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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— VTerfnesrfaz/,  May  8,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Gerald  Green,  Adath  Israel 
Synagogue.  Trenton,  N.J.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Sovereign  of  the  universe  and  Father 
of  mankind:  In  these  soul-stirring  times 
we  earnestly  pray  that  Thy  guidance  and 
Thy  blessing  will  bring  forth  the  best 
that  is  within  us.  We  turn  to  Thee  in 
deepest  need  seeking  wisdom  and  in- 
spiration for  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  directing 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

We  ask  not  that  we  be  relieved  of  our 
burdens  but  that  we  be  given  the  strength 
to  bear  them,  not  for  an  end  to  problems, 
but  for  wisdom  to  understand  them,  not 
for  an  escape  from  challenges  but  for 
courage  to  face  them. 

Grant  us  compassion  that  embraces  all 
men  in  the  circle  of  its  concerns  and 
that  registers  upon  our  heart  the  an- 
guish of  the  distressed,  the  pain  of  the 
denied,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  dejected. 

Undergird  our  spirits  that  we  may  re- 
main tireless  in  our  efforts,  unswerving  in 
our  loyalty,  and  invincible  m  our  hope 
that  a  just  and  peaceful  world  may 
speedily  be  realized,  when  all  citizens  of 
our  land  \iill  enjoy  the  freedom  to  nur- 
ture the  promise  that  lies  within  them, 
that  together  we  may  surge  forward  to 
build  a  stronger  nation  and  a  better 
world  in  which  the  divine  image  Thou 
hast  imprinted  upon  us  may  shine  forth 
undimmed. 

This  we  ask  in  Thy  name,  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  Amen. 


Mr.  Cotton,  as  members  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 


THE  JOURNAL 

^    The  Joumal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   T^E   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11308.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  ^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
816,  80th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Fan- 
nin to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Baker,  resigned: 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-259,  appointed  Mr.  Magnuson  and 
cxiv 770 — Part  10 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Georgia 
includes  the  growing  city  of  Columbus 
which  excels  in  friendly  people,  har- 
monious race  relations,  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  cordiality  with  its  militaiT 
neighbor.  Fort  Benning.  In  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  this  city,  I  rise  in  favor  of 
H.R.  15951.  which,  among  other  things, 
would  establish  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a  great  ex- 
plorer who  exemplified  the  high  stand- 
ards of  self-reliance  which  has  made  this 
Nation  great  and  it  would  be  most  fit- 
ting to  establish  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  * 

Our  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  for 
many  years  participated  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day  and  I  know  that 
favorable  consideration  of  this  feature 
would  be  a  splendid,  nationwide  reminder 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  man.  It  would 
also  serve  to  motivate  us  toward  new 
horizons  with  the  same  faith  that  piloted 
him. 

CITIZEN  RESPONSIBILITY  DIS- 
PLAYED IN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
election  results  reported  from  all  sections 
of  our  country  from  yesterday's  voting, 
I  selfishly  had  greater  interest  in  just 
one.  It  was  conducted  in  the  largest  com- 
munity of  Michigan's  Eighth  District 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  even  more  proud  of  the  citizen 
responsibility  that  was  displayed  as  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Saginaw  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  new  city  ordinance  on 
open  housing. 


The  unofficial  vote  tabulation  was 
11,666  "yes"  votes  and  only  5.214  In  op- 
position. To  my  knowledge,  the  city  of 
Saginaw  becomes  the  fourth  community 
in  our  State  of  Michigan  to  approve,  by 
vote  an  open  housing  ordinance  pretty 
well  patterned  after  the  legislation  in- 
cluded in  the  civil  rights  law  of  1968 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  city  of  Saginaw  has  a  population 
of  nearly  100,000,  including  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  Negro.  It  is  an  indus- 
trial city  with  nearly  20  major  plants  in- 
cluding a  number  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  factories. 

To  illustrate  citywide  support  of  the 
measure.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
open  housing  issue  was  approved  in  40 
of  the  city's  42  voting  precitfcts.  In  the 
remaining  two  precincts,  it  lost  by  only 
one  vote  in  one  precinct  and  by  28  in  the 
other. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  perhaps 
was  more  glamour  and  more  attention 
focused  on  other  election  contests  yes- 
terday, but  none  shone  more  brightly  or 
carried  greater  impact  than  what  was 
accomplished  by  Saginaw  voters  yester- 
day. 


MAY  13  CUTOFF  IN  THE  FEDER.\L 
AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  BE- 
CAUSE OF  F.MLURE  TO  ACT  ON 
S400  MILLION  SUPPLEMENTAL 
MEANS  FORCED  CUT  OF  SI 
BILLION 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  e^^tend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ;:liere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tientleman  fiom 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,-  we  have 
pre.'^ently  in  existence  another  example 
of  fi.scal  mismanagement  of  the  highway 
tiu.st  fund.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
ijortation  advised  all  States  yesterday 
that  there  will  be  no  further  matching 
funds  for  highways  after  May  13  during 
this  fiscal  year  of  1968  unless  Congress 
acts  on  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
S400  million  which  was  sent  up  last  year. 
When  the  overall  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  was  under  consideration 
early  this  year  it  was  withdrawn  by  the 
administration  and  there  is- no  overall 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  avail- 
able to  carrj-  this  supplemental'  through 
by  May  13  and.  therefore,  the  program  Is 
.?400  million  behind,  in  addition  to  the 
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$600  million  cut  by  Presidential  fiat 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration giving  little  leadership  or 
foredght  hi  this  field  and  is  another 
Indication  of  fiscal  management  in 
our  highway  program  relating  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  which  is  still  suffer- 
ing" from  the  S600  million  cutback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Com;nittee  on 
Appropriations  will  find  a  way  to  unravel 
this  matter  despite  the  lack  of  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  administration. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
fall  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

•{Roll  No.  121] 

Adair  Oettys  Miller.  Calif.  ' 

Andrews.  Ala.  Gibbons  Moore 

A.shmore  Green,  Oreg.  Morse.  Mass. 

Bevlll  Ha^an  Nichols 

Carter  Halleck  OHara,  III. 

Gorman  Hansep,  Idaho  OLsen 

Ctmnlnghara  Hardy  '  Pool 

Davis,  Oa.  Hathaway  PUclnskl 

Olggs  Hawkins  Reenlck 

Dowdy  Hays  Roush 

Edwards,  Ala.  Henderson  Biippe 

Edwards,  La.  Holland  Selden 

EUberg  Jacobs  Steed 

Feighan  Klrwan  Wlatts 

Flood  Landrum     —  Tty^tt 

Prellnghuysen  MacGregor 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disperibed 
with. 


.  A  REVOLTING  ACT  OF 
DESECRATION       • 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  that  recently  some 
waj-ped  person  or  persons  took  down  the 
American  flag  which  flies  over  the  Ma- 
rine Memorial  in  Arlington,  and  hoisted 
in  its  place  the  flag  of  the  Vietcong.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  this  monument  is 
the  famous  and  inspiring  work  which 
has  immortalized  the  valor  of  our  Ma- 
rines at  Iwo  Jima. 

In  order  to  protect  this  statue  against 
vandals  in  the  future  and  also  to  accord 
it  the  respect  and  honor  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  I  have  introduced  a  measure  to 
have  a  Marine  honor  guard  placed,  at 
the  monument  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  it  is  unbelievable  that 
any  American  would  stoop  so  low  as  to 
place  the  Vietcong  flag  over  a  monument 


which  marks  a  moment  of  triumph  of  a 
free  nation  over  totalitarian  forces. 
Those  who  revel  in  dissent  and  dissension 
would  be  the  very  first  to  have  their 
voices  stilled  if  the  Communists  were  in 
control.  For  we  see  daily  evidences  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  communistic  society,  those 
who  criticize  the  establishment  "are 
clamped  into  prison  and  sentenced  to 
grinding  labor,  if  not  summarily  mur- 
dered. 

For  my  part.  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port programs  to  keep  America  free  and 
democratic  so  that  those  who  yearn  for 
Communist  victories  are  protected 
against  their  own  stupidity  and  folly. 
And  I  hope  that  as  an  indication  of  our 
belief  in  democracy  and  as  a  symbol  of 
our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  given  so 
much  to  protect  freedom,  the  Iwo  Jima 
monument  will  be  guarded  with  respect, 
dignity,  and  honor. 


GEN.     ROBERT     E.     WOOD     NAMED 
SEARS'  HONORARY  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  another  great  milestone  in  the 
brilliant  career  of  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent. Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood — U.S. 
Army.'/retired — of  Lake  Forest,  111. 

General  Wood  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the  civic  military,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  educational,  social,  and 
spiritual  values  of  this  nation.  I  have 
commented  before  on  some  of  these  con- 
tributions. 

Today,  in  Chicago,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  is  paying  tribute  to  General  Wood 
in  appreciation  of  his  44  years  of  active 
association  with  that  company.  At  this 
ceremony.  General  Wood  will  be  named 
as  the  company's  first  honorary  chair- 
man. 

GeneraLWood,  who  will  attain  his  89th 
birthday  on  June  13,  will  be  present  at 
the  luncheon,  where  numerous  civic  and 
public  leaders  will  join  his  associates 
at  Sears  in  honoring  him. 

I  am  confident  that  his  many  friends 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  will  want 
to  join  me  in  extending  to  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Wood  our  heartfelt  congratulations 
and  deep  appreciation  for  the  many- 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
his  career  of  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  world. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RLToES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1969 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1164  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1164 
Resolved,  That  durlngthe  consideration  of 
the  bin  (H.R.  17023)  malting  appropriations 
for  sundrj'  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions  con- 
tained under  the  heading  "National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration"  begin- 
ning on  page  19,  line  17,  through  page  21. 
line  8.  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  reported  for 
the  simple  reason  that  certain  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  bill  which  will  pres- 
ently be  under  consideration  have  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  other  body  and, 
therefore,  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  Otherwise,  of  course,  a  rule  would 
not  be  necessary  since  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  the  privilege  of  filing 
its  report  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  go  into  any 
details  with  reference  to  the  bill. 

I  now  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding.  Is  this  the  second 
consecutive  year  that  we  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  NASA  appropriation 
bill  with  resE>ect  to  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  my  memory  of  that 
is  very  hazy.  But  I  will  accept  that  as  a 
fact. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  add  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  granting  of  this  rule 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  to  hasten 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  spirit  of  this  House  is 
pretty  largely  in  favor  of  the  fact  that 
we  should  expedite  bills  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  as  much  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly the  money  bills  in  order  that 
we  can  get  this  Congress  adjourned  at 
least  insofar  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  concerned  without  having  to 
come  back  here  after  the  conventions  of 
the  two  major  parties,  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member 
of  this  House  I  am  very  happy  to  co- 
operate toward  that  end. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
optimistic  statements  that  I  have  heard 
in  a  good  many  weeks,  and  even  months, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  oi  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
gentleman  is  right;  that  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  here  about  the  first  of  August, 
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and  that  wQ^Jd  have  to  be  the  time  if  we 
are  going  l^adjourn  sine  die  for  the 
national  conventions, 

I  hope  the  gentleman  is  right,  I  hope 
his  optimism  is  sustained,  but  somehow 
or  other  I  am  a  good  deal  more  pessi- 
mistic on  that  score  than  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLMER.  In  reply  to  that  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  one  nfever  knows  unless  one 
tries,  and  certainly  unless  we  try  we  will 
not  get  out  of  here  by  the  first  of 
August. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  want  to  say 
to  my  friend  from  Mississippi  that  I  do 
not  like  to  .see  rules  waiving  points  of 
order  on  appropriation  bills,  any  portion 
of  any  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  is  limited  to  the  NASA  appropii^ 
tion  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  add  also  for  the  information 
of  the  gentleman — and  of  the  Members 
of  the  House — that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  recently  adopted  a  course  of 
procedure  where  these  rules  waiving 
points  of  order  will  be  limited  to  specific 
items,  as  has  been  done  in  this  instance. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment very  much.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  had  adopted 
that  ix)licy.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  protest  ap- 
propriation bills  coming  to  the  House 
floor  with  points  of  order  waived  under 
any  circumstances.  I  just  do  not  believe 
it  is  good  procedure,  and  I  must  protest 
it. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COLMER.  I  might  say  further  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  I  have  never 
liked  the  idea  of  waiving  points  of  order, 
but  there  are  occasions  where  I  believe 
it  is  justified,  and  I  believe  m  this  par- 
tic^ar  instance  it  is  justified. 

■Wthile  I  am  on  that  subject  I  would 
likeVo  add  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
that  committee,  somewhat  controlling 
the  flow  of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  should  place  a  cutoff  date  and  so 
notify  the  various  chainnen  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House  that  if  they 
want  their  bills  considered  they  must  be 
in  by  a  fixed  date.  That  opinion  is  very 
strong  in  our  committee,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  may  have  the  cooperation 
of  all  Members  of  the  House,  and  of 
course  of  our  distinguished  leadership, 
in  bringing  that  about.  I  want  to  add  to 
that  what  I  have  stated  previously  on 
this  floor,  and  that  is  that  if  this  Con- 
gress does  »ot  adjourn  sine  die  before 
these  conventions  tha:t  we  will  be  com- 
ing back  here  after  the  conventions,  pos- 
sibly around  Labor  Day.  and  we  will  be 
harangued  with  political  speeches  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  conducive  to  good  legisla- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  membership  of  this 
House,  all  of  whom,  or  most  of  whom, 
will  have  opposition  in  the  general  elec- 
tions, and  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
visit  with  their  people,  and  to  acquaint 
their  people  with  their  \-iewpoints  and 
justify  their  position  in  this  Congress, 

I  appreciate  th$  contribution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  COLMER.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  join  wilh  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  saying  that  I 
had  hoped  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  not  grant  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  here. 

There  were  two  agjencies  that  appeared 
befrtre  the  Independent -Office  Subcom- 
mittee whose  appropriations  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  because 
the  legislation  had  not  passed  the  Con- 
gress yet.  One  is  the  space  agency  and 
the  other  was  the  housing  find  urban 
development  agency.  A  point  of  order 
would  have  been  appro)iriate  to  be  made 
against  both  of  them.  However,  the  rule 
was  requested  only  with  respect  to  the 
space  agency,  leaving  for  sometime  in 
the  future  the  apjjropriations  for  the  new 
year  for  the  housing  agency.  I  think  it 
unfortunate.  In  view  of  the  gentleman's 
argument  that  he  favors  accelerating 
and  expediting  the  business  of  the  House, 
'including  these  appropriations,  and  ap- 
propriation for  tUe  housing  a^iency  as 
well  might  have  been  made. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  response  to  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases 
that  he  cited. 

The  NASA  authorization  bill  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  is  pending  in  the 
other  body. 

The  authorization  to  which  he  refers 
for  the  Department  of  Housing,  Urban 
and  Development  has  not  even  cleared 
the  committee. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 


tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  told  the  other  body  will  con- 
sider the  House  bill  ne;ct  week  and  it 
will  therefore  be  almost  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  the  NASA  agency  would  be. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  I  may  respond  to  that. 
it  may  be  in  "almost"  the  same  position 
but  it  is  not  in  the  same  position;  and  we 
cannot  operate  in  the  committee  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois — we  can  only  operate 
on  the  information  that  we  have  before 
us.  We  have  no  justification  for  these 
items. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  may  resixind  to  both 
gentlemen  very  ^Briefly,  I  am  sure  they 
are  both  in  accord  with  my  observations 
that  if  we  do  not  take  some  action,  some 
ix»sitive  affirmative  action  here  to  ad- 
journ this  Congre.ss.  we  could  well  be  here 
until  after  the  snow  flies  and  that  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 

ti-y. 

We  always  have  to  wait  on  those  people 
over  there.  I  have  no  desire  to  chastise 
them  or  to  cast  any  aspersions  upon 
them.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
to  await  their  pleasure  on  these  matters 


and  this  might  be  a  little  incentive  for 
litem  to  po  fonvard  on  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
;he  gentleman  from  Califoinia  I  Mr. 
Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  -myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
,sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  .say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
plained the  .situation  very  adequately, 
ilioroughly.  and  ably.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  made  and  a.ssociale 
myself  with  them,  and  particularly  as  lo 
t:ie  statement  he  made  relative  to  our  de- 
sue  to  adjourn. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  will  say 
that  we  will  cooperate  in  e\'o\y  way  that 
we  i)ossibly  can  m  the  Committee  on 
Rules  lo  give  ever>bodv  a  chance  to  be 
heard  on  their  bill. 

I  hope  we  *in  Kct  out  of  heie  by  the 
first  of  Au'iusl,  and  not  return.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Sjjeaker. 

'  '  Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rogers  I. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.. Ml'.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection.  ft 

MR.     I'RESIDENT.     iTOP    THE    VIOLENCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  another  murder  in  Washington 
yesterday,  during  a  store  robbery,  Smd 
nine  new  cases  of  arson.  That  was^the 
third  murder  within  a  week  of  a  store- 
worker,  and  arson  is  so  frequent  it  i.s  im- 
pos.sible  to  keep  a  count.  The  President 
•should  immediately  intervene  in  the 
Washington  crime  situation,  since  the 
city  government  he  appointed  continues 
to  refuse  to  meet  the  problem  with  force. 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  reorganized  by  the  President 
himself,  and  he  appointed  the  Mayor  and 
each  member  of  the  City  Council.  That 
government,  and  the  men  appointed  to 
run  it,  have  now  proven  themselves  in- 
sufficient to  the  task  of  pre-sening  law 
and  order. 

Under  Mayor  Washington,  Mr.  Murphy 
was  appointed  Public  Safety  Direcior. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  restricted  police  action' 
to  such  an  extent  that  law  and  order 
has  all  but  collapsed  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Murphy  assured  ever>'one,  far  and  widfe, 
that  he  would  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality,  and  could  insure  the  safety 
of  the  city,  but  he  did  not  expect  any 
trouble. 

After  all,  as  Edwin  Lahey  of  the 
Krdght  newspapers  pointed  out  recently, 
"the  200  million  Americans  who  own  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  generous 
to  the  three-quarter  million  who  reside 
here — on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  District 
of  Columbia  received  about  twice  its 
share"  of  Federal  grants. 

It  took  14,000  U.S.  troops  to  restore 
order  after  Mr.  Murphy  had  restricted 
the  local  police.  There  were  errors  in 
judgment.  There  were  commimicationi 
failures.  There  was  confusion.  And  there 
was  death,  fire,  and  destruction. 
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Information  is  now  coming  to  light, 
however,  that  the  crime  rate  in  Wash- 
ington was  spirallng  even  prior  to  the 
riot. 

As  early  as  11  months  ago,  EHstrict  of 
Columbia  Bank  Association  President 
McLachlen  said  in  a  Washington  speech; 

It  is  the  shame  of  our  nation  that  In  Its 
capital  city  Its  citizens  are  afraid  to  open 
their  business  doors  or  even  to  take  a  walk. 
In  human  terms  and  in  terms  of  our  area's 
economy,  this  cost  of  crime  In  Washington 
today  Is  too  high,  and  It  is  sttll  very  much 
on  the  Increase. 

That  was  a  year  ago. 

And  we  have  witnessed  the  tragic 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  since  the 
riot.  Now  it  is  spilling  over  into  the  sub- 
urbs, with  the  criminal  element  from  the 
inner  city  crossing  over  into  the  outly- 
ing areas,  then  escaping  back  into  Wash- 
ington where  they  feel  safe. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  merchant  groups,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington has  still  made  no  public  state- 
ment or  taken  a  single  action  which 
would  indfcMe  an  intention  on  his  part 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  criminal  activity  by 
whatever  force  is  necessarj'.  And  Mr. 
Murphy  continues  to  draw  his  salary, 
apparently  content  with  sending  a  few 
additional  policemeo  into  the  streets 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs 
by  his  restrictions  on  their  use  of  nec- 
essary force. 

Mr.  President,  this  lawlessness  has 
gone  on  too  long.  You  appointed  Mr. 
Washington  and  the  City  Council.  You 
reorganized  the  city  government.  You  are 
commander  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard.  It  is  time  you  take  con- 
trol of  this  situation. 

A  President  who  takes  pride  in  great 
social  legislation  enacted  during  his 
tenure  m  public  office,  and  a  President 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  restore 
peace  in  the  world,  cannot  sit  by  while 
his  Nation's  Capital  is  destroyed  by  ar- 
sonists, murderers,  and  looters. 

This  city  belongs  to  the  Nation.  It  is 
the  Capital  of  all  our  people.  Our  Pres- 
ident is  President  of  all  the  people.  He 
has  an  obligation  to  all  of  them  today. 
He  has  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  enforced  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  order  is  restored — now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  iientleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  so-called  Safety 
Director  Murphy  the  same  Murphy  who 
'vvas  fired  by  the  city  of  SyracCtSe,  N.V.. 
and  then  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
by  the  so-called  Mayor  Washington  to 
head  up^fhe  Po!:ce  Department  and  to 
make  of  ^e  Chief  if  Police  a  figurehead 
in  the  Police  Department  of  the  District 
of  Col'jrabia?  Is  this  the  same  Murphy? 

Mr  RbGERS  of  Florida  I  understand 
he  did  come  from  New  York.  But  I  do 
hope  that  some  steps  will  be  taken.  It  is 
an  absurd  situation  that  the  citizens  in 
this  city  are  afraid  to  walk  even  on  the 
streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Pres- 
ident must  take  s-jme  action,  because  we 
are  getting  action  from  nowhere  else 
within  the  city  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  the  President  does  not,  this  Con- 


gress ought  to  take  away  the  police 
powers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
put  the  Army  in  here  to  establish  law  and 
order  In  this  city,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  over  the  urgent 
necessity  of  achieving,  preserving,  and 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  extent  of  crisis  pro- 
portion in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
reflected  in  the  full-page,  paid  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  yesterdays  Wash- 
ington Post  by  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
Retail  Liquor  Dealers  Association.  Inc. 

It  is  shocking  that  such  an  advertise- 
ment should  be  felt  to  be  necessary  to 
try  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  In  law 
enforcement  in  the  executive  branch  the 
message  that  they  are  not  doing  their 
job.  and  they  are  not.  The  people  are 
aroused.  They  want  firmness.  Law-abid- 
ing citizens  demand  protection  of  their 
persons  and  their  property. 

They  are  entitled  to  these  basic  pro- 
tections. If  the  present  ofiBcials  fail  them, 
they  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  ofHcials  who  will  protect  our  peo- 
ple. 

This  was  the  advertisement  to  which 
I  have  referred : 

Ben  Brown  Is  Dead 

Brown,  Benjamin:  On  Tuesday,  April  30, 
1968.  Benjamin  Brown  of  1900  LyttonsvlUe 
rd..  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  beloved  husband  of 
Freda  Brown:  devoted  father  of  Mlsa  Bar- 
bara Brown  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Also  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Faye  Blanken  and 
Mrs.  MoUle  Cohen,  both  of  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Services  at  the  C.  D.  Goldberg  &  Son  funeral 
Home.  4217  9th  st.  nw.,  on  Thursday.  May  2, 
at  2  p.m.  Interment  B'nal  Israel  Cen  etery. 
In  mourning  at  1900  LyttonsvlUe  rd..  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  Apt.  1106.  Family  suggests  In 
lieu  of  flowers  contributions  be  made  to  the 
Steven  Jay  Brown  Memorial  at  the  Jewish 
Foundation  for  Retarded  Children,  6200  2d 
St.  nw. 

IS  LAW   ENrORCEMENT   ALSO  DEAD? 

Mr.  Brown  was  shot  while  defendlpg  his 
property. 

Should  anarchy  prevail  because  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  takes  the  law  Into 
its  own  hands?  Should  bands  of  hoodlums  be 
allowed  to  contlaue  preying  on  law-abiding 
citizens.  Negro  and  white? 

When  hoodltims — regardless  of  age.  sex  or 
color — are  undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  ef- 
fective law-enforcement,  no  one  Is  safe.  If 
criminals  can  loot,  bum  and  kill  in  the 
Inner  City  without  fear  of  consequences.  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  you,  your 
family  and  your  business  can  feel  the  effect. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  work 
or  play:  When  law  enforcement  ceases,  dis- 
respect for  law  is  encouraged. 

When  you  walk  or  drive  through  many 
areas  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  safe — or 
scared?  Do  you  encourage  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  at  this 
time .' 

Is  the  battle  over?  Not  for  the  citizens 
whose  lives  are  threatened.  Not  for  the  busi- 
nessmen who  cannot  rebuild  because  they 
cannot  get  Insurance.  Not  for  the  few  who 
have  surmounted  the  oostacles  of  arson  and 
looting,  and  have  reof>ened  only  to  face  new 
threats  .  '  extortion  and  worse.  Not  for  the 
people  who  are  out  of  Jobs.  Not  for  the  people 
who  were  burned  out  of  their  homes. 

Who  is  at  fault?  Certainly  not  the  majority 
of  citizens,  white  or  Negro.  Certainly  not  the 
majority  of  the  poor.  Negro  or  white.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  who 
must  obey  orders. 

This  is   no  revolt  of  youth  E^ainst  older 


g^eratlons.  This  Is  no  revolt  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.  This  is  no  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  whose  real  leaders 
know  that  Utopia  do«sn't  have  to  be  built  on 
ashes. 

It  is  an  open  attack  by  a  few  criminals 
against  a  community  that  lacks  firm  leader- 
ship and  the  courage  to  demand  that  its 
leaders   exercise  their   authority — or  resign. 

We  believe  that  law  enforcement  suffers 
when  the  polic*  are  handcuffed  Instead  of  the 
criminals.  We  believe  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  protection  and  safety. 

Where  is  the  safety.  Mr.  Murphy?  Where 
is  the  protection,  Mr.  Murphy?  Where  will 
tragedy  strike  next?  Today,  the  Inner  City. 
Tomorrow,  the  residential  areas,  the  suburbs. 

Today.  Ben  Brown.  Tomorrow??? 

Published  because  some  of  us  have  lost  our 
lives,  many  of  us  have  lost  our  property,  and 
all  of  us  want  to  preserve  law  and  order  for 
all  residents  of  the  Washington  area  and 
for  the  United  States  we  love. 

Washington,    D.C,    Retail    Liguok 
Dealers  Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  avenue 
of  available  action  that  should  be  taken. 
I  refer  to  H.R.  16981  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  reported  favorably  to  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  yesterday.  It  prohibits  the 
granting  of  a  permit  for  construction  of 
shanties  or  structures  on  public  property 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  west  of  the 
Anacostia  River.  It  prohibits  this  to  any- 
one or  any  group,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  scout  jamboree  or  a  demon- 
stration— and  rightfully  so.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  in  those  other  circum- 
stances where  an  assemblage  requires  a 
permit  that  it  shall  be  granted  only  upon 
the  contention  that  the  applicant  also 
post  a  reasonable  bond  to  indemnify  the 
Government  for  any  damage  to  public 
property  that  may  be  involved. 

This  bill  is  before  the  Rules  Committee 
at  this  hour.  It  should  be  reported  and 
passed  this  week.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  the  National 
Capital.  It  is  one  of  the  constructive, steps 
we  can  take,  and  I  urge  such  fore- 
handed action  now  without  delay.     / 

LAW    \SD   ORDER    IN'    THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Randall 
was  allowed  t/i  speak  out  of  order.  > 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

In  connection  with  my  bill  H.R.  16862 
which  will  require  persons  holding  dem- 
onstrations on  Federal  property  to  post  a 
bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstrations and  to  cover  damages  to  pub- 
lic buildings  and  restoration  of  park 
lands.  I  concluded  it  was  necessary  to 
write  to  Mayor  Washington,  or  perhaps 
the  correct  title  is  Commissioner  Wash- 
ington, also  to  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  John  B.  Layton.  Corporation 
Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan  as  well  as 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  has  been  10  days  since  I  wrote 
letters  to  eacii  asking  of  these  gentlemen 
some  of  the  very  things  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  been  speaking  about. 
Among  the  questions  I  asked  were 
whether  there  were  any  new  plans  or 
procedures  to  protect  the  citizens  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business  during  the  pro- 
posed occupancy  of  Washington.  I  in- 
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quired  whether  there  were  plans  to  han- 
dle the  announced  tactic  of  forming  hu- 
man chains  to  block  the  river  bridges 
and  the  freeway  tunnels. 

Among  other  questions  I ,  asked  was 
whether  they  are  going  to  have  enough 
police,  or  troops  to  guard  the  firefighters 
trying  to  control  fires. 

We  also  asked  whether  the  policy  fol- 
lowed during  the  rioting  early  In  April 
when  law  enforcement  officers  ignored 
looters  who  walked  away  with  property 
that  did  not  belong  to  them  in  violation 
of  the  Criminal  Statutes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  the  present  policy  and 
would  be  adopted  as  the  procedure  to  be 
foUoweid  during  the  proposed  march  on 
Washington? 

These  remarks  may  not  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  I  wanted 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  know  the 
content  of  the  questions  which  had  been 
asked  of  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  fact  that  after  the  passage  of  10 
davs  no  reply  has  been  received. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Haley 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
LMr.  Rogers],  in  the  remarks  he  has 
made.  This  is  a  deplorable  situation  we 
have  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
While  I  do  not  tliink  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  any  more  to  blame 
than  a  lot  of  other  people,  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  and  the  right  to  enforce 
the  law,  but.  in  my  humble  opinion,  when 
it  comes  to  finding  the  criminal.  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  find  a  v.hite  elephant 
on  a  junior  league  American  baseball 
diamond. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17023'  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
-entlenian  from  North.  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17023,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unanl- 
Aious-consent  agreement,  the  gentlpman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1 V2  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Jonas]  will 
be  recognized  for  iy2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing  you 
today  a  most  Important  and  significant 
bill — the  independent  offices  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1969. 

This  is  a  big  bill— a  significant  bill— 
a  far-reaching,  forward-looking  bill 
that  touches  the  lives  of  all  of  our 
people.  nk 

I  commend  to  you  the  reading  of  our 
report  on  this  bill  which  is  the  p'-oduct 
of  more  than  3  months  of  intensive  work. 
Our  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  every  phase  and  facet  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  hearings  consume  3,508  pages  in 
three  volumes. 

The  committee  heard  427  witnesses 
and  carefully  considered  their  testimony 
and  recommendations. 

Every  member  of  our  subcommittee 
and  our  capable  and  competent  subcom- 
mittee staff  contributed  to  this  important 
measure. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
hard  work  of  all  of  our  members — I  refer 
to  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mi-.  Shipley],  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Giaimo],  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Marsh],  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor]  ;  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  sut>committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MiNSHALLl,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  WvmanJ,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califcrnia  [Mr.  TALCOtrr]. 
Certainly  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  mj-  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Jonas]  . 

I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Homer 
Skaim  and  NLr.  Tom  Kingfieid,  our  able 
staff  memtjers,  who  contributed  so  much 
time  and  talent  to  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  before  you  today.  They  worked  long 
and  hard  to  keep  the  committee  advised 
and  informed— and  to  implement  the 
committee's  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  drafting  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  also.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  embraces  new  budget  con- 
cepts contained  in  the  President's  com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts.  In  line  with 
these  concepts  this  bill  presents  the  ef- 
fects of  lire  committee's  recommenda- 


tions in  terms  of  new  budget,  obliga- 
tional,  authority. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  sdmmary: 
the  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $16,570,580,300  for  some 
20  executive  -agencies,  commissions  and 
offices — and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  committee  has  made  substantial 
reductions  in  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion— cuts  and  reductions  totaling  $2,- 
899  944  300. 

This  is  a  17.5  percent  reduction — the 
reduction  in  the  history  of  our  subcom- 
mittee insofar  as  we  can  determine. 

This  bill  carries  an  appropriation  to- 
taling $13,670,636,000.  This— I  repeat- 
reflects  cuts  and  reductions  totEding  $2.- 
899,000,000— almost  $3  billion.  This  is 
$4,290,683,650  less  than  the  amount  for 
the  current  year. 

The  committee  considered  some  91 
items  of  appropriation — and  made  lim- 
itation and  reductions  in  70  instances. 

In  some  instances  entire  amounts  rec- 
ommended were  deleted. 

In  other  instances,  the  requested 
amounts  weje  substantially  reduced 

In  a  few  instances  the  committee  has 
approved  the  budgeted  amount. 

In  no  instance  has  the  budget  esti- 
mate been  increased. 

The  cuts  we  have  made  totaling  $2.-' 
899,944,000  represent  a  cutback  of  $789,- 
944.000  in  new  appropriations  requested 
in  the  budget. 

These  reductions  also  include  $2,110,- 
000,000  in  proposed  new  funding  through 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates.  As 
you  know.  Congress  is  empowered  to  set 
the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  that  can  be  mar- 
keted. 

Amounts  under  the  new  budget  con- 
cept are  considered  a  part  of  the  budget 
for  obUgational  authority. 

Sales  of  $1,570,000,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  $515  mllUon  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  were  proposed  in  budget 
requests. 

HUD  and  VA  both  have  substantial 
carryover  balances  for  participati6n 
sales  certificate  authority.  This  addition- 
al authority  is  not  required  at  this  time. 
The  committee  therefore  is  not  rec- 
ommending that  any  further  authority 
be  granted  for  participation  sales  for 
1969.  This  will  not  affect  or  curtail  pro- 
grams of  either  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

We  did  approve  one  Item  the  budget 
recommended  for  financing  through  par- 
ticipation sales,  but  we  made  a  transfer 
to  direct  appropriations  funding.  This 
was  a  S25  million  request  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  We  recom- 
mend a  direct  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion to  provide  this  needed  funding  for 
the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  the 
Congress  is  confronted  with  a  difficult 
budgetary  situation. 

We  have  had  to  make  some  difficult 
choices. 

We  want  to  provide  all  necessary  sup- 
port for  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
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Information  is  now  coming  to  light, 
however,  that  the  crime  rate  in  Wash- 
ington was  spiraling  even  prior  to  the 
not. 

As  early  as  11  months  ago.  District  of 
Columbia  Bank  Association  President 
McLachlen  said  in  a  Washington  speech: 

It  is  the  shame  of  our  nation  that  In  Its 
rapltal  city  its  citizens  are  afraid  to  open 
their  business  doors  or  even  to  take  a  walk. 
In  hiunan  terms  and  in  terms  of  our  area's 
economy,  this  cost  of  crime  in  Washington 
today  Is  too  high,  and  It  is  stlU  very  much 
on  the  Increase. 

That'was  a  year  ago. 
A:id  -.ve  have  witnessed  the  tragic 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  since  the 
riot.  Now  it  is  spilling  over  into  the  sub- 
urbs, with  the  criminal  element  from  the 
inner  city  crossing  over  into  the  outly- 
ing areas,  then  escaping  back  into  Wash- 
ington where  they  feel  safe. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  merchant  groups,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  Mayor  Wash- 
ington has  still  made  no  public  state- 
ment or  taken  a  single  action  which 
would  indicate  an  intention  on  his  part 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  criminal  activity  by 
whatever  force  is  necessary'.  And  Mr. 
Murphj-  continues  to  draw  his  salary, 
apparently  content  with  sending  a  few 
additional  policemen  into  the  streets 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs 
by  his  restrictions  on  their  use  of  nec- 
essary force. 

Mr.  President,  this  lawlessness  has 
gone  on  too  long.  You  appointed  Mr. 
Washington  and  the  City  Council.  You 
reorpa^iized  the  city  government.  You  are 
commander  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard.  It  is  time  you  take  con- 
trol of  this  situation. 

A  President  who  takes  pride  in  great 
social  legislation  enacted  during  his 
tenure  in  public  office,  and  a  President 
wh'o  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  restore 
peace  in  the  world,  cannot  sit  by  while 
his  Nation's  Capital  is  destroyed  by  ar- 
sonists, murderers,  and  looters. 

This  city  belongs  to  the  Nation.  It  is 
the  Capital  of  all  our  people.  Our  Pres- 
ident is  President  of  all  the  people.  He 
has  an  obligation  to  all  of  them  today. 
He  has  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  enforced  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  order  is  restored — now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  -entleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  so-called  Safety 
Director  Murphy  the  same  Murphy  who 
was  fired  by  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
and  then  brought  to  Washington.  D.C., 
by  the  so-called  Mayor  Washington  to 
head  up  the  Police  Department  and  to 
make  of  the  Chief  of  Police  a  figurehead 
In  the  Police  Depanment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia^  Is  this  the  same  Murphy.? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  I  understand 
he  did  come  from  New  York.  But  I  do 
hope  that  some  steps  will  be  taken.  It  is 
an  absurd  situation  that  the  citizens  in 
this  city  are  afraid  to  walk  even  on  the 
streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Pres- 
ident must  take  some  action,  because  we 
are  getting  action  from  nowhere  else 
within  the  city  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  the  President  does  not,  this  Con- 


gress ought  to  take  away  the  police 
powers  of  the  District  of  Coluinbia  and 
put  the  Army  In  here  to  establish  law  and 
order  In  this  city,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  over  the  urgent 
necessity  of  achieving,  preserving,  and 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  extent  of  crisis  pro- 
portion in  the  pistrict  of  Columbia  is 
reflected  in  the  full-page,  paid  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  yesterday  s  Wash- 
ington Post  by  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
Retail  Liquor  Dealers  Association.   Inc 

It  is  shocking  that  such  an  advertise- 
ment should  be  felt  to  be  necessarv-  to 
try  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  in  law 
enforcement  in  the  executive  branch  the 
message  that  they  are  not  doing  their 
job.  and  they  are  not.  The  people  are 
aroused.  They  want  firmness.  Law-abid- 
ing citizens  demand  protection  of  their 
persons  and  their  property. 

They  are  entitled  to  these  -basic  pro- 
tections. If  the  present  officials  fail  them. 
they  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  officials  who  will  protect  our  peo- 
ple. 

This  was  the  advertisement  to  which 
I  have  referred: 

Ben  Brown  Is  Dead 

Brown,  Benjamin:  On  Tuesday,  April  30, 
1968,  Benjamin  Brown  of  1900  Lyttonsvllle 
rd..  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  beloved  husband  pf 
Freda  Brown;  devoted  father  of  Miss  Bar- 
bara Brown  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Also  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Faye  Blanken  and 
Mrs.  Mollle  Cohen,  both  of  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
Services  at  the  C.  D.  Goldberg  &  Son  Funeral 
Home.  4217  9th  st.  nw.,  on  Thtirsday.  May  2. 
at  2  p.m.  Interment  B'nal  Israel  Cemetery. 
In  mourning  at  1900  Lyttonsvllle  rd..  .Silver 
Spring.  Md..  Apt.  1106.  Family  suggests  in 
lieu  of  flowers  contributions  be  made  to  the 
Steven  Jay  Brown  Memorial  at  the  Jewish 
Foundation  for  Retarded  Children,  6200  2d 
St.  nw, 

IS   LAW    ENFORCEMENT   ALSO   DEAD? 

Mr.  Brown  was  shot  while  defending  his 
property. 

Should  anarchy  prevail  because  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  takes  the  law  into 
Us  own  hands?  Should  bands  of  hoodlums  be 
allowed  to  continue  preying  on  law-abiding 
citizens.  Negro  and  white? 

When  hoodlums — regardless  of  age.  sex  or 
color — are  undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  ef- 
fective law-enforcement,  no  one  is  safe.  If 
criminals  can  loot,  burn  and  kill  In  the 
Inner  City  without  fear  of  consequences.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  you.  your 
family  and  your  business  can  feel  the  effect. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  work 
or  play:  When  law  enforcement  ceases,  dts- 
resp>ect  for  law  Is  encouraged. 

When  you  walk  or  drive  through  many 
areas  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  safe — or 
scared?  Do  you  encourage  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  Nation's  CapltSJ^t  this 
lime? 

Is  the  battle  over?  Not  for  the  citizens 
whose  lives  are  threatened.  Not  for  the  busi- 
nessmen who  cannot  rebuild  because  they 
cannot  get  Insurance.  Not  for  the  few  who 
have  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  arson  and 
looting,  and  have  reopened  only  to  face  new 
threats  of  extortion  and  worse.  Not  for  the 
people  who  are  out  of  Jobs.  Not  for  the  people 
who  were  burned  out  of  their  homes. 

Who  is  at  fault?  Certainly  not  the  majority 
of  citizens,  white  or  Negro.  Certainly  not  the 
majority  of  the  poor.  Negro  or  white.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  who 
must  obey  orders. 

This  is  no  revolt  of  youth   against  older 


generations.  This  is  no  revolt  of  the  poor 
agaiast  the  wealthy.  This  Is  no  part  of  the 
Civil  Rlglits  ^.icfr'ement  whose  real  leaders 
know  that  Utopia  doesn't  have  to  be  built  on 
ashes. - 

It  Is  an  open  attack  by  a  few  criminals 
.igainst  a  community  that  lacks  firm  leader- 
ship and  the  courage  to  demand  that  its 
leaders  exercise  their  authority — or  resign. 
We  believe  that  law  enforcement  sutlers 
when  the  poltce  are  hajidctitTed  Instead  of  the 
criminals.  We  believe  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  protection  and  safety. 

Where  is  the  safety.  Mr  Murphy?  Where 
IS  the  protection.  Mr.  Murphv>  Where  will 
traced v  strike  next?  Today,  the  Inner  City. 
T  imorrow.  the  residential  area.s.  the  suburbs. 
Today,  Ben  Brown.  Tomorrow??? 
Fubhsiicd  bf cause  some  of  us  have  lost  our 
lives,  many  of  us  have  lost  our  property,  and 
all  of  us  want  to  preserve  law  and  order  for 
all  residents  of  the  Waihington  area  and 
for  the  United  States  we  iove. 

Washington.  DC  .  Retail  Liquok 
Dealers  .Association,  Inc. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  avenue 
of  available  action  that  should  be  taken. 
I  refer  to  H  R  16981  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
.'jpon.sor.  reported  favorably  to  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  yesterday.  It  prohibits  the 
granting  of  a  permit  for  con.struction  of 
shanties  or  .^structures  on  public  property  ■ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  west  of  me 
Anacostia  River.  It  prohibits  this  to  any- 
one or  any  group,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  scout  jamboree  or  a  demon- 
stration—and rightfully  so.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  in  those  other  circum- 
stances where  an  assemblage  requires  a 
permit  that  it  shall  be  granted  only  upon 
the  contention  that  the  applicant  al.so 
IX)St  a  reasonable  bond  to  indemnify  the 
Government  for  any  damage  to  public 
property  that  may  be  involved. 

This  bill  Is  before  the  Rules  Committee 
at  this  hour.  It  .should  be  reported  and 
pa.s.sed  this  week.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  the  National 
Capital.  It  is  one  of  the  constructive  steps 
we  can  take,  and  I  urge  such  fore- 
handed action  now  without  delay 

law    AND   ORDER    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  R.\nd.\ll 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida, 

In  connection  with  my  bill  H  R.  16862 
which  will  require  persons  holding  dem- 
onstrations on  Federal  property  to  post  a 
bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstrations and  to  cover  damages  to  pub- 
lic buildings  and  restoration  of  park 
lands.  I  concluded  it  was  necessary  to 
write  to  Mayor  Washington,  or  perhaps 
the  correct  title  is  Commissioner  Wash- 
ington, also  to  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  John  B.  Layton.  Corporation 
Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan  as  well  as 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  has  been  10  days  since  I  wrot« 
letters  to  each  asking  of  these  gentlemen 
some  of  the  ver>-  things  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  been  speaking  about. 
Among  the  questions  I  asked  were 
whether  there  were  any  new  plans  or 
procedures  to  protect  the  citizens  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business  during  the  pro- 
posed occupancy  of  Washington.  I  in- 
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quired  whether  there  were  plans  to  han- 
dle the  announced  tactic  of  lorming  hu- 
man chains  to  block  the  river  bridges 
and  the  freeway  tunnels. 

Among  other  questions  I  asked  was 
whether  they  are  going  to  have  enough 
police,  or  troops  to  Kuard  the  firefighters 
trying  to  control  fires. 

We  also  asked  whether  the  policy  fol- 
lowed during  the  noting  early  in  April 
when  law  enforcement  officers  ignored 
looters  who  walked  away  with  property 
that  did  not  belong  to  them  m  violation 
of  the  Criminal  Statutes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  the  pre.sent  policy  and 
would  be  adopted  as  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  during  the  proposed  march  on 
Washington':' 

These  remarks  may  not  be  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  I  wanted 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  to  know  the 
content  of  the  questions  which  had  been 
asked  of  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  fact  that  after  the  passage  of  10 
davs  no  reply  has  been  received. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley  J. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Haley 
was  allowed  to  .speak  out  of  order.' 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flonda 
LMr.  RoGERsl,  in  the  remaiks  he  iias 
made.  This  is  a  deplorable  situation  we 
have  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  parts  ot  the  Nation. 
While  I  do  not  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  an^^more  to  blame 
than  a  lot  of  other  petDple.  I  think  the 
Attomev  Gt-neral  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  and  the  right  to  enforce 
the  law.  but.  m  my  humble  opinion,  when 
it  comes  to  finding  the  criminal.  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  find  a  v.-hite  elephant 
on  a  junior  league  .American  baseball 
diamond. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I-  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.R.  17023'  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards.  commis.sions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Jonas]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER.    The    question   is   on 
the    motion   offered   by    the    gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  17023.  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing "of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee  IMr  Evins]  will  be  rec- 
ognized lor  I'j  iiours  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jonas]  will 
be  recognized  for  1'2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing  you 
today  a  most  important  and  significant 
bill— the  independent  offices  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1969. 

This  is  a  big  bill— a  significant  bill— 
a     far-reaching,     forward-looking-    bill 
that,  touches   the   lives    of    all    of 
!)eople. 

I  commend  to  you  the  reading  of  our 
report  on  this  bill  which  is  tue  product 
of  more  than  3  months  of  intensive  work. 
Our  committee  held  eaensive  hearings 
on  every  phase  and  face\of_thls  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  hearings  consume  3,508  pages  in 
three  volumes. 

The  committee  heard  427  witnesses 
and  carefully  considered  their  testimony 
and  recommendations. 

Every  member  of  our  subcommittee 
and  our  capable  and  competent  subcom- 
mittee staff  contributed  to  this  important 
measure. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
hard  work  of  all  of  our  members— I  refer 
to  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley],  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMo],  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Marsh  1.  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor]  .  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MiNSHALLl.  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
Hampshire  1  Mr.  Wym.«<  1 .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]. 
Certainly  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  mj-  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Homer 
Skarm  and  Mr.  Tom  Kingfield.  our  able 
staff  members,  who  contributed  so  much 
time  and  talent  to  the  preparation  of  this 
bill  before  you  today.  They  worked  long 
and  hard  to  keep  the  committee  advised 
and  informed— and  to  implement  the 
committee's  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  drafting  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  !X)int  out  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
thairthis  bill  embraces  new  budget  con- 
cepts contained  in  the  President's  com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts.  In  line  with 
these  concepts  this  bill  presents  the  ef- 
fects of  the  committee's  recommenda- 


tions in  terms  of  new  budget,  obllga- 
tional,^i^thority. 

GENEJIAL    SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  sunimary: 
the  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $16,570,580,300  for  some 
20  executive  agencies,  commissions  and 
offices — and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  committee  has  made  substantial 
reductions  in  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion— cuts  and  reductions  totaling  $2.- 
899  944  300. 

This  is  a  17.5  percent  reduction— the 
reduction  in  the  history  of  our  subcom- 
mittee insofar  as  we  can  determine. 

This  bill  carries  an  appropriation  to- 
taling $13,670,636,000.  Thlsr— I  repeat- 
reflects  cuts  and  reductions  totaling  $2.- 
899.000,000 — almost  $3  billion.  This  Is 
$4,290,683,650  less  than  the  amount  for 
the  current  year. 

The  committee  considered  some  91 
items  of  appropriation — and  made  lim- 
itation and  reductions  in  70  Instances. 

In  some  instances  entire  amounts  rec- 
ommended were  deleted. 
—  In    other    instances,    the    requested 
amounts  were  substantially  reduced. 

In  a  few  instances  the  committee  has 
approved  the  budgeted  amount. 

In  no  instance  has  the  budget  esti- 
mate been  increased. 

The  cuts  we  have  made  totaling  S2.- 
899,944.000  represent  a  cutback  of  $789,- 
944,000  in  new  appropriations  requested 
in  the  budget. 

These  reductions  also  include  $2,110,- 
000,000  in  proposed  new  funding  through 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates.  As 
you  know,  Conpress  is  empowered  to  set 
the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  that  can  be  mar- 

Amounts  under  the  new  budget  con- 
cept are  considered  a  part  of  the  budget 
for  obligational  authority. 

Sales  of  $1,570,000,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  $515  million  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  were  proposed  in  budget 
requests.  ' 

HUD  and  VA  both  have  substantiarl 
carryover  balances  for  participation 
sales  certificate  authority.  This  addition- 
al authority  is  not  required  at  this  time. 

The  committee  therefpre  is  not  rec- 
ommending that  any  ftirther  authonty 
be  granted  for  participation  sales  for 
1969.  This  will  not  affect  or  curtail  pro- 
grams of  either  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

We  did  approve  one  item  the  budget 
recommended  for  financing  through  par- 
ticipation sales,  but  we  made  a  transfer 
to  direct  appropriations  funding.  This 
was  a  S25  million  request  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  We  recom- 
mend a  direct  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion to  provide  this  needed  funding  for 
the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  the 
Congress  is  confronted  with  a  difficult 
budgetary  situation. 

We  have  had  to  make  some  difficult 
choices. 

We  want  to  provide  all  necessary  sup- 
port for  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
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At  'he  same  time,  we  want  to  solve 
such  domestic  problems  as  the  crisis  of 
our  cities 

We  also  lecognlze  that  we  are  con- 
fronted .vitii  a  monetary  crisis  at  home 
and  abroad. 

All  of  these  factors  have  been  weighed 
carefullv  in  considering  this  appropria- 
tlorLS  bill. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  achieve  an 
equitable  balance  between  the  necessity 
ror  economy  and  the  necessity  of  ful- 
filling our  respon.sibilities  with  respect 
to  domestic  problems. 

We  h.ave  made  substantial  cuts  and 
reductions. 

We  i.ave  deferred  items  which  we  felt 
should  be  deferred. 

We  have  funded  programs  which  we 
felt  should  be  funded  as  necessary  at 
this  time. 

We  have  deferred  appropriations  for 
unauthorized  programs. 

We  are  proceeding  to  recommend  ap- 
oroprlatlons  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  on  which 
the  House  has  acted. 

Time  ^111  not  permit  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  items  contained  in  the 
~\blll.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  wotild  hope  that 
«verv  Member  would  read  our  report 
carefully.  We.  of  course,  stand  ready  to 
give  eveiT  Member  any  and  all  informa- 
tion needed  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
larger  items  in  this  appropriations 
measure. 

The  regulatory  agencies  are  ftmded  at 
essentia^ij-  the  same  level  as  last  fiscal 
year. 

FOR    GENERAL    SERVICES    .ADMINISTRATION 

**  The  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  S509.291.300  for  the  Gen- 
eral Semces  Administration. 

The  committee  is  reconomending  aj» 
appropriation  of  §494,813.000. 

This  i-eflects  a  total  cut  and  reduction 
of  -364,671.900  below  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  current  year. 

This  represents  a  reduction  of  S14.- 
478,300  less  than  the  budget  requested. 

There  are  no  new  public  btiilding  con- 
struction proiects  ftmded  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

We  have  approved  the  budget  estimate 
of  510,995,000  for  sites  and  planning  for 
.seven  projects  and  increases  for  four 
others  where  additional  funding  is  re- 
quired This  will  permit  GSA  to  continue 
plannmg  on  a  minimal  basis — to  keep 
the  motor  idling  for  an  acceleration  as 
conditions  permit. 

GSA  will,  of  course,  continue  its  im- 
portant services  to  the  Government. 
These  services  include  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service — the  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice— the  National  Archives  and  Record 
Service — the  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications SerMce — and  the  Property 
Management  and  Disposal  Service, 
among  others. 

NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUND.ATlON 

The  conrmittee  considered  a  budget  re- 
quest of  $500  million  for  the  National 
Science  Foimdation. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
S400  million. 

Thi-  represents  a  substantial  cut  of 
SlOO  million. 


While  this  is  a  large  reduction  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  indicate  any  lack  of  in- 
terest in  science  and  research  by  our 
committee. 

National  Science  Foundation  has  a 
carryover  balance  of  $46,500.000— and 
has  an  unexpended  balance  of  some  $650 
million.  Much  of  this  $650  million,  how- 
ever, is~allocated  to  projects  and  com- 
mitments extended  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  compe- 
tence and  dedication  of  the  Director  and 
members  of  the  National  Science  Board 
and  recommends  that  they  make  the 
necessary  contractual  adjustments  in  the 
institutional  and  fellowship  grants  pro- 
grams to  effectuate  the  economies  pro- 
posed. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  a  long-range  basis — but 
we  also  recognize  the  necessity  of  setting 
immediate  priorities  in  view  of  our 
stringent  budgetary  situation. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  committee  considered  budget  re- 
quests of  $213,600,000  for  the  programs 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment program.  S 

The  committee  recommends  a  cut  and 
reduction  of  $45  million. 

We  recommend  $168,600,000  to  finance 
this  program  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  embraces  13  States,  397 
counties,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  average  annual  income  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area  is  estimated  to  be  24  per- 
cent below  the  national  average. 

Certainly  we  should  provide  appro- 
priations to  assist  our  cities  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems  of  ix)verty  and 
imemployment. 

But  we  must  also  provide  funding  to 
assist  this  great  Appalachian  region  in 
combating  rural  poverty  and  ilnemploy- 
ment.  We  must  help  Appalachia  develop 
its  resources  and  provide  opportunities 
for  its  people. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $4.370,400.fl00  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,008,223,000  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
1969. 

This  represents  a  billion- dollar  slash 
in  fimding  from  fiscal  1967 — a  cut  and 
reduction  of  $959,777,000  below  the  1967 
funding  level. 

We  made  a  $580,677,000  cut  below  1968. 
We  have  made  a  fiu-ther  cut  of  S362.- 
177.000  below  the  budget  for  next  year. 

Appropriations  for  these  programs  of 
space  exploration  and  the  development 
of  this  needed  technology  have  been 
on  a  decliiiing  curve  for  several  years. 
Several  years  ago  the  agency  was  funded 
at  about  S6  billion.  Later  the  funding 
dropped  to  $5  4  billion  and  then  S5  bil- 
lion. Last  year  the  space  budget  was  cut 
to  $4' 2  billion.  This  year  we  are  recom- 
mending continuing  the  space  program 
at  a  $4  billion  level. 

Annual  funding  has  thus  dropped  from 


$6  billion  to  S4  billion  In  a  period  of  the 
last  few  years. 

Certainly  we  iiave  made  great  prog- 
ress in  our  programs  of  space  explora- 
tion. We  have  dramatized  our  scentlfic 
leadership  m  many  areas.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  we  can  come 
from  behind  and  r.old  our  own  in  the 
scientific  area. 

During  the  space  decade,  we  have 
launched  more  vehicles — traveled  more 
miles — and  achieved  more  time  in  space 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Our  achievements  in  space  are  out- 
standing. 

The  committee  commends  the  Admin- 
istrator— our  astronauts — and  the  great 
.scientific  and  space  team  for  their 
competence. 

The  Nation  i.s  proud  of  its  space  team. 
However,    because    of    our-  stringent 
budgetary  situation  we  are  recommend- 
ing a  hard-rock  space  budget. 

The  fuiiding  provided  in  this  bill  will 
continue  the  space  procram  at  a  reduced 
level  but  we  can  achieve  our  objectives. 
All  three  areas  of  space  funding — re- 
search and  development,  construction, 
and  administrative  operations — are  re- 
duced and  cut  back. 

This  cut  in  the  NASA  budaet  reflects 
the  current  budgetary  situation.  NASA 
should  have  flexibility  in  allocating  and 
reprosramins  the  funds  that  are  made 
available  so  as  to  best  absorb  the  sub- 
stantial cujs  that  are  made  necessary  at 
this  time. 

Formerly  420,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  space  program  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.    . 

Space  employment  has  now  dropped 
to  243.000 — appropriations  reductions 
have  cut  employment  in  half.  Most  of 
these  employees  work  for  NASA 
contractors. 

There  is  a  report  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  further  reduce  appro- 
priations for  the  space  program. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  funding  for 
NASA  can  be  reduced  further  without 
compromising  safety. 

We  do  not  feel  that  further  reductions 
can  be  made  without  endangering  or 
wrecking  the  programs. 

The  committee  considers  it  important 
that  our  space  team — the  finest  in  the 
world — be  continued  and  retained  intact 
as  far  as  possible. 

We  trust  that  no  further  cuts  uill  be 
made — and  that  you  will  sustain  the 
committee  in  the  recorn'mendations  we 
are  making  in  this  bill. 

THE    CRISIS    OF    OCR    CITIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
saiy  to  emphasize  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

The  fact  that  our  cities  are  in  a  crisis 
is  an  overpowering  fact  of  life  m  our 
Nation  today. 

We  are  all  concerned — we  are  all  dis- 
turbed— we  all  want  to  see  these  basic 
problems  solved. 

A  year  ago  during  our  discussion  of 
the  appropriations  for  HUD  for  this  fiscal 
year.  I  stood  in  this  same  spot  and 
warned  that  the  Nation  is  facing  the 
third  great  crisis  In  Its  histoiy.  < 

Our  first  great  crisis  was  the  Civil  War. 

Om-  second  great  crisis  was  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 


And  now  we  face  the  Nation's  third 
great  crisis — the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

ARCHSTONE    OF    OUR    CIVILIZATION 

Our  cities  are  the  archstone  of  our  Na- 
tion. If  the  archstone  is  unsteady  and  un- 
stable the  entire  structure  is  endan- 
gered—and our  cherished  American  way 
of  life  is  challenged  and  endangered. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. .  ,      ,  ^. 

It  will  help  provide  a  partial  solution 
to  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  purpose  of  a 
city  is  to  make  man  happy  and  safe. 

Nine  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
man  moved  from  the  field  to  the  city  to 
seek  safely  and  mutual  security — but  to- 
day, in  modern  America,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  fled  the  city  in  search  of  safety 
and  security.  And  others  are  leaving. 

This  is  a  sad  and  shocking  commen- 
tary on  our  time  and  our  day  in  history. 
Civilization  began  when  man  began  to 
feel  safe  and  secure  in  his  cities  and 
turned  to  areas  of  personal  achievement 
and  fulfillment. 

In  the  safety  of  the  city,  man's  crea- 
tivity and  diversity  and  talents  flour- 
ished civilization  evolved  into  the  great 
metropolitan  cities  of  today— and  into 
the  crisis  that  unprecedented  growth  has 
created. 

Our  cities  once  again  must  become 
stable  and  secure  centers  of  growth 
where  law  and  order  prevails— where 
people^  can  work  together  without  fear- 
where  ijeople  can  live  together  and  pros- 
per together— without  the  specter  of  vio- 
lence haunting  their  days  and  nights. 

The  torch  of  the  rioter  must  be  put 
out  and  the  torch  of  progress  must  be 

held  high.  ,    ^, 

We  must  move  forward  through  the 
cooperation  and  rood  will  of  all  Amer- 
icans, within  a  framework  of  law  and 
order. 

THE    XF.ED    IS  APPARENT 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  recom- 
mending this  appropriations  bill  for  our 
cities  we  legislate  not  from  feAr  but 
because  of  concern  and  commitment. 

We  are  recommending  this;  bill  with 
its  generous  appropriations  for  our  cities 
because  our  cities  are  jammed  with  peo- 
ple and  crammed  with  problems.^ 
■  Congress  has  responded.  We  have 
passed  much  legislation  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  our  cities— large  and  small. 
We  cannot  do  the  job  alone  but  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  provide  stim.ulus 
and  leadership. 

We  must  continue  to  coordinate  and 
stimulate  the  combined  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels— of  private  enter- 
prise— and,  most  important,  of  people 
themselves. 

There  must  be  cooperation  between 
our  people  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  re- 
building our  cities. 

The  basic  thi-ust  to  achieve  the  co- 
operation ?nd  our  goals  and  objectives 
must  come  from  local  leadership  and 
from  the  people  themselves. 

Congress  has  acted  decisively  and  sub- 
stantiayy  to  help  solve  the  problems  that 
plague  our  cities. 
The  in-oblems  of— 
Slums  and  .substandard  housing. 
Crime  and  violence. 
Poverty  and  ignorance  and  disease. 
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High  unemployment  in  certain  areas 
and  groups. 

The  pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 

Th4. traffic  congestion  that  threatens 
to  congeal  transportation. 

The  exodus  of  leadership  and  taxpay- 
ers to  the  suburbs.  . 

The  erosion  of  the  commumty  spn-it- 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
trustr^that  is  the  foundation  of  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  is  the  basis 
upon  which  all  of  our  problems  must  be 

solved.  .     ..     ,     ,     i^ 

Congress  has  placed  on  the  books  legis- 
lation to  combat  poverty— to  provide  em- 
ployment^to  build  better  housing— to 
provide  good  schools  and  instruction— to 
curb  the  pollution  of  our  air  and 
streams— to  ease  the  traffic  congestion— 
and  to  encourage  people  to  work  and  plan 
together  in  their  communities. 

Congress  has  created  the  Cabinet- 
level  Des>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibihties  of  iilanning.  assisting, 
and  helping  our  cities  with  problems  ot 
inadequate  and  substandard  housing— 
and  the  other  traditional  enemies  of 
mankind  in  our  cities. 

HUD  is  working  hard  at  this  job  and 
Congress  is  doing  its  part. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  crisis  of  our  citie.s^ 
pointed  out  that  his  recommended 
budget  includes  funds  totaling  more  than 
S22  billion  for  assistance  to  our  cities 
through  more  than  100  programs. 

A  special  analysis  of  the  budget  puts 
Federal  expenditures  in  this  area  at  $37 
biUion— more    than    twice    the    level  of 

1961.  .   .    , 

Since  1957  Congress  has  appropriated 
more  than  $4»/2  billion  for  urban  re- 
newal alone  in  the  war  on  blight  and 

slums.  .  ^  ... 

Since '.1 959  appropriatioijs  for  public 
housing  to  provide  dccenthomes  for  poor 
people  have  totaled  Si. 8  billion. 

The  open-space  land  program — en- 
acted in  1962- has  channeled  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  into  our 
cities  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 

parks.  ^  . 

The  ixipular  water  and  sewer  grant 
program— enacted  in  1966— has  been 
funded  to  a  total  of  3365  million— in- 
cluding S150  million  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  .   ., 

Last  vear  Congress  appropriated 
SI  663,000.000  for  the  war  on  poverty— 
and  much  of  this  is  being  spent  m  our 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  where  70 
percent  of  our  people  now  live. 

CALLS    FOR    MASSIVE    PROGRAMS 

The  President  in  an  earlier  message 
to  Congress  this  year  on  our  cities  rec- 
ommended the  construction  of  26  million 
friew  homes  and  apartments  over  the 
hext  decade— including  units  for  1 
miUion  people  next  fiscal  year. 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  called  for 
a  "massive  and  sustained  commitment'  — 
including    600.000    housing    units    next 

A  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Problems— the  Riblcoff  committee- 
called  for  a  S500  biUlon  expenditure  m 
our  cities  over  a  10-year  period. 


Governor  Rockefeller  recently  esti- 
mated the  needs  of  our  cities  exceed 
$150  billion,  and  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York  said  it  would  take  $50  bU- 
lion  in  New  Ybrk  City  alone  over  the 
next  10  years  to  solve  that  great  city's 
problems. 

Mayor  Cavanaugh  of  Detroit  recently 
called  for  a  $250  billion  urban  develop- 
ment fund  for  cities. 

There  is  a  great  clamor  for  massive 
Federal  expenditures  and -federal  ap- 
propriations—but I  would  point  out  that 
the  Federal  Government — as  important 
as  its  role  is  in  this  area— cannot  re- 
solve these  problems  alone. 

There  must  be  a  commitmentr— a 
broad-based  commitment — a  commit- 
ment that  includes  business,  industr>-, 
labor,  as  well  as  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  from  government 
at  all  levels,  if  these  problems  are  to  be 
solved. 

What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  has   passed   much   legislation   in 

this  field.  -i- 

We  have  provided  billions  in  appro- 
priations— but  commitments  from  other 
.sectors  of  our  economy  and  our  society 
are  required  and  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  get  the  job  done. 

CAUGHT    IN    A    SgrEEZE 

The  Nation,  as  we  all  recognize,  is 
caught  in  a  financial  squeeze— between 
the  agony  of  our  cities  and  the  ordeal  m 

Vietnam.  ,,  .  . 

Our  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered and  weighed  ou'-  commitment  in 
Vietnam — our  commitments  at  liome — 
and  our  fiscal  and  monetary  situation. 

While  providing  a  generous  appropi  la- 
tion  for  HUD — for  our  cities — we  have 
al.so  made  .some  substantial  cuts  and  re- 
ductions in  this  bill.  * 
The  problems  of  centuries  cannot  be 
cured  overnight. 

The  .solution  of  these  complex  prob- 
lems will  take  time  and  a  national  com- 
mitment by  all  .sectors  of  our  economy 
The  private  sector  ol  our  economy 
must  apply  the  great  teclmology  and 
techniques  ot  our  time  to  the  iJioblems 
of  our  cities— and  many  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  moving  ahead  wth 
programs  of  their  own  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  insurance  industry',  as  we  know. 
has  committed  a  billion  dollars  to  pro- 
viding housing  in  slum  and  ghetto  areas 
of  our  cities.  Private  foundations  and 
other  groups  are  helping  with  commit- 
ments. 

I  commend  these  captains  of  commerce 

and  Industry.  ^  .v,  • 

I  commend,  their  initiative  and  then 

leadership.  .    ,  . 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  Ins  mes- 

.sage  on  cities: 

The  Governments  concern  us  to  siinuilaie 
private  enerev  and  local  action-to  provide 
capital  where  needed,  to  guarantee  financmg. 
to  offer  assistance  that  encourages  plannmg 
and  construction. 


A  big  job  belongs  to  the  private 
sector— the  homebuilders.  the  mortgage 
banker,  the  contractor,  the  nonprofit 
sponsor,  the  industrialist  who  now  sees 
in  the  challenge  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities— large  and  smaU— re- 
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quires    this    kind    of    cooperation    and 

commitments 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SMALL  TOWNS 

In  my  view  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  ^mailer  cities  is  just  as  important  to 
the  solution  of  the  urban  problem  as  the 
rebuilding  and  improvement  of  our  big 
cities. 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  also  emphasized  this 
point — as  has  Secretary  Weaver  of  HUD. 

Obviously,  the  strengthening  and  pro- 
viding of  jobs  and  opportunities  in  small- 
er cities  will  reduce  the  waves  of  out- 
migration  into  our  already  crowded  and 
congested  big  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas 

And  much  of  HUD's  effort  is  concen- 
trated in  our  smaller  commimities — a 
balanced  effort  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  .-maUer  cities  and  in  the  rebuild- 
ing and  improvement  of  our  large  cities. 

.'^o.  Mr  Chairman,  we  must  proceed  on 
both  fronts — in  the  big  cities  and  in  the 
.-mailer  cities — if  we  are  to  lead  the  way 
m  the  .solution  of  these  urban  problems. 

The  appropriations  we  are  providing 
m  this  bill  should  help  immensely. 

THE     DEPIRTMFNT    OF    HOrslNG    AND    mBAN 

:  EVELOPMENT 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urtxan  Development  we  are  recommend- 
ing  an   appropriation   of   SI. 229, 686.000. 

We  have  made  some  reductions  but 
the  reductions  made  are  largely  in  par- 
ncipation  certificate  sale?  authority. 

-After  careful  study  and  review,  the 
committee  decided  not  to  recommend  any 
-ales  of  participation  certificates  for 
f-ither  HUD  or  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  1969. 

These  .-ales  are  not  needed  because  of 
-ubstantial  carryovers  in  such  author- 
ity. They  are  not  expected  to  be  used  in 
1969. 

La.-t  year  we  authorized  the  sale  of 
S2  385.000,000  in  participation  sales  for 
HUD. 

The  Department  has  not  used  all  of 
this  authority. 

HUD  at  this  time  has  some  $255  mii- 
lion  in  unused  participation  certificate 
authority. 

The  carryover  is  sufQcient  for  the  needs 
of  these  agencies  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  there  is 
one  exception — HUD's  program  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

HUD  needs  S25  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  providing  this  amount  by  direct 
appropriation. 

OTHrR   URBAN   AIDS 

While  providing  in  excess  of  -Si' billion 
for  HUD  in  new  money,  this  amoimt  does 
not  by  any  meaiLs  reflect  the  total  outlay 
for  city  programs. 

Direct  appropriations  for  urban  areas 
are  estimated  in  the  budget  at  S2  740  - 
400.000  for  fiscal  1969.  This  includes  ap- 
propnations  we  are  recommending  in 
this  bill  plus  advaaiced  funding  for  ur- 
ban renewal  provided  last  year. 

Total  Federal  assistance  for  urban 
areas  for  1969  will  exceed  S22  billion. 

This  includes  urban  assistance  from 
many  Federa.  depanments  and  agen- 
cies— the  Department  of  Transportation. 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Oflftce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, among  others. 

This  includes  direct  appropriations, 
loans,  grants,  and  other  commitments 

In  addition  to  these  items  HUD  also 
will,  of  course,  continue  its  FUA  and 
FNMA  loan  insurance  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs. 

The  total  of  some  $37,520,000,000  Is 
provided  in  the  President's  budget  for  all 
types  of  urban  aids  and  assistance. 

SOME   RESULTS 

The  ongoing  HUD  programs  have  pro- 
vided much  assistance  for  the  cities. 

Some  1,500  communities  and  900,000 
people  have  been  served  by  HUD  s  public 
facility  loan  program. 

Six  hundred  cities  and  2  million  700 
families  have  been  assisted  by  the  water 
and  sewer  grant  program. 

There  are  more  than  2,100  public 
housing  authorities  in  the  Nation  and 
712,000  low-rent  public  housing  units. 
Another  75,000  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion next  year. 

Low-income  housing  units  built 
through  HUD  programs  total  1,079,000 
uroits  of  all  types. 

Urban  renewal  has  carried  the  fight 
against  blight  and  decay  to  640  cfties  of 
all  sizes.  Since  1949  redevelopers  have 
invested  S5,700,000,000  in  the  rebuilding 
of  blighted  areas.  Federal  appropriations 
of  $4  billion  have  been  provided  for  ur- 
ban renewal.  .    , 

By  the  end  of  1969  HUD  will' have  as- 
sisted in  the  acquisition  of  478  square 
miles  of  parkland  in  cities  throughout 
our  Nation. 

More  than  6.000  cities  and  towns  have 
received  planning  assistance,    v- 

I  cite  these  figures,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  to 
enlighten  those  who  are  concerned  that 
Congress  has  not  acted  in  response  to 
the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Congress  has  acted — and  acted  deci- 
sively and  substantially. 

I  repeat;  Urban  aids  for  fiscal  1969 
total  more  than  $22  billion. 

With  the  various  home  loan  and  in- 
surance programs  of  HUD  through  FHA 
and  FNMA,  urban  aid  funds  are  in- 
creased to  $37 '2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  some 
reductions  in  the  space  prograjn — In  the 
National  Science  Foundation— and  in 
other  agencies. 

However,  we  are  providing  a  generous 
appropriation  for  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— programs  for  our  cities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  full  budget-ed  amount 
of  $25,000,000  for  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  Sl.OOO.OOO  for  Alaska  housing,  we  are 
recommending  $35  million  for  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities. 

We  are  recommending  $38,838,000  for 
urban  planning  grants,  the  maximum 
authorized. 

We  are  recommending  $150  million  for 
water  and  sewer  grants. 

We  are  recommending  S350  million  for 
annual  contributions  for  low-rent  public 
housing. 

This  bill  also  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $75  million  for  open  space  park  prants. 

Despite  progress  made,  there  continues 
a  pressing  and  evident  need  for  low-in- 


come housing  In  view  of  this,  as  pointed 
out  in  our  committee  report,  we  urged. 
Secretary  Weaver  to  concentrate  much 
of  HUDs  re.«ources  on  this  problem. 

We  urged  the  Secretary  'o  utilize  all 
housing  programs  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss — all  the  tools  available  Tliese  hous- 
ing programs  include  the  rent  .-upplement 
i-)rot<ram — the  turnkey  program— public 
iiousmg — the  leased  housing  program — 
and  the  rent;  certificate  program  among 
others. 

We  urged  this  action  to  help  meet  the 
need  and  supply  the  demand  for  low- 
income  housing. 

In  this  bill  u  e  believe  we  have  presented 
a  balanced  program. 

MODEL     CITIES 

For  the  model  cities  program,  as  we 
know,  the  President  recommended  $1 
billion. 

The  total  presently  authorized  ior  the 
program  is  S650  million.  Legislation  is' re-, 
quired  for  the  other  $350,000,000  before 
appropriation.^  can  be  provided. 

We  are  recommending  S500  million — 
a  half  billion  dollars  for  model  cities. 

Two  hundred  rnillion  dollars  for  cities 
announced  in  the  iniUal  round. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  cities 
to  be  announced  in  the  second  round. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  for  urban 
renewal  in  model  cities  areas. 

I  repeat:  The  total  appropriation  we 
are  recommending  for  the  model  cities 
program  is  a  half  billion  dollars  for  1969. 
This  is  S188  million  above  the  funding,' 
level  lor  nscal  1968. 

I  think  this  is  a  generous  appropria- 
tion for  the  model  cities  program,  and  we 
should  see  some  results. 

RENT     SUPPLEMENT     PROGRAM 

We  considered  a  budget  request  for  S65 
million  for  the  free-enterprise  rent  sup-  . 
plement  program — the  new  look  in  low- 
rent  i:ublic  housing. 

We  are  recommending  S25  million  for 
this  ptogram  m  fiscal  1969. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  coramit- 
lee  felt  the  full  $65  million  amount 
should  be  approved. 

Some  members  felt  that  no  funds 
should  be  provided 

We  struck  a  compromise  and  agreed  on 
a  recommendation  of  $25  million. 

This  represents  a  cut  and  reduction  of 
,S40  million  below  the  budget  request. 

In  view  of  the  evident  need  for  low- 
rent  public  housing,  I  urge  that  the  com- 
promise figures  of  $25  million  be  ap- 
proved. This  amount  approved  by  our 
subcommittee  has  the  support  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committ.ee, 

This  program  offers  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  housing  program 
a  generous  injection  of  free  enterprise. 

This  approach  moves  free  enterprise 
into  the  field  of  pubhc  housing. 

The  program  is  an  ongoing  program. 

It  is  being  utilized. 

It  is  considered  most  attractive  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  private  developers,  pri- 
vate builders. 

Of  the  542  million  appropriated  to  date 
541,730.000  Jias  been  committed  for  rent 
.supplement  projects. 

Today,  there  are  574  projects  in  348 
cities  in  48  States. 

These  projects  contam  a  total  of  al- 
most 60,000  units  of  housing. 


As  of  this  date  2.200  tamilies  are  living 
in  rent  supplement  units. 

Nonprofit  sponsors  Include  church 
groups  of  virtually  all  denominations, 
sei-vice  organizations  like  Kiwanis  and 
Rotary,  fraternal  organizations,  trade 
and  craft  unions,  and  veterans  organiza- 

For  30  years  we  have  had  public  hous- 
ing which  is  government  owned,  govern- 
ment managed,  government  financed. 

In  contrast  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  privately  built,  privately  fi- 
nanced, ijrivately  owned,  and  privately 
operated.  It  is  moving  ahead. 

And  unlike  public  housinL',  these  units 
are  in  buildings  that  will  remain  on  the 
tax  rolls  and  contribute  their  share  ot 
taxes  to  local  government. 

lu'^ujiance  companies  have  announced 
that  $1  billion  will  be  provided  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  rent  supplement  program. 

This  prograni  is  based  on  the  sound 
principle  of  fhe  substitution  of  private 
credit  fpr  public  credit  and  deserves  sup- 
port, 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

.  Let  us  consider  briefly  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
the  largest  item  in  the  bill. 

We  considered  a  budget  request  ot 
$7,013,480,000.  This  excludes  the  request 
for  participation  sales  of  $515  million 
which  was  denied  because  of  a  substan- 
tial caj-ryover. 

The  committee  has  made  only  nominal 
'•eductions  from   the  request. 

-We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,974,207,000.  for  all  programs 
•  of  ttte  Veterans'  Administration. 

There   are   approximately   26   million 

■ '  veterans  m  the  United  States  and  more 

'■     than   66   million   members   of   veterans' 

families  and  survivors. 

..  It  is  estimated  that  veterans  eligible 

-'for  benefits  will  increase  by  517,000  in 

1369.  ^      - 

Nearly  85.300.000.000—75  percent  of 
appropriations  we  are  recommending— 
is  to  finance  benefits  programs. 

Another  Sl.484,727.000  or  21  percent- 
is  requested  for  medical  programs. 
Administrative    expenses    are   only    3 

percent.  . 

Compensations  and  pensions — a  nxea 
item  by  law — will  require  54,654,336,000 
in  1969.  the  largest  item  in  the  bill. 

This  Nation  has  the  most  effective  and 
most  com^prehensive  veterans  assistance 
program  in  history. 

Our  veterans  deserve  the  best— and  a 
grateful  Nation  is  providing  these  great 
benefit  programs.  < 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
repeat:  ^  ,. 

We  considered  budget  request  totaling 

$16,570,580,000. 

We  made  cuts  and  reductions  totaling 
$2,899,944,300. 

a    17* 2 -percent   re- 


This   constitutes 
duction. 

This,  I  am  advised,  is  the  largest  per- 
centage in  the  history  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

We  have  achieved  two   goals  in   this 

bill: 

First,  we  achieved  some  substantial  re- 
ductions needed  because  of  our  budg- 
etary situation. 


Second,  we  have  provided  generously 
for  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  ouj- 

We  must  get  on  with  the  unfinished 
business  in  our  cities. 

I  want  to  commend  this  bill  to  you  lor 
vour  support. 

This  measure  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Approximately 
8  years  ago  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  tried  to 
work  out  some  agreement  on  a  program 
for  lehabihtation,  upkeep  of  our  vet- 
erans' hospital  .system  in  this  country, 
which  has  a  value  of  something  close  to 
$2  billion.  We  finally  came  up  with  the 
figure  of  approximately  $100  million  a 
vear  for  a  10-year  period. 

Almost  every  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  given  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  figure  similar  to  that.  This 
year,  of  course,  they  have  not.  In  your 
report  vou  say  that  you  have  deferred  the 
Item  of  $25  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  hospital  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.  The 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  as  follows: 
There  is  no  limitation  on  any  other  money 
that  has  been  given  the  VA.  They  can  go 
ahead  and  use  the  money  they  liave? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  that  there  are  no  funds 
in  here  for  Federal  building  construction 
by  the  GSA.  There  is  only  one  new  hos- 
pital recommended  which  would  be  at 
San  Antonio  for  about  $25  million.  This 
item  was  deferred  at  this  time,  consistent 
with  our  policy  of  no  new  construction. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  there  is  no 
limitation  on  any  other  money  the  Ad- 
ministrator   has    for    the    VA    hospital 

system? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  As  the  gen- 
.  tleman  knows,  we  are  providing  for  hos- 
pital programs,  and  the  funds  can  be 
available  for  repairs  and  improvements 
of  systems,  communications,  and  utilities, 
but  no  new  hospital-  construction  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  There  are  five  new  hos- 
pitals that  are  being  completed  at  this 
time  and  will  be  in  various  stages  of 
activation  in  1969. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  from  Texas 
that  San  Antonio  Is  the  next  city  on  the 
list  to  have  a  new  veterans'  hospital. 
But  since  we  did  not  provide  any  funds 
for  other  Federal  buildings,  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  fund  this  new 
hospital  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teruiessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  has  said.  Is  correct.  I  think. 
In  direct  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  It  ought  to  be 
indicated  that  there  Is  no  limitation  on 
funds  for  rehabUitatlon,  the  particular 
Item  that  you  are  specifically  interested 
in,  and  one  that  this  committee  is  inter- 
ested in,  too. 
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Chairman,  will 


Mr.  MONAGAN.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  substantially  answered  the 
question  I  have  In  mind,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  provision  qf^  fuiads  for  con- 
struction of  public  bulldmgs  under  GSA. 
Am  I  correct  In  assuming  that  this  means 
that,  since  the  $63  million  is  eliminated, 
tnere  will  be  no  funds  for  contracts  for 
new  construction? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  There  will 
be  no  contracts  for  new  construction,  but 
ongoing  contracts  will  be  finished.  Those 
that  have  already  been  let  will  be  funded 
and  completed.  However,  funds  are  being 
provided  In  the  amount  of  $10  million 
10  continue  to  acquire  sites  and  planning 
for  11  buildings  that  are  planned  for  the 
future.  So  planning  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  further  question,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  We  have  recently  had  Infor- 
mation of  a  general  policy  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
expenditures,  the  reduction  of  budget  re- 
quests. Boes  this  proposed  bill  fit  In  with 
that  policy?».-If  so.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  EViNS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  I  under- 
stand that  Vh^-P  may  be  an  amendment 
offered  to  limit  expenditures.  We  are  17.5 
percent  below  the  budget.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  what  level 
of  funding  or  expenditure  limitation  may 
be  proposed,  but  certainly  we  have  made 
our  cuts.  We  have  made  more  than  our 
share. 

I  do  not  think  another  expenditure 
limitation  proposal  should  be  made  to 
this  bUl.  We  have  made  substantial  cuts 
already  in  both  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Cloalrman,  will  the 
gentleman  neld? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Clmirman,  if  1  mi- 
derstand  this  bill,  we  propose  to  appro- 
priate over  $4  billion  for  space  and  $1.2 
bUlion  for  HUD.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  men- 
tioned a  figure  of  S22  billion,  which  he 
says  will  be  spent  in  the  cities,  but  I  as- 
sume that  in  this  figure  he  is  including 
health  measures,  welfare  measures, 
education  measures,  while  the  fact  re- 
mains that  for  slum  clearance  and  for 
improving  ther  horrible  housing  condi- 
tions in  our  cities  we  are  not  appropriat- 
ing more  than  the  amount  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  keep  this  In  perspective, 
to  show  our  system  of  priorities  is  $4 
billion  for  space  and  SI  billion  for 
housing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  did  not 
understand  the  message  correctly.  I  tried 
to  convey  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  making  financial  commitments  of  over 
$22  billion  in  all  programs  for  the  cities. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  also  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
tables  on  pages  14  and  15  of  volume  IH 
of  our  hearings  showing  the  various  ex- 
penditures In  our  cities.  It  totals  $22,245 
billion  for  1969.  This  does  not  Include  the 
loan  programs,  the  Insurance  programs, 
and  the  guaranteed  financing,  which  is 
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an  additional  $15,281  billion,  for  a  total 
of  537,526.000,000. 

Tiie  gentleman  did  not  get  my  message 
that  a  substantial  total  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  aoin^;  to  the  cities.  This 
often  is  not  fully  understood. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
do  not  get  the  message  of  the  $22  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man should  have  heard  the  President's 
speech  or  read  the  President'.s  message. 
He  should  read  the  hearings  of  our  com- 
mittee. Again  I  refer  the  gentleman  to 
the  tables  on  pages  14  and  15  of  volume 
III  of  our  hearings,  which  go  into  great 
detail.  We  asiced  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  give  us  this  information. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  viela? 

Mr  EV^NS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  srentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
P-  Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  pl^ce  in  the  Record  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  HUD  will 
carry  beyond  fiscal  year  1969  and  into 
1970  lunds  amounting  to  §23,720.000,000 
of  previously  appropriated  money,  and 
only  $6  "billion  of  that  lias  been  obligated, 
and  SI 7  billion  is  lying  down  there 
unobliL-'atcd. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee. , Mr.  Chair- 
iTkan.  let  me  say  before  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Illinois  that  lie 
is  a  verv*  valuable  Member  of  our  House, 
an  articulate  and  able  Congressman,  and 
a  former  member  of  our  subcommittee 
wlio  lias  rendered  a  great  service  in  pre- 
senting the  case  for  the  cities.  The  gen- 
tleman IS  a  great  and  valued  Member 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES. .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  the  en- 
comiums 'Just  heaped  upon  me.  The 
lentleman  is  a  trreat  and  distinsurshed 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and  has 
just  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  tra- 
dition ,so  eloquently  established  by  his  ■ 
predecessor!  Congressman  Thomas,  of 
Texas.  • 

The  gentleman  is  eloquent  and  able. 
But  I  looic  atvthe  tables  to  which  the 
.gentleman  has  referred,  in  volume  III, 
pages  14  and  \o  of  ttie  hearings,  and  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  stating  the  total.s. 

As  I  read  those  tables,  however,  there 
is  no  indication  as  to  what  the  iMograms 
are  that  are  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  cities.  Rather,  all  that  is  set  forth 
in  these  tables  is  list  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  to  which  is  ascribed  the 
expenditure  of  certain  funds  to  the 
cities.  There  is  no  description  of  what 
the  programs  are. 

I  think  that  our  committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Commrtttee  should  detail 
the  programs  generally  listed  on  page  15. 
Members  from  time  to  time  have 
stated  the  vast  amount  of  help  made 
available  to  the  cities.  The  figures  of  S22 
and  S37  billion  have  been  used  several 
times,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  staff 
of  this  committee  were  to  set  out  in  de- 
tail what  programs  and  what  amounts 
make  up  the  S22  billion  and  S37  billion 
in  assistance  that  is  supposed  to  go  to 
the  cities. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 


my  friend,  our  stafif  has  the  information. 
It  was  prepare^  by  the  Department  of 
HUD.  Secretary  Weaver  supplied  the 
data  and  information  which  are  in  the 
tables. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  One  cannot  dispute  it,  be- 
cause one  does  not  know  what  makes  it 
up.  All  we  have  is  a  summary  of  expend- 
itures, without  knowing  to  what  pro- 
grams those  expenditures  are  attributed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
all  programs,  it  is  $8.9  billion. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  but  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  HEW. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  talking 
about  Federal  aids  to  urban  areas,  where 
70  percent  of  our  people  live,  and  where 
we  have  critical  problems  to  which  this 
Congress  is  addressing  itself. 

We  would  be  irresponsible  if  we  voted 
huge  sums  without  considering  what  the 
other  agencies  are  doing  concurrently. 

Mr.  YATES.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
lis  what  is  the  minimum  amoimt  of  pop- 
ulation that  is  defined  in  the  word 
•cities'"  to  which  these  expenditures  are 
applicable?  Would  a  city  of  r.OOO  be  in- 
cluded in  this  table?  Would  a  city  of 
1.500  be  included  this  table? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  ,have 
problems  in  all  of  our  cities.  The  gTeat 
burden  is  in  the  large  metropolitan  are^s. 
such  as  Chicago,  which,  the  gentleman 
represents.  The  lion's  share  is  '-;oing,to 
those  areas.  There  are  some  planning 
and  water  projects  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentlemin.know 
that  to  be  a  fact?  '   t 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  We  had 
testimony  that  the  great  percentage  of 
the  appropriation  goes  rnto  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  big  citifes  we 
also  have  to  solve  the  problems,  of  ^the 
smaller  cities  and  the  outmigration  into 
the  larger  cities.  Whatever  we  can  do 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cities  by 
assisting  the  smaller  communities,  is  an- 
other approach  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  major  cities. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiir  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
misconstrues  my  attitude.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  speech  he  made  earlier, 
acknowledging  the  gre^t  crisis  which 
does  exist  in  our  cities. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
table  to  which  the  gentleman  referred  is 
inadequate,  because  it  does  not  siiow 
that  90  percent  of  the  funds  go  into  the 
cities  of  the  size  of  Chicago  or  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  or  Philadelphia. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  information  contained  in 
these  hearings,  there  were  a  statement 
as  to  w-here  the  money  goes,  by  size  of 
cities,  and  as  to  the  programs  to  which 
the  expenditures  are  attributable. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Office  of 


Economic   Opportuiiity  spends   another 
SI. 6  billion  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  that  program  does 
go  to  cities  of  1.000  !X)pulation  or  2,000 
population  and  under. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
gentleman  wish  to  discriminate  against 
smaller  cities  and  the  medium-sized 
cities?  » 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  no  willingness  to       > 
discriminate  against  any  city.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  facts,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  tables  give  us  the 
facts. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  tables 
are  clear  and  available  for  the  gentle- 
mans  con.';ideration,  ; 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
son],  also  a  valued  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr,  JOELSON.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  EVU^S  of  Tennessee.  He  is  also  a 
Memb^'  v\ii>3  is  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  JOELi^ON.  I  am  very  unsatisfied, 
and  I  hoi>e  I  stay  that  way  until  we  get 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  cities. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  This 
Congress  established  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, as  a  separate  Department  pi 
Goverrmient.  yet  this  Appropriations 
Committee  still  does  not  have  a  separate 
subconunittee  for  that  Department.  We 
consider  their  appropriation  along  with 
that  for  NASA.  CAB.  and  others.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why  we  cannot 
have  a  separate  appropriation  bill  for 
the  cities  just  as  we  do  for  the  farmers? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
tnan  is  aware  that  many  of  our  subcom- 
mittees have  more  than  one  Department. 
He  serves  on  one  that  has  three  Depart- 
ments. We  have  only  one.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Department  of,Hou.sing- 
and  Urban  Development,  It  was  f  orm.erly 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  of  course  was  an  independent 
agency  and  was  in  this  bill.  It  has  re- 
mained .with  Uiis  ^rdup  and  we  have 
tried  to '  recogmzS ~fhe  demands  cf  the 
cities.  We  fc^felieve  they  are  treated  very 
wnell  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe,  if  the  gentle- 
man \vill  allow  me  to  .say  so,  that  the 
subcommittee  is  overworked  with  too 
many  agencies,  and  HUD  should  be  un- 
der a  .sei^arate  eubcommitjee. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EVINS  01  Tennessee.  I  am  'Aad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  has  cut  the  budgej 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  by 
$100   million.   v\-hich  is  895   million  less 
than  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  ques- 
tion I  have  then  goes  to  the  way  in  which' 
these  cuts  will  take  place.  It  is  my  under-^ 
standing  from  your  report  that  you  be-  . 
lieve  in  the  competence,  the  skills,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Dr.  Haworth, 


and  the  members  of  the  National  Science 
Board  headed  by  Dr.'  Handler.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  trust  they  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  reductions  which  this 
cut  of  $100,000,000  will  entail  where  they 
see  fit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  have  great  respect  for 
Dr.  Leland  Haworth.  the  Director  of  the 
National    Science    Foundation,    and   Dr. 
Handler,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Science    Board.    They  are    doing    great 
work  in  upgrading  science  and  in  making 
grants  to  universities  for  scholarships  all 
through  the  Nation.  We  have  generally 
allowed  the  Foundation  to  njake  a  de- 
cision on  priorities  as  to  which  program 
has   the    greatest    importance    and   the 
highest  priority.  The  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  are  provided 
in   a   single   appropriation.   We   do   not 
.^  want  to  hurt  the  work  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  They  can  allot  the 
funds  a.s  the  Board  determines. 
^      Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  has  been  the  history  of 
"the   National   Science    Foundation   that 
w^hen  cuts  are  made  there  is  a  certain 
amount    of    discretion    involved    in    the 
making   of  them   and  this  discretion  is 
reposed  in  the  Director  and  the  members 
of  the  National  Science  Board.  As  I  recall 
it  further,  in  1966.  when  a  cut  of  .some 
$50  million  was  made,  it  was  directed  at 
that  time  that"  the  programs  to  develop 
centers  of  excellence  m  .science  and  en- 
gineering not  be  affected.  Even  though 
the  gentleman-ln  the  well  has  said  he  has 
faith  in  the  National  Science  Board,  on 
page  22  of  the  bill  it  is  provided: 

That  of  the  foregoing  amount  not  less  than 
S37.600.000  .=hall  be  available  for  tuition, 
grants,  and  allowances  m  connection  with  a 
program  of  supplementary  training  for  sec- 
ondary school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers. 

So  v^'hat  we  have  here  is  a  situation 
where  on  the  one  hand  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  says  that  SlOO  million  shall  be 
cut  and  the  economies  fhall  be  made  by 
the  Director  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  and  then  he  puts  a 
hmitation  on  them  in  one  category.  If 
this  is  adhered  to.  thfe  cuts  must  neces- 
sarily be  deeper  in  the  other  NSF  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  respectfully  .suggest  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  when 
the  proper  time  comes  it  is  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  so  that  this  part 
1  have  just  referred  to  will  be  struck  and 
so  that  there  can  be  a  fair  allotment  of 
the  cuts  necessarj'  within  Jill  programs 
rather  than  to  have  one  program  favored 
above  the  rest. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  are  giv- 
ing them  flexibility  to  make  these  allo- 
cations wherever  they  see  fit.  and  the 
priorities  can  be  determined  by  them. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  thought 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  support 
science  was  at  the  teaching  level.  A 
broad  base  was  what  we  wanted  rather 
than  at  the  top  .scientific  level.  They  are 
doing  great  work  at  the  top.  but  we  felt 
if  the  base  were  broadened  there  could 
be  a  greater  growth  in  science.  That  is 
the  reason'  for  allocating  a  certain 
amount  to  the  base  level.  I  do  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gen*  .eiH,>     will 


yield  further,  it  is  understood.  1  am  sure, 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Science  Re- 
search and  Development,  which  I  chrar. 
looked  into  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  depth  just  a  short  time  back. 

We  had  a  discussion  about  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  we  analyzed  every 
program  with  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  involved.  There  is  not 
any  reason  that  one  program  be  given  a 
higher  priority  over  the  others. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Sir."  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  BoLANDl.  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  amplify  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  with  reference  to  the  training  (j&d 
support  of  the  institutes  programs  Tor 
secondary  science  and  mathematics 
teachers.  Since  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram many  years  ago,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore some  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
Congress  came  liere  to  serve  in  this  body, 
this  committee  recognized  a  need  for 
Federal  support  in  this  area. 

The  bill  provides  S400  million  ior  the 
Foundation  for  fiscal  1969.  There  has 
been  a  SlOO  million  cut  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  However,  with 
reference  to  the  strengthening  of  .second- 
ary science  and  mathematics  teaching, 
no  one  who  has  ever  served  in  this  Con- 
gress since  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion came  into  being  has  ever  wanted  to 
undercut  it  by  not  i^roperly  funding  its 
requests.  I  say  this  with  respect  to  both 
the  Directoi'.  a  very  able  gentleman,  and 
those  who  serve  on  the  board. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are;, 
S400  million  in  this  bill  for  that  agency, 
and  the  remainder  we  have  written  into 
this  bill  has  been  studied  in  every  single 
instance  and  every  member  of  the  .sub- 
committee has  looked  toward  the  goal  to 
meet  that  need.  However,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  some 
say  as  to  where  the\noney  is  going  to  be 
spent.  This  is  preciset9*what  we  are  say- 
ing because  we  were  so  impressed  with 
the  operations  of  this  program  that  we 
felt  that  this- was  an  area  where  there 
ought  not  to  be  severe  cuts  made.  The 
reasoning  behind  the  committee's  think- 
ing I  tliink  is  very  simple.  We  think  it  is  a 
great  program  and  is  a  program  which  is 
working  well.  And.  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  undercut, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  di^in- 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  explained  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee precisely. 

:Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  t^en- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  E"VINS  of  Tennes.see.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman frorn  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  him  to  understand  that 
the  criticism  which  has  been  leveled  at 
the  tnbles  which  appear  in  the  hearings, 
particularly  on  pase  15.  ^"^  not  a  unani- 
mous criticism.  I  think  the  committee 
has  pro.-ided  a  valuable  service  in  point- 
ing out  such  things  as  the  fact  that  S716 
milliCin.  plus,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture appropriations  are  actually  .spi  iit 
in  urban  areas.  The  table  and  the  infor- 
mation Ahich  It  contains,  is  of  invalua- 
ble assistance  in  trying  to  determine 
where  the  money  is  going  'and  to  avoid 
duplication. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  Many  ot 
these  funds  go  lor  such  programs  as  the 
.school  lunch  program  and  the  food 
.stamp  program  in  the  various  cities  of 
tire  country. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
L^entleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  reference  to  the 
table  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ipwa 
just  referred  and  the  table  to  which'  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  the  distin- 
guished chaiiman  of  the  subcommittee 
just  referred,  there  is  stated  therein  that 
the  Department  of  Defense— jnllitary 
and  public— spent  almost  SI  billion — 
S839  million  in  1969  in  the  cities. 

What  would  that  entail?  What  would 
be  the  nature  of  those  programs? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  There  are 
National  Guard  armories,  civil  defen.se, 
and  other  installations  and  procrams  in 
the  cities. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  I  am 
sure  the  f^entleman  Is  familiar  with  the 
ijrogram  of  matching  grants  for  city  hall 
jobs  and  jobs  connected  witli  ci\"ll  de- 
fense, for  example. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  'Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
during  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds 
appropriated  by  this  legislation  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  any  employee  who 
is  convicted  of  being  involved  in  any  act 
of  rioting  or  civil  disobedience,  and  this 
amendment  will  contain  the  same  lan- 
guage that  was  approved  by  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
i)riation  bill  last  week— last  Wednesday, 
I  believe-— and  to  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  Thursday,  and  will  also  have 
similar  language  that  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  last  year,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  authorization  bill. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  wl.sh  to- point  out  that  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  act  on 
this  matter  by  general  legislation,  but  we 
are  confronted  with  an  emergency.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  has  acted  on  this  mat- 
ter in  their  committee.  But  as  I  stated 
before  we  are  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency and  cannot  take  a  chance  on  any 
delay.  We  have  already  had  one  act  of 
rioting  and  civil  disobedience  here  in- 
volving several  Federal  employees.  We 
'liave  been  warned  that  there  •would  be 
other  actions  of  disruption  of  Govern- 
ment activities  and  civil  disobedience.  It 
is.  therefore,  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress take  cerj-  action  possible  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  and  to  punish 
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swiftly  and  severely  those  involved,  Un- 
der no  condition  should  we  have  anyone 
working  for  the  Government  or  on  the 
payroll  who  is  involved  in  any  activities 
that  could  result  in  the  destruction  of 
that  same  Government. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNsl.  who  is  the  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  conducted  the 
hearin£?s  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  in  the  bill,  has  made  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  analysis  of 
It  for  you. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  filed 
for  your  information  a  40-pai<e  report 
containing  a  discussion  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant items  taken  up  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  aLso  detailed  tables  showing 
by  aiiency  and  department  a  comparison 
of  the  funds  provided  last  year,  the 
amounts  of  new  obligational  authority 
requested  this  year,  and  the  funds  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  I  commend  this  report  to  your 
"consideration  and  believe  you  will  find 
the  answers  there  to  most  if  not  all  of 
the  questions  that  may  occur  to  you  to 
aid  you  in  understanding  what  this  bill 
contains  and  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  comrruttee  for  actions  taken  by  it. 
There  are  .some  sections  in  the  bill,  and 
some  comments  in  the  narrative  of  the 
report,  -vhich  need  emphasis.  I  will  con- 
fine my  i^marks  to  a  discussion  of  these 
items.  » 
)  The  subcommittee  began  hearings  on 

this  bill  on  February  5.  1968.  and  did  not 
conclude  them  imtil  March  28.  The 
hearings  are  contained  in  3,508  pages  of 
testimony  printed  in  three  large  volumes 
and  these  are  available  to  Members.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings,  which  usually  lasted  5 
hours  a  day  from  Februarj-  5  to  March 
28,  the  subcommittee  heard  and  exam- 
ined 427  witnesses. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  bills,  money- 
wise,  you  will  have  for  consideration  this 
year,  "it  provides  funds  to  finance  the 
operations  of  20  separate  independent 
offices,  agencies,  and  commissions,  plus 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development, 

To  fund  the  1969  operations  of  these 
agencies  and  UUD.  the  budget  requested 
appropriations  o^  S16.570.580.3O0.  The 
bill  before  you  represents  a  reduction  of 
S2.899. 944.300  in  the  budget.  It  provides 
513.670.636,000  in  new  obligational  au- 
thoritv.  Funds  provided  in  this  bill 
amount  to  $4,290,683,650  below  the 
amounts  provided  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  committee  considered  91  separate 
items  of  appropriations  and  limitations. 
Reductions  are  recommended  in  70  in- 
stances. In  a  few  instances  the  amount 
requested  was  approved.  In  no  instance 
was  the  budget  request  increased.  Some 
requests  were  denied  outright.  But  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  substantial  reduc- 
tions are  rocommended.  Percentagewise, 
the  reductions  amount  to  17.4  percent  of 
the  budget  requests. 

The  denial  of  the  request  to  "sell" 
S2. 085.000.000— S515. 000.000  by  the  VA 
and  51.570.000,000  by  HUD — of  partlci- 
'  patioa  certificates  accounts  for  that 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  as  requested  in  the 
budget. 


Members  wUl  remember  the  fight  I  led 
last  year  or.  all  appropriation  bills  to 
deny  the  Administration  the  authority 
to  raise  money  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses by  the  use  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. That  fight  was  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  use  of  participation 
certificates  is  the  most  expensive  way 
for  the  Government  to  borrow  money. 
Confirmation  of  this  is  now  at  liand. 

On  March  27,  1968,  Fannie  Mae  rai.sed 
S730  million  by  the.  use  of  participation 
certificates,  and  in  doing  so  accepted  a 
record  annual 'net  interest  cost  of  6.45 
percent  per  annum  as  follows:  S200  mil- 
lion due  April  8,  1971.  at  6.30  i^ercent 
interest.  $330  million  due  April  9,  1973. 
at  6.45  percent  interest,  and  $200  mil- 
lion due  April  8,  1988,  at  6.45  percent 
interest. 

Since  the  use  of  participation  certif- 
icates is  clearly  the  most  expensive  way 
the  Government  has  of  borrowing  money, 
and  since  the  agency  and  department 
that  plarmed  to  use  this  method  and 
which  sought  $2,085  milhon  in  new  au- 
thority to  use  it,  did  not  plan  to  use  the 
proceeds  to  finance  any  of  their  opera- 
tions— with  the  exception  of  HUD  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped— and  the  proceeds  would  have 
been  used  to  defray  general  operating 
expenses  of  the  Government,  the  com- 
mittee denied  the  entire  request.  Instead, 
it  made  a  direct  appropriation  of  $25 
mUlion  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  fund. 

On  this  item  alone  we  have  saved 
$12,052,000  in  subsidy  payments — ex- 
cess interest  to  be  paid  over  the  interest 
derived  from  the  mortgages  pledged — 
in  1969.  This  saving  will  be  an  annual 
one  for  the  outstanding  life  of  the  par- 
ticipation certificates.  On  a  5-year  basis, 
the  total  saving  on  this  item  alone  would 
be  $12,052,000  times  5  or  $60,260,000.  On 
a  10-year  basis,  it  would  be  $12,052,000 
times  10  or  $120,520,000. 

THE    POWER    or    REPETITION 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  repetitive 
claims  constitute  the  most  effective  tool 
available  in  the  advertising  world.  This 
tactic  is  used  to  sell  a  great  variety  of 
consumer  products.  This  lactic  is  also 
■  used  to  sell  programs  and  mold  public 
opinion  in  the  field  of  political  activity. 

In  the  political  arena,  repetition  of 
false  charges  is  equally  effective.  It  is 
well  recognized  that  truth  seldom  catches 
up  with  fiction  when  the  latter  is  s.vstem- 
atically  proclaimed. 

An  example  is  easily  available.  For  a 
number  of  years  now  the  country  has 
been  flooded  with  repetitive  charges  that 
Congress  is  cold  and  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  our  cities  and  equally  indifferent 
to  the  needs  of  our  people  who  are  in  the 
poverty  category.  This  is  a  false  charge 
and  I  think  it  is  time  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  mount  a  counteroffensive 
against  those  who  are  misleading  the 
people. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  tes- 
tifying in  1966  before  a  committee  in  the 
other  body,  stated  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  spending  more  than  $25  billion  a 
year  financing  programs  of  benefit  to 
urban  communities.  In  liis  message  to 
the  Congress  on  cities.  President  Johnson 


pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  currently  committing  more  than 
S22  billion  a  year  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  that  these  funds 
are  expended  through  more  than  100 
programs.  The  special  analysis  to  the 
budset  contains  the  following  statement: 
The  Department  i;f  Hou.slng  and  Urban 
Development  estimates  that  the  total  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment  for  urban,  social 
and  community  development  aids  could  be 
considered  to  exceed  $37  billion  In  1969  — 
more  than  twice  the  level  In  1961 

Despite    these    facts,    we    frequently 

hear  charges  made  by  a  mayor  whose 
city  has  been  torn  by  rioting  and  looting 
that  the  Congre.ss  has  been  sittin-g  on  its 
hands  and  faiiina  to  [irovide  tunds  to 
combat  city  problems.  Last  year,  follow- 
in?  the  .summer  riots,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  indicted  Congre.ss  in 
similar  fashion.  The  tacts  show  that 
Congress  docs  not  deserve  critical  com- 
ment, and  I  personally  directed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Vice  President  ex- 
pressing my  own  resentment  over  the 
false  charges  levied  against  the  Con- 
gress. The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor,  following  a 
similar  outburst  ny  the  mayor  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  land,  pointing 
out  in  detail  the  many  ways  in  which 
Congress  is  providing  funds  designed  to 
benefit  those  who  reside  in  the  urban  fe 
communities  of  the  country. 

In  an  effort  to  give  you  some  ammuni- 
tion to  use  in  combating  these  false 
charges  m  your  home  districts.  I  am 
going  to  relate  the  facts  with  respect  to 
just  a  few  of  the  programs  funded  in  this 
bill  for  that  purpose.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  colleagues  m  speeciies  at  home 
before  civic  ana  other  groups  would  take  ^ 
up  this  challenge  and  answer  these 
charges  because  they  are  untrue,  as  the 
record  will  demonstrate. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

First,  let  us  look  at  public  housing. 
This  program  was  inaugurated  in  1935 
and  was  sold  to  Congress  and  the  countrj- 
as  one  that  would  solve  the  need  for  low- 
rent  housing  for  the  jioor.  Since  the  pro- 
■■Avam  began.  712.000  public  housing  units 
have  been  constructed  around  the  coun- 
tr\-.  These  units  are  administered  by 
2.100  housing  authorities.  They  are 
financed  by  a  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  up  the  difference, 
in  annual  contributions,  between  what  . 
the  units  cost  to  construct  and  the 
amount  oi  residual  receipts  received 
through  rents  collected  from  the  occu- 
pants. The  construction  costs  are  amor- 
tized over  a  period  of  40  years  so  the 
Government  is  thus  committed  to  a  40- 
year  program  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  housing  units. 

Since  the  program  began,  and  through 
fiscal  year  1969.  the  Government  will 
have  expended  52.777.201,455  m  annual 
contributions  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
residual  receipts  and  amortization  costs 
on  nubile  iiousing  projects. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  712.000  units 
has  been  paid  for  because  the  40-year 
program  has  not  expired.  Nevertheless, 
HUD  witnesses  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  125,000  of  the  units  need 
modernization  and  that  it  will  cost  $250 


million  to  modernize  them.  It  was  stated 
mat  the  annual  cost  to  amoriize  this 
rehabilitation  in'ogram  will  be  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  lor  40  years  or  6800  million. 
As  time  goes  on,  many  of  the  remaining 
587,000  units  will  have  to  be  modernized 
also. 

The  amount  of  these  annual  contribu- 
tions for  which  the  Government  is  obli- 
gated is  goinfe  up  rapidly.  The  following 
table  shows  liow  this  program  grows  in 
cost: 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

Annual  subsidy 

^  Milliun 

1967    ^'^^° 

1968    - ^75 

1969    350 

Let  me  repeat  for  emphasis  that  these 
contributions  will  continue  and  grow  In 
amount  lor  40  years. 

In  the  earlv  1950s  a  new  program  was 
inauuurated  to  attack  the  problems  of 
decay  and  bhtiht  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Thispro^ram  is  known  as  urban  renewal 
and  S4.07.T,000.00O  m  Federal  funds  have 
been  expended  .^o  tar  on  urban  renewal. 
Several  years  ago  the  committee  adopted 
a  policy  providing  lor  advance  funding 
for  urban  renewal.  So  while  it  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  totals  in  the  bill  before 
you.  new  obligational  authority  in  the 
amount  of  S750  million  becomes  available 
for  urban  renewal  in  1969  under  i^rior 
appropriation  acts.  This  additional  S750 
million  will  bring  the  total  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  urban  renewal  to  64,- 
825.000.000. 

MODE!.    ttllES 

In  1966  another  brandnew  program 
v.as  sold  to  the  Congress.  The  program 
was  called  'demonstration  cities."  but 
that  title  was  not  alamorous  enough  so 
it  was  changed  downtown  to  "model 
cities."  Who  could  possibly  oppose  the 
creation  of  a  "model  city"''  What  resi- 
dent would  object  to  his  city  becoming 
a  "model  city"?  This  is  an  example  of 
using  a  Madison  Avenue  tactic  because 
the  term  "model  city"  is  much  easier  to 
sell  than  "demonstration  city." 

However,  be  that  as  it  may.  late  In 
1966  Congress  made  available  to  the 
administration  Sll  million  to  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  grants  to  a  select 
number  of  cities  to  finance  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  to  convert  areas  of  the 
selected  cities  into  model  neighborhoods. 
But  HXID  moved  with  very  deliberate 
speed  and  did  not  even  select  the  75 
cities  that  would  be  recipients  of  the  $11 
million  in  planning  grants  until  the 
early  part  of  November  1967.  It  took  the 
Department  nearly  a  year,  after  the 
money  was  made  available,  to  select  the 
first  group  of  cities.  No  one  has  given  a 
satisfactory  explanation  for  this  delay. 
But  while  the  Department  was  delaying 
the  announcement  of  the  first  group  of 
cities,  the  administration  last  year  re- 
ouested  $662  million  in  additional  funds 
for  the  program.  Twelve  million  of  this 
amount  was  to  be  used  for  planning 
-^rants  for  a  second  group  of  cities  later 
to  be  selected.  Since  testimony  before 
the  committee  clearly  indicated  that  the 
amount  requested  was  far  in  excess  of 
what  could  be  required,  due  to  the  ex- 
traordinary delay  in  selecting  the  cities. 


Consress  appropriated  S312  million  la.st 
year.  Of  this  amount,  $12  .million  was 
to  be  used  for  planning  grants  for  the 
second  group  of  cities,  $200  million  was 
to  be  used  to  make  supplemental  grants 
to  the  first  group  of  cities  after  their 
plans  are  filed  and  approved  and  $100 
million  was  to  be  used  for  additional 
urban  renewal  projects  within  the  model 
city  areas. 

Despite  the  administration's  f(X>t  drag- 
ging that  has  characterized  this  program 
since  its  inception,  the  budget  this  year 
called  for  an  additional  $1  billion  of  funds 
for  the  model  cities  program,  which  was 
to  include  the  second  installment  ol  sup- 
plemental grants  to  the  first  group  of 
cities,  initial  grants  to  a  second  group  of 
cities  later  to  be  .selected,  and  additional 
urban  renewal  funds  for  both  groups  of 
cities. 

Since  none  of  the  funds  provided  for 
supplemental  grants  last  year  will  be  ex- 
pended until  late  this  year  after  plans 
are  filed  and  approved,  it  became  obvious 
that  all  of  the  additional  fluids  requested 
in  the  budget  this  year  would  not  be  re- 
quired. So  the  committee  ia  its  wisdom 
approved  and  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  S500  million  for  1969.  Of  this 
amount  $200  million  is  to  be  used  as  a 
second  installment  of  supplemental 
grants  to  the  first  group  of  cities,  $200 
million  for  supplemental  grants  to  the 
second  group  of  cities  yet  to  be  selected, 
and  $100  million  for  additional  urban  re- 
newal projects  within  the  model  city 
areas.  Twelve  million  was  provided  last 
year  for  grants  to  the  second  group  of 
cities  to  finance  the  preparation  of  their 
plans.  But  the  second  group  of  cities  has 
not  even  been  announced.  And  if  the 
pattern  established  last  year  Is  followed, 
it  win  be  late  in  1968  before  this  second 
group  of  cities  will  be  armounced. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

Another  brandnew  program  was  inau- 
gurated in  1966.  This  program  is  called 
rent  supplements  but  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage this  simply  means  the  payment  of 
cash  subsidies  to  supplement  rent  pay- 
ments made  by  tenants  fpr  the  rental  of 
housing  units. 

This  program  requires  dual  action  by 
Congress.  First  we  grant  contract  au- 
thority, which  means  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  given  authority  to  obligate  the 
Government  to  pay  rent  supplements  or 
subsidies  for  a  period  of  40  years,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  progrgim  is  the  appro- 
priation of  the  actual  dollars  required  to 
pay  the  subsidy  due  on  a  year-to-year 
basis. 

So  far  the  total  amount  of  contract 
authority  granted  under  this  pVogram 
amounts  to  $67,000,000^  including  the 
$25,000,000  in  this  year's  bill.  But  to  un- 
derstand the  cost  of  the  program  it  i^ 
necessary  to  multiply  that- figure  Vty  40. 
In  doing  so,  it  is  found  that  the  tajc^ 
payers  are  obUgated  to  put  up  $2,680,000.- 
000  over  a  40-year  period  on  this  pro- 
gram alone.  So  far  519.100,000.  including 
the  $12,000,000  in  this  year's  bill,  has  been 
provided  to  enable  the  administration  to 
make  the  payments  due  on  occupjed 
unit.s. .This  of  course  will  also  continue 
for  40  years  and  will  increase  as  more 
units  come  on  stream  and  are  occupied. 
Tliis  year   the  budget   requo.<^ted   $65 


million  for  new  contract  authority  for 
additional  rent  supplement  umts  and  $15 
million  for  subsidy  payments  on  occu- 
pied units.  It  is  crystal  clear  from  the 
hearings  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  not  moving  foi-ward  as  rapidly 
as  its  propKjnents  claimed  would  be  the 
case.  It  is  therelore  extremely  doubtful 
if  a  sum  even  approaching  S65  million 
can  be  used  efficiently  next  year  so  tl:ie 
committee  in  its  wisdom  reduced  that 
request  to  $25  million  and  reduced  the 
request  for  i>ayments  to  S12  million,  a 
total  of  S37  million  lor  this  program  next 
year. 

a>rHER  PROGRAM S» 

I  will  not  undertake  to  list  all  of  tJje 
multitude  of  additional  programs  funded 
in  this  bill  for  assistance  to  cities,  but 
will  list  a  few  of  the  most  significant  ones 
for  the  Information  of  Members  and 
those  who  read  this  Record,  as  follows; 

MUlian 
Urbaii  renewal,  (made  available  from 

prior  year  appropriation) $750 

Model  cities 500 

Public  housing,  annual  contributions.       350 
Rent   supplements,   new  contract  au- 
thority    : 25 

Rent  supplements,  annual  payments..         12 

Basic  water  and  sewer  grants 150 

Open  space  l.\nd  grants — ' 75 

Neighborhood  facilities.., 35 

tJrban  planning  grants 38 

Housing   for    the   elderly    and    handi- 
capped           25 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministrative and  nonadminlstrative  ex- 
penses for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  fimds  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  amount  to  $190,439,000. 

It  is  also  hiteresting  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  have  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1969:  a  total  of 
$21,709,540,000  in  unspent  funds;  $51.- 
512.556.000  of  this  money  is  unobligated 
and  $10,186,013,000  is  unreserved. 

Despite  this  record  of  colossal  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  urban  development,  there 
are  those  who  oontinye  to  say  tliat  Con- 
gress is  doing  nothing  and  continues  to 
be  indifferent  about  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  urban  commuirities.  It  is  time  for 
the  MemlDers  of  Congress  to  meet  this 
charge  head-on  and  unless  we  do  that. 
and  explain  to  the  people  what  has  been 
dbne  in  this  field,  many  of  them  will  con- 
tinue to  be  misled  by  the  repetition  of 
these  charges,  r  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  a  special  effort  to  see  that  the  ■ 
I>eople  are  made  aware  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  «' 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  the  gentlemau 
is  making  a  vei-y  persuasive — really  per- 
suasive argument.  But  on  the  question  of 
authorization,  we  have  in  this  bill  a 
NASA  appropriation  when  the  other  body 
has  not  even  authorized  any  money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  want  to  f.:o  into 
that  because  we  discussed  that  under  the 
rule.  I  really  do  not  think  it  is  pertinent. 
I  do  not  like  closed  lules  any  more  than 
anybody  else.  But  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  go  through  this  a  second  time.  We  had 
already  marked  up  the  bill.  We  changed 
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It  alter  the  House  approved  the  authori- 
zation bill  and  we  did  not  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  until  after  the  funds  for 
NASA  were  authorized  by  one  House  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illmois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  gentleman  about 
foot  dragging.  And.  yet.  as  one  reads  the 
hearings,  one  finds  these  are  ver>*  com- 
plicated programs;  .second,  they  are  pro- 
grams in  which  the  cooperation  of  the 
cities  and  the  initiative  of  the  cities  is 
e.ssential.  Would  not  the  gentleman  agree 
thaf  the  cities,  too.  have  been  gu'.ry  of 
foot   dragging  and  that  they  ha.c-  not 


cooperated  fully  with  the  Federal  agen- 
cies in  making  their  proposals  and  plans 
available  promptly  so  Ihat  the  te.st  of 
feasibility  under  the  statute  could  be  ap- 
plied to  them? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  just  say  it  is  not  my 
puipose  today  to  point  a  finger  at  any- 
one. What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  defend 
the  Congress  against  unjustified  critic- 
isms that  we  are  indiflferent  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  we  have  been  de- 
laying action.  Not  only  is  that  charge 
made  here  on  the  floor  but  elsewhere. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JONAS."^  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  view  of  the  discussion  re- 
garding appropriations  for  other  depart- 


ments which  go  into  the  cities,  I  wanted 

the  gentleman  to  assure  the  Hou.se  that 
the  funds  he  is  talking  about  which  were 
appropriated,  but  which  have  not  been 
six^nt.  are  pure  HUD  funds  appropriated 
to  that  Department  to  be  spent  by  that 
Department. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  not  gone  down  and 
checked  the  books.  I  am  just  taking 
HLTD's  word  for  it.  They  put  the  table  in 
the  record.  We  asked  them  for  the  table. 
The  table  lists  carr>'overs  and  expendi- 
tiu'es.  It  shows  the  figures  that  I  have  al- 
ready related.  It  .shows,  and  the  gentle- 
man can  see  it  if  he  \nll  consult  page  629 
of  the  heanngs,  that  SIO  billion  is  down 
[hi'Ve  unreser\ed  The  following  table 
>hows  the  amount  of  these  unspent,  un- 
obligated and  unreasoned  funds: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOI-..1NG  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-CARRYOVERS  AND  EXPENDITURES-FISCAL  YEAR  1969  OUTLAYS  AND  BALANCES 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Appropriation  01  fund 


1969  ap- 

liiopnation 

request 


Carryover  lato  1%9 


Estimated  1969  outlay 


Carryover (out  ot  1969). 


Unobligated  balance  1 
Reserved      Unreserved 


Total 


Obligated       From  prior        From 

■    balance        year  funds         1969 

funds 


Total       — 


Unobligated  balance 


Reserved      Unreserved 


Total 


RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING 

ASSISTANCE 

Grants  tor  neighb'brhood  facilities 40.000 

Alaska  housing.  ..     1.000 

Salaries  and  exoenses 3S.  360 

Urban  renewal  progiams: 

Enacted  1969  appropriation.. 

Proposed  appropriation  for  nibdei 

cities 

Advance  appropriations  for  1970...  (1,400,000) 
Loans  and  planning  advances 

Retiabilitation  loan  fund 

Low  rent  public  nousing: 

Annual  contributions 358,000 

Loan  fund ' 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped: 

Appropriation  to  fund..   (») 

Participation  sales  irtsufficiency  3,260| 

appropriation. 

Collect  fiousing  loans (') 

Participation  sales  insufficiency  •  63, 291 

appropriation. 

■     IVIETROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Urban  planning  grants ij. COO 

Open  space  lane  programs  ^j.'-^v, 85.000 

Grants  lor  basic  v/atei  ahdrfwer       » 

facilities... 150.000 

Grants  to  aid  advance  acQuisition  ot 

land 


18.169 


750.000) 

500, 000  [  -1.697.981 


(') 


18.169 


24,997 


■1,697,981      2,786,881 


(0  0) 

172.320         172,320 
23,905  23,905 


1,296.105    '1,296,105 

81,625  10.374         191.999 

240,999      2,033,247    12,274,246 


323 


46.948 


Salaries  and  expenses , 

Public  works  planning  fund.. 

Urban  mass  transportation: 
Grants:       . 

EnactCd  1969  appropriation  .. 
Additional  appropriation  for 
1969. 
,.  Advance  appropriation  tor 

^\         1970.  ., 

Loans 

EuDfic  facility  loans 

ParticiDition  sales  insufficiency 
appropriation. 

Liquidating  programs ..  

Investment  n  flood  mdemn  ly 
operations.     


8,  poo 


2.598 


175.000  1 
15,000  [. 

(230,000) 


3,000 
""394' 

'l70 


'323 
46.948 

3,000 
"2,992" 

170 


0 
568, 048 

3,845 

128,512 
191,464 


97,  529 
283, 645 


56.939 
124,991 


32,000 


700,000 

() 

11,000 

18,500 


1,000 
36.360 


23, 169 


(0 


^0 


32,000 

1,000 

36, 360 


700,000  5  2,147,981 

11.000 

18,500 


23, 169 


27, 997 


-2,147,981  2.-886,881 

(=)       (*)  (■) 

93, 599  •    93. 599  635. 769 

5,736'     5,736  3.514 


119,512  (709,406 
-8.663  -> 


328,918 - 139.594 

-8,663  1,313,499  -   1,313,499   200,483 


93,037  ... 
326,214  ... 


46. 000 
60, 000 


222,361    130,000 
1.970       500 
""i4'M0     2,"040", 


93,037 
326,214 


46. 000 
60. 000 

130.000 


76.625 76,625    87.476 

291,000   2,542,230   2,833,230    232,148 


65,939 
149.391 


45.948 


323 


(3) 


(")    1 

» 4.430!     8,748 


DEMONSTRATIONS  ANO  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL REL/VTIONS 


Model  cities  piogiam.         .,-     .  

Urban  renewal  a:1d-nn   ..'.-.^ 

Urban  intoimation  and  teiliiiical 
assistance.  :-   -. 

Community  develoi  nent  traiiung  pro- 
grams.. .  -■— *^- 

Fellowships  for  cilv  rlanniTIJfand  urban 
studies.  .     . .     .• 

Salaries  and  expe      i 


500.000 
■ (500. 000) 

5.008  . 

7.000  . 


14?  500 


(2)  (') 

58.753  58,753  . 

317.432  '326.180 

2,561  '2.561 

530,^00  -500.000 


147.  500 
V) 


292.724 
(3) 


150,000 
(^) 


-390  . 

120.941  53,309 

16  -599 


8,700 


(») 

1.098 


500  

8.700 

2, 040  2, 598 


150,000 


(0 
-390  . 

54,437 

-599 


3.748 


304 

170 

59, 143 

358.919 

1,167 

500,000 


•323 
46,948       242.361 

4.470 

"'2,"962 12.190 

170       332,724 


(0  *  (0 

59,143 


367.667 
1. 167 

500. 000 


106.762 
9 


V)   • 


500 
860 


49,, 
(»> 

1.700 

2.500 

616 


197.268         52.732       250,000 447.258 

(-')  (')  (')  (-)  (')  (=)  (^) 


1.700 

2.500 

491 


URBAN  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
RESEARCH 


ban  research  and  technology 

.ov>  income  housing  demonstrations... 

Special  studies > 

Housing  studies  u. ..  ^ 


20.000 
4.496 


.See  lootuotes  ;it  end  of  table. 


295 
2,500 


(') 

295 
2,500 


7. 364  4, 800 

2,984  2,984 

■  100  395 


1.300 
2.200 

i,"866" 


2.500 
816 


3,0C0 

4.700 

491 
1.860 


3.7go 

4.800 
625 


7.300 

i.800  

i     395 , , 

.:. >     2.500' 


20, 054 
3.680 


2,500 
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|in  thousand',  ot  djllaisl 


Appropriation  or  fund 


1969  ap- 
propriation 
request 


Carryover  into  1969 


Estimated  1969  outlay 


Carryover (out  ot  1969) 


Unobligated  balance ' 


Reserved      Unreserved         Total 


Obligated      From  prior        From 
balance        year  tunds        1969 
tunds 


Total 


Unobligated  balance 


Reseived      Unreserved         Told! 


Obiiiiated 
.    balance 


16,600 


MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Rent  supplement  program ;•--■■■ 

Community  disposal  operations  fund  

Federal  Housing  Administration  fund.. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Loans  to  secondary  market  operations 

fund "i\^\ 

Special  assistance  functions ^^-i 

r^anagement  and  hauidatmg  functions.         (' )         '  ,---c7c"q(« ""        576  909 

Participation  sales  lund - o'o.aira  

Secondarv  market  operations 

(trust  fund) -- 


I'  1.100,783 


.1,404.283 


1,293 


2, 406, 000 
1,175,379 


1,293 
1,100.783 


2,406.000 

» 2,579.662 

(') 


589 

197 

-24,839 


787,811 
25,630 
t5.909 


589 
-8,142  . 
26,122  . 


15,511 


16.100  

-8.142  - 

26,122  »  1.074.357. 


1. 


28. 000 

430.600 

25.630 

-206,190 


28.870 


28.000 

430.600 

54,500 

-2U«.l|p 


1.534.283 
I- 903. 112 


2,181,081      2.181,081         337,683 


590,000  590,000 


935 


2.378,000 
1. 906. 539 


1.830,981 


935 
1.074,357 


2.378,000 
3,440.822 

"  903.112 

1.830.931 


.1)89 
197 
-^4.535 


63C.251 
31.365 
112.927 

228.783 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 


General  administration — . 

Regional  management  and  services. 

Administrative  operations  fund 

Working  capital  fund. 


8,000 
8.925 


2.000 


881 


881 


200 
369 


200 
-87 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Areawide  development  grants    .. 
HUD  legislation   


10.000  . 
30.000 


8.000 

8,925 

-3.245 

287 


3,000 
14.000 


8,000  . 
8.925  , 
-3,045 
200 


3,0'Xl 
14,000 


2.509 


"2."%Q9" 


3.245 

541 


7,000 
16.0(« 


Subtotal,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. . 
Adiustment  tor  interfund  transaction 


2,859.422      5.326.543    10.186.013    15.512,556      6,196,-984 


2,829,320      393.320      3,222.640      6.108.821    10.996.554    17.105,375    6.614.708 


and   applicable 
public 


receipts   from   the  —6.738 


2,859,422 


Total,   department  ot   housing 

and  uiban  development 

Ad«n«  app.op.iations  for  fiscal  year^^^^^^^^^^^ 


5.326,543 


10,186.013 
(0 


15.512.556 
(■) 


6.196.984 
(») 


2. 829. 320 
(0 


393. 320 
(=) 


3.215,902 
(0 


6.108.821 


10,996.554     17,105,375    6.614.7C8 
Q)  0)  ( ) 


I  Loan't'^nd'tfarances  are  dependent  on  pioposed  legislation  pehr^ing  in  HUD  Act  ot  1968. 
.^Jt'lorof  unobligated  b3iance,o  he  ,,3^^ 

1^°'^^.'';^;^    rt  if  mouni  1;    eed.d"o  privid^  necessary  for  -he  profram  level. 

"  I30O  KTbllowinTauthoray  blcoming'available.  In  addition,  a  pailicipation  sales  an.hon- 

"V^^ci'esilfoenio  Uom^  pllaS  indefinite  apptoptiation  lo,  1967  sales  and  $51,230,000 
proposed  in  1969  for  1968  and  1969  sales. 


1  Excludes  unapprop<iated  portion  of  contract  authoriiation. 

..  A  p"tticipat.on  sides  autKor.wtion  ot  $80,000  OJO  is  being  .equested 

■1  Includes  $1  305.000  Itom  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  lor  1967  sales  and  ii.Wi.OM 
nionosed  in  1969  for  196?  and  1369  sales. 

°  Appropriatmn  and  balances  included  within  urban  renewal  programs. 

1   Reflects  unused  co'-tract  aulhoii/alion. 

1^  ReDVe'ents  primanlv  EHA  insurance  reserves  for  Inture  expenses  and  loans 

!■  p'[t.apation  sales  authorization  ot  $655,00U,noO  is  being  requested.  In  addition  $525,000,000 
hnrinuuino  aiithofization  t;*'coming  available 

"participatio"  sales  autnorl^tion  ot  $550,000,000  .s  being  requested, 

1'  Reserves  for  retirement  of  participation  cetlilicates. 


Mr  MINSHALL.  .Mr.  Chanmau,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  am  encour- 
aged both  by  the  wisdom  of  the  savings 
we  have  achieved  m  certain  areas  of  this 
and  by  the  allocation  of  funds  we 


bill 


have  made  specifically  in  the  area 
housmu  and  urban  development. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  greater 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  area.  I  am  very  mindful 
of  the  important  partnership  wliich  must 
exist  between  our  cities  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  getting  our  communities 
on  their  feet  again.  For  years  Cleveland 
has  been  bogged  down  in  one  of  the  sor- 
riest urban  plights  in  the  Nation.  Just 
over  a  vear  ago.  when  the  pnght  was 
truly  desperate  and  no  funds  at  all  were 
being  allocated  to  Cleveland,  I  tried  to 
get  the  situation  off  dead  center  by  call- 
ing a  meeting  of  Cleveland  city  officials 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Dr.  Weaver.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  vear  the  situation  nas  changed, 
that  the  funds  Clevelaild  has  so  urgently 
needed  are  beginning  to  be  returned  to 
the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  construction 
and  action. 

As  our  subcommittee  report  states,  the 
cuts  made  in  the  HUD  budget  are  almost 
enti^^ely  composed  of  deferral  of  sale  of 
SI. 6  billion  ;n  participation  certificates, 


since  the  new  obligational  authority  to  be 
provided  from  such  sales  is  not  consid- 
ered necessary  for  funding  HUD  pro- 
grams in  1969. 

Our  appropriation  provides  for  pro- 
grams to  attack  urban  blight,  inadequate- 
housing,  and  related  social  problems 
which  have  been  a  major  factor  in  cre- 
ating the  misery  and  rebeUion  which 
have  scarred  our  cities  in  the  past  few 
vears  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped, college  housing  loans,  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities,  public  housing, 
urban  planning  grants,  open  si>ace  land 
programs,  water  and  sewage  facilities, 
model  cities,  urban  mass  transportation, 
and  rent  supplements  are  included  in  the 
HUD  funds  before  us  today. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
SI  2  billion  for  v.hich  we  ask  the  House  s 
approval  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  mas- 
■^ive  attack  we  havejnounted:  HUD  has 
substantial  program's  in  terms  of  budg- 
et obligations  and  expenditures,  financed 
in  corporate  and  trust  fund  accounts. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  quoted  in  the  special 
analysis  to  the  budget  as  estimating 
•that  the  total  Federal  financial  com- 
mitment for  urban,  social,  and  commu- 
nitv  development  aids  could  be  Qonsid- 
ered  to  exceed   S37   billion  Ln    1969." 

Much   remains   to   be   done   and   this 
requires  time   as  well   as  funds.   But   I 


hope  that  our  action  today  will  ijrovide 
another  stride  forward  toward  ai^^ier- 
ica  where  urban  blight  and  slupWrous- 
ing  will  be  relics  of  the  past. 

As  one  who  has  always  been  deeply 
concerned  about  economy  in  government, 
I  would  Uke.to  emphasize  that  our  sub- 
committee has  made  sizable  overall  re- 
ductions in  the  Independent  Office  budg- 
et, without  sacrificing  any  essential  serv- 
ices or  programs  in  any  of  the  23  agen- 
cies and  departments  involved. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DaddarioI. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  hye  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  its  handling  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  budget.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  see  if  we  can  allow  the  cuts 
which  this  bill  imposes  to  be  made 
equally  in  all  NSF  programs. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me  that 
the  comniittee  would  find  itself  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  admonishments  which  may 
come  from  members  of  other  committees 
who  have  had  some  familiarity  with  the 
programs  over  which  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  finds  itself  ;n 
budgetary  cont'ol 

The  fact  that  the  section  to  which  i 
referred,  on  page  22.  has  always  been  in 
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the  bin  cuts  no  Ice  with  me  at  all,  Mr. 
Ciiairman^  The  fact  is  that  this  was  in  at 
a  nme  when  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  in  its  infancy  I  would  not  be- 
heve  that  we  stand  here  with  our  feet  in 
concrete  and  do  not  realize  that  from 
time  to  time  things  in  fact  must  change. 
When  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  the  Subcommiittee  on  Science 
Research  and  Development,  looked  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  one  of  the 
determinations  it  made  was  that  cer- 
tainly this  program  was  an  Important 
one.  It  li.sted  a  whole  series  of  others 
w  hich  were  equally  important. 

The  one  place  where  I  believe  we 
.St nick  a  sensitive  nerve,  and  which  the 
Conaress  responded  to,  was  that  there 
would  be  support  in  the  science  areas 
for  institutional  development  activities 
which  would  hit  into  those  areas  of  the 
country  where  there  was  Little  activity 
o-oing  on  insofar  as  science  was  con- 
cerned and  that  this  geographical  situa- 
tion should  be  looked  at  and  something 
in  fact  should  be  done  about  it.  I  think 
.vp  can  take  pride  in  the  leadership  the 
Director  and  members  of  the  National 
Science  Board  have  taken  in  this  regard. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  grants 
.md  the  contracts  made  m  these  areas. 
Take  a  look  at  the  institutional  support 
in  such  colleges  as  Grinnell  In  Iowa.  St. 
.-Andrews  Presbyt^ri^  College  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Hampton-Sydney  and  a 
whole  multitude  of  schools  throughout 
the.se  50  States.  The  fact  is  that  as  we 
hglp  those  universities  with  the  highest 
duality  we  must  in  fact  build  up  the 
areas  in  the  country  where  science  and 
research  activities  have  floundered.  It  ig 
because  of  that,  and  with  no  aspersions 
cast  ■">n  this  particular  teachers  program 
to  which  I  direct  my  remarks. 

Let  us  assign  the  necessary  priorities 
to  the  programs  and  repose  confidence, 
as  the  report  Indicates  it  is  the  Inten- 
sion so  to  cio.  in  *he  Director  and  the 
National  Science  Board.  I  am  sure  that 
the  35.0CK)-some  teachers  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program  to  which  we  are 
presently  referring  are  not  goirtg  to  be 
cut  off.  This  IS  a  solid,  integrated  pro- 
gram. It  need  not  stand  on  a~pedestal 
such  as  this  which  is  included  in  the 
bill.  It  i'.as  deserved  support,  and  it  Is 
my  'understanding  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  recognizes  that  this 
15  the  case.  If  you  do  not  give  the  flexi- 
bility to  the  Director  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Board,  what  you  are  in  fact  going 
to  do  is  to  put  the  emphasis  of  the  cuts 
on  newer  pre-' rams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  ETV'INS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  vield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes.  ^ 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
.  the  fact  that  the  time  which  has  been 
yielded  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  about  to  expire.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAJ^,  The  uentleman  will 
be  recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes 


in  addition  to  the  time  already  yielded  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Foundation  has  worked  for  15  years  to 
foster  basic  research  in  science  education. 
Now  it  is  time  to  make  the  F\)undation 
into  a  broader  instrument  for  forging  and 
shaping,  in  company  with  the  Federal 
mission-oriented  agencies,  the  national 
policies  to  foster  the  national  resources 
for  science  and  to  focis  and  direct  them 
toward  the  attainment  of  great  national 
goals.  Full  employment,  a  clean  world 
to  live  in.  a  population  imbalance  with 
resources,  swift  and  ready  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  pure  water  to 
drink,  education  of  the  citizenry,  dis- 
covery of  new  resources — all  of  these  and 
other  needs  of  the  Nation  must  depend 
ill  part  upon  thotouglV' deliberate  and 
positive  efforts  to  learn^mofe  about  our 
physical  world,  its  creatures  and  its  peo- 
ples and  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other: and  to  apply  this  knowledge  skill- 
fully and  with  .judgment,  and  to  have 
ready  for  application  the  requisite  science 
resources. 

This  applies  to  the  National  Science 
Foufidation  as  a  whole  and  its  place  in 
our  society  .'If  we  look  back  a  few  years, 
we  can  see  that  scientific  activities  of  the 
country  have  generated  the  need  for 
additional  resources  in  science  and  the 
NSF  is  a  developing  resource  structured 
to  fill  this  need. 

Dr.  Homig,  in  talking  about  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  said  its  goal 
was  to  strengthen  American  ;science  per 
se;  that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is,  of  course,  the  only  agency  that  has  a 
fundamental  responsibility  to  help  all 
basic  American  science. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. The  committee  is  in  full  accord 
with  what  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  doing.  It  is  a  great  agency,  and 
it  is  upgrading  science  in  this  Nation  in 
all  areas.  It  has, done  a  great  work.  We 
respect  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

However,  there  is  S400  million  in  this 
bill  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  committee  we  have  seen  this 
budget  grow  in  amoimt.  We  know  the 
great  contributions  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  made,  but  we 
know  that  we  must  make  some  reduc- 
tions. We  must  set  priorities  because  of 
our  stringent  budgetary  situation.  We 
felt  that  we  could  defer  some  of  their 
activities  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DADDARIO]  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee fon  Science  and  Aeronautics. 
He  is  a  great  Congressman  and  a  great 
gentleman.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  science. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  cast  no  stone  toward  the 
subcommittee.  The  gentleman  mentions 
thj^t  there  is  an  unobligated  carryover  of 
S46.5  million.  The  fact  remains  that  this 
is    not    because    the    National    Science 


Foundatron  has  not  been  doing  its  work. 
It  is  because  it  has  lived  up  to  Public 
Law  218,  which  has  in  fact  compelled  it 
to  put  this  money  aside. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  h.as  again  expired. 

Mr,  JONAS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  an 
additional  _'  minutes  to«the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  the  additional  time. 

The  fact  that  these  funds  have  not 
been  expended,  would  indicate  that  they 
have  not  been  doing  theii-  work  properly. 
They  have  followed  the  admonishments 
of  Public  Law  218.  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman-,  in  tlae  final  anal- 
ysis it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  give  an  indication  of  my 
concern  about  the  .situation,  and  to  hope 
that  in  this  particular  regard  the  sub- 
committee would  in  fact  look  at  the 
agency  as  an  agency  which  has  a  multi- 
tude of  responsibilities  and  that  no  one 
part  of  it  is  superior  to  another, 

.And  if.  in  fact,  you  do  this,  I  believe 
that  this  would  be  going  a  long  step  to- 
ward recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  recog- 
nizing also  at  this  time  that,  cuts  being 
in  order,  that  the  people  who  administer 
NSF  ought  tabe  given  the  flexibility  and 
the  authorrry  to  put  things  in  their 
proper  perspective,  .And  whatever  they 
do  in  this  regard  they  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  Congress.  So  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be  given  this  opportunity. 

Mr,  Chamnan,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time, 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DADDARIO,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHEL.AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  concern  with  several 
of  the  massive  appropriations  reductions 
made  m  this  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Independent  Offices. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  current  fiscal 
situation,  the  demands  for  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  and  the  hardships  of 
serious  inflation.  But  neither  am  I  un- 
aware of  the  major  social  responsibilities 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  with  regard 
to  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
discriminated  against  In  this  country. 

We  have  i.ssued  a  promise  that  the 
resources  and  energies  of  this  country 
wUl  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  poverty  and  race.  Year  by 
year  we  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  tragic  extent  and  disgrace  of  pov- 
erty in  this  counti-y  We  have  had  for 
several  weeks  now  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders, This  and  other  reports  make  all 
too  clear,  in  documentary  form,  the 
problems  we  Tace.  To  cut  back  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  these  problem.s  which 
have  put  fear  and  uncertainty  and  dis- 
trust into  the  hearts  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans  is  to  ignore  the  realities 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We 
have  a  commitment  to  the  people  of  this 
comitry  to  make  our  cities  habitable,  our 
streets  safe,  our  lives  worthy  of  living — 
and  this  means  for  all  people,  black  ana 
white,  poor  and  rich.  j  -^ 


The  model  cities  program  is  a  small 
part  of  this  promise  and  this  commit- 
ment To  renege  on  even  a  part  of  it.  as 
this  bill  does,  is  to  avoid  our  respon- 

^^  Mr^ ^Chairman.  I  would  support  appro- 
priations for  the  full  SI  billion  model 
cities  request  made  in  the  budget.  I  do 
not  support  the  cuts  made  by  this  bill. 
Mode^c'ties  like  the  city  of  Oakland, 
which  I  represent,  sorely  need  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  bill.  Hov^ever^ 
$500  million  will  keep  the  progiam  going 
and  I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

This  appropriations  bill  also  reduces 
the   monev    available   for   rent   supple- 
ment? by  $40  nnllion  to  only  S25  mill  on_ 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
the  reluctance  of  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. Rent  supplements  are  grants  to 
Centers  m  the  amount  above  2d  percent 
of  their  income  which  they  spend  for 
rent   When  their  income  increases  their 
subsidy  decreases  until  it  ceases  when 
rental  costs  fall  below  25  percent  of  lii- 
come.   Recipients   of    rent   .supplements 
are  those  who  would  nonnally  be  eli- 
gible for  public   housing.  Instead   they 
receive  subsidies  allowing  them  to  avoid 
the  ghetto-Uke  conditions  of  some  pub- 
lic housinc   projects,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  decent  housing  with  ade- 
quate income  left  over.  This  program  is 
also  a  boon  to  the  construction  industry. 
which  can  expect  to  build  housing  for 
persons  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
it    The  token  levels  on  which   tundmg 
for  this  program  have  been  asked  and 
granted    are    not    sufficient.    And    cer- 
tainly the  S40«million  reduction  made  by 
this  bill  is  not  prudent. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  this  pomt  I  have 
concerned  myself  with  the  urban 
oriented  program  reductions.  This  bill 
makes  one  other  wholesale  reduction 
which  I  strongly  regret.  The  bill  reduces 
the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  by  $100  million. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  SI  in  S5 
from  the  amounts  requested  in  the 
budget  These  are  dollars  which  almost 
entirely  would  go  for  the  support  of 
academic  science.  t 

Basic  scientific  research  and  experi- 
mentation as  well  as  support  of  aca- 
demic institutions  of  science  and  their 
students  'is  of  substantial  importance 
to  this  country. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  strong  spirit 
of  independent  academic  inquiry.  This 
inquiry  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  indulged 
in  in  fat  vears  and  avoided  in  lean  ones. 
This  is  inquiry  into  the  very  problems 
of  man— how  we  live,  how  our  environ- 
•    menl  behaves,  and  how  to  improve  our 
lives  and  our  environment.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  suppoi;t  the 
scientific  inquiries  which  mSy  enable  us 
to  meet  our  problems  of  pollution,  trans- 
portation, housing,  learning,  and  the  like. 
To  reduce  this  support  by  one-fifth  is  to 
reduce  the  inquiry  and  training  of  aca- 
demic science  by  a  like  amount.  I   do 
not  .support  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposing  these  re- 
ductions I  do  not  do  so  without  having 
in  mind  other  areas  which  might  yield 
substantial  expenditure  .savings.      .  , 

In  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  members  of  this  body  take 
a  hard  close  look  at  the  Defense  budget. 


In  military  procurement,  support  and 
construction  we  spend  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Certainly  there  are 
millions  if  not  billions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
pense here  wliich  could  be  pared  or  post- 
poned without  impairing  our  defense 
posture.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
the  House  look  to  this  budget  in  making 
its  reductions. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  at  this  moment  for  time. 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  FISHER  I . 

Mr  FISHER.  Mf .  Chairman,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  sentence  on  page  14  of  the 
committee  report  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Coinmiuee  has  deJerred  J«n<ii"g  ^^^^ 
request  fur  an  »PPr°Pr'^"on  of  S25  412  000 
for  the  construcUoii  oi  a  new  760  bed  VA  hos- 
pital at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  this  time. 

That  project  is  somewhat  familiar  to 
me  being  located  in  the  part  of  San 
Antonio    which   I    have    the    honor    to 

represent.  , 

As  I  understand  it,  there  has  alieady 
been  expended  about  SI  V2  million  on  pre- 
liminary plans,  architectural,  and  engi- 
neering work,  which  is  now  m  the  process 
of  being  completed,  which  is  necessary 
before  contracting  can  be  done  lor  con- 

stnaction.  ,  .    .,.        <    ♦„ 

My  purpose  in  seeking  this  time  is  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  comnuttee  to 
clarif  v  the  position  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  language  which  I  have 

quoted.  ,     ...      ^  .„ 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague   that  there 
are   no  funds   in  this   bill   for   Federal 
buildins  construction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  we  did  not   feel   that  we 
should  put  money  in  the  bill  for  the  hos- 
pital constructioh  program  at  this  time. 
There  are  three  new  VA  hospitals  that 
are  being  fully  activated  m  1969.  Two 
others  are  being  completed  and  will  be 
staffed  for  part  of  the  year  after  they 
are  completed.  The  San  Antonio   hos- 
pital is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  planmng 
and  it  is  the  next  in  order  of  priority  for 
construction  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.   It   has   merely    been    deferred 
because  of  the  budgetary  situation. 

Mr  FISHER.  As  I  understand  it  then, 
the  gentleman  and  the  committee  are 
quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
project  and  the  justification  for  it? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  spoken  to  me  about  it.  I  assure 
him  that  the  hospital  will  be  built— it  has 
.iust  been  deferred. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's clarmcation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.! yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  from  the  21st  Dis- 
trict. 

This  hospital  originally  was  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  by  reapportionment  it  is  now 
fin  the  21st  District. 
^-•Sklr  Chairman,  this  is  a  vitally  needed 


hospital.  San  Antonio  already  has  some 
•'S  5  percent  of  the  veteran  population 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  this  does  have  priority  and  at  the 
first  available  opportunity  it-  will  receive 
the  money  grant.  .  _ 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross!.  ,     _. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, or  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  question  or  two  concerning  this 

bill-  ^  ,w„ 

Only  last  week  the  House  passed  the 

authorization  bill  for  NASA.  What  vvas 
the  figure  that  was  approved  in  that 
bill_which  I  voted  against.— but  what 
was  the  figure  that  was  approved? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  House 
authorized  $4,031,423,000  total  as  I  re- 
call I  will  say  to  my  friend  at  this  time 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  there 
were  two  amendments  adopted  on  the 
floor— one  to  cut  research  and  another 
amendment  to  cut  administrative  opera- 
tions. „  .  . 
Similar  amendments  were  offered  ui 

the  Committee  on   Approprtations  and 

they  were  adopted  to  bring  it  in  line  with 

the  reduction  made. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  the  figure  we  have  in 

this  iDill  is  the  same  as  the  authorization 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No.  It  Ls  S23.2 
million  less,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.^ 
We  made  further  reductions.  The  space 
program  had  expenditures  of  nearly  S6 
bUlion  a  few  years  ago.  This  has  been 
reduced,  and  last  year  it  was  S4.5  billion. ~ 
We  cut  a  half  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
space  program  last  year  and  this  year  we 
made  further  reductions  below  what  the 
House  authorizing  committee  made. 

So  I  will  say  to  my  friend  who  is  an 
excellent  Member  of  this  House  and  al- 
ways the  watchdog  of  the  House  for 
economy  that  we  are  on  a  liard  rock- 
bottom  budget  for  NASA  at  this  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  Then  this  bill  is  what— 
$23. 2  million  above  or  below  the  author- 
ization? ^^  .  ^„„  „ 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  $23. J 
million  below  the  autha^a^tion.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend.  We  have!>nade  reduc- 
tions in  construction. 

The  only  thing  in  this  bill  for  con- 
struction is  to  repair  and  improve  some 
latmch  pads  and  commimicatiohs. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  still  a  S4  billion  ex- 
penditure on  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  approxi- 
mately S2  biUion  for  a  program  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  in  the  dim  and  un- 
certain future.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  with  rcgatrd  to  the  money 
amounts,  but  he  Ls'Viot  correct  with  re- 
spect to  the  243.000  people  employed  in 
the  program  throughout,  the  Nation  and 
in  all  the  States.  .,    ,   t 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
said  anything  about  employment. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Oh.  yes:  I 
discussed  employment.  The  number  of 
emolovees  in  the  NASA  progiam  used  to 
be  '420  000.  Now  it  has  gone  down  to 
about  243.000.  They  are  laying  ott  about 
4  000  a  month  under  these  cuts. 

Mr  GROSS  I  had  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  ha'.e  cut  it  some  more. 
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Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
I'rom  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  As  the  gentleman  re- 
members, .seme  years  ago  I  tried  to  take 
.several  hundrecT^million  dollars  off  the 
part  of  the  .Apollo  program  to  wnich  the 
gentleman  has  made  reference  and  to  in- 
crease the  funds  available  to  the  Air 
Force  to  help  in  the  military  control  of 
space.  But  we  are  now  in  a  situation  in 
committee  where  they  tell  us  that  if  we 
do  not  go  ahead  with  the  S2  billion  for 
Apollo,  the  S20  or  $22  billion  that  has 
already  been  put  into  it  will  have  gone 
down  the  drain.  So  we  are  just  stuck 
'.vith  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  say  this  with  any 
disrespect  to  the  gentleman,  but  that 
down  the  drain  argument  is  one  of  the 
most  shopworn  arguments  that  we  hear. 
The  program  should  have  been  cut  back 
vhen  the  gentleman  tried  to  do  so  some 
years  ago. 

Had  that  been  done  we  would  not  now 
be  confron%^  with  the  statement  that 
■ve  must  coniinue  to  spend  billions  be- 
cause we  have  spent  billions  in  the  past. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 
^^  NT:-  WY^AN.  They  claim  it  is  not  just 
1?o;r.-,'  down  the  drain.  The  problem  of 
our  dilemma  relates  to  the  long-range 
policy  of  this  countr>-  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  before  someone  else  does. 
meaning  specifically  the  Soviets.  There 
.ue  a  lot  of  people  employed  in  this  pro- 
gram. Many  prominent  citizens  think  it 
IS  important  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  now  we  have  ;4one  so  far  that  it 
should  be  carried  through  at  the  level 
to  which  it  has  been  projected  through- 
out these  years  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted so  many  billions  of  dollars  at  this 
lime 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  -NV'  V  Hampshire  that  it  is  far  more 
impor^a..:  to  me.  as  one  individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
:o  know  what  is  floating  around  in  space; 
whether  those  vehicles  cariT  nuclear' 
warheads  and,  if  so.  whether  we  have 
devices  for  the  detonation  of  those  vehi- 
cles in  space.  Yes.  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  far  more  important  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  connection  with 
those  satellites  than  it  is  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  get  a  handful  of  moipn 
dust  to  take  to  that  brandnew  S14  mil- 
lion laboratoi-y  in  Houston.  Tex.,  for 
analysis. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said  time  after 

time,  if  we  ever  do  get  a  man  on   the 

moon  and  there  is  a  living  soul  on  that 

^  iilanet.  we  will  be  up  there  with  a  multi- 

.million-dollar  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
observation  that,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
get  an  increased  emphasis  in  space  pol- 
icy and  programing  on  the  intercept 
capability  between  here  and  the  moon 
in  our  space  program.  This  is  squarely 
t    military  capability   for  our  own  na- 


tional survival.  I  would  like  to  say,  too, 
if  the  gentleman  would  read  the  iiear- 
ings,  he  would  find  tiiat  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Webb  has  admitted  that  once 
a  man  has  gone  to  the  moon,  emphasis 
on  the  American  space  program  in  terms 
of  manned  space  flight  thereafter,  will 
have  to  come  back  closer  to  earth.  This 
is  extremely  significant  because  there  is 
no  place  beyond  the  moon  in  terms  of 
reality  that  we  can  ever  fly  human  beings 
to  and  bring  them  back  to  earth  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  take§  too  long. 
They  are  too  far  away.  And  I  might  add, 
and  not  facetiously,  that  we  have  vastly 
greater  immediate  concerns  here  on 
earth  and  near  to  earth. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Before  we  get  too  far  in 
the  record  from  the  comment  last  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  say 
that  several  hundred  thousand  employ- 
ees are  not  in-house  employees  of  NASA. 
They  are  contract  employees.  I  just 
wanted  the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Quite  a  demonstration  is 
made  of  cutting  a  few  thousand  employ- 
ees out  of  NASA.  Unless  we  cut  the  dollar 
appropriations  to  NASA  with  respect  to 
personnel,  they  simply  go  out  and 
hire  consultants  and  other  contract 
employees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really 
surprised  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
did  not  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  cutting  of  the  budget  by  S362  million 
in  this  one  program.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  slice. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Does    the    gentleman 
mean  in  NASA? 
Mr.  JONAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  stand  a  much 
deeper  cut. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
really  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  job? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  ought  to  have 
been  sliced  24  percent  in  accordance 
with  the  cut  in  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill.  This  bill,  we  are  told,  has 
been  cut  17  percent.  Let  us  get  another 
7  ijerqent  out  of  this  bill.  I  ask  that  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee;  How 
about  another  7-"percent  cut? 

Mr.  EVINS  01  Tennessee.  I  will  say,  we 
have  cut  this  $2,899,000,000.  almost  $3  bil- 
lion just  out  of  this  bill,  which  is  a  17.5- 
percent  cut.  the  highest  cut  ever  made 
in  the  history  of  this  subcommittee  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine. 
I  wonder  how  far  oiu'  good  friend 
would  like  us  to  go?  To  what  levels 
would  we  have  to  go  to  satisfy  his  desire 
to  use  the  meat  ax? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggested  we  go  down  to 
the  level  established  in  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Agriculture  bill,  a  24-percent 
cut.  Our  farmers  are  not  doing  well  at 
all,  yet  spending  on  agriculture  was  cut 
24  percent. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  one  who 
agrees  with  my  friend  on  the  necessity 
for  oar  farmers  to  be  prosperous.  - 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  the  gen- 


tleman  say   the   bill   provides   for   rent 
supplements? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  commit- 
tee authorized  825  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  is  provided  in 
this  biir,^  ^ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Twenty-five 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  is  authorized.  We 
cut  it  $40  million  this  year,  and  there  Is 
a  need  for  60,000  houses  per  year  for  10 
years.  There  is  a  threat  need  for  low- 
income  housing  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Our  farmers  need  more 
than  22  cents  a  dozen  lor  their  eggs, 
too,  and  they  are  not  getting  it. 

Let  me  advise  the  Hou.se  here  and  now 
that  I  will  try  to  reduce  this  spending 
still  fm-ther  by  ofTering  an  amendment 
to  cut  the  rent  supplement  out  alto- 
gether. This  program  never  should  have 
been  started.  Why  should  the  taxpayers 
subsidize  the  payiftg  of  rent  for  anybody 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  subsi- 
dize our  farmers  on  .some  programs,  and 
I  support  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  cut  their  ap- 
propriation 24  percent  a  few  days  ago. 
Let  us  set  this  down  by  24  percent. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  say  he  yields  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished trentleman  from  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  still 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  for 
recognizing  the  lact  that  Chicago  is  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  an  alumnus  of  this 
subcommittee,  many  of  my  "happiest 
hours  were  spent  in  hearings  with  those 
who  are  now  members  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  They  are 
my  friends  and  they  are  among  the 
most  able  Members  of  the  House.  I  ques- 
tion their  juagment  with  trepidation.  By 
and  large,  they  have  done  a  very  good 
job  on  most  of  the  bill. 

I  have  honest  difTerences  with  the 
committee  on  the  housing  portions  of  the 
bill  and  this  is  not  imexpected  nor  un- 
usual for  each  of  us  has  his  own  ideas. 
But  all  of  us  who  come  from  the  large 
and  great  cities  of  the  country  know  the 
validity  of  the  statements  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  iiis  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  crisis  in  the  cities  when  he 
said: 

For  several  decades,  now,  the  tide  has  run 

against  fpe  growth,  strength  and  vitality  of 
our  cities.  Today.  America's  cities  are  in 
crisis.  This  clear  and  urgent  warning  rises 
from  the  decay  of  decades — and  Is  amplified 
by  the  harsh  realities  of  the  present. 

We  see  the  results  dramatically  in  th/ereat 
urban  centers  where  millions  live  amid  de- 
caying buildings— with  streets  clogged  with 
traffic;  with  air  and  water  polluted  by  the 
soot  and  waste  of  industry  which  finds  it 
much  less  expensive  to  move  outside  the  city 


than  to  modernize  within  It:  with  crime  rates 
rising  so  rapidly  each  year  that  more  and 
more  miles  of  city  streets  become  unsafe 
after  dark:  with  increasingly  inadequate 
public  services  and  a  smaller  and  smaller 
tax  base  irom  which  to  raise  the  funds  to  Im- 
prove them. 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  Is  to 
be  recaptured— if  our  cities  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  blight  of  obsolescence  and  despair — 
we  must  now  ttrmlv  set  the  course  that  Amer- 
ica will  travel.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
speaks  of  the  great  amounts  of  money 
which  are  still  unobligated  and  unused 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  I  believe  his  figure  was 
S21  billion.  Tliis  is  a  large  sum.  but  still 
it  is  far  from  adequate  for  the  purposes  of ' 
the  programs  it  relates  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Massa^hu-setts 
[Mr.  BoLANDl  made  this  point  very  co- 
gently on  page  16  of  the  hearings,  where 
he  questioned  Secretary  Weaver.  He 
said ; 

The   figure  ot   .537   billion   includes  every- 
thing, all  types  of  programs  ' 
Secretary  Wewer.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  That  i.s.  the  total  to  assist  In- 
divldvials  and  communities.  But  this  really 
Isn't  too  significant  a  figure  when  we  start 
to  attack  some  of  the  problems  of  the  cities 
themselves  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  now: 
is  tliat  so? 


The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
referred  to  the  footdragging  of  the  De- 
partment. I  tjelieve  that  in  some  meas- 
ure this  is  true,  but  I  have  found  the 
leaders  ot  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  have  been  co- 
operative and  are  sincere  in  their  efforts 
to  try  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time   or,  the 
uentleman  from  Illinois  has  cxpirard. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^l  the 
gentleman  yield  me  another  miiwte? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman's  additional 
minutes. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Thus,  I  believe  it  is  the  cities  as  well 
that  have  been  dragging  their  feet.  The 
cities  have  to  develop  the  primary  thrust 
to  implement  these  programs.  Unless 
they  move  quickly,  unle.ss  they  move 
strongly  to  implement  the  programs 
they  mu.st  fail,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermiient  cannot  do  it  by  itself. 

But  the  cities.  t(X).  ure  prisoners  of 
proced,ure.  They  are  prisoners  ot  com- 
pulsory legal  proces.ses.  of  laying  out 
plans,  of  local  consultations  in  neigh- 
borhoods, of  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings, of  consulutions  v.ith  engineers  and 
citv  planners  and  architects,  of  having 
to  resolve  disputes  and  arguments  in 
order  to  come  to  some  plan. 

But  the  fact  remain.s  that  we  must 
move,  and  quickly,  because  time  is  run- 
ning out.  ffrocedurcs  must  be  speeded 


up. 


I  repeat,  there  is  no  lime  to  lose,  Mr. 
Chairman.  ' 

That  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  I  will 

agree  with  the  gentleman   from  North  ,.^.                   .   .                         ^.^    ,     ^ 

Carolina,  but  it  is  still  only  a  drop  in  And  funds  a-l-e  still  needed.  Ihe  funds 

the  bucket  to  what  must  be  expended  if  which  are  available,  to  which  the  gen- 

the  promise  of  the  cities  is  to  be  recap-  tleman   from   North   Carolina  reierrea, 

IxxveA  are    still    inadequate    to    deal    with    the 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  build  decent,  problems  of   the  cities  in  the  fields  in 

slum-free    neighborhoods    in    which    to  which  housing  and  urban  development 

raise  our  children  and  decent  housing?  are  concerned. 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  us  to  provide  I  would  not.  speaking  for  myself,  have 

schools  in  which  all  our  children  may  re-  cut  the   model  cities   aiDi.ropriation,   as 

ceive  cualitv  education?  How  much  is  it  did  this  subcommittee,  by  almost  25  pcr- 

worth  to  us  ro  have  sate  streets  to  walk,  cent.  I  would  not  Irave  cut  the  lent  'VU.5- 

to  have  air  and  water  free  from  pollu-  i^leraents  proeram  by  approximately  40 

tion  to  have  streets  unclogsed  by  hordes  percent.  I  thiuK  these  programs  are  ries- 

of  traffic  vehicles?  perately  nerdcd  by  the  cities  today,  and 

In  short   how  do  we  stop  the  flight  of  I  think  they  should  be  corrected, 

our  voung  married  people  from  the  cities  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 

to  the  suburbs?  How  do  we  keep  them  the  gentleman  yield.' 

in  the  cities?  Mr.  YATES.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

We  are  moving  much  too  slowly.  We  gentleman  irom  I.linois^ 

are  moving  too^slowly  in  respect  to  ap-  Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

propriations,  too,  I  would  say  to  the  gen-  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and  as- 

tleman  sociate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Yes  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  whole  Mr.    Chairman,    we    are    considermR 

Military  Establishment  have  limited  the  H.R.  17023.  an  appropriation  bill  of  vital 

funds  available  for  civilian  purposes,  but  importance— a    bill    which    can    bring 

our  goals  for  the  cities  are  still  worthy  decent    housing    and    a     liealthy     en- 

and  necessary  goals.  The  life,  the  culture,  vironment   for   hundreds   of  thousands 

the  vitality  of  America  s  great  cities  must  of  families  in  slums  and  bhghted  areas, 
be  saved  and  must  be  fostered.                  /  It  is  a  bill  which  will  permit  scorers  of 
How  much  is  this  going  to  cost?  CeiV  large  and  small  ^o"^"^"'"i^>f .^o  rebui  d 

tainlv  it  will  co.st  a  great  deal  more  mona^  .slums   or   bhghted    neighborhoods    into 

than'  the  S21  billion  which  the  r.entjfe-  healthy  neighborhoods  where  people  can 

man  from  North  Carolina  says  now  is  in  live  meaningful  lives. 


HUD.  Certainly  it  will  cost  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  is  contained  in  the 
tables  which  are  found  on  page  15  of 'the 
hearings  of  this  committee. 

But  funds  or  lack  of  funds  is  only  a 
ijart  of  this  picture.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  fact  that  the.se  programs  are 
bound  down  by  enormous  redtape  and  by 
the  complex  mechanics  of  achieving  our 
goals. 


I,  and  many  of  us,  would  have  been 
pleased  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
time.  however,  we  are  aware  of  the  re- 
quested for  the  Department.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  are  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  faced  this  year.  I  do 
not  question  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  that  of  the  full  committee.  They 
have  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 


I  urge  you  to  support  the  funds  voted 
for  the  model  cities  program  and  the 
rent  supplements  program.  The  model 
cities  program  is  the  first  Federal  pro- 
gram for  treating  the  whole  range  of 
physical,  economic  and  human  prob- 
lems of  slums  and  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  model  cities  program  permits  thii 
use  of  existing  Federal  programs,  includ- 
ing a  wide  range  of  housing  programs, 
in  a  frontal  atuck  on  these  areas  and 
remake  them  into  social  and  economic 
assets.  It  permits  the  use  ol  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  resources  to  at- 
tack human  and  pnysical  blight.  Seventy- 
five  cities  are  now  developing  their  first 
year  action  plans  of  their  5-year  overall 
plans.  Seventy  more  cities  will  be  selected 
this  summer  to  start  the  model  cities 
process. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  S500  million  lor  the 
model  cities  program. 

This  bill  also  provides  funds  lor  the 
rent  supplement  program  which  enables 
po^'  families  to  live  in  decently  private-^ 
owned  housing.  This  is  a  program  which 
serves  families  who.se  incomes  are  low- 
enough  to  qualify  for  public  housing  and 
this  is  the  program  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Real 
E.state  Boards  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders.    . 

The  rent  supplement  lAogram  utilizes 
the  resources  of  iirivate  enterprise  to 
build,  own.  and  manage  new  or  rehabil- 
itated housing.  The  low-income  families 
or  individuals  pay  25  percent  of  then- 
income  toward  the  required  rent.  The 
difference  between  the  amount  paid  and 
the  rental  as  approved  by  the  FHA  is 
paid  monthly  as  a  supplement  to  the  , 
project  owner.  For  next  year,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  S25  million  in 
new  contract  authority,  substantially 
less  than  the  original  request. 

Both  the  rent  supplement  program 
and  the  model  cities  program  are  what 
I  consider  -must"  items,  if  w-e  are  sin- 
cere in  our  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  living  for  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  centleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the    gentleman    on    the    desirability    of 
funding  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
request,  butl  did  not  get  the  opportunity 
before,  because  I  was  called  out.  to  ac- 
knowledge   that    the    gentleman    from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas]  has  a  verj- 
valid  point  about  all  of^he  money  lying 
around  unused.  In  the  city  of  Patcrson. 
N.J.,  which  I  represent,  there  has  been 
money  available  for  urban  renewal  and 
because  of  a  very  unfortunate  local  sit- 
uation,   there    has    been    inaction.    Al- 
though we  need  a  lot  of  money,  what  is 
equailv  important  is  that  we  need  ded- 
icated people  who  will  be  willing  to  (fut 
through   the    redtape   and   do   the   job 
needed.    I    think    the    gentleman    from 
North   Carolina   is   doing   a   service   in 
pointing  this  out. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  cities  must  appreciate  and  assume 
responsibility  to  speed  up  their  own  pro- 
grams so  thai,  together  with  the  Federal 
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Government,  they  may  accomplish  the 
goals  set  forth  by  the  Congress  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield!' 

Mr.  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
mai-.  in  the  well. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress  lie  has  always  been  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  cities.  The  gentleman 
under.Ntands  the  problems  of  the  cities 
ar.d  he  has  understood  them  over  the 
years  As  a  matter  of  fact,  14  years  ago. 
•.vhen  I  first  joined  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offlces  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  was  then  chaired 
oy  the  very  great  and  distinguished  and 
beloved  chau-man.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  recall  so  well  so 
many  of  the  fights  that  the  gentleman 
from  Chicago  waged  in  regard  to  public 
housing.  At  that  time  it  was  a  terribly 
significant  part  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  that  faced  this  sub- 
committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  E'V'INS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaii'- 
man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mai;sachusetts  TMr.  Bol.and]. 

Mr  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  states  the  case  for  the  cities  well. 
He  is  able  and  articulate  and  eloquent 
in  stating  his  deep  interest  and  concern 
for  the  Cities  and  their  problems. 

There  have  been  some  figures  given 
with  respect  to  public  housing,  and  they 
are  used  in  this  report  and  appear  some- 
where in  the  hearings,  indicating  that  we 
have  built  or  will  build  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  some  787.000  low-mcome  pub- 
lic housing  units.  That  is  a  very  impres- 
sive figure — if  you  say  it  fast  and  do  not 
relate  it  to  the  need.  The  fact,  of  course, 
is  that  there  are  some  6  million  substand- 
ard houses  in  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  Government  got  into  the  matter 
of  public  housing  back  in  1937,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Housing  Act.  In  that  year 
the  program  was  first  authorized  after 
the  Federal  Government  expressed  a 
willingness  to  do  something  about  sub- 
stahdard  housing  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate new  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Now,  if  you  divide  the  number  of 
ur-lts  by  the  number  of  years,  it  just 
comes  to  some  2,500  units  per  year.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  dismal  record  in 
low-income  housing. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  we  have  to  make 
a  start  in  this  program.  There  is  a  crj'- 
ing  need  to  meet  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  cities.  Indeed,  we  must  meet 
these  problems.  If  you  are  going  to  ac- 
complish anything  significant  at  all,  we 
have  to  unplement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Kerner  report. 

I  note  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate 
Committee  oi:  Banking  and  Currency  did 
report  out  a  housing  bill  which  starts  to 
strike  out  in  the  direction  of  solving  some 
of  the  housing  problems  in  the  ghettos. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the  prob- 


lems of  the  ghetto  unless  we  start  to  solve 
the  problems  of  housing,  of  unemploy- 
ment, of  education,  of  welfare.  These  are 
the  foui"  areas  of  greatest  concern. 

This  committee,  because  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility  shown  by  both  its  ma- 
jority and  minority  members,  is  begin- 
ning to  unravel  these  four  knotty  prob- 
lems. I  hope  we  can  continue  this  prog- 
ress. We  have  the  model  cities  proaiam, 
l)ut  we  have  not  provided  the  full  amount 
in  this  particular  legislation  because 
there  was  a  judgment  made  by  this  com- 
mittee that  the  model  cities  program 
cannot  develop  that  rapidly  The  S300 
million  that  Congress  appropriated  last 
^ear  is  still  available  to  HUD  for  alloca- 
tion to  the  communities  for  the  model 
cities  program,  but  cannot  be  di.'^tnbuted 
to  them  imtil  they  have  completed  their 
planning  requirements.  The  community 
planning  phase,  it  is  estimated  by  HUD, 
will  take  from  6  months  to  1  year,  and 
the  first  round  of  75  model  citie.<;  par- 
ticipants were  announced  by  Secretary 
Weaver  only  last  November.  Tlierefore. 
HUD  has  not  only  the  $300  million  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  last  year,  but  will 
have  an  additional  $500  million  recom- 
mended by  this  committee,  for  a  total  of 
$800,000,000  when  this  bill  clears  Con- 
gress. The  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  well  know  of  my  con- 
cern for  the  success  of  the  model  cities 
program,  I  want  it  to  succeed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  been  one 
of  the  great  champions  of  the  programs 
pertaining  to  our  cities  over  the  years 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee.  In  addition,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  some  of  these  pro- 
grams implemented.  ? 

Mr:  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•Mr.  Yates] .  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Joelson] 
that  he  has  also  been  a  champion  in  the 
Congress  in  this  area.  However,  there 
have  been  problems  and  delays.  A  lot  of 
this  does  not  rest  alone  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Tliere  are  many  reasons  for 
delays. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  are  better 
off  by  going  slowly,  because,  by  doing  so, 
the  people  involved"  in  the  proE,ram  may 
not  be  unduly  upset,  and  in  the  end  we 
may  accomplish  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Secretary  Weaver,  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  pulling  his  Depart- 
ment together.  He  has  been  ably  assisted 
by  Under  Secretai-y  Robert  C.  Wood. 

They  have  brought  into  the  Depart- 
ment some  of  the  most  able  men  they 
could  find,  with  experience  in  their  par- 
ticular field;  namely,  Philip  N.  Brown- 
stein,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mortgage 
Credit  and  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner: Raymond  H.  Lapin.  President  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion; Don  Hummel.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Renewal  and  Housing  Assistance; 
Charles  M.  Harr,  Assistant  Secretary  of 


Metropolitan  Development;  H  Ralph 
Taylor.  Ai^sistant  Secretary  tor  Demon- 
strations and  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions; Dwight  A  Ink,  Assi-^tant  Secre- 
tai-y  for  Administration;  Thomas  C.  Mc- 
Grath.  Jr..  General  Counsel,  and  form- 
erly our  colleaeue  here  in  the  House  of 
Represei?tatives  from  New  Jersey;  Ash- 
ley A.  Foard  Deputy  General  Coimsel; 
William  B.  Rose.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  - 
tor  Policy  .'\naly.sis  and  Pro-ncin  Evalua- 
tions; Thoma.*^  F.  Rogers,  Director.  Office 
of  Urban  Technology  and  Re.-^earch;  L. 
Edward  Lashman.  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  ConKre.s.sional  Service.s  and 
Andrew  Hickey  of  Conare.'i.^ional  Serv- 
ices; John  M.  Frantz,  departmental 
bud^^et  officer  and  Nathaniel  J.  Eiseman, 
deputy  departmental  budget  officer. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  insert 
m  the  Record  at  this  rx)int  two  excellent 
editorials  published  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wa.shington  Post  today, 
urcing  no  further  cuts  beyond  Appropri- 
ations Committee  recommendations  for 
rent  supplements  and  the  model  cities 
programs. 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  May  8.   1968) 
A  Vote  for  the  Cities 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled 
today  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  money 
for  several  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  .ind  Urban  Development. 

In  deference  to  demands  to  restrain  spend- 
ing until  the  Federal  deficit  can  be  brought 
down  to  a  tolerable  size,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  made  substantial 
reductions  in  the  sums  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  But  in  assessing  the  housing 
programs,  the  committee  has  also  shown  a 
commendable  effort  to  recognize  the  severity 
of  the  crisis  in  the  nation's  slums. 

The  result  is  a  defensible  compromise.  The 
sum  of  $25  million  recommended  for  the 
rent  supplement  program  and  of  S500  million 
for  model  cities  Is  in  each  Instance  one-half 
or  less  of  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Vietnam  war  were  over,  we  would 
urge  a  much  bigger  expenditure  for  these 
programs.  But  at  least  the  committee  has 
funded  them  at  higher  levels  than  List  year 
and  thus  would  make  possible  useful  experi- 
mentation and  gradual  expansion  until  the 
time  comes  ivhen  it  will  be  possible  to  move 
a.head  on  urban  social  problems  on  the  scale 
that  their  magnitude  actually  requires. 

The  danger  now  is  that  a  conservative  roa- 
lltlon  m  the  House  will  seek  to  cut  these 
appropriations  ft;!;  further  either  through 
an  across-the-board  reduction  by  some  arbi- 
trary percentage  or  by  knoclilng  out  the  rent 
supplement  money  entirely.  The  animus  in 
Congress  against  the  latter  program  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  ,ind  Impossible  to  justify. 

The  program  Is  a  promising  attempt  to 
Involve  private  enterprise  in  the  rehousing 
of  the  poor.  It  is  also  an  effort  to  get  away 
from  the  stark,  institutional  quality  of  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  Those  who  benefit  from 
the  program  are  the  very  poor  who  cannot 
pay  an  economic  rent  and  whom  society  will 
have  to  subsidize  in  one  form  or  another  if 
they  are  ever  to  have  decent  homes. 

Fiscal  responsibility  does  r;ot  require  fur- 
ther cuts  in  these  programs,  and  social  re- 
sponsibility demands  that  they  be  continued 
and  strengthened. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  8,  1968) 
EsSE.N-Ti.^L  Urban  Bills 
There  are  no  panacea*  for  urban  problems. 
But  surely  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
contribute  significantly  to  the  quest  for  solu- 
tions by  passing  the  Model  Cities  and  Bent 
Supplement  appropriation  bills  when  they 
come  up  for  a  \ot€  t-oday. 


The  appropriation  for  rent  supplements, 
only  $25  million  as  ugainst  a  request  of  $65 
nUllion.  Is  Important  because  it  would  pro- 
vide more  housing  for  each  dollar  spent  than 
m  other  programs  designed  to  aid  the  poor. 
Last  year  Congress  prevented  the  rent  sup- 
plement progriim  from  going  forward  by  kill- 
ing a  810  nallllon  appropriation.  Surely  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  reject  again  a  pro- 
gram  which   promises  to  enhance  efficiency. 

The  Model  Cities  program  concentrates  as- 
sistance to  more  than  3  million  people  who 
live  in  the  most  blighted  areas  of  about  70 
cities.  President  Johnson  oslied  for  $1  billion, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mended $500  million.  No  further  cuts  should 
be  made  ni  programs  which  promise  to  im- 
prove  life   !n    the  restive   urban   slums. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman   ii'om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  rel- 
ative to  the  pentleman  in  the  well.  They 
were  very  much  deserved  and  I  concur 
in  eveiwthing  which  the  uentieman  has 
said  about  the  need  for  harmony  and  the 
question  of  providing  decent  and  sani- 
tary housing  to  all  homes  for  everyone 
in  America. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLANT).  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampsliire.  , 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  one  question. 
The  gentleman  .says  we  are  moving  too 
slowly  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
said  that.  If  I  did.  I  think  we  can  still 
use  more  money  in  the  appropriations 
for  our  cities. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  programs 
for  the  cities  are  going  too  slowly 
because 


Mr.  WYMAN  Where  would  the  gentle- 
man get  the  additional  money? 

Mr.  YATES.  You  could  get  S165  mil- 
lion Irom  the  model  cities  program,  for 
instance,  and  perhaps  money  from  other 
sources. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  terms  of  priorities. 
would  the  gentleman  just  let  the  other 
matters  go,  or  would  he  take  the  S165 
million  out  of  the  Treasury  despite  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  this  huge  deficit? 

The  CHAIR?.LAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr, 
Wyman  i . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  remain  in  the  well  for  just 
one  moment.  I  would  like  to  pursue  a 
question.  What  would  the  gentleman,  in 
terms  of  priorities,  say  is  least  imixjrtant, 
that  can  be  cut  out,  so  we  could  find  this 
SI 65  million  which  he  says  is  needed  for 
this  purpose.  Would  he  take  it  out  of 
the  model  cities  program  or  would  he 
,jilst  add  it  on  to  the  national  debt? 
Mr.  YATES.  For  one  thing,  I  would 
vote  for  a  tax  increase.  For  another 
thing.  I  would  phase  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  programs  such  as  the  highway 
programs  that  are  chargeable  to  appro- 
priations. I  would  phase  out  over  a  longer 


period  of  time  the  development  of  the 
SST.  I  would  think  the  defense  appro- 
priation for  civil  functions  could  stand 
a  significant  cut.  And,  further,  I  would 
say  that  some  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams could  very  well  be  reduced.  i 
Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  highway  program  is  carried  on 
under  a  trust  fund  operation. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  referred  to  that  portion 
which  depends  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  then  is  that  in  establishing  his 
order  of  priority  he  would  accord  to  <jur 
cities  and  the  needs  of  our  cities  a  higher 
priority  than  he  would  to  these  otlier 
items? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  that  there  Is 
no  higher  priority  in  our  country  today 
than  the  need  for  our  cities  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  them.  Does  that  answer 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understand  that  Is  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  but,  con- 
tinuing for  just  one  moment,  there  has 
been  much  to  do  in  the  last  few  days 
about  reducing  Federal  expenditures  by 
$4  billion,  or  S5  billion  or  S6  billion,  and 
reducing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  which  are  now  before  us,  by  $10 
billion;  and  there  are  some  who  would 
like  to  reduce  it  by  S14  billion. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the\entleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  finish, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
In  meeting  this  challenge— which  di- 
rectly involves  the  national  solvency,  is  it 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  that  for  . 
the  city  programs  there  should  be  no  re- 
duction whatsoever,  although  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment there  is  more  than  S20  billion 
backed  up  and  unspent? 

Mr.  YATES.  According  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  it  is  $21  bil- 
lion. Did  the  gentleman  .say  S37  billion? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  did  not 
sav  S37  billion  in  HUD. 

Mr.  YATES.  All  right;  the  $37  billion 
appears  in  the  table,  I  believe.  If  $21  bil- 
lion is  backed  up  in  HUD  then  the  answer 
to  that  is  that  many  of  these  programs 
were  initiated  within  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  they  are  just  getting  undei-way. 
They  are  undergoing  the  preliminary  re- 
quirements to  get  the  programs  moving. 
Second,  the  ver>-  complex  procedure  es- 
tabUshed  by  Congress  in  this  legislation 
that  must  be  applied  at  that  local  level. 
It  is  enormously  time  consuming.  I  would 
say  that  within  a  few  years  the  $21  bil- 
lion backlog  will  be  used  up,  and  we  will 
need  much  more  money.  , 

Mr.  WYMAN.  At  that  time  it  wouldjbe 


in  order  for  us  to  make  additional  AP-f    self  1  minute. 


of  the  programs.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  the  problems  in  our  cities  do  com- 
prise the  paramount  problem  of  our 
country  today.  Sufficient  funds,  even  a 
surplus  quantity  of  funds,  must  be  made 
available  to  the  cities  in  order  to  deal 
witii  lhe.se  problems. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  to  .say  that  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  problem.s  of  our  pitie.s — 
the  crisis  of  our  cities — constitute  the  No. 
1  problem  of  our  coi/ntrv'  today.  I  em- 
phasized this  in  my  opening  remarks  but 
I  did  not  say  it  as  eloquently  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  done.  >^ 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Ghaii'man.  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jei.sey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  know  wheie  we 
could  get  an  extra  $150  million,  we  can 
iei  it  today  from  the  space  program,  be- 
cause I  believe,  i  ather  than  guided  mis- 
siles, we  have  to  have  guided  values  in 
this  country.  I  would  also  forgo  rockets  to  . 
prevent  rickets,  and  I  would  forgo  .sophis- 
ticated missiles  for  educated  people.  And 
I  say  we  do  need  priority,  but  we  are 
spending  almost  $80  billion  for  the  mili- 
tary, and  nobody  can  convince  me  there 
is  not  fat  and  waste  there.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  urban  renewal  by  molotov  cocktails. 
I  want  to  see  this  House  exercise  respon- 
.-,ibihty. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  want  to  see  urban 
renewal  by  molotov  cocktails  either,  but 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  call  his  sched- 
ule of  appropriations  to  the  attention  of 
his  administration  through  which  all 
priority  requests  come  to  Congress.  Ap- 
parently this  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  administration  re- 
quested $1  billion  for  model  cities.  Only 
S650  million  was  authorized.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that — I  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion at  least  $600  million  should  have  been 
made  available. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  administration  also 
requested  certain  such  sums  as  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  the  space  program,  the  same  one 
to  which  the  gentleman  frorri  New  Jersey 
just  referred. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  agree  with  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  reducing  funds  made  avail- 
able for  that  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 


propriations  if  justified.  What  I  am  tr>- 
ing  to  get  across  to  the  gentleman  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcomm-tee  on  the 
Department  of  Housing  ana  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  can  observe  to  the  gentle- 
man that  they  just  did  not  make  a  case 
for  anything  more  than  $500  million  in 
the  model  cities  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  read  all  of  the  commit- 
tee testimony,  and  may  I  say  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee 
for  14  years,  and  I  have  some  knowledge 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  cet  into  the 
colloquy  thai  has  just  ended,  but  I  would 
very  respectfully  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois — and  he  is  my  friend— we  have 
not  agreed  on  all  subjects,  but  we  have 
agreed  on  many,  when  we  served  together 
on  the  subcommittee,  that  I  believe  the 
danger  today  would  be  that  this  $500 
million  will  be  reduced  instead  of  in- 
creased. 

The  gentleman  has  not  forgotten  the 
trouble  this  program  has  had  in  the  past 
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a:.d  the  diffic.ilty  we  have  had  in  getting 
a  compromise  ficrure  through  this  body. 

That  is  why  I  am  surprised  when  the 
gentleman  keeps  talking  about  this  being 
a  small  appropriation.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  you  can  hope  to  get  through  this 
o ranch  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr   JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
hi.^  remarks.  Apparently  ^hen  a  reduc- 
tion was  made  because  they  thought  that 
in  thi.s  way  they  could  get  the  whole 
prosram  through  the  House  rather  than 
on  the  ba.sis  of  what  is  considered  neces- 
sa  ry  for  the  program. 

Mr,  JONAS.  No:  I  must  correct  the 
gentleman  on  that.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends all  it  believes  can  be  programed 
efficiently  next  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr)  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr|  BOLAND.  Did  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, at  the  time  he  was  talking  about 
the  S21j00.00fl  carryover,  insert  that 
table  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  referred  to  the  table 
ar.d  at  the  appropriate  time,  after  the 
Committee  rises.  I  will  ask  permission 
to  include  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  it  is  an  important  table. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

,Mr.    HUNGATEl. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  should  like  to  make 
ciTstal  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  I 
stand  on  this  problem. 

I  do  not  think  the  No.  1  problem  in 
America  is  cities.  I  think  the  No.  1 
problem  in  America  is  people.  While 
many  live  in  our  cities,  remember,  some 
of  these  people  live  in  the  country.  It 
was  developed  in  debate  the  other  day 
that  only  47  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts now  are  more  than  20  percent 
rural. 

But  those  people.  I  submit,  are  just  as 
important  as  any  other  people. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  voted  for  agri- 
cultural appropriations  along  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  supported 
appropriations  for  rent  supplements 
along  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.vtesI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  this 
committee  on  the  fine  job  I  think  it  has 
done  in  getting  down  to  the  business  of 
the  country.  They  have  cut  billions  from 
this  bill.  The  amounts  requested  are 
what  is  necessary  for  these  programs, 
and  yet  they  eliminate  many  things  that 
might  be  desirable  but  wiiich  perhaps  we 
cannot  at  this  tiraa  afford. 

I  think  it  has  been  asked.  How  are  we 
going  to  halt  the  flight  of  people  from 
our  cities  to  the  suburbs.'  I  suggest  that 
the  answer  is  not  by  starving  those 
people  on  the  farms. 

I  hope  that  we  can  understand  both 
of  these  problems.  When  people  do  not 
make  a  living  on  the  farms,  you  know 
where  they  go — they  go  to  the  cities  anci 
to  the  suburbs  and  add  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing there  and  the  housing  problem  and 


the  overcrowded  schools.  They  will  need 
jobs,  they  will  need  more  job  training. 

I  think  we  must  all  try  to  understand 
both  of  these  problems,  urban  and  rural. 
I  have  looked  at  the  press  reports  and 
the  recent  reports  on  the  needs  of  the 
cities  and  industrial  States  and  what 
they  are  doing  for  themselves.  I  just 
happen  to  read  that  in  conjunction  with 
how  the  support  went  on  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation.  ^ 

I  .see  that  in  many  of  cururban  areas 
and  industrial  States  they  do  not  have 
an  income  tax  to  help  them.selves  to  fight 
these  appropriation  problems.  This  in- 
cludes States  such-  as  Connecticut.  New- 
Jersey.  Illinois.  Maine.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island.  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington. Some  16  Members  from  those 
States  opposed  agricultural  appropria- 
tions. I  predict  many  of  them  will  support 
this  Federal  aid.  I  would  sugge.=;t  in  our 
financial  crisis,  we  must  help  people 
wherever  they  are  and  we  cannot  keep 
talking  about  the  best  way  to  do  it.  while 
postponing  action. 

I  urge  everj'one  to  vote  for  this  bill 
today  in  the  form  that  the  committee  has 
reported  it  out  after  careful  study,  hear- 
ings, and  deliberations. 

I  think  in  the  future.  I  would  suggest 
to  all  our  friends,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
farmers  who  should  pull  in  their  belts. 
Some  of  these  urban  and  industrial 
States  or  cities  that  now  get  by  without 
any  income  tax  may  be  expected  by  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  to  pass  a  State  or  local 
income  tax  devised  at  the  local  level  to 
help  meet  these  urban  problems. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock]. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
small  appropriation  for  Alaska  native 
housing  contained  in  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  begin  an 
imioortant  and  vitally  necessary  program 
for  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  of 
our  fellow  Americans. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  housing  assistance  program  specif- 
ically designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Alaska  native.  The  reason  for  such  a  pro- 
gram is  twofold — the  need  because  of 
extreme  poverty  and  the  complete  in- 
ability of  existing  programs  to  satisfy 
this  need. 

The  Federal  Government  many  years 
ago  declared  that  it  had  a  special  respon- 
sibility for  American's  aboriginal  people. 
Despite  this  res;x>nsibility.  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Alaska's  native  villages 
can  be  described  only  by  comparing  them 
with  villages  in  undeveloped  foreign  na- 
tions. There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere 
else  in  this  country.  The  President's  re- 
cent message  on  the  American  Indian 
in  general  stated  that  "most  Indian 
housing  is  far  worse  than  the  housing  in 
many  slums  of  our  large  cities."  Alaska's 
native  housing  is  even  worse  than  that 
of  Indians  in  general  and  the  problems  is 
made  worse  by  the  harsh  climate. 

A  study  has  been  made  recently  of 
housing  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta 
region  of  southwestern  Alaska.  Median 
family  income  in  this  area,  according  to 
the  last  census,  was  a  little  over  $1,400. 
Nine    hundred    households    with    about 


5.200  members  in  28  villages  were  sur- 
veyed. Two-thirds  of  the  houses  had  only 
one  room,  and  one  half  had  less  than 
300  cubic  feet  of  living  .space  per  person. 
Another  study  relating  to  the  .spread  ol 
tuberculosis  considers  a  voUmie  of  less 
than  600  cubic  feet  per  person  to  be  very 
crowded  and  dangerous.  Most  liati.ses  are 
of  frame  or  log  construction  and  are 
witliout  ventilation  or  normal  sanitary 
facilities.  A  1966  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  stated  that  97  percent  of 
the  Indian.  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  housing 
in  Alaska  is  .substandard.  In  the  Bureau's 
opinion,  the  housing  of  the  Alaska  native 
is  the  worst  of  any  group  of  people  in 
the  United  States. 

The  effects  of  this,  situation  on  the 
people  can  readily  be  imagined.  Tire 
health  problem  alone  is  gigantic.  Today 
the  average  age  of  all  Americans  at 
death  is  about  70  years.  By  contrast,  the 
average  age  at  death  of  the  Alaska  na- 
tive is  35.  exactly  half  that  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Infant  mortality  is  astronomi- 
cal. One-quarter  of  all  native  deaths  are 
infants,  and  those  w^ho  survive  their  first 
year  risk  .serious  disease  or  crippling  ill- 
nesses. The  rate  of  mental  defects  is  high, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  these  defi- 
ciencies come  from  infectious  diseases 
incurred  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
by  Federal  and  State  authorities  to  im- 
prove native  health.  Success.  how^*^ver, 
cannot  be  achieved  until  the  home  en- 
vironment is  improved.  Many  natives  are 
successfully  treated  for  ailments  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals,  only  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  same  living  conditions 
that  caused  the  trouble  in  the  firgt  i^lace. 
Decent  housing  is  essential  to  improved 
health. 

The  program  before  you  today  is  des- 
perately needed  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
a  better  life  for  Alaska's  natives.  Present 
programs  are  not  .suited  to  the  job.  Tliis 
was  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report 
on  section  1004.  Senate  Report  No.  1455 
of  1966.  The  cash  income  of  most  native 
people  is  far  too  low  and  erratic  to  en- 
able them  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
finance  programs.  Moreover,  existing 
programs  require  minimum  construction 
standards  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the 
country',  but  absolutely  unattainable  in 
i-ural  Alaska.  This  program  is  designed 
to  fit  the  specific  remote  Alaska  situation. 
a  situation  so  poor  and  deplorable  that 
it  cannot  even  reach  up  to  the  minimal 
standards  of  the  normal  programs  for 
the  poor. 

The  State  of  Alaska  will  operate  this 
program  and  bear  all  administrative 
costs.  Every  penny  of  Federal  money  will 
go  toward  home  constrtiction.  Self-help 
on  the  part  of  the  homeowner  will  be 
an  important  part  of  the  program.  While 
grants  are  allowed.  State  authorities  will 
make  outright  grants  only  where  neces- 
saiT.  Loans  will  be  made  whenever  the 
recipient  can  pay.  Tlie  community  must 
have  some  economics  viability  and  each 
village  to  be  eligible  for  this  housing  must 
have  a  com.munity  improvement  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is 
only  SI  million.  To  the  Alaska  native, 
however,  there  is  nothing  that  is  more 
important.  It  is  a  matter  of  keeping  faith 
With  those  for  whom  we  have  declared  a 
special   responsibility.   I   urge   that   our 
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promise,  long  neglected,  not  be  broken 
now.  I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  this 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virgmia 
I  Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chainnan  of  the  .subcommittee  for  the 
approach  taken  during  the  hearings  m 
considering  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  gentleman  from  Tcnnes.see 
has  been  a  longtime  friend  of  public 
pa,ssenger  rail  service  in  this  Nation  and 
revealed  bv  his  very  penetrating  ques- 
tioiis  during  the  hearings  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  issues  involved. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  shocked 
by  the  answers  that  the  Chairmari  of  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission,    the 
Honorable  Paul  J.  Ticrney.  pave  to  some 
of  the  questions.  For  example,  on  page 
521  of  the  iiearings.  when  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  commented  on  the  need 
for  .setting  certain  minimum  standards 
of  passenaer  service,  as  discussed  by  ICC 
Examiner  John  S.  Messer  in  the  South- 
ern pacific  case.  Mr.  Tierney  responded:, 
Tliere  is  a  serious  question  its  to  whether 
or  not  the  Commission  has  the  power  to  re- 
quire a  certain  type  of  service. 

I  think  when  the  Chairman  of  an  in- 
dependent regulatory  commission  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
pre  indices  a  case  as  he  has.  he  .should 
disqualify  himself  from  consideration  of 
and  passing  on  the  recommendation 
made  by  Examiner  Messer. 

I  invite  this  committee's  attention  to 
other  examples  revealed  in  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings,  indicating  that 
Chairman  Tierney  appears  to  have  a 
closed  mind  on  the  issue  of  passenger 
rail  service.  At  page  513.  in  his  prepared 
general  statement  to  the  subcommittee. 
Chairman  Tierney  boldly  predicts: 

Since  September  1.  1967.  45  train-off  no- 
tices have  been  filed.  We  anticipate  increasing 
filings  in  this  ;-.rea  dvrine  1968. 


Chairman  Evins  expressed  concern  in 
the  hearings  that  new  mergers  might  re- 
sult in  abandonment  of  .service  to  the 
public,  and  Chairman  Tierney's  best 
response  was: 

I  would  expect  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
as  they  studv  their  situation,  we  could  antici- 
pate perhaps  some  requests  for  nbandonment, 

Again,  when  Chairman  Evms  asked 
"Can't  the  Commission  make  some  firm 
provisions  in  their  orders  that  these 
points  will  be  served."  Chairman  Tier- 
ney was  evasive  and  negative  in  his 
response: 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  conceivablv  some  time  in  the  future 
a  very  good  case  under  the  law  could  be  made 
for  an  abandonment  of  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  line.  There  may  be  no  public 
need  for  it.  So  I  don't  think  that  we  could 
say  at  the  time  the  merger  was  being  con- 
summated that  we  would  require  the  service 
thereafter  at  all  points  involved 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion appears  to  have  fallen  down  on  his 
job  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  interest. 


Such  a  lackadaisical  attitude  toward 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest  does 
not  represent  what  we  would  expect 
from  the  chairman  of  a  body  established 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ion  H&  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  good  railroad  pas- 
senger service. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
yielding  so  that  I  can  a.s.sociate  my  own 
views  with  his  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commis.sion. 

I  was  hiuhlv  gratified  to  read  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  this  bill  that  this  great  commit- 
tee of  the  House  is  pleased  that  the 
Interstate  Ct^mmerce  Commission  is  be- 
coming more  responsive  to  the  r.eeds  oi 
the  general  public  in  directing  improve- 
ments in  service  in  rail  and  other  trans- 
portation. J,  too,  am  pleased. 

I  hope  the  Commission  will  uphold  a 
recent  examiner's  report  which  takes  the 
position  that  the  railroads  should  be 
reouired  to  maintain  adequate  passepger 
rail  service,  including  both  short-  and 
long-haul  trains  with  food  and  .'leeper 

^" The  country  must  have  fast,  frequent 
and  low-cost  public  transportation.  We 
have  .excellent  passenger  trains  that 
serve  the  Pacific  Northwest,  such  as  the 
Empire  Builder,  the  North  Coast  Limited 
and  the  Citv  of  Portland.  Other  areas 
should  have  .similar  .senice  r.nd  ours 
should  be  continued. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  Although  the  commit- 
tee report  does  say— 

The    committee    is   pleased    to   note    the 
commission  is  becoming  more  responsive  to 
theTeeds  of  the  general  public  in  directing 
improvements   in   s^ervice. 
The  report  also  significantly  adds: 

The  Commissicn  is  commended  and  encour- 
r:ged  to  take  further  action  in  this  direction. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  what  he  feels  the  role 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

should  be.  <^i,»i,. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  cnau- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HECHLER   of   West   Virginia.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
"    Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  role  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  .should 
be  negative,  or  merely  to  say.    You  can  t 
do  this  "  or   -You  maS?  abandon  this     i 
think  thev  have  an  affirmative  role  to  de- 
mand mandatory  action  by  the  railroads 
in  many  of  these  cases.  I,  like  the  gentle- 
man  from  West  Virginia,  was  pleased 
with  the  examiner's  report.  I  have  urged 
the  Commission,  if  necessarj-,  to  appeal 
the  question  to  the  courts,  to  have  a  test 
case  so  to  speak.  I  thinlc  the  Commission 
has  affirmative  duties  as  well  as  negative 

duties.  .     , 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  very 
much  appreciate  that  comment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  because  It  is 


unfortunately  true  that  all  too  often  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ha.s 
been  weak  kneed  In  its  efforts  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  Certainly  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  should  speak  out 
and  act  more  aggr^sively  on  behalf  of 
the  public  interest.'  . 

Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man   I  yield  one  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing  1. 
Mr  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr    Chairman.  I  note  the  cotnmittee 
deleted  the  .sum  of  S500.000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  .sea  wall  at  Wallops  Lsland. 
Wallops  Lsland  is  the  .smallest  and  the 
most  economical  and  the  mo,-t  efficient      . 
facihtv  in  the  entire  NASA  setup.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  little  station 
produces  for  the  taxpayer,  more  ^bang 
lor  the  buck"  than  any  in   the  NASA 
.stable  of  facihties.  ,      o 

Wallops  Station  is  located  on  an  island 
which  is  on  the  ocean'  .<ide  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  It  is  .subject  to  serious 
oro.sion.  an  erosion  which  threatens  to 
cut  the  facilitv  in  two.  In  all  honesty.  I 
cannot  tell  vou  it  will  happen  thi.s  year 
or  next,  but  if  we  get  a  severe  storm, 
there  is  a  di.stinct  ix3ssibility  that  the 
island  could  be  cut  in  two  For  that  rea- 
.son  they  a.sked  for  $500,000  -for  the  sea 

wall. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  this  amount,  but  I  would 
ask  the  committee  between  now  and  the 
time  vou  go  to  conference  with  the  other 
bodv  "thai  vou  would  investigate  this  and 
.see "if  what  I  have  said  is  true.  If  it  is 
true,  perhaps  at  that  I'me  you  will  con- 
.sider  rein.statina  this  sum  of  money.  In 
my>opinion.  the  sea  wall  is  necessary  tp 
;r.-pserve  this  facility.  . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  vield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

J3  Y  an! 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  brieflv  to  comment  on  two  issues 
raised  bv  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation" biH  One  is  the  question  of  the 
approDriation  for  NASA,  arid  on  that  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  for  their  vei-y 
thorough  analysis  of  the  procram. 

Tlie  bill  appropriates  S4.00fi.22".000  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Snace  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  S21.8  million  less 
than  the  authorization  figure  adopted  uy 
the  House  on  May  2. 

Although  I  must  confess  some  sur- 
prise that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  not  cut  deeper  into  this  pro- 
gram as  was  widely  expected.  I  think 
their  approach  is  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  want  to  call  attention  once  again  to 
the   Nerva    nuclear-rocket   engine   pro- 
"cam    This  is  an   extremely   important 
Tssue.  not  merely  because  of  the  funds 
requested  this  year,  but  precisely  for  the 
long-range  implications  of  the  program 
which  are  so  often  cited  in  arguing  for 
its   presumed   importance.   The   admin- 
istration had  requested  S60  '"illif  \  f?;!] 
NASA's  portion  of  the  joint  NASAAhO 
program,  and  the  House  refused  to  au- 
thorize anv  more  than  S11.7  miUion  of 
the  request.  For  this  reason  no  amount 
of  the  appropriation  in  excess  ol  su.^ 
million  may  be  utilized  for  Nena. 
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Hoxever.  it  is  believed  that  strong 
P!>->-ure  will  be  exerted  by  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  authorization  close  or  up  to 
Che  amount  originally  requested.  I  want 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees and  point  out  the  importance  of 
this  issue  Beyond  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  mission  requirement  for  this  hard- 
ware program  and  that  long-range  plans 
for  it5  use  are  highly  debatable,  the  tech- 
nical aspects  and  the  matter  of  feasibil- 
ity are  still  in  question.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  throughout  the  technical 
industry  to  cut  hardware  too  soon,  and 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  .severe  cost  escalations, 
which  have  come  unfortunately  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  high  rate  of 
technical  failures  which  are  tolerated 
too  easily  considering  their  enormous 
cost  to  the  taxpayers 

A.s  for  the  second  issue,  there  is 
nothing  more  urgent,  there  is  no  higher 
priority  than  the  conditions  facing  us  in 
'jur  major  cities  At  last  I  think  Congress 
is  beginning  to  recognize  this.  I  regret 
the  fact  that  t.ne  bill  before  us  does  not 
i.':c)ude  full  appropriations  to  the  extent 
or.the  authorizations  for  the  model  cities 
prog.'-am.  the  r^.t  supplement  program. 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program. 
r.eighborhood  facilities  grants,  and  other 
c.iticai  areas  .^ 

The  model  cities  proeranY  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  bear  various  tech- 
niques and  methods  :n  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  the  verj-  substantial  problems  of 
our  cities,  not  only  housing,  but  the 
sociological  problems  as  well,  the  under- 
lying conditions  which  have  led  to  the 
di.>orders  which  have  marked  so  many 
o:  our  cities. 

I:  our  decaying  cities  are  to  be  saved, 
then  our  a.f.uent  .society  must  devote  suf- 
ficient resources  -X)  the  ta-sk. 

The  President  s  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  recommended  construction  of 
600,000  umt^  u:  iow-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  a  year.  That  is  not  an 
extravagant  amount  That  is  a  reason- 
able amount.  The  jobs  in  housing  bill — 
H  R.  16266 — which  I  have  cosponsored. 
would  build  3  million  low-  and  moderate- 
income  units  over  a  4-year  period. 

The  appropriation  process  should  not 
be  used  to  starve  programs  already  au- 
thorized. This  has  been  the  sad  historv' 
of  the  public  housing  program  which  In 
1949  authorized  construction  of  some 
810.000  units  which  have  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  provided  additional  author- 
izations of  347  million  in  each  fiscal  vear 
1966  through  1969  for  low-rent  piiblic 
housing:,  making  possible  new  public 
housing  construction  of  an  additional 
60,000  units  each  of  the  4  years.  The  pro- 
posed Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion by  an  additional  SlOO  million  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  by  an  additional 
S150  million  on  July  l.  1969.  and  July  1. 
1970,  to  increase  the  possible  rate  of  new 
construction  to  155.000  units  annually. 
If  such  an  accelerated  public  housing 
program  is  to  begin,  it  is  crucial  that 
existing  authorization  be  fully  funded. 

The  new  rent  supplement  program  is 
sufferine  from  the  same  underfimding 
that  has  plagued  pubhc  housing. 


There  are  currently  2.734  completed 
rent  supplement  units,  another  16.108 
units  are  under  constmction.  and  some 
23,500  are  in  planning.  That  is  a  toUl 
of  42.342  units  in  one  stage  or  another. 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  originally  provided  for  a 
total  of  $150  million  in  rent  supplement 
contributions  over  a  4-year  period — $30 
million,  fiscal  year  1966;  $35  million. 
fiscal  year  1967;  $40  million,  fiscal  year 
1968;  and  $45  million,  fiscal  year  1969. 
However,  in  fact,  only  $42  million  of  this 
authorization  has  been  utilized  thus  far. 
The  history  of  this  program  is  sadly  typ- 
ical of  the  fate  of  urgently  needed  do- 
mestic legislation.  The  administration 
request  was  for  $65  million;  this  was 
further  reduced  in  committee  to  $25 
million;  $108  million  is  available.  In 
terms  of  housing  units,  this  cutback  re- 
duces the  rent  supplement  program  by 
some  90.000  badly  needed  low-income 
units,  which  could  be  easily  absorbed  by 
New  York  City  alone. 

Similarly,  the  model  cities  program  is 
starved  for  funds.  This  program,  if  ade- 
quately funded,  could  begin  to  regenerate 
entire  areas  of  our  cities.  If  we  fail  to 
provide  the  funds,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram will  become  just  another  half- 
measure.  which  falsely  raises  the  hopes 
of  urban  residents. 

Last  year,  the  administration's  request 
was  for  S667  million.  This  was  more  than 
cut  in  half,  and  the  Congress  fiuaWy  al- 
lotted $310  milUon.  As  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  remarked,  "this  entire  amount 
is  needed  to  regenerate  one  slum  area 
in  New  York  City  alone." 

The  present  available  authorization  for 
model  cities  is  $650  million.  The  admin- 
istration has  proposed  that  the  author- 
ization be  Increased  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  fiscal  year  1970  by  $1  billion  each 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  critical  that  the 
existing  authorization  be  fully  funded, 
so  that  the  program  may  move  forward. 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  unfor- 
timately,  is  recommending  only  $500  mil- 
lion an  amount  equal  to  what  is  ex- 
pended in  Vietnam  in  a  single  week. 

Why  is  it  that  expenditures  for  critical 
human  needs  are  so  often  seen  by  a 
majority  of  this  House  as  the  most  ex- 
pendable? 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
seen  fit  to  reduce  the  budgetarj-  request 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent— from  $3,015  billion  to  $1,229  bil- 
lion. The  two  most  critical  new  programs, 
rent  supplements  and  model  cities,  have 
also  been  reduced  in  committee  at  least 
50  percent. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  bill  will  not 
be  cut  further.  Let  us  begin  to  recogmze 
the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation  to 
save  its  cities. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
the  bill  before  us  provided  the  maximum 
authorization  for  the  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  so  vitally  needed 
in  our  urban  areas.  It  is  heartening  to 
see  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  at  least  voted  some  funds  for  such 
programs  as  the  model  cities  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program.  These 
two  programs  have  an  almost  limitless 
potential  in  helping  us  toward  our  twin 
goals   of   rehabilita.ting   our   cities   and 


providing  the  decent  housing  which  our 
low-income  families  can  afford  and 
which  they  .so  desperately  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  disheartening  that  the  bill  before  us 
does  not  appropriate  the  maximum 
funds  which  could  be  made  available 
under  existing  legislation  and  under  the 
Presldent'.s  requests.  For  example,  the 
committee  has  authorized  only  S25  mil- 
lion for  the  rent  supplement  program 
when  the  President  requested  $65  million. 
Similarly,  the  model  cities  program  au- 
thorization falls  .substantially  short  of 
what  could  be  authorized  under  existing 
law.  Mr.  ChaliTnan.  all  of  us  in  this  body 
believe  m  economy  and  believe  in  the 
prudent  use  of  our  resources.  Neither 
party  nor  any  single  Member  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  our  common  objective  to  use 
our  Federal  resources  efficiently  and  for 
the  best  possible  effect. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  too  often  when  people 
speak  of  economizine.  unfortunately  they 
seem  to  want  to  do  so  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  our  low-income  families.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  the  worst  possible 
area  in  which  to  economize.  Our  urban 
crisis  IS  now  a  stark  reality  before  the 
Nation.  Our  urban  problems  and  the 
problems  of  our  urban  txxir  cry  out  for 
solution  and  relief.  The  model  cities  pro- 
gram and  the  rent  supplement  program, 
which  we  fought  so  hard  to  create,  pro- 
vide the  tools  to  make  our  urban  environ- 
ment better  places  m  which  to  live  and 
to  provide  the  community  facilities  and 
the  low-co.st  housing  which  our  people 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urse  the  full  funding 
of  these  vitally  needed  programs  and  if 
It  cannot  be  done  on  the  House  floor  here 
today,  I  deeply  hope  that  the  ultimate 
conference  report  following  loint  Sen- 
ate and  House  action  will  contain  the 
maximum  funds  po.ssible  under  existing 
law  for  these  urgently  needed  housing 
and  urban  development  programs. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  submitted 
for  our  approval  today  an  enormously 
important  bill  which  includes  appropria- 
tions for  the  more  than  100  Federal  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  the  problems  of 
urban  .America. 

The  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develapment  and  the 
legislation  before  us  are  concerned  not 
just  with  clearing  the  .slums  and  hous- 
ing the  poor,  we  are  dealing  with  fundj 
that  help  colleges  build  dormitories  to 
house  their  burgeoning  populations;  con- 
struct water  and  sewer  facilities  in  .small 
towns;  aid  in  urban  planning;  and  pro- 
mote open  space  and  stimulate  research 
into  the  problems  of  tomorrow 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  and  acted  prudently  in 
reducing  or  deferring  programs  where 
possible.  I  believe  we  owe  the  committee 
our  appreciation,  and  their  dilisjence  and 
expertise  ■.varranis  our  consideration. 

.According  to  .some  newspa[)er  reports, 
an  effort  \nll  be  made  in  this  House  to 
cut  back  the  S500  million  which  the  .-Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recom- 
mended for  the  model  cities  program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  resisting  any  attempt  to  undercut  a 
program  that   has  been  aptly  described 
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as  the  most  promising  of  all  the  activities 
now  underway  to  rehabilitate  our  cities. 
It  is  an  imaginative  program.  It  is  a  re- 
sourceful program  It  aives  the  cities  the 
opiwrtunity  to  try  new  approaches  and 
demonstrate  new  techniques  in  building 
better  housing  and  supplying  community 
facilities  that  are  so  sorely  needed. 

In  a  sense,  it  may  be  the  incubator  for 
a  brand  new  concept  in  seeking  workable 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  urban  blight 
and  all  communities  will  profit  from  the 
lessons  learned  in  these  demonstration 
projects. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  prom- 
ise of  this  program  Let  us  join  with  our 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  supporting  adequate  funds  for 
the  model  citie.<^  program 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  add  my  supix)rt  to  the  full  $500  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  model  neighbor- 
hoods. The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  already  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quest for  model  neighborhoods  and  any 
further  cuts  would  seriously  cripple  this 
kev  urban  program. 

Under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, the  75  cities  with  model  neighbor- 
hood planning  grants  will  be  able  to 
move  from  planning  to  act.  The  recom- 
mended appropriation  will  also  aid  the 
65  to  75  new  cities  that  are  about  to 
qualify  for  i)lanning  grants. 

As  a  representative  of  an  urban  area, 
I  am  well  aware  of  this  program's  po- 
tential. My  district.  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
is  currently  developing  a  model  neigh- 
borhood proposal  with  a  $255,000  plan- 
ning grant.  Minneapolis  is  requiring  the 
widest  possible  citizen  involvement  in 
the  development  of  the  model  neighbor- 
liood  plan. 

.Jusfrecently.  99  members  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Model  Neighborhood  Policy  and 
Planning  Committee  were  selected  in  a 
general  election  open  to  all  residents  of 
the  isroject  area.  A  stipulation  was  made 
that  80  percent  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  would  have  to  be  residents  of 
the  model  neighborhood  area.  Out  of  this 
80  percent,  at  least  half  would  have  to 
be  low  income  and,  or  minority.  Tl-ie  re- 
maining  20   percent   of   the   committee 
would  be  composed  of  model  neighbor- 
hood area  business  and  institutional  rep- 
resentatives who  need  not  be  residents 
of  the  area.  Tl^e  formation  of  this  com- 
mittee   will    be    completed    when    eight 
teenage  members  are  chosen  by  youth 
groups  in  the  area. 

This  committee  will  have  more  than 
an  advisory  function.  The  official  Min- 
neapolis model  neighborhood  agency,  the 
Minneapolis  City  Council,  has  stated  all 
programs  related  to  model  neighborhood 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  council  .solely 
through  the  policy  and  planning  com- 
mittee. This  means  that  In  addition  to 
developing  its  own  proposals,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  a  veto  power  over  any 
proposals    offered    by    city    department 
heads  or  city  planners.  I  feel  it  is  ex- 
tremelv  im.portant  for  local  residents  to 
have  this  direct  role  in  developing  pro- 
grams that  affect  them.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  citizen  groups  have  felt  that  these 
programs  were  imposed  on  them  by  agen- 
cies that  did  not  have  a  full  understand- 
ing of  commvmity  needs. 


Bv  involving  community  residents  di- 
rectly in  development  of  a  wide  range  of 
coordinated,  concentrated  urban  pro- 
grams, model  neighborhoods  represents 
the  best  hope  for  the  solution  to  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  The  future  of 
himdreds  of  American  cities  are  at  stake 
today.  We  must  fulfill  our  responsibili- 
ties to  these  commimities  by  approving 
this  aupropriation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  disturl>ed  to  learn  that  the  Appro- 
priations CommitU'e  has  recommended  a 
cut  of  24  percent  in  the  $77  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  civil  defense. 
The  appropriation  which  continues  the 
shelter  program  was  actually  cut  even 
deeper.  54  percent,  from  S21.6  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  the  $10  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  If  these  cuts  are  allowed  to 
stand,  the  cinl  defen.se  appropriation  for 
fiscal  vear  1969  will  be  far  less  than  the 
minim'um  required  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  the  lowest  possible  susUining 

with  Russia's  nuclear  strength  increas- 
ing both  absolutely  and  relative  to  ours, 
and  China  developing  a  nuclear  capa- 
billtv  at  an  alarming  rate,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  cut  back  our  strategic  defenses. 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  studied  the  subject  of  nu- 
clear attack  and  defense.  As  a  result  of 
intensive  inquiries  into  this  subject,  both 
the  present  civilian  and  mihtary  authori- 
ties of  our  Defense  Establishment,  and 
their  predecessors,  reached  agreement  on 
the  importance  of  a  fallout  shelter  pro- 
-ram  to  our  strategic  defense,  and  the 
protection  of  our  military  manpower  and 
civilian  iwpulation. 

This  country  is  now  going  ahead  wltn 
the  installation  of  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  which,  together  with  fallout 
shelters,  would  save  tens  of  millions  of 
lives  The  cost  of  the  shelter  program  is 

relatively  small,  yet  this  is  where  the  cuts 
in  the  appropriation  have  been  the  most 

The  Federal  civil  defense  program  and 
the  cooperating  State  and  local  civil  de- 
fense organizations  have  already  proven 
their  worth  in  the  many  natural  and 
'  man-caused  disasters  that  have  affected 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  during 
the  past  few  years.  . 

If  the  cut  in  civil  defense  funds  is 
allowed  to  remain,  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  ci\'il  defense  organizations  will 
be  seriously  weakened,  and  our  people 
will  suffer. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
restoration  of  the  full  amount  requested 
for  civil  defense. 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  support  today  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  heavy  demands  on 
our  budget  this  year,  the  committee  was 
obliged  to  make  reductions  in  the 
amounts  requested.  I  ask  you  to  accept 
its  judgment  and  pass  this  bill  which  so 
vitailv  affects  the  well-being  of  our  urban 
areas  I  would  call  to  your  attention  two 
items  which  I  consider  of  crucial  impor- 
tance in  our  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  ciUes— both  large  and  small— the  re- 


quest for  the  pronnslng  model  cities  pro- 
gram, and  Uie  request  for  rent  supple- 

^^TTie  model  cities  propram  has  brought 
a  new  ray  of  hope  into  the  Uves  of  slum 
dwellers  and  into  the  lives  of  city  admiri- 
istrators  who  are  trying  to  meet  their 
needs.  This  program  offers  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  city  to  pull  together  &nd  co- 
ordinate the  full  range  of  urban  aids  to 
upgrade  large  blighted  areas.  EmPhasls 
on  coordination  and  local  flexibility  will 
cut  out  the  waste  caused  by  fragmenta- 
tion and  insure  a  greater  return  on  the 
Federal  dollar.  We  cannot  afford  to  snuff 
out  the  hope  and  enthusiasm  alive  in  the 
75  cities  now  planning  for  the  Program 
and   the   70   other   cities   that   will   be 
named  this  year.  I  ask  you  to  vote  for 
the  $400  million  requested  for  program 
grants  and  the  $100  million  asked  tor 
urban  renewal  projects  in  model  cities. 
Also  vital  to  the  model  cities  and  to 
other  urban  areas  is  the  rent  supplement 
appropriation.    Our    appropriatioios   for 
this  program  last  year  were  painfully 
inadequate.  At  a  time  when  20  million 
Americans    are    living    in    substandard 
housing,  this  program  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity  to   combine   Federal   subsidy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  private  sector  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 
families.  Thirteen  thousand  units  have 
alreadv  been  built  under  this  program: 
private  anfl  nonprofit  sponsors  are  lined 
UP  waiting  to  build  more.  Give  them  that 
chance,  vote  for  the  full  $25  million  rent 
supplement  appropriation. 

Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
considering  today  appropriations  for 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  Appropriatlon.s 
Committee  has  already  done  the  most 
difficult  job  of  trimming  the  original  re- 
quests and  given  us  a  lean,  but  solid  bill 
•  that  would  enable  us  to  meet  the  most 
U'-gent  needs  in  urban  areas.  I  would  pai  - 
ticularly  call  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions for  two  of  the  most  promls  ng 
urban  aid  programs  in  recent  years— the 
model  cities  program  and  rent  supple- 
ments. .   . 

Both  of  these  programs  represent  in- 
novative approaches  to  the  hard  core 
problems  of  inner  city  areas  and  Provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  using  the  ta.- 
ents  of  the  private  sector. 

Seventy-five    cities    of    various    sizes 

across  the  country  are  now  drawing  up 

a  1-vear  action  program  and  a  5-yeai 

plan"  for  a  concentrated  attack  on  the 

physical,  social,  and  economic  problems 

of  blighted  neighborhoods.   Another    .0 

cities  will  receive  model  cities  planning 

grants  this  year.  The  key  to  the  model 

cities  program— the  element  that  makes 

it  so  useful  is  not  just  the  possibility  o. 

extra  Federal  funds,  for  actually  model 

cities  funds  are  only  a  small  percentage 

of  Federal  money  ah-eady  available.  The 

key  is  that  the  cities  themselves  will  have 

the  chance  to  produce  a  program  to  meet 

their  individual  needs,  and  to  tiT  new 

ideas. 

At  the  same  time  the  model  cities  ap- 
proach eliminates  the  fragmentation  and 
overlapping  that  has  too  long  dissipated 
urban  efforts.  The  result  will  be  a  more 
effective  local  effort  and  a  better  use  of 
the  Federul  urban  aid  dollar.  The  S40U 
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million  in  model  cities  supplemental 
funds  and  the  $100  million  for  urban  re- 
ne'^^al  projects  in  model  neighborhoods 
pro;x)?ed  in  this  bill  are  sound  invest- 
ments in  the  future  of  urban  America. 

Rent  supplements  is  a  unique  means 
iox  involving  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
vidinET  the  huge  amount  of  low-income 
hoix-^ms  needed  in  this  country.  It  is  flex- 
ible because  it  supplements  income  until 
the  family  can  afford  to  pay  the  market 
rate  for  decent  housing  on  its  own.  De- 
spite our  shabby  treatment  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  it  has  already  pro- 
vided decent  housing  for  13,000  low- 
income  families.  I  would  point  out  to  you 
that  the  appropriations  figure  for  rent 
supplements  now  before  Congress,  calls 
for  a  60-percent  reduction  over  the  oriiii- 
nal  reque.st.  At  a  time  when  10  percent 
of  our  population  are  living  in  substand- 
ard home.s.  I  ask  you  to  vote  the  full  $25 
million  for  this  program. 
-  Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
r::uch  in  .support  of  H.R.  17023,  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Housing  and  Ur- 
bar.  Development  appropriations  bill  of 
196.9  as  reiJcJrted  out  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Comrrrittee.  Although  this 
appropriation  does  not  include  the  ex- 
pansion in  the  housing  program  set  forth 
m  this  year's  authorization  bill,  it  is  a 
critical  program,  and  must  be  supported. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  moving  for- 
ward on  a  ■Cleveland  Now"  program 
which  depends  very  much  on  the  out- 
come of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment appropriation. 

This  legislation  appropriates  $1*2  bil- 
lion for  the  model  cities  program  of 
which  3200  million  will  go  to  the  70  cities 
already  in  the  program. 

The  hopes  of  our  community  hinge  on 
the  $200  million  reserve  for  additional 
cities.  The  remaining  SlOO  rnillion  in  the 
bill  is  allocated  to  complete  urban  re- 
newal programs  around  the  Nation. 

The  proposa.;  provides  $25  million  for 
additional  ren'  supplement  programs, 
SIS  million  above  last  year's  program. 
While  this  annual  outlay  appears  mod- 
est, it  does  provide  for  an  annual  com- 
"hiitment  for  the  30-  or  40-year  life  of  a 
rent  supplement  guarantee.  Thus,  a  S25 
million  commitment  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod could  become  a  total  commitment 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  life  of  the 
proi^ram. 

The  revitalization  of  Cleveland  de- 
pends critically  on  the  adoption  of  the 
recent  supplement  program  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  way  of  involving  the 
leadership  and  partnership  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

Although  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  a 
prime  beneficiary  of  this  appropriation, 
almost  eveiy  municipality  in  the  metro- 
politan area  is  involved  and  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  this  legislation 
which  provides  help  to  most  of  the  com- 
niunities  in  the  metropolitan  area.  We 
must  resist  the  attack  of  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  urban  problems  which 
threaten  every  metropolitan  area. 

M:-  BUTTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  HUD  appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1969.  now  befo/e  us.  I  submit  that 
it  is  e.specially  vital  for  this  House  to 
support  full  fimding  for  the  model  cities 
and    rent    supplements    programs.    Any 


further  cuts  in  these  two  programs,  I  be- 
lieve, would  seriously  hamper  construc- 
tive efiPorts  being  made  at  the  local  level 
in  attacking  the  desperate  problems  of 
the  slums.  Anything  but  full  funding 
would  also  be  ccntraiy  to,  and  fly  in  the 
face  of.  the  flnding.s  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

The  results  of  the  uniquely  devi.sed 
model  cities  program  have  yet  to  be  felt, 
simply  becau.se  the  program  has  not  had 
time  to  be  implemented.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced this  highly  promising  plan  for  our 
cities,  large  and  small,  can  make  real 
headway  given  a  chance. 

The  Model  Cities  Act  was  one  of  the 
first  pieces  of  legislation  to  call  for  maxi- 
mum participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  effort  to  rebuild  our  cities.  The 
.skills  and  resources  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional asset — private  enterprise — have 
been  enlisted  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, and  should  be  given  our  support. 

The  mustering  of  talent,  all  the  leader- 
ship that  a  community  can  command, 
was  a  strong  factor,  I  believe,  in  the  de- 
cision by  HUD  to  award  a  model  cities 
planning  grant  to  the  city  of  Cohoes  in 
my  district. 

I  recently  received,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
letter  from  Paul  G.  Van  Buskirk,  direc- 
tor of  the  model  cities  agency  for  the 
city  of  Cohoes. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  em- 
phasized that — 

An  important  concept  of  the  Model  Cities 
Program  is  involving  the  people  being  served, 
in  the  development  and  execution  of  the 
program. 

And.  he  says: 

We  have  realized  that  one  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  past  programs  have  not  had  the 
effect  they  should  is  that  we  did  not  fully 
understand  the  needs  and  effects  on  the  area 
the  program  was  to  serve. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  said  it  another  way 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  May  6 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  asserting 
that  stability  in  American  cities  would 
not  be  established  "until  we  bring  into 
the  same  conversation  all  significant 
leadership  elements  that  hold  power  or 
veto  power  in  the  life  of  the  comm.imity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram embraces  this  concept  fully.  In 
fact,  it  is  weighted  heavily  as  a  criterion 
in  approval  of  a  planning  grant  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  makes  an  impressively 
detailed  case,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  de- 
.scribed  the  historical  and  unfortunate 
lack  of  attention  given  to  our  growing 
cities  over  the  past  60  years,  and  the 
need  for  concentrated  effort  now  to  avoid 
greater  cost  in  the  future.  He  points  to 
the  model  cities  requirement  of  coordi- 
nating presently  fragmented  programs 
to  produce  better  results.  He  calls  for  our 
Nation  to  accept  a  strong  position  of 
world  leadership  in  solving  domestic 
problems.  And  in  urging  that  the  full 
appropriation  for  model  cities  be  ap- 
proved, he  states  that — 

Many  public  and  private  agencies  have  par- 
ticipated In  programs  In  the  past,  but  have 
become  frustrated  when  they  were  not  fully 
funded  or  when  the  appropriation  was  In- 


sufficient   to    make    any    impact    in   solving 
problems. 

Because  Mr.  Van  Buskirk's  letter 
makes  such  good  sense,  and  because  it 
rai.ses  questions  critical  to  the  direction 
our  countrj'  is  taking  in  facing  up  to  our 
domestic  problems.  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  the  close  attention  of  all  Members 
of  this  House: 

CiTV  OF  Cohoes.  N.Y.. 

May   3,   1968. 
Hon.  Daniei-  E.  Bftton. 
House   of   Repretspntative^ 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Button  ■  I  have  recent- 
ly read  thHT  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
consider  the  .appropriation  for  the  Mode") 
Cities  Program  on  May  8.  1968.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  yon  of  the 
effect  I  believe  this  Important  appropriation 
will  have  on  the  City  of  Cohoes,  a  recipient 
of  a  Model  City  Planning  Grant,  and  all  other 
cities  throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
nation  Itself.  , 

The  problems  that  face  our  cities  today 
are  fhe  result  of  a  lack  of  foresight,  and  the 
lack  of  concern  of  society  and  our  political- 
subdivisions  over  the  past  40  to  60  years. 
While  our  cities  were  growing  and  being 
maintained,  we  failed  to  take  action  in  the 
fields  of  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  water 
resources,  city  planning,  zoning,  housing  and 
building  codes,  education,  lob  training, 
health,  social  and  physical  rehabilitation, 
housing,  civil  rights,  equal  opportunities  and 
several  others.  Over  the  years  these  problems 
grew,  and  became  so  interrelated,  that  It 
has  even  become  difficult  to  anal\-ze  them. 
Today,  the  only  means  of  solving  ihem  is  the 
complete  mobilization  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate resources,  each  sharing  in  the  respon- 
sibility not  only  to  correct  these  problems, 
but  to  maintain  the  machlnen.-  to  see  that 
they  do  not  reoccur.  Unfortunately,  these 
dlfRctilt  problems  emerge  today  .is  national 
problems  that  affect  the  entire  nation.  The 
cost  of  a  solution  today  is  many  times  what 
It  wotild  have  been  40  or  60  years  ago.  I 
believe  this  nation  is  hone'^t  enough  to  admit 
its  shortcomings  and  make  a  concentrated 
effort  today  to  eliminate  some  of  its  ills,  so 
that  ftiture  generations  will  not  be  bur- 
dened with  a  cost  that  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  which  we  face  at  the  present. 

Prior  to  the  Model  Cities  Program,  our 
federal  government  did  with  foresight,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  awareness,  provide  pro- 
grams to  solve  some  of  oiir  national  prob- 
lems. Some  of  these  program.s  are  social  se- 
curity, urban  renewal,  housing,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  health,  education  and  several 
others.  In  most  cases  these  programs  were 
fragmented  while  our  problems  are  inter- 
related. One  of  the  concepts  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program  is  to  coordinate  the  present 
fragmented  programs  economlcallv,  physi- 
cally and  socially,  so  that  they  will  produce 
more  efTective  and  efficient  results  in  solving 
our  national  problems.  I  believe  we  will  find 
that  coordinating  the  present  programs  un- 
der the  Model  Cities  Program  will  increase 
their  productivity  Immeasurably, 

In  the  City  of  Cohoes  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  presently  being  cie\eloped  but  have 
not  been  executed.  These  prr-grams  are: 
tJrban  Renewal.  Code  Enforcement.  Demoli- 
tion. Housing,  Neighborhood  Facilities,  Water 
Pollution  Control, 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  imder  the 
Model  Cities  Program  to  show  that  the  pro- 
grams ct.n  be  effectively  and  efficiently  imple- 
mented under  Model  Cities  and  will  have  a 
greater  impact  on  social  and  physical  reha- 
bilitation, business  and  Industry,  employ- 
ment, physical  environment  as  well  as  the 
sound  development  of  our  city. 

The  Model  Cities  concept  also  realizes  that 
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every  community  has  different  problems  or 
different  approaches  to  solving  similar  prob- 
lems. This  gives  communities  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  programs  that  do  not  exist 
and  may  only  apply  to  the  needs  of  their 
particular  community. 

Another  important  concept  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program  Is  Involving  the  people  Jjelng 
served,  in  the  development  and  execution 
of  the  program.  We  have  realized  that  one 
of  the  ba.slc  reasons  why  past  programs  have 
not 'had  the  effect  they  should  U  that  we 
did  not  fully  understand  the  needs  and 
effects  on  the"  area  the  program  was  to  serve. 
In  implementing  the  Model  Cities  Program, 
'our  countrv  will  demonstrate  rts  ability  to 
mobilize  al'l  resources  and  all  segments  of 
society  will  accept  their  responsibilities  In 
solving  our  national  problems. 

We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that  our 
nation  has  accepted  Its  position  as  a  world 
leader  and  we  must  be  able  to  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  leadership 
and  capablUtv  in  openly  solving  our  domestic 
•■  problems.  At  this  time,  we  should  close  ranks 
'     to  demonstrate  this  important  example. 
"*     We  only  have  to  read  the  recommendation 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  CommLsslon 
on   Civil    Disorders    to   understand    the   Im- 
mediate  importance  of   implementing  these 
recommendations  and  of  extending  our  ener- 
gtes  in  solving  these  difficult  problems. 

Many  public  and  private  agencies  have 
participated  in  programs  In  the  past,  but 
have  become  frustrated  when  they  were  not 
fully  funded  or  when  the  appropriation  was 
insilfflclent  to  make  any  Impact  in  solving 
problems.  It  is  essential  in  order  for  the 
Model  Cities  Program  to  be  successful,  that 
the  full  appropriation  before  the  House  be 
approved. 

Out  of  the  greatest  concern  for  our  nation 
and  our  community,  I  am  requesting  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Cohoes.  that  you,  as  our 
congressman,  use  all  of  your  influence,  ener- 
gies and  efforts  to  obtain  approval  for  the 
full  appropriation  for  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. 

Yours  truly, 

PAtJI.  G.  VanBuskirk, 

Director. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  17023,  is  both  of  un- 
usual scope  and  complexity,  covering,  as 
it  does,  recommended  appropriations  for 
some  20  independent  executive  agencies 
and  offices  and  the  vitally  important  De- 
partment oi  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, 

The  distinuuished  chairman  and  the 
esteemed  .-Appropriation  Committee 
members  truly  deserve  the  full  gratitude 
of  this  body  for  their  dedication  and 
dilicence  m  preparing  this  bill,  and  the 
able  manasers  oi  both  sides  merit  our 
unanimous  appreciation  lor  their  .'Studied 
and  painstaking  etforts  to  clearly  explain 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  provisions 
in  this  bill. 

I  know  the  measure,  in  its  entirety.  wiU 
be   given    careful    examination   by    the 
Members,  but  I  wotild  like  10  urge  that 
the    most    concentrated    attention    and 
sympathetic   consideration    be   particu- 
larly granted  to  the  appropriations  sug- 
gested lor  the  Department  ot   Housing 
and  Urban  Development  because  I- very 
deeply  believe  it  is  of  imperative  urgency 
for  us  to  ensure  the  Department's  whole- 
.some   proeram   for  model   cities,   urban 
planning,  urban  renewal  and  their  re- 
lated activities  be  adequately  funded  for 
full  operation.  The  committee,  I  think, 
made  what  they  felt  was  a  fair  com- 
promise recommendation,  but  it  is  my 


conscientious  conviction  that  a  recom- 
mendation should  have  been  made  and 
this  House  should   approve,  today,  the 
maximum   unfunded   authorization    for 
the  mpdel  cities  program— $650  million. 
Over  the!  past  several  weeks  our  ap- 
propriation action  today  in  the  model 
cities  area  and  associated  programs  has 
become   increasingly   significant   to   the 
unitv   of  this  country   and   our   people 
since  it  does  reflect  tl7e  true  measure  of 
our  response  toward  curing  a  disease  that 
is  threatening  the  very  foundation  of  our 
society. 

Whatever  varying  thoughts  we  may 
have  atjo^it  the  unhappy  violence  and  de-  - 
struction  that  recently  occurred  in  so 
manv  cities  around  the  country,  I  think 
it  is  universally  and  unmistakably  clear 
that  this  Congress  has  the  grave  duty  of 
doing  ever\'thing  in  our  power  to  correct, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  underlying  cau.ses 
of  this  great  American  tragedy. 

The  vehicle  through  which  this  cure 
aiid  correction  can  be  most  effectively 
carried  out  is  approval  of  the  full  appro- 
priation of  urban  program  assistance  to 
our  cities  which,  without  our  adequate 
Federal  aid.  will  be  left,  like  the  poor  feel 
themselves  to  be  now,  without  any  hope 
of  help  in  a  vital  task,  of  National  inter- 
est, that  is  obviously  beyond  their  in- 
dividual capacities. 

May  I  further  say  that  inadequate 
funding  action  might  well  become  one  of 
the  greatest  imprudences  of  modern  his- 
tory since  it  would  undoubtedly  generate 
new  and  higher  despair  and  frustration 
among  great  numbers  of  our  people 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Let  me  please  remind  you  that  when 
this  Congress  passed  the  original  model 
cities  bill,  it  was  making  practically  an 
inherently  binding  promise  not  just  to  a 
comparatively  few  cities  that  might  come 
to  be  afflicted  with  riots  and  property  de- 
stiiiction,  but  to  all  those  numerous 
cities  qualified  for  assistance  on  the 
basic  grounds  of  low-iincome  population, 
adequate  housing  shortages,  and  asso- 
ciated .standards. 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  such 
cities  all  over  the  country  have  invested 
much  time  and  overtime  of  community 
officials  and  expert  volunteers,  together 
with  community  money,  to  apply  and  be 
approved  for  this  assistance,  and  this  in- 
cludes my  own  home  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  which  has  a  natiohklly  recogmzed 
reputation  for  community  cooperation, 
and  dedication,  and  for  efficient  accom- 
plishment in  planning,  and  fulfillment  of 
development   programs.    If   this    House 
withholds  endorsement  of  full  funding 
for  the  basically  qualified  and  approved 
city  applicants,  it  will  be  tantamount  to 
a  contradiction  and  betrayal  of  the  words 
and  promises  that  were  enacted  into  law 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  most  earnestly 
exhort  my  colleagues  here  to  resound- 
ingly register  their  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration's full  appropriation  request 
for  the  model  cities  program  to  enable 
my  community,  and  all  other  qualified 
communities,  to  participate  in  a  humane 
projection  wisely  designed  to  grant  all  of 
our  citizens  of  whatever  race  or  color  or 
circumstance  the  opportunity  to  right- 
fullv  share  in  our  National  heritage  and 


to  enable  this  country  to  truly  fulfill,  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  its  destiny  of  lead- 
ership in  a  world  at  peace. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  today  in  .support  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommendations  for 
Independent  Offices  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  with  funds 
recommended  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram and  the  rent  supplement  program. 
As  the  President  recently  said: 
America's  cities  are  in  crisis.  This  clear 
and  urgent  warning  arises  from  the  decay  of 
decades-  and  is  amplified  by  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  the  present. 

Model  cities  and  rent  .supplements  can 
act  to  bring  this  urban  decay  to  a  stand- 
still and  to  provide  the  setting  for  trans- 
forming our  cities  into  places  of  beauty 
and  hospitality. 

But  this  job  cannot  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone.  Tlie  decay 
of  our  central  cities  cannot  be  cured  by 
.simplv  injecting  massive  doses  of  Fed- 
eral money  into  the  heart,  Succe.ss  can 
only  come  through  a  deep  involvement 
and  commitment  by  the  private  .sector  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment  of 
our  urban  cores.  Private  industry-,  labor, 
business,  and  i^eople  mu.st  look  at  Amer- 
ica's cities  as  not  only  a  challenge,  but, 
equally,  as  a  new  opportunity, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  committee  ha.s  lec- 
ommended    a    total    appropriation    for 
model  cities  of  $500,000,000— S400   mil- 
lion  in  .supplemental   grants   and   SlOO 
million    for    urban    renewal    connected 
with  the  programs.  This  figure  is  a  cut  of 
$150    million    from    authorized    funds. 
However,  in  the  face  of  a  .serious  budget 
deficit    and    other    problems    with    the 
economy,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  realistic 
and   responsible   figure.   Hopefully,    the 
President's  full  request  can  be  filled  by 
a     supplemental     appropriation.     The 
funds  recommended  by   the  committee 
arc  above  last  year'.s  level. 

The  model  cities  program  is  designed 
to  show  how  a  city,  regardless  of  size,  can 
be  transfoi-med  and  improved  to  give  its 
citizens  a  chance  for  a  better  life.  It  calls 
for  a  comprehensive  attack  on  social, 
fconomic,  and  physical  problems  in 
,selected  blighted  and  slum!  areas.  In  New 
Jersey,  ihree  cities  have  already  been 
approved  for  planning  grants  and  I  am 
confident  that  other  cities  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  named  for  plarming  grants  in  the 
second  generation  of  the  program.  Model 
cities  is  certainly  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
new  approach  to  urban  problems. 

The  rent  supplement  program  stands 
as  a  key  element  of  the  landmark  1965 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  It 
helps  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  families  without  the  traditional 
resort  to  public  housing  projects.  The 
program  utilizes  nonprofit,  limited  dl\1- 
dend  or  cooperative  associations  as  hous- 
ing sponsors.  Basically,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  provndes  rental  payments 
to  private  landlords  to  supplement  the 
potential  rent  payable  by  a  low-income 
family,  thereby  allowing  the  low-income 
family  to  live  in  housing  which  otherwise 
would  be  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
the  year  2000,  40  million  more  people  will 
be   living   \u   our   already   overcrowded 
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cues  The  faculties  of  these  cilies  are 
already  overe.xiended  and  strain^  to  the 
;)oint  of  breaking.  We  must  begin  now  to 
re;uvenate  our  cities  if  we  are  to  not  be 
overtaken  by  the  rush  of  time  and  peo- 
ple I  ask  vc.y  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  thes^"  recommended  levels  of  fundlnp 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  grea:  deai  today  about  the  prob- 
lems of  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  madequate  housing  and  the 
need  for  prompt  action  to  improve  the 
situation. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  is  said  to  be  searching  for 
r.ew  methods  of  constructing  low-cost 
homes  for  the  poorly  housed,  even  to  tl\e 
e.xter.t  of  spending  some  $10  million  in 
research  and  technical  development. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  has  al- 
r^^ady  been  researched  thoroughly  by 
Joel  S.  Stahl.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
•.:cn  of  ail  concerned  in  various  other 
.i^arts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Stahl's  proposal 
should  receive  much  more  serious  atten- 
tion than  has  yet  been  given  it  by  HUD 
officials. 

I  include  for  general  information  an 
article  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
:n  the  Youngstown  Vindicator.  April  28; 
One  Thous.\nd  Two  HfNDRED  Fifty  Doll.*?. 

House — Low-Income       Housings      Solu- 
tion?:    Joel    St.'^hl    Says    PL.^sT:c:    K^eps 

Price  So  Low 

.  By  Glenn  Morris  i 

Homes  :or  iow-mcome  families,  building 
ior  the  poor,  housing  for  the  nepdy — what- 
ever the  label,  it  has  bee.i  called  the  most 
pressing  problem  facing  the  American  society. 

Joel  S.  Stahl,  a  plastics  engineer  and  r«ch- 
nic.il  consultant  who  Is  internat.on.d  in 
5cqpe  and  based  in  You.'gstoAn.  has  a:\  idea 
he  thinlts  cm  help  solve  the  gigantic  task, 
and  he's  trying  to  mteresi  Washington  in  it. 

By  combining  pl.istxs  .md  other  commoii 
building  materials,  Stahl  says,  it  Is  possible 
to  buUd  a  basic  one-room  house  of  200  square 
ieet  "Aaih  ail  essential  equipment  and  meet- 
ing buHding  code^  for  SI  250.  or  a  three- 
bedroom  model  of  300  square  feet  for  33,500, 
both  excluding  lot. 

This  would  put  home  ownership  within 
reach  of  Just  about  everyone  wanting  it.  he 
aays. 

None  of  the  materials  nor  the  system  are 
new.  What  is  new  is  his  Idea  of  using  them 
;n  concert,  he  says.  Also  new  is  the  country's 
concern  to  replace  slum  housing  under  the 
leadership  of  the  federal  government,  with 
private  business'  help,  and  aiming  at  six 
nullion  units  in  the  next  decade. 

SEEKS   FEDERAL   HELP 

Stahl  is  trying  to  get  his  idea  aboard  the 
veiucle  of  federal  experimental  housing  pro- 
grams. Congressman  Prank  T.  Bow  last  week 
was  officially  miffed  because  offic.als  o:  the 
Departnient  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment didn't  adopt  Stahl's  ideas  immediately 
when  he  presented  them  in  January  Stahl  is 
still  trying. 

Basic  to  Siahl's  concept  is  a  house  consist- 
ing of  4-by-8-foot  sandwich  panels,  forming 
the  walls,  and  Joined  into  modules  that,  like 
human  body  cells,  can  be  clustered  to  create 
houses  of  almost  any  size. 

While  many  matenals  will  suit,  Stahl's 
demonstration  panel  consists  of  two  sheets 
of  asbestos  cement  board  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  separ.ited  by  insulatmg  plastic 
foam.  The  edges  are  WTapped  in  aluminum 
extrusions  linked  by  H-shaped  channels.  The 
exterior  side  is  coated  with  small  chipped 
stones  that  easily  withstand  weather  and 
create  an  attractive,  varied  appearance.  The 
interior  side  is  printed  to  resemble  wood  wall 


paneling.  The  wall  Is  about  three  inchee 
thick.  Stahl's  firm,  Stahl  Industries  Inc.,  has 
a  patent  pending  on  the  process  for  making 
the  sandwich  panels. 

In  the  process,  electric  lines,  plumbing, 
heating  and  other  utility  systems  are  In- 
stalled in  the  panels  at  a  facton,-.  where  every- 
thing is  assembled  on  an  automated  line,  like 
cars  at  General  Motors'  Lordstown  plant. 

Then  the  houses  are  shipped  as  kits  to  the 
site.  If  the  cement  slab  is  ready,  four  un- 
skilled men  can  erect  the  basic  house  in  a 
day,  half  the  time  with  some  instruction, 
and  occupants  can  move  in  the  same  day. 

NOT    M'UCH    interest 

Development  of  the  house  was  taken  abroad 
several  years  ;igo  by  Stahl  because  Americans 
wrt-en't  much  Interested  in  low-coet  housing 
then.  "People  who  needed  low-coet  housing 
didn't  have  the  money  and  those  who  did 
weren't  Interested." 

Stahl  plunged  into  the  remote,  primitive 
jungle  villages  of  South  America  to  test  how 
the  products  In  his  type  of  house  could  com- 
pete with  government  housing  there  Against 
the  government's  structures  of  cement  block 
and  corrugated  metal  roofs.  Stahl  found  his 
concept  was  competitive  in  price  and  superior 
In  quality. 

In  March.  Stahl  and  Ball  Bros.  Research 
Corp.  demonstrated  the  ease  and  swiftness 
of  erecting  the  house  before  the  minister  of 
housing  In  Jamaica.  The  official  says  the  sys- 
tem may  help  solve  his  country's  critical 
housing  problem. 

Today  the  attitude  in  the  United  States 
toward  the  need  for  low-income  housing  has 
changed  dramatically  and  the  drive  to  erradi- 
cate  the  slums  intensified,  Stahl  notes.  And 
Stalil  says  his  house,  because  of  its  type  of 
construction,  will  fit  needs  here  as  well  as 
in  hotter  climates  of  South  America  and 
Jamaica,  and  carry  similar  prices. 

So  far.  he  notes,  because  of  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  so-called  "low-cost  housing," 
few  of  these  units  will  ever  help  the  truly 
poor.  And  in  conventional  houses  uow.idays 
$15,000  buys  only  the  minimum  essential,  and 
few  are  being  built. 

A  few  turnkey  and  rent-supplement  proj- 
ects are  geared  to  eventual  ownership  he 
says,  but  the  problem  remains,  how  can 
home  ownership  be  put  within  the  reach  of 
the  truly  poor?  Stahl  argues  that  his  house 
;=.  the  answer. 

NO    SKILLED    HELP 

The  low  price  on  his  type  of  house  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  used  car.  he  points  out.  For 
■51.250  the  buyer  can  have  a  "starter  set" 
that  can  be  enlarged  room  by  room  as  he  can 
afford.  The  simple  assembly  makes  the  house 
a  "do-it-yourself  kit."  he  says;  no  skilled 
help  is  required  on  the  site,  to  erect  "It. 

Builders  could  hire  unskilled  people  to 
work  on  home  erection,  thus  easing  the  un- 
employment problem.  Stahl  says.  Skilled 
tradesmen  would  work  In  plants  making  the 
•  housing  kits,  using  their  skills  as  they  do 
now  at  conventional  sites.  But  in  tJie  plant 
efficiency  would  rise  and  working  time  would 
be^  divorced  from  the  weather,  which  is  a 
major  factor  In  outdoor  production  now. 
Buyers  would  gain  the  pride  of  home  owner- 
ship that  can  char^ge  many  attitudes. 

Stahl  says  his  answer  to  low- income  hous- 
ing would  take  the  full  apparatus  of  the 
housing  industry-government,  private  devel- 
opers, builders,  cities,  unions,  etc.  He  en- 
visions a  public-private  enterprise  corpora- 
tion, such  as  Comsat  for  space  communica- 
tions. 

■So  far,"  Stahl  says,  "housing  programs 
have  only  brought  a  baffling  welter  of  funds, 
agencies,  bureaus,  offices  .  .  .  but  little  hous- 
ing. Why  not  a  simple  'do  it  yourself  house 
package?  Why  not  provide  the  necessary 
housing  components  to  insure  that  a  house 
can  be  built,  if  a  man  really  wants  one?  In- 
stead of  trying  to  train  Inexperienced  men  in 
skills  that  may  be  beyond  them   iwhy  not) 


provide  them  with  something  simple  enough 
that  they  can  handle? 

■-TTiis  way,  adequate  housing  could  be  pro- 
duced in  large  numbers  at  controlled  cost. 
A  man  could  build  his  house  shell  with  parts 
provided.  He  could  complete  the  house  to  his 
taste  at  his  leisure.  Labor,  private  enterprise 
and  government  would  be  cooperating  in  a 
common  task. 

'Ijl,^many  places,  this  would  restore  the 
dignity  of  man  of  the  house.  He  would  then 
have  a  better  chance  to  properly  influence 
the  minds  of  his  young  and  train  them  to 
be  responsible  citizens.  This  is  everybody's 
problem,  everywhere,  and  time  will  not  wait 
forever  for  the  solution." 

Plastics'  use  in  housing  has  been  Stahl's 
major  concern  since  his  tirm  began  making 
mouldingss  here  in  1950.  He  was  born  here, 
had  attended  South  and  Wilson  high  schools 
before  graduating  from  Warren's  Warren  G. 
Harding  High  in  1935.  He  took  a  chemistry 
degree  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1939.  then 
joined  Ashland  Oil  In  1959  when  Wasco 
Chemical  Corp.  boilght  his  firm's  plant,  the 
company  turned  to  ipeclallzlng  In  technical 
marketing  studies  and  production  consult- 
ing. It  has  a  staff  of  15  with  offices  at  1200 
Realty  Building  on  Central  Square  and  an 
international  operation.  Stahl.  who  IS  presi- 
dent, has  been  on  two  trade  missions  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  to  Belgium 
in  1963  ,tnd  the  South  Caribbean  m  1966. 

Among  his  clients  "nave  been  Owens-Corn- 
ing Plberglas  Corp.  StautTer  Chemical, 
Johns-MansvlUe.  Koppers  Co.  and  Mitsubishi 
International  of  Japan. 

Stahl  has  a  film  availably  on  erection  of 
his  type  of  housing  in  the  Jamaica  demon- 
stration. He  will  explain  the  system  to  the 
Societv  of  Plastics  Engineers  Mav  8  In  New 
York.  " 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dual  forces  of  blight  and  decay,  nurtured 
by  decades  of  apathy  and  disregard, 
have  been  the  L-reatest  contributors  to 
what  we  now  call  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 
To  overcome  this  crisis  our  efforts  must 
be  directed  not  only  toward  remonng 
physical  deterioration  but  also  human 
deprivation. 

As  President  Johnson  has  so  correctly 
noted: 

The  cry  of  the  city,  reduced  to  Its  essen- 
tials, is  the  cry  of  a  man  for  his  sense  of 
place  and  purpose. 

So  the  task  ahead  is  not  as  simple  as 
constructins  new  buildings.  It  is  ;:;ood 
education,  it  is  employment,  it  is  decent 
housing.  But  let  us  not  use  the  immensity 
of  the  task  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

We  have  made  a  significant  begin- 
ning on  reversins  the  trends  of  human 
and  physical  blisht — the  model  cities 
program. 

Today,  over  70  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  are  making  plans  \vith 
model  cities  grants  to  rebuild  decaying 
neighborhoods.  Another  164  have  ap- 
plied for  planning  grants  so  they  too  can 
offer  a  better  future  for  their  citizens. 

Unless  we  in  Congress  are  willing  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  the  m.odel 
cities  program,  many  communities — 
those  with  plarmip.t  efforts  now  under- 
way and  those  'ivith  applications  pend- 
ing— will  be  disappointed. 

The  struggle  of  these  cities  to  reclaim 
blighted  n-^ighborhoods  will  have  reached 
a  barrier.  We  cannot  let  their  efforts  go 
tmfuLfilled.  We  canno:  tell  them  that 
this  Congress  is  unconcerned  with  their 
problems.  We  cannot  turn  away  from 
the  consequences  of  years  of  disinterest 
and  disregard    Time  has  forged  ahead 
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too  rapidly  while  the  pace  of  action  has 
moved  too  slowly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  support  of  adequate  funds  for 
the  model  cities  program.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  every  community,  every 
State,  and  of  this  Nation. 

SUMMARY   OF   BUDGET   AUTHORITY    AND  EXPENDI- 
TURE    REDUCTIONS 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
third  regular  appropriation  bill  of  the 
session.  Tlie  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee carries  total  new  budget  obliga- 
tional  authority— appropriations,  essen- 
tially—of about  S13.7  billion  and  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  S2  9  billion  below 
the  budget  requests. 


The  other  two  regular  appropriation 
bills  which  the  House  has  passed  at  this 
session— Treasury -Post  Office  and  Agri- 
culture— were  also  reduced  below  the 
budget  requests.  I  will  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  table  showing  that 
the  reductions  to  date  on  the  three  bills, 
including  the  one  befpre  us  today,  total 
$4,482  billion  in  new  "budget  authority. 
The  estimated  impact  on  budget  expen- 
ditures for  1969  would  be  a  reduSfion  of 
about  $900  million,  more  or  less,  depend- 
ing to  some  degree  on  just  how  the  budget 
programs  for  the  many  items  affected  by 
the  obligational  reductions  are  precisely 
adjusted  to  comply. 

The  summary  table  follows: 


NEW  BUDGET (OBtlGATIONAt)  AUTHORITY  AND  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE  REDUCTIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1%9 

APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

|ln  millions  ot  dolla(s| 


New  budget 

autliorlty 

Reductions 

Budget  e> 
estimated 

pendiluies 

Fiscal  year  1969  bill 

Considered 
Amount          Cumulative 

eductions ' 

s 

Amount          Cumulative 

Amount 

Cumulative 

Treasury-Post  OHice 

Agriculture 

Independent  offices-HUD  (com- 
mittee bill) 

1.959.5 
6.9e4.e 

16,570.6 

1.959.5 
8, 883.  5 

25. 454.  i 

-181.7             -181.7 
-1.400.3          -1.582.0 

-2.900.0          -4.482.0 

-132.2 
-414,1 

-360.0 

-132.2 
-546.3 

-906.3 

1  Tentative  calculation;  subject  to  same  refinement 

In  the  budget  authority  reductions  of 
S4.482  billion  made  to  date,  $2,535  billion 
is  represented  by  a  reduction  in  partici- 
pation certificate  sales  authority  which, 
in  the  new  budget,  serves  to  augment 
the  available  budget  authority.  This  new 
obUgalional  authority  did  not  increase 
budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1969,  and 
its  deletion  from  the  budget  will  not  re- 
duce budget  expenditures.  But  the  reduc- 
tion does  reduce  new  budget— obliga- 
tional authority— and  does  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  carr>-over  into  future 
years.  It  reduces  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "pipeline"  of  imused,  carryover  obli- 
gational authority. 

Aside  from  the  participation  certifi- 
cates reduction,  the  reductions  in  the  bill 
todav  are  ST90  million. 

On  the  three  bills,  aside  from  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  reductions  of  $2,535 
billion,  the  reductions  total  .51.947  billion 
in  new  budget — obligation— authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  last  Wednesday,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommended a  package  looking  to  a  total 
reduction  by  Congress  below  the  budget 
requests  Jor  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  1969,  of  not  less  than  410  billion, 
and  a  total  reduction  in  bufeeted  1969 
expenditures  of  not  less  than  S4  billion. 
These  reductions  would  be  from  the  1969 
Budget  as  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress  last  Japuary.  Certain  limited 
exceptions  were  noted.  The  package  also 
recommended  a  study  looking  to  rescis- 
sions from  unused  canwover  authority  of 
not  less  than  $8  billion. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF   ECONOMV    AND    RESTRAINT 

It  is  easy,  and  there  is  a  tendency,  for 
■  Members  of  Congress  and  members  of 
the  press  generally  to  talk  somewhat 
glibly  about  vast  reductioi^s  in  appropria- 
tions and  in  expenditures.  It  is  easy  to 
do  this  if  the  figures  are  picked  out  of  the 
air.  so  to  speak,  and  are  not  related  to 
specific    items    of    appropriations    for 


projects  and  programs  included  in  the 
budget. 

Making  the  targets  of  $10  billion  reduc- 
tion in  new  budget  authority  and  the  S4 
billion  reduction  j*i  expenditures  is  not 
going  to  be  easy.  It  will  require  much 
effort  and  some  sacrifices;  some  fore- 
going of  items  desired  by  many  Members. 
It  may  even  be  impossible. to  achieve  the 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
to  make  these  reductions.  We  will  hope 

not. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  House  ac- 
tion is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Action  by  the  other  body  is  also 
required.  Very  often,  specific  reductions 
made  in  the  House  are  restored  in  the 
other  body  and  very  often  the  House,  m 
the  conference  meetings,  is  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  part  to  the  demands  of  the 
other  body. 

In  discussing  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  talk  about  overall  figures 
grabbed  from  the  air,  so  to  speak,  without 
also  thinking  about  the  realities  of  legis- 
lation and  keep  in  mind  that  reductions 
mtist  come  to  rest  against  specific  items, 
specific  projects  and  programs,  when  the 
knife  is  applied.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  economy  in  the  abstract,  but  only  in 
the  specific. 

FISCAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    THE    CONGRESS 

Another  thing  to  which  I  think  I 
should  make  reference  is  this :  There  are 
some  Members  who  freely  conce<ie  that 
Congress  itself  would  not  reduce  fiscal 
1969  appropriations,  shall  we  say,  by  $14 
billion,  and  fiscal  1969  expenditures  by 
86  bilUon,  but  who  are  inclined  to  say 
that  the  reductions  can  more  or  less 
easily  be  made  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  This  is  a  great  over- 
simplification. Since  when  has  the  exec- 
utive branch  come  upon  some  magic, 
easy,  painless  way  to  economize  that  has 


escaped  the  legislative  branch?  No:  it 
has  not.  It  is  likewise  difficult  for  the 
executive  branch  to  make  meaningful 
reductions.  There  Ls  no  painless,  royal 
road  to  sharp  reductions  in  spending. 

We  could  all  freely  admit  that  a  Mem- 
ber from  an  agricultural  district  might 
5ay  that  the  Congress  can.  with  relative 
case,  make  reductions  in  expenditures 
and  appropriations  at  the  level  of  the 
hig'iTest  figure  suggested  by  eliminating 
or  drastically  curtailing  prograirus  which 
do  not  relate  to  a  rural  district.  Like- 
wise, a  Member  from  a  highly  urbanized 
district  might  favor  a  program  of  reduc- 
tions that  would  eliminate  or  drastically 
curtail  programs  which  apply  to  non- 
urban  areas.  Approaching  our  fi.scal  de- 
cisions on  any  such  basis  would  be  sheer 
nonsense.  Some  balance,  some  compro- 
mise coLU-se  is  the  only  practical 
procedure. 

Manifestly,  reductions  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body.  Re- 
ductions firmly  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  acceptance  than  those  not  so 
supported.  By  the  .same  token,  reductions 
supported  by  the  leadership  of  the  mi- 
nority party  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  adoption  than  if  minority  party  sup- 
port is  unavailable. 

For  example,  in  the  bill  before  us  to- 
dav, if  the  minority  party,  speaking  rea- 
sonably for  the  minority  position,  wishes 
to  submit  amendments  for  reductions  in 
the  pending  bill  below  reductions  already 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, it  is,  of  course,  entirely  in  order  to 
submit  such  amendments,  and  today  is 
the  day  to  offer  any  .such  amendments 
and  test  the  sentiment  of  both  the  mi- 
nority and  majority  on  the  issues  in- 
volved. Of  course,  all  Members  are  free 
to  offer  amendments. 

Personally.  I  do  not  advocate  amend- 
ments to  increase  or  decrease  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  think  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  the  light  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, has  done  a  good  job  in  working 
out  a  reasonably  acceptable  compromise 
and  I  would  hope  that  majority  and  mi- 
nority Members  would  support  the  com- 
tiromise  which  this  bill  represents. 

My  only  object  in  undertaking  to  clari- 
fy the  situation  is  to  make  clear  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  reduce  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  may  desire.  It  is  the  traditional 
way  of  putting  the  imprint  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  spending  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  our  duty  to  decide  how 
much  shall  be  appropriated,  and  for  what 
it  shall  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  vcill 
be  loossible  to  secure  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  a  36  billion  reduction  in  cx- 
penditmes  and  a  $14  bilUon  reduction  in 
new  appropriations,  as  has  been  variously 
discussed.  As  I  have  .^aid.  in  my  judgment 
making  the  SIO  billion  coal  and  the  S4 
billion  goal  will  not  be  easy. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  voted 
against  the  authorization  of  many  of  the 
expensive  and  escalating  programs  which 
are  now  on  the  sta,tute  books,  including 
several  funded  in  the  present  bill.  I  am 
one  who  speaks  from  a  position  of  re- 
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straint  and  economy  in  Government.  But 
I  cannot  blind  myself  to  thfe  facts  and 
realities  of  the  situation.  I  know  I  can- 
not  write  the  fiscal  ticket  altogether  to 
suit  my  own  views.  No  one  Member  can 
do  that.  But  my  plea  is  for  fiscal  sani^ 
and  commonsense  and  prudence  in  deHtr 
Ing  with  the  issues  before  us. 

We  are  in  a  very  serious  inflationary 
period  The  dollar  is  under  challenge  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  budget  is  badly 
in  the  red — well  in  excess  of  S20  billion 
this  year  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $25 
billion  next  year  without  a  tax  bill.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  econ- 
omy and  restraint  is  just  not  debatable. 

THE    BUDGET   TOT.M,S    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  re- 
ductions of  billions  of  dollars  in  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  we  must,  for 
good  perspective,  also  consider  the  gen- 
eral dollar  dimensions  of  the  areas  from 
which  those  reductions  must  principally 
come. 

N-EW    3-\^ET    .MTTHORITY 

A3  to  r.£-.v—oD^a:l:jnal— authority, 
the  Januar:/  budget  rViuest  is  $201.7  bil- 
lion, and  only  a  5-;*rcent  reduction — 
not  a  larue  percentage — would  yield  the 
310  billion  reduction  goal  recently  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pnatioru.  In  that  seruse.  SIO  billion  does 
not  look  to  be  a  drastic  reduction.  But 
act'aally.  the  redacaon  of  $10  billion 
would  have  to  come  iiom  areas  involv- 
ing considerably  less  than  S201.7  billion. 
I  will  insert  a  summary  table  that  puts 
the  $201.7  billion  amount  in  some  better 
'.ocus  in  this  respect,  but  perhaps  the 
first  thing  :o  be  said  Is  that  only  about 
S141.5  billion  of  the  $201.7  billion  pro- 
posed .'or  1969  is  required  to  be  acted 
'.ipon  ;n  hills  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Amounts  ror  interest  on  the  debt,  social 
security.  Federal  retirement,  and  various 
other  items  will  become  available  In 
fi.-^cal  1969  on  the  basis  of  permanent 
appropriation  provisions  enacted  in  ear- 
lier years.  Those  exceed  S60  billions  of 
dollars. 

Furtherm.ore,  as  a  verv-  hard,  practical 
m.atter,  large  areas  of  the  S201.7  billion 
new — obligational — authority  total  in- 
volve objects  and  purposes  very  much 
fi.xed  by  provisions  of  various  basic  laws 
and  thus  are  subject  to  very  little  dis- 
cietionary  control  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills.  Of  course.  Congress  could 
change  the  basic.laws  and,  for  examples. 
drastically  reduce  .social  security,  or 
public  assistance  grants,  or  various  other 
programs.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  like- 
lihood that  existing  basic  statutes  will  be 
repealed  or  revised  downward  to  a  mean- 
in-Ttui  degree  if  at  all. 

Let  me  be  more  specific. 

Social  security,  medicare,  and  other 
so-called  social  insurance  trust  funds — 
fimds  held  in  trust — account  for  $46.1 
billion  of  the  $201.7  billion  new  budget — 
obligational — authority  request. 

Interest  on  the  debt  accounts  for  $14.4 
billion. 

Veterans'  pensions,  compensations,  and 
benefits  amount  to  $5.4  billion. 

Public  assistance  matching  grants  un- 
der formulas  set  out  in  the  basic  laws 
are  listed  at  S5.8  billion. 

Farm  price  supports  are  basically  de- 
,  termined  under  agricultural  legislation. 


and  they  show  up  at  $3.4  billion.  The  ba- 
sic laws  under  certain  conditions  require 
price  supports  on  certain  fann  produc- 
tion. 

The  July  1968  pay  increase  installment 
provided  for  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  pay  act  last  fall  is  in  the 
budget  for  1969  at  $1.6  billion. 

Just  the  few  items  cited,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, add  to  more  than  $75  billion. 

Then,  for  national  defense  as  classi- 
fied in  the  budget,  the  January  figm-e 
for  new  budget  authority  is  $82.3  billion. 
Some  reductio!is  can  be  made,  but  dras- 
tic cuts  are  not  in  the  I'ealm  of  reality 
under  present  conditions. 

It  can  easily  be  seen,  then,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  $10  billion  reduction  goal 
must  come  from  a  relatively  narrow,  or 
much  .smaller,  slice  of  the  $201.7  billion 
total. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  will  include 
further  statistics  on  this  aspect: 

NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  FISCAL  1%9 
IFrom  January  budget,  in  billions  o(  dollars! 

Amount 


$82.3 


proposed  in  the  .Januaiy  budget  repre- 
sents an  increase  ol  about  $15.2  billion 
over  the  total  projected  lor  the  current 
fl.scal  year  1968.  ol  which  about  .S2.1  bil- 
lion relates  to  funds  that  would  become 
available  without  current  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  rcmaming  S13.1  billion  in- 
crease is  in  areas  requiring  action  this 
session.  I  include  a  summaiy  that  puts 
some  focus  to  the  significance  of  the  SIO 
billion  reduction  goal  in  relation  to  the 
current  year  base  amounts: 

NEW   BUDGET   (OBLIGATING)   AUTHORITY   PROPOSED    IN 
THIS  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  OVER  FISCAL  YEAR' 
1968  (ROUNDED  AMOUNTS  USED) 


item 


Fiscal  year  1969 

compared  to 
fiscal  year  1968 


1.  National  defense .• 

2.  Relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  programs  (that 

IS,  relatively  uncontrollable  tt)rough  the  annual 
budget  and  appropriations  process  without 
chanals  in  the  applicable  basic  laws),  open- 
endafl  programs  and  fixed  costs: 

Sccial  security,  medicare,  and  other  social 
insurance  trust  tunds. 

Interest.  -. 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase.. 

Veterans  pensions,  compensathn,  and  bene- 
fits.   

Public  assistance  grants 

Farm  price  supports  (Commodity  Credit 
Corporation) 

Postal  operations 

Legislative  and  judiciary 

Other- 

Subtotal,  defense  and  relatively  uRcon- 
trollable  civilian  programs 

3.  Relafiively  controllable  civilian  programs. 

4.  Undistributed  intragovernmentai  payments (—).. 

Total,  new  budget  authority  proposed,  1969..       >  201. 7 

lOf  which  JUl.500.000.000  of  this  normally  requires  action 
by  Congress  at  this  session.  (See  table  5  of  Budget  for  1969.) 
The  remainder  would  become  available  under  provisions  ol 
various  laws  previously  enacted  (I.e..  permanent  appropriations 
lor  interest  on  debt,  social  security,  and  other  trust  tunds,  etc.). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $201. 7  billion  total 
of  new  budget — obligational — authority 


46.1 

14.4 

1.6 

5.4 
5.8 

3.4 
.3 

.4 

3.5 


163.2 

43.  b 

-5.0 


Available  through  current  actibn  by  the 
Congress: 

Department  ot  Defense  and  military 
assistance  program  (excludes  de- 
fense share  of  the  $1,600,000,000 
pay  increment  effective  July  1.  1968, 
listed  below).     +$6,200,000,000 

Public  assistance  and  payments  to 
the  medicare  trust  fund -586,000.000 

Foreign  economic  assistance -597,  tjOO,  000 

Federal  manpower  activities  (civilian 
agencies)  _ -i-442, 000, 000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (ex- 
cluding manpower  activities). +163, 000, 000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (largely 
new  antiballistic  missiles  system)...  +245,000,000 

Model  cities  program  (full  funding)...  +688,000.000 

Military  and  civilian  pay  raises  (July  1, 
1968  increment  under  last  year's 
pay  bill) .- +1,600,000,000 

Later  transmittal  (pending  enactment 
of  proposed  legislation,  including 
$445,000,000  for  investments  in  cer- 
tain international  rinancial  institut- 
tions)...    +700.000,000 

Contngencies +400,000,000 

All  other  (consisting  of  many  increases 
and  decreases) +1,475,000.000 

Total    increase   through   current 
action  by  tfie  Congress '  +13,096,000,000 

Available  without  current  action  by  the 
Congress: 
Trust     funds     (principally      social 

security) -3,900,000,000 

interest  on  the  public  debt 4-900,000,000 

Other -1,659,000,000 

Deduct  interfund  and  intragovernmen- 
tai transactions  and  applicable  re- 
ceipts from  the  public -1,013,000,000 

Total,   increase  without  current 
action  by  the  Congress '  +2, 128, 000, 000 

Total,  budget  authority  increase..  '  +15,224,000,000 


<  Based  on  January  budget  totals. 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  REQUIRING  CURRENT  ACTION  BY  CONGRESS 
[In  millions  of  dollars  J 


fi 

1968  estimate 

^9  estimate 

1%7 
enacted 

Description 

Supple- 

Trans- 

Later 

Enacted 

mental 

Tot^l 

mitted 

trans 

Total 

needed 

herein 

mittal 

Legislative  Branch 

271 

277 

4 

282 

306 

306 

The  Judiciary...        

90 

94 

1 

95 

101 

I 

102 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  . . 

29 

31 

(•) 

31 

33 

^.. 



33 

Funds  appropriated  to  the 

President                          

5,112 
7,734 

4,718 
6,411 

10 
52 

4.728 
5,463 

5.763 
7.300 

566 

7 

6.329 

Department  ol  Agriculture 

7.307 

Department  of  Commerce 

873 

763 

8 

771 

825 

825 

Department  ot  Defense-  Military... 

71,943 

72,112 

800 

72,912 

79. 182 

/b 

79.257 

Department  ol  Defense— Civil 

1,391 

1,383 

U 

1,394 

1.345 

— 

1,345 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  welfare .. 

12,617 

12,858 

1.604 

14,463 

15. 305 

83 

15, 388 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

6,402 

3,330 

25 

3,356 

3.387 

40 

3,427 

Department  ot  the  1  nterior 

1.586 

1,592 

29 

1,621 

1,724 

1.724 

Department  of  Justice        

408 
638 

417 
625 

47 
29 

465 
654 

465 
730 

80 
11 

545 

Department  ol  Labor 

742 

Post  Office  Department 

1.215 

962 

212 

1,174 

920 

920 

Department  of  State 

395 

389 

,_l 

390 

418 

418 

Department  ot  Transportation 

6,204 

1,511 

^1 

1,732 

2,736 

85 

2,821 

Treasury  Department 

931 

921 

13 

934 

1.016 

1,016 

Atomic  Energy  Commission..  

General  Services  Administration 

2  199 

2  509 

2  509 

2  755 

2,755 

656 

570 

4 

574 

509 

.._. 

509 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

4  968 

4  589 

4.589 

4.370 

4,370 

Veterans'  Administration ^.. 

6,598 

7,499 

76 

7.575 

7.528 

9 

7.537 

Mmj  8,  1968 
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.w^ 


Description 


1967 
enacted 
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compare  it  against  the  ^10.4  billion  in- 
crease in  estimated  expenditures.  1969 
over  1968,  shown  in  the  January  budget. 
Let  me  list  some  summary  figures: 
Estimated  expenditure  mcrcase,  1969  over 
1968   (January  budget) 


[In  millions  of  dollars 

£ 

1968  estimate 


1969  estimate 


Enacted 


Supple- 
mental 
needed 


Total 


Trans- 
mitted 
herein 


Later 
trans- 
mittal 


Total 


Billion 


Other  independent  agencies. . 
Allowances  lor: 

Civilian  and  military  pay 
increase 

Contingencies 


3,174 


1,510 


28 


1,538 


1.642 


150 


150 


30 


1.600 
550 


1,672 


1,600 
550 


Total,  budget  authority 
requiring  current  action  ,,c  ai^ 

by  Congress \i3,<ni 


125,073 


3,327    128,400    138,359 


3,136 


141,496 


Trust  funds,  net  (social  security, 
etc.)   

Vietnam  wax  costs  (does  not  reflect 
comparison  of  March  31  updat- 
Ings)    ---- 

July,  1968  pay  Increase  under  previous 
legislation    +^-^ 

Interest  on  debt  and  public  assistance 
grants   


^  $2.  6 


+  1.3 


+  1.4 


Sep  footnote  at  end  of  tablp. 


•Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:  Table  5,  budget  lor  1969. 

BVDOEt    OUTLAYS     (EXPENOnURES    AND    NET 
LENDING) 

Mr    Chairman,  to  many  who  are  not 
famUiar  with  the  size  and  character  of 
the  manv  items  making  up  the  January 
budget  spending  total  of  S186.1  billion,  it 
would  .seem  that  the  S4  billion  expendi- 
ture   reduction    goal    recently    rccom. 
mended  bv  the  Committee  on  .•\pproi)na- 
tions  is  too  low.  It  is  equivalent  to  only 
slightlv   more  than  2  percent.   But  be- 
cause expenditures— disbur-sements— are 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  obligations 
incurred,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  great 
portions   of    the   obligational   authority 
budget  are  insulated  from  effective  con- 
trol at  the  appropriations  stage,  it  fol- 
lows  as  niglit  follows  day,  that  much  of 
the  spending  total  of  $186.1  billion  for 
1969  is  beyond  practical  reach  of  effec- 
tive reduction  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process. 

To  begin  with,  some  S55  billion  is  esti- 
mated to  flow  from  authority  granted  for 
prior  vears.  Moreover,  much  of  the  total 
is  more  or  less  rigidly  fixed  and  ordained 
by  provisions  of  basic  legislation,  and 
unl-^ss  those  laws  are  repealed  or  revised, 
there  is  little  discretionary  control  that 
can  be  exercised  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills.  Thus,  as  a  hard,  practical 
matter  the  S4  billion  must  fall  against 
areas  of  drastically  less  dollar  magnitude 
than  $186.1  billion. 

Let  me  be  more  specific: 
Social  security,  medicare,  and  other 
so-called  social  insurance  trust  funds — 
funds  held  in  trust— account  for  $38.5 
billion  of  the  S186.1  billion  January 
budget  expenditure  estimate. 

Interest  on  the  debt  accounts  for  $14.4 

billion. 

Veterans  pensions,  compensations,  ana 
benefits  amount  to  S5.2  billion. 

Public  assistance  matching  grants 
under  foiTnulas  set  out  in  the  basic  laws 
are  listed  at  S5.7  billion. 

Farm  price  supports  are  basically  de- 
termined under  agricultural  legislation, 
and  they  show  up  at  S2.9  billion. 

The  Julv  1968  pay  increase  installment 
pro\ided  for  mililaiT  and  civilian  em- 
plovees  in  the  pay  act  last  fall  is  m  the 
budget  for  1969  at  S1.6  biUion. 

Just  these  few  items.  Mr.  Chairman, 
total  some  S68  billion. 

Then,  for  national  defense  as  classi- 
fied in  the  January  budget,  the  total  is 
about  S80  billion.  We  can  work  on  that 
to  some  extent,  and  effect  some  savings, 
but  not  drastic  reductions.  But  even  that 
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total,  according  to  the  President's  state- 
ment on  March  31.  will  be  revised  up- 
ward by  some  S2.5  billion. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $4  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  would  of  necessity 
fall  principally,  though  not  entirely, 
against  programs  and  projects  for  wliich 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  approx- 
imately $40  billion  in  1969, 

Another  way  to  measure  the  depth  of 
a  $4  billion  expenditure  reduction  is  to 

BUDGET  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES  AND  NET  LENDING) 
[Fiscal  years,  in  billionsl 


Subtotal    +6-9 

All  other  items,  both  defense  and 
civilian  (cx)nslstlng  of  many  pluses 
and  minuses) '^-3.5 


Total    +10'* 

'  Thus,  in  great  measure,  u  $4  Ijllllon  ex- 
penditure reduction  would  fall  .against  proj- 
ects and  programs  involved  In  this  net  total — 
.and  thus.  In  the  aggregate,  would  mean  a 
slight  net  reduction  below  the  fltcal  1968 
total. 

I  include  a  table  on  this  matter  from 
the  budget  for  1969: 


Typeot  controllability 


1967 
actual 


1968 
estimate 


1969 
estimate 


National  defense. 


J70. 1 


$76.5 


J79.8 


is,  through  the  appropria- 


Relalively  uncontrollable  civilian  programs  (th?t  i 
liofls  piocess):  ... 

Open-ended  prdcrams  and  fixed  costs:  .  ,,  .„  i..„h.. 

Social  security.  Medicare,  and  other  social  insurance  trust  lunds. 

Interest 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase.- - ■ 

Veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and  insurance 

Public  assistance  granis  ._^      ;  '^  ■     ■*.     "„ 

Farm  price  sup|)orts  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

Postal  operations      

Legislative  and  judiciary ,- - 

Other  - 

Subtotal  relatively  uncontrollable  civilian  programs....- 57.1 

Relatively  controllable  civilian  programs,  including  outlays  Irom  prior  year  ^ 

contracts  and  obligations.   .- 

Undistributed  intragovernmentai  payments;— )... 


30.3 
12.5 

'  4.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.8 

.3 

2.4 


Total  budget  outlays. 


-4.0 


34.3 
13.5 

b.  1 
5.2 
2.8 
.7 
.4 
2.7 

64.7 

39.0 
-4.6 

175^6 


38.5 

14.4 

1.6 

5.7 

2.9 

.3 

.4 

2.8 


Change. 
1968  to  l%9 


-f»3.3 


:4.2 

^.9 
-+1.6 
-I-.  I 
+  .5 
4-.  I 
-.4 

-f'.>l 


M.8 

39.5 
-5.0 


+  7.1 

-f.S 
-.5 

+To74" 


1  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


APPROPRIATION    BILLS    YET    TO    BE    REPORTED 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  say  to  the 
House  that  in  the  remaining  appropria- 
tion bills  this  year,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, consistent  with  the  an- 
nounced goals,  will  bend  every  effort  to 
make    reductions    wherever    reasonably 

possible.  ,      T    i„ 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  involving  estimates  of  new 
budget  authority  of  $18.1  billion. 

The  public  works  bill  carries  a 
request  of  S4.9  billion,  including  S2.8  bil- 
lion for  atomic  energy.  I  should  point 
out  with  respect  to  the  public  works  bill 
that  if  we  abandoned  all  new  project 
starts  the  savings  in  appropriation  for 
1969  would  only  be  about  S27  million 
with  consequent  savings  in  spending  for 
1969  of  some  $15  million.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  very  wise  for  Congress  or  the 
•  executive  branch  to  stop  public  works 
projects  already  well  underway  and  in- 
cur the  waste  and  the  charge  of  misman- 
agement    which     would     undoubtedly 


ensue.  Ti  is  not  realistic  to  talk  glibly 
about  cutting  public  works,  the  so-called 
pork  barrel  bill,  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which 
confront  us.  I  do  think,  however,  that  we 
can  make  significant  reductions  in  that 

bill. 

Tile  foreign  aid  bill  is  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. Last  year's  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  was  $2.3  billion,  the 
lowest  ever.  The  House  has  not,  of  course, 
yet  acted  on  the  reauthorization  bill. 
The  appJropriation  request  for  1969  is 
S2.9  billion.  There  is  no  doubt!  that  the 
committee  will  recommend  and  the 
House  will  approve  very  sharp  cuts  in 
foreign  aid.  . 

The  Interior  appropriation  bill  is  the 
next  bill  scheduled  to  be  reported.  It  in- 
volves about  $1,4  billion  of  requests. 
Manifestly,  this  bill  cannot  be  reduced 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but 
rriany  reductions  will  be  made. 

The  bill  for  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  the  judiciary  involves  requests  of 
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some  $2  2  billion.  Some  savings  can  be 
made. 

Other  bills  which  will  later  come  be- 
fore us  include  the  Transportation  bill. 
the  legislative  bill,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bill,  and  the  military  construction 
bill.  ' 

The  major  bill  this  session,  appropri- 
ationwi.se.  is.  of  course,  the  annual  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
The  January  budget  authority  request 
for  Defense,  including  the  war,  is  $77.1 
biliion.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  sup- 
plemental inyoU-lng  several  billions  of 
dollars  will  be  before  the  Congress.  The 
regular  bill  is  sch'eduled  for  considera- 
tion oy  the  House  :n  late  June.  It  is  not 
feasible  at  the  moment  to  project  with 
any  assurance  what  decreases  or  in- 
creases the  Congress  ma^  decide  to  make 
m  military'  spending  before  the  session 
concludes. 

Last  year,  in  the  regular  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1968.  the  Congress 
made  reductions  in  the  total  sum  of  SI. 6 
bilhon.  I  would  hope  that  very  sub- 
stantial reductions  can  be  made  this 
year,  but  it-  is  not  possible  to  now  pin- 
point what  may  develop. 

Mr.  Chairmafi.  my  purpose  m  making 
these  remarks  is  to  lend  some  focus  to 
the  nature  of  the  fiscal  problem  con- 
fronting us  and  to  express  a  word  of 
caution  with  respect  to  what  Congress 
may  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  reductions 
dunng  the  current  session.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  goals  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  set  on  May  1  may 
be  achieved.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  do 
bet:.er.  but  we  have  a  monumental  task 
before  us  and  we  need  to  stay  close  to 
reality  so  that  the  chances  for  success  in 
our  efforts  to  promote  economy  may  be 
enhanced. 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  housing  and  the 
ciues  President  Johnson  said: 

The  slum  is  not  solely  a  wasteland  of  briclc 
afid  mortar  It  Is  also  a  place  where  hope 
dies  qulcidy,  and  human  failure  starts  early 
and  lingers  long  '< 

It  was  to  attack  the  multif  aceted  prob- 
lems of  the  slum — poor  housing,  inade- 
quate job  and  educational  opportunities, 
and  insufficient  health  care — that  the 
model  cities  program  was  devised. 

It  offers  cities  tiie  unique  opportunity 
to  declare  '.vholesale  war  on  the  physical, 
social,  and  economic  problems  of  a  given 
neighborhood. 

Response  to  the  program  has  been 
enormous.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three 
cities  applied  for  the  75  grants  now  in 
effect  and  164  cities  are  vying  for  the 
second  group  of  70  to  75  grants  that  will 
be  announced  soon. 

To  these  cities  and  to  other  urbaii 
areas  whjc:"'.  are  looking  to  the  model 
cities  aA)gram  for  new  solutions  to  prob- 
lem.s.'the  cuts  which  this  Congress  im- 
posed on  the  program  last  year  were  a 
bitter  disappointment.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate our  concern  for  the  problems  of 
the  cities  aiid  our  intention-  to  come 
to  grips  with  them. 

This  year  the  President's  budget  called 
for  $500  million  in  program  grants  and 
S500  million  in  urban  renewal  projects 
to  finance  the  model   cities  effort. 


Our  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  $400  million  in  program 
grants  and  SlOO  million  of  the  $150  mil- 
lion presently  authorized  for  urban  re- 
newal in  these  areas.  We  must  approve 
this  recommendation.  We  cannot  do  less. 
We  must  not  foreclose  hope  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  cities. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
deserves  the  commendation  of  this  body 
for  recommending  $25  million  in  new 
contract  authority  for  the  rent  subsidy 
program. 

While  this  falls  short  of  the  $65  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
budget,  it  is  nevertheless,  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  $10  million  approved 
last  year.  And  it  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  sign  long-term  contracts  to  sub- 
sidize the  rent  of  needy  tenants  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $25  million. 

As  you  know,  the  contracts  may  be 
signed  with  nonprofit  or  limited-profit 
organizations  operating  housing  projects 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies. 

In  its  first  2  years  the  rent  supplement 
program  has  made  available  about  40.000 
housing  uruts.  If  we  go  along  with  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  proposal,  the 
program  next  year  may  achieve  a  goal  of 
about  28.000  units.  It  Is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive. I  cannot  see  how  the  Members  of 
this  House  fail  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  commend  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  bringing  to  the  House  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriations  bill  containing 
$500  million  for  the  model  city  program. 

As  one  who  has  strongly  supported  the 
model  city  program  since  its  inception.  T 
am  heartened  by  this  positive  response 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
made  for  insuring  the  continuation  of 
the  program  at  a  sufBclently  funded 
level. 

For  too  long  urban  America  has  been 
the  stepchild,  overlooked,  misxmderstood 
and  little  cared  for.  Until  recently,  con- 
gressional support  for  urban-oriented 
programs  was  limited.  Today,  congres- 
sional thinking  is  being  restructured  by 
the  tragic  course  of  events  of  recent  his- 
tory, which  has  occurred  in  many  of  our 
cities. 

There  is  obvious  danger  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  Congress  may  overreact 
in  two  directions,  by  appropriating  too 
little  money  or  by  alftjcating  sufficient 
money  with  too  much  Federal  control. 

The  model  city  program  is  a  rational. 
logical  alternative.  It  combines  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  talents  and  energies  of  the  local  citi- 
zenry. Each  input .,  complements  the 
other,  and  the  arrangement  assures  that 
the  local  residents  will  have  control  of 
their  own  destinies. 

Because  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  mod- 
erate approach  and  a  sound  solution. 
the  model  city  program  deserves  our  full 
support.  These  are  not  ordinary  times, 
and  they  demand  of  us  the  most  innova- 
tive and  effective  proposals  we  can  util- 
ize for  meeting  the  urban  crisis. 

I  am  very  proud  that  one  of  the  cities 
in  my  congressional  district  was  selected 
in  the  initial  round  of  model  city  desig- 
nations. Since  that  time  East  St.  Louis, 
m.,  has  been  taking  a  hard  look  at  itself 


and  its  problems,  coming  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  does  not  have  to  be  relegated 
to  the  graveyard  as  a  dead  city. 

The  model  city  program  has  breathed 
life  into  it.  Its  eventual  recoveiT  will  be 
attributable  in  great  part  to  its  model 
city  program — a  program  that  will  be 
funded  becau.se  of  the  favorable  action 
the  Appropriation.s  Committee  has  taken 
and  because  of  the  favorable  vote  we 
have  cast. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  JON.AS.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  lor  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  lime,  the  Clerk  will 
rf^ad. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CIVIL   .AERON.-\UTICS  BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses        ^ 
For  necessary  e.xpenses  of  the  Civil  .Aero- 
nautics   Board,    including    hire    of    aircraft;  . 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  services  as 
authorized   by   5   U.S.C.   3109;    uniforms,   or 
allowances    tlierefor,    as    authorized    by    law 
(5  U.S.C.  5901-5902); 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
representation  allowances  in  this  bill. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  for  in- 
stance, gets  SI. 000  but  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  gets  S500.  and 
the  Federal  Power  CommLssion  gets  S500. 
Then  we  turn  over  to  NASA,  and  there 
is  S35.000  for  extraordinary  expenses  of 
some  kind  or  another.  Then  we  drop  down 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
there  is  S2.500  for  representation  allow- 
ance. 

My  question  is:  Do  they  eat  better  food 
and  drink  better  booze  in  the  .scientific 
organizations,  or  what  is  the  story  as  to 
this  wide  disparity  in  entertainment 
fvmds';' 

Mr.  E\nNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  international  confer- 
ences. This  is  not  for  entertainment,  as 
the  gentleman  inferred. 

This  is  for  conferences.  Also,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  have  some  flexibility 
in  making  contracts  for  scientists  and 
specialists  m  special  fields.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  fund  does  not  relate 
to  what  the  gentleman  referred. 

The  Civil  .■\eronautics  Board  has  con- 
ferences with  respect  to  schedules  of  air 
lines  of  other  countries,  rates,  and  with 
respect  to  flights  for  our  carriers.  It  is 
necessary  for  these  agencies  to  have  .-^ome 
funds  to  meet  our  friends  from  other 
countries,  with  which  we  have  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  travel  in  foreign 
countries,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who 
do  that  liquor  is  a  good  deal  c'neaper 
over  there.  I  still  do  not  understand  why 
there  should  be  this  wide  difference  in 
funds  for  entertainment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  These  rep- 
resentation allowances  are  kept  to  a  very 
minimum,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  austerity 
which  is  being  talked  about  so  much,  I 
thought  perhaps  we  might  get  a  bill  with 
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this  sort  of  thing  eliminated  altogether 
but  apparently  that  is  a  vain  hope. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMIS- 
SION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessarv  expenses  in  performing  the 
duties  of   the  Commission   as  authorized   by 
law,  including  uniforms  or  allowances  there- 
for    as    authorized    by    law    ,5   U.S  C.    5901- 
5902  )•    not   to  exceed   $41,000   for  land   and 
structures;    not   to    exceed    $11,000   for    im- 
provement and  care  of  grounds  and  repa  rs 
to  buildings;   not  to  exceed  S500  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expen.ses:   spe- 
cial counsel  fees;   services  as  authorized  by 
5    use     3109:    and    purchase    of    one    pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  for  replacement  only, 
§19,750,000. 

Mr.  GIAIMO    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr    Chairman,   for  several   years  we 
have  been  carrying  on  a  discussion,  in 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  budget 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, relative  to  spectrum   realloca- 
tion   We- find   ourselves   in   a   position 
where  there  has  not  been  a  reallocation 
of  the  spectrum  for  more  than  20  years. 
We  find,  in  the  field  of  land  mobile  ra- 
dio usage,  in  the  area  where  more  and 
more   businesses,   hospitals,   police,   and 
other  agencies  need  spectrum  space,  that 
in  this  area  there  is  ver^^  little  spectrum 
space  allocated  to  them  and  that  most 
of  the  spectrum  is  taken  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and   by  broadcasters. 

This  is  of  concern  not  only  to  our  sub- 
committee but  also  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell  1  who  serves 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tenne.'^See  I  Mr.  EviNSl. 

I  know  thev  are  looking  into  this.  They 

have  prodded  the  Federal  Commumca- 

tions  Commission  to  come  forward  with 

sugcestions  as  to  how  they  are  going  to 

•     reallocate  usage  of  the  spectrum. 

Manv  of  us  in  Congress  feel  they  have 
been  veiy  slow  in  doing  this.  We  have 
been  after  them  for  some  years  to  come 
up  with  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how 
thev  are  going  to  reallocate  the  spectrum. 
Thev  have  come  forth  with  certaiir par- 
tial" solutions,  which,  qiute  frankly,  we 
do  not  believe  to  be  adequate  and  do  not 
believe  will  do  the  job — solutions  such 
as  channel  .splitting,  and  the  squeezing 
together  of  usage  on  the  channels.  This 
does  not  really  begin  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  pioblem  is  critical  in  our  coun- 
tiy.  We  are  talking  about  an  industi-y 
which  needs  space  on  the  spectrum, 
which  contributes  well  over  S20  billion 
to  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
Nation.  We  are  talking  about  a  problem 
which  is  not  going  to  be  resolved  until 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion comes  up  with  suggestions  for  man- 
ners and  methods  in  which  they  are  go- 
ing to  reallocate  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
I  take  this  time  only  to  stress  this 
problem  and  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  because  we  intend  to 
push  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission on  this. 

We  want  action  from  the  FCC.  They 
have  assured  us  and  told  us  year  after 


year  that  they  are  studying  the  problem 
and  that  they  will  have  suggested  reme- 
dies, but  the  fact  is  that  time -passes  and 
all  we  keep  hearing  is  they  are  still 
studying  the  problem.  We  think  it  isjiigh 
time  we  get  some  word  from  them  as  to 
reallocations  of  the  spectrum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Expenses,  Peesidential  Transition 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Presidential  Transition  Act 
of  1963  (3  U.S.C.  102,  note),  $900,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  June  30, 1970.  ^ 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  presi- 
dential transition,  what  is  this?  Is  this 
$900,000  for  an  inaugural,  or  what  is  it? 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
mv  friend  an  act  of  Congress  provides 
that  every  4  years  we  must  proride  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  presi- 
dential transition,  whether  it  is  needed 
or  not.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  needed, 
and  so  it  will  revert  to  the  Treasury.  We 
onlv  put  the  money  in  because  the  law 
makes  it  mandatory  for  this  in  the  fourth 
year  to  provide  funds  for  presidential 
transition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  presidential  transi- 
tion means  ^he  installation  of  a  Presi- 
dent? Is  that  what  it  means? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  the  right  interpretation, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  change. 
Therefore,  the  money  will  not  be  ex- 
pended and  it  will  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  hopes  for 
the  best  and  fears  the  worst. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  going  to  say  to  my 
friend.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  tiT  to 
knock  this  out.  because  there  will  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  transition  next  year,  and  we 
will  have  to  have  some  money  to  pay  for 

it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend.  We  only  put  the  money  in  be- 
cause it  is  mandator^'  under  the  law.  and 
we  state  in  the  report  that  if  not  used 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  President  Johnson  did  not  mean 
what  he  said  when  he  announced  he  was 
not  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency? 

Mr.  E\'INS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man will  have  to  address  himself  to  the 
President  for  thatxanswer.  He  made  his 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  says 
he  does  not  expect  the  money  to  be  spent. 
Evidently  he  means  that  the  same  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion and  will  be  reelected.  Of  course,  I 
differ  on  the  reelection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that,  if  the  Republicans  do  not 


find  a  good  candidate,  we  may  have  to 
draft  the  President  yet  to  be  reelected. 
We  only  did  this  because  the  law  makes 
it  mandatorj',  and  it  directed  that  the 
Congress  place  this  money  m  the  land. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  used,  and  I  say 
again  it  will  revert  to  the  Treasmy  and 
there  will  be  .some  savings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  There  will  be  quite 
a  substantial  savings  when  the  next  Re- 
publican President  comes  up  for  the  in- 
augural. I  am  .sure  it  will  be  an  austere 
affair  and  one  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  taxpayers  by  returning  most  of  this 
»monev  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tcmiessee.  I  recall  a  few 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Dewey  was  nuining 
un^  our  Republican  Iriends  had  a  large 
amount  in  the  bill  at  that  time.  As  Mr. 
Dew«y  was  not  elected,  they  did  not  get 
to  enjoy  using  the  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAl?.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  tflerk  road  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses   necessary   to  carry-  out    the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Pound.^tlon 
Act   of    1950.   as   amended    (42   U  S.C.    1861- 
1875)  Title  IX  of  the  National  Delense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  1876-1879(.  the 
National  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Program  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat  998),  and  the  Act  to  cstab- 
lish  a  National  Medal  of  .Science   (42  USC 
1880-1881).    including    award     of     graduate 
fellowships;     services    as    authorized    by    5 
U  S.C,   3109;    maintenance  iind   operntlon   of 
three  aircraft  and  purchase  of  (light  services 
for  research  support;  hire  of  pa.ssenger  motor 
vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  .re- 
ception   and    representation    expenses:    uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by,  law   (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);   rental  ol  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
aAd  reimbursement  of  the  General  Services 
Administration    for  security  guard   services: 
8400,000,000,    to   remain    available    until    ex- 
pended:   Provided.    That    (if    the    foregoing 
amount  not  less   than   S37,600.000  shall  ^be 
available  for  tuition,  grants,  and  allowances 
In    connection   with   a    program    of   supple- 
menUry  training  for  second.irv  school  science 
and    mathematics    teachers:    Proi-idrd    fur- 
ther. That  receipts  for  scientific  supiKirt  serv- 
ices and  materials  furnished  by  the  National 
Research   Centers   may   be   credited   to   this 
appropriation. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    EV     MR      DADDARIO 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daddario  On 
page  22  strike  out  'that"  In  line  2.  and  all 
th*t  follows  down  through  the  end  of  line  6. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  one  of  the  objectives  to  which  I  re- 
ferred during  the  course  of  my  remarks 
during  the  general  debate  on  this  bill. 
To  those  who  were  not  able  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  that  time  I  shall  very  quickly 
reiterate  what  was  said  then  .so  that  the 
Members  will  understand  what  my  in- 
tentions are. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNSl,  had  referred  in  the 
'■eport  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
recognized  the  competence  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  members  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  recommended  that  they  make 
the  necessarj-  contractual  ad.iustraents 
in  the  institutional  and  fellowship  grant 
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programs    to   effectuate    the   economies 
proposed. 

Mr  Chiirmar.,  that  confidence  which 
the  commttee  ha.i  in  the  Director  and 
the  National  Science  Board  is  one  which 
I  applaud,  I  believe  these  genrlenien  are 
men  of  the  highest  capabihty. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  concern  is  that  the 
subcommittee  having  recommended  a  cut 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation  of 
$100  million  m  a  budget  request  of  $500 
million  or  $95  million  less  than  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  would  allow  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Director  and 
the  National  Science  Board  to  use  their 
skill  and  to  have  the  full  discretion  in 
deciding  how  much  each  of  their  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  cut.  The  $37.6  million 
which  IS  earmarked  in  the  bill  would  sim- 
ply mean  that  this  program  is  given  a 
favored  place  among  all  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  supported  so  that 
in  the  cutting  of  programs  in  the  Na- 
tional Space  Foundation  there  will  be  a 
fair  understanding  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  that  the  moneys  provided  will 
be  distributed  equally  with  the  hope  that 
new  programs  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urgently  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  supported. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  tho  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut. The  gentleman  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development,  but  let  me  state  that 
there  is  $400  million  in  this  bill  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  only 
restriction  with  respect  to  the  $400  mil- 
lion is  that  not  less  than  S37.6  million 
shall  be  available  for  grants  and  allow- 
ances in  programs  for  training  of  second- 
ar\-  school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers.  This  is  to  encourage  a  broad 
base  for  the  teaching  of  science  and 
mathematics.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
future  scientists  we  need  to  have  capable 
teachers  at  the  secondary  level.  Out  of 
the  $400  million  we  only  ask  that  $37.6 
million  be  used  at  the  secondary  level. 
This  provision  has  been  included  by  our 
committee  for  some  time. 

Out  of  the  funds  provided,  the  Founda- 
tion has  complete  authority  and  flexi- 
bility to  place  $3612.4  million  wherever 
it  wishes.  Only  a  small  amount  is  ear- 
marked for  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say.  I  regret  having 
to  oppose  this  amendment,  but  I  feel  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,-  I  too  re- 
gret having  to  oppose  the  amendment 
but  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
m  his  opposition  to  the  amendment  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  him. 

Mr.  D.ADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from.   Connecticut. 

Mr  D.ADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  I 


support  this  program  also.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing, however,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
given  a  position  of  predominance  over 
and  above  other  programs. 

I  would  say  further  that  It  should 
not  be  our  responsibility  here  today  to 
take  one  program  and  give  It  special  em- 
phasis. If  we  do  that  we  will  be  for- 
getting that  other  important  programs 
have  come  along  over  the  years  and  that 
these  should  not  be  placed  in  a  sec- 
ondary role.  Some  of  these  programs 
have  gone  into  every  State  in  the  Union, 
some  help  smaller  colleges,  and  some 
support  research  in  areas  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  our  society.  It  logically  fol- 
lows that  the  way  this  legislation  now 
reads  would  cause  all  these  other  pro- 
'-!rams  to  be  more  harshly  treated  be- 
cause one  program  must  be  fully  funded. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  "\ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee^  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
regret  having  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
and  vei-y  close  friend  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Daddario.  The  gentleman  does  per- 
form a  very  fine  service  as  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee.  No  one  under- 
stands the  programs,  I  believe,  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  nor  all  the 
vast  areas  of  science,  more  than  he  does. 
But  I  submit  that  regarding  his  partic- 
ulai'  amendment  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  in  limiting-  these  funds 
was  proper.  We  have  done  so  for  the 
past— dozen  years  or  so,  I  believe — and 
one  of  the  reasons  we  have  done  so  is  be- 
cause this  committee,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress,  have  been  impressed  by  this 
program.  This  pro'gram  is  a  program  in 
support  of  science  and  science  educa- 
tion. 

It  provides  $21  million  or  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  $21  million  foi;  summer  insti- 
tutes. 

For  academic  year  instittites:  $9  mil- 
lion. 

Inservice  institutes:  S3  million. 

On  the  college  level  summei;  insti- 
tutes: $3  million. 

Academic:  $900,000, 

Short  course  seminars:  $600,000.      ' 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  I  Mr,  EvinsI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  piove 
'  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  ofythe  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for-'this  item 
was  around  S40  million.  Wfi-  cut  it  back 
to  $37  milfioTr  and  we  Earmarked  the 
funds  that  must  be  spent  in  this  area. 
This  committee  over  the  years,  and  the 
Congress  have  followed  this  procedure. 

I  repeat  again,-  we  have  carried  this 
limitation  annually  in  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  if  this 
particular  prohibition  is  knocked  out — if 
this  limitation  is  eliminated — this  is  one 
area  in  which  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation will  make  its  largest  cut. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  is  re- 
quested by  this  Foundation  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  committee  recommended 
$400  million. 

Most  of  the  money  goes  toward  basic 
research — and  for  good  reason.  I  think 


over  the  years  this  committee  and  the 
Congress.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  will  agree,  liave  supported 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  prohibition 
against  cutting  these  programs  about 
wliich  we  speak. 

Mr.  JON.AS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
s;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  was  slow, 
■veil  a  little  slow,  in  getting  into  this 
field'' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  JON.AS.  And  at  the  insistence  of 
our  subcommittee — we  have  been  insist- 
ing that  more  empliasis  be  given  to  this 
aspect  of  the  .science  pro'  lem  and  we  do 
not  want   to  see  it  turned  back. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  would  not  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  agree 
that  in  the  years  that  we  have  been  sit- 
ting in  this  committee  and  funding  the.se 
programs  it  was  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  that  fully  funded  the 
request — not  only  fully  tunded  but  actu- 
ally added  more  to  the  budget  for  this 
particular  activity? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Because  this  field  has 
been  neglected  more  than  some  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  could 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  indi- 
cate to  me  where  the  National  Science 
Foundation  lias  in  any  way  ..shown  that 
if  my  amendment  would  pass  that  this 
program  will  in  fact  be  the  one  most 
deeply  cut? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  making  an  investigation  of  this 
program  that  it  is  one  which  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  feels  is  important 
for  it  does,  after  all,  support  some  35,000 
teachers.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that,  as  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation has  grown,  other  activities  have 
developed  within  it  which  are  of  equal 
importance  to  .science  and  .science  edu- 
cators. All  I  am  advising  is  that  we  rec- 
ognize this  and  strike  language  which  is 
limiting  by  its  \-ery  nature. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  May  I  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  this  particular  activity  will  be 
cut  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

But  I  have  been  aroimd  this  Chamber 
long  enough  and  on  this  committee  long 
enough  to  know  that  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  really  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Congress  are  the  programs  that 
are  cut  if  you  give  flexibility  to  the  de- 
partments down  the  street. 

The  CIL-^IRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  !Mr.  Daddario]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMrNDME-Vr    OFFLRED    BY    MR.    WY.MAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman:  On 
page  22,  line  9;  after  the  word  "appropria- 
tion ",   strike   out  the   period   and   insert   In 
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place  thereof  a  colon,  and  insert  thereafter 
the  following:  "and,  provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  or  paid  out  to  the  benefit  of  any 
individual  who  at  any  time  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  wilfully  refuses  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  of  the  university  or  col- 
lege which  he  Is  attending  or  at  which  he 
Is  employed." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 

In  recent  months  we  iiave  witnessed 
much  usurpation  of  the  proper  function 
of  the  academic  administration  in  the 
countiT  by  student  bodies.  We  pay  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  tax  dollars  in  schol- 
arsliips  to  students  and  to  graduate  fel- 
lows. To  the  extent  that  any  of  them 
are  willfully  involved  in  this  type  of  ac- 
tion, the  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide,  if  they  are  involved,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill,  that  they  then 
lose  their  scholarship. 

The  extension  of  criminal  trespass,  the 
resistance  to  arrest,  the  willful  disobedi- 
ence, the  invasion  of  .the  rights  of  prop- 
erty liave  extended  even  to  the  denial  to 
universities  of  their  physical  facilities 
with  which  they  operate  the  university, 
by  physical  occupation  by  students  of  ad- 
ministration buildings,  who  have  then  re- 
fused to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  the 
university  to  quit  the  premises. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  5,  1968. 
reports  that  at  Columbia  they  took 
papers  out  of  the  office  of  President 
Grayson  Kirk,  photographed  them,  and 
then  peddled  them  around  afterward. 
Not  only  is  this  theft,  but  any  student 
engaged  in  this  type  of  activity  ought  not 
to  receive  a  Federal  tax  scholarship. 

Students  should  know  in  advance — to 
the  extent  that  any  such  are  or  may  be 
involved — that  if  they  do,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act.  engage  in  such  type 
of  conduct,  they  will  lose  their  scholar- 
ship or  their  fellowship  or  their  graduate 
help,  or  whatever  the  aid  may  be. 

No  part  of  this  amendment  limits  or 
otherwise  restricts  the  grant  of  funds  to 
the  institution  itself.  It  applies  solely  to 
individuals.  This  year,  there  are  more 
than  14.000  fellowships.  In  the  language 
of  the  justifications  of  the  NSF  in  my 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  more  spe- 
cifically the  direct  statement  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Honorable  Leland  J.  Haworth, 
on  February  20,  1968: 

Although  exact  numbers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  this  time,  we  estimate  that  the 
programs  as  proposed  will  .'\dvance  the  re- 
search and  educational  endeavors  of  more 
than  85,000  individuals.  These  funds  will 
support  the  research  of  about  6.000  faculty 
members  working  in  all  the  basic  lields  and 
will  promote  the  advanced  education  of"* 
abotit  18,000  university  and  coUeee  students 
in  science  and  engineering  through  fellow- 
ships, traineeships,  and  employment  as  re- 
search .associates  or  assistants.  An  estimated 
50,000  teachers  of  science,  eneineerlng  and 
mathematics  at  the  undergraduate,  second- 
ary and  elementary  school  levels  will  partici- 
pate In  projects  to  improve  their  capabilities 
as  educators  and  about  11.000  secondary  and 
undergraduate  students  will  participate  in 
special  research  and  educational  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  simple  amendment 
reflects  the  concern  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  do  .something  to  help  restore  a 
greater  measure  of  order  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  troubled  campuses  of  Amer- 


ica. One  of  the  ways  we  can  do  this  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  engaging  in  this  type 
of  offensive  activity  cuts  off  your  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship  help  if  you  are  receiv- 
ing any.  I  sincerely  urge  the  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  be 
opposed  to  a  general  prohibition  against 
grants  to  colleges  but  I  would  like  to 
inquire  if  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
directed  to  fellowships  granted  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Iii  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  it  deals  only  with  in- 
dividuals. It  does  not  apply  to  institu- 
tions. It  would  not  in  any  way-*restrict 
the  institution  itself.  It  is  intended  as 
a  help  to  the  institutions  in  controlling 
their  own  internal  affairs.  It  is  intended 
as  a  warning  to  those  who  may  be  on  a 
fellowship,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  that  if  they  engage 
in  this  kind  of  activity,  they  lose  their 
fellowship  or  their  .scholarship  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  that  we  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  con.sider  it  in  conference  if  we 
can  perfect  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  this  amendment  in- 
tend to  cover  minor  infractions  of  rules? 
For  example,  suppose  the  recipient  of  a 
scholarship  violates  a  .schedule  of  attend- 
ing classes  or  lectures.  Suppose  he  cuts 
a  class,  or  for  some  important  personal 
reason,  does  sometliini;  that  results  in  a 
minor  breach  of  discipline.  This  example 
does  not  relate  to  the  type  of  chaotic 
situation  the  gentleman  lias  described, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  know  how  far  his 
amendment  goes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  I  would  like  to  be  candid 
with  the  gentleman.  The  intention,  of 
course,  is  that  the  infraction  shall  re- 
late to  a  disruption  of  the  university  or 
college  administration.  It  is  not  so  word- 
ed to  require  that,  because,  if  it  w-erc  so 
worded,  the  Parliamentarian  has  advised 
me,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

In  my  extension  of  my  remarks  I  in- 
tended to  offer  such  clarification.  I  was 
i;oing  to  make  that  clear.  There  is  no 
intention  to  penalize  anyone  by  cutting 
off  a  scholarship  for  a  minor  infraction. 
The  situation  that  this  is  directed  to  is 
the  ."Jort  of  thing  that  offends  all  of  us: 
The  usurpation  of  the  administrative 
function  and  responsibilities  of  pur  edu- 
cational institutions  by  willful  disobedi- 
ence and  willful  infraction  of  the  law, 
sometimes  extending  to  criminal  conduct 
on  the  part  of  individual  students  who 
may  be  receiving  a  scholarship  under 
this  particular  segment  of  this  appropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  take  the  matter  to  confer- 
ence and  will  accept  the  amendment, 
Mr.  'WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  question  is  on 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Medical  and  PnosTHETic  Research 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out 
programs  of  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
and  development,  us  authorized  by  law.  to  re- 
main  available   until  expended,   $45,850,000. 

BOMUTNC   PAUSE   IN   VlfTNAM   IS  STnF.NCTHF.NING 
THE    ENEMY 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  March 
31,  President  John.son  announced  the  be- 
ginning of  a  bombing  pau.se  over  por- 
tions of  North  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  the  North  Vietnamese  to  meet 
us  at  tlie  conference  table.  Since  the 
date  of  that  announcement,  we  have  re- 
frained from  attacking  militai-y  targets 
above  the  19th  parallel. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  actions  taken 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  response 
to  our  indication  of  good  faith. 

Tlie  enemy  has  done  the  expected 
thing.  They  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  move  men  and  sup- 
plies and  to  repair  damaged  installations 
and  lines  of  communication. 

What  arc  .some  of  the  specific  .steps 
they  have  taken?  The  mo.st  significant 
step  has  been  to  start  a  feverish  round- 
the-clock  movement  of  land  and  water 
vehicles  north  of  the  20th  parallel.  Prior 
to  the  March  31  announcement,  our 
bombing  had  forced, the  North  Viet- 
namese to  disperse  and  camouflage  their 
vehicles  and  to  move  them  mostly  at 
night.  With  the  cessation  of  ijombing, 
these  vehicles  are  now  moving  freely 
around  the  clock,  transporting  military 
supplies  and  equipment  southward.  The 
April  daily  volume  of  truck  traffic  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  March  volume, 
and  daytime  water  traffic  has  incrca.sed 
nearly  five  times  over  March.  Coastal 
craft  used  to  support  the  North  Viet- 
namese logistic  effort  have  been  sighted 
in  numbers  larger  than  seen  at  any  other 
time  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  bombing  pau.se  has  also  allo'w.'ed 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  string  out  large 
quantities  of  supplies  in  open  storage 
along  highways,  rail  lines  and  water- 
w-ays. 

There  has  been  increased  activity  in 
the  port  of  Haiphong,  especially  in  re- 
pairing the  port's  facilities  and  in  dredg- 
ing to  clear  the  silt  that  hfs  impeded 
the  use  of  the  shipping  channel  for  the 
past  year.  Additionally,  the  Ijombing 
pause  has  allowed  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  accelerate  repairs  on  their  road,  rail, 
and  waterway  network.  Many  bridges 
have  been  repaired  or  replaced,  and  new 
bvpasses  have  been  built.  This  has  en- 
abled the  North  Vietnamese  to  Increase 
the  speed  and  volume  of  supplies  south- 
ward, and  it  has  allowed  them  to  bypass 
and  restore  damaged  arteries.  The.se  re- 
pair efforts  are  currently  underway 
throughout  northern  North  Vietnam. 
April  has  seen  a  2,000-ton  increase  in 
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shipments  of  material  to  support  NVA 
logiiitic  operations. 

F-urther,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
used  the  pause  to  strengthen  their  sur- 
face-to-air missile  defenses  in  the  south- 
err,  panhandle  One-third  of  the  surface- 
to-air  units  now  in  this  area  entered 
after  April  1,  and  additional  units  are 
expected  to  be  shifted  there  if  the 
bombing  pause  continues. 

Are  these  activities  indicative  of  a 
country  interested  in  negotiating  for 
peace ^ 

And  their  activities  have  not  even  been 
confined  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  South  Vietnam,  attacks  on  most 
major  cities  have  been  resumed  at  a  cost 
of  many  lives,  civilian  as  well  as  military. 
Further,  the  enemy  ha^s  begun  heavy 
infiltration  of  South  Vietnam.  During 
the  first  4  months  of  1968.  an  estimated 
30.000  to  100,000  North  Vietnamese  troops 
were  seen  moving  south.  About  75  per- 
cent of  this  movement  occurred  in  March 
and  April.  The  April  Infiltration  total, 
the  highest  to  date,  exceeds  the  March 
record  by  some  7.000  men.  This  infiltra- 
tion is  especially  significant  for  two  rea- 
sons; 

First,  it  will  accelerate  the  present 
trend  that  is  shifting  the  balance  of  ene- 
my forces  from  VC  to  NVA.  In  1965,  only 
4  percent  of  enemy  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam were  NVA.  Now.  75  percent  of  com- 
bat support  groups  and  33  percent  of  in- 
country  strength  is  NVA.  And  *his  per- 
cent will  increase  as  infiltration  contin- 
ues. : 

The  infiltration  is  significant  for  a  sec- 
ond reason  because  these  infiltrating 
troops  are  intended  as  replacements  for 
combat  losses.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
filtration, the  enemy  will  be  able  to 
rebuild  his  units,  thus  enhancing  his  po- 
sition for  renewed  attacks  during  the 
current  offensive.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  in  18  months  that  the  enemy  has 
beer,  able  to  sustain  a  personnel  input 
adequate  to  cover  its  losses. 

In  addition  to  infiltration  of  troops. 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  sending  in  ma- 
teriel arms  and  supplies,  at  a  rate  higher 
than  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  the 
enemy  is  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
bombing  cessation; 

To    repair   and   construct   roads   »nd 
bridges: 
To  restore  critical  industries ; 
To  increase  surface-to-air  missile  de- 
fenses in  the  panhandle: 

To  employ  additional  military  units 
southward:  and.  in  general. 

To  increase  their  w^rmaking  capabili- 
ties. 

Most  of  all.  we  can  say  that  the  enemy 
Ls  not  deescalating.  but  rather  is  accel- 
erating and  strengthening  its  offensive 
and  defensive  capabilities.  .\nd  we  can 
sav  that  the  bombing  pause  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  effort,  and  the  loss  of  the 
U  S.  servicemen's  lives. 

The  CH.A.IRM.AN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 
'On  request  of  Mr  Stratton.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rivers  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr    STR.\TTON    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  valued 
member  of  my  committee,  vvho  is  doing 
such  a  magnificent  job,  particularly  on 
the  antisubmarine  warfare.  I  want  to 
make  this  known  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  my 
chairman's  comments. 

-I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  remarks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  37 
days  have  passed  since  President  John- 
.son  placed  a  limited  halt  on  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  evidence  is,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  indicated,  that  they  have 
not  deescalated  in  return  for  our  action 
but  have,  in  fact,  escalated  their  part 
of  the  conflict,  would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
decision  in  the  near  future  that  we 
resume  the  bombing  so  as  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  men,  if  the  enemy  is,  in  fact, 
not  going  to  deescalate? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  believe  we  should  set 
some  kind  of  a  time  limit  whether  we 
make  it  public  or  not. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves.  These 
people  are  smart.  They  are  trained.  They 
are  resourceful.  They  have  up-to-date 
arms.  They  have  as  good  arms  as  we 
have.  They  have  terrifically  sophisticated 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  antiaircraft 
power. 

These  people  are  wise.  They  are  intent 
uix)n  driving  a  hard  bargain.  And  believe 
me  when  I  say  they  are  preparing  for 
any  outcome.  They  dO  not  frighten  easily. 
Death  to  them  is  as  simple  as  the  sun 
rising  every  morning. 

The  American  public  had  better  get 
this  in  mind.  These  people  are  not  fools 
and  we  cannot  handle  this  crowd  with 
kid  gloves. 

Thank  you  veiT  much  for  letting  me 
speak  out  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wall  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Demonstr.'^tions  .\nd  Intercovernmental 
Relations 
model  cities  programs 
For   financial   assistance   and   administra- 
tive expenses  in   connection  with   planning 
antl  carrying  out  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration programs,  as  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1255-1261 ) . 
including  SlOO.OOO.OOO-for  grants  for   urban 
renewal  projects  within  approved  city  dem- 
opstratlon    programs,    to    be    transferred    to 
and  merged  with  the  appropriation  "Urban 
renewal  programs"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  In 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the   provi- 
sions of  section  113  of  said  Act.  5500.000,000: 
Provided.    That    the    amount    appropriated 
herein   for  other   than   urban  renewal   pro- 
grams shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1970. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Find:  On  page 
33.  Une  4.  strike  out  "$500.000,000"  and  insert 
■•$312,000,000'". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce  the 
model  cities  appropriations  from  the  S500 


million  in  this  bill  to  S312  million,  which 
is  the  amount  tliat  was  appropriated  by 
this  House  or  by  tills  Congress  last  year. 
The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  any  sum  we  vote  in  this 
House — and  make  no  mistake  about  it — 
any  sum  we  vote  in  this  House  will  be 
increased  In  conference  becau.se  the  Sen- 
ate, as  usual,  is  bound  to  vote  for  more 
money.  In  order  to  keep  these  expendi- 
tures at  a  reasonable  level,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  this 
amendment,  which  will  restore  the 
amoimt  to  last  years  appropriation. 

Public  opinion  supports  the.se  cuts. 
Every  congressional  poll  shows  that  the 
people  oppose  this  program  or  want  it 
cut,  I  have  not  seen  one  congressional 
distnct  questionnaire  which  shows  a 
majority  of  the  people  favoring  an  in- 
crease 111  this  program. 

The  reasoiis  are  easy  to  set  forth.  This 
program,  in  my  opinion — and  I  stated 
this  time  and  time  again  la.st  year  and 
the  year  before — this  program  Is  a  gim- 
mick. It  does  not  biuld  housmtc.  It  does 
not  take  i^eople  off  welfare.  It  pursues 
much  trickier  goals.  Some  of  you  will  re- 
member 2  years  ago  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  this  program  would  be 
used  for  school  racial-balance  schemes. 
Needless  to  say.  my  friends  on  the  other 
sidf>  saia  I  was  wrong  and  that  the  model 
cities  program  had  nothing  to  do  with 
school  busing  to  achieve  integration. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dlsciLss  this  at 
length.  It  is  not  necessaiT  to  do  that. 
Just  let  me  read  you  a  list  of  the  model 
cities  education  programs  listed  in  the 
Education  News  of  February  5.  1968.  I 
have  picked  out  the  .school  racial-balance 
programs.  In  Oakland.  Calif.,  an  educa- 
tional park:  m  Haitford,  Conn.,  subur- 
ban-Inner city  school  busing:  East  St. 
Louis,  school  busing;  Baltimore.  Md., 
school  busing:  Boston,  Mass..  suburban- 
Inner  city  .school  busing:  Newark,  N.J.. 
educational  park:  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  educa- 
tional park:  Rochester,  N.Y.,  school  bus- 
ing: Charlotte,  N.C..  ^ucational  park; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa„  racial  balance  in  ele- 
mentary .schools. 

I  remember  back  in  1966  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  my  friend  who 
repre.sents  the  qmet,  peaceful  campus  of 
Columbia,  .said  that  this  Con2ie.«s  should 
not  apologize  for  .supporting  school  bus- 
ing and  similar  efforts.  I  am  sure  that 
this    gentleman,    the    same    gentleman, 
would  be  happy  to  take  the  same  position 
today.  I  hope  that  the  rest  of  this  House 
is  less  anxious  to  vote  Federal  dollars  for 
school  busing.  I  know  there  will  be  some 
who   will   say   that   we   must   vote   this 
money  to  appease  the  so-called  Poor  Peo- 
ple's  March;    that    we   must    vote    this 
money  or  Dr.  Abernathy's  riot  comman- 
does will  burn  down  the  rest  of  central 
Washington.  This  brings  to  mind  an  in- 
cident of  150  years  ago  when  the  pirates 
of  Tripoli  were  forcing  this  Nation  to 
pay  tribute.  Somebody  coined  a  new  slo- 
gan of  •■million?  for  defense  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute."  The  Navy  cleaned  out 
the  pirates,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
blackmail.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  waiting  for  an  end  to  blackmail  today. 
If  these  programs  are  not  blackmail, 
what   are   they'   Certainly   they  do   not 
work  Each  year  we  have  increased  urban 


spending  and  each  year  we  have  more 
riots.  As  the  programs  have  increased  so 
have  the  riots.  Nobody  'has  pointed  out 
the  ineffectiveness  of  this  spending  bet- 
ter than  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Time 
and  time  again  he  has  shown  how  the 
increased  expenditures  in  these  programs 
have  achieved  nothing.  Of  course,  I  must 
admit  that  these  programs  have  had  one 
big  effect. 

All  this  spending  hasi  produced  mas- 
sive inflation  and  a  masdve  Government 
financial  mess.  This  we  know.  So  I  sug- 
gest that,  in  the  name  of  dyound  economics 
and  realistic  sociology^  we  call  this 
spending  binge  to  a  iT^lt.  Believe  me 
when  I  sav  that  the  citsf  voter  is  not  for 
these  programs— I  haV^  campaigned 
hard  against  them  and  won,2-to-l  reelec- 
tion in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  and 
I  say  to  those  of  you  who  come  from 
big  cities  you  need  to  have  no  fear  of 
that,  because  I  am  a  good  example  of 
those  conditions  which  you  will  face. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVIN3  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished eentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  HUD  appropriation  for  li.scal 
year  1968  was  S312  million  for  the  model 
cities  program.  For  1969  the  President 
asked  for  SI  bilUon  for  model  cities.  We 
were  only  able  to  consider  funding  to  the 
extent  of  S650  million  m  this  bill.  This  is 
all  that  has  been  authorized.  We  have 
recommended  S500  million— a  half-bll- 
hpn  dollars— for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment,  u 
adopted,  would  cut  off  at  least  half  of 
the  S200  million  provided  for  the  initial 
model  cities.  It  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  amount  to  be  provided  for 
some  75  additional  model  cities  to  be  an- 
notmced  soon.  There  are  great  needs  to 
be  met  In  our  cities.  In  other  words,  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted 
it  would  take  SI 88  million  out  of  the 
model  cities  program,  and  it  would  retard 
the  effort  to  solve  the  complex  problems 
of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi.site  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, last  vear,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  offered  an  amendment 
similar  in  nature,  designed  to  wipe  out  all 
the  model  cities  money  except  that  for 
planning.  The  basis  of  my  rem.arks  at 
that  time  was  the  fact  that  not  one  cent 
of  the  planning  money  previously  appro- 
priated had  been  u.sed.  My  amendment 
lost  by  only  eisht  votes  on  tellers  and  a 
switch  of  10  votes  would  have  made  the 
difference  on  my  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  made  reference 
last  year  to  my  own  home  community  of 
Peoria.  m.,by  saying: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rannot  help  but  be  re- 
minded that  on  this  verv  day  my  hometown 
of  Peoria,  111  ,  population  130.000.  is  formally 
receiving  from  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine  our  second  '  All -America 


Citv  Award."  Peoria's  award  this  year  as  one 
of  ihe  1 1  cities  so  designated  throughout  the 
country  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  better  than  $50 
million  downtown  development  program 
without  one  thin  dime  of  Federal  money.  We 
have  demonstrated  and  will  continue  to  prove 
that  we  can  be  a  model  city  on  our  own. 

This  $50  million  development  program  for 
Peoria  is  significant  to  tills  discussion  today, 
for  It  Is  mere  peanuts  when  you  are  talking 
about  the  really  big  metropolitan  cities  in 
this  countrv.  In  other  words,  if  you  took  the 
S2  9  billion  "of  original  authorization  for  this 
program  and  divided  it  up  equally  among  the 
initial  70  cities  Ihev  have  been  talking  about, 
you  come  up  wltli  less  than  what  we  are 
"doing  on  our  own  In  a  community  of  merely 
130.000  people. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  last 
year  we  have  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  urban  renewal  on  our  own  without 
turning  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  dime.  And  how  is  it  going  to  be  accom- 
plished? The  citv  council  passed  a  new 
5-percent  utility  tax  to  fund  the  begln- 
ing  of  the  progiam.  Ina.smuch  as  we  are 
not  designated  as  one  of  the  cities  to  get 
any  Federal  money  from  this  appropria- 
tion I  don't  know  why  I  should  support  it 
for  others.  Possibly  if  other  cit'es  around 
the  countrv  would  do  what  we  have  done 
on  our  own  we  wouldn't  have  lh\s  crisis 
of  the  cities.  The  money  comes  from  the 
same  place— the  i^eople- and.  I  submit, 
we  get  a  better  dollars  worth  when  we 
raise   the  money  and  spend   it  locally, 
rather  than  turning  always  to  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  as  some  sort  of  bot- 
tomle.ss  pot  at  the  end  of    the  rainbow. 
I   couldn't   let  the   opixirtunity  slip  by 
without  "tooting  my  horn"  for  my  very 
progressive  hometown  of  Peoria. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  rcquLsite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  been  in  opposition  to  these 
programs  from  the  start.  He  is  being  con- 
sistent. If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will,  in  effect,  kill  the  model 
cities  program.  '  .^     ^    , 

The  very  core  and  the  very  heart  of 
the  model' cities  program  is  the  supple- 
mentary errant  program  carried  in  this 
bill.  With  the  $500  million  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  model  cities,  there  is  an 
amount  of  $200  million  provided  for  sup- 
plementary grants  for  the  first  group  of 
model  cities  that  were  selected  last  year, 
some  74  cities.  Tliere  is  an  additional 
S200  million  rcser\-ed  for  cities  which  will 
be  selected  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  there  is  a  SI 00  million  item  for 
urban  renewal  in  the  model  cities  area. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  sufflclent  money  for  sup- 
nlementary    grants   will    really   damage 
this    program    because    supplementary 
prants  ro  to  the  core  of  this  innovative 
program.  It  actually  permits  the  local 
communities  to  start  some  programs  on 
their  ovm.  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  but  program.s   which   are   at- 
tuned to  ongoing  Federal  programs.  The 
ability  nf  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban     Development     to     crant     oxtra 
monev  to  the  cities  .=;o  that  they  can  take 
these  grants  and  use  it  in  specific  pro- 
grams they  wish,  such  as  education,  gar- 
bage  collection,    transportation— almost 
any  single   Item  or  any  single  activity 
which  assists  m  giving  a  better  life  for 


the  people  in  the  ghettos— that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  model  cities  program  is 

attuned  to  do.  .     v.  »  .v,. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this 
drastic  cut— and  it  is  a  drastic  cut— this 
$188  million  cut— will  come  out  of  the 
supplementary  grants  program,  and  I 
submit  that  that  is  a  dangerous  proce- 
dure I  believe  it  would  damage  beyond 
repair  the  model  cities  program,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  would 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. .^^       . 

Mr.  YATES.  The  subcommittee  has 
alreadv  drastically  cut  this  program;  has 
it  not?  The  cut  was  almost  25  percent. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  The  subcommittee  has 
already  cut  this  program  by  almost  25 
percent;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  considered  this  matter  in  this 
subcommittee  very  carefully.  The  may- 
ors of  the  cities  came  "before  our  com- 
mittee and  said  "We  need  S32  billion." 
We  asked  them  where  we  were  going 
to  get  that  amount  of  money,  and  they 
did  not  have  the  answer.  But  in  any 
event  they  woiUd  and  did  strongly  favor 
the  second  increment  in  the  model  cities 
program. 

The  5100  million  here  is  for  urban  re- 
newal, being  bricks  and  mortar,  and  on 
this  I  am  .sure  everyone  can  be  in  agree- 
ment; $200  million  is  for  a  reservation 
for  the  next  group  of  model  cities— about 
70  cities  that  are  going  to  be  included 
by  the  Department,  and  that  do  have 
problems.  The  other  $200  million  is  for 
the  .second  increment  to  the  already  des- 
ignated first  group  of  model  cities. 

r  believe  that  this  appropriation  is 
warranted  and  needed  in  the  atmosphere 
that  prevails  in  this  country  today.  It 
is  not  tribute.  &s  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  suggested.  It  is  not  ap- 
peasement. The  cities  are  in  a  crisis,  and 
we  in  this  Congress  should  take  steps  to 
bring  them  out  of  it  and  help  the  resi- 
dents in  those  cities  that  have  problems. 
These  steps  called  the  model  city  pro- 
gram may  not  be  perfect,  but  these  steps 
are  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  In  a 
very  real  sense  this  is  a  commitment  to 
the  challenge  of  our  times,  and  It  is  a 
commitment  that  we  should  honor  in 
this  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  views. 

I  have  voted  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  think,  for  just  about  all  of  the  Bow 
amendments — and  in  fact,  I  added  them 
up  the  other  day  and  I  believe  that  last 
year  I  voted  for  S14  billion  in  cuts  in 
voting  for  the  Bow  amendments  to  ap- 
propriation bills,  but  this  is  one  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  model  cities  program 
that  I  cannot  go  along  with.  I  will  op- 
pose It  with  all  my  heart. 

I  believe  that  our  cities  today  face 
very  serious  problems,  and  If  we  in  this 
Congress  do  not  realize  that,  then  surely 
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something  must  be  wrong  with  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  has  cut  this  ap- 
propriation enough  at  this  particular 
time  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
will  vote  ia  oppose  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  W\'MAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  program 
is  going  to  work  out  the  way  it  is  claimed 
it  will  work  out.  or  whether  all  the 
claims  that  have  been  made  for  it  will 
be  proved  to  be  correct  in  application, 
but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  should,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said,  be  given  a 
chance. 

Mr  BOL.\ND  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WVM.AN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.N.sachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  just  want  to  take  the 
time  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  He  was  sit- 
tmg  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  when  some  of  these  programs 
were  authorized.  He  has  taken  the  floor 
in  support  fff  some  of  the  great  programs 
tlirougii  which  we  hope  to  meet  some  of 
the  problems  that  the  cities  are  now 
confronted  witli. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  he  supported  the 
rent  supplement  program,  the  model 
cities  program,  the  urban  renewal 
program,  and  many  others.  This  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  the  other  side  of 
the  ai.sle  oui'in  to  follow. 

Tile  t-'fiitleman  has  been  a  very  fine 
Men.bei-  of  the  Congress  in  this  area  of 
urban  ir.atters. 

May  I  say  that  that  also  applies  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
served  with  him  on  this  particular  sub- 
committee and  I  recognize  his  knowledge 
and  ability  and  appreciate  the  time  he 
haj  nut  in  on,  the  problems  that  affect 
our  cities. 

Mr   WYMA^'   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  McCORNL-\CK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  ihT'  jentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from.  Massachusetts. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  In  line  with  what 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire,  has  said.  I  am  sure  that  we 
ail  recognize  the  serious  problems  that 
confront  the  cities  of  our  country. 

I  tluI^k  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
that  confronts  us  is  the  challenge  to  mu- 
nicipal government  with  the  problems 
involved  in  the  population  move,  and  the 
transition  that  has  taken  place  in  that 
respect.  rec.uiring  great  increases  in  serv- 
ices and  new  services  as  well.  Then  we 
m.ust  consider  the  limited  field  for  tax- 
ation in  the  cities  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  overall  situation  that  we 
all  must  look  at.  It  is  certainly  a  basic 
problem  and  it  applies  to  all  the  cities  of 
our  country,  whether  the  chief  executive 
who  is  elected  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican or  an  Independent,  or  nonparti- 
sar». 

These  are  the  problems  confronting 
the  Cities  and  certainly  we  should  keep 
this  amount  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  need  more.  Certainly,  we 
should  keep  the  amount  in  that  has  been 
recommended  by  the  committee. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  just 
add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  model 
cities  is  a  vital  program. 

What  is  involved  here  is  substantially 
less  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Riot  Commission  report.  I 
hope  that  we  will  stand  behind  the  action 
of  the  committee  as  a  bare  minimum,  as 
an  imperative  commitment  of  faith  to 
the  cities,  and  vote  down  the  amendment 
which  would  drastically  curtail  and 
weaken  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mortgage  Credit 
rent  supplement  program 

For  rent  supplement  payments  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  $12,000,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  limitation  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  the  maximum  payments  that  may  be 
required  In  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts 
entered  Into  under  such  section  Is  increased 
by  $25,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  or  con- 
tract authority  shaU  be  used  for  Incurring 
any  obligation  in  connection  with  any 
dwelling  unit  or  project  which  Is  not  either 
part  of  a  workable  program  for  community 
improvement  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  |42  U.S.C.  1451ic)).  or  which  Is 
withouti  local  official  approval  for  participa- 
tion in  this  program. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FIND 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Find:  On  page 
34.  line  25,  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  In- 
sert ••$10,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino] 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  rent  subsidy  appropriation  from  $25 
npllion  to  SIO  million,  for  the  fiscal  year 
196»,  and  here  again,  to  the  same  amount 
that  we  appropriated  last  year. 

I  want  to  make  several  quick  points. 

First  of  all,  in  my  good  judgment 
this  program  is  very  wasteful. 

The  average  monthly  subsidy  per 
family  under  this  program  is  $75.  almost 
twice  the  cost  of  public  housing. 

Private  housing  is  used  in  this  program 
so  that  economic  integration  can  be 
achieved  m  places  that  public  housing 
cannot  go. 

I  do  not  believe  this  type  of  social  ob- 
jective is  realistic  or  worth  spending 
twice  the  cost  of  public  housing. 

Second,  it  has  been  a  flop  and  has 
built  practically  no  new  housing. 

The  number  of  actual  new  units  con- 
structed under  this  program  is  negligible. 

Five  times  as  many  persons  have  been 
helped  under  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram which  is  cheaper  and  more  effec- 
tive. as\d  that  is  the  program  that  is  in 
the  statute  books  and  which  was  spon- 
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sored  by  my  colleague,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CuiTency.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

Third,  the  spending  that  you  author- 
ize today,  and  this  is  very  important 
and  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  pay  attention  to  it — the  spending 
that  you  authorize  today  means  40-year 
contracts. 

EveiT  time  you  appropriate  $1  under 
this  program  you  obligate  yourself  for 
40  years,  so  that  the  $25  million  ab- 
sorbed by  this  bill  actually  means  SI  bil- 
lion. 

Moreover,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  you 
vote  the  full  $25  million,  as  sure  as  God 
made  little  apples  th«  Hou.se-Senate  con- 
ference will  raise  that  figure.  To  keep 
this  wasteful  program  at  a  realistic  level 
and  a  sensible  level.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  appropriation  to  the  $10 
million  that  we  appropriated  last  year. 
Last  year  when  we  appropriated  .SIO 
million,  we  obligated  ourselves  to  $400 
million. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  public 
opinion  of  this  program.  Nowhere  in  the 
Nation  does  the  majority  of  the  electo- 
rate support  this  kind  of  prograifi.  Last 
year  I  put  a  group  of  congressional  dis- 
trict polls  in  the  Record.  Support  of  the 
program  ranged  from  5  percent  in  sub- 
urban Indianapolis  to  29  percent  in  Berk- 
eley, Calif. 

This  program  is.  in  my  judgment,  ob- 
noxious to  the  American  iJeople  and  all 
but  meaningless  to  the  poor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  originally  designed  by  the 
administration  to  exclude  the  poor. 

If  we  want  to  help  the  poor,  we  should 
increase  appropriations  for  the  rent  cer- 
tificate program. 

I  cannot  possibly  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress would  expand  a  program  like  this 
in  a  year  when  we  want  to  make — and 
need  to  make — at  least  $6  billion  worth 
of  budget  cuts.  The  rent  subsidy  scheme 
is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  mis- 
guided ways  which  should  be  cut  back 
in  view-  of  our  grave  economic  crisis. 

I  urge  you  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
member that  very  shortly  you  will  be 
asked  to  vote  for  a  10-percent  increase 
in  taxes.  I  hope  you  have  good  explana- 
tions for  your  people  back  home  when 
you  vote  for  a  program  sucli  as  this. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New-  York.  I  be- 
lieve, suggested  an  altei-native.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  might  use  the  rent  cer- 
tificate program  j)r  some  other  program. 

I  would  call  the  sentle.man's  attention 
to  the  report  in  which  we  said  that  in 
view  of  the  evident  need  for  substantial 
low-income  housing,  the  Secretai-y  is 
urged  to  utilize  all  the  tools,  the  several 
approaches  authorized  by  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  rent  supplement  program, 
tlie  rent  certificate  program,  which  the 
gentlen»an  has  suggested,  the  public 
housing  program,  the  leasing  program, 
and  others,  to  provide  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing that  is  needed  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  we 
need  60.000  low-rent  housing  units  per 
vear.  In  10  vears  that  is  600,000  units.  We 
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have  had  thefpublic  hou.sine  program  for 
30  years.  Tl»P  rent  supplement  program 
Is  a  private  entenjri.se  approach,  allow- 
ing private  iomcbuilders  to  contract  and 
build  these Tunits.  Tire  rent  supplement 
units  remain  on  the  local  tax  rolls.  There 
Is  an  incentive  for  the  tenant  to  own  the 
property.  Rent  supplement  projects  are 
privately  owned,  privately  managed. 
privately  financed.  The  rent  supplement 
prot-ram  is  quite  different  from  public 
hou.sing  projects,  which  are  Government 
owned.  Government  managed,  and  Gov- 
ernment controlled. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New-  York  would  cut  SI 5  million  out 
of  the  modest  825  million  we  have  in- 
cluded. The  request  is  for  S65  million. 
The  overall  authorization  is  3150  million. 
;  The  authorization  is  for  S150  million,  and 
the  committee  aureed  on  $25  million.  My 
friend  would  .slash  that  amount  .still 
further. 

This   program  is  needed.   It  is  being 
utilized.  It  has  broad  support.  It  is  under 
local  control.  There  is  language  in  the 
bill  which  states,  that  there  will  be  no 
rent   supplement   program    unless   it    is 
voted  and  approved  by  the  local  officials. 
Who  IS  eligible  in  the  program?  The 
needy,  tlic  elderly,  the  phy.sically  handi- 
capped, those  occupying  low,  substand- 
'     ard   liousing— tho.se   displaced   by   Gov- 
ernment action  or  by  a  natural  disaster. 
It  ai:)plies  only  to  those  who  meet  the 
Income  requirements  for  public  housing. 
So.   Mr.   Chairman,  we  have  gone  up 
the  hill  and  down  the  hill  on  this  pro- 
gram. This  is.sue  has  been  debated  before. 
It  is  an  ongoing  program,  i^rivately  op- 
erated  and   privately   maintained.   The 
insurance  companies  have  committed  $1 
billion,    so    the   Government    can    come 
forward  with  this  commitment.  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  rent  sup- 
plements are  basically  a  free  entei-prise 
program  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  figures  as  well  as 
the  principles  sustain  this  contention. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  some  41.000  rent 
supplemented  units  either  completed, 
under  consti-uction,  or  in  process,  This 
has  generated  S450  million  in  new  mort- 
gage funds.  The  S25  million  appropria- 
tion before  us  here  would  finance  27.000 
units  and  approximately  S313  million  in 
new  mortgage  money. 

Further,  the  administrative  processing 
time  has  been  reduced.  I  am  apprised, 
from  .some  18  months  to  6  months. 

I  do  not  think  rent  supplements  have 
been  a  ■■flop."  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  start- 
ing to  hold  out  some  of  the  first  genuine 
hope  that  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
ghettoes  under  free  entei-prise,  through 
the  participation  of  limited  di\-idend  cor- 
porations and  nonprofit  organizations. 
such  as  church  groups,  pension  funds, 
fraternal  and  teachers'  associations. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  this  holds  the 
promise  of  encouraging  a  vital,  new.  free- 
enterprise  housing  program.  It  cleariy 
taps  the  resources  of  private  enterpnse. 
It  keeps  the  property  on  the  tax  rolls.  It 
encourages  individual  initiative,  rather 
than  forcing  the  tenant  out  of  an  apart- 
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ment  when  his  income  reaches  a  certain 
level.  It  fosters  private  ownership. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  effective  and 
much  more  humane  than  the  stark, 
pedestrian  public  housing  we  have  today. 
I  think  it  meets  the  test  of  both  fiscal 
responsibility  and  social  imperative  that 
is  required  by  our  national  crisis  In  hous- 
ing and  in  the  cities. 

The  Riot  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  we  provide  6  million  new 
housing  units  in  the  next  5  years,  and 
the  rent  supplement  program  is  at  the 
heart,  of  their  recommendations.  The 
Commission  urges  that  it  be  revised  in 
order  to  provide  broader  coverage  and 
expanded  in  order  to  reach  more  needy 
families.  Secretary  Weaver  has  .stressed 
the  importance  of  rent  supplements  to 
the  housing  needs  of  this  Nation.  In  a 
letter  to  me  this  morning,  the  Secretary 
said: 

Ab  you  know,  the  President  has  set  as  a 
goal  the  construction  of  6  million  new  hous- 
ing units  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies in  the  next  10  years.  If  we  are  to  meet 
this  objective,  there  must  be  a  deep  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  government.  Federal 
State  and  local,  as  well  as  the  wholehearted 
support  of  private  Industry,  ...  I  cannot 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  and  the  importance  of  its 
adequate  funding  during  fiscal  1969.  Of  all 
our  programs  it  is  the  one  that  has  the  soUd 
support  of  almost  every  facet  of  industry,  In- 
cluding, of  course,  the  private  sector. 

"  I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  meet  their  responsibilities  and  turn 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Teiuiessee. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man there  will  be  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  would  like 
to  debate  this.  The  issue  has  been  de- 
bated manv  times  before  and  views  are 
generally  known,  so  I  hope  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

SUBSTITVTE   AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FtooI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  ,i  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Pino:  On  page  34.  line  25.  strike  out  "$25 
million". 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  this  rent 
control  program,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fmol  says,  is  projected 
40  years  into  the  future.  I  guess  it  is  37 
years  to  be  exact,  because  I  believe  this 
is  the  third  fiscal  year.  It  obligates  the 
taxpayers  to  the  spending  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  we  have  been  hearing  lately 
much  talk  about  how  the  obligational  au- 
thority should  be  reduced. 

This  is  a  program  that  never  should 
have  been  started,  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  better  time  than  now,  here, 
today,  to  put  an  end  to  this  business  of 
rent  supplements. 

There  is  in  this  bill  approximately  S72 
million  as  a  token  payment— a  token  pay- 
ment onlv— toward  the  retirement  fund 
of  Federal  employees.  Tlie  Federal  em- 
ployees' retirement  fund  is  more  than 
$51  billion  in  the  red.  The  day  is  commg 


and  coming  soon  when  Congress  wUl  have 
to  face  up  to  that  to  the  tune  of  $1  or 
$2  billion  a  year  to  make  the  Federal 
employees'  retirement  fund  operative. 

When  are  we  going   to  start  cutting 
down  on  these  bills  and  prepare  to  meet 
the  obligations  that  we  have  undertaken? 
I  witnessed  the  spectacle  last  Friday 
when   President   Johnson   appeared   on 
television.  I   saw   the  fist  shaking   and 
heard  the  charge  that  Congress  was  try- 
ing to  blackmail  him.  In  other  words, 
some  of  us  are  blackmailers,  because  we 
insist  on  deep  spending  cuts  to  -accom- 
pany a  tax  increase.  He  asserted  that  if 
Congress  cuts  more  than  $4  billion  off  the 
spending  program  for  fiscal  year  1969,  we 
will   have   indulged   in   a   phony   paper 
cut. 

In  other  words,  if  we  cut  more  than  $4 
billion  off  the  spending  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year  1969 
we  are  a  bunch  of  "phonies." 

This  is  an  awfully  good  time,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  place  to  save  $25  mil- 
lion than  right  here  and  now  on  this  di- 
rect subsidy  of  rents.  I  know  of  no  better 
time  to  begin  to  pare  this  budget  more 
than  $4  billion.  I.  for  one.  am  willing  to 
accept  the  challenge.  I  want  to  prove  to 
the  President,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  It, 
that  I  am  not  a  wooden  soldier  of  th&^ 
status  quo.  Perhaps  .some  of  the  rest  of 
you  covet  this  role.  Perhaps  you  like  to  be 
called  "phonies."  I  do  not. 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  place  to 
start.  We  should  have  adopted  the  other 
Fino  amendment  and  cut  S188  million  off 
the  euphoniously  labeled  model  cities 
program. 

Model  cities''  Congress  could  spend  $50 
billion  and  there  still  would  be  no  model 
cities. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fino  I.  It  is  time  the  munic- 
ipalities of  this  country  measured  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  took  care  of 
their  problems  rather  than  passing  them 
on  to  all  the  taxpayers. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  know  of  no  better  place  to  save  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  who  appears  on 
television  to  shake  his  fist  and  condemn 
Congress.  Let  us  accept  his  challenge. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  L  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  bv  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
views  of  both  gentlemen  are  well  known 
and  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  remind  them  that  of  all  the  virtues, 
the  greatest  is  charity.  Certainly,  their 
harsh  amendments  reject  this  truth. 

For  over  30  years  this  Government  has 
recognized  and  acknowledged  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govemnient 
to  help  the  poor  and  underpriviliged  in 
our  country  in  their  housing  needs.  In 
1936  the  public  housing  program  was 
initiated  and  over  the  years  numbers  of 
units  have  been  added  under  its  provi- 
sions. Although  the  program  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  in  many  instances  it  Is 
found  to  be  inadequate  both  in  respect 
to  the  numbers  of  units  made  available 
and  in  the  type  of  housing  provided^  Cer- 
Uinly.  the  program  was  never  sufficient 
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to  take  care  of  the  numbers  of  people  who 
qualify  for  the  housing:  it  offers. 

Thus,  that  program  xas  ausrmented  by 
the  rent  certificate  prosrram  under  which 
rent  certificates  were  given  to  those  who 
qualify  m  order  to  pay  a  portion  of  their 
rent.  Unfortunately,  in  so  many  in- 
stances this  program  resulted  in  subsi- 
dizing substandard  and  slum  buildings. 
But  in  -.-lew  of  the  shortage  of  available 
dealings  for  those  of  low  incomes  there 
was  no  alternative.  Although  the  pro- 
gram filled  a  gap.  it  did  not  stimulate 
construction  of  new  housing. 

It  was  for  this  puroose  that  'he  idea 
of  using  rent  supplements  was  con- 
ceived. It  differs  from  recent  certificates 
because  it  fosters  the  construction  of  new 
housing  for  the  underprivileged.  It  is  a 
reasonable  addition  to  the  measures 
made  available  for  housing  the  under- 
pnvileged  It  provides  housing  that  is 
not  Govemm.ent  owned  or  operated.  It 
invites  limited  dividend  and  not-for- 
profit  groups  such  as  church  or  labor 
organizations  to  undenake  and  build 
structures  6o  house  those  who  qualify. 
These  are  very  limited  classes. 

The  taxpayers  pay  a  portion  of  the 
rent  in  ail  three  classes  of  assistance. 
They  subsidize  a  portion  of  the  rental 
in  public  housing  projects:  they  subsi- 
dize a  portion  of  the  rental  through  rent 
certificates  and  they  do  the  same  through 
the  rent  supplem.ent  program.  The  only 
difference  is  that  recipients  of  the  .subsidy 
under  the  rent  certificates  program  are 
not  required  »  live  m  buildings  identified 
as  public  housing  projects. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  a  verj' 
useful  tool  to   rebuild  deteriorated  and 
blighted  areas.  The  need  is  desperate  for 
the  num^rs  of  those  who  cannot  find 
housing  Si  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay 
continues  to  grow.  The  rent  supplement 
is  a  con3tracti\  e  instrument  to  meet  their 
needs.  I  urge  that  both  amendments  be 
voted  down. 
Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  move 
\r^       to  strike  the  requisite  num.ber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  recollection 
that  last  year  we  had  the  same  matter 
before  the  House  and  did  originally 
eliminate  the  entire  appropriation  for 
rent  subsidies.  Then  it  went  over  to  the 
other  body  and  they  put  the  money  back 
m  The  House  backed  down  from  its 
original  position  Certainly,  I  hope  that 
the  House  this  time  will  strike  out  the 
entire  appropriation  for  rent  subsidy  and 
will  stick  by  its  guns  regardless  of  what 
is  done  in  the  other  body 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor  for  housing.  It  dis- 
courages young  people  in  this  country 
from  trying  to  obtain  the  ownership  of 
their  own  homes.  It  takes  away  the  in- 
centive to  attempt  to  acquire  home 
o'.viiership  when  a  Government  subsidy 
is  provided  for  rental  property.  The 
young  people  of  the  countr>-  often  try- 
to  obtain  home  ownership,  which  tends 
to  bind  the  family  together.  They  make 
sacrifices  to  that  end  so  that  they  can 
own  a  home  of  their  own.  Rent  subsidy 
rewards  the  indolent  and  penalizes  the 
ambitious.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  bad  law 


and  an  excellent  place  to  cut  Government 
spending  to  help  balance  the  budget. 

I  hope  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  this  program 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  thp  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  both  amend- 
ments. I  wonder  how  many  sitting  here 
realize  that  in  the  large  cities  the  cost 
of  renovating  old  buildings  is  so  high 
that  even  to  occupy  renovated  old  build- 
ings they,  the  impoverished,  still  need 
rent  supplements.  It  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  their  living  in  newly  built  homes 
or  newly  built  houses.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing is  30  high  today  that  old,  ramshackle 
structures  that  are  being  repaired  must 
still  be  supplemented.  Assistance  must 
be  rendered  by  government  to  the  impov- 
erished who  seek  to  rent  these  apart- 
ments. I  do  not  think  that  those  of  you 
who  live  in  small  communities  and  who 
live  in  small  towns  have  any  conception 
or  realization  of  what  rents  are  in  the 
large  cities,  because  if  you  had  you  would 
certainly  never  oppose  rent  supplements 
as  has  been  offered  here.  If  anything. 
you  would  go  along  with  the  simi  origi- 
nally requested  of  $65  million.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  increases  this  from  §25  million 
to  $65  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  this  is  no 
place  to  seek  to  economize.  If  you  can 
vote  for  $410  million  as  a  subsidy  for 
farmers,  if  you  can  subsidize  commercial 
farmers  and  factory  farmers  to  the  tune 
of  S410  million,  then  what  is  wrong  in 
helping  these  poor  people  to  have  a  half- 
way decent  place — not  a  decent  place 
but  merely  a  half-way  decent  place — in 
which  to  live? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trj'ing  to  keep 
the  cities  cool  this  summer.  The  best 
way  to  heat  them  up  is  to  pass  these 
amendments.  We  are  in  trouble  enough 
in  the  cities.  You  folks  who  come  from 
small  communities  may  not  realize  this. 
Appropriations  are  being  cut  down  gen- 
erally so  that  there  is  little  money  for 
jobs  for  those  kids  who  walk  the  streets. 
Kids  will  be  hanging  around  looking  for 
trouble  this  summer  unless  something 
is  done  to  increase  the  poverty  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  force  poor  people  to  live  in 
broken  down  homes,  with  broken  floors, 
with  broken  pipelines,  we  are  going  to 
have  trouble  in  the  cities.  In  other  words, 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  insist  that 
the  poor  occupy  homes  that  are  shameful 
to  live  in  there  is  bound  to  be  a  day  of 
reckoning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  amazed 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  cut  this  appro- 
priation down  from  S25  million  to  SIO 
million.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  enjoys  the  good  fortune  of 
living  at  the  edge  of  the  city  where  there 
are  many  adequate  homes  available.  But 
for  the  gentleman  to  disregard  the  occu- 
pants of  the  tenements,  the  ghettos,  and 
the  other  unsuitable  housing  areas  is 
unbelievable. 
I  beg  of  the  members  of  the  committee 


to  defeat  this  amendment — both  of  these 

amendments 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  trentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  BARRETT.  It  is  my  understand- 
in,!-'  that  the  5  minutes  is  given,  first, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Stephen'sI. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  That  wa*s  not  the 
way  the  Chair  understood  the  request. 
The  manner  in  which  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  put  to  the  Chair  was 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  the  strongest  ix)ssible  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  was  deeply  sonw  to  see 
the  Appropriations  Committee  cut  the 
rent  supplement  authorization  from  the 
S65  million  requested  by  the  President 
under  existing  law  to  only  S25  million.  To 
cut  the  S25  million  even  further  would 
be.  I  would  think,  a  completely  irrespon- 
sible act  in  my  ,'udgment.  The  rent  sup- 
plement program,  for  which  we  fought 
so  hard,  is  a  most  promising  supplement 
to  our  i-'reat  public  housing  program.  It 
offers  a  way  for  private  enterprise  and 
private  mortgage  capital  to  provide  de- 
cent hoiLsing  for  the  very  poor  who  can- 
not pay  an  economic  rent.  At  a  time  when 
our  urban  problems  cry  out  for  solution 
and  at  a  time  when  decent  hou.sing  is  in 
critically  short  supply  for  low-income 
families,  it  is  imthinkable  that  we  would 
authorize  a  further  cut  in  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  reject  this  shortsighted,  ill-advised 
amendment  overwhelmingly. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  EvrNS  of 
Tennessee  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Stephens.  ' 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  g,entleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pol- 
lock], 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in   support   of   the   committee's   recom. 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  rent  sup- 
plement program. 
^  I  do  so  for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement 'program  complements  the  highly 
successful  rent  certificate  i^rogram,  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI.  Both 
programs  involve  the  private  ownership 
of  the  rental  imits  in  question.  Both  pro- 
grams retain  the  property  on  the  local 
tax  rolls.  Both  programs  involve  a  rental 
subsidy  to  families  of  low  income. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  rent 
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certificate  utilizes  existing  housing 
whereas  the  rent  supplement  program  in- 
volves either  the  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  housing  or  new- 
construction. 

Also  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  is  quite  comparable  to 
the  program  sponsored  by  Mr.  Widnall 
involving  homeownership.  In  principle. 
it  seems  to  me  that  both  programs  have 
much  in  common. 

Second,  I  supi)ort  the  rent  supplement 
program  becau.se  it  is  endorsed  by  a  very 
responsible  number  of  professionals  in 
the  field  of  housing.  For  example,  the 
rent  supplement  program  is  supported 
by  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  the  National  A.<^.sociation  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Housing,  and  Urban  Amer- 
ica I  could  also  add  a  very  substantial 
number  of  other  groups  to  this  list.  AH  of 
these  groups  are  oriented  toward  private 
enterprise.  ,  . 

TWrd,  I  support  the  rent  supplement 
program  because  it  offers  a  liable  alter- 
native to  the  conventional  public  hou.sing 
program  and  at  this  point  and  time  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  certainly  no  more  costly  than 
the  public  housing  and  in  fact  it  may  be 
somewhat  cheaper,  certainly  on  the 
short-term  ba.sis  it  is  cheaper.  Finally 
the  rent  supplement  program  is  on  the 
books:  it  is  operative  and  perhaps  it  is 
time  that  we  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
doing  something  to  relieve  the  pressures 
in  the  cities  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing.  ,    . 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr    RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.   I  oppose 
both  the  amendment  to  the  am.endment 
offered  bv  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross]   and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    New    York   TMr. 
FiNol   Both  are  designed  to  gut  the  rent 
'supplement  program.  I  can  understand, 
although  I  thoroughly  disagree  with,  the 
attitude  of  the  gentleman  from  low-a.  He 
has  probablv  never  been  exposed  to  the 
squalor  and  degredation  of  the  slunis. 
But  I  am  baffled  by  the  attitude  of  the 
gentleman   from   New   York   who   must 
know  the  depth  of  the  housing  crisis  in 
New  York  City. 

According   to   the   1960   census,   there 
were  then  .550.000  units  of  delapidated 
and  substandard  housing  m  New  York 
City   There  are  135.000  families  on  the 
waiting  list  for  public  housing  m  New 
York  Citv.  And  New  York  City's  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  build  only  an  an- 
nual average  of  2.500  units  of  low  cost 
public  liousing  in  the  i^ast  2  years  de- 
spne  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development   had 
the  funds  to  approve  7.500  units  per  year. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York   !Mr. 
FiNOl  said  the  rent  supplement  program 
was   a   "flop."   The   real   failure   is   the 
failure  of  the  New  York  City  adminis- 
tration to  use  available  Federal  funds  for 
a  varietv  of  housing  programs. 

Under  the  Fino  amendment  SIC  mil- 
lion would  Yield  about  11. 000  units  for  the 
entire  Nation.  Because  of  the  15  percent 
limitation  for  any  single  State,  this 
would  mean  about  1.200  units  for  New 


York  City— which  would  barely  make  a 
dent  in  the  problem. 

I  also  deplore  the  not  so  subtle  appeal 
to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  continue 
to  resist  open  housing  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Find]  that  the  purpose  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  is  to  promote  inte- 
grated housing.  Assuming  arguendo  that 
it  is,  open  housing  is  a  proper  objective. 
The  program  should  be  used  to  oixm  the 
suburbs  and  to  bring  about  integrated 
communities.  Otherwise,  the  crisis  (jf  the 
cities  will  not  be  resolved. 

Rather  than  debating  amendments  to 
gut  the  rent  supplement  program,  we 
should  be  increasing  the  appropriation, 
which  provides  for  oiily  S25  million.  Nei- 
ther that  amount  nor  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  S65  million  is  sufficient. 
The  total  4-year  authorization  through 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $150  million,  and  only 
S42  million  has  been  appropriated.  In- 
stead of  S25  million,  it  would  take  S108 
million  to  keep  faith  with  the  commit- 
ment made  when  the  rent  supplewient 
program  w-as  originally  authorized. 

The  authorization  of  SI 50  million 
would  have  produced  some  175,000  units. 
However,  Congress  has  obstructed  the 
program  by  low  funding  to  the  point 
where  only  2,734  units  are  occupied, 
16,108  units  are  under  construction,  and 
•^3  500  units  are  in  planning  for  an  over- 
all total  of  42.342  units.  If  we  continue 
at  this  pace,  one-fifth  of  our  Nation  will 
remain  ill  housed  for  years  to  come.  And 
the  frustration  and  despair  of  the  slums 
will  intensify.  An  affluent  society  has  an 
obligation  to  all  of  its  citizens  which  must 
not  be  ignored. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 

and  the  amendment,  should  be  defeated. 

(Bv    unanimous    consent,    Mr.    Ryan 

yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 

Stephens. > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

FlNOl.  ,.  ^         ,  . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  to 
mv  colleague  from  New  York,  and  I  can- 
not quite  understand  all  of  his  excite- 
ment. I  w-ant  to  make  my  position  crystal 

clear. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  housing,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  what  we  call  expensive  hous- 
ing, and  that  is  exactly  what  this  rent 
supplement  program  is  all  about—ex- 
pensive housing.  'We  can  provide  Plenty 
of  sufficient  housing  for  our  so-called 
poor  people  if  we  concentrate  on  the  pro- 
grams that  w-e  have  on  the  statute  books. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr. 

Gilbert].  ., 

Mr   GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  i 
say  I  heard  mv  distinguished  colleague 
from  mv   county,   the   gentleman  irom 
New  York  [Mr.  FiNOl,  just  make  some 
reference  to  this  amendment.  May  I  say 
that    living  in  the  Bronx  and  living  in 
the  citv  of  New  York.  I  know  the  impor- 
tance of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
I  truly  join  mv  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein],  in 
saving  that  I  am  truly   dismayed   and 
shocked  that  Mr.  Find  does  not  quite 
understand  the  nature  of  the  problem 
that  we  have  in  our  city.  I  believe  that 
we  here  can  make  this  little  gesture  for 
the  people  who  live  in  these  ghetto  areas. 


and  in  the  district  that  I  represent.  I 
know  the  people  want  this  and  need  it. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  !  Mr. 

Harve*].  ,     ,  T  „o«H 

Mr   HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  used 
to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  when  this  program  first 
came  up  I  opposed  It.  I  did  so  because  I 
thought    the    regulations    were    poorly 
drawn  and  because  the  money  was  not 
going   to  the   needy   people   who   truly 
needed  it,  but  these  regulations  have  now 
been  changed.  If  the  Members  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  then  they  should  look  at  the 
regulations  such  as  those  I  have  here  in 
my  hand  and  study  them.  Do  not  just  ar- 
bitrarily reject  this  program. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  designed  to 
help  the  poor,  for  that  reason  I  have 
supported  the  program  since  the  regula- 
tions were  revised  and  I  support  the  pro- 
gram today.  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  scrutinize  it  care- 
fully There  are  only  two  ways  of  helping 
the  poor  with  housing.  We  can  give  them 
public  housing  or  supplement  their  rents 
in  rental  housing.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
program  deserves  a  chance  to  prove  its 
worth.  I  hope  both  amendments  will  be 

defeated.  ,    . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Stephens!  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman ,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr    HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  yielded  to 
me  so  that  I  may  add  my  strong  support 
to  the  rent  supplement  program.  This 
program  has  already  more  than  proven 
its  value  in  West  Virginia  through  the   - 
projects  which  have  just  recently  been 
authorized,  and  for  which  groundbreak- 
ings  have  already  been  held.  I  might  also 
mention  that  when  we  had  a  test  vote  on 
this  issue  last  fall.  I  voted  for  $40  mil- 
lion in  funds  for  rent  supplenients.  even 
though  we  lost  that  vote  in  1967. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  rent  supplement  program  in  the  biu 
before  us.  This  program  is  an  integiai 
part  of  the  effort  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  lower  income  families,  for  ihe- 
elderiv,  the  handicapped  and  for  those 
who  now  occupy  substandard  housing. 

Under  this  program,  housing  ow-ners, 
who  must  be  private  nonprofit,  limited- 
distribution,  or  cooperative  mortgagoi-s 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
receive    Federal    rent   supplement   pay- 
ments. They  are  thus  able  to  provide  pri- 
vately built,  owned,  and  financed  hous- 
ing  to  worthy   tenant*  who  might  not 
othei-w-ise   be   able   to    afford    the   rent, 
complementing  the  low -rent  public  hous- 
ing program,  rent  supplements  help  to 
increase  the  available  sujinly  of  shelter 
for  those  most  in  need.         \ 

Since  its  inception,  this  pfogi-am  has 
been  underfunded,  with  only  SIO  million 
in  contract  authorization  provided  for 
this  fiscal  vear.  I  would  urge  that  the 
committee  recommendation  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  be  granted  in 
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full  Th-is  wo'old  bf>  an  Important  step  to- 
ward pro\1din£  decent  shelter  for  the 
many  Americans  who  cannot  now  afford 
it.  In  biTiad^r  I5e!•?p^-ctive.  it  would  be  an 
Impressive  step  toward  meeting  the 
Presidents  commendable  goal  of  ridding 
the  Nation  of  Its  substandard  housing  in 
the  next  10  years. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  decent  hous- 
ing in  this  country.  There  are  nearly  6 
million  occupied  substandard  homes 
sheltering  nearly  20  million  people  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time — a  time  of 
unequaled  prosperity  for  the  majority  of 
Americans  One  way  of  helping  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  this  country  Is 
through  the  rent  .supslements  program 
and  I  woul'd  hope  that  every  Member  of 
thi.>  bixly  would  yote  to  provide  the  fimds 
which  that  program  requires  for  effective 
Lniplementation. 

The  rent  supplement  program  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  private  sector. 
winch  l.s  building  the  needed  housing  in 
our  to'ATis,  villages,  and  cities.  Full  fund- 
ins  of  the  program  \v1ll  maximize  the 
number  of  families  of  low  income  who 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
decent  shelter  for  the  first  time. 

Tenants  assisted  through  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  will  pay  25  percent  of 
their  income  and  Federal  financial  as- 
si-stance.  which  will  be  paid  to  the  owners 
of  the  housing,  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tenants'  payments 
and  the  full  market  rent. 

This  program,  which  has  gotten  off  to 
a  good  start — even  though  the  funding 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  is  an 
important  tool  in  our  efforts  to  help  tbe 
.American  city.  As  President  Johnson  has 
described  it,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  "the  most  crucial  new  iristru- 
me::t:  in  our  effort  to  improve  the  Ameri- 
can city."  I  certainly  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing: amendments  designed  to  get  the  pro- 
gram are  .soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments.  We 
enacted  the  re.it  supplement  program  in 
1965  but  made  no  funds  available  to  get 
it  underway  until  mid- 1966.  Throughout 
its  short  history,  it  has  been  continually 
underfunded.  I  want  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  status  of  this  program. 

The  rent  supplem.ent  program  is  pop- 
ular. It  has  the  support  of  business,  labor. 
and  welfare  groups.  Limited  dividend 
corporations  and  nonprofit  groups  have 
flocked  to  file  applications  to  help  in  pro- 
\lding  decent  homes  for  low-income 
Americans  The  funds  available  have 
never  matched  the  number  of  worthy  ap- 
plications. At  the  present  time,  there  are 
132  applications,  representing  12,260 
units  of  supplemented  housing,  awaiting 
new  funds  for  the  program. 

Progress  under  the  rent  supplement 
program  has  ^een  noticeable.  By  the  end 
of  fi.scal  year  1969,  there  will  be  384  rent 
supplemental  projects,  located  through- 
out the  country,  and  providing  nearly 
27,000  units  of  supplemented  housing. 

In  his  budget  for  this  year  President 
Johnson  asked  for  $65  million  in  funds 
for  this  program.  That  amount  would 
have  provided  about  72,000  units  of  sup- 
plemented housing.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  $25  million 
for  the  program  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  $40  million  reduction.  This  will 


provide  about  28.000  units  of  supple- 
mented housing. 

The  program  has  many  advantages.  To 
repeat  some  of  my  prior  arguments:  The 
housing  provided  under  it  is  privately 
owned,  built,  and  managed.  It  remains  on 
the  tax  rolls,  helping  a  city  and  county 
to  meet  its  financial  needs.  The  principle 
In  this  Is  the  same  as  rent  certificates: 
same,  in  fact,  as  flood  insurance. 

No  program  does  more  to  use  Federal 
funds  efficiently,  for  as  a-  tenant's  income 
rises,  the  amount  of  supplement  paid  is 
reduced.  In  addition,  the  tenant  is  not 
penalized  if  his  income  rises.  He  does  not 
have  to  move  from  his  home,  but  simply 
pays  more  of  the  actual  rent. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has 
gained  the  support  of  homebuilders, 
realtors,  and  the  mortgage  banking  in- 
dustry. All  of  these  groups  realize  the 
advantages  of  involving  private  industiT 
in  the  attempt  to  provide  decent  low-cost 
housing, 

I  believe  the  rent  supplement  program 
Is  demonstrating  its  worth.  Let  us  recog- 
nize its  value  by  accepting  the  commit- 
tee's full  recommendation  of  $25  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  TMr.  Gross!  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
FiN-ol. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  >  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  ,  there 
were — ayes  48.  noes  85. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr,  FinoI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  <  cjemanded  by  Mr.  Find  i  .  there 
WTre — ayes  51.  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  'during  the 
reading!.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  in  full  and  that  the  bjll  be  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point: 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee?  - 

There  was  no  objection. 

.AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR,   BROTHILL   OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhili,  of 
Virginia:  On  page  46,  Immediately  after  line 
3.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec,  308.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  any  Federal  employee  who  Is  con- 
victed in  any  Federal,  Stute.  or  local  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  of  Inciting,  promot- 
ing, or  carrying-  on  a  riot,  or  any  group 
activity  resulting  in  material  damage  to 
property  or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws 
designed  to  protect  persons  or  property  in 
the  community  concerned." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,   three   times  before   I  have 


proposed  to  this  House  that  we  take  ac- 
tion to  deny  payment  of  salaries  to  any 
Federal  employee  who  is  convicted  of  In- 
citing, promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot, 
or  of  any  i<roup  activity  resulting  in  ma- 
terial damage  to  property  or  injury  to 
persons.  Three  times  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  agreed  with  me  that  Federal 
money  should  be  denied  those  who  par- 
ticipate In  such  activities. 

As  I  said  last  week  during  debate  on 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill,  this 
restriction  contained  in  appropriations 
measures  for  other  agencies  has  enabled 
the  employing  agencies  to  warn  their 
employees  against  participation  in  il- 
legal acts.  I  sincerely  resrct  that  the  re- 
striction was  not  in  effect  In  all  of  our 
Federal  agencies  duilng  the  recent 
Washington  riots. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today,  like  the 
previous  three,  provides  that  no  funds 
appropriated  imder  this  act  shall  be  used 
to  pay  salaries  of  any  Federal  employee 
who  IS  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  of 
inciting,  promoting,  or  cari-v-ing  on  a 
riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting  in 
material  damage  to  property  or  injury 
to  persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed 
to  protect  persons  or  property  in  the 
community  concerned. 

Unlike  .wo  previous  amendments,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  does  not  ex- 
tend to  recipients  of  services  or  izrants 
from  any  of  the  agencies  funded  under 
this  act,  so  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion here  of  the  denial  of  charitable 
services  to  innocent  family  members  of 
recipients. 

It  does,  however,  prevent  those  agen- 
cies funded  under  this  act  from  being 
forced,  through  lack  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation, to  continue  to  finance  any  of  its 
employees  v.-ho  are  intent  on  destroying 
law  and  order  by  providing  them  with 
funds  from  the  vei-y  Government  they 
are  bent  on  destroying. 

Again  I  say  as  I  did  last  week  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill,  there  are  more  than  enough 
good  citizens,  black  and  white,  seeking 
employment  uith  this  Government.  We 
do  not  have  to  pay  .salaries  to  those 
whose  chief  pastime  is  to  kick  America 
around,  while  basking  in  the  bonfires 
they  set  in  our  cities. 

I  did  not  know  of  any  Agriculture  em- 
ployees involved  in  the  looting  when  I 
offered  this  amendment  last  week.  I  have 
since  learned  there  were  two.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  employees  affected  by  this 
amendment  today.  However.  I  again  .say 
that  I  sincerely  believe  even-  loyal  Fed- 
eral employee  will  agree  with  me  that 
neither  they  nor  any  of  their  loyal  fel- 
low employees  want  those  seeking  to 
destroy  their  Government  working  side 
by  side  with  them  and  being  paid  by 
that  Government. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BRO\TiILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  discussed  the 
amendment  with  me.  It  has  been  adopted 
before.  Without  objection,  we  will  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. We  hope  if  we  have  some  violators 
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that  we  can  get  some  convictions  and 
some  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia     Mr.  BrovhillI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief,  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  which  em- 
bodies the  same  amendment  that  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  chairman  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  Ofidce  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
last  April  9.  And,  it  is  the  .-^ame  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  last  Wednesday  when  we 
debated  the  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  would 
set  a  ceiling  on  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  fiscal  1969  by  the  agencies 
provided  for  in  the  bill  in  the  total 
amount  of  $15,518,483,000,  or  $732,808.- 
000  le.ss  than  the  $16,251,291,000  which 
these  agencies  proposed  in  the  January 
budget  to  spend  next  year.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  represents  a  cut  of 
only  4.5  percent  in  their  planned  spend- 
ing and  certainly  is  proper  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  may  soon  be  voting  on  an 
overall  package  to  reduce  expenditm-es 
and  obligational  authority  and  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  almost  everyone.  Last 
week  this  House  approved  a  cut  in  Ag- 
riculture Department  spending  of  6  per- 
cent. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  has  been  said 
earlier  in  the  debate  today.  The  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  reduced  the  obligational  au- 
thority requests  in  this  bill  by  almost  $2.9 
billion,  including  the  elimination  of  $2.1 
billion  of  participation  sales  authoriza- 
tions which  do  not,  how-ever.  affect  cur- 
rent plans  for  program  activities  pro- 
posed by  the  agencies.  The  .subcommittee 
has  estimated  that  its  actions  in  reducing 
the  obligational  authority  requests  by  the 
$2.9  billion  will  result  in  actual  cutbacks 
totaling  S360  million  in  1969  proposed 
spending  by  these  agencies.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EviNSI  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jon.as]  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  accomplish- 
ing these  reductions,  some  of  which  will 
have  a  real  impact  on  the  spending  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies  in  1969.  I  do 
want  to  point  out.  however,  that  their 
actions  would  result  in  a  cutback  of  only 
2.2  percent  in  the  .spending  plans  of  these 
agencies  next  year.  And.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  that  greater  cutbacks  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  goal 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  set 
for  itself  last  week  when  it  endorsed  a 
resolution  proposing  a  cutback  of  $4  bil- 
lion in  planned  1969  spending.  Of  course, 
that  resolution  made  certain  exceptions 
for  special  Vietnam  costs,  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  payments  from  trust  funds 
and  other  relatively  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures. 

Thus,  the  agencies  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  as  well  as  others  which  are  not  in 
the  relatively  uncontrollable  category, 
will  have  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  cutbacks  than  they  would  if  the  over- 
all cutback  were  applied  on  a  straight, 
across-the-board  basis. 
The  amendment  in  the  motion  to  re- 


commit takes  the  approach  that  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1969  should  be  held  at  the 
1968  or  1969  level,  whichever  is  lower, 
plus  certain  mandatoiT  increases  over 
which  the  agencies  have  no  control. 
These  mandatory  increases  include  .such 
items  as  the  annualization  of  salaries, 
postage  rate  increases,  the  Pay  Act  in. 
crease  of  last  October,  and  increases  re- 
sulting from  contractual  obligations  pre- 
nously  made.  Tlie  lower  of  1968  or  1969 
expenditures  by  these  agencies  totals 
$14,686,205,000  to  which  we  have  added 
8832,278,000  of  mandatoiT  increases, 
making  a  total  expenditure  ceiling  of 
$15,518,483,000  which  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

These    mandatory    increases    include 
$285,975,000  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  $362,500,- 
000  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
$183,803,000  for  the  other  agencies  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill.  The  details  of  these 
mandatory  increases  were  supplied  to  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  by  the 
agencies  involved  and.  as  submitted,  they 
totaled  SI, 186  million.  Analysis  of  these 
increases  revealed,  however,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment had  included  in  their  mandatoi-y 
increases  a  number  of  iterT\s  thot  were 
purely     administrative     determinations 
and  reservations  and  were  not  manda- 
tors' in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But,  I  do 
want  to  make  absolutely  clear  to  eveiy- 
one  that  their  estimates  of  mandatoi-y 
increases  for  the  model  cities  program, 
the  rent  supplement  program,  the  low 
rent  public  housing  program,  and  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  were 
accepted  by  us  at  face  value  and  have 
been  included  in  the  mandatory  increases 
allowed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  worthy  of  an  affirmative  vote 
by  ihe  House.  Although  it  would  reduce 
.spending  in  1969  by  $732  million,  or  $372 
million  more  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  able  to  cut.  it  w-ill  not 
curtail  any  of  the  essential  services  per- 
formed by  these  agencies.  Moreover,  it 
will  help  us  reach  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tion goal  which  was  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  week  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  trying  to 
overcome  the  general  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Renegotiation  Board  in  2 
years  of  speeches  in  behalf  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Board.  Despite  its  general  ob- 
.scurity.  the  Board  is  the  foremost  re- 
straint against  profiteering  on  defense 
and  space  contracts.  It  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent agency  whose  entire  efforts  are 
dedicated  to  determining  and  recovering 
excessive  profits  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Since  its  inception  in  1953.  the  Board 
has  saved  the  American  taxpayer  $2  bil- 
lion, either  by  directing  contractors  to 
return  excessive  profits  to  the  Treasury, 
or  by  its  activities  which  lead  contractors 
to  voluntarily  make  price  reductions  or 
refunds  to  the  Government  agencies.  In 
addition,  the  very  presence  of  the  Board 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  profiteering,  just 
as  the  policeman  on  the  beat  cuts  down 
on  temptation. 
In  comparison  with  the  $2  billion  re- 


covered by  the  Board  in  excessive  profits, 
the  Board's  expenses  have  totaled  $50 
million  since  its  inception.  Discounting 
tax  adjustments  and  credits,  I  estimate  a 
savings-cost  i-atio  of  18  to  1.  This  means 
that  the  Board  saves  for  the  American 
taxpayer  $18  for  every  $1  spent  to  main- 
tain it.  In  tiie  case  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  Renegotiation  Board,  then,  we 
are  talking  of  spending  in  order  to  get 
the  means  to  recover  much  more  in  ex- 
cessive profits.  ' 
I  would  have  liked  an  increase  of  $600.- 
000  in  fiscal  1969  over  the  Board's  ap- 
propriation for  last  year,  Tliis  would  pro- 
vide the  Renegotiation  Board  with  44  or 
45  additional  ixjsitions  to  enable  it  to  cope 
with  the  increased  workload  generated 
by   the   Vietnam   conflict.   Because   the 
Board  reviews  the  completed  contracts 
of  the  larger  prime  and  .subcontractors 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  its  review  runs  2  or 
3  years  behind  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tracts. Therefore,  the  Board  is  only  now 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  pro- 
curement buildup. 

The  adiflinistration  figure  was  an  aus- 
terity request  for  an  agency  already 
pared  down  to  the  bone.  It  was  based  on 
a  conservatively  estimated  increase  in 
workload  generated  by  Vietnam. 

In  my  statements  in  behalf  of  a  strong 
Renegotiation  Board.  I  have  cited  ex- 
ample after  example,  trend  after  trend, 
indicating  that  excessive  ijrofitmaking  is 
considerably  more  rampant  than  the  De- 
iense  Department  officials  ever  acknowl- 
edge. I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  man- 
hours  the  Board  will  need  to  ferret  out 
this  increased  profiteering  was  estimated 
too  low.  But  in  any  event,  with  a  likely 
budget  deficit  of  $20  billion,  how  can  we 
be  justified  in  withholding  full  funds 
from  an  agency  which  adds — not  sub- 
tracts— to  the  Treasury,  in  proportion  to 
the  funds  spent  to  operate  it? 

In  fiscal  1967,  prime  military  contract 
awards  for  Vietnam  exceeded  the  high 
mark  of  $43,6  billion  readied  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  they  are  con- 
tinuing at  about  the  S45  billion  level  tliis 
year.  Yet  at  the  height  of  the  Korean 
period,  the  Renegotiation  Board  had  742 
employees  and  a  budget  of  $5,093,000,  as 
compared  to  a  present  budget  of  $2,- 
600,000  and  174  employees. 

Actually,  one  ol  the  reasons  for  the  rel- 
ative weakness  of  the  Board  today  has 
been  a  .series  of  amendments  greatly  lim- 
iting the  Board's  jurisdiction.  However, 
I  have  a  bill  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  would  restore  the  Board  to  its 
Korean  capabilities. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  Uiat  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board's  fight  against  war  prof- 
iteering was  fully  supported  during  the 
Korean  war,  in  terms  of  basic  statute,  in 
terms  of  manpower  and  in  terms  of 
budget.  The  Board  responded  In  kind, 
with  determinations  of  excessive  profits 
exceeding  $150,000,000  for  3  of  those 
years. 

Today  there  are  many  examples  of  wai- 
profiteering.  Today  there  are  ample  indi- 
cations of  Increased  profltmaking  on 
defense  contracts.  But  the  simple  truth 
is  that  this  Congress  and  this  Nation  is 
largely  imconcerned  about  the  inequality 
of  sacrifice  relative  to  Vietnam.  Few 
seem  to  care  that  American  soldiers  are 
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dy.ne,  IT.  Vietnam  In  a  very  hot  war,  while 
a  fe';^-  unscrupulou.s  or  negligent  profiteers 

are  allowed  to  make  a  killing  on  defense 
coniracts  in  stateside  comfort. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  needs  a  sig- 
nificant increa.se  m  personnel  to  give  the 
taxpayer  a  fair  chance  at  recovering 
exorbitant  profits  made  on  Vietnam  pro- 
curement There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve tnat  the  Bsard  would  continue  to 
sa-.e  $18  for  eve:-y  $1  expended  Thank 
you. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vieid ' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  read  an  item  in  the  New- 
York  Times  a  few  days  ago  to  the  effect 
that  appearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  Ad- 
miral Rickover  made  the  assertion  that 
on  many  defense  contracts  profits  of  as 
much  as  2.5  percent  were  being  made  by 
defense  contractors.  This  should  not  be 
tolerated, 'CertAinly  there  is  a  job  for  the 
Renegotiation  Board  to  do  here,  and  I 
hope  it  accepts  its  responsibility  fully. 

Mr  GONZ.ALEZ  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen^an  yield'' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu:5etts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
'tleman  from  Illinois  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  his  presenta- 
tion here.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  Renegotiation  Board  has 
done  a  sood  job  with  the  budget  and  au- 
thority it  has  had. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  pro- 
vided some  5400,000  more  for  fiscal  year 
1969  than  for  1968 

I  know  thf  t  the  gentleman  does  have  a 
bill.  H  R.  6792.  which  would  strengthen 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  I  hope  that  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  will  act  on 
this*  measure  very  soon  and  bring  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  passage. 

I  believe  the  points  that  the  gentle- 
man makes  need  attention. 

Mr  Chairman,  since  the  Renegotiation 
Board's  inception,  the  determinations  of 
excessive  profits  have  totaled  S952.436,- 
037  before  adjustment  for  Federal  taxes. 
Voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price 
reductions  have  totaled  Sl.300.121,259. 

Because  of  the  normal  timelag  be- 
tween the  award  of  a  contract  and  the 
reporting  of  receipts  and  accruals  there- 
under for  renegotiation,  as  well  as  the 
time  required  for  the  processing  of  a 
renegotiation  case,  the  effect  of  acceler- 
ated Vietnam  procurement  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  determinations  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  has  author- 
ity under  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 
as  amended,  to  determine  and  eliminate 
excessive  profits  realized  by  contractors 
and  subcontractors  in  the  defense  and 
space  programs  So.  the  Renegotiation 
Board  is  charged  by  law  to  look  into  these 
contracts. 

Renegotiation  is  conducted  not  with 
respect  to  individual  contracts,  but  with 
respect  to  the  receipts  or  accruals  of  a 
contractor  under  all  renegotiable  con- 


tracts and  subcontracts  in  a  fiscal  year  of 
the  contractor. 

In  1967,  the  Renegotiation  Board  made 
18  determinations  o<  excessive  pl•ofit.^ 
totaling  $15,980,214.  Also,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, contractors  rei?<5rted  voluntary  re- 
funds and  voluntai-y  pmce  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  $30,318,586. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  It  is  very 
heartening  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — and. 
above  all,  those  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  supported  this  gen- 
eral movement  in  his  remarks  made  in 
the  hearings  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  announced  he  is  going 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  motion. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  I  share 
his  desire  for  economy  and  cutting  ex- 
penditures. I  think  we  have  done  this 
to  a  very  substantial  degree  m  this  bill. 
You  will  be  given  an  opportunity  in  vot- 
ing for  this  bill  to  vote  for  cuts  of 
$2,899,944,300  or  almost  $3  billion  in  new 
obllgational  authority  and  $360  million 
in  expenditures  this  year. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  would  propose  reduc- 
ing expenditures  by  $372  million  more. 
This  would  bring  about  an  additional 
spending  cut  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  only  a  portion  of  the  bill. 

Gentlemen,  we  think  this  goes  too  far 
■We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Bow  amend- 
ment. I  share  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  with  regard  to  economy,  but 
I  think  this  is  going  absolutely  too  deep. 
We  have  already  cut  this  bill  17.5  per- 
cent. This  is  $2.9  billion  below  the  budget 
request.  To  limit  expenditures  as  the 
gentleman  fom  Ohio  suggests  means  that 
the  Government  may  have  to  defer  pay- 
ments to  contractors.  He  says  that  pay- 
ments to  veterans  may  not  be  affected, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  this.  This  amend- 
ment might  cause  some  delay  in  pay- 
ment of  hospital  benefits.  Also  the  pay- 
ments for  local  air  carriers  might  be 
impaired.  I  would  say  that  his  amend- 
ment increases  the  redtape.  It  increases 
the  cost  to  the  Government  and  others 
concerned  across  the  board. 

The  Bow  amendment  merely  says  that 
the  Government  must  not  pay  its  bills 
when  they  are  due.  Frankly,  I  was  hope- 
ful that  I  could  accept  the  amendment 
•  offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  I  hoped  he  would  make 
it  along  the  lines  that  we  recommended, 
in  a  reasonable  amount.  However.  I  feei. 
that  the  amount  he  recommends  goes 
too  far  and  too  deep.  We  have  made  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  appropriations.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  expenditures  in  this  bill 
bring  about  reductions  of  Sl.l  billion 
less  than  1968  after  adjusting  for  cer- 
tain mandatory  increases.  The  expend- 
iture reductions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee will  be  $360  million  from  the 
budget.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  wants 
to  more  than  double  the  expenditure  re- 
ductions. This,  my  friends,  is  unwise  and 
unsound. 


I  point  out  further  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted  some  20.000  to  2.S,000 
Government  contractors  throughout  the 
Nation  might  have  to  wait  for  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  after  they  perform  their 
work.  The  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  limit  the  obligations.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  merely  says  that  bills 
cannot  be  paid  when  due,  Mr.  Ciiainnan. 
we  do  not  want  it  .said  that  contractors, 
after  they  have  performed  their  work, 
cannot  receive  their  payments  on  time. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  unsound. 
I  believe  it  goes  too  far.  and  I  believe 
vou  should  vote  down  the  Bow  exi^endi- 
ture  ceiling  and  vote  lor,  the  large  and 
substantial  reductions  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  this  bill.  You  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  about 
a  S3  billion  cut  in  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  recommittal  motion  will  not  be 
adopted 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennes.'^ee,  Mr  Cliair- 
man.  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  iiaving  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the*  Union,  reported  'hat 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
.sideration  the  bill  HR,  17023'.  making 
appropriations  lor  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass, 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment   and   third   reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW,  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
-^es^  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  with  instruc- 
tions to  that  committee  to  report  it  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  puge  46  after  line  3.  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

••Sec,  308  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
.shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969,  orUy  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  .^hall  not 
result  in  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Federal   funds   by   all   agencies   provided   for 
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herein  (including  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense) 
beyond  $15,518,483,000.  except  by  those  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  expenditures  required  by  law 
which  may  exceed  budget  estimates  therefor 
and  except  by  those  reimbursements  made 
by  departments  and  agencies  to  the  General  ^ 
Services  Administration  for  services  ren- 
dered  ■ 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  an  amendment  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentarj-  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Tiie  motion  to  recommit 
being  the  prerogative  of  the  minority, 
and  the  minority  having  exercised  that 
prerogative,  my  parliamentarj-  inquiry  is 
as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  or  not  an 
amendment  is  in  order,  and  if  it  is  in 
order,  whether  the  gentleman  making  it 
must  indicate  that  he  too  is  against  the 
bill  in  its  present  form? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quin-  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  one  with  in- 
structions. Since  the  previous  question 
has  not  been  ordered,  it  is  open  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  my  motion  to  recommit.    , 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  had  already  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest the  Chair  to  rule  on  whether  or  not 
if  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  offers 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  whether  he  would 
then  have  to  state  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  reported 
and  I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  under 
mv  amendment  I  attempt  to  bring  it  up 
to  S360  million  and  this  is  the  founda- 
tion for  my  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  second  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  would  also  have  to 
qualify. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
press  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  ETVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my--<imendment  would  provide  for  S360 
million. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    regular 

order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  v.-ill  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
would  also  have  to  qualify  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  bill,  or  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  my  motion  to 
recommit. 

Tl;e  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Tennessee  still  press  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  the  withdrawal  of  my  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  not 
been  reported  by  the  Clerk  and  he  with- 
draws his  amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

There  was  no  objection.. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was   taken :   and ,  there 
were— yeas    173,    nays    217,    answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No  122) 
TEAS— 173 


Abbitt 

Abeniethy 

Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
'Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C 
Broyhin.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  tJtah 
Bush 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curt  it 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  'Wis. 

DelleDback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Downing 

Duncan 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 


Fountain 
Gardr.er 
Gathings. 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grower 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Halev 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McEwen 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
NUlls 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Morton 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 


Pelly 

Pettis 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rpld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satter&eld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tavlor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlbn 

Zwach 


NAYS— 217 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 


Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Daddarlo     • 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 


Dclaney 

Jones,  Mo 

Dent      «. 

Karth 

Dlggs 

Kastenmeler 

Dlngell 

Kazen 

Donohue 

Kee 

Dow 

Kelly 

Dulski 

Klnp.  Calif 

Dvryer 

Kluczynskl 

Eckhardt 

Kornegay 

Edmondson 

Kupferman 

Edwards,  Calif 

Kyros 

Edwards,  La. 

Leggett 

Esch 

Long,  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long,  Md 

Everett 

McCarthy 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCiilloch 

Fallon 

McDade 

Farbsteln 

McDonald. 

Fasrell 

Mich 

Feli?han 

MrFall 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Flood 

Macdonald, 

Foley 

Mass 

Ford, 

Machcn 

William  D. 

Madden 

Fraser 

Mahon 

Priedel 

Matsunaga 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Minlsh 

Fliqua 

Mink 

Gallfianakls 

Minshall 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Garmatz 

Moorhead 

Glaimo 

Morgan 

Gilbert 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Gony.alez 

Mosher 

Gray 

Moss 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy,  111 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Oude 

Natcher 

Halpern 

Nedzl 

Hamilton 

Nix 

Hanley 

OHara.  Mich. 

Hansen,  Wash.   OKonskl 

Harvey 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Hathaway 

Passman 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Hubert 

Patten 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pepper 

Helstoskl 

Perkins 

Hicks 

Phllbln 

Hollfleld 

Pickle 

Horton 

Pike 

Howard 

Plrnle 

Hungate  /- 

Poage 

Irwin 

Podell 

Jacobs 

Pool 

JoelBon 

Price.  111. 

Johnson.  Calif.  Pryor 

Jones,  Ala. 

R&llsback 

Rees 

Reid.  N  Y, 
Resnlck 
Reuss 
Rhodes.  Pa 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rupp>e^^^ 
Ryan   *: 
St  Oerrbaln 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Schwelker 
Shipley 
SlkeF 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
.  Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teaeue,  Tex. 

Ter.zer 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Willis 

Wilson. 
Charles  H 

Wolff 

Wrli^ht 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 


Ar.derson.  Ill       Dorn 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Adair 

Hagan 

Miller.  Calif 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Halleck 

Moore 

Ashmore 

Hanna 

Morse.  Ma^s. 

Bevlll 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nichols 

Carter 

Hardv 

O'Hara.  Ill 

Corman 

Harrison 

Olsen 

Cunningham 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Dowdy 

Herlong 

Purcell 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holland 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

fillberg 

Karsten 

Selden 

Freimghuysen 

Klrwan 

Watts 

Gettys 

Landrum 

Wldnall 

Gibbons 

MacGrcgor 

Wyatt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mathias.  Md 

So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 
rejected. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Dorn   for,    with   Mr.   Klrwan   against. 

Mr.    Anderson    of    Illinois    for.    with    Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.   Miller  of   California   with   Mr.   Adair. 
Mr.  Corman  ■with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
^Ir.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.   Havs   virlth   Mr.   Wldnall 
Mr.  O'Hara   of   Illinois  with   Mr.   Frellng- 
Inivsen.  **«. 
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Mr   Nichols  w.th  Mr.  Moore. 
\lT    -Solder.  W.:h  Mr    Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr,  Wyatt. 
Mr,  .A^shmore  with  Mr,  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr    .\r.d.-ew3  of  .Mabama  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Id.-iho 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Olsen 

Mr   Karsten  with  Mr,  Landrjm. 

.Mr    H  ■:  ir.d  w'.*h  Mr    H^irdy. 

.Mr  Gibbons  with  Mr  Hagan.  , 

N!r   Purcell  with  Mr,  Watts.  | 

Mr   DICKINSON  and  Mrs  HECKLER 

of  Ma.=,sachusett.<  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr  BELL  and  Mr.  McCULLOCH 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  KiRWANi,  If  he  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "nay,"  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  niy  vote  and  vote  "pre.sent," 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.seus  Mr,  Morse).  If  he 
had  been  present,  he  would  have  voted 
"nay,"  I  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  'h.i'  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Th"  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yaas  353.  nays  37,  answere4 
"present"  2,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1231 
YEAS— 353 


■^. 


Abbltt 

Cederberg 

Praser 

Abernethy 

Ceiler 

Friedel 

Adams 

Chamberlain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

C'.ark 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Albert 

Clausen. 

Fuqua 

Ar.derson,  HI. 

DonH. 

Gallflanakis 

Anderson. 

Cleveland 

Gallaeher 

Tenn. 

Cobelan 

Gardner 

Andrews, 

Collier 

Glaimo 

N  Dak. 

Colmer 

Gilbert 

Annur.zio 

.  Conable 

Gonzalez 

Arends 

Conte 

Gray 

Ashley 

Conyers 

Green.  Pa 

Aiplnall 

Corbett 

Gnffln 

.Ay  res 

Cowger 

Griffiths 

Baring 

Cramer 

Gubser 

Biirretl 

Culver 

Gude 

Bates 

Daddaxio 

Gurney 

B.ittln 

Daniels 

Hale:; 

Belcher 

Dawson 

Hall 

Bell     . 

de  la  Garza 

Hal  pern 

Berry 

Delaney 

Hamilton 

Betts 

Dellenback 

Hammer- 

Blester 

Denney 

schmldt 

B;:.i:;ham 

^  Dent 
"  Dlggs 

Hanley 

Bl.ickburn 

Hanna 

B'.anton 

Dlngell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bl-dtnik 

Dole 

Harsha 

Boggs     . 

Donohue 

Harvey 

Boland 

Dorn 

Hathaway 

Boiling 

Dow 

Hawkins 

Bolro:: 

Downing 

Hubert 

Brademj-j 

Dulski 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Brasco 

Duncan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

B:ay 

Dwyer 

Helstoskl 

Brooks 

Eckhardt 

Henderson 

Broomfleld 

Edmondson 

Hicks 

Brow:.,  Cal.f 

Edwards.  Cal;f 

Holifleld 

Brow:.,  M.ch, 

Edwards,  I^a. 

Horton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Elrlenborn 

Hosmer 

Broyhlll.  N.C 

Esch 

Howard 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Evans,  Colo. 

HuU 

Burke,  Fla. 

Everett 

Hungate 

Burke.  Maas. 

Evins,  Tenin. 

Hunt 

Burleson 

Fallon 

Hutchinson 

Burton,  Calif 

Farbsteln 

Ichord 

B'orton,  Utah 

Fascell 

Irwin 

Bii-sh 

Feighan 

Jacobs 

Button 

Fisher 

Jarman 

Bvrne.  Pa 

Flood 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bvrnes.  W:^ 

Foley 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Cabei: 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

,  Jonas 

Cahi:: 

Ford, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Carey 

William  D. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Casey 

Fountain 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y, 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Leggctt 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McChire 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUlard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Ml  n  shall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moothead 
Moryaii 
Morr;s,  N 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nl.x 

O'Haia.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
ONeiU,  Mass. 


Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Buchanan 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Curtis     • 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis, 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 


Mex. 


Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Held,  111 

Reid,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rfvers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth     "* 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

NAYS— 37 

Dickinson 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fine 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross  " 

Grover 

Jones,  Mo. 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 


Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Star;  ton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Wat!gonner 

Waidle 

Walker 

Wampler 

WatkJns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wililams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Lukens 

Martin 

Mayne 

Montgomery 

Morton 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Rarlck 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Utt 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


Joelaon  Michel 

NOT  VOTING— 41 


Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Bevill 

Brotzman 

Carter 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Garmatz 


Gettys 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hays 

Herlong 

Holland 

Karsten 

Klrwan 

Landrum 


So  the  bill 
The   Clerk 
pairs : 


was  passed, 
announced 


MacGregor 

Miller,  Cailf . 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

Olsen 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Selden 

Watts 

Wyatt 


the   following 


On  this  vote: 

Mr    Moore  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Morse. 
Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr,  Halleck. 

Mr,  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr    Fctwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  .Mr,  Harrison. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr,  Brotzman, 

Mr   Hays  with  Mr  Frellnghuysen, 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr    Karsten. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr,  .Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  COLLIER  chanced  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea," 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  ,gentleman  from  West 
Vircinia  [Mr.  Moore  1.  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


^ 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne^^ee? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


YOUR  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  l  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  Lrentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  now-  effective,  approxi- 
mately 24  million  persons  became  eligible 
to  receive  more  money.  Tliroush  much 
publicity,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  attempted  ;o  make  these  amend- 
ments understood  by  those  entitled  to 
the  benefits:  however.  nTiIlions  of  .Amer- 
icans still  do  not  understand  them. 

Many  who  could  receive  the  new  bene- 
fits will  lose  them,  as  many  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  coverage  under  the  old  provisions 
continue  to  lose  them,  because  they  do 
not  fully  comprehend  their  rights  to  col- 
lect these  benefits. 

To  many,  the  mentioning  of  social  se- 
curity brings  to  mind  retirement  and  age 
65.  The  largest  group  of  recipients  are 
the  so-called  old  folks,  but  about  5  =  2 
million  others  are  also  affected  by  the 
new  amendments. 

If   the  parent   of   a  child   was  under 
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social  security  and  is  retired,  dead,  or  dis- 
abled that  child  is  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  while  attending  college  and 
other  schools  up  to  his  or  her  22d  birth- 
day Also,  with  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  law,  benefits  can  now 
be  paid  to  persons  disabled  m  childhood, 
before  18,  who  continue  to  be  disabled. 
Tlie  benefits  are  payable  when  one  of 
their  parents  receives  social  security  re- 
tirement or  disability  benefits  or  when  an 
insured  parent  dies. 

Other  groups  under  age  65  who  are 
entitled  to  benefits  are  widows  and  chil- 
dren who  get  monthly  .survivors'  insur- 
ance pavments,  and  disabled  workers  and 
their  families  on  disability  insurance. 
Under  survivors'  in.surance,  monthly 
benefits  can  be  paid  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  a  worker  under  social  secu- 
rity even  though  it  was  for  only  as  little 
as' a  year  and  a  half  out  of  the  3  years 
before  his  death.  One  of  the  least  known 
benefits  included  in  survivors  benefits  is 
that  every  person  covered  by  social  secu- 
ritv  is  entitled,  after  death,  to  a  lump 
sum  of  from  S160  to  S255  to  take  care  of 
funeral  expenses. 

One  of  the  changes  in  disability  insur- 
ance is  particularly  important  to  young 
families.  It  now  makes  benefits  available 
to  some  workers  before  they  reach  31, 
who  could  not  have  been  eligible  under 
the  old  law  because  they  had  not  worked 
long  enough  under  social  security.  As  a 
result  of  this  change,  many  young  fam- 
ilies became  eligible  for  benelits  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1968. 

The  new  law^  provides  leduccd  bene- 
fits at  age  50  for  disabled  widows,  certain 
divorced  wives,  and  disabled  dependent 
widowers.  They  would  have  been  eligible 
under  the  old  law  when  they  reached  60 
or  62, 

The  amendments  of   1967  provide  an 
increase  in  benefit  payments  of  13  per- 
cent for  beneficiaries  on  the  social  secu- 
rity rolls.  The  average  monthly  benefit 
paid  to  a  retired  worker  with  an  eligible 
wife  now  on  the  rolls  is  increased  from 
$145  to  $165.  The  minimum  benefit  for  a 
worker  retiring  at  age  65  is  increasec^ 
from  S44  to  $55  a  month.  The  special 
pavments  made  to  individuals  at  age  72 
and  over  who  did  not  work  long  enough 
under  social  .security  to  qualify  for  regu- 
lar benefits,  are  increased  from  S35  to 
340  a  month  for  a  single  person  and  from 
$52  50  to  S60  a  month  for  a  couple.  Tlie 
increased  benefits  are  first  payable  for 
the  month  of  February  1968  and  should 
have   been  reflected   in  the  checks  re- 
ceived early  in  March. 

If  vou  retire  at  age  65  you  get  full 
benefits,  but  you  can  get  reduced  bene- 
fits 80  percent,  if  you  are  62  and  out  of 
work  or  retire  early  for  any  reason.  Also. 
vou  can  be  ace  62  if  you  are  the  wife  of  a 
retired  worker  covered  by  social  security 
and  received  reduced  benefits.  If  you  are 
the  widow  of  someone  insured  under  so- 
cial security  you  can  get  reduced  benefits 
at  age  60  and  full  benefits  at  age  6-. 
which  in  the  case  of  a  widow  is  82 '4  per- 
cent of  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  her  husband  if  he  were  alive  and 
retired  luider  social  .security. 

.About  175.000  children  are  now  ehgi- 
bie  for  benefits  under  the  new  law.  Tliese 
children  are  dependents  of  women  who 
were  not  previously  eligible  for  benefits 


because  their  mother  was  not  working  at 
the  time  she  died.  Tlie  new  amendments 
provide  that  a  child  will  be  considered 
dependent  on  the  mother  under  the  same 
conditions  that  he  was  considered  de- 
pendent on  the  father. 

The  amendments  provide  for  an  in- 
crease from  SI, 500  to  $L680  in  the 
amount  of  annual  earnings  a  beneficiary 
under  age  72  can  have  without  having 
any  benefits  withlield.  Provision  is  made 
for  an  increase  from  $125  to  S140  in  the 
amount  of  monthly  earnings  a  person 
can  have  and  still  get  a  benefit  for  the 
month.  The  law  provides  that  now  $1  in 
benefits  be  withheld  for  each  S2  of  earn- 
ings between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  $1  in 
benefits  for  each  $1  in  earnings  above 
$2,880. 

The  new  law  also  makes  it  easier  for 
one  to  collect  benefits  under  medicare. 
Payment  of  a  physician  may  now  be 
made  upon  presentation  of  either  a  re- 
ceipted or  unpaid  itemized  bill. 

Another  change  in  the  law  gives  better 
protection  to  Armeti  Forces  families.  Un- 
der the  old  law  only  the  base  pay  was 
counted  toward  social  security,  but  the 
new  law  provides  that  in  the  future  the 
pay  of  a  person  in  the  armed  services 
would  be  deemed  to  be  €100  a  month 
more  than  his  basic  pay. 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  some  of 
the  highlights  of  the  new  additional 
benefits  now  awaiting  those  who  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  them.  As  you  can  see, 
these  new  benefits  affect  practically 
every  family  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, many  will  lose  these  benefits  be- 
cause they  do  not  apply  for  them  or  did 
not  apply  eady  enough  to  receive  all  that 
they  could  have  collected.  The  Spcial  Se- 
curity Administration  can  only  pay  back 
.benefits   for  up   to   12   months  and  no 

more.  . 

I  once  again  take  this  means  of  advis- 
ing my  constituents  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where 
I  was  bom  and  have  lived  all  my  life, 
that  I  am  at  their  service  if  they  have 
any  questions  or  problems  about  social 
security  benefits,  or  any  problem  with 
any  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  you  do,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  communicate  with  me  in  writ- 
ing to  my  office,  2268  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  in  your  behalf. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
i'pm9.rk.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  have  under  consideration  soon 
a  renewal  of  the  authority  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board,  which  has  recovered 
nearly  SI  billion  in  excessive  profits  on 
defense  and  space  contracts  since  the 
Board  was  established  durin?  the  Korean 

war.  ^      , 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  14999.  not  only 
to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  Board  which 
expires  June  30  unless  Congress  acts,  but 


also  restores  all  the  bite  this  Government 
watchdog  had  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict In  the  ensuing  years  the  Board 
has  had  some  of  its  teeth  pulled  through 
amendments  to  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  Despite  our  entry  into  the  Viet- 
nam war  we  have  not  restored  its  orig- 
inal iKiwers  and,  as  a  result,  much  prof- 
iteering on  war  contracts  is  going 
unchallenged. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent    Offices    Appropriations,    I 
review  the  work  and  the  budget  of  this 
extraordinary  Government  agency,  one 
of  the  few  Federal  agencies  which  more 
than   pavs  its  own  way.   Our  hearings 
this  year  were  held  on  February  5  and 
I    had   occasion   then    to   question    the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Renego- 
tiations Board,  Mr.  Lawrence  Hartwig. 
At  that  time  I  asked  him  whether  ex- 
cessive  salaries   had   figured   in   recent 
findings  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Hartwig  sup- 
plied the  subcommittee  with  data  which 
appears  on  page  498  of  our  published 

This'information  prompted  me  to  ask 
the  Chainnan  for  additional  facts  and 
he  verv  promptly  and  courteously  lias 
elaborated  further  on  the  cases  he  men- 
tioned in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hartwig  cited  four  cases  where 
persons  tried  unju.stifiably  to  get  rich  on 
defense  or  space  contracts  only  to  have 
their  plans  foiled  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  Concerned  as  we  all  arc  about  our 
ever-increasing  defense  expenditures,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  reason  for  .seeing 
10  it  that  this  Board  be  maintained  by  us 
in  a  strong,  healthy  condition.  Hov/ 
many  more  cases  could  Mr.  Hartwig  cite 
if  the  Board  today  had  all  the  powers  it 
po.ssessed  during  the  Korean  conflict? 

Becau.se  of  the  confidential  nature  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  Boaid.  I  can- 
not name  the  persons  or  companies  in- 
volved in  the  four  instances  Mr.  Hart- 
wig presents,  but  I  think  the  entire  Hou.se 
will  be  interested  in  the  particulars  of 

each  case.  ,  .       ^         « 

Case  No.  1  is  that  mvolvmg  four  offi- 
cers of  a  corporation  who  received  total 
compensation  of  $184,000   for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1965.  Two  of  these 
individuals,  brothers,  owned  controlling 
shares  of  capital  stock.  Their  total  com- 
pensation for  the  year  was  $94,000.  Tins 
sum  was  completely  disallowed  because 
the  two  brothers  devoted  full  time  to  an- 
other company  which  was  under  common 
control.   Of   this   total   disallowance   of 
$94,000,  $36,000  applied  to  renegotlable 
business.  The  contractor  agreed  to  a  de- 
termination of  excessive  profits  in  the 
amount  of  S60.000  before  Income  taxes. 
The  second  example  given  by  Mr.  Hart- 
wig concerned  the  president-treasurer  of 
a  corporation  who  received  a  total  salary 
of  $187,000  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1965  He  owned  controlling  shares  of  cap- 
ital stock.  A  disallowance  of  $102,000  was 
made  on  the  basis  that  the  total  sum 
paid  was  unreasonable.  All  of  the  disal- 
'  lowance  applied  to  renegotlable  business. 
The  contractor  agreed  to  a  determination 
of   excessive   profits  in   the   amount  of 
$300,000  before  income  Uxes. 

In  the  third  case,  the  president,  who 
o^^med  all  of  the  shares  of  capital  stock 
in  a  corporation,  received  total  compen- 
sation of  $104,000.  for  the  year  endmg 
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Jiine  30,  1966  Oi  this  sum.  $29,000  was 
disallowed  leaving  $75,000  deemed  to  be 
rea.sonable  All  of  this  disallowance  re- 
lated to  renegotiable  business.  A  deter- 
HMnation  of  excessive  profits  iil  the 
amoiiiit  of  S250.000  before  income  taxes 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  contractor. 

Exan;ple  four  involves  five  officers  of 
a  corporation  who  received  total  com- 
pensation of  $320,600  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1964.  The  sum  of  $86,600  was 
disallowed  on  the  ground  that  the 
an'.oui-.ts  paid  were  unreasonable.  Major- 
ity shares  of  capital  stock  were  held  by 
two  of  the  officers.  A  third  officer  was  re- 
lated to  one  of  these  individuals.  All  of 
this  disallowance  related  to  renegotiable 
business.  A  determination  of  excessive 
profits  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  before 
income  taxes  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  what 
the  board  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
even  under  present  strictures.  Chairman 
Hartwig  and  his  colleagues  are  doing  a 
n'.asruficent  job,  although  present  law 
permits  them  to  merely  scratch  the  sur- 
face. 

We  must  give  the  Renegotiation  Board 
wider  authority,  as  I  have  proposed  in 
my  bill,  to  help  cut  down  on  our  tremen- 
dous defense  expenditures  and  bring  im- 
der  closer  surveillEince  profiteering  on  de- 
fense contracts  which  is  now  going  un- 
challenged. ' 


THE  POOR  SHOULD  BE  WELCOMED 

Mr.  ERASER.  .\Lr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NLnnesota '  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  thousancs  of  low-income  Americans 
•A  if:  arrive  in  Washington  for-,the  poor 
people's  campaign.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  eveiy  other  official  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  extend  to 
these  people  the  courteous  welcome  they 
deserve. 

The  people  who  are  coming  to  Wash- 
in^ton — mciuding  a  group  from  my  dis- 
trict of  Minneapolis,  Minn. — are  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Few  of  their  fellow  citizens 
would  deny  that  they  have  grievances, 
urgent  grievances,  that  deserve  a  fair 
hearing  in  their  National  Legislature. 
These  people  are  exercismg  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  for  redress 
of  their  grievances.  Their  presence  in  the 
Capital  ofifers  a'n  opportunity  for  those 
in  positioru  of  leadership  to  show  our 
compa,ssion  and  largeness  of  spirit. 

Some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  turning  the  marchers  away  from 
the  entrances  to  the  city,  using  armed 
force  if  necessary.  Those  w-ho  make  sug- 
gestions of  this  kind  apparently  fail  to 
recognize  that  our  Capital  belongs  to 
these  poor  people,  as  it  belongs  to  all 
citizens. 

Much  has  been  said  recently,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  threat  of  violence 
posed  by  the  marchers.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  need  to  prevent  violence. 

The  leaders  of  the  march  have  em- 


phasized repeatedly  that  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  is  a  campaign  of  nonvio- 
lence. I  have  no  reason  tc  doubt  tlieir 
word.  The  great  majority  of  these  march- 
ers, I  am  sure,  are  sincere  people  who  are 
tired  of  being  ground  down  by  the  injus- 
tice of  poverty  in  the  world's  wealthiest 
Nation.  They  are  coming  to  Washington 
to  make  a  lawful  and,  they  hope,  an  effec- 
tive plea  for  legislation  to  relieve  their 
plight. 

Too  much  attention  lias  been  focused. 
it  seems  to  me.  on  a  small  but  militant 
minority  who  would  like  to  turn  the  cam- 
paign toward  violence.  There  are  some,  I 
kn6w.  who  have  this  attitude.  But  it 
should  he  remembered  that  they  are  a 
small  minority.  The  best  way  for  tlie 
citizens  of  Washington  and  the  leaders 
of  our  Government  to  counteract  the  ef- 
forts of  the  militants  is  through  a 
friendly  welcome  for  the  marchers.  The 
best  way  to  cause  disorders  is  to  meet 
the  marchers  with  hostility  or  indiffer- 
ence. 

Should  there  be  some  disturbances  in 
comrection  with  the  campaign,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  city  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 
But  violence  would  be  most  unfortunate, 
because  it  would  undercut  the  peaceful- 
ness  and  legality  which  are  the  bases  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  campaign 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  type 
of  climate  we  in  Congress  create  for  it. 
Let  us  talk  less  about  violence  and  more 
about  friendliness. 


THE  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  blamed  the 
Democratic -controlled  90th  Congress  for 
home  mortgage  interest  rates  that  have 
reached  what  he  called  "the  highest 
point  in  50  years." 

I  cm  certainly  not  an  apologist  for  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress.  If 
the  President  wants  to  berate  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  for  not  passing  an  in- 
come tax  increase  up  to  this  time  and 
say  that  this  is  the  reason  for  high  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgage  funds.  I  really 
should  not  demur. 

But  I  nevertheless  feel  the  American 
people  should  be  given  the  facts  with 
regard  to  high  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgage  money.  So  I  called  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

In  signing  legislation  which  removes 
the  6-percent  interest  rate  ceillnsj  on 
FHA  and  VA  loans.  President  Johnson 
said  that  while  the  "|ieed  for  homes  is 
always  there,  no  mortgage  credit  was  t-o 
be  found."  "We  could  have  avoided  this 
if  we  could  have  passed  a  tax  increase  " 
He  said  that  by  refusing  to  approve  a 
tax  increase  Congress  has  let  interest 
rates  go  from  "5V2  percent  to  7  percent 
and  even  8  percent — the  highest  point 
in  50  years. " 

I 


An  FHA  spokesman  informed  me  that 

conventional  interest  rates  last  were 
5' J  percent  m  early  1966  and  increased 
.s-teadily  from  that  time  on.  They  liave 
fluctuated  between  G'^  and  7  percent  for 
the  last  6  months  to  a  year  and  are  1V2 
percent  now.  he  stated.  This  means  that 
conventional  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgage  funds  have  been  at  least  6  4 
percent  for  about  12  months.  The  FHA 
spokesman  said  they  were  higher  in  the 
latter  half  of  1966  when  the  bottom 
dropped  out." 

FHA  interest  rates  were  5^2  percent 
from  February  7.  1966.  through  April  11. 
1966:  5^4  percent  from  April  12.  1966. 
through  October  2,  1966:  6  percent  from 
October  3.  1966.  through  May  7,  1968; 
and  now  6^4  percent  by  aaminlstratlve 
action  taken  Tuesday. 

The  President  rejected  the  idea  of  an 
income  tax  increase  in  196t.  when  the 
interest  rate  spiral  started — nor  did  he 
at  that  time  try  to  hold  down  Federal 
spendint;  as  a  curb  on  inflation  and 
steadily  rising  interest  rates.  He  first 
proposed  an  mcome  tax  increase  in  his 
January  1967  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage— but  di^  not  send  Congress  a  spe- 
cific tax  increase  proposal  imtil  August 
1967.  By  that  time  conventional  interest 
rates  were,  in  the  words  of  the  FHA 
spokesman,  ■■fluctuating  between  6'2  and 
7  percent"  and  the  FHA  and  VA  rates 
were  6  percent. 

I  do  not  like  to  defend  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Congress,  but  I  do  wish 
the  President  would  net  his  facts  straight 
before  he  gets  out  iiis  bullwhip — even  to 
use  on  ins  own  party. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
.mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  .Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  like 
these  when  a  vociferous  but  minute  mi- 
nority of  young  people  are  getting  the 
headlines  by  burning  draft  cards,  con- 
ducting .sit-ins  in  our  schools,  and  other- 
wise disgracing  their  generation,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  view  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

Reflecting  -Aliat  I  believe  is  the  spirit 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  young  people 
is  a  letter  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Butler. 
Pa..  Eagle  by  a  young  constituent  of  mine, 
Sp4c,  John  Chuhra,  of  Petrolia,  Pa. 

Specialist  Chuhra  is  not  a  draft-card 
burner.  He  is  a  demonstrator  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.  He  is  in  Vietnam,  wearing  his 
country's  uniform  am  demonstrating  his 
love  of  country  by  fighting  for  it. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  his 
words.  I  submit  his  letter  to  the  Butler 
Eagle: 

Love  of  CotrNTSY 

It's  h£.rd  to  put  into  words  how  much  I  love 
my  country.  I'm  in  Vietnam,  fighting  for  it, 
while  rioters  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  The 
wcxis  ■'United  States"  to  a  rioter  are  Just 
words,  but  to  me  they  mean  .=0  much  more.  A 
place  to  live  in  peace,  raise  a  family  and  be 
happy.  How  can  people  be  truly  happy  with 
all    the    rlot-s    and    demonstrations?    .Some 


demonstrations    are    for    a    good    purpose. 

°'l'ne'verreany  knew  this  love  f^' '«y  ^<'^- 
try  until  I  was  sent  away  from  it.  I  just  took 
It  for  granted,  like  a  lot  of  others. 

Draft-card  burners  should  be  ashamed  to 
even  walk  in  America,  because  they  don  t  love 
It  enough  to  die  for  it.  'When  I  return  to 
rtvnun  Ufe  ril  feel  more  like  I  have  a  place 
fn  the  society,  while  they  don't  know  what  to 
do,  rlcrt  or  demonstrate.  

once  ..eople  learn  to  love  their  country 
that^lS  most  of  the  demonstrations  and 

^'it-sVwmUv  disgusting  reading  the  news- 
papers of  all  the  riots  and  demonstrations 
as  the  late  President  Kennedy  once  sad^  Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  /or  you.  ask 
what  vou  can  do  for  vour  country.  He  had 
The  rS^dea.  i:  the  people  back  in  the 
States  could  'see  the  other  countries  strug- 
gling to^  like  ours,  they'd  wonder  what 
the  problem  is  with  us. 

^  Sp4c.  John  Chvhra. 

:,80  Trans.  Detach  Y-100.  Vietriam. 


SAFETY    STAND.^RDS     IN    SUMMER 
CAMPS 


Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m> 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  w  set  up  a  Pro- 
gram designed  to  set  up  minimum  safety 
standards  for  the  6  million  American 
children  who  go  to  summer  camps  each 

year.  J.  . 

Joining   with   me   in  .sponsoring   tins 
important   piece   of   legislation   are   the 
-entleman    from    Kentucky     ,Mr.  Per- 
kins]    the    gentleman    irom    Pennsyl- 
vania" [Mr.  DentI,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jtrsev  I  Mr.  Thompson  1 ,  the  gentle- 
man  from   California    iMr.   Hawkins], 
the    gentleman    from    New    "iork    (Mr 
ScHEUERl.    the    gentleman    from    New 
Tersev   'Mr    Howard],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  -Mr.  Holland]. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion   attending     day    camps,     resident 
camps,  and  travel  camps  by  providing   or 
establishment  of  Federal  standards  for 
safe  operation  of  youth  camps    and  to 
provide  Federal   assistance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  States  m  developing  P^^of  ams 
for  implementing   safety   standards   for 
youth  camps,  thereby  providing  assur- 
ance to  parents  and  interested  citizens 
that     youth     camps     meet     minimum 
standards. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
would  encourage  the  States  to  set  up  the 
machinery  necessary  to  supemse  sum- 
mer camps.  This  end  would  be  accom- 
plished bv  the  establishment  of  Federal 
safety  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
consultation  with  State  officials  and 
representatives  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  vouth  and  camping. 

Camps  that  do  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards would  be  encouraged  to  make  this 
fact  known.  In  this  way.  parents  would 
have  something  to  go  by  when  they  are 
contemplating    sending    children    to    a 


summer  camp.  They  would  know,  too 
that  the  camp  meets  basic  safety 
.standards. 

The  States  would  be  encouraged  t^ 
set  up  programs  for  inspection  through 
a  svstem  of  matching  grants  of  up  t^ 
$50;000  per  State  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  the  State  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  does 
not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  any 
Federal  bureaucracy.  On  the  contrary, 
control  over  camps  is  left  with  ttie  indi- 
vidual States.  This  bill  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  constructive  federalism  with  the 
Federal  Government  agisting  the  States 
but  not  preempting  the  field.  Foi   th  s 
reLn  I  hope  that  this  bill  wi  1  receu^ 
wide  support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
a  wide  larige  of  organizations,  mciuding 
the     American     Camping     Association, 
Girl  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts,  Camphre  Gnls, 
and  other  groups  with  similar  pui-poses^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  identical  with  the 
one  I  have  introduced  today  has  been 
sponsored  in  the  other  body  by  the  very 
aWe    and    distinguished    Senator    from 

Connecticut.  Mr,  I^"^«^^^'  f.^ill^y 
support  of  many  Members  of  that  twoy. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike_I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  inseit  at  tlus 
l^int  two  editorials  in  support  of  the 
Ribicoff  bill.  One  is  from  the  Washing 
U)n  Post  of  October  7,  1967.  and  the 
other  is  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  the  same  date. 

The  editorials  follow : 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   7.   1967) 
Safety    in   Yotttk   Camps 

=-rt^^iK^v^^ur^ 

mum  safety  standards.  Accidents  are  ire- 
ouent  and  It  Is  difficult  for  parents  to  de- 
ternune  Whether  the  camps  to  which  then^ 
chUdren  may  go  are  properly  managed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  safety. 

Senator  RlblcoJT  Is  attempting  to  do  soine- 
thmg  about  the  problem  by  sponsoring  a  Wll 
to  set  up  Federal  standards  for  youth  canip 
safety     His   measure    would    encourage    the 

tatl^'to  accept  those  -^-^^^^^^^'^^^^^'^Z 
vide  camp  InspecUon  machinery  with  the 
ad  Of  Federal  grants.  The  Prob  em  is  pn- 
marllv  one  for  the  states  to  deal  with,  but 
ZSl  °ew  states  have  adequate  regulat  ons 
of  their  own  and  19  sUtes  provide  no  regula- 
tion whatever  of  youth  camps. 
I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct.  7. 
'  1967) 

Safe  Camping 
Everv  vear  American  families  send  an  esti- 
J::i\\l  mliuon  cmidren  «  prtvate  camp 
•ilone  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Kias '•^^ 
tome  now,  back  at  school.  But  ^ef °re^^°other 
vacation  season  opens,   it  is  i^P°^^^\\°' 
states  to  consider  the  matter  of  camp  safety^ 
TOO  manv  states  set  no  safety  standards  for 
th7s   growing   acuvlty.   While   the   American 
camping  A^oclatlon  upholds  standards^  it 
^cc^edlts  only  about  half  the  summer  camps 
In  the  Umtel  States.  Parents  need  assurance 
Lbout  the  safeguards  of  the  large  number 
not  accredited.  »._,,. 

sen  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D)  of  Connecticut 
is   working   for   passage   of   a   Youth   Camp 

Safetrbllf  (S  14?3,  --"-^h -S^^f^^^^^S  the 
joint  federal-state  program.  It  e'^bodles  the 
ideas  of  a  father  who  has  devoted  hlmsef 
to  promoting  boating  safety  ever  since  his 
voung  son  was  drowned  two  years  ago  In  a 
canoe  accident  at  camp.  Mitchell  Kurman 


ha«  won  important  support  for  his  efforts^ 
The  American  Camping  Association  has  given 
its  endorsement  to  the  Ribicoff  bill  ^^'^Ich  Mr 
Kurman  has  been  backing.  This  Connecticut 
furniture  salesman,  through  persistent  effort 
has  helped  six  states  get  laws  requiring  small 
craft  to  carrv  life  preservers. 

In  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  a  camp 
safeiv   bill   which  would   have   provided   in- 
centives for  state  action  got  lost  in  the  leg- 
[slatlve    process.    The   current   ^'^Icoff    bill 
which  would  offer   grants  to  .states  to  en- 
courage them  to  set  up  certification  faclll- 
«es  tor  summer  camps,  has  yet  to  get  a  hear- 
ing   Its  terms  are  such  that  It  should  only 
strengthen  a  movement  which  gives  whole- 
some outdor  experience  to  millions  of  chil- 
dren    Mr.    Kurman    means   to    keep    at   his 
volunteer  mission  until  Congress  acts.  He  de- 
serves support 


Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  Members 
of  this  House  have  a  deep  concern  for  our 
most  precious  asset-our  children-and 
those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  this  bill, 
hope  that  we  can  take  effective  action  to 
protect  the  6  million  children  who  will 
soon  be  trooping  off  W  the  surnmer 
camps.  I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  us 
in  support  of  this  bill 


THE  HONORABLE  ED  FOREMAN 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  pertinent  material. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  toda5\  our 
.rood  friend  and  former  colleague.  Mr.  Ed 
Foreman  is  here  to  see  and  visit  his 
manv  friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  is  here 
on  a  business  tour  with  a  nonpartisan 
-roup  of  civic  leaders,  the  New  Mexico 
Amigos,  the  official  good  will  ambassa- 
dors of  his  native  State. 

Those  of  us  who  served  here  with  Ed 
Foreman  in  the  88th  Congress  grew  to 
appreciate  and  respect  him  as  an  effec- 
tive and  responsible  Nation's  statesman, 
hard  working  legislative  leader,  as  an  elo- 
Quent  and  persuasive  Representative  for 
his  constituency,  and  as  an  honest,  sin- 
cere gentleman  of  basic  principle  and 
conviction.  , 

In  discussions  today  with  a  group  oi 
his  congressional  friends,  Mr.  Foreman 
presented  some   interesting  and  diiect- 
to-the-point  facts   and   proposals  con- 
cerning  the    perplexing    problems   now 
facing  our  Nation.  Some  of  the  propos- 
als he  discussed  are  included  in  a  re- 
Sent  speech  that  Mr.  Foreman  dehvered 
Sore   the  People,  Times,  and  Events 
Forum  at  New  Mexico  State  University 
in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  I  believe  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  also  ap- 
preciate reviewing  the  timely,  thouaht- 
provoklng  facts  and  idea§  expressed  by 
our  foi-mer  colleague: 

A  Time  of  Challenge  "and  Crisis 
(By  Ed  Foreman,  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex. I 
Thank  vou  for  the  courtesy  of  your  invi- 
tation to  me  to  discuss  with  you  Cor,sfr;.c- 
me  Alternatives  to  a  Socialist  ^menca.  My 
reason  for  being  here  with  y«u  today  I3  not  to 
tllk  parusan  poUtlcs.  or  to  tell  you.  or  any- 
one else  how  vou  should  think,  speak  or 
Tolnl'^eZ  i  make  no  apology  Ifpoimcs 
of    a   sort    does    enter    into   my    remarks.    I 

don't  mean  purely  P»f"^*«  P°"""   ^^^l 
mean   the   politics   of   freedom— free   enter 
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prise — individual  liberty — the  politics  of  ovir 
American  way  of  life  I  am.  and  proudly  so,  a 
thorough-going  partisan  of  American  free- 
dom I  am  not  so  concerned  with  whether 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republican  Party  wins 
In  November — Id  just  Like  to  see  America 
win  for  a  change. 

While  our  cities  burn  and  our  sons  die  on 
foreign  soil  for  the  fourth  time  In  50  years, 
we  find  ourselves  wondering  and  weary. 
Americans  are  growing  weary  of  wars  .  .  . 
weary  of  a  welfare  war  on  poverty  which  the 
poor  are  loelng;  weary  of  a  political  war  on 
crime  where  the  criminal  is  winning;  weary 
of  a  costly  war  with  Inflation  that  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer  Is  losing;  and  weary  of 
a  vascUlatlng  war  against  comLmunism  where 
bold  young  Americans  are  given  orders 
enough  to  die.  but  not  orders  and  strategic 
support  enough  to  win. 

VIETNAM    WAR 

It  is  unreal,  unconscionable  and  outright 
un-American  for  our  National  Administra- 
tion to  continue  increased  foreign  alct  and 
trade  with  the  Commiuilsts.  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  at  war  with  them  In  South- 
east Asia.  There  Is  no  mood  In  America  for 
a  continued  long  drawn-out  stalemate  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  should  move  to  win  .  .  . 
or  get  out  .  .  .  nou\ 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  election  of  a  re- 
sponsible Republican  President  will  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  .  .  .  not  that 
I  think  the  Republican  Party  has  any  secret 
special  hidden  weapon  .  .  .  but  because  past 
history  shove's  us  that  Republican  leadership 
has  demonstrated  the  fortitude  and  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  and  utilize  Informed, 
trained  military  and  diplomatic  leadership 
and  counsel  in  time  of  war.  To  partially  reply 
to  those  whp  ask,  "How  would  you  and  end 
this?".  I  respectfully  nffer  some  practical 
suggestions: 

( 1 )   We  should  stop   flghtlng  this  war  on 


which  1^  bound  to  perpetuate  Itself  through 
generations  unless  eradicated  by  governmen- 
tal action  of  the  type  now  being  '.nltlated.  If 
that  hypothesis  were  true,  most  of  America's 
200  million  residents  would  still  be  poor.  Ig- 
norant and  unemployed,  as  their  ancestors 
were  when  they  landed  on  these  shores.  The 
American  record  suggests  that  the  condition 
of  poverty  is  not  so  much  a  cause,  but  a  re- 
sult, and  that  It  can  be  remedied — In  cases 
where  it  can  be  remedied — by  the  Individual. 

In  Detroit  over  5200  million  was  spent  on 
the  antl-FHjverty  program.  The  recipients  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  by  destroying  prop- 
erty worth  approximately  $500  million. 

At  the  heart  of  the  War  on  Poverty  boon- 
doggle is  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nists—  the  highest  paid,  worst  managed,  most 
incompetently  staffed  agency  In  the  history 
of  the  federal  government.  Poverty  war  "Gen- 
eral" Sargert  Shrlver  and  his  5  principal  as- 
sistants are  each  paid  more  than  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  our  Vietnam  Com- 
mander. Yearly,  Mr.  Shrlver  gets  $30,000,  his 
Deputy  pirector  $28,500,  3  Assistant  Direc- 
tors $27,000  each,  and  another  Assistant  Di- 
rector $26,000.  General  Westmoreland's  sal- 
ary Is  824,024  a  year.  One  of  every  42  em- 
ployees of  O.E.O.  Is  paid  over  $20,000  a  year, 
and  nearly  half  receive  $10,000  or  more  an- 
nually. It  takes  2800  permanent  federal  em- 
ployees to  run  the  O.E.O.  and  another  4,772 
in  other  federal  agencies  to  operate  programs 
funded  through  the  O.E.O.  Approximately  75 
per  cent  of  community  action  funds  under 
the  program  go  for  administrative  costs  .  .  . 
almost  entirely  In  high  salaries. 

You  cannot  help  people  by  teaching  them 
to  depend  on  a  welfare  handout  as  a  way 
of  life  .  .  .  you  only  help  them  when  you 
teach  them  to  mule  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  best  way  to  uplift  poor  families 
is  to  help  the  head  of  the  family  get  a  job. 
Spending  more  tax  dollars,  initiating  new 
welfare  programs  and  bureaucratic  agencies 


terms  set  farth  by  Hanoi  ...  or  the  U.N.  ...      is  not  the  answer.  The  way  to  provide  :iew 


or  by  so-called  world  opinion.  Instead  of 
continuing  the  buildup  of  American  men  in 
a  guerrilla  ground  war.  we  should  do  as  Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  recommended  ...  we 
should  utilize  our  air  superiority  and  hit  the 
Viet  Cong  .  .  .  effectively,  strategically  and 
hard  m  their  vital  supply  and  manufactur- 
ing centers.  suppl>  depots,  transport  routes, 
and  their  storage  docks  and  logistics,  sup- 
port centers  at  Haiphong.  As  Air  Force  Gen- 
eral Curtis  LeMay  and  numerous  other  mili- 
tary and  political  leaders  have  wisely  ad- 
vised. "We  must  knock  out  the  enemy's  ca- 
pability to  make  war." 

(2)  We  should  stop  sending  aid,  goods, 
and  materials  to  the  Communists  and  the 
so-called  free  world  countries  who  are  aiding 
the  Communist  effort.  The  United  States  is 
now  sending  foreign  aid  supplies  to  some 
eight  (8)  nations  that  are  shipping  mate- 
rials into  the  North  Viet  Cong  P«rt  of  Hai- 
phong .  .  .  and  the  Democrat  Administration 
controlled  Congress  recently  passed  another 
$2  3  billion  foreign  aid  bill  to  continue  this 
Irresponsible.  tmcontroUed  throwaway. 

(3)  We  should  selectively  destroy  the  North 
Viet  Cong  food  cro-ps  and  important  food 
processing  centers  by  the  simple,  direct 
means  recommended  by  such  foreign  affairs 
experts  as  Dr.  Walter  Judd  and  Congressman 
H  R  Gross,  et  al.  As  former  President  Eisen- 
hower recently  recommended,  when  you  are 
m  war.  you  should  use  whatever  iB  necessary 


jobs  Is  to  ease  the  tax  burdens  on  business 
and  industry  .  .  .  allow  more  business  incen- 
tives to  expand,  develop,  and  Invest  more  la 
new  plants  and  services.  Labor  training  and 
related  programs  should  be  based  on  what 
business,  Industry  and  our  practical,  working 
citizens  determine  Is  wise  and  necessary  .  .  . 
not  the  welfare  schemes  of  the  "society 
p.'anners." 

^es.  Americans  do  want  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty everywhere  possible,  but  the  solution  is 
primarily  that  of  Individual  effort,  not  gov- 
ernmental "handouts."  In  the  words  of  a 
modern  slogan:  "I  light  poverty — I  work!" 
Some  folks  don't  seem  to  understand  that 
if  they  want  to  make  ends  meet,  they  need 
to  get  off  theirs. 

WAR    ON    CRIME? 

In  the  past  Ave  years  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  risen  eight  per  cent; 
and  during  the  same  time,  despite  all  our 
welfare  programs,  the  incidence  of  major 
crime  In  America  has  gone  up  40  percent,  or 
5  times  the  Increase  in  population.  The  num- 
ber of  serious  offenses  compiltted  against 
American  Citizens  last  year  was  around  2^4 
million,  tast  year  you  had  one  chance  in 
70  of  being  murdered,  maimed  or  robbed: 
Whereas  you  had  only  one  chance  in  100  of 
dying  from  all  causes,  including  accidents. 


have  like  benevolent  big  brothers  and  more 
relief  programs  and  more  social  workers. 

Oh,  yes,  and  because  a  number  of  dope  ad- 
dicts have  robbed  in  order  to  find  money  to 
support  their  habit,  it  has  been  seriously 
suggested  that  the  government  supply  the 
drugs  free,  so  its  users  may  float  around 
the  streets  in  narcotic  euphoria,  paid  for  by 
the  squares  who  work. 

Now  if  poverty  Is  the  root  of  crime,  how 
does  It  happen  tliat  crime  has  Increased  most 
rapidly  in  a  period  in  which  the  general  per 
capita  income  lias  Increased  more  rapidly? 

I  suggest  that  crime,  and  especially  ju- 
venile delinquency,  seems  to  flourish  more 
In  our  so-called  affluent  society  where  so 
many  of  our  youngsters  are  not  permitted 
to  work,  than  It  did  in  days  of  so-called 
poverty  where  they,  as  most  of  us,  had  to 
work. 

If  lack  of  social  services  and  relief  are  re- 
ponsible.  how  does  it  happen  that  crime 
Is  most  out  of  hand  in  those  cities  filled  with 
recent  migrants  from  rural  areas  who  were 
attracted  to  those  cities  for  the  plain  reason 
that  work  was  no  longer  necessary  and  relief 
was  available  to  all? 

There  are  deeper  reasons  for  this  national 
problem  than  can  be  cured  by  the  simple 
outpouring  of  more  public  funds.  It  Is  time 
that  people  of  good  will  and  Intelligence 
recognized  that,  unless  the  rewards  for  gross 
irresponsibility  can  be  diminished,  and  un- 
less the  wages  of  sin  can  be  cut,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  law-abiding  Americans 
of  all  races  are  going  to  be  Increasingly  vic- 
timized by  the  unprincipled  and  vicious 
minority. 

The  Great  Socialistic  Society  has  actually 
promoted  crime,  riots  and  violence  by  mak- 
ing grandiose  political  promises  they  cannot 
lulfiU.  Crime  is  produced  by  atheism,  im- 
morality, liquor  and  drugs.  Crime  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  false  belief  in  a  "something- 
for-nothlng"  welfare  state. 

The  two  best  deterrents  to  crime  are 
Christianity  and  law  enforcement.  I  submit 
that  It  Is  time  the  Supreme  Court  begin  to 
give  the  same  coiosideration  to  the  victims 
as  it  does  to  the  vicious.  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
criminals  and  communists  flouting  the  laws 
of  our  land,  while  policemen  are  stifled  by 
the  bleeding-heart,  fuzzy-ihinklng  Court. 
Thugs,  whether  international  or  in  your 
neighborhood,  cannot  be  given  a  license  to 
murder.  Those  who  initiate  violence  must  be 
stopped  .  .  .  even  if  they  must  be  stopped 
violently. 

WAR    ON    THE    TAXPAYER 

Ever  wonder  why  Congress  Is  always  ap- 
pointing 'fact  flndlng"  committees?  . . .  when 
what  we  really  need  are  some  "fact  facing" 
committees? 

One  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  had  "sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  .inci 
to  eat  out  their  substance."  King  George  was 
a  "piker"  compared  with  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment employees  we  have  today. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  federal 
emploj-ment  increased  ten  times  while  the 
population  only  doubled.  When  we  classify 
federal,  state  and  local  employees  together, 
we  arrive  at  the  alarming  fact  that  total  gov- 
ernmental employment  jumped  46  percent 
over  the  past  ten  years  while  U.S.  population 
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It  has  now  been  reported  that  bank  robberies 

for  the  first  9  Aqnths  of  last  year  Increased  grew  only  18  per  cent,  and  private  ernploy- 

40  per  cent  over  the  year  before — in  one  year,  ment    16   percent.   In   other   words,   govern- 

rn  win  that  war  ai  oulcklv  and  eflectlvelv  as  "^'®®'     ^^^     adpilnlstratlon     has     certainly  mental  employment  grew  three  times  faster 

'^J,M  '^l!:,'  r."  ^fHl^linlit^f  ^1T^7V.I     given  the  peopl^ a  choice.  They  can  live  In  than  population  growth 


possible   to  stop   the  senseless   loss  of   lives 
and    mounting    expense    of    continuing    de 

structlon. 

,  FOtJR-STAR    POVERTY    WAR 

The  elimination  of  poverty  is  a  noble,  bbt 
certainly  not  new,  idea.  Our  forefathers 
struggled  with  it  from  the  beginning  and 
many  of  us  have  carried  on  the  battle. 

The  theory  that  underlies  the  present  fed- 
ef;!.;  programs  is  that  poverty  Is  a:  deficiency 


I 

but 


the  city  and  get  ndugged  or  live  on  the  farm 
and  starve!       ^ 

It  Is  the  theory  of  a  majority  of  LBJ's 
society  planners:  That  the  cure  for  crime  is 
more  public  housing  .  .  .  and  a  more  equi- 
table racial  mix  to  be  achieved  by  Integrat- 
ing neighborhoods  and  crosshauUng  children 

.  .  And  giant  infusions  of  federal  money 
Into  so-called  depressed  areas  .  .  .  and  hir- 
ing only  those  policemen  who  promise  to  be- 


Dld  you  know  that  between  1965  und  1968, 
454.955  new  bureaucrats  were  added  to  the 
executive  b-anch  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone — that's  more  than  TWICE  THE 
COMBINED  POPUL.\TION  of  Alamagordo, 
Carlsbad.  Hobbs,  Roswell,  Clovis.  Portales, 
Las  Cruces.  Grants.  Gallup  and  Farmlngton, 
New  Mexico:  We  ought  to  start  firing  these 
bureaucrats  in  Washington,  and  Instead,  pro- 
vide a  portion  of  that  money  for  the  teachers 


and  nurses  and  mailmen  and  our  municipal 
employees.  These  people  are  the  real  public 
servants  today  and  they  are  being  short- 
changed. 

It  required  160  years— from  1789  to  1949— 
for  federal  expenditures  for  civilian  purposes 
to  reach  a  level  of  $10  billion,  It  took  only 
another  seventeen  years,  to  flscAl  1966.  to 
lift  them  from  $10  billion  to  over  $54  billion. 
On  a  per  capita  constant  dollar,  basis,  gov- 
ernmental spending  (federal,  state  local)  for 
domestic  purposes,  grew  at  three  times  the 
rate  of  personal  consumption  between  1954 
and  1964. 

If  you  review  the  budget  proposal  to  the 
present  Congress  for  1968,  you  will  find  that 
government  expenditures,  for  other  than 
national  defense  and  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
now  exceeds  lOO  billion  dollars.  When  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  came  into  power,  the  budget 
of  our  country  was  only  $5  billion.  It  is  now 
$186  billion.  This  represents  an  Increase  of 
over  100  percent  per  year  on  the  1932  base 
since  Roosevelt  was  elected  President. 

Dr.  Colin  Clark,  a  celebrated  Australian 
economist,  has  pointed  out  that  socialism  Is 
Inevitable  In  any  country  which,  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  takes  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  national  Income. 

At  the  present  time  our  total  government 
expenditures  (federal,  state,  local)  are  in 
excess  of  40  percent  of  the  national  income. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  comparison 
Is,  in  the  first  place,  a  socialistic  concept, 
for  it  assumes  the  government  can  take 
everything  you  have;  unfortunately,  in  a 
welfare  state  It  can. 

LBJ  and  his  "government  managers"  con- 
tend that  we  must  have  another  incrcase'in 
taxes  to  "bolster  the  economy."  When  the 
income  will  not  match  the  outgo  .  .  .  any 
responsible  housewife  Is  smart  enough  to 
recognize  she  must  cut  the  outgo!  If  some  of 
our  politicians  had  ever  managed  a  business 
budget  .  .  even  a  household  budget  .  .  . 
we'd  be  a  better,  stronger  nation  today.  Yes. 
It's  a  good  thing  that  most  politicians  are 
paid  annually  .  .  .  they'd  starve  to  death  on 
piece  work! 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
today— to  insure  the  value  of  our  dollar — is 
to  cut  federal  spending  ...  by  stopping  aid 
to  our  enemies,  by  sharply  curtailing  our 
expensive,  unrealistic,  uncontrolled  foreign 
aid  giveaway  programs,  by  reducing  the  fed- 
eral bureaucratic  payroll,  by  eliminating 
many  of  our  politically-oriented,  incentive- 
killing  government  welfare  programs,  by 
stopping  money-losing  federal  government 
competition  with  private  enterprises,  etc. 

Government  has  no  money  or  income  that 
It  does  not  first  take  from  the  people.  Most 
folks  feel  that  they  are  getting  more  govern- 
ment than  they  need,  and  more  government 
than  they  want.  One  nice  little  lady  was 
very  expressive  in  her  reply  to  me  by  pencil- 
ing in  the  margin  of  my  1964  Congressional 
questionnaire,  -Thank  goodness  we  don't 
get  all  the  government  we  pay  for." 


times  Twice  the  Republicans  increased 
taxes  .  .  and  13  times  out  of  15.  It  was  the 
Democrats  who  raised  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  13  tax  reductions.  Nine 
of  these  tax  reductions  were  under  the  Re- 
publican Party  .  .  .  only  four  times  did  the 
Democrats  reduce  taxes 

The  second  largest  single  Item  In  our  na- 
tional budget  today  Is  the  $14  billion  a  year 
interest  on  our  national  debt  Over  $13  bil- 
lion of  that  annual  interest  charge  is  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  Democrat  debt  .  .  and 
nearly  $3  billion  of  It  Is  to  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  deficit  created  under  the  John- 
son administration  during  the  past  5  years 
What  a  record!  The  Democrat  Party  boasts 
of  what  it  is  doing  FOR  the  people  why 

not  talk  about  what  it  has  done  TO  them? 


continue  to  offer  the  same  blessings  of  liberty 
and  opportunity  to  our  posterity  as  It  gave 
to  our  immigrant  forefathers,  and  to  our- 
selves. Democracy  will  have  availed  us  little. 
If  In  rescuing  us  from  the  despotism  of  kings. 
It  hands  us  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  shackles  of  a 
welfare  state 


LET'S    LOOK    AT    THE    RECORD 

Since  1900,  the  Democrat  Party  has  been  in 
control  of  our  federal  government  for  33 
years,  and  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
in  control  for  34  years  .  .  counting  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress  as  their  control. 

During  the  past  67  years,  our  national 
budget  has  been  balanced  only  25  times  .  .  . 
22  of  those  25  balanced  budgets  were  under 
the  Republican  Party,  and  only  3  times  in 
this  century  has  the  Democrat  Party-  ever 
lived  within  its  Income.  But  let's  add  the 
totals.  When  we  subtract  the  balanced  budg- 
ets from  the  deficits,  we  find  the  Republi- 
cans, in  Its  34  years  in  office,  spent  .'?13.4 
billion  more  than  we  took  in.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  their  33  years,  spent  a  grand  total 
of  $3188  billion  more  than  they  took  in  .  .  . 
96  per  cent  of  the  national  debt  today  was 
created  under  the  Democrat  Party! 

Since  the  first  Federal  income  tax  law  was 
enacted.  Income  taxes  have  been  raised   15 


WHICH  WAY FREE  ENTERPRISE  OR  SOCIALISM? 

In  attempting  to  Improve  society  by  sub- 
stituting the  false  God  of  Government  for 
the  the  supreme  power  of  individual  effort, 
we  have  substituted  the  welfare  state  for  our 
individual  responsibility  and  God-given  free- 
dom. This  is  the  path  that  has  meant  the 
end   of   about    twenty   civilizations   In   past 

history. 

If  you  think  I  am  too  harsh  in  character- 
izing our  government  as  a  socialistic  or  wel- 
fare state,  let  me  quote  from  LBJ's  own  wofds 
in  1964,  stating  what  he  intended  to  do  If 
elected  President.  I  quote  him  word  for  word: 
"We  are  going  to  take  all  the  money  we 
think  Is  unnecessarily  being  spent,  and  take 
it  from  the  'haves'  and  give  it  to  the  'have 
nots'."  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt. 
2,  p.  2310.) 

Contrast    this    philosophy    with    the    im- 
mortal words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said: 
"Any  society  that  takes  away  from  those 
most  capable  and  gives  to  those  least  capa- 
ble will  perish  " 

These  two  statements  bring  into  sharp 
contrast  the  self-reliant  political  philosophy 
that  made  us  a  great  nation  and  which 
caused  us  to  be  revered  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  welfare  state  which  Is  fast 
destroying  onr  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ...  a  government  in  which  even  the 
majority  were  restricted  by  Constitutional 
limitations. 

If  Americans  do  not  arise  to  this  chal- 
lenge confronting  us  .  .  .  our  nation  can  go 
down  .  .  .  but  if  we  ever  do.  It  will  not  be 
because  the  world  developed  the  hydrogen 
bomb  ...  It  would  be  because  we  have  de- 
veloped a  false  philosophy  that  says  the  in- 
dividual is  no  longer  economically  responsible 
for  his  own  welfare,  or  mqrally  responsible 
for  his  own  conduct. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  us  the  great  politi- 
cal concept  that  a  nation  governs  best  which 
i_'overns  least.  Oh— how  far  we  have  aban- 
doned that  philosophy  today.  The  party 
which  he  founded  ridicules  his  faith  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  his  name  by  having  Jef- 
ferson Dav  Dinners. 

The  great  Frenchman.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe.  who  came  to  America  In  the  1830's  to 
study  what  was  then  described  as  a  "noble 
experiment"  In  government,  summarized  his 
findings  as  to  the  existing,  and  the  future 
status.'  of  America  in  the  following  words: 

■I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  and  It  was  not  there:  in  her 
fertile  fields  and  boundless  prairies,  and  it 
was  not  there;  in  her  rich  mines  and  her  vast 
world  commerce,  and  It  was  not  there.  Not 
until  I  went  to  the  churches  of  America  and 
heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with  righteousness 
did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  power.  America  is  great  because  she  is 
good,  and  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good, 
America  will  cease  to  be  great." 

My  prayer  at  this  time  for  you.  and  all  of 
America,  "is  that  through  a  return  to  faith  In 
God.  restored  confidence  In  the  supreme 
worth  of  individual  effort,  and  a  greater 
devotion  to  our  Constitution,  America  may 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR.  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  8,  is  a  day  on  which  the  entire  world 
is  r(?minded  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  de- 
cisive leadership  of  our  former  Pre.sident. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  because  on  this  day 
in  1884  Mr.  Truman  was  bom  in  Lamar, 
Mo  which  is  in  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  He  liow  makes  his 
home  in  Independence,  Mo.,  only  a  short 
distance  from  my  own  residence. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  we  en- 
jov  annually,  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  say,  "Happy  birthday.  Mr. 
President  '  ^„   ., 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  viiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  who  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  Representative  in 
Congress  of  former  President  Harr>-  Tru- 
man in  wishing  this  great  American  a 
"happy  birthday."  . 

Mr  Truman  has  lived  to  see  his  place 
in  historv  itot  only  fixed  but  outstand- 
ing He  is  already  recognized  by  students 
of  histoiT  as  one  of  the  great  Presidents 
of  all  time.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
)50licv  he  brought  iniUatives  to  American 
Government  rarely  equaled,  ajid  in  my 
judgment  liever  surpassed. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  upon 
recognizing  this  great  American  on  this 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  grateful  to  our 
majority  leader  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  .^ 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  join  with  my 
friend  from  Missouri  in  the  splendid  re- 
marks he  has  made  in  connection  with 
the  birthdav  anniversar>'  of  our  former 
President.  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  is  one 
of  mv  dear  and  close  friends. 

President  Truman,  as  the  majority 
leader  well  said,  has  made  his  place  In 
historj'— not  only  in  American  history 
but  also  in  world  history. 

He  is  a  man  of  keen  vision,  with  the 
capabilitv  of  looking  into  the  future  and 
seeing  histor>'  in  the  making.  He  met  the 
problems  that  confronted  him  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  did  so  in  a 
most  courageous  manner. 

Former  President  Truman  will  always 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost  pages  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  He  was  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  country  in  a  trj-ing  per- 
iod of  our  Nation's  history  when  firmness 
and  strength  of  leadership  was  necessary 
in  addition  to  vision  and  intuition,  all  of 
which  he  had.  He  gave  to  our  country 
and  to  the  worid  that  firm  leadership 
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which  'A-as  so  essential  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  period  during  which  he  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  humane  men 
that  I  ever  have  met  and  one  with  an 
intense  love  of  his  fellow  human  beings. 
He  Ls  a  m.an  who  took,  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  America  gives.  He  rose 
to  the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of 
our  people.  * 

The  life  of  former  President  Truman 
IS  an  example  and  an  inspiration  for  all 
«\thers  to  follow,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  youth  of  our  country  I  say 
this  because  if  they  have  the  ambition, 
the  determination,  the  dedication,  and 
the  willingne.ss  to  m.ake  the  sacrifices 
necessaiy.  any  one  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  can  .someday  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  ranks 
of  the  youth  of  America  today  are  one  of 
two  who  some  day  -.vUl  become  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  country.  I  say  this  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation.  This  is 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  We 
have  our  challenges  and  our  problems. 
'.Ve  have  ruet  some  of  them  and  others 
we  stiii  have.to  meet.  This  is  the  greatest 
form  of  government  because  unlimited 
opportunity  exists  for  every  individual 
to  make  progress  and  to  overcome  any 
obstacles  or  difficulties,  if.  as  I  said,  they 
have  the  ambition,  the  determination, 
the  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  and  the 
courage. 

If  there  ever  was  any  rtian  in  the 
histon.-  of  America  who  exemplifies  this 
to  the  highest  degree  humanly  possible. 
it  is  our  dear  friend,  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman. 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  wiUi  my  friend 
from  Missouri  and  others  in  extending 
to  President  Truman  my  hearty  con- 
eratulations  on  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary and  wish  that  God  will  continue  to 
bless  him  and  Mrs.  Truman,  for  count- 
less vears  to  come.  '  i ' 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Those  expressions  by 
our  Speaker  will.  I  know,  be  appreciated 
*by  President  and  Mrs.  Truman,  as  well 
as  all  of  those  in  the  House  who  have 
known  and  loved  him  for  so  many  years. 
Just  yesterday  it  was  my  opportunity 
to  have  a  visit  in  my  office  with  Dr. 
Philip  Brooks,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
Hari-y  S.  Truman  Library  at  Independ- 
ence. It  is  my  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  to  you  Dr.  Brooks'  opinion  that 
Mr.  Truman's  health  is  much  improved 


Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the- 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr  HallI. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  add  my  best  birthday  wishes  to 
the  former  President,  President  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

As  a  fellow  Missourlan,  President  Tru- 
man was  always  most  vigorous  in  coming 
to  that  part  of  the  State  where  his 
cousins  lived.  'We  miss  those  visits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deltght«d  to  hear 
my  colleague's  report  with  reference  to 
the  former  President's  health.  Knowing 
something  about  the  former  President, 
having  served  under  him  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  during  World  War  n.  and 
since,  when  he  would  come  to  Missouri 
and  visit  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  report  of  all  the  Presidential  papers 
and  memorabilia  in  the  Truman  Mu- 
seum and  Library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
former  President  continues  to  improve 
and  that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  t,'ood 
health,  as  well  as  his  wife,  Bess  Truman, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  I  know  the  remarks  which 
he  made  come  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas,  our 
neighbor  from  across  the  State  line  to 
the  west. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missoui-i  for  yielding  and  I  too 
woiild  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
of  the  majority  leader  and  our  neighbor 
to  the  east.  Those  of  us  who  reside  in 
the  great  State  of  Kansas  join  in  wish- 
ing a  most  happy  birthday  to  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  The  people 
from  my  area  certainly,  I  am  sure,  wish 
to  join  in  an  expression  of  continued 
health  and  happiness  and  many  more 
birthdays  to  the  former  President  and 
we  salute  him  as  one  of  the  fine  Presi- 
dents of  our  land,  and  certainly  a  won- 
derful man  whom  we  can  call  a  friend. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  WinNj 


Mr    irumans  neaitn  is  mucn  unpiuvcu   a"  ,    ,        ^  ...         »      „ „„«„» 
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past  18  months. 

Recently  an  incident  was  reported  that 
Mrs.  Truman  noticed  the  former  Presi- 
dent was  not  to  be  found  in  the  house  or 
yard,  and  she  tried  to  find  out  where  he 
might  be.  She  learned  after  awhile  he 
had  taken  one  A  those  walks  for  which 
he  is  famous.  He  had  walked  east  to  a 
point  near  the  Independence  Square 

So  Dr.  Brooks  reports  President  Tru- 
man is  much  stronger  and  has  been  feel- 
ing much  better  than  he  has  at  any  time 
m  the  past  2  years.  He  does  not  use  his 
cane  much  any  more.  I  know  this  im- 
provement m  his  health  is  something 
that  we  are  all  overjoyed  to  hear  about, 
not  only  those  fellow  citizens  in  the  city 
of  Independence  but  his  friends  here  in 
the  Capital  and  throughout  this  countrv 
and  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 


the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri  since 
1959.  This  district  gave  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  one  of  the  truly  great  states- 
men and  leaders  of  our  time.  To  rise  be- 
fore this  House  each  year  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  No.  1  constituent  of  my  district 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  the 
office  affords. 

Each  year  as  I  begin  to  think  about 
Mr.  Truman's  birthday,  I  am  reminded 
once  again  of  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  course  of  histoi-y.  I  am 
also  reminded  of  the  great  pleasure  and 
knowledge  I  have  gained  from  knowing 
this  man.  My  deep  personal  affection 
and  friendship  for  this  great  American 
makes  it  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to 
speak  my  oft-repeated  praises  about  him. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  to 
honor  this  man  that,  indeed,  anything  I 
might  say  by  way  of  praise  is  only  an 
echo  or  amplification  of  something  which 


has  already  been  .said.  I  feel  quite  sin-e 
this  repetition  long  ago  became  tiresome 
for  Mr.  Trimian  to  hear. 

On  this  occasion,  I  beg  his  understand- 
ing that  I  may  contribute  once  again 
words  of  affection— not  because  these 
words  will  add  to  his  honors,  but  because 
of  the  privilege  tho.se  of  us  here  enjoy 
to  pau^e  today  to  meditate  about  this 
great  man  and  his  contribution  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough  to  praise  Mr.  Truman 
as  a  man  or  to  dwell  on  his  .■rtrengths  of 
personal  character  without  i-elating  his 
characteristics  to  the  tasks  he  faced.  It 
is  only  by  i-elation  to  the  overwhelmingly 
tough  jobs  he  filled  that  his  vei-y  uncom- 
mon traits  manifested  themselves  most 
clearly. 

Of  course,  it  was  obvious  from  the 
early  beginning  that  great  abilities  and 
.■strength  of  character  were  always  pres- 
ent within  this  man.  Even  as  a  lad, 
Hari-y  Triunan  was  able  to  be  among  the 
best  at  various  jobs  aroiuid  the  farm. 
While  workinu  on  the  farm  and  doing 
well  at  it,  he  was  also  studying  history 
and  improving  his  mind.  He  was  showing 
great  ability  even  then — an  ability  which 
would  eventually  cany  him  to  the 
heights  of  power  at  the  most  crucial 
time  of  the  century  and  enable  him  to 
make  the  right  decisions.  His  ability 
manifested  itself  when  he  successfully 
led  a  battery  of  field  artilleiwmen  in 
World  War  I  as  a  captain.  The  first  elec- 
tive office  which  he  held,  judge  of  the 
Jackson  Cotmty  court,  gave  even  greater 
expression  to  the  character  and  ability 
of  Harr>-  S.  Truman. 

His  name  became  synonymous  with 
political  honesty  and  integrity  through- 
out the  State  of  Missouri.  This  reputa- 
tion led  him  to  the  Senate  in  1934.  where 
he  distinguished  himself  even  further. 
During  his  second  term  in  the  Senate  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  U.S.  war  ef- 
fort as  head  of  the  Special  Com.mittee 
To  Investigate  Contracts  Under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program.  As  we  so  well 
recall,  it  was  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  1944.  Mr.  Truman  was  chosen  to 
rim  for  the  "Vice  Presidency  on  the  ticket 
with  President  Roosevelt.  This  choice 
gave  rccoamition  to  the  high  degree  of 
competence  which  Mr.  Tnunan  had  ex- 
iiibited  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  same 
time  marked  him  as  a  man  who  could 
handle  the  ;;roat  problems  which  were 
going  to  confront  the  Nation  in  the  years 
tliat  were  just  ahead^ 

As  we  look  back  to  that  convention  in 
1944.  we  can  be  sure  that  the  delegates 
were  not  aware  of  the  events  which  were 
to  follow.  Surely  they  did  not  know  that 
within  3  months  of  becoming  the  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Truman  would  succeed  to 
the  Presidency.  Certainly  they  did  not 
know  at  the  convention  the  scope  and 
gravity  of  the  problems  which  would  con- 
front the  Nation  in  the  postwar  years. 
Most  assuredly  It  was  not  known  then  in 
1944  that  the  decisions  which  would  be 
made  in  the  years  which  lay  ahead  would 
affect  the  future  course  of  the  world  as 
profoundly  as  any  in  its  histoiy. 

Even  today  we  are  still  unable  to  con- 
clusively and  fully  estimate  the  impact 
of  those  decisions  which  were  made  in 
the  postwar  years.  We  do  know  that  they 
have  had  much  more  influence  on  the 
course  of  histoiw  than  was  apparent  at 
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the  time  We  also  know  that  the  conven- 
tion chose  a  man  who  had  an  uncommon 
gift  for  making  decisions  and  making 
right  ones.  The  convention  delegates  and 
President  Roosevelt  truly  could  not  have 
made  a  wiser  choice  for  the  vice-presi- 
dential nominee  of  that  convention,  even 
if  they  pos.sessed  a  crystal  ball  which 
would  have  allowed  them  to  uaze  into  the 

future.  ^    ...  .  ,  1 

^s  we  reflect  upon  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  1944,  we  cannot  help 
but  be  thankful,  a  man  such  as  Harry 
Truman  was  available.  We  are  forever 
^rateful  that  his  decisiveness,  his  cour- 
age his  leadership,  and  his  ability  were 
there  to  guide  the  Nation  in  these  peri- 
lous times. 

The  way  in  which  Harry  Truman  took 
the  reins  of  leadership  and  the  situation 
in  which  his  rise  to  the  Presidency  oc- 
curred is  a  story  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
He  had  held  the  office  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency less  than  3  months  when  ihe  tragic 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  catapulted 
him  .suddenly  into  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  and  thrust  upon  him  the  lead- 
ership of  the  entire  free  world  at  a  crucial 
time  in  history.  To  this  high  office  he 
brought  an  indomitable  spirit  and  the 
great  abilities  which  he  had  developed 
over  the  years. 

It  can  be  said  with  complete  accuracy 
that  no   man   really   knows   or  can  be 
trained  how  to  be  a  President.  The  job 
draws  on  all  the  capabilities  of  a  mature 
and  knowledgeable  person.  In  some  ways 
one  could  sav  that  Mr.  Truman  was  not 
prepared  for  the  office  when  he  took  it. 
He  certainlv  did  not  know  the  details  of 
manv  of  the  situations  he  would  face.  He 
had  not  been  briefed  as  extensively  as  he 
might  have  been  if  he  liad  been  coming 
to  the  office  to  replace  an  incumbent  on 
Inauguration  Day.  We  are  even  told  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  status  toward 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  when  he 
took  office.  These  factors,  however,  did 
not  make  him  much  less  prepared  to  as- 
.sume  the  office;  they  just  made  him  have 
to  work  a  little  harder  to  act  quickly  and 
effectivelv.  In  truth  it  is  my  view  that 
Hari-y  Truman  was  perhaps  better  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  Presidency  than  any 
man  in  the  history  of  our  comitry. 

From  his  study  of  history,  which  had 
engaged   his   attention   since   his   early 
vears  he  knew  what  a  President  had  to 
do— and  he  did  it.   He   knew   that   the 
President  had  to  make  decisions  and  that 
these  could  not  be  delegated  to  any  other 
person  He  was  aware  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  he  bore.  He  took  the  load 
and  moved  surely  and  steadily  with  it. 
He  never  faltered.  Those  v.ere  difficult 
days  in  which  to  function  decisively.  I 
ani  .sure  that  it  must  have  seemed  to 
President  Truman  that  eveiyone  m  the 
countrv  had  a  solution  to  the  problems 
about  which  only  the  President,  m  the 
final  analv.sis,  coiUd  decide.  There  were 
manv  different  solutions  to  foreign  prob- 
lems coming  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service.  The  more 
he  learned  of  a  given  problem,  I  am  sure 
the    more   obscure    the    best    solution 
seemed,   on   many   occasions.   Decisions 
were  difficult  to  make,  but  Harry  Truman 
is  a  man  with  a  capacity  for  making  aif- 
ficult  decisions,  and  making  them  right. 
A  lesser  man  than  Mr.  Truman  would 


not  have  been  able  to  effectively  assume 
the   office   and   exercise   the   leadership 
that  was  needed  in  this  time.  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  not  only  able  to  do  the  job  that 
had  to  be  done,  but  he  did  it  with  a  dis- 
tinction which  will  be  to  his  everlasting 
credit.  As  he  had  shown  before  in  his 
career  each  new  office,  each  increase  in 
responsibility,  each  new  challenge,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  innate 
abilities  to  an  even  greater  extent.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  truly  great  men, 
the  abilities  which  he  possessed  and  had 
cultivated  were  essential  to  him  at  this 
time,  and  the  job  he  faced  gave  hira  an 
increased  opportunity  to  further  develop 
and  exhibit  the.se  abUities.  It  challenged 
him  to  go  to  the  limit,  and  he  rose  to 
the  challenge  as  few  men  in  the  annals 
of  history  have  done.  Mr  Truman's  per- 
formance as  a  President  constitutes  a 
classic  example  of  a  case  in  which  the 
greatness  of  the  man  shaped  history,  yet 
the    course    of    history    enhanced    the 
greatness  of  the  man.  There  was  an  in- 
teraction between  the  inherent  capabili- 
ties of  this  man  to  rise  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  he  faced  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  events  which  were 
taking  place  on  the  other.   He  helped 
shape   the   events,    and   they,    m   turn, 
made  a  greater  man  of  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  recent 
as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  tributes  paid 
to  former  President  Truman  occurred  on 
last  Friday.  May  3.  That  was  the  day 
President  Johnson,  when  on  a  trip  to  the 
Southwest,  stopped  at  Independence. 
Mo.,  to  call  upon  former  President 
Trmnan.  ,  ., 

Of  course  President  Johnson  used  the 
occasion  of  this  stopover  at  Independ- 
ence    Mo ,    to    wish    former    President 
Truman  a  happy  birthday.  Since  mem- 
bers of  the  press  were  not  present,  we  may 
not  ever  know  the  content  of  their  con- 
versation. The  belief  is  that  President 
Johnson  asked  for  the  counsel  and  advice 
of  Harrv  Truman.  As  everyone  knows,  we 
are    about    to    engage    in    negotiations 
with  representatives  of  North  Vietnam 
in  Paris.  It  is  the  opinion  of  observers 
that  President  Johnson  asked  for  the 
benefit   of    the   experience    and    advice 
from  former  President  Ti-uman.  knowing 
he    had    encountered    similar    problems 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  that  our 
dear  friend  Mr.  Truman  continue  to  en- 
joy happiness  and  good  health  with  the 
personal  enrichment  of  the  full  life 
which  he  has  lived.  We  all  hope  in  the 
years  to  come  he  will  have  many  more 
happy  birthdays.  .  ■       r 

We  wish  for  him  all  the  pleasantries  of 
life  which  he  so  richly  deserves,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  life  to  'je  enjoyed  with  his 
beloved    and    devoted    wife.    Mrs.    Bess 

Truman.  ,        _ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent HariT  S.  Tiuman  is  84  today.  As  a 
Missounan.  I  am  deeply  proud  of  this 
courage\)us  man's  record  during  nearly 
eight  of  the  most  fateful  years  of  any 
Presidency.  As  an  American,  I  am  deeply 
c-rateful  for  the  leadership  he  gave  this 
country  and  the  free  world  as  President 
of  the  United  Stales. 

This  country,  and  the  free  world  are 
passing  through  what  to  many  is  a  most 


puzzling  era.  Most  of  us  can  lemembei 
a  time  when  poverty,  despair,  and  denial 
of  basic  human  rights  were  so  wide- 
spread as  to  be  almost  commonplace. 
Bold  and  imaginative  approaches  were 
necessary  to  meet  those  problems  head- 
on  and  President  Truman,  after  com- 
pleting the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  victorious 
conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  then  set  about  to  .solve  the 
many  domestic  problems  which  had  been 
put  aside  during  the  war. 

Now  we  have  new  problems  which 
require  imaginative  new  solutions.  Presi- 
dent Truman  proved  in  his  tenure  in 
office  that  sometimes  the  steps  which 
must  be  taken  for  the  good  of  this  coim- 
ti-y  are  not  always  popular  ones.  NVe  al 
have  much  to  learn  from  his  political 

^°Happy   birthday.    President   Truman. 
May  you  enjoy  many  more. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    RANDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legi-slative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  the  birthday  of  former 
P'-esident  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Tlie    SPEAKER     pro    temiwre     'Mi 
Gray)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  nbiection. 


A    BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    A    PRESI- 
DENTLVL  COMMISSION  ON 

HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  Hoiuse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  GoodellI 
is  reco2nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bills  are 
being  introduced  today  by  34  Republi- 
cans and  36  Democrats  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Hunger. 
These  bills  are  the  product  of  an  ^n\Que 
bipartisan  coalition  oicanized  by  the  fol- 
lowing 16  Members  orshls  body: 

Tlie  gentleman  from  ^hlo^WiLLiAM 
H  Ayres;  the  gentleman  fiT!tmJ7ashins- 
ton    Thomas  S.  Foley;   the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Charles  E.  Goodell: 
the   gentlewoman   from   Oregon.   Edith 
Green;   the   eentlewoman   from  Wash- 
ington. Catherine  May:  the  gentleman 
from   Illinois.   Robert   H.   Michel:    the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton:  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Carl  D    Perkins:   the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Graham  Pcrcell;  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  Albert  H.  Quie:   the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Neal  Smith:  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  Charles  M.  Teague:  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  Morris  K.  Udall;  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Henry  P.  Smith 
III:  and  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Thomas  M.  Rees. 

Cochairmen  of  the  coalition  to  help 
malnourished  Americans  are  Congress- 
men Foley  and  Goodell.  Our  joint 
statement  follows: 

Recent  studies  have  portrayed  In  general 
terms  the  shocking  plight  or  many  Amer  - 
cans  who  are  permanently  impaired  by  mal- 
nutrition, n  is  ir.Tedible  that  in  our  afflu- 
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ent  society,  millions  of  children  exist  today 
on  p-ossly  deficient  diets  and  that  many 
are  permaiiently  consigned  to  poverty  and 
dependence  by  resulting  physical  and  mental 
retardation. 

This  problem  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 
Immediate  and  urgent  action  must  be  taken. 
Accordingly,  we  have  announced  today  the 
iormatlon  of  this  bipartisan  Coalition  to 
Help  Malnourished  Americans. 

School  lunch,  school  milk,  food  stamps, 
commodity  distribution,  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  aid  f-.;nd  and  other  special  po- 
verty prosrrams  are  all  designed  to  carry  out 
a  noble  n,tt;ona:  commitment  of  our  bounti- 
ful resources^  V)  banish  hunger  from  our 
midst  It  Is  Jlear,  however,  that  leas  than 
'  I  of  poor  children  who  are  in  .school  bene- 
fit from  these  programs.  Pood  distribution 
,ir.d  stamp  programs  reach  less  than  '5  of 
the  poor  A  Department  of  Agriculture  sur- 
vey Indicates  that  more  than  10  million  of 
our  people  Uve  on  a  diet  having  less  than  ='3 
of  the  minimum  nutrients  considered  neces- 
sary for  adequate  health  Fragmentary  medi- 
cal reports  indicate  widespread  anemia  and 
other  evidence  of  nialmurition  among  poor 
Children,  expectant  mothers  and  Individuals 
of  all  ages. 

Poverty  stricken  areas  across  the  nation 
frequently  report  that  school  children,  es- 
p>^ciai'.y  In,  elementary  gradesf^suffer  from 
extreme  hunger  and  are  thus  thwarted  In 
their  efforts  to  learn.  Public  hospitals  report 
disturbing  patterns  of  malnutrition  among 
infants  and  expectant  mothers.  Many 
among  the  43  million  aged  poor  suffer  the 
pain  of  constant  hunger  and  resultant  de- 
bilitating disease. 

It  is  clear  that  many  state  and  local 
governments  are  not  carrying  their  share  of 
the  load  to  make  aiany  existing  Federal 
programs  worlc.  Public  opinion  must  be 
aroused  to  Insist  that  government,  at  all 
levels,  focus  on  this  problem  with  the  high- 
est urgency. 

We  have  formed  th^  coalition  of  Congress- 
men to  press  Impatiently  and  urgently  on 
every  front  available  to  us  to  alleviate' this 
problem  immediately  and  eliminate  It  quick- 
ly .As  first  steps,  we  propose: 
■  1.  Pubilc  hearings  Immediately  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  done  without  delay  by  ad- 
ministrSive  iaid  legislative  means  to  improve 
and  refocus  existing  programs.  A  member  of 
the  Coalition,  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins 
of  Kentucky,  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  He  an- 
nounced this  morning  that  these  hearings 
will  begin  the  week  of  May  20.  1968. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission comparable  in  size,  mission  and  lU"- 
gency  to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
We  believe  that  hungry  Americans  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  present  a  cruel  paraxlox  that 
demands  highest  priority  attention  and  ac- 
tion. We  are  introducing  today  a  Resolution 
In  the  House  to  create  a  Commission  on  Hun- 
ger of  equal  stature  to  that  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders.  The  Commission 
would  be  mandated  to  complete  Its  studies 
on  ,in  emergency  basis  and  report  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  nation  on  January  1.  1969, 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  concerned 
Americans  adjust  to  their  pangs  of  con- 
science by  expressing  frustration  and  Indig- 
nation, Hunger  hurts.  We  can  never  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  In  our  land  until  we 
take  the  lndtsp>ensable  first  step  of  eliminat- 
ing malnutrition.  Inadequate  food  at  any 
time  in  a  person's  life  dulls  the  capacity 
to  learn  and  perform  effectively.  The  problem 
Is  immediate.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all 
In  our  power  to  eliminate  these  conditions 
without  delay. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  colleagues 
I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point: 

Sf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  ("American  Hunger  Com- 
mission Act") . 

POLICY   AND  FINDINGS 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  thi  United  States  that  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  all  other  officials 
with  responsibility  to  administer  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  hunger  needs  of  the 
American  people,  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
jxjsslble.  use  their  authority  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  i42  U.S.C,  1751)  and  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services,  pro- 
gram authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (20  U.S.C.  1001  (note)  ) , 
to  meet  such  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor, 

(b)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  surveys  conducted  by  Government 
agencies  and  responsible  groups  of  citizens 
allege  that.  In  spite  of  America's  abundance 
of  food  resources,  our  Federal,  State  and  local 
food  programs  reach  only  18  per  centum  of 
the  poor,  and  that  millions  of  citizens  lack 
food  in  adequate  quality  and  quantity,  re- 
sulting in  the  lifetime  Impairment  of  chil- 
dren, mentally  and  physically,  and  in  un- 
necessary disease,  suffering,  and  premature 
deaths  among  both  the  young  and  old;  and 

(2)  the  restricted  use  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  failure  of  local  and 
State  government  agencies  to  use  Federal 
food  programs,  reversion  of  funds,  divisions 
of  responsibility  and  authority  within  the 
Congress  and  administrative  agencies,  vin- 
wlse  regulations,  and  other  obstacles  may  be 
Impeding  and  frustrating  efforts  to  banish 
hunger  among  the  desperately  disadvantaged 
poor  within  our  Nation. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Hunger  ( hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  Commission). 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  the  un- 
fulfilled needs  of  those  suffering  from  hunger 
in  the  United  States,  and  shall  recommend 
such  measures  as  it  deems  necessary  to  se- 
cure greater  use  of  Federal  food  programs  by 
State  and  local  agencies  and  to  establish  a 
coordinated  program  to  Insure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  basic  hunger  needs  of  every 
American, 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  except  that  the  President  may, 
from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  additional 
members  as  he  may  deem  advisable, 

(b)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  SlOO  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding travel  time)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  .actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  liway  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  exp>enses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Govgrrunent  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman. 


DIRECTOR    AND    STAFF   OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compen.satlon  of  swch  experts,  consul- 
tants and  organizations  thereof,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

ic)  The  Director  and  staff  of  th'e  Commis- 
sion may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  la)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrving  out  this  Act  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  fis  the  Commi.ssion  may  deem  ad- 
\1sable.  The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  it. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  mat- 
ter under  investigation  by  the  Commission. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  evidence  may  be  required 
from  any  place  within  the  United  States  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing  within  the 
United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  Issued  a  subpfcna  under 
paragraph  ( 1 1  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  ■ 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof, 

i3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  in  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas issued  by  a  district  court  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  coturts. 

(4)  .\U  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides 
or  may  be  found. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  lilm  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture; but  no  individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  .such  indi\id- 
ual  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosectition  and  punisTlment  for  perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 

(d)  Powers  of  Members  .\nd  .•Scents. — 
When  so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  any 
member  or  .agent  of  the  Commission  may 
take  any  action  which  the  Commission  IS 
authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(ei  The  Corrmiission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  depsirtment  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such   information  to  the   Commission. 
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REPORT 

Sec  8  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  each  House'V^  Congress  and  ^^  ^»^« 
President  not  later  tftan  January  1,  1969, 

TERMINATION 

SEC  9  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  submitting  Its  final  report 
pursuant  to  section  8, 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr,  Poff]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  POFF  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU  z 
last,  before  the  central  Virginia  Asian 
affairs  study  in  Lyncliburg,  Va.,  Hon. 
Frederick  E.  Nolting  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  unusual  significance.  Indeed,  it 
is  of  such  significance  that  I  want  it 
prcserv^ed  for  the  use  of  future  scholars 
and  historians  who  write  the  story  0/  the 
Vietnam  war.  , 

The  significance  of  the  speech  which 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Keith 
Harvev,  copublisher  of  the  Bedford  BiU- 
lettn-Democrat.  is  accented  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nolting  had  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  events  which  the  speech 
chronicles.  He  served  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnani  during  the 
re-ime  of  President  Ngo  Dmgh  Diem, 
embassador  Nolting,  speaking  ex  tem- 
pore documented  with  intricate  facts 
and  figures  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical progress  of  the  era  which  he  calls 
"The  Miracle  of  Diem." 

At  this  point,  omitting  several  para- 
graphs which  are  prefatory  or  per- 
sonal I  will  read  into  the  Record  the 
transcript  of  the  extemporaneous  speech 
Ambassador  Nolting  delivered: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  f^^^h  °'^ 
my   heart  and   mind  to  say  tonight  that  I 
ha^rdlv  know  where  to  begin.  When  a  man 
comes   back   home    after   a    lofS/^^f^^^^^ 
haxk  to   his   own  country   and  to   his  own 
w^f-loved  native  state,  he  is  drawn  by  many 
associations  and  for  many  reasons  to  share 
his  thoughts  and  his  experience  m  all  frank- 
ness with  those  he  feels  close  to.  I  want  to 
do  that  this  evening.  I  cannot  ^o  otherw  se 
with  an  audience  like  this  of  my  fellow  Vir- 
ginians,   I    thank   you    for    the    pnvi  ege    of 
being  here,  Dr,  Lippard,  I  have  been  looking 
?omlrd  to  it  a  great  deal.  As  it  so  happens, 
I  come  home  to  a  changed  ^Ituation-a  dras- 
tically  changed  situation  in  regard   to   the 
Viet  Nam  problem,  as  Senator  Spong  has   ust 
mentioned^  and  In  regard  to  the  American 
txilitical  scene— a  situation  transformed  48 
Surs  ago  by  President  Johnson's  dramatic 
announcement.  One  of  the  minor  casualties 
of    that    announcement    was    my    prepared 
<;Deech   But  neither  you  nor  I,  I  think,  cares 
tCo  much  about  the  speech-It's  our  country 
and  its  future  that  we  care  about.  We  can- 
not see  clearly  at  this  ^tage  where  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  Presidents  will  lead.  But 
at  least  it  seems  to  me  it  has  given  a  new 
dimension  to  the  problem  of  Viet  Nani  and 
maybe  the  possibility  of  an  avenue  tbwards 
its  solution.  Frankly,  for  the  past  four  years 
I  have  been  pessimistic  about  the  success  of 
U  S    policy  in  Viet  Nam  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  those  years,  I  did  not  want  to  say 
this  and  have  not  said  It  public  y    I  tWnk 
up   to   now,   for  fear  of   undermining  what 
chance  there  was  of  success  m  that  policy^ 
But  I  have  felt  that  errors  committed  some 
four  vears  ago,   in  the  last  months  of   the 
Kennedy  administration-errors  which  were 
Inherited  by  President  Johnson  and,  I  thlnK, 


compounded  during  his  admlnUtratlon— 
were  so  great  as  to  be  practically  unredeem- 
able To  show  that  I  am  not  speaking  en- 
tirely from  hindsight.  I  will  read  you  a  letter. 
This"  letter  Is  dated  February  25,  1964: 

"The    PRE.SIDENT. 

•■The  White  House. 

■■Washington  25,  D.C.  t  i,     » 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  sorry  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  an  appointment  to  see 
vou  for  I  have  wanted  for  several  months 
"to  talk  with  you  about  Viet  Nam  and  related 
matters.  I  believe  you  and  I  have  seen  the 
issues  in  Viet  Nam  in  much  the  same  light 
from  the  time  of  your  visit  there  in  May 
1961— at  least,  I  have  that  impression  from 
talks  we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  know,  there- 
fore, how  heavily  this  problem  must  now 
weigh  on  vour  mind,  as  Indeed  It  does  on 
mine  also;  and  I  earnestly  hope- that,  despite 
cerualn  irrevocable  errors  that  I  think  have 
been  made,  a  way  can  yet  be  found  to  fulhU 
our  national  interests  there  with  honor 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this  letter, 
Mr  President,  because  I  feel  an  obUgatlon 
as  well  as  a  desire  to  tell  you  frankly  and  dl- 
rectlv  about  my  future  course  of  action 
whic'h  is  likejv  to  be  interpreted  In  the  press 
and  elsewhere  as  being  related  to  my  tour 
on  dutv  as  ambassador  in  Viet  Nam 

"I  have  today  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  request  to  be  granted  retirement  from 
the  Foreign  Service,  In  order  to  accept  an  ex- 
ceptional offer  in  private  business.  That  my 
decision  has  been  Influenced  hy  my  strong 
disapproval  of  certain  actions  wh.r.h  were 
taVen  last  fall  In  relation  to  Viet  Nan;,  with 
predictable  adverse  consequences,  I  do  not 
deny.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  I  have  been  un- 
comfortable in  my  association  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  since  returning  from  Viet 
Nam  six  months  ago. 

■Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  ben- 
sible  for  me  to  accept  a  very  ^'ttract.ve  posi- 
tion in  private  business.  As  a  private  citizen^ 
I  shall  continue  So  do  my  best  to  contribute 
toourcountrv-'sEUccpt,^ 

-l  •solicit  vour  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  I  wish  for  you.  as  you  know,  per- 
sonal happiness  and  all  success  In  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  our  nation. 

"Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours,  _ 
'Frederick  E.  Noltinc. 
For  many  long  years  now,  with  deepening 
foreboding,   I   have   seen,   as   you  have,   the 
problem  of  Viet  Nam  grow  and  transform  it- 
self from  a  relativelv  minor  concern  of  the 
Unltl^  States  to  the  raging  central  aflllct^n 
of  our  time^poisonlng  the  spirit^  the  con- 
fidence  and  the  unity  of  our  people,  I  have 
been  sick  at  heart-the  more  so  because  I 
mvself  participated  and  shared  in  the  long 
^rles  01  even£  that  led  to  this  "bloody  im- 
nasse  "  I  must  tell  vou  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  no  magic  formulas  to  propose.  There  are 
none,  I  think.  The  choices  before  our  nation 
are  hard,  painful  choices— much  harder  than 
they  had  kny  need  to  be.  Yet  we  must  some- 
how find  a  national  consensus,  based  on  the 
best  Judgment  we  can   bring  to  bear    and 
that  right  quickly  before  events  overtake  us 
again  Your  chairman.  Dr.  Lippard,  has  asked 
me  to  speak  on  the  origins  of  American  in- 
volvement  in   Viet   Nam,  but   he   was   kind 
enough  not  to  limit  me  to  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  Past  history  helps  to  illuminate  the 
future  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  draw  lessons 
from  it.  but  you  have  had  a  great  c^eal  of 
background  in  this  seminar  and  the  anxious 
eves  of  our  nation  are  fixed  on  the  present 
and  the  future— not  on  the  past,  I  shalUimlt 
mvself  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  United 
States    involven^ent   in    Viet    Nam-puttlng 
aside   innumerable   pages   of   mater  al.   Th.s 
will   be   incomplete   and   over-slmplif^ed^It 
will    no  doubt,  omit  many  things  of  impor- 
tance   but  I  would  like  to  save  time  to  dis- 
cuss with  vou  the  central,  immediate  ques- 
tions—for these  questions  cannot  wait— not 
even  until  elections.  -i,„„rf  „f 

Where  to  pick  up  the  continuous  thread  of 


history  m  Indo-Chlna  Is  dimcult  to  d^ide_I 
shall  pick  it  up  at  the  close  of  WorW  War  U 
alter  the  Japanese  surrender  and  the  return 
o  the  Prench-but  with  the  irnponant  Pro- 
viso that  we  do  not  assume  thf  1^/^'^^'^°^! 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  began  then.  Actu 
^ij  Vietnamese  recorded  history  goes  bacic 
^me  2,000  vears,  and  If  I  had  to  g've  the 
thrust  of  timt  history  in  one  sentence  t 
wovnd  be  2,000  vears  of  struggle  against  Chi-      ^ 

"lmer"i^'Sre^e.t  in  Viet  Nam  began 
inX  aftermath  of  World  War  ^^  America  s 
obsession  with  Viet  Nam  began  almost  twenty 
years  later-wlth  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
government  and  the  subsequent  introdu^ 
tlon  of  US,  combat  forces.  Between  the  two 
there  lies  a  long  period  of  time  and  an  enor- 
mous difference  of  policy. 

In  1946-1947,  as  the  opposition  of  the  Viet 
mlnh  t^  the  return  of  French  rule  began  to 
intensify  the  United  States  In  spite  of  Its 
tradUlonal  antl-colonlallsm  was  sympathetic 
to  Prance.  There  were  two  main  reaso^^or 
thls-whlch  I  cite  without  evaluatlon^^ance 
was  a  kev  factor  In  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  loss  of  Indo-Chlna.  It  was 
feTred^  would  so  weaken  her  centrist  govern- 
ment as  to  lead  to  a  political  upheaval  and 
?o^ibly  a  communist  take-over  n  Prance 
itself  The  other  reason  was  the  belief  that  a 
V^etmlnh  victory  would  amount  to  com- 
munT^t^n  of  In'do-Chlna.  Ho  Ch.  ^11nh  was 
known  to  be  a  life-long  agitator  and 
revoTutlo^ary,   trained   In   I^enlnlst   Ideo  ogy 

and  tactics  In  Moscow.  I"  »^t  ul^  stX  m 
Sukarno  was  regarded  by  the  United  SUUs  In 
those  davs  as  an  indigenous  nationalist  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  definitely  was  not. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  urged 
Prance  to  support  a  no"-communlst  imtlon- 
alist  counterforce  to  the  Vletmlnh.  By  1949 
When  the  quasi-Independent  government  of 
Bao  Dal  wL  est.,bUshed.  another  and  more 
comDelllng  reason  was  added  for  US.  sup 
nort  of  the  anti -communist  forces  in  Indo- 
ghlnailf  Which  about  three-quarters  were 
nitlv^e    Indo-Chinese.    This    was    Mao    Tse- 
umg's   stunning   victory   in   Chlna^  General 
mobilization  was  decreed  in  Vlctm  nh  terr^- 
torv  at  that  time  and  in  February  1950  Vo 
Ngmer    Clap    stated     'The    covert    wa/    *)f« 
ended  lUid  open  warfare  has  begun."  Moscow 
recogn  zed   Ho   Chi   Mlnh's   government   on 
February  1.  1950.  and  Communist  China  and 
wtavla  followed  suit.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  pro- 
clafmed  In  a  broadcast,  "Henceforth  we  def- 
iXT  belong  to  the  p.^werf ul  -t'-''??P"^»^^* 
bloc  of  eight  hundred  million  men.    Chinese 
aid  to  the  Vletmlnh-food.  arm.^  ""d  ^J^ 
munition,    military    advisors    and    military 
teaming  both  in  North  Viet  Nam  and  Ch  na 
iteeTf-began  In  March  1950.  For  It^  P^^^  the 
united  States  decided  to  send  material  aid  to 
France  and  Its  Vietnamese  alHes^  beglnn  ng 
with  the  verv  modest  sums  of  $15  million 
Tor  miliary  aid  and  $25  million  for  economic 

'    on  June  25,  1950,  the  North  Koreans  struck  > 
in  force  across  the  32nd  parallel  and  the  Ko- 
rean War  began.  For  two  years  this  "ml ted 
'but  bloody  wL.  involving  Chinese  as  we^l  a 
North  Korean  forces,  served  to  divert  Amerl 
can   attention   from   Indo-Chin,.   where   t^e 
Vletmlnh      forces      steadily      strengthened. 
WheTher  planned  or  not,  this  was  an  example 
of  the  kliid  of  reciprocal  action  for  which  the 
Communists  are  past  masters^ 

After  ihe  Korean  War,  US,  aid  to  the 
French  and  the  Associated  States  "f  Jndo- 
Shlna  increased  rapidly,  until  In  1954  we 
^•ere  navlng  isr  of  the  total  c^st  of  the 
war  Xo  united  States,  however,  had  no  part 
Tn  the  policies  or  conduct  of  the  war  at  that 
iwee-a  fact  which  caused  considerable 
M!Ln  between  French  and  American 
representatives  in  Indo-Chlna. 

The  rest  of  this  sad  chapter  up  to  the 
cozening  of  the  Geneva  Conference  ,n 
1954,  the  Vletmlnh  victory  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu. 
and  t^  withdrawal   of  France  from  Indo 
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C'r^.T..^   13  perhaps  beccer  known  to  you,  lor  It 
IS  weli-pu'ollclzed  now 

There  are  three  points,  however,  which  I 
think  deserve  special  attention.  The  first  Is 
that  after  eight  years  of  warfare  the  armies 
of  France  and  the  Associated  States  were 
never  defeated  in  any  over-all  military  sense. 
The  political  will  of  France  to  continue  the 
artruggle  simply  gave  out  and  Prance,  under 
Premier  Mendes-Prance.  got  out  as  best  she 
could.  Actually,  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  were  somewhat  more  favor- 
able to  the  non-communist  side  than  one 
might  have  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  did  not  want  to  settle  for  a  divided 
Viet  Nam.  even  temporarily,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  Russia  and  China,  among 
others. 

The  second  fact  of  importance  is  that  the 
United  States,  when  faced  with  a  decision  In 
1954  of  whether  or  not  to  Intervene  with  com- 
bat forces,  decided  against  doing  so.  despite 
strong  voices  in  the  EUsenhower  administra- 
tion who  thought  that  we  should.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  Honorable  Walter  S.  Robert- 
son is  with  us  tonight — and  I  do  hope  that 
after  my  remarks  on  this  period,  which  he 
knows  so  well,  he  will  straie;hten  us  out  about 
it  from  firsthand  experience. 

The  third-  point  is  that  even  then  the 
United  St<iSes  was  of  two  minds  about  this 
matter.  Ther?  were  "doves"  and  there  were 
"hawks"  then,  and  people  in  between.  There 
was  no  strong  national  consensus  among  the 
American  people  and  US.  action,  while  gen- 
erally in  support  of  Prance  and  the  Associated 
States,  was  in  that  period  ftnally  ineffectual. 
The  second  chapter  starts  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps 
and  the  partitioning  of  Indo-China.  when 
all  the  world  expected  South  Viet  Nam  to 
stagger  and  to  fall  quickly  into  the  arms  of 
Hanoi.  This  period  begins  with  what  has 
been  called  'the  mirlacle  of  Diem."  Inci- 
dentally, let  me  say  that  the  pronunciation 
of  President  Dlem's  name  is  "Zlem"  even 
though  it  starts  with  a  D  I  have  found 
quite  often  that  after  a  remark  about  this 
period  I  was  accused  of  lisping,  or  people 
didn't  understand  whom  I  meant.  I  mean  the 
fomaer  president  of  Viet  Nam.  Ngo  Dlnh 
D:em.  spelled  Diem  This  period  begins  with 
w;i,i-  has  been  called  "the  miracle  of  Diem." 
I:  ends  in  1963  with  the  overthrow  and  as- 
sassination of  President  Diem.  The  record 
is  one  of  a  remarkable  recovery  by  South 
Viet  Nam.  based  on  a  do-it-yourself  philoso- 
phy and  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the 
United  States.  It  is.  I  think,  a  record  of 
which  both  South  Vietnam  and  America  can 
be  proud — except  for  the  last  sudden  fatal 
months  in  1963.  It  is  a  record  nearly  blotted 
out  by  more  recent  events  and.  I  think,  by 
deliberate  intent — for  reasons  which  will  be- 
come clearer  later  on. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  period  of  1954  to 
the  present  in  terms  of  a  classic  Greek  drama. 
The  first  act  is  the  story  of  the  gradual  trl- 
v;mph  of  relatively  good  men  and  good  ideas 
o.er  relatively  bad  men  and  bad  Ideas.  The 
second  act  depicts  the  act  of  hubns.  when 
our  country  setting  its  Judgment  and  its 
power  above  that  of  the  people  and  govern- 
ment It  was  helping,  encouraged  a  revolu- 
tion against  its  ally.  The  third  and  present 
act  unfolds  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  act  of  hubns.  The  fourth  act  Is  yet  to 
be  revealed.  It  will  be  revealed.  I  think, 
either  in  greater  tragedy  or  In  the  regaining 
6:  America's  unity,  in  the  strengthening  of 
her  moral  integrity,  and  in  the  regeneration 
of  her  leadership. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  provided  among  other  things  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Independence  and 
neutral  status  of  Viet  Nam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  the  temporary  division  of  Viet  Nam 
at  the  17th  parallel  pending  a  vote  on  unifi- 
cation. The  armed  forces  of  both  sides  were 
to  be  ■withdrawn  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories and  neither  side  was  to  be  reinforced 


from  outside.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
an  exchange  of  civilians,  at  their  choice. 
Neither  the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam 
nor  the  United  States  signed  the  Accords  but 
the  dnited  States  agreed  not  to  violate  them, 
and  South  Viet  Nam.  under  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlera, 
tacitly  accepted  them  with  one  exception, 
the  provision   on   unification. 

Both  halves  of  Viet  Nam  at  that  time  were 
beset  by  great  difficulties  and  faced  Her- 
culean tasks  of  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment. To  the  surprise  of  most  observers,  prog- 
ress towards  order  and  economic  stability 
was  faster  in  the  South  than  in  the  North, 
due  in  part  to  more  abundant  food  supplies 
and  despite  the  absorption  of  900,000  refugees 
from  the  North.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Hanoi 
did  not  press  at  that  time  for  unification  as 
provided  in  the  Geneva  Accords.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
had  his  hands  full  in  coping  with  Iniernal 
problems,  including  a  violent  peasants  re- 
volt, and  was  presumably  as  unsure  of  the 
out-come  of  the  referendum  as  was  President 
Diem.  lu  any  event,  there  ensued  a  period  of 
competition  of  a  relatively  peaceful  sort  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Saigon,  as  each  strove  by 
different  means  to  bring  some  order  and  a 
measure  of  economic  viability  Into  their 
shattered  countries.  The  miracle  of  Diem 
consisted  of  the  fact  that  having  formed  a 
government  under  conditions  of  wild  dis- 
order In  the  South,  in  a  country  which  had 
not  known  Independence  for  four  genera- 
tions, he  was  able  to  inspire  the  respect  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  problems  confronting 
him.  I  knew  this  man  well,  after  the  Amer- 
ican press  had  largely  turned  against  him. 
To  me  the  secret  of  his  success  was  his  moral 
integrity.  I  wish  there  were  one  like  him  in 
Viet  Nam  now. 

Prom  1955  to  1960.  South  Viet  Nam.  with 
.American  aid  of  about  S150  million  a  year, 
accomplished  the  following.  Rice  production 
rose  from  2.8  million  metric  tons  to  4.6  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  rubber  production  rose  from 
66.000  metric  tons  to  over  79.000.  Diversifica- 
tion ef  crops  was  encouraged,  resulting  in 
large  increases  in  jute,  kapok,  copra,  tea, 
coffee,  fruit,  vegetables.  By  1961.  80  agricul- 
ture extension  agents  were  working  In  32  pro- 
vinces, 5744-T  clubs  (the  Vietnamese  version 
of  otir  own  4-H  clubs)  with  a  membership 
of  20,681  rural  boys  and  girls  were  active  in 
2.330  villages.  New  lands  were  opened  for 
re-settlement.  By  1961  over  200,000  people 
had  taken  up  new  lands,  each  family  receiv- 
ing five  hectares,  about  12  acres,  of  which  one 
hectare  had  been  cleared  by  the  govern- 
ment— the  rest  they  cleared  themselves.  Near- 
ly one  million  refugees  from  the  North  had 
been  re-settled  in  one  way  or  another  and 
enabled  to  become  contributing  members  of 
society,  I  have  visited  a  number  of  these  vil- 
lages, often  in  the  company  of  President 
Diem.  To  get  out  from  Saigon  and  see  this 
progress  in  the  countryside  was  always  a 
heartening  experience. 

The  commercial  catch  of  fish  under  gov- 
ernment help  rose  from  about  100.000  tons  In 
1955  to  250,000  tons  in  1961.  The  govern- 
ment's farm  credit  program  loaned  over  3 
billion  piastres  to  over  one  million  farm 
families.  A  national  agriculture  college  was 
established  with  a  student  body  of  300.  97 
district  farmers  associations  were  serving  778 
villages  and  292  farm  cooperatives  were  es- 
tablished with  a  membership  of  110,000  and 
a  paid-in  capital  of  over  50  billion  piastres 
I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  .statistics 
I  cite  them  because  I  daresay  you  saw  little 
or  nothing  about  these  accomplishments  in 
the  American  press.  I  remember  giving  these 
facts  and  figures  and  others  like  "hem  to 
members  of  the  press  corps  in  Saigon.  No 
articles  appeared  on  them  to  my  knowledge 
Most  of  the  reporters  there  were  more  inter- 
ested In  the  bloody  side  of  the  struggle,  and 
in  criticizing  the  government's  shortcomings. 
This  period  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  Industrial  base  in  a  country  which  had 
had  until  then  almost  no  Industry  whatever. 
51  manufacturing  firms  were  established  In 


South  Viet  Nam  from  1955-1961-  Tlie  largest 
plants  were  in  textiles  which  attracted  560 
million  piastres  of  investments.  New  fac- 
tories reduced  the  Imports  of  refined  sugar 
from  25,000  metric  tons  In  1954  to  zero  in 
1961.  By  manufacturing  many  of  the  things 
required  ai.d  formerly  imported.  South  Viet 
Nam  saved  S35  to  S40  million  annually  in 
foreign  exchange. 

In  transportation  and  communications,  by 
1958,  the  entire  railroad  line  was  operating 
for  the  first  time  in  12  years  Tliree  major 
highways  were  completed  and  others  were 
under  construction.  14 ^j  million  cubic  meters 
of  infill  was  dredged  from  canals,  restoring 
the  water  transport  system  in  the  delta  area. 
Electric  power  generation  doubled 

In  health  measures.  3.500  hamlet  health 
stations  were  established;  training  facilities 
for  health  workers  were  developed:  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  graduating  from  medical 
schools  increased  rapidly;  facilities  were  de- 
veloped to  train  120  professional  nurses  an- 
nually; and  100  assistant  nurses.  By  1962. 
small  but  well  equipped  .surgical  wings  were 
added  to  25  of  the  40  provincial  hospitals 
in  South  Viet  Nam  A  malaria  eradication 
program  was  established,  dramatically  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  malaria  cases. 

In  education,  the  number  of  students, 
teachers,  and  classrooms  were  more  than 
doubled  in  5  years.  Two  new  universities 
were  established — one  in  Hue  and  one  In 
Dalat.  Pour  new  Technical  vocational  schools 
were  opened.  .\  government  Information  pro- 
gram and  library  facilities  were  established 
In  most  of  the  41  provinces  and  in  all  'he 
major  cities. 

A  native  army  of  350,000  men  was  raised. 
equipped,  trained,  deployed  .\  civil  guard 
for  the  protection  of  the  peasants  in  the 
provinces  was  similarly  formed— all  this  with 
American  equipment  and  training.  Police  for 
the  cities,  and  rural  police  forces,  were  es- 
tablished, equipped  and  trained  These  were 
major,  difficult  accomplishments.  I  cannot 
begin  to  do  justice  to  those  involved  in  these 
few  sentences. 

In  1955  South  Viet  Nam  drew  up.  ratified, 
and  put  into  effect  a  constitution  and  a  sys- 
tem of  free  national  elections  This  was  a 
brand  new  concept  of  government  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  That  it  did  not  work. 
perfectly  was  no  surprise.  The  surprise  was 
that  it  worked  as  well  ;\s  it  did.  Their  con- 
stitution, modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  provided  for  an  elected  president  and 
vice  president,  an  elected  lefrlslature.  a  cab- 
inet of  responsible  ministers,  and  a  supreme 
court.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  elected  president 
in  1955  and  re-elected  in  1961.  Elections  for 
the  National  Assembly  were  held  regularly 
until  October  1963.  It  Is  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  roots  of  self-government  In  Viet 
Nam  were  planted  more  firmly  under  Presi- 
dent Diem  than  ever  before  or  since.  And  all 
this  was  done  while  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
were  underway  to  knit  together  a  torn,  con- 
fused, heterogeneous,  and  devastated  coun- 
try. This  was  "the  miracle  of  Diem." 

Next  we  come  to  what  I  term  the  period 
of  renewed  aggression"  This  began  in  1959. 
It  is  still  continuing,  but  in  a  different 
form.  The  aggression  started  slowly,  covert- 
Iv,  subtly.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  in  the 
South  and  having  gotten  a  firm  grip  on  the 
North.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  decided  that  Viet  Nam 
.=^hould  be  reunited,  by  force  if  necessary.  He 
had  a  legal  cover  for  this— the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954,  He  also  had  ready  tools — the 
Vletmlnh  organizers,  armed  cadres,  and  sym- 
pathizers who  were  left  behind  in  the  South 
after  the  accords. 

The  first  objective  of  the  aggression  was 
to  undermine  the  government  of  the  South, 
to  set  back  or  if  possible  to  destroy  what  had 
been  so  painfully  built  up  by  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  years  The  instru- 
ments were  slander,  propaganda,  incitement 
of  local  grievances,  promises,  threats — work- 
ing up  to  terror,  destruction,  kidnappings, 
and   murders — reinforced   at   each  stage   by 
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directions,  supplies  and  trained  agents  from 

the  North.  ,        _      ^in,.,* 

Here  I  must  explain  several  terms.  What 
IS  the  difference  between  the  Vletmlnh  and 
the  Viet  Cong?  I  am  sure  you  know.  V^tmlnh 
s  the  term  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  used  for  his  inde- 
pendence  movement   starting   way   back   in 
1946.  It  means  roughly  "Vietnamese  nation- 
alists ■•  You  can  see  why  President  D'em  did 
not   want   to  leave  President  Ho  Chi   Mlnh 
in  possession  of  this  term.  Diem,  too,  was  a 
nationalist  and  so  were  his  followers,  and  so 
thev  began  to  call  the  terrorists  in  the  south 
"Viet  Cong,"  which  means  Vietnamese  com- 
munists.  Behind   this   distinction   in   terms 
lies  a  distinction  in  organization  and   per- 
haps in  alms,  although  less  so  i-ow  than  for- 
merlv    I  think.  I  refer  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  National  Liberation  Front  in  the 
south  and  the  government  in  Hanoi,  and  to 
the  Viet  Cong  military  organization  in  the 
south   as   distinct   from   North   Viet   Nams 
regular  army  units  infiltrated  Into  the  South. 
The    National    Liberation    Front    was    pub- 
liclv    proclaimed    in     i960    i>s    the    politlca 
soearhead  of  the  Viet  Cong  organization.  It 
seems  to  have  had  two  major  purposes;   to 
consolidate    and    direct    the    Viet    Cong    ter- 
rorists and  guerillas  and  to  coordinate  vrtth 
Hanoi.  The  Viet  Cong  leaders  in  the  South 
at  first  had  some  difficulties  with  Hanoi    and 
vice  versa.  Some  southern  Viet  Cong  did  not 
relish   the   prospect   of   being  swallowed   up 
bv  Hanoi,  and  most  did  not  like  taking  orders 
from   Hanoi.   This  refiected   the   widespread 
Vietnamese  factionalism  and  jealousy.  I  saw 
considerable   evidences   of   these   differences 
When  I  was  there,  but  it  was  clear  neverthe- 
less even  seven  vears  ago,  that  the  Viet  Cong 
were  dependent'  upon  Hanoi's  help  to  keep 
going  and  couldn't  have  sustained  their  sub- 
versive  activities   without   it.   I   think   it   is 
probably   too  late   now   to   count   on   or   to 
exploit  differences  of  alms  between  the  two. 
President  Kennedy,   you   remember,   came 
into  office  in  January,   1961.  Southeast  Asia 
was  one  of   his   graver   problems.  Laos   and 
South  Viet  Nam  were  weakening  under  in- 
creased communist  insurgency.  He  and  his 
government  decided  on  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Laos  and  at  the  same  time  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  American  support  to  the 
government   and  people  of   South  Vietnam. 
This  must  have  seemed  rather  strange  to  the 
strategists    in    Moscow,    Peking,    and   Hanoi 
who   despite  their  differences,  tended  to  looK 
upon  the  whole  of  Indo-Chlna  as  one  stra- 
tegic area.  Thev  saw  their  opportunity  and 
did   not   fail    to   take   advantage   of   it    The 
treaty  on  Laos,  negotiated  by  Averlll  Harrl- 
man,  signed  in  Geneva  in  1962  and  never  lived 
UD  to  bv  the  communist  signatories,  promp.- 
iv  turned  the   Ho  Chi   Minh   trail   into  the 
"Harriman   Memorial   Highway."    >l   did  no. 
coin   the  phrase.  1    The  treaty  on  Laos  gave 
immunity  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  take 
control  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Laos  ana 
to  infiltrate  South  Vietnam  while  tying  the 
hands  of  our  side.  At  best  the  Laotian  settle- 
ment can  be  regarded,  I  'h'"''' f^°"^.°^,^,f,^ 
poorer  alternatives  in  an  admittedly  difficult 
and  awkward  situation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Viet  Cong  attempt  to  un- 
dermine progress  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
paralyze  its  government  was  making  alarm- 
ing headwav.  One  of  the  figures  I  remember 
from  mv  briefings   for  my  Vietnam  assign- 
ment was  the  ligure  2.400.  This  was  reportedly 
the  number  of  South  Vietnamese  governn^ent 
officials,    non-military,   assassinated   or   Kia- 
napped  by  the  Viet  Cong  in   1960,  the  year 
before   I   got   there— minor  officials,  for   the 
most  part,  who  were  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Diem  government,  the  agriculture  ex- 
tension agents,  road  engineers,  dredge  fore- 
men   district  chiefs,  school  teachers,  doctors 
and  nurses,  anti-malaria  teams,  and  othei^. 
Twenty-four  hundred  of  them  killed  or  kid- 
napped in  one  year.  Was  this  a  popular  up- 
rising against  an  unpopular  governpient  as 
some   would   have   us   believe?   Or  was   it   a 
planned,    deliberate    strategj^  of    aggression 


aealnst  a  constitutional  Uee  government? 
From  all  the  evidence  I  had,  and  it  was  con- 
siderable, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  It 
was  certalnlv  the  latter. 

In    Mav    1961,   Vice   President    Lyndon   B. 
Johnson  arrived  in  Saigon.  He  w.^  f  ^°"1P*- 
nied  bv  his  wife  and  a  group  of  officials  from 
Washington,  including  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedv    family.    President    Kennedy    ha^    re- 
quested  Mr.   Johnson  to  go  to  Vletna^   to 
survev  the  situation  first-hand.  Tlie  new  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  was  facing  im- 
portant decisions.  I  was  then  the  new  am- 
bassjidor  to  Saigon.  My  wife,  my  fa"?">''  '""! 
I  h^  arrived  48  hours  before.  Vice  Pres Went 
and   Mrs.  Johnson  were  guests  of  Presideiit 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  No  such  high  American  of- 
ficials   had    been    in    South    Vietnam    since 
Vice  President  Nixon's  trip  in  1957.  Mr.  John- 
son's visit  consisted  of  four  whirlwind  days 
of  conferences  with  President  Diem  and  h  s 
advisers,  inspection  trips  in  lUid  around  bal- 
gon.   receptions,   public   appearances^  hand- 
shakings, dinners,  and  more  '^°"ff  ^  „lce 
a  participant,  I  was  lr"pressed  by  the  \  Ice 
President's  drive   and   energy,   by   President 
Dlem's  calm  determination  and  force  of  char- 
acter  and  above  all  by  the  enormous  differ- 
ences of  approach  to  political  leadership  be- 
^weln  the  two  men.  The  one  occidental  and 
the  othep^orlental,  the  one  forceful  and  the 
other  re^rved,  the  one  seeking  popular  ap- 
proval and  the  other  seeking  respect,  the  one 
democratic   in   our  sense,   the     'ther   pater- 
nalistic in  his  attitude  towards  his  people,  in 
rhlgc^  Mandarin  tradition.  Yet  there  was 
an  evident  rapport  between  them 
\t  the  farewell  dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
posed   a    glowing   toast    to    the   Vietnamese 
Sdent     "TO   the    Ge.>rge    Washington    of 
Vll^nam  •  he  said,  and  we  all  drank  a  toast 
in  warmchampagne.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  mv  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

prom  the  shambles  of  o<:^»P«^'°";,,^  ,V^'°". 
and  war.  a  new  society  was  '^^Jng  built.  But 
now  again  it  was  under  attack.  Would  it  be 
capable  of  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  self 
government,  while  at  the  sanae  t'fne  figM^-^S 
of  a  renewed  and  vicious  subversive  -attack? 
could  the  two  countries.  South  Vietnam  and 
Amerlca-so  disparate  in  size,  strength,  out- 
fcS^k  ■  and  ways  of  doing  thlngs^find  a  for- 
mula for  working  more  closely  together  in 
^e  r  common  interest?  What  was  the  com- 
mon interest?  These  were  the  central  ques- 
Uons  we  pondered  and  discussed  seven  years 

^^That  was  in  May  of  1961-the  rh»d-way 
rvotnt  between  the  French  withdrawal  from 
ffo-Chlna^d  today.  President  Kennedy^ 
you  remember,  had  been  inaugurated  In 
j^uary.  President  Diem  had  been  re  e,e^ed 
in  April.  Less  than  three  years  latei.  they 
were  both  dead.  . 

The  United  States  and  the  government  of 
south  Vietnam  quickly  arrived  a^  an  un- 
derstanding. There  were  three  agreed  ^rm^ 
ciDles  underlvlng  increased  U.S.  aid  to  boutn 
vTet^  in  196i:  one.  the  South  Vietnamese 

through  their  elected  go'^^^^t^ns^thlTet 
to  prosecute  their  struggle  against  theVl^t 
Cong  more   intensively   In   all   respect-eco- 
nomic      social      and      poUtlcal-behlnd      a 
Strengthened  military  shield.  Two.  the  U.S. 
undertook  to  help  bv  Increased  material  aid 
and  b^dvlce  and  training.  The  Introduction 
ofUS.    combat    forces,    however,    was    de- 
finitely ruled  out.  President  Diem  did  not 
want  them,  and  President  K-nedy  did  not 
want  to  send  them.  Three,  there  would  be  no 
interference  by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam— no  attempt 
to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  nor  to  take  control  of  the  con- 
duct   of   the   struggle.   Both    Parties   agreed 
that  it  had  to  be  a  Vietnamese  victory  if  it 
was  to  endure.  .^     .      „#    , 

These  principles  formed  the  basis  of  a 
partnership  of  good  faith  directed  toward  a 
common  end.  the  defense  of  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 


their  own  future  without  coercion    force  or 
terror    They  rested   on   a  fact  which   is   as 
sound  todav  as  it  was  then-that  indigenous 
nationalism   has  to   be   the   mainspring   of 
roststjince  to  the  communists. 
''Srvi^tnam-s  appeal  for  more  aid  was 
ar^wered  by  the  United  States  under  Presl- 
d^T  Kennedy  for  the   following  main  rea- 
sons    The  south   Vietnamese  people   under 
President    Diem    had    shown    courage,    per- 
severance and  progress  for  six  years^As  a  peo- 
ple they  seemed  worthy  of  support  in  their 
determination  to  remain  free.  They  appeared 
to  Se  best  bet  for  making  a  stand  aga  txst 
the  louthward  thrust  of  Asian  cornrnunlsnv 
south    Vietnam    was    more    accessible    than 
Laos  and  relatively  well-governed.  The  South 
Vietnamese    were    anti-Chinese    ;ui    well    as 
anti-communist    They  held  the  key  to  the 
rice  bowl  of  Asia,  the  lower  Mekong  Delta^ 
They  were  by  treaty  under  the  protection 

""^An^^alfeement    was    worked    out   between 
president  Diem   and  myself  following  Gen- 
er^  Maxwell  Taylor's  visit  to  Vietnam  and 
was   promptly   approved   by   Pi-^'d"!^   Ken- 
nedy   It  provided  vigorous  new  programs  of 
action  to  protect  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
'to    win    them    solidly    to    the    governments 
side— without  enlarging  the  area  of  confilct, 
without  inviting  outside  ^,^,^^7 "^^^ ^,"'- 
out  undercutting  the  essential  spirit  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism,  and  without  the  v^e  of 
American   combat  forces.   To   make   the  ar- 
^gement  work  in  practice.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  high  degree  of  na^tual  confi- 
dence between  the  members  of  our  ml^on 
in    Saigon    and    the   members   of    the   Viet- 

"rTnftmctrns"^w.th  which  I  t^oroughlv 
aereed    laid  heavy  emphasis  on   building  a 
bridge 'of  confidence  strong  enough  to  carrv 
the  load  of  advice  and  aid  which   we  were 
tivlng.  Since,   as  was  right  and   proper, j'e 
fould  not  command,  we  had  to  rely  on  per- 
son and  mutual   confidence.  We   had   to 
be  prepared  for  some  disappointments  and 
mistrations    for  occasional   misunderstand - 
ngs  for  patient  negotiation,  and  for  keeping 
o^^  American  jnfluence   "^'f "  ;„  '"^^^, 
m  order  not  to  give  credence  to  the  Viet  Cong 
propaganda  that  the  Diem  government  were 
puS  of  the  Americans.  We  had  to  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  on  occasion  that  American 
prescriptions  were  not  always  the  best  reme- 
dies in  Vietnam.  .)^yone  who  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  trvln/bv  cable  to  persuade  Wash- 
fnet^n  that  a  X  approved  by  the  Natlona 
security  Courvfll  has  some  flaws  in  it  will 
know  how  hard  this  Is. 

BV  and  large  this  program  of  help  and  ad- 
vice worked  well  for  two  years.  The  tesu 
n^^ny  o  the  enemy  is  more  eloquent  than 
what  I  can  sav.  These  axe  quotations  from 
Wilfred  Burchett,  the  Australian  io^^^^}- 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  both 
The  Hanoi  government  and  the  Viet  Cong. 
According  to  Burchett,  Ho  Chi  Minh  said: 
"196"  w^  definitely  Dlem's  year."  Another 
quotation,  according  to  Burchett.  was  from 
?he  Viet  Cong:  "We  could  not  have  Imagined 
thL  the  united  SUtes  would  be  so  stupid  as 
tn  null  the  rug  from  under  Diem. 

confidence  was  established  at  all  levels  of 
our  mission  with  their  Vietnamese  opposite 
numbers,  with  gratifying  results.  This  ap- 
pU^  to  civilian  as  well  as  military  actlvltl^^ 
mteUigence  collection  and  analysis^  poUce 
training  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the 
oSn  Irms  policy."  land  distribution  the 
?ommuXiti5ns  network,  and  last  but  not 
Last  the  placement  of  the  best  available 
men  for  th'^  Innumerable  jobs  that  had  to 
be  done  in  the  countryside. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  deep  admiration  for  the  A']?^^;^^^^, 
I  worked  with,  military  and  civilian,  for  their 
accomplishments  during  this  Perl°d  Jhe 
vast  majority  understood  their  dlfflcult  and 
delicate  advisory  roles  and  fj^led  them  out 
to  the  benefit  of  our  ^o^f^^y.  It  Is  a  mark 
of  their  accomplishments  that  in  1963,  when 
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I  left  Vietnam,  the  government  had  re-estab- 
lished effective  control  In  75%  of  the  country 
as  Agjainst  2b'^'r  two  years  earlier.  The  cost  In 
American  lives  over  a  period  of  eight  years 
xas  98  men  killed. 

When  I  went  to  say  goodbye  to  my  friend 
President  Diem  in  August  of  1963,  he  looked 
at  me  earnestly  and  asked,  "Does  your  de- 
parture mean  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  changed  Its  policy  from  what  yoti 
and  I  agreed  two  and  one-half  years  ago?" 
I  replied.  "Mr.  President.  I  have  been  assured 
on  highest  authority  from  Washington  that 
It  does  not.  You  can  rely  on  that" — and  I 
showed  him  the  telegram  signed  by  Secretary 
Rusk  referring  to  "highest  authority,"  which 
meant  the  President.  Diem  thought  a  mo- 
ment and  said.  "Mr.  Ambassador.  I  believe 
you  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  believe 
the  message  you  have  received."  I  said,  "Mr. 
President,  you  must  believe  it.  Otherwise,  all 
that  we  have  accomplished  will  be  destroyed. 
You  and  I  know  that  confidence  anffThiUual 
respect  is  the  sole  basis  for  successfuV  co- 
operation between  our  two  countrKes." 

'A'hen  I  left  Saigon  on  .\ugust  15,  1963,  I 
inew  I  had  not  convinced  Diem  that  Ameri- 
can policy  would  remain  the  same.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  was  right.  Two  months  and 
fifteen  days  later  President  Diem  was  over- 
thrown and  ;tssassinat«d,  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 196X  Tills  was  done,  not  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  but  by  a  group  of  Vietnamese  generals 
encouraged  by  the  U.S.  government.  The 
thing  I  blame  myself  most  for  in  twenty-two 
years  of  government  service  is  my  failure  to 
persuade  the  State  Department  and  President 
Kennedy  that  this  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
Vietnam  and  for  the  United  States.  I  had  at 
that  time  been  relieved  as  ambassador  and 
was  back  in  Washington  on  another  Job.  But 
nevertheless  I  should  have  been  able  to  make 
otu-  government  see  what  would  happen. 

The  Vietnamese  generals  who  overthrew 
President  Diem  still  rule  in  Saigon.  Their 
new  constitution  and  civilian  clothes  do  not 
hide  this  fact  In  Washington  some  of  those 
•^•ho  encouraged  the  generals  and  promised 
them  support  still  make  policy  on  Vietnam. 

What  Was  the  explanation  of  this  sudden 
disastrous  change  in  .\merlcnn  policy?  Why 
did  the  Kennedy  administration  turn  on  its 
proven  ally  and  connive  in  his  overthrow? 
President  Kenni^dy  was  warned  ai?ainst  this 
action.  .Amon^  those  who  wariied  him  w;is 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  is  indeed 
ironic  tliat  President  Johnson  is  now  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  that  act.  It  is  even 
more  ironic  that  he  has  been  ii.ider  attack 
by  menders  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
Aho  faiTj.-ed  it.  And  it  Is  incredible,  to  me  at 
least,  that  he  retains  among  his  principal 
advisers  some  of  those  who  engineered  it. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  iii  US.  policy? 
First,  the  press.  American  pret.s  reporting 
from  Saigon  in  1963  and  ca.-iier  w  s  generally, 
iri  my  opinion,  inaccurate,  prejudiced,  super- 
ficial, and  misleading.  There  were  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  but  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  public  information  on  Vietnam  was  preju- 
diced and  slanted — in  some  ca^es  towantis  the 
editorial  line  oi  the  reporters  paper.  This 
had  a  profound  elTect  on  American  public 
opinion.  It  also  had  a  profound  effect  on 
Vietnamese  opinion,  since  American  press 
articles  were  played  back  to  South  Vietnam 
in  Vietnamese  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

Second,  in  the  State  Department  and  even 
In  the  White  House  staff  there  was  a  small 
group  who  had  been  against  Diem  for  years. 
They  had  been  squelched  and  silenced  for 
awhile  by  Presiuent  Kennedy's  earlier  fort- 
right  decisions  but  they  remained  basically 
unconvinced. 

Third,  with  American  public  opinion  al- 
ready prejudiced  against  the  Diem  govern- 
mei^.t  and  with  certain  elements  in  the  State 
Department  working  for  a  change  In  U.S. 
pciiy.  there  came  in  mld-1963  the  Buddhist 
criiis  A  sudden  series  of  violent  events  In 
Vietn.un  shocked  ^nd  confused  the  world. 
Whether   or   not.    or    to    what   extent,    Viet 


Cong  strategists  were  behind  the  Buddhist 
agitation,  I  do  not  know.  While  I  was  there 
we  never  got  conclusive  evidence,  although 
the  parallel  between  the  Buddhist  objectives 
as  they  developed  and  the  tactical  alms  of 
the  Viet  Cong  were  striking.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  clear.  A  clever  and  inhumane  political 
plot  came  through  to  the  American  public 
as  a  genuine  revolt  against  religious  persecu- 
tion, exactly  as  the  Buddhist  agitators  had 
intended. 

I  said  then  and  repeat  now  that  during 
my  two  and  a  half  years  of  work  and  observa- 
tion throughout  South  Vietnam  I  saw  no 
evidence  whatsoever  of  religious  persecution 
on  the  part  of  the  Diem  government.  Soon 
after  my  recall  from  Vietnam  in  August  of 
1963,  I  had  a  brief  revealing  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk.  Pointing  out 
that  lie  himself  had  stated  a  few  months 
before  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  prog- 
ress made  In  Vietnam,  I  asked  him  why  the 
State  Department  had  turned  so  sharply 
against  the  Diem  government.  Mr.  Rusk's 
reply  was,  "We  cannot  stand  any  more  burn- 
ings." Behind  this  laconic  statement  there 
lay  a  dismal  lack  of  understanding  and  Judg- 
ment. This  was  the  atmosphere,  then,  in 
which  vital  decisions  were  being  made  in 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1963.  "We  cannot 
stand  any  more  burnings."  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  these  burnings  were  not  the  last 
protest  suicides,  either  in  Vietnam  or  In 
America. 

In  those  hectic  days  American  public 
opinion  was  imderstandably  confused.  But 
our  policy  makers  in  Washington  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  farslghted.  For  them  to 
yield  to  popular  misconceptions  and  encovir- 
age  a  coup  d'etat  was  in  my  Judgment  un- 
just to  an  honorable  ally  and  irresponsible 
to  the  American  people. 

I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  going  over 
my  time:  I  will  try  to  summarize  very  quickly 
from  that  point  on  what  happened  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  The  overthrow  of  the  government 
that  had  ex.sted  in  South  Vietnam  for  nine 
years  left  a  political  vacuum  into  which  the 
Viet  Cong  came  storming  back.  The  gov- 
ernment was  paralyzed.  Tlie  province  chiefs, 
the  district  chiefs,  the  village  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  depended  on  the  constIti:tlonal  gov- 
ernment, no  longer  kn^  what  to  do.  The 
military  Junta  which  succeeded  the  Diem 
government  quarreled  among  themselves  and 
Jockeyed  for  position  and  power.  In  the  period 
of  less  than  three  years  there  were  nine 
different  governments.  You  remember  this 
period — a  revolving  succession  of  generals 
and  governments.  To  make  matters  worse, 
our  own  government  embraced  each  new 
faction  that  came  into  power  In  Saigon. 
Finally,  by  late  '64,  the  year  after  President 
Diem  had  been  ovtthrown,  the  situation 
became  so  bad  that^resident  Johnson  was 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  having  South 
Vietnam  go  down  the  drain  or  sending  in 
U.S.  combat  forces.  He  decided  to  take  the 
latter  fateful  step.  These  two  events  were  the 
turning  point,  in  my  Judgment,  of  the 
whole  affair. 

I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  the  deci- 
sion, whether  to  send  in  combat  forces  or 
not,  was  a  very,  very  difficult  one.  In  retro- 
spect one  can  think  of  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  could  have  been  done  rather  than  this 
Involvement  in  a  ground  war  ia  Asia — which 
was  the  very  thing  that  all  previous  U.S. 
administrations  since  1946  had  avoided,  with 
the  exception  of  Korea.  Yet.  I  am  sure  there 
Is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  does  not 
respect  the  bravery,  the  devotion  to  duty, 
of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  air  force,  marines  In 
Vietnam,  not  only  these  who  are  there  now 
but  those  who  have  been  there  over  the  past 
years.  Nothing  that  any  of  us  says  or  does 
could  have  the  intent  of  weakening  their  re- 
solve and  their  outstanding  devotion  to  duty. 
They  saved  Saigon — American  forces  did — in 
1965,  and  they  saved  it  again  In  1968  at  the 
time  of  the  Tet  offensive.  But  the  trouble 
is  Americans,  or  any  other  foreigners,  cant 


pacify  the  villages  and  the  dlstrlfcts  and  the 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  This  has  to  be 
done  by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

This  concludes  my  summary  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  U.S.  involvement.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  I 
think  this  is  well  known — the  political  vac- 
uum, the  Increase  in  Viet  Cong  control  in 
the  countryside,  the  Inefficiencies  of  the  gov- 
ernments, the  introduction  of  U.S.  combat 
forces,  and  the  continued  buildup  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides  and  the  intensity  of 
the  war. 

Let  me  now  try  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  briefly  to  summarize  my  thinking  on 
this  matter,  fcr  whatever  it  may  be  worth 
and  perhaps  as  an  introduction  to  questions. 

I  do  not  believe  now.  nor  have  I  ever  be- 
lieved, that  a  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  against  North  Vietnam  will  achieve 
in  itself  the  pacification,  stability,  or  long 
term  independence  of  South  Vietnam  nor 
the  permanent  containment  of  communism 
In  the  threatened  East  Asian  countries.  I  do 
recognize  that  the  thrust  of  the  communist 
movement,  however  much  certain  commun- 
ist countrle.s  may  differ  among  themselves. 
Is  continuous  and  implacable,  and  I  do  not 
expect  It  to  abate  soon.  I  expect  this  threat 
to  continue  in  Southeast  Asia — under  vari- 
ous forms — and  it  will  be  Just  as  implacable 
as  it  has  been  over  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  I  see.  however,  little  evidence  of  a  will 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  sup- 
port their  present  government  and  its  pol- 
icies sufficiently  to  achieve  the  real  victory, 
namely,  the  pacification,  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  rebuilding  of  a  stable 
and  viable  society  in  South  Vietnam.  I'm 
afraid  the  Viet  Cone  cancer  has  gone  lery  far 
Indeed,  spread  by  the  destruction  of  the 
war  and.  in  a  certain  sense,  by  the  very  pres- 
ence of  one  foreign  soldier  for  every  25  South 
Vietnamese  men.  women,  and  children. 

My  hope  for  the  success  of  our  policy  In 
Viet  Nam  since  the  revolution  in  1963  has 
diminished  steadily  with  each  failure  of  Viet- 
namese leadership  and  each  American  mili- 
tary escalation.  I  have  no  Illusions  about  the 
evils  and  the  dangers  twour  country  of  com- 
munist aims  and  methods.  I  have  no  doubts 
about  who  started  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
who  ought  to  win  it.  I  saw  It  start,  and  I  have 
no  moral  scruples  about  killing  those  who 
are  out  to  kill  you.  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  shock  to  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  far 
East  from  a  change  of  course  in  Vietnam  nor 
about  the  shock  to  our  own  pride.  I  recog- 
nize the  difiaculties  of  finding  a  turning  place 
on  the  road  of  military  escalation  which  does 
not  risk,  even  more  than  now,  the  lives  of 
Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  bona  fides  of 
our  enemies  and  their  backers,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  share  the  thought  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  lend  us  a  willing  hand  to  get  out 
of  our  difficulties — not  even  to  the  extent  that 
■  we  lent  them  one  to  get  out  of  Cuba.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  always  seemed  clear  to  me 
that  tlie  principal  aim  of  the  USSR  Is  to 
catch  up  with  America  by  any  means,  and 
whatever  she  can  do  to  bleed  us  white,  while 
bleeding  herself  little,  contributes  to  the  ful- 
filling of  that  aim.  Neither  can  we  expect 
much  help  'rom  r.nv  European  allies,  how- 
ever much  they  would  like  to  see  us  extricate 
ourselves.  No,  we  got  ourselves  into  this  pre- 
dicament and  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  a  way  out. 
Opinions  may — and  do — differ  on  where  we 
went  wrong.  I  have  given  you  my  view — we 
went  wrong  when  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion pulled  the  rug  on  the  Diem  sovernment 
three  rrionths  before  President  Kennedy  died. 
And  thiS"<;omes  from  one  who  admired  Presi- 
dent Kenhedy  for  many  qvialities,  among 
them  his  courage  to  admit  mistakes.  But  in 
my  judgment  the  errors  committed  in  Viet- 
nam have  overwhelmed  the  ideal — the  accu- 
mulated mistakes  have  turned  a  noble  effort 
into  a  near  disaster.  It  is  time.  I  think,  to 
reassess,  to  regroup,  and  to  recover  our  unity 
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and  our  strength  for  tests  that  are  surely  to 

come 

President     Johnson's     announcement     48 
hours  ago  opened  a  new  possibility— the  pos- 
sibility of  a  working  consensus  in  our  coun- 
try on  this  Issue.  It  to  me  was  an  act  of  real 
statesmanship.   His  renunciation   of   an   in- 
tention to  run  again  multiplied  many  times 
the  weight  of  his  peace  offer,  and  put  It  up 
much  more  squarely  to  the  other  side.  His 
call  for  national  unity  was  to  me  fundamen- 
tal, right,  and  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  solution 
In  Vietnam.  Holding  to  his  basic  belief  that 
the  U.S.  cannot  and  will  not  allow  commu- 
nist  aggression    to    go    unchecked   where   we 
can  etlectivelv  prevent  it,  he  did  not,  I  am 
glad   to   sav,   weaken   on   that   fundamental 
principle.     Recognizing     the     unacceptable 
danger  of  waiting  in  disunity  and  national 
paralysis  until  alter  elections,  he  gave  a  new 
dimension,  it  seems  to  me.  and  a  new  flexi- 
bility to  the  whole  problem,  and  greatly  en- 
hanced his  ability  to  deal  with  it    President 
Johnson   has   never   blamed   his  predecessor 
for  the  cruel  dilemma  he  inherited  in  Viet- 
nam in  November,  1963,  upon  succeeding  to 
the  presidency,  although  he  was  one  of  the 
few  in  the  Kennedy  administration  who  op- 
posed the  fatal  error  in  Vietnam  in  1963.  Yet, 
having  said  that,  I  think  that  his  introduc- 
tion and  buildup  of  U.S.  combat  forces,  as 
it  turned  out,  compounded  that  error.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  he  did  not  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  anybody  else,  even  in  the  face 
of  severe  political  attack  by  the  late  presi- 
dent's brother  and  closest  adviser,  shows  con- 
siderable  forbearance,   I   am   not   making  a 
political  speech  on  anybody's  behalf  but  this 
has  bearing,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  future  of 
Vietnam. 

The  de-escalation  announcement  leaves 
manv  question  marks,  of  course.  Will  Hanoi 
respond?  If  not,  what  about  our  550.000 
troops — their  safety,  tpelr  morale,  their  abil- 
ity to  carry  on?  If  Hanoi  does  respond,  what 
position  will  we  take  in  negotiations?  This  Is, 
of  course,  a  crucial  question.  Will  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  government  and  people 
shoulder  more  of  the  responsibility  or  will 
they  slump  as  the  result  of  this  development? 
These  and  many  other  questions  remain  to  be 
answered.  But  surely  a  new  possibility  has 
been  opened  b'N-  the  President— the  chance  to 
achieve  a  national  working  consensus  so 
desperately  needed.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
time  for  care  and  forbearance  in  political  de- 
bate and  public  Judgment.  If  as  President 
Johnson  evidently  sincerely  hopes,  our  na- 
tion can  find  a  measure  of  unity  now.  we 
may  be  able  at  last  to  retrieve  some  of  the 
errors  of  the  past  five  years.  Thank  you. 


The  decay  and  deterioration  of  our 
cities  is  so  evident  that  I  consider  the 
problems  on  earth  too  urgent  to  allow  us 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the  moon. 
I  would  forgo  rockets  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate rickets,  and  I  think  that  sophisti- 
cated missiles  are  less  important  than 
educated  citizens,  'When  we  give  priority 
to  guided  missiles  we  are  showing  mis- 
guided values. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  the  success 
of  the  U.S.  space  program  is  necessary  in 
order  to  oppose  communism  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  long  run.  we  will  be 
judged  by  the  fullness  of  American  life, 
by  the  fairness  of  our  society  and  by  the 
happiness  of  our  i^eople. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  EiLBF.RG,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business, 

Mrs.  Bolton  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  ,  for  Tliursday,  May  9. 
on  account  of  a  death. 

Mr.  Nichols  'at  the  rcauest  of  Mr. 
Albert),  lor  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr,  Wyatt  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  May  6, 
1968,  on  account  of  being  hospitalized 
at  Walter  Reed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  on  May  9. 
1968;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
■Winn*,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  PoFF  (at  :he  request  of  Mr.  Winn)  , 
for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


ROCKETS  OR  RICKETS? 

Mr,  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  ]3ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
discuss  ray  vote  against  the  NASA  au- 
thorization. I  think  that  it  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  I  am  willing  to 
match  my  talk  with  deeds  when  it  comes 
to  the  need  for  a  system  of  priorities  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Although  I  do  not  question  the  ulti- 
mate desirability  of  space  exploration,  I 
think  that  there  are  more  pressing  prob- 
lems which  must  be  faced  and  solved. 
Four  billion  dollars  is  equivalent  to 
S4,000  million,  as  compared  with  the  sum 
of  less  than  S500  million  which  will  be 
spent  on  the  model  cities  program  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  Randall  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priation bill. 

^The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DelClawson. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Pindley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr,  Wydler. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon.sin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Talcott. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RANDALL!  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  in.stanccs. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  in.stances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.BRINKLEY. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  ir^stances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Rivers  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Donohue. 
Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  Dorn. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Minshall  immediately  follo'wing 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jonas  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  on  H.R.  17023. 

Mr.  BoLAND  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  during  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  , 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  general  debate  immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  reading  of 
the  bill  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

Mr.  Wyman  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  on 
House  Resolution  1164,  today,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Button  to  extend  Ws  remarks  on 
H.R.  17023,  today,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.94«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Markovltz,  U,S.   Navy; 

S.  1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzios: 

S.I  180.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Ana 

S.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Brandla 
Don  I  nee  Praschnik  i ; 

S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 

S.  1828  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Elizabeth    iCh(^    Long; 

S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)  Long: 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  v  To.lar: 

S.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Anacleto  C.  Fernandez; 
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3.  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remirez  DeEstenoz;  , 

S.  2023    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virglllo  A. 
Axango.  M.D.; 

S.  2078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
De  Jongh; 

S  2132    An  act  for  the  relief  of  X>r.  Robert 
L.  Ceepedes; 

S.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Trejo  Padron; 

S.  2149.  An  act  for  .the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  J. 
Guljarro; 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Relnaldo  Nunez  Baez; 

3.  2193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez; 

S.  2256  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
garita Lorlgados; 

S.  2285.  An   act   for   the  relief   of  Gordon 
Shlh  Gum  Lee; 

3.2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco GulUermo  Gomez-Inguanzo; 

S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalbert©  Quevedo-Avlla; 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teo- 
baldcfcuervo-Castlllo: 

S.  2404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez;  and 
.    S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia. 


Papers.  House  Report  No.  1366.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


.ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  R-\ND.A.LL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
thai  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  37  minutes,  p.m.*  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  May  9, 
1^68.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XKIV.  executive 
cDmmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1827.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  activities  of  the  OfiBce  of 
the  Inspector  General.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  providing  for  the  alteration 
of  the  General  Services  .'Administration  re- 
gional office  building,  Washington.  D.C..  pur- 
suant to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  --AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cia'-i.-e  2  of  r'jJe  XIII.  reports  of 
conimittee.s  vere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pnntmg  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  .ANDERSON  oi  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1168.  Resolution 
orovldlng  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1224.  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joirit  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  ad- 
ditional term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in 
that  position  on  Ap,rll  1.  1968  i  Rept.  No. 
13641.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1169.  Resolution 
prcn-iding  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16911, 
a  bhl  to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
facility  baseti  on  special  drawing  rights  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept.  No,  13651.  Referred  to 
'he  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
■VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Comnilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  16187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
sundry  claimants,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1367 1.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

r\ 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

H.R.  17118.  .\  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  17119.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  poitage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  17120.  A  bill  to  encour.ige  the  growth 
of  international  trade  .^)n  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  i.nd  Mear,s. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  17121.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  manpower  policy,  to  improve 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  to  authorize  a  community  serv- 
ice employment  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 

H  R.  17122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  17123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  20  years  of  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  17124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HS..  17125.  .\    bill    to    modernize    certain 
provisions   of   the   Civil   Service   Retirement 
.Act.   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.R.  17126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  17127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  within  2  miles  of  certain  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
-Activities. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  17128.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  200th  aniversary  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  ; 

H.R.  17129.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  al>original  land  claims  of  .Alaska 
natives,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular   .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  17130.  A   bill    to   Increase    the    funds 


authorized  for  existing  programs  to  build 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey,   Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
SCHEUER,     Mr.     Howard,     and     Mr. 
Holland) : 
H.R.  17131.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  State  for  develop- 
ing  and    implementing   State   programs   for 
youth  camp  safety  standards;    to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  17132.    A  bill   to  amend  the  U.S.   fair 
housing  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  17133.  A  bill  to  pro\1de  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 
private  pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  of  priv.ite 
pension  plans,  to  provide  an  insurance  pro- 
gram ijuaranteeing  plan  temiinatlon  protec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalxir. 

By  Mr.  F.ALLON  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kn:czvNSKii  I  by  request): 
HR.  17134.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  :or  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  .iccord- 
ance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  17135.  -A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  oO.  1935.  to  permit  the  reinipositlon 
of  tolls  on  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Clair 
River  t>etween  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  Sar- 
nla,  Ontario,  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.   17136.  -A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  ore.  and  steel  mill  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  17137    A  bill  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  carry  cut  programs  for  more  effec- 
tive schools  whers  there  are  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit;'.«e  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HE  17138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  C^,^mm!ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois : 
HR.  17139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
100th  .mniversary  ';f  prolesslonal  baseball; 
to  the  Committee  jn  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SI5K: 
H  R.  17140.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 
certain  US.  citizens  performing  services  for 
the  Trust  Territory  o;  the  Paciflc  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
.ce. 

Bv  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR.  17141.   A  bin  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HR,  17142.   A  bill   to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Malnutrition:   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr,  WAMPLER: 
HR  17143,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  a  national 
powerplant  siting  study  anu  a  national  pow- 
erplant  siting  plan,  and  for  other  purposes: 
*o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr,  PERKINS  (for  himself  Mr. 
QooDELL.  Mr,  Foley,  Mr.  .Ayres. 
Mrs,  Green  of  Oregon,  Mrs  May. 
Mr,  Michel,  Mr,  Morton,  Mr,  Pur- 
cell,  Mr,  QuiE,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mrs.  StJLLlVAX.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
.AD,^MS,    Mr,    .Addabbo.    Mr.    Andrews 
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of    North    Dakota.    Mr.    Broomfield, 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Conable.   Mr.  Cowger,  Mr. 
DELLENBACK,  and  Mr,  Dent)  : 
H,R.  17144.  A  bill  to  establish  a'  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for 
"himself,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  EiLBERG.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Farb- 
stein,  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  Dude,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  How- 
ard,  Mr.   Kluczynski.   Mr.  Kupfer- 

MAN,     Mr.     KUVKENDALL,     Mr.    KYROS. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  MacGregor, 
Mr,  MiNSHALL.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
O'Hara   of   Michigan,   and   Mr.   Ot- 

TINGER)  : 

H.R.  17145.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROBISON    lior    himself.    Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr,  Reid  of  New 'York.   Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Ten- 
der.   Mr.    Charleb    H.    Wilson.    Mr. 
Wydler.    Mr.   Yates.    Mr.    Brademas, 
Mr.   Hamilton.   Mr.   Cleveland.   Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfor- 
nla. Mr.  McCloey,  Mr.  Corbett.  Mr. 
Smith     of  .  New     York,     and     Mr. 
Rees)  : 
HR.  17146    A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

Bv  Mr.  BELCHER: 
HJ  Res.  1265.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  month  of  Mav  1968.  as  National  Arthritis 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.J.  Res.  1266.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  30,   1968.  as 
National    Original    Americans    Day;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,  HATHAWAY: 
HJ.  Res.  1267.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 


vide for  Hie  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  776.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
first  landing  of  Greeks  in  the  New  World; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  /iND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  17147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruno 
Burruto  and  Silvia  Burruto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Olivia  Caslano  and  son,  Jorge  Manuel  Cor- 
reia-Simoes:  to  the  Committee  on  tlve  Judi- 

clarv. 

ByMr.CELLER: 
H.R.  17149.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  17150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Mauro:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R.  17151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Won  Ja 
Yoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  17152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lodovic 
Ancillotl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Ml-.  McMillan  : 

H.R.  17153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ra- 
leigh Newton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  17154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Battlsta  Blazzo,  Margarita  Biazzo.  Juan 
Tomas  Blazzo,  and  Carlos  Antonio  Biazzo:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  17155.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Clarlnda 
Merces  DaSllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  17156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  May  R. 
Cuchapin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R  17157.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Merly 
Florendo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  17158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
D.  Permo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  17159.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Emil  . 
Feuerwerker.    his    wife.    Vera    Feuerwerker, 
their    minor    son,    Moshe    (also    known    as    . 
Moses)     Feuerwerker.    and    their    daughter, 
Sara  Feuerwerker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  REES; 
H.R.  17160.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Leslie 
dive  Drever:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Paola  Pesce;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  17162,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogelio 
Tabhan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD ; 
H.R.  17163    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Cl.'ir- 
ence   S.    Lyons:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California; 
H.R.  17164.  A  bin   ior   liie   relief   of  Sh.ili- 
zadeh  Shirt;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  17165.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Mlhallovlc  Predrag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  17166.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lldla  Hernandez  Johnson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

307.  By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia:  PetiUon 
of  Peter  Muiholland.  Whltestone,  N.Y.,  and 
others,  relative  to  trading  with  the  enemy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

308.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  James 
Malcolm"  WUllams,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  rela- 
tive to  action  on  petitions  Nos.  304  and  305; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalfi  . 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
O  God  of  life  and  peace,  we  are  f;rate- 
ful  this  morning  for  the  experience  of 
personal  peace.  We  find  this  peace  at 
the  place  of  prayer  where  Thy  spirit  bears 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  God.  Give  us.  in  this  moment  of 
prayer,  a  sense  of  personal  peace. 

As  the  representatives  of  our  President 
prepare  to  negotiate  in  seeking  peace  in 
Vietnam,  we  pray  for  Thy  presence  and 
power  to  be  with  them  as  they  seek  a  last- 
ing peace.  Empower  them  with  Thy  spirit 
to  be  shared.  From  these  efforts  as  well 
as  others,  bring  blessing  to  all  mankind, 
Dear  Lord. 

Mav  pressures  of  this  day  be  met  -A-ith 
intellectual  and  spiritual  insight.  Work 
through  the  lives  of  the  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  we  love,  with  respon- 
sible and  loyal  actions  that  benefit  all 
our  fellow  men.  We  pray  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  1968. 
be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MI::SSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  liad  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  948.  An    act   for   the   relief   of   Seaman, 
Eugene  Sidney  Markovltz,  U.S.  Navy; 

S.  1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzios; 

S.  1180  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Jacalne; 

S.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Brandla 
Don  (  nee  Praschnik) ; 

S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Mestas; 

S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia; 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo  ( Maria  Margurtta ) ; 


S.  1828.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Susan 
Elizabeth  (Cho)  Long; 

S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)  Long: 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabrtel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Elrnesto  Garcia  y  Tojar; 

S.  2005.  An     act     for     the    relief    of     Dr. 
Anacleto  C.  Fernandez: 

S.  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remirez  DeBstenoz; 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virglllo  A. 
Arango.  MX>. 

S.  2078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Albert 
De  Jongh; 

S.2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Cespedes; 
S.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
'   Trejo  Padron; 

S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  J. 
Guljarro; 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Edgar 
R,elnaldo  Nunez  Baez; 

S.  2193.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez; 

S.  2256.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mar- 
garlU  Lorlgados; 

S.  2285.  An   act  for  the   relief  of   Gordon 
Shlh  Gum  Lee; 

S.2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Gulllermo  Gom»!Z-Inguanzo: 
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S.  2381  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-AvUa; 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teo- 
baldo  Cuervo-Castillo: 

S.  2404  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez:  and 

S  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Bduardo  Garc!  •. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

who  is  to  be  recognized  at  this  time  under 

the    order    of    yesterday,    yield    to    me 

briefly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  aistin- 

guished  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  P.ARIS,  AND 
POLITICS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as. 
the  Senate  knows.  I  have  disagreed  on 
aspects  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  However,  there  has  been  no 
question  In  my  mind  about  the  desire  of 
the  President  to  end  that  war.  I  have 
expressed  on  many  occasions  my  full 
confidence  that  President  Johnson  was 
doing  whatever  he  could  to  bring  about 
the  negotiation  of  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. I  reiterate  that  confidence  today. 

As  majority  leader.  I  have  worked  with 
the  President  since  the  day  he  assumed 
office,  »nd  I  know  something  of  the  bur- 
dens which  this  war  hap  placed  on  him. 
The  risins  casualty  figures  have  hurt 
him  deeply.  He  has  felt  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam  in  the  terrible  ordeal  which  they 
are  imdersoinar.  He  has  deplored  the  fi- 
nancial drain  of  the  war  and  the  con- 
straints which  it  lias  placed  on  dealing 
with  urgent  nner  problems  of  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  has  wanted  peace 
in  Vietnam  for  all  these  reasons  and  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  man  of  peace.  As  a 
case  in  point  which  underscores  his  will- 
ingness to  act  for  peace.  I  note  on  the 
basis  of  personal  knowledge,  which  pre- 
dates the  selection  of  Paris  as  a  peace 
site,  that  Pope  Paul  VI  made  an  ex- 
traordinary offer  to  Washington  and 
Hanoi.  His  Holiness  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  two  governments  the  apos- 
tolic buildings  of  the  Vatican,  as  a  site 
for  peace  talks. 

The  offer  was  made,  properly,  in  se- 
cret, and  it  remained  a  secret  until  sev- 
eral days  ago.  until  Paris  was  actually 
chosen  as  a  suitable  site  for  talks.  It 
should  not  go  tmnoticed,  however,  that 
President  Johnson— at  a  time  when  he 
was  subjected  to  severe  criticism 
for  failing  to  act  on  a  meeting  place — 
guarded  his  silence  even  though  he  had 
already  accepted,  without  qualification, 
the  Popes  invitation  to  meet  at  the  Vati- 
can, That  the  talks  were  not  opened  in 
Rome  sometime  ago,  was  not  the  faiUt 
of  the  President. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  delighted  that 
an  excellent  site  for  these  crucial  talks 
has  now  been  found.  It  is  my  deepest 
hope,  a  hope  which  I  know  is  shared  by 
the  Senate,  that  the  meetings  which  are 
about  to  begin  in  Paris  will  be  fruitful. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  make  a  plea 
at  this  time  for  patienc"  during  the  diffi- 
cult days  ahead.  The  road  is  extremely 


precarious;  the  pitfalls  are  many.  The 
President  needs  and  warrants  every  con- 
fidence, support,  and  encouragement 
which  can  be  given  to  him. 

I  would  urge,  at  this  time,  therefore, 
reflection,  restraint,  and  reserve  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  of  Vietnam.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  especially  desirable,  as 
the  question  may  arise  in  thereat  of  the 
political  campaign  during  the  weeks  and 
montiis  ahead. 

The  President  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  precipitate  the  negotiations 
which  will  open  on  May  10  in  Pans  His 
determination  to  bring  about  an  hon- 
orable peace  is  imderscored  by  a  pro- 
found act  of  self-abnegation.  In  taking 
him.self  out  of  the  campaign  for  the 
Office  of  President,  in  my  judgment. 
President  Johnson  took  the  political  con- 
tent out  of  Vietnam.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  rest  of  us  will  now  act  to  keep 
Vietnam  out  of  a  political  context. 


PRIMARIES    AND    THE    ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
outcome  of  the  Indiana  primary  was  a 
victon-'  for  Kennedy.  McCarthy,  and 
Nixon.  Kennedy,  in  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic prim^rj',  got  his  campaign  off  the 
ground  and  rmining;  McCarthy,  in  run- 
ning up  his  impressive  total,  maintained 
his  steady  momentum:  and  Nixon,  in 
polling  over  one-half  million  votes,  made 
a  very  impressive  showing. 

The  tragedy  of  primaries  is  that  in 
reality  they  mean  very  little.  Ver>'  few 
of  them  are  binding  so  far  as  their  dele- 
gates are  concerned.  They  cost  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  on  the  part 
of  candidates  and,  therefore,  in  a  sense, 
they  turn  into  auctions  on  a  temporar>' 
basis. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  pri- 
maries, if  they  are  going  to  be  main- 
tained, conducted  in  all  States  on  a  day 
certain  and  under  a  rigid  limitation  of 
expenditures,  rather  than  to  continue 
the  haphazard  expensive  procedure 
which  is  now  followed.  If  this  were  done, 
it  would  mean,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
national  conventions,  at  which  the  dele- 
gates— and  not  the  people — make  the 
choice,  could  be  done  away  with. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  electoral  col- 
lege could  be  abolished,  becatise  in  that 
outmoded  and  obsolete  institution  those 
elected  to  the  college  are  sometimes  free 
to  exercise  their  own  choice  and  not  the 
choice  of  the  people  who  designated 
them.  The  fact  is  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  one  seldom  attended,  with  an  al- 
most invisible  student  bodj',  and  a  non- 
existent faculty. 

In  short,  there  is  much  in  .^merican 
political  institutions  which  is  in  need  of 
correction.  There  is  much  in  the  way  of 
obsolescence  which  should  be  replaced. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Baker  asstuned  the 
chair.  I 
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STATEMENT    IN    OPPOSmON    TO    TITLE    III 

Mr.  LONG  of~Missouri,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  title  III,  the 
wiretap  section,  of  this  bill.  Wiretapping 


and  electronic  snooping  cannot  be  justi- 
fied except  where  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion is  directly  involved.  Last  year  I  in- 
troduced S.  928.  the  proposed  Right  of 
Privacy  Act  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. This  proposal  slightly  amended 
should  be  substituted  for  the  present 
provisions  of  title  III,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  such  an  amendment  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  the  provisions 
' >f  title  III  are  blatantly  unconstitu|ional. 
If  It  were  possible  to  establish  degrees  of 
unconstitutionality,  many  of  these  pro- 
visions would  qualify  for  the  highest 
rating.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer  several 
perfecting  amendment.^.  However,  even 
if  all  the  perfeclin.u  amendments  I  offer 
are  adopted,  title  III  would  still  fall  short 
of  the  demands  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. So.  regardless  of  the  action  taken 
on  these  amendments,  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  adopt  the  substitute  for 
title  III  or  at  a  bare  minimum,  strike  title 
III,  .'^trikins  the  title  would  then  allow 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  wiretap  and 
electronic  .snooping  issue  on  its  own  at 
some  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  few  general  remarks  to  pri- 
vacy and  its  importance. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  am  not 
asked:  "What  difference  does  it  make  if 
the  Government  uses  wiretaps  and  elec- 
tronic bugs  in  fighting  crime  and  pro- 
tecting the  national  security?  The  inno- 
cent and  law  abiding  have  nothing  to 
hide  so  they  have  nothing  to  fear  if  these 
techniques  are  used.  Only  the  criminal 
and  the  subversive  can  be  harmed." 

The  best  answer  I  have  found  is  an- 
other question,  one  posed  a  century  ago 
in  a  treatise  on  English  constitutional 
history : 

Men  may  be  without  restraint  upon  their 
liberty;  thev  may  pass  to  and  fro  at  pleas- 
ure: but  if  "their  steps  are  tracked  by  spies 
■and  Informers,  their  worcis  noted  down  lor 
crimination,  their  associates  watched  as  con- 
spirators, who  shall  say  that  they  are  free? 

Privacy  has  been  recognized  as  a  fun- 
damental human  right  since  the  dawn  of 
western  civilization.  During  the  days  of 
tlie  Roman  Empire,  the  sanctity  of  the 
iiome  was  almost  absolute.  No  man  could 
be  dragged  out  of  his  home  even  to  an- 
swer a  summons  of  a  magistrate. 

Despite  this  ancient  heritage,  the  right 
of  privacy  remains  today  a  difficult  and 
elusive  concept  to  define.  If  it  is  thought 
of  in  terms  of  solitude,  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  certain  personal  relationships 
such  as  man  and  wife,  patient  and  doctor, 
client  and  attorney,  its  meaning  can  be 
easily  seen  and  understood.  As  a  result, 
this  approacii  is  commonly  u.sed.  How- 
ever, it  is  inadequate.  In  a  truly  free 
society,  the  right  of  privacy  cannot  be 
so  limited. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis 
in  1928  explained  the  right  in  this  way: 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  significance 
01  man  -s  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feelings,  and 
of  his  Intellect.  They  knew  that  only  a  part 
of  the  pain,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  of  life 
are  to  be  found  in  material  things.  They 
sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their  sen- 
sations. They  conferred,  as  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  most 
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comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  men. 


Thus,  the  right  of  privacy  encompasses 
the  freedom  Of  the  individual  to  share  or 
withhold  from  others,  according  to  his 
own  selection,  his  thoughts,  his  beliefs, 
his  emotions,  his  actions,  and  his  past.  It 
is  an  affirmative  claim  to  human  diu- 
iiity_a  claim  to  an  inviolate  personality. 
Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  Bill 
of  Rights  specifically  mentions  the  right 
of  privacy.  The  fourth  amendment  pro- 
hibition  of   unreasonable   searches  and 
seizures,  however,  is  aimed  at  protecting 
this  right,  and.  many  of  the  other  enum- 
erated rights  would  completely  lack  sub- 
stance without  the  right  of  privacy.  How 
real  would  freedom   of  speech  be  if  a 
persons  every  word  were  recorded  for 
future  use?  The  individual  would  find 
himself  measuring  every  word  before  he 
speaks  it  to  determine  how  it  would  look 
to  someone  else  on  a  cold  record.  Spon- 
taneity, a  hallmark  of  democracy,  could 
not  long  exist.  How  real  would  freedom  of 
association  be  if  all  gatherinas  were  offi- 
cially noted  and  watched?  The  individual 
would  find  himself  wondering :  Are  some 
of  the  others  at  this  meeting  suspect? 
Would  it  not  be  safer  for  me  to  remain 
away?  Finally,  how  real  would  freedom  of 
of  official  interest  and  how  real  would 
religion  be  if  all  services  were  a  matter 
of  official  interest  and  how   real  would 
freedom  of  the  ballot  box  be  if  all  voting 
booths  were  the  subject  of  official  sur- 
veillance? 

Anyone  who  harbors  doubts  as  to  the 
basic  importance  of  the  right  of  privacy 
to  the  individual  should  look  back  briefly 
at  life  in  Nazi  Germany. 

A  German  under  Hitler  had  but  one 
right,  the  right  to  serve  the  state  with 
I'.is  entire  being:  To  insure  that  the  Ger- 
man i:)eople  did  not  attempt  to  exerti.se 
any  other  rights,  the  Gestapo  systemati- 
cally   destroyed    privacy    in    the   Third 
Reich.  Through  the  use  of  v.-iretaps,  in- 
formers, predawn  raids  and  arrests,  and 
other    techniques    designed    to    achieve 
maximum   fear   and   intimidation,   they 
attempted  to  establish  and  maintain  total 
state    control.    Under    a    ruling    of    the 
Reich's  Supreme  Court,  criticism  of  the 
state  was  not  allowed  even  when  passed 
between  husband  and  wife,  or  parent  and 
child,  with  secrecy  vowed.  An  exception 
was  made  for  a  person  talking  to  himself 
or  writing  in  his  iiersonal  diary.  Only  the 
bravest,  however,  criticized  the  state  even 
in  these  circumstances,  because  as  Ges- 
Upo  Chief  Himmler  early  in  the  war 
advi-sed: 

carping  and  criticism  are  permitted  only 
to  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  concen- 
tration camp. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Bramstadt  described  the  sit- 
uation in  his  book,  "Dictatorslnp  and  Po- 
litical Police": 

The  ^'cner.il  atmosphere  resulting  from  the 
oj)eration  of  the  secret  police  is  pregnant  wth 
uncertainty,  fear,  suspicion  and  readiness  to 
pin  the  onus  for  all  troubles  on  one's  neigh- 
bors. This  atmosphere  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  formula:  "No  private  life  permitted."  As 
Dr.  Ley  once  said:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  private  individual  in  National  Socialist  Ger- 
many. The  on!v  person  who  is  .'till  a  private 
individual  In  Germany  is  somebody  who  Is 
asleep." 
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The  history  of  the  right  of  privacy  in 
Anglo-American  law  reveals  some  of  the 
brightest   and   darkest   hours   in   man's 
struggle  for  freedom.  As  to  the  origin  of- 
the  concept  in  England,  one  can  only 
surmi.se.  U.S.  Senator  Henry  Ashurst  of 
Arizona  told  the  Senate  in  1931  that  the 
Enclish  brought   this  and   other  tenets 
of  freedom  with  them  from  the  continent 
when  thev  landed  on  the  island  of  Thanet 
ill  A.D.  449  under  the  leadership  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa.  He  said  they  planted  deep 
and  strong  m  the  island  of  Britain  these 
fundamentals  of  Enpli.sh  liberty.  A  less 
romantic    tlieory   claims   the   right   was 
borrowed  from  Roman  law  through  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  and  Justinian's  Digest 
of  ,'533.  Both  these  Roman  sources  made 
reference  to  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
and  were  read  widely  by  the  early  Eng- 
lish legal  profession. 

Ironically,  the  earliest  reference  to  the 
right  in  reported  English  court  decisions 
is  found  in  the  Semaynes  case— 1603— 
decided  during  the  period  of  Tudor- 
Stuart  absolutism.  The  decision  was 
written  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  great 
judge  v.ho  refused  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  King  .lames  I  and  was  eventually  re- 
moved from  the  bench  by  James.  By 
sheer  ability,  he  worked  him.self  up  to 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  at  the  time  of  his  removal,  he 
was  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Sir  Edward  in  the  Semaynes  case  wrote : 
The  house  of  evervone  is  to  him  as  his 
castle  and  fortress  as  well  for  his  defense 
.igalnst  injury  and  violence,  .is  for  his  repose. 


He  did  not  find  the  house  offered  com- 
plete sanctuary,  but  under  the  decision, 
even  the  King  could  not  intrude  on  the 
privacy  of  the  home  arbitrarily.  Sir 
Edward  believed  that  both  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  King  were  subordinate  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  and 
thus  the  actions  of  both  were  subject  to 
judicial  review.  With  this  concept  in 
mind,  he  overruled  legislative  and  execu- 
tive actions  in  a  number  of  cases.  In 
November  1616,  he  was  permanently  re- 
moved from  office. 

Another  court  of  Tudor-Stuart  Eng- 
land was  not  so  concerned  for  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  It  was  the  Star 
Chamber  and  derived  its  authority  not 
from  the  common  law  but  from  royal 
power.  The  Star  Chambei  was  estab- 
lished bv  King  Henry  VII  in  1487  and 
abolished  by  the  long  Parliament  which 
convened  during  King  Charles  I  reign  in 
1640.  Star  Chamber  originated  two  writs 
or  warrants  which  threatened  and 
abused  the  right  of  privacy  until  the 
later  half  of  the  18th  century. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  general  war- 
rant This  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
Star  Chamber  for  the  search  of  private 
homes  and  shops  to  discover  and  seize 
books  and  papers  that  were  not  properly 
licensed.  The  licensing  of  publications 
was  required  to  control  the  press.  After 
the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  Parha- 
ment  continued "  the  licensing  program 
and  the  use  of  general  warrants  in  its 
enforcement.  In  1695.  the  Licen.sing  Act 
was  allowed  to  expire  and  with  it  went 
the  statutory  authority  to  i.ssae  general 
"  warrants.  Royal  officials,  however,  con- 
tinued to  issue  general  warrants  and  as 
time  passed  their  scope  was  broadened 


to  permit  the  .seizure  of  all  papers  and 
effects  of  a  suspect  which  might  be  used 
to  convict  him  of  seditious  libel. 

John  Wilkes,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
started  a  publication  in  1762  called  the 
North  Briton.  The  publication  attacked 
rather  severely  both  King  Georce  III  and 
Lord  Bute,  the  Prime  Minister,  Because 
of  this  criticism.  Wilkes  was  prosecuted 
for  libel.  To  aid  the  prosecution.  Lord 
Halifax,  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  gen- 
eral warrant  to  .search  Wilkes'  home.  The 
warrant  was  executed  and  Wilkes 
brought  a  civil  suit  for  trespass  aeainst 
Lord  Halifax  and  tlie  men  who  made  the 
search.  Wilkes  obtained  a  verdict  against 
the  defendants  and  the  .ludgment  of  the 
court  written  by  Lord  Camden  m  1765  is 
a  landmark  in  English  liberty.  Lord  Cam- 
den in  part  wrote : 

There  are  some  crimes  such  lor  instance 
.is  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  hou.-r«  lireak- 
Ing.  to  say  noihlnK  of  forpery  and  ,j)(;rjury. 
that  are  more  atrocious  than  libelling.  But 
(lur  law  has  provided  no  ptincr-; '  arch  in 
these  coses  to  hclD  forward  the  conviction. 
...  It  is  very  certain  that  the  law  obllgeth 
no  man  to  accuse  himself;  because  t:ic  neces- 
.'ary  mein,s  of  coinpelllnc  ,'-ell-iicciiBat:on, 
railing  upon  the  innocent  as  well  .is  the 
fulUv.  would  bo  both  cruel  anci  iiimi-st:  and 
It  would  seem  that  search  for  rvldrnce  is  dis- 
allowed tipon  the  same  principle  .  .  The 
warrant  to  seize  and  carry  away  the  jiarty's 
papers  in  the  case  of  a  .seditious  libel,  is 
Illegal  and  \old. 

The  next  year  the  House  of  Commons 
joined  Lord  Camden's  court  in  condemn-  _ 
ing  the  general  warrant.  It  passed  resolu- 
tions aimed  not  only  at  general  warrants 
u.sed  to  seize  i^apcrs  and  effects  but  also 
those  used  to  seize  persons.  These  latter 
warrants  authorized  the  an  est  ui  all 
persons  suspected  of  a  crime. 

Th.o  other  privacy  invading  star  cham- 
ber process  was  the  writ  of  assistance 
used  to  help  collect  taxes.  The  writ  au- 
thorized tax  collectors  to  enter  at  their 
own  discretion  homes  or  shops  to  .search 
for  poods  upon  which  taxes  were  owed. 
This  writ  was  challenged  in  tiie  courts 
at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  ceneral 
warrant  but   it   was   in   the   American 
colonies.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  King 
George  II,  in  October  1760,  Charics  Pr.x- 
ton,  collector  of  customs  in  Boston,  filed 
an  application  with  the  Superior  Court 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  a  v.rit  of  as- 
sistance. He  held  n  writ  at  the  time,  but 
:ince   such   writs   were  based   on   royal 
power,  it  was  valid  only  during  the  reign 
of  George  II  and  for  6  months  afterward. 
Faxton's  current  writ  had  been  granted  a 
few  years  earlier  without  public  notice  or 
public  hearing. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  were  alert, 
iiowcver.  to  his  request  for  a  new  writ  and 
petitioned  the  court  for  a  hearing.  The 
request  was  granted  and  the  hearing  was 
set  for  the  February  term. 

On  a  cold  Februarj-  day  in  1761,  the 
five  judges  of  the  superior  court  dre5-?d 
m  new  fresh  rich  robes  of  scarlet  Eng- 
lish broadcloth  and  great  judicial  wigs 
',at  aroi:nd  a  roaring  fire  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  old  Town  House  in  Bos- 
ton At  a  long  table  sat  all  the  barristers 
at  iaw  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
county  of  Middlesex.  Each  wore  his  black 
gown  and  tie  wig.  On  the  wall,  held  by 
splendid    golden    frames,    were    radiant 
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portraits,  more  than  full  length  of  King 
Charles  n  and  King  James  11.  Presiding 
over  the  court  was  Chief  Justice  Thomas 
Hutch'.r.son.  former  lieutenant  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  crown.  Representing  the 
merchants  was  James  Otis,  a  most  able 
member  of  the  Boston  Bar  and  a  man 
per.=;onally  committed  against  writs  of 
a.xsistance. 

The  full  attention  of  the  crowded 
courtroom  was  on  Otis  as  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  court. 

May  tt  please  your  Honors. .  .  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  declare,  that  whether  under 
a  fee  or  not  ( for  In  such  a  cause  as  this  I 
despise  a  feel  I  will  to  my  dylne;  day  oppose 
with  all  the  powers  and  facilities  Qod  has 
iClven  me.  all  such  Instruments  of  sla-very  on 
the  one  hand,  and  vUllany  on  the  other,  as 
this  writ  of  assistance  is.  .  .  .  The  writ 
tjelng  general  Is  Illegal  It' Is  a  power,  that 
places  the  liberty  of  every  man  In  the  hands 
of  every  petty  officer  ...  A  man's  house  is 
his  castle;  and  whilst  he  Is  quiet,  he  Is  as 
well  guarded  as  a'^-prlnce  In  his  castle.  This 
writ  .  .  would  totally  annihilate  this  privi- 
lege. Custopihouse  officers  may  enter  our 
homes  wh^p  they  please  .  .  Their  menial 
servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars, 
and  everything  In  their  way;  .ind  whether 
they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no 
man.  no  court,  can  Inquire. 

To  substantiate  his  argument  Otis 
cited  these  examples: 

Mr  Pew  had  one  of  these  writs  and  when 
Mr.  Ware  succeeded  him,  he  endorsed  this 
writ  over  to  Mr.  Ware:  ...  so  your  honors 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the  persons 
to  whom  this  vast  power  is  delegated.  Another 
Instance  Is  this:  Mr.  Justice  Walley  had 
called  this  same  Mr.  Ware  before  him.  by  a 
constable,  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  Sabbath- 
day  acts,  or  that  of  profane  swearing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished.  Mr.  Ware  asked  him 
if  he  had  done.  He  replied.  Yes.  Well  then, 
said  Mr.  Ware,  I  will  show  you  a  little  of 
my  power,  I  command  you  to  permit  me  to 
search  your  home  for  uncustomed  goods.  And 
went  on  to  search  his  home  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar:  ind  then  served  the  constable 
in  the  same  manner. 

Otis  concluded  his  argument  by  say- 
Thus  reason  and  the  constitution  are  both 
against  this  writ  .  .  .  Not  more  than  one 
Instance  can  be  found  of  it  in  all  our  law 
books;  and  that  was  in  the  zenith  of  arbitrary 
power  .  .  .  when  star  chamber  powers  were 
pushed  to  extremity  by  some  Ignorant  clerk 
of  the  exchequer.  But  had  this  writ  been  In 
any  book  whatever.  It  would  have  been  Il- 
legal. .An  act  .igalnst  the  constitution  is 
void. 

Thus  Otis  echoed  the  voice  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  that  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment were  subordinate  t<3  the  ftmdamen- 
tal  law  of  the  land. 

John  Adams,  our  second  President,  was 
present  in  the  courtroom  that  day  and 
many  years  later  he  wrote: 

American  independence  was  then  and 
•here  born;  the  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes 
were  then  and  there  sown,  to  defend  the 
vigorous  youth.  .  Every  man  of  a  crowded 
audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I 
did.  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  court  was  not  so  moved  by  Otis' 
argument  as  John  Adams,  but  it  was  un- 
able to  reach  a  decision,  so  it  scheduled 
the  cause  for  reargument  during  its 
August  term.  On  November  18.  1761,  the 
cause  'Aas  ar^jued  all  day  and  evening. 


Then.  Immediately  at  the  end  of  the  ar- 
guments, the  court  ordered  the  issuance 
of  the  writ.  During  the  reign  of  Georue  n. 
only  eight  writs  had  been  issued  by  the 
court,  but,  after  its  decision  in  the  Boston 
case,  customs  ofBcers  in  all  major  ports 
and  most  smaller  ports  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  obtained  writs. 

The  story  in  the  other  American 
colonies  was  strikingly  different  Rec- 
ords show  that  only  one  New  Hampshire 
customs  officer  and  possibly  one  New- 
York  customs  officer  were  successful  in 
obtaining  writs  of  assistance.  Parliament 
also  took  cogziizance  of  writs  of  assistance 
but  instead  of  condemning  them,  it  spe- 
cifically authorized  their  use  In  the 
colonies  in  the  Townshend  Revenue  Acts 
passed  In  1767.  Despite  this,  with  the 
above  exceptions,  the  colony  courts  re- 
fused to  grant  the  writs  even  though 
many  applications  for  them  were  filed. 

As  a  direct  result  of  their  experience 
with  general  warrants  and  writs  of  as- 
sistance, seven  of  the  original  States  In- 
cluded provisions  in  their  constitutions 
against  imreasonable  search  and  seizure 
and  the  fourth  amendment  was  added  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  as  a  part  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Today,  all  State  constitutions 
contain  similar  provisions  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures. 

The  fourth  amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  luid  no  Warrant  shall 
issue,  but  upon  pro"bable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  and  afBrmation.  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
persons  w  things  to  be  seized. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  our  governmental 
system  and  the  role  of  the  judiciaiT.  It 
was  1886  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decided  its  first  landmark  case  Involving 
the  fourth  amendment.  In  Its  decision  in 
Boyd  against  United  States,  the  Court 
specifically  brought  Lord  Camden's  opin- 
ion in  the  Wilkes  case  Into  our  law  and 
tied  it  to  the  protection  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  Sp-^aklng  of  the  1765  opin- 
ion, the  Court  said: 

The  principles  laid  down  In  this  opinion 
affect  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty and  security.  They  reach  farther  than 
the  concrete  form  of  the  case  before  the 
court,  with  its  adventitious  circumstances; 
they  apply  to  all  invasions  on  the  part  of 
the^ government  and  Its  employees  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  man's  home  and  the  privacies 
of  life.  It  is  not  the  breaking  of  his  doors, 
and  the  rummaging  of  his  drawers,  that  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  offense;  but  it  la 
the  invasion  of  his  Indefeasible  right  of  per- 
sonal security,  personal  liberty  and  private 
property,  where  that  right  has  never  been 
forfeited  by  his  conviction  of  some  public 
offense — it  is  the  invasion  of  this  sacred 
right  which  underlies  and  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Lord  Camden's  Judgment. 

Until  recent  years,  our  courts  did  not 
have  too  much  difficulty  in  preserving 
a  substantial  area  of  privacy,  though  It 
fell  somewhat  short  of  the  promise  of  the 
Boyd  case.  Specific  decisions  varied  be- 
cause of  disagreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes probable  cause,  what  degree  of 
search  Is  reasonable  as  an  incident  of 
arrest,  and  a  multitude  of  other  relevant 
questions,  but  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
our  society  and  the  means  for  invading 
privacy,  the  protection  provided  was  gen- 
erally adequate. 


The  rapid  advancement  of  science  and 
technology,  as  well  as  other  major 
changes  in  our  .society  in  the  past  40 
years,  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
privacy.  The  courts  iiave  attempted  to 
respond.  Traditional  attitudes  and  con- 
cepts, however,  have  catised  serious  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  example  of  this  was  the  Olm- 
stead  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1928.  Law  enforcement  wiretapping 
had  been  challenged  as  an  mii-easonable 
search  and  seizure,  contrary  to  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  Court,  by  a  5-to-4  deci- 
sion, held  tiiat  wiretapping  does  not 
come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  fourth 
amendment,  becau.se  there  is  no  physical 
trespass  and  no  tangible  thing  seized. 
On  the  basis  of  this  latter  point,  the 
Court  distinguished  between  a  telephone 
conversation  and  a  letter  in  the  mall, 
which  is  protected  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment under  an  1898  Court  decision. 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis.  one  of  the  dis- 
senters, warned  *he  Coiul  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  its  narrow  view: 

When  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
were  adopted,  "the  form  that  evil  had  there- 
tofore taken."  had  been  necessarily  simple. 
Force  and  violence  n-ere  then  the  only  means 
known-to  men  by  which  a  Government  could 
directly   effect  self-incrimination.  ,   But 

"time  works  changes,  brings  into  existence 
new  conditions  and  purposes."  Subtler  and 
more  far-reaching  means  of  invading  privacy 
have  become  available  to  the  Government. 
Discovery  and  invention  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Government,  by  means  far 
more  effective  than  stretching  upon  the  rack, 
to  obtain  disclosure  in  court  of  what  is 
whispered   ;n   the   closet. 

He  also  warned  the  Court  as  to  thi 
specific  danger  of  wiretapping: 

As  a  means  of  espionage,  writs  of  assistance 
and  general  warrants  are  but  puny  Instru- 
ments of  tyranny  and  oppression  when  com- 
pared with  wiretapping. 

Despite  these  warnings  of  Brandeis, 
and  the  passage  of  14  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  change  its  position  in 
Goldman  against  United  States.  In  this 
case.  Federal  agents  had  used  a  detecta- 
phone  placed  on  the  common  wall  in 
an  adjoining  ofBce  to  overhear  the  de- 
fendant's conversations.  Since  there  was 
no  physical  trespass  nor  seizure  of  tangi- 
ble thinss.  the  Court  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  case  from  Olmstead,  and 
held,  by  a  5-to-3  vote,  there  was  no  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  next  dozen  years  began  tp  bring  a 
change  in  the  Court's  attitude.  In  Irvine 
a.eainst  California,  the  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice had  secretly  entered  a  .suspected 
bookmaker's  home  and  installed  a  hidden 
microphone  in  the  hallway.  Five  days 
later,  the  police  again  entered  secretly 
and  moved  the  mike  to  the  bedroom  of 
the  suspect  and  his  wife,  where  it  was 
left  for  almost  a  month.  The  Supreme 
Court  finally  was  moved  to  say: 

Science  has  perfected  amplifying  and  re- 
cording devices  to  become  frightening  In- 
struments of  surveillance  and  Invasion  of 
privacy,  whether  by  the  policeman,  the 
blackmailer,  or  the  busybody.  That  officers 
of  the  law  would  break  and  enter  a  home. 
secrete  such  a  device,  even  in  a  bedroom, 
and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  occu- 
pants for  over  a  month  would  be  almost  in- 
credible if  It  were  not  admitted.  Few  po- 
lice measures  have  come  to  our  attention 
that  more  flagrantly,  deliberately,  and  per- 


sistently   violated    the    fundamenuU    princi- 
ples declared  by  the  Fourth  Amendment. 


So  the  fourth  amendment  was  finally 
recognized  as  protecting  conversation 
against  luirea.sonable  seii'ure.  Adlienng 
to  this  position,  the  Court,  m  1961.  held 
the  use  of  a  spike  mike  violated  the 
fourth  amendment.  In  this  case,  the 
police  from  an  adjoining  apartment  had 
driven  a  spike  mike  into  the  common 
wall.  The  Court  refused  to  reexamine 
the  Goldman  ca.se  relying  upon  the  pene- 
tration of  tile  spike  into  the  wall  to  jjI'o- 
vide  the  piiysical  trespass  required  by 
earlier  decisions, 

A  196,5  decision  of  the  Court  gave  en- 
couragement that  the  Court  would  meet 
the  challenge  of  modern  surveillance 
technology  and  also  showed  liow  elusive 
the  right  of  privacy  concept  remains  to- 
day. The  cas^  involved  the  Connecticut 
statute  banning  the  u.se  of  birth  control 
devices.  The  Court  held  the  statute  was 
an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  privacy, 
but  there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  reasons  why.  Three  concur- 
ring opinions,  signed  by  five  justices, 
were  filed,  and  the  two  dissenters  each 
filed  an  opinion. 

Justice  Douglas  for  the  Court  wrote 
that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  Intruded  into  a  "zone  of  privacy 
created  by  several  fundamental  consti- 
tutional guarantees."  Two  justices  found 
the  statute  contrary  to  due  process  of 
law,  without  reference  to  the  guarantees 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Three  justices,  in 
a  concurring  opinion,  argued  the  right 
of  privacy  in  the  marital  relation  is 
fundamental  and  basic— a  personal  right 
'retained  by  the  people'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  ninth  amendment." 
Justices  Black  and  Stewart  dissented  on 
the  grounds  they  could  find  no  general 
right  of  privacy  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  The  decision 
in  the  Griswold  case  gave  a  big  boost  to 
the  right  of  privacy,  but  it  is  diflicult  to 
foresee  the  ultimate  consequence  of  it. 

In  the  last  18  months,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  three  important  cases 
involving  electronic  eavesdropping.  The 
first.  Osborn  against  United  States,  ap- 
proved the  use  of  a  recording  device  con- 
cealed on  the  person  of  an  undercover 
agent.  Two  Federal  judges  had  author- 
ized the  specific  use  of  the  recorder  based 
on  an  affidavit.  The  second  case,  Berger 
against  New  York,  was  related  to  the  New 
York  statute  that  authorized  law  enforce- 
ment wiretapping  and  electronic  bugging 
on  court  orders.  The  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  statute  because  it  did 
not  require  the  particularity  called  for 
by  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  final  case  was  Katz  against  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  overruled 
both  Olmstead  and  Goldman  by  reject- 
ing the  need  for  a  physical  trespass.  It 
Indicated  that,  under  certain  very  lim- 
ited conditions,  court  orders  could  be 
obteined  for  electronic  snooping.  How- 
ever, the  Court  made  it  clear  that  prior 
apprm-al  is  required. 

The  Katz  case  was  a  victory  for  pri- 
vacy. It  recognized  the  realities  of  mod- 
ern" technology.  Electronic  as  well  as 
physical  intrusions  were  held  subject  to 
the  protection  of  the  fourth  amendment. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  not 
been  limited  to  defining  the  area  of  pri- 


vacy protected  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  has  also  taken  steps  to  insure  that 
the  American   people   enjoy   this   basic 
right.  In  1914.  the  Court  held  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  use  ^- 
dence  obtained  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  In  1949,  the  Court  held  that 
the  fouuth  amendment  was  applicable  to 
State  law  enforcement  officers  as  well  as 
Federal:   and  then.  In  1961.  the  Court 
held  that  State  governments  could  not 
use  evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  the 
fourth    amendment.    As    a    result,    the 
Court  removed  most  of  the  temptation 
for   law   enforcement   officers   to   make 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  Is  about  the 
only  effective  means  the  Court  has  to 
actually  pi'Otect  individual  rights. 

This  review  of  the  history  of  the  right 
of  inivacy  shows  that  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  continuing  importance,  and  that 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  both 
In  defining  it  and  protecting  it. 

But  what  about  today  and  tomorrow? 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  able  jurists,  once  wisely  ob- 
served: 


Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  wom- 
en; when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no 
law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no  constitution,  no 
law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to  help  It. 


This  observation  Is  most  relevant  In 
assessing  the  right  of  privacy  today  and 
the  outlook  for  tomorrow. 

Our  courts  in  the  past  have  done  much 
to  safeguard  privacy  but  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  whole  people  has  also  been 
privacy  oriented.  By   tradition,  Ameri- 
cans   have    been    strong    individualists. 
Until  the  last  30  years,  we  were  a  nation 
primarily  of  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
unorganized  workers,  professional  men, 
and  .small  government.  It  was  taken  for 
granted    that    the    Government    would 
leave  the  Individual  alone  unless  he  had 
committed  an  offense,  and  the  Govern- 
ment acted  pretty  much  as  It  was  ex- 
pected to.  There  were  exceptions  such  as 
prohibition   enforcement   and   Attorney 
Genei-al   Palmer's   so-called   Red   raids, 
but  these  periods  of  emotionalism  and 
overzealous    Government    actions    were 
temporary,  and  relief  was  forthcoming 
from  the  courts  or  from  other  calmer 
Government  heads. 

Tlie  last  30  years,  however,  have  wit- 
nessed a  striking  change  in  our  society. 
The  depression.  'World  War  II,  and  the 
cold  war,  including  two  major  periods 
of  armed  conflict,  have  brought  big  Gov- 
ernment, big  business,  big  labor,  and  big- 
ness in  just  about  every  other  phase  of 
our  life  and  society.  The  population  has 
mushroomed,  science  and  technology 
have  advanced  beyond  all  dreams,  migra- 
tion has  swollen  urban  centers,  and  the 
economy  has  become  highly  concentrated 
and  industrialized.  All  of  these  things 
have  placed  considerable  pressure  on  the 
national  character.  They  have  all  tended 
to  submerge  individualism.  They  have  all 
worked  to  level  tastes,  desires,  ambitions, 
attitudes,  and  behavior. 

They  have  also  brought  the  record- 
keepers.  Personal  data  on  Americans  can 
be  found  in  employers'  and  prospective 
employers'  personnel  files,  credit  bu- 
reaus, insurance  company  files,  public 
opinion   surveys,   behaviorial   scientists' 


files,  and  In  a  multitude  of  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  Census  Bureau,  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Civil  Service,  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  is  truly  the  age  of  the 
dossier,  and  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  there  will  be  a  Federal  data 
center  in  which  a  great  deal,  if  not  all. 
of  this  information  will  be  computerized 
for  almost  Instantaneous  retrieval. 

There  is  no  question  but  there  exists 
lodav  the  institutional  and  technological 
means  to  establish  within  the  United 
States  the  most  severe  dictatorship  in 
history.  This  places  a  tremendous  re- 
.sponsibility  on  the  American  people  and 
our  political  Institutions.  Regretfully,  to 
date,  this  responsibiUty  has  not  been 
discharged  too  well. 

In  all  too  many  Instances,  the  increased 
pressures,  restraints,  and  intrusions  of 
progress  and  growth  have  been  accepted 
without  question   or   complaint.   As  for 
the  future.  It  promises  only  greater  pres- 
sure for  conformity  and  regimentation. 
The  pressures  of  progress  and  growth 
do  not  present  the  only  dangers  to  the 
right  of  privacy.  National  .security,  law 
enforcement,  and  tax  collection  still  loom 
as  graVe  threats  to  ijrlvacy.  Each  pen- 
cration  seems  to  believe  that  the  dangers 
of  crime,  subversion,  and  espionage  are 
greater  in  its  day  than  ever  before.  As 
a  result,  there  are  always  those  who  seek 
to  justify  the  abandonm.ent  or  limita- 
tion of  some  constitutional  rights.  The 
right  of  privacy  is  a  frequent  target.  This 
has  proved  particularly  true  during  the 
past  25  years.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of 
hot  war  and  cold  war  has  dulled  the 
sensitivities  of  many  Americans  to  in- 
dividual   rights.    Independent    research 
studies  have  Indicated  that  .several  jsro- 
vlslons  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  might  be  in 
serious   jeopardy   if   put   to   a   national 
referendum  today.  The  truth,  of  course. 
is  that  many  preceding  generations  have 
faced  dangers  equal  to   if   not   greater 
than  those  which  currently  exist.  At  no 
time  In  our  national  life  has  security  been 
shakier  than  when  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  promulgating  these  rights.  Yet  they 
chose  'the  boisterous  seas  of  liberty.' 

The  right  of  privacy  is  in  .serious 
straits  today,  and  the  outlook  lor  the 
future  is  bleak  unless  there  are  some 
changes.  Recent  court  decisions  and 
Presidential  actions  give  a  glimmer  of 
encouragement,  but  Congress  must  also 
act.  Private  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  must  be  i:)rohibited  to  the 
full  extent  of  Federal  authority.  Law  en- 
forcement wiretapping  and  electronic 
snooping  must  similarly  be  prohibited 
except  where  national  secmity  Is  directly 
threatened. 

I  know  the  Senate  will  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  various  Issues  that  will  be 
raised  and  discussed  relative  to  title  III. 
Many  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned 
will  probably  be  discussed  In  much 
greater  detail  as  debate  progresses.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  action  neces- 
san'  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy — a 
right  basic  to  our  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  what 
title  m  does  to  the  right  of  privacy.  It 
purports  to  establish  a  limited  court  or- 
der system  for  law  enforcement  snoop- 
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ing,  but  it  contains  the  following  excep- 
tions: 

First.  The  President  or  his  designee 
would  be  allowed  to  authorize  wiretaps 
and  bugs  lor  national  security  the  defi- 
nition of  which  includes  "any  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  structure  or  exist- 
ence of  the  Government." 

Second.  Any  la\V  enforcement  officer. 
State  or  Federal,  could  wiretap  or  bug 
for  43  hours  if  there  were  an  emergency 
.situation  and  there  were  grounds  for  a 
court  order  but  not  suSicient  time  to  set 
one. 

Third.  The  telephone  company  could 
wiretap  for  quality  control  and  to  pro- 
tect its  "rights  or  property." 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  could  monitor  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

Fifth.  The  terms  "interception"  and 
"devices"  are  so  defined  In  the  bill  that 
technically  a  law  enforcement  officer 
using  telephone  equipment,  facilities, 
components,  and  so  forth,  for  monitoring 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duties  would 
not  be  covered  by  bills  prohibition. 

The  concept  of  a  limited  court  order 
system  is  fiifther  negated  by  the  vast 
iiumber  of  crimes  where  wiretapping 
and  bugging  are  authorized. 

Court  orders  would  be  allowed  lor  the 
following  Federal  crimes:  Espionage: 
sabotage:  murder:  kidnaping:  robbery; 
extortion:  transmi.s.sion  of  wagering  in- 
formation: influencing  or  injuring  an 
officer,  witness  or  juror;  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigation;  Presidential  as- 
sassination, kidnaping,  and  assault;  in- 
terference with  commerce  by  threats  of 
violence:  and  many  others. 

States  could  authorize  court  order 
.snooping  for  murder,  kidnaping,  gam- 
bling, robberj',  bribeiy,  extortion,  nar- 
cotics, and  all  other  felonies  that  en- 
danger life.  limb,  or  property. 

In  addition  to  court  orders,  control  is 
claimed  by  rcquinng  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral o;  his  desi^ne-j  oi'  a  State  attorney 
general  or  a  Ic^cal  di.strict  attorney  to 
authorize  an  application  to  a  court  for  an 
order.  This  control  is  negated,  however, 
in  the  emergency  48-hour  provision 
where  any  law  enforcement  officer  can 
use  his  own  discretion. 

Another  control  is  claimed  through 
the  bills  requirement  that  notice  be 
:;iver'  :o  victims  of  taps  and  bugs  after 
90  d^'s.  This  is  negated,  how-ever,  by 
authorizing  the  court  to  postpone  the 
notice- — possibly  indefinitely. 

All  information  acquired  in  conform- 
ity with  the  bill  despite  its  many  weak- 
nesses could  be  used  in  evidence  includ- 
ing that  obtained  under  the  Presidential 
authorization.  The  only  requirement  as 
to  the  latter  is  that  the  tap  or  bug  be 
reasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
^ive  this  title  its  closest  attention. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  introduced  a  bill  'S.  928)  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting 
wire  interception  and  eavesdropping, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


Senator  has  introduced,  would  the  Presi- 
dent be  permitted  to  order  a  wiretapping 
or  electronic  surveillance  to  overhear  the 
conversation  or  to  get  information  from 
one  who  might  be  plotting  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  could  the 
President  do  with  the  information  after 
he  had  gotten  it?  Suppose  he  got  defin- 
itive, positive  information  that  half  a 
dozen  men,  the  heads  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  some  other  revolutionary  move- 
ment, were  definitely  plotting  and  ac- 
tually making  plans  to  carry  out  an  overt- 
act  to  overthrow  the  Government. 
What  could,  the  President  do  with"  that 
information  after  he  had  gotten  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  He  could  not 
use  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  would  deny  him  the  right  to  go 
to  court  with  that  evidence  and  convict 
the  criminal  conspirators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  not  un- 
usuaK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  becoming  not 
unusual  that  Is  true.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator woiild  not  permit  the  President  to 
use  that  evidence  in  court  to  inosecute 
the  conspiring  criminals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouii.  If  the  Senator 
would  let  me  finish  my  answer,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  it  is  something  that  is 
not  unusual  to  the  extent  that  it  is  the 
lx)sition  every  Attorney  General  has 
taken  in  this  country  for  generations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  also  unusual 
for  eveiT  Attorney  General  until  this  one 
to  take  the  position  that  wiretapping  is 
necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
law' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Many  of  them 
have  been  against  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any.  According  to  the  evidence  I  have, 
they  have  all  indicated  that  they  favor 
the  use  of  wiretapping.  Some  have  testi- 
fied for  it. 

Ever>-  Attorney  General  since  William 
Mitchell,  in  1931,  has  advocated  the  wire- 
tap for  use  by  law  enforcement  officials. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  agree. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true  since 
1931. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  We  have  a 
number  of  amendments  which  will  be  of- 
fered at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  talking 
about  the  general  proposition  the  Sen- 
ator has  presented  in  his  biU:  That  he 
would  permit  the  President  to  go  out 
and  undertake  to  detect  conspirators  who 
are  planning  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, but  would  not  let  him  take  that 
evidence  to  court  to  con\1ct  those  con- 
spirators. The  Senator's  bill  would  not 
permit  the  President  to  use  that  evi- 
dence, but  our  bill  would. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  would  give  the  President  au- 
thority in  national  .security  matters  to 
make  that  investigation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  bill  would  go 
further.  But  the  Senator's  bill  would 
not  let  the  President  use  that  evidence 
to  prosecute  the  criminals  in  court. 
They  would  go  free. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  There  has  been 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  has  been — 
very  much  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Many  criminals 
have  been  successfully  prosecuted.    . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Convictions  are  ob- 
tained now  and  then,  even  in  the  en- 
forcement of  our  criminal  laws.  But  how- 
many  criminals  are  going  free?  Far  more 
vv'ho  ccmmit  .-erious  crimes'  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  free  than  are  being  brought 
to  justice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
is  willing  to  take  away  all  of  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  to  privacy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  never  w-illing  to 
do  that.  My  oill  proiiibits  an;,  invasion  of 
privacy  except  in  certain  serious  cases 
where  the  court  orders  it.  If  we  cannot 
trust  the  courts  and  our  otticials  to  en- 
force and  obey  the  laws,  then  there  is 
no  redemption  for  America.  She  is  on  the 
load  to  destruction.  We  have  to  have 
courts,  and  we  have  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
courts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  There  are  loop- 
holes in  the  Senator's  bill  that  one  could 
drive  a  threshing  machine  through. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  recognizes  that  he  is  very  much 
exaggerating  in  that  statement.  Title  III 
of  S.  917  meets  all  of  the  constitutional 
requirements  set  out  in  the  Berger  and 
Katz  cases,  and  actually  contains  more 
safeguards  for  individual  privacy  than 
those  cases  would  require. 

Mr.  LONG  of  IMissouri.  We  have 
amendments  that  will  be  debated  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When  the  Senator 
gets' ready,  we  will  debate  the  amend- 
ments. However.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  Senator  proposes  by  his  bill. 
Nobody  but  the  President,  and  only  then 
in  cases  of  conspiracy  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  liave  the  privilege  of 
using  this  technique  to  obtain  evidence, 
and  then  the  Senator  would  deny  him 
the  right  to  have  those  criminals  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  on  that  evidence  and 
penalized  for  their  crimes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  This  bill  i§,what 
the  President  and  administration  have 
asked  for. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  President.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  asks  for  enough  sometimes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  him  either,  but  I  do  in  this 
particular  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RE- 
GARDING PROPOSED  WIRETAP 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  kist  fall 
I  noted  numerous  press  accounts  describ- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  at  v^'hich  the  Con- 
ference considered  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  legislation  pending  before 
this  Congress. 

The  Conference  considered  S.  675 
which  vas  then  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  but  unfortu- 
nately did  not  consider  S.  :2050  as 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
!Mr.  HruskaJ   and  cosponsored  by  my- 


self. As  we  now  know,  S.  2050  was  re- 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  bill  the     no  difficulty  in  prosecuting  them  before,     drafted   and  introduced   in   the  Senate 


after  taking  specific  cognizance  of  the 
judicial  standards  set  out  in  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  cases^on  this  subject. 

Since  I  considered  the  findings  of  the 
Conference  with  respect  to  -wiretapping 
legislation  particularly  timely  to  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  this  issue,  I  requested  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  its  September  22,  1967,  meeting. 

I  have  since  been  advised  by  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  re- 
port is  in  tl-ie  process  of  being  printed.  I 
liave  requested  that  report  as  soon  as  it 
is  available.  I  do  hope  that  it  is  available 
to  us  before  the  Senate  debate  oil  this 
i.ssue  comes  to  a  close. 

In  lieu  of  that  report,  however,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  activity  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  this 
regard  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

SrpHEMF  Court 
•OF  THE  United  St.^tep. 
Wasldngton.  D.C.;  October  2.  1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hanskn. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wijshington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Replying  t.i  your 
request  of  September  29.  1967.  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  St.-ites  at  Us  meet- 
ing on  September  22,  1967  considered  several 
bills  pending  in  the  Congress  to  prohibit 
wiretapping  or  eavesdropping,  or  both,  in- 
cluding S.  675.  HR.  7093.  H.R.  5336,  H.R. 
6710.  H.R.  10037  and  H.R.  lOOGO. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  the  provisions 
of  S.  675  were  generally  acceptable,  provided 
that  the  ex  parte  order  provisions  oi  the  bill 
are  revised  to  comply  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  Berger  v.  New  York.  388  U.S.  41 
(1967). 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference at  its  last  meeting  has  not  been 
printed,  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  as  soon  as  the  report  is  published. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  partial  text  of  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post  from  G.  Robert 
Blakey.  professor  of  law-.  Notre  Dame 
Law  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Electronic  Surveillance  and  the  Courts 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  The  Washington 
Post  editorially  conclude  on  Dec.  23.  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Supreme  Court's  Kais  decision 
that  the  "burden  will  outweigh  the  benefits" 
should  court  order  electronic  surveillance 
legislation  be  adopted  under  the  Court's  new 
guidelines,  for  the  contrary  is  precisely  what 
the  two  most  comprehensive  balanced  studies 
to  date  of  the  problem  have  found.  I  refer. 
of  course,  to  the  Report  of  the  English  Privy 
•Councillors  in  1957  and  the  recent  Report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

In  June  of  1957.  three  Privy  Councillors 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Intercep- 
tion of  communications  in  Great  Britain. 
The  practice  of  the  English  police  over  a 
20-year  period  was  examined.  The  Council- 
lors first  found  that  the  metropolitan  police 
used  wiretapping  chiefly  "to  break  up  orga- 


nized and  dangerous  gangs."  The  Board  of 
Customs  and  Exci.se  employed  wiretapping 
primarily  in  the  area  of  diamond  smug- 
gling; their  experience  was  that  the  traffic 
was  organized  by  a  -very  small,  closed  group" 
'"'in  -Ahlch  It  was  'hard  to  get  reports  from 
Informers  or  by  normal  means  of  detection." 
Finallv,  the  Councillors  noted  that  in  espi- 
onage the  weakest  link  was  communication 
and  that  the  counter-intelligence  commu- 
nity needed  the  power  to  break  that  link 
through  the  Interception  of  ccimmunlcations. 
Tlie  Councillors  then  analyzed  the  effects  of 
the  ijractlce  on  the  individual  citizen's  pri- 
vacy. They  found  no  'conflict  between  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  ex- 
erci.se  of  the  power"  to  wiretap.  Tl-icy  found 
instead  that  the  power  under  suitable  limi- 
tations -ivas  an  aid  "to  the  m.iintenance  of 
the  true  Ireedom  of  the  individual."  They 
observed  that  the  power  helped  make  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  ■-.m  effective,  as 
d!.stlnct  from  a  nominal,  liberty."  "To  aban- 
don the  power,"  they  observed,  would  be  a 
concession  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
breaking  the  law  .  .  .  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  commimUy  whatever." 

The  issue  fif  benefit  to  law  enforcement 
was  taken  up  at  length'  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission.  I  need  not  set  out  here 
their  findings  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
organized  crime,  crime  which  they  termed 
perhaps  the  "niost  sinister"  In  America,  and 
crime  v.hich  they  noted  was  "dedicated  to 
subverting  not  only  American  institutions, 
but  the  very  decency  and  Integrity  that  are 
most  cherlshe<I  attributes,  of  a  tree  society." 
Some  further  comment  is.  however,  required 
on  the  record  of  our  ability  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized crime  without  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques 

Since   1961,   the  Federal   Government   lias 
been    engaged    in    the    strong'est    effort    yet 
launched  against  organized  crime.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
the    Trea-sury    combined    are    devotlna    up- 
ward of  5^20  million  a  year  to  the  drive.  The 
services    of    the    Nation's    top    Inve.stigators 
from   the    Federal    Bureau   of   Investigatioir. 
the    Intelligence    Division    of    the    Internal 
Revenue    Service,    the   Bureau   of   Narcotics 
and   other  Federal   aa;encles   are   being   em- 
ployed.   The    Department's    lop    prosecutors 
are"  engaged   In   the   effort.   But   what   have 
been   the   results?   Measured   by   the   record 
of   the   past,   the   success  of   the   drive   has 
been  Impressive.   Yet,   fneasured  by  the   job 
that  needs  to  be  done,  the  failure  has  been 
dismal.    Prosecutions    are    up    substantially 
since    1961.   yet   the   top   men   in   organized 
crime   still    remain    largely    above    the    law. 
Since  1961.  for  cxam.ple.  approximately  2000 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  have  baen  iden- 
tified, while  estimates  place  their  probable 
strength  at  around  "SOOO.  Yet  only  300  or  so 
liave  been  indicted  and  only  150  or  so  have 
been  convicted.  Only  3  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
hard   core  members  of   organized   crime,   in 
short,   have  been   touched   by  the  best  the 
Nation  has  to  offer  xising  conventional  tech- 
niques   of    investigation.    On    this    record.    I 
suggest,  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  v.e  run 
the   risk   of   possible   abuse   that   might    be 
Involved    in    a   system    of   court   order    elec- 
tronic surveillance.  The  alternative  is  a  con- 
fession   of    impotence    to    enforce    the    law 
against   those   who  would   flaunt   it   6y   ex- 
ploiting   the    weak    of    our    society,    largely 
among  the  urban  poor,  not  out  of  despera- 
tion born  of  poverty  or  discrimination  or  a 
sickness  of  mind,  but  of  a  cold  calculation  of 
balance  of  advantage. 

The  editorial  also  suggests  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  square  electronic 
surveillance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  To  be 
sure,  the  Court  struck  down  in  Berger  v. 
New  York  the  permissive  New  York",  statute 
but  not — note  well— because  it  was  uncon- 
stitutionally administered,  but  because  It 
was  susceptible  to  an  unconstitutional  inter- 


pretation. The  significance  of  Berger  thus  lay 
not  In  the  result,  but  In  the  way  in  which 
the  majority  reached  that  result.  No  line  of 
reasoning  which  would  strike  down  r.ll  elec- 
tronic surveillance  a.s  unrea.sonable  was  fol- 
lowed or.  anv  point.  Indeed,  where  It  was  ad- 
vanced, it  was  either  rejected  or  not  even 
mentioned  by  the  Court  If  any  doubt  re- 
mained after  Berger,  Kat:.  has  surely  dis- 
pelled It.  What  I  am  s;.y:ng.  In  short,  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  outlawed  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  but  instead  given  us  a 
constitutional  blueprint  which  will  permit  us 
to  draw  up  a  fair,  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  court  (^rder  wireUipping  and 
bugging.  All  that  remains  now  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  legislative  will,  ll  is  time  we  yet 
on  with  the  jub. 

G.  Robert  Blakey. 
Professor     of     Lax,     Notre     name  .  I. aw 
School. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Fre.Mdcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .Senate  t:\ke 
note  of  an  abbreviated  news  clippnig 
from  the  New  York  Tunes  {)f  April  l!l. 
1968,  which  repor'.s  that  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Dehnciuency  re- 
cently issutd  a  policy  .statement  .suppoil- 
ing  the  regulaled  use  of  ekctronic  eaves- 
dropping by  Vac  iwlice. 

I  ask  unanimous  con'-ent  that  the  aiu- 
cle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  lacoro. 
as  follows: 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Dt- 
iinquency  issued  :.  policy  statement  vi'sler- 
day  .supporting  I'ne  re'<ulatfd  use  dI  tU>.'- 
tronic   eavesdropping   by   the   police 

The  statement  by  the  council,  a  large  non- 
profit research  and  educaiion  group  th.it 
until  recently  has  concentrated  on  imprnv- 
ing  the  courts  and  corrootional  agencies,  i.- 
expected  to  help  those  trying  to  put  through 
legislation     authorizing     electronic     eave.s- 

droppine. 

President  Johnson,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
recommended  that  Congress  restrict  r.ither 
than  broaden  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance devices. 

Carl  M.  Loeb.  president  of  the  rou-'cil.  said 
in  releasing  the  policy  M.^tement  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  should  he  us>ed  or.ly  for 
the  'prosecution  of  certain  kjnds  m  crim- 
inals, particularly  tlj^  leaders'  oi.  cnme 
syndicates." 

"Tne  inroads  of  organized  crime  into  o-.tr 
society  threaten  our  way  of   life."   he  said 
"The    illegal    billions    amassed    annually    bv 
these  marauders  :.re  used  to  nullify  govern- 
ment and  InhUrate  our  private  industry  ' 


A.M. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pn  s- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  MORTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  B'^TID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  completion  of  the  prayer  and  the 
diS!50sit:on  of  the  Journal  tomorrow 
morning,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  iMr.  Morton  1  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ISSUANCE  OF  MEDALS  TO  MRS, 
WALT  DISNEY  AND  CALIFORNIA 
LNSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  mps,sa?e  from  the  House  on 
House  Joint  Re.=^ilution  1234. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution 
'H  J  Re.5-  1234  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  -:old  medal  to  the  widow  of  the 
■ate  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance  of 
bronze  medals  to  the  California  In- 
stitute of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  public  service  and  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 
wi.ich  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mft 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  re.solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is, there 
objection  to  tiie  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MLTIPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  gratified  that  the  Senate  today  is 
approving  the  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  striking  of  a  gold  medal  to  be 
presented  to  Mrs,  Walt  Disney  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  small 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  of  the  American  Con- 
gress for  all  that  Walt  Disney  did  to 
.n^.ake  the  world  a  little  happier  and  a 
better  place  for  all  to  live. 

The  resolution  H.J.  Res.  1234 »  re- 
ceived great  support  from  Representa- 
tives Del  Clawson.  Dole,  and  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

The  joint  resolution  is  identical  to  Sen- 
ate* Joint  Re.solution  93.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  Jure  20,  1967,  and  which  was 
cosponsored  ty  52  Senators,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  imder  the  House  joint  reso- 
lution the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
gold  medal 

I  am  glad  that  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  has  agreed  to  do  that  in  view 
of  the  present  conditions  of  gold  in  our 
country', 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
and  the  remarks  I  made  when  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Issi:.\NCE  OF  Gold  Medal  to  the  Widow  of 
THE  L,\TE  Walt  Disne? 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  .authorising  the  issuance  of  a  post- 
humous gold  medal  to  the  late  Walt  Disney 
In  recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the 
culture  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world 

Walt  Dlsnes  was  a  unique  man.  To  the 
end  of  his  days,  Mr.  Disney  remained  an 
Idealist  in  a  world  of  cynics.  In  an  age 
where  men  live  each  day  with  the  awesome 
knowledge  that  they  have  the  nuclear  power 
to  turn  this  planet  into  radioactive  dust, 
Disney  celebrated  In  his  every  creative  act 
the  Innocence,  Joy.  and  optlnilsm  of  child- 
hood. 
This  genius,  this  capacity  for  stirring  in 

li 


his  fellow  men  the  remembrance  of  the  days 
of  their  childhood,  was  Mr.  Disney's  great 
gift.  He  used  it  well.  All  over  ;.he  world,  in 
nations  of  every  political  belief,  the  cartoon 
creations  of  Walt  Disney  are  received  with 
identical  delight.  If  music  Is  a  universal  lan- 
guage, Mickey  Mouse  is  a  universal  reminder 
of  the  power  of  Imagination  to  produce  a 
character  symbolizing  the  wonder  of  child- 
hood. 

The  life  of  Walt  Disney  has  been  told  and 
retold  until  It  has  reached  the  comfortable 
plateau  of  the  familiar:  how  Walt  was  born 
in  Chicago  and  lived  there  and  in  Missouri 
steeped  in  the  homespun  virtues  of  a  mid- 
westerner;  how  Walt  emigrated  to  California, 
a  State  that  remains  a  golden  paradise  beck- 
oning to  newcomers  of  imagination  and 
courage:  how  Walt  struggled  to  convince 
others  that  his  cartoon  mouse  named  Mickey 
could  be  an  entertaining  addition  to  the  mo- 
tion picture  world;  how  Walt  prospered  yet 
remained  true  to  his  belief  that  the  world 
of  entertainment  should  be  a  place  where 
goodness  triumphed  and  evil  Invariably  fell 
In  the  dust. 

What  remains  obscure  to  most  Americans 
was  the  Walt  Disney  who  was  a  patriot,  and 
the  Walt  Disney  who  was  determined  to  leave 
a  legacy  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  .•\merlca 
In  which  he  believed. 

Mr   President,  I  knew  Mr,  Disney  and  con- 
sidered him  my  friend    I  was  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  95  percent  of  the  production  of 
Walt  Disney  Studios  during  World   Wi\r   II 
was  devoted  to  training  films  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  the  war  effort.  These  films, 
many  of  which  used  the  famous  Disney  char- 
acters, are  remembered  by  every  veteran  as 
vehicles  In  which  peacetime  Americans  were 
taught  the  arts  of  war.  They  were  Immensely 
successful  In  accomplishing  their  purposes. 
Thousands    upon    thousands    of    Americans 
were  tavight  by  Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck. 
Pluto,   and  other  beloved  Disney  characters 
in  the  operation  of  airplanes  and  warships. 
Walt  Disney  quietly  served  his  country  in 
another  capacity,   Mr,  President.  As  all  his 
friends   knew.   Walt   had   a  special   affection 
for  our  neighbors  south  of  the  border.  It  was 
given   public  notice  in  several  Walt  Disney 
productions  In  which  our  friends  In  Mexico 
and  South   .America  were  treated  affection- 
ately and  with  love.  But  it  also  took  the  form 
of  special  consultations  with  the  Coordinator 
of   Inter-American   Affairs   in   the  State  De- 
partment, the  predecessor  office  of  the  present 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- .'Vmeri- 
can  Affairs.  Walt's  advice  and  counsel  were 
proved  invaluable  on  many  an  occasion  dur- 
ing the  days  preceding,  during,  and  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II,  and  did  much  to 
create  good  will  between  the  continents. 

Somewhat  betteiAknown,  Mr.  President, 
were  Mr.  Disney's  contributions  to  The  U.S. 
exhibits  at  the  New  York  and  the  Brussels 
World's  Pairs.  His  advice  on  creating  exhibits 
capable  of  informing  and  entertaining  simul- 
taneously, knowledge  that  he  demonstrated 
so  ably  In  the  delightful  masterpiece  that  Is 
Disneyland  Park,  were  instrumental  In  giving 
the  American  exhibits  at  these  exhibitions  a 
grace  and  a  beauty  widely  commented  upon. 
Perhaps  the  least  known  facet  of  Mr. 
Disney's  life,  Mr.  President,  was  4115  consum- 
ing devotion  in  his  last  years  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  the  Arts.  I  know  that  Walt 
looked  upon  this  school,  a  college-level  insti- 
tution for  the  creative  and  performing  arts, 
as  his  final  contribution  to  a  world  that  had 
given  him  riches,  awards,  and  personal  satis- 
faction. 

My  Joint  resolution,  Mr.  President,  would 
authorize  the  striking  of  a  gold  medal  for 
distinguished  public  service  ror  presentation 
to  Walt  Disney's  widow.  The  resolution  also 
would  futhorize  the  striking  of  not  more 
than  100,000  bronze  medals,  in  successive  is- 
sues of  not  less  than  2.000,  which  would  be 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  California  Insti- 
tute  of  the  Arts  as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 


I  am  reiisonably  sure.  Mr.  President,  that 
Walt  Disney  felt  that  his  original  cartoon 
creations- -Mickey,  Donald,  and  all  the  rest- 
would  live  to  bring  enjoyment  to  succeeding 
generations.  And  his  all-consumlne  Interest, 
in  the  final  act  of  his  life,  was  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Art,'?.  It  Is  fitting  that  replicas 
of  a  gold  medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Disney  will 
benefit  this  school,  an  institution  that  will 
memorialize  Walt  Disney  in  a  way  that  he 
would  have  preferred-  by  the  Instruction  of 
young  people,  I  urge  the  .idoptlon  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  Mr  President,  and  ask  unan- 
imous conpent  that  the  text  of  this  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  In  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

The  Presiding  Officer,  The  Joint  resolution 
will  be  received  and  .appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  joint  resolution  i  S  J.  Res.  93)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the 
Kssuance  of  bronze  meda'.s  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  ."^rts  In  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  public  service  and  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murphy,  was  received,  read 
twice  by' its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"S.J.    RES.    93 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  life  personified  the 
.\merlcan  dream  and  his  raES-to-rlches  story 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States  of 
■America  remains  the  land  of  opportunity; 
and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney,  'the  most  signifi- 
cant figure  In  graphic  arts  since  Leonardo,' 
pioneered  motion  picture  cartoons,  produced 
spectacular  feature  films,  and  created  fasci- 
nating :ianire  studies  bringing  Joy  and  pleas- 
ure to  children  of  all  ages:  and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney  developed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  modern  world.  Disneyland,  a 
fabulous  park  where  happiness  reigns  and 
where  one  can  relive  the  nation's  past  as 
well  as  step  into  the  future;  and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian, a  'teacher  of  human  compassion  and 
kindness,'  a  master  entrepreneur,  a  great 
conservationist:   and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney's  masterful  touch 
contributed  so  significantly  to  the  success  of 
exhibits  of  the  United  States,  including 
those  at  the  New  York  and  Brussels  Worlds 
Pairs:   and 

"Whereas  W.ut  Disney,  always  an  outstand- 
ing patriot,  during  World  War  II  devoted 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
his  studio  to  the  armed  services:  and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney's  vision  and  work 
with  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  did  so  much  to  create  international 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  with 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  -America:  and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney  received  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  .Academy  .Awards,  citations 
and  honors  from  governments  the  world 
over,  industry  civic  groups,  and  universities, 
which  when  listed  total  nearly  a  thousand; 
and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney's  greatest  gifts  to 
mankind  were  laughter,  his  steadfast  faith 
in  future  generations  and  his  belief  that  good 
will  ultimately  triumph  over  evil:  and 

"Whereas  Walt  Disney's  interest  in  young 
America  is  evidenced  by  his  founding  of  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  a  college- 
level  school  of  the  creative  and  performing 
arts,  which  he  regarded  us  his  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  posterity:  Now,  there- 
fore, b3  it 

'■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  public  service  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Walt  Disney  a  gold  medal  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices  and  inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  Walt  Disney  Productions  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  a  medal  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  to  the  President.  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  duplicate  copies  of  such 
medal  in  bronze.  The  medals  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  368). 

"(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  mav  be  required  by  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  in  quantities  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck 
and  furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufacture,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  in- 
demnify the  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  such  costs." 


The  joint  resolution  (H.J 
was  passed. 


Res.  1234) 
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second  front"  In  the  wkr  against  the 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  HOLLAND  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order  under 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  FongI  will  be  recognized 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoLL.i^NDl  may  be  recognized  at  this  time 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


REDS  MAKING  HAY  OUT  OF 
KING  RIOTS 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  on 
the  joint  resolution,  prepared  by  Senator 
KucHEL,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    KtJCHXL 

When  the  United  States  Senate  today  ap- 
proves the  Joint  resolution,  a  proposal  which 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  we  will  add  yet  an- 
other honor  to  the  memory  of  Walt  Disney. 
But  we  will  do  so  in  a  way  which  he  would 
have  preferred— by  helping  young  people 
Interested   In   the   creative   and   performing 

arts. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  not  only  a 
gold  medal  to  be  presented  to  Walt  Disney's 
widow,  but  also  will  authorize  the  striking 
of  bronze  medals  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts.  This 
Institute,  which  Walt  Disney  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  in  1961.  is  a  place  where 
all  the  performing  and  creative  arts  are 
are  taught  under  one  roof.  Walt  described  the 
Institute  as  a  "community  of  the  arts".  He 
looked  upon  this  school  as  his  final  contri- 
bution to  a  world  that  had  given  him  riches, 
awards,  and  personal  satisfaction. 

His  creation.s  and  characters  have  been 
able  to  leap  the  boundaries  and  barriers 
of  nations,  languages,  and  ideoloeies.  The 
world  alwavs  will  respond  warmly  to  the 
magic  that'  is  Disney's.  For  this  "magic", 
Walt  Disnev  has  received  more  than  950  hon- 
ors and  citations  from  all  over  the  world  In- 
cluding 31  Academy  Awards,  five  Emmys, 
honorarv  degrees  from  many  universities,  and 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Todav,  we  honor  Walt  Disney  again  but 
in  a  manner  which  will  help  him  fulfill  the 
dream  he  expressed  in  these  words:  "If  I 
can  help  provide  a  place  to  develop  the  talent 
of  the  future.  I  think  I  will  have  accom- 
plished something."  S,J.  Res,  93  -will  give  life 
to  that  dream  and  to  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 

time.  .   ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lomt 
re.solution  hanng  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence continues  to  accumulate  that  the 
country  is  greatly  ashamed  of  what  has 
happened  in  Washington  following  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  King,  particularly 
the  events  growing  out  of  the  type  of 
law  enforcement  that  was  adopted  by 
the  officials  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  items 
from  newspapers  that  were  sent  to  me 
by  Florida  citizens  which  I  should  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  the  senior 
representative  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Knight  newspapers.  The  article,  entitled 
"Reds  Making  Hay  Out  of  King  Riots" 
and  written  by  Edwin  A.  Lahey,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Miami  Herald,  of  April 
28,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  pi-inted  at  this  iK)int  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reds  Making  Hay  Otn-  of  King  Riots 
(By  Edwin  A.Lnhey) 
Washington. — The  man  who  murdered  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  gave  International  com- 
munism  its   greatest  propaganda   field   day. 
The  broadcasting  stations  In  Peking,  Mos- 
cow, and  Hanoi  for  a  month  now  have  been 
getting   mileage   out   of   the   civil   disorders 
that  followed  the  King  assassination. 

They  have  made  a  real  thing  out  of  the  dis- 
orders in  Washington.  It  was  In  this  capital 
that  Safety  Director  Pa,trlck  V.  Murphy  made 
the  compassionate  decision  to  surrender  con- 
trol of  the  streets  to  angry  Negroes.  About  820 
million  worth  of  arson  followed.  Our  local 
officials  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  make 
it  seem  like  a  "trick  or  treat"  night. 

Communist  commentators  are  still  turning 
out  new  angles  on  these  riots. 

Pravda  in  Moscow  the  other  day  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  four  Soviet  citizens 
"of  Afro-American  origin."  named  Eslandft 
Hood,  Robert  Ross,  Tito  Romalio.  and  James 
Patterson.  The  expatriates  denounced  the 
"cruel  suppression  of  protests  by  American 
Negroes." 

In  Peking  the  popular  catch  phrase  Is  the 
"Afro-American  struggle."  The  Peoples  Dally 
in  the  Red  Chinese  capital  carried  more  than 
a  page  of  articles  of  the  Negro  disorders  in 
the  United  States,  including  a  new  thought 
bv  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung: 

"Onlv  by  overthrowing  the  reactionary 
rule  of  the  U.S.  monopoly  capitalist  class  and 
destroying  the  colonialist  and  Imperialist  sys- 
tem can  the  black  people  of  the  United  States 
win  complete  emancipation." 

In  Hanoi,  a  dally  newspaper  named  Nhan 
Dan  actually  described  the  Negro  riots  here 


as  a 
US. 

"The  black  Americans'  struggle  on  the  sec- 
ond front  accentuates  the  crisis  into  which 
U.S.  imperialism  Is  sliding  deeper  and 
deeper.'"^hls  newspaper  said. 

The  Hanoi  newspaper  also  reminded  read- 
ers that  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  told  Stokely  Carmlchael  on  a  visit 
laslAtigust: 

The  Vietnamese  regard  the  black  people 
of  the  U.S.  as  their  brothers  and  close  com- 
rades in  arms  in  the  struggle  against  the 
common  enemy,  US.  Imperialism." 

Some  of  the  Communist  radio  commenta- 
tors managed  to  make  the  Negro  riots  in  the 
US   sound  like  the  French  Revolution 

"Fight  on,  heroic  Afro-American  brothers," 
said  the  Peoples  Dally  In  Peking.  Victory 
will  certainly  be  yours." 

The  paper  also  gloated  about  the  rampa«^    j 
ing  Negroes  In  the  U  S.  as  follows:  "Defylnfe/ 
brute   force,   they   have   attacked    the   reBC- 
llonary  troops  and  police  and  set  fire  to  shops 
run  bv  white  racists." 

And  during  the  height  of  the  riots  In  Wash- 
ington, the  domestic  service  of  Peking  Radio 
informed  Chinese  listeners  that  sentries  had 
been  increased  at  the  White  House,  'to  prq- 
tect  the  old  home  of  white  racial  oppressors." 
Doesn't  It  really  warm  you,  the  way  people 
all  over  the  world  love  us  so? 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  only  the  first  three  paragraphs: 

The  man  who  murdered  Dr.  MarOn  Luther 
King  gave  international  communism  its 
greatest  propaganda  field  day. 

The  broadcasting  stations  In  Peking,  Mos- 
cow, and  Hanoi  for  a  month  now  have  been 
getting  mileage  out  of  the  civil  disorders 
that  followed  the  King  assassination. 

They  have  made  a  real  thing  out  of  the 
disorders  In  Washington.  It  was  In  this  capl- 
Uxl  that  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy 
made  the  compassionate  decision  to  sur- 
render control  of  the  streets  to  angry  Negroes. 
About  $20  minion  worth  of  arson  followed. 
Our  local  officials  have  been  trying  ever 
since  to  make  It  seem  like  a  'trick  or  treat" 
night. 

The  rest  of  the  article  speaks  for  itself 
and  .shows  the  humiliation  our  whole 
country  suffers  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington. 

The  second  item  is  a  signed  editorial, 
by  Mr.  William  A.  Mullen  and  published 
in  the  Pompano  Sun -Sentinel  of  Wednes- 
day, May  1,  entitled,  "Demands  for  Poor 
Ignore  Obligation  to  Due  Process."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Viewed  Editorially:  Demands  fob  Pooh      ; 

Ignore  Obligation  to  Dnr  Process 
The  United  States  of  America  Is  a  Republic 
and  by  our  Constitution.  Article  IV,  Section 
4,  shah  be  guaranteed  to  continue  aa  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

Under  our  due  process,  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  legisla- 
tures with  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states. 

But  under  way  now  is  a  new  attempt  to 
change  our  government  from  a  republic  to  a 
democracy  or  a  government  of  coercion.  In- 
stead of  the  due  process  of  amendment,  re- 
form is  sought  through  self-appointed  dele- 
gates whose  qualifications  are  based  on  the 
acclaim  they  are  "poor." 

These  we  believe,  are  the  fundamentals 
involved  in  the  so-called  "Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington,"  which  began  Monday 
with  the  supposed  noble  cause  of  fulftlllng 
the  "dream  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King." 
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They  are  the  elements  that  are  putting  our 
tortured  government  to  the  test  In  the  con- 
text of  "Do  as  I  says,  or  else  .  .  " 

And  In  this  context,  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment win  not  be  directed  by  the  law  of  the 
Congress,  the  powers  of  the  executive  or  the 
Interpretations  of  the  Judiciary.  They  shall 
he  determined  by  the  "demands"  of  persons 
who  are  not  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  decreed  by  our  republican 
form  of  government  guaranteed  to  the  sev- 
eral states  by  the  United  States  Constltutloa. 

To  view  the  latest  conifrontatlon  of  the  In- 
vested authority  of  our  government  from  any 
other  as{>ect  would  be  mortal  folly,  no  mat- 
ter how  Just  the  cause  may  appear,  no  mat- 
ter how  Idealistic  the  "dream,"  no  matter 
how  non-violent  the  coercion. 

No  gro^ip  has  any  right  to  Invade  our  na- 
tional capital,  to  threaten  laying  It  under 
siege,  or  to  place  a  shotgun  of  violence  to  the 
heads  of  our  elected  representatives. 

But  that  Is  the  manifesto  of  Dr.  King's 
successor  as  leader  of  the  "march"  and  head 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference I SCLC 1 .  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy.  He 
Issued  the  ultimatum  thusly: 

"We  have  made  up  our  minds  that  there 
will  be  no  new  business  In  this  country  until 
It  takes  Ciiie  of  the  old  business  .  .  i" 

Tliere  is.  no  statutory  nor  constitutional 
authority  for  any  individual,  or  any  group, 
regardless  of  its  numbers  and  physical 
prowess,  to  hamstring  our  governmental 
processes,  as  Dr.  Abernathy  proposes. 

The  means  for  change  are  provided  through 
elections,  throtigh  our  representatives  in  the 
Congress  and  through  our  President.  No  other 
methods  are  lawful. 

Dr  Abernathy  quite  obviously  Ignores  this 
with  his  edict  and  his  assertion  that  "we  are 
not  going  to  beg  for  our  rights  any  longer, 
but  will  demand  them." 

These  "rights"  include  free  food  programs. 
more  anti-poverty  funds,  a  ban  on  Immigra- 
tion until  "every  poor  American  who  wishes 
It  has  gained  a  decent  acceptable  living 
standard  and  is  gainfully  employed."  and  a 
more  direct  voice  of  the  "poor"  in  govern- 
ment affairs. 

What  a  "decent  acceptable  living  stand- 
ard" may  be.  humans  being  what  they  are.  Is 
anybody's  guess. 

if  these  are  t;rant.€d  as  "rights"  today,  what 
then  of  tomorrow's  rights?  They  may  be  free 
housing,  free  transportation,  incarceration  of 
those  who  impede  the  economic  satisfaction 
of  the  "poor. "  or  whatever  may  strife?  future 
fancy. 

Our  Government  representatU-es  have  an 
obligation  to  their  electorate  to  deal  with 
these  demands  and  the  "poor  people's  march" 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 

They  have  a  sworn  oath  to  uphold  that 
Constitution  which  gxiarantees  a  republican 
form  of  government,  not  a  mobocracy. 

This  should  be  resta,ted  to  some  officials 
m  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  Joined 
at  the  end  of  their  meeting  Monday  with  the 
"crusaders"  in  singing  We  Shall  Overcome. 

The  theme  of  liberty  today,  we  submit,  Is 
"We  shall  persevere,  or  we  shall  perish." 

William  A.  Mullen.' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  simply  read  one 
part  of  It  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
for  emphasis,  so  that  we  will  never  forget 
that  this  particular  part  of  the  editorial 
calls  attention  to  what  our  duties  are 
under  the  conditions. 

Our  Government  representatives  have  an 
obligation  to  their  electorate  to  deal  with 
these  demands  and  the  "poor  people's  march" 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 

They  have  a  sworn  oath  to  uphold  that 
Constitution  which  guarantees  a  republican 
form  of  government,  not  a  mobocracy. 

The  entire  editorial  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Pompano  Sun-Sentinel  of  recent 

dare  published  a  number  of  letters  from 


contributors  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  letters,  one  en- 
titled "Says  Capital  Disgraced."  written 
by  Mr.  'William  Marshall,  and  one  en- 
titled "Negro  Offers  'Views."  signed  by 
'Willie  Hayes,  of  Deerfield  Beach,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Savs  Capital  Disgraced 
Editor:  The  Sun-Sentinel: 

May  I  contribute? 

What  a  disgrace  to  this  World  War  I  vet- 
eran who  enlisted  and  served  in  Prance 
many  months  to  see  and  read  what  has  hap- 
pened In  otir  national  capital,  especially, 
and  other  large  cities.  Black  hoodlum  looters 
burning  and  looting  within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  White  House  and  carrying  away  their 
loot  with  police  required  to  stand  by  and 
let  them  continue.  Thank  God  the  press  and 
TV  reported  it  well  with  p'lotos.  Here  is  a 
nation  with  officials  apparently  paralyzed 
with  fear  permitting  a  born  hoodlum  ele- 
ment that  doesn't  represent  one  per  cent 
of  the  entire  good  Negro  population  to  thus 
degrade  our  country  and  recommend  taking 
to  the  streets  with  guns  to  burn,  kill  and 
loot.  Two  or  three  preaching  anarchy  on  the 
public  forums.  Where  are  the  guts  of  our 
elected  officials? 

What  a  spectacle  this  must  present  to 
other  countries,  especially  Russia. 

Wm.   Marshall. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Editor:  The  Sun-Sentinel: 

I  am  of  the  Black  race  and  have  seven 
children  and  happily  married.  I  agree  with 
you  when  you  state.  "Wc  deplore  the  death 
of  Dr.  King,  but  we  cannot  Join  in  mourning 
him."  He  had  no  right  in  Memphis  to  try  to 
stir  our  folks  up.  Such  telecasters  from 
stations  In  Miami  to  say  "A  man  of  peace 
meets  violent  death"  and  for  Mr.  Hubert 
Humphrey  to  say  "An  apostle  of  non-violence 
has  suffered  a  violent  death"  are  statements 
of  hypocrites. 

Many  of  our  folks  are  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Rap  Brown. 
Stokely  CarmichaeLrand  other  rabble  rousers 
•who  bring  discredit  to  our  race.  'We  love  our 
countr>\  and  the  hoodlums  who  rape,  rob 
and  steal  should  be  treated  rough.  Many 
politicians  who  want  our  votes  to  stay  in 
office  or  get  Into  office  talk  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouths  and  are  not  sincere.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  give  Dr.  King  the  Nobel  peace 
prize.  Anyone  who  listened  to  him  trying 
to  stir  up  our  folks  knows  this  to  be  true 
and  his  preaching  "nonviolence"  was  a  sham. 
Our  President  rnust  stop  being  a  politician 
and  must  tackle  this  firmly. 

WILLIE  Hays. 

Deerfield  Be.^ch. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  letter  by  Mr.  Marshall  de- 
serves a  little  special  consideration,  so 
I  shall  quote  from  it: 

What  a  disgrace  to  this  World  War  I  vet- 
eran who  enlisted  and  served  in  Prance  many 
months  to  see  and  read  what  has  happened 
in  our  national  capital,  especially,  and  other 
large  cities.  Black  hoodlum  looters  burning 
and  looting  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  White 
House  and  carrying  away  their  loot  with 
police  required  to  stand  by  and  let  them 
continue.  Thank  God  the  press  and  TV  re- 
ported it  well  with  photos.  Here  Is  a  nation 
with  officials  apparently  paralyzed  with  fear 
permitting  a  born  hoodlum  element  that 
doesn't  represent  one  per  cent  of  the  entire 
gobd  Negro  population  to  thus  degrade  our 
country  and  recommend  taking  to  the  streets 
with  guns  to  burn,  kill  and  loot.  Two  or  three 
preaclilng  anarchy  on  the  public  forums. 
Where  are  the  guts  of  our  elected  officials? 


I  also  have  an  editorial  from  the  Or- 
lando Evening  Star  of  Saturday,  May  4. 
It  is  entitled  "Can  Poor  March  Get  Re- 
sults?" I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Can  Poor  March  Get  Results? 

Can  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  which  is 
now  on  its  big  march  to  Washington  force 
the  Congress  to  meet  demands  for  more  Jobs, 
a  guaranteed  minimum  annual  Income,  better 
hovislng  and  i>etter  education? 

The  Rev  Ralph  David  Abernathy  believes 
his  invasion  of  the  nation's  capit.il  with 
thousands  of  marchers  will  create  a  crisis 
which  will  force  t'ne  government  to  give  in 
to  the  demands. 

And  he  p>oints  to  previous  successes  of  ac- 
tivities by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  as  evidence  that  this  capital  caper 
will  pay  off  m  benefits  for  the  poor.  And  he 
makes  it  clear  too.  that  his  group  will  not  let 
a  few  laws  interfere  with  its  plans  to  create 
a  crisis  in  the  capital. 

SCLC's  successor  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
showed  his  contempt  for  laws  by  declaring 
quite  clearly  "We  are  prepared  to  break  thope 
laws  which  we  consider  to  be  unjust."  and 
added  "We  will  gl.idly  and  willingly  go  to  Jail 
and  suffer  the  consequences." 

To  the  observers  who  say  that  disruptions 
In  the  capital  will  harden  the  opposition  to 
big  -rovernment  spending  bills  for  the  poor. 
Mr.  Abernathy  replies  that  the  trouble  In 
Birmingham  In  1963  helped  win  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  that  the  trouble  in  .Selma  in 
1965  helped  win  the  Voting  Rights  Act 

He  says  that  demonstrations  and  disturb- 
ances create  the  "climate"  for  favorable  legis- 
lation, and  he  is  relying  on  this  tactic  to  get 
what  he  wants  in  Washington  this  month. 

But.  one  thing  the  SCLC  forgets.  Demon- 
strations and  marches  or  even  riots  and  burn- 
ings won't  create  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  it  would  take  to  do  all  the  things  Mr. 
Abernathy  wants  the  government  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  read  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph: 

But.  one  thing  the  SCLC  forgets.  Demon- 
strations and  marches  or  even  riots  and 
burnings  won't  create  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  it  would  take  to  do  all  the 
things  Mr.  Abernathy  wants  the'  government 
to  do. 

Mv.  President,  we  have  been  humili- 
ated in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  what  has 
happened,  particularly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Capital:  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  Congress  knows  that 
perfectly  well,  and  that  Congress  is  pro- 
po.sing  to  do  its  duty,  but  will  not  be 
swayed  one  iota  by  all  of  the  confusion 
which  is  promi.?ed  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 
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MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL   OF   BILLS 

Messages  in  uTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  .'secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  May  ,3.  1968: 
S.  3 1"5.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions  Act   of    1934   with   respect   to   obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

On  May  i.  1968: 
S.  10.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel  Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker, 


of  Port  Clyde  Maine,  to  be  docvmiented  as 
a  vessel  of"  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges:  and 

S.  1093.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel   Annie   B.   in   the   coastwise   trade. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  irom  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundiT  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS  in  the  chair).  Under  the  previous 

'  order.  "^  the   Senator   from   Hawaii    I  Mr. 

FoNGl  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  2 

hours. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  ByrdI  for  1  minute,  within  losing 
mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLUMNIST       PRAISES       SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  \TRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  noted  newspaper  columnist  Holmes 
Alexander  wrote  an  article  the  other  day 
dealing  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ.  In  the 
article  he  points  out  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  held 
bv  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 

'  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  who  have 
served  with  him  and  are  serving  with 
him  in  the  Senate  know  of  his  great 
ability  and  know  what  a  hard-workhig 
and  conscientious  Senator  he  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  article,  published  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  of  May  1.  1968. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bvrd  May  Be  an  Antidote  for  Wallace 

I  By  Holmes  Alexander) 
So  far  there  isn't  any  stop-Wallace  move- 
ment in  the  Democratic  party,  but  recently 
there  was  a   dehnite  wiggle— a   sign  oi   life 
and  motion  in  that  direction. 

On  April  5.  Senator  Bob  Byrd  took  the 
Senate  floor,  along  \^'ith  many  others,  to 
eulogize  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  "I  was 
shocked  but  1  was  not  surprised."  said  the 
plain-spoken,  up-from-poverty  West  \  ir- 
t'inlan.  On  April  8.  David  Lawrence  approv- 
Tngly  ran  Bvrd's  entire  speech  in  the  coun- 
try's most  "widelv  circulated  column.  Byrd 
had  spoken  for  io  minutes.  He  drew  1,500 
letters  of  approbation. 

Then  on  April  20  The  Beckley  (W.  Va.) 
Register  and  Post-Herald  published  its  first 
report  on  a  continuing  14-county  poll  which 
listed  SIX  presidential  possibilities  and  asked 
for  reader  preference.  Byrd's  name  wasn't  on 
the  ballot,  but  he  drew  a  write-in  of  some 
significance.  Of  353  votes  in  the  incomplete 
sampling,  Richard  Nixon  (92)  was  barely 
ahead  of  George  Wallace  (91).  followed  by 
Robert  Kennedy  (55) .  The  Byrd  wTlte-in  (35) 
nosed  out  Hubert  Humphrey  (34). 

The   poll's   salient   feature    as   viewed   by 
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Demociats  In  Washington,  was  Its  outcrop- 
ping of  the  hardline  for  peace  at  home  and 
victory  abroad.  The  Wallace-Byrd  toUU  of  126 
easily  topped  Nixon,  a  hardliner  himself,  and 
was  double  the  softllne  of  Kennedy -Eugene 
McCarthv  at  62. 

There  is,  to  repeat,  no  stop-Wallace  move- 
ment yet  under  way.  but  you  don't  have  to 
draw  diagrams  tor  the  desperate  Democrats. 
The  feisty  loimer  Governor  of  Alabama  is  all 
but  conceded  five  Deep  South  States.  His 
campaign  as  the  American  Independent  p.irty 
candidate  is  going  to  collect  antl-rlot,  anti- 
peacenik.  anti-Adminlstration  votes  all  over 
the  map.  Any  job-description  you  write  tor 
a  Wallace-stopiJer  could  spell  Bob  Byrd 

Of  course,  it  could  also  spell  John  Cou- 
nally.  Governor  of  Texas,  but  "no-b<xly  nms 
for  Vice  President"  .md  the  spell-out  has  to 
be  called  an  ac.idemic  vxercise  at  this  point. 
Even  at  that,  it  jirovides  a  study  in  Demo- 
cratic party  necessities.  Tliat  parly  i.s  goin;i 
to  need  a  counter-Wall. ice  weapon,  and  there 
i-sn't  anybodv  other  than  Byrd  in  either  (  mip 
who  would  t'nore  certainly  supply  a  Wallace 
.ilternative  for  many  middle-class,  and  labor- 
class  Democrau  who  otherwise  may  have  no- 
where tlse  to  go. 

Wallace  is  a  renegade  Democrat,  and  Byrd 
is  a  regular.  Wallace  has  the  racist-tag.  and 
Byrd  IS  a  lationali.st.  The  Senator  has  re- 
peatedly voted  lor  Civil  RighU^  bills,  includ- 
ing the  recent  one  i.n  open  housing.  He  has 
also  repeatedly  taken  lonely  positions  against 
welfare-racketeering  and  every  nrm  of  crime- 
In-the-street.i.  As  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations subcommitte  on  the  Di.stricl  ol 
Columbia,  he  has  insi.sted  relief  lui'ds  go 
only  to  the  eligible.  He  m  one  ol  the  very  few 
men  in  public  office  who  backed  Mayor 
Daley's  shoot-the-looters-and-arsonlsts  proc- 
hmiation. 

•That's  The  Law."  says  Byrd. 
"For  hundreds  of  years  it's  been  the  stand- 
ing order  of  peace-officers  to  shoot  felons  who 
can't  be  .stopped  in  any  other  way  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  Of  course,  no  policeman 
should  shoot  a  child,  or  open  fire  in  a  crowded 
place,  but  that's  off  the  question.  The  law- 
must  be  enforced  if  we're  to  be  a  civilized 
nation. 

"My  heart  doesn't  bleed  for  the  criminal. 
It  bleeds  lor  the  victims  of  his  crime.  I  leel 
much  the  same  about  our  military  tactics  in 
Vietnam.  Mv  heart  goes  out  to  the  American 
fighting  man  and  not  to  the  enemy.  We 
s'hould  have  bombed  the  dikes  and  cut  off  the 
enemv  rice  supply  long  ago.  We  should  hare 
found    some     way     to    blockade    Haiphong 

harbor." 

This  is  counter-Wallace  language  because 
it  Is  Wallace-made-rational,  and  Is  Wallace- 
wlthln-the  partv  svstem.  and  Wallace-wlth- 
out-theatrics.  There  is  no  sign  whatever,  as 
vet  that  Bvrd  will  be  considered  for  the 
national  Democratic  ticket.  But  the  necessity 
for  a  Wallace-stopper  is  going  to  require  some 
inventive  ticket-makintr  bv  the  Democrats. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMAHTTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adniinistra- 
tion,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  establish- 
ing a  standing  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  need  for  such  a  committee  should 


really   be   beyond  question  in  this  day 
and  age. 

We  are  currently  spending  some  ST 
billion  i)er  year  for  \eterans'  peiisions, 
survivors'  benefits,  veterans'  hospitals, 
and  the  many  other  programs  which 
a  grateful  nation  has  provided  for  the 
men  who  have  sei-ved  in  its  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  im- 
portant area  of  our  national  life,  an  area 
that  affects  so  many  iier.sons.  and  an  area 
that  involves  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
money  from  the  National  Treasury.  Cer- 
tainly an  area  of  this  much  concern 
is  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  Senate 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent  Senate  com- 
mittee to  oversee  matters  concerning  our 
veterans. 

Today  when  more  tJian  half  a  milUtMi 
yomig  Americans  are  under  arms  in 
Southeast  Asia  lighting  for  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  giving  their  lives,  it  is 
e.ssential  that  we  convey  to  them,  and  to 
all  Americans,  our  full  recognition  and 
gratitude  for  the  services  they  are  per- 
forming. 

The  creation  of  a  standing  committee 
in  the  Senate  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  one 
concrete  way  in  which  we  can  convey 
this  --ratitude  as  well  as  end  forever  the 
fragmented  process  by  which  veterans- 
legislation  is  currently  considered  in  the 
Senate.  ^    ,., 

I  do  not  u.se  the  word  "fragmented 
in  order  to  deprecate  in  any   way   the 
manner  in  which  the  two  Senate  com- 
mittee's   having    jurisdiction    over   vet- 
erans' affairs— the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public ; 
Welfare     Committee— have     discharged 
their  duties  in  that  regard.  These  com^ 
mittees    have    performed    a    dedicated^ 
work,  but  they  are  already  overly  buT= 
dened  with  other  heavy  responsibilities. 
Today  there   are  nearly   26.2   million 
veterans  living  in  this  country.  And  they 
are    all    underrepresented    in    the    U.S. 
Senate  because,  instead  of  the  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  affecting  vet-« 
erans  by   a   Veterans'   committee,   such 
legislation  gets  parceled  out  to  two  veiT 
large  and  very  busy  Senate  committees. 
Both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  have  heavy  workloads  of  their 
own  in  their  traditional  fields  of  jun.sdic- 

tion. 

The  Finance  Committee  handles, 
among  other  legislation,  bills  concern- 
ing taxes  and  social  security.  Needless  to 
sav  this  requires  an  enormous  amount 
of' senatorial  and  staff  effort.  And  such 
legislation  is  by  no  means  all  that  this 
committee  must  cover.  The  Finance 
Committee  should  not  be  required  to  ex- 
pend increasing  time  and  thought  on  the 
needs  of  veterans  and  their  families. 

Similarlv.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  has  an  ever-prohferatmg 
responsibility  and  should  not  be  diverted 
to  fulfilling  yet  another  mission  concern- 
ing veterans.  . 

Con.solidation  of  veterans'  matters  into 
one  Senate  committee  would  have  two 
important  and  imniediate  benefits. 

First  it  would  create  one  new  commit- 
tee the  sole  "raison  d'etre"  of  which 
would  be  the  welfare  of  our  veterans, 
their  families,  and  survivors. 
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Second,  such  a  consolidation  would 
permit  :he  two  other  Senate  commit- 
tees— the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  entirely  in  other 
fields  of  expertise. 

I  think  :t  .«hould  be  pointed  out  under 
the  re.solution  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
tiie  jarisdiction  of  the  proposed  Senate 
Vf^teran.s'  Affairs  Committee  would  be 
tr.e  -ame  as  that  of  the  House  Committee 
nn  V'  terans'  Affairs. 

This  proposed  committee  would  have 
uaisdiction  over  veterans'  measures 
generally,  life  insurance  issued  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  senice 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  veterans'  pensions 
.md  other  compensation,  veterans'  re- 
adjustment programs  such  as  the  GI  bill. 
veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans,  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  education  of  \-eterans. 

The  Senate  .-should  have  established 
such  a  committee  as  this  a  long  time  ago. 

But  because  it  did  not  do  so.  over  the 
year,^  almost  all  of  the  legLslation  per- 
taining to  veterans  has  origmated  in  the 
House 

Yet  :he,aSenate.  our  Nation's  greatest 
deliberative  body,  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
*icn.  because  of  the  greater  length  of  a 
Senator's  term  of  ofRce.  as  well  as  the 
greater  stability  of  service,  to  offer  sub- 
stantial ix)sitive  contributions  to  our 
veterans  law.=;. 

We  otuh'  r.ot  let  the  role  of  initiator  of 
legislation  fall  by  default  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Further,  the  existence  of  a  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in.  the 
Senate  will  mean  that  House-approved 
\eterans  bills  will  receive  more  speedy 
and  more  thorough  consideration  than 
is  now  possible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate 
would  be  ruslred  in  its  deliberations  on 
veterans  matters,  but  only  that  such 
important  measures  would  be  given  the 
priority  which  they  deserve. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
would  be  powerful  spokesmen  for  our 
Nation's  former  soldiers  in  arms  and 
would  insure  that  their  interests  are 
never  neglected. 

I  think  that  the  case  for  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  a  verj-  strong  one, 
and  I  -.vas  glad,  therefore,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege,  earlier  today,  of 
making  the  motion,  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, to  favorably  report  for  Senate 
action  Senate  Resolution  13.  the  chief 
cosponsor  of  which  is  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
CANNON  1 ."      /^ 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. I  congratulate  and  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  for  his 
leadership  in  offering  and  promoting 
this  legislation,  and  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tmguished  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolma  i  Mr.  Jord.anJ  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  expedited  the  prog- 
ress of  this  resolution  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  acted  favorably 
thereon  earlier  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 


lution  13,   to  amend   rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  for 
1967,  the  incidence  of  violent  crimes  in 
the  United  States  showed  a  shaiT>  in- 
crease by  more  than  16  i^ercent  over  the 
1966  figure.  Murder  increased  by  12  per- 
cent, armed  robberv'  by  more  than  33 
percent,  property  crimes  by  16  percent, 
and  the  use  of  firearms  in  aggravated 
assault  by  22  percent.  In  not  a  single 
category  of  crime  did  the  FBI's  crime 
index  show  a  decline  from  the  previous 
lieriod  surveyed. 

During  1966  the  police  in  our  countrj' 
were  able  to  solve  only  25  percent  of  the 
serious  crimes  reported — a  slight  de- 
crease from  the  national  police  solution 
rate  in  1965. 

Since  1960,  serious  crime  in  this  coun- 
try has  risen  by  an  alarming  88  percent. 

America's  high  crime  rates  are  tre- 
mendously costly  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  estimated  the  following  losses  in 
various  categories  of  crime  i 

Crimes  against  property  i  total  $1,608 
billion. 

Robbery,  S49.4  million. 

Burglary,  $312.7  million. 

Larceny,  S196  million. 

Auto  theft.  S63.5  nyllion. 

Arson.  $100  million. 

Malicious  mischief,  S209.8  million. 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting,  $26.2  mil- 
lion. 

Fraud — consumer — $18.3  million. 

Fraud — bad  checks,  swindling — $368.8 
million. 

Embezzlement.  S200  million. 

Crimes  against  the  person — homicide. 
assault,  and  other  nonfatal  crimes — total 
$815  million. 

Other  crimes:  total  $9,620  billion. 

Gambling,  $7  billion. 

Driving  while  intoxicated,  $1.8  billion. 

Loan  sharking.  $350  million. 

Narcotics  and  other  drugs,  $350  mil- 
lion. 

Abortion.  $120  million. 

These  fig\u-es  represent  a  staggering 
total  of  $12,043  billion. 

All  of  these  statistics  underscore  the 
need  for  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  local  and  State  authorities 
maintain  an  orderly  society  through  the 
effective  enforcement  of  our  laws.  Federal 
assistance  is  urgently  required  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

Mr.  President,  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
we  are  now  considering,  S.  917,  consists 
of  four  titles  dealing  with  substantive 
law:  Title  I,  on  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance; Title  n,  on  Confessions,  Eye- 
witness Testimony,  and  Habeas  Corpus; 
Title  ni,  on  Wiretapping  and  Electronic 
Surveillance;  and  Title  IV,  on  Handgun 
Control. 

For  reasons  which  I  will  subsequently 
spell  out  in  this  statement.  I  strongly  fa- 
vor passage  of  title  I,  and  I  will  urge  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  to 


all    types    of    firearms — long    guns    and 
rifles,  as  well  as  handsuns. 

However,  I  am  adamantly  opposed  to 
title  II  and,  in  its  present  form,  title  III. 
I  believe  these  sections  of  the  bill  to  be 
extraordinary  threats  to  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  eveiy  American. 

TITLES   II    AND    III    THREATS   TO    CONSTrTUTIONAL. 
RIGHTS 

Titles  II  and  III  threaten  to  nullify 
some  fundamental  rights  of  equal  .lustice 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  to  all 
citizens  of  this  Nation:  the  rights  to  pri- 
vacy and  against  unlawful  searches  and 
seizures:  the  rigiit  to  counsel  at  eacli  and 
every  stage  of  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess: and  the  right  to  full.  fair,  and 
prompt  administration  of  criminal  .jus- 
tice. 

I  view  efforts  to  protect  those  consti- 
tutional guarantees  a  part  of  the  contin- 
uing battle  to  preserve  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans. 

With  respect  to  titles  II  and  III  before 
us.  equal  justice  under  the  law  will  most 
certainly  be  unevously  threatened  by 
their  retention  in  the  bill. 

Risk  for  risk,  for  myself.  I  would 
rather  take  my  chance  that  some  crimi- 
nals will  escape  detection  than  that  one 
single  innocent  person  .shall  be  wrongly 
incarcerated  or  executed. 

Titles  II  and  III  represent,  in  my  opin- 
ion, radical  assaults  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  would  open  the 
doors  to  such  practices  as  holding  sus- 
pects incommunicado  lor  an  indefinite 
period,  out  of  touch  with  friends,  family, 
and  legal  counsel:  arresting  persons  on 
mere  suspicion:  questioning  suspects 
with  third -degree  tactics  without  ar- 
raignment and  irrespective  of  their  right 
against  self-incrimination. 

It  would  invalidate  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulings  on  line-up  identifications 
of  accused  persons. 

It  would  narro\Vly  constrict  the  ix)wer 
of  Federal  courts  to  grant  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  in  connection  with  persons  in 
State  custody. 

It  would  authorize,  under  a  loosely 
drawn  court  order  system,  widespread 
eavesdropping  and  bugging  by  State  and 
local  !X)lice.  as  well  as  by  Federal  author- 
ities, in  connection  with  a  vast  number 
of  suspected  offenses. 

The  great  Anglo-American  tradition 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle — our 
greatly  \'alued  heritage  of  privacy  and 
of  freedom  from  arbitrary  intrustion  by 
the  police — would  be  seriously  under- 
mined. 

In  short,  the  authoritarianism  of  ix)- 
lice  rule  would  be  substituted  for  the  au- 
thority of  law  and  the  majesty  of  due 
process. 

We  h.ive  to  choose — 

Wrote  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting 
in  Olmstead  v.  U.S..  277  U.S.  436  il928). 

.^nd  for  my  part.  I  think  It  Is  less  evil  that 
some  criminals  should  escape  than  that  the 
Government  should  play  an  ignoble  role. 

TITLE    I — LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  objec- 
tives of  title  I  of  this  bill.  This  title  rep- 
resents the  heart  of  this  legislation. 

Its  provisions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  Length  of  programs  and  total  au- 
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thorization:  Authorizes  a  5-year  pro- 
gram—section 512;  SIOO. 111.000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  first  year  of  operation, 
and  $300  million  for  the  second  year- 
section  520. 

Second.  Administration:  Establishes  a 
three-member  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  administer  all 
grants.  The  Administration  is  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  will  consist  of  an  Administrator 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistant— level  4, 
$28,750/ vear— and  two  Associate  Admin- 
istrators of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance—level 5.  328.000  year— .section  101. 
Third.  Grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments: Authorizes  planning  grants 
and  action  grants  to  be  made  to  States 
and  to  units  of  general  local  government 
or  combinations  of  such  units  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50.000  per- 
sons—section 202. 302ia). 

Fourth.  Planning  grants:  Authorizes 
Federal  grants  to  pay  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  preparing  a  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  plan— section  202.  203. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  is  allocated 
for  plaiuiing  grants  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  act— section  520iai . 

Fifth.  Requirements  of  law  enforce- 
ment plans:    Plans   must  encompass   a 
State,  unit  of  general  local  government, 
or   combination  of  such   units— section 
303(bMl).    The    Administration    is    di- 
rected to  encourage  plans  that  encom-  . 
•  pass  entire  metropolitan  areas,  that  co- 
ordinate   with    other    law    enforcement 
plans  and  systems,  and  that  deal  with 
all    law    enfoicement    agencie.s — police, 
courts,  and  corrections — in  the  area  en- 
compassed by  the  plans— section  303  cl 
Sixth.     Action     grants:      Authorizes 
grants  to  improve  and  strengthen  all  as- 
pects of  law  enforcement.  Purposes  spe- 
cifically mentioned  are:   public  protec- 
tion,     recruitment.      training,      public 
education,  construction,  control  of  orga- 
nized  crime,   and   riot   control— section 
302(b).  Grants  for  riot  control  and  con- 
trol of  organized  crime  may  be  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  particular  pro- 
grams. Construction  grants  may  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  programs. 
Other  action  grants  may  be  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program— sec- 
tion 302(c).  Action  grants  may  be  used 
only  to  supplement  State  or  local  funds, 
section  302 1  b  m  2 ) ,  and  may  be  made  only 
to     applicants     whose    law-enforcement 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration—section 303 'b);  $50,000,000  is 
allocated  for  action  grants  for  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  act. 

Seventh.  Limit  on  corrections,  proba- 
tion, parole:  Not  more  than  .SIO.000.000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  action 
grants  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
corrections,  probation,  and  parole — sec- 
tion 520ib)  <4). 

Eighth.  Riot  control;  Action  grants  for 
riot  control  are  included  as  a  specific 
purpose  of  such  grants— .section  302(b) 
(6).  The  administration  is  directed  to 
give  special  emphasis  to  such  grants- 
section  304(a».  The  amount  of  such 
grants  may  be  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  particular  program- sec- 
tion 302'c).  Up  to  S15.000.000  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  action  grants  for  riot 
control— section  520<  b  h  3) .  More  lenient 


application  requirements  are  included  for 
riot  control  grants  until  August  31. 1968 — 
section  304tb) . 

Ninth.  Organized  crime;  Action  grants 
to  control  organized  crime  are  included 
as  a  specific  purpose  of  such  grants — 
section  302(b)(5).  The  Administration 
is  directed  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
such  grants— section  304<a).  The 
amount  of  such  grants  may  be  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  particulai- 
program— section  302(c).  Up  to  $15.- 
000  000  of  the  appropriation  for  action 
grants  may  be  used  for  grants  to  control 
organized  crime — section  520(b)  (2) . 

Tenth.  Review  and  comment  by  States: 
State  Govemors  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  CO  days  to  comment 
on  application  for  planning  grants  or  ac- 
tion grants  by  local  units— section  521. 

Eleventh.  Salaries:  UiJ  to  one-thud  of 
any  action  grant  may  be  used  for  the 
compensation  of  regular  law  enforcement 
personnel.  However,  such  assistance  may 
be  used  onlv  for  salai-y  increases,  and 
then  onlv  on  a  50-percent  matching  basis 
with  State  or  local  funds.  The  limitation 
does  not  apply  to  personnel  in  training 
programs — section  302(d) . 

Twelfth.  Public  education:  Action 
grants  may  be  made  for  crime  preven- 
tion programs,  education  programs  in 
schools,  and  programs  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  agencies — section 
302ib»  <3) .  Not  more  than  $2,500,000  may 
''be   used   for   such    grants— section    520 

I  b )  1 1 ) . 

Thirteenth.  Research:  Establishes  a 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  to  encourage  re- 
.search  and  development  in  law  enforce- 
ment The  Institute  is  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  'general 
authority  of  the  Administration— sec- 
tion 402<a).  The  Institute  is  authorized 
to  conduct  research  of  its  own.  including 
the  establishment  of  a  central  research 
facility,  and  to  make  research  grants  to 
public"  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions—section 402tb».  Research  grants 
may  be  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
particular  projects.  Up  to  S20.000.000  is 
authorized  for  the  Institute— section 
520 'O.  ^^    ,,^^  , 

Fourteenth.  FBI  training:  The  FBI  is 
authorized  to  expand  its  training  pro- 
grams for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  at  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  National  Academy  at 
Quantico.  Va.  The  FBI  is  also  authorized 
to  assist  in  conducting  field  training  pro- 
grams for  such  personnel,  and  to  conduct 
research  of  its  own— .section  404.  $5,111,- 
000  is  allocated  for  such  programs — sec- 
tion 520'c>. 

Fifteenth.  Education:  Authorizes  the 
Administration  to  establish  programs  of 
loans  and  tuition  aid  to  law  enforcement 
personnel—section  406.  Up  to  $10,000,000 
is  authorized  for  such  programs— section 
5201CI. 

Loans  mav  be  up  to  $1,800  per  year  to 
full-time  students  in  undergraduate  or 
graduate  programs  leading  to  degrees  in 
areas  directly  related  to  law  enforcement. 
Such  loans  may  be  cancelled  at  the  rate 
of  25  percent  for  each  year  of  service  in  a 
law  enforcement  agency.  The  Admin- 
istration is  directed  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  police  and  correctional  of- 


ficers  on   academic   leave   to   earn   de- 
grees— section  406(b) . 

Grants  for  tuition  and  fees  Way  be  up 
to  $200  per  academic  quarter  or  S300  per 
semester  for  law  enlorcenient  officers 
taking  courses  in  areas  related  to  law 
enforcement.  If  recipients  do  not  com- 
plete 2  years'  service  with  their  law  en- 
forcement agency  after  finishing  such 
courses,  the  grartts  must  be  repaid— 
section  406(C). 

Sixteenth.  Allocation  to  States;  Not 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  funds 
appropriated  under  title  I  may  be  used 
in  any  one  State— .section  516(b) . 

Seventeenth.  Racial  imbalance;  The 
administration  is  prohibited  from  con- 
ditioning any  grant  upon  the  adoption 
by  a  law  cnlorccmcnt  agency  ot  a  plan  to 
eliminate  racial  imbalance— section  518 
'bi.  " 

Eighteenth.  LEA  carryover:  The  ad- 
ministration i.s  authorized  to  continue 
projects  approved  under  the  Law  Ln- 
forcement  Assistance  Act  ol  1965  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  S.  917— section 
405. 

Nineteenth.  Judicial  review;  Estab- 
lishes a  procedure  of  administrative 
hearings  and  .ludicial  review  lor  cases  in 
which  applications  for  grants  arc  denied 
or  grants  are  discontinued— section  509- 
511. 

Twentieth.  Definition  of  law  enforce- 
ment: Law  enforcement  is  defined  broad- 
ly to  include  all  activities  pertauiing  to 
crime  prevention  or  reduction  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law— sec- 
tion 601 'a' . 


FEDERAL   HELP    NECESSARY 

There  are  certain  national  objectives 
which  are  vital  to  every  citizen  ol  this 
country,  and  the  elimination  of  crime  is 
one  of  the  loremost  among  these  ob.)ec- 
tives.  We  cannot  sit  back  and  expect  the 
existing  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
solve  the  problem  without  aid  from  Con- 
gress and  from  all  the  citizens  ol  the 
United  States. 

Title  I  clearly  recognizes,  as  it  must, 
that  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  is  primarily  a  task  for  our  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  confers  no  general 
police  power  on  the  Federal  Government. 
The  denial  of  such  ixjwer  is  soundly 
predicated  on  the  fear  that  a  too-power- 
ful central  government  will  become 
despotic. 

Our  citizens  have  always  insisted  and 
continue  to  insist  that  police  power  must 
be  dispersed  among  the  State  and  local 
governments  of  the  Nation,  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  no  single  government  can  begin 
to  accmnulate  enough  ix)w-er  to  sub- 
merse the  democratic  foundations  of 
the  Republic. 

This  basic  principle  of  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments  for  law 
enforcement  in  the  United  States  is 
firmly  maintained  in  title  I  of  the  bill. 
The  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  title  wiU  remain 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Title  I  strengthens  the  capacity  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  solve 
their  problems  of  law  enforcement,  and 
thereby  eliminates  any  tendency  toward 
Federal  domination. 
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At  the  same  time,  title  I  recognizes  that 
there  are  many  problems  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention  which 
State  and  local  governments  cannot 
solve  on  their  own. 

In  accord  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, title  I  provides  substantial  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  these  government.? 
to  improve  and  strengthen  all  aspects  of 
their  systems  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  It  will  speed  funds  to  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement  where  the  need 
is  ureatest  and  most  immediate.  It  will 
encourage  the  planning,  coordination, 
and  research  in  law  enforcement  that 
has  been  so  .seriou.sly  lacking  in  the  past. 

'Rie  additional  resources  which  would 
be  .f.  .til.ujle  under  title  I  both  to  Federal 
and  local  authorities  will  facilitate  better 
training  for  law  enforcement  personnel, 
acquisition  of  modern  equipment  and 
facilities,  incorporation  of  innovative 
techniques  for  apprehension  of  the  law- 
less, and  improvements  in  rehabilitation 
processes  and  procedures. 

The  proposed  lecislation  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems.  No  simple  or  easy 
.-olution  is  available. 

It  will,  however,  firmly  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  a  role  of 
leadership  and  support.  Within  the 
frameworic  of  our  established  and  tradi- 
tional separation  of  responsibilities,  it 
will  let  all  levels  of  Government  work 
together  to  fight  the  common  enemy — 
crime  and  lawlessness. 

I  believe  this  proposal  to  be  a  sound, 
imaginative  approach  which  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  life  of 
our  .society. 

TITLE  II — CONFESSIONS.  EYEWITNESS      j 
TESTIMONY,    AND    H.VBE.\S    CORPUS 

However  bright  the  promise  of  title  I. 
I  deplore  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
accepting  title  II  of  the  bill.  Title  II  is 
a  dangerous  affront  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  presents  a  grave 
threat  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Nation — to  our  basic  concepts  of 
separation  of  powers,  to  Federal  su- 
premacy, to  judicial  independence — in 
short,  to  our  most  cherished  notions  of 
justice  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  provisions  of  title  II  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  Confessions:  Makes  voluntari- 
ness the  sole  criterion  of  admissibility 
of  a  confession  in  evidence  in  a  Federal 
court,  whether  or  not  a  defendant  was 
advised  of  his  right  to  silence  or  to  coun- 
sel— section  3501  ia».  'b>.  Also  provides 
that  a  confession  shall  not  be  inadmis- 
sible in  a  Federal  court  solely  because 
of  delay  between  the  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment of  the  defendant — section  3501'ci. 

Second.  Eyewitness  testimony:  Makes 
eyewitnesses  testimony  that  a  defend- 
ant participated  in  a  crime  non-review- 
able in  a  Federal  iippellate  court — sec- 
tion 3503. 

Third.  Federal  court  jurisdiction: 
-Abolishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts  to  review 
A  State  court  determination  admitting  a 
confession  in  evidence  as  voluntarily 
made — section  3502. 

Fourth.  Habeas  corpus:  Abolishes  the 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 


eral courts  over  State  criminal  convic- 
tions. Limits  Federal  review  of  Federal 
claims  by  State  prisoners  to  appeal  or 
certiorari — section  2256. 

Thus,  title  n,  if  enacted,  would — 

Require  Federal  courts  to  admit  con- 
fessions and  eyewitness  identifications 
into  evidence  even  if  such  evidence  were 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  specific 
safeguards  required  under  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda 
v.  United  States  >  1966.)  and  United 
States  V.  Wade  (1967)  ; 

Abolish  Supreme  Court  juiisdiction  to 
review  State  criminal  cases  in  which 
confessions  or  eyewitness  identifications 
have  been  admitted  in  evidence; 

Abolish  Federal  habeas  corpus  juris- 
diction over  State  criminal  conviction, 
in  disregard  of  article  I,  section  9  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  "the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  .suspended,,  imless  when  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it"; 

Overrule  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Mallory  v.  United  States  (1957)  and 
permit  Federal  criminal  suspects  to  be 
questioned  indefinitely  before  they  are 
presented  to  a  committing  magistrate. 
Unlike  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Act.  enacted  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  no  time  limit  or  other  safe- 
guards on  interrogations  are  provided. 

Each  of  the  provisions  of  title  II  is  vul- 
nerable to  serious  constitutional  objec- 
tions. Several  of  the  provisions  are  almost 
certainly  unconstitutional  on  their  face, 
because  they  attempt  to  overrule  by  stat- 
ute clear  commands  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— particularly  those  limiting  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  High 
Coui'ts  and  abolishing  the  liabeas  corpus 
jurisdiction  of  all  Federal  courts. 

I  had  thought  it  settled  within  our 
Federal  system  that  what  is  mandated 
by  the  Constitution  may  not  be  dismissed 
by  legislative  fiat. 

CONFESSIONS MIRAN"bA     CASE 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  that  title  II  seeks  to  overturn  can 
hardly  be  declared  unreasonable.  Under 
present  law,  piior  to  any  questioning,  a 
putative  defendant  must  be  warned  that, 
first,  he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent; 
second,  that  anything  he  says  could  be 
used  against  him  in  a  court  of  law;  third, 
that  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of 
an  attorney;  fourth,  if  he  cannot  afford 
an  attorney,  one  will  be  appointed  for 
him  prior  to  any  questioning  if  he  so 
desires;  fifth,  opportunity  to  exercise 
these  rights  must  be  given  him  through- 
out the  interrogation;  and,  sixth,  after 
these  warnings  have  been  given  and  he 
has  been  afforded  these  opportunities, 
the  individual  may  knowingly  and  in- 
telligently waive  these  rights  and  agree 
to  answer  questions  or  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

These  points  were  spelled  out  in  the 
landmark  decision  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
384  U.S.  436  a966t,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  confession  made  after 
the  suspect  was  taken  into  police  custody 
could  not  be  used  in  evidence  unless  the 
^bove  sixfold  warning  had  been  given 
before  questioning. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in 
tluM.  case,  this  has  been  a  long-estab- 


lished practice  in  FBI  experience.  The 
Court  said; 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  compiled  an  exemplary  record 
of  effective  law  enforcement  while  advising 
any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the  outset 
of  an  interview,  that  he  Is  not  required  to 
make  a  statement,  that  any  statement  may 
be  used  against  him  in  court,  that  the  In- 
dividual may  obtain  the  services  of  an  attor- 
ney of  his  own  choice  and,  more  recently, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  free  counsel  if  lie  Is 
unable  to  pay.  .  .  .  The  present  pattern  of 
warnings  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual  followed  as  a  practice  by  the  FBI 
is  consistent  with  the  procedure  which  we 
delineate  today.  384  U.S.,  at  483-484. 

The  FBI  routinely  uses  a  form  to  ad- 
vise suspects  of  the  constitutional  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled — and  this 
practice  was  instituted  even  before  the 
Miranda  decision  was  handed  down. 

Under  section  3501 'a)  of  the  bill, 
voluntariness  is  made  the  sole  criterion 
of  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  in  a 
Federal  court.  The  section  does  not  af- 
fect the  application  of  Miranda  to  trials 
in  State  courts. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  under 
the  bill  is  as  follows; 

First.  A  preliminary  determination  of 
the  voluntariness  of  a  confession  is  made 
by  the  trial  judge,  outside  the  presence 
of  the  jury — section  3501  <a). 

Second.  In  making  liis  preliminary 
determination,  the  trial  judge  is  required 
to  consider  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  confession,  including  the 
following  .specified  factors,  none  of  which 
is  to  be  conclusive  on  the  issue  of  volun- 
tariness— section  3501(b);  First,  delay 
between  arrest  and  arraignment  of  the 
defendant:  second,  whether  the  defend- 
ant knew  the  nature  of  his  offen.se;  tiiird, 
whether  the  defendant  was  aware  or 
advised  cf  his  right  to  silence  or  that 
anything  he  said  might  be  used  against 
him;  fourth,  whether  the  defendant  was 
advised  of  his  richt  to  counsel;  and, 
fifth,  whether  the  defendant  had  the 
assistance  of  counsel  during  his  inter- 
rogation and  confession. 

Third.  If  the  trial  judge  makes  a  pre- 
liminary determination  that  a  confes- 
sion was  voluntary,  he  must  admit  the 
confession  in  evidence — section  3501'ai. 

Fourth.  The  jury  must  then  hear  the 
relevant  evidence  on  the  issue  of  vol- 
untariness and  determine  the  weight 
to  be  accorded  the  confession — section 
3501<a>. 

Sections  3501  (a>  and  (b),  then,  would 
overrule  all  of  the  Miranda  standards  and 
render  them  merely  as  'guidelines  to  de- 
termine the  admissibility  and  the  weight 
to  be  given  a  confession. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  these 
provisions  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case  and  would  most  certainly  be  held 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  made  it 
clear  that  the  procedural  safeguards  es- 
tablished in  Miranda  are  in  addition  to 
the  traditional  voluntariness  test. 

Since  section  3501  dispenses  with  these 
safeguards,  the  section  is  contrary  to  the 
present  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
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-MALLORY  CASE 


In  the  leading  case  of  Mallory  v.  U.S., 
354  US.  449  «1957>.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  if  an  arrested  person  is  not  tak- 


en before  a  magistrate  or  other  judicial 
officer  "Without  unnecessai'y  delay."  as 
required  by  rule  5ia)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  any  con- 
fession obtained  during  the  period  of  de- 
lay is  inadmissible  in  evidence  in  a  Fed- 
eral court.  The  Mallory  decision  was 
based  on  the  Court's  supervisory  power 
over  the  Federal  courts,  rather  than  on 
the  Constitution. 

Section  3501  (ci  of  the  bill  specifies 
that  a  confession  shall  not  be  inadmis- 
sible in  evidence  in  a  Federal  court  sole- 
ly because  of  delay  between  arrest  and 
arraignment  of  the  defendant. 

The  Mallory  decision,  excluding  con- 
fessions obtained  during  a  penod  ol  un- 
necessai-y  delay  between  arrest  and 
arraignment,  is  designed  to  withdraw  any 
incentive  that  law  enforcement  officers 
may  have  to  delay  the  arraignment  of  a 
suspect. 

It  encourages  the  police  to  bring  ar- 
rested per.sons  promptly  before  a  judicial 
officer. 

The  out-ight  repeal  of  Mallory  by  sec- 
tion 3501  <c)  would  leave  the  "without 
unnecessary  delay"  in-ovision  of  rule  5 
'  a )  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure as  a  rule  without  a  remedy. 

Even  in  the  recently  enacted  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Act.  the  Congress 
did  not  see  fit  to  repeal  Mallory  com- 
pletely, but  provided  a  3-liour  period  for 
interrogation,  after  which  a  person  could 
be  released  without  charge  and  without 
an  arrest  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  prompt  arraignment  of  arrested  per- 
sons is  necessary  in  a  free  society  which 
values  the  fair  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice. 

Prolonged  incarceration  and  interro- 
gation of  suspects  without  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  consult  familv. 
friends,  or  counsel  must  be  discouraged. 

EYfWIT.NESS    TESTIMONY~-WADE    CASE 

In  another  leading  case.  United  States 
V  Wade,  388  U.S.  218  (1967),  the  Su- 
meme  Court  held  that  a  pretrial  line- 
up at  which  a  defendant  is  exhibited  to 
identifying  witnesses  is  a  critical  stage  of 
a  criminal  pro-secution.  As  such,  the  de- 
fendant is  constitutionally  entitled  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel  at  the  line-up. 
The  lequirement  applies  to  both  State 
and  Federal  courts. 

section  3503  of  the  bill  repeals  Wade 
and  makes  eyewitness  testimony  that 
a  defendant  participated  in  a  crime  not 
reviewable  in  any  appellate  Federal 
court. 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  section  3503  is  unconstitu- 
tional. As  it  dispenses  with  the  pro- 
cedural .safeguards  established  in  Wade 
for  police  lineups,  it  is  therefor  ■  in 
conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution. 

FEDERAL  COURT  JURISDICTION 

Under  present  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  in  the  lower  Federal  courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  also  has  appellate  juris- 
diction over  cases  in  the  State  courts 
raising  a  Federal  question — see  U.S.C. 
1251  and  the  following. 

Section  3502  of  the  bill  removes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  Federal  court  to  review  or  disturb 


a  State  trial  court's  determination  that 
a  confession  was  voluntary — provided 
the  State  court's  determination  has  been 
upheld  by  the  highest  State  court  hav- 
ing appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 
Thus,  although  State  courts  would  be 
required  to  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  set  out  m  the  Miranda  case, 
their  applications  of  the  Miranda  stand- 
ards would  not  be  reviewable  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

Section  3503  of  the  bill  removes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  court  of  appeals  to  review  or 
disturb  any  ruling  of  a  Federal  or  State 
trial  court  admitting  eyewitness  testi- 
mony in  evidence.  Thus,  although  State 
courts  would  be  required  to  continue  to 
apply  the  Wade  standards,  their  appli- 
cations of  that  standard  are  not  review- 
able in  the  Federal  courts. 

Sections  :5502  and  3503  would  curtail 
drastically  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  Federal 
courts  over  State  and  I-'ederal  court  de- 
terminations involving  the  voluntariness 
of  a  confession  or  eyewitness  testimony. 
These  provisions  are  particularly  seri- 
ous with  respect  to  State  court  deter- 
minations of  these  issues,  since  no  Fed- 
eral review  wnatsuever  would  he  avail- 
able— even  though  a  Fedeial  claim  was 
obviously  raised. 

Ai\v  attempt  by  Congress  to  accom- 
plish these  results  by  statute  rather  than 
by  constitutional  amendment  raises  ex-, 
tremely  difficult  constitutional  questions. 
Although  article  III.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
created  "with  .such'  Exceptions,  and 
under  .such  Regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make."  the  exceptions  and  regula- 
tions clause  does  not  give  the  Congress 
the  power  to  abolish  Supreme  Court  re- 
view in  every  case  involving  a  particular 
subject,  whether  that  .subject  be  confes- 
sions or  any  other. 

To  interpret  that  clause  otherwise 
would  give  the  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
.-troy  the  essential  function  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  our  Federal  sy.stem. 

The  Supremacy  Clause  in  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  states  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States 
"shall  be  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 
The  Supreme  Court  is  the  only  tribunal 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  resolve 
inconsistent  or  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  Federal  law  by  State  and  Federal 
courts,  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  Federal  law  against  conflicting  Slate 
law. 

To  deny  the  iwwer  of  ultimate  resolu- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  area 
is  to  nullify  the  principal  instriuiient  for 
implementing  the  Supremacy  Clause  in 
our  constitutional  system.  The  history  of 
the  exceptions  and  regulations  clause  is 
in  full  accord  with  this  point. 

UNWISE    PUBLIC    POLICY 

Even  if  it  were  argued  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  by 
statute,  such  action,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  extremely  unwise  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

Abolition  of  Supreme  Court  jurisdic- 
tion would  seriously  distort  the  delicate 
balance  that  is  maintained  between  our 


three  branches  of  Government  and 
would  greatly  reduce  the  historic  role  of 
the  High  Court  in  our  Federal  system. 
An  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  abolish 
the  traditional  power  of  judicial  review 
by  the  Federal  Courts  over  constitutional 
issues  in  a  particular  area  would  set  an 
extremely  bad  precedent  that  could  only 
have  dangerous  ramifications  in  other 
areas — since  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  Congress  from  enacting  similar 
legislation  whenever  the  Court  handed 
down   a   decision   with  which   Congress 

Se'ctions  3502  and  3503  are  thus  lar 
more  .serious  attacks  on  the  Supreme 
Court  than  the  ill-conceived  Court-pack- 
ing plan  of  the  1930's. 

Tlie  txerci.se  by  the  Congress  <f  an  ul- 
timate power  such  as  abolition  of  Su- 
ircme  Court  juiisdiction  would  I'lccipir 
tate  a  constitutional  crisis  of  tlie  most 
critical  proi)ortions. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Federal  courts,  and  especially  tiic  Su- 
preme Court,  ijerform  an  important  and 
u.seful  function  in  reviewing  State  crim- 
inal convictions  in  the  area  ot  confes- 
::ions.  A  long  line  of  contcssiofts  ca.scs 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  extending  back 
many  years  belore  the  pre.seni  contro- 
versy over  Miranda  and  Wade,  j-oints  up 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  numerou'. 
occasions  when  State  courts  liave  not 
etfcctively  protected  the  constitutional 
rights  of  accused  persons. 

Moreover,  by  abolishing  the  ui;pell:tte 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts.  Con- 
gress would  reduce  the  Constitution  to  a 
hodgepodge  of  inconsistent  dec  sions  by 
making  50  State  courts  and  94  Federal 
district  courts  final  arbiters  cf  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  provisions  cf  the  Con- 
.stitution. 

The  mere  necessity  of  unilormiiy  m  the 
interpretation  ol  the  national  luws  decides 
the  question — 


Wrote  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist.  No. 
80. 

Thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  Jurls- 
diction  fA'er  the  same  causes.  ;irlFlng  upon 
I  he  .same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  government, 
from  which  nothing  taut  contradicuon  and 
confusion  can  proceed. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  JURISDICTION 

Under  existing  Federal  law.  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Federal  district 
courts  hare  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  where  a  prisoner  is  in 
State  custody  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States— 
28  U.S.C.  2241.  In  addition,  nearly  all 
States  have  laws  providing  collateral 
remedies  for  convicted  persons. 

Claims  of  denials  of  Federal  rights  by 
State  ijrisoners  must  be  heard  on  the 
merits  and  resolved.  If  appropriate  dis- 
position is  not  reached  in  the  State 
courts,  the  Federal  courts  are  available 
as  an  alternative  forum  through  habeas 
corpus,  unless  the  pri-soner  has  delibcr-* 
ately  bypassed  or  failed  to  exhaust  an 
available  State  remedy. 

Section  2256  of  the  bill  would  remove 
the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  both 
Federal  and  State  courts  with  respect  lo 
State  criminal  convictions.  The  sole  Fed- 
eral review  of  Federal  claims  by  State 
prisoners  would  be  limited  to  appeal  or 
petition  for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
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Court  from  the  highest  State  court  hav- 
ing appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  in 
square  conflict  \vuh  a  very  specific  con- 
stitutional command.  Article  I,  section  9, 
clause  2  authorizes  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  'when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it." 

Since  1867,  Congress  has  made  the  Fed- 
eral writ  of  habeas  corpus  available  to 
all  persons,  including  State  prisoners, 
restrained  of  their  liberty  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  constitutional  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  suspension  of  the  writ  does 
not  itself  confer  jurisdiction  on  any  court 
to  issue  Che  writ.  However,  once  Congress 
ha.s  granted  jun.sdiction  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  issue  the  writ,  the  jurisdiction 
cannot  be  withdrawn  except  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion. 

rrriE  ii  cannot  stand 

Mr  President,  existing  law  is  designed 
to  assure  that  confessions  are  voluntary, 
that  lineups  are  fair,  that  arraignments 
are  prompt,  and  that  defendants  receive 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  their  Federal 
clamis  in  a  Federal  court. 

Unless  we  are  to  reject  these  principles, 
title  II  cannot  stand. 

TITLE    III — WIRETAPPING    AND    ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 

I  must  also  respectfully  interpose  seri- 
ous constitutional  and  policy  objections 
to  title  III  of  the  bill.  Title  III,  in  the 
form  proposed  by  the  administration  as 
S.  928,  was  properly  described  as  the 
Right  to  Privacy  Act.  As  accepted  by  the 
committee,  title  III  is  more  appropriately 
described  as  the  End  to  Privacy  Act. 

No  one  would  deny  that  there  does 
exist  an  urgent  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  this  urea,  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely confused  state  of  existing  law  on 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance. 
This  may  be  briefly  summarized  in 
ciironological  order  as  follows: 

First.  1928:  The  tapping  of  telephone 
wires  and  use  of  intercepted  messages 
did  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  under  the  fourth 
amendment,  because  no  trespass  irito 
constitutionally  protected  areas  and  no 
seizures  of  anything  tangible — OUnstead 
V.  United  States,  277  U.S.  438. 

Second.  1934:  Section  605.  Federal 
Communications  'Act : 

No  person,  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender.  >hall  Intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  con- 
tents, substance,  purport,  effect  or  meaning 
of  such  Intercepted  communication  to  any 
person. 

Third,  1937:  Wiretapped  evidence  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  section  605  held 
inadmissible  in  Federal  courts:  ruling 
based  not  on  constitutional  grounds,  but 
on  Supreme  Court's  supervisory  powers 
over  Federal  courts  and  ofQcers.  Nardone 
V.  United  States.  302  U.S.  379. 

Fourth,  1939:  In  the  second  Nardone 
case  308  U.S.  388  > .  held,  that  section  605 
bars  not  only  evidence  obtained  directly 
by  wiretapping,  but  also  evidence  ob- 
tained by  use  of  leads  secured  by  wire- 
tapping—the so-called  ••fruit  of  the  poi- 
sonous tree"  doctrine. 

Fifth.  1939:  Held,  that  section  605  pro- 
hibited the  interception  and  divulgence 


of  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  calls. 
Weiss  V.  United  States.  308  U.S.  321. 

Sixth,  1942:  Held,  that  only  a  party  to 
a  tapped  conversation  has  standing  to 
object  to  the  use  of  evidence  so  obtained 
^Goldstein  v.  United  States,  316  U.S. 
114) ;  and  section  605  not  violated  when 
police  ofiBcers  listened  in  on  telephone 
from  an  extension  with  the  permission 
of  one  party  to  the  conversation  i  Rath- 
born  v.  United  States.  -355  U.S.  107s 
'1957)  ). 

seventh,  1941 :  Justice  Department,  in- 
terpreting section  605,  ruled  that  a  vio- 
lation of  section  605  required  both  inter- 
ception and  divulgence  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment; so  that  Government  agents 
could  wiretap  and  bug  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  divulge  the 
information  in  courts. 

This  Interpretation  effectively  emas- 
culated section  605.  opening  the  door  to 
Federal  law  enforcement  wiretapping 
and  bugging.  With  Federal  officers  wire- 
tapping and  bugging,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  not  and  has  not  prosecuted 
State  or  local  officers,  even  when  these 
state  and  local  officers  have  publicly 
violated  section  605  by  divulging  wire- 
tapped and  bugged  evidence  in  court. 
This  same  attitude  is  taken  with  respect 
to  the  prosecution  of  private  wiretap- 
pers— so  that  only  a  handful  have  been 
prosecuted  since  1934. 

Eighth.  1952:  Held,  that,  although 
it  was  a  Federal  crime  for  State  officers 
to  divulge  wiretapped  evidence,  section 
605  did  not  render  such  evidence  inad- 
missible in  State  courts  tScluoarts  v. 
Texas.  344  U.S.  199).  However,  such 
evidence  obtained  by  State  officers  under 
sanction  of  State  law  was  not  admissible 
In  Federal  courts  (Benanti  v.  United 
States,  355  U.S.  96   (1957)). 

Ninth.  In  the  area  of  bugging,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  evidence 
obtained  by  electronic  devices  becomes 
Inadmissible  only  where  there  has  been 
an  unauthorized  physical  invasion  of 
the  defendant's  premises  iGoldmari  v. 
United  States.  316  U.S.  129  (1942)). 

Another  variance  of  this  ruling  Is  that 
an  informer  can  be  wired  for  sound  to 
transmit  a  suspect's  statements  to  offi- 
cers with  a  receiver  ( On  Lee  v.  United 
States.  343  U.S.  747  1 1953) ) ;  no  consti- 
tutional rights  violated  if  a  Federal 
agent  concealed  a  small  tape  recorder 
on  Ills  [person  and  recorded  statements 
of  the  suspect  who  knew  the  Interrogator 
was  an  agent  but  did  not  know  he  was 
'bugged"  (Lopez  v.  United  States.  373 
U.S.  427   (1963)  ). 

Tenth.   No  tmiformity   on   the  State 
level.  Most  States  have   "malicious  mis- 
chief" statutes  to  protect  the  property  of 
telephone  companies,  but  not  all  of  these 
laws  are  broad  enough  to  cover  illegal 
wiretapping  that  does  not  Involve  physi- 
cal damage  to  the  lines  of  commtmlca- 
tion.  Eight  States  have  no  law  whatever. 
Forty-two  have  laws  on  lines  of  commu- 
nication, all  of  them  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive. Only  four  States  have  provisions  for 
court-Issued   warrants   for   wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance — also,  all  of 
them  weak  and  ineffective. 

This  thumbnail  sketch  shows  verj' 
clearly  that  under  present  law  almost  un- 
limited wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance  and  the  disclosiu-e   of   inter- 


cepted commimications  is  allowed.  Re- 
strictions exist  only  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  admissibility  as  evidence  in 
all  Federal  and  some  State  courts. 


rrrxE  iii  provisions 
The  provision  of  title  III  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
First.  Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 

by  private  persons:  Prohibits  the  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications 
tmless  a  party  to  the  communication  has 
consented  to  the  interception.  It  pro- 
hibits the  disclosure  or  use  of  illesally  in- 
tercepted communications.  Penalty  for 
violation  is  SI 0.000  5  years— section  •2511. 
Second.  Wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping devices:  Prohibit.s  the  manulacture. 
distribution,  sale,  possession,  or  advertis- 
ing of  devices  whose  design  'renders 
them  primarily  useful  for  tiie  purpose  of 
the  surreptitious  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communication.'  Prohibition  is  ap- 
plicable to  spike  mike,  infinity  transmit- 
ter, martini  olive  transmitter,  fountain 
pen  microphone,  and  so  forth,  but  not  to 
legitimate  electronics  equipment,  wheth- 
er miniature  or  otherwise.  Prohibits  the 
advertisma  of  any  other  device  promoting 
use  of  the  device  for  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Penalty  for  violation  is  SlO.OOO/ 
5  years — section  2512. 

Third.  Forfeiture:  Provides  for  for- 
feiture of  devices  used,  manufactured. 
distributed,  .sold,  possessed,  or  advertised 
in  violation  of  the  act— section  2513. 

Fourth.  Immunity:  Authorizes  a  U.S, 
attorney,  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  uranl  immunity  to  a 
witness  to  compel  testimony  in  any  case 
involving  a  violation  of  the  act,  or  in- 
volving a  violation  of  any  of  the  offenses 
for  which  Federal  warrants  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  may  be  issued — see 
item  5,  infra — section  2514. 

Fifth.  Offenses  for  which  Federal  or- 
ders may  be  issued:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
may  apply  for  a  surveillance  order  to  in- 
vestigate any  of  the  following  Federal 
offenses  (sec.  2516(1)':  espionage,  sab- 
otage, treason,  murder,  kidnaping, 
robbery,  extortion,  counterfeiting,  brib- 
ery, sports  bribery,  gamblinu,  bankruptcy 
fraud,  narcotics,  marihuana,  dannerous 
drugs,  obstruction  of  justice.  Presidential 
assassination,  kidnaping,  and  assault; 
labor  racketeering,  labor  embezzlement, 
interstate  transportation  aid  of  rack- 
eteering, interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  property,  and  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  foregoing  offenses. 

Sixth.  Offenses  for  which  State  orders 
may  be  issued:  The  principal  prosecutor 
of  a  State  or  local  covernment  may,  if 
authorized  by  a  State  statute,  apply  for 
a  sun-eillance  order  to  investigate  mur- 
der, kidnaping,  robbery,  gambling,  bri- 
bery, extortion,  narcotics,  marihuana, 
dangerous  drugs,  or  other  crime  danger- 
ous to  life,  limb,  or  property  and  punish- 
able by  impvi-sonment  for  more  than  1 
year.  The  offense  must,  however,  be 
specified  in  a  State  statute  authorizing 
such  surveillance — section  2516i2). 

Seventh.  Requirements  of  Federal  and 
State  surveillance  orders:  The  issuing 
judge  must  have  probable  cause  for  belief 
that,  first,  a  particular  offense  has  been, 
is  being,  or  is  about  to  be.  committed,  and 
second,   particular   communications   re- 


lating to  the  offense  will  be  overheard. 
The  judge  must  also  find  that  normal 
investigative  procedures  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  are  unlikely  to  succeed  if 
tried,  or  are  too  dangerous — section 
2518(3). 

Eighth.  Issuing  judges:  Judges  of  Fed- 
eral district  courts  and  Federal  courts  of 
appeals  are  authorized  to  Issue  surveil- 
lance orders— section  2510^9)  (a) .  Judges 
of  State  courts  of  general  criminal  juris- 
diction may  issue  surveillance  orders,  but 
only  if  they  are  autnoriz.ed  to  do  so  by  a 
State    statute — section    25l0i9)<b). 

Ninth.  Persons  authorized  to  execute 
orders:  A  Federal  order  may  be  executed 
only  by  the  FBI  or  by  the  Federal  agency 
having  responsibility  for  investigating 
the  offen.se  named  in  the  order.  A  State 
order  may  be  executed  only  by  investiga- 
tive or  law-enforcement  officers  having 
responsibility  for  investigating  the  of- 
fense name(i  m  the  order — section  2516 
1 1). (2) . 

Tenth.  Evidence  of  other  crimes:  Evi- 
dence of  crimes  not  named  in  a  surveil- 
lance order  may  not  be  introduced  in  evi- 
dence unless  judicial  approval  is  obtained 
subsequent  to  the  interception— section 
251715). 

Eleventh.  Length  of  surveillance:  An 
order  may  be  Issued  for  a  period  no  long- 
er than  necessary  to  achieve  its  objective, 
and  in  any  event  no  longer  than  30 
days— section  2518(5).  The  judge  may 
require  jnogress  reports  during  the  in- 
terception— section  2518(6) . 

Twelfth.  Extensions  of  an  order:  Ex- 
tensions of  a  surveillance  order  may  be 
granted  only  upon  a  fresh  showing  of 
probable  cause— section  2518(5). 

Thirteenth.  Emergency  surveillance: 
In  certain  emergency  situations,  specially 
designated  investigative  or  law-enforce- 
ment officers  may  intercept  communica- 
tions without  a  surveillance  order.  An 
application  for  a  judicial  order  approv- 
ing the  interception  must  be  filed  within 
48  hours — section  2518i7). 

Fourteenth.  Recording:  Intercepted 
communications  must  be  recorded  if  pos- 
sible and  sealed  with  the  issuing  judge. 
Applicationj  and  orders  must  also  be 
sealed  with  the  judge— section  2518(8) 
'a' . 

Fifteenth.  Notice:  Persons  named  in 
an  order  must  be  notified  of  the  surveil- 
lance no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
termination  of  the  interception.  Notice 
may  be  postponed  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause  before  a  judge— section  2518 
(8) <b). 

Sixteenth.  Exclusionary  rule:  Unlaw- 
fully intercepted  communications  are 
excluded  from  evidence  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court,  grand  jury,  administra- 
tive, or  legislative  proceeding— section 
2515. 

Seventeenth.  Motion  to  suppress:  The 
parties  to  an  intercepted  communication 
or  the  person  against  whom  the  intercep- 
tion was  directed  may  challenge  the 
vahdity  of  a  surveillance  order.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  appeal  from  an  order 
granting  a  motion  to  suppress — section 
2518(10^ 

Eighteenth.  Reports  by  judges:  The 
issuing  judge  must  file  a  report  with 
the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
coiuts  within  30  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  surveillance  order.  The  report 


must  identify  the  officer  or  agency  apply- 
ing for  the  order,  the  offense  named  in 
the  order,  the  length  of  the  sm^veillance 
period,  and  the  type  of  facilities  involved 
in  the  interception — section  2519(1). 

Nineteenth.  Reports  by  prosecutors 
must  file  reports  in  Januaiy  of  each  year 
with  the  administrative  office  of  the 
U.S.  courts.  The  reports  must  include  the 
same  information  required  in  judges' 
reports,  as  well  as  infonnation  on  the 
ntunber  of  ari-ests,  trials,  and  convictions 
resulting  from  the  interceptions,  the 
utility  of  the  interceptions,  the  fre- 
quency of  incriminating  and  innocent 
conversations  overheard,  and  the  man- 
power used  in  the  interception — section 
2519(2). 

Twentieth.  Reports  by  administrative 
office:  The  administrative  office  of  the 
U.S.  courts  must  file  reports  in  April  of 
each  year  with  Congress  summarizing 
and  analyzing  the  reports  filed  with  the 
office  by  judges  and  proseculoi-s — section 
2519(3). 

Twenty-first.  Civil  remedy:  Parties  to 
an  unlawfully  Intercepted  communica- 
tion have  a  civil  cause  of  action  against 
any  person  who  intercepts,  discloses,  or 
uses  the  communication.  The  parties  may 
recover  actual"  and  punitive  da.mages,  a 
reasd^iable  attorney's  fee.  and  other  costs 
of  litigation.  Liquidated  damages  are 
iji-ovided  of  not  less  than  SlOO  per  day 
during  the  interception  or  SI. 000,  which- 
ever is  higher.  Good  faith  reliance  on  a 
court  order  or  the  emergency  surveillance 
procedure  is  made  a  complete  defense  to 
a  civil  action — section  2520. 

Twenty-second.  National  security.  The 
act  does  not  limit  the  constitutional 
ix)wer  of  the  President  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion against  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign 
power  or  any  other  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  structure  or  existence  of 
the  Government.  Communications  inter- 
cepted In  exercise  of  the  national  security 
power  may  be  introduced  in  evidence 
only  if  the  interception  was  reasonable- 
section  2511(3) . 

Twenty-third.  Section  605:  Section  605 
of  the  Commmaications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  to  restrict  its  application  to  the 
unauthoi-ized  interception  of  radio  com- 
munications. Under  present  law,  section 
605  is  also  applicable  to  wire  communi- 
cations, but  these  wUl  be  covered  by  g. 
917. 

THE     RIGHT    TO     PRIVACY:     CONSTITUTION.^L 
GUARANTEE 

As  Senators  debate  and  thoroughly 
examine  every  aspect  of  these  provisions, 
we  are  constantly  reminded  that  the 
right  of  privacy,  the  right  to  be  left  alone, 
and  the  right  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures — the  right,  that  is, 
to  be  personally  secure— are  among  the 
most  lilghly  valued  rights  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  pointed  out: 
The  makers  of  our  Consiiltutlon  .  .  .  sought 
to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their  sensa- 
tions. Thev  conferred  as  against  tha  Govern- 
ment the  "right  to  be  let  alorfe— the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  man. 

These  guarantees  have  been  a  part  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  ever  since  the  15th 
centuiT.  Nothing  has  been  deemed  more 


fundamental  to  freedom  than  the  con- 
cept that  a  man's  liome  is  his  castle. 
William  Pitt  put  It  In  these  eloquent 
words : 

rxie  poorest  man  may,  in  lils  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  it,  the  storm  may  enter, 
the  rain  may  enter;  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter— all  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance are  enormously  dangerous  prac- 
tices, precisely  because  they  present  an 
extraordinary  threat  to  these  Individual 
liberties. 

Modern  electronic  devices  can  pene- 
trate the  privacy  of  every  home  and  of- 
fice: without  tapping  any  wire,  without  a 
key  being  turned  or  a  window  raised, 
transistorized  instruments  can  be  used 
to  overhear  and  record  the  most  intimate 
and  private  conversation.s — the  exchange 
of  confidences  between  husband  and 
wife,  between  business  partners,  between 
employer  and  employees,  between  sweet- 
aearts. 

Whether  or  not  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  applies  in  a  particular  in- 
stance does  not,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  pointed  out,  turn  on  whether  the 
site  of  the  intrusion  is  a  "constitutionally 
protected  area."  What  a  person  ".seeks  to 
preserve  as  private,  even  in  an  area  ac- 
cessible to  the  public,  may  be  constitu- 
tionally protected.  No  less  than  an  Indi- 
vidual in  a  business  office,  in  a  friend's 
apartment,  or  in  a  taxicab,  a  person  in  a 
telephone  booth  may  rely  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fourth  amendment."  the 
Court  said. 

Wiretapping  and  eavesdroppinc  can- 
not, by  their  very  natures,  be  linilted  to 
a  particular  person,  place,  or  purpose. 
They  are  unlimited  and  unlimitable. 
Whenever  a  tap  is  placed  on  a  telephone, 
for  example,  it  monitors  all  conversa- 
tions on  that  telephone,  and  every  phone 
in  the  world  which  may  be  connected 
with  it. 

Of  course,  all  Americans  are  concerned 
that  those  who  violate  the  law  are  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  But  the  question 
is:  To  what  extent  .should  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  be  made  le- 
ual?  And.  to  that  extent,  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  in  tei-ms  of  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty  too  high  a  price? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  very  clear 
on  one  thing:  what  is  at  stake  in  any 
propo-sal  to  legalize  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  is  our  ver>-  freedom  em- 
bodied in  tho.se  liberties  inalienably 
guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitution. 

In  a  democratic  society  privacy  of 
communication  is  absolutely  essential  if 
citizens  are  to  think  and  act  creatively 
and  constructively.  Fear  or  suspicion 
that  one's  speech  is  being  monitored  by  a 
stranger,  even  v.ithout  the  reality  of  such 
activity,  can  have  a  seriously  inhibiting 
effect  upon  the  v.illingncss  to  voice  crit- 
ical and  constructive  ideas. 

When  we  open  this  door  of  privacy  to 
the  Government — when  the  door  is 
widely  agape — as  Alan  Barth  rightly 
points  out.  it  is  only  a  veo'  short  step 
to  allowing  the  Government  to  rifle  our 
mails  and  search  our  liomes.  A  nation 
which  countenances  these  practices  soon 
ceases  to  be  free. 
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PRESENT    LEGAL   STATUS    INTOLERABLE 

The  chaotic  conditions  presently  exist- 
ing in  this  area,  however,  serve  neither 
the  interests  of  individual  liberty  nor 
the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforcement: 
they  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Wholesale  violations  of  existing  law  by 
individuals  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies across  the  countiy  must  cease. 

The  virtual  absence  of  any  regulation 
of  eavesdropping,  in  the  face  of  its  in- 
creasing prevalence  and  the  exploding 
technology  in  the  area  must  be  remedied. 

The  confusing  hodgepodge  of  stand- 
ards under  the  State  laws  must  be  clar- 
ified. 

New  legislation  is,  therefore,  an  ur- 
gent necessity  under  which  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  would  be  narrowly 
confined  and  stringently  controlled, 
under  uniform  standards  and  precisely 
defined  circumstances. 

But,  in  my  estimation,  title  III  does  not 
All  this  bill. 

If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  putting 
out  a  fire  by  the  deluge  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  title  III  is  it.  On  the  chance 
•hat  by  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping, 
the  police  will  monitor  and  record  the 
plotting  of  a  crime,  the  instant  bill  would 
allow  the  police  to  put  a  virtual  end  to 
privacy  in  America. 

To  me.  the  .sacrifice  is  altogether  out 
of  prcportron  to  the  gain. 

To  be  sure,  title  III  has  incorporated, 
substantially  verbatim,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  928.  which  I  cosponsored. 

I  also  strongly  endorse  the  portions  of 
title  III  concerned  with  protecting  the  in- 
dividual from  electronic  invasions  of  his 
pruacy  by  private  persons. 

I  approve,  too.  of  the  excellent  pro- 
hibitions on  the  manufacture,  shipment, 
or  advertising  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices.  If  we  are  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  protecting  individual 
privacy,  we  must  sharply  curtail  the  sup- 
ply of  the  ne:arious  devices  that  are  so 
easily  obtained  in  the  market  today. 

TITLL    III    GOES   TOO    FAR 

Bu:  these  protections  are  scant  com- 
pensation for  the  grave  threat  to  privacy 
engendered  by  the  i^ermissive  provisions 
m  the  remainder  of  title  III.  Police-con- 
ducted invasions  of  privacy  are  author- 
ized u>  investigate  a  vast  range  of  Federal 
or  State  crimes.  Section  2516(1)  oflers  a 
.shopping  list  of  crimes  for  which  Federal 
warrants  may  be  issued  that  is  far  too 
broad  to  be  reconciled  with  any  legiti- 
mate law-enforcement  purpose.  And  the 
provisions  of  Section  2516<2)  gives  carte 
blanche  to  State  and  local  police  to  en- 
gage in  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
for  any  felony  whatsoever. 

So  long  as  a  willing  judge  is  found  to 
issue  a  surveillance  warrant,  there  is  no 
bar  to  massive  electronic  surveillance  by 
the  police  at  every  level — Federal,  State, 
or  local.  The  statutoi-y  requirement  of  a 
judicial  warrant  is  simply  inadequate  to 
protect  the  precious  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  privacy.  The  ease  with  which  some 
judges  now  rubber  stamp  conventional 
search  warrants  is  notorious.  No  doubt, 
the  vast  majority  of  judges  will  take 
great  care  to  make  proper  findings  be- 
fore issuing  surveillance  warrants.  We 
shall  inevitably  find,  however,  that  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  search  of  surveil- 


lance warrants  will  seek  out  the  judges 
who  are  less  exacting  or  less  cautious  in 
their  dispensation. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  signifi- 
cant loopholes  in  the  court -order  sys- 
tem. Tapping  and  bugging  can  be  con- 
ducted for  48  hours  without  having  to 
secure  pribr  judicial  authorization. 

The  President  or  his  designee  may  au- 
thorize tapping  and  bugging  without  a 
court  order  in  cases  other  than  national 
security,  possibly  including  political  situ- 
ations. 

The  definitions  of  the  terms  "inter- 
cept" and  "devices"  are  so  loosely  drawn, 
that  all  law  triforccment  officers  would 
appear  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
requiring  judicial  control. 

Section  2815i5)  of  the  bill  allows  a 
Court  order  to  be  issued  authorizing  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  for  as  long 
a  period  "as  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  the  authorization."  The  only 
limitation  the  issuance  of  open  ended 
surveillance  orders  is  that  if  an  order  i.s 
issued  for  a  period  longer  than  30  days, 
progress  reports  must  be  made  to  the 
issuing  judge  at  30-day  intervaLs— sec- 
tion 2518' 6).  The  bill  thus  contemplates 
surveillance  periods  of  60  days,  90  days, 
or  even  longer. 

Equally. serious,  the  section  is  likely  to 
be  read  as  inviting  the  routine  issuance 
of  surveillance  orders  for  30-day  periods. 
A  most  serious  constitutional  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  against  this  provision, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  two  leading 
cases  recently  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court — Berger  v.  Neiv  York.  388 
U.S.  41  11967).  &nd  Katz  v.  United 
States— U.S.— (1961). 

In  the  Berger  case,  the  Court  held  in- 
valid a  New  York  statute  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  surveillance  orders  for 
2-month  periods.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  for  the  Court  sharply  criti- 
cized the  lengthy  .surveillance  period  on 
three  separate  grounds: 

First,  authorization  of  electronic  .sur- 
veillance for  the  long  period  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  series  of  intrusions  over  the 
entire  period  pursuant  t-o  a  single  show- 
ing of  probable  cause. 

Second,  the  long  surveillance  period 
effectively  avoids  the  requirement  of 
prompt  execution  of  the  order,  a  require- 
ment applicable  under  existing  law  in  the 
case  of  conventional  search  warrants. 

Third,  the  conversations  of  any  and  all 
persons  coming  into  the  area  are  re- 
corded indiscriminately  during  the  entire 
sui-veillance  peiuod,  without  regard  to 
their  connection  to  the  crime  under  in- 
vestigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surveillance  in 
the  Katz  case  was  extiremely  precise  and 
discriminate,  involving  the  recording  by 
FBI  agents  of  the  subject's  conversations 
from  a  public  telephone  booth,  averaging 
about  3  minutes  each  day  over  a  7-day 
period.  So  that  in  this  case  a  sun'eillance 
order  could  have  been  issued  pinpointing 
the  conversations  to  be  seized  within 
~  minutes  of  their  occurrence. 

At  the  very  least,  then,  Berger  and 
Katz  strongly  suggest  that  the  period  of 
surveillance  must  be  brief.  Even  under  a 
generous  reading  of  the  Court's  decisions. 
15  to  30  days  would,  in  all  likelihood,  rep- 
resent the  outer  limit  for  a  reasonably 
statutory  period. 


By  authorizing  monitoring  of  the  most 
dragnet  character  and  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate manner  for  unlimited  periods 
of  time,  title  III  flouts  the  Court's  clear 
intention  to  limit  official  surveillance  as 
a  form  of  search  to  plainly  specified 
times,  places,  and  objectives— in  the  same 
way  that  a  search  for  some  physical  ob- 
ject is  limited. 

Although  paragraph  3  of  section  2517 
prohibits  the  disclosure  of  law-enforce- 
ment officei-s  of  illegally  intercepted 
communications  in  criminal  trials  or 
grand  jury  proceedings,  paragraphs  1 
and  2  make  clear  that  such  communica- 
tions may  be  disclosed  or  used  for  a  host 
of  other  purposes. 

Under  paragraphs  1  and  2,  any  inves- 
tigative or  law-enforcement  officer  may 
disclose  the  contents  of  intercepted  com- 
munications to  another  officer  if  the  dis- 
closure is  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties:  any  officer  having  knowledge  of 
such  authorized  intercepted  communica- 
tion may  use  it  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  official  duties;  and  any  other  per- 
son who  has  knowledge  of  such  inter- 
ceptions may  disclose  its  content.^  while 
testifying  under  oath  in  any  Federal  or 
State  criminal  or  grand  jury  proceeding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  license  is 
either  wise  or  desirable.  Indeed,  it  is  . 
likely  to  encourage  illegal  electronic  sur- 
veillance, especially  in  cases  where 
parties  to  a  communication  are  not  the 
real  objects  of  the  surveillance. 

Section  2517i2i.  moreover,  contains 
very  inadequate  restrictions  on  the  State 
offenses  for  which  surveillance  orders 
mav  be  issued.  Although  the  bill  .'specifies 
a  range  of  serious  Federal  ottenses  for 
which  a  court  order  may  be  issued,  the 
categories  of  State  offenses  if  open  ended  ♦ 
and  includes  any  crmie  "punishable  by 
not  less  than  1  year"  in  prison. 

In  many  States,  minor  offenses  carry 
a  maxim-om  penalty  of  1  year's  imprison- 
ment and  would  thus  qualify  as  offenses 
for  which  surveillance  orders  could  be 

issued. 

This  provision  invites  eavesdropping 
in  all  manner  of  crime,  trivial  as  well 
as  serious.  It  would  allow  the  cloak  of 
judicial  authorization  to  be  thrown  about 
the  police  by  State  judges  as  well  as 
Federal.  The  practical  effect  of  all  this 
is  to  render  official  eavesdropping  very 
nearly  universal. 

I  oppose  the  enactment  of  any  per- 
missive electronic  surveillance  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time.  I  especially  re- 
gret the  action  of  the  committee  inlying 
such  legislation  to  the  crucially  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program  in  title  I  of  the 

bill. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  recognize 
that  there  may  be  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  which  some  police  eavesdrop- 
ping and  wiretapping  may  eventually  be 
shown  to  be  necessary.  In  matters  of 
national  security,  for  example,  electronic 
surveillance  may  be  essential  because 
the  stakes  involved  are  so  high. 

In  matters  involving  organized  crime, 
electronic  surveillance  may  be  essential 
because  of  the  shroud  of  secrecy  that 
organized  crime  can  and  does  command 
to  the  death. 

I  camiot  believe,  however,  that  such 
surveillance  is  needed  in  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  myriad  other  Federal  and 
State  crimes  for  which  warrants  are 
authorized  under  the  bill.  If  title  III  is 
to  be  enacted  in  some  form,  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  use  of  surveillance  to 
the  narrow  areas  of  national  security  and 
hard-core  organized  crime,  and  even 
then  to  allow  such  surveillance  to  be 
conducted  only  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

TO     COMBAT     ORGANIZED     CRIME 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  in  its  report  on  organized  crime, 
stated  as  follows: 

The  great  majority  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials believe  that  the  evidence  necessary  to 
bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  consistently 
on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized  crime 
will  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  techniques. 


The  report  went  on  to  say  that  com- 
munication is  essential  to  members  of 
the  underworld  who  oi^erate  their  enter- 
prises. For.  in  organized  crime  enter- 
prises, the  possibility  of  loss  or  seizure  of 
an  incriminating  document  demands  a 
minimum  of  written  communication. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  varied 
character  of  organized  criminal  enter- 
prises, the  large  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  often  the  ^reat  dis- 
tances separating  elements  of  the  na- 
tional  or     international— organization. 

the  telephone  remains  the  primary  ve- 
hicle tor  communication. 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that,  if  au- 
thority to  bug  and  tap  hard-core  orga- 
nized crime  is  given,  it  must  be  granted 
only  with  very  stringent  limitations. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  it  should  be 
granted  only  to  the  FBI.  As  hard-core 
organized  crime  is  national  and  even  in- 
ternational, and  as  the  FBI  is  the  pri- 
marv  investigative  agency  dealing  with 
this 'problem,  there  is  no  basis  whatever 
to  extend  this  authority  to  the  States. 

There  should  be  a  court-order  system 
under  which  the  order  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  or  such  judge  as  the  Chief 
Judge  shall  designate,  or  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  or  such 
judge  as  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  designate.  I  ad- 
vance this  suggestion  to  restrict  the  pos- 
sibility of  judge  shopping. 

As  suggested  in  the  Berger  case,  ap- 
plications to  the  court  should  be  re- 
quired to  describe  with  particularity  the 
conversations  sought.  The  High  Court 
said  in  that  case  that  failure  to  do  so 
•  gives  the  officer  a  roving  commission 
to  seize  any  and  all  conversations.  As 
with  general  warrants  this  leaves  too 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  ex- 
ecuting the  order." 

There  should  be  required  in  the  ap- 
plications also  a  showing  that  the  nor- 
mal investigative  ijrocedures  have  been 
tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried, 
or  to  be  too  dangerous. 

The  thought  miderlying  this  require- 
ment is  that  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping should  not  be  used  unless  absolute- 
ly necessary.  .^  ^    ,    . 

However,  it  should  be  specified  that  a 
mere  "boiler  plate  recital"  of  the  statu- 
tory language  will  not  satisfy  this  re- 


quirement. A  description,  with  imrticu- 
lars,  of  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
obtain  evidence  without  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping,  and  a  reasoned  justifica- 
tion of  the  need  for  using  such  methods, 
should  be  included  in  the  applications. 

Finally,  the  initial  period  of  validity 
should  be  quite  short,  as  required  by  the 
Berger  case — perhaps  a  week  at  the  mo.st. 
Extensions  of  similar  duration  should  be 
granted  only  upon  a  renewed  showing  of 
probable  cause,  on  new  motion  ixapers. 

I  would  further  urge  that  papers  for  a 
renewal  order  should  set  forth  some  evi- 
dence beyond  that  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal papers,  particularly  since  the  an- 
ticipated conversations  to  be  intercepted 
should  be  described  with  particularity. 

NEW.     If.TESTED     AREA 

In  this  very  new  and  relatively  un- 
tested area.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
proceed  with  great  caution,  resolving 
doubts  generally  in  favor  of  restriction 
and  privacy— unltss  a  strong  case  is 
made  to  the  contrary. 

The  truth  is  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  are  law-enfdrcement 
weapons  whose  value  and  impact  are  as 
vet  dimly  i)erceived.  At  the  present  time, 
"we  can  only  speculate  on  the  burdens  and 
benefits  involved.  In  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  we  simply  ought  not  to  create 
"a  blanket  authorization  for  the  wnolesale 
use  of  such  an  ultimate  weapon. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  these  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  practices  are  allowed 
to  continue  on  a  widespread  .scale,  we 
will  soon  become  a  nation  in  fear— a 
police  state. 

Further,  if  title  III  is  to  be  enacted,  I 
urge  that  its  permissive  provisions  be 
limited  to  a  life  of  5  years.  If  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  'prove  in  ac- 
tual experience  to  be  useful,  and  their 
cost  is  not  too  great,  then  Congress,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the  legis- 
lation permanent.  In  light  of  the  tre- 
mendously advanced  state  of  trchnology 
today,  with  its  vast  i^otential  for  inva- 
sion of  in-ivacy,  we  owe  it  to  each  in- 
dividual American  citizen  to  require  this 
second  look  at  title  III  before  it  i3as.ses 
with  finality  into  the  statute  books. 

I  also  resuectfully  .suggest  that  title  III 
be  amended  to  include  a  requirement 
that  a  national  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  results  of  electronic 
surveillance  carried  out  under  the  bill, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  on  whether 
the  legislation  has  been  effective. 

In  this  manner,  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress on  this  basic  issue  will  be  as  fully 
informed  as  possible.  The  right  to  pri- 
vacy is  deeply  valued  by  our  society.  It 
deserves  no  less. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    747 

Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce,  lor 
myself,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long],  an  amendment  to  title  III  of  the 
bill  covering  the  points  I  have  just  raised: 

First.  Limitation  on  use  of  electi'onic 
surveillance   to   organized   crime   cases. 

Second.  Elimination  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  State  officers. 

Third.  Limitation  on  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  to  FBI  officers. 

Fourth.  Limitation  on  judges  who  may 


issue    warrants    for    wiretapping    and 
eavesdropping. 

Fifth.  Limitation  on  period  of  sui-veil- 
lance  to  7  days. 

Sixth.  Termination  of  title  HI  after  5 
vears. 
Seventh.  National  commission. 
1  ask  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chairs  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  i)rinted  in 
the  Record. 
The  amendment  'No.  747)  is  ps  follows 
On  pa"e  62.  line  5,  immediately  i.iier  'in- 
terception", insert  "is  directly  related  to  un 
investig-ation  of  org.'.nized  crime  .>nd  '. 

On  page  67,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  .^emicolon  and  the  word  "and 
On  page  67,  between  lines  22  and  L'3.  insert 

the  lollowlnc: 

••(f)    the  relation  of  the  application  to  :.ii 
investigation  of  organized  cnnie." 

On  page  53.  line  7.  strike  .^ut  the  period 
and  insert  u  semicolon  and  the  word  "and 

on  page  53.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"1 12)  organized  crime'  means  the  unlaw- 
ful activities  of  the  members  of  a  hlehly 
organized,  disciplined  a.ssoclation  enpased  in 
■supplying  illegal  yoods  and  .s(-rvices.  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prosutution. 
loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  racketeennp 
and  other  unlawful  activities  of  members  t>t 
such  organizations." 

On  paeo  51.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  all   through  line  6.  .  ,     .„ 

On  page  52.  line  8.  beginninc;  with  the 
lirst  "or",  strike  out  all  through  the  comma 
(.n  line  9.  .     ., 

On  page  58.  Une  19.  beginnine  with  the 
.second  <i.mma.  strike  out  all  through  the 
comma  <.n  line  20. 

On  page  61.  Une  17.  strike  out  the  lollow- 
ing:     -a    ftaie.    or    a    political    .subdivl.^^'.on 

thereof". 

On  page  63.  Ijeginning  with  line  17.  strike 
out  all  throuch  iine  11  on  paue  64 

On  page  70.  line  20.  beginning  with  "or", 
strike  out  all  throuch  "State"  <:n  line  22. 

On  page  7G.  line  12.  beginning  with  "or" 
.strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on  line  14. 
On    page   62.    line   3.    beglnnmp    with    the 
comma    strike  out   all  through   the  comma 
on  line  5. 

On  iiase  52.  besinning  with  une  20.  strike 
out  all  throuph  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  the  chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
aistnci  court  or  such  jtidge  as  he  m.iV  desig- 
nate, or  the  chief  judge  of  a  United  .States 
court  of  appeals  or  ruch  judge  as  he  may 
designate;" 

On  i>age  69.  line  22.  strike  out  "thirty  nnd 
insert  "seven". 

On  p.Tge  70,  Une  4.  strike  out  "thirty  and 
insert  "Reven". 

on  p:ige  70.  line  10.  strike  out  "thirty"  snd 
Insert  "seven". 

On  page  80.  between  lines  14  and  15  insert 
thn  ioUowing: 

•Sec.  804  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifth  vear  lollowinc  the  date  "t 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  .section  2514  and 
sections  2516  through  2518  ol  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  have  no  lorce  or  crtect. 

•■(ta(  During  the  eiehteen-month  period 
beginning  on  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year 
loUowing  the  date  ol  the  enactment  of  Jhls 

••(  1 )  the  provisions  of  section  2514  of  title 
18  United  States  Code  (relating  to  Inimunily 
of'  witnesses)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cases  or  proceedings  before  any  grand  jury  or 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  any  vio- 
lation of   chapter  ;19  of  such   title   'or  any 
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consplr4||k  to  violate  such  chapter )  which 
occurredprlor  to  the  expiration  of  such  year: 
■■i2)  the  provisions  of  section  2517  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  author- 
ization for  disclosure  and  use  of  Intercepted 
wire  or  oral  communications)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  wire  or  oral  communications 
intercepted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
v^ar:  and 

■■(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  i8), 
(9),  and  (10)  of  section  2518  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  wire  and  oral  communications  intercepted 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  year 

•  Sec.  805  (a)  Within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance. 

•(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of: 

(11  three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 

(2)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

■•(3i    three    Members    appointed    by    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom 
liall  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,   whom  he  shall  designate  as   Chair- 
man, and 

■•(41  one- United  States  circuit  Judge  and 
two  United  States  district  Judges  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

•At  no  time  shall  more  than  two  of  the 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
paragraph  (2i,  or  paragraph  (3)  be  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

•'Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  aiTect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

•Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

•■ic)  Tlie  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  review  and  study  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  to  the  Congress 
legislation  for  the  amendment,  revision,  pr 
repeal  of  such  provisions,  and  such  other 
changes  as  the  Commission  may  feel  will 
serve  the  interests  of  law  enforcement,  the 
.idministration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
right  of  privacy. 

■•(did)  AMnernber  of  the  Commission  w-ho 
Is  a  Member  of  Congress,  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  a  Judge  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion. 

'•(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  S75  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

"(enl)  The  Director  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such. title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

••(2)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  Com- 
mission's reporter,  and,  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission,  shall  supervise 
the  activities  of  persons  employed  under  the 
Commission,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

■•(3)  Within  the  limits  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  svich  purpose.  Individuals  may  be 
employed  by  the  Commission  for  service  with 
the  Commission  staff  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
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err.lng  apixjlntments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

■•(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
is  aqthorlzed  to  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"( f )  (  n  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mittee of  flfteen  members  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee'),  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Commission.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  Include  lawyers,  businessmen,  and 
persons  from  other  segments  of  life  In  the 
United  States  competent  to  provide  advice 
lor  the  Commission. 

■•|2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Conunlttee 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  such 
service  and  shall  receive  no  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  by  virtue  of  such  service  to  the 
Commission. 

••(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  State  or  local  government 
any  Infc^matlon  and  assistance  It  deems  nec- 
essarv  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
sectl(Dn  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  information 
and  assistance  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
member  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

••(h)  The  Commission  shall  submit  In- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress at  such  times  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  apjJropriate,  and  in  any  event  within 
hve  vears  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  and 
shall" submit  Its  rinal  report  within  six  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  its  final  ref)ort. 

••  ( i )  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

••(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $500,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

TITLE    IV — HANDGUN    CONTROt- 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  aware  of  the 
danger  presented  by  the  possession  of 
firearms  by  irresponsible  and  criminal 
members  of  our  society.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  responsible  citizens  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  legitimate  goals  of  recreation 
or  self -protection. 

However,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  the  past,  we  must  prevent  indis- 
criminate purchase  of  weapons  and  con- 
trol their  use,  so  that  our  citizens  are 
protected  from  their  unlawful  and  de- 
structive use. 

As  approved  by  the  committee,  title  IV 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

First.  Prohibits  the  interstate  mail  or- 
der sale  of  handguns  except  betwe^  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers. 

Second.  Prohibits  the  over-the-coun- 
ter sale  of  handgims  to  persons  not  re- 
siding in  the  State  in  which  the  dealer's 
place  of  business  is  located. 

Third.  Prohibits  a  Federal  dealer  from 
selling  a  handgun  to  a  person  imder  21 
years  of  age. 

Fourth.    Prohibits    a    Federal    dealer 


from  selling  a  firearm  to  a  person  who 
the  licensee  believes  is  prohibited  by 
State  or  local  law  from  receiving  or  pos- 
sessing a  firearm.  Rifles  and  shotguns 
are  included  in  the  definition  of  'fire- 
arm.' 

Fifth.  Provides  higher  standards  for 
obtaining  Federal  firearms  dealer  li- 
censes and  increases  the  licensing  fees 
for  dealers,  importers,  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Sixth.  Resulates  the  importation  of 
firearms  into  the  United  SUtes  by  ex- 
cluding surplus  military  handuuns  and 
rifles  and  shotguns  not  suitable  for  sport- 
ing purposes. 

Seventh.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  destruc- 
tive devices — antitank  guns,  bombs, 
grenades — inachineauris  and  sawed-off 
rifles  and  shotguns  unless  the  dealer  has 
a  sworn  statement  from  the  purcliaser's 
local  law  enforcement  officer  stating  that 
no  law  would  be  violated  by  such  per- 
son's possession. 

Eighth.  Prohibits  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  destructive  devices,  ma- 
chinccuns,  and  sawed-otf  rifles  and  shot- 
guns in  interstate  commerce  except  be- 
tween licensed  dealers  ur  as  authorized 
by  the  Treasury  Secretary. 

Ninth.  Prohibits  the  transportation  or 
receipt  in  interstate  commerce  of  a  fire- 
arm—including rifles  and  shotguns — 
knowing  a  felony  is  to  be  committed  with 

it. 

TITLE  IV  VERY   in.\deqi::ate 

Although  this  title  represents  the  first 
step  to  effective  Federal  gun  control  leg- 
islation and  has  my  support,  I  strongly 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  inadequate.  By 
limiting  its  coverage  only  to  handguns 
and  excluding  rifles  and  long  guns,  title 
IV  falls  far  .short  of  the  strong  and  effec- 
tive firearms  control  legislation  so  ur- 
gently required  to  control  crime. 

These  weapons,  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  all  homicides 
in  this  country,  would  still  be  freely 
available  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

As  it  now  stands,  title  IV  would  pro- 
hibit primarily  the  interstate  mail  order 
sale  of  pistols,  thus  controlling  a  relative- 
ly easy  method  of  illegal  supply  to  buyers 
in  States  with  law  against  unlicensed 
handgun  ownership. 

The  title  also  would  limit  but  not  pro- 
hibit over-the-counter  pistol  transac- 
tions by  forbidding  sales  to  nonresidents 
of  the  States  in  which  the  purchase  was 
made.  It  would  make  gun  dealers  crim- 
inally liable  for  sales  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws. 

The  bill  would  affect  long  guns  in 
only  two  ways.  First,  it  would  authorize 
the  Treasury  Department  to  control  im- 
ports of  weapons  not  suitable  for  sport- 
ing purposes.  Second,  ii  would  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  handgun  or  long  gun  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  State  where 
the  sale  is  made,  or  which  the  seller 
knows  wUl  be  used  in  a  felony. 

In  no  -vvay  does  the  bill  inconvenience 
hunters  and  sportsmen.  But  it  does 
fitistrate  the  juvenile,  the  felons,  and 
the  fugitives  who  today  can,  with  ano- 
nymity and  impunity,  buy  handguns  by 
mail  and  in  States  with  lax  firearms  con- 
trol laws,  regardless  of  the  law  of  their 
own  State. 

Title  IV  represents  the  least  Congress 
can  do  to  meet  the  pressing  public  inter- 


est to  protect  against  uinestncted  gun 
traffic  in  this  country.  If  just  this  nmch 
firearms  regulatory-  legislation  is  ulti- 
mately enacted,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
in  30  years  that  any  such  significant  law 
has  been  adopted. 

But  it  IS  not  nearly  enough, 
^s  one  who  has,  since  1963,  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  strong,  comprehensive  gun 
control  law,  I  consider  the  provisions 
contained  in  S.  1,  to  control  the  indis- 
criminate .-ale  of  all  firearms-nfles  as 
well  as  handguns— as  being  the  first  ef- 
fective step  m  that  direction. 

S  1  would  limit  the  number  of  nre- 
ai-ms  in  the  possession  of  minors  and  per- 
EOi-is  with  serious  criminal  i-ecords.  It 
would  limit  the  mail  order  sale  of  all 
firearms  in  interstate  commerce,  unless 
the  purchaser  is  positively  identified. 

In  short,  title  IV  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  cover  not  only  handgmis  but  all 
types  of  firearms. 

MAND.VIE     ton     COMPREHENSIVE     L.^W 

Mr  President,  the  Congress  has  a  vei-y 
clear  mandate  from  the  people  of  the 
Nation  to  pass  such  a  strong  and  compre- 
hensive law.  , 

Two  public  opinion  polls  in  the  last  ^ 
years  underline  this  fact  most  emphati- 
cally. ,,  ,, 

In  September  1966,  the  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported 68  percent  of  all  Americans  fav- 
ored legislation  makin'.^  a  pohce  permit 
a  prerequisite  to  any  fi^-earm  purchase. 
The  Harris  poll  released  April  23.  i968, 
showed  that  public  support  of  such  n 
regulation  had  mounted  to  71  percent— 
nearly  three  out  of  every  four  Americans 
favoring  leuislation  to  control  the  sales 
of  firearms  "such  as  making  all  iJersons 
register  all  gun  purchases  no  matter 
where  they  buy  them." 

Quite  siiznificantly,  both  polls  indicated 
that  most  gunowners  themselves  support 
Federal  firearms  control,  including  reg- 
istration. Gallup  reported  56  percent  of 
all  gunowners  favored  such  a  law:  Harrrs 
i-egistered  support  by  a  better  than  2-t.o-l 
margin.  65  percent  to  31  percent. 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  representing  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  across  the  Na- 
tion have  voted  overwhelmingly  to  en- 
dorse S.  1 :  so  have  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Citizens  Crime  Commissions,  and  the 
Pi-esident's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES   MAKE  COMPELLING  CASE  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE    LAW 

In  this  country,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate, some  20,000  laws  deal  with  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  fi/earms^ 
But  none  are  effective.  They  stand  utterly 
usele'^s  in  anv  effort  to  control  the  indis- 
criminate sale  and  use  of  firearms  in 
America. 

In  41  States  and  the  District  of  Colum-- 
bia  one  can  buy  either  a  rifle  or  a  pistol 
without  a  license  of  any  kmd;  in  seven 
States  the  law  requires  a  permit  to  buy  a 
handgun;  one  State.  South  Carolina, 
prohibits  the  sale  of  handguns;  and  two 
States.  Hawaii,  and  New  Jensey,  now  re- 
quire the  resistration  of  ?n  guns  by  de- 
scription, serial  number,  and  ownership. 

Even  more  compelling  is  the  fact  that 
in  States  which  have  strong  gun  control 
laws,  homicides  committed  with  guns  are 


less  common  than  in  States  with  no  law 
or  which  have  ineffective  controls.  For 
example:  In  four  States  having  strong 
gun  control  laws,  the  proportion  of  mur- 
ders committed  with  firearms  to  the  total 
number  of  homicides  committed  in  the 
last  4  years,  according  to  the  FBI  report 
was  well  below  the  national  average  of  57 
percent.  In  Pennsylvania,  firearm  mur- 
ders were  43  percent  of  the  total:  in  New- 
Jersey   39  percent;  in  Massachusetts,  35 
percent;  in  New  York.  32  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  States  with  minimal  controls 
or  no  such  law  had  much  higher  rates: 
Colorado,  59  percent;  Louisiana,  62  per- 
cent; Arizona,  66  percent;  Montana.  68 
percent;  Texas,  69  percent;  and  Nebras- 
ka, 70  percent. 
Figures  for  our  cities  told  the  same 

stfOrv 

During  1965  hearings  of  the  Judiciary- 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  pointed 
out  that  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  Phoenix. 
Ariz  where  firearms  regulations  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  the  P^-cenUge  of 
homicides  committed  by  guns  in  1963  was 
72  percent  in  Dallas  and  65.9  percent  in 

On"the  other  hand,  in  cities  having 
strong  regulations,  the  figures  were 
markedly  lower:  Chicago.  464  Percent 
Los  Angeles.  43.5  percent;  Detroit.  40 
percent;  Philadelphia.  36  percent;  New 
York.  25  percent. 

The  only  Federal  laws  concerning  nie- 
arms— the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
I938_have  been  aptly  described  by  one 
commentator  as  "antiquated  and  impo- 
tent legal  travesties." 

Facts  and  figqres  overwhebnmgly  sup- 
ix)rt  the  urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive 
law  According  to  surveys  taken  in  196b. 
59  percent  of  all  murders  were  committed 
with  guns— the  highest  percentage  ever 
recorded:  aggravated  assaults  with  a  gun 
rose  by  22  percent:  and  armed  robbeir. 
which' comprises  58  percent  of  all  rob- 
beries, rose  10  percent. 

It  is  also  known  what  a  staggering  toll 
guns  take  annually.  For  example,  in  1966 
guns  were  used  in  an  estmiated  6.55-i 
murders.  10.000  suicides,  and  2.600  ac- 
cidental deaths— a  total  of  about  19.000 
deaths.  In  addition,  they  were  used  in 
about  43.000  serious  assaults  and  50,000 
robberies,  and  they  caused  an  estimated 
100,000  nonfatal  injuries. 

Since  1900.  three-quarters  of  a  ii^hion 
people  in  this  country  have  been  killed 
by  privately  owned  guns— one-third 
again  as  many  as  have  been  killed  in  all 
the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  involved. 

No  one  can  make  even  a  rough  guess 
at  how  many  ^ns  are  in  private  hands 
in  this  country.  Estimates  have  ranged 
from  a  low  of  50  million  to  a  high  of  200 

million.  v,    „„^  o 

It  is  known,  however,  that  each  year  z 
million  domestically  manufactured  guns 
and  1  miUion  imported  guns  are  sold.  In 
other  words,  in  the  course  of  each  work- 
ing day,  about  10,000  guns  reach  private 

hands. 

These  are  rather  frightening  statistics. 

Still  other  statistics  add  up  to  an  ex- 
tremelv  compelling  case  for  extending 
the  controls  proposed  by  title  IV  to  rifles 
and  shotguns. 


During   the  years    i960   through   the 
first   6   months   of    1965.   in   107   cities 
having  populations  of  more  than  100,000 : 
805  rifles  and  shotgmis  were  confiscated 
by  law  enforcement  officials  from  juve- 
niles;   23.130   rifles  and  shotguns  were 
confiscated:  505  rifle  murders  were  com- 
mitted; 705  shotgun  murders  were  com- 
mitted: 919  rifle  robberies  were  perpe- 
trated;   1.989    shotgun    robberies    were 
perpetrated;    1,813    rifle    assaults   were 
committed;   2,361   rifles  w-ere  seized  on 
illegal  weapons  charges:  2,21*7  shotguns 
were  seized  on  iUegal  weapons  charges: 
6  151  rifles  were  misused  in  crimes;  7,884 
shotguns  were  misused  in  crimes;   and 
14,884  crimes  were  committed  in  which 
rities  or  shotguns  were  used. 

According  to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Report  for  1966.  1.747  persons  were  mur- 
dered in  the  United  States  with  rifles 
and  shotguns  that  year. 

In  a  report  dated  August  11.  1967,  the 
Director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division  wrote  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  including  long  guns  in  a  fire- 
arms control  law  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
be,  and  frequently  are,  converted  into 
concealable  weapons  for  criminal  use. 

We  have  reviewed  1!00  recent  iircurms  \io. 
latlon  case  reports — 


He  said — 
and  found  that  there  were  98  sawed-oH  shot- 
guns and  14  sawed-otf  rifles  out  <.-f  a  total   . 
uf  1207  guns  involved  in  these  cases. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that,  if  strict 
controls  are  imposed  on  handguns  with- 
out imposing  .similar  restrictions  on  long 
guns,  the  criminal  element  v:M  continue 
to  have  ready  access  to  concealable  weap- 
ons bv  the  .simple  expedient  of  purchas- 
ing an  uncontrolled  long  gun  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  handgun. 

Tlie  controls  proposed  in  S.  1  would 
reduce  the  easy  availability  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  persons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords by  prohibiting  federally  licensed 
dealers  from  making  sales  to  lelons  and 
by  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
felon  to  give  false  information  to  the 
deal-3r  concerning  his  criminal  record. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  a  ^zood,  strong.  Federal  fire- 
arms control  law  is  long,  long  overdue. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  President.  I  recognize  that  the 
many  issues  I  have  been  discussing  are 
cxtremelv  complex— having  the  most 
profound  implications  for  the  direction 
American  society  will  take  in  the  years 
ahead  There  are.  in  addition,  grave  con- 
stitutional questions  which  must  be  re- 
solved. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  all  of  these  i.ssues 
and  problems  will  be  thoroughly  debated 
and  considered  during  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  days  ahead,  and  that  Sen- 
ators will  take  into  account  the  points 
I  have  raised  today  on  each  of  the  titles 

of  the  bill.  ,  ,  ,v,  » 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  adopt  title  I's  aid  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  extend  the  application  of  title 
IV  across  the  board  to  all  types  of  fire- 
arms. But  I  expect  that  these  provisions 
will  not  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom  entailed  in  titles  II  and  III. 

I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  scrutinize  these  proposals 
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with  great  care  and  condemn  them  as 
derogations  of  the  principles  for  which 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

For  it  will  be  recognized  that  our  law- 
must  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  liberties  of  our  citizens,  but  to  en- 
large and  enhance  them. 
■  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ME.SS.^GE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  follow'ing  bills 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
-severally  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

'  s.  68.  .\n.  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ir.es: 

S.  909.  An  :.ct  for  the  relief ,  of  Paul  I.. 
Margaret,  and  Josephine  Klrsteatter: 

S.  2248  An  act  for  the  reljef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ftientes  Roca:  and 

Sj.J.  Res.  129.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  existing  compensation  system 
for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message,  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1909;  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sai-j-  of  the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
it  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR.  3010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
PresclUa  Caramanzana; 

H.R.  5783.  All  act  to  amend  titles  10.  4. 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
conhnement  and  ireatment  of  offenders 
against  the  tJniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice: 

H.R.  8241.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Victorlno 
Severe  Blanco: 

H.R.  10989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
de  Conceicao  Botelho  Pereira; 

HR.  12115  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  L.  Fernandez; 

H.R  12246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gon^es: 

H.R.  12306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .Ami  Su 
Gibson; 

H.R.  J2502.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  cf  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schorield; 

H.R.  12816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
topher Sloane  i  Bosmosi ; 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ellse  C.  Gill: 

H.R.  14739.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional medical  and  dental  care  and  other  re- 
lated benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  under  certain  conditions. 
and  for  other  purposes; 


H  R.  15345  An  act  to  provide  security 
measures  lor  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions: and 

H.R.  15822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 
S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  In  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R.  5783.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders 
against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice; 
and 

H.R.  14739.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Addi- 
tional medical  and  dental  care  and  other 
related  benefits  for  reservists  and  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  for  other  purposes:  to.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  othcr-^nancial  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  15822.  \n  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 
S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R.  3010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
PresclUa  Caramanzana; 

H  R.  8241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victorlno 
Severo  Btanco: 

H.R  10989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Concelcao  Botelho  Perela; 

H.R.  12115.  hn  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  L.  Fernandez; 

H.R.  12246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gomes: 

H.R.  12306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Su 
Gibson: 

H.R.  12502.  .A.n  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schofield; 

H.R.  12816.  -An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
topher Sloane  (Bosmos);  and 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ellse  C.  GUI:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order  recog- 
nizing the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  at  this 
time,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond] 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  8  minutes 
on  a  subject  not  germane,  and  that  rule 
VIII  be.  therefore,  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 


THE 


CONTINUING     VIOLENCE     IN 
CITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  1 
week  in  the  city  of  Washington,  three 
men  have  been  killed  in  armed  robberies. 

The  Twst  was  Benjamin  Brown,  who 
v.as  shot  and  killed  in  his  liquor  store 
at  1100  Ninth  Street,  NW.,  on  April  30, 
1968. 

The  second  was  Emory  Wade,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  at  the  A.  &  P.  store  he 


managed  at  821  Southern  Avenue,  Oxon 
Hill,  on  May  3,  1968. 

The  third  occurred  yesterday.  C!:arles 
M.  Sweitzer,  an  employee  of  tlie  Brins- 
field  Rexall  Drug  Store  at  3939  South 
Capitol  Street,  was  shot  and  killed  as  he 
struggled  with  armed  robbers. 

In  addition  to  these  tragic  murders, 
fires  are  occurring  at  an  alarming  and 
unprecedented  rate  in  the"  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  top  of  all  of  this,  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  Poor  People's  March  openly 
speak  of  disrupting  the  city  by  blocking 
traffic  on  bridges  and  elsewhere.  They 
speak  of  preventing  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  entering  their  offices. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that  a 
group  of  militant  leaders  are  dissatisfied 
with  even  this  extreme  approach.  Tliey 
plan  to  supplant  this  group  with  militant 
leaders  who  will  incite  riots  and  violence. 
This  violence  will  include  looting  and 
burning — of  which  this  city  has  already 
had  more  than  its  share. 

Add  to  all  this  the  rumors  wliich  are 
flooding  Washington,  rumors  of  more 
violence  throughout  the  city,  rumors  of 
deliberate  extension  of  the  violence  to 
predominantly  white  areas  in  and 
around  the  District,  rumors  of  a  planned 
and  coordinated  effort  to  burn  down  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Fear  has  become  a  way  of  lite  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Residents  of  the  city 
have  called  my  office  wanting  to  know 
what  is  being  done  to  prevent  the  im- 
pending violence.  They  want  to  know 
what  they  .should  do.  Will  they  be  safe 
if  they  stay  in  their  homes?  Should  they 
make  plans  to  leave  the  District?  When 
is  the  violence  likely  to  begin  in  ear- 
nest? On  Mother's  Day,  as  some  rumors 
have  it?  When  the  poor  people's  march 
arrives?  After  the  shantytown  has  been 
erected? 

Mr.  President,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  are  owed  the  protection  of  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  in  the  District.  Just 
as  important,  they  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
assured that  this  protection  is  forthcom- 
ing. They  are  entitled  to  know  that  ef- 
fective steps  are  being  taken  to  .guaran- 
tee their  safety. 

Today,  they  are  not  reassured.  They 
know  that  sufficient  steps  were  not  taken 
before.  They  know  troops  were  not  called 
in  soon  enou.E;h.  They  know  orders  were 
given  to  restrain  and  restrict  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  police  and  the  troops 
in  the  city.  They  know  this  policy  of 
restraint  encouraged  additional  looting 
and  burning. 

They  also  know  that  this  city  has  not 
been  "normal"  since  the  last  siege  of 
violence  following  Martin  Luther  King's 
death. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  the  article  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  which  de- 
scribed the  death  of  Charles  M.  Sweitzer. 
Gunmen  Slay  Ejiployee  in  Store  Holdup 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

.\  Southeast  Washington  drug  store  em- 
ployee was  shot  and  killed  yesterday — the 
third  victim  of  armed  robbers  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  within  a  week. 

The  latest  victim  v.-as  Chrirles  M.  Sweitzer. 
59,  who  supervised  the  sundries  department 
at  the  Brinsfield  Rexall  Drug  Store.  3939 
South  Capitol  St. 
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Police  said  lie  died  of  an  abdominal  wound 
after  he  had  wrestled  a  gun  and  a  sack  "1 
the  stores  money  away  irom  one  ut  foul- 
armed  holdup  men  who  invaded  the  store  a 
lew  minutes  before  4  p.m.  Police  said  he  was 
shot  by  an  accomplice  of  the  man  he  liad 
disarmed. 

Sweitzer  was  felled  seconds  after  he  had 
fired  at  the  tleeing  man  he  had  disarmed,  po- 
lice said.  One  suspect  was  grabbed  by  an 
nth  Precinct  policeman  who  also  had  been 
fired  at  when  he  tried  to  thwart  the  holdup. 
Homicide  Squad  Lt.  Patrick  Burke  said  the 
policeman.  Pvt.  Daniel  E.  Keller.  23.  was  on 
dutv  at  a  polling  station  lor  the  D.C.  pri- 
maries III  the  Highland  branch  of  the  D.C. 
Public  Library,  diagonally  across  the  street 
from  the  drug  store. 

Police  said  two  children  ran  up  to  Pvt. 
Keller  and  told  him  some  men  with  guns 
were  m  the  drug  store.  Keller  ran  to  a  side 
entraiice.  but  ducked  around  to  the  front 
when- he  drew  a  shot  from  one  of  the  bandits 
who  wore  a  red  hood  over  his  face. 

The  man  with  the  red  mask  was  leading 
the  store  owner.  William  S.  Brinsfield,  63. 
toward  ihe  iront  of  the  stxjre  after  forcing 
him  to  turn  over  a  sack  of  money  from  the 
safe.  As  the  two  weijt  by  Sweiizers  counter. 
Sweitzer  tackled  the  gunman,  grabbing  his 
gun  and  forcing  him  to  drop  the  money  sack, 
which  contained  between  $500  and  $800. 

As  the  red-hooded  man  broke  away  and 
ran  out  the  door.  Sweitzer  tired  once  at  him, 
and  a  .second  gunman,  already  outside  the 
store,  iired  back.  Sweitzer  fell  In  the  door- 
way and  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  In 
D.C.  General  Hospital. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  suspect  Pvt.  Keller 
grabbed  struggled  to  break  the  policeman's 
grasp.  Keller  hred  three  shots  at  the  others. 
They  disappeared  in  a  heavily  wooded  area 
along  Oxon  Run  Creek  and  an  intensive 
search  was  being  conducted  la;>t  night.  Police 
sent  Canine  Corpsmen.  a  dozen  foot  patrol- 
men and  a  helicopter  into  the  area  for  the 
search. 

Sweitzer  had  worked  for  Brinsfield  since 
1960.  He  and  his  wife  Mazie>  made  their  home 
at  2415  St.  Clair  dr..  HlUcrest  Heights,  with 
their  son.  Clarence.  21.  and  daughter,  Mar- 
garet. 20. 

Police  said  the  suspect  arrested  by  Pvt. 
Keller  was  17  years  old.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Receiving  Home  to  await  Juvenile  Court  ac- 
tion on  a  murder  charge 

It  was  a  week  ago  yesterday,  almost  to  the 
hour,  that  Benjamin  Brown.  59.  was  shot  and 
killed  in  his  liquor  store  at  1100  9th  st.  iiw. 
On  Friday.  Emory  Wade.  40,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a  gunman  who  held  up  the  A&P 
grocery  "branch  he  managed  at  821  Southern 
ave..  Oxon  Hill.  Police  said  at  least  one  arrest 
has  been  made  in  all  three  of  the  fatal 
holdups. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  call  on  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  in  this  city— the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mayor  Walter  Washington,  and 
certainly  Safety  Commissioner  Murphy— 
to  make  known  to  the  public  that  suffi- 
cient measures  have  been  planned  to 
protect  this  city.  Again  I  urge  that  steps 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  so-called  poor 
people's  march.  Such  actions  would  not 
only  reassure  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict—and the  cities  of  all  America— that 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  safe:  it  would  also 
serve  notice  on  those  plotting  violence 
that  their  actions  would  be  stopped— by 
whatever  force  necessary— and  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  impending  chaos  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 


STUDENT    UNREST    AND    CRIME    IN 
THE  STREETS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  t  re  Record  the  following  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  today,  May  8,  1968: 

•War  Hero  Dies  Ti-ying  To  Foil  Ban- 
dits," written  by  Bari-y  Kalb. 

■Bus  -Train'  Ready  To  Roll  to  District 
of  Columbia  To  Build  Shack  City."  writ- 
ten by  Charles  Conconi. 

"Young  People  Spark  March,"  written 
bv  Havnes  JohiLson. 

"  "Arsonists  in  District  of  Columbia  Start 
Nine  Fires  During  Night,"  written  by 
Walter  Gold. 

•■Northeast  Businessmen  Ask  Crime 
Curb."  written  by  Paul  Delaney. 

•Students  Across  Nation  Press  College 
Demands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War  Hero  Dies  Trying   To  Foil  Bandits 
iBv  Barry  Kalb) 


Charles  (Sarge)  Sweitzer  waa  a  hero  again 
yesterday,  but  it  cost  him  his  lile- 

He  was  shot  to  death  trying  lo  rescue  his 
13CES,  the  hostage  of  a  drugstore  bandit. 

sweitzer  was  a  master  sergeant  in  tlie  Air 
Farce  until  he  retired  in  1960  and  went  to 
work  at  Brinsfield's  Rexall  Drug  Store.  3939 
South  Capitol  St.  He  was  In  charge  of  the 
camera  counter. 

Sweitzer  had  made  It  through  World  War 
II.  earning  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
orie  of  the  Anny  Air  Corps  highest  honors. 
But  after  he  went  to  work  at  the  drugstore. 
his  21-year-old  son.  Clarence.  s:iid  yesterday. 
-I  always  wondered  if  something,  would  hap- 
pen." Sweitzer  would  have  been  69  on  May  31. 

FOUR  GUNMEN  ENTER 

Yesterday  at  3:35  p  nv,  four  young  men.  at 
least  one  of  them  wearing  a  red  mask  over 
his    face,   entered    the    drugstore    and   drew 

guns.  .  ,.        .     .• 

According  to  police,  two  young  boys  In  t.ie 
store,  seeing  ih?  guns,  r.m  across  the  street 
to  where  Pvt.  Daniel  E.  Keller  of  the  11th 
Precinct  was  guarding  the  polling  place  In 
the  Wcishlngtan  Highlands  Library. 

Keller  r.m  into  the  side  door  of  the  drug- 
store, police  said,  where  he  found  three  of 
the  robbers  with  .heir  guns  drawn.  He  told 
them  to  put  their  hands  up.  but  the  fourth, 
who  was  in  the  back  of  the  store  with  the 
owner.  William  S.  Brinsfield.  fired  a  shot  at 
the  23-year-old  policeman.  The  shot  missed. 
At  this,  the  four  broke  for  the  front  door. 
the  one  who  h.id  fired  the  shot  pushing 
Brinsfield  ahead  of  him  and  trying  to  carry 
a  white  sack  with  several  hundred  dollars  loot 
at  the  same  time.    , 

-  He  grabbed  me  bv  my  white  coat  and  was 
pushing  me  out  with  the  gun  in  my  back.- 
Brinsfield,  63.  said  later. 

-As  we  passed  the  cigar  counter,  Charles 
grabbed  him  from  behind.  He  took  his  gun 
iway  He  tried  to  siioot — he  puUed  the  trig- 
ger a  few  times— but  nothing  happened.'' 

The  robber  dropped  the  sack  with  the 
money,  but  one  of  the  other  bandits  shot 
Sweitzer  in  the  abdomen. 

A  customer.  John  R.  Wheatley,  said 
Sweitzer  "staggered  and  fell  into  the  door- 
way." Brinsfield  was  unharmed. 

When  the  bandits  ran  out  the  front,  pohce 
said  Keller  ran  back  out  the  side  door  and 
around  to  the  front,  where  he  seized  a  17- 
vear-old  youth. 

"  Asst.  Chief  of  Police  George  Donahue  said 
Keller  fired  three  shots  at  the  robbers  who 
were  running  away,  but  It  was  not  known  if 
Keller  hit  anybody. 

Two  of  the  fieei»g  bandits  ran  into  a 
wooded  hollow  surrounding  Oxon  Run  Creek, 
m  the  area  of  Vallev  and  Wayne  Streets  SE. 


THREE    STILL    AT    LARGE 

Additional  police  officers  arrived  quickly, 
;Lnd  a  helicopter  was  called  In,  but  the  throe 
were  still  at  large  today. 

The  n-year-old  was  charged  with  murder 
Lt  Patrick  Burke  of  the  homicide  squad 
Identified  him  as  Walter  Howard  Jr.  of  the 
1300  block  of  D  Street  NE. 

Sweitzer  was  pronounced  dead  at  DC.  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

.Sweitzer  lived  with  his  wife,  Muzie,  his 
son,  and  his  daughter.  Margaret. -20,  at  2514 
St  Clair  Drive.  HlUcrest  Heights. 

His  -was  the  third  slaying  by  holdup  men 
m  eight  dass  in  the  metroixilitan  .-irea. 

Benjamin  Brown.  58.  of  1900  Lyttonsvllle 
Road.  Silver  Spring,  was  shot  last  Tuesday  in 
his  liquor  store  at  1100  9th  St.  NW.  Emory  E. 
Wade,  41,  of  Woodbrid^e.  Va.,  the  manager  of 
the  A&P  on  Southern  Avenue  m  Oxon  Hill, 
was  shot  as  he  knelt  to  open  a  safe  at  the 
demand  of  two  armed  robbers.  Arrests  have 
been  made  in  both  slayings. 

Bus  ■■Trmn"  Ready  To  Roll  to  District  of 

Columbia  To  Build  shack  City 

(  By  Charles  Conconi  i 

Marks,  Miss.— Some  500  demonstrators 
lire  to  leave  here  today  and  be  the  lirsi  wave 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campamn  to  reach 
Washington  .and  build  a  shack  city. 

Twelve  ijuses  were  chartered  .to  c.irry  the 
demonstrators  on  a  four-day  trip. across  the 
country  with  a  slop  for  a  rally  finight  In 
Nashville.  Tenn.  Attempts  to  :.rrange  special 
trains  have   been  .ibandoued. 

Ihe  caravan  will  arrive  in  the  Washington 
;irea  on  Sunday  and  will  move  into  the  city 
the  following  day  to  confront  the  govern- 
ment by  iittenipting  to  build  "the  New  City 
of  Hope  "  rome where  on  parkland. 

Although  Congre-ss  has  been  rc-icting 
angrily  to  the  prospect  of  .^uch  an  encamp- 
ment.'H  is  known  that  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  organizers  are  still 
considering  the  use  of  i5arkland  on  or  near 

The  Mall. 

Ii  wasn't  until  late  yesterday  afternoon 
that  SCLC  organizers  here  learned  they 
would  be  unable  to  take  the  demonstrators 
to  the  capital  by  train. 

STOP.S    FOR    RALLIi:S 

SCLC  plans  require  night  stops  for  rallies 
and  for  sleeping  in  the  homes  of  people  in 
the  communities  along  the  route.  Rail  plans 
proved  to  be  too  complicated  and  expensivet 
especially  with  the  Mother's  Day  weekend 
making  heavy  demand  on  passenger  service. 
Other  stops"  scheduled  for  this  bus-caravan 
are  Knoxville,  Tenn..  and  Danv;Ue:  Va.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  demonstrators 
will  spend  Sunday  m  Northern  Virginia  and 
march  across  a  bridge  to  Washington  on 
Monday  morning. 

SCLC  president,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  has  said  he  will  lead  his  followers 
to  a  campsite  of  his  choosing  and  drive  the 
first  nail  to  buUd  the  shack  city. 

The  first  contingent  of  demonstrators 
hopes  to  have  the  s;iack  c;ty  ccnnpleted  for 
the  more  than  3.000  demonstrators  expected 
in  Washington  by  May  19. 

The  mule-drawn  vagon  caravan,  sched- 
uled to  leave  here  today,  has  been  delayed 
until  tomorrow,  as  march  org.mizers  awaited 
the  arrival  of  more  mules  ind  tried  to  settle 
the  problem  of  ivjw  to  deal  with  them. 

Initial  plans  were  for  mules  to  carry  100 
demonstrators  en  the  more  than  l.OOO-mile 
trip  to  Washington  over  a  period  of  25  days. 

TWENTY -three    .MULES    ARRIVE 

The  first  23  mules  purchased  arrived  here 
yesterday.  The  farm  wagons  they  are  to  pull 
still  have  not  arrived. 

Tlie  Reverend  Andrew  Young.  SCLC's  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  spent  much  of  yes- 
terdav  worrving  about  how  to  care  for  the 
animals  on  the  long  trip  and  the  problems 
of  fitting  them  out  with  special  rubber  shoes 
for  walking  on  concrete  and  asphalt 
highways. 
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Throughout  most  of  the  clay,  the  mostly 
teen-age  group  here  that  Is  going  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  kept  busy. 

You  fight  hatred  with  love,"  Young  argued 
with  a  group  of  some  75  teen-agers  In  one  of 
the  large  circus-type  tents  set  up  at  the 
campsite  here.  "One  of  the  ways  to  get  them 
(policemen)  to  respect  us  Is  to  respect  him." 
he  said. 

Young  advised  the  youths  to  be  friendly 
"With  police,  and  asked  If  anyone  knew  why 
policemen  "act  bad  and  mean." 

"They  .scared,  that's  why."  he  declared. 
"They  scared  of  us  because  we  look  so  big 
and  strong,  and  because  If  you  don't  know 
us.  we  can  look  pretty  mean  and  strong.  We 
gotta  show  them  we  ain't  mean  or  bad,  but 
I  don't  mean  being  i  Uncle)  Toms — We  Is 
still  men  " 

The  articulate  Young,  who  easily  slips  into 
"poor  folk"  talk  when  he  feels  he  needs 
to.  told  the  youths  from  Memphis  and  this 
Mississippi  Delta  county  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  deal  with  "the  brothers  from 
Harlem  and  Philadelphia  i  In  Washington) 
who  know  they  bad." 

He  said  about  100  or  so  of  the  more  mili- 
tant Negroes  could  get  together  and  "begin 
to  think  they  can  tear  up"  the  police  depart- 
ment It  win  be  up  to  the  youths  here,  he 
said,  to  talk  them  out  of  It  because  "I  can't 
be  everywhere.  Do  you  think  they  can  tear 
up  the  police  department?" 

One  boy,  lying  on  a  -red  air  mattress  and 
chewing  on  a  weed,  answered  self-consciously, 
"Thev    get   a   whole    lot   of    folks    killed." 

"Who  gonna  get  killed?  Black  folk  or  white 
folk."  Young  asked. 

"A  whole  lot  of  black  folks."  a  number  of 
the  youths  answered. 

"If  you  talk  them  out  of  violence,  you  save 
a  whole  lot  of  black  folk,"  Young  added. 

Young  People  Spark  March 
I  By  Haynes  Johnson  i 

Montgomery.  Ala. — The  old  men  still 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  fieldhand  or  of 
Uncle  Remus,  ciuatnt  .md  passive. 

Ask  them  why  they  are  trolng  to  Wash- 
ington, and  they  :ire  likely  to  reply.  For 
freedom."  Tlieir  .resjKin.se  has  hardly  varied 
for  a  centur\:  they  are  still  that  close  to  the 
old  simple  and  «ervUe  heritage. 

For  them,  this  strangest  of  all  protest  car- 
avans to  move  out  of  the  Deep  South  is  prob- 
ably their  l.ist  step  forward.  In  fact,  they 
are  going  to  Washington  more  for  the  ride 
than  a  hope  of  a  real  change  in  their  lives. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  the  voung  people 
who  are  joining  up  for  the  Poor  Peo^es 
Campaign  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama. 

To  see  them,  is  to  realize  how  sharply  at- 
titudes have  changed  in  only  a  few  ye^ars  in 
the  South.  These  young  Negroes  re  articu- 
late and  motivated:  thev  ppeak  m  tones  of 
a  militancy  that  would  have  been  tinthink- 
able — and  impossible — for  their  parents. 
Many  of  them  s?ay  they  are  not  coming  back 
to  the  South 

But  there,  too,  ,che  attitudes  differ.  Unlike 
the  older  eroup  of  Neeroes.  these  young 
people  are  Journeying  North  under  no  Illu- 
sions about  some  elusive  vision  of  a  great 
freedom  beyond  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  common  to  hear  them  say 
they  would  rather  stay  in  the  South — "If" 
the  opportunities  were  present. 

Take  one  group  of  Negro  youths,  from  16 
to  20.  interviewed  at  random,  as  representa- 
tive. They  are  all  from  Selma.  all  now  travel- 
ing with  the  poor  people's  procession  as  it 
winds  throtigh  Alabama,  then  Georgia,  and 
finally  north  to  Washington. 

They  are  moving,  some  600  of  them.  In 
chartered  Greyhound  buses.  At  each  locality, 
they  follow  an  established  procedure:  they 
stop  outside  of  town,  are  greeted  by  a  local 
contingent,  and  then  march  through  the 
town — and  oti^  of  it.  Then  they  board  their 
buses  again,  and  move  ahead. 


At,  each  stop  they  also  pick  up  more  vol- 
unteers than  thev  can  afford  to  transport. 

Charles  B  Winston.  Walter  Ferguson, 
Harvey  Goldsby.  Steven  Brakln,  John  Col- 
lins. "Theodore  Davis.  Joe  Oliver.  Ell  John- 
son. Jesse  King  and  one  who  Insisted  his 
name  was  Joseph  Smltherman.  the  same 
as  Selma's  mayor— their  names  are  unim- 
portant, but  their  words  are  not. 

"Martin  Luther  King  said  he  would  lead 
the  Negro  from  economic  oppre.sslon  to  the 
Capitol  and  set  up  some  kind  of  camps  on 
the  Capitol  grounds."  one  of  them  said,  by 
way  of  e.xplalnlng  hts  involvement.  "He 
said  he  would  not  ask  lor  what  he  wanted — 
he  will  demand.  He  wanted  economic  pros- 
perity, 'cause  Mr.  Charley  has  everything. 
All  of  us  are  out  to  help  our  race." 

One  of  his  friends  cut  in : 

•Fix  it,  brother,  fix  It." 

Here  Is  another  view: 

"Like  Hosea  Williams  (one  of  the  march 
leaders)  say'  l.-vst  night,  when  that  Negro 
serviceman  goes  to  Vietnam  and  gets  his  legs 
shot  out.  they  don't  say,  'Look  at  that  poor 
afflicted  Negro."  they  say  Look  at  that  one- 
legged  Nigger." " 

■It's  like  you  go  to  Hudson  High  (a  Negro 
school  in  Salem)  where  they  have  this  little 
lab  the  size  of  a  sardine  can.  and  Parrlsh 
High  (white)  Kas  everything  they  need.  I 
think  if  we  go  to  Washington  and  let  Con- 
gress know  what  we  want  we  might  profit 
more  by  going  than  sitting  here  at  Hudson. 

"Now.  Mr.  Charley's  not  going  to  give  you 
some  funds.  You  have  to  demand.  And  a 
few  years  from  now  Mr.  Charley's  going  to 
be  obsolete." 

OTHER    VOICES 

One  more  voice  was  added : 

"It's  like  if  a  Chinese  citizen  comes  to 
the  U.S.A..  they  treat  him  like  L.B.J.  But  if  an 
Afro-American  goes  to  the  Selma  Del  (a 
downtown  restaurant)  they  tell  him  to  eat 
in  the  pasture.  We're  going  not  only  for 
Negroes,  but  for  all  poor  people.  I  got  to  be 
in  it  as  far  as  they  will  let  me.  I  feel  that's 
my  responsibility." 

Another  put  it  this  way: 

•I  think  its  a  great  thing,  the  Poor  People 
March,  going  to  help  the  poor  people  at  the 
root  It's  like  they  say.  We  shall  overcome, 
some  day."  It's  like  the  black  horse  shall  ride 
and  the  white  horse  shall  fall." 

They  all  agreed  on  several  main  points: 
It  was  King  who  had  got  them  in\K)lved 
(one  said,  "I  want  to  make  his  dream  a 
reality"):  they  all  want  to  go  to  college,  but 
their  chances  appear  slim:  they  all  come 
from  large  families  and  nearly  half  of  them 
are  fatherless. 

Their  aspirations  arc  also  far  more  real- 
istic than  similar  Negro  groups  in  the  past: 
these  young  men  have  no  illusions  about 
whites  or  Integration  or  laws,  or  even  the 
old  defender,  the  federal  government. 

"I  don't  have  to  eat  with  them  (whites)." 
one  said,  "and  I  don't  care  if  I  live  on  the 
same  block,  or  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
with  them.  I  just  want  to  feel  equal." 

One  other  fact  about  them  is  worthy  of 
note.  Most  of  them  said  they  first  learned 
about  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  not 
through  their  own  leaders,  the  newspapers 
or  at  some  mass  meeting  as  in  the  past:  they 
firs!  heard  about  it  on  Johnny  Carson's 
television  show  out  of  New  York.  For  them 
at  least,  the  medium  is  the  message. 

Arsonists  in  District  of  ColTtmbia  Start 
Nine  Fires  During  Night 
(By  Walter  Gold) 
Nine  cases  of  arson,  two  of  them  serious, 
were  recorded  in  the  District  last  night,  fire 
officials    reported.    Two    stores    in    the    riot- 
ravaged  1100  block  of  7th  Street  NW  suffered 
an    estimated    SSO.tXK)    In    damage    and   two 
II -year-olds  were  arrested  in  conenction  with 
those^blazes. 

Minor  damage  was  suffered  In  the  other 
seven '  fires   scattered    across    the   city,   and 


officials  said  juveniles  were  believed  respon- 
sible In  nearly  every  case. 

The  first  fire,  at  1110  7th  St.  NW.  de- 
stroyed a  boarded-up  Super  Music  City  store. 
The  11 -year-olds,  whose  names  were  with- 
held because  of  their  ages,  told  police  and 
fire  Investigators  that  they  and  several  other 
youngsters  poured  a  can  of  kerasene  over  a 
floor  In  the  rear  of  the  store  before  setting 
it  on   fire. 

It  took  firemen  nearly  an  hour  to  taring 
the  blaze  under  control.  One  firefighter,  Pvt. 
Edgar  Jenkins  of  Engine  Co.  2,  was  treated 
for   heat   exhaustion.      / 

Just  after  firemen  brought  that  blaze  un- 
der control,  they  noticed  smoke  coming  from 
another  store  a  few  doors  away  at  1140  7th 
St.  at  6:43  p.m.  Two  more  alarms  were  called 
to  bring  that  blaze  under  control. 

The  fire  at  1140  was  set  by  the  same  young- 
.sters  who  used  kerosene  left  over  from  the 
first  lire,  officials  said.  The  second  blaze 
destroyed  Frank's  Men's  Shop,  which  had 
been  looted  during  the  rioting  but  not 
burned.  The  youngsters  were  turned  over  to 
Juvenile  authorities. 

During  the  secand  fire.  Pvt.  Robert  Kelly 
of  Rescue  Squad  2.  was  treated  for  a  head 
injury.  Damage  to  Frank's  was  estimated 
in  excess  of  $12,000.  and  to  Super  Music  in 
excess  of  $15,000. 

A  crowd  which  at  times  reached  about  500 
persons,  watched  firemen  fight  both  blazes 
and  youngsters  in  the  crowd  occasionally 
liarassed  firemen  and  police. 

The  other  fires,  in  order  of  the  time  they 
started,  were: 

At  7:46  pjn..  juveniles  set  fire  to  a  burned- 
out  novelty  store  at  3:301  Georgia  Ave.  NW., 
causing  additional  minor  damage. 

At  9:05  p.m.,  yomigsters  threw  at  least 
two  bottles  of  gasoline  into  a  basement  laun- 
dry at  805  Florida  Ave.  NW.  causing  a  flasli 
fire  and  damage  estimated  at  S25.  One  of 
t  he  molotov  cocktails  which  did  not  explode 
was  recovered. 

At  10:25  p.m..  an  arsonist  set  a  garage  door 
on  fire  at  1326  6th  St.  NW.  Juveniles  are 
suspected,  officials  said. 

At  10:59  p.m  .  the  remains  of  an  already- 
gutted  store  at  2909  14th  St.  NW  were  set 
■fire,  .tnd  another  trroup  of  juveniles  was 
believed  responsible. 

Four  minutes  later,  still  another  group  of 
youths  set  fire  to  a  basement  storage  room 
in  an  apartment  building  at  70  Rhode  Island 
Ave.  NW. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  still  another  group 
of  juveniles  set  a  fire  in  another  apartment 
house  basement  at  219  T  St.  NE.  In  this  case, 
the  youths  kicked  open  a  janitor's  door  in 
the  basement. 

Northeast  Businessmen  Ask  Crime  Curb 
I  By  PatU  Dclaney ) 

The  Business  and  Professional  Association 
of  the  Far  Northeast  has  added  its  name  to 
the  growing  list  of  complainants  who  are 
charging  the  District  government  with  In- 
adequate police  protection. 

The  association  has  called  for  police  crack- 
down on  crinainals  to  combat  an  increasing 
crime  raj;e  in  the  14th  Precinct.  Or,  the  group 
demands,  the  city  should  request  that  troops 
return  to  protect  the  city. 

The  action  of  the  nEsociation  Is  Indicative 
of  the  moiuiting  pressure  on  the  government, 
mostly  by  businessmen,  to  take  bold  steps 
immediately.  The  attitude  of  the  group  i.s  a 
mixture  of  concern  for  crime  and  urging 
tax  and  insurance  breaks  for  those  affected  in 
last  month's  rioting. 

The  association  meets  tonight  to  decide  its 
next  step  after  accusing  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  of  snubbing  the  group  by  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  letters  sent  to  him. 

TO    GO    one    step    up 

"We've  had  no  acknowledgement  .ind  no 
response  from  the  mayor."  stated  association 
president  Dr.  William  K.  Collins.  "Our  next 
step  is  to  contact  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va.) 


and   the   House   District   Committee   to  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Collins  further  charged  Mayor  Washington 
with  overlooking  'the  city  beyond  the  river 
completely  ever  since  he's  been  in  office. 
Collins  said  police  coverage  In  the  association 
area,  bounded  by  Minnesota,  Eastern  and 
southern  Avenues,  is  inadequate  and  Insuf- 
ficient. 

•The  police  are  doing  the  best  they  can, 
he  went  on.  "but  the  rising  tide  of  crime  is 
just   too    much    for    them.   The    number   oi 
criminals  is  not  extremely  high;  It's  just  that 
11  small  group  is  being  given  a  Iree  hand. 

•■We  have  tried  ana  tried  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  mayor,  but  we  just  can't  get  any 
response  from  him.  We  dont  want  to  be 
ignored.  We  would  like  to  meet  with  him  and 
talk  to  him.  but  a  letter  from  hlni  would  do 
just  to  show  us  he's  interested  in  our  situa- 
tion."" 

concern  grows 

Members  ot  the  association  have  held  a 
.series  of  meetings  since  the  riots.  Collins  said 
the  group  normally  meets  monthly,  but  lately 
has  been  meeting  at  least  weekly. 

At  last  Wednesdays  meeting,  the  group 
drafted  a  statement  which  said  citizens  and 
businessmen  of  the  Far  Northeast  "are  at- 
tempting to  alert  the  city  government  to 
the  problems  of  civil  unrest  which  has 
reached  proportions  that  require  crash  pro- 
grams to  i>reveiit  collapse  of  orderly  govern- 
ment based  upon  respect  lor  law  :ind  de- 
cency." The  association  has  been  leveling 
most  of  its  attacks  on  Safety  Director  Pat- 
rick V.  Murphy,  as  have  other  organizations. 
The  group  recommended  a  program  that 
would : 

Bring  back  a  "stern  and  unyielding  en- 
forcement of  laws,  and  the  protection  oi 
human  life";  control  known  criminals  and 
lawbreakers  who  return  to  the  communltv: 
dramaticallv  increase  the  police  force  and  or 
taring  back  the  military  to  the  city;  offer 
favorable  tax  treatment  of  merchants  in  de- 
pressed, riot-torn  areas. 

communication  asked 
Also,  offer  riot  risk,  \andalism  insurance: 
offer  personal  injury,  income  interruption 
insurance  on  all  citizens  who  are  victims  of 
criminal  attacks,  and  provide  extensive  com- 
munitv  provisions  for  education,  housing, 
employment  and  social  development  through 
massive  government  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  businessman  Ed  Boor- 
.stein  urged  a  program  of  communication 
with  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
proposed  "town  meetings"  between  residents 
and  businesses  "to  talk,  to  air  grievances,  «t) 
correct  f.ilse  impressions  and  to  learn  from 
one  another."  He  said  the  idea  could  be  ex- 
panded to  "town  meeting  telethons'"  to  the 
whole  city. 

'Some  of  the  burners  and  looters  were  our 
dissatisfied  customers  trying  desperately  to 
get  our  attention,"  Boorstein  stated.  "Judg- 
ing from  the  response  of  our  business  com- 
munltv. we  are  still  listening. 

"We  must  be  scrupulously  fair  and  we 
must  communicate  to  our  public  so  they 
will  tmderstand  we  are  fair.  Our  communica- 
tion must  be  people-to-people,  shirt  sleeve, 
no  big  words  and  down-to-earth.  Our  com- 
munication must  be  talk  between  equals  and 
it  must  start  now." 

Collins  said  his  group  has  the  support  of 
other  civic  organiza:tlons  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  Far  East  Community  Services  of 
the  United  Planning  Organization. 

Students  Across  Nation  Press  College 
Demands 

Student  unrest  fed  by  racial  and  political 
Issues  continued  at  university  and  college 
campuses  across  the  nation  today. 

At  California's  Stanford  University,  where 
arsonists  burned  a  Navy  ROTC  building 
yesterday,  students  continued  an  administra- 
tion  building  sit-in   In   opposition  to  sus- 


pension of  seven  students  lor  demonstrat- 
ing against  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
cruiters last  fall. 

At  Pennsylvania's  predominantly  Negro 
Cheynev  State  College,  fire  destroyed  a  20- 
room  building  opposite  the  campus,  where 
students  were  occupying  the  administration 
building. 

Neither  fire  was  blamed  on  student  dem- 
iinslrai(ir.>-.  liuwevcr 


A  spokesman  for  the  Cheyney  protesters 
said  thev  were  seeking  a  "better  curriculum, 
a  better"  faculty  and  a  better  system  of  stu- 
dent finances."  He  said  the  demonstration 
did  not  Involve  a  "black  and  white"  problem. 
At  Welleslev  College,  u  group  of  Negro 
students  said  it  would  start  a  hunger  strike 
today  at  the  exclusive  Massachusette 
women's  school  unless  the  group  won 
promises  of  greater  iionwhlte  participation 
in  Us  academic  life.  The  protesters  also  called 
for  an  alumnae  drive  for  funds  to  help 
Negro  students. 

In  New  York.  Columbia  University  had  Its 
calmest  day  yesterday  since  student  demon- 
strations erupted  on  the  campus  two  weeks 
ago.  But  new  trouble  was  feared  after  strik- 
ing students  circulated  copies  of  papers 
allegedly  taken  from  the  offices  of  President 
Grayson  Kirk  and  Vice  President  David  B. 
Truman  during  a  sit-in  April  23, 

Kirk  sent  the  students  a  telegram  warn- 
ing of  criminal  proceedings  unless  papers 
taken  from  liis  and  Trtiman's  offices  were 
returned  immediately.  When  the  telegram 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  student  Q?monstra- 
tors,  they  chanted.  "Tear  It  up." 

At  Northwestern  in  Evanston,  111.,  where 
60  Negro  students  had  seized  a  business 
office,  the  administration  yielded  to  de- 
mands for  Increased  Negro  enrollment  and 
African-American  history  classes  and  for 
establishment  of  separate  housing  and 
meeting   facilities  for  Negro  students. 

The  University  of  Texas  in  Austin  also 
announced  yesterday  it  would  offer  a  course 
on  "The  Negro  in  America"  as  requested 
by  1.300  students  In  a  petition  last  fall. 

At  New  Hampshire's  Franconla  College.  35 
stvidents  took  over  the  admiivistratlve  offices 
yesterday  and  demanded  more  say  In  selec- 
tion of  the  liberal  art  college's  next  president. 
At  Stanford,  witnesses  said  three  young 
men  were  seen  setting  the  fire  that  caused 
an  estimated  $70,000  damage  to  the  ROTC 
building.  It  was  the  second  arson  attack  on 
the  building  in  recent  months. 

A  university  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
Stanford  demonstrators  had  been  "scrupu- 
lous about  respecting  property"  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  link  t>iem  with  the  blaze. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  917 >  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  rcducini;  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  cfTeclive- 
i^e.-'s.  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sy.strms 
at  all  levels  of  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Undtn-  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut i.'^  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  i''  an 
historic  debate  in  the  legislative  history 
of  our  country. 

The  fact  that  we  are  debating  a  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  would  by 
itself  be  enough  to  make  it  historically 
noteworthy.  But,  over  and  above  this,  it 
is  rendered  noteworthy  by  the  fact  that, 
for  the  fir.st  time  in  30  years.  Congress  is 
giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  im- 
proved gun  control  legislation,  designed 


to  strengthen  and  update  the  antiquated 
and  .sadly  inadequate  Federal  Firearms 
Control  Act. 

1  intend  to  address  myself  to  the  ot..er 
titles  oi  the  Safe  Streets  and  Ci  ime  Con- 
trol Act  at  a  later  date  in  a  sub.sequent 
■statement.  But  today  I  shall  conline  my- 
•^elf  to  title  IV.  which  deals  with  sun  con- 
trol, because  this  has  been  an  area  of 
•primary  intere.-a  for  me. 

That  this  lefiislation  has  now  come  to 
the  floor  is  a  matter  for  particular  grati- 
fication.    becau.se    ihe    i:un     le;aslation 
which  we  are  now  debatini-v   represents 
the  product  of  countless  hearings  and  of 
^)  years  of  unremitting  efforts  against  the 
cbstiuctions  raised  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lobbies  in  our  Nation's  liistory. 
It  represents  a  long-overdue  legislative 
reaction  to  the  t.ri'ible  loll  of  life  and 
limb  exacted  each  year  in  our  country  by 
llrcarms.  As  unbelievable  as  it  may  .seem, 
far  more  people  have  been  killed  by  fire- 
arms in  our  country  since  the  year  1900 
than  have  died  in  all  of  our  wars,  from 
the  Spanish-American  War  to  Vietnam. 
Between  1900  and  19§6  firearms  were  re- 
sponsible   for   280.000   murders.   '^70.000 
.suicides  and  H.i.OOO  death.s  by  accident- 
making 'a  grand  lotal.of  793.000  since  the 
beginniu'-,'  of  this  century    Against  this 
li'-ure  the  total  number  of  American  war 
dead,  from  1900  to  this  date  in  Vietnam, 
stands  at  550,000. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  killed  by 
firearms,  there  is  a  far  larger  number 
who  each  year  are  assaulted  or  wounded 
or  maimed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber  for    1966   alone    was   in   excess    of 

100.000.  .    .  . 

These  are  the  basic  statistics,  each 
unit  of  which  represents  a  human  life, 
which  make  Federal  gun  control  legisla- 
tion imperative,  ,  »  •.  ■ 
Title  IV.  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
len-'thy— I  wish  it  could  have  been  more 
brief— is  essentially  a  very  simple  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  title  IV,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  is  to  assist  the 
States  in  enforcing  their  own  firearm 
laws  by  requiring  that  all  sales  of  fire- 
arms tther  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to 
ro.sidcnts  of  the  States,  be  chaimeled 
through  local  dealers  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  local  law. 

But  while  it  can  and.  I  am  convinted. 
will  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  Ifp'  en- 
forcement, title  IV  would  affect  the  citi- 
zen who  wished  to  purchase  a  handgun 
in  only  two  ways: 

First,  if  he  wished  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun from  an  out-of-State  dealer,  or  a 
mail-order  house,  he  would  iiave  to  go 
through  an  outlet  or  a  dealer  in  his  own 
State. 

Second,  anyone  who  wi.-hes  to  buy  a 
handgun  would  have  to  identify  himself 
to  the  dealer  in  his  own  State,  who  would 
cet  his  name,  his  address,  and  his  age; 
and,  of  course,  he  would  be  called  uixm 
to  identify  himself  by  .social  .<ecunty 
card,  automobile  license,  credit  card,  or 
any  of  the  standard  items  that  are  used 
to  establish  identity. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  con- 
fu-^ed  by  the  numerous  auxiliai-y  provi- 
sions of  title  IV,  because  essentially  what 
it  would  do  is  to  set  up  the  legal  me- 
chanics necessary  to  prevent  mdivaduals 
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Throughout  most  of  the  day,  the  mostly 
teen-age  group  here  that  Is  going  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  kept  busy. 

"You  fight  hatred  with  love,"  Young  argued 
with  a  group  of  some  73  teen-agers  In  one  of 
the  large  circus-type  tents  set  up  at  the 
campsite  here.  "One  of  the  ways  to  get  them 
(policemen)  to  respect  us  Is  to  respect  him," 
he  said. 

Young  advised  the  youths  to  be  friendly 
with  police,  and  asked  If  anyone  knew  why 
policemen  "act  bad  and  mean." 

"They  scared,  that's  why,"  he  declared. 
"They  scared  of  us  because  we  look  so  big 
and  strong,  and  because  If  you  don't  know 
us,  we  can  look  pretty  mean  and  strong.  We 
gotta  show  them  we  ain't  mean  or  bad,  but 
I  don't  mean  being  (Uncle)  Toms — We  Is 
still  men." 

The  articulate  Young,  who  easily  slips  Into 
"poor  folk"  talk  when  he  feels  he  needs 
to,  told  the  youths  from  Memphis  and  this 
Mississippi  Delta  county  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  deal  with  "the  brothers  from 
Harlem  and  Philadelphia  (In  Washington) 
who  know  they  bad." 

He  said  about  100  or  so  of  the  more  mili- 
tant Negroes  could  get  together  and  "begin 
to  think  they  can  tear  up"  the  police  depart- 
ment. It  will  be  up  to  the  youths  here,  he 
said,  to  talk  them  out  of  It  because  "I  cant 
be  every^bere.  Do  you  think  they  can  tear 
up  the  police  department?" 

One  boy,  lying  on  a  red  air  mattress  and 
chewing  on  a  weed,  answered  self-consciously, 
"They   get   a    whole    lot   of   folks    killed." 

"Who  gonna  get  killed?  Black  folk  or  white 
folk,"  Young  asked. 

"A  whole  lot  of  black  folks,"  a  number  of 
the  youths  answered. 

"If  you  talk  them  out  of  violence,  you  save 
a  whole  lot  of  black  folk,"  Young  added. 

Young  People  Spark  Makch 
( By  Haynes  Johnson ) 

MoNTGOMERT.  ALA.— The  Old  men  still 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  fieldhand  or  of 
Uncle  Remus,  quaint  and  passive. 

Ask  them  why  they  are  going  to  Wash- 
ington, and  they  are  likely  to  reply.  For 
freedom."  Tlieir  response  has  hardly  varied 
for  a  century:  they  are  still  that  close  to  the 
old  simple  and  servile  heritage. 

For  them,  this  strangest  of  all  protest  car- 
avans to  move  out  of  the  Deep  South  Is  prob- 
ably their  l.ist  step  forward.  In  fact,  ihey 
are  going  to  Washington  more  for  the  ride 
than  a  hope  of  a  real  change  In  their  lives. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  the  young  people 
who  are  joining  up  for  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  In  the  towns  and  cities  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama. 

To  see  them,  is  to  realize  how  sharply  at- 
titudes have  changed  In  only  a  few  years  Inx 
the  South.  These  young  Negroes  rre  articu- 
late and  motivated:  they  speak  in  tones  of 
a  militancy  that  would  have  been  unthlnk- 
able^and  Impossible — for  their  parents. 
Many  of  them  say  they  are  not  coming  back 
to  the  South 

But  there,  too,  the  attitudes  differ.  Unlike 
the  older  group  of  Negroes,  these  young 
people  are  Journeying  North  under  no  Illu- 
sions about  some  elusive  vision  of  a  great 
freedom  beyond  the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  common  to  hear  them  say 
'.hey  would  rather  stay  in  the  South — "if" 
the  opportunities  were  present.  ^ 

Take  one  group  of  Negro  youths,  from  16 
to  20.  interviewed  at  random,  as  representa- 
tive. They  are  all  from  Selma.  all  now  travel- 
ing with  the  poor  people's  procession  as  It 
winds  through  Alabama,  then  Georgia,  and 
finally  north  to  Washington. 

They  are  moving,  some  600  of  them.  In 
chartered  Greyhound  buses.  At  each  locality, 
they  follow  an  established  procedure:  they 
stop  outside  of  town,  are  greeted  by  a  local 
contingent,  and  then  march  through  the 
town — and  out  of  It.  Then  they  board  their 
buses  again,  and  move  ahead. 


At  each  stop  they  also  pick  up  more  vol- 
unteers than  they  can  afford  to  transport. 

Charles  B  Winston.  Walter  Ferguson. 
Harvey  Goldsby.  Steven  Brakln,  John  Col- 
lins, "Theodore  Davis.  Joe  Oliver.  Ell  John- 
son. Jesse  King  and  one  who  Insisted  his 
name  was  Joseph  Smltherman.  the  same 
as  Selma's  mayor— their  names  are  unim- 
portant, but  their  words  are  not. 

"Martin  Luther  King  said  he  would  lead 
the  Negro  from  economic  oppression  to  the 
Capitol  and  set  up  some  kind  of  camps  on 
the  Capitol  grounds."  one  of  them  said,  by 
way  of  explaining  his  involvement.  "He 
said  he  would  not  ask  for  what  he  wanted — 
he  will  demand.  He  wanted  economic  pros- 
perity, 'cause  Mr.  Charley  has  everything. 
All  of  us  are  out  to  help  our  race." 

One  of  his  friends  cut  In: 

"Fix  It,  brother,  fix  it." 

Here  is  another  view: 

"Like  Hosea  Williams  (one  of  the  march 
leaders)  say  last  night,  when  that  Negro 
serviceman  goes  to  Vietnam  and  gets  his  legs 
shot  out,  they  don't  say,  'Look  at  that  poor 
afflicted  Negro,"  they  say  'Look  at  that  one- 
legged  Nigger."  '• 

"It's  like  you  go  to  Hudson  High  (a  Negro 
school  in  Salem)  where  they  have  this  little 
lab  the  size  of  a  sardine  can.  and  Parrlsh 
High  (white)  has  everything  they  need.  I 
think  if  we  go  to  Washington  and  let  Con- 
gress know  what  we  want  we  might  profit 
more  by  going  than  sitting  here  at  Hudson. 

"Now,  Mr.  Charley's  not  going  to  give  you 
some  funds.  You  have  to  demand.  And  a 
few  years  from  now  Mr.  Charley's  going  to 
be  obsolete." 

OTHER    VOICES 

One  more  voice  was  added: 

"It's  like  if  a  Chinese  citizen  comes  to 
the  U  S.A..  they  treat  him  like  L  B.J.  But  If  an 
Afro-American  goes  to  the  Selma  Del  (a 
downtown  restaurant)  they  tell  him  to  eat 
in  the  pasture.  We're  going  not  only  for 
Negroes,  but  for  all  poor  people.  I  got  to  be* 
in  it  as  far  as  they  will  let  me.  I  feel  that^ 
my  responsibility" 

Another  put  it  this  way: 

"I  think  it's  a  great  thing,  the  Poor  People 
March,  going  to  help  the  poor  people  at  the 
root.  It's  like  they  say,  'We  shall  overcome, 
some  day.'  It's  like  the  black  horse  shall  ride 
and  the  white  horse  shall  fall." 

They  all  agreed  on  several  main  points: 
It  was  King  who  had  got  them  involved 
(one  said.  "I  want  to  make  his  dream  a 
reality"):  they  all  want  to  go  to  college,  but 
their  chances  appear  sUm:  they  all  come 
from  large  families  and  nearly  halt  of  them 
are  fatherless. 

Their  aspirations  ara  also  far  more  real- 
istic than  similar  Negri  groups  in  the  past: 
these  young  men  have  no  illusions  about 
whites  or  Integration  or  laws,  or  even  the 
old  defender,  the  federal  government. 

"I  don't  have  to  eat  with  them  (whites)," 
one  said,  "and  I  don't  care  If  I  live  on  the 
same  block,  or  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
with  them.  I  Just  want  to  feel  equal." 

One  other  fact  about  them  Is  worthy  of 
note.  Most  of  them  said  they  first  learned 
about  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  not 
through  their  own  leaders,  the  newspapers 
or  at  some  mass  meeting  as  In  the  past:  they 
first  heard  about  it  on  Johnny  Carson's 
television  show  out  of  New  York.  For  them 
at  least,  the  medium  is  the  message. 

Arsonists  in  District  of  Columbia  Start 
Nine  Fires  During  Night 
(By  Walter  Gold) 
Nine  cases  of  arson,  two  of  them  serious, 
were  recorded  In  the  District  last  night,  fire 
officials    reported.   Two   stores   in    the   riot- 
ravaged  llOO  block  of  7th  Street  NW  suffered 
an    estimated    $30,000    In    damage    and   two 
1 1  -year-olds  were  arrested  in  conenctlon  with 
those  blazes. 

Minor  damage  was  suffered  In  the  other 
seven    fires    scattered    across   the   city,   and 


officials  said  Juveniles  were  believed  respon- 
sible In  nearly  every  case. 

The  first  fire,  at  1110  7th  St.  NW.  de- 
stroyed a  boarded-up  Super  Music  City  store. 
The  11-year-olds,  whose  names  were  with- 
held because  of  their  ages,  told  police  and 
fire  investigators  that  they  and  several  other 
youngsters  poured  a  can  of  kerosene  over  a 
floor  in  the  rear  of  the  store  before  setting 
it  on  fire. 

It  took  firemen  nearly  an  hour  to  bring 
the  blaze  under  control.  One  firefighter.  Pvt. 
Edgar  Jenkins  of  Engine  Co.  2,  was  treated 
for   heat  exhaustion. 

Just  after  firemen  brought  that  blaze  un- 
der control,  they  noticed  smoke  coming  from 
another  store  a  few  doors  away  at  1140  7th 
St.  at  6:43  p.m.  Two  more  alarms  were  called 
to  bring  that  blaze  under  control. 

The  fire  at  1140  was  set  by  the  same  young- 
sters who  used  keroeene  left  over  from  the 
first  fire,  officials  said.  The  second  blaze 
destroyed  Frank's  Men's  Shop,  which  had 
been  looted  during  the  rioting  but  not 
burned.  The  youngsters  were  turned  over  to 
Juvenile  authorities. 

During  the  second  fire,  Pvt.  Robert  Kelly 
of  Rescue  Squad  2.  was  treated  for  a  head 
injury.  Damage  to  Frank's  was  estimated 
in  excess  of  $12,000,  and  to  Super  Music  in 
excess  of  $15,000. 

A  crowd  which  at  times  reached  about  500 
persons,  watched  firemen  fight  both  blazes 
and  youngsters  in  the  crowd  occasionally 
harassed  firemen  and  police. 

The  other  fires.  In  order  of  the  time  they 
started,  were: 

At  7:46  pjn..  juveniles  set  fire  to  a  burned- 
out  novelty  store  at  3301  Georgia  Ave.  NW., 
causing  additional  minor  damage. 

At  9:05  p.m.,  youngsters  threw  at  least 
two  bottles  of  gasoline  into  a  basement  laun- 
dry at-805  Florida  Ave.  NW,  causing  a  flash 
fire  and  damage  estimated  at  $25.  One  of 
the  molotov  cocktails  which  did  not  explode 
was  recovered. 

At  10:25  p.m..  an  arsonist  set  a  garage  door 
on  fire  at  1826  6th  St.  NW.  Juveniles  are 
suspected,  officials  said. 

At  10:59  p.m.,  the  remains  of  an  already- 
gutted  store  at  2909  14th  St.  NW  were  set 
afire,  and  another  group  of  Juveniles  was 
believed  responsible. 

Four  minutes  later,  still  another  group  of 
youths  set  fire  to  a  basement  storage  room 
In  an  apartment  building  at  70  Rhode  Island 
Ave,  NW, 

Shortly  after  midnight,  still  another  group 
of  Juveniles  set  a  fire  in  another  apartment 
house  basement  at  219  T  St.  NE.  In  this  case, 
the  youths  kicked  open  a  janitor's  door  in 
the  basement. 

Northeast  Businessmen  Ask  Crime  Curb 
( By  Paul  Delaney ) 

The  Business  and  Professional  Association 
of  the  Far  Northeast  has  added  its  name  to 
the  growing  list  of  complainants  who  are 
charging  the  District  government  with  In- 
adequate police  protection. 

The  association  has  called  for  police  crack- 
down on  criminals  to  combat  an  increasing 
crime  rate  In  the  14th  Precinct.  Or,  the  group 
demands,  the  city  should  request  that  troops 
return  to  protect  the  city. 

The  action  of  the  association  Is  indicative 
of  the  mounting  pressure  on  the  government, 
mostly  by  businessmen,  to  take  bold  steps 
Immediately,  The  attitude  of  the  group  Is  a 
mixture  of  concern '*?or  crime  and  urging 
tax  and  Insurance  breaks  for  those  affected  in 
last  month's  rioting. 

The  association  meets  tonight  to  decide  Its 
next  step  after  accusing  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Wasliington  of  snubbing  the  group  by  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  letters  sent  to  him, 

to  go  one  step  vp 

"We've  had  no  acknowledgement  and  no 

response  from  the  mayor."  stated  association 

president  Dr.  William  K.  Collins.  "Our  next 

step  Is  to  contact  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va,) 
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and   the   House   District   Committee   to   see 
what  can  be  done." 

Collins  further  charged  Mayor  Washington 
with  overlooking  "the  city  beyond  the  river 
completely  ever  since  he's  been  in  office." 
Collins  said  police  coverage  in  the  association 
area,  bounded  by  Minnesota,  Eastern  and 
Southern  Avenues,  is  inadequate  and  Insuf- 
ficient. 

"The  police  are  doing  the  beet  they  can, 
he  went  on,  "but  the  rising  tide  of  crime  is 
Just    too   much    for   them.    The    number   of 
criminals  is  not  extremely  high;  It's  just  that 
a  small  group  Is  being  given  a  free  hand. 

"We  have  tried  and  tried  to  get  In  touch 
with  the  mayor,  but  we  Just  can't  get  any 
response  from  him.  We  don't  want  to  be 
ignored.  We  would  like  to  meet  with  him  and 
talk  to  him,  but  a  letter  from  him  would  do 
Just  to  show  us  he's  Interested  In  our  situa- 
tion."" 

CONCERN    GROWS 

Members  of  the  association  have  held  a 
series  of  meetings  since  the  riots.  Collins  said 
the  group  normally  meets  monthly,  but  lately 
has  been  meeting  at  least  weekly. 

At  last  Wednesday's  meeting,  the  group 
drafted  a  statement  which  said  citizens  and 
businessmen  of  the  Far  Northeast  "are  at- 
tempting to  alert  the  city  government  to 
the  problems  of  civil  unrest  which  has 
reached  proportions  that  require  crash  pro- 
grams to  prevent  collapse  of  orderly  govern- 
ment based  upon  respect  for  law  and  de- 
cency." The  association  has  been  leveling 
most  of  its  attacks  on  Safety  Director  Pat- 
rick V.  Murphy,  as  have  other  organizations. 
The  group  recommended  a  program  that 
would: 

Bring  back  a  "stern  and  unyielding  en- 
forcement of  laws,  and  the  protection  oi 
human  life";  control  known  criminals  and 
lawbreakers  who  return  to  the  community: 
dramatlcallv  increase  the  police  force  and  or 
bring  back  the  military  to  the  city:  offer 
favorable  tax  treatment  of  merchants  in  de- 
pressed, riot-torn  areas, 

communication  asked 
Also,  offer  riot  risk,  vandalism  Insurance: 
offer  personal  Injury,  income  interruption 
insurance  on  all  citizens  who  are  Victims  of 
criminal  attacks,  and  provide  extensive  com- 
munity provisions  for  education,  housing, 
employment  and  social  development  through 
massive  government  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  businessman  Ed  Boor- 
stein  urged  a  program  of  communication 
with  the  people  In  the  neighborhood.  He 
proposed  "town  meetings"  between  residents 
and  businesses  "to  talk,  to  air  grievances,  to 
correct  false  Impressions  and  to  learn  from 
one  another."  He  said  the  idea  could  be  ex- 
panded to  'town  meeting  telethons"  to  the 
whole  city. 

"Some  of  the  burners  and  looters  were  our 
dissatisfied  customers  trying  desperately  to 
get  our  attention,"  Boorstein  stated.  "Judg- 
ing from  the  response  of  our  business  com- 
munltv.  we  are  still  listening. 

"We  must  be  scrupulously  fair  and  we 
must  communicate  to  our  public  so  they 
will  understand  we  are  fair.  Our  communica- 
tion must  be  people-to-people,  shirt  sleeve, 
no  big  words  and  down-to-earth.  Our  com- 
munication must  be  talk  between  equals  and 
it  must  start  now." 

Collins  said  his  group  has  the  support  of 
other  civic  organizations  In  the  area.  In- 
cluding the  Far  East  Community  Services  of 
the  United  Planning  Organization. 

Students  Across  Nation  Press  College 
Demands 

Student  unrest  fed  by  racial  and  political 
Issues  continued  at  university  and  college 
campuses  across  the  nation  today. 

At  California's  Stanford  University,  where 
arsonists  burned  a  Navy  ROTC  building 
yesterday,  students  continued  an  administra- 
tion  building  sit-in   In   opposition   to   sus- 


pension of  seven  students  for  demonstrat- 
ing against  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
cruiters last  fall. 

At  Pennsylvania's  predominantly  Negro 
Cheyney  State  College,  fire  destroyed  a  20- 
room  building  opposite  the  campus,  where 
students  were  occupying  the  administration 
building. 

Neither  fire  was  blamed  on  stvident  dem- 
onstrators, however, 

A  spokesman  for  the  Cheyney  protesters 
said  thev  were  seeking  a  "better  curriculum, 
a  better  faculty  and  a  better  system  of  stu- 
dent finances'"  He  said  the  demonstration 
did  not  Involve  a  "black  and  white"  problem. 
At  Wellesley  College,  a  group  of  Negro 
students  said  It  would  start  a  hunger  strike 
today  at  the  exclusive  Massachusetts 
women's  school  unless  the  group  won 
promises  of  greater  nonwhlte  participation 
m  Its  academic  life.  The  protesters  also  called 
for  an  nUimnae  drive  for  funds  to  help 
Negro  students. 

In  New  York,  (Splumbla  University  had  Its 
calmest  day  yesterday  since  student  demon- 
strations erupted  on  the  campus  two  weeks 
ago.  But  new  trouble  was  feared  after  strik- 
ing students  circulated  copies  of  papers 
allegedly  taken  from  the  offices  of  President 
Grayson  Kirk  and  Vice  President  David  B. 
Truman  during  a  sit-in  April  23. 

Kirk  sent  the  students  a  telegram  warn- 
ing of  criminal  proceedings  unless  papers 
taken  from  his  and  Truman's  offices  were 
returned  immediately.  When  the  telegram 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  student  demonstra- 
tors, they  chanted,  "Tear  It  up." 

At  Northwestern  in  Evanston,  111.,  *rhere 
60  Negro  students  had  seized  a  business 
office,  the  administration  yielded  to  de- 
mands for  Increased  Negro  enrollment  and 
African-American  history  classes  and  for 
establishment  of  separate  housing  and 
meeting  facilities  for  Negro  students. 

The  University  of  Texas  in  Austin  also 
announced  yesterday  It  would  offer  a  course 
on  "The  Negro  in  America"  as  requested 
by  1,300  students  in  a  petition  last  fall. 

At  New  Hampshlre"s  Franconla  College,  35 
students  took  over  the  administrative  offices 
yesterday  and  demanded  more  say  in  selec- 
tion of  the  liberal  art  college's  next  president. 
At  Stanford,  witnesses  said  three  young 
men  were  seen  setting  the  fire  that  caused 
an  estimated  $70,000  damage  to  the  ROTC 
building.  It  was  the  second  arson  attack  on 
the  building  in  recent  months. 

A  university  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
Stanford  demonstrators  had  been  "scrupu- 
lous about  respecting  property"  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  link  them  with  the  blaze. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  917  >  to  a.ssist  State  and 
local  provernments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law- 
enforcement  gind  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  recosnized. 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  i.':  an 
historic  debate  in  the  legislative  history 
of  our  country. 

The  fact  that  we  are  debating  a  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  would  by 
itself  be  enough  to  make  it  historically 
noteworthy.  But,  over  and  above  this,  it 
is  rendered  noteworthy  by  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years,  Congress  is 
giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  im- 
proved gun  control  legislation,  designed 


to  strengthen  and  update  the  antiquated 
and  sadly  inadequate  Federal  Firearms 
Control  "Act. 

I  intend  to  address  myself  to  the  other 
titles  ol  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  at  a  later  date  in  a  sub.sequent 
statement  But  today  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  title  IV.  which  deals  with  gun  con- 
uol,  because  this  has  been  an  arua  of 
pnmarv  interest  for  me. 

That  this  legislation  has  now  come  to 
the  floor  is  a  matter  for  particular  grati- 
fication.   bccau.se    the    eun    legislation 
which  we  are  now  debating   represents 
the  product  of  countless  hearings  and  of 
5  years  of  unremitting  efforts  against  the 
ob.structions  raised  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lobbies  in  our  Nation's  history. 
It  represents  a  long-overdue  legislative 
reaction  to  the  terrible  toll  of  life  and 
limb  exacted  each  year  in  our  country  by 
firearms  As  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem, 
far  more  people  have  been  killed  by  fire- 
ai-ms  in  our  country  since  the  year  1900 
than  have  died  in  all  of  our  wars,  from 
the  Spanish- American  War  to  Vietnam. 
Between  1900  and  1966  firearms  were  re- 
sponsible  for    280,000   murders,    270.000 
suicides  and  145,000  deaths  by  accidents 
making  a  grand  total  of  795,000  since  the 
beginning  of? this  century.  Against  this 
fi"ure  the  total  number  of  Ajnerican  war 
dead,  'from  1900  to  this  date  in  Vietnam, 
.stands  at  550.000. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  killed  by 
firearms,  there  is  a  far  larger  number 
who  each  year  are  a,ssaulted  or  wounded 
or  maimed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber, for  1966  alone  was  in  excess  of 
100,000,  .  ^.  . 

These  are  the  basic  statistics,  each 
unit  of  which  represents  a  human  life, 
which  make  Federal  gun  control  legisla- 
tion imperative. 

Title  IV,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
Icngthv— I  wish  it  could  have  been  more 
brief— is  essentially  a  very  simple  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  title  IV,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  is  to  as.sist  the 
States  in  enforcing  their  own  firearm 
laws  by  requiring  that  all  sales  of  fire- 
arms ( ther  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to 
residents  of  the  States,  be  channeled 
through  local  dealers  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  local  law. 

But  while  it  can  and.  I  am  convinced, 
will  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement, title  IV  would  affect  the  citi- 
zen who  wished  to  purchase  a  handgun 
in  onlv  two  •ways: 

First,  if  he  wished  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun from  an  out-of-State  dealer,  or  a 
mail-order  house,  he  would  have  to  go 
through  an  outlet  or  a  dealer  in  his  own 
State. 

Second,  anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  a 
handgun  would  have  to  identify  himself 
to  the  dealer  in  his  own  Slate,  w  ho  would 
get  his  name,  his  address,  and  his  age; 
and  of  course,  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  identify  himself  by  social  security 
card,  automobile  license,  credit  card,  or 
any  of  the  standard  items  that  are  used 
to  establish  identity. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  cori- 
fused  by  the  numerous  auxiliaiy  provi- 
sions of  title  IV,  because  essentially  what 
it  would  do  is  to  set  up  the  legal  me- 
chanics necessary  to  prevent  individuals 
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from  exceeding  or  circumventing  their 

own  State  laws  with  respect  to  firearms. 

That  IS  what  title  IV  is  really  all  about. 

TH€  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  GUN  CONTROtt. 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Senate  to  briefly  recount 
some  of  the  history  of  gun  control  legis- 
lation in  this  90untr>'. 

While  there  has  been  no  new  nun 
control  legislation  for  three  decades  now. 
It  was  a  major  issue  for  a  long  time  in 
the  thirties.  It  is  interesting  to  examine 
the  legislative  histoiT  of  the  two  fire- 
arms acts  passed  by  Congress  in  the  thir- 
ties, because  this  history  is  pertinent  in 
more  than  one  respect  to  the  travail  we 
have  gone  through  in  trying  to  enact  im- 
proved gun  legislation  in  the  sixtie.s. 

In  1933.  a  madman  armed  with  a  pistol 
attempted  to  assassinate  President  Roos- 
evelt. The  assassination  failed:  but  one 
of  the  bullets  took  the  life  of  the  mayor 
of  Chicago,  Anton  Cermak.  When  the  as- 
.sassin  was  apprehended,  it  turned  out 
that  the  pistol  he  had  used  had  been  pur- 
chased in  a  pawn  shop. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  attempted  as- 
sassination of  President  Roosevelt.  Attor- 
ney General  Homer  Cummings,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  public  officials  my 
State  of  Connecticut  has  ever  sent  to 
Washington,  had  several  firearms  bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
One  of  these  was  H.R.  9066. 

H  R.  9066  applied  specifically  to  pistols 
and  revolvers.  In  an  effort  to  placate  the 
hunters  and  shooters.  Attorney  General 
Cummings  deliberately  excluded  rifles 
and  shotguns  from  its  coverage.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced,  the  bill 
required  first,  the  licensing  of  all  deal- 
ers: second,  recordkeeping:  third,  regis- 
tration: fourth,  a  transfer  wax:  and, 
fifth,  the  photographing  and  fingerprint- 
inc:  of  new  firearms  owners. 

At  hearings  in  the  House,  Milton 
Reckord.  then  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  admitted  that 
Ms  organization  had  sent  mass  mailings 
and  telegrams  which  included  state- 
ments that  rifles  and  shotguns  would  be 
,^cided  to  the  new  law  once  the  law  was 
on  the  books. 

A  1934  National  Rifle  Association 
Newsletter  read: 

Within  a  year  after  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9066.  every  rifle  and  shotgun  owner  in  the 
country  will  find  himself  pa\nng  .n  special 
revenue  tax  and  having  himself  fingerprinted 
.ind  photogr.^phed  for  the  Federal  "Rogues 
Gallery"  every  time  he  buys  or  sells  a  gun  of 
any  description. 

The  Senate  began  hearings  on  May  28, 
!934.  and  Reckord  testified  at  the  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings.  He  closed  his 
statement  by  asking  that  revolvers  and 
pistols  be  removed  from  the  Senate  bill. 
On  the  day  that  Reckord  testified,  the 
House  reported  a  watered-down  version 
of  the  Senate  bill,  H.R.  9741,  with  pistols 
and  revolveis — the  concealable  weap- 
ons— removed. 

On  June  26,  1934.  H.R.  9741  was  finally 
passed  as  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
It  covered  only  weapons  habitually 
employed  by  gangsters — macliineguns, 
sawed-off  shotguns,  sawed-off  rifles,  and 
gadget  guns:  and  its  major  provision  on 
this  point  simply  required  that  a  person 
pay  a  tax  on  these  weapons. 


On  October  5,  1937,  Attorney  General 
Cummings,  speaking  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  began  a 
campaign  aimed  at  the  criminal  "ar- 
senal" of  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  and 
shotguns.  He  pledged  a  fight  for  the  Fed- 
eral registration  of  all  firearms. 

A  Cummings-sponsored  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  include  all  firearms  under  the 
1934  National  Firearms  Act. 

Attorney  General  Cummings'  legisla- 
tion had  the  backing  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  many 
of  the  Nation's  top  enforcement  officers. 

But  the  gun  lobby,  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  in  the  vanguard,  was  as 
relentless  and  persistent  then  as  it  is  to- 
day. The  result  was  that  by  spring  of 
1938  Cummings  had  removed  rifles  and 
shotguns  from  his  first  bill  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  powerful  gun  lobby  in  our 
countrj'. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  lobby. 
A  1937  article  in  the  "American  Rifle- 
man" said: 

The  Attorney  General's  previous  efforts  to 
secure  drastic  Federal  firearms  laws  have 
been  killed  by  the  .ictlve  and  audible  objec- 
tions of  the  sportsmen  of  America. 

Once  again,  the  members  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  will  need  to  be  represented 
by  their  officers  in  pointing  out  to  Congress 
the  hidden  dangers  of  such  a  plausible  legis- 
lative scheme  to  end  crime.  Once  again  we 
,isk  every  active  member  to  use  the  coupon 
below  to  say:  'The  right  of  the  American 
citizen  to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 

The  National  Rifle  Association  en- 
dorsed Senate  bill  No.  3.  which  had  to 
a  large  degree  been  drafted  by  Greneral 
Reckord,  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. S.  3  passed  the  Senate  on  June  30. 
1938.  and  was  known  as  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 

The  key  clause  of  S.  3,  instead  of  re- 
quiring that  gim  purchasers  establish 
their  identity  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
to  dealers  and  that  the  dealers  maintain 
records  of  the  identity  of  their  customers, 
simply  prohibited  dealers  from  -know- 
ingly" doing  business  with  criminals. 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons  under 
indictment  for  a  felony.  This  was  the 
wording  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
National  Rifie  Association. 

To  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
law  enforcement,  both  the  arrangement 
and  the  wording  were  so  vague  and 
clearly  unsatisfactory  that  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  Government 
has  never  in  30  years  been  able  to  obtain 
a  single  conviction  under  this  section  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  weaknesses 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  which  title 
IV  seeks  to  overcome. 

At  this  point,  I  must  pay  an  admit- 
tedly grudging  tribute  to  the  formidable 
lobbying  abilities  of  the  officials  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Their  persist- 
ence in  a  bad  cause  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  For  example,  not  only  was  Gen- 
eral Reckord  able  to  work  his  will  on  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  but  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  doughty  general, 
now  well  past  his  80th  birthday,  played 
a  key  role  in  defeating  State  gun  control 
legislation  that  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Mainland  Legislature. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  was  inade- 


quate even  for  the  thirties.  The  soaring 
crime  rate  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and 
the  dangerous  proliferation  of  arms 
sales  to  juveniles  and  socially  irrespon- 
sible elements,  has  made  the  act  totally 
and  pathetically  inadequate  for  the 
problems  of  today. 

GUN    CONTROL      LEGISLATION      IN      THE      SIXTIES 

The  issue  of  gun  control  legislation  has 
been  before  us  since  1963. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  have  read 
it  and  heard  it  many  times,  that  the  leg- 
islation is  the  result  of  a  panic  reaction 
to  the  tragic  slaying  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  This  is 
completely  false.  The  fact  is  that  I  first 
drafted  my  bill  after  long  study,  in  1962 
and  I  introduced  it  some  months  before 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  fact  is  further  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  had  completed  its 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure 
prior  to  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

I  will  never  forget  that  afternoon  in 
the  committee.  We  had  a  long,  and 
acrimonious  debate.  I  remember  saying: 
"How  many  more  people  have  got  to  be 
assassinated  in  this  country?" 

It  was  not  until  I  got  home  later  that 
night  that  I  heard  of  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

So.  it  is  untrue  that  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  that  it  was  acted  on  in 
the  committee  after  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  first  em- 
barked on  a  full-scale  inquiry  into  the 
.'^ale  of  firearms  m  1961.  S.  1592,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  measure,  was 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  1965,  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  11  days  of  hearings,  in  which  some 
50  witnesses  were  heard.  In  May  1966 
it  was  reported  on  favorably,  with  cer- 
tain amendments.  But  I  never  could  get 
the  measure  out  of  the  full  committee 
and  on  to  the  floor  until  verj'  recently. 

Last  year,  the  State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  was  the  subject  of  another 
10  days  of  public  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Juvenile  Dehnquency  Subcommittee. 
In  all.  47  witnesses  were  heard  during 
this  .second  round  of  hearinas.  On  Sep- 
tember 20.  1967.  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  proposed 
legislation. 
I  believe  that  the  time  for  Senate  ac- 
■  tion  on  gun  control  legislation  is  at  hand. 

WHY    A  GCN   BILL  IS   IMPERATIVE 

The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  represent 
a  forthright  effort  to  update  our  presently 
inadequate  Federal  controls  over  the  in- 
terstate traffic  in  firearms. 

The  Federal  Firearms  .-Xct  of  1938, 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  update,  fias  not 
been  adequate  to  the  task  of  regulating 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms  in  the 
United  States. 

The  gun  laws  of  our  various  States 
are  vic-'ated  wholesale,  every  day,  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  weapons  are  sold  to  theii"  citi- 
zexxs  in  circumvention  of  their  own  laws, 
in  across-the-counter  transactions  in 
neighboring  States  and  by  mail-order 
sales. 
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At  present,  anyone — a  criminal,  a 
juvenile,  or  a  lunatic— may  clip  an  ad- 
vertisement from  a  score  of  magazines, 
order  a  gun  from  a  dealer  in  a  disUnt 
State  for  a  few  dollars,  and  in  a  matter 
of  weeks  have  the  gun  delivered  to  hun 
with  virtual  anonymity. 

We  are  the  only  civilized  nation  on  this 
earth— or  the  only  one  that  pretends  to 
be  civilized— that  allows  such  mail-order 
madness.  And  the  immediate  result  of 
this  stubborn  laxity  is  that  our  annual 
rate  of  murder  by  gunfire  is  astronomi- 
cally larger  than  the  rate  for  other  civi- 
lized countries. 

The  last  year  for  which  the  Library  of 
Congress  could  give  me  comparative  sta- 
tistics was  1963.  In  that  year  we  showed 
2  7  homicides  by  gunfire  lor  every  100.- 
000  population.  The  rate  for  Great  Brit- 
ain was  one  fifty-fifth  the  American  rate : 
the  rate  for  Germany  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  the  American  rate:  the  rate  for 
Japan  one  sixty-fifth  the  American  rate: 
the  rate  for  the  Netherlands  one  nine- 
tieth the  rate  in  this  countrj-;  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

Reduced  to  round  figures  instead  of 
statistical  rates,  the  facts  are  equally 
impressive.  Thus,  we  find  that  major 
countries  like  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
during  the  early  sixties  averaged  approx- 
imately 30  firearm  homicides  per  year— 
a  figure  roughly  equivalent  to  the  num- 
ber murdered  by  guns  in  our  country 
in  2  davs.  And  we  also  find  that  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years  in  the  early  sixties  the 
Netherlands  did  not  have  a  single  case 
of  murder  by  firearms. 

The  surest  and  easiest  way  to  kill 
one's  self  is  with  a  firearm— especially 
when  the  firearm  is  immediately  at  hand. 
And  when  it  comes  to  suicides  by  fire- 
arms, the  discrepancy  between  the  rate  in 
this  country  and  the  rate  in  other  civi- 
lized countries  is  equally  astounding.  In 
1963— the  last  year  for  which  compaj-a- 
tive  figures  are  available— 9.600  people 
committed  suicide  by  firearms  in  t'  .. 
United  States,  to  give  us  a  rate  of  5.1  per 
100.000.  This  rate  was  15  times  the  rate 
for  England :  more  than  6  times  the  rate 
for  Germany:  50  times  the  rate  for 
Japan:  and  about  55  times  the  rate  for 
the  Netherlands. 

How  can  one  account  for  the  colossal 
difference  in  the  rate  of  deaths  by  fire- 
arms in  this  couiitry  and  in  other  civil- 
ized countries?  The  answer  is  distress- 
ingly simple.  The  fact  is  that  every  other 
civilized  countiT  has  stringent  laws  gov- 
erning the  purchase  and  ownership  of 
firearms. 

The  gun  groups  in  this  country  have 
frequently  sought  to  justify  their  position 
by  holding  up  the  example  of  Switzer- 
land. 

For  example,  the  American  Rifieman, 
in  an  editorial,  said  the  following  about 
Switzerland : 

What  argument  do  the  anti-gun  reformers 
have  to  offset  the  uncomfortable  fact  that 
Switzerland  (which  requires  practically 
every  able-bodied  male  to  keep  a  gun  in  his 
home)  has  always  had  the  lowest  crime  rate 
in  Europe  not  excluding  England? 

At  first  reading,  that  is  a  very  impres- 
sive statement. 

But  like  virtually  cveiTthing  put  out 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  this 


statement  was  a  hodgepodge  of  misrep- 
resentations and  distortions. 

First  of  all.  it  simply  is  not  true  that 
Switzerland  had  the  lowest  crime  rate  in 
Europe  Her  crime  statistics  place  her 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  Western 
European  countries,  although  her  record 
is   unquestionably   far   superior   to   our 

own.  .  .,        ,. 

Second,  the  loose  wording  of  the  edi- 
torial from  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion creates  the  distinct  impression  that 
no  one  requires  a  pennit  to  own  a  rifle 
or  firearm  in  Switzerland  and  that  all 
rifles  arc  unregistered. 

When  Carl  Bakal.  the  very  able  author 
of  the  "Right  To  Bear  Arms."  checked 
into  this  situation,  this  i-  what  he  found. 
The  Swiss  maintain  a  militia  system 
under  which  military  semcc  is  obliga- 
tory for  all  able-bodied  males  between 
tlie'  ages  of  20  and  60.  It  is,  in  fact,  true 
that  the  Government  requires  every  mili- 
tiaman to  keep  his  weapon  at  home,  to- 
gether with  his  uniform  and  24  rounds  of 
ammunition.  On  the  other  hand,  evei-y 
weapon  is  carefully  rcgi-stercd.  each 
round  of  ammunition  must  be  accounted 
for.  and  the  soldier  has  no  right  to  use 
his  weapon  or  his  ammimition  except  for 
military  training  purposes,  and  even 
then  only  with  specific  authorization. 

The  Swiss  people  do  a  lot  of  hunting. 
But  in  order  to  purchase  any  other  kind 
of  gun  in  Switzerland— that  is,  any  gun 
other  than  that  issued  to  the  militia— 
a  person  has  to  obtain  a  permit  from  his 
local  police.  Permits  are  denied  not  only 
to  those  who  have  criminal  records  or 
are  under  18  years  of  age,  but  also  to  peo- 
ple who  have  backgrounds  of  drunken- 
ness, mental  illness,  or  emotional  insta- 
bility. No  mail  order  sales  are  allowed  in 
Switzerland. 

And  evei-y  dealer  is  required  to  verify 
the  identity  of  prospective  purchasers 
and  to  keep  records. 

Clearly,  the  gun  legislation  we  are  to- 
day discussing  is  considerably  less  re- 
strictive than  the  gun  laws  in  force  in 
Switzerland.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Switz- 
erland is  the  last  countiT  that  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  should  have  used 
as  an  example,  because  it  has  good  gun 
laws  and  it  enforces  them  strictly.  But 
the  honest  sportsmen  who  belong  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association  have  no  way 
of  knowing  the  facts.  And  this  is  how  this 
big  gun  lobby  has  built  up  tremendous 
opposition  to  reasonable  gun  legislation. 
The  unrestricted  flow  of  deadly  weap- 
ons is  reflected  ever>'  day  in  the  growing 
volume  of  crimes  of  violence  involving  the 
use  of  guns. 

We  know,  based  on  figures  released  by 
the  FBI  that  in  1967  murder  increased  12 
percent  over  1966.  And.  in  1966.  there 
were  6,552  gun  murders  committed  in  this 
counti-y. 

How  high  must  this  toll  go  before  we 
do  something  about  it,  before  we  act 
decisively? 

We  know  that  armed  robbery  increased 
30  percent  in  1967  over  1966.  And  in 
1966,  there  were  59.000  armed  robberies 
by  gun. 

We  know  that  aggravated  assault  by 

Eun  increased  22  percent  in  1967  over 

1966.  And  in  1966.  there  were  43.500  such 

assaults  committed  upon  citizens. 

For  the  year  1966  this  adds  up  to  more 


than  110.000  gun  crimes  of  all  kinds 
ranging  from  armed  robbery  to  murder. 
Last  vear  the  figures  jumped  again.  This 
year  "the  trend  is  still  upward.  And  so. 
although  the  great  majority  of  gun  own- 
ers in  our  country  are  responsible  citi- 
zens, we  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  and  conceiv- 
ably millions  of  weapons  have  found  their 
wav  into  the  hands  of  socially  irrespon- 
sible elements— of  criminals  and  juve- 
niles and  people  with  dangerous  mental 
records. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
easy  availabihty  of  guns  of  all  kinds  is 
in  itself  an  important  factor  in  our  soar- 
ing crime  rate. 

The  gun  is  by  all  odds  the  ca.siest  and 
most  suitable  weapon  for  murder.  It  is 
also  the  easiest  weapon  with  which  to 
commit  suicide  or  the  easiest  weapon  - 
with  which  to  hold  up  a  bank  or  a  store 
or  a  victim  on  a  street  corner. 

Mr.  President,  our  newspapers  are 
filled  with  gun  stories  evci-y  day.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
pick  up  the  newspaper  and  read  about 
somebody  being  held  up,  or  assaulted  or 
killed  with  a  gun. 

On  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  editorial  description  of  the  qual- 
ities which  make  guns  socially  dangerous, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  4,  1965: 

It  can  be  fired  from  a  distance,  thus  spar- 
ing the  killer  anv  dangerous  or  disagreeable 
contact  with  his  victim.  A  child  c.n  handle 
it    and  indeed  manv  a  child  does.  It  Is  not 
an  expensive  weapon.  It  Is  easily  obtainable, 
portable,  concealable.  and  disposable.  If  you 
take  the  trouble  to  wipe  oil  the  fingerprints, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  where  you  got  It 
or  who  fired  it   Even  the  smaller  caliber  plB- 
tols  are  marvelously  eltectlve  at  reasonable 
ranges    and  one  wonders  why  anyone  want- 
ing to  Slav  somebody  else  should  e-er  nsort 
to  any  other  device  for  doing  so.   .   .      One 
also  wonders  whv  the  rational  members  of 
Kocletv    interested    In    staying    alive    should 
permit  anv  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry— anyone  at 
all   from  the  village  idiot  to  the  upper  ecne- 
lons  of  Cosa  Nostra— to  obtain  one  ol  these 
lethal  giidgets  at  wlU. 


That  it  is  easier  to  kill  with  a  cun 
than  to  kill  with  a  knife  or  a  club,  or 
some  other  weapon,  has  been  confirmed 
by  virtually  every  responsible  authority 
in  the  field  of  criminology. 

The  opponents  of  gun  legi-slation  say. 
••What  about  knives?  Will  not  criminals 
find  other  weapons  if  they  do  not  have 
puns?"  I  have  answered  by  saying,  '•Have 
you  ever  tried  to  cut  a  loaf  of  bread  with 
a  pistol?"  Of  course,  they  are  not  the 
same  at  all.  A  knife  may  have  many  uses. 
But  guns  have  one  primarj'  function,  and 
that  is  to  kill  or  to  maim.  Not  merely  are 
they  infinitely  more  deadly  than  cruder 
weapons,  but,  as  a  Univer.«;ity  of  Wiscon- 
sin study  has  confirmed,  they  make  kill- 
ing so  fantastically  simple  that  the  mere 
possession  of  fireanns  serves  as  a  psy- 
chological .".timulant  to  murder,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  antisocial  or  vio- 
lence prone. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
made  the  point  in  these  words: 

Those  who  claim  that  the  availability  of 
firearms  Is  not  a  factor  In  murder  in  this 
countrv  are  not  facing  reality  ...  a  re\\ew 
of  themotivfs  for  murder  suggests  that  a 
readily  accescible  gun  enables  the  perpetra- 
tors to  kill  on  impulse. 
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Criminologists  will  also  conflrm  that 
the  juveniles  and  amateur  criminals  who 
are  responsible  for  most  of  our  armed 
robberies  are  frequently  encouraged  to 
a  career  of  felony  by  the  ;K)ssession  of 
firearm?  It  would  lequire  a  particu- 
larly coldblooded  type  of  criminal  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  up  a  bank  or  store  armed 
only  with  a  knife.  But  a  holdup  becomes 
a  terrlfyingly  simple  business  whenever 
a  nun  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
rebellious  juvenile  or  a  mentally  unbal- 
anced individual  or  an  amateur  criminal. 

And  I  want  to  state  again  for  the  rec- 
ord with,  all  the  emphasis  I  can  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
penalize  the  millions  of  responsible  citi- 
?ens  who  are  eun  owners  and  gun  col- 
lectors, but.  on  the  contrary,  to  protect 
the  legitimate  gun  owners  and  to  protect 
the  community  at  large  by  giving  each 
State  the  power  to  place  whatever  re- 
striction it  may  consider  necessary  on 
the  sale  of  guris  to  juveniles  and  to 
socially  irresponsible  elements. 

Mr,  President.  I  might  add  that  I  know 
a  ^reat  inany  sportsmen.  I  have  hunted 
mvself.  and  I  believe  that  I  know  some- 
thin;::  about  ?:uns.  Some  of  our  best  citi- 
zens belong  in  the  group  I  have  described 
as  sportsmen.  They  are  usually  outstand- 
ing people.  But  these  are  not  the  people 
I  am  speaking  about.  They  have  been 
misled  by  the  gun  lobby  into  thinking 
that,  if  this  legislation  is  passed  all 
sports  activities  with  guns  would  be  re- 
stricted unreasonably  or  even  stopped  al- 
together. The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a 
line  in  this  legislation  that  would  do  any 
such  thing. 

All  honest  sportsmen  should  be  fight- 
ing for  this  bill  because  it  would  help 
them  and  protect  them. 

WHO    !S    FOR    THE    GUN    BILL? 

Responsible  Americans  overw^helm- 
ingly  support  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Our  public  opinion  polls  show  that 
since  1959.  from  TO  to  80  percent  of  the 
people  have  consistently  supported  the 
enactment  of  stronger  gun  controls,  in- 
ci-idmg  the  provisions  which  I  will  soon 
discuss. 

In  the  most  recent  poll,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  late  April.  71  percent  of  the 
people  indicated  their  support  for  strin- 
gent s'lm  control  legislation. 

Gun  control  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed editorially  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  newspapers  and  national 
magazines.  A  study  conducted  just  over 
a  year  ago  by  the  staff  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  showed  that 
our  legislation  had  the  editorial  backing 
01  papers  which,  between  them,  ac- 
counted for  93  percent  of  all  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 

The  language  used  by  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  editorials  in  the  files  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  are 
anything  but  flattering  to  Congress.  The 
Washington  Post,  for  example,  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1965.  said: 

What  paralysis  of  feeling,  what  hideous 
complacency,  what  failure  of  will  and  under- 
standing, allow  this  kind  of  human  sacrifice 
to  be  continued  without  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent lt?^All  of  us — Congress  and  country 
alike — have  sat  apathetic  and  tiemused  by 
the    perverted    nonsense    of    the    gun    lobby 


about  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  There 
has  now  been  too  much  of  this  human 
slaughter.  Let  us  stop  It. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
charge'd  Congress  with  shrinking  from  its 
responsibility  in  the  urgent  matter  of 
firearms  control.  And  the  Boston  Herald 
on  July  24,  1967,  made  this  comment: 

For  legislators  to  decry  crime  In  the  streets 
and  the  splrallng  crime  rate  while  allowing 
guns  to  be  purchased  as  easily  as  chewing 
gum.  Is  nothing  short  of  hypocrisy. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, and  the  National  Association  of  Citi- 
zens Crime  Commissions  have  endorsed 
this  gim  legislation  and  have  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  upon  it. 

The  National  Coimcil  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy,  an  organization  of  out- 
standing Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life,  has  also  endorsed  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  need  for  such  legislation 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  by  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  by  the  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  in  virtually  all  our  ma- 
jor cities. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  get  on  with  the 
task  of  acting  upon  this  reasonable  pro- 
posal whose  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  our 
States  in  enforcing  their  own  gun  laws 
and  in  combating  gun  crimes  within 
their  own  borders? 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  cannot 
and  should  not  be  done  now. 

We  should  no  longer  indulge  the  gun 
interests  in  their  timeworn  myths,.4nd 
their  ruthless  lobbying  and  their  scare 
tactics,  which  have  stalled  the  progress 
of  this  bUl  in  the  Senate  for  5  years  now. 

WHO    IS    AGAINST    THE    GUN    BILL? 

Gun  control  legislation  of  any  kind  is 
violently  opposed  by  the  KKK.  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party,  the  Minutemen,  and 
other  extremist  organizations,  both  black 
and  white. 

Their  propaganda  is  lurid,  to  put  the 
matter  mildly.  For  example,  the  Paul 
Revere  Association  Yeomen — it  has  as 
its  acronym  PRAY,  of  all  things — has 
warned  its  members  that,  if  they  do  not 
prepare  stocks  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition : 

Your  wives  and  daughters  will  be  chattels 
In  Mongolian  and  African  brothels. 

This  lunatic  propaganda  does  not,  I 
am  certain,  make  any  impact  on  the 
average  American  citizen.  Every  cause, 
I  suppose,  has  its  lunatic  fringe  and  the 
fact  of  its  existence  should  not  disqualify 
the  cause. 

A  far  more  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
enactment  of  gun  control  legislation  has 
been  the  persistent  opposition  of  power- 
ful and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  respected 
organizations  like  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  of  gun  magazines  wiiich 
enjoy  large  circulations  among  law- 
abiding  American  citizens. 

According  to  certain  press  accounts, 
officials  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
have  boasted — I  repeat,  boasted — that  on 
3  days'  notice  they  can  inundate  con- 
gressional offices  with  more  than  half  a 
million  letters,  postcards  and  telegrams 
opposing  any  legislation  designed  to  reg- 
ulate the  sale  of  firearms. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  this  is  no  idle 


boast,  because  the  gun  lobby  has  over  the 
past  several  years  generated  literally 
millions  of  communications  of  all  kinds 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  ihe 
Hou.se. 

From  my  own  experience,  from  con- 
versations with  fellow  SenaUtirs  and  from 
independent  surveys  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  press,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  mail  which  our  of- 
fices have  received  on  this  one  issue  far 
exceeds  the  mall  generated  by  any  other 
i.ssue  before  the  Senate. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  Sena- 
tors who  receive  thousands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  the  people  of  their 
State  opposing  this  legislation,  while 
hearing  hardly  at  all  from  those  who 
support  it.  But  this  imbalance  seems  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  a  rule,  those  "asin"  something 
have  the  fanaticism  and  technique  and 
the  facilities  to  inundate  conErressional 
offices.  Those  who  are  "for"  something 
just  do  not  .seem  to  bother  to  write,  wire. 
or  aet  In  touch  with  their  representatives 
in  Congress. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine,  an  unnamed  Western  Senator 
is  quoted  directly  m  the  following  terms. 

I'd  rather  be  a  deer  In  hunting  season  than 
a  politician  who  has  run  afoul  of  the  N.RA. 
crowd.  Most  of  us  are  scared  to  death  of 
them  They  range  from  bus  drivers  to  bank 
pre.sldents.  from  Minutemen  to  four-st^r 
generals,  nnd  from  morons  to  geniuses,  but 
they  have  one  thing  In  common:  they  don't 
want  anyone  to  tell  them  anything  about 
what  to  do  with  their  guns,  and  they  mean 
it. 

I  ask  the  question:  How  much  does 
the  gun  lobby  really  represent  l" 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  repeated  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  sine*  19.59  show  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  consistently  supported 
the  enactment  of  g^jn  control  legislation, 
including  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  I  now  propose  again. 

The  fact  is  clear  that  the  gun  lobby, 
with  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
letters  that  it  has  been  able  to  generate, 
does  not  speak  for  the  American  people — 
and  history  will  so  record. 

The  fact  is.  further,  that  the  gun  lobby 
does  not  even  speak  for  a  majority  of 
American  gun  owners  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  poll.  65  percent 
of  all  gun  owners  favor  .some  form  of 
gun  control  legislation. 

For  whom.  then,  does  the  gun  lobby 
speak? 

At  the  best  it  speaks  for  a  very  small, 
but  terribly  misguided  minority,  who  do 
not  really  know  what  the  cun  bill  is 
about. 

Many  of  them  are  decent  people.  They 
do  not  understand  what  the  gun  bill  is 
all  about.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is 
about  because  of  the  simple  fact  that 
they  have  been  persistently  misled  by  a 
handful  of  reckless  and  un.<:crupulous 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  mold  public 
opiiiicn  in  this  very  limited  sector  of  the 
American  community. 

The  misrepresentations  and  the  lies 
about  the  gun  bill  have  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  the  officials  of 
the  National  Rifle  As.sociation  and  by 
the  editors  of  the  several  most  militant 


pun  magazines,  until  they  have  achieved 
the  status  of  dogma  in  tiie  gun  com- 
mumty.  ,  ^, 

But  despite  this,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  sent  letters  or  telegrams 
to  their  legislative  representatives  op- 
posing the  pun  bill,  would  support  my 
legislation  if  they  really  understood  it. 

I  make  this  statement  from  personal 
experience,  because  I  have  on  some  occa- 
sions in  recent  years  been  called  upon 
to  address  audiences  the  majority  of 
whom  were  critical  of  my  bill.  But  their 
attitude  changed  immediately  when  they 
understood  why  this  legislation  was  nec- 
essary, and  what  it  does  and  what  it  does 
not  do.  In  each  case,  members  of  the 
audience  would  come  up  and  tell  me  that 
they  really  had  not  understood  the  gun 
bill' was  about  and  that  my  presentation 
had  succeeded  in  changing  their  minds 
about  it. 

I  remember  one  occasion  in  my  State 
when  I  met  with  a  sizable  group  of 
sportsmen.  I  pre.sented  the  facts  about 
this  legislation.  One  fierce  little  man  in 
the  front  stood  up  and  said.  -Now.  Sen- 
ator, tell  us  about  the  secret  provisions 
of  vour  bill." 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  up 
against  in  trying  to  get  reasonable  legis- 
lation. 

And  so,  in  appealing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  want  to  ap- 
peal in  the  first  instance  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  decent,  law-abiding, 
patriotic  citizens  who  have  written  in  lo 
oppose  the  gun  bill  because  they  be- 
lieved the  lies  and  misrepresentations 
and  distortions  that  have  been  broadcast 
about  it. 

The  NRA  and  the  other  members  of 
the  gun  lobby  have  charged  repeatedly 
that  my  legislation  calls  for  gun  regis- 
tration. 

They  keep  telling  that  lie  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  But  the  word  "registra- 
tion" is  not  anywhere  in  the  legislation, 
and  NRA  propagandists  know  it  as  well 

as  I  do. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  have  it  in.  But  I  did  not  propose 
it,  because  it  was  a  tough  enough  fight 
to  get  even  this  modest  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Still,  the  gun  lobbyists  go  on  lying 
about  registration  when  they  know  it  is 
not  anywhere  in  the  legislation. 

So.  again  I  say,  the  decent  people,  the 
patriotic  people,  sportsmen,  and  others, 
should  take  the  time  to  study  this  bill 
and  find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  NRA  has  implied  in  its  propa- 
ganda that  the  legislation  would  impose 
discriminatory  or  punitive  taxes  or  fees 
on  the  purchase  or  ownership  of  fire- 
arms. 

But  again  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
such  provision  in  any  of  the  legislation 
that  has  been  considered  in  recent  years. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  that  lie 
is  that  this  bill  would  increase  the  license 
fee  from  the  ridiculous  sum  of  $1  to  SIO. 
except  for  the  first  year— and  it  ought  to 
be  more  than  SI.  Tlie  consequence  of 
having  the  fee  fixed  at  $1  is  that  every 
fly-by-night  can  call  himself  a  licensed 
gun  dealer,  whether  he  has  a  place  of 
business  or  not. 

The  editors  of  Guns  &   Ammo  have 
sought  to  frighten  sportsmen,  gun  col- 


lectors, and  gun  merchants  with  this 
blanket  description  of  the  intent  of  the 
act; 


If  you.  as  a  collector,  hunter,  target  shoot- 
er, gun  dealer,  gunsmith,  or  small  manxifac- 
turer,  wish  to  lose  your  rights  to  own  guns, 
to  go  hunting,  target  shoot,  deal  in  flrearms, 
read  no  further.  This  bill  will  ultimately  con- 
fiscate your  guns — 

Tliink  of  that:  "Confiscate  your 
guns" — 

make  It  Impossible  for  you  to  hunt  or  stay 
in  business. 


But  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
have  read  this  sUtement  and,  I  suppose, 
thought  it  was  true. 

Not  a  word  of  this  is  true.  There  is  not 
a  single  sentence  in  this  legislation  that 
could  possibly  be  construed  as  imposing 
any  restrictions  on  hunters  or  target 
shooters  or  collectors. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  have 
charged  that  it  would  prevent  nonresi- 
dents from  bringing  firearms  into  the 
State  for  hunting  purposes.  Again,  there 
is  not  a  shred  of  truth  to  tliis  allegation. 
Finally,  some  of  the  more  reckless 
critics  of  the  gun  bill  have  charged  that 
it  is  all  a  part  of  a  Commimist  plot  to  dis- 
arm the  American  people  so  that  the 
Communists  can  take  over  and  impose 
their  dictatorship.  Registration,  they 
say,  leads  to  confiscation,  and  confisca- 
tion, in  turn,  makes  a  Commimist  take- 
over easier. 

Not  only  is  there  not  a  word  about 
"confiscation"  in  the  legislation,  but  to 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
history  of  Communist  takeovers,  this 
argument  is  the  worst  kind  of  nonsense. 
Virtually  eveiy  mountaineer  in  Albania 
had  an  unregistered  gun  before  the  Com- 
munists took  over  in  their  country.  But 
that  did  not  prevent  the  Communists 
from  taking  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  SWiss  are  a 
nation  of  sportsmen  and  gun  lovers  who 
for  decades  now  have  practiced  the 
strictest  kind  of  registration.  But  regis- 
tration has  not  led  to  confiscation— and 
Switzerland  remains  one  of  the  most 
stanchly  anti-Communist  countries  in 
Europe. 

I  suppose  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  this 
argument  about  passage  of  reasonable 
gun  control  legislation  helping  the  Com- 
munists, but.  unfortunately,  there  must 
be  people  who  believe  it.  I  quote  it  only 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  irre- 
sponsible campaign  of  propaganda  and 
lies  against  this  sensible  measure. 

If  the  gun  lobby  were  to  carry  this  ar- 
'-ument  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  first 
measure  they  would  have  to  take  would 
be  to  destroy  the  entire  membership  list 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the 
subscription  lists  of  the  dozen  or  more 
gun  magazines.  For  if  a  Communist  re- 
gime were  ever  to  take  power  in  this 
country,  it  could,  by  impounding  these 
various  lists,  instantly  be  able  to  compile 
a  nationwide  master  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  gun  owners. 

To  my  recollection,  none  of  my  col- 
leagues has  argued,  as  has  much  of  the 
far-out  mail  received  in  my  office,  that 
the  enactment  of  a  gun  bill  would  pave 
the  way  to  a  Communist  takeover  in  our 

country.  , 

But  they  have  argued  that  the  pro- 


scriptions contained  in  the  measure  are 
too  severe. 

Among  other  things,  they  cite  the  so- 
called  inconvenience  factor,  arguing  that 
a  ban  on  the  interstate  mail-order  sale  of 
firearms  would  impose  undue  hardship 
on  farmers  and  ranchers  who  may  live 
far  from  any  gun  store  and  who  find  It 
more  convenient  to  order  their  guns 
through  the  mail. 

Even  if  the  inconvenience  factor  were 
a  reality.  I  would  still  say  that  the  sav- 
ing of  thousands  of  human  lives  Is  far 
more  important  than  any  inconvenience 
that  might  be  suffered  by  the  relatively 
small  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
w^ho  do  not  have  ready  access  to  gun 
stores  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
do  their  customary  shopping. 

But  the  iact  is  that  the  so-called  in- 
convenience factor  is  a  myth. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  proposed 
legislation  isolated  fanners  and  rancli- 
ers  would  still  be  able  to  order  handguns, 
as  well  as  rifles  and  shotguns,  through 
the  mails.  The  only  difference  is  that 
they  would  have  to  order  their  handguns 
from  firms  operating  in  their  respective 
state,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
State  in  this  Union  that  does  not  have 
such  an  outlet.  If  there  is,  I  do  not  know 
about  it.  They  can  order  from  Sears. 
Roebuck :  they  can  order  from  Montgom- 
ei-y  Ward— and  I  do  not  make  a  point  of 
selecting  those  two.  There  are  others,  I 
know.  My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  are  outlets  in  evei-y  State. 

I  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  incon- 
venient—just a  little  inconvenient.  But  it 
is  inconvenient  to  have  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile license.  It  is  inconvenient  to  pay 
taxes  We  all  suffer  many  little  incon- 
veniences in  order  to  achieve  a  better 
ordered  society,  and  to  .save  Uves  and 
curb  crime. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill— the 
more  rea.sonable  and  sensible  ones— have 
also  argued  that  it  is  not  guns  that  kill 
people,  but  the  criminals  behind  the  guns. 
And  thev  have  further  argued  that,  crim- 
inals being  what  they  are,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  weaix)ns  despite  any 
laws  which  we  may  enact. 

The  basic  fallacy  in  this  argument  is 
it  lumps  all  gun  criminals  together  in  a 
single  criminal  categoiT- 

It  may  be  tme  that  the  hardened  crim- 
inal the  so-called  professional,  will  suc- 
ceedi  in  obtaining  weapons  no  matter 
what  laws  we  may  pa.ss.  But  the  great 
majority  of  those  involved  in  gun  crimes 
are  not  "professional  criminals.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  amateur  criminals,  some 
of  them  one-time  offenders,  some  of 
them  "hopped-up"  juveniles  involved  in 
their  first  breach  of  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  these  amateur  criminals, 
it  is  frequently  the  weapon  that  kills 
rather  than  the  criminal  himself.  The 
professional  criminal— and  I  have  know-n 
some  I  have  spent  some  part  of  my  life 
in  criminal  work— will  not  attempt  to 
hold  up  an  old  man  for  the  palti-y  few 
dollars  he  may  have  in  his  pocket,  and 
then  if  he  encounters  any  resistance, 
panic  and  fire.  He  does  not  operate  that 

way.  -  .     J      f 

But  evei-y  year  there  are  hundreds  ot 
murders  perpetrated  in  precisely  this  way 
by  amateur  criminals— by  kids,  young- 
sters, and  juveniles. 
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CrimLnoloeists  -a-III  also  confirm  that 
the  juveniles  and  amateur  criminals  who 
are  responsible  for  most  of  our  armed 
robberies  are  frequently  encouraged  to 
a  career  of  felony  by  the  possession  of 
firearms  It  would  require  a  particu- 
larly coldblooded  type  of  criminal  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  up  a  bank  or  store  armed 
only  with  a  knife  But  a  holdup  becomes 
a  -ernfymgly  simple  business  whenever 
a  tjun  finds  it^  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
rebellious  juvenile  or  a  mentally  unbal- 
anced Individual  or  an  amateur  criminal. 

And  I  want  to  state  again  for  the  rec- 
ord with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
penalize  the  millions  of  responsible  citi- 
zens who  are  Kun  owners  and  gun  col- 
lectors, but.  on  the  contrary,  to  protect 
the  legitimate  gun  owners  and  to  protect 
the  community  at  large  by  giving  each 
State  the  power  to  place  whatever  re- 
striction it  may  consider  necessary  on 
the  sale  of  guns  to  juveniles  and  to 
socially  irresponsible  elements. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  I  know 
a  iireat  many  .sportsmen.  I  have  hunted 
my.self,  and  I  believe  that  I  know  some- 
th-.r.cr  about  iruns.  Some  of  our  best  citi- 
zens belong  in  the  group  I  have  described 
as  sportsmen.  They  are  usually  outstand- 
ing people  But  these  are  not  the  people 
I  am  speaking  about.  They  have  been 
misled  by  the  gun  lobby  into  thinking 
that,  if  this  legislation  is  passed  all 
.'-ports  activities  with  guns  would  be  re- 
stricted unreasonably  or  even  stopped  al- 
together. The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  a 
line  in  this  legislation  that  would  do  any 
such  thing. 

All  honest  sportsmen  should  be  fight- 
ing for  this  bill  because  it  would  help 
them  and  protect  them. 

WHO    IS    FOR    THE    GUN    BILL? 

Responsible  .Americans  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Our  public  opinion  polls  show  that 
since  1959.  from  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
people  have  consistently  supported  the 
enactment  of  stronger  gun  controls,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  which  I  will  soon 
discuss. 

In  the  most  recent  poll,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  ':ate  .April,  71  percent  of  the 
people  indicated  their  support  for  strin- 
gent gim  control  legislation. 

Gun  control  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed editorially  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  newspapers  and  national 
magazines.  A  study  conducted  just  over 
a  year  ago  by  the  staff  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  showed  that 
our  legislation  had  the  editorial  backing 
of  papers  which,  between  them,  ac- 
courited  for  93  percent  of  all  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 

The  language  used  by  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  editorials  in  the  files  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  are 
anything  but  flattering  to  Congress,  The 
Wasiiington  Post,  for  example,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1965,  said: 

What  paralysis  of  feeling,  what  h^eous 
complacency,  what  failure  of  will  and  un^r- 
standlng,  allow  this  kind  of  human  sacrillce 
to  be  continued  without  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent it?  All  of  us — Congress  and  coumry 
alike — have  sat  apathetic  and  bemused  by 
the    perverted    nonsense    of    the    gun   lobby 


about  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  There 
has  now  been  too  much  of  this  human 
slaughter.  Let  us  stop  It. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
charged  Congress  with  shrinking  from  its 
responsibility  in  the  urgent  matter  of 
firearms  control.  And  the  Boston  Herald 
on  July  24,  1967,  made  this  comment: 

For  legislators  to  decry  crime  In  the  streets 
and  the  splraling  crime  rate  while  allowing 
guns  to  be  purchased  as  easily  as  chewing 
gum.  Is  nothing  short  of  hypocrisy. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, and  the  National  Association  of  Citi- 
zens Crime  Commissions  have  endorsed 
this  gun  legislation  and  have  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  upon  it. 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy,  an  organization  of  out- 
standing Americans  from  all  w^alks  of 
life,  has  also  endorsed  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  need  for  such  legislation 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  by  FBI  Director  J, 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  by  the  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  in  virtually  all  our  ma- 
jor cities. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  get  on  with  the 
task  of  acting  upon  this  reasonable  pro- 
posal whose  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  our 
States  in  enforcing  their  own  gun  law-s 
and  in  combating  gun  crimes  within 
their  own  borders? 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  this  cannot 
and  should  not  be  done  now. 

We  should  no  longer  indulge  the  gun 
interests  in  their  timeworn  myths  and 
their  ruthless  lobbying  and  their  scare 
tactics,  which  have  stalled  the  progress 
of  this  bill  in  the  Senate  for  5  years  now, 

WHO    IS    AGAINST    THE    GUN    BILL? 

Gun  control  legislation  of  any  kind  is 
violently  opposed  by  the  KKK.  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party,  the  Minutemen,  -and 
other  extremist  organizations,  both  black 
and  white. 

Their  propaganda  is  lurid,  to  put  the 
matter  mildly.  For  example,  the  Paul 
Revere  Association  Yeomen — it  has  as 
its  acronym  PRAY,  of  all  things — has 
warned  its  members  that,  if  they  do  not 
prepare  stocks  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition: 

Your  wives  and  daughters  will  be  chattels 
In  Mongolian  and  African  brothels. 

This  lunatic  propaganda  does  not,  I 
am  certain,  make  any  impact  on  the 
average  American  citizen.  Every  cause, 
I  suppose,  has  its  lunatic  fringe  and  the 
fact  of  its  existence  should  not  disqualify 
the  cause, 

A  far  more  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
enactment  of  gun  control  legislation  has 
been  the  persistent  opposition  of  power- 
ful and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  respected 
organizations  like  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  of  gun  magazines  which 
enjoy  large  circulations  among  law- 
abiding  American  citizens. 

According  to  certain  press  accounts, 
officials  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
have  boasted — I  repeat,  boasted — that  on 
3  days'  notice  they  can  inundate  con- 
gressional offices  with  more  than  half  a 
million  letters,  postcards  and  telegrams 
opposing  any  legislation  designed  to  reg- 
ulate the  sale  of  firearms. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  this  is  no  idle 


boast,  becau.se  the  gun  lobby  has  over  the 
past  stn'eral  years  generated  literally 
millions  of  communications  of  all  kinds 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

From  my  own  experience,  from  con- 
versations with  fellow  Senators  and  from 
independent  surveys  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  press,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  mail  which  our  of- 
fices have  received  on  this  one  issue  far 
exceeds  the  mail  generated  by  any  other 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  Sena- 
tors who  receive  thou.sands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  the  people  of  their 
State  opposing  this  legislation,  while 
hearing  hardly  at  all  from  those  who 
support  it.  But  this  imbalance  seems  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  a  rule,  those  "agin"  something 
have  the  fanaticism  and  technique  and 
the  facilities  to  inundate  congressional 
offices.  Tho.se  who  are  "for"  something 
just  do  not  seem  to  bother  to  write,  wire, 
or  get  in  touch  ^vlth  their  representatives 
in  Congress. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Yorker 
maaazine,  an  unnamed  We.stem  Senator 
is  quoted  directly  in  the  following  terms. 

I'd  rather  be  a  deer  In  hunting  sea-son  than 
a  politician  who  has  run  .afoul  of  the  N.RA. 
crowd  Most  of  u.s  are  scared  to  death  of 
them  They  range  from  bus  drivers  to  bank 
presidents,  from  Mlnut«men  to  four-star 
generals,  and  from  morons  V~t  eenluses,  but 
they  have  one  thing  In  common:  they  don't 
want  anyone  to  tell  them  .anything  about 
what  to  do  with  their  guns,  and  they  mean 
it. 

I  ask  the  question:  How  much  does 
the  gun  lobby  really  represent '' 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  repeated  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  since  1959  show  that 
the  overwhelmins  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  consistently  supported 
the  enactment  of  gun  control  legislation, 
including  the  s{3ecific  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  I  now  propose  again. 

The  fact  is  clear  that  the  eun  lobby, 
with  all  the  himdreds  of  thoasands  of 
letters  that  it  has  been  able  to  generate, 
does  not  speak  for  the  American  people — 
and  history  will  so  record. 

The  fact  is,  further,  that  the  gun  lobby 
does  not  even  speak  for  a  majority  of 
American  gun  owmers  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  poll,  65  percent 
of  all  gim  owners  favor  ^me  form  of 
gun  control  legislation. 

For  whom,  then,  does  the  gim  lobby 
speak? 

At  the  best  it  speaks  for  a  very  small, 
but  terribly  misguided  minority,  who  do 
not  really  know  what  the  gim  bill  is 
about. 

Many  of  them  are  decent  people.  They 
do  not  understand  what  the  gim  bill  is 
all  about.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is 
about  because  of  the  simple  fact  that 
they  have  been  persistently  misled  by  a 
handful  of  reckless  and  unscnipulous 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  mold  public 
opinion  in  this  very  limited  sector  of  the 
American  community. 

The  misrepre.sentations  and  the  lies 
about  the  gun  bill  have  been  repeated 
over  and  over  asain  by  the  officials  of 
the  National  Rifle  As.sociation  and  by 
the  editors  of  the  several  most  militant 


gun  magazines,  until  they  have  achieved 
the  status  of  dogma  in  the  gun  com- 
munity. 

But  despite  this,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  sent  letters  or  telegrams 
to  their  legislative  representatives  op- 
posing the  gun  bill,  would  support  my 
legislation  if  they  really  understcwd  it. 

I  make  this  statement  from  personal 
experience,  because  I  have  on  .some  occa- 
sions in  recent  years  been  called  upon 
to  address  audiences  the  majority  of 
whom  were  critical  of  my  bill.  But  their 
attitude  changed  immediately  when  they 
under.stood  why  tiii.s  leuislation  was  nec- 
es.sarv.  and  what  it  does  and  what  it  does 
not  do.  In  each  case,  members  of  the 
audience  would  come  up  and  tell  me  that 
they  really  had  not  understood  the  gun 
bill' was  about  and  that  my  presentation 
had  succeeded  in  changing  their  minds 
about  it. 

I  remember  one  occasion  in  my  State 
when  I  met  with  a  sizable  group  of 
sportsmen.  I  pre.sented  the  facts  about 
this  legislation.  One  fierce  little  man  in 
the  front  stood  up  and  said,  'Now,  Sen- 
ator, tell  us  about  the  secret  provisions 
of  vour  bill." 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  up 
against  in  trying  to  get  reasonable  legis- 
lation. 

And  so.  in  appealing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  I  want  to  ap- 
peal in  the  first  instance  to  the  hundreds 
of    thousands    of    decent,    law-abiding, 
patriotic  citizens  who  have  written  in  '.o 
oppose   the   gun   bill   becau.se   they   be- 
lieved  the   lies   and   misrepresentations 
and  distortions  that  have  been  broadcast 
about  it. 
The  NRA  and  the  other  members  of 
•   the  gun  lobby  have  charged  repeatedly 
that  my  legislation  calls  for  gun  regis- 
tration. 

They  keep  telling  that  lie  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  But  the  word  "registra- 
tion" is  not  anywhere  in  the  legislation, 
and  NRA  propagandists  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do, 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  have  it  in.  But  I  did  not  propose 
it,  because  it  was  a  tough  enough  fight 
to  get  even  this  modest  legislation  to  the 
fioor.  Still,  the  gun  lobbyists  go  on  lying 
about  registration  when  they  know  it  is 
not  anywhere  in  the  legislation. 

So.  again  I  say,  the  decent  people,  the 
patriotic  people,  sportsmen,  and  others, 
should  take  the  time  to  study  this  bill 
and  find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  NRA  has  implied  in  its  propa- 
ganda that  the  legislation  would  impose 
discrimiiiatory  or  punitive  taxes  or  fees 
on  the  purchase  or  ownership  of  fire- 
arms. 

But  again  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
such  provision  in  any  of  the  legislation 
that  has  been  considered  in  recent  years. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  that  lie 
is  that  this  bill  would  increase  the  license 
fee  from  the  ridiculous  sum  of  $1  to  $10, 
except  for  the  first  year— and  it  ought  to 
be  more  than  SI.  The  consequence  of 
having  the  fee  fixed  at  SI  is  that  every 
fly-bv-ni2ht  can  call  himself  a  licensed 
gun  dealer,  whether  he  has  a  place  of 
business  or  not. 

The  editors  of  Guns   &   Ammo  have 
sought  to  frighten  sportsmen,  gun  col- 


lectors, and  gun  merchants  with  this 
blanket  description  of  the  intent  of  the 
act: 


If  you,  as  a  collector,  hunter,  Urget  shoot- 
er, gun  dealer,  gunemith,  or  small  manufac- 
turer, wish  to  lose  your  rights  to  own  guns, 
to  go  hunting,  target  shoot,  deal  In  flrearms, 
read  no  further.  This  bill  will  ultimately  con- 
flscate  your  guns — 

Think  of  that:  "Confiscate  your 
gtms" — 

make  It  Impossible  for  you  to  hunt  or  sUy 
in  business. 

But  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
have  read  this  sUtement  and,  I  suppose, 
thought  it  was  true. 

Not  a  word  of  this  is  true.  There  is  not 
a  single  sentence  in  this  legislation  that 
covild  possibly  be  construed  as  imposing 
any  restrictions  on  hunters  or  target 
shooters  or  collectors. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  have 
charged  that  it  would  prevent  nonresi- 
dents from  bringing  firearms  into  the 
State  for  hunting  purposes.  Again,  thei-e 
is  not  a  shred  of  truth  to  this  allegation. 
Finallv,  some  of  the  more  reckless 
critics  of  the  gun  bill  have  charged  that 
it  is  all  a  part  of  a  Commtmist  plot  to  dis- 
arm the  American  people  so  that  the 
Communists  can  take  over  and  impose 
their  dictatorship.  Registration,  they 
say,  leads  to  confiscation,  and  confisca- 
tion, in  turn,  makes  a  Communist  take- 
over easier. 

Not  only  is  there  not  a  word  about 
•confiscation"  in  the  legislation,  but  to 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
histoi-v  of  Communi-st  takeovers,  this 
argument  is  the  w^orst  kind  of  nonsense. 
Virtually  every  mountaineer  in  Albania 
had  an  unregistered  gun  before  the  Com- 
munists took  over  in  Iheir  coimtry.  But 
that  did  not  prevent  the  Communists 
from  taking  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  are  a 
nation  of  sportsmen  and  gun  lovers  who 
for  decades  now  have  practiced  the 
strictest  kind  of  registration.  But  regis- 
tration has  not  led  to  confiscation— and 
Switzerland  remains  one  of  the  most 
stanchly  anti-Commimist  countries  in 
Europe. 

I  suppose  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  this 
argument  about  passage  of  reasonable 
gun  control  legislation  helping  the  Com- 
munists, but.  unfortunately,  there  must 
be  people  who  believe  it.  I  quote  it  only 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  irre- 
sponsible campaign  of  propaganda  and 
lies  against  this  sensible  measure. 

If  the  gun  lobby  were  to  carry  this  ar- 
gument to  its  logical  conclusion  the  first 
measure  they  would  have  to  take  would 
be  to  destroy  the  entire  membership  list 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the 
subscription  lists  of  the  dozen  or  more 
gun  magazines.  For  if  a  Communist  re- 
gime were  ever  to  take  power  in  this 
country,  it  could,  by  impounding  these 
various  lists,  instantly  be  able  to  compile 
a  nationwide  master  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  gun  owners. 

To  my  recollection,  none  of  my  col- 
leagues has  argued,  as  has  much  of  the 
far-out  mail  received  in  my  office,  that 
the  enactment  of  a  gun  bill  would  pave 
the  way  to  a  Communist  takeover  In  our 

But  they  have  argued  that  tha  pro- 


scriptions contained  In  the  measure  are 
too  severe. 

Among  other  things,  they  cite  the  so- 
called  inconvenience  factor,  arguing  that 
a  ban  on  the  interstate  mail-order  sale  of 
firearms  would  impose  undue  hardship 
on  farmers  and  ranchers  who  may  live 
far  from  any  gun  store  and  who  find  It 
more  convenient  to  order  their  guns 
through  the  mail. 

Even  if  the  inconvenience  factor  were 
a  reality,  I  would  still  say  that  the  sav- 
ing of  thousands  of  human  lives  Is  far 
more  important  than  any  inconvenience 
that  might  be  suffered  by  the  relatively 
small  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  gun 
stores  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
do  their  customai-y  shopping. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  in- 
convenience factor  is  a  myth. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  proposed 
legislation  i.solated  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers would  still  be  able  to  order  handguns, 
as  well  as  rifles  and  shotguns,  through 
the  mails.  The  only  difference  is  that 
they  would  have  to  order  their  handguns 
from  firms  operating  in  their  respective 
state,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
State  in  this  Union  that  does  not  have 
such  an  outlet.  If  there  is,  I  do  not  know 
about  it.  They  can  order  from  Sears, 
Roebuck;  they  can  order  from  Montgom- 
ei-y  Ward— and  I  do  not  make  a  point  of 
selecting  those  two.  There  are  others.  I 
know.  My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  are  outlets  in  evei-y  State. 

I  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  incon- 
venient—just a  little  inconvenient.  But  it 
is  inconvenient  to  have  to  buy  an  auto- 
mobile license.  It  is  inconvenient  to  pay 
taxes  We  all  suffer  many  little  incon- 
veniences in  order  to  achieve  a  belter 
ordered  society,  and  to  save  lives  and 
curb  crime. 

Some  of  the  oi3ponent.s  of  the  bill— the 
more  reasonable  and  sensible  ones— have 
also  argued  that  it  is  not  guns  that  kill 
people,  but  the  criminals  behind  the  guns. 
And  thev  have  further  argued  that,  crim- 
inals being  what  they  are,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  weaiwns  despite  any 
laws  which  we  may  enact. 

The  basic  fallacy  in  this  argument  is 
it  lumps  all  gun  criminals  together  In  a 
.single  criminal  categoiy. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  hardened  crim- 
inal, the  so-called  professional,  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  weajwns  no  matter 
what  laws  we  may  pass.  But  the  great 
majoritv  of  those  involved  in  gun  crimes 
are  not  prof essional  criminals.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  amateur  criminals,  .some 
of  them  one-time  offenders,  some  of 
them  "hopped-up"  juveniles  Involved  in 
their  first  breach  of  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  these  amateur  criminals, 
it  is  frequently  the  weapdn  that  kills 
rather  than  the  criminal  himself.  The 
professional  criminal— and  I  have  knowm 
some,  I  have  spent  some  part  of  my  lite 
in  criminal  work— will  not  attempt  to 
hold  up  an  old  man  for  the  paltry  few 
dollars  he  mav  have  in  his  pocket,  and 
then  if  he  encounters  any  resistance, 
panic  and  fire.  He  does  not  operate  that 

way.  ,       o    J      «■ 

But  every  year  there  are  hundreds  ol 
murders  perpetrated  in  precisely  this  way 
by  amateur  criminals— by  kids,  young- 
sters, and  juveniles. 
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The  professional  criminal,  sad  to  re- 
late, is  frequently  a  man  of  better  than 
average  intelligence.  The  amateur  crim- 
inal, on  the  other  hand,  is,  more  fre- 
quently than  not,  a  person  of  inferior 
intelligence  and  mferlor  initiative  who 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
gun  for  himself  if  the  law  placed  a  few 
obstacles  in  iiis  way.  instead  of  making 
it  so  incredibly  easyito  obtain  weapons 
of  all  kinds,  singly  or  in  wholesale 
quantities. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  makes  the  gun  so  deadly  a  weapon, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  amateur 
criminal,  is  that  it  is  so  terrifyingly  easy 
to  kill  with  a  gun.  As  any  psychiatrist  can 
confirm,  it  requires  far  less  psychological 
effort  to  stand  back  at  a  distance  and 
simply  pull  a  trigger  than  it  does  to 
plunge  a  knife  into  another  man's  body. 
Because  of  the  terrible  ease  with  which 
guns  can  be  used,  it  is  true  in  countless 
cases  of  murder  and  aggrevated  assault 
that  it  is  not  the  finger  that  pulls  the 
trigger,  but  the  trigger  that  pulls  the 
finger. 

Tlw  opponents  of  the  gun  bill  have 
also  argued  that  there  is  no  firm  evidence 
that  stricter  control  over  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms would  effectively  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  crimes  of  violence.  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  this  argument.  I  simply  do  not 
understand  it,  because  in  making  it.  they 
fly  full  in  the  face  of  every  statistic,  na- 
tional and  international. 

Surely  there  is  an  unchallengeable  les- 
son to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  those 
coimtries  that  have  tight  regulations 
governing  the  sale  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms, have  far  lower  crime  rates  than 
we  have:  and  from  the  further  fact  that, 
in  our  own  country,  those  States  that 
have  tight  gim  laws  suffer  from  far  fewer 
murders  and  other  gun  crimes,  per 
100,000  people,  than  those  States  that 
have  no  gun  laws  or  ineffective  gun  laws 
or  none  at  all.  or  practically  none. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  do  not  claim  that  en- 
acting a  Federal  gun  law  will  curb  all 
gun  crimes  overnight  or,  for  that  matter, 
at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future.  But 
I  do  maintain  that  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial inroads  into  this  problem  and  we 
can  curtail  it  dramatically.  I  believe,  so 
the  future  generations  will  not  be 
victimized  by  the  mail  order  gun 
murderer,  or  by  the  street  robber  who 
obtained  his  Saturday  night  special  in  a 
store  just  over  the  State  line. 

The  facts  that  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  have  compiled 
over  the  last  6  years  have  convinced  me 
of  the  need  for  the  controls  called  for 
in  title  IV.  I  can  only  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  convey  to  the  Senate  the  terrible 
urgency  of  the  need. 

There  are  stronger  voices  that  will  be 
speaking  on  this  matter  later,  but  I 
'.vQuld  like  to  outline  briefly  for  the 
Record  the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

Generally  speaking,  they  are  compre- 
hensive and  detailed,  as  they  must  be  if 
they  are  to  be  effective. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  provisions 
are  also  controversial.  But  controversy 
is  inescapable  when  we  are  charting  a 
new  course  for  effective  Federal  control. 

-■Acknowledging  this.  I  am  convinced 
that    the   legislation   now   before   us   is 


neither  imreasonable  nor  imprudent.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  imprudence  of  the 
worst  kind  to  attempt  to  do  less. 

Let  me  now  take  each  major  provision 
of  my  legislation  and  explain  why  it  is 
needed,  what  its  intent  is,  and  what  its 
impact  will  be. 

1.    THE   PROHIBITION    OF   THE    INTERSTATE    MAIL- 
ORDER   sA,E    OP    HANDGUNS 

First,  title  IV  would  prohibit  the  inter- 
state maU  order  sale  of  all  firearms  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns  to  nonlicensed 
individuals. 

At  the  present  tme,  as  I  have  tried  to 
point  out,  any  person,  no  matter  what  his 
age  or  what  his  background  can  purchase 
firearms,  singly  or  in  quantity,  by  the 
simple  device  of  filling  out  a  coupon  and 
sending  it  in  to  a  mail-order  house. 

The  following  facts,  I  believe,  docu- 
ment the  need  for  the  mail-order  pro- 
scriptions in  the  bill. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  in 
1965  proved  that  of  4.069  Chicago  mail 
order  gun  consignees  from  just  two  deal- 
ers, 948  had  prior  criminal  records  which 
would  have  precluded  them  from  pur- 
chasing weapons  in  that  city.  Thus,  a 
significant  number  of  criminals,  one 
quarter  of  the  total  number  of  mail  order 
consignees,  received  mail-order  guns.  The 
criminal  careers  of  these  consignees  run 
the  gamut  of  serious  crimes,  including 
murder. 

The  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey 
told  the  subcommittee,  in  a  survey  of 
mail-order  gun  recipients  in  his  State, 
that  40  percent  of  the  guns  sold  in  this 
manner  were  sold  to  persons  without  per- 
mits, a  requirement  of  New  Jersey  law 
that  was  ignored.  Further,  he  indicated 
that  in  44  percent  of  the  cases  where 
permits  were  not  issued,  the  person  had 
a  prior  criminal  record. 

Additional  testimony  by  witnesses  from 
Philadelphia,  New  York.  Atlanta,  St. 
Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, attested  to  the  circumvention  of 
their  laws  by  the  interstate  traffic  in 
mail-order  guns. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, the  subcommittee  obtained  fur- 
ther documentation  of  this  problem 
through  independent  investigations  and 
inquiries. 

We  found  that  25  percent  of  the  mail- 
order gun  recipients  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  criminal  records  prior  to 
the  time  of  ordering  and  receiving  mail- 
order guns. 

In  Indiana,  10  percent  of  the  con- 
signees had  prior  criminal  records. 

In  Connecticut,  13  percent  of  them  had 
such  records. 

And  so  it  goes  across  the  Nation. 

The  statistics,  in  themselves,  may  be 
cold  and  undramatic. 

It  might  help  to  inject  a  bit  more 
meaning  into  them  if  we  pause  to  visual- 
ize a  few  of  the  cases  in  this  category  of 
death  by  mail  order — the  killing  of  a 
14-year-old  boy  in  Virginia,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  an  entire  family  in  suburban  Balti- 
more, a  double  murder  of  a  mother  and 
son  in  Massachusetts,  or  a  slain  Presi- 
dent, all  prematurely  and  brutally  cut 
down  with  mail-order  guns. 

2.    THE    PROHIBITION    OF    HANDGUN    SALES    TO 
NON-STATE    RESIDENTS 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  major  section 
of  title  rv  which  will  prohibit  the  over- 


the-counter  sale  of  all  firearms  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns  to  nonresidents 
of  any  given  State. 

This  is  a  serious  area  of  criminal  abuse 
of  firearms.  Perhaps  the  most  thorough 
inquiry  ever  undertaken  into  the  sources 
of  guns  used  in  crime.*;  across  the  country 
concerns  this  very  problem. 

During  the  subcommittee's  1965  hear- 
ings on  Federal  gim  control  legislation, 
the  commissioner  of  public  safety  of 
Massachusetts  referred  to  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  completely  documen- 
tation at  the^tate  level  of  just  where 
and  how  criminals  obtain  firearms.  He 
te.stified  that  over  a  10-year  period,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  had  traced 
87  percent  of  the  4,506  guns  that  had 
been  used  in  the  commission  of  crimes 
in  his  State  to  purchases  made  outside 
of  Massachusett.-;.  Massachuetts  requires 
that  a  permit  be  obtained  to  purchase 
handguns.  But  this  law  was  rendered 
useless  and  futile  because  of  the  ready 
availability  of  guns  in  neighboring  States 
with  no  guns  laws. 

One  Massachusetts  criminal  bought 
nine  snub-nosed  revolvers  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  using  a  fictitious  name  each 
time.  Sub.sequently  two  of  the  guns  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  George  Mc- 
Laughlin, one  of  the  FBI's  10  most- 
wanted  criminals. 

Another  case  concerned  a  16-year-oId 
youth,  who  traveled  to  another  State, 
which  I  shall  not  identify,  and  he  bought 
three  handguns  and  then  sold  them  to 
youths  who  used  them  in  crimes  in  the 
greater  Boston  area. 

Should  the  laws  of  the  States  be  con- 
travened and  abused  in  this  manner?  I 
leave  the  an.swer  to  Senators.  Is  this 
fair?  Is  this  right?  Is  this  intelligent? 

Why,  it  makes  a  mockery  of  State 
control  of  firearms,  and,  for  that  matter, 
of  State  rights  in  general. 

We  know  of  a  similar  situation  in  De- 
troit. Mich.  Just  1  week  prior  to  the  riot- 
ing which  ravaged  that  city  in  July  of 
1967.  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Wayne 
Coimty,  which  includes  Detroit,  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  relative  to  gun 
control  legislation. 

He  stated  that  90  of  every  100  guns 
confiscated  by  the  Detroit  police  from 
lawbreakers  are  not  registered  in  De- 
troit. Tills  mean.<;  that  these  firearms 
were  not  purchased  in  Detroit,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  laws  of  that  State  require  that  a 
permit  be  obtained  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun and  that  such  sales  be  registered. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  said  that  the 
majority  of  these  unregistered  guns  were 
traced  to  purclia.sers  in  a  nearby  city  in 
a  neighboring  State  which  appears  to 
serve  as  the  unofficial  armory  for  De- 
troit's gun-toting  citizens.  In  this  State, 
by  the  way.  gun  controls  are  nonexistent. 

Subsequent  to  the  Detroit  disturbances, 
the  subcommittee  compiled  the  case  his- 
tories of  those  persons  who  had  been 
arrested  on  gun  charges  during  the  riot- 
ing. Their  arrest  records  prove  that 
many  of  them  who  had  criminal  records 
prior  to  the  rioting  had  i3urchased  their 
firearms  outside  of  Detroit  and  then 
brought  them  into  Detroit. 

Additional  witnesses  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  testified  with  regard 
to  the  problem  of  nonresident  purchases 
of  crime  guns. 
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Specific  instances  of  persons  traveling 
outside  of  their  residence  jurisdiction  to 
buy  guns  which  were  then  used  in  crimes 
of  violence  "back  home"  were  cited  by 
police  officials  from  Wa.shington.  D.C., 
Los  Angeles,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey 
cited  a  survey  of  nonresident  purchase 
of  handguns  by  residents  of  that  State. 
Twenty-seven  persons  using  New  Jer- 
ss-y  addresses  purchased  65  handguns  in 
a  nearby  State.  Eight  of  the  purchasers 
used  eitiier  fictitious  names  or  addresses. 
Five  used  the  same  fictitious  address, 
and  one  of  them,  who  purchased  12  of 
the  guns,  was  found  to  have  a  lengthy 
record  for  such  offenses  as  robbery,  ex- 
tortion, as.sault.  and  attempted  rape. 

Fuitlier  investigation  into  this  aspect 
of  the  I'loblem  by  the  subcommittee  le- 
vealed  tliat  gun  dealers  in  the  suburbs 
of  Wa.'^hington.  DC.  had  sold  significant 
numbers  of  their  weaiions  to  residents  of 
tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

One  major  dealer  in  the  Washington 
suburbs  sold  60  percent  of  liis  handguns 
to  residents  of  the  District.  40  percent 
of  whom  had  criminal  records.  They  were 
i:)er.sons  who  could  not  buy  guns  locally 
becau.se  of  their  criminal  background, 
and  they  simply  took  a  short  bus  ride 
to  another  jurisdiction,  with  lax  gun 
laws,  and  bought  their  guns  there. 

No  wonder  the  streets  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  are  so  unsafe. 

Just  recently  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
a  convicted  felon  made  several  trips  to 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  to  buy  handguns. 
Over  a  3-month  period,  he  bought  43 
of  them,  all  of  which  were  foreign  made, 
imported,  inexpensive  belly  revolvers.  He 
illegailv  .sold  30  of  the  guns  to  District 
residents  before  being  apprehended  by 
police,  who  had  been  alerted  to  his  ac- 
tivities by  authorities  in  West  Virginia. 
The  testimony  repeatedly  proved  the 
ease  with  which  any  criminal  could  pur- 
chase guns  utilizing  interstate  sources. 
The  examples  of  abuse  that  I  have  cited 
are  tvpical  of  a  nationwide  situation 
which  can  only  be  called  scandalous  and 
shameful. 

Clearly,  the  nonresident  purchase  of 
handguns  is  a  serious  problem  facing 
law  enforcement  and  one  which  con- 
tributes significantly  to  our  spiraling 
crime  rate.  ^,..i 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  prohibit 
this  illicit  activity  I  have  described. 

Yet.  the  impact  of  this  provision  on  the 
law-abiding  and  responsible  citizens 
would  be  small.  He  would  have  to  buy 
his  handguns,  pistols  and  revolvers,  in 
his  home  Siate.  And  he  could  simply 
note  the  make  and  model  and  order 
it  through  his  local  dealer. 

The  impact  on  the  criminal  com- 
tnunity.  however,  in  jiarticular  on  the 
low-grade  amateurs  who  constitute  the 
Lireat  majority  of  this  community,  would 
be  considerable.  If  these  provisions  were 
rigidly  enforced,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  many  of  these  amateur 
criminals,  as  I  describe  them— these 
doped-up  kids,  these  first  offenders  who 
get  into  bad  company— would  be  de- 
prived of  easy  access  to  guns.  And  if  they 
did  not  .succeed  in  finding  weapons  for 
themselves,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  be  discouraged  from  further  pur- 
suing their  criminal  career. 


Firearms  controls  at  the  State  level 
can  never  be  effective  until  this  inter- 
state source  of  firearms  for  criminal  pur- 
poses is  curbed. 

3.     THE     PROHIBITION     OF     HANDCDN     SALES     TO 
MINORS 

The  third  major  provision  of  title  IV 
would  prohibit  federally  licensed  dealers 
from  selling  firearms  other  than  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  persons  under  21  years 
of  age. 

This  i^rovision  it  is  obvious  will  help 
curtail  the  mLsuse  of  firearms  by  minors, 
which  we  know  is  a  problem  of  serious 
proportions  and  one  which  is  increasing 
each  year. 

In  1966,  iiunors  under  the  age  of  21 
years  accounted  for  35  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  the  serious  crimes  of  violence, 
including  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and 
ag'.4ravated  assault. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  our  arrestees 
for  murder  in  1966  were  under  21. 

For  robbery  it  was  52  percent  and  for 
aggravated  a.ssault,  28  percent. 

Law  enforcement  authorities  agree  al- 
most to  a  man  that  we  can  significantly 
reduce  crimes  of  violence  by  our  young 
people  by  making  it  more  difTicult  for 
those  who  are  crime-prone  to  obtain 
handguns. 

The  measure  I  am  proposing  calls  for 
the  outright  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
fircanns  otlier  tlian  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  anyone  under  21. 

How  would  this  provision  affect  re- 
sponsible Americans? 

At  the  most,  it  could  cause  minor  in- 
conveniences to  certain  youngsters  who 
are  mature,  law  abiding,  and  respon- 
sible, by  requiring  that  a  parent  or 
guardian  over  21  years  of  age  make  a 
handgun  purchase  for  any  person  under 
21. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  youngsters 
under  the  age  of  21  who  are  more  mature 
than  others.  However,  I  do  not  know  any 
way  to  legislate  fairly  in  this  area  except 
to  require  that,  if  they  are  going  to  have  a 
handgun,  the  parent  or  guardian  must 
buy  it  for  them.  Tliat  is  what  we  try  to 
do  in  this  bill. 

But,  I  believe  that,  if  a  young  man  or 
woman  decides  to  purchase  a  handgun, 
their  parent  or  guardian  should  be  aware 
of  the  purchase  and  should  approve  of  it. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  requirements 
of  this  bill  are  unreasonable,  especially 
in  light  of  the  continuing  increase  of 
crimes  of  violence  by  persons  under  21 
years  of  age, 

4.    REQUIREMENT    OF    IDENTIFICATION 

The  fourth  major  provision  of  title  IV 
requires  that  all  purchasers  of  fireanns 
from  Federal  licensees  be  required  to 
identify  themselves  by  name,  address  and 
age.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
much  to  ask. 

This  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  people  are 
required  to  establish  their  identity,  by 
producing  a  driver's  license  or  draft  card 
or  some  other  document  of  this  nature, 
on  many  occasions — for  example,  when 
they  make  purchases  by  check.  He  would 
be  required  to  identify  himself. 

Title  IV  also  provides  that  the  licensee 
would  have  to  record  the  identity  of  the 
purchaser  and  maintain  this  record  in 
his  files,  I  say  that  this,  too,  is  a  very 


mild    requirement    and    a    very    simple 
matter. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Fireanns  Act 
does  not  require  po.sitive  identification 
of  the  purchasers  of  firearms  from  li- 
censees. This  is  a  shortcoming  wliich  has 
been  documented  in  the  .subcommittee's 
hearings. 

The  use  of  fictitious  names,  addresses, 
and  ages  has  been  utilized  on  countless 
occa-sions  by  juveniles  and  criminals  who 
want  to  purchase  guns  anonymously. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  to 
show  just  how  easy  it  was  for  Lee  Hai-vcy 
Oswald  to  obtain  liis  mail-order  rifle 
under  fraudulent  circumstances.  That  is 
the  most  tragic  and  unforgettable  inci- 
dent of  its  kind,  but  believe  me,  there 
have  been  many,  many  more. 

Other  examples  come  readily  to  mind. 

There  was  the  case  involving  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  two  Lahti  antitank  uuns  by  a 
gang  of  bank  robbers  who  u.sed  them  to 
blast  oi>en  the  safe  at  the  Brinks  Co..  in 
Syracu.se,  N.Y. 

There  was  the  ca.se  of  the  two  Los 
Angeles  police  killers  who  bought  guns 
under  fictitious  names  in  Nevada. 

There  was  the  ca.se  of  a  New  York  felon 
who  purcha.sed  12  guns  in  Maryland 
using  a  New  Jersey  addre.ss. 

There  was  the  Boston  criminal  who 
traveled  through  New  Hampshire  buying 
guns  under  fictitious  names. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

By  providing  for  this  elementary  meas- 
ure of  control,  this  measure  would  not 
only  give  us  an  enforceable  law.  but  a  law 
that  would  be  tremendously  lieipful  to 
law  enforcement  in  general,  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

5.    I  HE  LICENSING   OF   MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS.   AND   DEALEHS 

The  fifth  major  provision  of  title  IV  re- 
quires that  all  dealers,  manufacturers, 
and  importers  of  firearms,  destructive 
devices,  and  destructive  device  ammuni- 
tion be  licensed. 

Virtually  all  dealers  today  are  feder- 
ally licensed,  but  this  iDrovision  would 
serve  to  make  licensing  universal. 

Beyond  this,  it  establishes  certain 
minimum  standards  that  must  be  met  by 
applicants  for  licenses.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act.  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  the  granting  of  licenses  are.  at 
the  best,  nominal:  at  the  worst,  mean- 
ingless. For  example,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished age  requirement  in  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  It  does  not  even  require 
that  the  applicant  be  in  the  firearms 
business.  The  license  fee  is  now  SI  for 
dealers  and  only  S25  for  manufacturers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  IV,  and 
applicant  for  a  Federal  license  would 
have  to  be  21  years  of  age. 

He  could  not  be  a  felon  or  a  fugitive — 
which  is  also  a  requirement  of  existing 
law. 

He  would  be  required  to  have  a  place 
of  business,  and  assurance  would  have 
to  be  given  that  he.  in  fact,  intended  to 
begin  his  business  operations  during  the 
tei-m  of  the  license  applied  for.  Certainly, 
these  are  reasonable  things  to  ask. 

An  applicant  for  a  dealers  license 
would  be  required  to  pay  an  initial  fee  of 
S25  to  partially  defray  the  costs  of  inves- 
tigation, and  an  aimual  renewal  fee  of 
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$10  to  cover  the  administrative  expense 
of  processing  and  issuing  renewals. 

A  manufacturer  or  importer  applying 
for  a  license  would  be  required  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $500  I  think  that  is  not 
too  much  for  a  person  who  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  or  manufacturing  fire- 
arms. 

Now.  it  has  been  insidiously  inferred 
that  I  am  in  some  kind  of  "cahoots"  with 
the  sun  manufacturers  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  believe,  we  have  10  out  of  80 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  But  the 
fact  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  gun 
manufacturers  in  Connecticut  is  for  my 
pro:»sal 

Tae  yun  lobby  has  misrepresented  my 
bill  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  I  am 
used  to  lies.  But  I  particularly  resent  the 
lie  being  peddled  around  that  I  am  out  to 
help  the  Connecticut  sun  manufacturers 
when,  down  to  the  last  man.  they  oppose 
my  proposal. 

Fees  for  dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
importers  of  destructive  devices — and 
these,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  worst 
of  all— would  be  set  at  $1,000  annually. 

Fees  for  pawnbrokers  desiring  to  be 
licensed  would  be  set  at  $250  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

For  the  record.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
this  last  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  figure. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  pawnbrokers  are 
crooked.  But  the  best  advice  we  could 
get  from  the  law  enforcement  people  was 
that  the  figures  should  be  somewhere  in 
this  area  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  for 
setting  the  higher  licensing  rate  on  that 
kind  of  business.  In  any  event.  I  do  not 
make  a  big  thing  of  it.  If  pawnbrokers 
are  properly  controlled  in  the  area  in 
which  they  exist,  that  is  not  so  im- 
portant. 

The  intent  of  the  licensing  provisions,- 
including  the  establishing  of  standards 
and  the  setting  of  reasonable  fees,  is 
to  insure  that  only  legitimate  business- 
men, actually  engaged  in  the  firearms 
business  or  :ntending  to  engage  in  it.  can 
obtain  licenses. 

Another  reason  for  increasing  the  li- 
censing pro\'isions  is  that  our  subcom- 
mittee has  documented  countless  abuses 
in  the  licensing  area. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  25  percent  of 
presently  licensed  dealers  are  not.  in  fact. 
businessmen,  but  simply  individuals  who 
have  secured  a  SI  Federal  dealer's  li- 
cense in  order  to  ship  or  receive  firearms 
in  interstate  commerce  at  substantial 
discounts  or  savings  to  themselves. 

Then  there  are  the  gim  dealers  ^ith 
Federal  licenses  who  deal  from  the  trunk 
of  a  car  or  the  back  of  a  truck.  We  know 
of  one  case  of  a  man  who  traveled  around 
as  a  gun  dealer  peddling  his  wares  from 
a  truck  in  the  State  of  California,  after 
he  had  driven  across  the  countrj-  from 
Delaware  He  was  able  to  do  that,  because 
he  had  a  Federal  license  which  he  pur- 
chased for  SI. 

Problems  like  these  place  a  very  heavy 
burden  upon  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials Clearly  there  is  need  for  .stronger 
controls  upon  the  activities  of  fraudulent 
dealers  in  firearms. 

My  legislation  would  provide  those 
(X)ntrols  by  effectively  regulating  the 
Federal  licensing  of  dealers,  manufac- 
turers, and  importers. 


These  provisions  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  legitimate  businessman.  They 
are  intended  to  insure  that  it  is  he.  and 
he  only,  who  becomes  licensed. 

That  is  what  we  need  in  this  coimtr>- — 
legitimate  people  in  the  gun  business, 
and  not  fly-by-nights  who  can  get  a  li- 
cense for  SI  and  peddle  their  wares  by 
truckload  anywhere  in  this  countrj-.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  fly-by-nights,  the 
fringe  operators,  whom  we  have  come  to 
know  during  our  inquiries.  Under  the 
licensing  provision  of  title  IV  they  would 
be  eliminated — and  I  think  they  should 
be. 

8      PROHIBITINC    THE    IMPORT    OP    MILPTABY 
SURPLUS    WEAPONS 

The  sixth  major  provision  of  title  IV 
would  prohibit  the  import  of  military' 
surplus  handguns,  destructive  devices, 
and  other  nonsporting  handguns. 
Further,  it  would  regulate  the  import 
into  the  United  States  of  all  firearms. 

Although  this  is  an  area  of  contro- 
versy, I  believe  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence proves  the  need  for  the  enactment 
of  import  controls. 

The  first  point  that  must  be  made  is 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  sells 
its  own  surplus  anns  to  the  public. 

Why.  then,  should  we  allow  the  United 
States  to  be  the  dumping  ground  for  all 
of  the  cast-off  military  arms  of  the 
world? 

The  nations  providing  the  bulk  of  this 
surplus  armament  to  international  arms 
traders  for  import  to  the  United  States 
do  not  allow  the  sale  of  sui-plus  weapons, 
foreign  or  domestic,  in  their  ovm  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  the  bulk  of  the  surplus  im- 
ports which  would  be  banned  under  my 
bill  and  nonsporting  weapons.  They  are 
the  left-overs  from  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  Many  of  them  were  orig- 
inally made  in  the  United  States  and 
then  lend-leased  to  allies  during  the 
wars.  They  are  subsequently  imported 
into  this  country  as  parts  rather  than  as 
assembled  firearms,  in  order  to  evade 
the  high  import  duties  on  assembled 
firearms. 

When  imported  Into  the  United  States, 
foreign  sui-plus  handguns  are  frequently 
rebored  and  rechambered,  and  converted 
into  snub  nose  revolvers. 

There  is  no  legitimate  need  for  the 
continued  import  into  the  United  States 
of  such  weapons. 

Included  in  the  import  ban  would  be 
the  so-called  destructive  dences — the 
bazookas,  antitank  guns,  mortars  and 
other  heavy  armaments  of  war.  There 
has  been  little  opposition,  I  want  to  note 
parenthetically,  to  these  control  pro- 
visions. 

I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me,  if 
there  is  anyone  who  has  that  view,  what 
reason  there  can  be  for  importing  a 
bazooka  into  this  country  today.  Who 
would  like  to  live  next  door  to  a  fellow 
with  a  bazooka?  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  would  like  to  do  that. 

Another  category  of  weapon  that  would 
be  hit  by  the  import  ban  is  the  so-called 
Saturday  night  special,  the  inexpensive. 
easily  concealed,  .22  caliber  pot  metal 
pistols  and  revolvers,  and  the  blank  start- 
er gims. 

There  have  been  enough  starter  guns 
imported  Into  the  United  States  to  equip 


every  high  school,  college,  or  other  ath- 
letic track  event  for  the  next  hundred 
years. 

Clearly,  the  bulk  of  these  gims  have 
not  been  imported  for  sporting  events. 
They  are  imported  as  blank  guns,  and 
then  rifled  barrels  are  fitted  to  the  trame 
upon  entPv'  into  the  United  States,  to  be 
sold  eventually  on  the  street  corner  for 
S12  or  S14.  or  more,  depending  on  what 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  that  a  rifled 
barrel  starter  £,'un  ,vill  kill  a  person  as 
quickly  as  will  a  pistol  built  for  that 
purpose — and  .such  guns  have  been  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Testimony  from  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee bears  this  out. 

The  subcommittee's  current  inquiry 
into  the  background  of  America's  mur- 
derers has  established  that  it  is  the  in- 
expensive, small  caliber  imported  re- 
volver that  is  used  in  over  lialf  of  the 
murders  where  identification  is  made  on 
the  gun. 

The  impact  on  crime  of  the  import 
prohibitions  in  this  bill  would  be  sub- 
stantial. On  this  point,  law  enforcement 
leaders  throughout  the  land  are  agreed. 
The  attorney  general  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  attorney  general  of  California, 
and  the  chiefs  of  police  in  Atlanta  and 
St.  Louis  have  urged  that  the  traffic  in 
these  small  caliber  handguns  be  curbed. 
The  files  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  country  prove  that  50  to 
80  percent  of  America's  crime  guns  are 
foreign  imports. 

The  critics  of  this  provision  answer  by 
asking.  "If  guns  are  not  imported. 
would  not  there  still  be  as  much  mur- 
der?" I  do  not  think  so.  because  the  price 
at  which  these  imported  weapons  can  be 
brought  in  and  sold  is  .so  much  lower 
than  the  price  at  which  a  legitimate  gun 
manufacturer  or  dealer  can  sell.  Tliis 
makes  it  much  easier  for  amateurs,  low- 
grade  criminals  to  buy  them. 

If  we  seriously  intend  to  curb  crime  in 
America,  then  we  must  certainly  curb 
tlie  import  of  surplus  firearms,  especially 
surplus  handguns. 

What  impact  would  these  import  pro- 
\isions  in  my  bill  have  on  the  American 
.sportsman'.' 

The  weapons  which  would  be  prohib- 
ited are  not.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, sporting  firearms. 

Tlie  voice  of  .America's  sportsman — to 
give  the  National  Rifle  Association  some 
credit — the  National  Rifle  A.s.sociation 
does  not  e^'en  carr>'  advertisements  for 
these  Saturday  night  specials:  and.  in 
product  evaluation  studies,  the  NRA  has 
dismissed  these  weapons  as  inferior. 

Military  surplus  rifles,  such  ns  the 
well-known  Enfield  and  Mauser,  which 
are  used  by  America's  hunters,  could  be 
imported. 

There  is  certainly  no  intent  in  my 
mind  to  hinder  or  interfere  with  the  law- 
ful pursuit  of  hunting  or  recreational 
shooting. 

7.     THE    CONTROL    OF    DESTRUCTIVE    DEVICES 

The  seventh  major  provision  of  this 
measure  would  regulate  by  the  most 
stringent  controls  the  acquisition  of  the 
destructive  devices,  the  large  caliber 
armaments  of  war  such  as  bazookas, 
antitank  guns,  and  mortars. 
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I  do  not  feel  there  is  any  need  to  dwell 
on  this  matter.  I  just  cannot  imagine 
anybody  being  in  favor  of  having  these 
deadly,  dangerous,  useless  instruments 
around. 

Today,  under  present  Federal  law,  an 
individual  may  purchase  a  20 -millimeter 
antiuink  gun  with  the  same  ease  tliat 
he  would  purchase  a  .22  caliber  plinking 

rifle. 

Such  tolerance  .should  outrage  the 
sensibilities  of  all  intelligent  men.  It  is 
simi:)ly  insane  to  permit  it  to  go  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  of  the  situation 
because  it  is  a  specific  example  of  the 
laxity  of  present  law  concerning  the  reg- 
ulation of  these  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

Such  weapons,  as  I  say.  have  been 
abused  by  youngsters  in  California,  and 
also  in  New  Jersey. 

Such  weapons  have  been  used  in  rob- 
beries, including  the  virtual  blowing  up 
of  a  Brink's  building  in  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
This  provision  is  undoubtedly  the  least 
controversial  in  my  bill.  There  has.  in 
fact,  been  little  opposition  to  placing 
stringent  controls  over  the  acquisition  of 
these  weapons.  What  little  controversy 
there  has  been  involves  not  the  substance 
of  the  controls,  but  just  where  in  the 
Federal  law  such  controls  are  to  be 
placed. 

I  maintain  that  the  destructive  de- 
vices provisions  in  my  bill  are  in  order, 
and  that  they  should  be  placed  under 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  title 
IV  amends  and  strengthens,  has,  .since 
its  enactment  in  1938.  been  the  statute 
of  general  interstate  control  of  all  kinds 
of  firearms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act,  with  its  taxing  provisions— 
and  that  is  about  all  it  has — covers  only 
machineguns.  sawed-off  shotguns  and 
rifles  and  the  so-called  gadget  guns. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  does  not 
proscribe  the  sale  or  shipment  of  these 
weapons  to  felons  or  fugitives,  but  only 
imposes  a  transfer  tax  upon  the  transfer 
of  such  weapons. 

All  it  does  is  impose  a  tax.  I  say,  what 
kind  of  way  is  that  to  deal  with  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  sawed-off  rifles,  and  ma- 
chineguns? 
A  tax  on  them?  A  pox  on  them.  I  say. 
Anyone  should  be  punished  for  having 
any  .slich  a  firearm  m  his  possession,  and 
anybody  who  sells  one  ought  to  be  pun- 
lished  too.  except  if  it  is  being  put  to  some 
legitimate  use  in  the  law-enforcement 
branches  of  our  Government. 

It  will  probably  be  surprising  to  those 
who  take  the  time  to  read  what  I  have 
said  here  today  that  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition in  the  National  Firearms  Act 
against  the  .shipment  of  these  weapons. 
However,  there  is  a  prohibition  on  the 
interstate  transfer  of  firearms  to  felons 
and  fugitives  in  the  present  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 

If  title  IV  is  to  become  the  updated 
Federal  law  covering  all  firearms,  then 
its  provisions  should  clearly  include  those 
firearms  that  are  classified  as  destruc- 
tive devices. 

8.  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

The  eighth  major  provision  of  this  bill 
calls  for  increased  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  Its  provisions. 


At  present,  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
imposes  penalties  of  up  to  5  yeai-s  im- 
prisonment and  $2,000  in  fines,  or  both. 

It  is  my  view  and  that  of  the  admin- 
istration that  an  increase  in  tliese  pen- 
alties is  called  for  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
the  overall  goals  of  the  legislation. 

In  line  with  this,  title  IV  provides  for 
penalties  of  up  to  5  years  imprisonment 
and  $5,000  in  fines,  or  both;  and,  for  cer- 
tain specified  offenses,  such  as  the  willful 
shipment  of  firearms  for  felonious  pur- 
poses, a  term  of  imprisonment  of  up  to 
10  years  and  fines  of  $10,000.  or  both. 

rhis  concludes  my  discussion  of  the 
major  areas  of  title  IV. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
declarations  and  findings  section,  for, 
while  it  is  nonsubstantive,  and  simply 
states  the  problem  as  determined  by  the 
Congress,  it  is.  I  recognize,  controversial. 
This  section  simply  summarizes  the 
committee's  findings  over  the  last  6 
years. 

There  is  certainly  no  intention  on  my 
part,  nor  the  committee's,  to  critize 
America's  sportsmen  or  to  lump  sports- 
men with  criminals. 

The  declarations  and  findings  are  a 
straightforward  summary  of  facts  deter- 
mined to  be  true  by  the  subcommittee 
over  the  last  6  years,  and  adopted  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  report. 
Furthermore,  the  section  spells  out 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  i:)urchase  and  own 
firearms  for  lawful  purposes,  and  makes 
it  clear  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
interfere  with  those  rights. 

1  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  problem  and  a  factual 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  title's 
provisions  on  law-abiding  American 
sportsmen. 

While  there  may  be  some  emotional 
temptation  to  strip  the  bill  ol  its 
declarations  and  findings — and  I  hope 
there  will  not  be — I  see  no  objective 
reason  for  doing  so  and  urge  its  reten- 
tion in  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  I  have  documented  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  gun  abuse  in  this  country  and  I 
have  tried  to  pinpoint  those  areas  of 
abuse  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  correct  through 
the  enactment  of  proper  controls. 

I  now  urge  that  we  consider  this  legis- 
lation upon  its  merits. 

I  believe  its  merits  are  considerable 
and  that  it  is  preferable  to  any  other 
gun  proposal  that  the  subcommittees  and 
committees  of  this  body  Imve  considered 
since  December  of  1963. 

There  is  one  possible  misunderstand- 
ing of  a  procedural  nature  that  I  would 
like  to  set  to  rest. 

It  has  been  charged  that  title  IV  in  ef- 
fect repeals  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938  and  that,  in  doing  so,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  important  protection  of  this 
pioneering  firearms  law. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
point. 

Title  rv  does  transfer  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  from  one  section  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  another  section.  But  this 
is  a  far  different  matter  from  "repealing" 

it. 

It  transfers  it  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  where.  I  believe,  it  belongs. 
That  is  the  criminal  code.  And  we  are 


talking  about  the  criminal  misuse  and 
abuse  of  guns.  And  if  we  want  to  have 
reasonable  control  over  this  traffic.  It 
ought  to  be  under  title  18. 

I  repeat:  I  do  not  want  to  repeal  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act;  I  want  to 
strengthen  it  and  put  it  where  it  really 
can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  talking  about  repealmg 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  but  is  talking 
about  transferring  it  to  the  Criminal 
Code.  The  Senator  is  proposing  to  carry 
all  the  pro\1.sions  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  over  into  the  Criminal  Code; 
so  that  nothing  is  actually  repealed. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  i.s  exactly 
correct.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
asked  that  question.  It  is  very  helpful. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 
I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  under  title 
18.  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
strengthened.  I  do  not  want  to  repeal 
one  word  of  it. 

It  was  simply  my  wi.sh  to  transfer  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  as  modified  by 
title  IV,  from  title  15  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  title  18  of  the  Code,  for 
the  .smple  reason  that  it  properly  be- 
longs in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  or 
title  18  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
-  To  me  it  makes  sense  that  a  Federal 
law  designed  to  curb  the  flow  of  fire- 
arms to  criminals,  juveniles  and  other 
irresponsible  elements,  and  which  estab- 
lishes criminal  penalties  for  its  viola- 
tion, belongs  in  that  iiortion  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  contains  all  of 
our  criminal  laws,  rather  than  under 
title  15.  which  takes  in  all  the  Federal 
laws  pertaining  to  commerce  and  trade. 
This  is  not  basically  a  problem  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  This  is  a  problem  of 
law  rnforcemcnt  and  keeping  puns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  lunatics 
and  children. 

Any  firearms  bill  inevitably  bears  an 
incidental  relationship  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. But  it  is  immeasurablv  more  in- 
volved with  Federal  crime  and  law 
enforcement. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  measure  I  am  now  sponsoring  is 
sound  morally,  sound  juridically,  sound 
politically,  and  sound  by  ever>'  standard 
against  which  legislation  can  be  judged. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  its  enactment  would  be  a  major 
victory  for  the  cause  of  law  enforcement, 
and  that  it  would  over  the  coming  years 
save  scores  of  thousands  of  Americans 
from  death  or  maiming  at  the  hands  of 
trigger-nervous  criminals,  most  of  them 
juveniles  and  low-grade  amateurs. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  do  much  to  redeem  America's  rep- 
utation in  the  world  community. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  for 
every  American  that  our  best  friends 
look  with  horror  upon  the  violence  that 
Is  epidemic  in  our  countr>'  and  upon  the 
easy  traffic  in  guns  that  contributes  to 
this  violence. 

That  situation  does  not  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

On  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
recent  words  of  a  British  journalist  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Falrlie.  who  lives  In 
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Washington   and   who   truly   loves   our 
countr>'.  This  is  what  he  said : 

There  Is  an  element  of  violence  In  Ameri- 
can society  which  the  outsider  has  to  learn 
to  comprehend.  History  and  character  can- 
not be  reversed  and  changed  overnight.  But 
this  Is  no  excuse  for  allowing  violence  such 
an  easy  ^iccess  to  the  weapons  which  it  not 
only  needs,  but  which  actually  encourage  it. 
tempt  It.  Incite  It.  However  much  I  may  love 
and  admire  America,  its  gun  laws  come  near 
to  ruling  it  out  of  civilized  society. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  vote  for  this 
measure  on  the  basis  of  its  merits. 

I  appeal  to  them  not  to  be  misled  or 
cajoled  by  the  scores  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  with  which  a  power- 
ful and  highly  orgaiiized  lobby  is  at 
present — as  in  the  past — inundating 
Washington. 

I  appeal  to  them  to  weigh  the  facts  and 
to  weigh  the  statements  of  our  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  from  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  down. 

I  appeal  for  their  concurrence  in  the 
proposition  that  the  .sanctity  of  human 
life  and  the  prevention  of  crime  are  in- 
finitely more  important  matters  than 
the  negligible  inconvenience  that  our 
hunt(?rs  and  sportsmen  may  suffer  in 
consequence  of  this  bill.  I  appeal  espe- 
cially to  the  Senators  from  States  in 
which  fireai-ms  are  commonly  used.  I 
know  that  scores  of  thousands  of  decent 
law-abiding  sportsmen  have  been  iiiis- 
led  by  the  propaganda  of  the  gun  lobby 
and  I  wish  to  drne  this  fact  home.  They 
have  been  misled  by  the  National  Rifle 
A.ssociation.  with  its  vast  membership, 
and  its  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  un- 
scrupulous methods.  I  wish  Senators 
from  the  States  in  question  would  under- 
stand how  little  the  sun  lobby  really'rep- 
rescnts  and  how  much  they  have  dis- 
torted the  facts  about  this  legislation. 
.\nd  most  of  them  would  understand  it. 
I  am  disposed  to  lielieve.  if  they  read  the 
bill  caiefullv.         x 

As  the  Senate  kn>«,;s.  the  terms  of  the 
bill  which  I  oiiginayy  submitted  also 
applied  to  rifles  and  shotguns.  In  the 
course  of  a  i)rolonged  committee  debate, 
however,  rifles  and  sholauns  were  re- 
moved from  the  eoveiage  of  title  IV, 
because  I  could  not  get  that  bill  through 
the  Senate  committee  ifi  its  original 
form. 

In  my  opinion,  as  I  said  at  the  'time, 
this  was  a  mistake.  ?vly  conviction  has 
been  leinforced  by  the  fact  that,  only 
hours  after  the  committee  had  voted  to 
approve  the  measure  without  long  guns, 
the  news  came  that  Martin  Luther  King 
had  been  killed  by  an  a.ssassin  armed 
with  a  rifle. 

Crime  statistics  prove  that  long  arms 
are  used  in  more  than  one-thud  of  all 
gun  murders  committed  in  this  country. 
On  top  of  this,  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one can  remain  unconcerned  over  the 
growing  role  played,  in  the  cm-rent  epi- 
demic of  riots,  by  rifles  in  the  hands  of 
.so-called  urban  guerrillas,  many  of  them 
men  with  criminal  records. 

It  is  therefore  my  hope  that  title  IV 
will  be  amended  so  taat  its  coverage  will 
include  shotguns  and  rifles.  This  will  not 
be  easy,  perhaps,  because  the  gun  lobby 
has  been  so  successful  in  frightening  so 
many  decent  hunters  and  sport.smen  into 
believing  that,  if  this  title  is  passed,  they 
vill  not  be  able  to  engage  in  that  sport. 
But   I   am   nevertheless  optimistic  that 


they   will   support   this   measure   when 
they  know  the  facts. 

They  should  be  on  my  side.  They 
should  be  up  front  fighting  for  this  title. 
becau.se  it  protects  them  as  much  as  it 
protects  the  rest  of  our  society.  With  such 
an  amendment,  title  IV  would  closely 
parallel  the  gun  control  legislation  which 
I  introduced  in  1966  on  behalf  of  the 
administration. 

My  final  appeal  to  Senators  is  that 
they  vote  for  an  adequate  measure,  that 
they  vote  for  a  strong  measure,  that  they 
vote  for  title  IV  in  its  strongest  possible 
form. 

I  urge  them  not  to  miss  the  opportu- 
nity that  now  presents  itself,  because,  if 
the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  and 
if  we  fail  to  enact  an  adequate  measure 
in  this  ses.sion.  it  may  be  another  several 
decades  before  Congress  again  gets 
around  to  dealing  with  this  problem,  so 
vital  to  the  enforcement  of  uur  laws  and 
tranquility  of  our  society. 

One  of  this  Nation's  most  distinguished 
lawyers,  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  who 
is  from  my  State,  and  of  whom  we  are 
very  proud,  delivered  a  speech  last  week 
at  Georgetown  University  Law  School, 
and  I  quote  part  of  what  he  said: 

We  .-nust  at  long  last  get  Congress  to  stop 
(  owerlng  before  the  gun  lobbies.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  effective  gun  control  legislation 
in  this  country,  violence  will  be  so  much  the 
harder  to  contain. 

When  tl-ve  Congress  gets  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  It 
win  have  taken  its  first  significant  step  to- 
ward the  suppression  of  violence  In  the 
cities. 

Thus  spoke  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  lawyers  in  our  Nation,  a 
man  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend 
ai^d  my  neighbor, 

It^i.vas  a  statement  which,  I  know  as 
a  certainty,  reflects  tha  thinking  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens, 
including  our  gun  owners. 

It  was  a  statement  which,  I  am  equally 
certain,  reflects  the  thinking  of  virtually 
all  of  our  law-enforcement  authorities. 

It  was  a  statement  which  would  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  hundreds  of  newspapers 
which  have  called  editorially  for  strin- 
gent gun  control  legislation,  and  which. 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  represent  between 
them  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total 
newspaper  circulation  in  this  country. 

I  now  propose  that,  in  addressing  our- 
selves to  this  measure,  we  do  our  duty  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

Historically,  eveiT  time  a  solid,  work- 
able proposal  is  made  to  control  the  sale 
of  firearms  to  criminals,  assassins, 
.juveniles,  and  mentally  disturbed  indi- 
viduals, the  same  self-styled  keepers  and 
interpreters  of  the  Constitution  drag  out 
the  same  basketful  of  shopworn  argu- 
ments which  they  use  to  befuddle  the 
public,  boggle  Congress,  and  kill  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

They  have  succeeded  admirably.  Until 
now,  for  the  last  30  years  not  a  single 
piece  of  substantive  firearms  legislation 
has  gotten  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
debate. 

And  in  those  30  years,  the  criminal, 
the  assassin,  the  ouvenile,  the  sniper, 
those  previously  known  as  mental  pa- 
tients, and  certified  madmen  have  gone 
on  their  merry  way,  killing  and  maim- 


ing, oblivious  to  whom  they  owe  so  much 
for  their  license  to  buy  what  firearms 
they  will  to  vent  their  rage. 

They  are  probably  not  aware  that  a 
powerful  lobby  made  up  of  misled  sports- 
men, who  have  been  fed  a  steady  diet  of 
distortion  and  misinformation  on  fire- 
arms laws  and  the  need  to  advance  these 
laws  beyond  the  cowboy  and  Indian, 
horse  and  buggy  requirements  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,  is  responsible  for  the  great 
flreams  freedom  that  they  enjoy. 

I  am  periodically  bombarded  with  let- 
ters from  sportsmen"  and  'sporting 
groups."  It  is  clear  to  me  that  tho.se  who 
wrote  the  letters  are  unsure  of  them- 
selves. They  are  scared. 

Many,  for  example,  speak  of  "guns  for 
home  protection"  in  the  event  law  and 
order  breakdown,  not  realizing  that 
much  of  their  argument  is  the  result  of 
the  gunrunners  exploiting  fear  during  a 
time  of  civil  unrest,  and  suggesting  a  giui 
in  eveo'  home  as  a  solution.  When  a  per- 
son is  scared  and  unsure  of  himself,  he 
.should  not  be  handling  a  gun. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  such  let- 
ters. And  a  common  thread  runs  through 
them  all.  That  thread  is  fear.  The  gun- 
riuiners  discovered  it  long  ago.  And  they 
have  exploited  it.  This  year  the  biggest 
domestic  sales  of  arms  in  our  histoi-y  will 
be  recorded. 

That  is  the  effect  that  can  be  had  by  a 
powerful,  well-financed,  well-organized 
lobby. 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  Burdick  in  the 
chair) .  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that 
tl\e  gun  lobby  is  only  a  relatively  small, 
group,  and  that  it  depends  on  terror  for 
its  success.  It  moves  its  membership  to 
write  letters  to  legislators,  newspapers,  * 
and  Congressmen  by  telling  them  falsely 
the  law  threatens  to  take  away  their  fire- 
arms. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  plays  on  their  fear. 

The  members  tr>-  to  intimidate  the 
Congressmen  by  threatening  to  vote 
against  them  at  election  time. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  come  from  one  of 
the  largest  gun-manufacturing  States  in 
the  Union  and  the  gim  people"  in  my 
State  are  not  for  me,  or  at  least  none  of 
them  that  I  know  of.  They  work  very 
hard  against  me. 

It  interested  me  and  comforted  me 
that  one  of  those  large  gun-manufactur- 
ing companies  allowed  me  to  go  through 
its  plant  when  I  was  home  the  last  time. 
I  was  fearful  about  it.  and  I  did  not 
know  how  I  would  be  treated.  The  men 
and  women  at  the  benches  were  on  my 
side.  I  received  a  i;eartwarming  recep- 
tion. I  was  told.  "Do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
gun  lobbies.  Do  not  let  them  frighten 
ycu  out  of  what  you  know  is  light." 

Yes:  it  is  basically  a  system  built  on 
terror. 

And  remember,  at  all  times,  this  small 
group,  motivated  and  financed  by  the 
self-interest  of  the  gunrunners,  is  the 
one  who  has  succeeded  in  opposing  laws 
that  most  of  America  wants,  to  disarm 
the  criminal,  and  those  .similarly  un- 
qualified to  go  about  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Well.  then,  who  are  those  who  want 
good  laws,  who  want  the  wide-open  sale 
of  fiiearms  to  criminals  halted,  who  are 
sick  at  the  thought  of  Americans  aiming 
against  Americans,  laying  in  stockpiles 
of  weapons  and  ammunition  for  the  long 
hot  summer? 


Recent  editions  of  the  Congressional 
Record  are  replete  with  public  opinion 
polls  showing  that  more  than  70  percent 
of    the    American    public    are    in    that 

group. 

I  have  never  seen  a  legitimate  public 
opinion  poll,  regardless  of  how  the  ques- 
tion was  drawn,  in  which  the  public  de- 
mand for  tougher  firearms  laws  dropped 
below  65  percent. 

Hundreds  of  editorials,  from  both 
newspapers  and  broadcasters,  have  been 
spread  on  this  record  demanding  con- 
gressional action  to  toughen  Federal 
laws,  at  least  to  the  point  where  crimi- 
nals and  others  likely  to  use  them  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  cannot  put  together 
arsenals  with  which  to  prey  on  the 
public. 

The  Subcomnntt^  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency has  taken  thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony  on  the  need  for  firearms  laws. 
And  in  that  testimony,  law-enforce- 
ment officers  at  every  level  and  from 
everv  i)art  of  the  country  asked  for  the 
kind  ot  a  Federal  law  that  would  be 
workable,  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms,  and  a  law 
which   will  penalize   the  criminal. 

Responsible  law  enforcement  univer- 
sallv  supports  the  firearms  amendment 
I  have  attached  to  S.  917.  now  known, 
and  under  debate  here,  as  title  IV  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

There  is  no  other  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  that  has  such  support 
from  law  enforcement 

It  is  title  lY  which  they  most  favor, 
and  if  they  could  work  their  will  on  this 
Congress  they  would  include  rifles  and 
shotguns  in  its  provisions. 

Attorney  Geneial  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  when  he 
testified  before  this  subcommittee  last 
summer,  favored  the  legislation,  and  said 
so  repeatedly  though  he  considered  it 
minimal.  Much  of  his  testimony  was 
based  on  the  considerable  experience  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
its  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  a  stronger  firearm  law.  a  law 
tougher  and  more  comprehensive  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration  here. 
As  recently  as  April  23.  1968.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Warren  Christopher, 
speaking  again  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, strongly  endorsed  title  IV  and 
noted  that  Justice  would  prefer  a  bill  in- 
cluding rifles  and  shotguns.  Such  a  law 
would  be  "of  material  assistance  to  the 
States  in  the  discharge  of  their  lesponsi- 
bilities." 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Chris- 
topher's letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Office  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Geneiwl. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washi7igton,  D.C. 
DEAR  Senator  Dodd:  Piu-suant  to  your  re- 
quest, and  that  of  Senator  Tydlngs,  we  have 
examined  the  firearms  amendment  offered  by 
you  and   accepted   by  the   Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  at  ite  last  meeting  on  S.  917. 
CXIV 776— Part  10 


Basically,  the  .ancndnient  tmbodles  the 
provl.slons"  ot  Amendment  90  to  S.  1  except 
with  respect  to  long  guns.  Amendment  UO 
prohibited  the  interstate  mail  order  sale  of 
long  guns;  the  current  amendment  does  not. 
Amendment  9(i  prohibited  the  sale  of  long 
guns  lo  persons  under  18  years  of  age;  the 
current  amendment  does  not.  The  two  ver- 
sions are  otherwise,  with  minor  differences. 
virtually  identical.  Both  versions  speciflcally 
provide  against  any  adverse  Impact  on  State 
law. 

As  with  Amendment  90.  the  current 
amendment  does  not  require  the  registraUon 
or  licensing  of  rifles,  shotguns,  or  other  flre- 
iirms.  noi  is  It  directed  to  the  possession  or 
lawful  use  of  long  guns. 

The  Department  continues  to  believe  that 
Amendment  90  is  the  legislation  which 
should  bo  cn.acted.  If,  however,  the  Congress 
is  of  the  view  that  the  proposed  exemptions 
for  long  guns  should  be  adopted,  this  amend- 
ment is  technically  sound  lor  accomplishing 
that  purpose.  Consequently,  while  this 
amendment  does  not  cover  all  categories  ol 
firearms  which  we  believe  should  be  covered. 
it  Is  constructive  legislation  which  should  be 
of  material  assistance  to  the  States  in  the 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  i.s   no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Warren  Christopher. 
Deputy  Attornt;i  General. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
without  question  the  most  renown,  most 
respected  association  of  police  officials  in 
the  world  has  repeatedly  sought  a  better 
Federal  firearms  law. 

In  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  Mr. 
Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Tamm  said: 

Our  Association  feels  that  there  must  be 
legislation  enacted  which  will  be  effective 
in  stemming  the  easy  access  to  firearms  by 
individuals  to  whom  such  weapons  should  be 
restricted. 

This  group,  too,  asks  that  .rifles  and 
shotguns  be  put  back  into  this  bill  to 
make  the  controls  on  all  firearms  equally 
effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  2, 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.. 

Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.'iiiington. 

D.C.  . 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Although  I  have  writ- 
ten you  on  previous  occasions,  the  most  re- 
cent being  February  13,  1968,  expressing  the 
support  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  your  gun  control  legis- 
lation now  being  considered  as  Title  4  of  S. 
917,  I  wish  to  once  again  express  our  sup- 
port. 

Our  Association  feels  that  there  must  be 
legislation  enacted  which  will  be  effective 
In  stemming  the  easy  access  to  firearms  by 
Individuals  to  whom  such  weapons  should  be 
restricted. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  favorably 
consider  Title  4  as  a  minimum  requirement 
and  hopefully   will   restore  rifles   and  shot- 
guns in  the  coverage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Quinn  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tne  cnief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  most 
populous  State  in  the  Union,  Attorney 
General  Lynch  of  California  supports 
title  IV  wholeheartedly. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  Ap);il  26,  1968, 
General  Lynch  said: 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  recurring  pubUc 
tragedies  which  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
ranged use  oi  weapons  obtained  through 
channels  which  would  be  closed  by  this 
proposal. 

.  .  .  The  gun — both  as  a  threat  and  as  a 
means  of  protection — has  come  to  embody 
the  atmosphere  ot  violence  and  fear  which 
pervades  our  nation.  The  current  federal  pro- 
jvosal  will  not  dispel  this  atmosphere  nor  will 
it  remove  hrearms  from  Amenc.in  households. 
It  will  simply  provide  reasonable  federal  con- 
trols which  iiave  been  desperately  needed  lor 
many  years.  It  Is  a  step  toward  sanity 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  letter  be 
pnnted  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.State  op  California,  Office  i>f 
the  Attorney  General.  Depart- 
ment or  Justice. 

San  Francisco.  April  26.  1968 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

U.S.    Senator.   Chairman.    Subcommittee   on 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  As  President  Johnson's 
propo.sal  for  firearms  control  approaches  the 
Senate  floor.  I  v,-ish  to  reaffirm  the  support 
for  this  measure  which  I  first  expressed  be- 
fore your  CommlttPe  in  1965. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  recurring  public 
tragedies  which  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
ranged use  of  weapons  obtained  through 
channels  which  would  be  closed  by  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  gun — both  us  a  threat  and  as  a  means 
of  protection — has  come  to  embody  the  at- 
mosphere of  violence  and  fear  which  pervades 
our  nation.  The  current  federal  projjosal  will 
not  dispel  this  atmosphere  nor  will  It  remove 
firearms  from  American  households.  It  will 
simply  provide  reasonable  federal  controls 
which  have  been  desperately  needed  for  many 
ye.irs  It  Is  a  step  toward  sanity. 

My  concern  in  tihe  Spring  of  1968 — as  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  most  populous  .-state 
of  the  Union — centers  on  the  current  and 
continued  acquisition  of  fire.irms  by  extrem- 
ists, both  black  and  whlt«  We  find  that  ex- 
tremists persons  with  totally  distorted  views 
of  life,  persons  who  often  are  legally  barred 
;rom  purchasinc  firearms  in  Cilllornla.  con- 
tinue to  obtain  them  out  of  suite,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  mail.  This  i.s  intolerable 

Due  to  federal  Inaction,  California  last 
year  passed  laws  reeulating  the  sale  and 
possession  of  heavy  military  weapons — mor- 
tars, bazookas.  ::nd  anti-tank  guns.  One  of 
our  citizens — with  a  highly  unstable  back- 
ground— possessed  more  than  seventy  tons 
of  such  weapons.  In  the  past  few  years.  Call- 
forniti  law  enforcement  officials  have  en- 
countered literally  dozens  of  situations 
where  cjuantlties  ol  heavy  weapons  have 
been  found  in  the  hands  of  militant  ex- 
tremists. While  we  have  attempted  to  regu- 
l.'.te  these  weapons  in  California,  they  are 
still  freely  available  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try— in  quantities  sufficient  to  arm  military 
forces. 

We  also  have  faced  In  California  the  prob- 
lem of  extremists  who  have  obtained  federal 
firearms  dealers  licenses  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stockpiling  guns. 

Dally.  I  deal  with  the  law  enforcement 
problems  of  America's  most  urban  state — 
hundreds  of  miles  of  cities  strung  along  our 
western  coast.  In  such  an  environment,  the 
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uncontrolled  proliferation  of  firearms — due 
to  the  lack  of  proper  federal  controls — forms 
one  of  law  enforcement's  major  problenas. 
This  unseen  spread  of  deadly  weapons  pre- 
sents a  danger  which  can  only  be  estimated 
rrom  that  fractional  portion  which  we  are 
Able  to  detect.  It  is  a  danger  which  can  only 
be  properly  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  too  many  Incidents  of  criminals, 
ex-telons.  who  are  legally  barred  from  ptir- 
chaslng  hand-guns  In  California  and  who 
purchase  them  In  other  states  to  commit 
crimes  In  California  and  to  shoot  Cailfornla 
citizens.  One  such  case  involves  a  man  who 
now  sits  on  Death  Row  m  San  Quentln 
Prison. 

California's  firearms  laws  are  among  the 
most  enlightened  of  any  state.  They  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  of  our 
state.  They  are — at  ptesent — much  stronger 
than  the  federal  laws.  Yet.  we  can  only  do 
so  much. 

I  assure  you  of  my  wholehearted  support 
for  the  President's  proposal,  and  again,  offer 
any  assistance  which  I  may  provide  to  secure 
passage  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Lynch, 

Attorney  General. 

CITIZENS'    CRIME    COMMISSIONS 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  at  the  city. 
State.  Federal  and  international  level, 
public  officials  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  insistent  that  we  in  Congress 
enact  meaningfiil  firearms  control  legte- 
lation  which  will  offer  to  everj-  State  and 
Its  citizens  the  protection  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  regulation  on  the 
traffic  in  lethal  weapons. 

From  the  National  Association  of  Citi- 
zens Crime  Commissions,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  members  represent  some  of 
the  earliest  etforts  of  the  citizenry  to  for- 
tify the  resoixrces  of  law  enforcement, 
comes  vigorous  approval  for  stringent 
controls  on  firearms.  Several  of  these 
groups  are  25  or  more  years  old. 

They  are  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
Miami,  Baiti:nore,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Atlanta.  Bui  Dank.  Crown  Point.  Ind.. 
Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
3t.  Lo'ui5.  Waukegan.  Wichita,  and  Wil- 
mington. 

This  groups  message  to  Congress 
urges : 

Controls  provided  in  Title  IV  should  em- 
brace rifles  and  shotguns.  But  even  as  pre- 
sently drafted.  Title  IV  reflects  almost  unani- 
mous popular  sentiment. 

«iMERIC.\N  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Professionals  who  daily  confront  the 
anomoly  of  uiifettered  sale  of  fireaiTos  to 
cnmmals  and  children,  the  lawyers  of 
this  coimtry.  through  the  American  Bar 
Association,  have  for  years  expressed 
their  support  for  "strong  legislation  to 
restrict  the  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms." 

In  1965  and  again  in  1966  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation overwhelmingly  voiced  its  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  Their  1966  vote 
applies  to  this  pending  title  IV.  accord- 
ins  to  the  president  of  the  American  Bar. 
Mr.  Earl  F.  Morris.  He  continues: 

In  our  view  title  IV  does  not  meet  the  full 
need  for  legislation  in  this  critical  field.  I  am 
hopeful — 

He  concludes — 
-.ha:  the  Senate  will  amend  title  IV  to  in- 
clude rifles  and  shotguns. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  and 


the  attached  resolutions  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iri  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Bar  Association. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  26, 1968. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  As  you  know,  the 
American  Bar  Association  strongly  supports 
the  Administration's  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion of  which  you  have  been  a  leading  pro- 
ponent. 

After  careful  study  of  the  various  proposals 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  the  Crim- 
inal Law  Section  of  the  ABA  in  1965  rec- 
ommended support  for  S.  1592  of  the  89th 
Congress.  The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
ABA  voted  184  to  26  to  approve  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Criminal  Law  Section. 
This  vgte  was  taken  after  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  heard  a  debate  be- 
tween the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  a  sponsor  of 
the  1965  legislation. 

Again  in  1966.  the  House  of  Delegates  over- 
whelmingly voiced  its  support  for  strong  leg- 
islation to  restrict  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  firearms.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  two 
resolutions. 

While  Title  IV  of  S.  917  (substitute)  has 
the  support  of  the  Association  because  it 
would  be  covered  by  the  1965  and  1966  reso- 
lutions, in  our  view  Title  IV  does  not  meet 
the  full  need  for  legislation  in  this  crltlcaj 
field.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
amend  Title  IV  to  include  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  are  making  to  bring  about  reason- 
able regulation  of  firearms. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  F.  Morris. 


[Section  of  criminal  law,  August  1965] 
Firearms  Act 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  S.  1592,  89th  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
firearms  in  interstate  commerce  except  be- 
tween federally  licensed  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  importers;  to  prohibit  sales  by  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers  of  shotguns  and  rifles 
to  persons  under  18  years  of  age.  and  of  all 
other  types  of  firearms  to  persons  under  21 
years  of  age;  /to  prohibit  felons,  fugitives 
and  persons  ftnder  indictment  of  felonies 
from  shipping  or  receiving  firearms  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  to  control  commerce  In 
large  caUber  weapons;  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
handguns  to  residents  of  the  state  where 
purchased:  and  to  limit  the  unrestricted 
volume  of  imported  weapons. 

Be  it  ftu-ther  resolved,  that  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Law  be  authorized  to  present  the 
views  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on  such 
proposed  legislation. 


[Section  of  criminal  law,  August  1967) 

Law    Enforcement    and    Criminal    Justice 

Assistance  Act  of  1967 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion supports  in  principle  the  enactment  of 
S.  917  (and  H.R.  5037),  90th  Congress,  a  bill 
known  as  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  designed  to 
assist  state  and  local  governments  in  reduc- 
ing the  Incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jtistice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Law  is  authorized  to  present  the 
views  of   the  American   Bar   Association  on 


such  legislation  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

NATIONAL    COrNCIL    FOR    RESPONSIBLE 
firearms    POLICY 

Mr.  DODD  In  recent  years  the  prolif- 
eration of  firearms  of  all  types  has  been 
a  matter  of  extreme  concern  in  neigh- 
borhoods large  and  small,  in  community 
service  clubs,  and  in  national  organiza- 
tions. 

Prior  to  that  hot  summer  day  in  Watts 
in  1965  when  sniper  fire  and  araied  re- 
sistance emerged  as  a  part  of  civil  dis- 
order in  our  generation,  police  across  the 
country  asked  for  laws  that  would  place 
even  moderate  controls  on  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  extremists,  to  criminals,  to 
the  mentally  ill. 

But  since  that  time,  increased  volume 
of  the  sales  and  criminal  mi.suse  of  fire- 
arms brought  knowledgeable  people  to- 
gether in  an  effort  tO/do  somethins  about 
it. 

We  have  heard  from  them.  Their 
testimony  is  spread  on  the  record.  It  has 
been  available  to  those  who  would  Usten. 

Long  ago,  such  knowledgeable  and 
prominent  men  as  James  V.  Bennett, 
then  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  pleaded  from  the  base  of  a  life- 
time of  experience  in  penology  and  crim- 
inology for  a  law  to  limit  effectively  the 
free  access  of  criminals  to  firearms. 

After  his  retirement,  after  almost  30 
years  of  public  service,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned and  public-spirited  citizens 
joined  with  Mr.  Bennett  and  formed  the 
National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  largely  to  offset  the  power- 
ful national  gun  lobby  and  its  Wind 
opposition  to  realistic,  workable  firearms 
laws. 

I  received  this  telegram  last  week : 

The  National  Council  for  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy  urges  your  active  support 
ia  the  public  Interest^  for  Title  IV  of  Crime 
Bill  as  minimum  gun  legislation.  Also  urge 
support  of  Floor  amendment  to  include  long 
guns. 

That  IS  direct  enough,  strong  enough, 
and  clear  enough. 

It  is  a  forceful  expression  of  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  a  number  of  men  who 
qualify  by  experience  to  speak. 

Tliey  are.  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bennett 
who  IS  president,  such  men  as  David  L. 
Bazelon.  chief  judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; Dr.  Karl  Menninger.  of  the  Men- 
nmser  Foundation;  the  Honorable  J. 
Millard  Tawes,  former  Governor  of 
Maryland:  Dr.  J.  Elliott  Corbett,  direc- 
tor. Washington  Study  Program,  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  Rabbi  Maurice  N. 
Eisendrath.  president,  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congreeations, 

Mr.  President,  on  April  29.  1968  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  received  a  statement 
from  the  executive  comm.ittee  of  the  na- 
tional council.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  that  the 
full  list  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of- 
ficers be  printed  immediately  thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Council  for  a  Respon- 
sible Firearms  Policy, 

Washington.  DC,  April  29.  1968. 

The  public  Interest  demands  enactment  of 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  control  the 
movement  of  firearms  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
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approved  only  half  of  that  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  anti-crime  bill.  The  total 
public  interest  would  be  best  served  by  the 
total  proposal,  involving  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well  as  handguns.  By  prohibiting  inter- 
state sales,  this  would  assign  to  states,  local- 
ities, and  local  dealers  full  responsibility  for 
controlling  gun  sales  in  the  Interests  of  their 
own  areas. 

How  many  more  tragedies  must  the  Ameri- 
can people  endure  before  the  Congress 
recognizes  and  deals  with  all  the  dimensions 
of  tlie  firearms  problem? 

The  Congress  is  being  inundated  with  mail 
from  sportsmen  and  other  gun  owners  urging 
defeat  of  the  Administration  proposals.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  and  the  gun  clubs 
do  7io£  speak  for  the  nation's  sportsmen.  The 
appeals  to  Congress  from  these  sources  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
gun  owners  of  this  country,  and  cerUiinly  not 
the  views  of  the  great  majority  (over  70',.  )  of 
the  American  people. 

After  careful  study  of  the  firearms  issue, 
the  imperatives  of  public  order  and  safety 
in  this  matter,  and  the  many  polls  of  not  only 
overall  public  opinion  but  also  the  views  of 
the  nation's  gun  owners  ( who  lumiber  well  in 
excess  of  25inUlion),  we  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  urgently  want  the  kinds  of  con- 
trols the  Administration  has  proposed.  And 
so  do  the  majority  of  American  sportsmen. 

We  believe  we  speak  lor  the  great  majority 
of  Amenc^ins — but  more  than  that.  If  any 
organization  may  be  said  to  speak  for  the 
country's  sportsmen  on  this  issue,  our  cre- 
dentials sire  much  more  convincing  than 
those  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
its  sister  organizations  opposing  firearms 
controls  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern America. 

We  urge  enactment  of  the  overall  Admin- 
istration proposal  and  firmly  believe  this  is 
what  the  public  at  large.  Including  the  na- 
tion's legitimate  gun  owners,  earnestly  want. 

National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms  Policy 


board   of   directors 

Cleveland  Amory,  author,  columnist  and 
critic. 

Judge  David  L.  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon,  James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  {1937  to  1964). 

Hon.  Leonard  S.  Blondes.  Attorney,  member 
of  Maryland  General  Assembly. 

Erwln   D.   Canham,   Editor  m   Chief,  The 

CHRLSTIAN-SCtENCE     MONITOR. 

Dr.  J.  Elliott  Corbett,  Director,  Washington 
Study  Program.  The  Methodist  Church. 

Dr"  Lowell  Russell  Dltzen.  Director,  The 
National  Presbyterian  Center. 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  President, 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Dr.  David  Lanham.  Chief,  Legal  Psychiatric 
Services.  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  former  member  of  V.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord.  Bishop  of  the 
Washington  Area.  The  Methodist  Church. 

Paul  F.  McArdle,  Attorney,  former  presi- 
dent of  Washington,  D.C.  Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  Psychiatrist;  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Trustees.  The  Menninger 
Foundation. 

Rev.  William  R.  Moors,  Associate  Minister, 
Cedar  Lane  Unitarian  Church,  Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  President  of  How- 
ard University,  former  Deputy  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  United  Nations. 

Frances  Neeley,  As.wciate  Secretary,  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

David  J.  Steinberg,  Secretary  and  Chief 
Economist,  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  Inc. 

Hon.    Adlal    E.    Stevenson   III.    Treasurer, 

State  of  Illinois. 


Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Attorney,  member  of 
Cincinnati  City  Council,  former  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati. 

Hon.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  former  Governor  of 
Maryland. 

OFFICERS 

President,  James  V.  Bennett. 
Vice  President,  Leonard  S.  Blondes. 
Secretary,  J.  Elliott  Corbett. 
Treasurer,  David  J,  Steinberg. 

AFL-CIO    ENDORSES    TITLE    IV — WOULD    ADD 
LONGARMS 

Mr.  DODD.  On  May  1,  1968,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  again 
endorsed  the  need  for  strong  Federal 
fii-earms  laws. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  metiin  convention 
in   1967  and  considered  the  legislation 
then  pending,  S.  1,  amendment  No.  90. 
it  adopted  the  following  re,solution; 
RESOLUTION     50— AFL-CIO     Seeks     Strong 

^  FEDERAL    FIREARMS    LAWS 

Whereas.  The  uncontrolled  sale  of  firearms 
remains  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  crime 
and  accidental  death  and  wounding,  and 
was  a  factor  in  the  assassination  of  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 

Whereas.  The  number  of  Americans  hilled 
by  firearms  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  10  years  is  many  times  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  lost  in  Viei  Nam.  and 

Whereas.  Studies  indicate  that  a  high  pro- 
portion— possibly  one-fourth — of  the  persons 
who  order  guns  from  mail-order  dealers  have 
criminal  records  and  thus  could  be  pur- 
chasing firearms  for  illicit  purposes,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  ttie  AFL-CIO  actively  sup- 
ports federal  legislation  which — while  not 
curbing  the  hunter  or  gun  hobbyist — will 
bring  the  sale  of  firearms  under  at  least 
partial  control  by  banning  the  interstate 
sale  of  firearms  through  mail-order. 

However,  labor  does  not  see  in  title 
IV  all  that  it  would  like,  or  that  is  nec- 
essary. In  it5  May  1.  1968,  letter  to  me 
the  labor  organization  said: 

Title  IV  does  not  fuUy  meet  this  presump- 
tion, but  it  is  a  step,  albeit  a  small  one, 
in  that  direction.  Hence  we  favor  its  adop- 
tion. We  would  welcome  the  addition  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  the  coverage. 


Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  statement 
is  clear  enough.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and 
for  the  millions  of  members  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  is  both 
impressive  and  prestigious.  There  is  no 
question  of  that. 

As  for  myself.  I  can  imagine  no  more 
prestigious  endorsement  for  this  firearms 
legislation  than  that  given  by  the  wom- 
en of  America,  the  mothers,  those  who 
abhor  the  violence  they  have  seen  in  an 
armed  community. 

The  Genei-al  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  wliich  includes  over  15,000  clubs 
in  virtually  every  commmiity  in  this  land, 
calls  on  the  Congress  by  resolution  and 
by  letter  to  ban  the  sale  of  all  firearms 
to  juveniles  and  to  enable  the  States  to 
"have  effective  laws  which  will  control 
the  indiscriminate  sale  and  possession  of 
firearms."  They  ask  for  the  restoration  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  the  controls  of  title 
IV.  Through  their  president.  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Pearce.  the  federation  pleads  that  the 
Senate  respond  favorably  to  their  re- 
quest which  is  based  on  their  "desire  to 
have  our  comitry  a  safe  place  in  wh;ch 
to  live  and  to  raise  our  children." 
These  last  two  endorsements,  from  the 


General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  AFL-CIO  represent  millions  of 
mothers  and  fathers. 

These  two  groups  represent  the  mott 
widely  recognized  organizations  of  in- 
dividual citizens  who  have  the  most  im- 
mediate concern  for  safety  in  their 
streets.  They  are  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  this  Nation. 

We  must  not  fail  tc  pcrfoi-m  our  duty 
to  provide  them  and  their  local  uovein- 
ments  the  means  to  control  violence  in 
their  conununities  and  to  prevent  tne 
undermining  of  this  control  by  un.scru- 
pulou.s  gun  merchants  outside  their 
jurisdictions. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<~eiit  that  the  letter  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  be  piinted 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

General  Federation  of 

Women's   Cluus. 
Washington  D.C.  May  2.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairmim.  Special  Subcommittee  on  .Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Judiciary  Committee,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  is  the  parent  orga- 
nization of  some  15.000  women's  clubs  and, 
as  President  of  OFWC,  I  urn  representing  the 
many  thousands  of  members  of  those  clubs 
as  I  'write  this  letter  to  you.  Though  this  is 
ouly  one  letter  with  only  one  signature,  the 
views  I  express  here  are  not  only  niUie  but 
those  of  the  clubwomen  I  represent. 

Though  we  are,  of  course,  concerned  about 
the  total  crime  crisis  in  which  we  find  our- 
seflves,  the  views  expressed  here  will  be  con- 
fined to  only  that  section  of  the  Crime  Bill 
which  deals  with  firearms. 

We  want  our  States  to  be  able  to  have 
effective  laws  which  will  control  the  Indis- 
criminate sale  and  possession  of  firearms 
but  without  a  strong  Federal  law^^hlch  con- 
trols interstate  shipment  of  firearms,  the 
States  cannot  have  effective  gun  control  laws. 
We  need  a  Federal  law  which  will  provide 
strict  control  of  the  mail-order  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  firearms. 

Section  901(b>  of  Title  IV  states:  "that  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  place  any 
undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  fire- 
arms appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
trap  shooting,  target  shooting,  personal  pro- 
tection, or  anv  other  lawful  activity,  and 
that  this  title  Is  not  intended  to  discourage 
or  eliminate  the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes,  etc." 

With  this  guarantee.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
why  anyone  could  object  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

There  Is.  however,  a  provision  In  this 
legislation  which  we  hope  might  be  amended 
and  that  Is  the  provision  which  exempts 
rifles  and  shotguns  from  the  controls  which 
would  be  placed  on  other  types  of  firearms. 
We  are  concerned  also  about  that  provi- 
sion which  states:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or  deliver 
any  firearm  to  any  Individual  who  the  li- 
censee knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
if  the  firearm  Is  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle". 

One  of  the  objectives  of  a  gun  control 
law  would  be  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  certain  mUdlrected  juvenUee.  Ac- 
cording to  our  understanding  of  this  provi- 
sion,  a   JuvenUe   could   still    purchase    and 
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receive  by  mall  rifles  and  shotguns  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  parents. 

If  this  provision  stands,  it  seems  to  us 
that  any  gun  control  law  which  Is  adopted 
*'ouId  not  be  effective  in  an  area  of  great- 
est  need. 

We  know  that  your  original  bill  Included 
controls  on  rifles  and  shotguns  and  a  ban 
on  the  mall  order  sale  of  firearms  to  Ju- 
veniles. We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  have 
these  provisions  restored  in  Title  IV  of  S.  917 
on   the  Senate  floor. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  I  appreciate 
your  giving  consideration  to  our  views  which 
are  based  on  our  desire  to  have  our  coun- 
try a  safe  place  In  which  to  live  and  to 
raise  our  children 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Peabce. 

President. 

LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  WANTS 
STRINGENT     GUN     LAW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  on  May  A.  1968.  Roy  Wil- 
kins.  chairman.  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  supported  the  need  for 
tougher  Federal  laws  on  firearms. 

He  said  that  the  proposed  amendment, 
title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  should 
apply  not  only  to  handguns,  but  to  rifles 
and  shotguns  as  well.  In  Mr.  Wilkins' 
words : 

As  for  Title  IV,  the  gun  control  provision, 
we  feel  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  would 
apply  to  handguns  only.  It  is  Inconceivable. 
alter  the  murders  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  that  such 
a  measure  would  not  extend  regulations  to 
the  weapons  used  against  these  two  noble 
men.  We  urge  that  Title  IV  be  broadened  to 
cover  shotguns  and  rifles. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1.  amendment  No.  90 
and  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  S. 
917.  are  the  two  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Neither  of  those  proposals  is  com- 
pletely new.  They  are  outgrowths  of  more 
than  T  years  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  and 
many  untold  hours  of  patient  delibera- 
tions by  committee  members  as  the  sad 
unwholesome  stoiy  of  the  mail-order 
gunrunner  unfolded. 

We  traced  firearms  from  rusting  scrap 
heaps  in  post-World  War  II  Europe  to  a 
book  depositor^'  in  Dallas,  from  Iron 
Curtain  dumping  grounds  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Washington;  and  from  cellar  work- 
shops in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  to 
teenage  murderers  across  the  Nation. 

In  the  88th  and  the  89th  Congress  leg- 
islation was  also  proposed,  and  thousands 
of  hours  of  work  went  into  an  effort  to 
bring  them  before  the  Senate.  In  each 
case,  however,  the  opposition  to  any 
stronger  Federal  laws  prevailed. 

The  firearms  lobby  had  its  day.  The 
arguments  were  generally  the  same  then. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  all.  Some 
of  them  might  be  interesting,  though. 

We  were  told  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
:.ociation  and  others  that  the  defense  cf 
Amenca,  our  homeland,  would  be 
jeopardized  if  S.  1592  were  adopted  in 
the  89th  Congress. 

.Actually,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  Department  of  De- 
lense  spent  several  himdred  thousand 
doilai.s  studying  the  problem,  and  this  is 
■.v.aat  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S  McNamara  had  to  say : 


The  Secretary  of  E>efense, 

Washington.  April  30,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  refers  to  Mr.  Carl 
L.  Perlan's  letter  of  April  14,  1965,  extending 
me  an  invitation  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee on  May  19,  1965,  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  S.  1592,  'To  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act." 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Stephen  Ailes,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  response  to  your  in- 
vitation, and  to  cover  in  detail  the  specific 
items  which  are  listed  In  the  letter  of  April 
14,  1965. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  S.  1592.  No  function 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  in  any 
way  impaired  by  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. More  realistic  Federal  control  of  the 
distribution  of  firearms  In  the  stream  of 
commerce  between  the  States  and  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  states  is  clearly 
in  our  best  national  Interest. 

Beyond  the  official  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense,   I   would   like   to  add  my 
deep,   personal  conviction  about  the  desira- 
bility of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

During  the  same  hearings  in  the  89th 
Congress,?  on  S.  1592,  there  was  again 
strong  support  from  civil  and  religious 
groups.  For  example,  after  patiently  lis- 
tening to  the  arguments  against  a  law 
that  would  disarm  the  criminal.  Rabbi 
Harold  P,  Smith  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing the  Rabbinical  Counsel  of  America, 
sent  the  following  statement: 
Statement   op   Rabbi    Harold   P.    Smith   of 

Chicago.    111.,    Representing    Rabbinical 

Council  of  America 

As  national  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Legislative  Matters  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America,  I  represent  approxi- 
mately 900  orthodox  rabbis.  As  cochairman. 
also,  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Rabbis,  I  speak  for  150 
rabbis  of  Chicago — reform,  conservative,  and 
orthodox— ^who  have  authorized  me  to  rep- 
resent them  here. 

Tliey  have  aslced  me  to  express  here  our 
strong  endorsement  of  Senate  bill  1592,  pro- 
posed by  the  Honorable  Senator  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  endorse- 
ments from  representatives  of  the  public 
who  seek,  indeed  demand,  something  be 
done  about  the  dangerous  domestic  arms 
race  now  in  full  swing — and  based  al- 
rnost  wholly  on  fear — is  overwhelming. 

I  have  discussed  many  times  these  en- 
dorsements, actually  pleas  by  a  public 
concerned  about  public  safety  and  the 
civil  rights  of  all  the  people. 

I  will  continue  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  until  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  people  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  a  sane  domestic  fire- 
arms law. 

The  most  logical  place  for  the  true 
voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard  is  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  impression  that  rural 
America  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
to  stall  firearms  legislation. 

But  that  is  only  the  impression,  not 
the  fact.  Rural  newspapers,  many  of 
them  in  small  towns  with  small  circula- 
tions, have  endorsed  this  legislation. 


The  Prairie  Farmer,  serving  the  Plains 
States  and  with  a  circulation  of  about 
400,000,  supports  this  legislation.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  poll,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  reliable  and  respected 
gages  of  rural  attitudes,  wholeheartedly 
supported  this  legislation. 

I  received  a  letter  just  this  week  from 
the  National  Grange  endorsing  the  pro- 
vision title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 
The  Grange  said: 

After  a  careful  study  of  your  proposal,  we 
would  conclude  that  it  falls  within  the  area 
defined  by  Grange  Resolutions  and,  there- 
fore, would  support  Its  Intention  and  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

National  Grange, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  6. 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  position  of  the 
National  Grange  concerning  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  firearms  is  that  there  should  be 
no  licensing  on  the  guns  that  are  used  for 
hunting  purposes,  nor  should  there  be  any 
restriction  on  the  ownership  or  possession 
of  these  guns. 

However,  the  Grange  also  says  in  its  Reso- 
lutions that  we  would  support  legislation  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  or  possession  of  hand 
guns  and  other  weapons  by  minors,  felons, 
.ind  those  with  a  history  of  mental  illness. 
We  note  that  this  last  item  apparently  Is  not 
covered  in  the  language  of  the  bill  which  you 
propose  to  oSer  as  an  amendment. 

After  a  careful  study  of  your  proposal,  we 
would  conclude  that  it  falls  within  the  area 
defined  by  Grange  Resolutions  and,  there- 
fore, would  support  its  intention  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Harry  L.  Graham. 
Legislative  Representative. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  through  the 
more  than  6  years  that  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  secure  more  adequate  Fed- 
eral firearms  laws,  we  have  had  strong 
support  from  religious  groups  and  the 
clergy. 

Indeed,  it  has  increased  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  On  May  3.  1968,  I  received 
a  letter  from  His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  Phillip  M.  Hannan.  archbis- 
hop of  New  Orleans,  in  which  he  shared 
with  me  his  concern  over  the  criminal 
misuse  of  firearms.  Archbishop  Hannan 
said: 

I  share  your  Interest  in  obtaining  effec- 
tive legislation  for  the  control  of  interstate 
commerce  In  firearms. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  encourage  you  in 
your  efforts  to  this  end,  and  I  certainly  en- 
dorse any  enactments  which,  while  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  responsible  citizens, 
forestall  the  criminal  misuse  of  any  type 
of  ordnance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  His  Ex- 
cellency shares  the  common  interest  of 
so  many  Americans  in  his  desire  to  see 
effective  firearms  legislation.  He  en- 
dorses legislation  that  would  effectively 
"forestall  the  criminal  misuse  of  any  type 
of  ordnance." 

He  is  also  concerned  that  the  rights  of 
responsible  citizens  be  safeguarded,  and 
so  am  I.  So  are  all  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  over  the  years. 


May  S,  1968 
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It  is  precisely  because  of  these  common 
concerns  that  support  for  the  legislation 
is  so  broad.  It  is  a  fact  that  responsible 
citizens  will  be  more  secure  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wholesome  hunting  and  recrea- 
tional shooting  as  the  misuse  of  firearms 
by  criminals  and  others  declines  under 
a  strong  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  Attorney  General  Louis 
J.  Lefkowitz  of  New  York,  who  has  one 
of  the  toughest  law-enforcement  jobs  in 
the  United  States,  was  recently  embroiled 
in  a  battle  for  stronger  firearms  legisla- 
tion in  his  own  State. 

He  was  beset  by  critics,  large  and 
small,  many  of  whom  were  inspired  in 
their  etlorts  by  the  national  gun  lobby. 
His  sensibilities,  in  addition  to  his  long 
experience  in  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  caused  him  to  take  a  strong  i^osi- 
tion  on  the  need  for  effective  gun  laws 
at  all  levels  of  government,  including  the 
Federal. 

Within  the  week.  General  Lefkowitz 
forwarded  to  me  a  statement  of  his  views 
on  the  need  for  a  strong  Federal  law. 
I  ask,  Mr.  President,  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  shocking  incidents  involving  the  use 
of  firearms  by  snipers  who  have  taken  the 
lives  of  policemen,  firemen  and  private  citi- 
zens during  recent  violence  throughout  the 
country  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  need  for 
greater  control  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
firearms. 

Obviously.  legislation  at  whatever  level  it 
is  enacted." Federal,  state  or  local,  will  never 
completely  eliminate  the  misuse  of  firearms 
by  some  individuals  but  something  can  and 
should  be  done  through  legislation,  to  pro- 
vide control  and  regulation  to  reduce  the 
promiscuous  iise  and  abuse  of  rifles,  shot- 
guns and  other  weapons. 

New  York  State  has  pioneered  in  enacting 
laws  to  control  and  regulate  the  possession 
of  pistols,  revolvers  and  other  concealed 
weapons  but  it  now  becomes  apparent  that 
further  action  is  needed  to  prevent  the  use 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  by  those  who  abuse 
the  privilege  which  the  law  has  extended. 

On  November  22,  1963,  a  sniper  firing  a 
rifle  from  a  window  shot  and  killed  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  August  1.  1966,  a  sniper  firing  a  rifle 
from  a  University  tower  killed  thirteen 
people. 

In  December  of  1966,  a  former  mental  pa- 
tient purchased  a  rifle  from  a  mid-Man- 
hattan store  and  an  hour  later  fatally  shot 
two  persons  in  Bryant  Park. 

More  recently  a  young  girl  died  while 
sitting  in  a  car  travelling  along  the  Belt 
Parkway  in  Brooklyn  after  having  been  shot 
through  the  head  by  what  was  possibly  a 
stray  bullet  fired  in  innocence. 

During  last  year.  19.000  Americans  died 
from  gunshot  wounds.  Countless  others  were 
wounded.  Many  of  these  were  New  York 
citizens. 

I  endorse  federal  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  mall  order  sale  of  all  types  of  guns.  This 
is  a  measure  which  I  hope  will  curtail  the 
proliferating  and  uncontrolled  retail  sale  of 
such  weapons  by  mail  order  houses. 

I  would  also  urge  greater  control  and 
regulation  of  the  purchase  of  firearms 
through  state  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  permits  be  necessary  for  their 
purchase  and  that  such  sales  be  registered. 
Such  legislation  should  provide  that  before  a 
person  can  possess  a  firearm  he  must  show 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  that 
he  has  no  criminal  record  or  history  of  men- 
tal disease. 


I  will  birougly  support  any  ellort  by  city, 
state  or  federal  legislative  bodies  to  provide 
greater  control  over  the  sale  of  all  firearms. 

While  legislation  at  state  or  local  level  is 
essential  any  measure  that  is  adopted  at  the 
local  level  would  be  of  little  effect  if  It  con- 
tinues to  be  possible  lor  anyone  simply  to 
buy  a  firearm  by  mail  from  another  state.  It 
Is  shocking  to  note  that  last  year  more  than 
a  million  of  the  two  million  guns  sold  In  the 
United  States  were  sold  through  the  mall 
order  route. 

Mr.  DODD.  Finally,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  written  a  letter  today  to  my  fellow 
Senators,  to  which  I  have  attached  a 
variety  of  material.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter,  with  attachments, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   letter 
and    attachments    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.   Senate,   C"ommittee   on  the 
Judiciary,      Subcommittee     To 
Investigate     Juvenile     Delin- 

ijUENCY, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  8.  1968 
The  Honorable  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  In  view  of  the  current  floor 
debate  on  Title  IV  of  S.  917.  I  am  enclosing 
for  your  consideration  additional  Information 
that  supports  the  need  for  the  firearms  con- 
trols proposed  under  this  title  ana  for  certain 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  during 
the  course  of  tlie  debate. 

This  material  which  has  been  reprcxiuced 
from  the  firearms  hearings  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  during  July  and 
August  of  1967  Includes: 

(1 1  A  memorandiun  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment (dated  August  11,  1967)  ouUlning 
some  of  the  reasons  for  an  amendment  I  in- 
troduced on  May  7.  1968  which  would  include 
rifles  and  shotguns  under  the  control  provi- 
sions of  Title  IV.  As  the  Department  indi- 
cates this  amendment  Is  particularly  neces- 
sary because  of  the  easy  conversion  of  long 
arms  into  concealable  weapons  for  criminal 
use  which  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Di- 
vision found  in  recent  Federal  firearms  vio- 
lations. 

i2)  A  summary  of  firearms  crimes  in  the 
United  States  based  on  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
These  figures  show  the  impact  of  firearms 
on  this  nation's  serious  crimes  against  the 
person.  Firearms  account  for  60'"  of  our  wil- 
ful killings,  they  are  used  in  40  ^<  of  our  rob- 
beries and  in  19"'."i  of  our  aggravated  assaults. 
(3)  A  list  of  the  number  of  persons  killed 
In  the  United  States  through  the  misuse  of 
firearms  since  1900.  I  want  to  emphiisize  that 
the  800.000  persons  killed  by  guns  surpass  by 
250.000  the  total  number  of  men  lost  in  all 
our  major  wars  since  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  list  includes  those  persons  who  com- 
mitted suicide  with  a  firearm  :>nd  those 
killed  accidentally  in  hunting  accidents  and 
the  like. 

1 4 1  A  list  of  reprints  showing  the  results  of 
eight  public  opinion  surveys  from  1959 
through  1967  regarding  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. These  polls  consistently  phow  at  least 
70^,  of  the  public  would  support  controls 
much  stronger  than  we  are  proposing  un- 
der Title  IV.' 

1 5 )  A  list  showing  that  virtually  every  state 
has  an  ample  number  of  Federally  licensed 
firearms  dealers.  This  supports  my  view  that 
restriction  of  the  mail  order  traffic  in  fire- 
arms to  licensed  dealers  would  not  be  an  im- 
position on  legitimate  gun  buyers  because  a 
dealer  is  v^lthln  easy  reach  of  the  vast  major- 
it  v  of  tlie  papulation. 

,6 1  Excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ephraim  R.  Gomberg.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission. 
Mr.  Gomberg  points  out  that  European  laws 
are  by  far  stricter  than  the  gun  conuols  such 


as  those  proposed  In  Title  IV  and  that  crimi- 
nal activity  with  the  use  of  firearms  is  al- 
most negligible  on  the  Continent  when  com- 
pared to  the  United  suites. 

I  hope  that  this  material  will  be  helpful  In 
your  consideration  of  tlie  firearms  control 
provisions  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  for  any  addi- 
tional iniormatioii  that  could  be  supplied 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  .subcommittee. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  1  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Chairman. 

August  11.  1967. 
To:  Commissioner. 
Prom:    Director.   Alcohol    and   Tobacco   Tax 

Division. 
Subject:  Justification  for  Inclusion  of  "I-ong 
guns"  m  Proposed  Controls  Over  Inter- 
state and  foreign  Commerce  in  Firearms. 
It  is   understood   that  Senator   Dodd   has 
asked  for  results  of  our  enforcement  activity 
under  the  Federal   Firearms  Act  tending  to 
show  the  need  for  additional  controls  over 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  proposed  in  S.   J   and 
.\mendment  No.  90. 

Strictly  on  the  basis  of  our  enforcement 
experience,  the  most  compelling  jrgiunent 
lor  including  long  guns  in  proposed  controls 
is  the  fact  that  they  can  be,  and  frequently 
;u-e,  converted  into  concealable  weapons  for 
criminal  use.  We  have  reviewed  200  recent 
firearms  violation  case  reports  and  found 
that  there  were  98  sawed-off  shotguns  and 
14  sawed-off  rifles  out  of  a  total  of  207  guns 
Involved  in  these  cases.  It  seems  obvious  that 
If  strict  controls  are  impKjsed  on  handguns 
without  Imposing  similar  restrictions  on  long 
'.^uns  the  criminal  element  will  continue  to 
iiave  ready  access  to  concealable  weapons  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  purchasing  an  un- 
controlled long  gun  and  converting  it  to  a 
handgun. 

The  controls  proposed  In  S.  1  and  Amend- 
ment No.  90  would  reduce  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  with 
criminal  records  by  prohibiting  Federally 
lice«sed  dealers  from  making  sales  to  felons 
and  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense  lor  .i 
felon  to  give  false  information  to  the  dealer 
concerning  his  cnmlnal  record.  These  con- 
trols would  also  afford  us  the  opportunity, 
now  htcklng,  of  assisting  the  many  states 
which  do  have  some  controls  over  purchase 
and  possession  of  "long  guns".  A  number  of 
.■-tates  do  have  a  minimum  age  requirement  or 
prohibit  the  purchase  or  possession  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  by  aliens,  drug  addicts,  or  per- 
sons wnth  a  record  of  emotional  instability 

Certainly,  there  should  be  some  restric- 
tions on  the  interstate  movement  of  'long 
fiuns"  to  juveniles.  S.  1  .ind  Amendment  90 
provide  for  controls  in  this  needed  area. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  sniper  ac- 
tivity so  prevalent  in  recent  cjviI  disorders 
throughout  the  country  requires  long  guns- 
hand  weapons  simply  do  not  have  the  ranue 
to  be  effective  in  such  an  activity.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  apparent  that  many  sunes  will 
consider  additional  controls  over  the  pur- 
chase and  possession  of  these  weapons.  Such 
controls  cannot  be  pffeciive  without  federal 
implementation. 

Harold  A.  Se«r. 

Brief  .Summary  of  Firearms  Crime  in  the 

United  States 
(Source,  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reixirts.   1966 1 

1  Murder  by  gun: 

(a)  G.552  gun  murders  in  1966  equaled 
GO      of  the  toi.a  number  i>l  murders 

(bi  5.634  gun  murders  in  1965  equaled 
.t7'.    of  the  total  number  of  murders. 

(CI  5,090  gun  murders  in  1964  equaled 
55',  of  the  total  number  of  murders. 

2  Rifle  and  shotgun  murders: 

(HI  1.747  persons  murdered  with  rifles  and 
shotguns  in  1966. 
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(b)  :.690  persons  murdered  with  rifles  and 

shotguns  in  1965. 

cp  1.527  j>erson8  murdered  with  rifles  and 
shotguns  In  1964. 

3  Percentage  of  gun  murders  In  Individual 
.states  11962-1965).  (Overall  murder  rate  In- 
cluded In  parenthesis)  : 

lai  States  having  gun  controls:  Rhode  Is- 
land. 24%  (1.4);  Massachusetts.  Zb'^c  (2.4); 
New  York. 32"o  (4  8) :  New  Jersey,  39  Tc  (3.5); 
Pennsylvania.  43%  (3.2). 

b)  States  having  minimal  or  no  gun  con- 
trol: Louisiana.  62%  i9.9);  Arizona.  66% 
(6.1);  Nevada.  67%  ( 10.6) ;  Texas.  69%  (9.1); 
Mli;sl^slDpl,  71%  (9.7). 


4.  Police  oEQcers  killed  In  line  of  duty: 

(a)  In  1966,  55  of  57  police  officers  killed  In 
line  of  duty  were  murdered  with  guns. 

(b)  Since  1960,  96%  of  the  335  police  offi- 
cers killed  In  line  of  duty  were  murdered 
with  guns. 

(c)  Of  the  335  officers  killed.  53  were  killed 
In  Northeastern  states.  60  In  Western  suites, 
71  In  North  Central  states  and  151  In  South- 
ern states.  (Stringent  gun  controls  generally 
pervade  In  the  Northeastern  states.) 

i.  Aggravated  assault  by  gun: 

(a)  1966,  43.500  (19%  of  the  total). 

(b)  1965,34.700. 

(c)  1964,27.700. 


(d)  During  the  three  years  1964-1966,  as- 
saults with  a  gun  Increased  36%. 

(e)  Regionally,  11.7%,  of  the  aggravated 
assaults  I'l  the  Northeastern  states  were  by 
gun,  18.5%  In  the  Western  states,  19.2%,  In 
the  North  Central  states  and  23.5%  In  the 
Southern  states,  i  Effect  of  gun  controls  in  the 
Northeastern  states  Is  apparent) . 

6.  Armed  robbery  by  gun: 

(a)  59.300  armed  robberies  by  gun  In  1966. 

(b)  52.000  armed  robberies  by  gun  In  1965. 

(c)  42.600  .-irmed  robberies  by  gun  in  1964. 

7.  In  1966.  murder  by  pun  was  up  16% 
and  aggravated  .issault  and  robt>ery  by  gun 
were  up  25%  and  14%  respectively. 


IFrom  "The  Right  To  Bear  Arms."  as  revised  by  Carl  Bal(al,  McGraw-Hill.  1966,  copyright  Carl  Bakal) 
APPENDIX  lll.-DEATHS  DUE  TO  FIREARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DEATH  REGISTRATION  AREA,  1900-65' 
ITttal  number  and  rate  per  100,000  population) 


Homicide 


Suicide 


Accident 


Total 


Yean 


Number     Rate     Number     Rate     Number     Rate     Number     Rate 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915., 
1916.. 
1917. 
1918. 
:919. 
1920. 
-.921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
L929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 


1.852  . 
2.347 
2,449 
2.821 

3.077 
2.885 
3.241 
3.793 
3.7Z7 
4.567 
4.477 
5.509 
5.714 
5.648 
6.028 
6.216 
6.377 
6.310 
6.857 
6.540 
7.  J  90 
7,532 
7.158 
7.863 
7.702 


4.5 
4.7 
4.3 
4.5 
5.1 
4.6 
5.4 
5.1 
6.2 
6.1 
5.8 
6.1 
6.0 
6.1 
5.8 
6.0 
5.6 
6.1 
6.3 
6.2 
6.3 
6.1 


83S 
913 
953 
1.052 
1,185 
1.435 
1.714 
2.027 
2,468 
2.395 
2.561 
2.859 
2.796 
2.930 
3,286 
3.608 
3.386 
3.269 
3.350 
3,302 
3,169 
4.122 
3.912 
3.900 
4.280 
4.333 
4.616 
4.989 
5.437 
5.660 
6,833 
7,513 
8,075 
7.798 
7,296 


1,139 

1.082 

1.196 

1,151 

1,294 

823 

1,074 

897 

986 

944 

1.161 

1,327 

1.369 

1.6  1,572 

5.0  1,579 
5.4         1,501 

4.7  1,613 
1.4  1,730 

4.1  2,013 
3.9  2.350 
3.6  2.262 
4.6  2.316 

4.2  2.514 
4. 0    2, 578 

4.3  2.571 

4.2  2.570 

4. 4  2,  593 

4.6  2,714 

4. 7  2, 839 
1.9    3.015 

5.8  3.120 

6.3  3.011 
6.7  2.928 
6. 2  3. 026 
5.  8         3, 023 


1.974  . 

1.995  . 

2,149  . 

2.203  . 

2,479  . 
....       2,258  . 

2.788  . 
....       2.924  . 

3,454  . 

3.339 

5.574  . 

6.533 

6.614 
2.5         7.323 

2.4  7,912 

2.2  7,994 

2.3  8.210 

2. 3  8. 792 

2.5  9.090 
2.8        10.219 

2. 6  9. 848 

2.6  11,977 

2.7  12,110 
2.  J  12.126 
2  6  12.879 
2.5  13.119 
2.5  13.586 
2.5       14.010 

2.5  15.133 

2.6  15.215 
2.6  17,113 
2.5  18,116 
2.1  18,451 
2. 1        18. 687 

2.4  18.021 


11.6 
12.1 
11.9 
11  6 
11.7 
11.2 
12.0 
U.3 
13  5 
13.0 
12.5 
13.0 
12.7 
12.9 
13.0 
13.3 
13.1 
14.5 
15.1 
15.4 
11.9 
11.3 


Homicide 


Suicide 


Accident 


Total 


Year' 


Number     Rate     Number     Rate     Number     Rate     Number     Rate 


1935       6,506  5.1         6,830 

1936 6,016  4.7         6,771 

1937      5,701  4.4          7.073 

1938        5,055  3.9         7.357 

1939  4,799  3.7          6.944 

1940               4,655  3.5          7,073 

1941  4,525  3.4 

1942 4,204  3.1 

1943 3.444  2.6 

1944 3.449  2.6 

1945 4.029  3.1 

1946 4.966  3.5 

1947  4,922  3.4 

1948  4.894  3.3 

1949  4,235  2.9 

1950 4.179  2.8 

1951 3.898  2.5 

1952  4,244  2.7 

1953 4,013  2.5 

1954  4,115  2.6 

1955 3,807  2.3 

1956 4.039  2.4 

1957        4.010  2.4 

1958 4,230  2.4 

1959 4.457  2.5 

1960 4.627  2.6 

1961 4,753  2.6 

1962 4,954  2.7 

1963 5,126  2.7 

1964 5.474  2.9 

1965 6.158  3.2 

1966 6.855  3.5 

Total 278.519 369,306 


,385 
,117 
,076 
.808 
.321 
.276 
.691 
6.660 
7.215 
7,377 
6.873 
7,013 
7.293 
7.539 
7,763 
7,817 
7,811 
8.871 
8,788 
9.017 
9.037 
9.178 
9.595 
9.806 
9,898 
10,107 


5.4 
5.3 
5.5 
5.6 
5.3 
5.4 
4.8 
1.6 
3.8 
3.6 
1.0 
1.5 
4.7 
1.6 
1.9 
1.9 
1.5 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
1.9 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.3 


2.854 
2,882 
2,696 
2,629 
2.582 
2.390 
2,411 
2,711 
2.318 
2.112 
2,154 
2.816 
2.386 
2.270 
2,326 
2,171 
2,217 
2,210 
2,277 
2,281 
2,120 
2,202 
2,369 
2.172 
2.258 
2.331 
2,201 
2.092 
2.263 
2,275 
2,341 
2.558 


2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 


1.5 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 


16.190 
15.669 
15,403 
15,108 
11,325 
11,118 
13.321 
13.062 
10.838 
10,669 
11.801 
14,058 
13,999 
13,821 
13,776 
13,730 
13,018 
13,167 
13,583 
13,935 
13,690 
14.058 
11.220 
15.273 
15,503 
15,978 
15,991 
15.533 
16.984 
17.555 
18.100 
19.820 


12.7 

12.2 

11.9 

11.6 

11.0 

10.7 

10.0 

9.7 

8.1 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.4 

9.1 

8.5 

8.6 

8.5 

8.7 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

8.7 

8.9 

9.0 

9.2 

9.5 

10.1 


;41,518 792.343 


I  There  were  more  firearms  deaths  during  this  period  than  the  table  indicates.  This  is  because  the 
death  registration  area  did  not  represent  the  whole  United  States  until  1933.  In  1900,  the  year  the 
annual  collection  of  mortality  statistics  began  the  death  registration  area  consisted  of  only  10  of 
our  then  15  States  plu?  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  comparatively  small  number  ot  cities  located 
n  nonregistration  States  By  191 3,  the  registration  area  had  increased  to  the  point  where  its  popula- 
ition  was  estimated  at  63,200.000,  or  only  at)oul  '^  of  the  total  population  ot  the  United  States.  No 
population  estimates  (or  the   egistration  areas  are  available  lor  the  years  prior  to  1913;  for  this 


reason,  death  rates  cannot  be  shown  for  those  years.  The  rates  for  the  years  1913-32  are  based  on 
the  population  estimates  ot  Or.  Frederick  Hoffman,  a  prominent  actuarial  expert  for  the  Prudential 
life  Insurance  Co.  (who  died  in  1916)  The  rates  tor  the  years  since  are  based  on  Bureau  ot  the 
Census  population  reports.  The  number  of  deaths  tor  the  years  since  1900  is  from  the  Division  ot 
Vital  Statistics  ot  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  )»/elfare. 

Note:  Leaders  indicate  data  not  available. 


Public  Wocld  Sharply  Limit  Teenagers' 
Use  or  Firearms — One  Advlt  in  Three 
WotJLD  Deny  Gu.vs  to  Youths — Law 
Banning  Loaded  Gun  ln  Home  Favored 

( By  George  Gallup) 
Pri.vceton.    N.J..    September    1. — In    New 
York   City   last   week,    a    17-year-old    "gang 
leader"  fired  a  volley  from  his  .22  rifle  into  a 
crowd  and  killed  a  i4-year-old  girl 

A  15-year  old  boy  shot  and  killed  his  "best 
pal"  while  demonstrating  how  the  safety 
works  on  his  new  rifle,  .\nother  teen-ager 
killed  his  younger^_ brother  while  practicing 
I  'quick  draw"  with  a  revolver  he  "didn't 
know  was  loaded." 

These  are  Just  several  Instances  Of  the 
lypes  of  gun  tragedies  happening  dally  across 
the  nation.  An  estimated  40  persons  a  day 
In  the  U.S.  are  killed  by  firearms. 

The  public  today  shows  itself  willing  to 
adopt  stricter  firearm  legislation  which  might 
possibly  have  averted  the  kind  of  incident 
mentioned  above. 

.As  parts  of  Its  special  study  of  the  public's 
attitude  on  curbing  the  use  of  guns  and  am- 
munition the  Gai.up  Poll  asked  the  jiubllc 
about  two  suggestions  advanced  bjr'  many 
authorities  as  ways  in  which  the  yearly  toll 
of  firearms  deaths  might  be  reduced. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
adults   would   strictly   regulate   the   use   of 


guns  by  teenagers.  One  adult  in  three  would 
go  so  far  as  to  forbid  completely  the  use  of 
guns  by  persons  under  18. 

.•\.  majority  of  the  public  would  favor  mak- 
ing it  Illegal  for  the  private  citizen  to  keep  a 
loaded  gun  in  his  house. 

I  On  two  other  suggested  restrictions  as 
repdrted  earlier,  public  support  is  evident. 
An  overwhelming  majority  tcould  favor  law 
requiring  a  police  permit  before  the  purchase 
of  any  gun.  A  smaller  majority  would  back 
the  same  procedure  before  buying  shells  or 
ammunition.) 

This  was  the  first  question  asked  by  Gallup 
Poll  reporters  of  a  cross-section  of  the  Ameri- 
can public: 

Whic\i  of  these  three  plans  would  you  pre- 
fer forlthe  use  of  guns  by  persons  under 
the  ag(t  of  18 — forbid  their  use  completely; 
put  strict  regulations  on  their  use  or  con- 
tinue as  at  present  with  few  regulations? 

Teenage  use  of  guns 
[In  percent) 

Forbid   completely 34 

Regulate    strictly 51 

Continue  at  present 12 

No  opinion 3 

The  very  low  percentage  falling  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  issue  testifies  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  public's  part.  Reporters  found 


this  particular  question  sparked  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  among  the  people  they  t;Uked  to. 

Support  for  restriction  on  youngsters'  use 
of  guns  Is  significantly  higher  among  women 
than  it  is  among  men.  Nine  out  of  ten  women 
want  some  kind  of  regulation;  four  in  ten 
women  would  forbid  the  use  of  guns  by 
teenagers  completely. 

The  National  Rlfte  Association  annual  cas- 
ualty report  for  1956  showed  that  youngsters 
in  the  11 -to- 19  age  group  accounted  for  al- 
most half  the  hunting  casualties  (although 
only  about  a  quarter  of  all  hunters  are  under 
25.)  A  fourth  of  all  accidental  gun  deaths 
in  the  U.S.  happen  to  youths  under  fifteen. 

A  second  question  in  the  series  asked  the 
following: 

Do  you  think  it  should  be  legal  or  illegal 
for  private  citisens  to  have  loaded  weapons 
in  their  homes? 

Loaded  weapons  in  home? 
[In  percent] 

Illegal 53 

Legal    40 

No  opinion 7 

.^  frequently-used  argument  by  persons 
opposed  to  additional  gun  regulations  has 
been  the  point  that  the  nation's  gun-owners 
would  object  to  restrictions. 

In  the  case  of  persons  owning  shotguns 
and  rifles  at  present  (the  bulk  of  the  coun- 
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try  gun  owners),  this  is  not  true.  Among 
shotgun  and  rifle  owners,  the  ■weight  of  opin- 
ion favors  this  restriction — although  they  are 
somewhat  more  relvictant  than  the  public 
as  a  whole  to  outlaw  loaded  guns  In  the 
home. 

Among  the  nation's  pistol  and  revolver 
owners  however,  six  In  ten  feel  that  It  should 
be  legal  to  keep  a  loaded  weapon  In  the  home. 

In  all  regions  of  the  country,  except  one, 
the  public  Is  In  favor  of  outlawing  loaded 
guns  in  the  home. 

The  one  exception  Is  the  South — a  region 
where  present  restrictions  on  guns  are  al- 
most nonexistent  and  where  rates  of  death 
by  guns  are  some  of  the  highest  in  the 
nation. 

The  final  article  In  the  Criillup  Poll's  cur- 
rent series  will  report  the  public's  attitude 
toward  outlawing  the  pcssesslon  of  all  pistols 
and  revolvers  by  private  Individuals.  The  ar- 
ticle— to  be  published  m  the  (Name  of 
Paper  1 — will  also  deal  with  the  size  and  type 
of  "arsenal"  .Americans  have  In  their  homes. 
How  many  citizens  own  a  shotgun?  A  rifle? 
A  pistol?  ' 

Public   Would  Outlaw   All  Pistols   Except 
FOR  Police — One  of  Many  Controls  Peo- 
ple   Willing    To    Accept — One    Home    is 
Every  Two  Now  Has  a  Gun 
iBy  George  Gallup) 
Princeton,   N.J..   September   3. — Definitely 
of  a  mind  to  place  some  kind  of  restriction 
on   the    use   of    guns,    the   American   public 
would  go  so  far  as  to  completely  outlaw  the 
possession  of  any  pistols  or  revolvers  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

Such  a  drastic  step  would  have  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  some  8.000.000  homes  across 
the  country  where  a  pistol  or  revolver  Is  now 
owned. 

The  current  Gallup  Poll  series  of  articles 
has  embraced  several  suggestions  put  forth 
by  authorities  as  ways  In  which  stricter  con- 
trol of  firearms  could  be  Imposed. 

The  all-important  findings  of  the  series  Is 
that  the  public  is  ready  to  accept  drastic 
measures  lii  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  firearms  fatalities  in  the  U,S.  each 
year — an  estimated  14,000  deaths  a  year,  or 
approximately  40  gun  fatalities  a  day. 

Here  are  some  of  the  measures  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  willing  to  accept: 

1.  Outlawing  the  possession  of  all  pistols 
and  revolvers  except  by  police  or  other  au- 
thorized persons.  At  present,  only  eight 
states  place  any  restriction  on  the  sale  of 
handguns,  chiefly  requiring  a  permit.  In  the 
remaining  states,  anyone  can  buy  a  pistol 
without  any  kind  of  license. 

As  the  following  figures  show,  nearly  six 
out  of  ten  Americans  questioned  in  a  natlon- 
■wlde  survey  would  support  such  legislation: 

Outlaw  all  handguns  except  for  police  use? 
[In  percent] 

Should 59 

Should  not_- 35 

No  opinion 6 

2.  Requiring  that  a  police  permit  be  ob- 
tained before  being  able  to  purchase  any 
kind  of  gun.  Such  a  move  Is  supported  by 
three  out  of  four  adults.  No  license  or  per- 
mit Is  required  currently  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  purchase  of  shotguns  or  rifles. 

3.  A  law  making  it  Illegal  for  private  citi- 
zens to  have  loaded  weapons  in  their  homes. 
This  suggestion  has  the  backing  of  53  per 
cent  of  a  cross-section  of  Americans  inter- 
viewed. 

4.  Sharp  restrictions  on  the  use  of  guns 
by  teen-agers  are  favored  by  85  per  cent  in 
the  survey.  One  adult  in  three  would  go  so 
far  as  to  completely  forbid  the  use  of  any 
gun  by  a  person  under  18. 

5.  Requiring  a  police  permit  before  being 
able  to  purchase  ammunition  or  shells — sup- 
ported by  54  per  cent  of  the  public.  Authori- 
ties point  out  that  if  a  person  should  be  able 
to   get   a    gun   by   Illegal    means,    he    would 


then  be  legally  free  to  purchase  as  much  am- 
munition as  he  wished,  provided  he  had  the 
funds. 

Support  for  such  drastic  curbs  comes  from 
people  in  a  country  where  the  use  and  own- 
ership of  all  kinds  of  guns — shotguns,  rifles 
and  pistols — is  currently  widespread. 

About  one  out  of  every  two  American 
homes  has  at  least  one  firearm  of  some 
kind. 

Some  25  million  adult  Americans,  the  sur- 
vey finds  go  hunting  at  some  time;  16  million 
did  some  hunting  during  1958. 

The  ownership  of  guns  varies  widely  by 
regions  of  the  country — from  two  out  of 
three  homes  In  the  South  where  a  gun  Is 
owned  to  about  three  out  of  ten  homes  In 
the  Eastern  states  where  this  Is  the  case. 

Approximately  four  out  of  five  farm  fam- 
ilies report  that  they  have  a  firearm  of 
some  kind  In  the  home. 

shotguns  most  popular 
Shotguns  are  the  most  popular  type  of  fire- 
arm— one  out  of  every  three  homes  has  one. 
Rifles  are  owned  by  slightly  more  than  one 
home  In  four,  pistols  or  revolvers  by  one 
home  In  six. 

Following  are  the  figures  on  ownership 
of  firearms.  With  many  homes  owning  more 
than  one  type  of  weapon,  the  tables  add  to 
more  than  100  per  cent. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  GUN  IN  YOUR  HOME? 


|ln  percent] 

Yes, 
shot- 
gun 

Yes, 
rifle 

Yes, 
pis- 
tol 

No 
guns 

All  homes  .  . 

.  .        32 

27 
16 
29 
.    37 
30 
11 
19 
26 
39 
53 

16 
11 
14 
19 
21 
12 
12 
16 
22 
15 

51 

East 

Midwest 

South            

20 

....        37 
46 

69 
17 
33 

Far  West 

Cities  over  500,000... 
50  000  to  199  999  . 

24 

13 

.  .  .        19 

53 
75 

63 

2,500  to  19,999 

34 

48 

Under  2.500 

48 

32 

Farms 

61 

19 

Eight  in  Ten  Persons  Favor  Law  Requiring 
Police  Permit  for  Gun — Proportion  i.w 
Favor  Has  Grown  Since  1959  Survey — 
United  States  Lags  Behind  Other  Nations 
IN  Controls 

(By  George  Gallup) 
Princeton,  N.J..  January  11. — The  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  by  a  man 
using  a  mall  order  carbine  hatf  stirred  up  the 
debate  over  the  greater  control  of  firearms. 
■When  the  question  was  put  to  a  carefully 
selected  ^ample  of  the  American  public,  al- 
most eight  In  ten  persons  said  they  favored 
a  law  which  would  require  a  police  permit  in 
order  to  buy  a  gun. 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  the  total  adult  civilian 
population  of  the  nation: 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  public 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun? 
The  findings: 

[In  percent] 

Favor  78 

Oppose    • 17 

No    opinion 5 

The  results,  by  areas  and  groups 

[In  percent) 

Favor        Oppose  No 

opinion 


Men 71 

Women 85 

College 80 

High  school 81 

Grade  and  no  school 74 

21  to  29  years 74 

30  to  19  years 81 

50  and  over 78 

East 90 

Midwest 77 

South 72 

West 73 


26 

3 

10 

5 

17 

3 

17 

2 

18 

8 

25 

1 

16 

3 

15 

7 

8 

2 

18 

5 

21 

7 

25 

2 

Four  years  ago,  the  Identical  question  was 
asked  of  a  parallel  sample  of  the  American 
public,  Including  hunters  and  gun  owners. 

other  measures  suggested 

The  results  showed  some  of  the  other 
measures  the  public  was  willing  to  take  at 
that  time  to  curb  the  ■use  of  firearms: 

1.  Outlawing  the  possession  of  all  pistols 
and  revolvers  except  by  police  or  other  au- 
thorized persons.  Nearly  six  out  of  ten  (59 
percent)  Americans  questioned  In  the  Survey 
at  that  time  said  they  favored  such  legisla- 
tion. 

2.  A  law  making  It  Illegal  for  private  citi- 
zens to  have  loaded  weapons  in  their  homes. 
This  suggestion  had  the  backing  of  53  per- 
cetit  of  the  public. 

3.  Sharp  restrictions  on  the  use  of  guns 
by  teenagers  were  favored  by  85  per  cent 
in  the  survey.  One  adult  In  three  would  go  so 
far  as  to  forbid  entirely  the  use  of  any  gun 
by  a  person  under  18. 

4.  Requiring  a  police  permit  before  the 
purchase  of  ammunition  or  shells — supported 
by  54  per  cent  of  the  public. 

UNITED    STATES    LAGS    BEHIND 

.'Almost  all  nations  of  the  world  regulate  the 
use  of  firearms  far  more  stringently  than 
does  the  U.S. 

In  fact,  In  some  nations,  such  as  England, 
even  the  purchase  and  use  of  ammunition 
must  be  registered  and  accounted  for. 

Opposition  to  stricter  laws  has  been  fought 
bitterly  in  the  U.S.  by  one  of  the  country's 
most  powerful  lobby  and  pressure  groups — 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 

At  the  time  of  the  earlier  study,  it  was 
found  that  nearly  half  of  the  persons  In- 
cluded In  the  survey  possessed  guns. 

Public  Would  Favor  Police  Permit  for  Gun 
(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — If  a  nationwide  referen- 
dum were  held  at  this  time  on  a  law  to  re- 
quire a  police  permit  before  a  person  could 
buy  a  gun,  such  a  proposal  would  pass  with 
flying  colors. 

Today  73  per  cent  of  Americans  say  they 
favor  such  legislation,  23  percent  are  op- 
posed, with  4  per  cent  expressing  no  opinion. 

The  public  has  been  ready  to  accept  such 
a  law  since  1959  when  the  Gallup  Poll  first 
measured  opinion  on  this  issue.  At  that 
time  75  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  today,  supported  the  proposal  to  re- 
quire police  permits.  In  1963.  one  month 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
by  a  man  with  a  mall  order  carbine,  78  per 
cent  were  In  favor  of  this  measure. 

Interestingly,  If  the  referendum  were  lim- 
ited to  Just  gun-owners,  the  proposal  would 
still  pass.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  group  would 
vote  In  favor  of  a  law  requiring  police  per- 
mits before  a  gun  could  be  bought. 

A  person's  political  and  educational  back- 
ground appear  to  have  little  bearing  on  where 
he  stands  on  this  issue,  but  women  back  the 
proposal  to  a  greater  extent  than  men. 

firearms   victims   KUMBER    17.000 

In  no  other  nation  In  the  world  is  the  sale, 
possession  or  use  of  firearms  so  free  as  It 
is  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  29  states  there  are 
no  restrictions  ■whatever  on  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms and  guns  of  every  description  may  be 
bought,  even  by  children. 

With  respect  to  fatal  firearm  accidents,  our 
death  rate  from  this  cause  is  approximately 
ten  times  that  recorded  In  Great  Britain,  for 
example.  Victims  of  firearms  in  the  US  now 
number  more  than  17.000  annually. 

To  find  out  the  public's  willingness  to 
accept  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  guns 
by  private  individuals,  the  Gallup  Poll  put 
this  question  to  a  representative  number  of 
persona  across  the  nation: 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police  per- 
mit before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun? 
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The  results: 

[In   percent) 

Yes  - — - -     73 

No  -- -- —     23 

No  opinion ' * 

THE    PUBLIC'S    CASE PRO    AND    CON 

Judging  by  their  volunteered  comments 
■  the  position  taken  by  those  among  the  gen- 
eral public  who  favor  the  proposed  law  can 
be  summed  up  this  way: 

Such  a  law  would  cut  down  the  amount  of 
crime  In  the  nation  With  no  restrictions,  It  Is 
easy  for  guns  to  get  Into  the  hands  of  teen- 
agers, of  careless  and  emotional  persons,  and 
criminals  as  well.  The  situation  Is  too  dan- 
gerous as  It  Is  now.  A  few  persons  In  this 
group  commented  that  they  thought  such  a 
".AW  was  already  In  existence. 

On  the  other  side,  the  case  can  be  stated 
:n  these  terms: 

Guns  are  needed  for  protection.  Such  a 
law  would  interfere  with  the  Interests  of 
hunters  and  sportsmen.  Criminals  would  be 
able  to  get  guns  even  If  permits  were  re- 
quired. A  law  like  this  would  be  against  a 
persons  basic  rights.  It  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution 

What  is  being  referred  to  in  this  last  point 
:.5  the  right,  guaranteed  in  the  Second 
.\mendment.  "to  keep  and  bear  arms."  Many 
--■xperts  oii'  the  Constitution,  however,  be- 
:.eve  that  the  amendment's  wording  clearly 
means  that  the  arms  be  specifically  part  of 
a  nation's  miUUa.  e.g.,  the  National  Guard. 

Although  certain  groups  In  this  country 
have  argued  that  laws  restricting  gun  owner- 
ship would  make  it  easier  for  a  "communist 
take-over."  this  argument  has  little  supjwrt 
among  the  public  at  large,  judging  by  their 
volunteered  comments. 

.OEJRSONS     tXNDER     18 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  guns  by  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  18.  there  Is  little  doubt 
as  to  where  the  public  stands — gun-owners 
and  non-owners  alike. 

Eightv-three  per  cent  of  all  persons  Inter- 
viewed would  either  forbid  their  use  com- 
pletely or  put  restrictions  on  their  use.  The 
replies  of  75  per  cent  of  gun-owners  are  In 
this  category. 

Here  is  the  question  asked: 

Which,  of  these  three  -plans  would  you  pre- 
fer for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  18 — forbid  their  use  completely,  put 
strict  restrictions  on  their  use.  or  continue 
as  at  present  icith  few  regulations? 

Here  are  the  results  for  the  general  public 
and  for  gun-owners: 

Use  of  guns  by  person  under  18? 

[In  percent] 

All  Gun- 

persons  owners 

Forbid    completely 28  17 

Strict  restrictions  on  use 55  58 

Continue  as  now ..  14  23 

No  opinion 3  2 

GUN    OWNERSHIP    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Support  for  a  law  to  require  police  per- 
mits before  a  gun  can  be  purchased,  and  for 
tighter  restrictions  on  the  use  of  guns  by 
youths  under  18.  comes  from  people  In  a 
country  where  the  use  and  ownership  of  all 
kinds  of  guns — shotguns,  rifles,  and  pistols — 
is  currently  widespread. 

AtKJut  one  out  of  every  two  American 
homes  (48  percent)  has  at  least  one  firearm 
of  some  kind. 

Some  22  million  adult  Americans,  the  sur- 
vev  finds,  .ire  hunters. 

The  ownership  of  guns  varies  widely  by 
regions  of  the  country — from  two  out  of 
tixree  homes  in  the  South  where  a  gun  Is 
owned,  to  about  three  out  of  ten  homes  In 
the  Eastern  states  where  this  is  the  case. 

Approximately  nine  out  of  ten  farm  fam- 
ilies report  that  they  have  a  firearm  of  some 
kind  in  the  home. 

Following  are  the  figures  on  ownership  of 
•firearms ; 


Gun  in  home? 
I  In  percent) 

Homes  with  guns.. 48 

Homes  without  guns 52 

Ktnd  of  gun  owned? 
[In  percent] 

Shotgun    33 

Rifle   24 

Pistol    -- --- --- 16 

(Note. — The  percent  of  guns  owned  adds 
to  more  than  the  48  percent  of  homes  with 
guns,  since  many  homes  have  more  than  one 
type  of  weapon.) 

Mass  Shooting  in  Texas  Raises  Question  of 
Firearms  Control 

Princeton,  N.J.— The  shocking  mass  mur- 
der In  Austin.  Texas,  by  a  student  sniper 
this  week  has  raised  the  question  of  restrict- 
ing the  sale  and  use  of  firearms. 

Large  majorities  of  the  public  have  fa- 
vored a  law  requiring  a  police  permit  be- 
fore a  person  can  buy  a  gun.  in  regular  sur- 
veys since  1959.  when  opinions  were  first 
measured  on  the  Issue. 

In  the  last  survey  conducted.  73  per  cent 
of  the  public  supported  such  legislation. 
When  the  results  were  limited  to  just  gun- 
owners,  a  majority  of  60  per  cent  still  voted 
in  favor. 

This  was  the  question  asked : 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun? 

The  results  ( general  public  i  : 
[In  piprcent) 

Favor    ■ "^3 

Oppose 23 

No  opinion ^ 

USE  OF  GUNS  BT  YOUNGSTERS 

If  the  public  had  its  way.  it  would  either 
forbid  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  18.  or  would  put  restrictions  on  their 
use.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  general 
public,  and  75  percent  of  gun-owners,  held 
this  view,  in  the  last  survey  conducted. 


Results  of  a  Poll  Conducted  by  the  GALLtrp 

ORGANIZATION      FOR     THE     NATIONAL      BROAD- 
CASTING Co.,  January   1967 

NATIONAL    FINDINGS 

The  question:  "Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  about  guns:  As  you  probably 
know  there  are  two  basic  types  of  guns.  One 
type  consists  of  guns  with  long  barrels,  such 
as  rifles  arfd  shotguns.  The  second  type  is 
the  kind  of  gun  you  can  hold  In  your  hand, 
such  as  pistols  or  revolvers.  First  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  about  pistols  and  revolvers. 

Some  people  feel  that  laws  covering  the 
sale  and  ownership  of  handguns  such  as  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  should  be  made  less  strict 
than  they  are  now.  Other  people  feel  that 
the  laws  are  all  right  as  they  are.  Still  oth- 
ers think  the  pistol  and  revolver  laws  should 
be  made  more  strict.  In  general,  how  do  you. 
feel  about  the  laws  covering  the  sale  and 
ownership  of  this  kind  of  gun?  Should  they 
be  made  less  strict,  are  they  all  right  as 
they  are,  or  should  they  be  made  more  strict? 
Which  of  these  statements  do  you  agree 
with?"  ' 

Laws  concerning  handguns  should  be — 

Entire 

sample 

{percent) 

More   strict 70 

Less   strict 2 

All  right  now 23 

No    opinion 5 


that  the  rifle  and  shotgun  laws  should  be 
made  less  strict,  are  all  right  as  they  are,  or 
should  be  more  strict?  Which  of  these  state- 
ments do  you  agree  with?"  ' 

Laws  concerning  rifles  and  shotguns  shotild 

be— 

Entire 

sample 

(percent) 

More  strict 61 

Less   strict 2 

All    right    now 32 

No    opinion 5 


Total 


100 


The  question:  "Now  how  do  you  feel  about 
rifles  and  shotguns — in  general,  do  you  feel 


Total . 


100 


The  question:  "Are  you  for  or  against  a 
law  which  would  reqtilre  everyone  who  owns 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  register  his  gun  with 
a  state  or  local  governmental  agency?"  ' 

Entire 
sample 
(percent) 
For  a  law  which  would  require  regis- 
tration of  a  rifle  or  shotgun 

Against   a   law   which    would    require 

registration  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun 

No    opinion 


73 

22 
5 


Total '- 100 

The  question:  "How  about  pistols  and  re- 
volvers— are  you  for  or  against  a  law  which 
would  require  everyone  who  owns  a  pistol  or 
revolver  to  register  his  gun  with  a  state  or 
local  government  agency?"' 

Entire 
sample 
{percent) 
For  a  law  which  would  require  regis- 
tration of  a  handgun 85 

Against  a  law  which  would  require  reg- 
istration of  a  handgun 11 

No    opinion 4 


Total. 


100 

The  question:  "Do  you  believe  that  a  per- 
son should  or  should  not  be  nble  to  send 
away  for  guns  through  the  mall?" 

Entire 
sample 
{percent) 
A  person  should  be  able  to  send  away 

for  a  gun  through  the  mall 20 

A   person  should   not  be  able  to  send 

away  for  a  gun  through  the  mall 

No  opinion 


75 
5 


Total 


100 


The  question:  "Some  people  feel  that  any- 
one who  wishes  to  purchase  a  gun  has  a 
right  to  buy  one  and  should  be  permitted 
to  buy  one.  Others  feel  that  there  should  be 
restrictions  on  who  should  and  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  a  gun.  How  do  you 
feel — should  anyone  who  wants  to  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  a  gun  or  shotild  there  be  re- 
strictions on  who  is  allowed  to  buy  a  gun?" 

Entire 
sample 
(percent) 
Anyone   who  wants  to  should  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  a  gun 12 

There  should  be  restrictions  on  who  is 

allowed  to  buy  a  gun 84 

No  opinion \      4 


Total 


100 


'  The  order  in  which  these  two  questions 
appeared  on  the  questionnaire  was  reversed 
on  half  the  sample. 


Negroes.  Whites  Agree  on  Four  Plans  To 

Deal  With  Racial  Problems 

(By  George  Gallup  I 

Pri.tceton.  N.J.,  August  26. — Whites  and 
Negroes  are  in  general  agreement  on  four 
measures  suggested  as  possible  ways  to  deal 
with  racial  problems. 

The  four  plans  surveyed  are:  d)  compul- 
sory youth  training  programs  for  youth  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work;  |2|  stricter 
gun  laws;   (3)   interracial  councils  composed 


of  white  and  Negro  leaders;  and  (4)  a  curlew 
tor  children  under  16. 

Results  reported  today  are  based  on  sur- 
veys of  the  entire  adult  population. 

Negroes  comprise  approximately  9  per  cent 
of  the  adult  population— the  proportion  of 
Negroes  included  in  the  latest  Gallup  Poll 
survey.  The  sample  of  Negroes  therefore  is 
relatively  small,  but  the  results  reveal  the 
direction  of  thinking  of  Negro  citizens. 
public  votes  on  four  plans 
Here  are  the  four  plans  and  the  vote  of 
whites  and  Negroes : 

1  Compulsory  youth  training  programs.  A 
large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  recent  riots 
has  been  laid  to  unemployed  youth  seeking 
excitement. 

As  a  possible  solution  to  the  high  unem- 
plovment  among  voung  Negroes  and  the 
steadv  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
public  approves  of  a  youth  training  plan  that 
would  reach  the  out-of-school  and  out-of- 
work.  _, 
Present  efforts  call  for  voluntary  attend- 
ance at  Job  Corps  centers.  The  public  would 
go  farther  and  make  attend.ince  compulsory. 
The  plan  would  follow  generally  the  CCC 
camps  of  the  thirties,  one  of  the  most  popular 
projects  ever  carried  out  by  the  nation. 

This  question  was  asked  in  an  earlier  Gal- 
lup survey: 

■Some  people  sou  that  all  young  men  be- 
tueen  the  ages  of  16  and  22  who  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  should  be  required  to 
join  a  Youth  Conservation  Corp.':  to  carry  on 
their  education.  Icam  a  trade  and  earn  a  lit- 
tle money.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
this  plan?" 

The  national  findings  showed  3  persons  in 
every  4  in  favor.  As  many  as  9  Negroes  In  10 
backed  the  plan. 

2  Stricter  gun  controls.  The  outbreak  of 
sniping  that  accompanied  the  recent  riots 
has  rekindled  the  debate  over  gun  controls. 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  this  week 
called  for  new  firearms  controls  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  citizens. 

For  three  decades  the  mood  of  the  public 
has  favored  stricter  laws  on  the  purchase  of 
firearms.  In  the  latest  survey  nearly  three 
persons  in  everv  four  1 73  percent )  favor  a 
law  which  would  require  a  person  to  obtain 
a  police  permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a 
gun  In  the  previous  survey  on  tills  Issue 
(conducted  one  year  agoi.  68  percent  were 
in  favor. 

The  law  proposed  would  not  prohibit  a 
person  from  owning  a  gun— either  for  sport 
or  protection— but  would  require  that  a  rec- 
ord be  made  of  the  name  of  the  gun  pur- 
chaser. The  purpose  of  such  a  law  would  be 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  persons 
with  a  criminal  record,  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed, and  others  unfit  to  handle  guns. 

The  latest  findings  show  little  difference 
between   the   views  of  Negroes   and   whites. 

|ln  percenti 


Nine  Negroes  in  ten  say  they  would  favor 
such  a  curfew  for  their  communities. 

Many  communities  across  the  country  now 
liave  a  curfew  law.  In  some  communities 
however  curfew  regulations  are  "on  the 
books."  but  are  not  strictly  enforced. 

4.  Interracial  councils.  Renewed  Interest 
has  been  expressed  In  councils  made  up  of 
community  leaders  of  both  races  to  discuss 
wavs  to  deal  with  racial  problems. 

An  earlier  Gallup  survey  found  widespread 
support  for  such  councils;  8  In  10  among 
both  whites  and  Negroes  favored  such  coun- 
cils. 


jln  petcentl 


Yes 


No 


Unsure 


[From  the  Mount  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Argus,  Sept. 

18.   1967] 
Twe.ntv-seven  Million  Whites  Arm  Selves 
Etrr  Lean  to  Registered  Guns 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  national  survey  indicates  that  27  million 
white  Americans,  "representing  54  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  homes,  own  guns.  A  majority 
of  gun  owners  say  they  would  use  their 
weapons  to  "shoot  other  people  in  case  of  a 
riot."  Large  numbers  of  white  people  in  this 
country  have  apparently  given  serious 
thought  to  self-protection,  and  one  person 
in  every  three  believes  that  his  own  home 
or  neighborhood  might  be  affected  by  a  riot. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  con- 
clude from  this  evidence  that  most  whites 
welcome  the  idea  of  unrestricted  arms.  To 
the  contrary,  by  a  decisive  66-to-28  per  cent 
margin,  white  gun  owners  favor  passage  of 
a  law  in  Congress  which  would  require  that 
all  persons  "register  all  gun  purchases  no 
matter  where  thev  buy  them." 

■  bv 


Total  .  66  28  6 

'"V^- 70  21  B 

South 62  27  U 

West 56  "" * 

Clearly,  the  spate  of  civil  disorders  over 
the  past  summer  has  raised  people's  fears  lor 
their  safety.  This  was  evident  In  the  replies 
of  the  special  cross  section  of  whites  to  this 
question: 

"Do  you  fear  that  In  a  riot  your  own  home 
or  neighborhood  might  be  affected?" 

•■  (In  peteenlj 


Gun    ownership   shows    wide 
regions  of  the  country : 

[In  percenti 

variants    b 

Own 

Don't  own 

Nation - 54 

By  region: 

East --           33 

Midwest.. 63 

Soutti 67 

West             59 

46 

37 
33 
41 



[In  percenti 


Yes 


No 


Negroes      Whites      National 


Favor  gun  registration 70 

Oppose 21 

No  opinion ' 


73 

24 

3 


73 

23 

4 


Nation 

By  region: 

last...  . 

Midwest. 

South... 

West.... 


53 

46 

54 
58 

59 


45 

54 
46 
42 
41 


Yes 


No 


Unsure 


Total 34 

By  income: 

Under  $5,000 41 

$5,000  to  $9,999 38 

$1 0,000  and  over 32 


Gun   ownership   Is  concentrated   more   in 

the  South  and  the  Midwest  than  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  East,  where  the 
fewest  own  guns.  Is  also  the  area  where  gun 
owners  would  be  least  willing  (46  per  centi 
to  use  their  firearms  against  fellow  citizens. 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked: 

"Would  you  use  your  gun  to  shoot  other 
people  In  case  of  a  riot?" 


A  further  question  shows  that  only  one 
person  in  seven  favors  present  gun  laws. 
These  laws  place  few  regulations  on  the  use 
of  guns  by  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 

3.  Curfew  for  all  children  under  16.  The 
recent  turmoil  in  many  areas  has  prompted 
officials  of  some  cities  to  Impose  tight  curfew 
regulations. 

An  earlier  Gallup  survey  found  77  per  cent 
of  all  persons  in  favor  of  a  curfew  for  chil- 
dren under  16  for  their  communities.  Among 
this  group,  more  than  8  out  of  10  would  set 
the  curlew  for  weekdays  at  10  p.m..  or  earlier. 
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The  willingness  to  use  guns  against  other 
people  seems  to  be  related  to  white  gun 
owners'  attitudes  toward  a  national  firearms 
control  law.  Although  a  majority  In  the 
South  and  West  favor  such  legislation,  the 
percentages  in  favor  are  less  than  in  the 
East  and  Midwest. 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked : 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such  as  mak- 
ing all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases  no 
matter  where  they  buy  them?" 


58 

49 
60 
62 


2ii 

10 
7 
6 


Low  Income  whites,  many  of  whom  live  in 
fringe  neighborhoods  alongside  Negroes,  are 
most  apprehensive. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
earlier  Harris  Surveys  reported  that  when 
both  Negroes  and  whites  were  asked  how  they 
feel  about  their  personal  safety  on  the 
streets.  Negroes  were  far  more  anxious  than 
whites.  Fear  of  violence  does  not  seem  to 
show  any  color  line. 
Recapitulation  by  States  of  Federal  Firearms 

Act  licenses  applied  for  and  iisucd.  during 

calendar  year  1 966 

Number  of 

State:  locations 

Alabama ^"J^ 

Alaska °22 

Arizona 1.401 

Arkansas V  ?*2 

Califorma --  ^°^1^ 

Colorado ^'^n 

Connecticut 1-  11^ 

Delaware 1'* 

Florida 2.  531 

Georgia 1=*; 

Hawaii ll 

Idaho --  ^  °^* 

Illinois 5.007 

Indiana ^'11? 

Iowa 2  625 

Kansas    t  tlX 

Kentucky -  2.  3W 

Louisiana  1'^°" 

Maine    •  "1 

Maryland    -   ,'„'„ 

Massachusetts 2^ 

Michigan 4- 160 

Minnesota •*•  *™ 

Mississippi    9»° 

Missouri    ?'ai7 

Montana ,' ooo 

Nebraska 1'222 

Nevada    °V: 

New  Hampshire '^° 

New  Jersey   ^']tt 

New  Mexico ^'cqr 

New  York 5.535 

North  Carolina oqq 

North  Dakota °^3 

Ohio ■- -\ltt 

Oklahoma '  Liji 

Oregon ll^ 

Pennsylvania o.  dud 

Rhode  Island 891 

South   Carolina   ^'na 

South   Dakota   \'a^ 

Tennessee '  ?;5 

Texas  .- 5.916 

Utah ---       ^'"' 
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Recapitulation  by  States  of  Fedearl  Firearms 
Act  licenses  applied  for  and  issued  during 
calendar  year  1966 — Continued 

Number  of 

State :  j  locations 

Vermont 1 .    858 

Virginia ; —  -  2,  287 

Washington 1.399 

West  Virginia _„   1,  328 

Wisconsin i 3,472 

Wyoming    ■. 751 

Puerto  Rico 122 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London.  Police  officials 
m  those  countries  were  exceedingly  helpful 
m  preparing  data  reflecting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  gun  control  laws  In  Holland, 
France,  and  England. 

The  Philadelphia  ordinance,  described  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  as  the  harshe.st 
gun  law  in  the  nation,  represents  the  most 
inadequate  kind  of  control  when  compared 
to  the  established  laws  and  regulations  In 
those  three  countries. 

In  Holland  I  met  with  First  Chief  In- 
spector F.  W.  Perrels  and  Chief  Inspector  L. 
Bakker.  who  are  responsible  for  administrat- 
ing gun  control  laws  In  Amsterdam.  While 
the  earliest  Dutch  gun  control  law  dates  from 
1890.  the  national  firearms  laws  came  In  1919 
as  a  result  of  the  Dutch  experience  during 
World  War  I,  In  1919  the  Dutch  government 
forbade  the  manufacture,  purchase,  owner- 
ship, and  use  of  all  shoulder  and  hand  guns 
and  Initiated  rigid  control  over  the  Importa- 
tion of  all  sucl?  guns.  Hunters  and  gun-club 
members  may  be  licensed  to  use  guns  and 
mav  have  them  Iri  their  possession  only  to  or 
from  hunting  and  gun  club  activities.  For  the 
hunters  and  gun-club  members,  the  purchase 
of  a  new  gun  requires  the  obtaining  of  a  new 
and  separate  license.  Even  to  sell  or  make  a 
gift  of  a  gun  requires  a  license.  A  gun  license 
Is  valid  for  one  year  only  and  must  be  re- 
newed each  year.  If  a  licensee  moves  from 
one  city  to  another,  he  must  reapply  for  his 
license. 

One  of  the  prime  arguments  of  those  who 
oppose  gun  control  legislation  In  the  United 
States  is  that  licensing  and  registration  of 
guns  are  evil  because  an  Invading  army  will 
know  precisely  where  to  find  all  of  the  guns 
owned  by  the  defending  Americans.  I  men- 
tioned this  argument,  used  by  the  gun  crowd 
In  Philadelphia,  to  my  Dutch  police  friends. 
Holland  had  experienced  the  plight  of  for- 
eign Invasion  In  our  lifetime.  They  smiled 
a.".d  said  that  the  possession  of  a  gun  by  a 
Dutchman  during  Invasion  meant  instant 
death  .and  reprisals  against  hundreds  of 
those  who  did  not  own  guns.  The  ownership 
of  guns,  they  said,  does  little  or  nothing  to 
help  resistance. 

The  Dutch  government  rigidly  controls 
the  Importation  of  firearms.  Even  when  guns 
are  In  transit  through  Holland  to  another 
country,  control  Is  exercised.  Holland  reports 
that  so  few  crimes  are  committed  with  guns 
that  statistical  data  of  this  nature  Is  rarely 
maintained. 

As  of  1958.  all  previously  owned  firearms 
were  required  to  be  surrendered  by  their 
owners  to  the  French  government.  Under  the 
1958  law.  no  one  is  allowed  to  own  long 
barreled  revolvers  or  rifles  or  to  buy  or  sell 
them  unless  he  is  a  police  officer,  a  public- 
service  officer  who  handles  funds,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military.  Ownership  of  weapons 
is  not  considered  a  right  but  a  privilege 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  government, 
as  I  was  informed  by  M.  Jean  Conflda,  Sous 
Preiet  ofs,the  Cabinet  of  Police  in  Paris,  who 
admjnlste»5^the  gun  control  laws.  There  Is 
r.o  such  thl^g  a^-ihe  mall-order  purchase  of 
firearms  vMiirrm,  a  government  permit.  Hunt- 
ers are  allowed  to  purchase  shotguns;  but 
they  must  be  legitimate  hunters,  certified  as 
such  ;n  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
In  ail  of  Paris  and  Its  suburbs,  with  a  total 
population  of  more   than  5  million  people. 


only  700  permits  were  Issued  to  purchase  so- 
called  "special  purpose"  defense  weapons  of 
a  kind  that  are  not  totally  prohibited.  The 
French  procedures  for  securing  permits  Is 
very  much  like  that  In  Philadelphia,  with  ab- 
solute discretion  vested  In  the  police. 

As  with  other  European  nations,  the  French 
government,  through  its  War  and  Home 
Office,  maintains  a  total  and  absolute  control 
over  the  manufacture,  import,  export,  and 
dealing  in^i  firearms. 

It  is  lnt»estlng  to  note  that  In  Paris  there 
were  only  76  homicides  and  attempted  hom- 
icides involving  firearms  In  1966:  In  1966  It 
was  77;  In  1964  It  was  76;  In  1963  It  was  100; 
and  In  1962,  at  the  time  of  the  Algerian  crisis 
it  was  145.  Ofl'enses  Including  robbery.  Illegal 
trading  or  owing  firearms,  and  carrying  fire- 
arms are  jqually  rare  offenses  in  France. 
Firearms  In  France  are  the  proper  subject  of 
absolute  governmental  control. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  the  Fire- 
arms Acts  of  1937.  1962.  and  1965  currently 
are  undergoing  consolidation  and  strengthen- 
ing. All  automatic  and  rifled  guns  are  under 
strict  control,  and  firearms  certificates  for 
their  use  are  Issued  by  police  only  for  very 
r,p8trtcted  purposes.  Certificates  are  not  is- 
sued generally  for  protection  of  person  or 
property.  Smooth-bore  guns,  such  as  shot- 
guns, are  soon  to  be  licensed,  as  well.  The 
government  may  declare  any  type  of  weapon 
"especially  dangerous"  In  order  to  bring  it 
under  control,  and  while  this  has  not  yet 
been  done,  statements  In  Parliament  Indicate 
that  even  air  weapons  will  fall  Into  this 
category. 

Six  times  since  1933  the  English  govern- 
ment has  declared  an  amnesty  for  the  owners 
of  firearms  who  surrendered  them  because 
they  were  held  without  permits.  Three  of 
these  occurred  In  1946  when  76,000  guns  were 
surrendered  to  the  government;  in  1961  when 
70.000  were  given  up;  and  In  1965  when  40,- 
660  guns  were  turned  over.  A  future  amnesty 
for  shotgun  owners  undoubtedly  will  be  an- 
nounced when  shotgun  certificates  become 
the  law. 

In  England,  there  Is  an  Index  maintained 
by  the  police  of  all  firearms  certificate  hold- 
ers. The  Index  contains  the  serial  number  of 
all  weapons.  There  Is  also  an  Index  of  lost  or 
stolen  firearms.  As  of  December  31,  1966,  In 
all  of  vast  London  and  Its  suburbs,  there  were 
only  15,584  certificate  holders.  Virtually  all 
of  them  were  confined  to  shooting-club  mem- 
bers and  sportsmen. 

Firearms  in  England  were  used  In  only  3.1 
per  cent  of  the  9.201  robberies  and  offenses 
against  the  person  In  1966  and  but  3.4  per 
cent  of  the  7.980  similar  offenses  In  1965 

Along  with  total  control  over  the  importa- 
tion of  firearms  in  England,  the  verv  rigid 
certification  requirements  for  the  owiiershlp 
of  guns  would  make  Impossible  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  firearms  surplus  by  the  Brit- 
ish population.  In  Holland.  France,  and  Eng- 
land where  I  raised  the  question,  I  was  told 
that  the  Importation  of  foreign-made  surplus 
firearms  and  their  distribution  to  any  cate- 
gory of  citizens,  as  In  the  United  States, 
would  be  unthinkable. 

While  In  Paris  and  London,  police  officials 
supplied  me  with  the  statutes  and  the  gov- 
ernment regulations  for  the  purchase,  owner- 
ship, and  transfer  of  firearms.  For  the  con- 
venience of  this  Committee  and  should  they 
be  of  special  interest  to  you,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  make  them  available  or.  at  least,  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  citations. 

If  we  can  learn  anything  from  the  control 
over  firearms  exercised  In  Holland.  France, 
and  England.  It  Is  that  the  legislation  yoii 
are  considering,  the  Amendment  to  Senate 
1,  Senate  1853,  and  Senate  1854,  continue  to 
acknowledge  that  some  segments  of  the 
American  community  have  an  absolute  right 
to  buy  and  use  guns.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia do  not  believe  this  Is  so.  We  have  ex- 
pressed our  feelings  in  a  modest,  local  ordi- 
nance that  treats  all  firearms  as  dangerous 


weapons.  Justifying  the  licensing  of  those 
who  would  buy  and  use  them.  Senate  1 
Amendment.  I  believe.  Is  much  more  realis- 
tic In  Its  attempt  to  provide  some  controls. 
But  even  It  Is  hardly  sufficient. 

E.    R.    GOMBERG. 

Executive  Vice  President,  Philadelphia 
Crime  Commission. 

VOTE    TrrLE    IV,    LIFE    MAGAZINE    SAYS 

Mr.  DODD  Mi-.  Pre.sident,  the  May  10 
issue  of  Life  magaziiie  has  called  once 
more  for  strong  controls  on  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  individuals. 

Calline;  for  a  step  toward  sanity, 
Life's  most  recent  editorial  comment  re- 
flects the  concern  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, 

Their  won-y  is  the  freedom  with  which 
fanatics  and  others  can  obtain  rifles  and 
shoteuns  as  well  a.^  iiandeuns  to  cari-y 
out  their  deraneed  purposes. 

Life  recognizes  the  mild  nature  of  the 
legislation  now  included  in  title  IV  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  .A.ct  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  comments: 

The  gun  bill  before  Congress  is  not  as 
strong  as  It  ought  to  be,  but  it's  a  start  and 
should  be  voted 

The  article  emphasizes  again  the  near 
unanlmitv  of  the  real  voice  of  this  coun- 
try's concern  about  tlie  uncontrolled 
mail-order  murder  traffic. 

To  assist  Senators  who  are  now  con- 
sidering the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Life  magazine.  May  10.  1968) 

The  Gun'  Law — A  Stkp  Toward  Sanitv 

When  it  comes  to  gun  laws,  the  minority 
rules  in  America.  Polls  taken  over  the  past 
decade  consistently  show  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  all  Americans  want  some  kind  of 
control  over  the  purchase  of  weapons  (with 
the  latest  Louis  Harris  poll  showing  71 "  in 
favor).  Each  year  in  Congress  bills  are  writ- 
ten, and  committee  hearings  are  held,  but 
then  the  National  Rifle  Association  alerts  its 
members  and  friends  to  man  the  barricades 
against  any  proposals  strong  enough  to  be 
effective. 

The  barrage  of  letters  that  the  NRA  can 
call  down  at  short  notice  Is  probably  un- 
matched by  any  other  lobbying  group.  Since 
the  193GS.  when  Congress  passed  two  bills — 
one  aimed  at  eliminating  the  sawed-oil  shot- 
guns and  machine  guns  favored  by  gangsters 
of  that  era  and  the  other  an  ineffectu.il 
dealer-registration  law — no  bill  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  guns  has  reached  t!ie  floor 
of  Congress.  The  NRAs  record  is  particularly 
impressive  considering  that  it  was  complied 
over  a  period  and  saw  the  assassination  of 
one  President,  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  an- 
other and  the  shooting  up  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  fanatical  Puerto  Rlcan 
nationalists  in  1954.  But  alter  Martin  Luther 
King  was  assassinated  !n  Memphis,  a  gun 
control  measure  has  finally  been  approved 
by  a  Senate  committee.  An  amendment  to 
the  President's  S.ife  Streets  bill,  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate  would: 

Prohibit  interstate  mail-order  sales  of 
handgtais—  pistols  and  revolvers — to  individ- 
uals. 

Ban  over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns 
to  customers  from  outside  the  state — and  to 
anyone  under  21. 

Curb  the  imports  of  surplus  military  weap- 
ons not  suitable  for  sporting  purposes  and 
tighten  the  controls  on  sales  of  anti-tank 
guns,  bazookas,  mortars,  /renades  and  other 
highly  destructive  weapons. 


None  of  these  clauses  menaces  the  sports- 
man; they  might  not  stop  an  assassination 
either,  but  it  is  some  gain  to  require  a  sales- 
man to  know  the  person  he  is  selling  a  hand- 
gun to.  Yet  gun  buffs  have  opened  an  In- 
tensive campiUgn  to  kill  this  moderate  bill 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  And  the  usual 
cries  are  heard  that  any  control  of  gun  sales 
Is  a  direct  attack  on  their  rights,  their  man- 
hood and  their  homes.  Reasonable  sugges- 
tions that  there  should  be  some  way  to  keep 
a  howitzer  out  of  the  possession  of  anyl)ody 
who  has  the  price — or  a  Mannllcher-Carcano 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  Lee  Harvey  Oswald- 
are  countered  by  gun  propagandists  with 
the  assertion  that  the  citizen  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  "l>ear  arms."  This  constitu- 
tional phrase  refers  to  state  militias,  not  to 
Individuals,  and  this  is  how  the  Supreme 
Court  has  always  Interpreted  the  right. 

The  gun  bill  before  Congress  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it's  a  start  and 
should  be  voted. 

HAPPINESS  IS  A  WARM  GUN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Charlie 
Walsh  is  the  sports  editor  of  the  Milford 
Citizen  in  my  home  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  I  might  add,  a  sportswriter  harbor- 
ing some  sensibilities. 

One  recent  morning  he  was  handed  an 
advance  bulletin — press  release,  in 
short — from  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion designed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
editors  to  what  the  NRA  considers  the 
principal  features  in  the  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  association's  monthly  mag- 
azine, the  American  Rifleman. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ad- 
vance bulletin  startled  Charlie.  Here  is 
the  way  he  began  his  column  in  the 
May  2,  1968,  edition  of  the  Milford 
Chronicle: 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  once 
again  produced  an  absolute  gem  of  un- 
intentional  irony. 

In  an  advance  bulletin  for  their  magazine. 
"The  American  Rifleman."  there  appears  a 
picture  of  an  eight-year-old  boy  holding  a 
rac  of  what  look  like  dead  pheasants.  Under 
the  picture  appears  the  caption,  (at  this 
point  It  might  be  wise  to  grab  some  rung 
on  your  chair)  "Happiness  Is  a  Warm  Gun." 
Yeah,  right? 

Any  comment  on  that  statement  In  light 
of  the  recent  rash  of  warm  guns  we  have  been 
finding  In  this  country  (I.e.  Memphis  door- 
ways, Texas  book  storage  buildings)  would 
be  wholly  superfluous. 

Mr.  President,  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  views  on  the  NRA's  exploitation 
of  happiness  and  youth  by  the  presence 
of  a  warm  gun  would  best  be  told  in  his 
own  word.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  the  discussion 
of  the  need  for  legislation  to  disarm 
criminals  and  the  mentally  disabled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Milford  Citizen.  May  2,  1968] 

The  Steel  Myth  :  In  Left  Field 

(By  Charlie  Walsh) 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  once 
again  produced  an  absolute  gem  of  unin- 
tentional irony. 

In  an  advance  bulletin  for  their  magazine. 
"The  American  Rifleman."  there  appears  a 
picture  of  an  eight-year-old  boy  holding  a 
rac  of  what  look  like  dead  pheasants.  Under 
the  picture  appears  the  caption,  (at  this 
point  It  might  be  wise  to  grab  some  rung 
on  your  chair)  "Happiness  is  a  Warm  Gun." 
Yeah,  right? 

Any  comment  on  that  statement  In  light 


of  the  recent  rash  of  warm  guns  we  have 
been  finding  in  this  country  (i.e.  Memphis 
doorways.  Texas  book  storage  buildings) 
would  be  wholly  superfluous. 

What  might  be  helpful  at  this  point  would 
be  an  examination  of  the  NRA  itself,  that 
beneficlent,  monolithic,  semi-secret,  wealthy 
and  huge  organization  of  gun  owners,  shoot- 
ers, makers,  collectors  and  lovers. 

The  Issue,  of  course.  Is  guns.  Guns  have 
one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only.  They  were 
and  are  designed  to  kill  living  things.  They 
were  probably  one  of  man's  most  efficient 
inventions  for  inflicting  death.  Knives, 
spears,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows  are  fine  but 
they  all  have  two  distinct  disadvantages. 
1.  Tliey  all  require  the  killer  to  at  some  time, 
come  within  an  unsafe  distance  of  his  vic- 
tim to  inflict  the  wound  2.  They  all  have 
a  fairly  wide  margin  of  error,  (If  you  do 
not  strike  deeply  enough  and  accurately 
enough  with  a  knife  your  victim  will  surely 
live.) 

A  gun.  however,  assures  both  safety  for 
the  user  and  deadliness  and  accuracy  on  the 
target.  A  gun  also  provides  a  certain  free- 
dom from  the  psychological  problems  in- 
volved with  more  Intimate  violence.  How 
much  e.asler  It  Is  to  pull  a  trigger  and  w:Uch 
a  man  slump  one  mile  away  than  to  engage 
in  a  messy  eye-to-oye  assault  on  someone. 

In  an  old  movie  I  saw  tlie  other  night  a 
pal  of  Orson  Wells'  made  a  speech  about 
what  makes  one  person  better  than  another 
"An  edge,"  he  said,  "you  have  got  to  have 
an  edge."  He  went  on  to  say  that  a  great 
singer  had  an  edge  on  other  people  In  his 
vocal  cords.  And  a  lion's  teeth  give  him  an 
edge  over  a  zebra. 

The  gun,  he  told  Wells  who  w.as  playing 
a  drunk,  poet,  Irish  sailor,  was  the  edge 
most  men  have.  He  did  not  say  over  what. 
The  gun  Is  man's  edge  over  himself:  his 
own  puny  body,  his  clawless  hand,  his  fang- 
less  mouth  and  his  plaguing  devils. 

It  would,  one  supposes,  be  quite  logical 
that  men  would  develop  an  elaborate  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  protect  this  edge.  For 
that  edge,  unlike  the  lions  teeth.  Is  an  arti- 
ficial one  and  quite  perishable. 

This  attempt  to  protect  the  edge  was  un- 
derstandable when  men  were  forced  to  prowl 
the  woods  for  food  and  protect  himself  from 
the  teeth  of  the  ilon  and  the  wolf.  But  now 
the  food  Is  grown  In  docile  herds  and  the 
lion  safely  In  the  zoo  and  with  wolves  all 
but  extinct. 

In  short,  the  NRA  Is  a  gross  anachronism. 
The  huge  amounts  of  energy  It  expends  try- 
ing to  convince  congressmen  and  train  young 
marksmen  Is  expended  over  a  myth — the 
gun. 

The  gun  is.  at  this  stage  In  history,  a  myth 
and  legend.  It  Is  no  more  than  an  agonizing 
memory  of  good  earthy  days  gone  by.  The 
place  left  for  the  gun  is  a  locked  glass  case 
over  the  mantle  or  in  a  museum. 

Yes.  a  myth,  but  how  deadly  a  myth  It 
Is.  It  Is.  unlike  most  myths,  which  are  made 
dreams  and  fears,  made  of  steel  and  brass 
and  black  powder.  It  Is  a  myth  not  held 
in  the  mind  but  in  the  hands.  Those  deadly 
hands. 

Understand,  the  guns  I  speak  of  here  are 
the  guns  of  the  hunter,  "the  recreational 
shooter."  There  are  other  guns,  the  guns  of 
war  and  of  the  police  that  are  still  enmeshed 
In  reality,  although  they  too  share  at  least 
part  of  the  myth. 

There  is  really  only  one  enemy  left  for  men 
to  fight.  It  Is  those  devils  and  demons  which 
lurk  in  the  alleys  of  his  mind,  and  even 
all  the  NEA's  guns  can't  fight  them. 

EDITOR    SEES     NRA    RAVINGS    AS    NONSENSE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sullivan 
Law,  New  York  State's  firearms  statute, 
has  for  generations  been  used  by  the 
gun  lobby   as   a   public  whipping   boy. 

This>is  particularly  true  of  the  bitter 
abuse  heaped  upon  it  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  They   see  it  as   the 


ultimate  in  bad  firearms  laws,  and  spend 
considerable  ellort  across  the  Nation 
using  it  as  a  threat  to  sportsmen  who 
are  not  foi'ever  vigilant  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's insidious  attempts  to  lake 
their  guns  away. 

The  association's  paid  representatives, 
in  thousands  of  forays  across  the  countr>' 
each  year,  give  hunting  and  sportsmen's 
groups  a  deliberately  distorted  picture  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Sullivan  Law. 

Promulgate  lies  about  its  effectiveness, 
if  you  will. 

At  the  1964  hearings  before  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee,  and  on 
a  number  of  other  occasions,  an  NTIA 
Director  said : 

'New  York's  so-called  Sullivan  Law  Is  the 
most  restrictive  gun  legislation  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  Yet  it  is  a  complete  failure,  not 
only  m  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  criminal  element  but  also  at  reducing 
the  crime  rate. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  The  NRA 
knows  that  is  not  true.  It  is  the  kind  of 
deliberate  distoition  they  peddle  to  le- 
Siitimate  sportsmen  who  then  echo  it 
across  the  land. 

But  this  type  of  lobbying  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  association  is  being  un- 
covered more  and  more  each  day.  Think- 
ing people  do  not  like  being  fed  nnsin- 
formation.  Newspapers  are  beginning  to 
see  the  twisted  and  slanted  information 
for  what  it  is.  and  they  resent  it. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this 
reaction  against  the  NRA's  massive  lob- 
bying effort  than  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Charleston  W.  Va..  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail  of  April  28.  1968. 

The  editors  point  out  that  the  murder 
rate  by  gun  in  New  York  City  is  25  per- 
cent, less  than  half  that  of  Phoenix  and 
about  a  third  that  of  Dallas.  The  edi- 
torial then  observes: 

If  this  is  "complete  failure"  as  contended 
by  the  NRA  director,  police  department.s  of 
niost  U.S.  metropolises  would  undoubtedly 
welcome  a  similar  "sorry"  record. 

Current  gun  conuol  legislation  before  tlie 
U.S.  Senate  needs  to  be  strengthened 
drastically.  What  the  nation  should  have  is 
prohibition  oj  mall  order  sales  to  the  private 
citizen  and  registration  of  aU  guns,  so  that 
law  enforcement  authorities  across  the  na- 
tion know  who  owns  a  gun. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  curbing  crime 
and  lowering  murders  rates  until  Congress 
moves  against  merchants  of  murder  selling 
weapons  of  murder  indiscriminately. 

I  .say  the  Gazette  is  setting  things 
straight.  And  they  are  getting  a  lot  of 
help  around  the  coimtry. 

I  feel  certain  that  many  Senators, 
inundated  with  mail  generated  by  the 
firearms  lobby,  have  frequently  read  this 
NRA  version  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Sullivan  Law.  I  should  like  to  provide 
the  truth  about  the  effectiveness  of  that 
law  in  holding  down  the  number  of  gun 
murders.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From   the  Charlestown    (W.  Va.)    Gazette- 
Mall.   Apr.  28.   19681 
SULLIVAN  Law  Good  Law  Despite  Ravings  op 
NRA 

The  National  Rifle  Assn..  which  for  some 
unaccountable  rc<ison,is  permitted  to  lobby 
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ConRress  at  taxpayer  expense,  has  long  ar- 
gued that  gun  registration  laws  and  laws  for- 
bidding the  unrestricted  sale  of  lethal  arms 
merely  aid  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  the 
l^w-abidlng  in  American  society. 

The  facts  shatter  such  nonsense. 

In  1965.  a  study  conducted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Safety  re- 
"vealed  that  only  six  weapons  out  of  4,506 
retrieved  from  criminals  in  the  state  over  the 
previous  eight  years  had  been  stolen.  More 
than  4.000  had  been  purchased  outside  the 
state  In  over-the-counter  sales  In  Maine.  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  none  t>f  which  has 
on  statute  books  the  strict  legislation  pro- 
hibiting sales  that  Massachusetts  has 

Surveys  In  Newark  show  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  guns  taken  away  from  criminals  were 
bought  beyond  New  Jersey's  borders. 

The  NRA  additionally  delights  In  casti- 
gating New  York  State's  Sullivan  Law.  stlffest 
in  the  nation.  This  law  stipulates  residents 
can't  buy  or  {xjssess  a  handgun  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  police  permit,  and  the  law  is  suf- 
ficiently well  enforced  within  New  York  City 
that  out  of  a  total  population  of  8  million 
only  17.000  permits  are  held. 

At  the  congressional  hearings  of  1964,  an 
NBA  director  asserted  'New  York's  so-called 
Sullivan  Law  Is  the  most  restrictive  gun  leg- 
islation on  the  statute  books.  Yet  it  Is  a  com- 
plete falkfpe,  not  only  in  keeping  guns  out  of 
the-  hand* of  the  criminal  element  but  also 
at  reducing  the  crime  rate." 

.\galn  the  facts  are  quite  clifTerent.  and. 
indeed,  if  the  nation  had  a  Sullivan  Law. 
New  York  State  and  City  would  greatly  bene- 
fit, because  residents  wouldn't  be  able  lo 
acquire  guns  through  mall  orders  or  by 
traveling  to  areas  where  they  are  easily 
acquired. 

The  rates  of  murder  by  gun  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  is  25  per  cent.  In  Dallas 
the  rate  is  72  per  cent  and  65  fl  per  cent 
In  Phoenix,  two  cities  having  virtually  no 
law  regulating  firearm  sales.  In  comparison 
with  the  nation's  largest  cities.  New  York 
has  the  fifth  lowest  .tssault  rate,  the  third 
lowest  murder  rate,  and  the  luwest  robbery 
rate 

If  this  is  'romplete  failure,  "  as  contended 
by  the  NRA  .lirector,  police  departments  of 
most  US.  metropolises  would  undoubtedly 
welcome  a  similar  "sorry"  record. 

Current  gun  control  legislation  before  the 
US.  Senate  needs  to  be  strengthened  dras- 
tically. What  the  nation  should  have  is  pro- 
hibition of  mail  order  sales  to  the  private 
citizen  and  registration  of  all  guns,  so  law 
enforcement  authorities  across  the  nation 
know  who  own  a  gun. 

It  IS  absurd  to  talk  about  curbing  crime 
and  lowering  murder  rates  until  Congress 
moves  against  merchants  of  murder  selling 
weapons  of  murder  indiscriminately. 

The  Sullivan  La*  is  a  good  law.  and  de- 
spite the  deliberate  lies  concerning  the  law 
promulgated  by  the  NRA.  It  is  a  law  that  does 
what  It  was  designed  to  do — curtailing  gun 
ownership  among  criminals  and  the  mentally 
unstable.  The  law  works,  and  It's  high  time 
Congress  adopted  It  for  all  50  states, 

POLL    SHOWS    RURAL    .-VMERICA    DOES    NOT 
BLOCK    CLN'    CONTROLS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
the  e.xpenence  of  congressional  commit- 
tees over  the  years  that  whenever,  and 
regardless  of  the  clear  public  need,  fire- 
arms laws  are  proposed  to  disarm  the 
criminal  and  others  who  regularly  mis- 
use them,  the  committee  members  are 
beseiged  by  a  letterwriting  campaign 
against  the  proposed  legislation. 

And  when  testimony  is  taken,  as  surely 
as  night  follows  day,  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  appear  and  claim  to  speak  for 
loiral  America. 

They  say  that  strict  controls  over  the 


sale  of  firearms  would  hurt  the  farmer, 
hurt  the  sportsmen,  and  be  an  incon- 
\  enience  to  the  country  dweller  who  lives 
some  miles  from  a  store  or  large  com- 
mercial outlet. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  arguments  of  these 
spokesmen  tend  to  portray  their  con- 
stituents as  more  of  the  country-  bump- 
kin than  the  modern  day  sophisticate 
that  much  of  rural  America  is. 

That  could  not  be  more  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
than  It  was  February'  4.  1967,  with  the 
publication  of  two  public  opinion  polls 
conducted  by  the  Prairie  Farmer,  based 
in  Chicago. 

The  127-year-old  publication  is  one  of 
the  backbones  of  Midwest  journalism 
and  is  about  as  close  to  the  Midwest 
farmer  as  any  publication  can  get.  Its 
ciiculation  is  around  400,000. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  polls  covered  the 
States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  show- 
that  even  rural  America  is  something 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  rate  at 
which  American  civilians  are  arming 
against  one  another. 

The  editor.  James  C.  Thomson,  in  a 
personal  letter  to  me.  said: 

My  own  personal  opinion  Is  that  the  Ir- 
responsible use  of  firearms  has  become  a 
national  scandal.  Our  trigger-happy  Image 
beyond  our  shores  seems  to  deny  our  own 
opinion  that  we  are  a  peace-loving  nation. 

Farmers  still  want  firearms  for  hunting 
and  the  protection  people  living  In  Isolation 
need,  but  farmers,  like  anyone  else,  feel 
that  those  who  are  mentally  unbalanced  or 
irresponsible  In  any  way  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  own  arms.  The  Indiscriminate 
killings  among  15-  and  16-year-old  boys  in 
Chicago  Is  Incredible,  and  the  stockpiling  of 
arms  by  both  blacks  and  whites  is  setting 
the  stage  for  a  national  disaster. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  gun  lobby 
speaks  for  the  American  people.  It  certainly 
doesn't  speak  for  the  urban  citizen  like  my- 
self. And  we  offer  you  proof  from  personal 
interview  polls  that  it  does  not  speak  for 
midwestern  farmers. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
hard-fact  editorial  based  on  those  Prairie 
Farmers  polls.  It  interprets  the  polls  bet- 
ter than  I  can.  I  ask  also  that  copies  of 
both  polls  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Feb.  4.  1967 1 

Farmer  Sentiment  for  GtrNS  Is  a  Myth 

Newspapers  have  suggested  that  rural  peo- 
ple are  the  stumbling  block  in  efforts  to  con-, 
trol  indiscriminate  use  of  firearms.  The  gun 
mystique,  it  is  said,  thrives  in  the  open 
sp.\ces; 

But  the  overpowering  sentiment  in  rural 
.ireas  for  t'.ie  unrestricted  ownership  and  use 
of  guns  is  a  myth.  At  least  that  is  the  case 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  according  to  a  recent 
Prairi*  F'armer  poll. 

In  personal  interviews  f.:rm  people  were 
asked.  "Do  you  feel  that  more  stringent  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  control  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  firearms  by  the  public?"  The 
consensus  in  both  states  was:  Yes.  55  percent; 
Nq.  32  percent:   and  Undecided.  13  percent. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  more  than  60.000  Americans — 
10  times  the  Vietnam  toll — have  been 
gunned  down  by  misfits,  criminals,  and  of 
course,  ordinary  people  who  became  careless. 
Too  many  fire  a  too-easily-available  gun  in 
anger  and  live  to  regret  it. 


In  the  last  Congress  efforts  to  pass  gun 
control  legislation  were  stalled  because  of 
the  problem  of  reconciling  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  bear  arms  with  the  safety  of  a  more 
crowded  society. 

But  an  angry,  emotional  group  Insists  that 
any  gun-control  bill  Is  a  sinister  plot  and 
conspiracy  to  deprive  Americans  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 

This  is  nonsense  Those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  mounting  death  toll 
from  shooting  merely  want  guns  kept  out  of 
reach  of  juveniles,  drug  addicts,  convicted 
criminals,  and  the  mentally  unbalanced. 
There  is  no  need  to  deprive  hunters  and 
those  who  have  a  legitimate  reason 

But  let  the  record  show  that  people  In 
rural  areas  are  just  as  concerned  about  this 
problem  as  anyone  else.  They  want  action 
by  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Feb.  4,  1967) 

Illinois  Farmers  Favor  Restrictions  on 

Possession,  Use  of  Firearms 

Most  Illinois  farm  people  would  like  to  see 
the  government  t.xke  steps  to  limit  the 
pos.sesslon  and  use  of  firearms  by  the  public, 
according  to  a  recent  Prairie  Farmer  poll. 
Women  had  stronger  feelings  In  limitation. 

Here  is  how  they  responded  when  asked 
the  following  question:  "Do  you  feel  that 
more  stringent  efforts  should  be  made  to  con- 
trol the  possession  and  use  of  firearms  by 
the  public?" 


\ 

Men 

Women 

Both 

Yes 

No 

Not  sure      .  .  - 

....       51.6 

38.8 

9.6 

62.5 
23.0 
14.5 

57.0 
30.9 
12.1 

Older  people  were  more  strongly  In  favor 

of  gun  restrictions,  but  a  majority  of  all  age 
groups  favored  restriction.  Here  Is  how  they 
voted  by  age  groups: 


Under  40 

40  to  59 

Over  59 

Yes 

No 

Not  sure     

53.5 

34.2 

12.3 

57.2 

33.1 

9.7 

59.4 
23.2 
17.4 

Educational  level  didn't  seem  to  make  such 

difference  in  how  farmers  felt,  but  college- 
trained  farmers  felt  strongest  about  restrict- 
ing firearms.  Here  Is  how  they  voted  accord- 
ing to  educational  groupings: 


Grade 
school 

High 
school 

Some 
college 

Yes 

No 

57.8 

27.4 

55.,3 
33.3 
11.4 

69.9 
28.3 

Not  sure 

14.8 

11.8 

[From  the  Prairie  Fanner,  Feb.  4,  1967] 

HoosiER    Far.m    Women    Would    Limit    the 

Possession  and  Use  of  Firearms 

Indiana  farm  women  feel  strongly  about 
limiting  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms 
by  the  public,  according  to  a  recent  poll  by 
Prairie  Parmer.  Indiana  farm  men  were  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  question. 

Here  is  how  they  answered  when  asked, 
"Do  you  feel  that  more  stringent  efforts 
should  be  made  to  control  the  possession  and 
use  of  firearms  by  the  public?" 


Men 

Women 

Both 

Yes 

No 

Not  sure 

42.8 

42.2 

15.0 

63.3 
22.9 
13.8 

53.3 
32.3 
14.4 

Middle-aged  Hooslers  with  growing  chil- 
dren expressed  stronger  conviction  on  the 
need  for  lirearms  limitation.  Only  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  older  people  were  in  favor.  Here  Is 
how  they  voted  by  age  groups: 
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Under  40 
years 


40  to  59 
years 


60  years 
and  over 


Yes  -.        510  55.6  50.4 

No  '   '. - 35.6  30.2  33.8 

Nolsure -       U.4  14.2  15  8 

Farmers  with  college  training  felt  strong- 
est about  gun  restriction  and  licensing,  but 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  this 
group  and  farmer:  with  grade  school  educa- 
tion. Here  is  how  they  voted  according  to 
educational  grouping: 


8  years  >ir 
less 

9  10  12 
vears 

48.8 
37.2 
14.0 

Some 
college 

Yes 

60.4 

61.4 

No 

Not  sure 

24,2 

15.4 

27.6 

no 

THE    NRA,    THE    LEGISLATOR,    AND    UNRESTRICTIVE 
LAWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  States  pop- 
ularly known  as  hunting  States  have, 
relatively  speaking.  t.mall  populations. 
And,  generally  speaking,  the  hunting 
States  have  lax  firearms  laws,  though 
this  IS  not  universally  true. 

I  have  often  suspected  that  among  the 
reasons  for  this  is  that  the  lobbies  and 
special  interest  groups  find  it  somewhat 
easier  to  work  their  will  when  the  opin- 
ions of  fewer  people  are  needed  to  tip 
the  scales  against  one  issue  or  another. 

I  read  an  article  recently  that  in  effect 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  relatively  unrestrictive  firearms 
laws  in  the  States  of  Maine.  Vei-moni, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  Portland  'Maine)  Expi-e.ss  of 
November  7.  1967.  Sandor  M.  Polster  ana- 
lyzes the  firearms  problems  in  Maine  and 
the  need  for  a  tightening  of  tlie  nun 
laws.  The  article  is  entitled:  "Law  Offi- 
cials Condemn  Maine's  Lax  Gun  Laws." 

Mr.  Polster  recounts  the  recent  legis- 
lative history  of  one  lawmaker  who  at- 
tempted to  revise  the  firearms  laws,  an 
attorney  fi-om  Belfast  who  introduced  a 
gun  control  bill  in  the  legislature  in  1965. 
It  met  the  same  demise  as  mo.st  of  the 
firearms  legislation  introduced  in  State 
and  town  councils  across  the  country: — it 
died  in  the  legislature's  judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Polster  quotes  the  author  on  the 
death  of  his  first  and  only  effort  to  leg- 
i.'^late  on  firearms: 

I  withdrew  it  not  because  of  the  .  .  .  well. 
you  just  can't  believe  the  mail  I  got  ...  I 
was  accused  of  being  a  Communist,  of  being 
an  enemy  ...  I  received  a  deluge  of  this 
stuff.  A  number  of  my  colleagvies  told  me  they 
had  to  oppose  me.  I  was  told  It  was  too  hot 
an  issue  to  handle  ...  I  just  felt  there  was 
no  point  in  flying  In  the  face  of  a  stone  wall. 

Mr.  Polster  then  adds: 

The  "stone  wall"  is  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. The  effective  lobby  group  based  in 
Washington,  has  managed  to  keep  gun  laws 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  un- 
restrictive. It  has  always  frightened  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Many  would  comment  off 
the  record  regarding  the  state's  laws,  but 
when  It  came  to  a  quote,  they  asked  to 
remain  anonymous. 

It  was  the  year  of  1965  when  the  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  attorney  received  so  much 
abuse  by  mail  and  pressure  from  liis  col- 
leagues to  withdraw  his  firearms  pro- 
posal. According  to  Mr.  Polster,  it  was 
the  year  1965  when  the  last  serious  at- 


tempt tojchange  the  fireai-ms  laws  in  the 
State  of  Maine  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
NRA. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  a  paragraph 
from  the  1965  operating  rei^ort  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  On  page  21. 
under  "Legislative  Services."  the  board 
of  directors  reported  the  following: 

Information  to  NRA  members  abotit  fire- 
arms control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means — iD  the  regular  report. 
"What  the  lawmakers  are  Doing.  "  in  The 
American  rifleman;  (2i  NRA  legislative 
bulletins  and  memoranda;  and  (3)  direct 
contacts  by  mail  or  wire.  During  lii65.  350 
bills  of  concern  to  gun  owners  were  Iniro- 
ductlon  In  47  state  legislatures  and  the  US. 
Congress.  Details  about  the  more  Importani 
ones  were  published  in  9',i  columns  of  the 
magazine,  and  28  legislative  bulletins  were 
mailed  to  300.000  members  and  clubs  in  14 
states.  NRA  members  reacted  promptly,  firm- 
ly, and  in  fi.rce.  As  a  result,  no  severe  iegis- 
lation  wa.-^  enacted  on  the  federal  or  slate 
level. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  a  .solitary 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  have 
uiven  the  State  of  Maine  a  more  effec- 
tive firearms  law  was  crushed  before  it 
iiad  a  chance. 

It  fell  before  the  computerized  jug- 
licrnaul  of  the  NRA  lobby,  as  ac  so  many 
other  attempts  in  other  States  eac'i  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Sandor 
M.  Polster  be  printed  in  the  Recokd  at 
this  point,  for  the  infoimation  of  Pena- 
tors  as  they  consider  title  IV  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

Title  IV  is  my  amendment  to  S.  917 
and  is  now  being  subjected  to  the  same 
type  of  lobby  pressure  discussed  in  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Law  Officials  Condemn  Maine's  Lax  Gin 
I  Laws 

( By  Sandor  M.  Polster  I  ' 

Since  February,  45  hand  guns,  41  rifles  and 
four  shotguns  have  been  stolen  from  homes, 
cottages  and  businesses  In  Maine. 

The  thefts  of  these  firearms  have  been  re- 
ported. It  is  not  known  how  many  guns 
have  been  stolen  and  not  reported  tor  one 
reason  or  another. 

In  June  1965,  then  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety  Richard  R.  Caples 
told  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  in  Wash- 
ington how  a  16-year-old  Cambridge.  Mass., 
youth  came  into  Maine,  purchased  16  guns 
and  took  them  back  to  the  Bay  State  on  a 
bus. 

Caples  added  then  that  one  of  the  guns 
was  later  used  to  kill  a  Medford.  Mass..  police- 
man. 

These  facts,  and  others,  are  cited  by  law 
enforcement  officials  in  condemning  Maine's 
!ax  gun  laws.  The  only  requirement  for  pur- 
chase of  a  firearm  in  this  state  i.s  to  be 
16-years  or  older. 

"To  carry  a  concealed  weapon  requires  a 
permit,  issued  by  city  police,  but  that  Is  as 
restrictive  as  the  law  gets. 

In  Maine's  recent  legislative  history,  only 
one  lawmaker  has  attempted  to  revise  the 
gun  law.  Richard  W.  Glass,  a  Belfast  lawyer, 
introduced  his  measure  in  the  1965  legisla- 
ture. 

Glass,  Waldo  County  Attorney  from  1954 
to  1960,  was  a  state  senator  in  1965. 

Whereas  the  present  law  requires  a  permit 
for  concealing  weapons  on  the  person.  Glass' 
bill  would  have  necessitated  registration  of 
any  concealable  weapon,  which  was  defined 
as  any  gun  up  to  12  inches  long. 


But  Class'  proposal  was  short-li\ed — it 
never  got  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
"I  withdrew  It  not  because  oi  the  .  .  . 
well,  you  just  can't  believe  the  mall  I  got,"; 
he  said.  I  was  accused  of  being  a  Commu- 
nist, ol  being  an  enemy  ...  I  received  a  del- 
uge of  this  siufl.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
told  me  they  had  to  oppose  me  I  was  told 
n    was  too  hot  an  issue  to  handle. " 

Glass  added:  "After  polling  the  commit- 
tee and  In  light  of  what  other  people  had 
uild  me.  the  only  thing  I  would  be  getting 
was  publicity.  I  Just  felt  there  was  no  point 
in  Hying  In  the  face  of  a  stone  wall" 

The  "stone  wall."  in  Glass'  opinion.  Is  the 
Natiiuiai  Rifle  Association. 

The  effective  lobby  group.  b;\sed  In  Wash- 
ington, has  managed  to  keep  gun  laws  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  un- 
restrictive. 

It  has  always  frightened  law  enlorcement 
oificers.  Many  would  comment  off  the  record 
regarding  the  state's  laws,  but  when  it  came 
l<)  a  quote,  they  asked  to  remain  anonymous. 
On  the  national  level,  only  seven  slates  re- 
quire a  license  or  permit  for  p<Jssession  oi  fire- 
arms. South  Carolina  is  the  only  slate  com- 
pletely prohibiting  sale  of  handguns.  And 
nine  slates  have  no  minimum  age  limit  lor 
(lurchaslng  guns. 

While  Maine's  l.iws  have  come  under  at- 
t.ick  from  out-of-state  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  from  some  within  tlie  stale,  they 
are  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
H.  Garcelon.  an  Augusta  dentist  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

"I   don't   see   that    we   need    any   change." 

he  said.  "I  think  we're  doing  pretty  well.  Our 

crime  rate  isn't  going  up  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Garcelon    termed    Glass'    measure    "Just 

tricky  phraseology." 

"I  am  not  against  good  laws."  Garcelon 
.said.  "To  me,  a  gun  law  irs  meant  to  put  tlie 
criminal  out  of  business.  If  we  could  design 
:i  gun  law  that  would  Interfere  with  the 
criminal,  then  we'd  be  in  business." 

Col.  Robert  Marx,  former  chief  of  the 
Maine  state  police  and  now  director  of  the 
New  England  State  Police  Staff  College  in 
Foster.  R.I.,  said  recently  he  wasn't  satisfied 
with  the  state's  gun  laws. 

"My  feeling  has  always  been  that  certain 
areas  of  the  gun  control  law  could  be 
strengthened,"  he  said.  "Even  a  child  can 
buy  a  gun  tlu-ough  the  mall  as  the  law 
stands  now." 

The  answer.  Marx  said,  rests  with  the 
legislature. 

T  believe  our  sales  of  weapons  sliouid  b-j 
tightened  up 'somewhat,"  he  said. 

Marx  suggested  that  several  factors  ought 
to  enter  Into  the  purchase  of  firearms,  in- 
cluding mental  competency,  criminal  record 
and  age. 

"As  I  understand,  it's  a  simple  matter  to 
buy  a  machine  gun  through  the  mail,"  he 
said. 

Several  law  olficlals  said  although  Maine 
prohibits  purchase  of  firearms  by  persons 
convicted  of  a  felony  within  five  years  of  re- 
lease "from  probation,  prison  or  parole," 
such  a  law  is  difficult  to  enforce. 

Gun  dealers  are  required  to  record  the 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  gun's  serial 
number,  but  officials  concede  this  is  seldom 
done. 

And  besides,  as  one  police  official  put  it.  how 
is  a  gun  dealer  to  know  If  a  customer  Is  tell- 
ing the  truth  as  to  his  name  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, whether  he  Is.  indeed,  a  felon? 

commonweal   poses   firearms   query:    con- 

STITimONAI.  RIGHT  OR  LU.VACY? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  an  interest- 
ing editorial  statement  was  published  in 
last  week's  issue  of  Commonweal,  a  mag- 
azine which  reaches  35,000  homes  each 
week.  It  comments  on  the  pending  fire- 
arms control  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act. 
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John  Deedy  editorially  takes  note  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  fight  for 
their  version  of  the  second  nmendment 
and  dismisses  it  as  irrelevant.  He  points 
out  that  the  NRA  just  will  not  counte- 
nance meaningful  gun  control  legislation 
to  alleviate  the  high  rate  of  violence  in 
the  streets. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Deedy  realizes  that  any 
appeal  to  the  rational  faculties  of  the 
NRA  are  futile  and  that,  as  he  phrases  it: 

If  the  past  offers  any  clue,  it  will  go  in  one 
ear  and  out  tiie  other  .  .  .  thus  Insuring  that 
a  willful  conspirator  or  anyone  with  a  nutty 
Idea  in  his  head  will  still  be  able  to  drop  into 
shops  like  Abercromble  &  Fitch,  pick  out  his 
gun,  even  get  some  coaching,  and  be  about 
hla  business. 

As  we  consider  title  IV  to  the  crime 
control  bill,  I  desire  to  share  Common- 
weal's view  with  Senators,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  pub- 
li.shed  on  May  3.  1968.  be  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  and  Views 
(By  John  Deedy) 

One  would  have  to  search  far  for  an  exam- 
ple jf  commercial  contretemps  to  match  that 
of  Abercromble  k  Fitch  during  the  walce  pe- 
riod of  Martin  Luther  King.  On  April  8 — four 
days  after  Dr.  Kings  assassination  and  the 
day  before  the  funeral — Abercromble  &  Fitch 
tix>k  two  columns  of  space  In  the  New  York 
Times  to  advertise  its  gun  department  and 
the  availability  of  Rex  Gage  for  private  shoot- 
ing lessons. 

Mr.  Gage.  Abercromble  &  Fitch  gloried,  is 
"one  of  the  foremost  instructors  of  Eng- 
land's renowned  Holland  &  Holland  shooting 
school.  And  to  underscore  his  credentials. 
Abercromble  &  Fitch  offered  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation from  Norman  T.  Clarke,  Hol- 
l.ind  &  Holland's  senior  shooting  instructor: 
'Mr.  Gage  .  .  .  has  had  an  extensive  training 
by  me.  He  teaches  my  system  of  how  to 
shoot." 

If  all  this  weren't  errancy  enough,'  Clarke 
apologized  ihat  he  wouldn't  be  at  Abercrom- 
ble &  Fitch's  liimself :  "I  am  afraid  I  will  not 
be  able  to  see  you  in  New  'JTork  this  spring, 
as  I  shall  be  visiting  the  West  Coast  and 
southern  parts  of  the  United  St.ites  during 
Apnl  and  part  of  May  ..."   • 

Now,  no  one  is  charging  there  is  something 
suspect  about  Mr.  Gage's  occupation.  Aber- 
cromble &  Fetch's  advertising  or  Mr.  Clarke's 
Itinerary.  But  four  days  after  the  King  mur- 
der and  the  new  evidence  it  providec  of  t"he 
American  propensity  for  violence,  t.iere  is 
something  sick  about  the  exaltation  of  guns 
i:-.d  the  shooting  sport.s — since  this  is  a  land 
•Anere  anyone,  balanced  or  not,  can  pop  an 
order  into  the  mails,  or  walk  into  Abercrom- 
ble &  Fitch  or  any  other  sporting  goods  store, 
and  freely  purchase  the  guns  and  instruction 
that  help  make  violence  a  way  of  life  In 
.■Vnierica. 

.Admittedly.  Article  2  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
speaks  of  "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  But,  as  Gunnar  Myrdal  com- 
mented after  Dr.  King's  murder,  ta)  the  idea 
that  everyone  should  be  able  to  buy  a  gun 
IS  "silly,"  and  (b)  if  the  Constitution  gives 
t'ne  people  this  right,  "then  to  hell  with  the 
Constitution." 

Myrdal  is  right,  although  the  problem  isn't 
In  the  Ppnstitutlon.  It's  In  the  enactment  of 
sensible  \gun  control  laws.  Yet.  strangely 
enough,  to  get  such  laws  written  is  as  tough 
a  task  as  getting  the  Constitution  amei.ded, 
for  one  is  In  contention  wTlh  the  largest  and 
perhaps  most  effective  lobbying  group  In 
Washington,  the  National  Rifle  ASoOclation. 
The  NRA  Just  won't  countenance  broad  gun 
control. 

A  week  to  the  day  after  the  King  murder. 


NRA  president  Harold  W.  Classen  of  Lansing 
allowed  that  the  killing  was  "senseless"  and 
"cruelj"  but  in  the  same  breath  he  argued 
that  the  King  murder  should  have  no  effect 
on  gun  legislation.  And.  Indeed,  it  won't,  if 
me  NRA  has  Its  way,  as  it  likely  will 

Hence,  even  In  this  tragic  year,  the  best 
the  nation  cm  hope  for  is  the  mildest  exten- 
sion of  gun  control — a  measure  to  ban  inter- 
state mall-order  sales  of  pistols  and  other 
concealable  weapons,  and  the  prohibition  of 
over-tlie-counter  sales  of  hand-guns  to  out- 
of-state  residents.  Prjetty  weak  legislation, 
with  nothing,  notice,  on  the  regulation  of 
rifles  and  other  "long"  weapons  of  the  type 
that  killed  Dr.  King  and  that  are  common  to 
assa.ssl nations  in  America.  The  NRA  lobby 
protects  their  sale. 

At  the  National  Rifle  Association's  recent 
convention  In  Boston,  Massachusetts  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Francis  Sargent  urged  the 
NRA  to  spearhead  gun  control  legislation  in- 
stead of  "either  blocking  it  or  offering  mealy- 
mouthed  plans  that  are  more  p.Jblum  than 
reform."  The  metaphor  is  bad  but  the 
thought  Is  good. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  past  offers  any  clue, 
it  will  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  thus  Insuring 
that  a  willful  conspirator  or  anyone  with  a 
nutty  Idea  in  b.ls  head  will  stlli  be  able  to 
drop  into  shops  like  Abercromble  &  Fitch, 
pick  out  his  gun.  even  get  some  coaching,  and 
be  about  his  business. 

Purch.isers  defend  this  arrangement  as  a 
constitutional  right,  sellers  as  an  inescapable 
merchandlzirig  risk.  History  will  label  It 
lunacy. 

WOME:*  vote  2  TO    I   FOR  GUN  PURCHASE  PERMIT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  1.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Good  Housekeeping  consumer 
panel,  a  nationwide  cross  section  of 
America's  women,  were  surveyed  recently 
on  their  attitudes  toward  gim  control. 

The  women  were  asked : 

Should  a  p>ermlt  be  required  to  purchase 
a  gun? 

The  results  were  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  vote  was  decisive,  almost  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  a  permit  to  purchase.  63.9- 
to-32.2  percent. 

I  should  point  out  to  Senators  that  the 
results  of  the  survey  are  consistent  with 
those  of  virtually  every  other  public 
opinion  poll  or  survey  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  subject.  They  reflect  a  deep  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  American  women  who 
feel  the  urgent  need  to  pass  a  law  that 
will  effectively  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  the  unstable. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  another  voice  in 
the  chorus  of  polls,  surveys,  editorials, 
broadcasts,  and  expressions  of  deep  pub- 
lic concern  over  the  need  for  Congress 
to  adopt  a  strong  Federal  firearms  law, 
specifically,  title  TV  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  now  being  debated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Good  Housekeeping  poll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GH  Poll:  Shoitld  a  PERMtr  Be  Required  To 
F*TTRCHASE  A  Gun? 

According  to  the  first  nationwide  stirvey  of 
women's  attitudes  toward  gun  control,  two 
out  of  every  three  American  homemakers  be- 
lieve that  no  one  should  be  able  to  buy  a 
gun,  pistol  or  rifle  without  a  permit. 

The  May  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  re- 
ports the  results  of  Its  findings  from  a  poll 
conducted  among  a  cross-section  of  over  1,000 
of  its  readers. 


Participants  were  asked  whether  they  agreed 
with  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  that 
a  permit  should  be  required  to  buy  a  rifle, 
shotgun  or  pistol,  or  with  Harold  W.  Glassen, 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America,  who  opposes  such  a  requirement. 
The  women's  vote  was  very  close  to  a  deci- 
sive two  to  one  with  63.9%  in  support  of  Mr. 
Lindsay  and  32. 2^^  in  support  of  Mr.  Glas- 
sen. Less  than  2-%  were  undecided. 

Gun  control  is  one  of  the  most  bitterly  de- 
bated of  national  i.'isues.-On  one  side  Is  a 
large  t>ody  of  concerned  citizens  who  feel 
the  urgent  need  to  pass  laws  that  will  keep 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
the  mentally  unstable.  They  point  to  the 
soaring  crime  figures  as  clear  evidence  that 
guns  are  far  too  easily  available.  They  cite 
the  murder  of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a  tragedy 
that  might  have  been  averted  if  the  gun 
laws  had  been  stricter. 

On  the  other  side  is  another  large  body 
of  citizens  who  are  worried  that  tough  gun 
restrictions  would  violate  the  basic  freedom 
of  law-abiding  Americans  They  believe  that 
people  who  legitimately  use  guns  for  hunt- 
ing, sports  or  self-protection  would  be  penal- 
ized while  criminals  would  easily  obtain  fire- 
arms by  ste:Uing  and  other  Illegal  means. 

The  Poll  revealed  that  the  participants, 
while  disapproving  of  the  casual  sale  of  fire- 
arms to  all  comers,  were  under  no  illusion 
that  gun  laws  in  themselves  would  turn  this 
country  into  a  more  peaceful  society.  In  fact, 
they  weren't  even  sure  that  gun-control  laws 
would  reduce  crime.  A  shade  over  half  the 
respondents.  50  3  T-  believed  crime  would  be 
reduced  while  42.T~r   foresaw  no  reduction. 

When  asked  if  they  or  a  member  of  their 
family  owned  a  gun,  57  3%  said  yes.  Fur- 
thermore, most  gun-owning  households  pos- 
sess more  than  one  weapon.  You  might  logi- 
cally expect  that  women  who  have  a  house- 
full  of  guns  would  bo  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  gun  controls.  However,  this  i.s  not 
the  case.  Gun  owners  split  50-50  between 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Glassen.  Among  the 
people  who  do  not  own  gi-ms.  however.  Mr. 
Lindsay's  stand  is  supported  seven  to  one. 

Many  readers  on  both  sides  speak  out 
against  mail-order  sales  of  firearms,  shocked 
by  the  easy  access  to  guns  orTered  by  jje- 
riodlcals  their  children  read.  Many  would 
forbid  all  sales  to  minors.  One  out  of  every 
ten  respondents  suggests  mandatory  training 
classes  for  gun  owners.  "No  government 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  issue  a  driver's  li- 
cense to  someone  who  isn't  qualified.  Don't 
people  know  that  a  gun  is  dangerous," 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  that  the  Senator  from  Wyomms? 
iMr.  Hansen]  has  been  patiently  wait- 
ing for  me  to  be  through,  and  I  was  anx- 
ious to  get  through.  I  have  been  talking 
about  3  hours. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
matter  of  the  Senator  from  'Vl'yoming  is 
to  go  over  until  tomorrow,  when  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  fire  away  at  me? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thai-ik  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  note  that 
he  certainly  has  considered  this  subject 
in  all  of  its  ramifications,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  display  of  stamina  this 
afternoon.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  pre.sent  all  of  the  material  he  has 
presented. 

■What  I  should  like  to  do,  in  response 
to  the  Senator's  question,  would  be  to 
ask  some  questions  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond) 
would  have  asked  if  he  were  here;  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  ask  them  for  him. 

Then,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  I  should  like  to  put 
the  questions  I  have  in  my  own  right 
tomorrow,  say  around   11:15. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Fine. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  'Which  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  "West  Virginia  had  suggested 
might  be  an  acceptable  time,  and  agree- 
able with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD,  That  is  entirely  acceptable 
to  me. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I,  too,  have  some  in- 
quiries about  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
some  of  the  rural  areas,  as  to  the  cow- 
boys and  Indians,  and  so  forth,  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  talked 
about. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  mean  they  were 
there  now.  except  on  reservations. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  has  reser- 
vations, and  we  have  reseiwations  in 
Montana. 

I  do  not  wish  to  involve  the  Senator 
in  colloquj'  now,  after  his  long,  involved, 
complicated,  and  verj-  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive speech,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
an  opix)rtunity  tomorrow  to  ask  some 
questions  about  tlie  impact  of  this  bill  on 
the  people  of  my  State. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  will 
be  agreed  that,  after  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  through.  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  address  my  remarks  to  the  acting 
majority  leader,  it  is  an  open  field,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  ^hould  like 
to  have  anybody  ask  questions  who  wants 
to. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Perhaps 
the  unanimous-consent  request  can  be 
worded  to  accommodate  both  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  ;Mr. 
Hansen  1  and  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfJ. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION     TOMORROW    OF    SENA- 
TORS DODD,   ERVIN,  HBCSKA,  CLARK,  AND  CHURCH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, on  the  completion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd]  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object.  I  am  just  fearful  that  others  may 
be  shut  off  who  wish  to  ask  questions.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  enough 
time  or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  would 
give  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  1  hour 
in  wliich  to  answer  questions,  beginning 
about  11:15  or  ll;liO  tomorrow  moiTiing. 

Mr.  DODD,  That  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me.  I  just  do  not  wish  anyone  to 
ihink  I  am  trying  to  put  a  limitation  on 
the  time  available  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  questions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
that  will  take  care  of  my  problem,  and 
I  hope  that  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
"hink  that  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther unanimous-consent  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  which  has  already  been  grant- 
ed to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd]  tomorrow,  the 
Chair  recognize  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI  for  2  hours:  there- 
upon the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska)  for  1  hour;  thereupon  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  for 
1  hour:  and  thereupon  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church)  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  "Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond),  I  address  the  following 
questions  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

As  I  read  section  923fa),  of  title  IV. 
all  dealers  must  be  federally  licensed,  no 
matter  whether  they  sell  only  over  the 
cotmter  in  their  own  States,  or  whether 
they  sell  through  the  mails  to  out-of- 
State  residents.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Therefore,  all  firearms 
dealers  must  be  federally  licensed;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  to  a  dealer  who  sells 
over  the  counter  to  persons  in  his  own 
locality,  he  must  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  922(b) ;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  refresh 
my  memory 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  added  a  state- 
ment as  to  section  922(bi,  as  follows; 
"922'bi  .says  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
licensee  to  sell  any  firearm  to  any  indi- 
vidual unless  he  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  subparagraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  922(b)." 

Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  DODD,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  922 'b). 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  is  one  of  those 
sections  that  place  requirements  upon 
the  dealer.  So  that  would  be  right. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  Federal  criminal  lia- 
bility not  imposed  upon  the  dealer  as  well 
as  upon  the  purchaser  by  this  section? 

Mr.  DODD,  If  the  dealer  sold  in  viola- 
tion of  t!ie  State  law.  It  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  State  law.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  section  922 
(bi,  which  is  found  on  page  114  of  the 
committee  report,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  922(b)  contains  prohibitions  ap- 
plicable only  to  licenFiees — These  prohibitions 
go  to  intrastate,  as  uell  as  interstate,  transac- 
tions by  licensees 


Section  922(b)  (f ). — The  sale  by  a  licensee 
of  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle, 
to  anyone  less  than  21  years  old  Is  prohibited. 
The  prohibition  would  usually  be  concerned 
with  over-the-counter  sales  but  would  also  be 
Involved  In  Intrastate  mall-order  sales.  There 
Is  no  comparable  restriction  In  the  present 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Section  922(b)  {2). — This  paragraph  was 
designed  to  Implement  State  and  local  fire- 
arms controls  by  making  It  unlawful  for  a 
licensee  to  deliver  any  firearm  to  an  un- 
licensed person  with  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  receipt  or  possession  of  the  weapon 
would  be  In  violation  of  State  or  local  law. 
Again,  this  control  measure  Is  directed  pri- 
marily toward  over-the-counter  sales  but 
would  also  be  applicable  to  all  sales.  There  Is 
no  comparable  provision  In  the  present  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act. 

Section  922(b)  (3), — tJnder  this  paragraph, 
it  would  be  tinlawful  for  a  licensee  to  sell  a 
firearm,  other  than  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  to  an 
out-of-state  unlicensed  resident.  Shotguns 
or  rifles  could  be  sold  over-the-counter  or 
mail-order  to  out-of-State  residents.  This 
prohibition  Implements  the  strict  controls 
over  the  interstate  movements  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  in  .section  922  (a)(2)  as  contained  in 
the  title.  It  also  Is  designed  to  prevent  the 
avoidance  of  State  and  local  laws  controlling 
firearms  other  than  rifles  and  shotguns  by 
the  simple  expediency  of  crossing  a  State 
line  to  purchase  one,  "There  is  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  present  Federal  Firearms 
Act. 

Section  922(b)(4). — A  licensee  is  pro- 
hibited from  disposing  of  a  destructive  de- 
vice or  a  national  act  weapon  (gangster-type) 
to  any  unlicensed  person  unless  that  person 
has  a  statement  executed  by  the  principal 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  where 
the  unlicensed  person  resides.  The  statement 
is  required  to  be  maintained  as  part  of  the 
records  of  the  licensee.  This  prohibition  is 
directed  to  over-the-counter  sales  and  may 
be  applied  to  intrastate  mall-order  sales.  The 
present  Federal  Firearms  Act  has  no  similar 
provision. 

Section  922  (  b  M  5 ) . — This  paragraph  makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  licensee  to  dispose  of  a  fire- 
arm without  making  a  record  showing  the 
name,  age.  and  residence  of  the  purchaser. 
Of  course  this  prohibition  implements  each 
of  the  controls  imposed  by  the  title.  There 
is  a  somewhat  similar  provision  In  the  present 
Federal  Firearms  Act  (15  U.S  C.  903(d)) 

Section  922(c). — This  stibsection  prohibits 
a  licensee  from  disposing  of  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  a  fugitive,  a  felon,  or  one  un- 
der Indictment.  A  person  who  has  been 
granted  relief  under  section  925(C)  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  class  of  persons  covered  by 
this  restriction.  The  prohibition  here  goes  to 
all  types  of  sales  or  dispositions — over-the- 
counter  as  well  as  mail  order.  Tiie  provisions 
of  this  subsection  are  similar  to  15  U.S.C, 
902(d)  of  the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act 
but  go  further  than  that  subsection  in  that 
over-the-counter  sales  are  covered.  Also  am- 
munition for  destructive  devices  Is  included 
in  the  prohibition. 

5ecf:on  922(d). — This  subsection  makes  il 
unlawful  for  a  common  or  contract  earner 
to  transport  or  deliver  any  firearm  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  with  knowledge 
that  Its  transportation  or  receipt  would  be 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  title. 
Present  law  h.'is  no  specific  restrictions  on 
common  or  contract  carriers.  However.  15 
US.C,  902(d)  through  (1)  of  the  present 
Federal  Firearms  Act  could  be  applied  to  car- 
riers in  proper  factual  situations. 

Section  922(e). — This  subsection  prohibits 
a  felon,  fugitive,  or  one  under  indictment 
from  s'nipplng  a  firearm  or  ammunition  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  The  same 
prohibition  Is  contained  In  15  V.S.C.  902(e) 
of  the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act  except 
that  ammunition  lor  a  destructive  device  is 
not  covered. 
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Section  922(f)- — This  subeection  makes  It 
unlawful  for  a  felon,  fugitive,  or  one  under 
Indictment  to  receive  a  firearm  or  ammunl- 
lion  which  haa  been  shipped  or  transported 
m  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The  pres- 
ent Federal  Firearms  Act  (15  U  S.C.  902(f)) 
contains  a  similar  prohibition.  However,  a 
person  under  Indictment  Is  added  by  this 
subeection  to  the  class  of  persons  restricted 
from  receiving  firearms,  the  presumption  In 
15  use.  902(f)  is  not  carried  over  Into  this 
>ubeectlon,  and  the  restriction  in  the  present 
.federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  go  to  ammuni- 
tion for  destructive  devices. 

Section  922ig). — This  subsection  makes  It 
a  crime  to  transport  a  stolen  firearm  or 
ammunition  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce knowing  either  was  stolen  This  sub- 
section follows  15  U.S  C.  902(g)  of  the  present 
Federal  Firearms  .'Vet  except  that  it  covers 
ammimltlon  for  destructive  devices  rather 
than  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition. 

Section  922{h)  —This  subsection  prohibits 
any  person  from  receiving,  etc..  any  stolen 
firearm  or  ammunition  'moving  as",  etc..  in 
interst-ite  or  foreign  commerce.  This  pro- 
hibition is  a  modified  form  of  the  restriction 
In  15  U.S.C.  902(h>  of  the  present  Federal 
Firearms  Act  but  the  restriction  would  go  to 
ammumitlon  tor  destructive  devices  rather 
than  pistol  and  revolver  ammunition. 

Section  922 {i). — This  subsection  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  ship 
or  receive  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  firearm  having  the  serial  number  re- 
moved or  altered.  This  prohibition  Is  found 
in  15  U.S.C.  902(1)  of  the  present  Federal 
Firearms  Act  except  that  the  presumption 
would  not  be  carried  over. 

Section  922(j). — This  subsection  is  related 
to  section  925(d)  as  contained  in  the  title 
which  authorizes  the  importation  of  flre- 
tirms  upon  meeting  state  conditions  prece- 
dent. The  subsection  makes  it  unlawful  to 
import  a  firearm  in  violation  of  section 
925(d)  as  contained  in  the  title  or  knowlingly 
receive  any  firearm  unlawfully  imported  un- 
der that  section.  The  present  Federal  Rre- 
axms  Act  contains  no  comparable  prohibi- 
tion. 

Section  922{k). — This  subsection  makes  it 
unlawful  for  a  licensee  to  falsify  records,  to 
fail  to  make  record  entries  or  to  fall  to  main- 
tain record.3  required.  The  present  Federal 
Firearms  .\ct  requires  records  in  15  U.S.C. 
903(d).  Hovever.  tills  prohibition,  coupled 
with  the  more  detailed  record  requirements 
m  section  923(di  iis  contained  in  the  title, 
goes  further  than  requirements  in  the  pre- 
sent Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presi(3eiat.  subpara- 
graph 1 1 )  says  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
dealer  to  sell  any  firearms  to  any  person 
under  21.  If  the  buyer  presents  false 
identification  to  the  dealer  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  21  when  he  in  fact  is  under 
age,  is  the  dealer,  if  he  makes  the  sale, 
criminally  liable? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  dealer  would  have  to 
do  it  Knowingly.  Under  the  language  of 
the  title,  the  dealer  would  have  to  know 
or  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  He  would  not  be  crimi- 
nally liable  unless  he  did  it  knowing  that 
the  per.'^on  was  underage.  Does  not  the 
language  say:  "Knows  or  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe — ?" 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
think  the  exact  language  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  cr  deliver  any  firearm  to  any 
individual  wh  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reasonable  c.use  to  believe  is  less  than  21 
years  of  .ige  if  the  firearm  is  other  than  a 
shot  gtin  or  rifle. 

That  is  section  922'bi  '1'. 

Mr.  HANSEN    Mr.  President,  antici- 


pating possibly  that  the  Senator  might 
have  responded  in  the  negative,  which 
he  did  not,  since  he  gave  a  qualified  re- 
sponse to  the  effect  that  there  would  be 
no  criminal  responsibility  unless  he  knew 
or  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  purchaser  was  under  21  years  of  age. 
I  am  not  certain  how  germane  the  next 
question  is.  However,  since  the  question 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  feel  that  I  should  ask 
it. 

Would  the  fact  that  the  person  pre- 
senting false  information  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  16-year-old  negate  the 
presentation  of  false  identification  to  the 
dealer? 

Mr.  DODD  I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  court  to  determine. 
The  person  might  look  less  than  16  to  one 
person  and  not  to  another. 

My  answer  would  have  to  be  that  that 
would  be  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  other  words,  would 
the  youthful  appearance  of  the  pur- 
chaser constitute  "reasonable  cause  to 
believe"  that  the  person  is  less  than  21? 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Obviously,  if  a  purchaser 
came  in  wearing  rompers  or  m  a  kiddie 
cart.  I  would  expect  that  would  be 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  he  was 
under  21.  However,  again  these  are  cir- 
cumstances to  be  considered. 

I  am  not  trying  to  evade  a  direct 
answer. 

In  some  cases  that  would  be  patently 
true.  In  others,  it  might  be  a  pretty  close 
question.  However,  the  first  part  of  the 
question  would  relate  to  making  him 
criminally  liable.  It  relates  to  what  I 
have  said.  He  should  know.  He  should  try 
to  find  out.  That  is  all  this  section  means. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  does  an  over-the- 
counter  dealer  comply  with  provisions  of 
section  922(b) '2)  if  the  purchaser  who 
attempts  to  buy  a  gun  over  the  counter 
is  not  from  the  same  locality  as  the 
dealer? 

Mr.  DODD.  Under  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Treasury  Depan- 
ment,  forms  would  be  prepared  and  dis- 
seminated to  licensees.  These  forms 
would  have  to  be  completed  with  respect 
to  each  gun  sale.  The  form  would  in- 
clude, I  would  presume,  the  name,  age. 
and  address  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
statement  that  he  is  not  a  felon  or 
fugitive  or  under  indictment  and  that 
he  is  eligible  under  State  and  local  law  to 
purchase  or  possess  a  gun. 

He  would  be  required  in  addition,  in 
my  judgment,  to  establish  his  identifica- 
tion from  the  usual  forms  of  identifica- 
tion— credit  cards,  automobile  license, 
social  security  card,  or  any  reasonable 
identification. 

I  know  that  those  items  can  be  forged 
and  faked. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  '"  ■  is  in  Los 
Angeles     nd  '  ^s'  purchaser 

comes        >  t)  an,.         .  he  is  from 

San  Fj     .else  ^mento,  or  elsewhere 

in  the  St'  California,  is  the  Los 

Angeles  ■  larged  with  responsi- 

bili       of  ;  the   applicable  ordi- 

nanv   j  of  .     _-  other  localities? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  he  is.  As  I  under- 
stand title  rv,  he  is  responsible.  He 
should  know. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
a  violation  for  a  dealer  in  Los  Angeles  to 


I 


sell  the  firearm  to  a  purchaser  from  San 
FYanclsco  because  the  sale  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  San  Franci.sco  oi'dinance, 
then  the  Los  Angeles  dealer  would  be 
criminally  liable,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  If  he  knew,  that  is  correct. 
And  he  should  know.  It  is  encumbent 
upon  him  to  learn.  And  if  he  were  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it  anyway,  he  would  then 
be  clearly  in  violation  of  the  law.  I  do 
not  see  how  else  it  could  be.  If  he  did  it 
knowincly  or  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  .sale  was  pi-ohibited  in  .San  Francisco, 
then  I  would  say  that  under  the  law  he 
would  be  liable. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how  can 
an  over-the-counter  dealer  assume  the 
risk  for  selling  a  gun  to  any  purchaser 
who  is  not  from  his  l(x;ality? 

Mr.  DODD.  By  making  due  and  dili- 
gent inquiry  as  to  his  identification  and 
the  fact  that  he  i.s  a  resident  of  the  State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  can  lie  do  to  verity 
the  es.sential  facts  of  the  tran.saction? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  he  is  21,  that  lie  lives 
at  such  and  such  an  address,  that  he  is 
not  a  felon  or  a  fugitive. 

As  I  have  said,  the  identification  as  to 
name.  age.  and  address  should  not  be 
too  difficult.  Most  people  liave  something 
they  carry.  He  must  inquii'e  as  to  the 
status  of  the  per.son  with  respect  to  be- 
ing a  fugitive  or  a  felon,  a  convict. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  is  no  provision 
in  title  IV  for  the  purcha.ser  to  submit 
a  swoiTi  statement  or  affidavit,  is  there? 

Mr.  DODD  There  is  no  requirement  of 
affidavit. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  a  police  check.  What  can  the  dealer 
do  to  protect  himself  from  Federal  crim- 
inal liability? 

Mr.  DODD.  He  can  do  just  what  I  an- 
swered a  few  minutes  ago.  He  should  find 
out  if  the  fellow  is  a  fueitive  or  a  convict 
by  reasonable  inquiiw. 

'  Mr.  HANSEN.  Senator  Thurmond  con- 
tinues with  his  statement:  "It  certainly 
seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  provide 
some  type  of  protection  for  the  dealer, 
preferably  a  sworn  statement  which 
could  be  confirmed  by  a  local  pohce 
officer." 

Mr.  DODD.  A  sworn  statement  and  an 
affidavit  are  terms  that  are  used  almost 
interchangeably,  and  I  believe  they  are 
different.  At  least,  in  my  State  they  are. 
An  affidavit  must  be  notarized.  Anyone 
can  say.  "I  swear  that  this  is  true,"  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
notarized  affidavit.  In  any  event.  I  am 
not  adverse  to  requiring  a  notarized  affi- 
davit in  addition  to  the  other  require- 
ments. I  thought  it  would  be  too  burden- 
some on  the  party.  But  it  that  is  what 
the  Senator  desires  to  do.  I  wo,uld  not 
find  it  objectionable. 

The  Senator  is  speaking  of  both  peo- 
ple lesiding  in  the  same  State?  I  believe 
all  the  questions  dealt  with  people  in 
the  same  State. 

There  's  no  other  proposal  before  the 
Senate  that  would  control  this  type  of 
sale.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  the  question,  but 
it  may  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Senator  Thurmond's 
.statement  continues:  "Section  922'b)  (3) 
of  title  IV  prohibits  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  out-of-State  resi- 
dents, but  a  dealer  can  sell  a  long  gun 
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to  an  out-of-state  resident.  There  is  an 
identical  provision  in  Amendment  No. 
90 — is  that  not  true?" 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  believe  so,  but  I 
believe  Senator  Thurmond  is  making  ref- 
erence to  Senator  Hruska's  bill.  I  do  not 
recall  the  number  offhand.  I  believe  it 
is  No.  708. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sori-y  I  cannot  be 
more  helpful.  I  am  only  reading  what 
is  written  here. 

Mr.  DODD  My  answer  is  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  next  statement  is 
this:  "But  the  dealer  who  sells  a  long 
gun  to  out-of-state  residents  must  meet 
the  i-equirements  of  section  922(b)(2). 
Is  that  not  correct?" 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  .sale  of  a  long  gun  to  an 
out-of-state  lesident.  and  what  does  the 
Senator  ask? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  statement  reads: 
"But  the  dealer  who  sells  a  long  gun  to 
out-of-state  residents  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  922(b)  < 2)."  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  would  say  so.  Sec- 
tion (2)  reads: 

(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  u-lio  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  such  firearm  by  reason  by  any  State 
or  local  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
dispositwn  of  the  firearm. 

He  would  be  prohibited,  under  this 
language,  if  he  knew  or  had  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  possession  of 
such  firearm  in  the  place  where  the 
buyer  resided  was  unlawful  but  only  in 
the  case  of  the  dealer  shipping  the  fire- 
arm into  the  purchasers  State. 

The  section  before  that  reads: 

(1)  any  firearm  to  any  individual  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
if  the  firearm  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  But  what  can  the  dealer 
do  to  protect  himself  fi'om  Federal  crim- 
inal liability  if  in  fact  the  prospective 
purchaser  is  in  violation  of  a  State  law 
or  local  ordinance  of  some  other  juris- 
diction when  he  attempts  to  buy  the 
long  gun'' 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assume  he  would  have 
to  do  the  things  that  any  reasonable 
man  would  have  to  do.  As  was  said  about 
other  questions,  due  dihgence  would 
have  to  be  exercised  to  determine  whom 
he  represented  himself  to  be.  that  he 
lived  where  he  said  he  did.  that  his  age 
was  what  he  alleged  it  to  be.  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  he  resided  did 
not  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Senator  Thurmond 
then  makes  some  statements,  and  I 
believe  he  would  invite  your  comment  on 
them.  He  says:  Tt  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  it  would  be  better  to  provide  a  more 
tangible  means  of  pi-otection  for  honest 
dealers.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
many  hardened  criminals  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  purchase  a  gun  in  violation  of 
the  law  and  that  a  few  unscrupulous 
dealers  will  not  hesitate  to  sell  to  crimi- 
nals. However.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
possible  hidden  dangers  of  this  bill  for 
the  honest  dealer  who.  under  §  922(b)  (2) 


must  now  be  responsible  to  thousands  of 
local  ordinances." 

Mr.  DODD.  The  best  I  can  say  about 
that — and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly 
critical— is  that  if  the  dealer  does  this 
knowingly  or  with  reasonable  cause  to 
beheve  that  it  is  illegal,  then  he  is  liable. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  the 
same  type  of  burden  will  be  placed 
on  mail-order  dealers  of  all  firearms, 
whether  they  .sell  through  intei-state  or 
intrastate  commerce? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  same  type  of 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  same  type  of 
burden. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  interstate  selling  of 
handguns    is    altogether    forbidden.    So 


this  is  a  different  situation  from  the  sale 
of  the  long  guns,  which  is  not  forbidden, 
except  to  certain   persons. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  can  a  dealer  from 
Los  Angeles  check  the  es.sential  facts 
surrounding  a  purcha.se  order  from  an 
individual  elsewhere  in  the  State  of 
California? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  same  way  I  suppose  I 
would  if  I  were  a  dealer.  I  would  find  out. 
In  California  there  is  a  uniform  law.  so 
that  would  not  be  difficult  there.  There 
could  be  States  where  it  would  pose  more 
of  a  problem,  but.  happily,  California  has 
a  uniform  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Again,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  sworn  statement  or  a  police 
check  is  there? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  the  case  of  intra-stale? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Intrastate. 
Mr.  DODD.  No. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  if,  in  fact,  the 
prospective  purchaser  is  a  convicted 
felon  or  narcotic  addict  or  is  in  some 
other  way  barred  by  operation  of  Federal 
or  State  law  or  local  ordinance  from 
purchasing  the  gun?  What  can  the 
dealer  do  to  protect  himself  from  Federal 
liability? 

Mr.  DODD.  Check  up  on  the  person 
befoi-e  he  sells  him  the  gun.  He  is  right 
in  his  own  State.  But  this  is  not  an  abso- 
lute requirement. 

This  language  was  written  into  the 
proposal  to  get  at  clear  violations  where 
they  are  easily  ascertained. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  For  purpo.ses  of  clarifi- 
cation only — and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  did  not  ask 
this  question  but  I  wish  to  make  further 
inquiry — would  it  be  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment that  there  would  be  a  lesponsibil- 
ity  and  a  burden  upon  a  dealer  to  ascer- 
tain as  best  he  could — without  benefit  of 
a  sworn  statement  from  the  buyer  or  a 
check  by  the  buyer's  local  police— that 
any  prospective  purchaser  was  not  a  con- 
victed felon  nor  a  narcotic  addict? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  and  they  are  required 
to  do  it  now  under  existing  law.  although 
I  do  not  think  they  do.  It  is  practically 
unenforced  with  respect  to  mail-order 
traffic.  It  is  written  in  the  law,  but  it  is 
breached  more  than  it  is  observed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  final  question  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Thurmond]  is  as  follows:  "Won't  the 
net  effect  of  these  burdens  on  over-the- 
counLcr  and  mail-order  dealers,  if  vig- 
orously enforced,  tend  to  put  them  in 
jail  or  drive  all  of  them  out  of  business?" 
Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  do  not  think  so  at 
all.  It  will  clean  out  what  I  call  fringe 
operators  and  really  not  affect  genuine 


businessmen  who  sell  guns.  I  think  it 
would  help  to  get  people  out  who  should 
not  be  in  the  business  anyway. 

Mr.   HANSEN,  I   thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  questions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
under  consideration  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  administration,  but  it 
has  changed  form  substantially,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  now  be  accurate- 
ly labeled  an  administration  measure  In 
any  case,  the  Nation's  No.  1  internal 
problem — lawlessness — is  hardly  the 
property  of  any  political  party.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan issue,  and  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  a  bipartisan  attempt  to  con- 
front such  lawlessness  head  on  and  to 
bring  it  completely  under  control. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  tlie  ai.sle  to- 
day recognize  the  serious  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves— an  appar- 
ent breakdown  of  the  .system  of  law  and 
order  which  has  been  tlie  basic  condition 
for  progress  and  pro.sperity  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  Acknowledging  this.  I  may  i^erhaps 
be  foruiven  for  recalling  the.  .shall  we 
say.  lack  of  .seriousness,  with  which  the 
so-called  crime  in  tlie  streets  i.ssue  was 
greeted  by  many  of  my  friends  in  the 
other  party  when  it  was  first  introduced 
into  the  national  election  in  1964.  We 
were  told  by  many  at  that  time  that 
street  crime  was  hardly  a  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  anything  which  cau.ses  such  wide- 
spread anxiety  as  the  crime  problem 
cannot  escape  becoming  a  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  anxiety 
stems  fi-om  a  perception,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  that  matters  are  out  of 
control— that  they  are  beyond  the  capac- 
ities of  the  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. As  has  become  seemingly  in- 
evitable when  such  a  thing  happens,  the 
public  then  looks  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  help.  Although  many  of  us  may 
find  this  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs, 
we  should  remember  that  in  view  of  the 
enormous  slice  of  the  tax  dollar  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government  it  is 
not  a  surprising  one. 

Until  the  1964  election,  official  Wash- 
ington was  interested  in  the  crime  prob- 
lem only  in  the  cases  of  orcanized  crime, 
corrupt  labor  and  management  practices, 
antiti-ust  violations,  and  so  forth,  or  spe- 
cial kinds  of  crimes  which  had  been 
made  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction. 
Since  1964.  Congress  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  an  annual  presidential  crime 
message. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  the  ad- 
ministration's obvious  interest  in  the 
crime  problem.  Mr.  President.  To  the 
contrary,  I  find  it  highly  gratifying.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  will  fully  sup- 
l)ort  any  administration  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem  which  are  constitutional 
and  consistent  with  those  basic  prin- 
ciples of  government  to  which  our  party 
is  committed. 

This  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  without  question  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  administration's  over- 
all antici-ime  program,  which,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  consists  this  year  of  a  number 
of  points.  The  main  thrust  of  this  meas- 
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live  is.  of  course.  Federal  financial  aid  for 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  a  prin- 
ciple I  heartily  endorse  so  long  as  the 
method  of  channeling  such  aid  does  not 
create  dangers  which  I  would  think  we 
all  wish  to  avoid. 

Ideally,  I  would  prefer  that  the  States 
and  local  communities  can  handle  their 
own  law  enforcement  problems  without 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  when  we  face  a 
situation  which  so  urgently  demands  at- 
tention as  that  confronting  the  police 
today,  we  must  be  realistic  and  not  in- 
dulge in  wishful  thinking.  So  long  as 
Washinston  takes  the  lion's  share  of  the 
Nation's  tax  money,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  smaller  units  of  government  be 
assisted  in  this  most  important  matter. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  a 
crisis  has  indeed  hit  America's  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  They  have  generally 
been  doing  an  excellent  job.  but  they  are 
simply  not  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
the  overwhelming  increase  in  crime  and 
disorder  that  has  been  developing  at  a 
staggering  rat-e  of  increase  since  'World 
War  II,  particularly  in  our  present  dec- 
ade They  are.  for  the  most  part,  woefully 
undermanned.  They  lack  money,  and 
they  lack  resources  for  training  and  tech- 
nical improvements.  Something  has  to 
be  done  now,  and  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  operation  most  able  to  assist 
them  under  present  circumstances. 

I  therefore  view  the  assistance  pro- 
gram provided  by  this  bill  as  necessary, 
though  we  must  of  course  guard  against 
possible  adverse  effects.  This  bill  is  nec- 
essaiT  because  there  is  no  alternative. 
As  for  any  possible  adverse  effects,  I 
think  that  we  can  minimize  them  if  we 
select  the  proper  means  of  administra- 
tion. The  bill  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee most  certainly  does  not  provide 
the  proper  means. 

As  the  House  bill  came  over  to  us, 
grants  were  to  be  in  block  form  to  the 
States,  which  would  in  turn  be  respon- 
sible for  admuiistering  the  program.  This 
approach,  I  believe,  is  a  sound  one — 
much  sounder  than  that  presented  to  us 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee — an 
approach  which  would,  in  effect,  I  fear, 
give  the  Attorney  General  virtually  all 
of  the  discretionary  grantmaking  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  ever  was  an  area 
in  which  a  £,'rant  program  should  not  be 
controlled  by  'Washington,  this  is  it. 
Surely  there  are  few  who  do  not  instinc- 
tively recoil  at  the  thought  of  a  national 
police  force.  I  am  fearful  that  this  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, may  well  head  us  down  that  road 
towards  such  a  national  police  force.  'We 
have,  by  this  time,  certainly  had  enough 
experience  with  grant  programs  to  know 
that  the  agency  which  controls  the  f!ow 
of  money  also  has  great  power  over  the 
operations  of  the  recipient.  We  all  know 
how  this  process  works.  Mr.  President.  A 
local  or  State  agency  expands  its  pro- 
gram because  of  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Staff  is  increased,  and  com- 
mitments are  made.  At  that  point,  the 
agency  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  vul- 
nerable to  suggestions  or,  perhaps  even 
demands,  made  by  the  soiu'ce  of  the  extra 
fimds.  It  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
in  such  a  case  for  the  local  agency  not 


to  adhere  to   those  suggestions  or  de- 
mands. 

Now  S.  917,  as  it  came  from  the  admin- 
istration, gave  complete  authority  in  ad- 
ministering these  grants  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designees.  Certainly  the 
Congress  should  never  go  along  with 
such  a  dangerous  approach,  and,  indeed, 
the  other  Chamber  rose  up  and  demon- 
strated that  it  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
in  this  approach.  They  rewrote  the  bill 
to  lodge  primary  authority  for  adminis- 
tering the  grants  in  the  States.  I  know 
our  own  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
Subcommittee  was  also  concerned  with 
the  prospect  of  an  Attorney  General  call- 
ing the  shots  for  the  Nation's  police 
forces,  and,  in  the  bill  the  subcommittee 
sent  to  the  full  Judiciarj'  Committee,  the 
subcommittee  at  least  took  a  compromise 
approach  which  would  have  removed  this 
power  from  the  Attorney  General.  The 
subcommittee  bill  called  for  a  three-man 
board  with  minority  representation  to 
administer  the  grant  program — com- 
posed of   'independent"  members. 

The  bill  which  the  full  committee  has 
sent  us  retains  the  three-man  board  pro- 
vision, Mr.  President,  but  completely 
omits  the  word  "independent";  and  so 
there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  which 
would  prevent  the.se  board  members  from 
being  taken  from  the  Justice  Department 
staff  or  at  least  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Indeed,  it  scarcely  matters,  since 
the  board  is  explicitly  made  subject  to 
the  final  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. So,  if  I  have  any  understanding  of 
the  matter  at  all,  the  committee  bill  in 
this  respect  does  not  substantially  differ 
from  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  sent  up  to  us  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  all  tiive  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  consequences  of 
giving  control  of  this  grant  program,  a 
program  which  promises  to  expand  with 
the  years,  to  the  chief  Federal  law  en- 
forcement ofBcer.  We  have  seen  what 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  medi- 
care program,  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
the  education  assistance  program,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  grant  programs 
administered  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  pattern  has  repeated 
itself  over  and  over  again.  We  are  always 
given  assiu-ances  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  aid  will  not  lead  to  inter- 
ference, but  the  inevitable  guidelines  al- 
ways have  a  way  of  cropping  up. 

The  lamentable  part  of  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  in  most  Instances  these  ad- 
ministration people  who  give  us  their 
solemn  assurances  really  believe  what 
they  tell  us.  All  they  want  to  do,  quite 
oft€n,  is  to  give  out  money  in  order  that 
a  problem  can  be  solved.  I  do  not  accuse 
them  of  bad  faith — it  is  simply  that  the 
process  itself  is,  to  at  least  some  extent, 
inevitable.  People  who  dole  out  money 
want  to  have  some  say-so  about  how  it 
is  to  be  spent;  and  of  course  they  have 
their  own  ideas  about  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong — ideas  which  may  be  con- 
siderably different  from  those  prevalent 
in  the  community  where  the  money  is  to 
be  used. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  aid  to  the 
country's  policemen.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  alternative.  But  if  guidelines 
for  using  that  aid  are  going  to  be  set,  if 
the  conduct  of  police  agencies  is  going 


to  be  clo.sely  scrutinized  by  some  bureau 
which  controls  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  operating  funds  on  which  the  police 
agencies  are  counting,  I  say  let  those 
guidelines  and  that  .scrutiny  come  from 
a  State  level,  a  level  relatively  close  to 
the  communities  which  the  agencies 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted.  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  Justice  De- 
partment becoming  the  police  arbiter 
of  the  Nation,  most  particularly  under 
the  leadership  of  the  present  Attorney 
General,  although  I  wish  to  make  clear 
my  vers'  high  reeard  for  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  for  the  splendid  job  which  he  has 
accomplished  in  building  that  strong 
and  cs.sential  arm  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. In  any  event,  no  matter  !iow 
excellent  any  given  official  might  be  or 
how  well  we  might  feel  that  he  himself 
could  do  the  job  of  admini.stering  or  of 
advising  on  the  administration  of  a 
grant  program,  we  have  to  consider  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  new  and  dif- 
ferent faces  in  these  high  po-sitions.  Con- 
gress should  never,  in  any  event,  leg- 
islate with  an  eye  to  the  pensonalitles 
in  office  at  the  tlrr^.e.  What  we  write  into 
law  will  be  executed  by  many  and  di- 
verse individuals  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  is  no  que.stion  that  we  must 
write  a  law.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  law  must  provide  financial  as  well  as 
other  assistance  to  the  Nation's  jxjlice. 
In  the  last  7  years,  .^msiica's  population 
increased  10  percent,  and  the  number  of 
major  crimes  increased  88  percent.  No 
country  can  stand  .^uch  a  state  of  affairs 
for  very  long.  No  matter  what  the  rea- 
.sons  for  this  development — poverty,  mo- 
bility, urbanization,  the  decline  of  old 
standards  of  conduct— no  matter  what 
these  reasons  may  be.  .something  has  to 
be  done  to  prevent  this  land  from  falling 
into  a  state  of  anarchy.  If  such  should 
happen,  then  all  of  the  other  fine  aspects 
of  the  American  dream  would  become 
irrelevant. 

.Mong  with.  and.  in  many  instances. 
becau.se  oi.  the  spiralling  crime  rate,  the 
police  departments  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  faced  with  an  increasingly 
sharp  recruiting  problem.  Unless  we  do 
everything  i^ossible  to  dispel  that  prob- 
lem, we  face  the  unthinkable  possibility 
of  a  Nation  without  police.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  even  the  approach  of  .such 
a  situation  would  drive  us  straight  into 
the  arms  of  a  dictatorship.  When  law 
and  order  break  down.  Mr.  President, 
i^eople  will  turn  to  the  first  strong  man 
who  gives  promise  of  restoring  it.  It 
would  be  folly  for  us  to  pretend  that  it 
cannot  happen  here. 

It  is  for  all  these  pressing  reasons  that 
I  support  the  principle  embodied  in  S. 
917.  However,  as  I  have  noted.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  lodge  au- 
thority for  administering  this  aid  in  the 
States. 


MEDA.T^    IN    COMMEMORATION    OF 

THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  FIPiST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROAD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
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S.  1909.  The  matter  has  been  cleared 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
19091  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad,  which  were, 
on  page  2.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  Na- 
tional Golden  Spike  Society.  Box  Elder 
County,  Utah,"  and  insert  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C", 

On  page  2.  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out 
"Utah  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Com- 
mission" and  insert  "Golden  Spike  Cen- 
tennial  Celebration  Commission". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "National 
Golden  Spike  Society"  and  insert  -Gold- 
en Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission ". 

On  page  3,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
•'Utah  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commis- 
sion" and  insert  "Golden  Spike  Centen- 
nial Celebration  Commission". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


lb)  1'he  Secretary  i>iiull  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  Interlni  re- 
ports Jrom  time  to  time  and  a  final  repwrt 
not  later  than  iwenty-four  months  nfter  tbo 
iliiie  of  enactment  of  this  JoUit  resolution. 
Such  final  report  .shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  and  may 
propose  such  legislation  or  other  action  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  recommendations. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
.such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
states  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
cla.sslflcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

( 2 1  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sulumts  in  .iccordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
SlOO  per  diem; 

1 3 )  enter  Into  contracts  with  corporations, 
business  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  surveys\and 


STUDY  OF  COMPENSATION  SYSTEM 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENT 
LOSSES 

Mr.  B"yTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  *S.J.  Res.  129)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  existing  compensation  sys- 
tem for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ".Secretary"), 
in  cooperation  with  4hose  other  Federal  agen- 
cies which  possess  relevant  competencies,  as 
provided  in  section  4,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  existing  motor  vehicle  accident  compen- 
sation system.  Such  study  and  Investigation 
shall  include  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  inadequacies  of  such  existing  com- 
pensation system  in  theory  and  practice; 

(2)  the  public  policy  objectives  to  be 
realized  by  such  a  system,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits,  both  mone- 
tary and  otherwise;  and 

(3)  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
such  objectives. 

(4)  The  oftentimes  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious cancellation  or  refusal  to  renew  auto- 
mobile insurance  policies  or  the  refusal  to 
Issue  such  policies  without  stated  cause, 

(5)  The  constant  and  costly  increases  in 
premiums  for  automobile  insurance, 

(6)  The  disparity  between  the  amounts 
paid  as  premiums  and  the  amounts  paid  out 
for  claims, 

(7)  The  frequent  Insolvencies  of  companies 
engaged  in  providing  automobUe  insurance, 

(8)  Long  delays  In  processing  and  paying 
claims  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle  accidents, 
and 

( 9 )  The  efficiency  and  adequacy  ol  present 
State  insurance  regulatory  InBtltutions. 


the  preparation  of  reports;  and 


/ 


(4)  appoint,  without  regard  to  thjrpro- 
vlslons  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
services,  such  advisory  committees,  repre- 
sentative of  the  divergent  Interests  Involved, 
as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  with  and  advice  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Members  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
•under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per  day,  and  while 
away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently.  Members  of 
such  advlsorv  committees  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special  Government 
employees. 

COOPERATION    OF    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution; and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  Instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and  to  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  upon  request 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  independent  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  Instrumentality  to  assist  In  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Joint  resolution. 

INTERAGENCY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint  an  In- 
teragency Advisory  Committee  on  Compen- 
sation for  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Losses  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man and  one  representative  each  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  are  designated  by  the  President.  Such 


members  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  per- 
sons Knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  compensa- 
tion for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct 
of  the  study  ;iuihorlzed  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

HEARINGS  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENT 
EVIDENCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Secretary  any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  may  hold  tuch 
hearlntrs.  talte  such  testimony,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memorandums,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  records  as  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  examination  the  right  to  copy,  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  corporation,  busi- 
ness firm,  institution,  or  Individual  having 
materials  or  information  relevant  to  the 
study  authorized  by  this  joint  resolution. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require. 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  corporation, 
business  firm,  or  individual  or  any  class  of 
such  corporation,  lirms,  or  individuals  to  file, 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  in  WTiting  to  specific 
questions  relating  to  the  study  authorized  by 
this  Joint  resolution.  Such  reports  and  an- 
swers shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(d )  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an 
inquiry  is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee Issued  under  subsection  (a)  or 
subsection  (ci  of  this  section,  i.ssue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  Information  which  Is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  be  disclosed  except  to  other  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  use  In  carrying  out  this  Joint  resolution. 
Nothing  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  (or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control  I  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  his  final 
report  under  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AITTHORIZED 

Sec.  7.  There  are  liereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  B"yTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The     PRESmiNG     OFFICER.     The 
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Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
:he  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  aereed  to. 


REMOVAL  OP  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  OCEAN  CRUISES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.sace  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onHR   12639. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  anjiouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R.  12639  >  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  ocean  cruises,  and 
requestmg  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
m  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate ;nsi.-t  upon  its  amendments  and 
a^'ree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conlerence,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Prpsidinc'  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mag- 
.\u,-^0N,  Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Griffin  conferees  on 
:he  part  ol  :he  Senate. 


MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER  RECOG- 
NIZING  CERTAIN   SENATORS    TO- 

.MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  recognizing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  disposition  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy  ;n  the  chair'.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
.dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aole  majority  leader  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  tomorrow  following  the  prayer 
and  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the 
previous  agreement  under  which  the  var- 
ious Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ;Mr.  Morton],  were  to 
be  recognized  tomorrow,  be  reinstated 
following  the  completion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  able  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  understand  it,  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  come  in  at  11  o'clock  follow- 
ing a  recess  today:  that  after  the  prayer 
and  disposition  of  the  Journal,  the  able 
majority  leader  will  be  recognized  for 
1.5  minutes:  that  he  will  be  followed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  for  15  minutes:  that  he  will 
be  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut IMr.  DoDD]  for  1  hour:  that  he  will 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  NorNa  Ca:-  .::i;t  M:-  Ervin]  for  a 
period  of  2  hft%j^^Jlirt£u?f  '.y^frbe  followed 
bv    the    Senator    from    Nebraslta    [Mr. 


HruskaJ  for  1  hour;  that  he  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  for  f  hour; 
and  that  he  will  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  I  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  understanding 
correct  as  to  the  previous  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanirpous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period 'for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  and  that  statements  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  Pre.sidin2  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  of  Title  I  Agreements  Under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  ;aw.  I  report  of  .agreements  signed  under 
Public  Law  480  in  March  and  April  1968  for 
use  of  foreign  currencies  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  i :  lo  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Federal  Contributions  PRodhAM 

EOttlPMENT  AND  FACILITIES.  ClVIL  DEFENSE 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  Defense.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.•\rmy.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
Federal  contributions  program,  equipment 
and  facilities,  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  FAciLrriES  Projects  for 
Air  Force  Reserve 
.\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  -Air  Force  Reserve  twith  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  tcj 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  dated  May  7,  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to" the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  examination  of  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1966.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, dated  May  6,  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Proposed  .Amendment  of  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  certain  non- 
immigrants into  the  United  States,  and  for 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act   (Rept.  No,  1108): 

S,  Res.  276.  \  resolution   authorizing  addl- 
■  tional  committee   funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

S.  Res.  277.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  luse  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  its  hearings  entitled  "Riots.  Civil  and 
Criminal  Disorders"  (Rept   No.  1110): 

S.  Res.  279.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  "Mineral  and  Water 
Resources  of  Montana"  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept  No   1104); 

S.  Res.  280.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Plannlng-Programing- 
Budgeting:  Selected  Comment"  iRept.  No. 
1105); 

S.  Res.  282.  -A  resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  report  by  Senator  Ellender 
entitled  "Review  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  South  Asia"  (Rept.  No. 
1107); 

S.  Res.  285.  A  resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission  iRept. 
No.   1106);   and 

H.  Con.  Res.  770.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  printing  of  updated  pjocket- 
slze  United  States  Constitution  for  Con- 
gressional distribution    iRept.  No.   1109). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  .imendment: 

H.R.  14681,  .\n  act  to  declare  a  portion 
of  Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point 
Channel  nonnavigable:  Committee  on  Com- 
merce   iRept,   No,   1113). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on   Cotamerce,    -.vlth   an   amendment: 

H.R.  15190.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  act  approved  September  22, 
1964  (78  Stat,  990),  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  Oceans 
(Rept.  No.   1112  1 


S.  3465— THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
MINORITY',  INDIVrDUAL,  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  .S  REPT.  NO. 
1111,. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  report  favorably  an  original  bill 
'S.  3465*  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  American 
workers,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  J  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  ^-'prmont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
and  the  ,-uppIemental  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  N"e-.v  York   Mr,  .t,^vits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  to  wliich 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  April  26.  1968, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,   read   the  first 
time,  and,   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request)  : 

S.  3456.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  John 
H.  Beaumont,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3458.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Natalie 
Tomassmi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Monroney  I  : 

S.  3459.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau:  to  the  Com- 
mittee Ol.  Public  Works. 

S.  3460.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as  wilderness;  lo  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Harris    when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
Bv  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  346i.  A  bin  to  amend  the  TaritT  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  classification  of  invert  or  high-test 
molasses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Finance. 

S.  3462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommy  Tung 
Ming  Hall:   and 

S.  3463.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tommy  Kin 
Ip  Leung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced   the   first   above  bill,   which   ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  3464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Siu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3465.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  American  work- 
ers: placed  on  the  calendar. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  re- 
ported the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.'") 


S.  3459— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
NAME  THE  LOCK  AND  DAM  NO.  17 
ON  THE  VERDIGRIS  RIVER.  OKLA.. 
FOR  COL.  AUGUSTE  P.  CHOUTEAU 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Mr.  Monroney,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  renaming  of  lock  and 
dam  No.  17  on  the  Verdigris  River  in 
Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau.  Also,  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  for  tlie  Record  a  con- 


current resolution  adopted  by  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature  memorializing  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  to  introduce  legislation,  which 
I  have  just  offered,  to  rename  lock  and 
dam  No.  17,  the  Chouteau  lock  and  dam, 
and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  con- 
current resolution  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  House  of  Representatives  be  print- 
ed in  its  entiretv  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  leceived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Oklahoma  State  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

The  bill  (S.  3459)  to  name  the  author- 
ized lock  and  dam  No.  17  on  the 
Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
lake  created  thereby  for  Col.  Auguste  P. 
Chouteau,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Monroney  ) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  concurrent  resolution  presented 
by  Mr.  Harris  is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resohttion  586 
A  Concurrent  Resolution  memorializing 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  legislation  which  will 
result  in  an  official  designation  of  a  cer- 
tain lock  and  dam  on  the  Verdigris  River 
under  construction  near  Okay,  as  part  of 
the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project,  as 
■  Chouteau  lock  and  dam":  and  directing 
distribution 

Whereas,  the  Arkansas  River  Navigatioh 
Project  that  ss  presently  being  constructed 
by  the  Tulsa  District  Corps  of  U.S.  Engineers 
for  the  purpose  of  barge  navigation  of  the 
Verdigris,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
and  which  operation  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  locks  and  dams;  and 

Whereas,  it  requires  legislation  by  Con- 
gress to  rename  a  lock  and  dam.  and  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  17,  four  miles  northwest  of  Okay 
on  the  Verdigris  River  in  Wagoner  County, 
has  not  yet  been  so  designated  by  Congress; 
and 

Whereas,  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau  built  a 
complete  shipyard  at  the  falls  of  the  Verdigris 
River  near  the  location  of  this  lock  and  dam 
for  the  construction  of  large  keel  boats  to 
transport  hides  and  produce  down  the  Verdi- 
gris. Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the 
New  Orleans  market  that  reached  maximum 
shipment  early  in  1824;   and 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  stating  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  designation  by  Congress  and 
feel  that  in  considering  the  known  history  of 
the  area  that  the  name  "Chouteau  Lock  and 
Dam"  be  an  appropriate  name:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first  Okla- 
homa Legislature,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein : 

Section  1.  Tliat  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  Introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of- 
ficially designating  Lock  and  Dam  No.  17,  now 
under  construction  on  the  Verdigris  River  as 
a  part  of  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation  proj- 
ect, as  "Chjuteau  Lock  and  Dam"  to  honor 
the  family  who  visloned  the  feasibility  of 
navigation  of  these  streams  for  commercial 
purposes  and  brought  it  to  fruition. 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollmtnt,  shall  be  prepared  for  and  sent 
to  C.  E.  Chouteau,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, and  other  known  descendants  of  Jean 
Pierre  Chouteau  and  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chou- 
teau. 


S.  3460— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  WICHITA  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE  REFUGE  IN 
OKLAHOMA  AS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Monroney,  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Wicliita  Mountains  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Oklalioma  as  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior last  year  conducted  hearings  in 
Lawton,  Okla..  concerning  a  pro- 
posal to  designate  certain  lands  within 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge 
as  wilderness  in  order  to  a.ssure  the  re- 
tention of  these  lands  in  their  natural 
state.  On  the  basis  of  recommendations 
made  at  the  hearings,  the  Department  of 
Iiiterior  has  decided  to  designate  as  wil- 
derness areas  some  8.900  acres  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wichita  Mountains 
Wildlife  Refuge.  These  sections  of  the 
wildlife  refuge  afford  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  .scientific  study  and  related  ed- 
ucational activities,  as  well  as  for  view- 
ina  this  portion  of  our  State  in  its  nat- 
ural setting.  The  Wichita  Mountains 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  an  outstanding  rec- 
reational facility  lor  the  people  of  south- 
western Oklahoma  and  surrounding 
States  and  the  establishment  of  a  wil- 
derness area  within  the  refuge  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  viewing  the  won- 
ders of  nature  completely  void  of  man- 
made  constructions. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bill  can  be  enacted  by  the  Senate  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  delay. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\\*r  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S,  3460)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Wichita  Mountains  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as 
wilderness,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Monroney  ) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair-^ 


S.  3461— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CORRECT  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULE 
FOR    INVERT   MOLASSES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  item  155.40  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  by  adding  with- 
in that  classification  the  words  "and  in- 
vert or  high-test  molasses." 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  invert 
molasses  was  counted  under  this  classi- 
fication. But  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
molasses — it  was  in  that  spot  under  the 
doctrine  of  similitude.  It  is  not  imported 
for  human  consumption  or  for  the  com- 
mercial extraction  of  sugar. 

The  1962  Tariff  Classification  Act  did 
not  make  a  special  niche  for  this  prod- 
uct, either.  But  it  does  carry  a  classifica- 
tion intended  to  be  applicable  to  certain 
liquid  sugars.  As  the  tariff  classification 
study  on  which  the  act  was  based  makes 
clear,  there  was  no  intention  lo  increase 
the  duty  on  invert  molasses. 

However,  under  the  similitude  doctrine 
it  was  ix)ssible  for  the  Customs  Bureau 
to  rule,  and  it  has  done  so,  that  invert 
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molasses  belongs  In  the  new  Items  155.30 
and  155.35 — in  short,  as  a  liquid  sugar,  to 
oe  nontechnical  about  it.  This  carries  a 
duty  rate  30  times  as  high,  or  2.9  cents 
per  gallon,  and  imposes  an  unwarranted 
excessive  burden  on  users.  The  bill  I 
offer. would  clarify  the  situation  by  mak- 
ing a  specific  place  for  this  product  in 
the  classification,  so  that  interpretations 
of  "similitude"  would  not  be  necessary. 

I  mi^ht  add  that  invert  molasses  is 
not  made  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is 
used  only  commercially  in  industrial 
manufacture.  Its  primary  souiTe  is  the 
E>ominican  Republic,  and  its  previous — 
and  under  the  bill,  its  restored — duty 
rate  of  0.012  cents  per  pound  is  one  to 
which  we  agreed  in  trade  negotiations 
m  1949  and  1956.  Thus,  the  higher  rate 
•iinder  the  Bureau^f  Customs  ruling  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  violating  an  agree- 
ment with  all  members  of  GATT.  under 
which  we  received  reciprocal  conces- 
sions for  reducing  the  rate  from  0.03 
cents  per  pound. 

Although  Treastiry  has  contended 
that  under  the  present  law  the  action  of 
Customs  in  ruling  as  it  has  is  correct,  it 
supports  this  legislation  in  the  belief 
that  the  change  came  about  as  an  over- 
sight. It  also  supports  the  retroactive 
application  of  the  old  rather  than  the 
hieher  rate,  and  so  does  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Office  of  International 
Trade.  Also  included  in  the  bill  is  a  pro- 
vision for  relief  on  eight  entries  of 
sugars  in  1967  used  in  producing  indus- 
trial alcohol,  imported  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  dutiaiJle  at  the  lower  rate  be- 
cause they  were  "not  used  for  human 
consumption  or  for  the  commercial  ex- 
traction of  sugar." 

When  tariff  matters  are  in  considera- 
tion before  the  Finance  Committeej  I 
hope  and  trust  that  this  bill  for  correc- 
tion of  an  inadvertence  uill  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  (S.  3461)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  tariff  classification  of  invert 
or  high-test  molasses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF    BILL 

Mr.  B\'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  TMr.  Harris]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  3410'  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  commission  to  make  a 
study  and  report  with  respect  to  freight 
rates  for  farm  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVr-RSARY  OF  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  YELLOWSTONE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOP^  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  read  the  following 


statement  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  : 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1  I  In- 
troduced, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senators  from 
Wyoming  |Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr.  McGee],  and 
myself,  S.J.  Res.  164,  To  commemorate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  pro- 
viding for  the  National  Park  Centennial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  Joint  resolution,  the 
names  of  the  Senators-  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

On  t)ehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  287— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
MARY  N.  BELL— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  reso- 
lution I S.  Res.  287 )  ;  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

S.   Res.   287 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  N.  Bell,  widow  of  Prank  Bell,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Architect  of  the  C.ipltol  ixs- 
slgned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  Hme  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     746 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  the  bill  (S.  917i  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

■AMENDMENT     NO.     747 

Mr.  FONG  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart  > 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill 
917,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he 
submitted  the  above  amendments,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    74  8 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  .submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  amendments 
which  I  intend  to  propose  to  S.  698.  the 
intergovernmental  cooperation  bill,  now 
pending  io  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


The  amendments  I  will  offer  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  simplification  and 
improved  coordination  of  accounting. 
auditing,  and  financial  reporting  require- 
ments of  Fedei-al  assistance  programs. 

Even.'  Federal  agency  administering 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  State  and 
local  iiovernments  is  charced  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  by  the  reeulatlons  of  tlie  Comp- 
troller General  with  a.'^sunng  proper  legal 
ii.'^e  of  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
State  and  local  goveniments  through 
such  programs.  As  a  re.'^ult  each  adminis- 
tering agency  and  each  major  bureau  en- 
gaged in  grant-in-aid  administration  de- 
ploys a  number  of  fiscal  auditors 
throughout  the  States  at  various  times 
to  audit  grant-in-aid  accounts.  The  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office  has  its  own  field 
operations  with  its  ".spot  audit"  program, 
which  is  geared  to  ascertaininEr  the  effec- 
tivene.ss  of  agency  audits  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  which  also  involves  audits 
of  srant  expenditures  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

Yet,  Federal  agency  auditing  and  ac- 
counting activities  have  had  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  in  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  Federal  assistance  proa:rams. 
Moreover,  State  sovernments  in  recent 
years  and  many  local  governments  have 
made  .strenuoti.s  efforts  to  improve  tlie 
capability  of  their  own  accoimtlng  and 
auditing  .sy.stems— thanks  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  State  and  local  prosrams  and 
expenditures. 

Federal  as.si.stance  programs  differ  in 
objectives,  magnitude,  governments,  and 
governmental  agencies  involved,  and  the 
clientele  served  and  in  many  other  char- 
acteristics. Such  programs  then  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  yield  completely  to 
uniform  accounting  and  auditing  re- 
quirements. Nevertheless,  there  remains 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  existing 
financial  reporting,  accounting,  and 
auditing  requirements  are  reasonable  in 
their  demands.  Most  State  and  local  of- 
ficials feel  they  are  not.  Somj  Federal  aid 
administrators  feel  they  are  not.  The 
recent  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  plac- 
ing reliance  on  State  and  local  auditing, 
accounting,  and  reporting  systems  sug- 
gests that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  status 
quo  is  not  the  best  way  to  improve  inter- 
governmental relations  in  this  area.  To 
help  correct  this  condition,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions in  its  fiscal  balance  report  adopted 
a  three-pronged  recommendation  urg- 
ing enactment  of  general  legislation  by 
the  Congress  applicable  to  Federal 
:,'rants-in-aid  to  States  whereby:  first, 
the  Comptroller  General  would  study 
and  review  the  accoimtlng  and  auditing 
systems  of  the  States  receivine  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and  ascertain  their  gen- 
eral adequacy  and  integrity:  second,  for 
those  States  certified  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  meeting  standards  of  ade- 
quacy and  integrity,  the  results  of  State 
audits  of  expenditures  of  Federal  grant 
funds  would  be  accepted  by  the  adminis- 
tering Federal  agencies  in  lieu  of  their 
own  fiscal  audits  with  such  acceptance  to 
cease  if  the  Comptroller  General  finds 
that  the  accounting  and  auditing  system 
of  a  particular  State  no  longer  meets 
prescribed    standards;    and.    third,   this 
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authorization  would  be  extended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
units  of  local  government  receiving  siz- 
able grant-in-aid  funds  from  Federal 
agencies. 

The  amendments  I  intend  to  propose 
are  ba.sed  on  this  recommendation.  First, 
they  would  assign  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  a  Government-wide  basis  for 
simplifyinc  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, unifying  the  financial  reporting 
requirements  in  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  At  the  present  time — thanks 
to  diverse  enabling  legislation,  appro- 
priation acts,  departmental  regula- 
tions and  various  other  factors — the 
procedures,  format,  frequency,  and  in- 
tensity of  financial  reporting  require- 
ments differ  greatly  from  department  to 
department  and  frequently  from  pro- 
gram to  program  within  a  department. 
The  amendments  are  designed  to  provide 
the  President  with  sufficient  authority  to 
achieve  greater  consistency,  simplicity, 
and  order  in  an  area  of  grant-in-aid  ad- 
ministration that  thus  far  largely  has 
al.so  been  ignored. 

The  amendments  also  provide  the  basis 
for  acceptance  of  the  accounting  and 
auditing  .^vstem  in  certain  States  and 
certain  i^olitical  subdivisions  in  lieu  of 
Federal  efforts  in  these  fields.  The  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  are  mandated  to  con- 
duct a  joint  study  of  the  principles, 
standards,  and  related  requirements  of 
executive  agencies  as  they  relate  to  the 
accounting  and  auditing  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  with  a  view  to  identify 
ways  and  means  of  developing  Govern- 
ment-wide accounting  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures that  foster  greater  interdepart- 
mental coordination  among  financial 
management  officials  in  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  grant  pro- 
grams. These  provisions  are  designed 
then  to  reduce  unnecessary  duplication 
and  excessive  time  required  to  perform 
these  vital  fiscal  functions. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  study  and  review  the  accounting  and 
auditing  systems  of  the  States  and  their 
political  .subdivisions  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
their  respective  systems  and  what 
changes,  if  any,  would  be  required  in 
them  to  comply  with  the  principles, 
standards,  and  related  requirements 
prescribed  by  him  in  the  area  of  grant- 
in-aid  financial  accountability.  After 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti'easury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budcet  and  after  assessing  the 
statutory  requirem.cnts  and  the  adminis- 
trative needs  of  executive  agencies  ad- 
ministering grants-in-aid.  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  that  would  per- 
mit such  agencies  to  substitute  the  ac- 
counting and  auditing  systems  of  States 
and  local  governments  with  their  systems 
meet  standards  prescribed  by  him  as  they 
relate  to  the  administration  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

The  intent  of  these  amendments  is 
not  to  shortcut  in  any  way  the  exercise 
of  fiscal  prudence  and  accountability  at 
all  levels  of  govermr.ent.  But  they  seek  to 
develop  new  intergovernmental  arrange- 


ments in  the  accounting  and  auditing 
field  which  would  lead  to  a  significant 
saving  in  time  and  energy  and  would  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  whole  area  of  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendments  I 
intend  to  propose  to  S.  698  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  748)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govenmient 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  748 

On  p.ige  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "1967"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

On  page  2,  line  19.  strike  out  "title  VIII 
and  title  IX"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
•title  VIII.  IX.  and  X  ". 

On  page  10.  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following  new  sections; 

"APPLICANT 

"Sec.  122.  Tlie  term  'applicant'  means  one 
or  more  States  or  local  governments  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
acting  separately  or  together  In  seeking  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  a  single  project 

"PROJECT 

"Sec.  123.  The  term  'project'  means  any 
undertaking,  however  characterized  iind 
whether  of  a  temporary  or  continuing  nature, 
which  Includes  conifKinents  proposed  or  ap- 
proved for  assistance  under  more  than  one 
Federal  program,  or  one  or  more  Federal  and 
one  or  more  State  programs.  If  each  of  those 
components  contributes  materially  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely 
related  purposes.". 

On  page  59,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

■TITLE  X— ACCOUNTING.  AUDITING,  AND 
REPORTING  OP  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSfe 

"Sec.  1001.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  simplification  and  Improved  co- 
ordination of  accounting,  auditing,  and  fi- 
nancial reporting  requirements  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  to  survey  the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  accounting  and 
auditing  systems  of  recipient  Jurisdictions, 
and  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  using  State  and  political  sub- 
divisions accounting  and  auditing  in  meeting 
financial  management  requirements  of  such 
programs. 

"MORE     UNIFORM     FINANCIAL     REPORTING 

"Sec  1002.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  President  shall  have  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
simplifying  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  uni- 
fying financial  reporting  requirements  of 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

"ACCEPTANCE  OF  ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDITINO  OP 
STATES    AND   THEIR    POLITICAL    SUBDIVISIONS 

"Sec  1003.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  conduct  a  joint  study  of 
the  principles,  standards,  and  related  require- 
ments of  executive  agencies,  as  defined  In 
chapter  1  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
accounting  and  auditing  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  Such  study  shall  emphasize 
ways  and  means  of  developing  government- 
wide  accounting  and  auditing  procedures 
that  foster  closer  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  financial  management  offi- 
cials of  the  different  levels  of  the  executive 


agencies,  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  and 
minimize  the  amount  of  time  required  to  per- 
form the  accounting  and  auditing  functions. 
Such  study  with  recommendations  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  study 
and  review  the  accounting  and  auditing  sys- 
tems of  States  and  political  subdivisions  re- 
ceiving Federal  a.ssistance  in  order  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
such  systems,  and  (2)  the  nature  of  any 
changes  in  the  accounting  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures employed  in  such  systems  which 
would  be  required  for  compliance  with  the 
principles,  standards,  and  related  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  accounting  for  expen- 
ditures of  Federal  jisslstance  funds  by  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General,  after  con- 
sulting the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
cerning their  accounting  and  auditing  needs, 
and  considering  statutory  requirements  and 
the  needs  of  executive  agencies  responsible 
for  administering  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grama,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
whereby  such  agencies  may  substitute  for 
their  accounting  and  auditing  the  account- 
ing and  auditing  performed  by  States  and 
political  subdivisions  receiving  Federal  ;is- 
slstance.  when  such  accounting  and  auditing 
meet  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  applicable  to  the  admin- 
istration of  such  assistance  received  by  such 
States  and  political  subdivisions.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  operations  of  this  subsection  at 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination:  H.  Brooks  James,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  an  As.sistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, vice  Herbert  J.  Waters, 
resigned. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  RECEIVERSHIPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  conduct  hearings  on  S. 
3436.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  apiwint- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  hearings  will  take 
place  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.  Persons  desiring  to 
testify  should  contact  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Odom.  Jr..  Staff  Director  and  General 
Counsel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN— A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHELl.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  in  tribute 
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to   Senator   Hayden   be   printed  in   the 
b'Xly  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel 

The  decision  of  the  Dean  of  the  Senate 
to  end  an  unprecedented  skein  of  years  of 
service  to  Ariswina  and  to  America  evokes  an 
almost  Indescribable  sadness.  An  important 
page  in  ihe  history  of  this  noble  body  will 
turn.  He  will  lay  aside  a  public  office  filled 
for  over  a  h.Uf -century  with  distinction  and 
seldom-matched  purposefulness. 

Words  to  describe  Carl  Hayden  and  to 
categorize  personal  associations  with  him 
pour  through  the  mind  in  an  almost  endless 
stream  My  regard  and  affection  best  can 
be  reflected  by  use  of  the  appellation 
"amigo" — so  reminiscent  of  the  Old  West 
where  he  was  born  and  whose  progress  he 
influenced  beyond  measure. 

This  body  will  naiss  the  challenge  and 
presence  of  a  member  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity, who  set  standards  whicli  are  imper- 
ishable, and  whose  accomplishments  will  in- 
spire the  best  from  each  of  us  in  years  to 
come. 

Though  the  inexorable  passage  of  time 
prompts  him  to  cease  his  labors  in  elective 
office.  Carf  Hayden  will  leave  the  Senate 
with  more'than  memories  and  legends  and 
he  will  be  rich  in  knowledge  that  his  be- 
loved Arizona  and  the  flotirlshing  Southwest 
thrive  because  he  husbanded  their  treasures 
while  responding  to  challenges  cf  progress. 
He  can  be  content  in  knowledge  he  was  a 
builder  of  an  inviting  and  rewarding  socleti'. 
Though  unpleasant,  the  breaking  of  ties  is 
more  easHy  tolerated  because  of  his  contri- 
butions toward  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  those  who  follow. 

Whsn  this  Congress  finally  adjourns  an 
era  may  have  ended  but  an  ineradicable 
remembrance  will  remain  as  the  Hayden 
sense  of  devotion  motivates  the  member- 
ship through  times  ahead. 

\h-  MURPHY.  Mr  President,  when 
historians  of  the  next  millennium  look 
back  with  the  wisdom  of  their  hindsight 
to  study  the  vibrant  period  in  which  we 
live,  they  will- find  ample  evidence  that 
there  were  among  us  a  select  few  men 
whose  vision  and  deeds  matched  the 
ever-expandins  challentses  around  them. 

Such  a  mar.  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
.\:-izona.  the  distinguishea  C.\rl  H.wden. 

No  State  of  our  Union  is  without  its 
share  of  monuments  to  his  interest  in 
the  social  prsgrams  and  public  works 
pro.iects  which  have  made  possible  our 
enormous  progress  during  the  past  half 
century. 

No  State  is  without  a  plan  for  the 
future  which  is  based  to  a  large  extent 
on  his  efforts. 

More  significantly,  however,  no  State — 
ar.d  I  respectfully  request  that  I  herewith 
be  permitted  a  bit  of  regional  pride — is 
now  untouched  by  the  expansive,  excit- 
ing, visionai->'  Spirit  of  the  West"  which 
he  so  ably  typified. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  call 
hrni  a  colleague  and  a  friend.  With  the 
otlier  Members  of  this  Congress,  I  shall 
miss  him. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  find  a  great  deal  of 
justifiable  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
will  make  this  a  better  land  and  a  better 
world  for  countless  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  "President,  missing 
from  the  tribute  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
earned  so  voluminously  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record  yesterday  were  the  fine 
remarks  by  Roy  Elson  at  Tuesday's  press 
conference  after  Senator  Hayden  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  Ro\ ,  as  Senator 
Hayden's  administrative  assistant,  spoke 
most  eloquently  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ato«'s  stafT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remarks  now  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Hayden  Tribute  Prom  Staff  by  Roy 

Elson,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden,  May  6,  1968 

For  me.  for  my  fellow  staff  members  and 
for  the  many  wlio  have  known  and  worked 
with  you.  Senator  Hayden.  let  me  say  that  it 
has  been  oiu-  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
you  hi  your  service  to  our  state  and  our 
country. 

When  I  arst  came  to  Washington  a  time 
that  was  recent  in  the  life  of  Carl  Hayden 
but  seems  so  very  long  ago  to  me,  I  really 
thought  I  knew  some  of  the  answers.  I  now 
realize,  however,  that  most  of  what  I  have 
learned  in  life,  I  owe  to  Carl  Hayden.  For 
he  has  been  my  teacher,  my  leader,  my  ex- 
ample and.  If  I  may  say  so  my  friend.  I  am 
certain  that  practically  every  man  and 
woman  tn  this  room  today  can  say  essentially 
the  same  thing. 

And  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  about 
this  great  man  who  has.  in  Kipling's  phrase, 
"walked  with  kings"  and  not  'lost  the  com- 
mon touch. "  the  man  who  came  from  Arizona 
long  ago  to  fill  over  56  years  of  unforgiving 
minutes — who  dared  to  dream  dreams  and 
lived  to  see  their  reality,  not  just  for  our 
time,  but  for  all  time  to  come. 

Today  we  salute  yoii.  Senator  Hayden,  and 
thank  you  for  letting  us  share  a  little  in 
your  greatness. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
always  be  profoundly  grateful  that  I  wa.s 
given  the  privilege  of  serving  during  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress  with  the  illus- 
trious senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden. 

To  those  of  us  just  beginning  our  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  Senator  Hayden's  ex- 
traordinary record  will  ever  lemain  a 
imique  inspiration  and  example.  His 
exemplary  service  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  Nation,  his  unstinting  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  patience  with  his  col- 
leagues, his  devotion  to  the  ideals  and 
traditions  of  the  Senate,  of  which  he  is  in 
such  a  real  sense  a  living  tradition,  are 
things  for  which  I,  as  a  very  junior  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  will  retain  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  of 
joining  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Senator 
Hayden  many  years  of  richly  deserved 
happiness,  health,  together  with  the  pro- 
found satisfaction  that  cermes  from  hav- 
ing given  of  his  very  best  to  the  people 
of  Arizona,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  to  his  grateful  and  admiring 
fellow  Americans. 


fellow  Missourian.  He  is  admired  and  re- 
spected by  all  Americans.  He  is  the  fa- 
vorite son  of  every  Missourian. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Western  World 
were  thrust  upon  Harr>-  Tiaiman  both  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II  and  the  start 
of  the  quest  for  an  enduring  peace.  Few 
periods  of  history'  have  been  so  crucial 
to  this  country  and  to  the  future  of  world 
peace.  Pew  men  can  equal  the  record  he 
established  in  promoting  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  association  of  nations. 

In  his  first  4  months  of  office,  the 
United  Nations  was  chartered.  Germany 
surrendered,  the  Potsdam  Conference 
was  held,  and  Japan  surrendered.  He 
initiated  the  Marshall  plan  for  economic 
assistance  which  was  designed  to  help 
refashion  all  of  Europe  into  a  free  com- 
munity of  prosperous  and  independent 
states.  He  fashioned  a  peace  that  im- 
posed not  harsh  penalties  on  the  defeated 
nations,  but  rather  attempted  to  restore 
their  vitality  and  enable  them  to  rejoin 
the  postwar  community  of  free  nations. 

Although  a  man  of  peace,  President 
Truman  acted  always  with  a  courageous 
will  to  protect  the  independence  of 
threatened  nations.  His  determination  to 
check  the  advance  of  world  communism 
will  never  be  fortiotten  by  free  men. 

Although  so  noted  in  his  foreign 
policy,  his  domestic  policy  was  just  as 
dedicated  to  furthering  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity's I'ight  to  freedom.  He  constantly 
advocated  national  fair  employment 
practices.  He  brought  an  end  to  .segrega- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces.  Many  of  the 
programs  envisioned  by  President  Tru- 
man have  been  realized  in  recent  years, 
including  the  extension  of  voting  privi- 
leges to  all  Americans,  a  healthcare  pro- 
gram for  the  Liged.  and  aid  to  elementaiT 
and  secondan.-  schools. 

President  Truman  teamed  a  well  de- 
served reputation  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  charity,  as  a  man  who  kept  faith 
with  the  common  man— with  tho.-^e  men 
whose  sturdy  endurance  and  devotion  to 
duty  compri.se  the  strength  of  America. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  people  in 
my  State  in  wishing  this  world  states- 
man, this  outstanding  American,  this 
great  Missourian  a  happy  birthday. 


May  8,  1968 
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THE  84TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  FORMER  PRESIDENT  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today.  May  8.  1968.  is  the  84th  birthday 
of  Harry  S.  'Eruman,  one  of  the  truly 
great  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  wish 
happy  birthday  to  my  good  friend  and 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ARE  OUR 

FUTURE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  future 
of  our  countiy  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter, abilities,  and  development  of  our 
young  people.  This  may  be  a  disturbing 
prospect  to  some.  but.  to  me,  the  outlook 
is  full  of  promise.  What  brings  this 
thoasht  to  my  mind  is  the  speech  that 
President  Johnson  made  at  a  reception 
this  week  honoring  the  White  House 
fellows. 

More  than  6,000  of  the  most  promising 
young  people  in  the  country  have  ap-> 
plied  to  be  White  House  fellows  in  thq/ 
4  years  since  the  program  began.  Of  that 
:iumber.  only  68  have  been  accepted. 
These  young  people  come  into  Govern- 
ment from  business  and  universities  and 
.ser%-e  for  a  period  of  1  year.  They  work 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  pol- 
icy and  program  operation. 

The  President's  remarks  were  verv'  in- 
spiring.  He   called   upon   the   fellows  to 


l| 


maintain  an  active  commitment  to  pub- 
lic service  all  their  lives.  At  one  point  he 
said: 

No  one  can  make  democracy  obsolete  but 
the  ctUzens  of  democracy  who  don't  care. 

Anyone  who  has  doubts  about  the  fu- 
ture of  America  would  do  well  to  read 
the  comments  President  Johnson  made 
to  these  young  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  statement  is  worthy  of  wide  atten- 
tion, Mr.  President,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  President  Johnson  at  a  Recep- 
tion FOR  WHITE  House  Fellows,  State 
Dining    Room 

I  perhaps  should  have  waited  until  you  at 
least  had  time  to  participate  in  the  refresh- 
ments, but  I  know  it  will  be  refreshing  when 

I  have  gone.  ,    ,.,    ,    t 

Since  I  must  go  to  the  Senate,  I  think  I 
will  just  start  now  and  Interrupt  your 
meeting. 

First  I  want  to  welcome  the  members  oi 
the  Cabinet  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellows,  the  new  Fellows  and 
the  old  Fellows,  and  all  my  friends. 

I  Lxm  happy  to  have  this  second  chance  to 
meet  with  the  White  House  Fellows  and  their 
ladies.  You  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me 
to  come  last  Saturday.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 

be  there. 

My  own  disappointment  was  considerable. 
Your  invitation  was  most  attractive  to  a  man 
in  my  position— a  short  timer  in  Washington. 
It  could  have  been  my  last  chance  to  make 
the  scene  at  Dupont  Circle  on  a  Saturday 

night. 

I  had  another  very  personal  reason  lor 
wanting  to  join  you.  As  a  man  considering 
a  new  career.  I  think  it  Is  mse  to  keep  up 
my  contacts,  especially  with  Important 
people. 

At  least  I  think  you  are  important  people. 
You  have  been  hand-picked  for  very  high 
honors,  and  I  think  for  very  high  office.  You 
are  verv  privileged  young  people. 

You  "found  room  at  the  top  for  three  years. 
Today  another  year  begins  for  you. 

Nineteen  r.ew  White  House  Fellows  are 
here  as  the  fourth  class  of  important  and 
privileged  young  .\mericans. 

So  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  that  I 
could  join  with  Mrs.  Johnson  to  ask  you  to 
come  here,  to  congratulate  you  and  to  wel- 
come you  to  Washington. 

Tliere  are  68  of  you  now.  That  is  one  for 
each  vear  of  this  Century. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  there  is  some 
special  significance  to  that  coincidence. 

I  want  to  believe  that  you  are  the  men 
and  women  who  will  complete  the  great  un- 
finished agenda  of  America  for  this  Century, 
so  that  we  may  launch  the  third  Century 
of  our  continuing  American  adventure  with 
even  higher  goals  and  I  hope  with  an  even 
greater  purpose. 

The  next  Century  Is  crowding  In  on  us  in 
this  room  right  now. 

It  is  pressing  us  with  a  rush  of  change — 
the  new  challenges  that  are  flung  by  science 
and  technology;  by  population  increases;  by 
40  percent  of  "the  people  in  the  world  who 
can't  spell  "dog":  40  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  world  who  can't  write  "cat";  by  un- 
explored oceans  and  untamed  weather:  by 
poverty  and  injustice  in  our  own  land;  by 
giant  cities  that  need  rebuilding;  by  our 
schools,  our  farms,  our  hospitals  and  our 
corporations  that  need  to  change  to  keep 
up  with  that  challenge;  by  all  the  unex- 
pected and  the  unknown,  including  the 
greatest  of  all — how  to  understand  people 
and  how  to  learn  to  live  together  In  this 
world  without  war. 


So  that  is  your  .igenda.  and  that  is  your 
life.  It  will  be  your  job  and  your  privilege 
to  work  on  that  agenda  while  you  ^ire  liere 
in  Washington. 

I  hope  all  of  you  take  it  as  your  job-  your 
particular  respo"nslbllity  to  repay  that  privi- 
lege when  you  leave  Washington  by  continu- 
ing to  work  as  jirivate  citizens  on  your  public 
agenda,  working  in  your  law  lirms.  In  your 
executive  suites,  on  your  campuses,  on  your 
city  governments,  and  In  your  own  towns. 

I  am  going  to  try.  as  one  of  my  last  orders, 
to   see   that   you   do   that. 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  committee  of  the  68 
White  House  Fellows,  who  I  will  take  great 
care  In  selecting,  to  work  with  me  and  some 
of  the  Members  of  my  Cabinet,  with  some 
of  those  who  have  worked  In  my  Adminis- 
tration. In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  in 
the  Truman  Administration,  and  the  Roose- 
velt Administration,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Presidency,  to  see  how  we  can  improve  It, 
how  we  can  strengthen  It. 

It  won't  be  exactly  another  Hoover  Com- 
mission on  the  entire  Government,  but  It 
will  be  on  the  Presidency,  itself,  which  is  a 
rather  Important  office. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  need  to  improve 
it,  strengthen  It,  and  do  whatever  we  can 
to  make  It  stronger. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  going  to  amend 
the  Executive  Order  that  created  the  selec- 
tion committee,  of  which  the  most  distin- 
guished and  honored  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon  Is 
Chairman,  to  provide  for  an  increase  In 
membership. 

In  President  Roosevelt's  day  that  would 
have  been  known  as  packing  the  court. 

I  hope  I  can  make  that  change  without 
being  charged  with  any  ulterior  motives. 

I  would  like  for  some  of  you  68  Fellows 
v,'ho  have  come,  who  have  seen,  who  have 
not  forgotten,  to  sit  around  with  some  of 
these  old  timers  who  really  constitute  this 
generation  gap. 

I  would  like  for  vou  to  sit  with  them— 
the  Johnny  Oakes  of  the  New  York  Times; 
the  John  Macy's.  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission: Judge  Hastie. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  talk  with  them 
as  members  of  the  board,  as  their  equals 
on  the  board,  and  fellow  members.  Tlien  I 
would  like  for  you  to  go  throughout  the 
country  and  work  with  these  panels  .so  that 
the  next  group  selected  can  even  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  group  that  you  make  up. 
I  look  upon  you  as  the  future.  You  can 
make  It  or  you  can  break  it  by  committing 
vourself.  ur  by  copping  out:  by  going  home 
after  one  year  at  the  top.  or  by  sliding  back 
into  the  comfortable  routine  of  a  cynical 
life,  bv  being  too  busy,  too  timid,  too  awed 
to  apisly  what  you  iiave  learned  here  by 
staying  involved,  or  by  remaining  committed. 
I  think  you  are  going  to  learn  a  great  deal 
in  this  town. 

But  it  is  a  part  of  your  privilege  that 
vou  will  come  to  know  a  basic  truth.  That 
truth  is  how  much  government  can  do  and 
how  much  government  cannot  do. 

If  you  grasp  this,  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  wits  .sharp,  vou  will  learn  the 
magnlficeiit  promise  and  the  exciting  truth 
of  vour  own  lives. 

You  will  learn  how  much,  very  much,  you 
can  do  for  vour  own  future,  and  particularly 
for  the  future  of  your  country;  how  very 
much  we  need  you.  your  commitment  and 
your  involvement. 
And  we  need  it  now,  because  the  future  Is 

now. 

In  the  last  century,  a  great  English  state- 
man  looked  ahead  and  declared,  "You  can- 
not fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our 
side." 

Well,  was  Gladstone  really  right?  Some 
people  wonder. 

Is  time  really  on  our  side  today,  or  is  our 
centurv  already  so  different,  and  are  we 
alreadv  so  beset  and  so  divided  by  all  of  our 
problems  that  even  time  is  working  against 
us? 


There  .ire  s<:)me,  I  think,  who  might  answer 
yes,  bv  their  criticism  or  their  cynicism. 

There  are  others  who  agree  by  ihelr  ob- 
sti  uctlon  or  their  silence. 

There  are  few  who  surrender  reason  to 
p;ission  and  hope  to  frustration,  who  fear 
that  thev  have  no  place  In  the  future;  or 
that  the"  future,  itself,  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  vast  complexity  and  variety  oi  modern 

life. 

I  understand  that  some  of  you  In  the  White 
House  Fellows  Association  have  been  asking 
yourself  some  of  these  questions 

You  want  lo  know  if  time  is  on  our  side. 
if  you  rcnllv  have  a  relevant  role  to  play;  if. 
in  fact  our  problems  might  not  have  made 
your  Association  and  your  purpo.scs  obsolete 
even  before  you  pet  organized  and  get  going. 
Well.  I  urri  pleased  that  you  are  concerned. 
That  is  the  first  evidence  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  That  is  the  first  step  to  com- 
mitment and,  I  think,  to  success. 

I  would  like  to  try  and  take  you  just  one 
step  further  in  ihe  few  moments  I  have  with 
you  by  suggesting  some  answers  and  also  by 
suggesting  some  actions  for  you  as  Individ- 
uals, and  to  vour  association. 

Let  me  "first  make  clear  my  own 
commitineiit 

This  Nation  is  not  going  to  retreat  before 
the  future.  This  Administration  has  acted 
for  four  long  years  now  to  meet  the  chal-^ 
lenges  uf  the  day  and  to  set  the  stage  for  nev 
triumphs  of  tomorrow. 

We  have  believed  that  time  is  on  our  side, 
;ind  we  have  tried  to  work  every  minute  to 
make  the  most  of  our  time  at  the  top. 

I  promise  vou  here  and  now  this  after- 
noon, that  ill  the  time  left  to  us  we  will 
put  every  last  ounce  of  energy  and  strength, 
every  last  second  of  the  day.  to  strong,  to 
timely,  and.  I  pray,  to  wise  and  to  enduring 
purpose. 

That  IS  my  personal  commitment.  That  Is 
my  responsibility  as  ycur  President. 

It  is  the  only  legacy  that  I  am  concerned 
to  leave  to  my  successor — a  Nation  that  has 
grown  in  achievement,  a  people  that  are 
richer  in  fulfillment,  an  America  that  is 
united  and  strong  in  unfeartng  pursuit  of 
the  greater  achievement  and  fulfillment  that 
the  iuture  offers  us. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  What  Is 
your  responsibility?  What  legacy  do  you  want 
to  leave  to  your  children? 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  tell  them  that 
you  gave  up  on  your  world  because  you 
couldn't  roll  up  your  sleeves:  as  Rex  Tugwell 
once  said,  and  remake  It  overnight. 

I  hope  vou  will  be  able  to  tell  them,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  them, 
that  you  found  the  road  of  life  was  hard: 
you  observed  that  It  was  steep  and  slow,  but 
that  you  made  it  to  the  mountain  top.  And  as 
you  went  along,  you  took  vour  country  with 
you. 

You  are  standing  on  one  peak  of  life's  ex- 
perience right  this  minute. 

You  are  voung  and  you  are  privileged 
Americans.  You  are  bright.  Most  of  you  are 
healthy,  happy,  and,  I  hope,  well  off. 

How  do  you  think  you  got  that  way?  How 
did  that  happen? 

Some  of  you  had  to  fight  for  the  privileged 
position   that   you   have   this   afternoon. 

But  all  through  your  years,  all  through 
the  life  of  this  Nation,  other  Americans  were 
fighting  to  raise  you  up.  They  were  fighting 
to  trv  to  protect  you.  They  were  fighting  to 
trv  to  better  your  life;  to  improve  your  sys- 
te"m  of  government;  to  give  you  new  advan- 
tages and  better  educational  opportunities; 
to  make  vou  what  you  are.  because  they  re- 
fused to  "retreat  before  the  future  that  has 
come  true  for  you,  for  those  of  you  who  are 
very  gifted  and  young,  and  I  think  by  being 
both,  vou  are  very  fortunate. 

One  of  the  men  who  fought  for  yuu,  and 
who  was  fighting  lor  you  when  I  was  a  young 
man  and  first  ccme  to  this  town,  was  a  close 
and  dear  friend.  His  name  was  Henry  Stlmson. 
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He  was  a  wise  man  with  a  warm  place  in  his 
heart  for  young  people. 

He  left  a  legacy  for  the  future;  "Let  them 
learn,"  he  said,  "from  our  adventures  Let 
them  charge  us  with  our  failures.  And  let 
them  do  better  In  their  turn.  But  let  them 
not  turn  aside  from  what  they  have  to  do. 
nor  think  that  criticism  ever  excuse*  or  sub- 
stitutes for  inaction.  Let  them  have  hope  and 
virtue  and  let  them  believe  In  mankind  and 
Its  future,  for  there  Is  good  as  well  as  evil. 
.Knd  the  man  who  tries  to  work  for  the  good, 
believing  in  Its  eventual  victory,  while  he 
.Tiay  suffer  setback  and  sometimes  even  dls- 
iBter.  will  never  know  defeat.  The  only  deadly 
.sin  that  I  know — the  only  deadly  sin  that 
I  know — is  cynicism." 

Isn't  that  the  truth  for  your  time,  too? 
Isn't  that  the  answer  that  you  are  looking 
for? 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  poor  mouth.  It  Is 
30  comforta'ole  and  convenient  sometimes  to 
knock  your  own  system. 

It  is  hard  to  remember,  sometimes,  that 
this  is  really  a  great  and  a  going  concern, 
that  our  Nation  Is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  citizens  all  over  the  world  who 
would  Just  give  anything  to  trade  places  for 
it. 

We  can  remember  that  without  ever  being 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  or  what  we  are. 

It  Ls  difficult  to  put  •hlngs  in  perspective. 
It  Is  difficult  to  remember  the  giant  strides 
that  have  been  brought  to  us.  despite  our 
.Tiany  problems — to  the  miracles  of  life  that 
we  have  taken  so  much  for  granted,  despite 
our  plagues  and  our  persecutions,  despite  our 
wars,  despite  the  many  calamatles  that  we 
have  envisioned  from  time  to  time. 

And  I  have  endured  and  lived  through  a 
goodly  number  -^f  them. 

M.\n  has  persevered. 

In  the  .'ace  of  natural  disasters,  great  tu- 
mults, setbacks  and  sins,  generation  after 
generation  of  .-Americans  and  our  fellows  on 
this  planet  liave  been  blessed  with  fortune 
after  fortune. 

Through  all  the  years,  all  the  errors  and 
all  the  dangers,  reform  and  Improvement 
.Have  been  the  password  to  man's  increas- 
ingly better  md  brighter  future. 

Man  h.vs  been  many  things  through  all 
the  centur'.f^  of  his  existence,  but  he  has 
been  wonder  ully  and  mainly  distinguished 
by  one  characteristic  of  his  human  nature; 
Man  has  always  been,  and  I  hope  always  will 
be,  the  great  experimenter. 

That  Is  what  you  are.  You  are.  after  all. 
one  of  my  first  experiments. 

The  White  House  Fellows  and  the  White 
House  Fellows  Association  are  really  an  ex- 
periment in  democracy.  You  have  succeeded 
beyond  many  of  our  original  hopes. 

I  ask  you  now.  as  individuals  and  as  an 
association,  to  commit  yourself,  to  dedicate 
vourself .  to  organize  yourself,  for  the  greater 
successes  that  you  can  bring  to  this  Nation. 

You  are  relevant.  No  one  can  make  your 
experiment  irret&vant  but  yourselves. 

No  one  can  make  democracy  obsolete  but 
Che  citizens  of  democracy  who  don't  care. 

Ever  since  we  began  our  great  experiment 
originally  in  democratic  government,  there 
have  been  those  who  wondered — sometimes 
in  curiosity  and  a  great  many  times  in  des- 
pair—whether this  experiment  would  ever 
work. 

A  century  ago  there  were  many  who 
thought  we  had  reached  a  dead  end.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  to  remind  those  cynics  and  those 
skeptics  that  the  American  experiment  for  all 
its  failings,  was  plainly  still,  the  last  best 
hope  on  earth. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  doubters  thought 
that  we  were  up  a  blind  alley.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  to  rally  a  people.  He 
had  to  prove  the  vitality  of  a  system  by  urg- 
ing our  people  not  to  be  paralyzed  by  their 
doubts. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  In  this  town  was  when  he  stood 


there  on  that  bleak,  windy  March  day  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

He  said,  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself."  And  how  true  that  is  this  mo- 
ment. Just  a  few  years  ago,  some  of  these 
people  were  saying  that  we  had  reached  a 
deadlock  of  democracy,  but  we  moved  on, 
we  moved  away,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  we 
moved  up. 

Again  and  again  In  the  American  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  pessimists  who  have  proven 
to  be  the  false  prophets.  It  is  the  optimists 
whose  courage  and  faith  have  carried  us  on. 

That  is  your  inheritance.  That  is  why  you 
are  here  In  the  White  House  this  afternoon. 

So  it  is  your  turn,  now,  to  pick  up  and 
carry  on.  For  every  complaint  about  our 
society  and  about  our  progress,  you  and  I 
can  point  to  a  new  program.  We  can  point  to 
a  new  landmark  act  of  the  Congress.  We  can 
point  to  a  new  public  or  new  private  Initia- 
tive: or  a  new  partnership  of  business,  of  gov- 
ernment, of  church,  of  community,  of  uni- 
versity and  corporation,  of  American  with 
American. 

That  Is  yoiu:  America. 

It  Is  a  growing  and  going  concern.  It  is  not 
slack  and  it  is  not  soft.  But  It  is  creative  and 
it  is  challenging  both  to  the  muscle  and  to 
the  mind. 

It  Is  a  land  of  limitless  opportunity  and 
great  promise  for  all  young  people.  There  is 
no  more  promise  anywhere  on  this  earth. 

For  every  lament  about  the  alienation  of 
our  young,  you  and  I  can  point  to  millions 
of  active,  committed  and  Involved  young  men 
and  women  who  really  deeply  believe  In  the 
American  experiment,  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  its  improvement,  who  want  to 
broaden  and  deepen  its  successes,  so  that 
every  American — every  single  one  of  us — may 
know  the  tyd\  blessings  of  democracy. 

It  is  a  big  Job.  It  Is  a  most  difficult  and  hard 
Job.  But  thefe  are  enough  of  you  now  in  the 
fourth  year  of  this  program  to  role  up  your 
sleeves  and  do  something  about  It. 

Your  association  is  new.  but  you  can  be- 
gin small.  Plant  an  acre,  put  down  a  seed. 
You  live  and  you  work  for  all  of  America. 
You  can  see  yourselves  as  the  Johnny  Ap- 
pleseeds  of  a  new  America. 

When  you  leave  Washington,  you  can  be 
the  ones  to  go  out  and  plant  the  ideas  and 
plow  the  furrows  that  point  to  the  future; 
that  can  awaken  and  unite  our  Americans 
in  a  new  community  of  splendor  with  high, 
noble  purposes. 

You  are  relevant.  We  do  care  about  you. 
You  are  needed. 

You  are  a  national  association,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  a  national  role  to 
play  in  helping  to  master  the  human  prob- 
lems that  concern  you  and  concern  me. 

Let  me  suggest  something  to  you:  You 
might  want  to  organize  by  regional  com- 
mittees. Our  new  Alliance  for  Businessmen 
has  dor^  Just  that,  to  solve  a  great  and 
urgent  problem,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Austin  of  Coca  Cola.  They  are  out,  go- 
ing down  the  streets  and  the  highways,  find- 
ing Jobs  for  people  who  can't  find  Jobs  for 
themselves — the  hard-core  unemployed. 

In  Just  a  few  weeks  now.  the  businessmen 
have  demon3trated  that  they  are  winning 
that  battle.  In  less  than  three  months  since 
they  first  met  here  in  the  White  House  they 
have  secured  pledges  for  111.000  new  Jobs 
for  hard-core  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
youth. 

That  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
when  I  came  into  this  town,  when  they  had 
the  midget  on  Mr.  Morgan's  knee,  and  when 
the  President  was  talking  to  businessmen  In 
terms  of  economic  royalists. 

Some  of  you  are  business  executives.  Some 
of  you  have  the  power  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  as  partners  with  this  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  to  help  those  who 
"tan't  help  themselves. 

You  will  find  many  other  partners  who  are 
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ready  and  eager  to  cooperate  with  your  as- 
sociation on  a  great  variety  of  social  prob- 
lems— churches,  law  firms,  universities, 
unions,  farmers,  the  people  of  America  who 
are  working  harder  than  ever  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems  of  America. 

Your  regional  committees  could  divide  this 
nation  into  four  quarters.  You  could  set  a 
target  list  of  problems  and  opportunities  for 
each  region. 

The  first  target  that  I  had  when  I  came 
to  this  town  as  a  young  man  was  to  partici- 
pate with  a  group  of  brain  trusters,  of  which 
I  did  not  include  myself.  We  wrote  the  Re- 
port on  Economic  Conditions  In  the  Soutli. 
It  was  In  the  early  1930's.  That  report  spread 
all  across  the  land  and  people  started  work- 
ing on  the  recommendations. 

We  liaven't  completed  all  of  them  yet. 

One  ol  the  first  ones  to  come  out  of  it  was 
the  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour. 
Women  were  working  In  our  section  for  6 
cents  an  hour. 

I  remember— well,  I  remember  a  lot  of 
things  .ibout  that  report. 

You  could,  I  think,  set  a  time  limit  for 
results.  I  think  you  could  set  that  time  Umit 
•A-lth  that  target  here  today.  It  could  be  your 
next  meeting  a  year  from  now. 

Then  you  could  come  back  here  with  a 
new  -score  card.  You  oould  come  back  to  the 
President  and  tell  the  President  that  you 
have  worked  with  the  National  .■\lliance'  of 
Businessmen,  that  you  have  worked  with  Mr. 
Gardner  m  his  Urban  Coalition,  that  you 
have  worked  on  the  campuses  and  the  city 
halls,  m  the  churches,  and  you  have  many 
other  partners. 

You  could  come  back  here  prepared  to  hold 
up  your  scorecard  and  say,  "Mr.  President, 
like  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
we  have  helped  X  number  of  unemployed 
linci  a  job  We  have  helped  X  number  of  busi- 
nessmen to  involve  themselves  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city.  We  have  helped  X  number 
of  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexlcan-.-^meri- 
cans.  Mexican-Indians,  or  under  prl\ileged, 
get  Into  the  class  room  lor  the  first  time. 
We  have  gone  out  ourselves  Into  X  number 
of  slums  and  we  have  worked  with  X  number 
of  mayors  and  local  officials  to  try  to  get 
rid  of  those  slums.  We  have  tried  to  build 
new  homes  Instead  of  burn  old  ones.  We 
have  used  our  management  and  our  talents 
to  help  X  number  of  hmall  businessmen  im- 
prove their  lot  and  get  ahead  We  liave  served 
as  a  bridge  between  X  number  of  city  halls 
and  universities,  between  X  numbers  of  uni- 
versities and  community  leaders,  between  the 
campus  and  the  street  corner,  between  the 
executive  suite  and  the  ghetto  store,  and 
between  the  police  station  and  the  church, 
the  factory,  the  supermarket,  the  farm,  the 
tenement  and   the   apartment   house. 

A  year  from  now,  I  hope  that  a  committee 
from  yotir  association  will  be  able  to  come 
to  this  house,  to  this  room,  and  say  to  your 
President.  "Mr.  President,  it  was  a  privilege 
to  work  12  months  for  my  country  at  the 
top." 

A  tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  is  Just  13 
months,  as  you  know. 

"We  have  tried  to  repay  our  country.  We 
have  remained  committed  and  dedicated.  We 
have  done  our  best,  singly  and  together,  to 
bring  all  of  our  people  closer  in  the  work 
of  building — building  one  united,  one  pro- 
gressive— yes.   one  peaceful   America." 

You  should  not  need  any  greater  challenge 
than  that.  I  hope  you  don't  need  any  more 
encouragement  than  that. 

But  if  you  do.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that 
encouragement  in  association  with  your 
other  White  House  Fellows.  Some  of  them 
are  so  good  that  I  liave  never  let  them  leave 
the  White  House.  Some  of  them  are  so  good 
that  I  am  taking  them   to  Texas  with  me. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  need  some  more 
encouragement,  you  too,  can  flnu  it  In  the 
leadership    of    the    distinguished    American 
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who  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Mr.  Dillon's  re- 
placement. 

I  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  Mr. 
Dillon.  I  first  knew  him  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  in  this  town.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did  before  he  put  on  that  Navy  uniform 
several  decades  ago,  but  I  know  what  he  has 
done  since. 

He  has  served  every  day,  doing  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
trying  to  better  humanity.  I  think  this  final 
Job  he  has  done  as  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Fellows  is  not  one  of  the  minor  under- 
takings he  has  had.  and  it  is  not  one  of  the 
smaller  contributions  of  the  many  that  he 
and  his  wife  have  made  to  his  country. 

I  want  to  salute  and  thank  Mr.  Dillon  for 
his  understanding. 

He  Is  more  fortunate  than  some  of  us  In 
his  health,  his  brains  and  his  pocketbook. 
but  he  has  been  willing  to  spend  them  all 
on  trying  to  make  this  a  better  nation. 

Tlie  man  who  succeeds  him  I  know  will 
have  a  lot  to  shoot  at,  but  he  will  do  his 
best.  He  is  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  announce  that 
Judge  William  Hastle  of  the  Third  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  will  carry  on  for  our 
former  and  our  very  able  chairman. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I.  finally,  are  very  pleased 
to  congratulate  all  of  yoti,  and  to  wish  you 
good  fortune,  and  to  tell  you  that  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  know  those  who 
have  come  before.  We  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  meet  those  of  you  as  you  come 
afterwards. 


GENERAL   MOTORS   .ADVANCES 

AUTO  SAFETY 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  .since 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization began  hearings  on  traffic  safety 
more  than  3  years  ago.  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  this  field.  Two  impor- 
tant-laws have  been  enacted  establishing 
Federal  regulation  of  this  area  and  the" 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  issued  more 
than  20  safety  .standards  for  1968  and 
1969  cars.  But  most  significant,  the  auto- 
mobile companies  are  beginning  to  com- 
pete in  producing  safer  cars. 

Three  years  ago,  the  industr>'  attitude 
toward  safety  could  fairly  be  said  to  be 
defensive.  But  today  the  industiT  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  make  .safety  ad- 
vances available  to  the  public  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Nothing  better  illustrates  this 
than  General  Motors'  recent  announce- 
ment that  it  will  install  a  steel  bar  in  the 
doors  of  certain  1969  models  to  guard 
against  the  hazards  of  side  impacts. 

While  much  has  been  done  to  protect 
passengers  in  front  and  rear  collisions, 
up  to  now.  little  has  been  done  to  safe- 
guard them  in  side  collisions.  To  Gener- 
al Motoi-s'  great  credit,  it  did  not  wait  for 
the  Safety  Bureau  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard for  this  type  of  hazard. 

On  its  own,  it  developed  a  bar  which 
is  8  inches  high,  2  inches  deep  and,  in 
four-door  sedans,  will  weigh  about  41 
pounds.  This  will  give  added  protection 
in  side  crashes  and  help  to  cut  down  the 
toll  of  death  and  injuiT  on  the  highway. 

General  Motors'  action  demonstrates 
the  eflectiveness  of  our  competitive  free 
enterprise  system.  It  also  sho'ws  the  bene- 
fits which  can  arise  from  constructive 
regulation  in  the  public  interest.  With 
the  increasing  Federal  attention  to  auto- 
mobile .safety,  the  industry  has  focused 
more  effort  on  this  area  and  there  is  now 
evident   a   distinct   trend   toward  more 


•  vigorous  competition  in  auto  safety.  Each 
company  is  ti-ying  to  develop  new  and 
improved  safety  devices  and  equipment 
to  offer  a  better,  safer  product  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  end,  both  the 
industi-y  and  the  public  will  benefit.  As  I 
stated  in  the  subcojfimittee  report  on  the 
Federal  role  in  traffic  safety: 

An  aggressive  competitive  approach  to 
safety  would  lighten  the  burden  of  regula- 
tion for  the  Industry  and  increase  public  con- 
fidence in  its  cars. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  General 
Motors  for  the  step  it  has  taken  in  im- 
pi-oving  vehicle  safety.  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  first  of  many  it  will  take  on  its  own 
to  speed  the  progress  of  vehicle  safety, 
and  that  this  action  will  set  a  pattern  for 
the  entire  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  explaining  the  device  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  5.  1968) 
General  Motors  To  Introduce  Side  Guide 
Rails   on   Most  of  Its    1969  Cars 
(By  Jerry  M.  Flint i 
Detroit.  May  4. — The  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration   has    disclosed    details    of    a    new 
safety  feature,  a  "guard  rail"  to  be  buUt  Into 
the  doors  of  most  of  its  1969  cars. 

The  device,  a  steel  bar  that's  like  a  typical 
highway  guard  rail,  will  be  inside  the  door 
panels,  out  of  sight.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect 
passengers  in  broadside  collisions  by  keeping 
tha  other  car  from  penetrating  the  passenger 
compartment. 

The  "guard  rail"  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Detroit's  more  significant  safety  advances, 
ranking  Just  behind  the  improved  wind- 
shields and  collapsing  steering  columns  that 
are  meant  to  reduce  deaths  and  serious  in- 
Juries  In  front-end  collisions. 

The  development  underlines  two  new 
aspects  of  the  auto  safety  effort:  the  initia- 
tive appear  to  have  passed  from  Government 
to  industry  and  a  competitive  "race"  in 
safetv  appears  to  be  beginning. 

Newsmen  first  learned  of  the  G.M.  guard 
rail  two  months  ago,  but  it  was  not  until 
this  week  that  General  Motors  was  willing  to 
disclose  the  details.  Even  that  was  unusual, 
because  the  big  automaker  traditionally  does 
not  talk  about  future  model  developments. 

TWO-YEAR     PROJECT 

"We've  been  working  on  this  for  over  two 
years,"  said  Carl  Hedeen.  engineering  director 
of  G.  M.'s  Fisher  Body  Division.  He  said  that 
the  project.  Including  testing,  engineering, 
and  extensive  changes  in  production  lines, 
had  cost  millions  of  dollars. 

"Every  time  we  made  the  test  we  ruined 
two  cars."  he  said. 

With  50  to  70  cars  turned  to  Junk  In  broad- 
side crashes,  that  alone  would  have  repre- 
sented a  cost  of  about  SlOO.OOO. 
"  The  new  guard  rail  will  be  on  G.  M.'s  fuU- 
slzed  cars  next  fall  and  on  the  smaller  cars 
in  later  years.  The  body  styles  of  the  big  cars 
was  changed  for  1969  to  make  room  for  the 
added  steel  in  the  doors. 

The  guard  rail  consists  of  a  heavy  ribb<  d 
steel  beam  eight  inches  high. 

The  steel  in  the  beam  is  one-third  to  al- 
most twice  as  thick  as  the  steel  in  the  car's 
outer  sheetmetal.  A  second,  U-shaped  beam, 
four  and  a  half  Inches  high.  Is  welded  along 
the  back  of  the  ribbed  beam  for  added 
strength. 

The  beams,  which  add  41  pounds  of  steel 
to  a  four-door  car  and  35  pounds  to  a  two- 
door  model,  are  welded  inside  the  doors 
about  10  inches  above  the  door  step  run- 
ning about  parallel  to  an  occupant's  rib  cage. 


G.M.  is  also  strengthening  the  pillar  sec- 
tions and  hinges  on  which  the  heavier  doors 
are  hung,  bringing  the  total  added  weight 
to  49  pounds  for  a  four-door  model  and  48 
pounds  for  a  two-door  car.  The  added  steel 
probably  adds  about  $4  in  cost  per  car  for 
the  rental  alone. 

THREE    CRASH    CHANCES 

There  are  three  major  changes  in  crash 
effects.  Mr.  Hedeen  said  The  intrusion  of 
the  oncoming  car  is  "limited."  the  hit  car 
tends  to  be  pushed  sideways,  and  the  hitting 
car  tends  to  deflect  along  the  sides  of  the 
hit  car,  he  said. 

The  first  version  G  M.  built  had  700  pounds 
of  added  steel.  Mr.  Hedeen  said.  Then  engi- 
neers discovered  that  to  protect  the  occu- 
pants the  beams  didn't  have  to  keep  a  crash- 
ing car  out  completely.  Instead,  they  had 
to  keep  the  car  out  only  until  enough  force 
was  put  on  the  doors  to  start  the  hit  car 
skidding  sideways  on  Its  own  tires. 

This  sideways  skidding,  away  from  the  in- 
crashing  car,  happens  on  present  models, 
too,  but  it  happens  too  late.  Mr.  Hedeen  said. 
Dr.  Alan  Nahum  and  Arnold  Siegel.  both  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  both  .among  the  nation's  best-known 
vehicle  safety  researchers,  .said  last  month 
that  "the  side  Impact  collision  is  now  the 
most  critical  problem  in  regard  to  injury 
prevention." 

"Motorists  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
Injury  during  .side-impact  collisions  because 
of  the  lack  of  structural  -strength  In  this 
area  of  the  vehicle,  the  relative  proximity  of 
the  motorists  to  a  striking  car  or  object,  and 
the  lethal  nature  of  the  door  handles  and 
other  hardwari  which  may  be  attached  to 
the  oncoming  door."  they  told  a  legislative 
committee. 

avoids  specific  claims 
In  a  typical  side  car  crash,  they  .said,  the 
door  is  pushed  in  on  the  driver,  crushing  his 
chest,  pelvis  and  bladder  and  causing  the 
collapse  of  one  lung  and  a  contusion  to  the 
heart. 

G.M.  said  that  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  broadside  crashes  it  could  not  make  any 
specific  claims  about  the  reduction  in  the 
penetration  of  the  passenger  compartment. 
But  it  does  say  the  improvement  Is 
"significant." 

The  onlv  wav  the  company  will  really 
know.  Mr. 'Hedeen  said,  is  when  safety  re- 
searchers begin  picking  up  wTecked  cars  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Freeway. 

But  he  noted  that  dummies  were  almost 
demolished  in  tests  of  cars  without  the  new 
protection,  and  were  relatlvelv  intact  after 
crash-testing  on  models  with  the  guard  rail. 
The  guard  rail  required  the  redesign  of 
the  whole  side  of  the  car,  Mr.  Hedeen  said, 
to  make  sure  that  there  was  enough  room 
within  the  door  for  the  bars  without  inter- 
ferrlng  with  the  windows. 

In  the  past,  industry  critics  have  charged 
that  the  industry  gave  styling  precedence 
over  safetv  and  design 

"You  always  have  trouble  with  styling,  but 
they  are  getting  the  message.  Just  like  every- 
body else."  Mr.  Hedeen  said. 

PRODUCTION     LINE     CHANCES 

The  guard  rail  system  also  requires  a  costly 
rebuilding  of  G.M.'s  door  production  lines, 
which  pop  out  10  doors  a  minute. 

Two  and  possibly  three  other  safety  ad- 
vances are  expected  in  1969  automobiles. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  developing  a 
new  frame  for  its  big  cars,  which  Ford  says 
collapses  at  a  more  uniform  rate  than  cur- 
rent frames.  That  would  mean  less  shock 
passed  on  to  the  riders  in  a  front-end  col- 
lision. 

The  Government  will  require  head  re- 
straints on  all  cars  built  after  Jan.  1.  1969, 
to  prevent  whiplash  injuries. 

Both  General  Motors  and  Ford  are  working 
on  anti-skid  systsms.  and  some  may  be  nvaU- 
able  on  a  few  i96D  models. 
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The  Government's  latest  safety  standards 
for  the  Industry  call  for  little  that  Isn't  al- 
ready on  at  least  some  cars.  The  reason,  some 
safety  experts  say  Is  that  mpst  of  the  infor- 
mation on  vehicle  safety  has  been  exhausted. 

The  latest  developments,  such  as  the  guard 
rail  and  antl-skld  systems,  are  coining  from 
wltliln  the  Industry  without  Government 
prodding. 

The  Government's  safety  agency  probably 
Intends  to  take  the  developments  by  Individ- 
ual companies  and  make  them  required 
standards  for  all  cars. 

This  adds  a  competitive  factor  because  the 
company  that  develops  a  safety  item  then 
avoids  the  expense  of  catching  up.  the  rush 
redesign  and  tooling  required  when  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  item  mandatory. 

Talks  with  engineers  at  the  various  com- 
panies also  Indicate  that  the  car  men  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  be  competitive  about 
safety  features,  taking  some  pride  in  beat- 
ing the  competition  Just  as  they  boast  about 
styling  and  performance  victories. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MORTON 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  PresideiU.  on  April 
28.  1968.  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society  presented  its  cherished 
Ge-orge  .Washington  Award  to  Senator 
Thruston  B.  Morton.     ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion accompanying  that  award  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolctiom  of  Tribute  and  Honor: 
Thruston    B.    Morton 

Patriot.  Statesman,  and  Politician  of  rare 
Courage  and  Ability,  has  served  our  country 
:"or  25  years — four  in  the  tTnited  States  Navy 
where  he  commanded  two  Men-of-War.  six 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  as 
.^isistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  is  in 
his  I2th  year  In  the  United  S'ates  Senate. 

Though  a  member  of  the  Senate  Minority. 
his  Talents  for  the  Arts  of  Statecraft  and 
Politics  stood  high  lu  shaping  legislation. 
and  winning  elections  for  his  Party. 

Senator  Morton  sees  through  the  shams  of 
politics  that  must  be  treated  reverentially  to 
succeed.  He  .tnows  that  every  Nation  under- 
stands its  ov/n  affairs  better  than  those  of 
Its  neighbors,  and  that  to  escape  our  present 
perplexities  we  must  look  to  able  hard-work- 
ing Politicians,  and  not  to  fine  principles  oi 
salvation  newly  discovered  by  theorists, 
fanatics  and  professional  demagogues.  Our 
country  needs  hundreds  of  men  of  Thruston 
Morton's  courage  and  competence. 


CROP    INSUR.ANCE   PROGRAM   IN 
'.VISCONSIN 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
n:ore  Wisconsin  counties  have  indicated 
their  interest  in  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Depanment  of  Agriculture  estab- 
hshed  by  Congress  30  years  ago. 

Last  year,  in  my  home  State,  some 
11.000  farmers  in  28  counties  carried 
more  than  SIO  million  protection  on  five 
separate  crops — corn,  oats,  peas,  soy- 
bear.s.  and  tobacco — and  more  than  1,500 
of  them  were  paid  nearly  3500,000  in 
FCIC  crop  lo&s  payments  mostly  on  corn 
losses.  It  was  not  a  big  loss  year  in  Wis- 
consin for  Federal  crop  insurance — but 
during  the  last  20  years  FCIC  has  paid 
farmers  of  the  State  more  than  SB '2 
v.v.'.l-.on.  The  bisge.st  1-year  loss  payment 
vsa.-  SI  4  milUon  In  1964. 


Over  the  last  25  years,  the  causes  of 
loss  on  which  FCIC  paid  Wisconsin 
farmers  included  42  percent  for  drought, 
24  percent  for  excess  moisture,  17  per- 
cent for  winterkill,  and  the  remaining  17 
percent  for  wind,  flood,  insects,  disease, 
and  othei's. 

Indicative  of  the  growth  of  Federal 
crop  insurance  activity  in  Wisconsin  is 
the  fact  that  20  years  ago  the  total  an- 
nual premium  paid  by  farmers  of  the 
State  was  $83,000  as  compared  with 
nearly  $800,000  in  1967. 

Participation  in  this  voluntary'  pro- 
gram has  more  than  doubled  nationally 
in  the  last  6  years  mainly  because  the 
cost  of  farming  has  increased  so  greatly 
and  with  it  the  farmer's  financial  risk. 
Today's  American  farmer  invests  about 
$4  for  every  $1  of  potential  profit  from  a 
good  crop.  If  he  loses  his  crop,  he  loses 
with  it  his  expected  profits  for  that  and 
the  succeeding  years,  which  could  spell 
bankruptcy  for  many.  So  it  isn't  surpris- 
ing that  more  and  more  farmers  are  us- 
ing Federal  all-risk  crop  insurance  to  be 
sure  they  can  be  back  in  business  the 
next  year,  come  what  may  in  the  way  of 
unforeseen  weather  disaster. 

Even  in  the  good  crop  years,  more  and 
more  farmers  are  finding  their  Federal 
crop  insurance  policies  valuable  as  col- 
lateral for  bank  loans.  In  the  last  2 
years,  29  Wisconsin  banks  have  become 
eligible  to  write  FCIC  applications. 


THE  GOOD  WORK  OF  THE  F.-^RMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  an 
active  program  in  Alaska.  More  than 
1,000  loans  totaling  about  $9  million  were 
serviced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  my  State  at  the  beginning  of 
1968. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  national 
farm  program  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
are  familiar  with  the  development  needs 
in  Alaska.  Deputy  Administrator  Floyd 
Higbee  has  traveled  throughout  much 
of  the  State.  Administrator  Howard 
Bertsch,  who  comes  from  Oregon,  has 
long  imderstood  the  desirability  of  devel- 
oping agricultural  potential  of  the  49th 
State. 

Exact  figures  show  that  1,078  loans  to 
977  Alaskan  families  had  been  made  as 
of  Januai-y  1.  1968.  These  loans  totaled 
88.899,768.  More  than  25  percent,  312 
amounting  to  S2.6  million,  were  made 
during  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  1967.  the  heavy  volume  of  work 
made  necessary  the  opening  of  a  fourth 
Alaska  Farmers  Home  Administration 
•office  at  Wrangell.  This  office  serves  the 
area^stretching  from  Yakatat  to  Ketchi- 
kan. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  credit 
supplements  rather  than  supplants  the 
financing  which  is  available  through  nor- 
mal channels,  such  as  the  local  banks. 
Its  borrowers  would  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  loans  at  reasonable  rates  if  the 
services  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration had  not  been  available. 

In  Alaska  loans  for  rural  housing — 
whicH  in  many  instances  enabled  fam- 
ilies to  move  from  wholly  inadequate, 
dilapidated  and  sometimes  imsafe  quar- 


ters into  new  homes — totaled  $6.5  mil- 
lion. 

Another  $1  million  of  the  $8.9  million 
total  was  used  by  farm  operators  to  pur- 
cha.se  farms,  make  needed  adjustments 
in  operations,  or  recover  from  an  emer- 
gency situation  such  as  a  crop  loss 
brought  about  by  natural  disaster. 

Some  500  native  Alaskan  families,  lo- 
cated pnmaiily  in  remote  areas,  have  ob- 
tained economic  opportunity  loans  to- 
taling more  than  8700,000  from  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration.  Tliese 
familie.<have  bou^lit  e.ssential  equipment 
to  increase  their  incomes. 

A  milestone  was  establi-shed  by 
Fai-mers  Home  Administration  in  .'\la.ska 
last  year  when  thiP  fii.st  community  facil- 
ities loan  ever  made  in  the  State  was  ap- 
proved for  the  city  of  Wranuell.  This  loan 
of  .S408.600.  .supplemented  by  a  develop- 
ment tyrant  of  ,5197.200.  is  being  used  to 
rebuild  and  e.xtend  the  city's  water  .sup- 
ply .system.  This  constnjction  i.s  of  direct 
benefit  to  264  Wiaimell  lamllies. 

Even  now  the  State  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  .•\dmini.stration  for 
Alaska  and  Oreson.  Robert  Pierce,  of 
Poi'tland.  is  workinc  with  our  State  gov- 
ei'nment  to  initiate  surveys  of  the  water 
and  .sewage  disposal  needs  of  Alaska 
communities  with  up  to  5.500  population 
to  see  how  tliey  may  be  aided  by  compre- 
hensive planning  si-ants  which  are  avail- 
able through  FHA. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  $25  million 
wiiich  ha.s  been  voted  by  the  Senate  for 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  programs 
will  be  approved.  The  development  of 
rural  America  is  important.  We  must 
make  it  possible  tor  the  positive  a.spects 
of  our  society  to  reach  all  of  its  mem- 
bers. Much  can  be  done  throui^h  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  to  realize 
this  ':roal. 


TAX-EXEMPT   INDUSTRIAL   BONDS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis- 
lature urging  the  continuation  of  the 
ca.x-exempt  status  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oklalioma  State  Le'-,'islature  points  out 
that  the  action  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  discontinue  rax  exemp- 
tion for  industrial  revenue  bonds  will 
adversely  effect  flnanclng  of  industrial 
development  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
including  the  Oklahoma  industrial  fi- 
nancing authorities'  second  mortgage 
loan  program — for  which  funds  are  ob- 
tained from  sale  of  the  State's  obliga- 
tion bond — county  and  city  genei'al  ob- 
ligation bonds,  revenue  bonds  issued  by 
public  trust  authorities,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  Department  op- 
erates to  bring  a  virtual  halt  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  industrial  development  pro- 
grams in  many  and  especially  the  smaller 
communities  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  26  of  this 
year.  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senctor  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis),  in 
cosponsonng  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1541-'.  which  reversed  the  proposed 
Treasury  Department's  action  and  re- 
stored the  tax-exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds.  I  cosponsored  a 
similar   amendment   to   the   bill   in   the 
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Committee  on  Finance,  and  both  these 
amendments  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  the  Senate.  Un- 
fortunately, during  the  later  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  Williams  substitute 
for  H.R.  15414.  the  amendments  to  con- 
tinue the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  were  deleted.  I  stated  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  topic  that  in  Okla- 
homa it  has  been  estimated  that  the  dis- 
continuation of  the  tax-exempt  status 
for  these  types  of  revenue  bonds  would 
immediately  block  the  employment  of  as 
many  as  16.000  people.  Twelve  counties 
and  11  municipalities  in  Oklahoma 
are  geared  up  to  provide  indiLstrial  plants 
under  this  type  of  financing,  and  at  least 
S16  million  of  nonexpended  bond  fimds 
could  be  frozen  if  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment were  to  proceed  with  its  proposal 
to  discontinue  the  long-standing  practice 
of  allowing  an  exemption  on  these  tax- 
e.xempt  bonds. 

My  po.sition  on  this  matter  is  still  firm 
in  that  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  deliberation  .should  be  given  to 
the  proposal  to  discontinue  tax  exempt 
industrial  revenue  bonds,  and  I  would 
liope  that  the  proposal  of  the  Trea.sury 
Department  would  not  be  implemented 
without  the  appropriate  action  by  Con- 
gress authorizing  Treasury  to  do  so. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RONEYl,  has  also  spoken  out  firmly  in  op- 
position to  the  propo.sed  action  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  discontinue  the 
tax  exempt  .-tatus  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  Senator  Monroney  fully  realizes 
the  importance  of  industrial  revenue 
bond  financing  to  the  future  industrial 
development  and  growth  of  our  State 
and  has  fought  vigorously  to  continue 
tax  exempt  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record.  En- 
rolled Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
52  which  expresses  the  position  of  the 
Oklalioma  State  Let,n.slature  with  respect 
to  tax  exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds 
and  which  was  adopted  on  the  18th  day 
of  March.  1968.  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  52 
\  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  invoke  its 
rightful  power  to  determine  a  question  of 
public  policy  and  to  nullify  the  recent  rul- 
ings of  the  Treasury-  Department  imposing 
.1  nonexempt  status  of  financing  for  indus- 
trial development  under  Section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  .and  directing  dis- 
tribution 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment has  just  struck  a  body  blow  to 
-tate  industrial  development  financing  by  the 
issuance  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-106.  C.B. 
1954-1,  28,  Revenue  Ruling  57-87.  C.B.  1957- 
i.  65,  and  Revenue  Ruling  63-20,  C.B.  1963-1, 
24:  and 

Whereas,  said  Treasury  rulings  constitute 
.  reconsideration  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's position  on  the  current  tax  exempt 
status  of  Industrial  development  financing 
tmder  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code:  and 

Whereas,  such  action  adversely  affects  fi- 
nancing of  industrial  development  in  this 
State.  Including  the  Oklahoma  Industrial 
Finance   Authority's   second   mortgage    loan 


program  (tor  which  funds  are  obtained  from 
sale  of  this  State's  General  Obligation 
Bonds(.  county  und  city  general  obll^'atlon 
bonds,  revenue"  bonds  Issued  by  public  trust 
authorities,  und  operates  to  bring  to  a  vir- 
tual halt  the  possibility  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment programs  in  many.  ;wid  especially  the 
smaller,  communities  In  Oklahoma:  and 

Whereas,  the  obvious  result  of  the  change  in 
the  Treasury's  position  will  be  to  materially 
reduce  reliance  upon  private  and  local  capital 
for  industrial  development  within  this  Stale 
and  to  force  greater  dependence  upon  Federal 
funds  for  such  purpose,  and  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Johii.son  Administration's  en- 
deavor to  reduce  unemployment;  and 

Whereas,  such  Department  ruling  not  only 
arbitrarily  affects  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  government  of  a  free  people  but  con- 
stitutes an  arbitrary  usurpation  and  inva- 
sion of  powers  by  an  agency  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  Congress  ;is  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  invoke  its  rightful  power  to  deter- 
mine a  question  of  public  policy  and  to 
nullify  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  which  tax  exempt  status 
under  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  removed  from  financing  of  industrial 
development  programs. 

Section  2.  Tliat  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  be  prepared  and  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation  and  to  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
each  State. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1968. 

Clem  McSpadden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  18th  day  of  March.  1968. 

Rex  Privett. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
Witness    my    hand    and    the    seal    of    my 
office  at  the  State  Capitol  this  25th  day  of 
March.  1968. 

Basil  R.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  previous  occa.sions  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  certain 
practices  in  military  procurement  which 
I  felt  needed  correction.  In  one  of  these 
instances,  on  September  19.  1967,  I  cited 
illustrations  showing  the  need  for  the 
use  of  open  competition  in  the  procure- 
ment by  the  Army  of  a  radio  set  %vhich 
had  the  nomenclature  AN/PRC-77,  and 
its  RT-841  radio  transmitter. 

The  historj'  of  the  procurement  of  this 
equipment  siiowed  that  it  was  developed 
by  RCA  at  a  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  $694,593.  Under  the  first  pro- 
duction contract  awarded  to  RCA  under 
date  of  June  26,  1966,  for  5,737  units  of 
the  AN/PRC-77  radio  set,  the  unit  price 
was  $1,222.34.  This  contract  also  included 
an  amount  of  $54,834  for  manufacturing 
drawings  of  this  radio  set.  Supposedly, 
the  puiTDOse  of  obtaining  these  drawings 
was  to  permit  the  use  of  open  competi- 
tion on  future  procurements  of  this 
equipment. 

However,  on  April  28.  1967.  the  Army 
negotiated  a  second  noncompetitive  pro- 


duction contract  with  RCA  for  10,500 
units  of  the  AN  PRC-77  radio  set,  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  "urgency  of  delivery 
and  lack  of  manufacturing  drawings." 
The  price  under  this  second  noncompeti- 
tive production  contract  was  S937.16  per 
unit.  Tlie  total  amount  of  this  second 
production  contract,  including  ancillai-y 
items,  was  $10,087,431. 

In  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  followed  my  remarks  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October  last  year,  Maj.  Gen.  William 
B.  Latta.  commander,  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J., 
informed  me  tliat  future  procurements 
of  this  equipment  would  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  open  competitive 
bidding. 

ivir.  President,  I  wi.sh  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  General  Latta  was  tioie  to  his 
word.  Invitation  for  bid  No.  DAAB-05- 
68-B-0218  i.ssued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command  for  ladio  .set  AN  PRC- 
77  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
April  25,  1968.  Twenty  companies  sub- 
mitted bids  to  supply  the  4,408  units  the 
first  vear  plus  a  multiyear  requirement 
for  36.237  units  of  the  AN.  PRC-77  and 
140  units  the  first  year  plus  3,286  units 
of  the  mujtiyear  requirement  of  the 
RT-841. 

As  I  expected,  when  the  bids  were 
opened,  the  price  of  this  equipment 
dropped  to  almost  half  the  unit  price 
previously  paid  to  RCA.  Even  RCAs  un- 
successful bid  dropped  its  ova\  multiyear 
unit  price  to  two-thirds  the  amount  pre- 
viously paid  to  RCA  by  tlie  Army  for  this 
equipment.  I  think  this  case  .serves  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  .savings  wliich  can  be  accomplished 
in  military  procurement  through  use  of 
open  competitive  bidding.  General  Latta 
should  be  commended  for  following 
through  on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  extend  this  procedure  to  many 
other  ijrocurement  actions  in  the  future. 
Very  substantial  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
would  result  from  this  cour.se  of  action. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  February  5,  1968,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command  to  make  readily 
available  to  prosjiective  bidders  the 
essential  technical  information  upon 
which  to  ba.se  their  bids.  Rear  Adm. 
Joseph  L.  Ho-.vard,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Materiel— Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion—responded to  my  remarks  by 
saying : 

Senator  Domlnlck  Is  right.  We  do  have  to 
correct  and  improve  our  information  setup 
insofar  as  keepln:j  our  bidders  informed  of 
where  they  can  obtain  proper  bid  packages. 
Ijroppr  .specifications,  blueprints,  drawings 
and  wh.Unot.  We  have  a"  program  now  in 
being  that  has  Just  started  in  which  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  for  example, 
olaces  in  Its"  Invitations  for  bids  and  its 
requests  for  proposals — wherever  the  repro- 
duction of  drawings,  bmeprlnts  and  plans 
is  a  highly  expensive  effort — we  have  given 
in  our  invitations  lists  of  activities  throuch- 
out  the  country  where  these  may  be  inspect«<l 
on  the  premises  by  anyone  wishing  to  tr.ivel 
to  these  points. 

Now.  there  are  about  12  to  15  locations 
throughout  the  country  where  these  may  be 
seen. 

We  have.  In  addition  to  that.  Lidded  t^rms 
In  our  Invitations   that  they  can  write  to 
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Washington  to  our  Navy  Publications  and 
Printing  Office  and  for  a  small  price  may 
obtain  these  drawings,  blueprints,  and  what- 
ever technical  data  that  they  require  in  order 
to  make  an  intelligent  bid. 

Now.  this  program  Is  just  beginning.  Naval 

Ship  Systems  Command  has  it  in  being.  I 

have  a  sample  of  one  of  their  invitations  with 

.  me  here.  We  have  not  installed  that  as  yet  in 

the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command. 

Senator  Dominick  is  correct.  We  should  do 
so.  and  we  will  do  so,  and  all  the  other  sys- 
tems commands  will  follow  soon. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  further 
example  to  Admiral  Howard  to  illustrate 
that  following  through  with  this  proce- 
dure in  other  naval  systems  cx)mmands 
will  produce  significant  savings  for  the 
ta.xpayer  and  prevent  the  abuses  so  often 
connected  with  noncompetitive  sole- 
source  procurement  actions. 

Among  the  many  procurement  actions 
which  I  have  been  following  is  one  which 
involves  an  8 '2-pound  electronic  device 
identified  by  the  official  nomenclature 
SB-973  SRR.  This  is  a  relatively  simple 
piece  of  equipment  that  was  designed  to 
transfer  the  audio  output  of  radio  com- 
munications receivers  to  remote  control 
station  audio  circuits.  The  complete  as- 
sembly is  housed  in  an  aluminum  cabinet 
9 '  2  inches  high  by  5 '  a  inches  wide  and  7 
inches  deep  overall.  Under  10  contracts 
issued  since  1962,  this  equipment  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Navy  without 
competition  from  the  same  manufac- 
turer. Tabet  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc., 
N'orfolk.  Va  .  at  prices  that  ranged  as 
hi?h  as  S19T  each  for  a  quantity  of  200 
purchased  m  September  1966.  The  most 
recent  price  for  6.250  units,  issued  in 
March  1967.  carried  a  unit  price  of 
S113.59. 

I  became  interested  in  this  procure- 
ment Item  when  I  learned  that  the  Navy 
Electronics  Suppfc-  Office.  Great  Lakes. 
111.,  was  preparing  to  negotiate  yet  an- 
other noncompetitive  sole-source  con- 
tract with  this  manufacturer.  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  another  manufacturer  who 
sought  to  submit  a  proposal  under  this 
Xavv  request  identified  as  RFP  N00126- 
68-R-8L1003.  In  a  single  unpunctuated 
sentence.  205  words  long,  the  telegram 
read  as  follows : 

This  telegram  constitutes  amendment 
No.  1  RFP  N00126-68-R-8L1003  dated  8  Dec. 
1967  and  will  be  confirmed  by  formal  amend- 
ment closing  date  Is  extended  to  22  Jan.  1968 
It  has  been  determined  that  Tech  Manual 
Navyshlpe  945337  is  not  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary speciflcatlons  describing  the  material 
covered  under  this  solicitation  and  would  not 
be  beneficial  to  any  prospective  offeror  either 
In  compiling  an  offer  or  in  fabrication  of  re- 
quired material  further  such  manual  is  not 
readily  available  for  distribution  to  prospec- 
tive oilerors  by  the  Govt,  therefore  any  Infer- 
ence to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  such 
manual  will  not  be  made  available  upon  re- 
quest and  is  not  a  part  of  the  solicitation 
notwithstanding  any  representations  either 
dir«^:t  or  implied  as  to  the  applicability  of 

/the  clause  of  the  solicitation  entitled  patent 
indemnity  it  is  reaffirmed  that  such  clause 
Is  in  fact  a  part  of  this  solicitation  based 
on  presently  available  Information  In  the 
event  additional  facts  If  any  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government  after  the  si>eclfled 
closing  date  revealing  such  Inclusion  to  be 
inappropriate  negotiation  with  the  low  of- 
feror! s)  will  be  undertaken  for  Its  deletion 
with  a  resultant  equitable  reduction  In  pro- 


posal price  US  Navy  Electronics  Supply  Office 
Great  Lakes  111. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  telegram  dis- 
closed that  the  Navy  Electronics  Supply 
Office  intended  to  withliold  from  other 
prospective  bidders  the  vital  technical 
manual  (Navyships  94537'.  Fortunately, 
this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
A.  N.  Spence,  Director,  Navy  Publication 
and  Printing  Service,  located  here  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Spence  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  make  this  technical  manual 
available  to  the  entire  electronics  indus- 
try since  this  little  handbook  was  actual- 
ly carried  as  a  stock  item  in  the  Navy 
Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  by  Ad- 
miral Howard  and  Mr.  Spence,  four  valid 
bids  were  received.  The  price  dropped  to 
$80.10  per  unit,  saving  the  taxpayers  a 
total  of  SI 23 .080  this  year  over  the 
price  first  quoted  by  the  former  sole- 
source  supplier  of  tliis  equipment  before 
competitive  bids  were  made  possible  in 
this  procurement  action. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  other  equal- 
ly valid  examples  where  significant  sav- 
ings can  be  realized,  and  I  urge  Ad- 
miral. Howard  and  the  Navy  to  proceed 
at  full  speed  with  plans  to  expand  the 
use  of  open  competitive  bidding  in  pro- 
curement transactions. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ADDRESS  IN  TEH- 
RAN, IRAN,  BY  ROY  WILKINS, 
U.S.     DELEGATION    CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  at  Tehran.  Iran,  now  in  its  final 
week,  recently  heard  Roy  Wilkins,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation,  present  a 
scholarly  report  tracing  this  Nation's 
progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Wilkins  voiced  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  battle  to  obtain  liberty 
and  equality  for  everyone  on  an  in- 
ternational scale. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
always  manifested  concern  for  the  rights 
of  man  and  it  is  my  view  that  we  must 
face  the  responsibilities  of  human  life, 
human  rights,  and  the  fundamental 
question  of  human  digoity. 

Mr.  Wilkins'  speech  is  most  note- 
worthy. I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  this  outstanding  American  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
a'ddress  bt  Roy  Wilkins.  Chairman  of  the 

u.s.    drlegatlon    at    the    international 

conference  on   human   rights,  tehran, 

Iran,  April  24,  1968 

In  a  world  which  is  round  there  is  no 
center.  History,  however,  has  central  points 
and  certainly  a  great  many  of  these  focus 
on  this  ancient  land  of  Iran. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  here  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a 
wise  and  progressive  sovereign,  to  see  the 
great  material  achievements  of  his  reign, 
and  to  know  first-hand  of  his  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  human  rights.  The  Shahan- 
isha's  white  revolution  has  brought  new 
meaning  to  human  rights  In  Iran,  through 
his  vast  campaign  for  literacy,  through  rights 
for  women,  through  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment, land  reform  and  other  progres- 
sive programs. 


We  -ire  certain  that  the  President  of  this 
conference.  Her  Imperial  Highness,  Prin- 
cess Ashraf,  win  preside  with  efficiency  and 
fairness,  and  that  under  her  leadership  we 
shall  do  useful  work. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  last  world 
Wiir.  Pre.-ident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whose 
wife  became  one  of  the  principal  architects 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  met  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  took  a  long  look  beyond  the  war  towards 
peace  and  reconstruction.  The  President  and 
tlie  Prime  Minister  proclaimed  the  Four  Prce- 
doms:  Freedom  of  Speech;  Freedom  of  Reli- 
gion; Freedom  from  Want  and  Freedom  from 
Pear.  Every  human  right  enumerated  since, 
political,  civil,  economic,  social.  Including 
the  twenty-nine  articles  of  the  Universal 
Declaration,  are  embodied  within  these  Four 
Freedoms. 

One  may  wonder  why  in  the  midst  of  a 
total  war,  whose  outcome  was  then  in  doubt, 
and  long  before  these  same  leaders  met  in 
this  dynamic  city,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
should  proclaim  not  a  call  to  war  but  a  call 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. No  doubt  these  statesmen  then 
recognized  the  truth  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  later  stated  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death:  "What  is  peace,  after  all. 
but  a  matter  of  human  rights?" 

It  was  in  1941  and  it  is  today  a  fact  of 
International  life  that  most  of  the  hot  wars 
and  uncertain  peace  are  caused  by  depri- 
vations, actual  or  threatened,  of  basic  hu- 
man rights.  Warm  and  secure  peace  can  only 
be  founded  on  the  confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion generated  by  respect  for  human  dignity, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  human  rights. 
The  authors  of  the  Four  Freedoms  did  not 
engage  in  tlie  sterile  and  useless  deb.ite  over 
the  relative  merits  and  priorities  of  civil 
and  political  as  compared  with  economic 
and  social  rights.  They  knew  that  all  of  these 
rreeduius  Aere  interdependent  just  as  all  o! 
the  twenty-nine  articles  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  are  mter-related  and  are  all 
priority  Items  on  mankind's  agenda. 

Nor  were  these  .luthor-statesmen  naive. 
Surely  they  did  not  assume  that  a  world 
striving  to  release  Hitler's  grip  would  soon 
be  prepared  for  a  human  rights  millenium. 
They  sought  as  the  United  Nations  did  .seven 
years  later  In  the  Universal  Declaration  to 
hold  a  goal  before  the  world  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  prod.  In  1941  my  country  was 
apt  to  express  an  unbounded  and  I  would 
say  an  unjustified  pride  in  its  human  rights 
record.  Measured  by  that  of  most  other  states, 
the  United  States  did  have  then  a  fair 
record,  but  it  was  below  the  ideal.  The  United 
States  possessed  In  1941  the  political  and 
civil  framework  within  which  injustice,  then 
confidently  in  force  in  a  dismaying  nvimber 
of  areas,  would  not  permanently  endure,  but 
it  was  not  the  framework  which  it  is  now 
becoming  and  will  someday  be. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  United  States  have 
largely  been  the  result  of  a  false  sense  of 
perception.  The  vision  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration and  our  association  in  the  United 
Nations  systems  have  been  very  helpful  in 
expanding  our  sights. 

It  may  be  ver>-  much  in  point  for  me  to 
outline  the  tortuous  path  by  which  the 
United  States  has  corrected  Its  past  myopia 
about  human  rights,  often  by  pain  and 
once  by  a  civil  war. 

We,  of  all  people,  should  now  know  that 
the  fabric  of  human  rights  is  woven  In  many 
strands,  many  of  which  are  broken  In  a 
process  which  is  tiring  and  unending. 

In  1787  when  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  the  charter  was  very  ad- 
vanced for  Its  age  but  its  protections  were 
limited  to  civil  and  political  rights.  From 
most  of  these,  one-quarter  of  the  population 
was  excluded  as  slaves  and  one-half  as  wom- 
en. The  fabric  was  certainly  not  complete. 

In  the  1860's  a  terrible  war  erupted  over 
slavery — that     supreme     denial     of     human 


rights.  Following  the  war  the  Constitution 
was  amended  to  abolish  slavery,  to  guaran- 
tee equally  to  the  freed  man,  and  to  en- 
franchise him.  Elaborate  supplementary  leg- 
islation was  enacted  The  black  man  soon 
found  that  the  promises  of  constitution  and 
law,  as  lu  so  many  other  countries,  were 
Illusory.  Segregation,  inequality,  and  dis- 
crimination persisted  In  other  forms.  The 
fabric  was  not  complete — the  American  ideal 
remained  a  dream  for  the  black  man. 

From  1876.  the  date  of  the  last  post-clvll 
war  civil  rights  bills,  until  1947  the  nation 
slept  and  the  new  Negro  American  citizen 
suffered.  In  1947.  a  very  short  time  before 
the  UN  proclaimed  the  Universal  Declara- 
i.ion.  President  Truman's  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission gave  the  nation  its  report.  It  con- 
tained the  then  revolutionary  sentence,  "Ra. 
clal  segregation  mtist  be  eliminated  from 
American  life"  President  Truman  led  the 
way  by  abolishing,  through  an  executive  or- 
der on  July  26.  1948.  mcial  segregation  in  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Services.  From 
that  date  on.  the  nation  has  moved  irom 
apathy  to  action.  In  1954.  our  Supreme  Court 
in  a  unanimous  decision  in  a  historic  case, 
initlawed  differentiation  between  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  thus,  at  last,  brought 
black  Americans  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  From  1957  to  1968,  the 
Congress,  overcoming  opposition,  filibuster, 
and  other  obstructions,  has  enacted  five  civil 
rights  bills.  After  each,  too  many  thought 
the  fabric  was  completed.  But  many  wise 
men  knew  otherwise.  These  acts  were  each 
forward  leaps  and  were  accomplished  after 
the  American  public  was  outraged  by  what 
It  learned  from  a  free  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision or  from  arousal  by  public  protests. 

Many  complain  that  the  press  and  broad- 
cast media  in  the  United  States  focus  ex- 
cessively on  the  bad  points  in  the  country 
and  not  enough  on  its  virtues.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Birmingham  police  dogs,  the  mur- 
der of  my  co-worker  Medgar  Evers,  and  the 
creative  protest  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
excoriating  our  society — all  reported  on  tele- 
vision— have  destroyed  apathy,  excited  the 
American  conscience,  and  have  spelled  the 
eventual  doom  of  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  Given  freedom  of  speech,  of 
press,  of  assembly  and  total  access  to  the 
ballot  box,  any  other  reading  of  the  Ameri- 
can future  is  as  false  <is  It  Is  cynical. 

By  1964,  when  federal  law  opened  up 
places  of  public  accommodation  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, many  thought,  "now  the  battle  is 
over — the  human  rights  fabric  has  been 
completed."  It  was  not  so.  For  Americans 
have  discovered  that  poverty— often  the  end 
product  of  discrimination— cripples  men.  It 
often  cripples  so  much  that  its  victims  can- 
not tise  newly  gained  economic  and  social 
rights.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  it 
best:  "Thus  it  Is  not  enough  Just  to  open 
the  gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  our  citizens 
must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through  these 
gates."  We  .-Vmerlcans  are  merely  beginning 
to  implement  a  full  panoply  of  economic 
and  social  rights  which  will  validate  the 
promise  of  American  life. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  my  country's  glittering  future 
for  all  Americans — black  men  and  white.  In- 
dians, Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews  and  non- 
believers.  Such  a  statement  is  Justified  by 
the  confidence  that  the  President  of  the  na- 
tion, its  cotirts  system,  and  belatedly  its 
national  legislature,  are  fully  committed 
towards  this  ideal — and  the  country  will 
surely  follow. 

However,  I  confess  my  own  myopia  as  I 
have  my  vision  extended  by  the  young  people 
whose  sights  embrace  more  opportunities  for 
self-expression  and  self-development  than  I 
ever  dreamed  for  my  generation.  And  other 
generations  to  follow  will  further  expand  the 
range  of  vision.  The  fabric  of  human  rights 
is  never  completed — and  may  its  borders 
never  be  limited  by  the  sight  of  one  group, 
one  system,  or  one  generation. 


In  the  international  Held,  we  have  pro- 
claimed more  human  rights  than  we  have 
implemented.  The  Universal  Declaration  Is 
properly  named.  Its  Ideals  are  universally 
accepted  but  it  remains  a  declaration  and 
not  a  fact. 

in  part  the  problem  is  tlie  unlimited  claim 
of  national  sovereignty.  I  submit  that  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  no  nation  is 
entitled  to  wrong  Its  own  citizens.  Either 
the  Charter  provisions  dealing  with  human 
rights  have  meaning  or  they  are  a  cruel 
fraud.  If  these  provisions  are  meaningful, 
they  must  carry  their  trust  into  the  boun- 
daries of  member  states.  Human  rights  vio- 
lations on  this  planet  (except  in  Antarctica 
or  outer  space)  occur  In  the  territories  of 
states. 

Some  contend  that  the  UN  system  is  in- 
competent to  discuss  human  rights  vioh*- 
tions  except  in  southern  Africa  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  hostilities.  This  Is  an  artificial, 
contrived  and  unbalanced  view — unsup- 
ported by  the  Charter  or  the  principles  of 
ihe  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  by  criti- 
cism in  the  United  Nations  forum.  Much  of 
this  has  been  ill-informed — some  even  mis- 
chievous— but  no  actual  harm  is  done  and 
much  good  has  been  accomplished.  What  I 
have  said  does  not  detract  from  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  modify  and  hope- 
fully to  obliterate  colonialism  where  it  stlU 
exists  and  apartheid  and  other  disgraces  in 
southern  Africa.  Some  day  this  discrimina- 
tion by  a  minority  against,  the  majority  must 
yield,  even  more  certainly  than  that  of  a 
majority  against  a  minority  in  my  own  coun- 
try. I  predict  here  the  end  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa— if  South  Africa  is  to  survive. 
However,  the  UN  system  lacks  the  machin- 
ery to  implement  its  liuman  rights  standards. 
We  have  been  great  on  production— and 
deficient  in  distribution.  Admittedly  in  the 
present  state  of  the  ;u-t,  the  most  effective 
implementation  tool  is  the  spotlight  of  in- 
ternatlomtl  conscience  and  concern.  However, 
this  useful  principle  needs  to  be  institution- 
alized in  order  to  be  focused  for  maximum 
effect.  This  is  why  we  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Costa  Rican  propiosal  for  a 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights. 
We  meet  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  UN 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  What  will  be 
the  state  of  human  lights  around  the  world 
20  years  hence?  How  win  the  UN  system  con- 
tribute to  this  development?  I  liave  no  an- 
swer but  I  can  be  forgiven  a  flight  of  imagi- 
nation: a  rising  standard  of  living;  a  revolu- 
tion in  communications  and  technology;  the 
escalation  of  expectations,  material  and 
spiritual.  All  these  will  excite  i>opuJatlons 
everywhere. 

No  state  in  any  system  will  be  able  to  fence 
out  ideas  or  fence  in  people.  All  shall  learn 
from  all  and  mankind  will  enjoy  a  commu- 
nality  now  unrealized.  There  will  be  national 
differences,  but  there  will  be  aspirations  for 
expression  and  opportunity  which  will  over- 
leap all  boundaries.  States  of  every  system 
must  prepare  to  accept  freedoms — with  South 
Africa  included — or  accept  the  fate  of  states 
which  cannot  live  with  liberty  and  with 
change.  Change,  domestic  and  international. 
wU  require  a  commitment  to  action.  As  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
stated:  "A  commitment  to  action — compas- 
sionate, massive  and  sustained — new  atti- 
tudes, new  tinderstanding,  and  above  all,  new 
win." 

We  In  the  United  States  are  not  com- 
pletely changed  btit  the  tortuous  record  I 
have  reviewed  shows  that  we  have  worked 
for  change,  inch  after  excruciating  inch.  Tliis 
commitment  .and  will  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
now  bright,  now  grim,  must  mark  the  way 
internationally  if  the  world  is  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  unprecedented  step  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1948. 

The  Universal  Declaration  points  the  way 
for  ordered  liberty.  It  encompasses  two  of  the 


abiding  principles  of  the  great  Iranian 
teacher,  Zoroaster:  "good  thoughts,  good 
words." 

My  country's  flags  are  still  at  half-mast — 
mourning  the  i\ssasslnatlon  of  my  friend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  He  used  the  free- 
doms of  my  land  to  free  it  of  the  dreadful 
heritage  of  slavery  and  Its  altermath.  His 
life  had  purpose  and  his  death  will  have 
meaning  if  we  adopt  all  three  of  Zoroaster's 
principles  which  I  now  leave  with  you:  "good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds." 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
statistics  show  that  the  U.S.  balance  ol 
trade  has  been  seriously  impaired  and 
that  a  critical  situation  conlronts  us. 
The  trade  .surplus  in  the  first  (juarter  ol 
the  current  year  was  only  $700  million, 
compared  with  S1.4  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  last  year.  Imports  during  this 
quaiter  are  15  jjeicent  liigher  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1967.  wiiereas  exports 
are  only  3  percent  higher  Even  so,  ex- 
ports fell  from  February  to  March  by  12 
percent,  resulting  in  an  import  .surplus 
of  S150  million  for  the  month. 

These  are  .sobering  statistics.  There 
are  a  number  ol  short-term,  as  well  as 
fundamental,  causative  factois.  Three  of 
them  are:  The  large  volume  of  copper 
imports  during  the  first  months  of  the 
year,  the  dock  strike  in  March,  and  im- 
ports resulting  from  .^teel  hedging  by 
users  in  this  country  in  anticipation  of  a 
major  work  stoppage  in  the  steel 
industry. 

But  there  are  also  important  funda- 
mental economic  factors  at  work  shap- 
ing these  adverse  U.S.  trade  flows.  Essen- 
tially, the  continuing  rate  of  domestic 
inflation  creates  a  demand  which  is  at- 
tracting imports,  while  at  the  same  time 
U.S.  exports  are  becoming  more  costly — 
and  thus  less  competitive — in  world 
markets. 

The  problems  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  are  indeed  serious.  They  under- 
score the  urgency  of  necessary  corrective 
action.  A  return  to  domestic  economic 
stability  through  a  tax  increase  and  a 
reduction  in  Federal  spending  is  very 
clearly  in  order.  Such  positive  funda- 
mental remedies  are  much  preferable  to 
regressive  remedies  such  as  border  taxes, 
import  surcharges  and  other  barriers  to 
trade.  An  excellent  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  26  contains 
a  crisp  analysis  of  the  situation.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  concern 
for  the  continuing  balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  the  United  States  is  not  lim- 
ited to  this  country.  It  has  caused  wide 
inteiTiational  consternation  as  well.  In 
fact,  our  foreign  trading  partners  and 
our  allies  in  various  international  orga- 
nizations have  strongly  urged  the  United 
States  to  take  those  fundamental  steps 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  domestic  econ- 
omy by  reducing  the  deficit  in  Gtovern- 
ment  expenditures,  just  as  over  the  years 
we  have  urged  them  to  put  their  fiscal 
houses  in  order.  More  important,  while 
pointing  to  the  essential  remedies  of  the 
U.S.     problem,     these    countries    have 
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shown  a  sincere  willingness  to  make  im- 
portant concessions  on  their  own  part  to 
assist  the  United  States  to  improve  our 
payments  position. 

Particularly  notable  is  the  recent  offer 
by  ihe  British  and  the  other  members  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association, 
joined  by  Japan  and  other  major  trad- 
ing countries,  to  speed  up  their  applica- 
tion of  the  tariff  cuts  agreed  to  in  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations, 
v,hile  allowing  the  United  States  to  de- 
lay implementation  of  those  same  agree- 
ments. The  European  Community  has 
recently  indicated  that  it,  too.  would  be 
Willing  to  extend  similar  assistance  to 
the  United  States,  were  the  United  States 
to  promise  to  abolish  by  1969  its  special 
customs  treatment  for  a  limited  number 
of  chemical  items,  and  to  promise  not  to 
impose  new  trade  restrictions. 

Essentially,  this  offer  was  a  fair  one. 
The  United  States  stands  to  gain  mean- 
ingful assistance  to  improve  its  baJance 
of  trade:  Accelerating  Eui-opean  tariff 
cuts  would  give  our  exports  a  3 -year 
tariff  advantage,  while  the  delay  in  U.S. 
tanff  outs  would  tend  to  hold  back  U.S. 
imports-.-  In  exchange,  the  Community 
merely  asked  that  the  United  States 
abide  by  commitments  it  has  already 
made  In  the  Kennedy  round  we  made 
a  separate  tentative  agreement — which 
must  be  ratified  by  Congress—  to  abol- 
ish the  special  customs  treatment  for 
chemical  dyes — the  American  selling 
price  system  or  ASP— in  return  for 
meaningful  European  chemical  tariff 
cuts,  for  a  modification  of  the  Common 
Market's  discriminatory  taxes  on  U.S. 
autos.  for  British  cuts  in  tariffs  on  U.S. 
tobacco.  Under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  United  States 
and  74  other  countries  agree  not  to  im- 
pose new  import  restrictions,  particu- 
larly quotas,  except  under  special  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  GATT  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration — 
particularly  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations — should  take  the 
Common  Market  acceleration  offer  very 
seriously.  It  should  be  treated  at  least  as 
an  important  negotiable  offer.  At  the 
same  time.  Europeans  should  understand 
that  it  would  be  flifficult  for  the  admin- 
istration to  promise  to  abolish  the  ASP 
system  of  customs  valuation  on  dyes  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year.  The  Europeans 
should  consider  that  pressing  fiscal  and 
social  legislation  and  the  presidential 
election  will  ver\-  seriously  complicate 
the  legislative  procedures  that  must  be 
followed  if  ASP  is  to  be  removed 

Eric  Wyndham-White,  the  astute  Di- 
rector-General of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  proposing  a  solution  that  may 
be  acceptable  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  European  Community.  The 
Wyndham-White  proposal  is  said  sub- 
stantially to  meet  the  major  U.S.  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  the  European.  If  this 
is  true,  the  administration  should  accept 
it,  for  the  alternative  that  the  adminis- 
tration believes  itself  forced  to  accept — 
a  tariff  surcharge  on  U.S.  iniports — would 
not  only  be  an  inappropriate  remedy  for 
the  fundamental  payments  problem,  but 
it  would  also  seriously  impair — perhaps 
destroy — our  historically  successfully  re- 


ciprocal trade  liberalization  policy.  It 
would  seriously  alienate  those  groups  in 
the  United  States  which  have  defended 
and  forwarded  that  policy.  It  would  open 
the  floodgate  to  a  sweeping  wave  of  pro- 
tectionist pressure  to  reestablish  general 
high  level  of  tariff  rates  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  previously  mentioned,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  three  additional  edi- 
torials which  also  analyze  and  support  a 
positive  approach  to  the  liberal  offer  of 
our  tradii-ig  partners.  A  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  April  14  terms  the  Com- 
mon Market's  proposal  a  "fair  tariff 
offer"  and  concludes  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing onerous  about  any  of"  the  Common 
Market's  conditions. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
April  17  calls  the  Common  Market  pro- 
position "eminently  fair."  The  Journal 
criticizes  the  administration's  proposed 
tariff  surcharges  in  these  terms: 

It's  true  that  our  tr.ade  surplus  has  lately 
been  narrowed,  partly  by  copper  Imports  dur- 
ing the  recent  SU  month  strike.  In  addition. 
Inflation  is  making  U.S.  exports  relatively 
less  attractive  and  imports  relatively  more  so. 
The  solution  to  this  problem,  however.  Is 
more  responsible  Federal  financial  policies — - 
not  new  restrictions  on  Imports. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  23  states: 

By  encouraging  US.  exports  to  the  Com- 
mofi  Market  during  a  period  in  which  EEC 
Is  willing  to  suffer  a  damper  on  Its  own  ex- 
ports to  this  country,  this  offer  very  well 
could  produce  that  $500  million  reduction 
that  President  Johnson  Is  seeking  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
additional  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  1 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,   Apr.  26.   19681 

The  Trade  Deficit   and   Common   Market's 

OrPER 

The  announcement  that  the  United  States 
imported  more  in  March  than  it  exported, 
combined  with  the  record  gold  loss  registered 
dtirlng  the  same  period,  gives  fresh  evidence 
of  the  toll  that  Inflation  has  been  taking  out 
the  economy.  It  is  true  that  the  deficit  In 
trade  last  month  was  partly  due  to  the 
eleven-day  longshoremen's  strike  on  the  New 
York  docks.  Yet  the  once  huge  surplus  that, 
year  In  and  year  out,  the  nation  enjoyed  in 
in  Its  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  now 
in  serious  Jeopardy. 

Comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  alarmingly  rapid  deterioration  In 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United  States. 
The  Administration  has  concentrated  on 
plugging  up  the  drains  caused  by  private 
investment,  tourism  and  aid,  apparently  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  surplus  In  trade 
would  last  forever.  Even  as  late  as  last  Janu- 
ary the  President  predicted  that  the  1968 
would  see  a  trade  surplus  of  over  $4.5  billion 
which  was  mere  wishful  thinking  in  view  of 
the  shrinkage  over  the  past  three  years. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  what  has  been  happen- 
ing. Demand  for  Imports  has  been  spurred  by 
Washington's  aggresively  expansionist  mone- 
tary and  spending  policies.  At  the  same  time, 
exports  have  suffered  because  American  pro- 
ducers have  been  Increasing  prices  relatively 
faster  than  their  foreign  competitors  and 
they  have  also  been  hindered  by  InsulBclent 
export  credit.  In  addition,  the  war  in  Vietnam 


has  brought  much  more  rapid  increases  in 
military  purchases  than  in  military  sales 
abroad.  And  if  the  war  and  inflationary  pres- 
sure continue,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
trade  balance  will  continue  to  worsen. 

The  Administration  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  frightening  deterioration  In  trade.  Nor 
will  .American  industry.  In  fact,  there  is 
d-mger  tliat  the  shrinkage  in  the  surplus  will 
provoke  Increased  pressure  for  protectionist 
measures.  Such  a  course  would  be  economi- 
cally suicidal,  because  it  would  stimulate 
r.ither  than  dampen  domestic  inflation  and 
because  it  would  trigger  instant  retaliation 
against  American  exports.  In  the  long  rim, 
the  once  permanent  trade  surplus  might  be- 
come a  permanent  dertclt. 

A  much  more  sensible  way  to  attack  the 
problem  is,  of  course,  through  increased  tax- 
ation. A  rise  in  taxes  will  not  halt  inflation 
overnight.  It  might  even  lead  to  some  further 
increase  In  prices  as  manufacturers  seek  to 
protect  their  profits.  But  it  would  slow  down 
demand  for  goods,  so  that  the  accelerating 
increase  in  imports  would  be  halted.  And  if 
military  expenditures  abroad  could  be  re- 
duced along  with  nonessential  domestic 
spending,  the  nation  would  be  in  a  position 
to  regain  its  competitive  stature  in  world 
trade. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  afford  a 
prolongation  of  complacency.  The  warnings 
iiave  become  more  and  more  frequent,  the 
danger  closer  and  closer.  Failure  of  Con- 
gress to  take  action  in  the  near  future  is  to 
invite  a  new  attack  on  tlie  dollar,  with  ail 
the  extreme  danger  that  that  implies. 

Yesterday's  ,inouncement  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit emphasizes  the  desirability  of  accept- 
ing the  Common  Market's  recent  offer  of 
temporary  tariff  concessions  to  the  United 
States.  If  other  large  trading  nations  follow 
suit,  the  American  trade  balance  should 
benefit  by  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  Common  Market  offer  does  not  go  so 
far  as  had  been  hoped,  but  it  probably  went 
as  far  as  was  politically  feasible.  The  two 
conditions  attached  to  the  offer,  on  French 
insistence,  are  unpleasant  in  their  phrasing 
and  time  limit.  But,  in  substance,  the  quid 
pro  quo  asked  by  the  Common  Market  is 
minimal. 

The  proviso  that  the  United  States  refrain 
from  new  protectionist  measures  or  export 
subsidies  was  implicit  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiation.  The  insistence  that  the  United 
States  repeal  the  protectionist  "American 
Selling  Price"  system  of  chemical  tariffs  by 
January  merely  places  a  deadline  on  legis- 
lation the  United  States  engaged  itself  to  seek 
when  It  signed  the  Kennedy  Round  agree- 
ments. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  some  import 
quota  or  other  protectionist  measure  may 
pass  Congress,  .utached  to  a  bill  that  the 
President  cannot  veto.  Or  the  Congress  in 
this  year's  short  session  may  postpone  re- 
peal of  the  A.S.P.  system.  Nevertheless,  the 
.\dmlnistratlon  would  do  well  not  to  resist 
t.he  Common  Market  conditions,  but  to  use 
them  .IS  further  arguments  with  the  Con- 
gress against  protectionist  action.  Mean- 
while, an  important  pitfall  must  be  skirted. 
Tlie  Common  Market  proposals  would  ac- 
celerate by  one  year  the  progressive  tariff 
cuts  the  EXiropeans  agreed  to  make  during 
the  Kennedy  Round.  They  would  also  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  delay  for  one  year  in 
reducing  its  tariffs.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  result  could  not  be  achieved  simply  by  a 
faster  acceleration  of  European  tariff  cms, 
as  Britain  and  West  Germany  proposed, 
rather  than  by  a  simultaneous  slowdown  in 
cutting  American  tariffs.  Five  years  of  nego- 
tiai'on  went  into  achieving  the  Kennedy 
Round  agreements,  bringing  near  fruition 
three  decades  of  American  efforts  in  trade 
liberalization.  A  slowdown  by  any  major 
country  in  applying  the  agreements,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  United  States,  could  set  a 
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dangerous  precedent  that  later  might  under- 
mine the  whole  compact. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr.  14, 
19681 
A  Pair  Tariff  Offer 
Reactions  to   the  contrary   notwithstand- 
ing, the  Common  Market  made  a  fair  offer 
when  they  agreed  to  speed  up  their  Kennedy 
Round  tariff  reductions  and  thereby  strength- 
en the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  firm  conditions  attached  to  their 
proposal,  but  they  come  as  no  surprise.  Eco- 
nomic relations  among  advanced  nations  are 
based  on  reciprocity,  not  generosity,  and  what 
the  Common  Market  Is  asking  In  return  from 
the    United    Stales    falls    well    within    the 
bounds  of  reason  and  sound  economic  policy. 
The  Kennedv  Round  tariff  reductions  are 
scheduled  to  be  made  In  five  annual  instal- 
ments from  1968  to  1972.  The  United  States 
made  Its  first  reductions  on  Jan.  1  and  the 
Common  Market   will   make  two  reductions 
together  on  July  1.  the  date  on  which  Internal 
tariffs    among    the    six    countries    are    to   be 
eliminated.  What  the  Common  Market  pro- 
poses Is  that  the  United  States  be  exempted 
irom  making  any   further  reductions   until 
January.  1970.  while  they  make  their  third 
,..nd  fourth  cuts  in  January.  1969.  and  July, 
1970.    and    the    fifth    in   Janu.^ry.    1972.   Tlie 
second  and  third  U.S.  cuts  would  be  sched- 
uled for  January,   1970.  and  the  fourth  and 
ufth  would  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  1971 
:ind   1972.  This  timing  would   .surely  bolster 
the  U.S.  pavments  position  in  1969. 

In  return  for  the  tariff  scheduling  con- 
cession, the  Common  Market  insists:  that 
other  advanced  countries  agree  to  accelerate 
their  cuts;  that  the  U.S.  practice  of  basing 
t.vrlffs  on  the  American  selling  prices  of  cer- 
tain products,  rather  than  those  of  the  ex- 
porting country,  be  abolished  by  1969:  and 
linally.  that  the  United  States  take  no  actions 
Uiat  would  restrict  Imports. 

There  is  nothing  onerous  about  any  of 
those  conditions.  Unless  other  countries  go 
..long  with'  the  plan,  the  U.S.  payments  posi- 
tion would  not  be  significantly  strengthened. 
The  American  Selling  Price  tariffs  are  a  pro- 
tectionist abomination  and  some  of  the  Im- 
portant Kennedy  Round  agreements — espe- - 
daily  those  that  would  ease  the  entry  of  U.S. 
.lUtos  into  European  markets— are  already 
contingent  en  their  abolition.  Neither  can 
there  be  any  principled  objectioii  to  the 
condition  that  Congress  pass  no  protectionist 
legislation.  No  one  gets  a  free  lunch  in  a 
world  dominated  by  national  competition  for 
trade. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  17.  1968) 
A  Chance  To  Kick  the  Habit 

The  conditions  placed  by  Common  Market 
nations  on  their  recent  agreement  to  hasten 
tariff  cuts  are  really  in  America's  best  inter- 
ests. We  hope  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion will  do  their  parts  to  comply. 

In  return  for  lowering  tariffs  next  January 
1.  a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  the  Common 
Market  asks  that  the  U.S.  revi.se  a  special 
dutv  on  some  chemicals  and  take  no  further 
protectionist  measures  this  year.  These  re- 
(juests.  which  will  be  a  topic  in  talks  with  the 
U.S.  and  other  major  trading  nations  cl 
Geneva  today,  are  enainently  fair.  But  there 
are  serious  doubts  they  will  be  met.  Like 
other  bad  habits,  protectionist  measures  re- 
main tempting,  easy  to  acquire,  and  devil- 
ishly hard  to  do  away  with  once  they  are 
established. 

Industrial  lobbyists  continue  to  pump  up 
urotectionist  pressure  in  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Richard  Janssen  reported  in 
this  newspaijer  even  some  Administration 
"analysts  "  argue  the  U.S.  may  have  to  raise 
import  barriers,  torpedoing  the  Common 
Market  agreement.  They  invoke  this  possi- 
bility in  the  name  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments,   the    very    problem    the    Europeans 
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would  help  solve  with  their  offer  of  acceler- 
ated tariff  cuts. 

Of  course  industry  must  be  guarded  from 
unfair,  predatory  foreign  maneuvers,  such 
as  dumping.  And  limited  protection  may  be 
justified  for  industries  vital  to  national  de- 
fense, although  a  tent  has  been  spread  here 
where  an  umbrella  would  suffice.  But  when 
protectionism  is  promoted  and  ratlonall'^ed 
for  such  broad  market  Industries  as  steel, 
chemicals  and  textiles  as  good  lor  our  pay- 
ments postu^e,  that  is  a  bit  much. 

It's  true  that  our  trade  surplus  has  lately 
been  narrowed,  partly  by  copper  imports  dur- 
ing the  recent  8'2-month  strike.  In  addition. 
Inflation  Is  making  U.S.  exports  relatively 
less  attractive  and  imports  relatively  more  so. 
The  solution  to  this  problem,  however,  Is 
more  responsible  Federal  financial  policies — 
not   new   restrictions   on   Imports. 

It  will  do  exports  no  good  to  protect  indus- 
tries whose  prices  have  risen  above  world 
levels.  Import  barriers,  moreover,  have  a  way 
of  damaging  the  domestic  economy,  as  they 
blunt  indtistry's  incentive  to  compete.  And 
price-supporting  import  curbs  are  certainly 
no  remedy  for  an  inflation  which  already 
strains   Americans'   purchasing   [xiwer. 

What  uriffs  and  quotas  also  do,  as  the 
Common  Market's  conditional  agreement 
warns  us.  is  stimulate  reciprocal  barriers 
abroad,  shrinking  international  trade.  .'Vs  a 
blK  exporter,  the  U.S.  finds  Its  advantage  be- 
ing expansionist,  not  i>rotectlonlst. 

The  final  folly  of  protectionism  lies  in  its 
futility.  If  our  current  rise  m  imports  were 
somehow  attributable  to  falling  American 
natural  resources,  technology  or  will.  limit- 
less tariffs  and  quotas  couldn't  sustain  our 
standard  of  living,  but  would  only  make  its 
inevitable  decline  more  chaotic. 

But  the  truth  is  more  nearly  that  inflation 
iiggravated  by  burgeoning  demand  and  en- 
countering Inadequate  restraint  has  given 
foreigners  broader  entry  to  our  markets.  At 
least  part  of  the  soliition  will  be  to  go  along 
with  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Common 
Market. 

Who  knows?  A  little  abstinence  might  help 
us  kick  the  protectionist  habit. 

IProm  the  Journal  of  Commerce 

Apr.  23,  1968] 

Down   to  the  Wire 

The  six  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  have  now  made  an  offer  that 
figuratively  brings  the  United  States  right 
down  to  the  wire.  The  conditions  offered  are 
Lidmittedlv  touah.  but  in  a  world  presently 
riddled  with  economic  coinplexltles  they  are 
quite  simple.  EEC  will  accelerate  Its  own 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  and  permit  the 
United  States  to  delay  its  own  for  a  year 
provided  that  this  country  r.grees  to  eschew 
any  resort  to  border  tnxes.  Import  surcharges, 
quotas  or  other  new  protectionist  devices  in 
the  interim.  They  also  insist  that  this  coun- 
try abandon  the  so-called  .'imerlcan  Selling 
Price  I  ASP  I  by  early  1969.  .fs  indeed,  it  has 
alreadv  promised  to  do. 

By  encouraging  U.S.  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  during  a  period  In  which  EEC 
is  willing  to  sutler  a  damper  on  its  own  ex- 
ports to  this  country,  this  offer  very  well 
could  produce  that  $500-million  reduction 
that  President  Johnson  is  seeking  in  our  bal- 
ance of  pavments  deficit,  assuming  that 
Canada,  Japan  and  the  EFTA  nations  go 
along,  too.  Perhaps  not  all  at  once.  Perhaps 
not  this  year,  but  probably  next  year. 

We  thliik  this  an  eminently  fair  proposi- 
tion and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
France  and  Italy,  who  have  the  most  to  lose 
from  other  tariff  cuts  already  scheduled 
1  theirs'  being  steeper  than  those  of  the  other 
four  EEC  members),  have  endorsed  It. 

That  i'o  Is  in  EEC's  own  self-interest  to 
prefer  this  kind  of  agreement  to  a  rash  of 
American  protectionist  devices  that  may 
prove  more  or  less  permanent  Is  interesting, 
but  nowhere  near  as  interesting  as  what  the 


American  reaction  is  now  to  be.  We  think 

the  facts  of  the  matter  are  plain.  It  is  prob- 
ably even  more  in  the  interests  of, this  coun- 
try to  accept  the  offer  than  It  was  in  the 
Interests  of  EEC  to  make  It. 

We  quite  understand  that  the  policies  of 
other  countries  (among  them  Japan  and 
members  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion) are  Involved.  But  lor  the  moment  we 
would  like  to  limit  consideration  of  the  issues 
to  the  United  States,  on  one  hand,  and  to 
EEC  on  the  other. 

Tlie  facts  are  these:  EEC  buj's  more  Irom 
the  United  States  tiian  this  country  buys 
from  EEC.  Tlie  six,  In  fact,  buy  a  good  deal 
more — about  $1.3  billion  more  averaged  over 
each  of  the  last  two  ycars-than  they  sell 
in  this  country.  This  gives  the  United  States 
a  trading  surplus  with  the  EEC  countries, 
regardless  of  Its  over-all  b.ilance  of  payments 
deficit.  In  addition  to  tliat,  total  U.S.  direct 
private  investments  in  EEC  countries  are  put 
at  well  over  $8  billion. 

It  is  quite  important  that  .it  a  time  when 
the  over-all  American  trade  surplus  is  shrink- 
ing, our  commerce  ,should  not  be  further  cur- 
tailed in  terms  of  the  EEC  n.tlions.  As  ,S.  J. 
Rundt  .'i  Associates  remarked  last  week  "the 
1966-67  trade  surplus  leglstered  by  Uncle 
Sam  vis-a-vls  the  EEC  would  have  been 
enough  to  cover  better  than  half  the  official 
$4,929  million  U.S.  balance  v)f  payments  defi- 
cit during  that  period— had  we  not  been  in 
the  red  elsewhere.  " 

If  it  were  up  to  the  administration  alone, 
we  are  confident  this  offer  would  be  acceplsd, 
perhaps  even  gatefully,  lor  it  is  clearly  the 
best  alternative  available  lor  everyone  con- 
cerned. But  Congress  is  being  so  heavily 
pressured  to  adopt  piecemeal  .steps  in  ;he 
direction  of  protectloinsm  that  many  aober 
people  despair  of  an  American-EEC  quid  pro 
quo.  In  an  election  year,  it  is  s.iid.  it  is 
futile  to  expect  any  demon.stralion  of  rntloii- 
ality  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Ill  view  of  the  rather  dreadful  tax  bill 
recently  i)assed  by  the  Senate  (With  its  tex- 
tile Import  quota  rlaen,  the  cynics  may 
not  be  altogether  wrong.  Bvit  we  are  not  our- 
selves despairing  at  this  point  It  is  custom- 
ary in  an  election-year  Congress  to  approach 
each  iiew  proposal  within  a  very  narrow 
context.  Do  important  constituents  want  im- 
port quotas  in  steel?  In  chemicals?  In  tex- 
tiles? Do  they  want  crude  oil  imports  further 
curtailed?  "Very  well.  Let's  give  It  to  them. 
And  all  too  often  the  damage  is  done  and 
acquires  a  degree  of  permanence  on  the 
U.S.  statute  books. 

But  one  thing  is  surely  different  this  year. 
With  the  firm  offer  from  EEC  waiting  in  Ihe 
wings.  Congress  cannot  nibble  here  .and  nib- 
ble tnere  at  the  maln-.sprlngs  of  our  Inter-  . 
national  trade  policy  without  collapsing 
much  of  the  entire  structure.  If  it  is  going 
to  indulge  in  Its  penchant  tor  giving  way  to 
the  Individual  claims  of  special  interests,  it 
is  going  simultaneously  to  reject  the  EEC 
offer,  throw  all  manner  of  roadblocks  in  the 
path  of  U.S.  exporters.  ;.nd  simply  make  our 
balance  of  payments  and  trading  prospects 
worse  than  they  are  now. 

The  issue  cannot  this  t.me  he  dodged,  and 
that  is  why  we  .are  so  liopeful  that  it  won't 
be.  It  IS  true  that  36  senators  co-sponsored 
a  measure  to  curb  steel  imports.  It  is  also 
true — although  this  doesn't  apply  directly  to 
the  EEC  countries — that  29  sponsored  a 
measure  to  reduce  oil  Import  quotas. 

But  how  many  of  these,  and  how  many 
of  the  protectionist  interests  behind  them. 
will  persist  in  this  course  when  confronted 
with  the  plain  facts  of  the  damage  that  will 
be  done  if  they  get  their  way?  Those  who 
do.  alas,  will  have  to  accept  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  reducinfe  a  very  prom- 
ising means  of  lowering  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  to  wTeckage. 

We  accept,  .although  reluctantly,  the  evi- 
dence that  Congress  does  some  very  foolish 
things  In  election  years.  But  they  .are  usually 
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small  things  When  the  larger  issues  are 
properly  presented,  the  House  and  Senate 
.i..-.-'  usually  do  the  right  thing,  sooner  or 

.  ri  u-  r . 

If  the  wiser  leaders  of  Congress  and  of  the 
administration  force  what  strike  many  as 
being  minor  measures  Into  the  larger  con- 
text of  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  we 
think  they  may  prevail,  even  though  a  lot 
of  our  contemp<2rles  sUimlv  expect  the 
worst. 


HOW  RIOTS  ARE  STIRRED  UP 

M;  ERVIN  Mr  President,  some  very 
Impressive  and  straight-from-the-shoul- 
rier  remarks  about  the  seriousness  of 
nnt.>  and  the  need  for  more  vigorous  law 
er.iorcement  in  this  Nation  are  featured 
::;  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  dated 
May  6.  1968.  This  article  is  an  interview 
w:th  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan,  1  who  has 
become  well  known  as  an  investigator  of 
cnn'.e  and  lawlessness. 

I  am  sure  that  countless  millions  of 
.Americans  are  fully  in  agreement  with 
•;".►:■  Senator's  opinion  that  government 
orRcials  have  not  been  sufficiently  vigor- 
ou.^  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  in 
prosecuting  violators.  The  Senator  makes 
an  important  point  that  militant  groups 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
Nation  simply  is  not  going  to  tolerate 
noting.  Rioters  doubtless  would  change 
their  behavior  if  they  were  impressed 
with  the  promise  that  as  much  force  as 
is  necessary  would  be  applied  to  halt 
rioting,  looting,  and  burning  in  evei-y 
community  where  trouble  threatened. 

Senator  McClellan  is  correct  in  as- 
serting that  money  alone  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  great  social  problem  which 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  our 
Nation.  He  affiiTns  the  need  for  more 
jobs  and  better  education  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  to  learn.  And 
he  is  not  at  all  optimistic  about  an  early 
end  to  the  conditions  which  promote  riot- 
ing and  continued  unrest  in  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview of  Senator  McClellan,  pub- 
lished in  US  News  &  World  Report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  Riots  Are  Stirred  XJp  Interview  With 
Senator  McClellan 

(Note — Are  Government  policies  helping 
to  prevent  riots — or  actually  stirring  Negroes 
to  violence?  When  riots  break  out.  Is  the 
Government  moving  swiftly  and  firmly 
enough  to  control  them^  Will  the  spending  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  big-city  slums  really 
solve  the  race  problem'  For  answers  to 
such  questions,  members  of  the  staff  of  'U.S. 
News  &  World  Report"  obtained  the  following 
exclusive  interview  with  a  veteran  Senate 
Investigator  who  is  now  studying  riots.  I 

Q.  Senator  McClellan.  how  long  have  you 
been  investigating  riots? 

A.  The  Senate  Permanent  Subcqpamittee 
on  Investigations,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
began  its  study  of  riots  last  August. 

In  17  days  of  public  hearings  we  have 
heard  witnesses  on  the  rioting  in  four  cities — 
.Vashville.  Houston.  Detroit  and  Plalnfleld, 
.\  J  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  have 
made  preliminary  investigations  In  several 
other  cities.  Including  Newark  and  Chicago. 
We  have  started  looking  Into  the  recent  riots 
in  Washington,  DC.  We  will  also  get  Into 
other  cities. 


^.  What  are  the  major  conclusions  that 
you  have  reached  from  these  investigations? 
A.  I  cannot  say  what  may  be  the  final  con- 
clusions of  the  Subcommittee.  I  can  only 
express  my  own  opinions,  my  conclusions  up 
to  this  time.  But  what  I  say  Is  supported  and 
warranted.  I  believe,  not  only  by  testimony 
that  the  Subcommittee  has  heard,  but  also 
by  information  that  the  staff  hsis  gathered 
I  think  that  a  climate  or  condition  has 
been  created  by  agitators— and  perhaps  by 
an  attitude  of  some  Negroes,  though  cer- 
tainly not  a  majority  of  them— a  condition 
which  was  ready  to  be  sparked  by  any  in- 
cident that  could  be  seized  upon  and  built 
Into  a  riot. 

Q.  Did  you  And  any  common  pattern  In 
the  riots? 

A.  Of  the  four  cities  covered  by  our  hear- 
ings to  date,  we  definitely  have  established 
that  militant  agitators  were  present  and  had 
been  holding  meetings  in  three  of  them. 

I  would  not  say  they  were  actually  organ- 
izing a  riot.  They  don't  just  decide  that 
"we're  going  to  have  a  riot  in  such  and  such 
a  city  at  such  and  such  a  time." 

But  I  would  say  that  they  were  fanning 
the  prejudices,  deliberately  inciting  to  riot, 
and  were  ready  to.  and  did.  seize  upon 
an  incident. 

The  three  cities  that  I  have  In  mind  where 
agitators  were  at  work  are  Nashville.  Detroit 
and  Houston. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment has  dealt  with  these  agitators' 

A.  I  do  not  think  government  officials  have 
been  sufficiently  vigorous  In  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  in  prosecuting  them. 

Q.  What  about  the  way  the  government 
has  handled  riots? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  government  has  been 
firm  enough  in  its  policy,  in  its  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  rioting,  and  in  taking 
the  necessary  means  and  actions  to  prevent 
rioting  or  to  stop  rioting  when  It  occurs. 
When  I  speak  of  "the  government"  here,  I  am 
speaking  of  government  at  all  levels— not 
Just  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  policy  of 
restraint  that  was  used  in  the  recent  riots 
that  followed  the  assassination  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.? 

A.  It  Is  hard  to  discuss  a  policy  that  has 
not  been  adequately  defined  for  me  clearly 
to  understand  it. 

Of  course,  restraint  should  be  used.  The 
resort  to  force  should  only  be  done  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  is  the  intention 
of  rioting,  with  the  plundering,  burning  and 
sniping  that  go  with  it.  At  the  very  Incep- 
tion, you  can't  know  whether  it  is  going  to 
develop  into  a  riot  or  remain  an  incident. 

But  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  a 
riot  IS  developing,  I  think  then  Is  the  time 
to  be  firm  immediately  and  give  orders  to 
use  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  stop  it. 
In  some  Instances,  in  these  recent  riots, 
it  appears  that  they  waited  too  long  to  do 
this.  I  think  they  should  have — and  could 
have — been  more  firm  and  aggressive,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  more  effective 
thereby. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  stand  taken 
by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  that 
arsonists  and  looters  should  be  shot? 

A.  I  think  if  you  can  make  rioters  under- 
stand that  force  Is  going  to  be  used,  they 
wont  riot.  If  a  man  knows  he  is  going  to 
be  caught  and  convicted — or  shot — he  is  not 
likely  to  commit  a  crime.  We  should  make 
them  understand  that  we  are  simply  not 
going  to  tolerate  rioting.  This  ought  to"  come 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
should  say:  "We're  positively  not  going  to 
tolerate  rioting,  and  we're  going  to  use  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  It." 

If  ifou  say  that  and  mean  It,  and  people 
bellevp  you  mean  It,  much  of  this  violence 
won't  happen. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  say,  "Don't  do 
anything  to  them,"  and  try  to  placate  them, 
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you're  going  to  Invite  trouble — and  more 
of  It. 

Now.  that's  my  view.  I'm  not  following 
Mayor  Daley  or  anybody.  I'm  simply  stating 
my  own  convictions. 

Q.  Have  your  investigations  revealed  in- 
stances when  force  was  applied  and  did  bring 
a  quick  end  to  violence? 

A.  I  think  when  real  force  was  applied  It 
ijrought  an  end  to  some  of  this  violence.  I 
remember  Houston  particularly.  It  was 
brought  to  an  end  there.  In  Pine  Bluff,  Ark  , 
recently  the  mayor  said.  ■'We're  not  going 
to  tolerate  it.  "  and  immediately  called  for 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  minute  they 
showed  the  force  the  rioting  .stopped.  I  think 
you  had  much  the  same  thing  in  Miami 

Wherever  officials  take  a  firm  position  and 
the  government  stands  by  it  with  all  the 
force  It  can  command,  so  that  people  know 
what  is  going  to  be  done,  trouble  may  start 
but  it's  much  less  likely — and  it  will  be  ended 
quicker,  in  my  Judgment. 

Q.  Some  people  have  suggested  that  if 
more  force  had  been  used  in  these  recent 
riots  the  situation  would  have  gotten  o\it 
of  control — turned  into  a  revolution.  Do 
you  think  we  really  have  reached  the  stage 
in  this  country  where  we  cannot  enforce  the 
law  and  dare  not  try? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  we  can.  The  question  is:  Do  we 
have  the  will? 

Q.  Are  present  government  policies,  in 
your  opinion,  serving  to  reduce  or  to  increase, 
the  danger  of  riots? 

A.  I  think  there  are  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  government  and  its  leadership  that  tend 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  further  dissent 
and  resentment,  instead  of  being  calculated 
to  discourage  it. 

I'm  speaking  primarily  now  of  Washing- 
ton. The  tone  is  set  at  the  top. 

Just  to  begin  with,  take  the  "war  on 
poverty."  As  it  has  been  presented  by  the 
leadership,  it  gives  a  false  hope  to  people. 
So  many  things  are  promised  them.  They 
get  the  impression  that  the  Government 
could,  if  it  would,  lift  them  overnight  out 
of  their  economic  hardship,  out  of  the 
ghetto,  and  put  them  In  modern  homes  with 
good  Jobs  and  middle-class  incomes  and 
standards  of  living. 

They  are  not  being  told  the  realities  of  life 
and  the  limits  of  what  the  Government  can 
do  for  them.  Then,  when  these  promises 
arff^ot  fulfilled,  these  people  become  resent- 
ful and  bitter. 

Q.  Have  you  found  evidence  of  antlpoverty 
workers,  paid  by  the  Government,  contri- 
buting to  the  violence? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  detail  about  that 
at  this  time.  But  we  have  information  about 
It. 

For  example,  'we  had  this  case  in  Nash- 
ville where  people  were  setting  up  and  the 
Government  was  ready  to  .♦inance  a  school 
that  was,  in  my  Judgment,  teaching  racial 
hatred.  The  fellow  who  was  to  be  the  in- 
structor in  that  school,  Fred  Brooks,  testi- 
fied under  oath  that  he  would  even  be  will- 
ing to  shoot  the  President's  wife  if  that  was 
necessary  to  further  their  cause  . 

I  think  It  is  tragic  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  sufficiently  prudent  or  ade- 
quately concerned  to  prevent  public  funds 
from  being  distributed  to  or  administered 
by  people  who  have  that  kind  of  attitude. 

Q.  What  other  official  attitudes  or  pro- 
grams do  you  view  as  fostering  violence? 

A.  I  think  there  have  been  public  utter- 
ances by  Government  leaders  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  encouraging — certainly  not  as 
discouraging — violence,  rioting,  law  violation 
and  what  is  called  civil  disobedience 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
recall,  once  addressed  a  group  on  the  White 
House  lawn  as  "fellow  revolutionaries."  That 
certainly  carried  a  connotation  to  dissident 
groups  that  he  was  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  methods   used.  Violence,   of  course.   Is 
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associated  with  a  revolution  At  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  President  used  the 
motto  of  clvll-rlghts  activists,  "We  shall 
overcome." 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said  in  a  speech  at  New  Orleans  that, 
if  he  lived  under  slum  conditions,  he  could 
lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  himself.  In  the 
same  speech  he  also  said  that,  unless  Con- 
gress provides  rent  subsidies  for  the  poor, 
"We  win  have  open  violence  In  every  major 
city  and  county  in  America." 

I  dont'  see  how  such  statements  can  help 
having  an  impact  on  those  'who  feel  that 
they  are  oppressed  and  that  the  Government 
owes  them  something.  If  I  were  of  the  mood 
of  these  people  and  heard  such  statements. 
I  might  think  that  violence  was  at  least 
being  condoned 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  studies,  what  do 
you  reel  is  the  best  answer  to  the  problem 
of  rioting. 

A.  The  best  answer- -particularly  as  a  long- 
range  solution  is  to  adopt  measures  and 
policies  that  will  discourage  further  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  areas  into  the  cities. 

The  Government,  in  my  Judgment,  should 
encourage  and  assist  industry  to  decentral- 
ize, and  as  it  expands  to  build  its  plants  In 
the  open  spaces.  In  the  rural  communities. 
There  should  be  a  housing  program  and 
other  programs  designed  to  get  people  out 
of  city  slums — those  who  are  willing  to  work. 
And  I'd  associate  with  this  a  training  pro- 
gram to  prepare  unskilled  slum  people  for 
jobs. 

This  would  give  these  people  a  better  life — 
open  up  to  them  some  of  the  opportunities 
they  claim  to  want.  It  would  also  stop  con- 
gesting the  cities,  help  relieve  the  transpor- 
tation and  pollution  problems. 

If  we  could  get  people  to  move  out  of  the 
slums  to  areas  where  there  is  work  available, 
we  will  not  have  to  spend  as  much  on  these 
ghetto  areas.  The  slum  landlords  will  soon 
wake  up  and  begin  improving  their  property 
if  they  want  an  income  from  it.  At  the  least, 
it  will  keep  the  present  conditions  from 
worsening. 

Q.  What  should  the  Government  do  to 
encourage  the  decentralization  of  industry 
to  provide  Jobs  in  rural  areas? 

A.  One  wny  to  encourage  it  would  be  by 
permitting  tax-exempt  bond  Issues  by  mu- 
nicipalities to  induce  industry  to  come  In 
with  new  plants. 

There  are  other  methods  that  might  be 
tried.  Detnlls.  of  course,  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  But  we  should  begin  studying  this  prob- 
lem and  find  ways  to  do  it — Instead  of  just 
talking  about  billions  upon  billions  of 
spending  In  slum  areas. 

For  example,  last  year  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  reported  a  bill, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Balanced  Economic  Development. 
The  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  that  com- 
mission could  point  the  way  to  finding  tome 
of  the  answers  to  our  critical  urban  prob- 
lems— Jobs,  transportation,  crime,  housing, 
pollution  and  lack  of  recreational  facilities. 
Q.  Do  you  think  such  programs  would 
induce  many  people  to  leave  the  cities? 

A.  I  can't  answer  that  with  certainty.  But 
I  don't  think  that  taxpayers  who  work  and 
take  care  of  themselves  should  be  taxed  to 
support  people  who  prefer  to  a  stay  in  a  city 
sltim  and  live  on  a  dole.  Of  course,  people 
have  a  right  to  live  where  they  please.  But 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  taxpayers  to  support 
them  if  they  persist  In  living  where  there 
are  no  jobs,  when  suitable  employment  is 
available  elsewhere. 

People  are  always  saying.  "Oh.  you've  got 
to  give  these  people  more,  you  ought  to  give 
them  more."  Well.  I'm  in  favor  of  educating 
people  If  they'll  take  an  education.  I'm  in 
favor  of  getting  them  jobs  if  they'll  work. 
I  wouldn't  oppose  all  expenditures  designed 
to  rehabilitate  slum  areas. 

But  I  don't  think  the  spending  of  billions 


of  dollars  in  slum  areas  will  solve  the  sprob- 
lem.  I  don't  think  we  can  spend  enough 
money  to  do  that  job  thoroughly.  And  I 
think  this  other  approach  to  the  problem  is 
far  less  expensive  and  far  more  productive. 
Why,  the  slum  programs  that  peojJle  are 
talking  about  would  cost  billions  upon  bil- 
lions. Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  talks 
about  1.50  billions  of  dollars.  Others,  I  be- 
lieve, are  talking  about  a  program  that 
would  total  some  350  billion  dollars  within 
the  next  10  years. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  Government  can 
wltlistand  that  kind  of  impact  on  its  fiscal 
resources.  It  Just  cannot  afford  it.  Just  print- 
ing money,  if  that's  what  we're  coming  to, 
win  do  greater  harm  to  the  poor  than  to 
anybody  else. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  recommenda- 
tions made  recently  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders? 

A.  Since  I  head  a  committee  which  also  is 
conducting  an  Investigation  of  riots,  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  at  this 
time  to  comment  unduly  on  that  commis- 
sion's report. 

But  there  are  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions with  which  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  they 
have  overemphasized  two  things  in  partic- 
ular. They  have  overemphasized,  and  I  be- 
lieve erroneously  so,  the  idea  that  the  white 
race  must  bear  the  major  if  not  the  whole 
blame  for  the  state  of  race  relations  today. 
Tliat's  an  exaggerated  accusation.  And.  sec- 
ond, I  think  the  rommission  oieremphaslzed 
the  idea  that  the  spending  of  money  will 
cure  all  evils. 

Q.  The  President's  Commission  spoke  only 
abotit  white  racism.  Have  you,  In  your  in- 
vestigations, found  a  different  kind  of  rac- 
ism—'a  black  racism? 

A.  I  think  that's  apparent  every  day.  You 
don't  have  to  find  it.  It  k  forced  upon  you 
by  statements  that  Negro  agitators  make  that 
are  carried  by  the  news  media   every  day. 

And  when  you  speak  about  white  racism, 
I'm  sure  the  commission  didn't  mean  to  im- 
ply that  every  white  man  is  a  racist.  Likewise, 
wiien  I  speak  of  black  racism,  I  certainly 
don't  meaii  it  to  apply  to  every  Negro.  I'm 
talking  about  these  militant  groups,  these 
agitators  and  organizations  who  preach  vio- 
lence and  civil  disobedience. 

To  preach  civil  disobedience  Is  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  disrespect  for  law  enforcement.  For 
a  citizen  to  say,  "I  will  not  obey  a  law  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  morally  wrong" — well,  if 
one  citizen  has  a  right  to  do  that,  regardless 
of  his  creed  or  color,  then  every  citizen  in  the 
natloii  has  the  same  right,  and  there  could 
be  neither  law  nor  order  nor  a  safe  society 
if  everyone  practiced  that  philosophy. 

Q.  Would  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  law 
and  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law,  gen- 
erally, help  to  solve  this  problem  of  violence? 
A.  I  think  that  is  imperative  if  America  is 
to  survive.  We've  got  to  have  better  law  en- 
forcement. The  increase  in  the  crime  rate  and 
the  attitudes  of  large  segments  of  people  to- 
ward law  enforcement  are  endangering  the 
internal  security  of  our  country— gravely  .so. 
Q.  Senator,  to  what  extent  have  your  In- 
vestigations found  subversive  Influences  play- 
ing a  part  in  these  riots? 

A.  I  can't  say  to  what  extent.  I'm  confident 
that  subversive  influences  are  present, 
though  not  in  every  instance. 

I  think  the  Communists  are  at  work 
through  every  channel  that  Is  available  to 
them  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  to  ex- 
ploit, any  dissent  that  they  can  find  among 
our  people.  There  isn't  any  question  In  my 
mind  about  that  I  think  you  will  find  that 
Communists  are  right  now  planning  to  get 
into  this  "poor  peoples  march"  on  Washing- 
ton that  is  scheduled  to  begin  soon. 

Q.  Is  that  march  on  Washington  likely  to 
produce  violence? 

A  I  don't  want  to  make  any  predictions  on 
that  at  the  moment  But  there  are  many  in- 
dications—from    information     that     I     get 


tlirough  our  Committee  staff — th.it  u  large 
number  of  these  radical  militants  will  be 
present.  What  they  will  do.  to  what  extent 
they  will  promote  violence.  I  don't  know  But 
they  will  be  present. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Congress  facing  growing  pres- 
svire  from  such  things  us  riots  and  the  ifiarrh 
on  Washington — presstire  to  vote  big"  new 
programs  of  aid?  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
congressional  reaction? 

A.  Well,  let  me  an.swer  that  this  way: 
I  don't  say  that  there  is  not  anything  ilini 
Congress  should  do.  and  that  there  are  not 
;>ome  programs  which  would  be  advisable  and 
quite  proper  and  that  maybe  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  support. 

But  I  cant  see  myself  yielding  to  black- 
mall.  Once  Congress  submits  to  intimidation 
of  that  .sort,  you  no  longer  have  a  Govern- 
ment that  Is  Iree  to  make  a  choice.  We  must 
not  yield  to  threats  and  blackm.ill,  or  pay 
tribute  to  criminals.  That's  the  way  I  feel. 
Q.  The  way  riots  are  growing,  are  we  going 
to  have  to  count  on  National  Guard  and 
Arrny  troops  instead  of  police  to  control 
them? 

A.  Oh,  there'.s  no  question  about  tliat.  We 
have  to  rely  on  the  National  Guard,  at  times, 
and  Army  troops  as  well.  And  I  think  they 
sliould  be  given  special  training  to  meet  .such 
contingencies. 

Q.  Is  this  diversion  of  military  forces  to 
riot  duty  likely  to  weaken  the  United  Sl:ites 
in  its  ability  to  act  abroad? 

A.  Do  you  mean  wotild  it  detr;.ct  from  the 
force  that  we  could  Ijrlng  to  bear  in  a  war? 
Of  course  it  could  Any  weakness  at  home  Is  a 
handicap.  It  tould  even  be  fatal.  If  it  was  on 
a  large-enough  scale. 

Q.  Are  new  laws  going  to  be  necessary  to 
cope  with  this  riot  problem,  or  are  all  the 
laws  that  are  needed  alrc:>dy  on  the  bfX)ks:' 
A.  I  never  say  that  no  new  laws  are  needed. 
You  often  find  some  law  could  be  strength- 
ened or  some  problem  could  be  solved  by  a 
new  statute  But  the  lack  of  laws  Is  not  our 
real  problem.  We  h.-ive  the  laws  to  handle  this 
situation  much  better  ilian  it  h.is  been  han- 
dled. Our  problem  is  a  lack  of  vigorous  law 
eniorcement. 

Q.  You  have  talked  of  checking  migr.it ion 
to  the  cities  as  a  long-range  solution  What 
would  you  suggest  as  a  quick  aiiswer — some- 
thing that  would  help  in  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer that  lies  Just  ahead? 

A.  The  very  first  thing  that  .•should  be  done 
is  to  announce  a  firm  policy  of  not  tolerating 
violence,  and  that  federal  lorces  will  be  made 
available  whenever  called  upon.  Let  the  may- 
ors of  cities  and  the  Governors  of  st.ites  un- 
derstand that  the  Federal  Government  is 
ready  to  support  them  and  back  them  up  in 
enforcing  the  law  and  preventing  violence — 
especially  ir.ob  violence. 

This  assurance  should  come  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  .Mtorney  General.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the.  tone  is  set  at  the  top. 

Another  thing:  It's  time  to  start  being 
honest  with  these  people.  There's  been  so 
much  politics  played-  Just  trying  to  get  their 
votes.  They're'not  being  realistic  about  the 
situation  We've  got  to  quit  holding  out  false 
hopes  and  making  promises  that  can't  l)e 
fulfilled. 

Q.  Looking  ahead,  do  you  sec  .iny  early 
endlng  to  this  wave  of  rioting  that  has 
swept  the  country  in  recent  years? 

A.  Well.  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  have  as 
much  optimism  about  resolving  this  problem 
at  an  early  date  as  I  would  like  to  li.ivc  I'm 
afraid  it's  a  problem  that  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  quite  a  long  time. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  I  think  this  country 
is  in  a  very  critical  condition — critical  with 
respect  to  our  fiscal  policies  and  with  respect 
to  law  enforcement,  .^nd  I  don't  know  but 
what  our  condition  Is  critical  also  with  re- 
spect to  our  world  commitments  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  overreacted  to  world  cnn- 
ditions.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to 
preserve  Amerl'«. 
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Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
aie  Finance  Committee  on  December  19. 
1967,  made  public  its  staff  study,  "steel 
impurts." 

This  comprehensive  work  was  author- 
ised following  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  June,  1966.  on  my  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
dramatic  increa-se  in  steel  Imports  which 
has  occurred  in  the  past  decade.  Testi- 
mony from  various  expert.s  at  that. time 
pointed  to  the  complexity  and  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  The  result  was  a 
conviction  by  the  committee  that  such  a 
comprehensive,  expertly  directed,  study 
a.^  that  released  in  December  was  needed. 
The  study  itself  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  tiie  Senate  should  carefully  con- 
sider the  merits  of  measures  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  such  as  my  bill,  S.  2537,  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act.  I  have 
requested  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
fhe  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Russell 
Lo.NG.  to  schedule  further  hearings,  fol- 
lowing those  held  on  this  and  related  im- 
port measures  last  year. 

Recently  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
reprinted'  the  summai-y  portions  of  the 
500-pag^"  "'Steel  Imports"  volume.  Since 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  full  document, 
and  since  I  believe  its  wider  dissemina- 
tion will  be  highly  useful.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  excerpts  appear- 
ing there,  toeether  with  the  AISI  intro- 
duction, may  ai^pear  in  the  Co.ngres- 
siONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  introduction  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Steel  Imports 
(Summary  of  the  staff  study  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate) 

BACKGROUND 

For  several  years  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
steadily  expanding  inroads  of  foreign  steel 
and  pig  iron  into  domestic  markets.  The  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  Senate  was  evi- 
denced when  on  July  28.  1966.  its  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  instructed  its  staff  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  problem 

This  study  was  completed  late  in  1967  and 
the  Committee's  Chief  Counsel.  Tom  Viul, 
submitted  the  report  to  Chairman  Russell 
B.  Long  (D..  La  )  on  November  10,  1967.  In 
his  letter  of  submittal.  Mr.  Vail  praised  the 
work  of  Dr.  Robert  M  Weldenhammer  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  study.  Dr.  'Weidenhammer  is 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Vail  reported  that  Dr.  Weidenhammer 
and  his  associates  gathered  data  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  American  Iron  and  Stee! 
Institute  and  other  industry  representatives, 
labor  organizations,  importers  of  foreign 
steel  mill  products.  Independent  steel  serv- 
ice centers,  iron  and  steel  scrap  exporters, 
exporters  of  coal  to  foreign  steel  producers, 
iron  ore  exporters.  U.S.  and  international 
finance  agencies  financing  new  steel  indus- 
tries in  developing  countries,  and  the  steel 
industry  federations  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom, 
of  the  six  member  countries  of  the  Common 
Market,  and  of  Japan. 

The  study  is  published  only  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  and  does  not  reflect  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Committee 
or  any  of  the  Committees  members. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  re- 
produced from  the  report  the  portions  des- 
ignated "Introduction."  "Summary  of  Con- 
clusions" and  'Summary  of  Factual  Find- 
ings"  We  believe  this  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  documents  available  on  the  subject  of 


the  steel  impwrt  problem,  a  problem  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Nation  has  become  accustomed  to 
periodic  bouts  between  major  steel  producers 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Prom  President  Truman's  threat  in 
1949  to  expand  steel  capacity  by  construct- 
ing Government-owned  plants  to  President 
Kennedy's  confrontation  with  the  Industry, 
forcing  a  price  rollback  in  1962.  we  have  wit- 
nessed numerous  charges  and  countercharges 
between  the  two  parjies  Tempers  have  been 
lost  on  both  sides,  and  ^motional  statements 
have  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  disputes. 

Most  often  the  friction  has  arisen  over 
decisions  by  the  steel  industry  to  raise  prices. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  and  is 
concerned  with  the  overall  inflationary  effect 
of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  "our  single 
most  Important  industrial  material.  '  The-in- 
dustry.  concerned  with  maintaining  reason- 
able profits  and  its  need  to  finance  the  mod- 
ernization facilities  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs,  has  felt  Justified  in  Its  decisions  to 
Increase  prices. 

A  relatively  new  but  related  problem  has 
arisen  for  the  steel  industry — the  problem 
of  maintaining  competitiveness  in  the  face 
of,  a  growing  volume  of  imports  and  sub- 
stitutes, while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
a  reasonable  profit  level.  This  is  the  problem 
to  which  this  study  is  addressed. 

The  steel  import  problem  (as  it  is  referred 
to  in  this  study  I  Is  complex,  intertwined  not 
only  with  the  economic  and  technological 
trends  in  our  own  Industry  and  economy, 
but  also  with  econon.ic.  managerial,  and 
sometimes  Government-directed  political 
factors  abroad.  The  problem  is  related  to  a 
dexermination  by  a  host  of  newly  emerging 
nations  to  establish  steel  industries  of  their 
own  and  to  policy  decisions  by  ald-glvlng 
governments  and  financial  institutions  to 
assist  in  their  establishment.  Trade  and  taxa- 
tion policies,  by  other  countries,  aimed  at 
subsidizing  production  and  exports  while  re- 
stricting imports  have  also  aggravated  the 
steel  import  problem. 

A  study  of  so  complex  but  highly  impor- 
tant a  subject  as  this  requires  an  objective 
analysis  of  facts — facts  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic costs,  prices,  trade  practices,  and  fl- 
napcial  conditions,  none  of  which  are  easily 
obtainable.  This  difficulty  was  highlighted 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  Trow- 
bridge, who  testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  June  2.  1966.  that: 

"Tlie  hard  core  of  the  facts  needed  to 
judge  this  situation — those  on  foreign  and 
domestic  product  costs  and  pricing — are  not 
now  available  and  probably  are  difficult  to 
obtain.  Without,  at  least,  some  data  of  this 
kind,  however,  a  study  would  be  Inconclu- 
sive." 

After  a  careful  but  mostly  fruitless  Investi- 
gation of  all  sources  of  public  information 
available,  it  was  decided  to  seek  information 
on  worldwide  costs  and  prices  from  all 
available  private  sources  and  through  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  balance  sheets  and  profit  and 
loss  statements  of  major  steel  producers  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  effort  revealed  suf- 
ficient "bargain  basement  pricing"  by  some 
foreign  producers  to  conclude  that  com- 
parable costs  alone  were  by  no  means  the 
basic  issue. 

World  overcapacity  of  steelmaking  fa- 
cilities has  caused  some  foreign  steel 
Industries  to  unload  their  surplus  production 
on  the  U.S.  market  at  prices  at  or  below  cost. 
In  some  countries  they  have  been  abetted  by 
governments  through  the  remission  of  taxes 
and  through  subsidies.  In  contrast,  the  U.S. 
steel  Industry  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
its  exports,  in  part  because  of  a  multitude  of 
nontariff  barriers  encountered  abroad,  and 
of  the  lack  of  U  S.  export  Incentives. 

Unused  capacity  for  steel  also  exists  in  this 
country.  The  steel  Industry  management 
argues  that  such  excess  capacity  Is  needed  to 


meet  cyclical  and  seasonal  peaks  of  demand 
and  for  national  emergencies.  It  subscribes  to 
the  philosophy  of  adjusting  output  to  de- 
mand rather  than  producing  at  rates  In 
excess  of  demand  and  unloading  the  surplus 
on  foreign  markets 

The  U.S.  steel  Industry  is  concerned  about 
the  steadily  expanding  volume  of  foreign  im- 
ports. If  foreign  steel-producing  industries 
were  run  like  prudent  private  enterprise  in 
this  country,  the  problem  of  the  U.S.  steel 
Industry  would  be  less  troublesome.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  foreign  steel  industries 
have  thrown  steel  on  the  world  market. 
especially  the  largest  and  least  restricted  by 
nontariff  barriers,  i.e.,  the  U.S.  market.  As 
the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Commission  (ECSCi  stated  in  its  official 
report  for  1966: 

"The  rapid  expansion  of  new  world  steel- 
making  capacity  and  the  slow  scrapping  of 
older  plants  caused  prices  to  collapse." 

Moreover,  as  staled  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  British  Government   (August  1967): 

"Severe  competition,  induced  by  the  sur- 
plus, has  weakened  prices  to  the  point  where 
much  of  the  international  trade  is  unprofit- 
able and  in  many  cases  does  not  even  cover 
full  production  costs." 

In  July  1967,  the  ECSC  published  its 
formal  estimate  that  between  1966  and  1970 
world  steel  capacity  would  expand  by  some 
33  million  tons  a  year  i  to  738  million  tons  by 
19701.  a  figure  which  substantially  exceeds 
foreseeable  world  demand.  Tliere  is.  "therefore, 
reason  to  fear  that  foreign  steel  industries 
will  not  act  prudently  .md  adjust  output  and 
prices  lo  levels  permitting  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  sales  and  investment.  The  concern  is 
that  foreign  producers,  facing  further  deteri- 
oration of  their  financial  status,  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  increasing  quantities  of  steel  in 
the  United  Stiites  at  prices  which  do  not 
reflect  their  full  direct  and  indirect  costs, 
with  the  collaboration  of  their  respective 
governments. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  world's  steel  ca- 
pacity is  government  owned.'  Moreover, 
cartel-like  associations  and  sub.sidies  are  al- 
ready at  work  and  full  or  partial  government 
ownership  or  control  may  lurk  at  the  end  of 
the  road  for  many  foreign  steel  industries,  as 
a  result  of  their  recent  financial  difficulties. 

It  was  not  until  the  1950's  that  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  faced  the  competition 
of  substitutes  and  not  until  1959  that  im- 
ports became  a  challenge.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  industry,  while  less  dynamic  in  re- 
acting to  shifting  trends  than  some  other 
industries,  hiis  been  run  by  prudent  manage- 
ment as  is  evident  in  its  sound  financial  con- 
dition today.  It  faces  no  insurmountable 
IJToblems  except  for  the  prospect  that  con- 
tinually rising  imports  from  lower  cost  or 
subsidized  producers  abroad  could  seriously 
weaken  its  market  position. 

A  prudent  businessman  in  a  good  financial 
position  can  usually  outlast  his  competitors 
who  sell  at  or  below  cost,  because  their  days 
will  be  numbered.  But  no  private  enterprise 
industry  can,  in  the  long  run,  survive  in 
competition  with  foreign  industries  that 
have  become  "instruments  of  government." 
unless  its  own  government  lends  assistance 
against  subsidized  imports  and  against  ob- 
stacles to  exports. 

SUMM.\RY    OF    CONCLUSIONS 

If  the  trends  indicated  above  persist,  the 
Nation  must  be  prepared  to  see  steel  imports 
ultimately  reach  such  high  percentages  of 
the  markets  for  certain  steel  products  as  to 
render  them  unprofitable  for  the  domestic 
Industry  to  make. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  imports  when  this  coun- 
try might  most  need  them.  I.e..  in  case  of  a 
major  national  emergency.  Even  in  times  of 


In  the  "free  world."  not  Including  the 
United  States.  28  percent  of  steelmaking  ca- 
pacity is  government  owned. 
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peace,  steel  imports  may  be  Interrupted  for 
any  number  of  reasons.  Japan  might  choose 
to  export  only  lo  its  Asiatic  neighbors,  and 
Western  Europe  may  concentrate  on  supply- 
ing Eastern  Europe.  It  means  courting  a  pos- 
sible future  national  ordeal  \i  such  a  highly 
strategic  industry  as  steel  should  be  per- 
mitted to  drift  into  even  partial  decay.  Aft^r 
all.  it  is  the  strategic  importance  of  steel  in 
other  countries  that  has  brouglit  about  most 
of  the  problems  that  beset  our  steel  industry 
today. 

This  study  identifies  the  ba.«lc  issue  of  the 
steel  import  problem  by  analyzing  it  in  the 
framework  of  the  world  steel  industry  where 
capacity  has  land  continues  to)  outrun  de- 
mand, causing  a  world  steel  surplus.  In  de- 
veloping countries,  new  steel  industries  are 
ijelng  financed  through  foreign  aid  often 
motivated  by  the  political  rivalries  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R  In  con- 
trast, the  traditional  steel-producing  coun- 
tries are  installing  new  capacity  precisely 
because  the  world  surplus  of  steel  lias  de- 
pressed world  steel  prices.  Therefore,  the 
availability  of  radically  new  and  cost-cutting 
technology  promises  relief  from  low-profit 
margins  or  losses,  but  it  also  increases  still 
further:  debt,  fixed  charges,  and  overcapac- 
ity: the  latter  because  of  a  hesitation  to 
scrap  facilities  still  using  the  old  techniques. 

At  present,  the  financial  structure  of  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  is  sound  relative  to  that 
of  its  major  competitors,  but  recent  trends 
indicate   danger   ahead. 

Aside  from  the  basic  issue,  the  world  sur- 
plus of  steel,  the  .study  has  analyzed  the 
domestic  record  of  the  U.S.  steel  Industry. 
While  finances  were  prudently  managed,  the 
industry's  unit  labor  costs  and  capital  out- 
put ratios  show  trends  that  compare  some- 
what unfavorably  with  other  US.  industries. 
especially  in  the  last  decade.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  periodical  poker  game  atmos- 
phere preceding  wage  agreement  expiration 
dates,  and  the  roller  coaster  cycle  of  inven- 
tory accumulation  and  liquidation  has  dam- 
aged the  comi>eiitlve  stance  of  the  industry. 
It  has  exposed  the  steel  industry  to  Invasion 
of  its  markets  by  imports  and  substitutes, 
and  has  left  lasting  damages  to  the  indus- 
try's output,  employment,  and  profits. 

An  important  managerial  problem  facing 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  today  is  how  to  over- 
come the  lower  wage  rates  abroad,  especially 
in  Japan,  by  heavy  investment  in  new  tech- 
nology. Aside  from  the  fact  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  also  modernizing  their  facilities, 
often  with  assistance  from  their  govern- 
ments, these  investments  are  greatly  increas- 
ing the  fixed  charges  of  the  domestic 
industry.  Unless  the  output  of  the  U.S.  steel 
industry  Increases  by  some  2  to  2' 2  percent 
a  year,  such  fixed  charges  can  only  mean 
higher,  rather  than  reduced,  costs  per  ton 
of  output,  and,  therefore,  smaller  rather 
than  higher  profits.-  This  would  result  in 
less  funds  being  available  from  retained 
earnings  and  the  capital  market  for  invest- 
ment in  research  and  modern  facilities. 

Specialty  steels  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped through  research  for  national  defense 
and  space  projects.  Quite  aside  from  defense, 
the  viability  of  the  domestic  steel  industry 
is  a  problem  of  national  welfare.  Steel  is  still 
the  backbone  of  any  industrialized  economy. 
In  the  United  States  it  still  accounts  for  95 
percent  of  i.he  weight  of  all  metals  and  the 
bulk  of  all  processed  materials  used  in  man- 
ifacturlng.  If  in  certain  product-lines  im- 
ports exceed,  say,  60  percent  of  domestic 
'onsumption.  domestic  facilities  might  be 
-scrapped,  and  labor  shifted  to  other  indus- 
tries. Any  cessation  of  imports  at  that  stage, 
for  whatever  reason,  would  constitute  a 
major  problem  to  uninterrupted  output  of 
'he   steel-consumins   civilian   economy. 


-Evidence  of  this  was  provided  in  the 
first  half  of  1967  when  a  7-percent  decline 
:n  shipments  was  accompanied  by  a  28- 
percent  drop   in   profits. 


It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  whether 
such  specific  recommendatkins  as  a  tempo- 
rary levy  on  imports  or  a  rollback  quota 
would,  at  this  time,  be  in  the  best  long-term 
interest  of  the  country  or  even  of  the  in- 
dustry However,  some  responsible,  short- 
term  measure  along  these  lines  may  be  the 
prod  needed  lo  cause  the  steel  producing 
nations  of  the  world  to  join  together  in  an 
effort  to  solve  jjroblems  of  world  steel  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  all  of  them. 

The  United  States  singly,  or  in  agreement 
■with  the  U  S  S  R.,  might  deemphasize  the 
financing  of  steel-producing  facilities  in  lavor 
of  financing  stcel-consumlng  industries  in 
developing  countries.  This  would  ease  the 
overcapacity'"  problem  which  contributes  to 
our  import  dllficulties.  In  addition,  a  world 
conference  of  the  governments  of  major  steel- 
producing  countries  lo  discuss  common  in- 
terests in  adjusting  the  pace  of  steel  capacity 
expansion  to  the  pace  of  world  steel  demand 
would  be  beneficial.  The  chances  tor  the  last- 
ing success  of  this  conference  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  If  the  sympathetic  interest 
of  the  U  S.  Government  in  safeguarding  the 
industry  is  recognized  by  the  countries  now 
enjoying  a  market  for  their  steel  exports  to 
this  country. 

A  world  conference  may  eventually  restore 
I)rosperity  to  the  world  steel  industry  and 
thereby  solve  the  problems  that  now  con- 
cern the  domestic  industry.  The  U  S.  Govern- 
ment should  participate  in  such  a  conference 
with  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  somewhat  ominous  trends  that 
imperil  the  U.S.  steel  industry's  future. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  fairer  rules 
in  international  steel  trade.  Today,  our  steel 
industry  must  compete  in  the  face  of  foreign 
export  svibsldies  favoring  steel  imports  into 
this  country  and  nontariff  barriers  fru.strat- 
ing  U.S.  steel  exports.  European  and  Japanese 
steel  cartels  niay  also  be  contributing  to  un- 
fair trade  practices  abroad.  If  fair  rules  of 
international  steel  trade  can  be  achieved,  the 
industry  should  be  able  to  expand  both  its 
domfstic  and  foreign  markets.  Plastics  and 
other  substitutes  would  still  be  a  constant 
challenge  to  make  better  steels  at  lower  costs 
and  10  clad  them  with  aluminum  or  plastic, 
if  feasible.  The  steel  industry's  great  and 
fully  intact  capital  resources,  its  highly 
trained  engineers  and  labor  force  and  its 
competent  management  and  emerging  re- 
search staffs  should  be  able  to  preserve  and 
develop  further  this  important  and  strategic 
industry. 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTUAL  FINDINGS 

(1)  U.S.  steel  production  l;as  fallen  from 
61  percent  of  world  output  in  1945  to  26  per- 
cent In  1966,  and  will  probably  drop  to  21 
percent  in  1975.  Between  1947  and  1966 
Japan's  share  of  world  steel  output  has  in- 
creased tenfold,  Italy's  tripled,  the  USSR's 
doubled,  and  Red  China  produced  more  steel 
in  1966  than  any  country  had  in  1947.  with 
the  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR. 

1 2)  Annual  growth  rates  of  steel  produc- 
tion since  1900  have  progressively  declined 
in  the  United  States  and  increased  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  as  shown  below; 


|ln  percenti 


Year 


United  States        Rest  ol  world 


1900  18 7.0  4.4 

1920  45 3.2  3.7 

!9!)0  66 1.4  8.3 

(3)  World  steel  capacity  on  January  1, 
1966.  hsL-  been  estimated  as  590  to  600  million 
tons  (MT;  compared  to  world  output  In 
1966  of  520  MT.  leaving  a  surplus  capacity 
of  70-60  MT.  An  official  estimate  of  the 
ECSC  published  in  June  1967  projects  an- 
nual increases  of  33  MT  in  world  capacity  to 
1970.  This  study  estimates  increases  In  world 


demand  of  only  20-25  MT.  Indicating  a 
progressive  aggravation  of  the  world  steel 
surplus  problem. 

(4  1  Hfcause  the  US.  steel  Industry 
promptly  adjusts  output  to  orders  and  in 
the  Communist  countries  output  and  capac- 
ity are  about  equal,  the  rest  ijf  the  free  world 
has  a  surplus  capacity  of  some  45-55  MT. 

(5(  The  Kennedy  round  will  result  In 
a  five-stage  reduction  of  US.  steel  tariffs, 
from  a  weighted  average  of  7  44  percent  in 
1966  to  6.5  percent  In  1972  Other  major 
countries  reduced  their  tariffs  on  steel  gen- 
erally  by  more  than  the  United  Slates,  with 
the  result  that  i.teel  tariffs  are  now  more 
closely  harmonized  among  major  countries. 
Tills  does  not.  however,  take  into  accoiuit  the 
very  high  and  rising  nontariff  barriers,  which 
foreign  countries  use  lo  their  advantage. 

(6)  In  1966.  the  balance  of  trade  In  steel 
was: 


Imports 
tuports 
Net  imoutls 
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Imports  were  12  percent  of  domestic  ship- 
ments i90  MTi  and  10.7  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  (104.4  MTi. 

Excluding  AID  financed  exports,  the  deficit 
wixs  $899  million  When  fiid-u.se  [jroducts 
(machinery,  trucks,  etc.i  are  included,  the 
deficit  was  reduced  to  $496  million.  Adjusted 
further  lo  include  net  trade  in  sleelmaking 
raw  materials  (Iron  ore.  coal,  scrap  the  def- 
icit was  $499  million. 

(7)  Overvalution  of  the  dollar  cannot  be 
considered  a  cause  of  increasing  .steel  Im- 
ports. Tlie  general  price  level  between  1957 
and  1965  rose  faster  abroad  than  in  this 
countiy. 

,»8i  On  the  basis  of  re.se:iJ"ch  :iiid  develop- 
ment (R.  A:  D.I  as  a  percentage  ol  sales,  the 
steel  industry  ranked  among  the  lowest  of  19 
major  U.S.  industries.  The  largest  export  in- 
dustries, in  relation  to  .sales,  were  shown  by 
those  with  the  highest  ratios  of  R.  A:  D.  to 
sales. 

(91  Steel  imports  are  not  yet  a  dominating 
factor  in  the  regional  growth  of  domestic 
steel  production.  Regicnal  population  shifts 
and  relative  growth  rates  of  steel-consuming 
Industries  arc  more  relevant  factors  iit 
present. 

(10)  Between  1947  and  1966.  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  decreased  somewhat  its  relative 
.standing  among  major  industries  in  sales, 
profits.  Federal  income  taxes,  cash  dividends, 
total  assets,  total  employment,  and  total  pay- 
roll, but  has  increased  In  capital  expenditure 
and  value  added. 

(11)  Steel  demand  actually  declined  in 
this  country  between  1957  and  1963  due  to 
these  factors: 

lai  A  shift  In  GNP  from  durables  to  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  Long-term  downward  trend  of  certain 
steel -consuming  industries  such  as  railroads 

and  oil-well  drilling. 

(c)  Stronger.  lighter  gage  steels  and  a 
trend  toward  lighter  functional  designs. 

(d)  Corrosion  resistant  steels  increase  life 
expectancy  of  products  made  from  steel. 

(c)  Increase  of  competition  from  substi- 
tutes (plastics,  aluminum,  and  other  light 
weight  nonferrous  metals,  etc.) . 

(,J2)  Steel  prices  rose  between  1946  and 
1957  by  132.5  percent  compared  to  60.8  per- 
cent for  all  industrial  commodities.  Tliis  was 
caused  by  managerial  decisions  to  obtain 
funds  internally  rather  than  through  'he 
capital  markets  in  order  to  Increase  capacity 
and  to  find  new  sources  of  Iron  ore.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  higher  prices  resulted  In 
greater  competition  from  imports  and  sub- 
stitutes thus  thwarting  the  objective  for 
which  they  weic  imposed.  From  1957  to  1966. 
steel  prices  rose  b\  7  7  percent  while  prices 
of    all    industrial    comniodlties    rose    by    an 
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average  of  5.5  percent.  However,  steels  were 
of  improved  quality  by  1966  and  the  yield  of 
finished  steel  products  from  raw  steel  had 
declined  from  75  (19591  to  67  percent,  ac- 
counting in  part  tor  the  steel  price  increases. 
(13)  In  1966.  the  steel  Industry  ranked 
In  39th  place  out  of  41  major  Industries  in  the 
'Ttlo  of  net  profit  after  taxes  to  net  worth. 
.\s  a  result,  steel  equities  sold  at  81  percent  of 
boolt  value  compared  to  196  percent  for  all 
Industries,  and  at  only  9.5  times  earnings 
compared  to  15  2  for  all  Industries. 

(141  For  the  years  1956-66.  capital  ex- 
penditures exceeded  cash  flow  (depreciation, 
clcpleMon.  amortization,  and  retained  earn- 
ings) by  $12  billion.  As  a  result,  long-term 
debt  as  a  percentage  of  net  worth  and  debt 
rose  from  15  to  24  percent.  Interest  costs  as 
a  percentage  of  sales  rose  from  0.4  to  1  per- 
cent Working  capital  was  still  satisfactory 
at  225  percent  of  current  liabilities,  but  the 
llqulditv  of  working  capital  as  measured  by 
the  percentage  of  cash  and  securities  had 
fallen  from  72  to  49  percent. 

(15)  An  analysis  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  US.  and  foreign  steel  producers 
shows  the  following  salient  facts: 

(a)  Current  ratio. — Standard  U.S.  man- 
agerial practice  requires  that  current  assets 
should  be.  at  least,  double  current  ilabilitles. 
With  th«  «xceptlon  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
companies,  none  of  the  West  European  or 
Japanese  industries  approach  this  standard. 
For  Japan,  current  assets  are  only  117  percent 
of  current  liabilities,  and  for  Italy,  only  77 
percent 

(b)  Profits  after  taxes  as  a  percentage  of 
total  assets— VS  profits  ranked  39th  out  of 
41  major  U.S.  Industries  In  1966.  but  they 
were  5.7  percent  compared  to  0  5  percent  for 
Belgium.  15  percent  for  Germany,  0.3  per- 
cent for  France.  1  percent  for  Italy,  and  2 
percent  for  Japan. 

(c)  Total  debt  as  a  percentage  of  total 
assets. — For  the  United  Sitates.  debt  as  a 
percent  of  total  assets  was.  in  1965,  34  percent 
.^  compared  to  60  percent  for  Germany.  65 
percent  for  France.  73  percent  for  Italy,  and 
69  percent  for  Japan.  The  German  steel  In- 
dustry reported  that  for  most  producers  long- 
term  debt  1.S  about  180  percent  of  equity, 
which  means  that  creditors  own  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  steel  producers. 

(16 1  The  decline  in  European  profit  mar- 
gins and  future  profit  expectations  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  nearly  50-percent  reduction 
in  investment  between  1963  and  1965.  while 
the  United  States  showed  almost  a  50-percent 
increase.  Data' for  1966  would  show  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  diverse  trends. 

ANI'IUAL  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  PER  ANNUAL  TONNAGE  OF 
RAW  STEEL  OUTPUT 


costs  of  Japanese  and  Western  European  steel 
producers,  ^cause  costs  vary  greatly  be- 
tween Westewi  European  countries,  and  In 
each  country  between  companies  and  even 
individual  plants  of  the  same  companies,  and 
because  they  depend  on  accounting  practices. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the 
data  glven^Jjelow  are  merely  for  benchmark 
purposes. 

AVERAGE  COST  AT  MILL  AND  DELIVERED  TO  U  S.  CUSTOMER 
FOR  A  TON  OF  CARBON  STFEL  PRODUCTS 


Average  production  costs  at 
mill 

AveraRe  cost  delivered  to 
U  S  cu'itonier_  

Diflerefitlal  Oelween  US.  and 
loreign  delivered  costs 


United 
States 


$133 
163 


lapan 

SI  00 
127 
36 


Western 
Europe 


$116 
143 
20 


Year 

.      United 
\      SUtes 

Japan 

ECSC 

United 
Kingdom 

1965 

...A      »15.2 

$li3 
11.6 
14.6 

$10.9 
15.9 
20.1 

1 

Hi  d 

1964 

1%3 

.-.-\       13.9 
;....\     10.5 

5.  9  ^ 
9.4 

On  the  basis  of  the  producer's  average  cost 
of  carbon  steel  products  delivered  to  U.S.  cus- 
tomers and  a  price  differential  of  $20  to  $25. 
the  Europeans  appear  to  sell  here  at  cost  or 
below,  while  the  Japanese  steel  industn,' 
would  still  make  a  profit  of  from  316  to  $20 
a  ton  if  It  sold  at  a  differential  of  .S20  to  $25 
a  ton. 

These  profit  margins  still  have  to  be  quali- 
fied in  two  wavs: 

(0  1  While  Japanese  mill  costs  are  below 
Western  European  mill  costs,  and  while  cost 
of  entry  ( transport  from  mill  to  port,  ocean 
freight,  tariff,  and  U.S.  freight  from  port  of 
entry  to  U.S.  customer)  are  roughly  equal, 
the  average  prices  f.o.b.  foreign  ports  In  1966 
actually  were  as  follows: 

ECSC  / 599 

Japan  L ^12 

United  Kingdom H"* 

The  reason  is  found  in  the  much  liigher 
grade  product  mix  ( cold-rolled  sheet  and 
strip  I  of  Japanese  and  United  IClngdom  im- 
ports than  of  ECSC  imports.  Profit  margins, 
however,  would  still  be  determined  basically 
by  costs  at  the  mill. 

(b)  Indicated  profit  margins  would  exist 
only  insofar  as  foreign  steel  mills  were  to 
sell  directly  to  U.S.  customers.  If  nillls  sell 
through  Japanese  trading  companies,  which 
may  charge  as  high  as  30  percent  commission, 
their  profit  margins  would  be  decreased  in 
proportion.  If  Western  European  mills  .sell 
through  domestic  importers,  their  margins  of 
profit  or  loss  would  be  changed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importers  commission. 

(20)  Charts  land  tables  published  in  the 
statistical  appendix)  show  imports  of  foreign 
steel  have  been  stimulated  by  the  periodical 
fear  of  steel  shortages  resulting  from  ex- 
pected or  actual  steel  strikes. 

(21)  For  the  years  1947-66  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  in  unit  labor  costs  for 
all  manufacturing  Industries  compared  with 
the  steel  industry  were: 


with  a  decline  from  $0.95  to  $0.86  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  (1947-55;  1966 
data  not  yet  available).  This  evidence  is 
probably  unexpected  because  of  the  new 
technology,  such  as  the  basic  oxygen  furnace 
(BOP)  and  continuous  casting,  greatly  re- 
duce investment  per  ton  of  output.  Compe- 
tition on  a  quality  basis,  however,  has  forced 
the  domestic  steel  industry  to  invest  even 
more  in  new,  costlier  finishing  facilities  than 
In  cost-saving  BOF's. 

(23)  Hourly  steel  labor  costs  in  1966  were 
IS4.63  in  this  country  compared  with  $1.87  in 
West  Germany,  $1.76  in  Italy,  SI. 53  In  France, 
and  SI  10  in  japan.  It  is  quite  true  that  be- 
tween 1960  and  1964  these  hourly  labor  costs 
had  increased  by  61  2  percent  in  Italy.  419 
percent  in  Japan,  40  percent  in  Prance,  and 
32.2  percent  in  West  Germany  as  compared 
to  only  14.1  percent  in  the  United  States.  But 
even  If  one  were  to  assume  that  hourly  labor 
costs  here  and  abroad  were  to  rise  from  1964 
at  the  same  rates  as  shown  above  for  1960- 
64,  it  would  still  take  the  following  number 
of  years  for  foreign  wages  to  catch  up  with 

U.S.  rates: 

Years 

Italy   l\ 

France    ^' 

Western   Germany 25 

Japan ^6 

United    Kingdom ■^ 

Luxembourg °* 

It  is  true  that  output  per  man-hour  abroad 
today  is  still  below  ours,  but  it  has  been  ris- 
ing faster  abroad.  According  to  an  official  but 
unpublished  British  calculation,  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  United  States  increased  by 
15  percent  for  all  employees  and  by  20  per- 
cent for  production  workers  between  1955 
and  1965.  while  in  .Japan  i  f or  all  employees) 
it  Increased  250  percent. 

(24)  Seven  domestic  steel  facilities  have 
been  dismantled  or  Idled  as  a  result  of  risinE 
imports.  The  impact  on  employment  is  diffi- 
cult to  gage,  however,  because  during  the 
years  1964-66  the  United  States  experienced 
increased  domestic  production  of  steel  de- 
spite sharply  rising  imports. 

(25i  Despite  higher  prices.  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  by  steel  companies  in  years  1958- 
66  average  less  than  70  percent  of  those  paid 
in  1951  and  1955-57,  due  primarily  to  lower 
profits. 

(26)  Steel  imports  during  the  first  half  of 
1967  approached  13  percent  of  domestic  ship- 
ments and  were  over  40  percent  for  certain 
specific  products. 

(27)  The  adverse  effects  of  a  reduction  in 
output  by  7  percent  on  costs  per  ton,  caused 
in  part  by  heavy  fixed  costs  (depreciation, 
maintenance.  Interest,  and  property  taxes), 
were  again  shown  in  the  first  half  of  1967 
when,  compared  to  the  first  half  of  1966. 
profits  declined  by  28  percent.  During  the 
comparable  periods,  imports  had  risen  from 
4.6  million  tons  to  5.2  million  tons. 


II  n  percenti 


(17)  By  Investing  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2 
to  $2.5  bliuon  for  the  next  5  years,  the  indus- 
try expects  to  lower  Its  cost  of  making  carbon 
steel  by  about  85  a  ton.  assuming  other  costs 
remain  constant.  Even  if  we  assume  annual 
plant  and  equlpmtnt  outlays  of  only  $2  bil- 
lion, depreciation  charges  alone  In  5  years 
would  be  higher  by  $0  4  billion  or  by  about  $4 
a  ton.  Unless  outjput  Increases  by  at  least  2 
to  2.5  million  tons  annually  and  at  prices 
fully  compensating  for  all  cost  Increases,  the 
industry  cannot  expect  to  Improve  Its  stance 
in  competition  with  foreign  Imports. 

(18i  The  price  dlff"erentlal  for  domestic 
buyers  between  domestic  steel  and  imported 
steel  appear  to  be  in  a  range  of  S20  to  $25 

(19)  To  gage  the  present  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U  S.  steel  products  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, an  attempt  was  made  to  compare  do- 
mestic prices  and  average  cost  with  average 


Output 

Total  comi^eMsdltOii 

hour 
Output  per  man-hour 
Unit  labor  cost... 


All  manutac- 

lurftig 

industries 


3.6 


per  man- 


5.0 
2.9 
2.0 


Steel 
industry 


1.7 

5.7 
1.7 
3.9 


(22)  The  capital-output  ratio  measures  the 
dollar  amount  of  capital  needed  to  produce 
a  dollar  of  value  added,  and  thereby  indi- 
cates the  productivity  of  the  invested  capi- 
tal. When  this  ratio  and  the  unit  labor  cost 
rat.o  discussed  above  rise,  profits  are 
squeezed:  when  they  fall  profits  improve.  For 
the  domestic  steel  industry  gross  (undepre- 
ciated), plant  and  equipment  per  dollar  of 
value  added  h.id  doubled  between  1947  and 
1966   from   $126   to  $2.52.   which,   compares 


CREDIBILITY  G.\P  OR  REALITY  GAP" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  talks  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Noith  Vietnam  in 
Paris,  many  hope  that  the  negotiators 
on  both  sides  will  negotiate  on  the  ba-^is 
of  facts  as  they  really  are  and  iiave  been 
and  not  on  the  bas's  of  a  misreading  of 
histoi-y  or  a  faulty  understanding  of  cur- 
rent facts  and  potentialities. 

I  would  hope  that  the  negotiators  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam  would  not 
underestimate  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States  o/  the  valor  and  proficien- 
cy of  the  American  fighting  men.  As  I 
have  said,  the  United  States  has  the 
militarv  capacity  to  lay  waste  all  of  North 
Vietnam— althcush  I  would  vigorously 
oppose  a  decision  to  do  so. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  that 
the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  the  United 
State.s  will  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  not 
the  official  pronouncrniciits  d'storting 
the  reasons  for  the  constantly  csca'atmg 
U.S.  militarN  involvement  in  Vietnam  but 
■!  rather  the  facts  as  they  really  arc:  how 
^  the  United  States  promised  not  to  dis- 
turb the  Geneva  accords,  and  then 
promptly  proceeded,  tln-ough  a  puppet 
governnivjnt  which  it  set  up  in  Saigon,  to 
subvert  the  provisions  forbidding  the  re- 
arming of  South  Vietnam  and  the  provi- 
sion requiring  reunifying  elections  to  be 
held  in  July  1956:  how  the  United  States 
is  in  Vietnan.  at  its  own  invitation  in  vio- 
lation not  only  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  SEATO  Treaty;  and 
how  the  United  States  has  constantly 
turned  an  unseeing  eye  on  the  strength 
among  the  people  of  Srjuth  Vietnam  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  as  a  very 
real  power  to  be  icckoned  with  in  any 
negotiations  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

If  peace  is  to  come  to  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  negotiators  will  have  to  be  realistic. 
nMlI  they  be? 

Considerable  doubt  on  that  score  is 
cast  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  corre- 
spondent. David  Halberstam.  in  an  out- 
standing article,  entitled  -Bargaining 
With  Hanoi."  appearing  in  the  May  11, 
1968.  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

Washington — 

Mr.  Halberstam  writes — 
suffers  Itss  from  a  credibility  gap  than  a 
reality  gap.  Our  leaders  are  not  lying,  not 
distorting  so  its  to  mislead  the  public  (that 
which  they  distort  for  the  public  tliey  have 
iilready  subconsciously  distorted  for  them- 
selves). They  believe  what  they  say.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  wTong  and  have  been  wrong 
:rom  the  start.  If  the  war  goes  on  for  five 
;nore  years  they  will  be  wrong  for  five  more 
'.ears.  They  understand  neither  the  war,  nor 
he  enemy,  nor  their  allies.  We  have  been 
r.Tpped  by  the  felt  need  to  Justify  our  pre- 
vious estimates  of  what  we  and  they  covild  do. 

It  is  this  .self-deception  concerning  the 
origins  and  present  state  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  biggest  .stumbling  block 
to  any  meaningful  achievement  on  the 
imi-t  of  the  U.S.  negotiators  in  Paris. 

TTie  American  military  establishment  in 
.Saigon — 

Mr.  Halberstam  continues — 
has  consistently  tinderestimated  the  capacity, 
•he  intent  and  the  psychology  of  the  enemy, 
iHd  consistently  overestimated  the  capacity 
.aid  effectiveness  of  the  Vietijfajnese  fighting 
on  its  own  side,  believing  its  own  and  its 
.lilies'  rei>orts  and  statistics,  never  questlon- 
.n?  too  closely  for  fear  of  what  it  might  learn. 
In  order  to  Justify  its  earlier  forecasts,  it  has 
vstematlcally  encouraged  positive  repwDrtlng. 

There  can  be  no  greater  danger  to  an 
individual  or  to  a  nation  than  .self-decep- 
lion.  This  will  be  especially  important  in 
;he  negotiations  at  Paris. 

The  road  of  the  negotiations  will  'be 
long  and  hard,"  writes  Mr.  Halberstam, 
because  "those  who  should  be  best  in- 
formed on  Vietnam  have  been  least  in- 
lorined." 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Halberstam  will  be 
iJioven  wrong — but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  past  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
he  will  be. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Halberstam  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  beins  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bargaining  With  Hanoi 
(By  David  Halberstam) 

It  is  an  unreal  and  deceptive  time:  we 
seem  to  be  suspended  on  the  brink  of  peace, 
as  if  somehow  the  war  were  over.  Just  like 
that,  done  one  Sunday  night  over  television. 
Yft  lliere  Is  a  special  Irony  here,  for  .since 
the  Tet  offensive  the  war  in  any  real  sense 
lor  us  has  been  over.  Washington,  for  the 
first  time,  I  think,  now  recognizes  the  re- 
silience of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
fact  that  to  a  large  degree  we  have  been 
lighting  the  birth  rate  of  that  country.  What 
I  doubt  is  whether  either  Washington  or 
the  American  people  have  recognized  how 
tough  the  enemy  is  going  to  be,  how  Hanoi 
views  ihe  respective  positions,  how  willing 
and  able  Hanoi  is  going  to  be  to  continue 
the  war.  We  think  it  would  be  magnanimous 
to  let  the  Viet  Cong  sit  at  the  table:  they 
think  the  war  Is  won.  No  easy  settlement  lies 
ahead,  no  partition  at  the  15th  parallel. 
We're  moving  from  one  painful  period  to 
another  equally  painful. 

Like  the  French  before  us.  we  control  the 
ground  we  stand  f^n,  nothing  more.  For  many 
tormented  years  we  have  talked  about  polit- 
ical progress  in  the  South,  but  made  none, 
for  the  political  problems  of  Indochina  are 
insoluble  to  Westerners.  Tlie  dynamism  of  the 
Viet  Cong  has  not  been  depleted  by  our 
enormous  firepower.  At  a  high  price,  we 
created  over  three  painful  years  a  small  and 
fragile  pacification  program.  The  Tet  offen- 
sive destroyed  it.  This  was  no  small,  tem- 
porary defeat,  reversible  by  calling  up  an- 
other squadron  of  tanks.  In  this  very  special 
and  different  war.  it  was  a  defeat  of  con- 
summate magnitude,  for  they  have  extended 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  their  control  over 
the  people  in  rural  areas.  In  those  tiny  vil- 
lages, the  Viet  Cong  have  again  discouraged 
our  Vietnamese  and  encouraged  their  own. 
Viet  Cong  defections  have  fallen  off  sharply. 
Losses  in  the  Tet  offensive  have  already  been 
replaced.  The  Viet  Cong  continue  to  occ\ipy, 
virtually  without  challenge,  villages  you 
never  heard  of,  villages  unmentloned  in  the 
American  papers.  Spread  thin  like  the  French 
before  us.  we  are  poised  at  Khesanh  and 
the  cities  and  the  base  camps,  while  the 
enemy  has  been  sqvieezlng  the  countryside. 
(We  call  Khesanh  a  victory.  I  believe  our 
adversaries  never  intended  to  take  it.  Tlie 
price  was  too  high  for  too  little:  a  prolonged 
attack  there  might  have  united  this  divided 
America  I  But  as  they  squeeze  the  country- 
side, driving  our  Vietnamese  more  and  more 
to  district  towns,  the  VC  will  gather  more 
recruits;  as  they  recruit  more  they  will  be 
able  to  risk  more. 

Despite  the  claims  made  in  Washington 
and  Saigon  that  Tet  was  a  death  rattle,  the 
communists'  Ardennes  offensive,  it  will  be 
easier  henceforth,  not  harder,  for  them  to 
mount  another  similar  offensive.  Tlieir  mili- 
tary intelligence  on  us  will  increase  as  they 
control  more  and  more  of  the  countryside; 
ours  on  them  will  decrease.  We  will  be  con- 
fined— even  with  a  marginal  troop  increase — 
to  base  camfjs  and  isolated  strong  points, 
again  like  the  French  Isefore  us.  The  enemy 
will  come  closer  to  the  mouths  of  these  base 
camps,  laying  ambushes,  planting  mines 
right  outside  them  until  we  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  air  as  a  means  of  travel, 
thus  giving  them  an  even  firmer  grip  on  the 
terrain  and  the  people.  (  "The  enemy."  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap  wrote  16  years  ago,  in  the  first 
war,  "will  pass  slowly  from  the  offensive  to 
the  defensive.  The  blitzkrieg  will  transform 
itself  into  a  war  of  long  duration.  Thus  the 
enemy  will  be  caught  in  a  dilemma:  he  has 


to  drag  out  the  war  in  order  to  win  it  and 
does  not  possess  on  the  other  hand,  the 
psychological  and  political  means  to  fight  a 
long  drawn  out  war.  .  .  .")  Tills  has  hap- 
pened before:  first  to  the  French;  then  in 
late  1963,  when  the  Viet  Cong  took  control 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  without  the  American 
command  In  t;algon  knowing  it  and  with  lew 
shots  fired.  In  those  days  there  was  a  very 
knovledgeable  Catholic  priest  who  led  his 
own  private  army  with  a  good  deal  of  success. 
"Yes."  he  said,  when  I  asked  him  about  the 
ambushes,  "they  have  us  in  the  caves  and 
now  they  want  to  keep  us  there." 

I  mention  this  history  because  It  bears  on 
my  judgment  that  peace  is  not  likely  to 
break  out  this  year,  and  that  Its  achievement 
will  be  far  more  difficult  than  even  the  most 
pessimistic  columnists  appreciate.  The 
enemy  Is  not  only  convinced  that  he  has 
won  the  war;  he  has  the  passion,  the  re- 
sources, and  I  suspect,  the  desire,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  imtll  he  gets  exactly  what  he 
wants.  He  will  come  to  peace  talks  remem- 
bering with  bitterness  what  happened  at 
Geneva  14  years  ago.  We  may  imagine  that 
somehow  we  gave  in  to  the  communists  there 
in  1954.  They  feel  they  were  about  to  take 
the  entire  country,  and  were  cheated  out  of 
It.  They  are  not  about  to  settle  for  very  much 
less;  and,  I  suspect,  given  their  control  of 
the  population,  tney  will  be  willing  to  keep 
the  war  going  until  they  get  what  in  essence 
Is  victory. 

It  has  been  one  of  this  war's  unique  fea- 
tures that  It  has  lent  Itself  to  so  much  official 
self-deception— not  Just  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  for  years.  What  the  Viet  Cong  did 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  In  1962  and 
1963  was  obvious  to  the  peasants  early  in  the 
game  but  did  not  become  apparent  to  the 
Amerlcau  generals  until  very  late  1964. 

The  subletles  of  a  political  war  do  not 
show  up  in  statistics.  For  example,  a  VC  bat- 
talion of  600  attacks  a  South  Vietnamese 
outpost  20  miles  from  Saigon;  It  is  a  tough 
battle,  but  finally  heavy  American  alrpower 
is  called  In;  the  VC  are  driven  off;  200  VC 
and  only  30  of  our  Vietnamese  are  dead.  In 
Saigon  that  night,  a  \ictory  Is  proclaimed: 
tlie  enemy  sustained  very  heavy  losses.  But 
in  the  context  of  a  political  war,  no  victory 
has  been  won.  What  has  been  shown  Is  that 
a  battalion  of  Viet  Cong  can  strike  a  gov- 
ernment post  close  to  Saigon  without  one 
single  pe.asant  warning  the  post:  the  govern- 
ment has  been  shown  to  have  no  real  control 
over  the  population. 

In  the  highly  mobile  desert  warfare  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Israelis,  if  one  side  is 
stronger  than  the  other  it  will  be  obvious 
within  24  hours.  In  the  complex  revolution- 
ary war  of  Vietnam,  if  one  side  is  on  the 
whole  stronger  it  may  rarely  show,  because 
the  weaker  side  (weaker  politically)  controls 
the  airpower,  the  artillery;  it  can  always  take 
the  turf  if  It  makes  the  effort.  Thus,  the  US 
mission  in  Saigon  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  pointing  out  that  the  Tet  offensive  was 
a  psychological  ploy.  What  is  overlooked  Is 
that  a  great  deal  that  the  enemy  does,  and 
does  effectively,  is  invisible  to  Western  eyes. 
The  claim  th.a't  Tet  was  simply  a  propaganda 
maneuver  minimizes  what  they  actually  did, 
and  overrates  much  of  *hat  we  did.  For  the 
past  six  years,  the  VC  have  fought  to  acliieve 
precisely  this — a  powerful  psychological  effect 
on  Vietnamese  people. 

Washington  suffers  less  from  a  credibility 
gap  than  a  reality  gap.  Our  leaders  are  not 
Ijing,  not  distorting  .'■o  as  to  mislead  the 
public  ( that  which  they  distort  for  the  public 
they  have  already  subconsciously  distorted 
for  themselves).  They  tjelieve  what  they  say. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  wrong  and  have  oeen 
wrong  from  the  start.  If  the  war  goes  on 
for  five  more  years  they  will  be  wrong  for 
five  inore  years.  They  understand  neither 
the  war,  nor  the  enemy,  nor  their  allies.  We 
have  been  trapped  by  the  felt  need  to  justify 
our  previous  estimates  of  what  we  and  they 
could  do.  Some  of  my  fr'ends  in  Saigon  used 
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to  complain  bitterly  that  what  Ambassador 
Bunker  said  In  his  private  dinners  with  the 
press  was  what  he  said  In  public.  But  If  Mr. 
Bunker  began  to  doubt,  the  doubt  would 
not  have  remained  private  for  long,  not  with 
communications  as  they  are  Besides,  once 
vou  take  the  first  step  toward  doubt,  the  rest 
follows  as  surely  as  If  ordained.  The  moment 
our  ambassador  began  to  believe  that  cor- 
respondent Peter  Arnett  might  be  right  about 
the  quality  of  the  South  Vietnamese  troope 
(and  thus  Westmoreland  wrong),  the  entire 
commitment  might  crumble  So  happily  for 
the  Washington  reporting  system,  the  am- 
bassador chose  to  believe  Westmoreland. 

Semi-hawkish  reporters  became  semi- 
dovish,  because  of  what  they  see;  whereas 
the  officials,  often  because  they  lack  personal 
experience  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
start  out  semi -hawkish  and  get  more  hawk- 
ish as  they  need  to  Justify  what  they  have 
said. 

There  is  a  pattern  of  official  behavior  one 
can  trace:  X  was  loyal:  he  Joined  the  gov- 
ernment in  1961.  worked  on  Vietnam  pro- 
gramming in  a  time  which  now  seems  light 
years  awav.  when  the  US  had  a  small  com- 
mitment to  help  South  Vietnam  help  Itself 
(moral  for  those  years:  if  you  are  prepared 
to  Join  in  a  small  war  you  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  small  defeat).  By  1963.  X  began 
to  wonder  how  -limited"  the  war  was  to  be 
and  whether  it  was  worth  the  cost.  The  more 
he  looked,  the  more  flaws  he  saw.  but  he 
stayed  loyal  He  simply  tried  to  point  out  the 
flaws  to  his  colleagues.  By  1965.  he  had  con- 
cluded the  whole  enterprise  was  hopeless. 
He  felt  totally  without  influence  and  left  the 
government.  Was  his  place  filled?  Yes.  by  Y. 
who  took  over  the  Job  understanding  the  new 
commitment  and  the  uses  of  massive  power 
In  Vietnam,  and  who  In  accepting  the  new 
position  accepted  al!  the  premises  which 
went  with  It  Exit  Arthdr  Goldberg,  follow- 
ing McNamara.  Richard  Goodwin.  Ted  Sor- 
ensen.  Bill  Moyers.  Roger  Hilsman.  James 
Thomson.  Mike  Forrestal. 

The  slots  that  have  been  vacated  can  now 
be  filled  with  men  who  have  a  stake  in  be- 
lieving the  war  will  be  won.  who  have  said 
publicly  It  will  be  won.  and  who  look  for  evi- 
dence that  they  are  right.  Walt  W.  Rostow 
Is  the  classl:  example:  he  has  been  predict- 
ing the  Imminent  collapse  of  the  Viet  Cong 
since  1965.  when  he  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  It  would  take  only  six  weeks.  He  has 
made  similar  predictions  ever  since.  The  Viet 
Cong  have  not  collapsed,  but  neither  has 
Rostow  If  a  field  official  wants  to  report  to 
Rostow.  he  must  get  the  positive  news  in  first, 
because  Rostow  will  turn  off  once  the  darker 
side  comes  on.  Thus  does  the  team  Insulate 
Itself  from  undermining  doubts,  from  real- 
Itv  And  when  asked  where  they  get  their 
Information,  the  team  answers:  General 
Westmoreland.  And  then  Westmoreland  goes 
too. 

One  of  the  most  Incisive  analyses  of  the 
Second  Indochina  war  I  know  came  in  a  re- 
cent National  Educational  Television  con- 
versation among  four  newsmen.  Peter  Arnett. 
probably  the  most  distinguished  reporter  of 
the  war  ihe  has  won  one  Pulitzer  and  de- 
serves a  second!,  was  asked  to  comment  on 
the  following  statement:  "Ambassador  Bun- 
ker has  said  that  he  bases  much  of  his  opti- 
mism on  statistics — improved  statistics — 
such  as  increased  nvimber  of  enemy  killed. 
lncre;iaed  number  of  VC  defectors.  How  valid 
do  you  think  these  statistics  are  as  indicators 
of  real  progress?" 

Arnett  replied:  'Well  I  really  feel  that 
many  In  the  Administration— and  that's  the 
senior  military  commanders,  are  looking  at 
Vietnam  in  conventional  terms.  General 
Westmoreland  In  other  words  when  he  looks 
at  the  battle  of  Dak  To  at  the  DMZ  sees  It  in 
terms  of  World  War  II.  ...  So  in  Etek  To  for 
example  when  four  regiments  of  enemy  troops 
gathered  around  that  mountain  valley.  Gen- 
er.U  Westmoreland's  analysis  of  the  situation 
was  that  they  were  determined  to  overthrow 


the  Dak  To  area,  control  It.  and  use  It  as 
some  kind  of  supply  base  and  entry  port 
around  the  border.  Others  look  at  it.  J  do 
and  many  officers  in  the  field  look  at  It.  from 
the  point  of  view  that  the  NVA  were  In  that 
region — the  North  Vietnamese  were  there  to 
attract  American  forces  up  and  fight  them 
In  the  hills  which  Is  the  best  possible  battle 
ground  for  them.  Also  they're  Interested  In 
pulling  American  troops  from  the  populated 
area — get  them  away  from  the  pacification 
program  by  moving  them  from  the  people 
thereby  letting  the  communist  guerrillas  go 
back  to  their  people  and  begin  working  them 
again.  ...  If  the  communists  indeed  did  have 
the  objective  that  Westmoreland  thought,  of 
taking  Dak  To^  well,  they  failed  in  their 
objective  and  they  lost  an  estimated,  a  body 
count  of  1.400  dead.  That  means  they  were 
decisively  beaten  and  they  were  driven  back 
into  their  sanctuary,  Cambodia,  therefore  It 
was  a  great  success  for  us.  But  if  you.  look  at 
It  from  the  other  point  of  view,  that  their 
main  objective  was  to  engage  Americans  in 
the  worst  possible  terrain  for  the  Americans, 
fight  them,  get  big  headlines  in  the  United 
States  and  kill  a  lot  and  actually  pay  less  In 
their  own  lives  than  they  would  in  an  open 
area  like  the  Mekong  Delta  or  the  coast,  and 
also  if  they  intended  to  pull  Americans  out 
of  populated  areas  .  .  .  then  they  had  quite 
a  success." 

The  American  military  establishment  in 
Saigon  has  consistently  underestimated  the 
capacity,  the  Intent  and  the  psychology  of 
the  enemy,  and  consistently  overestimated 
the  capacity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Viet- 
namese fighting  on  its  own  side,  believing 
its  own  and  its  allies'  reports  and  statistics. 
never  questioning  too  closely  for  fear  of  what 
It  might  learn.  In  order  to  Justify  its  earlier 
forec.ists,  it  has  systematically  encouraged 
positive  repwrting.  The  best  reporters  In  Viet- 
nam have  spent  at  least  two  years  there  and 
have  assembled  a  dozen  or  so  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  whose  Judgment  they  trust, 
who  have  been  proved  right,  and  who  will,  if 
protected,  speak  candidly.  Military  reporting 
is  very  different;  it  is  inferior  officer  reporting 
to  superior  officer,  statistics  passed  up.  pes- 
simism played  down,  doubts  filtered  out.  little 
evaluation  of  the  source.  Those  officials  who 
have  tried  to  work  independently  and  report 
independently  have  not  found  it  easy.  "You'll 
have  to  tone  down  your  criticism  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army."  one  American  was  told 
about  a  year  ago  by  a  svmpathetic  superior. 
"I  can't  protect  you  any  more." 

Westmoreland  has  been  a  classic  example. 
;  Tall,  handsome,  able:  considered  even  be- 
'^  fore  his  appointment  a  likely  chief  of  staff. 
he  Is  not  someone  to  vrhom  you  send  bad 
news  without  very  careful  consideration. 
Westmoreland  has  been  surrounded  by  con- 
centric circles  of  generals,  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, each  protecting  him  from 
the  negative.  At  briefings,  Westmoreland  had 
little  interest  in  complicated  theories  abotit 
the  social  fabric  of  the  war;  he  was  quickly 
bored  by  any  discussion  of  the  faults  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  but  fascinated  for 
more  than  an  hour  by  a  discussion  of  a  new 
way  of  smoking  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  their 
tunnels.  The  doubters  and  dissenters  eased 
off  for  Westmoreland,  in  order  to  get  a  hear-* 
ing.  Getting  through  to  him  was  not  easy 
He  could  leave  a  briefing  with  a  known  dls- 
--senter  thinkitig  that  even  the  dissenter  icas 
cyptimistic.  He  never  understood  the  Jour- 
nalists' completely  different  evaluation  of  the 
war.  He  was  finally  convinced,  and  said  so 
publicly,  that  there  was  a  cynical  element  In 
the  Saigon  press  crew. 

On  and  on  It  goes.  An  excellent  reporter 
like  R.  W  Apple  of  The  New  York  Times 
writes  a  detailed  story  last  August  on  how  the 
war  has  been  stalemated.  Ambassador  Bunker 
is  annoyed,  tells  Westmoreland  that  he  would 
like  to  see  evidence  of  American  progress  in 
the  last  two  years.  So  the  word  goes  out  to 
every  corps  area,  and  division  staffs  stay  up 
most  of  one  night  grinding  out  evidence  of 


US  accomplishments  (which  exist,  thougli 
whether  this  means  that  the  war  Is  t>eing 
won  is  another  thing) ,  Some  of  the  evidence 
is  flown  to  Saigon  during  the  night  by  Jet 
and,  when  Bunker  walks  into  his  office  the 
next  day  it  is  there,  stacks  of  it.  well- 
organized,  proving  just  what  the  mission 
wanted  to  hear. 

If  there  was  the  rare  South  Vietnamese 
Army  victory.  Westmoreland  would  excitedly 
ask,  was  the'  press  there'',  was  Arnett  there?. 
was  the  Times  there?  More  often  than  not, 
the  answer  would  be  no,  because  the  press 
learned  long  ago  that  you  cover  as  best  you 
can  the  whole,  not  the  isolated  episode.  But 
in  Westmoreland's  eyes,  this  simply  con- 
firmed the  cynicism  of  the  press. 

So  now  we  are  haggling  about  where  to 
meet  the  North  Vietnamese  to  talk  about 
peace  Despite  the  surging  stock  market,  the 
polite  things  some  presidential  candidates 
are  saying  about  the  President,  and  the  con- 
fident murmurs  of  the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  way  will  be  long  and  hard.  And 
one  reason  is  that  those  who  should  be  best 
informed  on  Vietnam  have  been  least  in- 
formed. 


SCULPTURE  EXHIBITION  AT  NORTH 
CAROLINA  GALLERY  FOR  THE 
BLIND  ATTRACTS  APPRECIATIVE 
VISITORS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  North 
Carolina  can  be  rightly  proud  of  its  rich 
tradition  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 
The  North  Carolina  Museum,  at  Raleigh, 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  renowned  cul- 
tural undertakings  in  America,  Anyone 
who  has  visited  the  museum  is  immedi- 
ately aware  of  the  strong  desire  of  North 
Carolinians  to  preserve  beauty  in  many 
forms. 

Two  years  ago.  through  the  generosity 
of  the  MaiT  Duke  Biddle  Foundation, 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  es- 
tablished the  MaiT  Duke  Biddle  Galleiy 
for  the  Blind,  Because  of  the  museum's 
desire  to  make  art  available  to  every- 
bodj',  blind  persons  can  now  enjoy  a 
great  deal  of  the  art  which  the  museum 
offers. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Friday,  May  3, 
1968  published  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled: Sculpture  Exhibition  at  North 
Carolina  Gallery  for  the  Blind  Attracts 
Appreciative  Visitors," 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

iProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1968] 
Sctn-PTtTRE   Exhibition    .kt   North    Carolina 

G,'M.LERY  FOR  THE   BLIND  ATTRACTS  APPRECIA- 
TIVE Visitors 

(By  Milton  Esterowi 
Raleigh,  NC— Marjorie  Bennett  McCune. 
a  soft-spoken,   gray-haired  woman,  recently 
stood  before  a  Berthe  Morlsot  sculpttue  of 
which  she  said  later: 

"I  enjoyed  the  lovely  head  of  the  beautiful 
little  girl  with  a  round,  smiling  face  and  pig- 
tails hanging  down  her  back.  There  was  some- 
thing fresh  and  lovely  about  the  jxiung  face 
that  mv  finsers  could  not  miss." 

Miss  McCune,  who  is  blind,  had  just  visited 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind 
at  the  North  Ca^'rol^na  Museum  of  Art, 

The  gallery  designed  so  that  the  blind  may 
touch  works  of  art.  opened  two  years  ago  and 
is  believed  by  its  originator.  Charles  W,  Stan- 
ford, to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  Mr,  Stanford 
is  its  director  and  is  also  the  museum's  cura- 
tor of  education. 


PLANS    IN    LOS    ANGELES 

Several  museum.';,  including  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Art  Museum,  are  now  consider- 
ing establishing  similar  galleries. 

Tlie  16-by-32  foot  gallery  was  created  with 
a  grant  Irom  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foun- 
dation of  New  York.  Mrs,  Biddle,  who  died  In 
1960,  was  a  daughter  of  BenJ.imln  N.  Duke, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Duke  University, 

Mary  SwUzer.  Commi,':sioner  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  assisted  in  the  gal- 
lery's planning.  Last  month,  the  jrallery  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $25,000  from  the  department 
that  will  enable  it  to  double  its  size. 

Since  its  openins;.  4.0C0  blind  persons  have 
visited  the  gallery,  which  changes  its  exhibi- 
tions—mainly  shows  of  .-sculpture  borrowed 
from  museums,  dealers  and  collectors  acro.ss 
the  country— every  two  month.s 

■The  gallery  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
blind  that  they've  never  had  before."  Mr. 
Stanford  said,  'I  believe  it  has  helped  to  de- 
velop the  blind  person's  powers  of  perception, 
his  knowledge  and  imagination  and  has  given 
him  a  glimpse  into  a  realm  of  civilization 
tliat  before  now  has  been  unavailable  to 
him,"  Mr,  Stanford  is  38  years  old  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University,  where  he 
majored  in  art  history  and  archeology. 

The  gallery  was  bulit  so  that  the  blind  visi- 
tor needs  no  help  at  all  once  he  arrives  at  the 
door.  Instructions  in  Braille  on  how  to  use 
the  gallery  are  attached  to  the  wall  at  the 
entrance.  Also  on  the  wall  is  a  relief  map  of 
the  gallery  with  Braille  labels  Indicating  ex- 
hibition space,  library  and  study  area. 

The  objects  are  displayed  on  a  counter  two 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  from  floor  level,  A 
yuide  rail,  raised  2  inches  above  the  counter, 
directs  the  blind  visitor  through  the  exhibi- 
tion. On  the  inside  of  the  rail  are  Braille 
labels— many  of  them  made  by  blind  stu- 
dents— describing  the  objects 

Tlie  items  are  within  easy  reach  and  the 
blind  visitor  mav  stop  and  hold  them  in  his 
hand.  Since  the' gallery's  opening  no  object 
has  been  damaged.  Mr  .Stanford  said. 
bourdelle  and  nadelman 
The  current  show.  "Portraits  In  Sculpture," 
comprises  53  works,  including  busts  of  Lin- 
coln. Washington,  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
Mark  Twain,  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  Gov,  Dan  K.  Moore  of  North 
Carolina  and  ancient  Egyptian  and  African 
sculpture. 

Also  on  view  are  a  bronze  of  Beethoven  by 
Antoine  Bourdelle  and  works  by  Elie  Nadel- 
man and  Andre  Derain,  Other  shows  have 
included  pieces  by  Rodin,  Daumier.  Degas, 
Malllol,  Henry  Moore  and  Reg  Butler. 

The  gallery  has  a  reference  library  in 
Braille.  The  visitor  also  receives  a  Braille 
catalogue. 

One  recent  visitor  was  John  Lynn  Brow-n. 
a  19-vear-old  student  at  the  Governor  More- 
head  School  for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh. 

"I've  been  here  about  15  times."  he  said. 
'Each  time  T  spend  close  to  an  hour  here.  I 
enjoy  history  and  this  makes  It  more  mean- 
ingful for  me.  When  we  look  at  something 
with  our  hands.  It's  the  same  to  us  as  when 
you  look  lit  something  with  your  eyes.  To  a 
blind  person  there  is  no  difference  at  nil, 

"Tlie  mental  Image  you  retain  is  what  is 
important,  I  could  give  as  realistic  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  piece  as  anyone  else.  A  blind  person 
can  appreciate  art  as  much  as  a  sighted  per- 
son." 

Miss  McCune.  after  running  her  fingers 
over  the  bust  of  Lincoln  by  Daniel  Chester 
French  for  several  minutes,  .^aid: 

I  gained  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the 
man's  appearance,  the  heavy  tousled  hair, 
the  high  cheekbones  and  lined  face,  the  firm 
mouth  and  pointed  -^hln,  the  ample  beard 
and  sideburns — all  were  recognized  by  touch. 
"The  face  impressed  me  as  one  that  was 
-serious  but  kind,  one  which  reflected  the 
burdens    and    grave    responsibilities    of    the 
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President,  For  me  the  sculptor  succeeded  in 
reaching  mv  soul." 

Mr.  Stanford  said  that  no  work  of  art  had 
been  put  on  display  that  does  not  meet  the 
same  high  standrir'.ls  as  required  In  the  mu- 
seum t;al!erieK  f<  r  the  sifthtcd.  All  objects 
are  selected  to  serve  an  esthetic  purpo.-e  as 
well  as  a  teaching  one." 

He  added:  Most  museums,  of  course, 
have  a  policy  of  do  not  touch."  Well,  this 
gallery  lias  become  so  successful  that  many 
of  the  sighted  have  been  coming  In." 


THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  99  years  ago 
Loday  an  important  national  event  was 
scheduled  to  taice  place  at  Promontory 
Summit  In  Utah.  But  99  years  ago  today 
there  was  a  downpour  of  rain  which 
washed  out  the  tracks  in  Weber  Canyon. 
Tlie  rain  continued  the  next  day:  .so  in- 
stead of  today.  May  3,  Friday,  May  10. 
will  ix'  the  99th  anniversary  of  the  diiv- 
ing  of  the  Golden  Spike  and  the  joiiung 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

The  joining  of  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Union  Pacific,  May  10.  1869,  wai  truly 
a  momentous  occasion.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  today  to  realize  just  how  important 
it  wa^.  We  who  are  used  to  supersonic 
jets  and  coa.st-to-coa.st,  non.stop  jet 
flights  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  burdens  of  travel  encountered  by  our 
forefathers. 

The  Mormon  pioneers  who  .settled  in 
Utah  have  left  diaries  which  describe 
how  they  would  start  at  the  break  of 
day,  travel  all  day  long  with  their  ox 
teams  and  wagons  or  hand  carts,  and  at 
dusk  they  could  turn  around  and  still  see 
the  place  from  where  they  started  the 
day's  journey.    -. 

For  our  ancestors  who  struggled  to 
cross  this  continent  to  .settle  in  Utah 
and  California,  and  other  Western  States, 
the  joining  of  the  railroad  meant  the 
end  of  such  tortuous  travel.  Now  the 
speed  and  comfort  of  rail  travel  would 
make  their  journeys  and  the  shipment  of 
their  goods  and  supplies  incredibly  fast 
and  easy  by  comparrson. 

The  99th  anniversary  will  be  marked  in 
Utah,  Friday.  May  10,  by  a  reenactment 
of  the  original  dri\ing  of  the  golden 
spike  at  the  original  site  at  Promontory 
Summit.  This  reenactment  ha.s  been  held 
at  the  original  site  every  year  since  1952 
bv  the  Golden  Spike  As.sociation. 

Next  year  will  be  the  centennial  of 
this  event.  We  have  been  planning  for 
this  celebration  for  many  years,  and  our 
aim  is  to  try  to  make  the  centennial  of 
the  event  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the 
original  happening. 

We  now  have  a  Golden  Spike  Centen- 
nial Celebration  Commission,  created  by 
a  joint  resolution  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  introduce.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  .serves  as  chairman  of  ths 
commission.  Ke  will  represent  the  com- 
mission at  the  99th  celebration  in  Utah. 
Friday. 

Other  members  of  the  commission  in- 
clude the  following  Senators:  Wallace 
F.  Bennett,  my  fellow  Utahan:  Alan 
Bible,  from  Nevada:  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
from  California,  and  myself. 

There  are,  in  addition,  the  following 
Members  of  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 


tives: Mr,  Moss,  from  California;  Mr. 
Brotzman,  from  Colorado:  Mr.  Rogers, 
from  Colorado;  and  Mr.  Burton,  from 
Utah. 

Industry  representatives  on  the  com- 
mission include:  Hobeit  L.  Pierce,  general 
.solicitor,  Southern  Pacific  C;i.;  Francis 
Jo.seph  Melia,  vice  president.  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.;  W.  Ashley  Gray.  Jr.. 
chairman.  Railway  Piogress  In.stitute; 
iuid  R.  R.  Bryant,  general  secretary  and 
treasiuer,  Biotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Enginemen  and  Firemen. 

The  commission  has  letained  a  public 
relations  firm  to  jjiopaie  a  plan  for  the 
celebration.  That  plan  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  commission  and  is  now 
under  con.sideration.  The  commissicfi 
has  established  its  own  public  relations 
committee  which  has  had  .several  meet- 
ings to  di.scuss  plans  to  make  the  event 
of  national  importance. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Hou.se  this 
week  passed  my  bill  authorizing  the  US. 
Mint  to  .strike  a  commemorative  medal. 
Once  the  President  signs  the  bill,  the 
.striking  of  the  medals  will  begin. 

We  want  the  centennial  to  commem- 
orate appropriately  a  historic  event. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  railioads  and  their 
final  meeting  at  Promontory. 

One  of  the  best  informed  persons  on 
the  subject  is  Mrs.  Bernice  Gibbs  Ander- 
son, president  of  the  National  Golden 
Spike  Society.  She  has  written  many 
articles  on  the  subject.  One  in  particular 
deals  with  the  events  surrounding  the 
final  day  and  the  driving  of  the  final 
spike. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  her  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Last  Spike."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  Last  Spike 
(By  Bemlce  Glbbs  Anderson) 
Tlie  "Last  Spike"  which  completed  the 
Transcontinental  Railroad  was  driven  on 
May  10,  1869,  at  Promontory  .Summit.  Box 
Elder  County.  Utah,  A  good  road.  U  83.  leaves 
U.S,  30-South  at  Corlnne  .and  leads  to  the 
Monument  at  Promontory  Summit.  25  miles 
west.  It  is  32  miles  from  Brigham  City,  the 
County  Seat,  and  can  also  be  re.iched  by  way 
of  Trcmonton  and  Blue  Creek  Junction  both 
on  U.S,  30-.South. 

The  monument  marking  the  spot  was 
placed  bv  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
about  1915,  while  the  original  line  around 
the  north  end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  was  ? till 
in  use.  This  old  line  was  removed  in  1042 

Thiokol  Chemical  Company's  plant  is 
about  ten  miles  to  the  northeast.  This  is 
where  the  Minuteman  and  other  space  .ige 
vehicles  were  developed,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  community  of  Prom- 
ontory lies  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Promontory  range  and  to  the  south,  and  a 
few  ranches  are  scattered  through  the  little 
valley  on  top  of  the  range  where  the  Monu- 
ment is  located,  and  to  the  west  at  Ccd,ir 
Springs. 

The  driving  of  the  Golden,  or  Last  spike,  is 
re-enacted  annually  on  May  10th  .-.t  the  orig- 
inal site  by  the  Golden  Spike  Association  of 
Box  Elder  County,  with  the  coopcra-lon  at 
the  Box  Elder  County  Commissioners  and 
various  other  eroups. 

In  1869  the  cercmonv  was  set  for  May  8th. 
But  rain  washed  out  the  Union  Pacific  tracks 
east  of  Ogden  in  Weber  Canyon  ana  the  .spe- 
cial train  bnnglng  Union  Pacific  dignitaries 
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from   Omah.i   to   Promontory   was  stalled   In 
the  downpour  near  Devil's  Gate. 

Central  Pacific's  delegation  arrived  at 
Promontory  on  May  7th.  aboard  the  Stanford 
Special.  Advised  of  the  delay,  they  promptly 
wired  word  to  the  Sacramento  office.  Word 
came  back  that  the  people  in  California  were 
ready  to  celebrate  .  .  .  and  so  they  did.  for 
three  whole  days  and  nights.  Completion  of 
the  Una  meant  that  those  who  had  left  homes 
and  families  to  come  west  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes In  the  gold  fields  and  by  other  endeav- 
ors, could  now  return  to  the  east  by  rail  In 
days  Instead  of  months.  Now  the  long  dan- 
gerous trip  across  the  plains  by  ox  team  or 
stage  coach,  or  by  boat  to  the  west  coast  was 
not  nece:>iary. 

On  the  Promontory,  the  rain  poured  down 
on  the  new  tracks,  the  dismal  railroad  camps 
and  the  Stanford  Special.  Jack  Casement  of 
Union  Pacific  ordered  a  train  to  Promontory 
to'brine  Central  Pacifies  ppople  in  to  Ogden 
where  they  were  entertained  and  taken  on  a 
tour  to  Weber  Canyon.  On  their  return  to 
Promontory,  still  in  the'  rain,  the  Stanford 
Special  withdrew  25  miles  west  to  Monument 
Point,  where  the  steward  went  hunting  and 
brnught  in  a  mess  of  Sase  Hens. 

It  was  said  that  Union  Pacific's  construc- 
tion crews  heard  a  rumor  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning that  the  Central's  workmen  were  plan- 
ning to  extend  their  spur.  laid  temporarily, 
into  a  permanent  siding  in  order  to  claim 
Promontory  as  a  Central  terminal.  Jack  Case- 
ment and  General  Dodge  of  the  U.  P.  rustled 
their  gangs  and  worked  through  the  night 
to  complete  their  own  siding  and  claim  Prom- 
ontory as  Union  Pacific  terminal.  Now  the 
Central's  record  of  ten  miles  of  track  laid  in 
one  day  on  April  28.  did  not  seem  so  bitter 
to  the  Casement  Irish.  This  record,  made  a 
few  days  previously  on  a  stretch  of  line  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  monument  site,  estab- 
lished a  world's  record  that  has  never  been 
broken  in  railroad  building. 

The  weather  improved  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  the  tent  town  of  Promontory  com- 
pleted setting  up  its  establishments  along 
both  sides  of  the  right  of  way.  The  Hell-on- 
Wheels  that  had  dogged  the  workers  of 
Union  Pacific  nearly  all  the  way  from  Omaha 
had  made  Its  lust  camp.  Here  were  the  com- 
pany missionaries,  the  sleeping  tents,  the 
saloons  and  gambling  dens,  the  eating 
houses  and  the  "Soiled  Doves"  as  Beadle 
called  them.  T.ie  Central  had  already  sent 
most  of  its  Chinese  back  along  the  line  to 
the  west.  By  way  of  comparison  the  Central 
allowed  no  sal'-xjns  or  gambling  along  Its 
entire  line  while  the  road  was  being  built. 

The  new  tracks  at  Promontory  Summit  ran 
diagonally  from  Northeast  to  Southwest 
called  "east"  and  "west"  by  the  railroads, 
depending  on  which  general  direction  the 
terminals  of  each  company  lay  The  builders 
of  each  line  had  endeavored  to  be  the  first  to 
reach  the  Salt  Lake  valley  to  secure  this  rich 
trade  territory  and  also  to  acquire  the  huge 
land  grants  and  the  advance  bonds  given  on 
each  ioo  miles  of  railroad.  The  terrific  strug- 
i.e  to  complete  their  lines  as  far  as  possible 
7.- is  intensified  in  the  last  months  of  the 
?r?.^t  race  On  .\pril  9th  they  agreed  to  join 
the  rails  at  Promontory,  and  on  Ap-ll  10th 
Congress  decreed :  "That  the  common  termi- 
nus of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  shall  be  at  or  near  Ogden; 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
shall  build,  and  the  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany shall  pay  for  and  own,  the  railroad 
from  the  terminus  aforesaid  to  Promontory 
Summit,  at  which  point  the  rails  shall  meet 
and  connect  and  form  one  continuous  line." 
In  this  race  225  miles  of  parallel  grades  were 
thrown  up. 

On  mid-morning  of  May  10th,  the  con- 
struction trains  pulled  In,  with  track  and 
ar.^ding  gangs  clinging  to  all  available  space. 
Next  came  other  workers,  riding  the  grading 
nags,  and  residents  of  northern  Utah  and 
southern  Idaho,  in  wagons,  buggies,  surreys 
and    other    conveyances.    Then     came    the 


Stanford  Special,  returning  from  Monument 
Point,  drawn  by  the  Juplter-60.  Engineer 
George  Booth  and  Fireman  R.  A.  Murphy. 
Aboard  were  Gov.  Leland  Stfinford.  Chief 
Justice  Sanderson  of  Oalifomla.  collector 
G.  T.  Gage  of  Nevada,  who  took  the  silver 
spike  back  to  that  state.  Gov.  A.  P.  K.  Safford 
of  Arizona  and  several  others. 

The  delayed  U.  P.  Special  pulled  In  about 
10:30  with  vice  president  T.  C.  Durrant  of 
the  UP.  Sidney  Dillon.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  John  Dlff,  Boston,  direc- 
tor. Major  Gen.  GrenvUle  M.  Dodge,  chief 
engineer.  Gen.  S.  B.  Reed.  Gen.  Superintend- 
ent. Gen.  J.  S.  Casement  and  his  brother, 
Daniel  T.  Casement,  track  laying  contractors. 
A.  P.  Russell,  official  photographer  from  New 
York  and  many  others,  including  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Todd  of  Massachusetts  who  gave  the 
Invocation.  It  was  drawn  by  the  Rogers- 119, 
not  to  be  confused  with  engine  No.  117,  which 
also  seems  to  have  been  on  the  ground.  The 
engineer  was  Sam  Bradford,  and  firemen 
either  David  Lemon  of  Whitehall,  Illinois,  or 
Cyrus  A.  Sweet  of  East  Douglas,  Massachu- 
sett-s.  On  this  train,  also,  were  four  companies 
of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry  in  command  of 
Gen.  Patrick  A.  Connor  from  Camp  Douglas. 
Utah,  enroute  to  the  Presidio  at  San  FYan- 
clsco.  A  second  U.  P  Train  brought  the  Tenth 
Ward  Band  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  many  Utah 
dignitaries.  including  Governor  Charles 
Durkee  of  Utah  Territory.  Bishop  John  Sharp 
and  Col.  Charles  R.  Savage.  William  Jennings. 
Fer.amore  Little.  B.  T.  Burton.  C.  R  Savage 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  F  D.  Richards,  Lorln 
Parr.  C.  W.  West  of  Ogden,  and  Ezra  T. 
Benson  of  Cache  Valley.  Bishop  Sharp 
brought  the  regrets  of  Brlgham  Young, 
.absent  In  Southern  Utah,  and  also  repre- 
sented the  firm  of  Sharp  and  Young,  con- 
tractors, and  the  last  three  represented  the 
firm  of  Benson,  Farr  and  West,  also  contrac- 
tors, all  of  whom  had  charge  of  the  grading 
through  Utah,  being  sub-contractors  on  a 
$2,000,000  contract  made  by  Brlgham  Young 
and  on  which  he  later  had  to  .accept  $1,000,000 
of  the  amount  in  surplus  railroad  equipment 
which  was  used  on  the  Utah  Central  and 
other  Utah  lines. 

A  ypcond  Central  Pacific  train  pulled  In  and 
that  official  party  was  increased  by  Treasurer 
Mark  Hopkins,  engineering  chiefs  Montague 
and  Gray.  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Stro- 
brldge.  and  several  others. 

The  crowd,  which  nvimbered  around  1500, 
was  cleared  from  the  gap  left  between  the  two 
lines,  by  the  military,  who  lined  up  In  double 
column  formation  on  the  western  side  of  the 
track.  Crews  fronl  each  line  laid  the  last  two 
rails  and  Chinese  who  had  been  preparing  the 
roadbed  fojr  the  last  tie.  moved  back.  Super- 
intendent* Reed  of  the  UP.  and  Strobrldge 
of  the  C.  P.  carried  the  laurel  tie  from  the 
Stanford  Special  and  tension  mounted  as  the 
dignitaries  took  their  places.  Some  .speeches 
were  made  and  the  crowd  cheered  the  United 
States,  the  Flag,  the  Pacific  Railway,  the 
financiers,  the  workers,  and  the  surveyors 
who  found  the  path  for  the  rails.  The  bands 
Joined  the  uproar.  Wire  led  from  the  tele- 
graph line  to  a  small  table  holding  the  in- 
struments In  readiness  for  sending  the 
famous  message,  and  auger  holes  had  been 
made  in  the  tie  in  which  to  set  the  spikes. 

Edgar  Mills  as  EmCee  of  Sacramento.  In- 
troduced the  Rev.  Todd  who  gave  a  two  min- 
ute prayer  while  the  nation  spanning  wires 
were  being  cleared  to  Promontory.  J.  W. 
Haines  and  F  .^.  Trltle  each  drove  one  of  the 
iron  spikes.  W.  H.  Nottingham,  president  of 
the  Michigan  South  and  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
also  drove  one.  The  operator  tapped  out  the 
message.  "We  have  got  done  pravlng.  The 
spike  is  about  to  be  presented."  Dr.  Harkness 
pressnted  the  gold  spikes  to  Dr.  Durant.  who 
slid  them  into  their  holes.  Gov.  Safford  gave 
the  .spikes  of  Nevada  and  .Arizona  to  Gov. 
Stanford,  who  also  placed  them.  The  silver 
sledge  was  also  presented.  The  prepared 
speeches,  which  had  already  been  given  to 
the  press,  were  appropriately  renderjed.  The 


silver  sledge  evidently  was  only  to  be  used 
symbolically. 

Now  came  the  momentous  event!  Using 
the  regular  iron  sledge  attached  to  the  tele- 
graph wires  instead  of  the  silver  sledge,  Stan- 
ford swung  at  the  Iron  spike  and  missed, 
hitting  the  rail  Instead.  The  telegrapher 
tapped  out  the  three  dots  signifying  "Done"! 
as  Durant  duplicated  his  feat.  The  time 
was  2:47  p.m  eastern  standard  time  at  Wash- 
ington DC.  actually  12:47  at  Promontory 
by  "Suntime". 

The  crowd  went  wild  as  the  engines  met 
over  the  Junction,  the  firemen  taking  the 
throttles  as  engineers  Bradford  and  Booth 
climbed  out  on  the  engines  holding  bottles 
of  champagne  which  were  smashed  on  the 
pilots  of  the  opposite  engine.s.  the  wine  foam- 
ing over  the  last  tie  and  the  last  rail  and 
the  last  spike!  Pictures  were  taken  of  every- 
thing but  the  actual  driving,  probably  due 
to  the  type  of  slow  lenses  used  by  photog- 
raphers of  that  period. 

The  epic  event  of  ocean  spanning  im- 
portance thrilled  the  world.  Tlie  magnetic 
ball  fixed  on  the  dome  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
at  Washington.  DC.  fell  as  the  wire  hummed. 
At  San  Francisco  the  fire  bell  In  the  city 
hall  tower  pealed  and  200  guns  thundered  a 
salute  from  Fort  Point,  as  cannons,  whistles 
and  bells  Joined  the  uproar  of  thousands.  At 
Omaha  and  New  York  100  guns  boomed,  and 
cheering  throngs  paraded.  The  Liberty  Bell 
spoke  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  parade  four 
miles  long  marched  in  Chicago.  In  Salt  Lake 
City  Mormons  and  Gentiles  overflowed  the 
great  tabernacle,  their  differences  momen- 
tarily forgotten.  In  Ogden  seven  thousand 
people  thronged  into  the  new  tabernacle  to 
listen  to  bands  and  speeches. 

At  Promontory  several  of  the  dignitaries 
were  Invited  to  lightly  tap  the  gold  and  silver 
spikes  before  they  were  removed.  Some  of 
the  military  officers  using  their  sword  hilts 
for  this  purpose.  The  laurel  tie  was  removed 
and  taken  back  to  the  Stanford  car.  and  an 
ordinary  tie  set  in  place.  Strobrldge  and  Reed 
then  drove  an  ordinary  spike  into  it.  Stan- 
ford took  the  Hewes  spike  and  gave  the  other 
one  to  Gen.  Dodge  Durant  having  retired 
to  his  car. 

The  Nevada  spike  was  given  to  G.  T.  Gage 
who  took  It  back  to  that  state  and  the  Ari- 
zona spike  was  given  to  Gov.  Safford.  Both 
are  now  In  the  Stanford  University  Museum 
at  Palo  .^ito,  California,  as  is  the  silver 
headed  sledge.  Some  of  the  newspapers  men- 
tioned spikes  also  from  Idaho  and  Montana. 
The  laurel  tie  was  destroyed  in  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  1906  in  San  Francisco. 

The  spikes  driven  by  Strobrldge  and  Reed 
and  the  redwood  tie  replacing  the  laurel  tie 
were  promptly  appropriated  by  souvenir 
hunters,  along  with  several  replacements. 
Two  rails  were  demolished,  also,  so  It  is 
probable  that  the  Chinese  and  Irish  work- 
men really  Joined  the  lines  after  all. 

During  the  afternoon,  traffic  moved  east 
and  west  as  the  visitors  left.  Promontory, 
having  grown  to  some  thirty  tent  houses 
straggling  on  each  side  of  the  tracks  and 
many  small  tents  dotting  the  sage  covered 
valley,  was  left  to  itself.  The  citizens  in- 
dulged in  a  banquet,  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion, and  a  grand  ball  with  an  uproar  which 
miist  have  startled  the  little  prairie  dogs  hid- 
ing in  their  Tuidsrground  'cities". 

Promontory  continued  to  be  the  junction 
of  the  two  lines  until  November  1869.  when 
Ogden  b3came  the  terminal.  However  a  con- 
siderable population  was  needed  here  for 
many  years  and  Promontory  deserves  a  chap- 
ter of  its  own. 
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OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
from  March  28  through  March  31.  1968. 
the  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Law 
and  the  American  Assembly  of  Columbia 


University  co.sF>onsored  the  Mid-America 
meeting  on  "The  Ombudsman." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  assembly 
meeting,  a  statement  representing  gen- 
eral agreement  between  participants  was 
issued.  The  statement  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  i-eport  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Ombudsman 
(Report  of  the  Mld-.\merlca  Assembly  spon- 
sored   by    St.    Louis    University    School    of 
Law  and  the  American  Assembly.  Columbia 
University.  Mar.  28-31,  1968) 
(Note.     At   the   close  of  their  discussions 
the  participants  in  the  Mld-Amerlca  Assem- 
bly on  The  Ombudsjnan  reviewed  as  a  group 
the  following  statement.  The  statement  rep- 
resents general  agreement:   however,  no  one 
was  a.sked   to  sign   it.  and  It  should   not  be 
assumed   that  every   participant   necessarily 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation.) 

THE    PROBLEM 

The  present-day  American  has  ever-in- 
creasing contacts  with  government  at  all 
levels  The  contacts  are  sometimes  unsatis- 
factory, and  complaints  are  presented  with 
great  regularity. 

The  doctrine  that  government  exists  to 
serve  the  people  is  fundamental  to  American 
political  theory.  It  is  important  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  principle  that  citizens  have 
the  means  for  protesting  against  govern- 
mental action  or  inaction  which  operates 
unfairly   or   prejudicially   toward   them. 

EXISTING    MEANS    OF    PROrESSING    COMPLAINTS 

1.  The  media  of  mass  commtinication 
The  press  has  had  an  historic  role  in  pro- 
tecting individuals  who  have  dealings  with 
government,  and  newer  media  have  come  to 
share  this  role  to  a  degree.  The  media  have 
the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the 
governmental  structure  and  have  a  tradition 
of  mistrust  of  government.  The  threat  of 
advftrse  publicity  Is  a  powerful  one.  for  gov- 
ernment officials  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  complaints  of  newsmen. 

The  media,  however,  have  their  limita- 
tions. The  very  independence  which  facili- 
tates challenge  to  poverment  agencies  also 
has  its  disadvantages.  A  newspaper  or  a 
brnadcastlng  station  Is  essentially  a  private 
enterprise  which  may  reflect  the  Interests 
and  prejudices  of  Its  proprietors.  Also,  be- 
cause of  economic  considerations,  the  press 
sometimes  restrains  itself  from  looking  into 
areas  that  require  investigation.  Penetrating 
inquiry  and  follow-up  are  often  hindered  by 
staff  nmitations.  The  media,  however,  are 
\governed  by  a  sense  of  newsworthlness. 
)rhey  may  launch  inquiries,  only  to  abandon 
or  de-emphasize  them  in  favor  of  items  of 
more  current  interest. 

2.  Tlic  courts 
American  courts  have  exercised  control 
over  legislative,  executive  and  administra- 
tive actions  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
judiciary  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Americans  who  m-  to  contain  governmental 
action  within  proper  bounds  necessarily  look 
to  the  judicial  system. 

Yet  it  Is  apparent  that  judicial  remedies 
furnish  an  incomplete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  citizen  grievances  and  complaints. 
A  court  acts  only  on  the  cases  that  are 
brought  before  it.  Litigants  seldom  can  pro- 
ceed effectively  without  the  services  of  law- 
yers, which  many  cannot  afford.  Even  those 
able  to  pay  counsel  may  have  problems  with 
government  agencies  In  which  the  rights  ap- 
pear clear  but  which  do  not  have  dollar 
value  sufficient  to  justify  legal  proceedings. 
Many   courts,    moreover,   cannot   dispose   of 


their  judicial   business  within  a  reasonable 
time.  ,     , 

A  grand  jury  may  sometimes  proceed  ef- 
fectively against  oppressive  or  unlawful  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  administrators.  How- 
ever, some  factors  limiting  effectiveness  of 
the  grand  jury  are:  lack  of  continuity  <ind 
expertise,  limited  authority,  and  excessive 
dependence  on  prosecuting  .attorneys.  It  Is 
unusual  for  a  grand  jury  to  initiate  inde- 
pendent inve.stlgatlons. 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  the  judicial  system  In  profctlng 
individual  rights.  Legal  aid  can  be  provided 
for  those  who  have  no  means  of  hiring  their 
own  lawyers  to  protect  Important  rights. 
Those  who  are  successful  in  challenging  gov- 
ernment agencies  might  be  reimbursed  for 
their  own  expenses  (which  Is  almost  never 
done  at  the  present  time).  Even  with  these 
measures,  however,  much  of  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  citizens'  complaints  lies  out- 
side of  the  Judicial  system. 

Many  complaints,  for  example,  deal  with 
government  action  which  Is  within  the  letter 
of  the  law  but  which  may  still  be  unfeeling 
or  unnecessarily  rigid.  The  courts  show  great 
deference  to  the  administrative  agencies  and 
sustain  their  actions  which  are  not  clearly 
unlawful  Citizens  may  need  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  discretionary  aspects  of  gov- 
ernment action  which  courts  cannot  give. 
3.  Internal  Processiiig  of  Grievances 
Where  an  agency,  following  investigation 
of  a  complaint,  finds  that  its  action  was  Jus- 
tified, the  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  prompt  ex- 
planation and  to  advice  as  to  the  method  for 
seeking  relief.  Some  agencies  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  courtesy,  fairness  and  thoroughness 
in  receiving  and  processing  citizens'  com- 
plaints, while  the  practices  of  others  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  members  of  the  public,  however,  may 
not  have  confidence  in  self-policing  by  agen- 
cies. If  a  complaint  Is  ultimately  referred  to 
the  person  whose  action  is  being  protested, 
there  can  be  little  expectation  of  redress. 
This  lack  of  confidence  Is  all  the  more  likely 
when  the  agency's  work  Is  necessarily  un- 
pleasant to  many  citizens,  as  is  the  case  with 
police  and  tax-collecting  agencies.  There  is 
also  understandable  fear  of  retaliation  if  the 
complainant  has  frequent  dealings  with  the 
agency. 

Where  complaints  go  to  the  agency  In- 
volved, there  may  be  problems  of  politics. 
There  may  be  suspicion  that  all  citizens  do 
not  receive  equal  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  agency,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  the  intervention  of  one  who  reputedly 
has  political  influence. 

4.  The  role  of  the  legislator 
Legislators  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels 
have  traditionally  concerned  themselves  with 
the  problems  of  their  constituents  in  dealing 
with  the  executive  and  administrative  agen- 
cies of  government.  In  addition  to  voting  on 
bills,  the  legislator  Is  expected  to  be  the 
representative  of  his  people  before  agencies 
of  the  government.  In  this  respect,  he  af- 
fords an  important  humanizing  function. 

Legislators  have  often  been  of  great  assist - 
ajice  to  their  constituents  In  the  handling 
of  complaints.  As  complaints  increase  In 
number  a.nd  complexity,  however,  legislative 
casework  appears  as  only  a  partial  solution. 
The  legislator  seldom  has  the  time  or  the 
staff  to  give  detailed  attention  to  individual 
items.  He  may  simply  refer  a  complaint  to  the 
agency  Involved,  and  this  will  then  present 
the  .^.elf-p>oUclng  situation  with  disadvan- 
tages as  discussed  above.  A  legislator's  effec- 
tiveness may  vary  with  his  experience  and 
prominence.  Although  legislators  normally 
receive  and  handle  complaints  of  all  their 
constituents,  a  citizen  may  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  casework  of  one  he  has  con- 
sistently opposed. 

Leelslatlve  handling  of  complaints  might 
be    improved    by    providing    additional    and 


more  efficient  staff  assistance,  but  iierc  there 
is  a  dis.idvanlnge  of  increasing  the  distance 
between   the  citizen   nnd  his  represenlHtlve. 
There  Is  a  danger  that   this  may  reproduce 
some  of  the  very   problenas  of  tnireaurcr.icy 
for  which  legislative  casework  is  Intended  io 
be  u  corrective.  PurVhermnre.  It  docs  not  seem 
realistic   to  expect   Uie   legislator   to   handle 
the  ever-Increasing  volume  of  complalnus 
.':.  Other  agenr.rs 
Clergymen,  social  and  community  workers, 
ixilltlclans,     lawyers,    service     organizations, 
and    ttther'!    have    frequently    helped    people 
with    compJalnts.   Their   asslstancp    Is    oflrn 
valuable,  but  has  wide  variation  In  effectl-.e- 
ness. 


DrMONSTRATED  NEED  >OR  THE  •OMHITUSMAN  ' 

There  was  consensus  that  an  Indepeiuicnt 
office  tor  the  receiving  and  processing  of 
complaints  about  governmental  action  or 
inaction  could  be  of  great  value  The  word 
•Ombudsni..n'  has  l;>und  its  way  into  Uie 
BnglLsh  1  manage  and.  a'tliough  Its  U!5P  is  ntit 
without  problems.  U  appears  to  be  an  appn.- 
prlate  descriptive  term  for  the  officer  iK>r- 
formlng  the  lumnlons  ju.M  described. 

Possible  advant.tges  of  an  Ombudsman  are 
;..s  follows:  111  famlli.irUy  with  government 
in  its  several  aspects  and  skill  In  dealing 
witli  government  <;fficlals  and  employees:  i2» 
Independence,  both  of  the  Incumbent  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  general  ixDllllcnl 
process:  (3i  accessibility  to  the  members  of 
the  public  so  that  they  may  pre.scnt  coni- 
plaints  m  confidence  and  without  tear  of  re- 
prLsal;  (4»  a  reputation  lor  efficiency.  In- 
tegrity, and  impartiality;  i5)  the  manlfestn- 
tlon  to  the  public  of  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  every  individual,  .so  that  he  receives 
the  consideration  he  deserves  in  his  buslnes.s 
with  the  government:  (6)  the  priivislon  ol  a 
safety  valve  or  catharsis  for  irremediable 
complaints:  (7)  Identification  of  recurring 
patterns  of  complaints  indicating  the  need 
for  remedial  action. 

The  Ombudsman  should  not  l)e  Imilted 
to  the  handling  uJ  the  complaints  which  are 
brought  to  him  He  should  have  the  aiilli.-r- 
ity  to  initiate  investigations  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  Ju.st  grounds 
for  public  complaint  Many  people  are  un- 
informed about  iRcllilles  for  receiving  com- 
plaints, or  are  unable  ur  afraid  to  present 
their  own  complaints  Those  In  dlsadvhn- 
laged  circumstances,  in  particular,  are  often 
unable  to  present  their  own  problems  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  effective  .Lsslstance 
The  very  contemplation  of  the  Ombuds- 
man's office  shows  the  need  fcr  a  person 
of  great  insight  and  ability.  Tho^e  who  argue 
for  self-policing  may  say  that  only  one  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  agency  work  is 
able  to  deal  with  complaints  in  a  wav  which 
is  fair  to  the  individual  and  to  the  general 
public.  At  times,  however,  nn  intelligent  and 
experienced  outsider  \ersed  in  administra- 
tive methods  may  be  able  to  make  sugges- 
tions which  are  helpful  to  an  agency  which 
has  become  steeped  in  its  own  procedtires 
The  office  of  Ombudsman  could  provide  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  self-policing 
process. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  size  of  the 
Ombudsman  operation.  The  Ombudsman  of 
tradition  is  a  single  Individual  No  such  in- 
dividual could  possibly  function  in  a  govern- 
ment of  any  size  without  assistance.  The 
office  would  "serve  little  purpose  and  would 
quickly  lose  pubUc  confidence  if  It  had  so 
much  vrork  that  complaints  were  not  han- 
dled with  reasonable  dispatch.  Yet.  as  with 
the  legislator.  If  the  staff  becomes  too  large, 
the  problems  Inherent  In  a  bureaucracy  mav 
appear.  There  Is  a  dilemma  of  size  with  no 
complete  solution. 

The  Ombudsman's  efforts  should  he  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  existing  methods 
of  redress  of  complaints,  as  listed  above  Each 
of  these  techniques  has  its  proper  sphere 
for  which  tt.ere  Is  no  adequate  substitute. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  ESTABLISHING  THE  OMBUDSMAN 

/  Problems  in  initiating  the  office 

The  need  for  an  Ombudsman  can  be  sensed 
at  all  levels — federal,  state  and  lucal.  There 
wa-s  a  preference  for  beginning  with  a  project 
at  the  local  level.  In  order  to  present  a  fair 
test,  the  office  should  not  be  confronted  with 
overwhelming  problems  and  responsibilities 
from  its  very  Inception,  A  trial  at  one  place, 
however,  would  not  necessarily  preclude  a 
trial  elsewhere. 

There  was  some  interest  in  a  federal 
Ombudsman  project  for  a  particular  state,  as 
an  experimental  matter.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri seemed  to  be  one  of  several  appropri- 
ate choices. 

The  trial  should  not  be  for  a  specifically 
limited  period,  for  this  might  weaken  the 
effectiveness  and  prestige  of  the  office  Simul- 
taneous programs  in  several  locations,  with 
no  definite  time  limits,  would  be  highly 
desirable, 

2.  Appdntvient  and  qualifications 

Ail  discussion  indicated  that  the  Ombuds- 
man would  have  to  be  a  very  exceptional 
person,  both  in  his  ijackground  and  in  his 
personal  qualities.  It  is  desirable  that  he  be 
conversant  with  the  processes  of  law  and  gov- 
ernment, but  he  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  initial- selection  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate r«sp>oaslbility  of  the  legislative  author- 
ay  of  the  area.  The  compensation  would  have 
to  be  sufficient  to  attract  a  person  of  great 
.ibility. 

The  Ombudsman  should  have  a  term  ex- 
tending over  a  number  of  years  and  should 
have  protection  against  capricious  removal 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Tlie  term 
should  not  end  at  the  same  time  as  those 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  officials  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction.  There  should  be  .i  pre- 
scribed retirement  age. 

J,  Jurisdiction 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ombudsman  should  not 
include  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  government.  The  duties  of  the  office  should 
be  defined  by  law, 

4,  Office  organiiation  and  operation 

The  incumber  t  should  be  afforded  broad 
discretion  in  establishing  and  organizing  the 
afflce.  Much  experimentation  will  be  necessary 
at  the  outset  in  the  structuring  of  the  of- 
fice The  legislative  authority  must  provide 
funds  adequate  to  permit  the  office  to  do 
Its  work. 

Experience  indicates  that  many  com- 
plaints may  be  expected  over  which  the 
office  has  no  Jurisdiction,  The  complainants 
should  not  be  simply  turned  away,  but 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  agency. 

The  office  will  normally  refer  people  to  an 
operating  agency  if  that  agency  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  matter  it- 
self. The  Ombudsman  should  generally  be 
available  only  where  the  citizen  and  the 
government  agency  have  been  unable  to  reach 
an  understanding. 

Where  a  proper  complaint  within  the  Om- 
budsman's Jurisdiction  is  received,  it  should 
be  processed  quickly  and  thoroughly.  The 
citizen  should,  if  possible,  have  access  to  the 
Ombudsman  himself.  A  screening  process  Is 
necessary,  however,  so  that  the  Ombudsman 
will  be  able  to  focus  on  complaints  which 
ihould  have  his  personal  attention.  But  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  develop  a  bureauc- 
racy which  would  eliminate  the  humanizing 
factor  of  the  office. 

5.  Powers 

It  is  essential  that  the  Ombudsman  have 
iccess  to  agency  files  and  that  he  have  sub- 
pena  power  over  witne."ses  and  documents. 
Officers  and  employees  who  fail  to  cooperate 
with  the  Ombudsman  should  be  subject  to 
discipline  or  discharge. 

The  Ombudsman  should  have  the  power 
•.0  m.ike  recommendations  but  not  to  over- 


rule administrative  decisions.  He  normally 
should  proceed  within  the  agency  concerned. 
If  the  problem  is  not  solved  there,  a  report 
should  be  made  to  the  superior  administra- 
tive authority.  In  some  cases,  the  Ombuds- 
man may  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  prosecuting  auihorliles. 

The  ultimate  recourse  is  through  public- 
ity, by  reporting  to  tlie  legislature  and  by 
release  of  information  to  the  news  media. 
The  authority  to  make  public  disclosure  is 
Important,  but  it  should  be  exerci-sed  only 
after  careful  consideration  and  with  due  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

At  times  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  administrative  agency  and 
the  Ombudsman,  in  which  each  side  main- 
tains lis  position  with  sincerity.  Agency  per- 
sonnel should  not  be  subject  to  retaliation 
for  taking  a  position  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Ombudsman. 

The  Ombudsman  should  make  periodic 
refjorts  to  the  appointing  autliority.  These 
reports  should  contain  recomendations  for 
the  appropriate  legislative  action,  the  need 
for  whicli  has  been  indicated  by  cases  he  has 
handled. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    THE    OMBUDSMAN'S    FUNCTION 

As  hiis  been  said  e.irlier.  the  Ombudsman's 
office  would  not  displace  existing  avenues  of 
redress,  but  rather  would  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  of  some  of  their  dem- 
onstrated inadequacies.  The  restricted  scope 
of  the  Ombudsman's  function  .should  be 
publicized,  and  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  of  needs  which  will  remain  even  when 
the  Ombudsman  is  established, 

f  1.  Legal  aid 

The  Ombudsman  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
legal  aid  program.  The  theory  behind  free 
legal  aid  is  that  any  citizen  should  be  en- 
titled to  Judicial  determination  of  issues  in 
which  he  has  a  legally  demonstrable  interest. 
He  should  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  own  lawyer,  whose  responsi- 
bility is  to  him  alone. 

2,  "Little  Hoover  Commission" 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Ombuds- 
man would  be  a  substitute  for  "Little  Hoover 
Commissions"  He  would  have  no  responsibil- 
ity for  recommending  overall  reorganization 
of  agencies, 

f.    Offices   of   Information    and   Referral 

The  public  information  function  is  Im- 
portant in  modern  government.  This  is  so,  at 
least  partially,  by  reason  of  the  very  size 
and  complexity  of  the  modem  governmental 
structure. 

It,  may  be  expected  that  the  Ombudsman's 
office  will  have  to  perform  a  public  informa- 
tion function.  Many  people  will  not  find  their 
way  to  the  appropriate  agency  simply  be- 
cause they  lack  information  about  where 
they  should  go.  The  Ombudsman  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  operate  a  referral  svsiem. 

The  Ombudsman  is  not  a  public  informa- 
tion officer  nor  is  he  a  substitute  for  such 
a  per.son.  His  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
such  that  he  should  not  spend  an  inordinate 
amoimt  of  time  on  public  information  work, 

CONCLUSION 

With  all  the  problems  of  working  out  the 
specific  details  indicated  above,  there  is  a 
strong  consensus  that  there  is  need  for  prag- 
matic experimentation  with  the  Office  of 
Ombiid.sman  in  the  American  context. 


REESTABLISH  THE  "E"  AWARDS 

Ml-,  BAYH.  Mr.,  President,  during  the 
Second  World  War,  our  counti-j'  honoi-ed 
thousands  of  businesses  and  industries 
for  their  contributions  to  the  war  effort. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  "E"  Awards 
were  presented  by  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  that  handsome 
triangular   flags   featmed   a   block   "E" 


were  flown  from  flagstaffs  fiom  coast  to 
coast. 

The  fact  that  the  US,  Government  no 
longer  authorizes  an  award  symbolizing 
military-industrial  cooperation  was 
bi'ought  to  my  attention  recently  when 
I  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  suitable  lecognition  for 
an  Indianapolis  company  for  its  contri- 
bution to  the  country's  war  and  space 
efforts. 

The  company  to  which  I  refer  is 
Thomas  &  Skinner,  a  65-year-old  cor- 
poration whicii  is  reported  to  be  not  only 
the  country'.s  first  but  also  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  permanent 
magnets,  upon  which  our  sophisticated 
communications  systems  and  space  ef- 
forts are  veiy  dependent. 

About  a  year  atjo  Thomas  &  Skinner's 
i-esearch  and  development  people  per- 
fected a  new  matjnctic  alloy  which  i."^ 
reported  to  be  twice  as  effective,  pound 
for  pound,  as  any  known  alloy.  Named 
Columax  9.  this  new  alloy  is  now  bein^ 
used  in  place  of  platinum  cobalt  which 
heretofore  has  provided  the  magnetic 
enei'gy  of  many  of  our  country's  .^pace 
vehicles.  Besides  the  increased  effective- 
ness of  this  new  alley,  which  takes  con- 
.sidei'ably  less  space,  it  will  save  our  de- 
fense effort  millions  of  dollars,  A  major 
defense  contractor,  which  builds  mat;- 
netrons  for  the  U  S,  Government  to  be 
used  in  sophi.sticated  electronic  system,s 
used  for  national  defense,  has  indicated 
that  the  Columax  9  masnet  would  .satis- 
factorily replace  the  former  platinum 
magnet  with  savin.cs  up  to  95  percent. 

It  .seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
American  business  or  industiT  which,  on 
its  own  initiative  and  with  its  own  re- 
.search  funds,  makes  this  kind  of  a  con- 
tribution to  our  defense  effort,  should  be 
accorded  proper  recof;nition  by  govern- 
mental authoi'ities. 

The  traditional  inuenuity  and  the 
competitive  spirit  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  to  meet  our  defense 
needs  helped  make  this  countn-  great 
and  strong.  The  veiy  least  the  Nation 
can  do  is  provide  some  tan.gible  public 
acclaim  for  this  kind  of  cooperative 
effort.  Accordingly.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  ought  to 
seriously  consider  reestablishing  an 
award  similar  to  the  "E"  award.  If  I 
recall  coiTectly,  the  "E"'  stood  for  ex- 
cellence, but  it  could  refer  also  to  energy, 
effort,  and  enthusiasm,  qualities  for 
which  any  countr>'  has  abundant  need. 


INDUSTRIAL  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 

Mr.  CLT^TIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  speaking  on  a  number  of  occasions 
about  legislation  by  administrative  edict 
and  particularly  about  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's ruling  to  eliminate  the  tax 
exemption  on  industrial-type  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  State  and  local  units  of 
government.  I.  now,  have  a  copy  of  a 
minority  report  of  the  Municipal  Indus- 
trial Finance  Committee  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Investm°nt  Bankers  Association  of 
Amei-ica  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W, 
Va.,  this  morning.  This  report  goes  into 
considerable  detail  about  the  matters  I 
have  been  discussing  before  the  Senate, 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  report 
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illustrates  how  the  Tieasui-y  Department 
has  been  working  with  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, not  i-eally  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  membeis  of  that  asso- 
ciation, and  with  a  small  group  of  na- 
tional labor  leaders,  again  not  really 
representative  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  labor  imions  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  eliminate  the  tax  ex- 
emption on  these  bonds  without  an  act 
of  Congress. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  this 
attempt  by  administi'ative  decree  to  take 
legislative  action  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  a  severe  blow  to  State 
and  local  governments  throughout  the 
United  States,  depriving  them  of  the 
major  source  of  financing  to  meet  many 
of  their  governmental  and  quasi-govei-n- 
mental  needs. 

I  would  point  out  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  this  type  of  action  by  the 
administrative  bianch  of  the  Federal 
Government  continues,  without  any 
doubt  the  States,  counties,  and  munici- 
palities of  the  United  States  will  become 
vas.sals  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Curtis  amendment,  which  would 
prevent  the  Tieasuiy  Department's  ac- 
tion from  taking  effect  and  would  pre- 
serve to  the  Congress  the  light  to  legis- 
late in  the  all-important  tax  field,  is  still 
pending  at  the  moment  before  a  joint 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee 
considering  the  excise  tax  extension  bill. 
I  hereby  ask  i)ermission  to  place  the  mi- 
noi'ity  report  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  Municipal  Industrial  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee 
to  examine  it  in  detail  before  they  take 
final  action  on  the  industrial  bond 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Minority  Report  of  the  Municipal  Indus- 
trial Finance  Committee  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America.  May  8.  1968 
This  Minority  Report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  of  America 
I  "IBA"!  in  dissent  from  the  Majority  Report 
presented  May  8.  1968  by  the  Municipal  In- 
dustrial Financing  Committee  ("the  Com- 
mittee") to  the  Board  of  Governors,  The 
Minority  slates  that  ,said  Majority  Report 
represents  a  continuation  of  arbitrary  and 
unilateral  actions  by  the  Committee,  actions 
which  we  believe  do  not  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  IBA,  More  Importantly,  we  sub- 
mit that  the  Majority,  in  Its  blind  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  industrial  revenue  bond 
linanclng.  has  allied  the  Committee  with 
powerful  forces  historically  Inimical  to  in- 
vestment banking:  and  further,  that  should 
the  tax  exemption  privilege  be  removed  from 
industrial  revenue  bonds,  either  by  Congres- 
,sional  or  Administrative  action,  the  Commit- 
tee must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  ero- 
sion and  potential  destruction  of  the  tax- 
exempt  industry — and  with  it.  the  last  rem- 
nant of  financial  independence  for  all  Local 
Government,  We  urge  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  Municipal  Securities  Committee 
and  the  Majority  ot  the  Municipal  Industrial 
Financing  Committee  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion and  energy  upon  the  \ital  necessity  of 
preserving  this  independence.  We  offer  the 
following  resume  in  stibstantiatlon  of  the 
:ibove   allegations: 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  well  aware  that 
the    Committee,    since    Its    formation,    has 


been  aliriost  totally  comprised  of  those  >ni- 
alterably  opix)sed  to  ind'.islrl:il  revenue  bond 
financing.  Thus,  the  Committee  it.self  has 
never  been  an  objective  vehicle  for  an  open- 
minded,  thorough  exainlnnllon  of  Industrial 
revenue  bond  financing.  In  its  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
and  Members  of  Congress,  the  Committee, 
acting  In  concert  with  IBA  officials,  has  pur- 
ported to  represent  a  majority  viewpoint  of 
IBA.  Tlirough  various  reportings  in  national 
financial  journals,  the  Committees  activities 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that  IBA  op- 
fKXses  industrial  revenue  bond  financing.  We 
submit  that  the  majority  sentiment  within 
IBA  h:ts  never  been  determined. 

During  a  meeting  and  forum  discussion  of 
the  Municipal  Securities  Committee  at  the 
IBA  Convention.  November  29.  1967.  thr  sug- 
gestion was  offered  from  the  floor  th.it  IB.K 
officials  begin  a  study  to  determine  a  mean- 
ingful and  leasible  approach  to  polling  IBA 
member  firms  as  to  their  individuiii  posi- 
tions, for  or  .against,  industrial  revenuf  bond 
financing.  As  examples,  IBA  could  have 
looked  to  polls  Uiken  by  the  Municipal 
Forum  of  New  York  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
Group  of  IBA.  It  is  significant  that  not  only 
were  both  votes  heavily  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing industrial  revenue  bond  finan*lii7.  but 
also  that  the  geographic  location  ot  tx)th 
groups  clearly  refuted  the  off-repeated 
charge  that  industrial  reveiuie  bond  financ- 
ing is  sectionally  influenced.  Despite  the  evi- 
dent support  for  a  polling  of  IH.\  member- 
ship, such  action  was  never  initiated.  Mi- 
nority asks  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
again  consider  such  a  poll  ;is  an  equit-iible 
approach  for  determining  the  majority  sen- 
timent of   IBA   on   this   import.int  question. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  has  continued 
its  Wiishlngton  activities,  in  .several  insuuices 
without  informing  all  Committee  members. 
The  Incongruous  nature  of  such  activities  is 
best  exemplified  by  an  excerpt  from  the  April 
4.  1968.  Memorandum  distributed  to  Com- 
mittee members  by  the  Co-Chairmen,  Re- 
ferring to  the  proposed  regulations  dealing 
with  industrial  revenue  bonds  published  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  on 
March  23.   1968.   the  Co-Cliairmen   reported: 

"Your  Co-chairmen  and  the  IBA  staff  at 
this  point  were  given  an  advance  copy  of  the 
Treasury  regulations  and  were  in  the  initial 
stages  of  preparing  suggestions  when  the 
.Senate  Finance  Committee  approved  by  a 
voice  vote  an  amendment  by  Senator  Carl 
Curtis  to  the  Excise  Tax  Bill.  Tills  provision 
states  that  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings  regarding  industrial  revenue 
bonds  could  only  be  overturned  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

"At  this  point  our  staff  and  the  AFL-CIO 
combined  forces  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment After  a  poll  ol  the  Senate.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  an  effort  to  strike  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Curtis  would  be 
unsuccessful  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Ac-  ^ 
cordingly,  it  was  dacided  that  the  RibicolT'' 
.Amendment  should  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Bill,  It  was  determined  that  tliere 
was  significant  sentiment  that  the  Treasury 
liad  overstepped  the  limits  of  their  authority 
but,  nevertheless,  the  concern  as  to  munici- 
pal industrial  bonds  was  significant.  It  was 
believed  at  this  time  that  the  Curtis  rider 
would  be  approved  by  a  block  vote  with  all 
the  other  committee  amendments  and.  ac- 
cordingly, no  official  vote  be  taken.  However, 
strategists  on  the  other  side  called  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Curtis  Amendment  and 
the  Senate  approved  the  Curtis  .Amendment 
51  to  32.  Two  days  later  Senator  Ribicoff. 
along  with  Senators  Percy  of  Illinois.  Murphy 
of  California.  Nelson  and  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin. Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  co-sponsored  the  original 
Ribicoff  Amendment  which  called  for  an 
August  1st  cutoff  date.  However,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts-stated  that   he  and  Senator  Kennedv 


would  like  to  vote  for  tlie  Ribicoff  .Amend- 
ment but  the  state  of  Massachiisetts  needed 
until  the  end  of  the  year  to  get  through  sev- 
eral large  deals  which  were  pending  due  to 
the  fact  their  state  had  Just  passed  enabling 
legislation.  The  Ribicoff  Amendment  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  50  to  32  and  if  passed 
bv  the  House  would  go  into  cffcrt  December 
31,    1968, •■ 

We  submit  that  In  allying  themselves  with 
Treasury  and  Organized  Labor,  the  Com- 
mittee and  IBA  officials  have  apparently 
chosen  to  ignore  the  cogent  rebuttals,  offered 
by  leaders  within  their  own  industry^  to  ar- 
guments advanced  by  Treasury  and  Labor. 
Commenting  on  Treasury's  "lo.ss  of  revenue" 
thesis,  the  Advistiry  Oommi.sslon  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  (Report  A-18,  June 
1963),   said: 

The  government's  revenue  loss  from  the 
Issuance  of  tax  exempt  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  is  partially  offset,  it  should  be 
noted,  by  the  revenue  gain  resulting  ir<'m 
the  fact  that  the  private  business  cnterpri.se 
which  receives  the  Ijenetits  of  the  \n\  exempt 
borrowing  tlirough  lower  rental  ch.jrges  Is  a 
taxable  entity.  To  the  extent  that  tax  exempt 
financing  (and  other  subsldle.'-  provided  by 
.state  or  local  government)  Increases  the 
business  firm's  taxable  net  income,  its  Ped- 
tral  lax  liability  is  incrca.sed.  In  thi.s  respect 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  Indu.ilrlal  develop- 
ment bond  differs  from  that  of  municipal 
bonds  generally. 

The  overall  increase  in  economic  activity 
resulting  from  major  capital  expenditures 
and  the  parallel  generation  of  \a\  reventies 
at  the  Local.  .State  and  Federal  levels  has 
consistently  iieen  disregarded  by  Treasury 
and  the  Committee 

Organized  Labor  spokesm'-n  v.'ere  quoted 
in  the  August  26.  1966  edition  of  Dusinexs 
Wcrk  as  launching  an  all-out  lobbyUig  effort 
against  industrial  revenue  ;)ond  financing 
becau.se  the  availability  of  this  financing  ve- 
hicle was  "pirating"  industry  irom  highly 
unionl.^ed  areas  to  other  .sections  of  the 
nation  where  Organized  Labor  whs  either  In 
the  minority  or  non-existent.  Later  in  this 
same  article,  however,  the.se  spokesmen  ad- 
mitted that  "uver  90''"  of  plants  financed 
through  the  issuance  of  indu.^trlal  revenue 
bonds  represented  expansions  or  new  con- 
struction rather  than  a  closing  of  existing 
facilities.  We  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
Committee's  allegiance  with  such  equivoca- 
ilon  and  illoglc 

Of  paramount  consideration,  however,  is 
the  dangerous  leverage  being  handed  to  the 
United  States  Tre.isury  Department  by  the 
liroposed  removiil  of  the  tax  exempt  privilege 
on  industrial  revenue  bonds.  There  is  no  wny 
that  the  Committee  or  IBA  officials  can  as- 
sure the  investment  banking  community  that 
Treasury's  action  with  respect  to  industrial 
revenue  bonds  will  be  its  last  attack  against 
tax-exempt  financing  by  political  subdl- 
vi-in"F,.  Tite  eventual  eoal  of  Treasury  Is  well- 
knowr.  to  leaders  in  the  tax-exempt  industry, 
'i;id  the  Committee's  ur.swerving  support  of 
Treasury's  attack  upon  industrial  revenue 
bond  financing  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
naive  and  volatile  flirtation  witli  .'in  even 
greater  threat  to  the  future  of  all  tax-exempt 
financing.  The  historical  pattern  of  regula- 
tory practices  by  Federal  agencies  is  one  of 
expansion,  not  contraction.  The  Daih/  Bond 
Buyer.  May  6,  1968,  reproduced  in  lull  a 
letter  written  by  William  H.  Cannon,  Elsq,, 
Nixon  Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Alexander  & 
Mitchell,  New  York,  New  York,  The  following 
excerpts  from  the  letter  clearly  demo.istr.Ttes 
the  danger  inherent  in  any  concession  indi- 
cating to  Treasury  that  it  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  determine  which  Municipal 
Securities  shall  be  tax  exempt : 

,  ,  ,  ,  please  let  me  advise  you  of  the 
contents  of  a  meeting  which  I  rittendcd  in 
Washington  on  Friday,  April  19.  1968, 

That  meeting  wa.s  attended  by  Mr  Stanley 
Surrey,  .^.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Tax  Policv  and  Mr,  Fred  R,  Becker  of  his 
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office.  Numerous  other  people  attended  and 
represented  various  educational  institutions 
as  well  as  various  public  authorities  which 
by  virtue  of  legislation  have  the  ability  to  as- 
sist both  public  and  private  institutions  for 
higher  education  and,  In  certain  states,  non- 
profit hospitiils.  The  meeting  was  also  at- 
tended by  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education.  The  purpose  of 
"  the  meeting  was  to  register  objection  and  ex- 
plore alternatives  to  the  proposed  Treasury 
regulation  which,  while  purportedly  designed 
to  deal  only  with  industrial  aid  financing  ac- 
tually affects  all  financings  by  public  bodies 
involving  private  or  non-profit  schools,  hos- 
pitals, electric  power  and  gas  utilities,  and 
other  similar  publicly  oriented  purposes  when 
the  lessee  or  mortgagee  of  the  financed  facil- 
ity is  obligated  to  pay  to  the  issuer  moneys 
which  are  adequate  to  service  the  debt  of  the 
Issuer  and  to  pay  all  other  expenses  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  facility  Quite 
clearly,  the  proposed  regulation  extends  Into 
many  areas  beyond  the  industrial  aid  sector. 
At  the  conference,  both  Mr.  Surrey  and  Mr. 
Becker  clearly  stated  that  such  effect  was 
specifically  intended  by  the  proposed  regu- 
lation emphasizing  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tion w.as  not  to  be  limited  solely  to  industrial 
aid  problems.  It  was  conceded  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  regulation  rWerring  to 
industrial  development  bonds  is  a  misnomer 
and  that,  m  fact,  the  proper  terminology 
should  have  been  industrial  development 
"type"  bonds. 

On  the  basis  of  Treasury's  stated  position 
icf.  above),  neither  the  Committee  nor  IBA 
officials  have  any  valid  reason  to  believe  that 
Treasury  will  reverse  its  expanding  pattern 
of  regulation  and  encroachment  into  the  fi- 
nancing domain  of  the  various  States,  their 
political  subdivisions  and  agencies. 

We  strongly  reconunend  that  the  IBA  sup- 
port adoption  of  the  Ciu-tls  Amendment  and 
the  slmult^eous  defeat  of  the  Riblcoff 
AmendmentNw^  further  recommend  that  the 
House  W.iys  and  Means  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  so  that  the  entire  issue  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  financing  may  be  publicly 
discussed  by  all  Interested  parties. 

For  the  Minority: 

Petsr  C.  Mohr. 


THE    HE.\RTLAiNDS    OF    THE    HOME 
HEMISPHERE— ADDRESS    BY    CO-/ 
VEY  T    OLIVER.   ASSISTANT  SEC-V, 
RETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.  President,  Hon.  Co- 
vey   T     Oliver.    Assistant    Secretai-y   of 
State  for  Inter-Amer-can  Affairs,  deliv- 
ered a  very  significant  and  informative 
address  in  Indianapolis  a  few  weeks  ago  * 
in  which  he  discussed  the  vast  interior 
heartland  of  South  America.  As  Secre- 
tary Oliver  pointed  out.  in  excess  of  2 
million  miles  of  wilderness  in  this  huge 
area  "wait  for  the  developing  hand  of 
man  to  add  their  natural  wealth  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  toward  the  well  being 
of  individuals,  nations  and  the  world." 
Although   in   many    respects   the   re- 
sources of  the  South  American  heartland 
are  comparable  to  those  which  existed 
in  this  continent  when  our  Nation  was 
youns.  the  neighboring  countries  to  the 
soath  have  not  been  able  to  develop  those 
resources  or  to  prosper  at  a  level  com- 
parable  to  that   of   the   United   States. 
Secretary    Oliver    emphasized    the    fact 
that    the    development    of    the    United 
States  was  largely  dependent  on  an  in- 
flow of  foreign  capital:  wthout  sizable  in- 
vestments from  abroad  our  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  growth  would 
have  been  long  delayed. 


In  recent  years,  considerable  help  has 
been  extended  to  Latin  America  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  yet  much  of 
this  huge  region  remains  untapped.  Sec- 
retary Oliver  foresees  a  period  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  when  the  "barriers 
guarding  the  heartland  of  South  Amer- 
ica" will  be  overcome  and  great  benefits 
will  flow,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  but  also  to  those  of  the  whole 
world.  To  facilitate  this  process,  however, 
large-scale  private  investment  as  well 
as  public  aid  will  be  required. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  have  been 
lending  our  assistance  has  been  through 
the  people-to-people  program  known  as 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  Assistant  Secretao'  Oliver 
calls  attention  to  the  role  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  from  Indiana  have  played 
in  this  important  program.  Under  the 
leadership  of  such  Hoosiers  as  Dr.  Robert 
Carmin.  Dr.  Robert  Yoho,  Mr.  James 
Nicolas,  and  many  others,  the  Indiana 
group  has  provided  various  kinds  of  as- 
sistance to  its  counterpart  organization 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Brazil.  Included  :n 
this  aid  have  been  several  college  scholar- 
ships in  Indiana  institutions,  numerous 
community  development  projects,  various 
items  of  specialized  equipment  and  funds 
for  local  educational  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Oliver  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Heartlands  of  the  Home  Hemisphere 
(Address  by  Covey  T.  Oliver.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  US.  Coordinator.  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  the  Indiana  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Society.  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association  Building,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  March  11.  1968) 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  with 
the  people  of  this  countr>''s  great  heartland. 
It  seems  all  too  seldom  tliat  I  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural  complex  that  makes  up  the 
midwest  of  today. 

Some  "coasters"  in  this  cotintry.  both  east 
and  west,  seem  to  think  that  since  I  am  in- 
volved In  foreign  affairs  I  should  limit  my 
visits  to  those  areas  of  the  country  which 
are  most  directly  Involved  and  most  inter- 
ested in  international  relations.  They  point 
out  that  the  midwest  has  no  foreign  embas- 
sies, few  consulates,  few  foreign  visitors  and 
little  direct  International  transportation. 
What  these  people  do  not  seem  to  realise  Is 
that  the  people  of  the  mldwestern  United 
States  not  only  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  course  and  progress  of  this  nation's  for- 
eign affairs  but  that  many  of  them  are  Just 
as  directly  Involved  in  tliese  affairs  as  any 
coaster.  Since  I  was  "born  and  raised"  on  the 
southern  -fringe  of  this  great  heartland  some 
coasters  may  think  I  am  a  little  biased  in 
my  judgment.  Bias  or  no,  however,  my 
opinion  on  this  issue  Is  certainly  supported 
bv  the  facts. 

A  recent  count  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
for  instance,  showed  that  253  Indiana  youths 
are  scattered  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  donating  two  years  of 
their  lives  for  the  progress  of  other  people. 
Another  79  Hoosiers  serve  abroad  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Some 
42  are  working  In  our  Embassies  and  consu- 
lates with  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State 
Department.  In  all.  the  twenty  states  of  the 
midwest  contribute  one-third  of  all  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers;  1.370  A.I.D.  employees  and 


2.653  Foreign  Service  Officers,  reservists,  and 
staff  personnel. 

These  organizations,  of  course,  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  mldwesterners 
who  help  to  guide  United  States  internation- 
al relations.  The  International  Executive 
Service  Corps — known  to  its  members  as  the 
paunch  corps — draws  26  percent  of  Its  3.187 
qualified  volunteers  from  the  heartland  of 
this  country  tor  the  administrative  and  man- 
agerial talents  which  are  In  such  short  sup- 
ply in  developing  countries. 

Before  I  leave  these  statistics  of  mldwest- 
ern Involvement  in  foreign  affairs  I  would 
especially  like  to  note  Indiana's  participa- 
tion in  a  vital  people-to-people  program 
known  as  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  Under 
I  he  capable  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Carnaln 
and  Dr  Robert  Yoho  and  supported  by  the 
efforts  i>f  people  like  Mr.  Gene  Slaymaker. 
Hoosiers  have  assisted  the  development  ef- 
forts of  the  people  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  m 
Brazil.  To  date,  the  Indiana  Partners  have 
contributed  two  motors  to  a  Brazilian  trade 
school,  are  Involved  in  eight  community  de- 
velopment projects,  and  collected  more  than 
$1500  for  a  college  and  another  $500  for  train- 
ing materials  lor  nursing  education.  I  un- 
derstand that  as  a  result  of  your  good  work, 
.1  Brazilian  will  soon  have  a  set  of  artificial 
'limbs:  and  that  a  ntimber  of  women's  organi- 
zations are  studying  ways  they  can  be.«t  help 
•lieir  counterparts  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
P.irana.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a 
little  Brazil  m  Indiana.  Now  there  is  a  little 
Indiana  in  Brazil. 

I  thank  you  good  people  for  adding  a  much 
needed  personal  dimension  to  this  nation's 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations  through  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Program.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  the  results  of  your  future  efforts. 
From  the  facts  I  have  mentioned,  it  Is 
plain  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
view  that  the  heartlanders  of  the  United 
States  are  exclusively  national  In  their  out- 
look and  Interests.  You  are  all  Involved  In 
foreign  affairs,  and  do  much  more  than 
watch  the  course  of  the  few  pennies  of  your 
tax  dollar  that  go  for  foreign  assistance. 

As  involved  as  you  arc.  however.  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  people  of 
this  great  heartland  in  the  field  of  foreign 
assistance  is  yet  to  come  I  believe  that  in 
the  next  few  years  rhe  Federal  Government 
and  the  governments  of  all  member  nations 
of  the  .'\lllance  for  Progress  will  be  looking 
increasingly  to  this  region  for  the  knowledge, 
the  experience,  the  skills,  the  energy  and  the 
tools  to  open  the  other  vast  American  heart- 
land, the  interior  of  South  America. 

That  other  heartland  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Andes,  the  second 
highest  mountain  chain  in  the  world.  It 
stretches  across  rivers.  Jungles,  high  plateaus 
and  grasslands  sotithward  to  the  swamps  of 
Mato  Grosso  in  Brazil  and  the  scrub  plains 
of  the  Gran  Chaco  in  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and 
Argentina.  This  largely  untouched  area  in- 
cludes practically  all  of  the  Amazon  River 
Basin,  the  largest  watershed  in  the  world. 
More  than  two  million  square  miles  of  wil- 
derness still  wait  for  the  developing  hand  of 
man  to  add  their  natural  wealth  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  toward  the  well  being  of 
individuals,  nations  and  the  world. 

Not  very  long  ago  as  national  lives  are 
measured,' the  United  States  and  the  newly 
independent  nations  to  the  south  stood  at 
the  .same  stage  of  territorial  development. 
Like  them,  this  nation  was  poor,  undeveloped 
and  holding  only  an  insecure  toehold  on  the 
edge  of  an  unknown  continent.  At  that  time. 
North  and  South  American  men  of  vision 
understood  that  opening  and  developing  the 
h?artlands  was  the  key  to  national  security 
and  future  greatness. 

In  this  country,  Alexander  Hamilton,  our 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  clearly  saw 
that  the  United  States  could  not  hope  to 
acqvilre  and  develop  the  North  American 
heartland  with  Its  own  human  and  financial 
resources.  He  knew  we  would  require  huge 
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foreign  investment.s  to  build  a  nation  out  of 
the  wilderness  and  to  tie  it  together  with 
roads,  canals,  bridges  and  rails.  Since  there 
was  no  international  development  bank  and 
since  no  developed  nation  offered  a  conces- 
sional foreign  assistance  program  to  its  less 
developed  neighbors,  the  United  States  had 
to  depend  on  the  vision  and  courage  of  pri- 
vate financiers.  Hamilton  designed  fiscaJ  pol- 
icies that  would  attract  and  give  confidence 
to  foreign  investors,  and  he  told  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  welcome  such  capital. 
In  1791.  he  said  foreign  capital  "ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  conduc- 
ing to  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labor,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
useful  enterprise,  than  could  exist  without 
it." 

As  a  result  of  this  welcoming  and  eager 
attitude,  and  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  hand  In  the  development  of 
such  a  great  area,  foreign  Investment  poured 
Into  the  United  States: 

The  cash  requirement  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  more  than  $11  million,  was 
promptly  supplied  by  European  money  mar- 
kets. 

The  State  of  New  York  obtained  financing 
for  the  Erie  Canal  almost  entirely  from 
England. 

By  purchasing  $243  million  worth  of  U.S. 
railroad  securities,  Europeans  helped  to  fi- 
nance the  great  cost  of  throwing  transpor- 
tation lines  across  the  continent  ahead  of 
settlement. 

During  the  time  of  our  greatest  territorial 
growth  and  development,  foreign  invest- 
ments m  the  United  States  grew  from  S60 
million  In  1800  to  more  than  $7  billion  by 
1914. 

Our  heartland  simply  could  not  have  been 
opened  and  developed  in  the  time  it  was 
without  foreign  capital  and  expertise.  'We 
were  too  jxwr  to  meet  the  tremendous  costs 
Involved  in  such  a  venture. 

But  while  the  United  States  grew  in  size 
and  wealth  and  while  the  first  successful 
foreign  investments  In  this  continent's  de- 
velopment attracted  an  ever-Increasing  flow 
of  capital  from  abroad,  the  countries  of  South 
America  fell  farther  and  farther  behind  in 
their  efforts  to  tame  their  own  interior.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 

The  greatest  single  factor  was.  perhaps. 
the  great  natural  barriers  and  climatic  ex- 
tremes of  the  South  American  heartland. 
The  towering  Andes  and  the  great  central 
forests  repelled  all  but  a  few  attempts  to 
open  the  interior.  Weather  and  disease 
sapped  the  energy  and  the  will  of  most  men 
who  tried.  Sporadic  booms  such  as  the  rub- 
ber boom  In  Brazil  in  the  early  I900's  kept 
alive  the  dream  of  taming  the  heartland 
and  drew  in  thousands  of  would-be  settlers. 
More  often  than  not.  however,  new  towns 
remained  cut  off  from  the  developed  areas 
of  the  coast  and  gradually  were  erased  as 
man.  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  human  cost 
of  staying,  retreated  to  the  fringes  of  the 
continent  or  lapsed  into  a  primitive  state. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  progress 
in  opening  the  South  American  heartland 
was  the  absence  of  economic  and  political 
stability  In  the  nations  involved.  Foreigners 
could  never  be  sure  that  money  they  in- 
vested during  one  administration  would  be 
respected  by  the  next.  Ill-defined  borders 
in  the  heartland  led  to  devastating  wars  and 
destruction  of  what  little  development  might 
have  gone  before. 

Today,  the  vast  South  American  heart- 
land still  stands  virtually  untouched— a  prob- 
lem, a  dream  and  a  challenge.  Yet.  things 
are  changing. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  American 
nations  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Lat- 
in America  generally  is  enjoying  an  un- 
precedented period  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical stability.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-one 
other  member  nations  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  now  have  some  form  of  investment 
t,uarantee  agreement  with  the  United  States 


to  protect  private  citizens  from  some  of  the 
major  risks  Involved  In  investing  In  develop- 
ing countries.  Technological  and  scientific 
advances  offer  new  solutions  to  natural  prob- 
lems once  believed  to  be  insoluble. 

Businessmen,  government  officials,  techni- 
cians, scientists  and  scholars  are  preparing 
coordinated  plans  for  regional  and  interna- 
tional communications  and  transportation 
networks  that  will  span  the  South  American 
heartland  and  open  It  to  pioneers  and  fron- 
tiersmen. Tlielr  work  has  been  spurred  by  the 
American  Presidents  who  met  last  year  in 
Punta  del  Este  and  decided  to  make  the 
dream  of  Latin  American  economic  integra- 
tion a  reality  by  1985.  Inherent  In  the  Presi- 
dents' emphasis  on  the  need  for  greater  in- 
vestments in  multinational  Infrastructure 
projects,  aigrlculture.  education,  science  and 
technology  is  the  understanding  that  true  in- 
tegration will  only  come  when  the  barriers 
guarding  the  heartland  of  South  America 
have  been  overcome  and  that  region  made 
to  yield  its  wealth  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  dramatic  de- 
velopments expected  over  the  coming  dec- 
ades, it  may  be  worthwhile  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  exciting  projects  for  which  de- 
tailed feasibility  studies  are  already  com- 
pleted or  now  under  consideration.  Among 
them: 

An  improved  continental  telecommunica- 
tions system,  Including  the  use  nf  satellites, 
to  tie  together  the  nations  of  Latin  America, 
and  Latin  America  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
Tlie  Carrrtcra  Marginal  or  Jungle  Eldge 
Highway  which  will  open  and  link  the  back- 
lands  of  Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru  and  Bolivia; 
The  River  Plate  Basin  Development  scheme 
which  centers  on  hydroelectric,  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  development  of  the  wa- 
tershed that  Includes  parts  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay.  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

These  and  many  other  projects  will  some- 
day serve  as  loci  of  heartland  development. 
New  lands  will  be  cleared,  fertilized,  irrigated 
and  brought  under  cultivation  to  help  meet 
Latin  America's  and.  Indeed,  the  world's 
present  and  future  food  requirements.  New 
cities  and  new  industries  will  spring  up  to 
take  advantage  of  enhanced  transportation, 
communications  and  greater  power  sources. 
New  markets  will  open,  demanding  Increased 
foreign  trade. 

I  am  sure  you  all  can  see  the  tremendous 
challenge  entailed  In  the  long  term  effort 
that  will  be  required  to  open  and  develop 
South  America's  heartland  and  the  innumer- 
able opportunities  this  task  affords  mid- 
westerners  of  this  nation. 

.\lliance  governments  can  plan,  ronrdlnate 
and  support  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
Our  government,  for  example,  recently  con- 
tributed additional  funds  to  the  Inter- 
.American  Development  Bank  which,  together 
with  Latin  American  government  contribu- 
tions will  enable  the  Bank  to  finance  a  mini- 
mum of  .$300  million  worth  of  multinational 
development  projects  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod. Our  agricultural  experts  working  with 
A.I.D.  are  helping  their  Latin  American 
counterparts  plan  for  increased  a<Ticultural 
productivity.  Financial  experts  and  econo- 
mists from  all  over  the  Americas  are  work- 
ing together  to  establish  tax  systems  and 
ownership  schemes  that  are  fair  lx>th  to  the 
developing  country  as  well  as  the  foreign 
investor. 

Governments,  however,  cannot  do  the 
whole  Job.  The  major  effort  for  developing 
the  South  American  heartland  must  come 
from  private  citizens  willing  to  exert  the 
backbreaklng  effort  It  always  takes  to  develop 
a  wilderness  and  willing  to  invest  In  an  un- 
certain but  promising  future. 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can heartland,  perhaps  better  than  most. 
understand  the  nature  and  problems  of  fron- 
tier development.  Many  of  you  grew  up  lis- 
tening to  the  stories  your  fathers  told  of  the 
difficulties  they  encountered  when  they  first 


came  into  this  area.  Your  growing  factories 
have  had  to  Invent  and  produce  new  tools  to 
overcome  a  new  environment  and  to  take 
advantage  of  technological  advances.  And 
finally,  as  your  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
gram Indicates,  you  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  consideration  and  understanding 
m  human  relations. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  great  heartland  are  particularly  suited 
to  help  other  Americans  to  the  south  de- 
velop their  own  heartland.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  you  all  pack  up  this  afternoon 
and  begin  a  new  life  on  the  frontiers  of  South 
America.  South  American  development  is. 
after  all.  primarily  a  Job  for  South  Ameri- 
cans. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  all  of  you 
actively  search  for  ways  you  can  best  help 
Latin  Americans  in  the  tremendous  job 
ahead.  They  need  tractors,  bulldozers  and 
plows.  They  will  need  mtitually  acceptable 
capital  Investments.  They  need  school  teach- 
ers, nurses,  doctors  and  engineers.  The  op- 
portunities for  expanding  your  present  peo- 
ple-to-people, company-to-company,  or 
church-to-ch«rch  programs  are  innumerable. 
All  It  takes  is  imagination  and  a  willingness 
to  help. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  this  nation 
has  dedicated  considerable  resources  to  sup- 
port the  development  efforts  of  other  coun- 
tries. One  does  not  have  to  delve  too 
deeply  into  the  underlying  reasons  for  this 
unprecedented  action  to  find  a  strong,  gen- 
eral sense  of  moral  rectitude — a  basic  char- 
itable Impulse  that  unifies  our  citizens 

Yet.  If  this  were  the  only  ren.son  we  have 
helped   others    before   and    are   helping    uur 
partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  today, 
we  would,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  curtailing 
the  effort  during  periods  such  as  this  when 
other  demands  on  our  resources  proliferate 
Since    we    cannot    curtail    our    efforts    now. 
despite  the  cost  of  'Viet  Nam  and  the  danger 
threatening  our  own   cities,   there  must   be 
other  good  reasons  for  making  the  sacrifice 
First  of  all.  it  Is  an  article  of  faith   with 
us  that  the  security  of  our  Home  Hemisphere 
depends  on   total   hemispheric   development 
We    can    no   longer   live    as   a    tremendously 
wealthy    nation    In    a    neighborhood    where 
others  are  abjectly  poor.  The  violence  that 
threatens   our   own   cities   today   gives   irre- 
futable  evidence   of   the   consequences   that 
can  be  expected  If  social  differences  between 
neighbors   are   Ignored    and    allowed    to   in- 
crease.  A   corollary   of   this   Is    that   at    the 
present,    relatively    peaceful,    time    we    can 
accomplish  much  with  very  little    The  tiny 
percentage   of    our    Gross    National    Product 
tliat  we  hav?  contributed  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — it    will    approximate    sixtcen-hun- 
drcdtltx  of  erne   percent   this   year — together 
with   the   development   investments   of    our 
allies  has  already  done  a  great  deal    Since 
the    Alliance    began,    for    example,    primary 
school  enrollment  has  Increased  50  percent 
and  now  Includes  36  million  children.  Elec- 
tric power  has  increased  by  <jver  two-thirds 
and  road  mileage  by  about  16  percent 

Secondly,  the  sacrifice  entailed  In  giving 
assistance  to  poorer  nations  Is  not  as  great 
as  many  think  it  Is.  More  than  88  percent 
of  all  foreign  aid  funds  spent  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  are  spent  in 
the  United  States  for  U.S.  goods,  products 
and  services. 

And  thirdly,  the  United  States  benefits  di- 
rectly from  the  development  of  other  free 
nations  In  the  same  way  that  Europe  has 
benefited  a  thousandfold  from  the  help  it 
save  us  during  our  development  period.  For 
example.  I  read  recently  that  in  1966  Indiana 
ranked  among  the  highest  of  the  fifty  states 
in  export  dollar  volume,  selling  about  $620 
million  worth  of  manufactured  products 
abroad  during  that  one  year.  How  much  of 
that  sum,  how  many  Jobs  In  this  area  alone, 
would  have  been  lost  had  we  decided  twenty 
years  ago  that  cur  allies  and  former  enemies 
must  redevelop  by  themselves? 
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It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to  see 
the  potentially  vast  benefits  In  terms  of 
trade  alone  that  could  result  from  the  total 
development  of  the  great  heartland  of  South 
America. 

If  we  ofBolals  who  work  directly  In  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  both  here  and  In  the 
other  Americas,  succeed  In  laying  the 
groundwork  for  development — and  I  sin- 
cerely believe  we  will — yoxi  of  the 
North  American  heartland  will  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  your  energy,  inventive- 
ness, experience  .mcl  understanding,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  face  problems  similar  to 
those  you  and  your  fathers  faced  in  settling 
and  developing  the  Midwest. 

Look  southward  in  the  Home  Hemisphere! 
The  need  and  the  opjKirtunlty  for  assisting 
are  there.  With  your  help,  both  American 
continents  will  one  day  be  able  to  j>olnt  with 
pride  to  dynamic  heartlands  Heartlands 
:ha:  furnish  much  of  the  power,  the  food, 
and  the  human  and  natural  resources  that 
drive  the  continuous  development  and  social 
improvement  of  our  New   World. 


THE   T.\LKS   IN  PARIS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  critical 
time  of  testing — a  testing  of  our  national 
will — is  about  to  open.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  talks  beginnini?  Friday  in  Paris 
between  the  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  can,  at  this  point,  be  pleased  that 
our  President  stood  firm  in  insisting  upon 
a  neutral  site  for  these  talks;  that  he  did 
not  listen  to  the  voices  of  his  critics  and 
make  the  same  error  as  we  made  in 
seeking,  more  than  a  decade  ago.  to  end 
the  fighting  in  Korea.  Paris  is  a  site 
that  should  be  conducive  to  fairness  all 
arouiid. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  first  meeting  indicate,  I  think, 
the  tvpe  of  difficulties  that  face  us  even.- 
step  of  the  way.  Charles  Bartlett.  writing 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
5.  recalled  'he  lessons  from  the  Korean 
negotiations,  including  those  set  down 
for  us  by  the  late  Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy. 
who  led  the  United  Nations  negotiating 
team.  His  conclusion  might  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  para:j:raph  from  that 
column  which  says: 

A  disciplined  American  attitude  is  the  best 
hope  that  the  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam win  be  any  less  protracted  and  gruelling 
than  the  two  years  of  armistice  talks  In 
Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Bartletfs  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RoAQ  TO  Viet  Settlement  Tortuous 
(By  Charl»s  Bartlett) 

Hanoi's  aj;reehient/to  meet  in  Paris  is  valu- 
able as  a  remindei/that  a  nation  which  does 
not  learn  from  lts(mistakes  Is  doomed  to  re- 
peat them. 

"Come  to  Kaeso^g  and  we'll  talk."  the 
North  Koreans  said  m  1951  and  the  first  mis- 
take in  pursuit  of  i^^orean  armistice  was 
to  take  them  at  their  WDrd\  The  sessions  be- 
hind the  enemy  lines  proved  to  be  little  more 
than  a  prologue  carefully  staged  to  '{jroject 
an  impression  that  the  Contununists  had  won 
the  war. 

The  late  C.  Turner  Joy.  the  \'lce  admiral 
who  led  the  United  Nations'  negotiating  teain 
and  wrote  thoughtfully  of  his  experiences, 
later  observed,  "Communists  should  not  be 
allowed  unilaterallv  to  select  the  site  for  a 


conference.  If  one  cannot  successfully  nego- 
tiate a  site  for  talks,  why  expect  to  negotiate 
subsuintive  issues  successfully?" 

President  Johnson  obviously  erred  in  prom- 
ising to  go  anywhere  to  talk,  but  one  happy 
consequence  of  his  withdrawal  from  politics 
is  that  he  does  not  have  to  play  out  every 
error.  He  can  tolerate  the  stings  of  Commu- 
nist propagandists  and  the  discomfort  of 
hearing  Hubert  Humphrey  say  that  he  was 
wrong.  This  is  a  small  price  for  letting  the 
North  Vietnamese  know  that  Washington 
does  not  intend  to  relive  the  mistakes  of  the 
Korean  negotiations. 

Washington  went  wrong  then  on  a  series  of 
critical  points  because  it  allowed  its  desper- 
ate eagerness  to  end  the  war  to  foster  an  il- 
lusion that  it  is  posisible  to  conciliate  Asian 
Communists  by  giving  ground  to  them.  Ex- 
perience proved  exactly  the  reverse — wlien 
Washington  gave.  Peking  became  tougher. 

In  the  recent  site  discussions.  Washington 
stood  firm  and  the  Communists  slowly  re- 
ceded from  what  was  a  characteristically  un- 
reasonable opening  gambit.  This  could  mean 
that  they  are  anxious  to  end  the  fighting  but 
it  could  also  mean  that  they  are  merely 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  tight- 
ening the  strain  of  impatience  upon  the 
American  nerve  system  in  the  coming 
months. 

They  may  find  it  politically  preferable  to 
hope  they  can  deal  next  January  v/lth  a  less 
obdurate  .■\merican  president.  Johnson  is 
more  emphatic  in  private  than  in  public  i  lat 
he  does  not  intend  to  participate  in  a  settle- 
ment that  will  leave  South  Vietnam  up  for 
grabs  and  it  is  impractical  for  them  to  rely 
any  longer  upon  iiis  personal  impatience. 

As  both  sides  prepare  for  the  Paris  talks. 
Hanoi  has  gone  on  record  that  it  will  seek 
total  bombing  pause  at  the  outset,  while  the 
United  States,  under  the  San  Antonio  for- 
mula, insists  that  Hanoi  must  pledge  mili- 
tary restraint  in  return. 

In  actual  military  terms  a  total  bombing 
pause  may  seem  less  important  to  Hanoi  now 
than  the  reinforcement  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
American  estimates  that  the  enemy  has  lost 
80.000  men  since  the  Tet  offensive  gained 
credibility  from  the  unprecedented  rush  of 
recruits,  many  of  them  raw  youngsters,  across 
the  border.  Their  negotiating  .strategy  is  ap- 
parently being  tailored  to  a  military  neces- 
sitv  to  reinforce  their  depleted  units. 

.A  disciplined  American  attitude  Is  the  best 
hope  that  the  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  any  less  protracted  and  gruelling 
than  the  two  years  of  armistice  talks  in 
Korea.  The  Conimunlsts  have  fared  well  by 
making  a  shadowy  and  confusing  exercise  out 
of  peace  negotiations  and  they  have  no  good 
reason  to  change  their  style. 

Of  all  the  mistakes  which  Admiral  Joy 
ascribed  to  the  Korean  negotiations,  the  most 
critical  was  Washington's  early  acceptance 
of  the  Communists'  demand  for  a  fixed  truce 
line.  This  lifted  the  military  pressure  which 
gave  the  enemy  its  strongest  incentive  to 
negotiate  and  thus  prolonged  the  war  aiitl 
weakened  the  ultimate  terms. 

"Do  not  stop  fighting. "  Joy  warned,  "until 
hostilities  have  ended;  not  if  you  want  an 
armistice  with  the  Communist  on  acceptable 
terms  within  a  reasonable  p.eriod  of  time." 

Joy  argued  strongly  against  the  "flexibil- 
ity" advocated  by  Johnson's  critics.  The  Tru- 
man administration  confused  its  own  nego- 
tiators as  well  as  the  enemy  by  trimming 
its  political  objectives  to  events  as  they  un- 
folded. This  vacillating  kept  alive  the  ex- 
pectation that  delay  would  produce  a  better 
deal. 

The  White  House  is  aware  that  its  critical 
test  of  firmness  will  come  on  the  Issue  of 
a  coalition  government.  The  Communist  in- 
terest iu  negotiations  is  hinged  to  their  con- 
cept of  a  coalition  that  will  be  merely  a  thin 
veil  for  party  control.  The  Johnson-Thleu 
olive  branch  will  be  the  pronilse  of  an  elec- 
tion in  which  all  citizens  vote  for  candidates 
of  their  choice. 


This  IS  a  democratic  compromise  that  will 
yield  the  Communists  far  less  than  they 
presently  have  in  mind.  The  agreement  to 
meet  in  Paris  holds  no  promise  that  the  road 
to  this  solution  will  not  be  .slow  and  tortuous. 


SUPPORT       FOR       CONGRESSIONAL 
COUNSEL    GENERAL    GROWING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  '23.  1967. 1  piesented  to  the  Senate 
a  proposal  lor  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  officer  of  the  Congress  to  be 
wliat  might  be  called  its  "hou.se  lawyer." 
The  bill  IS  before  the  Committee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  and  has  had  a 
preliminaiT  consideration  in  its  early 
lieanngs. 

As  I  noted  on  se\eral  later  occasions, 
tlie  proposal  for  a  Congressional  Counsel 
General — a  name  which  is  less  confusing 
tlian  the  oriijmal  designation  of  "Legis- 
lii.tive  Attorney  Genei-al" — has  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  I  might  add  that 
a  full-length  article  on  it.  prepared  at 
the  editors  request,  will  appear  in  the 
issue  of  the  Administrative  Law  Review 
now  at  press. 

A  new  poinilar  statement  of  the  case 
for  this  proposal  has  just  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance,  written  by  Ernest  Cuneo. 
It  appeared  earlier  this  week,  among 
other  places,  m  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
under  the  title  'Attorney  General  for  the 
Congress  Held  Necessary."  Tlie  thoughts 
expressed  by  Mr.  Cuneo  are  essentially 
those  which  I  expressed  upon  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  and  in  its  sub.sequenl 
discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attorney  Gener.^l  for  the  Congress  Held 

Necess.^ry 

(By  EIrnest  Cuneo) 

Washington. — For    a    considerable    time. 

there    has    been    growing    concern    over    the 

relegation   of    the   Congress   to   a   secondary 

role  in  the  nation's  affairs. 

This  has  come  about  in  two  principal  ways. 
The  Senate,  once  all  powerful  in  interna- 
tional m.itters,  was  all  but  completely  emas- 
culated m  foreign  affairs  by  the  famous  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1936.  The  decision  held  that  the  President 
was  the  sole  spokesman  for  the  nation  In 
foreign  matters,  that  he  need  give  the  Senate 
only  such  information  as  he  saw  fit.  and 
that  his  actions  could  not  be  questioned 
even  in  the  courts.  Added  to  his  powers  as 
commander-in-chief,  in  volatile  and  danger- 
ous times.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Prof.  Corbln 
remarks  that  the  nation  was  back  to  the 
first  Institution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the 
elected  kingship. 

On  the  domestic  side.  Congress  faced  the 
dilemma  of  all  powerful  bodies,  the  paradox 
that  the  only  way  to  exercise  po'A'er  is  to. 
delegate  it.  Congress  created  the  vast  govern- 
mental agencies  ranging  from  securities  and 
exchange  to  the  Power  and  the  Communica- 
tions Commission.  These  and  other  agencies 
regulate  more  of  American  dally  life  than  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  about.  The  power  of  these 
agencies  is  such  that  it  has  been  remarked 
that  national  elections  may  become  irrelevant 
because  American  life  is  today  largely  gov-, 
erned  by  agency.  Far  from  being  responsive 
to  the  people,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  are  responsible  either  to  the 
Executive   Department    or   to   the   Congress. 
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They  have  been  described  .is  revolving  be- 
tween them,  as  Mohammed's  coffin  revolves 
twlxt  neaven  and  eiuth. 

There  never  was  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  Congress  was  designed  to  be  the  supreme 
branch  of  the  government,  nor  that  It  must 
be  restored  to  Its  original  position  if  we  are 
to  continue  in  a  government  responsive  to 
the  people.  It  Is  a  fair  statement,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  failed  its  duty,  not  only 
to  Itself,  but  primarily  to  the  people  by  allow- 
ing its  power  to  be  eroded. 

The  manner  of  the  erosion  of  congressional 
power  suggests  the  manner  in  which  it  can 
be  restored.  Assuming  that  the  three  great 
branches  of  government  are  equal,  that  is 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  it  follows 
that  the  latter,  the  Supreme  Court,  usually 
has  final  say.  In  case  of  dispute.  Tills  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Tlie  Su- 
preme Court  itself  simply  took  that  power 
unto  itself  in  the  early  case  of  Marbury  vs. 
Madison. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
since  the  inception  of  the  republic,  that  Con- 
gress provided  for  an  attorney  general,  who 
Is   in   fact,   house   counsel   for   the   executive 
branch,  and  provided  for  no  attorney  general 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  Constitution  designedly  built  in  frictions 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  power,  it  follows 
that  on  greatest  issues  the  Congress  Is  rep- 
resented   before    the    Supreme   Court    by   an 
attorney  general  who  represents  only  the  ex- 
ecutive.' Tlius,   the  Supreme  Court  and   the 
executive  branch  often  labor  mightily  to  as- 
certain the  intent  of  Congress,  with  Congress 
across  the  street  and  totally  unconsulted.  Of 
the  finality  of  Supreme  Court  decision,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  dimply  and  forth- 
rightly,  "the  Constitution  mean.s  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  It  means."  Tliis  is  the 
present    state   of    the    law,    but    it   was   not 
designed    so.    Mr.    Justice    Holmes    declared, 
that  if  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  have  the 
right  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional,   the    TJnion    rould    rontlnue.    on    the 
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other  hand  if  it  did  not  have  the  right  to 
declare  acts  and  decisions  of  the  various 
states  unconstitutional,  the  Union  would 
dissolve.  The  original  Constitution  pave  no 
power  over  Congress  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  do  all  other  courts, 
accepts  without  question  the  rulings  of  the 
State  Department  on  status  of  foreign  mat- 
ters. It  would  seem  appropriate,  therelorc. 
that  the  Supreme  Court  accept  the  will  of 
Congress  as  stiUed  by  Congress  and  not  de- 
cide itself  what  the  Congress  intended. 

This,  or  course,  would  involve  fundamental 
procedural  changes  in  cases  where  the  intent 
of  a  congressional  statute  is  belore  the  court. 
There  is.  of  course,  the  Implied  condition  that 
it  the  Congress  is  not  satisfied  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  court,  it  can  change  it  by 
another  law.  But  this  is  a  .slow  and  cumber- 
some business,  and  of  no  value  in  the  case 
actually  before  the  court. 

An  extremely  healthy  compromise  would 
be  if  the  Congress  looked  to  the  protection 
of  its  constitutional  powers  by  the  creation 
of  its  own  law  office.  'Hius.  it  could  create  the 
offices  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  solicitor-general  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate.  By  law,  it  could  be  easily  pro- 
vided that  when  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Congress  deems  that  a  fundamental  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  Congress  is  in  issue,  or 
when  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  is  a  decisive 
issue,  then  the  Congress  itself  shall  have 
right  to  appear  before  the  court  to  memorial- 
ize the  court  on  what  the  Congress  deems  Its 
intent  or  its  constitutional  right  to  be.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  that  body  most  respon.sive  to  the 
people  will  continue  to  be  shouldered,  and 
alarmingly,  into  space  more  confined  by  the 
courts,  tlie  agencies,  the  executive  branch, 
for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  assert  its  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  creation  of  an  attorney  general  of  the 
Congress  with  solicitors-general  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate  would  instantly  restore  the 
Congress  to  the  pre-eminence  designed  for  it 
in  the  original  Constitution. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tlie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pies- 
ident,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previoas  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.i  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
Mav  9,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  i  legislative  day  of  May  7,  1968 » 
May  8.  1968: 

Department  of  Tr.'vnsportation 

John  E.  Robson.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Under 
Secretary   of   Transportation. 

Stanlord  G.  Ro.se.  of  New  York,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

H.  Brooks  James,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  vice  Herbert 
J.  Waters,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  INTERRELATION  BETWEEN 
BUSINESS  DECISIONS  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL  FINANCE 


HON.  THOIVIAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOrRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  N.  R. 
Danielian.  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  made  a 
speech  on  April  18.  1968.  that  has  several 
points  pertaining  to  the  current  U.S.  eco- 
nomic situation  that  are  worth  con- 
sidering. In  his  comments,  he  stated  that 
the  United  States  must  balance  the 
budeet  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar: eliminate  other-than-tariff  barriers 
in  foreign  countries  that  impede  U.S. 
exports:  and  eliminate  the  controls  on 
private  investment  and  lending  overseas. 
For  these  and  other  views  expressed.  I 
commend  this  speech  to  your  attention, 
as  follows: 

The  Interrelation   Between   Business  De- 
cisions   AN'D    International   Finance 
(By  N.  R.  Danielian.  president.  International 

Economic    Policy    As.sociatlon.    before    the 

joint  spring  meeting  of  the  International 
'    Economic      Affairs      Committee.      Money/ 

Credit  Capital    Formation    Committee    of 

the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Chicago,  111.,  April  18,  19681 

I   wish   to  take   this  opportunity    first  to 
congratulate   Mr.   Gullander   and   Mr.   Davis 


for  the  initiative  they  have  taken  in  giving 
new  emphasis  to  international  economic 
problems  as  thev  bear  upon  the  Interests  of 
U.S.  business.  This  undertaking  promises 
to  be  of  great  value. 

When  Mr.  Davis  asked  me  to  participate 
in  this  program,  I  was  delighted  to  accept 
because  I  believe  in  It  deeply.  It  was  becau.se 
we  felt  that  freedom  in  economic  enterprise 
and  political  institutions  would  depend  upon 
the  success  of  our  system  in  worldwide  com- 
petition that  a  group  of  us  took  the  initiative 
in  1957  to  organize  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Association.  It  was  obvious  then 
that  military  power  in  the  atomic  age  would 
be  in  a  stalemate  between  the  two  major 
powers  vying  for  world  supremacy,  and  that 
economic  and  political  policies  would  de- 
termine which  way  the  wave  of  the  future 
■would  take  us.  Events  have  proved  this 
diagnosis  to  be  correct  and  I  ;an  delighted 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers IS  broadening  its  interests  and  ac- 
tivities   m    the   international   field. 

Business  needs  a  profound  understanding 
of  international  financial  and  economic 
trends  in  making  decisions  concerning  ex- 
pansion, plant  location,  sourclng  of  mate- 
rials, financing  and  even  administrative  de- 
cisions such  as  personnel  assignment.  Un- 
fortunately, such  perceptive  analysis  and 
information  have  not  always  been  widely 
available  to  corporate  management,  mainly 
because  economists  have  allowed  their  own 
hopes  and  desires  to  interfere  with  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  facts.  There  is  a  say- 
ing in  Washington  that  the  trouble  with 
public  policy  Is  that  lawyers  act  as  if  they 
are  economists  and  economists  behave  like 
social  workers  Inform.ation  and  analysis 
based  upon  such  a  point  of  view  cannot  serve 


the  interests  of  either  business  or  govern- 
ment in  their  decision-making  process. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  this  thesis  is  by 
reference  to  some  recent  experiences. 

the  balance  of  payments  and  direct 

investments 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  ultimate  In- 
dignity that  has  befallen  direct  foreign  in- 
vestments by  the  application  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  those  of  you  who 
want  to  invest  "more  than  $100,000  a  year 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  spile  of  repealed 
warnings,  economists  in  government  tended 
to  play  down  the  seriousness  of  the  balance 
of  payments  deficits,  becau.se  they  did  not 
v/lsh  to  face  the  unpleasant  task  of  revising 
national  objectives.  Yet  the  handwriting  was 
on  the  wall  for  a  long  time. 

I  remember  the  increaulou.s  consternation 
that  greeted  mc  on  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone on  the  weekend  prior  to  New  Year's 
Day  tk'hen  I  informed  some  of  my  friends  In 
the  business  community  of  what  was  in  the 
offing.  How  did  we  know  about  it?  Our  in- 
formation came  Irom  Europe  by  way  of  Basle 
where  the  international  central  banking 
community  had  read  the  riot  act  to  our  rep- 
resentatives to  control  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits — or  cl'e. 

One  did  not  need  to  depend  upon  confi- 
dential information  to  -ntlcipate  what  was 
likely  to  happen.  Our  analysis  indicated 
that  ever  since  1958  the  .jalance  of  payments 
deficits  had  been  running  between  S3  and 
S4  billion  a  vear  and  that  the  improvements 
advertiser)  for  1965  and  1966  were  statistical, 
rather  than  real.  Even  the  last  figure  given 
for  1967.  that  our  deficits  were  $3.6  billion, 
had  the  benefit  of  what  one  has  called 
"cosmetic  treatment"  of  the  deficits.  If  you 
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eliminated  some  temporary  entries  In  the 
books  the  deficits  last  year  were  closer  to 
S5  Diilion. 

European  economists  and  financial  au- 
thorities had  held  for  a  long  time  to  the 
theory  that  our  direct  investments  were 
responsible  for  the  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits. Political  pressures  at  home  and  abroad 
also  urged  control  of  direct  investments.  The 
results  were  predictable.  Some  companies 
with  knowledge  of  these  facts  were  able  to 
plan  ahead  for  their  financial  needs  abroad 
A  year  or  two  in  advance.  Others  are  now 
spending  endless  agonizing  hours  In  Wash- 
ington begging  for  exceptions. 

GREAT    SHITAIN    AND    THE    EUROPEAN    ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Here  Is  another  Illustration. 

Americans  have  a  sympathy  and  affinity 
with  the  British,  rooted  In  common  language, 
culture,  and  juridical  Institutions.  Hence. 
U  S.  direct  Investments  in  Great  Britain 
are  larger  than  In  any  other  European 
country.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  would 
soon  become  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Thorough  analysis  of  Great  Britain's  Inter- 
national financial  position,  its  world  trade 
patterns,  and  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  of 
entering  the  Common  Market,  should  have 
led  to  more  cautious  assessment  of  this  op- 
portunitv  both  in  1962  and  in  1967.  It  Is 
true  that  in  certain  industries  British  mem- 
bership m  the  Common  Market  would  be 
favorable.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
this  would  be  true  across-the-board.  More 
Important,  the  cost  of  food  to  the  British 
balance  of  pavments  would  be  increased  by 
S500-$700  million  a  year,  and  this  could  not 
possibly  be  absorbed  by  the  British  economy 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  fact,  the  basic 
motivation  tor  British  membership  In  the 
Common  Market  has  been  and  sllU  Is  politi- 
cal, which  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  French, 
the  Soviets,  and  possibly  the  Germans. 

In  the  rale  ci  objective  observer  and  ad- 
viser, as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  com- 
mitted advocate,  one  must  advise  caution  In 
accepting  the  assumption  that  soon,  even 
aftsr  the  passing  of  General  DeGatUle  from 
the  political  scene,  Britain  will  be  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Common  Market. 
There  are  many  people  in  important  posi- 
tions in  Europe  who  feel  that  if  DeGauUe 
were  not  ther'\  somebodv  else  would  have  to 
assume  his  unpopular  role  of  saying  'no"'  to 
the  proposal  This  is  a  prediction,  and  not 
a  value  Judgment  or  an  expression  of 
preference. 

EAST-WEST    TRADE 

East-West  trade  is  another  situation  where 
business  needs  hard-headed  analysis.  For 
some  time  now  the  Administration  and  the 
State  Department  have  been  promoting  the 
concept  of  increasing  East-West  trade.  In 
their  appeal  tor  business  support  they  have 
dangled  the  prospects  of  substantial  com- 
mercial and  balance  of  payments  gains  to 
the  United  States  and  to  American  business. 

To  sell  commercially,  one  must  be  paid. 
For  the  Eastern  European  countries  to  buy 
more  goods  :n  the  United  States,  they  must 
have  the  ability  to,  increase  their  exports,  or 
use  accumulated  reserves,  or  borrow  money. 
Their  current  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
not  of  such  dimensions  that  you  can  expect 
any  svibstantiaily  increased  sales.  They  have 
wanted  to  qualiiy  under  our  unconditional 
most-:avored-nation  principle  in  order  to 
be  able  to  sell  more  of  what  they  produce. 
If  you  look  at  their  export  items  you  will  find 
that  they  are  primarily  in  the  areas  of  con- 
sumer goods  produced  in  ample  quantities 
In  the  United  States,  or  imported  in  substan- 
tial amounts  irom  other  countries.  If  you 
want  to  sell  more  to  Eastern  Europe,  then 
you  must  be  prepared  to  buy  more  from 
Them  of  such  itemS  as  glass,  shoes,  salami, 
wines,  hams,  and  so  on. 

When  you  look  Into  their  reserve  position 
you  find  there  is  little  information  available. 
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This  is  a  more  guarded  secret  in  Eastern 
Europe  than  even  their  military  technology. 
The  intelligence  lagencies  of  the  Western 
world  differ  in  their  estimates  of  Soviet 
reserves 

One  thing  Is  certain,  however.  Eastern 
European  countries  conserve  and  allocate 
their  foreign  exchange  expenditures  with 
the  utmost  care  and  control,  spending  them 
only  on  purchases  that  are  part  of  the  plan 
approved  by  the  central  planning  commis- 
sion and  authorized  by  the  National  Bank. 
You  can  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  those 
countries  sitting  In  hotel  rooms  or  listening 
to  American  Jazz  in  the  nightclubs;  if  the 
project  Is  not  In  the  approved  Plan  with  for- 
eign exchange  allocated  by  the  Central  Bank, 
you  might  as  well  enjoy  yourself  as  a  totirlst. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point — their 
ability  to  borrow.  You  will  find  that  future 
trade  prospects  with  these  countries  will  de- 
pend primarily  upon  our  willingness  to  lend 
them  money  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  other  agencies,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  political  question — Why  should  we 
do  it?      And  there  economic  analysis  stops. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  oppKjr- 
tunltles  here,  but  you  must  assess  them 
realistically  so  that  your  allocation  of  cor- 
porate resources  will  be  commensurate. 

TRADE     BLOCS,     TRADE     POLICY     AND     BALANCE     OF 
PAYMENTS 

It  has  been  administration  policy  for  quite 
a  while  to  encourage  development  of  trade 
blocs,  common  markets  and  free  trade  areas 
all  around  the  world.  We  have  sacrificed  a 
?reat  deal  to  bring  into  being  the  European 
Common  Market.  We  have  favored  the  Eu- 
ropean Free  Trade  Area  and  its  amalgamation 
with  the  EEC.  We  are  encouraging  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
and  pushing  ahead  In  various  degrees  similar 
agglomerations  of  trading  nations  In  Africa 
and  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  proposing  to  give 
less  developed  countries  unilateral  non- 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions  In  manufac- 
tured and  semi-manufactured  products  In 
order  to  accelerate  their  economic  develop- 
ment. We  are  also  encouraging  the  input 
from  the  United  States  of  massive  amounts 
of  foreign  aid  and  private  Investments. 

A  simple  reading  of  these  Indications  would 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  It  would  be  safe 
to  establish  a  plant  in  any  less  developed 
country  where  the  conditions  of  raw  material 
supply,  labor,  power  and  transportation  are 
satisfactory,  with  the  purpose  of  re-export- 
ing products  back  to  the  United  States. 
Here  again  the  easy  answer  is  not  necessarily 
the  final  one. 

The  United  States,  like  any  other  country, 
must  earn  foreign  exchange  abroad  to  pay 
for  its  Imports.  This  would  not  present  any 
difficulties  ordinarily,  because  we  produce 
enough  diversified  products  In  demand  all 
over  the  world  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange 
for  our  commercial  expenditures  and  Invest- 
ments abroad.  But  the  United  States  alss 
has  other  obligations  In  the  form  of  foreign 
aid  and  military  expenditures  which  are  a 
drain  upon  the  private  earnings  abroad. 
Therefore,  the  total  commitments  of  the 
United  States,  commercial,  political  and  mili- 
tary, place  certain  limitations  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  spend  money  abroad  for  everything  we 
want  to  do. 

To  what  extent  the  State  Department  poli- 
cies In  promising  preferential  tariff  treat- 
ment to  less  developed  countries  will  be  prac- 
tical and  therefore  should  be  taken  at  face 
value  in  investment  decisions  must  be  ex- 
amined In  the  light  of  the  total  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States  In  coming  years,  and  this,  In  turn,  will 
depend  upon  our  military  and  political,  as 
well  as  commercial,  commitments. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  favor  the  organization  of  trading  blocs  and 
I  think  they  provide  great  opportunities  for 
investment,  but  with  the  view  of  serving  the 
local  market  needs  of  these  countries.  The 
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export  component,  if  it  exists,  is  a  welcome 
extra  dividend.  But  if  it  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient to  Justfy  the  Investment  In  the  first 
place.  It  must  be  directed  towards  countries 
that  are  in  short  supply  of  that  product,  wel- 
come its  importation,  and  are  In  a  balance  of 
payments  position  to  pay  for  It.  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  balance  of  payments  deficit  coun- 
tries will  sooner  or  later  be  looking  for  do- 
mestic substitution  for  Imported  products. 

PANACEAS    AND    REALITIES 

You  have  heard  and  read  about  the  esoteric 
discussion  now  underway  concerning  the 
gold  exchange  standard,  the  international 
monetary  system.  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
price  of  gold,  devaluation,  floating  exchange 
rates,  and  the  myriad  of  other  panaceas  that 
,u-e  offered  for  our  present  predicament.  The 
rampant  confusion  is  enough  to  drive  one 
to  the  psychoanalyst's  couch. 

Let  us  first  describe  the  symptoms. 

Since  1958  the  United  States  has  been 
spending  every  year  abroad  for  political  and 
and  military  expenditures  between  S8  and 
.$10  billion  a  year;  of  this,  between  $3  and  $4 
billion  have  not  been  compensated  by  ex- 
ports, or  by  earnings  of  the  private  economy. 
We  have  been  paying  for  these  annual  deficits 
by  exporting,  on  the  average,  about  .$1.1  bil- 
lion in  gold  each  year,  and  the  rest  we  have 
been  borrowing  from  abroad.  This  has  in- 
creased our  current  dollar  liabilities,  mostly 
to  Europeans,  until  they  stood  at  over  $33 
billion  at  the  end  of  February,  1968. 

Naturally  our  creditors  are  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  gold  to  make  good  these 
liabilities.  Hence  the  pressure  to  eliminate 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  which  we  have 
done.  And  they  are  understandably  worried 
about  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

If  we  don't  have  enough  gold,  or  they  are 
not  willing  to  hold  dollars  any  further,  then 
obviously  we  won't  be  able  to  keep  otir  troops 
In  Europe,  give  massive  foreign  aid,  or  fight 
a  war  in  Vietnam. 

Our  gold  supply  is  sufficient.  In  the  absence 
of  frantic  withdrawals,  possibly  for  another 
five  years.  No  one  expects  our  creditors  or 
even  our  government  to  sit  calmly  by  while 
our  gold  supply  dwindles  from  its  present  SIO 
billion  to  S5  billion,  or  less,  in  the  next  few 
years.  Tlierefore.  something  must  be  done  to 
bring  our  international  accounts  into  bal- 
ance. 

Let  us.  therefore,  analyze  the  proposed 
remedies  and  their  effects  upon  private  busi- 
ness decisions. 

TAX   INCREASE 

The  European  creditors  have  demanded  an 
increase  in  U.S.  income  taxes  as  an  expres- 
sion of  good  laith  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  They  will  temporarily 
refrain  from  withdrawing  gold  if  we  bring 
our  internal  budget  into  better  balance.  This 
decision  is  now  in  suspense. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  asstime.  however, 
that  containing  the  Inflationary  pressures  in 
the  United  States  would  necessarily  make  us 
more  competitive  In  the  international  mar- 
kets through  lowering  of  prices,  and  there- 
fore the  balance  of  pavTnents  problems  would 
be  solved  by  increased  exports.  U.S.  price 
levels  are  suffering  from  the  accumulated 
sins  of  the  past  20  years  of  cost  price  push. 
Refraining  from  further  sinful  .ictions  is  not 
necessarily  going  to  give  us  the  benefits  of 
redemption.  Forgiveness  by  our  creditors  per- 
haps, yes.  but  not  redemption. 

In  this  issue  the  Eurodollar  market  is  in- 
volved, too.  because  if  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  continues  to  be  eroded  sharply, 
this  market  may  also  dry  up.  To  the  extent 
that  the  rate  of  inflation  in  other  countries  is 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  people  will 
be  willing  to  keep  their  funds  in  dollars. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  tempted  to  shift  into 
other  currencies. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  the  dollar  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally,  as  an  act  of  good 
faith  to  US.  creditors,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.   There   are  ten  times   as  many  U.S. 
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Government  bonds  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens as  foreign  held  dollar  credits,  and  many 
billions  more  in  dollar  denominated  securities 
held  by  ordinarv  citizens  These  millions  of 
people  and  other  fixed  income  groups  deserve 
a  better  break  at  the  hands  of  their  govern- 
ment. Tlie  correction  of  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  is  only  marginally  involved. 
The  real  Issue  is  confidence  in  the  dollar. 


i 


EXPORT    INCENTIVES 

The  highest  level  of  export  incentive  has 
been  mentioned  is  In  the  rnnge  of  2'i-3  per- 
cent rebate  of  Indirect  taxes  permissible  un- 
der GATT  rules.  Tills  does  not  approach  the 
15  or  16  percent  rebate  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  and  it  does  not  overcome  the 
complaint   in   most  countries  of   the   world 
that  American   manufactured   products  are 
over-priced  by  as  much  as  25  percent.  I  am 
sure   there   are   many   products   that   would 
benefit    from    an    export    incentive    even   of 
these  minimal  dimensions,  but  one  cannot 
expect  that  a  2 '2-3  percent  export  incentive 
would   automatically   increase    exports   by   a 
certain   percentage   and   wipe   out   the   pay- 
ments deficits.  It  will,  however,  give  Incen- 
tive  to   American   business   to  devote   more 
effort  to  exports  and  this  will  be  a  great  help 
in    broadening    opportunities    for    products 
that    are    now    exportable     To    increase    the 
motivation  of  American  business  In  the  In- 
ternational field  we  have  proposed   the  cre- 
ation of  an  Export  Trade  Corporation  with  a 
lower  income  tax  rate  applicable  to  domes- 
tic companies,  to  handle  the  export  business 
of  American  companies 

Where  we  iiave  price  advantage,  elimina- 
tion of  specific  impediments  In  other  coun- 
tries against  the  import  of  U.S.  products 
should  be  the  prime  objective. 

The  greatest  opporttinlty  for  making  a 
partial  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  through  increased  exports  is 
in  more  specific  efforts,  product  by  product. 
:n  pulling  down  existing  barriers:  for  ex- 
.mple.  the  Common  Market  agricultural  pol- 
icy; the  import  prohibitions  existing  in  Ja- 
pan; the  elimination  of  quotas  against  coal 
exports;  cargo  preference  requirements  on 
commercial  shipments  to  Eastern  Europe.  In 
these  specific  areas  we  have  opportunities  of 
increasing  export"; 

FLOATING  EXCHANGE  RATES 

A  few  highly  respectable  academic  spokes- 
men have  offered  floating  exchange  rates  as 
a  solution  to  the  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits. The  trouble  with  this  proposal  Is  that 
It  disregards  three  very  important  problems. 
First,  it  would  create  a  chaotic  international 
r.nanclal  environment  in  which  trade  will 
become  cumbersome,  and  to  some,  perhaps 
not  worthwhile. 

Secondly,  the  assumption  Is  that  the  dol- 
lar win  depreciate  in  such  a  floating  environ- 
ment and  therefore  imports  will  become 
more  expensive  and  exports  cheaper.  Hence 
a  favorable  trade  balance  will  correct  the 
payments  deficit.  The  trouble  is  that  like  a 
percentage  increase  in  tariffs,  affecting  im- 
ported raw  materials  that  go  into  manu- 
lacture.  this  would  be  Inflationary  In  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all.  since 
our  deficits  are  due  primarily  to  govern- 
mental expenditures  abroad  for  necessary, 
and  .some  think  irreducible,  commitments, 
depreciating  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange 
terms  would  merely  Increase  the  costs  of 
Vietnam,  foreign  aid,  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  troops  in  Europe.  It  will  not  solve 
the  deficits.  It  will  merely  increase  the  nu- 
merical digiy'we  use  in  denominating  them. 

COXT /oL  OF  PRIVATE  INVESTMENTS 

The  United  States  receives  about  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  from  dividends,  interest  and  roy- 
alties "from  private  investments  and  prob- 
ably nn  additional  $6  billion  in  investment- 
related  exports.  Twenty-five  percent  of  our 
external  Income  is  from  investments  and 
related  exports.  Without  this  source  of  In- 
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come,  the  United  States  would  have  to  with- 
draw Into  Its  North  American  shell. 

Some  Europeans  have  opposed  U.S.  direct 
Investments  for  a  variety  of  motives.  "Hiey 
are  concerned  about  its  long  rnnge  balance 
of  pavments  Impact  upon  their  countries. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  political  Impact 
upoii  their  social  structure.  They  are  also,  in 
some  instances,  afraid  of  the  competitive 
drive  of  American  business. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  U.S.  officials 
realize  the  Importance  of  U.S.  private  In- 
vestments to  our  balance  of  payments  and 
would  like  to  retreat  from  these  controls. 
It  is  also  well  known  in  Washington  that  It 
was  the  European  central  bankers  and 
finance  ministers  who  forced  these  controls 
upon  the  U.S.  Government  on  penalty  of 
further  erosion  of  the  standing  of  the  dol- 
lar, which  they  were  In  position  to  bring 
about  through  further  withdrawals  of  gold 
by  cashing  in  their  current  dollar  assets. 

'our  estimates  Indicate  that  In  the  area  of 
private  Investments,  excepting  Canada,  about 
a  billion  dollars  can  be  saved,  but  this  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  long-term  earning 
power  of  the  United  States  and  will  be 
insufficient  to  solve  the  problem.  The  re- 
trenchment m  credit  would  save  $500  mil- 
lion this  year,  but  It  Is  a  one-short  affair. 
Therefore,  we  are  likely  to  face  at  the  end 
of  this  year  still  too  large  a  payments  deficit. 
What  consequences  may  flow  from  this 
should  concern  business. 


SPECIAL    DRAWriNG    RIGHTS 

The  topmost  financial  and  economic  plan- 
ners of  the  U.S.  Government  have  b^en  en- 
gaged during  the  last  four  years  in  an  effort 
to  create  a  new  medium  of  international  ex- 
change that  can  be  used  in  place  of  gold 
and  dollars  in  the  payment  of  International 
debts.  This  has  now  crystallzed  in  the  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  which  will  be  presented 
to  Congress  for  approval  soon. 

This  mechanism  has  great  long  range  value 
as  it  eliminates  the  dependence  of  world 
commerce  and  finance  upon  gold  production 
and  U.S.  payments  deficits  to  make  interna- 
tional settlements  of  debts.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  mistaken  for  a  solution  of  the 
deficits.  In  terms  of  quotas,  every  billion 
dollar  Increase  in  IMF's  Special  Drawing 
Rights  would  give  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately $225  million.  This  Is  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  In  comparison  with  our  payments 
deficits. 

Those  who  advocated  that  if  we  can  only 
create  some  paper  money  which  is  acceptable 
internationally  we  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  balance  of  payments  deficits  have 
a  ri'de  awakening  coming  to  them.  For  paper 
currency  to  be  acceptable  in  the  payment  of 
debts,  there  has  to  be  a  political  authority 
that  forces  its  acceptance,  as  the  dollar  is 
legal  tender  in  this  country  by  authority  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  such  interna- 
tional authority  and  it  Is  not  likely  to  be 
brought  about  by  agreement  when  the  other 
partners  are  not'wlUlng  to  lend  you  the  re- 
sources for  purposes  of  which  they  disap- 
prove. Therefore,  there  Is  little  relief  for  us 
in  the  Special  Drawing  Rights. 


PRICE    OF    COLD 

Some  highly  respected  American  voices 
have  been  raised  in  favor  of  raising  the 
price  of  gold  to  save  the  International  pay- 
ments system  from  crisis  and  catastrophe. 
This  might  have  made  some  sense  ten  years 
ago  when  our  gold  .supply  was  still  at  $23 
billion  and  our  current  liabilities  at  $15  bil- 
lion. If  we  had  doubled  the  price  of  gold  un- 
der those  conditions,  we  would  have  had  $46 
billion  and  could  have  paid  off  our  current 
liabilities  and  would  have  been  In  a  beautiful 
position  to  finance  foreign  aid  and  troop  de- 
plovment  with  the  capital  gains. 

•fo  advocate  this  step,  liowever,  at  a  time 
when  other  countries  have  $30  billion  in 
official  reserves  and  probably  another  $20 
billion  in  private  hoards  and  Communist 
hands,  while  we  have  only  $10  billion  In  gold. 
is  incomprehenFlble.  Doubling  the  price  of 


gold  would  give  other  countries  and  their 
citizens  unearned  and  undeserved  capital 
gains  of  $50  billion.  The  US.  dollar  Is  the 
only  currency  that  Is  tied  to  gold. 

All  other  currencies  are  expressed  In  terms 
of  the  U.S.  dollar.  We  are  then  committed  to 
redeem  all  the  gold  presented  to  us  at  the 
new  price.  This  would  be  a  claim  upon  our 
resources  in  goods,  services,  and  Investments 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  No  other 
country  in  the  world  could  afford  to  buy 
gold  at  $70  an  ounce  in  these  large  quantities^ 
and  give  resources  In  exchange  for  them. 
The  agitation  for  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gold  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  agita- 
tion lor  a  windfall  gain  by  the  producers  and 
hoarders  of  gold  so  that  they  will  acquire 
more  claims  upon  U.S.-owned  resources 
without  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Some  say,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  $2  billion  in  gold  reserves.  Others 
say  it  has  $6  billion.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
like  to  buv  machinery  and  technology  in 
the  United'  States.  It  has  been  asking  for 
credits.  If  the  price  of  gold  Is  raised  Irom 
.$35  to  $70  an  ounce,  its  purchasing  power  in 
the  United  States  would  be  doubled  without 
even  a  commitment  to  withdraw  a  single 
ruble's  worth  of  military  supplies  from 
Egvpt  or  Vietnam! 

Prance's  $5  billion  worth  of  gold  would  be 
equal  to  $10  billion.  What  she  would  do 
with  this  capital  gain  is  anyone's  guess 
Obvlouslv,  France  does  not  want  to  buy  our 
wheat  which  is  available  in  plentiful  quan- 
tities at  two-thirds  the  price  of  European 
v.heat  but  France  wishes  to  be  tlie  granary 
of  the  Common  Market  and  therefore  wants 
t-j  shut  Its  doors  against  American  wheat. 
Tlie  French  treasury  could  acquire  securities 
on  the  American  stxx-k  exchanges  or  govern- 
ment bonds.  To  the  extent  that  they  are 
buying  with  cheap  dollars,  this  could  be  a 
bargain  for  them.  Or  they  may  decide  at 
some  point  to  acquire  American  investments 
in   France. 

Will  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  sold  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  carry  on  our  worldwide 
commitments  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
without  Internal  discipline  and  external  re- 
evaluation  of  objectives?  My  answer  to  this 
is,  no,  because  the  10  billion  dollars  worth 
of  gold  that  is  left  in  our  possession,  even  if 
revalued  to  $20  billion,  does  not  give  us 
much  time.  But  more  to  the  point,  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  other  countries  will  sell  gold  to 
us  in  exchange, for  our  own  goods  and  prop- 
erties without  making  It  easier  for  us  to  pay 
for  our  noncommercial  governmental  activ- 
ities abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  like  Cassandra,  but 
it  would  not  serve  your  purpose  well  to  sub- 
stitute fancy  for  fact.  In  spite  of  the  actions 
taken  since  January  1.  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  will  stay  with  us.  We  have 
discovered  too  late  that  there  are  definite 
limits  to  both  our  military  and  our  economic 
power.  This  h.as  put  U.S.  investments  abroad 
on  the  firing  line  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

What  lessons  can  we  draw  from  this  gloomy 
recital?  The  American  buslne.ss  community 
must  confront  realistically  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  as  an  entity,  and  each   busi- 
ness enterprise  within  it.  will  not  be  able  to 
do  everything  they  would  like  to  do.  We  must 
adjust  business  decisions  and  corporate  pol- 
icy to  this  reality.  As  present  policies  and 
programs  stand,  we  are  not  allowed  to  in- 
vest anywhere  and  as  much  as  v^'e  want.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  spend  us  much 
abroad  as  we  want.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  Import  and  consume  all  the  exotic 
products  of  the  world  as  much  as  our  palate 
approves.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  give 
as  much  foreign  aid  as  our  compassion  com- 
pels. At  every  turn  we  have  to  assess  business 
and    financial    decisions   against    the    back- 
ground of  the  overall  world  position  of  our 
country. 

This  will  not  be  easy,  for  we  are  now  on 
uncharted    seas.    Some    questions,    hitherto 
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almost  unmentionable,  must  be  faced  serl- 
ovisly:  Can  we  afford  to  keep  our  troops  In 
West  Germany?  And  If  not.  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  a  pull-out?  Can  we  afford  to 
hold  on  to  Okinawa  and  stay  In  Japan  and 
Taiwan?  If  not.  what  happens  to  our  trade 
and  investments  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

What  happens  to  Western  Europe  If  the 
oU  resources  of  the  Middle  East  fall  Into  un- 
friendly hands  because  we  are  kept  preoccu- 
pied in  another  part  of  the  world? 

Can  we  contain  popular  rebellions  in  many 
other  lands,  any  more  than  in  our  own  cities? 
If  not.  what  happ€;ns  to  business  prospects 
and  investments? 

In  short,  the  United  States  is  being  forced 
to  re-examine  its  worldwide  commitments 
m  the  light  of  its  economic  capability.  At  the 
same  time,  business  confronts  the  problem 
of  adjusting  its  plans  to  the  realities  of  this 
situation.  Both  must  review  their  policies 
and  programs 

This  review  must  Involve  our  allies  and 
partners  abroad.  The  supreme  lesson  of  these 
experiences  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
assume  the  role  of  policeman  and  provider 
in  the  world  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  our  allies  in  the  provision  of  man- 
power and  resources.  Collective  security  is  a 
collective  responsibility  and  not  merely  a 
one-way  guarantee  by  the  United  States.  The 
.sooner  oiir  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  learn  this 
lesson,  the  greater  will  be  their  and  our  own 
future  security,  and  the  safer  your  and  their 
investments  abroad. 

The  choices,  therefore,  that  lie  ahead  seem 
to  me  as  follows: 

1.  A  controlled  economy,  wherein  the  gov- 
ernment tries  to  squeeze  .is  much  out  of  the 
private  economy  as  it  can  to  accomplish  its 
own  predetermined  projects  at  home  and 
abroad. 

2.  A  radical  retrenchment  in  worldwide 
commitments  to  cut  costs,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  available  resources  only  to  programs 
of  highest  priority — a  withdrawal.  In  effect. 
Into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

3.  A  cooperative  program  which  would  work 
out  a  rational  and  acceptable  system  of  al- 
liicatlon  of  costs  and  responsibilities,  among; 
(ai  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  business 
community:  ibi  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  developed  countries:  and  (c)  business 
Interests  on  ;in  International  basis. 

In  this  kind  of  cooperation,  each  partici- 
pant must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  mar- 
ginal interests  for  the  survival  of  tfle  whole. 


THE  F-111  AIRCRAFT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3 
the  Washington  Star  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  about  the  F-Ul  air- 
craft, making  some  points  of  considerable 
importance.  In  order  that  others  may 
share  those  views,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judgment  Suspended 

The  loss  of  three  P-llls  in  one  month 
of  combat  service  is  ample  cause  for  con- 
cern. But  it  is  scarcely  proof  of  Senator 
McClellan's  charge  that  It  is  ■suicidal"  for 
pilots  to  fly  the  planes,  nor  is  there  any'rea- 
son  to  leap  to  his  conclusion  that  'serious 
deficiencies"  are  involved. 

What  is  very  obviously  involved  is  a  serious 
overdose  of  publicity.  The  plane,  which 
began  its  life  five  years  ago  as  the  TFX,  has 
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been  enveloped  in  political  controversy  vir- 
tually from  the  moment  of  inception. 

First,  there  was  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  Insistence,  over  military  objec- 
tions, that  the  supersonic  fighter-bomber 
should  be  adapted  for  use  by  both  the  Air 
Eiyce  and  the  Navy.  So  far,  the  admirals' 
doubts  have  prevailed.  The  Navy  version  re- 
mains on  the  shelf,  despite  continuing  efforts 
by  Secretary  Clifford  to  get  It  into  the  air. 

Then  came  the  exploeion  when  the  former 
secretary  vetoed  the  military  in  the  choice 
of  a  firm  to  manufacture  the  plane. 

And  then  came  the  crashes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Air  Force  has  long  since  been  sold  on  the  S6 
million  all-weather  fighter  as  a  valuable  and 
practical  addition  to  America's  air  arsenal. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  causes 
of  two  of  the. combat  crashes  remain  un- 
known— neither  the  crews  nor  the  wreckage 
have  been  recovered.  The  remaining  combat 
loss  was  caused  by  a  tube  of  sealant  left  in 
the  plane  at  the  factory  which  jammed  the 
controls. 

In  addition  to  the  combat  losses,  three 
other  F-llls  crashed  in  the  United  States 
during  flight  testing  and  pilot  training.  That 
makes  a  total  of  six  planes  lost  In  the  flrst 
9.500  hours  of  flying.  And  that,  it  is  worth 
noting,  is  a  better  record  than  was  compiled 
over  the  same  period  of  time  by  the  last 
seven  Air  Force  fighters — all  of  which  are 
still  in  active  combat  use. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  F-Ul  into  a  political  football  be  halted. 
And  It  Is  still  much  too  early  to  .sound  off 
about  scrapping  the  sophisticated  newcomer. 
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MSGR.    LOUIS    MILLER:    CHA.MPION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pi-iday  night.  April  19.  South  Dakota  and 
the  Nation  lost  one  of  our  most  eloquent 
and  effective  champions  of  rural  Ameri- 
ca. Msgr.  Louis  J.  Miller,  who  was  killed 
in  a  one-car  accident  near  Fort  Pierce, 
S.  Dak.,  was  for  many  years  director  of 
Catholic  rural  life  for  the  Sioux  Falls 
diocese.  He  was  an  absolutely  dedicated 
spokesman  for  the  American  farmer  and 
for  Christian  rural  life. 

His  insiehts  on  the  problems  of  family 
agriculture  were  most  helpful  to  me  as 
a  memjjer  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  ForestiT-  He  counseled  with  me 
on  many  occasions,  always  to  my  profit 
and  satisfaction.  His  death  makes  me 
more  determined  than  ever  to  carry  on 
his  fight  for  agricultural  justice.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  en- 
riched the  life  of  every  person  he  touched. 
I  regard  his  passing  as  a  sad  personal 
loss,  but  his  life's  achievements  remain 
as  an  inspiration  to  eveiTone  who  seeks  a 
better  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  me- 
morial broadcast  carried  by  South  Da- 
kota radio  and  television  stations  KELO, 
KSOO.  and  KBRK  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  material  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Arlo  G.  Swanson,  State  di- 
rector of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, which  included  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  Monsignor  Miller  at  the 
FHA  State  Advisory  Committee  meeting 
in  Rapid  City  on  April  18  and  19,  shortly 
before  his  death,  as  well  as  a  news  ac- 


count   from    the    Huron    Plainsman    of 
April  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fighting  Father  Milier:  His  War  Goes  On 

Father  Miller   believed   In  people. 

He    thought   people   are   Important. 

He  thought  people  more  Important  than 
anybody. 

And  if  you  wanted  to  make  him  bristle, 
just  hint  dollars  are  more  important  than 
people. 

The  people  on  the  land  were  his  mission 
and  saving  souls  was  Father  Miller's  busi- 
ness. .And  right  along  with  saving  souls,  ^e 
fought  to  save  farm  families.  He  was  a.man 
of  peace,  but  he  fought  the  greed  and  in- 
justice that  are  destroying  the  iasxn  families 
he  loved. 

He  fought  hard.  He  died  fighting  on  the 
battle  line. 

Fighting  Father  Miller  was  a  farm  boy. 
.'\s  a  little  lad.  he  knew  tl-.e  bitter  ache  of 
weariness.  Before  he  ever  went  to  seminary, 
he  was  well-acquainted  with  the  salty  taste 
of  sweat. 

The  hand  on  the  wheel  of  the  car  that 
carried  him  to  his  earthly  end  was  the  tough, 
callused  hand  of  the  worker  and  the  farmer. 
Father  Miller  stretched  lii.s  meager  salary 
by  raising  the  most  fabulous  garden  crops 
you  ever  jaw.  He's  built  two  rrctorieF,,  two 
churches  and  a  school  in  little  farm  parishes, 
doing  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  with  those 
big,  hard,  gentle  hands. 

He  knew  how  hard  it  Is  to  make  a  dollar 
on  the  land,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  a  little. 
He  knew  the  problems  of  the  land.  He  lived 
ihe  problems   of  the  family  on   the  land. 

Monsignor  Miller  recognized  the  farm  as 
the  most  healthful  place  for  a  family — the 
inost  healthful  place  both  physically  and 
.spiritually.  He  saw  souls  faring  better  on 
the  farm.  On  the  family  farm — not  on  the 
corporation  farm  He  fought  the  farm-Invad- 
ing corporation. 

For  the  farm  to  noiu-lsh  souls,  it  must  first 
nourish  bodies.  Father  Miller  damned  the 
sin  of  starving  the  family  that  gives  us  all 
to  eat  and  to  spare.  He  demanded  to  know 
why  there  is  plenty  of  profit  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  bullets  and  bombers  that  carry 
death  the  world  around — but  not  even  a  liv- 
ing for  the  family  that  produces  the  bread 
:ind  the  he.in5  and  the  beef  that  keep  much 
of  the  world  alive? 

Fighting  Father  Miller  fought  the  ever- 
tightening  trend  toward  corporate  agricul- 
ture that  Is  grinding  families  off  the  land. 
In  his  last  public  statement.  Father  Miller 
said.  Just  hours  before  he  died.  "We  have 
gotten  away  from  looking  at  agriculture  In 
the  light  of  people.  We  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  production." 

He  hated  this  dollar-slanted  lack  of  wi.s- 
doin.  He  fought  it.  He  saw  with  the  brilliancy 
of  a  prophet  that  forcing  families  off  the  land 
cuts  the  foundation  right  out  of  our  nation. 
He  knew  history.  He  knew  Greece  and  Rome 
and  every  great  nation  had  grown  great  on 
the  foundation  of  thrifty  farm  families.  He 
knew  when  the  nobles  and  the  merchants 
and  the  generals  seized  the  land  and  forced 
the  families  off,  those  nations  fell.  It  has  hap- 
pened al!  down  through  history. 

.'And  he  saw  it  happening  here. 

He  saw  whenever  dollars  become  more  im- 
portant than  people,  our  nation  siiffers.  He 
fought  against  the  greed  that  says.  'To  hell 
with  people.  Give  us  dollars." 

Fighting  Father  Miller  battled  the  farming 
corporations  and  he  battled  the  non-farming 
rorporatlons  that  bulldoze  families  off  the 
laud  with  the  checkbook. 

He  saw  through  their  deadly  game:  by 
starving  families  off  the  land  they  hop)e  to 
gain  a  stranglehold  on  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply— and  a  .stranglehold  on  our  nation  He 
fought  them  to  the  death. 

The  rich  and  the  powerful  killed  Christ. 

But  they  didn't  stop  him. 
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They  killed  Gandhi. 

But  his  cause  won. 

Fighting  Father  Miller.'  'cut  down  In  the 
Springtime  he  loved,  lies  in  the  Land  he 
iought  for  just  when  he  was  itching  to  get 
those  rough,  those  hard,  those  consecrated 
hands  back  into  the  good  earth.  Cut  down  In 
ihe  spring  -but  his  fight  goes  on  year-in  and 
yeir-out:  lils  light  for  j>eople,  and  the  land, 
,ind  tlie  people  of  our  land. 

Though  a  general  falls  in  battle,  his  war 
will  be  wovi. 

iBro.atlcast  in  memory  of  Monsignor  Miller 
April  23.  1968,  on  KELO-TV,  Sioux  Falls,  and 
KSOO-TV,  Sioux  Palls;  and  on  April  24,  1968. 
u:i  KBKK,  Brookings.) 

U.S.    DEPAnlMENT    OF    ACRICfl.Tt'KE. 

Parmf.rs  Home  Administration. 

Huron.  S.  Dak..  April  22.   196X. 
To;  All  FHA  State  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers. FHA  County  Committee  members, 
and  all  FHA  employcps. 
From:  State  director.  FHA,  Huron,  S.  Dak 
Subject:    Msgr.   Louis   J.   Miller   dies   in   car 
accident. 
On  April  IS  and  19  we  held  an  FHA  State 
.•\clvlsory  Coinmi^t  e  Meeting  in  Rapid  City. 
In  attendance  was  Mon.slgnor  Louis  J.  Miller 
who  has  been  a  very  active  member  of  our 
.Advisory  Committee  and  a  firm  believer  in 
ihe  objectives  of  the  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home   Administration.    On    returning   home 
from  the  meeting  Friday  evening  Monsignor 
Miller  was  killed  in  a  one-car  accident  west 
(f  Fort  Pierre. 

Monsignor  Miller's  death  is  a  great  1o.=:r  to 
his  church,  the  family  farmer,  agriculture, 
rural  South  Dakota  and  all  of  rural  America. 
He  lived  every  day  of  his  life  for  other  peo- 
ple— especially  for  the  family  fsrmer  and 
the  rural  commtinlty — endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a.  change  which  would  improve  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  family  farmer  to 
V;eep  him  on  the  land  and  to  strengthen 
lural  economy. 

His  voice  was  heard  at  all  types  of  meet- 
ings in  belialf  of  and  regarding  the  family 
i.trmer  and  the  rural  community.  The  torch 
Miat  he  has  laved  down  should  be  picked 
■  p  by  many  other  agricultural  and  commu- 
nity leaders  to  continue  the  work  in  which 
e  was  so  involved — the  cause  of  revitalizing 
r\!ral  Anierica. 

In   Philippians   3:12-14   we   read.    "Not   as 

iiough   I   had   already  attained,  either  were 

:ready  perfect:   but  I  follow  ;ifter.  if  that 

:  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am 

.pprehended    of    Christ    Jesus.    Brethren,    I 

ount  not  myself  to  have  apprehended:  but 

:nis  one  thing  I  do.  forgetting  those  things 

v'hich  nre  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 

hose  things  w-liich  are  before,  I  press  toward 

:ie  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 

:"  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Certainly  Monsignor 

liller    lived    every    moment    of    his    life   in 

ehalf  of  others. 

.John  15:13  states.  "Greater  love  hath  nc. 

■.an  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 

jr  his  friends."  Certainly  if  we  can  apply 

i.is   to   nny   man's   life   today,   it   could   be 

pplied  to  Monsignor  Miller.  As  this  is  what 

his  life  -wfis  ail  about — living  it  for  others. 

Matthew  25:21  reads.  "His  lord  said  unto 

i.ini.  Weil  clone,  thou  good  and  fait'iful  serv- 

.  lit:    thou    hast   been    faithful    over   a   few 

things.   I   wil!   make   thee   ruler   over   many 

tilings:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thv  lord." 

The  followln:;  i'.re  tome  of  the  comr:onts 

made  by  Monsignor  Miller  at  the  FHA  State 

.Advisory  Committee  Meeting  in  Rapid  City: 

It  has  'oeen  only  in  recent  years  that  reli- 

Eious   groups   as   organized   religious  croups 

liave  presented  programs  applying  the  gospel 

to  rural  people. 

We  want  better  conditions  for  farm  people 
iti  rural  areas  on  the  conviction  that  there 
.':re  conditions  of  life  that  prevail  in  rural 
;:reas  that  are  good  for  family  living. 

A  Lutheran  minister  once  stated  that  until 
recently  in  the  Lutheran  churches  there  was 
a  tendency  of  leaders  to  shy  away  from  the 
problems  of  agriculture  as   they  were  con- 
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troversial.  But  now  there  has  been  a  basic 
change  in  applying  the  gospel  to  rural  peo- 
ple and  their  iirotalenis. 

Pope  John  said  "Ownership  of  property  and 
land  is  the  rl.ght  of  man" 

An  ideal  to  be  achieved  as  sf)on  as  possible 
is  to  consider  agrlcultuie  from  tlie  viewpoint 
of  the  human  family.  Religious  groups  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  this  area.  Ihis 
can  be  and  should  be  done  more  and  more. 

Lend  avd  the  jamilies  oh  the  latid  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Religious  groups  agree  and  would  work  to- 
gether on  them. 

Family  agriculture  must  be  preserved  on 
the  b.isis  of  it.!;  moral  and  spiritual  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation.  Farm  families  cannot 
compete  with  big  corporations.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  this  social  aspect  as  well  lis  the 
economic  a.-^pect. 

Broad  sociological  research  is  of  benefit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rn  he  might  in- 
lorin  the  American  public  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening socially  in  the  United  States.  Tills 
type  research  was  available  until  19.i3  when 
Secret:irv  Benson  brought  in  the  Director  of 
Exten.sion  from  California  tis  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
orientated agricultural  research — forget 
about  the  people-  all  our  researchers  from 
this  date  on  iiave  doiie  nothing  which  in- 
volves the  people — their  human  problems  and 
social  problem.s. 

In  1966  the  USDA  spent  S857  million.  An 
investment  in  pure  production  research.  The 
idea  is  to  sharpen  the  tools  of  agilcultural 
production  know-how  and  forget  about  the 
people. 

I  am  not  against  technology.  The  tragedy 
is  that  we  are  in  a  situation  now  where  this 
publicly  obtained  technology  is  ending  up 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  agri-business  concerns. 

The  point  right  now  is  that  In  the  last  five 
years  the  increase  in  agricultural  efficiency 
on  farms  ■was  not  obt'Jlned  from  earnings  but 
from  borrowings  which  means  our  family 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  buy  this  tech- 
nology. 

Religious  leaders  must  help  us  raise  the 
question  as  to  how  this  technology  should 
be  employed — for  whoso  benefits — should 
these  others  be  able  to  obtain  the  Informa- 
tion at  public  expense? 

Agri-business  people  or  non-farm 'finance 
circles  have  already  declared  the  family  on 
the  farm  dead. 

They  have  discovered  a  way  to  pull  the 
rug  right  out  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
family  farmers. 

Tlie  alternative  is  that  technology  can  be 
applied  on  a  modest-sized  scale  but  we  are 
not  raising  it  often  enough  and  widely 
enough. 

Let's  adapt  and  as  religious  leaders  raise 
the  question  'How  do  we  utilize  this  tech- 
nology; and  for  whose  benefit?" 

TIlc  sad  part  of  it  al!  ;.<;  that  vje  have  got- 
ten away  from  looking  at  aqricvltiire  in  the 
light  of  the  people — tvc  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  production. 

How  can  we  forest.ill  the  inevitable  re- 
sult? 

Farm  people  should  try  to  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  They  should  refuse  to 
buy  the  type  feed  used  in  the  larger  opera- 
tions and  buy  from  other  .-ources.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  purchase  the  technology 
if  tiiey  only  apply  the  technology  that  is 
available  to  them  free. 

It  is  good  to  criticize  but  we  must  also 
try  ro  seek  a  solution. 

Arlo  O.  .^wanson, 

.Hate  Director. 

[From  the  Huron  i  S.  Dak.)  Daily  Plali-isman, 
Apr.  22,  19681 

Memorial  Mass  Conducted  in  Elkton  for 
Monsignor  Millfr.  Cn.\.sH  Victim 

Elkton. — A  special  mcmori.'il  Mass  \v.is 
conducted  Monday  for  Monsignor  Louis  J. 
Miller.  56.  killed  Friday  night  in  a  one-car 
accident  near  Ft.  Pierre 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m..  Tues- 
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day,  with  Bishop  Lambert  Hoch  celebrating 
the  Requiem  Mass. 

The  memorial  Mass  at  9  a.m.  Monday  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Anderson  of 
Huron.  It  was  held  especially  tor  young  peo- 
ple and  iHher  persons  unable  to  attend  the 
ruosday  services. 

An  all-night  vigil  was  to  start  with  chapel 
services  ut  8  p.m.  Monday. 

Loudspeakers  were  being  Inst. '.lied  outside 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Coun.sel  Church  in  :iritlcl- 
pation  that  there  would  be  an  overfiow  lor 
Tue.sday's  funeral  services. 

Moii.signor  Miller  was  returning  Irom  a 
Fanner.-,  Home  Administration  nieetirig  at 
Rapid  City  when  his  car  left  Highw.iy  14  two 
miles  west  of  Ft.  Piene  Friday  alt.->riioon  lie 
died  shortly  after  in  a  Pierre  iiospitiU  of  in- 
juries received  when  his  or  went  into  a 
dltcii.  He  had  attended  the  Rapid  City  meet- 
ing as  an  FHA  Advi.sorv  Commiti.pp  member. 

As  director  oi  Catholic  Rural  Life  for  the 
Sioux  Falls  tliooese.  Monsignor  Miller  trav- 
eled widely  and  attended  many  intfilngs  in 
the  Et.itc. 

His  l.ijst  message,  given  at  the  R..pld  City 
meeting,  w.is: 

"We  liave  gotten  away  from  l0(;king  at  agri- 
culture in  the  lieht  of  people- -we  look  at  it 
in  the  light  of  production  " 

Telegrams  received  included  one  irom  Sen. 
Ge.-*rge  McGovern.  D-S.D  .  .«ent  by  the  sena- 
tor from  his  office  in  Washington   It  ;,ald  : 

"The  death  of  Monsignor  Miller  deprives 
us  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  devoiod  and 
eloquent  spokesmen  for  social  j'vistice.  He 
loved  the  people  and  ihe  life  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. He  was  in  the  Ijesl  sen.se  i:  ch.imp;on  of 
the  farmer.  I  mourn  the  loss  of  this  treasured 
friend  and  inspired  leader  " 


WHAT  AMERICANISM  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Miss  Carol  Peltz,  an  eighth 
grade  student  from  Rockford.  111.,  was 
recently  awarded  an  all-expen.se-paid  , 
trip  to  WashinRton.  DC.  for  an  essay 
she  submitted  to  the  1968  IndeiJendence 
Hall  essay  contest.  Her  entrj'  in  the  con- 
test was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Rockford,  111.,  Jaycees,  a  group  deeply 
interested  in  fostering  patriotism  and 
leadership  among  the  youth  of  the 
community. 

I  call  the  Members'  attention  to  Miss 
Feltz'  fitting  tribute  to  lier  country. 

The  essay  follows: 

What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 
What  does  Americanism  means  to  me? 
Ever  since  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  last  sig- 
nature of  our  great  Constitution  and  the 
magnificent  importance  of  the  basic  free- 
doms were  recognized  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bill  of  Right-;,  the  privilege  to  stand  and 
say,  "I  am  an  American."  has  been  the  spine- 
tingling  pride  of  all  of  us. 

From  the  '.  ery  first  settlers  who  pushed 
to  penetrate  the  abundant  natural  re'ources 
of  our  rich  continent.  Americans  have 
worked  hard,  side  by  side,  to  establish  them- 
.^elves  as  a  strong  people,  with  a  habit  of 
being  generous  to  other  people  in  need.  They 
have  .-.Iways  respected  an  individual's  right 
to  liave  Ills  own  opinion,  as  long  as  human 
riffhts  .'.re  respected. 

We  can  bi-  proud  of  our  forefathers.  They 
were  discoverers.  pl<jneers.  nussionarles. 
planters,  and  town  builders,  educators  and 
statesmen,  rhey  were  the  zretitest!  They 
gave  our  country  a  strong  foundation,  and 
on   it  they  built  many   thriving   industries 
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and  a  rich  agriculture.  This  attracted  a  great  ■ 
many  immigrants  to  our  shores,  who  worked 
hard    to    establish    themselves    so    they    too 
could  say,    I  am  an  America;!." 

So  the  people  worked  «nd  the  country 
grew  strong.  Strong  enough  to  survive  the 
test  of  a  great  civil  war  In  the  nineteenth 
century.  After  which  the  United  States  rose 
to  attain  a  new  fullness  that  made  It  a  very 
important  factor  In  World  History. 

Today.  In  the  twentieth  century,  people  no 
longer  come  here  in  large  numbers  as  immi- 
grants. Instead,  they  stay  in  their  own  lands, 
looking  to  America  for  example  and  help  to 
bring  about  in  their  own  countries  the  kind 
of  prosperity  enjoyed  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  as  we  are  studying  our  World  His- 
tory, World  Geography,  and  Religion,  we  are 
'.earning  that  all  over  the  World  there  are 
people,  verv  much  the  same  as  we.  also 
enjoying  the  natural  beauties  of  their  coun- 
tries and  many  of  them  have  living  condi- 
tions verv  comparable  to  ours  and  many 
governments  are  trying  very  hard  to  take 
care  of  their  people. 

So.  I  ask  mvself.  "Why  does  my  inner  self 
Just  know  that  I  would  not  be  as  happy 
anywhere  else?  Why  am  I  grateful  every  day 
that  I  am  an  American?"  And  I  am  proud, 
too.  Proud  that  America  Is  keeping  the 
Ideals  trad  objectives  that  made  her  power- 
ful. America  is  keeping  freedom  alive  here 
and  abroad. 

Just  as  our  forefathers  founded  our  free- 
doms on  the  basis  of  mans  nattiral  rights, 
and  the  belief  that  God  was  sovereign  over 
all  men,  all  creeds  and  all  colors,  today,  we 
have  a  greater  challenge  to  preserve  and 
extend  these  freedoms  and  rights,  and  Amer- 
ica is  meeting  this  ch.iUenge.  To  the  rest 
of  mankind  the  United  States  must  be  an 
example  of  order  and  liberty— not  Just  a  high 
standard  of  living.  We  must  set  the  example 
of  a  nation  of  real  people.  We  must  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  decency  and  justice  at 
home.  We  must  show  concern  and  charity 
for  the  peoples  of  our  own  nation  as  well  as 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  who  watch  and  wait 
and  hope  our  promises  are  not  vacuums,  and 
that  our  strength  is  dependable. 

I  am  pioud  that  I  am  an  American 
vouth— that  I  can  help  with  America's  future, 
in  an  article  by  John  F.  Kennedy  on  "What 
Does  It  Mean  to  Be  An  Americarf?"  he  writes. 
"It  requires  each  of  us  to  be  a  little  more 
decent,  alert,  intelligent,  compassionate,  and 
resolute  in  our  daily  lives — that  we  use  our 
freedom  of  choice  to  pursue  our  own  destiny 
in  a  manner  that  advances  the  national 
destiny.  In  the  work  we  produce,  the  subjects 
we  studv.  the  positions  we  seek,  the  languages 
we  learii.  the  complaints  we  voice,  the  leaders 
we  follow  and  the  inconveniences  we  en- 
dure." ^    ^    . 

Americanism  is  the  fulfillment  of  God- 
given  rights;  the  knowledge  of  knowing  that 
what  we  have  is  a  treasured  state  that  we 
do  not  want  changed.  Just  preserved  for  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors.  We  are  willing  to 
share,  but  not  to  part  with.  We  will  fight  to 
preserve  and  endeavor  to  extend. 

What  does  Americanism  mean  to  me? 

.\  happy  childhood  today! 

.\  challenging  adulthood  tomorrow! 
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possible  for  thousands  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  workers  to  learn 
new  and  needed  skills  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  A 
good  example  of  that  cooperation  is  the 
recently  announced  program  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO,  which  will  train  1.000 
tmck  mechanics  in  38  States.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  con.-^nt  that  an  article  about 
that  pro:jram,  which  appeared  in  the 
AFL-CIO  News,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  th.^  CoNGRESsiONAi,  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.  A  unlon-industry-govei'nment  program  has 
been  set  up  to  train  1000  truck  mechanics  in 
a  38-state  area 

The  machinists  will  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram and  work  out  apprentice-entry  con- 
tracts with  local  and  state  affiliates  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  the  Indus- 
try's trade  groiip 

The  Machinists  have  been  allotted  $77,000 
m  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
funds  to  get  the  program  under  way. 

Local  -school  systems  will  conduct  pre-Job 
classroom  instruction. 

Employers  will  be  reimbursed  for  on-the- 
job  training  expenses  at  the  rate  of  $15  a 
week  for  each  trainee. 

lAM  training  coordinators  for  the  program 
will  be  stationed  In  New  York  City,  Atlanta, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 


Majj  8,  l'.)>>s 


FIAT  DEAL  AIDS  ENEMY 


MACHINISTS  UNION  PUSHES  PRO- 
GR.\M  TO  TRAIN  MECHANICS  IN 
'38  STATES 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PEN■N3YLV.^NI.^ 

:N    I-HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 
Mr.  CLARK   Mr   President.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Senator  knows  that  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  among  unions,  in- 
dustry,   and   Government   has   made   it 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
■month  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
announced  his  decision  to  approve  a  li- 
cense to  export  aearmaking  machinery 
valued  at  S8.9  million,  purchased  by  the 
Fiat  Co.  for  use  in  its  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Originally,  the  administration  advo- 
cated that  the  Export-Import  Bank  ex- 
tend a  $50  milUon  credit  to  the  Italian 
firm  to  finance  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
machine  tools  for  use  in  the  plant  it 
was  building  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  letters  sent  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Under  Secre- 
tar>'  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  and 
Acting  Commerce  Secretaiy  Alexander 
Trowbridge  supported  the  credit  arrange- 
ment. They  said  that  there  was  "no 
evidence"  that  the  plant  might  be  di- 
verted to  military  purposes. 

This  ridiculous  statement  was  made 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  first  industrial  com- 
plex to  be  diverted  to  a  war  economy  is 
an  automotive  plant.  This  has  been  done 
manv  times  in  Detroit.  This  is  how  we 
produce  our  tanks,  planes,  and  weapons 
of  war.  The  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  later 
admitted  that  "a  few  of  the  machines 
could  produce  gears  for  hea%'y  trucks  or 
helicopters." 

Members  of  Congress  were  indignant 
over  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  supplying 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
with  war  materials,  our  own  Government 
planned  to  assist  them  in  this  manner. 


As  a  result,  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  Act  which  forbids  the 
financing  of  any  U.S.  export  to  Eastern 
European  countries. 

At  the  present  time  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  aie  even  mak- 
ing use  of  Soviet-made  bicycles  as  a 
means  of  transportation  in  Vietnam. 
What  better  use  could  they  make  of  a 
fleet  of  Hat  automobiles  supplied  to 
them  bv  the  Ru.ssians  as  a  means  of 
tran.spoit  for  materials,  supplies,  and 
troops? 

In  addition,  this  arrangement  would 
assist  the  Soviet  Union  to  earn  precious 
foreien  exchange  with  which  to  buy 
strategic  goods,  drain  gold  from  the 
United  State.^,  and  finance  international 
communism. 

The  administration  says  that  the  Fiat 
plant  would  lead  to  more  consumer- 
oriented  production.  But  on  December 
7.  1966,  before  the  Fiat  plant's  construc- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  delivered  to  the 
German  Federal  Republic  a  major  con- 
.^ignment  of  Mo.skvich  and  Volpa  pa.ssen- 
ger  cars.  Presently  the  Soviet  Union  sells 
cars  to  more  than  60  countries.  It  exports 
automobiles  for  foreign  exchange.  The 
Russian  people  receive  no  direct  benefit 
at  all  from  such  an  arrangement. 

Now  we  leai-n  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  approved  the  latest  re- 
quest for  a  licen.^e  to  export  gearmakins 
machineiy  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  time  of  its  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Act.  Congress  took  action 
because  it  was  felt  that  we  could  not  ask 
our  men  to  fight  a  war  and  at  the  .same 
time  supply  the  enemy  with  the  mean.=> 
of  conducting  it. 

Congress  believes  that  the  life  of  even 
one  American  serviceman  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  our  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

Although  Congress  expressed  its  op- 
position to  such  dealings,  the  adminis- 
tration persists  in  approving  them. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
understand  the  implications  of  a  policy 
which  sends  American  boys  to  fight  an 
enemy  which  we  ourselves  are  supplying. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  insist  that  the 
administration  honor  legislative  intent. 


TRIBVTE  TO  MRS.  SHOUSE 
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HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

F    VIRGINL\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extension.^  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Ti-ibute  to  Mrs.  Shouse." 
published  in  the  Globe  Newspapers, 
which  serve  Fairfax  County,  in  northern 
Virginia,  dated  May  2,  1968. 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  has  donated  her 
Fairfax  County  estate.  Wolf  Trap  FaiTO. 
to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  has 
made  an  additional  gift  of  S2  million  for 
the  construction  of  a  performing  arts 
center  at  the  park.  She  deserves  recog- 
nition. . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TRiBtTTE  TO  Mrs.  Shocse 

Since  the  days  of  Lord  Fairfax,  this  County 
has  been  fortunate  in  Its  many  distinguished 
and  philanthropic  citizens.  The  centuries 
have  changed  many  of  the  contours  of  Pair- 
fax  County  but  not  the  calibre  of  most  of 
Its  citizens. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart 
Udall,  recc^nlzed  this  publicly  last  week 
when  he  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
nation  to  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  who  has  gen- 
erously donated  her  Fairfax  County  estate, 
Wolf  "Trap  Farm,  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. An  additional  gift  of  some  $2  million  was 
given  by  Mrs  Shouse  for  the  construction 
of  a  performing  iirts  center  at  the  Park. 

On  Wednesday,  Secretary  Udall  unveiled 
a  comprehensive  scale  model  of  this  audi- 
torium, named  the  Pilene  Center  In  memory 
of  Mrs.  Shouse's  parents,  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  Fniene. 

In  special  tribute  to  Mrs.  Shouse,  Udall 
commented  on  the  Japanese  custom  of  desig- 
nating "pteople"  as  well  as  buildings  and  ob- 
jects as  "national  treasures". 

■If  I  had  authority,"  Udall  told  Mrs. 
Shouse,  "I  would  declare  you  a  national 
treasure!" 

•And  the  Globe  agrees. 


PASTORAL  PRAYER 
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begin.  May  these  talks  be  characterized  by 
the  urgency  for  peace,  and  the  ceasing  of 
killing  and  destruction.  May  they  be  con- 
cerned to  stop  the  spread  of  hatred  and  bit- 
terness. May  these  talks  also  be  characterized 
by  a  sense  of  the  destiny  for  the  world  and 
its  people.  Its  children  and  Its  children's 
children. 

As  the  "Poor  People's  March"  commences, 
may  those  who  participate  know  their  real 
motivation.  May  those  Individuals  and  com- 
munities who  are  confronted  by  them  re- 
spond in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  May  the  officials 
of  government  react  In  accordance  to  facts, 
to  need,  to  right  not  to  fear,  or  desired  popu- 
l.irlty,  or  coercion.  If  this  march  can  lead 
to  better  understanding  among  classes  and 
to  the  furtherance  of  personal  development 
and  relief  of  needless  suffering,  prosper  It. 
If  this  march  can  lead  only  to  confusion, 
mistrust,  distortion,  frustration  and  exploita- 
tion, quickly  dispel  Its  force  and  momentum. 
Help  all  In  our  nation,  the  news-media,  the 
socially  concerned,  the  politicians,  the  serv- 
ants of  Christ  to  know  the  difference  between 
purposeful    protest    and    wanton    behaviour. 

And  in  every  way  possible,  may  our  lives 
be  channels  of  grace  In  the  problem  areas  of 
our  society  and  to  Thee  be  all  majesty, 
dominion,  power  and  praise  now  and  to  the 
life  everlasting.  Amen. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNtSSLL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend H.  Reid  MontRomer>'.  pastor  of 
the  Colonial  Heights  Presbyterian 
Church.  Kingsport.  Tenn..  delivered  a 
pastoral  prayer  on  Sunday.  May  5,  1968. 
which  is  so  appropriate  and  pertinent  to 
the  times.  Reverend  Montgomery  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters in  my  district,  and  his  church  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  area. 

The  prayer  was  sent  to  me  by  my  pood 
friend,  Ted  W.  Hagen.  a  member  of  this 
church,  and  I  thought  it  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

The  prayer  follows : 
P.\STORAL   Prayer.  Sunday   Morning.   May   5. 
1968 

Lord  God  Omnipotent,  we  come  in  prayer 
in  the  assurance  of  Thy  love  for  us  In  Christ 
.Tesus  and  believing  the  promise  of  Thy  word 
That  we  shall  be  taught  how  to  pray.  May 
our  corpKJrate  feelings  be  expressed  In  ovir 
communion  with  Thee.  As  we  come  Into 
this  place,  set  apart  and  dedicated  for  wor- 
ship of  You,  we  are  aware  of  Thy  great- 
ness and  love  and  thoughtfulness  by  the 
beauty  of  the  creation  in  which  Thou  hast 
placed  us.  For  this  we  thank  You  and  ask 
Thy  guidance  and  blessing  upon  the  groups 
of  "our  Senior  High  Young  People  and  our 
Boy  Scouts  who  worship  Thee  surrounded  by 
natural  beauty  this  day.  We  also  thank  You 
for  the  experiences  and  relationships  that 
motivate  us  to  seek  lor  the  higher  values.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  things  that  bring  health, 
health  to  body,  health  to  mind,  health  to 
heart  and  health  to  spirit.  We  thank  You 
for  associations  that  are  strengthening  and 
constructive.  Most  especially  do  we  thank 
You  for  the  associations  within  our  own 
homes.  May  they  be  characterized  by  love 
and  understanding  and  the  desire  to  suc- 
ceed. 

We  thank  You  for  the  President's  an- 
nouncement  that   peace   talks   are   soon   to 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  P'OR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  an  interesting 
and  thoughtful  article  published  in  the 
March  1968  issue  of  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucation Report. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Edeerton 
and  is  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which 
colleges  and  universities'  are  meeting  the 
problem  of  pro\'iding  higher  education 
to  high-risk  students  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds.  Tills  is  an  area  which, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  receiving  in- 
crea-sing  attention  in  the  year  ahead.  In 
view  of  the  interest  that  is  developing  in 
finding  ways  to  solve  the  problem,  I  feel 
that  the  article  will  be  of  value  to  Sena- 
tors, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Risk 

I  By  John  Egerton ) 

I  Note. — It  Is  recommended  that  each 
senior  college  and  university  adopt  a  "high 
risk"  quota  for  the  admission  of  disad- 
vantaged students  and  provide  remedial  and 
compensatory  programs  as  necessary  to  raise 
these  students  to  standard  levels  of  academic 
performance.) 

Colleges  and  universities  have  been  urged 
to  establish  quotas  and  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Here  is  what  some  are  doing. 

So  reads  a  paragraph  on  page  36  of  The 
Negro  and  Higher  Education  in  the  South, 
the  much-discussed  report  Issued  last  Au- 
gust by  a  special  commission  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  The  report  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  but  none  of 
the  debate  and  controversy  surrounding  It 
[Southern  Education  Report.  Nov.  1967) 
has  touched  on  the  complex  question  of  high 
risk  quotas. 

Just  how  complex   the  question  really  Is 


can  be  quickly  discovered  by  even  the  most 
casual  exploration.  Terms  like  "high  risk," 
"quota"  and  "disadvantaged"  are  relatUe 
meaning  different  things  to  different  people. 
The  effectiveness  and  value  of  remedial  and 
compensatory  programs  are  unproved  and  in 
dispute.  Standardized  tests  to  measure  apti- 
tude, achievement,  ability  or  intelligence 
are  both  praised  and  condemned  in  heated 
arguments.  And  underlying  all  of  this  Is  an 
unexplored  no-man's  land  which  separates 
the  prevailing  culture  of  the  American  col- 
lege— white,  middle  class  and  reasonably 
well-schooled — from  the  m.i.sses  of  citizens 
whose  race  or  social  class,  or  both,  identifies 
them  as  "different." 

For  the  past  three  months,  .Southern  Edu- 
cation Report  has  been  engaged  In  an  Inten- 
sive Inquiry  Into  the  issue  oi'  higher  edu- 
cation for  these  "different"  students.  The 
starling  point  was  the  SREB  commission's 
recommendation  quoted  ab<ive;  along  th-' 
way,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  215  selected 
colleges  and  uiilvrrsities.  n  dozen  campuses 
from  Massachusetts  to  California  were  vis- 
ited, about  10  others  were  contacted  by  tele- 
phone, and  some  25  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals with  some  expertise  In  the  field  were 
consulted.  In  this  and  an  article  to  be  pub- 
lished next  month,  the  Information  gathered 
In  that  study  will  be  reported. 

The  terms  'high  risk"  and  "disadvantaged" 
are  used  Interchangeably  In  this  report  to 
designate  students  whose  lack  of  money, 
low  standardized  test  scores,  eratlc  high- 
school  records  and  rare  class 'cultural 
characteristics,  taken  together,  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  In  competition  with  the 
preponderant  mass  of  students  in  the  col- 
leges they  wish  to  ent«r.  They  are  stu- 
dents who  are  long-shot  prospects  for  suc- 
cess, but  who  demonstrate  some  Indefinable 
and  immeasurable  quality — motivation,  cre- 
ativity, resilience.  leadership,  personality  or 
whatever— which  an  admissions  officer  might 
Interpret  as  a  sign  of  strength  offsetting  the 
customary  Indicators  of  succe.<is 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  and  universities,  most  of 
which  are  In  the  South,  have  always  taken 
large  numbers  of  high  risk  students.  To  the 
extent  that  lack  of  money,  low  test  scores 
and  ixxjr  high -school  preparation  measure 
a  high  risk,  this  Is  probably  true,  but  In 
terms  of  race  and  class  and  culture  these 
students  are  not  a  small  minority  In  the 
setting  of  their  particular  college.  Por  this 
reason,  and  because  the  intent  of  the  South- 
ern Editation  Report  survey  was  to  dis- 
cover what  Is  being  done  by  predominantly 
white  colleges,  the  Negro  institutions  were 
not  included  in  the  survey.  Likewise  ex- 
cluded were  all  Junior  colleges,  because  they 
are  essentially  open-admlsslon  institutions 
without   degree   programs 

The  215  colleges  and  universities  to  which 
questionnaires  were  mailed  ure  roughly  13 
per  cent  of  all  the  nation's  four-year  insti- 
tutions. They  Include  large  and  small,  public 
and  private,  urban  and  non-urban,  pres- 
tigious and  obscure  instltuti«ns  which  an 
extensive  Inquiry  Indicated  are  among  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  Involved  in  high 
risk  programs.  The  questionnaire  asked 
whether  they  have  "an  org.inlzed  program 
of  higher  education  for  dlsadvant.iged  stu- 
dents whose  cultural,  econnmlc  and  educa- 
tional handicaps  i  in  compari.<;on  with  the 
regular  student  body)  classify  them  as  'high 
risk'  enrollees."  Tho.se  having  such  pro- 
grams were  then  asked  several  questions 
designed  to  Indicate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  programs. 

In  brief  outline,  returns  from  159  institu- 
tions (74  per  cent)  show  84  of  them  (53 
per  cent)  to  have  some  measure  of  involve- 
ment in  what  could  be  considered  high  risk 
activity,  while  the  other  75  reported  no  In- 
volvement at  all.  Among  the  colleges  re- 
sponding affirmatively,  it  is  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  ascertain  how  big  a  risk  they  have 
taken  and  how  far  they  have  gone  to  make 
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It  pay  off.  Of  the  total,  however.  It  appears 
that  no  more  than  20  have  drawn  extensively 
from  the  array  of  possible  supportive  ele- 
ments— recruiting,  lower  entrance  require- 
ments, financial  aid,  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, lighter  course  loads,  transitional  year 
programs,  pre-freshman  summer  programs, 
tutoring,  five-year  degree  programs,  separate 
classes,  remedial  courses,  sjjeclal  housing 
arrangements,  year-round  programs,  and  re- 
designed curriculums.  And  of  those  which 
are  using  most  of  these  compensatory  prac- 
tices, no  more  than  six  or  eight  are  working 
with  students  who  are  unquestionably  high 
risks. 

These  latter  few  Institutions  are  plumb- 
ing the  limits  of  higher  education,  in  areas 
where  American  colleges  have  never  dared  to 
venture  They  are,  in  effect,  trying  to  see  how 
far  they  can  reach  until  their  resources  and 
knowledge  are  insufficient  to  transmit  higher 
education  of  acceptable  quality  This  kind 
of  experimentation  is  entered  into  with  bold- 
ness by  some  and  with  fear  and  trembling 
by  others,  and  it  Is  variously  viewed  as  ad- 
nriirable  sacrifice,  misguided  idealism  or  out- 
rageous tinkering.  It  Is  producing  some  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  both  colleges  and  stu- 
dents, and  some  successes  that  can  fairly  be 
called  spectacular.  But  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  it^is  providing  new  informa- 
tion aBoiit  some  <5f  the  most  perplexing  mys- 
teries of'fhe  education  process. 

Before  examining  some  of  the  responses  to 
the  questionnaire,  a  few  general  observations 
need  to  be  made. 

On  campuses  where  debate  about  higher 
education  for  high  risks  has  begun.  It  often 
centers  not  on  how  to  do  it,  but  on  whether 
it  should  be  done  At  all.  Many  educators  con- 
tend that  the  cumulative  effects  of  race  and 
class  discrimination'tore  Irredeemable  by  the 
time  a  youngster  reaches  college  age.  and 
others  say  that  even  if  colleges  could  help 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  prior  education. 

In  spite  of  the  federal  government's  sizable 
outlays  of  scholarship,  loan  and  work-study 
funds  for  students,  there  is  ample  statistical 
evidence  that  rising  costs  and  rising  admis- 
sions standards  make  college  progressively 
less  accessible  to  the  disadvantaged  student. 
Colleges  appear  likely  to  become  more  strati- 
fled  along  class  lines,  and  possibly  along  race 
lines  as  weK. 

No  major  foundation  has  entered  the  high 
risk  field  w.th  the  lnt«nt  of  discovering  the 
limits  of  a  college's  capability  to  reach  and 
teach  disadvantaged  students  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  venture  by  the  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  neither  has  the  federal 
government.  There  are  two  federal  programs, 
however,  which  are  leading  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students  up  to  the  college 
doors.  One  Is  Upward  Bound  |  Southern  Edu- 
cation Report,  Sept  1966.  and  Jan. -Feb. 
1968 1 ,  OEO's  college-prep  program:  last  fall, 
over  4.500  Upward  Bound  'graduates"  were 
enrolled  in  college.  The  other  program, 
known  as  Contracts  to  Encourage  Full  Utili- 
zation of  Educational  Talent.  Is  operated  by 
the  US,  Office  of  Education,  It  is  essentially 
a  co-operative  talent  search  project  in  which 
colleges  and  nonprofit  corporations  seek  out. 
counsel  and  help  to  place  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  higher  education. 

A  majority  of  the  students  classified  as 
high  risks  by  the  colleges  in  the  survey  are 
Negroes,  but  poor  whites.  Puerto  Ricans. 
American  Indians  and  Mexican  -Americans 
are  also  included  in  sizable  numbers. 

The  most  daring  high  risk  programs  seem 
to  have  resvilted  more  from  the  concern  of 
a  single  individual  than  from  any  other 
factor.  Key  people  with  persuasion,  flexibility, 
latitude  and  leverage — and  with  the  support 
of  faculty,  administration  and  students — are 
the  ones  who  have  the  most  noteworthy  pro- 
grams. Most  of  them  have  developed  these 
programs  without  detailed  knowledge  of 
what  Is  being  tried  elsewhere  in  the  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM.ARKS 

Approximately  half  of  the  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  private  or  church-related  in- 
stitutions I  by  chance,  not  design),  and  the 
other  half  went  to  state  or  municipal  in- 
stitutions. If  the  list  of  215  had  not  included 
at  least  one  major  public  university  in  each 
state,  the  South  would  have  been  grossly 
underrepresented;  only  seven  institutions  in 
the  entire  region  were  mentioned  to  South- 
ern Education  Report  by  anyone  as  having, 
or  likely  to  have,  any  involvement  in  high 
risk  activity. 

Response  to  the  questionnaire  almost 
precisely  matches  the  sample  list  itself:  half 
public,  half  private.  But  60  per  cent  of  the 
responding  public  institutions  said  they  have 
no  high  risk  programs  of  any  sort,  while  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  private  ones  reported 
some  involvement.  Responses  from  about  45 
semor  state  universities,  most  of  them  land- 
grant  institutions,  show  that  fully  three- 
fourths  of  them  have  no  high  risk  activity. 
In  the  17  Southern  and  border  states,  17  of 
the  20  major  state  universities  in  the  survey 
returned  questionnaires,  but  only  two  of 
them— West  Virginia  University  and  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute — reported  anything 
resembling  .i  program  for  high  risk  students. 
Most  major  universities,  particularly  the 
state-supported  ones,  have  long  had  high 
risk  programs  of  a  sort,  albeit  for  a  different 
kind  of  student.  Athletes  on  scholarship, 
foreign  students  supported  by  the  federal 
government,  and  even  at  times  the  low- 
achieving  son  or  daughter  of  a  prominent 
alumnus  or  benefactor,  have  presented  in- 
stitutions with  the  whole  range  of  problems 
encountered  with  minorities  and  the  poor, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  help  them 
succeed. 

Interest  in  disadvantaged  students  who  are 
below  an  Institution's  safety  margin,  how- 
ever, is  in  conflict  with  a  welter  of  seemingly 
immutable  hallmarks  of  most  colleges.  Ad- 
missions standards  are  on  the  rise;  under- 
graduates diminish  in  importance  as  graduate 
programs  and  research  grow  more  attractive: 
schools  with  selective  admissions  policies  take 
the  best  students — and  keep  them — while 
nonselective  ones  have  high  enrollments, 
high  attrition,  and  Increasingly  less  time  for 
even  the  middle-class  students  who  get  off 
to  a  slow  start.  And  high  risk  students  have 
neither  the  money,  the  prestige,  the  political 
pull  nor  the  probability  of  success  to  make 
them  attractive  prospects  for  most  colleges. 
The  reasons  for  having  high  risk  programs 
most  frequently  mentioned  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  these;  a  tradition  of  public 
service,  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  the 
historic  mission  of  state  universities  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  the  desire  to  have  a 
diversity  of  races,  classes,  cultures  and  abili- 
ties in  the  student  body. 

The  reasons  most  often  given  for  limited 
involvement,  or  no  involvement  at  all.  were: 
lack  of  funds,  enrollment  pressures,  political 
worries,  conflict  with  the  institutional  mis- 
sion, fear  of  lowering  institutional  standards, 
lack  of  faculty  support,  inflexibility  of  the  in- 
stitution's system,  and  priority  commitment 
to  regular  .students. 

The  biggest  question  facing  Institutions 
helping  high  risk  students  seems  to  he 
whether  they  should  be  accorded  special  at- 
tention or  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  students.  Some  say  high  risk  students 
have  enough  problems  to  overcome  without 
the  stigma  of  identification  as  a  risk,  and 
institutions  which  subscribe  to  this  point  of 
view  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  students' 
academic  and  economic  handicaps  concealed, 
sometimes  even  from  the  students  them- 
selves. The  opposite  argument  holds  that  stvi- 
dents  who  are  ijenuine  risks  must  be  given 
support  that  is  bound  to  be  visible — lighter 
class  loads,  special  courses,  extensive  tutor- 
ing and  the  like — or  their  ch.vnces  for  suc- 
cess will  be  greatly  reduced.  The  risk  students 
themselves  understandably  have  mixed  emo- 
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tions  about  the  question,  expressing  at  times 
both  resentment  and  appreciation  for  either 
approach. 

Standardized  tests,  principally  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  (called  SAT,  vr  Collsge 
Boards) ,  were  frequently  cited  by  respond- 
ents to  the  queetionnalre  4fc  being  ■inade- 
quate" or  'incomplete  "  or  •biased"  measure- 
ments of  probable  success  for  high  risks. 
The  tests  are  a  live  issue  among  educators, 
but  the  debate,  though  directly  relevant  to 
the  high  ri^k  question,  is  too  involved  to  be  a 
related  here.  The  Winter  1968  issue  of  Cul- 
lege  Board  Review,  quarterly  journal  of 
CEEB,  is  entirely  devoted  to  matters  conctrn- 
ing  the  tests  and  the  disadvantage  student. 
Tlie  S.'\T  is  actually  two  tests— verbal  and 
mathematical — each  scored  on  a  sr.ile  of  200 
to  800.  Scores  on  the  two  tests  .are  often 
quested  in  combined  form,  e.g.,  1.000.  The 
widely  used  tests  are  taken  during  the  senior 
year  of  hiiih  school.  The  national  average  fur 
those  who  take  the  exam  i.'s  about  1,000;  if  .ill 
high-school  seniors  took  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  would  be  nbout  750. 

A  risk  for  Harvard,  where  the  median  SAT 
score  is  about  1.300.  would  be  a  prize  catch 
for  many  an  institution  which  accepts  any 
high-school  graduate.  Not  every  youngster 
could  succeed  at  Harvard,  nor  could  Harvard 
succeed  with  every  youngster — without  -sur- 
rendering its  position  (based  in  some  meas- 
ure on  SAT  scores)  as  the  foremost  institu- 
tion in  the  nation.  Discovering  how  "differ- 
ent" it  can  permit  some  of  its  students  to  be. 
how  manv  such  students  it  can  take  anc. 
how  much  it  can  do  to  assure  their  success 
are  things  that  Harvard — and  every  other 
college  and  university — can  only  do  on  Its 
own. 

These  14  eenernl  observations  outlined 
above  summarize  pome  of  the  major  findings 
of  the  Southern  Education  Report  .survey. 
A  brief  look  at  the  high  risk  programs  of 
eight  public  and  five  private  institutions 
follows. 

When  a  public  university  without  rigid 
entrance  requirements  is  faced  with  the  pres- 
sure of  rlslnsc  enrollments  it  generally  must 
choose  one  of  two  courses:  raise  admissions 
standards  or  increase  the  number  of  failures. 
Those  with  formula  budgets  based  on  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  are  likely  to 
choose  the  latter  course,  and  some  of  these 
institutions  now  lose  (or  dropi  as  much  as 
half  of  an  entering  class  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  In  essence,  they  accept  a  good  many 
students  who  miaht  be  considered  risks,  but 
they  make  no  special  effort  to  keep  them 
Some  of  these  universities  have  not  only 
raised  the  attrition  level  but  become  more 
selective  in  admissions  as  well,  in  an  effort 
to  become  competitive  and  prestigious  and 
■national"  tn  orientation  and  stattire.  Their 
costs  have  risen  too:  a  recent  survey  by  th» 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleees  showed  that  stu- 
dent charges  at  its  member  Institutions  are 
up  15  per  cent  from  just  three  years  ago.  Ai: 
of  this,  plus  the  fact  that  a  significant  per- 
centage of  disadvantaged  .students  come  from 
racial"  minority  groups,  has  prompted  little 
daring  or  tugency  in  the  universities'  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

There  :ire  a  few  state  :^nd  municipal  tini- 
versities.  "nowever.  which  have  begun  to  make 
some  significant  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation of  disadvantaged  youngsters.  Amons 
the  most  outstanding  are  the  Unlver-lty  of 
CaUfornla,  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  these  three 
toijether  with  two  private  institutions,  will 
be  reported  on  in  detail  in  the  April  issue  of 
Southern  Education  Report.  Eight  others 
are  summarized  here. 

The  University  of  Oregon  enrolled  64  Up- 
ward Bound  graduates  l:ist  frill,  more  than 
any  other  predominantly  white  four-year 
institution  in  the  country,  and  is  making  an 
effort  to  help  these  and  other  high  risk  stu- 
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dents  succeed  at  college.  In  all,  130  Oregon 
students  (undergraduate  enrollment:  10,000) 
are  part  of  a  program  that  involves  recruiting, 
financial  aid.  lower  admission  requirements, 
extra  counseling  and  guidance,  some  special 
courses  and  other  compensations.  Approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  of  whites,  Negroes, 
American  Indians  and  Mexican  Americans  are 
In  the  program,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Pearl,  a  professor  of  education, 
who  also  heads  the  univer.slty's  Upward 
Bound  project.  The  high  risk  program  was 
started  in  1964  with  "75  students;  about  half 
of  the  entering  group  each  year  drops  out  or 
flunks  out  before  the  year  is  over.  Dr.  Pearl 
says  the  program  has  been  "only  mlnlmaUy 
effective."  and  he  attributes  that  to  the  in- 
stitution's lack  of  preparation  for  such  stu- 
dents. "Many  faculty  resent  their  [the  risk 
students'!  existence,"  he  says.  Few  of  the 
faculty  are  trained  to  work  effectively  with 
such  youngsters,  he  adds. 

Clashes  between  directors  of  high  risk 
programs  and  the  faculty  have  apparently 
taken  place  at  several  institutions.  They  un- 
derscore a  point  made  earlier:  that  the  ex- 
tent and  success  of  high  risk  programs  are 
limited  by  the  co-operation  and  involvement 
of  the  facultv. 

Western  Washington  State  College  in  Bell- 
ingham,  which  has  5,900  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, is  also  drawing  heavily  on  Upward 
Bound  to  Include  50  high  risk  students  a  year 
in  its  freshman  class.  The  college  waives  en- 
trance requirements  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sy  E.  Schwartz,  who  oversees  the  high  risk 
program  and  directs  the  college's  Upward 
Bound  project.  Pre-college  summer  sessions. 
specially  designed  courses  and  tutoring  are 
among  the  compensatory  practices  used. 

Temple  University  in  Philadelphia,  a  once- 
private  Institution  now  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's state  system  of  higher  education,  re- 
ports 250  high  risk  students  among  its  12.800 
undergraduates.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  Negroes.  The  program,  under  the 
direction  of  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  J.  Otis 
Smith,  includes  a  variety  of  compensatory 
practices,  up  to  but  not  including  specially 
designed  courses. 

The  University  of  Michigan  this  year  has 
327  students— about  85  per  cent  of  them  Ne- 
groes— m  an  opportunity  awards  program 
that  Involves  recruiting,  financial  aid,  and 
academic  and  personal  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, Robert  L.  Marion,  assistant  director  of 
admissions,  is  in  charge  of  the  program.  The 
first-year  dropout  flunkout  rate  for  students 
in  the  program  is  about  45  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  a  reported  20  per  cent  for  the  fresh- 
man class  at  large.  No  special  courses  or 
classes  are  offered.  One  of  Michigan's  prime 
motivations  in  entering  the  program  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  minority-group  stu- 
dents on  campus.  Tlie  program  is  limited  to 
Michigan  residents.  While  the  recruiting  ef- 
fort is  fairlv  extensive,  the  risk  the  university 
is  willing  to  take  is  not  creat;  in  essence,  it 
is  seeking  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds who  have  at  least  a  B-average  high- 
school  record  and  other  indicators  of  prob- 
able success  in  college. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Blacks- 
burg,  the  onlv  state  university  in  the  South 
reporting  a  high  risk  effort  of  any  size,  has  49 
students  this  year  (among  8.500  undergrad- 
uates) who  have  been  recruited  through  the 
universltv's  own  Upward  Bound  program  and 
other  sources.  About  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Negroes.  Virginia  Tech  is  one  of  six 
Southern  universities  (.■ind  the  only  public 
one)  to  receive  Rockefeller  Foundation  funds 
for  recruitment  and  financial  aid  to  disad- 
vantaged students.  The  primary  forms  of  as- 
sistance offered  these  students  are  financial 
aid  and  counseling  guidance:  admissions  re- 
quirements are  relaxed  only  slightly,  and 
once  admitted,  the  students  take  the  same 
classes  and  course  loads  as  other  students. 
Like  Michigan  and  a  number  of  other  uni- 
versities, Virginia  Tech  is  trying  to  broaden 
the  racial  and  cultural  and  socio-economic 


makeup  of  Its  student  body;  it  Is  not  taking 
students  so  ill-prepared  for  college  that  they 
constitute  a  high  risk  for  the  institution. 

The  City  University  of  Ne7V  York,  a  munic- 
ipal    university     with     six     senior     college 
campuses  In  the  city  and  about  25,000  under- 
graduate   students,    reports     (through     Dr. 
Leslie  Burger,  director  of  the  SEEK  program) 
that    It    has    approximately    1.500    high    risk 
students   this   year,   CUNY   is   a   tuition-free 
institution     for     graduates     of     academic- 
curriculum  programs  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools;  the  SEEK  project  will  accept 
graduates  from  nonacademic  programs  and 
persons       with       high-school       equivalency 
diplomas.  The  program,  which  was  started  a 
year  ago.  is  open  to  students  whose  high- 
school   average   In   academic   subjects   is   70 
or  better;  normally,  an  average  of  85  is  ex- 
pected of  entering  students.  Compensatory 
practices  supporting  the  SEEK  program  in- 
clude   stipends    based    on    need,    intensive 
counseling  and  guidance,  tutoring  and  small 
classes.  Financial  support  for  the  program 
comes  from  the  cltv  and  state  governments. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  students  are  Negro 
or  Puerto  Rlcan. 

Michigan  State  University  announced  last 
summer  (just  before  the  Detroit  riots)   that 
it  was  going  to  recruit  high   risk  students 
from  the  inner-city  high  schools  of  Detroit. 
The    program,    under    the    direction    of    Dr. 
Gordon  A.  Sabine,  vice  president  lor  special 
projects,  was  started  last  fall  with  66  Negro 
students.  Beginning  next   summer,   25  stu- 
dents  will   be   added   to  the   program   each 
quarter.  A  Detroit  high-school  principal,  Dr 
Llovd   Cofer,   has   been    appointed    to   direct 
the'  Detroit  Project  beginning  next  summer. 
No  special  classes  or  courses  are  available  lor 
the  students,  but  their  financial  needs  are 
met  and  thev  begin  with  a  lighter  class  load. 
The  major   emphasis   of   the   program   thus 
far  has  been  In  counseling  and  guidance;  Dr. 
Gwen  Norrell  of  the  university's  counseling 
center  fills  a  key  role  in  this  process,  and 
she  also  has  some  authority  to  decide  how 
big  a  risk  the  university  will  take  and  how 
long   It   will   stick   with   the  students.   Thus 
far  the  risk  has  been  considerable,  and  while 
five  students  made  all  F's  the  first  quarter 
and  were  dropped,  32  are  doing  quite  well 
and  27  others  are  still  hanging  on   (2  stu- 
dents   dropped    out    for    personal    reasons). 
Facultv  involvement  in  the  program  has  not 
been  extensive;    the  big  factor  in   the  stu- 
dents'   favor    appears    to    be    Dr.    Norrell's 
counseling,   persuasion   and  encouragement 
By  all   the  standard  predictors  of  succes-s — 
test  scores,  high-school  record  and  the  like— 
the  students  in  the  Detroit  Project  rank  con- 
siderably   below    their    class.    They    are,    by 
every    measurement    except    motivation,    a 
high     ri.sk— and     nobody     knows     how     to 
measure  motivation, 

Michigan  State  has  between  600  and  800 
Negro   students   In    an   enrollment   of   close 
to  40,000  and  about  a  dozen  Negro  faculty 
members  among   1,900  persons  with  faculty 
rank.  Some  of  the  Negro  faculty  accuse  the 
university   of   "massive   tokenism,"   and   say 
there  Is   little  commitment  on   the  part  of 
the  faculty  to  solving  race  and  class  prob- 
lems.  This   feeling   carries   over  to   the   De- 
troit   Project    students,    who   feel    both   ap- 
preciation for  the  chance  to  get  a  pood  col- 
lege education  and  resentment  against  their 
Identification   as   risks.   Actually,   that   iden- 
tification  is   slight;    the   students   are   scat- 
tered Instead  of  clustered  In  campus  housing, 
classes   and   the  like,   and   there  are  few   If 
any  compensations  they  receive  which  moke 
them  stand  out  as  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  student  body.  Beginning  next  summer, 
the  university  will  conduct  a  precollege  pre- 
paratory program  in  Detroit  for  students  en- 
tering the  project. 

The  University  of  Connecticut,  with  about 
7  500  undergraduate  students  on  Its  main 
campus,  began  last  fall  a  high  risk  program 
for  20  students,  most  of  them  Negroes.  Con- 


cerned about  -our  charge,  our  responsibility 
as  a  state  university  and  a  land-grant  In- 
sltuatlon,"  several  administrators  and  facultv 
members  developed  a  program  which  started 
with   an   intensive  six-week   summer  se.sslon 
and   now   includes  lower  admission   require- 
ments,  complete   financial   asststonce,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  lighter  class  loads  and 
tutoring.    Assistant    Director    of    Admissions 
William  Truehart,   Dean   of   Students   Rob- 
ert Hewes  and  Dr.  Richard  Blankenburg,  an 
assistant  professor  of  English,  have  been  the 
principal    organizers    of    the    project.    They 
gathered    the   names   of   200   prospects    from 
throughout  Connecticut  and   leaned  heavily 
on  recommendations  and  personal  interviews 
to   make    the    selection    of    '20.    None   of   the 
students  would  have  been  normally  admis- 
sible to  the  university,  but  they  were  what 
Truehart  calls    'calculated  risks  "  They    had 
SAT  scores   ranging   as  much   as  280   points 
below    the    class    median,    their    high-school 
records  were  erratic  and   they  were  all  be- 
low the  financial  poverty  m.irk.  but  on  the 
basis    of    commendations    from    their    home 
communities    and    their   own    demonstrated 
desire,   thev  looked   like  the  kind  of  "risk" 
the  unlver-sltv  felt  it  could  and  should  t.tke 
Early  indications  are  that  most  of  them  will 
succeed,   .md   plans   are   being   made   to  ad- 
mit   another    20-  perhaps    more— next    fall 
These  eight  public  institutions  represent  a 
range  of  effort— high  risk  and  low,  large  num- 
bers and  small,  substantial  and  modest  In- 
stitutional  commitment.    It   would   be   diffi- 
cult,   even    if    every    college    and    university 
could  be  vUlted,  to  evaluat-e  and  rank  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  involvement  with  high 
risk  students,  but  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
these  eight  are  among  the  most  active  Others 
deserving  mention  on  the  basis  of  the  sur- 
vey returns  include  the  state  univer.slties  and 
stat,e  colleges  of  California— the  only  state  In 
which  the  entire  system  of  public  higher  ed- 
ucation has  expressed  a  resolve  m  help  dis- 
advantaged students— and  a  few  universities 
which  have  apparently  made  some  effort  to 
admit   and   assist  Upward   Bound    graduates 
and  others  handicapped  by  poor  preparation 
for  college.  On  the  latter  list  would  be  the 
University    of    South    Florida.    Wayne    State 
University.    West    Virginia    University,    the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  the  University 
of  New   Hampshire,  Portland   State  College, 
and  the  University  of  Washington.  In  :iddl- 
tlon,  a  few  stat*  Institutions  thought  to  have 
some  involvement  in  high  risk  programs  did 
not  respond  to  the  questionnaire    They  in- 
clude the  State  University  of  New  York,  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Rutgers,  the  state 
university  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  private  Institutions.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  Connecticut  and  Antloch  College 
In  Ohio  stand  out,  and  will  be  reported  on 
in  detail  next  month.  Beyond  these,  about 
50  institutions— two  thirds  of  the  private  ^ 
colleges  responding  to  the  survey- report 
some  degree  of  activity.  Most  of  them  are 
only  minimally  engaged.  Among  those  that 
appear  to  have  an  active  Interest  and  at  least 
moderate  Involvement  In  the  field  are  Carle- 
ton  (Minn),  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Minn). 
Barat  (111  ).  Luther  (Iowa),  Oberlln  (Ohio), 
Williams  (Mass.)  and  Grlnnell  (Iowa)  col- 
leges and  Tufts.  Detroit.  Washington  (Mo  ). 
San  Francisco  and  Northwestern  tinlverslties 
A  few  other  private  colleges  and  universities 
need  further  mention  here. 

Harvard  University  has  had  a  'risk-gam- 
ble" proeram  for  10  years,  aimed  at  building 
diversity  into  the  undergraduate  student 
body.  During  that  time,  some  200  students 
have  come  and  gone,  their  disadvantages  con- 
cealed by  qualities  of  "touehness.  sparkle, 
reslliance.  flexibility  and  energy"— qualities 
which  have  borne  as  much  weight  with  ad- 
missions officials  as  SAT  .scores  or  high-school 
records  In  an  institution  where  there  are 
more  than  flve  applicants  for  every  space  In 
the  freshman  class— and  where  acceptance 
based  strictly  on  test  scores  would  produce 
a    SAT    verbal-mnthematlcal    score    average 
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of  almost  1.500 — Harvard  has  been  willing 
to  reach  at  times  below  the  1,000  mark  to 
take  young  men  who  have  those  elusive  qual- 
ities quoted  above.  On  the  whole,  the  risk- 
gamble  students  have  performed  almost  as 
well  as  Harvard's  undergraduates  as  a  whole: 
80  to  85  per  cent  have  graduated  with  their 
classes.  To  be  sure,  most  of  Harvard's  "gam- 
bles" have  been  on  youngsters  lacking  noth- 
ing except  the  chance  to  sparkle;  they  would 
have  been  star  performers  at  scores  of  good, 
steady  liberal-arts  colleges  around  the  coun- 
try. What  httle  help  and  personal  attention 
they  have  needed  has  been  there  for  them  to 
take.  The  significant  thing  about  these  stu- 
dents Is  that,  not  knowing  they  ranked  400 
or  500  points  below  many  of  their  class- 
mates, they  generally  held  their  o^n  in  com- 
petition with  them.  In  short,  Harvards  ex- 
perience seems  to  Indicate  that  the  very  best 
colleges  and  universities  have  more  latitude 
in  choosing  students  than  most  of  them  have 
yet  been  willing  to  exercise. 

Mercer  University  in  Georgia  has  had  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  for  the  past 
two  years  to  supp)ort  recruitment  of  disad- 
vantaged students.  Dean  of  Men  Joseph  M. 
Hendricks  recruits  from  predominantly  Ne- 
gro high,  schools  In  Georgia  and  from  the 
university's  Upward  Bound  program,  and 
now  has  4ff,.=tudent«  who  have  entered  under 
somewhdf  relaxed  entrance  requirements, 
been  given  all  necessary  financial  aid.  and 
been  provided  with  extensive  assistance 
through  counseling  und  guidance,  remedial 
courses  and  tutoring.  The  attrition  rate  for 
the  first  year  of  the  program  was  fjbout  the 
same  as  for  the  freshman  class  as  a  whole — 
18  to  20  per  cent. 

Pour  other  Southern  universities — Vander- 
bilt.  Duke.  Tulane  and  Emory — have  also  had 
Rockefeller  funds  for  recruiting  disadvan- 
taged students.  Duke  did  not  respond  to  the 
survey;  of  the  other  three.  Tulane  appears 
to  have  provided  the  most  compensatory 
services — though  not  a^  much  as  Mercer.  One 
other  Southern  university,  Miami,  will  begin 
a  program  of  tuition  waiver,  relaxed  entrance 
requirements,  counseling  and  guidance  and 
tutoring  for  25  Upward  Bound  graduates 
next  fall. 

Cornell  University  has  admitted  about  160 
students  in  the  past  three  years  who  are 
considered  high  risks,  "to  provide  education- 
al opportunities  .  .  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents ,ind  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  usual 
■idmisslons  criteria."  Only  five  of  the  stu- 
dents have  been  dropped  for  academic  rea- 
sons thus  far  Recruitment,  financial  aid  and 
Intensive  counseling  are  the  features  of  the 
program.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  Negroes.  Last  fail,  the  median  SAT  score 
for  the  70  freshman  risk  students  was  about 
175  !X)ints  below  the  median  for  all  freshmen. 
The  students  ;ire  obllgod  to  meet  all  the  usual 
academic  requirements  of  the  university,  and 
no  special  courses  are  provided. 

.Vt'it'  yorfc  University  enrolled  60  high  risk 
students  in  an  experimental  program  in  1965. 
under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Only  15  of  the  students  are  still 
at  NYU.  The  program  was  designed  as  a 
separate  and  intensive  effort  to  structure 
academic  and  counseling  experiences  that 
would  lead  in  five  years  to  baccalaureate  de- 
grees for  a  group  of  severely  handicapped 
ghetto  youngsters.  Such  an  all-out  effort  de- 
serves more  attention  than  can  be  given  to  it 
in  this  space.  Prof.  Virgil  CUft,  who  directs 
the  project,  reports  that  NYU's  experience 
with  it  "leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  untapped  potential  In  the 
urban  slum  that  is  soing  to  waste  "  The  loss 
of  three-fourths  of  its  students  halfway 
through  the  experiment  indicates  that  NYU 
has  not  discovered  how  to  tap  that  potential 
successfully,  but  what  the  university  has 
learned  from  trying  could  be  of  great  value  to 
other  institutions.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity i  where  11  of  the  NYU  dropouts  have 
gone)   now  has  an  OEO  grant  for  a  similar 
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experiment;  it  will  be  reported  on  in  the  next 

issue    of    SOtTTHERN    EDUCATION    REPORT. 

Northeastern  University  in  Boston  has  the 
largest  work-study  co-operative  program  in 
the  country:  all  the  university's  regular  sty- 
dents  alternate  one  quarter  of  on-campus 
study  with  one  quarter  of  on-the-job  work 
experience  Into  this  pattern  Northeastern 
Introduced  25  high  risk  students  in  1963. 
with  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation;  it  has 
added  25  more  each  year,  and  continues  to 
do  so.  although  Ford  pulled  out  after  three 
years.  The  25  students  get  whatever  flunnclal 
assistance  they  need,  admissions  require- 
ments are  relaxed  for  them  ithey  average 
100  to  150  points  below  their  cl:isses  on  SAT 
scores),  and  they  ;ittend  a  summer  pre- 
college  session.  Counseling,  guidance,  tutor- 
ing, developmental  reading  and  programmed 
instruction  are  available  to  them  as  they 
need  it.  It  takes  five  years  to  get  a  degree  at 
Northeastern;  of  the  25  who  entered  in  1963. 
about  13  will  graduate  with  their  class  this 
year  Dr  Gilbert  C.  Garland,  dean  of  admis- 
vions.  views  the  program  ;is  highly  successful, 
and  believes  one  major  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess is  the  nature  of  the  work-study  pro- 
gr.im.  "Within  two  quarters  you  can  have 
walking  examples  of  academic  and  Job  suc- 
cess." he  says.  "That  means  a  lot  to  these 
youngsters." 

Among  all  the  high  risk  programs  about 
which  some  information  was  gathered  in 
this  survey,  the  15  or  20  singled  out  in  this 
report  merit  in-depth  reporting.  The  limi- 
tations of  space  and  resources  prevent  such 
review  here.  This  magazine  is  forced  instend 
to  skim  the  surface,  and  the  danger  in  such 
an  approach  is  that  brevity  may  imply  less — 
or  more — involvement  in  high  risk  programs 
than  is  actually  the  case.  It  bears  repeating 
that  SonTHERN  Education  Report  is  present- 
ing a  limited  overview  of  programs  at  a  se- 
lected sampling  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  On  the  basis  of  this  limited  in- 
quiry, these  conclusions  emerge: 

215  senior  colleges  and  universities  widely 
considered  to  be  the  ones  most  likely  to  have 
formal  programs  for  high  risk  students  were 
queried,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  74  per  cent 
response,  almost  half  of  them  have  no  such 
programs 

The  bright  and  able  student  who  is  too 
poor  to  afford  college — whether  he  is  Negro, 
white.  Indian.  Spanish-speaking  or  what- 
ever— is  being  sought  by  a  growing  number 
of  colleges,  but  those  whose  past  performance 
has  been  blunted  by  discrimination  and 
poverty  represent  a  risk  that  very  few  col- 
leges are  willing  to  take. 

A  great  many  things  are  being  tried  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  institutions  to 
mine  the  untapped  potential  of  disadvan- 
taged students,  but  only  a  handful  of  those 
institutions  have  marshaled  all  the  resources 
available  to  them  for  this  task. 

Most  American  colleges  and  universities 
are  success-oriented — they  cater  to  young 
people  who  have  mastered  12  years  of  school- 
ing in  preparation  for  college,  who  are  sol- 
vent, and  who  have  adjusted  to  the  style 
and  the  strictures  of  the  prevailing  culture. 
But  thousands  of  potentially  able  youngsters 
do  not  qualify  by  those  standards,  and  most 
of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  have 
not  yet  decided  whether  they  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  resources,  the  skills  or  the 
desire  to  serve  them. 

SOME  AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  COt^TRlof 
UTING  TO  THE  BROADENING  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  fOR  DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS 

The  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students.  6  E.  82nd  St..  New 
York  City,  has  for  20  years  been  helping 
Negroes  enter  college.  Last  year  it  counseled 
with  more  than  7,000  students,  more  than 
85  percent  of  whom  enrolled.  NSSFNS  has 
always  concentrated  on  students  most  in 
nee<i   of   its  services.   In   earlier   years    that 
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meant  the  very  best  Negro  students;  now 
that  the  best  are  in  demand  at  a  great  many 
colleges,  youngsters  with  SAT  scores  In  the 
800's  and  900's  get  a  lion's  share  of  the 
agency's  attention. 

Southern  Education  Foundation,  811  Cy- 
press St.,  N.E..  Atlanta,  has  been  contrib- 
uting to  the  education  of  Negroes  in  the 
South  for  more  than  100  years.  A  1967  book- 
let of  the  foundation,  "Higher  Educational 
Opportunities  for  Southern  Negroes."  lists  a 
variety  of  programs  and  sources  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City,  published 
Compensatory  Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged, by  Edmund  W.  Gordon  and  Doxey  A. 
wilkerson.  in  1966.  It  also  publishes  College 
Board  Review,  a  quarterly  Journal  which  has 
devoted  considerable  space  (including  the 
entire  Winter  1968  issue)  to  educational 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Tlie  RockefeUer  Foundation  jince  1964  has 
funded  .ibout  20  institutional  projects  and 
two  cooperative  efforts  involving  25  additional 
colleges,  all  designed  to  recruit  and  enroll  dis- 
advantaged students  in  higher  education. 
Some  of  these  institutions  have  taken  con- 
siderable risks  in  selecting  their  students; 
most  have  not.  .All.  however,  have  added  stu- 
dents whose  race  and  class  are  different  from 
-students  previously  enrolled.  The  intent,  says 
a  foundation  official,  is  "not  spectacular 
slumming,  but  finding  minority  kids  who  can 
make  it." 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  YMCA- 
YWCA  annually  publishes  a  booklet  called 
•College  Opportunities  for  Southern  Negro 
Students"  and  distributes  it  free  to  counselors 
.It  high  schools  in  the  South. 

The  California  Co-ordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education  has  a  booklet.  "Increasing 
Opportunities  In  Higher  Education  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students."  which  reports  on  ef- 
forts m  the  state  of  California  and  contains 
a  bibliography  and  information  on  financial 
aid. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Institute  of 
Human  Relft'tions  issued  a  booklet  in  1964 
called  Blueprint  for  Action."  in  which  the 
Big  Ten  universities.  Wayne  Slate  University 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  pledged  them- 
selves to  take  an  active  role  in  furthering 
educational  opportunities  for  Negroes  and 
other  minorities. 

Changing  Times  magazine  has  for  a  number 
of  years  published  information  on  how  to 
prepare  for  college,  how  to  choose  a  college 
and  where  to  find  colleges  with  room  for  more 
students.  Sidney  Sulkln.  a  senior  editor  of 
the  magazine,  has  written  a  book.  Complete 
Planning  for  College  i  Harper  and  Row.  1968  i , 
which  includes  chapters  on  colleges  for  C 
students  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Negro  students. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  are  assisting  dis- 
advantaged students.  The  Presbyterians  have 
an  educational  counseling  service  directed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Johnson  of  KnoxviUe  iTcnn.i 
College,  and  the  UCC's  Committee  for  Racial 
Justice  Now.  headed  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cobb. 
is  asking  32  colleges  related  to  the  church  to 
reserve  10  places  in  their  freshman  classes 
each  year  for  high  risk  students. 

Educational  Associates.  Inc..  1717  Mass. 
Ave..  N.W..  Washington,  is  a  consulting  firm 
with  an  OEO  contract  to  help  Implement 
college-level  activity  for  Upward  Bound 
graduates. 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education,  an- 
other Washington-based  consulting  Arm.  is 
concentrating  on  curriculum  revision  that 
would  make  college  more  relevant  to  the 
experience  and  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
studtnts. 

A  Better  Chance  Independent  .Schools 
Talent  Search,  376  Boylston  St  ,  Boston,  was 
a  forerunner  of  the  federal  program  to  seek 
out.  counsel  and  place  minority-group 
youngsters  in  better  schools.  Tlie  program 
15    primarily    for    private    secondary    schools. 


but  in  most  cases  it  leads  on  to  college  for 
those  who  participate. 

Federal   programs   Include   OEOs   Upward 
Bound   and   the   U.S.   Office   of   Educations 
Work-Study.    National    Defense    Education 
Act     and    Equal    Opportunity    Grants    pro- 
erams;  the  latter  three  provide  scholarships, 
loans    and   work   funds,    part    of   which    are 
ostensibly  for  disadvantaged  students.  A  spot 
check  in  several  states  leaves  doubt  that  the 
funds  are  in  fact  being  used  in  that  way. 
Another  federal  program.  Contracts  to  En- 
courage    Full     Utilization     of     Educational 
Talent    is  an  expansion  of  the  ABC/Talent 
Search  idea  described  above,  but  at  the  col- 
lege level    One  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
.pproximatelv     60     such     co-operative     pro- 
erams  around  the  country  is  the  Co-opera- 
tive Program  for  Educational  Opportunity. 
'>18  Prospect  St..  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which 
serves  as  a  broker  between  several  hundred 
students   and    about    40    colleges    and    uni- 
versities each  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

man  on  April  12.  and  it  was  after  that 
date  that  the  .sharp  price  advance  becan. 
I  am  certain  that  as  a  re.sult  of  this 
experience.  <;rowers  iiave  gained  in- 
creased appreciation  of  the  role  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  play  in 
averting  economic  disaster. 

As  the  Representative  of  Maine's  po- 
tato-producing area.  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Department  and  Sec- 
retarv  Freeman  for  the  time  and  effort 
devoted  to  reducing  the  ill  effects  of  a 
.situation  which  could  have  resulted  rn 
the  near  bankruptcy  of  an  industry  of 
vital  importance  to  inv  state. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNFS 
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tect    themselves— the    poor,    the    aged,    the 
widowed— suffer  the  worst.  .n-r. 

Warning.-FTom  ^^emo.  February  15.  1966: 
the" President,  by  increasing  domestic 
.pending  while  lighting  a  costly  war.  by  sub- 
nmu,  g  a  budget  which  grossly  underesti- 
mates the  real  deficit  and  by  u.ing  P^mnilcf 
fur  one-shot  revenue  increases,  is  only  i^st- 
pon  ng  the  day  of  reckoning.  We  <  minority 
members  of  Wavs  and  Means)  called  for  cut- 
tine  back  non-essential  Kpending  ;.nd  for 
aeferring  new  programs  until  the  V.et  Nam 
emergency  is  ended  Unless  we  restrain  cur- 
Xrs  now.  we  ..re  making  inevitable  price 
rises  which  will  lead  to  more  tax  l""e^«^« 
nd  stiff  federal  controls- -.ind  we  will  be 
lucky  If  such  measures  avoid  an  infliitlonary 
boom  lending  to  an  economic  bust" 

Unl-.i-edcd  —Such  warnings  went  unheeded. 
There  w^is  no  restraint  We  are  havlmt  the 
price  rise-,  we  have  had  the  tax  Increases  and 
mo-e  are  on  their  wkv.  There  is  talk  of  fed- 
eral .ontrols  The  inflationary  Loom  is  now 
with  us  The  Administr.-.tion  still  procr:istl 
i^.ates  We  will  be  lucky  if  we  uv.iid  the  eco- 
nomic bust 


POTATO  DIVERSION  AND  PURCHASE 
PROGRAMS 

HON.  WILLUM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    M.MNF- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7iesdav.  May  8,  1968 
Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
potato  diversion  and  purchase  programs 
established  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L  Freeman  in  January,  to  help 
strenffthen  yrower  prices,  have  accom- 
pli.shed  their  objectives. 

By  mid-April,  prices  had  advanced 
shai-plv  in  all  major  in-oducmg  areas.  In 
some  areas,  p'-ices  have  doubled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  programs. 

The  potatc  diversion  and  purchase  pro- 
grams were  initiated  because  overpro- 
duction of  the  1967  fall  crop  had  caused 
u  rower  prices  to  drop  to  extremely  low 
levels     The    programs    operated    in    20 
States.  Bv   April  26.   14.3   million  hun- 
dredweight of  iX)tatoes  had  been  diverted 
to   starch   and   fjour   manufacture    and 
livestock  feeding  operations  in  15  States. 
In  five  States  which  had  no  such  outlets, 
the   U.S.   Department   of   Agriculture's 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  pur- 
chased  130.000  hundredweiehc  of  fresh 
potatoes  for  distribution  to  schools  and 
institutions.  In  addition,  instant  mashed 
potatoes,    which    accounted    for    960.000 
hundredweight  of  fresh  potatoes,  were 
purchased  for  distribution  to  needy  per- 
sons. Bv  April  26.  the  three  programs  had 
reduced   potato   koc^s   by    15.4   million 
hundredweight.     \  I 

The  success  of  tWeJUSDA  programs  is 
readily  .seen  in  the  g^^at  improvement  in 
prices  to  growers. 

It  is  perhap.3  unfortunate   that  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  move  more  quickly 
to  take  advantage  of  the  USDA  programs, 
because  I  am  .sure  tnis  price  improvement 
coula  have  come  much  sooner  if  they 
had.  Let's  just  look  at  what  happened. 
Between  January  8.  when  the  program 
was    announced,    and    February    16—6 
weeks  late/-^)nly  616.000  hundredweight 
of  potatoes  had  been  diverted.  But  in  the 
next  7  weeks— between  February  16  and 
April  5— nearly  11  million  hundredweight 
was  diverted.  The  total  diverted  through 
April  5.  11.5  million  hundredweight,  was 
the  figure  announced  by  Secretary  Free- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  a  newsletter  to  my 
constituents: 

Report  to  Constitiknts 
West  Point.— Winners  of  the  competition 
for  mv  1968  appointments  to  the  U.S.  Mill 
'   '      '-      .  1 -..,-_»  n«ir,t  ,iT<.ro  immuncei 
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tary  Academy  at  West  Point  were  announced 
last  week.  They  are: 

Daniel  W.  Schwala.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Schwala.  Rt.  2.  Marinette^ 

James  J.  Lukes,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond J.  Lukes.  Rt.  1.  Denmark. 

In  addition.  John  T.  Nelsen.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elhart  F.  N-lsen.  Route  5.  Green 
Bav  who  also  took  part  in  the  competition, 
has 'been  selected  by  the  Army  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Academy  because  of  his  out- 
standing qualifications  and  academic  record^ 
Congratulations  to  these  young  men  and 
their  parents. 

Door  County  re fvges.— Three  small  Islands 
off  Door  Countv— Gr;.vel.  Spider  and  Hog— 
aren't  much  to  look  at  but  they  are  extremely 
important  nesting  grounds  for  thousands  of 

native  birds.  They  were  ^^^=^,'jl'e*li''i^n 
tional  Wildlife  Refuges  in  1912  and  1913. 
Last  week.  I  introduced  legislation  to  make 
the  islands  part  of  the  N^^*''"»'  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  If  enacted,  the  bill  wl 
not  change  their  status  as  refuges  but  will 
Bive  them  added  statutory  protection.  Insur- 
ing that  they  would  remain  in  a  wild,  un- 
sriolled  condition. 

Dairy  imports.— The  dairy  farmer  is  seldom 
free  from  the  threat  of  low-priced  imports 
coming  in  to  demoralize  the  dairy   product 
market   Now  the  dancer  comes  from  foreign 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk.  These  have 
previously  been  kept  out  by  the  Food  and 
bnis  Admini.-tration  through  sanitarv  rec-u- 
latlons    but  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
now    ruled    that    these    regulations    ran    no 
longer  be  applied  to  milk  sterilized  in  cans. 
This  opens  the  pcssibilitv  of  a  great  increase 
in    canned    milk    import=.    erdancerinc    the 
canntd    milk    industry    in    this    country.    I 
strongly  urged  the  Secretary  r,f  Agriculture 
1   St   week   to   take   action   under   powers   he 
no.v  hPS  (Sec.  22  of  the  A-znculture  Adjust- 
ment Acti    to  stem  this  tide  before  it  does 
rreat  harm  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

J „  ft "t ion  —The  nation  is  now  starting  to 
f^el  the  real  pain  of  the  inflation  let  loose 
by  the  disastrous  nnancial  pohcles  of  the 
^dm-n'stratlon.  The  rapid  rise  in  prices 
nushe-  up  the  cost  of  living;  it  increases 
demands  for  higher  wages  which  then  add  to 
costs  and  prices;  exports  drop  and  worsen 
the  balance  of  payments  problems;  interest 
rates  and  government  costs  go  up  and  add 
fuel  to  the  fires,  and  those  who  cannot  pro- 


THE  LATE  MERLL'i  M(  CURDY— FIRST 
CONSUMER  COUNSEL  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 


HUN.  FRANC  L.N  r    BOLTON 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr-^  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Merle  M.  McCurdy.  the 
Federal  Government's  first  Consumer 
Counsel  in  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
a  great  loss  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
Cleveland  community,  where  he  served 
so  well  as  U.S.  attorney.  We  all  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss  and  would  remind  them  of  the  words 
so  beautifully  translated  from  the  San- 
skrit by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold: 

Never  the  spirit  was  born;  the  spirit  bhall 
cease  to  be  never;  Never  was  time  it  was  not; 
End  and  Beginning  are  dreams-  B»rthless  and 
deathless  and  changeless  remalneth  the  splrtt 
for  ever;  Death  hath  not  touched  It  at  all. 
dead  though  the  hou.se  of  It  seems!  ^^ 
Nay.   but    as   when   one    layeth 

His    worn-out    robes    away. 
And     taking    new    ones,   sayeth 

"These  will  I  wear  today!" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  garb  of  flesh. 
And  passeth  to  inherit 
A  residence  afresh 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Washington  Evening 
Starof  May  7.  1968: 

Merle  McCurdy  Dies— U.S.  Consumer 
Council 

Merle  M.  McCurdy.  56.  who  in  April  became 
the  first  consumer  counsel  of  the  federal 
government,  died  yesterday  at  a  Cleveland 
hospital  after  coUapslne  at  the  airport. 

Mr  McCurdy  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
.soon  I'fter  noon  yesterday  with  an  injury  to  a 
blood  vessel  in  his  centr.il  nervous  system. 

He  had  been  in  Cleveland  to  address  a  S25- 
a-plate  Freedom  Fund  Dinner  for  the  Cleve- 
land branch  of  the  Nat:onal  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  %^-as 
at  the  airport  to  return  to  Washington.  He 
had  checked  in  his  luggage  and  was  walking 
to  a  eate  with  his  wife.  Rosett.a. 

Mr  McCurdy.  who  received  his  bachelor  of 
law  degree  from  Western  Reserve  University. 
WHS  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1947.  He  served  as 
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U  S  district  attorney  for  northern  Ohio  from 
1961  until  he  resigned  April  20  to  become  the 
arst  consumer  counsel.  President  Johnson 
announced  Mr,  Curdy's  appointment  to  the 
new  position  March  20. 

Mr.  McCurdy,  born  In  Conneaut.  Ohio,  be- 
gan his  practice  as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  be- 
came an  assistant  Cuyahoga  County  prosecu- 
tor in  Cleveland  In  1952.  Eight  years  later  he 
became  Cleveland's  first  public  defender. 
On  appointment  by  President  Kennedy,  he 
became  the  second  Negro  U.S.  attorney. 

Last  August  he  became  a  general  counsel  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
while  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  U.S. 
attorney's  Job. 

As  consumer  counsel.  Mr.  McCurdy  worked 
directly  under  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Betty  Furness,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  for  consumer 
affairs. 

When  he  .iccepted  the  position.  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy told  reporters  he  would  "try  to  put 
some  teeth  and  a  little  clout"  In  programs 
for  the  protection  of  consumers. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  daughters. 


SURRENDER  TO  ANARCHY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  6 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  recent  disturb- 
ances at  Northwestern  University,  and 
their  disgraceful  conclusion. 

The  cowardly  surrender  of  the  leader- 
ship of  a  areat  center  of  learning  to  a 
disorderly  rabble  of  lawless  protesters 
was  a  sorry  spectacle  for  all  those  who 
believe  m  America's  traditional  freedoms 
and  the  respect  for  law  w'hich  has  pre- 
served  them  over  the  centuries. 

Unfortunately,  the  disgrace  of  North- 
western is  being  repeated,  asain  and 
again,  on  campuses  throughout  the  coun- 
try Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this 
editorial,  and  in  hopes  that  it  may 
awaken  many  Americans  to  a  growing 
riational  problem.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

A  Sad  Day  rtjR  Northwestern 

Alumni  and  friends  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity must  be  profoundly  dismayed  by  the 
university's  response  to  the  demands  of  ijlack 
power  Insurgents  who  seized  and  held  the 
old  administration  building  for  36  hours.  At 
the  same  time  a  handful  of  white  student 
sympathizers  took  possession  of  the  dean's 
office  and  were  unmolested  in  their  assertion 
of  squatters'  rights. 

The  university  » administration's  capitu- 
lation Is  as  complete  and  humiliating  as  any 
event  since  Henry  IV  crawled  on  his  knees 
in  sackcloth  to  Canossa  and  there  made 
penance  and  the  act  of  submission  to  Gregory 
VII. 

This  was  an  Invasion,  pure  and  simple. 
by  blacks  of  the  premises  of  a  private  In- 
stitution— In  no  way  different  from  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  home  of  a  private  citizen. 

A  courageous  university  administration. 
'Aith  a  fit  sense  of  values,  would  have  ended 
this  insurrection  within  the  first  15  min- 
utes and  driven  out  the  interlopers.  It  would 
have  said: 

"This  Is  a  private  university.  You  are  here 
on  sufferance  You  will  abide  by  the  regula- 
tions which  all  other  students  are  required 
to  honor.  Your  color  gives  you  no  sanction 
and  no  license.  If  you  don't  like  It  here,  you 
.ire  s-  liberty  to  go  elsewhere.  Now.  clear  out. 
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or  the  force  necessary  to  throw  you  out  will 
be  mustered  at  once." 

The  students  would  then  have  received  a 
remission  of  fees  and  would  have  been  ex- 
Ijelled  and  sent  home. 

This  would  have  been  within  the  admin- 
istration's proper  sphere  of  action.  The  black 
power  advocates  had  no  more  warrant  for 
trespass  and  seizure  than  had  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  when  he  seized  a  west  side 
apartment  building  and  proclaimed  him- 
self conservator  for  its  owner. 

But  the  university  officials  lacked  the  cour- 
age of  any  convictions.  They  temporized  and. 
in  so  doing,  condoned  the  lawlessness  with 
which  they  were  challenged.  They  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Invaders  In  their  stand 
that  laws  do  not  govern  society  and  are  made 
only  to  be  flouted  and  Ignored. 

The  university  has  announced  that  no 
punishment  under  law  or  thru  university 
disciplinary  action  will  be  sought  for  the 
offenders.  If  a  st\ident  were  caught  stealing 
an  examination  paper  or  cribbing  on  an  ex- 
amination, he  would  be  expelled  or  placed  on 
prob.itlon,  but.  In  Northwestern's  new  scale 
of  values,  no  penalty  Is  to  attend  students 
who  appropriate  the  business  office,  where 
•Til  university  records  are  kept,  or  the  office 
of  the  dean,  from  which  all  student  affairs 
are  directed. 

Forgotten  In  the  disgraceful  articles  of 
unconditional  surrender  signed  by  univer- 
sity officials  was  the  fact  that  friends  and 
alumni  who  had  given  countless  millions  of 
dollars  to  Northwestern  were  not  contribut- 
ing to  a  Tuskegee  or  a  Howard  university 
and  had  never  conceived  that  their  gifts  were 
directed  toward  creating  a  racial  enclave  and 
calling  it  Northwestern  university. 

In  other  days,  the  dean  of  a  university  was 
considered  a  man  of  stattire  and  learning.  At 
Northwestern  we  had  the  spectacle  of  the 
dean  running  back  and  forth  between  his 
own  captive  office  and  the  captive  business 
office  where  the  black  occupation  garrison 
condescended  periodically  to  hear  his  pro- 
fessions of  penitence,  while  mattresses, 
blankets,  and  food  were  passed  In  thru  the 
windows. 

The  atmosphere  was  more  like  that  of  an 
outbreak  In  a  penitentiary  than  of  a  uni- 
versity dedicated  to  Intellectual  freedom  and 
the  formation  of  Individual  character. 

All  the  university's  spokesmen  had  to  tell 
the  rebels  was  that  when  they  got  out  of  the 
building  they  could  state  their  supposed 
grievances  to  a  committee. 

Instead,  the  administration  put  Its  wit- 
ness to  an  Incredible  document — an  abject 
confe.ssion  that  Northwestern  Is.  and  has  al- 
ways been,  the  embodiment  of  the  sins  of 
"white  racism."  that  Invidious  term  coined 
gratuitously  by  the  Kerner  commission  and 
eagerly  accepted  by  every  masochistic  breast- 
beater  In  the  white  "liberal"  community. 

Not  content  with  this  fact  of  self-humllia- 
tlon.  the  university  then  extended  Its  own 
professed  guilt  to  all  other  Institutions  ot 
higher  learning  In  America  and  to  the  whole 
of  American  society.  The  soft  impeachment 
will  have  few  takers  among  the  white  com- 
munity. 

The  university's  frail  apology  that  It  really 
gave  away  very  little  beyond  what  justice  de- 
manded Is  absurd  on  its  face.  It  has  v^eUled 
to  an  Infinitesimal  minority — no  more  than 
1  65th  of  the  student  body — and  has  made 
Incredible  concessions  In  order  to  buy  peace. 
It  Is  only  buying  more  trouble  and  more  in- 
surrection in  the  time  to  come,  for  the  course 
of  blackmail  and  appeasement  always  pro- 
ceeds progressively. 

Moreover,  it  has  bent  the  knee  to  an  ele- 
ment that  does  not  ask  equal  consideration, 
but  special  treatment.  The  Negro  militants 
were  not  seeking  integration  or  fraternal 
equality,  but  their  own  form  of  apartheid. 
They  demanded — and  got — racial  separatism 
In  campus  life,  and  the  very  nature  of  their 
demands  showed  their  hatred  of  whites. 
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Especially  brazen  was  the  demand  of  the 
rebels — granted  without  quibble  by  the  ad- 
ministration— for  special  tuition  supple- 
ments for  blacks  at  the  expense  of  poor  white 
students,  equally  deserving  of  scholarship 
aid.  The  effect  is  to  create  a  special  class, 
based  on  color  alone,  and  this  represents 
discrimination  in  Its  ultimate  form. 

Now  that  this  revolt  has  succeeded,  what 
may  we  expect  next?  Are  all  the  members  of 
the  Northwestern  football  squad  going  to 
mount  a  protest  strike  until  they  are  assured 
they  will  be  given  straight  A  grades?  Every 
student,  and  every  man  who  lives,  labor.s 
under  some  degree  of  insufficiency  of  talent, 
or  energy,  or  accomplishment.  In  the  name 
of  absolute  justice,  are  we  all  to  be  leveled 
off  so  that  no  man  possesses  any  superiorities 
by  reason  of  endowment  or  attainment  over 
any  other?  These  are  among  the  implications 
of  Northwestern's  .surrender. 

The  university  administration  has  taken 
the  easy  way  out  It  has  abandoned  law  and 
principle  when  It  had  the  chance  to  demon- 
strate integrity  and  character  It  has  thought 
more  of  the  value  of  property  than  of  the 
verities  which  it  was  presumed  to  .serve 
The  black  insurgents  had  as  their  hostage 
the  computer,  worth  hundr^s  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  processes  the  university's 
financial  records.  They  said  it  would  be  sate 
unless  they  were  evicted.  Their  Implied 
threat  of  sabotage  paralyzed  the  administra- 
tion 

So.  when  this  precious  Instrument  came 
thru  unscathed,  the  administration  was  lav- 
ish In  its  praise  of  the  black  power  faction 
for  its  sense  of  "order"  and  "responsibility." 
Property  was  not  damaged,  and  clean-up 
squads  policed  the  occupied  premises.  The 
wreck  of  the  university's  reputation  is  com- 
plete but  the  job  was  done  cleanly.  What 
a  consolation! 

When  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
collapsing  before  the  campus  radicals.  North- 
western had  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  values  of  common  sense  and  probity  are 
eternal  in  its  life.  It  has  grievotisly  damaged 
Its  hope  of  public  confidence  for  the  future 

All  Its  alumni  and  friends  must  feel  sick 
today.  The  university  has  made  needless  diffi- 
culties for  itself  in  commanding  continuing 
loyalty  and  support.  It  will  learn  the  vallditv 
of  the  eternal  question:  "What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?" 


ABSENCE  OF  LAW  .\ND  ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF  SOUTH  carol:n,a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
.iust  spent  1  week  visiting  over  my  con- 
gressional district  and  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  people  in  my 
district  is  the  absence  of  law  and  order 
existing  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Of  cour.<;e.  anything  that  happens  in 
the  Nation'.^  Capital  is  spread  all  over 
this  cnuntiT  and  the  world  by  way  of 
television  and  the  other  news  media. 

The  people  are  up  in  arms  agaiiist  any 
further  marching,  bvu'ning.  or  looting 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Every  tax- 
payer in  the  United  States  feels  that  he 
has  a  personal  interest  in  his  Capital  and 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  come  to 
Washington  in  an  effort  to  pressurize  the 
lawmakers  to  pass  any  type  of  law  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  eood  or  bad. 

I  am  certain  every  ablebodied  .'\meri- 
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can  citizen  is  anxious  and  willing  to  do 
everything  possible  for  our  people  who 
are  disabled  and  cannot  work  but  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  for 
tlie  food  stamp  program  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing care  of  food  for  people  making  less 
than  S3.000.  in  addition  to  public  welfare 
and  social  security  program.s— all  com- 
bined, in  my  opinion,  will  adequately  take 
care  of  poor  people  in  this  country  if 
properly   administered. 

I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  anyone  would  be  interested  in 
taking  care  of  ablebodied  citizens  since 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  working 
can  get  w-ork  of  some  nature  at  this 
time. 

Criticism  in  connection  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  ranks  second  to  the  absence  of 
law  enforcement.  I  hosie  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  will  use  their 
authority  to  prevent  any  further  march- 
ing in  the  Nation's  Capital  which  is  cal- 
culated  to   .start   another   riot,    looting, 
and  anson  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  i)eople  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  attaching  a  letter  from  the  Bap- 
ti.st  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  Bapti.st 
churches  in  my  hometown:  also  an  edi- 
torial, which  explain  themselves.  You  will 
note  that  Pastor  Aiken  is  disturbed  over 
the    fact    that    the    Baptist-sponsored 
Continental  Congress  of  the  Crusade  of 
riie  Americas,  which  meets  in  Washing- 
ton on  October  10-13.  will  not  conclude 
'.vith  a  march  as  originally  planned.  The 
application  for  a  marching  permit  was 
rejected  by  the  Director  of  Public  Parks 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  in  my  State  to  under- 
stand   why    the    good    Baptist    people 
throughout   the   United   States   are   not 
permitted  to  march  orderly  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  when  a  group  of  people 
who  liave  decided  to  take   the  Federal 
Government    into    its    own    hands    can 
secure  a  permit  to  march  and  remain  in 
the   Nation's   Capital    as   long   as   they 
desire.  The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 
Must  Be  Consistent 
The    Baptist-sponsored    Continental    Con- 
L.Tess  of  the  Crusade  of  the  Americas  which 
meets  In  Washington  on  Oct.  10-13  will  not 
onclude  with  a  march  as  originally  planned. 
The  application  for  a  marching  permit  was 
rejected  by  the  director  of  public  parks  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  Baptist  Courier  has  taken  an  editorial 
position  of  opposition  to  the  planned  march. 
We  believe  a  public  demonstration  of  this 
sort  by  Baptists,  particularly  in  Washington 
i.t  this  time,  would  be  misinterpreted  by  those 
.'..  would  seek  to  influence.  Our  position  is 
upported  by  editorials  in  the  Baptist  papers 
:  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Texas. 

While  we  oppose  the  march,  we  are  shocked 
'  rejection  of  the  application  for  permit. 
'iVhy  did  the  parks  director  decline  it  while 
:'ermittlng  another  group,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  to  proceed 
'•'ith  plans  for  .t  public  demonstration  which 
its  leaders  freely  admit  is  intended  to  dis- 
rupt the  city's  functions  and  may  lead  to 
•ndespread  violence?  Is  it  possible  that  of 
the  two  groups  the  Baptists  are  the  more 
suspect?  Hundreds  of  Baptists  including 
United  States  citizens  have  marched  In  re- 
vival crusades  in  Brazil.  Does  this  imply  that 
v.e  find  a  religious  freedom  abroad  that  is 
cienied  us  at  home? 

The  proposed  march  was  unwise.  Declining 
-he  permit  may  have  been  justified.  Consist - 
tncy   is   needed    on    public   demonstrations, 
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however,  and  an  explanation  Is  In  order.  We 
hope  one  Is  forthcoming  at  once. 

iMMANiTEL  Baptist  Church. 

Florence.  S.C.,  May  6.  1968. 
Congressman  J.  L.  McMillan, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  McMillan:  Enclosed  Is  an  edi- 
torial clipped  from  the  May  2  issue  of  the 
Baptist  Courier.  I  .igree  with  the  editor  that 
it  is  quite  .shockins?  that  the  poor  people's 
march  will  be  .lUowed  to  invade  our  Capital 
and  yet  a  parade  permit  be  denied  a  cause 
that  would  absoUitely  create  no  confusion  or 
rioting.  May  I  urge  you  to  tise  your  office  to 
investigate  this  inconsistency. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

J.  R.  AIKEN. 


REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS.  JR. 

;■    <:EORGL^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  the  54th  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Georgia  on  April  30  in  Augusta.  Ga..  in 
the  10th  Congressional  District  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent. 

Secretary  Freeman's  remarks  are  di- 
rected toward  the  problem  of  rural-ur- 
ban imbalance  and  the  need  for  regional 
planning  as  a  means  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  House.  I  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  muiticounty  planning  concept 
and  the  proposed  amendments  to  section 
701  planning  legislation.  I  believe  the 
Secretary's  remarks  will  be  enlightening 
to  other  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Address  bv  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville L.  Freeman  at  54th  Annual  Con- 
vention    OF    THE    A.SSOCIATION     OF    COUNTY 

Commissioners  of  Georgh.  At'CUSTA.  Ga.. 

April  30.  1968 

To  one  who  has  been  preaching  rural-ur- 
ban balance  and  regional  planning  as  crucial 
to  this  balance,  coming  to  Georgia  is  like 
coming  home. 

I  have  often  cited  your  state  as  a  leader 
in  the  concept  of  multi-county  planning  for 
the  wise  use  of  resources  for  people,  so  it  was 
exhilarating  for  me  to  visit  Georgia  last  Sep- 
tember and  to  see  and  hear  from  officials  of 
the  Oconee  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  exactly  how  the  commissions 
work  and  what  thev  do. 

And  it  was  a  thrill,  also,  on  that  same  trip 
to  tour  Louisville  and  to  see  how  the  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  my  own  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  being  used  by  local 
leaders  to  clear  away  blight  and  make  avail- 
able decent,  clean  housing  for  low  income 
people. 

The  conservation  measures  being  taken  at 
the  clay  mine  at  Deerstep.  and  that  same 
community's  FHA-flnanced  water  system 
were  further  evidence  that  Geergians  not 
only  are  planning,  but  they  also  are  acting 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  living  in  their  own 
areas,  to  develop  to  the  fullest  their  ability 
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to   retain   their   population   and    to   attract 
others. 

I  ;un  only  sorry  that  my  schedule  didn't 
jiermlt  me  to  travel  farther  and  to  see  more  of 
the  dramatic  ;ictlon  being  taken  in  Georgia 
uf  create  opportunity  in  Town  iind  Country, 
action  to  halt  the  drift  of  people  to  the  big 
cities — for  the  gctod  of  the  cities  us  well  as 
for  the  good  of  Town  and  Country. 

But  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  feel  that  as 
an  apo.st]c  lor  rural-urban  balance  I  stand 
on  friendly  ground  in  Georgia. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Georgia  tour 
w.is  one  of  several  I  have  made  in  more  than 
a  dozen  states  the  jiast  year,  to  see  what 
Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  is  doing  In  regard 
to  rural-urban  balance. 

I  can  rept)rt  to  you  that  there  Is  momentum 
there,  and  that  It  Is  gaining. 

Town  and  Country  multi-county  systems 
similar  to  yours  are  emerging  In  the  states  of 
Missouri.  Iowa  and  Arkansas  and  in  such  dis- 
parate areas  as  central  Tennessee,  central  Col- 
orado, tipper  New  England,  eastern  Missis- 
sippi, and  northern  Michigan, 

Dynamic  local  citizens  are  using  the  basic 
lools  provided  by  a  concerned  Administra- 
tion and  a  sympathetic  Congress  to  help  pro- 
vide their  young  people — and  their  oldsters, 
too — with  a  chance  for  a  choice  between  the 
countryside  and  the  city. 

You  have  heard  of  the  .statistician  who 
.^tood  with  one  loot  on  a  cake  of  ice  and  the 
other  on  a  hot  stove  and  on  the  .iveraee  he 
felt  fine,  but  I  think  two  figures  Irom  a  bliz- 
zard of  statistics  show  without  doubt  that 
Town  and  Country  is  making  some  headway. 
First,  the  mlpnuion  from  country  to  city 
has  slowed  by  two-thirds  since  the  1950s: 
and.  second,  the  number  of  new  jobs  in 
Town  and  Country  has  been  i^rowing  by  4 
percent,  double  the  growth  rate  of  the  1950s. 
This  is  good.  Tills  is  progre.ss.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
done,  measured  against  the  goal  it  is  the 
barest  start. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  for  a  few  minutes  today:  The  great 
leap,  the  tremendous  leap  that  this  Nation — 
you  and  I — must  make  into  the  luture  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  overriding  challenge  of 
our  time. 

The  crux  of  the  challenge  Is  this:  To  pro- 
vide the  chance  for  the  200  million  of  us  now 
here  to  lead  decent,  productive  lives  at  the 
same  time  as  we  are  preparing  this  land-- 
this  society — for  100  million  more  Americans 
25  or  HO  years  Irom  now. 

You  have  watched  television  and  you  have 
read  the  newspapers,  so  you  are  aware  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  challenge  involved  in 
meeting  just  the  problems  of  today,  let  alone 
those  of  the  luture. 

The  fires  in  our  cities  light  up  the  agony 
of  a  whole  people.  They  illuminate  for  the 
rest  of  us  the  misery  in  which  others  of  us 
live. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  desperation  to 
which  so  many  slum  dwellers  have  been 
driven  is  more  thiin  anger  at  prejudice  and 
poverty,  and  more  than  the  irtjstratlon  of 
new  expectations  yet  unsatisfied. 

Even  more.  I  believe  this  desperation  is 
the  ugly  fruit  of  an  environment  in  which 
the  greatest  crowding  of  people  is  combined 
with  the  greatest  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
community. 

Many  ghetto  dwellers  came  from  rural 
.ireas,  or  their  parents  came  from  rural  areas. 
Back  on  the  farm  they  also  were  poor,  and 
they  also  were  without  power,  but  they  did 
experience  a  sense  of  community  and  a  soli- 
darity of  family  that  In  too  many  cases  the 
faceless  city  has  shattered. 

The  crisis  of  our  cities,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  ever  to  face  us  as  a  people,  has  its 
roots  in  our  failure  to  plan  for  change,  our 
failure  to  develop  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions and  directions  that  would  shape  and 
control  the  unprecedented  technological  and 
productive  forces  that  have  been  unleashed 
In  the  U.S.  since  ^he  end  of  World  War  II. 
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In  this  period,  our  population  has  grown 
bv  55  million— 37  percent. 

■  Our  gross  national  product  went  from  $280 
billion  to  more  than  $800  billion. 

Nearly  3  million  farms  disappeared  In  the 
technological  revolution  that  swept^and  Is 
still  sweeping— through  agriculture. 

More  than  20  million  people  left  the  coun- 
trvside  for  the  city.  ,  ^   ,^      ,»  , 

A  third  of  our  total  population  left  the  city 
and  settled  in  suburbia. 

All  of  this— and  more — occurred  without 
any    real    national    recognition    of    what    It 

meant —  ^     ^     .        „„, 

In   terms  of  the  stresses  and  strains  put 

on  our  homes,  our  governments,  our  schools. 

our  churches,  our  neighborhoods. 

In  terms  of  dislocation  of  whole  peoples. 
In  terms  of  pressures  on  our  society  as  a 

whole.  ^     ^    .     .  ._ 

Most  of  you  In  a  plannlng-ortented  state 
such  as  Georgia  know  that  more  than  140 
million  Americans— seven  out  of  every  10 
now  are  crowded  on  Just  2  percent  of  the 

You  are  aware  that  only  about  57  million 
people— less  than  3  out  of  10— live  on  98 
percent  of  the  land. 

You  saw  the  effect  on  our  cities  as  this 
insane  people-space  equation  exploded  on 
your  television  screens  last  summer,  and 
again  this  spring. 

Most  6r  vou  have  seen  Its  other  side  In 
the  creeping  decay  in  the  countryside,  the 
quiet  erosion  of  human  resources  in  many 
of  our  small  towns,  fai-ms.  and  small  ciUes^ 
You  have  seen  the  pell-mell  spread  of 
suburbia,  paving  over  the  countryside,  chok- 
Ine  the  inner  city. 

These  conditions  are  all  related.  If  we  per- 
mit our  small  towns  and  rural  areas  to  grow 
to  weeds  if  by  failure  to  act  we  force  people 
from  Town  and  Country,  we  feed  the  tires 
that  Aie  consuming  the  inner  cities  and  the 
erosion  that  bllght.=  so  many  of  our  sub- 
urban  neighborhoods. 

If  present  trends  continue  for  the  next  2b 
vears  100  million  additional  Americans  will 
be  plied  on  top  of  the  140  million  already  In 
our  cities  and  suburbs. 

Your  action  in  Georgia  shows  your  concern 
over  these  conditions,  and  it  is  indicative  of 
the  growing  momentum  across  the  country 
for  coordinated,  regional  action  to  meet  these 
problems. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  area  con- 
cern and  regional  momentum  are  not 
enough  We  must  harness  this  concern  and 
this  momentum  within  a  national  frame- 
work, or  we  will  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 

^  J^s  I  told  a  group  In  Minnesota  last  week : 
We  have  shown  that  we  can  build  a  life  of 
Quantltv  in  this  Nation— a  society  of  abun- 
dance that  is  choking  with  125  million  tons 
of  air  pollutants  a  year  and  threatens  to  bury 
us  under  1  billion  pounds  of  garbage. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  start  showing 
that  we  can  also  build  a  life  of  quality,  a 
life  that  offers  opportunity,  and  something 
of    grace    for    all.    a    life    based    on    human 

'l^beUeve  we  can  build  this  Ufa.  If  we  start 
now— I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  a  proper 
balance  of  land  and  people,  and  that  we  can 
do  It  by  the  vear  2000. 

The  first  imperative  Is  to  get  rid  of  what 
one  builder  has  called  our  -road  block  men- 
tality'—the  Idea  that,  In  the  end,  nothing 
can  'be  done,  which  he  called  'the  most 
devastating  aspect  of  the  American  mind." 
The  builder  is  James  W.  Rouse,  who  bor- 
rowed $50  million,  cut  through  a  Jungle  of 
zoning  and  other  laws  and  started  the  new 
city  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 

■A  strong  enough  plan  will  generate  Us 
own  power,"  Rouse  said,  and  then  he  added 
this:  Tt  Is  more  profitable  to  build  a  good 
envlroimient  than  a  bad  one.  The  only 
thing  Is  to  start  to  do  It.  and  to  believe  It 
can  be  done." 


We  have  In  this  Nation  the  resources  to 
do  what  we  will.  No  one  questions  that  we 
are  going  to  the  moon.  "240.000  miles  in  space. 
Why.  then,  question  whether  we  can  build 
a  decent  environment  here  on  the  earth 
that  lies  all  around  us? 

Our  builders  literally  move  mountains; 
our  designers  can  put  structures  where  none 
could  stand  before.  We  can  reroute  rivers, 
reclaim  land,  prevent  floods,  link  by  sight 
and  sound  any  part  of  the  nation. 

Our  scientists  can  tell  us  of  the  psychotic 
effects  of  overcrowding,  warn  us  that  our 
rivers  are  dangerously  polluted,  and  point 
out  that  auto  exhaust  is  killing  trees  along 
city  streets  In  the  Natlon"s  Capital. 

There  Is  virtually  nothing  we  can't  do. 
technically  and  sclentlflcally.  to  build  a  good 
environment   Instead   of   a   bad. 

It  Is  long  past  time  that  we  grasp  this 
fact  and  use  these  resources  to  seize  the 
future,  or  the  future  will  seize  us  sooner 
than  we  think- and  by  the  throat. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  create 
a  national  plan  for  the  desirable  geographic 
distribution  of  economic  opportunity — op- 
portunity that  will  give  Americans  the 
chance  for  a  choice  of  where  they  will  live 

Private  enterprise  has  shown,  in  Columbia. 
Maryland,  and  Reston.  Virginia,  that  we  can 
create  in  the  countryside  new  communities 
that  offer  their  own  source  of  employment, 
esthetic  satisfaction,  and  social  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

But  It  win  take  more  than  a  few  builders 
with  vision  to  prepare  for  100  million  more 
people  in  the  time  that  is  left  in  this 
century. 

It  will  take  dynamic  and  aggressive  private 
enterprise,  and  it  will  take  government— fed- 
eral, state  and  local— and  the  man  on  the 
street— all  of  them  taking  a  leap  in  imagina- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  this  era. 

Let  us.  for  example,  discard  the  old  con- 
cept of  distance  as  the  criterion  for  housing 
in  relation  to  Jobs  and  substitute  time,  and 
let's  rethink  our  transportation  network  not 
only  in  terms  of  time  and  technology,  but 
in  terms  of  the  nationwide  people-space 
equation  of  30  years  from  now. 

While  HUD  is  working  to  help  our  troubled 
cities  today,  let's  order  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  take  a  new  look  at  this  vast 
laud.  Let"s  have  It  chart  the  best  locations 
for  new  cities,  new  towns,  and  for  the  most 
Uke!^»way  of  organizing  multi-county  dis- 
tricts *to  best  enable  them  to  help  ease  cur- 
rent pressures  and  forestall  those  of  the 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  let's  set  minimum  plan- 
ning and  development  standards  and  stale 
and  federal  Incentives  for  local  communities 
everywhere  to  encourage  participation — 
proper  participation— in  remaking  the  face 
of  the  land. 

And  then  let's  allocate  the  massive  capital 
Investments  of  government —State.  Federal 
and  local-  our  outlays  for  highways,  public 
buildings,  dams,  watershed  projects,  air- 
ports, bridges — within  the  context  of  the 
regional  plan  and  national  picture,  and  under 
the  standards  of  development  that  we  must 
have  to  make  that  picture  worth  looking  at 
25  vears  from  now. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  all  of  us 
should  be  doing  to  shake  off  that  Toad  block 
mentality"  that  has  brought  us  to  the  sit- 
tiation  of  today. 

If  we  can  eaclv^of  us  make  that  leap  of 
mind  from  our  own  hillside,  our  own  corner, 
to  the  national  vista,  we  can  easily  begin  to 
think  of  building  new  cities.  25  or  50  of 
them — separated  from  megalopolis  and  from 
other  new  cities  by  100  or  more  miles  of 
green  space  and  farm  land,  but  no  more  than 
an  hour's  ride  by  high-speed  transit. 

And  we  can  think  more  clearly  of  multi- 
jurisdictional  districts  such  as  those  em- 
bodied in  the  type  of  planning  being  done  in 
Georgia,  districts  not  only  linked  into  viable 
communities  by  geography,  economy  and 
common  interests,  but  linked  to  new  cities 


and  revitalized  older  cities  and  towns  by 
transit  systems  and  highways  that  have  op- 
portunity at  ooth  ends. 

I  um  more  hopeful  than  ever  that  the  kind 
of  planning  being  done  in  Georgia  will  hf 
done  before  too  long  in  all  of  our  states,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
we  have  been  discussing  here  today  will  be 
the  thinking  of  more  and  more  Americans 

I  say  this  because  I  have  become  awa.-t- 
of  a  new  resource  in  our  effort  for  rural- 
urban  balance,  and  that  is  the  growing  un- 
derstanding of  this  new  concept  of  living 
among  opinion  makers  as  well  as  by  the  man 
on  the  street. 

There  is  increasing  interest  and  wider  use 
of  some  of  the  tools  that  have  been  developed 
to  help  realize  this  concept. 

What  I  would  call  revolutionary  changes 
have  occurred  in  my  own  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  I960  to  create  some  of  these 

You  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  Tech- 
nical Action  Panels  in  every  rural  county  to 
tie  together  all  of  the  Department's  service^ 
and  open  a  more  direct  route  to  Federal  serv- 
ices for  local  communities. 

The  Department  is  now  the  leading  source 
of  funds  to  finance  housing  and  community 
water  and  sewer  systems  In  rural  areas— 27 
sewer  and  water  systems  m  Georgia  alone 
last  year,  and  1.685  rural  homes  built  or  re- 
paired. 

In  addition,  we  have  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  and  Rural  Renewal 
programs,  we  run  Job  Corps  centers,  make 
small  business  and  cooperative  loans,  give 
planning  advice,  make  soils  tests,  plant 
trees — all  in  an  effort  to  use  the  resoiu-ces  of 
the  Department  to  help  local  people  build 
a  better  Town  and  Country  America. 

Two  important  new  tools  for  this  task  He 
:n  legislation  before  the  Congress,  legislaUon 
which  Georgia  leadership  helped  mold.  I  am 
talking  about  amendments  to  the  701  plan- 
nine  legislation  and  about  the  new  communi- 
ties section  of  the  same  bill. 

The  701  amendments  w^ill  be  a  major  step 
in  encouraglne  the  kind  of  cooperation  be- 
tween counties  and  municipalities  and  states 
that  will  strengthen  the  role  of  counties  and 
states  in  creating  a  better  community  for  all. 
The  new  communities  section  will  permit 
the  Federal  government  to  E;uarantee  the 
large  amounts  of  capital  required  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  "rural"'  new 
cities  and  towns. 

I  urge  you.  as  leaders  in  your  communi- 
ties and  vour  local  governments,  to  help  us 
get  these  new  tools,  and  then  I  urge  you 
to  use  your  influence  to  Insure  that  the  re- 
sources of  your  community,  your  state  and 
your  nation  are  allocated  to  build  a  good 
environment,  not  a  bad  one 

The  capital  sums  required  to  change  the 
face  of  America  for  the  better  will  be  huge, 
but  the  cost  will  not  be  much  more  than 
what  we  are  spending  now. 

It  will  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  find- 
ing added  capital,  as  of  redirecting  the  com- 
bined private  and  public  outlays  that  now 
are  going  for  haphazard,  wasteful  develop- 
ment that  compounds  old  problems  and 
creates  new  ones,  of  redirecting  it  to  plannefi. 
purposeful  outlays  that  fit  the  national  goal 
of  choice  for  all. 

Just  one  example:  The  design  of  the  new 
city  of  Columbia  has  eliminated  the  need 
for  the  school  bus.  not  only  freeing  the  chil- 
dren from  the  daily  bus  ride,  but  saving  $I 
million  in  transportation  costs  by  1975.  This 
is  but  one  tinv  example  of  the  savings  that 
could  be  made  If  we  plan  together  for  the 
future  with  common  sense. 

We  have  the  resources,  the  know-how  and 
tht  institutions  to  build  at  all  levels  an 
America  of  300  million  people  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  with  their"  environ- 
ment. 

It  will  require  imagination,  and  It  will 
require  determination,  energy  and  courage  to 
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break  old  habits,  to  chart  a  new  national 
course. 

Are  we  equal  to  the  challenge?  Do  we 
have  the  stuff  to  make  the  right  decisions — 
the  decisions  that  commit  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren  of  the  21st  Century? 

I.  for  one.  say  we  do  Let's  get  with  It. 


A  16-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR  U.S. 
DESTRUCTION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd7iesday ,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  Mr.  Speaker. 
Columni.st  Henry  J.  Taylor,  writing  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  compiled  a  list 
of  16  steps  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States. 

Application  of  these  16  steps  to  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  our  Nation  today  is 
frightening.  To  a  certain  extent  we  can 
observe  symptoms  of  these  attacks  today. 

Henry  J.  Taylor  is  a  perceptive  writer 
who  has  outlined  in  detail  the  programs 
that  are  harming  our  Nation  today. 

Evei-y  American  should  read  and 
memorize  this  article  which  is  reprinted, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Not  Too  Dimcui-T:  A  16-Point  Program 
FOR  U.S.  Destruction 
I  By  Henry  J.Taylor) 

A  16-polnt  program  for  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States: 

1.  Pound  home  the  preachment  of  indi- 
vidual rights  instead  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. Preach  the  sick  sentimentality  that 
condones  criminality  as  society"s  fault  and 
dismisses  the  individual  from  responsibility. 

2.  Go  easy  on  anarchy. 

3.  Glorify  cowardice  as  Intellectuallsm  and 
appeasement  as  enlightenment.  Steal  the 
liberal  label  and  falsify  the  contents  of  the 
bottle. 

4.  Sneer  at  patriotism.  Teach  the  youth  to 
shun  the  battlefield.  •"Be  a  lover— not  a 
fighter."  And  if  the  enemy  is  a  fighter,  not 
a  lover?  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  repeatedly 
stated:  'The  Vietnam  war  must  be  stopped 
and  one  way  Is  to  have  peace  rallies"  like 
we  have  "freedom  rallies. ' '"  But  would  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  allow  those  parades  In  the  place 
that  is  holding  up  the  peace — Hanoi? 

5.  Claim  the  aggressor  can  be  bought  off. 
The  Carthaginians  cave  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  Roman  aggressor  to  prove 
and  guarantee  Cathage"s  nonaggresslve  in- 
tent. History  means  nothing? 

6.  Do  not  require  American  history.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
fail  to  require — require — students  to  study 
American  history.  One  out  of  four  of  our 
teachers"  colleges  do  not  require  any  course  In 
It:  more  than  half  do  not  require  any  prelim- 
inary knowledge  of  it  Vet  good  citizenship 
and  progress  in  American  Ideals  are  ad- 
mittedly impossible  without  an  appreciation 
of  our  unique  American  heritage  and  the 
great  sacrifices  it  took  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve them. 

7.  Breed  distrust  of  the  military:  belittle 
the  men  who  have  advanced  in  this  respon- 
sible career.  Make  them  seem  ignoble  and 
lie  about  their  democratic  purposes  long 
enough,  and  the  military  establishment  on 
which  a  nation's  security  must  depend  be- 
comes only  a  hollow  shell,  incompetent  for 
a  country's  defense. 

8.  Be  patient  with  hippies  who  disrupt 
the  universities  and  other  established  insti- 
tutions. Let  their  protests  take  the  form  of 
sit-ins.  lle-lns.  flag-burning,  draft-card  burn- 
ings and  mayhem  along  with  missiles  and 
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stink  bombs.  The  first  business  of  good  gov- 
ernment Is  to  provide  safety  for  Its  citizens. 
Destroy  this. 

9.  Pound  home  to  the  population  that  dis- 
crimination and  lack  of  opportunity  account 
for  all  who  are  •"underprivileged."  Ignore  in- 
dividual capability  and  personal  application 
entirely.  The  IQ  of  the  American  population 
varies  "from  about  50  to  180.  The  national 
dropout  rate  for  college  students,  reflecting 
both  incapacity  and  failure  to  apply  one's 
self,  exceeds  50  per  cent 

10.  Teach  all  "underprivileged  "  that  some- 
body else  owes  them  a  living.  Preach  this 
long  enough  and  it  is  sure  to  create  a  "march 
of  the  poor"  on  the  nation's  capital,  govern- 
ment by  clty-burnlng.  government  by  black- 
mail. It  is  also  sure  to  create  a  great  many 
loafers  who  wouldn't  do  a  day's  real  work 
under  any  conditions  whatever.  In  Just  New 
York  City,  during  history's  biggest  boom, 
816.699  people  (as  of  February.  1968)  are 
drawing  relief,  some  for  the  second  and  third 
generations. 

11.  Emphasize  the  "curing"'  of  poverty  as 
the  cure  for  civil  disorders.  The  report  of  the 
Presidents  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  found  that  the  average  rioter 
did  hold  a  Job;  was  not  unemployed  :ind  was 
better  educated  than  his  nonriotlng  neigh- 
bors. It  completely  demolished  many  of  the 
usual  contentions  regarding  the  "causes"  of 
the  looting  and  disorders. 

12.  Sponsor  unlimited  government  spend- 
ing. Said  Lenin:  "The  surest  way  to  destruc- 
tion is  to  debauch  the  currency." 

13.  Preach  "permissiveness."  If  "anything 
goes"'  then,  of  course,  everything  goes.  Every 
internal  and  external  enemy  knows  the  ad- 
vantages of  destroying  a  nation's  standards. 
The  rewards  are  as  old  as  the  Trojan  horse. 
See  that  the  TV.  drama  and  movie  critics, 
book  reviewers,  etc.,  accept  the  Immoral  as 
moral,  the  abnormal  as  normal,  the  obscene 
as  valuable.  Countries  that  praise  the  pigs  in 
the  pasture  don't  last  very  long. 

14.  Infiltrate  or  confuse  the  teaching-talk- 
ing-writing intelligentsia,  especially  those 
who  work  behind  a  prominent  man  as  ghost 
writers. 

15.  Draw  the  churches  into  politics.  See 
that  the  churches  gradually  liquidate  their 
influence  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  thus  as 
a  stabilizing  force,  having  ministers  and 
church  leaders  make  the  historic  mistake  ot 
using  the  church  itself  as  a  political  lever. 

16.  Manipulate  the  news. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  FOREIGN  DEBTORS 
TO  PAY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  instructed  its  conferees  to 
■work  with  their  counterparts  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  bring  before  both  bodies  an  accept- 
able bill  reducing  Federal  expenditures 
and  increasing  taxes. 

The  step  was  taken  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  will  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  Nation's  growing  fiscal,  m.one- 
tary,  and  economic  problems. 

The  recent  gold  crisis  and  continuing 
threats  to  the  dollar  from  activities 
abroad  contributed  to  the  action  by  the 
committee. 

Ironically,  there  is  an  ample  amount 
of  money  abroad  owed  to  the  United 
States  which,  if  repaid,  would   signifi- 
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cantly  reduce  the  strain  on  the  dollar. 
These  debts  are  principal  and  interest  on 
loans  and  credits  extended  to  our  World 
War  I  allies. 

For  some  time  I.  and  many  of  my 
House  colleagues,  have  been  piessing  for 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  bring  about 
the  collection  of  these  just  debts. 

The  case  for  such  action  has  been 
stated  very  succinctly  by  the  Nashville 
Banner  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
Monday.  May  6,  1968.  entitled  "GAO  Is 
Right:  It  Is  Time  for  Foreign  Debtors 
To  Pay  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
GAO  lb  Right:  It  Is  Hme  kor  Foreign 
Debtors  To  Pay  the  United  .states 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staais  said  re- 
cently that  any  attempt  by  the  U.S.  to  col- 
lect debts  owed  it  by  foreign  nations  would 
be  unwise  because  it  would  conflict  with 
what  he  termed  the  nation's  ""foreign  pol- 
icy interests."" 

It  was  an  absurd  response  to  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  General  Accounting  omce 
that  Uncle  Sam  compel  his  delinquent  debt- 
ors to  pay  up  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
Imbalance  of  payments  which  is  draining  off 
American  dollars  so  extensively  as  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  national  economy. 

"Why  shouldn"t  these  nations  be  asked  to 
pay  their  just  debts  to  the  U.S..  especially 
France,  which  obviously  has  embarked  on  a 
deliberate  campaign  to  devalue  the  Amer- 
ican dollar? 

France  owes  this  country  $6.4  billion  delin- 
.quent  since  World  War  I  which  President  de 
Gaulle  repeatedly  has  refused  to  pay.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  French  government  has 
relied  on  U.S.  bounty  to  bolster  the  econo- 
mies of  its  former  allies.  Records  show  that 
during  the  past  five  years  the  L'.S.  has  ladled 
out  S910.8  million  in  economic  and  mili- 
tary iissistance  to  former  French  colonies 
and   protectorates,   including    .Algeria. 

Meanwhile.  President  de  Gaulle  drains 
America's  rapidly  diminishing  gold  reserve  to 
build  Prance  the  third  largest  gold  cache  in 
the  world. 

Unpaid  World  War  I  debts  alone  (owed 
by  20  nations)  total  Sol  billion.  Only  Finland 
has  elected  to  pay — which  she  does  in  annual 
installments. 

Any  foreign  policy  based  on  fear  that  .c 
request  for  payment  of  these  long-delaulted 
debts  might  Jeopardize  foreign  friendships 
simply  doesn't  make  sense.  Such  Irlendships 
liave  only  been  skin-deep  at  best,  as  evi- 
denced by  almost  universal  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  stand  in  Southeast  .'Vsia  by  these 
debtors. 

It's  about  time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  show  some 
compassion  and  regard  for  the  American 
taxpayer  whose  dollars  were  so  lavishly  scat- 
tered to  International  deadbeats. 

As  GAO  has  suggested,  lefs  send  out 
"please  remit"'  notices  with  special  empha- 
sis on  collection  from  those  nations  syphon- 
ing off  our  hard  money  through  trade  differ- 
entials. Or  better  still,  issue  credit  slips"' 
instead  of  bullion  to  debtors  demanding 
gold. 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  include  part  three 
in  the  series  on  Vietnam  by  Mr.  Edwin 
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W   Dean.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Inglewood 
Daily  News. 

The  article  follows: 

us.    Generals   Are    Not   Good   Enough 

Great  generals  create  great  armies.  They 
overcome  adverse  circumstances  to  lead  their 
forces  to  victories.  Their  leadership  provides 
the  spark  that  Ignites  the  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration  which  turns  good  well-equipped 
run-of-the-mill  troops  into  an  all-conquer- 
ing force.  Victories  win  wars.  And  wars  are 
fought  to  be  won.  We  have  won  a  lot  of 
battles  in  Vietnam,  but  we  are  a  long  way 
from  winning  the  war.  A  big  reason  why  is 
the  problems  which  exist  with  our  generals. 

Good  gener.ils  .ire  hard  to  tind.  Thousands 
have  marched  past  in  history's  parade,  but 
only  a  few  continue  to  draw  Its  salutes.  Their 
names  stand  out  on  hlstor>-'3  roll  call.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  modern,  mass, 
national  armies.  Napoleon  marched  his  troops 
into  the  capitals  of  every  major  continental 
European  power  Wellington,  his  resolute 
opponent,  devised  the  reverse  slope  defense. 

Wlnfleld  Scotfs  flne  brigade  caused  his 
British  opponent  to  exclaim,  "By  God.  those 
nre  regulars."  Zachary  Taylor  drove  deep  into 
Mexico  with  his  little,  outnumbered  army, 
winning  battle  after  battle-.  Lee.  Jackson  and 
Stuart  held  off  the  North  for  years  until 
Lincoln  found  his  own  general  in  U.S.  Grant 
And  as  Cfrant  moved  relentlessly  south,  his 
own  protege.  Sherman,  marched  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea  and  fame. 

In  more  recent  times.  World  War  II  saw 
the  fantastic  victory  of  O'Connor,  the  first 
desert  fox.  over  the  Italians  in  Libya;  the 
string  of  truunphs  by  Rommel  in  the  same 
Western  Desert  area;  and  the  fast- paced 
drives  of  P.itton  through  Sicily  and  across 
Prance.  MacArthur's  fine  leadership  spanned 
two  wars,  from  island-hopping  in  the  Pacific 
during  WWII  to  the  master  stroke  at  In- 
chon in  Korea. 

This  list  doesn't  include  them  all  and  it 
is  heavy  on  Americans.  It  is  intended  to  be 
an  indication  of  the  rarity  of  the  fighting 
general  with  the  touch  for  winning.  Speed, 
daring,  and  planning  are  attributes  of  the 
operations  of  all  of  these  generals.  And  these 
are  the  atirl'outes  needed  for  success  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Like  arllst.s.  which  they  were,  these  fight- 
ing, winning  iienerals  were  sometimes  tem- 
peramental and  almost  always  colorful.  Wel- 
lington was  cranky.  Taylor  had  disputes  with 
•ills  commander.  Jackson  opposed  fighting  on 
Sunday.  Grant  needed  protection  by  Lincoln 
and  had  to  give  his  to  Sherman.  Eisenhower 
endured  Fattens  political  blunders.  And  Mac- 
Arthur  vas  fired. 

Napoleon  dressed  more  plainly  than  his 
resplendent  »enerals.  Wellington  wore  a  plain 
blue  overcoat  into  battle.  Scott  wore  gor- 
geous non-regulation  uniforms.  Taylor  chose 
frontier  dress.  Lee  had  his  white  horse.  Jack- 
son nurtured  his  "Stonewall"  and  "foot  cav- 
alry" images.  Stuart  swashbuckled  In  his  cape 
and  ostrich  plumes.  Grant  led  the  North  In  a 
private's  uniform.  Rommel  was  marked  by  his 
leather  coat.  Fatten  had  boots  -ind  pistols. 
And  MacArthur  smoked  his  corn  cob  pipe. 

A  colorful  image  helped  these  generals  im- 
press the  difference  of  their  leadership  on 
their  troops.  In  the  world  of  military  uni- 
formity soldiers  welcome  the  chance  to  iden- 
tify with  the  unconventional.  Becaiise  of  the 
dreariness  of  conformity  troops  readily  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  something  diflerent  will 
be  better.  If  a  colorful  commander  can  offer 
leadership  which  is  a  little  better  his  soldiers 
will  respond  with  an  outstanding  effort  In  an 
attempt  to  follow  him  to  a  level  above  normal 
military  mediocrity.  This  is  the  way  the  leg- 
ends about  great  commanders  and  great  arm- 
ies are  made. 

There  are  ofner  types  of  generals,  some  who 
fight  well,  some  who  are  useful  In  other  ways, 
and  some  who  are  of  no  use  at  all.  Some  gen- 
erals have  no  apUtude  for  fighting.  However, 
they  may  be  brilliant  in  the  systems  of  sup- 
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port  and  supply  so  necessary  to  modern  arm- 
ies. When  properly  employed  they  render 
service  .is  valuable  as  any  provided  by  the 
fighters. 

The  other  major  typ)e  of  successful  fighting 
general  wins  "set  piece"  battles.  These  are  at- 
tacks from  a  fixed  position  against  a  fixed  po- 
sition, or  fights  from  a  defensive  position. 
They  are  battles  of  force,  not  finesse.  They 
are  characterized  by  mass,  not  movement. 
Attrition  Is  a  key  element  in  their  success. 
The  objective  is  to  bring  about  a  situation 
in  which  losses  cause  the  enemy's  efforts  to 
collapse. 

The  "set  piece"  battle  represents  strategic 
or  over-all  war  planning,  concepts  applied  to 
tactical,  or  local  battle,  situations.  It  is  a 
useful  tool,  especially  In  conventional,  non- 
nuclear  'ar.  And  it  can  be  deadly  If  it  is 
coupled  with  a  good  plan  of  pursuit,  to  ex- 
ploit the  weakness  of  the  defeated  enemy  and 
destroy  him.  Unfortunately,  the  rigors  of 
such  a  ftght  and  the  characteristics  of  com- 
manders who  fight  them  well  usually  pre- 
vents a  good  pursuit. 

The  "set  piece"  fighter  is  not  much  use 
in  Vietnam.  The  basic  assumption  underly- 
ing this  type  of  battle  is  that  the  enemy  will 
stand  and  fight  at  .i  location  chosen  by  the 
"set  piece"  planner.  Appropriate  situations 
seldom  exist  in  Vietnam.  The  Viet  Cong 
hit  and  run.  They  fight  only  when  the  odds 
are  greatly  In  their  favor,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions for  political  reasons  when  they  lie 
about  the  results  of  the  ensuing  disaster. 
They  have  few  fixed  positions  they  will  de- 
fend rather  than  abandon. 

The  useless  general  is  nothing  new  and 
we  have  far  too  many  of  them.  Throughout 
history  men  have  reached  high  military  rank 
by  finagling,  socializing,  and  using  political 
favoritism.  The  present  times  are  no  excep- 
tion. These  men  are  career  soldiers  rather 
than  professional  ones.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  many  men  who  are  not  career 
soldiers  give  ver\-  professional  performances 
during  their  military  service. 

Caution  Is  the  byword  of  these  generals. 
In  the  bureaucratic  tradition,  they  follow 
all  the  rules  i  and  usually  make  many  new 
ones  on  petty  matters),  take  no  chances, 
grab  all  the  credit,  try  to  shift  any  blame. 
Ingratiate  themselves  with  their  superiors, 
and  emphasize  good  public  relation.".  Most 
of  their  actions,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, are  designed  to  advance  them- 
selves, without  much  consideration  for  the 
good  of  the  service  or  the  United  States. 
■  Good  fighting  generals  are  hard  to  find 
and  appearances  and  past  non-battle  achieve- 
ments are  not  a  reliable  guide.  Many  poor 
fighting  generals  have  a  magnificent  physi- 
cal appearance  They  look  every  inch  the 
soldier  and  are  graduates  of  the  airborne, 
ranger,  and  special  forces  schools.  Good 
fighting  generals  can  and  do  look  just  the 
same.  And  good  fighters  also  can  be  small, 
unattractive  men.  as  .some  are. 

There  are  some  iinique  problems  connected 
with  our  generals  in  Vietnam.  The  main  one 
is  the  general's  "club"  approach  to  the  war. 
Just  like  a  children's  athletic  team  almost 
everj-one  gets  a  chance  to  'play"  in  the  game. 
Hvar  service,  as  a  general,  looks  good  on  the 
record  and  can  be  a  big  help  in  being  pro- 
moted. Everyone  wants  it.  All  too  often  it 
IS  the  finaglers  who  get  It. 

In  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mands, generals  are  assigned  to  new  jobs 
after  nine  or  ten  months  in  Vietnam.  They 
may  get  another  job  in  Vietnam,  but  it  al- 
most certainly  won't  be  a  fighting  command. 
If  they  are  good  fighting  generals  they  have 
just  reached  their  peak  when  they  are  re- 
.\sslgned.  They  learn  the  game,  form  a  flne 
fighting  team.  Inspire  their  troops,  and  then 
they  are  gone. 

Too  many  generals  see  this  short  tour 
of  command  as  a  period  to  be  played  close 
to  the  vest.  Their  main  concern  Is  to  avoid 
a  disaster.  Success  Is  hard  to  identify  in 
Vietnam.   No   one   is   quite   sure   what   it   is 
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or  how  to  get  It.  The  appearance  of  suc- 
cess can  be  achieved  with  statistics  and  pa- 
perwork. In  the  normal  course  of  events, 
the  VC  win  attack  several  times  and  be  de- 
feated. This  looks  good  enough  on  the  rec- 
ord   And  a  big  mistake  could  ruin  a  career. 

So  they  sit  tight  and  play  It  safe.  One  gen- 
eral's own  staff  called  his  efforts  ""search  and 
avoid"  operations.  At  one  time,  on  a  search 
and  destroy  operation,  with  36  rifle  com- 
panies under  his  command  only  one  com- 
pany was  looking  for  the  enemy.  .^11  of  the 
rest  were  guarding  something  to  avoid  a  dis- 
aster Not  having  enough  troops  on  field 
operations  is  inviting  disaster.  Our  search- 
ing troops  are  liable  to  be  found  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  larger  Viet  Cong  force.  It  has 
hapf>ened  to  this  unit. 

The  helicopter  has  revolutionized  warfare 
m  Vietnam,  .-^s  a  flying  command  post  it 
enables  commanders  to  get  to  the  scene  of 
an  action  quickly  and  make  decisions  based 
on  personal  observation.  It  is  an  invaluable 
tool.  Unfortunately,  some  generals  vise  It  like 
children  do  a  new  toy.  Tliey  want  to  play 
with  it  all  the  lime.  Some  divisions  have 
three  generals  flying  from  morning  to  night. 
Tliey  fly  around  checking  operations  and 
\'1sltlng  units,  which  is  all  to  the  good.  But 
one  man  could  probably  do  it  as  well. 

When  action  occurs  they  fly  to  the  scene. 
Tt  is  not  unusual  for  a  platoon.  20  to  40  men. 
in  contact  with  the  VC  to  have  three  gen- 
erals circling  above  it.  The  frustrated  platoon 
leader  is  kept  so  busy  answering  questions 
and  taking  orders  on  the  radio  he  hardly  has 
time  to  direct  his  men.  .^s  a  result,  some  of 
our  generals  have  developed  into  the  best 
small  unit  commanders  in  the  world.  .'\nd 
.some  of  them  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

Some  of  these  generals  need  to  .spend  less 
time  flying  and  more  time  thinking.  It  doesn't 
make  any  sense  for  a  lieutenant  colonel  to  do 
the  planning  for  a  general  and  for  the  gen- 
eral to  do  the  commanding  for  a  lieutenant. 
Details  of  plans  should  be  done  by  the  staff. 
But  in  many  cases  a  better  basic  conception. 
supplied  by  the  general,  would  give  better 
results.  Routine  plans,  limited  in  scope  and 
imagination,  will  not  catch  an  elusive  foe 
like  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  shovild  stick  with  our  winning  generals 
in  Vietnam.  Tliey  .should  hold  their  fighting 
commands  a?  long  as  they  are  flt  and  con- 
tinue to  get  results.  Generals  who  do  not  get 
outstanding  results  should  be  reassigned 
where  they  can  function  usefully  or  be  re- 
tired from  the  service.  Newly  assigned  gen- 
erals should  spend  a  fairly  lengthy  period 
obsen-ing  an  outstanding  general  at  work 
before  they  are  given  commands.  Two  or  three 
should  always  be  doing  this  in  order  to  serve 
as  instant  replacements. 

The  search  for  good  fighting  generals  has 
always  been  a  hard  one.  We  need  to  look  a 
lot  harder  to  find  them  for  our  war  in 
Vietnam. 

BOTH    SIDES    USE    GAS    IN'    VIETNAM 

The  use  of  gas  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  things  about  that  wran- 
gle torn  war.  Termed  barbarous  and  inhu- 
mane by  critics,  its  use  is  defended  by  its 
proponents  as  civilized  and  merciful.  The 
truth,  as  usual  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two. 

Tear  gas  and  C  S.  which  causes  vomiting 
and  nausea,  are  the  two  gases  used  by  allied 
forces.  They  can  be  sprayed,  dropped  from 
aircraft,  flred  in  artillery  shells,  and  thrown 
In  hand  grenades.  The  most  common  meth- 
ods are  grenades  .md  air  dropping  55  gallon 
drums  from  huge  twin-rotor  CH-47  "Chi- 
nook" helicopters. 

Air  drops  generally  employ  C  S  gas.  Their 
purpose  is  either  to  destroy  the  ability  of 
a  located  enemy  unit  to  fight  or  to  deny 
the  use  of  an  area  to  the  VC.  The  Viet  Cong 
have  only  primitive  gas  masks  for  protection 
from  chemical  agents,  if  they  have  any  at 
all.  These  masks  are  clear  plastic  bags,  with 
a   draw-string   around  the  open  end  and   a 
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gauze  patch  by  the  nose  through  which  to 
breathe. 

Supplying  even  these  marginally  useful 
gas  masks  to  their  troops  puts  an  additional 
burden  on  the  overworked  Viet  Cong  supply 
system.  Lack  of  protection  against  gas  is  a 
serious  disadvantage  for  the  VC  and  encour- 
ages VIS  to  use  It. 

Unprotected  troops  who  are  hit  by  gas 
lose  a  great  deal  of  their  ability  and  will  to 
fight.  And  control  of  their  units  disinte- 
grates. This  makes  them  easier  to  catch, 
always  a  problem  In  Vietnam,  and  easier 
to  svibdue.  reducing  casualties  on  both  sides. 
The  freedom  of  movement  through  the 
jungle  which  the  VC  enjoy  makes  it  difficult 
to  bring  them  to  battle.  Air  drops  of  gas 
on  roads  and  trails  in  the  jungle  and  on 
river  crossing  .sites  reduce  his  freedom  to 
move  at  will.  The  gas  will  deny  these  areas 
to  the  enemy  for  considerable  periods  of 
'time,  which  vary  according  to  the  local 
weather  conditions. 

Air  drops  of  gas  are  also  used  on  remote 
Jungle  clearings  where  the  Viet  Cong  are 
growing  food.  This  prevents  cultivation  for 
a  time,  but  does  not  kill  the  crops.  Depend- 
ing on  the  location  and  the  military  situa- 
tion these  crops  may  either  be  harvested  at 
a  later  date  by  friendly  forces  or  destroyed 
by  other  chemical  agents.  Either  way  they 
are  denied  to  the  VC. 

Crops  are  usually  allowed  to  be  culti- 
vated almost  to  maturity  before  final  action 
is  taken  against  them.  This  ties  down  the 
Viet  Cong  labor  force  and  causes  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  its  work  to  be  wasteful.  It 
.aso  prevents  thein  from  beginning  the  cul- 
tivation of  new  crops  which  might  go  un- 
detected. 

The  gases  which  allied  forces  use  In  Viet- 
nam do  not  kill  or  permanently  injure  their 
MCtims.  Both  types  are  used  by  police  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  for  riot 
control  purposes.  And  all  U.S.  Army  troops 
,:re  exposed  to  one  or  both  of  these  gases 
without  gas  masks  at  some  time  during  their 
training,  so  they  may  vinderstand  the  re- 
actions the  gases  cavise. 

Millions  of  American  soldiers,  past  and 
present,  have  experienced  tear  gas  and  many 
iiave  also  been  exposed  to  C,  S  In  the  last 
Jew  years.  None  has  suffered  any  lasting 
damage.  But  they  will  all  tell  you  that  for 
a  few  minutes  they  were  almost  totally  in- 
capacitated In  a  completely  unpleasant 
episode. 

Gas  grenades  are  viseful  and  merciful  in 
Vietnam.  Women  and  children  are  often 
mixed  up  with  the  VC.  Throwing  a  gas  gre- 
nade into  a  hut  or  tunnel  will  bring  every- 
one out  retching  or  crying,  and  ovu-  soldiers 
can  take  their  pick.  Throwing  in  a  regular 
hand  grenade,  against  which  there  Is  no 
complaint  by  angry  critics,  will  kill  every- 
one. If  there  are  survivors  they  will  be  VC 
who  have  taken  what  cover  there  was  for 
themselves. 

Gas  grenadae  have  another  advantage.  In 
,1  twisting  tunnel  the  VC  may  be  protected 
;rom  the  blast  of  explosives,  taut  gas  will 
follow  the  bends  and  drive  them  out.  In 
small  tunnels  this  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
our  troops  to  have  to  go  under  the  ground 
after  the  enemy,  a  dirty,  dangerous  job. 

Protests  against  the  use  of  gas.  from 
Hanoi  and  from  critics  of  the  war.  are  loud 
and  long.  They  completely  ignore  the  use 
of  gas  by  the  Viet  Cong.  The  first  use  of 
gas  by  the  VC  against  U.S.  troops  was  in 
November  1966.  in  War  Zone  C  northwest 
of  Saigon  dviring  Operation  .^ttleboro.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  1.200  gas  grenades  were 
found  in  a  Viet  Cong  arms  cache.  Tliey  were 
not  of  U.S.  manufacture. 

The  .Saigon  government  says  the  VC  used 
gas  against  their  troops  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber 1965.  They  also  say  that,  while  the  gas 
used  against  .'\mericans  has  been  a  tear  type, 
they  have  encountered  vomiting  gas.  The 
VC  tear  gas  has  a  side  effect  not  present  in 
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ours.  It  causes  blisters  on  exposed  skin.  Al- 
though not  as  biid  as  the  World  War  1  blis- 
ter gases,  any  type  of  injury  producing  gas 
Is  outlawed. 

""BODY    COUNT"    IS    ONLY     AN    ESTIMATE 

The  "body  count"  has  come  to  be  the 
accepted  standard  for  evaluating  allied  per- 
formance in  the  war  in  Vietnam  It  Is  only 
approximately  accurate  at  best,  and  it  Is 
related  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  military 
operations  conducted.  It  does  not  reflect  any 
of  the  situation  in  pacification  or  civil 
development. 

"Body  counts"'  are  often  estimates,  even 
when  they  are  not  presented  £is  such.  When 
a  battle  takes  place  at  night  or  close  to  the 
end  of  daylight,  as  many  of  them  do.  the 
Viet  Cong"  have  all  night  to  carry  off  their 
dead  and  wounded.  We  stay  inside  our  night 
defensive  ixisitions  and  shoot  out  into  the 
battlefield. 

The  next  day  we  send  a  force  out  to  count 
bodies.  By  that  time,  the  only  ones  left  are 
those  which  the  VC  failed  to  find  in  the 
dark,  or  the  ones  which  fell  too  close  to  our 
position  to  remove.  Hence,  an  estimate  is 
made.  The  estimate  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  Viet  Cong  attacking  force,  the  size  and 
weapons  of  our  force,  and  the  length  and 
violence  of  the  fight. 

The  figure  of  ""estimated "  VC  casualties, 
which  is  often  retorted  with  ""body  count," 
Is  based  on  a  different  concept.  It  represents 
an  educated  guess  about  the  number  of  Viet 
Cong  killed  In  the  unobserved  battle  area  by 
air  strikes,  armed  helicopters,  artillery,  and 
mortars.  Both  of  these  figures  are  needed  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
enemy. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  military  Is  to 
present  figures  which  show  their  efforts  In 
the  best  possible  light.  The  "body  count" 
figure  Is  often  five  to  10  times  the  actual 
number  of  bodies  found  on  the  field.  But  It 
is  usually  a  very  good  estimate.  Sometimes 
the  figure  Is  expanded  beyond  reason  by  un- 
scrupulous commanders  who  seek  to  en- 
hance their  reputations  and  further  their 
careers.  The  "estimated"  kill  figure  is  usually 
less  reliable  since  it  is  based  less  on  positive 
lact  and  more  on  judgment. 

The  South  Vietnamese  follow  our  lead, 
especially  in  the  face  of  recent  rrltlclsm 
of  their  efforts.  U.S.  advisors  with  the  .^RVN 
I  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  i  units 
provide  a  check  on  their  efforts  and  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  figures  being  grossly 
inaccurate.  Rather  than  quibble  about  their 
figures,  when  they  have  obviously  fought  a 
good  fight,  we  should  applaud  their  efforts. 
What  is  needed  to  gauge  the  progress  of 
the  war  is  an  Index  similar  to  the  cost  of 
living  index.  This  should  include  figures  rele- 
vant to  the  entire  scope  of  the  conflict  It 
should  be  capable  of  breakdown  by  geo- 
graphical area  and  sub-topic.  The  list  of 
topics  It  should  cover  is  too  long  to  list 
here,  but  some  sample  headings  are:  property 
ownership,  tax  collections,  transportation, 
agricultural  and  Industrial  production,  edu- 
cation, communication.  self-government, 
health  statistics,  pacification,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  and  economic  situa- 
tions. 

Until  such  an  Index,  reliably  computed  and 
monitored  by  non-government  sources,  is 
developed  and  made  available,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  denied  their  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  this  costly  war. 

.   VIETCONC  LEARN  ABOUT  UTTLE  PLANES 

Quan  moved  easily,  keeping  in  the  shad- 
ows. He  was  almost  Invisible.  His  black 
pajamas  blended  against  the  dark  shaded 
floor  of  the  jungle  perfectly.  Ahead  of  him 
plodded  the  long  line  of  porters,  carrying 
woven  packs,  like  giant  thimbles,  loaded 
with  rice. 

Off  to  the  left  the  road  wound  through  the 
trees.  Its  yellow  mud  was  engraved  with 
wheel  ruts  a  foot  deep  and  a  foot  wide.  The 
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ruts  were  filled  with  muddy,  yellow  water 
and  whole  sections  of  the  road  were  flooded 
In  the  low  spots.  It  was  almost  the  end  ol 
the  wet  season  now  ..nd  for  months  the  great, 
dark,  rain  clouds  had  been  pushed  up  from 
the  Gulf  of  Slam  by  the  southwest  monsoon 
wind  to  drop  their  loads  here  in  the  jungle 
on  the  edge  of  the  highlands. 

Quan  thought  about  the  time,  less  than 
a  year  ago.  before  the  little  American  air- 
planes had  found  the  road  and  mapped  it. 
Then  the  trucks  and  oxcarts  had  carried 
supplies  on  the  road  at  will,  night  or  day, 
hidden  by  the  jungle.  Now  the  bombs  and 
shells  and  the  chemicals  sprayed  from  air- 
planes had  opened  most  of  the  road  to 
view  and  the  vehicles  moved  only  at  night. 

And  now  the  vehicles  were  mostly  oxcarts, 
many  of  the  trucks  had  been  destroyed.  Quan 
thought  of  the  burned  out  truck  hulks  scat- 
tered along  the  road.  And  the  spot,  ten  miles 
back  toward  the  river  they  had  crossed  last 
night,  where  the  planes  had  lound  six  of  the 
big.  beautiful,  bright  yellow  trucks  and  ob- 
literated them  in  their  jungle  parking  area. 
But.  he  mused,  supplies  are  still  moved  along 
the  road,  even  though  rice  is  not  as  plentl- 
uil  as  it  was. 

The  equipment  is  better  now,  he  thought 
as  he  moved  his  hands  over  his  gear,  better 
weapons  and  more  ammunition  Of  course,  it 
comes  from  the  north.  And  while  the  route  Is 
hard,  it  is  not  its  dangerous  as  bringing  rice 
from  the  south.  Time  changes  all  things,  he 
reflected,  and  this  has  been  a  long  war.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  too  long.  We  don't  win  much 
any  more  and  we  never  used  to  get  beaten. 
Mavbe  it  is  different  other  places.  Our  leaders 
tell  us  of  many  great  victories.  But  we  never 
win  any  now. 

Quan  remembered  the  night  the  Viet  Cong 
had  come  to  his  village  many  years  ago.  First 
thev  had  gathered  all  the  villagers  together. 
Then,  by  the  light  of  torches,  they  executed 
the  vilage  chief  and  his  family.  They  cut  off 
their  heads,  the  children  first.  And  then  they 
killed  the  priest. 

A  Viet  Cong  speaker  had  talked  for  hours, 
telling  them  it  was  their  duty  to  lielp  and 
fight  to  be  free,  and  get  land,  and  make 
things  better.  Then  he  had  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  join  the  Viet  Cong  and  lielp  fight  the 
government  army  and  oppressors.  All  nine- 
teen of  the  young  men  in  the  village  had 
gone  with  tlie  Viet  Cong.  Some  went  from 
conviction,  some  went  gladly  to  escape  the 
boredom  of  village  life,  and  some  went  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  what  might  hap- 
pen if  they  refused. 

At  first  it  had  been  good.  There  was  plenty 
of  food.  They  were  all  together  in  the  same 
company.  The  base  camp  was  close  to  the 
village  and  they  got  leaves.  They  fought  with 
the  government  soldiers  and  always  won. 
After  attacking  a  village  they  would  lie  and 
wait  to  ambush  the  government  relief  force. 
It  would  always  come  right  down  the  road. 
Just  like  the  French,  the  old  soldiers  said. 

The  first  truck  in  the  column  and  the  last 
one  were  blown  up  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
column  was  destroyed.  A  few  men  might  es- 
cape but  it  didn't  matter  because  the  .story 
they  told  just  spread  fear  among  the  gov- 
ernment soldiers  and  made  the  job  easier  the 
next  time.  And.  usually,  no  airplanes  or  hell- 
copters  came  to  interfere.  After  the  battle 
there  was  always  leave  to  go  to  the  villages 
and  drink,  and  boast,  and  see  the  girls. 

Quan  had  done  well  and  been  promoted  to 
sergeant.  And  so  had  two  of  the  others  from 
the  village.  But  they  were  all  gone  now.  Some 
had  been  killed,  some  had  gone  over  to  the 
government  side,  some  had  gotten  sick  and 
died,  and  some  had  been  wounded  and  sent  to 
hospitals  and  had  not  come  back.  The  officers 
said  they  had  gotten  well  and  been  sent  to 
other  units.  But  Quan  had  heard  the  jungle 
hospitals  were  not  too  good,  even  though 
everyone  worked  hard  to  help,  and  he 
thoiigbt  they  were  probably  dead,  too. 

Quan  had  thought  about  leaving  the  Viet 
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Cr.i  many  times,  much  more  recently,  but 
escape  Is  difficult  The  base  camps  are  deeper 
m  the  Jungle  now  and  leaves  are  fewer. 
Everyone  watches  everyone  else  because  no 
one  knows  who  is  watching  them.  Men  go 
on  leave  In  groups  to  make  sure  they  all 
come  back. 

Even  now  Quan.  the  ranking  sergeant,  was 
not  alone  at  the  rear  of  the  column.  An- 
other man  was  marching  even  with  him  Just 
across  the  road.  Although  no  one  had  told 
them  so.  each  knew  part  of  his  Job  was  to 
watch  the  other.  Even  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  column  had  men  with  him.  But  he 
could  be  alone  If  he  wished.  That  was  one 
reason  why  many  officers  were  able  to  rally  to 
the  government  side. 

Now  the  Journey  was  almost  over.  The 
base  camp  was  Just  ahead  and  off  the  road 
a  few  hundred  yards.  Some  of  the  porters 
were  stumbling  under  their  loads  and  sweat- 
ing profusely  But  Quan.  less  heavily  bur- 
dened and  hardened  by  years  of  marching 
in  the  Jungle,  was  cool  and  still  hiking  easily 
with  the  energy  saving  gait  of  a  veteran. 
Just  a  few  more  minutes  and  they  would  be 
able  to  put  the  rice  into  the  storeroom.  Then 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  search  the 
guards  to  make  sure  they  hadn't  stolen  a 
few  balls  of  rice  from  the  packs  and  report 
the  success  of  the  mission. 

They  heard  the  little  airplane  just  before 
they  »trw  It.  It  w.is  flying  low.  with  Its 
wheels  Just  above  the  treetops.  as  It  flashed 
by  over  them.  Everyone  stood  very  still,  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  do.  Movement 
catches  the  eye  the  instructors  said.  The 
roar  of  the  plane's  engine  faded  Into  the  dis- 
tance up  the  road.  Quan  and  the  other 
guards  moved  the  porters  deeper  Into  the 
Jungle  shadows  and  waited  to  see  If  the 
plane  would  come  back. 

Quan  waited  and  thought  about  the  little 
airplanes.  They  had  caused  a  lot  of  trouble 
for  the  Viet  Cong,  finding  roads,  base  camps, 
crossing  sites,  and  troops.  And  this  one  was 
smart,  flying  low  so  the  trees  absorbed  much 
of  the  sound  from  the  engine  and  coming 
from  the  southwest  with  the  sun  at  Its  back 
making  It  hard  to  see. 

And  they  must  be  brave  too.  flying  that 
way  this  far  out  In  the  Jungle  where  no- 
body coulc  watch  them  He  knew  several  of 
them  had  crashed  right  In  this  area,  and 
the  men  were  always  killed.  In  fact,  the 
Americans  had  only  found  one  of  them,  the 
rest  were  lost  In  the  Jungle.  No  French,  or 
American,  or  government  troops  had  ever 
been  into  this  area.  No  one  had.  except 
the  VC. 

Five  long  minutes  passed  and  the  plane 
had  not  come  back.  The  officer  signalled  and 
the  column  of  men  began  to  move  toward 
the  camp.  Two  minutes  later  the  first  artil- 
lery shell  landed.  They  heard  the  dull  boom 
as  it  crashed  Into  the  Jungle  a  long  way  off 
to  the  west.  Quan  moved  quickly  to  a  clear 
spot  and  looked  up  Into  the  sky.  High  and 
off  to  the  south  the  little  airplane  circled,  a 
tmy  speck  of  black  In  the  light  blue  sky. 

•fhe  column  began  to  move  more  quickly 
toward  the  base  camp.  There  were  bunkers 
there  which  would  give  protection  and  It 
may  not  have  been  sighted.  It  would  be 
safer  in  the  Jungle,  but  that  was  thick  and 
hard  to  get  through  and  some  of  the  porters, 
well  supplied  with  rice,  might  use  the  op- 
portunity to  escape. 

Another  shell  landed.  It  was  closer  this 
time.  The  column  increased  its  pace.  They 
reached  the  edge  of  the  camp  Just  as  the 
third  shell  landed  on  the  far  side  of  It.  One 
end  of  a  hut  on  the  top  of  the  hill  collapsed. 
The  men  in  the  camp  were  In  the  bunkers, 
holes  In  the  ground  covered  with  large  logs 
and  dirt. 

With  much  shouting  and  confusion,  the 
porters  started  to  put  their  rice  fliled  packs 
into  an  underground  storage  room.  Several 
tried  to  run,  but  the  guards  beat  them  back 
into  line  They  were  expendable,  the  rice  was 
not     The    confusion    Increased    as   the   men 
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raced  to  bunkers  only  to  find  them  full  and 
then  ran  to  another.  Only  half  of  the  porters 
had  unloaded  their  rice  when  the  shells  be- 
gan to  fall  in  earnest  around  the  camp.  Eight 
men  in  the  line  went  down  from  one  blast 
and  the  rest,  including  the  guards,  broke  and 
ran  for  shelter. 

Tlie  ground  rocked  and  smoke  and  dust 
clouded  the  air  as  shell  after  shell  hit.  To  the 
men  crouching  in  the  bunkers  listening  to 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  it  seemed  like  an 
age.  It  was  only  24  minutes.  Suddenly  the 
fierce  noise  stopped,  the  ground  stilled,  and 
the  air  started  to  cleaj.  The  screams  of  the 
wounded  were  louder,  but  no  one  moved. 
Movement  might  bring  more  shells. 

Quan  peered  out  of  his  bunker  up  into  the 
sky.  He  saw  a  light  gray  little  airplane  diving 
down  and  he  understood.  The  artillery  had 
stopped  to  allow  the  warplanes  to  drop  bombs. 
The  little  airplane  would  fire  a  white  smoke 
,  rocket  to  show  them  the  target. 

And.  as  the  white  smoke  billowed  up  from 
the  camp  the  Jets  screamed  in  on  their  bomb- 
ing runs.  Everything  was  as  before,  except 
for  the  addition  of  the  red-orange  balls  of 
fire  aJid  the  searing  heat  of  napalm.  Quan 
shuddered,  napalm  terrified  him. 

At  last.  It  was  over.  And  again  no  one 
moved.  They  knew  the  Jets  were  circling  over- 
head while  the  little  gray  airplane  flew  down 
to  check  the  damage.  Finally  the  gray  plane 
and  the  brown  American  Army  one  that  had 
found  them  flew  off  toward  the  west  to- 
gether. The  Jets  whined  off  to  the  south,  and 
the  air  was  empty. 

Cautiously  they  began  to  come  out  of  the 
bunkers.  The  camp  was  a  wreck.  One  hut 
stood  miraculously  untouched  on  the  hilltop, 
but  everywhere  else  was  desolation.  The  hard 
won  rice  had  been  destroyed  by  napalm. 
Many  bunkers  were  collapsed  or  filled  with 
charred  bodies.  Huts  were  down  and  bvirned. 
Over  50  men  were  dead  or  wounded. 

They  began  to  clean  up.  listlessly,  in  a 
state  of  semishock.  Only  about  20  men  were 
unhurt.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  sky.  It  would 
be  dark  soon.  They  worked  doggedly,  knowing 
they  would  spend  a  wet.  hungry  night  in  the 
open. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  angry  buzzing  in 
the  sky  above  them,  Quan  saw  the  little  Army 
.iirplane  hurtling  down  at  them.  No  one  had 
their  gims  with  them.  Puffs  of  smoke  ap- 
peared under  the  wings  as  the  plane  launched 
its  rockets. 

One  rocket  hit  the  last  remaining  hut  and 
it  began  to  burn.  A  spectacular  pillar  of 
smoke  climbed  into  the  sky  from  the  hilltop. 
Quan  thought  how  funny  it  was  this  little 
plane  should  create  a  more  dramatic  display 
than  all  the  more  destructive  devices  used 
against  them. 

The  little  plane  dove  on  and  flew  low  over 
the  camp.  A  machinegun  chattered  from  it 
and  it  was  gone.  Quan  screamed  when  the 
bullet  hit  htm.  It  spun  him  to  the  ground, 
his  right  side  mangled.  He  clenched  his 
teeth  and  fought  to  keep  from  screaming  in 
pain.  Two  men  raced  toward  him.  Now  Quan 
knew,  he  would  find  out  about  those  Jungle 
hospitals. 
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WHO    FINANCES     "THE    LEFT"    AND 
HOW  MUCH? 


HON   JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.\.N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr,  Speaker.  Church 
League  of  America,  422  North  Prospect 
Street.  Wheaton.  111.,  in  its  News  &  Views 
for  May  1968.  carries  a  well-documented 
report  of  who  is  paying  for  what  is  taking 
place  in  these  United  States  and  how 
much  it  Is  costing — tax  free. 


I  include  the  News  &  Views  article  as 
follows; 

Who  Finances  the  Left  .^ND  How  Much? — 
Part  II 
(By  James  T.  Irwin) 
Foundations   are   formidable   contrivances, 
mainly  for  the  following  reasons:    (1)    They 
are    tax-exempt,    thus    government    control 
and  regulation  Is  nil.   i2)   The  market  assets 
of    the    foundations    are    stupendous — total 
assets  of  the  6.803  foundations  tabulated  in 
Tlie  Foundation    Directory  3rd   edition,    1967 
are— $19,927,000,000.'    (3)    Foundations,  quite 
naturally   in  their  operations,  will  reflect  the 
philosophies  of  their  trustees  and  executives 
If  this  philosophy  is  free  of  any  predilection 
toward    revolutionary    rr    ultimately    detri- 
mental panaceas  for  our  societies'  Ills   (real 
or  imagined  K  then  it  can  be  safely  assumed 
that  this  foundation  is  aware  of  its  primary 
rpsponslbilltles  as  a  public  trust.  Often,  this 
responsibility    has    been    compromised,    and 
goals   inconsistent   with   the  American   Con- 
stitution   and  the  American  consensus  have 
been  promoted    (4)   Many  foundations  gravi- 
tate into   the  more  sensitive  sectors   of  our 
society,    and    become   active    in    these    areas, 
such  as:     'education,"  •civil  liberties,"  "in- 
ternationalism."   the    social    "sciences."    and 
"cultural    ttnderstanding  ■•    These    are    con- 
sidered  sensitive   areas,   because   unlike   the 
subsidizing  of  a   hospital  or  a  scientific  re- 
search project,  they  involve  issues  that  in- 
trinsically   reqtilre    a    modification    in    the 
structure    and  or    norms    of    our    society    in 
order  to  realize  them   Thus,  there  are  differ- 
ing views  as  to  the   value  and   necessity   of 
such   fundamental   societal  alterations. 

The  ultimate  objective  (either  wittingly  or 
unwittingly*  of  many  foundation-financed 
activities  is  a  form  of  statlsm  analogous  to 
British  Fabian  Socialism.  In  her  book  Fabian 
Freeway,  Rose  L.  Martin  provides  insight 
Into  the  methods  and  techniques  employed 
by  Fabians  to  further  their  objective  of  real- 
izing the  ultimate  triumph  of  socialism.  Miss 
NTartin's  insight  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  grants  of  many  foun- 
dations are  used  to  further  the  desired  ends 
of  foundation  executives  and  likewise,  the 
recipients   of   the   grants. 

The  college  professor  has  been  commls- 
.sloned  to  oversee  the  trek  to  statlsm  in  the 
V.S..  as  Miss  Martin  documents: 

'•As  the  \enerable  Walter  Lippmann  said,  in 
a  keynote  speech  opening  'The  University 
In  America'  convocation  at  Los  Angeles  in 
May.  1966:  Professors  have  become  in  the 
modern  world  the  best  available  source  of 
guidance  and  authority  in  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge. .  .  There  Is  no  other  court  to  which 
men  can  turn  and  find  what  they  once  found 
In  tradition  and  custom.  Because  modern 
man  in  his  search  for  truth  has  turned  away 
from  kings,  priests,  commissars  and  bureau- 
crats, he  is  left,  for  better  or  worse,  with  The 
professor,'  The  gathering  which  Lippmann 
addresed  that  night  included  some  1,500  per- 
sons among  them  presidents,  deans  ana 
faculty  members  as  well  .xs  bright  students 
of  the  leading  American  universities.  It  was 
sponsored  and  steered  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions — offshoot 
of  an  offshoot  of  the  Ford  Foundation  whose 
president  was  Professor  McGeorge  Bundy. 
former  instructor  and  guide  of  American 
Presidents.  ■  - 

Thus,  the  once  lowly  college  professor  be- 
comes the  modern  driy  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelln, 
chosen  to  lead  .■\menca  through  the  lofjking- 
glass  and  into  the  total  s<x-iety.  Many  foun- 
dation-financed projects  are  feverishly  en- 
gaged m  any  number  of  variations  on  the 
theme  of  womb  to  tomb  dependency  on  the 
beaeflcent  bureaucrats  at  all  three  levels  of 
government. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  is  a  prime  example  of  the  mes- 
sianic  complex    which    grips   many   founda- 
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tlons  and  their  offshoots  and  beneficiaries. 
The  Center  is  ahybrldizatlon  (mutant  to 
many)  between  a  ■think-tank"  and  monas- 
tery. It  Is  a  place  where  some  of  the  world's 
more  controversial  personalities  are  hand- 
somely reimbursed  for  their  cerebrations  and 
declamations  on  the  state  of  America's  "dem- 
ocratic" Institutions,  Their  pseudo-sancti- 
monious mouthings  and  piously  phrased 
platitudes  are  aimed  at  the  heartstrings  of 
■liberals"  everywhere,  to  make  them  twang 
repentantly  to  the  tune  of  the  big  beat  of 
the  social  gospel. 

The  Center  is  not  averse  to  tub-thumping 
about  Its  contributions  to  American  "democ- 
racy." Thus  in  the  below  quotation,  the  Cen- 
ter" claims  the  "Dialogue"  as  its  very  own 
brainchild: 

"Under  the  leadership  of  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
ins,  former  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  small  but  Infiuentlal  Intellectual 
community  at  the  Center  Is  attempting 
something  not  being  done  anywhere  else  In 
.America— not  by  any  university,  corporation, 
religious  Institution,  labor  organization  or 
government  agency. 

•"niis  unusual  group  of  resident  scholars 
Is  enriched  by  an  intermittent  procession  of 
visiting  experts  from  all  over  the  world.  To- 
gether.  through  the  dialogue,  they  examine 
the  major  institutions  of  the  20th  Century— 
in  the  light  of  their  impact  upon  the  possl. 
bilities  for  the  continued  existence  of  democ- 
racy and  in  the  light  of  the  Impact  of  a 
changing  socie'y  upon   those  Institutions." 

A  recent  example  of  the  "Dialogue"  in  ac- 
tion is  reported  in  U.S.A.  Magazine,  in  an 
article  bv  Alice  Widener  entitled  "Guide  To 
Ttimult  In  America"  a  review  of  "Students 
and  Society"  a  64-page  document  Issued  In 
December.  1967  by  the  Center.  The  docu- 
ment covers  a  three  day  ""Dialogue"  that 
occurred  last  August  between  the  Center 
elders,  and  various  student  "activists."  Miss 
Wldener's  summary  of  this  bizarre  hap- 
pening Is  classic,  and  her  review  of  the  dan- 
gers of  such  institutions  as  the  Center  Is 
equally  so.  Witness  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"If  it  were  not  that  the  Center  is  subsi- 
dizing and  giving  logistic  support  to  violent 
radicals  with  whom  some  Senior  Fellows  are 
afraid  to  go  along  but  willing  to  promote 
and  foist  upon  the  American  people,  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic's  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  would  not  be 
worth  an  iota  of  serious  attention.  But  the 
Center— in  August  1965  and  August  1967— 
was  a  womb  for  monstrous  activism  such  as 
that  which  took  place  at  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  Labor  Day  weekend,  and  the  demon- 
>tratlon  at  the  Pentagon  last  October.  Evl- 
rlently,  what  goes  on  at  Center  conferences 
in  August  does  indeed  furnish  worried 
.American  citizens  with  exactly  what  W.  H, 
Ferry,  vice-president  of  the  Center,  says  it 
does — tt  "guide  to  tumult'  in  America,  on  and 
off    campus."  ' 

Tlie  same  Center  pamphlet  that  boasted 
r.:  the  "Dialogue"  also  notes  the  potent  ef- 
fect of  the  Center's  publications  and  tapes 
upon  the  opinion  molders  of  our  society: 

■"The  Center"s  approach  is  uniquely  effec- 
tive. Periodic  convocations  are  widely  publi- 
cized, the  Center  tapes  are  distributed  in 
rapidly  growing  numbers  and  about  7,000,000 
copies"  of  some  175  different  publications  are 
circulating  among  influentlals  In  the  main- 
stream of  our  decision-making  process; 
i.mong  leading  editorial  writers  and  col- 
umnists, television  and  government  officials. 
businessmen  and  union  leaders,  teachers, 
clergymen,  students,  lawyers  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  interested  citizens.  Center  pub- 
lications are  In  regular  use  In  classrooms  and 
in  business,  union  and  church  educational 
programs,  are  oft«n  reproduced  in  whole  or 
In  part  in  newspapers  and  magazines  of  gen- 
eral circulation  and  have  been  used  as  the 
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basis  of  network  television  programs.  More 
than  500  universities  are  using  Center  publi- 
cations and  tape-recordings.  Most  publica- 
tions promote  sustained  discussion  in  news- 
paper editorials  and  syndicated  columns  " ' 
In  an  undated  letter  signed  by  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns.  the  President  of  the  Center,  a  new 
publication.  The  Ct-ntcr  Magazine  is  adver- 
tised, along  With  membership  fees,  ranging 
from  the  $10  a  year  Associate  Member  to  the 
$1,000  or  more  per  year  Founding  Member.  In 
1959.  "45  Americans  (Including  Ford  Motor 
Co.  President  McNamara,  U.S.  Defense  Sec- 
rct:iryi  pledging  $1,000  yearly  as  founding 
members." " 

The  Hutchln's  letter  also  boasts  of  the  In- 
fluence that  the  Center's  dialogues  have  on 
policy  makers  and  their  decisions: 

"A  number  of  these  discussions — printed 
and  circulated  as  'occasional  papers'  or  pre- 
sented in  book  form— have  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  thought  of  many  opinion- 
makers  and  have  led  to  major  policy  decisions 
in  our  country." ' 

An  interesting  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Center  in  1965  was  entitled  How  the  U.S. 
got  Involved  in  Vietnam,"  by  Robert  Scheer. 
In  the  pamphlet  Scheer  writes: 

"One  of  the  problems  in  the  over-protec- 
tion of  Ideology  is  that  it  tends  to  become 
flabby  or  meaningless.  The  consensus  that 
obtained  in  the  United  States  during  the  cold 
war  years  aided  by  the  systematic  purging 
from  American  life  of  all  those  suspected  of 
harboring  sympathies  toward  communism, 
has  suffered  from  not  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged internally.  Big  ideas,  as  we'll  as  little 
ones,  lose  their  vitality  when  they  are  not 
systematically  challenged— a  truth  acknowl- 
edged by  Mao  Tse-iung  as  well  as  by  John 
Stuart  MIU.- 

The  rarlfied  atmosphere  up  on  Eucalyptus 
Hill  (home  of  the  Center)  must  have  an 
effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  vapour  that 
aided  the  Delphic  Oracle  in  those  insidiously 
.■imblguous  pronouncements.  Parson  James 
Pike's  recent  "Dialogue"  with  his  deceased 
son  through  the  medium  "Fletcher"  may  be 
a  symptom  of  this  malady.  These  puffed-up 
Punjabs  ( self-inflated)  are  self- proclaimed 
authorities  on  any  and  all  topics.  After  much 
flatulent  "Dialoguing"  the  pretentious  jack- 
daws spew  torth  their  remedies  lor  societies 
ills.  That  the  only  nostrum'  in  their 
pharmacopoeia  Is  more  socialism,  presents  no 
problem  to  these  madcap  meddlers. 

It  was  Ramparts  magazine  (March.  1967) 
that  blew  the  whistle  on  C.I.A.  financing  of 
the  U.S.  National  Student  Association  (NSA) 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  revelations  of 
government  subsidy  of  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  left-liberal  fraternity. 

The  revelations  that  followed  the  Ram- 
parts article,  in  retrospect,  strains  the 
threads  of  credulity.  Here  was  the  United 
States  government  investing  untold  millions 
in  the  world-wide  left-liberal  establishment, 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  were  rather  nebulous 
goals. 

That  this  was  an  extremely  left-liberal  op- 
eration from  start  to  finish  is  readily  demon- 
strable. First,  the  C.I.A.  bagman  was  Cord 
Meyer,  and  second,  the  recipient  organiza- 
tions and  their  personnel  were  rabidly  leftist 
both  in  their  goals  and  methods. 

A  New  York  Times  article.  "A  Hidden 
Liberal",  (the  title  tells  the  story)  outlines 
the  history  of  Mr.  Cord  Meyer  Jr's.  involve- 
ment with  the  C.I.A.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
founded  and  headed  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists, an  organization  devoted  to  peace 
through  a  world  government: 

"During  those  years.  Mr.  Meyer  has  been 
submerged  in  the  anonymity  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  His  name  has  surfaced 
again  because  he  had  been  the  'spook'  in 
charge  of  covertly  subsidizing  the  overseas 
activities  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion and  other  vouth  groups,  labor  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. At  age  47.  Mr.  Meyer  seems  no  less 
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dedicated     to     the     C.I.A.     than     to     world 
federalism."  "' 

Some  of  the  beneficiaries  of  C.I.A.  l.-^rgess. 
channeled  through  certain  tax-exempt 
foundations  are  outlined  below. 

In  their  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round" 
column.  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderwm 
described  the  events,  groups,  and  i>ersonae 
dramatis  of  the  C.I.A- AFL-CIO  triad : 

•Revelation  that  the  Cenual  Intelligence 
Agency  h."is  paid  almost  $1,000,000  to  the 
American  Newspajier  Guild  in  six  years  gave 
the  i)ublic  a  look  at  only  the  above-water  of 
the  CIA-AFU  CIO  iceberg  The  rest  of  the 
CIA  money  paid  to  organized  labor,  estimated 
at  around  $100,000,000  a  year,  is  probably  the 
biggest  fund  dished  out  by  Central  Intelli- 
tience  to  anyone.  This  payment  and  the  for- 
eign policy  that  goes  with  it  are  the  chief 
hone  of  contention  between  AFI/-  CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  and  his  \-lcc  president, 
Walter  Reuther."  ' 

Messers  Pearson  and  Anderson  then  reveal 
who  disbursed  the  lunds  and  made  the 
decisions  as  to  which  groups  and  persons 
were  to  receive  the  money: 

•Jay  Lovestone.  sometimes  called  Meany's 
minister  of  lorelgn  affairs,  a  Lilhuaiiian 
immigrant  who  became  secretary-general  of 
the  American  Communist  Party,  then  turned 
.strongly  antl-Communlst.  U)vestone  takes 
orders  from  Cord  Meyer  of  the  CIA.  No  CIA 
money  for  labor  is  spent  without  Lovestone's 
approval,  and  few  labor  att:ichcs  a-e  ip- 
pointed  to  American  embassies  aljroad  with- 
out his  approval." '• 

Even  old  socialist  Norman  Thomas  was 
driilled  to  join  the  team  He  headed  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Labor  Rese:.rch, 
where  leftist  politicians  were  trained.  The  In- 
stitute was  the  creation  of  Sacha  Volman.  a 
Russian-born  citizen  of  Romania  who  l)e- 
came  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen.  The  New 
York  Time.-i  states  that  Volman  wanted  to 
fight  communism  and  the  military  oligar- 
chies south  of  the  border:  so:  "Mr.  Volman 
then  organized  17  left-of-center  political 
parties  throughout  Latin  America.  .  .  ."" 
Fhe  Institute  had  such  ■democratic  leftists" 
iu5  Juan  Bosch  on  its  staff.  Even  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  William 
O.  Douglas,  was  included,  as  a  lioard  member 
of  the  Institute's  Inter-American  Center  of 
Ek;onomlc  and  Social  Studies." 

The  next  item,  also  from  the  New  "^'ork 
Times  shov.s  how  certain  private  American 
institutions  are  politically  undermining  the 
governments  of  nations  friendly  to  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

"Government  quarters  have  refused  com- 
ment on  reports  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Is  subsidizing  nationalist  students 
from  Angola  and  Mozambique.  Portuguese 
officials  have  frequently  accused  private 
American  institutions  of  ;Uding  rebel  move- 
ments in  Portuguese  Alrica.  However,  these 
Institutions  have  been  pictured  generally  as 
witting  or  unwitting  aides  of  international 
Communism,  wliich  Lisbon  holds  responsible 
for  its  troubles  in  Alnca.  Disclosures  that 
C.I.A.  funds  were  being  used  to  finance  stu- 
dent refugees  irom  Angola  and  Mozambique 
Jarred  many  Portuguese,  who  have  generally 
refrained  from  attacking  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  question.  Questioned  on 
these  reports,  a  United  States  Embassy 
spokesman  declared :  W'e  have  nothing  to  say 
on  the  matter.'  Nothing  has  appeared  m  the 
officially  censored  press  on  the  presumed  con- 
nections between  the  C.I.A.  and  Portuguese 
African  students.  The  press  has  also  kept 
silent  on  the  report  that  the  African-Amer- 
ican Institute,  which  helped  Eduardo  Monde- 
lane.  Mozambique  nationalist  leader,  also  re- 
ceived financing  from  the  C.I.A  '  "  " 

The  March.  1967  Ramparts  article,  however, 
was  not  the  first  notice  of  C.I -A.  Foundation 
collaboration.  The  Foyndation  Neiiss  for  No- 
vember. 1964  reprinted  a  New  "Vork  Times 
article  as  follows: 

■Representative  Wright  Patman  has   dls- 
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closed  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  Riving  money  to,  an^  working  through,  at 
least  one  private  foundation.  And.  if  one, 
there  must  be  others. 

"The  practice  ought  to  stop.  Its  continua- 
tion permits  the  Communists  and  the  cynical 
everywhere  to  charge  that  American  scho- 
lars— scientists,  and  writers  going  abroad  on 
grants  from  foundations  are  cover  agents  or 
spies  for  the  CIA.  All  scholars— especially 
those  involved  In  East-West  exchanges — will 
suRer  if  the  integrity  of  their  research  Is 
thus  made  suspect.  What  evidence  can  Amer- 
ican professors  or  field  workers  present  to 
prove  they  are  not  engaged  in  underground 
activities  when  it  Is  known  that  the  C.I. A.  is 
using  Its  money  to  subsidize  existing  foun- 
dations, or  is  creating  fictitious  ones? 

The  use  of  government  Intelligence  funds 
to  get  foundations  to  underwrite  Institutions, 
organizations,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
abr'xvd  is  a  dlst<.>rtion  of  C.I.A.'s  mission  on 
gathering  and  evaluating  information.  It 
meuns  operating  behind  a  mask  to  introduce 
governmental  direction  Into  cultural  and 
scientific  spheres  where  It  does  not  belong — 
at  least  not  In  a  democracy  like  ours. 

•Foundations,  for  their  part,  have  no  busi- 
ness accepting  such  money  They  will  end 
by  destroying  their  reputations  as  private 
foundations."  ' ■• 

After, tJae  Ramparts  article,  when  the  extent 
ot  C.I.A.-Poundatlon  complicity  was  pub- 
licized, and  the  extreme  leftist  bent  ol  many 
of  Ite  projects,  and  the  politically  partisan 
national  and  International  activities  became 
public,  the  Group  Reifarch  Report,  for  April 
29.  1967,  wrote  the  following,  with  its  normal 
temerity: 

•Disclosures  of  the  use  of  tax-exempt  con- 
duit' foundations  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  have  focused  renewed  attention  on 
the  support  of  numerous  educational,  religi- 
ous, charitable  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions of  various  political  and  economic 
philosophies.  None  of  these  Is  permitted  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  political 
in  a  partisan  way  or  to  use  a  'substantlar 
amount  of  its  resources  in  lobbying. 

••The  left,  center  and  middle  foundations 
all  come  under  scrutiny.  In  1953-54  the  Reece 
Committee  of  Congress  attempted  to  •docu- 
ment' charges  that  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  foundations — such  as  Ford, 
Rockefeller  .md  Carnegie — subsidized  •Inter- 
national brilnwashing.^  These  charges  are 
still  part  of  the  nght-wlng  credo,  even 
though  the  right  wine;  makes  substantial  use 
itself  of  the  tax-exempt  format  and  of 
foundation  financing. 

••In  September  of  1964.  Group  Research. 
Inc..  published  a  specified  report  on  financing 
of  the  right  wing  in  America  which  included 
reference  to  some  tax-exempt  groups,  and 
we  are  continuing  to  study  all  publicly  avail- 
able data  on  grants  from  such  organiza- 
tlnons.  as  well  as  others."  '• 

Thus,  .iccordlng  to  GRI.  the  lefUst  pro- 
clivity of  Che  C.I. A. -Foundation  axis  is  not 
the  problem.  The  real  danger  is  that  certain 
•reactionary  foundations  continue  to  funnel 
funds  to  right  wing  •extremist'"  organiza- 
tions. After  brushing  off  the  revelations  of 
the  C.I  A  -Foundation  complicity,  the  Reece 
Committee  findings,  and  right-wing  charges 
of  foul,  the  Group  Research  Report  article  re- 
fuses to'  be  distracted  from  its  particular 
••possum  up  the  gum  tree."  namely  right 
wmg  finances  and  their  origins.  The  GRI  has 
its  prey  in  sight  and  refuses  to  change  or 
modify  targets. 

The  CIA  -Foundation  coalition  even  dis- 
pensed funds  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  This  disclosure  brought  the  whole 
noxious  matter  that  much  closer  to  home,  as 
Ralph  de  Toledano  noted: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  shocker  of  all  has 
been  the  dlsclosiire  that  CIA  has  been  fun- 
neUng   money   into  coffers  of   the   National 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Council  of  Churches.  This  is  a  group  that 
makes  loud  nqises  about  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Along  with  similar  reli- 
gious groups.  It  has  shouted  long  and  lustily 
over  every  federal  penny  spent  on  such 
'subversive'  projects  as  busing  Catholic  chil- 
dren to  parochial  schools.  Non-sectarian 
prayers  in  the  schools  have  also  aroused  tlie 
National  Council  of  Churches  as  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

"Yet  CIA  was  able  to  pour  dollars  into  the 
National  Council,  for  causes  and  activities 
that  we  may  some  day  be  told  about,  with 
nary  a  complaint  that  the  church-state  pro- 
vision of  our  federal  charter  was  In  any  way 
being  violated.  The  CIA's  subsidy  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  for  purposes  that  must  be 
rendered  unto  Caesar,  did  not  offend  the 
members  of  the  organization,  though  it  was 
a  clear  Instance  of  governmental  involve- 
ment and  financing  of  religion."  " 
'The  above  quote  points  up  a  question: 
"Should  Foundations  Support  Religious  Or- 
ganizations?" It  Just  so  happens,  that  this 
was  the  title  of  an  address  by  Yorke  .Allen, 
Jr ,  Associate,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 
The  pertinent  points  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  answered  by  Mr.  Allen  are  as  follows: 

"The  question  arises:  is  religion  an  appro- 
jjrlate  field  for  foundations  to  enter?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  clearly  'yes.'  There  .ire 
a  number  of  non-theological  reasons  which 
might  be  cited  to  support  this  position. 

••(  1 )  Religions — whether  Christian,  Jewish. 
Buddhist.  Moslem,  or  whatever — bring  a  con- 
structive Influence  to  bear  on  the  motives  of 
most  men.  A  man's  religion  provides  him 
with  a  set  of  values  in  life  to  which  he  can 
refer  and  on  which  he  may  rely.  His  church 
inculcates  in  him  a  re.ison  or  motive  for 
wanting  to  help  his  fellow  man.  through 
direct  vocational  service  on  his  part,  or  by 
means  of  phllajithropy.  or  otherwise.  These 
foundations  shcjuld  support  the  churches  and 
synagogues  which  Inculcate  these  values  in 
individual  men  and  women. 

"(2)  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  society 
as  a  whole,  most  observers  would  agree  that 
during  the  past  twenty  years  the  moral 
standards  of  the  American  people  have  been 
declining.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  steady 
Increases  in  the  various  crime  rates,  pornog- 
raphy, alcoholism,  homosexuality,  narcotics 
addiction,  and  (compared  to  other  nations) 
the  persistent  and  undue  emphasis  placed  on 
sex  In  American  novels,  motion  pictures, 
and  the  theatre.  Foundations  might  well 
direct  their  attention  to  wayj  and  means 
of  helping  to  reverse  these  moral  trends,  and 
to  supporting  the  religious  organizations 
which  are  engaged  in  this  effort." 

Continuing  his  speech.  Mr.  Allen  relates 
the  policy  of  deciding  the  beneficiaries  of 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  grants  to  re- 
ligious organizations: 

"Rockefeller  Brothers  Pimd  pursues  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  contributing  to  Riverside 
Church  in  New  York  City,  which.  .  .  .  The 
Fund  also  contributes  to  the  annual  operat- 
ing budgets  of  the  Protestant  Council  of  tlie 
City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches — in  other  words,  to  the  four  major 
echelons  of  councils  within  Protestantism.  '  ■' 

If  Mr  Allen  and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund  want  to  donate  to  the  churches  and 
church  groups  which  Inculcate  the  eternal 
verities  and  which  seek  to  reverse  the  moral 
trends  referred  to  in  Mr.  Allen's  speech, 
then  why  do  they  choose  to  subsidize  tlie 
NCC  and  WCC? 

The  NCC  attitude  toward  the  moral  trends 
of  our  society,  and  its  regard  for  the  eternal 
verities  Is  candidly  stated  in  the  following 
quotation : 

"This  increased  mobility  and  the  lengthen- 
ing period  of  postponed  direction-decisions 
are  major  factors  In  the  rise  of  the  so-called 
'new   morality.'    Old    attitudes,    which    in    a 
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more  static  society  seemed  •eternal'  are  now 
being  rejected.  Many  theologians  are  argu- 
ing that  the  youth  are  right  in  insisting  on 
•freedom  from  law^  in  matters  of  sex  and 
family  life.  Love  may  be  'eternal'  but  the 
laws  that  relate  the  meaning  of  love  to  par- 
ticular social  conditions  must  be  subject 
to  change  as  the  social  situations  to  which 
they  were  relevant  disappear.  Old  attitudes 
on  moral  questions  such  as  pre-marital  In- 
tercourse, homosexuality,  divorce,  are  there- 
fore increasingly  questioned,  and  many 
theologians  are  ready  to  see  in  these  ques- 
tions a  new  freedom  for  the  Christian  faith 
with  its  emphiisls  upon  law  as  the  servant  of 
love.  But  others  disagree  with  the  easy  sus- 
pension of  laws  which  seem  to  them  to  be 
a  necessary  safeguard  of  the  proper  personal 
relations  for  which  love  must  strive.  They 
see  the  'new  morality'  as  being  In  danger 
of  surrendering  society  to  lawlessness  as 
sinners  rationalize  their  disordered  desires, 
so  that  every  man  does  that  which  is  right 
In  his  own  eyes.  That  these  warnings  are 
of  great  importance  Is  clear;  but  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  new  morality'  does 
point  to  new  conditions  which  are  forcing 
upon  us  a  radical  reconsideration  of  time- 
honored    attitudes."    " 

This  quote  Is  taken  from  For  The  World. 
a  study  book  for  local  churches  by  Colin 
Wllllarns  of  the  NCC  staff  In  preparation  for 
the  1966  General  .■\ssembly  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

On  this  sobering  note  '.ve  must  take  leave 
of  our  topic,  not  because  it  is  exhausted,  but 
because  this  gordlan  knot  is  so  complex 
that  to  explore  fully  and  to  expose  It  would 
require  much  more  time,  and  expenditure  of 
funds  than  this  and  most  other  organiza- 
tions could  afford:  that  is  unless  .1  founda- 
tion grant  were  forthcoming! 
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IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wpdnesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
107th  (iay  the  U.S.S,  Pueblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Penn- 
sylvaiiians.  and  particularly  natives  of 
my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh.  v.eve  greatly 
.'maddened  by  the  deatli  Maich  8  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Litchfield,  an  inventive  busi- 
nessman and  administrator  and  a  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  the  Marcli  15  issue  of  Science  mag- 
azine. Biyce  NeLson.  a  former  faculty 
member  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
wrote  a  perceptive  and  sympathetic  por- 
trait of  tlie  late  Dr.  Litchfield. 

Mr.  Nelson's  article  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  tho.se  who  knew  and  admired 
Dr.  Litchfidd.  but  aLso  to  those  who  ap- 
preciate the  excitement  of  reading  about 
a  life  lived  fully  and  well. 

Undei"  leave  to  extend  my  lemarks.  I 
insert  Mr.  Nelson's  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleag'jes : 

Edward  Harold  LrrcHFiELD:   An  Administra- 
tive    Career    Cut   Short 

Edward  Harold  Litchfield.  53.  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  a  decade. 
was  found  dead  on  Saturday.  9  March,  after 
The  private  plane  in  which  he  and  his  family 
were  riding  crashed  Into  the  fog-shrouded 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  near  Chicago.  (Also 
on  the  plane  were  his  wife  Mary.  41;  his  two 
voungest  children.  Ted,  10,  and  DePorest.  5: 
his  mother,  Ethel  Litchfield.  80:  and  the 
pilot.  Jim  Looker.  Dr.  Litchfield's  body  was 
found  soon  after  the  crash;  the  others  were 
not  found  Immediately.  Dr.  Litchfield  also 
had  three  older  children,  who  were  not  pas- 
.'^engers  on  the  aircraft.) 

The  story  of  Edward  Litchfield,  a  hard- 
driving  administrator,  was  one  of  those  rare 
lives  about  which  a  significant  novel  or  blo- 
ttraphy  could  and  should  be  written.  In 
m.iny  ways  an  outstanding  "success  story." 
Litchfield's  career  tells  much  about  .Ameri- 
can university  education  and  about  big  busi- 
ness. Edward  Litchfield  lived  on  a  grander 
scale  than  most  educators;  If  his  failures 
were  more  publicly  known,  It  should  at  least 
be  remembered  that  he  also  attempted  more 
than  most  men. 

The  son  of  a  Detroit  postal  clerk.  Litch- 
field received  his  PhD.  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1940.  4 
'."ears  after  being  awarded  a  bachelor"s  de- 
cree from  that  institution.  After  World  War 
IL  Litchfield  became  director  of  civil  ad- 
iniiiistration  f.or  General  Lucius  D.  Clay's 
eovernment  of  occupied  Germany.  In  1950, 
he  became  professor  of  public  administra- 
tion at  Cornell;  during  his  years  at  Ithaca, 
he  served  a  3-year  stint  as  the  first  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  founded  the  Admin- 
istratifc  Science  Quarterly.  As  Dean  of  Cor- 
nell's Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Ptib- 
;ic  Administration  from  1953  to  1955.  Litch- 
field further  .^oUdlfled  his  many  associations 
with  industry  which  were  to  give  an  un- 
usual character  to  his  role  as  :tn  educator. 
Litchfield  served  on  the  board  of  several 
corporations.  At  the  ♦Ime  of  his  death,  his 
main  business  responsibility  was  the  chair- 
manship of  the  S.C  M.  (Smith-Corona  Mar- 
chant)  Corporation,  which  he  had  held  for 
the  last  12  years.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
greatly  increased  S,C,M,'s  profits. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1954.  at  the  age  of  41,  Litchfield  was 
asked  to  assume  the  chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  At  that  time.  Pitts- 
burgh, primarily  a  "street  car"  college  for 
commuters,  was  distinguished  mainly  by  Its 
football  teams  and  by  Its  central  skyscraper 
building — the  Cathedral  of  Learning.  Pitt's 
trustees  and  other  leaders  of  the  powerful 
Pittsburgh  business  community  wanted  to 
turn  Pitt  into  one  of  .America's  great  univer- 
sities. This  was  a  difficult  a.ssignment.  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pitt  was  haKicnlly 
a  private  university  with  a  small  endow- 
ment and  little  access  to  public  funds. 

Litchfield  was  :i  mini  with  the  requisite 
personal  audacity  to  accept  that  kind  of 
challenge.  During  his  administration.  Pitts- 
burgh acquired  many  outstanding  faculty 
members  and  improved  its  physical  facilities. 
One  example  of  this  progre.ss  was  that  the 
university  built  up  one  of  the  best  phi- 
losophy departments  In  the  nation  during 
Litchfield's  chancellorship. 

But  Litchfield  was  not  able  to  pull  the  uni- 
versity up  by  its  bootstraps  without  making 
enemies,  Faculty  members  who  were  told 
to  move  elsewhere  or  who  were  refused  pro- 
motion or  ijay  increase  because  of  more 
rigorous  academic  standards  were  naturally 
hostile  to  him.  Pittsburgh  academic  insti- 
tutions and  many  nonacndemic  Pittsburgh- 
ers  were  supplclous  of  the  upstart  Pitt, 
especially  when  Litchfield  announced  grand 
protects  and  when  Pitt  acquired  new  chunks 
of  valuable  urban  land,  including  Forbes 
Field,  home  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 

Litchfield  might  well  have  been  able  to 
pull  off  his  whole  breathtaking  ambition,  if 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
money.  In  later  years.  Litchfield  talked  as 
if  the  trustees  had  promised  to  raise  $125 
million  for  the  university.  Money  on  that 
scale  was  never  forthcoming.  One  principal 
difficulty  was  that  an  important  Litchfield 
backer,  Pitt  Board  Chairman  Alan  M  Scaife, 
died  only  3  years  after  Litchfield  became 
chancellor.  Litchfield  was  eventually  forced 
to  resort  to  the  kind  of  large  borrowing  which 
characterizes  American  business  in  order  to 
fulfill  his  commitment  to  build  a  great  uni- 
versity. But  this  kind  of  borrowing  is  much 
more  accepted  in  indu.=^try  than  In  university 
life.  By  1965.  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  was 
almost  $20  million  in  the  red  and  lacked  the 
cash  on  hand  to  pay  current  bills  and  salaries. 
Because  of  this  financial  crisis,  some  of  the 
trustees  erupted  in  anger  against  Litchfield. 
He  resigned  shortly  after  this  dispute;  the 
explanation  given  was  that  he  had  suffered 
a  mild  heart  attack. 

LITCHFIELD    REMAINED    SILENT 

Because  he  had  left  Pittsburgh  under 
cloudy  circumstances.  Litchfield's  career  as 
an  academic  administrator  was  finished;  for 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  business  affairs  and  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Litchfield's  family, 
some  of  'nis  associates,  and  perhaps  even 
Litchfield  himself  sometimes  wanted  to  tell 
his  side  of  the  Pittsburgh  dispute.  But  Litch- 
field never  spoke  out  publicly.  As  he  ex- 
plained to  this  reporter.  '•A  man  doesn't 
devote  that  many  years  of  his  life  to  build- 
ing an  institution  and  then  criticize  after 
he  leaves.". 

When  this  writer  served  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  he  first 
came  to  know  Chancellor  Litchfield,  who 
then  seemed  like  the  aloof  head  of  a  big 
corporation,  a  businessman  In  the  scholarly 
community,  an  academic  empire  builder.  As 
the  writer  learned  more  in  subsequent  years, 
this  early  Judgment  seemed  a  much  too  sim- 
ple view  of  a  highly  complex  person. 

People  who  knew  Litchfield  discussed  him 
a  great  deal;  he  was  the  kind  of  man  whose 
personality  attracted  deliberation  about  his 
motivations  and  worth.  Through  the  years, 
one  learned  of  facts  that  did  not  fit  into  a 
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simple  characterization  of  the  man — that 
Litchfield  had  taken  a  leave  of  absence  as  a 
student  at  Michigan  so  that  he  could  pursue 
his  love  for  Byzantine  history,  or  that  he  was 
greatly  respected  in  his  position  in  Germany, 
partly  because  of  his  unusual  concern  for 
those  who  worked  for  him.  During  1965.  his 
most  precarious  time  at  Pittsburgh.  Litch- 
field did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  controversial 
stand  by  backing  some  Pitt  students  in- 
volved in  civil  rights  demonstruttons  In  Ala- 
bama. And.  as  the  facts  of  Litchfield's  treat- 
ment as  chancellor  at  Pittsburgh  became 
more  clear,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  a 
case  In  his  defense  that  shoultl  have  been 
more  widely  appreciated 

Like  other  men.  Litchfield  had  his  faults, 
but  many  of  these  faults  were  .shared  by  the 
systems  which  he  .served.  Litchfield  made 
grand  statements  about  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  but  those  who.  per- 
haps unthinkingly,  commissioned  him  to 
bring  ""instant  excellenre"  to  the  university 
must  share  In  the  blame  that  the  vi.sions 
were  never  fully  realized.  At  times.  Litch- 
field's University  of  Pittsburgh  may  have 
resembled  a  hustling  corporation,  but  in 
that  respect  it  was  no  different  from  many 
other  .American  universities  which  are  "on 
the  make  "  What  should  be  remembered 
about  Litchfield's  career  as  an  academic  ad- 
ministrator is  that  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh did  Improve  markedly  while  he  was 
chancellor  and  that  he  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  that  forward  movement  He 
was  too  courageous  a  man  to  have  rejected 
the  commission  to  build  Pittsburgh  into  one 
of  the  nation's  great  universities. 

Edward  Litchfield  was  a  proud  ;ind  .imbl- 
tlous  man.  When  this  reporter  talked  to  him 
a  few  months  ago.  Dr.  Litchfield  could  not 
keep  the  hurt  out  of  his  voice  when  he  said. 
"It  will  take  me  10  years  to  put  myself  into 
the  position  of  leadership  in  the  American 
business  community  that  I  formerly  had  in 
the  academic  community."  Those  who  knew 
him  regret  greatly  that  he  did  not  have 
those  years. 


EXCESSIVE  BUDGET  CUTS  THREAT- 
EN MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GAK^ilATZ 

lir    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
my  colleagues  should  be  aware  that  if 
we  submit  to  Federal  cost  reductions  be- 
yond S4  billion  we  might  caust  temble 
suffering  for  many  industries. 

For  example,  the  American  shipbuild- 
ing industry  might  suffer  a  crippling  blow 
if  Republican  attempts  to  push  through 
excessive  Federal  .spending  reductions 
succeed  in  Congress. 

Our  shipbuilders  are  one  obvious  target 
since  10  new  ships  are  scheduled  for  con- 
struction In  the  1969  Federal  budget,  in- 
volving expenditures  of  roughly  $50  bil- 
lion. 

What  would  happen  to  these  plans, 
these  jobs,  and  these  important  projects? 

One  effect  of  cost  reduction  In  this  area 
Is  that  multiple  production  awards — a 
contract  for  more  than  one  ship — work 
would  stop  if  the  keel  of  a  ship  has  not 
been  laid.  Even  after  a  ship  is  launched, 
anywhere  from  35  to  45  percent  of  the 
costs  are  involved  in  outfitting. 

If  we  do  not  produce  the  necessary 
funds  to  outfit  ihips,  an  additional  half 
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dozen  new  vessels  will  also  becgnre  vic- 
tims of  drasti-;  cost  reductions. 

It  is  clear,  I  thinlc,  that  if  Congress 
allows  itself  to  be  misled  by  Republican 
enthusiasts  into  cutting  expenditures 
blindly  and  irresponsibly,  we  must  face 
the  consequences  of  creating  an  endless 
road  to  the  chaos  and  hardship  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry  as  well  as  other 
key  industries  in  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  careful 
and  thoughtful  action  to  keep  budget- 
cutting  in  the  realm  of  public  interest, 
not  public  suffering. 

Let  us  do  our  duty ;  but  do  it  wisely  and 
compassionately. 


GEN    EARLE   G.   WHEELER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.   FINDLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,  since  I 
objected   yesterday   to   the   unanimous- 
consent  request  which  would  have  au- 
thorized an  additional  term  of  1  year  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  an  article  on  the 
^ubject  ha.6  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
It  is  an  editorial  which  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  weekly  journal. 
Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
No   Compelling   Reason 
I  By  Louis   SDockstiU) 
Over  the  years,  we  have  heard  the  Defense 
Department    unfold    some    unique    explana- 
tions for  unique  proposals  of  one  hind  and 
another,  but  never  one  with  l^ss  substance 
than  the  current  pitch  the  Pentagon  is  mak- 
ing to  win  another  year  in  office  for  General 
E.irle   G.    Wheeler.    Chairman   of    the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  S:atT 

General  Wheeler  is  now  completing  his 
second  two-year  tour  in  the  JCS  Chairman- 
ship. His  term  expires  the  first  week  in  July. 
By  law.  he  is  not  eligible  for  reappointment. 
The  statute  governing  the  appointment  of 
the  JCS  Chairman  specifies  that  an  officer 
may  serve  in  the  post  for  two,  two-year  terms, 
but  that  his  term  of  ofBce  may  thereafter  be 
extended  only  "in  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congress." 

Since  1949.  when  the  post  was  created,  only 
six  officers   have   served  in  It. 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  was 
the  first  JCS  Chslirman.  and  he  remained  lo 
the  assignment  •for  a  full  four  years.  Ad- 
miral Arthur  W*.  Radford.  USN,  who  suc- 
ceeded Genera!  Bradley,  also  served  for  four 
years  (but-like  General  Wheeler— would 
have  been  extended  in  the  office,  except  for 
the  fact  that  opoosition  developed  while  the 
move  was  still  in  the  trial-balloon  stage) . 

The  three  officers  who  occupied  the  post 
between  the  time  of  Admiral  Radford's  de- 
parture and  General  Wheeler's  appoint- 
ment—General Nathan  F.  Twining,  USAF, 
General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  USA.  and  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  USA — each  served 
less  than  four  years. j 

General  Twining  occupied  the  top  slot  for 
about  three  years  and  45  days;  General  Lem- 
nitzer served  as  Chairman  for  two  years,  and 
General  Taylor  for  slightly  less  than  »~-- 
years. 

Now.  the  President  and  DoD  are  again 
seeking  to  bre.^.k  with  law  and  precedent  in 
order  to  give  General  Wheeler  another  year 
at  the  head  of  the  JCS  organization. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  the  step  will  require  special  Con- 
gressional approval.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  has  sent  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  proposed  draft  of  a  "Joint  resolu- 
tion "  which  would  authorize  the  President 
to  reappoint  General  Wheeler  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  an  additional 
term  of  one  year 

In  his  cover  letter.  Secretary  Clifford 
points  out  that  the  exception  "would  not 
otherwise  affect  the  existing  permanent  law." 
And,  he  states,  "In  view  of  the  existing  sit- 
uation and  General  Wheeler's  unusual  quali- 
fications, the  national  Interest  will  be  served 
best  by  making  an  exception  In  this  case. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  say  what 
"existing  situation"  he  Is  talking  about  lit 
could  be  the  Vietnam  war  ...  It  could  be  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  DoD  that  there  cur- 
rently are  no  qualified  available  succes- 
sors ...  it  could  be  a  political  ploy  to  keep 
the  Job  available  for  someone  who  could  be 
appointed  a  year  from  now  but  not  at  this 
moment  ...  it  could  be  almost  anything) 
The  Secretary  has  left  it  all  very  general  and 
very  vague. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Clifford  define  General  Wheel- 
er's "unusual  qualifications. '  It  would  be 
most  Interesting  to  know  what  special 
qualifications  an  officer  might  have  that 
would  make  It  more  desirable  to  keep  mm 
in  a  particular  office  for  five  years  than  for 
four. 

And,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not 
explain  how  the  "national  Interest"  will  be 
served  by  the  reappointment.  He  just  makes 
the  bald  statement  tliat  It  will. 

F*rankly,  we  find  the  arguments  less  than 
persuasive.  Someone  less  favorably  disposed 
might,  indeed,  claim  that  they  are  entirely 
specious. 

We  admire  and  respect  General  Wheeler. 
He  has  been  an  excellent  Chairman  as  far  as 
we  know.  We  think  he  would  continue  to 
serve  the  office  with  distinction.  But  we  have 
heard  no  logical  reason  for  setting  the  law 
aside  to  permit  him — or  anyone  else — to  con- 
tinue In  office  beyond  the  prescribed  statu- 
tory limit. 

We  think  the  definitive  statement  on  this 
subject  was  made  back  in  1957  when  the  De- 
fense Department  floated  a  trial  balloon  to 
find  out  how  It  would  fare  in  requesting  a 
third  term  for  Admiral  Radford.  Former  Con- 
gressman Carl  Vinson  (Ga.j,  who  was  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee declared  that  he  saw  "no  reason  to 
perpetuate  any  individual  In  the  office."  We 
agree,  and  we  think  the  argument  is  Just  as 
telling  today. 

We  esteem  General  Wheeler,  and  we  know 
that  he  is  well  regarded  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
we  feel  that  if  the  law  is  to  be  set  aside,  even 
temporarily,  there  should  be  special  and  com- 
pelling reasons  for  such  action.  If  there  are 
no  such  reasons — and  so  far  none  have  been 
put  forward — we  believe  Congress  should 
reject  the  action  and  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Chairman. 
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slstance  leader,  established  his  head- 
quarters on  May  10,  1941,  after  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  the  Nazis.  With 
Ravna  Gora  as  their  center,  pro- Amer- 
ican resistance  forces  as  a  unit  fought 
the  Nazis  for  more  than  6  months,  until 
their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  RavTia 
Gora  by  the  Nazis  late  in  October. 
Thenceforth  resistance  forces  split  into 
groups  and  carried  their  fight  acainst 
the  common  enemy  of  National  socialism 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Ravna  Gora  has  thus  become  a  land- 
mark m  the  continued  fipht  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Yugoslavia.  The  anniversaiy 
of  the  establishment  of  the  headquarters 
of  General  Mihailovich's  resistance 
forces  is  annually  obsen-ed  by  free  Ser- 
bians in  exile.  This  ob.servance  is  not 
permitted  in  Communist  Yugoslavia 
today. 

In  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113.  part  25.  page  34855,  I 
reported  the  tragic  death  of  that  great 
patriot  and  Christian  friend  of  the  free 
world.  General  Mihailovich. 

We  join  with  our  many  heroic  Serbian 
people  in  the  celebration  of  Ravna  Gora 
Day — rededicating  themselves  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  free  world  of  the  falsity 
and  brutality  of  Communists. 


RAVNA  GORA  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIa'^*^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today   I 
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all  free  countries,  refugees  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  oppression  com- 
memorate "Ravna  Gora  Day  ' 

Ravna  Gora  is  a  high  plateau  In  cen- 
tral Serbia, 

This  is  the  fairly  safe  and  sheltered 
area  where  the  late  Gen.  Dragoljub 
Draza  Mihailovich.  the  great  Serbian  re- 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

nr  wi.sroNsiN 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  helping  to  arrange  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton by  11  newsmen  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. 

This  trip  was  put  together  and  sup- 
ported by  local  business  and  industry  in 
order  to  give  the  news  media  an  oppor- 
timity  to  learn  more  of  the  activities  of 
the  Fedei-al  Goveinment.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  was  in  charge  of  arrangements  in 
the  other  body. 

Out  of  that  pre.ss  trip  to  Wa-shington 
came  a  number  of  excellent  articles  by 
the  participants.  Space  does  not  permit 
printing  all  of  them,  but  an  article  by 
Stan  Gores  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Com- 
monwealth Reporter  was  exceptional, 
and  I  include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  believe  tlie  experiences  of  those  who 
participated  will  enable  them  to  do  a 
better  ,iob  of  reporting  and  analyzing  the 
news,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  article  follows: 
Touring  the  Negro  Ghetto  or  Washington, 
D,C. — A  Cop  T.^lks  .'^.Botrr  the  Riots 

(By  Stan  Gores  I 
Washington,    DC, —  iSpeciaH— Lt.    Harolci 
Gipe    is    a    tall.    leather-skinned    man    with 
pale    blue    eyes,    thick    brows,    a    long    nose. 
rather  heavy  chin  and  a  rich,  deep  voice. 
To  most  of  VIS  he's  a  "cop." 
T'o  those  who  understand  the  true  nature 
of   his  difficult  work,   he's  a   trained   plain- 
clothes  man    in    the   Criminal    Investigation 
Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  DC, 

Glpe  ;s  52    He's  been  In  police 
vears. 
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He  knows  the  side  of  Washington  that  most 
visitors  never  get  to  see— the  narcotics  pay- 
off corners,  the  dens  of  prostitutes,  lairs  of 
female  impersonators,  the  hangouts  for  petty 
thieves,  the  dumpiest  strip  Joints. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  he's  gotten  to  know  another  sec- 
lion  of  Wiishington  even  better— the  poverty- 
plagued  Negro  area  inhabited  by  dlssaUsfled 
blacks  who  want  something  better.  Spurred 
on  by  men  like  Stokely  Carmichael.  many  are 
ready  to  turn  to  violence  to  get  It. 

They  proved  it  earlier  this  month,  after 
King  was  murdered,  when  they  went  on  a 
rampage  of  looting  and  destruction,  biu-nlng 
stores,  homes  ,ind  cars.  President  Lyndon 
John.son  was  forced  to  call  in  federal  troops 
lo  protect  the  nation's  capital. 

During  the  peak  of  that  violence,  Gipe 
and  his  fellow  officers  were  sent  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  riot  area — where  they  were  out- 
numbered 2,000  to  1. 

HOW  it  started 
"It  was  estimated  that  there  must  have 
been  50.000  people  in  here,"  said  Gipe,  driv- 
ing through  the  Negro  section.  One  window 
was  broken  and  the  violence  st.irted  And 
then  it  went  on  all  Friday  and  Saturday, 
First  thev  went  to  the  liquor  and  clothing 
.-.tores,  and  then  to  anything  that  'Afas  in 
their  path  " 

As  he  spoke,  Gipe  drove  a  red,  unmarked 
police  car.  leading  a  two-auto  caravan  of 
press  representatives  through  the  ghetto. 
The  second  car  was  a  convertible.  Everyone 
in  the  press  delegation  was  white. 

Young  Negroes  on  the  sidewalks  stopped 
to  look.  Their  eyes  seemed  curious,  un- 
friendly. Others  paid  little  attention.  A  few 
appeared  to  smile. 

Buildings  had  been  leveled.  The  window 
frames  of  apartments  above  skeletal  stores 
were  charred  from  flames.  Bricks  formed 
little  hills  where  buildings  used  to  be.  Th« 
legs  of  battered  mannequins  jutted  from 
the  rtUns.  Clothing  that  once  draped  their 
lorms  was  gone. 

"One  liquor  store  was  left  on  this  block." 
said  Gipe.  "We  learned  later  that  he'd  been 
real  nice  to  these  people." 

We  |>assed  the  liquor  store.  Not  a  window 
was  broken. 

rjcr.iwied  on  the  windows  of  other  stores 
was  "Soul  Brother."   Some  of  the  windows 
were  cracked. 
Did  "Soul  Brother"  help  protect  property? 
"Oh.  yes,"  said  Gipe. 

POINTS    TO    RUINS 

At  one  corner  he  pointed  to  the  ruins  of 
,1,  ;,irge  department  store.  A  total  loss.  More 
naked  mannequins,  half  burled  by  bricks. 
High  on  a  wall  of  a  building  that  had  been 
;!lmost  demolished  was  a  pipe  rack,  still 
liolding  dresses  that  had  been  for  sale.  The 
dresses  swayed  gently  in  the  spring  wind. 

Could  these  merchants  insure  their 
stores? 

•  We  heard  that  only  three-fourths  of  the 
damaged  property  was  instired."  said  Gipe. 
"Plate  glass  windows  are  broken  so  often 
that  it's  become  prohibitive  to  insure  them. 
So  .store  owners  put  steel  grating  m  front. 
Wnen  the  riots  started,  people  used  crow- 
bars and  went  over  the  top  to  break  the 
••vindows." 

A  husky  young  Negro,  bearded  and  wear- 
ing a  bright  preen  beret,  was  walking  along 
the  street.  He  stopped  and  stared  as  the 
press  cars  drove  past. 

"One  man  I  know  In  this  ;'.rea  spent  two 
nights  in  his  store  with  shotguns  and  they 
knew  he  was  in  there."  Gipe  commented. 
"They'd  call  him  on  the  phone  and  say, 
'We  re  going  to  get  you.'  " 

Gipe  was  asked  about  Chicago  Mayor  Rlch- 
■rci  Daley's  "shoot  to  kill"  order  for  serious 
rioting.  He  pointed  out  that  an  officer  must 
try  to  arrest  a  man  committing  a  felony, 
rather  than  shoot  him.  Three  exceptions  al- 
low an  officer  to  shoot — to  save  his  own  life. 
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the  life  of  someone  else,  and  when  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  take  the  man  into  custody. 

"The  Negro  knows  this."  said  Glpe.  "In 
some  cases  they've  walked  up  to  an  officer 
and  said,  "Why  don't  you  put  that  gun  away, 
man;  you  know  you  can't  use  it."  " 

Destruction  of  the  ghetto  puts  many 
Negroes  out  of  work.  Stores  and  business 
places  shut  down.  Sometimes  they  don't  re- 
open. There  have  been  rumors  of  attempted 
suicides  over  business  losses. 

Glpe  pointed  to  what  used  to  be  a  Sears 
Store.  Now  It's  nothing. 

"After  taking  everything  from  Sears  gar- 
den shop,  the  rioters  burned  It,  "  Glpe  ob- 
served. 

EMOTIONS    VISIBLE 

As  our  press  cars  moved  along,  it  was  In- 
teresting to  study  faces.  Despair,  hope,  de- 
fiance, anger,  apathy,  annoyance  AH  these 
emotions  were  visible  among  the  men,  women 
and  children  on  the  sidewalks. 

Near  a  corner  was  a  drab  frame  structure, 
like  a  small  grocery  store.  The  sign  on  the 
window  read.  'Refuge  Church."  The  win- 
dow was  neither  cracked  nor  broken. 

Store  fronts  were  boarded  shut,  while 
window  crews  worked  to  make  repairs.  On 
several  plywood  front,s  the  owners  had 
scrawled,  "Opwn." 

Rows  of  old  wooden  houses  lined  the  curb 
on   the  street.  A  Negro  boy  walked  onto  a  ' 
small  porch,  looked  around,  then  went  back 
inside.  One  home  lx>re  the  label  of  the  mer- 
chants, 'Soul  Brother." 

Glpe  was  asked  If  he  expects  more  trouble 
here.  He  does.  He  says  too  many  people  have 
guns. 

"The  National  Guardsmen  in  Washington 
could  help."  he  said.  "Tliese  people  (the 
guards)  iu"e  going  to  have  to  lie  available." 
He  talked  about  a  course  he'd  taken.  He 
was  one  of  68  persons  registered  to  learn 
more  about  handling  civil  disorders.  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  were  there,  too. 
What  about  Stokely  Carmichael  who  was 
in  Washington  at  th->  time  of  the  riots,  call- 
ing lor  more  violence  in  the  streets? 

"I  don't  know  why  he  Isn't  behind  bars," 
said  Glpe,  "unless  they  think  that  If  you  lock 
him  up  you'll  start  another  riot.  Only  a  few 
start  the  riots,  you  know.  The  others  are 
merely  opportunists  who  take  advantage  of 
the  situation." 

OLDER    "OPPORTUNISTS" 

Were  the  riots  conflned  to  the  young,  or 
were  older  Negroes  involved?  Many  were  In 
the  older  category,  he  said.  They  were  the 
"opportunists,"  the  looters. 

Our  Journey  into  the  ghetto  took  us  to 
what  once  mtist  have  been  an  attractive  area 
for  voungsters  to  play.  It  Is  called  the  "John 
F  Kennedy  playground."  Operated  by  the 
Washington,  DC.  Recreation  Dei>artment,  it 
has  a  full-sized  old-fashioned,  funnel-slack 
train,  a  merry-go-round  and  a  variety  of 
climbing  rail*. 

Children  were  there  when  we  drove  by. 
They  were  playing,  as  best  they  could,  but 
evervthing  is  damaged. 

WhUe  the  riots  were  in  progress,  and  police 
officers  worked  on  almost  endless  shifts,  Glpe 
was  in  a  car  with  other  officers.  He  made 
seven  arrests— burglary,  looting,  curfew  viola- 
tions. 

"Some  of  the  rioters  had  pistols  when  they 
were  picked  up,"  he  remarked.  "Some  fought 
till  you  had  to  subdue  them,'" 

What  about  sniping? 

Not  much  of  a  problem,  Glpe  explained. 
There  were  only  four  real  sniping  incidents. 
Other  reports  were  false.  Yet  guns  had  been 
taken  when  the  pawn  shops  were  looted. 

Fires,  looting.  These  were  the  main  areas 
of  trouble. 

"There  were  so  many  incidents  and  arson 
cases  that  we  formed  a  special  unit  to  try 
to  get  sufficient  evidence  on  the  people  in- 
volved." Glpe  declared. 

"They  had  to  stay  together  to  have 
strength,"    he  continued,   "Until  the  troops 
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got  there  we  were  helpless.  Tliere  was  sc 
much  confusion  that  you  did  only  what  you 
thovight  you  could  do  .  .  . 

"In  one  case  they  got  into  a  real  fine  store. 
My  wife  used  to  buy  me  just  one  thing  there 
each  Christmas.  They  got  Into  that  place 
and  took  everything,  and  I  thought  about  It 
because  there  were  so  many  things  m  there 
that  I'd  have  liked." 

TOUR    ENDS 

Our  tour  was  nearlng  the  end  now.  Yet 
Gipe's  memories  of  the  riot  are  fresh  and 
he  talked  on.  reliving  the  nights  that  made 
lieadllnes  around  the  world. 

"For  12  hours  there  was  nothing  but  riot 
calls,"  he  said,  a  faint  smile  crossing  his 
tired  face.  "Tliere  was  no  otlier  crime  In 
Washington  during  this  time  .  .  They'd 
stop  their  looting  when  we'd  drive  up  .  .  ." 

"There  are  some  fimny  stories  about  the 
riots  that  are  now  being  circulated.  Whether 
they're  true  Is  hard  to  say.  But  Glpe  had  one 
to  tell  us. 

"This  woman  was  supposedly  picked  up 
for  looting,"  he  said*,  "and  she  became  angry 
at  the  police.  "What's  the  matter  with  wu?' 
she  asked,  'I  always  do  my  shopping  here 
Friday  nights  ...  I  c.i..'i  help  it  If  there's 
no  one  here  to  check  me  out  .  .  .'  " 

We  laughed  at  that.  It  was  a  light  end  for 
a  somber  tour.  A  few  minutes  later  we  were 
at  a  new  destination. 

Glpe  dropped  us  otT,  shook  hands,  chatted 
a  few  more  minutes  and  said  goodbye.  The 
ghetto  was  behind  us  now.  The  smoke  of 
early  April  had  faded  over  Wa-shington. 

Gipe  went  back  to  being  a  "cop." 

We  went  back  to  writing  about  what  we 
saw. 

And  for  the  Negroes  in  the  ghetto,  nothing 
had  changed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  HOMER 
GARRISON 


HON.  JOF  R    POOL 

(IF    TF.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  iiay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
American,  Col.  Homer  Garrison,  director 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety 
since  1938.  Colonel  Garrison's  contribu- 
tions to  the  cau.se  of  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment and  highway  safety  have  long  been 
Internationally  recognized,  and  his  pass- 
ing grieves  his  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates throughout  the  world. 

A  self-made  man.  Colonel  Garrison, 
who  left  school  in  the  10th  grade,  trans- 
formed the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  into  a  model  law  enforcement 
agency,  which  served  as  a  pattern  of  de- 
velopment for  many  other  States  and 
nations.  Through  personal  industry,  ini- 
tiative, and  study  he  became  an  expert 
criminologist  and  Instituted  an  exhaus- 
tive training  program  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  scientific  crime  detection 
methods,  and  computerized  records  sys- 
tems in  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  for  his  distinguished  service  and 
the  counselor  to  foreign  governments  on 
law  enforcement  techniques. 

Colonel  Garrison  enjoyed  a  widespread 
reputation  for  his  fairness  and  honesty, 
qualities  he  demanded  in  the  famed 
Texas  Rangers  whom  he  led.  It  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
him  when  I  served  in  the  Texas  Leglsla- 
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ture   m   the    1950's.   This  association   I 
snail  always  hold  dear. 

The  friends  of  Colonel  Garrison  know 
that  his  memory  will  always  be  cherished 
in  the  annals  of  Texas  history. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  an 
urgent  consideration  to  the  request  that  the 
United  States  Government  declare  In  the 
Immediate  future  Its  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Nlesse  Line  as  the  permanent  western  fron- 
tier of  Poland. 


May  s,  ions 


RESOLUTION  ON  POLAND 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  CALLS  UPON 
US  ALL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF     ILLINijI.S 

I.\'   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr       DERWINSKl.      Mr.      Speaker, 

news  filtering  out  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  discloses  substantial  unrest  and 
frustration  caused  by  the  failure  of  Com- 
munist dictatorships  to  provide  citizens 
m  the  captive  nations  with  standards  of 
living  and  freedom  to  which  they  aspire. 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  propaganda 
issues  which  the  Polish  Communist  gov- 
ernment continuously  uses  to  influence 
Polish  people  is  the  claim  that  only  the 
Sovie*  Union  is  protecting  the  western 
frontiers  of  Poland.  Therefore,  a  recent 
statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Willy 
Brandt  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  the 
:  ecoanition  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Poland  created  substantial  interest  in 
diplomatic  circles. 

This  statement  was  subject  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Illinois  Division  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress  on  April 
17.  1968.  and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record 
reemphasizing  its  fundamental  .sig- 
nificance: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Delegates  to 
THE  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  .\t  a  Meeting  on 
March  29.  19C8.  and  Approved  April  17, 
1968 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  at  its  meeting  on 
March  22.  1968  adopted  a  Statement  In  re- 
spect of  th>3  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  Oder- 
Nlesse  Line: 

And  whe-eas  this  statement  wholeheart- 
edly supports  "the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's pursuance  of  a  Just,  honorable  and 
permanent  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict", in  the  behalf  that  "the  future  of  the 
free  world  Is  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  United  States  resolute  action  in  the 
Par  East"; 

And  whereas  it  correctly  emphasizes  as  a 
•'significant  development  on  another  fron- 
tier of  freedom,  m  Europe"  recent  declara- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  WlUy  Brandt,  who  as- 
^erted  that  the  time  has  come  for  permanent 
recognition  of  the  Oder-Nlesse  boundary  by 
the  German  nation,  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  tJerman  Social  Democratic 
Party  to  "respect  :ind  recognize"  the  present 
western  frontier  of  Poland: 

And  whereas  this  Statement  calls  on  the 
United  States  Government  to  "advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  stability  in  Europe 
by  official  statement  that  it  will  support  Po- 
land's right  to  her.  western  territories"; 

Now.  therefore,  we,  the  Delegates  to  the 
Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  representing  some  50.000  Polish- 
Americans,  members  of  various  fraternal, 
civic  and  veterans  organizations,  assembled 
at  our  annual  general  meeting  on  March  29. 
1968: 

Resolve  and  declare  our  full  support  and 
solidarity  with  the  views  expressed  In  the 
Statement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance;  and 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  Ronald  Reat'an,  con- 
cerning-the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  which  investigated  the 
causes  of  last  summer's  civil  disorders. 
Although  the  speech  was  made  to  a  Re- 
publican group,  the  Governor  speaks, 
with  his  usual  clarity  and  insight,  to  us 
all.  His  words  are  not  just  for  Republi- 
cans, not  just  for  Consei-vatives,  but  for 
all  Ainericans. 

He  calls  upon  us  all  to  help — the  busi- 
nessman, the  individual  citizen,  you  and 
me.  He  calls  upon  us  all  to  join  the  drive 
to  make  equality  an  economic  reality  in- 
stead of  glibly  casting  blame  with  gen- 
eral phrases  like  "white  racism," 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  each  Member  of  this  House  as 
especially  meaningful  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent events: 
Speech     by     Gov.     Ronald     Reagan,     Cali- 

FORNLA  REPTTBLICAN  ASSEMBLY,  CONVENTION, 

Claremont  Hotel.    Berkeley,   March    30. 

1968 

The  President's  Commission  report  ac- 
cuses us — you  and  I — all  of  us — of  white 
racism. 

It  is  a  stigma  we  will  live  with  from  now 

on  in  our  communities  and  with  our  fellow 

citizens  unless  we  prove  that  they  are  wrong. 

■you  and  I  know  that  many  of  today's  prob- 

\lems  are  the  result  of  the  prejudice  that  has 

'divided  mankind  from  the  very  beginning. 

■We  know  that  there  are  those  today  who 
still  spread  the  poison  of  bigotry  and  we 
cannot  Ignore  them  any  more  than  we  should 
overlook  those  others  who  are  determined 
that  no  American  will  ever  again  have  to 
tell  his  child  he  is  denied  some  of  the  bless- 
ings of  this  land  because  he  is  in  some  way 
different. 

And  that  is  where  you  and  I  come  in.  'We 
can  take  an  Interest.  'VVe  can  make  the  dif- 
ference. We  can  insure  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for 
all  our  citizens.  We  can  do  this  by  becom- 
ing invoved  In  this  great  problem. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  if  you 
and  I  as  citizens  do  not  become  involved, 
government  will — and  at  everybody's  ex- 
pense, because  government  always  tends  to 
work  toward  a  common  denominator,  with- 
out much  regard  for  lndl\'lduals 

But  we  have  an  opportunity  in  this  nation 
today  to  prove  what  freedom  and  equality 
are  all  about.  We  have  a  chance  to  prove 
that  as  Americans  we  can  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities toward  our  fellow  men. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  we 
care. 

■you  knnw  that  I  have  shunned  labels  as 
divisive  in  our  party,  but  now  let  me  refer 
to  the  one  applied  to  us  and  our  philos- 
ophy— conservative.  'We  have  assailed  many 
of  the  programs  launched  In  the  name   of 


liberalism  and  as  a  result  have  been  charged 
with   opposing   the  humanitarian   goal. 

We  have  seen  these  programs  fail  to 
achieve  their  purpose  and  in  falling.  lead 
to  frustration  and  hopelessness  on  the  part 
of  those  they  were  meant  to  help 

Who  better  than  conservatives  is  there  to 
cope  with  these  problems?  Is  not  our  ph;lo.<:- 
ophy  based  on  a  belief  in  the  individual,  his 
freedom  and  his  rights? 

Now  let  us  prove  that  ours  is  the  way  that 
can  best  meet  this  challenge,  because  we  do 
believe  in  people — in  their  right  to  equal  op- 
portunity and  human  dignity.  Here  is  our 
chance  to  prove  that  we  are  more  than  just 
negative  critics. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  prove  that  the  con- 
servative way  is  the  wave  of  the  future  be- 
cause it  works,  because  it  can  assure  a  man 
the  dignity  and  the  freedom  he  is  entitled 
to  m  this  land  of  ours. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  meeting 
with  members  of  California's  minority  com- 
munities all  over  the  state. 

I  have  been  learning  at  first  hand  from 
them  how  our  education  system  has  failed 
them  .  .  .  how  they  are  Just  passed  from 
grade  to  grade  and  graduated  without  being 
able  to  read  and  write  when  they  should 
keep  them  and  hold  them  if  they  fail  to 
make  the  grade,  and  teach  them  to  learn 
what  they  are  supposed  to  learn. 

I  have  learned  how  our  economic  system 
has  tailed  them  .  .  .  failed  to  extend  the 
bounty  that  is  the  right  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zens. And  yet.  these  good  responsible  citizens 
in  these  communities  sometimes  bitterly,  but 
more  often  with  a  patience  that  is  hard  for 
us  to  understand,  sit  in  these  meetings  and 
you  learn  how  they  are  standing  between  us 
and  between  those  who  have  decided  that 
they  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road  and 
that  the  only  answer  is  the  last,  hopeless 
gesture  of  the  club  and  the  torch. 

Tliey  have  come  and  they  have  talked  to 
me  about  the  problems  Now.  together  you 
and  I  have  to  do  something  about  this — 
better  than  what  has  gone  on  before.  We 
can  do  something  about  it.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility, but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  good 
business.  The  alternative  is  to  continue  to 
support  many  of  them  on  dole,  to  perpetuate 
their  poverty. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  Isn't  a  busi- 
ness in  this  country  that  is  not  begging 
for  skilled  workers  while  these  people  are 
begging  for  jobs  and  all  we  need  to  do  is 
to  provide  the  skills  and  we  have  the  work- 
ers: they  have  the  jobs.  We  do  not  have  to 
pay  the  support  any  more — for  they  join  us. 
In  a  productive  economy  helping  support 
further  programs  and  helping  to  pay  the 
taxes, to  bear  the  load  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Think  what  it  would  do  for  .American  busi- 
ness ^1  we  could  simply  raise  the  minority 
population  of  this  country  to  the  national 
average.  It  is  a  potential  market  that  is  big- 
ger than  all  the  foreign  markets  of  today 
that  we  are  trying  to  hang  on  to. 

This  is  good  business.  But  also  it  is  just 
plain  good.  We  shouldn't  be  doing  this  as 
a  crash  program  trying  to  find  some  pallia- 
tive that  will  head  off  a  long,  hot  summer. 
We  should  do  this  because  it  is  morally  right 

There  was  a  French  philosopher  by  the 
name  of  deTocqueville.  who  came  to  this 
country  a  hundred  years  ago  searching  for 
the  secret  of  our  greatness  and  he  finally 
found  it.  He  said,  ".\merica  is  great:  it  is 
good  "  And  he  said  if  America  ever  ceases 
to  be  good.  America  will  cease  to  be  great 
This  is  good — that  we  join  with  these  people 
in  the  American  dream.  The  .\merlcan  dream 
that  we  have  nursed  so  long  that  is  .so  almost 
beyond  our  reach  any  more  is  not  a  dream 
tha*-  every  man  will  be  level  with  e\ery  other 
man.  It  is  a  dream  that  every  man  will  be 
free  to  become  whatever  God  ordained  he 
should  be  and  this  dream  is  our  responsi- 
bility and  the  great  heritage  that  we  can 
pass  on  to  our  children. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  over  the  years  to  re- 
port regularly  to  my  constituents  and. 
with  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  my 
May  report  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  follows: 

Report  to  Constituents 

congressman     WYDLER     ANNOUNCES     CONTEST: 
THERE    OUGHT    TO    BE    A    LAW 

Had  any  good  ideas  about  new  laws  lately? 
This  is  a  contest  and  your  idea  could  win. 
Everyone  has  said,  at  one  time  or  another, 
"there  ought  to  be  a  law  about  that!"  Well, 
here's  your  chance  If  you  think  there  should 
be  a  new  law  controlling  something  or  other, 
or  prohibiting  this  or  allowing  that,  then 
tell  me  about  it  in  iwenty-five-words  on  a 
post  card. 

I'll  read  the  proposals  and  will  personally 
decide  on  the  one  I  consider  the  most  de- 
serving. That  proposal  I  will  introduce  into 
the  Congress  as  a  bill.  In  a  way.  you  will  be 
the  joint-sponsor. 

That's  the  first  and  only  prize,  except  there 
is  a  little  more  to  It.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
author  of  the  prize-winning  law  in  the  bal- 
cony of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
I  Introduce  this  bill,  so,  I  am  inviting  the 
winner  to  come  to  Washington  at  my  ex- 
pense, on  a  round  trip  ticket  And.  to  bring 
along  husband  or  wife.  In  case  the  winner  is 
unmarried,  then  a  friend  The  winner  must 
live  in  the  Fourth  District. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  the  proposed  law 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  of  course, 
but  the  winner  will  receive  copies  of  his  law. 
Just  as  they  are  given  to  each  member  of 
Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  does  not  sit  on 
weekends,  I  would  like  the  winner  to  ar- 
range to  come  to  the  Capitol  during  the  week. 
I  suggest  you  type  or  print  your  entry  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  good  handwriting 
All  entries  must  be  received  by  June  30.  Ad- 
dress the  post  cards  to  me.  Congressman 
John  W.  Wydler.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington' DC.  20.S15. 

About  10,000  bills  will  be  introduced  this 

year  and  only  a  few  hundred  will  pass.  Ours 

should   be  a  good  one.   If  your   law  doesn't 

pass  this  year,  I'll  press  for  it  again  next  year. 

(See  following  for  contest  rules.) 

Jack  Wydler. 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Gift  of  Old  Glory:  Rep.  John  Wydler  (r) 
of  Garden  City,  places  the  flag  given  him  by 
NYC  Ptl,  Daniel  Mahoney  of  Nassau  County 
(1).  on  his  car  antenna.  Looking  on.  at 
Mineola.  is  Ptl.  Edward  Leccl.  Pres.  of  the 
Nassau  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association — 
Photo  caption.) 

show  Yotm  colors! 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  people  of 
;h:s  Nation  should  show  their  colors.  It  Is 
now! 

And.  my  office,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association  of  the 
Nassau  County  Police,  is  doing  something 
about  it. 

If  you  would  like  a  small  American  Flag, 
Just  the  size  to  fly  from  your  automobile 
antenna,  then  drop  me  a  letter  or  a  post 
card,  addressed  to  me  at  my  Washington 
office  with  the  word  Flag"  clearly  written  In 
the  left  hand  corner. 

Patrolman  Edward  Leccl.  President  of  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association,  and  his 
Board  of  Directors,  agreed  to  purchase  the 
flags  and  I  will  mall  them  out  to  those  who 
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apply  for  them  Get  your  requests  in  right 
away,  so  Mr.  Leccl  will  know  how  many  flags 
to  order.  Delivery  may  take  several  weeks 

I  .un  proud  to  work  with  our  local  police 
and  Patrolman  Dan  Mahoney  of  Nassau 
County  who  originated  this  Idea  in  this  dis- 
play of  unity  and  love  of  country. 

(For  our  men  in  Vietnam,  the  Gamma 
Chapter  of  the  Engineering  Society  at  the 
Community  College  recently  held  a  fund- 
raising  dance  and  made  $3,000.  Going  over 
the  pre-dance  pl.ins  in  the  office  of  Congress- 
man John  W  Wydler  are  Faculty  Advisory 
Andrew  Kowalik,  left;  President  of  Gamma 
Tau  Gamma  Paul  Simon:  Dance  Chairman 
Tom  Saad:  Gamma  Tau  Gamma  Vice-presi- 
dent Jerald  Lane;  and  Mr.  Wydler.— Photo 
caption.) 

you're  invited 

The  people  know  what  they  want.  The 
goal  of  a  public  official  is  to  find  out  what 
his  constituents  want  and  to  do  everything 
po.=sible  to  obtain  It  for  them 

There  are  many  so-called  experts  who  are 
constantly  informing  all  who  will  listen  what 
it  is  the  people  really  want.  More  often  than 
not  they  are  wrong  and  are  merely  reporting 
what  they  want. 

Since  becoming  a  Congressman,  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  seek  out  and  discover 
what  It  is  that  the  people  in  my  District 
really  want.  I  had.  of  course,  the  usual 
sources  such  as  the  dally  correspondence  and 
visits  to  my  offices  In  both  Washington  and 
in  my  District. 

I  believed,  however,  that  I  needed  more. 
Almost  at  once  I  started  sending  a  Question- 
naire to  every  resident  of  my  District.  The 
response  was  so  great  that  I  have  continued 
this  every  year. 

The  returns  from  my  Fifth  Annual  Ques- 
tionnaire are  now  being  tabulated  and  I'll 
have  the  results  shortly.  More  answers  came 
in  this  time  than  ever  before.  You  will  re- 
ceive a  tabulation  of  the  results. 

Two  years  ago  I  started  on  a  new  method 
of  keeping  In  touch  with  public  views,  I 
began  visiting  local  post  offices  and  Inviting 
the  whole  community  to  visit  and  share  ihelr 
hopes,  aspirations  and  problems  with  me. 
There  are  Instance  where  I  can  help. 

When  you  see  signs  in  windows,  or  read  in 
the  local  papers  that  I  will  be  at  your  own 
Post  Office  on  some  future  Saturday,  don't 
hesitate  to  drop  in  and  talk  things  over.  If 
your  problem  is  a  confidential  one.  it  will  be 
so  treated. 

golden  agers  hear  experts  give  advice 

The  moment  an  Individual  reaches  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday,  he  finds  an  entirely  new 
set  of  living  problems  to  cope  with.  11118  is 
especially  true  if  the  arrival  of  that  signifi- 
cant birthday  also  means  retirement  from 
active,  income-producing  endeavor. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  so  few  people 
are  prepared  properly.  Few  know  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do  to  apply  for  Social  Secu- 
rity. Even  fewer  know  of  \  arlous  provisions 
In  the  laws  which  attempt  to  make  living 
easier  for  the  elderly.  Insurance  problems 
multiply. 

The  time  to  become  informed  of  these 
matters  is  during  the  five  year  period  prior 
to    that   birth   date,   but   very   few  do. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  Invited  everyone  sixty- 
five  and  over  in  all  the  Fabulous  Fourth  Dis- 
trict to  come  to  the  Sagamore  Room  at 
Roosevelt  Field  where  I  had  arranged  to 
have  experts  explain  all  the  government  aids 
available  to  the  elderly  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. More  than  400  appeared. 

(Elderly  people  are  sadly  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge of  what  help  Is  available  to  them.  Tliere 
are  many  Federal,  State,  County.  Town  and 
sometimes  even  local  programs  which  will 
help  them,  but  they  are  often  unaware  of 
them.  Congressman  Wydler  held  a  senalnar 
at   Roosevelt    Field,    which    more    than    400 
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attended.   Here  he   dlscu.sses  problems  with 
some   who  came. — Photo  caption.) 

federal  building  at  MITCHELL  FIELD  ASKED  BY 
WYDLKR 

A  bin  calling  lor  the  erection  of  a  Fifty 
Million  Dollar  Federal  Building  on  Federally- 
owned  properly  at  Mitchell  Field,  has  been 
Introduced  by  Congressman  John  W  Wydler. 

The  proposed  structure  may  also  house  a 
vast  Post  Office  service  building  to  help  speed 
the  malls  throughout  the  central  area  of 
Nassau  County. 

The  measure  Is  co-sponsored  by  Congress- 
man James  R.  Grover.  Jr..  of  Babylon,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Mr  Grover  said 
he  win  press  for  early  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure and  do  all  he  can  to  see  it  is  reported 
out  at  an  early  date. 

While  costly.  Congressman  Wydler  pointed 
out.  the  building  would  bring  under  one  roof 
a  score  or  more  of  Federal  offices  now  located 
In  rented  quarters  here  and  there  over  Long 
Island,  "Hie  Federal  rent  bill  runs  Into  the 
millions  of  dollars  every  year,  the  Congress- 
man added. 

Congressman  Wydler  stated.  "I  believe, 
with  the  support  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  of  key  members  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
legislation  can  be  moved  quickly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  years  must 
p;\ss  between  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
posal, original  approval  of  a  construction  and 
Its  actual  construction  finally  concluded,  but 
I  think  this  project  can  stand  on  the  merits 
and  Is  well  imderway." 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION  :     X-RAY     SAFETY     BILL    A 
WYDLER    PRODUCT 

A  bill  to  bar  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
any  device  which  would  emit  potentially  dan- 
gerous X-rays,  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Congressman  Wydler  and  is  presently 
in  committee. 

Tlie  Congressman  had  color  television  sets 
especially  in  mind  when  he  drew  up  the 
measure,  but  made  it  all  Inclusive  so  as  to 
provide  protection  against  dangerous  devices 
vet  to  be  invented. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  ad- 
minister the  new  law. 

WYDLER     BILL     WILL     HELP     QfAKE     VICTIMS 
FROM    SICILY 

Victims  of  the  horrible  earthquakes  In 
Sicily  subsequent  to  January  12.  up  to  two 
thousand  In  number,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  to  become  citizens,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man John  W.  Wydler. 

Section  Two  of  the  measure  reads:  "Visas 
authorized  to  be  Issued  under  section  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  only  to  natives  of 
Italy  who  were  uprooted  by  the  earthquakes 
In  Sicily  subsequent  to  January  12.  1968,  and 
are  unable  to  return  to  their  usual  place  of 
residence  in  Sicily  and  are  in  urgent  need  of 
a.ssistance  for  tlie  essentials  of  life." 

The  bill  provides  that  visas  may  be  Issued 
by  Consular  officers  provided  that  each  alien 
Is  found  to  be  eligible  to  be  Issued  an  immi- 
grant visa  and  that  a  visa  Is  not  immediately 
available  to  such  alien  at  the  time  of  his 
application.  The  legislation  is  similar  to  prior 
legislation  giving  relief  to  victims  of  catas- 
trophes around  the  world 

(Two  thousand  earthquake  stricken  Sicil- 
ians and  their  families  will  be  able  to  trade 
the  piles  of  rubble  which  is  all  they  have  left 
for  new  homes  in  this  Country  under  the 
terms  of  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
John  W.  Wydler.  Fourth  District.  New  York. 
The  terms  of  HR.  15261  are  found  highly 
acceptable  by  Angelo  Roncallo  (center),  Nas- 
sau County  Comptroller,  and  William  Lau- 
rlce  (right),  both  Italian-American  leaders 
m  Nassau,  who  gave  Congressman  Wydler 
detailed  reports  of  the  suffering  of  the  earth- 
quake victims — Photo  caption.) 
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WETTLANDS    ARGt'MENTS    NOW    SETT1.ED 

Proving  that  any  controversial  matter  can 
be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 
Congressman  John  W  Wydler  recently 
emerged  £rom  a  House  conference  room  with 
A  broad  smile  on  his  face. 

He  held  a  sheaf  of  papers  In  his  hand  con- 
tMning  the  wording  of  the  now  satisfactory 
Wetlands  Bill,  concerning  which  no  one  had  , 
been  able  to  agree  with  anyone  else  for  many 
years. 

It  required  two  and  a  half  hours  of  closed- 
door  discussion,  said  Mr.  Wydler.  who  pre- 
sided He  Included  some  rather  dramatic 
changes  in  the  measure,  which  was  originally 
Introduced  by  the  Democratic  Chalrnian  of 
the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Sub- 
committee The  original  spxansors  of  the 
measure  agreed  to  every  change. 

Besides  members  of  Congress,  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department  and  many 
town  officials  from  Nassau  were  present  and 
took  part  m  the  discussion. 

CONTEST    RULES 

Who  May  Enter:  Any  resident  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation.  Pull  time  students  are  in- 
vited to  enter 

How  To  Enter:  Describe  your  Proposed  Law 
in  twenty-five  words  or  less  on  a  Post  Card 
find  mair  to  Congressman  John  W.  Wydler. 
House  or  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
You  may  submit  as  many  proposals  as  you 
wish,   but  only  one  on  each  poet  card. 

The  Prize:  A  three  day  trip  to  Washington 
for  two  persons,  including  only  round  trip 
train  or  plane  fare  and  hotel  room  at  one 
of  Washington's  best  hotels. 

Time  Limit:  Your  entry  must  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  midnight,  June  30, 
1968. 

Introduction  Date:  The  winning  entry  will 
be  drawn  up  in  proper  form  by  the  official 
Legislative  Counsel  Service.  Inasmuch  as 
Congressman  Wydler  wotild  like  the  winner 
to  be  present  when  the  bill  is  Introduced, 
two  of  the  three  days  in  the  Capital  must 
fall  prior  to  FYlday.  when  the  House  seldom 
sits.  It  also  never  sits  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays. 

The  Winner:  Will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  close  of  the  contest  Con- 
gressman Wydler  expects  to  read  and  Judge 
every  entry,  but  if  too  many  are  received 
he  reserves  the  right  to  inrtte  prominent 
Legislators  or  Judges  to  aid  him.  He  will 
make  the   final  decision. 

REGISTERED 

Are  you  registered  to  vote  next  November? 

You  may  register  now  and  until  Jime  7  at 
the  Board  of  Elections  office  in  Mlneola.  The 
office  win  be  closed  then  until  June  24  be- 
cause of  Primary  Day.  June  18.  It  will  then 
reopen  and  remain  open  until  September  3. 
There  will  be  the  three  tisual  registration 
days  in  local  election  districts  later  on.  Octo- 
ber 3,  4  and  5.  If  you  are  not  registered  you 
cannot  vote  in  this  Presidential  year. 

LEGISLATIVE    BOX    SCORE:     SOME    BILLS    I     HAVE 
SPONSORED 

H.R.  16304.  Manpower  Development  Train- 
ing. Directs  a  comprehensive  national  man- 
power program  and  places  basic  responsibility 
for  job  training  and  employment  with. the 
private   sector. 

H.R.  16488.  To  make  Columbus  Day  a  Legal 
Holiday. 

H  R.  16097.  Commuter  Tax  Deduction  on 
Transportation  Expense.  Allows  a  deduction 
of  up  to  $500  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

SOME    BILLS    I    HAVE    VOTED    "YES"    ON     .     .     . 

H.  Res.  1099.  Congressonal  Ethics  Bill. 
Creates  permanent  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

H.R.  11601.  Truth  in  Lendlng-Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  Requires  persons  ex- 
tending credit  to  another  to  make  full  dis- 
closure in  writing  of  all  finance  charges  prior 
to  consummation  of   the  transaction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rl  MARKS 

SOME    BILLS    I    HAVE    VOTED    "NO"    ON  .      , 

H.R.  14743.  Gold  Cover  Removal.  This  bill 
ended  the  requirement  of  a  25",  gold  back- 
ing of  Federal  Reserve  Notes. 

H.R.  16241.  Tax  on  Transportation.  Imposes 
a  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air  and 
reduces  the  personal  exemption  from  duty 
in  the  case  of  returning  residents. 
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THE  BUCK  STOPS  HERE 


HON    JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

^F    ;.'E\V     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  continued  its 
liearings  today  on  H.R.  12280,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  million  new  jobs  in  the  pub- 
lic service  area  to  help  meet  the  con- 
tinuing unemployment  crisis,  which  is  so 
seriously  affecting  the  people  in  our  ur- 
ban centers,  and  in  some  of  the  loiral 
communities  as  well. 

The  subcommittee  today  heard  from  a 
panel  of  witnesses  representing  the  major 
religious  groups,  as  well  as  from  Mr. 
Bayard  Rustin,  representing  the  A.  Phil- 
lip Randolph  Institute.  Both  the  inter- 
faith  panel  members'  and  Mr.  Rustin's 
basic  point,  which  I  think  cannot  be  too 
often  made,  was  that  there  is  no  longer 
time  to  search  for  a  scapegoat  in  the  un- 
employment problem.  No  longer  can  the 
affluent  blame  the  poor  for  some  sup- 
posed character  flaw  which  allegedly 
makes  the  poor  unwilling  to  seek  work. 
No  longer  can  the  poor  blame  the  police 
for  violence,  nor  can  suburbanites  blame 
violence  on  the  poor.  And  we  in  the  Con- 
gress cannot  point  the  accusing  finger 
at  anyone  except  ourselves. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Rustin  suggested,  to  promote  justice  and 
with  it  civil  peace  and  broad  prosperity. 
Ours,  and  ours  alone  is  the  responsibility 
now.  We  can  act,  and  act  soon  on  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  H.R.  12280,  or  we 
can  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
order and  alienation  that  is  beginning  to 
tear  apart  the  very  fabric  of  our  society, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  prepared  statements  of  this 
morning's  witnesses  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks  to- 
gether with  the  transcript  of  the  very 
penetrating  ad  lib  testimony  which  Mr. 
Rustin  gave  to  help  us  come  to  grips  with 
this  legislation. 

Tomorrow's  hearings  will  feature  testi- 
mony from  the  Urban  Coalition. 

The  articles  follow : 
Partial    Transcript    op   Hearings   on 
H.R.    12280.    May   8.    1968 

Mr.  ScHEtTER.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee is  now  ready  for  business. 

We  are  honored  Indeed  that  our  klcko£f 
witness  this  morning,  following  the  first  wit- 
ness on  this  monumental  piece  of  legislation 
yesterday.  Mr.  George  Meany  of  the  APL.  is 
Bayard  Rustin.  Executive  Director  of  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent,  articulate,  knowledgeable, 
impressive  Americans  speaking  today  on  the 
problems  of  poverty,  alienation  and  the  In- 
adequacies of  our  society  In  giving  all  Ameri- 
cans a  free  and  equal  access  to  the  bound- 
aries of  American  life. 


Mr.  Rustin.  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you 
with  us  here  today  and  the  floor  Is  now  yours. 
Mr.  Rustin.  I  have  no  Intentions  of  read- 
ing my   prepared  statement.  I  wrote  It  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  reading  it. 

Mr.  Chairmi.n  and  members  of  the  sub- 
conrunittee.  I  am  Bayard  Rustin.  Executive 
Director  of  the  A.  Phlilip  Randolph  Instltut.e. 
I  am  here  to  testify  in  support  of  the  Guar- 
anteed Employment  Act.  With  me  Is  Mr. 
Norman  Hill,  my  a.ssoriate. 

What  I  really  want  to  talk  about  thi.s 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  extraordinary 
need  for  this  legislation.  It  Is  the  first  bit  of 
legislation  proposed  which  is  going  to  have  a 
visible  effect  upon  the  Uves  of  the  people  in 
the  ghetto,  which  in  fact  they,  as  a  com- 
munity will  be  able  to  see. 

Now  while  I  have  supported  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty,  it  in  fact  has  not  been 
visible  and  I  do  not  think  that  If  It  Is  con- 
tinued at  the  present  rate,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  cut  back,  that  It  can  have  any  effect 
on  the  ghetto. 

I  want  to  make  it  also  clear  that  I  believe 
the  revolt  through  which  the  Negro  people 
are  going  at  the  present  Is.  In  fact,  not  mere- 
ly a  revolt  about  housing,  schools,  jobs, 
health,  et  cetera.  It  has  deeper  roots.  It  has 
to  do  with  whether  people  are  going  to  have 
.some  say  over  their  lives,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, the  revolt  springs  from  the  absence  of 
hope.  We  did  not  have  any  rioting  merely 
because  there  was  not  adequate  housing, 
schools  and  Jobs.  We  had  rioting  because 
there  was  not  the  feeling  that  next  Thursday, 
or  a  week  from  next  Friday,  or  a  year  from 
now.  that  things  would  in  fact  improve. 

What  IS  needed,  therefore,  in  the  situation 
at  the  present  time  is  some  dramatic  effort 
which  will  restore  hope. 

Now  I  support  this  bill,  not  because  i 
believe  that  it  does  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 
No  single  bill  can.  but  It  is  a  bill  which  can 
restore,  because  of  its  visibility,  hope,  that 
in  the  future  things  can  be  cleared  up. 

My  second  point  is  that  we  have  a  Con- 
gress which  has  an  almost  perverse  genius 
tor  coming  through  with  all  kinds  of  bills 
which  are  m  the  interest,  they  say,  of  main- 
taining order.  For  example,  all  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  being  proposed  in  regard  to 
the  Poor  People's  March,  the  "Stop  Stokeley  ' 
Bill,  and  all  of  that.  I  think  what  Congress 
really  ought  to  be  doing  is  something  cre- 
ative, because  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  law 
and  order  are  not  going  to  be  maintained  by 
billyclubs  or  stopping  people  Jrom  marching. 
It  is  going  to  come  as  Isaiah  pointed  out. 
from  Justice,  for  what  Isaiah  said  was. 
"Where  there  is  Justice,  order  can  prevail." 

Mr.  SCHEfER.  We  have  a  rabbi  coming  up 
and  I  am  afraid  you  are  giving  him  unfair 
professional  competition. 

Mr.  Rustin,  Being  part  Jewish.  I  feel  free 
to  do  this.  I  have  been  studying  the  Old 
Testament  for  some  time.  Isaiah  further 
said.  "Where  there  Is  injustice,  disorder  is 
Inevitable." 

Now.  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  instead 
of  Congress  spending  its  time  debating  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  billy-clubs  and 
stopping  people  from  exercising  the  First 
Amendment,  what  they  ought  to  be  doing 
is  something  creative  like  passing  this  bill, 
because  Negro  leaders  and  police  can  no 
longer  be  made  patsies  for  the  inactivity  of 
this  society. 

I  win  not  permit  police  or  Negroes  to  be 
made  fall-guys  for  the  fact  that  the  90th 
Congress  Is  not  only  Inept,  but  Intensely 
crippled  in  Its  social  Insight. 

Therefore,  if  there  Is  any  rioting  In  the 
future,  it  lays  precisely  at  the  door  of  an 
inactive  Congress  and  not  at  the  door  of 
the  police,  and  not  at  the  door  of  Negroes. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  You  are  saying  the  buck  stops 
here? 

Mr.  Rustin.  Yes.  sir. 

I  am  saying,  furthermore,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  further  disorder  is  on  this 
Hill,  not  In  the  ghetto,  . 


Mr  SCHEUER.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
Mr  Rustin.  I  want  to  say.  further,  that  the 
reason  there  is  difficulty  at  Columbia  as  well 
as  in  the  streets  of  Harlem  springs  from  the 
same  thing,  that  the  established  procedure 
bv  which  the  grievances  of  people  should  be 
heard  and  acted  upon  Is  frustrated  and  peo- 
ple are  thereby  driven  into  tactics  of  desper- 
ation Whether  it  is  at  Columbia  or  In  the 
streets  of  Hariem.  people  are  driven  not  only 
to  the  tactics  of  desperation,  but  ultimately 
into  violence 

This  society  Is  dally  teaching  youngsters, 
whether  they  be  at  Columbia,  white,  or  in 
the  streets  of  Harlem,  black,  that  the  ulti- 
mate method  bv  which  social  change  will 
take  place  is  disruption,  precisely  because 
in  the  normal  procedures  their  grievances 
are  not  met 

Now  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  very 
much  opposed  to  violence  and  social  disrup- 
tion But  I  want  also  to  go  on  record  that 
when  a  socletv.  through  its  normal  demo- 
cratic channels,  does  not  relieve  the  plight 
in  which  people  find  themselves,  that  so- 
ciety No.  1.  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
people  find  other  methods.  What  they  ought 
to  do  is  recognize  that  they  are  the  seed  of 
the  disorder. 

Now.  this  is  essentially  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  said  here,  what  I  want  to  make  clear. 
Secondlv,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
National  Manpower  Act  which  I  shall  refer 
to  as  the  Republican  Bill  is  extremely  use- 
less and  will  not  meet  the  problem.  It  talks, 
for  example,  about  finding  some  80.000  Jobs. 
Well  that  won't  do.  That  v.-ould  not  even 
deal  with  the  problem  in  New  York  alone, 
where  we  have  more  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  than  that,  who  are  Jobless 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  It  might  make  an  impact  on 
the  South  Bronx,  the  district  I  represent. 

Mr.  Rt  STiN.  I  ;im  all  for  It  if  it  Is  for  the 
South  Bronx  and  we  are  going  to  do  com- 
parably elsewhere.  But  it  talks  about  this 
across  the  country  and  obviously  It  is  fairly 
useless. 

I  think  the  bill  also  is  deficient  In  that  it 
tends  to  duplicate  something  we  already  have 
and  that  is— just  let  nie  look  here  for  a 
moment— the  total  number  of  jobs  in  the 
tirst  year  is  estimated  at  80.000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs. 

Second  year.  100,000,  but  no  estimate  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  private  sector 
bevond  the  fu-st  year. 

Now  anyone  In  his  right  mind  ought  to 
know  that  If  the  private  sector  of  this  econ- 
omy, for  all  these  12  years  in  which  we  have 
had  tremendous  economic  growth,  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  for  these  people,  what 
makes  anybody  think  they  are  going  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  the  future. 

Now  the  Henry  Ford  example  is  an  im- 
portant one  here.  Mr.  Ford  is  supposed  to 
have  gotten  thousands  nnd  thousands  of  Jobs 
for  youngsters  who  are  hard-core,  but  the 
reason  Mr.  Ford  was  able  to  do  that  was  he 
liad  just  had  a  protracted,  long  strike,  and 
many  of  the  men  had  found  jobs  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  he  could  afford  to  do  this.  But 
unless  something  is  done 


Mr.  Scheuer.  In  other  words,  he  replaced 
men  who  had  been  on  strike  and  who  had 
left  his  employee  and  taken  Jobs  elsewhere 
with  some  of  the  manpower  that  had  been 
unexploited.  unused  from  the  ghettos? 

Mr.  Rustin.  Right.  But  that  also  makes  a 
problem,  because  unless  we  are  going  to  deal 
simultaneously  with  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed,  all  we  end  up  doing  is  play- 
ing musical  chairs,  and  to  the  degree  that  we 
concentrate  on  the  hard-core  alone,  we  are 
in  fact  going  to  see  them  replacing  young- 
sters who  have  been  more  ambitious  and  who 
have  been  to  school  longer,  because  the  prob- 
lem is  really  springing  from  the  fact  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  so  extremely  high. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  deal  with  that  one. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Friday,  the  26th  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

April  In  which  the  Wall  Street  Journal  admits 
In  a  ••Politics  and  People"  article,  by  Mr  Ol- 
ten.  that  the  private  sector  ol  this  economy 
simply  is  not  going  to  put  these  people  back 
to  work,  and  that  the  public  sector  must  take 
on  that  responsibility,  and  the  notion  that 
many  people  are  coming  lorward  with  that 
the  Government  must  be  the  employer  for 
these  people  as  a  last  resort  Is  perverse 

The  Government  must  become  for  these 
people  the  employer  of  first  resort,  because 
they  are  not  going  to  get  Jobs  in  any  other 
way. 

Now  my  colleague  Mr.  Hill  may  have  some 
remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr  Hill.  I  think  the  essential  point  Is  that 
we  really  are  in  a  situation  where  we  need 
a  job  creation  pro<iram  and  this  is  essen- 
tially where  the  Guaranteed  Employment 
Act  tries  to  move,  in  that  basic  direction,  be- 
cause not  only  do  we  have  a  problem,  per- 
haps of  playing  musical  chairs  with  the  un- 
employed, but  we  are  also  doing  something 
that  the  National  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders has  pointed  out.  namely,  lurtherlng 
:t  tendencv  toward  creating  two  societies  In- 
stead of  one  by  not  providing  full  <ipportunlty 
lor  everyone,  black  and  white.  What  we 
would  like  to  see.  although  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  in  the  ghtjiuis. 
is  see  us  use  our  resources  to  create  Jobs 
for  everyone  and  thereby  reduce  tension 
throughout  our  society. 

I  think  that  the  bill  that  we  are  support- 
ing does  begin  to  make  a  meaningful  step 
in  that  direction.  This  is  why  we  are  essen- 
tially supporting  it. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  efforts  in  the  pri- 
vnte  sector,  in  principle.  But  we  also  recog- 
nize that  their  efforts  are,  in  fact,  depend- 
ent on  whether  or  not  we  have  an  overall 
growing  economy,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  has  been  some  motion  in  Detroit  toward 
hiring  hard-core  unemployed  is  there  was 
u  big  catchup  process  in  motion. 

After  the  strike  they  needed  to  catch  up 
on  producing  automobiles  again  and  there 
was  some  employee  turnover,  us  Mr.  Rustin 
pointed  out. 

We  also  know  that  if  there  was  any  slack, 
for  example,  in  the  tendency  to  buy  more 
automobiles,  that  these  same  hard-core 
unemployed  that  have  now  been  hired,  they 
would  be  the  first  laid  off.  So  wnat  we  sug- 
gest, therefore,  is  we  ought  to  think  In  terms, 
particularly  in  the  pubUc  service  sector,  of 
the  fact  that  our  economy  is  going  to  be 
growing  and  we  should  think  In  such  a  way 
as  t3  provide  not  Just  entry  Jobs  for  people, 
but  also  a  real  prospect  ol  promotablllty  in 
that  Job  once  they  get  in.  both  for  those 
on  the  low-level  jobs  in  public  service  areas, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  coming  in  for  the 
first  time. 

So.  this  Is  another  reason  why  we  support 
the  Guaranteed  Employment  Act.  because  it 
points  in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of  com- 
bined work  study  program  which  enables 
people  to  not  only  get  in  the  Job.  but  also 
to  progress  once  they  get  in  at  what  we  hope 
will  be  decent  meaningful  wages. 

This  is,  in  essence,  why  we  are  supporting 
that  bill. 


Testimony    of    Bayard     Rustin.    Executive 
Director,  A.  Phu-ip  Randolph  iNSTrrrrE, 
Before  the   House   Select   Subcommittee 
ON    Labor   of   the   Education    and   Labor 
Committee,  May  8,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee.  I   am  Bayard   Rustin,   Executive 
Director  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Iiistltute. 
I  am  here  to  testify  in  support  of  H  R.  12280 
(The  Guaranteed  Employment  Act.)  Norman 
Hill,  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute 
Is  accompanying  me. 

Writing  last  year  In  the  lUD's  Agenda 
magazine.  Congressman  James  O'Hara  of 
Michigan  suated:  "The  United  States  Is  In  Its 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  unprecedented 
prosperity.  A  record  76  million  persons  are 
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gainfully  employed  In  the  civilian  labor 
force  Total  personal  income  has  reached  the 
astounding  level  of  $622  billion  a  year.  The 
average  paycheck  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
But  there  is.  m  prosperous  America,  a  second 
America  of  nearly  3.5  million  unemployed  and 
over  30  million  poverty-stricken.  It  is  the 
America  in  which  14  percent  of  our  young 
people  aged  16  to  21  cannot  find  \Kork.  It  Is 
the  America  of  the  ghettos  and  the  slums  •' 
It  is  now  1968.  i^nd  we  are  therefore  in  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  of  this  'un- 
precedented prosperity. ■•  Yet  It  is  still  a  year 
of  slums  and  Joblessness,  particularly  lor  the 
majority  of  black  and  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  It  Is  the  year  In  which  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  whs  planning  his  massive  poor 
peoples  demonslralion.s  in  Washington;  the 
year  m  which' lie  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
while  carrying  on  the  struggle  iii  behalf  of 
economic  dignity  lor  all  Americans  and 
cspeciiiUy  those  who  are  black. 

Nothing  has  so  dramatized  the  plight  of 
our  society,  or  the  plight  of  poor  people  In 
our  society.  :>s  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  King. 
And  his  murder  now  poses  the  nation  with 
the  great  question  of  whether  or  not  it  Is 
going  to  move  on  a  massive  employment  pro- 
gram as  the  highest  national  priority  as  of 
the  year  1968. 

Dr.  Klng^s  death,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
polarized  the  society  and  the  Negro  com- 
munity In  an  unprecedented  way.  Those  who 
previously  believed  in  violence  are  even  more 
violent  now.  And  those  who  were  committed 
to  democratic  political  strategies  to  bring 
about  social  change  are  even  more  strong  In 
their  commitment  now 

The  question  Is  which  of  these  two  tenden- 
cies will  prevail.  We  are  by  no  means  certain 
which  one  will,  but  the  issue  may  well  be  de- 
termined bv  the  willingness  and  readiness  of 
the  national  Congress  to  pass  the  kind  of 
massive  economic  legislation  which  will 
stand  as  a  vindication  of  those  Negro  and 
liberal  leaders  who  remain  committed  to 
democratic  and  nonviolent  social  change. 

No  other  Institution  In  our  society  than  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  the  victory 
that  will  make  the  crucial  difference  For  no 
city  or  state  has  enough  financial  and  other 
resources  to  provide  the  needed  Jobs  and 
social  services  for  the  hard-core  poor. 

Ultimately  It  Is  not  the  Negro  leaders,  the 
city  and  state  governments,  or  the  police  who 
will  ultimately  determine  whether  we  shall 
have  civil  order  in  our  society  or  whether  It 
shall  be  torn  apart.  That  power  lies  ulti- 
mately with  the  federal  government. 

I  therefore  urgently  rail  upon  the  Congress 
of  this  nation  to  pass  the  OHara  Bill  <HR. 
122801  as  a  first  step  towards  the  xipliftment 
of  our  great  and  restless  underclass  and 
towards  the  creation  tjf  order  In  our  society 
As  Congressman  O'Hara  has  said.  Jobs  are 
not  the  whole  answer  to  the  problems  that 
are  facing  our  society,  but  they  are  an  essen- 
tial answer  "  Jobs  mav  not  take  us  the  entire 
Journey  to  social  and  economic  c'.l.'nity  and 
civil  peace,   but  they  are  the  indlspcnRable 

first  .step. 

If  Congress  Is  prepared  to  take  this  step, 
then  the  A  Philip  Randolph  Institute  which 
I  represent,  and  all  other  liberal  and  civil 
rights  organizations  will  devote  their  full 
energies  to  mobilizing  a  great  national  cam- 
paign in  support  of  such  legislation,  as  well 
as  an  electoral  campaign  to  support  the  elec- 
tion or  re-election  of  all  those  congressmen 
and  senators  who  would  vote  for  such  legis- 
lation. ,     . 

Broadly  speaking,  we  need  legislation 
which  urges  the  Federal  Government  to  be- 
come the  employer  of  last  resort  for  the  hard- 
core poor  and  for  all  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work. 

We  need  billions  of  dollars  In  grants  to 
Federal.  State,  and  City  governments  as  well 
as  to  nonprofit  agencies  to  help  them  bear 
the  cost  of  providing  one  million  new  Jobs 
now  in  the  public  service  occupations. 
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We  need  to  create  new  human  service 
Jobs — medical  and  hospital  aides,  teacher 
aides,  ,  welfare  aides,  and  public  protection 
aides. 

We  need  Jobs  in  slum  clearance,  urban  re- 
development, sanitation,  transportation,  and 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  our  streams 

We  need  to  convert  thousands  of  welfare 
recipients  into  productive  citizens  as  long  as 
they  are  not  too  sick  or  too  old  to  work. 

But  the  psychological  nature  of  the  Jobs 
we  create  is  Just  as  important  as  how  many 
we  create.  The  hard-core  p)00r  may  indeed  be 
poor,  but  their  basic  attitudes  are  American 
attitudes,  and  their  attitudes  towards  the 
work  they  do  are  shaped  by  the  society. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  merely  want  Jobs,  but 
Jobs  under  conditions  that  are  decent  Amer- 
ican conditions. 

There  iU-e  at  least  four  conditions  under 
which  all  Americans  will  work: 

1.  Year-round  employment — not  just  stop- 
gap simimer  work  designed  merely  to  keep 
the  cities  cool  for  a  few  months;  and  not  the 
kind  of  limited  projects  which  set  poor  peo- 
ple at  each  other's  throats  In  a  struggle  for 
their  oDHl  share  of  the  crumbs. 

2  Jobs  at  decent  wages — Incomes  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  existing  in  an  affluent  so- 
ciety; incomes  consistent  with  the  desire  to 
be  .^  dignified  member  of  that  society:  in- 
comes which  can  nourish  aspirations  for  tip- 
ward  economic  mobility. 

3.  .Jobs  on  which  the  unemployed  and  un- 
skilled yoimg  can  learn  and  progress  while 
they  are  being  paid,  and  have  the  prospect  of 
promotion  while  they  are  being  paid, 

4.  Job  with  dignity:  That  Is.  normal 
wages;  normal  working  hours  and  conditions; 
and  such  benefits  as  health  Insurance,  paid 
vacations,  and  workmen's  compensation. 

The  only  legislation  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  vhich  calls  for  the  amount 
of  Jobs  we  need  and  the  kind  of  Jobs  we  need 
IS  the  O'Hara  Bill,  and  I  support  Lt  un- 
reservedly. 

Testimony  of  Representatives  op  National 
Council  of  Chvrches.  United  States  C.\th- 
oLic  Conference,  .\nd  Synacogue  Council 
OP  .America  Before  the  Select  Subcom- 
MnTEE  on  Labor  of  the  House  CoMMrrrEZ 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  Support  of 
H.R,  12280  THE  Guaranteed  Employment 
Act  of  1968.  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Wf  are  appearing  Jointly  today  to 
testify  as  fellows: 

I.  For  the  .Social  Action  Department, 
United  States  Catholic  Conference:  Father 
John  McCarthv,  .Assistant  Director. 

2  For  the  Department  of  Social  Justice, 
National  Council  of  Churches:  Dr.  Grover 
Bagby. 

3.  For  the  Department  of  Social  Action, 
Synagogue  Council  of  America :  Rabbi  Rich- 
ard G.  Hirsch,  Director,  Religious  Action 
Center,  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. 

Our  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  condi- 
tions which  create  their  poverty  Is  based  on 
the  traditional  tenets  of  our  religious  beliefs. 
Our  opposition  to  poverty  is  rooted  deep  In 
our  Judeo-Chrlstiar.  heritage,  which  affirms 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  demands 
that  the  himgry  be  •  »d,  the  naked  be  clothed, 
and  Justice  be  established  in  the  land.  In  a 
statement  entitled  "Poverty  "  published  by 
the  Interrellgious  Committee  Against  Pov- 
erty, spokesmen  representing  our  three  groups 
have  stated : 

"It  is  God's  will  that  the  dignity  of  each 
human  person  shall  be  respected  and  af- 
firmed Involuntary  poverty,  especially  in  a 
society  of  affluen:e,  undermines  human  dig- 
nity To  sanction  or  allow  the  continuation 
of  such  indignity  is  to  diminish  man's  stature 
and  to  desecrate  the  Image  of  God  .  .  The 
government  should  utilize  all  available  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  economic  Instruments,  and.  If 
necessary,  devise  new  means  for  expansion 
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of  the  nation's  agricultural  and  Industrial 
capacity  and  for  Job  creation  in  order  to 
assure  every  employable  person  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  community  through 
work  " 

The  conditions  which  permit  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  poverty  in  our  country 
are  a  Judgment  on  the  moral  failure  of  society 
as  a  whole.  The  unemployed  Spanish  siieak- 
ing  inunlgrant  in  New  York,  the  chronically 
ill  ex-coal  miner  In  Appalachla,  the  seasonaj 
farm  worker  in  South  Texas,  or  the  frus- 
trated school  drop  out  in  Watts  is  not  poor 
because  he  is  slniul  ot  lazy,  but  rather  be- 
cause society  has  not  been  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  assuring  social  Justice.  We  reject  the 
use  of  scriptural  quotations  taken  out  of  con- 
text which  blame  the  unemployed  for  their 
plight  or  attribute  poverty  to  some  perverse 
kind  of  divine  will. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  provided  a  needed  service  in  its 
documentation  of  some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation  at  the  present  time.  In  its 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  the  cities 
chosen  for  study  they  found  that  "unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  are  among 
the  persistent  and  serious  grievances  of  dis- 
advantaged minorities.  The  pervasive  ef- 
fects of  these  conditions  on  the  racial  ghetto 
Is  inextricably  linked  to  the  problem  of  civil 
disorder." 

In  the  body  of  the  Commission  Report 
there  is  an  examination  of  the  attltudinal 
situation  created  by  the  culture  in  which  we 
live.  TTie  Report  states. 

"The  capacity  to  obtain  and  hold  a  'good 
Job'  is  the  traditional  test  of  participation 
in  American  society.  Steady  employment  with 
adequate  compensation  provides  both  pur- 
chasing power  and  social  status.  It  develops 
the  capabilities,  confidence,  and  self-esteem 
and  individual  needs  to  be  a  responsible 
citizen,  and  provides  a  basis  for  a  stable 
family  life." 

In  the  same  section,  the  Report  quotes 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan: 

"The  principal  measure  of  progress 
toward  equality  will  be  that  of  employment. 
It  is  the  primary  source  of  indirtdual  or 
group  identity.  In  America  what  you  do  is 
what  you  are:  to  do  nothing  is  to  t>e  nothing; 
to  do  little  is  to  be  little.  The  equations  are 
implacable  and  blunt,  and  ruthlessly  public," 

The  cultural  values  of  this  country  (many 
directly  rooted  in  the  religious  traditions  we 
represent)  are  such  that  work  becomes  the 
basis  by  which  a  person's  worth  is  Judged. 
A  Job  not  only  tends  to  determine  an  indi- 
vidual's acceptance  by  society  but  it  also 
affects  ones  attitude  about  oneself.  Studies 
have  shown  that  unemployed  persons  have 
a  very  low  level  of  self-esteem  and  that  this 
attitude  tends  to  provide  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  since  it  then  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  or  hold  a  Job. 

The  value  placed  on  work  by  middle  class 
society  has  not  been  lost  on  the  poor.  They 
have  a  deep  and  driving  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  a  full  way  in  society.  They  under- 
stand that  a  Job  is  one  means  to  that  end 
Among  the  poor  and  tinemployed  the  over- 
riding personal  ambition  is  to  hold  a  mean- 
ingful .and  creative  Job  with  the  possibility 
of  adequate  and  Increasing  wages.  Only  in 
this  way  will  the  poor  achieve  security,  dig- 
nity, and  a  sense  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

In  a  successful  program  the  unemployed 
person  must  believe  that  he  is  not  being 
offered  a  dead-end  Job  and  that  his  efforts 
will  lead  to  permanent,  full-time  employ- 
ment. The  individual  must  believe  that  he 
can  under  his  own  initiative  advance  up  a 
Job  ladder  without  constantly  being  pushed 
off.  This  means  providing  new  opportunities 
for  increased  responsibilities  and  higher 
wages. 

We  have  some  comments  to  make  con- 
cerning the  specifics  of  the  legislation. 
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1.  Office  of  Guaranteed  Employment  Op- 
portunity. We  support  the  creation  of  .ui 
Office  of  Guaranteed  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, We  view  this  as  a  continued  develop- 
ment of  public  policy,  se'  forth  in  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  provides  lor 
"useful  employment  opportunities  for  all 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work." 

2.  Education  and  Training.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  the  emphasis  given  to  education  and 
training.  Training  should  be  open-ended  ,so 
that  the  possibility  of  permanent  full-time 
employment  beyond  the  present  situation  is 
a  reality.  Training  programs  of  this  type 
should  include  basic  education,  counselling, 
and  opportunities  to  learn  about  appear- 
ance, management  of  income,  health  and 
other  factors  .tffecting  personal  well-beini? 
and  development. 

3.  Involvement  of  private  non-profit  orga- 
nizations. We  strongly  support  this  provision 
and  believe  that  non-profit  organizations  re- 
lated to  our  institutions  will  cooperate  with 
the  development  of  community-based  social 
services  to  meet  human  and  communltv 
needs.  Recipients  of  funds  should  not  con- 
duct sectarian  programs. 

We  recognize  that  the  bill  presently  before 
this  committee,  even  if  enacted  as  proposed, 
win  not  resolve  all  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment or  tmderemployment.  Even  as  we  en- 
dorse this  legislation,  so  we  call  on  Congres.s 
to  take  initiative  in  development  of  other 
legislation  leading  toward  development  of 
vastly  increased  Job  opportunities  in  the  pri- 
vate sector:  higher  minimum  wage  guarantees 
with  complete  coverage:  enforcement  powers 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission; special  incentives  (or  the  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector;  and  linkages  wit!; 
existing  programs  such  a,s  Job  Corps  and  New 
C.ireers  which  have  real  potential.  The  com- 
plex nature  of  the  problem  requires  innova- 
tive approaches  and  vastly  Increased  expendi- 
tures. 

There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  would 
opjx>se  this  legislation  on  grounds  that,  even 
it  were  desirable,  the  present  state  of  our 
economy  requires  :.he  cutting  of  the  budget 
rather  than  its  expansion.  In  other  word.? 
they  would  ask  the  question,  "Can  we  afforc' 
this  legislation?"  We  would  respond  by  askinc 
iuiother  question:  "Can  we  alTord  not  to  pas.s 
this  legislation?" 

Our  society  has  already  paid  the  high  price 
of  unemployment  in  the  toll  of  riots,  racial 
tension,  frustration  and  despair.  These  are 
social  costs,  which  should  not  be  measured 
only  in  dollars  spent,  but  in  spent  human 
lives.  The  wasteful  expenditure  of  human 
resources  is  thus  demonstrably  more  costly 
than  any  expenditure  of  money.  If  permitted 
to  persist  unabated,  unemployment  will  lead 
to  even  more  devastating  human  stultifica- 
tion and  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
American  Dream. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  1 28:27)  says;  "He 
that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack,  but 
he  that  hldeth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  ' 
curse."  Otir  society  has  closed  its  eyes,  hands 
and  hearts  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  for  too 
long.  Until  we  satisfy  their  search  for  self- 
respect  and  dignity  by  providing  them  with 
Jobs,  we  will  suffer  ^he  curse  of  our  blindness 


STATE  BAR  OF  TEXAS  SUPPORTS 
THE  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  .■. 
.'sponsor  of  the  Federal  Maeustrates  Act. 
I  am  pleased  and  encoui-aged  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  State  Bar  of 
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Texas  voted  011  April  27  to  support  en- 
actment of  the  Fedeial  Magistrates  Act. 

Mr.  Harold  Peterson,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  Study  Commit- 
tee of  the  Texas  Bar,  informed  me  by 
letter  recently  of  the  study  committee's 
conclusion  "that  the  proposed  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  modernizes  the  anti- 
quated U.S  Commissioner  system  and 
is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  eCRcient  ad- 
ministration of  justice  at  the  Federal 
level."  Mr.  W,  VV,  Fowlkes  of  San  An- 
tonio sei-ved  as  chairman  of  the  study 
committee. 

The  Tidings  magistrate  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  June,  and  that  bill,  S.  945. 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  by  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  No.  4  in  March,  at 
which  time  I  .submitted  testimony  in  be- 
half of  my  .similar  bill,  H.R.  8520. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  magistrate  lesasla- 
tion  has  been  carefully  and  painstaking- 
ly prepared  to  cori-ect  glaring  inade- 
quacies at  the  Commissioner  level  of  our 
Federal  judiciary-— the  level  closest  to 
the  ijeople.  The  proposed  changes  in  the 
Commissioner  system  are  urgently 
needed,  and  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion by  the  whole  House, 


GREEN  PO'WER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
exciting  projects  underway  is  the  green 
power  movement. 

The  green  power  movement — though 
not  organized  officially— Is  characterized 
by  the  increasing  efforts  of  black  Ameri- 
cans to  become  a  full  part  of  America's 
economic  system  and  to  do  it  through 
orderly  and  businesslike  methods. 

Columnist  John  Chamberlain  has  long 
dwelt  on  the  value  of  self-help  efforts 
among  those  our  economy  lias  passed  by. 
In  his  column  of  May  3,  from  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveller,  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
.sci'ibes  three  exciting  examples  of  green 
power  in  action:  ex- football  star  Jimmy 
Brown's  Negro  Industrial  and  Economic 
Union,  based  in  Cleveland:  Dr.  Thomas 
Matthew's  National  Economic  Growth 
and  Reconstruction  Organization,  based 
i::  Queens,  N.Y.;  and  Cora  T.  Walker's 
Harlem  River  Consumer  Cooperative 
based  In  Harlem. 

I  commend  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  good  description  of  what 
black  Americans  are  doing  to  responsibly 
get  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy : 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

May  3,  19681 

Harlem  Tries  Green  Power 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Dick  Nixon,  In  Oregon,  has  taken  the  line 

that  Black  Power,  to  be  successful,  must  be 

Green  Power — meaning  that  Negro  self-help 

with  voluntary  white  assistance,  can  do  more 

to  rid  the  nation  of  ghetto  conditions  than 

all  the  marches  that  can  be  organized  from 

now  to  doomsday. 

This  Is  a  pretty  sophisticated  political 
pitch,  and  It  may  be  that  more  demagogic 
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appeals  will  be  better  vote  snatchers  for  the 
short  run.  But  Nixon  is  riding  the  long-term 
trend  curve,  because  marches  and  demon- 
strations eventually  boomerang.  As  Jimmy 
Brown,  the  old  Cleveland  Browns'  fullback, 
has  put  it,  "sit-ins.  walk-ins.  wade-ins.  pray- 
ins  and  all  those  other-ins"  have  been  useful 
in  directing  the  attention  of  people  to  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  Negroes.  But  eventually,  us 
Jimmy  says,  they  produce  resentment. 

Jimmy  Brown,  like  the  Negro  neurosur- 
geon. Dr.  Thomas  Matthew,  in  New  York  City, 
lias  been  using  his  influence  to  get  Green 
Power  going  by  building  self-help  enter- 
prises of  one  tyf)c  or  another.  He  has  found 
it  hard  sledding,  but  Negro  athletes  have 
rallied  to  help  finance  his  National  Negro  In- 
dustrial and  Economic  Union,  and  now  the 
whites  are  responding,  too.  Brown  hopes  to 
expand  his  operations  outside  the  Cleveland 
area . 

It  is  a  good  bet  that  he  will  succeed  once 
the  tiprour  jirovoked  by  the  "walk-ins,  wade- 
ins,  and  pray-ins"  lias  uubsided.  The  proof 
that  the  climate  is  right  for  the  Jinuny 
Brown  idea  can  be  found  in  New  York  City's 
Harlem,  where  Just  a  month  from  now,  a 
group  of  Negroes  will  open  their  own  co- 
operative supermarket  at  147th  Street  and 
.Seventh  Avenue. 

The  fact  that  this  Negro-owned  supermar- 
ket— a  10.000-square-foot  affair  in  the  new 
Esplanade  Gardens  cooperative  apartment 
area — is  coming  into  the  world  witli  adequate 
financing  is  an  almost  avitomatic  guarantee 
of  succe.ss.  It  has  the  lull  supp>ort  of  Mid- 
Eastern  Oo-operatlves,  Inc.,  which  is  the  re- 
gional wholesale  unit  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U,S.A. 

There  is  a  tremendously  encouraging  story 
behind  the  creation  of  the  new  Harlem  Su- 
permarket, which  will  be  known  as  the  Har- 
lem River  Consumers  Co-operative.  The  wom- 
an who  put  her  heart  into  it,  a  Negro  attor- 
ney named  Mrs.  Cora  T.  Walker,  a  self-help 
graduate  of  St.  John's  University,  went  every- 
where in  search  of  bank  loans  to  get  her 
dream  under  way  But  it  was  the  old  story: 
no  money  unless  you  have  collateral  to  pledge. 

The  adult  members  of  the  Negro  middle 
class  wouldn't  come  through,  cither.  But.  like 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Walker  found 
her  supporters  in  the  teenagers.  Some  twenty 
of  them  went  from  door  to  door  in  Harlem. 
selling  shares  in  the  co-operative-to-be.  The 
kids  collected  $10,000  in  six  weeks  at  five  dol- 
lars a  share. 

Now  the  Harlem  River  Consumers  Co-op- 
erative has  $100,000  in  paid-up  shares.  It  has 
a  $150,000  loan  from  Litton  Industries, 
$82,000  from  Nationwide  Foundation,  and  a 
$25,000  line  of  credit  with  Mid-Eastern  Co- 
operatives. Even  more  important  than  the 
money,  it  is  getting  the  best  advice  from  the 
stalwarts  of  the  Co-operative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  who  have  been  in  the  consumer  co- 
operative business  for  decades. 

The  new  co-operative  supermarket  will  em- 
ploy 80  people,  and  will  sell  everything  from 
groceries  to  fish,  and  from  housewares  to 
toiletries,  offering  meanwhile  "a  unique  ap- 
peal to  ethnic  tastes  not  presently  served  by 
big  national  chains."  It  will  pay  the  usual  co- 
operative rebate  on  purchases  In  addition  to 
giving  dividends  to  the  shareholders. 

Mrs.  Walker  takes  considerable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  her  about-to-be  realized  dream  (the 
opening  day  is  June  4)  is  a  hard-headed 
business  proposition.  "We  didn't  want  any 
handouts."  she  says,  'and  we  didn't  want 
any  donations.  We  didn't  want  any  federally 
financed  'study  groups'  mixed  up  in  this.  We 
didn't  want  any  gifts  from  foundations,  with 
strings  attached." 

If  Mrs.  Walker  pulls  it  off.  It  will  be  proof 
positive  that  Jimmy  Brown's  green  power  is 
here  to  stay.  Time  was  when  Negro  grocers  in 
Harlem  couldn't  get  fresh  produce  from 
wholesalers  who  feared  reprisals  from  the 
"interests."  But  the  tie-up  with  the  regional 
wholesale  unit  of  the  Co-operative  League  of 
the   U.S.A.   makes   the    new   Harlem   super- 
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market  Independent.  If  Mrs.  Walker  wants  a 
good  opening  day  gimmick,  she  should  get 
Brown  to  come  East  and  make  the  first  pur- 
chase, laying  out  some  of  that  green  power 
he  has  been  talking  about. 


.EARL   WARREN'S     •DILEMMA- 
STILL  IN  COURT 


HON,  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVF-S 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strange 
libel  case  of  Arnold  Rose  against  Gerda 
Koch  I'emains  iii  court.  At  i.ssue  on  re- 
trial is  the  question  of  whether  the  au- 
thors of  "An  American  Dilemma"  were 
Communists  or  just  Socialists  serving  the 
Communist  cause. 

The  author  Myrdal  used  the  book,  "An 
Americaii  Dilemma,"  as  the  iionadver- 
saiT  evidence  to  justify  the  infamous 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  Biown  against 
Board  of  Education  of  Topcka  in  1954. 
The  Brown  decision  was  a  landmark  in 
the  overthrow  of  a  century  of  ijrecedent 
and  decisions — the  full  impact  of  which 
the  American  people  now  reap  trom  the 
nightmare  of  fright  and  violence  in  our 
land  today. 

I  feel  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  is  interesting  enough 
to  be  placed  in  the  Record  for  our  col- 
leagues' iierusal: 

140409— No.  79— Hennepin  County,  Peter- 
son, J  I 

.'Vrnold   Rose,   Respondent   v.   Gerda  Koch. 
AND  Christian  Research,  Inc  ,  Appellants 

SYLLABUS 

1.  A  published  statement  that  a  person  is 
a  "  'collaborator'  with  Communists  and  Com- 
munist ironters."  based  upon  his  prior  par- 
ticipation in  the  writing  of  a  book  wltli  other 
persons  who  are  allegedly  Communists  and 
Communist  fronters,  may  to  the  ordinary 
reader  have  the  defamatory  connotation  that 
such  person  is  a  Communist  or  Communist 
sympatliizer.  and,  if  untrue.  Is  libelous.  Un- 
der the  evidence  the  Jury  could,  us  it  did, 
find  the  statement  to  be  untrue  and  ol  de- 
famatory connotation  as  distinguished  from 
mere  factual  denotement  01  the  identity  "f 
such  other  persons. 

2.  Defendants  in  action  for  libel  were  not 
denied  a  fair  trial  either  by  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  court  or  by  Its  rulings  upon  the 
admission  of  evidence  relating  to  defendants' 
attempted  proof  that  plaintiff  or  the  other 
persons  with  whom  he  allegedly  collaborated 
in  the  WTiting  ol  a  book  were  Communists  or 
Communist  fronters. 

3.  Defamatory  and  untrue  statements  pub- 
lished concerning  this  plaintiff,  liaving  been 
made  at  times  when  he  was  ;i  public  official 
and  at  other  times  when  he  was  a  public 
figure,  are  not  actionable  in  the  absence  of 
clear  and  convincing  proof,  under  constitu- 
tionally sufficient  instructions  from  the  trial 
court,  that  such  statements  were  made  with 
actual  knowledge  that  the  statements  were 
false  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  whether  or 
not  they  were  false.  Tlie  instructions  of  the 
court,  erroneously  limited  defendants'  con- 
ditional privilege  to  the  times  when  palintiff 
was  a  candidate  for  public  office  or  an  elected 
public  official  and  inaccurately  stated  the 
elements  of  actual  malice  for  purposes  of 
constitutional  privilege,  measured  by  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  .supreme  Court 
having  controlling  and  retroactive  applica- 
tion in  this  case. 

Reversed  and  remanded  ■with  directions. 
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OPWION 
Peterson,  Justice.  (Hon.  Donald  T  Barbeau, 
District  Court  TrlalJudge.) 

A  Jurv  m  Hennepin  County  District  Court 
awarded  plaintiff.  Arnold  Rose,  general  and 
puniuve  damages  in  his  action  for  civil  libel 
aeiilnst  defendants  Christian  Research,  Inc  . 
and  Gerda  Koch.  The  jurys  verdict,  however, 
ibsolved  a  third  defendant.  Adolph  Grlnde. 
Defendants  Christian  Research.  Inc..  and 
Gerda  Koch  appeal  from  the  Judgment  en- 
tered against  them  and  from  the  order  deny- 
ing their  post-trial  motions  for  Judgment 
notwithstanding   the    veridct   or   for   a   new 

The  most  important  issue  for  decision  is 
whether  a  person  of  this  pallntlffs  position 
mav  recover  from  these  defendants  for  un- 
truthful and  defamatory  statements  without 
proof  that  defendants  made  those  statements 
either  with  knowledee  that  they  were  false 
or  with  reckless  disregard  of  whether  or  not 
they  were  false  A  contextual  issue  is  whether 
the  trial  courts  instructions  to  the  jury  con- 
cerning the  burden  of  such  proof  imposed 
upon  plaintiff  were  constltutionalUS  correct. 
Our  decision  in  the  negative  is  controlled  by 
recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  impo.-ilng  constitutional  limit- 
ations upon  the  state  law  of  libel  Other  and 
somewhat  secondary  issues  will  be  stated  in 
the  course  of  this  opinion. 

•JTHE    PARTIES 

Arnold  Rose  is.  bv  the  undlsput«l  evidence 
of  both  parties,  a  person  of  prominence  and 
public  importance  In  this  state  and.  indeed, 
nationallv  and  even  internationally.  He  was 
a   state    representative    from    a    Minneapolis 
district   in   the   Minnesota  Legislature   irjm 
early  January  1963  to  December  31.  1964:  his 
record  of  effeciive  service  was  attested  at  trial 
bv  former  legislative  colleagues    He  has  been 
amember  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  since  1949  and  now  holds  the  rank 
of  full  Professor  of  Sociology.  He  possesses 
such    other    impressive    credentials    as    ad- 
vanced degrees  in  sociology  from  the  Unlver- 
sltv   of  Chicago;    lormft  Fulbrlght  Professor 
at'the  University  of  Paris,  1951-1952,  and  at 
the  Universitv  of  Rome.  1956-1957:   and  au- 
thor of  more  than  175  scholarly  works,  for  one 
of  which  l-.e  won  the  First  Award  for  Essays 
in  Social  Theory.  American   Association  for 
the  Advantement  of  Science   His  writings  are 
not  dlrecte.1  to  scholars  alone,  for  he  is  a  co- 
author of  .'-  monumental  book  on  race  rela- 
tions, entitled  "An  American  Dilemma,"  '  and 
he  is  the  author  of  a  condensation  of  that 
book,    entitled    -The    Negro    America."  -    His 
lectures  are  not  limited  to  university  student 
audiences  alone,  for  he  has  lectured  in  this 
state    on    the    subject    of    public    attitudes 
towards   Communism    and    has   lectured   in 
several  foreign  countries  under  the  auspices 
of    the    State    Department    of    the    United 
States.  At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the   United   States    he   has   served   on   such 
high-level  conferences  and  committees  as  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  for 
Senior  Citizens.  He  absented  himself  during 
the  trial  for  a  brief  period  because  of  a  cur- 
rent commitment  to  attend  one  such  meeting 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Defendant  Christian  Research  Inc .  is  a 
corporation.^  and  defendant  Gerda  Koch  is 
its  administrative  head.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Christian  Research  includes  several 
Protestant  clerg%men.'  -Our  main  goal  as 
Christians. '  Miss  Koch  testified.  Is  to  deter- 
mine 'dangerous  trends"  in  the  political 
leanings  and  connections  of  various  people 
throughout  the  United  States  In  the  -firm 
conviction  that  the  target  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  Christianity  and  the  Church  " 
The  sincerity  of  defendants  in  this  funda- 
mental motivation  Is.  with  commendable 
candor,  acknowledged  by  plalnilfl. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Christian  Research  operates  a  bookstore  in 
the  home  of  Miss  Koch  containing  some  500 
hard-cover  books  and  about  1.000  pamphlets 
and  tracts.''  It  publishes  a  circular-type  news- 
paper." entitled  "Pacts  for  Action,"  distrib- 
uted about  5  times  a  year  to  a  regular  mail- 
ing list  of  approximately  400  subscribers  and 
to  visitors  of  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 

Miss  Koch  is  the  editor  of  "Pacts  for  Ac- 
tion" and  "accepts  the  sole  responsibility  for 
I  Its]  contents."  The  vice-chairman  of  Chris- 
tian Research  testified  that  Miss  Koch  would 
check  with  him  from  time  to  time  but  she 
waa  responsible  for  gathering  and  sending 
out  materials  which  she  thought  was  reliable.' 
Defendants  relied  upon  numerous  sources  in 
publishing  "Pacts  for  Action"— Us  owii 
library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  reports  of 
congressional  and  state  legislative  conunlt- 
tees  and  exchanges  of  information  with 
other  like  organizations.  It  would  not  appear 
from  this  record  that  Miss  Koch  has  had  any 
prior  professional  training  or  experience  in 
sociology,  political  science,  journalism,  law, 
or  research  disciplines.  Her  vocational  experi- 
ence has  been  as  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er most  recently  as  a  substitute  teacher  in 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Bloomlngton 
school  districts, 

THE    LIBEL 

The  defamatory  statements  about  Dr.  Rose 
are  based  primarily  upon  his  collaboration  in 
the  writing  of  "An  American  Dilemma,    so  a 
prefactory  word  about  that  book  is  necessary. 
The   Carnegie   Corporation   decided,    shortly 
prior  to  1940.  to  make  a  large-scale  study  of 
the  Negro  problem  in  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  have  a  description  of  the  problem 
that  would  be  both  comprehensive  and  ob- 
lective,  Carnegie  searched  for  a  scholar  of  in- 
ternational reputation  who  had  not  lived  in 
the  United  States  and  who  came  from  a  coun- 
try having  no  slgnincant  number  of  Negroes 
in  its  population.  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal.  an  in- 
ternatlonallv  renowned  social  economist  from 
Sweden,  met  these  criteria  and  was  selected 
to  direct  the  project.  Myrdal  brought   with 
him  a  Swedish  sociologist,  Richard  Sterner, 
to  assist  him  in  the  project.  Many  other  peo- 
ple were  Invited  to  participate  In  the  project 
—some  of   them  were  scholars  and  experts 
who  offered  suggestions  in  the  general  plan- 
ning of  the  research  or  in  planning  specific 
research    projects:    others   were    part   of    the 
working  staff  who  devoted  all  of  their  time  to 
the    project    and    prepared    research    memo- 
randa on   special   subjects:    and   yet   others 
were   assistants   to  such  staff  members   and 
to  "outside  collaborators."  Dr.  Rose,  then  a 
recent  university  graduate,  was  at  that  time 
one   of    such    iissistants.   These    people    were 
acknowledged  by  name  in  Myrdal's  preface 
TO  the  book. 

The  final  stage  of  the  project  was  the  writ- 
ing of  the  book  Itself,  which  was  done  by 
Myrdal  with  the  assistance  of  Sterner  and 
Rose  Dr.  Rose  prepared  drafts  for  chapters 
on  problems  connected  with  race  and  popula- 
tion, the  present  political  scene,  patterns  of 
aiscrimination.  and  the  church  and  educa- 
tion, in  addition  to  editing  other  portions  of 
the  work.  Myrdal  in  his  author's  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  book,  wrote  most 
ijeuerously  of  his  "collaboration"  with  Rose 
and  Sterner.- 

"An  .American  Dilemma"  is  undoubtedly 
both  a  monumental  and  controversial  book. 
Its  theme  is  the  struggle  between  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  equality  in  the  "American 
Creed'  and  the  l:ick  of  equality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Negro — "the  moral 
dilemma  of  the  White  American."  Spokes- 
men of  the  Communist  Party,  including  one 
Doxey  A.  Wilkerson,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
"An  American  Dilemma"  staff  memoers,  con- 
demned it:  but  several  American  commenta- 
tors ^ve  it  high  praise.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  cited  jt  in  its  1954  school  de- 
segregation decision  as  an  aiithority  for  hold- 


ing that  segregated  schools  had  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  Negro  children."  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland  (D-Mlss.)  made  a  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate  one  year  later  attacking 
the  book  and,  more  particularly,  its  authors. 
Eastland  labeled  Myrdal  'a  socialist  who  had 
served  the  Communist  cause"  and  charged 
that  16  of  the  social  experts  named  in  the 
author's  preface  had  "Communist  connec- 
tions ■■  based  upon  information  "taken  right 
out  of  lists  of  members  of  communist  and 
subversive  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Constitution  and  the  United 
States  Government."  ., 

Defendants  published  "Facts  for  Action^ 
Vol  I  No  22  in  November-December  19bJ. 
at  times  when  Dr.  Rose  was  either  a  candi- 
date for  election  or  a  recently  elected  state 
representative  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
Two  pages  of  the  10-page  issue  related  to 
Rose,  under  the  caption  ""Background  ol 
Elected  Assemblyman  Arnold  Rose— Univer- 
sity   of    Minnesota    Professor,"    and    read    m 

^'"Tt  is  highly  important  for  every  voter  to 
know  for  who'm  he  is  voting,  especially  since 
the  Communists  are  working  to  conquer 
enemy  countries  through  legislation.  In  .he 
book-  And  not  a  shot  was  tired.'  the  author 
Jan  Kozal,  a  Communist,  puts  forth  the  plan 
of  how  to  conquer  any  country  through  the 
legislative  process!  <.„„„„, 

•We  feel  responsible  to  release  the  follow- 
ing information  on  Dr.  Arnold  Rose.  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  candidate 
for  the  State  Legislator : 

"1  Arnold  Rose  assisted  the  socialist  Gun- 
nar Myrdal  with  the  book  The  American 
Dilemma.-  James  O.  Eastland.  Democrat  c 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  Ins  "Modern  Sci- 
entific Authorities  in  the  Segregation  Case 
,May  "26.  1955)  says  of  Rose's  and  Myrdal  s 
"American  Dilemma': 

■•  'The  American  Dilemma'  was  written  m 
largest  part  by  American  Communist  front 
.nembers,  .-uch  as  E.  Franklin  Frazier.  who 
contributed  to  28  portions  of  the  book,  and 
W  E  B  DuBois.  (now  publicly  announced 
as' a  communist.  See  'Pacts  for  Action.'  No^ 
"5  p  2)  who  contributed  to  82  portions  of 
the  book,  .Altogether,  the  Communist  front 
members  identified  ^vlth  Myrdal's  '.Americar. 
Dilemma'  contributed  272  different  articles 
and  portions  of  the  book  officially  adopted 
bv  thVcommunisc  Party  and  by  the  Supreme 
court  as  its  authority  for  its  racial  integra- 
tion decision  May  17,  1954.  (Ed.  See  the  Mis- 
sissippi ?tory.  p.  2ff).  ^      ^ ,, 

"Sen  Eastland  mentions  1 1  other  Commu- 
ivst  fronters  and  left-wingers  as  co-authors 
of  the  book.  He  did  not  mention  Dr.  Rose,  out 
Dr  Rose  may  be  one  of  those  who  keep  their 
names  out  of  Communist  fronts  but  be  very 
useful  to  them  at  the  same  time."  '" 

Miss  Koch  contemporaneously  sent  a  copy 
of  this  material  to  Dr.  Rose,  together  wnth  ;. 
-eligious  tract  and  Christmas  erecting,  for 
the  reason,  she  testified,  that  "I  felt  it  was 
honest  to  send  |it  directly  to]  anybody  that 
I  mentioned  in  the  paper  •>   •   •" 

■Facts  for  Action."  Vol.  I.  No.  24,  appeared 
in  the  spring  oi"  1963.  at  which  time  Dr.  Rose 
was  a  state  legislator.  The  title  page  of  "Facts 
for  Action"  stated: 

•"Arnold  Rose.  Minnesota  University  Pro- 
fessor and  State  Legislator,  Collaborates  with 
communists  and  Communist  Fronters." 

The  circular  contained  a  reprint  of  the  title 
oage  of  "An  American  Dilemma."  showing 
the  name  of  its  author.  Myrdal.  under  which 
were  the  v^ords,  "with  the  assistance  of 
Richard  Sterner  and  Arnold  Rose",  and 
placed  in  Juxtaposition  was  a  partial  reprint 
of  what  purported  to  be  a  hearing  report  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
U.Mted  State  Judiciary  Committee.  The  re- 
print was  prominently  overprinted  with  the 
words.  (The  'Suppressed'  Report)."  Apparent 
to  a  reader  of  tli's  document  is  the  acknowl- 
edged excision  of  parts  of  the  original  docu- 
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ment  and  the  insertion  of  other  matter.  Not 
so  readily  apparent,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  inserted  matter  is  a  document 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by  a  Colonel 
Tom   Hutton   of    "SPX   Research   Associates 
entitled  "The  Supreme  Court  its  an  Instru- 
ment of  Global  Conquest."  which  was  actu- 
ally only   an  appendix  and   not  part  of   the 
.subcommittee  report  itself.  In  this  SPX  re- 
port  was  language  calling  Myrdal  a    "notori- 
ous  Swedish   Communist"   and    a    man   who 
Had   been  "expelled   from  office   as   Swedish 
Trade     Minister     for     double-dealing     with 
Moscow  "  Those  references  were  connected  to 
Mvrdal   and  Mvrdal   was  connected   to   Rose 
bv  heavy  black  arrowlines.  Defendants  hand- 
„rnted  at  the  bottom  of  the  title  page  the 
additional   words,   "'Do  Minne.sotans   want   a 
teacher  at  its  University  and  a  lawmaker  at 
lis  capltol  who  collaborate  with  a  'Commu- 
nisf   and    with    Communist    fronters?"   The 
circular    concluded    with    these    words:     "Do 
vou  want  a  man  who  worked  with  Commu- 
nists   pros  and   with   a   man   of   whom   the 
Honorable  James  B.  Utt  says  "he  must  be  a 
.security  risk  for  our  country  in  any  position 
lie  may  hold."?" 

The   third   defendant.    Adolph    Grlnde.   is 
■nvolved  in  the  last  episode  of   defamation, 
certain    Universitv    of    Minnesota     faculty 
members    had    sometime    earlier    formed    a 
committee  to  give  public  lectures  on  Commu- 
nism  Rose,  who  believed   "that  we  had  to  do 
something    about    informing    our    citizens 
about   Communism."   was  on   the   panel   of 
speakers    He  selected  as  his  topic.  "Ameri- 
.an    public   attitudes   toward    Communism." 
I  subject  on  which,  as  he  testifled.  he  could 
speak   as   an   expert   sociologist    The   Anoka 
County  Library  Board  invited  Rose,  a  pro- 
lessor  "of   political   science,   and    a    professor 
of  Journalism  to  conduct  a  three-part  series 
in   1963  1904.  and  public  announcement  of 
It  was  made  in  the   fall  of   1963.  Defendant 
firinde.  an  individual  associated  with  Chris- 
•••in  Ressarcii  and  a  subscriber  to   "Facts  for 
.Xctlon."  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Anoka  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  protesting  all  three 
invitations  nnd  stating  in  part:  ""Arnold  Rose 
is   co-author   \vith   Gunn.ir   Myrdal    (a    no- 
torious   Swedish    communist)    of    the    book 
American  Dilemma.'"  Grlnde  also  enclosed 
:i  copy  of  "Facts  for  Action."  Vol.  I.  No.  22. 
The   incident   received   considerable   pub- 
licity in  the  public  media.  The  trial  judae 
by    his   own    interrogation    established    that 
flbfendant  Grinde  made   no  distribution   of 
'  Facts  for  Action"  after  Rose  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  but  such  distribu- 
tions by  defendants  Koch  and  Christian  Re- 
..':Parch  did  continue  after  that  time.  The  Jury 
returned  a  defendant's  verdict  as  to  Grinde, 
but  not  .as  to  Christian  Research  and  Koch. 

DEFAMATION    AND    FALSrTY 

1.  Defendants  contend,  as  an  absolute  de- 
fense that  these  publications  concerning 
plaintiff  were  not  defamatory  and  were.  In 
any  event,  the  truth.  The  jury's  verdict,  un- 
der proper  instructions  from  the  trial  Judge, 
clearly  settled  that  issue.  The  Jury  gave  Dr. 
Rose  -total    vindication    of    his    reputation.  ' 

Implicit  In  the  Jury's  verdict  is  a  finding 
that  the  words  used  concerning  plaintiff  "were 
defamatory,  conveying  the  meaning  to  the 
ordinary  reader  '-  that  plaintiff  was,  and  now 
Is  a  collaborator  or  sympathizer  \vith  Com- 
munists. The  word  "collaborate."  used  by 
Myrdal  in  his  preface  to  "An  .American  Di- 
lemma," has  a  factual,  nondefamatory  mean- 
ing in  the  denotive  sense  "to  work  Jointly 
I  especially  I  with  one  or  a  limited  number  of 
others  in  a  project  Involving  composition  or 
research  to  be  jointly  accredited'":  but  it  has 
the  connotive  meaning  "to  cooperate  with  or 
assist  I  usually)  willingly  an  enemy  of  one's 
country."  '  The  evidence  is  so  overwhelming 
of  the  connotive  and  defamatory  reference 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt   Any  doubt  was 
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removed  by  the  opening  statement  of  defend- 
ants' counsel  to  the  Jury: 

••  •  •  I  Rose  1  Is  one  of  the  most  resource- 
ful Communists  in  the  whole  United 
States   •    •    • 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


•••   •    •    I  He  I     actually    collaborated    '^^'lth 
Comn.unlsts  in  the  publishing  of  this  book 
and  hsxs  been  collaborating  with  them  and 
has   entered   into  a  course  of  conduct  over 
a   long   period   of   time   of   collatwration,   al- 
though he  does  not  come  out  openly;  •  *  •." 
The  real  concern  shared  by  millions  of  Amer- 
iciins  about  Communist  subversion  and  se- 
curity risk  attests  to  the  serious  defamation 
which  attends  characterization  of  any  citi- 
zen as  a  willing  collaborator  with  Commu- 
nists in  the  pro-Communist  sense."  To  the 
extent   that  a  Communist   is  not  one  dedi- 
cated to  the  openmlnded  search   for  truth, 
a  charge  of  being  a  Communist  impugns    a 
basic   qualification   of   a   university   scholar. 
Implicit  in  the  jury's  verdict  is  the  further 
finding    that    such    defamatory    st;itements 
were  not  the  truth.  The  only  issue  raised  by 
defendants'  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  whether 
the  evidence  of  plaintiff  would  support  that 
finding    It  does.  As  he  had  earlier  done  in 
the   legislature.'     Dr.   Rose  explicitly   denied 
that  he  either  was  or  ever  had  been  a  Com- 
munist and  detailed  his  personal  history  of 
fighting  Communism.  An  impressive  array  of 
witnesses  testifled   to  his  loyalty  and   integ- 
rity."'   A    respected    Independent    legislator 
avowed"      He   certainly   is   no   more   a   Com- 
munist than  I  am."  A  leading  Conservative 
legislator,  a  member  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee,   testified   that   he  had   "high   respect 
for  1  Rose  I"  and  Imd  not  "the  sUghtest  | rea- 
son] to  think  of  him  as  a  Communist  sym- 
patWzer."  '   A   prominent  Uberal   legislator 
testified,   from  even  closer  association  with 
Dr.  Rose  In  lx)th  the  DFL  political  party  and 
the  Uberal    legislative  caucas.  that  he  liad 
never  found  "anything  In  his  statements  or 
actions   that   would   indicate  any   sympathy 
for  the  Communist  cause." 

Because  the  libel  was  based  s=o  much  upon 
the  authorship  of  "An  American  Dilemma." 
Rose  testified  at  length  concerning  his  as- 
sociates in  that  project,  the  relevant  essence 
of  which  was:  He  collaborated  with  Myrdal 
but  Myrdal  was  not  a  Conununist:  whether 
or  not" any  of  the  others  named. by  Senator 
Eastland  were  Communists  or  Communist 
fronters,  he  neither  knew  them  on  any 
personal  basis  nor  in  fact  worked  with  them, 
his  higher-level  role  being  to  edit  mono- 
graphic studies  submitting  to  the  authors 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  reject  the  material. 

2.   An   evidentiary   issue    Is   presented.    In 
that  context  by  defendants'  attempt  to  prove 
that  Myrdal  and  persons  Identified  by  .Myr- 
dal as  participants  In  the  "An  American  Di- 
lemma" project  were,  as  either  Senator  East- 
land or  others  had  asserted.  Communists  or 
Communist  fronters.  this  being  one  premise 
for   rebutting    plaintiff's    evidence   that    the 
charges    against    him    were    untrue.    Books 
written    about    Communist    philosophy    and 
programs,  from  which  defendants  attempted 
to  prove  that  Myrdal  and  Rose  had  expressed 
parallel  thinking,'-   were  generally  excluded 
by  the  trial  Judge  on  grounds  that  they  were 
both   hearsay   and   opinion   evidence  lacking 
proper  foundation.'   Defendants  more  partic- 
ularly   argue   that    It   was    error    to   exclude 
so-called      "privileged      government      docu- 
ments"   containing    reported    statements    of 
witnesses    before    legislative    committees    of 
Congress  or  various  state  legislatures,  which 
were    offered    bv    defendants    to   prove    that 
persons  named  "by  Myrdal  as  participants  in 
"An  American  Dilemma"  were  In  fact  Com- 
munists  or   Communist   fronters.   The   trial 
court   rightly    ruled    that   such    documents, 
being  hearsay,  were  not  admissible  for  the 
general  purpose  of  proving  the  truth  of  such 
extrajudicial  statements.  The  fact  that  such 
statements  were  printed  in  government  re- 
ports, and  were  privileged  when  made  would 
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make  them  neither  less  hearsay  nor  of 
greater  probative  value.="  The  trial  court  did. 
however,  admit  numerous  such  books  and 
government  documents  lor  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  showing  defendants'  "state  of  mind" 
and  the  sources  of  the  information  upon 
which  they  had  relied,"  The  trial  court.  In 
the  admission  and  exclusion  of  evidence. 
Is  vested  with  discretion  to  determine 
whether  evidence  Is  admissible  and  whether, 
even  If  It  has  some  probative  value.  Its  In- 
troduction mav  confuse  or  mislead  the  Jury. 
We  find  no  manifest  injustice  or  abuse  of 
discretion  In  the  evidentiary  rulings  of  the 
trial  Judge 

Defendants  urge,  further,  that  they   were 
denied  a  fair  and  impartial   trial   by   what 
they  considered  Improper  conduct  of  the  trial 
Judge  during  the  trial.  It  is  possible  that  In 
the   course  of   a  trial   lasting  3   weeks   any 
court  mav  at  times  evince  feelings  of  impa- 
tience. Even  on  this  cold  record,  however.  It 
is  absolutely  apparent  that  counsel  for  de- 
fendants was  far  more  the  offender  than  the 
offended.  The  attitude  of  the  able  trial  Judge 
is  marked  more  by  forbearance  than  by  Im- 
patience   In  at  least  one  Instance  the  court 
attempted    to    counsel    Miss    Koch    aRalnst 
permitting  her  counsel  to  [lut  words  in  her 
mouth  which  could  only  have  a  highly  prej- 
udicial  impact   upon   the   jury  ^    The   court 
carefully  admonished  the  Jury  that  there  was 
nothing"   personal    in    any    abrupt    coUoque 
with  counsel,  that  he  did  not  want  them  to 
think  that  he  leaned  cither  v,-dy  in  the  law- 
suit, and  that  It  was  entirely  up  to  theni.to 
decide  upon   the  evidence,  subject   only   to 
Ills  instructions  as  to  the  law 

DEFENSE       OF       ("ONDmONAL       F'BIVILECE — JURT^ 
INSTRtJCTIONS  AS  TO   MALICE 

3.  The  crucial  Issue  Is  presented  by  defend- 
ants" constitutional  defense  of  conditional 
privilege:  That  iho  statements  published 
concerning  plaintiff  were  at  all  times  priv- 
ileged and  therefore,  even  though  defamatory 
and  untrue,  were  actionable  only  if  published 
with  actual  malice  in  the  specific  sense  that 
those  st.atements  were  knowingly  false  or 
were  made  in  reckless  disregard  of  whether  or 
not  thev  were  false.  Our  decision  is  controlled 
by  recoiit  decisions  of  the  United  .States  Su- 
preme Court  hereinafter  discussed;  and  up- 
on that  authority  we  must  hold  that  the  trial 
court'',  instructions  to  the  jury  were  consti- 
tutionally deficient  in  two  fundamental  re- 
spects: 

'  First,  the  court  erroneously  instructed 
that  although  the  conditional  privilege  ex- 
isted during  those  times  that  plaintiff  was 
either  a  candidate  lor  election  or  an  elected 
member  of  the  legislature.-  the  privilege  did 
not  exist  alter  plaintiff's  term  of  legislative 
pubUc  office  had  expired.-'  The  prejudicial  ef- 
fect of  this  Instruction  was  to  permit  the 
Jury  to  presume  malice  responsive  to  the 
cotirt's  further  instruction  that  malice  is  im- 
plied as  an  element  of  libel  per  se  when  not 
privileged.--  We  hold,  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  conditional  privilege  existed  without  lim- 
itation of  time,  on  the  grounds  that  for  con- 
stitutional purposes  plaintiff  was  at  all  times 
In  issue  either  a  public  official  or  a  public 

figure. 

Second,  although  the  court  clearly  in- 
structed that  actual  mallee  Is  established  by 
proof  that  it  was  made  with  knowledge  that 
it  was  false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  it  was  false  or  not.  It  incorrectly  In- 
structed, in  addition,  that  the  Jury  could 
consider  evidence  of  personal  111  will,  the  ex- 
aggerated language  of  the  libelous  document, 
the  extent  of  Its  publication,  or  any  other 
factors  that  the  Jury  might  regard  as  equally 
relevant.--'  The  latter  instruction  is  neither, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  substitute  for  the  consti- 
tutional standard  of  calculated  falsehood  or 
reckless  disregard  of  truth  nor.  on  the  other 
hand,  an  appropriate  Instruction  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  constitutional  standard.'' 

Because  the  instructions  were  thus  errone- 
ous there  cannot  be  implied  in  the  Jury  ver- 
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diet  a  andlng  that  defendants  acted  with 
Icnowledge  that  their  defamatory  publica- 
tions were  false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  or  not  they  were.  The  exoneration  of 
defendant  Grinde.  whose  repetition  of  the 
libel  was  made  by  letter  and  distribution  of 
■'Facts  for  Action"  at  the  tlupe  pUalntlfT  was 
unquestionably  a  public  official,  argues  to  us 
the  real  possibility  that  the  Jury,  under  in- 
structions that  actual  malice  must  be  proved 
and  not  Implied,  found  no  calculated  false- 
hood or  reckless  disregard  of  truth.  In  con- 
trast, the  verdict  against  defendants  Koch 
and  Christian  Research,  rendered  tmder  the 
instruction  that  malice  could  be  implied  with 
respect  to  any  libel  subsequent  to  plaintiff's 
term  of  public  office,  suggests  that  the  Jury 
found  malice  by  Implication  and  not  by  any 
actual  malice  in  the  constitutional  sense. 
Considering  the  mass  of  evidence  surround- 
ing the  publication  of  "Pacts  for  Action." 
however,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility 
that  a  Jury  might  find  such  actual  malice, 
although  it  might  not." 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    LIMITATIONS    UPON    LIBEL 

Beginning  In  1964  with  New  York  Times 
Co  V.  Sullivan,  376  U.S.  254,  84  S.  Ct.  710, 
11  L.  ed  i2d)  686.  95  A.  L.  R.  i2d)  1412.  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  established 
a  new  law  of  libel,  with  constitutional  di- 
mension. State  laws  of  libel  that  fall  to 
provide  safegtiards  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
made  applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  are  constitutionally  de- 
ficient. We  are.  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg,  'writing  upon  a  clean  slate."  -"  An 
examination  of  those  cases,  we  think,  will 
make  the  decisive  application  of  the  new 
law  to  the  Instant  case  fully  apparent. 

First,  public  officials  and  other  public 
figures  are  subject  to  vigorous  attack.  In- 
cluding, under  certain  circumstances,  defam- 
atory and  untruthful  attack.  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan,  writing  for  the  majority  of  the 
court  in  Ne*?  York  Times,  held  that  an  action 
by  3  public  official  for  libel  must  be  con- 
sidered 'against  the  background  of  a  pro- 
fotmd  national  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  debate  on  public  issues  should  be  un- 
inhibited, robust,  and  wide-open,  and  that  it 
may  well  Include  vehement,  caustic,  and 
sometimes  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on 
governmen-  and  public  officials.""  The  First 
Amendment  Is,  he  wrote,  an  "attempt  to 
secvu-e  'the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
information  from  diverse  and  antagonistic 
sources.'  "  "  recognizing  that  "  public  men, 
are,  as  it  were,  public  property,'  and  discus- 
sion cannot  be  denied  and  the  right,  as  well 
as  the  duty,  of  criticism  must  not  be 
stifled."  "  ''-  Relevant  to  the  instant  case,  the 
court  said  that  constitutional  protection 
"does  not  turn  upon  the  truth,  popularity, 
or  social  utility  of  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which 
are  offered'  "  -' — that  "In  the  realm  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  in  that  of  political  beliefs. 
•  •  •  resorts  to  exaggeration,  to  vilifica- 
tion •  •  •,  and  even  to  false  statement"^' 
are  simply  degrees  of  abuses  which  "must  be 
protected  If  the  freedoms  of  expression  are 
to  have  the  'breathing  space'  that  they 
'need  •  •  •  to  survive.' "  »  Mr.  Justice 
Black.  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  E)ouglas,  dis- 
agreed only  on  the  ground  that  the  constitu- 
tional protection  is  even  more  unlimited  and 
grants  the  citizen  an  "unconditional  right  to 
say  what  one  pleases  about  public  affairs."  *• 
Mr  Justice  Goldberg,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  disagreed  for  like  reason: 

The  right  should  not  depend  upon 

a  probing  by  the  Jury  of  the  motivation  of 
the  citizen  or  press.   •    •    • 

'•  •  •  If  individual  citizens  may  be  held 
liable  in  damages  for  strong  words,  which  a 
Jury  finds  false  and  maliciously  motivated, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  public  debate 
and  advocacy  will  be  constrained."  *^ 


footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The    New    York    Times    rule    emerging    from 
this  constitutional  background  is: 

"The  constitutional  guarantees  *  *  *  ( pro- 
hibit] a  public  official  from  recovering  dam- 
ages for  a  defamatory  falsehood  relating  to 
his  official  conduct  unless  he  proves  that  the 
statement  was  made  with  'actual  malice' — 
that  is,  with  knowledge  that  It  was  false 
or  with  reckless  disregard  of  whether  It  was 
false  or  not."  ■" 

Second,  the  privilege  of  defamatory  at- 
tack Is  applicable  to  public  figures  even 
though  such  figures  are  not  public  officials. 
■The  plaintiff  in  New  York  Times  was  an 
elected  city  commissioner  of  Montgomery. 
Alabama,  with  supervision  over  police,  un- 
questionably a  public  official;  but  the  court 
expressly  reserved  Judgment  both  as  to  the 
ultimate  scope  of  the  term  "public  official" 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  "official  conduct" 
concent. "•  The  New  York  Times  concept  of 
"public  official"  was  broadened  in  Rosen- 
blatt V.  Baer,  338  US  75.  86  S  Ct  669.  15  L. 
ed.  {2d)  597,  to  Include  a  former  and  non- 
elected  public  official,  a  man  who  had  been 
a  supervisor  of  a  county  recreation  area 
whoee  conduct  while  In  that  position  was 
criticized  by  a  newspaper  in  defamatory 
terms.  The  court  made  clear  that  a  person's 
status  as  a  public  official  Is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  state  law: 

"*  •  *  fWle  reject  at  the  outset  •  •  •  that 
it  should  be  answered  by  reference  to  state- 
law  standards.  States  have  developed  defini- 
tions of  'public  official'  for  local  administra- 
tive purposes,  not  the  purposes  of  national 
constitutional  protection.  If  existing  state- 
law  standards  reflect  the  purposes  of  New 
York  Times,  this  Is  at  best  accidental." '» 
Rather,  it  Is  for  constitutional  purposes  to 
be  determined  by  whether  the  person,  in 
the  Rosenblatt  case  a  govermnent  employee, 
has.  or  appears  "to  the  public  to  have,  sub- 
stantial responsibility  for  or  control  over 
the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs."  ♦' 
Rosenblatt  additionally  stated  the  role  of 
the  trial  Judge  in  the  determination  of  priv- 
ileged status: 

"•  •  •  [A]  Is  the  case  with  questions  of 
privilege  generally.  It  is  for  the  trial  Judge 
in  the  first  Instance  to  determine  whether 
the  proofs  show  respondent  | plaintiff]  to  be 
a  'public  official.'  "  ^ 

Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill,  385  U.S.  374,  87  S.  Ct. 
534.  17  L.  ed.  (2d)  456,  extended  the  New 
York  Times  principle  to  nongovernmental 
Issues  and  nongovernmental  persons.  In 
Rosenblatt  the  Supreme  Court  had  said: 

"•  •  •  There  is,  first,  a  strong  interest  in 
debate  on  public  Issues,  and.  second,  a  strong 
Interest  in  debate  about  those  persons  who 
are  In  a  position  significantly  to  Infiuence 
the  resolution  of  those  issues."  •' 

Now,  in  Time,  Inc..  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  "guarantees  for  speech  and 
press  are  not  the  preserve  of  political  expres- 
sion or  comment  upon  public  affairs."  "  The 
case  was  a  statutory  action  for  Invasion  of 
the  right  of  privacy  arising  out  of  a  Life 
magazine  article  which  falsely  reported  tbat 
a  new  play  portrayed  an  experience  suffered 
by  plaintiff  and  his  family  at  the  hands  of 
escaped  convicts,  whereas  the  play  was  In 
fact  a  fictionalized  and  exaggerated  dramati- 
zation of  the  events  grossly  embellishing  the 
hazard  and  harassment  suffered  by  plaintiff 
at  the  hands  of  the  convicts.  The  court,  how- 
ever, likened  the  interest  protected  in  privacy 
cases  to  those  protected  In  libel  cases. 

The  defamatory  publication  in  the  instant 
case  occurred  almost  20  years  after  "An 
American  Dilemma"  was  first  published,  but, 
as  the  court  observed  on  comparable  facts  in 
Time,  Inc.: 

"•  •  'No  suggestion  can  be  found  In  the 
Constitution  that  the  freedom  there  guar- 
anteed for  speech  and  the  press  bears  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  timeliness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  ideas  seeking  expression." "' 

Although  Time.  Inc.,  Involved  a  nonde- 
famatory  Invasion  of  privacy  as  to  an  ordl- 
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nary  private  citizen  catapulted  Into  the  news 
by  events  over  which  he  had  no  control,  the 
application  of  the  New  York  Times  rule  to 
defamation  of  nonofficiar'-public  figures  was 
squarely  reached  In  Curtis  Pub  Co.  v.  Butts 
ind  Associated  Press  v.  'Walker.  388  U.S.  130. 
87  S  Ct.  1975.  18  L.  ed.  (2d)  1094.  Wallace 
Butts  was  the  athletic  director  of  the  state- 
supported  University  of  Georgia  and  a  re- 
spected figure  in  his  coaching  profession 
Even  though  Butts  had  an  overall  responsi- 
bility for  the  school's  athletic  program,  he 
was  actually  employed  by  the  Georgia 
Atiiletic  Association,  a  private  organization 
and  not  a  state  agency.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  as 
the  court  stated,  was  a  private  citizen  at 
the  time  of  the  libel,  although  he  had  previ- 
ously pursued  a  long  and  honorable  career 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Seven  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  agreed  that 
both-  Butts  and  Walker  were  public  figures 
for  First  Amendment  purposes.'" 

The  rationale  of  the  Butts  and  Walker 
cases  is  of  instant  application  to  plaintiff 
Rose: 

"*  *  ■  IBJoth  Butts  and  Walker  com- 
manded a  substantial  amount  of  independ- 
ent public  interest  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lications: both,  in  our  opinion,  would  have 
been  labeled  'public  figures'  under  ordinary 
tort  rules.  •  •  •  Butts  may  have  attained 
that  status  by  position  alone  and  Walker  by 
his  purposeful  activity  amounting  to  a 
thrusting  of  his  personality  into  the  'vortex' 
of  an  important  public  controversy,  but  both 
commanded  sufficient  continuing  public  in- 
terest and  liad  sufficient  access  to  the  means 
of  counterargument  to  be  able  'to  expose 
through  discussion  the  falsehood  and  fal- 
lacies' of  the  defamatory  statements."  '■ 
Butts'  "position  alone"  was  either  a.s  a  uni- 
versity athletic  director  or  as  a  "well-ltnown 
and  respected  figure  in  coaching  ranks."  Rose 
IS  both  .I  university  prolessor  and  a  well- 
known  and  respected  figure  in  a  field  uniquely 
pertinent  to  public  affairs.  To  deny  applica- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  principle  to  Dr. 
Rose  would  indeed  be  a  discredit  to  his  sta- 
ture. His  access  to  means  of  public  dafense. 
moreover,  was  disclosed  both  by  Ixis  publicly 
reported  defense  in  the  legislature  following 
the  release  of  the  first  issue  of  "Facts  for 
Action"  and  by  his  "many"  statements  to 
the  newspapers  who  called  him  "from  time  to 
time.  "  particularly  after  defendant  Grinde's 
episode  with  the  Anoka  County  Library 
Board. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit reached  the  same  result  in  Pauling  v. 
Globe-Dispatch  Pub.  Co  362  F.  i2di  188, •■ 
even  prior  to  the  Butts  and  Walker  decisions. 
Defendant  newspaper  publisher,  reacting  to 
Dr.  Pauling's  objection  to  nuclear  testing, 
wrote  an  editorial  entitled  "Glorification  of 
Deceit"  in  somewhat  inaccurate  and  allegedly 
del  amatory  terms. '^  The  court  considered 
Pauling  to  be  a  public  figure  because  he  was 
a  scholar  and  scientist  of  International  prom- 
inence who  had  written  and  spoken  exten- 
sively and  had  undertaken  to  provide  leader- 
ship among  academic  and  scientific  people  on 
that  controversial  subject.  It  concluded,  in 
the  words  of  Judge  Blackmun  (362  P.  |2d| 
196)  : 

"•  *  *  |A1  rational  distinction  cannot  be 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  criticism  of 
private  citizens  who  seek  to  lead  in  the  de- 
termination of  national  policy  will  be  less 
Important  to  the  public  interest  than  will 
criticism  of  government  officials.  A  lobbyist, 
a  person  dominant  m  a  political  part>.  the 
head  of  any  pressure  group,  or  any  significant 
leader  may  possess  a  capacity  for  Influencing 
public  policy  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of 
a  comparatively  minor  public  official  who  Is 
cleaily  subject  to  New  York  Times." 

Clark  v.  McBalne,  299  Mo.  77.  252  S.  W.  428, 
decided  in  1923.  although  not  squarely  in 
point,  applied  the  concept  of  qualified  privi- 
lege to  adverse  comment  up>on  the  fitness  of 
a  state-suppwrted  university  faculty  member. 
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The  court  there  said   (299  Mo.  93.  252  S.  W. 
432)  : 

"The  School  of  Law  Is  a  department  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  which  is  an  Institution 
established  bv  law  and  governed  In  accord- 
ance with  legislative  enactments,  and  sup- 
ported bv  taxation.  •  •  •  That  institution 
and  its  various  departments  therefore  become 
the  proper  and  legitimate  subjects  of  com- 
ment through  the  public  press  of  the  State. 

"The  appellant  having  sought  to  be  rein- 
stated as  a  teacher  in  the  law  faculty  in  the 
University,  a  public  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility and  obvious  interest  to  citizens  gen- 
erally of  the  State,  his  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions for  that  position  were  subjects  for  pub- 
lic comment,  and  the  comments  as  such  were 
privileged."  ^' 

We  hold  that  plaintiff  Is  a  public  figure  for 
the  constitutional  purposes  of  this  case.  We 
need  not  determine  whether  he  is  a  public 
figure  solely  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  a 
unlversltv  professor,  because  his  university 
position  is  but  one  of  many  facets  in  his 
figure.  We  of  course  do  not  reach  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  person  holding  high  posi- 
tion with  the  state-supported  university  is 
a  public  official. 

Third,  the  meaning  of  "actual  malice" 
stated  in  New  York  Times,  although  not 
fully  articulated  In  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  been 
given  definition  at  least  in  terms  of  what  it 
is  not.  It  is.  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  obterveo, 
concurring  in  New  York  Times,  seemingly 
"an  elusive,  abstract  concept,  hard  to  prove 
and  hard  to  disprove"  '  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
a  member  of  the  majority  In  New  York  Times, 
spoke  critically  of  the  malice  standard  in  his 
concurring  opinion  in  Rosenblatt  v.  Baer, 
supra: 

"We  use  misleading  euphemisms  when  we 
speak  of  the  New  York  Times  rule  as  Involv- 
ing uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide-open'  de- 
bate, or  'vehement,  caustic,  and  sometimes 
unpleasantly  sharp'  criticism.  What  the  New 
■Vtork  Times  rule  ultimately  protects  is  de- 
f&iatory  falsehood.  No  matter  how  gross  the 
unfejth.  the  New  York  Times  rule  deprives 
a  def\med  public  official  of  any  hope  for  legal 
redreS  without  proof  that  the  lie  w'as  a 
knowing  one.  or  uttered  in  reckless  disregard 
of  the  truth."  ■"- 

Malice^,  we  know.  Is  not  to  be  presumed.  It 
must  ba  proved  bv  plaintiff,  and  with  con- 
vincing fclaritv ''  A  reviewing  court  must  be 
able  tofeeternilne.  both  from  the  Instruc- 
tions ar^^  the  evidence,  that  the  jury  found 
that  defehdant  acted  with  actual  malice.  In 
New  York  Times,  the  state  judgment  was 
reversed  and  remanded  because  the  trial 
court  had  not  Instructed  the  jury  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  general  and  punitive 
damages,  so  that  the  general  verdict  made 
it  Impossible  to  determine  whether  it  was 
wholly  an  award  of  one  or  the  other.  In 
Rosenblatt  v.  Baer.  supra,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  state  judgment  was  reversed  and  re- 
manded even  though  the  trial  court  did  give 
separate  Instructions  as  to  compensatory 
damages  and  punitive  damages,  for  the  trial 
court's  instructions  were  erroneous  both  as 
to  the  privilege  status  of  plaintiff  and  as  to 
the  definition  of  actual  malice. 

Malice  Is  more  than  negligence  and  is 
probably  even  more  than  "highly  unreason- 
able conduct"  In  Garrison  v.  Louisiana.  379 
U.S.  64.  85  S.  Ct,  209,  13  L.  ed.  (2d)  125,  a 
state  criminal  libel  statute  which  defined 
"actual  malice"  to  Include  a  false  statement 
not  made  "with  reasonable  belief  of  Its 
truth"  was  held  consututlonally  deficient,  A 
"calculated  falsehood."  the  court  held,  means 
"false  statements  made  with  the  high  degree 
of  awareness  of  their  probable  falsity  ":  ■•  and 
the  '  reck!ess-dlsregard-of-truth  standard" 
was  held  to  require  subst,antlally  more  than 
the  absence  of  reasonable  belief  of  truth.  In 
Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill,  supra,  an  instruction  that 
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punitive  damages  were  justified  or.  the  basis 
of  a  "failure  to  make  a  reasonable  investi- 
gation" was  held  constitutionally  erroneous, 
being  tantamount  to  "an  instruction  that 
proof  of  negligent  misstatement  is  enough."  •• 
In  Rosenblatt  v.  Baer,  383  U.S.  75,  84.  86  S.  Ct. 
669,  675,  15  L.  ed.  (2d)  597,  604,  the  court 
reiterated  what  It  said  In  Garrison  v  Louisi- 
ana, 379  U.S.  64,  79,  85  S.  Ct.  209,  218,  13  L. 
ed.  (2d)  125.  135; 

...    •    •   xhe   test    which   •^•e   laid   down    in 
New   York   Times    is    not   keyed   to   ordinary 
care;    defeasance  of  the   privilege  is  condi- 
tioned, not  on  mere  negligence,  but  on  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  truth." 
Curtis  Pub.  Co.  v.  Butts  and  .Associated  Press 
v.    Walker,    supra,    discussed    later    in    this 
opinion,  introduced  the  concept  that  malice 
could  be  established  by  proof  of  'highly  un- 
reasonable conduct  constituting  an  extreme 
departure  from  the  standards  of  investiga- 
tion and  reporting  ordinarily  adhered  to  by 
responsible  publishers."  ■•"  -  his  concept,  how- 
ever, was  considered  applicable  only  to  pub- 
lic figures,  constituting  a  less  strict  standard 
than    that    required    in    the    case   of    public 
officials.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
Justices  advocating  that  .-standard,  as  well  as 
the   Justices   who   announced    adherence   to 
New  York  'nmes  for  both  public  figures  and 
public   officials,   would   agree   that   malice   Is 
not   less   than   such     highly    unreasonable" 
conduct. 

Malice  is  not  proved  merely  by  the  exist- 
ence of  111  will  or  intent  to  cause  harm.  What 
must  be  proved  is  an  intent  to  cause  harm 
through  falsehood.  In  Rosenblatt  v.  Baer, 
supra,  an  Instruction  defining  malice  to  in- 
clude "ill  win,  evil  motive,  |or|  Intention  to 
injure"  was  held  constitutionally  insuffi- 
cient.'" In  Garrison  the  court  said: 

"•  •  •  ]E]ven  where  the  utterance  Is 
false,  the  great  principles  uf  the  Constitu- 
tion which  secure  freedom  of  expression  in 
this  area  preclude  attaching  adverse  conse- 
quences to  any  except  the  knowing  or  reck- 
less falsehood.  Debate  on  public  issues  will 
not  be  uninhibited  if  the  speaker  must  run 
the  risk  that  it  will  be  proved  in  court  that 
he  spoke  out  of  hatred;  even  if  he  did  speak 
out  of  hatred,  utterances  honestly  believed 
contribute  to  the  free  Interchange  of  Ideas 
and  the  ascertainment  of  truth."  '" 

Whether  a  failure  to  make  a  retraction  of 
a  libelous  statement  is  evidence  of  malice  Is 
as  yet  tincertam.  Although  the  making  of  a 
demand  for  retraction  is  prerequisite  to  an 
award  of  punitive  damages  against  a  news- 
paper under  Minnesota  statute.'-  this  state 
law  is  not  determinative.  New  York  Times  ex- 
pressly reserved  the  question  of  "]wlhether 
or  not  a  failure  to  retract  may  ever  consti- 
tute such  evidence."  ""  Similarly,  the  repeti- 
tion  of   the   defamatory   statement   after   a 
denial  of  the  charge  has  been  communicated 
to  the  defamer  Is  not  a  determinative  fact. 
One  of  the  circumstances  in  the  Butts  case, 
noted  only  in  the  concurring  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  was  that  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post    editors    had    made    no    additional    in- 
quiries to  determine  the  truth  of  its  forth- 
coming article,  even  after  Butts  had  notified 
the   editors   that  the   account   about   to   be 
published  was  untrue."   It  would  otherwise 
have  been  our  opinion,  as  It  was  that  of  the 
trial  court,  that  such  circumstance  would  be 
of  real  relevance  on  the  Issue. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  defamatory  statement  cannot 
Itself.  In  our  opinion,  establish  actual  malice. 
Defendant  is  entitled  in  his  own  defense  to 
use  more  than  one  arrow  in  his  bow.'-  In 
Hammersten  v.  Relllng,  262  Minn.  200.  115 
N  W.  (2d)  259.  certiorari  denied.  371  U.  S. 
862.  83  S.  Ct.  120.  9  L.  ed.  (2d)  100.  we  held. 
inter  alia,  that  defendant's  failure  to  submit 
evidence  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  libelous 
charges  was  Itself  an  element  to  be  considered 
In  finding  the  existence  of  malice  for  pur- 
poses of  punitive  damages. 

The   Butts   and   Walker   cases   Introduced 
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seemingly  a  more  pragmatic  standard  of 
malice,  but  applicable  only  to  libels  of  "pub- 
lic figures."  This  new  standard  is  evidenced 
both  bv  the  opinions  announcing  the  rule  and 
by  the  different  disposition  of  the  two  cases  to 
which  It  was  applied.  The  main  opinion,  sub- 
scribed by  only  lour  between  civil  libel  ac- 
tions and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press,'  " 
justices,  stated,  "It  is  the  conduct  element 
•  •  •  on  which  we  must  principally  locus 
If  we  are  successfuUv  to  resolve  the  an- 
tithesis and  held  (388  U.S.  155,  87  S.  Ct  1991, 
18  L.  Ed.  I '2d  I   nil)  ; 

|A|     pujjltc  figure'  who  is  not  a 

public  official  may  •  •  •  recover  damages 
for  a  defamatory  falsehood  whose  substance 
makes  substantial  danger  to  reputation  ap- 
parent, on  a  .showing  ol  highly  unreasonable 
conduct  constituting  an  extreme  departure 
from  the  standards  of  investigation  and  re- 
porting ordinarily  adhered  to  by  responsible 
publishers    •    •    • 

"Nothing  in  ihls  opinion  |  however  |  is 
meant  to  affect  the  holdings  m  New  York 
Times  and  Its  progeny,  including  our  recent 
decision  In  Time,  Inc    v.  Hill." 

Whatever  this  new  standard  of  malice  Is. 
It  is  notably  a  less  strict  standard  than  that 
of  New  York  Times,  as  the  opinions  of  the 
five  other  Justices  make  more  obvious.  The 
majority  decision  was  achieved  by  the  fon- 
currence  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  re- 
sult. But  his  concurring  opinion  joined  on 
that  i)olnt  by  Justices  Brennan  and  White, 
called  it  a  "departure"  and  as.serted  their  ad- 
herence to  the  New  York  Times  rule  lor  both 
public  and  officials  and  public  figures."  New- 
York  Times,  with  Its  emphasis  en  moral 
culpability,  has  stated  : 

"The  state  rule  of  law  is  not  s;ued  by  its 
allowance  of  the  delense  of  truth.  A  defense 
for  erroneous  statements  honestly  made  is  no 
less  essential  here  than  was  the  requirements 
of  proof  of  guiltv  knowldege  which,  in  Smith 
V.  California.  361  US    147   |80  .S.  Ct    215.  4  L 
ed     1 2d)    205 1 .    we   held    Indispensable   to   a 
valid  conviction  of  a  bookseller  for  possessing 
ob.scene  writings  for  sale."  "■ 
Mr.    Justice    Black,    joined    by    Mr     Justice 
Douglas,   dissenting  In   the   Butt^  case,    as- 
serted    their     own     conviction     that     First 
Amendment  rights  are  absolute  and  that  'the 
Court  is  getting  itself  In  the  same  quagmire 
In  the  field  of  libel  in  which  it  Is  now  help- 
lessly struggling  in  the  field  of  obscenity"  " 
The  practical  effect  of  such  public-figure 
standard  of  malice  Is  Illustrated  by  the  dif- 
ferent facts  and  different  results  In  the  two 
cuses.  In  Walker,  the  Associated  Press  pub- 
lished  a  dispatch  which,  although   in   part 
luitrue.  'was  based  on  information  received 
from  a  correspondent  present  at  the  scene 
who  "gave  every  indication  of  being  tru&t- 
worthv  and  competent."  and  notlilng  on  Its 
face  gave  the  "slightest  hint  of  a  severe  de- 
parture   from    accepted     publishing    stand- 
ards." '■  Because  It  was.  :is  the  court  termed 
It.  "hot  news."  immediate  dissemination  was 
necessary,  so  less  opportunity  was  ;i.9orded 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  ■  The 
judgment    for  Walker   was   reversed   on    the 
ground    that   no    .-witual    malice   was   estab- 
lished. In  Butts,  in  contrast,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  published  a  story  which  was 
wholly  false  and  which  was  based  on  the  af- 
fidavit of  a  strajiger.  one  Burnett,  who  In- 
advertently overheard  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion between  Butts  and  the  coach  of  the  rival 
Alab.^ma    football    team.   Because    it    was    a 
magazine   article   having  no  daily  deadline, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  to  check   the 
accuracy  of  Burnett's  questionable  affidavit, 
the  substance  of  which  was  that  Butts  had 
"fixed"    the   frothcoming    football    game    by 
disclosing  his  team's  game  plans  to  this  rival; 
but  the  Post  did  not  do  so.  The  Post,  more- 
over, published  the  article  for  no  significant 
public  purpose;  rather.  Its  purpose  was  com- 
mercial:  To   increase   circulation  by   a   new 
editorial  policy  of  expose  and  thereby  bolster 
declining    advertising    revenues.    The    judg- 
ment for  Butts  was  affirmed  on  the  basis  of 
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the  new  standard  of  maltce  applicable  to 
public  figures  *" 

Attempting  to  apply  two  different  rules  to 
this  case,  framing  one  set  of  Instructions  for 
so  much  of  the  libel  as  occurred  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1964.  and  another  set  for  the  libel 
occurring  thereafter,  would  tax  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  trial  court  and  hopelessly  confuse  the 
Jury.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  only  the  New 
York  Times  rule  Is  applicable  to  a  libel  of  a 
person  who  Is  for  part  of  the  time  a  public 
official  and  for  another  part  of  the  time  a 
pibllc  figure  without  being  a  public  offlclal.  ' 

Fourth,  the  standards  of  malice  an- 
nounced In  these  cases,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  both  public  officials  and  public  flg- 
'u-M  axe  retroactively  applicable.  t5  cases 
pending  before  the  announcement  of  such 
decisions/^  In  Rosenblatt  v.  Baer,  supra, 
-he  decision  of  the  state  court  was  reversed 
because  the  trial  court's  Jury  Instructions 
were  constitutionally  deficient;  but.  because 
the  trial  occurred  before  New  York  Times 
was  decided,  the  matter  was  remanded 
rather  than  to  foreclose  retrial  under  prof>er 
instructions,  particularly  where  the  record 
suggested  that  the  plaintiff  might  be  able  to 
present  a  Jury  question  of  malice  as  defined 
in  New  York  Times. '^ 

Curtis  Pub.  Co.  V.  Butts,  supra,  held  that 
such  retroactive  application  cannot  be 
avoided  oh  grounds  of  waiver.  The  lead 
counsel  fSf  Curtis  Publishing  had  conferred 
periodically  with  counsel  for  New  York 
Times  and.  indeed,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Curtis  was  involved  as  counsel  in  the  actual 
trial  of  New  York  Times,  so  that  counsel  for 
Curtis  were  fully  aware  of  the  progress  of 
the  earlier  case.  It  was  only  after  the  New 
York  Times  decision  was  announced,  how- 
ever, that  Curtis  sought  to  raise  the  consti- 
tutional Issue,  which  it  did  by  motion  for 
a  new  trial.  The  Court  of  Apf>eals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  held  that  Curtis  had  waived 
its  right  to  raise  the  constitutional  issue.'' 
but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
otherwise; 

■••  •  'As  our  dispositions  of  Rosenblatt 
V.  Baer  •  •  •  and  other  cases  involving 
constitutional  questions,  indicate,  the  mere 
failure  to  interpose  such  a  defense  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  a  decision  which 
might  suppwrt  it  cannot  prevent  a  litigant 
from  later  in  .-oking  such  a  ground." "' 

We  decide,  therefore,  that  the  judgment 
must  be  reve.-sed  but  we  remand  for  a  new 
trial  consistent  with  this  opinion. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  'An  AmertJin  Dilemma  '  was  copyrighted 
in  1944  and  1962  by  Harper  &  Row.  Publish- 
ers, Inc.;  the  book  in  evidence  is  First  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pc-perback  Edition,  1964.  2  volumes. 

-This  book  was  copyrighted  in  1944  and 
1943  by  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers.  Inc.:  the 
copy  examined  by  the  courtjs  is  First  Harper 
Torchbooks  Edition,  1964. 

'  During  the  forepart  of  the  period  In  issue 
it  was  an  unincorporated  association,  but  it 
was  thereafter  a  corponition.  The  attorney 
who  assisted  In  the  Incorporation  was  orig- 
inally a  defendant  iia  this  action  but  was  dis- 
missed by  plaintiff  at  the  opening  of  trial. 

'  Several  of  these  directors  were  initially 
Joined  as  defendants.  Plaintiff  dismissed  as  to 
them  when  they  sent  him  letters  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terials In  issue  and  dlsavoTinng  any  knowl- 
edge as  to  plaintiff's  views  or  associations. 
Miss  K(?chs  own  pastor  was  called  by  her  as  a 
character  witness  but  was  not  a  defendant; 
he  was  never  himself  either  a  member  of 
Christian  Research,  Inc..  or  a  subscriber  to  its 
publications. 

One  tract  is  entitled  "Wanted!  Earl  War- 
ren for  Impeachment,"  the  text  of  which  in- 
cludes such  other  members  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  Justices  Brennan, 
Black.  Douglas,  and  Harlan.  It  is  a  bit  ironical 
that  these  men  are  authors  of  opinions  that 
Influence  us  to  reverse  the  Judgment  against 
thefe  defendants. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R F.MARKS 

"Its  status  as  a  newspaper  '  Is  determined 
by  Minn.  St.  331.01  and  ?548  06  provides  that 
punitive  damages  for  a  libel  by  a  newspaper 
may  not  be  had  in  the  absence  of  an  un- 
fulfilled demand  for  n  p.iblishecl  retrr.ction. 
Soderberg  v.  H.ilver,  276  Minn.  315.  150  N.  W. 
(2dl  27.  This  point  w.is  not  made  hy  any  of 
the  litigants  and  is  not  ittelf  a  bafls  for  the 
present  decision. 

■  No  issue  exists,  accordingly,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  employer  or  cor- 
poration may  be  answer  ible  for  the  libel  of 
an  employee  or  agent.  See.  Friedell  v.  Bl'ikely 
Printing  Co..  163  Minn.. 226.  232,  203  N.  W. 
974.  976. 

-"An  Amerlcin  Dilemma,"  p.  Ivil.  In  his 
preface  to  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  Edi- 
tion of  the  book  Myrdal  spoke  even  more 
generously  i  p.  xxlvi  : I  am  particular- 
ly gratified  that  my  friend  and  former  col- 
laborator, Arnold  Rose,  hus  contributed  to 
the  present  volume  a  lucid  though  com- 
pressed review  of  changes  in  the  status  of 
the  Negro  in  American  society  m  the  past 
twenty  years.  •  •  •  When  he  worked  as  one 
of  my  two  assistants  in  preparing  the  book, 
he  was  a  young  graduate,  though  of  unusual- 
ly great  brilliance  and  youthful  learnedne^s. 
In  the  original  preface  I  have  accounted  for 
his  Important  contribution  to  the  study. 
Since  then  he  has  maintained  his  interest  in 
the  field  of  race  relations  and  is  now  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  at  a  distinguished  uni- 
versity. In  an  old  and  cherished  tradition,  he 
has  also  taken  his  part  in  popular  education 
and  practical  action:  he  has  thus,  as  a  citi- 
zen, helped  to  shape  the  events  he  is  de- 
scribing." 

Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka. 
347  U.S.  483.  494,  74  S.  Ct.  686,  692,  98  L.  ed. 
873.881.  38  A.  L.  R.  (2d)  1180,  1187. 

'  Most  of  this  material  was  a  verbatim 
repetition  of  a  "Special  Release"  issued  a 
short  time  before  in  the  election  campaign 
Dr.  Rose  testified,  and  Miss  Koch  confirmed, 
that  such  material  had  been  circulated  by 
the  incumbent  and  his  campaign  manager. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  action  for  libel 
was  considered  at  that   time. 

"Asked  by  his  counsel  as  to  whether  he 
had^experienced  any  change  in  attitvide 
toward  him  as  result  of  these  libels.  Rose 
answered:  "Well,  I  can't  say  so  amoiig  any 
of  my  associates  at  the  University,"  but  that 
otherwise  "I  have  felt  a  little  bit  of  suspicion 
that  I  might  be  a  subversive  character." 
Following  daily  newspaper  accounts  of  de- 
fendant Grlnde's  letter  to  the  Anoka  County 
Library  Board,  Dr.  Rose  and  his  family  were 
subjected  to  nasty  telephone  calls  and  other 
crude  harassment.  With  great  candor,  how- 
ever. Rose  himself  stated  in  court:  "I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  I  have  no  evidence 
that  this  was  done  by  Miss  Koch  or  any  of 
her  direct  associates." 

'-'  The  question  always  is  how  would  ordi- 
nary men  naturally  understand  the  lan- 
guage. Jones  V.  Monico.  276  Minn.  371,  150 
N  W.  (2d I  213.  See.  also.  Afro-American  Pub. 
Co.  V.  Jaffe.  125  App.  D.C.  — ,  366  P.  (2d)  649; 
The  trial  court  Instructed  the  Jury  as  fol- 
lows: "Your  first  duty  will  be  to  construe 
TFacts  for  Action"!  •  •  •  |and|  you  should 
look  at  them  as  an  ordinary  reader  would 
and  construe  their  message  as  a  whole  by 
looking  at  it  as  a  whole  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  applies  to  plaintiff.  If  you  find  from  such 
construction  of  ["Facts  for  Action'* I  that 
those  exhibits  did  call  Mr.  Ross  a  collabora- 
tor or  a  sympathizer  with  Communists,  then 
I  instruct  you  that  those  exhibits  are  what 
we  call  libelous  per  se  *   *   *." 

■3  Webster's  Third  New  International  Dic- 
tionary (1961)  p.  443. 

"Grant  v.  Reader's  Digest  Assn.  (2)  Cir.) 
151  F.  (2d)  733,  certiorari  denied,  326  U.S. 
797.  66  S.  Ct.  492,  90  L,  ed.  485;  Utah  State 
Farm  Bureau  Fed.  v.  National  Farmers  Union 
Serv.  Corp.  (10  Cir.)  198  F.  (2d)  20.  33 
A.  L.  R.  (2d)  1186:  Pauling  v.  News  Syndicate 
Co.  (2  Cir.)  335  P.  (2d)  659;  Spanel  v.  Pegler 
(7  Cir.)  160  P.  (2d)  619;  MacLeod  v.  Tribune 
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Pub.  Co.  52  Cal.  (2d)  536.  343  P.  (2d)  36: 
but  cf.  Clark  v.  Allen,  415  Pa.  484.  204  A 
(2d  I  42.  In  Friedell  v.  Blakely  Printing  Co. 
163  Minn  226.  228.  203  NW.  974.  this  court, 
without  discussion,  held  libelous  an  election- 
campaign  charge  in  1925  that  a  candidate's 
claim  of  "'  'Americanism'  was  of  such  a 
doubtful  character  that  during  the  war  it 
was  necessary  for  government  agents  to 
watch  him"  and  that  he  had  made  "utter- 
ances of  sympathy  for  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States." 

■•■In  March  1963.  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Minnesota  House  of  Representatives  received 
an  envelope  containing  a  communication 
from  a  stranger  to  this  action  which  can 
best  be  described  as  a  mi^t  venomous  dia- 
tribe against  Jews  and  Negroes,  in  which 
Rose,  linked  by  that  stranger  to  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was 
called  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in 
America."  Dr  Rose  is  a  Jew.  Counsel  for 
plaintiff  conceded  on  oral  argument,  how- 
ever, that  defendants  were  not  responsible 
for  that  communiciition 

Therefore,  on  March  20.  1963.  Rose  made  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  denying  all  such 
charges.  He  added:  "I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
a  Conservative,  bvit  I  have  respect  for  a  true 
Conservative — one  who  wants  fj  conserve 
and  maintain  what  he  considers  good  and 
valuable  about  the  existing  society.  I  am, 
rather,  a  Liberal,  who  believes  that  social 
forces  are  constantly  modifying  the  condi- 
tions of  our  existence,  and  that  government 
must  regularly  m:ike  adjustments  to  these 
social  changes  so  that  the  basic  values  can 
be  conserved."  In  the  course  of  the  speech, 
he  warned  "against  these  subversives  "  who. 
"dedicated  and  fanatic, '"  are  themselves 
"dangerous  revolutionaries"  who  "parade 
falsely  under  the  name  of  'Conservatives.'  " 
His  speech  was  reported  extensively  in  the 
public  media  of  press  and  television. 

"  Including  the  Minnesota  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, a  Minnesota  Congressman,  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  an  outstanding 
University  of  Minnesota  history  professor  who 
had  served  in  a  very  high  VVorld  War  II 
position  in  the  American  Intelligence  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  Execu- 
tne  Officer  of  the  Strategic  Intelligej^ce  De- 
tachment at  Fort  Snelling.  Rose  Is  an  hon- 
orably discharged  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
with  the  Bronze  Star  decoration.  He  had  nec- 
essarily been  cleared  by  FBI  investigation  in 
connection  with  his  lecture  trips  to  foreign 
countries  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department. 

•  Another  Conservative  legislator,  called  by 
dtefendants,  testified:  "Now,  I"m  not  saying 
that  Mr.  Rose  Is  a  Communist  •  *  *.  His 
philosophies  :n  these  areas  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  the  country  as  a  free 
nation  |  in  welfare  legislation  and,  more  espe- 
cially, in  regard  to  a  World  Court]  closely 
parallel  many  times  the  programs  that  will 
bring  vis  to,  in  my  opinion,  eventvially  a  Com- 
munist state.  Now,  this  does  not  make  him 
a  Communist." 

-Defendants  pointed  particularly  to  Myr- 
dal's  first  chapter  commentary  that  Amer- 
ican conservatism  had  lieen  "perverted  into 
a  nearly  fetishlstic  cult  of  the  Constitution"; 
that  the  ""Constitution  is  in  many  respects 
impractical  and  ill-suited  for  modern  condi- 
tions"": that  "modern  historical  studies  of 
how  the  Constitution  came  to  be  as  it  is 
reveal  that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  nearly  a  plot  against  the  common  p>eo- 
ple";  and  that  ""the  Fourteenth  .Amendment 
Inserted  after  the  Civil  War  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  the  poor  freedmen  has.  for  in- 
stance, been  used  more  to  protect  business 
corporations  against  public  control  "  How- 
ever. Myrdal  in  other  places  spoke  well  of 
American  institutions  and.  in  the  foregoing 
context,  commented  that  the  ideological 
forces  of  the  Christian  religion  and  English 
law  "'explain  why  .America  through  all  Its 
adventures  has  so  doggedly  stuck  to  its  high 
Ideals  [and]  why  it  has  been  so  conservative 
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In  keeping  to  liberalism  as  a  national  creed 
even  if  not  as  its  actual  way  of  lUe." 

1"  William  C.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Director. 
FBI,  in  a  speech  at  Highland  Park  Methodist 
Church,  Dallas,  Texas,  as  reported  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  November  13,  1961,  quotes 
J  Edgar  Hoover  ;»s  follows:  ""•  *  *  |Tlhe 
"party  line'  will  frequently  coincide  with  the 
views  of   many   noncommunlsts  on  specific 

issues. 

•We  must  not.  therefore,  indiscriminately 
label  as  Communists  those  whose  opinions 
on  a  particular  question  may.  on  occasion, 
parallel  the  official  party  position.  We  must 
also  guard  against  the  tendency  to  char- 
acterize as  Communists  those  who  merely 
disagree  with  us  or  who  advocate  unorthodox 
or  unpopular  beliefs. 

•"When  anyone  is  erroneously  branded  a 
Communist,  'it  not  only  constitutes  an  in- 
justice to  the  individual,  but  also  helps  com- 
munism by  diffusing  the  strength  of  anti- 
communist  forces." 

•  The  court  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  find- 
ing of  a  legislative  committee  would  be  ad- 
missible for  such  general  evidentiary  pur- 
poses, .•subject  to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  lury  as  to  Its  credence  and  weight. 
.Stasiukevich  v.  NlcoUs  (1  Cir.)  168  F.  (2d) 
474  and  Pauling  v.  News  Syndicate  Co..  (2 
Cir)  335  P.  <2d)  659.  would  support  that 
view.  Defendants'  post-trial  motion,  however, 
did  not  specify  the  particular  books  and  gov- 
ernment documents  which  it  argues  were 
erroneously  excluded. 

-'  Such  evidence  is  important  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  defamatory  statements 
vvere  made  with  malice,  which  issue  is  con- 
sidered later  herein. 

-The  trail  court's  memorandum  accom- 
panying its  order  denvlng  defendants'  post- 
trial  motion  said:  "It  is  the  feeling  of  ihe 
Court  that,  except  for  the  conduct  ol  defense 
counsel,  the  trial  was  conducted  x^lth  dignity 
and  restrain  on  the  theory  that  the  issues 
should  be  presented  to  the  Jury  in  a  proper 
manner  of  reason  and  fairness. 

"The  Jury  apparently  reacted  against  the 
many-headed  monster  of  racial,  religious  and 
economic  prejudice  espoused  by  the  defense 
in  the  form  of  propaganda  snowballs  and 
slanted  curves  that  painted  a  picture  of 
grotesque  distortion,  prejudice  and  self- 
interest." 

-^This  much  has  been  well-settled  law  in 
Minnesota  even  before  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Clancy  v.  Dally  News 
Corp.  202  Minn.  1.  277  NW.  264:  Friedell  v. 
Blakelv  Printing  Co.  163  Minn,  226  203  NW. 
974;  Hammersten  v.  ReUing,  262  Minn.  200. 
115  NW.  1 2d)  259,  certiorari  denied,  371  U.S. 
862,  83  S.  Ct.  120.  9  L.  ed.  (2d)    100. 

-'It  must  be  noted.  In  fairness  to  the  trial 
court,  that  the  controlling  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  had  not  been  announced  until 
after  completion  of  the  trial;    but.  as  here- 
inafter detailed,  these  principles  are  funda- 
mental   and    retroactive   in   effect    For   like 
reason  the  issue  was  properly  raised  by  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  even  though  no  excep- 
tion  on   that   ground   was  taken   to   the   in- 
structions before  the  jury  retired  for  Its  de- 
Uberations.  Rule  51,  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
-■  The  heart  of  the  court's  Instructions,  re- 
peatedly emphasized,  was  as  follows:  •••  •   • 
If  you  find  •   '   '  that  those  exhibits  |  "Pacts 
for  Action" |  did  call  Mr.  Rose  a  collaborator 
or  a  sympathizer  with  Communists,  then  I 
instruct  vou  that  those  exhibits  are  what  we 
call  libelous  per  se,  meaning  libelous  in  and 
of  themselves,   •    •    V  By  libelous  per  se  we 
mean  that  there  are  two  legal  effects,  as  fol- 
lows: Number  one,  damage  to  the  plaintiff's 
character  and  reputation  In  the  community 
is  presumed  and  it  Is.  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary for  plaintiff  to  prove  damage,  as  damage 
is  implied  through  the  nature  of  the  libel 
itself.  Number  two,  malice  is  implied  and  no 
proof    of    actual    maUce    Is    required    when 
words  are  libelous  per  se  except  Insofar  as 
the  libel  applies  to  the  plaintiff  as  a  public 
official  in  his  official  conduct.  Now  during  the 


period  while  Arnold  Rose  was  running  for 
office  and  during  the  period  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  would 
cover  from  1962  to  December  31st,  1964.  I 
um  instructing  you  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
during  that  period  of  time  Arnold  Rose  was 
a  public  official  within  t4ie  legal  meaning  of 
the  term  and  during  that  period  of  time. 
•  •  •  he  must  show  that  the  libel  was  pub- 
lished with  actual  malice.  •  •  •  However.  I 
instruct  you  us  a  matter  of  law  that  after 
December  31st,  1964,  Mr.  Rose  was  not  a  pub- 
lic official.  His  term  expired  on  December 
31st.  1964,  and  from  there  on  out,  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University,  I  instruct  you  as  a 
matter  of  law  he  was  a  private  citizen  and 
not  a  public  offlclal  and  if  you  find  that  he 
was  libeled  alter  December  31sl,  1964,  then,  of 
course,  no  actual  malice  Is  necessary  for  him 
to  recover  in  this  case. 

■••   •   •  The  republication  of  libelous  mat- 
ters   constitutes    a    new    and    separate    libel. 
•   •   •   |A)t  this  point  In  the  trial  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  because  it  is  true  as  a  mat- 
ter  of    law   and    it   will    be   reflected    m    the 
verdicts,  there  is  a   little  different  position 
here  between  Adolph  Grlnde  and  Gerda  Koch 
on  this  question  of  redistribution  of  a  libel 
and    I    deliberately    asked    Mr.    Grlnde    that 
question  because  i  knew  what  law  I  was  go- 
ing to  give  vou  and  what  law  I  felt  I  had  to 
give  you  and  I  asked  him  when  he  made  his 
last  distribution  of  Exhibits  A  and  B  and  he 
answered  that  he  thought  in  November  of  '63. 
but  he  was  quite  sure  by  his  best  recollection 
that    he    never   distributed    ai'er    December 
31st.    '64.   To   me.   knowing   what   law   I   was 
going  to  give  vou.  that  was  important   be- 
cause   Miss    Koch    has    testified    under   oath 
that  she  has  kept  right  on  distributing  them 
right  up  to  the  present  date.   •    '    *    ihais 
imporwnt  on  the  law  I  just  (gave  you,  be- 
cause I  told  you  that  it  puts  him  in  a  little 
different  position  on  some  of   this  law   be- 
cause I  told  you  that  from  '62  to  '64  Arnold 
Rose  was  a  public  official,  .so  during  all  '/f 
the  time  that  Grlnde  distributed  any  of  this 
literature,    he    was    dlsulbuting    it    about    a 
public  official,  whereas  I  have  Instructed  you 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  alter  December  31st. 
'64    he  was   no   longer   a    public   official   and 
Miss  Koch,  but  not  Mr.  Grlnde.  continued 
to  distribute  the  literature. 

If  you  find  that  the  charges  against 

the  plaintiff  •  '  "  were  not  true  and  ihat 
they  were  not  privileged  ;is  being  directed 
without  actual  malice  against  the  plaintUl 
while  he  was  a  public  official,  or  If  you  find 
that  they  were  published  after  he  was  rio 
longer  a  public  official,  as  I  indicated  in  the 
Koch  case,  then  plaintiff  .should  recover  from 
the  defendants  as  general  damages  such  sum 
as  you  feel  will  reasonably  and  fairly  com- 
pensate him  for  the  injury  to  ins  reputation 
and  standing  In  the  community  and  In  his 
profession,  without  specific  actual  proof  or 
dollar  amounts  of  such  damages." 

-""The  court"s  instruction  was:  "•  •  *  A 
statement  is  made  with  actual  malice  if  It  is 
made  with  knowledge  that  it  is  false  or  with 
reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  is  false  or 
not.  Now,  in  determining  actual  malice  you 
have  a  right  to  consider  evidence  of  any  per- 
sonal bad  feelings  en  the  part  of  the  parties: 

•  •  •  whether  or  not  the  language  or  the 
material  itself  was  exaggerated:  •  •  •  the 
nature  and  extent  of   the  publication:    and 

•  •  •  the  repetition  of  the  material  after 
the  denial  by  the  plaintiff;  and  any  other  evi- 
dence or  factors  that  you  think  have  a  bear- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  actual 
malice. 

•••  •  •  If  you  find  that  •  •  •  the  plain- 
tiff *  •  •  I  is  I  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
other  side,  vou  may  award  |him|  in  addition 
to  fhisl  general  damages  a  sum  of  money  for 
punitive  or  exemplary  damages,  if  you  find 
that  the  parties  acted  wilfully,  maliciously 
and  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  someone 
else's  rights.  The  reason  that  the  law  in  this 
type  of  case  permits  punitive  or  exemplary 
damages— and  punitive  just  means  punishing 


and  exemplary  means  to  set  an  example — is 
to  deter  false  and  malicious  and  provocative 
attacks  upon  a  person's  reputation." 

-'  We   consider   this   second   ground    to   be 
basically  Interrelated  with  the  first  and  de- 
cisive ground  for  decision,  even  though  de- 
fendants did  not  squarely  raise  it.  Defend- 
ants, as  a  matter  of  fact,  invited  instructions 
in  terms  of  New  York  Times  Co    v.  Sullivan. 
376  U.S   254.  84  S.  Ct.  710.  11  L.  ed.  (2d)   686. 
95  A   L   R    (2d)    1412.  and  Friedell  v.  Blakely 
Printing   Co.   163   Minn.   226.  203  N.  W.  974. 
which  this  eclectic  Instruction  Is.  Neither  the 
court  nor  counsel  had  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
sequent decisions  which  have  more  precisely 
articulated    the   meaning   of   that   constitu- 
tional standard,  even  If  in  negative  terms  of 
what  it  is  not.  We  should  raise  the  Issue  sua 
sponte.  in  any  event,  for  the  assistance  ol  the 
trial  bench. 

-s  It  is  on  this  issue  that  "government  docu- 
ments" and  other  evidence  of  the  statements 
of   Senator   Eastland   and   Congressman  Utt 
and  other  evidence  of  somewhat  ambiguous 
nature  was  admitted  into  evidence  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  showing  Miss  Koch's    state 
of  mind."  The  fact  that  these  documents  are 
hearsay  would  not  alone  prevent  exculpatory 
reliance  except  perhaps  to  the  extent  that  the 
nature  of  the  hearsay  documents  might  dis- 
close   that   such    statements    were    palpably 
ijaseless.   Compare    the   reliance   in    the   New 
York  Times  case  upon  the  certification  of  an 
outsider   whom   it   considered   a   responsible 
i.erson    376  U.S    260.  84  S    Ct    715.   11  L.  ed. 
C'dl  695.  95A.L.  R    <'2d)   14'J3.  The  Jury  could 
consider,   too.   the  use   made  by  defendants 
of  the    'Suppressed   Report"  which  it  might 
find  gave  a  deliberately  false  impression  that 
It  was  an  actual  congressional  finding.  Miss 
Koch   testified   that  she  had   "confidence  In 
I  her  I  sources":  Grlnde.  In  turn,  testified  that 
he  believed  that  "Facts  for  Action"  had  merit 
and  that  he  'still  belleve|d|'  it  Because  Miss 
Koch  testified  that  at  the  time  she  wrote  the 
first  Issue  of  "Facts  for  Action"  she  had  no 
other    evidence    than    the   contents   of      An 
American  Dilemma"  and  the  names  ol  per- 
sons named  as  collaborators  in  the  book,  the 
jury  might  find  that  she  had  not  in  fact  re- 
lied   on    such    government    documents.   The 
ultimate  Jury   issue,   nevertheless,  would   be 
whether  or  not  defendants'  reliance,  although 
mistaken,  was  mere  negligence  rather  than 
reckless,  or  even  calculated,  falsehood.  What- 
ever the  instructions,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  Jury  will  be  influenced  by  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  themselves  dunng  trial. 

::^  CotK-urrlng  opinion.  376  U.S.  299.  84  S. 
Ct.   736.    11    L.   ed.   2d)    719.   95    A.L.R.    (2dl 

1447 

•378  U.S.  270.  84  S.  Ct.  721.  11  L.  ed. 
(2d)  701.  95  A.L.R.  (2d)  1430. 

376  US,  266.  84  S.  Ct.  718.  11  L.  ed.  (2d  I 
698  95  ALR  (2d)  1428,  quoting  from  As- 
sociated Press  v,  united  States.  326  U.S^  1. 
•20   65  S.  Ct.  1416.  14-24.  89  L   ed.  2013.  2030. 

^376  U.S  268.  84  S.  Ct.  720.  11  L  ed.  (2d) 
(-,99  <)5  AL.R.  (2d)  1429.  quoting  Irom  Beau- 
harnals  v.  Illinois.  343  U.S.  250.  263.  note  18. 
•264    72  S.  Ct.  725.  734.  r'6  L.  ed.  919.  931 

•'376  U.S.  271.  84  S.  Ct.  721.  11  L.  ed.  f2dl 
701  95  A.L.R.  (2d)  1430,  quoting  from 
Na'.A.C.P.  v.  Button,  371  U.S.  415,  445,  83  S. 
Ct  328,  344.  9  L.  ed,  (2d)  405,  425. 

'376  U.S.  271.  84  S,  Ct  721,  11  L.  ed.  (2d) 
701  95  AL.R.  (2d)  1430.  quoting  from  Cant- 
well  V  Connecticut,  :nO  U.S.  296.  310,  60  S. 
Ct  900  906  84L.ed.  1213.  1221.  Dr.  Rose  him- 
self once  observed  that  "there  is  a  little  of 
the  muckraker  and  preacher  in  all  Ameri- 
cans."'"The  Negro  in  America."  p.  8. 

-■376  U.S.  271.  84  S.  Ct  721.  11  L.  ed.  (2d( 
701.  95  AL.R.  (2d)  1431. 

"376  U.S.  297,  84  S.  Ct,  735.  11  L.  ed.  l2dl 
718.95  A.L.R.  (2d)   1446. 

376  U.S.  298.  84  S.  Ct   736.  11  L   ed.  (•2d) 
719.95  AL.R.  (2d)   1446. 

•376  U.S.  279.  84  S.  Ct.  726.  11  L.  ed.  i2d) 
706,  95  AX.R.  (2d)  1435. 

•376  U.S.  283,  note  23,  84  S.  Ct.  727.  11 
L    ed    (2d)   708.  95  A.L.R.  (2d)    1436. 
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'  383  U.S.  84.  86  S.  Ct.  675.  15  L   ed.  (2d) 

"383  U.S.  85.  86  S.  Ct.  676.  15  L.  ed.  (2d) 
605 

♦-383  U.S.  88.  88  S  Ct.  677.  15  L.  ed.  (2d) 
606. 

"383  U.S.  86,  86  S.  Ct.  675,  15  L.  ed.  (2d) 
605. 

"385  U.S.  388,  87  S.  Ct.  542,  17  L  ed.  (2d) 
467. 

"385  US.  388.  87  S.  Ct  542.  17  L.  ed  (2d) 
467,  quoting  from  Bridges  v.  California.  314 
US.  252.  269.  62  S.  Ct.  190.  196.  86  L  ed.  192, 
206. 

'•  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  indicated  that 
two  members  did  not  deem  It  necessary  to 
pass  on  the  question.  388  U.S.  162.  87  S.  Ct. 
1995.  18  L.  ed.  (2d)   1115. 

'•  388  U.S.  154.  87  S.  Ct.  1991.  18  L   ed.  (2d) 
.  nil. 

"  See.  also.  Pauling  v.  National  Review.  Inc. 
49  Mlsc  (2d)  975.  269  N.Y.S.  (3d)  11;  Pauling 
V  News  Syndicate  Co.  Inc.  [2  Clr.i  335  F.  (2d) 
659.  certiorari  denied.  379  U.S.  968.  85  S  Ct. 
662,  13  L.  ed.  (  2d  i  561. 

"  Reminiscent  of  Dr.  Rose's  expressed  mo- 
tive for  commencing  the  action  in  the  instant 
c.ise.  the  Globe-Democrut  editorial  also  said 
(362  P.  |2d|   199)  : 

"The  petition  of  140  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  facility  in  support  ol  the 
detlaace  of  JLonus  Pauling  of  the  United  States 
Sen:ue  d.ingercusly  compromises  the  i;ood 
name  and  patriotism  of  that  great  Univer- 
sity." 

Dr  Rose  said.  "I Alt  first  I  didn't  think 
that  Miss  Koch  was  very  important  *  •  •" 
But  then  when  |  "Pacts  for  Action  "1  became 
a  foundation  for  an  attack  on  the  University, 
then  I  felt  that  Miss  Koch  was  important, 
important  enough  to  state  what  I  thought 
about  her  publicly  and  to  try  to  show  what 
she  stood  for  to  the  public. 

-  A  possibly  distinguishing  fact  In  the  Clark 
case,  however,  is  that  appellant,  who  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  university,  had  himself  pro- 
jected the  controversy  into  public  print  by 
claims  that  his  dismissal  was  unjust  and  by 
the  countercharge  against  the  fitness  of  the 
university  president. 

•■376  U.S.  293.  84  S.  Ct.  733.  11  L.  ed.  i2d) 
716.   95   A.L.R     (2d  I     1444. 

-388  U.S.  92.  86  S.  Ct  679.  15  L.  ed.  (2d) 
609.  See.  also,  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  in  T-.me.  Inc.  v.  Hill.  385  U.S.  374. 
405  to  411,  87  S.  Ct.  534.  551  to  554.  17  L.  ed. 
(2d>  456.  477  to  480. 

-•  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376  U.S. 
254.  285,  84  S.  Ct.  710,  729.  11  L.  ed.  (2d)  686. 
710.  95  A. LR.  (2d)   1412.1438, 

•379  U.S.  74.  85  S.  Ct.  216,  13  L.  ed.  (2d) 
133. 

■■■'■385  U.S.  396.  87  S.  Ct.  546.  47  L.  ed.  (2d) 
471. 

•*388  U.S.  155.  87  S.  Ct.  1991,  18  L.  ed.  (2d) 

nil. 

■383  U.S.  84.  86  S.  Ct.  675.  15  L.  ed.  (2d) 
604. 

-379  US.  73.  85  S.  Ct.  215,  13  L.  ed.  (2d) 
132.  See.  also.  Henry  v.  Collins.  380  U.S.  356. 
85  S.  Ct.  992.  13  L.  ed.  (2d)  892. 

■»  See  footnote  6.  supra. 

•>376  U.S.  286.  84  S.  Ct.  729.  11  L.  ed.  (2d) 
710..  95  A.  L.  R.  (2d  I   1439. 

•"  338  U.S.  169.  87  S.  Ct.  1999.  18  L.  ed.  (2d) 
1119. 

•-  See.  Pauling  v.  News  Syndicate  Co..  Inc. 
(2  Cir.)  335  F  (2d)  659.  certiorari  denied. 
379  US.  968.  85  S.  Ct.  662.  13  L.  ed.   i  2d )  561. 

•^^388  US.  153.  87  S.  Ct.  1990.  18  L.  ed.  {2d) 
1110. 

**  A  new  rule"  applicable  only  to  public 
figures  has  probably  not  in  fact  been  estab- 
lished, although  it  wsLS  apparently  a  neces- 
sary predicate  for  a  majority  disposition  on 
those  cases.  The  Walker  case  was  nevertheless 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  ■not  incon- 
sistent with  the  opinions  that  have  been  filed 
herein  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Justice  Black 
and  Mr  Justice  Br*nnan.  '  Five  of  the  Jus- 
tices  then  on   the   court   obviously  did  not 
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agree  with  that  predicate  and  Mr.  Justice 
Clark,  one  of  the  other  four,  Is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  court.  In  Walker,  Justices 
Black  and  Douglas  stated  agreement  with 
the  Chief  Justice's  view  that  public  officials 
and  public  figures  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  under  the  rule  of  New  York  Times; 
but  in  Butts  they  dissented  on  the  ground 
that  the  rule  of  New  York  Times  should 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  no  rule  at  all. 

■■^^376  US.  278,  84  S.  Ct.  725.  11  ed.  (2d)  705. 
95  A,  L.  R.  (2d)  1434;  and  see  the  Supreme 
Court's  footnote  19.  quotation  from  Mill.  On 
Liberty   (Oxford:   Blackwell.   1947).  at   15. 

•"388  US.  171.  87  S.  Ct.  2000,  18  L.  ed.  (2d) 
1120  Dean  Prosser,  writing  in  a  different  vein, 
recently  observed  that  'the  Supreme  Court 
has  practically  done  away  with  all  rules  as  to 
what  may  be  published."  Der  Gegenverkehr 
des  Wassernlederslnkens  in  der  nordllchen 
und  der  sudlichen  Hemlsphare.  51  Minn.  L. 
Rev   899,  902. 

•■388  US.  158,  159,  87  S.  Ct.  1993.  18  L.  ed. 
(2d)    1113. 

■'"  General  Walker,  as  the  court  stated, 
"had  piu-sued  a  long  and  honorable  career 
in  the  United  States  Army  before  resigning 
to  engage  In  political  activity."  388  U.S.  140. 
87  S.  Ct.  1984.  18  L.  ed.  (2d)  1102.  The  alleged 
libel  in  the  Associated  Press  dl.spatch  was  that 
Walker  had  taken  command  of  the  violent 
crowd  engaged  In  a  riot  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  at  the  time  of 
James  Meredith's  enrollment,  had  encour- 
aged the  use  of  violence,  and  had  personal- 
ly led  a  charge  against  Federal  marshals 
sent  there  to  enforce  a  court  decree.  The  only 
truth  in  the  dispatch  was  that  Walker  had 
been  on  the  campus  at  the  time  and  had 
spoken  to  a  group  of  students.  Walker,  who 
had  commanded  Federal  troops  during  the 
sch(X)l  desegratlon  confrontation  at  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas,  had.  on  other  (occasions, 
spoken  out  strongly  against  such  physical 
Federal  Intervention,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  had  counseled  the  students  to  use  re- 
straint and  peaceful  protest  and  had  not 
charged  the  Federal  marshals. 

•'■"  Chief  Justice  Warren  concurred  in  af- 
firmance, but  on  the  ground  that  the  New 
York  Times  standard  had  actually  been  met 
by  the  trial  court's  Instruction  that,  to  find 
"wanton  and  reckless  indifference"  for  the 
purposes  of  punitive  damages,  the  jury 
should  assess  "the  reliability,  the  nature 
of  the  source  of  the  defendant's  informa- 
tion, its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
sources,  and  its  care  in  checking  upon  asser- 
tions. "  388  US  156.  87  S.  Ct.  1992.  18  L.  ed 
(2d)  nil.  The  Chief  Justice  was.  however, 
alone  In  this  view. 

'"  Accordingly,  we  do  not  decide  the  degree 
to  which  "highly  unreasonable  conduct  con- 
stituting an  extreme  departure  from  the 
standards  of  investigation  and  reporting  ordi- 
narily adhered  to  by  respon.slble  publishers" 
Is  less  than  "reckless  disregard  of  the  truth." 
Neither  do  we  consider  how  a  Judge  or  Jury  is 
to  ascertain  who  axe  "responsible  publishers" 
or  what  are  their  'standards  of  investigation 
and  reporting.  "  Nor  do  we  decide  whether  or 
not  defendants  having  less  Investigative  and 
reporting  talent  or  training,  are  to  be  held 
to  standards  "ordinarily  adhered  to  by  [such] 
responsible  publishers  "  as  giant  publishing 
houses,  news  sen-Ices,  or  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers. 

■'  The  New  York  Times  case  was  decided 
March  9,  1964:  the  Butts  and  Walker  cases 
on  June  12.  1967.  The  Instant  case  was  com- 
menced In  late  1964;  trial  commenced  No- 
vember 1.  1965.  and  was  completed  Novem- 
ber 23.  1965;  Judgment  was  entered  May  3, 
1966;  and  appeal  was  taken  May  23.  1966. 

'■'  A  similar  decision  had  been  rendered  In 
New  York  Times,  and  the  court  there  noted 
that  it  must  Independently  examine  the  evi- 
dence of  record  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  it  would  constitutionally  sup- 
port the  Judgment.  The  record  submitted  for 
defendants  1^  the  Instant  case  did  not  com- 
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ply  with  the  rules  of  this  court  for  consid- 
eration of  several  Issues  raised  by  the  defend- 
ants; but  we  have  nevertheless  examined  the 
whole  of  the  original  transcript  and  the  ex- 
hibits in  compliance  with  this  constitutional 
responsibility. 

•'The  Court  of  Appeals  also  concluded, 
however,  that  there  was  ample  evidence  from 
which  the  Jury  could  find  that  Curtis  had 
acted  with  reckless  disregard  of  whether  its 
article  was  false  or  not 

•388  U.S.  142.  87  S  Ct.  1985.  18  L  ed  (2d) 
1104. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  SCANDAL: 
PULL    SCALE    INVESTIGATION 

NEEDED 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

■JF    MIS.SOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  and  the  public  a  situation  in  the 
Justice  Department  which  i.s  sorely  in 
need  of  investigation  and  critical  review 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Justice  Department,  along  with 
Lawrence  Callanan.  ex-convict,  benefi- 
ciary of  a  Presidential  commutation  in 
1964.  and  now  business  manager  and 
head  of  Steamfitters  Local  562  in  St. 
Louis,  has  been  the  subject  of  .several 
recent  newspaper  articles  which  have  al- 
ready prompted  my  colleague.  Ricshard 
PoFF.  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime,  to 
write  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  calling  for  an  inve.^-tigation 
by  the  committee  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's handling  of  the  "entire  matter  of 
Lawrence  Callanan."  and  now  prompt  me 
to  join  liim  in  a  call  for  immediate  con- 
gressional action. 

Congressman  Poff  made  public  his 
call  for  a  Judiciary  Committee  investi- 
gation in  a  press  release  issued  on  May 
6.  1968.  in  which  he  commented  on  a 
front  page  article  -vvhich  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  2.  Subse- 
quent to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  -Justice  Department 
Scandal"  appearing  in  its  May  4-.5  edi- 
tion and  in  articles  appearing  in  the 
same  edition  have  brought  forth  addi- 
tional information  which  emphasize  the 
need  for  this  Investigation.  These  ma- 
terials will  follow  my  remarks.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  entitled  "Party  on 
the  Spot:  Probe  of  Unions  Gifts  for 
Campaigns  Poses  a  Risk  for  Democrats," 
is  written  by  Jerry  Landauer  and  Nicho- 
las Gage.  The  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  entitled 
"Why  Top  Democrats  Fear  Trial  of  Cal- 
lanan." by  Al  Delugach.  and  "They  Avoid 
Taking  a  Stand."  by  Edward  W.  O'Brien, 
chief  of  the  Globe-Democrat  Washing- 
ton Bureau. 

Ideally  any  investigation  of  the  Justice 
Department  would  i>e  chaired  by  a  Re- 
publican to  make  it  more  likely  that  all 
of  the  important  facts  are  brought  out 
into  the  open  and  put  imder  the  bright 
light  of  public  scrutiny. 

This  suggestion  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  American  history.  Perhaps  the 
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most  famous  example  of  minority  con- 
trol of  committee  investigations  occurred 
in  1923  when  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  re- 
serve investigation  was  conducted  by  a 
Democratic  Senator  at  a  time  when  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  were  controlled  by  the  Republi- 
can Party.  This  Senator.  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  the  investigation 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Senator  Robert 
La  FoUette. 

Cases  of  this  nature  underline  the  need 
for  a  permanent  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  such  as  that  recommended  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress. See  pages  85-87  of  the  final  report 
of  the  committee.  Senate  Repart  1414. 
second  session.  89th  Congress.  Such  a 
committee  would  be  chaired  by  a  member 
of  the  ixilitical  party  not  in  power  and 
would  be  empowered  to  conduct  compre- 
hensive investigations  of  alleged  uTong- 
ful  activities  of  the  Government.  Wliile 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  now  have 
Committees  on  Govemmcnt  Operations 
which  do  have  similar  jurisdiction  it  is 
often  difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  this 
function  effectively  when  the  results  ap- 
pear likely  to  reflect  unfavorably  on  their 
own  party's  administration. 

The  important  thing  about  the  present 
rituation,  however,  is  that  the  matter  be 
taken  up  by  a  congressional  committee 
and  very  .soon. 

This  situation  is  not.  it  would  appear, 
much  different  from  that  which  resulted 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  investigation.  Al- 
legations were  made  then  which  called 
into  question  the  good  faith  execution  of 
duty  of  several  Government  officials  in- 
cluding the  Attorney  General.  The  ar- 
ticle which  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  today  do  that  as  well. 

It   is   this   aspect   of   the   case   about 
which  the  Congress  should  be  concerned 
The  facts  as  they  have  been  presented 
.-^0  far  go  way  beyond  Larry  Callanan  and 
reach  into  the  upper  levels  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  should  want  to 
know  for  example  why  it  is  taking  so 
long  to  get  action  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  why  previous  recommendations 
for  prosecution  have  been  turned  down. 
if  thev  have,  by  "higher  ups"  in  the  De- 
partment. We  need  a  thorough  cleanup. 
Even  in  the  event  that  the  Justice  De- 
i)artment   belatedly    takes   action,   pro- 
ceeding with  the  matter  before  the  grand 
jury  and  with  other  appropriate  steps, 
the   Congress   through    the   appropriate 
committees  should  still  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  ca,se  as  part  of  its  overall  inves- 
tigation of  the  Justice  Department  be- 
cause this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which 
the   Department   has  dragged   its   heels 
and   failed   to   prosecute   law   violations 
vigorously.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle cited  above  notes  that  the  97  counts 
in  the  original  indictment  submitted  to 
superiors  by  the  two  Justice  Department 
attorneys  closest  to  the  case  have  already 
been  cut  down  to  one  and  the  congres- 
sional committee  should  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  unusual  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  documents  referred 
to  above  follow: 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2,  1968 1 
Party  on  the  Spot:  Probe  of  Union's  Gifts 

FOR     CAMPAIGNS     POSES     A     RISK     FOR     DEMO- 
CRATS—US  AIDES  Seek  To  PROsECtJTE  Chief 
OF  St.   Louis  Local,  but  Higher-Ups  Bar 
Move— Hiding  the  Source  of  Funds 
(By  Jerry  Landauer  and  Nicholas  Clage) 
Washington.— A   labor   leader   who   bosses 
Just  1.200  Ste.;imntters  Union  members  in  one 
Midwestern  city  might  seem  unworthy  of  fret- 
ful attention  from  the  Oovernnient's  top  law 
enforcers  Yet  the  Justice  Department  Is  wor- 
ried about  LawTence  Callanan— not  so  much 
because  he's  an  ex-convict  holding  union  of- 
hce  but  because  a  proposed  exposure  of  his 
doings  might  harm  the  Dem<x:ralic  Party. 

Mr.  Callanan.  business  nian;iger  and  boss 
of  Steamtitlers  Locil  562  in  St.  Louis,  already 
enjoys  considerable  power  and  notoriety  in 
his  home  state.  A  Wall  .Street  Journal  sUiry 
on  Feb.  2  revealed  how  he  is  able,  as  a  free- 
spending  friend  of  numerous  politicians,  to 
hand-pick  candidates  for  public  office,  dis- 
pense patroniige  and  influence  legislation  in 
Mis.soun.  On  the  national  level,  Mr.  Callanan 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  an  eyebrow-rais- 
ing tax  decision  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
service  and  the  grateful  recipient  of  a  Presi- 
dential commutation  enabling  him  to  resume 
union  activity  In  1964  following  a  six-year 
prison  term  lor  extortion. 

Now  Federal  prosecutors  would  like  to  send 
him  back  to  Jail.  They  have  presented  to  a 
grand  Jury  in  St.  Louis  evidence  seeking  to 
show  that  he  has  converted  union  dues  money 
to  poUticiil  i)urpo.ses.  including  $60,000  con- 
tributed to  the  Democrats  six  months  after 
the  Presidential  commutation.  If  he's  broueht 
to  trial,  the  courtroom  disclosures  might 
impel  the  Government  to  investigate  how 
other  unions,  local  and  national,  raise  money 
to  help  underwTite  the  Democratic  Party's 
campaign  expenses.  So  far.  however,  the  pro- 
secutors' ertorts  to  try  Mr.  Callanan  have  been 
blocked  by  higher-ranking  Justice  Depart- 
ment oilicials. 

ducking  a  law 

Besides  drying  up  or  scaring  away  millions 
of  dollars  in  campaign  cash,  putting  Mr.  Cal- 
lanan on  trial  could  also  expose  law  avoid- 
ance by  certain  of  the  party's  leading  fund- 
raisers. 

It's  known,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Callanan 
met  with  two  Democratic  money  men  in 
October  1964  to  receive  instructions  on  how 
to  divide  the  prearranged  $60,000  campaign 
gift.  Specifically.  he  was  told  to  send  one 
check  for  S25.boo  directly  to  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  Inc..  the  New  York  .advertising 
agencv  that  handled  LBJs  1964  campaign.  In 
this  way.  the  fund-raisers  ducked  ihe  law 
requiring  the  national  political  committees 
to  disclose  the  sources  of  all  their  income. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  case  that  used  to  make 
Bobby  Kennedy  uTlng  his  hands  and  say, 
•  My  God,  why  did  I  ever  become  Attorney 
General?"  One  Government  man  remarks, 
noting  that  few  beneficiaries  of  Mr.  Calla- 
nan's  ,'5300,000-a-year  political  fund  care  to 
be  identified  with  him.  Accordingly,  the 
White  House  is  known  to  be  Interested  in  the 
case,  and  the  Justice  Department  is  handling 
it  with  particular  care. 

In  recent  months.  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys Brian  Comboy  and  Edgar  Brown  have 
twice  urged  prosecution.  Each  time  they  have 
had  the  approval  of  Henry  Petersen,  chief  of 
the  department's  organized  crime  section, 
and  Robert  Rosthal.  chief  of  the  election 
fraud  unit.  But  each  time  higher-ups  over- 
ruled the  recommendations.  From  97  counts 
the  draft  indictment  has  been  progressively 
pared  to  one.  And  even  this  third  abbrevi- 
ated draft,  dated  March  1.  seems  In  danger  of 
being  sidetracked.  Top  Justice  Department 
officials  refuse  comment  on  any  aspyect  of  the 
Callanan  matter,  beyond  saying  It's  still 
under  Investigation. 
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A     "VOLUNTARY"     FUND 

Between  last  Oct  16  and  Feb  2.  a  special 
23-man  grand  Jury  In  St.  I-ouls  spent  18 
days  examining  stacks  of  subpoened  records 
and  taking  testimony  from  more  than  60 
witnesses.  These  Included  many  members  of 
Local  562  who  pay  50  cents  a  day  (outelders 
working  temporarily  In  the  local  Jurlsdlc- 
llon  pay  $2)  Into  a  "voluntary  political 
fund"  controlled  by  Mr,  Callanan. 

The  witnesses'  statements  raised  doubts 
that  these  political  collections  are  truly  vol- 
untAry.  as  required  by  law.  On  the  contrary, 
witnesses  Indicated,  the  union  chiefs  seem  to 
regard  the  contributions  much  like  dues,  col- 
lecting them  systematically,  periodically  and 
rigorously. 

But.  for  re.^sons  that  haven't  been  ex- 
plained, the  Government  failed  to  follow  up 
with  a  recommendation  either  to  indict  or  to 
Ignore  the  mass  of  testimony.  Indeed,  there 
hasn't  been  a  peep  from  Washington  In  three 
months. 

Meantime,  the  grand  Jury's  life  Is  being 
extended  beyond  the  six-month  period  prev- 
alent In  St.  Louis:  ordinarily,  it  would  have 
been  dismissed  about  April  1.  To  some  ob- 
servers, the  extension  indicates  that  Wash- 
ington may  yet  give  the  go-ahead,  perhaps 
after  waiting  long  enough  to  assure  that  no 
prominent  names  will  be  mentioned  in  pre- 
trial motions  until  after  Election  Day.  But 
cynics  think  the  extension  is  a  Justice  De- 
partment excuse  to  explain  inactivity.  "While 
the  Jury's  sitting  they  can  keep  saying  the 
case  is  under  investigation."  one  such  cynic 
observes. 

checkoff  cards 
New  members  of  lx)cal  562  arriving  on  the 
Job  routinely  receive  politlc;\l  fund  checkoff 
cards  along  with  medical  forms  and  other 
necessary  work  documents;  s<3mehow.  nearly 
every  man  becomes  a  "voluntary"  contribu- 
tor. Almost  automatically,  the  Job  steward 
collects  from  the  rank-and-file,  the  area  fore- 
man collects  from  the  Job  steward,  the  gen- 
eral foreman  collects  from  the  area  foreman 
and  then  It  all  goes  Into  the  local's  political 
fund. 

Steamfitters  from  Kansas.  Illinois  and 
other  neighboring  states  working  temporarily 
In  Local  562's  area  have  been  similarly  trained 
to  contribute  Some  simply  regard  the  politi- 
cal payments  as  a  cost  of  working  In  Mr. 
Callanan's  bailiwick,  and  many  don't  dis- 
tinguish between  the  union's  treasury  fed  by 
dues  and  the  theoretically  Independent  cam- 
paign chest  fed  by  the  contributions. 

In  any  event,  the  pint-sized  union's  jjo- 
litlcal  spending  seems  .astonishingly  high. 
In  the  years  1963  through  1966.  the  local  Is 
known  to  have  ladled  out  $1,082,761  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal,  state  and  local  office,  and 
even  this  figure  may  be  Incomplete.  All  told. 
32  candidates  for  Congress  received  campaign 
funds  In  those  years  Included,  on  March  1. 
1966.  was  the  first  $5,000  of  913.000  the  local 
contributed  in  1966-67  to  early-.starttng 
committees  working  for  the  reelection  of 
Sen.  Edward  Long.  Missouri  Democrat:  Mr. 
Long's  current  Senate  term  expires  this  year. 
A  look  at  Mr  Callanan's  political  operation 
suggests  the  variety  of  techniques  being  em- 
ployed by  contributors  and  candidates  to 
l^eep  secret  the  sources  of  much  of  the  cash 
being  spent  for  politicking  this  year. 

Failure  to  report:  The  easiesa  method  Is 
to  ignore  that  part  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  requiring  groups  that  support  Congres- 
.<=lonal  candidates  in  more  than  one  stiite  to 
report  income  and  .spending.  Mr.  Callanan's 
political  fund  supports  candidates  in  half  a 
dozen  states,  but  it  doesn't  report.  Nonreport- 
ing  national  unions  Include  the  National 
Maritime  Union. 

Phantom  collectors:  In  theory  the  money 
not  repKjrted  by  contributors  should  none- 
theless show  up  in  the  reports  filed  by  re- 
cipients. The  law  requires  a  candidate  to  dls- 
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clrep  ftil  the  money  given  to  him  or  soUclted 
wita  ills  'knowledge  and  consent."  Yet  he 
can  avoid  Identifying  contributors  by  Ignor- 
ance, feigned  or  real,  of  who's  collecting  on 
his  behalf  Consequently,  a  mere  half-dozen 
of  the  32  candidates  known  to  have  received 
contributions  from  the  Callanan  fund  re- 
ported the  Income,  and  In  two  of  these  In- 
stances the  contribution  was  listed  as  having 
come  not  from  Local  562  but  from  the  parent 
union,  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
&  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipefittlng 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Testimonial  dinners:  Steamfitters  often 
attend  (or  at  least  contribute  to)  many  such 
events  raising  funds  for  ofBce-holders.  Pol- 
lowing  Senate  censure  of  Connecticut  Dem- 
ocrat Thomas  Dodd  for  keeping  $116,000 
raised  at  testimonial  dinners,  the  term  was 
shunned  both  by  tund-ralsers  and  donors. 
But  now  It's  back  In  style. 

Though  unions  and  corporations  can't  con- 
tribute to  campaigns  for  Federal  office,  no  law 
prevents  either  from  donating  in  the  guise 
of  no-strings  testimonial  gifts.  Thus,  most 
testimonial  invitations  carefully  refrain  from 
stating  the  candidate's  Intent  to  use  the 
"gifts"  for  campaign  purposes. 

Collapsible  committees:  At  least  once  each 
-.ear.  local  562  kicks  in  51.000  or  more  to  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Dinner  Committee, 
a  pap>er  organization  s*t  up  mostly  to  deflect 
prying  eyes.  It  collects  checks,  divides  re- 
ceipts among  the  standing  House  and  Senate 
Democratic  campaign  committees,  then  folds 
up. 

Though  the  disclosure  laws  require  the  two 
standing  committees  to  identify  sources  of 
income,  those  committees.  In  filing  their  re- 
ports, limit  the  identification  to  lump-sum 
receipts  from  the  dummy  dinner  committee; 
individual  contributors  aren't  named. 

A  similar  techmque  enabled  cotiples  who 
paid  SI. 000  each  last  fall  for  tickets  to  the 
Democratic  "President's  Ball"  to  dance  in 
anonymity:  the  sponsors  refused  even  to  put 
out  a  guest  list. 

It's  not  surprising  that  some  in  the  Justice 
Department  regard  the  Steamfitters  local  as 
ii  nrjrmistng  target  for  prosecution  on  charges 
of  Illegal  political  contributions.  They  think 
.such  a  prosecution  might  help  end  l.-.x  en- 
forcement, by  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations  alike,  of  laws  governing  po- 
litical contributions.  But  the  prosecutors' 
progress  to  date  doesn't  suggest  stepped-up 
enforcement  by  any  Government  agency. 

For  almost  a  year,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  h;is  been  pursuing  what  one  Insider 
calls  a  'half-hearted"  investigation  of  under- 
cover corporate  contributions  to  political 
candidates,  i  Like  imlons.  corporations  are 
prohibited  from  contributing  to  campaigns 
for  Federal  office.)  The  agency  suspects  that 
some  businessmen  not  only  violate  the  ban 
but  even  seek  to  make  svich  gifts  tax-deduct- 
ible. According  to  this  theory,  these  busi- 
nessmen get  certain  law  firms  or  public  re- 
lations firms  to  pad  their  regular  bills  by  an 
extra  amount  that  can  be  listed  on  tax 
returns  as  a  business  expense;  the  lawyers  and 
PR  men  then  contribute  the  amount  of  the 
overcharge  to  political  candidates. 

I  Release  from  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 

Crime.  May  6.  1968) 
Representative  Poff  To  Ask  Jt'DicwtY  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Articles'  Charges 
Rep  Richard  H  PofT  i  R -Va  i .  Chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  For^e  on 
Crime,  declared  today  that  "a  news  story  on 
the  front  page  of  Thursday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
every  American  In  our  entire  political  system. 
It  contains  allegations  of  the  very  worst  sort 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  what  the  authors 
describe  as  'high-ranking  Justice  Department 
officials'. 

I    am    writing   to    the   Chairman   of   the 
Committee  of   the  Judiciary   calling  for  an 
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Investigation  of  the  entire  matter  of  Law- 
rence Callanan."  PofT  continued,  and  what 
the  article  pictures  as  the  preferred  treat- 
ment he  Is  getting  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

"The  story  is  headlined;  "Probe  of  Union's 
Olfts  for  Campaigns  Poses  a  Risk  for  Demo- 
crats— U  S.  Aides  Seek  to  Prosecute  Chief  of 
St  Louis  Local  Biif  Higher-ups  Bar  Move'. 
That  Is  a  shocking  charge,"  Poff  said,  "it 
spells  one  thing — fix!" 

The  OOP  Chairman  noted  that  "Callanan 
is  described  as  a  labor  leader  who  bosses  Just 
1200  steamfitters  union  members'  in  St 
Louis  but  who  "is  able,  as  a  free-spending 
friend  of  numerous  politicians  to  hand-pick 
candidates  for  public  office,  dispense  patron- 
age and  Influence  legislation  in  Missouri'.  It 
does  not  appear  that  his  Influence  Is  con- 
fined to  just  one  State,  however."  Poff  con- 
tinued "It  is  also  reported  that  from  1963 
through  1966.  Callanan's  local — a  relatively 
small  organization  has  'ladled  out'  more  than 
SI  million  dollars  to  candidates  for  Federal. 
State  and  local  office  throughout  the  nation." 

"It  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  labor 
union  to  make  such  contributions,"  Poff 
note<l.  "According  to  the  account  In  the 
Journal,  It  would  appear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  a  cold  case  against  Calla- 
nan, 'Federal  prosecutors  would  like  to  send 
him  to  Jail.'  the  Journal  says,  but  so  far  "the 
prosectitors'  efforts  to  try  Mr.  Callanan  have 
been  blocked  by  higher-ranking  Justice  De- 
partment officials'. 

"But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story."  he 
continued.  ' Tlie  other  part  concerns  Calla- 
nan himself. 

"Lawrence  Callanan  Is  an  ex-convlct.  He 
was  convicted  manv  years  ago  of  armed  rob- 
bery and  again  In  1954  for  extorting  .528.000 
from  a  construction  firm  while  he  was  the 
business  manager  of  the  same  steamfitters 
local  He  went  to  prison  for  six  years  and  was 
paroled  in  196p.  Under  specific  circumstances, 
the  law  forbids  ex-convicts  from  holding 
union  office.  In  April  1964.  a  significant  date. 
Callanan.  the  convicted  robber  and  extortion- 
ist, received  a  presidential  commutation,  the 
Journal  said  "enabling  him  to  resume  union 
activity.  Shortly  thereafter,"  Poff  continued, 
"the  bountiful  treasury  of  the  Steamfitters 
Union  began  spreading  its  largess  to  candi- 
dates for  political  office." 

"The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
why  a  character  of  Callanan's  record  Is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  presidential  commutation  in 
the  first  place.  What  possible  justification  Is 
tnere  for  rewarding  such  a  man  as  this?" 
Poff  asked. 

"The  American  people  are  also  entitled  to 
Icnow  who  now  is  responsible  for  the  foot- 
dragging  in  the  Department  of  Justice  The 
article  clearly  indicates  that  their  Organized 
Crime  Section  favors  vigorous  prosecution. 
If  a  decision  has  been  made  at  a  higher  level 
to  kill  the  prosecution  or  to  stall  It  until 
after  the  elections,  then  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  who  is  responsible  for  this 
decision.  Otherwise,"  Poff  concluded,  "they 
ought  to  get  their  Indictment  and  get  it^now 
and  bring  their  case  out  into  the  open." 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

May  4-5,  1968] 

Justice    Department  Scandal 

For  more  than  three  months  the  Justice 
Department  has  frustrated  efforts  of  a  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  In  St.  Louis  to  Indict  Law- 
rence L.  Callanan,  Steamfltter  Union  boss,  on 
charges  of  violating  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
by  rich  donations  to  campaigns  of  politi- 
cians— from  the  President  on  down  to  local 
officials. 

This  is  the  most  blatant  attempt  at  politi- 
cal cover-up  that  has  ever  blighted  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Justice  Department  within  our 
memory.  It  looms  the  worst  scandal  to  smirch 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

Unless  the  White  House  steps  in  and  ends 
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the  block  thrown  against  this  indictment,  the 
Administration  will  be  tarred  by  the  same 
wanton  disregard  for  law  as  it  has  so  ringing- 
ly  condemned  in  the  national  crime  plague. 

The  Justice  Department's  own  men  helped 
work  up  the  case  on  the  Steamfitters'  misuse 
of  funds  for  gilding  campaign  coffers  of  their 
favorite  candidates. 

The  grand  Jury  here  was  ready  to  return  an 
Indictment  against  Callanan — convicted  of 
labor  racketeering  14  years  ago — for  massive 
contributions  to  election  v.ar  chests  In  viola- 
tion of  federal  law  barring  such  gifts  from 
unions. 

Last  minute  postponement  was  ordered  by 
Fred  M.  Vinson  Jr..  assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral m  charge  of  the  Justice  Department's 
criminal  division. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  the  most 
ineffectual  man  who  ever  held  this  post.  In- 
terested himself  in  the  matter  personally. 

By  conduct  of  this  whole  smelly  case.  At- 
torney General  Clark  has  forfeited  any  right 
to  continue  in  office.  His  appointment  was  a 
grave  mistake  from  the  beginning. 

In  an  era  of  the  brutal,  most  unparalle.led 
crime  wave  In  the  history  of  America,  he  has 
proved  himself  miserably  Incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Clark  has  busied  himself  finding  ways 
to  make  it  easier  for  criminals  to  escape  the 
law,  under  the  attitude  of  bolstering  civil 
rights,  permissive  sociological  conceits  and 
an  apparent  conviction  of  society's  guilt  for 
all  the  depredations  of  felons  over  the  coun- 
try. His  tenure  has  virtually  shattered  morale 
of  the  organized  crime  and  racketeering  sec- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department. 

Now  he  not  only  seems  blind  to  political 
depredation  of  the  law  but  determined  to 
shield  the  violators  from  prosecution. 

Ramsey  Clark  should  be  fired. 

The  attempted  shackling  of  justice  in  the 
Callanan  case  should  be  the  final  nail  in  his 
official  coffin. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Records  of  steamfltter  political  spending, 

examined  by  the  grand  Jury,  Indicated  Cal- 
laman  largesse  to  favored  Democratic  poli- 
ticians for  their  campaigns  ran  into  millions 
of  dollars — not  only  for  Missouri  candidates 
but  for  favored  figures  spotted  over  the 
nation. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  local  steamfit- 
ters' fat  political  spending  was  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  whose  campaign  was  sweetened 
by  $52,000.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  perhaps  didn't 
even  know  of  this  donation,  nevertheless 
commuted  Callanan's  remaining  prison 
sentence  In  April.  1964. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Other    campaign    recipients    of    Callanan 

benevolence  included  Missouri  Senators 
Long  and  Symington.  Missouri  Governor 
Hearnes.  Attorney  General  Anderson,  Lieut, 
Gov,  Eagleton  and  various  Congressmen.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  con- 
sistently been  on  the  steamfltter  giveaway 
list.  Even  Robert  Kennedys  victorious  cam- 
paign for  Senator  in  New  York  got  a  $10,000 
check. 

With  such  a  lineup  of  political  prestige, 
Callanan  et  al.  must  have  thought  they  were 
perfectly  safe  from  prosecution  in  their 
brazen  defiance  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

So  apparently  have  Attorney  General  Clark 
and  other  policy-makers  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Politics  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  shield  for 
law  violation.  The  Justice  Department 
should  be  compelled  to  act  in  bringing  this 
issue  to  indictment  and  trial.  The  Adminis- 
tration image — if  not  morals — demands  such 
action  and  the  President  must  realize  his 
word  is  needed. 

What  a  farce  if  the  department,  entrusted 
with  justice  in  the  United  States,  deliber- 
ately perverts  Justice  In  an  attempted  white- 
wash for  buck-generous  political  friends. 
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I  From   the   St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat.   May 
'  4.   19681 

Why  Top  Democrats  Fear  Trial  of  Callanan 
(By  Al  DeLugach) 
Democrats  from  local  officeholders  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  the  opulent  political  spend- 
ing of  St.  Louis  Steamfltter  Union  boss  Law- 
rence L.  Callanan. 

Among  them  are  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson"  Missouri  Senators  Stuart  Syming- 
ton and  Edward  V.  Long,  current  presiden- 
tial hopeful  Sen  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  a 
far-flung  band  of  other  senators  and  con- 
gressmen. 

So  are  Missouri's  Gov.  Warren  Hearnes.  Lt. 
Gov  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Norman  Anderson,  as  well  as  assorted 
Slate  senators  and  representatives,  and  St, 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  officials  of  Demo- 
cratic persuasion. 

Now  for  three  months.  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  has  been  blocking  pros- 
ecution of  ex-convict  Callanan  on  charges 
of  using  union  money  Illegally  In  politics. 

As  reported  in  Friday's  Globe-Democrat,  a 
federal  grand  Jury  in  St.  Louis  concurred 
with  two  of  the  ju.stlce  Department's  own 
attorneys  In  recommending  grand  Jury  in- 
dictment of  Callanan. 

Despite  this,  no  Indictment  has  been  forth- 
coming. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  federal  investigation 
of  the  multi-milllon-doUar  steamfltter 
spending  machine  began  last  October.  Calla- 
nan has  been  busily  acquiring  a  new  Image 
as  a  local  labor  statesman. 

A  portrait  of  a  leader  in  no-strike  pledges 
to  industry  has  been  superimposed  on  the 
old  canvas' of  a  convicted  extortionist  whose 
tight  little  local  union  has  been  known  for 
decades  of  featherbeddlng.  muscle  tactics 
and  Jurisdictional  feuds  with  other  con4 
struction  trades 

repaint  jobs 
The  repaint  job  has  been  handled  by  pub- 
lic relations  consultant  Alfred  Fleishman, 
reportedly  at  the  behest  of  August  A.  Busch 
Jr.,  brewing  magnate,  whose  flrm  got  the 
first  no-strike  pledge  from  the  Callanan-led 
construction  crafts. 

Callanan  and  Mr.  Busch  are  political  allies 
in  the  campaign  to  re-elect  Sen.  Long  this 
year. 

According  to  Callanan.  that  Is  his  No.  1 
project  In  what  he  claims  will  be  his  last 
year  of  playing  financial  angel  to  pohticians. 
Sen,  Long  faces  tough  contests  in  both  the 
primary  and  general  elections.  His  situation 
Is  a  good  illustration  of  the  problems  posed 
in  an  election  year  by  any  prosecution  of 
Callanan  for  alleged  illegal  spending  of 
union  funds  in  politics. 

Sen.  Long  is  among  officeholders  whose 
campaigns  have  received  steamfltter  dona- 
tions and  who  was  a  steamfltter  beneficiary 
on  occasions  even  when  not  engaged  in  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  is  investigat- 
ing fees  shared  between  Sen.  Long  and  St. 
Louis  criminal  lawyer  Morris  A.  Shenker.  By 
chance.  Mr.  Shenker  is  representing  Callanan 
in  the  federal  investigation  of  the  steam- 
fitter  political  fund.  Mr,  Shenker  Is  among 
those  who  have  received  money  from  the 
iund. 

The  fund  has  not  filed  required  federal  or 
state  reports  on  campaign  spending,  so  the 
extent  of  the  largesse  Is  veiled  from  public 
view. 

However,  an  Indication  of  the  scope  was 
determined  last  summer  by  The  Globe- 
Democrat  from  other  sources. 

AN  S80.000  minimum 

It  was  found  that  at  least  $80,000  was  con- 
tributed to  out-of-state  politics  in  a  T'i- 
month  period  of  1964  alone.  And  this  only 
counted  checks  of  $1,000  or  more  made  out 
on  a  bank  account  of  the  steamfltter  political 
fund. 
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These  checks  Included  a  total  of  $52,000  for 
President  Johnson's  campaign  and  $10,000 
for  Robert  F,  Kennedy's  successful  race  for 
senator  from  New  York, 

Besides  Missouri's  two  senators,  others 
whose  campaigns  have  received  substantial 
gifts  from  Callanan's  fund  In  various  years 
have  been  identified  as  including; 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan.  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas, 
former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Rep. 
Melvin  Price  of  East  St.  Louis.  Rep.  George 
H.  Fallon  of  Baltimore  and  Rep.  Donald  M. 
Fraser  of  Minneapolis. 

Rep,  Price,  chairman  of  the  House  Ethics 
Commlit^je,  is  another  public  official  who 
has  received  steamfltter  contributions  on  oc- 
casions other  than  when  engaged  In  election 
camp.^igns. 

Missouri  congressmen  who  have  received 
steamfitter  financial  support  Include  Reps. 
Prank  Karsten.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Richard 
Ichord  and  Richard  Boiling. 

The  Democratic  National     Committee  also 

has  been  a  regular  on  the  steamfltter  gift  list. 

A    pre-election    trial    of    Callanan    would 

hardly  be  viewed  as  a  proper  show  of  gratitude 

by  his  many,  many  beneficiaries. 
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necessarily  mean  the  prosecutor  has  violated 
his  oath  of  office  " 

Rep.  William  R  Hull  Jr..  Weston:  "If  Cal- 
lanan or  anyone  else  has  done  this  type  of 
thing  ns  alleged,  he  should  be  punished.  But 
I  don't  know  him  or  anything  about  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  have  never  received  funds  or 
had  any  kind  of  cont-.ict  from  any  official 
of  the  steamfitters. " 

Reps.  Frank  M.  Karsten,  St  Louis,  and 
Richard  H.  Ichord.  Houston,  could  not  be 
reached  though  their  offices  said  they  were 
in  Washington, 

Rep.  William  J.  Randall.  Iiulependence,  was 
in  his  home  district  to  make  I  speech. 


NATIONAL  DIVIDENDS  OF  OUR 
AEROSPACE    EFFORT 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  May  4, 

1968) 

They  Avoid  Taking  a  Stand 

I  By  Edward  W.  O'Brien ) 

Washington.— There  was  no  rush  among 

Missouri's  Democratic  members  of  Congress 

Friday  to  demand  Justice  Department  action 

in  the  stalled  prosecution  of  some  St,  Louis 

steamfitters  officials  lor  making  political  gifts 

with  union  funds.  ■ 

In  a  survey  of  the  delegation,  the  general 
reaction  was  that  the  congressmen  did  not 
know   the  facts  of   the  case,   and   therefore 
felt  it  was  not  appropriate  to  take  a  stand. 
There  were  two  exceptions,  though. 
Rep.  Richard  Boiling  of  Kansas  City,  when 
asked  what  he  plans  t-o  do  to  bring  about  a 
prosecution  go-ahead  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's top  command,  replied  cryptically; 
"Nothing  further." 

He  declined  to  comment  on  the  obvious 
implication  that  he  had  already  done  some- 
thing to  push  the  case  along  tdward  prose- 
cution, 

JONES  comment 

R,ep,  Paul  C.  Jones  of  Kennett.  who  Is  re- 
tiring after  20  years'  services,  said  of  Repub- 
lican Rep,  Durward  G,  Hall's  demand  for 
"vigorous  prosecution," 

"I  wish  Doc  luck." 

But  Mr,  Jones  made  plain  his  skepticism 
that  the  proposed  indictment  will  ever  be 
cleared  bv  the  department. 

"In  my  vears  in  Washington.  I  have  en- 
gaged in  exercises  in  futility,  but  I  try  to 
select  my  areas."  he  said, 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  he  ha^  been  critical 
of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark's  handling 
of  other  cases. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  a  lot  of  influence 
with  his  office."  he  said. 

Among  other  Missouri  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, the  reaction  was  this; 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington;  "I  am  not  con- 
versant with  the  charges,  and  therefore  see 
no  reason  for  injecting  mys'elf  Into  the  mat- 
ter." 

NO    ACTION 

Rep.  Leonor  K,  Sullivan,  St.  Louis:  "I  cer- 
tainly did  not  ask  the  Justice  Department 
not  to  take  action,  so  I  have  no  intention  of 
urging  them  to  go  ahead,  I  have  no  knowledge 
ol  whether  anyone  has  tried  to  slop  the 
case.  I  Intend  to  take  no  action." 

Rep.  William  L.  Hungaie.  Troy:  "I  would 
want  to  know  more  about  this  case  before  I 
flatly  accuse  any  public  officials  of  an  abuse 
of  discretion.  Discretion  exists  In  prosecuting 
officials.  There  are  times  when  it  is  not 
exercised  to  my  satisfaction.  That  does  not 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  national  .space  effort  over  the  past 
decade  has  made  a  number  of  .significant 
and  important  contributions  to  tiie  daily 
life  of  every  American.  This  has  been 
well  summarized  by  Mr.  R.  V.  Mrozinski, 
staff  member  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  in  a  recent  discussion 
siven  by  him  to  the  National  Aerospace 
Education  Congress  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
April  27,  1968,  I  include  Mr,  Mrozinski "s 
siKnificant   remarks   for   your   use   and 
commend  them  to  your  readinn : 
National  Dividends  of  Our  Aerospace  Effort 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
pass  along  some  thoughts  to  aerospace  educa- 
tors  on   the   direct  und   indirect   benefits  of 
our  national  aerospace  activities.  Just  as  the 
aerospace  field  is  in  the  \ery  ti-ont  ranks  of 
modern    progress — so    you— as    the    trainers 
and   advisors   of   our   future   leaders   in    this 
field,  have  key  jobs  in  these  front  ranks.  How 
well  you  do  your  job  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  where  we  stand  as  a  leader  in 
aerospace  technology  in  the  coming  decades. 
Your  task  is  at  the  same   time  both  easy 
and  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  you  work  with 
the   imagination   and  eagerness  to   try   new 
ideas,    new    concepts,    and    new    frontiers   of 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  faced  with 
some  of  the  doubts,  the  questions,  and  the 
go-slow  approach  toward  the  new  and  novel 
of  some  of  your  adult  contemporaries  in  this 
challenging  time. 

The  country's  aerospace  research  effort  Is 
under  fire  right  now  as  It  has  probably  never 
been  before  in  the  65  years  of  aviation  and 
ten  years  of  space  history.  Strong  suggestions 
are  being  raised  in  influential  circles  about 
the  desirability  of  "stretching  out "  the  space 
and  aeronautics  research  programs.  Higher 
priorities  are  pointed  out  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  country's  vast  requirements  for 
domestic  social  welfare  programs. 

I  am  not  here  to  downgrade  the  high  prior- 
ities which  must  and  should  be  given  to  these 
social  Issues.  They  need  increased  attention. 
Fortunately  we  have  a  hopeful  glimmer  of 
some  tapering  off  of  our  heavy  commitment 
in  Vietnam. 

What  I  am  maint.iinlng.  however,  is  that 
we  dare  not  reduce  the  country's  allocations 
to  advanced  technology  programs  like  those 
represented  by  space  and  the  supersonic 
transport  to  any  significant  degree  without 
doing  great  damage  to  the  country's  future. 
This  is  the  future  that  we  adults  hold  in  trust 
for  the  youth  whom  you  are  educating.  It  is 
a  trust  that  we  have  in  our  power  to  dispose 
of  either  wlselv  or  foolishly. 

It  Is  the  job  of  all  of  those  among  us  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  the  benefits  of  aero- 
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space  research  to  point  this  daneer  out  to 
our  less  well  acquainted  contenifHwartes.  A 
definite  need  exists  for  educating  the  tax- 
partng  public  to  the  lasting  benefits  of  aero- 
space research.  The  budgetary  attitude  in 
Congress  on  research  and  development  will 
tend  to  reflect  public  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  this  problem. 

I  believe  that,  with  such  knowledge,  the 
basic  good  sense  of  the  majority  about  the 
country's  pressing  need  for  a  stropg  tech- 
nological research  effort  will  win  the  day. 

It  Is  reli^tlvely  p.ilnless  to  pare  future  re- 
search in  favor  of  more  pressing,  current 
needs  In  a  time  of  trial  However.  If  we  adults 
tvirn  our  backs  on  research  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly see  a  shying  away  from  the  hard 
road  of  preparatory  training  for  »uch  re- 
search on  the  part  of  our  brightest  young 
people.  Why  should  the  young  student  scien- 
tist or  engineer  persist  In  taking  the  tough 
courses  over  a  nimiber  of  years  required  to 
prepare  him  lor  the  front  rank  of  technologi- 
cal advance?  Negative  actions  taken  this  year 
toward  technology  advancement  could  bring 
on  adverse  reactions  for  many  years  to  come. 
Industry  would  find  in  future  years  a  decreas- 
ing supply  of  well-trained  engineers  and 
scientists.  Government  would  lack  first-rate 
administrators  and  scientists  for  Its-sclence- 
technology  oriented  agencies  and ,  labora- 
tories. Tlie  public  might  discover  too  late 
that  th^  national  security  and  prosperity  had 
been  irreparably  damaged.  ' 

Let's  take  the  airplane  as  an  example  of  the 
advantages  which  inventiveness,  followed  by 
continuing  research  and  development,  bring 
to  the  country.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  airplane  was  only  a  glimmer  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  Wright  brothers.  Today  in  the 
life  span  of  some  of  our  not  too  senior  con- 
temporaries the  airplane  plays  a  key  role  in 
modern  life.  Aerospace  is  one  of  the  tlants  of 
American  Industry  employing  a  totil  of  1.6 
million  of  our  citizens  in  a  grea)^  variety 
of  interesting  and  challenging  Jobs.    J 

The  Industry  adds  over  S30  billion  yearly  to 
our  gross  national  product.  It  provlides  over 
$2  billion  on  the  plus  side  of  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

In  terms  of  moving  of  people  the  airplane 
has  brought  about  a  veritable  transportation 
revolution.  Today  more  than  two  tJilrds  of 
all  public  transportation  passenger  miles  are 
accounted  for  by  the  airlines.  The  annual 
US.  increase  in  air  tninsi>ortatlon  in  recent 
years  has  been  averaging  15':.  This  massive 
increase  in  .he  use  of  the  airplane  has  all 
taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  viears.  All 
these  Impresfij^^-^rowth  figures  can  be  multi- 
plied by  a  similar  burgeoning  of  alreralt  ac- 
tivities abroad.  I 

As  a  close  to  home  note  I  might  point  out 
that  without  the  airplane  a  number  of  us 
right  here  in  this  audience  would  be  without 
employment  and  very  few  of  us  could  have 
gotten  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Denver  for 
this   meeting  with   such  spe«d   and   ease. 

Despite  this  recitation  of  the  benefits  to 
the  country  which  aeronautics  research  and 
development  has  already  brought  about,  a 
strong  pressure  campaign  is  on  to  curtail  the 
development  of  our  future  hope  in  cUU  avia- 
tion leadership — the  SST.  This,  despite 
strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Brit- 
ish-French combine,  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tive bids  for  scarce  resources,  are  pushing 
ahead  with  their  SST  models. 

.^  resF>onsible  estimate  points  out  that,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  SST's  buljt,  up  to 
?50  billion  of  economic  growth  can  result. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  build  these  new  planes, 
some  250,000  new  Jobs  will  be  created.  This 
Job  augmentation  would  equal  all  the  Jobs 
'.n  the  operating  airline  Industry  today.  An 
important  facet  of  this  economic  growth 
would  be  that  these  Jobs  would  be  with  us 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic scene. 

Development  of  the  SST  Is  an  excellent 
current  illustration  of  the  way  la  which 
Imaginative   research   and  development  can 
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stimulate  the  economy.  It  is  an  effort  that 
win  Insure  the  well  being  of  the  country  In- 
ternally and  Internationally  over  future 
years  It  will  offer  large  return  In  useful  em- 
ployment and  in  return  of  Investment  made 
by  the  government.  In  short,  it  meets  every 
test  of  an  essential  national  undertaking. 
Certainly  the  British,  French,  and  Russians 
have  so  decided ! 

We  already  have  an  impressive  array  of 
tangible  benefits  which  we  are  deriving  from 
the  space  effort.  My  thought  is  not  to  at- 
tempt an  exhaustive  listing  of  what  these 
benefits  are.  Rather.  I  propose  to  give  a  sam- 
pling of  the  more  significant  ones. 

NATIONAL   POWER 

The  power  of  a  country  today  is  based 
upon  its  having  and  being  able  to  use  effec- 
tively a  very  modem  technology  to  advance 
national  policy.  This  means  a  capability  in 
effective  management,  highly  trained  people, 
advanced  research  laboratories  covering  many 
disciplines,  and  highly  skilled  and  highly  mo- 
tivated workmen.  These  resources  In  people 
and  facilities  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
solution  of  urgent  problems  The  aerospace 
field  is  In  the  forefront  in  filling  all  these 
requirements.  These  resources  can.  with  rela- 
tive ease,  be  converted  from  military  to 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  vice  versa,  wherever 
the  national  need  of  the  moment  happens 
to  be. 

This  constant  stretchlng-fef  the  latest  tech- 
nology In  a  multitude  of  different  fields  char- 
acterizes the  aerospace  effort.  For  example, 
materials  of  great  strength.  light  in  weight, 
and  able  to  contain  the  searing  heat  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  are  under  constant  develop- 
ment. The  tremendous  advance  of  our  space 
guidance  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  we 
placed  our  last  lunar  Surveyor  spacecraft 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  planned  descent 
point  at  a  distance  of  220.000  miles  Sur- 
veyor pictures  of  the  lunar  surface  have  given 
us  details  as  small  as  .02  inch.  Incidentally 
for  those  interested  in  economical  travel  we 
have  calculated  planetary  trip  costs  at  10 
cents  mile.  This  is  on  par  with  the  per  mile 
cost  of  air  travel  In  the  U.S.  Apparently  the 
further  out  one  goes  the  cheaper  the  rate! 

PRESTIGE 

The  national  power  based  on  our  advanced 
aerospace  technology  affords  this  country  a 
large  increase  of  international  prestige.  Our 
aerospace  technology  is  the  envy  of  the 
world;  many  relatively  advanced  West  Euro- 
pean countries  refer  to  the  disparity  in  their 
technologies  ;is  compared  with  ours  as  the 
"technology  gap".  They  are  seeking  ways  to 
bridge  this  gap  in  an  effort  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  this  modern  fast-moving  tech- 
nological world. 

In  October  1957  the  Soviet  Union  recognized 
the  Important  prestige  factor  of  space  ac- 
tivity by  moving  Into  the  field  first  and  has 
been  accelerating  its  efforts  ever  since.  We 
entered  the  space  exploration  effort  more 
slowly  but  have  gradually  reached  world 
leadership.  More  recently,  France.  England. 
West  Germany.  Italy.  Australia.  Japan,  and 
Communist  China  have  either  joined,  or  are 
in  the  process  of  Joining,  the  Space  Club. 
All  these  countries  and  others  have  an  aware- 
ness of  the  national  benefits  that  accrue  from 
such  membership. 

NATIONAL     PRIDE 

The  Mercury  and  Gemini  flights  of  our 
astronauts,  in  which  all  Americans  took 
tremendous  pride,  have  served  as  a  unifying 
force  for  the  country.  Here  was  a  national 
effort  in  which  all  Americans  had  a  sense  of 
personal  pride  and  Involvement,  for  the 
astronauts  individually  and  as  a  team  have 
jjersonifled  the  Ideal  American.  They  have 
served  as  an  Inspiration  to  Americans  of  all 
ages — but  in  particular  to  our  youth. 

Our  young  people  need  some  heroic  figures 
to  Idealize  and  I  can  think  of  no  finer  group 
than  the  astronauts.  They  do  an  excellent 
Job  of  anything  they  tackle,  whether  It  be 
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representing  our  country  abroad,  testifying 
before  a  Congressional  Conunittee.  or  pio- 
neering new  paths  In  space. 

DEFENSE     BENEFITS 

We  are  researching  actively  the  national 
security  implications  of  space.  Some  appre- 
ciation of  this  activity  is  gained  from  the 
fact  that,  of  87  successful  U.S.  launches  int.) 
space  during  1967,  61.  or  70";,  were  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  26  by 
NASA.  This  gives  only  part  of  the  story,  as 
10  of  the  NASA  spacecraft  were  relatively 
complicated  projects  aimed  at  lunar  or  plan- 
etary targets. 

An  Important  part  of  the  military  space 
effor*  is  geared  to  helping  our  armed  forces 
do  a  better  job  on  the  ground,  in  the  air.  and 
on  and  under  the  oceans.  Here  are  some 
examples — il)  A  highly  reliable,  strategic- 
tactical  communications  satellite  system  for 
direct  contact  with  our  military  forces  and 
diplomatic  personnel  anywhere.  (2)  Weather 
satellites  providing  invaluable  instantaneous 
world  weather  data.  i3)  Navigation  satellites 
giving  our  ships  and  submarines  highly  ac- 
curate and  instantaneous  locations  data. 
(4(  Satellites  furnishing  data  for  much  more 
accurate  map-making,  i.5)  Satellites  moni- 
toring the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  guard 
against  illegal  nuclear  tests  on  earth,  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  in  space.  These  are  some  of 
the  areas  whefe  our  space  technology  con- 
tributes directly  to  our  national  security. 

We.  of  course,  do  not  know  what  all  the 
defense  benefits  from  space  technology  may 
be  in  the  future.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  we  may  need  aerospace  craft  able  to 
take  off  and  land  from  conventional  airports, 
equally  at  home  in  the  atmosphere  or  in 
space,  and  capable  of  tremendous  speeds  and 
complex  maneuvers  in  either  medium. 

Like  the  airplane,  the  spacecraft  is  adapta- 
ble to  either  civil  or  military  uses.  Indeed, 
the  coming  generation  of  aerospace  planes 
now  on  the  drawing  boards  tend  to  blend 
the  appearance  and  operational  character- 
istics  of   both   airplanes  and   spacecraft. 

INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION 

This  country  is  taking  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  its  pre-eminent  position  in  space 
research  to  improve  our  relations  with  oth- 
er nations.  Currently  we  have  cooperative 
space  efforts  going  with  83  other  countries. 
This  cooperation  includes  the  incorporation 
of  foreign  scientific  experiments  on  U.S.  space 
missions,  the  U.S.  launching  of  foreign  space- 
craft, the  training  of  foreign  scientists  at 
U.S.  space  research  centers,  the  exchange  of 
scientific  data,  and  the  use  of  overseas  ter- 
ritory for  our  worldwide  tracking  station  net. 

International  cooperation  in  the  weather 
satellite  area  is  a  particularly  noteworthy 
development.  Satellites,  with  their  vast  range 
of  view  of  the  earth's  surface  and  their  cov- 
erage of  ocean  areas  where  other  weather  re 
porting  is  sparse,  have  greatly  improved  the 
early  detection  of  devastating  storms.  U.S. 
weather  satellite  pictures  and  daui  on  over- 
head weather  are  now  being  picked  up  di- 
rectly in  41  countries  on  all  the  continents. 
with  over  375  relatively  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive ground  receivers.  Coupled  with  other 
ground  information,  this  gives  promise  of  ac- 
curate forecasts  two  weeks  in  advance. 
Further  along  is  the  use  of  this  data  to 
control  the  weather. 

We  are  exchanging  a  limited  amount  of 
useful  weather  satellite  data  with  the  So- 
viet Union  over  a  special  wire  line  installed 
between  the  weather  centers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  ac- 
tive cooperation,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  establish  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
space  realm. 

Communications  satellites  are  another 
area  of  International  space  cooperation  that 
has  enjoyed  a  widespread  appeal.  Currently 
Intelsat,  the  international  communications 
satellite  consortium,  has  61  member  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  It  is  managed  by 
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the  U.S.  ComSat  Corporation.  The  Interna- 
tional communications  satellite  system  is 
serviced  bv  four  satellites  and  sixteen  ground 
stations  in  eleven  countries  The  mushroom- 
ing growth  of  this  system  Is  shown  by  plans 
for  a  tripling  of  the  number  of  ground  sta- 
tions in  the  next  two  years.  Next  October, 
the  world  will  be  watching  the  Mexican 
Olympics  on   television   via   this  system. 

Enactment  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  last 
year  was  one  of  the  really  significant  Inter- 
national advances  of  mankind.  Eighty-nine 
countries  have  endorsed  this  worthy  senti- 
ment with  their  signatures.  More  recently, 
since  April  25.  forty-eight  governments  have 
signed  an  Astronaut-Rescue  Treaty  which 
requires  the  signatories  to  give  "all  possible 
assistance  to  astronauts  In  the  event  of  ac- 
cident, distress  or  emergency  landi»°:  and 
to  insure  the  prompt  and  safe  return  of  both 
astronauts  and  spacecraft."  Thus  we  seem 
to  be  able  to  come  to  agreement  more  read- 
ily in  space  than  here  on  earth. 

EDUCATION  ADVANCE 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  space 
program  has  given  the  country's  educational 
syst'em  a  strong  shot  in  the  arm.  School 
science  curricula  have  been  modernized  and 
strengthened  even  at  the  grammar  school 
level.  Better  textbooks  have  appeared.  An 
across-the-board  stimulus  to  Improved  edu- 
cation has  been  the  result.  This  is  all  to  the 
good  as  the  quality  of  future  American 
science  and  technology  rests  on  the  training 
that  the  young  people  get  today.  Only  with 
highly  trained  and'  dedicated  people  will  we 
stay  out  in  the  front  rank  of  science  and 
technology.  Now  we  must  all  work  hard  to  re- 
tain and  improve  on  these  pains. 

NASA  has  given  strong  support  to  approxi- 
mately 200  of  the  country's  science-oriented 
universities.  The  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  AEC  have  similar  programs.  Recently  this 
highly  useful  effort  has  had  to  be  drastically 
curtailed  due  to  budgetary  problems. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Scientists  look  to  the  space  effort  to  bring 
In  valuable  scientific  data  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Scientists 
are  interested  in  gleaning  more  basic  data 
about  the  sun  and  its  system  of  planets  from 
the  vantage  point  of  space.  Besides  being 
necessary  for  life  on  earth,  we  know  that  the 
sun  affects  our  weather  and  radio  communi- 
cations. It  may  have  other  effects  on  our 
environment  as  yet  not  known. 

Scientists  look  to  the  space  effort  to  unravel 
the  riddle  whether  we  earth  creatures  are 
unique,  or  merely  one  of  many  species  in- 
habiting the  cosmos. 

EARTH     APPLICATIONS     SATELLITES 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  use  of  earth- 
oriented  satellites  for  both  civil  and  military 
communications,  weather  forecasting,  navi- 
gation, and  mapping.  Another  space  tech- 
nology In  this  general  category  is  the  highly 
promising  potential  use  of  earth-oriented 
satellites  to  inventory  the  Earth's  surface  re- 
sources. Some  practical  uses  of  this  tech- 
nology might  include: 

Location  of  mineral  and  oil  resources. 

Surveying  agricultural  resources. 

Stirveys  of  surlace  water  resources. 

Monitoring  of  coastal  ocean  bottom 
changes. 

Monitoring  of  water  pollution  and  waste 
assimilation  in  coastal  waters. 

Mapping  of  ocean  currents  for  determining 
the  most  promising  fishing  areas. 

Monitoring  of  iceberg  and  Ice  field  move- 
ments. 

You  can  readily  see  that  we're  getting  Into 
very  practical  uses  of  our  space  capabilities. 

AEROSPACE     TECHNOLOGY     APPLICATIONS 

We  are  now  T^itnesslng  a  growing  amount 
of  aerospace  technology  geared  specifically  to 
the  needs  of  the  general  economy.  NASA's 
contractors  reported  some  4.600  examples  of 
non-aerospace    application    of    space    tech- 
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nology  during  the  past  year,  a  10",   Increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

Tlie  aerospace  industry  has  aggressively 
and  imaginatively  pushed  ahead  toward  the 
solution  of  many  of  our  most  urgent  large 
population  problems.  The  brains,  know-how, 
and  technical  resources  of  the  industry  are 
being  pitted  aggressively  against  the  acute 
problems  vexing  us  here  right  In  Uie  United 
States. 

A  recent  study  summarizes  an  Impressive 
array  of  non-aerospace  efforts  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  following  fields:  urban  affairs, 
transportation,  environmental  control,  med- 
ical applications,  power  generation,  material 
applications  and  information  systems.  A 
sampling  of  these  projects  follows: 

A  project  to  better  motivate  California 
Junior  school  students  by  showing  them  the 
ties  between  their  study  activities  and  their 
Job  success  as  adults. 

Highly  commendable  aerospace  Industry 
eftorts  to  provide  gainful  employment  in  big 
citv  slums. 

A  development  effort  to  automate  library 
functions  by  the  use  of  computers. 

Analysis,  programming  and  computer  sup- 
port to  a  Canadian  province  for  a  compre- 
hensive government-sponsored  health  plan. 

A  State  of  CaUfornla  study  using  an  aero- 
space systems  approach  to  provide  fast,  eco- 
nomical and  convenient  means  of  trans- 
porting both  people  and  goods  by  land,  sea 
and  air. 

Even  our  famous  smog  ma>  be  put  to  good 
use.  We  are  now  studying  the  use  of  pol- 
luuints  from  coal-field  power  plants  to  make 
sulphur  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating 
the  pollutant.  This  technique  would  offset 
the  cost  of  the  purification  process. 

Application  of  precision  and  miniaturiza- 
tion techniques  In  the  medical  field,  not  only 
to  assist  or  replace  such  viUil  organs  as  the 
heart,  taut  also  to  monitor  remotely  and  in- 
stantaneously the  functioning  of  various 
human  organs. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  wth  a  listing  of 
these  spill-off  benefits.  They  are  already  with 
us  in  an  impressive  number  and  variety.  I 
predict  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  these  benefits.  It  Is  useful  to  note  that 
they  are  being  made  available  not  Just  here 
in  the  United  States,  but  most  .are  available 
worldwide  for  man's  general  benefit. 

THE  PROSPECT 

From  this  sampling  I  trust  that  I  leave 
you  with  the  Impression  that  the  nation's 
space  effort  is  not  one,  but  many  different 
activities  with  many  varied  benefits  that 
add  to  an  impressive  total.  Some  are  In- 
tangible but  nonetheless  real  and  others  can 
be  more  readily  measured.  It  Is  up  to  those 
among  us  who  believe  in  the  effort  that  has 
already  produced  them  to  do  some  missionary 
work  among  the  American  public.  Today  we 
accept  as  commonplace  the  legacy  left  to  us 
of  the  telephone,  the  radio,  television,  the 
automobile,  and  the  airplane,  the  wonder 
drugs,  and  other  marvels  of  science.  Our 
generation  must,  in  turn,  provide  the  youth 
whom  you  are  training  with  a  continuing 
pattern  of  strong  support  for  aerospace  in- 
vention and  its  research  and  development 
partners.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  doing  our 
part  to  foster  the  onward  advance  of  Amer- 
ican society. 
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In  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  Commission  on  Hunger. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  agreed  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  in  the  near  future. 

Several  laws  have  been  passed  in 
recent  years  to  help  feed  the  millions  of 
Americans,  adults  and  children,  who 
don't  get  enough  to  eat.  Among  these 
lav(;s  are  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
the^emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program  and  the  food  .stamp  program.  I 
was  gratified  la^t  week  when  the  House 
approved  an  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  increasing  the  amount  for  food 
stamps  by  $40  million. 

But  surveys  have  made  clear,  as  the 
bill  introduced  today  points  out,  that 
we  have  failed  to  do  enough,  that  food 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government 
have  been  inadequate,  that  millions  con- 
tinue to  .Mopfijr  because  of  poor  and  in- 
adequate food. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
loort  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
CommL<«ion  on  Hunger.  The  bill  states: 

The  Commission  shall  undert.ike  a  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  of  the  unful- 
filled needs  of  those  suffering  from  hunger 
in  the  United  States,  and  shall  recommend 
such  measures  as  It  deems  necessary  to  .secure 
greater  use  of  Federal  food  programs  by  state 
and  local  agencies  and  to  establish  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of 
the  basic  hunger  needs  of  every  American. 

Immediate  action  is  needed  to  put  food 
in  empty  stomachs.  There  i.s  no  excuse, 
in  the  most  prosperous  Nation  on  earth, 
for  a  single  citizen  to  go  hungry.  This 
measure  should  be  enacted  promptly  so 
that  the  Commission  can  get  to  work  on 
the  urgent  problems  facing  it. 


AMERICAN    HUNGER    COM\nSSION 
ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  a  bipartisan  group  of  Members 


DR    xNIMITZ'  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  to  attend  the  recent  commetice- 
ment  ceremonies  at  the  cireat  Clemson 
University  which  was  memorable  for  two 
reasons. 

The  first  was  the  presentation  of  an 
honorary  degree  to  our  great  and  es- 
teemed colleague.  Wilbur  Mills,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr 
Mills  received  the  honorary  Doctor  of 
Law  degree.  The  other  was  the  inspirinu 
comencement  address  of  Di'.-H.  J.  Nimitz, 
M.D. 

As  a  longtime  friend  of  the  Nimitz 
family,  I  am  proud  to  note  that  Dr. 
Nimitz  was  bom  in  Charleston  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  Clemson  in  1917 
He  is  now  practicing  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Nimitz'  address  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  I  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
and  I  do  not  want  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Dr.  Nimitz  has  given  us  precepts  for 
using  the  opportvmities  of  life  in  America 
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which  are  valuable  not  only  to  students 
but  to  all  of  us.  His  words  can  be  very 
useful  to  chose  who  would  improve  the 
conditions  of  America  today. 

Dr   Nimitz'  address  follows:         ii 
A  Pearl  or  Two  ' 

When  I  review  ihe  outstanding  memories 
collected  during  the  51  years  since  I  grad- 
aiated  from  Clemson  In  1917.  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  nr.oment  will 
shine  brighter  than  many  of  the  others. 
I  consider  Dr.  Edwards'  invitation  to  give 
the  commencement  address  a  great  honor 
and  I  accepted  with  humble  pride. 

The  theme  of  my  address,  primarily  to  the 
graduating  class,  is  based  on  a  remark  of 
one  of  my  distinguished  medical  professors, 
who  would  frequently  .say:  'Dont  miss 
my  next  lecture  as  I  may  drop  a  'Pearl  or 
Two'  for  you".  His  pearls  were  diagnostic 
aids,  keen  observations,  and  above  all,  good 
sound  advice. 

To  all  of  you  who  are  about  to  graduate 
from  this  excellent  University,  you  may  be 
Interested  in  knowing  that  US.  Census 
Bureau  figures  reveal  that  money  spent  on 
a  college  education  is  one  of  the  surest  and 
most  prontable  available  today.  A  college 
graduate  earns  an  average  of  S482.000  during 
his  career,  against  the  high  school  graduate 
who  earnt  about  $300,000  during  his  life- 
time. 

Some  of  you  will  make  more  and  some 
will  make  less.  The  potential  is  there  biit 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  Individual. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  said.  'There  is 
no  security  on  this  earth;  there  is  only  op- 
portunity". Of  course,  all  of  you  will  strive 
for  success  in  your  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 
Success  is  not  Inherited,  it  has  to  be  earned. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  there  are  no  short 
cuts  to  success.  Success  is  achieved  through 
application,  loyalty,  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  other  workers  or  associates,  and  con- 
tinued study— in  other  words — hard  work. 
On  this  point  Thomas  A.  Edison  wisely  ob- 
served. "The  reason  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
recognize  opportunity  Is  that  It  usually  goes 
around  wearing  overalls  and  looking'  like 
hard  work  "  If  you  find  you  are  not  enthu- 
siastic and  happy  in  what  you  are  doing 
after  a  reasonable  trial,  by  all  means  get 
into  something  else  before  you  waste  too 
much  time  with  what  you  find  boring  and 
without  opportunity  for  advancement.  Hap- 
piness and  prid;  In  one's  work  are  big  factors 
m  success. 

But  let  me  also  suggest  that  in  your  work 
accept  the  fact  that  most  everything  can  be 
improved  upon.  When  things  are  going  fine 
and  we  say  we  are  in  the  "groove",  we  must 
remember  that  a  groove  Is  another  name  for 
a  "rut". 

The  moral  is  clear:  when  one  is  content 
with  things  as  they  are,  he  is  in  danger  of 
slipping.  This  Is  just  as  true  for  an  individual 
as  it  Is  for  an  organization.  All  real  progress 
is  slow  and  .tJI  progress  may  be  uncomfort- 
able. This  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
but  I  also  know  that  when  one  loses  his  urge 
to  be  better,  he  stops  being  good. 

In  any  large  organization  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  create  problems  and  other  in- 
dividuals who  help  solve  them.  Sometime  it 
may  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  yourself .  this 
question:  Am  I  part  of  the  problem  or  part 
of  the  solution?  The  answer  has  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  85  percent  of  any 
Job  is  routine.  This  holds  true  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
president  of  a  large  industry.  In  fact.  It  Is 
true  for  any  position  of  responsibility  for 
which  you  may  strive.  The  other  15  percent 
of  the  Job  is  really  the  important  part,  for 
in  this  area  Important  decisions  have  to  be 
made.  One's  ability  to  make  the  correct  de- 
cision on  matters  important  to  his  company 
determines  his  real  value  to  the  organiza- 
tion. If  you  make  the  right  decision  more 
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often  than  you  make  the  wrong  one,  then 
you  are  a  valuable  employee.  If,  however, 
the  reverse  is  true,  you  are  In  danger  of  being 
replaced. 

My  advice  to  all  of  you  Is  to  discipline 
and  train  yourselves  to  weigh  both  sides  of 
any  problem  so  as  to  acquire  the  faculty 
to  render  a  logical  declslon. 

In  a  fairly  recent  address.  General  Mark 
W.  Clark  maintained  that  "Contrary  to  the 
old  saying  that  leaders  are  born,  not  made, 
the  art  of  leading  can  be  taught  and  it  can 
be  mastered  "  He  noted  the  characteristics 
that   seemed    to    him    fundamental: 

Confidence. — If  a  leader  does  not  believe 
in  himself,  no  one  else  will. 

Energy. — A  leader  must  be  willing  to  do 
everything  he  asks  of  his  followers— and 
more. 

rimmg.— This  is  a  combination  of  alert- 
ness, imagination  and  foresight. 

Clarity. — A  leader  must  be  able  to  reason 
logically,  weigh  alternatives,  make  decisions — 
and  then  convey  his  thoughts  lucidly. 

Tenacity.— A  leader  must  have  this  ability 
and  also  inspire  it  In  others. 

Boldness. —This  strong  and  virile  charac- 
teristic Is  akin  to  courage. 

Concern. — Men  will  never  follow  anyone 
unless  they  feel  that  he  really  cares  about 
them  and  their  problems. 

Morality. — A  stern  code  of  ethics,  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  morality. 

Faitfi. — A  leader  must  believe  in  his  peo- 
ple as  well  as  in  the  goal  toward  which  he  Is 
leading  them. 

General  Clark's  address  Is  printed  In  the 
July.  1967  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  under  the 
title.  "What  It  Takes  To  Be  A  Leader".  May 
I  recommend  that  all  of  you  read  and  study 
the  whole  article,  as  it  points  out  not  only 
"what  it  takes  to  be  a  leader",  but  how  to 
succeed  in  business. 

I  also  suggest  that  In  your  search  for  ad- 
vancement, professional  and  economic,  you 
always  take  an  intelligent  Interest  in  the 
political  activities  of  your  community,  your 
state  and  Nation.  Remember  that  poor  laws 
are  made  and  bad  officials  are  elected  when 
good  citizens  fall  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  The  sin  of  silence  about  public  affairs 
makes  cowards  of  men. 

It  is  a  civic  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
support  sound  local,  state  and  national  pro- 
grams which  help  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  and  to  oppose  those  you  consider  un- 
sound. Prevention  is  better  and  much  cheap- 
er than  correction  or  cures  for  many  of  our 
community  Ills.  What  we  need  In  this  coun- 
try is  quality  rather  than  quantity  in  our 
so-called  give-away  programs. 

Our  government  speaks  in  terms  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  current  operating  expenses  and 
of  our  national  debt  of  over  330  billion  dol- 
lars; commitments  of  over  300  million  dol- 
lars for  payments  under  Social  Security,  even 
before  Medicare  was  added  to  the  programs. 
The  sheer  magnitude  of  our  governmental 
expenditures  on  every  level  makes  It  urgently 
important  for  citizens  to  encourage  only  use- 
ful and  wise  expenditures  and  to  oppose 
wasteful  and  harmful  ones. 

Pew  people  realize  just  how  much  a  billion 
dollars  is.  We  speak  glibly  of  billions  when 
discussing  government  expenses  and  debts. 
With  one  bUllon  dollars  in  the  bank  and  ex- 
penditures of  a  $1,000  a  day  and  no  interest 
on  the  capital,  starting  with  the  birth  of 
Christ  1968  years  agtfTthere  would  still  be 
approximately  77(oears  to  go  before  the  bil- 
lion dollars  was-^pent. 

To  put  this  In  historical  perspective — our 
Federal  Government  spent  only  one  billion 
dollars  in  61  years  from  1789  to  1849.  It  took 
143  years,  from  1789  to  1931.  to  spend  100 
billion  dollars. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  said  in  1932:  "Any  govern- 
ment, like  any  family,  can  for  one  year 
spend  a  little  more  than  It  earns,  but  you 
and  I  know  that  continuance  of  that  habit 
means  the  poor  house". 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


This  Is  a  truth  which  too  many  have  for- 
gotten Let  us  reassert  It  In  our  private  and 
our  public  lives 

The  proposed  government  budget  for  last 
year  was  172  billion  dollars  and  we  are  going 
further  and  further  in  debt 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  going 
through  a  social  and  economic  revolution, 
and  It  disturbs  me  as  it  must  also  disturb 
you.  This  country  now  needs  good  leadership 
more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 
The  United  States  Is  still  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world  and  one  hates  to  see  the  things 
which  are  now  happening.  Socialism  and 
even  Communism  are  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  unless  headed  off 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  had  a  front 
row  seat  from  which  to  watch  the  dlE.solu- 
tlon  of  tmplres,  tells  us  that  "The  empires  of 
the  future  are  the  empires  of  the  mind".  We 
should  remember  thi.s  as  we  try  to  follow  the 
tricky  maneuvers  of  the  Communists.  If  they 
can  conquer  the  minds  of  the  world's  people, 
taking  over  their  2:overnment.s  will  be  easy. 
Their  purpose  in  keeping  militarily  strong  is 
not  to  seize  new  territories,  but  to  keep  other 
nations  from  interfering  with  their  declared 
object — to  manage  the  mind  of  mankind 
Their  skillful  organizers  and  propagandl.st.s 
seem  to  be  doing  well  in  persuading  people 
to  swallow  their  social  and  economic  theories. 

The  Communists  have  two  immediate 
goals:  To  pit  white  against  Mack  In  a  racial 
civil  war  and  to  break  down  all  confidence 
in,  and  support  of.  authority  From  what  we 
read  In  the  newspapers  and  see  on  television 
of  what  has  happened.  It  appears  that  they 
are  succeeding  In  reaching  their  goals. 

Sometime  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graham.  Evan- 
gelist of  world  renown,  had  appealed  publicly 
to  President  Johnson — his  close  friend — to 
Identify  the  groups  Inside  .■\merlca  'who 
are  teaching  and  advocating  violence,  train- 
ing in  guerrilla  t.ictics  and  defying  author- 
ity'. The  dispatch  also  quoted  Dr  Graham 
as  saying.  "The  F,B,I,  and  the  President  know 
who  they  (the  extremist  leaders i  are  and 
what  they  are  up  to.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  we  are  now  on  the  road  to  anarchy  In 
some  of  our  large  cities  of  this  country  and 
the  symptoms  are  ominous  and  danger- 
ous ,  ,  ,".  He  says  "our  leaders  should  not 
ignore  this  threat  any  longer  "  You  can  re;id 
the  full  account  in  the  August  7.  1967  issue 
of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 

"A;i  that  is  essential  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  Is  that  good  men  do  nothing".  How  true 
is  this  statement  of  Edmund  Burke 

This  is  why  you.  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  are  so  fortunate  to  have  had  your 
minds  trained  in  a  university  like  Clemson. 
It  is  why  you  must  keep  your  minds  trained — 
and  use  them  effectively,  but  carefully  weigh 
what  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  see  on 
television  and  hear  on  radio  m  order  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

I  do  not  mention  these  dangers  to  paint 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  present  or  immediate 
future  or  to  discourage  you.  but  only  to  alert 
you  to  the  challenges  which  face  all  of  us 
and  to  cite  the  need  for  an  enlightened  citi- 
zenry. Above  all.  we  must  guard  against  any 
spirit  of  defeatism — a  spirit  which  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  all  that  built  this  country  and  this 
umverslty. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  many  of 
our  serious  problems  today  are  caused  by  a 
lack  of  good  sound  fundamental  religious 
teaching  and  training.  Sucli  training  is  the 
basis  of  character  and  character  is  the  basis 
of  all  that  Is  worthwhile  in  our  lives.  The 
family  that  worships  together  is  the  family 
that  remains  together — and  adds  strength  to 
each  of  Its  members.  With  sound  character  as 
a  foundation  and  sound  learning  as  a  super- 
structure, you  can  and  will  build  sound  lives 
for  yourself  and  your  family— and  your 
country, 

.Another  serious  problem  that  many  fam- 
ilies face  was  well  covered  bv  an  editorial 
In  the  July  28.  1967  Issue  of  Life  Magazine. 
"In  one  way  or  another  most  .\merlcans  owe 


money  Few  of  these  families  know  how  much 
interest  toey  are  paying,  and  tragically,  the 
binge  of  borrowing  has  emboldened  loan 
sharks  and  slippery  salesmen  to  take  ad- 
rantaee  of  an  often  too  trusting  public.  The 
senate  recently  passed  the  Truth-In-Lending 
bill  which  requires  merchants  lUid  lending 
institutions  to  inform  their  customers  of  the 
annual  rate  of  Interest  they  will  be  paying, 
and  also  the  total  amount  of  finance 
charges"  A  recent  survey  of  800  fiunUles 
showed  that  thev  estimated  their  finance 
charge  to  be  8.3  percent,  whereas  the  average 
rate  was  actually  24  percent, 

A  few  ye.irs  ago  a  Jersey  City  electrical 
worker  bought  a  television  set  on  monthly 
payments  of  $17  50  per  month.  By  the  time 
he  finished  paying  for  it  two  years  later,  he 
hi.d  paid  $420,00  for  a  $123,00  set". 

This  recalls  to  mind  a  recent  clipping: 
■■\merlca  The  Creditable"  "America  Is  a 
wonderful  country.  Where  else  can  you  walk 
out  of  vour  mortgaged  house,  step  Into  a  time 
payment  car  and  drive  down  a  bonded  high- 
way on  credit  gas  to  charge  something  at 
vour  favorite  store?" 

"  The  United  States  Is  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  I  have  confid- 
,.n"e  and  faith  In  its  young  men  and  women. 
I  believe  that  you  will  accept  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains' strong  and  safe,  with  greater  op- 
portunity for  all  to  develop  and  prosper, 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
C1.XSS  of  1917.  Our  class  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Wilson  volunteering  to  a  man  to 
enter  the  military  service  when  World  War 
I  was  declared.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
draft  card  burning,  loud  protest  or  disre- 
'-■nect  for  our  flag  in  those  days.  But  even  to- 
day. I  believe  that  no  Clemson  man  would 
ever  be  guilty  of  not  serving  honorably  in  the 
armed  sernces  of  his  country  during  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Some  of  you  have  completed  a  txjur  of 
military  duty  and  have  come  back  to  com- 
plete your  education  and  graduate.  Others 
in  your  class  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  Immediate  or  near  future.  As  a  medical 
doctor  who  has  served  with  army  hospitals. 
It  should  be  of  some  comfort  to  you  and 
your  relatives  to  know  that  the  medical 
service  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  is  the  best  In  the  world.  For  instance. 
in  World  War  I  In  the  European  Theatre, 
there  were  23.238  deaths  from  disease  among 
''084  457  troops  from  June  1.  1917  to  July  1, 
1918.  but  during  World  War  II.  In  the  same 
theatre,  there  were  only  741  deaths  from 
disease  among  3,806.570  troops  from  July  1, 
1942  to  March  9,  1945. 

More  and  better  antibiotics,  improvement 
in  surgical  procedures,  available  blood  and 
plasma,  helicopter  evacuation  of  sick  and 
wounded— all  these  have  greatly  Increased 
every  serviceman's  chance  of  survival  at  the 
present  time. 

We  older  Clemson  men  have  been  greatly 
Impressed   with    the   changes   and   improve- 
/  ments  made  on  this  campus  In  recent  years. 
They  really  are  remarkable  and  outstanding. 
Competition   in    the   world   Is    keener   today 
than  ever  before  In   this  great  nation,  but 
you  have  been  better  educated  and  trained 
at  Clemson  University  to  meet  this  compe- 
tition than  any  preceding  graduating  class. 
At  our  fifty-vear  Cla.  s   Reunion.   Dr.   Ed- 
wards and  others  in  the  Clemson  family  de- 
scribed  plans   for   further   growth   and   im- 
provements to  make  this  an  even  more  out- 
standing university  than  it  Is  today.  If  the 
outstanding,  dedicated  leaders  of  this  Insti- 
tution have  inspired  you  as  they  have  In- 
spired  me,    then,    as    alumni    of    this    great 
university,  vou  surely  will   give   them  your 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  they  need  to 
reach  the  goals  they  have  set. 

Finally,  my  slncerest  congratulations  to 
each  and  everyone  of  you.  I  wish  for  you 
much  happiness  and  success  and  I  also  wish 
for  you  the  continued  good  health  that  will 


enable  you  to  return  to  Clemson  for  class 
reunions,  and  especially  to  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  your  graduation.  It  was  a  thrilling 
experience  for  me.  Perhaps  at  some  time  you, 
too  will  be  able  to  say,  as  I  say  now:  For 
whatever  success  I  may  have  achieved,  much 
of  the  credit  belongs  to  Clemson  University. 
You  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
University.  Just  make  sure  that  Clemson 
University  will  always  be  proud  of  you. 


LIMITS  ON  STEEL  IMPORTS  NECES- 
SARY 
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or 


HON    EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  bills  introduced  to 
limit  steel  imports.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  take  early  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion, because  I  can  see  what  these  im- 
ports are  doing  to  the  steel  industi-y  in 
my  own  State. 

Steel  from  abroad  is  floodinp:  Into  the 
Port  of  Baltimore,  right  in  the  rhadow  of 
the  country's  largest  steelmill  at  Spar- 
rows Point. 

During  the  fir,st  3  months  of  this  year, 
imports  of  steelmill  products  through  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  set  a  record  of  203.000 
tons  for  this  period,  40  percent  higher 
than  they  were  last  year.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  tonnage  comins  in  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1965.  the  last  year  in 
which  steel  labor  negotiations  took  place. 
Steel  industry  people  say  that  much  of 
this  increase,  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  is  due  to  hedging  by  steel 
users  to  protect  themselves  against  a  pos- 
sible strike  this  summer. 

Baltimore  businessmen  engaged  in 
shipping  and  stevedoring  say  the  increase 
in  steel  imports  is  due  to  normal  busi- 
ness growth,  as  far  as  imports  through 
the  Port  of  Baltimore  are  concerned. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  bad  news  for 
the  American  steel  industi-y.  the  largest 
employer  in  the  Baltimore  area.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that,  in  the  past,  when  imports 
increased  due  to  hedging  against  a  strike, 
steel  users  In  this  country  have  tended  to 
go  on  buying  foreign  steel  after  the 
strike  threat  was  over. 

Total  imports  of  steel  jumped  from  6.4 
million  tons  in  1964  to  10.4  million  tons 
in  1965,  and  have  kept  on  rising  ever 
since  Last  year,  steel  imports  supplied 
about  1'2  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
At  the  rate  foreign  steel  is  coming  in  this 
year  it  looks  as  if  foreign  mills  will  sup- 
ply at  least  15  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  in  1968. 

This  is  not  normal  business  growth, 
looked  at  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
Most  of  the  normal  growth  in  steel  con- 
s'omption  in  the  United  States  has  been 
taken  by  foreign  mills. 

If  we  look  just  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  last  decade,  steel  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  rose  by 
about  18  million  tons  of  products.  But 
shipments    by    the    American    industry 
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rose  only  4  million  tons,  because  imports 
increased  by  over  10  million  and  exports 
of  the  American  industry  dropped  by 
about  4  million  tons. 

A  growth  in  the  level  of  shipments  oi 
only  4  million  tons  over  10  years  is  not 
impressive,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
investment  which  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry has  made  during  these  years  to 
modernize  its  facilities  and  put  m  <^ew 
ones.  Because  of  this  investment,  its  fixed 
charges  and  its  property  taxes  have  in- 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  had  its 
staff  make  a  study  of  the  steel  import 
problem  last  year.  That  report  con- 
cluded: 

unless  domestic  steel  shipments  Increased 
bv  2  5  million  Ums  a  ye.ar.  the  Industry's 
financial  status  will  deteriorate  to  such  an 
extent  that  loans  to  pay  for  the  new  tech- 
nology will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to 
arrange  for. 

Certainly,  this  flood  of  foreign  steel 
has  affected  the  production  of  the  huge 
plant  at  Sparrows  Point  near  Baltimore, 
owned  bv  Bethlehem  Steel.  Although 
this  would  be  hard  to  estimate  very 
closely,  it  is  certainly  correct  to  say  that 
over  the  past  decade  this  plant  has 
lost  several  million  tons  of  production 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  had.  ■w.ere 
it  not  for  steel  imports.  It  takes  about 
6  400  employees  in  steel  plants  and 
offices,  and  about  1,300  workers  in  sup- 
porting activities  one  year  to  produce  a 
million  tons  of  steel  products. 

All  this  steel  is  coming  in  because  it 
can  be  sold  in  this  country  for  about  20 
percent  less  than  the  prices  charged  by 
the  American  industry.  This  is  why  man- 
ufacturers right  next  door  to  the  Spar- 
lows  Point  plant  are  using  foreign  steel. 
Since  prices  are  lower,  you  might  ask 
whv  the  Federal  Government  should  act 
to 'limit  steel  imports.  Why  shoi^dn  t 
American  steel  users  get  the  benefit  of 
cheaper  steel?  Why  don't  American  com- 
panies cut  their  prices  and  compete? 

The  answer  to  that  last  question  is 
that  in  1967  profits  plus  income  taxes  of 
American  steel  companies  were  about  10 
percent  of  the  sales  dollar.  Matching  the 
prices  of  imported  steel  would  mean 
doing  business  at  a  heavy  loss.  It  would 
mean  a  quick  trip  to  bankruptcy,  since 
steel  imports  now  Include  every  product 
line  and  are  sold  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  ,  ^ 

The  reasons  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  act  are  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
competitive  situation,  and  it  is  also  a 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

With  the  aid  of  their  governments,  for- 
eign mills  have  been  selling  steel  in  this 
country  at  prices  below  their  domestic 
prices  They  have  been  aided  by  protec- 
tive tariffs,  special  tax  concessions,  low- 
cost  loans,  and  even  subsidies.  Foreign 
steel  companies  have  been  allowed  to  act 
together  in  ways  which  would  be  illegal 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  42  percent  of  the  world's  steelmak- 
Ing  capacity  Is  government  owned. 

Partly  because  of  undue  optimism,  and 
partly  for  reasons  of  national  prestige, 
steel  Industries  around  the  world  have 
expanded  to  the  point  where  there  is  a 
big  gap  between  worldwide  capacity  to 
make  steel  and  worldwide  demand  for  it. 
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When  the  capacity  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct gets  bigger  than  the  demand,  you 
xould  expect  that  manufacturers  would 
stop  building  new  facilities  until  the  de- 
mand catches  up.  This  has  not  happened 
m  the  steel  industries  of  the  world.  The 
gap  between  steelmaking  capacity  and 
•production  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  gettmg  wider  over  the  past  10  years. 
This  proves  that  the  normal  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  are  not  being  al- 
lowed to  operate. 

Other  countries  are  deteiinined  that 
their  steel  industries  will  not  go  down 
the  drain.  They  know  that  a  healthy 
domestic  industry  is  essential  to  a  mod- 
ern industrial  economy  because  supplies 
of  steel  from  abroad  may  be  cut  off  in 
periods  of  emergency.  One  way  they  en- 
courage their  steel  industries  is  to  help 
them  export. 

Co.sts  of  production  in  the  steel  indus- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  the  very  important  area  of 
labor  costs.  Here  the  Japanese  have  a 
cost  advantage  of  about  S40  per  ton,  and 
the  European  mills  an  advantage  of 
about  S25  per  ton.  They  pay  their  work- 
ers much  less  than  the  wage  levels  in  the 
United  States.  But  worker  productivity 
:s  not  far  enough  below  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States  to  offset  tiie  differences. 
In  fact,  labor  productivity  in  the  Japa- 
nese steel  industry  is  very  close  to  that 
in  .\merica  although  hourly  wages  are 
only  one-quarter  of  ours. 

Because  of  the  predatorj*  economic 
policies  of  foreign  governments  and  low 
wages  abroad,  the  American  steel  indus- 
try cannot  compete  with  prices  of  for- 
eign steel  imported  to  this  country.  So. 
in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  steel  in- 
dustiy  for  purposes  of  national  defense, 
the  Government  will  have  to  provide 
protection  sooner  or  later. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  for  protection 
is  now.  before  the  American  steel  indus- 
try is  seriously  weakened. 

The  various  quota  bills  now  before 
this  House  would  permit  foreign  coun- 
tries to  continue  shipping  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  total  steel  tonnage  needed 
by  the  American  market  as  they  did  in 
the  3  years  1964  through  1966.  Total  im- 
ports were  about  10  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket in  that  period. 

A  quota  would  mean  that  this  country- 
would  continue  to  have  its  own  domestic 
supply  of  steel,  while  allowing  foreign 
steelmills  to  Increase  sales  to  this  coun- 
try as  the  market  in  this  countiT  grows. 

A  quota  on  imports  to  this  country, 
the  world's  largest  market  for  steel, 
might  help  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
present  chaotic  situation  in  the  world 
steel  market. 

It  might,  for  instance,  persuade  the 
Japanese  steel  industrv'  "o  slow  down  Its 
too  ambitious  plans  for  further  expan- 
sion. If  we  put  off  the  enl  day  and  later 
are  forced  to  cut  steel  imports  back  se- 
verely for  national  survival,  the  impact 
on  Japan  may  be  disastrous. 

I  say  Let  us  protect  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try, preserve  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  worklngman,  and  keep  this 
Nation  strong.  And  let  us  do  it  now.  I  ask 
vou  \o  vote  for  quotas  on  steel  Imports. 
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THOMAS   A.    DOOLEY    FOUNDATION 
MERCY  MISSIONS  IN  MEKONG 


May  S,  1968 


HON.  BURT  L   TALCOTT 

OF    CA1.LFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Founda- 
tion is  Dr.  Verne  Chaney,  a  thoracic  sur- 
geon who  practiced  in  Salinas  and 
Monterey,  Calif.,  before  volunteering  to 
work  for  the  Dooley  Foundation.  I  com- 
mend Dr.  Chaney  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution and  excellent  service  to  this 
organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Monterey  County.  Calif.,  chapter 
of  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foundation, 
Inc.,  I  arti  extremely  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  fouiwlation  and  particularly 
in  its  newest  program  in  Southeast 
Asia — Project  Showboat. 

The  plan  is  to  finance  and  operate 
medically  equipped  houseboats  in  the 
Mekong  River  between  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. These  boats,  equipped  with  surgical. 
X-ray,  and  laboratory  facilities,  will 
bring  medical  care,  health  education,  and 
entertainment  to  thousands  of  people 
who  otherwise  would  be  without  medical 
attention.  The  first  of  the  proposed  fleet 
of  showboats.  The  City  of  San  Francisco. 
was  launched  on  the  Mekong  in  October 
1967.  Each  showboat  costs  approximately 
$40,000  and  is  financed  entirely  by  pri- 
vate donations. 

Animated  films,  music,  and  puppets 
have  been  used  to  attract  villagers  to  the 
showboat's  immianization  and  treatment 
clinics  and  to  instruct  them  in  personal 
hygiene. 

The  showboat  is  staffed  by  a  volunteer 
crew  of  Laotian,  Canadian,  and  Ameri- 
can doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians. 
Crewmembers  serve  on  a  rotating  basis 
and  are  drawn  from  the  Dooley  Founda- 
tion staff  at  Khong  Island,  where  the 
showboat  is  based.  These  boats  mean  the 
difference  between  living  and  dying  to 
millions  of  human  beings. 

In  the  few  months  it  has  been  in  op- 
eration, the  showboat  has  established 
regular  visiting  schedules  to  six  river  vil- 
lages, earned  the  highest  award  of  the 
Laotian  Government  and  spurred  plans 
to  launch  a  second  showboat. 

In  a  news  conference  held  in  San  I»j-an- 
-cisco  upon  his  return  from  Laos.  Dr. 
Verne  Chaney  discussed  the  Laotian 
award,  "The  Order  of  a  Million  Ele- 
phants and  the  White  Parasol"  and  re- 
ported on  the  showboat's  activities. 

The  award,  which  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Chaney  by  Sri  Savang  Vatthana,  King  of 
Laos,  in  a  diplomatic  ceremony  held  in 
Vientiane.  November  14,  1967,  cited  the 
Dooley  Foundation  for  its  medical  and 
health  education  programs,  especially 
Project  Showboat. 

The  first  American  ever  to  receive  this 
award.  Dr.  Chaney  noted,  was  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Dooley,  whose  work  has  been 
continued  by  the  Dooley  Foundation 
since  his  death  in  1961. 

Dr.  Chaney  said: 

Many  people  In  Laos  still  remember  Tom 
His  Impact  Is  still  being  felt  and  this  aids  us 
tremendously  In  ach.levlng  rapport  there. 


Dr.  Chaney  pointed  out  that  although 
the  showboat  has  no  military  escort,  the 
Kine  of  Laos  has  advised  the  Pathet  Laos 
of  Its  presence  and  that  it  has  his  gov- 
ernment's full  cooperation  and  approval. 

He  said: 

We  traveled  through  a  good  deal  of  Pathet 
Lao  territory  on  our  trip  down  the  Mekong 
from  Vientiane  to  Khong  Island  and  we 
never  had  any  trouble. 

This  first  showboat  has  been  cruising 
the  Mekong  between  its  base  at  Khong 
Island — on  the  Cambodian  border — 
north  50  miles  to  Pakse.  Under  its  pres- 
ent schedule,  it  vi.sits  the  river  villages 
on  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  re- 
turning each  evening  to  Khong  Island. 
On  Thursdays  the  showboat  crew  par- 
ticipates in  the  weekly  Khong  Island 
clinic. 

The  showboat  has  visited  six  villages 
so  far  and  Dr  Chaney  estimates  it  has 
contacted  20.000  people  who  would  other- 
wise be  i.solated  from  any  kind  of  medical 
treatment. 

In  describing  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  showboat.  Dr.  Chaney  said: 

As  we  approached  each  village,  we  began 
broadcasting  music  over  the  loudspeakers — 
this  always  brought  a  crowd  down  to  the 
river.  We  would  greet  the  villagers,  then  .''eek 
out  the  head  of  the  village  and  discuss  our 
plans  with  liim.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
crowd  would  follow  us  and  sit  in  on  the 
meeting,  turning  it  into  a  kind  of  Town 
Hall. 

In  every  case,  we  were  warmly  received.  The 
people  were  curious  about  our  equipment 
and  eager  to  help  us  set  up  the  X-ray,  im- 
munization and  treatment  clinics.  We  were 
sometimes  able  to  conduct  clinics  in  village 
buildings,  but  where  this  was  not  possible, 
the  villagers  were  liappy  to  help  us  put  up 
our  tents  and  install  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. While  some  of  the  older  people  were 
reluctant  to  submit  to  treatment,  most  of 
them  wanted  their  children  immunized 
against  malaria,  typhoid  and  other  common 
diseases. 

We  were  extremely  busy  and  will  have  to 
keep  up  a  heavy  visiting  schedule  to  these 
villages  for  some  time  in  order  lo  provide 
adequate  care  and  health  education. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  river  medical 
program  and  its  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  Laotian  people  has  encouraged  us  to  go 
ahead  and  order  a  second  Showboat  to  be 
constructed.  This  second  boat  should  be 
ready  for  service  in  about  four  months. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
GRADUATES 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

r    NEBR.^.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  following  material  in  the  Record  as 
an  example  of  how  I  congratulate  those 
graduatms  from  hish  school  in  the  First 
Congr.?ssional  District  of  Nebraska: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  your  graduation.  May 
this  day  begin  a  further  achievement  in  the 
Ideals  ef  citizenship  in  your  community  and 
for  your  country.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you 
will  continue  your  quest  for  increased  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  congratulate 
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our  youth  on  their  past  accomplishments 
and  encourage  them  to  cx)ntinue  their 
education.  They  should  be  made  aware 
of  our  continuing  interest  because  they 
are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


WE  NEED  A  STRONG  GAS  PIPELINE 
BILL 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  ap- 
proved a  watered  down  version  of  the  gas 
pipeline  .safety  legislation.  Natural  gas 
and  water  do  not  mix  By  its  action  this 
distinguished  committee,  generally  the 
faithful  LTuardian  and  general  protector 
of  consumer  and  citizens'  interests,  did 
not  fully  recognize  the  danger  which  lies 
in  failure  to  provide  maximum  safety  in 
the  interstate  transportation  of  natural 
gas. 

In  his  consumer  protection  message, 
President  Johnson  called  for  passage  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  natural  yas  pipeline  failures.  To 
this  end.  S.  1166,  a  stronger  version  of 
the  legislation,  was  introduced  in  the 
.Senate  and  passed  on  November  9.  1967. 
For  several  months,  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  has  been  conducting 
liearings  on  S.  1166  and  on  similar  and 
related  bills  introduced,  including  H.R. 
13936.  which  I  have  cosponsored  with 
several  of  my  colleagues.  These  bills  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  Federal  standards 
for  the  improvement  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  a  single  agency  of  the 
Government  now  has  the  responsibihty 
for  Federal  safety  regulations  of  air,  wa- 
ter and  land  transportation  as  well  as 
interstate  shipment  of  oil  through  pipe- 
lines. Only  the  movement  of  natural  gas 
by  pipeline  remains  outside  of  Federal 
safetv  regulation. 

Nearly  800,000  miles  of  pipeline  criss- 
cross the  Nation,  linking  our  natural  gas 
producing  fields  to  the  consumer.  The 
natural  gas  industry  is  among  the  most 
.safetv  conscious  in  the  Nation,  but 
natural  gas  is  inherently  dangerous 
when  it  is  being  transported.  It  travels 
through  pipelines  at  enormous  pressures. 
It  is  highly  Inflammable.  As  pipelines  age 
and  as  more  and  more  of  the  system  lies 
under  high  density  population  areas,  the 
hazards  of  pipeline  failures — of  explo- 
.sions— increase.  Yet.  22  States  have  no 
safety  regulation  at  all  and  many  of  the 
remaining  28  States  have  weak  or  out- 
moded provisions.  There  is  no  Federal 
jurisdiction  whatsoever  over  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  gas  pipeline  mileage  and 
no  clear  authority  to  set  minimum  safety 
.standards  for  the  remaining  20  percent. 
Although  the  gas  industry  has  de- 
veloped .safety  standards,  they  are  not 
mandatory  or  binding  on  industry  mem- 
bers. The  basic  industry  code,  now  used 
by  companies  and  regulatory  agencies  as 
a  guide  for  desJgn  and  construction,  Is 
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the  United  States  of  America  Standards 
Institute  Code — USASI.  The  institute  is 
a  private  organization  not  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  Its  gas  pipeline  code  is  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  approximately 
70  engineers.  The  code  committee  is  rich 
in  technical  expertise  and  renders 
valuable  service  to  the  industry.  This 
committee  should  continue  to  remain 
useful  in  the  overall  safety  effort  pro- 
gram. With  adequate  legislative  man- 
date— the  committee's  efforts  should  be 
more  effective. 

The  present  USASI  code  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  public  as  its  proce- 
dure governing  new  code  provisions  is 
unduly  cumbersome.  For  example,  the 
code  procedure  required  a  "consensus"  of 
the  code  committee — composed  princi- 
pally of  industry  personnel — before  any 
provision  can  be  adopted.  Consequently, 
a  small  segment  of  the  industry  can  pre- 
vent and  has  prevented  the  inclusion  of 
a  new  provision  in  the  code.  Its  design 
standards  are  meant  to  apply  to  new 
construction  and  not  to  pipelines  already 
constructed.  The  latter  is  where  the  haz- 
ards and  dangers  exist.  Many  provisions 
in  the  code  are  vague,  such  provisions 
would  be  difficult  for  a  public  agency  to 
enforce  or  for  a  pipeline  designer  to  rely 
upon. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  acceler- 
ated progress  if  tlie  States  must  continue 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  the  USASI  code 
committee  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  S.  1166  would  have 
the  distinct  virtue  of  making  available  in 
the  Department  of  Tran.sportation  a 
pil^eline  safety  exijerti.se  which  would 
surpass  the  technical  comiietence  of  the 
State  agencies  or  even  the  Federal  Power 
Commis.sion.  S.  1166  would  also  encour- 
age State  agencies  to  participate  in  safety 
programs,  throueh  the  authority,  to  add 
to  Department  of  Transportation  mini- 
mum safety  standards. 

The  age  of  many  of  the  pipelines  pre- 
sents a  burdensome  problem  as  many 
were  not  constructed  to  handle  the  vol- 
ume of  gas  that  is  now  lequired  to  serve 
our  urban  areas.  In  a  recent  study,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  discovered 
that  one-half  of  the  moi-e  than  1.000 
pipeline  failures  since  1950  occurred  in 
installations  which  have  been  under- 
ground for  20  years  or  more,  and  82  per- 
cent of  the  failures  occurred  in  pipe  over 
5  years  old.  Tlie  second  problem  in  the 
transportation  of  gas  by  ijipeline  results 
from  unrelated  construction  activity  in 
the  vicinity  of  pipelines  which  may  cause 
damage,  accidents  and  leaks.  The  largest 
single  contribution  to  pipeline  failures — 
28  percent  in  the  15-year  study  period — 
came  from  damage  by  earthmoving 
equipment  for  building  and  highway 
construction. 

In  my  congressional  district,  a  con- 
troversy arore  involving  the  in.stallation 
of  a  30-inch  natural  gas  pipeline  to  be 
operated  at  350  pounds  of  pressure  per 
square  inch  and  to  serve  as  a  link  with 
a  transcontinental  pipeline  starting  in 
Texas.  The  S35  million  link  will  supply 
residents  in  Na.ssau-Suffolk  Counties  and 
New  York  City.  The  pipeline  pa.s.ses 
through  several  villages  in  the  south 
shore  of  Na.ssau  County. 
The  residents  of  the  communities  af- 
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fected  were  entitled  to  know  if  "considera- 
tion was  given  to  every  feasible  alternate 
route  for  the  pipeline.  They  also  wanted 
to  be  assured  that  every  known  safeguard 
and  safety  device  and  safety  precaution 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  after  the  route  was 
finally  determined. 

While  no  Federal  agency  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  particular  project,  at  that 
time.  I  nevertheless  asked  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  make  its  experti.se 
available  to  me  and  to  my  constituents 
concerned  with  the  project. 

Some  of  the  key  les.sons  of  this  ex- 
perience are  reflected  in  the  proposed 
pipeline  safety  legislation. 

Tlie  Long  Island  piiieline  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  question  now  in  the  minds 
of  local  residents  is:  "How  .safe  is  the 
pipeline  and  how  safe  will  it  be  in  5  or  10 
or  20  years  from  now?" 

New  York  State  lia."!  not  been  satisfled- 
\nth  the  USASI  code  alone.  The  New 
York  Public  Service  Commi.ssion  has 
adopted,  as  it,s  pipeline  .safety  regulation. 
de.sign  and  construction  standards  which 
substantially  exceed  those  of  the  volun- 
tary USASI  code  in  several  matters. 

However,  the  bill  as  apjiroved  by  the 
Hou.se  Commerce  Committee  affords 
little  protection  to  residents  living  near^ 
Ijrojects  .such  as  the  pipeline  installed  on*' 
Long  Island.  The  Hou.se  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  some  unexplained  reason  lias 
exempted  pipeline  already  in  the  ground 
from  the  standards  to  be  established  for 
the  construction  of  new  pipeline.  It  does 
not  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  that  when 
repairs  are  made,  the  standards  for  con- 
struction of  new  pipelines  should  govern. 
In  addition  the  House  version  contains 
loophole."!;  large  enough  to  remove  all  50 
States  from  coverage  simply  by  accept- 
ing a  State's  certification  that  it  is  doing 
the  job. 

Civil  penalties  for  violation  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  have  been  drastically 
reduced  and  gathering  lines  have  been 
completely  omitted  from  coverage.  If  the 
90th  Congress  is  to  live  up  to  its  leputa- 
tion  as  the  consumer  Congre.ss,  we  must 
pass  a  meaningful  pijieline  bill — one  with 
teeth  in  it.  I  will  support  efforts  on  the 
House  floor  to  strengthen  the  legislation 
and  conform  the  bill  to  the  Senate-passed 
version. 

Tlie  need  for  authority  to  establish 
Federal  gas  pipeline  safety  standards  is 
clear.  While  we  are  convinced  that  the 
safety  record  in  the  gas  Industry  has  been 
a  relatively  good  one.  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  this  indu.stry  should  be 
included  among  the  modes  of  transporta- 
tion subject  to  effective,  uniform,  and 
comprehensive  safety  regulations. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1968 


HON    CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    fl.ORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  said  that  tragedy  on  the 
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job  cannot  be  written  off  merely  as  an 
occupational  hazard — something  that  is 
inenlable.  He  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  should  have  to 
pay  with  his  life  or  with  his  health  for  his 
right  to  earn  a  living  for  his  family. 

.\nd  yet.  this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
periuag  to  thousands  of  workers  every 
year  It  is  happening  because  we  do  not 
have  adequate  laws  on  the  books  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  on  the  job.  In  years  past, 
the  Congress  has  concerned  itself  with 
ihe  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  we  eat, 
with  the  safety  of  our  automobiles,  with 
radiation  from  electronic  devices — but 
we  have  somehow  ignored  the  health  and 
safety  of  most  of  the  70  million  Ameri- 
can workers  who  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy. 

I  hope  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee will  fully  explore  this  challenging 
need  and  report  sound  legislation  which 
will  promote  the  health  and  protect  the 
lives  of  the  working  people  of  America. 


UNITED   PLANNING   ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

■  ■     VIHCINM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  how  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  the  top  antipoverty  agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  being  run 
by  many  leftists  and  racial  agitators,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee.  Now  I 
iiave  jtxst  read  an  important  new-  book. 
■Poverty  Is  Where  the  Money  Is,"  and  am 
shocked  to  learn  that  such  people  are 
playing  important  roles  in  the  antipov- 
erty program  all  over  the  country. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  Shirley 
Scheibla,  the  highly  respected  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  BaiTon's,  a  Dow 
Jones  magazine.  The  publisher  is  Arling- 
ton House  of  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.  On  page 
after  page  Mrs.  Scheibla  offers  well-doc- 
umented proof  that  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  responsible  for  the  riots  which 
are  threatening  the  ver>-  existence  of  our 
Nation  as  we  know  it.  She  proves  that 
Fede:-ai  antipoverty  funds  are  paid  to 
Communists  and  other  leftists  who  or- 
ganize and  incite  rioters,  and  lead  rent 
stakes  and  school  and  store  boycotts. 
Such  funds  also  pay  for  propaganda 
agamst  private  enterprise  and  are  used 
to  set  up  cooperatives  to  compete  with  it. 
The  book  thus  shows  that  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  harp  on  the  theme  that 
antipoverty  dollars  will  buy  peace  in  the 
slums  i-s  a  fraud  on  the  American  people. 
Detroit  has  had  the  largest  antipoverty 
program  m  the  country — and  the  worst 
riots  For  the  Presidential  Riot  Commis- 
sion to  call  for  a  gigantic  expansion  of 
the  war  on  poverty  to  end  riots  is  like 
calling  for  more  oil  for  the  fires. 

In  the  first  competent  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
I  have  .seen.  Mrs  Scheibla  shows  how  it 
was  ba^ed  on  a  false  and  .socialist  prem- 
ise and  launched  on  a  crash  basis  for  po- 
litical gain.  While  it  is  resulting  in  gi- 
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gantic  and  expensive  new  Government 
programs,  it  is  not  helping  the  poor.  By 
failing  to  deliver  on  its  grandiose  prom- 
ises of  ending  poverty  and  then  paying 
leftists  to  organize  the  frustrated  poor, 
the  Government  literally  is  financing 
those  who  would  destroy  it.  And  as  the 
destruction  in  about  100  of  our  cities  this 
spring  shows,  they  are  making  an  im- 
pressive beginning. 

Mrs.  Scheibla  examines  the  Job  Corps 
program  in  great  detail  and  exposes  it 
for  what  it  is — an  expensive  fiasco.  She 
shows  how  it  lacked  adequate  prepara- 
tion or  even  preliminary  testing  before  it 
started  nationwide.  She  even  proves  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
deliberately  falsified  information  on  so- 
called  success  stories  it  has  given  out  on 
Job  Corpsmen.  For  the  first  time  she 
makes  public  some  of  the  facts  in  the 
Louis  Harris  surveys  done  for  OEO.  Until 
now  the  agency  has  been  able  to  with- 
hold from  the  public  some  of  the  im- 
favorable  findings  regarding  results  of 
Job  Corps  training. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  "Poverty  Is 
Where  the  Money  Is,"  because  Mrs. 
Scheibla  has  a  message  and  a  warning 
which  should  be  heeded  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who 
reads  the  book  can  conscientiously  vote 
to  continue  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity. 
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HON,  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Of    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Associate  Professor  Gus  Cholas.  of  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Colo- 
rado State  University,  has  written  me  a 
most  interesting  letter  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses at  great  length  the  concept  of  the 
word  "Freedom"  and  its  basic  responsi- 
bilities. In  view  of  the  many  happenings 
over  the  past  several  years  involving 
drastic  socioeconomic  changes  in  our 
country.  I  commend  this  letter  to  my 
colleagues  as  follows : 

Fort  Collins.  Colo., 

September  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Teague:  I  have  been  wanting 
to  write  you  for  some  time  now  regarding 
your  article  "What  Is  Happening  In  Our 
Country?",  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  21.  page  29042.  In  the  dally  Record, 
November  21,  1966,  on  pages  A58i8-A5819, 
there  Is  an  article  entitled  "The  New 
Morality"  by  '  the  Honorable  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  which 
Is  also  very  good.  These  two  articles, 
and  others  similar  to  them  that  occasionally 
appear  In  the  Congressional  Record,  are  ex- 
pressions of  part  of  the  basic  problems  found 
in  our  country  today.  I  am  very  happy  when 
our  Congressmen  take  the  time  to  present 
such  articles  to  the  other  members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Public. 

I  am  an  associate  professor  in  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Colorado  State 
University  and  one  of  my  classes  deals  with 
professional    ethics    and    medical    Jurispru- 


dence for  students  In  Veterinary  Medicine  I 
feel  that  such  articles  as  mentioned  above 
are  of  value  to  these  students.  I  generally 
refer  them  to  such  material  as  an  outilde 
voluntary  reading  assignment. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the  moral 
standards  and  conditions  of  our  great  Nation 
as  we  find  It  today,  rt  appears  to  me  that  an 
increasing  number  of  members  of  our  so- 
ciety and  in  the  world  have  lost  the  concept 
of  the  word  freedom  and  Its  basic  responsi- 
bilities. Maybe  it  is  necessary  that  every 
third  or  fourth  generation  must  either  ex- 
perience the  near  loss  or  complete  loss  of  part 
or  all  of  their  freedom  in  order  to  fully  ap- 
preciate It.  I  sincerely  hope  this  is  not  true 
I  hope  we  can  learn  to  appreciate  and  main- 
tain these  things  such  as  freedom  that  pre- 
vious generations  gave  us.  At  the  same  time 
we,  the  present  generation,  should  try  to 
improve  the  world  for  those  that  follow  us. 
not  destroy  what  was  given  us  by  neglectinfj 
our  responsibilities  and  by  our  selfishness. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  freedom 
starts  wltli  the  individual,  carries  through 
the  family  to  the  community,  which  is  then 
reflected  into  our  society  and  country,  and 
then  f>ossibly  the  entire  world.  We  don't 
even  have  to  begin  with  the  majority  of  the 
people,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  this  con- 
cept begins  with  a  few  strong  leaders  in  every 
community  throughout  our  nation. 

To  imderstand  human  nature  one  must 
begin  with  the  individual.  Human  nature 
appears  to  he  the  key  to  the  entire  problem. 
For  example,  by  nature,  we  liave  certain  basic 
instincts  and  desires,  i.e..  we  have  certain 
fundamental  needs,  desires,  and  drives  that 
we  share  with  all  living  things  on  earth. 
Examples  of  these  are.  the  need  for  food, 
shelter,  to  be  loved  and  to  love  (to  perpet- 
uate our  own  kind  l .  to  live  (survive),  and 
the  need,  desire  and  drive  for  contentment 
or  happiness  {peace  of  mlndl.  Each  Individ- 
ual's personality  and  character  is  largely  The 
result  of  the  genetic  material  received  from 
the  parents  and  the  environment  in  which 
he  or  she  lives  in.  Every  individual  has  In- 
herent emotional  characteristics  that  develop 
with  age  and  are  subject  to  change  by  the 
experiences  he  or  she  lias  in  the  environ- 
ment they  grow  up  in.  The  environmental 
influences  that  may  determine  the  individ- 
uals personality  and  character,  besides  those 
immediately  related  to  the  parents  which 
may  over-lap.  include  the  political,  cultural, 
religious,  and  socio-economic  environments. 
Because  the  parents  have,  as  a  rule,  the 
closest  .association  with  the  individual,  the 
individual  will  receive  the  greatest  influence 
in  determining  the  personality  and  character 
that  develops  from  the  family  unit 

Emotions  are  intangible,  but  one  can  ieel 
them  or  sense  them.  Emotions  are  expressed 
In  many  ways  so  that  they  become  visible 
to  the  eye.  "They  may  be  expressed  by  love, 
joy,  hate,  anger,  greed,  and  in  man  other 
ways.  Simply,  emotions  can  be  a  good  char- 
acteristic an  Individual  developed  or  a  bad 
characteristic.  Some  individuals  are  fortunate 
to  have  developed  good  (strong  moral  or 
ethical  standards  i  characteristics,  while 
others  have  developed  weak  characteristics 
or  personality.  We  must  help  the  latter.  'Who 
should  do  this?  Where  do  %ve  start?  How  do 
we  approach  the  problem''  What  is  the  cause? 
I  cannot  answer  all  of  these  questions  nor  do 
I  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  any  of  these  areas. 
I  can  only  give  some  of  my  ideas  that  may 
be  of  some  significance  and  In  some  small 
way  help  an  individual  a  little,  .\fter  all 
someone  once  said  that  before  you  c-an  like 
others  you  must  learn  to  like  yourself.  This 
by  itself  requires  a  certain  degree  of  respon- 
sibility One  must  learn  about  his  or  her 
feehnes  and  understand  them  Then,  to  cor- 
rect tl?e  parts  of  ones  character  or  per- 
sonality that  appear  to  be  creating  difficulty. 
This  may  require  assistance  from  doctors, 
councilors,  clergymen,  op  other  sources  of 
help. 

Once   an    individual   realizes   the   problem 
and   seeks   help,   that  Individual  is  on   the 
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road  to  freedom.  This  Individual  will  be  an 
asset  instead  of  a  liability  to  the  family,  the 
community  and  our  country.  Before  the  in- 
dividual can  begin  there  always  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  discipline  and  sacrifice  Involved. 
Remember,  emotions,  if  stimulated  strong 
enough,  may  lead  an  Individual  to  Join  an 
organized  group  which  may  riot  for  an  emo- 
tional cause— and  later  the  Individual  may 
regret  that  he  or  she  let  his  or  her  emotions 
lead  them  to  such  action,  especially  If  some- 
one is  Injured  or  killed,  or  if  property  is  de- 
stroyed, or  furthermore  important  that  they 
find  themselves  attached  to  an  organization 
that  is  not  as  honorable  as  they  make  others 
believe  This  brings  tis  to  a  very  important 
point,  and  that  Is.  what  is  right  and  what  Is 
wrong.  Sometimes  the  decision  becomes  very 
frustrating  and  confusing— yet  we  still  must 
;it  least  make  an  attempt  to  find  out.  One  of 
the  responsibilities  of  freedom  requires  that 
we  try  to  learn  what  Is  right  and  what  is 
wTong. 

What  Is  right?  The  word  "virtue"  means 
right  thinking  and  right  action  But.  before 
there  can  be  a  "right  act  or  thought"  there 
must  be  a  "wrong."  Prom  a  moral  point  of 
view,  a  wrong  Is  bad  action  or  thought  There 
are  many  books  written  about  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  much  fif  It  stenxs  from  the  early 
Greek  philosophers.  You  can  begin  by  start- 
ing with  Aristotle  and  as  you  progress  down 
through  history  don't  over-look  Jesus.  Much 
of  our  western  philosophy  and  morals  cen- 
ters around  Christian  doctrine. 

Lets  look  Into  the  concept  of  freedom  on 
an  Individual  b.isls  from  the  virtue  point  of 
view.  Some  of  the  virtues  all  of  us  have  to 
some   degree   Include,   humility,   forgiveness, 
generosity,  purity,  love,  diligence,  and  tem- 
perance. All  of  those  virtues  can   be  either 
over  exaggerated  or  under  exaggerated  in  an 
individual.  Extremes  of  such  virtues  are  not 
all  together  good.  An  example  of  over  exag- 
geration would  be  like  an  Individual  that  be- 
came so  generous  that  he  or  she   becomes 
poverty    stricken     (along    with    his    or    her 
family)    because  he  or  she  gave  everythUig 
away  they  owned.  Another  example  would  be 
like  an  Individual  that  was  so  very  humble 
that  everyone  pushes  him  or  her  around  tak- 
ing  complete   advantage   of    the   individual. 
To  be  humble  means  to  cultivate  simplicity 
and    to    conquer    pride     (overly    egotistic). 
The  prophet  said:   "Pride  goeth  before  a  fall 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  destruction,"  To 
develop     humility     requires     self-discipline, 
self-denial,   self-sacrifice,   and   faith   in   God. 
To  defeat  and  control  anger  we  must  learn  to 
jorgive.    An    individual    must    practice    self- 
control,   to   tame    their    tongue,    and    to   be 
patient  with  others  in  order  to  fully  develop 
the  virtue  of  forgiveness.  Next  we  as  individ- 
uals must  learn  to  be  truly  generous,  not  to 
expect  a  /ree-r:de  through  life  at  the  expense 
of  others,  nor  to  worship  little  gods  such  as 
power,  prestige  and  materialism.  These  attri- 
butes fall  under  the  word  covetousness.  the 
opposite  of  generousity 

Covetousness  breeds  many  enemle.=  In  the 
long  run.  but  can  be  defeated  by  learning 
to  share  with  others  such  things  as  our 
knowledge,  techniques,  methods,  our  time, 
and  some  of  our  material  wealth.  We  can 
teach  others  how  they  can  help  themselves, 
giving  them  the  rleht  amount  of  pride  they 
need  and  deserve.  Taking  things  from  others 
without  their  knowledge  or  permission  and 
hoarding  eventually  leads  an  Individual  to 
unhapplness.  One  can  be  rich,  famous,  or 
powerful  (politically)  and  still  be  the  most 
lonely  and  unhappy  person  around.  Purity 
Is  another  emotional  attribute  we  are  bom 
with  and  develop  according  to  our  environ- 
ment. Purity  should  be  cultivated  not  only 
In  thought  but  deed  It  Is  challenged  by  one 
of  the  most  powerful  desires  of  man.  lust. 
Lust  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  emotions  to 
defeat.  Added  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  inborn — 
to  perpetuate  the  race — man  Is  confronted 
with    suggestive    things    dally    In    our    mass 


media,  way  of  dress,  movies,  and  many  other 
ways.  To  fight  lust  takes  courage.  The 
method  of  attack  here  Includes  avoiding 
sources  of  temputlon,  creating  healthy 
habits,  exercise,  and  If  one  Is  of  a  religious 
nature,  prayer.  It  requires  love  to  conquer 
envy.  Love  requires  an  Individual  to  be  truly 
Joyful  over  the  honest  success  of  others. 
Envy  Is  Jealousy  of  the  success  of  others 
and  breeds  unfriendliness  and  hate.  To  learn 
true  love.  Is  to  develop  magnanimity  (a 
noble  mind)  In  ones  self  and  to  rise  above 
pettiness  and  down  right  meanness.  It  Is 
difficult  to  develop  true  virtue  of  love. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  need  for  socialism 
today,    however   the   next   virtue   strikes    at 
the   heart   of   socialism.   This   virtue   is   dili- 
gence. Diligence  stimulates  an  Individual  to 
give  an  honest  effort.  The  opponent  of  dili- 
gence Is  laziness  or  slothf  ulness  which  social- 
ism   stimulates    by    promising    security    for 
everyone.  Diligence  Improves  an  Individuals 
dignity  or  worthiness.  whUe  a  promise  of  se- 
curity for  all  stimulates  laziness.  If  an  in- 
dividual wants  freedom  he  or  she  must  earn 
It  through  diligence  and  diligence  cannot  be 
fully    developed    unless    the    Individual    has 
freedom.  To  develop  diligence  requires  living 
by    rules,    respecting    laws    promulgated    to 
protect  us.  learning  to  be   useful   to  society 
by    profitable    and    productive    emploJrtnent. 
doing  our  duties  conscientiously  to  the  best 
of  our  ability   (honest  effort),  resisting  Idle- 
ness or  laziness  but  taking  proper  rest  and 
recreation.   Human   nature  strives   for   both 
freedom    and    tecurlty,    and    both    must    be 
earned.   Every   individual   should    share   the 
responsibilities  that  will  secure  freedom  and 
security    for   society.   Last   but   not   least,   is 
temperance.    Temperance    Is    a    virtue    that 
covers    the    total    emotional,    physical    and 
mental  make  up  of  man.  not  to  mention  the 
spiritual    aspects.    We    are    confronted    with 
greed  when  we  discuss  temperance   Greed  Is 
the  built  In  desire  we  all  have  to  take  more 
than   we   actually   need   or   is   good   for   us. 
We  must  learn  to  be  the  ruler  of  our  own 
desires  to  defeat  greed  and  become  temper- 
ate. Some  of  the  methods  include  avoiding 
excess  and  take  less   than   we  desire,  learn 
the  value  of  moderation,  and  to  realize  that 
greed  is  not  restricted  to  food.  We  can  be 
greedy  In  our  love.  In  our  pride,  generosity, 
and  m  our  power  and  materlallsrh  to  mention 
a   few.  We  also  must  learn  that  too  much 
freedom  can  be  Just  as  harmful  as  too  little. 
Lalssez-Palre    (extreme    Individualism)    Is   a 
form  of  greed,  selfishness,   and   a  disrespect 
for  an  orderly  society.  Just  as  socialism  or 
communism  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  We 
must    really    learn    more    about    this    word 
"temperance"    If    we    want   to    be   free    and 
secure  at  the  same  time. 

How  does  an  individual  develop  the  right 
personality  or  character?  Does  this  require 
that  everyone  must  think  and  act  alike?  In 
my  opinion,  to  develop  the  right  concepts  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  effort  and  begins  In  the 
home.  Also,  everyone  will  not  be  homogenized 
because  we  will  come  from  different  back- 
grounds (environments)  with  different  par- 
ents (different  genes)  and,  therefore,  wUl,  of 
course,  see  things  a  little  different.  This  Is  as 
It  should  be.  The  schools,  churches,  and  gov- 
ernment (local.  State  and  Federal)  should 
follow  through  where  the  home  left  off. 

How  does  an  Individual  develop  the  op- 
p>oslte  side  of  these  virtues?  There  are  seven 
steps.  First  there  Is  suggestion.  The  sugges- 
tion elves  us  our  second  step  and  that  Is 
pleasure,  because  the  suggestion  Is  pleasur- 
able we  Immediately  go  to  the  next  step 
I  third  sfcp).  consent.  Once  we  give  consent 
the  fourth  step  Is  the  act  Itself.  Now  that  we 
have  discovered  that  the  suggestion  was 
pleasurable  through  the  act.  we  may  decide 
to  d'~  it  again  and  again  until  we  have 
reached  the  fifth  step,  habit.  What  may  make 
matters  worse  Is  the  fact  that  other  Indi- 
viduals have  already  formed  the  habit  so  we 
get   the    Idea   that   everybody   does   It  so  It 
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must  be  right,  or  we  didn't  get  caught  there- 
fore It  is  right,  or  the  end  Justifies  the  means 
even  though  the  means  was  wrong.  We  can 
rationalize  the  wrong  into  a  right  and  feel 
Justified.  Once  the  habit  is  developed  the 
sixth  step  is  formed  and  that  is  slavery  to  the 
wrong  habit  which.  If  one  happens  to  be  of  a 
religious  nature,  leads  us  to  the  final  and,  in 
my  opinion,  most  Important  step,  spiritual 
blindness.  We,  at  this  point,  have  lost  faith  in 
our  Creator.  Not  only  that,  we  have  lost  con- 
trol of  ourselves.  We  have  been  defeated.  We 
have  been  defeated  by  our  own  weaknesses 
and  because  we  are  a  slave,  we  are  no  longer 
free.  An  Individual  basically  needs  to  be  free. 
Before  society  can  be  free  and  secure.  In- 
dividuals must  free  themselves  And  as  men- 
tioned previously,  this  requires  responsibility 
and  discipline. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Gus  Cholas,  D  V.M.,  M.P.H  , 

Associate  Professor 


THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON    JOHN  CONVERS,  JR 

(If    MICinti.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
I  introduced  the  Full  Opportunity  Act. 
This  bill  was  somethmu  both  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  were  very 
much  aware  of.  For  it  was  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  SCLC  on  August  17,  1967,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  that  I  made  my  intentions 
to  introduce  such  leui.slation  by  stating 
then  that — 

PlJfcemeal  programs  and  patchwork  legis- 
lation have  proven  totally  ineffective  It  Is 
like  applying  a  band-aid  to  a  cancerous 
growth.  Only  a  massive  Federal  program  can 
eradicate  the  ghettos  and  slums  that  have 
spread  throughout  the  cities  of  America  over 
many  decades.  .^ 

On  October  9.  1967.  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act  was  formerly  introduced.  The 
urgency  of  such  a  proposal  had  been 
dramatically  and  sorrowfully  demon- 
strated by  the  events  of  last  simimer. 
Following  the  disturbances  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  was  assigned  to  investi- 
gate and  rep>ort  on  the  causes,  condi- 
tions, and  effects  of  the  rioting.  Indeed, 
the  recent  report  of  the  riot  commis- 
sion closely  mirrors  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act. 

Tlien,  on  December  14.  1967,  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act  was  reintroduced  with 
nine  cosponsors.  They  were  and  remain 
today:  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  Mr.  Roybal,  of  California: 
Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Ryan,  of 
New  York. 

the     FtTLL    OPPORTUNfTY     ACT,     THE    POOR    PEO- 
PLES' MARCH,  AND  DR     MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

It  was  on  that  very  day  of  reintroduc- 
tion  that  Martin  Luther  King  sent  this 
telegram: 

The  alternative  to  the  passage  of  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act  may  well  be  a  generation 
of  social  chaos.  No  Nation  can  survive  con- 
taining such  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
within  her  borders  The  sands  of  time  are 
replete  with  the  bleached  bones  of  civiliza- 
tions which  have  neglected  to  include  the 
masses  of  their  citizenry  Into  full  participa- 
tion In  the  ration's  social  and  economic  op. 
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port  unities.  The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  Is  an 
excellent  approach  to  the  long-standing  In- 
equities and  historic  deprivation  which  have 
plagued  the  poor  of  this  Nation  for  more 
:han  3  century. 

Just  a  few  weeks  later,  on  February-  4 
of  this  year.  Dr.  King,  when  asked  if 
there  were  any  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  that  would  reflect 
the  goals  of  the  Poor  Peoples'  March, 
described  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  as 
the  best  reflection  of  what  we  seek."  He 
said : 

It  comes  nearest  to  what  we're  after. 

However.  Martin  Luther  King's  life 
of  dedication,  his  sincere  identification 
with  the  poor,  and  the  gracious  support 
he  gave  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  were 
suddenly  left  in  silence.  The  leader  had 
been  assassinated.  And  the  combined 
impact  of  conditions  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Dr.  King's  untimely  death,  and 
growing  awarenesses  of  the  problems 
that  must  be  faced  as  promoted  by  the 
Kemer  Commission,  have  brought  about 
:ie'.ver  and  more  comprehensive  de- 
mands. 

Indeed,  niy  purpose  in  taking  the  floor 
of  the  Hoiise  this  afternoon  is  to  re- 
spond to  the  great  volume  of  requests 
I  have  received  concerning  the  Full  Op- 
portunity Act.  Since  last  fall  many  pri- 
vate groups  have  seen  fit  to  endorse  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act.  Moreover,  three 
additional  colleagues  have  now  added 
their  support.  They  are;  Mr.  Podell.  of 
New  York;  Mr.  HEtsTOSKi.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  who  have  seen  fit  to  lend 
their  support  in  this  endeavor.  I  hope 
that  more  will  .soon  join  us  in  the  work 
ahead. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  at  this  time, 
because  of  the  great  volume  of  requests 
for  information  describing  the  Full  Op- 
porttmity  Act  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  its  basic  concepts  and  major 
provisions. 

The  Ftill  Opporttmity  Act  would  au- 
thoi-ize  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years  for  a  comprehensive  effort  to.  in 
the  words  of  its  official  title,  provide  to 
ever>'  American  a  full  opportunity  to 
have  adequate  employment,  hotising,  and 
education  free  of  any  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

Included  in  the  bill  are  provisions  for 
3  million  jobs  of  a  subprofessional  level 
to  assure  employment  to  all:  a  S2-per- 
iiour  minimum  wage:  family  allowances: 
1  million  additional  housing  imits  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families:  new- 
Federal  programs  to  assure  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  regardless  of  income,  from 
grade  school  through  education  beyond 
high  school:  and  strict  Federal  programs 
to  eradicate  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial 
discrimination  in  all  these  areas.  This  is 
a  beginning. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  the  bill  is 
its  integrative  nature,  for  our  efforts 
must  be  exerted  in  a  comprehensive  and 
mterrelated  approach,  one  that  would 
.snap  the  major  problems  that  beset  our 
central  cities.  The  eight  titles  of  the  bill 
include:  full  employment,  adequate 
housing,  more  effective  schools,  family 
allowances,  minimum  wage,  equal  post- 
secondar.'  education,  equal  employment 
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opportunity      enforcement,      and      fair 
housing. 

Even  though  the  bill  is  an  integrated 
package  of  legislation,  and  must  always 
be  considered  a«  such,  for  the  purpose 
of  conforming  to  the  usual  procedure  in 
the  Congress,  each  of  the  eight  titles  of 
the  omnibus  bill  have  also  been  intro- 
duced as  separate  bills  so  that  they  can 
be  referred  to  the  different  committees  of 
jurisdiction.  In  addition,  reports  have 
been  requested  from  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  each  of  the  bills.  More- 
over. I  look  forward  to  testifying  on  each 
of  the  bills  as  the  various  committees 
hold  hearings  in  each  of  these  major 
areas.        ^ 

The  special  qualities  of  the  Full  Op- 
portunity -Act.  then,  that  make  it  an  ef- 
fective and  imique  piece  of  legislation 
are :  its  massive  approach,  its  integrated 
effort,  and  its  immediacy. 

I  include  for  the  Record  certain  ma- 
terials which  are  essential  to  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post.  Apr.  5. 
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District  March   Now  Dilemma  of  King's 
Aides 
(By  William  Raspberry i 
It  will  be  no  easy  decision  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  slain  Rev.   Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  will  have  to  make:  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  here. 

It  would  well  be  understandable  if  the  Rev 
Andrew    Young    and    others    of    Dr.    King's 
closest  advisers  opted  to  cancel  It  in  their 
grief  over  the  death  of  their  leader. 

They  could  also  feel  that  the  slaying  of  Dr 
King  could  become  meaningful  as  a  symbol 
of  the  anguish  that  so  many  of  America's 
Negroes  feel.  It  could  be  all  the  more  persua- 
sive on  members  of  Congress,  perhaps  meld 
ihem  into  action  on  the  proposals  that  Dr. 
King  had  offered. 

Dr.  King's  followers  knew  that  the  planned 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  set  to  begin  on  April 
22,  the  day  Congress  reconvenes  after  its 
Easter  vacation,  was  no  mere  whim  In  their 
leader's  mind — he  intended  it  as  an  all-out 
campaign. 

He  had  hoped  it  would  rival  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  in  importance,  a 
march  that  largely  became  a  coalition  of 
whites  and  blacks,  a  coalition  he  was  hoping 
to  re-create  in  support  of  the  campaign  here 
this  spring. 

Until  the  bullet  crashed  into  Dr.  King's 
neck  last  night,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  all  but  Ignoring  the  goals  of  the 
campaign.  Instead,  all  the  talk  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  centered  on  the  campaign's 
potential  for  violence. 

Even  Dr.  King  himself  had  been  spending 
less  and  less  time  talking  about  his  speclflc 
goals  and  more  and  more  time  offering  re- 
.issurances  that  the  campaign  would  be  non- 
violent— in  large  measure  because  we  in  the 
press  wouldn't  let  him  talk  about  anything 
else. 

While  It  Is  natural  enough  for  citizens  to 
be  concerned  about  koeping  the  demonstra- 
tion peaceful,  it  is  not  very  encouraging  \\'hen 
members  of  Congress — Dr.  King's  targets- 
were  focusing  their  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, saying  nothing  about  the  possibility — 
or  desirability — of  meeting  the  campaign's 
demands. 

Dr.  King  said  he  would  accept  as  a  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  of  his  demands  the  pas- 
sage of  S  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  John  Con- 
yers  Jr.  (D-Mlch.) . 

But  aside  from  Conyers  and  his  nine  co- 
sponsors,  nobody  at  the  Capitol  has  paid  the 
slightest  bit  of  attention  to  the  bill. 

The  bill,  in  its  present  form,  has  about  a 
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snowball's  chance — not  because  its  provisions 
don't  make  sense,  but  because  too  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  apt  to  consider  them 
radical. 

Its  key  provisions  include: 

Creating  3  million  subprofessional  Jobs  in 
health,  education,  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion. This  modern-day  WPA  would  funnel 
Government  grants  to  public  and  nonproht 
agencies  to  create  those  Jobs,  which  would 
be  tied  to  education  and  Job-training  oppor- 
tunities. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour 
and  exempting  virtually  no  one  except  serv- 
icemen from  its  coverage. 

Arming  the  Equai  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  with  enforcement  powers, 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  Government  not 
be  merely  neutral  but  work  positively  for 
equal  opportunity. 

Payment  of  family  allowances  of  $10  a 
month  per  child  under  age  18  The  allow- 
ance would  be  paid  to  all  families  without 
regard  to  Income,  so  long  as  the  children 
remain  In  school. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  too  big  a  dose  for 
Congress  to  swallow.  Btit  certainly  important 
segments  of  the  proposal  could  be — and 
should  be — enacted. 

The  Conyers  measure  is  not  the  only  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  problems  to  which  Dr. 
King  dedicated  his  life  The  point  here  is 
that  Congress  has  clone  nothing  at  all  about 
the  campaign,  except  to  worry  about  the 
possibility  of  violence. 

Now  that  Dr.  King  is  himself  victim  of  the 
ultimate  in  violence,  the  Congress  may  be 
shocked  into  bestirring  itself  and  getting  on 
with  what  has  to  be  done. 

Pray  God  it  does.  It  will  take  the  best 
efforts  of  us  all.  the  Congress  included,  to 
make  certain  that  the  death  of  Dr.  King 
doesn't  also  mean  the  death  of  nonviolence— 
and  the  death  of  the  America  we  dreamed 
could  be. 

Explanation  of  Each  Section  of  the 
Proposed  Full  Opportvnity  Act 
I  Note. — Introduced  by  Congressman  John 
Conyers.  Jr.  Co-sponsored  by  Congressmen 
George  Brown.  Jr  .  Phillip  Burton,  Don  Ed- 
wards. Leonard  Parbstein.  Jacob  Gilbert. 
Henry  Gonzalez.  Henry  Helstoskl,  Bertram 
Podeil.  Edward  Roybal.  William  P.  Ryan. 
Joseph  Resnick,  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal.) 

FULL  employment  OPPOP.TUNITY 

The  Department  of  Labor  currently  lists 
1.8  million  persons  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed Ave  weeks  or  longer  and  are  still  seek- 
ing employment.  Almost  as  many  more  need 
and  want  jobs  but  are  not  counted  since 
they  have  stopped  actively  seeking  work  be- 
cause of  lack  of  basic  education,  occupa- 
tional skills,  work  experience,  or  transporta- 
tion, and  because  of  various  discriminatory 
barriers.  Recent  Labor  Department  surveys 
indicate  that  a  true  representation  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  ghettos  of  America's  major 
cities  is  30  percent  to  40  percent,  a  level 
higher  than  that  of  the  Depression  of  the 
thirties. 

Three  million  sub-professional  Jobs  would 
be  created  in  such  areas  as  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  conservation  which 
would  allow  even  individuals  with  the  low- 
est level  of  training  to  perform  useful  and 
necessary  work,  Ptibllc  and  private  non-profit 
agencies  would  receive  Federal  grants  to  cre- 
ate these  jobs,  with  preference  given  to  proj- 
ects located  in,  and  providing  direct  benefits 
for  the  ghettos  of  America,  .•Ml  those  em- 
ployed under  this  title  would  receive  educa- 
tion and  lob-training  to  qualify  them  for 
employment  m  fields  for  which  there  Is  a 
projected  long-term  need  for  workers.  Spe- 
cial help  would  be  given  to  those  regarded 
as  'unemployable"  even  in  a  full-employ- 
ment economy  due  to  a  severe  lack  of  basic 
education  and  Job-training. 
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Cost:  $16  billion  for  the  first  year,  with  $2 
billion  yearly  decrease  until  phased-out  after 

ten  years. 

adequate  housing 
One  million  additional  Federally  assisted 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  units 
would  be  provided  every  year  for  the  next  ten 
years  To  provide  this  more  than  ten-fold  in- 
crease in  the  present  rate,  current  Federal 
programs  would  be  expanded  and  improved 
and  new  ones  would  be  authorized. 

One-half  million  new  housing  units  per 
year  would  be  provided  exclusively  tor  the 
benefit  of  low-Income  famUies  by  expanding 
the  public  housing  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. The  other  500.000  additional  units 
would  be  made  available  to  moderate  as  well 
as  low  income  families:  200,000  units  through 
rehabilitation:  150.000  rental  units  through 
the  Section  221(d)3  program;  and  150.000 
units  through  a  home-ownership  assistance 
program  offering  generous  no-interest  loans. 
Home  ownership  also  would  be  encouraged  by 
providing  condominium  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangements for  most  of  the  current  rental 
programs.  Financial  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance would  be  provided  for  the  non-profit 
groups  which  would  sponsor  most  of  these 
projects.  Existing  laws  and  regulations  would 
be  changed  so  all  these  programs  could  be 
used  in  any  community  or  part  of  any  com- 
munity, so  as  to  both  expand  the  available 
market  and  promote  housing  integration. 

Cost:  $3.7  billion  in  the  first  year,  increas- 
ing m  ten  years  to  $9.1  billion. 

MORE    EFFECTIVE    SCHOOLS 

Federal  grants  would  be  authorized  to  local 
boards  for  greater  than  average  per-pupll 
expenditures  in  ghetto  schools  to  finance  In- 
tensive improvement  of  the  regular  school 
programs.  Grants  would  be  used  to  lower 
pupil-teacher  ratios;  to  develop  superior 
teacher-training;  and  to  provide  educational 
programs,  materials  and  facilities  related  to 
the  uartlcular  needs  of  low-income  children. 
Eligibility  for  these  grants  depends  on  a 
local  school  board's  showing  that  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  ghetto  schools  Is  at  least  equal 
to  the  average  for  the  school  district  since 
significantly  greater  expenditures  per  stu- 
dent in  ghetto  schools  than  in  other  schools 
is  necessary  to  achieve  any  substantial  im- 
provement. This  title  is  aimed  at  providing  a 
superior  education  in  ghetto  schools  to  offset 
cultural  and  educational  deprivation  and  to 
make  some  progress  toward  eliminating  de 
jacto  school  segregation. 

Cost:  One  billion  dollars  during  the  first 
year  with  an  increase  over  ten  years  to  85 
ijllllon.  Participation  in  the  program  would 
increase  as  local  school  districts  met  the 
strict  criteria  for  the  program,  particularly 
the  requirement  that  there  be  at  least  an 
equal  educational  effort  in  ghetto  schools 
financed  from  local  sources. 

FAMILY    allowances 

A  program  of  family  allowances  modeled 
after  the  successful  25  year-old  Canadian 
program  and  similar  to  the  programs  in- 
stituted by  all  other  industrialized  nations 
except  the  United  States  would  be  est,tb- 
lished.  Grants  of  $10  per  month  would  be 
given  to  all  children  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een in  order  to  help  this  40  percent  of  the 
30  miUion  Americans  in  poverty.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  Social 
Securitv  Administration  which  would  mall 
the  payments  to  the  mother  on  the  condi- 
tion that  all  school-aee  children  remain  in 
school  until  age  eighteen.  The  allowance 
would  be  made  without  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  family  and  would  be  con- 
sidered taxable  income,  so  that  the  net 
benefit  of  the  program  would  be  focused  on 
low  Income  families. 

Cost:  $8.6  billion  is  authorized  but  Income 
tax  will  recover  $1.3  billion  in  the  first  year. 
The  upward  trend  of  average  family  taxable 
income  should  more  than  offset  the  small 
expected  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
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during  that  period.  The  result  Is  a  slight  de- 
crease m  net  cost  over  the  ten  year  period. 

comprehensive    MINIMUM    WAGE 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  would  be  ex- 
tended to  every  American  worker,  and  in- 
crease the  basic  rate  to  $2  an  hour.  This 
would  insure  that  all  Americans,  including 
those  employed  under  the  Federally  financed 
programs  in  Title  I.  would  receive  at  least 
$4,000  which  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration regards  as  a  minimal,  but  adequate 
yearly  family  income.  This  extends  coverage 
"to  the  one  out  of  three  American  workers 
(about  17  million)  now  inadequately  pro- 
tected. 


FULL   POSTSECONDARY   EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTITNITY 

A  ma.sslve  increase  of  Federal  assistance 
would  be  provided  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, partlallv  by  direct  grants  to  schools  and 
partially  by  loans  to  students.  Federal  grants 
on  11  iwo-to-onc  matching  basis  would  be 
available  for  construction  of  facilities  and 
direct  Federal  loans  would  be  available  to 
all  students,  regardless  of  financial  status,  to 
pay  the  lull  amount  of  all  expenses  at  any 
postsecondary  school.  This  program  specifi- 
cally incUides  both  traditional  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools.  A  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $15,000  over  five  years,  and  repay  it  over 
forty  years  at  3  percent  interest.  Repayment 
could  "be  by  a  steadily  increasing  .'^cliedule  so 
It  would  be  in  relation  to  income  improve- 
ment over  an  entire  life-span 

To  encourage  hundreds  of  t'nousands  more 
students  to  enter  public  .school  teaching,  half 
the  loan  would  be  forgiven  for  anyone  who 
teacbes  In  a  public  school  lor  five  years.  The 
entire  loan  would  be  forgiven  lor  anyone 
who  teaches  In  a  ghetto  school  for  five  years. 
Cost:  SI. 9  billion  lor  both  construction 
grants  and  student  loans  in  the  first  year, 
Increasing  to  $8.8  billion  In  ten  years. 
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EQUAL      EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNITY 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, established  by  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  would  now  be  given  the  full  usual 
powers  of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  enforce  a 
strict  national  law  against  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Orders  could  be  Issued  which 
would  require  Federal  agencies  to  not  only 
eliminate  discrimination  within  their  opera- 
tions, but  to  administer  their  programs  so  as 
to  be  a  positive  force  toward  ending  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  The  bill  requires 
that  the  government  must  not  only  be  neu- 
tral, but  should  positively  and  affirmatively 
promote  equal  opportunity. 

FAIR    housing 

Title  VI  would  expand  and  strengthen  the 
recentlv-enocted   Federal   Fair  Housing  Law. 
Instpad  of  gradual  phased-ln  cmerage  of  vari- 
ous types  of  housing.  Title  VI  would  Imme- 
diately require  every  housing  unit  In  America 
to  be  sold  or  rented  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis.   Instead   of   enforcement   through   In- 
dividual law  suits.  Title  VI  would  establish 
a  strict  national  law  against  dlBcrtmlnallon 
in  housing.  A  National   Fair  Housing  Board 
would    be    established    with    the    full    usual 
powers  of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  to  en- 
force this  law  by  Issuing  cea.se  and  desist  or- 
ders  and   bv   taking   appropriate   affirmative 
action.  This  title  speciflcally  applies  the  new 
affirmative  governmental  policy  of  positively 
and  effectively  promoting  equal  opportunity 
for  housing.   All  Federally  financed  lending 
institutions,  including  all  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  would  be  required  to 
Include  open  housing  clauses  In  any  mort- 
gage they  finance.  The  ultimate  penalty  for 
violation  of  this  provision  would  be  loss  of 
Federal  insurance. 


ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY    ACT 
lAnnual  Federal  cost  over  the  ne«t  10  yearsi 


Title 


Fiscal  year 

1969 
(billions) 


Change  oyer  next  10  years 


Fiscal  year 

1978 
(billions) 


I.  Full  employment  opportunity- 

II.  Comprehensive  minimum  wage 

III.  Equal  employment  opportunity  enforcement' 
IV    Family  allowances- — 

V   Adequate  housing - -- 

VI.  Fair  housins  '  — 

VII.  More  ettective  schools 


$16.0 


7.3 
3.7 


Decreases  annually  by  $2,000,000,000. 


incre"a's'es  annually  by  1500  000  000 


VIII 


Postsecondary  educational  opportunity. 
IX.  Miscellaneous - 


1.0 

1.9 

.1 


Increases  annually  bv  iOOOOOO.OOO  ex- 
cept in  fiscal  year  1977 

Increases  annually  by  1800.000  000  ex- 
cept in  (iscal  year  1977 


$7.0 

9.1 

5.0    ■" 

8  8 

.1 

Total. 


30.0 


30  0 


I  T.i.  IV  .,  .ihnriTo,:  tifinnnn  Annuallv  lor  the  additional  administrative  co5ts  of  implementins  titles  II.  Ill   and  VI. 

,JH«»HJSSs.^v5'Sf;srr;rsi?^ 

slight  decrease  in  net  cost  over  the  lO-yeai  period. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record. 

Dec.  14,  1967) 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act 

Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  great 

Negro    American    poets,    the    late    Langston 

Hughes,  wrote  many  years  ago; 

•Let  America  be  America  again: 
It  never  was  America  to  me." 

JW^  Speaker,  In  that  very  moving  prose.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  caught  the  spirit  ol 
what  Is  our  position  here  today  In  the  Con- 
gress, where  we  have  delayed  so  long  In  deal- 
ing with  what  should  be  our  highest  priority 
business,  and  that  Is  the  necessity  of  making 
the  dream  of  America  live  to  those  who  have 
nevpr  been  able  to  redeem  the  promises  made 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  There  are  millions  of  Americans 
whose  total  knowledge  of  life  In  America  has 


been  the  nightmare  which  they  have  lived 
ever  since  their  forebears  were  dragged  to 
these  shores  in  chains. 

'T,et  America  be  America  again."  Is  that 
even  possible?  The  last  few  years  have  clearly 
proven  that  the  harmony,  prosperity,  and 
progress  for  so  many,  which  I  like  to  think 
of  as  existing  In  America  simply  is  not  there. 
When  Emma  Lazarus  penned  the  lines: 
■Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  vearnlng  to  breathe  free."  she  was  not 
speaking  to  the  disinherited  who  were  al- 
ready In  America.  The  ■melting  pot'  theory 
of  sociologists  has  worked  for  a  great  number 
of  the  Immigrants  who  came  here,  fought  for 
a  place,  were  eventually  accepted  into  the 
mainstream  and  assimilated  into  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  troubles  with  the 
"melting  pot"  in  terms  of  the  black  Ameri- 
can Is  that  he  was  never  allowed  to  mix  In 
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the  pot  with  everybody  else.  He  has  been 
traditionally  excluded  from  the  mainstream 
of  America. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  grow- 
ing numbers  of  Negro  Americans  who  are  not 
sure  that  they  even  want  to  get  Into  that 
melting  pot  because  results  are  not  that 
great 

Unless  we  here  in  the  Congress  take  drastic 
-measures  to  eliminate  the  'right  to  unem- 
ployment." the  ■privilege  of  undereduca- 
tlon.  "  and  the  ■responsibilities  of  second- 
class  citizenship",  which  we  have,  in  a  sense, 
forced  on  25  million  Americans,  the  coun- 
try may  indeed  reap  the  whirlwind  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  and  many  others  on  this 
floor  have  said  before,  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  wisely  and  inextricably  links 
the  phrases,  "establish  Justice."  and  "Insure 
domestic  tranquility." 

In  more  than  107  cities,  we  have  been 
shown  that  where  there  is  not  Justice,  there 
may  not  be  tranquility. 

The  racism  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  in  America  tells  the  Congress,  "do 
nothing  for  these  people  because  you  would 
be  rewarding  the  rioters." 

And  I  say  here  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Issxie  is 
not  one  of  reward  No  one  wants  to  give  any 
Anjerlcari  any  more  than  that  which  he 
justly  desarvps  But  how  can  we  speak  of  re- 
warding .1  man  who  has  nothing — no  Job. 
little  education,  substandard  housing,  and  i 
secondhand  life  gleaned  from  the  TV  and 
the  news  media? 

Tlie  issue  that  I  speak  to  you  abotit  today 
Is  the  issue  of  justice. 

For  300  years  American  Justice  has  strained 
the  mercv  of  those  that  it  oppressed.  Tills 
country  has  denied  many  black  Americans  so 
many  thines.  and  now  we  expect  him  to  love 
and  understand  why  it  is  he  is  still  a  second- 
class  citizen. 

Of  course  we  cannot  condone  the  violence 
that  IS  tearing  against  the  very  fabric  of  our 
cities,  but  neither  can  we  continue  to  tol- 
erate the  misery,  the  frustration  and  the 
alienation  that  is  destroying  the  very  core 
of  the  fabric  of  our  society,  for  Jammed  Into 
the  ghettos  of  our  major  cities  are  millions 
of  Negro  Americans  who  are  becoming  more 
frustrated  about  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  live  today,  and  apparently  tomor- 
row. They  have  turned  this  way  and  that 
way  for  help.  They  have  waited  patiently  for 
years,  thinking  tliat  surely  this  kind  of  in- 
justice could  not  go  without  redress  in  this 
great  and  prosperous  Nation.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  premises  and  promises  of  so  many 
experimental  and  pilot  projects  with  which 
the  various  Government  agencies  have  sought 
to  assuage  their  own  consciences  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  but  things  are  not 
better,  and  only  a  very  few  have  really  man- 
aged to  escape. 

Can  you  imagine  that  some  parts  of  Har- 
lem today  are  still  so  crowded  that  if  all 
Americans  lived  in  areas  of  that  .same  pop- 
ulation density  thp  entire  populatlo^i  of  the 
United  States  of  America  could  occupy  the 
five  boro\ighs  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

So.  then.  If  we  Wfiuld  only  listen  to  and 
respond  to  the  fact,  rather  than  the  emo- 
tionalism and  the  fanaticism  of  the  back- 
lashers  who  feel  that  a  few  pieces  of  paper 
marked  "Civil  Rights  Bills"  are  enough— 
indeed,  some  think  that  they  are  too  much 
to  grant  to  the  one-elghtly  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country — we  could  form  the  realistic 
plans  for  action  that  would  eliminate  some 
of  these  very  basic  problems — the  basic  prob- 
lems that  have  led  to  the  troubles  that  now 
mark  America  In  1967.  The  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  so  preoccupied  with  assur- 
ing the  freedom  of  those  thousands  of  miles 
away  that  many  have  forgotten  the  complete 
freedom  that  Negroes  here  In  America  are 
still  trying  to  achieve. 
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It  is  apparently  simpler  to  protect,  love, 
and  understand  people  who  are  far  removed 
from  the  scene. 

But  I.  like  most  other  Negro  Americans, 
believe  that  these  problems  should  be  cor- 
rected  at   home   first. 

And  so  the  Negro  American,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  truly  been  the  Invisible  man  about  whom 
Ralph  Ellison  wrote — the  man  who  was  here 
all  the  time,  but  not  seen.  The  civil  rights 
movement,  to  be  sure,  uncovered  him,  and 
perhaps  brought  him  a  little  bit  more  to 
the  attention  of  America.  But  now  it  is  no 
longer  f.ishlonable   to  sppak  of  civil  rights. 

There  are  those  who  want  to  forget  about 
these  tirst  12  years  of  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle and  who  want  to  forget  about  this  strug- 
gle for  flrst-class  citizenship  which  has 
marked  it  as  America's  No.  1  basic  problem 
domestically    across    the    years. 

I  have  tried  to  understand  the  attitudes 
of  both  those  who  iigree  and  those  who  dis- 
agree with  my  philosophy.  I  have  hoped  for. 
prayed  for.  and  sought  tor  an  answer  to  the 
increasing  tensions  in  our  cities.  And  I  have 
asked.  "What  can  we  do  to  make  this  Amer- 
ica  real    to   all   men?" 

We  need  drastic  changes  if  we  are  to  have 
true  equally,  true  rights,  and  full  opportu- 
nities. These  changes  need  not  be  disrup- 
tive. We  know  that  a  change  is  going  to  be 
made  and  will  be  made.  So  we  have  a  choice 
between  evolutionary  change  or.  perhaps,  rev- 
olutionary change.  That  is  basically  why  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  feel  will 
contribute  to  that  swift  and  peaceful  change 
to  which  the  millions  of  jobless  and  poorly 
educated  and  practically  homeless  people  in 
the  ghettos  of  America  will  respond. 

Not  all  of  theroi  are  black  Americans.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Some  of  them  arc  white  Americans 
as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many, 
many  more  white  Americans  who  live  below 
the  poverty  line  than  there  are  Negro  Ameri- 
cans. 

So  this  bill,  the  Full  Opportunity  Act.  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  acute  problems  in  the 
areas  of  jobs,  housing,  and  education. 
•  «  «  «  * 

What  Is  then  the  scope  of  the  problem? 
Why  is  it  that  the  teenager  in  the  ghetto 
says  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  America 
is  not  real  to  him?  I  think  it  is  because  his 
statement  to  America  reflect  the  simple  facts: 

That  the  current  national  unemployment 
rate  for  nonwhite  is  7.3  percent  after  having 
been  as  high  as  8.8  percent  during  the  fall. 
Even  that  7.3  percent  rate  is  double  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  for  white  Ameri- 
cans; 

That  in  the  ghettos,  one  In  three  persons  is 
"subemployed."  either  unemployed  or  work- 
ing at  a  part-time  job  or  one  paying  very  low 
wages; 

That  if  a  man  is  not  working,  he  is  far 
more  likely  to  sink  into  apathy  and  frustra- 
tion and  perhaps  ultimately  into  violence; 

That  if  a  Negro  man  is  working,  he  Is  far 
more  likely  than  a  white  man  to  be  in  a 
menial  and  unpromising  Job; 

That  Negroes  make  up  11  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  but  have  only  6  percent  of  the 
Nation's  professional,  technical,  and  skilled 
trades  Jobs,  and  only  3  percent  of  the  manag- 
erial [XJsltlons; 

That  the  median  family  income  for  Ne- 
groes Is  about  60  percent  of  white  families. 
That  means  that  the  average  Negro  man 
earns  three- fifths  as  much  as  the  average 
white  man.  You  will  recall  that  in  the  orig- 
inal Constitution,  slaves  were  counted  three- 
fifths  of  a  f)erson  for  representation  in  the 
Congress.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Negro 
tnale  is  upset  because  he  is  being  paid  "slave 
wages"  after  102  years  of  so-called  freedom  in 
America? 

That  the  Labor  Department  just  yesterday 
released  a  report  showing  that  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  unemployed  Negroes  are  con- 
centrated In  the  Nation's  15  largest  metro- 
politan areas.  I  earlier  mentioned  that  the 
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national  nonwhite  unemployment  rate  is 
double  that  of  the  white  unemployment  rate. 
Yesterday's  report  by  the  Labor  Department 
shows  tliat  In  the  central  cities  of  the  15 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  that  disparity  Is 
as  much  as  three  and  four  times  as  much 
between  the  nonwhite  and  white  unemploy- 
ment rates.  When  you  read  this  list  of  the 
major  central  cities  you  quickly  see  that 
these  are  the  cities  where  the  biggest  tur- 
moil exists.  And  an  even  closer  examination 
of  the  list  shows  that  those  cities  with  the 
highest  nonwhite  unemployment  rate  are  the 
ones  that  have  experienced  the  major  civil 
disorders  that  have  so  tragically  racked  this 
country  during  recent  summers. 

Thotigh  the  plight  of  the  Negro  American 
suffering  from  poverty  Is  particularly  acute. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  great  many 
white  Americans  are  suffering  from  the  same 
poverty-stricken  condition,  and  the  same 
desperate  need  for  a  decent  Job  at  adequate 
pay.  In  fact,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity tells  us  that  the  majority  of  the  30 
million  Americans  who  are  poor  are  white. 
The  Full  Opportunity  Act  assures  all  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  job.  The 
bill  authorizes  up  to  3  million  jobs  in  the 
public  service  held  by  maVing  the  Federal 
Government  "the  employer  of  last  resort." 
We  need  3  million  jobs  in  order  to  employ 
both  the  1.8  million  persons  whom  the  Labor 
Department  currently  lists  as  being  unem- 
ployed for  5  weeks  or  longer  and  "the  in- 
visibly unemployed"  who  want  and  need  a 
Job.  but  who  are  not  counted  by  the  Labor 
Department  since  they  have  stopped  actively 
seeking  work  due  to  the  frustration  of  not 
being  able  to  find  employment.  Such  employ- 
ment and  the  job  training  which  will  go 
hand  in  hand  with  it  are  worthless  if  the 
jobs  themselves  pay  less  than  a  living  wage. 
The  Full  Opportunity  Act  also  increases  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour  and  ex- 
tends It  to  every  job  in  America,  without  ex- 
ception. 

No  Job  program  to  eliminate  poverty  makes 
sense  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
all  forms  and  aspects  of  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination  in  employment.  The  Full  Op- 
portunity Act  gives  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  the  full  powers  of 
a  Federal  regulatory  commission  to  Issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination and  its  effects.  A  bill  containing  such 
a  provision  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  House  in  1965  iUid  I  would  hope  could 
easily  be  passed  again.  The  Full  Opportunity 
Act.  in  addition,  contains  provisions  extend- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Commission  to 
every  job  in  America.  It  also  would  authorize 
the  Commission  to  work  on  eliminating  Job 
discrimination  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  all  State  and  local  governments. 

What  does  the  mother  with  several  small 
children  say  to  us  about  the  unreality  of  life 
in  America  when  she  is  forced  to  share  an 
apartment  with  another  family  and  a  bath- 
room with  no  shower  or  tub  ■w-ith  three  other 
families?  She  tells  us — 

That  nearly  1.7  million  Negro  families.  29 
percent  of  the  total,  live  in  substandard 
housing: 

Tliat  28  [lercent  of  these  dwelling  units  are 
overcrowded; 

That  15  percent  of  black  families  have  no 
hot  water: 

That  15  percent  share  bathrooms  with 
other  families:  and 

That  21  percent  have  no  bathtubs  or 
showers  available. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  1  mil- 
lion additional  federally  assisted  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  units  every  year  for 
the  next  10  years  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
f  ubst..-ndard  housing.  It  also  provides  a  strong 
fair  housing  law  with  adequate  enforcement 
procedures.  We  can  never  say  that  people  are 
free  unless  they  are  free  to  choose  a  place  to 
live  because  they  like  the  place  and  can 
afford  it. 


What  does  the  child  in  an  overcrowded 
I'hetto  school  with  no  '^'ymnasium.  no  cafe- 
teria tattered  books,  and  broken  windows 
sav  to  us  about  the  America  in  which  he 
must  gain  an  education?  This  child,  with 
little  or  no  future,  tells  us— 

That  one-half  the  black  children  who  start 
school  drop  out   before  completion; 

That  the  Negro  child  who  "stays  through 
school"  as  Joseph  Alsop  has  so  aptly 
phrased  it,  has  only  the  equivalent  of  an 
elghth-srade  education  when  he  receives  his 
high  .school  diploma.  Thus,  our  national 
school  system  at  present  fails  to  give  the 
equivalent  of  an  ordinary  white  blue-collar 
education  to  nine  Negro  boys  and  girls  in 
every  10; 

That  his  teachers  are  underpaid  and 
frustrated,  and  frequently  ill  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  cultural  and  educational  gap 
wliich  widens  for  ghetto  children  each  year 
that  they  attend  school:  and 

That  the  education  which  he  receives  doe? 
little  or  nothing  to  prepare  him  to  live  and 
work  effectively  in  the  society  in  which  lie 
must  mature 

The  Full'  Opportunity  Act  provides  a  na- 
tional more  effective  schools  prosram  to 
drastically  improve  educa'aon  in  ghetto 
schools  by  authorizing  Federal  grants  to 
local  school  boards  for  t;reatcr  than  average 
per  pupil  expenditures.  These  grants  would 
be  used  to  low  pupil-teacher  ratios;  to  de- 
velop superior  teacher  training;  and  to  pro- 
vide educational  programs,  materials,  and 
facilities  related  to  the  particular  needs  of 
low-income  children. 

And  v.hat  of  the  poor  kid  -Aho  does  man- 
age to  iinish  high  .school  ant'  has  the  ability 
and  tiic  desire  to  go  to  college  or  technical 
school,  but  does  not  have  the  money.  What 
does  he  tell  us  about  the  American  dream  of 
pulling  oneself  by  one's  bootstraps  and 
.ichieving  success?  He  says  to  us — 

That  only  14  percent  of  Negro  youths  be- 
tv^een  the "  ages  of  20  to  24  are  enrolled 
\n  school,  while  21  percent  of  while  youths 
111  this  as?e  group  are  in  school; 

At  this  age  level,  they  would,  of  cour.ie. 
be  in  some  type  of  post-secondary  school: 

I'hat  his  chances  of  being  drafted  rieht 
alter  high  school  are  greater  because  he 
cannot  get  the  student  exemption  given  to 
•Jiose  young  men  who  can  afford  to  attend 
college;  and 

That  even  if  he  tries  to  work  his  way 
through  college,  his  chances  of  t-;etting  a 
degree  are  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
..mount  of  time  he  has  to  spend  working  to 
t-et  his  tuition  money,  since  it  is  hard  to 
work  30  or  40  hours  a  week  at  low  pay  and 
keep  up  the  required  average. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  a  mas- 
sive increase  of  Federal  assistance  for  post- 
.secondary  education,  partially  by  direct 
grants  to  school  and  partially  by  loans  to 
students.  It  also  seeks  to  encourage  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  students  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  by  forgiving  half  the 
loan  to  anyone  who  teaches  in  a  public 
school  for  5  years.  The  entire  loan  would 
be  forgiven  for  anyone  who  teaches  In  a 
ghetto  school  for  5  years. 

Title  IV  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  is  a 
provision  to  aid  every  child  in  America.  It 
is  a  modest  proposal  to  brighten  the  future 
:)f  the  deprived  child  at  birth  and  to  encour- 
age him  to  remain  in  school  until  he  is  18. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major  indus- 
trialized country  which  does  not  now  provide 
some  type  of  family  allowance  for  its  chil- 
dren. "The  Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  a 
SIO  per  month  grant  to  all  children  from 
birth  to  age  18.  The  grant  would  be  taxable 
so  that  the  major  benefit  would  fall  to  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  hope  this  presentation 
indicates,  this  bill  which  has  been  drafted 
-.vith  nine  other  Members  of  the  House  is  an 
attempt  at  being  a  meaningful  and  realistic 
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response  to  the  problems  that  I  have  very 
roughly  outlined  here  today. 

Mv  colleagues  and  I  are  today  reintro- 
ducing the  entire  Full  Opportunity  Act  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween all  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
However,  with  an  eye  toward  the  Inner  work- 
ings of  the  legislative  process,  each  title  of 
the  overall  bill  is  also  being  introduced 
separately,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of 
these  measures  can  be  enacted  Into  law  in 
the  very  near  future 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 
idea  on  which  I  have  based  my  remarks  to- 
day- "Let  America  be  America  again"  I 
have  set  forth  the  facts  and  statistics  whlcli 
I  feel  justifies  that  cry  in  the  1960's  and 
ninkps  Mr.  Hughes'  comments  jusl  as  timely 
as  they  were  a  generation  ago  We  must  not 
continue  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  real 
causes  of  our  domestic  crisis  Twenty  anti- 
riot  bills  will  not  do  as  much  to  ease  the 
turmoil  in  our  cities  as  one  piece  of  compre- 
hensive social  reform  legislation  such  as  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act  We  must  not  meet 
nots  with  repression,  but  with  reform. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  tliis  House  and 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  women  in  the 
other  body  to — 

Let  America  be  America  again — 

The  land  that  never  has  been  yet— 

And  yet  must  be-  the  land  v^here  every  man 
is  free. 

The    land    that's    mine— the    poor    niiin's. 
Indian's.  Negro's,  me — 

Who  made  America 

Whose   sweat  and    blood,   whose   faith    and 
I)ain, 

Whose  hand  at  the  foundry,  who.se  plow  in 
the  rain, 

Must  bring  back  our  mighty  dream  again. 

O.  yes. 

I  say  it  plain. 

America  never  was  America  to  me. 

And  yet  I  swear  this  oath — 

America  will  be." 

H.R.  — 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December 
14,  1967.  Mr.  Conyers  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bbown  of  California.  Mr.  BtrnxoN  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Edwards  ol  California.  Mr. 
Farbstein.  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
RYAN.  Mr.  Resnick.  and  Mr.  Rosenthal i 
introduced  the  following  bill;  -A-hlch  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor:  * 

A  bill  to  assure  to  every  American  a  full  op- 
portunity to  have  adequate  employment, 
housing,  and  education,  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jiouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.  divided  by  title  and  sections,  as  in  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
the  "F-uU  Opportunity  Act". 
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TITLE  I— FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (al   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  unemplo\-ment  and  underemployment 
among  those  who  are  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing work  are  major  problems  for  the  Nation 
and  are  of  even  greater  concern  among  those 
who  are  unable  to  secure  employment  or  who 
have  ceased  seeking  employment  because  of 
hvck  of  basic  education,  occupational  skills, 
work  experience,  or  transportation,  because 
of  excessively  long  distances  between  places 
of  residence  and  employment,  or  because  of 
artificial  and  discriminatory' barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancements; 

(2)  the  lack  of  full  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans  is  especially  seri- 
ous in  particular  areas,  jmmunlties,  and 
parts  of  communities,  and  in  those  places  it 
is  reaching  crises  proportions  and  often  con- 
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•.nbut«s.  at  least  In  part,  to  social  unrest  and 
civil  disorders;  and 

(3)  tHe  lack  of  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy undermines  the  Nation's  productivity, 
prevents  the  Nation  from  achieving  many  of 
Its  long-sought  goals,  and  is  a  great  burden 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  In 
providing  welfare  and  other  special  services. 

lb)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
is  Li  great  and  urgent  need  for  increased 
public  service  employment  in  such  fields  as 
health:  education;  recreation:  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement;  maintenance  of 
streets,  paries,  and  other  governmental  fa- 
cilities; rural  development;  beautlficatlon; 
conservation;  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  public  improvement.  This 
need  for  increased  public  service  emplojTnent 
far  exceeds  the  total  number  of  individuals 
who  ,ire  unemployed  or  underemployed  for 
whatever  reasons 

(C(  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee meaningful  emplojTnent  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  to  whatever  extent  the  pri- 
vate economy  is  unable  to  do  so  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  interest  by  fulfilling 
unmet  needs  through  the  creation  of  public 
service  employment  opportunities. 

EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNITY      GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
after iTferred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") Shall  make  grants  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  agencies  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  to  provide  employment 
for  up  to  three  million  individuals.  These 
grams  shall  provide  funds  for  wages,  em- 
ployment benefits,  and  other  necessary 
related  expenses,  including  equipment  and 
supplies. 

I  b  I  To  be  eligible  for  employment  pro- 
vided by  grants  made  under  this  title  an 
individual  must — 

(1 1    be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age; 

(2)  be  able  to  receive  and  benefit  from 
training  and  be  able  to  work; 

(3)  be  unemployed  for  at  least  five  weeks; 
and 

(4)  have  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
$4,000. 

(ci  Employment  created  or  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  include  services 
and  .supporting  facilities  in  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  phys- 
ical, social,  economic,  and  cultural  condi- 
tions of  the-  Nation  and  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  be  concentrated  in  those  areas  of 
public  service  employment  listed  in  section 
lOKbi  of  this  title 

EMPLOTMENT  OPPORTrNTTIES   RESERVED  FOB 
"THE  tTNEMPLOYABLE" 

dec.  103.  I  a)  One  third  of  Oie  employment 
opportunities  to  be  created  through  grants 
made  under  section*  102  shall  be  reserved 
for  individuals  whose  basic  education  and 
employment-related  training  are  so  inade- 
quar«  that  they  are  unqualified  for  any  cur- 
rently available  employment. 

lb)"  Grants  made  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  described  in 
subsection  la)  shall  provide  such  Individuals 
with  Income  and  prepare  them  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  it  is  reasonably 
expected  will  be  available  for  the  Indefinite 
future.  Programs  assisted  by  such  grants 
shall  include  appropriate  combinations  of 
on-the-job  tralnlrlg,  basic  education,  and 
employment. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRANTS 

Sec.  104.  A  grant  may  not  be  made  unless 
an  application  therefore  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  he  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. The  following  conditions  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  as  requirements  for 
applicants  receiving  and  continuing  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  section  102: 

( 1 )  The  wage  rates  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  shall  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  consideration  of  such  factors  as 
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the  type  of  work,  the  proficiency  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  prevailing  practice  In  the 
area,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  wage 
rate  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  In  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938 

(2)  The  applicant  for  the  grant  must  dem- 
onstrate that  the  program  will  result  in  an 
Increase  in  e^jiloyment  opportunities  with- 
out the  displacement  of  existing  employment 
opportunities,  and  shall  not  impair  existing 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  area 

(3)  The  normal  hours  of  work  for  an  em- 
ployee shall  not  exceed  eight  per  day  or  forty 
per  week,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize a  longer  work  schedule  if  he  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  reasonable  and  necessary. 

1 4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  programs 
to  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  procedures,  personnel 
standards  and  policies,  evaluation  procedures, 
and  other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  and  insure  the  effective  expenditure 
of  funds  and  the  implementation  of  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  this  title. 

The  Secretary  may  withhold  any  payment 
under  a  grant  authorized  by  this  title  when 
he  determines  that  the  conditions  under 
which  such  grant  was  made  are  not  being 
met. 

PRIORrrY    TO    BE    GIVEN    LOW-INCOME    .\REAS 

Sec.  105.  la)  In  the  approval  of  grant  ap- 
plications, the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  those  which  provide  employment  for  eligi- 
ble individuals  residing  in  areas  which  have 
a  high  proportion  of  low-Income  families  and 
individuals  who  have  severe  problems  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  areas  without 
regard  to  political  boundaries. 

(b)  In  the  approval  of  applications  for 
grants  for  the  improvement  or  construction 
of  physical  facilities,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  applications  related  to  facilities 
located  in  areas  designated  under  subsection 
(a). 

OTHER     PRIORITIES     FOR     GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  In  the  approval  of  applications  for 
grants  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  those  for  grants  which  '.vi!l 
be  the  most  effective  In  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  especially  those  applications 
which  emphasize  the  use  of  grants  for — 

(1)  employment  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  thirteen  weeks  or 
longer; 

1 2)   employment  of  Individuals  who  have 
an  annual  Income  of  $2,000  or  less;   and 
(3)  the  payment  of  wages. 

TRAINING   FOR   INCREASED   EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  107.  fa)  The  Secretary  shall  contract 
with  Federal.  State,  or  local  governmental 
agencies  or  with  nonprofit  agencies  to  provide 
appropriate  training  programs  for  persons 
employed  through  grants  provided  under 
this  title  to  prepare  them  to  obtain  regular 
competitive  employment  In  the  future. 

lb)  Training  and  education  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be — 

1 1 )  in  addition  to  that  provided  under 
section  103  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  coordinated  with  the  education  and 
training  programs  provided  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
with  other  relevant  programs  provided  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  108.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968; 
$14,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1969;  512,000,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1970;  $10,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971;  $8,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972; 
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$6,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973:  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1974;  $2,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1975;  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1976 

lb)  Sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  or  until  June  30.  1977.  whichever 
first  occurs.  Any  unappropriated  portion  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1969.  and  ending  June  30. 
1977.  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year. 

TITLE    II— COMPREHENSIVE    MINIMUM 
WAGE 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  one  ou.t  of  every  three  American  workers 
receives  a  wage  rate  so  low  that  they  and 
their  families  are  living  In  a  condition  of 
poverty.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  i  hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  "the  Act")  to  provide  "the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efflclency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers",  the  protections  of  that  law  must 
be  extended  to  every  American  working  man 
and  woman 

(bl  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assure  to  every  American  working  man 
and  woman,  without  exception,  the  guarantee 
of  a  minimum  wage  necessary  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

INCLUSION     OF     EVERY     AMERICAN     WORKER 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  basic  coverage  of  the  Act 
is  extended — 

( 1)  by  amending  sections  2(a).  3(s).  5(a), 
6(a),  7(a)(1),  and  12(c)  of  the  Act  by  in- 
serting "affecting  commerce  or"  Immediately 
before  engaged  in  commerce"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  sections; 

(2)  by  amending  section  3(s)  of  the  Act 
by  striking  oiit  "an  enterprise  which  has 
employees"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
enterprise  which  has  any  employee";  and 

(3)  by  eliminating  the  gross  volume  of 
sales  tests  and  other  restrictions  in  section 
3ls)  of  the  Act  by  striking  out  in  such  sec- 
tion all  after  "produced  for  commerce  by  any 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period, 

(b)  Agricultural  '.vorkers  are  Included 
under  the  protection  of  the  Act — 

( 1 )  by  amending  section  3 1  e  I  of  the  Act  by 
striking  out  all  after  "employed  by  an  em- 
ployer" the  first  place  it  appears  in  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(2)  by  repealing  section  3(u)    of  the  Act; 
1 3 )  by  amending  section  6 1  a )  1 4 )  of  the  Act 

by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  pe- 
riod:  and 

(4)  by  repealing  section  6(a)  (5)  of  the  Act. 

( c )  Domestic  workers  and  government  em- 
ployees are  Included  under  the  protection  of 
the  Act — 

(1)  by  amending  section  3(d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(di  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting 
direc^tly  or  indirectly  as  an  agent  of  any  em- 
ployer, any  person  employing  individuals 
performing  domestic  services,  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  and  any  labor  organization  when 
acting  as  an  employer  and  any  agent  of  such 
labor  organization."; 

i2i  by  amendiHE  section  3(e)  (defining  the 
term  "employee"!  .  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  by  adding  before  the 
period  the  following:  ■.  except  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  National  Guards  of  the  several  States"; 
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(3)   by  repealing  section  6(e)   of  the  Act; 
and 

i4)  by  amending  section  18  of  the  Act  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  and  subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  various  miscellaneous  exemptions 
from  the  protection  of  the  Act  are  eliminated 
by  repealing  sections  13  and  14  of  the  Act 
and  renumbering  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

S2     AN     HOUR    MINIMUM     WAGE    UNIFORMLY 
APPLIED 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour,  except  as 
otherwise   provided   in   this   section;". 

(b)  Section  6ib)  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 
paragraph  i4)  of  section  6(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  subsection  (b)". 
and  section  7(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (b)". 

(C)  Sections  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Act  are 
redesignated  as  sections  6(b)  and  6(c).  re- 
spectively. 

TITLE    III— EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ENFORCEMENT 

FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  301  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  exclusion  from  coverage  under  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
equal  empio\Tnent  opportunity)  of  various 
individuals  due  to  their  employment  by  an 
agency  of  government,  their  personal  asso- 
ciations, the  number  of  other  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  their  employer,  or  their  status  as 
applicants  lor  employment  or  union  member- 
ship, and  the  inadequate  provisions  for  en- 
forcement of  those  rights,  inchiding  the  re- 
quirement for  individuals  to  initiate  court 
suits  to  protect  their  rights,  denies  to  mil- 
lions of  American  working  men  and  women 
adequte  protection  of  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  discrimination  in  employment 
due  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  enforceable  guarantees  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  to  every  person  in  America 
without  exception  and  to  provide  for  full  en- 
forcement of  these  rights  by  granting  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
I  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  "Com- 
mission") powers  to  issue  orders  requiring 
those  found  to  be  in  violation  of  this  Act  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  practices  and  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  effects 
of  these  practices,  both  on  the  complaint  of 
the  individual  aggrieved  and  on  the  basis  of 
information  otherwise  available. 


FXTENDING  COVERAGE  TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES.  EM- 
PLOYERS. EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES.  AND  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.  302.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  include  within  its 
coverage  all  employers,  employees  i  including 
applicants  for  employment  or  for  labor  union 
membership),  labor  unions,  and  employment 
agencies  by — 

(1)  amending  section  701(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'employer'  means,  the 
United  States  or  instrumentality  thereof,  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a 
person  engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce."; 

(2)  amending  section  701(c)  by  Inserting  a 
period  after  "such  a  person"  and  striking 
everything  following; 

(3)  amending  section  701(e)  (CI  by  striking 
"twenty-five"  and  inserting  "one"; 

(4)  amending  section  701(f)  by  inserting 
before  the  i->eriod  at  the  end  the  following: 
"or  applying  for  employment":  and 

(5)  repealing  section  703(f)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (g)  through  (J)  as  (f) 
through  (1),  respectively. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Kl  .MARKS 

FULL      ENFORCEMENT      POWERS      TO      THE      EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

Sec  303  ( a )  The  powers  of  the  Commission 
are  expanded  to  Include  the  authority  to 
initiate  and  require  affirmative  actions  to  Im- 
plement the  purposes  of  this  title  on  a  broad 
scale  by  repealing  section  705(g)(6)  of  such 
title  uiid  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(6)  to  require  persons  subject  to  this  Act 
to  initiate  affirmative  action  to  fully  Imple- 
ment the  purpo.ses  of  this  title  so  as  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices and  their  effects;" 

(b)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
provide  for  more  effective  prosecution  of  valid 
allegations  of  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices, and  patterns  or  practices  of  such  vio- 
lations, bv  all  persons  subject  to  this  title, 
including'the  United  States  Government,  by 
providing  that  the  Commission  Instead  of  the 
.'Vttorney  General  shall  conduct  all  litiga- 
tion pursvuint  to  this  title  by — 

(1)  amending  section  705(g)  by  Inserting 
a  new  subsection  (7)    to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  rhe  Commission  shall  conduct  all 
litigation  to  which  the  Commission  is  a  party 
pursuant  to  this  title";  and 

i2)  amending  section  707  of  such  title  by 
substituting  "Commission"  for  "Attorney 
General"  wherever  it  appears,  by  striking 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  renumbering  the  fol- 
lowing such  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3) 
as  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  respectively,  and  by 
amending  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "In  his 
opinion"  and  substituting  "In  lti>  opinion." 
( e )  ( 1 )  Section  705  of  such  title  Is  pmended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(k)  There  shall  be  a  General  Ctounsel  of 
the  Commission  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four 
years  The  General  Counsel  shall  exercise 
general  supervision  over  all  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  (other  than  legal 
assistants  to  Commission  members)  and  over 
the  officers  and  employees  in  any  State  or 
regional  offices  which  the  Commission  may 
establish.  He  shall  have  final  authority,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission,  in  respect  of  the 
investleatlon  of  charges  and  Issuance  of  com- 
plaints under  section  706.  and  In  respect  of 
the  prosecution  of  such  complaints  before 
the  Commission,  and  shall  have  such  other 
duties  Its  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  or 
as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(92)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission." 

(d)(1)  Section  706  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  provide  that  ehminatlon  of  valid  com- 
plaints of  unlawful  employment  practices 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
through  the  issuance  of  orders  to  cease  and 
desist  and  to  uake  appropriate  affirmative  ac- 
tion instead  of  relying  on  the  filing  of  court 
suits  by  the  aegrieved  individuals  for  the 
protpction  of  their  rights,  by  repealing  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (J)  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followin;:: 


"PREVENTION    OF    T'NLAWFX'L    EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

"Sec  706.  .(a)(1)  Whenever  it  Is  charged 
in  writing  under  oath  by  a  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  the  General  Counsel  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
title  has  occurred  (and  such  charge  sets 
forth  the  facts  upon  which  it  Is  based)  that 
an  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization  has  engaged  In  an  unlawful 
employment  practice,  the  General  Counsel 
shall  furnish  such  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'respondent')  with  a  copy 
of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an  investiga- 
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tlon  of  such  charge,  except  that  such  charge 
shall   not   be   made   public   by   the   General 
Counsel.    Within    one    hundred    and    eighty 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  charge  by  an  ag- 
grieved  person,    the   General   Counsel    shall 
determine  whether  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  such  charge  Is  true  and  shall  no- 
tify both  the  aggrieved  person  and  the  re- 
spondent   of    such    determination.    If    the 
General  Counsel  shall  determine,  after  such 
investigation,  that  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  Is  true,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any 
such  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
during  and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may 
be  made  public  by  the  General  Counsel  with- 
out the   wTltten  consent  of  the  parties,  or 
used  as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceed- 
ing  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion, who  shall  make  public  In  any  manner 
whatever  any  Information  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year. 

"(2)  An  aggrieved  person  may  Institute  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  named 
In  the  charge  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  or  in  any  State  or 
local  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  If,  the 
General  Counsel,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  after  determining  that  there  Is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  charge  Is 
true  under  paragraph  1 1 ) ,  has  neither  Isstied 
a  complaint  nor  effected  voUintarv  compli- 
ance. The  court  may  grant  any  relief  which 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  grant  under 
subisectlon  (c) . 

"  I  b )  ( 1 )  If  the  General  Counsel  determines 
after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary  com- 
pliance under  subsection  (a)  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  secure  from  the  respondent  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  acceptable  to  the  General 
Counsel  and  to  the  person  aggrieved,  which 
determination  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any 
court,  the  General  Coun.sel  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  the  respondent  a 
complaint  stating  the  facts  upon  which  the 
allegation  of  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice Is  based,  together  with  a  notice  of  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission.  No  complaint 
shall  Issue  based  upon  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  occurring  more  than  one 
vear  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  charge  unless 
the  person  aggrieved  thereby  was  prevented 
from  filing  such  charge  by  reason  of  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  In  which  event  the  period 
of  military  service  shall  not  be  included  In 
computing  the  one-year  period. 

"(2)  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint  and 
to  appear  at  such  hearing,  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses. 

"(C)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  including  all  the  testimony  uiken, 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  respond- 
ent engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  such  person  and  other  par- 
ties an  order  requiring  such  person  to  cease 
and  desist  from  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  take  such  affirmative  action 
as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  Act. 
including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees, with  or  without  backpay  (payable 
by  the  employer,  employment  agencv.  or  la- 
bor organization,  as  the  case  mav  be.  re- 
sponsible for  the  dl-scrlmlnatlon )  The  Com- 
mission mav  also  include  in  its  order  the 
awarding  of  damages  to  an  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual, including  damages  for  liumlllatlon 
and  mental  pain   and  .■suffering,  and  up  to 
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S500  punitive  damages.  Such  order  may  fur- 
ther require  such  respondent  to  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  complied  with  the  order.  If 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  respond- 
ent has  not  engaged  in  anv  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
stale  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  i.ssue  .md 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  and  other 
parties  an  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice  and  in  such  manner 
as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  par',  any  iinding  or  order 
made  or  issued  by  it. 

"le)  Enforcement  and  review  of  orders  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  had  in  the  same 
manner  ;is  is  provided  for  enforcement  and 
review  of  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  under  subsections  le)  through 
Ui  of  section  10  of  the  National  Labr)r  Re- 
lations Act  (29  use.   160(e)    li)l." 

I  2 1   Subsection   i  k )   of  section  706  of  such 
Act  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (f). 
TITLE  IV— FAMILY  .\LLOWANCES 

FINDINC.    .^ND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec  401.  lai  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  nation 
depends  upon  its  children.  It  is  essential  that 
thev  hawthose  necessities  of  life  which  will 
enable  them  to  develop  into  healthy  and  use- 
ful citizens.  Such  concern  has  led  many 
countries  to  adopt  family  allowances  plans  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  social  security  sys- 
tems. The  United  States,  alone  among  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  does  not 
.  have  this  type  of  program  In  spite  of  the 
high  standards  of  living  enjoyed  by  many  of 
our  citizens,  millions  of  American  children 
are  bein?  raised  in  families  whose  incomes 
are  such  as  to  afford  less  than  a  satisfactory 
mode  uf  existence.  Experience  has  shown 
that  existing  income  maintenance  and  re- 
lated measures  are  inadequate  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  this  problem. 

ibi  It  IS  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare through  the  payment  of  monthly  family 
allowances  for  the  maintenance,  care,  train- 
ing, education,  and  advancement  of  all  Amer- 
ican children 

p.\yme>:t  of  f.^milv  .\llowa:jces 

Sec.  402.  Tie  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  i  hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  -he  ■Secretary"),  through  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  shall  pay. 
with  respect  to  each  eligible  child,  an  allow- 
ance of  ?10  per  ftionth  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  starting  on  Julv  1.  1968.  after 
the  registration  of  such  child.  The  allowances 
shLUl— 

1 1 )  be  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  eligible 
child,  tmless  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to 
regulation,  and  shall  be  applied  bv  the  per- 
son receiving  it  oxlusively  toward  the  main- 
tenance, care,  training,  edtication.  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  child: 

i2)  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  or  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  existing  benefits  paid 
on  behalf  of  the  child  by  the  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments  under  the  various  titles 
of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  (including  title 
IV  relating  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children),  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  programs  for  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivors of  veterans,  or  any  other  federally 
supported  or  assisted  programs;  and 

13)  be  paid  for  each  eligtble  child  regard- 
less of  the  income  or  financial  status  of  the 
parents,  but  the  allowances  shall  be  included 
as  part  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  person 
receiving  the  allowance  under  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  (to 
the  extent  provided  therein!  under  any 
State  or  local  income  tax  law.  However,  no 
allowance  shall  be  subject  to  the  operation 
of  any  law  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  in- 
solvency or  be  assigned,  charged,  attached, 
anticipated,  or  given  as  security  by  or  in  the 
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interest  of  the  person  receiving   the  allow- 
ance. 

ALLOWANCE  CONTINGENT  f)N  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

Sec.  403  (a)  The  allowance  shall  cease 
to  be  payable  if  the  child  does  not  regularly 
attend  schcKil  as  required  by  the  law  of  the 
State  or  local  community  in  which  he  or  she 
resides  In  case  of  children  unable  to  attend 
.school  by  reason  of  any  mental  or  physical 
infirmity  payment  may  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulation. 

(b)  In  those  instances  in  which  a  child, 
i^rherwlse  eligible  for  payments,  is  no  longer 
required  to  attend  school  because  the  law  of 
the  State  or  local  community  in  which  he  or 
she  resides  does  not  compel  attendance  until 
the  age  of  eighteen,  such  child  shall  be  eligi- 
ble only  if  he  or  she  remains  in  school  or 
is  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  an  educa- 
tional institution,  other  than  a  correspond- 
ence school,  v.'hlch  provides  training  or  in- 
struction of  an  educational,  vocational,  or 
technical  nature  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  enrollees  for  employment  or  for 
carrying  on  or  engaging  in  a  tnide.  busine.ss. 
lirofession.  or  occupation.  The  standards  for 
such  an  educational  institution  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulation 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  404  .^s  used  in  this  title— 

( 1 )  the  term  "eligible  child"  means  any 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years — 

(A)  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  residing  in  the 
United  States:  or 

iB)  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United 
Stales  for  one  year  immediately  prior  to  reg- 
istraiion.  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States:   or 

( C I  whose  father's  or  mother's  domicile 
was  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his 
ijirth  and  for  one  year  prior  thereto,  and 
who  has  continued  to  be  ;n  the  United  States 
up  ;to  the  date  of  such  registration:   or 

iD)  who  was  born  while  his  f.ither  or 
mother  was  a  member  of  the  .■Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  within  twelve  months 
.titer  his  father  or  mother  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States: 

but  shall  not  include  any  person  who  ceases 
to  be  maintained  by  a  parent,  or  who  mar- 
ries or  who  is  in  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "parent"  means  a  father, 
stepfather,  adoptive  father,  foster  father, 
mother,  stepmother,  adoptive  mother,  or 
foster  mother,  or  any  other  person,  agency, 
or  institution  who  las  determined  under 
regulations)  maintains  wholly  or  substan- 
tially, nr  holds  legal  custody  of.  a  child;  and 

(3)  the  term  "regulation"  means  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  405.  la)  Any  person  who  knowingly— 
1 1 1  makes  a  false  or  misleading  statement 
orally  or  in  writing  with  the  intention  of  in- 
fluencing any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  ixn  allowance  under  this  title 
either  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  or 

( 2 )  makes  or  presents  to  the  Secretary  or 
any  agent  or  employee  nf  the  Secretary,  in 
connection  with  any  claim  under  this  title, 
any  statement  or  document  that  is  false  in 
any  material  part,  or 

( 3 )  accepts,  receives,  or  converts  to  his 
own  use  any  allowance  under  this  title  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled,  or 

I  4 )  being  a  person  to  whom  an  allowance 
has  been  but  is  no  longer  payable,  fails  to 
report  that  such  allowance  has  ceased  to  be 
payable, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S500  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  other  provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any 
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regulation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $200 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  months 
(c)  No  prosectition  for  any  offense  under 
this  .section  may  be  commenced  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  from  the  commission 
of  the  offense. 

ADMINISTRATIVE      AND      PROCEDURAL      PROVISIONS 

Sec  406.  I  a)  Th?  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  .such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  title  and  such 
regulations  shall  include  the  following: 

(  1 )  In  cases  where  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  be- 
cause of  the  age,  infirmity,  ill  health,  in- 
sanity, improvidence,  or  other  reasonable 
condition  causing  the  mother  of  the  eligible 
child  to  be  inappropriate  as  the  recipient  of 
the  allowance,  or  because  of  the  failure  of 
whomever  is  receiving  the  allowance  to 
utilize  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  402(1 ».  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  allowance  be  paid  to  the  person, 
agency,  or  institution  most  suitable  :or  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  title. 

i2i  Any  person  ;iggrieved  by  a  decision  re- 
garding his  right  to  receive  an  allowance,  or 
by  any  other  matter  arising  tinder  this  title. 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  and  review 
procedure  under  the  terms  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

( b  I  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning 
of  each  session  thereof  a  full  report  of  ex- 
penditures .tnd  administration  in  connec- 
tion with  this  title  during  the  previous  year. 

Al'THORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  407.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  for  payment  of  monthly  al- 
lowances and  otherwise  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  including  administrative 
expenses,  tor  fne  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  1968,  the  ?um  of  .S8.600.000.000:  for 
each  subsfequent  fiscal  year  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1. 
1976.  the  sum  authorized  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  increased  by  -SSO. 000.000;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1.  1977, 
the  sum  of  $9,000,000,000. 

TITLE  V— ADEQUATE  HOUSING 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  la)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  adequate  housing,  and  particularly 
homeownership.  greatly  contributes  to  family 
stability  and  community  and  national  co- 
hesion: 

(2)  only  an  immediate  and  massive  in- 
crease of  Federal  assistance  will  achieve  the 
established  national  housing  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  "verv  American 
fam.ily",  and.  to  achieve  this  minimal  goal 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  Federal  Government 
must  annually  for  the  next  ten  years  assist 
the  financing  of  an  additional  one  million 
housing  units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  in  order  that  every  American  family 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate 
housing:  and 

(3)  widespread  slum  housing,  and  the 
many  social  problems  related  to  such  hous- 
ing, particularly  for  low-income  individuals 
who  frequently  reside  in  the  center  of  our 
cities,  is  a  serious  problem  which  in  part 
h;is  contributed  to  major  civil  disorders. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  as  an  immediate  and  prior- 
ity goal  the  full  implementation  of  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  every  American  to 
have  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  authorize  three  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  public  housing 
units  to  be  .Inanced  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years,  section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
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Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1967.  and  1968.  respectively"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"and  1967.  and  by 
$275,000,000  on  July  1  of  each  subsequent 
year  up  to  and  incUidlng  1977". 

KENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

SEC.  503.  I  a)  In  order  to  authorise  two 
hundred  thousand  additional  housing  units 
to  be  financed  under  the  rent  supplements 
program  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years, 
section  lOKa)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  ;■.  mended  by 
striking  out  evervthlng  in  the  third  sentence 
atler  'July  1.  1967".  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tind  by  $175,000,000  on  July  1  of 
each  subsequent  year  up   to  and   including 

1977." 

lb)  In  order  to  eliminate  the  various  re- 
strictions on  eligibility  for  receiving  rent 
supplements  by  establishing  that  the  only 
requirement  is  that  the  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies have  income  levels  below  that  estab- 
lished in  the  area  as  the  qualification  for 
r  occupancy  of  a  public  housing  dwelling 
-ection  101(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  uut  everything  in  the  first  sentence 
after  'been  determined'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  have  an  income  below  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  can  be  pstabli.<=hed  in 
the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  sections  2(2)  and  !5(7)(b)(iii 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
for  occupancy  in  public  housing  dwellings." 

SECTION     221(d)  Cll      Ml^LTIF^MILY     HOUSING 

Sec.  504.  The  section  221(d)(3)  program 
assisting  the  creation  of  muUilamily  hous- 
ing is  expanded  as  follows; 

la)  In  order  to  make  the  program  per- 
mr.nent.  section  221(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fifth 
sentence 

(b)  In  order  to  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Presidential  special  assistance 
funds  administered  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  thereby  to  enable 
the  financing  of  an  additional  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  thousand  housing  units  every  year 
for  the  next  ten  years,  section  305(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended — 

,1,  bv  striking  out  "as  limited  by"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "but  without  regard 
to  the  limit  of ':  and 

(2)  bv  adding  at  the  end  ihereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  toU\l  amount  of  such  commit- 
ments made  after  June  30.  lOflB.  v.ith  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  under  section  221 
(d)  (3)  shall  not  exceed  S2.500.000.000  which 
amount  shall  be  increased  by  S2.500.000.000 
on  Julv  1  in  each  of  the  years  1969  through 
1977.  The  total  amount  of  outstanding  au- 
thority under  subsection  lo  shall  be  re- 
duced bv  the  amount  determined  by  sub- 
tracting "from  $2,170,000,000  tiie  tot.i!  amount 
of  such  purchases  and  commitments  out- 
•  standing  on  June  .30.  1968.  and  such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  eflective  as  of  July  1.  1968." 

(c)  In  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
rent  supplement  funds  that  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  housing  provided  under  the 
program  so  as  to  make  housing  under  the 
program  available  to  those  with  low^  incomes, 
section  101  (j)  (21  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmenft  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5"  where  it  first  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25". 

(1)  In  order  to  authorize  condominium 
ownership,  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
mg  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (h)   a  new  subsection  (ii.  as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  project  involving  a  mortgage 
insured  under  subsection  ( d  i  1 3 )  which 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  the 
proviso  of  subsection  (d)(D).  to  permit  a 
conversion  of  the  ownership  of  such  project 
to  a  plan  of  family  unit  ownership.  Under 
such  plan,  each  family  unit  shall  be  eligible 
for  individual  ownership  and  provision  shall 
be  included  for  the  sale  of  the  family  units. 


together  with  .m  uncin  inca  ;iiterest  in  the 
common  areas  and  facilities  which  serve  the 
project,  to  low-  and  moderate-Income  pur- 
chasers. Tlie  Secret:iry  shall  obf.i'i  such 
agreements  ;..s  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  as.sure  continued  maintenance  of  the 
common  areas  and  facilities.  Upon  any  such 
sale,  the  family  unit,  and  the  undivided  in- 
terest in  the  common  areas  and  facilities, 
shall  be  rele.ised  from  the  lien  of  the  project 
mortgage. 

"(2)  (A)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  bv  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  un- 
der this  subsection  mortgages  nnancing  the 
purchase  of  individual  family  units  under 
the  plan  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1).  Com- 
mitments mav  l)e  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  dl.sbur.semcnt 
thereon,  upon  .'■uch  terms  and  condition.s  as 
the  secretary  may  prescribe.  To  be  eligible 
for  such  insurance,  the  mortgage  shall— 

."(i)  be  executed  bv  a  mortgagor  having 
an  income  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Secretarv  for  occupants  of  projects 
financed  with  a  mortgage  insured  under  sub- 
jection (d)(3)  which  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of  .subsection 

( d  1  ;  -5 1 : 

"(ii)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges  and  ap- 
praisal, inspection  and  other  fees  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not  W 
exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  family  unit,  including 
the  mortgaeor's  interest  in  the  common 
areas  and  facilities,  as  of  the  date  tiic  mort- 
gage is  accepted  for  Insurance: 

"(iii)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  sh.-.ll 
be  periodlcallv  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  (but  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  zero  or  more  than  the  high- 
est interest  rate  permissible  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  In 
effect  at  the  date  the  commitment  was  Issued 
for  insurance  of  the  mortgage)  so  that  the 
monthlv  pavment  of  the  mortgagor  for  prin- 
cipal, interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  does  nof  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  his  monthly  income:  and 

"(iv)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as 
the  Secretarv  mav  prescribe,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  fortv  years  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
remaining  economic  life  of  the  building  im- 
provements. 

•(B)  The  price  for  which  the  individual 
family  unit  is  sold  to  the  low-  or  moderate- 
income  purchaser  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  covering  such  sale, 
;,s  determined  under  subparagraph  lAidii, 
except  that  the  purchaser  shall,  in  addition 
thereto,  be  required  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
propertv  at  the  time  of  purchase  such 
amount  (not  le.ss  than  3  per  centum  which 
may  be  applied  in  ivhole  or  in  part  toward 
closing  costs)  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable  and  appropriate. 

"(3)  Upon  the  sale  of  all  of  the  family 
finits  covered  by  the  project  mortgage,  and 
the  release  of  all  of  the  family  units  (in- 
cluding the  undivided  interest  allowable  to 
each  unit  in  the  common  are.as  and  facili- 
ties! from  the  lien  of  the  project  mortgage. 
the  insurance  of  the  project  mortgage  shall 
be  terminated  and  no  adjtisted  premium 
charse  shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
upcn  such  termination. 

"(4!  Anv  mortgage  coveriiig  r  n  individual 
familv  unit  insured  under  this  paragraph 
shall  "contain  a  provision  that,  if  the  original 
mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  occupy  the 
propertv  the  interest  rate  shall  increase  to 
the  highest  rate  permissible  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  of  th"?  Secret-. ry 
efTecjt;ve  it  the  time  the  commitment  was 
issued  for  the  insurance  of  the  project  mort- 
gage; exceot  that  the  requirement  for  an 
increase  in" interest  rate  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble if  the  property  is  sold  and  the  purchaser 
is  ( i )  a  nonprofit  purchaser  approved  by  the 
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Secretary  or  ( ii )  a  low  or  moderate  income 
purcha.ser  wlio  has  an  income  wltiiin  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  .Secretary  for  occu- 
pants of  projects  financed  with  a  mortgage 
insured  under  .sub.section  (d)  i3)  which  bears 
interest  at  the  l.»elow  market  rate  prescribed 
in  the  proviso  of  subsection    (d)(5). 

••(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  - 
"(ii  the  term  'mortgage',  when  used  lu 
relation  to  n  mortgage  insured  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  .-.lir.ll  iiKlude 
;i  first  mortgage  yiven  to  secure  the  unp..td 
purchase  price  of  a  ff^e  int. -rest  In.  or  a  long- 
term  iPi.sehold  interest  in.  ;i  oi.r-f;imily  unit 
i:i  a  multifamlly  project  :nd  an  undivided 
interest  in  the  common  areas  and  facilitie.s 
which  serve  the  project;  and 

"(ii!  the  term  •common  arci.s  and  lacil- 
itles'  shall  include  the  land  and  such  com- 
mercial, community,  .md  other  lacilitlcs  as 
are  approved  bv  the  Secretary." 

(2)  section  22Ug)(l!  of  Mich  Act  is 
amended  bv  in.serting  alter  •paragraph  (5i 
of  subisection  (h)  <jf  this  section"  the  lollow- 
iug:  ".  or  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (i! 
of  this  section". 

(ct  In  order  to  m.ake  local  public  housing 
authorities  eligible  to  be  .sponsors,  sei  iion 
221(di(3i  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
.imended  by  striking  out  -(and  which  cer- 
tifies that  it  is  not  receiving  financial  ii.sslst- 
ance  from  the  United  SUiU-s  excliLslvely  pur- 
suant to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937!". 


REHABILITATION       ASSISIANCF       lOR      l.O'A  -       AND 
MODERATE-INCOME    HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  505  )ai  In  order  to  provide  that  reha- 
biliU'.tion  grants  and  loans,  which  are  cur- 
rentlv  authorized  by  law  to  l)e  made  avail- 
able to  low-  and  moaerate-income  home- 
owners lor  use  only  in  reruun  designated 
areas,  ntay  be  used  in  any  area  which  either 
is  now  or  gives  re;isonable  promise  of  be- 
coming a  stable  environment,  the  phrase  "or 
in  an  area  fulfilling  the  rcquiremejiUs  estab- 
lished 111  section  221(h)(3)  of  the  N.ational 
Housing  Act"  is  inserted- 

(li  alter  ■in  an  urban  reiicv.al  arci'  m 
section    115(al    of   the  Housing  Act  ol    194'J. 

and 

(2)    after  "removal  of  .structures."  in  sec- 
tion 312iai   of  the  Hou.'ing  Act  of  1'.'64: 
and   section    115(ai    of    the   Housing   Act   of 
1949  is  lurther  amended  by  in.serting  "may 
m.ake  grants  or"  ,.fter  'the  Secretarv" 

(b)  In  order  to  incre.ise  the  maximimi 
amount  of  rehabilitation  grants  to  more  ef- 
fectively assist  low-income  homeowners,  sec- 
tion 115(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".?1.500^'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '■$2.500". 

(c)  In  order  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  rehabilitate  one  liundred 
and  fifty  thousand  additional  housing  uillts 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years — 

(1)  "section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  in  sub- 
section id)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$225,000,000";  and 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  m 
subsection  (h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1979";  and 

(2)  section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  ( c ) .  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  crants 
under  this  section  the  amoimt  of  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  on  July  1,  1968: 
and  the  same  sum  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  start- 
inc  on  Julv  1.  19T7.  Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  and  any  amount 
which  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  but  which  is  not  actually  ap- 
pr(3priated"  f or  that  year,  may  be  appropriated 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years  ending  before  July 
1. 1978." 
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id  )  The  program  authorized  under  section 
22Hh)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  provid- 
ing low-interest  loans  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  finance  the  purchase  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  deterioratint;  or  substandard  housing 
lor  subsequent  resale  to  home  purchasers,  is 
expanded  as  follows : 

( 1 )  In  order  to  permit  the  interest  rate  on 
such  loans  to  be  reduced  to  zero  so  that 
individuals  with  much  lower  incomes  may 
purchase  homes  rehabilitated  by  the  program, 
section  22 1  (  h )  ( 5 1  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■(G)  Any  mortgage  insured  under  this 
paragraph  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  periodically  adjusted  in  .iccordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  i  but  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  zero  nor  more  than  the 
highest  interest  rate  permissible  under  this 
section  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
in  effect  at  the  date  the  comniltment  was  is- 
sued for  insurance  of  tl\e  mortgage)  so  that 
the  monthly  payment  of  the  mortg<igor  lor 
principal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  does  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  his  monthly  income." 

1 2)  In  order  to  extend  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  sponsors  of  housing  under  the 
program,  section  221(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(Ai  f>y-9trtklng  out  "a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  organization  eligible  as  a  mort- 
gagor under  subsection  (d)(3)". 

iB)  by  striking  out  "a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association"  In  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  orga- 
nization", and 

(Ci  by  strllting  out  clauses  (1).  ill),  and 
(Ui)  In  paragraph  (5)(F)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "an  organization  eligible  as  a 
mortgagor  or  a  low-income  purchaser,  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  by 
the  Secretary". 

I  3 )  In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  moderate-income  individuals,  sec- 
tion 221  ( h !  ( 5 )  ( A )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "specified  (with  respect  to  the 
area  involved)  in  section  101(c)(1)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  id)  (3)  (ill) 
(with  respect  to  the  area  involved)  for  occu- 
pants of  housing  financed  under  subsection 
id)  (3)  at  below-market  interest  rates." 

(4)  (A)  In  iirder  to  allow  the  Secretary  to 
provide  assistance  under  the  program  to 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  for  resale  of  an 
additional  fifty  thousand  housing  units  per 
year,  section  221(h)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "and  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $20,000.- 
000"  the  following:  ".  which  limit  shall  be 
Increased  by  .S135.0OO.00O  on  July  1.  1968.  and 
on  July  1  of  each  year  thereafter  through 
1977". 

iB)  In  order  to  provide  a  similar  increase 
in  the  iunount  of  Presidential  special  assist- 
ance funds  administered  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  section  305(h) 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  section  504(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  total  amount  of  such  commit- 
ments made  after  June  30.  1968.  with  respect 
lo  mortgages  insured  under  section  221(h) 
shall  not  exceed  $135,000,000  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  SI 35.000.000  on  July  1 
In  each  of  the  years  1969  through  1977." 

.ASSISTANCE  FOR  HOMEOWNEBSHtP  BY   LOW-   AND 
MODERATE-INCOME   FAMILIES 

Sec.  506.  In  order  to  assist  one  hundred 
thousand  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years  In  acquiring 
homeownership.  title  II  of  the  National 
Houslnu  Act  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ASSISTANCE  FOR  HOMEOWNERSHIP  BY  LOW-  AND 
MODERATE-INCOME   FAMILIES 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
one  hundred  thousand  low-  and  moderate- 
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Income  families  every  year  for  a  ten-year 
period  in  acquiring  homeownership.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  ni'ilce.  and  to  con- 
tract to  make,  periodic  assistance  payments 
on  behalf  of  mortgagors  to  mortgagees  hold- 
ing mortgages  meeting  the  special  require- 
ments specified  In  this  section. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  such  assistance  pay- 
ments, the  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  be  Insured  under  section  221(d)(2) 
or  234  (c)  of  this  Act:  and 

"(2)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  having  an 
income  which  Is  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  of  a  project 
financed  with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)  which  bears  interest  at  the 
below-market  interest  rate  prescribed  In  the 
proviso  of  section  221(d)  (5);  and 

"(3)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction  or 
substantial  rehabilitation,  or  a  dwelling  unit 
m  a  condominium  project  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation: Prorided.  That  the  mortgage 
may  Involve  an  existing  dwelling  which  meets 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, if  the  mortgagor  qualifies  as  a  dis- 
placed family,  as  defined  In  section  221(f), 
or  a  family  which  Includes  five  or  more  minor 
persons. 

"(c)  The  assistance  payments  to  the  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  as  the 
mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage,  and  un- 
der  the   following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  The  payment  shall  be  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unp>ald  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  income; 
or 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  in- 
terest, and  mortgage  Insurance  premium 
which  the  mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay  un- 
der the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal  which  the  mortgagor  would 
otherwise  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mort- 
gage were  to  bear  interest  at  a  zero  rate. 

"(2)  Procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  provide  for  recertiflcatlons 
of  the  mortgagor's  Income  at  intervals  of 
two  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  payments  within 
the  limits  of  the  formula  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of,  or  other  considera- 
tion paid  in  connection  with,  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  assistance  payments 
are  to  be  made  Is  not  Increased  above  the  ap- 
praised value  on  which  the  maximum  mort- 
gage which  the, Secretary  will  Insure  is  com- 
puted. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Including  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  assistance  payments  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  section. 
The  payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  1968.  which 
maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  increased 
by  $150,000,000.  on  each  subsequent  July 
1  up  to  and  Including  July  1.  1977." 

FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SPONSORS  OF  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING 

Sec.  507.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  SIOO.000.000  per  annum 
starting  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July 
1.  1968.  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants 
or  loans  for  organizational  and  development 
expenses  of  nonprofit  or  cooperative  organi- 
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zations  established  to  provide  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  to  be 
financed  under  subsection  (dl(3).  (h),  or 
(1)  of  section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  or  to  provide  housing  for  elderly  or 
handicapped  families  to  be  financed  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  in- 
formation relating  to  programs  providing 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies and  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
organizations  sjxjnsorlng  such  programs 
listed  in  subsection  (a). 

LOCAL    COMMUNITIES    NOT    ALLOWED   TO   OUTLAW 
RENT  SUPPLEMENT  AND   221  idl  I  :i  )    PROJECTS 

Sec.  508  In  order  to  eliminate  the  ability 
of  local  communities  to  prevent  rent  supple- 
ment and  section  221(d)(3)  projects  from 
being  located  inside  their  boundaries  by  fall- 
ing to  present  an  appropriate  workable  pro- 
gram for  community  improvement,  section 
101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended — 

(1 1  by  striking  out  "or  section  221(d)  (3)" 
where  it  first  appears:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(I)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "section  220"  in  the  first  proviso,  and 
by  striking  out  "or  (il)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "commitment"  at  the  end  of  such 
proviso. 

TITLE  'VI— FAIR   HOUSING 
FINDINGS  AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  601  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  sale,  rental, 
leasing,  financing,  and  occupancy  of  housing 
has — 

(1)  resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  equal  op- 
portunity to  gam  adequate  employment, 
housing,  and  education: 

i2)  acted  to  prevent  the  equal  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  benefits  sought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  and  State  and 
local  governments  under  various  programs 
and  laws  to  all  citizens; 

(3)  been  a  burden  on  commerce;  and 

(4)  resulted  In  the  disruption  of  domestic 
tranquillity. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
and  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  as- 
sure every  American  a  full  opportunity  to 
obtain  housing  for  himself  and  his  family 
free  from  any  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  602  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "dwelling  "  means  any  build- 
ing, strvicture  or  portion  thereof  which  Is 
occupied  as.  or  designed  or  Intended  for  oc- 
cupancy as,  a  residence  by  one  or  more  fam- 
ilies, and  any  vacant  land  which  is  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  for  the  construction  or  location 
thereon  of  any  such  building,  structure  or 
portion  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "family"  Includes  a  single 
individual. 

(c)  The  term  "to  rent"  Includes  to  lease, 
to  sublease,  to  let  and  otherwise  to  grant  for 
a  consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(d)  The  term  "discriminatory  housing 
practice"  means  an  act  that  is  unlawful  un- 
der section  604. 

lei  The  term  State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  FAIR  HOUSING  BOARD 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
National  Fair  Housing  Board  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  begin- 
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ning  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  vears  each,  except  that  an  In- 
dividual chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
•iDpolnted  onlv  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Chairman  shall 
be  responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Board  for 
the  administrative  operations  of  the  Board, 
■ind  shall  appoint  such  officers,  agents,  at- 
iornevs,  and  employees  as  he  deems  neces- 
s-rv  to  perform  functions  under  this  title. 

("b)    The    Board   shall    make    a    report    to 
Congress  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

(C)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years 
The  General  Counsel  shall  exercise  general 
supervision  over  all  attoiyieys  employed  by 
the  Board  (other  than  legal  assistants  to 
Board  members )  He  shall  have  final  author- 
ity on  behalf  of  the  Board,  in  jespect  of  the 
investigation  of  charges  and  Issuance  of  com- 
plaints under  secUon  5.  and  in  respect  of 
the  prosecution  of  such  complaints  before 
the  Board,  and  shall  have  such  other  duties 
as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  or  as  may  be 
provided  by  law 

(  d  I  The  Board  may  establish  such  regional 
or  State  offices  as  it  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complUh  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may 
meet  and  exercise  any  of  its  powers  at  any 
other  place. 

( f  I  ( 1 1  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

••(53)    Chairman.    National    Fair    Housing 

Board". 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

•■(90)     Members.     National    Fair    Housing 

••(91)  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Fair 
Housing  Board". 

DISCRIMINATION   IN  S.ALE  OR  RENTAL  OF  HOUSING 

SEC.  604.  (a  I  It  shall  be  unlawful,  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin — 

(  n  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person; 

(2)  to  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith; 

( 3 )  to  make,  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  printed  or  published  any  oral  or  writ- 
ten notice,  statement  or  advertisement,  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling 
that  indicates  any  preference,  limitation  or 
discrimination  or  an  intention  t<j  make  any 
preference.  UmitaUon  or  discrimination; 

(4>  to  represent  to  any  person  that  any 
dwelling  Is  not  available  for  inspection,  sale 
or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact  so 
available; 

( 5 1  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or  mem- 
bership or  participation  in  any  multlple- 
Usting  serrice.  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion or  other  service,  organization  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access,  mem- 
bership or  participation  (bi  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful— 

( 1 )  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  any 
person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling  by  rep- 
resentations regarding  the  entry  or  prospec- 
tive entry  Into  the  neighborhood  of  a  person 
or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion. 
or  national  origin; 

(2 1  to  deny  a  loan  to  a  person  applying 
therefor  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  con- 
structing, improving,  repairing,  or  maintain- 
ing a  dwelling,  or  to  discriminate  against  him 
In  the  fi,King  ol  the  amount,  interest  rate, 
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duration  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  such 
a  loan,  because  of  Uie  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  of  such  person  or  of  any 
person  associated  with  him  in  connection 
with  such  a  loan  or  the  purposes  of  such  a 
loan,  or  of  the  present  or  prospective  owners, 
lessees,  tenants,  or  occupants  of  the  dwelling 
or  dwellings  In  relation  to  which  such  a  loan 
is  to  be  made; 

(3)  to  coerce.  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  In- 
terfere with  any  person  In  the  e.xerclse  or  en- 
joyment of,  or  on  account  of  his  having  exer- 
cised or  enjoved.  or  on  account  ol  his  having 
aided  or  encouraged  any  other  person  In  the 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  any  right  granted 
or  protected  by  this  section. 

PREVENTION    OP    DISCRIMINATORY     HOUSING 
PRACTICE 

SEC.   605.    (a)il)    Whenever   it   Is   charged 
in  writing  under  oath  by  a  person  claiming  to 
be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  the  General  Counsel  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
title  has  occurred  ( and  such  charge  sets  forth 
the  facts  upon  which  It  Is  based i    that  any 
person  has  conimitted  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing pracUce.  the  General  Counsel  shall  fur- 
nish such  person  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the    -respondent")     with    a    copy    of    such 
charge   and   shall   make  an   Investigation   ol 
such  charge,  except  that  such  charge  shall 
not  be  made  public  by  the  General  Counsel 
Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  fiUng  of  a  charge  by  an  aggrieved  person, 
the  General  Counsel  shall  determine,  after 
such   investigation,   that  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  trtie.  the 
General  Counsel  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any    such    alleged    discriminatory    housing 
practice  bv  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or 
done  during  and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors 
may  be  made  public  by  the  General  Counsel 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  parties. 
or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceed- 
ing   Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Board, 
who  shall  make  public  In  any  manner  what- 
ever any  information  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section" shall    be   deemed   guilty   of    a   mis- 
demeanor and  upon  convicUon  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not   more   than   one   year. 

(2)  An  aggrieved  person  may  institute  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  named 
in  the  charge  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  or  In  any  State  or 
local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  if  the 
General  Counsel,  within  one  hundred  and 
eightv  davs  after  determining  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  t<3  believe  such  charge  is 
true  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  has  neither  Issued 
a  complaint  nor  effected  voluntary  com- 
pliance. The  court  may  grant  any  relief  which 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  grant  under  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  (1)  If  the  General  Counsel  determines 
after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary  com- 
pliance under  subsection  la)   that  he  is  un- 
able to  secure  from   the  respondent  a   con- 
ciliation agreement  acceptable  to  the  General 
Counsel  and  to  the  person  aggrieved,  which 
determination  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court    the  General   Counsel   shall  issue  and 
cause   to   be   served   upon   the   respondent  a 
complaint  stating  the  facts  upon  which  the 
allegation    of    the    discriminatory    housing 
practice  is  based,  together  with  a  notice  of 
hearing  before  the  Board  No  complaint  shall 
i.<;sue  based  upon  any  discriminatory  housing 
practice  occurring  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  such  charge  unless  the  person 
aggrieved  thereby  was  prevented  from  filing 
such  charge  bv  reason  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces   In  which  event  the  period  of  military 
service  shall  not  be  included  In  computing 
the  one-vear  period. 

(2)  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
The  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to  file 
a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint  and  to 
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appear  nt  such  hearing,  to  present  c\ideuce, 
.md  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses, 
(c)  If.  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence,   including    all    the    lesumony    taken, 
the  Board  shall  find  that  tlie  respondent  en- 
gaged  In   anv   discriminatory   liouslng  prac- 
tice, the  Board  shall  state  lis  findings  ol  fact 
and   shall    issue   and   cause  \o  be  served  on 
such  person  and  other  parties  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  cease  and  desist  irom 
such  discriminatory  housing  practice  and  to 
take  such  affirmative  action  as  will  efiecuute 
the  policies  of  this  title.  The  Board  may  also 
Include  in  its  order  the  awarding  of  damages 
to  an   aggrieved  Individual,   including  dam- 
ages  for   humiliation   and   mental   pain  and 
suffering,  and  up  to  $500  punitive  damages. 
Such    order    may    further    require    such    re- 
spondent to  make  reports  from  time  to  time 
showing  the  extent  to  which  he  has  complied 
with  the  order.  If  the  Board  shall  find  that 
the  respondent  has  not  engaged  In  any  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice,  the  Board  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  and  other 
parties  and  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 
(di    The   Board   may   at  any   time,   upon 
reasonable  notice  and  In  such  manner  as  it 
shall  deem   proper,  modify  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  m  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

(ei  Enforcement  and  review  of  orders  of 
the  Board  shall  be  had  In  the  same  n^anner 
as  Is  provided  for  enforcement  and  review 
of  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  under  subsections  (ei  through  ( 1 1  of 
section  10  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUona 
Act  (29  use.  160(e)-il)  ). 


GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  TO   AFFIRMATIVELY   PRO- 
MOTE FAIR  HOUSING 

SEC  606.  1  a  I  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  shall  ad- 
minister their  programB  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  housing  and  urban  development  in  a 
manner  to  affirmatively  further  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  the  above  subsecUon 
or  of  section  604  by  any  such  agency  or  de- 
partment shall  be  considered  by  the  Board  in 
the  same  nianner  as  are  any  other  violations 
of  section  604. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    FEDERALLY    INSURED 
LENDING    INSTITUTIONS 

SEC   607    (ai  Every  federally  Insured  lend- 
ing Institution  shall  require  legaJly  enforce- 
able  assurances    to    be   provided   by   an   ap- 
plicant for  a  loan  described   under  section 
604(bi(2i   of  this  title  that  such  a  dwelling 
will  be  sold,  leased,  rented,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  without  regard  to  race,  color,  rell-- 
glon    or   national   origin.    Full   and   faithful 
conformltv  with  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
condition  of  receiving  and  maintaining  the 
status  of  a  federally  Insured  lending  institu- 
tion. ^        . 
(bi  This  section  shall  be  administered  and 
enforced  bv  the   appropriate   agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  united  States  Govern- 
ment  which   has  jurisdiction  over,   or  pro- 
vides insurance  for.  any  lending  Institution. 
Except,  that  in  any  order  L^ued  pursuant  to 
section  605  of  this  title,  the  Board  may.  in 
Its  discretion,  make  a  finding  that  such  an 
insUtutlon  shall  be  denied  the  status  of  a 
federally  Insured  lending  institution.  Upon 
-such  a  finding  by  the  Board,  such  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  shall    immediately    initiate    appro- 
priate action  to  enforce  such  finding. 

TITLE  Vll— MORE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

SEC  701  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  chU- 
dren  attending  schools  in  areas  where  there 
are  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  are  deprived  of  educational 
advantages  made  available  to  children  n 
more  affluent  areas;  that  exlsUng  Federal  aid 
for  children  from  low-income  families  Is  de- 
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siened  to  provide  special  educational  serv- 
ices which  are  essentially  remedial  and  iion- 
curricular  In  nature:  and  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  Federal  support  for  programs 
which  make  basic  and  comprehensive  Im- 
provements in  the  regular  school  programs. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  this  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  delay  a  national  com- 
mitment to  more  effective  schools  for  chil- 
dren in  low-income  families. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  programs  for  more  effective  schools  serv- 
ing areas  where  there  are  high  concentrations 
of    children    from    low-Income    families. 

PROGRAMS   FOR    MORE    EFFECTIVE    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  702.  Local  educational  ugencles  (as  de- 
fined In  section  303  ( 6 )  (  B )  of  Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress)  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
( hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
■■CDmmissioner"!  for  planning  and  imple- 
menting intensive  programs  for  more  effec- 
tive schools  in  areas  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
f.unllles  through — 

I  a  I  improved  utilization  of  educational 
personnel  designed  to  achieve  a  lower  and 
more  effective  per-stiident  ratio  of  teachers. 
counselors,  aides,  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel; 

i.b\  training  and  development  programs 
designed  to  enable  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational personnel  to  continuously  improve 
their  training  and  educational  capabilities 
while  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  in 
the  schools; 

(C)  comprehensive  educational  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  educational 
needs  of  children  from  low-income  families 
including  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  curriculuna  and  instructional 
methods,   materials,   and   equipment; 

(d)  construction  and  remodeling  programs 
to  assure  adequate  physical  facilities;  and 

le)  procedures  for  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  parents  of  children  served  by 
these  schools  and  the  effective  use  of  their 
services. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  "children  from  low- 
income  families'"  means  children  counted 
under  section  203(ai  (21  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  purpose  of  .determining  the 
amoimt  of  b:.slc  grants  made  under  section 
203  of  such  title. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR     FEDERAL    .^SSrsTANCE 

Sec.  703.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  under  section  702  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  for  more  effective 
sch(X)l3  only  If  he  determines  that — 

(ai  the  focal  educational  agency  has  a 
workable  program  of  a  comprehensive  nature 
for  using  financial  resources  from  all  sources 
for  more  effective  schools  for  children  from 
low-Income  families; 

I  b )  schools  serving  areas  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  children  irom  low- 
income  families  will  not  receive  less  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  from  State  and  local 
sources  that  other  sch(X)ls  ;-dministered  by* 
the  local  educational  agency; 

I  c  I  each  program  for  a  more  effective 
school  Will  be  of  such  size,  scope,  quality., 
and  design  as  to  assure  a  substantial  ef- 
fect In  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
children  from  low-income  families;  and 

id)  any  construction  or  remodeling  proj- 
ects financed  under  this  title  will  follow 
the  prevailing  wage  and  labor  standards  re- 
quirements of  section  209  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of   1965. 

AtTTHORIZATION     AND     APPORTIONMENT     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  704.  I  a  i  For  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  be- 
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ginning  July  1.  1968;  and  for  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  the  same  sum  Increased  by 
annual  increments  of  $500,000,000  until  and 
Including  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1975.  and  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
July  1  in  1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  $5,000.- 
000.000  Sums  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  or  until  June  30.  1978.  which- 
ever first  occurs.  Any  unappropriated  portion 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  In 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1969.  and  ending  June  30. 
1978.  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  to  Implement  the 
purixises  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  among 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  from  low-Income  families  within 
each  State.  Sums  apportioned  for  any  par- 
ticular State  beyond  that  needed  for  grants 
to  eligible  applicants  shall  be  reapportioned 
to  other  States  on  the  same  basis. 

TITLE   VIII-  PULL   POSTSECONDAKY    ED- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPoSE 

Sec  801.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  the  financial  costs  of  postsecondary 
education,  whether  In  a  college  or  a  technical 
or  a  vocational  institution,  are  creating  an 
increasingly  difficult  burden  for  Individual 
students  and  their  families,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  State  and  local  government; 

i2i  it  Is  inequitable  and  unreasonable  that 
the  portion  of  the  costs  of  education  ap- 
propriately to  be  borne  by  the  individual 
students  and  their  families,  should  primarily 
be  paid  while  the  student  is  enrolled; 

(3)  partly  due  to  the  above  reasons,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  being  denied  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation or  to  obtain  such  an  education  at  an 
institution  suited  to  their  needs  and  abil- 
ities; 

(4)  a  postsecondary  education  is  increas- 
ingly necessary  for  citizens  to  secure  ade- 
quate employment  and  further  that  a  much 
more  highly  trained  labor  force  is  necessary 
if  the  .-American  economy  is  to  create  the 
.idditional  employment  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide full  employment  opportunities  to  all; 

1 5)  institutions  of  higher  education  need 
tj  receive  increased  Federal  financial  assist- 
.ince  if  they  are  to  expand  in  response  to  the 
expected  increased  demand  for  education; 
and 

1 6)  the  growing  and  serious  shortage  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  has  re- 
sulted in  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  at  those  level  of  education  to 
millions  more  of  Americans. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to— 

( 1 )  assure  a  full  educational  opportunity 
beyond  high  school  for  all  Americans  through 
a  program  of  longterm  low  interest  loans  to 
students  regardless  of  financial  status  and 
through  Increased  Federal  grants  to  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expansion  of  such  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  for  necessary 
expansion  of  such  institutions;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  qualified  individuals  to  teach  in  ele- 
ment.^ry  and  secondary  schools,  particularly 
i.'i  low  income  areas  and  in  programs  to 
combat  poverty,  unemployment,  or  cultural 
disadvantage. 

POSTSECONDARY    EDUCATIONAL    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  802.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
thereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
"Commissioner")  shall  establish  and  admin- 
liter  a  program  of  loans  to  students  in  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions.  He  shall 
issue  reasonable  and  necessary  regulations  In 
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furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  tills  title. 
Tliese  regulations  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  following: 

(a)  All  individuals  expecting  to  be  enrolled 
as  undergraduate  students  In  postsecondary 
Institutions    shall    be    eligible    to    apply    for 

.  loans  without  regard  to  the  financial  stiitus 
of  themselves  or  their  families.  Tlie  final 
granting  of  the  loans  shall  be  subject  to  the 
actual  enrollment  of  the  individual  and  the 
amounts  of  the  loans  granted  shall  be  for 
no  more  than  the  period  for  which  the  Indi- 
vidual is  certified  by  the  institution  as  being 
enrolled. 

(b)  Loans  shall  be  for  whatever  amount 
the  Commissioner  determines  Is  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  tuition,  other  educational  ex- 
l>enses.  and  reasonable  living  expenses  up  to 
a  maximum  rate  of  $4,000  per  academic  year 
and  for  a  maximum  of  five  full  academic 
years,  but  the  total  amount  loaned  to  any 
individual  shall  not  exceed  $15,000, 

(c)  The  contract  for  the  loans  shall  pro- 
vide for  repayment  over  a  period  ending 
when  the  borrower  attains  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years. 

fd)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  the  loans, 
starting  in  the  first  year  during  which  re- 
pavinent  on  the  principal  is  required,  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  centum  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  var- 
ious and  appropriate  repayment  schedules 
including — 

( 1 )  equal  monthly  repayments  diu^lng  the 
entire  term  of  the  loan;   and 

(2)  a  graduated  schedule  of  Increasingly 
larger  payments  during  the  entire  term  of 
the  loan  to  be  in  relationship  to  the  expected 
increase  In  the  average  Incomes  of  borrowers 
during  their  income-producing  life-span. 

(f)  Borrowers  may  elect  to  change  from 
a  repayment  schedule  described  In  paragrapli 
( 1 )  of  stibsection  (e)  to  a  schedule  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  the  loan.  Borrowers 
may  also  pay  amounts  on  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  loan  in  advance  of  the  sched- 
ule without  penalty. 

(g)  No  payment  of  the  principal  shall  be 
required  nor  shall  Interest  accrue  for  a  pe- 
riod not  In  e.xcess  of  five  years,  while  the 
borrower  is  enrolled  in  any  postsecondary 
educational  Institution,  nor  for  a  period  not 
in  excess  of  five  years  while  the  borrower 
is  enrolled  in  any  program  of  graduate  or 
professional  education  supervised  by  any 
postsecondary  educational  institution,  nor 
during  service,  not  in  excess  of  three  years, 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  Peace  Corps,  or  Vofun- 
teers  In   Service  to  America. 

(h)  The  liability  to  repay  any  loan  shall 
be  canceled  i;pon  the  death  of  the  borrower, 
and  shall  be  suspended  during  any  period 
of  total  disability  (determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner). 

(1)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "post- 
secondary  educational  Institution"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  an  "eligible  institu- 
tion" under  subpart  B  of  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  under  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965. 

LOAN   CANCELLATION    FOR   SERVICE   AS  A   TEACHER 

Sec  803.  (a)  Not  exceeding  50  per  centum 
of  any  loan  provided  under  section  802  shall 
be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  de- 
scribed in  section  205(b)  (3)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  loan  for  each  complete  academic  year 
of  such  service. 

(b)  Not  exceeding  100  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan,  shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  In — 

(1)  a  school  which  has  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  children  from  low-income  families 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  used  in  im- 
plementing title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarv  Education  Act  of  1965;  or 
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(2)  a  program  of  special,  Including  pre- 
school, education,  or  training  designed  to 
combat  poverty,  unemployment,  or  cultural 
disadvantage  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  or  the  Manpower  and  De- 
velopment Training  Act  of  1962, 
.tt  the  rate  of  20  per  centum  oi  the  total 
■tmount  of  the  loan  for  each  complete  aca- 
demic year  of  such  service. 

KXPANSION     OP     HIGHER     EDUCATION     FACILITIES 

Sec  804.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  facilities  as  will  be  required 
by  the  growing  demand  for  higher  education, 
especially  as  is  stimulated  by  this  title,  sec- 
tion 401(d)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  higher  educational  facilities  of  '33',  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "662'3 
per  centum;"  and 

(b)  striking  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  communltv  colleges  of  "40  per  centum" 
and  ln,sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "70  per  cen- 
tum." 

AUTHORIZATION   OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  805.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  for 
.section  805,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1968:  and 
for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  the  same  sum 
increased  by  annual  increments  of  $500,000.- 

000.  until  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July 

1.  1976;    and  for  each  fiscal   year  thereafter 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000,000 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  804  of  this  title,  section 
101  (bl    of   the    Higher   Education   Facilities 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing in  the  first  sentence  following  "June 
■iO,   1968"   and   inserting  In   lieu   thereof  the 
following:   "$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1.  1968;  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  the  same  sum  Increased 
by  annual  Increments  of  $300,000,000  up  to 
and  Including  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.    1975;    and   for   the   fiscal   years   beginning 
on  July  1   in  1976  and  1977  the  sum  of  $4,- 
200.000.000.    Sums    appropriated    under    this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  or  until  Jime  30.   1978. 
whichever   first  occurs.   Any   unappropriated 
portion  of  the  amoimt  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  for  any  such   fiscal   year  may  be 
appropriated    in   any   subsequent   fiscal    year 
during   the    period    beginning   July    1.    1969. 
and  ending  June  30.  1978.  In  addition  to  the 
amount   otherwise   authorized   to   be   appro- 
priated for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Johnson  has  staled  that 
safety  standards  on  the  job  are  narrow. 
Research  la«s  behind.  Enforcement  pro- 
grams are  weak.  He  has  said: 

The  Federal  Government  offers  the  worker 
today  only  a  patchwork  of  obsolete  and  in- 
effective laws. 

In  fact,  the  last  comprehensive  law 
dealing  with  worker  safety  was  passed  by 
Congress  more  than  30  years  at<o. 

Let  us  not  be  kidded  by  scare  stones. 
The  real  scare  storj'  is  the  death  and  dis- 
abiUty  with  alarming  frequency  to  our 
workers  on  the  job. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

■  iK     .MAINE 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^ay,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  HATHA"(\'AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  of  taik  these  day.s  from  some 
quarters  about /the  Federal  Government 
trying  to  impode  its  will  on  industiT  Just 
because  it  warits  to  protect  the  liealth 
and  safety  of  tiie  American  workers.  This 
is  nonsense.  The  bill  we  are  currently 
considering  would  merely  set  and  enforce 
standards  in  tW  workplace,  standards 
most  Americans\hink  arc  already  there. 
This  is  the  Occtj^pational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968 

This  is  not  a  Bife  Brother  bill. 

This  is  not  a  bellying  bill 

This  is  a  compassionate  bill — an 
urgently  needed  bill. 


GUERRILLA  WARFARE  ADVOCATES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HON.  JOHN  IV1.  ASHBROOK 

OF    nHlu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 
Mr    ASHBROOK.  Mi".  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  issued  a  report  entitled.  "Guer- 
rilla Warfare  Advocates  in  the  United 
States,"  which  should  be  must  reading 
for  those  concerned  about  the  long  list 
of  rioting  and  civil  disorders  which  have 
plagued  this  counti-y  in  recent  years.  The 
report   brings    to    light   the    nature   of 
some  of  the  radical  groups  which  seek 
to  create  dissension   and   strife  among 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  recently  issued  "Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders,"—ixjpularly  known  as  the  Kerner 
Commission— would    have    alerted    the 
American   people   to   the   extreme   and 
dangerous  nature  of  some  of  these  orga- 
nizations.  Unfortunately,   the   Commis- 
sion   disposed    of    this    very    imix)rtant 
aspect  of  the  riots  in  a  1-page  commen- 
taiT  on  "Organized  Activity"  which  they 
called  chapter  3.  To  be  sure,  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  report  mention  is  made  of 
certain  radical  elements,  both  organiza- 
tions and  persons,  but  this  treatment  by 
the  Commission  is  so  superficial  that  it  is 
tanlamoiuit  to  a  whitewash. 

For  a  birds-eye  glimpse  of  the  material 
which  is  covered  in  this  latest  reixirt  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  a  listing  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents follows: 

CONTENTS 

Foreword  -    

Chapter  I,  Communist  Concepts  of  Guer- 
rilla Warfare---   

Chapter    II.    The    Revolutionary   Action 
Movement    (  RAM ) 

Chapter     III.     RAM's    New    Concept    of 
Guerrilla  Warfare ; •'-- 

Chapter  IV.  The  Harlem  Riot— The  First 
Clear  Indication 

Chapter  V.  Cleveland— "Trained  and  Dis- 
ciplined Professionals" 

Chapter    VI.    The   Watts    Riot.— A    Civil 
Revolt?    

Chapter  VII.  Other  Pro-GuerrtUa  War- 
fare Advocates 

Chapter  VIII.  The  Current  Communist 
Part V  Position --- 

Chapter  IX.   Preriot  Measures  the  Best 
Defense 

Chapter  X.  Conclusion 

Appendix    

Index  
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  the 
riots  in  Harlem,  Watts,  and  Cleveland 
ai-e  the  subject  of  review.  Although  these 
disorders  occurred  before  1967,  and  the 
Kerner  Commission  dealt  primarily  with 
the  riots  of  1967.  the  very  existence  of 
these  organizations  and  their  past  rec- 
ords should  have  been  extensively  ex- 
plored by  the  Commission  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public.  The  Commission 
did  find  that  •  mihtant  organizations, 
local  and  national,  and  individual  a^nta- 
tors.  who  repeatedly  forecast  and  called 
for  violence,  were  active  in  the  spring 
and  siunmer  of  1967."  The  Commission 
further  stated: 

We  believe  that  they  deliberately  sought  to 
encourage  violence,  and  that  they  did  have 
un  effect  in  creating  an  atmosphere  that  con- 
tributed to  the  outbreak  of  disorder. 

Despite  this  finding,  the  Commi.ssion 
either  expressly  omitted  or  overlooked  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  these  rad- 
ical individuals  and  groups,  which  have 
been  operating  in  the  past  and  are  still 
with  us  today. 

I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  "the 
continuation  of  disorders  and  the  polar- 
ization of  the  races  would  provide  fertile 
ground  for  organized  exploitation  in  the 
future."  For  this  reason,  and  because  of 
the  deplorably  inadequate  treatment 
given  this  aspect  of  the  riots.  I  believe 
that  as  many  citizens  as  possible  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  material 
contained  in  Guerrilla  Warfare  Advo- 
cates in  the  United  States."  I  place  the 
press  release  accompanying  this  report, 
along  with  the  foi'eword  by  Chairman 
Edwin  E.  Willis  of  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

I  Committee  on  Un-Aincrlcan  Activities  press 
release.  May  6.  19681 
Urban  guerrilla  fighters  will  "strike  by 
night  and  spare  none"  when  they  launch 
their  revolution  in  the  United  Stales,  a.'- 
cording  to  one  of  their  leaders.  They  will 
engage  in  mass  sabotage:  knocking  out  elec- 
trical power  and  transportation  systems, 
Ijlocking  tralhc  and  burning  buildings  They 
will  do  these  things  "like  panllu-rs— smiimg. 
ciuming.   scleniificuUy." 

Their  weapons  will  Include  Molotov  c«c\s.- 
tails.  acid  bombs,  sniper  rifles,  phosphorous 
matches,  hand  grenades  and  machine  guns, 
among  others.  Including  u  "simple,  silent 
but  deadly"  weapon  which  Is  "most  potent 
at  night."  the  poisoned  dart. 

These  claims  and  other  statements  spelling 
out  the  strategy,  tactics,  devices  and  weap- 
ons of  groups  and  Individuals  who  hope  to 
launch  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  United 
Slates  are  contained  in  a  report  released  to. 
day  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

The  report,  "Guerrilla  Warfare  Advocates 
in  the  United  Slates."  quotes  extensively  in 
some  cases,  the  leaders  ano  official  publica- 
tions of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Mo\enient 
(RAM)  and  its  chairman.  Robert  Williams, 
a  fugitive  from  justice  now  in  Peking;  the 
Progressive  Labor  Parly;  the  New  York- 
based  Revolutionary  Contingent,  and  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  It  also  reviews 
the  role  played  bv  certain  Communist  and 
black  militant  individuals  and  organizations 
in  the  Harlem,  Wails,  Cleveland  and  Chicago 
riots. 

It  stales  that  mixed  Ccmmunist  ana  black 
nationalist  elements  are  today  planning  and 
organizing  paramilitary  operations  in  the 
United  States  and  that  It  is  their  Intent  to 
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instigate  additional  riots  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  general  rev'oUitlonary  uprising 
fought  along  guerrilla  warfare  lines. 

The  Communist  Party  USA,  the  report 
states,  supports  Negro  violence  and  rioting, 
but  Is  opposed  to  the  launching  of  guerrilla 
warfare  operations  at  this  time,  holding  that 
conditions  are  not  ripe  for  success.  It  has 
pointed  out  that  premature  actions  of  this 
type  in  the  past  have  "led  minority  groups 
to  slaughter  and  caused  movements  to  be 
set  back  for  many  years  " 

The  report  also  states  that  guerrilla  war- 
fare advocates  are  trying  to  use  misguided 
teenagers  and  militant  Negroes  as  shock 
troops  in  a  racla^war, 

TTie  bulk  of  the  report  was  prepared  by 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  a  former  activist  in  the 
Communist.  pro-Red  Chinese  Progressive 
Labor  Party  and  an  editor  ot  Its  ofBclal  pub- 
lication prior  to  his  defection  from  Com- 
munism It  analyzes  the  plans  of  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  advocates  In  the  light  of  tra- 
ditional and  current  Communist  doctrines 
on  guerrilla  warfare  and  finds  that  certain 
elements  deemed  necessary  for  successful 
guerrilla  warfare  operations  are  lacking  In 
this  country  today  It  draws  the  conclxislon 
that  the  guerrilla  fighters  would  initially 
.-succeed  in  creating  chaos,  although  govern- 
ment forces  and  police  would  defeat  them. 

Committee  Chairman  Edwin  E.  Willis,  in 
a  forewortT  to  the  report,  expresses  the  view 
that  the  guerrilla  warfare  plotters  in  this 
country  would  pose  little  danger  to  the 
United  States  if  this  country  "did  not  face 
an  international  Communist  threat  with  the 
ever-present  possibility  of  :ts  being  militarily 
engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

Suppressing  guerrilla  warfare  operations 
in  the  US.  however,  would  pose  "a  most 
serious  problem."  he  said,  if  they  were 
launched  simultaneously  in  a  number  of 
major  cities  while  our  military  forces  were 
committed  "In  substantial  numbers"  to  ac- 
tual combat  In  a  number  of  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

"The  threat  of  guerrilla  warfare  may  be 
completely  dissipated  within  a  few  years,  or 
It  might  be  greater  than  It  is  today."  he 
added  Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  Committee 
is  releasing  the  report  as  part  of  its  duty  to 
inform  the  Ccngress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple of  matters  warranting  their  attention  "If 
our  national  security  Is  to  be  preserved." 

Foreword 

A  few  years  ago.  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans — including  those  best  Informed 
about  security  matters — would  have  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  guerrilla  warfare  op>eratlons  in 
the  United  States  directed  against  our  Gov- 
ernment. Today  this  idea  does  not  seem  as 
fantastic  and  ridiculous  as  it  did  a  relatively 
short  time  a;o 

During  the  1964  Harlem  not.  Jesse  Gray, 
the  former  Harlem  organizer  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  called  for  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  Umted  States. 

This  committee  has  received  testimony  In- 
dicating that  agents  of  North  Vietnam  have 
trained  some  Americans  in  guerrilla  warfare 
In  Cuba. 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  major 
Peking-oriented  Communist  organization  in 
•- -le  United  States — again,  according  to  testi- 
mony received  by  this  committee — has  dis- 
tributed literature  not  only  calling  for  guer- 
rilla warfare  .^gainst  this  country,  but  even 
spelling  out  how  it  should  be  conducted. 

Stokely  Carmlchael.  speaking  apparently 
for  the  ultramilitant  black  natlonaJlst  ele- 
ment In  this  counti7.  recently  stated,  "Our 
movement  is  progressing  toward  an  urban 
guerrilla  war  within  the  United  States  itself." 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  mixed  Communist  and  black 
nationalist  elements  in  this  country  which 
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are  planning   and   organizing   guerrilla-type 
operations  against  the  United  States. 

This  committee  report  is  designed  to  alert 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  the 
plans  and  the  strategy  of  some  of  these  ele- 
ments— to  alert  them  to  the  fact  that  what 
seemed  absurd  a  few  years  ago  may  not  be  so 
farfetched  today. 

The  greater  part  of  this  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  an  activist  In 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  editor  of  Its 
official  magazine  prior  to  his  break  with  the 
organization  in  January  1965.  Mr.  Luce  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Missis- 
sippi State  University  and  a  master's  degree 
in  political  science  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. He  has  authored  two  books  and  numer- 
ous articles  for  well-known  magazines  This 
report  is  based  on  both  Mr.  Luce's  study  and 
research  on  the  subject  of  guerrilla  warfare 
and  on  his  actual  experiences  in  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party,  whose  leaders  boldly  spoke 
of  inciting  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United 
States  and  played  a  key  role  in  fomenting  the 
Harlem  riot  of  1964. 

An  outline  of  this  study  was  first  submit- 
ted to  me  early  in  1966.  Disturbed  by  some 
of  the  facts  contained  in  it,  I  initiated  the 
steps  necessary  to  finance  Mr.  Luce's  prepara- 
tion of  this  study  for  the  committee  The 
original  draft  was  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  spring  of  1967.  It  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  fac- 
tual matertal  developed  by  the  committee 
staff 

Some  authorities  may  question  Mr  Luce's 
assessment  of  the  precise  degree  of  success 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  elements  might 
achieve  in  this  country  One  specialist,  for 
example,  has  taken  a  much  more  pessimistic 
view  of  our  Government's  ability  to  cope  with 
urban  guerrillas. 

Events  which  no  one  can  foresee  today  will, 
of  course,  vitally  affect  the  plans  and  possible 
success  of  elements  plotting  guerrilla  war- 
fare. No  one  can  today  predict  with  certainty 
whether  such  warfare  will  actually  be  at- 
tempted and  Just  how  successful  it  might  be. 
Mr.  Luce's  acctirate  pTedlction.  months  before 
the  events,  of  the  violent  and  massive  riots 
of  the  summer  of  1967  Indicate,  however,  that 
his  views  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  face  an  International  Commu- 
nist threat  with  the  ever-present  possibility 
of  Its  being  militarily  engaged  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  guerrilla  warfare  advocates 
would  pose  little  danger  to  our  country 
Should  our  military  forces,  in  substantial 
numbers,  be  committed  to  actual  combat  in 
a  number  of  other  areas  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, suppression  of  guerrilla  warfare  opera- 
tions which  were  launched  simultaneously 
in  a  number  of  major  cities  could  {x>se  a  most 
serious  problem. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  total  security. 

Threats  and  dangers  to  freedom  are  ever 
changing  in  their  nature  and  scope.  In  the 
30  years  of  its  existence,  this  committee  has 
seen  and  fought  various  threats  to  the  United 
States.  Our  existence  as  a  free  and  indepencfv^ 
ent  nation  has  been  challenged  by  Nazis. 
F.iscists.  and  Communists.  Today  a  new 
threat  is  arising — a  threat  created  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Communists  ultraraclst  conspirators. 
A  few  years  may  see  this  threat  completely 
dissipated- — or  much  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Whatever  develops,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
committee,  in  releasing  this  report,  is  carry- 
ing out  Its  duty  of  informing  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people^and  the  people 
themselves — of  matters  that  warrant  their 
attention  if  ou%"national  security  is  to  be 
preserved. 

.        Edwin  E.  Willis. 

Ckairman. 
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Wednesday,  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reverend  H.  Harold  Wells.  Jr.,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Bryan,  Tex.,  delivered  a  sermon  on  Sun- 
day, April  28.  1968.  which  he  entitled 
"Cil.sis  in  the  Nation."  I  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  sermon  follows: 

Crisis  in  the  Nation 
(Matthew  25:31-46) 

A  Man  unlike  any  other  man.  once 
walked  the  .streets  of  our  earth.  When  He 
had  completed  His  work  He  left  a  world 
changed  and  pointed  in  a  new  direction.  He 
also  left  a  group  of  people  who  were  in- 
structed to  continue  that  process  of  change, 
and  gave  them  His  own  truth  and  power  to 
accomplish  this. 

His  life,  reaching  its  climax  at  Easter, 
offered  to  the  world  hope,  for  it  is  His  world. 
The  Scriptures  say  that  He  is  "King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords" 

During  His  years  of  ministry  He  spoke, 
and  His  words  were  words  of  change  and 
hope  to  all  men.  Life  does  not  have  to  be 
filled  with  oppression  and  pain.  He  came 
saying  to  them  'You  have  heard  it  said  by 
men  of  old.  but  I  say  to  you",  and  every 
word  of  change  he  offered  was  a  word  that 
led  men  away  from  suppression,  rejection. 
and  pain. 

His  whole  iiunistry  was  one  ot  .servant- 
hood  :or  others.  In  fact.  He  deliberately  set 
His  ministry  in  that  context  when  He  began, 
for  when  He  preached  His  first  .sermon  he 
chose  as  a  text  that  passage  in  Isaiah  which 
said.  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  be- 
cause he  has  annomted  me  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor,  release  to  the  captives,  re- 
covery of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  .set  at  liberty 
those  uho  are  oppressed." 

Having  shown  the  purpose  of  life  on  earth 
He  said,  this  is  worth  dying  for.  He  said.  "If 
any  man  ivould  come  after  me  Irt  liim  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  fol- 
low rne."  A  cross  was  an  instrument  of  death. 

While  He  was  proclaiming  such  good  news 
to  men  He  also  acted  it  out.  He  meant  every 
word  He  said,  and  lived  it.  He  transformed 
every  situation  He  entered  He  healed  and 
restored  people  to  respectability  :ind  mean- 
ing, and  left  every  situation  between  men  re- 
deemed, except  when  they  would  not  listen 
w  Him  or  be  willing  to  change.  He  practiced 
what  He  preached 

And  then  He  died.  He  didn't  Just  sweet 
talk.  He  put  His  life  where  His  mouth  and 
heart  were,  and  died  for  what  He  taught.  He 
■^wasnt  killed  because  He  said  He  would  be 
'■-^the  Saviour  from  sm.  He  died  because  He  told 
men  that  life  meant  love  and  unselfishness 
and  justice  and  peace  between  people,  r.nd 
those  in  authority  didn't  want  to  hear  this, 
and    they   killed   Him. 

Now  many  men  have  died  for  what  they 
believed.  The  difference  is  that  Easter  proved 
that  what  He  believed  and  taught  was  not 
biased,  inadequate,  or  optional.  He  is  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

Today  there  is  in  the  world  a  group  of  peo- 
ple called  by  His  name.  We  are  those  people, 
for  we  are  Christians,  Christ's  men.  Dis- 
ciples, Servants  of  Jesus  Christ 
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As  His  followers  we  remember  what  He 
said  about  change,  and  we  like  others  do 
not  like  to  change,  but  since  He  said  it  was 
happening  and  should  happen  we  become  a 
part  of  every  change  He  would  make  In  His 
world. 

We.  too.  enter  into  the  servant  role.  The 
Scripture  we  Just  heard  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  from  His  lips  saying  to  us  that 
when  we  consider  how  we  will  serve  our 
Lord  we  do  it  by  serving  others,  stooping 
to  the  needs  of  the  hungry  and  those  who 
receive  injustice,  and  those  in  prison  and  all 
who  need  us.  and  in  serving  them,  we  serve 
Him.  His  word  is  so  clear,  we  dare  not  dls- 

obev 

And  we,  too,  die  We  remember  the  history 
of  the  church  and  tales  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  we  realize  that  that  is  part  of  our  heri- 
tage We  may  not  be  called  upon  to  die 
literally,  but  we  all  die  to  ourselves  and 
what  vie  want  in  order  to  live  to  what  our 
Lord  has  commanded  This  is  a  dally  dying, 
and  It  isn't  easy.  It's  amazing  isn't  it.  that 
we  who  have  received  eternal  life  must  die. 
but  we  die  to  what  Is  limited  and  inade- 
cjuate  and  live  to  what  is  holy  and  eternal 
It's  a  prettv  good  exchange 

There  is.  my  friends,  a  verse  Fpoken  by  our 
Lord  that  haunts  and  frightens  me  I  wish 
He  hadn't  said  it.  but  He  did.  and  I  have 
to  make  it  a  part  of  my  life  as  a  Christian 
He  said  "Why  do  you  call  me  Lord  Lord  and 
not  do  what  1  lell  you"  When  I  realize  that 
He  has  left  a  group  of  people  in  His  world 
to  carry  on  what  He  was  doing,  and  that  we 
are  those  people  then  this  verse  has  special 
meaning  When  I  call  Him  Lord,  then  I  enter 
into  His  work  and  do  what  He  says,  for  He 
also  said.  "Not  every  one  who  calls  me  Lord 
Lord  shall  enter  the  Kingdom,  but  He  who 
docfi  the  will  of  my  Father''.  We  and  our  Lord 
are  in  His  Kingdom  work  together 

Now.  if  we  beUeve  this.  If  He  is  Lord  and 
we  follow  His  teaching  and  example,  then 
when  something  happens  in  His  world  we 
become  a  part  of  it.  redemptively.  in  love  of 
all  men.  and  as  servants,  even  to  the  point 
of  death. 

My  friends,  something  Is  happening  In  His 
world,  that  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
Since  It  is  His  world  and  He  is  in  the  middle 
ol  its  life,  then  we  need  to  remember  that 
our  Scripture  this  morning  made  It  clear 
that  He  expects  to  be  In  the  middle  of  It 
through  us.  His  church. 

Right  here  in  our  own  country.  His  coun- 
try, there  Is  racial  upheaval.  People  are  out 
in  the  streets.  Groups  are  moving  Into  armed 
camps. 

somehow  our  great  nation,  affirming  all 
along  that  we  are  under  God.  with  all  of  our 
wonderful  history  and  struggle  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  has  made  one  terrible  error.  We 
have  brought  to  our  shores  forceably  one 
group  of  people  and  said,  "you  have  come  to 
the  land  of  freedom,  where  all  men  are  cre- 
ated by  the  maker  equal,  that  Is  all  men 
but  you.  You  can't  live  here  like  the  rest  of 
us.  you  are  different." 

We  have  done  this  for  over  '200  years,  and 
then  we  have  stood  in  Judgment  of  these 
people.  We  have  said,  "you  cannot  have  good 
schools,  we  will  not  supply  you  with  good 
churches  and  trained  ministers  you  cannot 
have  Jobs  as  good  as  others  and  make  a  decent 
wage,  vou  cannot  have  a  heritage  of  culture 
and  good  manners."  and  then  after  '200  years 
of  such  life  we  have  looked  at  them  acting 
without  education,  and  without  Christian 
morals,  and  with  poor  manners,  and  we  have 
said.  "see.  see  they  are  not  like  us.  they  are 
inferior  to  us."  May  God  have  mercy  on  our 
souls. 

Now.  they  are  in  the  streets.  We  made  the 
mistake  of  letting  them  see  our  history  books 
telling  how  our  forefathers  would  not  stand 
for  taxation  without  representation,  and 
fought  for  their  freedom. 

But  they  have  gone  us  one  better.  For  ten 
years  they  have  been  in  the  streets,  marching 


peacefully,  singing,  praying,  facing  hoses, 
clubs,  and  dogs  from  our  people  calling  tor 
equal  rights.  But.  we  have  not  listened.  We 
have  hated  them  for  it.  >^,^^ 

Now.  thev   are  angry,  and   I  cK>»0   blame 
them.   Where  did   they  get  the   patiN;jce  to 
wait  so  long?   Now  they   are  in   the   stNtets. 
and  the  Judgment  of  God  is  upon  us.  Did 
really   think   that   God   would   judge  oihe 
sins,  and  not  ours? 

We  have  inherited  a  society  that  says  to 
them,  "you  are  not  individuals,  you  are  a 
group  to  be  rejected  and  In  servitude."  No 
wonder  they  are  resentful. 

Herb  Meza  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  our 
Presbytery  who  understands  this.  He  grew 
up  m" Tampa,  Florida  In  the  Latin  American 
Community.  As  a  boy  when  he  went  to  the 
beach  he  would  see  signs,  "No  Dogs  or  Latins 
Allowed",  and  he  began  to  hate  the  white 
man  He  also  had  trouble  respecting  himself. 
He  became  rebellious.  But  then  he  met  Jesus 
Christ  and  received  his  manhood,  not  from 
whites  or  L.itin.  but  from  God,  and  now  he 
can  love  and  serve  all  men. 

I  can't  really  understand  this  completely 
like  Herb  does,  because  1  am  white.  I  have 
the  right  parents,  the  right  color,  no  one  ever 
tells  me  I  cannot  enter  a  place  because  of  my 
ancestry  or  the  place  of  my  birth.  I'm  In  the 
"In"  group,  and  I'm  not  very  proud  to  be 
there  if  we  hold  any  man  out. 

1  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  ever  de- 
veloped u  close  friendship  with  a  neero  i  .m- 
ily.  I  am  not  talking  about  vour  friendship 
with  vour  maid  or  yard  man  or  Janitor,  for 
lliey  ;Lre  not  really  your  friends,  they  .irc 
you  employees,  and  not  welcome  outside  <>l 
working  liours.  I  mean,  how  many  of  you 
have  ever  known  jiersonally  a  negro  who  was 
a  PHD  like  some  of  our  PHDs  at  the  univer- 
sity I  remember  about  ten  years  ago  when 
Lawrence  Bottoms  came  to  Oklahoma  City. 
He  came  to  a  meeting  like  the  one  some  ol 
you  ladies  went  to  last  month  when  he  was 
the  speaker  again.  Our  church  was  the  host 
church,  so  we  had  him  at  our  home  for  meals 
and  overnight.  Lawrence  Bottoms  Is  a  negro 
Charlotte  and  I  wondered  how  our  chil- 
dren would  receive  him.  They  loved  liim.  and 
it  never  occurred  to  them  that  there  was  any- 
thing different,  and  the  ones  old  enough 
remember  him  happily  to  this  .day.  When  we 
accept  people  as  individuals,  as  Christ  did. 
and  not  in  groups,  then  we  can  be  a  part  ol 
the   redemptive   forces   in  our  society. 

I  read  the  magazines  today  and  I  see  a 
great  awareness  of  the  problem.  Here  is  an 
article  from  McCalls  for  white  America  to 
look  at  Its  attitudes.  Here  is  a  lull  page  ad 
from  last  week's  Post  placed  by  Insurance 
People  reminding  us  that  our  greatest  danger 
as  a  nation  is  not  from  without  but  when  we 
cease  to  care  about  people.  Our  Government 
has  just  completed  a  major  study  on  civil 
disorders.  How  many  of  us  have  read  it.  cr 
care? 

I  remember  how  Jesus  wept  when  He  came 
to  Jerusalem  when  He  realized  ihft  the  Holy 
City  would  fall  to  realize  her  destiny.  Do  you 
think  He  weeps  today,  and  do  you  weep  when 
you  consider  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  His  instructions  of  love  and  brother- 
hood and  dying  for  His  cause  Is  one  of  the 
last  great  strongholds  of  segregation?  We  are 
the  ones  with  the  good  news  of  acceptance 
and  love,  and  the  last  to  move. 

Last  year  I  sat  In  a  Session  meeting  where 
a  Session  was  considering  how  It  would  re- 
ceive a  Negro  woman.  An  elder  said,  "My 
church  Is  the  last  place  left  to  me  where  we 
can  keep  them  out.  Don't  let  her  In."  I 
wanted  to  weep.  His  church?  I  thought  the 
church  belonged  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  His 
Instructions  are  clear. 

So,  I  repeat.  If  we  believe  that  He  Is  Lord 
and  we  are  His  followers,  then  when  some- 
thing happens  In  His  world  where  He  is 
and  wants  us  to  be.  then  we  must  act  as  He 
would,  m  love,  as  servants,  even  to  the  point 
of  death. 
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The  Church  of  Jesus  ChrUt  stands  today 
at  a  crossroad.  We  have  a  chance  to  be  great. 
We  can  believe  that  our  Lord  meant  what 
He  said  about  interpersonal  relationships 
and  accept  our  heritage  of  love  and  change 
and  suffering,  or  we  can  forget  what  He  said 
and   invite   His   Judgment,   and   rejection. 

To  be  faithful  today  means  some  changes, 
and  we  don't  want  to  change.  1  don't  want  to 
change.  I  confess  It.  I  would  much  rather 
go  on  peacefully  and  happily  and  surrounded 
by  beauty  and  Joy  go  my  merry  way.  But 
these  sweet  words  are  not  the  marching  or- 
ders to  the  church  in  the  midst  of  pain  in 
1968. 

It  means  we  will  have  to  love  in  a  ne"w 
way,  not  tliose  whom  I  would  choose,  but 
those  whom  Christ  chooses.  I  no  longer  have 
the  alternative  to  be  choosy  about  tho.se  I 
love  not  III  a  lime  of  crisis  when  our  Lord 
calls  us  to  loving  action.  The  church  must 
act  decisively  or  perish. 

It  means  that  we  will  have  to  serve  not 
Just  on  some  committee  that  suits  our  fancy 
and  schedule  but  out  in  the  world  where 
Christ  is.  The  church  has  thought  l<x>  long 
that  Christ  was  here  in  the  building,  and 
now  that  we  know  He  is  out  in  His  world 
trying  still  after  2.000  years  U)  bind  up  the 
broken  lives  of  men.  and  He  says  to  us.  He 
shouts  to  us,  "come  out  here  where  I  urn 
and  help  me.  Come  out  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  i>aln  and  blood  and  rejection  and 
helple-ssness  of  men.  That's  where  I  am.'  he 
says. 

It  means  we  will  have  to  die.  not  in  body, 
but  to  what  we  want  In  order  to  do  what  He 
wants. 

What  ran  we  in  tJils  rix>m  do?  Let  me 
make  three  suggestions. 

1.  Let  us  examine  our  attitudes.  We  must 
do  this  with  absolute  honesty.  In  this  room 
this  morning  there  are  many,  many  shades 
of  feeling  on  this  matter.  None  of  us  has  hU 
the  truth.  I  know  I  don't,  and  I'm  sure  there 
is  no  one  else  who  does. 

In  the  writings  of  Paul  he  says  that  we 
are  "to  take  every  thought  captive  to  obey 
Christ".  Doesn't  this  mean  that  we  need  to 
take  every  thought  we  have  on  the  race 
question  and  examine  it  with  scrupulous 
honesty,  remembering  liow  our  mlnd.s  play 
tricks  on  us  so  that  we  can  Justify  the  posi- 
tion that  we  want  to  take? 

To  do  this  will  be  painful.  Last  week  I 
was  talking  to  a  lady  about  this  and  she 
said,  "These  will  be  tough  days  in  the 
church,"  and  I  was  grateful  to  her  for  say- 
ing this  because  it  reminded  me  of  two 
things.  The  great  days  of  the  church  have 
always  been  tough  days.  It  also  reminded 
me  that  It  was  pretty  tough  and  painful  on 
the  cross. 

2.  The  second  suggestion  I  have  Is  an  ex- 
citing one.  I  invite  you  to  Join  your  fellow 
Christians  In  a  serious  study  of  what  all  this 
means.  Our  denominational  leaders  at  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  have  prepared 
a  three  months  study  called  Crisis  In  The 
Nation"  and  offered  It  for  us  to  use.  It  Mil 
give  us  opportunity  to  look  honestly  at  what 
is  happening  In  our  nation  from  a  Christian 
perspective,  and  then  point  to  steps  to  rem- 
edy it  as  Christians.  Our  Presbytery  has 
reaUzed  the  value  of  this  and  offered  helps 
to  us.  The  Session  of  your  church  has  studied 
this  and  approved  Its  use  in  all  our  church 
school  classes  from  "th  grade  up  through- 
out our  church.  I  Invite  you  to  Join  In  this 
study,  perhaps  the  most  significant  study 
our  church  has  ever  had.  It  begins  next  Sun- 
day. May  5th. 

3.  My  third  suggestion  to  us  all  Is  that  we 
die.  I  am  asking  you  to  die.  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  win  die  physically,  but  didn't  all  of  us 
say  when  we  professed  our  faith  In  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  should  die  to  self  and  live  to 
Him? 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  this. 
by  laying  every  attitude  on  race  out  bare 
and  naked  in  full  view.  Just  as  He  was  when 
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He  was  on  the  cross,  presenting  it  to  Him 
and  saying.  "Lord  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do  about  this",  and  let  His  Spirit  give  the 
answer  rather  than  the  neighbor  next  door 
or  your  favorite  magazine. 

My  friends,  as  a  Christian  minister  and  a 
preacher  who  trembles  every  Sunday  at  the 
responsibility  of  coming  Into  this  pulpit  to 
speak  for  God  to  you.  I  say  to  you  today  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  History.  Is  calling 
His  church  to  be  a  redemptive  force  in  the 
biggest  problem  of  human  relationships  of 
our  time 

I  pledge  myself  to  face  the  crisis  in  our 
nation  iis  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  costs. 

Will  vou  go  vii'h  "■""  ' 
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IN  TirE. HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mi  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
William  Jackman  before  the  Republican 
Governors'  Platform  Committee  hear- 
ings Mr.  Jackman's  tax  recommenda- 
tions are  .sound,  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement    of    Investors    League.    Inc..    bt 
William  Jackman.  President,  Before  the 
Republican    Governors'    Platform    Com- 
mittee Hearings.  Mav  1968 
My  name  is  William  Jackman,  I  am  presi- 
dent of   the   Investors   League,   a   voluntary 
non-profit,    non-partisan  membership  orga- 
nization of   individual   investors   from  every 
State  In  the  nation  with  offices  at  84  Fifth 
Avenue,   New   York,   New   York    10011. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  your  Committee:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  presenting  our  views 
concerning  the  Platform  recommendations 
you  may  care  to  have  included  in  the  1968 
Republican  National  Platform  which  will  be 
adopted  at  yotir  Convention  this  stunmer 
in  Miami. 

We  will  merely  summarize  our  proposals 
without  elaboration.  We  will  confine  our 
recommendations  to  those  fields  in  which 
America's  24  million  investors  have  a  pri- 
mary interest. 

federal  taxes 

Our  entire  Federal  Tax  structure  is  in  a 
mess  ;ind  loaded  with  many  inequities.  We 
urge  provisions  In  your  Platform  that 
would : 

1 1 1  Create  a  non-partisan  'Hoover-type" 
commission  to  examine  our  entire  Federal 
tax  structure  and  our  government  spending 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
complete  reform  of  our  fiscal  policies. 

(,2i  Amend  federal  income  laws  to  grad- 
ually eliminate: 

( a  (  Double  taxation  of  corporate  earnings 
I  a  practice  grossly  unfair  to  investors). 

(bi  The  progressive  feature  of  the  income 
tax  I  a  scheme  for  destroying  wealth  directly 
copied  from  the  Communist  Manifesto), 

(C)  The  tax  on  long-term  capital  gains 
(this  is  no  tax  on  income  at  all.  It  is  a  grossly 
unfair  transfer  tax.  Recent  independent  sur- 
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veys  indicate  that  the  Treasury  would  reap 
a  wrlndfall  if  this -tax  were  to  be  cut  in  half 
at  the  present  time). 

1 3 )  There  should  be  no  income  tax  sur- 
charge There  should  be  drastic  cuts  In  Fed- 
eral spending  instead. 

1 4)  Oppose  any  attempts  to  reduce  oil  and 
gas  depletion  ailowances.  Such  reductions 
would  tend  to  curtail  exploration,  decrease 
our  fuel  supplies  and  increase  the  price  of 
oil,  gasoline  and  natural  gas  to  the  consumer. 

labor   laws 

Strikes  that  threaten  the  national  safety 
and  wage  demands  that  lire  greatly  in  excess 
of  productivity  are  threatening  the  national 
power  of  the  labor  bosses.  Remedial  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  is  necessary.  We  would 
recommend  legislation  that  would: 

(1)  Place  all  unions  under  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

(2i  Abolish  compulsory  unionism  and 
adopt  a  national    "right  to  work"  law. 

(3)  Abolish  the  politically  loaded.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  replace  It 
vnth  a  new  Labor  Court  where  true  justice 
could  be  obtained  for  all. 

PrSLIC    POWER 

Government  financed  electric  power  proj- 
ects should  pay  federal  taxes  on  their  gross 
Income  equal  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  In- 
vestor-owned utilities.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment and  any  of  its  agencies  should  be  for- 
bidden to  lend  money  to  anyone  at  an  inter- 
est rate  lower  than  the  Federal  government 
Itself  must  pay, 

CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURE  REFORM 

Last,  but  most  important.  Is  the  need  for 
new  rviles  by  Congress  to  thwart  one  of  the 
most  glaring  abuses  In  our  legislative  proc- 
ess. Many  times  bills  are  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress that  require  immediate  decision.  They 
are  frequently  delayed  indefinitely  by  a  flock 
of  non-germane  amendments  on  which  the 
overburdened  Congressional  Committees 
must  have  additional  hearings.  A  glaring 
example  of  this  abuse  was  In  connection 
with  the  recent  House  passed  bill  to  extend 
the  Korean  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  which  were  due  to  expire 
May  I.  1968.  This  House  passed  bill  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  where  a  host  of  amendments 
were  tacked  on.  especially  one  to  impose  the 
income  tax  surcharge  which  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  already  rejected. 
After  all,  tax-leglslatlon  Is  supposed  to  orig- 
inate In  the  House  and  not  In  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  wasteful  practice  and  must  be 
stopped.  We  urge  a  plank  in  your  platform 
to  forbid  non-germane  amendments  to  any 
bill  before  either  House  of  Congress. 

We  urge  that  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  selling  the  inefficient  deficit 
ridden  Post  Office  Department  to  a  Govern- 
ment owned  non-profit  corporation. 

We  also  urge  that  the  President  be  given 
the  "item  veto  power"  of  all  legislation. 

Gentlemen,  we  expect  to  testify  before 
the  Platform  Committees  of  both  major 
parties  at  their  Conventions  this  summer. 
The  above  summary  contains  the  gist  of  the 
subject  matters  upon  which  we  will  elaborate 
at  that  time.  We  have  conducted  a  national 
poll  of  Investors.  The  above  recommenda- 
tions seems  to  be  the  Issues  which  over  90 '> 
of  them  favor.  America's  24.000.000  investors 
need  your  attention.  They  are  a  larger  group 
than  organized  labor  or  any  other  organized 
group  In  America.  Their  Interests  have  been 
too  long  neglected.  After  all  It  Is  from  their 
savings  and  Investments,  that  all  jobs  are 
made  possible.  We  urge  you  to  give  their 
Interests  every  possible  consideration.  We  will 
be  glad  to  elaborate  In  detail  on  any  of  the 
topics  mentioned  if  you  so  desire. 

Gentlemen,   I   thank  you. 

William  Jackman. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOLS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  find  the  recent 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  very  revealing. 
Without  outside  help  the  Slovak  and 
Czech  peoples  were  able  to  reestablish 
theii-  freedoms  obstructed  for  over  two 
decades  under  Czech  Stalinism.  I  can 
see  the  example  of  Slovak  intellectual.s — 
joined  in  common  cause  for  their  his- 
toric dedication  to  freedom  by  Czech 
counterparts  as  a  true  catalyst  not  only 
for  Czechoslovakia  but  for  all  nations 
which  are  still  ruled  with  authoritarian 
methods. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  the  communication  niedia — the 
press,  radio,  and  tele\1sion — which 
played  a  most  important  role  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  past  honifyinp  exper- 
iences of  the  Stalin  era  the  era  of  the 
cult  of  personality.  The  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks are  no  longer  isolated.  Let  us  re- 
solve that  they  will  remain  free  for  a 
long  time  as  we  look  with  particular  at- 
tention on  the  present  and  future  events 
in  Czechoslovakia  watching  that  an- 
other Hungary  will  not  occur  inside  that 
East  Euroi^ean  country. 

I  note  that  an  interesting  article  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  USIA's  Prob- 
lems of  Communism,  under  "Politics  in 
Flux — VI,  Slovakia:  Catalyst  of  Crisis," 
and  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Politics   in    Flux — VI,   Slovakia:    Catalyst 

OP  Crisis 

(By  Stanley  Riveles) 

(Editors'  Note,- — In  the  light  of  the  drama 
that  has  been  unfolding  in  Czechoslovakia 
in  recent  months,  it  is  worth  recalling  that 
the  first  article  in  our  series  "Politics  in 
Flux"  was  devoted  precisely  to  this  country 
("Czechoslovakia:  Toward  One  Party  Plural- 
ism." by  Morton  Schwartz.  January-Febru- 
ary 1967) .  Nor  is  it  altogether  fortuitous  that 
the  most  significant  political — as  well  as  lit- 
erary—writings over  the  past  few  years  (some 
of  which  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Schwartz) 
emanated  from  Slovak  rather  than  Czech 
scholars.  Journalists,  and  literary  figures. 
The  Slovaks  have  long  considered  themselves 
the  disfranchised  of  the  two  major  ethnic 
groups  that  comprise  this  small  Central  Eu- 
ropean country,  and  their  struggle  against 
the  oppressive  practices  of  the  government 
in  Prague,  first  inspired  by  specifically  na- 
tional grievances,  has  over  the  years  become 
both  the  symbol  and  the  substance  of  the 
overall  struggle  against  the  authoritaiianism 
of  the  Novotny  regime.  In  the  article  below, 
Mr.  Riveles  deals  primarily  with  Slovak  na- 
tionalism as  such,  a  force  that  more  than 
any  other  has  contributed  to  the  spectacular 
debacle  of  Czechoslovak  Stalinism,) 

For  the  first  time  in  Czechoslovak  history, 
a  Slovak.  Alexander  Dubcek,  has  become  the 
most  powerful  figure  in  the  binational  state. 
This  article  will  cast  a  backward  glance  at 
the  growth  of  Slovak  nationalism  since  the 
founding  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1918,  and  will 
focus  major  attention  on  developments  dur- 
ing ti.e  Communist  era. 

Throughout  the  First  Republic,  or  interwar 
period,    the    Czechoslovak    state    functioned 
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along  strongly  centralist  lines,  with  all  legis- 
lative and  administrative  power  vested  in 
Prague  During  this  period,  although  Czecho- 
.slovakla  was  the  only  Central  European 
"democracv  worthy  of  the  name,  its  leaders- 
belief  that  the  Czech  and  Slovak  nations 
could  be  merged  into  a  uniform  society— 
and  hence  ruled  without  friction  by  a  central 
government— was  not  to  be  borne  out  by 
events.  The  leaders  of  the  First  Republic  had 
sadly  underestimated  important  diflerences 
in  the  historical  and  economic  development 
of  the  two  peoples.  The  Slovaks  had  become 
conslderablv  Magyanzed  and  their  economy 
had  not  prospered  under  two  centuries  of 
Hungarian  rule;  tne  Czechs,  on  the  other 
hand  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  compet- 
i;ive  modern  economy  under  the  more  dy- 
namic and  we.stward-iooking  Hapsburgs. 

With  the  approach  of  World  War  II.  the 
gradually  rising  level  of  education  and  po- 
litical consciousness  among  Slovaks  only  in- 
creased their  sense  of  being  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  a  union  dominated  by  a  larger, 
more  advanced  nation  with  an  alien  histori- 
cal tradition.  This  sense  of  inequality  even- 
tually drove  significant  numbers  of  Slovaks 
to  the   extreme  Right,   paving  the   way— in 

1939 for  an  independent  Slovak  State  with 

liie  fatal  blessing  of  the  Third  Reich,' 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Slovakia  rejoined 
the  Czech  lands  -  in  a  political  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  Kosice  Program  of  1945,  which 
outlined  the  founding  principles  of  the  short- 
lived Second  Republic.  In  contrast  to  the 
First  Republic,  the  Kosice  Program  accorded 
Slovakia  a  measure  of  autonomy,  providing 
for  a  regional  Slovak  assembly  apart  from 
the  national  parliament.  In  addition,  a  Slo- 
vak National  Council  was  created  and  given 
legislative  and  governmental  authority  on 
Slovak  territory:  local  government  organs 
were  subordinated  to  it,  as  were  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  finance.  These  pro- 
visions were  also  embodied  in  the  1948  Con- 
stitution, promulgated  after  the  Communist 
takeover. 

But  Slovak  autonomy  did  not  last  long;  as 
e.irly  as  1949  and  1950.  the  suppression  of  the 
Slovak  CP  •  was  under  way.  and  by  the  early 
1950's    it    was    complete.    The  purges    of    so- 
called    "bourgeois    nationalists."    that    i.s,    of 
Slovak     Communists     allegedly     supporting 
fascism    and    subverting    the    nation    from 
within,  consigned  the  Kosice  Program  to  the 
rlustbln.    iVlado   dementis.    Gustav   Husak, 
and  Ladislav  Novomesky  were  the  most  prom- 
inent of  those  purged.  The  first-named,  then 
foreign  minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  was  exe- 
cuted in  1952  along  with  Rudolf  Slansky.  The 
'after  two  were  leaders  of  the  Slovak  Com- 
munist  underground   during   World   War   II 
.-md  Slovak  governnient  officials  afterwards; 
they  were  sentenced'To  prison  ir.  1954  and  re- 
habilitated m  1963.)  Without  question,  these 
purges  of  Slovak  "bourgeois  nationalists"  had 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  Czech  ethnic  ma- 
jority to  ruling  "Nation  of  State."  Formally. 
the  1948  Constitution  remained  in  force,  but 
in  fact  the  state  was  centralized,  with  loyal 
Slovak  satraps  directing  the  affairs  of  SCP. 

THE    first    DESTALINIZATION     CAMPAIGN 

In  1962,  after  a  decade  of  oblivion,  the 
Slovak  party  re-emerged  as  a  political  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  A  destallnization  cam- 
paign within  the  CPCS  as  a  whole  provided 
the  SCP  with  an  opportunity  to  extract  some 
important  concessions  from  the  Prague  lead- 
ership in  terms  of  organizational  indepen- 
dence Toward  the  end  of  that  year,  the  12th 
Party  Congress  of  the  CPCS  approved  the 
creation  of  a  CC  commission  charged  with 
investigating  the  "violations  of  party  prin- 
ciples" committed  in  1949-54.'  This  period 
covered  the  trials  of  the  "bourgeois  nation- 
alists" as  well  as  the  Slansky  trials.  In  April 
1963,  the  report  of  this  destallnization  com- 
mittee was  delivered  in  camera  '■  to  a  plenum 
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of  the  Central  Committee,  and  three  promi- 
nent Stalinists  were  subsequently  expelled 
from  their  party  posts:  Bruno  Koehler  ;ind 
Vaclav  Slavlk  as  CC  secretaries,  and  Karel 
Bacilek  as  a  member  of  the  CPCS  Presidium 
and  First  Secretary  of  the  SCP." 

In  August  1963,  in  a  brief  note  in  Rude 
Pravo.  the  regime  suggested  that  Czech- 
oslovak destallnization  had  reached  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion."  But  Instead  of  laying  the 
Stalinist  ghost  to  rest  and  relieving  Novotny 
of  his  anxieties,  this  announcement  pro- 
duced a  clamor  for  a  more  thoroughgoing 
investigation  of  past  Iniquities.-  Novotny  and 
the  party  leadership  became  the  objects  of 
thinly  veiled  attacks  in  the  pre.ss.  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Slovak  cultural  and  p.^rty- 
sponsored  journals. 

The    storm    which    broke    in    the    Slovak 
press  in  May  and  June  of  1963  indicated  that 
there  were  two   main  re.asons   why   the  de- 
stallnization   process   was   considered   to   be 
far  from  adequate  from  the  Slovak  point  of 
view    For  one  thing,  a  great  deal  had  been 
left   unsaid    about    the    individuals    respon- 
sible   for    the    trials    of    Slovak    Communist 
leaders.  Men  like  Vlliam  Siroky.   the  grand 
inquisitor  of  the  Slovak  party  and   head  of 
the      Czechoslovak      government      in      1963. 
emerged  uncompromlsed.  Secondly,  although 
those  accused  were  themselves  rehabilitated, 
the  heresy  of  "bourgeois  nationalism"  as  an 
ideological    deviation    within    the    SCP    re- 
mained under  official  interdiction.  These  two 
important    loopholes    in    the    destallnization 
process  '  persuaded  the  Slovaks  tliat  Novotny 
was  attempting  to  appease  the  po.st-Stallnlst 
opposition  with  half-measures.  To  rehabili- 
tate    the     condemned     Slovak     Communists 
without  implicating  the  prosecutor  or  deny- 
the  crime  seemed  to  Slovak  patriots  nn  in- 
tolerable   display    of    political    legerdemain. 
Indeed,    preserving    the    .straw    man    of    na- 
tionalist   deviation    was    Novotny's    way    of 
maintaining  Czech  dominance  over  the  Slo- 
vak Communists,  and  Siroky  was  Novotny's 
watchdog  in  the  Slovak  CP. 

Slovak  intellectuals,  clearly  acting  with  the 
consent  of  the  Slovak  party,  reacted 
vigorously.  Miro  Hvsko,  a  prominent  Jour- 
nalist, attacked  siroky  in  the  Bratislava 
Pravda  for  having  initiated  the  purge  at  the 
at  the  9th  Slovak  Party  Congress  in  May 
1950.  ■  Hvsko  wrote  that  the  campaign 
against  "bourgeois  nationalism"  had  con- 
tinued "practically  to  this  day,"  and  he  im- 
plied that  the  struggle  against  the  suppres- 
,slon  of  national  feelings  could  not  be  com- 
plete until  the  accusations  against  the  Slovak 
party  were  expunged  from  the  record.  "• 

In  June,  at  Kosice,  Slovakia,  Novotny  de- 
fended the  trials  of  Slovak  Communists,  stat- 
ing that  the  accusation  of  "bourgeois  na- 
tionalism" had  been  correct  in  principle;'-  in 
other  words,  a  threat  to  the  Republic  from 
the  Slovak  CP  had  really  existed.  He  criticized 
Hysko  for  opposing  party  decisions  and 
sharply  attacked  the  official  organ  of  the 
Slovak  CP: 

"We  will  not  permit  Pravda.  the  organ  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Slovak  Com- 
mimist  Party,  to  become  a  platform  for  the 
proclamation  of  incorrect  views  or  for  the 
heaping  of  hysterical  atUtcks  upon  the  party: 
nor  will  we  permit  that  with  the  help  of 
these  arucles,  made  public  In  this  organ, 
not  only  the  Slovak  but  the  Czech  public  be 
influenced  falsely. "  " 

Resurrection  of  the  Slovak  question  in  this 
form,  he  warned,  served  foreign  interests  and 
distiu'bed  tlie  harmonious  relations  between 
Czechs  and  Slovaks, 

Novotny's  threats  and  admonitions  were  so 
strong  that  any  withdrawal  from  his  stated 
position  would  have  to  be  taken  as  a  rout. 
Yet  he  did  Indeed  withdraw,  and  In  Septem- 
ber the  Central  Committee  relieved  Siroky  of 
his  duties  as  Presidium  member  rnd  Pre- 
mier, '*  In  December  the  CC  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  stated  in  part: 

",  .  .  the    criticism    of   the    Slovak    Com- 


munist Party  had  been  unjustified,  based  on 
an  exaggerated  inflation  and  distortion  of 
.some  errors  committed  by  some  comrades."  '■ 
In  fact,  the  Df<  ember  refolution  went  so 
far  as  to  sav  that  the  decisions  taken  against 
the  Slovak  CP  had  been  ■  unsubsuintlated 
i»i  foto." 

Having  made  its   Ixiw  in  the  direction  of 
destallnization.    the    CC    set    out    to    restore 
order  on  the  unruly  literary  front,  and  the 
iirst  months  of   1964  saw  some  tangible  evi- 
dences of  a  re:ussertion  of  party  cultural  con- 
trol In  the  form  of  changes  in  the  editorial 
boards  of  some  literary  periodicals  as  well  as 
yiatemenls  ol   loyalty  by  leading  Czech  and 
Slovak  figures.  To  be  sure,  the  situation  was 
not  restored  to  the  status  quo  ante,  but  a 
measure   of   stability    had    lieen    introduced 
into  the  delicate  political  balance,  and  this 
favored  Novotny.  Thus,  though  Novotny  had 
lost  a  great  deal  ol  -i>restlge,  he  had  not  lost 
ixjwer.  Throughout   he   had   maintained   his 
hold  on  the  party  apparatus,  and  he  had  even 
managed  W  appease  dissatistied  elements  in 
the  Slovak  CP  (though  not  the  intellectuals) 
Dubcek,  remarking  on  this  crisis  some  time 
later,  observed   that  the  Slovak  leaders  had 
liad  to  labor  lona  and  hard  to  restore  order 
to  the  iianv.  suggesting  perhaps  that  fur  the 
moment  he  had  been  appeased  by  the  Decem- 
ber  1963   plenum  ■    Thus.   Novotny's   retreat 
luid  in  effect  taken  the  Initiative  away  from 
those  Slovaks  who  envisaged  a  far-reaching 
reform    of    Slovakia's    ixslitlcal    status    but 
whose  leaders  had  much  more  limited  aims. 
But  while  destallnization  may  have  lost  Us 
sixjntaneiiy  and  drama,  the  SCP  had  to  some 
degree  become  politically  invigorated.  Slovak 
Communists    no    longer   needed    txi    identiiy 
completely    with    the    Prague    leadership    in 
order  to  survive,  and  the  worst  ol  the  uiira- 
niontanists  had  been  eliminated.  By  1964.  no 
one  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  SCP  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  leadership  in  1954. 
and  there  was  only  one  leader  who  had  been 
in    office    since    1955.    The    most    important 
gain  for  the  f utvire  was  that  the  purge  ol  the 
Slovak  party  organization  had  replaced  those 
w-hose  loyalties  were  primarily  wltli  Prague 
l5y  Communists  who  could  be  generally  de- 
pended  upon  to  support   the   Slovak   view- 
point. 

.SLOVAK    HISTORY    REVISITED 

In  the  autumn  of  1964  and  again  a  year 
later,  two  important  Slovak  anniversaries 
provided  opportunities  for  the  correction  of 
long  unchallenged  misinterpretations  of 
Czechoslovak  history  The  destallnization 
campaign  had  had  the  implicit  aiirf  of  justi- 
fying Slovakia's  claim  to  equal  svaius  with 
the  Czech  lands,  and  proving  that  Slovakia 
had  a  rich  historical  heritage  had  the  siune 

aim. 

The  1944  Slovak  National  Uprising  against 
Slovak  Fascists  aud  the  Nazis  had^ieeu  de- 
picted by  Communist  historians  .ta  a  Com- 
munist tinderiaking  carried  out  by  partisans 
aud  directed  irom  Moscow.  At  the  lime  ^: 
the  20th  anniversiiry  ctlebraiions  in  the  fall 
of  1964,  a  carefully  prepared  campaign  was 
waged  In  the  Slovak  ( and  to  some  extent  In 
the  liberal  Czech)  press  with  the  aim  ul 
putting  these  events  in  more  riccurate  per- 
spective. To  begin  with.  It  was  emphasized 
that  the  uprising  had  been  primarily  a  Slo- 
vak undertaking  and  that  Czech  participa- 
tion had  been  limited  to  that  of  Individuals 
serving  under  Slovak  Ic.idershli).  Secondly, 
the  uprising  had  attr.icied  the  participation 
of  many  anti-Fascists  from  all  parlies,  and 
not  just  Communists.  Thirdly,  disaffected 
units  of  the  army  of  independent  Slovaki;i, 
had  Initiated  and  carried  the  main  burden 
of  military  action.  And  last  but  not  least, 
leadership  had  been  exercised  not  by  Mos- 
cow and  the  exiles  there,  but  by  Slovak 
patriots. 

.Attending  the  anniversary  celebrations  In 
Bratislava,  Novotny  nevertheless  repeated 
the  orthodox  historical  interpretation  of  the 
Slovak  uprising^  He  evidently  required  some 
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mural  support  in  venturing  Into  hostile  ter- 
ritory, for  he  wEu8'accomp)enled  by  N.  S.  Khru- 
shchev, who  had  been  In  charge  of  guerrilla 
activities  In  Slovakia  during  the  war. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Ludovlt  Stur.  the  most  Important  19th-cen- 
uiry  Slovak  nationalist,  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  another  challenge  to  the  Communist 
version  of  Slovak  history.  Stur  and  the  na- 
tionalist movement  which  centered  on  him 
had  long  been  pictured  as  reactionary.  This 
interpretation  was  based  on  a  line  first  laid 
down  by  Marx  and  Engels.  who  had  con- 
demned Stur's  movement  for  it^  support  of 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  In  1848  against  the 
Hungarian  Revolution. 

Commemorative  articles  on  the  1965  anni- 
versary were  openly  hostile  to  Marx's 
analysis''  They  depicted  the  oppression  of 
the  Slovak  population  by  their  Hungarian 
masters  as  a  greater  evil  than  the  Hapsburg 
hegemony  and  emphasized  that  Stur.  like 
the  Czech  national  leaders  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, had  favored  autonomy  within  a  feder- 
ated Austrian  monarchy  and  rejected  the 
Hungarians  as  fanatic  chauvinists. 

The  strong  anU-Hungarian  sentiment 
evoked  by  the  Stur  anniversary  became  by 
association  anil-Czech.  Reviewing  Slovak 
history  before  1918.  Vladimir  Mlnac.  Slovak 
author  ftird  candidate  member  ot  the  CPCS 
CC  wrore-  that  the  memory  of  Hungarian 
rule  had  created  a  'chauvinistic"  state  of 
mind  among  Slovaks,  which  persisted  to  the 
present  day.  '  The  implication  was  that  Slo- 
vaks react  to  Czech  rule  much  as  they  did 
to  Hungarian  rule,  and  that  this  chauvinism, 
though  regrettable,  was  not  without  Justifi- 
cation. 

CONSTITfTIONAL    REVISION 

In  what  seems  an  almost  systematic  pro- 
gression, the  release  of  the  restraints  on 
Slovak  {KiUtlcal  activity  In  1963  and  the  his- 
torical revisions  of  1964  and  1965  led  in  196S 
and  1967  to  a  searching  examination  of 
Slovakia's  grievances  over  the  Constitution 
of  1960.  which  had  brought  the  laws  govern- 
ing Slovak  "autonomy"  more  Into  line  with 
centralized  practice.  Clearly,  any  questioning 
of  the  constitution  was  an  implicit  attack  on 
Novotny,  for  he  was  Its  chief  architect  and 
defender. 

Before  the  autumn  of  1967.  goveriunent 
aiid  partv  representatives  at  the  highest  level 
had  repeateoly  demed  that  any  revision  of 
the  1960  constitution  was  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  The  line  taken  was  that  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution I  a  national  parliament  in  Prague  and 
a  regional  assembly  in  Bratislava  uniting 
local  legislative  and  executive  functions)  of- 
fered Slovakia  an  adequate  forum  for  the 
solution  of  her  particular  problems,  and  that 
the  fact  that  the  Slovak  National  Council 
played  no  constructive  political  role  in  the 
,past  did  not  mean  that  It  could  not  play 
such  a  role  in  the  future."  Novotny  had 
stated  in  Kosice  that  the  Slovak  representa- 
tive organs  had  been  given  every  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  their  views,  but  that 
they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
rights.--'  And  Prague  absolutely  rejected  sug- 
gestions that  a  new  constitution  be  drawn 
up  along  federal  lines,  maintaining  that  a 
federation  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  lands — 
with  each  largely  responsible  tor  its  own 
affairs — would  only  Impede  the  rapproch- 
ment  of  the  two  nations.-' 

Such  refusals  to  consider  a  revision  of  the 
constitution,  however,  underscored  the  con- 
tentiousness of  the  issue,  especially  within 
the  SCP.  Mlchal  Pecho.  an  "Ideological"  sec- 
retary of  the  SCP.  wrfcte  in  February  1966 
that  the  constitutional  status  of  Slovakia 
was  a  constant  theme  of  discussion  among 
Slovak  Communists.-'-  Although  stating  that 
federation  would  "probably"  be  a  step  back- 
wards, he  conveyed  the  Impression  that  this 
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assessment  was  tentative  and  might  be  sub- 
ject to  change,  and  that  the  1960  constitu- 
tion had  yet  to  prove  its  value.  Only  a  few 
months  earlier,  Mlchal  Chudlk,  Chairman  of 
the  Slovak  National  Council,  had  flatly 
stated  that  federation  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.'^ Dubcek  took  no  stand  in  the  debate, 
but  he  did  Imply  his  consent  that  the  dis- 
cussions should  continue.  At  the  Slovak 
Party  Congress  In  May  1966.  he  expressed  the 
view  that  the  December  1963  CC  plenum  (at 
which  the  "bourgeois  nationalist  deviation" 
was  repudiated)  had  "evoked  a  sound  ideo- 
logical ferment."  contributing  to  socialist 
democracy   and  Slovak   party  activity. -^ 

By  the  end  of  1966,  the  discussion  of 
Slovakia's  political  status  had  ceased  to 
pose  the  question  of  whether  or  not  some 
constitutional  revision  was  necessary.  In- 
stead, people  were  asking  what  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  should  be.  Until  re- 
cently. Slovak  Communist  functionaries 
maintained-  by  and  large — an  uncommitted 
attitude,  but  among  historians  and  publicists 
the  insistent  debate  revolved  around  the 
question,  simply  statea  of  whether  Slovakia 
was  destined  for  autonomy  or  federation 
Prague,  of  course,  did  not  abandon  its  com- 
mitment to  the  ."tatus  quo.  even  while  dis- 
sent was  obviously  growing  stronger  in 
Slovakia. 

The  constitutional  ferment  continued. 
with  most  commentators  agreeing  that  Slo- 
vakia's overall  difficulties  would  yield  to  a 
solution  that  would  acknowledge  her  political 
equality  with  the  Czech  lands.-  Viktor  Pav- 
lenda.  of  the  Bratislava  School  of  Economics 
and  candidate  member  of  the  Slovak  CC, 
wrote  that  regardless  of  the  provisions  of 
national  economic  plans,  Slovak  industriali- 
zation was  dependent  on  "national  initia- 
tive"— that  is,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Slovak  population  felt  Its  political  Identity 
to  be  respected.  The  proclaimed  equality  of 
the  two  nationalities,  he  said,  would  have  to 
be  made  real  by  the  establishment  of  equal 
political  Institutions: 

"After  years  of  study  of  this  complex  of 
[economic  and  political]  problems.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  working 
out  of  ...  a  concept  for  Slovakia  demands,  ju 
the  first  place,  that  Slovakia  be  considered 
a  national  political  area  within  the  system 
of  a  single  socialist  economy."  =''  (Emphasis 
added.) 

An  exponent  of  federation,  the  historian 
Jan  Mlynarlk.  argued  that  the  federal  concept 
had  Idealoglcal  roots  In  the  thought  of  Bo- 
humil  Smeral.  founder  of  the  Czechoslovak 
CP.  In  Mlynarik's  view.  "...  Smeral's  concept 
for  the  building  of  a  state  embracing  several 
nationalities  was  based  on  a  federative  sys- 
tem ...  of  the  Swiss  type."  -  The  author  im- 
plied that  after  the  bolshevlzatlon  of  the 
party  In  1929,  the  CPCS  lost  all  Influence  over 
the  Slovak  autonomist  movement.  Had  the 
CPCS  eschewed  state  centralization,  it  might 
have  helped  to  prevent  the  gravitation  of  the 
autonomists  to  the  extreme  right  and  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Slovak  state 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Nazis. 

Again.  Dubcek  did  not  appear  antagonistic 
to  the  constitutional  debate,  as  did  Chudlk, 
for  instance,  but  whether  he  had  a  position 
of  his  own  in  mind,  or  whether  he  developed 
one  during  the  leadership  crisis,  is  difficult 
to  say.  In  any  case,  in  articles  published  in 
November  and  December  1967,  he  suggested 
that  he  favored  greater  autonomy  for  Slo- 
vakia, advocating — by  implication — a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Kosice  Agreement  In 
November,  he  described  the  important  con- 
tribution which  Slovakia  had  made  both  to 
the  creation  of  the  Second  Republic  and  to 
the  Communist  takeover  In  1948  (an  echo  of 
the  historical  discussions  of  1964-65).=*  He 
Justified  this  digression  Into  history  because 
It  ".  .  .  helps  to  evoke  a  healthy  and  con- 
structive dissatisfaction  and  new  longings  to 
continue  on  our  road  forward  and  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  to 
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seek  .md  to  find  new  roads  of  progress."  In 
December,  he  returned  to  the  lessons  of  the 
past  and  stated  his  meaning  more  precisely: 
■It  will  be  necessary  to  remember  the  idea.s 
and  principles  which  motivated  the  progres- 
sive forces  of  our  nations,  which  restored  the 
common  suite  after  the  tragedy  of  Munich 
and  World  War  II,  The  proposals  then  made 
by  Communists  in  particular — from  the 
Czech  lands  and  Slovakia— and  which  be- 
came the  foundation  for  the  restoration  of 
the  state,  are  our  everlasting  heritage."  -'" 

Apart  from  national  self-determination, 
what  constitutional  relationships  does  Dub- 
cek have  in  mind  when  he  refers  to  Kosice? 
The  program  of  the  coalition  government 
promulgated  ui  Kosice  Slovakia,  in  April 
1945.  suited  the  objectives  underlying  the 
postwar  reconstruction  ol  the  Czechoslovak 
state.  The  paragraphs  dealing  with  Slovakia 
contained  the  statement  that  "Slovaks  IwllU 
be  masters  in  their  own  lands  and  the  Czechs 
in  theirs"  '  and  provided  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  Slovak  legislative,  governmental,  and 
executive  organs  to  be  "the  representative  of 
state  power  in  the  territory  of  Slovakia.""' 
The  Slovak  National  Council  was  to  have 
control  over  local  governmental  bodies,  and 
later  agreements  stipulated  that  funds  for 
Slovak  Industrial  development  were  to  be  put 
at  the  Council's  dUposition  within  the  broad 
framework   of   the   all-natiunal   plan. 

The  Constitution  of  1948.  promulgated 
after  the  CPCS  came  to  power,  made  no 
fundamental  modification  in  this  program, 
at  least  on  paper.  The  principal  change  after 
1950.  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council  to  a  purely  formal 
status  with  no  genuine  responsibility.  Thus, 
probably  the  two  most  important  revisions 
which  the  Slovaks  now  demand  are  the 
reinstilution  of  an  independent  executive 
arm,  abolished  by  the  1960  constitution,  and 
the  subordination  of  local  government  organs 
to  the  Slovak  National  Council. 

THE    IMPACT    OF    REFORM 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Dubcek's  bid  for 
power  would  have  gained  little  momentum 
without  the  support  of  the  economic  reform- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  Czech.  But  this  is 
not  to  say  that  he  did  not  harbor  some 
reservations  about  decentralized  economic 
management  and  the  initial  negative  impact 
it  could  have  on  Slovakia.  Indeed,  the  Slovak 
economy  has  already  experienced  some 
noticeable  reverses  since  the  "new  economic 
model"  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
1967.  prompting  some  Slovak  economists  to 
appeal  for  a  kind  of  economic  separatism  for 
Slovakia.  Before  he  was  deposed.  Novotny 
opposed  such  a  step  for  a  familiar  political 
reason:  any  impinsement  on  central  author- 
ity was  clearly  anathema  to  him.  For  very 
different  reasons,  the  reform  economists  op- 
posed a  separate  development  plan  for  Slo- 
vakia. They  argued,  not  without  reason,  that 
Czechoslovakia's  domestic  market  was  so 
small  that  to  shield  Slovakia  from  the  ini- 
tial dislocations  of  decentralization  and 
price  reform  would  be  lo  jeopardize  the  new 
economic  model.  They  conceded,  however, 
that  Slovakia  should  be  granted  certain  sub- 
sidies and  tax  exemptions  in  order  to  stimu- 
late her   flagging   industrialization. 

The  Slovaks  have  nevertheless  remained 
wary.  H.  Koctuch.  a  Slovak  economist,  com- 
plained in  Slovenke  Pohledy  that  the  full 
play  of  market  forces  would  make  the  task 
of  Slovak  industrialization  more  diflicuU,  ■ 
At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  answer  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  economic  reformers  in  the 
Czech  lands  that  the  division  of  the  nation 
into  economic  areas  would  duplicate  produc- 
tion, raise  its  cost,  and  depress  the  general 
level  of  technology,  .■\ccording  to  Koctuch. 
the  forces  of  gravitation  generated  by  a  con- 
centrated market  in  an  advanced  economic 
area  would  draw  little  Slovakia  into  its  orbit. 
There  would  be  no  Incentive  for  relocating 
industry  in  Slovakia,  which  would  remain 
a    supplier    of    raw    materials    and    semi- 
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finished  goods,  and   the  Slovak  standard  of 
"iving  would  rise  more  slowly  than  the  Czech. 
He    therefore    proposed    that    an    econon^c 
executive  council  be  attached  to  the  Slovak 
National  Council   (apart  from  the  planning 
office)   to  carry  out  planned  tasks— presum- 
ably with  funds  allocated  from  the  center. 
'    Since   the  introduction   of   the   new   eco- 
nomic model  at  the  beginning  of  1967   some 
of   these  fears  have   been   justihed.    During 
the  first  three  months  of  the  systems  exist- 
ence    the    profitability    of    Slovak    Industry 
declined  about  10  percent.^^  thus  decreasing 
the    resources    available     for    reinvestment. 
Various   reasons   were   adduced   for   this   de- 
cline-  for  example,  the  reform  of  wholesale 
Drtces    the   lower  proportion   of   Slovak  in- 
dustry engaged  lii  finished  production,  and 
the   unbalanced   organizational   structure  of 
Czechoslovak  industry    (the   great  majority 
of  the  approximately  100  industrial  branch 
managements    being    located    in    the    Czech 
lands).  Furthermore,  in  some  cases  adminis- 
trative hat  was  said  to  have  prevented  the 
reorientation    of    Slovak    factories    to    more 
profitable    finished    production.-"    In    other 
cases     the    branch    managements,    through 
their  control  over  production  programs,  were 
alleged  to  have  prevented  the  participation 
of  Slovak  enterprises  in  the  lucrative  export 

irade.^' 

But  discrimination  was  not  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  inability  of  Slovak  products  to 
find  a  place  on  the  world  market.  The  new 
economic  model  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  technical  level  ol  fixed  assets  in  Slovakia 
was  no  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try •"'  a  fact  which  contradicted  the  widely- 
held  view  that  because  Slovak  industry  w"ds 
relatively  newer,  its  machinery  was  more 
modern  "than  Czech  equipment.  Further- 
more the  introduction  of  new  technology 
was  slow  because,  although  Slovakia  pro- 
duced 20  percent  of  the  nation's  goods,  only 
U  percent  of  the  CSSR's  reseiu-ch  and  de- 
velopment program  was  carried  out  there. 

The  political  disquiet  which  these  eco- 
nomic shortcomings  created  became  openly 
manifest  in  June  1967  at  a  plenum  of  the 
Slovak  Partv  Central  Committee,  which  also 
indicated  that  something;  less  than  unity 
prevailed  within  the  Slovak  leadership.  Pre- 
odium  members  Michal  Sabolcik  and  Frantl- 
>.ek  Barbirek  both  dealt  specifically  with  some 
of  the  negative  aspects  of  economic  reform/^ 
Mlchal  Chudlk.  however,  once  again  acted 
as  a  defender  of  central  interests  in  his  own 
constituency.  Speaking  in  general  about  the 
problems  of  the  whole  economy,  he  singled 
out  Slovakia  only  to  criticize  the  trend  of 
economic  discussions  In  the  press: 

"Unfortunately,  one  cannot  say  that  the 
theoretical  discussions.  Including  the  dis- 
cussions in  our  periodicals  and  the  dally 
press  are  always  marked  by  the  necessary 
reliability,  qualification,  or  circumspec- 
tion."" '  . 
In  August.  Novotny  once  again  entered 
the  field  of  Slovak  politics  to  defend  the  uni- 
fied economy  in  a  speech  at  Martin.  Slovakia. 
He  attacked  those  who  would  unfairly  ex- 
ploit economic  problems  for  ideological  and 
political  ends  and  seek  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  Slovak  workers  "had  to  pay  the 
balance  ...  for  the  unity  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak economy  "  ■* 

Of  course,  Slovak  politicians  and  econo- 
mists were  not  saying  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  they  were  saying  that  the  united  econ- 
omy m  its  present  form,  would  not  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  Slovak  popula- 
tion rapidly  enough,  A  month  after  Novotny 
spoke  of  strict  economic  unity  at  Martin. 
Dubcek  took  an  opposite  stand  at  the  Sep- 
tember plenum  of  the  CPCS  Central  Com- 
mittee, Observing  that  the  long-term 
industrialization  of  his  region  came  into 
conflict  with  some  of  the  short-run  objec- 
tives of  decentralized  economic  development, 
he  proposed  the  creation  of  a  central  in- 
vestment reservoir  earmarked  for  regional 
investment.' 


SI-OVAK    GAINS 

In  retrospect.  Dubcek's  stand  on  the 
economy  emerges  as  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
dications of  a  serious  division  between  the 
Slovak  CP  and  the  central  leadership.  The 
timing  here  was  important.  At  the  September 
Ceatrll  Committee  plenum,  the  leadership 
had  finally  agreed  on  how  to  punish  the 
mpudence  of  the  writers  at  the  J"ne  Writ- 
ers congress,  but  Novotny  had  barely 
caught  his  breath  in  the  literary  struggle 
when  Dubcek  challenged  him  with  a  list  of 
Slovak  economic  demands." 

During    the    next    three    months,    as    the 
future  of  Novotnv  and  his  policies  was  being 
thrashed   out    beyond    the   public    view,   the 
nation's   economic,   constitutional.   »nd   po- 
litical   strings    came    together    in    Dubceks 
hands,    and    he    was    to   attain    ''Y-f^'^'   "f 
concessions  lor  Slovakia,  It  is  an  l^W-re^tmg 
sidelight  to  this  crisis  that  the  only  s  gnals 
of    lis    intensity    were    transrnltted    b^    the 
Bratislava     Pravda.     Although     the     blovak 
party  dallv  cannot  be  credited  with  keeping 
as  readers  fuUv  informed.  Dubcek's  articles 
in  November  and  December  clearly  Indicated 
the  uncompromising  opposition  of  the  SCP 
to  Novotnv's  nationality  policy.  In  this  con- 
nection,   pravda    printed    in    an    article    in 
December  which  suggested  that  Novotny  was 
no  longer  the  representative  of  any  legiti- 
mate interest  or  group  within  the  party  but 
was  now  fighting  only  for  survival: 

•The  striving  tor  political  popularity  with- 
out principle,  without  ones  own  poll^.'ir 
line,  without  a  program.  Is  primitive  po  Itl- 
cal   careerlsm,    is   only   utlUtarU.n   politick- 

ing  "  '- 

?-or  the  moment  at  least,  the  SCP  was 
acting  as  an  Independent  political  entity  Irce 
to  aUgn  with  other  reformist  forces  within 
the  CPCS  Central  Committee  and  to  lobby 
among  them  lor  the  best  representation  of 

Slovak  goals.  ,  v.,, 

Even    before    Novotny    lell.    this    lobbying 
paid  off  in  benefits  for  the  Slovak  economy. 
The  draft  plan  for  1968  authorized  state  sub- 
sidies for  up  to  40  percent  of  investment  costs 
in    certain    underdeveloped    regions. •■'    That 
thl'=  was  a  concession  to  Slovakia  was  con- 
firmed by  the  announcement  In  the  National 
Assembly— several  days  after  Novotny's  res- 
ignatlon-ihat  the  1968  plan  would  provide 
•>2  billion  korunoji  (about  3  billion  dollars  at 
the  official  rate  ol  exchange)   for  Slovak  in- 
dustrialization.  This   would  raise  Slovakia  s 
share    in    national    investment    from    one- 
quarter  to  one-third."  Of  enormous  political 
significance  was  the  further  condition  that 
these   central   investment   allocations   would 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Slovak  National 
Council,    echoing    Koctuch 's    proposal    ol    a 
vear before,  ,        , 

■  \  revision  of  Slovakia's  constitutional 
status  is  also  expected,  although  specific 
changes  do  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  communique  announcing 
Dubcek's  election  as  First  Secretary  .staled 
that  the  Central  Committee 

acknowledged  that  the  government 
and  Presidium  of  the  Slovak  National  Coun- 
cil will  submit  .  ,  proposals  concerning  an 
improvement  of  their  activity,  proceeding 
especially  from  the  new  system  of  manage- 
ment, on  the  basis  ol  talks  and  proposals 
submitted  to  the  December  and  January  ses- 
sions of  the  CPCS  Central  Committee.'  ".. ' 

This  suggestion  that  some  form  of  Slovak 
home  rule  will  be  established  marked  the 
eclipse  ol  a  political  generation  of  Stahnlst 
vintage.  But  that  was  not  the  only  precedent 
which  the  Central  Committee  broke  in  Jan- 
uary :  Alexander  Dubcek  was  elected  the  first 
Slovak  leader  of  the  party. 

As  of  the  moment,  Dubcek  stands  com- 
mitted to  a  democratization  of  political  life, 
including  the  right  of  public  dissent,  and 
to  comprehensive  economic  reform  (with  due 
allowance  for  Slovakia's  special  circum- 
stances) To  maintain  the  crucial  support  of 
the  intelligentsia,  he  must  demonstrate  that 
he    will    tolerate    responsible    criticism,    as 
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Novotny  could  not.  To  demonstrate  his  com- 
mitment to  economic  reform,  he  must  con- 
vince the  experts  that  his  concessions  to  Slo- 
vakia win  not  adversely  atteci  the  operation 
of  the  new  economic  model.  And  U)  reassure 
those  who  may  now  feel  that  "Slovak  rule 
has  replaced  Czech  rule."  he  must  demon- 
strate that  he  is.  indeed,  an  all-national 
leader, 

THE   ROLE    OF    SLOVAKIA 

"The  Slovak  nation  is  linguistically  and 
hUtorlcallv  a  part  of  the  unitary  Czecho- 
slovak nation.  In  all  the  cultural  struggles 
fought  by  the  Caech  nation,  the  Slovaks  had 
their  share,"  .Addendum  to  the  Declaration 
of  the  Slovak  Nation.  1918.  cited  by  R.  "W. 
Seton-Watson  in  History  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  Hamden.  Conn..  Archon  Books.  H»65. 

p,  311.) 

"The  naUonaiity  question  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  '[x>llcles  of  our  party  and 
state.  Developments  produce  one  new  prob- 
lem alter  another,  problems  which  must  be 
solved.  And  this  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  m 
my  opinion.  We  want  to  look  ahead  and  we 
want  to  look  at  our  problems  with  open  eyes. 
Just  as  we  are  doing  with  other  quesuons.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  also  true  that  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  what  we  have  already  at- 
tained and  accomplished,  and  that  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  whole  compllcutcd  dialec- 
tics   01    development.  ,  ,  .  In    particular,    it 
will  be  necessary  to  remember  the  ideas  and 
principles   which    motivated    the   progrcssiv.! 
forces  of  our  nations   |and|   which  restored 
the  common  state  after  the  tragedy  of  Mu- 
nich and  World  War  11."  (Alexander  Dubcek. 
Pravda  (Bratislava  ),  Dec  31.  1967  ) 

•When  the  fate  of  dynasties,  rei^imes.  states 
or  nations  is  at  stake,  half-measures  and 
compromises  have  never  helped,  and  never 
will,"  (Dr,  Edvard  Benes.  cited  by  R.  W. 
Seton-Watson  In  op.  cit..  p   284.) 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  March  1938.  the  German  government 
promised  to  "protect  the  political  Independ- 
ence of  the  Slovak  Stale  and  the  integrity  ol 
its  lerritorv  " 

=  The  Czech  lands.  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
cover  three-HlUis  of  Czechoslovak  territory: 
Slovakia  two-fifths.  The  Czcchcelovak  popu- 
lation Is  two-thirds  Czech,  almost  one-third 
Slovak,  and  there  are  minute  minorities  of 
Hungarians  and  Germans.  Large  numbers  of 
Hungarians  were  moved  out  of  Slovakia  and 
many  Slovaks  moved  from  Hungiuy  to  Slo- 
vakia in  1945-46,  An  estimated  3.000,000  Sude- 
ten Germans  were  transferred  lo  Germany 
under  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 

During   the   First    Republic,    the    united 
Czechoslovak  CP  had  a  regional   branch  In 
Slovakia,  During  the  war.  a  Slovak  CP  v^as 
formed  illegally  iii  the  Slovak  State  and  oper- 
ated independently  oi  exile  leadership    The 
dualism  of  a  Slovak  CP  and  a  Czechoslovak 
CP  persisted  until  September  1948.  when  the 
Slovak  partv  "voluntarily"  became  a  regional 
organ  of  the  national  party  in  all  but  name, 
'  From  Novotny's  speech  to  the  12th  Party 
Congress.  Rude  Praro.  Dec.  5.  1962. 
Rude  Praio.  Apr.  5.  1963. 
The  personnel  changes  approved  by  the 
April  3-1  plenum  were  not  reported  In  Rude 
Pravo  until  May  14.  1963. 

"  The  rehabilitations  of  some  ol  the  victims 
of  Stalinist  justice  were  not  publicly  an- 
nounced until  August.  Rude  Pravo.  "Zprava 
o  vysledclch  revlze  polltlckych  procesu  z 
obdobl  let  1949-54."  ilnlormaiiou  about  the 
Revision  of  Political  Trials  from  the  Period 
1949-54).  Aug,  22.  1963. 

-  Prom  a  speech  by  CC  secretary  Vladimir 
Koucky  to  a  cultural  aktif.  Rude  Praia.  June 

23.  1964.  ^  ,       ^ 

"  These  Slovak  grievances  were  aired  in  the 
destallnlzatlon  committee's  internal  party 
report  a  shortened  version  ol  which  appeared 
in  the  West  under  the  title  "Sdelenl 
ustrednlho  vvboru  KSC  o  porusovanl 
stranlckych  zasad  a  soclalisticke  zakonnosti  v 
obdobl  kultu  osobnoetl."  (The  Violations  of 
Party  Prlnclplec  and  Socialist  LegiUlty  during 


•Jie  Period  of  the  Personality  Cult)*  Svedectvi 
I  Paris ) .  No.  28.  Spring.  1966. 

■ '  Hysko  made  his  charges  against  Slroky  at 
the  Congress  of  Slovak  Journalists.  May  27-28. 
An  Incomplete  version  of  his  speech  appeared 
in  Praca.  the  Slovak  trade  union  organ.  May 
28.  1963;  Pravda  reprinted  It  In  full,  June  3, 
1963.  (All  reference  to  Pravda  are  to  the 
Slovak  CP  dally  published  In  Bratislava.) 

--■'  Pravda.  June  3.  1963. 

'   Rude  Pravo.  June  13,  1963. 

■Ibid. 

•  Rude  Pravo.  Sept  22.  1963. 
'■'  The  portions  of   the   plenary   resolution 

dealing  with  ■bourgeois  nationalism"  were 
published  with  considerable  delay,  Rude 
Pravo,  Feb.  29.  1964. 

•'  Prom  Dubcek's  opening  speech  to  the 
Slovak  Party  Congress.  Pravda.  May  13,  1966. 
A  Dubcek  supporter.  Mlchal  Pecho.  wrote  In 
this  vein:  'In  Slovakia,  the  period  between 
1963  and  1965  was  particularly  complicated 
in  the  political  and  ideological  field.  There 
were  pressures  from  the  left  and  from  the 
right.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  leaders  .  .  .  the 
atmosphere  of  dissension,  with  its  accom- 
panying passion.  Is  behind  us."  '  Za  nove 
pohiady  a  cesty  v  nasej  poUtlke."  (Toward 
New  Views  andPaths  In  Our  Politics).  Prav- 
da. July  18,  1967. 

"See  D.  Rapant,  "Stur  a  sturcovl  v  sluzbe 
naroda  it  pokroku."  (Stur  and  the  Sturlsts  in 
the  Service  of  the  Nation  ;uid  Progress), 
Slovenska  Literatura.  No,  5.  1965.  p.  437, 

■v.  Mlnac.  Tu  zije  narod."  (Here  Lives  a 
^ationt .  KuUurny  Zivot.  No  ■12.  Oct.  15.  1965, 
Between  1950  and  1959.  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional Council  did  not  exercise  Its  legislative 
powers:  it  met  occasionally  but  passed  no 
laws  Beginning  in  1960.  It  did  indeed  pass 
several  laws  u  year,  but  the  new  constitution 
curtailed  some  of  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative authority  which  it  possessed  under 
the  Constitution  of  1948.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, or  ministerial  cabinet,  was  abol- 
ished and  executive  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  Presidium  of  the  SNC.  thus  tinlfylng 
legislative  and  executive  responsibilities, 

-•'  Rude  Pravo.  June  13.  1963. 

-  At  a  plenary  session  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Mlchal  Chudlk.  chairman  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council,  stated  that  federa- 
tion would  bf'  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Slovak  people  (Rude  Pravo,  Nov.  12.  1965). 
The  chairman  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Bohuslav  Lasiovlcka.  spoke  m  intich  thfe  same 
vein  (Radio  Prague.  Nov,  11.  1965 1, 

•■  Nora  Mysl.  Feb.  22.  1966.  Zamyslenl  nad 
narodonostnou  problematlkou."  (Thoughts 
on  the  Nationality  Problem),  p,  3.  ' 

■  See  footnote  1. 

'  Pravda.  May  13.  1966.  ' 

•  Historicky  Casopis,  No.  4.  1967.  "K 
cesko-slovenskyn>'  vztahom"  ( A  Discussion 
on  Czech-Slovak  Relations).  The  dlscuslson 
took  place  in  March  but  was  not  covered  in 
the  press  until  September. 

-■■'  V.  Pavlenda.  "Uvahy  o  ekonomlckom 
rozvoji  Slovenska."  i  Considerations  on  the 
Economic  Development  of  Slovakia),  Pravda. 
Oct.  19  and  26.  Nov.  2  and  9,  1966. 

-"  Ceskosloven^ky  Casopis  Historicky,  "Dr. 
Bohumir  Smeral  a  Slovenska  narodnostna 
■tazka  V  pociatkoch  komunistickeho  hnutia." 
(  Dr.  Bohumir  Smeral  and  the  Slovak  Nation- 
ality Question  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Com- 
munist Movement),  No.  5.  Oct.  1967,  pp. 
653-66. 

--  Pravda.  "Jednota  strany  a  mas."  ( The 
Unity  of  the  Party  and  the  Masses),  Nov.  18. 
1967." 

■^Pravda.  "Rok  cinov,"  (A  Year  of  Deeds), 
December  31.  1966. 

■"The  relevant  section  of  the  Koslce  Pro- 
gram is  included  in  J.  Lettrich.  History  of 
Modern  Slovakia,  New  York.  Praeger,  1966. 
pp  317-18. 

='  Ibid.  The  Koslce  agreement  also  provided 
for  the  Inclusion  of  strictly  Slovak  units  in 
the  national  army,  apparently  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  partisan  groups  still  under  arms. 


EXTENSIONS  of    Kl  MARKS 

There  has  us  yet  been  no  reference  to  this 
point  by  Slovak  writers. 

^- H.  Koctuch.  "Nova  sustava  rladenla  v 
ekonomlke  Slovenska."  (The  New  System  of 
Management  in  the  Slovak  Economy),  Slo- 
venke  Pohledy.  No.  1,  1967.  p.  30. 

"  From  a  speech  by  Mlchal  Sabolcik. 
Presidium  member  and  secretary  of  the  SOP, 
to  the  May  session  of  the  Slovak  CC,  Pravda, 
June  10.  1967. 

'  J  Luc.  "Argumenty  a  "tlez  argumenty'." 
(Arguments  and  So-Called  Arguments), 
Pravda,  Aug.  15,  1967. 

^' Sabolcik.  op.  cif. 

•■  A.  Sloup,  "Concepcla  rozvoja  strojarstva 
na  Slovensku."  Hospodarske  Noviny,  Aug.  18, 
1967.  p.  7, 

2' See  footnote  3.  Barblrek's  speech  was 
published  In  Pravda,  June  10,  1967. 

■^Pravda,  June  11,  1967. 
'  Radio  Bratislava,  Aug.  27.  1967. 

"'  From  Dubcek's  speech  to  the  September 
Plenum.  Rude  Pravo,  Sept.  29,  1967. 

"Most  likely.  Dubcek  considered  that 
Novotny  had  mishandled  the  crisis  in  cul- 
ture, for  though  most  other  speakers  on  eco- 
nomics mentioned  the  decisions  on  the  writ- 
ers with  approval,  he  did  not  Pecho  also  in- 
dicated disapproval  of  the  Czech  leadership's 
management  of  cultural  affairs.  He  subtly 
chided  Prague  for  not  being  able  to  create 
in  the  Czech  lands  the  kind  of  cooperation 
which  existed  between  the  party  and  the 
Intellectuals  in  Slovakia.  Pravda,  July  18. 
1967. 

'- M.  Kusy,  ■Popularita  v  PoUtlke,"  (Popu- 
larity in  PoUticsi.  Pravada,  Dec.  16.  1967. 
The  author  has  long  been  an  Ideologue  of 
Slovak  nationalism. 

"Praca,  Dec.  12.  1967. 

"Prom.  Finance  Minister  Sucharda's 
speech  to  the  National  Assembly.  Rude  Pravo. 
Jan.  11.  1968. 

'■Rude  Pravo.  Jan    R     19fi8 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  FUND  AGREE- 
MENTS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

uF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  soon  be  voting  on  the  question  of 
approval  of  the  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  Agreements. 
That  action  will  be  among  the  most 
significant  taken  by  this  House  in  the 
present  .session. 

In  order  to  serve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  context  of  the  bill  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  present  a  compressed 
synopsis  of  the  separate  sections  for  the 
Members'  reference  as  set  forth  in  the 
following: 

Section  One :  Title  of  the  Bill. 

Section  Two:  Provides  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Amendments  providing  for  the 
Mechanics  of  Special  Drawing  Rights.  This 
approval  was  one  of  the  requisites  set  forth 
In  the  original  IMF  legislation  by  Congress. 

Section  Three:  Provides  three  specific 
things: 

(a)  Designates  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  Agent 
for  S.D.R.s  as  they  are  now  agents  for  the 
^old  reserves  being  used  in  our  International 
exchange  balances. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  E.S.F.  to  receive  U.S. 
payments  of  Interest  when  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  surplus  with  the  S.D.R.  section  of 
IMF.  and  to  pay  out  interest  ch£u-ges  when 
we  use  our  drawing  rights  In  settlements. 


(c)  Authorizes  E.S  F.  to  pay  U.S.  share  of 
assessments  for  operational  expense. 

Section  4  &  5 :  Provides  such  changes  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  Treasury  legislation 
as  win  authorize  the  E.S.F.  to  monetize 
S.R.D.'s  as  they  now  monetize  their  gold  hold- 
ings through  gold  certificates  issued  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  banks.  This  Is  neces- 
sary to  allow  convertibility  to  dollars  where 
countries  in  exchange  position  require  them 
from  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 

Section  6:  Limits  prior  to  further  action  of 
Congress  the  percentage  of  S.D.R. 's  to  a  for- 
mula tied  to  our  present  quota  in  the  IMF. 
This  provision  assures  that  S.D.R. 's  will  not 
be  used  to  artificially  Increase  our  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Monetary 
Funds. 

Section  7:  Ties  the  effective  timing  of  this 
act  to  our  first  act  of  participation  in  the 
now  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

These  facts  should  be  considered  as 
strongly  bearing  on  the  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

First.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  easing  the  burden  on  the  dol- 
lar as  a  key  currency. 

Second.  It  is  a  long  overdue  step  to 
allow  for  flexibility  in  international 
liquidity  which  can  move  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  growing  world  trade. 

Third.  For  the  United  States  the  1'2- 
percent  interest  charge  anticipated  for 
SDR's  is  better  than  the  6  percent  to 
6'2  percent  now  being  paid  out  for  dol- 
lar reserves — all  coiuitries  convert  dollar 
reserves  to  Treasury  bills. 

Fourth.  The  plan  for  moving  into  the 
Special  Drawing  Rights  is  cautious  and 
will  provide  ample  opportunity  to  check 
its  performance  at  stages  where  prob- 
lems will  not  create  crisis.  The  presenta- 
tion of  our  officials  sets  expected  Issues 
at  between  one  and  two  billion  a  year 
for  the  next  10  years.  For  the  123  na- 
tions in  the  IMF  this  Is  not  an  over- 
exuberant  approach. 

Fifth.  With  the  growing  gross  na- 
tional product  we  need  to  sustain  the  4 
percent  of  gross  national  product  ratio 
for  our  exports.  We  have  a  very  heavy 
.'^take  in  keeping  the  international  ex- 
change market  in  a  liquid  and  flexible 
state. 

I  hope  we  can  give  enthusiastic  and 
strong  support  for  the  bill.  K.R.  16911. 
the  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LURLEEN 

WALLACE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

')f    .^L.^B.\M.'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  with  a  sense 
of  individual  personal  loss  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  are 
mourning  the  death  of  our  Governor, 
Luiieen  Burns  Wallace. 

I  was  in  Alabama  yesterday  to  attend 
the  primary  election  when  news  of  her 
passing  was  announced  m  this  Chamber 
by  my  colleague,  the  aentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr,  Dickinson],  The  general 
knowledge  of  her  illness  in  no  way  less- 
ened the  shock  and  sadness  of  her  death 
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among  all  the  people  of  her  State  who 
admired  her  so  much. 

Gov  Lurleen  Wallace  will  be  long 
lemembered  for  her  dignity,  grace,  and 
charm.  She  gallantly  ignored  her  own 
illness  to  serve  the  people  of  Alabama 
with  dedication  and  skill.  Through  her 
iiublic  service  she  found  means  to  ex- 
press her  concern  for  those  less  fortu- 
nate, particularly  those  in  the  darkness 
of  mental  illness. 

As  a  loyal  and  devoted  mother  and 
wife,  Mrs."  Wallace  was  exemplary.  To 
her  family  I  extend  my  deepest  con- 
dolences.         

COLUMBUS  LAWYERS    CLUB 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  Law  Day  activities,  the  Columbus. 
Ga„  Lawyers  Club  annually  sponsors  an 
essay  contest  which  was  won  this  year  by 
John  Knox,  of  2897  Florence  Drive.  Co- 
lumbus. Ga,  This  young  man  is  still  in 
high  .school  but  his  words  are  so  timely 
and  well  put  that  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  has  been  well  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
dissent  is  loud  and  gratitude  is  quiet. 
May  I  today  quietly  express  my  gratitude 
to  John  and  to  the  multitude  of  young 
Americans  like  him  who  are  most  as- 
suredly the  brightness  of  our  country; 
who  recognize  that  along  with  inalien- 
able rights  under  law  come  correspond- 
ing lesponsibilities. 

Mav  I  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
John's  parents  and  to  parents  like  them 
who  have  shaped  these  young  people  in 
an  attitude  of  respect  lor  law.  in  obe- 
dience to  authority  and  in  courageous 
conduct  based  upon  conviction. 
The  essay  follows: 

(By  John  Knox) 
The  principles  and  truths  for  which  our 
nation   stands  have  at   no   time  been  tested 
,ind  defied  as  thev  are  today. 

All  across  America,  from  the  finest  city 
.-.treets  to  the  poorest  urban  slums,  we  hear 
the  cry  for  libertv,  peace,  equality,  and  happi- 
ness. Young  leaders,  and  even  younger  fol- 
lowers, chant  the  militant  songs  of  ireedom. 
Regretfullv.  all  too  often,  these  seeminsly 
harmless  thoughts  of  liberty  and  peace  erupt 
into  violence  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
our  country.  In  a  search  for  individual  rights, 
methods  that  involve  lawlessness,  disorder, 
and  a  general  disregard  for  the  public  safety 
are  employed. 

Durmg  these  unpredictable  events,  people 
are  killed  or  injured,  properties  are  destroyed. 
and  businesses  are  looted.  Yet.  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  incidents  is  t-o  secure  individ- 
ual libertv.  Ironically  though,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  full  cost  in  human  suffering  and 
in  property  losses  will  ever  be  known. 

We  find  that  under  law,  our  rights  as 
American  citizens  are  relative,  not  absolute. 
In  other  words,  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and 
exercise  are  proper  only  as  far  as  the  next 
man's  privileges,  Tlierefore  when  the  other 
man's  rights  are  disregarded,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  looting  and  property  destruction,  a 
regression  of  law  occurs.  Hence,  our  society 
can  be  neither  lawful  nor  better. 

This  problem  may  well  be  remedied  by  an- 
swering one  question.  What  i.s  necessary  in 
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making  a  better  society?  Can  the  unlawful 
conduct  by  thousands  of  Americans  sup- 
ply the  answer,  or  does  it  take  more  than  a 
rebellious  display  of  force? 

It  lias  remained  the  purpose  of  our  na- 
tion, throughout  Its  existence,  to  secure  for 
its  people  the  blessings  of  liberty  To  do  this 
we  must  sacrifice  By  earnestly  sacrificing, 
we  can  bring  resulUs  never  dreamed  possible. 
We  founded  a  country,  fought  a  revolution, 
survived  two  world  wars  and  a  depression. 
Why?  Because  we  had  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  fortunes  and  pleasures 
for  their  Ideals. 

George  Washington  once  wTOte:  "Tyranny 
is  not  easily  conquered:  yet.  the  harder  the 
sacrifice,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph." 
Discouragement  may  often  come  as  demon- 
strators. draft-C4»rd  burners,  and  bearded 
beatniks  parade  up  and  down  our  streets. 
Rioters  and  prote.stors  add  only  fuel  txj  an 
already  Inteiise  flame  of  ignorance  and  un- 
rest. However,  it  remains  our  obligation  to 
uphold  the  truths  upon  which  our  way  of 
life  Is  based. 

The  opportunities  of  a  great  America  exist 
today  as  they  never  have  before.  Neverthe- 
less the  advancement  that  might  be  gained 
and  the  rights  that  may  be  secured,  can  be 
done  only  in  a  lawful  society.  This  is  why. 
with  the  "richness  and  promise  that  our  heri- 
tage provides,  that  we  liave  likewise  accepted 
the  many  challenges  and  burdens  that  are 
necessary   in   preserving  our  way  of  life 

Full  respect  for  law  will  not  come  quick- 
ly Oppressed  by  prejudice,  apathy,  and  strife. 
America  i.s  In  great  need  of  new  vivacity  and 
spirit  Yet  with  reasoning  as  our  strength, 
and  Crod  as  our  sustalner.  we  will  rise  up 
to  meet  this  challenge.  Sacrifice  and  under- 
suindlng  are  necessary.  )>ecause  the  best  so- 
ciety Is  one  b.-ised  on  law. 


POVERTY  IS  WHERE  THE  MONEY  IS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK^r.  Speaker,  Arling- 
ton House  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  has  re- 
centlv  ijublished  another  in  its  long  list 
of  fine  books  entitled.  "Poverty  Is  Where 
the    Money    Is."    by    Shirley    Scheibla, 
Washington  correspondent  and  associate 
editor  of  Barron's  for  the  past  9  years. 
For  those  who  have  sympathized  with 
the  Federal  program  to  eradicate  poverty 
but  who  have  not  taken  a  look  at  the 
in-ogram  in  action,  this  treatment  -will  be 
an  eye  opener.  Though  Americans  spend 
an  estimated  S35  billion  a  year  on  the 
Federal  level   alone   to   relieve  poverty, 
Mrs.  Scheibla  charges  that  the  program 
is  not  helping  the  poor  but  is  choking 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  is  the  in- 
furiating aspect:  that  not  only  the  tax- 
payer but  the  deserving  poor  have  been 
"taken  for  a  ride"  by  the  gross  misman- 
agement and  waste  of  this  gigantic  Fed- 
eral  effort.   The   author   contends   that 
"the  Nation  plunged  pell  mell  into  crash 
programs  to  carry  out  untried  and  rev- 
olutionary ideas  without  adequate  con- 
sideration or  even  preliminary  testing  on 
a  small  scale." 

Some  of  the  abuses  which  have  turned 
up  in  the  program  include: 

Thirteen  million  dollars  spent  by  New 
York's  Mobilization  for  Youth,  where 
subversives  preach  revolt,  stage  rent 
strikes,  aid  school  boycotts. 


The  United  Planning  Organization 
staffed  with  SNCC  militants,  hire  con- 
victed criminals  as  youth  counselors. 
One  such  counselor's  qualifications  in- 
cluded desertion,  ^rand  larceny,  forgery, 
and  soliciting  for  prostitution. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  designed 
to  find  jobs  for  impoverished  teenagers, 
put  son  and  niece  of  millionaire  Senator 
on  the  payroll. 

Job  Corpsmen  received  free  plane  trips 
home  while  servicemen  paid  their  own 
way.  One  corpsmen.  90  miks  from  home, 
traveled  2  days,  covered  400  miles, 
changed  planes  three  times,  spent  a 
night  out.  charged  meals,  took  a  bus 
and  finally  a  car  ride,  with  the  taxpayers 
footing  the  entire  bill. 

These  arc  not  isolated  incidents,  as 
Mrs.  Scheibla's  account  will  amply  dem- 
onstrate. A  perusal  of  this  book  should 
engeiyjer  a  healthy  but  objective  sus- 
picion in  American  voters  the  next  time 
they  are  regaled  with  Federal  panaceas 
by  candidates  for  public  office. 

Shirley  Scheibla.  in  addition  to  her 
Barron's  a.ssignment.  was  a  Wasliington- 
based  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  has  contributed  to  the  Dow 
Jones  pu:  iications.  the  Financial  Times 
of  London.  Business  Week,  the  Independ- 
ent Banker.  Richmond  News-Leader.  Hu- 
man Events.  Washington  Star  and  the 
Woman.  Her  background  has  prepared 
her  well  for  this  searching  probe  into  an 
area  which  merits  all  the  i)ublicity  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  further  fleecing  of 
both  the  taxpayer  and  the  deserving 
poor  in  the  future. 

The  May  1968.  i.s.sue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness carries  an  article.  "How  Poverty 
Program  Tlii'ows  Away  Dollars."  which 
is  a  condensation  of  one  chaiJter  of  the 
Scheibla  book.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  article  in  the  RKCORf)  at 
this  point: 
How    PnvF.RTY    Program    Throws    Away 

Dollars 
Each  year  billions  more  in  tax  dollars  are 
poured  into  the  controversial   federal  anti- 
poverty  program,  supposedly  to  help  Amer- 
ica's poor. 

A  startling  new  book.  "Poverty  Is  Where  the 
Money  Is."  details  the  waste  and  scandals 
of  this  federal  program.  The  book  Is  written 
by  Shirley  Scheibla.  the  respected  Washing- 
ton reporter  and  Associate  Editor  of  Barron  s. 
published  by  Dow  Jones  A:  Co  .  Inc.  It  will  be 
published  this  month  by  Arlington  House, 
New  Rochelle.  NY. 

Nation's  Business  condensed  one  chapter 
from  the  book  to  give  you  a  quick  but  pene- 
trating look  at  a  federal  prosrram  gone  a'wry. 
The  known  extent  to  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  pave  money  to  ques- 
tionable persons,  organizations  and  activities 
in  the  name  of  community  action  is  enough 
to  stagger  the  imagination. 

The  full  extent  will  probably  never  be 
known  l)ecause  OEO  lavishly  parceled  out 
money  to  literally  thousands  of  local  agencies. 
It  failed  to  adequately  study  the  petition- 
ing organizations,  their  employees,  or  what 
they  planned  to  do.  Moreover,  to  keep  track 
of  the  funds  granted  often  proved  Impossible, 
With  dozens  of  OEO-funded  agencies  some- 
times functioning  in  a  single  city  under  one 
umbrella  agency,  close  administration  went 
by  the  wayside. 

When  the  inevitable  scandals  resulted,  the 
course  OEO  pursued  depended  upon  which 
side  brought  the  most  pressure.  In  some  cases 
it  continued  to  fund  agencies  found  to  be 
misappropriating      federal      money      and  or 
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d  mlnated  by  leftists.  In  other  cases  It  even 
^■ae  new  grants  to  groups  caught  In  the 
middle  of  Justice  Department  investigations 
'A  them  for  possible  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

After  some  members  of  Congress  began  to 
fume  about  communists  and  criminals  being 
on  Community  Action  Program  (CAP)  pay- 
rolls. OEO  Issued  a  directive  saying  that  sub- 
versives and  persons  convicted  for  crimes  of 
moral  turpitude  should  not  be  hired.  It 
didn't  say  anything  about  getting  rid  of  those 
already  on  the  payroll;  It  Just  said  not  to 
hire  any  more  of  them. 

James  Kelleher,  who  served  as  OEO  Deputy 
Director  for  Public  Affairs,  told  me  that 
OEO  turned  down  the  idea  of  having  the 
FBI  do  ii  security  check  on  CAP  directors  and 
immediate  subordinates. 

When  OEO  concluded  that  there  was  no 
N'egro  leadership  In  the  deep  South  except 
the  militants.  OEO  told  the  CAP  people  not 
to  be  militant  on  government  time  or  use 
^•overnment  facilities,  according  to  Mr. 
Kelleher 

The  situation  prompted  these  remarks 
from  Sen   Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.l  : 

The  purpose  of  the  CAP'S  is  being  sub- 
verted by  extremists  and  activists,  and  fed- 
eral funds  are  being  used  to  support  activities 
not  in  the  least  related  to  constructive  antl- 
porerty  efforts  .  .  .  Picketing,  demonstra- 
tions, rent  strikes  and  sit-ins  are  not  activi- 
ties which  will  provide  poor  people  with  the 
education,  training  or  Jobs  they  need.  It  may 
be  fun  for  activists  to  engage  in  this  type  of 
program,  but  it  seems  to  me  of  little  benefit 
to  the  fjoor.  Such  activities  are  designed  to 
fight  city  hall  and  not  to  fight  poverty. 
Groups  indulging  in  this  type  of  action  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  receiving  federal 
money," 

SlQce  no  one  person  could  study  in  depth 
all  that  occurred  under  the  CAP'S,  It  is  pos- 
sible to  take  only  a  cursory  glance  at  cases 
brought  to  light  across  the  country. 

PROPAGANDISTS    ON    PAYROM,    j 

Anne  Braden  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  West  End  Community  Council,  Inc.,  a 
CAP  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  received  a 
S'28.000  anti-poverty  grant. 

Mrs.  Brad;n  was  identified  under  oath  as 
a  member  o;  the  Communist  Party  She  and 
her  husband.  Carl,  were  listed  on  a  ■Call  for 
Strike"  tlyer  as  sponsors  of  a  national  stu- 
dent strike  \nhJch  the  Communist  newspaper. 
The  Worker,  said  "will  Include  demands  to 
bring  the  GI's  home,  to  end  the  draft  and 
to  atxjiish  complicity  by  universities  and 
colleges  with  the  war  effort." 

During  hearings  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  March.  1967.  Committee 
Counsel  Jack  N.  Rogers  testified  that  Mrs. 
Braden  "is  currently,  along  with  her  hus- 
band. Carl  Braden.  managing  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  a  cited  com- 
munists front  She  and  her  husband  both  co- 
operate In  the  publishing  of  the  Southern 
Patriot  .  .  .  which  has  been  cited  by  the 
United  States  Congress  as  a  subversive  news- 
paper." 

Mr.  Rogers  also  testified  that  Virginia  Y. 
Collins,  a  community  worker  in  the  Louisi- 
ana War  on  Poverty,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  SCEF  and  a  special  assistant  to 
James  Dombrowskl.  director  of  the  SCEF. 

Her  paid  anti-poverty  Job  was  with  the 
Social  Welfare  Planning  Council  of  New 
Orleans  which  received  federal  anti-poverty 
funds. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  James  J.  Plynn.  mayor 
of  Perth  Amboy.  N.J..  charged  anti-poverty 
workers  with  contributing  to  riots  there.  He 
specifically  accused  the  local  anti-poverty 
boss,  Milton  Zatlnsky.  with  trying  to  "foment 
and  Incite  tinrest,  agitation  and  disorder." 

Raphael  O.  Lewis  was  executive  director  of 
Community  Action  for  Youth.  Inc..  a  CAP  In 
Cleveland,  another  riot-torn  area.  This  Is 
what  he  said  in  a  paper  for  presentation  to 
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the  Conference  on  Training  for  Community 
Action  in  Urban  Ghettos,  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity In  Washington.  D.C.,  In  the  spring  of 
1966: 

"The  notion  Is  that  social  change  frequent- 
ly requires  prior  rehearsal  of  actions  which 
will  not  Itself  provide  solution  to  problems. 
It  is  necessary  for  these  rehearsals  to  pro- 
ceed, no  matter  how  painful  or  bloody  the 
results  may  be.  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for 
the  next  sequence  of  circumstances  which 
can  provide  solutions  to  the  problems  at 
hand." 

Though  Saul  AUnsky,  a  self-styled  pro- 
fessional radical  and  organizer  of  the  poor, 
called  the  war  on  poverty  a  "prize  piece  of 
political  pornography."  he  too  was  on  a  CAP 
payroll.  Here  is  what  Counterattack  said 
about  him: 

"The  Community  Action  Training  Center 
opened  by  Syracuse  University  appeared 
largely  patterned  upon  AUnsky  ideas.  .  .  . 
The  university  placed  AUnsky  under  con- 
tract to  organize  the  poor  at  federal  expense 
so  that  they  could  force  greater  concessions 
from  the  community. 

"For  this  AUnsky  was  paid  810,000  a  year, 
also  from  federal  funds  furnished  the  center. 
To  earn  this.  AUnsky  made  48  appearances  at 
the  center  during  1965  'to  rub  the  sores  of 
discontent'  in  Syracuse.  .  . 

"They  (the  students)  were  trained  In  the 
art  of  sit-ins.  demonstrations  and  marches 
against  the  community  from  which  they 
expected  to  exact  tribute  on  behalf  of  its 
Indolents  and  laggards." 

„  It  is  not  known  whether  demonstrators  at 
Syracuse  City  Hall  were  trained  by  Mr. 
Allnsky.  In  any  event,  when  they  were 
arrested,  CAP  funds  were  used  to  pay  their 
b.Ul. 

In  March.  1967,  Wendy  Goepel,  an  employee 
of  OEO  in  Washington,  was  in  Lowndes 
Countv,  Ala  ,  helping  to  prepare  an  applica- 
tion for  the  county  to  be  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  have  a  rural  anti-poverty  medical 
program. 

The  following  Is  from  a  report  of  the 
Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to  Preserve 
the  Peace,  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  state 
legislature,  dated  Mar.  21,  1967,  and  titled 
"OEO  Personnel  and  Operation  in  Lowndes 
County": 

•  The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  announced  it  is  lissignlng  to  Lowndes 
County,  Ala..  Miss  Wendy  Goepel.  Her  duties, 
as  announced,  will  be  to  coordinate  a  pilot 
'medicaid'  program,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
pattern  for  similar  programs  throughout  the 
United   States   between   now   and    1975.    .    . 

■  Wendy  Goepel,  a  27-year-old  Stanford 
University  graduate,  has  established  a  back- 
ground of  10  years  of  pro-communist  activity, 
which  Includes: 

"1.  Attended  communist  World  Youth 
Festival  at  Helsinki.  Finland. 

■2.  Member  of  DuBols  Club  .  .  Identified 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  youth 
project  of  the  Communist  Party.  USA. 

"3.  Miss  Goepel  served  as  a  lieutenant  and 
strike  organizer  for  Cesar  Chavez.  National 
Farm  Workers  Association.  Chavez  was 
trained  as  revolutionary  by  Saul  Allnsky.  who 
bills  himself  as  a  'professional  radical'  dedi- 
cated to  radical  change  in  our  society. 

AtDING    STRIKERS 

"The  background  of  NFWA  is  radical  in 
the  extreme.  It  was  organized  to  stage  the  so- 
called  grape  workers  strike  in  Delano.  Calif  . 
in  1965  and  was  aided  in  that  effort  by  a  host 
of  known  communists,  including  Bettlna  Ap- 
theker.  Berkeley  rict  leader  and  daughter  of 
Communist  Party  theoretician.  Herbert  Ap- 
theker  (Miss  Aptheker  has  publicly  an- 
nounced she  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party);  Robert  Treuhaft.  West  Coast  com- 
munist attorney  and  his  wife,  communist 
writer  Jessica  Mltford  Treuhaft  { now  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  Ramparts  magazine): 
Holland  Roberts,  communist  educator  who  is 
currently    organizing    tours    of    the    USSR: 
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Mickey  Lima.  Communist  Party  chairman  ot 
Northern  California,  and  a  score  of  other  pro- 
communist  professors,  ministers,  lawyers 
and  newspaper  editors  tlncludlng  Sam  Kush- 
ner,  of  the  West  Coast  Communist  Party  or- 
gan People's  World.) 

•The  NFWA  has  spread  through  Texas 
Wisconsin  and  other  Eastern  farm  states,  and 
is  currently  operating  in  Florida,  Mississippi 
and  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama,  includlnf 
Lowndes  County. 

"The  addition  of  Miss  Goepel,  with  her 
background  in  the  NFWA,  would  lend  em- 
phasis to  the  current  colonizing'  of  radical 
groups  of  the  Black  Belt,  while  in  the  pay  of 
OEO.   .   .  . 

"We  here  raise  the  question  not  only  of 
why  Mi.ss  Goepel  and  others  of  her  persua- 
sion should  be  sent  to  Lowndes  County,  Ala  , 
but  why  any  person  with  the  clear  commu- 
nist record  of  Miss  Goepel  should  be  in  the 
pay  of   the   United  States  government?  " 

OEO  also  gave  money  to  the  striking  grape 
workers  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  re- 
port. 

The  Waahington  Star  said  the  following 
after  OEO  announced  a  $267,887  grant: 

"The  timing  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
credible blunder  by  the  OEO.  It  embarrassed 
the  strikers,  outraged  the  landowners  and 
ignited  an  ever-widening  circle  of  opposition 
from  within  the  city  and  state.  .  .  .  Although 
the  money  was  approved  as  a  community  ac. 
tion  program  it  came  under  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  relating  to 
migrant  workers.  It  did  not  require  the  ap- 
proval of  any  local  or  state  agency.  ...  At 
the  center  of  all  the  turmoil  stands  one  man. 
Cesar  Chavez,  the  director  and  founder  of  the 
National  Farm  Workers  Association  and  the 
person  who  will  head  the  poverty  program  for 
the  migrant  workers." 

The  Chavez  organization  also  was  con- 
nected with  a  grant  OEO  was  going  to  make 
until  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  vetoed 
it.  OEO  attempted  to  renew  a  $109,520  grant 
sought  by  the  California  Self-Help  Corpora- 
tion of  Del  R;iy. 

Governor  Reagan  thus  announced  his  veto: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayer 
should  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  program  in 
which  people  are  trained  in  methods  of  strik- 
ing and  demonstratmc.  .  .  .  The  center  has 
loaned  its  personnel  to  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organization  Committee  and  its 
predecessor,  the  National  Farm  Workers  As- 
sociation in  Delano,  for  extensive  periods  to 
help  in  unionizing  farm  workers." 

A  study  made  for  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
showed  that  over  a  period  of  two  years,  com- 
munity action  groups  financed  by  OEO  or- 
ganized a  series  of  disruptive  protests  and 
demonstrations  against  public  housing  au- 
thorities around  the  country. 

Said  the  report.  "Local  authorities  in  ap- 
proximately 20  cities  found  themselves  the 
targets  of  civil  rights  or  tenant  organizations 
charging  the  public  landlords  with  failure  to 
do  their  job  and  going  so  far.  on  some  oc- 
casions, as  to  compare  them  with  the  slum- 
lords they  were  presumed  to  displace." 

In  Cleveland,  a  group  receiving  OEO  money 
piled  rats  and  trash  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall 
to  dramatize  the  conditions  under  which 
slum  dwellers  live. 

These  developments  failed  to  shake  Vice 
President  Hubert  H,  Humphrey,  however. 
He  told  a  New  Orleans  audience  that  If  he 
lived  in  a  rat-infested  slum,  "there  is  enough 
of  a  spark  In  me  to  lead  a  pretty  good  revolt." 

LAVISH    SPENDERS 

But  the  growing  and  seemingly  endless 
list  ct  examples  of  use  of  community  action 
funds  for  questionable  persons  and  activities 
upset  others.  Rep  Charles  E.  Goodell  '  R- 
N.Y.)  expressed  outrage  when  he  discovered 
that  in  Durham,  N" C,  nine  anti-poverty 
workers  used  anti-poverty  vehicles  to  trans- 
port people  to  Democratic  precinct  meetings. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Rep,  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  (D-Fla.)  didn't 
like  it  either  when  he  learned  that  five  CAP 
workers  from  Akron  got  $16  per  diem,  plus 
transportation  and  hotel  expenses,  to  lobby 
in  Washington  lor  a  Greater  Summit  County 
Community  Action  Council,  a  CAP  agency. 

The  government  was  lavish  in  spending 
CAP  money  in  other  ways,  too  especially  on 
.salaries.  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  executive 
director  of  the  CAP  (Community  Progress, 
Inc  )  received  $25,000  a  year,  compared  with 
a  salary  of  $18,000  for  the  mayor  of  New 
Haven. 

Most  of  the  top  administrative  personnel 
received  substantial  pay  increases  when  they 
went  to  work  for  the  St  Louis  CAP,  the 
Human  Development  Corporation,  according 
to  Rep.  Durward  G  Hall  (R-Mo.i.  He  said 
General  Manager  Samuel  Bernstein  went 
from  $18,500  to  $24,000,  Stephanie  B.  Stevens 
from  $9,111  to  $16,000,  Curtis  Gatlln  from 
$9  900  to  $16,000,  Jacquelyn  A.  Walton  from 
$7  500  to  $12,000,  Harold  Antoine  from  $9,000 
to  «12.000  and  Donald  Checket  from  $9,500 
to  $12,000. 

Moreover,  many  of  them  had  further 
boosts  after  a  short  time  on  their  new  Jobs. 
Social,  Educational  Research  &  Develop- 
ment, Inc.,  received  a  $105,247  anti-poverty 
contract  to  train  workers  in  community  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  acquire  work  e.xperience 
and  adult  basic  education.  According  to  Rep. 
Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn.).  it  was  a  one-man 
corporation  run  by  John  W.  McCoUum,  a 
$90-a-dav   OEO  consultant 

Said  Rep.  Quie,  SERD  not  only  faUed 
miserably  in  its  assigned  t,isk  of  training 
povertv  officials,  but  It  is  reported  that  guest 
speakers,  who  received  their  regular  pay  in 
federal  tax  dollars  were  paid  honorariums  of 
$75  a  dav  plus  expenses." 

In  Boston,  the  executive  director  of  Action 
for  Boston  Community  Development  received 
$27,500  a  year  while  running  a  program 
which,  late  "in  1965.  was  the  subject  of  na- 
tionwide publicity  concerning  political  cor- 
ruption, misuse  of  funds  and  fiscal  irrespon- 
siblUtv. 

By  March  1966.  OEO.  the  FBI  and  the 
Labor  Department  all  had  launched  investi- 
gations of  ABCD,  sparked  by  complaints  from 
vouths  that  they  received  federal  income-tax 
forms  showing  more  Income  than  they  ac- 
tuallv  received  and  by  the  inabUity  of  ABCD 
to  locate  some  200  persons  listed  as  em- 
ployees. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  the  CAP  director  received 
$24,000  a  year,  only  $1,000  less  than  the  mayor 
of  Newark  and  more  than  the  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  city  council. 

In  Los  Anceles,  an  official  in  the  city 
school  system  received  $75  a  day  in  CAP 
money  for  28  days  while  he  was  being  paid 
full  time  and  overtime  from  the  Los  Angeles 
city  sch(X)l  funds. 

Federal  auditors  found  that  when  Paul 
Barker  was  the  CAP  director  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind..  he  violated  federal  regulations  in  re- 
ceiving an  anti-poverty  salary  while  he  was 
on  the  payroll  of  another  government  agency. 
According  to  President  Johnson's  1967 
budget.  1.032  CAP  workers  were  to  be  paid 
$10,000  a  year  or  more  from  federal  funds. 
But  New  York  obviously  qualified  for  the 
prize  for  having  the  biggest  mess  in  com- 
munity action,  even  though  relatively  little 
information  was  available,  compared  with  aU 
that  was  going  on  in  the  big  city's  80  agen- 
cies involved. 

Up  to  Jan.  15,  1967,  community  action  in 
New  York  Citv  had  cost  OEO  $125  million. 
OEO  made  a  grant  of  $260,490  to  evaluate  the 
anti-poverty  program  in  the  city  and  see  how 
it  could  be  improved. 

The  evaluation  never  was  made,  and  the 
money  was  returned  Intact. 

AUDIT   REVEALING 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  audit  of  a 
New  York  CAP  ever  made  public  was  the 
one    by    the    city's    Comptroller,    Mario   Pro- 


caccino,  on  Haryou-Act— although  half  a 
dozen  investigations  haa  been  launched  re- 
garding that  one  organization.  It  was  an 
amalgamation  of  Harlem  Youth  Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited  and  Associated  Community 
Teams. 

Under  Haryou-ACT  came  more  than  100 
community  groups. 

Of  the  $13,393,430  In  anti-poverty  funds 
which  Harvou-ACT  received  between  July  1, 
1964,  and  June  30,  1966,  ComptroUer  Procac- 
clno  found  that  over  half  went  for  siUarles. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  findings  regarding  the 
spending  of  the  exorbitant  sum  of  $7.3  mil- 
lion row  salaries: 

•  Certain  persons  were  hired  for  positions 
for  which  thev  did  not  possess  the  required 
qualifications.  .  .  .  Some  employees  were 
overpaid.  However,  no  refunds  were  forth- 
coming .  .  .  Employees  working  in  one  pro- 
gram were  charged  to  another  program.  The 
fact  that  the  programs  may  not  have  been 
funded  by  the  same  government  agency  was 
not  considered  .  .  ,  Some  hourly  employees 
were  paid  for  a  full  week  even  though  the 
lime  records  Indicated  that  the  Individual 
did    not    work    a    full    week  The    time 

clocks  and   time  cards   were  not  under  the 
visual  control  of  anyone." 

In  addition  to  the  millions  for  salaries, 
Mr  Procacclno  found  an  additional  expen- 
diture of  $281,206  for  "consultent  fees."  A 
number  of  the  so-called  "specialists"  hired  as 
consultants,  however,  were  merely  "routine 
clerical  employees."  Some  ol  them,  he  said, 
had  served  for  long  periods  of  time  at  fees 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  allowed  under 
OEO  regulations. 

Here  are  a  few  other  startling  findings 
made  by  the  Comptroller: 

While  the  balance  in  the  Haryou-ACT 
treasury  was  $38,943  on  June  30.  1966,  ac- 
counts payable  were  at  least  $600,000,  al- 
though the  exact  amount  "could  not  be  de- 
termined." Unpaid  bills  were  not  centrally 
filed. 

Expenditures  of  $569,066  were  Impossible 
to  identify  clearly  with  any  program.  No 
accountability  for  petty  cash  advances  was 
established.  Haryou-ACT  withheld  $199,732 
in  payroll  taxes  from  salaries,  but  Instead  of 
giving  the  money  to  the  federal  government 
and  New  York  Stale,  used  It  to  continue 
programs. 

There  was  no  control  over  personal  phone 
calls,  with  the  result  that  phone  bUls  came 
to  $101,530  Payments  to  restaurants  for 
$15,617  were  charged  to  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. 

The  $25.000-a-year  Executive  Director 
Livingston  L.  Wlngate  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence  to  reconstruct  the  books  during  the 
period  of  the  Investigation  and  shortly  there- 
after was  reinstated  without  any  public  an- 
nouncement that  the  accoimts  were  in  order. 
According  to  Mr.  Procacclno's  account, 
they  definitely  were  not. 

■The  minority  views  in  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  1966  Poverty  Re- 
port contained  some  stajtUng  revelations 
about   Haryou-ACT.   too. 

It  said  the  latter  leased  six  cars  and  two 
station  wagons  from  a  small  travel  agency 
at  $90  a  week,  plus  gas.  for  each  car. 

"The  travel  agency,  however,  reportedly 
rented  the  cars  from  the  Hertz  U-Drtve-It 
firm  for  $65  a  week  ...  In  addition  .  .  . 
a  member  of  the  travel  agency  which  leased 
the  cars  to  Haryou-ACT  was  reported  placed 
on  the  Haryou-ACT  payroll  at  $175  a  week 
as  a  'consultant.'  " 

While  Haryou-ACT  announced  a  grandiose 
program  for  vest-pocket  parks  in  Harlem. 
•only  three  were  completed,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  much  money  was  spent 
or  why  only  three  parks  were  completed." 

Some  $40,000  worth  of  toys  from  a  weU- 
known  manufacturer  never  were  used  and 
were  stored  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  a 
year  with  the  agency  paying  high  storage 
fees  for  them. 
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LeRol  Jones's  Black  Aru  Theater  obtained 
$115,000  in  Haryou-ACT  funds  before  being 
cut  off  by  OEO.  Mr.  Jones  once  wrote: 

"The  force  we  want  is  of  20  million  spooks 
(Negroes)  storming  American  cities  with 
furious  cries  and  unstoppable  weapons.  We 
want  actual  explosions  and  actual  bruUility  " 

When  50  New  York  policemen  raided  his 
theater,  thev  discovered  a  rifie  range,  an 
arsenal  of  deadly  weapons,  a  pipe  bomb, 
sharpened  ineathooks,  pistols,  knives,  clubs 
and  n  cache  of  ammunition. 


DEFYING     I.S     COURT 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  Reverend 
Willie  M,  Johnson.  The  Bronx  minister  faced 
a  145-count  Indictment  which  alleged  he  had 
stolen  $7,760  in  anti-poverty  funds  and  had 
tried  to  steal  $15,199  more  It  said  he  had 
presented  false  bills  and  vouchers  and  de- 
manded kickbacks  from  suiff  members. 

When  Justice  Joseph  A.  Saraflte  attempted 
to  hear  the  case  on  Mar.  21.  1967.  supporters 
of  the  minister  disrupted  the  courtroom  by 
shouting  in  his  defense,  and  the  Judge  post- 
poned the  hearing.  No  one  was  arrested  for 
that  demonstration. 

A  $l5.000-a-vear  New  York  CAP  director 
was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  In  an- 
other instance,  however.  Lloyd  A.  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Brownsville-East  New  York 
Community  Progress  Center,  according  to 
The  New  "york  Times,  was  "proud  of  his  ar- 
rest on  June  24  ( 1966)  for  disorderly  conduct 
while  trying  to  see  Governor  Rockefeller  at 
his  office  in  Manhattan,  He  was  with  a  group 
seeking  the  Governor's  help  In  moving  an 
anti-poverty  bill  that  was  stuck  In  a  state 
Senate  committee." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering an  anti-poverty  budget  for  more  than 
$1  million  a  year. 

New  York  anti-poverty  funds  also  financed 
a  Chicago  trip  by  four  CAP  workers  to  orga- 
nize a  Puerto  Rlcan  protest  march.  They  were 
Ted  Valez  of  the  East  Harlem  Tenants'  Coun- 
cil and  three  staff  assistants. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  use  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  occurred  when  New  York's 
Economic  Opportunity  Committee  put  up  50 
slum-dwellers  at  the  luxurious  Astor  Hot«l. 
The  Committee  sent  them  there  during  a 
cold  spell  in  January,  1966,  when  their  Har- 
lem apartments  were  without  adequate  heat, 
A  month  later.  10  of  them  were  still  there, 
enjoying  wall-to-waU  carpeting,  color  tele- 
vision and  a  daily  allowance  for  eating  in 
restaurants. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


HON.  PHILIP  E,  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  in- 
formation I  am  pleased  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  certificate  I  am 
sending  to  high  .school  graduates  in  the 
nth  District  of  Michigan.  It  reads: 
To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come, 
Greetings: 

It  is  mv  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  High  School  gradua- 
tion. May  this  day  begin  a  further  achieve- 
ment in  Ideals  of  citizenship  In  your  com- 
munity and  lor  your  country 

PHILIP    E.     RtJPPE. 

Afember  of  Congress. 
In  The  Year  A.D.  1968. 
Mr.   Speaker,   this   certificate   Is   not 
printed  at  Government  expense. 
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AN    INVESTMENT    THAT    PAYS    OFF 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

f    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
where the  private  sector  i.s  being  en- 
couraged to  provide  jobs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  and  great  promise  has 
already  been  evidenced  by  the  early 
efforts  of  such  groups  as  the  Urban  Coa- 
lition and  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen. 

One  experimental  project  which  other 
groups  might  well  emulate  is  the  job  op- 
;x)rtunities  in  business  program  begun 
by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Their  com- 
bination of  remedial  education,  on-the- 
job  training — with  salary — development 
of  proper  attitudes,  and  the  promise  of 
a  specific  job  proves  that  a  good  invest- 
ment in  youth  is  a  good  investment  for 
the  bank. 

I  call  the  enclosed  article  describing 
the  bank's  program  to  the  attention  of 
my  coiteagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

New  Training   Program   Helps   YorNG   Men 
QuALrrY  FOR  Jobs  at  Bank  and  Elsewhere 

A  new  Bank  training  program  designed  to 
help  young  men  qualify  for  employment, 
perform  effectively  and  earn  advancement  Is 
showing  favorable  results  Just  four  months 
after  its  inception. 

This  experimental  project,  Intltled  Job  Op- 
portunities In  Business  (JOB>,  primarily  in- 
volves members  of  minority  groups  from 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  city.  Not  only  are 
the  participants  unable  to  meet  the  Bank's 
employment  standards  but  most  of  tfeem  are 
high  school  dropouts. 

Three  groups,  consisting  of  about  20  young 
men  each,  have  completed  the  first  phase  of 
the  program,  which  lasts  six  weeks.  The  cur- 
riculum Includes  reading,  oral  and  written 
communications,  literature,  basic  economics, 
arithmetic  and  orientation  to  the  business 
world. 

Throughout,  a  strong  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  helping  participants  develop  confidence 
in  themselves  at  work.  Professional  teachers 
especially  competent  in  remedial  education 
assist  In  conducting  the  instruction. 

"Of  course."  says  Arthur  J.  Humphrey. 
Training  Staff  and  the  project  manager,  "one 
of  the  main  motivating  factors  is  the  SI. 60 
an  hour  pay.  But  a  more  important  motivator 
Is  the  assurance  of  a  specific  job  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  program. 

Tn  addition,"  he  adds,  "this  Is  the  first 
time  many  of  the  participants  have  experi- 
enced a  real  sense  of  educational  achieve- 
ment," . 

FIFTY-FOVR    ARE    IN    PHASE    II 

Plfty-four  of  the  participants  have  moved 
to  the  second  phase  of  the  program  during 
which  they  receive  regular  full  time  salaries, 
begin  training  for  entry  level  Jobs  and  con- 
tinue remedial  education  ou  Bank  time. 

Five  of  the  contingent  have  already  mas- 
tered the  training  and  have  been  assigned  to 
regtilar  positions.  High  school  dropouts  in 
the  program  are  striving  to  pass  the  High 
School  Equivalency  Exam  and  still  others  are 
seeking  to  qualify  for  admittance  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  and  local 
commumty  or  other  colleges. 

'One  major  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
program  to  date,  "  says  Harold  B.  Coburn, 
',Tce  president  and  training  director,  "has 
been  the  fine  attitude  of  the  participants  and 
the  dedication  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  In  helping  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note."  he  adds,  "that 
while  discharging  the  Bank's  social  and  dvlc 
responsibility  in  this  area,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  helping  to  meet  our  staffing  needs.  If 
we  can  make  it  pay  off  for  us  we  sincerely 
believe  we  can  encourage  other  employers  to 
make  It  pay  off  for  them." 


Matj  8,  1968 


SBA  DISASTER  AID  TO  BALTIMORE 
AND  WASHINGTON 


HON  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

OF    M.ABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rt's  a  result  of  the  civil  disorders 
la.st  month  in  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, many  small  businessmen  are  in  dire 
need  of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  re- 
coup, rebuild,  and  restore  p.ormal  busi- 
ness operations. 

Such  assistance  is  authorized  under 
the  Small  Business  Act.  through  which 
SBA  may  make  low-interest  loans  to  af- 
fected businessmen  in  areas  which  have 
been  designated  as  disaster  areas  Such 
designation  has  been  requested  by  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore  and  Mayor-Com- 
mi.ssioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
make  the  full  range  of  SBA  aid  available 
to  those  businessmen  who  could  benefit 
from  it  now. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administrator  of 
SBA  has  so  far  declined  to  make  this 
designation,  I  am  again  urging  him  to 
do  .so,  and  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  following  cor- 
lespondence : 

tr.S,  Small  Business 

Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  May  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
Hou^e  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  M.athias:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  24.  1968.  regarding 
the  need  for  assistance  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. Please  be  assured  that  I  share  your 
concern  on  the  crisis  facing  both  cities.  To 
this  end.  we  are  working  closely  with  local 
officials  so  that  we  can  effectively  provide 
meaningful  assistance  to  those  ready  for  the 
assistance  we  can  make  available. 

Immediately  following  the  outbreaks  in 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  as  well  as 
in  other  cities,  we  moved  to  make  conven- 
tional loan  programs  available  to  stricken 
businessmen  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 
Businessm.en  who  were  ready  to  resume  op- 
erations were  enco\iraged  to  seek  assistance 
from  SBA  Regional  Offices.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  following  the  civil  disturbances, 
we  received  approximately  300  general  and 
specific  Inquiries  from  affected  businessmen 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  We  reached 
himdreds  of  others  at  meetings  of  com- 
munity and  business  organizations.  These 
meetlhgs  and  interviews  to  date  have  re- 
sulted in  a  total  of  eight  loan  applications. 
three  of  which  were  approved  within  a  few 
days  of  receipt.  The  others  are  being  proc- 
essed and  will  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  information  is  submitted  by  the 
applicants  and  we  are  satisfied  the  businesses 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  resume  op- 
eratlDns  on  a  profitable  basis. 

We  have  considerable  flexibility  under  our 
Economic  Opportunity  Loan  program  and 
our  regular  business  loan  program  to  make 
direct  loans  of  up  to  $100,000  and  to  guaran- 


tee all  or  portions  of  bank  loans  of  up  to 
$350,000.  To  date,  with  the  exception  of 
liquor  stores,  virtually  all  of  the  specific  in- 
quiries we  have  received  for  SBA  loans  could 
be  handled  under  our  regular  lending  pro- 
grams. We  currently  are  analyzing  the  situ- 
ation faced  by  liquor  dealers  to  determine 
the  most  feasible  method  of  l)eing  of 
assistance. 

We  have  discussed  the  desirability  of  a  dis- 
aster declaration  with  the  Mayors  of  both 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Both  Mayors  spe- 
cifically requested  that  we  declare  their  cities 
disaster  areas.  I  advised  them  that  before 
SBA  could  make  an  Informed  Judgment  we 
would  need  additional  information,  including 
both  an  estimate  of  the  type  and  extent  of 
uninsured  losses  and  the  long-range  plans 
for  those  sections  of  the  cities  affected  by 
the  civil  disturbance 

While  the  SBA  lending  programs  vary,  all 
have  in  common  a  requirement  imposed  by 
Congress  that  before  a  loan  can  be  approved 
we  must  have  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must 
know  the  long-term  plans  for  stricken  sec- 
tions of  Baltimore  and  Washington  before 
we  can  make  long-term  financial  commit- 
ments to  businesses  there  Some  of  the  strick- 
en areas  have  been  earmarked  for  redevelop- 
ment under  Urban  Renewal  or  Model  Cities' 
legislation  and  we  do  not  want  to  encourage 
the  re-establishment  of  businesses  in  loca- 
tions from  which  they  may  soon  be  dis- 
placed. Similarly,  the  affected  businessmen 
do  not  want  to  incur  additional  Indebted- 
ness without  assurance  that  they  will  be 
able  to  remain  in  a  given  location  long 
enough  to  repay  their  loans.  This  is  the 
main  reason  we  have  received  so  few  applica- 
tions to  date 

We  do  not  need  "comprehensive  rebuilding 
plans"  before  we  can  make  a  disaster  declara- 
tion in  Baltimore  or  Washington.  We  do  need 
assurance — as  do  the  affected  businessmen — • 
that  those  who  borrow  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  re-establish  their  businesses  will 
be  acting  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent 
with  local  redevelopment  plans  and  will  be 
able  to  repay  their  loans  from  business  earn- 
ings. As  soon  as  we  have  the  information  un 
which  to  make  an  informed  decision,  we  will 
be  able  to  determine  exactly  which  SBA  pro- 
grams will  be  needed  to  provide  optimum 
assistance  to  the  affected  cities. 

The  SBA.  according  to  Section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Bvisiness  .^ct,  as  amended,  is  em- 
powered "to  make  such  loans  i  either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  because  of  floods  or 
other  catastrophes;  .  .  ."  This  .Administra- 
tion has  construed  Its  authority  under  the 
Act  to  include  disaster  declarations  In  areas 
stricken  by  civil  disorders. 

Prior  to  the  declarations  for  Newark  and 
Detroit  in  1967.  this  Administration  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  make  such  assistance 
available.  Experience  in  these  tvo  cities  has 
shown  that  only  a  very  small  percent<ige  of 
the  businesses  which  sustained  damage  re- 
quested any  financial  assistance  from  us.  Of 
the  more  than  2.250  businesses  affected  in 
these  cities,  only  258  availed  themselves  of 
our  disaster  loan  assistance.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  appear  feasible  in  light  of  the  many 
cities  in  the  United  States  affected  within 
the  past  several  weeks,  to  move  into  disaster 
loan  operations  without  full  knowledge  of 
what  is  needed  and  desired  both  by  the 
Governmental  bodies  involved  and  the  busi- 
nessmen ,who  sustained  damage. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  help,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Moot, 

Administrator . 
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May  3.  1968, 

Hon.  Robert  C,  Moot, 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Moot:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  1  regarding  disaster  loans  for  Balti- 
more lind  Washington  businessmen  who  suf- 
fered severe  damage  during  the  recent  dis- 
orders, 

I  appreciate  the  speed  with  which  your  re- 
gional offices  have  moved  to  make  conven- 
tional loans  available  to  businessmen  who 
are  ready  to  resume  their  operations.  I  can 
also  appreciate  the  need  for  SBA  to  obtain 
assurances,  as  you  wrote,  "that  those  who 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
establish their  businesses  will  be  acting  In  a 
manner  which  is  consistent  with  local  re- 
development plans  and  will  be  able  to  repay 
their  loans  from  business  earnings," 

Since  your  agency  is  making  conventional 
loans  promptlv  where  those  two  conditions 
have  been  met,  I  fall  to  see  why  you  have 
hesitated  to  make  disaster  loans  available  on 
the  same  basis.  Your  letter  did  not  set  forth 
any  basic  difference  in  prerequisites  for  dis- 
aster aid,  jther  than  the  occurrence  uf  a  dis- 
aster. It  .seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
difference  is  not  one  of  principle  but  rather 
one  of  Interest   -2'' j  '  •  or  more. 

Your  conventional  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Loan  program  were  established  to  assist  small 
businessmen  in  normal  business  establish- 
ment and  expansion.  The  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram, on  the  other  hand,  was  created  specifi- 
cally for  those  circumstances  in  which  busi- 
nesses have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
disasters  beyond  the  control  of  the  business- 
man. In  such  circumstances,  low-interest, 
long-term  assistance  has  been  deemed  ap- 
propriate not  to  help  the  businessman  ex- 
pand, but  to  help  him  ."^imply  return  to  his 
previous  situation  and  resume  profitable  op- 
erations. 

Regardless  of  how  many  affected  business- 
men actually  seek  or  use  such  disaster  aid, 
its  availabiUty  is  immensely  important  to 
those  wl.o  can  benefit  from  it.  Disaster  desig- 
nation is  also  very  valuable  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments involved  as  tangible  evidence  that 
at  least  one  Federal  agency  does  recognize  the 
special  urgency  of  the  situation  and  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  all  possible  help, 

Certainlv  manv  affected  businessmen  in 
Baltimore  "and  Washington  have  not  made 
firm  plans  for  rebuilding  yet,  and  will  not  do 
so  until  man,-  governmental  decisions  have 
been  completed.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  dis- 
aster loans  should  be  available  now  for  those 
who  are  prepared  to  rebuild.  I  would  there- 
fore urge  you  to  reconsider  your  position  and 
tD  grant  disaster  designation  to  both  cities 
without  further  delay. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr, 


EXTENSIONS  Ut  RLMARRb 

They  were  Identified  as  Pfc  James  E.  Dlck- 
erson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  James  G.  Dicker- 
son,  of  7512  Citadel  Drive.  College  Park,  and 
Pfc.  John  F.  Hutzell.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  I  Huizell.  of  110  Appletree  Lane,  Wll- 
llamsport. 

Private  Dickerson  was  killed  in  an  explo- 
.^ion  April  17  while  on  patrol  In  the  Da  Nang 
urea   according  to  his  lallicr. 

He  attended  High  Point  High  School,  in 
Belt-sviUe.  before  cnlletlng  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  October,  1966 

He  received  his  basic  training  at  Parris 
Island  S.C,  moving  to  Camp  Lejeune,  N,C,. 
and  serving  live  months  in  Cuba  before 
being  sent  to  Vietnam, 

Mr  Dickerson  said  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  son  dated  April  17  In  which  the 
marine  .said  he  had  just  returned  alter 
"being  out  for  eight  days," 

The  letter  sounded  as  If  he  was  cheerful, 
•  I  only  have  twelve  months  and  five  days 
to  go,''  Private  Dickerson  wrote. 

Besides  his  parents,  Private  Dickerson  Is 
survived  bv  a  sister,  Kathryn  Dickerson,  and 
two  brothers,  Frank  K.  Dickerson  and  John 
G.  Dickerson, 

Pfc.  Hutzell  died  last  Saturday  of  "mul- 
tiple wounds'  while  serving  as  radioman 
with  an  Infantry  platoon  at  Quang  Trl  prov- 
ince, his  father  said. 

A  graduate  of  the  WllUamsport  High 
School.  Private  Hutzell  took  his  basic  and 
advanced  training  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
He  left  Pendleton  last  October  for  Vietnam. 
Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Joseph  V.  Hutzell. 


PRIORITIES  IN  SPENDING 


TWO  MARYLAND  MARINES  MAKE 
SUPREME  SACRIFICE 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

^F    :.I.\SYL.^.XD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc    James  E.  Dickerson  and  Pfc.  John 
F.  Hutzell.  two  fine  young  marines  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Two  Marines  Prom  State  Killed  in 
Vietnam  Combat 
Two    19-year-old   marines   from   Maryland 
were  listed  by  the  Defense  Department  yes- 
terday as  killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
at  no  time  in  our  histoi-y  has  there  been 
a  more  urgent  need  for  the  Congress  and 
the  people  to  cooperate  in .  establishing 
wise  and  prudent  priorities  in  Govern- 
ment spending  in  order  to  encourage  and 
maintain  a  strengthened  national  finan- 
cial stability.  In  this  patriotic  endeavor 
we  must  try  to  avoid  the  dangerous  tend- 
ency of  being  -penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish"  in  our  expenditure  reductions. 

On  this  score  I  should  like  to  include, 
at  this  point,  a  very  timely  and  pertinent 
editorial,  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Kenyon.  that 
appeared  in  the  April  29. 1968.  issue  of  the 
Chemical  &  Engineering  News  magazine. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Don't  Chop  Research  Funds  Ruthlessly 
As  the  world  grows  smaller  through  com- 
munication, awareness  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
human    condition    grows    greater.    Men    and 
women  wth  a  sense  of  responsibility  want 
to  attack  the  problem  and  to  solve  at  least 
part  of  it    Money  is  needed— a  great  deal  of 
it   But  more  than  that,  intelligence,  balance, 
and   forethought   must   go   along    with   the 
money.  And  sometimes  political  unpopularity 
must  "be  faced  as  part  of  the  cost. 

Our  societv  appears  to  have  worked  itself 
into  a  corner  from  which  delivery  is  likely  to 
take  massive  spending.  But  the  spending 
should  not  be  done  m  such  a  way  as  to 
ignore  the  value  of  thoughtful  investment 
for  the  long  term.  This  means  Intelligent 
investment  of  both  brains  and  money. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  war  our  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  draft  policy  less 
politically  unpopular  than  it  might  have. 
There  would  have  been  greater  uproar  had 
more  consideration  been  given  to  the  non- 
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egalitarlart  investment  of  brain  power  In  the 
interest  ol  long-term  goals.  In  liie  matter  ol 
reducing  our  spending  tliere  arc  threats  of 
actions  that  might  be  iJOlltically  popular  but 
show  little  of  the  responsible  long-term  view 
we  need  In  our  leadership:  There  Is.  for  In- 
:;tance.  talk  In  Conpre.ss  ol  l-.eavily  cutting 
investments  m  tcieutihc  research.  One  an- 
nounced intention  would  cut  the  Natlona' 
Science  Foundation  budget  50' . 

Cutting  budgets  is  needed.  Certainly  our 
ecjnonuc  svstern  i.s  not  in  ^Jod  haliuice^for 
there  Is  danger  (.1  rapid  lnHal:on.  and  re- 
duced spending  and  liicre.ised  t  ixcs  are  being 
called  tor.  Perhaps  there  has  been  some  1  at 
HI  research  support  and  perhaps  some  thlrd- 
ralc  people  liave  been  supported.  Perhaps 
some  university  departments  getting  lunds 
are  not  getting  better  Ccriamly  many  scien- 
tists and  some  .idmlnlsirators  liuvc  .iroused 
anuigoni-sm  bv  assuming  or  adopting  an  un- 
touchable attitude  lor  support  of  science. 
But  budget  cutting  should  l)c  t;ulded  witn 
great  care  where  moderate  investment  now 
might  build  solutions  to  severe  problems  that 
would  arise  10  to  25  years  hence. 

There  is  danger  m  making,  under  the  emo- 
tions of  a  Wide-open  poliUcal  cimpalgn,  dra- 
matic statements  and  commitments  that 
might  appe.il  to  the  public,  must  of  whom 
do  not  leel  involvement.  But  most  oi  the 
liublic  lodav  benefits  in  one  wav  or  another 
from  research  investments  of  15  to  25  years 
igo — through  nutrition,  health,  and  mate- 
rials and  services  we  now  take  ior  granted. 
The  United  States  has  developed  science  and 
technology  inw  a  resource  that  has  become 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  decisions  about  funds  lor  the  support  ol 
scientific  research  our  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrauirs  ought  to  look  at  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  investment  in  the 
future,  rather  than  emotional  appeal  m  a 
political  campaiL'ti 


THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  NOTE 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

1     .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  our  Nation's  current  monetai-y 
and  fi.scal  situation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  related  problem  of  this 
countiTS  balance  of  i:ayments.  I  am  sure 
that  inv  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
an  article  by  Stephen  Davis  Hopkins, 
which  appeared  in  the  Commercial  &  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  of  March  28,  1968.  and 
presents  an  interesting  analysis  of  the 
"real"  value  of  the  Federal  Reserve  note: 
Paper   Federal   Reserve   Notfs   and   Fliure 

Gold  Price 
,By  Stephen  Davis  Hopkins.  US.  monetary 
analyst.  New  York  City) 
I  Note  -^Terming  our  Federal  Reserve  Note 
expansion  "colossal."  Mr.  Hopkins  says  that 
the  same  rate  of  Increase  applied  to  the  for- 
mer mint  price  of  gold  could  result  in  an 
eventual  price  of  S124.02  per  fine  ounce  and. 
at  a  16  to  1  ratio.  $7  75  for  silver.) 

The  dollar  price  of  gold  is  finally  tearing 
loose  from  U-»  Treasury's  gr.isp  tor  the  nrst 
time  since  March  C.  1933. 

A  gold  two-price  system  was  forged  in  the 
heal  of  crisis  during  the  week  of  March  11. 
1968  by  the  massive  repatriation  of  our 
grossly  redundant  Federal  Reserve  note.  The 
seven 'London  Gold  Pool  members  agreed  nt 
the  end  of  that  week  to  an  official-pnvate- 
price  for  gold. 
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Erring  foreign  Investors  belatedly  realized 
that  they  were  speculating  by  holding  Fed 
notes  as  our  forced  currency  does  not  serve 
as  a  store  for  liquid  savings,  since  It  Is  not 
money  but  merely  Its  paper  substitutes. 

Not  so  for  our  legal  tender  warehouse  re- 
celpU.  known  as  Sliver  Certificates,  whose 
redemption  feature  expires  June  24.  1968. 
At  current  price  of  S2.50  per  oz.,  their  .77 
percent  of  a  fine  ounce  Is  worth  $1.92.  Dealers 
are  buying  them  at  a  premium. 

Gold  was  first  embargoed  In  the  United 
States  March  6.  1933  under  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation No.  2039.  The  National  Emergency 
Banking  Act,  sent  to  the  Congress  March  9. 
1933.  was  enacted  into  law  the  same  day. 
This  approved  and  confirmed  No.  2039  and 
authorized  the  confiscation  from  our  citi- 
zenry of  all  gold  coins,  bullion  and  repre- 
sentative certificates. 

Under  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  2072 
f  January  31.  1934.  as  authorized  by  the- 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  enacted  previous 
day.  weight  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar 
was  arbitrarily  reduced  from  25.8  grains  of 
standard  gold.  900  fine,  to  15  5  21  grains. 
Dollar  value  of  one  fine  gold  troy  ounce  of 
480  grains  was  thereby  increased  from  $20.67 
to  $35  00  where  It  remains  today. 

SILVER    AND    GOLD    FLTCRE    PRICES 

With  gold  in  a  free  International  market 
finally  able  to  join  silver  In  measuring  the 
decline  lii'  purchasing  p>ower  of  our  Federal 
Reserve  note,  domestic  currency  users  may 
■.veil  wish  to  ponder  the  future  dollar-price 
of  the  two  precious  monetary  metals. 

Taking  the  1939-41  period  as  base  for  the 
quantity  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  ($6.7  bil- 
lion) In  circulation,  we  find  that  our  forced 
currency  reached  the  colossal  total  of  $40  I 
billion  as  of  January  31.  1968  for  a  staggering 
increase  of  500  per  cent  vs  U.S.  population's 
srowth  of  only  50  per  cent  for  the  same 
period 

.^s  the  1933-34  dollar  increase  of  gold  was 
-k  non-monetary  political  expedient  for  those 
•.roubled  times,  it  bore  no  direct  relationship 
to  free  market  forces.  We  are  safe  in  assum- 
ing that,  for  the  1939-'41  period,  the  real 
dollar  value  of  gold  was  still  $20.67  per  fine 
ounce  which  price  had  prevailed  since  1837 
when  the  standard  sliver  dollar  was  our  unit 
if  value.  The  1939-'41  period  is  the  same  as 
the  1913  and  1926  wholesale  commodity  price 
levels. 

By  applying  the  500  per  cent  Increase  of 
our  Fed  notes  to  the  $20.67  figure,  we  arrive 
at  the  theoretical  monetary  value  of  S124.02 
per  fine  ounce   for  gold. 

The  historical  ratio  of  16  to  1  between  sil- 
ver and  gold  gives  us  $7.75  per  fine  ounce 
for  sliver.  The  two  precious  monetary  metals. 
In  free  International  markets,  .^^e  the  only 
tnie  nneasures  ol  a  country's  domestic  Irre- 
deemable paper  currency.  Consumer  price  in- 
dices are  apt  to  be  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 

By  the  weekend  of  March  15th,  New  York 
City  coin  dealers  stopped  selling  U.S.  $20 
gold  pieces  when  bids  ranged  from  $75  to  $98 
for  a  coin  for  any  year  in  any  condition. 
These  prices  seem,  in  view  of  the  above. 
much  more  realistic  that  the  record  $44.36 
per  ounce  paid  the  same  day  on  the  Paris 
Bourse. 

A  double  eagle  contains  464.4  grains  of 
pure  gold  or  almost  a  full  ounce  and  stUl 
'.3  legal  tender  at  face  value  except  in  dally 
■rade 

Monetary  worth  of  a  country's  domestic 
paper  currency  can  be  figured  by  dividing 
latest  dollar  or  other  currency  values  for  a 
precious  metal  into  price  prevailing  for  a  base 
period. 

When  the  above  dollar  figures  are  reached, 
and  that  will  take  time  as  authorities  seek 
to  conceal  abject  weakness  of  our  currency, 
our  domestic  coin  and  currency  system  will 
be  completely  debauched  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  Fed  note  will  have  fallen  in 
terms  of  gold  to   16.6c  and  to   Ic  in  terms 
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silver   which   Is   known   us   the   little   man's 
currency. 

We  cannot  but  conclude  that  today's  real 
speculation  is  the  use.  as  a  store  of  value  for 
liquid  savings,  of  our  irredeemable  non-in- 
terest earning  I.O.U.'s  known  as  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  which  we  are  forced  to  accept 
as  legal  tender. 
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ELECTORAL  SYSTEM  IN  NEED  OF 
REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
no  candidate  this  fall  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  vote,  the  1968  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  elections 
will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  resp>ectively.  In  this  turbulent 
and  unpredictable  political  year  this  is 
more  than  a  theoretic  possibility.  Should 
this  come  about,  it  would  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  each  State  would  have 
just  one  vote  regardless  of  its  population, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
adopted  by  the  12th  amendment  in  1804. 
Because  I  share  the  concern  of  many 
about  the  workability  of  this  electoral 
machinery  today,  early  this  session  I 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  which  If  acted 
upon  promptly  by  the  majority  leader- 
ship could  be  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  States  yet  this  year.  It 
would  provide,  for  example,  that  each 
State  would  have  as  many  votes  in  elect- 
ing the  President  as  it  does  Representa- 
tives. In  this  way  the  election  of  the 
President  by  the  House  would  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  views  of  the  people 
of  this  coimtry.  While  this  is  but  one 
area  in  which  there  is  need  of  electoral 
college  reform  it  is  one  which  I  believe 
can  and  should  be  taken  without  delay. 
I  was  gratified  to  read  that  the  State 
Journal  of  Lansing  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing Sunday,  April  28.  1968,  entitled 
"Electoral  System  in  Need  of  Reform," 
shares  this  view  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Electoral  System  in  Need  or  Reform 

The  possibility  that  the  candidacy  of 
George  C,  Wallace,  former  governor  of  Ala- 
bama, may  throw  the  selection  of  the  next 
president  of  the  United  States  into  the  US, 
House  of  Representatives  has  stirred  renewed 
discussion  of  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
process  through  which  this  nation  chooses  its 
chief  executive 

In  our  Judgment,  the  change  Is  long  over- 
due and  we  believe  it  should  come  m  the 
form  of  replacement  of  the  outmoded  present 
system  with  provision  for  election  of  the 
president  and  vice  president  directly  by 
popular  vote. 

The  courts  have  applied  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  principle  to  congressional  elections,  but 
the  electoral  college  system  under  which 
presidents  are  chosen  is  a  long  way  from  that 
principle  under  normal  conditions  and  would 
be  farther  away  if  the  choice  were  to  be  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  present  constitutional  provision 
the  popular  vote  In  the  several  states  is  cast 
every  four  years  for  presidential  electors  and 


not  directly  for  the  candidates  for  president 
and  vice  president 

Each  state  has  as  many  electors  as  the 
number  of  its  representatives  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  In  practice,  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  a  state  goes  to  the  electors  nominated 
by  the  party  which  polled  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  for  president  in  the  state.  The  electors 
thus  chosen  in  each  state  then  meet  and  go 
through  the  formality  of  casting  ballots  for 
president  and  vice  president. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  flaws  in  the 
electoral  college  system  them  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  president  can  be  elected  even 
though  he  Is  not  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  nation's  voters 

In  a  Lincoln  Day  speech  this  year,  U,S,  Sen, 
Robert  P.  Griffin.  R-Mich  ,  told  his  audience 
that  unless  the  1968  election  turns  into  a 
landslide  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  Wal- 
lace "will  achieve  a  major  objective  of  his 
candidacy — to  throw  the  election  of  the  next 
president  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— for  the  third  time  in  history." 

Sen.  Griffin  then  went  on  to  detail  how  this 
process,  might  be  carried  out.  and  we  believe 
his  words  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
everv  citizen. 

He  said: 

"In  this  day  and  age,  when  there  Is  so 
much  talk  about  'one  man-one  vote,"  most 
Americans  would  be  shocked  If  they  stopped 
to  realize  how  the  selection  in  the  House 
would  actually  be  made. 

"If  and  when  .such  a  ballot  Is  taken,  each 
representative  will  not  have  one  vote.  In- 
stead, the  Constitution  provides,  in  such  a 
situation,  that  each  state  shall  have  one  vote, 

"This  means  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
would  have  ,is  much  voice  in  selecting  the 
President  as  the  !>eople  of  California  or  New 
York,  It  means  that  the  state  of  Nevada, 
with  one  congressman,  would  count  as  much 
as  Michigan  with  19  congressmen. 

"Consider  the  situation  where  the  delega- 
tion in  the  House  from  a  particular  state 
happens  to  be  evenly  divided — half  Repub- 
licans and  half  Democrats  i  and  this  is  the 
case  now  with  Illinois,  Oregon  and  Montana) . 
Presuniably.  the  people  of  such  a  state  would 
end  up  with  no  '.  oice  at  all  in  the  final 
selection. 

"In  such  a  situation,  of  course,  the  party 
which  happens  to  control  a  majority  of  all 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
not  necess.irlly  the  party  which  would  be 
able  to  select  the  next  president.  For  it  Is 
altoeether  possible  that  the  minority  party 
in  the  Hotise  could  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  vote  of  26  of  the  states  These  might 
be  small  .litates  with  a  small  percentage  of 
the  population — but  that  wouldn't  matter 
under  the  present  system. 

"When  the  roll  is  called  In  the  House,  and 
each  state  casts  its  one  vote  to  determine 
which  of  the  top  three  candidates  shall  be 
president,  it  is  altogether  p>ossible.  assuming 
that  some  votes  go  to  Wallace,  that  neither 
of  the  major  candidates  would  receive  the 
necessary  26  votes  to  have  a  clear  majority. 
Before  a  state's  vote  is  cast,  presumably 
the  representatives  from  that  state  would 
hold  a  caucus.  But  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  popular  vote  or  by  the  electoral 
vote  registered  by  their  state  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  Wallace  would  be  favored  by 
the  representatives  in  at  least  some  of  the 
Southern  states 

"Here  again,  the  more  votes  that  Wallace 
Is  able  to  gather  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
neither  of  the  major  candidates  would  be 
able  to  obtain  a  clear  majority 

"I'm  sure  it  doesn't  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  visualize  the  'wheeling  and  dealing' 
that  "ould  go  on  in  smoke-filled  rooms  if 
such  a  situation  should  actually  develop  .  .  . 

"Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  might  deadlock, 
with    none    of    the   top    three    heme    able   to 
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eet  the  necessary  26  votes  to  become  presi- 
dent In  that  case,  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  would  be  selected  by  the  Sen- 
,te  (each  senator  having  one  vote»  from  the 
;op  two  candidates  for  that  office— and  then 
he  would  be  Installed  as  Pre.sident, 

•  If  all  this  suggests  to  you  that  our  whole 
electoral  college  system  is  a  bit  archaic  and 
in  dire  need  of  reform.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
my  wholehearted  agreement." 

We  share  the  view  of  Sen.  Griffin  and 
manv  others  that  the  electoral  process  is 
in  urgent  need  of  reform  and  believe  the 
reform  should  be  complete 

The  will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters 
should  be  the  only  basis  lor  choosing  this 
nation's  leaders. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 

JOSEPH  V.UESNICK 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

oF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1968 
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vestlgatlon  is  to  be  limited  to  the  circum- 
stances and  background  behind  the  relief  of 
both  Lcdr  Arnheiter  and  Captain  Alexander 
from  their  respective  commands,  and  wheth- 
er such  actions  were  controlled  by  personal 
animosity  or  sanctioned  by  official  action  ac- 
cording to  Navv  Regulations,  thus  according 
both  of  these  officers  due  process  of  law. 

What  is  at  stake  here  involves  more  than 
the  individual  problems  of  these  two  men,  it 
involves  the  entire  fiber  and  morale  of  our 
mlliiarv  forces.  It  Is  essential  that  malcontent 
Junior  "officers  not  be  permitted  to  nd  them- 
selves of  undesirable  superior  officers  because 
of  mere  disagreement  with  their  policies  or 
by  reason  of  personal  disagreement  or  dis- 

The  men  who  will  testify  here  today  and 
during  the  subsequent  days  of  this  hearing 
do  so  less  from  personal  ties  to  Lcdr.  Arn- 
heiter and  Capuxln  Alexander  than  from  lo^e 
and  pride  in  the  United  States  Navy  It  has 
often  been  said  that  moral  courage  requires 
more  from  an  individual  than  does  courage 
in  battle.  The  Navy  has  proven  that  It  has  the 
latter.  Whether  or  not  It  has  the  former  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 


Mr  RESNICK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
todav  begun  ad  hoc  hearings  on  the  case 
involving  Lt.  Cmdr.  Marcus  A.  Arnheiter 
and  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alexander,  two 
naval  officers  who  were  summarily  re- 
moved from  shipboard  commands  and 
reassigned  to  shore  duty, 

I  am  holdine  these  hearings  because 
the  US  Navv  has,  thus  far,  refused  to 
do  so  What  is  at  stake  here  is  more  than 
the  careers  of  two  brilliant  naval  officers, 
it  is  the  iionor,  tradition,  and  indeed,  the 
reputation  m  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public,  of  the  US.  Navy.  . 

I  respectfullv  submit  the  followmg 
testimony,  taken  during  the  first  day  of 
these  hearings,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Statement  by   Congressman   Joseph   Y. 

RESNICK 

This  is  the  first  of  three  days  of  ad  hoc 
hearings  on  the  case  of  Lcdr.  Marcus  A.  Arn- 
heiter and  Captain  Richard  G.  Alexander— a 
case  which  has  already  cost  the  Navy  two 
ship  commanders  and  its  mtegrlty  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  public. 

The  Navy  has.  thus  far.  refused  to  cooperate 
or  participate  in  this  inquiry  in  any  way.  I 
have  invited  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  naval  personnel 
who  were  instrumental  in  the  relief  of  Lcdr. 
Arnheiter  to  testify.  They  have  all  declined. 
I  have  also  Invited  the  three  Junior  officers 
who  were  Instrumental  in  initiating  the  ac- 
tion against  Lcdr.  Arnheiter.  to  testify. 
Thev  too  have  declined.  They  have  done  so 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  repeated  radio  and 
television  statements  they  expressed  their 
eagerness  to  take  part  in  any  investigation 
of  the  Arnheiter  case. 

So  far.   the   Navv  has  chosen  to  rum  the 
careers  of  two  dedicated  officers,  rather  than 
to  admit   to  a   possible   error  In  Judgment. 
Lcdr   Arnheiter  is  one  of  those  men.  He  has 
been  denied  the  open  Inquiry  which  he  has 
repeatedly  sought  in  order  to  clear  his  name. 
Captain   Richard   Alexander   is   the  other. 
Ironicallv.  Captain  Alexander  was  fired  from 
his  position  as  Commander  of  the  battleship 
USS    New    Jersey    for    demonstrating    those 
qualities  on  which  the  Navy  has  always  prided 
Itself — courage,  honor  and  integrity.  He  came 
to  the  defense  of  a  fellow  officer  whom  he  and 
other  Naval  officers  believed  had  been  grossly 
wronged   and  was  fired  for  his  actions. 

The  purpose  of  this  Inquiry  is  not  to  de- 
termine the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  charges 
brought    against   Lcdr     .'irnheiter.   This   In- 


Statement  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus 
Arnheiter 
All  I  am  asking  for  and  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  is  a  fair  court  of  inquiry  where  I 
can  for  the  first  time  present  all  the  evidence 
in  my  behalf  before  an  impartial  factfinding 
bodv  and  where  all  aspects  of  this  case  will 
be  fullv  exposed  and  reflected  upon  I  ve  re- 
quested and  been  denied  a  court 

No  one  wishes  to  officially  charge  me  with 
misconduct  The  Navy  has  not  been  willing 
to  investigate  the  most  serious  of  all  naval 
charges  that  I  have  made  against  niy  ac- 
cusers, even  though  I  hold  damning  evidence 
to  support  mv  charges. 

Why  is  the  Navy  refusing  to  hold  an  open 
hearing?  What  are  they  hiding?  Why  do  naval 
spokesmen  mis-stale  the  facts  In  my  case? 
Why  do  they  continue  to  circumvent  rules 
and  regulations? 

I  concur  with  several  admirals  who  have 
said  that  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  cover 
uo  the  gross  violations  and  derelictions  of 
high  naval  officers,  by  deliberate  smokescreen- 
me  Violations  of  Navy  regulations  and  direc- 
tives bv  high  officials  are  set  forth  in  my 
formal  complaint  filed  in  Federal  court  by 
mv  attorney.  Among  other  things,  these 
regulations  which  were  violated  require  that 
any  militarv  man  be  afforded  a  fair  chance 
to  "present  his  side  of  the  story. 

I    was    dismissed    abruptly    with    no   prior 
warning  or  chance   to  defend  myself.  At  a 
preliminarv    Investigation    after    I    had    de- 
parted from  my  ship,  the  officer  who  ongl- 
nallv  took  clandestine  complaints  to  higher 
authority    told    the   ships   company    it    was 
their  duty  to  their  country  to  think  of  things 
the  captain  did  which  might  have  brought 
about   his   summary   relief.   After  I  was  re- 
lieved of   command,   ■with   no   cause   stated, 
what    amounted    to    a    shocking    kangaroo 
court  composed  of  one  biased  officer  was  held 
to  Justify  the  arbitrary  action  already  taken. 
At  this  hearing  I  was  not  allowed  to  present 
the  v^-itnesses  I  wanted  to  testify  in  my  be- 
half   I  had  no  chance  to  have  experienced 
counsel  defend  me.  When  I  requested  per- 
mission to  subpoena  witnesses  to  refute  hos- 
tile testimony  that  was  injected  by  mutinous 
and  conspiring  Junior  officers.  I  was  not  even 
allowed  to  introduce  such  witnesses  In  my 
behalf     Unproven    accusations    and    charges 
made  against  me  behind  my  back  were  con- 
sidered bv  the  investigating  officer,  but  were 
never  openly  introduced,  or  even  made  known 
to  me.  As  a  result,  I  had  no  chance  to  answer 
these  covert  accusations. 

Many  accusations  thus  brought  against  me 
were  completely  untrue.  They  were  fabrica- 
tions 38  of  the  41  original  charges  were  sub- 
sequently  dropped   after  Intense  review   by 
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higher  authority.  This  left  only  3  nUnor  tech- 
nical charges.  ^  ,  .  „.„  „.„«  a 
What  really  happened  on  this  ship  was  a 
mutinv.  not  on  the  part  of  the  enlisted  meiv 
manv  of  whom  have  been  coming  forth  on 
my  behalf,  but  on  the  parts  of  certain  of 
mv  subordinate  officers  who  resented  my  el- 
forts  in  turning  this  .ship  irom  the  yacht 
which  It  was.  into  a  combat  re.idy  worship 
of  which  both  the  Navy  and  the  American 
public  could  be  justly  proud. 

As  a  result  of  the  shameful,  arbitrary  and 
unprecedented  manner  In  which  my  detach- 
ment from  command  of  my  ship  was  carried 
out.  shocked  and  distressed  enlisted  men  and 
various   officers   have    come   forward    m   my 
support.   Others  who  have  become   fiunlllar 
with  the  ugly  details  of  the  whole  case  have 
also  rallied  to  my  support    in  my  quest  for 
a  fair  public  bearing.  I  feei  I  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  fair  hearing.  One  gallant  and  cou- 
rageous officer  who  spoke  up  lor  me  was  Navy 
Capt.   Richard   G.    Alexander.   He   was   then 
maneuvered  into  relinquishing  his  command 
of  the  battleship  New  Jersey    This  was  as  a 
direct  result  of  his  open  support  for  me   tie 
has  been  shunted  aside  to  a  minor  desk  Job 
a   professional   graveyard    I  am  afraid  that 
without  a  full   scale  public  probe   which   I 
hope  develops,  his  once  brilliant  career  in  the 
Navy  is  over.  That  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
for  the  American  people,  a  victory  for  those 
who  would  hide  a  series  of   triigic  errors,  a 
signal  triumph  for  men  who  have  purposely 
distorted  truth  to  the  public  detriment. 

I  have  always  been  proud  to  v«ear  the  uni- 
form of  mv  cmintry,  but  the  Mihtary  Estab- 
lishment should  not  be  allowed  to  violate  Its 
own  regulations,  particularly  those  which 
properly  safeguard  and  protect  The  very 
fabric  of  command  authority.  Otherwise,  no 
military  man.  be  he  a  commanding  officer  or 
a  newly  enlisted  man.  will  have  any  protec- 
tion against  arbitrary,  or  unjustified  military 
fiat  which  may  contravene  Navy  regulations 
and  law  Laws  and  constitution,  after  all,  are 
above  the  Military  Establishment,   and  not 

vice  versa.  ^  _,  ... 

I  stand  before  the  military,  and  now  at  this 
congressional  hearing  as  an  officer  who  has 
always  been  and  still  is  dedicated  to  the  high 
principles  of  military  Justice  and  fair  play 
for  all  I  would  like  to  make  abundantly  clear, 
that  I  am  not  attacking  the  Navy,  whose 
past  fine  traditions  and  ethics  I  am  fighting 
to  uphold.— but,  I  am  merely  requesting  that 
our  Navv  lollow  its  own  regulations,  where 
simple  Justice  Is  involved. 

It  is  in  reflection,  a  sad  commentary  that 
the  Commander-ln-Chlef  Pacific  fleet  was 
reduced  to  having  to  Issue  an  order  to  all  h U 
subordinate  admirals,  to  obey  Navy  Depart- 
ment directives,  after  the  admirals  over  me 
had  violated  every  important  regulation  per- 
taining to  me, 

I  can  only  reflect  that  this  action  under- 
scores the  deplorable  situation  I  ^^ /"•  ^^  °"^ 
admiral  has  said:  "Is  the  Navy  no  longer  big 
enough  to  admit  a  mistake  and  redress  it- 


THE  Arnheiter- ALEXANDER  Case 
On  March  31.  1966,  Lt,  Comdr.  Marcus  A^ 
Arnheiter  was  summarily  «>'7«f_l^°'^^'| 
duties  as  Commanding  Officer  of  USS  VANCE 
a  p  ckeT  ship  operating  in  the  war  zone  in 
louthett  Asla.^his  action  was  the  resu^ 
of  What  has  every  appearance  of  a  mutinous 
conspiracy  engaged  In  by  sorne  of  the  ship  s 
officers.  A:rnhelter  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand after  a  6-day  ^^earing  which  was  con 
demned    on    separate    occasions    as      unfair 
and  prejudiced"   by  the  Commander  of   the 
Pacific   Fleet   Cruiser-Destroyer  Force. 

Since  that  time,  Arnheiter  has  »'a(?ed  a 
continuous  battle  ^ith  ^^^^  f^J^  P'^^^fA^ 
for  a  fair,  open  inquiry  which  he  claims 
would  clear  his  name,  "emonsuate  that  he 
was  grossly  wTonged,  and  show  that  the 
Navy  was  derelict  in  prosecuting  those  of- 
ficers involved  m  the  alleged  conspiracy. 
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The  Arnheiter  battle  reached  the  highest 
levels  in  the  Navy  and  gained  nationwide  at- 
tention In  November  1967  when  another 
Naval  Officer,  Captain  Richard  G.  Alexander, 
spoke  out  In  defense  of  Arnheiter  and  called 
for  an  open  inquiry. 

Captain  Alexander  was  not  merely  a  casual 
observer  of  the  case.  He  was  intimately 
familiar  with  It,  and  Its  handling  by  the 
Navy,  because  he  had  just  recently  com- 
pleted his  assignment  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  As  one  of  the  very  few  people  who 
knew  the  'Inside  story",  he  spoke  his  mind 
in  order  to  see  Justice  done,  fully  realizing 
what  punishment  the  Navy  might  exact  for 
this  act. 

Indeed,  Capt.  Alexander  was  shortly  there- 
after fired  from  his  position  as  Commander 
of  our  only  battleship,  the  USS  NEW  JER- 
SEY. At  first,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pub- 
licly stated  that  this  action  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Arnheiter  affair.  Several  days, 
later  under  pressure  from  those  who  dis- 
closed facts  to  the  contrary,  the  Navy  changed 
its  story  and  admitted  that  .Alexander's  in- 
volvement was  the  reason  for  his  transfer  to 
shore  duty,  and  a  step  which  brings  the 
career  of  this  brilliant  .45  year  officer  to  a 
dead  end 

The  official  Navy  position  on  the  Arnheiter 
case  (using  quotation  from  letters  and  of- 
ficial Narvy  documents!  Is  that: 

1.  LtrCmdr.  .\rnhelter  "knowingly  and  de- 
liberately committed  many  derelictions"  and 
"displayed  a  .serious  lack  of  judgment". 

2.  'Lt.  Cmdr,  Arnheiter  had  his  day  tn 
court". 

3.  ".Ml  of  the  most  experienced  officers  In 
the  Navy  concerned  with  the  case  personally 
reviewed  the  case  in  complete  detail  <ind  as- 
sured themselves  that  .ill  administrative  and 
legal  requirements  have  been  met  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  individuals  have  been  zeal- 
ously safeguarded". 

4.  Having  completed  its  evaluation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  "convihced  that  Lt. 
Cmdr.  .\mheiter  has  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  present  his  position  imd  has  done  so,  and 
that  ftu-ther  Inquiry  is  not  warranted". 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
.ibove  claims  are  true,  many  questions  re- 
main unanswered  in  this  highly  complex 
case.  The  case  has  .so  far  been  reviewed  only 
within  the  Navy,  in  most  instances  by  offi- 
cials comm.?ntlng  on  actions  already  taken 
by  their  superiors.  The  open  inquiry  for 
which  Arnheiter  pleaded,  and  for  which 
Captain  .-Mexander  sacrificed  his  highly  suc- 
cessful Naval  career,  becatise  he  felt  that  the 
lack  of  such  an  inquiry  would  stain  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  Navy,  is  most  cer- 
tainly in  order.  The  behavior  of  the  Na\-y  in 
the  .\rnheiter-Alexander  case,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  high  ranking  Naval  officers,  will 
have  a  far  reaching,  corrosive  effect  on  dis- 
cipline, morale,  esprit-de-corps.  and  on  the 
"special  trust  and  confidence"  reposed  in 
commissioned  officers  by  the  President, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  its  handling  of  the  Arnheiter-Alexander 
case,  the  Navy  has  blackened  its  name  In 
full  '.lew  of  the  American  public. 

The  Navy  not  merely  permitted,  but  lat«r 
actually  defended,  the  overthrow  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  warship  in  a  war  zone 
by  a  coalition  of  dissident  junior  officers. 

It  relieved  Lt.  Cmdr.  Arnheiter  of  com- 
mand, although  the  record  itself  dismissed 
his  alleged  derelictions  as  ■trivial". 

It  refused  to  take  action  on  charges 
brought  by  Arnheiter  against  the  dissident 
officers. 

It  violated  its  own  mandatory  procedures 
and  statutory  regulations  i  most  notably  Ar- 
ticle 1404.  Navy  Regulations)  in  the  way 
Ainheiter's  relief  was  carried  out  and  sus- 
tained. Article  1404  of  Navy  Regulations,  for 
example,  prescribes  that,  "whenever  an  ac- 
cusation is  made  against  an  officer  bv  report 
or  by  endorsement,  a  copy  shall  be  fiirnished 
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him  at  that  time".  This  Is  the  Navy  tailed 
to  do. 

It  denied  Arnheiter  a  fair  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  in  the  one— man  court  of  in- 
quiry that  was  held.  Comments  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet  note:  "Lack  of 
objectivity"  and  "considered  only  testimony 
of  witnesses  inimical  to  Captain". 

It  had  the  investigation  of  Arnheiter  con- 
ducted by  the  same  people  who  had  precipi- 
tated his  relief. 

It  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  unproved  al- 
legations, that  Arnheiter  was  unfit  for  com- 
mand less  than  three  months  after  he  sup- 
posedly had  been  carefully  selected  for  the 
Job. 

It  failed  to  provide  Arnheiter  with  a  copy 
of  the  record,  in  plain  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  It  has 
now  informed  Arnheiter.  however,  that  a  copy 
could  be  purchased  for  $100  (400  pages  at 
25c  a  page i . 

It  gave  false  information  to  members  of 
Congress  who  inquired  into  the  details  of  the 
case. 

It  issued  press  releases  by  .an  unnamed 
"Pentagon  legal  source",  although  Navy 
regulations  require  that  an  official  soiirce 
must  be  named  at  all  times. 

It  removed  Capt.  Alexander  from  command 
of  the  USS  NEW  JERSEY  shortly  after  Alex- 
ander came  to  the  defense  of  .\rnheiter.  After 
first  claiming  that  the  firing  was  unrelated 
to  the  Arnheiter  case,  it  admitted  that 
Alexander's  involvement  in  the  case  was  the 
reason  for  its  action. 

It  issued  press  releases  which  distorted 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  which  aimed  at  the 
character  assassination  of  both  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Arnheiter  and  Captain  Alexander. 

The  injustice  done  to  the  two  Naval  officers 
mtist  be  rectified  for  the  good  of  the  Navy, 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  two  men  who 
have  suffered.  The  whole  fabric  of  custom, 
tradition  and  law  upon  which  the  concept  of 
command  at  sea  is  based  is  at  stake.  Arn- 
heiter is  entitled  to  a  court  of  inquiry.  Alex- 
ander is  entitled  to  reinstatement. 

Statement  by  Vice  Admir.al  T.  G.  W.  Settle. 

US  N.  Retired 
Memo  to  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  A.  Arnheiter.  USN. 
Subject:  Summary  of  essential  facts  in  your 
pending  case. 
1.  On  31  March  1966.  in  violation  of  man- 
datory procedures  specified  in  Navy  Regula- 
tions and  in  Bupers  Manual,  and  in  violation 
of  military  ethics,  you  were  summarily  re- 
lieved of  command  of  U.S.S.  Vance.  Your 
relief  was  without  warning  to  you.  without 
prior  intimation  to  you  that  it  was  im- 
pending or  that  allegations  had  been  made 
against  you.  without  prior  investigation,  in- 
terrogation or  cautioning  of  you  by  your 
seniors,  without  informing  you  of  reasons, 
allegations,  or  accusers,  and  within  time- 
urgency  or  other  circumstances  necessitat- 
ing or  warranting  such  violation  of  Navy 
Dept.  procedural  directives.  Prior  communi- 
cations from  your  seniors  had  commended 
you  for  the  conduct  of  your  command. 

2.  Your  relief  was  premised  in  part  upon 
unproven  allegations  of  minor  irregularities. 
by  a  dissident  Junior  officer  in  Vance,  trans- 
mitted thru  clandestine  channels,  in  viola- 
tion of  Navy  Dept.  procedural  directives. 

3.  Your  relief  was  tantamount  to  severe 
punitive  action  wrecking  your  naval  career, 
and  violated  the  Constitutional  guarantee 
that  an  accused  be  considered  innocent  until 
proved  guilty. 

4.  I  proferred  my  services  to  the  legal  of- 
ficer assigned  as  your  defense  counsel,  to 
serve  as  an  assistant  defense  counsel  and 'or 
a  character  witness  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
or  General  Court  Martial,  and  or  to  serve 
in  any  other  manner  in  your  defense.  I  have 
read  the  full  record  of  the  case. 

5.  Vou  have  requested,  and  have  been 
denied,  a  Court  of  Inquiry  or  a  General  Court 
Martial. 
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6.  Were  I.  now.  again  a  ship  commandini,' 
officer.  I  could  no  longer  be  confident  that 
my  seniors  would  obey  Navy  Dept.  directives. 
I  would  feel  in  Jeopardy  of  being  similarly 
"torpedoed"  by  clandestine  complaints  of  a 
dissident  in  my  crew.  I  would  feel  constrained 
to  "go  easy"  in  maintaining  military  disci- 
pline  in  my  ship  and  operating  her  aggres- 
sively in  a  war  zone,  and  my  esprit-de-corp.s 
and  that  of  my  crew  would  aag. 

7.  On  request  for  a  recommendation  in  the 
premises,  I  recommended  to  the  Navy  Dept 
that:  (a)  Your  "relief  fdr  cau:se"  be  not  sus- 
tained, and  ( b  I  You  be  ordered  to  command 
an  Atlantic  Fleet  ship. 

T.  G.  W.  Settle. 
Vice  Admiral,  USN.  Ret. 

First  Endorsement  on  COMCRUDESGRU, 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  Itr  cer  137  of  26  Mav 
1968. 

Prom:  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force. 
U.S.    Pacific   Fleet. 

To:    Chief   of   Naval   Personnel. 

Subject:  Detachment  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Marcus  A.  .\rnheiter.  USN.  from 
Command  of  USS  Vaiice  (DER  387 »;  re- 
quest for  sustainment  of. 

1.  Forward. 

2.  Enclo.sed  is  the  record  of  proceedings  of 
the  Investigation  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter.  identi- 
fied in  the  basic  correspondence  as  reference 
(d).  Upon  receipt  of  enclosure  (31.  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Arnheiter  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  additional  information 
and  to  comment  on  the  findings  and  opinions 
of  the  investigation.  He  further  requested 
that  counsel  be  made  available  to  a.ssist  him. 
His  requests  were  granted.  His  comments 
concerning  the  findings  and  opinions  of  the 
Investigation  are  contained  in  enclosure. 
His  comments,  and  those  of  his  counsel,  con- 
cerning the  matters  set  forth  in  the  basic 
correspondence  are  contained  m  cnclo.sure 
(4).  Additionally.  Lieutenant  Commander 
.\rnheiter  was  interviewed  by  the  Type  Com- 
mander on  several  occasions  during  which 
time  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  give 
expression  to  matters  he  wished  to  em- 
phasize. Tlie  Type  Commander  :Uso  received 
numerous  letters  from  officers  with  whom 
Lieutenant  Commander  .'\rnheiter  had  served 
in  the  past.  Copies  of  some  of  these  letters 
have  been  included  by  Lieutenant  Command- 
er .\rnheiter  as  enclosures  to  enclosure 
(4).  Enclosure  f._)  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  not 
so  included. 

3.    Lieutenant    Commander    -Arnheiter   al- 
leges that  the  procedures  set  forth  in  refer- 
ence (CI   were  not  followed  in  relieving  him 
in  that  his  seniors  in  the  chain  of  command 
did   not  "assure   (themselves)    that  the  dif- 
ficulty   involved,    whatever    its    nature,    was 
not    reasonably    susceptible    to    correction." 
(Article   C  7801.   subparagraphs  4(b)    and   4 
(C)  (1)  ».  Article  C-7801.  subparagraphs  4(d) 
(2)   of  reference  (o   provides,  however,  that 
where   "speed    is   mandatory   because   of   an 
emergency,  impending  extended  deployment, 
or  other  urgency."  request  for  relief  for  cause 
may  be  made  by  message  to  be  followed  by 
a  detailed  letter  after  the  matter  has  been 
investigated.    The    return    of    Vance    to    in- 
dependent detached  duty  in  the  Market  Time 
Area,  where  a  single  instance  of  poor  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer 
could    have    the    gravest    consequences,    was 
Imminent.  The  immediate  circumstances  at 
tending     Lieutenant     Commander     Arnhei- 
ter's   relief   are  contained   in   enclosure    fSi. 
While  it   is  clear   that   there   was   sufficient 
time  in  which  to  inform  Lieutenant   Com- 
manCeT  Arnheiter  of  the  general   nature  of 
the  allegations  made   against   Iiim   prior  to 
his  relief,  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  Inquiry 
could    not    have    been    completed    in    time, 
considering    Vance's    employment,    to    allow 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter's  superiors 
to  proceed  in  any  different  manner.  Conse- 
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quentlv,  it  if  the  opinion  of  the  Type  Com- 
mander that  1  ieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
heiter was  relieved  of  command  under  :ip- 
propriate  conditions.  The  procedural  require- 
nieins  contained  in  reference  (C)  are  de- 
.sipned  to  pro1(=ct  the  rights  of  the  officer 
concerned  Although  it  might  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  alerted  Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnheiter  as  to  the  .specific  items 
to  be  investigated,  the  record  of  proceedings 
uf  the  Investigation,  the  basic  correspond- 
(uce.  Lieutenant  Commander  .Arnheiter's 
replies  and  comment.s  respecting  both,  all 
bear  testament,  liowever.  to  the  undeniable 
lact  ihat  his  riehts  have  been  amply  pro- 
tected and  preserved. 

4.  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  con- 
tends that  his  relief  was  "engineered"  by  a 
planned  conspiracy  of  a  group  of  dissident 
t)fficers.  There  is  insufficient  evidence  in  the 
record  to  support  his  contention.  The  record 
indicated     that    his    relief    was    ertected    in 
order  to  investigate  allegations  reported   t« 
his  Immediate  superiors  which,  it  true,  would 
seriously    impair   the   confidence   his   .seniors 
would  liave  in  his  judgment  and  discretion 
in  operating  his  ship  in  a  rigidly  controlled 
combat  environment  and  in  an  atmosphere 
requiring  the  finest  sense  of  discretion  and 
lact  in  cont.icus  with  the  Vietnamese.  These 
allegations  concerned   both   operational   .ind 
administrative  matters.  Operational  mutters 
include,  in  part,  the  falsification  of  position 
reports,  the  unwarranted  hring  of  .'^mall  arms 
in  the  vicinity  of  junks,  the  neglect  of  his 
primary  mission  in  order  to  "manufacture" 
a  gunfire  support  situation,  the  use  of  a  boat 
to  draw  fire,  and  the  firing  of  a  gun  support 
mission  not  .'trictly  within  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement. Administrative  matters  include,  in 
part,   "compulsory"   church   attendance,   the 
•fining"  of  officers  for  minor  errors,  the  sub- 
mission  of   a    false   report   on   critical   spare 
parts,  the  improper  use  of  OPTAR  and  other 
funds,    and    the    introduction    of    alcoholic 
beverages  in  Vance.  It  is  evident  from  a  read- 
ing of   the   record  of   the   Investigation,   en- 
closure    (2 1,    and    Lieutenant    Commander 
Arnheiter's    comments,   enclosure    (3),    that 
many  of  the  allegations  made  by  Vance's  offi- 
cers were  based  either  upon  a  complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  commanding  officer's 
I'ltimate    objectives    and    methods    he    em- 
ployed   to  achieve   them.    or.    understanding 
his"  objectives,  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
accept   them.   It  is   certainly   apparent   that 
there  did   not  ex.st   in    Vance   the   two-way 
communications    necessary    to    achieve    the 
kind  of  CO-Wardroom  and  Crew  rapport  so 
essential  under  current  conditions  in  a  ship 
cmploved  on  operations  encountered  in  Viet- 
namese  waters.   While  it  is  true  that  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Arnheiter  admits  to  us- 
ing  Keemlngly   unorthodox   methods   in    the 
pursuance   of   his   command    objectives,    ex- 
tending at  times   to  circumventing  regula- 
tions,   the    Type    Commander   is    convinced 
that  had  not  the  Vance  been  employed  in  a 
forward     area,     a     demand     for     corrective 
measures  by  his  superiors  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  than  his  relief  from  com- 
mand.   The    foregoing    should    not    be    mis- 
construed   to   indicate   that   the  Type   Com- 
mander condones  the  irregularities  admitted 
by    Lieutenant    Commander    Arnheiter.    no 
matter  how  they  are  explained  away 

5.  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  is 
erudite,  keenly  intellleent.  highly  aggressive, 
and  possessed  of  nuny  oi  the  best  attributes 
of  a  naval  officer.  His  brilliance  in  adminis- 
trative staff  work  is  reflected  in  enclosures 
(3)  and  (4).  With  respect  to  his  performance 
in  Vance,  his  go.ils  were  r.f  the  highest  order: 
his  intentions  the  best.  Not  in  any  deroga- 
tory sense,  however  he  might  conceivably  be 
termed  anachronistic.  In  his  efforts  to 
achieve  his  goals,  he  did  evidence  some  lack 
of  the  g(X)d  judgment,  tact,  and  common 
sense  requireci  in  the  situation  then  per- 
taining. For  example,  he  contends  that  he 
was    saddled    with    a    cowardly    Vietnamese 


liaison  officer  in  Market  Time  Area  4.  While 
the  record   lends  some  credence  to  his  con- 
tention, and.  indeed,  the  officer  asked  to  be 
nelicved.  the  f;ict  remains  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese    Navy     thereafter     would     not    provide 
Vance   a  liaison  ofticer  in  Areas   1.  2  itnd  3. 
and   only   through   the   persuasive   efforts  of 
CTF  115  with  the  Vietnamese  were  they  will- 
ing to  provide  Vance  an  officer  uj  Area  4.  His 
insistence  upon  a  high  degree  of  adherence 
.md   responsiveness   to  his  own  policies  and 
directives    by    Ills    subordinates    (which    is 
commendable),    was    not    paralleled    by    .m 
pquallv  high  degree  of  adherence  and  respon- 
siveness by   iiim   to  Navy   Regulations    (eg., 
introduction  i>i  alcohol  into  the  wardroom) 
and   to   policies  ;ind   directives  of   his  .supe- 
riors (eg.,  f.ilsiflcation  of  position  reports). 
Although    there   is   much   evidence   of   .sub- 
stantial dissatisfaction  with  his  performar.ce 
by  his  officers  in  Vance,  this,  in  itself,  is  not 
ccnsi«lered    unusual.    .Some    highly    capable 
(ommandlMH  officers  are  not  popular.  None- 
theless.   :i    commanding   officer's    efforts    to- 
wards improvement  of  his  command  require 
the   imderstanding  and  support  of  his  sub- 
ordinates    During     Lieutenant    Commander 
Arnheiter's  tenure  as  commanding  officer  of 
Vance,  a  lack  of  understanding  and  .'upport 
was   evident.   .Admittedly,   many   of  Lieuten- 
ant  Commander   Arnheiter's   decisions    were 
open  to  criticism,  but  had  the  expected  co- 
operation  by   his  officers   been   achieved,  hl.s 
relief  may  never  have  come  to  pass.  Lieuten- 
ant   Commander    Arnheiter  s    greatest   fault, 
therefore,  w.is  his  inability  to  communicate 
his  ideas  to  his  subordinates  and  'o  inspire 
the  performance  required.  It  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  recognize  the  underlying  dis.sension 
and   failed  to  tike  early  remedial  action. 

6.  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  has 
an  excellent  gr.asp  of  the  subject  of  personnel 
maaiagement  in  the  academic  .sense.  He  un- 
derstands and  is  able  to  articulate  on  this 
subject  at  .=ome  length  and  with  great  per- 
suasion. His  theorios  on  the  organization  of  a 
model  command  might  be  accepted  as  an  au- 
thoritative text  on  the  subject.  In  practice, 
the  hwk  of  two-way  communication  in  Vance 
militated  against  the  establishment  of  the 
mutual  confidence  necessary  to  create  the 
model  in  Vance  initially  and  have  it  func- 
tion effectively  thereafter.  It- is  conceivable 
thiU  given  niore  time  such  communication 
and  mutual  confidence  could  have  been 
achieved.  In  fairness  to  l.leuten.-uit  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  there  is  also  evident  some 
lack  of  two-way  communication  between  his 
immediate  superiors  and  himself  .as  well. 

7.  The  Type  Commander,  therefore,  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 

a.  Isolated,  none  of  the  alleged  "Irregu- 
larities"  is  sufficient  grounds  to  sustain  the 
relief  for  cause. 

b.  There  emerges  when  reviewing  the  rec- 
ord, together  with  the  many  conversations 
held  with  Lieutenant  Commander  .Arnhei- 
ter. and  others  intimately  acquainted  with 
him.  the  impression  of  a  brilliant,  yet  com- 
plex, officer  who  attempted  in  the  span  of 
three  months  to  mold  his  officers  and  crew  in 
his  own  image;  to  make  Vance  the  model  of 
a  combat.ant  unit  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  as  he  viewed  it,  but, 
withal,  an  officer  whose  actions  in  a  number 
of  instances,  both  operational  and  adminis- 
trative I  including  the  handling  of  person- 
nel )  did  cast  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his 
superiors  that  his  judgment,  discretion,  and 
objectivity  could  he  relied  upon  in  an  in- 
dependent command  status. 

c.  The  brilliance  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arnheiter  in  many  other  respects  (his  ability 
to  WTlte  clearly,  soundly  and  convincingly,  to 
articulate  persuasively  on  many  professional 
matters,  to  serve  as  a  highly  creative  staff 
officer)  is  such  that  his  services  ought  not 
to  be  lost  to  the  United  States  Navy. 

d.  Recognizing  that  successful  command 
may  be  essenUal  for  promotion,  in  light  of 
the    circumstances    surrounding    this    most 
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i.nutual  case.  Ins  tour  in  -Vance"  ahonld  be 
riciitd  uitliout  pTcjuiHce. 

e.  A  further  Impression  gained  through  In- 
sight afforded  by  lengthy  discussion  in  depth 
with  his  present  situation  as  a  touchstone, 
over  a  period  of  three  months,  leads  the 
Type  Commander  to  believe  that  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Arnheiter  has  developed  a 
realization  of  many  of  his  errors  in  judgment, 
as  they  affected  his  shortened  tour  ;us  com- 
m.iiiding  officer  in  Vance,  and  has  sttown  a 
disposition  not  only  to  .admit  these  errors, 
but  also  to  develop  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
application  of  his  theories  of  command. 

H  The  Type  Commander,  therefore,  recom- 
mrnris: 

a.  That  no  disciplinary  action  be  taken 
agdinst  Lieutenant  Coinniandcr  Arnheiter. 

b.  That  his  relief  of  command  of  Vaiirr  be 
sustained  as  for  investigati'in  In  light  of  the 
circumstances  then  existing. 

c.  That  he  not  be  resuired  to  command  of 
Vance. 

tl.  That,  in  Mew  of  his  evident  high  po- 
tential and  the  concluSipiis  expressed  in  para- 
graph 7  above,  he  be  realigned  to  command 
Ml  a  DE  in  this  Force  UT provide  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  reasses.=ment  of  his  abilities. 

9.  No  further  action  respecting  enclosure 
(2)  will  be  taken  by  the  Type  Commander  A 
copy  of  this  endorsement  will  i)e  attached 
to  a  copy  thereof  for  record  puri)oses. 

W.  H.  Baumbercfr 


ROBFRT  FLEMING  RICH— 1883-1968 

tiUN.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PE.N'NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  remarks  eiven  at  the 
service  for  the  late  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Rich,  former  Congressman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, by  his  son-in-law.  the  Reverend 
Sheridan  iv.  Bell,  of  Harri.sburt:.  Pa. 

Robert  Fleming  Rich— !8a3-l968 
(Prepared  with  loving  devotion  by  his  oldest 
son-m-law.  Sheridan  W.  Bell  for  the  serv- 
ice in   the  Wtjolrich  Community  Church, 
May  1.  1968) 

Proverbs  3:1  "My  son  forget  not  my  I.iws. 
hut  lot  thine  heart  keep  my  commandments: 
ior  length  of  days  and  long  life,  and  peace 
shall  they  add  to  thee  Let  not  mercy  and 
truth  lorsake  thee,  liind  them  rcbout  thy 
neck:  write  them  upwn  the  t.ibles  of  thine 
heart:  so  shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good 
understanding  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart:  and 
lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him.  and  He  will 
direct  thy  paths." 

I  John  3:2  "Beloved,  now  are  we  the  Sons 
of  God  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  He  shall 
appear:  we  shall  be  like  Him:  for  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is." 

We  are  all  here  this  afternoon  in  the  spirit 
of  reminiscing.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  very 
special  remembrance,  for  we  are  expressing 
by  our  gathering,  the  love,  the  honor,  the  ad- 
niiration.  the  respect,  the  awe.  the  affection. 
the  regard  we  held  for  Robert  FlenUng  Rich. 
To  some  of  us  this  expression  can  go  back 
over  a  knowledge  of  80  years  or  more,  and  to 
others  just  a  few  vears.  But  in  that  span  of 
time  whether  long  or  short,  the  iudgmcnt 
of  the  man  w,e  love  has  never  altered. 

So  we  have  known  him  a.s  the  member  of  a 
family  and  we  have  looked  up  to  him  as  the       j 
patriarch    who    was    kind,    thoughtful,    de-   V 
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mandlng  and  benevolent  axid  always  consist- 
ent In  his  dealings,  aJways  Just  In  his  rela- 
tionship. We  may  have  known  him  In  the 
context  of  the  Mill  and  what  stands  today 
as  the  Woolrlch  Woolen  Mills  Is  a  monument 
to  his  vision  and  drive  and  to  his  charac- 
ter where  as  a  young  man  of  23  he  was  made 
a  partner  In  John  Rich  and  Brothers,  carry- 
ing it  to  Corporation  level  with  the  traditions 
established  as  far  back  as  1811  when  John 
Rich,  a  wool  carder  by  occupation,  born  In 
Wiltshire.  England.  1786.  was  employed  at 
the  age  of  25  In  a  mill  In  Germantown.  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1814  going  to  Mill  Hall  where 
he  rented  a  small  woolen  factory  for  seven 
years,  then  moving  to  Plum  Run.  but 
scarcity  of  water  moved  him  on  Chatham's 
Run  where  he  built  a  mill  In  1830.  called  It 
FactoryvUle,  later  changed  name  to  Rlch- 
vUle  and  then  finally  to  Woolrlch.  The  name, 
the  product  grew,  and  the  reputation  ex- 
panded from  father  to  son.  to  son,  to  son, 
to  son.  and  has  so  remained  throughout  all 
these  years. 

We  have  known  him  as  a  public  servant 
and  colorful  member  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  elected  In 
1930  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Edgar  R.  Kless.  At  that 
time  Congressman  Rich  received  32.392  votes 
and  his  opponent  143.  In  the  18  years  that 
he  served,  his  District,  he  represented  all  the 
people  with  the  same  convictions  that  had 
been  established  In  his  own  life. 

Through  It  all  was  the  same  evaluation 
that  Headmaster  Irvine  of  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy had  wTltten  to  his  father  M.  B.  Rich  on 
December  21.  1901.  when  Robert  was  18  years 
old  I  cannot  help  wTltlng  you  to  say  how 
much  I  appreciated  the  manliness  of  your 
son  as  he  showed  it  In  the  school  from  day 
to  day  since  the  time  of  his  accident  His 
behavior  was  an  object  lesson  to  the  rest  of 
the  boys  and  we  all  honor  him  very  much  for 
his  manly  spirit." 

This  quality  never  changed  In  an  entire 
lifetime.  Honor  Is  evidenced  by  the  presence 
of  his  dear  Republican  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon.  It  is  reaffirmed  by  the  message 
.-pcelved  this  week  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
who  was  alwiys  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  political  opposition,  but  who  could  wire, 
"my  dear  and  valued  friend  whom  I  admired 
very  much."  And  the  letter  delivered  to  his 
daughter  Margaret  from  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  with  these  words.  "May  the 
remembrance  of  your  father's  long  and  gen- 
erous public  service  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
steadfast  devotion  to  the  fiscal  integrity  and 
well  being  of  this  nation  help  fill  the  lonely 
moments  that  lie  ahead." 

We  have  known  him  not  only  in  business, 
and  In  political  life,  but  we  have  known  him 
In  the  Church.  Here  was  the  fruit  of  the 
training  and  the  exempllQcatlon  of  a  father 
bringing  to  his  son  the  example  of  honor 
md  trust  In  God  and  love  of  fellowman.  And 
■his  never  left  him.  In  1963  when  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Annual  Conference  was  in  ses- 
sion on  the  campus  of  Lycoming  College  a 
dinner  was  a  highlight  of  the  Conference. 
For  at  that  time  his  fellow  Methodists  hon- 
ored Robert  F  Rich,  "for  his  stewardship 
that  was  not  based  on  the  generosity  that 
seemed  to  be  unllmltless  and  was  way  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  but  was  recognizing  his  wUl- 
mgness  to  serve."  The  record  began  in  1897 
when  he  Joined  the  Woolrlch  Church  and  was 
still  being  written  on  Sunday.  April  28.  1968 
when  he  Joined  the  Church  Triumphant. 

When  Mrs.  Karl  Mette  was  the  sole  teacher 
of  the  first  five  grades  in  the  Woolrlch  Pri- 
mary School,  she  and  the  children  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  "We  desire  to  express  to  you 
our  deep  felt  gratitude  and  unbounded 
pleasure  In  the  gift  bestowed  upon  our  school 
in  the  Victrola  and  selected  records  during 
the  present  school  term.  Your  thoughtful 
consideration  for  the  children  of  this  school 
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win  ever  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  May 
you  live  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  songs  now 
located  in  these  little  hearts.  Your  little 
friends,  Pauline  Graham.  Harvey  Willow. 
Florence  Horner.  Madelyn  Love,  Vincent  Ver- 
beck." 

And  those  who  have  listened  to  the  music 
of  his  generosity  cannot  be  counted.  Lycom- 
ing College.  Dickinson  College,  Mercersburg 
Academy.  Methodist  Home  for  Children, 
Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged.  YMC.A.s, 
Boy  Scouts,  Hospitals,  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  old  men  in  trouble,  all  mankind 
knew  the  expression  of  his  love. 

His  Father  wrote  to  him  on  February  10. 
1908  when  he  was  25  years  old.  a  partner  in 
the  Mill,  the  first  president  of  the  Avis  Na- 
tional Bank,  active  in  Masonic  circles  "I 
have  thought  of  what  an  Influence  you  might 
have  in  the  work  for  Christ  and  that  in- 
fluence Is  in  living  so  that  those  who  know 
us  best  as  well  as  all  others  may  not  be 
offended  but  having  knowledge  of  us  may 
know  we  love  the  Christ  and  that  we  esteem 
his  service  of  greater  value  than  anything 
the  world  may  offer  " 

And  so  this  man.  this  sportsman,  this 
hunter,  this  companion  and  this  friend 
carved  such  a  life.  There  was  a  higher  wisdom 
here. 

"My  son  forget  not  my  laws,  but  let  thine 
heart  keep  my  commandments:  for  length 
of  days  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they 
add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  for- 
sake thee,  bind  them  upon  thy  neck;  write 
them  upon  the  tables  of  thine  heart;  so 
Shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good  understand- 
ing In  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Trust  In 
the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart:  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  will  direct 
thy  paths." 

On  one  of  his  cards  found  in  his  great  deek 
where   he   pigeonholed    evidence   of    all    his 
interests  were  these  words: 
"Be  strong! 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift. 
We  have  hard  work  to  do.  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle,  face  It,  'tis  God's  gift. 
Be  strong,  be  strong! 
"Be  strong! 
Say  not  the  days  are  evil — who's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — O  shame! 
Stand  up.  speak  out.  and  bravely.  In  God's 

name. 
"Be  strong! 
It  matters   not   how   deep   intrenched    the 

wrong. 
How   hard   the   battle   goes,    the   day,   how 

long; 
Faint  not.  fight  on!  Tomorrow  comes  the 

song." 

— Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 

To  his  children  and  grandchildren  there  are 
so  many  tender  loving  things  I  could  say,  so 
many  wonderful  events  to  recall,  but  perhaps 
the  most  significant  came  out  of  those  great 
vacation  days  on  Zavlkon  Island  with  him 
when  each  morning  we  would  wait  until  vre 
would  hear  his  step  In  the  upstairs  hall  and 
then  all  the  grandchildren  would  come  down 
the  stairs  with  him  as  he  sang  "Old  Soldiers 
never  die,  they  Just  fade  way."  And  then 
as  was  hts  dally  custom  before  we  could  sit 
down  to  the  breakfast  table,  we  gathered 
around  him  for  the  reading  from  the  "Upper 
Room"  and  then  with  all  the  grandchildren 
shouting  "Thought  for  the  day"  he  would 
have  the  final  word  of  wisdom  and  then  sit 
by  his  side  as  a  family  at  that  happy  break- 
fast table. 

The  scripture  for  the  "Upper  Room"  read- 
ing May  1.  1968  which  is  today,  is  from  Paul's 
writings  II  Corinthians  5:15  "He  died  for  all, 
that  those  who  live  might  live  no  longer  for 
themselves  but  for  him  who  for  their  sake 
died  and  was  raised."  And  the  "Thought  for 
the  D.Ty":  "Today  over  every  duty,  demand, 
and  discipline  I  write,  "For  Jesus  Sake." 
Amen. 
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CIRCULAR  ATTACKS  BILL 
ON  BENEFITS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E,  GALLAGHER 

• 'F     NEW     JER.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
siened  handbill  ha^  been  circulating 
through  the  13th  District  urging  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  5710  and  alleging  that  thi.s 
bill  would  allow  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrator to  arbitrarily  cut  off  earned 
social  .security  benefits  and  transfer  .so- 
cial security  luncLs  into  welfare  proerams. 

There  is  ab.solutely  no  truth  in  the  al- 
legations made  by  the  circular  and,  if 
anything,  the  fiver  shows  that  whoever 
conceived  it  has  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  the  actual  provisions  of  H.R.  5710  nor 
knowledge  of  the  social  security  law.  I 
personally  have  seriou.s  doubts  whether 
the  writer  of  the  circular  has  any  sense 
at  all. 

In  the  first  place.  H  R.  5710  is  no 
longer  before  the  Congress.  It  is  a  dead 
bill.  H.R.  5710  was  the  number  assigned 
to  the  original  administration  propo.sal 
to  increase  social  security  benefits.  H.R. 
5710.  in  its  original  version,  did  not  con- 
tain any  provisions  even  remotely  sim- 
ilar to  the  charges  made  in  the  circular. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill,  as  did 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  After 
these  hearings,  a  "clean"  bill  was  re- 
ported by  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  12080. 
This  bill  was  subsequently  enacted  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  This 
legislation  contained  no  provision  either 
allowing  the  Administrator  to  cut  ofT 
benefits  or  channeling  social  security 
funds  into  welfare  payments.  Under  the 
new  law.  benefits  have  been  increased 
and  taxes  will  continue  to  be  collected, 
benefits  will  still  be  based  on  wages 
earned  in  covered  employment,  and 
workers  will  be  entitled  to  these  benefits 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  person  or  group  that 
has  initiated  this  false  flyer  has  done  a 
tremendous  dis.service  and  has  succeeded 
in  unnecessarily  alarming  many  people. 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  distaste 
for  anyone  who  would  circulate  such  a 
gathering  of  lies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 
for  the  Record  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  5.  1968. 
which  helps  to  emphasize  ^he  extent  of 
the  falsity  of  these  charges: 

Circular  Attacks  Bill  on  Benefits 
(  By  John  D.  Morris) 

Washington.  May  4 — For  nearly  a  year, 
members  of  Congress  have  been  trying  to 
convince  disturbed  constituents  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  an  anonymous  circular  at- 
tacking House  Bill  5710. 

The  circular,  contending  that  the  bill 
would  destroy  the  Social  Security  Act.  first 
began  showing  up  last  May  on  the  bulletin 
boards  of  factories  and  offices  around  the 
couniry. 

It  prompted  a  heavy  flow  of j'postcards. 
letters,  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  to  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  from  worried  con- 
stituents. Despite  the  combined  efTorts  of  leg- 
islators and  the  Social  Security  Admlnistra- 
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tlon  to  refute  the  charge,  many  Congressional 
offices  are  still  receiving  such  communica- 

The  one-page  circular  points  out.  trutn- 
lully  that  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
are  fixed  by  law  and  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  "has  no  discretionary  powers 
to  alter  the  amount"  However,  it  adds; 

•There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  that  would 
destroy  the  Social  Security  Act  and  channel 
ihe  money  vou  have  paid,  and  will  in  the 
future,  into  welfare  programs  with  the  nd- 
niinistrator  empowered  to  determine  what 
retirement  benefit,  if  any,  you  would  receive, 
based  on  his  determination  of  your  need. 

"If.  in  his  opinion,  you  did  not  need  It.  he 
could  reduce  the  amount  or  deny  you  en- 

The  circular  says  "only  a  flood  of  mall 
from  all  over  the  country  will  stop  this  out- 
right steal  "  It  suggests  'letters  and  cards 
written  in  longhand,  signed  with  your  name 
and  address."  as  the  most  effective.  The  origin 
of  the  circular  is  unknown 

It  then  gives  the  names  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  the  state  in  which  each 
circular  is  distributed. 

Actually,  House  Bill  5710  was  the  original 
version  of  the  Johnson  Administration's  bill 
for  an  across-the-board  Increase  in  Old  Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  benefits  and  various 
other  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  measure  was  revised  extensively  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
even  changed  Its  number  to  12080.  Neither 
the  original  version  nor  the  final  text  signed 
by  President  Johnson  last  Jan.  2  called  for 
alteration  of  the  law's  basic  principles,  as 
charged  by  the  anonymous  circular. 

Under  the  final  version,  as  under  House 
Bill  5710.  a  worker's  right  to  benefits  and  the 
amount  of  his  benefits  continue  to  be  based 
on  his  record  of  work  under  Social  Security. 
Benefits  are  still  paid  as  a  matter  of  earned 
right  without  any  test  of  need. 

At  one  point  last  June,  so  many  inquiries 
were  received  from  other  members  of  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  that  he  drafted  a  form  letter  to 
assure  prompt  replies. 

In  it,  he  characterized  charges  in  the  cir- 
cular as  "a  complete  misrepresentation"  of 
the  bill's  provlFlons. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  COERCION 


HON. 


DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1968 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
generation  gap  may  not  be  as  wide  as 
sometimes  assumed.  There  is  a  distinct 
resemblance  between  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  students  leading  the  spate  of 
violent  demonstrations  gripping  our  uni- 
versities and  some  "protesters"  further 
along  in  years.  Tliere  are  the  same  angrj' 
threats,  the  same  strident  demands. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  May  3  commenting  on 
the  destructive  nature  of  "political  co- 
ercion" is  hereby  included  in  the  Record: 
The  Politics  of  Coercion 


Politics,  which  involves  getting  things 
done,  is  bv  definition  activist.  But  what  has 
been  taking  place  recently  on  the  campuses 
of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  has 
not  been  simply  politics  to  promote  legiti- 
mate change. 

Instead  we  have  been  seeing  what  might 
be  called  the  politics  of  coercion,  a  process 
which,  however  rationalized,  is  Inescapably 
totalitarian  in  methods  and  goals. 

One  of  the  ugliest  manifestations  of  these 
direct  efforts  at  physical  Intimidation  aimed 
at  Imposing  the  will  of  a  tiny  but  well- 
organized  minority  on  the  majority  has  come 
at  Columbia  University,  where  a  few  hun- 
dred students  supported  by  some  off-campus 
sympathizers  succeeded  In  paralyzing  the 
functioning  of  an  entire  campus. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  young  au- 
thoritarian clique,  which  early  made  clear 
its  refusal  to  reason  or  compromise  with  Its 
proclaimed  antagonists  in  the  university  ad- 
ministration, had  been  soundly  rejected  by 
other  students  and  by  a  responsible  faculty. 
But  then  the  fractional  minority  was  able, 
by  giving  university  administrators  no  other 
choice,  to  provoke  what  it  had  sought  from 


the  beginning,  a  major  confrontation  with 
"the  svstem." 

Irrationally,  the  tide  of  opinion  shifted. 
When  after  days  of  delay,  police  were  sum- 
moned to  Columbia  so  that  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  university  could  go  forward, 
a  counter-reaction  among  students  and 
faculty  was  evoked  that  probably  surpassed 
the  greatest  expectaUons  of  those  young  mili- 
tants whose  guiding  dictum  is  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  Idea  that  the  way  to  learn  revolution 
is  bv  making  revolution. 

Almost  immediately,  the  illegal  and  obscene 
excesses  of  the  radical  few  were  forgotten  in 
an  unreasonable  explosion  of  horror  at  the 
intervention— not  necessarily  the  actions — 
of  the  police. 

Now  we  find  escalating  calls  for  the  resig- 
nations of  university  authorities,  support  for 
the  basic  demand  of  the  student  lawbreakers 
that  they  not  be  punished  for  their  crimes, 
and  threats  of  continuing  and  larger  efforts 
to  permit  an  a ntl -democratic  handful  to 
dictate  the  operations  of  the  university. 

That  these  views  are  being  given  voice  by 
a  fairly  large  number  of  students  Is  discour- 
aging; that  they  are  also  being  supported  by 
some  supposedly  responsible  faculty  mem- 
bers is  virtually  incomprehensible. 

The  politics  of  totalitarian  minority  coer- 
cion may  vet  triumph  at  Columbia,  as  earlier 
It  has  elsewhere,  with  an  exemplary  effect 
that  is  all  too  clear.  Just  the  other  day  nt 
San  Francisco  State  College,  for  example,  a 
handful  of  students  and  nonstudents  sought 
through  actual  physical  Intimidation  to  by- 
pass legitimate  channels  and  force  impossible 
action  on  its  narrow  demands.  Each  unpun- 
ished transgression  unquestionably  has  a 
multlplving  effect. 

Orlevances.  to  be  sure,  differ  from  campus 
to  campus,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  well- 
founded.  In  no  case,  however,  can  recourse 
to  carefully  planned  coercion  be  tolerated,  or 
allowed  to  go  unpunished. 

Those  among  the  majority  student  body 
and  especially  the  faculty  who  would  com- 
promise or  dissimulate  on  this  issue— let 
there  be  no  mistaking  it — contribute  in- 
escapably to  a  process  that  can  only  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  their  university  as  an  In- 
tellectual center  and  as  a  source  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 

That  Is  a  high  price  indeed  to  pay  for  the 
emotions  of  the  moment. 


SENATE— Thursday,  May  9,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  METC.\LFt  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits,  with 
a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  though 
pressed  by  every  foe,  we  would  this  day 
climb  the  altar  steps  which  lead  through 
darkness  up  to  Thee.  For  our  greatest 
need  is  of  Thee. 

In  the  crises  of  our  times  join  us  with 
those  who,  across  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  human  hate  and  need,  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  throw  up  a  high- 
way for  our  God. 

With  minds  burdened  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  world,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  this 
baffling  hour,  praying  that  in  this  fear- 
haunted  earth  the  flame  of  our  faith  may 
no:  grow  dim. 

We  would  share  that  sacred  fire  until 
tyrannv    eveiTwhere   is   consumed    and 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  7,  lUtiiii 

thus   all   the   nations   of   the   earth   be 
blessed. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  dear  Re- 
deemer, who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  May  8, 
1968,  he  approved. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM    THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.948.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Markovltz.  U.S.  Navy; 


S.1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzlos; 

S.  1180.  An  act   for  the  relief   of  Ana  Ja- 
calne; 

S.  l.?95.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bran- 
dia  Don  (nee  Praschnlk) ; 

S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Mestas; 

S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia; 

S  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo  (Maria  Margurita); 

S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Eliz- 
abeth (Choi  Long; 

S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim I  Long; 

S.  1909.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad; 

S,  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar; 

S.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anacleto 
C.  Fernandez; 

S.  2022.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remlrez  DeEstefaoz; 
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3.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglllo  A 
Arango.  M  D  ; 

S  2078    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
De  Jongh; 

S  2132    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Robert 
L.  Cesp>ede8; 

S  2139.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr    Angel 
Trejo  Padron: 

-    S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Jose  J. 
Guljiirro; 

S.  2176    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Relnaldo  Nunez  Baez;  . 

S.  2193.  An  act  for  the  reliewf'f  Dr   Allredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez; 

S.  2256    An   act   for  the  relief  of  Dr.   Mar- 
garita Lorlgados: 

S.  2285.  An   act   lor   the   relief   of  Gordon 
Shih  Gum  Lee; 

S.  2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Guillermo  Gomez-Inguanzo: 

S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-AvlUi; 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Teobaldo 
Cuervo-Castillo; 

S.  2404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez;  and 

S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recounized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
susgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  allocated 
to  me.' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  raii  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  INCREASE  .-VND  BUDGET 
REDUCTION  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  of  both  Houses  have  evidently 
agreed  on  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
income  tax  for  those  having  an  income 
of  S5.000  or  more,  and  also  on  a  $6 
billion  reduction  m  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  would 
hope  that  before  the  conferees  reached 
final  agreement  on  this  matter,  they 
would  furnish  the  membership  of  both 
Houses  with  a  bill  of  particulars  as  to 
where  they  think  these  reductions 
should  be  applied. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  the  President 
has  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  a  64  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures— though  reluctantly — but  that  if 
the  cut  went  to  S6  billion,  grave  diffi- 
culties would  be  created.  I  assume  that 
what  he  would  have  to  consider  in  the 
latter  case  would  be  appropriations  deal- 
ing with  the  most  difficult  social  prob- 
lems which  affect  urban  centers,  and 
also  public  works  projects  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
latter  would  affect  almost  ever\-  State  in 
the  Union;  the  former  would  affect  al- 
most every  city  in  the  Nation. 

I  myself  have  suggested  where  I  think 
expenditures  ought  to  be  cut  or  reduced. 
For  the  Record  I  will  state  them  again: 


I  have  said  that  an  area  which  could — 
and  should — be  given  the  most  serious 
consideration  is  the  resea!ch  and  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  which  almost  S8  billion 
was  authorized  a  few  wefeks  ago,  an 
amount  10  percent  above  the  amount 
of  last  year.  This  program  operates  un- 
der a  division  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense having  contracts  with  individuals, 
coi"porations.  universities,  and  the  like, 
and  covers  such  subjects  as  population 
control.  It  has  included,  also,  such  sub- 
jects as  Camelot — a  social  science 
study — civic  projects  in  Korea,  social 
behavior  studies  elsewhere,  and  others 
numbering  not  into  the  hundreds  but 
into  the  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
dollars. 

I  also  stated  that  I  anticipated,  as  was 
the  case  over  the  last  several  years, 
that  there  would  be  further  cuts  in 
foreign  aid  this  year. 

I  also  mentioned  the  space  propram. 
-In  my  opinion,  it  could  stand  some  re- 
duction and  thus  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  living  on  this  planet  and  in 
this  country  rather  than  enable  us  to 
be  the  first  to  reach  the  moon. 

Then  I  said  there  was  the  possibility 
of  a  leduction  in  public  works,  and  also 
the  possibility  of  a  shai^p  reduction  in 
the  600,000  troops  and  dependents  who 
now  comprise  U.S.  forces  in  Western 
Europe  at  a  cost.  I  understand,  in  excess 
of  S2.5  billion  a  year. 

.-Another  potential  area  is  the  field  of 
defense  expenditures  in  relation  to  Viet- 
nam— when  and  11  deescalation  takes 
place  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
honorable  .settlement;  but  not.  however, 
so  long  as  the  need  is  apparent  for  the 
protection  of  our  men  who  are  sta- 
tioned there  in  the  carrying  out  of  pohcy. 

Also.  I  bee  no  reason  why  the  luxury 
taxes  which  were  removed  only  a  few 
years  ago  should  not  be  reinstituted. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
consider  the  raising  of  corporate  in- 
come tax  from  the  present  level  of  48 
percent  to  the  old  level  of  a  few  years 
ago — 52  percent — because,  as  I  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  profits  of  most 
corporations  this  year  are  much  im- 
proved compared  with  last  year — and 
last  year  the  earnings  were  not  pea- 
nuts. 

These  are  .some  categories  which  I 
believe  should  be  considered. 

Also,  if  need  be.  i-egulation  W  could 
be  i-estored  so  as  to  circiunscribe  con- 
sumer credit  buying,  which  at  this  time 
totals,  I  understand,  in  excess  of  SI  15 
billion  and  is  sharply  increasing.  I  believe 
that  figure  is  conservative. 

If  the  economy  is  in  such  dire  straits, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  re- 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  any  one 
Senator  cannot  and  should  not  make  this 
decision.  It  is  up  to  the  committees  which 
represent  the  rest  of  us,  in  their  wisdom, 
to  provide  a  bill  of  particulars.  They 
.should  specify — for  the  consideration  of 
the  two  Houses — where,  how,  and  when 
the  cuts  in  expenditures  should  be  made. 

If  we  do  not  face  up  to  this  responsi- 
bility, which  is  basically  ours,  it  will 
mean  that  we  are  throwing  the  burden 
to  the  President  and  placing  on  him  an 
additional    responsibility,    one    that    is 


rightfully  ours.  If  we  continue  to  oper- 
ate on  this  basis  merely  because  the  job 
is  difficult  and  unpleasant,  we  should 
make  no  complaints  about  centralization 
of  power  in  the  White  House  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  In  my  opinion, 
such  centralization  is  the  natural  result 
of  a  failure  on  our  part  to  live  up  to  the 
responsibilities  which  are  ours  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  NATIONAL  DIVIDEND  PLAN 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  we 
must  develop  a  fresh,  new  philosophy  of 
economic  opportunity  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully solve  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation  today. 

This  need  has  grown  over  the  years  as 
the  complexity  of  our  society  has  in- 
creased. Havina  .■served  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  many  years.  I 
have  become  deeply  concerned  and  dis- 
turbed by  current  trends  in  our  economic 
machinery. 

The  problems  of  fiscal  stability,  pover- 
ty and  welfare  in  a  land  of  abundance, 
economic  thrust  for  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population  have  become 
more  pronounced.  I  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  in  some  depth  a  most 
interesting  and  intriguing  proposal 
which  challenges  each  of  us  to  study  and 
consideration  as  a  possible  solution. 

There  is  much  convincing  evidence  at 
hand  that  we  can  no  longer  delay  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problems 
through  bold,  imaginative  action. 

For  example,  the  stock  market  has  been 
going  up  and  down  like  a  yoyo,  because 
prices  have  been  entirely  dependent  on 
speculation,  instead  of  the  stability  of 
earnings. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  in- 
creased SI. 8  billion  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967.  That  broucht  the  deficit 
for  the  full  year  up  to  S3. 6  billion,  as 
opposed  to  an  average  of  S2.1  billion  for 
the  last  6  years.  Mr.  President,  you  will 
recall  that  it  was  not  too  long  ago  when 
we  took  for  2  ranted  an  average  annual 
balance  of  35  billion  in  our  favor. 

The  very  foundation  of  our  monetary 
system,  along  with  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  free  world,  was  shaken  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  an  unchecked  drain  on  our 
gold  reserve. 

And  more  recently,  many  of  our  cities, 
including  this  National  Capital,  have 
been  ravaged  by  shocking  civil  disorders 
by  a  segment  of  our  population  protest- 
ing the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  entrap  them. 

All  these  things,  and  they  represent 


only  a  fraction  of  the  total,  are  the  re- 
sults of  efforts  to  saddle  the  country  with 
an  economy  managed  and  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government 


An  intriguing  idea  has  been  developed 
by  John  H.  Perry.  Jr.,  a  prominent  Flor- 
ida businessman,  which  would  utilize  the 
free-enterprise    system    to    return    the 


^rnet'S'-eSn,.,..  ..o  >»ve      Sno,,.  .^o  a  sound,  bus,«ssU.e  .^. 


held  sway  in  high  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years,  should  realize  now, 
as  most  Americans  do,  that  their  crystal 
balls  do  not  always  work.  Their  fanciful 
theories  have  succeeded  in  distorting  our 
economic  structure  to  a  perilous  degree 
and,  at  the  same  time,  intensifymg  and 
compounding  many  of  our  social  prob- 
lems. ,      ,  ,. 

It  was  these  people  who,  in  the  face  01 
mounting  signs  of  trouble,  pushed  the 
President  into  an  attack  on  the  wrong 
front  They  urged  solving  the  problem 
not  by  earning  more  but  by  spending  and 
investing  less. 

Nondefense  si:)end-.ng  has  increased  9/ 


improve  the  general  welfare  and  en 
hance  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen. , 
Bvpruducts  of  Mr.  Perry's  proposal 
would  be  a  sliarp  increase  in  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  Government  affairs  through 
voting:  a  nationwide  purging  of  voting 
Usts  and  elimination  of  voting  frauds: 
an  irief utable  argument  that  would  ovei- 
come  the  Communist  lioax  and  liall 
Marxist  and  Socialist  attacks  on  capital- 
ism and  the  free  enterprise  system. 


First,  place  a  50-perc.ent  ceiling  on 
coiporate  income  taxes : 

Second,  exempt  corporate  dividends 
from    Federal    personal    income    taxes: 

and, 

Thii-d,  distribute  all  corporate  income 
tax  collections  on  a  per  capita  basis— 
and  free  of  Federal  personal  income 
taxes— to  all  who  had  legally  voted  in 
the  Federal  general  elections  every  2 
veai's. 

The  plan  would  be  phased  into  opera- 
tion over  a  5-year  period  and  it  would  be 
suspended  in  time  of  war. 

The  investment  incentives  m  the  na- 
tional dividend  plan  are  the  50-percent 
ceiling  on  corporate  income  taxes  and 
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the  national  dividend  plan,  has  been  .sub 
jcctcd  to  clo.se  scrutiny  by  .some  of  tiie 
Nations  foremost  economists.  So  far. 
has  found  a   fallacy  in  its  fiscal 
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spending  alone  has  increa.sed  21  percent. 
However,  during  that  .same  period,  the 
Nations   population   increased   only    10 

percent. 

The  89th  Congress  alone  passed  ub 
new  domestic  welfare  progiams.  Yet, 
todav  thousands  of  burned  out.  looted 
and  smashed  businesses  and  dwelling 
units  in  scores  of  American  cities  stand 
as  mute  testimony  to  the  futility  of  the 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  at  which 
those  programs  were  aimed. 

The  time  has  come  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  a  sound,  bu.sinesshke  basis. 
Ruinous  Government  attempts  to  man- 
ace  it  must  be  halted.  We  must  return  to 
the  basic  principles  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  once 

said; 

Some  people  regard  free  enterprise  as  a 
liger  to  be  shot.  Others  look  at  it  as  a  cow 
they  can  milk.  Not  enough  people  see  it  as 
;;  healthy  horse  pulling  a  sturdy  wagon. 

Consider  it  what  you  will— tiger,  cow. 
,.,1,  horse — free  enterprise  is  the  system 
that  we  Americans  have  chosen  as  our 
own.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  it  is 
l^erfect.  It  would  not  even  be  interesting 
if  it  were.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
free  enterprise  is  what  has  made  this 
country  great.  From  it  have  come  prod- 
ucts and  wealth  to  give  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  civilization  has  ever 
known. 

It  has  developed  and  produced  con- 
sumer goods  for  our  comfort  and  well- 
being  in  such  quantity  and  at  low  enough 
cost  that  we  accept  them  as  common- 
place. But  to  those  millions  living  under 
sovernment -controlled  economies  .such 
as  the  tlieoreticians  would  impose  upon 
us.  these  goods  are  cherished  luxuries, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  most. 

The  most  significant  and  compelling 
feature  of  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
that  its  success  has  been  achieved  with- 
out loss  of  personal  liberties  by  the 
.■American  people. 

As  it  has  flourished,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  individual  freedom,  the  right 
to  private  property  and  human  dignity 
have  been  maintained  and  perpetuated. 
It  is  these  fundamentals  that  a  govern- 
ment-controlled economy  demands  must 
be  sacrificed  as  the  individual  and  his 
efforts  are  consigned  to  a  great,  gray  sea 
of  anonymity  and  mediocrity. 


on  corporate  dividends,  thus  removing 
ijresent  double  taxation. 

You  mav  ask  how  a  50-|)ercent  coipo- 
rate tax  ceiling  would  be  an  investment 
ir.centive  when  the  present  rate  is  only 


iThas  been  brought  to  the  attention     48  percent.  The  ceiling,  when  imi^sed  by 


of  many  of  the  Nation's  business  and  in 
dustriai  leaders  and  has  won  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  support. 

It  has  been  the  sub.ject  of  numerous 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  it 
has  been  discussed  in  television  and  radio 
appearances. 

An  independent  research  firm  tested  it 
for  voter  acceptance  v.ith  scientifically 
selected  cross-section  audiences  in  Mi- 
ami, Fla.,  in  October  1966,  and  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  Januai-y  1968.  An  im- 
pre.ssive  ma.iority  of  both  audiences  said 
thev  would  vote  for  it. 

It  is  a  simple,  understandable  plan.  It 
calls  for  bold,  forthright  action  in  its 
refreshingly  new  approach  toward  solv- 
ing old  problems. 

Mr.  Perry  lieads  a  finri  which  pub- 
lishes 28  newspapers,  two  magazines,  op- 
erates commercial  printing  plants  and 
manufactures    small     submarines     and 


constitutional  amendment,  would  pro- 
vide a  stable  base  for  planning  both  large 
and  small  corporate  investments  in  re- 
search, expansion,  and  modernization  of 
existing  facilities,  oi-  in  new  plants.  The 
worry  and  the  danger  involved  in  project- 
ing these  long-range  investments  of 
stockholders'  money  on  a  corporate  tax 
rate  of  say,  48  pei-cent.  and  then  seeing 
the  Congress  increase  the  rate  to  50  or 
52  percent  within  a  year  or  two  to  finance 
\ast  new  .spending  programs,  would  be 
removed.  America's  investors  would  be 
a.ssurcd  of  keeping  at  least  one-half  of 
their  earnings. 

Removal  of  Federal  personal  income 
taxes  from  corporate  dividends  would 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  stock 
markets.  Private  citizens  would  invest  in 
companies  on  the  basis  of  their  earning 
rates.  The  present  speculative  game  of 
mu.sical  chairs  to  take  advantage  of  Uie 


other  deep-diving  craft  for  the  rapidly     c-ipital  gains  tax  rate  would  be  replaced 
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developing  field  of  oceanography.  His  sole 
motive  in  developing  his  national  divi- 
dend plan  is  patriotic  concern  for  his 
country's  welfare. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  all  levels  of 
■lovei-nment  from  local  to  Federal  should 
draw  upon  the  talents  and  brainpower 
of  our  bu.siness  leaders  in  solving  the 
problems  of  these  troubled  times.  So.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  this  explanation  of 
the  national  dividend  plan  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  key  to  economic  stability  is  full 
employment  and  adequate  consumer 
buying  power  to  absorb  its  output  of 
goods.  As  we  move  further  into  the  tech- 
nological revolution  with  its  automation 
and  other  labor-saving  devices,  main- 
taining full  employment  could  become 
our  No.  1  problem. 

The  solution  is  investment  in  devel- 
opment of  new  products,  plants,  ser\'ices 
and  jobs.  The  new  jobs,  in  turn.  wUl 
provide  the  consumer  buying  power  for 
the  increased  production. 


by  .solid,  long-term  investment  in  earn- 
ings and  growth. 

Pavment  of  corporate  income  tax  col- 
lections directly  to  the  Nation's  voters  on 
a  per  capita  ba.sis  would  provide  a  per- 
petual, built-in  buying  power.  As  corpo- 
rate production,  .sales  and  earnings  in- 
creased, so  would  voter  payments  and 
consumer  buying  power  increase. 

The  payments  w  ould  be  made  quartcr- 
Iv  bv  machinery  now  in  existence,  and 
would  assure  an  even,  sustained  flow  into 
the  economy. 

The  American  people  spend  their  in- 
come at  the  rate  of  94  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  invest  the  remainder.  Since  the  na- 
tional dividend  payments  would  be  based 
on  actual  corporate  earnings,  not  on  bur- 
densome new  or  increased  taxes,  they 
would  iJrovide  realistic,  permanent 
pump  priming  for  the  economy.  This 
would  eliminate  any  need  for  artificially 
warming  up  and  cooling  off  the  econ- 
omy, as  we  do  today. 

Diversion  of  the  corporate  income  tax 


The  capital  for  this  is  available  in  the  collections  from  the  Treasury  s  general 

private  sector  now  but  existing  condi-  fund  would  not  deprive  the  Federal  Gov- 

Uons  off er  few   incentives  to  put  it  to  ernment  of  funds  needed  for  its  neces- 

...„rk  s^.ry  functions. 
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vision,  the  national  dividend  would  re- 
quire only  one-fifth  of  that  amount  for 
Its  funding  the  first  year.  The  second 
year  would  require  two-fifths  and  so  on. 
However,  since  1959,  four  factors  built 
into  the  economy  have  resulted  in  about 
a  6-percent-per-year  increase  in  Federal 
cash  receipts,  considerably  more  than 
enoueh  to  fund  the  national  dividend, 
without  tax  increases. 

The  factors  responsible  for  this  an- 
nual increase  in  cash  receipts,  which  is 
expected  to  continue,  are :  1  percent  from 
the  annual  growth  of  the  labor  force; 
3  percent  from  the  annual  increase 
in  output  per  man-hour:  I'i  percent 
from  annual  price  inflation  resulting 
from  the  .spread  between  wage  increases 
and  production  increases;  one-half  per- 
cent from  taxpayers'  annual  advance 
Into  higher  income  tax  rates  because  of 
wage  and  income  gains. 

While  the  Federal  Government  could 
continue  existing  programs  and  fund  the 
national  dividend  simultaneously  during 
the  phase-in  period,  no  new,  major 
spending  programs  could  be  undertaken. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  for  the  national 
dividend  to  substitute  for  most  of  the 
welfare  and  subsidy  programs  now  in 
existence.  These  could  be  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  the  national  dividend  pay- 
ments became  large  enough  to  replace 
them  and  as  the  viability  of  the  expand- 
ing economy  removed  any  need  for 
them. 

This,  in  turn,  would  bring  about  the 
decentralization  of  Federal  Government, 
a  sharp  reduction  in  Federal  controls, 
regulations  and  intervention  in  the  lives 
of  individual  citizens,  and  a  great 
strengthening  of  the  principles  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  national  divi- 
dend is  tied  firmly  to  the  American  free 
enterpri.se  system.  It  does  not  call  for 
new  taxes  or  tax  increases.  It  would  be 
funded  entirely  from  corporate  earnings 
instead  of  tax  increases  proposed  In 
other  income  maintenance  plans.  This 
feature  alone  sets  it  far  apart  from  the 
present  hodge  podge  of  welfare  and  sub- 
sidy band-aid  programs  we  now  have, 
and  such  proposed  innovations  as  guar- 
anteed annual  income  and  the  negative 
income  tax. 

Based  on  an  estimated  90  million 
voters  and  a  total  corporate  income  tax 
of  S45  billion  at  the  end  of  the  5-year 
phase-in  period,  the  national  dividend 
would  pay  S500  to  each  voter  per  y^ar. 
S1,000  to  a  voting  couple. 

This  would  be  net.  Federal  t~x  free, 
take  home  income.  And  it  woula  only  be 
the  beginning  because  voter  dividends 
would  increase  as  the  free  enterprise 
system  grew  with  new  vigor  generated 
by  the  national  dividend  program. 

The  national  dividend  would  get  us 
back  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  would  make  every  American  voter 
a  living,  sharing,  integral  part  of  our 
dynamic,  spiritually  based  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  national  dividend  could  do  much 
to  help  the  overall  civil  rights  program, 
Negro  families  alone  would  benefit  by 
an  estimated  S5  billion  per  year.  This 
would  mean  an  income  floor  of  nearly 
S3  per  day — tax  free — for  every  man  and 
wife  wiio  vote.  And  the  same  amount 


would  be  paid  to  every  white  man  and 
wife  who  vote.  No  more,  no  less,  assuring 
complete  equality  without  regard  to  race 
or  social  status. 

Through  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  the 
national  dividend  plan  would  go  far  to- 
ward meeting  one  of  the  most  pressing 
demands  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

With  its  voting  requirement,  the  na- 
tional dividend  encourages  full  voter 
participation  in  the  Nation's  affairs.  It 
would  automatically  purge  and  update 
voting  lists  throughout  the  land.  This 
would  eliminate  tombstone  votes  and 
rampant  voting  frauds  of  the  past  and 
present.  And  it  would  make  the  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  responsive  to 
all  the  voters  rather  than  the  pressures 
of  special  interest  groups  as  we  have 
today. 

Voting  lists  and  the  banking  systems 
in  each  State  could  be  used  for  distribu- 
tion of  national  dividend  payments,  thus 
eliminating  any  need  for  creation  of  a 
huge,  new  Federal  agency  to  administer 
the  program. 

The  national  dividend  could  play  a 
vital  role  in  alleviating  the  financial  dis- 
tress today's  conditions  have  brought  to 
those  Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
such  as  senior  citizens,  retirees,  widows, 
and  the  disabled. 

The  national  dividend  would  be  a  pro- 
gram of  inestimable  value  to  have  ready 
to  go  into  operation  immediately  after 
the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  ends — 
and  we  all  hope  it  will  end  soon.  Cessa- 
tion of  the  hot  war  will  bring  immediate, 
sharp  cutbacks  in  the  billions  now  being 
spent.  The  national  dividend  could  pick 
up  the  economic  slack  by  putting  a  steady 
flow  of  money  directly  into  the  spending 
stream,  without  the  brokerage  of  sending 
the  money  to  Washington. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  national 
dividend  plan,  in  effect,  accrues  a  ready 
supply  of  billions  of  dollars  which  could 
be  tapped  to  finance  any  war  effort  which 
might  arise  in  the  future.  Since  the  pay- 
ments to  voters  would  be  suspended  in 
time  of  war.  these  funds  would  be  readily 
available  without  imposition  of  any  im- 
mediate, new  taxes. 

The  national  dividend  would  be  an  ef- 
fective weapon  in  the  continuing  cold 
war  with  communism,  from  which,  God 
forbid,  a  hot  war  could  erupt.  Even  the 
simplest  peasant  could  understand  the 
free  American  voter's  role  as  owner  shar- 
ing on  a  per  capita  basis  one-half  the 
profits  of  the  Nation's  corporations  and 
would  prefer  it  to  anything  Marxism 
could  offer. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  national  dividend  plan  and 
its  potentials  to  the  Senate  in  the  same 
manner  its  sponsors  and  supporters  have 
explained  it  to  me.  I  have  not  gone  into 
great  detail  because  it  is  apparent  that 
much  careful  thought,  study,  and  work 
have  gone  into  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
posal by  its  author,  Mr.  John  H.  Perry. 
Jr.,  a  Florida  businessman.  Perry  Pub- 
lications, Post-Times  Building,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33402. 

I  believe  the  national  dividend  plan 
merits  equally  as  thoughtful  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  from  the  First  Re- 
search   Corp.,    a    column    by    Clayton 


Fritchey,  two  columns  by  John  Chamber- 
lain, and  a  column  by  Ralph  De  Tole- 
dano.  of  the  King  Features  Syndicate. 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  tiie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  First  Research  Corp.] 
Comparative   Analysis   of  Studies  of  Voter 

Opinions    on    the    National    Dividend    in 

Miami,    Fla..    October    1966,    and    Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  January  1968 

A  high  degree  of  comprehehslon  of  the  n^- 
uonal  Dividend  Plan  is  Indicated  by  the 
cross-section  studies  of  voters  In  these  two 
cities. 

Methodology  employed  In  b<3th  surveys  was 
Identical  The  audiences  were  about  the  same 
ui   number.   Cmcinniiti    having   a    few   more 

After  seeing  the  tilm:  86.7';  in  Miami  and 
85.2  .  in  Cincinnati  said  they  understood 
the  plan;  73.8^;  in  Miami  and  66.9 '^  In  Cin- 
cinnati said  they  generally  favored  the  plan; 
93  3';  In  Miami  and  96.9'';  In  Cincinnati  said 
they  believed  the  plan  would  stimulate  more 
vowrs  to  cast  ballots  in  federal  general  elec- 
tions; 65  9';  in  Miami  and  60.3';  In  Cincin- 
nati said  they  believed  the  plan  would  in- 
crease the  general  welfare;  58.1';  in  Miami 
and  58.2^,  in  Cincinnati  said  they  believed 
the  plan  would  enhance  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  American  citizen;  56.8 '7  in  Miami 
and  52  5';  in  Cincinnati  said  they  believed 
the  plan  would  help  overcome  attacks  made 
on  capitalism  by  Communists  and  Socialists. 

Asked  whether  they  would  vote  for  or 
against  the  plan  if  elven  an  opportunity  i:. 
the  next  general  election.  59.5 '"  in  Miami  an<: 
62.5"  in  Cincinnati  said  they  would  vote  f(  r 
it. 

Only  13 'T-  in  Miami  and  llZ^r  In  Cin- 
cinnati favored  centralization  of  federal  gov- 
ernment, while  78';  In  Miami  and  60.1":  i:. 
Cincinnati  felt  that  more  responslbllitv 
should  be  given  to  the  Individual  citizen.  Th" 
remainder — O'^;  in  Miami  and  28.6  ;''r  in  Cin- 
cinnati— expressed  no  opinion. 

One  question  In  Cincinnati  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Miami  survey.  It  a.siced  whether 
the  voter  was  familiar  with  the  Negative  In- 
come Tax.  Only  18  5';  were.  Those  responding 
affirmatively  were  .asked  whether  they  fa- 
vored the  Negative  Income  Tax  (9.1  >):  the 
National  Dividend  Plan  (59.1'",  ) .  or  the  pres- 
ent tax  structure  (27.3'",).  The  remaining 
4.5";  expressed  no  preference. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  13,  1968] 

The  Guaranteed  Income 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey t 

Vi^ASHiNGTON.— It  was  Inevitable  thiat  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  would  arouse  criticism,  which  it 
certainly  has,  but  it  is  significant  that  per- 
haps Its  most  revolutionary  recommendation 
seems  to  have  inspired  no  adverse  reaction 
at  all. 

Stripped  of  elaborate  circumlocutions,  the 
commission  recommended.  In  effect,  that  the 
government  aim  for  a  guaranteed  minimum 
income,  which  would  insure  that  no  families 
had  to  subsist  below  the  recognized  poverty 
level,  currently  put  at  $3,335  a  year. 

The  fact  that  even  the  most  conservative 
critics  have  so  far  swallowed  this  doctrine 
without  complaint  may  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  cautious  way  the  idea  was  proposed  in 
the  report,  but  possibly  a  better  explanation 
is  that  the  idea  no  longer  seems  very  radical 
or  visionary. 

Some  members  of  the  commission  (report- 
edly a  majority  I  wanted  to  recommend  guar- 
anteed income  without  mincing  words,  but 
in  deference  to  their  more  conservative  col- 
leagues, who  went  along  on  so  many  liberal 
proposals,  the  language  was  watered  down. 
Even  so,  there  Is  no  mistaking  the  intent. 

The  reader  has  to  digest  about  200,000  of 


the  report's  250,000  words  before  coming  to 
the  proposal  of  putting  a  floor  under  poverty, 
but  it  is  there,  and  it  recommends  that  "the 
federal  government  seek  to  develop  a  na- 
tional system  of  income  supplementation 
."  It  acknowledges  that  such  a  program 
•would  involve  substantially  greater  federal 
expenditures  than  anythUig  now  contem- 
plated." But  It  also  esumates  that  "the  re- 
turn on  this  investment  will  be  great  Indeed." 
It  is  this  latter  factor  that  has  won  over 
some  of  the  nation's  outstanding  business 
leaders  to  the  concept  of  the  government 
guaranteeing  a  basic  income  in  one  form  or 
another.  It  Is  dawning  on  the  business  com- 
munity that  the  present  U.S.  welfare  system, 
with  its  costly,  topheavy  bureaucracy,  is 
wasteful  and  impractical. 

There  Is  the  further  possibUity  that  the 
elimination  of  raw  poverty  by  guaranteed 
income  would  stimulate  the  economy  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  would  largely  pay  for 
itself.  In  his  economic  message  last  year. 
President  Johnson  launched  a  two-year 
study  "to  examine  the  man^  proposals  that 
have  been  put  forward,"  some  of  which,  he 
noted,  are  advocated  by  the  "sturdiest  de- 
lenders  of  free  enterprise. " 

One  variation  of  a  guaranteed  income  is 
the  so-called  negative  Income  tax  (NIT), 
which  would  give  rather  than  take  tor  those 
below  tlie  poverty  level.  It  is  supported  by 
Arjay  Miller,  president  of  Ford,  and  also  by 
economist  Milton  Friedman,  a  Barry  Gold- 
water  man.  The  National  Automation  Com- 
mission (including  IBM's  Tom  Watson  and 
Polaroid's  Edwin  Land)  not  only  favored 
consideration  of  NIT,  but  also  of  guaranteed 
employment  of  all. 

Besides  these  there  are  plans  for  univer- 
sal family  allowances  (which  most  other 
countries  already  have)  and  guaranteed  an- 
nual wages.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
the  newer  proposals  is  the  "National  Divi- 
dend' plan  conceived  by  John  Perry,  the 
Florida  publisher,  which  introduces  a  novel 
idea  of  promoting  free  enterprise  In  the 
process  of  serving  a  social  end. 

National  Dividend  would  divert  corporate 
income  Uix  money  away  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  distribute  it  equally  to  all  qualified 
voters.  At  present  tax  levels  this  would  mean 
abotjt  Si. 000  a  year  per  couple.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  ceiling  of  50  per  cent  on  corpo- 
rate Income  taxes  and  the  abolition  of  per- 
sonal income  tax  on  corporate  dividends. 

National  Dividend  is  Ui tended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  welfare  and  subsidy  programs  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Before  the  President's  study  panel  reports 
back,  any  number  of  plans  will  have  been 
thoroughly  scrutinized.  It  Is  hard  to  predict 
what  form  guaranteed  Income  will  finally 
take,  but  it's  on  its  way. 


John     Perry's     National     DrviDEND     Plan 

Provides  Welfare;   Protects  Initi.ative 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

When  the  government  begins  appropriat- 
ing money,  "them  as  has.  gits."  We  have 
seen  it  In  the  farm  subsidy  program,  which 
started  In  the  Nineteen  Thirties  with  the 
professed  aim  of  saving  the  poor  farmer. 

Today,  there  is  a  total  of  twenty-five  bil- 
lion dollars  Invested  In  farm  equipment  as 
compared  to  three  billion  in  the  Thirties. 
But,  Instead  of  thirty-two  million  people 
living  on  our  farms,  there  are  now  only 
twelve  million.  So  who  got  the  government 
money? 

There  seems  to  be  some  malign  law  govern- 
ing this  sort  of  thing.  Six  billion  dollars  in 
urban  renewal  has  made  money  for  archi- 
tects, city  planners,  contractors — yet  when 
the  totals  were  reckoned  recently  by  Profes- 
sor Richard  Cloward  of  Columbia  University 
it  was  discovered  that  250,000  more  low-In- 
come housing  units  had  been  destroyed  than 
had  been  built. 

Billions  have  been  appropriated  for  edu- 
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cation,  but  only  a  smidgen  goes  to  train  the 
sort  of  teacher  who  can  give  a  slum  kid  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  grades  a  command 
of  the  language  that  will  keep  him  from  be- 
ing a  drop-out  in  tlie  high  school  years.  The 
government  guarantees  mortgages,  but  the 
middle  class  benefits  and  the  banks  get  the 
mortgage  Interest. 

Because  of  the  law  that  says  "them  as  has, 
gits."  I  put  no  trust  In  programs  designed 
to  bring  a  Marshall  Plan  to  the  slums.  The 
money  will  finance  political  machines,  and 
subsidize  social  workers  who  speak  of  the 
poor  as  their  "clients."  The  percentage  of  the 
money  that  actually  trickles  down  to  the 
poor  will  be  just  enough  to  rivet  them  In 
their  places  as  wards  of  an  arrogant  elite 
which  has  assumed  the  prerogative  of  think- 
ing for  them. 

From  the  perspective  of  1967,  in  this  year 
of  "the  fire  next  time"  that  was  aimed  at 
"whltey"  yet  has  only  succeeded  In  burning 
up  Negro  homes  and  cigar  stores,  the  whole 
historical  spiral  has  the  flavor  of  a  poem 
written  by  a  mad  surrealist. 

Subsidy  money  given  to  farmers  to  buy 
machinery  has  enabled  them  to  dispense 
with  their  tenant  field  hands.  The  displaced 
field  hands  have  gone  to  the  city  slums  where, 
alter  a  couple  of  decades  of  "urban  re- 
newal" they  find  themselves  with  250,000 
fewer  dwelling  units  than  they  might  have 
found  a  few  years  ago.  The  kids  grow  up  in 
a  steadily  tightening  squalor  which  turns 
them  into  meanaces  to  teachers.  So  the  am- 
bitious teachers  put  in  lor  Jobs  In  suburbia. 
Could  any  sequence  of  events  be  crazier? 

Because  the  whole  welfarlst  program  ol  the 
past  thirty  years  has  so  badly  misfired,  some 
people  have  begun  to  agitate  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. The  Idea  of  guaranteeing  an  an- 
nual Income  directly  to  everybody  to  spend 
as  he  or  she  sees  fit  without  letting  the  urban 
renewal  contractors  and  the  social  workers 
In  on  the  deal  Is  growing.  Ad  hoc  commit- 
tees have  been  set  up  In  some  seventy  U.S. 
colleges  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  an  In- 
come guarantee.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  held  a  symposium  on  guar- 
anteed Income  which  was  attended  by  some 
lour  hundred  of  our  biggest  Industrial  cor- 
porations. 

And  Professor  Milton  Friedman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  calls  himself  a  con- 
servative. Is  preaching  the  Idea  of  a  negative 
Income  tax  designed  to  bring  everybody  up 
to  an  agreed-upon  minimum  Income  line. 

The  danger  of  a  direct  Income  guarantee 
is  that  it  would  reward  idleness  and  so  might 
tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  goods  avail- 
able for  sharing.  But  there  is  one  scheme  of 
income  guarantee  that  would  avoid  the 
temptation  to  loaf. 

It  is  the  scheme  elaborated  by  John  Perry, 
the  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  publisher,  for 
a  national  dividend,  to  be  paid  to  every  voter 
out  of  a  treasury  fund  drawn  from  dividends 
already  earned  by  private  enterprise.  To  keep 
the  corporations  docile  and  cooperative. 
Perry  would  place  a  fifty  per  cent  limit  on 
all  corporate  income  taxes.  Voters  getting 
their  share  of  the  dividend  would  not  want 
to  hurt  the  free  enterprise  system,  for  if  they 
did  there  would  be  less  of  a  national  profit 
to  share. 

Perry's  idea,  like  Professor  Friedman's 
sounds  queer  and  revolutionary  to  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  "Puritan  ethic" 
economics.  But  it  has  an  order  and  clarity 
that  are  totally  absent  from  our  Great  So- 
ciety welfare  programs,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  It  might  work  a  whole  lot  better. 


(From  the  Palm  Beach  Times,  Aug.  24,  1966 ( 
National  Dividend  Profit-Sharing  Plan 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
John  H.  Perry  Jr..  the  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  publisher  who  also  builds  small  sub- 
marines, was  In  New  York  City  last  week  with 
a   moving  picture   adaptation   of   his   book. 


The  National  Dividend."  The  showing  was  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
people,  including  some  quite  orthodox  finan- 
cial men,  turned  out  to  see  something  which, 
by  the  standards  of  other  years,  would  have 
scared  the  life  out  of  any  conservative  think- 
er. But,  against  the  background  of  the  cost 
of  the  Great  Society,  the  pillars  of  ortho- 
doxy who  happened  to  be  within  eaves- 
dropping distance  of  me  were  having  a  hard 
time  trying  to  dismiss  Perry's  proposition  a.s 
a  scheme  for  rewarding  lazy  men. 

Perry's  Idea  of  making  every  American 
voter  a  profit-sharing  partner  In  the  free  en- 
terprise or  proflt-and-loss — system  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taking  down  a  "national  dividend"  of 
$500  a  year  per  person,  or  $1,000  per  man 
and  wife,  brought  some  ple-ln-the-sky  com- 
ments as  the  pre-luncheon  drinks  went 
round.  But  the  moving  picture  Itself  quickly 
served  to  put  Perry  into  the  company  ol  the 
conservative  Professor  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  recently  of- 
fered his  Idea  of  a  "negative  Income  tax"  as  a 
money-saving  way  of  cleaning  up  our  cur- 
rent Jungle  of  Incredibly  wasteful  welfare 
programs. 

Friedman's  theory  is  that  If  you  were  to 
keep  every  family  up  to  the  83,000-a-year 
mark  by  making  up  for  deficiencies  in  In- 
come as  shown  on  annual  tax  reports,  you 
could  drastically  cut  down  on  the  tabs  for 
antlpoverty  programs,  urban  renewal,  crop 
and  non-crop  subsidies,  federal  aid  to  schools, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  rigmarole  that  re- 
quires $25,000-a-year  administrators  by  scores 
and  $lO,000-a-year  men  by  the  hundreds. 
The  virtue  of  the  Friedman  approach  Is  that 
it  would  permit  the  dismantling  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracies  without  causing 
hunger  In  the  streets. 

Perry  goes  Professor  Friedman  one  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  simplicity.  He  would 
simply  divert  existing  corporate  profit  taxes 
from  the  general  treasury  fund  to  voting 
citizens.  Perry  Insists  that  the  voting  quali- 
fication Is  necessary  In  order  to  make  people 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  system  of 
free  enterprise  that  creates  profits.  Since  the 
"national  dividend"  could  not  very  well  be 
paid  out  of  a  profitless  business  system,  he 
considers  that  voters  would  soon  see  the 
connection  between  a  flourishing  free  market 
and  their  share  of  Its  fruits.  This  perception, 
says  Perry,  would  encourage  them  to  work 
harder  to  make  the  system  even  more  profit- 
able. 

Perry  obviously  satisfied  the  Keyneslans 
In  his  audience,  for  the  flow  charts  In  the 
moving  picture  showed  money  flowing  into 
consumption  in  a  way  to  keep  "aggregate  de- 
mand" at  a  proper  job-malntalning  pitch. 
The  picture  quieted  some  murmurs  of  "per- 
petual Inflation"  by  showing  an  uninflated 
supply  of  money  going  round  and  round. 
And,  quite  obviously,  direct  payments  of  a  na- 
tional dividend  would  cut  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment overhead. 

Back  In  the  Nineteen  Thirties,  the  English 
economist.  Major  Douglas,  championed 
something  which  he,  too.  called  the  na- 
tional dividend.  But  Major  Douglas  accom- 
panied his  proposal  with  some  highly  lal- 
laclous  mathematics  purporting  to  prove 
that  a  "leakage"  of  annual  purchasing  pow- 
er from  the  system  made  f^vernment  con- 
sumer subsidies  a  nece.<=Kity.  Perry's  own  con- 
tention Is  that  investment  keeps  creating 
more  Jobs  for  consumers  to  work  at,  so 
there  Is  no  "leakage"  In  the  productive  cycle. 
But  when  the  government  takes  too  much 
money  from  people  through  personal  Income 
taxes,  excise  taxes  and  social  security  taxes, 
the  dollars  thus  siphoned  off  do  not  return  ^' 
to  the  channels  of  enterprise  swiftly  enough 
to  keep  the  free  market  In  a  bouncy  state. 
And  when  the  government  overhead  is  high. 
Inflation  results. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  for- 
mer New  York  Herald  Tribune  financial  edi- 
tor  Don   Rogers,   and   U.S.   Senator    George 
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Smathers  nnd  Perry  a  convincing  thinker 
Did  he  also  convince  the  Big  Town  by  his 
Waldorf-Astoria  moving  picture  showing? 
Well,  not  far  away,  in  Harlem  and  the  Bed- 
lord-Stuyvesant  region  of  Brooklyn,  the 
murmurs  have  been  rising.  If  you  believe 
that  'something's  gotta  be  done."  Perry's 
Idea  commends  Itself  by  virtue  of  a  clarity 
and  directness  that  the  Great  Socletarlans 
have  never  managed  to  provide. 

I  From   King  Features  Syndicate.   New  York 

(N.Y  ).  Mar.  30-31.  1968] 

l'}'.-:  N'.^TioNAL  Dividend  Income  Plan- — Can 

It  Work? 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

To  the  average  voter,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's money  troubles  are  complex  to  the 
point  of  being  meaningless.  The  papers  axe 
full  of  deficit  talk,  of  administration  budgets 
as  opposed  to  national  budgets,  of  a  nega- 
tive income  tax.  of  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come plan  Even  projections  of  a  $20  billion 
deficit  this  year  and  next  only  stun  the  mind. 
They  are  almost  too  monstrous  to  grasp. 

But  however  little  the  man  in  the  street 
may  know  about  these  matters,  or  care  about 
the  polemical  division  of  the  New  Economists 
and  the  old.  something  has  to  be  done  before 
the  economy  falls  apart  at  the  seams.  Con- 
servativfes'who  predicted  this  in  the  past  were 
laughed  at  and  told  that  we  were  only  spend- 
ing our  own  money  so  that.  say.  a  hypotheti- 
cal trillion-dollar  national  debt  was  unim- 
portant. Today,  even  the  fiscal  radicals  are 
worried. 

But  if  something  has  to  be  done  to  put.our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  What  is  it?  The  highly 
respected  American  Enterprise  Institute  re- 
ports that  if  the  Federal  government  em- 
barked on  no  new  programs,  it  would  accu- 
mulate a  $30  billion  surplus  in  seven  years 
and  begin  to  move  down  the  long  road  to 
wiping  out  the  dinijerous  national  debt.  As  if 
in  response  to  this,  the  Johioson  Administra- 
tion added  136  new  programs  during  the  life- 
time of  the  89th  Congress  alone. 

A  solution  has  now  been  proposed  by  a 
Florida  businessman.  John  H.  Perry.  Jr..  to 
halt  the  deterioration  in  tiie  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  and  to  provide  a  cushion  for  all 
Americans.  He  calls  it  the  National  Dividend 
Plan,  and  it  is  stirring  up  interest  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Perry  proposes  that  his  National  Divi- 
dend Plan  be  incorporated  into  a  Constitu- 
tional Amenflaient.  thereby  nailing  it  down 
so  that  the  politicians  will  not  be  able  to 
tamper  with  it  as  they  have  tampered  with 
all  economic  legislation.  The  Amendment 
would  provide  that  no  income  tax  in  excess 
of  50  percent  be  levied  on  any  corporation. 
All  funds  raised  by  the  corporate  income  tax 
would  be  distributed  on  an  equal  basis  each 
year  to  those  persons  who  had  voted  in  the 
previous  national  election.  These  sums  would 
not  be  taxable. 

Mr.  Perry  believes  that  this  national  divi- 
dend on  business  profits  would  provide  an  In- 
cenuve  for  all  .Americans  to  strengthen  and 
enhance  the  free  enterprise  system.  Obvi- 
ously, the  more  industry  made,  the  larger 
would  be  the  individual's  share  of  profits. 
Those  who  think  that  treating  industry  and 
business  in  this  manner  has  no  personal  eco- 
nomic consequences  would  change  their 
minds. 

One  condition,  of  course,  for  making  this 
plan  feasible  would  be  the  imposition  of  a 
cut-off  on  further  expansion  of  Federal  • 
spending  programs  By  giving  every  couple  in 
the  Umted  States  what  in  the  first  years  of 
the  plan  would  amount  to  $1,000.  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  the  current  costly  boon- 
doggles or  the  equally  costly  efforts  at  elim- 
inating poverty  by  Instituiionalizlng  it  un- 
der the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

.■\s  a  by-product,  there  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  all  Americans  to  take  part  in  na- 
tional elections.  Mr.  Perry  emphasizes  that 
this  Is  not  the  primary  aim  for  making  vot- 
ing a  requisite.  Voter  rolls  are  the  most  prac- 
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tical  roster  of  recipients.  To  use  them  would 
also  compel  the  Federal  government  to  keep 
voter  lists  up-to-date  and  this  In  turn  would 
prevent  corrupt  politicians  irom  "voting  the 
cemeteries." 

The  National  Dividend  Plan  could  be  ad- 
ministered almost  automatically,  without  re- 
quiring the  top-heavy  bureaucracies  that 
other  programs  demand — and  get!  In  war- 
time, the  plan  would  be  suspended.  The  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  would  have  all  corporate 
taxes  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  making 
the  levy  of  higher  taxes  much  less  likely. 

There  are  those  who  0pp>ose  the  Perry  Na- 
tional Dividend  Plan  as  Just  another  hand- 
out. It  may  be  that  this  Is  so.  but  It  merits 
serious  study.  Those  who  are  Interested  can 
write  to  Hal  Allen  (Perry  Publications.  2751 
South  Dixie  Highway.  West  Palm  Beach. 
Florida  33402)  for  more  details.  Many  busi- 
nessmen are  giving  the  Perry  plan  their  back- 
ing. But  the  final  arbiter  Is  the  voter.  To  pass 
Judgment,  he  must  know  the  facts.  This 
writer,  for  one.  would  like  to  know  what  his 
readers  think  about  th?  plan 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDD  1 .  who  is  next  to  be  recognized. 
yield  to  me  a  few  minutes,  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1086.  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMAnTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  276 »  authoriz- 
ing additional  committee  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows : 

•  '  S.  Res,  276 

Resolved..  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  *»ubllc  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  $20.- 
000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2.  1946. 


U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  770)  to  authorize  printing  of  up- 
dated pocket-size  U.S.  Constitution  for 
congressional  distribution  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  770 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Uhe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  (pocket-size  edi- 
tion), as  amended  to  February  10,  1967,  and 
that  one  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  shall  be 
printed,  of  which  one  hundred  nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  an*  fifty  shall  be  for  use  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  fifty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  for  use  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL    FIREARMS    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res,  68  >  to  print  additional  hearings  on 
amendments   to    the   Federal   Firearms 


Act  was  considered  and  agreed   to.  as 
follows : 

S  Con.  Res.  68 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  four  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
during  the  Ninetieth  Congre-ss.  first  session, 
on  prop>ose<l  amendments  to  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 


RIOTS,   CIVIL  AND  CI^IMINAL 
DISORDERS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res,  277)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  for  the  u.se  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  277 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  5  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  second  session,  entitled 
"Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


MINERAL   AND  WATER   RESOURCES 
OF  MONTANA 

The  resolution  'S.  Res,  279 1  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  report  "Mineral 
and  Water  Resources  of  Montana"  as  a 
Senate  document  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res,  279 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"Mineral  and  W^ater  Resources  of  Montana," 
a  report  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  Senate  docurftent;  and  that  there 
be  printed  one  thousand  three  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  that  Committee. 


PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BUDGET- 

ING.    SELECTED  COMMENT 

The  resolution  -S.  Res.  280'  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Planning- 
Programing-Budgetmg;  Selected  Com- 
ment" was  considered  and  amced  to. 
as  follows: 

S  Res.  280 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations five  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Planning- 
Programlng-Budgeting:  Selected  Comment", 
Issued  by  that  committee  during  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  first  session. 


REVIEW  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  282  >  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  by  Sena- 
t.or  Ellender  entitled  "Review  of  U.S. 
Government  Operations  in  South  Asia" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S  Res.  282 
Resolved.  That  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  United  States  Government  Operations  in 
South  Asia",  submitted  by  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  April  2.  1968,  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document;  and  that  two  thousand 
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two  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment be  printed  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee.   

NATIONAL   FOREST   RESERVATION 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

The  resolution  tS,  Res.  285)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

as  follows: 

S,  Res,  285 

Resolved.  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967.  be  printed 
with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 


minutes.  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 


MARY  N.  BELL 

The  resolution  «S.  Res.  287)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  N.  Bell  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  287 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
.ue  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
irom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  N.  Bell,  widow  of  Frank  Bell,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Building 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving bv  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allow;. nces. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Pi'esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  two 
bills.  Calendar  No.  1095.  S.  3465,  and 
Calendar  No.  1096.  H.R,  15190.  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


BOSTON  INNER  HARBOR  AND  P^ORT 
POINT  CHANNEL 

The  bill  I  H.R,  14681)  to  declare  a  por- 
tion of  Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort 
Point  Channel  nonnavigable  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  patience  and 
his  usual  courtesy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI  1.^  recognized. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917 »  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  agreed 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  want  to  give  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr,  Hansen)  an  opportimity  to  ask 
questions,  I  ask  his  Indulgence  for  2  or  3 


WAR    HERO    SI.AIN     BY    TEENAGE    GUNMEN 

Mr,  President,  this  debate  on  S.  917, 
omnibus  ci'ime  bill,  was  to  bee  in  on  Tues- 
day. It  was  postponed  by  a  daylong  dis- 
cussion of  the  forthcoming  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington, 

There  is  some  fear  that  as  the  march 
nears  Washington,  its,  leadership  may 
lose  control. 

There  is  fear  tiiat  a  sincere  civil  pro- 
test will  be  turned  into  a  massive  riot. 
The  discussion  here  Tuesday  reflected 
that  fear  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of  how 
to  control  thousands  and  possibly  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  demonstrators  run 
amuck. 

And  .so  discussion  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  began  on  Wednesday.  I  hope 
the  result  will  be  a  law  remembered  for 
its  wisdom  and  effectiveness. 

But  even  if  S.  917  succeeds  it  will  be 
no  comfort  to  three  people  shot  to  death 
in  Washington  Tuesday  afternoon  by 
guns  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people 
at  the  wi'ong  time. 

The  three  killings  are  a  profile  of  what 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
found  to  be  happening  each  day  across 
the  country. 

A  cheap,  mail-order  type,  .small-caliber 
gun  in  the  hands  of  teenagers  in  a  drug- 
store holdup.  They  panicked  and  shot 
to  death  a  59-year-old  war  hero,  a 
holder  of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  That  happened  at  3:35  p.m. 
Tuesday. 

In  the  second  case,  a  marriage  of  22 
years  came  to  an  end  at  3:30  p,m,  Tues- 
day, when  a  Washington  husband  shot 
to  death  his  wife  as  she  worked  behind 
a  drugstore  soda  fountain  in  Palmer 
Park,  Md.  The  husband  then  put  a  bullet 
through  his  own  head. 

Generations  ago  we  should  have  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  public  interest  and  devised 
a  way  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
frightened  teenagers  and  distraught 
husbands. 

It  is  a  strange  Government  we  have 
that  is  ready  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon 
but  is  not  ready  to  keep  guns  from  kiiown 
killers,  certified  lunatics,  and  irrespon- 
sible juveniles:  that  will  endlessly  debate 
technique  while  principle  goes  by  the 
boards. 

Perhaps  the  90th  Congress  in  1968  will 
fail  to  do  what  Congress  failed  to  do  in 
1938, 

Perhaps  the  90th  Congress  will  pass  a 
law  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  20th-century 
urban  society  where  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  the  common  good  is 
secured  by  the  law.  and  not  by  a  gun. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  adequate  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  for  the  survivors 
of  these  three  needless  murders  on  Tues- 
day while  the  Senate  pondered  the  im- 
ponderables of  the  Poor  People's  March. 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  regrets 
to  the  families  of  the  victims  and  hope 
that  the  attention  of  the  Senate  will  be 
focused  on  the  need  for  a  firearms  law 
that  could  prevent  similar  incidents 
sometime  in  the  future. 

I  ask  the  grace  of  the  families  of  these 
victims  and  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 


this  jwint  the  news  accounts  of  these 
tragedies. 

Both  stories  are  from  the  inside  pages 
of  the  May  3,  1968,  Washington  Star. 

I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

War  Hero  Dies  Trying  To  Foil  BANorrs 
(By  Barry  Kalb) 

Charles  (Barge)  Sweltzer  was  a  hero  again 
yesterday,  but  It  cost  him  his  life. 

He  was  shot  to  death  trying  to  rescue  his 
boss,  the  hostage  of  a  drugstore  bandit. 

Sweltzer  was  a  master  sereeant  In  the  Air 
Force  until  he  retired  In  1960  and  went  to 
work  at  Brinsfleld's  Rexall  Drug  Store.  3939 
South  Capitol  St.  He  was  In  charge  ol  the 
Citmera  counter, 

Sweltzer  had  made  It  through  World  War 
II.  earning  the  Dlstlngtushed  Flying  Cross, 
oiie  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  highest  honors. 
But  after  he  went  to  work  at  the  drugstore, 
his  21-year-old  son.  Clarence,  s.ild  yesterday, 
"I  always  wondered  If  something  would  hap- 
pen," Sweltzer  would  have  been  59  on  May  31. 

FOTJR    GUNMEN    ENTER 

Yesterday  at  3:35  p  m.,  four  young  men,  at 
least  one  of  them  wearing  a  red  mask,  entered 
the  drugstore  and  drew  guns. 

According  to  police,  two  young  boys  in  the 
store,  seeing  the  guns,  ran  across  the  street 
to  where  Pvt.  Daniel  E  Keller  of  the  llth 
Precinct  was  guarding  the  polling  place  in  the 
Washington  Highlands  Library, 

Keller  ran  Into  the  side  door  ot  the  drug- 
store, police  said,  where  he  found  three  of  the 
robbers  with  their  guns  drawn.  He  told  them 
to  put  their  hands  up.  but  the  fourth,  who 
was  In  the  back  of  the  store  with  the  owner, 
William  S.  Brlnsfield.  fired  a  shot  at  the  23- 
year-old  policeman.  The  shot  missed. 

At  this,  the  four  broke  for  the  front  door, 
the  one  who  had  fired  the  shot  pushing  Brlns- 
field ahead  of  him  and  trying  to  carry  a  white 
.'^uck  with  several  hundred  dollars  loot  at  the 
same  time. 

"He  grabbed  me  by  my  white  coat  and  was 
pushing  me  out  with  the  gun  In  my  back," 
Brlnsfield,  63.  said  later, 

"As  we  passed  the  cigar  counter,  Charles 
grabbed  him  from  behind.  He  took  his  gun 
away.  He  tried  to  shoot — he  pulled  the  trigger 
a  few  times — but  nothing  happened. " 

The  robber  dropped  the  sack  with  the 
money,  but  one  of  the  other  bandits  shot 
Sweltzer  In  the  abdomen. 

A  customer.  John  R.  Wheatley,  said  Swelt- 
zer "staggered  and  fell  Into  the  doorway." 
Brlnsfield  was  unharmed. 

When  the  bandits  ran  out  the  front,  po- 
lice siud.  Keller  ran  back  out  the  side  door 
and  around  to  the  front,  where  he  seized 
a  17-vear-old  youth. 

Asst,  Chief  of  Police  George  Donahue  said 
Keller  fired  three  shots  at  the  robbers  who 
were  running  away,  but  it  was  not  known  if 
Keller  hit  anybody. 

Two  of  the  fleeing  bandits  ran  into  .'i 
wooded  hollow  stirroundlng  Oxon  Run  Creek. 
in  the  area  of  Valley  and  Wayne  Streets 
SE. 

THREE  STILL   AT   LARGE 

Additional  police  officers  arrived  quickly, 
and  a  helicopter  was  called  in,  but  the  three 
were  still  at  large  today. 

The  17-year-old  was  charged  with  murder. 
Lt.  Patrick  Burke  of  the  homicide  squad 
Identified  him  as  Walter  Howard  Jr.  ot  the 
1300  block  of  D  Street  NE. 

Sweltzer  was  pronounced  dead  at  D.C.  Gen- 
eral Hospital, 

Sweltzer  lived  with  his  wife,  Mazie.  his 
son,  and  his  daughter,  Margaret.  20.  at  2514 
St,  Clair  Drive,  Hillcrest  Heights. 

His  was  the  third  man  slain  by  holdup 
men  in  eight  days  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
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Benjamin  Brown.  58.  of  1900  LyttonsvlUe 
Road.  Silver  Spring,  was  shot  In  his  liquor 
store  at  HOC  9th  St  NW.  Emory  E.  Wade,  41. 
of  Woodbridge.  Va..  manager  of  the  A&P 
store  on  Southern  Avenue  In  Oxon  Hill,  was 
shot  as  he  knelt  to  open  a  safe  tit  the  de- 
mand of  two  robbers.  Arrests  have  been  made 
in  both  slaylngs. 

Wife  Slain,  District  Man  Shoots  Self 

A  Southeast  Washington  man  walked  Into 
a  Palmer  Park  drug  store  yesterday,  shot  his 
estninged  wife  In  the  face  while  she  was 
working  behind  the  fountain,  and  then  shot 
himself  In  the  head.  Prince  Georges  County 
police  reported.  The  wife  died  today. 

Both  Perry  Woodrow  Skeen.  44,  of  747 
Alabama  Ave  SE.,  ^nd  his  wife  Dolly.  37,  of 
7631  Goodland  Drive,  Kentland,  were  admlt- 
r.ed  to  Prince  Georges  General  Hospital  In 
crlUcal  condition.  Mrs.  Perry  died  this 
morning. 

The  shooting  occurred  about  3:30  p.m.  in 
the  People's  drug  store,  8101  Barlowe  Road. 
Palmer  Park. 

Skeen,  ii  bakery  worker  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  and  his  wife  separated  last  Octo- 
ber, police  said. 

They  were  married  22  years  ago.  according 
to  a  son-m-law.  Samuel  W.  Arbogast.  Mrs. 
Skeen  haa  been  living  with  the  Arbogast 
family. 

Besides  Mrs.  Arbogast.  the  couple  has  two 
other  children  :  a  son  Jerry.  15.  a  Kent  Junior 
High  School  student,  who  also  lives  with 
the  Arbogasts.  and  a  second  married  daugh- 
ter who  lives  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Arbogast 
said. 

Police  said  no  charges  have  beeq  filed, 
pending  completion  of  their  investigation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
minsr  for  whatever  questions  he  desires 
to  ask.  which  I  trust  I  will  be  able  to 
answer. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  courtesy,  and  I  appre- 
ciate also  his  willingness  to  appear  here 
early  today,  after  an  extremely  arduous 
day  yesterday. 

Section  923iai  of  title  rv.  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  97  and  98  of  S.  917.  ap- 
pears to  require  that  all  persons  engag- 
ing in  business  as  firearms  manufac- 
turers, importers,  or  dealers,  must  have  a 
license  for  each  place  of  business.  At 
least,  that  appears  to  be  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  language  in  the  bill.  Also,  the 
report,  on  page  116.  indicates  the  same. 

My  question  is.  Do  manufacturers  and 
dealers  whose  business  is  solely  within 
:he  borders  of  a  single  State  have  to  be 
federally  licensed — in  other  words,  those 
•.vho  deal  only  in  intrastate  commerce? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  all  dealers  have  to  be 
lederally  licensed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  I  read  it.  section 
923' a)  sets  a  fee  schedule  for  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  licenses  to  be  issued 
under  the  act.  The  fee  for  those  who 
make,  import,  or  deal  in  destructive  de- 
vices is  SI. 000  a  year.  The  fee  for  manu- 
facturers and  importers  of  firearms 
other  than  destructive  devices 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  Is  he  reading  from  the 
leport  or  from  the  bill?  I  have  tried  to 
follow  it.  I  think  it  is  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  could  be.  Let  me 
check  here  just  a  moment. 

I  think  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
bill  and  the  report  are  quite  similar. 

Mr.  DODD.  They  are.  Perhaps  I  could 


help  the  Senator.  Is  he  reading  from  Re- 
port No.  1097? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  reading  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Go  ahead.  I  do  not  think  It 
makes  too  much  difference.  In  some 
places,  there  is  a  little  different  language. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  ^ 

If  I  may,  then,  I  will  repeefTwhat  I 
started  to  ask.  As  I  read  it,  s^ion  923(a) 
sets  a  fee  schedule  for  the-Aarious  cate- 
gories of  licenses  to  be  issued  under  the 
act. 

The  fee  for  those  who  make.  Import,  or 
deal  in  destructive  devices  is  $1,000  per 
year.  The  fee  for  manufacturers  and  iin- 
porters  of  firearms  other  than  destruc- 
tive devices  is  $500  per  year.  The  annual 
fee  for  pawTibrokers  is  $250.  The  fee  for 
firearms  dealers  is  $25  the  first  year, 
and  $10  for  each  renewal. 

Have  I  interpreted  title  IV  and  the  re- 
port correctly? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  As  I  read  it.  that  is  ex- 
actly right.  I  see  no  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  The'  Federal  Firearms 
Act  presently,  in  section  903ia>.  pre- 
scribes a  fee  of  $25  for  manufacturei-s 
and  importers  per  year,  and  SI  for  deal- 
ers. This  proposal  increases  the  fees  for 
manufacturers  and  importers  quite  sig- 
nificantly, from  $25  to  $500  and  $1,000. 
Is  there  any  testimony  in  the  hearing 
record  to  justify  such  an  increase? 

Mr.  DODD.  We  had  some  testimony  on 
some  of  these  increases  in  license  fees. 
There  was  testimony,  I  recall  clearly, 
with  respect  to  the  pawnbroker's  license. 
My  best  recollection  is  that  those  manu- 
facturers, who  appeared,  said  they  had 
no  objections.  I  would  have  to  search  the 
record  to  see  if  there  was  any  further 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  destructive 
devices.  I  do  not  recall  offhand. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  my  search,  I  might 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  have 
found  no  testimoiiy  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  I  am  right  about  the  pawnbrokers 
and  the  manufacturers.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  the  destructive  devices. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  not  imagine 
that  the  large  manufacturers  would  be 
particularly  bothered  by  a  $500  or  a 
SI, 000  license  fee  per  year,  but  what 
about  the  small  businessmen?  Would  not 
the  proposed  fee  schedule  be  hard  on 
them? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would 
apply  only  to  the  local  merchant  who 
sells  firearms,  and  the  first  year  it  would 
be  $25  and  afterwards  SIO.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  hard  on  merchants. 

If  we  are  to  enforce  this  law.  I  think 
these  license  fees  have  to  be  raised,  in 
order  to  even  partially  do  the  job.  Even 
at  this  rate,  it  will  not  be  adequate 
enough  but  it  will  help. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask,  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  crime  rate  by 
gun.  It  is  a  dangerous  weapon.  It  is  a 
dangerous  commodity.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  have  around:  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  got  to  ask  those  who  deal 
legitimately  in  these  weapons  to  help 
enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  METCALF.  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, we  have  a  quota  .vvstem  and  a 
drawing  system  for  licenses  to  hunt 
moose  and  antelope,  lor  example.  Sup- 
pose a  man  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  go  moose  hunting.  He  goes 
down  to  the  store  and  tries  to  get  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  rifle  than  he  has  used  for 
deer  hunting  or  antelope  hunting.  He 
finds,  in  that  small  community  of  Two- 
dot  or  Sweetgrass.  or  one  of  the  other 
towns  of  250  or  less,  that  nobody  can  af- 
ford a  license  to  .=ell  him  the  kind  of  gun 
he  wants. 

Is  this  not  prohibitive  for  the  small 
busine.ssman.  in  a  community  .'^uch  as 
that,  to  carry  out  and  perform  the  nec- 
essary- services  for  a  legitimate  hunter 
in  that  community? 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  reply? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Surely.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  interfere. 

Mr.  HAN.""EN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut, 

Mr.  DODD.  It  ."^eems  to  me  that  if  a 
man  wants  to  hunt  moose,  wherever  it 
is,  he  would  not  find  a  SIO  license  for 
the  dealer  in  the  kind  of  gun  he  requires 
prohibitive  or  burdensome. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  he  finds  .nich  a  SIO 
license  fee  prohibits  some  businessman 
of  that  area  from  carrying  that  kind  of 
gun? 

So  that  then  lie  has  to  go  into  one  of 
the  cities.  100  miles  away,  perhaps,  or  he 
has  to  order  it  from  Sears.  Roebuck,  or 
one  of  the  mail-order  .suppliers,  and  go 
through  all  the  process  the  Senator  has 
set  forth  in  this  bill,  and  get  a  permit, 
and  all  of  that',' 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend,  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  I  just  do  not  think  it  is 
that  burdensome.  Again,  I  come  back  to 
what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again: 
We  are  in  a  critical  situation  in  this 
countrj'.  People  are  being  killed  every 
day  with  firearms  of  one  type  of  another. 
It  just  will  not  do  to  go  on  as  we  have 
been  going. 

It  is  going  to  be  burdensome,  more  so 
than  it  has  been,  of  course;  but  we  are 
all  burdened.  Our  whole  society  is  bur- 
dened by  the  use  of  guns  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crime. 

Mr,  METCALF.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit VHP.  however,  I  believe  he  is  burden- 
ing the^vrong  people. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  everj-body  is  going 
to  be  burdened.  It  will  not  rest  on  just 
one  .segment  of  society.  We  have  all  got 
to  give  up  .something  in  order  to  obtain 
a  better  situation.  I  wish  it  were  not  so. 
I  do  not  know  how  else  we  can  do  it. 

How  can  we  adequately  enforce  this 
law  if  we  do  not  have  some  money  com- 
ing from  licen.sees?  Ten  dollars  really,  at 
this  hour  in  our  history,  is  not.  I  think. 
too  much  to  ask  from  any  legitimate 
dealer.  They  will  find  ways,  I  am  sure,  to 
pass  on  the  increased  cost  burden  to  the 
purcliaser;  and  if  they  spread  it  out.  and 
sell  enough  merchandise — it  v%-ould  seem 
to  me  it  would  not  be  any  great  burden. 
Here  and  there  it  may  be  a  little  more 
harsh  on  one  than  another,  but  that 
is  the  way  we  have  to  operate.  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  any  better  answer  than 
that. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  answer. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  observation  to  the  dis- 
tmguislied  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that,  as  I  understand  it.  my  question  re- 
garding the  burden  that  would  be  im- 
posed by  a  $500  or  even  a  $1,000  fee 
could  apply  to  a  small  manufacturer. 

We  have  a  small  gimsmith  in  my 
hometown  of  Jackson.  Wyo.  He  is  in 
bu.siness  for  himself.  I  do  not  think  he 
ordmanly  employs  anyone  else.  It  is  a 
.small  business;  he  does  not  turn  out  very 
many  guns  a  year,  and  yet.  as  I  read 
tl-ie  bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that  he 
would  be  required  to  purchase  at  least 
a  S500  license,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances po-ssibly  even  a  SLOOO  license. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DODD.  No:  I  think  the  Senator  is 
mistaken.  The  gunsmith,  under  this  title, 
IS  considered  a  dealer  and  not  a  manu- 
1 3.ctiirGr. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No;  this  fellow  is  a 
manufacturer  He  makes  the  guns.  He  is 
not  a  dealer. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  the  Senator  said 
he  was  a  gunsmith. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  He  is  a  gunsmith.  He 
manufactures  his  guns. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  we  tried  to  protect 
against  that  kind  of  thing  by  saying  that 
a  gunsmith  would  be  considered  a  dealer 
and  not  a  manufacturer. 

A  gunsmith,  is  not.  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  a  manufacturer.  He  does 
not  employ  a  lot  of  people,  or  have  a  lot 
of  machinery.  The  average,  usual  type  of 
gunsmith,  as  I  understand,  works  at  it 
himself,  with  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  many  guns  would 
you  have  to  make  before  you  became  a 
manufacturer,  under  the  bill  as  drawn? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  many  guns  you  would  have 
to  make.  It  is  what  kind  of  business  you 
are  in.  For  example,  is  he  a  lone  indi- 
vidual? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  He  is  in  the  business  of 
making  uuns. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  he  were  an  individual 
working  his  own  hours  in  his  shop  and 
did  not  employ  anybody  else,  he  would 
clearly  not  be  a  manufacturer  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term.  He  would  be  an 
individual  craftsman,  making  .special 
kinds  of  weapons.  He  would  not  be  mak- 
ing a  Remington  rifle,  a  Winchester  rifle, 
or  any  of  the  well-known  brands  of  rifles. 
He  would  be  making  a  specialty  because 
he  is  a  highly  skilled  craftsman.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  consider  him  a  manufacturer 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  so  consider  it. 

Mr.  HAJ^ISEN.  I  refer  to  page  97  of  the 
bill.  Under  section  923,  "Licensing,"  sub- 
section 1  reads ; 

il)   If  a  manufacturer — 
(A)  of  destructive  devices  and  or  ammuni- 
tion a  fee  of  81,000  per  year— 


What  about  the  person  who  loads  am- 
munition? 

Mr.  DODD.  They  are  excluded  under 
this  title.  The  loaders  of  ammunition 
would  not  be  included. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  it  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  in  fixing  these  fees  to  regu- 


late firearms,  or  was  it  to  produce  rev- 
enue. I  think,  if  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  he  said  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  fees  to  create  enough  rev- 
enue effectively  to  enforce  the  act. 

Mr.  DODD.  To  help  enforce  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons.  The  other  reason  is 
to  get  a  more  reasonable  Firearms  Con- 
trol Act. 

To  explain  it  a  little  further,  I  believe 
that  raising  the  fee  from  the  present  $1 
fee  to  $10  would  tend  to  drive  out  the 
fringe  operators  that  I  discussed  yester- 
day, the  people  who  travel  in  trucks  or 
cars  from  Delaware  to  California  and 
have  the  weapons  in  the  trucks  or  in  the 
trunks  of  the  car.  They  sell  these  weap- 
ons along  the  way.  These  people  have  no 
place  of  business  other  than  their  ve- 
hicles. 

Many  of  these  $1  licensees  have  weap- 
ons in  the  ti-unk  of  a  car  and  they  take 
out  a  license  so  that  they  can  buy  at  lower 
prices  firearms  which  they  want  for  one 
reason  or  another.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  trade  stopped  so  that  we  might  have 
a  more  legitimate  trade  or  business  in 
firearms  with  responsible  people  selling 
them. 

I  think  this  is  one  way  of  doing  it. 
Increasing  the  license  fee  would  help,  I 
think,  to  get  a  better  firearms  control 
law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  then,  as  I  understand  him,  that 
the  difference  between  the  $1  fee  and  the 
$10  fee  would  exclude  the  fly-by-night 
operators  and  permit  the  continuation 
only  of  reputable  people. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  part  of  it.  And  the 
bill  sets  up  standards.  The  people  must 
have  a  place  of  business.  For  example,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  present  licensees 
do  not  have  any  place  of  business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  feels  that 
the  $9  differential  would  effectively  weed 
out  the  poor  or  the  bad  operators  from 
the  good  ones. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  will  help.  It  will 
allow  the  law  enforcement  people  to 
have  more  money  with  which  to  check 
these  licensees  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
complying  with  the  law.  I  think  it  is  a 
healthy  thing  to  do. 

I  keep  saying,  and  I  cannot  say  it  too 
often,  that  we  are  dealing  with  highly 
dangerous  items  when  we  deal  with  fire- 
arms of  any  kind.  We  ought  to  take  the 
matter  very  seriously. 

If  one  can  get  a  Federal  license  for  SI, 
he  is  just  about  as  free  as  he  can  be  with 
respect  to  buying  and  selling  firearms.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  $10  fee  is  very  high. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  hearings  that  it 
should  be  higher.  I  did  not  want  that.  I 
hope  that  the  $10  fee  will  be  a  deterrent 
to  the  fringe  people  who  should  not  be  in 
the  gun  business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  were  to 
exclude  from  the  application  of  the  $500 
or  the  Sl.OOO  license  fee,  these  small,  in- 
dependent gunsmiths  and  manufactur- 
ers to  which  I  alluded  some  few  mo- 
ments ago.  how  many  manufacturers  do 
we  have  in  the  country  today  to  whom 
this  license  fee  would  apply? 

Mr.  DODD.  My  recollection  is  that 
there  are  about  82.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure,  but  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  70  or  80. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is 
82  and  assume  that  the  full,  maximum 
fee  is  applied  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  correct.  Would 
it  then  be  fair  to  assume,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator,  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  enforcement  cost  of  the  legis- 
lation would  be  provided  by  the  $82,000 
that  would  be  collected  in  fees? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  so.  It  would  be  a 
very  helpful  part  of  it.  anyway,  because 
the  cost  collected  from  each  manufac- 
turer would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  SIO 
fee  collected  from  each  dealer  licensee. 
Taken  together,  it  would  be  a  sizable 
amount  of  money.  I  believe  that  there 
are  .some  100.000-odd  licensees  in  the 
countrj'. 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  about  why  we  recommend  an 
increase  in  license  fees  from  SI  to  $110.  it 
is  bccau.se  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  juveniles,  many  of  whom  ^et  a  $1 
licen-p.  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  likely 
to  get  a  $10  license.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  have  a  license,  but  they  do  have 
licenses  now. 

Mr  HANSEN.  However,  if  I  under- 
.stand  section  923 'o  of  title  IV  correctly, 
persons  under  21  would  be  barred  from 
obtaining  Federal  firearms  hcen.ses— 
even  if  they  had  $25,  $500  or  Sl.OOO  to 
pay.  Now,  to  another  o.ue.stion.  Section 
923(b),  on  page  98  of  the  bill,  states: 
(ta)  Upon  the  filing  of  u  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  lee.  the 
Secretary  may  Issue  to  the  applicant  t!ie  ap- 
propriate license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  other  appUcuble 
provisions  of  law,  shaU  entitle  the  licensee  to 
transport,  ship,  and  receive  firearms  mid 
ammunition  covered  by  such  license  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce — 

In  examining  this  provision  and  com- 
paring it  with  section  310  .  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  title  15,  United  States  Code 
903 <b)  and  in  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  report  on  page  116.  some 
questions  come  to  mind. 

The  existing  law  .says  that  the  Secre- 
tary "shall"  issue  a  license.  Title  IV  says 
that  the  Secretary  "may"  issue  a  license. 
Why  is  there  different  wording  used? 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary discretion.  All  cases  are  not  alike. 
In  my  judgment,  he  should  have  discre- 
tionary ix>wer  tx)  decide  that  in  this  case 
it  should  be  granted  and  in  another  case 
it  should  be  denied. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  sectional  analysis 
indicates  that  a  licensee  would  \ie  spe- 
cifically restiicted  to  interstate  ship- 
ments and  receipts  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

There  is  a  commentary  on  page  116  of 
the  report,  if  the  Senator  would  be  inter- 
ested in  referring  to  it.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  licensee's  intrastate  shipments 
and  receipts  do  not  have  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  title? 

Mr.  DODD.  What  part  of  page  116? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  There  is  a  commentary 
on  page  116  of  the  report.  May  I  read 
it  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  please. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  It  reads  a.s  follows: 
Section   923 {b) — This  subsection  author- 
izes the  Secietary  to  issue  a  license  to  one 
who  has  aied  a  proper  application  and  paid 
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the  prescribed  fee  and  provides  that  such 
license  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
title  and  other  applicable  law,  entitle  the 
licensee  to  transport  or  receive  the  flreanns 
and  ammunition  covered  by  the  license  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  period 
stated.  The  subsection  is  comparable  to  15 
U.S.C.  903(bi  of  the  present  Federal  Firearms 
Act  except  that  no  specific  provision  Is  made 
for  revocation  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  subsec- 
tion specirically  restrict  the  licensee  to  Inter- 
state shipments  and  receipts  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  title  Thus,  for 
example,  a  licensee  finally  convicted  of  a 
felony  could  not  continue  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness under  the  title. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  licensee's  in- 
trastate shipments  and  receipts  do  not 
have  to  be  in  accord  with  the  title?  The 
Senator  has  spoken  about  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  What  about  intrastate 
shipments? 

Mr.  DODD  I  believe  that  under  this 
title  he  would  have  to  comply  with  the 
law  with  respect  to  intrastate  as  well  as 
interstate.  All  that  is  required  with  re- 
spect to--  intrastate  shipments,  as  the 
Senator  -may  recall,  is  the  requirement 
that  ae;e.  name,  and  address  be  obtained 
and  that  sales  may  not  be  made  to  felons 
and  other  criminals  who  could  not  buy 
the  gun  under  the  State  or  local  law. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  yester- 
day we  discussed  these  requirements,  and 
I  explained  what  I  thought  a  dealer 
should  do — ask  for  identification. 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don.' 

Mr  DODD.  The  dealer  should  ask  for 
identification,  for  example,  an  automo- 
bile license,  or  a  social  security  card.  I 
expect  that  that  would  be  the  prudent 
thing  to  do.  But.  actually,  under  the  title, 
of  course,  he  is  required  only  to  ask  for 
age,  name,  and  address.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  stronger,  but  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  stronger  language  agreed 
to  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe 
it  is  a  very  mild  requirement. 

Here,  again,  this  is  all  tied  into  the 
general  principle  of  this  title — to  get 
more  responsibility  into  the  traffic  in 
firearms.  I  believe  the  good  business- 
man, the  good  dealer  in  firearms,  will 
want  to  do  more  than  get  the  age.  the 
address,  and  the  name  of  the  individual. 
He  will  want  to  make  a  check.  And  in 
many  States  there  is  a  waiting  period. 
He  will  know  the  law  pretty  well  in  his 
own  State. 

So  I  believe  it  fits  in  at  least  with  my 
concept  of  what  we  need. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Section  3fb)  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  provides  that  no 
license  shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant 
within  2  years  after  the  revocation  of  a 
previous  license.  I  do  not  see  that  this 
provision  is  carried  forward  in  the  new 
bill.  'Why  has  it  been  omitted? 

Mr.  DODD.  To  what  section  is  the 
Senator  referring? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Section  3ib)  of  the 
Federal  Fireanns  Act. 

Mr.  DODD  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  section  903  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
act  presently  on  the  books. 

Mr.  DODD  Yes,  I  know.  The  Federal 
Firearms  Act 

Mr   HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr  DODD  The  Senator  is  referring  to 


the  fact  that  title  IV  does  not  include 
language  that  is  now  in  yection  903ibt 
of  the  act  relating  to  revocation  and  re- 
issuance of  a  license.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  In  the  new  bill. 

Mr.  DODD  I  believe  the  answer  is  that 
we  have  section  925,  the  title  of  which 
is  'Exceptions.  Relief  from  Disability." 
I  believe  a  reading  of  that  section  will 
make  clear  that  it  precludes  the  need  for 
the  provision  to  which- the  Senator  refers. 

To  explain  it  a  little  more  clearly:  Un- 
der the  new  section,  he  can  reapply  at 
any  time.  There  is  no  time  limit.  And 
that  seemed  to  us  more  fair  and  more 
reasonable. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  reference  that  the 
Senator  has  just  made,  I  understand,  al- 
ready is  contained  in  existing  law.  It  is 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
1 1.5  U.S.C.  9101,  at  least  that  is  what 
the  report  on  page  118  indicates.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator's  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut believes,  then,  that  there  is  no 
further  necessity  or  requirement  to  carry 
this  one  specific  provision  into  the  new- 
bill — the  provision  that  no  application 
shall  be  issued  within  2  years  after  the 
revocation   of  a   previous  license? 

Mr.  DODD.  No:  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  believe  our  section  clears  that  up. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  fail  to  see  how  one 
section  of  the  existing  law  can  be  used 
to  justify  the  removal  of  another  section. 
Now.  another  question.  Section  923<ci  of 
title  I'V.  which  appears  on  pages  98  and 
99  of  the  bill,  sets  forth  six  requirements 
or  standards  for  the  obtaining  of  a  Fed- 
eral firearms  license.  These  six  stand- 
ards are  incorporated  into  the  five  sub- 
paragraphs of  the  section.  Subsection  1 2 ) 
appears  to  contain  two  separate  stand- 
ards, the  second  standard  in  subpara- 
graph <2>,  beginning  at  line  13.  page  99, 
and  carrying  through  line  17. 

In  comparing  this  with  Senator 
Hruskas  substitute  bill,  amendment  708. 
I  see  that  section  903(bi.  on  pages  11 
and  12,  appears  to  contain  four  of  the 
six  standards  which  are  in  title  rv.  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  I  am  correct  in  my 
conclusion. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  will  have  to 
indulge  me  a  moment  while  I  check. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator,  he  re- 
ferred, first,  to  the  language  beginning 
on  line  13,  page  99. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes;  and  carrying 
through  line  17. 

Mr.  DODD.  This  is  the  part  that  reads : 

The  applicant  •  •  •  Is  prohibited  from 
transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving  firearms 
or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 
or  is.  by  reason  of  his  business  experience, 
financial  standing,  or  trade  connections,  not 
likely  to  commence  business  operations  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  annual  license  applied 
for  or  to  maintain  operations  in  compliance 
with  this  chapter. 

That  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  me. 

The  Senator  then  referred  to  another 
section — I  do  not  recall  the  number  of 
it — on  page  11  or  12.  That  must  be  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  speaking  of  Sena- 
tor Hruska's  bill,  the  substitute  bill. 
amendment  No.  708. 


Mr.  DODD  Pases  U  and  12  of  his  bill? 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Yes.    Section    903 'b). 

pages  11  and  12.  appears  to  contain  four 

of  the  six  standards  which  are  in  title  I'V. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  a  chart  which  we 
have  drawn  up  which  I  believe  is  correct. 
We  have  the  following  standards.  Under 
title  'V  a  licen.se  would  be  denied  to  first, 
a  person  under  21  years  of  age:  second,  a 
felon  or  a  fugitive  or  person  under  in- 
dictment for  felony:  third,  a  vjerson  who 
violated  any  provision  of  the  title:  fourth, 
a  person  not  likely  to  conduct  operations 
in  compliance  with  the  title's  provisions: 
fifth,  a  person  who  has  no  business  prem- 
ises: and  sixth,  a  person  who  falsified  his 
application. 

The  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 1  Mr.  Hrl'skaI.  amendment  No. 
708.  would  deny  licenses,  as  I  read  it.  to 
the  followmc:  First,  a  person  under  the 
age  of  21:  second,  a  felon,  a  fugitive,  or  a 
person  under  indictment  for  a  felony: 
third,  a  person  who  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  the  act:  fourth,  a  person  who 
falsified  his  application. 

I  think  the  two  differences  are.  fir.st. 
denial  to  a  person  not  likely  to  conduct 
operations  in  compliance  with  the  title: 
and  second,  for  a  person  who  has  no  busi- 
ness premises.  Those  are  the  differences. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  conflict  here. 
I  tried  to  go  a  little  further.  We  had  ex- 
perience during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings where  we  found  a  man  who  did  riot 
have  a  place  of  business.  My  impression 
is  that  he  has  one  room,  a  loft,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

I  think  the.se  people  should  have  an 
identifiable  place  of  business  such  as  a 
store,  a  shop,  or  some  place  that  every- 
body knows  is  his  place  of  business  so 
that  they  would  not  have  to  go  searching 
around  in  .■^ome  second-  or  third-story 
loft  to  find  it.  That  is  one  of  the  differ- 
ences, but  I  do  not  see  any  real  conflict. 
The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  i  Mr. 
HruskaI  thinks  that  his  four  provisions 
are  sufficient.  I  think  the  requirement  of 
having  a  place  of  business  is  important. 
The  point  that  no  one  should  be  granted 
a  license  who  is  not  likely  to  conduct  his 
business  in  compliance  with  the  title's 
provisions  seems  to  me  to  be  important. 
That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
.sponses  of  the  Senator. 

After  having  prefaced  the  question 
with  what  I  have  said.  I  was  going  to  ask 
how  the  Senator  would  interpret  the 
language  of  section  923<c»  of  title  I'V: 
'or  is,  by  reason  of  his  business  expe- 
rience, financial  standing,  or  trade  con- 
nections, not  likely  to  commence  bu.si- 
ness  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  for  or  to  main- 
tain operations  in  compliance  with  this 
chapter." 

What  criteria  would  be  used  and  how- 
would  it  be  determined  that  one  is  not 
likely  to  commence  business  operations 
during  the  term  of  the  annual  license 
applied  for? 

I  nave  found  nothing  in  the  bill  nor 
in  the  report,  which  contains  practically 
the  same  words  of  the  bill  to  clarify  this 
requirement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  left  a  lot  to  be  desired  to  be 
'osed  in  the  way  of  criteria  to  answer  the 
questions.  It  seems  that  this  would  allow 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  virtually  unlimited  discretion  to 
approve  or   deny  an  application   for   a 

license.  ,  , 

Mr  DODD.  The  normal  and  usual  cri- 
teria would  be  u.sed.  We  must  remember 
that  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  is  going  to  enforce  the  law-, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  would  be  fully  ap- 
plicable in  all  such  cases,  which  al.so  gives 
a  degree  of  protection  to  the  applicant. 
The  applicant  would  have  to  be  given 
notice  of  the  contemplated  denial,  he 
would  have  to  have  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
and  he  would  have  all  rights  of  appeal 
under  that  act. 

We  have  to  leave  to  the  executive  de- 
partment some  area  of  establishing  rea- 
sonable regulations.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
write  out  in  every  detail  how  this  law 
or  anv  other  law  will  be  enforced  by  the 
executive  department.  We  do  the  best 
we  can.  I  think  that  a  general  criteria, 
which  we  have  set  up.  is  as  well  as  we 

can  do. 

Obviouslv.  a  ne'er-do-well  per.son.  who 
has  a  bad  record  in  his  community  .such 
as  an  habitual  misdemeanant,  a  per.son 
who  has  been  m  another  business  and 
made  a  complete  flop  of  it  and  abused 
it  such  as  the  two  mail-order  dealers  I 
investigated  who  had  been  in  the  mail- 
order pornography  business,  these  would 
not  be  the  kind  of  per.sons  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  want  to 
give  a  license.  In  addition.  I  think  that 
the  person's  record  and  reputation 
among  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens 
is  something  which  should  be  considered, 
as  well  as  whether  or  not  he  has  had 
any  significant  association  with  the 
criminal  element  in  the  community. 

This  is  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  sit- 
ting on  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
license.  I  think  these  are  some  of  the 
things  I  would  look  for.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  this  language. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  under  a  strict  limitation  of  time 

or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Yes:  we 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair ' .  The  Senator  has 
19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.    DODD.    I    thank    the    Presiding 

Officer.  .„,.,, 

Mr.  METCALF   Mr.  President,  I  shall 

not  need  19  minutes. 

The  inquiries  directed  by  the  Senator 
from  W^yoming  related  to  problems  about 
which  i  was  also  concerned.  I  do  wish 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  law  enforcement  in  America. 
I  feel  the  efforts  the  Senator  has  made 
in  controlling  the  indiscriminate  traffic 
in  guns  and  destructive  devices  has  ac- 
quainted the  people  of  America  to  many 
problems  that  many  of  us  in  the  West, 
where  this  is  not  a  real  problem,  w-ere 
not  aware  of.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

I  also  want  the  Senator  to  understand 
a  problem  we  have  in  our  area.  The  great- 
est business  in  Montana.  Wyoming.  Utah. 
and  Idaho  is  the  tourist  business.  People 


come  into  our  areas  to  hunt  and  they  do 
use  the  high-powered  rifles  and  destruc- 
tive weapons  that  the  Senator  has  been 
talking  about.  In  addition,  the  local  peo- 
ple go  out  and  everybody  has  weapons, 
evei-ybodv  has  shotguns,  and  everybody 
has  long  guns.  We  do  not  use  them  in 
riots  and  we  do  not  use  them  in  civil 
disturbances  such  as  the  Senator  spoke 
of  in  the  beginning  of  his  presentation. 
This  is  what  concerns  the  people  of  my 
area. 

The  Senator  has  moved  the  business 
of  sporting   rifles   and   the   business  of 
legitimate  weapons  over  into  the  same 
area  as  gangster  weapons  and  the  de- 
structive devices.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator why  he  has  changed  this  division 
we    have    had    heretofore    and    placed 
sporting  rifles  and  siwrlsmen  in  the  same 
categoi-y  as  weapons  used  for  destructive 
puiT30ses  and  people  who  are  gangsters. 
Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator, first  of  all.  by  thanking  him  for  his 
generous  remarks  which.  I  am  sure.  I  do 
not  deserve  but  for  which  I  am  truly 
grateful,  particularly  coming  from  as  dis- 
tingtiished  a  Member  of  this  body  as  is 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  best  on  this  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  specific 
question.  I  have  never,  and  I  do  not 
now.  lump  together  legitimate  sportsmen 
and  criminals,  the  mentally  incompetent, 
or  the  child  who  is  now  able  to  get  guns. 
I  know  what  the  Senator  says  about  his 
great  State  of  Montana  and  other  States 
such  as  Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  others.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  great  tourist  busi- 
ness there  and  a  great  engagement  in 
the  u.se  of  siwrting  guns  in  those  States. 
I  am  not  ti-ying  to  stop  that.  If  anything. 
I  am  ti-ymg  to  encourage  it.  I  want  guns 
in  the  hands  of  decent,  responsible 
people. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  my  experience 
has  been  that  sportsmen  are  among  the 
best  of  our  people.  I  have  known  many 
of  them.  Unfortunately,  the  guns  they 
use  for  legitimate  sporting  purposes  have 
'-rotten  into  the  hands  of  criminals,  nuts, 
and  children.  That  is  what  I  want  to  pre- 
vent and  put  a  stop  to.  In  that  sense,  one 
could  say  that  they  are  mixed  together 
but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  separate 
them  other  than  to  do  sometliing  about 
it  as  strongly  as  we  can.  They  are  not 
the  same  people,  but  they  are  the  same 
weapons.  A  good  weapon  can  be  used, 
and  frequently  is.  for  a  bad  purpose.  So 
that  we  have  to  talk  about  the  weapon 
and  about   those  undesirables  who   set 
their  hands  on  those  weapons. 

How  would  the  Senator  feel  about  a 
provision  in  this  title  which  allowed  the 
States,  by  option,  to  be  included  or  to 
be  left  out? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  feel  that  would  be 
a  very  important  provision.  The  prob- 
lems of  Montana  and  the  problems  of 
the  West  on  this  subject  are  different 
from  the  problems  in  urban  areas  of  the 
East.  I  am  convinced  that  we  in  Mon- 
tana could  take  care  of  this  business  of 
criminal  operations  in  both  handguns, 
long  guns,  and  destructive  devices. 

But  the  Senator  has  not  quite  an- 
swered by  question.  I  used  to  train  men 
in  the  use  of  the  .37-millimeter  cannon. 
I  have  some  nostalgia  about  that.  I  was 


once  a  weapons  instructor  and  know 
.something  about  the  operations  of  a 
Thompson  submachinegun.  One  can  buy 
a   Thompson   submachinegun   in   some 

areas. 

Mr.  DODD.  And  buy  an  antitank  gun 

as  well.  ^     ,, 

Mr  METCALF.  I  see  no  reason  at  aU 
why  there  should  be  any  civilian  use  of 
a  "37-millimeter  cannon,  a  .75-milh- 
meter  cannon,  a  Thompson  submachine- 
gun,  or  a  hand  grenade.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  trying 
to  control  that  kind  of  ti-affic  in  destruc- 
tive devices  on  which  there  should  be 
civilian  control.  But  why  should  that  be 
lumped  with  a  .30-caliber  sporting  rifle. 
Mr.  DODD.  They  are  not  lumped  to- 
gether. Why  should  they  not  be  in  the 
same  bill? 

Mr  METCALF.  Becau.se  it  would 
place  the  purchaser  of  a  high-powered 
•''2  or  a  30-30.  in  the  same  cateaoi-y  as 
the  purchaser  of  a  Thomp.son  subma- 
chinegun. 

Mr  DODD.  No.  Destructive  devices 
are  controlled  much  more  stringently 
than  are  the  sporting  rifles.  Anyway,  as 
I  see  it  it  is  a  va.stly  different  thing.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  these  terrible  devices 
are  not  truly  siwrting  weapons. 

Mr  METCALF.  We  are  in  complete 
accord  on  that.  I  say  to  the  Senator  I 
am  delighted  he  is  saying  to  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  the  Record  that  he  sees 
sporting  rifles  as  an  entirely  different 

thing.  ,     .,       ,  .... 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do.  That  is  why  I  prohibit 
their  importation  under  this  bill.  That 
is  why  I  apply  stricter  contiols  to  them 
than  I  do  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  concur  in  the  con- 
trol of  handguns.  I  feel  that  that  will 
place  some  burden  upon  Montana.  For 
example,  someone  may  want  to  go  out 
to  Montana  on  a  camping  trip  and  he 
will  bring  along  a  rifle  he  recently  pur- 
chased or  has  owned  for  several  years, 
and  the  Montana  guide  would  say  to 
him  "Why  don't  you  buy  a  .22,  which 
is  a  sporting  gun  if  ever  there  was  one? 
He  would  not  be  able  to  buy  that  gun 
under  this  bill:  nevertheless,  as  a  result 

of  the  control  of  handguns 

Mr.  DODD.  He  can  buy  it  where  he 
lives. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  he  lives  in  Con- 
necticut. ^  ^ 

Mr.  DODD.  He  should  buy  it  before 
he  goes  to  Montana. 

Mr  METCALF.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
even  know  that  he  could  use  it  there. 

Mr  DODD.  Well,  so  that  places  a  small 
hardship  upon  him.  If  he  is  a  trae  sixirts- 
man  and  knows  the  law  and  he  wants  to 
buv  that  kind  of  gun  and  he  really  wants 
that  particular  gun.  he  can  arrange  for 
its  purchase  through  his  dealer  in 
Connecticut. 

Mr  METCALF.  As  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator,  I  concur  in  that.  We  will  take 
care  of  that  in  Montana  and  live  with 
that  kind  of  thing.  Let  me  ask  another 

question  about  destructive  devices 

Mr  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me 
answer  him  further,  first,  this  point  has 
been  raised  time  and  again,  that  destruc- 
tive devices  should  be  covered  in  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Firearmc  Act.  Contention  has  been 
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n.ade  that  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
covers  only  sporting  arms  while  the  Na- 
tional Act  covers  the  gangster  type  of 
weapon.  This  is  a  concept  that  the  gun 
lobby  and  others,  as  well  as  honest  and 
well-intentioned  people,  have  foisted 
on  the  public  for  the  past  30  years,  I  tell 
the  Senator,  and  I  think  I  am  right  about 
that 
Mr  MKTCALF.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
foisted  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned. 

Mr  DODD  Of  course,  I  do  not  include 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  said  many 
honest  and  well-inientioned  people.  The 
gun  lobby  has  used  that  argument  time 
and  again.  The  answer  to  it  is  that,  as  I 
have  tried  to  think  it  out,  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  by  virtue  of  the  definition 
of  firearms  in  the  act,  covers  all  firearms 
including  sporting  and  gangster-type 
weapons,  that  is  one  reason.  A  second 
reast^n  is  clear,  that  if  one  reads  the 
legi.^Iative  hi.story  of  both  acts,  Attorney 
General  Homer  Cummings.  who  was  the 
chief  proponent,  tried  to  have  all  flre- 
aiTn.=;  included  :n  both  acts  during  the 
years  he  pressed  for  strong  Federal  con- 
trol. A  third  reason,  is  that  the  proscrip- 
tions on  a  felon  or  a  fugitive  from  ship- 
ping or  receiving  firearms  are  contained 
in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  but  are  not 
contained  in  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 
That  is  another  reason  for  specifically 
including  destructive  devices  within  the 
purview  of  the  Federal  Act  which  title 
IV.  as  the  Senator  knows,  transfers  to 
title  XVIII.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  ob- 
jective rationale  for  excluding  destruc- 
tive devices  from  title  IV.  That  is  why  we 
have  included  it. 

I  should  like  to  see  one,  strong  Federal 
Firearms  Act  that  covers  just  about 
everv-tiung  m  this  field. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeal  or  do  any- 
thing to  the  National  Firearms  Act.  I 
do  not  thirk  that  is  necessary.  It  is  very 
limited  anyway,  but  it  is  the  law  and 
the  best  law  we  have,  it  is  not  very 
good,  in  my  judgment,  and  that  is  why, 
I  think,  we  should  put  everything  in 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  I  would 
transfer  to  title  XVIII.  I  think  that  is 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Many  millions  of 
sportsmen  dislike  being  lumped  in  with 
gangsters. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  that,  I  am  sure  that 
is  true  of  people  in  many  areas  of  ac- 
tivity. I  drive  a  car  and  I  do  not  like 
to  be  lumped  in  with  car  thieves,  but 
the  laws  enacted  to  prevent  a  car  thief 
from  stealing  other  people's  property 
affect  me  just  the  same.  So  it  goes. 

One  other  point  I  overlooked  about 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  All  it  does 
is  require  that  one  who  transfers  a 
machinegun.  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  a 
sawed-off  rifle,  or  gadget  guns,  as  I  call 
them,  pay  a  tax.  If  he  pays  his  tax, 
nothing  else  will  happen  to  him.  If  he 
does  not  pay  it.  he  can  be  punished  for 
,  not  paym?  it.  But  I  think  that  is  a  very 
ineffective  law  with  respect  to  destruc- 
tive devices.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  have  it  m  a  strengthened  and  updated 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  Who  is  going  to 
be  hurt  by  it ' 

Mr.  METCALF  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands     that     the    Senator    from 


Montana  is  not  critical.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  complimen- 
tary to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  effort  to  control  Thompson  sub- 
machineguns,  burp  guns,  or  75-milli- 
meter cannons,  that  no  civilian  should 
have  any  legitimate  use  for. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  why  lump  those 
with  the  legitimate  sportsman  who  does 
have  legitimate  use  for  a  .22  rifle  or  a 
.30  caliber  rifle? 

Mr.  DODD.  Because  there  are  many 
people  today  who  have  Federal  licenses 
and  these  destructive  devices  are  on  the 
sales  counters. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the 
destructive  devices.      * 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  us  not  get  rid  of 
other  things  which  are  legitimate  arti- 
cles of  commerce  and  necessary  as  part 
of  the  sporting  life  of  America. 

Mr.  DODD.  Under  this  title,  the  Im- 
portation of  such  weapons  is  prohibit-ed. 
This  is  new.  I  truly  do  not  undersund 
those  who  argue  that  It  ought  to  be  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act  instead  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given.  The  question  I  always  ask  is. 
Who  is  going  to  be  hurt  if  we  write  one 
good,  strong  Federal  Firearms  Act  that 
everybody  can  live  with? 

Mr.  METCALF.  A  whole  lot  of  legiti- 
mate sportsmen. 

Mr.  DODD.  How  are  they  going  to  be 
hurt?  If  they  use  the  dreadful  devices 
and  handle  them  for  sporting  purposes. 
they  should  be  stopped.  I  do  not  believe 
many  sportsmen,  have  antitank  guns. 
mortars,  bazookas,  and  all  these  other 
weapons.  So  I  do  not  think  any  good 
sportsman  is  going  to  be  hurt. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know.  I  take  it  the  Sen- 
ator would  place  destructive  device 
coverage  under  the  National  Firearms 
Act  rather  than  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
because  to  do  otherwise  might  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  legitimate  sportsman. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  view  is  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  ask  a  question 
before  our  time  runs  out.  The  Senator 
has  included  explosive  devices  under  the 
destructive  portions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Does  that  mean  that 
dynamite  for  mines  or  construction 
companies,  and  so  forth,  is  included? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  it  does  not.  Senator. 
What  I  had  in  mind  was  things  like  hand 
grenades  and  other  types  of  mines  and 
bombs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Antipersonnel  mines. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  So  that  a  legitimate 
prospector 

Mr.  DODD.  He  is  not  included  under 
the  provisions  at  all. 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  could  get  dy- 
namite? 

Mr.  DODD.  This  provision  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  tj'pe  of  business.  It 
specifically  excludes  such  items  which 
would  be  used  in  commercial  construc- 
tion or  business  activities. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  anxious  to  make 
that  record,  because  there  is  much  con- 
cern and  interest  in  that. 

Mr   DODD    Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Of  course, 
he  and  I  disagree  about  long  guns.  As  far 
as  sporting  rifles  and  legitimate  shot- 
guns are  concerned,  I  am  glad  they  arc 
left  out  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  they  con- 
tinue to  be  left  out  of  the  bill.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  in  accord  on  many  provi-sions 
of  the  bill.  Tlie  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  made  a  great  contribution  m 
closing  the  door  and  protecting  the  legit- 
imate sportsman. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think,  whatever  happens,  we  are  going  to 
get  a  better  law  with  respect  to  firearms 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  as  good  as  it  shouki 
be. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  it  i.s  not  as  good 
as  the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  beaten  in  the  com- 
mittee vote.  I  offered  the  option  provi- 
sion, and  that  was  turned  down. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  option  would  take  care  of  many 
of  the  problems. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  though  it  would,  but  I 
could  not  convince  my  colleagues  in  the 
committee,  and  so  it  is  not  in  the  bill. 
Because  I  value  the  Senator's  judgment. 
I  wondered  what  his  thinking  was. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  take  the  Sen- 
ator's view  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  rifles,  and  so  forth,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut:  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
respect  my  opinion  as  to  the  needs  for  a 
rural  area. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course;  the  Senator 
knows  that- 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  option  provi- 
sion would  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

WILDLIFE    GROUPS    SUPPORT    HRUSKA    GUN    BILLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  received  copies  of 
correspondence  from  national  groups  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Dodd  which  explains 
their  positions  regarding  title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  which  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
today. 

The  endorsement  by  these  national 
wildlife  groups  is  particularly  significant 
to  me  because  I  liave  worked  on  numer- 
ous occasions  with  these  groups  and  I 
can  attest  to  their  dedication  and  higxi 
sense  of  responsibility  which  they  carry 
to  the  many  issues  on  which  they  take  a 
stand. 

On  the  issue  of  gun  control  which  faces 
us  today.  I  believe  that  these  wildlife 
eroups  accurately  and  intelligently  re- 
flect the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of 
.sportsmen  and  conservationists  in  my 
home  State.  Therefore,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  that  the  position  of 
these  groups  be  made  fully  clear  to  the 
entire  Senate  and  that  the  text  of  their 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
alwavs  felt  that  the  privilege  of  law-abid- 
ing citizens  and  sportsmen  to  own  and 
bear  arms  is  one  that  should  not  be  in- 
fringed upon.  My  own  State  of  Wyoming 
has  thousands  of  hunters  and  gunowners 
who  have  demonstrated  a  liiph  regard 
tor  the  law  and  who  are  well  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  incumbent  upon 
those  owning  firearms.  Such  is  indeed 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  owTi  guns.  The  rights  of  these  in- 
dividuals must  be  protected. 

However,  it  is  also  my  feeling  that,  m 
the  light  of  the  rash  of  crimes  involving 
L'uns,  some  action  must  be  taken  to  in- 
..ure  safe  streets,  homes  and  places  of 
business  for  all  citizens. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  a  careful 
balance  between  striking  back  at  crime 
m  America  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
l.uv-abiding  citizens  to  legally  bear  arms, 
I  have,  in  the  past,  supported  two  gun 
control     bills    introduced     by     Senator 
Roman  Hruska.  of  Nebraska.  The  pro- 
visions contained  in  his  proposals  would 
require  those  convicted  of  violent  crimes, 
fugitives    and    youngsters    to    purchase 
iiandguiis  in  person,  rather  than  anony- 
mously, thereby  assisting  local  police  offi- 
cials in   the   enforcement  of  local  gun 
laws.  The.se  provisions  would  also  tighten 
control   over   machineguns,   hand   gre- 
nades, bazookas,  and  other  such  weapons. 
I  beUeve  that  such   provisions  would 
adequately  accomplish  the  ends  sought 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  law-abiding  citizenry.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  handgun  control  provision 
m  the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Judi- 
ciarj'  Committee  would  destroy  the  bal- 
ance between  combating  crime  and  in- 
suring the  ri.ghts  of  the  Amencan  people. 
Thus  I  will  continue  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  this  balance. 
Exhibit  1 
National  Wildlife  Feder.\tion. 

{  Wasliington.  B.C.  May  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Thoma^.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate,    \ 
Washinaton.  B.C. 

DEAR  SENATOR  DoDD :  Thls  Will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  26  sent  via 
cTtifled  mail  to  request  our  opinion  and 
position  on  Title  IV  of  S.  917.  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  thorough  study 
of  this  proposed  legislation  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  officers,   directors,  and 
affiliated  organizations  prior  to  Senate  debate 
which  you  have  indicated  will  begin  May  2-4. 
The  position  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration on  firearms  control  has  been  made 
clear,  however,  in  previous  public  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee.  In  brief,  we 
favor.    ( 1 1    strict  regulation  and  control  of 
conceaUbie  weapons  (pistols  and  revolvers); 
1 2)  we  support  existing  regulations  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  or  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
urms  to  persons  under  indictment  or  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice  or  is  prohibited  by  state 
or  local  law  from  owning  or  possessing  fire- 
arms; and  (3)  we  firmly  believe  the  importa- 
tion,   sale,    shipment,    use    or    ownership    of 
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aestructlve  devices  (such  as  bombs,  bazookas, 
grenades,  and  other  military  type  weapons  or 
devices  I  bv  private  citizens  shoiUd  be  com- 
pletely prohibited;  not  regulated  as  your 
amendments  provide. 

As  we  understand  your  proposal.  It  wouia 
repeal  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  We 
firmly  believe  tnis  Act  should  not  be  re- 
pealed. If  properly  enforced,  this  Act  could 
have  been  used  to  solve  most  of  the  current 
problems  involved  in  the  interstate  sale  and 
shipment  of  firearms  to  persons  not  legally 
entitled  to  possess  them.  Rather  than  repeal- 
ing what  we  consider  to  he  a  very  sound, 
workable  law,  we  believe  further  amendment 
is  necessnrv  to  assist  local  and  state  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  lurther  regulating  and 
controlling  m.-.il-order  sales  of  concea table 
weapons  to  residents,  or  over-the-counter 
sales  to  non-residents,  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  Senate  Amendment  708. 

Thank  you  lor  this  opportunity  to  oBer 
these  comments  and  opinions.  As  you  well 
know  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
always  supported  adequate  control,  coupled 
with"  strict  enforcement,  over  the  sale,  use, 
and  possession  of  firearms  by  our  citizens. 
We  believe  the  basic  answer  to  the  crime 
problem  in  the  United  States  Is  to  resolve  our 
current  social  problems  and  to  educate  all 
law  abiding  citizens  on  the  proper,  safe  use 
of  firearms  and  to  severely  punish  those  per- 
sons who  deliberately  misuse  firearms  or 
other  weapons  in  the  commission  of  criminal 

acts. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimeall. 

Executive  Director. 


mum  inconvenience  for  all  sections  of  the 
country  rather  than  focusing  atteution  where 
it  Is  required. 

We  have  been  advocating  that  grenades, 
bazookas,  crew-served  weapons  and  similar 
destructive  devices  should  be  regulated  rig- 
idlv  This  desirable  control  should  be 
achieved  by  amendment  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  as  contemplated  in  S.  1854.  by 
Senator  Hruska  and  othprs. 

Sporumen  everywhere  have  asked  the 
rommittee  not  to  link  .-porting  firearms 
with  destructive  devices.  They  have  urged 
repeatedlv  that  sporting  firearms  continue 
to  be  handled  through  the  Federal  Flreanns 
/Vet  and  destructive  devices  through  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  Your  Title  IV  treats 
them  together  and  puts  them  in  the  crim- 
inal code.  , 

We  arc  hopeful  that  the  corrective  legisla- 
tion that  the  sportsmen  have  been  seeking 
will  be  enacted  during  this  session.  We  be- 
lieve ihe  Senate  should  do  this  by  adopting 
ti  Amendment  No.  708  that  was  ottered  on 
Apnl  2'J.  1>)68.  as  a  substitute  lor  Title  IV 
in  S.  917.  That  amendment  incorporates  the 
widely  supported  features  of  S.  1853  and  S. 
1854. 

Sincerely, 

C.R.  GOTERMUTH. 

Vice  President. 


EXHIBFT  2 

wildlife  Manageivient  Institute, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  2. 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman.     Subcommittee     To     Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR   SENATOR   DoDD !    We   have   your   let- 
ter of  April  26  and  the  enclosures  concern- 
ing your  amendment  which  appears  as  Ti- 
tle IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  S.  917. 

In  vour  letter  soliciting  our  views,  you 
state  that  "It  would  be  helpful  to  the  pub- 
lic In  understanding  this  issue  If  you  would 
forward  to  me  your  views  on  my  proposed 
legislation. 

■When  this  comes  to  debate  in  the  Senate, 
I  want  to  effectively  present  all  positions  to 
my  colleagues  for  consideration  before  they 
vote  on  this  measure. 

•  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  under- 
stand the  position  t.iken  by  your  organiza- 
tion  before  voting  on  this  measure." 

We  are  pleased  to  respond  and  do  so  In 
the  expectation  that  this  letter  will  be  pre- 
sented in  full  context  to  the  Senate.  This 
replv  sets  forth  the  views  of  conservationists 
who  long  have  recognized  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  misuse  of  certain  firearms 
and  destructive  devices.  Our  recommenda- 
tions for  the  revision  and  enforcement  ot 
existing  laws  are  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Subconamlttee  To 
Investlgat*    Juvenile    Delinquency. 

We  support  strict  controls  over  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  handguns  as  proposed  in 
S  1853  by  Senator  Hruska  and  others,  that 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
we  prefer  the  provisions  of  that  bill  which 
require  notification  to  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  an  adequate  waiting  period  be- 
fore a  dealer  may  make  delivery  of  a  ha.nd- 
Eun  We  also  favor  the  provision  In  S.  18SJ 
that  would  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment 
of  any  firearm  contrary  to  state  laws. 

V.'f  believe  that  the  provisions  of  your 
Title  IV  which  would  prohibit  completely, 
rather  than  regulate,  interstate  commerce 
m  handgtins  discriminate  against  law-abid- 
ing persons.  Such  a  prohibition  holds  maxl- 


MESSAGES  FROM    THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRJED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  . 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina    I  Mr.   Ervin]    is  recog- 
nized for  2  hours. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous- consent  request? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 

to  yield.  .        ,,    ^      i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  brief  quorum  call  and 
that  following  the  quorum  call  there  may 
be  a  period  of  5  minutes,  prior  to  be- 
ginning the  speech  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  5 
minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON  TOMORROW  AND  10  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MAN.^FItLD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unaiumuLis-consent  agreement 
heretofore  entered,  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI  is  to  be  recognized.  If  he  will 
yield  to  me.  I  should  like  to  take  not  more 
than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  has  been  granted  for  that 
purpose 

Mr.  MAJSSFIELD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  for  well  over  a  year — 
almost  a  year  and  a  half — the  President 
tia^s  been  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  safe 
streets  and  omnibus  crime  control  bill. 

After  long  and  arduous  labor,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI.  a  bill  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  Tlie  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  since  a  week  ago 
Tuesday. 

Up  to  this  time,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  conversation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, noth-ins;  in  the' way  of  action  seeking 
to  face  up  to  the  issues  which  confront 
us  under  the  various  titles.  I  hope  that 
before  too  Ion?  we  will  be  able  to  begin 
to  vote  on  amendments,  to  the  end  that 
'.ve  can  face  up  to  our  responsibilities  and 
dispose  of  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  the  completion 
of  its  business  today,  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Ml-  MANSFIELD.  Also.  Mr.  President. 
I  .usk:  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
completion  of  its  business  tomorro.w.  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  Mondav   morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS    '-RIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  917  >  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that,  if  pos- 
sible today,  hopefully  tomorrow,  cer- 
tainly by  Monday,  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  begin  to 
face  up  to  some  of  the  differences  which 
exist  in  this  body.  It  appears  to  me  that 
much  time  has  been  spent  already  in 
discussion  and  debate.  In  some  respects, 
I  think  too  much  time.  But  if  we  are  to 
depart  Washington  by  August  2.  as  I 
hope,  but  certainly  cannot  guarantee, 
I  think  it  is  up  to  all  Senators  to  spend 
as  much  time  in  the  Chamber  as  possible, 
to  forego  outside  engagements  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  work  together  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  to  try  to 
bring  this  debate  to  a  head. 

I  have  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  letter  relative  to  the 
pending  bill,  I  should  like  to  bring  it  to 


the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators.  The 
letter,  dated  May  8,  1968,  and  addressed 
to  me,  reads  as  follows; 

Dear  Mike:  The  Senate  Is  approaching  a 
moment  of  decision  for  America,  as  debate 
proceeds  on  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

I  would  hope  that  three  facts — three  cru- 
cial facts— can  Illuminate  that  debate. 

First,  a  harsh  reality  faces  the  most  afflu- 
ent Nation  on  earth.  Crimes  of  violence 
threaten  to  turn  us  Into  a  land  of  fearful 
strangers.  The  triple-lock  door  and  the  street 
that  empties  quickly  at  nightfall  are 
unhappy  symbols  In  modern  America.  The 
rapist  and  the  mugger,  the  racketeer  and  the 
robber  leave  heavy  scars  on  our  society. 

Second,  the  key  to  effective  crime  control 
Is  effective  law  enforcement — at  the  local 
level.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stressed,  crime 
is  a  local  problem.  It  must  be  defeated  in  the 
community  It  corrodes. 

Third,  the  machinery  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment all  across  the  Nation  must  be  strength- 
ened before  It  can  carry  out  Its  mission  effec- 
tively. Far  too  many  local  police  forces  are 
lll-paia.  lU-equlpped.  and  lU-tralned. 

Fifteen  months  ago.  based  on  a  study  I 
had  conducted  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  which  was  composed  of  the 
most  carefully  selected  and  outstanding  ex- 
perts In  the  field — the  most  authoritative 
study  of  crime  In  America  ever  conducted — 
I  then  urged  the  Congress  to  Immediately 
launch  a  massive  effort  to  revitalize  local 
law  enforcement — from  crime  prevention  to 
the  apprehension  of  criminals  to  the  system 
of  corrections. 

That  proposal — the  Safe  Streets  program — 
Is  now  embodied  in  Title  I  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Through  federal  grants  to  local  communi- 
ties and  states,  it  will  put  new  strength  into 
the  entire  network  of  crime  control  and 
criminal  Justice.  It  will  give  the  policeman 
on  the  beat — who  risks  his  life  to  protect  our 
'lomes  and  families — better  training  and 
equipment  for  his  job.  It  will  reward  him 
with  better  pay  for  his  service.  It  will  put 
the  resources  of  modern  science  behind  his 
efforts. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  Title  I.  It  Is  long 
overdue  and  urgently  needed.  Delay  will  be 
.i  victory  for  the  criminal — from  the  petty 
thief  to  the  kings  or  organized  crime.  The 
losers  will  be  the  American  people. 

The  pending  bill  also  addresses  itself  to 
another  urgent  national  concern — the  need 
for  gun  control  legislation. 

I  have  sought  a  proper  and  strong  gun 
control  bin  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
President. 

Title  IV  takes  a  long  step  toward  public 
safety,  by  helping  to  keep  pistols  and  other 
hand  guns  away  from  the  dangerous  and  the 
deranged. 

But  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

It  falls  to  provide  the  same  protection 
against  weapons  which  are  Just  as  deadly  in 
criminal  hands — the  rifle  and  other  long 
guns. 

Now.  It  Is  time  to  stand  up  and  show  we 
are  not  a  Government  by  lobby  but  a  Gov- 
ernment of  law. 

Has  not  the  high  powered  mall  order  rifle 
brought  tragedy  enough  to  America?  What 
in  the  name  of  conscience  will  it  take  to  pass 
a  truly!  effective  gun  control  law? 

The  issue  of  Immediate  importance  Is  to 
bring  safety  to  our  streets. 

We  can  best  do  this  by: 

Strengthening  the  Gun  Control  Law. 

Writing  the  provisions  of  Title  I  ( the  Safe 
Streets  Progmm)  into  the  statute  books 
without  delay. 

Not  encumbering  the  legislation  with  pro- 
visions ,ralslng  grave  constitutional  questions 
and  which  might  Jeopardize  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  Title  I. 

In  the  clear  and  compelling  Interest  of  200 
million  Americans.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  enact 
Title  I— now. 


The  mugger  and  the  murderer  will  not 
wait. 

Neither  must  we. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Ervin  1  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  liave  5  minutes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
yield  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <  Mr.  McClellan  I 
and  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  i  Mr.  JavitsI  with- 
out losing  my  riglit  to  the  floor  and  with- 
out having  the  time  thus  yielded  coimt  as 
a  part  ot  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
seeking  the  time  in  my  own  rigiit.  I  did 
not  want  to  have  the  time  charged  to  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  time  will  be  extended  ii  needed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  very 
kindly  .sent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  he  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  President  in  Icttmu  me  know 
of  the  message  he  was  sending  to  the 
Senate. 

I  very  much  appreciate  a  cover  letter 
addressed  to  me.  which  the  President  at- 
tached to  the  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  read  it  into  the  Record  : 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  8.  1968. 

Dear  John:  I  wanted  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Mike  Mansfield  this  after- 
noon. I  know,  as  do  all  Americans,  how  you 
have  devoted  your  life  to  leading  the  fight 
against  crime  in  our  Nation.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  add  another  success  In  your  fight 
on  crime  with  the  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets 
bill  I  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  fought  and 
worked  diligently  to  try  to  get  the  crime 
billon  the  floor. 

I  have  largely  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  with  respect  to 
title  I.  It  has  some  provisions  in  it  now 
that  it  would  not  have  in  it,  but  which  the 
President  wants,  except  for  my  vote.  My 
one  vote  made  the  difference  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  felt  that  I  would  be  completely 
derelict  in  meeting  my  vesponsibility  had 
I  not.  during  the  processing  of  the 
measure  that  the  President  recom- 
mended, taken  into  account  other  areas 
in  which  legislation  was  needed  in  order 
to  effectively  wage  a  war  on  crime.  We 
were  successful  in  having  some  of  these 
provisions  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  to  the  majority 
leader  refers  to  his  Crime  Commission 
which  made  a  study  and  upon  which 
the  President  based  his  recommenda- 
tions. I  remind  my  colleagues  and  the 
country'    that    that    same    Commission 
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recommended  legislation  with  regard  w 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
in  line  with  and  designed  to  meet  the 
same  objectives  as  are  contained  in  title 
in  of  the  pending  bill.  So.  I  am.  also,  to 
that  extent,  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion. „ 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  li, 
particularly  some  provisions  of  it  relat- 
ing to  confessions,  from  my  viewpoint^ 
and  I  think  it  is  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  basing  that  upon  the 
information  that  comes  to  me  from  the 
citizens  bv  mail,  telegram,  and  communi- 
cations from  learned  judges,  prosecutors, 
district  attorneys,  and  officials  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  law  enforcement— 
if    Congress    fails    to    enact    legislation 
dealing  with  some  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  are  responsible  today  for 
the    self-confessed    murderers    and    the 
rapists   and    the    muggers    out   on    the 
streets,  to   which   the   President  refers, 
we  will  fail  the  American  people:  we  will 
fail  our  Govermnent :  we  will  fail  in  our 
responsibility.  And  these  people  will  still 
be  encouraged  to  go  out  and  violate  the 
law  with  a  feeling  of  security  and  im- 
punity    from     punishment     that     they 

deserve.  v.  »  .v. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
crime  rate  is  spiraling  upward  every 
hour.  Why  is  this  so?  It  is  not  because 
we  do  not  have  enough  laws  on  the  books. 
It  is  because  we  are  not  enforcing  those 
laws.  That  is  our  trouble. 

We  can  spend  all  the  money  we  want 
to  spend.  It  will  help  some.  However,  we 
could   spend   billions  of   dollars   and   it 
would  onlv  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  We 
could  train  all  the  people  that  we  wanted. 
However,  unless  the  courts  will  enforce 
the  law.  unless  the  courts  will  sustain 
the  convictions  of  self-confessed  crimi- 
iials— he  who  admits.  "I  killed  her":  he 
who  admits.  "I  robbed  her":  and  he  who 
admits.  "I  raped  her' —and  unless  the 
Supreme  Court  will  come  around  to  pun- 
ishing   criminals,    we    will    never    have 
effective  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States.  

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTTION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   McCLELLAN    TOMORROW 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  reauest? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  routine 
morninu  business.  I  be  granted  1  hour  in 
which  to  discuss  the  pending  measure.  I 
mav  not  need  a  full  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


be  recognized  for  one-half  hour  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MILLER  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr   President.  I  ask 

tmanimous     consent     thai     the     distin- 
iruished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 


POOR  PEOPLES  MARCH  ON  WASH- 
INGTON—REALITY OF  THE  SITU- 
ATION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  I  feel  it  is  my 
dutv  to  comment,  both  on  the  executive 
.session  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  April  25.  and  on  the  comments  of 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
relative  to  the  proposed  Poor  Peoples 
March  on  Washington. 

On  Wednesday,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  voiced  their  concern  that 
the  proposed  march  could  lead  to  violence 
and  serious  civil  disorder.  Certainly,  the 
Senators  have  every  right  to  counsel  cau- 
tion and  indeed.  I  would  agree  that  there 
is  always  a  potential  for  violence  in  such 
a  demonstration  which  must  be  recog- 
nized bv  a  prudent  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  it  is  unfortunate,  however,  to 
await  this  event  with  an  apprehension 
which  in  some  quarters  borders  on  hys- 
teria Surely,  let  us  give  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  fears  which  are  ration- 
al—fears,  for  example,  that  extremists 
committed  to  violence  for  its  own  sake 
will   make   an    effort    to    lake    over   the 
march— and  let  us  take  steps  to  see  that 
this  does  not  happen. 

I  >^tand  with  what  I  feel  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  in  the  Congress  that  we 
will  brook  no  violence,  no  anarchy  and 
no  immobilization  of  the  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict Governments  or  of  the  community^ 
But  let  us  remember  that  the  leaders  of 
this  march  are  committed  to  nonviolence 
and  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  reinforce  then- 
positions  as  leaders  and  help  them  chan- 
nel this  great  outpouring  of  the  poor  into 
creative  and  constructive  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

We  would  be  unrealistic  if  we  did  not 
recognize  the  posibility  of  disorder  dur- 
ing the  march.  But  what  many  of  the 
most  fearful  critics  of  the  march  seem 
to  forget  is  that  the  city  and  the  Federal 
Government  also  see  what  is  evident  to 
us   First   there  are  appropriate  statutes 
on  the  books  to  arrest  any  participant 
who  incites  or  participates  in  violence 
or  conspires  to  do  so.  Specifically.  I  call 
attention  to  title  I  of  the  recently  en- 
acted  Civil   Rights   Act   of    1968   which 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  travel  in  in- 
terstate commerce  with  the  intent  to  in- 
cite or  participate  in  a  riot,  and  title  X 
of  that  act  which  penalizes  the  manufac- 
ture  use  or  instruction  for  use  of  fire- 
arm.s  or  explosive  devices  in  a  civil  dis- 
order The  text  of  these  sections  are  sub- 
mitted as  an  appendix  to  the.-^e  remarks. 
Second.  Testimony  at  the  closed  hear- 


ing by  General  Yarborough  of  U.S.  Army 
InteUigence,  by  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  by  Public  Safety  Director 
Patrick  Murphy  indicate  clearly  that  the 
ixjlice.  the  FBI,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  coordinating  information  on 
the  participants'  of  the  march  and  are 
making  plans  to  protect  the  city  from 
any  attempt  to  turn  the  march  into  a 
violent  demonstration.  In  fact,  when  the 
chairman  asked  General  Yarborough  if 
he  had  heard  certain  threats  of  violence 
made  in  connection  with  the  march,  the 
general's  reply  was: 

The  implication  l<i  me  Is  that  the  people 
who  made  these  statements  would  like  to 
tarry  these  things  out.  but  I  see  no  hard 
organizational  .structure  at  this  point,  ur 
anv  uidlcatlons  ol  actual  numbers  ...  or 
lime-space  factors  that  would  permit  these 
things  to  happen  to  the  degree  that  those 
statements  would  indicate. 


When  the  chairman  cited  specific  in- 
stances of  such  threats  he  was  asked  at 
least  four  times  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  bv  Attorney  General  Clark  to 
make  his  information  available  to  the 
FBI  I  believe  it  is  only  prudent  for  any 
of  us  who  have  .such  information— 
whether  or  not  it  is  rumor  or  fact— to 
notify  the  proper  authorities. 

Tliird.  GoveiTiment  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  made  it 
quite  clear  that  they  intend  to  preserve 
law  and  order  and  that  they  have  made 
plans  to  do  so.  To  quote  the  Attorney 
General,  for  example: 

There  will  be  no  blocking  of  the  bridges 
and  there  will  be  no  obstruction  ot  Govern- 
ment buildings.  ...  If  people  sit  on  the 
bridges,  they  will  be  removed.  If  people 
endeavor  U3  imluwfully  enter  Federal  build- 
ings they  will  be  prevented  irom  entering 
Federal  buildings. 

We  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  if  we  did 
not  make  such  preparations  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  any  contingency:  but,  I  arn 
sure  also  that  Reverend  Abernathy  and 
the  organizers  of  the  march  will  be 
equally  grateful  if  law  and  order  are 
maintained. 

Now  that  we  have  outlined  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  case  there  is  violence,  let 
us  consider  what  we  can  be  doing  now  to 
see  that  violence  does  not  occur.  The 
march,  after  all.  has  been  conceived  and 
executed  by  men  dedicated  to  non- 
violence We  are  under  an  obligation,  I 
believe  to  reinforce  their  position  of 
nonviolence,  to  assist  them  in  preservmg 
order,  and  to  listen  to  their  grievances 
and  act  with  justice. 

First    We  can  turn  our  attention  to 
legislation  entitled  to  priority  such  as  the 
measure  referred  to  by  Reverend  Aber- 
nathy in  his  testimony  before  the  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee.  These  are.  the  hous- 
ing bill,  the  manpower  employment  bills, 
and   Federal   welfare    reform.   Congress 
should  deal  with  the  Senate-passed  sup- 
plementary appropriations  for  summer 
employment  of  youth,  for  added  Head- 
start   and   for   remedying   malnutrition^ 
The-^e  measures  could  be  considered  and 
passed  within  weeks— not  out  of   fear, 
but   because  they   are   just   and   neces- 
sary—and such  an  expression  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  would 
give  great  support  to  leaders  of  non-vio- 
lence. , 

Second.  I  believe  our  best  course  of  ac- 
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tion  is  to  support  and  encourage  in  any 
way  that  we  can  the  efforts  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  con- 
trol their  own  people.  There  is  some 
precedent  to  indicate  that  discipline  is 
better  imposed  from  within  a  campaign 
such  as  this,  or  from  within  a  ghetto  com- 
munity, rather  than  from  the  outside 
community. 

In  1963,  in  the  stirring  march  on 
Washington  conducted  by  the  civil  rights 
leadership,  effective  use  was  made  of 
marshals  employed  by  the  movement  it- 
self. In  1966,  when  Sargent  Shr^ver 
opened  the  Watts  festival,  held  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  riots  which 
wracked  that  district,  the  community 
used  its  own  youth  to  keep  order  and  to 
prevent  fresh  outbreaks — and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  that  job.  In  fact,  when  the  sec- 
ond Watts  festival  was  held  in  1967  and 
the  community  patrol  idea  was  again 
used,  these  young  people  actually  pre- 
vented Stokcly  Carmichael  from  driving 
his  car,  uninvited,  into  the  automobile 
procession. 

There  are  steps  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  help  the  marchers 
police  themselves  along  the  lines  of  these 
precedents.  For  example,  the  OEO  and 
the  Labor  Department  could  encourage 
antipoveity  organizations  and  youth  en- 
gaged in  youth  programs  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  security  activity  in  coojjera- 
tion  with  the  leaders  of  the  march.  Gov- 
errunent  agencies  could  review  their  con- 
tracts with  such  groups  to  insert  added 
flexibility,  where  needed,  to  allow  the 
grantees  to  take  on  such  assignments. 
Some  funding  might  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  appropriate  community-based 
groups  to  mount  such  .security  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  general 
approach  of  using  community  people  to 
maintain  law  and  order  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  over  80  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Manpower  Act  of 
1968.  introduced  on  March  28  of  this 
year.  In  thai  bill,  particular  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  fund  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  public  safety,  in- 
cluding programs  which  would  create 
jobs  for  ghetto  residents  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  community  escort  and  patrol 
and  police  .support  activities. 

Third.  We  in  Congress  certainly  have 
the  obligation  to  exercise  legislative  over- 
sight respecting  the  executive  branch 
and.  if  appropriate,  to  express  our  con- 
cern about  the  preparations  for  the 
march.  But  we  should  not,  by  hasty  laws 
enacted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  de- 
prive the  Federal  departments  that  are 
trving  to  deal  with  the  march  the  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  to  do  so.  Nor 
should  we  give  ultimatums  to  Americans 
who  are  poor  and  who  are  seeking  to 
protest  to  the  Congress  if  they  do  so 
in  a  lawful  manner,  anymore  than  we, 
ourselves,  would  propose  to  legislate  un- 
der ultimatums.  The  question  of  which 
area  of  parkland  should  be  used  for 
construction  of  temporary  dwellings,  for 
example,  is  best  decided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  is  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  the  march.  It  would 
be  unfortunate,  in  my  judgment,  if  Con- 
gress assumes  this  prerogative  because  it 


confuses  flexibility  with  incompetence, 
especially  as  there  is  proof  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  departments  and  the 
District  government  are  moving  actively 
in  the  situation. 

In  August  of  1963  a  historic  and  most 
peaceful  civil  rights  march  occurred  in 
Washington.  It  was  preceded  by  many 
of  the  .same  warnings  of  disaster,  some 
panic  on  the  part  of  private  citizens  who 
rushed  to  arm  themselves,  and  even  a 
lew  pleas  to  suspend  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  prevent  the  petition  from  taking 
place.  The  dignity  and  solemnity  of  that 
demonstration  was  an  example  of  Ameri- 
can government  at  its  best.  It  impressed 
the  Congress,  the  Nation  and  it  inspired 
the  world.  Far  from  necessitating  the 
suspension  of  the  first  amendment,  it 
serves  today  as  a  classic  example  of  a 
free  people  petitioning  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.  Many  of  us  participated 
in  that  march — I  did.  Our  job  is  to  do  our 
best  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  1963  will 
pervade  this  city  in  the  coming  weeks, 
that  the  demonstration  will  be  of  such  a 
character  that  all  the  participants  will 
say — as  I  do  of  1963 — "T  am  proud  that  I 
was  there."  And  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
objectives  of  the  1968  march — economic 
dignity  for  all  Americans — will  be 
achieved  with  the  overwhelming  support 
which  the  1963  civil  rights  march  gen- 
erated for  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  me  3 
minutes,  with  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  he  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  the  time  he  uses  being 
deducted  from  the  time  alloted  to  me. 
-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  something  about  the  proposed  march 
of  the  poor  on  Washington. 

I  was  present  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions at  which  the  military,  the  Mayor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Attorney  General  were  called  in  to  advise 
on  what  preparations  they  had  made. 

Last  night  I  watched  on  television  a 
news  report  concerning  these  prepara- 
tions. Yes,  there  are  plans  to  protect  the 
Capitol.  There  are  plans  to  protect  the 
White  House.  There  are  plans  to  pro- 
tect the  foreign  embassies.  All  of  this 
should  be  done.  But  they  do  not  have 
an  immediate  plan  to  protect  the  poor 
people  of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  if  arson  or  violence 
breaks  out,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  in  .sub- 
urbia or  in  the  financially  secure  sections 
of  Washington  than  where  the  poor  peo- 
ple live.  It  will  be  the  people  of  both 
races,  but  it  will  be  predominantly  the 
colored  people.  Those  people  have  a  right 
to  be  secure  in  their  homes.  Those  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  be  securi  on  the  street. 
Those  people  have  a  right  to  be  secure 
m  their  neighborhood.  Those  people  have 


a  right  to  be  seciu-e  in  going  to  and  from 
their  work. 

Too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to 
noisy  people,  and  too  little  attention  is 
being  given  to  finding  out  what  the  poor 
people  really  think  about  this  march. 
And  I  am  talking  about  poor  people  who 
are  colored,  who  live  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  They  do  not  want  the  march 
to  occur — great  numbers  of  them,  and  I 
would  guess  a  majority  of  them  are  of 
that  opinion.  They  know  that  if  a  fire 
is  set,  it  will  endanger  their  homes.  They 
know  that  if  more  lives  are  lost,  it  will 
be  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  police  and  the  military  should  be 
brought  in  in  time;  not  against  the  poor, 
but  in  favor  of  the  poor — to  protect  them 
and  to  make  them  secure  in  their  homes. 

All  this  is  taking  place  in  a  political 
year,  when  there  seems  to  be  a  contest 
among  some  politicians  to  cater  to  the 
noisy  few  and  to  promise  them  a  great 
deal.  There  is  an  attempt  to  equate  the 
need  for  law  and  order  with  a  lack  of 
sympathy  toward  the  problems  of  i^reat 
cities.  Nothins  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  people  most  needing  help 
with  respect  to  law  and  order  are  the 
poor  people  of  our  great  cities. 

I  say  now  that  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Mayor, 
his  subordinates  in  the  safety  depart- 
ment, the  chief  of  police,  and  the  entire 
executive  branch  are  not  prepared  to 
move  in  and  protect  the  poor  people  of 
Washington  from  fires  or  looting  or  kill- 
ing— accidental  or  otherwise — as  a  pre- 
ventive measure,  before  it  happens. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  poor 
people  want.  Let  us  forget  about  the 
politicians,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  are 
makms  an  Lssue  of  this,  and  let  us  give 
the  poorest,  the  most  humble  citizen  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  the  safety  that  he 
'.vants  in  his  home,  .safety  in  front  of  his 
liome.  safety  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
safety  going  to  and  from  work. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  for  yielding  to  me.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina may  yield  to  me  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes,  in  order  that  the 
Senate  may  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  without  the  time 
being  charged  against  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dertd 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  .session  to  con- 
sider various  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar;  and  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
consider  first  the  nomination  of  William 
M.  Drennen,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  <  bjection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  M.  Drennen,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "l  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  '293  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  some  infonnation 
concerning  possible  future  proposals  in 
the  field  of  social  security,  I  obtained 
consent  of  the  Committee  on  Penance  to 
submit  certain  questions  to  Mr.  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  the  nominee  for  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Tliese  questions  were  sub- 
mitted in  writing  and  Mr.  Cohen  has 
made  liis  replies  thereto  in  writing. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  an- 
swers are  not  as  informative  as  they 
might  be  if  the  questions  had  been  asked 
orally,  so  that  followup  questioris  might 
be  asked  in  those  cases  where  the  an- 
swers appear  to  be  unclear.  I  cite  ques- 
tion 14  and  the  answer  thereto  as  such 
an  instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  and  answers  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  1.  Mr.  Cohen,  to  which  ndditlon:il 
groups  would  you  f-ivor  extending  Medicare? 
How  many  people  are  Involved?  What  would 
be  the  cost  in  dollars  and  in  payroU  tax? 

Answer.  Last  year  I  endorsed  extending 
Medicare  to  the  disabled  recipients  of  social 
security.  The  proposal  made  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  would  have  extended 
hospital  insurance  protection  to  about  1.7 
million  totally  disabled  beneficiaries  and  to 
future  disabled  beneficiaries  at  a  level-cost 
estimated  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Myers.  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
-Administration,  at  .309;  of  taxable  payroll 
and  a  first  year  cost  of  $790  mUlion.  The  pro- 
posal made  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  Involved  extending  coverage  to  these 
beneficiaries  under  Part  B  of  the  program 
(physicians'  and  related  services).  If  aU  1.7 
million  beneficiaries  were  covered,  Mr.  Myers 
now  estimates  the  first  year  cost  at  $490 
million. 

The  Congress  has  since  directed  the  De- 
partment to  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  to 
study  this  entire  matter  ( Section  140  of  the 
Social  Security  .Amendments  of  1967).  The 
Council  is  required  to  submit  its  report  and 
recommendations  by  January  1.  1969  and.  will 
also  review  and  provide  advice  on  cost  esti- 
mates In  this  area. 

Question  2.  Mr.  Cohen,  what  government 
action,  if  any,  would  you  favor  which  might 
relate  to  existing  shortages  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  hospiuil  beds? 


Answer.  I  favor  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing existing  legislation  relating  lo  health 
manpower.  1  support  S.  2095.  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968,  curreiuiy  pending  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

With  respect  to  hospital  and  other  medical 
fitclllties,  I  believe  there  should  be  some 
modifications  In  the  existing  HiU-Burton  Act 
yhlch  expires  on  June  30,  1969.  A  special 
Nation;.!  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Facilities  is  now  in  the  process  of  examining 
various  proposals,  I  believe  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  await  tiie  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  before  any  decision  is  made  on 
specific  amendments. 

Question  .i.  What  additional  medical  bene- 
fits would  you  favor  extending  to  the  recip- 
ients of  Medicare?  What  would  be  their 
cost  In  dollars  and  in  payroll  tax? 

Answer.  The  Congress  directed  the  De- 
partment to  study  the  fciisiblllty  of  inclu- 
sion of  certain  additional  services  under  the 
Medicare  law.  (Section  141  of  the  Social  Se- 
curltv  Amendments  of  1967).  The  Congress 
also  directed  the  Department  to  study  the 
coverage  of  drugs  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. (Section  405  of  the  1967  amendments) . 
I  believe  it  v.ould  be  desirable  to  await  the 
results  of  these  studies  before  making  any 
recommendations. 

Question  4.  Mr.  Cohen,  if  the  law  is  not 
changed  further,  how  mucli  will  the  Federal 
government  be  spending  on  Medicaid  five 
years  from  now? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  conference  last  year  on  the  Social  .Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967.  the  cost  of  the 
Medicaid  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  1967  amendments  was  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $17  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  While  there  are  no  new  esti- 
mates yet  available,  experience  during  this 
fiscal  vear  Indicates  that  the  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  "year  1972  is  likely  to  be  about  $2';^ 
billion  to  $3  billion.  There  has  not  been  any 
actual  experience  with  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  Last  year's  legislation  since  these 
do  not  begin  to  become  etlective  imtil 
July  1,  1968. 

President  Johnson  directed  me  to  establish 
a  Joint  Federal-State  task  force  to  bring 
about  Improvements  In  reporting  and  esti- 
mating the  costs  of  Medicaid.  The  group 
held  its  first  meeting  on  May  6.  The  Task 
Force  consists  of  State  budget  directors  and 
health  and  welfare  officials.  We  are  w-orklng 
on  refining  our  estimating  process  in  coop- 
eration with  these  offlclals. 

Question  5.  Do  you  favor  any  expansion, 
additions,  or  additional  coverage  of  Medicaid? 
If  so,  will  you  enumerate  them  and  give 
their  costs? 

Ansiccr.  The  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance.  (Sec- 
tion 226  of  the  amendments  which  created 
Section  1906  of  the  Social  Security  Act.)  I 
believe  a  reappraisal  of  the  Medicaid.  Medi- 
care and  other  relevant  programs  with  the 
help  of  the  several  advisory  groups  Is  essen- 
tial before  any  further  changes  are  pro- 
ix)6ed  in  the  Medicaid  program. 

Question  6.  On  March  28.  1968,  you  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  we  could  further  ex- 
pand the  Social  Security  program  In  raising 
the  level  of  benefits,  applying  them  to  more 
individuals.  Improving  the  disability  cov- 
erage, a  number  of  other  matters,  and  rais- 
ing the  minimum  benefit  to  $70.00.  Would 
you  particularize  what  you  favor  doing  In 
each  of  these  particulars  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years?  Please  give  the  dollar  cost 
and  the  payroll  cost. 

Answer.  I  favor  increasing  the  minimum 
montnly  social  security  benefit  to  $70  for 
all  beneficiaries.  I  also  believe  the  across- 
the-board  level  of  benefits  could  be  Increased, 
and  disability  protection  Improved  but  I 
have  not  yet  completed  the  studies  neces- 
sary to  make  a  specific  recommendation.  Mr. 


Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary,  has  informed 
me  that  the  level  cost  of  increasing  the  mtnl- 
mimi  benefit  to  $70  would  be  .18'  of  tax- 
able payroll  and  the  first  year  cost  $600  mil- 
lion. Examples  of  costs  associated  with  a 
$70  minimum  and  an  acrass-lhe-board  in- 
crease .ire:  $70  mln.  and  5'  —level  cost 
.57'"  of  taxable  payroll,  first  year  61.8  bil- 
lion; $70  mln.  and  lO'i — level  cost  l.OOTo 
of  Uixable  payroll,  first  year  $3  0  billion 
"  Quc.sfiOH  7.  Mr  Cohen  in  your  recent  prcfS 
release  you  stated  that  we  have  8  million  on 
welfare  and  we  have  26  million  people  In 
poverty,  making  18  million  iieople  in  the 
poverty  class  who  are  not  receiving  wellare. 
Do  you  propose  to  place  these  18  mil)  ion  peo- 
ple under  a  welfare  program  in  which  the 
Federal  government  participates?  If  so.  what 
will  be  its  dollar  costs,  both  inmiedlate  and 
long  range? 

Atiswvr.  I  have  made  no  proposal  to  place 
18  million  additional  people  under  a  welfare 
program.  1  believe  this  would  be  impractical 
and  undesirable. 

Question  8.  Mr  Cohen,  do  you  believe 
that  the  war  on  poverty,  about  which  we 
hear  a  great  deal,  should  be  dealt  with 
within  the  framework  of  the  \arious  tities 
of  the  Social  Security  law?  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  criticize  or  condemn  another  Federal 
agency.  My  question  is,  "Do  you  think  the 
Social  Security  program  could  adequately 
discharge  the  Federal  government's  respon- 
sibility In  eliminating  poverty?" 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  the  Social  Security 
program  by  itsell  could  adequately  dl.«icharge 
the  Federal  '^'overnnient's  resp'jnsiblllly  in 
eliminating  poverty.  I  think  that  many  ap- 
proaches need  to  be  taken  to  the  problem 
of  eliminating  poverty,  ;ind  I  do  not  think 
they  can  all  come  within  the  framework  of 
the  various  existing  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  We  need,  for  exami)le.  job  train- 
ing for  people  without  marketable  skills.  We 
need  better  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Information  on  family  planning  should  be 
available  to  the  poor  as  well  .is  to  others. 
But  I  think  more  can  be  done  under  social 
security  to  eliminate  poverty.  Just  increas- 
ing the  minimum  benefit  to  S70  a  month 
would  take  about  a  million  people  out  of 
poverty. 

Question  9.  Mr.  Cohen,  do  you  favor  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income? 

Answer.  I  have  not  expressed  myself  in 
favor  or  opposed  to  "the  guaranteed  annual 
income."  The  President's  Commission  on  In- 
come Maintenance  (the  Heinemann  Commis- 
sion).  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  be 
studying  such  plans,  but  of  course  it  Is  too 
.=oon  to  say  what  conclusions  It  will  reach 
or  what  my  own  opinions  will  be  as  a  result 
of  the  study. 

Question  10.  Have  you  made  any  expres- 
sions concerning  the  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come for  any  portion  of  our  population  lim- 
ited to  such  a  group  as  our  aged? 

Answer.  I  have  stated  that  the  aged  could 
be  provided  sufficient  income  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  no  aged  person  would  fall  below 
the  poverty  line.  There  are  several  ways  In 
which  this  could  be  accomplished  In  any 
case  the  social  security  program  would  play 
a  major  role,  as  it  does  now.  I  have  not  yet 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  present  programs  or  new  provisions 
that  might  best  accomplish  such  an  objec- 
tive. 

Question  11.  In  your  opinion.  If  a  program 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  were  to  be 
adopted,  should  it  be  part  of  our  Social  Se- 
curity system?  How  would  it  operate?  How 
would  it  be  financed?  And  what  would  be  the 
immediate  and  the  long  range  costs? 

Answer.  I  have  not  taken  any  position  In 
favor  or  opposed  to  Including  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  as  part  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

Question  12.  Mr.  Cohen,  under  present  law 
what  will  be  the  maximum  annual  wage  ba£e 
subject  to  the  Social  Security  tax?  Do  you 
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favor  Increasing  this?  ir  so.  how  much  and 
In  what  steps?  Have  you  expressed  favor  for 
a  wage  base  of  as  much  as  $15,000  a  year? 

Answer.  The  present  maximum  annual 
wage  of  earnings  base  in  the  Social  Security 
law  is  $7,800.  I  believe  the  base  should  be 
increased.  Last  year,  the  President  recom- 
mended increasing  it  to  $10,800  by  1974  and 
I  was  in  agreement  with  that  recommenda- 
tion. Based  on  increasing  earnings.  I  would 
thlnK  a  higher  sum.  say  $12,000  or  even 
$15,000  would  not  be  unreasonable  by  the 
mid-seventies.  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable 
over  a  period  of  time  to  increase  it  in  steps 
so  it  would  ultimately  have  a  relationship  to 
earnings  under  the  social  security  program 
in  any  year  closer  to  the  relaUonshlp  which 
existed  In  1935-39  under  the  original  Social 
Security  Act.  In  1959  I  expressed  the  view 
that  the  maximum  earnings  base  should  be 
tixed  so  that  about  90"  to  95":  of  the  men 
i\ged  25-44  working  four  quarters  a  ye.ir 
would  have  their  full  earnings  covered  by 
the  program.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  re-examine  this  view  in  the  light  of  recent 
wage  and  employment  developments. 

Question  13.  Mr.  Cohen,  ixs  to  the  Social 
Securltv  tax  rate  under  existing  law.  what 
will  the  maximum  be  and  when  will  we  reach 
It?  When. the  maximum  is  reached,  what  will 
be  the  maximum  annual  tax  In  dollars  for  an 
employee?  And  for  a  self-employed  person? 
Answer.  Under  existing  law  the  maximum 
contribution  rale  for  the  whole  social  secur- 
ity program — old  age.  survivors,  disability 
and  hospital  Insurance — Is  5.9  percent  for 
employees  and  employers,  each,  and  that  rate 
will  be  reached  in  1987.  For  the  self-em- 
ploved  the  maximum  rate,  to  be  reached  in 
the  same  year,  is  7.9  percent.  The  maximum 
dollar  amount  of  tax  in  that  year  for  em- 
ployees will  be  $460.20:  for  the  self-employed 
It  will  be  *616.20. 

Question  14.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in 
the  Social  Security  tax  rate?  If  so.  how  much 
and  when? 

Ansuer  I  do  not  favor  an  Increase  in  the 
Social  Security  tax  rate  unless  it  appears 
necessary  to  finance  needed  improvements 
in  the  pro(?rams  which  require  additional 
income  An  increase  in  the  maximum  earn- 
ings base,  which  I  favor,  would  support 
some  addittenal  Improvements  in  benefits. 
Also,  as  earnings  levels  rise  in  the  future. 
the  present  financing  structure  will  gen- 
erate additional  revenue  in  excess  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  higher  earnings. 
These  additional  revenues  would  be  available 
to  finance   increased   benefits. 

Question  15.  Do  you  favor  financing  from 
general  funds  any  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  which  is  now  financed  en- 
tirely by  payroll  taxes?  If  so.  how  much 
and  in  what  proportions? 

Answer.  I  have  not  expressed  myself  in 
favor  or  opposed  to  lulditional  gerteral  reve- 
nue financing  beyond  what  Is  authorized 
In   existing   law. 

Question  16.  Mr. 'Cohen,  at  one  time  you 
favored  the  Mtu-ray-Wagner-Dlngell  bill, 
which  was  a  Medicare  program  not  limited 
to  the  aged  but  tor  all  our  citizens.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Medicare 
program  vou  stated  that  you  no  longer 
favored  Medicare  for  all  Americans.  What 
is  your  present  position  on  some  kind  of 
government  universal  health  care  for  all 
Americans? 

Answer.  My  present  position  with  respect 
to  "'some  kind  of  government  universal  health 
care  for  all  Americans"  is  that  I  am  not 
proposing  any  such  plan.  I  would  want  to 
see  the  details  of  any  such  propKasal  before 
endorsing  or  opposing  it.  I  would  expect  any 
future  developments  aimed  at  bringing  a 
broader  and  more  uniform  scope  of  health 
benefits  to  the  American  people  to  be  a 
combination  of  provisions  and  actions — 
private  as  well  as  public — that  would  build 
on  the  strengths  and  capabilities  of  existing 
voluntary    and    public    programs. 


Question  17.  In  your  personal  opinion,  what 
should  be  the  maximum  Social  Security  old 
age  benefit? 

Answer.  In  1959  I  stated  that  the  maxi- 
mum old  age  benefit  should  be  at  least  four 
to  five  times  the  minimum  benefit.  I  have 
not  had  the  occasion  to  review  or  revise  that 
view.  I  would  want  to  reexamine  the  actual 
situation  affecting  the  aged  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  program  before  expressing  a 
current  opinion.  At  present,  the  maximum 
benefit  specified  in  the  law  for  a  retired 
worker  alone  is  $218,  and  for  a  couple.  S323. 
Under  the  Presidents  proposals  last  year  the 
maximum  would  have  been  $288  for  a  re- 
tired worker  and  $378  for  a  couple.  I  support 
such  maximums  now.  If  a  higher  wage  base 
were  enacted  by  the  Congress,  these  amounts 
should  be  appropriately  increased. 

Question  18.  Again  in  your  personal  opin- 
ion, what  do  you  think  should  be  the  per- 
centage of  Income  replacement  for  a  primary 
old  age  benefit — 50 ' ;  ?  75 ' ;  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  favored  a  uniform  per- 
centage of  Income  replacement  but  believe 
the  percentage  replacement  should  vary, 
being  higher  for  lower  earners  than  for  those 
with  higher  earnings,  as  it  does  under  exist- 
ing law.  Under  present  law  the  individual  at 
the  top  of  the  scale — with  earnings  of  $650  a 
month — receives  a  benefit  of  about  33  i ,  per- 
cent of  his  average  monthly  earnings;  at 
earnings  of  S208  a  month  the  worker  re- 
ceives a  benefit  of  50  percent  and  below  $208 
receives  more  than  50  percent  I  would  want 
to  reassess  the  amounts  and  the  percentage 
from  time  to  time  depending  on  the  changed 
situation  as  earnings  rise. 

Question  19.  What  do  you  personally  feel 
about  extending  Medicare  to  those  receiving 
Social  Security  disability  benefits?  To  all 
beneficiaries?  To  all  who  are  working  and  are 
covered  by  Social  Security? 

Answer.  See  my  answers  to  questions  1 
and  16. 

Question  20.  Mr.  Cohen,  have  you  taken  a 
position  Indicating  that  you  favored  a  Social 
Security  tax  wherein  the  amount  levied  on 
the  employer  might  be  more  than  the 
amount  levied  on  the  employee?  li  so,  will 
you  elaborate  upon  It? 

.4ns!i-er.  I  have  not  made  a  specific  recom- 
mendation as  to  a  change  in  the  proportion 
of  the  tax  levied  on  the  employer. 

Question  21.  Do  you  regard  the  proposal 
for  a  negative  income  tax  as  one  way  of  pro- 
viding a  maximuna  guaranteed  income?  If 
so,  do  you  favor  it? 

Answer.  While  a  negative  income  tax  is 
one  way  of  providing  a  guaranteed  income,  I 
do  not  now  favor  or  oppose  either  that  or 
any  other  method  of  providing  a  guaxanteed 
income:  I  thinJc  the  whole  subject  needs 
more  study.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance  ( the  Heinemann  Commission ) . 
I  expect  that  that  Commission  will  study 
the  negative  Income  tax  as  well  as  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  Income  main- 
tenance. At  present  I  have  an  open  mind  on 
all   alternatives. 

Question  22.  Mr.  Cohen,  with  reference  to 
higher  education,  I  believe  that  you  stated 
that  about  l'^.  million  college  students  out 
of  6  million  are  receiving  some  type  of  Fed- 
eral grant  or  loan  at  the  present  time  and 
that  within  5  years  this  group  receiving 
financial  aid  would  be  about  2  or  3  million. 
What  do  you  anticipate  this  would  cost? 

Answer.  Present  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams will  assist  approximately  11,2  million 
students  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  at  a  cost  of 
about  >600  million.  Projections  for  both  the 
institutionally  administered  programs  1  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants,  College  Work- 
Study,  National  Defense  Student  Loans)  and 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  F>rogram  indicate  that 
the  number  of  students  to  be  aided  In  5  years 
(FY  1973)  will  be  about  2.7  million  students 
out  of  a  total  student  population  of  ap- 
proximately 8.4  million.  Cost  to  the  Federal 


Government  at  this  projected  level  of  sup- 
port would  be  approximately  $1,343  million 
or  about  $750  million  more  than  1969. 

Question  23.  Mr.  Cohen,  do  you  favor  any 
change  in  the  Medicare  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  doctors,  fee  sched- 
ules, and  manner  of  payments? 

Answer.  No.  I  do  not  now  propose  any 
change  in  Medicare  or  Medicaid  to  select 
doctors,  to  establish  a  national  fee  schedule, 
or  to  change  the  present  methods  of  payment 
for  doctors'  services.  I  think  we  should  have 
more  experience  with  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  program  and  work  on  problems  of 
cost  and  utilization  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  profession  before  deciding  whether  it  Is 
necessary  to  propose  any  major  changes  re- 
lating  to   the   three   factors  mentioned. 

Question  24.  Mr.  Cohen,  do  you  favor  any 
changes  in  the  Medicare  law  with  respect  to 
the  reimbursement  of  hospitals  and  the 
methods  used  for  the  same? 

Answer.  Third  party  reimbursement 
formulas  represent  an  area  which  otfers  pos- 
sibilities for  supporting  improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency. Reimbursement  experimentation 
was  authorized  by  Section  402  of  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments.  This  provision 
grew  out  of  the  concern  that  reimbursement 
on  a  cost  basis  in  itself  provides  no  incentive 
for  participating  hospitals  and  other  orga- 
nizations to  furnish  health  care  economically 
and  efficiently  since  they  gain  no  advantage 
under  the  program  by  lowering  costs.  We 
have  proposed  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit immediate  application  of  reimbursement 
methods  that  may  be  proved  effective  through 
experimentation.  This  provision  is  included 
in  Senator  Russell  Long's  bill.  S.  3323.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  results  of 
some  experimentation  and  of  studies  now 
underway  before  deciding  whether  basic 
changes  are  necessary  in  reimbursement 
methods. 

Question  25.  Mr.  Cohen,  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  next  July  1,  what  are  the 
estimated  total  e.xpenditures,  including  both 
trust  funds  and  general  funds  that  will 
be  made  under  the  various  titles  of  our 
Social  Security  law?  To  how  many  bene- 
ficiaries will  this  money  be  paid?  How  many 
of  these  beneficiaries  are  in  what  you  would 
define  as  the  poverty  class?  How  many  in- 
dividuals would  ycu  estimate  are  in  the 
poverty  class  that  are  not  beneficiaries  under 
some  title  of  the  Social  Security  law? 

Answer.  The  fiscal  1969  budget  provides 
for  expenditures  of  $39  billion  for  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
includes  $33  billion  from  the  four  social 
security  trust  funds  (Titles  II  and  XVIII); 
and  the  Federal  grants  for  public  assistance 
(Titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV.  XVI.  XIX).  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  (Titles  V. 
XVII).  cooperative  research  and  demonstra- 
tion grants  (Title  XI)  and  the  Federal  grants 
for  adminstratlon  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance (Title  III).  If  the  State  withdrawals 
from  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  were  to 
be  included,  this  would  add  ^2.i  billion  to 
the  total. 

Cash  payments  will  be  made  to  about  25 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  and  about 
8.8  million  public  assistance  recipients  (a 
little  over  1  million  persons  will  get  both 
OASDI  and  PA).  About  15  million  of  the 
total  33  million  will  be  poor. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  about  7.6 
million  need  persons  will  get  some  benefits 
under  Medicare — most  of  these  persons  will 
also  be  drawing  cash  social  security  benefits. 
It  is  estimated  that  2.5  million  persons  will 
get  some  services  under  the  several  maternal 
and  child  health  programs.  Most  of  the  latter 
are  likely  to  be  poor  or  in  the  very  low  income 
class. 

With  no  major  changes  in  programs  or 
policies  there  will  probably  still  be  some  26 
million  persons  with  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty line  as  of  January  1969.  This  suggests 
that  there  will  be  about  10-11  million  poor 
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persons  not  getting  cash  benefits  under  the 
programs  established  by  the  Social  Security 

Act. 

Question  26.  In  your  recent  press  release, 
you  stated  that  the  American  people,  out  of 
111  public  and  private  funds.  Federal.  State 
and  local,  are  spending  $146  billion  a  year 
on  health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  that 
amounted  to  about  18  or  19  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  My  question  Is  'In 
your  opinion  how  much  should  this  be  in- 
creased in  the  next  5  years  and  how  much  of 
this  increase  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
government?" 

Answer.  Our  population  Is  still  growing, 
the  number  and  proportion  of  our  young 
people  who  want  and  should  go  to  college  is 
increasing,  the  average  pay  of  teachers,  hos- 
pital employees  and  others  who  provide  serv- 
ices is  still  below  that  of  other  occupations 
and  undoubtedly  will  rise.  I  am  sure  that 
medical  technology  and  new  medical  discov- 
eries have  not  come  to  an  end. 

The  increase  in  total  expenditures  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  in  the  last  5 
years  has  reflected  also  several  major  new 
Federal  programs— Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
Federal  support  for  education  and  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  expenditures  for  these  programs  will 
undoubtedly  rise. 

It  would  seem  to  me  reasonable  to  think 
of  a  continuing  increase  during  the  next  five 
years  at  about  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
"past  5  to  10  years.  I  would  hope  and  expect, 
however,  that  the  States,  the  localities  and 
the  private  sector  would  be  expanding  their 
efforts  and  that  the  Federal  share  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  at  present.  If  the 
non-Federal  share  does  not  increase  to  meet 
the  needs  then  it  may  well  be  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  will  increase. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
prepare(a  a  letter  un(3er  date  of  May  6, 
1968  and  it  was  delivered  by  hand  to 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  on  the 
morning  of  May  7.  1968.  The  letter  reads 

as  follows: 

Mav  6.   1968. 

Hon.  Wn-BUR  J.  Cohen. 

Acting  Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Cohen;  The  State  Newspaper. 
Columbia.  South  CaroUna.  of  April  25.  1968. 
in  an  editorial  entitled.  "Freedom  of  Choice." 
stated:  "In  short,  the  mutual  acceptance  of 
partial  integration  by  both  the  white  folk 
and  the  black  folk  of  a  community  is  not 
acceptable  to  HEW.  Freedom  of  choice  is 
permissible  onlv  when  the  choice  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  full-scale  mixing  that  obsesses 
the  Washington  bureaucracy  now  guiding 
the  destinies  of  all  Americans. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  term 
•freedom  of  choice'  is  a  fraud  and  a  farce 
There  is  no  freedom  where  only  one  choice 
is  available.  And  where  there  is  no  free- 
dom, tyranny  reigns— as  is  rapidly  coming 
to  be  the  case  in  the  public  school  systems 
of  America." 

Is  your  policy  going  to  be  a  true  freedom 
of  choice  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  subterfuge 
freedom  of  choice  which  will  only  be  ap- 
proved when  it  leads  to  integration? 

In  other  words,  can  a  child  freely  choose 
the  school  he  wishes  to  attend  or  will  su:-h 
child  be  compelled  to  attend  a  school  not  01 
his  choice? 

Please  wire  reply. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thvrmond. 

Mr  President,  as  I  said,  this  letter  was 
delivered  to  Actinp  Secretary  Cohen  on 
the  mornins  of  May  7.  We  have  received 
no  reply:  neither  a  wire,  a  letter,  nor  a 

verbal  reply. 

Mr  Cohen's  office  was  contacted  within 
the  last  hour  and  we  were  informed  that 


he  was  not  there,  tnat  he  had  not  dis- 
patched a  reply,  and,  in  fact,  none  had 
been  prepared  to  this  communication. 

Mr.  President,  this  nomination  has 
been  pending  for  several  days  and  it 
looks  as  if  he  has  been  delaying  a  reply 
to  this  communication  until  after  action 
has  been  taken  on  his  confirmation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  asked  him  a  very  sim- 
ple question :  Whether  he  favored  a  true 
freedom  of  choice  for  school  children,  or 
was  he  going  to  adopt  a  subterfuge  free- 
dom of  choice  which  would  only  be  ap- 
proved when  it  leads  to  integration. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my 
State  all  the  schools  have  been  open  to 
all  the  children:  no  school  refuses  any 
child  of  any  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
attending  such  schools. 

However,  there  has  been  tremendous 
pressure  brought  upon  .some  of  the 
schools  in  my  State,  upon  the  trustees 
and  school  officials,  to  transfer  children 
from  one  school  to  another  school  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  greater  mixing. 

In  some  cases  the  teachers  did  not 
prefer  to  transfer,  and  in  other  cases  the 
children  and  the  parents  of  the  children 
did  not  prefer  them  to  transfer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  extended  for  2  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though .some  did  not  wish  to  transfer, 
these  children  have  been  forced  to  trans- 
fer anvwav.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954  provided  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  children 
attending  school.  It  did  not  provide— 
and  I  repeat  "did  not  provide  —for 
forced  integration:  but  merely  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  discrimination. 
In  other  words,  any  child  of  any  race 
could  attend  any  school.  Mr.  President, 
our  State  has  followed  that  practice  and 
is  following  it  today. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  went  no 
further  than  that,  but  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  went 
no  further  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  went 
no  further,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  today  has 
adopted  its  own  rules  and  is  going 
further  than  the  decision  of  1954,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  any  other 
law.  , 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  any  law 
on  the  statutes  tocay  that  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  authority  to  force  children  to 
go  to  a  school  they  do  not  want  to  go  to. 
In  fact,  that  is  just  the  opposite  from 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. If  they  are  going  to  be  forced  to  go 
to  a  school  they  do  not  want  to  go  to. 
then,  that  is  discrimination  in  reverse 
and  it  is  diametrically  opposite  from  the 
result  of  that  decision  of  1954. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  failure  of 
Acting  Secretary  Cohen  to  reply  to  my 
message,  hoping,  I  presume— and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  reason— that  he 
would  wait  until  after  this  confirmation, 
I  ask  that  I  be  recorded  against  his  con- 
firmation as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


WILBUR  COHEN  GREAT  CHOICE  FOR  SECRETARY 
UF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 
AND    WELFARE   . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,  my 
State  is  very  proud  today  as  the  Senate 
confirms  the  first  Wisconsonite  to  hold 
a  Cabinet  post  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration.  Sccretai-y  of   Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  is  a  na- 
tive of  Milwaukee  who  has  gone  far  in 
the   Nation's  service.   He  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1934  as  research  assistant 
to  the  Executive  Director  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Econ- 
omy Securitv  which  drafted  the  original 
Social  Security  Act.  And  more  than  30 
years  later  he  played  a  key  role  in  the 
passage  of   the   revolutionaiT  medicare 
in-ogram— the  most  basic  change  in  so- 
cil  security  since  its  inception. 

But  he  is  not  simply  Mr.  Social  Se- 
curity He  has  fought  long  and  hard  for 
.sweeping  changes  in  the  Federal  ap- 
proach toward  education— a  fight  that 
culminated  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  as  well  as  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  His  concern  over 
air  pollution,  occupational  health,  and. 
most  recently,  comprehensive  health 
care,  is  a  key  to  the  significant  advances 
the  Federal  Government  has  made,  and 
is  making  in  these  fields. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Secretary 
Cohen,  who  has  labored  in  the  vineyard 
of  social  welfare  for  most  of  his  lifetime 
is  now  to  receive  the  recognition  which 
must  go  with  his  cabinet  post.  His  ap- 
pointment and  confirmation  are  a  tribute 
to  his  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
fabric  of  our  society  over  the  past  30 
years.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  to  be  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare?  1  Putting  the  ques- 
tion.! 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently   said: 
Mr.  President,  on  May  9  the  Senate  con- 
firmed  the   nomination  of   Mr.   Wilbur 
Cohen  as  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
I  was  recorded  in  opposition  to  this  ap- 
ixiintment.  At  that  time  I  had  not  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Cohen  and  made  a  .statement  about  his 
failure  to  respond.  However,  since  this 
nomination  was  confirmed.  I  have  re- 
ceived two  letters  from  Mr.  Cohen. 

The  first  letter  was  an  attempt  to 
justify  the  guidelines  recently  propa- 
gated bv  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  cari-y  on  their 
policy  of  forced  integration  even  against 
the  will  of  the  children  and  parents  in- 
volved. Here  we  are  not  talking  about 
eliminating  discrimination  or  even  de- 
segregation as  such,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  bureaucratic  policy  of  forced  inte- 
gration to  bring  about  a  type  of  racial 
balance  which  is  deemed  advisable  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

Contrary  to  the  jxjsition  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  there  is  no  firm  legal  precedent 
for  their  policy  of  forced  integration  by 
busing  children,  pairing  schools,  and 
gerrymandering  school  districts.  Neither 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  nor  the  de- 
cisions  of   the   Supreme   Court   require 
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forced  integration;  the  present  law  only 
lequires  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tioii  so  that  ever>-  student  has  an  unre- 
stricted choice  to  enroll  in  the  school  he 
prefers  to  attend. 

HEW  has  seized  upon  a  single  court  of 
appeals  decision  of  the  fifth  circuit  to 
justify  its  unlawful  policy  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination: this  decision  is  contrary  to 
a  number  of  decisions  in  other  circuits 
which  have  afflrmejd  the  principle  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  require  forced 
integration  but  only  prohibits  racial  dis- 
cnmmation.  The  10th  circuit  coiu-t  of 
appeals  in  Downs  v.  Board  of  Education 
or  Kansas  City  (336  F.  2d  988  il964), 
cert  den..  380  U.S.  914' ,  Upheld  the  prop- 
er interi^retation  of  the  Brown  decisions 
and  rejected  the  policies  espoused  by 
the  E>epa:tment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  that  case  the  circuit 
court  said: 

.\ppp::.uit«  also  contend  that  even  though 
the  Board  may  not  be  pursuing  a  policy  of 
Intentional  segregation,  there  Is  still  segre- 
gation in  fact  in  the  school  system  and  under 
the  principles  of  Btoich  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, supra,  the  Board  has  a  positive  and 
affirmative  duty  to  eliminate  segregation  in 
face  as  well  as  segregation  by  Intention. 
While  there  seems  to  be  authority  to  support 
that  contention,  the  better  rule  is  that  al- 
though the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
hibits segregation,  it  does  not  command  in- 
tegration of  the  races  in  the  public  schools 
and  Negro  children  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  have  white  children  attend  school 
with  them. 

In  his  second  letter,  Mr.  Cohen  makes 
the  request  that  his  response  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  Record  of  May  9, 
1968.  I  believe  a  fair  reading  of  my  let- 
ter indicates  that  I  submitted  the  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  his  nomination 
and  that  an  immediate  response  was  de- 
sired. However,  if  we  assume  that  Mr. 
Cohen  did  not  know  why  I  took  the  trou- 
ble to  ask.  him  two  very  specific  questions 
and  requested  an  answer  by  wire,  then  I 
feel  compelled  to  grant  his  request. 

In  conclusion.  I  might  also  point  out,  as 
I  did  at  the  time  of  my  previous  re- 
marks, that  when  we  contacted  Mr. 
Cohen's  o£Qce,  we  were  given  no  indica- 
tion that  an  answer  was  on  its  way  or 
was  even  being  drafted. 

Mr.  President.  I  remain  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  forced  integration:  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  HEW  guidelines  which  go 
beyond  the  law  to  enforce  this  policy:  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  condone  this  policy  when  it 
hands  down  the  opinion  in  the  New  Kent 
County,  Va..  case  pending  before  the 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
'.vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.Ls  follows: 

The   Secret.^ry   of   Health,   Edu- 
cation.   AND    Welfare. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  9, 1968. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

I'  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Thurmond:  This  is  in 
response  to  yo'ir  letter  of  May  6  concerning 
the  use  of  freedom  of  choice  In  desegregating 
schools  under  Tltie  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
.\ct  of  1964.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
explain  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  policies. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  these  policies 


are  based  In  both  substance  and  procedure 
on  relevant  Federal  court  decisions.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  consistent  with  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
March  1967  upheld  the  validity  of  the  De- 
p.^rtment's  school  desegregation  policies  or 
giUdelines.  The  court  said  the  guidelines 
"comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Constitution." 
A  copy  of  the  decision  Is  enclosed.  As  you 
know,  the  Supreme  Cowrt  rejected  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  Department's  position  in  this  matter 
is  in  accord  with  the  Solicitor  General's 
Memorandum  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
In  three  pending  school  desegregation  cases 
involving  freedom  of  choice  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkans.is.  A  copy  of  the 
memorandum  is  enclosed. 

The  Department's  new  School  Compliance 
Policies  (copy  enclosed)  make  it  clear  under 
Subpart  C,  Section  12a  on  page  8  that  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  only  one  method  of  eliminat- 
ing the  Illegal  dual  system.  If  It  falls  to 
achieve  this  objection,  local  school  officials 
have  the  obligation  to  use  an  alternative, 
more  effective  plan. 

In  short,  as  the  enclosed  legal  memorandum 
accompanying;  the  Policies  points  out,  the 
Issue  in  the  affirmative  constitutional  duty 
of  local  school  officials  to  bring  about 
promptly  a  unitary,  non-racial  system  by 
whatever  method  can  best  accomplish  this 
purpose.  The  responsibility  for  preparing  and 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  rests  with  local 
school  authorities. 
Sincerely, 


Acting  Secretary. 


The  Secretary   of  Health,   Education. 
AND    Welfare. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  10.  1968. 
Hon.   Strom   Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thltimond:  I  have  just  read 
your  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  9  concerning  my  nomination  and  your 
presumption  that  my  "failure"  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  6  (received  on  May  7)  was 
that  I  would  "wait  until  after  this  conSrma- 
tlon." 

In  all  fairness.  Senator,  you  gave  me  no 
Indication  whatsoever  that  you  wanted  this 
Information  in  connection  with  my  nomina- 
tion. I  worked  for  three  days  to  prepare  the 
answers  to  the  26  questions  which  Senator 
Ciu:tls  asked  me  and  which  he  specifically 
said  to  me  he  wanted  before  the  Senate 
acted  on  my  nomination  and  which  appear 
In  the  Record  immediately  prior  to  your  re- 
marks. If  you  had  done  likewise  I  would 
have  worked  the  everUng  of  May  8  to  get 
you  the  reply. 

At  the  time  your  office  called  on  May  9  for 
my  reply  I  was  preparing  for  a  2:00  p.rQ. 
session  with  the  House  and  Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  Tax  BUI.  I  inter- 
rupted my  work  on  that  matter  and  signed 
the  letter  and  sent  it  to  you  by  special  mes- 
senger and  notified  your  office  by  telephone, 
which  I  learned  later  was  a  few  minutes 
after  the  Senate  had  acted  on  my  nomina- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  deeply  regret 
that  you  imputed  to  me  a  presumption  that 
was  Incorrect.  I  value  deeply  my  working  re- 
lations and  reputation  with  the  members  of 
Congress  over  the  past  34  years  and  do  not 
want  my  many  Congressional  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  believe  the  pre- 
siunptlon  you  stated  on  page  S5203.  Hence, 
in  fairness,  I  trust  you  will  ask  permission 
to  Include  this  letter  in  the  Congrf.ssional 
Record  and  that  it  will  be  Included  in  the 
permanent  Record  immediately  following 
action  on  my  nomination. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-BCB  J.  Cohen, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  Nos.  294,  296,  297,  298,  and  300 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  nominations: 


DEPARIMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

John  R.  Petty,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury. 


TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

William  M.  Fay.  ot  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2,  1968. 

C.  Moxley  Featherston.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2,  1968. 

Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2, 1968 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Prank  E.  McKinney,  of  Indiana,  to  be 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
toSpai." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob;eciion.  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nominations  beginning  Donald  C.  Ber- 
gus,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  and  ending  Miss  Joanna  W.  Wit- 
zel.  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
6  and  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Ccngressiox.al  Record  on  March 
12,  1968.  and  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  ,,    „ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  want  to  thank  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  I  Mr. 
Ervin]  for  his  usual  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience I  know  that  there  have  been  many 
impositions  upon  him  today.  He  has  now- 
waited  50  minutes  to  begin  his  speech, 
and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more 
interruptions  for  him. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
'    SAFE   STREETS   ACT   OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove certain  sections  of  title  II  of  S.  917^ 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  section  3502 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  infe- 
rior court  ordained  and  established  by  Con- 
gress under  article  III  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
review  or  to  reverse,  vacate,  modify,  or  dis- 
turb in  any  way,  a  ruling  of  any  trial  court 
of  any  State  in  anv  cruninal  prosecution  ad- 
mitting in  evidence  as  voluntarily  made  an 
,idmlssion  or  confession  of  an  accused  if  such 
riUlng  has  been  affirmed  or  otherwise  upheld 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  having  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 

I  am  prompted  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  section  because  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  m  the  Miranda  case, 
reported  m  384  U.S.  436. 

I  also  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  sec- 
tion 3503  of  title  II  of  S.  917,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

The  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw  the 
accused  conunlt  or  participate  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  for  which  the  accused 
is  being  tried  shall  be  admissible  In  evi- 
dence in  a  criminal  prosecution  in  any  trial 
court  ordained  and  established  under  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  in- 
ferior appellate  court  ordained  and  estab- 
lished bv  the  Congress  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review,  reverse,  vacate. 
modify,  or  disturb  in  any  way  a  ruling  of 
such  a  trial  court  or  any  trial  court  in  any 
State,  terntorv,  district,  commonwealth,  or 
other  possession  of  the  United  States  admit- 
ting in  evidence  in  any  criminal  prosecution 
the  testimony  of  .\  witness  that  he  saw  the 
accused  commit  or  participate  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  for  which  the  accused 
is  tried. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  sec- 
tion because  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Escobedo  case.  378  U.S.  478;  the  VJade 
case.  388  U.S,  218;  the  Gilbert  case,  388 


U.S.  263:  and  the  Stovall  case,  388  U.S. 
293.  .    „ 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  shall 
necessarily  have  to  make  some  comments 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  which  I 
have  just  cited. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  exercise 
the  right  vouchsafed  to  every  American 
citizen  by  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  F.  Stone  when  he  said: 

Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do.  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  Judicial 
usurpation,  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ac- 
tion and  fearless  comment  upon  them. 

Mr,  President,  I  expect  to  make  such 
fearless  comment  upon  these  decisions. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  do  so. 

I  take  the  position  I  do  because  of  this 
truth:  enough  has  been  done  for  those 
who  murder,  rape,  and  rob. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
murdered,  raped,  or  robbed. 

Let  me  say  this  about  each  of  these 
decisions:  In  each  of  the  decisions,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution something  which  is  not  in  the 
Constitution,  something  which  not  only 
is  not  in  the  Constitution,  but  which  Is 
also  contrary  to  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  saying  that.  I  wish  to  assert  that  I 
am  not  questioning  the  good  intentions 
of  the  majority  of  the  Justices  who  con- 
curred in  the  opinions. 

I  concede  their  good  intentions.  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  joining  in  the  majority 
opinions  in  these  cases  the  justices  who 
concurred  in   them   thought   they  were 
doing  .something  for  the  American  people 
and  thought  they  were  improving  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  question  their  good  intentions,  but 
I  do  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  in  this  connection,  what  Daniel 
Webster  had  to  say  concerning  public 
officers  who  substitute  their  good  inten- 
tions  for   constitutional   principles   and 
rules  of  law.  Daniel  Webster  said  this: 
Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for 
every  assumption  of  authority.  It  is  hardly 
too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gers of  good   intentions.  There   are  men  in 
all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  good 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 


The  decision  in  the  Escobedo  case  is 
allegedly  based  upon  the  right-to-coun- 
sel clause  of  the  sixth  amendment. 

It  was  handed  down  174  years  after 
the  right-to-counsel  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  sixth  amendment.  The  Wade  case, 
the  Gilbert  case,  and  the  Stovall  case 
profess  to  be  based  upon  the  same  clause, 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  sixth 
amendment  on  June  15,  1790,  177  years 
before  these  three  cases  were  decided. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Escobedo  case,  the  Wade  case,  the  Gil- 
bert case,  and  the  Stovall  case  are  con- 
trary- to  the  words  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment and  are  contrary  to  ever>'  decision 
construing  those  words  handed  down 
during  the  more  than  170  years  since 
those  words  became  a  part  of  the  sixth 
amendment. 


The  Miranda  case  is  professedly  based 
upon  the  self-incrimination  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
words  of  the  self-incrimination  clause 
and  to  every  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  construing  those 
words  from  the  day  they  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  on  June  15,  1790, 
down  to  the  day  the  Miranda  case  was 
handed  down  on  June  13,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strong  asser- 
tions. I  would  like  to  call  atU>ntion  to 
the  point  that  I  am  not  a  lone  voice 
crying  in  the  constitutional  wilderness  in 
saying  these  things.  A  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  now  constituted  was 
chartied  with  making  interpretations  of 
this  kind  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Jus- 
tice Robert  Jackson.  He  said,  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  Brown  against  Allen, 
344  U.S.  443,  553,  these  words: 

Rightly  or  wTomgly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  Impersonal  rules  of 
law,  but  Is  RUlded  in  these  matters  by  per- 
sonal impressions  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 
Whatever  has  been  intended,  this  Court  has 
ulso  eenerated  an  impression  in  much  of  the 
Judiciarv  that  regard  lor  precedents  and  au- 
thorities is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed 
principles 

I  could  cite  many  remarks  similar  to 
those  made  by  Justice  Jackson,  in  which 
he  .said  that  the  impression  had  been 
generated  in  much  of  the  judiciary  that 
words  no  longer  mean  what  Ihcy  liave  al- 
ways meant.  And  in  no  decisions  ever 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
the  United  States  is  this  truth  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  Miranda,  the 
Escobedo.  the  Wade,  the  Gilbert,  and  the 
Stovall  cases. 

Before  I  come  to  discuss  these  cases 
with  particularity,  I  would  like  to  say 
the  following  to  those  opponents  of  sub- 
.sections  3502  and  3503  who  assert  that 
these  subsections  are  unconstitutional: 
These  sections  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  provisions  of  the  third  article 
of  the  Constitution,  and  they  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  every  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  I 
have  been  able  to  find  in  the  books  deal- 
ing w-ith  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  is  so 
plain  that  it  really  interprets  itself.  The 
article  says: 

The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estabUsh. 


That  is  section  1,  in  part. 

Section  2  provides: 

The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases, 
in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shal!  be  nL-ide.  under 
their  Authority:— to  all  Cases  affecting  Am- 
bassadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls;—to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  marltUne 
Jurisdiction: — to  Controversies  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  a  Party;— to  Contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States;— between 
a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State;— be- 
tween Citizens  of  different  States;— between 
Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands 
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under  Grants  of  different  States,  and  between 
a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

The  fxjrtion  of  the  second  section  of 
aiticle  III  which  I  have  just  read  states 
the  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  extends.  Thus  article 
III  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  while  the 
Constitution  says  that  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts  may  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  in  these  cases  enumer- 
ated, the  actual  jurisdiction,  the  actual 
power  to  take  jurisdiction  in  these 
cases — except  for  a  limited  number 
•.vhich  are  said  to  be  in  the  original  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Supreme  Court — is  de- 
pendent upon  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress.  This  original  jurisdiction  is  set 
out  in  these  words: 

In  all  Ciises  iiffectlng  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  lOid  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

That  is  the  clause  which  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  only  jurisdiction  which 
it  can  exercise  without  the  authority  of 
Congr^s.  I  say  this  because  the  next 
c'.ause  says: 

In  all  the  other  cases  belore  mentioned, 
the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

The  good  and  wise  men  who  drafted 
the  Constitution  could  not  have  used 
plainer  words  than  those:  and  those 
words  state  in  unmistakable  language 
that  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  define  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tliere  are  a  multitude  of  decisions  to 
this  effect.  I  shall  call  attention  to  only 
three  of  them.  One  of  them  is  the  case 
of  Daniels  against  Railroad  Oo.,  which 
was  reported  in  3  Wall.  250.  I  read  the 
Ijertinent  portions  of  that  decision: 

To  come  oroperly  before  us,  the  case  must 
be  within  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court.  In  order  to  create  such  jurisdiction  in 
any  case,  two  things  must  concurL  the  Con- 
stitution must  give  the  capacity  t9  take 
it.  and  an  act  of  Congress  must  supply  the 
requisite  authority. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
and  its  power  to  receive  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, are  created  and  defined  by  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government  can  enlarge  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  But  it  is  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  far,  within  the  limits  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  court  to  take,  appellate  Juris- 
diction shall  be  given,  and  when  conferred. 
It  can  b?  exercised  only  to  the  e.xtent  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  these  re- 
spects it  is  wholly  the  creature  of  legislation. 

That  decision  nolds  that  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  means  exactly  what 
it  says,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  the  cases  specif- 
ically eniunerated  only  if  such  jurisdic- 
non  is  allotted  to  it  by  the  Congress. 

The  next  case  I  cite  is  the  Francis 
Wright  case,  which  was  handed  down  in 
1882  and  is  reported  in  105  U.S.  381. 
I  quote  from  that  decision: 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  Is  that 
"the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  Congress  shall  make."  Undoubtedly,  if 
Congress  should  give  an  appeal  in  admiralty 
causes,  and  say  no  more,  the  facts,  as  well  as 


the  law,  would  be  subjected  to  review  and 
retrial;  but  the  power  to  except  irjm — take 
out  of — the  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  clearly  Implies  a  power  to  limit  the 
effect  of  an  appeal  to  a  rsvlew  of  the  law  as 
applicable  tJ  facts  tinally  determined  below 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Is  invoked  as  well 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  writs  of  error 
as  of  appeals.  Whether  the  one  form  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  be  used  or  another  depends  or- 
dinarily on  the  character  of  the  suit  below; 
but  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  brings  into 
action  the  appellate  .  powers  of  the  court 
whose  Jurisdiction  Is  reached  by  what  Is 
done.  What  those  powers  shall  be,  and  to 
what  extent  they  shall  be  exercised,  are,  and 
always  have  been,  proper  subjects  of  legis- 
lative control.  Authority  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction necessarily  carries  with  it  authority 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Not  only  may  whole  classes  of  cases 
be  kept  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  altogether, 
but  particular  classes  of  questions  may  be 
subjected  to  re-examlnatlon  and  review, 
while  others  are  not.  To  our  minds  It  Is  no 
more  unconstitutional  to  provide  that  issues 
of  fact  shall  not  be  retried  In  any  case,  than 
that  neither  Issues  of  law  nor  fact  shall  be 
retried  in  cases  wher^  the  value  of  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  less  than  $5,000  The  general 
power  to  regulate  implies  power  to  regulate 
in  all  things.  The  whole  of  a  civil  law  appeal 
may  be  given,  or  a  part.  The  constitutional 
requirements  are  all  satisfied  if  one  oppor- 
tunity is  had  for  the  trial  of  all  parts  of  a 
case.  Everything  beyond  that  Is  matter  ot 
legislative  discretion,  not  of  constitutional 
right. 

The  most  celebrated  case  of  this  kind 
is  the  case  of  ex  parte  McCardle.  6  Wall, 
318.  In  that  case,  a  Mississippi  editor 
wrote  an  editorial  criticizing  the  military 
occupation  of  Mississippi  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  Mind  you.  this  Mis- 
sissippi editor  did  not  violate  any  law  in 
so  doing,  because  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  guaranteed  to  him 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

This  Mississippi  editor  was  arrested 
under  the  authority  of  a  militaiT  com- 
mission for  exercising  his  constitutional 
rights  under  the  first  amendment.  And 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  tried 
before  a  military  commission  rather  than 
a  civil  court,  despite  the  fact  that  under 
the  Constitution  he  had  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  in  a  civil  court,  being  a 
civilian. 

Furthermore,  he  had  a  right  under  the 
due  process  clause  not  to  be  held  in  cus- 
tody by  a  military  commission  for  exer- 
cising a  right  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
first  amendment.  And  so  he  applied  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
him  from  confinement  that  was  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  con- 
finement was  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
due  process  clause,  in  violation  of  the 
first  amendment,  and  in  \iolation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  original  Constitution 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  before 
ci\il  courts  and  before  juries. 

This  Mississippi  editor  appealed  an 
adverse  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  un- 
der a  statute  which  gave  him  the  right 
so  to  appeal.  His  case  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court,  was  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Congress  then  passed  a  statute  repeal- 
ing the  statute  under  which  the  appeal 
was  taken,  and  specifying  that  the  Su- 


preme Court  should  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  decide  the  case  the  Court  had  already 
heard. 

In  a  imanimous  opinion  rendered  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  it  was  held  that 
the  Court  could  do  nothing  whatever  in 
the  case  except  to  dismiss  it  for  want 
of  jurisdiction  because  Congress  had  de- 
prived it  of  jurisdiction  by  this  statute. 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  had  this  to  say: 

It  is  quite  true,  as  was  argued  by  the  cotm- 
sel  for  the  petitioner,  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  Is  not  derived  from 
acts  of  Congress.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  But  it  is  con- 
ferred "with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  Congress  shall  make  " 

The  exception  to  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  before  us,  however,  is  not  an  infer- 
ence from  the  affirmation  of  other  appellate 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  made  in  terms.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  1867,  affirming  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  ca.ses  of 
habeas  corpus  Is  expressly  repealed.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  Imagine  a  plainer  Instance 
of  positive  exception. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitution;  • 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  given 
by  express  words. 

I  digress  momentarily  from  reading 
the  decision  to  remark  that  Congress 
passed  this  law  to  keep  the  Supreme 
Court  from  inquiring  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
which  undertook  to  authorize  the  trial 
of  civilians  before  military  comn^issions. 

The  Court  concludes  by  saying  this: 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this  court 
cannot  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
this  case,  for  it  has  no  longer  jurisdiction  of 
the  appeal:  and  judicial  duty  is  not  less  fitly 
performed  by  declining  ungranted  jurisdic- 
tion than  in  exercising  firmly  that  which  the 
Constitution  and   the   laws   confer. 

In  order  that  it  may  appear  that  I 
have  read  these  passages  correctly  and 
not  lifted  them  out  of  context,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of  the 
decisions  in  the  Daniels,  the  Francis 
Wright,  and  the  McCardle  cases  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  "Francis  Wright" 

1.  The  act  of  Feb.  16,  1875,  c.77,  whereby 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  ad- 
miralty causes  is  limited  to  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  law  arising  on  the  record 
is  constitutional. 

2.  Where  the  court  below,  when  thereunto 
requested,  refuses  to  give  any  finding  upon 
an  ultimate  disputed  fact,  established  by 
competent  evidence  and  which  is  involved  In 
the  cause,  and  material  to  its  determination, 
or  where,  against  remonstrance,  it  finds  such 
a  fact,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  the 
ruling,  if  excepted  to  at  the  time,  and  Incor- 
porated in  a  bill  of  exceptions  which  states 
The  alleged  error  and  the  ground  relied  on 
below  to  sustain  the  objection  presented, 
may.  as  a  question  of  law,  be  reviewed  here. 

3.  The  court  condemns  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  bills  of  exception,  which,  so  far 
from  being  "prepared  as  in  actions  at  law," 
are  framed  as.  if  possible,  to  secure  here  a 
re-examination  of  the  facts. 

4.  The  court,  upon  the  facts  found,  affirms 
'he  decree  below. 

Appeal    from    The    Circuit    Court    of    the 
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United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 

New  York.  .  ,    ^ 

Duncan  &  Poev.  the  llbellants,  entered  Into 
the  following  charter-party  with  Woodhouse 
&  Rudd,  the  claimants: — 

■  This  charter-party,  made  In  the  city  of 
New  York  this  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  between  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & 
Rudd  owners  of  the  steamer  'Francis  Wright.' 
of  New  York,  of  the  burthen  of  600  tons  or 
thereabouts,  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  of  the  first  part,  and  Messrs.  Duncan 
&  Poey,  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
second  part,  wltnesseth: 

•That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part.  In 
consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agree- 
ments hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  kept  and 
performed  bv  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  does  covenant  and  agree  on  the  freight- 
ing and  chartering  of  the  said  vessel  to  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  term  of 
SIX  months,  to  run  between  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  and  Galveston,  or  any  intermediate 
"-.afe  port  in  the  United  States,  or  any  foreign 
port  not  prohibited  by  the  insurance. 

"It  is  further  understood  and  agreed,  that 
the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  are  to 
have  the  privilege  of  cancelling  this  charter 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  upon  giv- 
ing the  parties  of  the  first  part  fifteen  days- 
notice,  and  the  payment  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  bonus  on  the  terms  following,  viz.: 

■First.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part 
agrees  the  said  vessel,  in  and  during  the  said 
vovage.  shall  be  kept  tight,  stanch,  well  fitted, 
tackled,  and  provided  with  every  requisite  for 
.such  a  voyage. 

■Second.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  fur. 
ther  agrees  the  whole  of  the  said  vessel  ( with 
the  exception  of  the  necessary  room  for  the 
.sails,  cables)  shall  be  at  the  sole  use  and  dis- 
posal of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
during  the  voyage  aforesaid. 

•Third.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  fur- 
ther agrees  to  take  and  receive  on  board  the 
said  vessel,  during  the  aforesaid  voyage,  al* 
such  lawful  goods  and  mercandise  as  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  their  agents,  may 
think  proper  to  ship. 

"And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  in 
consideration  of  the  convenants  and  agree- 
ments to  be  kept  and  performed  by  the  said 
p-irtv  of  the  first  part,  do  covenant  and  agree 
with  the  said  partv  of  the  first  part  to  charter 
and  hire  the  said  vessel,  as  aforesaid,  on  the 
terms    following,    viz.:    To    man,    coal,    and 
victual  steamer,  and  pay  all  expenses  of  every 
nature    (including   port   charges,   &c,i    con- 
nected with  running  of  the  steamer,  except 
insurance  on  vessel  and  repairs,  and  to  pay 
to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  or  their 
agent,    for    the   charter    or    freight    of    said 
vessel,  during  the  voyage  aforesaid,  in  man- 
ner following,  viz.:  Eighty-five  (S85i  dollars 
per  day.  United  States  currency,  due  dally, 
but   payable   at   the   expiration   of   each  and 
every  month,  in  New  York;  vessel  to  be  re- 
turned to   the  owners  at  the  expiration   of 
this  charter,  in  the  same  order  and  condition 
as  she  is  now  in.  less  the  ordinary  w^ear  and 
tear.    Charterer    to    take    and    deliver    the 
steamer  at  New  York;   owners  to  nominate 
and  charterers  to  appoint  chief  engineer,  to 
be  paid  bv  charterers  at  rate  of  one  hundred 
and   twentv-five    (S125)    dollars   per   month. 
Charterers  "to  appoint  captain  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  owners.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
this  charter  shall  commence  at  New  York  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1872. 

"If  from  any  derangement  of  machinery 
steamer  is  delayed,  the  time  lost  is  not  to  be 
paid  for  bv  charterers,  and  in  case  such  de- 
rangement, if  anv.  owners  to  have  pnvilege 
of  cancelling  charter.  In  case  of  any  wreck- 
age, towage,  or  salvage,  accruing  to  the  vessel 
whilst  under  this  charter,  one-half  of  said 
earning  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
steamer.  To  the  true  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  the  foregoing  covenants  and 
agreements  the  said  parties  do  hereby  bind 


themselves,  their  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  and  also  the  said  vessel, 
her  freight  and  appurtenances,  and  the 
merchandise  to  be  laden  on  board  each  to 
the  other  in  the  penal  sum  of  estimated 
amount  of  this  charter. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have 
hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hanxis 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  writ- 
ten. 

"Woodhouse  &  Rudd. 
"Duncan  &Poey. 
"Sealed  and  delivered  In  eresence  of  "W.  H. 
STARBUCK,  witness  to  both  signatures." 

The  libel  filed  in  the  District  Court  alleges 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
charter  partv,  Sherman  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of 'the   steamer,   and   Denlson   her 
captain;  that  the  libellants  took  her  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  thev  fitted  her  with  refrigera- 
tors and  other  appliances  for  bringing  a  cargo 
of  fresh  beef  from  Galveston  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  despatched  her  to  Galveston;  that 
on  the  outward  voyage  the  vessel  gave  signs 
of  unseaworthiness  In  the  blowing  and  leak- 
ing of  some  of  her  boiler-tubes,  by  which  the 
lime  of  the  vovage  was  fourteen  instead  of 
ten  days,  the  usual  time;  that  at  Galveston 
the  chief  engineer  was  notified  by  the  llbel- 
lants  to  make  repairs.  &c..  but   he   refused 
whereby  she,  having  taken  a  c;ugo  ot  about 
seventy    tons    of    fresh    beef,    was,    Oct,    31, 
1872,  being  then  four  hours  at  sea,  out  of  the 
port   of   Galveston,   compelled   to   put   back 
there   for   repairs   by   reason   of   the   boiler- 
tubes  again  blowing  out  and  leaking,  and  was 
detained  at  Galveston  seven  days  for  repairs, 
leaving   there    again    Nov.    7,    1872.    and    wiis 
fifteen  davs  making  the  passage  to  Phi  adel- 
phla    owing  to  the  unseaworthy  and  detec- 
Tlve  condition  of  the  boiler;  and  that  by  rea- 
son of  these  detentions  and  of  the  unsea- 
worthv  condition  of  the  boiler,  and  also  of 
the  hot  water  which  escaped  from  the  boiler- 
tubes  and  was  negligently  allowed  to  run  Into 
the  steamers  bilge  and  melt  the  ice  In  the 
refrigerators  where  the  fresh  beef  was  stowed, 
the  beef  became  spoiled  and  entirely  loet   to 
the  damage  of  libellants  $30,000,  which  they 
claim  to  recover,  . 

The  steamer  was  atuched,  but  was  sub- 
sequently released,  upon  the  claimants  en- 
tering into  the  usual  stipulations  conform- 
ably to  the  rules  and  practice  of  that  court. 
The  claimants  answered,  admitting  the  mak- 
ing of  the  charter-party,  the  appointment  of 
the  chief  engineer  and  captain,  and  the  libel- 
lants' taking  possession  of  the  steamer.  They 
denv  all  the  other  material  allegations  ot  the 
libel  and  aver  that  she.  as  far  as  they  were 
bound  to  do,  was  kept  as  requUed  by  the 
contract,  . 

The  District  Court  dismissed  the  libel,  ana 
the  Circuit  Court  entered  a  decree  of  affirm- 
ance The  libellants  excepted  to  certain  ol 
the  findings  of  fact  and  to  the  refusal  to  find 
certain  facts  by  them  requested  and  to  the 
conclusions  of  law.  They  thereupon  appealed 
here.  The  bill  ol  exceptions  is  incorporated 
in  the  record 

The  remaining  facts  appear  in  the  opinion 

of  the  court. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Benedict  and  .Vr,  Benpimin 
Hams  Brewster  for  the  appellants. 

Mr    WUliam  Allen  Butler,  contra. 

Mr,  CHIEF  Justice  Waite  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

Three  questions  have  been  presented  on 
the  argument  of  this  appeal:— 

1.  Whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  confine  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  on  appeals  in  admiralty  to  questions 
of  law  arising  on  the  record; 

2  Whether,  upon  the  bill  of  exceptions,  the 
court  below  erred  In  refusing  to  find  certain 
facts  which,  as  Is  claimed,  were  established 
by  uncontradicted  evidence,  and  in  finding 
others  which  had  no  evidence  at  all  to  sup- 
port them;    and. 

3.  Whether,  on  the  lacts  found,  the  decree 
below  was  right. 

1.  As  to  the  Jurisdiction. 


If   we   understand   correctly    the   position 
of  the  counsel  for  the  appellants,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court  In  H'i.vcart  v.  Dauchy. 
decided  at  February  Term.  1796,  3  Dall.  321, 
There   the   question   was,   what,    under   the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  could  be  considered  on 
a  writ  of  error  bringing  to  this  court  for  re- 
Mew    a    decree    in    admiralty.    The    decision 
turned  on  the  construction  to  be  given  the 
twenty-second   section   of    the   act,   and   Mr. 
Justice    Wilson,    in    his    minority    opinion, 
said:    "Such  an  appeal."  that  is  to  say.  an 
appeal    In   which   all    the   testimony   Is   pro- 
duced In  this  court,  "is  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  Constitution;  it  may.  therefore,  clear- 
ly, in  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  regular  process;   and  as 
there  are  not  any  words  in  the  judicial  act 
restricting  the  power  of  proceeding  by  ap- 
peal. It  must  be  regarded  us  still  permitted 
and  approved.  Even   Indeed.   If  positive   re- 
striction   existed   by   law.   It    would,   in    my 
judgment,  be  superseded  by  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  constitutional  provision."  Mr, 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  however,  who  spoke 
tor  the  majority  of  the  court,  said:  "If  Con- 
gress  has  provided  no   rule   to   regulate  our 
proceedings,  we  cannot  exercise  an  appellate 
jurisdiction;  and  il  the  rule  is  provided,  we 
cannot  depart  from  it.  The  question,  there- 
lore,  on  the  constitutional  point  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  is  simply  whether  Congress  has 
established  a  rule  lor  regulating  its  exercise." 
And.  further  on:  "It  is  observed  that  a  writ 
of    error    Is    a    process    more    limited    In    Its 
ctfects  than  an  appeal;  but  whatever  may  be 
the    operation,    if    an    appellate    Jurisdiction 
can    only    be    exercised    by    this    court    con- 
formably to  such  regulations  as  are  made  by 
the  Congress,  and  if  Congress  has  prescribed 
a  writ  ol  error,  and  no  other  mode,  by  which 
it  Is  to  be  exercised,  still,  I  say,  we  are  bound 
to  pursue  that  mode,  and  can  neither  make. 
nor  adopt,  another,"  And  again:  "But  surely 
it  cannot  be  deemed  a  denial  of  Justice  that 
a  man  shall  not  be  permitted  to  try  his  cause 
two  or  three  times  over.  If  he  has  one  oppor- 
tunity for  the  trial  of  all  the  parts  of  his 
case.  Justice  Is  satisfied;  and  even  If  the  de- 
cision of  the  Circuit  Court   has  been   made 
final,  no  denial  of  justice  can  be  imputed 
to  our  government;  much  less  can  the  impu- 
tation be  fairly  made,  because  the  law  di- 
rects that,  in  case  of  appeal,  part  shall  be 
decided    by    one    tribunal    and    iiart    by    an- 
other— the  facts  by  the  court  below,  ajnd  the 
law   by  this  court.   Such   a   dlstrlbutron   of 
Jurisdiction    has    long    been    established    in 
England." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rale,  which 
has  always  been  acted  on  since,  that  while 
the  appellate  power  of  this  court  under  the 
Constitution  extends  to  all  cases  within  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  actual 
jurisdiction    under    the    power    is    confined 
within   such   limits   as   Congre.ss  sees   fit   to 
prescribe.  As  was  s.iid  by  \ir.   Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  Durousseau  v.   United  States   (6 
Cranch,  307.  314 1.  "The  appellate  powers  of 
this  court  are  not  given  by  the  judicial  act. 
They  are  given  by  the  Constitution.  But  they 
are  limited  and  regulated  by  the  judicial  act. 
and  by  such  other  acts  as  have  been  passed 
on  the  subject."  The  language  of   the  Con- 
stitution is  that  "the   Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
and   fact,    with   such    exceptions   and    under 
such   regulations   as   Congress  shall    make " 
Undpubtedly.  if  Congress  should  give  an  ap- 
peal'^ln  adinlralty  causes,  and  say  no  more 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the*  law.  would  be  sub- 
jected to  review  and  retrial;   but  the  power 
to  except  from— take  out  of— the   jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  clearly  implies 
a  power  to  limit  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  a 
review  of  the  law  as  applicable  to  f.icts  finally 
determined  below    Appellate  Jurisdiction   Is 
invoked  as  well  through  the  Instrumentality 
of  writs  of  error  as  of  appeals.  Whether  the 
one  form  of  proceeding  Is  to  be  used  or  an- 
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oiher  depends  ordinarily  on  the  character  of 
the  suit  below;  but  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  brings  into  action  the  appellate  powers 
of  the  court  whoee  Jurls<Uctlon  Is  reached  by 
what  Is  done.  What  thole  powers  shall  be. 
and  to  what  extent  they  shall  b«  exercised, 
are,  and  always  have  been,  proper  subjects  of 
legislative  control.  Authority  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  necessarily  carries  with  It  au- 
thority to  limit  the  use  of  the  Jurisdiction. 
Not  only  may  whole  classes  of  cases  be  kept 
out  of  the  Jurisdiction  altogether,  but  partic- 
ular classes  of  questions  may  be  subjected  to 
re-examlnatlon  and  review,  while  others  are 
not.  To  our  minds  it  is  no  more  unconstitu- 
tional to  provide  that  issues  of  fact  shall  not 
be  retried  in  any  case,  than  that  neither  is- 
sues of  law  nor  fact  shall  be  retried  in  cases 
where  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
less  than  $5,000.  The  general  power  to  regu- 
late implies  power  to  regulate  in  all  things. 
The  whole  of  a  civil  law  appeal  may  be  given, 
or  a  part.  The  constitutional  requirements 
are  all  satisfied  if  one  opportunity  is  had  for 
the  trial  of  all  parts  of  a  case.  Everything 
beyond  that  is  matter  of  legislative  discre- 
tion, not  of  constitutional  right.  The  Con- 
stitution prohibits  a  retrial  of  the  facts  In 
suits  at  common  law  where  one  trial  has  been 
had  by  a  Jury  (Amendment,  art.  7);  but  in 
suits  111  equity  or  in  admiralty  Congress  is  left 
free  to  make  such  exceptions  and  regulations 
in  respect  to  retrials  as  on  the  whole  may 
seem  best. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  act  of 
Feb.  16.  1875,  c.  77,  is  constitutional,  and  that 
under  the  rule  laid  down  In  The  Abbotsford 
i98  U.S.  440),  and  uniformly  followed  since, 
our  Inquiries  are  confined  to  questions  of 
law  arising  on  the  record,  and  to  such  rul- 
ings, excepted  to  at  the  time,  as  may  be 
presented  by  a  bill  of  exceptions  prepared  as 
in  actions  at  law. 

2.  As  to  the  questions  arising  on  the  bill 
of   exceptions. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  If  the  Circuit 
Court  neglects  or  refuses,  on  request,  to 
make  a  finding  one  way  or  the  other  on  a 
question  of  fact  material  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cause,  when  evidence  has  been 
adduced  on  the  subject,  an  exception  to  such 
refusal  take.a  in  time  and  properly  presented 
by  a  bill  of  exceptions  may  be  considered 
here  on  appeal.  So.  too,  if  the  court,  against 
remonstrance,  finds  a  material  fact  which  Is 
not  supported  by  any  evidence  whatever,  an 
exception  is  taken,  a  bill  of  exceptions  may 
be  used  to  bring  up  for  review  the  ruling  In 
that  particular.  In  the  one  case  the  refusal 
to  find  wotilcl  be  equivalent  to  a  ruling  that 
the  fact  was  imxnaterial;  and  in  the  other, 
that  there  was  some  evidence  to  prove  what 
;.s  found  when  in  truth  there  was  none. 
Botia  these  are  questions  of  law.  and  proper 
subjects  lor  review  In  an  appellate  court. 
But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  mere  inci- 
dental facts,  which  only  amount  to  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  case. 
Questions  depending  on  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence are,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
lo  be  conclusively  settled  below  and  the  fact 
in  respect  to  which  such  an  exception  may 
be  taken  must  be  one  of  the  material  and 
ultimate  facts  on  which  the  correct  determi- 
nation of  the  cause  depends. 

In  the  present  case  the  ultimate  fact  to  be 
determined  was  whether  the  loss  for  which 
the  suit  was  brought  happened  because  of 
the  insufficient  refrigerating  apparatus,  or 
the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessel.  It  Is  found 
in  express  terms  that  the  loss  was  "caused 
by  the  defective  construction  and  working 
of  the  refrigerating  room  and  apparatus 
connected  therewith,  either  from  inherent 
defects  in  said  apparatus,  or  from  not  using  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ice,  and  not  by  any 
r'ault  of  the  claimants."  As  to  this  both  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  agree.  This  fact 
being  established,  it  was  unimportant  to  in- 
quire whether  the  vessel  was  seaworthy  or 
not.  If  the  unseaworthiness  was  not  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss,  It  Is  not  con- 


tended the  vessel  can  be  charged  with  the 
damages. 

But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  case  de- 
pended on  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel, 
we  think  the  exceptions  which  have  been 
taken  cannot  be  considered  here.  The  only 
unseaworthiness  alleged  was  In  respect  to 
the  boiler,  and  as  to  this  the  court  has  found 
that  the  boiler  was  a  tubular  one;  that  tu- 
bular boilers  are  liable  to  leakage  in  the 
tubes:  that  such  leakage  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  capacity  or  fitness  of  the 
boiler  for  the  purposes  of  navigation;  that 
this  particular  boiler  had  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  tubes;  that  some  of  these  tubes 
gave  out  from  time  to  time  and  were  plugged 
up;  that  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia at  the  end  of  her  voyage,  twenty-six  of 
the  tubes  had  been  plugged  up,  but  that  the 
boiler  was  stlU  efficient  and  seaworthy.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  voyage  from  Galveston  to 
Philadelphia  was  two  days  longer  than  was 
usually  occupied  by  well-equipped  steamers, 
and  that  the  vessel  put  back  for  repairs,  by 
which  an  additional  week's  time  was  lost  at 
Galveston. 

The  complaint  now  made  Is.  that  the  court 
refused  to  state  In  Its  findings  that  there  was 
leakage  in  the  tubes  and  stoppage  for  repairs 
while  the  vessel  was  on  her  voyage  from 
Philadelphia  to  Galveston,  and  while  she  was 
lying  in  the  harbor  at  Galveston  taking  in 
her  cargo,  and  that  when  the  vessel  put  back 
to  Galveston  the  engineer  had  not  sufficient 
tools  with  which  to  make  his  repairs.  All 
these  are  mere  Incidental  facts,  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court  In  determining 
whether  the  boiler  and  the  vessel  were  ac- 
tually seaworthy  or  not.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  question  at  Issue  was  to  be  deter- 
mined alone  by  the  probative  effect  of  these 
circumstances.  They  were  part  only  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  ultimate  finding  de- 
pended, and  occupy  in  the  case  the  position 
of  testimony  rather  than  of  the  facts  to  which 
the  law  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Judgment 
of  the  court.  The  refusal  of  the  court  to  put 
such  statements  Into  the  record,  even  though 
established  by  uncontradicted  evidence,  can- 
not properly  be  brought  here  by  a  bill  of 
exceptions,  unless  It  also  appears  that  the 
determination  of  the  ultimate  fact  to  be 
ascertained  depended  alone  upon  the  legal 
effect  as  evidence  of  the  facts  stated.  Such, 
clearly,  is  not  this  case. 

There  is  another  equally  fatal  objection 
to  this  bin  of  exceptions.  An  evident  effort 
has  been  made  here,  as  it  has  been  before, 
to  so  frame  the  exceptions  as.  if  fxjssible.  to 
secure  a  reexamination  of  the  facts  In  this 
court.  The  transcript  which  has  been  sent 
up  contains  the  pleadings  and  all  the  testi- 
mony used  on  the  trial  below.  The  bill  of 
exceptions  sets  forth  that  at  the  trial  the 
pleadings  were  read  by  the  respective  parties. 
and  the  testimony  then  put  in  on  both  sides. 
This  being  done,  the  libellants  presented  to 
the  court  certain  requests  for  findings  of 
fact  and  of  law.  These  requests  were  num- 
bered consecutively,  sixteen  relating  to  facts 
and  three  to  the  law.  Afterwards,  six  addi- 
tional requests  for  findings  of  fact  were  pre- 
sented. It  is  then  stated  that  the  court  made 
its  findings  of  fact  and  of  law  and  filed  them 
with  the  clerk,  together  with  an  opinion  In 
writing  of  the  circuit  Justice  who  heard  the 
cause.  The  libellants  then  filed  what  are 
termed  exceptions  to  the  findings  and  the 
refusals  to  find.  In  this  way  exceptions  were 
taken  separately  to  each  and  every  one  of 
the  facts  found  and  the  conclusions  of  law. 
and  to  the  refusal  to  find  in  accordance  with 
each  and  every  one  of  the  requests  made.  The 
grounds  of  the  exceptions  are  not  stated. 
Many  of  the  requests  of  the  libellants  are 
covered  explicitly  by  the  findings  as  actually 
made,  some  being  granted  and  others  refused. 
We  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  this 
Is  not  a  proper  way  of  preparing  a  bill  of 
exceptions  to  present  to  this  court  for  review 
rulings  of  the  Circuit  Court  such  as  are  now 
complained  of.  A  bill  of  exceptions  must  be 


"prepared  as  in  actions  at  law."  where  it  is 
used,  not  to  draw  the  whole  matter  Into 
examination  again."  but  only  separate  and 
distinct  points,  and  those  of  law.  Bac.  Abr  , 
Bill  of  Exceptions;  1  Saund.  PI.  &  Ev.  846! 
Every  bill  of  exceptions  must  state  and  point 
out  distinctly  the  errors  of  which  complaint 
Is  made.  It  ought  also  to  show  the  grounds 
relied  on  to  sustain  the  objection  presented. 
so  that  It  may  appear  the  court  below  was 
properly  Informed  as  to  the  point  to  be  de- 
cided. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  bill  of 
exceptions  meets  none  of  the.se  requirements. 
From  anything  which  Is  here  presented  no 
Judge  would  be  presumed  to  understand  that 
the  specific  objection  made  to  any  one  of 
his  findings  was  that  no  evidence  whatever 
had  been  introduced  to  prove  It,  or  to  one  of 
his  refusals,  that  the  fact  refused  was  ma- 
terial and  had  been  conclusively  shown  by 
uncontradicted  testimony.  No  ground  what- 
ever is  stated  lor  any  one  of  all  the  excep- 
tions that  have  been  taken.  To  entitle  the 
appellants  to  be  heard  here  upon  any  such 
objections  as  they  now  make  to  the  findings, 
they  should  have  stated  to  the  court  that 
they  considered  the  facts  refused  material  to 
the  determination  of  the  cause,  and  that  such 
facts  were  conclusively  proven  by  uncontra- 
dicted evidence.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  might  have  been  permissible  to  except  to 
the  refusal  and  present  the  exception  by  a 
bin  of  exceptions,  which  should  contain  so 
much  of  the  testimony  as  was  necessary  to 
show  that  the  fact  as  claimed  had  been  con- 
clusively proven.  And  so  if  the  exception  is 
as  to  facts  that  are  found.  It  should  be  stated 
that  it  was  because  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  them,  and  then-«o  much  of  the  testi- 
mony as  was  necessary  to  establish  this 
ground  of  complaint,  which  might  under 
some  circumstances  include  the  whole, 
should  be  Incorporated  into  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions. In  this  way  the  court  below  would  be 
fairly  advised  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint that  was  made  in  time  to  correct  its 
error,  if  satisfied  one  had  been  committed,  or 
to  put  into  the  bill  of  exceptions  all  it  con- 
sidered material  icr  the  support  of  the  rul- 
inus. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  we  cannot  on  this 
appeal  consider  any  of  the  rulings  below 
which  have  been  presented  by  the  bill  of 
exceptions. 

3.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts  found 
to  support  the  decree. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  case  we  have  had 
no  more  difficulty  than  upon  the  others.  The 
case  made  may  be  generally  stated  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  libellants.  being  about  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  transporting  fresh  beef  by 
the  use  of  a  newly  patented  process,  applied 
to  the  claimants  for  a  charter  of  their  steamer 
for  six  months,  to  be  put  into  that  trade. 
The  claimants  knew  for  what  business  the 
ve£sel  was  engaged,  and  tne  libellants  knew 
that  she  was  furnished  with  a  tubular  boiler. 
Such  boilers  are  liable  to  leak,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  their  capacity 
or  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
charter-party  contained  this  clause: — 

"First.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part 
agrees  the  said  vessel,  in  and  during  the  said 
voyage,  shall  be  kept  tight,  stanch,  well 
fitted,  tackled,  and  provided  with  every 
requisite  for  such  a  voyage." 

The  charter-party  makes  no  mention  of 
the  special  business  in  which  the  vessel  was 
to  be  engaged.  She  was  chartered  generally 
for  six  months  to  run  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  Galveston,  or  any  inter- 
mediate safe  port  In  the  United  States,  or 
any  loreign  port  not  prohibited  by  the  insur- 
ance. The  only  complaint  made  as  to  her 
seaworthiness,  is  in  respect  to  her  boiler, 
and  about  this  It  Is  found  that  though  to 
some  extent  leaking,  as  boilers  of  that  class 
are  liable  to  be.  it  was  still  efficient  and  sea- 
worthy. The  libellants  fitted  the  vessel  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  use  of  their 
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patented  process,  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  her  boiler  was  apt  to  leak,  put  a  carjio 
of  fresh  beef  on  board  to  be  t.iken  from 
Galveston  to  Philadelphia.  The  vessel  \.as 
twentv-three  days  in  making  that  voyage 
instead  of  fourteen,  which  was  the  usual 
time  of  well-equipped  steamers.  ITie  beef 
was  spoiled  before  it  got  to  Philadelphia,  but 
it  is  expre.=sly  found  that  this  was  because 
of  the  defective  construction  and  working 
of  ttie  refrigerating  room,  and  the  appar.itus 
and  machinery  connected  therewith,  for 
which  the  claimants  were  in  no  respect 
responsible. 

Upon  these  facts  the  court  below  dismissed 
the  libel,  which  we  think  was  clearly  right. 
That  the  vessel  was  In  fact  seaworthy  is  set- 
tled by  the  findings.  All  the  claimants  cove- 
nanted for  was.  that  she  was  provided  with 
every   requisite   for   safe    navigation.   While 
they  knew  that  her  charterers  intended   to 
use"  her   in   connection   with   their  contem- 
plated business,  it  Is  neither  found  nor  in- 
sisted that  any  higher  degree  of  seaworthi- 
ness was  required  for  that  kind  of  transpor- 
tation than  anv  other,  much  less  that  the 
claimants  knew'it.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  language  of  the  charter-party  is  to  be 
construed   only   as   an   agreement   that  the 
vessel  was  seaworthy  for  the  purpose  of  navl- 
i-atlng  such  a  vovage  as  she  was  chartered  to 
make,  without  any  regard  to  what  she  was 
to  earn,-.  The  claimants  did  not  contract  that 
their  vessel  was  in  a  condition  to  make  her 
voyages  in  any  particular  time,  but  only  to 
make  them  safelv   They  were  not  applied  to 
for  a  vessel  sulUble  fof  carrying  fresh  beef, 
but  for  one  suitable  for  na%ngation  generally 
between    the    designated    ports    and    places. 
Such  a  vessel  according  to  the  findings  they 
got   It  was  their  fault  alone  If  they  did  not 
apply  for  -what  they  wanted.  They  took  all 
the  risks  of  the  undertaking,  except  such  as 
arose  from   the   general   unseaworthiness  of 
the  vessel  when  she  was  delivered  Into  their 
possession,  for  after  they  <:ot  her  she  was  to 
be  subject  to  their  entire  control  within  the 
terms  of  the  charter.  If  repairs  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  her  in  a  seaworthy  condition, 
while  under  the  charter  the  claimants  might 
be  chargeable  v.Tth   the  expense  of  making 
them,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  charterers 
to  see  that  thev  were  made,  or  to  notify  the 
claimants  of  what  was  required.  The  provi- 
sion that   the   claimants   were   to   nominate 
and  the  charterers  appoint  the  engineer,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  the  captain  by  the 
charterers  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  clamiants.  did  not  affect  the  relation 
of  the  parties  in  this  particular.  Delays  grow- 
ing out   of  derangement   in  the   machinery 
were  to  be  deducted  from  the  charter  time. 
and  the  pav  for  the  use  of  the  vessel  corre- 
spondlnglv "  reduced,    but    beyond    that   the 
owners  were  not  to  be  bound  if  the  vessel 
was  actuallv  seawc.rthy  w^hen  delivered  into 
the  possession  of  the  charterers  under  the 

charter. 

Affirmed. 


D.\NIELS  r.  Rah^road  Company 

ST.\TEMENT  OF  THE  CASE 


Under  the  act  of  April  29.  1802  156).  pro- 
viding "that  whenever  any  question  shall 
occur  before  a  Circuit  Court  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  shall  be  oppo-sed.  the 
point  upon  which  the  disagreement  shaU 
happen  shall  .  .  be  certified  ...  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  shall  by  the  said  court 
be  ftnallv  decided"— the  court  will  not  even 
by  consent  of  oarties  take  Jurisdiction,  un- 
less the  certificate  of  division  present  m  a 
precise  form,  a  point  of  law  upon  a  part 
of  the  case  settled  and  stated.  Hence  where 
the  record  stated  certain  facts,  and  with  this 
statement  presented  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous witnesses  which  was  directed  to 
the  establi.shnient  of  others.— the  whole  case 
being,  in  fact,  brought  up  with  a  purpose,  ap- 
parently, that  this  court  should  decide  both 
fact  and  law— and  the  question  certified  was 


whether  in  point  of  law  upon  the  facts  as 
stated  and  proved  the  action  could  be  main- 
tained.—the  court  dismissed  the  case  as  not 
within  iUs  Jurisdiction. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  29th  April.  1802.'  provides: 

"That  whenever  any  question  shall  occur 
before  a  Circuit  Court  upon  which  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  shall  be  opposed,  tlie^ 
point  upon  which  the  disagreement  shaU 
happen,  shall,  A:c.,  be  stated  uuder  the  di- 
rection of  the  judges  and  certified  ■  •  ■  ^f 
the  supreme  Court  .  .  and  ^hall,  by  the 
said  court,  be  finally  decided." 

With  this  act  in  force  Daniels  brought  a 
suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  against  the  Kock  Island 
Railway  Company  for  injuries  done  him  by 
a  collision  on  Its  railroad:  there  being  a 
special  plea  to  one  of  the  counts  of  the  dec- 
laration—of  which  there  were  several,  denied 
generally- that  the  collision  referred  to  was 
brought"  about  bv  the  carelessness  of  the  de- 
fendant's servant,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  defendant,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  plaintiff  him- 
self was  a  servant  serving  as  a  fireman  on 
the  locomotive.  The  record  went  on: 

"On  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  de- 
fendant was  a  common  carrier  of  passengers; 
that  at  the  time  alleged  the  plaintiff  was 
on  the  engine  of  the  defendant,  for  the  pur- 
pose and  m  the  manner  hrreinafter  stated 
proceeding  over  the  road  of  the  defendant 
when  by  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of 
the  engineer  of  the  locomotive  (the  said 
engineer  being  at  the  time  a  servant  of  the 
defendant),  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was 
riding  a  collision  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  great  personal  injury  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
plaintiff's  trip  and  the  manner  and  purpose 
of  his  firing  the  engine,  as  well  as  some 
conversation  of  his  after  the  injury,  are  de- 
tailed by  the  witnesses  as  follows." 

Then    followed    the    testimony    of    seven 
witnesses- two    on    one    side,    five    on    the 
other— examined  and  cross-examined.  These 
witnesses    testified    that    the    plaintiff    had 
been    a  week  previously  to  the  accident,  a 
fireman  on  the  railroad,  but  had  been— as 
some   Signified    it   might    be— ••dismissed"- 
though,    as    It    rather    appeared,    possibly— 
"suspended:"— that  Is  to  say.  owing  to  the 
diminished    business    of    the    road    at    that 
exact  season,  had  been  taken  off  the  pay-list; 
as   the   company   did    continually   with    its 
hands  on  the  decrease  of  its  business  at  par- 
ticular times  in  the  year,  and  put  on  a  list 
of   persons   who  would   be    preferred   when. 
with  the  increase  of  business,  the  company 
would  again  require  more  aid.  "Its  business 
was  unsteady."  Such  persons.  It  was  testified, 
were  under  no  obligation  to  come  back,  nor 
was   the   company   bound    to   employ   them 
again,  but  It  was  a  custom  if  they  were  at 
hand  to  set  them  to  work  again  as  soon  as 
there  was  work.  Daniels,  it  was  testified,  had 
been  Inquiring  two  or  three  days  previously 
to  the  day  of  the  accident  when  he  should  be 
employed  again,  and  was  told  that  it  might 
be  in  "one,  two.  three,  or  four  weeks:  that  It 
would  depend  on  the  business  of  the  road.- 
On  the  day  of  the  accident  he  came  to  the 
master  mechanic,  within  whose  business  it 
was  to  employ  and  discharge  firemen,  and 
asked,    as    some    witne.sses    testified,    for   "a 
pass"— though  others  heard  nothing  about 
"a  pass" — to  go  to  a  place  called  Peru  to  get 
his  clothes.  The  master,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  told  him  that  the  company  was 
going   to   send   an   extra   engine   down   that 
night  or  the  next,  and  that  he  could  "fire" 
that  engine  down:  though  according  to  the 
testimony  of  another  witness,  the  master  told 
him  that  If  he  would  fire  that  engine  down  he 
v/ould  give  him  a  pass:  "that  was  the  under- 
standing between  them."  The  master  him- 
self swore  that  there  was  no  agreement  that 


he  should  fire  the  engine  in  consideration 
of  his  passage  on  It.  The  company,  it  was 
.sworn  to,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
that  sort  of  agreement,  and  the  master 
mechanic  had  no  right  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments or  to  give  "passes."  He  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  hlB  own  lestimony,  that  a  sub- 
offlcer  whose  dutv  it  would  be.  unless  directed 
to  the  contrary,  to  put  the  man's  name  on 
the  payroll  when  lie  saw  him  serving  on  the 
engine",  would  put  his  name  on  the  roll 
accordingly. 

There  was  other  testimony,  all  directed  to 
the  fact  whether  or  not  tne  man  was  uctually 
reinstated  or  whether  he  was  hanging  on 
only,  expecting  to  be.  and  had  now.  In  con- 
sideration of  ■■firing"  the  engine  on  a  partic- 
ular trip,  been  given  the  privilege  of  a  passage 
on  It  to  go  and  get  his  clothes. 

The  record,  after  mentioning  certain  facts 
that  were  proved,  thus  went  on : 

"This  was  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  ca.se.  and  thereupon  it  occurred, as  a 
question  whether.  In  point  of  law.  upon  the 
facts  as  .stated  and  proved,  the  action  could 
be  maintained,  and  whether,  consequently, 
the  Jury  should  be  Instructed  that  under 
the  facts  as  proved  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover;  upon  which  questions  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  were  opposed.  Whereupon,  &c.. 
the  foregoing  points  upon  which  the  dis- 
agreement has  happened  Is  ordered  by  the 
judges  to  be  stated  and  certified  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  &c..  for 
its  decision." 

The  case  came  here  accordingly  by  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
opposed  on  the  points  set  forth,  and  was 
argued  by  Mes.'irs.  Hurd  and  Booth,  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Winston, 
contra,  on  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  pre- 
sented-— questions,  however,  which  this 
court  did  not  consider;  their  opinion  going 
to  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction  only. 

OPINION    or   THE    COtTKT 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivered  the  opinion 
Of  the  court. 

This  case  Is  brought  before  us  by  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Circuit  Court  below  were  opposed  upon 
the  points  set  forth;  the  proceeding  having 
been  taken  under  the  sixth  section  of  the 
act  of  the  29th  of  April.  1802. 

To  come  properly  before  us.  the  case  must 
be  within  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this 
court  In  order  to  create  such  Jurisdiction  in 
any  case,  two  things  must  concur:  the  Con- 
stitution must  give  the  capacity  to  take  It. 
and  an  act  of  Congress  must  supply  the 
requisite  authority  - 

The  original  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and 
its  power  to  receive  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
are  created  and  defined  by  the  Constitution: 
and  the  legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment can  enlarge  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
But  it  Is  for  Congress  to  determine  how  far. 
within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  this  court 
to  take  apiiellate  Jurisdiction  sh;Ul  be  given, 
and  when  conferred,  it  can  be  exercised  only 
to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law.  In  these  respects  It  Is  wholly  the 
creature  cf  legislation.'  ,  -om 

The  section  referred  to  of  the  act  of  180^ 
mentions  several  particulars,  all  of  which 
must  appear  in  the  certificate.  They  are  Juris- 
dictional, and  a  defect  as  to  either  Is  fatal. 
The  one  which  has  most  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  in  this  case,  is  "the 
point  upon  which  the  disagreement  of  the 
judges'  occurs. 

It  must  be  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of 
fact.* 


>  2  Stat,  at  Large,  159. 


"Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch,  137;  Shel- 
don r.  Sill,"  8  Howard.  448. 

••Durousseau  r.  United  SUtes.  6  Cranch, 
314;  United  States  r.  Moore.  3  Id.  159:  Barry 
r.  Mercein.  5  Howard.  119. 

'  Dennistoun  r.  "Stewart.  18  Id  565. 
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It  must  arise  In  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
and  not  Incidentally,  or  In  relation  to  a  col- 
lateral matter,  after  the  rendition  of  the 
Judgment  or  decree.  Where  the  question  cer- 
tified was  as  to  the  amount  of  the  bond  to 
be  given  upon  the  allowance  of  a  writ  of 
error,  and  where  it  was  as  to  the  retaxatlon 
of  costs  after  the  principal  of  the  Judgment 
had  been  collected,  this  court  held  that  it 
could  not  take  Jurisdiction.^ 

It  cannot  arise  upon  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  the  decision  resting  m  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  not  being  subject  to 
exception. 

It  may  arise  upon  a  special  verdict,  or  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment.' 

The  question,  whether  a  demurrer  shall  be 
sustained?  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  The 
precise  legal  point  Involved,  upon  which  the 
Judges  were  divided  in  opinion,  should  be 
stated  The  court  is  not  bound  to  look  beyond 
the  certificate  to  ascertain  the  point." 

Nothing  which  may  be  decided  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  exanunation  here  in  this  way,' 

But  if  in  connection  with  Che  discretion 
which  the  court  below  is  iisked  to  exercise, 
questions  are  presented  which  involve  the 
right  of  the  matter  in  controversy,  this  court 
win  entertain  them.  " 

Excef)t'  under  peculiar  circumstances,  this 
court  win  not  take  cognizance  of  a  question 
certified   upon   a  division   pro  forma." 

The  determination  of  the  question  certified 
does  not  affect  the  right  to  bring  up  the 
whole  case,  by  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  after 
it  IS  terminated  in  the  court  below  -  When 
a,  certificate  of  division  is  brought  into  this 
'court,  only  the  points  certified  are  before  tis. 
The  cause  remains  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
may  be  proceeded  in  by  that  court  according 
to  its  discretion.  ' 

Where  the  question  certified  was.  whether 
I  letter  written  by  a  cashier  without  the 
icnowledge  of  the  directors  was  binding  on 
the  bank,  this  court  declined  to  answer,  be- 
cause the  solution  of  the  question  depended 
in  part  upon  facts  not  stated  In  the 
certificate." 

The  whole  case  cannot  be  transferred  to 
this  court.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says:"  'W 
construction  which  would  authorize  such 
transfer,  would  counteract  the  policy  which 
forbids  writs  of  error  or  appeal  until  the  Judg- 
ment or  decree  be  final.  If  an  interlocutory 
judgment  or  decree  could  be  brought  into 
this  court,  the  same  case  might  again  be 
brought  up  after  a  final  decision:  and  all 
the  delays  and  expense  incident  to  a  repeated 
revision  of  the  same  cause  be  incurred.  So  If 
the  whole  cause.  Instead  of  an  insulated  • 
point,  could  be  adjourned,  the  Judgment  or 
decree  which  would  be  finally  given  by  the 
Circuit  Court  might  be  brought  up  by  writ 
of  error  or  appeal,  and  the  whole  subject  be 
re-examined.  Congress  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
pose suiters  to  this  inconvenience;  and  the 
language  of  the  provision  does  not.  we  think, 
admit  of  this  construction.  A  division  on  a 
point,  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  on  which 
the  Judges  may  be  divided  in  opinion,  not 
the  whole  cause,  is  to  be  certified  to  this 
court." 


Devereaux  v.  Marr,  12  Wheaton.  213;  Bank 
United  States  i\  Green.  6  Peters.  26. 

"  United  States  v.  Daniel,  6  Wheaton,  545. 

■  Somerville   Executors    v.   Hamilton,   4   Id. 
230;   United  States  v.  Kelly.  11  Id.  417. 

'  United  States  v.  Briggs.  5  Howard.  208. 
"  Davis  1-.  Braden.  10  Peters.  288. 
"'  United  States  r.  The  City  of  Chicago.  7 
Howard.  185. 

'■  Webster  r.  Howard,  Id.  54;  United  States 
V.  Stone,  14  Peters,  524. 

-Ogle  r    Lee.  2  Cranch,  33;  United  States 
t    Bailey,  9  Peters,  273, 

Kennedy  et  al.  r.  The  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  8  Howard,  610. 

'  United  States  v.  The  City  Bank  of  Coliun- 
bus.  19  Howard.  384. 

■  United  States  r.  Bailey,  9  Peters,  278. 


Where  it  appears  the  whole  case  has  been 
divided  into  points — some  of  which  may 
never  arise,  if  those  which  precede  them  in 
the  certificate  are  decided  in  a  particular 
way — the  case  will  be  dismissed  for  want  of 
Jurisdiction."' 

The  questions  must  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  each  one  must  be  particularly 
stated  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  case 
uf)on  which  It  arose.  They  must  not  be  "such 
as  involve  or  imply  conclusions  or  judgment 
by  the  Judges  upon  the  weight  or  effect  of  the 
testimony  or  facta  adduced  in  the  cause.'" 

The  question  must  not  be  general  nor  ab- 
stract, nor  a  mixed  one  of  law  and  fact.  If  it 
be  either,  this  court  cannot  take  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

SYLLABUS 

In  the  case  before  us  the  questions  certified 
are,  "whether,  in  point  of  law,  upon  the  facts 
as  stated  and  proved,  the  action  could  be 
maintained;  and  whether,  consequently,  the 
Jury  should  be  Instructed  that,  under  the 
facts  as  proved,  the  plaintiff  could  not  re- 
cover?" 

Upon  looking  into  the  record,  we  find  a 
body  of  facts  stated  as  having  been  proved, 
and  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  set 
forth  at  length,  as  respectively  given.  The 
entire  case  is  brought  before  us,  as  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  discharge  the  twofold  func- 
tions of  a  court  and  jury.  At  the  threshold 
arises  an  important  question  of  fact,  not 
without  difficulty.  It  Is.  whether  the  plaintiff 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  passenger,  or  a  servant 
of  the  defendant,  at  the  time  he  received, 
upon  the  locomotive,  the  injury  for  which 
he  sues?  Upon  the  determination  of  this 
question  depend  the  legal  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied. They  must  be  very  different,  as  the 
solution  may  be  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Constitution  wisely  places  the  trial  of 
such  questions  within  the  province  of  a  Jury. 
and  It  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without 
the  consent  of  both  parties.  Here,  such  con- 
sent is  given;  but  it  is  ineffectual  to  clothe 
us  with  a  power  not  conferred  by  law.  In  the 
light  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the  ques- 
tions certified  are  not  such  that  we  can  con- 
sider them. 

.According  to  the  settled  practice,  the  case 
will,  therefore,  be  dismissed  for  want  of  Juris- 
diction, and  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
with  an  order  to  proceed  in  it  according  to 
law. 

Dismissed,  and  order  accordingly, 
[See  infra,  p.  294,  Havemeyer  v.  Iowa  County, 
2.— Rep.  I 


Ex  Parte  McCardle 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    CASE 

1.  The  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court 
is  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  de- 
rived from  acts  of  Congress;  but  is  conferred 
"with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations, as  Congress  may  make;"  and,  there- 
fore, acts  of  Congress  affirming  such  juris- 
diction, have  always  been  construed  rts  ex- 
cepting from  it  all  cases  not  expressly  de- 
scribed and  provided  for. 

2.  When,  therefore,  Congress  enaxits  that 
this  court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  final  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts, 
in  certain  cases,  the  act  oi>erates  as  a  nega- 
tion or  exception  of  such  jurisdiction  in 
other  cases;  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  neces- 
sarily negatives  Jurisdiction  under  it  of  these 
cases  also. 

3.  The  repeal  of  such  aji  act,  p>endlng  an 
appeal  provided  for  by  It.  Is  not  an  exercise  of 
Judicial  power  by  the  legislature,  no  matter 
whether  the  repeal  takes  effect  tjefore  or  after 
argument  of  the  appeal. 

4.  The  act  of  27th  of  March,  1868,  repealing 


that  provision  of  the  act  of  5th  of  February. 
1867,  to  amend  the  Judicial  Act  of  1789, 
which  authorized  appeals  to  this  court  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  in  cases 
of  habeas  corpus,  does  not  except  from  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  any  cases 
but  appeals  under  the  act  of  1867.  It  does 
not  affect  the  appellate  jurisdiction  which 
was  previously  exercised  in  cases  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi.  ■ 

The  case  was  this : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or- 
dains as  follows: 

"J  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  m  one  Supreme  Court. 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish." 

"5  2.  The  judicial  ix>wer  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  In  law  or  equity  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laus  of  the  United  States,"  See. 

And  In  these  last  cases  the  Constitution  or- 
dains that, 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  uith 
.^^c/^  exceptions,  and  under  such,  regulations, 
as  the  Co7jgress  shall   make." 

With  these  constitutional  provisions  in 
existence.  Congress,  on  the  5th  February, 
1867,  by  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  estab- 
lish the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States, 
approved  Septerriber  24.  1789,"  provided  that 
the  several  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  several  Justices  and  Judges  of  such 
courts,  within  their  respective  Jurisdiction, 
In  addition  to  the  authority  already  con- 
ferred by  law,  should  have  power  to  grant 
WTits  of  liabeas  corpus  in  all  cases  where  any 
person  may  be  restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any 
treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States.  And  that, 
from  the  final  decision  of  any  Judge,  justice, 
or  court  inferior  to  the  Circuit  Court,  appeal 
might  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
cause  was  heard,  and  /rof7i  the  judgment  of 
the  said  Circuit  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

This  statute  being  in  force,  one  McCardle. 
alleging  unlawful  restraint  by  military  force, 
preferred  a  petition  In  the  court  below,  for 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  v^Tit  was  issued,  and  a  return  was 
made  by  the  military  commander,  admitting 
the  restraint,  but  denying  that  it  was  un- 
lawful. 

It  appeared  that  the  petitioner  was  not  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
but  was  held  in  custody  by  military  authority 
for  trial  before  a  military  commission,  upon 
charges  founded  upon  the  publication  of 
articles  alleged  to  be  l.ncendiary  and  libelous. 
In  a  newspaper  of  which  he  was  editor.  The 
custody  was  alleged  to  be  under  the  authority 
of   certain   acts   of   Congress. 

Upon  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  was  re- 
manded to  the  military  custody;  but.  upon 
his  prayer,  an  appeal  was  allowed  him  to  this 
court,  and  upon  filing  the  usual  appeal- 
bond,  for  costs,  he  was  admitted  to  bail  upon 
recognizance,  with  sureties,  conditioned  for 
his  future  appearance  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to 
abide  by  and  perform  the  final  judgment  of 
this  covirt  The  appeal  was  taken  under  the 
above-mentioned  act  of  February  5,  1867. 

A  motion  to  dismiss  this  appeal  was  made 
at  the  last  term.  and.  after  argument,  was 
denied.'' 

Subsequently,  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  9th 
March,  the  case  was  argued  very  thoroughly 
and  ably  upon  the  merits,  and  was  taken 
under  advisement.  While  it  was  thus  held. 
and  before  conference  in  regard  to  the  de- 
cision proper  to  be  made,  an  act  was  passed 
by   Congress,-"'  returned    with    objections   by 
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'"Dennlstoun  v.  Stewart.  Id.   18,  565. 
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■See  Ex  parte  McCardle.  6  Wallace.  318. 
'Act  of  March  27,  1968,  15  Stat,  at  Large, 


the  President,  and,  on  the  27th  March,  re- 
passed by  the  constitutional  majority,  the 
second  section  of  which  was  as  follows: 

■And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much 
of  the  act  approved  February  5,  1867,  entitled 
■\n  act  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  the 
ludiclal  courts  of  the  United  States,  approved 
September  24,  1789.'  as  authorized  an  appeal 
irom  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  to 
the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  exercise  of  any  such  jurisdiction  by  said 
supreme  Court,  on  appeals  which  have  been. 
or  may  hereafter,  be  taken,  be,  and  the  same 
IS  hereby  repealed." 

ARGUMENT   AGAINST  THE  OPERATION   OF  THE   ACT 

The  attention  of  the  court  was  directed 
10  this  statute  at  the  Uist  term,  but  counsel 
having   expressed   a   desire    to    be    heard    in 
Argument    upon    its    effect,    and    the    Chief 
Justice  being  detained  from  his  place  here, 
bv  his  duties  in  the  Court  of  Impeachment, 
tiie  cause  was  continued  under  advisement. 
.Argument  was  now  heard  upon  the  effect  of 
the  repealing  act. 
Mr.  Sharkey,  for  the  appellant: 
The  prisoner  alleged  an  illegal  Imprison- 
ment  The  imprisonment  was  Justified  under 
certain  acts  of  Congress.  The  question  then 
presents  a  case  arising  under  "the  laws  of 
the  United  States;"  and  by  the  very  words 
of  the  Constitution  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  it.  By  words  of  the 
Constitution,    equally    plain,     that    judicial 
power  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court.  This 
court,  then,  has  Its  Jurisdiction  directly  from 
the   Constitution,   not   from   Congress.   The 
jurisdiction  being  vested  by  the  Constitution 
alone.    Congress   cannot   abridge   or   take   It 
away.   The   argument   which   would   look   to 
Congressional    legislation   as   a   necessity   to 
enable  this  court   to  exercise   "the   Judicial 
power"   lanv  and  every  judicial  power)    "of 
the    United    States,"    renders    a    power,    ex- 
pressly given  by  the  Constitution,  liable  to  be 
made  "of   no  elTect  by  the  inaction  of   Con- 
press.  Suppose  that  Congress  never  made  any 
exceptions  or  any  regulations  in  the  matter. 
What,    under    a    supposition    that    Congress 
must  define  when,  and  where,  and  how.  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  it.  becomes  of 
tlus  "judicial   power  of   the  United  States," 
so  expressly,   by   the  Constitution,   given   to 
this  court?  It  would  cease  to  exist.  But  this 
court  Is  coexistent  and  co-ordinate  with  Con- 
gress, and  must  be  able  to  exercise  the  whole 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  though 
Congress  passed  no  act  on  the  subject.  The 
Judiciary   Act    of    1789   has   been   frequently 
changed"    Suppose   it    were   repealed.    Would 
the  court  lose,  wholly  or  at  all,  the  power  to 
pass    on    every    case    to    which    the    judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extended?  This 
act  of  March  27th,  1868,  does  take  away  the 
whole  appellate  power  of  this  court  in  cases 
of  liabeas  corpus.  Can  such  results  be  pro- 
duced? We  submit  that  they  cannot,  and  this 
court,  then,  we  further  submit,  may  still  go 
on  and  pronounce  judgment  on  the  merits, 
as  it  would   have  done,   had  not  the  act  of 
27th  March  been  passed. 

But  however  these  general  .xisitions  may 
be,  the  case  may  be  rested  on  more  special 
grounds.  This  case  had  been  argued  in  this 
court,  fully.  Passing  then  Irom  the  domain 
of  the  bar",  it  was  delivered  into  the  sacred 
hands  of  the  judges;  and  was  in  the  custody 
of  the  court.  For  aught  that  was  known  by 
Congress,  it  was  passed  upon  and  decided 
by  them.  Then  comes,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
this  act  of  Congress.  Its  language  is  general, 
but.  as  was  universally  known,  its  purpose 
was  specific.  If  Congress  had  specifically  en- 
acted "that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  never  publicly  give  judgment  In 
the  case  of  McCardle,  already  argued,  and 
on  which  we  anticipate  that  it  will  soon  de- 
liver Judgment,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
majority  In  Congress,  of  what  it  ought  to 
decide,"  Its  purpose  to  interfere  specifically 
with  and  prevent  the  Judgment  in  this  very 


case  would  not  have  been  more  real  or,  as  a 
fact,  more  universally  known. 

Now,  can  Congress  thus  Interfere  with 
cases  on  which  this  high  tribunal  has  passed, 
or  is  passing.  Judgment?  Is  not  legislation 
like  this  an  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  Ju- 
dicial power?  Lanier  v.  Gullatas  -'  Is  much  In 
point.  There  a  motion  was  made  to  dismiss 
an  appeal,  because  by  law  the  return  day  was 
the  4th  Monday  in  February,  while  in  the 
case  before  the  court  the  transcript  had  been 
filed  before  that  time.  On  the  15ih  of 
March,  and  uliile  the  case  uas  under  advise- 
ment, the  legislature  passed  an  act  making 
the  20th  of  March  a  return  day  for  the  case; 
and  a  motion  was  now  to  reinstate  the  case 
and  hear  it.  Tlie  court  says: 

"The  case  had  been  submitted  to  us  before 
the  passage  of  that  act,  and  was  beyond  the 
legislative  control.  Our  respect  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Executive  forbids  the  In- 
ference that  they  Intended  to  Instruct  this 
court  what  to  do  or  not  to  do  whilst  passing 
on  the  legal  rights  of  parties  in  a  special 
case  already  under  advisement.  The  utmost 
that  we  can  suppose  is,"  &c. 

AEODMENT    FOR    THE    OPERATION    OF   THE    ACT 

In  DC  Chastellux  v.  Fairchild.--  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsvlvanla  directed  that  a  new 
trial  should  be'granted  In  a  case  already  de- 
cided. Gibson.  C.  J.,  in  behalf  of  the  court, 
resented  the  interference  strongly.  He  said: 

"It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
temporize  no  longer.  The  powei  to  order  new 
trials  is  judicial.  But  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature is  not  Judicial." 

In  The  State  v.  Fleming.-''  where  the  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  directed  two  persons  under 
Indictment  to  be  discharged,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  declaring  that  "the  leg- 
islature has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  courts," 
treated  the  direction  as  void  In  Lewis  v. 
Webb."  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  declare 
that  the  legislature  cannot  dispense  with 
any  general  law  In  favor  of  a  particular  case. 

Messrs.  L.  Trumbull  and  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

contra: 

1  The  Constitution  gives  to  this  court  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  in  any  case  like  the  pres- 
ent one  was.  only  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such   regulations   as  Corigress  makes. 

2.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  court  had  no 
Jurisdiction  of  this  proceeding— an  appeal 
from  the  Circuit  Court — except  under  the  act 
of  February  5th.  1867;  and  so  this  court 
held  on  the  motion  to  dismiss  made  by  us 
at  the  last  term.-' 

3.  The  act  conferring  the  Jurisdiction  hav- 
ing been  repealed,  the  jurisdiction  ceased; 
and  the  court  had  thereafter  no  authority 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  or  render  any 
judgment  in  this  cause.  No  court  can  do  any 
act  In  any  case,  without  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subject-matter.  It  can  make  no  difference  at 
what  point,  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  the 
jurisdiction  ceases.  After  It  has  ceased,  no 
judicial  act  can  be  performed.  In  Insurance 
Company  v.  Ritchie,"  the  Chief  Justice,  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  says: 

"It  is  clear,  that  when  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  cause  depends  upon  the  suitute,  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  takes  away  the  Jurisdiction." 

And  in  that  case  the  repealing  statute, 
which  was  passed  during  the  pendency  of  the 
cause,  was  held  to  deprive  the  court  of  afl 
further  jurisdiction.  The  causes  which  were 
pending  in  this  court  against  States,  were 
all  dismissed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution denying  the  jurisdiction:  and  no 
further  proceedings  were  had  in  those 
causes-'^   In   Norris   v.    Crocker.'-   this   court 


aitirmed  and  acted  upon  the  same  principle; 
and  the  exhausUve  argument  of  the  present 
Chief  Justice,  then  at  the  bar,  reported  In 
that  case,  and  the  numerous  authorities 
there  cited,  render  any  further  argument 
or  citation  of  cases  unnecessary.-'" 

4  The  assumption  that  the  act  of  March. 
1868,  was  aimed  specially  at  this  case.  Is 
gratuitous  and  unwarranuble.  Certainly  the 
l.iuguage  of  the  act  embraces  all  cases  In  all 
time;  and  its  effect  is  Just  as  broad  as  iu 
language. 

-me  question  of  merits  cannot  now,  there- 
fore, be  passed  upon.  The  case  must  fall, 

OPINION    OF    THE    COURT 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  court. 

The  first  question  necessarily  Is  that  of 
Jurisdiction;  lor.  If  the  act  of  March.  1868. 
takes  away  the  Jurisdiction  defined  by  the 
act  of  February,  1867.  it  is  useless.  If  not 
improper,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  ol 
other  questions. 

It  Is  quite  true,  as  was  argued  by  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioner,  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  not  derived  from 
acts  of  Congre.ss.  It  Is.  strictly  fpeaklng.  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  con- 
ferred "with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  Congress  shall  make." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether.  It 
Congress  had  made  no  exceptions  and  no 
regulations,  this  court  might  not  have  exer- 
cised general  appellate  jurisdiction  under 
rules  prescribed  bv  Itself.  For  among  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  the  first  Congress,  at  its  first 
session,  was  the  act  of  September  24th.  1789. 
to  establish  the  Judicial  courts  of  the  United 
StiUes  That  act  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  court,  and  prescribed  regulations 
for  the  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  source  of  that  .urlsdlctlon,  and   the 
limitations  of  It  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
stitute.  have  been  on  several  occasions  sub- 
lects  of   consideration   here    In  the  case  of 
Durousseau   v     The   United   States.^'    partic- 
ularly   the   whole   matter   was  carefully   ex- 
amined   and  the  court  held,  that  while  "the 
appellate  powers  of  this  court  are  not  given 
by  the  Judicial  act.  but  are  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution,"   they   are.    nevertheless,    "limited 
and  regulated  by  that  act,  and  by  such  other 
acts   as   have   been   passed    on    the   subject." 
The  court  said,  further,  that  the  judicial  act 
was  an  exercise  of  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  Congress  "of  making  excep- 
tions to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court"  "They  have  described  affirma- 
tively "  said  the  court,  "Its  jurisdiction,  and 
this  "affirmative  description  has  been  under- 
stood to  imply  a  negation  of  the  exercise  of 
such  appellate  power  as  is  not  comprehended 
within  It." 

The  principle  that  the  affirmation  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction  Implies  the  negation  of  aU 
such  jurisdiction  not  affirmed  having  been 
thus  established,  it  was  an  almost  necessary 
consequence  that  acts  of  Congress,  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  should  come 
to  be  spoken  of  as  acts  granting  jurisdiction, 
and  not  as  acts  making  exceptions  to  the 
constitutional  grant  of  It. 

The  exception  to  appellate  jurisdiction  In 
the  case  before  us.  however,  is  not  an  infer- 
ence from  the  affirmation  of  other  appellate 
jurisdiction.  It  Is  made  m  terms.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  1867.  affirming  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  cases  of 
habeas  corpus  is  expressly  repealed.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  plainer  instance 
of  positive  exception. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  Into  the 
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motives  of  the  legislature  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitution: 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  given  by 
express  words. 

What.  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  repealing 
act  upon  the  case  before  us?  We  cannot 
doubt  as  to  this  Without  jurisdiction  the 
court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in  any  cause. 
Jurl.sdiction  ia  power  to  declare  the  law,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the  only  function  re- 
maining to  the  court  is  that  of  announcing 
the  'act  and  dismi.sslng  the  cause.  And  this 
is  not  less  clear  upon  authority  than  upon 
principle. 

Several  cases  were  cited  by  the  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  In  support  of  the  position  that 
Jurisdiction  of  this  case  is  not  affected  by  the 
repealing  act  But  none  of  them,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, afford  any  support  to  it.  They  are  all 
cases  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  the 
legislature,  or  of  legislative  Interference  with 
courts  in  the  exercising  of  continuing  Juris- 
diction.-" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  rule,  sup- 
jxirted  by  the  best  elementary  writers.'-  is, 
that  "when  ain  act  of  the  legislature  Is  re- 
pealed, it  must  be  considered,  except  as  to 
transactions  past  and  closed,  as  if  It  never  ex- 
isted "  And  the  effect  of  repealing  acts  upon 
suits  uaOar  acts  repealed,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  adjudications  of  this  court. 
The  subject  was  fully  considered  in  Norris  v. 
C'ocker.^  and  more  recently  In  In.turance 
Company  v.  Ritchie.^  In  both  of  these  cases 
It  was  held  that  no  Judgment  could  be  ren- 
dered in  a  suit  after  the  repeal  of  the  act 
under  which  it  was  brought  and  prosecuted. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this  court 
cannot  proceed  to  pronounce  Judgment  in 
this  case,  for  It  has  no  longer  Jurisdiction  of 
the  appeal:  and  Judicial  duty  is  not  less  fitly 
performed  by  declining  ungranted  Jurisdic- 
tion than  In  exercising  firmly  that  which  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  confer. 

Counsel  seem  to  have  supposed.  If  effect  be 
given  to  the  repealing  act  in  question,  that 
the  whole  appellatee  power  of  the  court,  in 
cases  of  habeas  corpus,  is  denied.  But  this  is 
an  error.  The  act  of  1868  does  not  except 
from  that  Jurisdiction  any  cases  but  appeals 
from  Circuit  Courts  under  the  act  of  1867.  It 
does  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction  which  was 
prertously  exarcised." 

The  appe;il  of  the  petitioner  in  this  case 
must  be 

Dismissed  for  want  or  jxtkisdiction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
some  of  our  friends  in  construing  the 
Constitution  agree  with  the  Constitution 
where  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
in  harmony  with  their  ideas.  But  when 
the  Founding  Fathers  say  something  in 
the  Constitution  which  they  do  not  like, 
they  try  to  attribute  to  the  plain  words 
of  the  Constitution  a  meaning  which  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  those  words. 

Some  of  them  seek  to  evade  the  plain 
consequences  of  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  say  in  substance,  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  III.  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
both  as  to  fact  and  law  with  such  excep- 
tions and  imder  '■■ich  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

They  say  that  while  Congress  can  de- 
fine the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
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Humphreys.  152:  Lewis  r.  Webb.  3  Greenleaf. 
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'  13  Howard.  429. 

"5  Wallace.  541. 

^  Ex  parte  McCardle,  6  Wallace,  324. 


preme  Court.  Congress  cannot  pass  any 
law  which  would  deny  any  citizen  the 
right  to  have  any  constitutional  right 
such  as  due  process  of  law. 

However,  in  the  McCardle  case  Con- 
gress did  not  give  process  at  all — no  due 
process,  no  process.  Many  acts  of  Con- 
gress, deny  jurisdiction  to  the  courts — 
both  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
trial  courts  and  appellate  jurisdiction 
to  the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  them  is  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act. 

About  the  only  power  a  court  of  equity 
really  has  is  the  power  to  issue  injunc- 
tions. Yet,  under  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act,  Congress  enacted  a  law,  which  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
denying  the  Federal  courts,  sitting  as 
courts  of  equity,  virtually  all  of  their 
power  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  in- 
volving labor  disputes.  Congress  did  this 
before  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Wagner  Act  in  order  to  prevent  Federal 
district  coiu-ts  from  ruling  labor  contro- 
versies by  injunctions. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Wagner  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  con- 
stitutes the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  This  act  denies  Federal  courts  juris- 
diction in  respect  to  all  imfair  labor  prac- 
tices— that  is,  original  jurisdiction — and 
gives  all  that  jurisdiction  to  a  board. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  denied 
Federal  courts  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  jurisdiction  allowable  to  them  m 
respect  to  civil  cases  of  a  civil  nature. 
It  did  this  by  an  act  which  has  long 
been  upon  the  statute  books  and  which 
was  amended  a  few  years  ago,  with  re- 
spect to  the  jurisdictional  amount,  by  the 
vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  cite  title  28,  section  1331,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions  wherein  the 
matter  in  controversy  exceeds  the  sum  or 
value  of  $10,000  exclusive  of  Interest  and 
costs,  and  arises  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

That  statute  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  can  define  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts,  in  respect  to 
both  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
ferior courts  and  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  and  controversies  which 
arise  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution,  under  the  laws,  and  under 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States  involve 
SIO.OOO  or  less,  exclusive  of  interest  or 
costs;  and  this  statute  denies  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  jurisdiction  of  those  cases. 

One  of  my  colleagues  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago  in  which  he  cited  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Klein — a  decision 
reported  in  13  Wall.  128 — as  an  author- 
ity for  the  proposition  that  the  two  sec- 
tions I  have  read  into  the  Record  are 
unconstitutional  insofar  as  they  attempt 
to  withdraw  certain  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion trom  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  United  States  against  Klein  holds 
exactly  the  contrary. 


United  States  against  Klein  declares 
that  if  it  had  been  a  case  in  which  appel- 
late jurisdiction  had.  in  fact,  been  denied 
lo  the  Supreme  Court  by  Congress,  the 
statute  would  have  been  a  valid  enact- 
ment of  Congress,  and  the  Covu-t  would 
have  had  to  dismiss  the  case  for  want 
of  jurisdiction. 

The  Klein  case  is  very  interesting. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Congress  passed 
several  statutes  providing  for  the  seizure 
oi  property.  A  statute  provided,  in  sub- 
stance, that  any  property  which  was  used 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States.  It  did  not 
undertake,  however,  the  confiscation  of 
privat-e  i)roperty.  Although  it  provided 
for  the  .seizure  of  private  property,  it  pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  was  loyal  to 
the  United  St^ates— that  is.  to  the 
Union— could  recover  any  private  prop- 
erty seized  by  the  Government;  and  if  the 
property  had  been  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment, iie  could  recover  the  proceeds 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  acts  provided  that,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  war.  the 
President  could  L;rant  pardons  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  saw  fit.  and  that  the 
grant  of  such  pardons  would  in  essence 
entitle  a  per.son  who  had  adhered  to  the 
Confederacy  the  ri^ht  to  reclaim  his 
property  or  the  proceeds  of  his  property, 
in  case  it  had  been  sold  and  the  proceeds 
had  been  paid,  as  the  law  required,  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

When  Congress  created  the  Court  of 
Claims  as  an  inferior  court  under  article 
III.  It  gave  the  Court  of  Claims  oricinal 
jurisdiction  of  cases  mvolvms  contract 
claims  against  the  Federal  Government 
and  e.xpressly  provided  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
to  re\^ew  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Upon  an  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  al- 
though he  had  adhered  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. Padelford  had  been  pardoned  by 
the  President  on  condition  that  he  should 
take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  abide  by  that  oath.  The  Court 
held  that  the  pardon  of  the  President  had 
the  effect,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  of 
wiping  out  all  the  consequences  of  the 
man's  offense  in  adhering  to  the  Con- 
fedei-acy.  and  that  con.sequently  he  was 
entitled  to  the  :iroceeds  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  received  fiom  the  ,-;ale  of  his 
property  and  paid  into  the  Treasuri--. 

This  decision  displeased  Congress  which 
passed  a  law  providing,  in  substance,  that 
a  pardon  should  not  have  that  effect, 
and  that  any  claimant  who  had  allegedly 
adhered  to  the  Confederacy  would  have 
to  prove  'nis  case  otherwise  than  by  a 
pardon.  Also  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
his  property  where  he  relied  on  a  par- 
don because  the  pardon  would  be  con- 
stnied  to  be  evidence  of  his  offense  un- 
less he  had  protested  at  the  time  he 
received  the  pardon  that  he  had  not 
committed  the  offense  and  did  not  need 
the  ijardon.  The  law  further  provided 
that  wherever  a  man  relied  upon  a  par- 
don as  blotting  out  his  offense,  and  en- 
titling him  to  restoration  of  his  property 
or  its  proceeds,  that  the  pardon  .should  be 
construed  as  evidence  of  the  man's  guilt, 
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and  when  that  appeared,  the  court 
should  dismiss  the  case  for  want  of 
jurisdiction. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
statute  was  unconstitutional,  but  not  be- 
cause it  denied  the  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction. The  Court  said  it  did  not  deprive 
the  Court  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  The 
Court  said  that  Congress  created  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  an  inferior  court  and 
had  expressly  given  the  Supreme  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction  to  review  its  deci- 
sions. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  portion 
of  the  Klein  opinion  which  expressly 
recognizes  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  I  read  these  words  from 
page  145: 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  thus  constituted 
one  of  those  inferior  courts  which  Congress 
authorizes,  and  has  jurisdiction  of  contracts 
between  the  government  and  the  citizen, 
from  which  appeal  regularly  lies  to  this 
court. 

Undoubtedly  the  legislature  has  complete 
control  over  the  organization  and  existence 
of  that  court  and  may  confer  or  withhold 
the  right  of  appeal  from  its  decisions.  And 
if  this  act  did  nothing  more,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  give  it  effect.  If  it  simply  denied 
the  right  of  appeal  in  a  particular  class  of 
cases,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  It  must 
be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  "such  exceptions  from  the 
appellate  jurisdiction"  as  should  seem  to  It 
expedient. 

But  the  language  of  the  proviso  shows 
plainly  that  it  does  not  intend  to  withhold 
appellate  jurisdiction  except  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  Its  great  and  controlling  purpose  is 
to  deny  to  pardons  granted  by  the  President 
the  effect  which  this  court  had  adjudged 
them  to  have. 


The  Court  proceeded  to  hold  further 
that  Congress  had  not  withheld  appellate 
jurisdiction  but  on  the  contrarj'  had 
given  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction to  review  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

With  respect  to  the  act  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Klein  case,  the  Court 
said: 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress  to 
make  exceptions  and  prescribe  regulations  to 
the  appellate  power. 

Then,  it  proceeded  to  hold  that  Con- 
gress had  left  the  Supreme  Court  with  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  claims  originat- 
ing in  the  Court  of  Claims  but  it  at- 
tempted to  require  the  Court  to  make 
decisions  conforming  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress instead  of  to  the  evidence  in  the 
case. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  in  essence,  in 
the  Klein  case  that  Congress  had  ex- 
pressly given  it  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
review  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
when  it  created  that  court  and  had  rec- 
ognized the  continued  existence  of  such 
jurisdiction  in  the  statute  whereby  it 
undertook  to  circumvent  the  ruling  made 
in  the  Padelford  case  by  providing  that 
the  Court  should  dismi.ss  the  appeal  for 
want  of  jurisdiction  to  entertain  it  if, 
and  only  if,  it  found  on  its  consideration 
of  the  appeal  that  the  claimant  was  en- 
titled to  the  relief  he  sought  under  the 
law  announced  in  the  Padelford  case  be- 
cause   he    had    received    a    Presidential 


pardon  granting  him  amnesty  for  adher- 
inn  to  the  Confederacy. 

So,  Mr.  President  '  Mr.  Tydings  in  the 
chair),  the  Supreme  Court  condemned 
the  statute,  not  because  it  deprived  the 
court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  but  be- 
cause it  tried  to  tell  the  court  what  kind 
of  decision  it  could  make  and  required 
the  court  to  give  a  false  interpretation  to 
a  Presidential  pardon.  The  Court  said 
that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  violated  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  leaves  making  of 
the  laws  to  the  Congress  and  deciding  of 
cases  to  the  Court. 

It  said  on  page  147 : 

The  court  is  forbidden  to  give  the  effect  to 
evidence  which,  in  its  own  judgment,  such 
evidence  should  have,  and  Is  directed  to  give 
It  an  effect  precisely  contrary. 

We  must  think  that  Congress  has  inad- 
vertently passed  the  limit  which  separates 
the  legislative  from  the  Judicial  power. 

Then,  the  Court  proceeded  further  to 
say  that  the  statute  not  only  violated  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  by  try- 
ing to  tell  the  court  what  kind  of  deci- 
sion it  should  make,  but  also  said  it  vio- 
lated the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
grant  pardons. 
The  Court  said : 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that 
each  of  the  great  co-ordinate  departments  of 
the  government— the  Legislative,  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Judicial— shall  be,  in  Its  sphere, 
independent  of  the  others.  To  the  executive 
alone  is  intrusted  the  power  of  pardon:  and 
it  Is  granted  without  limit.  Pardon  includes 
amnesty.  It  blots  out  the  offence  pardoned 
and  removes  all  Its  penal  consequences.  It 
may  be  granted  on  conditions.  In  these  par- 
ticular pardons,  that  no  doubt  might  exist 
as  to  their  character,  restoration  of  property 
was  expressly  pledged,  and  the  pardon  was 
granted  on  condition  that  the  person  who 
availed  himself  of  it  should  take  and  keep  a 
prescribed  oath. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  legislature  cannot 
change  the  effect  of  such  a  pardon  any  more 
than  the  executive  can  change  a  law.  Yet 
this  is  attempted  by  the  provision  under  con- 
sideration. The  court  Is  required  to  receive 
special  pardons  as  evidence  of  guilt  and  to 
treat  them  as  null  and  void.  It  Is  required  to 
disregard  pardons  granted  by  proclamation 
on  condition,  though  the  condition  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  to  deny  them  their  legal  effect. 
This  certainly  Impairs  the  executive  author- 
ity and  directs  the  court  to  be  Instrumental 
to  that  end. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  United 
States  against  Klein  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United   States   r.   Klein 

••1  The  act  of  March  12th,  1863  (12  Stat, 
at  Large  820).  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  abandoned  and  captured  property  in  in- 
surrectionary districts  within  the  United 
States,  does  not  confiscate,  or  in  any  case 
absolutely  divest  the  property  of  the  original 
owner,  even  though  disloyal.  By  the  seizure 
the  government  constituted  Itself  a  trustee 
for  those  who  were  entitled  or  whom  it  should 
thereafter  recognize  as  entitled. 

"2  By  virtue  of  the  act  of  17th  July,  1862, 
authorizing  the  President  to  offer  pardon  on 
such  conditions  as  he  might  think  advisable, 
and  the  proclamation  of  8th  December,  1863. 
which   promised   a  restoration  of  aU  rights 


of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  on  condition 
that  the  prescribed  oath  be  taken  and  kept 
inviolate,  the  persons  who  had  faithfully 
accepted  the  conditions  offered  became  en- 
titled to  the  proceeds  of  their  property  thus 
paid  into  the  treasury,  on  application  within 
two  vears  from  the  close  ol  the  war. 

■3  "The  repeal,  bv  an  act  of  21st  January. 
1867  (after  the  war  had  closed),  of  the  act 
of  17th  July,  1862.  authorizing  the  executive 
to  offer  pardon,  did  not  alter  the  operation 
of  the  pardon,  or  the  obligation  of  Congress 
to  give  full  effect  to  it  if  necessary  by  legis- 
lation. 

■4  The  proviso  In  the  appropriation  act  oi 
July  12th,  1870  (16  SUt.  at  Large.  235),  in 
substance — 

•That  no  pardon  or  amnesty  granted  by 
the  President  shall  be  admissible  In  evidence 
on  the  part  of  anv  claimant  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  as  evidence  in  support  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States,  or  to  establish  the 
standing  of  any  claimant  in  said  court,  or  his 
right  to  bring  or  maintain  suit  therein:  and 
that  no  such  pardon  or  amnesty  heretofore 
put  in  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  In 
that  court  be  considered  by  It,  or  by  the  ap- 
pellate court  on  appeal  from  said  court  in 
deciding  upon  the  claim  of  such  claimant,  or 
any  appeal  therefrom,  as  any  part  of  the  proof 
to  "sustain  the  cliUm  of  the  claimant,  or  to 
entitle   him   to  malntiiln  his  action   in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  or  on  appeal  therefrom, 
but  that  proof  of  loyalty  isuch  as  the  pro- 
viso goes  on  to  mention),  shall  be  made  ir- 
respective of  the  effect  of  any  executive  proc- 
lamation, pardon,  amnesty,  or  other  act  of 
condonation    or    oblivion.    And    that   is    all 
cases  where  Judgment  shall  have  been  here- 
tofore  rendered   In   the  Court  of  Claims  in 
favor  of  anv  claimant  on  any  other  proof  of 
loyalty   tha"n   such   as  the   proviso  requires, 
this  court  shall,  on  appeal,  have  no  further 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  and  shall  dismiss 
the  same  for  want  of  jurisdiction: 

'■  'And  further,  that  whenever  any  pardon 
shall  have  heretofore   been  aranted   by   the 
President  to  any  person  brimjlng  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  proceeds  of  aban- 
doned or  captured  property  under  the  a<:t  U 
March  12th,  1863:  and  such  pardon  shail  re- 
cite, in  substance,  that  such  person  took  part 
In  the  late  rebellion,  or  was  guilty  ol  any  act 
of    rebelUon    against,    or    disloyalty    to,    the 
United  States,  and  such  pardon  shall  have 
been  accepted,  in  writing,  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  same  Issued,  without  an  express 
disclaimer  of  and  protestation  against  such 
fact  of  guilt  contained  in  such  acceptance, 
such  pardon  and  acceptance  shall  be  taken 
and  deemed  in  such  suit  In  the  said  Court  of 
Claims,  and  on  appeal  therefrom,  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  person  did  take  part  in 
.-md  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  late  rebellion, 
and  did  not  maintain  true  allegiance  or  con- 
sistently adhere  to  the  United   States,   and 
on  proof  of  such  pardon  .ind  acceptance  the 
luxisdlctlon  of  the  court  in  the  case  shall 
cease,  and  the  court  shall  forthwith  dismiss 
the  smt  of  such  claimant' — 
is   in   conflict   with    the   views  expressed    In 
.paragraphs  1.  2.  and  3.  above:  and  is  unccm- 
stitutional  and  void.  Its  substance  being  that 
an  acceptance  of  a  pardon   without  a   dis- 
claimer shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
acts   pardoned,  but  shall  be  null  and   void 
as  evidence  of  rights  conferred  by   it.  both 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  in  this  court:  it 
invades  the  powers  both  of  the  Judicial  and 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

This  was  a  motion  bv  ^fr.  Ackerman,  auot- 
netj-General.  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  remand  an  appeal  from  the  Court  c4 
Claims  which  the  government  had  taken  In 
June.  1869,  with  a  mandate  that  the  same 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  JurlsdlcUon  as  now 
required  by  law. 
The  case  was  thus: 

Gonaress,  during  the  progress  of  the  late 
rebellion,    pas:<Hl    various    laws    to   regulate 
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the  subject  of  forfeiture,  confiscation,  or 
appropriation  to  public  use  without  compen- 
sation, of  private  property  whether  real  or 
personal  of  non-combatant  enemiee. 

The  first  was  the  act  of  July  13th.  1861.'  It 
made  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeltiu-e  all  prop- 
erty passing  to  and  fro  between  the  loyal  and 
Insurrectionary  States,  and  the  vessels  and 
vehicles  by  which  It  should  be  attempted  to 
be  conveyed 

So  an  act  of  August  6th.  1861.-  subjected 
to  seizure  and  forfeiture  all  property  of  every 
kind,  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  in  aiding. 
ibetting.  or  promoting  the  insurrection,  or 
allowing  or  permitting  it  to  be  so  used. 

These  statutes  require  Judicial  condemna- 
tion to  make  the  forfeiture  complete. 

A  more  general  law.  and  one  upon  which 
most  of  the  seizures  made  during  the  re- 
bellion was  founded,  is  the  act  of  July  17th. 
1862  '  It  provides  for  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son, and  specifies  its  disqualifications  and  dis- 
abilities In  its  sixth  section.  It  provides  that 
every  person  who  shall  be  engaged  in  or  be 
aiding  the  rebellion,  and  shall  not  cease  and 
return  to  his  allegiance  within  sixty  days 
after  proclamation  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  shall  forfeit  all  his  prop- 
erty. &c.  The  proclamation  required  by  this 
act  was  issued  by  the  President  on  the  25th 
day  of  July.  1862.'  The  sixty  davs  expired 
September  23d.  1862. 

On  the  12th  of  March.  1863.  Congress  passed 
another  species  of  act — the  one  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  abandoned 
property.  &c .  in  insurrectionary  districts 
.vithin  the  United  States  "  The  statute  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
apfKJint  special  agents  to  receive  and  collect 
all  abandoned  or  captured  property  In  any 
State  or  Territory  in  insurrection:  "Provided. 
That  such  property  shall  not  Include  any 
kind  or  description  which  has  been  used,  or 
which  was  intended  to  be  used,  for  waging  or 
carrying  on  war  against  the  United  States, 
such  as  arms,  ordnance,  ships,  steamboats,  or 
other  watercraft.  and  their  furniture,  forage, 
military  supplies,  or  mifciitions  of  war." 

The  statute  went  on : 

•And  any  person  claiming  to  have  been  the 
owner  of  any  such  abandoned  or  captured 
property  may.  at  any  time  within  two  years 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  prefer 
his  claim  to  the  proceeds  thereof  in  the  Court 
of  Claims;  and  on  proof  to  the  satisfaction 
of  said  court  of  his  ownership  of  said  prop- 
erty, of  his  right  to  the  proceeds  thereof,  and 
that  he  has  never  giien  any  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  present  rebellion,  to  receive  the  residue 
of  such  proceeds  after  the  deduction  of  any 
purchase  money  which  may  have  been  paid. 
together  with  the  expense  of  transportation 
and  sale  of  said  property,  and  any  other  law- 
ful expenses  attending  the  disposition  there- 
of.' 

Some  other  acts,  amendatory  of  this  one 
or  relating  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  required 
proof  of  the  petitioners  loyalty  during  the 
rebellion  as  a  condition  precedent  to  re- 
covery 

By  the  already-mentioned  confiscation  act 
of  July  17th.  1862.  the  President  was  au- 
thorized by  proclamation  to  extend  to  per- 
sons who  had  participated  in  rebellion, 
pardon,  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions, 
and  at  such  times,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  should  deem  expedient  for  the  public 
welfare. 

And  on  the  8th  of  December.  1863,  he  did 
issue  his  proclamation,  reciting  the  act.  and 
that  certain  persons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  desired  to  resume  their  al- 
legiance and  relnaugtirate  loyal  State  gov- 
ernments within  and  for  their  respective 
States.  And  thereupon  proclaimed  that  a 
full  pardon  should  be  thereby  granted  to 
them    w'Th  restoration  of  all  rights  of  prop- 
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erty.  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases 
where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  in- 
tervened; and  upon  condition  that  every 
such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  a  pre- 
scribed oath  of  allegiance,  and  thencefor- 
ward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate, 
&c. 

Under  this  proclamation.  V.  P.  Wilson,  who 
during  the  rebellion  had  voluntarily  become 
the  surety  on  the  official  bonds  of  certain 
officers  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  and  so  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  it.  took,  February  15th, 
1864,  this  oath  of  allegiance,  and  had  kept 
the  same  inviolate. 

He  himself  having  died  in  1865,  one  Klein, 
his  administrator,  filed  a  petition  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  setting  forth  Wilson's  own- 
ership of  certain  cotton  which  he  had  aban- 
doned to  the  treasury  agents  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  they  had  sold;  putting 
the  proceeds  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  now  were,  and  from 
which  the  petitioner  sought  to  obtain  them. 
This  petition  was  filed  December  26th.   1865. 

The  section  of  the  act  of  1862.  by  which 
the  President  was  authorized  to  extend  par- 
don and  amnesty  on  such  conditions  as  he 
should  deem  expedient  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, was  repealed  on  the  21st  of  Januarv, 
1867.' 

The  Court  of  Claims,  on  the  26th  May. 
1869.  decided  that  Wilson  had  been  entitled 
to  receive  the  proceeds  of  his  cotton,  and 
decreed  $125,300  to  Klein,  the  administrator 
of  his  estate.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  June  3d.  following,  and  filed  in 
this  court  on  the  Uth  December,  of  the  same 
year. 

Previously  to  this  case  of  Klein's  the  Court 
of  Claims  had  had  before  it  the  case  of  one 
Padelford.  quite  like  this  one;  for  there  also 
the  claimant,  who  had  abandoned  his  cotton 
and  now  claimed  its  proceeds,  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  rebellion,  had  taken  the 
amnesty  oath.  The  Court  of  Claims  held  that 
the  oath  cured  his  participation  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  .so  it  gave  him  a  decree  for  the 
proceeds  of  his  cotton  in  the  treasury.  The 
United  States  brought  that  case  here  by 
appeal."  and  the  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  was  affirmed:  this  court  declaring 
that  although  Padelford  had  participatell  in 
the  rebellion,  yet,  that  having  been  par- 
doned, he  was  as  innocent  in  law  as  though 
he  had  never  participated,  and  that  his  prop- 
erty was  purged  of  whatever  offence  he  had 
committed  and  relieved  from  any  penalty 
that  he  might  have  Incurred.  The  Judgment 
of  this  court,  to  the  effect  above  mentioned, 
was  publicly  announced  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1870. 

Soon  after  this — the  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
year  1870-71.  then  pending  in  Congress — 
the  following  was  introduced  as  a  proviso  to 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  In  the  first  sec- 
tion, for  the  payment  of  judgments  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  with  this  proviso  in  it 
the   bill   became  a   law  July    12th.    1870;' 

"Provided,  That  no  pardon  or  amnesty 
granted  by  the  President,  whether  general 
or  special,  by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  nor 
any  acceptance  of  such  pardon  or  amnesty, 
nor  oath  taken,  or  other  act  performed  in 
pursuance  or  as  a  condition  thereof,  shall  be 
admissible  In  evidence  on  the  part  of  any 
claimant  in  the  Court  of  Claims  as  evidence 
In  support  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  establish  the  standing  of  any 
claimant  in  said  court,  or  his  right  to  bring 
or  maintain  suit  therein:  nor  shall  any  such 
pardon,  amnesty,  acceptance,  oath,  or  other 
act  as  aforesal*:  heretofore  offered  or  put  in 
evidence  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  in  said 
court,  be  used  or  considered  by  said  court,  or 
by  the  apf>ellate  court  on  appeal  from  said 
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court,  in  deciding  upon  the  claim  of  said 
claimant,  or  any  app>eal  therefrom,  as  any 
part  of  the  proof  to  sustain  the  claim  of  the 
claimant,  or  to  entitle  him  to  maintain  hi.s 
action  in  said  Court  of  Claims,  or  on  appeal 
therefrom;  but  the  proof  of  loyalty  required 
by  the  Abandoned  and  Captured  Property 
Act.  and  by  the  sections  of  several  act.s 
quoted,  shall  be  made  by  proof  of  the  matter.^ 
required.  Irrespective  of  the  effect  of  anv 
executive  proclamation,  pardon,  amnesty,  or 
other  act  of  condonation  or  oblivion.  And  in 
all  cases  where  Judgment  shall  have  been 
heretofore  rendered  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
In  favor  of  any  claimant,  on  any  other  proof 
of  loyalty  than  such  as  is  above  required  and 
provided,  and  which  is  hereby  declared  to 
have  been  and  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  said  respective  acts,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall,  on  appeal,  have  no  further  Juris- 
diction of  the  cause,  and  shall  dismiss  the 
same  for  want  of  Jurisdiction. 

"And  provided  further.  Tliat  whenever  any 
pardon  shall  have  heretofore  been  granted  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  any 
person  bringing  suit  in  the  Court  of  Clalm.s 
for  the  proceeds  of  abandoned  or  captured 
property  under  the  said  act.  approved  12th 
March,  1863.  and  the  acts  amendatorv-  of  the 
same,  and  such  pardon  shaJl  recite  In  sub- 
stance that  such  person  took  part  In  the 
late  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  w;is  guilty  of  any  act  of 
rebellion  against,  or  disloyalty  to.  the  United 
States;  and  such  p.trdon  shall  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  writing  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
same  issued  without  an  express  disclaimer 
of.  and  protestation  against,  such  fact  of 
gtiilt  contained  in  such  acceptance,  such  par- 
don and  acceptance  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  in  such  suit  in  the  said  Court  of 
Claims,  and  on  appeal  therefrom,  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  such  person  did  take  part 
in.  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to.  the  late  re- 
bellion, and  did  not  maintain  true  allegiance 
or  consistently  adhere  to  the  United  States; 
and  on  proof  of  such  pardon  and  acceptance, 
which  proof  may  be  heard  summarily  on  mo- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  the  case  shall  cease,  and  the  court 
shall  forthwith  dismiss  the  suit  of  such 
claimant." 

TTie  motion  already  mentioned,  of  the 
Attorney-General  that  the  case  be  remanded 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  with  a  mandate  that 
the  same  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion, as  noic  required  by  law.  was.  of  course, 
founded  on  this  enactment  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  of  July  12th,  1870. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Bris- 
tol, Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill, 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  in  support  of  the 
motion: 

The  United  States  as  sovereign  are  not 
liable  to  suit  at  all.  and  if  they  submit 
themselves  to  suit  it  Ir  ex  gratia,  and  on 
such  terms  as  they  may  see  fit. 

Accordingly  the  right  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  are  defendants,  and 
to  render  judgments  against  them,  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  acts  of  Congress  granting 
such  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  limited  precisely 
to  such  cases,  both  in  regard  to  parties  and 
to  the  cause  of  action,  as  Congress  has  pre- 
scribed, which  body  may  also  define  the 
terms  on  which  judgments  shall  be  rendered 
against  the  government,  either  as  to  classes 
cf  rases  or  as  to  individual  cases. 

Rules  of  evidence  are  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  legislative  nnodification  and  control, 
and  the  alterations  which  are  enacted 
therein  by  the  legislature  may  be  made  ap- 
plicable as  well  to  existing  as  to  future 
causes  of  action.  In  prescribing  the  evidence 
which  shall  be  received  In  its  courts,  and 
the  effect  of  that  evidence,  the  state  is  exer- 
cising its  acknowledged  powers. 

From  the  foregoing  propositions  It  follows: 

1.  That  Congress  may  prescribe  what  shall 
or  shall  not  be  received  in  evidence  In  sup- 
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nort  of  a  claim  on  which  suit  Is  brought 
aeainst  the  government,  or  In  support  of  the 
Tlsht  of  the  claimant  to  maintain  his  suit, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  may  declare  what 
shall  be  the  effect  of  certain  evidence  when 
offered  in  behalf  of  the  government 

2  That  it  mav  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
consideration  of"  the  court  evidence  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  in  behalf  of  the  claimant,  even 
after  the  same  has  been  submitted  to  and 
received  by  the  covirt. 

3  That  It  may.  upon  the  presentation  of 
nroof  of  a  certain  description  in  behalf  of 
the  government,  determine  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  over  the  particular  subject. 

4  That  it  mav.  even  in  cases  where  judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  In  favor  of  the 
claimant  on  certain  proof,  and  not  with- 
■^tanding  the  proof  was  competent  at  the  time 
of  the  rendering  of  the  Judgment.  Interpose 
when  such  cases  are  afterwards  brought  be- 
fore the  appellate  court  and  require  the  same 
to  be  dismissed  by  the  latter. 

These  different  things  are  what  are  done, 
and  no  more  is  done  by  different  parts  of  the 
proviso  in  question.  „,  .„. 

Messrs.  Bartlev  and  Casey,  P  PhilUps, 
Carlisle  McPherson.  and  T.  D.  Lincoln,  argu- 
ing in  this  or  similar  ca.ies  against  the  mo- 
tion ,    .  , 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  court. 

The  general  question  in  this  case  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  proviso  relating  to  suits  for 
the  proceeds  of  abandoned  and  captured 
propertv  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  contained 
in  the  appropriation  act  of  July  12th.  1870, 
debars  the  defendant  in  error  from  recover- 
ing as  administrator  of  V.  F.  Wilson,  de- 
ceased, the  proceeds  of  certain  cotton  belong- 
ing to  the  decedent,  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department  r.s  captured  or  abandoned  prop- 
erty and  the  proceeds  of  which  were  paid 
ijyVhem  according  to  law  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires  a  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  property,  as  af- 
fected bv  the  late  civil  war,  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  'engaged  in  hostilities  against  the 
United  States. 

It  mav  be  said  in  general  terms  that  prop- 
erty in  the  insurgent  States  may  be  distrib- 
uted Into  four  classes : 

1st.  That  which  belonged  to  the  hostile 
organizations  or  was  employed  in  actual  hos- 
tilities on  land. 

2d.  That  which  at  sea  became  lawful  sub- 
ject of  capture  and  prize. 

3d.  That  which  became  the  subject  of 
confiscation. 

4th.  A  peculiar  description,  known  only  in 
the  recent  war.  called  captured  and  aban- 
doned property. 

The  first  of  these  descriptions  of  property, 
Uke  propertv  of  other  like  kind  in  ordinary 
International  wars,  became,  wherever  taken, 
ipso    facto,    the    property    of    the    United 

St>8.t'6S  ~ 

The  second  of  these  descriptions  compre- 
hends ships  and  vessels  with  their  cargoes 
belonging  to  the  insurgents  or  employed  in 


July   25th,   1862.-     ..11    the  estates  and   prop- 
erty   of    those    who    did    not    cease    to    aid. 
countenance,  and  abet  the  rebellion  became 
liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  and  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  seized  and  applied,  either  specm- 
callv  or  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.'    But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  tribunals  and  proceedings  were  provided, 
bv  which  alone  such  property  could  be  con- 
demned, and  without  which  it  remained  un- 
affected in  the  possession  of  the  proprietors. 
It    is   thus   seen    that,    except   to   property 
used   in  actual   hostilities,  as  mentioned  in 
the  first   .section  of   the  act   of  March    12th 
1863   no  titles  were  divested  in  the  Insurgent 
States   unless   In    pursuance   of   a    Judgment 
rendered    after   due    legal    proceedings.   The 
government  recognized  to  the  fullest  extent 
{he   humane  maxims  of  the  modern   law  of 
nations,   which   exempt  private  property  of 
non-combatant    enemies     from    capture    as 
bootv   of  war.  Even   the  law  of  confiscation 
was  "sparinglv    applied.    The   cases   were    lew 
indeed  in  which  the  property  of  any  "ot  en- 
gaged in  actual  hostilities  was  subjected  to 
seizure  and  sale.  ^ 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  government, 
received  .special  illustration  from  the  act 
under  which  the  present  case  arose  We  have 
called  the  property  taken  into  the  custody 
of  public  officers  under  that  act  a  peculiar 
species,  and  it  was  .so.  There  is.  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  similar  legislation  mentioned 
in  historj-. 

The  act  directs  the  officers  of  tne  Treasury 
Department  to  take  into  their  possession  and 
make  sale  of  all  property  abandoned  by  its 
owners  or  captured  by  the  national  forces 
and  to  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  national 
treasury. 

That  it  wius  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  title  to  those  proceeds  should  be 
divested  absolutelv  out  of  the  original  own- 
ers of  the  property  seems  clear  upon  a  com- 
parison of  different  parts  of  the  act. 

We  have  already  seen  that  those  articles 
which  became  bv  the  simple  fact  of  capture 
the  propertv  of  the  captor,  as  ordnance, 
munitions  of  war.  and  the  like,  or  in  which 


that  he  had  never  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
rebellion,  receive  the  amount  after  deduct- 
ing expenses. 

This  language  makes  the  right  to  the 
remedy  dependent  upon  proof  of  loyalty,  but 
implies  that  there  may  be  proof  of  owner- 
ship without  proof  of  loyalty.  The  property 
of  the  original  owner  is,  In  no  case,  abso- 
lutely divested  There  Is,  as  we  have  already 
observed  no  confiscation,  but  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  have  passed  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  and  restoration  of 
the  propertv  Is  pledged  to  none  «cept  to 
those  who  have  continually  adhered  to  the 
government.  Whether  restoration  uili  be 
made  to  others,  or  confiscation  will  be  en- 
forced,  is  left  to  be  determined  by  consider- 
ations of  public  policy  subsequently  to  be 
developed.  . 

It    is    to   be    observed,    however,    that    the 
Abandoned  and  Captured  P/^P^t^  ^^t  was 
approved   on   the    12th   of   March.    1863.   and 
on    the    17th    of    July.    1862,    Congress    had 
.already     passed     an    act-the    ,same    which 
provided  for  confiscatlon-whlch  authorized 
the   President,    "at   any    time   hereafter,   by 
proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may 
have   participated   in   the   existing   rebellion, 
,n   anv  State  or  part   thereof,    pardon   and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such 
time    and    on   such    conditions    as    He    may 
deem  expedient  for  the  public  w^"*^^    .^^ 
net  of  the  12th  of  March,  1863.  provided  for 
'the  sale  of  enemies'  property  collected  under 
the  act    and  payment  of  the  proceeds  into 
the  treasury,  and  left  them  there  '^ubject  to 
such    action    as    the    President    might    take 
under  the°ct  of  the  17th  of  July,  1863.  What 

was  this  action?  

The  suggestion  of  pardon  by  Congress  for 
such  It  was.  rather  than  ""^^orlty.  rem.alnecl 
unacted  on  for  more  th.an  a  year  At  lengthy 
however,  on  the  8th  of  December.  1863.  the 
President  Issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  referred  to  that  act.  and  offered  a  lull 
pardon,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of 
propertv,  except  as  to  slaves  and  Property 
In  Which  rights  of  third  persons  had  Inter- 
vened to  all,  with  .some  exceptions,  who. 
having  been  engaged  In  the  rebellion  as 
actual  participants,  or  as  alders  or  abettors^ 
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tmrd    parties   acqttired    rights   which    might  ^^.^^.j^   [^.^e  and  keep  inviolate  a  Prescribed 
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ceeds  of  the  property  for  which  the  special 
provision  of  the  act  was  made  should  go  into 
the  treasury  without  change  of  ownership. 
Certainly  such  was  the  intention  in  respect 
to  the  property  of  loyal  men  That  the  same 
intention  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  property 


:,upport  the  Constitution  of  tltf 
States  and  the  union  of  the  Stages  there- 
under  and  would  also  abide  by  and  support 
•ill  acts  of  Congre.ss  .and  all  proclamations 
of  the  President  in  reference  to  slaves^  un- 
less the  same  should  be  modified  or  rendered 
void  bv  the  decision  of  this  court 

In    his    annual    message,    transmitted    to 


intention  prevailed  in  regara  w  .-"c  ^-.^.1^^...^  jjj    ^jg    annual    nic=.=<»6>.     "•-      --- 

of  owners  who.  though  then  hostile,  rnight     congress  on  the  same  day.  the  President  sad 
.. .,,.  i^o^i^mo  invnl    annears  nrobable      ..,v,„   r^r^^Kttt.nt.ion   authorizes   the   h,xecuine 


subsequently  become  loyal,  appears  probable 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  provlsioii  is 
anvwhere  made  for  confiscation  of  It;  while 
there  Is  no  trace  in  the  statute  book  of  in- 
tention to  divest  ownership  of  private  prop- 
ertv not  excepted  from  the  effect  of  this  .-wrt. 
otherv^-ise  than  by  proceedings  for  confisca- 

In  the  case  of  Padelford  we  held  that  the 


the  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive 
to  grant  or  withhold  pardon  at  his  own 
absolute  discretion  "  He  asserted  his  power 

■to  grant  it  on  terms  .as  fully  establl-shed 
and  explained  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  require  applicants  for  pardon  and 
restoration  of  property  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed, in  these  words;  "Laws  and  proclama- 
tions  were   enacted   and   put   forth   for   the 


iieiius   S11IJJ3   .1""    .^o.^w.-    —     ,        o     „  Tn  the  case  of  padeiiora  we  neiu  i.ji.»i.  •■'•^      tions   were    euautcu    .mv^    t-"-    •- -- 

belonging  to  the  insurgents  °r  employed  in         in  possession   of  private  property  ^se  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the 

aid  of  them:  but  property  'n  ^^ese  was  not     r^g^tjo^    ^^^P^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^  rebellion.  To  give  them   their   fullest  effect 


changed   by   capture   alone   but   by    regular 
Judicial  proceeding  and  sentence. 

Accordingly  it  was  provided  in  the  Aban- 
doned and  Captured  Property  Act  of  March 
12th.  1863.'  that  the  property  to  be  collected 
under  it  'shall  not  include  any  kind  or  de- 
scription used  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
carrying  on  war  against  the  United  States. 
such  as  arms,  ordnance,  ships,  steamboats 
and  their  furniture,  forage,  military  supplies, 
or  munitions  of  war." 

Almost  all  the  property  of  the  people  in 
the  insurgent  States  was  included  in  the 
third  description,  for  after  sixty  days  froni 


was  not  changed  until  actual  seizure  by 
proper  military  authority,  and  that  actual 
'elzure  bv  such  authority  did  not  divest 
the  title  under  the  provisions  of  the  Aban- 
doned and  Captured  Property  Act.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  seem  fully  to  warrant  the  cori- 
cluslon  Tlie  government  constituted  itseii 
the  trustee  for  those  who  were  by  that  act 
declared  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  cap- 
tured and  abandoned  property,  and  for 
those  whom  It  should  thereafter  recognize 
a<:  "ntitled.  By  the  act  Itself  It  was  provided 
that  any  person  claiming  to  have  been  the 


rebellion.  To  give  them  their  fullest  effect 
there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  main- 
tenance, in  my  Judgment  they  have  aided 
and  will  further  aid.  the  cause  for  which  the> 
were  Intended.  To  now  abandon  them  would 
not  only  be  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power, 
but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  astounding 
breach  of  faith  For  these  and  other  rea- 

sons it  is  thoueht  best  that  support  of  these 
measures  shall"  be  included  In  the  oath,  and 
It  is  believed  the  Executive  may  lawfully 
claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration 
of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  clear  con- 
stltutional  power  to  withhold  altogether  or 


tne    insurgeui.    ouai-co    «".=    ■" ---    —      ^^mar    nf    such    Dronerty    might    prefer    his     siiiuuiuimi  pv."...    .-    — :"7>.    ..       vT-n   ^oom 

third  description,  for  after  sixty  days  from      °^"    °\^^f^JJ°Z  thereof    and   on  proof     grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem 
the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  of      claim  to  the  proceeds  tnereoi.  »^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  interest. 
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The  proclamation  of  pardon,  by  a  quaJlfy- 
ir.i?  proclamation  issued  on  the  26tb  of  March. 
1864,"  was  limited  to  those  persons  only  who. 
beln?  yet  at  '.:isge  and  free  from  confinement 
or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
take  the  said  oath  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing peace  and  establishing  the  national 
authority. 

On  the  29th  of  May.  1865.'«  amnesty  and 
pardon,  with  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
property  except  as  to  slaves,  and  that  as  to 
which  legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
under  laws  of  the  United  States.  Were  again 
orTered  to  all  who  had.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
participated  In  the  rebellion,  except  certain 
persons  included  In  fourteen  classes.  All  who 
embraced  this  offer  were  required  to  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  of  like  tenor  with  that 
required  by  the  first  proclamation. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1867,i»  stlU  an- 
other proclamation  was  issued,  offering  par- 
don and  amnesty,  with  restoration  of  prop- 
erty, as  before  and  on  the  same  oath,  to  all 
but  three  excepted  classes. 

And  finally,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,'*  a 
full  pardon  and  amnesty  was  granted,  with 
some  exceptions,  and  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember. 1868."  without  exception,  uncondi- 
tionallv  and  without  reservation,  to  all  who 
had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  with  resto- 
ration c:  fights  of  property  as  before.  No  oath 
was  required. 

It  is  true  that  the  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  which  purported  to  authorize  the 
proclamation  of  pardon  and  amnesty  by  the 
President  was  repealed  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1867;  but  this  was  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  when  the  act  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
portant as  an  expression  of  the  legislative 
disposition  to  carry  into  effect  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Executive,  and  after  the  deci- 
sion of  this  court  that  the  President's  power 
of  pardon  "is  not  subject  to  legislation;"  that 

Congress  can  neither  limit  the  effect  of  his 
pardon,  nor  exclude  from  its  exercise  any 
class  of  offenders." '--  It  is  not  important, 
therefore,  to  refer  to  this  repealing  act  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, while  the  repealed  provision  was  in  full 
force,  and  the  faith  of  the  legislature  as  well 
as  the  Executive  was  engaged  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property  promised  by 
the  latter,  that  the  proceeds  of  property  of 
persons  pardaned,  which  had  been  paid  into 
the  treasury,  were  to  be  withheld  from  them. 
The  repeal  of  the  section  in  no  respect 
changes  the  national  obligation,  for  It  does 
not  alter  at  all  the  operation  of  the  pardon. 
or  reduce  in  any  degree  the  obligations  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  give  full 
effect  to  it,  if  necessary,  by  legislation. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  which  came  to 
the  possession  of  the  government  by  capture 
or  abandonment,  with  the  exceptions  al- 
ready noticed,  was  in  no  case  divested  out 
of  the  original  owner.  It  was  for  the  govern- 
ment itself  to  determine  whether  these  pro- 
ceeds should  be  restored  to  the  owner  or  not. 
The  promise  of  the  restoration  of  all  rights 
of  property  decides  that  question  affirma- 
tively as  to  all  persons  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  pardon.  It  was  compe- 
tent for  the  President  to  annex  to  his  offer  of 
pardon  any  conditions  or  qualifications  he 
should  see  fit;  but  after  those  conditions  and 
qualifications  had  been  satisfied,  the  pardon 
and  its  connected  promises  took  full  effect. 
The  restoration  of  the  proceeds  became  the 
absolute  right  of  the  persons  pardoned,  on 
application  within  two  years  from  the  close 
3f  the  war.  It  was,  in  fact,  promised  for  an 
equivalent.  "Pardon  and  restoration  of  po- 
itical  rights"  were  "in  return"  for  the  oath 


13  Stat,  at  Large.  741. 
"  13  Stat,  at  Large.  758. 
'"15  Id.  699 
'•  lb.  702. 
"lb.  711. 
"  14th  January,  1967. 


and  its  fulfillment.  To  refuse  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  not  less  "cruel  and  astound- 
ing" than  to  abandon  the  freed  people  whom 
the  Executive  had  promised  to  maintain  in 
their  freedom. 

What,  then,  was  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  act  of  1870  '"  upon  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  the  cotton  in  this  case?  He  had 
done  certain  acts  which  this  court  -"  has  ad- 
Judged  to  be  acts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion;  but 
he  abandoned  the  cotton  to  the  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  by  whom  it  has  been 
sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  took,  and  has 
not  violated,  the  amnesty  oath  under  the 
President's  proclamation.  Uf)on  this  case  the 
Court  of  Claims  pronounced  him  entitled  to 
a  Judgment  for  the  net  proceeds  in  the  treas- 
ury. This  decree  was  rendered  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1869;  the  appeal  to  this  court  made  on 
the  3d  of  June,  and  was  filed  here  on  the 
nth  of  December,  1869. 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Padelford,  which,  in  its  essential  features. 
was  the  same  with  this  case,  was  rendered  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1870.  It  affirmed  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  his  favor. 

Soon  afterwards  the  provision  in  question 
was  introduced  as  a  proviso  to  the  clause  in 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  appropriating 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  Judg- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  act,  with  perhaps  little  con- 
sideration In  either  House  of  Congress. 

This  proviso  declares  In  subsumce  that  no 
pardon,  accept.ance,  oath,  or  other  act  per- 
formed In  pursuance,  or  as  a  condition  of 
pardon,  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in 
support  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  to  establish 
the  right  of  any  claimant  to  bring  suit  in 
that  court;  nor,  if  already  put  In  evidence, 
shall  be  used  or  considered  on  behalf  of  the 
claimant,  by  said  court,  or  by  the  appellate 
court  on  appeal.  Proof  of  loyalty  Is  required 
to  be  made  according  to  the  provisions  of 
certain  statutes,  irrespective  of  the  effect  of 
any  executive  proclamation,  pardon,  or  iun- 
nesty,  or  act  of  oblh-lon;  and  when  Judgment 
has  been  already  rendered  on  other  proof  of 
loyalty,  the  Supreme  Court,  on  appteal,  shall 
have  no  further  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  and 
shall  dismiss  the  same  for  want  of  Juris- 
diction. It  is  further  provided  that  whenever 
any  pardon,  granted  to  any  suitor  in  the 
Coiu-t  of  Claims,  for  the  proceeds  of  captured 
and  abandoned  property,  shall  recite  in  sub- 
stance that  the  person  pardoned  took  part 
in  the  late  rebellion,  or  was  guilty  of  any  act 
of  rebellion  or  disloyalty,  and  shall  have  been 
accepted  in  writing  without  express  disclaim- 
er and  protestation  against  the  fact  so  recit- 
ed, such  pardon  or  acceptance  shall  be  taken 
as  conclusive  evidence  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  on  appeal,  that  the  claimant  did  give 
aid  to  the  rebellion;  and  on  proof  of  such 
pardon,  or  acceptance,  which  proof  may  be 
made  siunmarlly  on  motion  or  otherwise, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  cease,  and 
the  suit  shall  be  forthwith  dismissed. 

The  substance  of  this  enactment  is  that  an 
acceptance  of  a  pardon,  without  disclaimer, 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  acts  par- 
doned, but  shall  be  null  and  void  as  evi- 
dence of  the  rights  conferred  by  it,  both  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  In  this  court  on  ap- 
peal. 

It  was  urged  in  argument  that  the  right 
to  sue  the  government  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
is  a  matter  of  favor;  but  this  seems  not  en- 
tirely accurate.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
government  as  of  Individuals  to  fulfill  Its  ob- 
ligations. Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  claimants  could  only  be 
heard  by  Congress.  That  court  was  established 
in  1855  '-■»  for  the  triple  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing Congress,  and  of  protecting  the  govern- 
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ment  by  regular  investigation,  and  of  bene- 
fiting the  claimants  by  affording  them  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  examining  and  adjudicating 
upon  their  claims.  It  was  required  to  hear 
and  determine  upon  claims  founded  upon 
any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon  any  regulation 
of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.-  Originally  it  was 
a  court  merely  in  name,  for  Its  power  extend- 
ed only  to  the  preparation  of  bills  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

In  1863  the  number  of  Judges  was  increased 
from  three  to  five,  its  Jurisdiction  was  en- 
larged, and.  Instead  of  being  required  to  pre- 
pare bills  for  Congress,  it  was  authorized  to 
render  final  judgment,  subject  to  appeal  to 
this  court  and  to  an  estimate  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount  required 
to  pay  each  claimant.^  This  court  being  of 
opinion  ^  that  the  provision  for  an  estimate 
was  inconsistent  with  the  flnslity  essential  to 
judicial  decisions.  Congress  repealed  that  pro- 
vision.-' Since  then  the  Court  of  Claims  has 
exercised  all  the  functions  of  a  court,  and  this 
court  has  taken  full  jurisdiction  on  appeal.-' 

The  Court  of  Claims  Is  thus  constituted 
one  of  those  inferior  courts  which  Congress 
authorizes,  and  has  jurisdiction  of  contracts 
between  the  government  and  the  citizen. 
from  which  appeal  regularly  lies  to  this  court. 

Undoubtedly  the  legislature  has  complete 
control  over  the  organization  and  existence 
of  that  court  and  may  confer  or  withhold  the 
right  of  appeal  from  its  decisions.  And  if  this 
act  did  nothing  more,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
give  It  erfect.  If  it  simply  denied  the  right  of 
appeal  in  a  particular  class  of  cases,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exercise  of  the  pKswer  of  Confess  to 
make  "such  exceptions  from  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction"  as  should  seem  to  It  expedient. 

But  the  language  of  the  proviso  shows 
plainly  that  it  does  not  Intend  to  withhold 
appellate  jurisdiction  except  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  Its  great  and  controlling  purpose  is 
to  deny  to  pardons  granted  by  the  President 
the  effect  which  this  court  had  adjudged 
them  to  have.  The  proviso  declares  that  par- 
dons shall  not  be  considered  by  this  court 
on  appeal.  We  had  already  decided  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  consider  them  and  give  them 
effect.  In  cases  like  the  present,  as  equivalent 
to  proof  of  loyalty.  It  provides  that  whenever 
It  shall  appear  that  any  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  have  been  founded  on 
such  pardons,  without  other  proof  of  loyalty, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  no  further 
Jurisdiction  of  the  case  and  shall  dismiss  the 
same  for  want  of  Jurisdiction.  The  proviso 
further  declares  that  every  pardon  granted  to 
any  suitor  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  recit- 
ing that  the  person  pardoned  has  been  guilty 
of  any  act  of  rebellion  or  disloyalty,  shall,  if 
accepted  in  wTitlng  without  disclaimer  of  the 
fact  recited,  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence 
in  that  court  and  on  appeal,  of  the  act  re- 
cited; and  on  proof  of  pardon  or  acceptance. 
summarily  made  on  motion  or  otherwise, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  cease  and 
the  suit  shall  be  forthv.nth  dismissed. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the 
denial  of  jurlsdlcion  to  this  court,  as  well 
as  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  Is  founded  solely  on 
the  application  of  a  rule  of  decision,  in  causes 
pending,  prescribed  by  Congress.  The  court 
has  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause  to  a  given 
point;  but  when  it  ascertains  that  a  certain 
state  cf  things  exists,  its  jurisdiction  is  to 
cease  and  it  Is  required  to  dismiss  the  cause 
for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress  to 
makf  exceptions  and  prescribe  regtilations  to 
the   appellate  power. 
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The  court  is  required  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  facts  and  thereupon  to  de- 
clare that  its  jurisdiction  on  appeal  has 
ceased,  by  dismissing  the  bill.  What  Is  this 
but  to  prescribe  a  riUe  for  the  decision  of  a 
cause  in  a  particular  way?  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  Court  of  Claims  has  rendered  Judg- 
ment for  the  claimant  and  an  appeal  has 
been  taken  to  this  court.  We  are  directed 
to  dismiss  the  appeal.  If  we  find  that  the 
judgment  must  be  affirmed,  because  of  a 
pardon  granted  to  the  intestate  of  the  claim- 
ants. Can  we  do  so  without  allowing  one 
party  to  the  controversy  to  decide  it  in  its 
own  favor?  Can  we  do  so  without  allowing 
that  the  legislature  may  prescribe  rules  of 
decision  to  the  Judicial  Department  of  the 
government  in  cases  jjending  before  it? 

We  think  not;  and  thus  thinking,  we  do 
not  at  all  question  what  was  decided  In  the 
c-;use  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  Bndge 
Company.-  In  that  case,  alter  a  decree  in 
this  court  that  the  bridge,  in  the  then  state 
of  the  law.  was  a  nuisance  and  must  be 
abated  as  such.  Congress  passed  an  act  legal- 
izing the  structure  and  making  It  a  post- 
road;  and  the  court,  on  a  motion  for  process 
to  enforce  the  decree,  held  that  the  bridge 
had  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance  by  the  exercise 
i.f  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress. 
..nd  denied  the  motion.  No  arbitrary  rule 
f  decision  was  prescribed  in  that  case,  but 
the  court  was  left  to  apply  Its  ordinary  rules 
to  the  new  circumstances  created  by  the 
act.  In  the  case  before  us  no  new  circum- 
stances have  been  created  by  legislation.  But 
the  court  is  forbidden  to  give  the  effect  to 
evidence  which,  in  its  own  Judgment,  such 
evidence  should  have,  and  is  directed  to  give 
:t  an  effect  precisely  contrary. 

We  must  think  that  Congress  has  Inad- 
verentlv  passed  the  limit  which  separates 
the   legislative   from  the   judicial   power. 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  these  powers 
oe  kept  distinct.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
-hall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and 
,,uch  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  shall 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
.-ame  Instrument,  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
.same  article,  provides  that  in  all  cases  other 
than  those  of  orlctlnal  Jurisdiction,  "the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
ix)th  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions 
.md  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make." 

Congress  has  already  provided  that  the 
.supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  on  appeal. 
Can  it  prescribe  a  rule  in  conformity  with 
which  the  court  must  deny  to  Itself  the  Juris- 
diction thus  conferred,  because  and  only  be- 
cause its  decision,  in  accordance  with  settled 
law,  mtist  be  adverse  to  the  government  and 
lavorable  to  the  suitor?  This  question  seems 
to  us  to  answer  itself. 

The  rtile  prescribed  is  also  liable  to  Just 
exception  as  impairing  the  effect  of  a  pardon, 
and  thus  infringing  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Executive. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Constitution  that 
each  of  the  great  co-ordinate  departments  of 
the  government — the  Legislative,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  Judicial — shall  be,  in  its  sphere, 
independent  of  the  others.  To  the  executive 
i.lone  is  entrusted  the  power  of  pardon;  and 
it  is  granted  without  limit.  Pardon  includes 
amnesty.  It  blots  out  the  offence  pardoned 
and  removes  all  its  penal  consequences.  It 
may  be  granted  on  conditions.  In  these  par- 
ticular pardons,  that  no  doubt  might  exist 
as  to  their  character,  restoration  of  property 
was  expressly  pledged,  and  the  pardon  was 
granted  on  condition  that  the  person  who 
fLvailed  himself  of  It  should  take  and  keep  a 
prescribed  oath. 

Now  It  is  clear  that  the  legislature  cannot 
change  the  effect  of  such  a  pardon  any  more 
than  the  executive  can  change  a   law.  Yet 


this  is  attempted  by  the  provision  under 
consideration.  The  court  Is  required  to  re- 
ceive special  pardons  iia  evidence  of  guilt 
and  to  treat  them  as  null  and  void.  It  is 
required  to  disregard  pardons  granted  by 
proclamation  on  condition,  though  the  con- 
dition has  been  fulfilled,  and  to  deny  them 
their  legal  effect.  Tills  certainly  Impairs  the 
executive  authority  and  directs  the  court  to 
be  instrumental  to  that  end. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The 
simplest  statement  is  the  best. 

We  repeat  that  it  Is  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  provision  was  not  Inserted  in  the 
appropriation  bill  through  Inadvertence;  and 
that  we  shall  not  best  fulfill  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  legislature  by  denting  the  motion 
to  dismiss  and  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  which  is  Accordingly  done. 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  (with  whom  con- 
curred Mr.  Justice  Bradley),  dissenting. 

I  cannot  agree  to  the  opinion  of  the  court 
Just  delivered  in  an  Important  matter:  and  I 
regret  this  the  more  because  I  do  agree  to  the 
proposition  that  the  proviso  to  the  act  of 
July  12th.  1870.  Is  unconstitutional,  so  far  as 
it  .nttempts  to  prescribe  to  the  Judiciary  the 
effect  to  be  given  to  an  act  of  jxardon  or  am- 
nestv  bv  the  President.  This  power  of  pardon 
is  confided  to  the  President  by  the  Constltu-  ^ 
tlon,  and  whatever  may  be  its  extent  or  Its 
limits,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot  impair  its  force  or  effect  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  In  a  constitutional  court. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  my  mind 
to  concur  in  the  proposition  that,  under  the 
act    concerning    captured    and    abandoned 
property,  there  remains  in  the  former  owner, 
who  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebel- 
lion, anv  interest  whatever  in  the  property  or 
its  proceeds  when  it  had  been  sold  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  or  had  been  converted  to 
the  use  of  the  public  under  that  act.  I  must 
construe  this  act,  as  all  others  should  be  con- 
strued, by  seeking  the  intention  of  its  fram- 
ers.  and  the  intention  to  restore  the  proceeds 
of  such  property  to  the  loyal  citizen,  and  to 
transfer  it  absolutely  to  the  government  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  given  active  sup- 
port to  the  rebellion,  is  to  me  too  apparent 
to  be  disregarded.  In  the  one  case  the  govern- 
ment is  converted  into  a  trustee  for  the  for- 
mer owner:  in  the  other  It  appropriates  it  to 
Its  own  use  as  the  property  of  a  public  enemy 
captured   in   war.   Can   it  be  inferred   from 
anything  found  In  the  statute  that  Congress 
intended  that  this  property  should  ever  be 
restored  to  the  dlsloval?  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cern anv  such  Intent   But  If  it  did.  why  was 
not  some  provision  made  by  which  the  title 
of  the  government  could  at  some  time  be 
made  perfect,  or  that  of  the  owner  estab- 
lished? Some  judicial  proceeding  for  confis- 
cation would  seem  to  be  necessary  if  there 
remains  in  the  disloyal  owner  any  right  or 
interest  whatever.  But  there  is  no  such  provi- 
sion, and  unless  the  act  Intended  to  forfeit 
absolutely  the  right  of  the  disloyal  owner, 
the  proceeds  remain  In  a  condition  where  the 
owner   cannot   maintain    a   suit  for   its   re- 
covery, and  the  United  States  can  obtain  no 
perfect  title  to  it. 

This  statute  has  recently  received  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  court  in  two  re- 
ported cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Ander- 
son.-^ in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
government  to  the  money  paid  into  the 
treasury  under  this  act,  and  the  difference 
between  the  property  of  the  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal owner,  the  court  uses  language  hardly 
consistent  with  the  opinion  Just  read.  It  says 
that  Congress,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  con- 
stituted the  government  a  trustee  for  40 
mucf^  of  this  property  as  belonged  to  the 
faithful  Southern  people,  and  while  it  di- 
rected that  all  of  It  should  be  sold  and  Its 
proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury,  gave  to  this 
class  of  persons  an  opportunity  to  establish 


their  right  to  the  proceeds.  Again,  It  Is  said, 
that  "the  measure.  In  Itself  of  great  benefi- 
cence, was  practically  Important  only  in  its 
application  to  the  loyal  Southern  people,  and 
sympathy  for  their  situation  doubtless 
prompted  Congress  to  pass  It."  These  views 
had  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  court. 
If  I  understand  the  present  opinion,  how- 
ever, it  maintains  that  the  government,  in 
taking  possession  of  this  property  and  selling 
It.  became  the  trustee  of  all  the  former  own- 
ers, whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  and  holds  It 
for  the  latter  until  pardoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  until  Congress  orders  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  him 

Tlie  other  case  whlch^I  refer  to  Is  that  ol 
United  States  v.  Padelford.-'  In  that  case  the 
opinion  makes  a  labored  and  successful  ef- 
fort to  show  that  Padelford,  the  owner  of  the 
property,  had  secured  the  benefit  of  the  am- 
nesty proclamation  before  the  property  was 
seized  under  the  same  statute  we  are  now 
considering.  And  It  bases  the  right  of  Padel- 
ford to  recover  Its  proceeds  In  the  treasury 
on  the  fact  that  before  the  capture  his  status 
as  a  loyal  citizen  had  been  restored,  and  with 
It  all  lila  rights  of  property,  although  he  had 
previously  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  re- 
bellion. In  this  view  I  concurred  with  lUl  my 
brethren.  And  I  hold  now  that  as  long  as  the 
possession  or  title  of  property  remains  in  the 
party,  the  pardon  or  the  amnesty  remits  all 
right  In  the  government  to  forfeit  and  con- 
fiscate It.  But  where  the  property  has  already 
been  seized  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  the  treasury,  and  it  Is  clear  that  the 
statute  contemplates  no  further  proceeding 
as  necessary  to  divest  the  right  of  the  former 
owner,  the  pardon  does  not  and  cannot  re- 
store that  which  has  thus  completely  passed 
away.  And  if  such  was  not  the  view  of  the 
court  when  Padelford's  case  was  under  con- 
sideration I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  reason 
for  the  extended  argument  In  that  case,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  to  show  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  amnesty  before 
the  seizure  of  the  property.  If  the  views  now 
advanced  are  sound,  it  was  wholly  Immate- 
rial whether  Padelford  was  pardoned  before 
or  after  the  seizure. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  read 
this  passage  from  volume  I  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  wTitten  by  Bernard 
Schwartz,  on  page  375 : 

What  the  appellate  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be,  declares  Chief  Justice  Walte 
(in  what  has  been  termed  the  Court's  strong- 
est pronouncement  on  the  extent  of  Con- 
gressional control  over  its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion ) ,  "and  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  ex- 
ercLsed   are,   and   always   have   been,   jiroper 
subjects  of  legislative  control.  Authority  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  necessarily  carries  with 
it  authority  to  limit  the  use  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  may  whole  classes  of  cases  be 
kept  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  altogether,  but 
particular  classes  of  questions  may  be  sub- 
jected to  re-examination  and  review,  while 
others  are  not."  Under  this  approach,  it  Is 
for  the  Congress  to  determine  how  far  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  shall  be  given  and.  when 
conferred,   it   can    be   exercised    only    t.o   the 
extent    and    in    the    manner    prescribed    by 
statute.  In  Justice  Frankfurter's  words  in  a 
more  recent  case:   "Congress  need  not  give 
this  Court  any  appellate  power:  it  may  with- 
draw  appellate   jurisdiction   once   conferred 
and  it  may  do  so  even  while  a  case  Is  sub 
judice." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Schwartz  does  an 
excellent  job  in  commenting  upon  the 
Constitution  when  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Schwartz'  ideas. 

But  sometimes  when  the  words  of  the 
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Constitution  are  incompatible  with  what 
Mr  Schwartz  thinks  the  Constitution 
o'jsht  to  have  said,  he  unconsciously 
falls  into  the  error  of  assigning  to  a 
judicial  opinion  an  erroneous  signifi- 
cance^ 

For  example,  he  cites  United  States 
against  Klein  as  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  Congress  cannot  deprive  the 
Supreme  Court  of  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  some  cases  which  he  does  not  define. 
In  30  doing,  he  directly  contradicts  his 
own  correct  analysis  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution says. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  that  the 
Eicobedo.  Miranda.  Wade,  Gilbert,  and 
Stovall  cases  were  rather  startling  deci- 
sions, that  they  were  contrai-y  to  every 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  prior  to  the  time  they  were  handed 
down,  and  that  they  were  incompatible 
with  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
In  commenting  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  ignore  Mark  Twain's 
advice.  "Truth  is  very  precious:  use  it 
sparingly." 

Let  me.point  out  that  the  decisions  in 
the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  cases  were 
5-to-4  decisions.  I  suggest  to  anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  judicial  aberrations  of 
five  Supreme  Court  justices  should  be  re- 
garded as  sacrosanct,  the  reading  of  the 
dissenting  opinions  in  each  of  these  cases. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  is  divided 
5  to  4.  one  cannot  be  on  one  side  of  a 
question  exclusively  and  say  it  is  sacro- 
sanct and  the  other  is  not. 

Human  experience  has  shown  what  are 
the  two  most  convincing  kinds  of  evi- 
dence which  can  be  produced  in  courts  of 
law.  The  decisions  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing, and  which  give  rise  to  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  pending  bill  which  I  have 
read,  attempt  either  to  end  or  to  place 
severe  limitations  upon  the  two  most  con- 
vincing kinds  of  evidence  of  guilt  which 
exist — voluntary  confessions  of  the  ac- 
cused and  statements  of  eyewitnesses  or 
victims  of  crimes. 

The  Escobedo  case  and  the  Miranda 
case  are  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  use 
of  voluntary  confessions  in  the  courts  of 
our  land.  I  am  not  alone  in  making  that 
assertion.  That  assertion  was  made  by 
Justice  White  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Escobedo  case  and  also  in  the 
Miranda  case. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  a  criminal  charge 
IS  the  voluntary  confession  of  the  ac- 
cused that  he  committed  the  crime  with 
which  he  stands  charged.  Innocent  men 
do  not  go  around  making  voluntary  con- 
fessions that  they  have  committed  crime. 
And  yet  the  Escobedo  case  and  the  Mir- 
anda case  are  attempts  to  place  hmits 
upoi:  the  admission  of  a  voluntary  con- 
fession made  by  a  suspect  to  an  officer 
while  the  suspect  is  in  custody. 

The  Miranda  case  says  that  no  con- 
fession, though  it  may  be  absolutely 
voluiitary-  in  nature,  made  to  an  officer  by 
a  siu^pect  in  custody  can  be  received  in 
evidence  in  any  court.  Federal  or  State. 
unless  the  officer  first  tells  the  suspect 
that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
anything  he  says  derogatory  to  his  cause 
can  be  used  against  him,  that  he  does  not 
have  to  answer  any  questions  until  he  has 
a  lawyer  present,  that  if  he  does  not  have 
a  lawyer  of  his  own  present,  the  court 


will  provide  him  with  a  lawyer  before  he 
can  be  questioned,  and  that  the  suspect 
cannot  waive  these  warnings  unless  he 
does  so  expressly. 

Justice  White  asked  a  question  which 
I  think  may  be  designated  both  pertinent 
and  impertinent.  He  said  Miranda  is  not 
vei-y  logical;  that  when  a  suspect  is 
asked  by  an  arresting  officer  if  he  wants 
a  lawyer,  and  he  says  that  he  does  not 
want  one.  how  is  one  %o  say  his  negative 
answer  is  not  as  tainted  as  his  voluntary 
confession  would  be  supposed  to  be. 

The  Wade.  Gilbert,  and  Stovall  cases 
attempt  to  limit  by  an  impossible  condi- 
tion the  next  most  convincing  evidence 
available  to  establish  the  guilt  of  a  de- 
fendant: namely,  the  positive  testimony 
of  an  eyewitness  that  he  saw  the  accused 
commit  the  crime  with  which  the  accused 
stands  charged,  even  in  cases  where 
the  witness  is  also  willing  and  ready  to 
testify  positively  on  oath  that  he  bases 
his  identification  of  the  accused  solely 
upon  what  he  saw  at  the  time  the  crime 
was  committed. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  these  decisions 
were  handed  down  170-odd  years  after 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  had  be- 
come parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  were 
contraiT  to  evei-y  decision  of  the  Supreme. 
Court  construing  those  amendments 
handed  down  at  any  time  before  the  deci- 
sions themselves  were  made.  And,  fur- 
thermore, they  are  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments. 

If  we  are  to  imderstand  the  impact  of 
these  decisions  on  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States,  we  should  ponder  for 
a  moment  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States 
and  the  criminal  law  of  the  50  States.  The 
overall  purpose  of  the  criminal  law  is  to 
protect  society  against  criminals.  Its  fun- 
damental purpose  is  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral security  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
in  their  persons  and  in  their  property. 

I  assert,  as  Justice  White  did  on  pages 
537  to  539  of  his  dissent  in  the  Miranda 
case,  that  society's  interest  in  general 
security  is  at  least  of  equal  weight  as 
the  assigned  reason  for  placing  limits 
upon  interrogation  of  suspects  in  ctistody 
is  to  the  dignity  of  the  suspect. 

How  does  the  criminal  law  undertake 
to  protect  society?  It  does  so  in  three 
ways.  These  are  set  forth  in  Justice 
White's  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Mi- 
randa case,  at  pages  539  to  541,  in  a  very 
eloquent  manner.  He  points  out  in  these 
passages  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  crim- 
ina.1  law  undertakes  to  protect  society  by 
confining  in  prison  those  who  commit 
serious  offenses  and  preventing  them 
while  so  confined  from  repeating  their 
offenses. 

Manifestly,  this  purpose  of  criminal 
law  is  thwarted  by  rulings  which  say  self- 
confessed  murderers  and  self-confessed 
rapists  and  self-confessed  arsonists  and 
self-confessed  burglars  and  self-con- 
fessed thieves  must  be  freed,  notwith- 
standing their  voluntary  confessions,  if 
the  warnings  enumerated  in  the  Miranda 
case  are  not  given  to  them  by  the  officer 
having  them  in  custody  and  to  whom  the 
confession  is  made. 

Before  any  Senator  ought  to  vote 
against  these  sections,  he  should  read 
the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  i  Mr.  McClellanI.  There  are 
1.205  pa^es  m  that  record. 

During  the  hearings.  I  put  this  ques- 
tion to  judges,  to  prosecuting  attorneys, 
to  law  enforcement  officers,  and  to 
lawyers : 

What  percentage  of  persons  charged  with 
serious  crimes  do  not  already  know  that 
they  have  the  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
anything  derogatory  they  may  say  will  be 
used  against  them,  and  that  they  have  a 
right   to  a  lawyer? 

Those  witne.sses,  without  exception, 
said  that  in  their  opinion,  based  upon 
long  experience  in  law  enforcement,  in 
presidinu  over  courts,  and  in  prosecut- 
ing and  defending  criminals,  virtually 
every  person  taken  into  custody  for  a 
.serious  crime  already  knows  all  of  these 
things. 

Then  I  put  this  question  to  those 
witnesses: 

Then  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  Miranda 
case,  every  day.  in  Federal  and  State  courts 
throughout  the  length  ;ind  breadth  of  this 
land,  self-confessed  murderers,  rapists,  rob- 
bers, burglars.  arsonlst.s.  and  thieves  are 
being  freed,  to  prey  again  on  society,  simply 
because  a  police  officer  did  not  tell  them 
something  they  already  knew? 

The  witnesses  agreed. 

That  shows  how  absurd  these  decisions 
are. 

.Justice  White  points  out  in  the  same 
dissent,  in  the  Miranda  case,  that  the 
criminal  laws  undertake  to  protect  so- 
ciety by  deterring  others  from  emulating 
the  example  of  criminals  and  violating 
the  laws.  Any  decision  which  allows  self- 
confessed  criminals  to  escape  punish- 
ment and  to  walk  the  streets  has  no  de- 
terrent effect  upon  others,  but.  on  the 
contraiT.  tends  to  encourage  others  to 
violate  the  law  also. 

Justice  White  points  out  that  the  third 
great  purpose  of  the  criminal  laws  is  to 
reform  the  offender;  and  that  when  an 
offender  is  given  freedom  rather  than 
punishment  for  his  offense  because  an 
arresting  officer  does  not  tell  him  some- 
thing he  already  knows,  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  refonned. 

Prior  to  these  cases,  both  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  State  courts  had  good 
laws  to  make  it  as  certain  as  possible 
that  no  innocent  per.son  should  ever  be 
convicted  of  a  crime.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  protect 
society  against  criminals.  The  law  de- 
sires, however,  to  avoid  the  conviction  of 
any  innocent  man.  To  this  end.  it  erects, 
in  favor  of  any  person  charged  with 
crime,  the  presumption  of  innocence.  It 
requires  the  prosecution  to  establish 
everj-  essential  element  of  his  guilt  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  secures  to  him 
the  services  of  a  lawTer,  .£?ives  him  com- 
pulsory process  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and  .secures  to 
him  the  right  of  cross  examination, 
through  the  agency  of  his  lawyer,  of  the 
witnesses  against  him. 

These  things  are  as  they  should  be.  and 
they  make  it  just  as  certain  as  it  can  be 
made  m  this  uncertain  world  that  no 
innocent  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  that  he  did  not  commit. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  we  have  a 
rule  of  law.  which  has  been  the  law  in 
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the  Federal  courts  since  the  time  this 
countrv  was  established,  that  the  only 
confessions  of  guilt  made  by  the  accused 
which  can  be  used  against  them  in  their 
trials  are  voluntai-y  confessions. 

Under  that  rule,  a  voluntary  confes- 
.sion  is  admissible  in  evidence  against 
an  accused,  and  an  involuntary  confes- 
sion is  not  admissible  in  evidence.  The 
lest  of  whether  a  confession  is  voluntary 
or  involuntarv-  under  that  rule  was  laid 
down  in  a  very  understandable  and  prac- 
tical fashion  by  Ju.stice  White  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Miranda  case. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

The  test  has  been  whether  the  totality  of 
circumstances  deprived  the  defendant  of  a 
iree  choice  to  admit,  to  deny,  or  to  refuse 
to  answer,  and  whether  physical  or  psycho- 
logical coercion  was  of  such  a  degree  that 
the  defendant's  will  was  overborne  at  the 
time  he  confessed. 

As  the  judges  in  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions in  the  Miranda  case  so  well  state, 
this  rule  was  cffecti\e  to  give  a  suspect 
in  custody  every  protection  he  is  entitled 
to  receive. 

Tills  rule  was  not  only  controlling  in 
the  Federal  courts,  but,  ever  since  the 
case  of  Broivn  v.  Mississippi.  297  U.S. 
278.  it  has  also  been  the  rule  in  the  State 
courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
rule  in  the  State  courts  under  State  law 
from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
States  to  the  present;  but  it  became  a 
nale  by  virtue  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  in  the  Brown  case, 
and  was  enforced  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  when  it  reviewed  appeals  from 
.State  courts  thereafter. 

When  the  Court  handed  down  the 
Escobedo  case  and  the  Miranda  case,  it 
invented  a  new  rule  governing  voluntary 
confessions.  In  the  Escobedo  case,  it 
imdertook  to  base  the  rule  upon  the 
right  to  counsel  clause  of  the  sixth 
amendment.  And  in  doing  so.  it  not  only 
acted  contrary  to  every  decision  of  the 
court  construing  that  clause,  but  it  also 
acted  in  direct  violation  of  the  words  in 
which  that  clause  is  couched. 

The  right  to  cotmsel  clause  is  as 
follows: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  .  .  .  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

The  words  "in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions" mark  the  time  when  the  right  to 
have  counsel  for  one's  defense  accrues. 
That  was  the  plain  purport  of  these 
words.  Tliat  was  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  these  words  by  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  from  1790  down  to  1964. 

In  1964.  however,  the  5-to-4  decision 
in  the  Escobedo  case  was  made,  and  the 
majority  of  the  court  held  that  the  right 
to  counsel  accrued  not  when  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  initiated  by  someone  hav- 
ing authority  to  initiate  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution, but  when  an  officer  has  a  stispcct 
in  custody  and  begins  to  suspect  some- 
where in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
mind  that  the  suspect  may  have  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offense. 

So  no  human  being  now  has  any  ob- 
jective standard  by  which  to  tell  when 
the  right  of  counsel  accrues  under  the 
majority  decisio!i  m  the  Escobedo  case. 
That  is  true  because  no  human  being 
can  invade  the  mind  of  an  arresting  of- 


ficer and  determine  when  a  suspicion 
arises  in  that  mind.  An  arresting  of- 
ficer has  no  authority  to  institute  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

Under  all  of  the  decisions  antedating 
Escobedo.  the  criminal  prosecution  did 
not  begin  imtil  some  officer  or  some 
agency  authorized  by  law  to  prefer  a 
charge  made  a  formal  accusation  of  the 
commission  of  crime  by  a  warrant,  a  bill 
of  indictment,  an  information,  or  some 
other  formal  proceeding  authorized  by 
law. 

Justices  Clark  and  Harian  and  White 
and  Potter  a.sserted  in  substance  in  the 
E.scobedo  case  and  al.so  in  the  Miranda 
case  that  the  Court  was  inventing  new 
rules  under  a  power  which  the  Court  is 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  itself  to 
exercise 

Tlie  requirement  in  the  Miranda 
case  that  the  officer  must  give  a  warn- 
ing, as  enumerated,  to  a  suspect  in  cus- 
tody before  he  can  interrogate  the  sus- 
pect and  before  the  suspect  can  be  per- 
mitted to  say  anything  to  the  officer  pre- 
scribes a  rule  of  conduct  for  all  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Federal  and  State. 

A  rule  of  conduct  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  law,  and  a  law  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Court  has  no  power  to  make  laws. 
Section  1  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion says: 

.Ml  Legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think,  although  I  do  not  affirm  so 
absolutely,  that  this  is  the  only  place  in 
the  Constitution  where  the  word  "all"  is 
used.  It  says  that  all  of  the  power  to 
make  law  on  the  Federal  level  belongs  to 
Congress  and  that  none  of  it  belongs  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Then  again,  in  section  8  of  article  I, 
the  Constitution  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  pow-er  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof." 

As  Justice  Harlan  said,  at  page  509  of 
his  dissent  in  the  Miranda  case : 

The  limitations  Imposed  by  Miranda  were 
rejected  bv  necessary  implication  In  case 
after  case,  the  right  of  warnings  having  been 
explicitly  rebuffed  In  this  Court  many  years 
ago. 


So  we  find  new  rules  created:  rules 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  time  and  time  again  in  the 
past:  rules  which  were  inconsistent  with 
all  prior  holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
rules  which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  imder  which 
the  Court  professed  to  be  acting. 

I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  vol- 
untary confessions  which  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  made  in  these 
cases;  although  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  really  voluntary.  They  might 
have  been  made  under  compulsion,  be- 
cause the  Court  knew  it  had  no  power  to 
make  law,  although  it  recognized  that  it 
was  doing  so. 


Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  these  words, 
the  words  on  which  these  cases  were 
based  by  the  majority,  had  been  in  the 
Constitution  for  more  than  170  years. 
The  writer  of  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Miranda  case  and  the  writer  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Wade  case  recog- 
nized that  they  were  exercisini:  lawmak- 
ing power,  because  they  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  reason  they  were  doing 
so  was  because  Congress  had  not  seen  fit 
to  pass  laws  on  the  subject. 

They  said   that  Congress  could   pass 
laws  on  the  subject  in  the  future,  pro- 
vided the  laws  that  Congre.ss  passed  were 
at  least  as  stringent  as  the  new   rules 
invented  by  the  court.  But  the  court  did 
make  a  voluntary  confession.  It  made  the 
voluntary  confession  that  it  was  making 
law  and  was  amending  the  Con.stitution. 
The  writer  of  the  majority  opinion  in 
Miranda  made  such   voluntaiy   confes- 
.sions  twice,  once  on  page  476  and  again 
on  pape  477.  He  referred  to  the  principles 
announced  today  and   to  the  warnings 
enumerated  today,  which  was  a  recogni- 
tion  of   the   fact — a   voluntary   confes- 
sion— unless  the  writer  of   the  opinion 
was  acting  under  some  kind  of  compul- 
sion,  that   he   was  creating   some   laws, 
some  alleged  constitutional  principles,  on 
the  13th  day  of  June  1966,  instead  of  ex- 
pounding the  words  of  the  Constitution 
which  became  effective  on  June  15,  1790. 
But  there  is  a  confession  by  the  writer 
of  the  majority  opinion  in  the  Wade  case 
which  constitutes  even  a  more  complete 
and  uneqmvocal  confession  that  the  court 
in  the  Wade  case  was  making  law  and 
amending  the  Constitution  rather  than 
interpreting  the  Constitution.  I  will  read 
that  confession.  The   reason   why   that 
confession  was  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
opinion  in  tiie  Wade  case,  when  he  wrote 
the  opinion  for  the  majority  in  the  Stovall 
case,   was  that   a  question  arose  as   to 
whether  the  new  rule,  limiting  the  right 
of  a  jury  to  hear  the  positive  testimony 
of  an  eyewitness  that  he— the  eyewit- 
ness— saw  the  accused  commit  a  crime 
with  which  the  accused  stood  charged, 
should  apply  to  offenses  in  cases  which 
originated  before  the  day  the  decision 
was  annoimced,  June  12,  1967. 

Now,  if  this  new  rule  announced  in  the 
Wade  case  and  in  the  Gilbert  case  was 
rightfully  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  then 
it  should  have  been  applied  in  every  case 
which  was  tried  between  the  15th  day 
of  June  1790,  and  June  12,  1967.  But  the 
Court  said  the  new  rule,  which  allegedly 
originated  on  the  basis  of  words  put  in 
the  Constitution,  the  sixth  amendment, 
on  June  15.  1790,  does  not  have  any 
application  to  any  case  which  arose  be- 
fore the  12th  day  of  June  1967. 

I  read  from  page  299  of  the  report  in 
the  Stovall  case,  which  appears  in  volume 
388  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reports. 
This  is  a  most  startling  confession  by  a 
majority  of  the  Court  which  fashioned 
these  new  rules. 

The  law  enforcement  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  all  50  States  have  here- 
tofore proceeded  on  the  premise  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  require  the  presence  of 
counsel  at  pretrial  confrontations  for  identi- 
fication. Today's  rulings  will  not  foreshadow 
our  cases:  no  court  announced  such  a  re- 
quirement until  Wade  was  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appei»ls  for  the  5th  Circuit.  358 
Fed.  Second  557. 
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In  ocr.er  words,  to  depart  from  the 
quotation  for  a  moment,  the  writer  of  the 
majority  opinion  was  stating,  in  sub- 
stance, that  none  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment officials  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
or  of  any  of  the  governments  of  the  50 
States  had  any  idea  that  the  rule  in  the 
Wade  case  had  any  place  in  the  Consti- 
tution The  writer  of  the  majority  opinion 
said  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
cases,  any  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  could  have  made 
them  anticipate  that  any  such  rule  was 
implicit  or  explicit  in  the  sixth  amend- 
ment right-to-counsel  clause. 

Now  I  wish  to  read  further  from  pages 
299  and  300  of  the  majority  opinion  in  ■ 
the  Stovall  case : 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
courts  have  always  treated  the  evidence  ques- 
tion not  as  one  of  admissibility  but  as  one 
of  credibility  for  the  Jury. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  from  th.3  quo- 
tation to  say  that  that  is  a  statement  of 
(tTie  law.  and  that  is  a  statement  of  the 
•meaning  assigned  to  the  right-to-counsel 
clause  of  the  sixth  amendment  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
courts  from  June  15,  1790.  until  June  12. 
1967,  a  period  of  177  years. 

Now  I  contmue  reading  the  voluntary 
confession  of  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  the  Stovall  case ; 

Law  enforcement  authorities  fairly  relied 
on  this  virtually  unanimous  weight  of  au- 
.thorlty  now  no  longer  valid  in  conducting 
pretrial  confrontations  In  the  absence  of 
counsel.  It  Is,  therefore,  very  clear  that  retro- 
active application  of  Wade  and  Gilbert  would 
seriously  disrupt  the  administration  of  our 
crlnTlnal  laws. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
voluntarv'  confession.  However,  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  an  assertion  that  the  future 
application  of  the  rule  announced  in 
Wade  and  Gilbert  for  the  first  lime  in 
American  legal  historj'  on  June  12,  1967, 
will  seriously  disrupt  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  laws  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  voluntary  confession  by  Su- 
preme Court  justices  that  they  are  mak- 
ing new  law  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
make  by  the  Constitution  in  two  sections, 
and  they  are  amending  the  Constitution 
which  they  have  no  power  to  amend  ex- 
cept by  usurpation.  Why  should  Congress 
be  asked  to  treat  the  words  of  five  out  of 
nine  Justices  as  sacrosanct  when  they 
themselves  confess  they  had  no  authority 
imder  the  Constitution  to  utter  those 
words? 

Mr.  President,  these  new  rules,  ac- 
cording to  Justice  Harlan,  are  contrary 
to  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  do  not  wish  to  lift  anything 
out  of  context,  so  I  shall  read  the  words 
of  Justice  Harlan.  However,  before  do- 
ing that,  I  wish  to  read  what  Justice 
Harlan  said  about  the  Miranda  decision. 
Justice  Harlan  set  out  his  views  in  the 
Miranda  case  on  page  518  of  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  volume  384,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Reports.  I  quote  from  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan: 

On  March  3,  1963,  an  18-year-old  girl  was 
kidnapped  and  forcibly  raped  near  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Ten  days  later,  on  the  morning  of 
March  18,  petitioner  Miranda  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  F>olice  station.  At  this  time 
Miranda  was  23  years  old.  Indigent,  and  edu- 
cated to  the  extent  of  completing  half  the 


ninth  grade.  He  had  "an  emotional  Illness" 
of  the  schizophrenic  type,  according  to  the 
doctor  who  eventually  examined  him;  the 
doctor's  report  also  stated  that  Miranda  was 
"alert  and  oriented  as  to  time,  place,  and  per- 
son," Intelligent  within  normal  limits,  com- 
petent to  stand  trial,  and  sane  within  the 
legal  deflnltlon.  At  the  police  station,  the  vic- 
tim picked  Miranda  out  of  a  Uneup,  and  two 
officers  then  took  him  Into  a  separate  room  to 
Interrogate  him,  starting  about  11:30  a.m. 
Though  at  first  denying  his  guilt,  within  a 
shorX  time  Miranda  gave  a  detailed  oral  con- 
fession and  then  wrote  out  In  his  own  hand 
and  signed  a  brief  statement  admitting  and 
describing  the  crime.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished In  two  hours  or  less  without  any 
force,  threats  or  promises  and— I  will  assume 
this  though  the  record  Is  uncertain,  ante, 
53-54  &  nn.  66-67 — without  any  effective 
warnings  at  all. 

Miranda's  oral  and  written  confessions  are 
now  held  Inadmissible  under  the  Court's  new 
rules.  One  Is  entitled  to  feel  astonished  that 
the  Constitution  can  be  read  to  produce 
this  result.  These  confessions  were  obtained 
during  brief,  daj-tlme  questioning  conducted 
by  two  officers  and  unmarked  by  any  of  the 
traditional  Indicia  of  coercion.  They  assured 
,1  conviction  for  a  brutal  and  unsettling 
crime,  for  which  the  police  had  and  quite 
[XJsslbly  could  obtain  little  evidence  other 
than  the  victim's  identifications,  evidence 
which  is  frequently  unreliable.  There  was, 
in  sum,  a  legitimate  purpose,  no  perceptible 
unfairness,  and  certainly  little  risk  of  in- 
justice In  the  Interrogctlon.  Yet  the  result- 
ing confessions,  and  the  responsible  course 
of  police  practice  they  represent,  are  to  be 
sacrificed  by  the  Court's  own  finespun  con- 
ception of  fairness  which  I  seriously  doubt  Is 
shared  by  many  tlilnklng  citizens  in  this 
country. 

It  is  not  to  bf  wondered  that  Justice 
Harlan  proclaimed  lie  was  astonished 
that  the  Constitution  could  be  read  to 
accomplish  that  result.  Now,  Congress  is 
asked  to  make  it  possible  imder  newly 
prescribed  rules,  which  Justice  Harlan 
said  thinking  people  of  America  do  not 
countenance,  to  continue  to  permit  crim- 
inals to  go  unwhipped  of  justice  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  have  volun- 
tarily confessed  their  crimes. 

Not  only  is  this  decision  out  of  har- 
mony, or  at  least  as  Justice  Harlan  .said, 
not  shared  by  many  thinking  citizens  of 
our  country,  but  also  it  is  opposed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  law-enforce- 
ment ofBcers  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States. 

Justice  Harlan  states  at  pages  520  and 
521  of  his  dissenting  opinion  that  the 
U.S.  Government  and  30  of  the  States 
had  intervened  in  the  Miranda  case  and 
opposed  the  creation  of  a  new  rule  by  the 
Court. 

Virtually  everything  which  I  have  had 
to  say  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  Esco- 
bedo.  Miranda,  Wade,  Gilbert,  and  Stov- 
all cases,  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
what  was  said  by  three  or  four  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
dissents  in  these  cases. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  assertion  by  Justice  Harlan 
at  pages  515  and  517  of  his  dissent  in 
the  Miranda  case;  the  statement  of  Jus- 
tice Clark  on  pages  499  and  500  of  his 
dissent  in  the  Miranda  case;  and  the 
statement  of  Justice  White  on  pages  533 
to  535  of  his  dissent  in  the  Miranda  case, 
that  there  is  no  factual  basis  for  the  rule 
which  five  of  the  justices  invented  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  on  June  13. 


1966,  in  that  Miranda  case.  The  same 
would  apply  to  tlie  Wade  case. 

Ju.stice  Wliite  added,  m  sub.stance,  on 
page  532  of  his  dissent  in  the  Miranda 
case  that 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
engaged  in  formulating  a  fundamental 
policy  based  on  speculation  alone. 

Justice  Harlan  said,  in  essence,  on  page 
517  of  his  dissent  in  the  Miranda  case 
that 

The  court  was  exaggerating  the  evils  of 
normal   police  Interrogation. 

One  is  not  only  astounded,  as  Justice 
Harlan  was,  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  tlie  Miranda  case,  he  is  even  more 
astounded  bv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  iiom  North  Carolina  ha-s 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  .Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  that 
I  be  rc'cxjenized  independently  of  tlie 
time  limitation. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  would  have  to  object  to  that  kind 
of  request — would  the  Senator  indica,te 
how  much  additional  time  he  netxls? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  indicate.  I  .still  have  to  analyze  the 
•Miranda  ca.se. 

Mr.  BYRD  oi  West  Virginia.  Tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebra.ska  1  Mr. 
Hrusk.^  1 .  who  was  to  be  recognized  under 
the  previous  order  at  this  time,  has  in- 
dicated his  desire  to  relinquish  the  time, 
which  was  1  hour  under  the  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  be  glad  to  relin- 
quish the  floor  to  tlie  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  anyone  else  who  wants  it  be- 
cause then  I  would  liave  the  privilege  of 
getting  the  floor  in  my  own  right  at  a 
later  time  to  complete  my  arguments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  What  I 
was  about  to  ask  was,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  in- 
dicated his  desire  to  relinquish  his  time, 
whether  this  1  hour  would  be  sulficient 
for  the  Senator  from  Noith  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  hope  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Tydings  > .  The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Marj-land, 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
imder  the  previous  order  be  vacated,  and 
that  that  time  be  allotted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 1  Mr.  Ervin  ! . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  thank  the  as- 
.sistant  majonty  leader. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time  allotted  to  me  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  had 
analyzed  the  right-to-counsel  clause  of 


the  sixth  amendment.  I  would  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  right-to-counsel 
clause,  under  the  words  of  the  sixth 
amendment,  does  not  accrue  until  there 
is  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  that  a 
criminal  prosecution  does  not  begin  un- 
til a  formal  charge  has  been  preferred 
in  an  authorized  manner  by  some  offi- 
cial or  agency  having  authority  to  make 
such  charges  under  law.  in  the  form  of 
a  warrant,  or  a  bill  of  indictment  or 
information,  or  some  other  authorized 
legal  charge. 

Ju.stice  Harlan  in  a  great  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Miranda  case,  pointed 
out  that  the  Miranda  case  was  faulty 
for  t'.vo  reasons.  He  said  there  was  no 
warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  rul- 
ing in  the  Miranda  ca.se.  Further,  he 
.said  the  Miranda  ca.se.  in  addition  to  be- 
ing unconstitutional,  represented  the 
adoption  of  an  unwise  policy  in  respect 
to  law  enforcement. 

The  Miranda  case  is  allegedly  based 
on  the  words  of  the  .self-incrimination 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which 
states : 

No  person  •  ■  •  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self •  *  • 

In  a  multitude  of  ca.ses  antedating  the 
Miranda  case,  it  had  been  pointed  out, 
in  sound  and  well-considered  opinions, 
that  the  words  which  I  have  just  read 
from  the  fifth  amendment— that  is,  the 
so-called  self-incrimination  clause — 
liave  no  possible  relevancy  or  reference  to 
\  oluntary  confessions. 

As  Justice  Harlan  and  Justice  White 
iwinted  out  in  their  dissenting  opinions 
in  the  Miranda  case,  the  words  of  the 
fifth  amendment  have  no  possible  appli- 
cation to  voluntary  confessions,  because 
voluntaiw  confessions  are  voluntary,  and 
not  compelled,  confessions. 

Justice  Harlan  .stated,  on  page  510  of 
his  dissent  in  Miranda,  that,  historically, 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
did  not  bear  at  all  on  the  use  of  extra- 
legal confessions.  That  is  obvious,  be- 
cause not  only  does  the  self-incrimina- 
tion clause  apply  to  testimony  which  is 
given  under  compulsion,  but  it  applies 
to  testimony  given  by  a  witness:  and  a 
witness  is  a  person  who  testifies  in  court 
or  before  some  tribunal  in  obedience  to 
.some  statute  or  some  rule  of  court. 

So  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  words  of  the  self-incrimination 
clause  to  say  that  they  apply  to  volun- 
tary confessions  when  the  words  them- 
selves apply  only  to  compelled  testimony. 
And  it  is  ridiculous  to  assert  that  a  vol- 
untary confession  made  to  an  arresting 
officer  is  forbidden,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  fifth  amendment,  because  what  a 
suspect  says  to  an  arresting  officer  is  not 
testimony  in  a  criminal  case  or  any  other 
kind  of  case. 

So  the  court  does  violence  to  language, 
and  distorts  words  from  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning,  to  accomplish  a  re- 
sult which  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize. 

As  Justice  Harlan  says,  in  substance, 
in  his  dissent  in  the  Miranda  case  that 

The  Court  by  the  Miranda  decisions  reads 
something  Into  the  Constitution  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  no  place  in  constitutional  law. 
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Another  criticism  that  is  made  in  the 
dissents  in  the  Miranda  case,  the  Esco- 
bedo  case,  and  the  Wade  case  is  that  the 
new  rules  which  the  majority  of  the  court 
invented  in  those  cases  are  insupportable 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  are  not 
workable  in  this  practical  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  ma- 
jority opinions  in  those  cases  attempts  to 
wrap  up  law  enforcement  officers  into 
some  kind  of  judge-made  cellophane  and 
isolate  them  from  the  realities  of  the 
world  in  which  human  beings  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  So  the  fact 
is  that  Justice  Harlan  was  speaking  cor- 
rectly when  he  said  of  the  Miranda  de- 
cision : 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  court  repre- 
sents poor  constitutional  law  and  entails 
harmful  con.iequences  to  the  country  at 
l.irge  How  serious  these  consequences  may 
prove  to  be  only  time  can  tell.  But  the  basic 
flaws  in  the  courf.s  Justification  seem  to  me 
readily  .ipparent  now  once  all  the  sides  of  the 
problem  are  considered 

Tliese  cases  have  had  terrific  effect  on 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
the  United  States.  No  one  will  dare  to 
assert  the  contiary  if  he  will  read  the 
testimony  which  was  given  iii  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ciim- 
inal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  covers 
1,205  pages. 

We  received  testimony  from  many 
Ijrcsecuting  attorneys  and  a  number  of 
judges  to  the  effect  that  the  Miranda 
decision  has  increased  the  number  of  ac- 
quittals and  lias  made  it  impossible  to 
get  convictions  in  many  cases. 

Arlen  Specter,  district  attorney  for  the 
citv  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  testified, 
as  shown  at  pages  205  and  206  of  the 
hearings,  that  prior  to  the  Escobedo  ca,se 
only  10  percent  of  the  i^ersons  arrested 
on  criminal  charges  in  his  jurisdiction 
refused  to  make  statements,  but  that 
since  the  Miranda  decision  was  handed 
down  the  percentage  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  make  .statements  has  increased 
from  10  to  59  percent. 

We  received  similar  testimony  from 
the  district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
N.Y.  We  had  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
from  other  district  attorneys  and  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  evidence  established  that  self- 
confessed  criminals  who  voluntarily  con- 
fessed their  guilt  are  now  walking  the 
streets  of  the  land  and.  in  many  cases, 
are  repeating  ^  their  offenses  because  of 
the  newly  made,  unrealistic  rule  in  the 
Miranda  case. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions of  Justice  Clark  and  Justice  Harlan 
in  the  Miranda  case,  the  questioning  of 
suspects  constitutes  an  essential  tool  of 
effective  law  enforcement  and  is  a  prac- 
tice which  has  always  been  recognized. 
But  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  that  it  is  imix)s- 
sible  to  bring  many  criminals  to  justice 
unless  they  can  be  interrogated.  This  is 
becau.se  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
secret  or  are  committed  by  persons  who 
are  not  known  to  their  victims. 

If  the  wisest  man  on  earth  had  studied 
for  a  thousand  years  to  devise  a  rule  to 
prevent  criminals  from  confessing,  he 
could  not  have  i>erfected  a  more  effective 


one  for  that  purjx)se  than  the  decision  in 
the  Miranda  case. 

The  Miranda  case  says,  in  effect,  tliat 
a  suspect  being  held  in  a  police  station- 
house  is  entitled  to  a  lawyer,  and  the 
rule  was  extended  this  week  by  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Matliis  ca.se  to  in- 
clude a  convict  in  a  penitentiary. 

It  now  appears  that  the  decision  in  the 
Miranda  case  is  not  confined  to  suspects 
in  the  custody  of  police.  It  now  applies 
to  a  revenue  officer  who  does  not  have 
an  accused  in  custody :  he  may  merely  go 
to  a  penitentiary  to  make  inquiries  of 
an  inmate  about  an  income  tax  return. 

If  Horace  Greeley  were  on  earth  today 
and  were  to  read  the  recent  extension  of 
the  Miranda  case.  I  tliink  ilial  instead  of 
saying  to  a  young  man — who  happened  to 
be  a  lawyer — "Go  west,  youne  man,  go 
west,"  he  would  say.  "Go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, because  there  is  plenty  ot  opportu- 
nity for  an  enterjjrising  young  man  to 
practice  there,  and  you  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Government." 

Even  a  revenue  agent,  must  ufive  the 
Miranda  warnings  to  an  inmate  of  a 
Federal  penitentiary  before  he  can  con- 
.stitutionally  question  him  about  his  in- 
come tax  returns. 

This  is  a  iema!k  which  Justice  Wliite 
makes  in  the  Miranda  ca.se.  in  his  dis- 
sent, at  page  541.  Speaking  of  the  deci- 
sion, he  says: 

It  is  a  deliberate  calculus  to  prevent  inter- 
rogations, to  reduce  the  incidence  of  confes- 
sions and  pleas  of  guilty  and  to  Increase  the 
number  of  trials. 

Justice  White  proceeds  fuither,  on 
pages  542  and  543  of  his  dis.sent  in  the 
Miranda  ca.se,  to  .say  that  the  effect  of 
the  Miranda  deci.sion  is  to  .'eturn  self- 
confessed  criminals  to  the  streets  to  re- 
peat tlieir  Climes,  and  to  cause  those 
who  have  heretofore  relied  on  public 
authority  for  protection  against  violence 
to  lely  on  self-help;  and  he  fuitlier  .says 
that  it  will  cau.se  the  criminal  law  to 
lose  its  deterring  effect,  and  that  it  will 
result  in  injury  to  the  accu.sed  li)m.self, 
because,  if  the  accu,sed  is  stopped  in  his 
criminal  course  in.stead  of  being  freed, 
he  is  likely  to  be,  to  ,some  extent,  re- 
formed by  the  law. 

Justice  White  also  jwints  out  that  the 
effect  of  the  Miranda  case  is  injuiious  to 
innocent  .suspects,  in  that  it  not  only 
applies  to  confessions  of  guilt,  but  ap- 
plies equally  to  exculpatoiy  .statements 
made  by  pensons  in  custody.  The  dis- 
senters ix)int  out  what  is  undeniable: 
That  many  innocent  people  are  freed 
without  the  necessity  of  a  trial,  without 
the  necessity  of  employing  coimsel,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  being  put  to 
trouble,  by  being  intenogateri  by  officers, 
because  the  ofiBcers  check  on  their  state- 
ments and  find  they  ai-e  innocent,  and 
turn  them  loose  without  trial.  Thus  these 
lules  do  great  injiu-y  to  .society,  in  that, 
if  officers  can  interrogate  suspects,  and 
if  eyewitnesses  to  crimes  can  look  at  sus- 
pects in  custody,  they  can  determine  in 
many  ca.ses  that  the  suspects  in  custody 
are  innocent;  and  it  is  highly  important 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  to  society  for 
these  matters  to  be  determined  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 
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Now  I  wish  to  talk  just  for  a  few  min- 
utes about  the  holding  in  the  Wade  case. 

The  Wade  case  holds,  in  effect,  for  the 
first  tin.e  in  our  history,  that  an  eye 
v'.ti.e.ss  :o  a  crime,  even  though  the  eye- 
wTiness  may  be  the  sole  surviving  victim 
of  the  crime,  and  even  though,  as  the 
sole  surviving  victim  of  the  crime,  he 
may  be  at  the  point  of  death,  the  eye- 
•Aiines.^  cannot  look  at  a  suspect  in  cus- 
tody for  the  purpose  of  determining 
'A'hethei-  the  suspect  is  or  is  not  the  per- 
on  he  saw  commit  the  crime,  unless  a 
lawyer  representing  the  suspect  is  pres- 
ent. 

Senators  may  incjulre.  What  can  a 
lawyer  do  under  thdse  circumstances"? 

I  I'lave  mentioned  the  Stovall  case.  The 
Stoval!  case  was  the  case  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  appellant 
had  to  ?o  to  his  death,  although  his  rights 
were  violated  by  the  newly  invented  con- 
stitutional principle,  because  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  before  the  12th  day  of 
June,  1967. 

When  the  Stovall  case  was  before  it 
sitting  en  banc,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
'lieals  for  the  second  circuit  had  this  to 
say  on  page  734  of  355  P,  2d: 

Thus,  ihe  only  issue  upon  this  appyeal  is: 
can  the  police,  following  an  arraignment  at 
which  the  person  arraigned  adrtsed  the  court 
that  he  was  Eyeing  to  get  his  own  lawyer,  con- 
tinue their  Identification  efforts  by  taking 
such  person  to  the  hospital  room  ol  the  vic- 
tim to  ascertain  whether  or  not  slie  recog- 
nized him  as  her  attacker?  Obviously  the  \nc- 
tlm  of  the  crime,  if  he  or  she  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  attacker  at  the  time 
of  the  attack.  Is  the  p>erson  most  likely  to  be 
able  to  confirm  or  refute  the  Identity  of  the 
person  arrested. 

The  case  involved  the  admissibility  of 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Behrendt.  She  was 
living  with  her  husband  on  Long  Island. 
Someone  entered  their  house  at  midnight 
and  killed  her  husband,  and.  when  she 
attempted  to  prevent  her  husband  from 
bein.c  killed,  the  intruder  stabbed  her  11 
times. 

She  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  was 
operated  on  in  an  effort  to  save  her  life. 
They  arrested  the  accused  on  suspicion. 
and  took  him  before  the  magistrate,  and 
he  said  he  wanted  to  get  a  lawyer  of  his 
own  choice. 

Then  they  took  him  by  her  hospital 
room,  not  knowing  whether  Mrs.  Behr- 
endt would  live  or  die,  so  she  could  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  per- 
son who  had  murdered  her  husband  and 
stabbed  her  11  times. 

She  identified  him.  and  when  the  case 
was  tried,  she  testified  positively  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  trial  that  she  identified  the 
accused  as  the  man  she  saw  murder  her 
husband  and  stab  her  11  times,  and  that 
.^he  based  her  identification,  in  substance, 
upon  what  she  saw  at  the  time  the  crimes 
were  committed. 

Yet  the  rule  that  was  adopted  in  the 
Wade  case  and  recognized  but  not  ap- 
plied in  the  Stovall  case  was  asserted  to 
bar  her  testimony. 

In  rejecting  the  contention  of  Stovall's 
counsel  that  Mrs.  Behrendt's  testimony 
was  inadmissible  under  the  self-incrimi- 
nation clause  because  Stovall  had  no  law- 
yer present,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
=;econd  circuit  made  some  commonsense 


observations  which  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  Wade  case  ignores. 

I  read  from  page  736  the  opinion  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second 
circuit : 

1 7,  8]  The  law  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  a  definite  distinction  between  testi- 
monial evidence  and  Identification.  And  for 
good  reason  Physical  characteristics  such  as 
facial  features,  color  of  hair  and  skin,  height, 
weight  and  even  manner  of  walk  may  be 
observed  by  all  who  may  be  present  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime.  A  person  does  not  become  a 
witness  against  himself  merely  by  possessing 
these  individual  characteristics.  When  It  was 
discovered  that  the  fingerprints  of  persons 
differed  one  from  the  other,  this  form  of 
Identification  was  added  to  the  list  of  reliable 
distinguishing  features  which  the  police  and 
the  prosecution  may,  without  violating  the 
privilege,  compel  a  defendant  to  reveal  Thus 
for  generations  It  has  been  legal  to  require 
the  accused  to  stand  up  In  court  for  purposes 
of  identification.  State  v.  Carcerano.  238  Or. 
208,  390  P.2d  923  11964);  People  v  OUverla. 
127  Cal.  376.  59  P.  772  (1899».  However,  the 
opportunity  for  courtroom  identification  may 
well  first  be  presented  many  months  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  crime.  Interests  of  the 
accused  and  society  alike  demand  that  this 
epportuntty  be  afforded  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  When  this  "moment"  exists 
win  of  necessity  be  dependent  upon  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  each  particular  case 
No  ironclad  rules  can  be  or  should  be  laid 
down.  But  what  better  guides  can  there  be 
than  common  sense? 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  say  that  there  is  no  better  guide  than 
commonsense  and  that  there  is  no  com- 
monsense in  the  Escobedo.  the  Miranda, 
the  Wade,  the  Gilbert,  and  the  Stovall 
cases. 

It  was  also  urged  when  the  Stovall 
case  was  before  the  coiu-t  of  appeals  that 
he  was  denied  the  right  to  counsel  under 
the  sixth  amendment.  And  the  court 
asked  some  very  pertinent  questions  on 
that  point.  They  were: 

If  stovall  had  had  counsel,  what  could 
counsel  have  done  to  thwart  the  identifica- 
tion? He  could  not  have  demanded  Stovall's 
immediate  release  so  that  no  one  might  see 
him.  He  could  not  have  arranged  to  have 
Stovall  continuously  wear  a  hood  or  mask 
over  his  face  to  avoid  identification,  nor 
could  he  have  ordered  the  police  forthwith 
to  halt  their  Identification  activities.  Counsel 
would  not  have  said  "Cease  further  efforts  at 
Identification;  Stovall  has  admitted  his 
guilt "  because  Stovall  had  not  done  so. 

The  court  rejected  the  claim  that 
there  is  any  prejudice  to  a  party  in  let- 
ting an  eyewitness  to  a  crime  look  at  a 
suspect  in  custody  in  the  absence  of  his 
lawyer  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
or  exonerating  him  as  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime. 

When  all  is  said,  the  decisions  of  the 
majority  in  these  cases  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  society  needs  little,  if 
any,  protection  against  criminals;  but 
criminals  need  much  protection  against 
law-enforcement  oflScers.  This  assump- 
tion is  unjust  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  law-enforcement  ofQcers.  who 
have  no  desire  to  do  anything  except  to 
perform  their  duty  and  enforce  the 
criminal  law  against  those  who  are 
guilty. 

The  Wade  case  is  clearly  based  on  the 
assumption  that  not  only  are  law-en- 
forcement officers  disreputable  men  who 
seek  the  conviction  of  the  Innocent,  but 


that  eyewitnesses  are  also  sadly  lacking 

in  character,  and  that  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  look  at  a  suspect  in  cu.stody  :n 
the  absence  of  the  suspect's  lawyer,  the 
police  officer  may  suggest  to  the  eyewit- 
ness that  the  eyewitness  should  identify 
the  suspect  as  the  guilty  parly  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  the  real  party  to  the 
crime,  and  that  the  eyewitness  is  so  dis- 
reputable that  the  eyewitness  will  either 
testify  falsely  that  the  suspect  is  the  per- 
son he  .saw  perpetrate  the  crime  when  the 
eyewitness  knows  that  is  not  the  truth, 
or  that  the  eyewitness  is  willing  to  as- 
sert something  which  the  eyewitness 
does  not  know  to  be  true. 

I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  law-enforce- 
ment officers  than  that.  Every  day  and 
every  nicht  they  jeopardize  and,  in  many 
cases,  lose  their  lives  in  order  that  other 
people  might  live  and  in  order  that  other 
people  might  sleep  in  peace  in  their 
habitations  and  in  order  that  other  peo- 
ple might  enjoy  their  property. 

As  the  dissenting  Justices  say.  there  is 
no  factual  support  for  such  low  esteem  of 
law-enforcement  officers:  there  is  no  fac- 
tual support  for  such  low  esteem  of  the 
character  of  people  who  are  witnesses  in 
courts. 

The  majority  seem  to  suggest  in  the 
Wade  case  that  a  w-oman  who  has  been 
raped  may  be  so  desirous  of  getting  ven- 
geance that  she  will  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  identify  the  wrong  party 
in  order  to  get  .somebody  convicted. 

I  have  been  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  both  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  as  a 
judge.  It  is  my  experience  that  iiobody 
desires  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  any- 
one other  than  the  person  committing  the 
actual  or  fancied  wroiia. 

I  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  there 
is  danger  that  somieone  who  has  been 
raped  may  falsely  identify  an  innocent 
suspect  in  custody  as  the  guilty  party 
merely  to  wreak  a  supposed  vengeance  if 
she  takes  a  look  at  the  suspect  in  custody 
in  the  absence  of  the  suspect's  lawyers. 

As  Justice  White  so  well  declares  in 
his  dissent  in  the  Wade  case,  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  their  cases  is  far  reach- 
ing. I  quote  his  words. 

The  CkDurt  has  again  propounded  a  broad 
constitutional  rule  barring  use  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  relevant  and  probative  evidence, 
solely  because  a  step  in  Its  ascert.ainment  or 
discovery  occurs  outside  the  presence  of 
defense  counsel.  This  was  the  approach  of 
the  Court  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona.  I  objected 
then  to  what  I  thought  was  an  uncritical  and 
doctrinaire  approach  without  satisfactory 
factual  foundation.  I  have  much  the  same 
view  of  the  present  ruling  and  therefore  dis- 
sent from  the  Judgment  and  from  Parts  II. 
IV.  and  V  of  the  Court's  opinion. 

The  Court's  opinion  is  far  reaching.  It  pro- 
ceeds first  by  creating  a  new  per  se  rule  of 
constitutional  law:  a  criminal  suspect  can- 
not be  subjected  to  a  pretrial  identifica- 
tion process  in  the  absence  of  his  counsel 
without  violating  the  Sixth  Amendment.  If 
he  is.  the  State  may  not  buttress  a  later 
courtroom  identification  .of  the  witness  by 
any  reference  to  the  previous  Identification. 
Furthermore,  the  courtroom  identification 
Is  not  adrnissible  at  all  unless  the  State  can 
establish  by  clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
the  testimony  Is  not  the  fruit  of  the  earlier 
identification  made  in  the  absence  of  de- 
fendant's counsel — admittedly  a  heavy  bur- 
den for  the  State  and  probably  an  impos- 
sible one.  For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  court- 
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room  identifications  are  barred  if  pretrial 
Identifications  have  occurred  without  coun- 
sel being  present. 

The  rule  applies  to  any  lineup,  to  any  other 
techniques  employed  to  produce  an  identi- 
fication and  a  fortiori  to  a  face-to-face  en- 
counter between  the  witness  and  the  suspect 
alone,  regardless  of  when  the  identification 
occurs,  in  time  or  place,  and  whether  before 
or  after  indictment  or  Information.  It  mat- 
ters not  how  well  the  witness  knows  the 
suspect,  whether  the  witness  Is  the  suspect's 
mother,  brother  or  long-time  associate,  and 
no  matter  how  long  or  well  the  witness  ob- 
served the  perpetrator  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  The  kidnap  victim  who  has  lived  for 
clays  with  his  abductor  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  witness  who  had  had  only  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  criminal.  Neither  may 
identify  the  suspect  without  defendant's 
counsei  being  present.  The  same  strictures 
apply  regardless  of  the  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses who  positively  identify  the  defendant 
and  regardless  of  the  corroborative  evidence 
showing  that  it  was  the  defendant  who  has 
committed  the  crime. 

The  premLse  for  the  Court's  rule  is  not 
the  general  unreliability  of  eyewitness  Iden- 
tifications nor  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
observation,  recaH,  and  recognition.  The 
Court  assumes  a  narrower  evil  as  the  basis 
for  its  rule— improper  police  suggestion 
which  contributes  to  erroneous  identifica- 
tions. The  Court  apparently  believes  that  im- 
proper police  procedures  are  so  widespread 
that  a  broad  prophylactic  rule  must  be  laid 
down,  requiring  the  presence  of  counsel  at 
all  pretrial  identifications,  in  order  to  detect 
recurring  instances  of  police  misconduct.' 
I  do  not  share  this  pervasive  distrust  of  all 
official   investigations. 

It  will  be  a  rare  case  when  a  trial  judge 
can  penetrate  the  recesses  of  an  eye 
witness'  mmd  and  hold  that  the  evidence 
establishes  by  clear  and  convincing  proof 
liiat  the  eye  witness  was  not  influenced 
m  any  way  in  his  conviction  that  he 
saw  the  accused  commit  the  crime 
charged  acainst  him  by  his  view  of  the 
accused  when  his  lawyer  was  not  present. 
This  is  true  simply  because  his  memoi-y 
of  what  he  saw  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted is  likely  to  be  reinforced  by  such 
view. 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  unscramble 
a  mental  egg  as  it  is  a  hen's  egg. 

These  are  serious  matters.  I  had  in- 
tended to  say  something  about  the  inci- 
dence of  crime.  I  had  intended  to  re- 
count the  facts  in  the  case  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  editorial  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  entitled.  "Justice  and  a  Dead 
Child,"  and  recount  how  the  mother  who 
had  murdered  her  own  child  and  had 
voluntarily  confessed  to  her  guilt  had  to 
be  turned  loose  in  a  New  York  court  be- 
cause the  arresting  officers  had  not  told 
her  she  was  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer. 

I  was  going  to  review  the  facts  in  a 
New  York  case  in  which  a  man  murdered 
his  common  law  wife,  their  three  chil- 
dren, and  two  other  children.  They  had 
to  turn  him  loose  becau.se  of  the  Miranda 
case. 

I  will  support  these  sections. 

I  do  not  like  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction,  but  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  takes  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  attributes  to  them  a  mean- 


'Yet  In  Stovall  v  Denno.  — ,  U.S.  — .  the 
Court  recognizes  that  Improper  police  con- 
duct In  the  identification  process  has  not 
been  so  widespread  as  to  Justify  full  retroac- 
tivity for  Its  new  rule 


ing  which  allows  self-confessed  murder- 
ers and  rapists  and  arsonists  and  bur- 
glars and  thieves  to  go  free  of  justice, 
then  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing because  we  are  the  only  power  on 
earth  which  can  do  anything  to  protect 
American  people  against  decisions  like 
this,  decisions  which  constitute  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power  denied  to  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  very  instru- 
ment they  profess  to  interpret. 

Mr.  President,  enough  has  been  done 
for  tho.se  who  murder  and  rape  and  rob. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  do  something 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  murdered 
or  raped  or  robbed.  And  the  only  way 
Congress  can  do  this  is  to  enact  title  II 

of  the  pending  bill.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Mai-yland.  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
author of  amendment  No.  715  to  S.917.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 
Certainly,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant policy  decisions  that  the  Senate 
will  have  to  make  in  connection  with  this 
bill.  S.  917,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  recommends  a 
program  of  direct  grants-in-aid  to  local 
governments.  This  amendment  offers  the 
Senate  an  alternative,  one  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—namely, a  system  of  block 
grants  giving  the  States  an  important 
and  necessary  role  in  the  war  against 
crime. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem cannot  help  be  concerned  with  the 
trend  and  the  tendency  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  bypass  the  States.  Neariy  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  leading  students 
of  this  subject  have  spoken  on  the  need 
to  restore  and  strengthen  the  States'  role. 
All  too  often  actions  of  Congress  do  not 
match  our  expressions    The  result  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid   programs,   many   of   which   bypass 
completely  the  proper  function  of  the 
States.  The  States  must  once  again  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  provide  leader- 
ship  as   was   intended    by    our    federal 
system.  States  must  be  the  program  head, 
not  the  tall  chasing  the  body  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  cities  and  local  commu- 
nities.   The    practice    of    the    Federal 
Government  to  detour  the   States  and 
deal  directly  with  local  governments  must 
be  ended,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
practice  provides,  in  the  words  of  former 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford.  of  North  Carolina, 
"overlapping,    duplication,    triplication, 
conflicting  goals,  cross  purposes,  lack  of 
consistency,  and  loss  of  direction."  Even 
more  important,  partly  because  of  these 
problems,  Federal  programs  are  falling 
far  short  of  their  objectives.  No  better 
example  can  be  found  than  in  the  area 
of   manpower   policy,   where    numerous 


Federal  agencies  create  even  more 
numerous  programs,  each  with  a  laud- 
able objective,  but  none  knowing  or  fre- 
quently even  caring  what  the  other  is 
doing.  This  organizational  nightmare 
must  not  be  permitted  to  creep  into  the 
law  enforcement  area. 

Mr.  President,   no  one  questions  the 
need  to  embark  an  all-out  war  on  crime 
The    question    is,    how?    The    spiraling 
crime  rate  and  the  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  are   national   disgraces    The  FBI 
reports  that  a  murder  takes  i^lace  every 
48  minutes,  a  rape  every  21  minutes,  a 
robbei-y  every  3 '2  minutes  and  a  burglary 
every  23  .seconds  Every  10  minutes  that 
the  clock  ticks,  a  serious  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  America.  A  survey  conducted 
by     the    National     Crime    Commission 
shows  that  43  percent  of  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  all  Americans  fear  it  is 
unsafe  to  walk  alone  at  night.  This  is  a 
shocking  indictment  of  our  society.  The 
same  survey  indicated  that  30  percent 
keep  watchdogs  for  protection  and  that 
20  percent  would  like  to  move  to  another 
neighborhood    because    of    the    fear    of 
crime. 

That  we  must  provide  the  re.sources  to 
as.sure  the  American  people  the  "domes- 
tic tranquility"  promi.sed  in  tlie  preamble 
of  the  Constitution  is  undebatable.  But, 
to  win  this  battle  against  lawlessness.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  States,  the  local 
communities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mu.st  be  mobilized.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced the  States  are  in  the  best  ix)si- 
tion  to  direct  this  total  attack  on  crime 
within  their  borders,  and  I  liope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  block  grant 
approach. 

Some  of  the  cities  have  indicated  con- 
cern that  the  States  will  not  respond  to 
the  crime  problem  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  safeguards  built  into  this  amend- 
ment requiring  that  75  percent  of  the 
action-grant  funds  going  to  a  State  mu.st 
go  to  local  agencies  should  remove  these 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  recently  argued 
persuasively  for  this  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  ixjint  in  the 
Record. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Mayor  A.  Pi-edric  Leopold,  of 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  supporting  the 
block  grant  approach,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  National  Council  on  Crime 

and  Delinquency  I 

State  Responsibility  in  Law  Enforcement 

AND  Criminal  Justice 


The  major  result  of  House  action  on  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance bill  (HR  5037  S  917)  was  to 
change  the  emphasis  of  the  program  from 
Federal-local  to  Federal-state-local  Before 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  bill,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  examine  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  system  which  this  program 
would  attempt  to  Improve 

Responsibility  for  crime  control  is  shared 
by  state  and  local  governments,  with  the 
role  of  the  state  expanding  steadily.  The 
growth  of  inter-couniy  and  Interstate  crime. 
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the  inability  of  local  governments  to  provide 
services,  and  the  complexity  of  local  crime 
control  have  demanded  greater  state  and 
Federal  Involvement  Local  agencies  cannot 
meet  the  problem  because  effective  law  en- 
forcement, as  well  as  courts  and  corrections, 
cannot  be  operated  by  Individual  commu- 
nities acting  alone 

Eighty- three  per  cent  of  crime  Is  com- 
mitted in  the  212  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  These  212  SMSAs  Include 
313  counties  and  4.144  cities.  Each  of  these 
4.457  jurisdictions  has  its  own  police  depart- 
ment, and  their  effectiveness  suffers  from 
overlap,  inadequate  communication,  and  in- 
complete cooperation.  A  sound  program,  even 
one  purely  of  assistance  to  police,  would  not 
encourage  this  fragmentation  by  giving 
funds  to  local  agencies,  since  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
pointed  out.  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
law  enforcement  Is  its  diffusion. 

■The  machinery  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
country  is  fragmented,  complicated,  and  fre- 
quently overlapping.  America  Is  essentially  a 
nation  of  small  police  forces,  each  operating 
indeptendently  within  the  limits  of  its  Juris- 
diction. The  boundaries  that  define  and  limit 
police  operations  do  not  hinder  the  move- 
ments of  criminals,  of  course.  They  can  and 
do  take  advantage  of  ancient  political  and 
geographic  boundaries,  which  often  give 
them  sanctuary  from  effective  police  activ- 
ity." 

A  serious  program  of  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance will  promote  at  least  pooling  of  po- 
lice departments  in  the  major  metropolitan 
areas.  The  President's  Commission  recom- 
mended this,  and  there  really  cannot  be  a 
question  of  doing  it.  Regionallzation,  sharing 
of  facilities  and  services,  and  realistic  plan- 
ning are  going  to  occur.  The  real  question  Is 
who  will  decide  how  and  which  combinations 
win  take  place.  Cities,  even  those  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  50.000.  cannot  do  It.  Metropolitan 
areas  are  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  cities.  It 
must  be  done  either  by  the  state  or  Federal 
governments. 

The  Administration's  new  bill  would  leave 
this  decision  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  331  cities  with  populations  over  50.000. 
For  the  law  enforcement  agencies  serving  the 
other  58  per  cent  of  the  population,  state 
governments  vould  make  the  decisions.  The 
bill  passed  by  the  House  would  leave  to  the 
state  planning  body  the  decision  in  all  Juris- 
dictions. To  choose  between  these  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  law  enforcement, 
narrowly  constirued.  to  see  it  as  what  it  is. 
part  of  a  larger  system. 

Few  believe  that  effective  police  action  and 
vigorous  prosecution  alone  deter  crime. 
Equally  Important  In  crime  control  is  im- 
proving the  institutions  which  are  respon- 
sible for  preventing  convicted  criminals  from 
committing  crimes  again.  This  fact — that  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  do 
not  e.Kist  in  isolation,  but  are  part  of  a  sys- 
tem— is  the  central  theme  of  the  multi- 
volume  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion. It  can  be  illustrated  easily. 

When  a  crime  Is  committed  and  the  police 
called,  the  major  responsibility  for  Investi- 
gation and  appreliension  belongs  to  the  local 
police  department.  It  may  ask  for  laboratory 
and  criminal  Identiflcatlon  assistance  from 
the  state  police,  and  assistance  in  apprehen- 
sion if  it  believes  the  suspect  may  have  fled 
the  city.  But  even  If  the  arrest  is  made  by 
the  city  police.  If  the  crime  committed  vio- 
lated a  state  law  (and  all  felonies  and  most 
misdemeanors  are  state  law) .  the  suspect  will 
be  prosecuted  by  a  state  prosecutor  in  a  state 
court.  If  convicted,  he  may  be  committed  to 
a  state  institution,  and  given  occupational 
training  by  the  state  education  system.  (Or 
if  placed  on  probation,  he  will  be  in  a  state 
system.)  When  his  term  ends,  he  will  be  re- 
leased into  the  state  parole  system,  and  the 
state  employment  service  will  help  him  And 
a  job.  The  Federal  government  cannot  pos- 


sibly supervise  all  these  agencies.  The  city 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  o'  er  all  of  them. 
But  the  state  does. 

It  is  widely  argued  that  the  states  have 
no  responsibility  or  experience  In  law  en- 
forcement, and  are  not  equipped  to  plan  and 
administer  such  programs.  But  if  law  en- 
forcement is  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  system, 
the  importance  of  state  government  becomes 
clearer.  All  states  run  prison  and  parole  sys- 
tems. Forty-fl''e  states  operate  or  subsidize 
adult  courts  and  probation,  and  fifty  control 
the  ball  and  Justlce-of-the-peace  systems. 
Juvenile  and  criminal  courts  are  state  courts. 
All  fifty  states  have  systems  of  prosecution. 
In  forty-seven  states  the  Attorney  General 
Is  the  chief  law  enforcement  official,  and  has 
broad  authority. 

The  possibilities  for  productive  state  action 
are  unlimited.  Where  as  funds  given  directly 
to  cities  or  counties  might  permit  them  to 
build  new  Jails,  a  state-operated  regional  de- 
tention center  would  meet  the  needs  both 
of  that  city  and  other  towns  nearby.  Whereas 
assistance  directly  to  cities  can  reinforce  the 
disparity  of  sentencing  within  states,  funds 
to  states  can  be  used  to  establish  state  train- 
ing institutions  for  Judges  and  local  proba- 
tion staff  to  attack  the  disparity,  and  to  in- 
crease use  of  non-institutional  services.  State 
administration  of  jails  can  free  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  do  law  enforcement 
work.  State  administration  permits  construc- 
tion of  small  correctional  centers  near  com- 
munities with  industries  and  colleges  to  de- 
velop training,  education,  and  work  release 
programs  both  for  people  confined  and  peo- 
ple on  probation  or  parole. 

Even  in  law  enforcement,  narrowly  con- 
fined, the  states  have  great  responslbi^y. 
They  determine  the  division  of  police  re- 
sponsibilities among  Jurisdictions  and  agen- 
cies, and  decide  what  will  be  done  by  the 
state  police,  county  sheriffs,  and  city,  town- 
ship, borough,  and  village  police.  They  de- 
fine by  law  the  permissible  behavior  of  police 
dealing  with  suspects.  Moreover  it  is  not 
true,  as  many  contend,  that  the  direct  law 
enforcement  responsibility  of  states  Is  lim- 
ited to  traffic  control.  Twenty-eight  states 
have  programs  of  police  training.  In  Con- 
necticut, the  State  Municipal  Police  Acad- 
emy trains  all  police.  Increasing  numbers  of 
states  are  adopting  the  Model  Police  Stand- 
ards Code,  and,  as  in  Oregon,  are  setting 
standards  for  local  forces  in  the  state.  The 
Governor  of  Maryland,  concerned  about  local 
inability  to  solve  growing  problems  and  sup- 
port new  programs  developed  a  state  assist- 
ance program  for  local  police.  Thirty-one 
states  operate  criminal  identification  bureaus 
and  laboratory  facilities,  which  provide  as- 
sistance in  crime  scene  and  other  analysis  to 
local  pwllce.  The  Michigan  Attorney  General 
and  State  Police  are  developing  a  cooperative 
attack  on  organized  crime.  Both  have  cre- 
ated special  units,  and  their  Jurisdiction  in- 
cludes Detroit.  New  York  has  established  * 
state  criminal  Identification  and  Intelligence 
system  to  make  information  instantly  avail- 
able to  local  police.  The  California  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  operated  a  similar  system 
for  many  years.  State  responsibility  In  law 
enforcement  is  growing  steadily  and  rapidly. 

As  the  state  role  in  law  enforcement  has 
expanded,  so  has  interst.ite  cooperation.  All 
fifty  states  have  long  belonged  to  the  Inter- 
state Compact  for  the  Supervision  of  Patrol- 
ees  and  Probationers.  Nearly  all  the  suites 
have  now  Joined  a  similar  compact  for  juve- 
nile offenders.  Twenty  states  have  ratified  nn 
agreement  on  detainers  lodged  against  pris- 
oners in  other  states,  making  possible  speedy 
trials  for  multiple  offenders.  Twelve  western 
states  and  all  six  New  England  states  are 
members  of  regional  corrections  compacts. 
Four  of  the  New  England  states  have  formed 
a  police  compact  to  provide  for  central  col- 
lection of  police  intelligence  and  mutual  aid. 
New  England  also  has  a  well-developed  co- 
operative program  for  advanced  training  of 
state  police  officers. 


The  development  of  Interstate  cooperation 
In  law  enforcement  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  Federal  government.  Some  sparsely  pop- 
ulated states,  for  example,  do  not  need  indi- 
vidual crimliial  intelligence  btireaus.  But 
regional  bureaus  to  which  all  could  belong 
by  computer  would  be  economioally  feasible 
and  professionally  desirable.  The  list  of  pro- 
ductive interstate  cooperation  is  endless;  ;ind 
none  of  it  would  be  possible  in  a  program 
which  gives  primary  emphasis  to  cities. 

So  the  states  do  have  a  strong  role  in  law 
enforcement.  :is  well  as  courts  and  correc- 
tions; and  their  role  is  constructive  and 
should  be  encour.iged.  Some  say  that  the 
st^ites  are  ill-prepared  to  plan  law  enforce- 
ment .ind  criminal  justice  asslst;ince  pro- 
grams In  many  cases,  states  are  les.s  prepared 
than  large  cities,  which  have  far  more  plan- 
ning experience.  (It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  smaller  cities,  those  of  50.000  to 
250.000.  have  little  capacity  to  do  high  quality 
planning  becivise  they  have  difficulty  compet- 
ing for  trained  personnel,  their  problems  are 
not  as  serious,  .ind  they  are  not  as  experi- 
enced. I  But  the  fact  is  that  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice,  few  governments 
are  really  prepared  now  to  plan. 

City  of  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.. 

September  11.  1967. 
Subject.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  (S. 

917.  H.R.  50371. 
Hon.  George  Murhhy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
W.uslmigton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mitrphy;  California's  lead- 
ership in  programming  actions  to  raise  the 
capability  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
is  nationally  known  ,ind  emulated  Our  pro- 
gram, conducted  by  the  State  Commission  on 
Peace  Officer  .St.mdards  and  Training,  was 
Inaugurated  in  I960  The  creating  statute 
charges  the  Commission  with  establishing 
and  securing  compliance  with  minimum 
standards  for  recruitment  and  training  of 
Peace  Officers.  State  funds  pay  to  local  gov- 
ernment one-half  the  cost  of  administering 
200  hours  of  basic  training  to  recruit  Police 
and  Deputy  Sheriffs,  and  advanced  training 
for  supervisory  and  administrative  levels 
within  Police  and  Sheriff  Departments. 

Our  State's  Commission  has  recently  un- 
dertaken use  of  a  small  federal  grant,  through 
the  Federal  Crime  Commission,  toward 
broadening  the  field  for  Peace  Officer  acqui- 
sition by  local  jurisdictions. 

Subject  bill  seeks  ;i  result  which  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  have  long  sought. 
Since  crime  recognizes  no  political  boundary 
and  its  causes  can't  be  attributed  to  polit- 
ically defined  areas,  there  rests  within  the 
concept  of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
ample  justification  for  federal  ."..ssistance  in 
upgrading  law  enforcement  capability 
throughout  the  United  State.s 

With  this,  we  hold  that  the  most  orderly 
method  of  distribution  of  federal  assistance 
to  local  government  is  through  the  respec- 
tive state  governments.  I  recognize  that  this 
principle  may  be  more  effectively  supported 
in  such  states  as  California,  which  honors 
the  home  rule  principle  and  whose  local 
agencies  are  effective  and  continuous  par- 
ticipants in  the  decision-making  processes  of 
state  government.  The  Commission  to  which 
I  refer,  for  example,  comprises  exclusively 
elected  and  principal  administrative  officials 
of  cities  and  counties.  Only  one  member,  in 
ex  officio  capacity,  represents  the  State  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  House  modifications  of  the  Senate's 
bill,  expressed  in  H.R.  5037.  coincide  with 
our  opinion  of  the  best  method  for  federal 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement.  They 
provide  for  direct  grants  to  local  govern- 
ment only  where  a  state  government  has  not 
contributed  to  the  non-federal  share  of  the 
local  proprarh,  and  where  a  state  eoverninent 
hasn't  taken  initiative  such  as  California's. 

I  assure  you  that  a  bill  which  wovild  pro- 
vide   this    iireently-needed    federal    aid    dl- 
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rectly  to  local  government,  administered  ex- 
clusively by  regional  functionaries  of  fed- 
eral departments,  is  not  compatible  with  the 
situation  in  California.  I  admit  that  it  may 
be  the  only  available  course  in  states  whose 
governments  are  laggard. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  your  aggressive 
support  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act.  as  amended  and  passed  by  the  House,  In 
H  R.  5037. 

"Sfours  sincerely. 

A.  Fredric  Leopold. 

Mayor. 

TITLE      II — ABOLITION      OF     SUPREME     COURT 
APPELLATE    JURISDICTION 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
(iay.  May  3,  and  atzain  on  Monday.  May  6. 
I  discussed  in  some  detail  tliose  provi- 
.sions  of  title  II  of  S.  917  which  are  in- 
tended directly  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court'.s  decisions  in  the  Miranda.  Mal- 
lory.  and  Wade  cases.  I  presented  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  those  provisions 
should  not  be  adopted— the  fact  that 
the  provisions  are  directly  contrary  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  based  on  the 
Constitution  and  are  thus  patently  un- 
constitutional; and  the  importance  of  the 
constitutional  rights  recopnized  in  those 
decisions  to  safeguard  our  historic  rights 
against  self-incnmmation  and  guard 
against  the  .shocking  abuses  in  police  in- 
terrogation which  have  been  revealed  in 
Federal  courts  since  at  least  Brown 
against  Mississippi  in  1935. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  another  pro- 
vision of  title  II  which  attempts  to 
achieve  the  .same  result — to  overrule  Mi- 
randa. Mallor>-.  and  Wade — but  by  a 
means  which.  I  believe,  is  even  more 
threatening  to  our  fundamental  scheme 
of  government.  This  provision  would 
deny  the  Supreme  Court  any  jurisdiction 
to  review  Stat*  criminal  cases  in  which 
confessions  or  eyewitness  testimony  had 
been  admitted  in  evidence.  In  a  single 
stroke,  this  provision  would  overturn  150 
years  of  our  constitutional  histor>- — from 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Martin 
against  Hunter's  Lessee,  and  even 
earlier — and  would  abolish  the  historic 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  ultimate 
guardian  of  the  .supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

This  abolition  of  .jurisdiction  is.  I  be- 
lieve, patently  unconstitutional.  The 
controlling  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  question  is  article  III.  .sec- 
tion 2.  which  reads,  in  pertinent  part: 

The  judicial  Power  i  of  the  United  States) 
shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  Law  and  Equity, 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority. 

Then  other  classes  of  cases,  such  as 
those  affecting  ambassadors,  admiralty 
and  maritime  c^ses.  and  so  forth,  are 
enumerated.  And  the  section  continues: 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
Public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  proponents  of  title  II  argue  that 
this  last -quoted  language  gives  the  Con- 
gress authority  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  over  State  cases 
admitting    confessions    and    eyewitness 


testimony;  that  this  is  simply  an  excep- 
tion to  and  regulation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's     api>ellate     jurisdiction     which 
Congress  is  authorized  to  make.  I  submit 
that  this  argument  is  totally  incorrect. 
By   depriving   the   Supreme  Coui-t   of 
app>ellate    jurisdiction    of    these    Slate 
cases — and.  in  addition,  by  removing  any 
postconviction  review  of  State  criminal 
cases  in  any  Federal  couit  through  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus— title  II  flies  di- 
lectly  in  the  face  of  the  fust  sentence 
of  article  III,  section  2— that  "the  judi- 
cial power"  of  the  United  States  "shall 
extend" — and    I    emphasize    the    word 
•shair'— 'to  all  cases"— and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "all"— "arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution." If  title  II  is  adopted,  this  clear 
language  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
violated:  the  judicial  iwwer  of  the  United 
States  would  not  extend  to  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution. 

My  reading  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision IS  not  novel.  In  fact,  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  has  been  estab- 
lished doctrine  since  at  least  1816.  when 
the  great  case  of  Martin  against  Hunter's 
Lessee  was  decided. 

In  that  case,  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the 
opinion  for  the  Court,  stated: 

If  some  of  these  cases  laxislng  under  the 
Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States!  might  be  entertained  by  state  tri- 
bunals, and  no  [Federal)  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion as  to  them  should  exist,  then  the  ap- 
pellate power  would  not  extend  to  all,  but 
to  some,  cases.  If  state  tribunals  might  exer- 
cise concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  or  some 
of  the  other  classes  of  cases  in  the  consti- 
tution, without  control,  then  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  might,  as 
to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence,  con- 
trary to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  constitu- 
tion." ( 14  U.S.  at  339 ) . 


I  believe  that  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Com-t  in  1816.  conclusively  establishes 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  which  would  deny  indinduals 
any  Federal  review  of  claims  that  confes- 
sions or  eyewitness  were  admitted  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  central  importance  of 
Martin  against  Hunter's  Lessee  in  estab- 
lishing the  central  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  background  of  this  case  in 
detail. 

Martin  against  Hunter's  Lessee  was 
the  culmination  of  years  of  litigation  in- 
volving the  300,000-acre  estate  of  Lord 
Fairfax  in  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia. 
The  opinion  was  Justice  Story's  first  sub- 
stantial exposition  of  constitutional  law 
and  closely  resembles  the  views  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall.  That  Mar- 
shall did  not  himself  deliver  the  opinion 
or  participate  in  the  decision  was  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  his  brother,  James 
M.  Marshall,  was  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, as  a  real  party  in  interest.  This, 
together  with  the  {personal  hatred  of 
Marsnall  by  the  head  of  the  Virginia  Re- 
publican organization,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  agitation  which  surrounded  dis- 
position of  the  controversy. 

At  the  time  of  the  events  which  gave 
rise  to  the  decision,  the  head  of  the  gov- 
erning Republican  organization  in  Vir- 


inia  was  Spencer  Roane,  president  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  the  highest  court  m  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  had  intended 
to  appoint  Roane  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  but  before  Jefferson  took 
office,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  resigned 
and  President  Adams  appointed  Mar- 
shall. Roane's  highest  ambitions  were 
thus  thwarted  by  the  appointment  of  the 
man  for  whom  he  had  nurtured  lifelong 
disdain. 

Five  years  before  the  Marshall  syndi- 
cate made  its  investment  in  the  lands  in 
controversy,  one  David  Hunter  had  se- 
cured from  the  State  of  Virginia  a  grant 
of  788  acres.  The  grant  was  made  pur- 
suant to  confi.scatory  acts  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature  passed  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  acts  had  not  been  effectuated 
prior  to  the  grant,  however,  and  in  1783 
the  treaty  of  peace  put  an  end  to  sub- 
.sequent  proceedings  under  them, 

Denny    Martin,    the    devisee    of    Lord 
Fairfax!  denied  the  validity  of  Hunter's 
grant  on  the  ground  that  Virginia  did  not 
execute  her  confiscatory  statutes  during 
the  war.  and  that  all  lands  and  property 
to  which  those  acts  applied  were  pro- 
tected from  confiscation  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  in  1783    In  1794  the  Vir- 
ginia trial  court  gave  judgment  for  Mar- 
tin. Hunter  appealed  But  proceedings  in 
the  case  were  halted  after  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  Compromise  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  That  act  provided  that  in 
exchange  for  the  relinquishment  by  Mie 
Fairfax  claimants  of  any  rights  to  un- 
appropriated waste  lands,  Virginia  would 
give  up  its  claims  to  .such  lands  as  had 
been  .specifically   appropriated   by  Lord 
Fairfax.  The  case  .slumbered  in  the  court 
of  appeals  until  it  was  reargued  13  years 
later   and   decided   in    1810    by   Judges 
Roane  and  Fleming  in  favor  of  Hunter. 
The  Fairfax  claimants  appealed  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Justice  Story,  writing  for  the  Court,  re- 
versed the  Virginia  court,  holding  that 
title  had  not  passed  to  Hunter  becau.se 
there  had  been  no  inquest  of  office  to 
divest  title  from   those  claiming  under 
Lord  Fairfax  and  that  the  property  title 
which  remained  in  Martin  was  protected 
from  subsequent  State  action  by  the  anti- 
confiscation   clause  of   the  Jay  Treaty. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  On 
i-econsideration    the   Virginia   Court    of 
Appeals  raised  the  issue  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ixjwer  to   review  judgments  of 
State  courts.  The  issue  was  joined. 

The  decision  caused  much  concern  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  The  case  was  soon  .set 
down  for  argument  and  members  of  the 
bar  generally  were  called  to  argue  the 
question.  The  issue  was  argued  for  6  con- 
secutive days  in  the  spring  of  1814.  Al- 
though the  opinions  were  ready  shortly 
thereafter,  they  were  not  published  until 
December  16.  1815.  The  unfavorable  at- 
titude in  New  England  toward  the  war 
with  England  had  led  to  the  calling  of 
the  Hartford  Convention  and  talk  of  se- 
cession; the  Virginia  court,  although 
strongly  in  favor  of  State's  rights,  did  not 
want  to  encourage  .such  extremism. 

The  Virginia  court's  decision  was 
unanimous  that  section  25  of  the  Ju- 
dician'  Act  of  1789  which  conferred  the 
power  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
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state  court  decisions  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Judge  Roane's  opinion  was 
lengthy  and  discussed  in  detail  all  phases 
of  the  controversy. 

He  held  that  section  25  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  was  invalid  for  national 
courts  could  not  be  allowed  to  control 
State  tribunals.  It  would,  said  Judge 
Roane,  be  a  "plain  case  of  the  judiciary 
of  one  government  correcting  and  re- 
versing the  decisions  of  that  of  another." 

The  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals — 

He  continued — 

is  bound,  to  follow  Us  own  convictions  .  .  . 
anything  in  the  decisions,  or  supposed  deci- 
sions, of  any  other  court  in  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Thereupon  the  Virginia  trial  court  was 
instructed  to  execute  the  mandate  of  the 
State  court  of  appeals. 

Immediately  the  case  was  taken  to  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  error. 
As^am.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  did  not  sit. 
but.  as  It  was  later  reported,  he  "con- 
curred Iri  every  word"  of  the  opinion  ren- 
dered for  the  Court  by  Justice  Story  and 
restated  the  principles  of  the  decision  in 
McCulloch  against  Maryland  3  years 
later 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, overruled  the  Virginia  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  held  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  did  have  authority  to  review  the 
uuerpretation  which  State  courts  made 
of  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of 
the  United  States. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  Court's  de- 
cision in  Martin  against  Hunter's 
Lessee — that  Federal  review  necessarily 
exists  over  State  court  decisions  on  Fed- 
eral questions — is  rooted  in  the  essential 
framework  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. As  Justice  Story  indicates,  in  his 
opinion: 

The  Const. tutlon  has  presumed  .  .  that 
state  attachments,  st.ite  prejudices,  state 
jealousies,  and  state  interests,  might  some- 
times obstruct,  or  control,  or  be  supposed  to 
obstruct  or  control,  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice   (14  U.S.  at  345). 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  I  discussed 
earlier  where  shocking  coercion  of  con- 
fessions by  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials was  overlooked  by  State  courts,  and 
constitutional  rights  against  coercion 
were  only  upheld  by  Supreme  Court  re- 
view— this  constitutional  principle  noted 
by  Justice  Story  is  justified  by  historical 
experience. 

Let  me  recall  the  facts  of  some  of  these 
cases.  In  Brown  against  Mississippi,  1935, 
three  ignorant  Negroes  were  beaten  with 
leather  straps,  one  was  hung  from  a  tree 
by  his  neck  and  whipped,  let  down,  and 
then  hung  again,  all  three  were  threat- 
ened with  mob  vengeance,  and  finally 
confessions  were  extracted.  The  State 
supreme  court  ruled  that  these  confes- 
sions were  voluntary,  and  that  the  de- 
fendants' rights  to  due  process  of  law 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution  had  not  been 
violated.  But.  because  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  extended  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution — under 
article  III.  section  2 — the  defendants 
could  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  rights  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St.ttes   were   violated — 


They  said. 

We  were  deprived  of  due  process  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  took  the  case  and 
reversed  this  shocking  and  brutally  ob- 
tained conviction.  But  title  II  of  this 
bill  purports  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  review  authority — and 
would  leave  Brown  and  his  codefendants 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  State  courts. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  Federal  review 
of  State  court  decision  in  Ward  against 
Texas,  1942,  was  vitally  necessaiy?  In 
that  case,  the  defendant  was  taken  alone 
by  the  local  sheriff  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, over  100  miles  from  his  home 
where  he  was  arrested,  he  was  whipped 
and  beaten  by  the  sheriff  and  burning 
cigarettes  were  snubbed  out  on  his  bare 
skin.  Finally  a  confession  was  extracted. 
and  the  State  .supreme  court  ruled  this 
voluntary-.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed, of  course.  In  all  of  the  other 
shocking  and  brutal  cases  which  I  de- 
scribed in  this  Chamber  on  Monday,  the 
State  supreme  courts  found  confessions 
to  be  'voluntarj' "  and  only  review  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  saved  this  country 
from  the  blights  on  its  conscience  which 
those  State  decisions  would  have  repre- 
sented. 

Justice  Story's  words  in  Martin  against 
Hunter's  Lessee  were  not  idle  conceiTis. 
The  history  of  this  country  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  Federal  review  of  constitu- 
tional claims  is  necessaiT  to  protect  es- 
sential liberties  under  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  this  was  not 
the  case — that  these  instances  of  official 
misconduct  by  police,  that  shocking  and 
unjust  interrogation  practices,  are  things 
of  the  past.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  just  one  case  which 
occurred  in  New  York  City  a  few  .short 
years  ago. 

At  7:30  a.m.  on  April  24,  1964.  Georse 
Wh'ltmore,  a  slow-witted  19-year-old 
Negro  drifter  with  no  previous  arrest  rec- 
ord, was  ushered  into  the  back  room  of 
a  Brooklyn  police  station.  Within  22 
hours,  he  had  confessed  to  an  attempted 
rape  and  two  murders — the  double  kill- 
ing of  career  girls  Janice  Wylie  and 
Emily  Hoffert,  New  York's  most  sensa- 
tional cr'me  in  recent  years. 

Six  weeks  after  Whitmore  had  con- 
fessed, the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Escobedo  against  Il- 
linois. That  ruling,  which  was  the  direct 
precursor  of  the  Miranda  decision,  sent 
shock  waves  through  the  Nation '.s  pro.';- 
ecutors  and  is  one  of  the  major  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that,  like  Miranda,  the 
proponents  or  title  II  now  seek  to  over- 
rule. ^ 

When  the  Escobedo  decision  was  an- 
nounced, the  prosecutors  took  to  the 
press.  Prom  public  platforms  and  in  pri- 
vate interviews,  they  charged  that  the 
Court  was  "coddling  the  criminal  ele- 
ment" and  "swinging  the  pendulum  too 
far"  in  favor  of  defendants'  rights  as 
against  the  public's  safety. 

In  a  long  harangue  directed  at  a  re- 
porter, one  of  the  top  assistants  of  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney  Prank  S.  Hogan 
explained  uhe  connection  between  the 
Escobedo  and  Whitmore  cases. 

Let  me  give  you  the  perfect  example  of  the 
Importance  of  confessions  in  law  enforce- 
ment— 


He  said — 

This,  more  than  anything  else,  will  prove 
how  unrealistic  and  naive  the  Court  is 

Whitmore:  The  Whitmore  case  Do  you 
know  that  we  had  every  top  detective  on  the 
Wylie-Hoffert  murders  and  they  couldn't  find 
a  clue  Not  a  clue. 

I  tell  you,  if  that  kid  hadn't  confessed,  we 
never  would  have  caught  the  killer. 

Yet,  in  January-  1966.  6  months  after 
this  passionate  statement  by  his  top  as- 
sistant. District  Attorney  Ho.san  dropped 
the  charges  against  Whitmore  for  the 
Wylie-Hoffert  murders.  Shortly  after 
Whitmore's  confe.ssion.s.  another  man,  a 
drug  addict  named  Richard  Robles,  was 
arrested  for  minor  offenses  and  he  vol- 
unteered information  about  the  Wylie- 
Hoffert  inuider.s  which  demonstrated 
that  he  alone  was  the  killer.  Then  it  was 
learned  that  Whitmore  wa.s  prompted  in 
the  details  of  the  crime  by  the  ix)lice  ofB- 
cers  who  questioned  him  in  isolation  for 
22  hour.v 

If  Whitmore's  tragically  fal.se  confes- 
sion could  have  been  obtained  in  the 
office  of  Frank  Hogan,  one  of  the  great 
district  attorney.^  in  the  Nation,  it  could 
have  been  obtained  anywhere.  Yet.  title 
II  preaches  that  Georue  Whitmore  and 
others  like  him  must  be  sacrificed  in  the 
greater  interest  of  tho  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  development  of  our  liberty — 

Wrote  Justice  Brandeis — 

Insistence  upon  procedural  regularity  has 
been  a  large  factor. 

And  this  is  especially  true  in  the  realm 
of  criminal  justice,  where  loss  of  liberty. 
or  loss  of  life  itself,  may  turn  on  the 
integrity  of  the  inquiry  made  into  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  accused. 
The  accused's  general  bad  character,  or 
even  his  probable  guilt,  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable excuse  for  the  shoddy  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  As  Judge  Cuthbert 
Pound  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
once  put  it- 

The  defendant  may  be  the  worst  of  men, 
but  1 1 1  he  rights  ot  the  best  of  men  are 
-secure  only  as  the  rights  of  the  vilest  and 
most  abhorrent  are  protected. 

The  community  that  fails  to  insist  on 

scrupulous  obseiTance  of  high  standards 
by  Its  !X)lice.  by  its  prosecutors,  and  by 
its  judges  and  iuries.  has  surrendered 
responsibility  for  its  own  most  awesome 
institutions.  Such  a  community  has  lost 
track  of  the  purposes  that  brought  it 
into  existence. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  interrogation  and  line-up  prac- 
tices. State  and  local  officials  have  in  the 
past — and  may  be  expected  m  the  fu- 
ture— to  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  some  of  our  citizens.  We  cannot  e.^cape 
the  further  fact  that  State  courts  have 
not  in  the  past  always  been  .scrupulous 
in  indicating  these  Federal  constitu- 
tional rights.  And.  as  Justice  Story  said, 
the  presumption  rooted  in  our  Constitu- 
tion is  that  State  institutions — because 
of  "State  attachments,  State  prejudices. 
State  jealousies,  and  State  interests, 
might  sometimes  obsti^uct  or  control  the 
regular  administration  of  justice."  Fed- 
eral review  of  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  is  thus  essential — and  the 
Constitution,    in    article    III.   .section   2. 
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assures  this.  But  title  II  of  this  bill  would 
ignore  this  overriding  constitutional 
principle. 

This  is  not  the  only  argument  which 
supports  Federal  review  of  State  court 
decisions  where  constitutional  rights  are 
at  stake.  In  Martin  against  Hunter's  Les- 
see. Justice  Story  continued  with  another 
equally  compelling  argument: 

A  motive  of  another  kind,  perfectly  com- 
patible  with    the   most   sincere    respect    for 
state  tribunals,  might  Induce  the  grant  of 
appellate   power   over   their  decisions.   That 
motive  Is  the  importance,  and  even  necessity 
of   uniformity  of   decisions   throughout    the 
whole  United  States,  upon  all  .subjects  within 
the  purview  of  the  constitution.  Judges  of 
equal    learning    and    Integrity,    in    different 
states,  might  differently  interpret  the  stat- 
ute, or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or  even 
the  constitution  itself:   if  there  were  no  re- 
vising   authorltv    to    control    these    jarring 
.ind   discordant    judgments,   and    harmonize 
them  into  unlformltv,  the  laws,  the  treaties, 
and   the  constitution  of  the  United   States 
would  be  different,  in  different  states,   and 
might,    perhaps,    never    have    precisely    the 
same  construction,  obligation  or  efficiency,  in 
any    two   states.   The   public    mischiefs   that 
would  attend  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be   truly  deplorable;    and   It  cannot  be   be- 
lieved, that  thev  could  have  escaped  the  en- 
lightened convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution.   What,    Indeed,    might    then    have 
been  onlv  prophecy,  has  now  become  fact; 
and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  must  continue 
to  be   the   only   adequate   remedy   for   such 
evils. 

It  is  this  great  constitutional  principle 
which  title  II  throws  to  the  wind,  by 
abolishing  any  Federal  review  of  claims 
that  confessions  or  eyewitness  evidence 
had  been  admitted  as  evidence  in  State 
cases  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  eloquently 
stated,  in  Federalist  No.  80: 

The  mere  necessity  of  uniformity  In  the 
Interpretation  of  the  national  laws  decides 
the  question.  Thirteen  independent  courts 
of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes, 
arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  In 
government,  from  which  nothing  but  con- 
tradiction and  confusion  can  proceed. 

Title  11  can-ies  Hamilton's  example  to 
a  nightmare  extreme:  a  50-headed 
hydra,  with  each  State  court  having 
final  jurisdiction  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  State  regarding  confes- 
sions and  eyewitness  evidence. 

These  arguments  are.  I  believe,  con- 
clusive that  the  provision  of  title  II. 
withdrawing  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction 
over  confession  and  eyewitness  cases,  is 
unconstitutional  and  unwise. 

The  power  to  regulate  and  make 
exceptions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  may  and  has  been  used  for  diverse 
legitimate  punwses.  Certainly  as  \vas  the 
framers'  intent,  it  is  important  that  the 
Federal  judiciarj-  be  arranged  so  that  it 
can  conduct  its  business  in  an  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  manner.  This  should 
be  the  primary  purpose  to  which  the 
power  is  put.  For  example,  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Federal  district 
courts  to  handle  the  case  load  present 
in  their  respective  areas.  It  has  been 
found  desirable  to  establish  .specialized 
Federal  courts  like  the  Tax  Court  or  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  more  efficiently  han- 
dle discrete  categories  of  cases. 

The  Congress,  by  providing   the  Su- 
preme Court  with  discretionary  jurisdic- 


tion over  cases  which  arise  through  cer- 
tiorari jurisdiction  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Court  to  stay  relatively  current 
with  its  docket.  These  are  all  legitimate 
exercises  of  the  power  vested  in  Congress 
to  "regulate  and  make"  exceptions  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts.  But  the 
power  to  "regulate  and  make"  exceptions 
to  Federal  court  jurisdiction  does  not — 
and  cannot,  under  article  III,  section  1— 
extend  to  abolishing  all  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  claims  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Title  II  of  this  bill  attempts 
to  do  this,  and  therefore  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  'exception  and  reg- 
ulation" power, 

THE  m'lardle  case:   no  precedent  for 

ADOPTION     OF     TITLE     II 


Proponents  of  title  II  have  argued  that 
one  clear  precedent  does  exist  to  justify 
the  extreme  exercise  in  removing  Federal 
review  from  State  confession  and  eye- 
witness cases;  that  precedent  is.  they  as- 
sert, the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Ex 
parte  McCardle,  handed  down  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil  War.  In  that 
case,  briefiy  stated,  the  Congress  abol- 
ished   the    Supreme    Court's    appellate 
jurisdiction    over    habeas    corpus    cases 
while  McCardle's  habeas  corpus  appeal- 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Reconstruction  Act— was  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  thereupon  dismissed 
McCardle's  appeal,  ruling  that  Congress 
could  validly  withdraw  its  jurisdiction. 
But   the   crucial   aspect  of   the   Court's 
holding,  which  was  made  evident  a  few 
years  after  McCardle  in  Ex  parte  Yer- 
ger,  was  that  the  Court  retained  under 
the  JudiciaiT  Act  of  1789  the  power  to 
issue  an  original  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  McCardle  could  obtain  Federal  court 
review  of  his  claims  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution by  using  this  route.  In  title  II. 
defendants   would   be   deprived   of   any 
Federal   court   review   of   constitutional 
claims    in    confession    and    eyewitness 
Identification  cases;  and  McCardle  clear- 
ly does  not  authorize  the  extreme  aboli- 
tion of  Federal  review  power. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  holding  of  the  Mc- 
Cardle case.  And  this  summan.-  indicates 
why  the  case  carmot  be  used  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II  either  to  justify  re- 
moval of  Supreme  Court  appellate 
review  over  State  confession  and  eyewit- 
ness cases,  or  the  abolition  of  all  Federal 
habeas  corpus  review  over  State  criminal 
convictions.  I  think  we  should  review  the 
history  of  the  McCardle  case  In  greater 
detail,  however,  because  it  is  the  most 
notorious  Instance  in  the  history  of  our 
country  in  which  the  Congress  tried  to 
intimidate  the  Supreme  Court  and  un- 
dermine the  Constitution  by  depriving 
the  Court  of  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  this  case  serves  as  a  present- 
dav  warning  to  us.  I  believe  that,  if  title 
II  is  enacted,  historians  will  view  it  as 
just  as  notorious — and  potentially  de- 
structive to  our  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment— as  the  actions  of  Congress  which 
gave  rise  to  the  McCardle  case. 

The  McCardle  case  arose  out  of  the 
punitive  and  oppressive  legislation  en- 
acted bv  the  Reconstruction  Congress 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  In 
March  1867.  Congress  enacted,  ovar  the 
constitutional  objections  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  veto,  a  .series  of  stat- 
utes providing  for  military  governments 


over  the  Southern  States.  These  statutes 
raised  constitutional  questions  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  posing  as  they  did  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  military  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  peace  In  a  democratic 
nation.  Needless  to  say.  Congress  was  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Supreme  Court  toward  the  legis- 
lation. 

The   constitutionality    of   the   recon- 
struction legislation  was  brought  prompt- 
ly before  the  Court  in  December   1867. 
■The  manner   in   which   It   reached   the 
Court,  however,  was  bizarre.  As  a  proce- 
dural part  of  the  reconstruction  legisla- 
tion, Congress  had  enacted  the  Habeas 
Corpus   Act   of   February   5,    1867    Tliis 
.statute  was  intended  to  protect  Federal 
officials  and  other  loyal  persons  against 
antagonistic  action  by  the  courts  or  offi- 
cers of  the  Southern  States.  Under  the 
act,  appeals  from  the  Federal  trial  courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  habeas  corpus 
cases,   which   until   that  time  had  been 
authorized  in  only  a  limited  category  of 
cases,  were  extended  to  "all  cases  where 
any  person  may  be  restrained  of  his  or 
her  liberty,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United 
States. 

By  a  supreme  irony,  this  procedural 
statute,  designed  to  help  enforce  the  sub- 
stantive reconstruction  legislation,  was 
seized  upon  by  the  opponents  of  Recon- 
struction as  a  weapon  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislation. 

McCardle  himself  was  an  editor  In  Mis- 
sissippi who  had  been  arrested  and  held 
for  trial  by  a  military  commission  in  the 
State,  under  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
first  reconstruction  acts.  Before  his 
trial,  McCardle  petitioned  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  In  the  Federal  trial  court. 
The  writ  was  denied  by  the  court,  and 
McCardle  filed  an  appeal  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  terms  of  the  1867 
statute. 

On  January  10.  1868,  McCardle's  law- 
yer moved  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
case  be  advanced  for  speedy  hearing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contemporanr'  press,  the 
argument  bv  McCardle's  lawyer  was  "an 
extremely  tiltter  Copperhead  harangue 
on  States  rights  and  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  reconstruction  laws.  He 
evidently  argued  the  McCardle  ca.se  con 

amore."  tt  .*  ^ 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Henrv  Stanbery,  told  the  Court 
that  he  had  already  advised  President 
Johnson  that  the  Reconstruction  laws 
were  unconstitutional  and  that  he  could 
not  act  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to 
defend  the  laws  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Stanberi--  also  Informed  the  commanding 
military  officers  in  Mississippi  and  Wash- 
ington of  his  decl.slon. 

On  January  17  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  the  motion  for  speedy  hearing 
and  set  the  case  for  argument  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March.  The  radical  Re- 
publican newspapers  boasted  that  the 
decision  would  not  disturb  the  Recon- 
struction program  in  Congress,  since  the 
Reconstruction  members  intended  by  the 
time  of  the  Court's  decision  to  have  af- 
fairs in  such  a  condition  In  the  States  of 
Missis.sippi  and  Alabama  that  even  if  the 
Court  hela  the  Reconstruction  Acts  un- 
constitutional, the  decision  would  not 
seriouslv  impede  the  work  in  those  States. 
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The  press  reported  that  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  were  divided  5  to  3  in  favor 
of  granting  the  speedy  headng.  The 
newspapers  believed  that  the  result 
would  be  the  same  on  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws.  Chief 
JOritice  Cha.se  himself  was  one  of  the 
three  dissenting  justices. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  rumors  in- 
creased that  the  Court  intended  to  hold 
the  reconstruction  laws  invalid.  In  order 
to  avoid  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Court, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  a  bill  to  require 
that,  ill  any  decision  against  the  valid- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress,  two-thirds  of 
the  Justices  must  concur  in  the  holding. 
In  the  debate  on  the  bill  Congressman 
Samuel  Marshall  of  Illinois  stated: 

The  bill  is  revolutionary  and  dangerous. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  revolutionary 
measures  brought  forward  to  subvert  and 
destroy  the  Institutions  of  our  country,  which 
have  caused  such  widespread  gloom  and 
despondency.  The  measure  is  a  confession  of 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  they  feel  and  know  In  their  hearts 
that  their' legislation  will  not  bear  investi- 
gation by  a  legal  tribunal. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
116  to  39.  and  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  radical  Republican  press.  These 
views,  however,  were  not  shared  by  the 
country  at  large.  The  general  public  and 
much  of  the  press  were  opposed  to  so  bald 
an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  judi- 
ciar>'.  A  leading  newspaper  in  the  West, 
the  Chicago  Republican,  said: 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  judicial  bulwark 
against  tyranny  and  Justice  on  the  part  of 
either  the  President  or  Congress.  It  will  never 
permit  this  safeguard  ag.ilnst  oppression  to 
be  swept  away. 

The  Senate,  after  some  hesitation,  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  House  bill.  It  appears 
that  the  reconstructionists  in  the  Senate 
aeiieved  that,  even  with  a  two-thirds  re- 
quirement, the  Reconstruction  laws 
would  be  held  unconstitutional. 

On  February  3.  1868.  one  week  before 
the  argument  began  on  the  merits  in 
the  McCardle  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  upholding  its  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  case,  and  on  March  2 
arguments  in  the  case  were  begun  be- 
fore the  Court.  The  case  was  argued  for 
the  Government  by  Senator  Matthew 
Hale  Carpenter,  who  spoke  2' 2  hours 
and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  been 
•praised  nearly  to  death"  for  the  elo- 
quence of  his  argument.  When  he  had 
t^.nished.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed  fervently. 
Carpenter,  you  have  saved  us." 

Meanwhile  the  impeachment  trial  of 
President  Johnson  had  begun.  On  March 
5.  in  the  midst  of  the  McCardle  argument, 
Chief  Justice  Chase  was  withdrawn  from 
the  bencli  in  order  to  preside  over  the 
impeachment  proceedings  in  the  Senate. 

Several  days  later,  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  oral  argument  in  the  case. 
Congress  decided  to  intervene  to  ren- 
der any  decision  in  the  case  impossible, 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Court 
was  expected  to  postpone  a  decision  imtil 
the  following  year.  On  March  12.  1868, 
the  House  added  on  to  a  harmless  and 
unimportant  Senate  bill  an  amendment 
entirely   repealing   the   appellate   juris- 


diction of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1867  and  specif- 
ically prohibiting  the  exercise  of  ju- 
risdiction by  the  Court  over  appeals  in 
pending  cases.  At  the  time,  unanimous 
consent  had  been  obtained  in  the  House 
for  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill,  and 
the  amendment  was  passed  without  any 
explanation  or  debate. 

When  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
House  went  back  to  the  Senate  the  mod- 
erate Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
House  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  deceived.  Congi-essman  Boyer,  of 
Pennsylvania  charged  that  the  amend- 
ment had  been  smuggled  through  to  pre- 
vent a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Reconstruction  Acts.  However,  on  March 
12,  1968  the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
amendment,  again  with  no  explanation 
or  debate,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  6. 

Within  a  few  days,  but  only  after 
both  Houses  of  Congress  had  passed  the 
bill,  the  country  was  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  had  been  tricked  into  pass- 
ing without  debate  a  measure  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  Nation.  The  rad- 
ical Republican  press  was  exultant,  how- 
ever. One  newspaper  said: 

The  passage  of  that  little  bill  which  put 
a  knife  to  the  throat  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  a  splendid  performance.  Congress  will 
not  abandon  its  Reconstruction  policies  to 
ple.xse  any  Court.  The  safety  of  the  nation 
demands  that  Congressional  Reconstruction 
win  be  successful,  and  if  the  court  interferes, 
the  Court  will  go  to  the  wall 

Although  his  impeachment  trial  had 
already  begun.  President  Johnson  did  not 
hesitate,  even  at  this  most  desperate 
moment  in  his  career,  to  challenge  the 
congressional  attack  upon  the  Court  with 
a  powerfully  worded  veto.  The  President 
declared  that  the  bill  would  clearly  be  re- 
garded by  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
^s  an  admission  of  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  Reconstruction  legislation,  and 
predicted  that  the  attempts  to  evade  the 
wisdom  and  impartiality  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  area  affecting  the  liberty 
of  the  citizens  would  agitate  the  coimtry 
and  provoke  grave  consequences. 

The  Senate  finally  heard  a  full  debate 
on  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  The  debate  was  re- 
plete with  vicious  attacks  upon  the  Court 
and  its  motives,  but  equally  strenuous 
defenses  of  the  Court  were  made  by  the 
moderates.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
however,  on  March  26.  1868.  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  9,  and  it  passed  the  House  on  March 
27  by  a  vote  of  115  to  57. 

During  the  period  of  debate  on  the  bill, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  delayed  its  final 
decision  in  the  McCardle  case.  When  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  the  Court  was  squarely  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  Congress  had  the  power  to  limit 
its  appellate  jurisdiction.  McCardle's 
lawyer  moved  that  the  question  be  set 
down  for  argument,  and  the  Court  agreed 
to  do  so  on  April  2.  Shortly  thereafter, 
however,  a  majority  of  the  Justices  de- 
cided that  the  issue  should  be  postponed 
until  the  next  term  of  the  Court  in  the 
following  year. 

With  the  passage  of  the  act  limiting 
the  Court's  jurisdiction,  however.  Con- 
gress reached  the  limit  of  its  attacks 
upon  the  Supreme  Court.  Public  reaction 


in  favor  of  the  Court  arose  throughout 
the  country.  The  acquittal  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  impeachment  proceedings 
in  May  1868  broke  the  power  of  the  radi- 
cals, and  the  countiY  at  large  acquired 
a  cooler  and  saner  ix)int  of  view.  Many 
of  the  Southern  States  accepted  recon- 
struction as  an  inevitable  fact,  ratified 
the  14th  amendment  and  were  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

On  March  19.  1869.  the  McCardle  case 
was  again  readied,  and  argument  was 
held  on  the  validity  of  this  regulation  of 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  by  the  Congress. 
On  April  12.  by  unanimous  decision,  the 
Court  held  that  the  statute  repealing  the 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the 
1867  Habeas  Act  was  con.-^titutional.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Court  did  not  reach  the 
merits  on  the  case. 

Tlie  decision  .n  McCardle.  however, 
must  be  viewed  in  context.  Although  the 
le.gality  of  McCardle's  incarceration 
could  not  be  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
through  the  exercise  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  1867  act, 
the  Court  retained  the  power  to  issue 
original  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was 
made  clear  in  Ex  [wrte  Yerger,  decided 
on  October  15.  1869.  a  short  time  after 
the  McCardle  decision.  The  Yerger  case 
arose  from  the  denial  of  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  filed  in  a  trial 
court  in  Mississippi.  Yerper.  like  Mc- 
Cardle. was  a  newspaper  editor  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  military  authorities 
pursuant  to  Reconstruction  Legislation. 
Unlike  McCardle.  however.  Yereer  took 
his  api:)eal  to  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Judiciaiy  Act  of 
1789.  not  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
of  1867  The  jurisdiction  issue  was  argued 
fiivst. 

Only  1  week  after  oral  argument  in 
Yerger.  Chief  Justice  Chase  rendered  a 
decision  wiiich  exhaustively  reviewed  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  mider  the 
various  habeas  .statutes  and  thereupon 
upheld  the  Court'.";  jurisdiction  over  the 
appeal  in  the  Yerger  case  under  the  1789 
act.  Before  the  Court  could  reach  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Yerger  was  released. 
Thtis.  the  hotly  contested  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  Reconstruction  laws  was 
mooted  without  any  express  decision,  and 
more  importantly,  without  lasting  harm 
to  the  fundamental  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  our  tripartite  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  examination  of  the  history  of 
McCardle  makes  clear  that  the  case  does 
not  support  the  view  that  the  Congress 
may  tell  the  Supreme  Court  how  to  de- 
cide those  ca.ses  which  properly  come 
before  it:  the  McCardle  case  does  not 
offer  a  precedent  for  the  legislation  pro- 
IX)sed  today. 

These,  then,  are  the  essential  reasons 
why  this  provision  of  title  II  depriving 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  over 
State  cases  must  be  rejected.  Because 
this  provision  is  so  clearly  directed  at 
overruling  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
in  confession  and  eyewitness  identifica- 
tion cases,  and  because  Congress  has  no 
power  to  act  by  .'-imple  .statute  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  change  Supreme 
Court  rulings  based  on  the  Constitution, 
it  is  clear  that  this  backhanded  juris- 
dictional attempt  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
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Court  and  change  the  Constitution  will 
be  held  unconstitutional.  In  addition, 
this  provision  is  flatly  contrary  to  arti- 
cle III.  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  and 
it  would  undermine  the  historic  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  ultimate  tri- 
bunal to  vindicate  and  establish  uniform 
interpretations  of  Federal  constitutional 
rights.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
stated,  more  than  50  years  ago: 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  would 
come  to  an  end  if  we  (the  Supreme  Court  1 
lost  our  power  to  declare  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress void.  I  do  think  the  Union  would  be 
imperilled  if  we  could  not  make  that  de- 
claration as  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 


By  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
power  to  review  State  court  decisions 
based  on  the  U.S.  Con.stitution.  title  II 
would,  in  Justice  Holmes'  words,  "im- 
peril the  Union."  We  mu-st  not  take  that 
disastrous  step.  We  must  reject  title 
II 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  .suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  con.sent   that   the   order   for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.'^cinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.svlvania  i  Mr.  Clark  I  for  1  hour. 
'  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  few  coun- 
tries have  a  history  as  closely  lied  to  the 
gun  as  America,  No  countiy  has  contrib- 
uted as  much  to  the  development  of  the 
small  arms  gun  as  our  own.  Ameiica  in- 
vented the  revolver  and  developed  the 
first  breech-loading  rifle.  America  is  in- 
debted to  them  both. 

It  was  the  .small  arms  gun  which  pro- 
tected our  pioneers,  won  us  independ- 
ence, preserved  our  independence,  won 
the  West,  and  helped  deter  invaders  from 
our  shores  for  150  years. 

Few  States  liave  produced  as  many 
.successful  gunsmiths  as  my  own  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  the  immigrant  German  armor- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  who  invented  the 
first  distinctly  American  firearm  in  the 
18th  century— the  Kentucky  rifle— the 
rifle  which  outshot  and  outgunned  the 
inferior  muskets  of  the  British  and  Ger- 
man mercenaries  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Another  Peiinsylvanian.  Christian 
Sharps  of  Philadelphia,  more  than  100 
vears  after  the  invention  of  the  Kentucky 
rifle,  produced  the  first  breech-loading 
rifle.  Sharps'  breakthrough  led  to  such 
famous  weapons  as  the  Winchester  and 
Springfield  rifles. 

American  weapons,  the  Winchester, 
the  Springfield,  the  world's  first  revolver, 
the  Colt  .44.  and  many  others,  were 
copied  by  gunsmiths  around  the  world 
but  rarely  if  ever  improved.  American 
armorers  have  led  the  world  m  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  arms  gun. 

The  gun  has  played  a  dramatic  and 
constructive  role  in  American  history. 
It  has  played  an  equally  dramatic  and 
destructive  role. 

The  problem  with  having  our  history 
so  intrinsically  tied  to  the  gun.  and  hav- 
ing been  so  supremely  successful  in  the 
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manufacture  of  guns,  is  that  it  is  difiB- 
cult  now  to  be  objective  about  the  gun. 
The  rifle  and  the  revolver  have  been 
romanticized.  The  gun  stands  today  as  a 
symbol  of  manhood.  It  is  not  beyond 
criticism  but  it  has  a  loyal  and  powerful 
lobby  to  protect  it. 

But  the  gun  is  only  as  safe  as  its 
owner.  It  is  only  as  wise  as  its  user.  It 
IS  only  as  useful  as  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  held.  It  has  a  potential  for  good  and 
evil,  but  its  owner  or  user  is  the  only 
person  who  can  determine  which  po- 
tential will  be  realized. 

The  lesson  we  can  learn  from  the  past 
is  that  in  irresponsible  hands,  the  gun 
is  a  threat  to  our  vei-y  existence.  Four 
times  a  gun  has  been  used  to  commit 
the  gravest  crime  in  our  country — the 
assassination  of  the  President,  and  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  gun  was  used  to 
murder  this  country's  greatest  apostle 
of  nonviolence,  Martin  Luther  King. 
These  last  two  gun  murders— that  of  Dr. 
King  and  Pi-esident  Kennedy,  throw  a 
cruel  spotlight  on  the  state  of  gun  con- 
trol in  America  in  the  sixties. 

President  Kennedy's  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  a  man  with  an  established  rec- 
ord of  defection  and  mental  instability, 
but  who.  by  renting  a  post  office  box 
under  an  assumed  name,  was  able  to  buy 
both  the  rifle  with  which  he  shot  the 
President  and  a  pistol,  with  which  he 
killed  a  police  officer  only  minutes  after 
his  murder  of  the  President. 

The  rifle  which  killed  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  in  1963  was  one  of  1  million 
small  arms  guns  purchased  that  year 
through  mail-order  firearms  dealers. 

From  the  information  we  have  thus 
far,  it  appears  that  Dr  King  was  killed 
by  an  escaped  convict  with  a  gim  bought 
over  the  counter  in  another  State.  No 
one  knows  just  how  much  damage  was 
perpetrated  by  the  million  mail-order 
guns  sold  in  1963— or  for  that  matter  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  arms 
guns  sold  over  the  counter  in  the  same 
year. 

But  we  do  have  figures  on  the  damage 
wreaked  by  all  50  million  guns  in  this 
coimtrj-.  We  do  have  statistics  which 
point  to  a  correlation  between  multiply- 
ing gun  sales  and  the  massive  increase  in 
crime.  We  can  demonstrate  the  degree  to 
which  uncontrolled  gun  sales  encourage 
crime.  And  we  have  positive  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  of  gun  control  as  a  means  of 
cutting  down  crime. 

An  estimated  2  million  guns  are  sold  in 
America  every  year.  In  one  State  alone, 
California,  sufficient  guns  are  sold  each 
year  to  equip  two  militarj-  divisions.  But 
"too  many  of  the  gims  have  been  falling 
into  the  wrong  hands.  For  $10,  any  ju- 
venile can  write  off  to  a  mail-order  firm 
and  purchase  a  rifle,  a  shotgun,  or  a 
pistol.  Many  mail-order  dealers  have  pis- 
tols as  cheap  as  S5. 

Teenage  gang  warfare  has  been  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  our  society  for 
some  time,  but  the  savagerj-  of  the  war- 
fare in  this  last  decade  as  the  gangs 
have  become  armed  with  guns,  poses  a 
threat  to  the  essential  stability  and  se- 
curity of  our  social  system. 

Teenage  terrorism  in  Philadelphia  was 
described  in  detail  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee by  Philadelphia  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Leary  2  years  ago.  More 


than  200  juveniles  were  arrested  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1  year  and  charged  with 
crimes  involving  firearms.  The  charges 
included  homicide,  robbery,  assault,  and 
canning  a  concealed  weapon.  More  than 
200  firearms  were  confiscated  from 
Philadelphia  teenagers  in  a  year,  but  in 
1964  the*  confi.scations  came  loo  late  to 
save  two'  17-year-old5.  one  18-year-old. 
and  one  20-year-old  who  died  in  teenage 
gtiug  clashes. 

The  mail-order  dealers'  cache  of 
weapons,  most  of  them  surphis  World 
War  II  firearms  discarded  by  foreign 
governments,  is  not  available  merely  to 
juveniles.  Even  bigger  spenders  with  the 
mail-order  dealers  have  been  crimi- 
nals— both  the  smalltown  crook  and  the 
biglown  gangster. 

There  are  more  than  400  mail-order 
firearms  dealers.  The  sales  of  just  three 
firms  to  just  one  city,  Chicago,  were  in- 
vestigated 2  years  ago.  The  investigators 
discovered  that  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
4,000  people  bought  weapons  from  the 
dealers— and  that  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  purchasers  had  criminal  records.  The 
notorious  fourth  included  13  who  had 
been  arrested  for  murder,  58  for  rob- 
berv,  42  for  burglary.  Ill  for  various 
types  of  a.ssaults,  83  for  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  and  426  for  disorderly 
conduct.  All  950  of  them  had  been  able 
to  purchase  guns  with  as  much  ea.se  as 
a  Book-of-the-Month  Club  member  or- 
ders the  latest  be.st  seller.  Tills  is  only 
one  city,  Chicago. 

The  sales  in  Chicago  are  not  an  ex- 
ception, as  testimony  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee by  the  police  commissioners 
of  New  York,  Washington,  Atlanta,  and 
Philadelphia  only  too  clearly  established. 
The  tragedy  of  our  present  gun  control 
system  is  that  juveniles  and  criminals 
are  not  just  limited  to  mail-order  deal- 
ers when  shopping  for  weapons.  Loose 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  have  al- 
lowed over-the-countei-  dealers  to  com- 
pete with  the  mail-order  companies  for 
the  sale  of  arms  to  juveniles,  crooks,  and 
an  assortment  of  other  customers.  Other 
customers    have    included    psychopaths 
and  homicidal  maniacs,  thugs,  drunks, 
spurned   lovers,   irate   spouses,   and  de- 
pressed    neurotics — a     whole     host     of 
p^ple    whose    lack    of    stability,    once 
armed  with  a  gun,  places  everj-body  in 
our  society  in  danger. 

Only  a  few  miles  f i  om  where  President 
Kennedy  was  a-ssa.ssinated.  an  ex-manne 
named  Charles  Whitman,  accumulated 
sufficient  weapons  in  1966  to  fill  a  fool- 
locker.  Under  the  law  there  was  no  obli- 
gation for  Whitman  to  register  his  lethal 
weapons.  No  police  officer  knew  of  the 
cache  until  one  tragic  day  Whitman  first 
killed  his  wife  and  mother  with  a  gun 
and  then  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tower  at 
the  University  of  Texas  where,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  he  fatally  shot  13  people 
and  wounded  30  others. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  victims  shot  and 
killed  by  the  deranged  and  disturbed,  but 
in  an  even  more  poignant  categorj-  are 
the  people— many  of  them  children- 
killed  in  shooting  accidents.  An  average 
of  six  people  a  day  are  unintentionally 
killed  by  guns.  Some  of  the  victims  are 
hunters  who  have  been  mistaken  for 
deer,  bear,  or  other  wildlife,  by  their  col- 
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leagues.  But  the  majority  of  the  victims 
are  children.  Hardly  a  day  passes  with- 
out some  news  story  of  the  death  of  a 
youn?  boy  or  girl  who  was  playing  with 
an  old  family  rifle  or  revolver.  The  trag- 
edy is  made  more  poignant  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  circumstances.  Father 
thought  the  rifle  was  unloaded.  Mother 
did  not  even  know  the  children  were 
playing  with  the  gun.  Neither  was  aware 
of  the  reality  until  the  report  of  the  gun 
shattered  the  laughter  of  the  children 
and  the  illusions  of  the  parents — but  by 
then  it  was  too  late. 

Just  as  sad.  and  even  more  ci-uel.  have 
been  th?  accidents  in  which  the  family 
rifle  or  revolver  has  been  used  to  defend 
the  home  only  to  discover  that  the  sus- 
pected bursjlar  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of 
the  family. 

One  typical  tragedy  was  reported  by 
.Associated  Press  from  Indianapolis: 

A  nigh-sc.TOJi  girl  who  arose  before  dawn 
to  quiet  tlie  family  dog  was  shot  to  death 
when  her  father  mistook  her  for  a  burglar. 
Larna  Kiy  WUson.  18,  cried  'Oh.  Daddy," 
then  collafised  and  died.  Her  fatlier.  Jack 
Wilson.  45.  was  sobbing  beside  the  body  when 
police  arrived 

Nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  is  a  gun 
as  easy  to  obtain  as  in  America.  Guns 
are  at  hand  for  any  and  all  purposes — 
for  the  pui-stiit  of  sport  such  as  in  himt- 
ing  and  rifle  club  shooting  but  also  for 
the  purposes  of  homicide,  suicide,  fratri- 
cide, or  patricide. 

What  is  the  result?  A  procession  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigating  the  problem  of  gun 
control  testified  to  the  rising  role  of  guns 
m  the  overall  crime  pictiu-e  of  America 
and  to  a  spiraling  death  toll  from  acci- 
dental and  'Timinal  shootings. 

What  are  the  facts?  Let  us  take  a  look 
a:  some  of  rhem: 

Last  year  more  than  100,000  Americans 
-.vere  shot — more  than  19,000  of  the 
shootings  proved  fatal. 

Every  year  more  than  half  the  10.000 
.Tiurders  in  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted with  guns:  more  than  half  the 
JO, 000  suicides  are  carried  out  with  guns; 
and  over  2.000  accidental  deaths  are 
cau.sed  by  5uns. 

Every  day  more  than  50  Americans  die 
in  a  civilian  shooting  incident.  Since  1900. 
more  Americans  have  been  killed  by  pri- 
vately owmed  gims  than  have  died  in 
battle  in  all  the  wars  in  which  this  Na- 
tion has  fought.  Think  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Civil  War.  the  two  World  Wars. 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  and  then 
remember  that  the  carnage  caused  by 
civilian  2uns  is  greater  than  the  blood- 
shed of  all  these  terrible  wars. 

Civilian  shooting  casualtie.s  are  in- 
creasing year  by  year  as  the  sales  of  gims 
rise.  Even  more  alarming,  a  similar  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  crime  is  also 
recorded 

Last  year  guns  were  used  in  more  than 
40.000  aggravated  assaults  and  50.000 
robberies.  More  and  more  bank  robbers 
are  now  armed  with  guns:  more  and  more 
burglars  are  using  gims;  more  and  more 
street  assaults  involve  guns. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  this  decade. 
more  than  200  policemen  were  murdered 
with  firearms.  Only  nine  were  killed  by 
other  means.  More  than  four  law  offi- 
cers continue  to  be  killed  every  month  in 


this  country  while  attempting  to  preserve 
law  and  order. 

The  coldblooded  murder  of  Detective 
David  McCann  in  Philadelphia  in  1964 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  dangers  to 
which  our  policemen  are  exposed  in  car- 
rying out  the  most  ordinary  police  duties. 
The  37-year-old  police  lieutenant,  a  fa- 
ther of  three,  was  called  to  a  bar  in  Phila- 
delphia to  evict  a  woman  who  had  been 
annoying  the  customers.  The  detective 
evicted  the  woman,  but  outside  the  bar. 
she  murdered  him  with  a  .38-caliber 
pearl-handled  revolver.  The  detective 
was  defenseless.  He  didn't  stand  a 
chance.  The  murder  was  cold,  stark,  and 
brutal.  But  it  is  a  murder  which  is  i-e- 
peated.  with  a  few  variations,  almost 
every  week  in  America.  Almost  every 
week  a  policeman  in  some  American  city 
is  shot  down  and  killed  in  cold  blood.  Al- 
most every  day  some  policeman  in  some 
American  city  is  shot  at.  Almost  every 
day.  some  policeman  in  some  Ameri- 
can city  is  wounded  by  a  gun  flred 
by  an  assortment  of  thugs,  crooks,  crimi- 
nals, teenage  toughs,  and  deranged  in- 
dividuals, all  of  whom  have  been  able  to 
purchase  their  firearms  with  less  dif- 
ficulty than  it  takes  to  buy  a  car.  Lieu- 
tenant McCann's  killer,  a  former  resident 
of  a  correctional  institution,  had  no  trou- 
ble buying  her  pistol  in  a  local  srunshop 
just  a  few  minutes  before  the  murder. 
The  situation  was  critical  when  Con- 
gress first  began  to  attempt  to  tighten 
the  control  of  gun  sales  in  1960  Eight 
years  later,  with  still  no  new  Federal  gun 
law  in  the  statutes,  the  crisis  has  become 
acute. 

Last  summer  guerrilla  warfare  raged 
in  the  streets  of  America.  Tanks  and 
armored  cars  rolled  down  the  main 
streets  of  Detroit.  Troops  or  police  armed 
with  rifles  or  machineguns  were  called 
out  in  more  than  100  cities.  Riots  in  75 
cities  were  hit  by  outbreaks  of  violence. 
At  least  117  people  were  killed — more 
than  2.000  were  injured.  Most  of  the 
deaths  and  the  majority  of  the  serious 
injuries  stemmed  from  the  pitched  gun 
battles  between  police  and  snipers  in 
Newark  and  Detroit.  In  the  bloodiest  bat- 
tles in  America  since  the  Civil  War.  po- 
lice, national  guardsmen,  and  Federal 
troops  lined  up  on  one  side  against  angry, 
frustrated,  and  belligerent  rioters  on  the 
other.  Snipers  from  the  cover  of  shop 
doorways  and  upstairs  windows,  blasted 
away  at  police  and  firemen  attempting  to 
subdue  the  riot  and  put  out  the  blazing 
fires.  In  Detroit  43  people  were  killed. 
In  Newark  26  people  died. 

In  January  of  this  year,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  after  an  extensive  survey 
of  our  cities,  declared  the  summer  of 
1968  could  be  worse.  The  news  magazine 
told  of  organized  groups  of  Negroes  plot- 
ting new  tactics  of  \iolence. 

The  magazine  quoted  a  message  sent  by 
a  militant  Negro  leader  to  police  depart- 
ments, predicting  a  violent  and  bloody 
revolution  in  America  this  year.  The  mes- 
sage said  in  part: 

Battfe  lines  are  being  drawn.  A  condition 
of  open  warfare  between  the  police  and  the 
black  community  and  certain  white  allies  Is 
developing.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  gentle- 
men. We  are  no  longer  talking  about  bricks 
and  bottles.  We  are  now  talking  about  a  state 
of  total,  hostile  and  aggressive  guerrilla  war- 


fare carried  out  on  streets  and  highways  of 
our  communities. 

What  law  is  there  to  stop  these  mili- 
tants from  arming?  There  is  none. 

What  law  is  there  to  stop  them  pm- 
chasing  cannons  and  bazookas  which 
still  continue  to  pour  into  this  country 
from  overseas?  There  is  none. 

What  law  is  there  to  stop  the  militants 
purchasing  antitank  guns  and  flame- 
throwers which  are  still  stocked  by  many 
dealers?  There  is  none. 

What  law  is  there  to  stop  the  purchase 
of  mortars  and  mines  and  grenades? 
There  is  none. 

How  difficult  IS  it  for  a  militant  group 
to  arm  itself  in  America  in  1968?  What 
would  a  group  have  to  do? 

Tlie  task  is  a  simple  one.  It  merely  has 
to  walk  to  Its  nearest  newsstand,  pick  up 
any  of  a  dozen  magazines  in  which  the 
mail-order  firearms  dealers  advertise, 
and  send  off  its  request  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money. 

Tliis  was  the  means  by  which  the 
Minutemen.  a  fanatical  rightwing  orga- 
nization attempting  to  establish  an  un- 
derground eucrnlla  army  in  America,  be- 
gan arming  its  cadres. 

A  Senate  investigator  who  infiltrated 
the  Minuteman  orcanization,  received 
extensive  training  in  weaponry  by  the 
oreanization's  officers.  Later  to  demon- 
strate how  easy  it  is  to  equip  a  private 
army  in  .Amenca.  the  Senate  investieator 
went  out  and  bought  a  Finnish  mortar,  a 
bazooka,  a  rifle  with  grenade  latuicher, 
grenades,  and  mortar  and  bazooka  am- 
mimition. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  present  laws  to 
prevent  leaders  of  private  armies  setting 
themselves  up  as  gim  dealers  in  order  to 
arm  their  vmits. 

What,  if  anything,  do  the  present  laws 
prevent  and  preserve?  There  are  only  two 
Federal  laws  Both  passed  m  the  1930's, 
but  each  contains  such  slarinE  loopholes 
that  even  their  weak  restrictions  can  be 
ignored  with  imptmity. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  the 
so-called  Machmegun  Act,  is  limited  to 
comroliins  the  sales  of  bazookas,  rockets, 
heavy  field  artilleiT.  and  similar  heavy- 
arms  weapons.  The  law  expressly  exempts 
pistols  and  revolvers  from  its  control.  Its 
restrictions  amount  to  a  S200  transfer 
tax  on  the  sale  of  each  weapon,  and  a 
national  registration  system  lor  all  weap- 
ons. As  the  Senate  investigator  so  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  law  can  be  easily  by- 
passed. 

The  only  Federal  law  which  covers 
small  arms  is  the  1938  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  Tlie  law  fixes  licensing  require- 
ments for  those  who  trade  in  firearms, 
and  prohibits  the  shipment  of  guns  in 
interstate  commerce  to  persons  under  in- 
dictment, ex-felons,  and  fugitives  of  the 
law.  It  does  not  forbid  the  sale  of  ,euns 
to  criminals  within  a  State.  Its  license 
provisions  are  completely  inadequate. 
The  license  fee  is  so  low  that  almost  100.- 
000  people  registered  themselves  as  deal- 
ers in  1964  to  buy  guns  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  law  is  without  teeth.  No  con- 
viction has  ever  been  secured  under  its 
provisions. 

State  gun  control  laws  vary  enormously 
but  most  of  the  laws  are  inadequate.  Only 
one  State,  New  York,  requires  a  permit 


to  possess  a  handgun.  Only  four  States 
require  registration  of  handguns.  More 
than  20  States  do  not  require  a  license 
to  sell  guns.  More  than  20  States  do  not 
require  a  Ucense  to  carry  a  gun.  More 
than  40  States  do  not  require  a  permit  to 
purchase  a  gun. 

Even  in  the  few  States  with  strict  pro- 
visions the  laws  become  ineffective  when 
the  people  of  the  State  need  only  to  cross 
a  border  to  deal  with  unrestricted  gun 
dealers  in  a  neighboring  State. 

The  situation  is  so  critical  that  some 
stores  have  stopped  selling  guns.  Se^irs 
and  Roebuck,  one  of  the  country's  larg- 
est chamstore  corporations,  has  with- 
drawal Its  .stock  of  guns  and  ammunition 
from  manv  of  its  big  city  stores.  But  it 
should  not  be  left  to  individual  corpora- 
tions to  provide  adequate  tiun  protection. 
If  all  stores  and  firearms  dealers  were 
to  follow  Sears'  example  tliere  would  be 
no  firearms  left  lor  the  sportsmen. 

What  we  need  is  a  fair  but  strict  Fed- 
eral law  covering  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  all  firearms  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia  has  demonstrated 
that  not  only  is  such  a  law  feasible,  but 
also  that  it  can  play  a  significant  role 
in  cutting  down  the  crime  rate. 

A  local  '.iun  control  ordinance  was 
passed  in  Philadelphia  m  1965— the  first 
ordinance  in  the  United  States  to  regu- 
late the  purchase  of  all  types  of  liand- 
guns  In  the  very  next  year,  the  number 
of  murders  in  the  city  dropped  17  percent 
below  the  corresponding  figure  for  1965. 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  murders  in- 
creased by  9  percent. 

In  the  frrst  18  months  of  its  existence, 
the  Philadelphia  law  prevented  110  con- 
ncted  criminals  from  purchasing  guns 
locally— among  the  110  were  two  mur- 
derers, four  people  convicted  of  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  two  rapists,  five  dope 
addicts.  13  robbers.  22  people  with  con- 
victions for  aggravated  assault,  and  25 
burglars. 

Last  vear  a  strong  gun  control  bill, 
S  1  was  introduced  and  leferred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored.  was  backed  by  the 
administration.  It  would  have  attacked 
eun  sales  on  three  vital  fronts— firearm 
imports:  mail-order  gim  sales;  and  over- 
the-coimter  .sales. 
The  bill  would : 

First.  Prohibit  interstate  mail-order 
.sales  of  all  firearms. 

Second.  Prohibit  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  nonresidents  of 
the  State  in  which  the  dealer  is  situated. 
Third.  Provide  for  the  stringent  con- 
trol over  such  destructive  devices  as  anti- 
tank guns,  bazookas,  and  mortars. 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns 
to  anyone  under  21  and  the  sale  of  rifles 
or  shotguns  to  anyone  under  18.  All  pur- 
chasers would  have  to  identify  them- 
selves and  provide  the  dealer  with  proof 
of  their  age  and  address. 

Fifth  Prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
handguns  and  most  military  surplus 
weapons.  Importation  of  rifles  which 
could  be  used  for  hunting  purposes  would 
be  permitted. 

Sixtli.  Provide  new  standards  and  in- 
crease the  licensing  tees  of  all  firearms 
dealers    importers,  and  manufacturers. 
Let  me  stress  that  the  rights  and  in- 


terests of  the  hunters  of  this  country 
would    be   fully    protected    by   the   bill. 
Rifles  and  shotguns  could  still  be  bought 
by  the  sportsman  who  could  instruct  the 
dealer  to  ship  the  rifle  to  his  home.  The 
bill  would  not  prohibit  sportsmen  from 
carrving  their  shotguns  or  rifles  across 
Stat*  lines,  and  pistols  could  be  carried 
in  conformity  with  State  laws.  Tlie  bill 
does  not  deal  with  gun  permits  or  regis- 
tration, leaving  it  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  decide  what  local  fire- 
arms laws,  if  any,  they  want.  In  addition, 
anv  State  could  exempt  itself  from  the 
total  ban  on  mail-order  sales,  under  an 
amendment    subsequently    proposed    by 
the  bill's  sponsors.  This  exemption  would 
allow  States  to   permit  the  mail-order 
sales  of  rifles.  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted to  help  the  hunters  of  rural  States 
who  might  not  have  a  convenient  local 
gun  dealer. 

President  Johnson,  in  two  special 
messages  to  Congress  and  on  several 
other  occasions,  urged  passage  of  the  bill. 
He  described  it  as  "the  cornerstone  of 
the  Federal  anticrime  effort  to  assist  lo- 
cal law  enforcement."  In  his  message  on 
crime  last  year,  the  President  declared: 
To  pass  strict  firearms  control  1  iws  at  every 
level  of  government  Is  an  act  of  simple  pru- 
dence and  a  measure  of  civilized  society.  Fur- 
ther delay  is  vmconsctonable. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  testifying  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  last  year,  .stated: 

It  is  a  necessarv  bill  and  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate enactment.  It  would  save  hundreds 
of  lives  in  this  country  and  spare  thousands 
of  families  all  across  the  land  the  gnef  and 
heartbreak  that  may  come  from  the  loss  of 
a  husband,  a  son,  a  brother  or  a  friend.  It 
is  past  time  that  we  wipe  out  this  stain  of 
violence  from  our  land. 


Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  has 
asked : 

How  long  will  It  take  a  people  deeply  con- 
cerned about  crime  in  their  midst  to  move 
to  control  the  principal  weapon  of  the  crim- 
inal: guns?  How  lone  will  it  take  us  to 
realize  that  limes  have  changed,  that  indis- 
criminate trafnc  in  guns  needlessly  subjects 
thousands  annually  to  death,  injury,  fear  and 
property  loss? 

The  Attorney  General  answered  his 
own  questions  before  a  Senate  hearing 
last  year ; 

We  are  not  the  pioneer  venturing  Into 
the  wilderness,  dependent  on  his  rifle  for 
food  and  protection.  We  are  200  million 
hlghlv  urbanized  and  interdependent  citi- 
zens "of  the  most  technologically  advanced 
and  affluent  nation  in  history.  We  must  con- 
trol the  indiscriminate  flow  of  firearms  to 
those  who  use  them  for  crime. 


Support  for  gun  control  legislation  has 
not  been  limited  to  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  also  been  strong  .supporters 
of  a  gun  control  law.  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say, of  New  York,  campaigned  for  7  years 
as  a  New  York  Congressman  to  pass  a 
gun  control  bill.  Appearing  before  a 
House  hearing  last  year,  Mayor  Lindsay 
said: 

As  :-  Mayor  I  am  even  more  strongly  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  critical  need  to 
regulate  what  I  believe  to  be  an  irrespon- 
sible and  dangerous  Interstate  traffic  In 
lethal  weapons. 

We  in  New  York  have  a  strong  bill.  The 
New  York  State's  "Sullivan  Law"  makes  It 


a  criminal  offenae  to  purchase  or  possess  a 
pistol  or  other  concealable  weapon  without 
obtaining  a  police  department  permit.  The 
law  on  sales  can  be  easily  conuavened  how- 
ever, simply  by  purchasing  the  gun  In  an- 
other State  where  the  law  is  not  as  strict. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties,  the  gun  con- 
trol bill  is  also  supported  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Opinion  polls  indicate  that 
as  much  as  71  percent  of  the  people  are 
in  favor  of  gun  control  legislation.  Yet 
all  attempts  to  enact  gun  legislation 
since  1960  have  failed.  What  has  pre- 
vented a  Federal  law  being  passed? 

The  blockage  has  come  from  one  of 
the  country's  most  effective  and  most 
sinister  lobbies— the  gmi  peddlers' 
lobby— a  coalition  of  arms  importers, 
gun  manufacturers  and  dealers,  ex- 
tremist groups  like  the  Minutemen.  and 
the  executive  council  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

At  least  four  gun  manufacturers  have 
set  up  full-time  lobbyists  in  Wa.shington 
and  tliev  have  been  joined  by  a  covey  of 
lobbyists  from  the  mail-order  dealers. 
Tlie  main  coordinator  of  the  coalitidn  is 
the  800.000-member  NRA.  By  blatantly 
misrepresenting  the  purposes  of  gun 
control  legislation,  the  NRA  has  won 
some  naive  hunters  and  riflemen  to  its 
cause. 

On  the  desk  next  to  me.  the  desk  of 
mv     dear     colleague.     Senator     Fra^tk 
Church,  of  Idaho,  is  a  stack  of  petitions 
a  couple  of  feet  high,  indicating  the  op- 
position of  the  petitioners  to  sensible  and 
strong  gun  legislation.  I  suggest  that  the 
overwhelming   majority  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  signed  those  petitions  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  the  gun  legis- 
lation  proposed   by   President   Johnson 
would  do:  and  I  suggest  further  that  if 
they  did  know,  they  would  not  sign  the 
petition.    It   is   the   sinister    erun    lobby 
is  which  obfuscating  the  issue  and  fool- 
ing people  all  over  the  United  States  with 
false  claims  about  what  this  legislation 
is  about  and  the  even  falser  claims  that 
it  would  adversely  limit  the  right  of  every 
American   individual   who   wants  to   go 
hunting  to  own  a  gun  and  shoot  a  deer. 
But  there  are  many  members  within 
the  NRA  who  do  not  share  the  executive 
council's  views.  There  are  many  members 
of  the  NRA  who  are  disturbed  by  the  un- 
controlled sales  of  firearms.  There  are 
many  members  of  the  NRA  who  would 
like    to    see    the    administration's    bill 
passed.   Several   members   of   the   NRA 
have  written  to  me  supporting  the  bill. 
One  of  the  most  recent  letters  was  from 
Weston  Tomlinson.  of  Chester.  Pa.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  is  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  County  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  a  member  and  legal  counsel 
of   the   Delaware   County   Anglers    and 
Conservationists  Association,  a  member 
of  the  Delaware  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  Clubs,  and  a  member  of  the 
NRA.  He  wrote  to  tell  me  of  his  support 
for  S.  1  as  "a  sensible  and  reasonable 
step"  to  preventing  crime  and  violence 
By  itself.  Mr.  Tomlinsons  letter  could 
hardlv  raise  the  question  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  NRA  reflects  its  national 
membership.  But  there  was  an  important 
paragraph  m  his  letter.  His  last  para- 
graph read  as  follows: 
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To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  more  than 
10.000  sportsmen  in  Delaware  County  have 
been  polled  cr  asked  their  opinion  by  any 
national  organization  in  regard  to  any  pro- 
posed federal  "gun  control"  legislation. 

If  anyone  in  Delaware  County  is  likely 
'to  know  of  an  NRA  poll  that  man  would 
be  Mr  Tomlinson.  But  Mr.  Tomlinson 
knows  of  no  poll. 

Meanwhile  the  national^  leadership  of 
the  NRA  continues  its  propaganda  in  tlie 
name  of  its  800.000  members.  The  giui 
lobby's  campaign  against  meaningful 
gun  control  legislation  has  continued 
unabated.  The  sophistrj-  of  its  arguments 
continues  to  show  no  bounds.  Let  us  take 
a  look  at  some  of  its  arguments. 

It  began  its  campaign  with  the  charge 
that  gun  legislation  was  unconstitutional. 
It  quoted  the  second  amendment: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

By  using  this  quotation  out  of  context. 
the  gun  lobby  was  able  to  win  over  a 
large  number  of  supporters  to  its  side. 
Indeed,  ii  the  second  amendment  was 
limited  to  those  words  I  have  just  quoted, 
then  gun  legislation  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional. But  the  second  amendment  is 
not  limited  to  those  words.  There  is  an 
important  clause  which  precedes  the 
words.  The  full  text  of  the  second  amend- 
ment reads: 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed 

The  Supreme  Court  has  put  this  con- 
stitutional issue  beyond  doubt.  It  has 
rtiled  conclusively  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  must 
have  some  reasonable  relationship'  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-regulated 
militia,  which  in  this  day  and  age  means 
the  National  Guaid  and  Reserve  Forces. 

It  does  not  mean  the  crooks:  it  does  not 
mean  the  thugs:  it  does  not  mean  the 
people  who  are  mentally  deficient:  it 
does  not  mean  the  murderers,  whether 
in  the  country  or  on  the  streets  of  the 
cities.  It  never  did  have  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  it  does  not  have  now:  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  that  abun- 
dantly clear. 

There  is  no  basis  in  law  for  the  con- 
tention that  sun  control  legislation  is 
unconstitutional  and  finally  lobbyists 
in  the  gun  lobby  woke  up  to  that  fact, 
and  found  they  could  not  sell  that  argu- 
ment. So.  having  failed  to  win  its  con- 
stitutional argument,  the  gun  lobby  next 
attempted  to  misrepresent  the  provi- 
sions of  the  administration  bill.  It  im- 
plied that  the  bill  would  deny  sportsmen 
the  use  of  guns.  It  implied  the  bill  wotild 
deny  citizens  the  use  of  guns.  As  pointed 
out  earlier  both  suggestions  are  patently 
untrue. 

The  latest  move  by  the  s?un  lobby  is  to 
attempt  to  substitute  Senator  Hruska's 
quite  ineffective  proposals  for  the  com- 
promise version,  far  too  weak,  in  my  per- 
sonal judgment,  reportea  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Hruska  proposal  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  even  regulate,  let  alone  stop 
Che  importation  of  foreign  weapons. 

It  makes  no  attempt  to  stiffen  the 
standards  for  licensed  dealers. 

It  leaves  the  mail-order  business  vir- 


tually untouched.  There  are  no  regula- 
tions at  all  over  the  mail-order  sales  of 
carbines,  rifles,  or  shotguns.  There  are 
minor  regulations  over  mail-order  hand- 
gim  sales.  The  regulations  amount  to  an 
affidavit  procedure.  The  only  purpose  for 
replacing  an  outright  ban  on  mail-order 
handgun  sales  as  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  by  an  affidavit  procedure,  is 
to  make  the  ban  ineffective.  An  affidavit 
system  can  be  ignored  by  local  law  en- 
forcement officers.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
check  will  be  made  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  in  the  affidavit  and  thus 
the  criminal,  the  juvenile,  and  the 
maniac  will  still  be  at  liberty  to  arm 
themselves  with  handguns  with  im- 
punity. 

The  Hruska  bill  also  provides  for  an 
affidavit  system  for  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  out-of-State  resi- 
dents. Thus  the  criminal  can  drive  to  a 
neighboring  State,  fill  out  the  affidavit 
with  whatever  false  statements  he  might 
wish  to  make  to  cover  up  his  record,  and 
walk  out  with  a  handgun. 

The  Hruska  bill  would  simply  not  do 
the  job.  We  need  strong  gun  control 
measures.  We  need  effective  gun  control 
measures.  Guns  must  not  be  denied 
to  hunters  under  appropriate  safeguards, 
but  tliey  must  be  denied  to  juveniles  and 
criminals. 

The  flood  of  foreign  antitank  guns, 
bazookas,  and  other  tools  of  the  infan- 
ti-yman  must  be  stopped. 

The  tragic  toll  of  shootings  in  this 
country  must  be  reduced.  Laws  cannot 
end  crime  but  they  can  make  it  less 
p^-evalent.  We  must  work  to  end  the  un- 
controlled gun  folly.  And  we  must  not 
be  afraid  to  do  so.  in  spite  of  the  shrill 
and  unceasing  .stream  of  falsehood,  cal- 
umny, and  vilification  poured  forth  by 
the  gun  sellers  and  their  organized  allies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  speak  with  personal  knowledge, 
for  the  gun  lobby  has  been  taking  out 
after  me.  I  undertook  to  state  publicly 
in  Pennsylvania,  before  the  late  primary 
election,  that  I  would  vote  for  strong 
gun  control  legislation.  My  opponent  took 
the  other  position. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  votes  went 
to  my  opponent  because  I  spoke  in  Penn- 
svlvania  the  way  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  received  many  more  votes 
from  people  who  know  v.hat  is  happen- 
ing because  of  the  lack  of  gun  control 
legislation  than  I  lost  from  those  hunt- 
ers and  marksmen  who  do  not  really 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about, 
who  are  innocent,  fine,  and  generous 
people,  but  who  are  being  duped  by  the 
gun  lobby  and  the  executives,  if  not  the 
members,  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

•Outdoor  People."  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs,  which  purports  to 
represent  132.374  of  my  constituents — 
but  does  not — contained  an  advertise- 
ment last  month  suggesting  that  "If  you 
\\;ant  to  keep  your  rifles  and  shotguns, 
defeat  Joe  Clark  in  the  primai-y  on  April 
23.' 

Well,  they  did  not.  and  they  will  not: 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  change  my  stand 
on  this  legislation.  And  I  have  no  doubt 


that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  sup- 
ijort  me  in  that  position. 

Incidentally,  I  was  not  alone.  Some  of 
the  other  objects  of  this  effort  at  defa- 
mation were  President  John.son.  Senator 
Tydings.  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Senator  Dodd.  Repre.sentative  McCarthy. 
of  New  York.  Representative  Vanik.  of 
Ohio,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  May- 
or Daley,  of  Chicaeo.  Mayor  Lind.say.  of 
New  York,  and  Mayor  Tate,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  stand 
in  the  company  of  those  men  who  put 
America  first,  who  put  safe  streets  and 
anticrime  legislation  first,  and  who  turn 
their  backs  on  the  uun  lobby. 

There  was  another  advertisement  be- 
fore the  primary  election,  purporting  to 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  Butler  Coun- 
ty Sportsmen's  Conservation  Council,  in 
violation  of  Federal  law.  containing  the 
name  of  no  individual  who  was  willing 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  advertise- 
ment. 

It  reads : 

Attentiom:  Law-.^bidinc  Citizens 
It  is  important  to  your  protection  to  op- 
pose the  re-election  attempt  of  tJ  S.  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  on  .■\prll  23.  •  •  *  Crime  is  on 
the  Increase  .  more  riots  have  been  prom- 
ised .  Ask  Joseph  Clark  how  law  abiding 
citizens  can  protect  their  families  when  at- 
tacked in  their  homes. 

And  so  forth.  The  general  purport  is 
that  everj-  man  in  this  country  should 
arm  himself  with  a  gun.  For  what  pur- 
pose, I  should  like  to  know?  Certainly  not 
to  kill  a  deer  Certainly  not  to  shoot 
grouse.  How  does  the  sun  lobby  want  peo- 
ple to  u.>e  their  guns''  Presumably  again.st 
criminals  But  :iow  do  we  know'  It  could 
be  an  effort  to  take  over  the  US.  Govern- 
ment by  force — and  the  Minutemen  have 
such  an  intention. 

Despite  the  pressures  of  a  vocal,  irre- 
sponsible, and  ill-informed  minority, 
careless  of  the  public  welfare,  I  am  con- 
fident 'hat  the  great  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  agree  with  our  leading  law 
enforcement  officers  that  an  effective 
gun  control  law  mtist  be  passed  if  we 
are  to  make  any  headway  in  our  war 
against  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  support  of  ix)lice 
chiefs  and  district  attorneys  for  a  strong 
law  is  unequivocal  and  overwhelming. 
Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  samples, 

Frank  L.  Rizzo  is  !X)lice  commissioner 
of  my  hometown  of  Philadelphia.  T  do 
not  know  oi  another  man  m  this  country 
who  shares  Frank  Rizzo's  reputation  as 
a  tough  warrior  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Comm.issioner  Rizzo  is  100  percent 
behind  the  strong  administration  gun- 
control  bill  which  I  cosponsored.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  him  not  long  ago; 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  lore- 
sight  and  initiative  in  sponsonnc  this  present 
bill— 

S.  1,  the  administration's  gun-control 
bill- 
to  control  the  sale  of  guns  at  the  Federal 
level.  'You  are  certainly  doing  a  service  to  the 
law  abiding  citizens  of  our  Nation  by  your 
support  of  this  legislation  and  you  are  giving 
the  police  forces  of  our  country  great  aid  and 
assistance  in  the  suppression  of  violent 
crimes. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Commis- 
sioner Rizzo's  letter,  my  response,  and  a 
memorandum  sent  to  me  by  Commis- 
sioner Rizzo  on  the  operation  of  the 
Philadelphia  gun  control  law  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  A.i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Phil- 
adelphia gun  control  ordinance  is  a 
model  for  all  cities. 

I  hope  that  the  gun  lobby  spokesmen 
who  have  been  so  casual  with  their  tacts 
about  the  effect  of  Philadelphia's  law, 
will  give  some  study  to  the  memorandum. 
To  me.  it  demonstrates  convincingly  both 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Philadelphia 
ordinance  and  the  clear  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  law  to  make  it  even  more  effec- 
tive. 

Another  instance:  Recently  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Alvin  B.  Lewis.  Jr.. 
president  of  the  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lewis  is  also 
a  director  of  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association.  In  his  letter.  Mr.  Lewis 
enclosed  a  number  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation, which  deal  with  problems  of  law 
enforcement,  problems  which,  in  Mr. 
Lewis'  words,  "are  extremely  severe,  and 
gravely  require  tlte  attention  of  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  President,  in  their  resolution  on 
firearms  control,  the  Nation's  district 
attorneys  clearly  state  their  strong  sup- 
port for  efforts  presently  being  made  in 
the  Congress  to  regulate  the  interstate 
and  mail-order  shipment  of  firearms, 
over-the-counter  sale  of  handguns  to 
out-of-state  purchasers,  and  the  .sale  of 
firearms  to  minors."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  B.i 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  are  strongly 
behind  the  administration  bill.  Not  long 
ago  I  received  a  note  from,  the  secretary 
of  the  Police  Chiefs  Association  of  South- 
eastern i'ennsylvania.  Mr.  Clarence  R. 
Culp.  Mr.  Culp — who  was  kind  enough  to 
urge  me  personally  to  'keep  up  the  fight" 
for  a  strong  gun  control  law,  enclosed  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  written  by  Tliomas 
F.  McDermott.  the  president  of  the  Po- 
lice Chiefs  Association  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  published  in  the 
January-February  1967  issue  of  Police. 
The  editorial  is  entitled.  "Guns:  Their 
Association  With  Crime."  It  is  sound,  it 
is  sensible,  and  it  is  written  by  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  taking  about.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  editorial  placed  in  the  Record 
at,  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  CJ 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  consistently  given  its  quite  consider- 
able editorial  support  to  the  effort  to  pass 
a  meaningful  Federal  pun  control  law.  Its 
editorial  of  April  26  on  this  subject  clear- 
ly states  the  position  on  this  subject  with 


which  I  agree,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled.  "Gain 
for  Mail-order  Gun  Ban."  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  D.  > 

Mr.  CLARK.  From  time  to  time  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  communications 
which  I  have  received  from  my  constit- 
uents, who  are  hunters,  indicating  their 
disagreement  with  the  gun  sellers'  lobby 
and  their  support  for  an  effective  gun 
control  law.  Just  recently  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Harry  P.  Frantz,  of 
Merion,  Pa.,  which  I  think  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Frantz 
writes: 

I  want  to  express  my  support  for  your 
petition  in  favor  of  gun  control  legislation. 
I  own  .several  hunting  rifles  and  belong  to  a 
gun  club  in  Pennsylvania  but  believe  me 
the  National  Rifle  Association  does  not  speak 
for  me. 


I  would  like  'cO  know  how  many  of  its 
members  it  does  speak  for.  I  would 
hazard  a  bet  that  it  is  lesc  than  one-third. 
Mr.  Frantz  also  .suggested  in  his  letter 
that  I  place  in  the  Record  the  excellent 
article  in  the  New  Yorker  mauazine  of 
April  20  on  gun  control.  I  ae.ree  that 
this  article  should  be  made  available  to 
all  the  readers  of  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  le- 
mai-ks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  E.i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  excellent  article  from  the  Titusville, 
I  Pa.  <  Herald,  entitled  "For  a  Strong  Gun 
Control  Law."  and  three  editorials  en- 
titled "Gun  Controls  Needed."  from  the 
Boston  Globe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibits  F  and  G.  > 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  take  heart  from  these 
words  of  encouragement  from  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  responsible  for  the  ma- 
terial I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  hoped  that  my  colleagues  will  give  heed 
to  the  comments  of  the  men  who  know 
most  about  controlling  crime  and  know 
what  they  are  talking  about — the  chiefs 
of  police  and  district  attorneys,  and  not 
the  lobbyists  for  the  manufacturers  of 
gtms  who  erroneously  called  themselves 
sportsmen,  a  title  to  which  they  have  no 
right. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  summon  the 
resolve  to  stand  up  to  the  gun  lobby  and 
vote  for  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
gun  control  law  possible,  as  I  am  going 
to  do. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator,  let  me  say 
that  I  intend  to  stand  with  Chief  of 
Police  Frank  Rizzo.  the  chief  of  police 
of  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  police  and  the  district  attor- 
neys of  my  State  and  the  Nation  and 
with  all  the  decent,  law-abiding  hunters 
who  agree  that  a  strong,  effective  gun 
control  law  is  desperately  needed  if  we 
are  even  to  call  a  halt  to  the  spiraling 
rise  of  crime. 


What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  only  our 
own  safety,  or  that  of  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren What  is  at  stake  is  America's  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  built  a  golden  calf  called  the 
gun.  We  have  knelt  before  it  in  worship. 
Let  us  throw  over  this  idol  and  build  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sane  society. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  grew  up. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHTBtT    A 

Police  Commissioner, 
Plnladelphia.  Pa  .  March  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  S  Clark. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  controlling  crime  in  our 
nation  and  one  important  assist  that  can  be 
given  to  all  law  enforcement  officers  Is  a  fed- 
eral gun  law  similar  to  Philadelphia's  gun 
control  ordinance. 

This  ordinance  lias  been  of  considerable 
aid  to  us  in  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
undesirables.  Almost  300  persons  have  been 
denied  the  ownership  of  guns  through  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Without  this  law,  we 
would  have  no  way  to  deny  these  cuns  to  un- 
qualified persons.  However,  the  Philadelphia 
Ordinance  does  not  apply  outside  the  city 
limits,  so  that  an  tuiqual'.fied  applicant  or  a 
criminal  can  obtain  m  nun  by  goine  across 
the  city  or  state  line  to  purchase  .^uch  a 
weapoii.  This  is  where  the  need  Jor  iederal 
legislation  is  greatest.  Federal  legislation 
controlling  the  sale  of  guns  would  t  lit  ufl 
the  illicit  supply  .ind  hamper,  the  actions  of 
those  criminals  with  illegal  intentions 

Mayor  Tate  has  led  the  way  in  this  field 
with  his  unqualified  .support  of  uur  local  gun 
control  ordinance. 

I  wish  to  commend  yoti  for  your  foresight 
and  initiative  in  sponsoring  this  present  bill 
to  control  the  sale  of  ituns  ;it  ihe  Federal 
level.  You  are  certainly  doing  a  service  to  the 
law  abiding  citizens  of  our  nation  by  your 
support  of  this  legislation  and  vou  .ire  giv- 
ing the  police  forces  of  our  country  great  aid 
and  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  violent 
crimes. 

I  have  attached  information  relative  to  our 
city  ordinance  and  other  statistical  material 
which  may  be  of  v.nlue  to  you  in  support  of 
this  proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  L  Rizzo. 

Com7jii.-<io?(cr. 


March  21.  1968. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Rizzo, 
Police  Comniii.'noner, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dear  Frank:  Many  thanks  for  \our  splen- 
did letter  of  March  15,  1968.  letting  me  know 
of  your  enthusiastic  support  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's gun  control  bill 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  advocacy  of  this 
vital  legislation  will!  be  a  tremendous  help 
in  rallying  .^jupport  for  it  among  the  public 
and  In  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  S  Clark. 

Firearms  Regulations  and  CRI^;ES  Invoiving 
Firearms  in  Philadelphia 
On  March  15.  1965,  through  the  efforts  cf 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  Bill.  560-A.  known 
as  ihe  Philadelphia  Firearms  Ordinance,  wa.s 
signed  into  law.  This  Ordinance  became  ef- 
fective on  April  15.  1965.  Philadelphia's  Fire- 
arms Ordinance  makes  It  mandatory  for  any 
person  purchasing  a  firearm  i  rifle,  pistol,  re- 
volver, gun  or  shotgun)  in  Philadelphia  or 
outside  the  City,  which  is  brought  into  the 
City,  to  first  obtain  a  license  to  purchase. 
This  purchase  license  can  be  disapproved  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  Under  eighteen  ( 18)  years  of  age 

b.  A  person  convicted  of  either  a  crime  of 
violence,  any  violation  of  the  Uniform  Fire- 
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nrms   Act.   or   Carrying  a  Concealed  Deadly 

Weapon. 

c  A  person  convicted  of  selling,  using  or 
possessing  narcotics. 

d   A  habitual  drunkard. 

Following  are  the  firearms  purchasing  sta- 
tistics from  April  15.  1965  to  December  31, 
1967: 

Applications      Disapprovals 


Apr  15  to  Dec  31.  1965 
Jan.  1  to  Dec  31.  1966  . 
Jan  1  to  Dec  31,  1967.. 


2,285 

3.592 
4.175 


7 

114 
108 


Total  . 


10,052 


299 


The  following  are  the  reasons  for  dis- 
approving firearms  purchase  licenses  from 
.^prll  15,  1965,  TO  December  31,  1967: 

Homicide 5 

Robbery  -- -- 27 

Burglary    55 

Assault  with  Intent  to  kill --  16 

Rape 11 

.\i?gra'.ated  assault  and  battery 47 

Violation  uniform  firearms  act 42 

Carrying  concealed  deadly  weapon 27 

Ncijcotics 5 

Mental  patient 8 

Hiibitudl    drunkard 3 

Wanted  person 1 

Stolen  ilrearm 1 

.Alien    2 

Falsified  application 47 

Could  not  sign  application 2 

Total    - 299 

In  the  early  summer  of  1967,  Mayor  James 
H  J.  Tate  and  Police  Commissioner  Prank  L. 
Rizzo  saw  a  need  for  further  control  of  fire- 
arms in  Philadelphia  and  had  the  following 
Ordinances  Introduced  in  City  Council;  they 
became  effective  on  August  17,  1967. 

City  Ordinance  9-606 — Anuniinltlon :  An 
OrdinaJice  relating  to  the  regulation  of  am- 
munition, to  require  those  in  the  business  of 
selling  ammunition  to  provide  for  its  safe 
storage. 

a.  During  business  hours  no  ammunition 
may  be  displayed  on  any  open  counter  or  in 
any  other  place  readily  accessible  to  the 
public. 

b.  During  non-business  hours  ammunition 
may  not  be  displayed  In  windows. 

c'  A  storage  space,  steel  vault  or  steel  safe, 
approved  by  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  hold  all  the  ammunition 
held  for  sale  in  any  place  in  which  ammuni- 
tion 1.  sold  shall  be  provided  for  use  during 
business  and  non-business  hours  whenever 
ammunition  is  unattended. 

d.  No  person  shall  sell  any  ammunition 
which  can  be  used  In  firearms  unless  the  pur- 
chaser supplies  satisfactory  written  iden- 
tification and  registers  his  name  and  address. 

City  Ordinance  9-607 — Storage  of  Fire- 
arms: An  Ordinance  relating  to  security 
measures  in  the  sale  and  storage  of  flrearms"" 
by  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms. 

a.  During  the  hours  that  they  are  not  regu- 
larly open  for  business,  dealers  shall  store  all 
firearms  in  accordance  with  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  No  firearms  shall  be  displayed  In  win- 
dows. 

2.  All  firearms  must  be  placed  In  an  ap- 
proved secure  storeroom. 

City  Ordinance  10-818 — Firearms  in  Pub- 
lic Places:  An  Ordinance  relating  to  safety  in 
connection  with  individual  conduct  and  ac- 
tivity by  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  firearms 
upon  the  public  streets,  under  certain  terms 
and  conditions. 

a.  Definition:  Firearms  means  any  revolver. 
pistol,  gun,  shotgun  or  other  weapon  capable 
of  propelling  a  projectile  by  means  of  an 
explosive  material  or  charge. 

b.  Prohibited  Conduct:  No  person  shall 
carry   a  firearm  upon  the  public  streets  or 


upon  any  public  prop>erty  at  any  time  unless 
that  person  is 

1.  Licensed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  carry  a  firearm  or  license  to  hunt. 

2.  Actively  engaged  In  the  defense  of  his 
life  or  property  from  imminent  pieril  or 
threat;  or  Police  OfHcer  or  members  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Mllltla  on  active  duty. 

In  1967,  information  was  received  by  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department  that  one 
hundred  twenty  (120)  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia had  purchased  ffrearms  outside  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Investiga- 
tion revealed  that  six  (6)  of  these  persons 
had  criminal  records  that  prohibited  them 
from  ownership  of  any  firearms;  these  weap- 
ons were  confiscated.  Since  there  is  no  exist- 
ing requirement  that  compels  out  of  state 
distributors  to  inform  local  Police  Depart- 
ments of  impending  sales  and  delivery  of 
firearms,  our  information  in  this  area  is  far 
from  complete. 

The  following  are  some  case  histories  in- 
volving firearms  wherein  the  source  of  pur- 
chase was  unknown  or  out  of  state: 

1.  On  Wednesday,  December  28,  1966.  three 
(3)  men  entered  a  branch  office  of  the  Provi- 
dent National  Bank  in  South  Philadelphia 
and  attempted  a  holdup.  These  men  were 
met  by  two  (2)  Policemen  of  the  Police 
Stake  Out  Squad.  In  the  ensuing  gun  fight, 
one  ( 1 )  holdup  man  was  killed  and  the  other 
two  (2)  were  seriously  wounded,  these  two 
subsequently  died. 

The  three  holdup  men  were  all  armed  and 
the  origin  of  these  firearms  has  never  been 
determined.  The  first  holdup  man  had  a 
total  of  fourteen  (14)  arrests  with  five  (5) 
convictions  for  Burglary  and  one  ( 1 )  for 
Aggravated  Assault  and  Battery.  The  second 
hold  up  man  had  a  total  of  nine  (9)  arrests 
with  four  (4)  convictions  for  Robbery  and 
one  { 1 )  for  Burglary.  The  third  had  a  total  of 
four  (4)  arrests  with  fovir  (4)  convictions  for 
Robbery. 

All  three  i3)  men  were  residents  of  Phila- 
delphia and  under  our  existing  laws  could 
not  legally  purchase  any  firearms  in  this 
City. 

2.  In  April  of  1967.  we  received  information 
that  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  had  purchased 
a  22  caliber  revolver  in  Norfolk.  Virginia.  Our 
Investigation  revealed  that  this  purchaser, 
being  short  of  money,  had  sold  the  revolver  to 
an  acquaintance.  The  second  purchaser  and 
the  revolver  have  never  been  located. 

3.  Also  in  April  of  1967.  we  received  infor- 
mation of  the  purchase  of  a  .25  caliber  re- 
volver Ln  Oak  HIU.  Virginia,  by  a  resident  of 
this  City.  Our  investigation  revealed  the 
firearm  was  purchased  in  October  1966. 
brought  to  Philadelphia  and  given  to  a  second 
party  who  has  since  died. 

In  February  1967,  a  grandson  of  the  second 
Teclpient  had  taken  the  fij-earm  ajid  m 
showing  It  to  some  friends  shot  an  eight  (8) 
year  old  and  a  nine  (9)  year  old  boy.  A 
record  check  on  the  grandson  revealed  that 
he  had  been  convicted  of  Burglary  and  could 
not  own  or  possess  a  firearm  In  Philadelphia. 
This  firearm  was  confiscated  and  the  grand- 
son arrested. 

4.  In  September  1967,  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia purchased  a  .22  caliber  revolver  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  We  received  Information 
of  this  purchase  in  Octot)€r  and  our  investi- 
gation revealed  the  purchaser  had  been  ar- 
rested in  Philadelphia  and  extradited  to 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  stand  trial  for  Murder. 
This  firearm  has  never  been  located. 

5.  On  December  2.  1967  at  3:00  A.M..  two 
(2)  men  from  Port  GllKon.  Oklahoma,  forced 
their  way  Into  an  apartment  In  Philadelphia 
and  forced  the  male  occupant  at  gun  point 
out  of  the  apartment  and  Into  a  1959  Pontiac 
sedan.  A  third  man  was  driving  the  vehicle. 
The  abducted  man  was  put  into  the  front 
seat  between  the  driver  and  one  of  the 
abductors  who  was  armed  with  a  revolver. 
The  third  man  got  into  the  rear  of  the  ve- 
hicle,  armed   with   a   shotgtin.   While    they 


were  driving  :iround  the  city,  the  abductwi 
man  struggled  with  the  armed  abductor  in 
the  front  of  the  vehicle,  took  the  revolver 
from  him  and  shot  the  man  in  the  rear  of  tlie 
car.  The  man  who  had  lost  his  revolver 
reached  into  the  rear  seat  for  the  shotgun  and 
he  too  was  shot.  There  was  then  a  struggle 
with  the  driver  who  was  knocked  out  of  the 
car  into  the  street  One  .nian  was  killed  and 
one  other  was  paralyzed  for  life. 

The  source  of  the  firearms  used  in  thl.s 
abduction  and  killing  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. 

In  1966  and  1967.  a  total  of  4.363  crimes 
were  committed  with  a  firearm  In  Philadel- 
phia The  following  table  represent.s  a  statis- 
tical analysis  In  each  category. 


1966 


1967 


Homicide 69  79 

Robbery 566  660 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 256  255 

Aggravated  assault  and  battery 183  129 

Aggravated  assault  and  battery  on  a 

police  officer 2  3 

Violation  of  Uniform  Firearms  Act 1,056  787 

Other  firearms  violations 198  120 

Total 2,330  2,033 


In  1966.  nineteen  (19)  Juveniles  under  age 

eighteen  il8)  were  arrested  for  Homicide 
involving  a  hrearm.  and  in  1967  there  were 
twenty   i20)    arrests  in  this  category. 

In  1966.  a  total  of  fifty  six  (56)  firearms 
were  confiscated  from  persons  under  eighteen 
( 18)  years  of  age  by  the  Gang  Control  Unit  of 
the  Juvenile  .^id  Division.  In  this  same  year 
there  were  ninety  six  (96)  gang  clashes, 
twenty  seven  (27)  of  which  involved  fire- 
arms. Twenty  seven  (27)  juveniles  were  ar- 
rested in  this  year  tor  Violation  of  the  Uni- 
form Firearms  Act  by  the  Gang  Control  Unit. 
In  1967,  a  total  of  seventy  nine  (79)  firearms 
were  confiscated  and  fifty  eight  (58)  juve- 
niles were  arrested  for  Firearms  Violations  by 
the  Gang  Control  Unit.  In  this  same  year 
there  were  eighty  three  (83)  gang  clashes 
with  thirty  two  (32)  of  these  involving  fire- 
arms. 

Opponents  of  firearms  control  regulations 
repeatedly  state  that  these  controls  discour- 
age residents  from  obtaining  hunting  li- 
censes. A  survey  of  the  years  1963  to  1966 
revealed  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  or 
decrease  m  hunting  licenses  issued  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.  The  below 
listed  totals  do  not  show  the  total  number  of 
hunting  licenses  issued  to  Philadelphia  resi- 
dents because  a  citizen  of  this  Common- 
wealth may  obtain  his  hunting  license  In  any 
County. 

1963    21.597 

1964    22,602 

1965    - 21,759 

1966    22.294 

COUNCn.  OF  THE  CiTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  OFFICE 

OF   THE   Chief   Clerk.    Ctty   Hall.   Phila- 
delphia 

Certification:  This  is  to  certify  that  the 
following  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  Ordinance  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  approved  by  the 
Mayor  on  March  15.  1965. 

Nathan  Wolfman. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Bill  No.  560- .\ 
[Elxplanatlon:  Italics  Indicate  new  matter 

added  to  existing  ordinance.] 

An  ordinance  amending  chapter  10-800  of 
the  Philadelphia  Code,  relating  to  safety  in 
individual  conduct  and  activity,  by  adding 
a  new  section  regulating  the  acquisition  or 
transfer  of  ftrearms,  under  certain  terms 
and  conditions,  and  providing  penalties  for 
violations 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
hereby  ordains. 


May  'J,  11)08 
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SECTION    1.   Chapter    10-800   of   the   Phila- 
delphia code,  relating  to  safety  in  individual 
conduct  and  activity,  is  amended,  by  adding 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 
6  10-814  Acquisition  or  Transfer  of  Firearms 

{1)  Definition. 

(a)  Firearm.  Any  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  gun 
or  shotgun. 

(  b)  Departmental.  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections. 

(2)  Prohibited  Conduct.  No  person  shall 
acquire  or  transfer  any  firearms  in  the  City, 
and  no  person  shall  acquire  a  firearm  outside 
of  the  City,  which  is  brought  into  the  City, 
unless  application  has  been  ynade  to.  and 
license  obtained  from,  the  Drpartment. 

(3)  Application.  The  applicant  for  a  li- 
cense shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  d)  dollar,  for 
each  transaction  of  acquisition  or  transfer 
regardless  of  the  number  of  firearms  trans- 
ferred or  acquired  at  that  time,  and  supply 
the  following  information  on  forms  provided 
bv  the  Department: 

[U]  the  name,  and  any  other  names  by 
uhich  applicant  has  been  known: 

lb)  the  home  address  and  any  other  ad- 
dresses of  which  applicant  resided  within  five 
(5)  years  immediately  prior  to  application: 
(C)  the  present  business  or  occupation,  and 
any  business  or  occupation,  in  which  appli- 
cant has  engaged  for  five  (5)  years  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  application: 

(d)  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  ap- 
plicant: 

(6)  the  caliber,  length  or  barrel,  make, 
model  and.  if  known,  manufacturer's  num- 
ber  of  the  nrearm: 

(/)  a  .'Statement  by  applicant  indicating 
the  date,  place,  nature  and  disposition  of  any 
criminal  proceedings  brought  against  the  ap- 
plicant for  any  offense  other  than  traffic 
violations ; 

tg)  name,  address  and  occupation,  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  firearm  is  to  be  ac- 
quired or  transferred;  and 

{h)    a  copy  of  applicant'. •>  fingerprints  and 
his  photograph. 
(4)   License. 

(a)  No  license  shall  be  issued  unless  the 
Police  Department,  after  due  investigation, 
approves  the  application.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment shall  not  approve  the  application  if 
it  finds  that  applicant  is  either: 

(.1)   under  eighteen  i  18)  years  of  age: 
(.2)   a  person  convicted  of  either  a  crime 
of   violence,   any    violation   of   the    Uniform 
Firearms  Act  or  carrying  a  concealed  deadly 
weapon : 

(.3)    a  person   convicted  of  selling,   using 
or  possessing  narcotics;  or 
(.4)    an  habitual  drunkard. 

(b)  A  license  shall  be  issued  or  refused 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
application. 

(c)  The  license  shall  bear  applicant's 
name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  firearm;  and  shall  also  have 
affixed  thereto  applicant's  photograph,  signa- 
ture, and  a  copy  of  his  fingerprints. 

(d)  All  persons  licensed  hereunder  carry- 
ing a  firearm  on  or  about  their  persons  shall 
carry  the  license  for  that  firearm  on  their 
person  as  provided  herein  with  the  exception 
of: 

(.1)  Employees  of  common  carriers,  banks 
or  business  firms  whose  duties  require  them 
both  to  protect  moneys,  valuables  or  other 
property  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  and 
to  carry  firearms  owned  and  supplied  by  their 
employers,  but  such  employees  shall  carry 
a  copy  of  said  license;  and 

(.2)  persons  less  than  eighteen  {18)  years 
of  age  accompanied  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
licensed  to  acquire  or  transfer  that  firearm. 

(e)  The  Department  shall  revoke  the  li- 
cense of  any  person  who.  :iubsequent  to  ob- 
taining a  license,  has  either: 

(.2)  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
a  violation  of  the  Uniform  Firearms  Act  or 
carrying  a  concealed  deadly  weapon; 


( .2 )  been  ccmvicted  of  selling,  using  or  pos- 
sessing narcotics;  or 

(.3)  become  an  habitual  drunkard. 

(5)    Duty    of    Transferor    or    Vendor. 

(0)  No  transferor  or  vendor  shall  give, 
transfer,  .sell  or  deliver  possession  of  any 
firearm  to  any  person  unless  the  transferee 
or  vendee  supplies  to  the  transferor  or  vendor 
the  required  license  for  the  scrutiny  of  the 
vendor  or  transferor. 

(b)  ;/  no  manufacturer's  number  of  the 
firearm  appears  on  the  license,  the  transferor 
or  vendor  shall  insert  said  number  m  the 
designated  space,  and  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  Police  Department  uf  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  the  particular  firearm  and  adiise  the 
Police  Department  of  the  manufacturer's 
number  of  said  firearm  which  was  inserted 
on  the  license. 

(6)  Exclusions.  No  license  shall  be  required 
under  this  section: 

(0)  by  any  governmental  agency  which 
owns  or  acquires  firearms:  or 

(b)  for  transfer  of  firearms  between  a 
manufacturer  and  a  daily  licensed  dealer,  or 
between  one  licensed  dealer  and  another 
dealer,  in  their  usual  course  of  business;  or 

(c)  for  licensed  pawnbrokers,  accepting  a 
firearm  as  .security  or  pledge  for  a  loan,  until 
the  pawnbroker  makes  a  sale  or  transfer  of 
the  firearm  pledged  to  a  person  other  than 
the  owner,  at  which  time  a  license  shall  oc 
obtained  for  the  sale  or  transfer,  as  provided 
herein. 

(7)  Penalty.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  {300.00)  dollars,  or  impn.son- 
ment  of  not  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  or 
both.  ,        „    , 

Section  2.  This  ordinance  will  take  effect 
thirty  (30)  days  after  enactment. 


ExHiBrr  B 
Resolution   5:    Firearms  Control 

Whereas,  the  easy  accessibility  to  firearms 
Is  a  significant  factor  in  criminal  homicides 
and  other  crimes  of  violence:  and 

Whereas,  federal  and  sUte  firearms  control 
laws  will  assist  law  enforcement  in  reducing 
the  number  of  offenses  committed  with  fire- 
arms and  will  aid  in  the  detection,  arrest  and 
successful  prosecution  of  persons  using  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  crimes;  now, 
therefore  .„..,» 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
Attornevs  Association  supports  efforts  pres- 
ently being  made  In  the  Congress  to  regulate 
the  Interstate  and  mall  order  shipment  of 
firearms,  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand  guns 
to  out-of-state  purchasers,  and  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  minors;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  consider  expanding  such  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  con- 
vlcted  criminals  and  to  persons  suffering  from 
mental  disorders:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  support 
legislation  at  the  local  level  requiring  the 
registration  of  all  firearms. 


exhibit  c 

Guns:    Their  Association  Wpth   Crimk 

(Note.— This  editorial  feature  was  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  F.  McDermott.  president 
of  the  Police  Chiefs  Association  of  South- 
eastern Pennsvlvanla. ) 

To  the  wavering  mind  opportunity  for 
successful  crime  keenly  prompts  a  temp- 
tation to  the  unlawful  act.  Money  or  valu- 
ables exposed  and  unwatched  or  carelessly 
displayed  mav,  on  many  occasions,  turn  an 
honest  person  Into  a  thief.  The  fast  auto- 
mobile and  the  readv  or  easily  obtained  re- 
volvers are  In  themselves  opportunities. 
These  two  held  in  unauthorized  possession 
stimulate  in  the  mutinous  imagination  pos- 
sible ventures  of  unlawful  success. 

Without  the  gun  most  of  the  great  and 
small  of  the  more  daring  robberies  would 
never  be  attempted.  Does  anyone  think  the 


Brinks  robberies  would  have  been  attempted 
without  guns;  can  anyone  visualize  the 
holdups  committed  on  armored  cars,  banks, 
payrolls,  and  even  the  small  storekeeper 
without  the  revolver  or  shotgun  being  used. 
Millions  of  Instruments,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  kill  human  beings,  were 
manufactured  and  distributed  (scattered 
would  be  a  better  word)  throughout  the 
United  States  last  year.  The  same  thing 
happened  the  year  before  and  the  year  be- 
fore that 

The  chief  beneficiaries  are  manufacturers 
who  sell  to  anyone  who  has  the  money,  and 
even  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  lull  price. 
The  prospective  purchaser  can  send  a  down 
payment,   receive   his   gun— then   commit   a 
holdup,  and  then  forward  the  balance  owed. 
Believe  me.  It  Is  Just  as  simple  as  that;  of 
course,  the  applicant  or  purchaser  must  send 
a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  Is 
twenty-one  or  over,  not  an  alien,  never  been 
convicted  of  a  crime,  not  under  Indictment, 
not  a  fugitive,  or  a  drug  addict.  Laughable — 
Isn't  It?  to  even  believe  that  anyone  whether 
he  be  a  convicted  felon,  drug  addict.  Insane 
or  partly  sane,  would  so  state  on  his  request 
to  purchase,  when  everyone  knows  there  is 
no   check    made   on    the    purchaser   by    the 
manufacturer. 

Many  companies  advertise  for  sale  every 
kind  of  a  gun  and  rifle  available  from  a  US 
30-06  Springfield  and  Garand  30-06  auto- 
matic rlfie;  Fleetwood  pump  shotgun,  down 
to  a  .22-callbre  six  shooter  magnum  for 
$1.00  down  and  the  balance  in  twenty-two 
weeks.  All  you  need  Is  the  names  of  two  com- 
panies you  have  had  credit  with.  Surely  a 
convicted  thief  or  drug  addict  is  never  go- 
ing to  advise  someone  from  whom  he  is  buy- 
ing on  credit  that  he  Is  a  felon  or  an  addict. 
All  that  Is  needed  Is  to  send  $100,  He  like 
H — ,  and  receive  your  gun. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  dealers 
handling  business  of  this  kind  care  little 
whether  the  guns  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
criminals  or  not.  The  dealers  c;innot  be  so 
naive  that  they  believe  the  tremendous 
amount  of  guns  they  ship  all  go  into  legiti- 
mate channels  and  not  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  never  possess  a  guri. 

According  to  crime  statistics  six  of  every 
nine  persons  slain  in  the  United  States  last 
year  died  from  a  bullet.  The.^e  people  might 
still  be  walking  the  streets  if  it  were  not  for 
these  makers  and  dealers.  How  many  other 
unfortunates  will  fall  maimed  and  crippled 
before  something  Is  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  gun  interests 
to  defeat  legislation  is  crafty.  Whenever  fur- 
ther   regulation     of    firearms     is    suggested, 
usually    following   on   a   series   of    atrocious 
crimes,  there  Is  an  equally  emotional  rebuttal 
from    sportsmen   and    patriots   who   like    to 
quote  the  BUI  of  Rights.  And   when  this  is 
done  as  loudly  as  it  is  done  bv  all  the  gun 
clubs  it  has  a   tendency  to  cause  the  law- 
makers to  become  afflicted  with  severe  cases 
of   foot-dragging.   These   same  defenders   of 
liberty  argue  that  the  reputable  householder 
has  a  right  to  protect  his  home  and  business. 
Much    care    these    objectors    have    for    the 
reputable  citizens.  A  great  many  persons  are 
injured  every  year  in  private   homes  by  "I 
didn't  know  it  was  loaded"  accidents.  In  cases 
of    holdups    and    burglaries.    'Who    has    the 
advantage,  the  armed  citizen  or  the  felon?" 
The  felon  of  course!  The  storekeeper  cannot 
keep  his  gun  in  his  hand  or  treat  every  cus- 
tomer as  a  suspect.  In  the  experience  of  the 
writer  It  Is  better  for  the  citizen  not  to  run  if 
a  firearm  is  ever  pointed  at  him  close  range, 
be  he  in  his  place  of  business  or  his  home,  and 
most  of  all  not  reach  for,  or  try  to  get  a  fire- 
arm to  protect  himself.  His  best  chance  is  to 
stand  still,  and  under  no  circumstances  Ftart 
to  run — If  he  should  do  so  the  age-old  In- 
stinct of  the  hunter  will  press  the  trigger. 
The  revolver  iz.  In  Itself,  an  urge  to  kill. 
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Exhibit  D 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.    Apr.    26. 

19681 

Gain  for  Mail-Order  Gun  Ban 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
finally  released  an  anticnme  bill  for  floor 
action  which  would  provide  limited  controls 
on  gun  sales  and  In  other  ways  strengthen 
the  hand  of  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
fighting  crime.  However,  the  measure  re- 
mains a  long  way  from  enactment  by  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  and  at  best  it  is  no  guaran- 
tee against  the  kind  of  irresponsible  gun  ped- 
dling that  enabled  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to 
buy  a  mall-order  rifle. 

The  committee's  bill  would  prohibit  inter- 
state mail-order  sales  of  handguns  to  indi- 
viduals, but  not  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  It 
would  also  ban  over-the-counter  sales  of 
handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a  State  and  to 
those  under  21.  Additional  curbs  would  be 
plaiced  on  imports  and  sale  of  surplus  flre- 
a.Tm3.  antitank  guns,  bazookas  and  similar 
weapons. 

It  has  long  been  a  tradition  to  draw  a  line 
between  handguns  and  rifles  on  the  ground 
that  the  smaller  weapons  may  be  concealed 
by  holdup  men  and  other  criminals,  whereas 
rifles  and  shotguns  are  too  unwieldy  and  ob- 
vioas  for  most  criminal  purposes,  but  suit- 
able for  sportsmen  who  have  nothing  to  hide. 
The  validity  of  the  argument  has  been 
undermined,  however,  by  use  of  rifles  by  as- 
sassins and  snipers  in  riot  areas. 

Unrestricted  distribution  of  lethal  weapons 
to  anyone  with  the  money  to  pay  goes  far 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  Nation's  basic 
concepts  of  individual  liberty.  There  are 
many  persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
should  not  be  -permitted  to  po.'^scsE  hand- 
guns, rifles  or  more  lethal  firearms,  if  it  can 
be  prevented.  Children,  those  with  criminal 
records  and  the  mentally  ill  are  obvious  ex- 
amples. Yet  it  has  been  30  years  since  any 
really  meaningful  gun-control  legislation  has 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  Possibly  at  last 
there  is  hof>e  for  progress  toward  responsible 
controls  over  mail-order  gun  sales. 

Exhibit  E 
[Prom  New  Yorker  magazine.  Apr.  29.  1968 1 
Annals  of  Legisl.ation:  If  You  Love  Your 
Guns 
Nothing  renders  Congress  less  capable  of 
action  than  the  need  for  it.  The  more  urgent 
the  need,  the  more  controversy  It  is  likely  to 
create,  and  the  more  controversy  it  creates, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  for  any  member 
who  takes  a  stand.  Among  the  many  contro- 
versies that  Congress  has  been  embroiled  In 
during  recent  years,  few  have  engendered 
the  wrath,  the  deceit,  the  frustration,  and 
the  stalemate  that  have  attended  the  contro- 
versy over  what  should  be  done  about  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  ways  m  which  this 
country  has  for  a  long  while  surpassed  every 
other  country — our  crime  rate  In  1960,  Wil- 
liam H.  Parker,  the  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
police  department,  said,  "The  United  States 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
most  lawless  of  the  worlds  nations,  and  the 
statistical  experts  foretell  a  continued  In- 
crease." The  subsequent  rate  of  Increase  was 
steeper  than  even  the  most  pessimistic  ex- 
perts had  predicted.  To  foreign  observers, 
nothing  IS  more  astonishing  than  our  casual 
recourse  to  violence  in  personal  disputes, 
unless  it  is  our  failure  to  restrain  It  by  law — 
In  particular,  our  failure  to  control  the  In- 
discriminate sale  and  use  of  guns,  which  In 
recent  years  has  lain  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy  and  at  the  same  time  has  made 
it  politically  insoluble.  "There  is  an  element 
of  violence  in  American  society  which  the 
outsider  has  to  learn  to  comprehend."  Henry 
Falrlle,  a  British  journalist  living  in  Wash- 
ington, wrote  In  1966.  "History  and  character 
cannot  be  reversed  and  changed  overnight. 
But  this  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  violence 
such  an  easy  access  to  the  weapons  which 


it  not  only  needs,  but  which  actually  en- 
courage It,  tempt  it,  incite  It.  However  much 
I  may  love  and  admire  America.  Its  gun  laws 
come  near  to  ruling  It  out  of  civilized 
society." 

In  this  country,  some  twenty  thousand 
laws  deal  with  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
use  of  firearms,  but  most  of  them  are  tech- 
nical provisions  that  don't  amount  to  much. 
In  forty-one  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, one  can  buy  either  a  rifle  or  a  pistol 
without  a  license  of  any  kind;  in  seven  states 
the  law  requires  a  permit  to  buy  a  handgun 
that  is.  a  revolver  or  an  automatic  pistol); 
one  state  (South  Carolina)  prohibits  the 
sale  of  handguns;  and  two  states  i  Hawaii 
and  New  Jersey)  now  require  the  registration 
of  all  guns  by  description,  serial  number, 
and  ownership.  The  only  federal  laws  con- 
cerning firearms — "antiquated  and  Impotent 
legal  travesties,"  according  to  one  commen- 
tator— are  two  In  number.  One  Is  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934.  which  effectively 
limited  the  traffic  in  sawed-off  shotguns, 
sawed-off  rifles,  and  fully  automatic  weapons 
such  as  machine  guns  by  requiring  their 
registration  and  a  two-hundred-dollar  tax 
un  their  transfer:  that  is.  It  was  effective 
until  part  of  the  registration  system  was 
found  un-Constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  a  few  weeks  ago.  on  the  ground  that 
this  amounted  to  a  requirement  that  a  man 
be  forced  to  testify  against  himself,  and  it 
thus  violated  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
otner  is  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938, 
which  requires  anyone  making  interstate 
sales  of  guns  to  obtain  a  federal  license,  and 
also  prohibits  interstate  shipment  of  guns 
by  or  to  convicted  felons,  persons  under 
indictment  for  felony,  and  fugitives. 

Laws  aside,  no  one  can  make  even  a  rough 
guess  at  how  many  guns  are  in  private 
hands  in  this  country;  estimates  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  fifty  million  to  a  high 
of  two  hundred  million.  But  it  is  known 
that  each  year  two  million  domestically 
made  guns  and  one  million  imported  guns 
are  sold.  In  other  words,  in  the  course  of 
each  working  day  aroiuid  ten  thousand  guns 
reach  private  hands.  And  it  is  also  known 
what  toll  guns  take  annually.  In  1966.  for 
example,  guns  were  used  in  an  estimated 
sixty-five  hundred  murders,  ten  thousand 
suicides,  and  twenty-six  hundred  accidental 
deaths — an  estimated  total  of  ninteen  thou- 
sand deaths;  in  addition,  they  were  used  in 
an  estimated  forty-three  thousand  serious 
assaults  and  fifty  thousand  robberies,  and 
they  caused  an  estimated  hundred  thousand 
non-fatal  injuries.  Since  1900,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  In  the  United  States 
have  been  killed  by  privately  owned  guns, 
or  a  third  again  as  many  as  have  been  killed 
la  all  our  wars. 

In  his  book  "The  Right  to  Bear  Arms." 
Carl  Bakal  points  out  that  since  Congress 
took  its  last,  rather  weak,  step  to  control 
guns,  in  the  nineteen-thirtles.  a  number 
of  bills  intended  to  further  regulate  the 
sale,  possession,  and  use  of  firearms  have 
ijeen  introduced,  but,  because  of  detennined 
opposition  from  owners,  dealers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  guns,  nothing  has  come  of  any 
of  them.  In  later  years,  he  goes  on.  one  of 
the  leading  congressional  advocates  of 
stricter  firearms  control  was  Senator  Thom- 
as C.  Hennlngs,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  who 
sponsored  several  bills  providing  for  such 
control  but  finally  gave  up  in  despair.  'Many 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  vote 
for  construction  of  dams  costing  millions  of 
dollars, "  he  remarked  in  the  late  fifties. 
"But  they  won't  vote  a  nickel  to  stop  the 
tide  of  waste  and  tragedy.  "  Not  until  after 
the  most  shocking  of  the  tragedies — the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy — were 
there  signs  that  Congress  might  stem,  if  not 
stop,  the  tide,  for  after  the  events  In  Dallas 
public  insistence  on  federal  action  to  con- 
trol fireai-ms  api>eared  pxjlitlcally  irresist- 
ible. As  early  as  1959,  polls  had  shown  that 


a  majority  of  citizens  favored  stricter  fed- 
eral gun  laws,  and  after  Kennedy's  deatli 
in  November.  1963.  that  majority  had 
climbed  toward  unanimity.  Early  in  1964,  a 
Gallup  Poll  showed  that  seventy-one  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  the  country  felt  that  no 
one  should  be  permitted  to  own  a  gun  with- 
out a  police  permit. 

As  it  happened,  a  gun-control  bill  had  been 
pending  before  Congress  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  assassination.  Introduced  in 
August.  1963,  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat  of  Connecticut — Hennlngs'  succes- 
sor as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency — the  bill  was 
a  modest  affair  that  fell  far  short  of  what  the 
Gallup  Poll  indicated  the  public  wanted.  Of- 
ficially designated  S.  1975.  the  measure, 
drafted  after  more  than  a  year  of  investiga- 
tions and  hearings,  was  aimed  at  limiting  the 
mail-order  sales  of  handguns,  which,  accord- 
ing to  FBI.  figures,  were  used  in  seventy  per- 
cent of  the  murders  committed  with  guns, 
and  which  could  be  obtained  through  the 
mall  for  as  little  as  three  dollars  and  hlty 
cents  by.  among  ethers,  minors  who  were 
prevented  by  local  ordinances  from  buying 
them  over  the  counter.  Dodds  bill  required 
the  buyer  of  a  liandgun  by  interstate  mail 
order  to  send  the  seller  a  notarized  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  he  was  over  eighteen, 
that  he  was  not  a  convicted  felon  or  under 
indictment  for  a  felony,  and  that  shipment 
of  the  gun  would  not  violate  any  law  in  the 
area  where  he  lived.  As  for  the  seller,  the  bill 
required  him  to  notify  the  carrier  (normally 
Railway  Express,  since  federal  law  had  long 
prohibited  the  shipment  of  handguns  by 
mail)  whenever  he  dispatched  a  package  con- 
taining a  handgun,  and  the  carrier  was  re- 
qtiired  to  refuse  delivery  to  anyone  he  knew, 
or  had  reason  to  believe,  was  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Although  the  bill  was  glaringly 
weak — for  one  thing,  a  notarized  statement 
that  someone  nas  said  lie  is  over  eighteen 
means  nothing  more  than  that  this  Is  what 
ne  has  said.  and.  for  another,  anyone  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  could  arm  a  battalion 
of  twelve-year-olds  without  violating  the 
law — it  was  the  best  that  Dodd  could  come 
up  with  after  months  of  negotiating  with 
gun  manufacturers  and  representatives  of 
hunters  and  other  gun  owners.  The  manu- 
facturers ISO  many  of  whom  have  plants  In 
Connecticut  that  it  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "the  arsenal  of  America")  went  along  with 
the  proposal  because  it  was  a  protectionist 
nieasure,  mail-order  guns  being  mostly  cheap 
imports  that  cut  Into  their  business.  And  the 
sporting  proups  were  not  unduly  put  out, 
because  it  did  nothing  to  limit  traffic  In 
rifles  and  shotguns,  which  are  the  arms  used 
in  most  gun  sports,  and  because  the  leaders 
of  these  groups  feared  that  if  they  didn't 
accept  a  halfway  measure  then,  they  would 
sooner  or  later — probably  .sooner — be  forced 
by  pvibllc  demand  to  accept  a  much  more 
comprehensive  one. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced,  there 
were  fourteen  million  licensed  hunters  in 
the  country,  four  or  five  million  members  of 
gun  clubs  devoted  to  target  .and  skeet  and 
trap  shooting,  and  a  million  or  so  additional 
gun  collectors.  For  many  years,  the  ur.official 
but  widely  acknowledged  leader  of  this  .i.s- 
?eniblage'^  had  been  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. Founded  in  1871  by  some  officers  of 
the  New  York  National  Guard  who  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  sloppy  performance  of  North- 
ern riflemen  during  the  Civil  War  (the  sol- 
diers were  said  to  have  hit  what  they  were 
aiming  at  only  once  in  a  thousand  shots), 
the  NR.A.  had  as  its  original  purpose  "to 
promote  and  encourage  rifle  shooting  on  a 
scientific  basis."  Chartered  as  a  nonprofit 
<)rganization,  the  N.R  A.  later  redefined  its 
aims  more  grandly,  stating  that  its  principal 
goal  was  "to  promote  social  welfare" — a 
statement  that,  as  it  happened,  rendered  it 
exempt  from  federal  taxation  and  from  any 
requirement  that  it  be  registered  as  a  lobby. 
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Today      the     Association    operates    from    a 
three-and-a-half-mllllon-dollar,      nine-story 
marble-and-glass  Washington   headquarters, 
which  houses  two  hundred  and  fifty  employ- 
ees   and  which,  according  to  the  Association, 
stands    as    a    symbol    of    an    ideal,"    It   also 
stands   as   a    reminder    that    the    NR.A.   has 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  in  assets  and 
an  annual   income   of   better   than   nve  mil- 
lion-  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  latter  sum 
comes  from  dues  paid  by  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousands  members,  and  twenty-six  per 
cent  comes  from  arms  and  sporting-equip- 
ment  manufacturers    and    dealers   who    buy 
advertising      space      in      the      Association's 
monthly   magazine,   the   American   lUfleman. 
.\lthough   the   NR.A.   has   nowhere   near   the 
means  or  the  membership  of  groups  like  the 
\merican  Legion  and  the  A.F.L.  C.I.O.,  it  Is 
•r  more  successful  m  exerting  pressure  on 
i-ongress.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  to  do  the 
most  effective  lobbying  of  any  non-lobby  in 
Washington,  and  no  one  in  the  government 
doubts  Its  repeated  ixwst  that  it  can  produce 
•vithln  seventy-two  hours  more  than  half  a 
milUou  letters,  postcards,  and   telegrams  to 
members  of  Congress  on  any  gun-bill  issue. 
I'd  rather  be  a  deer  in  hunting  season  than 
I  politician  who  has  run  afoul  of  the  N.R.A. 
crowd,"   a  senator  from   the   West  remarked 
lOt  long  ago.  "Most  of  us  are  scared  to  death 
of    them.    They    range    irom    ous    drivers    to 
bank   presidents,   from   Minutemen   to   lour- 
otar  generals,  and  from  morons  to  geniuses, 
but  they  have  one  thing   m  common:    they 
don't   want  anyone    to   tell    them   a/ijfthing 
about  what  to  do  with  their  guns,  and  they 

mean  It." 

The    N.R.A.    claims    that    it    always    ap- 
proaches    proposed     firearms     legislation— 
whether  local,  .state,  or  federal— with  a  posi- 
tive rather  than  a  negative  attitude,  but  the 
record  shows  that  just  about  the  only  nre- 
irnis  legislation  that  It  has  approached  posi- 
tively has  been  legislation  that  would  weaken 
existing    laws.   In    1963.    for    example,    a    bill 
was   submitted   to   the   Montana   legislature 
that  would  make  it  legal  lor  children  under 
•he  age  of  fourteen  to  use  guns  under  cer- 
tain conditions;   for  children  over  fourteen 
there     were     no     conditions     anyway.     Tlie 
NRA.    labelled    the    proposal     'Good"    in   a 
bulletin  to  its  Montana  members,   and  the 
bill  was  enacted.  To  substantiate  its  claim 
ibout  its  positive  attitude,  the  Association 
often  cites  the  part  it  played  in  getting  the 
1934  and   1938  federal   laws  passed.  Indeed. 
;t  did  support  both  bills— after  fighting  them 
:o    a    standstill    until    provisions    in    them 
making  it  illegal  to  sell  handguns  in  mter- 
-tate  commerce  were  dropped.  In  the  eight 
years  preceding  the  introduction  of  S.  1975, 
•hlrty-flve  gun-control  bills  were  introduced 
•n   Congress   and   the   N.R.A.   opposed   all   of 
them.  (One  of  them,  which  was  designed  to 
protect  the  Massachusetts  gun  industry,  was 
■submitted  in  1958  by  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  would  have   prohibited   "the   im- 
Dortatlon  or  reimportation  into  the  United 
SUtes    of    arms    or    ammunition    originally 
manufactured    for    military   purposes."    The 
main  target  of  the  bill  was  the  largest-selling 
import,  the  Mannlicher-Carcano  6.5.  one  of 
which   Lee    Harvey    Oswald   bought    with    a 
mail-order  coupon  cut  out  of  the  Amenca7i 
Rifleman.) 

After  ninetv-two  vears  of  opposing  restric- 
tive firearms  bills,  the  N.R.A.  was  apparently 
at  a  loss  for  ways  in  which  it  might  support 
one,  for  its  endorsement  of  S.  1975  was  pos- 
sibly the  most  reticent,  and  certainly  the 
most  ineffectual,  act  in  its  long  history.  The 
vear  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  .\ssociatlon 
<^ent  out  fortv-two  "legislative  bulletins  "  to 
several  hundred  thousand  of  Its  members 
notifying  them  of  impending  gun  bills  in 
state  legislatures  and  county  and  municipal 
councils.  It  sent  out  nothing  on  S.  1975. 
When  the  bill  was  filed  in  the  Senate,  the 
4merica7i  Rifleman  described  it  in  detail  but 
did  not  identify  it  by  number  or  sponsor. 


as  It  always  did  when  it  opposed  a  piece  of 
legislation.  Expressing  Us  views  In  a  round- 
about fashion  that  was  unprecedented  tor 
the  magazine,  it  gave  the  impression  that  it 


was  not  against  the  bill  but  never  explicitly 
stated   that  the  NR.A    haO  endorsed  it    In 


stead,  after  saying  in  an  editorial  that  "steps 
must  be  taken  to  stop  the  traffic  of  mail- 
order guns  into  unauthorized  hands.'"  It 
made  it  appear  that  it  had  no  particular  bill 
in  mind  by  observing.  "It  is  reassuring  that 
proposed  solutions  to  this  p.irticular  situa- 
tion are  being  directed  at  irresponsible 
merchants  and  purchasers  With  this  ap- 
proach steps  can  be  taken  toward  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem  of  mail -order 

guns."  ,   , 

Four  days  alter  President  Kennedy  s  assas- 
sination, Dodd  amended  S  1975  to  include 
rifles  iuid  shotguns.  A  lew  days  later,  he 
amended  it  further,  to  require  each  buyer  of 
I  gun  by  mall  order  to  list  the  name  and 
iiddress  of  the  chief  law-enforcement  officer 
in  his  area,  and  to  require  the  seller  to  notify 
that  officer  bv  registered  mall,  before  ship- 
ping the  gun,  that  the  purchase  had  been 
made.  Alarmed  bv  the  public  mood  following 
the  assassination,  the  N.R.A.  told  Dodd  pri- 
vately that  It  would  go  along  with  these 
changes,  but  again  It  did  nothing  to  generate 
support   among  its  members. 

•You    keep   alter   that   gun   bill,'"    Senator 
Mike    Mansfield,    the    Majority    U-ader.    told 
Dodd   at   the   beginning   of   December.    1963. 
I'm  with  vou."  So.  It  appeared,   vere  many 
other  senators,  including  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
the  Minority  Leader,  who  agreed  that  some 
kind  of  gun  legislation  was  essential— which 
meant  he  agreed  that  it  was  inevitable   War- 
ren  Magnuson,   chairman   of   the   Commerce 
Committee— which,  under  Senate  rules,  had 
!inal  jurisdiction  over  the  bill —assured  Dodd 
about  this  time  that  a  majority  ot   the  six- 
teen committee  members  had  told  him  they 
were  for  it.  and  that  he  was  willing  to  send  it 
directlv  to  the  Senate  fioor  lor  a  vote  with- 
out   holding    anv    further    hearings.    When 
about  a   week  had  passed   after  Magnuson'e 
.statement  and  nothing  more  happened.  Dodd 
got  in  touch  with  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee urging  action  on  the  bill:  most  of  the 
replies  were  evasive  and  apologetic.  Then,  on 
December  10th.  Magnuson  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced   that    his    committee    would    hold 
hearings  on  S.  1975  alter  all.  He  did  not  an- 
nounce  that   he   had   reached   this  decision 
only  alter  he  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee   had    heard    from    the    N.R.A     Better 
than  two-thirds  of  the  committees  members 
were  from  so-called  hunting  slates,  and  nine 
were  coming  up  lor  reelection  the  following 
vear. 

When  the  hearings  opened,  on  December 
13th,  it  was  clear  that  just  about  everyone 
on  the  committee  had  taken  fright  Magnu- 
son himself  didn't  appear  at  all  the  first  day 
but  sent  in  a  statement  opposing  the  biU 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  appear  to  be  a 
solution  but  was  too  weak  to  be  really  effec- 
tive Although  Magnuson  could  presimiably 
have  remedied  Its  defects  by  conducting  rig- 
orous hearings  and  then  proposing  .-trung 
amendments,  he  rarely  attended  the  ses- 
sions, which  ran  on  and  off  until  March, 
1964  Apparently,  the  chiurman  s  seat  was 
considered  a  hot  one,  for  no  one  seemed  to 
want  to  occupy  it,  and  finally  the  job  of 
chairing  the  hearings  fell  to  the  lowest-rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  committee— Howard 
Cannon,  of  Nevada.  Although  by  this  time 
more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people 
polled  by  Gallup  on  the  subject  wanted  the 
strictest  gun  law  possible,  of  the  thirty- 
seven  witnesses  who  were  invited  to  testify 
before  the  committee  only  seven,  including 
Dodd,  gave  S.  1975  their  outright  support. 

Most  of  those  who  opposed  all  or  parts  of 
the  bill  tirelesslv  reiterated  arguments  that 
the  N  R.A.  had  tirelesslv  reiterated  for  years, 
until  they  had  acquired  the  force  of  incan- 
tations. The  first,  and  most  sacred,  of  thes« 


was  that  S.  1975— and,  lor  that  matter,  any 
bin  that  controlled   guns   in   any   way— was 
un-Constitutional,  because  the  Constitution 
guaranteed  every  citizen  "the  right  to  keep 
and   bear  arms."   The   reierence   was   to  the 
Second  Amendment,  which  .states,  "A  well- 
regulated  mihtia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed."   Usually,    the    N.R.A.    quotes    only 
the  last  half  of  the  sentence   The  courts,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  always  been  more  inter- 
ested in  the  first  half  and  have  consistently 
interpreted    the    amendment    to   mean    that 
the  states  have  the  right  to  maintain  armed 
citizen   mihtlas.    Attorney   General   Nicholas 
deB    Katzentaach.  testifying  beiore  the  Sub- 
committee   to    Investigate    Juvenile    Delin- 
quency,   said    that    "the    Supreme    Court   of 
the  United  States  long  ago  made  it  clear  that 
the   amendment   did    not   guarantee    to   any 
individuals  the  right  to  bear  arms."  Although 
the   NRA.    has   asserted    that   It   "takes   the 
bedrock   stand    that    law-abiding    Americans 
are   Constitutionally   entitled   to   the  owner- 
ship and  legal  use  ol  lirearms.'    it  has  never 
l>een  confident  enough  ol  its  footing  to  carry 
a  test  case  to  the  .Supreme  Court,  which  has 
yet  to  Knock  down  anv  local,  fctate.  or  federal 
law  regulaiing  firearms— with  the  exception 
of    part   ol    the    1934    lederal    law.    which   it 
faulted  on  the  basis  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment ol   the  nfth,  not  the  Second,  Amend- 
ment   In  the  Court's  own  Aords,  in  its  1939 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Miller    the  Second  Amendment  applies  only 
to  those  arms  that  have  a  "reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  preservation  or  clliclency  of  a 
'.veil-regulated  militia.  " 

A  (.lose  second  In  ix>pularity  among  ^m\ 
men  IS  the  argument    -or  slogan  -that  goes, 
G'jns  don  I  kill  people:   people  kill  i)eoplc." 
Like  the  first  one.  this  lias  appeared  in  mil- 
lions   ol    copies    of    the    Amcnran    inflrman 
and   m  other  millions  of   N  R.A.   pamphlets, 
brochures,    leaflets,     bulletins,    and     letters, 
■aid    in  the  form  of   tx>st€rs  and  stickers,  it 
has  been  plastered   all  over  the  countryside 
on  gun-club  buildings  and  at  firing  ranges. 
I-hose    who    are    !ond    of    it    are    endlessly 
amused  by  carrying  it  to  its  Illogical  conclu- 
sion, which  is  that  if  one  is  going  to  regulate 
the  use  of  guns  because  they  are  sometimes 
used  to  kill  people,  one  should  then  regulate 
the   use  oi   knives,  hammers,  baseball  bats, 
lope.   fireplace   pokers,   hands,   feet,  and  on 
and  on.  The  counter-arguments  put  forth  by 
uun-bill  proponents— that  more  than  half  ol 
all  the  murders  committed  in  this  country 
are  committed  with  guns;  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  NR.A   argument  the  sale  of  narcotics 
and  poisons  should  not  be  regulated,  either; 
and   that  although   the  other  lethal  Instru- 
ments mentioned  have  a  variety  of  legitimate 
u.ses    guns   have   only   one   use,   which   is   to 
destroy  something,  whether  ,i  target,  a  clay 
pigeon    an   animal,  or  a   person  -have   been 
utterly   without  effect    One   witness  at  the 
Commerce     Conunittee     hearings.     Sen.itor 
Bourke     B.     Hlckenlooper,     Republican     ol 
Iowa,  made  a  favorite  NRA    point  when  he 
testified    "I  am  perfectly  aware  that  tens  of 
thousands  ol  people  are  killed  In  this  country 
every  vear  bv  automobiles     .1  don't  think 
■•nynne    proposes   to.  make    it    impossible    to 
buv  an  automobile  because  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  are  killed"  The  analogy  was  \ery 
popular  in  gun  circles,  even  though  no  one 
had  proposed  to  make  it  impossible  to  buy  a 
•'un    Moreover,   as   the   backers  of   the  bill, 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  again  without  effect, 
automobiles    are    essential    to    modern    life. 
•.vhereas  guns  aren't,  and.  In  any  event,  the 
increasing   death   toll   from   automobile   ac- 
cidents    has     led      to     Increasingly     strict 
reeulatlon. 

An  inevitable  corollary  of  the  contention 
that  people,  and  not  g:un8,  kill  people,  is  that 
i:>eople.  and  not  their  guns,  must  be  more 
strictly  regulated.  Ultimately,  a  plea  for 
harsh  "penalties  against  anyone  using  a  gun 
criminally   became   the    gun   lobbyists'    sole 
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alternative  to  any  proposal  for  new  ^n  laws 
One  of  the  many  witnesses  to  advance  this 
alternative  proposal  during  the  hearings  was 
WUUam  H  Beers,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Pres- 
cott,  Arizona.  Evening  Ccnirier  He  asked  for 
"a  broadening  of  the  search  and  seizure  laws, 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  arrest  so 
fxjllce  officers  can  make  arrests  without  fear 
of  reprisal,  and.  above  all.  mandatory  penal- 
ties for  crimes  committed  with  flrearms — 
that  is.  five  years  without  parole  for  the  flrst 
offense,  ten  years  without  parole  for  the  sec- 
ond offense  and  up  to  life  on  subsequent  con- 
viction ■  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  a 
liberal  Democrat  from  Texas,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  was  anything  but 
courtly  to  the  bills'  opponents,  heard  Beers 
out  and  then  said.  "A  number  of  witnesses 
have  stressed  No  more  laws,  but  tough  penal- 
ties Send  them  to  the  penitentiary  longer,  or 
do  away  with  their  rights  of  defense,  anybody 
that  is  charged  with  crime.'  Some  of  the  testi- 
mony has  assumed  you  have  two  classes  of 
citizens  thp  law-abiding  and  the  non-law- 
.^blding.  There  Are.  but  the  only  way  you  tell 
wMrh  Is  which  is  after  trial.  .  Many  of 
the  witnesses  here  have  offered  what  seemed 
to  me  harsher  alternatives  than  the  things 
we  propxjse." 

To  a  man  the  g\m  people  lined  up  behind 
Representative  Bob  Casey,  a  conservative 
Democrat  from  Texas,  when  he  later  tiled  a 
bill  in  the  House  to  make  any  serious  crime 
committed  with  a  firearm  a  federal  offense 
carrying  a  mandatory  sentence  of  twenty- 
five  years  In  prison.  The  proposal  had  some 
drawbacks.  For  one.  It  would  have  usurped 
the  states'  Jealously  guarded  police  powers. 
(Even  so,  a  number  of  states'-rlghts  states, 
such  as  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  were  suffi- 
ciently Influenced  by  the  gun  men  to  pass 
resolutions  In  their  legislatures  supporting 
the  Casey  bill.)  For  another.  It  would  have 
converted  the  hundred  thousand  and  more 
crimes  that  are  committed  each  year  with 
guns  into  federal  crimes — a  change  that 
vould  have  required  the  creation  of  an  im- 
mense federal  police  force,  of  the  kind  that 
has  heretofore  been  known  only  under  dic- 
tatorships. And.  for  still  another.  It  would 
have  produced  the  largest  federal  construc- 
tion prograxn  since  the  public-works  days  of 
the  Depression,  since  the  present  capacity  of 
the  federal  prison  system  Is  only  twenty-one 
thousand.  Such  legal  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  projxisal  aside,  the  notion  that  stiff 
penalties  deter  criminals  has  few  defenders 
among  criminologists  today.  That  approach 
has  often  been  tried,  they  say,  and  It  has  al- 
ways failed.  For  example,  as  recently  as  the 
early  elghteen-hundreds  In  England,  when 
more  than  two  hundred  offenses  were  capital 
crimes,  one  of  them,  picking  pockets,  was 
most  frequently  practiced  during  public 
hangings.  Instead  of  making  a  criminal  hesi- 
tate to  use  a  gun,  the  criminologists  say.  the 
most  probable  effect  of  a  bill  like  Casey's 
would  be  to  make  an  armed  marauder  hesi- 
tate to  let  the  witness  to  his  crime  live. 

Still  another  N.R.A.  argument  against  re- 
strictive flrearms  legislation  Is  that  laws  of 
this  sort  'disarm  the  law-abiding  citizen 
without  affecting  the  criminal."  Of  course. 
S.  1975  would  not  have  disarmed  anyone 
Even  its  most  fervent  backers  saw  the  bill 
as  little  more  than  a  means  of  making  It 
slightly  harder  for  the  young  and  the  de- 
ranged to  get  hold  of  guns.  As  its  propo- 
nents repwatedly  explained,  always  without 
effect,  their  hope  was  that  the  law  would 
deter  some  of  those  who  couldn't  buy  a  gun 
over  the  counter  from  trying  to  buy  one  by 
mall,  simply  because  it  made  mall-order  pur- 
chases somewhat  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 
.\s  they  also  explained,  the  bill  would  cer- 
tainly not  prevent  a  determined  criminal 
from  getting  hold  of  a  weapon,  but  It  might 
well  dissuade  a  boy  or  someone  who  was  un- 
jalanced  from  going -t<J  the  trouble  of  order- 
ing one  by  mail  If  he  had  nothing  more  in 
mind  than  the  notion  that  It  would  be  fun 


to  have  a  gun — a  notion  that  has  far  too 
often  led  to  accidents  and  n^ayhem.  In  addi- 
tion, they  noted,  the  business  of  sorting  out 
the  law-abiding  was  far  from  an  easy  task 
when  it  came  to  murder.  They  cited  FBI. 
figures  showing  that  eighty-two  per  cent  of 
all  murders  were  committed  vrtthln  families 
or  among  acquaintances — generally  by  peo- 
ple who  had  been  law-abiding  citizens  until 
the  murder  occurred 

Although  the  N.R.A.  officially  conceded 
again  and  again  In  congressional  hearings 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  making  guns  less  available  to 
felons,  addicts,  mental  Incompetents,  and 
minors  It  hotly  contested  at  the  same  time 
the  Idea  that  the  general  availability  of  guns 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  crime  problem. 
"Much  has  been  said  in  public  and  In  the 
press  about  the  part  that  flrearms  play  in  the 
commission  of  crime."  John  M.  Schooley.  who 
had  recently  stepped  down  as  president  of 
the  N.R.A  ,  asserted  in  the  hearings  that  fol- 
lowed the  Kennedy  assassination  "Some  per- 
sons have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
accessibility  of  flrearms  plays  a  major  part  in 
the  increasing  crime  rate."  Indeed,  some  had 
Including  most  of  the  country's  leading  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  criminologists.  Un- 
able to  outweigh  this  body  of  opinion,  the 
N  R.A.  did  its  best  to  outtalk  the  proponents 
of  S.  1975  on  this  point,  depending,  as  usual, 
on  frequent  repetition.  Here,  It  relied  on  two 
arguments  One.  which  Schooley  brought  up 
at  the  hearings,  consisted  of  a  quotation 
from  a  book  called  "Patterns  In  Criminal 
Homicide."  by  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  a  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  went.  "It  is  the  contention  of 
this  observer  that  few  homicides  due  to 
shootings  could  be  avoided  merely  If  a  flre- 
arm  were  not  Immediately  present,  and  that 
the  offender  would  select  some  other  weapon 
to  achieve  the  same  destructive  goal."  The 
statement  was  constantly  quoted  by  the 
N.R  A.  and  its  allies,  and  It  still  Is.  even 
though  it  was  repudiated  by  Dr.  Wolfgang 
In  March.  1964.  In  a  letter  to  former  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Director  James  V.  Ben- 
nett: "I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  believe 
that  violence  and  Instruments  of  violence 
breed  violence.  Legislation  which  makes 
more  restrictive  the  manufacturing,  sale  and 
distribution,  and  licensing  of  flrearms  is.  I 
think,  desirable  In  almost  any  form.  If 
pushed  to  the  wall,  I  would  probably  support 
the  Japanese  ruling  that  no  one  except  a 
pwllce  officer  should  be  allowed  to  possess  or 
carry  a  pistol."  The  second  N.R.A.  argument 
was  that  the  F  B.I.'s  annual  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
statistical  and  analytical  compilation  of  In- 
formation on  crime  In  this  country,  did  not 
list  among  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
crime  rate  the  availability  of  guns  At  one 
hearing  oh  S.  1975.  a  member  of  the  N.R.A.'s 
board  of  directors  cited  the  1963  F.B.I  re- 
port to  substantiate  this  point.  A  staff  mem- 
ber pointed  out  to  him  that  the  list  he  was 
referring  to  was  In  the  introduction  to  the 
report,  and  that  on  page  7  of  the  body  of  the 
report  was  a  full  analysis  of  murder  by  guns, 
which  concluded,  "The  easy  accessibility  of 
firearms  and  the  lethal  nature  of  the  gun 
are  clearly  apparent  In  these  murder  fig- 
ures.'  "The  witness  retorted,  "Director  Hoov- 
er Is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  you  are  en- 
titled to  yours,  and  I  am  entitled  to  mine." 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has,  on  various  occasions, 
taken  an  even  stronger  position  on  this  sub- 
ject, saying,  among  other  things.  "Those 
who  claim  that  the  availability  of  firearms  is 
not  a  factor  in  mvirders  In  this  country  are 
not  facing  reality,"  and  "A  review  of  the  mo- 
tives for  murder  suggests  that  a  readily  ac- 
cessible gun  enables  the  perpetrator  to  kill 
on  impulse,"  and  "The  spotlight  of  public 
attention  should  be  focussed  on  the  eeisy  ac- 
cessibility of  firearms  and  Its  Influence  on 
willful  killings,"  but  the  N.R.A.  has  con- 
tinued to  cite  the  supposed  omission  In  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports. 


Another  of  the  NR.A.s  arguments  against 
any  legislation  designed  to  control  guns  is 
that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  use  of 
guns  in  crimes  because,  as  one  of  the  As- 
sociation's pamphlets  has  put  it,  "most 
weapons  used  by  criminals  are  stolen  guns." 
Since  the  criminals  in  the  country  have 
never  been  polled  on  how  they  got  their 
guns,  no  one  knows  what  their  usual  source 
of  weap>ons  is.  However,  statistics  submitted 
during  the  Senate  hearings  indicated  that 
many  of  them  bought  guns  legally.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  made  in  1965  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  only  six  guns  out  of  forty- 
five  hundred  and  six  recovered  from  crimi- 
nals in  that  state  during  the  previous  eight 
years  had  been  stolen.  Nearly  eighty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  weapons,  the  commissioner 
added,  had  been  obtained  not  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  ha,8  had  fairly  strict  fire- 
arms laws  since  1957,  but  by  over-the- 
counter  purchases  in  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  which  have  lenient  laws.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Newark  police,  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  guns  confiscated  from  criminals  there 
In  recent  years  were  found  to  have  been 
bought  outside  the  state.  New  Jersey's  At- 
torney General.  Arthur  J.  Sills,  reported 
during  the  hearings  on  S  1975 — In  rebuttal 
of  a  claim  by  members  of  the  gun  fraternity 
that  strong  gun  laws  would  delight  criminals. 
because  the  laws  would  create  a  nation  of 
helpless  citizens — that  when  he  proposed 
that  New  Jersey  adopt  very  strict  Jirearms 
regulations,  he  checked  on  the  writers  ot 
three  h^dred  and  thlrty-flve  of  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  he  got  in  opposition  and 
found  that  twenty-five  of  them  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes  ranging  from  highway 
robbery  to  manslaughter. 

As  part  of  the  N.R.A.  campaign  to  prove 
that  restrictions  on  guns  are  irrelevant,  the 
organization  has  repeatedly  attacked  what 
It  invariably  calls  "the  vicious"  or  ""the 
notorious"'  Sullivan  Law.  which  for  fifty-odd 
years  has  made  it  illegal  for  New  York  State 
residents  to  buy  or  own  a  handgun  without 
a  police  permit.  (The  law  is  so  sternly  ad- 
ministered that  ovit  of  New  York  City's 
population  of  about  eight  million  people  only 
seventeen  thousand  hold  permits.)  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  N.R.A.'s  directors  who  testi- 
fied at  the  1964  hearings.  "New  York's  so- 
called  Sullivan  Law  is  the  most  restrictive 
gun  legislation  on  the  statute  books.  Yet  it 
is  a  complete  failure,  not  only  in  keeping 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment but  also  at  reducing  the  crime  rate." 
This  contention  has  been  made  thousands  of 
times,  in  thousands  of  places,  by  thousands 
of  people — In  fact,  by  Just  about  everyone 
except  people  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  its  effect.  During  Senate  hear- 
ings held  in  1965.  Attorney  Gener.il  Katzen- 
bach  pointed  out  that  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  murders  were 
committed  with  guns,  and  he  went  on.  "In 
Dallas.  Texas,  and  Phoenix.  Arizona,  where 
firearms  regulations  are  practically  nonexist- 
ent, the  percentage  of  homicides  committed 
by  guns  In  1963  was  72  per  cent  in  D.illas  and 
65.9  per  cent  in  Phoenix.  In  cities  where  there 
are  strong  regulations  we  have  the  following 
figures:  Chicago,  46.4  per  cent;  Los  Angeles. 
43.5  per  cent;  Detroit.  40  per  cent;  and 
Philadelphia,  36  per  cent.  And  in  New  York 
City — which  has  been  disparaged  in  many 
ways  as  being  thought  of  by  some  as  the 
center  of  crime  In  America — with  its  much 
maligned  Sullivan  Law,  the  rate  of  murder 
by  gun  was  25  per  cent."  Despite  New  York's 
fearsome  reputation,  when  compared  with 
the  country's  nine  next-largest  cities  It 
turned  out  to  have  the  fifth-lowest  assault 
rate,  the  third-lowest  murder  rate,  and  the 
lowest  robbery  rate.  Not  the  least  noteworthy 
effect  of  the  Sullivan  Law.  Leonard  E.  Rels- 
man.  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  Yor^ 
City  Police  Department,  testified,  was  that  K 
had  enabled  the  piolice  'to  make  many  arrests 
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lor  the  illegal  possession  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers before  the  possessor  has  had  the  op- 
nortunity  to  commit  a  crime  uf  violenc^, 
and  he  added,  "On  this  score,  we  have  had  a 
substantial  degree  of  success.  We  have  been 
able  to  prevent  many  crimes  of  violence  by 
such  arrests." 

Although  Dodd  had  long  been  known  as 
the   Senate's   foremost   anti-Communlst.   an 
astonishing  number  of  gun  owners  consid- 
ered his  bin  prlma-facle  evidence  that  he  was 
either    a    Commuulst    agent   or.    at    least,    a 
communist  dupe.  One  of  the  many  Inexpert 
witnesses  who  testified   at   the   hearings   in 
1964    a  physician  from  Bagdad.  Arizona,  by 
the  name  of  William  E.  Gorder.  stated  that 
S    1975  was  patently  un-Constitutlonal.  and 
added  "I  further  believe  the  Dodd  bill  repre- 
sents   a    further    attempt    by    a    subversive 
power  to  make  vis  part  of  one-world  Social- 
istic   government."    Taken    aback.    Senator 
Yarborough    asked    him.     "You    don't    really 
think  that  Senator  Dodd's  bill  represents  any 
effort  by  anv  subversive  power  to  take  over 
this  government,  do  you?"  Dr.  Gorder  nodded. 
"Yes   sir   I  do,"  he  answered  firmly.  Still  un- 
able to  believe  it,  Yarborough  repeated  his 
Question,  Dr.  Gorder  repeated  his  answer.  His 
conviction  reflected  a  fear  shared  by  many 
gun  owners  that  the  bill  would  be  used  to 
disarm  the  populace  and  render  it  helpless 
before   an   invading   lumy    Senator  Yarbor- 
ough listened  as  several  other  witnesses  ex- 
pressed concern   over   this  dire  eventuaUty, 
and  then  he  finally  lost  his  patience  and  told 
one  of  them.  "I  was  on  the  staff  of  an  infan- 
try division,  and  I  saw  the  invasion  of  Ger- 
many   Hitler  called  on  every  German  to  die 
in  his  home,  at  his  post,  and  the  first  time 
a  sniper  fired  in  a  town  at  an  Allied  soldier, 
they  learned,   |Ourl   men  were  trying  to  be 
nice  to  the  civilians,  and   the  snipers  tired, 
and  after  that  the  towns  were  simply  sawed 
down    And  prettv  soon  there  was  total  sur- 
render. .  .  "  The  rebuttal  had  no  effect  on 
those  who  were   persuaded  that   they  were 
about  to  be  turned  over,  empty-handed,  to 
an  invader.  In  fact,  this  complaint  grew  so 
clamorous  that  Dodd.  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  his  bill  wouldn't  disarm  anyone, 
asked  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  Ailes 
for  an  official  opinion  on  the  defense  of  the 
nation  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  "I  have 
not  seen  any  contingency  war  plan  where  the 
citizenry   was   Included."    the   Secreury   re- 
plied. 

Far  and  away  the  most  persistent  com- 
plaint about  S.  1975  concerned  a  feature  that 
it  did  not  contain— registration  of  firearms. 
Gun  registration  ordinarily  means  that  any- 
one who  owns  a  gun  registers  it  with  the 
police,  but  for  many  years  the  N.R.A.  has 
been  spreading  the  idea  that  a  registration 
system  gives  the  police  the  power  to  grant 
or  withhold  permits  for  gun  ownership.  In 
one  of  its  pamphlets,  entitled  "The  Pro  and 
Con  of  Firearms  Registration,"  the  Associa- 
tion stated:  , 

"As  to  the  argument  that  'you  dent  ob- 
ject to  registering  your  automobile,  why  ob- 
ject to  registering  your  gun?',  this  is  a 
'smoothy.'  In  the  first  place,  the  registra- 
tion of  an  automobile  Is  automatic.  The 
police  register  the  car,  the  city  and  state 
collect  their  taxes  and  no  one  questions  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  own  the  car.  The 
whole  essence  of  gun  registration  Is  to  per- 
mit the  police  to  say  WHO  may  own  a  gun! 
The  difference  Is  obvious  and  vital!  " 

Since  the  whole  essence  of  gun  registra- 
kon  is  the  same  as  the  whole  essence  of 
automobile  registration— that  is.  to  let  the 
police  know  who  owns  which  car  or  gun— 
the  obvious  and  vital  difference  was  the  false 
distinction  made  by  the  N.R, A.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  a  senator  who  has  been  one  of  the 
NR.A.'s  leading  antagonists,  the  reason  for 
its  misleading  statements  on  this  score  Is 
fairly  simple.  "A  lot  of  people  wouldn't  buy 
guns  if  they  had  to  record  them,  because  of 
the  embarrassment  that  often  entails,"  he 
explained.    "And  if  there  were  fewer  owners, 


there  would   be  fewer  N.R.A    memberships, 
fewer  guns  sold,  and   fewer  of  those  lucra- 
tive, nontaxable  ads  placed  in  the  Amcricari 
Rifleman.-    Whatever    the    explanation,    the 
Association   has  done  such   a  thorough  Job 
of  terrifying   its  followers  about  the  perils 
of  registration  that  the  mere  mention  of  the 
word  Is  enough  to  make  those  who  own  guns 
reach  for  them.  In  addition  to  equating  reg- 
istration with   permits,  the   N.R.A.   lias  en- 
couraged the  fear  that  a  registration  system 
would  lead  to  personal  disarmament.  A  mem- 
ber of   the  Association's   board  of  directors 
testified   at  the   hearings.   "Gun-reglstration 
lists,  no  matter  how  subtly  obtained  nor  how 
intensely  desired  by  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies, can  and  will  provide  the  most  effective 
and  convenient  way  of  disarming  the  private 
citizen  should  a  subversive  power  infiltrate 
our   police   systems   or   our   enemies  occupy 
our   country."    (A  subsequent   witness  sug- 
gested that  a  simpler  way  for  an  occupying 
power  to  find  out  where  a  lot  of  the  guns 
were  would  be  to  drop  In  at  the  NR.A.  office 
and  look   at   Its  membership  list.)    Most  of 
the  gun  clubs  and  gun  collectors'  associa- 
tions that  sent  \\itnesses  to  Washington  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  or  submitted  resolu- 
tions to  the  committee  for  the  record  were 
convinced  that  S.  1975  called  for  the  regis- 
tration of  all  privately  owned  firearms.  Ben 
Avery   the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  an  officer  In  the  Arizona  State 
Rifle   and   Pistol   Association,   read   a  state- 
ment at  the  hearings  expressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  registration,  and  then  submitted  sev- 
eral resolutions  adopted  by  gun  clubs  In  his 

area.  ^  .„  , 

"Mr  Avert.  The  flrst  is  a  statement  by 
the  Mesa  Gun  Club.  In  which  they  oppose 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  flrearms. 
I  have  another  from  the  Miami — 

"Senator  Cannon.  You  say  they  opposed 
registration  and  licensing.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  required  In  the  blU.  Do  they  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bin  that  we  are  considering  or 

"Mr  Avert  Sir,  they  didn't  know  what 
was  in  the  bill.  They  were  honestly  trying 
to  express  their  opinion." 

The  members  of  the  Mesa  Gun  Club  and 
millions    of    other    sportsmen    around    the 
country  didn't  know   what  was  in  the   blU 
because  the  N.R.A.  had  done  nothing  to  in- 
form them  and  a  great  deal  to  confuse  them. 
Besides  neglecting  to  tell  its  members  that 
it  supported  the  bill,  to  explain  to  them  what 
the  bill  would  accomplish,  and  to  urge  them 
to    lend    their   support,   the   N.R.A.    Imphed 
during  the  hearings  that  the  bill  conUlned 
practically  everything  it  had  long  taught  its 
followers  to  fight  to  the  death.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  hearings,  Franklin  L.  Orth.  the 
Association's  executive  vice-president  and  its 
chief  spokesman,  devoted  most  of  his  open- 
ing statement  to  matters  that  were  not  under 
consideration.  After  telling  the  senators  on 
hand  that  the  N.R.A.  was  "highly  respected 
at  all  levels  of  government  for  fairness,  logic, 
and  a  wealth  of  information  and  experience. 
he  outlined  in  detail  what  the  Association 
opposed,  including  "the  registration  of  the 
ownership  of  firearms,"  "the  requirement  of 
a  Ucense  to  purchase  or  possess  a  firearm, 
"police  approval"  to  buy  or  own  a  gun,  any 
kind  of  law  that  "would  have  the  effect  of 
disarming  the  honest  man,"  and  "discrimina- 
tory or  punitive  taxes  or  fees  on  the  purchase 
or  ownership  of  firearms."  As  for  the  Asso- 
ciation's positive  approach  to  gun  legislation, 
he  said  that  it  consisted  of  support  for  "In- 
creased    and    mandatory     sentences    where 
armed  force  has  been  used  in  the  commission 
of    a    crime"    and.    finally,    for    S.    1975    "as 
originally  Introduced."  His  statement  did  not 
mention  S.    1975   in  the  version  before  the 
committee. 

Ordinarily,  reporters  who  cover  congres- 
sional heaings  base  their  stories  on  wit- 
nesses' prepared  statements,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  them  m  advance,  so  press  re- 
ports seldom  cover  the  clarifying  questions 


and  answers  that  follow.  As  a  result,  many 
of  the  stories  appearing  In  newspaper  around 
the  country  after  the  first  series  of  hearings 
on  S.    1975"  concentrated  mainly,  and  some- 
times entirely,  on  what  the  N.R.A.  objected 
to.  And  this,  of  course,  gave  newspaper  read- 
ers the  impression  that  what  the  Association 
objected  to  was  what  S.  1975  contained.  They 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  confused 
about    the    N.R.A.'s    suind.    Earlier    on    the 
opening  day  of   the  hearings.  Senator  Dodd 
had    taken    pains    to   praise    the   N.R.A.   and 
to  announce  its  endorsement  of  his  bill.  By 
the  lime  Orth  had  completed  his  statement 
some  hours  later,  however,  no  one  was  sure 
where  the  Association  stood.  One  member  of 
the   committee   who   was   intent  on   finding 
out  was  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  who  had  eight  hundred  thousand 
licensed  hunters  back  home  to  deal  with. 

"Senator  Hart.  Lest  a  reader  of  this  rec- 
ord or  others  present  may  have  any  doubt, 
does  the  association  support  the  bill  In  the 
form  Introduced  this  morning  by  Senator 
Dodd? 

"Mr.  Orth.  In  the  form  introduced  this 
morning,  the  association  supports  the  bill  of 
senator  Dodd.  I  would  like  to  add,  paren- 
thetically, that  normally  we  are  opposed  to 
legislation  relative  to  guns  of  any  kind  be- 
cause we  don't  think  that  they  reach  the 
criminal.  We  think  the  criminal  gets  the  gun 

anj-way.   You   mentioned.   Senator   Hart 

""Senator    Hart.    Don't    leave    me    hanging 

there  Is  that  a  'Yes  but         .'  or 

■"Mr.  Orth.  No.  It  Is  not  a  Yes,  but  .  .  .' 
We  support  Senator  Dodd's  bill  us  pre- 
sented here  this  morning." 

Senator  Dodd  and  his  aides  later  came  to 
believe  that  the  N.R.A.  had  only  pretended  to 
support  S.  1975  and  had  all  along  been  cov- 
ertly   urging    its   followers    to   oppose   It — a 
stratagem   that  they   feel  was  evidenced  by 
Orths   confusing   testimony.   It  seems  more 
likely,   however,   that  Orths  testimony   was 
confusing    because    it    reflected    bitter    dis- 
sension  within   the  top  echelon   of   the  As- 
sociation, which  was  said  to  be  spilt  into  two 
factions — one  that  wanted  to  take  the  Dodd 
bill    then    rather    than    risk    getting    some- 
thing lar  worse  later  on.  and  one  that  wanted 
to  fight  all  gun  legislation  to  the  end.  what- 
ever   the    cost.    That   Orth's    testimony    was 
misinterpreted  by  some  reporters  and  most 
readers  did  not  prove  that  Orth  liad  meant 
this  to  happen,  or  even  that  he  could  have 
expected    it    to    happen;    the    probable    ex- 
planation   is    that    he    devoted    most    of    his 
testimony   to   describing   what   the   Associa- 
tion would  alu'ays  oppose   both  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  committee  and  as  a  sop  to  the 
hard-liners  on  his  board.  If  he  had.  as  Dodd 
thought,     purposely     misled     the     NR.A's 
members   into   believing   the   bill   contained 
all    the    features    that   the   Association    had 
opposed  for  vears.  then  his  subsequent  out- 
right endorsement  of  it.  under  Senator  Hart's 
cross-examination,  could  be  construed  only 
as  executive  suicide. 

When  word  got  out  that  Orth  had  actually 
appeared  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
spoken  in  support  of  a  gun-control  bill,  the 
reaction  among  sportsmen  was  much  like 
what  the  reaction  of  members  of  the  A.F.L.- 
CI.O.  would 'be  if  George  Meany  were  to 
come  out  for  the  Taft-HarUey  Act.  A  typical 
response  was  an  editorial  that  appeared 
shortly  after  the  hearings  in  Seatties  weekly 
Fishing  &  Hunting  News: 


"nra  stabs  sportsmen  in  back  on  gun  bh-ls 
"Sometimes  vour  best  friends  will  turn 
on  you  ...  so  don't  turn  your  back.  Fishing 
&  Hunting  News  has  been  forging  Iti  PosUl 
Protest  against  proposed  anti-gun  legislation 
in  Washington.  DC,  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA)  as 
our  fighting  brother  in  the  big  capital.  Our 
fighting  brother  Just  stabbed  us  and  every 
sportsman  who  ever  belonged  or  believed  in 
that  organization  in  the  back.  ...  We  don  t 
want  the  Dodd  Bill  or  any  other  anti-guns 
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bill.  And  If  the  NRA  wants  to  compromise 
with  politicians  and  Jilt  the  sportsmen  who 
paid  for  their  big  building  m  Washington, 
their  suites  of  plush  offices  and  their  stuffy 
ranks  of  personnel,  then  we  at  P  &  H  News 
say:  To  hell  with  NRA— we  11  tight  this  thing 
from  the  home  front." 

A  large  number  of  members  angrily  re- 
signed from  the  N.R.A..  some  of  them  de- 
manding as  a  condition  for  their  return  to 
the  fold  that  Orth  and  anyone  else  who  had 
a  hand  In  the  endorsement  resign.  Others 
wrote  letters  or  made  telephone  calls  threat- 
ening to  assassinate  Orth  and  his  family. 
(This  was  reported  to  have  convinced  him 
that  there  were  indeed  some  people  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  guns.i  Ap- 
parently in  the  hope  that  the  clamor  would 
subside  if  the  Issue  was  Ignored,  the  N.R.A. 
left  matters  up  in  the  air  by  neither  repu- 
diating its  policy  nor  asking  its  members  to 
support  It.  In  the  January,  1964.  American 
Rifleman,  the  Association  observed,  'The  use 
of  a  rifle  to  assassinate  our  nation's  leader 
Is  a  calamity,"  and  then  washed  its  hands 
of  any  responsibility  for  remedial  legislation 
by  saying.  "It  is  important  that  each  giui 
owner  formulate  a  policy  to  govern  his  own 
thinking  and  that  he  accept  the  respon- 
.slbillty.  as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  making 
his  views' known  to  his  elected  representa- 
tives." 

Following  the  abdication  of  the  NRA., 
others  quickly  moved  into  the  power  vacuum 
With  a  bid  for  leadership.  Foremost  among 
them  were  various  Independent  gun  maga- 
zines, most  of  which  h.id  been  frightening 
their  readers  with  phantom  gun  legislatlorr- 
for  years  Gun  World  ran  an  editorial  mourn- 
ing the  President's  death,  observing  that  the 
assassin  had  used  inferior  equipment,  and 
warning  its  readers.  "The  enemies  of  free- 
dom, of  our  right  to  keep  and  bear  ,;rms,' 
are  not  removed  by  sublime  character  from 
seizing  opportunity  .it  this  time  of  bere.ive- 
ment.  ■  Guns  offered  a  "V-Point  Program  of 
Action  to  Stem  the  Anti-Gun  Hysteria."  of 
which  the  four  main  points  were  harsher 
penalties  for  the  misuse  of  guns:  a  thirty- 
day  moratorum  on  congressional  action,  be- 
cause 'the  country  is  in  a  state  cif  hysteria 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  get  clear  thinking;  " 
legislative  assurance  following  the  morato- 
rium That  the  right  to  keep  a  gun  on  hand 
would  "In  no  case  ever  be  restricted:"  and^T 
mass  mailing  of  letters  to  members  of  Con- 
gress from  ■responsible  individuals  and  gun 
enthusiasts.  '  Guns  it  Arnmo  observed  in  an 
editorial.  'Congressional  hearings  have  been 
underway  which  would  seriously  hamper  all 
shooters  from  burtng  firearms,  "  and  added. 
"It  seems  imperative  that  ;:11  of  us  get  in 
touch  with  as  maily  casual  shooters  and 
hunters  of  our  acquaintance  as  possible  and 
let  them  know  what  is  happsntng.  The  more 
good,  well-written,  and  factual  letters  we  can 
get  to  legislators  and  the  news  media,  giving 
our  side  of  the  story,  the  better  the  chances 
of  educating  the  general  public  to  the  idiotic 
proposals  which  will  be  cropping  up  for  some 
time  to  come.  This  job  is  up  to  us.  If  you 
value  your  great  Constitutional  rights  and 
your  sport,  now  is  the  time  to  shed  your  coat 
and  go  to  bat." 

Immediately  ;ifter  Dodd  had  submitted  his 
amended  bill,  in  December.  1963,  his  mail 
ran  eight  to  one  in  favor  of  it.  Within  weeks, 
his  mail  became  much  heavier — 'It  was 
stacked  knee-deep  all  over  the  subcommittee 
offices. "  a  member  of  the  staff  has  recalled — 
and  almost  all  of  it  opposed  the  bill.  Over  a 
two-week  period  around  that  time,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  received  twenty  thousand 
letters,  postcards,  and  telegrams,  exactly  two 
of  whlcii  supported  the  bill.  The  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  ended  on  March  4,  1964, 
and  that  month  Guns  <t  Ammo  informed  its 
readers  that  S.  1975  was  "virtually  assured  of 
passage.  "  The  statement  would  have  been 
familiar  to  the  kind  of  Washington  lobbyist 
who  warns  his  clients  about  the  imminent 


passage  of  an  undesirable  bill  that  actually 
has  no  chance,  so  that  he  can  take  the  credit 
when  it  isn't  passed.  By  this  time,  it  was  well 
known  In  Washington  that  the  Dodd  bill  was 
dead  for  that  session,  because  the  negative 
resjjonse  had  been  strong  enough  to  scare 
most  members  of  Congress  in  an  election 
year.  At  the  N.R.A.  convention,  held  that 
April,  FYank  Daniel,  the  secreuiry  of  the  As- 
sociation, told  the  delegates.  "It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  our  be- 
ing forced  to  accept,  in '1964,  any  legislation 
at  either  the  federal  or  state  level  which  does 
violence  to  the  N.R.A. 's  announced  policy  on 
firearms  legislation."  Two  days  later,  the 
board  of  directors,  in  a  closed  session,  passed 
a  resolution  praising  Senator  Magnuson  for 
"displaying  leadership  and  calm  judg- 
mentment  .  .  .  m  the  face  of  hysteria"  and 
for  thwarting  "impulsive  attempts  to  disarm 
our  law-abiding  citizens."  Magnuson  kept  the 
news  of  the  citation  to  himself  until  late  in 
June,  when  his  committee  was  in  executive 
session,  to  decide  what  should  be  done  about 
S.  1975.  Then  he  released  the  news  to  the 
press.  As  far  as  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee's members  were  concerned,  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  chairman  was  good  enough 
for  them,  and  they  agreed  to  defer  action  on 
the  bill.  Accordini;  to  one  of  them.  "There 
was  an  overwhelming  sentiment  for  doing 
nothing." 

In  January  of  1965,  after  President  John- 
son's landslide  victory  and  the  convening  of 
the  most  liberal  Congress  since  the  days  of 
the  New  Deal,  there  was  suddenly  an  over- 
whelmingly sentiment  for  doing  everything 
in  sight.  "Two  days  after  the  new  Congress 
convened,  Dodd  reintroduced  his  bill,  which 
was  numbered.  S.  14.  But  the  Administra- 
tion was  in  far  too  ambitious  a  mood  to 
settle  for  that  measure,  which  it  had  felt 
all  along  was  something  less  than  half  a 
loaf.  On  March  9th.  the  President  sent  Con- 
gress a  Crime  Message,  In  which  he  called 
for  stringent  firearms  legislation,  and  then, 
on  March  22nd.  to  show  that  he  meant  it. 
he  sent  over  his  own  gun  bill,  of  which 
Dodd  became  chief  sponsor.  Compared  to 
S.  14,  the  new  measure,  which  was  desig- 
nated S.  1592,  was  a  full  bakery.  It  pro- 
hibited all  mail-order  sales  of  firearms  to 
individuals  in  interstate  commerce  and  re- 
stricted Interstate  traffic  to  transactions  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  dealers,  importers 
and  dealers,  and  dealers  and  dealers.  It  pro- 
hibited over-the-counter  sales  of  pistols  or 
revolvers  to  people  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
onR  and  to  those  who  were  not  residents  of 
the  state  in  which  the  sale  was  to  be  made, 
and  it  prohibited  over-the-counter  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  those  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  (In  both  cases,  parents  could 
buy  [he  guns  in  question  for  under-age  chil- 
dren. I  It  prohibited  the  importation  of  sur- 
plus military  arms  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes  and  of  all  "destructive  devices"— 
a  catchall  phrase  for  such  heavy  arms  as 
bazookas,  mortars,  and  siege  guns,  which 
were  freely  available  to  anyone  who  had  the 
price — and,  as  Dodds  staff  had  found,  thou- 
sands of  youths  and  older  paramilitary  ex- 
tremists had  it  The  bill  required  all  firearms 
dealers  to  keep  detailed  records  of  their  sales, 
wliich  were  to  be  available  to  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  it  could  prosecute  violators  of 
the  federal  law  and  turn  violators  of  local 
law  over  to  local  authorities.  It  raised  the 
annual  license  fee  for  manufacturers  of  or- 
dinary guns  and  ammunition  (except  shot- 
gun ammunition »  from  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  five  hundred,  and  for  manufactuers 
of  destructive  devices  from  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  a  thousand.  Finally,  it  raised  the  an- 
nual license  fee  for  gun-and-ammunltion 
dealers  from  one  dollar  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, ( Under  existing  law,  anyone  who  went 
to  the  nearest  federal  building,  filled  out  a 
short  application  form,  and  paid  his  dollar 
was  entitled  to  a  dealer's  license.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  people  took  advan- 


tage of  this  opportunity  every  year,  though 
most  of  them  were  not  legitimate  dealers. 
The  licenses  enabled  them  to  buy  guns  ;it 
wholesale  prices  and  also  rendered  them  ex- 
empt  from   local    firearms    laws. ) 

"The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  simple," 
said  Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  who  was 
responsible  for  drafting  the  Administration 
bill  "It  Is  merely  to  help  states  protect  them- 
selves against  the  unchecked  flood  of  mail- 
order weapons  to  residents  whose  purposes 
might  not  be  responsible,  cr  even  lawful  " 
His  statement  was  based  on  evidence  uncov- 
ered by  field  investigators  on  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency They  had  learned,  for  example, 
that  of  slightly  more  than  four  thou.sand 
guns  shipped  from  two  mail-order  firms  in 
Los  Angeles  to  buyers  in  Chicago  twenty- 
flve  per  cent  had  gone  to  people  "with  criminal 
records — an  indication  that  the  1938  federal 
law  was  unenforceable  They  had  also  learned 
that  although  Chicago  law  required  a  permit 
for  a  handgun,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  bought  handguns  by  mail  order  did 
not  have  i>«rmlts.  A  similar  check  made  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  revealed  that  a 
quarter  of  the  buyers  of  mail-order  guns 
had  criminal  recordjs,  and.  moreover,  that  in 
some  precincts  of  the  capital  with  high  crime 
rates  the  t;gure  rose  to  eighty  per  cent.  Be- 
hind the  provision  prohibiting  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  handguns  to  non-residents 
was  another  study  made  by  the  subcommittee 
investigators,  which  showed  how  easily  local 
gun  laws  were  circumvented  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  instance,  any  prospective 
buyer  of  a  pistol  or  a  revolver  was  required 
by  law  to  give  his  name  and  address  to  the 
seller  and  then  wait  for  three  days  before 
picking  up  the  gun;  the  wfitint;  period  gave 
the  purchaser  time  to  cool  off  if  he  was  bent 
on  an  impulsive  act.  and  It  gave  the  police 
time  to  check  on  him  and  make  sure  that 
he  wasn't  an  ex-convict  or  a  mental  patient. 
But  a  few  miles  away,  in  Chillum.  Maryland, 
anyone  could  walk  into  a  hardw.are  or  sport- 
ing-goods store,  buy  a  pistol  or  a  revolver, 
and  -w-alk  out  with  it.  As  the  staff  investiga- 
tors had  learned,  that  was  exactly  what  many 
Washington  residents  did;  a  check  of  the 
Apple  Hardware  Store  in  Chillum  showed 
that  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  its  handgun 
sales  were  made  to  people  who  lived  in  the 
District,  and  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  buyers 
had  criminal  records.  Other  spot  checks  and 
reports  from  police  departments  indicated 
that  the  situation  was  much  the  same  else- 
where in  the  country.  If  S.  1592  was  enacted, 
Katzenbach  asserted,  each  state  would  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  enforcing  the  laws  on 
ats  books,  and  the  states  that  had  not 
bothered  to  pass  gun  law^  because  they  could 
be  so  easily  circumvented  could  now  enact 
measures  of  this  sort  with  some  hope  of 
making  them  stick. 

If  the  Dodd  bill  had  stirred  up  bitter 
strife  within  and  around  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Administrations  bill 
brought  about  an  immediate  truce  among 
the  disputants.  The  gun  people  again  united 
behind  the  NRA.,  which,  on  April  9th,  re- 
asserted its  leadership  by  sending  a  letter, 
signed  by  Orth,  to  all  the  Association's  mem- 
bers I  there  were  Then  about  seven  hundred 
thousand)  and  its  eleven  thousand  affiliated 
clubs,  which  had  four  hundred  thousand 
additional  members.  The  letter  criticized  S. 
1592  on  nine  grounds.  According  to  an  analy- 
sis prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  would  have  been  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  law,  all  nine  were  mislead- 
ing, meaningless,  or  false.  The  N,R  A.'s  argu- 
ments and  the  substance  of  the  Treasury's 
rebuttals  went  as  follows: 

N.R.A  :  '  S.  1592.  the  latest  bill,  prohibits 
all  mail-order  sales  to  individuals  and  per- 
mits such  sales  only  between  licensed  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers.  Thus, 
it  places  harsh  and  unreasonable  restrictions 
upon  law-abiding  citizens  who  wish  to  order 
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sporting  firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns i  by 
mall,  especiallv  those  citizens  who  do  not 
have  convenient  access  to  licensed  dealers 
for  over-the-counter  sales  " 

TRE.\stJRY.  The  inconvenience  would  have 
been  minimal,  because  the  bill  prohibited 
mail-order  tales  in  interstate  commerce 
only  and  did  not  limit  intrastate  transac- 
tions in  anv  la.shion.  Furfcner.  tince  large,  and 
reputable,  mail-order  houses  have  outlets  in 
each  state,  anvone  who  wanted  to  buy  a  gun 
advertised  in  one  of  their  catalogues  could 
get  it  Irom  the  branch  outlet,  either  by  mail 
i,r  in  person  If  he  wanted  a  gun  from  a  mail- 
order concern  that  didn't  have  an  outlet  in 
his  area— sav.  Abercromble  &  Fitch— he  could 
easilv  obtain  the  gun  by  writing  to  or  visiting 
ft  dealer  in  his  own  state  and  ordering  it 
through  him  In  addition  to  cutting  down  on 
pun  sales  to  all  comers  by  mail-order  gun- 
runners, the  bill  created  an  incentive  for 
local  businessmen  to  set  up  their  own  dealer- 
■^hips.  which  -would  have  given  a  small  boost 
to  local  economies  and  would  have  given  the 
.'States,  lor  the  first  time,  the  means  to  con- 
trol gun  dealers  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

NRA.:  "Tills  bill.  U  enacted,  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his  delegate, 
unlimited  power  to  surround  all  sales  of 
guns  by  dealers  with  arbitrary  and  burden- 
some regulations  and  restrictions." 

TREASiniY.  The  Secretary's  power,  like  the 
power  of  anvone  in  the  executive  branch  who 
is  responsible  for  administering  a  law,  is 
strictlv  limited— bv  the  requirement  that  all 
implementing  regulations  must  not  exceed 
the  bill  itself,  as  indicated  In  the  intent  of 
Congress:  bv  the  strictures  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  which  affords  hearings 
to  all  interested  parties  before  regulations 
are  put  Into  effect  (an  opportunity  that 
the  NRA.  had  "taken  full  advantage  of"  in 
the  past);  and  by  the  legal  right  of  anyone 
affected  to  take  the  Lssue  to  the  courts. 

N.R.A.:  "Anyone  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammunition  woirld  be  required  to 
have  a  thousand-dollar  manufacturer's 
license.  Apparently,  this  would  apply  to  a 
club  engaging  in  reloading  for  its  members." 
Treasurv,  First,  the  fee  for  manufacturing 
any  ammunition  except  ammunition  to  fit 
destructive  devices  was.  as  the  bill  made 
eminentlv  clear,  five  hundred  dollars.  Second, 
reloading— that  is,  putting  new  shot  in  old 
shells— is  done  largely  with  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion, which  was  specifically,  and  clearly,  ex- 
cluded from  the  bill's  coverage.  And.  third,  a 
gun  club  that  reloaded  for  its  own  members 
was  "not  to  be  construed  to  be  a  manufac- 
turer for  the  purposes  of  this  act." 

N.R.A.:  "If  vou  transported  your  rifle  or 
shotgun  to  another  state  for  a  lawful  pur- 
pose, such  as  hunting,  you  would  have  to 
comply    with    burdensome    restrictions    and 

red  tape  ..." 

TREAStiRY.  There  were  no  restrictions  In  the 
bill  pertaining  to  a  person  (other  than  a 
felon  or  a  fugitive  i  travelling  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  and  transporting  his 
rifle  or  shotgun  for  a  lawful  purpose,  such  as 
hunting. 

N.R.A.:  "A  dealer  could  not  sell  to  a  non- 
resident of  his  state.  This  provision,  and  the 
restrictions  on  transporting  guns  from  one 
state  to  another,  could  be  unduly  restrictive 
on  a  great  many  people  who  live  near  state 
boundaries  or  those  who  must  go  into  an- 
other state  to  shop." 

Theasury.  As  even  a  casual  reading  of  the 
bin  made  clear,  the  provision  applied  only  to 
handguns,  which  are  rarely  used  In  hunting. 
NRA:  "A  gun  shipped  for  service  repairs 
could  onlv  be  shipped  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  then 
only  for  'authorized'  service  Again,  burden- 
some restrictions  I  are]  threatened." 

Treasury.  There  was  no  control  whatever 
over  guns  shipped  for  repair  within  a  state's 
borders  As  for  those  shipped  outside,  the 
bill  contained  a  specific  exemption  designed 
to  permit  Individuals  to  ship  rifles,  shotguns. 


pistols,  and  revolvers  to  a  licensed  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  for  repair  or  service. 

N  R  A  '  "A  dealers  license  could  be  refused 
to  an  applicant  if  the  Treasury  believes  that 
by  reason  of  Inislness  experience,  financial 
standing  or  trade  connections  he  is  not  likely 
to  operate  in  compliance  with  the  Act.  What 
does  this  mean".' " 

Treasury.  This  meant  that  the  government 
hoped  to  keep  dealerships  out  of  the  haiids 
of  those  associated  with,  or  reputed  to  be 
associated  with,  the  underworld  Anyone  who 
was  refused  a  license  would  be  granted  a 
hearing,  and  also,  if  he  desired  It.  a  Judicial 
review  This  standard  for  the  denial  of  li- 
censes—for liquor  dealerships,  among 
others— had  long  since  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

NRA-  "An  importer  could  not  bring  in 
any  new  firearm  unless  the  Secretary  deemed 
that  such  importation  'would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.'  What  does  this 

mean".-' "  „. 

TREASURY.  This  meant  that  the  government 
hoped  to  reduce  sharply  the  number  of  guns 
imported  into  this  country  every  year,  which 
amounted  to  a  million  or  so.  the  majority  of 
which  were  surplus  military  weapons  and 
handguns  that  were  of  Inferior  quality  and 
often  defective,  and  that  were  of  no  con- 
ceivable use  to  hunters  or  sportsmen.  In  any 
case  the  bill  specifically  exempted  guns  that 
were  "particularly  suitable  lor  lawful  sport- 
ing purposes." 

NRA.:  "This  bill  could  conceivably  lead  to 
administrative  decisions  Imposing  such  a  bur- 
den on  the  sale,  possession,  and  use  of  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes  as  to  totally 
discourage,  and  thus  to  eliminate,  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  all  guns." 

Treasury.  At  most,  the  bill  might  Incon- 
venlce  some  people,  but  this  was  of  little 
importance  when  weighed  against  the  public 

interest.  ,         , 

When  Orth  was  later  asked  about  the  mis- 
leading and  downright  Inaccurate  material 
m  the  NRA.  letter,  he  said  that  It  had  been 
based  on  a  study  of  the  bill  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association's  directors,  includ- 
ing "two  presiding  superior-court  Judges  and 
four  prominent  practicing  attorneys,"  and 
that  if  the  committee  was  "guilty  of  an  error. 
It  was  not  with  any  Intent  to  mislead." 

A  few  days  later  the  N.R.A.  letter  was  sent 
out    the  firearms  industry  and  some  of  its 
friends   rolled   up   another   heavy   battery— 
the   National   Shooting   Sports   Foundation. 
Set    up   in    1961    to   fight    any   and   all   gun- 
control     legislation— or,     as     the     magazine 
ShooUng    Times    put    it.    "to    educate    the 
American    public,    to    get    across    the    facts 
about  guns  and  shooting,  and  counter  the 
Red-inspired    propaganda     scare'    articles'— 
the  Foundation  had  by  1965  acquired  eighty- 
seven   high-powered  sponsors.   Among  them 
were   gun   manufacturers    (Browning    Arms, 
Colt  Industries,  Daisy,  E   I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours. Savage  Arms,  High  Standard,  Smith 
A;  Wesson,  O.  F    Mossberg.  Remington  Arms, 
Sturm-Ruger,      Winchester  i.      gun      dealers 
(Abercromble  &  Fitch,  the  Buffalo  Gun  Cen- 
ter  Firearms  International),  gun  and  sports 
magazines  tShooUng  Times.  Field  A-  Stream, 
Sports  Afield.  Trap  &  Field.  Shooting  Indus- 
try  Argosy.  Guns  &  Ammo.  Guns  &  Huntnig. 
Gunsport.  Gun  World.  Gunst.   and  assorted 
allies    (the   Amateur   Trapshooting   Associa- 
tion, the  National  Sporting  Goods  Associa- 
tion   the  American  Trophy  &  Award  Co.)    It 
also  had  a  non-sponsoring  ally,  the  National 
Police  Officers  Association  of  America,  which 
in   1962  joined  it  in  endorsing  a  resolution 
condemning  firearms  legislation.  This  action 
was  later  cited  over  and  over  by  gun  devotees 
as  p'-oof  that  la-w-enforcement  officers  sup- 
ported their  position.  "The  anti-gun  forces 
make  a  heap  of  noise,"  an  outdoor  writer  for 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  observed.  "They  dis- 
count the  fact  that  all  major  organizations  of 
police  and   law   enforcement  officers  in   the 
nation  have  gone  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Dodd  bill."  He  could  have  had  In  mind  only 


the  National  Police  Omcers  Association  Ac- 
cording to  Carl  Bakal.  it  had  been  founded 
in  1955  by  a  detective  in  the  Chicago  Police 
Departments  "homlclde-and-sex  "  unit,  and 
was  a  semllraternal  Insurunce-beneni  orga- 
nization without  a  single  high-ranking  po- 
lice officer  among  its  members,  most  ot  whom 
were  irom  small  towns.  The  reporter  lor  the 
Democrat,  like  other  members  In  the  gun 
forces  also  discounted  the  lacl  that  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  leading  outfit  ol  its  kind,  supported  S. 
1592  and  that  sixty-three  ol  the  police  chiefs 
of    the    country's    sixty-nine    mrgest    cities 

did.  too. 

In  the  process  of  educating  the  American 
puljlic   during    the   iiprlng   of    1965.   the   Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation  sent  out 
thousands  ol   copies  ui   various  bulletins  to 
individuals  and  groups  across  the  country  In 
one     addressed   to   sportsmen   and   sporf.ng- 
gocxls   dealers,   it    asserted.     "A    new   bill   has 
been     entered     in     Congress     which     would 
severely   restrict   the   sale   and   possession   of 
sporting  firearms  and  ammunition.  It  would 
make  it  difficult  for  any  dealer  in  America  to 
buy  and  sell  sporting  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion   If  p.issed.  the  bill  would  mean  virtual 
registration  of  firearms. "  "Virtual"  soon  came 
to  mean    "actual."  Another  bulletin,  sent  to 
all  larm  magazines,  declared.  "In  many  re- 
gions,   90".     of   the    farm    and   ranch    homes 
have   one   or   more   firearms.  ...  A   bill   has 
been  entered  In  the  U.S.  Senate  which  would 
allow  the  Secrelarv  of  the  Treasury  to  regis- 
ter all   firearms.  The  history  of  registration 
all  over  the  world  Is  that  registration  finally 
leads    to   confiscation."   The   last   statement, 
which   also   became   a    popular   rallying   cry 
among  gun  owners,  has  never  been  supported 
by  any  evidence— possibly  because  the  only 
countries  in  which  registration  of  guns  has 
led    to   the    wholesale   confiscation   of    guns 
have    been    dlctaU)rships.    In    a    bulletin    to 
hardware  and  sporting  poods  magazines  and 
associations,    the    N.S.S.F.    warned    that    the 
bill   would    "work   a   hardship  on  every  fire- 
arms   dealer    and    distributor    in    America." 
whereas  actually  every  retail  firearms  dealer 
would  have  been  handed  a  sizable  bonanza 
under   the   bill,  since  it  would   have  elimi- 
nated mail-order  sales  to  Individuals  but  not 
to  dealers. 

Another  bulletin  went  to  outdoor  wTlters. 
who  If  they  were  not  better  informed  about 
the  bill,  were  more  likely  to  have  access  to 
accurate    information    about    It.    This    one 
stated,  "Although  the  word  'registration'  Is 
not  mentioned,  the  bill  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  register 
all  firearms  If  he  so  chose,  with  a  central  reg- 
istration bureau  in  Washington."  This  bul- 
letin reinforcing  the  N.R.A.  letter,  sent  scores 
of    outdoor    writers    to    their    tvTJewrlters. 
M'Fadden  Duffy,  outdoor  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans      Times-Picayune,      wrote      in      his 
column.  "Although  the  word  'registration'  Is 
not  mentioned,  the  bill  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  register 
all  firearms  If  he  so  chose,  and  the  power  to 
establish    a   central    registration    biu'eau    in 
Washington."  John  Wootters.  of  the  Houston 
Post     described    the    situation    this    way: 
•  Although  the  word  'registration'  is  not  used 
m  the  bill.  It  would  empower  the  Secreuiry 
of    the    Treasury    to   register    all    firearms." 
Jlmmv    Jordan,    of    the    Pittsburgh    Post- 
Gazette    called  the  bill's  supporters  In  Con- 
gress  "ill-informed  salons  \Mc]"  and  notified 
his  readers  that  it  would  force  "each  citizen 
to   register   anv   gun   he   happens   to   own." 
Others,     apparently     unimpressed     by     the 
N  S  S  J"s  misrepresentations  of  the  bill,  added 
some  of  their  own;  Grits  Gresham,  author  of 
a   column   called   "Bayou   Browsing"   In   the 
Amite  Louisiana.  Tangi  Talk.  wTOte,  '  S.  1592 
would  very  definitely  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury   awesome   power   to   govern   all 
transactions   of    firearms   and   ammunition. 
He  could  Insist  on  such  severe  and  unreason- 
able requirements  of  identification,  waiting 
period,   finger-printing,   photographing,   and 
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reporting  on  the  part  of  gun  buyers  and  gun 
dealers  that  It  would  virtually  end  them.  He 
could  seize  your  guns  and  ammo  if  he  thought 
that  you  Intended"  to  use  them  for  unlawful 
purpjoses." 

By  this  time.  Magnuson  had  agreed  to  let 
Dodd's  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  hold  hearings  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  as  long  as  Dodd  sent  whatever 
came  out  of  the  hearings  on  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  lis  consideration.  That  Dodd 
was  being  allowed  to  conduct  hearings  on 
his  own  bill"  (actually,  on  both  his  and  the 
Adniifustration's  bills  i  produced  howls  of 
indignation  among  the  leaders  of  the  gun 
friwrnity,  even  though  the  practice  has  lohg 
been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  In 
C«narress.  Announcement  of  the  hearings  also 
prcxluced  another  batch  of  bulletins  from  the 
N  .-;  3  F  — these  being  sent  to  all  outdoor 
writers  and  broadcasters  in  the  home  states 
of  the  subcommittee's  members.  Each  bul- 
letin began.  The  future  of  hunting  and 
shooting  in  America  may  depend  on  .  .  ." 
and  then  flUed  In  the  name  of  the  subcom- 
mittee senator  from  the  state  In  question. 
The  claim  that  S.  1592  called  for  registration 
was  Included  In  all  the  bulletins  except  those 
sent  to  Hawaii,  the  home  state  of  Senator 
Hiram  Foog.  who  was  one  of  the  bill's  sup- 
p^jrters  on  the  subcommittee:  at  that  time, 
Hawaii  was  the  only  state  In  the  Union  that 
required  the  registration  of  all  guns.  For  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  Dodd's  own  state,  the 
N'  3.3  P.  prepared  a  special  bulletin,  addressed 
to  all  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  'Many 
sportsmen  fear  this  bill  would  lead  to  the 
eventual  confiscation  of  all  firearms,"  the 
bulletin  said  without  mentioning  any  cause 
of  such  a  fear.  "If  so.  the  bill  would  also  affect 
the  economy  of  Connecticut — the  leading 
state  in  the  manufacture  of  spKDrting  fire- 
arms." The  bulletin  went  on  to  relate  a 
homely  history  of  the  Connecticut  firearms 
industry. 

In  still  another  fpeclal  mailing,  the  Foun- 
dation offered  to  lend  a  hand  to  sportswrlters 
across  the  country,  saying,  '"In  the  event 
you  decide  to  do  a  story  on  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, or  flrearms  legislation,  perhaps  we  can 
save  you  considerable  time  on  research."' 
Not  all  of  those  who  saved  time  were  sports- 
writers;  the  head  of  an  outfit  called  Wash- 
ington-Exclusive, which  put  out  canned  edi- 
torials as  "an  editor-saving  service.""  In- 
cluded one  on  gun  legislation  that  was  based 
on  N  3  S  F.  bulletins.  It  Is  not  Icnown  to 
what  extent  Richard  Starnes.  a  top  columnist 
for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  chain,  had  been  In- 
fluenced by  the  N  S3.F  ,  the  N.R.A..  or  his 
own  Imagination  when  he  wrote  an  article 
on  the  gun  bill  for  Field  &  Stream,  which  Is 
an  N  3.3  F.  sponsor,  and  whose  advertising 
revenue  from  gun  and  hunting-equipment 
manufacturers  was  reported  to  have  come  to 
around  half  a  million  dollars  that  year.  "'The 
antl-gtin  kooks  Insist  they  are  not  trying 
to  disarm  the  United  States,"  Starnes  wrote, 
and  continued.  "This,  as  we  are  about  to 
demonstrate.  Is  nothing  but  a  plain  old  gar- 
den variety  of  lie.  and  the  fact  that  It  Is 
uttered  In  the  strident  accents  of  the  right- 
thinker  makes  It  no  less  so."  Included  in  his 
demonstration  were  statements  that  the  bill 
'"flatly  prohibits  sale  of  flrearms  of  any  de- 
scription thrQU':;h  the  mall  to  Individuals;"' 
that  It  "would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  anyone  he  delegated,  unlimited 
po'A'er  to  Impose  any  regulations  he  saw  fit 
regarding  retail  sales  by  dealers  to  individ- 
ual ;;■"  and  that  "hunters  taking  guns  from 
one  state  to  another  for  hunting  or  any  other 
lawful  purpose  would  have  to  comply  with 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  burdensome 
as  any  future  gun-bating  Treasury  Secretary 
wanted  to  make  them."  'Whatever  Starnes' 
source  of  misinformation,  his  outlet  for  It 
was  undoubtedly  effective,  for  Field  &  Stream 
had  a  monthly  circulation  of  a  million  and 
a  half. 
Late  that  April,  another  prominent  out- 


door writer.  Don  Carpenter,  whose  column 
■"Outdoors"  appears  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  which  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand,  wrote: 

"American  sportsmen  are  being  shot  at 
with  their  own  tax  dollars  by  Senator  T.  J. 
Dodd.  who  Is  trying  to  ram  through  Con- 
gress gun  bin  S.  1592.  Dodd's  subcommittee 
has  an  appropriation  of  roughly  $220,000  In 
taxpayers'  money  for  1965.  and  he  employs 
Carl  Perlan  to  write  propaganda  against  guns 
for  all  public  media;  staff,  paper  and  postage 
:ir  paid  for  by  suckers,  the  taxpayers  Charley 
Dickey,  of  Riverside.  Conn.,  reveals  this 
flagrant  misuse  of  Federal  funds  to  lobby 
a  bin  right  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  I  wonder 
If  Carl  Perlan  is  a  registered  lobbyist?  Sena- 
tor Dodd  has  harassed  sportsmen  for  four 
years — his  wings  need  clipping. 

Another  outdoor  writer,  Jim  Palkner.  of 
the  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Advocate,  had 
an  audience  of  only  seventy  thousand  read- 
ers but  a  somewhat  similar  \-lewix)lnt: 

"Senator  Dodd's  subcommittee  has  an  ap- 
propriation for  1965  of  about  $220,000.  Dodd 
has  a  publicity  department  run  by  a  Carl 
Perlan,  a  sociologist,  for  writing  speeches, 
articles,  press  releases  and  other  propaganda. 
I  Dodd  I  doesn't  have  to  pay  for  his  staff, 
paper  or  stamps.  All  is  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  .  .  .  The  American  sportsman 
Is  In  the  Ironic  position  of  having  his  tax  dol- 
lars turned  against  him." 

It  was  true,  as  Carpenter  reported,  that 
Dickey  was  from  Riverside.  Connecticut. 
Carpenter  did  not  rep)ort  that  Riverside  was 
the  home  base  of  the  N.S.F..  of  which  Dickey 
was  the  executive  director.  In  a  press  re- 
lease that  had  been  sent  to  outdoor  writers 
before  either  Carpenter's  or  Falkner's  coliuon 
appeared,  Dickey  wrote: 

"Senator  Dodd's  subcommltte  has  an  ap- 
propriation for  1965  of  roughly  $220,000. 
Senator  Dodd.  In  his  harassment  of  sports- 
men the  past  4  years,  has  had  similar 
amounts  at  his  disposal.  Senator  Dodd  has  a 
publicity  department  run  by  Carl  Perlan.  a 
sociologist,  for  writing  speeches,  articles, 
press  releases  and  other  proF)aganda.  Senator 
Dodd  does  not  have  to  pay  for  his  staff,  paper, 
or  stamps.  All  of  the  above  Is  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  sportsman  Is  in  the 
ironic  position  of  having  his  general  tax  dol- 
lars turned  against  him." 

Perlan  was  not  head  of  Dodd's  publicity 
department,  for  there  was  no  publicity  de- 
partment. He  was  staff  director  of  the  sub- 
committee. As  for  Dodd's  "flagrant  misuse 
of  federal  funds  to  lobby  a  bill,'"  It  was  a 
""misuse"  that  every  committee  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  guilty  of.  because  all  of  them  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  against  the  Interests  of 
.'some  taxpayers.  Perlan  wasn't  registered  as  a 
lobbyist  because  he  wasn't  one.  Dickey  and 
Orth  weren"t  registered  iis  lobbyists,  either. 
When  Orth  was  asked  why  he  didn't  consider 
the»N.R.A.  a  lobby,  he  answered.  "It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  monetary  or  personal  profit. 
It  Is  for  the  purpose  only  of  the  good  of  the 
United  States.""  According  to  the  N.R.A."s 
operating  report  for  1965.  Its  outlay  that  year 
on  "legislative  and  public  affairs"  was  $171,- 
485.86.  which  was  more  than  twice  what  It 
had  spent  before  the  Dodd  bill  was  intro- 
duced. That  figure  did  not  Include  the 
salaries  paid  to  officers  who.  like  Orth.  spent 
much  of  their  time  directly  or  Indirectly 
opposing  gun  legislation,  nor  did  it  include 
the  expenses  that  the  American  Rifleman  in- 
curred In  printing  slzty-slx  pages  of  editorial 
material  on  legislative  matters  that  year,  or 
the  cost  of  running  the  magazine  and  the 
publicity  department,  .both  of  which  were 
largely  directed  at  securing  the  Association's 
place  as  the  leading  spokesman.  In  Congress 
and  out,  of  the  country"s  gun  owners.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subcommittee  staff.  If  all  these 
expenses  were  totted  up  they  would  come  to 
more  than  two  million  dollars  a  year.  That 
sum  seems  Inflated,  but,  whatever  the  costs 
to  the  N.R.A..  they  were  tax-exempt,  which 


meant  that  the  eighty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation that  wanted  strong  gun  laws  was  sub- 
sidizing the  battle  waged  against  it  by  the 
remaining  twenty  per  cent  In  some  cases, 
those  '"being  shot  at  with  their  own  tax 
dollars,'"  as  Carpenter  figuratively  expressed 
it.  were  also  being  shot  at  literally. 

For  a  time,  it  appeared  that  the  N  R.A. 
and  the  N.S.S.F.  had  a  corner  on  the  mis- 
representation of  S  1592.  but  before  long  a 
number  of  otlier  operators  be^an  trading  in 
the  same  commodity.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  the  American  Sportsmen"s  Foundation, 
of  Parlln.  New  Jersey,  which,  though  it  was 
a  small  outfit,  billed  itself  as  "a  national  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  shooting 
spwrts  ;ind  wholesale  gun  legislation  "'  On 
May  15th.  Shotgun  News,  a  bimonthly  tabloid 
that  billed  itself  as  "the  trading  post  for 
anything  that  shoots.  "  ran  a  banner  head- 
line at  the  top  of  its  usual  front-page  collec- 
tion of  want  ads.  asking  its  readers  to  "See 
Important  Notice  Page  4  '"  The  notice  turned 
out  to  be  a  full-page  advertisement  in- 
serted by  the  American  Sportsmen's  Foun- 
dation, stating,  "Attention  Sportsmen — Tar- 
get Shooters — Arms  Collectors — Firearms 
Dealers.  This  is  to  alert  you  to  the  most 
serious  antl-rirearms  legislation  ever  pro- 
posed." It  went  on  to  list  seven  adverse  pro- 
visions of  S.  1592.  all  of  which  were  falsified, 
and  concluded  by  urging  it.s  members  to 
write  a  million  letters  to  the  eight  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  four  of  whose  names 
it  got  wrong. 

Soon  afterward,  another  comparatively 
small  group  moved  in — spokesmen  for  some 
uatiu-al-resource-conservatlon  and  wildlife- 
preservation  outfits,  who  were  led  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  representing 
some  two  iruUlon  people,  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  representing  some 
fifteen  thousand.  Although  one  might  expect 
such  people  to  be  the  first  to  want  strong 
gun  laws,  they  have  long  been  fonong  the 
last.  One  of  their  chief  functions  is  to  keep 
the  wildlife  population  up  high  enough  so 
that  they  can  stake  out  hunting  preserves 
and  give  hunters  something  to  shoot  at.  The 
hunters  repay  them  by  spending  seventy-two 
million  dollars  a  year  on  hunting  licenses 
and  twenty-seven  million  dollars  a  year  In 
federal  excise  taxes  on  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion; almost  all  of  this  money  is  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  and  underwrite  the  various  proj- 
ects of  state  game  and  conservation  depart- 
ments. On  May  28.  1965.  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation's  weekly  Conservation  Report 
included  a  feature  article  with  the  title 
"Would  Firearms  Control  Lead  to  Total  Dis- 
armament of  Individuals?"  The  text  replied 
to  this  question  by  saying  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's witnesses  at  the  hearings  had  given 
testimony  that  "apparently  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  ultimate  answer  to  crime  pre- 
vention in  this  country  is  total  disarma- 
ment of  the  public.'"  The  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  was  less  given  to  hedging. 
"The  anti-firearms  factions  make  no  effort 
to  mask  their  intention  to  disarm  the  Amer- 
ican sportsman."  it  informed  its  members. 
"They  call  S.  1592  the  first  step.""  Conserva- 
tion leaders  around  the  country  passed  these 
remarks  on,  along  with  the  more  outright - 
misrepresentations  put  out  by  the  N.R.A.  and 
the  N.S.S.P..  nt  hundreds  of  conservation- 
association  meetings  and  gun-club  get-to- 
gethers. The  result  was  another  round  of 
articles  by  conservation  writers,  such  as  one 
by  Earl  Schaeffer,  author  of  a  column  called 
"Conservation  Close-Ups,"'  in  the  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Booster.  Schaeffer  took  the  opportun- 
ity. In  his  report  on  the  annual  fish  fry  of 
the  Clintonville  Conservation  Club,  to  lace 
Into  S.   1592: 

"This  bill,  while  it  does  not  mention  reg- 
istration, means  Just  that.  It  means  that 
all  power,  all  regulation,  all  authority,  and 
all  ownership  rights  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  person — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  is  under  direct  orders  from  the  Presl- 
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dent  ...  It  also  definitely  means  that  per- 
mission could  be  given  or  withheld  for  the 
purchase  of  any  type  of  gun,  owning  It, 
transporting  It  In  any  way  and  this  be  left 
to  the  Judgment  of  one  person.  .  .  This  Is 
not  for  sportsmen  only— It  Is  of  Interest  and 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  people  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  American  way  of 
life  and  who  love  that  life.  Believe  me,  If  this 
bin  should  pass,  that  life  will  never  be  the 
same."' 

The  agitation  stirred  up  was  so  extreme 
that  a  number  of  state  wildlife  and  conser- 
vation   departments    immediately    produced 
and  sent  on  to  the  subcommittee,  resolutions 
and  memorials  officially  opposing  S.  1592  and 
stating,  among  other  things,  "This  proposed 
legislation  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  traditional  form  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  calls  for  further  infringement 
i)f  the  right  of  Americans  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  as  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  .     . 
I  and  I  may  lead  to  total  gun  registration  fol- 
lowed by  confiscation  and  the  disarming  of 
the  sportsmen  of  this  country"   (Louisiana); 
"It  has  been  shown   i  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Sullivan  Law  in  New  York)    that  restrictive 
legislation  will  not  prevent  criminals  from 
obtaining  firearms"  (Montana):  "Guns  don't 
kill  people:   people  kill  people""   (Wyoming): 
This  bill  must  be  viewed  as  the  first  fatal 
step  toward  registration  and  complete  con- 
trol of   the   acquisition,   possession,   and   use 
for  lawful  pusposes  of  all  firearms  typical  of 
a  police  state  and  completely  un-American" 
( New  Mexico) :  "Truly  there  exists  a  foul  con- 
fplracv  to  disarm  the  law-abiding  American 
public"    (Virginia),   Because   state   and   local 
conservation  Cirganlzatlons  L-rdlnarily  devote 
a  large  part  of  their  newsletters  to  notes  on 
what  those  who  support   them  are  doing — 
that  Is.  to  gun-club  meetings,  hunters'  re- 
ports, gun  collectors'  awards,  and  the  like — 
their   publications   are   widely    read,    and    in 
this   case   their   attacks   on    the  Administra- 
tion's bin  set  off  still  another  flood  of  com- 
munications  to   the    subcommittee    One   of 
these,  from  the  Wabash  Valley  Gun  Collec- 
tors" Association  of  Indiana,  asked,  "Are  these 
bills  in  the  best  interest  of  the  honest  God- 
fearing American  citizens  who  value  the  heri- 
tage of  their  Founding  Fathers  very  highly 
of  their  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  or.  are 
these    bills    designed    by    buieaucrats    and 
power-mad  politicians  for  reasons  best  known 
to   themselves?"   Another,   from   the   Sports- 
men's  Council   of   New   York   State,   charged 
that  enactment   of  S.    1592  would   create   "a 
substantial    and   prolonged    increase   in   the 
rate  of  violent  crime  throughout  the  nation." 
A  third,  from  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
of   New   York   City,   slated   that   such   a  law 
"would  be  an  inconvenience  that  would  be 
resented." 

Most   of   the   people   who   own   guns   ana 
frequently  use  them  live  on  farms  or  in  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  small  cities.  The  only  news- 
papers most  of  them  read  are  their  local  ones, 
many  of  which  subsist,  in  part,  on  "news" 
Items  distributed  free  by  various  special-in- 
terest editorial  services,  such  as  the  one  the 
N.S.S.F.  provided.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1965.  hundreds  of  stories  on  the  contents 
of  S.   1592  appeared  In  the  guise  of  straight 
news    reports    In   small    papers   around    the 
countrv.  For  example,  the  Cold  Spring,  New 
Y"ork.  News  &  Recorder  repeated  the  seven 
falsified  provisions  of  the  bill  publicized  by 
the  American  Sportsmen's  Foundation   and 
went  on  to  sav,  "The  present  time  Is  regarded 
as  an  ideal  time  for  the  sporting  fraternity 
to  rise  up  and   protest   vehemently   against 
more  governmental   control."   Other  papers, 
such   as  the   San   Angelo.  Texas,   Standard- 
Times  and  the  Great  Harrington,  Massachu- 
setts. Berkshire  Courier,  printed  stories  quot- 
ing at  extensive  length,  and  without  ques- 
tion, statements  made  by  local  gun  sports- 
men,   gun  collectors,   and   gun  dealers  who 
were    repeating    the    charges    made    by    the 
NR.A.   and   the  N.S.S.F.   Other   papers   '.vent 
further.  One  of  them,  the  Gonzales.  Louisi- 


ana, Weekly,  ran  a  news  article  under  the 
headline  "mail  order  gun  business,"  which, 
except  for  the  deletion  of  two  brief  sentences 
and  one  clause,  was  an  exact  replica  of  the 
N.R.A. 's  April  9th  letter,  without  quotation 
marks.  And  others  went  further  still.  For 
example,  the  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa.  Mes.ienger  & 
Chronicle,  in  a  ne-ws  story  headed  "gun  bill 
MAJOR  THREAT."  repeated  the  N.R.A  letter  al- 
most verbatim  and.  here  and  there,  added 
some  fabrications  of  its  own  to  make  the  bill 
seem  even  worse.  Then,  in  case  any  of  their 
readers  had  missed  the  point,  many  of  these 
papers  filled  their  letters-to-the-edltor  col- 
umns with  correspondence  that  again  re- 
peated verbatim  the  material  sent  out  by 
the  N  R,A.  and  the  N.S.S.F. 

Newspapers  that  helped  spread  this  Itlnd 
of    word    about    the    bill    were    not    unduly 
energetic  about  correcting  their  errors.  The 
Pulaski.     Virginia.     Southwest     Times,     for 
Instance,  published  a  couple  of  columns  on 
S.  1592  by  Jack  Lovett.  Jr..  who  totally  mis- 
reported   the  bill's  contents.   A   reader  sent 
Lovett"s  article  on  to  Senator  Dodd  and  de- 
manded an  explanation.  Dodd  replied.   '  For 
your  information,  Mr.  Lovett  is  In  error  and 
i  consider  his  reporting  to  be  irresponsible," 
and  Included  with  his  reply  a  copy  of  the 
bill   and   some   material   explaining   it.   The 
reader   passed   all    this   on    to   the   editor   of 
the  paper,  Dan  Rooker,  who  ran  a  half-page 
editorial  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  reply  by  Lovett  to  Dodd's  charges. 
Accusing    Dodd    of    "ruthlessness  "    Lovett 
WTOte,   "Every  word  I  said  in  my  two  columns 
reeardlng  S.  1592  was  true  and  checked."  His 
sources,  he  wrote,  were  the  N.R.A.   ("a  fine, 
patriotic  organization""),  the  N.S.S.F.   (Whose 
sponsors  Included  firms  that  "certainly 
would   not   be   a  party  to  sending  out  false 
and  Irresponsible  information") .  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation    (which   "'no  one 
can   truthfuny  call   .   .  .  irresponsible"). 

Dodd  had  no  greater  success  when  he  con- 
fronted misinformed  opponents  face  to  face. 
During  the  hearings,  he  continually  ran  Into 
the  kind  of  intransigent  disbelief  that  was 
revealed  during  a  colloquy  he  had  with  a 
witness  named  Harry  R  Woodward,  who 
was  director  of  the  Colorado  Game.  Fish,  and 
Parks  Commission: 

"Mr.  Woodward.  Colorado  is  a  great  hunt- 
ing state,  and  this  form  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion represents  a  very  tangible  and  important 
factor  In  Its  economy.  Last  fall,  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  non-residents  hunted 
In  Colorado,  paying  three  million,  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand  dollars  for  hunting 
licenses  This  represents  slxty-slx  per  cent 
of  all  revenues  derived  from  hunting  and 
fiftv  per  cent  of  total  revenues  realized  by 
the  Colorado  game.  fish,  and  parks  depart- 
ment In  1964  Since  this  department  Is 
financed  entirely  by  license  revenues,  fines, 
and  taxes  on  sporting  goods,  anything  that 
affects  hunting  or  fishing,  and  especially 
hunting  or  fishing  by  non-residents,  deals 
a  body  blow  to  this  department's  self-financ- 
ing ability 

"Senator  Dodd.  Can  vou  point  out  any- 
thing in  this  mil  that  will  restrict  any 
hunter  In  Colqrado  paying  his  license  from 
doing  what  he  has  been  doing  right  along? 

"Mr.  Woodward.  Senator,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  question  of  Interstate  traffic  and  the 
permission  of  an  individual  to  transport  his 
firearms  interstate. 

"Senator  Dodd.  That  Is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  You  point  out  to  me  anything  In 
this  bill  which  says  he  can't  carry  his  shot- 
gun or  rifle  into  Colorado. 

"Mr.  Woodv,'ard.  We  are  concerned  here 
that  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  be  construed  to  the  point 
that  reeulatlons.  that  his  regulations,  could 
make  It  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do 
this. 

"Senator  Dodd.  You  are  not  serious  about 
that?  Are  vou  saying  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  by  regulation  write  into 
this  legislation  something  that  Is  not  in  it? 


"Mr.    Woodward.    He   tould   make   it   most 
difficult  for  a  man  to  get  a  permit. 

"Senator  Dodd  I  can  tay  tuily  what  the 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  said  yes- 
terday—that is  preposterous.  You  heard  him 
when"  vou  were  here  yesterday  .'^iiy  that  the 
applic-iint  is  protected  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  and  that  is  what  our  courts 
are  set  up  for  He  has  to  apply  the  rule  of 
reason  that  if  the  applicant  doesn't  agree 
with  his  Judgment  he  has  an  appeal:  lie  has 
more  than  one  But.  In  any  event,  the  most 
import.int  thing  I  want  to  [xilnt  out  here  Is 
that  you  obviously  haven't  read  the  bill  if 
you  think  that  any  word  of  that  would 
prevent  a  sportsman  from  going  to  your  state 
with  a  rifle  and  shotgun  and  go  hunting. 
There  is  Just  no  such  thing  in  the  bill. 

"Mr  Woodward.  Well,  It  Is  obvious.  Senator, 
that  we  are  anxious  about  this  provision  and 
how  It  might  iJe  implemented  In  terms  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 

"Senator  Dodd  I  know.  But  you  cant  Impli- 
cate a  case  of  leglslaUon  that  way  by  regula- 
tion; your  attorney  general  will  tell  you  that. 
Go  ahead. 

"Mr.  Woodward.  Thank  you,  sir.  To  restrict. 
In  any  way,  the  non-resident's  ability  to  bring 
firearms  Into  Colorado  with  which  to  hunt, 
as  S.  1592  proposes  to  do,  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  financing  of  this  department's 
work. 

"Senator  Dodd.  I  want  to  .say  again  that 
there  is  no  such  restriction  In  the  bill. 

"Mr.  Woodward.  In  addition,  it  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  economy  of  the  whole 
state  of  Colorado,  for  It  proposes  to  tamper 
with  a  form  of  outdoor  recreation  that  pro- 
vides nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  annually  to  Colorados  economy, 
spread  out  over  every  county,  community, 
munlcipalitv.  and  hamlet  in  the  state  This  is 
an  economic  factor  that  no  sUte  can  afford 
to  have  Jeopardized  And  it  Is  an  economic 
factor  that  receives  the  majority  of  its  stimu- 
lus from  the  non-resident  ble-game  hunter 
and  more  specifically  the  non-resident  elk 
hunter.  Stringent  restrictions  on  transport- 
ing hunting  rifles  Into  Colorado  by  non-resi- 
dent big-game  hunters  would  seriously 
threaten  this  source  of  Income  to  Colorado, 

"Senator  Dodd  There  Is  no  restriction  In 
this  bin.  I  want  this  record  to  be  clear  on 
that.  There  is  Jus'  no  restriction  on  trans- 
porting a  hunting  rifle  Into  Colorado  I  don't 
know  where  you  got  this  information  from. 
But  If  you  laite  the  time  to  read  this  bill,  you 
would  agree  with  me  There  Is  no  such  lan- 
guage in  the  bin. 

"Mr.  Woodward.  I  am  happy  to  have  you 
assure  us  of  that.  Senator. 

"Senator  Dodd  All  you  have  to  do  Is  read  it. 
I  think  you  have  been  readlna  some  of  this 
propaganda.  Go  ahead. 

■"Mr.  Woodward.  Economics  aside,  the  re- 
strictions that  would  cause  Colorado  to  lose 
Its  non-resident  hunter  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  game.  fish,  and  parks  departments 
.abilltv  to  manage  its  game-animals  and  birds. 
The  non-resident  Is  a  major  a.sset  to  a  state"s 
program  for  managing  Its  game. 

"Senator  Dodd.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to  say 
that  there  is  no  restriction;  the  hunter- 
sportsman  can  bring  his  guns  In  your  state. 
The  only  restriction  you  have  on  him  will  be 
your  own  state  law  under  this  bill. 

"Mr.  Woodward.  That  Is  reassuring.  Sena- 
tor. I  will  move  on.  I  realize  that  time  is  of 
the  essence 

"Senator  Dodd.  I  don"t  want  vou  to  think 
that  I  am  aggressive  about  It,  but  we  have 
been  putting  up  vnth  this  information  for  a 
long  time,  and  It  shocks  me  th.it  a  commis- 
sioner of  fish  and  game  in  Colorado  should  be 
thinking  that  There  Is  Just  no  such  thing  in 
the  bill 

•Mr    Woodward.  Senator,  this  hunting  is. 

of  course,  our  llfeblood.  and  we  are  going  to 

be  extreme'.v  watchful  of  all  these  measures. 

■■Senator    Dood.    But    llfeblood    is    not    by 

falsehood  " 

When  Woodward  moved  on.  It  was  to  say 
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that  he  objected,  in  addition,  to  there  being 
•no  limitations  written  into  the  legislation 
that  would  place  any  curbs  whatever  on  the 
regulatory  power  over  flrearms  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
agent." 

Once  again,  Dodd  had  a  try  at  setting  him 
right:  'I  would  say  in  answer  to  that  that 
there  are  limiuitions  on  the  regulatory  power 
We  have  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
as  I  said  earlier,  and  we  have  the  courts. 
And  here  again  the  propagand.i  has  been 
outrageous  about  ihis  We  have  Just  the  same 
protection  with  respect  to  regulation  under 
this  law  as  you  nave  under  every  other  law  of 
the  United  States,  no  less,  just  as  much." 

Woodward  nodded,  and  said,  "Unlimited 
power  of  this  nature  Is  inherent  only  in  a 
dictatorship  form  of  government,  never  his- 
torically in  a  government  that  is  'of  the 
people."  ■' 

A  little  later,  the  witness  got  around  to 
another  favorite  artrtiment.  which  led  to  the 
following  exchange: 

"Mr.  Woodward  S.  1592  would  infringe  on 
the  explicit  Constitutional  right  of  the  na- 
tion's citizens  to  bear  arms  It  is  our  conten- 
tion that  this  Constitutional  guarantee,  pro- 
vided in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  w  is  conceived  by 
those  who.  wrote  and  signed  this  document, 
which  is  everything  to  all  citizens  of  this 
country,  to  guarantee  each  person  the  xight 
to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  his  liberty  and  for 
peaceful  pursuits.  Any  infringement  on  that 
right  would  be  met.  quickly  and  with  deter- 
mination, by  serious  legal  challenge. 

"Senator  Dodd.  Are  you  a  lawyer.  Mr  Wood- 
ward'' 

Mr.  Woodward.  No.  I  am  not. 
■Senator  Dodd.  Have  you  consulted  com- 
petent lawyers  as  to  the  Constitutionality  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  haven't  at  this  stage. 
■'Senator  Dodd.  Ton  have  not? 
'Mr.  Woodward.  I  am  sure  that  we  would. 
"Senator  Dodd.  I  should  think  you  would 
have  done  so  before  you  made  this  statement. 
I  don't  think  you  really  know  anything  about 
the   Constitutional   aspects  of  it,  do  you? 

Mr.  Woodward  No  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Constitutional  ;vspect«  of  it. 

"Senator  Dodd.  Being  concerned  about  it 
Is  something  else.  Are  you  in  a  position  to 
give  us  advice  on  the  Constitutionality  of 
this  bill? 

■  Mr.  Woodward.  No.  I  have  no  legal  train- 
ing. 

Senator  Dodd.  'Vou  didn't  hear  the  At- 
torney General,  what  he  said  yesterday  about 
it? 

"Mr.  Woodward.  No. 

"Senator  Dodd.  Have  you  read  the  cases  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  sir? 

"Mr  Woodward  No.  I  haven't." 
By  one  recent  count,  there  are  In  this 
country  fifteen  magazines  devoted  entirely  to 
firearms.  The  American  Rifleman  is  the  most 
widely  distributed,  but  the  others  have  a 
combined  circulation  that  is  twice  as  large. 
The  leader  among  these  is  Guns  &  Ammo, 
with  average  monthly  sales  of  close  to  two 
hundred  thousand  copies.  Prom  the  time  it 
was  founded,  in  1958.  Guns  &  Ammo  had 
built  up  Its  Circulation  in  part  by  periodically 
■jcimbardlng  Its  readers  with  threats  of  Im- 
pending gun  legislation,  and  it  had  contin- 
ually warned  them  that  the  price  of  firearms 
freedom  was  eternal  political  vigilance.  As 
the  magazine  saw  it.  gun  owners  faced  an 
uphill  flght.  because,  as  it  told  its  readers  in 
1960.  "every  do-gooder,  pacifist,  subversive, 
pinko,  traitor,  and  gangster  misrepresents 
them  "  This  theme  was  a  favorite  at  the 
magazine.  "For  the  most  part,  the  anti-gun 
tirades  have  been  insidious  half-truths, 
downright  lies,  with  a  goodly  measure  of 
slander  thrown  in.  "  Thomas  J.  Siatos,  the 
publisher  and  editorial  director,  wrote  In  an 
editorial  shortly  after  S.  1592  was  introduced. 
We  have  seen  some  of  our  own  editorial 
material  completely  twisted  and  taken  out 
of  context  and  used  as  an  illustration  of  the 


irresponsibility  of  this  country's  shooters.' 
We  don't  deny  it  hurts."  More  recently,  the 
magazine  observed  editorially  that  "the  gun 
owners  of  this  country  are  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  vicious  propaganda  campaigns 
ever."  No  one  could  have  agreed  more  whole- 
heartedly with  this  assessment  than  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  to  enact  a  gun  bill.  In 
their  view.  Guns  &  Ammo  had  misled  inore 
people  more  often  than  any  other  outlet  in 
the  entire  campaign.  -Guns  &  Ammo  has 
been  to  truth  as  guns  are  to  life,"  one  of 
them  said  not  long  ago.  and  added,  "Or  may- 
be I  should  say,  'Magazines  don't  lie  to  peo- 
ple; editors  and  writers  He  to  people.'  "  The 
editors  and  writers  of  Guns  &  Ammo  were 
apparently  unprepared  for  the  introduction 
of  S.  1592.  for  it  wasn't  until  summer  that 
they  Joined  the  battle  against  It.  When  they 
did.  they  made  up  for  lost  time.  In  the  July 
issue.  Siatos  published  an  article  called  "The 
Real  Facts  Behind  S.  1592."  which  stated  at 
the  outset.  If  you,  as  a  collector,  hunter, 
target  shooter,  gun  dealer,  gunsmith,  or  small 
manufacturer  wish  to  lose  your  rights  to 
own  guns,  to  go  hunting,  target  shoot,  deal 
in  firearms,  read  no  further.  This  bill  will 
ultimately  confiscate  your  guns,  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  hunt  or  stay  in  busi- 
ness." For  those  who  read  further,  there  was 
a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  pre- 
ceded by  the  admonition  "It  is  time  consum- 
ing, but  if  you  love  your  guns  or  want  to  stay 
In  business,  you  had  better  tEike  the  time." 
Almost  nothing  in  the  analysis — not  even 
the  letters  and  numbers  identifying  the  sec- 
tions— was  correct.  Of  the  thirty-odd  points 
made,  a  few  of  the  more  blatant  distortions 
were  that  if  S.  1592  was  enacted  there  would 
be  no  more  mail  order  of  flrearms  of  any 
type:"  that  collectors  of  antique  guns  living 
In  states  with  strict  flrearms  laws  would  have 
to  take  out  licenses,  which  "will  probably  not 
be  granted  .  .  .  and  your  guns  will  be  con- 
fiscated;'" that  It  would  be  "Illegal  for  any 
dealer  to  sell  a  firearm  except  to  a  resident 
of  Ills  state;"  that  all  gun  club  reloading 
would  require  a  $500  or  $1000  license  and 
"If  for  any  reason  they  do  not  like  your  looks, 
your  politics,  your  religion,  or  anything  else. 
you  may  not  be  allowed  a  license  in  the  first 
place;"  that  there  would  "be  no  more  fine 
foreign  sporting  guns  of  any  type;"  and  that 
the  bin  constituted  "an  open  demand  on 
the  state,  cities,  counties  to  impose  the  true 
restrictive  legislation  which,  summed  up  in 
a  few  brief  words.  Is  registration,  then  con- 
fiscation." When  Siatos  was  asked  later  about 
the  misrepresentations  that  the  article  con- 
tained, he  replied,  "All  I  can  say  is  this  is 
what  we  call  editorializing." 

Siatos  was  never  called  upon  to  character- 
ize the  magazine's  actual  editorials.  A  typi- 
cal one.  which  appeared  the  following  month. 
concluded,  "Summing  up,  no  matter  what 
the  proponents  may  whine  In  support  of  re- 
strictive firearms  legislation,  no  matter  how 
they  may  lie  and  connive,  manipulate  and 
manage  news,  their  efforts  can  have  but 
only  one  ultimate  result — no  firearms  In  the 
hands  of  our  citizenry."  Although  the  editors 
of  Guns  &  Ammo  often  found  the  language 
a  slippery  business,  they  never  entirely  lost 
their  hold  on  it,  as  some  of  their  competitors 
occasionally  did — for  example.  Guns  &  Game. 
whose  editorial  "writer  once  proclaimed.  'It's 
up  to  us  to  convince  every  legislator,  every- 
where, that  we  mean  exactly  what  we  say. 
This  means  that  gun  owners,  gun  clubs,  and 
sportsmen's  groups  must  begin  giving  ac- 
tive, open  support  to  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  people's  right  to  bear  arms."  When  It 
came  to  vituperation,  though.  Guns  &  Ammo 
had  few  rivals.  In  that  same  August  issue. 
the  editorial  complained  about  "the  wishy- 
washy  legislators  and  milk-sop  news-dissemi- 
nating media  which  have  stuffed  down  our 
throats  the  kind  of  insulting  drivel  we  have 
been  subjected  to  the  past  year  and  a  half." 
and  added,  "It's  time  we  throw  up"  In  that 
issue,  too.  the  magazine  admonished  its 
readers.  "In  everything  we  do  for  this  cause. 


we  must  approach  it  with  dignity,  avoiding 
any  language  or  intemperate  statements 
which  might  cause  more  harm  than  good." 

As  any  demagogue  knows,  once  a  band  of 
followers  has  been  recruited  and  stirred  up. 
it  has  to  be  kept  stirred  up  or  its  members 
will  lose  interest  and  drift  away.  Guns  d.- 
Am.mo  kept  its  readers  stirred  up  by  continu- 
ing to  print  scare  editorials  and  articles  about 
S.  1592.  and  also  by  giving  its  followers  spe- 
cific tasks.  In  an  article  entitled  "Operation 
Gun-Law  '65."  the  magazine  reproduced  a 
model  anti-gun-law  advertisement,  which,  It 
stated,  had  been  "specifically  designed  by  ex- 
perts on  flrearms  legislation  and  by  people 
who  know  how  to  persuade  readers  to  act." 
and  which,  it  went  on.  could  be  placed  "at 
nominal  cost"  in  local  newspapers  A  banner 
headline  at  the  top  of  the  advertisement 
asked.  Are  you  a  killer?"  and  the  text  below 
answered,  "Some  lawmakers  think  so.  That  Is, 
if  you  own  a  gun.  Or  import,  sell,  repair,  or 
collect  firearms  of  any  size,  shape,  or  caliber. 
In  fact,  these  feiv  lawmakers  mistrust  you  so 
completely  that  their  anti-gun  bill  now  pend- 
ing m  Congres ,  would  ultimately  deny  you 
the  right  to  own  or  buy  a  gun  ever  again." 
The  magazine  also  presented  i  two-minute 
script  that  readers  were  asked  to  have  re- 
corded by  the  telephone  company  (prefer- 
ably in  a  woman's  voice  i .  so  that  when  a  cer- 
tain number  was  dialed  the  record  would 
be  played  back.  'You  have  probably  been 
aware  of  the  biased  anti-gun  news  coverage," 
the  script  began,  and  it  went  on.  ""Buried  In 
the  text  of  the  Dodd  bill  are  provisions  which 
would  empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  agent  to  prevent  the  purchase  (or 
I>osslbly  confiscate  i  guns  used  for  hunting, 
target  shooting,  collecting,  or  other  legrtimate 
pursuits."  In  addition,  the  magazine  began 
pushing  a  "promotional  kit,"  consisting  of  .i 
lapel  pm.  an  embroidered  cloth  emblem,  and 
five  bumper  stickers,  .ind  .=;elling  for  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  Each  item  in  the  kit  was 
emblazoned  at  the  top  with  the  legend  "Guns 
&  Ammo  Magazine"  and.  below  that.  ""Sup- 
port Your  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms."' 
just  what  It  was  promoting  most  was  not 
clear  The  magazine  ursed  its  readers  to  buy 
promotional  kits  'or  themselves  and  their 
acquaintances,  to  read  Guns  <t-  Ammo  for 
news  of  the  latest  developments  on  the  gun- 
bill  front,  to  renew  their  subscnptlons  to 
Guns  &  Armno  in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
issues,  and  to  give  their  friend  subscriptions 
to  Guns  &  Ammo. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  entire  campaign 
of  deception  was  to  persuade  all  those  In 
the  country  who  owned  guns  and  wanted  to 
keep  them  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  mak- 
ing their  total  opposition  to  S.  1592  known 
to  their  lawmakers — preferably  in  "ftTlting. 
The  N  R.A,  letter  of  April  9th  concluded  by 
exhorting  all  members  of  the  .Association 
and  their  friends  to  let  the  President  and 
the  Congress  know  how  they  felt,  ■'Write 
now.  or  it  may  soon  be  too  late."  Orth  warned. 
To  make  the  task  easier,  he  included  a  page- 
long  list  of  instructions,  headed  'How  to 
Write  "Vour  Letter"  and  giving  such  advice 
as  Do  not  send  the  enclosed  letter  to  your 
representative."  "Do  not  doubt  for  one  sec- 
ond the  effectiveness  of  your  one  voice.  Some- 
thing you  say  may  be  the  one  thing  to 
change  an  opinion."  and  ""Do  not  leave  this 
to  someone  else  to  do.  If  the  battle  is  lost. 
it  will  be  your  loss  and  that  of  all  who 
follow  you  ""  The  N  S,S  F,  invariably  included 
a  plea  of  this  sort  in  Its  bulletins,  too:  "'It 
is  Imperative  that  you  write  the  President 
and  express  your  opinion  on  S  1592  and  ask 
for  p  ibllc  hearings  on  S.  1592.  You  should 
also  write  the  US.  representatives  and  sena- 
tors from  your  state.  .  .  .  Letters  from  you 
and  your  friends  are  important!"  And  Guns 
i-  Ammo  pounded  away  at  the  need  for 
letters  several  times  in  each  issue.  "Nothing 
impresses  an  elected  lawmaker  as  much  as 
a  massive  amount  of  mail  from  people  who 
vote  in   his  district."  It   told   its  readers  in 
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August  "It  is  the  one  proven  way  to  persuade 
a  leeislator  to  act." 

During  the  month  preceding  the  campaign 
=et  otl  by  the  N.R.A..  the  White  House  re- 
ceived liitv  letters  on  S.   1592.  divided  Just 
ibout  equally  pro  and  con.  During  the  fol- 
lowing month,  it  received   twelve  thousand 
letters     all    but    a    few    opposing    the    bill. 
Within  two  weeks  after  Orth  alerted  his  fol- 
lowers     the    subcommittee     to     Investigate 
juvenile  Delinquency  got  fourteen  hundred 
letters,  forty-seven  of  them  favoring  the  bill, 
■md  the  Conunerce  Committee  got  over  two 
thousand,   four  of    ihem   favoring   it.   When 
the  N  S.S.F..  the  conservationists,  the  small- 
town   newspapers,    and    the    gun    magazines 
entered  the  campaign,  the  mail  stepped  up 
CO  sharply  tnat  during  the  whole  spring  and 
summer   of    1965   congressional   offices   were 
hard  put  to  it  to  answer  it  even  with  form 
letters   and   automatic   typewriters.    "I   have 
received  manv  more  letters  on  this  question 
than   any  other  so  far   this   year."   Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska.  Republican  of  Nebraska, 
said  that  Mav.  "Bv  actual  count,  only  three 
letters  supporting  the  bill  have  been  received 
so  far  out  of  more   than   three   thousand." 
Over   the   years.   Hruska    had    led    so   many 
fights  for   special-interest   groups,  including 
the  fight  against  the  earlier  gun  bill,  that 
he  had  become  known  as  the  Senate's  most 
fearless    defender    of    the    strong- -a    record 
that  prompted   H.   L.  Hunt,  the  Texas   bil- 
lionaire  and    l/r-rightwinger.   at   about   that 
time  to  name  Hruska  as  his  choice  for  the 
Presidency.   This    prompted    some   observers 
to    question    Hruska's    figures,    but.    as    it 
;urned  out.  other  senators  reported  similar 
responses.    "I    have    received    an    enormous 
.imaunt  of  mall,  really  enormous,  almost  un- 
believable .  .  .  expressing  opposition  to  this 
bill."   announced   another   Republican.   Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts.  of  New  York,   who  sup- 
ported the  bill.  And  the  situation  across  the 
aisle  was  the  same.  "I  can  recall  no  issue, 
either    international    or    domestic,    in    my 
tenure  in  the  Senate  that  has  aroused    the 
people  of  the  state  of  Wyoming  as  this  one." 
said  Senator  Gale  McGee.  who  opposed  the 
bill.  In  most  Senate  offices,  it  was  reported, 
mail    on    S.    1592    was    running    far    heavier 
than  it  had   in   recent  years  on   any  other 
issue— even    the    Medicare    bill,    which    had 
been    a    matter   of   Intense    controversy,    in 
Congress  and   out,  for  a    generation,   or  the 
war  in   Vietnam.   And,   unlike   the   mail   on 
these   two   issues,   almost   all   the   letters   on 
S.  1592  opposed  it    To  those  who  were  in- 
volved  in   the   day-to-day   struggle   to   push 
a  workable  gun  bill  through,  the  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  was  as  saddening  as  it  was 
frustrating.     "These    sportsmen    are    mostly 
ordinary,  decent  fellows."   William   Mooney. 
Jr..  a  field  Investigator  on  the  subcommittee 
staff,  remarked  at  one  point.  "They  have  no 
idea  that  they  have  been  intentionally  mis- 
led  for   someone   else's    personal    gain,    and 
that    they    are    Indirectly    responsible    for 
thousands    and    thousands    of    unnecessary 
deaths  and  injuries  every  year.  If  we  could 
only   get   the   truth   across   to   them,  they'd 
back  tis  all  the  way." 

Though  many  senators  mentioned  the 
number  of  letters  they  had  received  on  the 
gun  bill,  few  of  them  said  anything  about 
what  the  letters  were  like.  In  all  probability, 
this  was  because  no  senator  who  does  his  Job 
has  time  to  read  the  mail  from  constitu- 
ents— unless  they  are  personal  friends  or 
notably  Influential  citizens— and  It  appears 
that  not  many  senators  have  the  inclination 
to,  "I  tried  it  for  a  time  when  I  first  came 
here."  one  of  them  remarked  not  long  ago. 
"I  nearly  went  into  another  line  of  work." 
If  he  had  read  his  mall  on  the  gun  bill,  he 
verv  likely  would  have.  Ordinary  and  de- 
cent as  the  grass-roots  members  of  the  gun 
lobby  mav  be.  they  include  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  people  who  become  highly  In- 
temperate, or  worse,  when  any  kind  of  gun 


legislation  comes  up.  Since  members  of  the 
Senate  whose  aides  had  told  them  about  this 
tendency  were  unlikely  to  bring  it  up.  and 
thereby   reflect  on   their  constituents'  man- 
ners, the  subject  was  lelt  lo  a  couple  of  out- 
siders who  made  statements  before  the  sub- 
committee in  the  course  of  its  hearings  that 
year. 'One  of  them  was  Leonard  S.  Blondes, 
a   member  of   the   Maryland   Assembly,  who 
had  introduced  a  bill  there  some  years  earlier 
to   require   a   three-day   waiting   period    be- 
tween   the   purchase   and    the   delivery   of    a 
hand-gun.  Blondes  thought  that  he  had  the 
support    of    the    N.R.A.,    which    had    helped 
him  draft   the  bill,   but,    as   It  turned   out. 
the  N.R.A.  sent  a  special   bulletin  to  all  its 
members  and  clubs  in  Maryland  telling  them 
about  the   bill   and    urging   them   to   get   In 
touch   with   their   assemblymen   and   express 
their  views    (In  the  case  of  unobjectionable 
I>roposals  like  Blondes',  the  Association  sel- 
dom  advised    lus   members   to   oppose   them, 
preferring  instead  to  suggest  that  they  "get 
in  touch  with"  or  "make  their  views  known 
10"  the  lawmakers  involved,  which  added  up 
to  the  same  thing.)    The  ;issemblyman   who 
was  got  in  touch  with  the  most  was  Blondes, 
and  he  testified  that  he  was  "deluged  with 
letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  In  op- 
position,"  manv   of   which   were   "ugly,   ob- 
scene, and  threatening  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren "  The  second  outsider  was  Rabbi  Harold 
P  Smith,  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of   the  Rabbinical   Council   of  America, 
who  reported  to  the  subcommittee  that  after 
he  had  written  several  letters  to  newspapers 
suting  that  the  Council  supported  S.  1592 
he    began    getting    "'fury-saturated    letters" 
that  amounted   to  'a  stream  of   invective," 
Responses  of  this  sort  were  clearly  no  news 
to  the  N.R.A..  which  always  ;isked  Its  mem- 
bers to  write  "courteous  "  letters,  or  to  the 
NSS.F..  which  urged  recipients  of  its  bul- 
letins to  "avoid  abuse."  or  to  Guns  A-  Ammo. 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  called  on  its 
readers   to   write    letters    that   were    "calm." 
"rational."     "sensible."     "Intelligent."     and. 

finallv,  "sane." 

An  examination  of  .some  four  thousand 
letters  received  by  several  members  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juven- 
ile Delinquency  revealed  that  many  of  the 
opponents  of  S,  1592.  or  any  other  gun  bill, 
did  not  heed  the  advice.  The  two  following 
letters— from  men  in  Indiana  and  New 
York,  respectively— fairly  represent  about  ten 
per  cent  of  all  those  received  (and  perhaps 
more  than  fairly,  since  they,  unlike  many 
others,  are  printable)  : 

"The  news  paper  statement  that  you  crack 
pot  senators  were  passing  your  illegal  and 
contemptible  gun  Laws  whether  we  like  the 
results  or  not  sounds  Just  like  crooked  cheap 
two-bit  politicians.  Particularly  one  who's 
state  is  loaded  with  gangsters  and  hoodlums. 
W^e  all  know  the  number  of  gang  murders 
you've  enjoved  in  your  state.  We  wonder  why 
these  gangsters  have  such  a  haven  and  pro- 
tection as  thev  enjoy.  Got  any  ideas?  Rifle 
Association  members  uphold  the  law.  not 
violate  the  law.  We  are  not  about  to  sur- 
render our  firearms.  Not  to  you  or  to  your 
appointed  Gestapo.  I'll  kill  anyone  who  tries 
to  take  away  my  gun. 

"I  wonder  if  you  scum  really  know  any- 
thing about  what  your  talking  about  or  if 
your  Jtist  velUng  as  a  smoke  screen  to  cover 
tip  some  of  the  dirty  work  in  Washington. 
The  trouble  with  you  scum  in  office  you 
shirk  your  jobs  and  pass  it  on  to  others  to 
do  so  "it  doesn't  get  done.  I  often  wonder 
If  you  really  want  to  stop  crime  or  .If  you 
would  rather  keep  it  going  just  to  get  the 
funds  that  go  with  it." 

Another  group,  representing  perhaps  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  correspondents,  had 
clearly  gone  beyond  the  point  of  anger,  like 
a  man  in  Georgia  who  wrote  a  fifteen-page 
letter,  part  of  which  went: 

"Senator  Etodd  and  Drew  Pearson  are  part- 
ners in   crime,   not   enemies,   and   both   are 


multimillionaires.  Both  made  their  millions 
selling  British  Fabian  ideas  md  merchan- 
dise in  this  country  'l-hcy  got  over  a  million 
dollars  apiece  lor  selling  nuHlons  of  dollars 
worth  ol  Inferior  quality  guns  made  in  Com- 
munist .ouiitries.  lor  the  red  British  Fabmn 
bosses,  to  the  American  armed  lorces.  " 

And  like  a  woman  livInK  on  upper  Filth 
Avenue  who  remarked  that  she  couldn  t  un- 
derstand the  support  lor  the  bill.  ..nd  added: 

"It  seems  a  bit  odd  because  with  the  Jews 
so  powerful  in  the  U.S.  what  ihey  did  to 
the  Arabs  could   be  done   to  the  American 

A  far  larger  group  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court  "stop  coddling  criminals."  Many  of 
the  letter  writers  in  this  group  urged  pas- 
sage of  the  Casev  bill,  and  .several  went 
further,  among  them  a  man  In  Massachu- 
setts who  wrote:  ,  ,  ._ 

"A  society  that  attempts  to  legislate 
against  the  gun  Is  a  sick  society  Obviously 
the  solution  is  to  legislate  against  the  man. 
Anvone  committing  a  crime  of  any  kind 
with  a  gun  should  be  given  a  mandatory 
death  penalty." 

But  excerpts  from  the  bulk  of  the  let- 
ters—upward of  eighty  per  cent,  including 
manv  In  the  categories  already  listed— in- 
dicate how  thoroughly  the  leaders  of  the 
gun  fraternity  had  done  their  Job; 

"It  is  your  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution". Preserve  our  sacred  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  Oppose  the  Dodd  bill.  Don  t 
take  our  guns  from  us.  They  are  Just  for  tar- 
get   shooting    and    hunting.    Vote    against 

S   1592  " 

••I  am  against  the  registration  of  rifles 
and  shotguns.  History  shows  that  registra- 
tion leads  to  confiscation." 

"Please  send  me  a  copy  of  S.  1592  so  I 
can  see  what's  In  it.  May  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  such  restrictive  measures." 

"I  understand  hunting  guns  v.in  be  con- 
fiscated. I  am  against  that  and  anybody 
who  IS  lor  It    Vote  no  <n  S.  1592," 

"We  have  seen  articles  on  the  LBJ-Dodd 
bill  and  advertisements  stating  that  It  is  a 
bill  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  to  own 
firearms.  Please,  please,  oppose  It." 

"Do  not  pass  anti-gun  bill  S.  1592!  We 
enjoy  our  hunting  and  sportsmanship." 

"Register    Communists,    not    firearms!" 

"I  tmderstand  that  Johnson  and  the  Com- 
mies want  to  pick  up  our  firearms.  Don't  let 
them  do  it.  Vote  against  S.  1592." 

"The  notorious  Sullivan  law  has  never 
worked,  why  should  Dodd's  vicious  bill    Vote 

no. 

"S.  1592  will  Just  disarm  the  law-abiding 
citizen  and  not  affect  the  criminal." 

"I  want  to  protect  my  home  and  loved 
ones.  Stop  the  Dodd  bill." 

"The  Dodd  bill  will  disarm  the  people 
and  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Stop  S.  1592.  the  Communist  plot" 

"Guns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  peo- 
ple." 

Some  writers  were  apparently  so  lost  In 
the  gun  lobby's  smokescreen  that  they  en- 
dorsed what  the  N.R.A.  feared  the  most: 

"The  Dodd  bill  is  too  strong.  Why  not  Just 
require  that  every  gun  owner  h.ive  a  permit 
for  each  gun?" 

"I  am  opposed  to  any  gun  law  other  than 
the  registration  of  all  flrearms.  No  on  S. 
1592." 

Difficult  as  It  may  be  to  believe  that  any 
senator  would  be  Influenced  by  mall  of  this 
sort  the  fact  that  manv  voters  are  vicious, 
nuttv  or  misguided  does  not  alter  the  fact 
thatthey  can  vote.  And  if  millions  of  voters 
support  "or  oppose  a  measure  for  the  wrong 
reasons,  thev  are  still  millions  of  voters. 
"Sometimes  large  groups  of  constituents  can 
be  Ignored  but  sometimes  they  can't,"  the 
administrative  assistant  to  a  senator  on  the 
subcommittee  Remarked  not  long  ago.  "What 
we  try  to  determine  first  about  our  mall  on 
a    given    issue    is    whether    the   wTlters    are 
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organized.  If  most  of  the  mall  comes  down 
on  one  side  of  an  argument  and  makes  the 
same  points,  v.iUd  or  not.  that's  one  sign  that 
an  organization  is  behind  It  all.  Another  sign 
Is  if  many  of  the  writers  refer  to  the  bill  by 
its  number.  Newspapers  rarely  mention  bill 
numbers  In  news  stories,  so  If  a  letter  does 
we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  someone  put  the 
correspondent  up  to  writing  It.  For  example. 
we  got  a  lot  of  flak  when  the  boss  supported 
the  consular  treaty  with  Russia.  The  mall 
against  It  was  very,  very  heavy.  But  the  let- 
ters were  not  strikingly  similar,  few  of  the 
writers  mentioned  the  treaty  bill  by  number, 
and  we  knew  from  experience  that  the  total  of 
letters  from  rlghtwlngers.  who  were  naturally 
the  chief  opponents,  practically  equalled  the 
total  of  right-wingers.  All  this  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  boss  to  support  the  bill.  However, 
the  mall  dn  the  gun  bill  has  been  a  dlfiterent 
story  altogether.  It  has  been  Immense  In 
number  and  obviously  coordinated.  Besides 
these  factors,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  again 
from  experience,  that  for  every  hunter  or 
gun  sportsman  who  has  written  us  there 
are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  others  who  feel 
the  same  way  but  haven't  got  around  to 
speaking  out.  So.  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  us  the  next  time  Election  Day  rolled 
around  If  we  supported  the  bill,  all  we  had 
to  do  was  multiply  the  number  of  letters 
against  the  bill  by  rifty  or  a  hundred,  because 
these  gun  people  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
never  forget  In  1965  alone,  we  got  over  five 
thousand  letters  opposing  S  1592 — or  what 
the  writers  thought  was  S.  1592  My  boss 
won  by  a  comfortable  margin  last  time,  but  I 
can't  Imagine  that  he  would  intentionally 
toss  a  quarter  to  a  half  million  votes  Into  his 
opponents  lap  next  time." 

The  blizzard  of  letters  that  swept  through 
the  halls  of  Congress  that  year — some  say 
It  was  the  greatest  in  .American  political  his- 
tory— prevented  the  first  session  of  the  do- 
aUnost-everythlng  Eighty-ninth  Congress 
from  doing  anything  about  S  1592.  That 
.A.i!gu3t.  the  bill's  supporters  were  temporarily 
encouraged  when  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, at  its  annual  convention,  rejected  a 
plea  made  before  it  by  Orth  and  endorsed 
S.  1592  oy  ;i  vote  of  a  hundred  and  eight- 
four  to  twenty-six.  And  when  the  riots  broke 
out  in  Watts  and  Cicero  later  that  month, 
interest  in  gin  legislation  flickered  again.  In 
the  end.  though,  it  appeared  that  the  peo- 
ple who  favored  strong  gun  controls  as  a 
meajis  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
Negro  rioters  were  greatly  outnumbered  by 
the  people  who  opposed  gun  controls  as  a 
means  of  keeping  guns  in  the  hands  of 
whites  living  near  ghetto  areas.  'In  the  final 
analysis."  Guns  at  Ammo  noted  that  fall, 
"rampaging  hoodlumlsm  such  as  experienced 
In  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  other  major 
cities  may  yet  be  a  blessing  In  disguise  which 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  preserve  our  precious 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms."  ngures  that 
were  gathered  later  indicated  that  the  maga- 
zine's estimate  of  the  riots'  effect  was  prob- 
ably right.  Of  the  four  thousand  guns  bojght 
in  one  day  in  and  around  Watts  during  the 
not  there,  only  thirty-seven  were  bought  by 
residents  of  Watts  itself. 

Dodd,  who  was  still  hoping  that  some  ac- 
tion might  be  taken,  began  pressing  Hruska. 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, to  agree  to  a  date  for  a  vote  on  the  bill — 
a  matter  of  senatorial  courtesy  rather  than 
anything  required  by  the  rules.  Hruska.  for 
his  part,  displayed  little  concern  for  the  leg- 
islative amenities;  he  stalled  for  weeks,  and 
then  suggested  a  date  that  happened  to  be 
two  days  after  Congress  was  expected  to  ad- 
journ. Apparently  unaware  of  this  fact.  Dodd 
agreed  Congress  adjourned  on  schedule,  and 
the  bill  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
Even  if  the  bill  had  been  pried  out  of  the 
subcommittee — and  an  informal  tally  Indi- 
cated that  it  would  have  been,  on  a  full 
vote — it  would  have  faced  a  series  of  other 
traps:   the  subcommittee's  parent  body,  the 


Judiciary  Committee,  which  was  controlled 
by  conservatives;  the  Comn-ierce  Committee, 
most  of  whose  members  were  from  hunting 
states;  the  Senate  itself,  with  a  similar  im- 
balance; and.  flnally.  the  House,  which  ordi- 
narily suffers  from  excessive  timidity  when 
it  is  confronted  by  powerful  special-Interest 
grouf)8. 

The  second  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  convened  In  January,  1966,  and  in 
March  Senator  Dodd  amended  his  bill  to 
meet  generally  agreed  npon  valid  criticisms 
made  of  It  during  the  previous  year's  hear- 
ings, and  also  to  make  It  conform  more 
closely  to  the  Administration's  measure.  In 
the  end,  the  two  bills  came  out  much  alike, 
the  principal  differences  being  that  Dodd's 
bill  retained  an  affidavit  procedure  for  the 
mail-order  purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns  In 
Interstate  commerce  instead  of  the  outright 
prohibition  of  their  sale  to  Individuals  via 
mall  order;  that  it  raised  the  license  fee  for 
dealers  from  one  dollar  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars Instead  of  to  one  hundred  dollars,  as  the 
Administration's  measure  required'  and 
that  it  exempted  from  control  the  antique 
arms  so  popular  with  collectors.  This  time. 
Dodd  didn't  wait  for  Hruska  to  s«ttle  on  a 
date  for  a  vote  but  brought  the  bill  up  him- 
self, on  March  22nd,  and  got  it  through  the 
suDcommlttee  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three  iThe 
number  of  members  on  the  subcommittee 
had  recently  been  raised  from  eight  to  nine, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  being  the  ninth.)  The  victory 
was  a  modest  one,  for  now  the  bill  was  In  the 
hands  of  the  full  Judiciary  Committees  arch- 
conservative  chairman.  Senator  James  O 
Eastland,  of  Mississippi — the  master  among 
chairmen  when  It  came  to  keeping  legisla- 
tion in  his  committee  rather  than  getting 
it  out  He  kept  S.  1592  there  throughout  that 
spring  with  little  difficulty,  and  most  of  the 
summer  as  well.  ITien,  on  August  1st.  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  a  student  named  Charles  Whit- 
man lugged  an  arsenal  of  weapons  to  the 
top  of  a  tower  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
proceeded  to  kill  sLxteeh  people  and  wound 
thirty-three  more.  At  once,  public  demand 
for  strict  gun  laws  rose.  Although  opponents 
of  the  two  gun  bills  before  the  Senate  were 
quite  right  when  they  pointed  out  that  noth- 
ing in  either  measure  would  have  hindered 
Whitman  from  going  on  his  homicidal  spree, 
the  bill's  proponents  Ignored  the  fact  and 
cited  the  Incident  as  further  evidence  of  an 
urgent  need  for  new  gun  laws.  President 
Johnson  said  that  It  was  high  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  unnecessary  toll  of  human  life 
taken  at  gunpoint  (at  the  time,  the  aniiual 
civilian  casualties  from  gunfire  at  home  were 
three  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  casual- 
ties among  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 
though  this  was  a  statistic  that  he  did  not 
cite),  and  Senator  Dodd  once  again  called 
for  immediate  action  on  8.  14  or  S.  1592. 

The  gun  owners  responded  quickly,  vocif- 
erously, and  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
before.  On  August  3d.  Scripps-Howard  papers 
around  the  country  ran  an  article  discussing 
the  slaughter  in  Austin  and  reporting  on 
the  status  of  gun  legislation,  under  the 
headline  "Gun  Control  Bill  Up  To  Eastland." 
Within  a  few  weeks,  Eastland's  oflSce  re- 
ceived over  three  thousand  letters,  telegrams, 
and  postcards  urging  the  Senator  to  sit  tight. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gun  magazines  went 
back  into  action.  "Once  again  the  millions  of 
legitimate,  law-abiding  citizens  across  the 
nation  are  compelled  to  try  to  reason  with 
hysteria,  counter  half-truths  with  logic,  and 
stand  up  to  overwhelming  opposition  from 
the  comparatively  few  rabid  anti-firearms 
proponents  who  control  most  of  the  nation's 
press,  radio,  and  television."  Guns  &  Ammo 
stated  "We  can  be  certain  that  elements 
such  as  the  Communists  are  sure  to  make 
an  Issue  of  this  again — and  would  rejoice  to 
see  our  nation  disarmed."  The  magazine  did 
not  explain  why.  if  that  was  so.  some  Com- 
munists persisted  in  dumping  their  sxirplus 


military  weapons  here.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  the  year  before.  Dodd  had  brought 
this   fact   out  while   questioning   Robert   N. 
Margrave,  director  of  the  State  Department  s 
Office  of  Munitions  Control.  "You  know  we 
have  warehouses  all  across  this  country  filled 
with    small-arms    anmiunltion    bearing    the 
label     Made   in   Russia  '   We   know  all   about 
this.   You   must   know   about  It.   too."   Dodd 
said.    Margrave    replied.    'Yes,    indeed,    sir" 
Later  evidence  revealed  that  some  of  the  sm- 
munltlon    was    for    tens    of    thousands    .jf 
Tokarevs,  semiautomatic  rifles,  made  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  had  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  via  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries, since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
The  largest  mall-order  firearms  concern   in 
the  country.  Interarmco.  which  has  been  said 
to  have  more  weapons  in  its  warehouses,  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  than  all  those  possessed 
by  the  United  States  military  forces,  imported 
forty-five   hundred   Tokarevs   in    1962   alone 
A  number  of  these  were  subsequently  found 
to  have  been  sold  to  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan    in    McComb,    Mississippi,    and    Selni.i. 
Alabama.    ."Mmost   none   of    them    have    been 
'raced   to  hunters,  who  are   not  disposed  to 
use  .semi-automatic  weapons,  however  Intent 
they  may  be  upon  getting  their  ciuotas.  ("Let 
us     sustain     abiding     faith    in     the    Second 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution."  Interarmco 
appealed     m     an     advertisement     opposing 
3.    1592.   "Let   us  also   not   forget  what   took 
the  Minutemen  from  Lexington  and  Concord 
to  Yorktown  and  the  Marines  from  Guadal- 
canal  to   the   top  of  Mount  Surabachl   on  n 
place   called   I  wo  Jima.")    Nor  was  the  arms 
trade    with     the    Communists    restricted    to 
Tokarevs  and  Interarmco,  The  Service  Arm- 
ament Company,  of  Ridaefteld,  New  Jersey. 
one  of  the  many  mail-order  firms  that  have 
sold      Russian      weapons,      advertised      the 
'M.KVD     secret    police    pistol"    for    sale    at 
forty-nine    dollars   and    ninety-five   cents   In 
its     catiilogue,     saying,     "Fantastic     Russian 
Secret   Police   Agents   used   these   rare   revol- 
vers to  terrify  and  kill  enemies  of  the  State, 
These  tools  could  tell  of  many  a  bloody  tale 
when   being   used    durlnt;   the   purges  of   the 
1930s.  Guns  have  original  Bolshevlck  mark- 
ings which  Identify  them  ;ts  to  their  owner- 
ship." The  firm  also  offered  a  120-mm.  "colos- 
sal   Russian    siege   morter   still    used    by   the 
Red  Army"  for  sixty-nine  dollars  and  ninety- 
five  cents.  Some  observers  wondered  whether 
the  rate  at  which  Americans  were  currently 
shooting    one    another    down    hadn't    made 
disarming     them     unnecessary     And    others 
pointed    out    that   Americans'    resort    to   the 
use  of  guns  to  commit  mass  murders  was  a 
definite   plus,   politically   speaking,    for   ene- 
mies abroad,   .\s  Karl  E.  Meyer,  a  colummst 
for   the   Washington   Post,   wrote   from  Lon- 
don, "Not  all  the  gold  in  Moscow  and  Peking 
could   have    purchased   more   wretched   pub- 
licity   for    the    United    States    than    Charles 
Whitman's  salvo  of  bullets  In  Austin." 

At  the  end  of  the  summer.  S,  14  and  S. 
1592  were  still  locked  fast  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  their  supporters  saw  little 
chance  of  dislodging  them.  It  was  rumored 
that  although  most  of  the  committee's  mem- 
bers didn't  want  to  incur  the  gun  lobby's 
wrath  by  approving  a  bill,  neither  did  they 
want  to  be  charged  with  cowardice  by  their 
constituents,  a  majority  of  whom  favored 
the  bills.  Apprehensive  that  the  latter  senti- 
ment might  prevail.  Hruska.  at  the  end  of 
August,  submitted  a  new  bill,  which  'was 
much  like  the  one  that  Dodd  had  introduced 
before  the  Kennedy  assassination.  This  move 
produced  a  countermove.  led  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  who  proposed  that  the  new 
measure  be  voted  out  at  once  Hruska  was 
puzzled  by  this,  until  Kennedy  announced 
that  he  intended  to  amend  the  Hruska  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  replacing  it  with  S. 
1592  On  September  ■22nd,  the  committee 
voted  out  the  Hruska  bill,  by  a  vote  of  ten 
to  five.  Gun  owners  were  alerted  at  once  and 
asked  to  appeal  to  all  senators  not  to  amend 
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the  measure.  Once  again,  a  storm  of  mall  hit 
Congress.     This     time,     however,     pressure 
wasn't   necessary,   for  Hruska   put  off   filing 
the   report  on   the   bill   until   October   19th, 
and  three  days  later  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress  adjourned.   Since   no   bill   survives   the 
Congress    In    which    It    Is    Introduced,    all 
three   measures   expired   with   adjournment. 
To  prepare  for  the  next  round.  In  the  com- 
ing Congress,  the  N.R.A.  and  Its  allies  con- 
tinued to  mislead  their  followers,  and   their 
followers  continued  to  make  their  misguided 
views  known  to  ihelr  representatives.  That 
December,    the    American    Rifleman    ran    an 
editorial  entitled     The  Big  Half-Truth  and 
smear   by    Association,"   The   smear    turned 
out  to  be  'a  calculated  campaign"  to  asso- 
ciate men  and   their  guns  with  "a  sinister 
suggestion  of  illegality,"  and   the  big  half- 
truth  was  that   "even  distorted  facts  are  now 
being    misquoted    by    firearms    critics."    The 
best  example  the  magazine  could  come  up 
with  was  the  use  made  of  a  recent  poll  show- 
ing that  a  majority  of  the  people  wanted  a 
gun    law.    The    poll    Itself,     the    magazine 
charged,  had  been  "whipped  up  in  part,  no 
doubt,  by  the  tidal  wave  of  phony  publicity," 
and  the  editorial  went  on  to  point  out  that 
those  who  cited   the  poll  "neglected  to  say 
that  the  demand  was  5';    lesa  than  In  a  pre- 
vious   survev    18   months   earlier."   The    edi- 
torial  neglected   to   say   that    at   this   lower 
point  the  demand  stood  at  seventy-three  per 
cent  of  those  polled,  and  that  what  they  de- 
manded was  not  a  modest  law  like  S    1592 
but  a  strict  one.  requiring  the  registration 
of  all  firearms;  the  magazine  also  neglected 
to  sav   that  onlv   twelve   per  cent  of   those 
questioned  In  the  later  poll  wanted  no  new 
gun  laws. 

Next  to  the  ablUtv  to  deluge  Congress  with 
mall,  probablv  the  best  thing  the  leaders  of 
the  gun  fraternity  had  going  for  them  was 
the  standing  of  their  chief  opponent.  During 
his  tenure  in  the  Senate,  Dodd  had  not  been 
highly  regarded   by   his  colleagues.  For  one 
thing,  he  was  something  of  a  loner,  and  a 
rather  unpredictable  loner  at  that;   for  an- 
other, he  often  avoided  the  hard  day-to-day 
work  on  committees.  Including  the  one   of 
which  he  was  chairman  (the  surest  way  for 
a  sen -.tor  to  earn  the  disrespect  of  his  col- 
leagues);  and.   flnally.  he  had   little  of  the 
doggsd  rggrrrslveness  that  is  needed  to  get 
:.ny''klnd''of  controversial  legislation  moving 
These  faults  had  made  Dodd  a  poor  leader 
inside   the   Senate,   and   as    1967   began   the 
columnist    Drew    Pearson    was    making    him 
n  poor  one  outside  It,  By  the  time  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress  convened  and  Dixld  once  again 
submitted  his  bill  (now  numbered  S.  1)  and 
the  Administration's  bill  (now  numbered  S. 
1 — Amendment  90) .  Pearson  had  been  accus- 
ing Dodd  of  malfeasance  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  the  Senate  Select  Conamiitee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  had  been  investigating  the 
charges    for    .several    months.    Dodd's    spon- 
sorship of  the  eun  bill  was  said  to  be  an 
acute   embarrassment   to   the   White   House, 
but    the    President   was    known   to   be   per- 
sonally  fond   of   him    and   to   value   loyalty 
above  "all  other  political  virtues.  In  any  event. 
it  was  too  late  to  get  another  sponsor,  for  In 
the  public  mind  Dodd's  name  was  Ineradlc- 
ably    linked    with    gun    legislation.   The   in- 
creasing burden  of   Dodd's  sponsorship  did 
little  to  Increase  the  hopes  of  the  bill's  sup- 
porters in  the  Senate.  Nor  did  they  unequiv- 
ocally welcome  the  report  by  the  President's 
Crime    Commission,    released    in    February. 
1967.  which  strongly  recommended  registra- 
tion of  all  guns  and  a  federal  Sullivan  Law 
within  five  years  if  the  states  failed  to  pass 
such   measures   themselves.   This   confirmed 
the  gun  lobby's  worst  fears  that  its  ""first- 
step'"  theory  "had  been  right  all  along,  and 
aroused    Its    determined    opposition    to    all 
firearms    legislation.    Including    the    Hruska 
bill,  which  had  also  been  reintroduced,  ""It's 
as  dangerous  politically  being  for  the  Hruska 
bill   as  it   is  being   for   the  President's   bill. 
These  wUdeyed  types  jvist  don't  want  any  bill 


at  all."  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Democrat  of 
Indiana,  who  was  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, remarked.  Another  reason  that  hopes 
for  the  enactment  of  a  gun  law  were  fading 
was  that  many  of  the  liberals  who  had  been 
flung  into  Congress  on  President  Johnson's 
coattails  in  1964  were  flung  out  again  in  the 
off-year  elections  of  1966.  which  put  the  old 
coalition  of  conservative  Northern  Repub- 
licans and  southern  Democrats  back  In  con- 
trol 

At  the  beginning  of  April.  1967.  leu  thou- 
sand members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion gathered  in  the  capital  for  their  annual 
convention.  For  the  most  part,  the  conven- 
tion was  an  open-and-shut  affair— open   to 
critics  of  gun-control  legislation  and  shut  to 
us  defenders.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  who 
had  begun  to  lake  over  the  leadership  of  the 
forces  pushing  for  a  gun  law,  was  one  of  the 
first   defenders    to   find   this   out.    When    he 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  address  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  N.R.A. ,  his  request  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  meeting  had 
been  cancelled;    instead,   he  was  invited   to 
address  a  closed  session  of  the  seventy-five 
man  board  of  directors— an  N.R.A.  move,  the 
Times  observed,  that  "showed  something  less 
than  robust  confidence  In  its  position  on  gun 
control."  Delighted  at  being  given  a  chance 
to    prove    that    the    Association    was    more 
deeply   devoted   to  the  Second  Amendment 
than  to  the  First,  Kennedy  made  up  for  the 
exclusion   of    the   press   from   the   directors' 
meeting  by  dlEtributlng  advance  copies  of  his 
speech    to    reporters.    After   expresoing   "the 
hope  that  what  is  said  here  will  eventually 
be  communicated  to  your  membership  and 
to   the    public."    Kennedy    launched    into   a 
slashing  attack  on  the  Association,  He  cited 
"the  tragic  statistics"  of  deaths  from  guns, 
which,  he  said,  "the  National  Rlfie  Associa- 
tion is  fuUv  aware  of;"  the  support  of  gun 
legislation  'by  Just  about  every  responsible 
government     official     and     law-enforcement 
agency;  and  the  people's  demand  for  It,  "And 
what  has  been  the  response  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association?"  he  asked,  and  answered. 
"As  the  result  of  your  efforts,  we  in  Congress 
have  been  floode(i  by  mall,  wires,  and  tele- 
phone calls.  All  too  often  these  communica- 
tions  are   abusive   and   irrational.   We   have 
been  labelled   un-American,  Socialistic,  and 
unconcerned  with  the  true  causes  of  crime. 
We  have  been  described  as  opposed  to  the 
legitimate  use  of  guns  for  sport  and  hobby. 
At  worst,   these  charges  are   ridiculous  and 
cruel,  at  best  they  are  simply  WTong.  And  in 
almost  every  case  It  Is  apparent  that  nothing 
is  being  done  by  opponents  of  gun  legislation 
to  foster  understanding,  intelligent  debate, 
and  compromise."  Moving  on.  he  described 
the  Administration's  proposal  point  by  point 
to  demonstrate  that  it  did  none  of  the  things 
the  N.R.A.  had  claimed  It  did.  "Now  it  is  up 
to  you."  he  concluded.  "Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans want  the  benefits  of  Ithls  blUl.  If  lt^ls 
passed,  you  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
bear   some   slight   Inconvenience   to    pursue 
your  hobbles.  Is  this  not  a  reasonable  burden 
'to  bear  in  the  public  interest'?  Is  this  not  the 
true  meaning  of  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try? You  are  riflemen  and  pistol  shooters  and 
collectors  and  competitors  and  hunters,  of 
course.  But  you  are  citizens  first,  and  If  your 
fellow-citizens  ask  you  to  make  these  minor 
concessions,    can    you    really    refuse?" 

They  could,  and  they  did.  While  passing  on 
the  briefest  precis  of  Kennedy's  appeal  to 
their  members  m  the  following  month's 
American  Rifleman,  they  also  passed  on  to 
them  sixteen  pages  of  articles  and  editorials 
recommending  that  more  "law-abiding  citi- 
zens" arm  themselves.  The  worst  riots  in 
America  since  the  Civil  War  were  Just  getting 
under  way,  and  the  magazine's  principal  mes- 
sage that  month  was  an  appeal  to  its  readers 
to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troublemakers 
who  were  fomenting  anarchy.  The  articles, 
preceded  by  a  note  stating  that  they  did  not 
necessarily  represent  N  R,A.  policy,  had  such 
titles  as  "is  There  Any  Best  Firearm  for  Home 


Defense?"  and     Teaching  Women  Defensive 

Pistol  Shooting,"  and  the  lead-off  editorial 
observed.  Most  of  the  current  crop  ol  firearn. 
'control'  bills  ,  .  are  the  kind  that  discour- 
age home  ownersnip  of  protection  guns.  There 
is  little  indicitloti  that  their  sponsors  have 
given  any  thought  to  the  late  of  iitlsens  who 
may  be  trapped  and  beleaguered  by  howling 
mobs  and  that  brush  aside  i>olice  " 

Around  three-quarters  ol  the  country's 
newspapers  and  magazines,  including  all  the 
le.iding  ones,  had  been  pushing  for  enactment 
of  strong  gun  l.iws  for  years  (One  newspaper, 
the  Washington  ['oat.  did  more  than  push; 
during  1966  it  r.in  .i  hundred  and  t.ixty-slx 
editorials  bv  Alan  Barth  calling  tor  a  firearms 
law.)  When  the  May  Issue  of  :ne  American 
Rifleman  came  out,  other  pubUcations  re- 
acted much  as  Little  Rock's  Arkansas  Gatette 

did: 

"The  American  Rifleman,  in  the  nakedest 
sore  of  appeal  to  the  darkest  sort  of  fears  and 
prejudices,  has  seized  upon  .scattered  in- 
stances of  slum  rioting  and  related  disorders 
in  the  hope  of  reversing  the  tide  ol  public 
opinion  that  now  Is  strongly  in  favor  of  con- 
trolling gun  sales  ...  It  would  be  harder  to 
imagine  a  larger  tiublic  disservice  than  this 
deliberate  veiling  of  'Fire''  In  a  theater,  espe- 
cially when— let  us  lace  It— the  N.R.A  's  ap- 
peals increasingly  are  directed  to  an  increas- 
ingly unstable  audience  " 

The  N  R.A.  responded  to  the  charges  that 
the  editorial   had  railed   for   vigllantism   by 
issuing  a  statement  that  it  had  merely  "posed 
an  interesting  and  provocative  question"  In 
pointing  out  that  "the  present  firearms  legis- 
lation  under  consideration   in   the   Congress 
could  so  disarm  the  law-abiding  citizen  that 
he  would  be  virtually  defenseless  In  any  con- 
tingency or  emergency"   As  the  Association 
may   have  known,  none  of   the  bills   before 
Congress  would  have  disarmed  any  law-abid- 
ing citizen.  As  it  also  had  every  reason  to 
know,  the  effect  of  the  Administration's  bill 
would  have  been  to  make  it  harder  for  many 
lawbreaklng   citizens   to   get   hold   of   guns 
Since   a   number  of  large   cities   have   ordi- 
nances prohibiting  anyone  with  a  criminal 
record  from  buying  a  gun.  an  ex-convlct  who 
wants  to  get  hold  of  one  but  won't  go  into  a 
store  and  furnish  his  name  and  address,  and 
sometimes  his  fingerprints,  and  have  these 
checked  bv  the  police,  can  always  send  away 
to  a  mail-order  house  for  a  weipon.  In  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles— a  city  that  has 
such  an  ordinance— police  found  that  seven- 
tv-two  per  cent  of  the  rioters  there  who  were 
a'rrested  with  guns  In  their  possession  had 
criminal  records.  In  Detroit,  which  also  lias 
such  an  ordinance,  police  found  that  ninety 
per    cent    of    the    revolvers    and    automatic 
pistols  taken  from  rioters  there  were  cheap 
foreign  models— handguns  of  the  kind  that 
are  most  widely  Imported  and  sold  by  mall- 
order  firearms  concerns. 

Most  readers  of  the  May  American  Rifle- 
man interpreted  its  vigilante  stand  as  part 
of  the  general  attempt  to  block  gun  legisla- 
tion. Others  interpreted  it  as  a  summons 
to  buy.  and  sell,  more  guns.  One  of  the  latter 
was  Ed  Agramonte.  a  dealer  in  mall-order 
guns  in  Tonkers.  New  York,  who  placed  a 
full-page  advertisement  in  Shotgun  News 
on  June  Ibt  announcing  a  "Long  Hot  Sum- 
mer Special."  The  special  featured  .45-callbre 
thlrtv-shot  soml-automatlc  Eagle  carbines, 
for  .539  95:  twelve-gauge  six-shot  Mossberg 
riot  guns,  for  S6495;  twelve-gauge  five-shot 
High  Standard  not  guns,  for  $69  95;  and  Bel- 
gian FN  7-mm.  semi-automatic  rifles,  lor 
S59  50  Although  the  sale  of  fully  automatic 
rifles  is  Illegal  under  existing  federal  law. 
most  semi-automatic  rifles  can  be  easily  con- 
verted to  fully  automatic  operation,  and 
Agramonte  advertised  a  "conversion  kit.'   for 

ftl  Q   gQ 

At  a  dinner  held  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  on  June  29th.  Senator 
Joseph  Tydirgs.  a  liberal  Democrat  irom 
Maryland,  a  member  of  Dodd's  subcommit- 
tee 'and.  incidentally,  a  skilled  hunter,  de- 
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llvered  a  speech  on  the  gun  bill,  which,  he 
said,  "was  hardly  closer  to  passage  now  than 
the  day  it  was  introduced."  Like  Edward 
Kennedy--whom  Tjdlngs  had  joined  in  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  the  bill  after  Dodd  was 
censured  by  the  Senate,  on  June  23rd— he 
attributed  the  stalemate  to  "a  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  by  the  gun  lobby,  espe- 
cially by  the  National  Rifle  Association."  He 
went  on  to  cite  a  couple  of  1967  examples 
of  "conscious  misrepresentation"  by  the 
N.R.A..  and  added  that  the  Association's  ef- 
forts had  "Inspired  waves  of  mail,  which 
have  inundated  many  congressional  offices." 
Actually,  by  now  the  mail  had  dwindled  to 
a  trickle.  "The  MR. A.  made  it  perfectly  clear 
two  years  ago  where  it  stood  and  what  kind 
of  a  response  It  could  generate  at  the  drop 
of  Ti  new  piece  of  legislation."  T> dings  ex- 
plained recently.  "No  one  here  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  that." 

On  the  grass-roots  and  asphalt  levels,  as 
Senator  Tydlngs  and  others  have  pointed 
out.  the  contention  over  bills  to  control  the 
sale  and  use  of  guns  has  become  a  matter 
of  country  versus  city,  or  West  versus  East. 
City  dwellers  want  something  done,  and  done 
now.  about  the  murders,  ivssaults.  and  gen- 
eral ma-yhem  being  committed  on  and 
around  Uiem.  and  rural  residents  want  to 
be  left  .ilone  to  do  as  they  please.  "Take 
Montana,  for  instance,"  Senator  T>-dlngs  said 
liot  long  ago  in  discussing  this  difference 
of  outlook.  "Out  there,  you  have  maybe  four 
people  per  square  mile.  It's  great  outdoor 
country.  The  life  there  is  a  wonderful  life, 
different  from  anything  known  by  people 
who  live  In  Eastern  cities — or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  Eastern  countryside.  Every  filling 
station,  every  drugstore,  every  little  cross- 
roads store  sells  hunting  licenses,  guns, 
bullets.  Nearly  all  the  males  over  the  age  of 
fourteen  have  guns,  and  most  of  them  read 
the  American  Rifleman.  What  the  N.R.A.  has 
been  able  to  do  is  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Montana  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  back  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  take  away  a  substantial  part  of  the 
life  they  know.  The  N.R.A.  has  convinced 
outdoor  people — manly  f)eople  who  mean  to 
protect  their  way  of  life  and  what  they  con- 
sider their  inalienable  rights — that  the  gun 
bill  would  deprive  them  of  their  right  to 
hunt,  or  to  shoot  a  marauding  coyote  or  a 
human  predator.  In  their  minds,  this  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  conspiracy  to  disarm  them 
altogether.  The  N.R.A. s  lies  liave  had  a  ^ery 
great  effect — so  great  that  I  don't  know 
whether  we  can  ever  reverse  it.  As  things 
s-tand.  I  can't  see  how  any  Western  senator 
could  possibly  support  the  bill." 

None  of  thenu'ias.  Last  summer.  Senator 
Hruska  insisted  an  holding  another  set  of 
iieanngs.  even  though  every  conceivable  .as- 
pect of  gun  legislation — except  why  nothing 
was  being  done  about  it — had  been  discussed 
at  the  hearings  in  1963.  1964,  and  1965. 
Tydlngs  angrily  opposed  the  new  hearings, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  an  obvious 
delaying  tactic,  but  Dodd  was  easily  intimi- 
dated by  Hruska's  pugnacity  and  soon  gave 
m.  and  then  Kennedy,  who  didn't  wish  to 
offend  the  chairman,  gave  in,  too.  (At  the 
first  day's  session,  Hruska,  whose  twang  is  so 
Western  that  it  is  almost  Chinese,  com- 
plained at  length  about  how  the  timing  of 
•he  hearings  had  Inconvenienced  him.  until 
Kennedy  reminded  him  that  the  date  had 
been  selected  at  his  request.)  Far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  testimony  at  the  new  hear- 
ings, wliich  covered  the  same  old  ground,  was 
the  list  of  senators  from  the  West  who  ap- 
peared In  person  or  sent  statements  c.ppos- 
mg  the  Administration's  bill.  Chief  among 
them  was  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Majority 
Leader,  who  had  formerly  itrged  Dodd  to  push 
for  gun  legislation.  Another  was  Senator 
Prank  Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho.  In  trouble 
back  home  because  of  his  strong  opposition 
TO  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Chtirch  had  become 
increasingly  aware  of  his  constituents"  fear 


that  their  guns  were  going  to  be  taken  :iway 
from  them  and  had  distributed  hundreds  oi 
I>etltlons  In  Idaho  asking  support  for  his 
stand  against  any  gun  legislation.  Church 
appeared  at  the  hearings  carrying  two  large 
stacks  of  petitions  and  a  handful  of  enve- 
lopes: the  petitions  bore  fci-ty-four  thousand 
slgnattires  opposing  gun  bills,  and  the  en- 
velopes contained  five  letters  backing  them. 
Obviously,  Church  appeared  not  in  order  to 
convince  the  subcommittee  memt)ers  that 
they  should  oppose  the  Administration's  bill 
but  to  convince  his  constituents,  through 
newspaper  and  television  coverage  of  the 
hearings,  that  he  opposed  It. 

A  number  of  senators,  it  was  reported, 
found  the  problem  of  taking  a  stand  on  the 
bill  more  unsettling.  "The  man  in  the 
middle."  Guns  aL-  Armno  Informed  its  readers 
in  February,  1966.  "is  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  a 
Democrat  from  the  hunting  state  of  Mich- 
igan, who  has  been  reluctant  to  anger  the 
gun  lobby."  Michigan  was  Indeed  a  hunting 
state,  the  number  of  its  licensed  hunters 
having  risen  from  around  eight  hundred 
thousand  when  the  first  Dodd  bill  was  Intro- 
duced to  well  over  a  million  by  the  summer 
of  1967.  And  Hart  was  Indeed  reluctant  to 
anger  this  many  constituents.  A  moderate 
who  is  known  in  the  Senate  both  for  his 
integrity  and  for  his  habit  of  publicly  wTlng- 
Ing  his  hands  over  moral  dilemmas  ( to  such 
an  extent  that  he  has  been  called  "the 
Hamlet  of  Detroit").  Hart  was  said  to  have 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  voted  against 
the  bill  in  the  sut)committee  the  year  before. 
Last  summer,  when  he  faced  another  roll-call 
vote  in  the  subcommittee,  a  reporter  asked 
him  if  he  had  changed  ills  mind,  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  hadn't.  "I  came  to  a  decision  on 
this  issue  shortly  after  the  assassination,"  he 
explained.  "When  the  Etodd  bill  first  came  up, 
I  happened  to  meet  a  man  from  Michigan 
on  a  plane  trip  to  Detroit.  The  meeting  was 
qiiite  accidental — he  wasn't  lobbying  me  or 
anything.  He  practiced  law  in  Lansing  and 
was  active  In  conservation  matters.  We  had 
a  long  talk  about  the  Dodd  bill,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  move  to  In- 
clude long  guns  in  it.  since  they  were  rarely 
used  in  crimes.  I  heard  him  out.  and  he  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  right.  At  the  end  of 
our  talk.  I  told  him  that  I  would  oppose  any 
bill  covering  rifles  and  shotguns." 

"Do  the  sportsmen  in  Michigan  under- 
stand what's  in  the  bill?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"No,"  Hart  answered  promptly. 
"If  they  came  out  for  the  bill,  would  you?" 

"No."  he  answered,  after  some  hesitation, 

"Are  you  happy  with  your  position?" 

"I'm  content."  he  answered,  not  looking  it. 

Senator  Hart  did  not  mention  that  between 
the  time  he  made  his  decision  and  this  con- 
versation close  to  six  thousand  people  In  the 
country  had  been  murdered  with  rifles  and 
shotguns.  Nor  did  he  mention  that  the  man 
lie  had  talked  with  on  the  plane  was  Harold 
Glassen.  who  Ls  the  current  president  of  the 
National   Rifle  Association. 

Since  the  lineup  on  the  subcommittee, 
without  Hart's  vote,  was  thought  at  that 
time  to  be  four  to  four.  Hart  was  very  much 
the  man  in  the  middle.  However,  when  the 
vote  was  finally  taken,  on  September  20th. 
his  support  was  not  needed,  and  it  was  not 
given.  Senator  Bayh.  who  had  co-sponsored 
the  1963-64  Dodd  bill  but  had  later  climbed 
on  the  fence  to  escape  the  tidal  wave  of  op- 
jxjsing  mall,  climbed  back  down  to  support 
it.  making  the  vote  five  to  four  in  its  favor. 
I  Hruska  immediately  complained  that  the 
vote  had  been  recorded  when  he  was  not 
present,  but  the  majority  replied  that  his 
vote  had  been  included  in  the  minority. 
When  this  stratagem  failed,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  prerogative  that  permits  sena- 
tors to  edit  their  remarks  In  transcripts  of 
hearings,  and  so  extensively  rewrote  and 
expanded  his  that  at  many  points  the  pub- 
lished version  of  what  he  said  during  the 
hearing  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal transcript.) 


Once  more  the  bill  \^as  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  once  more 
Senator  Kennedy  threatened  to  call  for  a 
vote  on  the  Hruska  bill.  Before  he  could 
take  that  or  any  other  action,  the  While 
House,  which  had  done  almost  nothing  to 
help  its  bin  along,  suddenly  moved  In  with 
a  stratagem  of  its  on.  On  September  28tli. 
it  sent  Dodd  an  amendment  to  its  bill  that 
would  permit  states  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  provision  controlling  the  mail-order 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  simply  by  passing 
acts  to  that  effect  in  their  legislatures 
Senator  Dodd  dutifully  filed  the  amendment, 
.saying  that  it  did  not  appreciably  weaken  the 
bill.  Senator  Kennedy  dissented,  baying  that 
it  did.  .since  sUite  legislatures  are  hopelessly 
susceptible  to  pressure,  and  that  the  nation 
would  be  left  with  a  hodgepodge  of  conflict- 
ing gun  laws.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
amended  version,  it  was  not  given  much  of  a 
chance.  It  still  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  and  Commerce  Committees, 
by  the  Senate,  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and.  if  it  claimed  Jurisdiction,  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
then  by  the  House  itself,  and.  finally,  by  a 
Joint  Senate-Hovise  conference — and  time 
was  running  out.  for  adjournment  was  near. 

As  predicted,  adjournment  came  without 
any  action  on  any  of  the  gun  bills  that  were 
pending  before  Congress.  When  it  recon- 
vened, on  January  15.  1968.  the  outlook  re- 
mained much  the  s.ime.  even  though  Presi- 
dent Johnson  clearly  meant  to  wage  an  all- 
out  legislative  offensive  against  crime,  which 
the  polls  had  shown  was  of  even  more  con- 
cern to  the  voters  than  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
At  best,  it  was  thought,  some  sort  of  law 
called  the  Gun  Control  Act.  whase_strongest 
feature  would  be  Its  title,  might  be  passed, 
but  few  believed  that  anything  more  than 
a  law  in  name  only  would  be  enacted.  On 
April  4th.  less  than  an  hour  before  a  sniper 
armed  v,'ith  a  30.06  rifle  killed  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  in  Memphis,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  eight  to  five  to 
reject  the  modified  Administration  bill  and 
nine  to  four  to  reject  the  Dodd  version.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  and  the 
rioting  that  followed,  clamor  again  rose  for 
passage  of  a  strict  gun  law,  and  again  the 
opponents  rallied.  In  a  move  designed  to 
please  both  sides,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
partially  reversed  itself  on  April  6th.  and  ap- 
proved, by  a  vote  of  nine  to  seven,  a  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns  by 
interstate  mail  order  as  well  as  over  the 
counter  to  anyone  not  a  resident  of  the  state 
where  the  sale  takes  place.  At  best,  it  was  a 
halfway  measure,  but  its  defenders  held  that 
it  was  better  than  nothing.  Others  felt  that 
its  passage  would  give  the  public  false  com- 
fort and  thereby  postpone  for  another  gen- 
eration necessary  action,  including  action 
toward  finding  out  where  those  fifty  million 
to  two  hundred  million  privately  owned  guns 
are.  In  the  end.  the  prospects  for  strict 
gun-control  legislation  appeared  to  be  as 
dim  as  ever — unless,  of  course,  members  of 
Congress  decided  to  put  the  public  interest 
above  their  own. 

— Richard  Harris. 

Exhibit  F 
[From  the  TitusvlUe  (Pa.)   Herald.  Apr. 
29.  19681 
For  a  Strong  Gun  Control  Law 
This  week  for  the  first  time  in  30  years  a 
piece  of  gun  control  legislation  will  be  de- 
bated on  the  floor  (jf  the  Senate.  All  previ- 
ous bills  of  this  nature  have  been  shot  down 
in  committee  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation. 

These  two  organizations,  aided  by  other 
groups  of  sportsmen,  have  heretofore  pre- 
vented a  floor  debate  by  their  campaigns  of 
distortion,  deceit,  hy.steria  and  misrepre- 
sentation. 
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Watch  out  for  more  of  the  same,  starting 

unmedlately.  ^    ^     .      ,    „ 

To  set  the  record  straight  at  the  beginning, 

here  is  what  the  proposed  legislation  would 

do— and  ALL  it  would  do : 

Prohibit  interstate  mall  order  sales  of  hand 

L'uns—pistols  and  revolvers— to  individualB. 

Ban  over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to 

nonresidents  of  a  state  and  to  persons  under 

21  vears  of  age. 

Curb  the  imports  of  surplus  military  weap- 
ons and  other  firearms  and  place  tighter  con- 
trols on  sales  of  antitank  guns,  bazookas, 
mortars,  grenades  and  other  highly  destruc- 
tive weapons. 

We  believe  the  bill  should  go  farther  It 
should  prevent  not  only  the  mall  order  sales 
of  pistols  and  revolvers,  but  of  rifles  and 
handguns.  President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King 
were  both  killed  by  mail  order  rifles. 

This  ban  on  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
will  be  terribly  inconvenient— we  can  hear 
the  opponents'  using  lho.se  very  words— to 
persons  in  remote  areas,  far  from  stores  sell- 
ing merchandise. 

True,  but  our  changing  ways  of  national 
life  make  necessary  certain  Inconveniences 
that  were  unknown  to  previous  generations. 
Our  Pennsylvania  grandfathers,  for  exam- 
ple, didn't  have  to  trot  down  inconveniently 
to  the  sporting  goods  store  and  buy  a  hunt- 
ing license  And  they  weren't  hemmed  in  by 
the  inconvenient  bag  limits 

But  the  national  Interest— the  Interest  of 
hundreds  of  lives  lost  annually  to  rifles  and 
shotguns  fired  in  anger— means  that  we  must 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  strict 
national  gun  control  law. 

Lets  make  it  clear  right  now.  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  barrage  that  Is  sure  to  be  laid 
down  bv  the  NRA  and  the  N3SP.  that  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate  will  not  take 
any  person's  rifle  or  shotgun  away  from  him. 
It  will  not  put  any  federal  restrictions  on 
liunting  or  other  uses  of  firearms.  It  will 
not  provide  for  the  registration  of  any  rifles 
or  shotguns— although  we  think  it  should 
make  registration  mandatory.  (We  have  a 
dandy  semi-automatic  .22  that  we'll  be  happy 
to  register) . 

In  short,  the  legislation  presently  proposed 
is  mild,  ioo  mild.  It  should  be  adopted,  with 
the  addition  of  the  long  provi.sion.  Write 
Senator  Scott  and  Senator  Clark  and  tell 
them  so.  Write  them  before  the  NRA  people 
start  their  attempt  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  present  proposal  is  the  most  vicious 
Communist-Inspired  measure  ever  to  reach 
the  Senate  floor.  Because,  if  the  past  is  anv 
guide,  that  is  what  the  NRA  and  the  NSSF 
are  about  to  do. 

Ignore  these  special  Interests.  Mr.  Senator 
Put  the  lives  of  Americans  first  How  many 
more  Kennedys  and  Kings  must  die  before 
we  get  federal  gun  control  legislation  with 
teeth  in  It? 


free  State,  the  right  of  the  pe<iple  to  keep 
and  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  Note 
that  this  right  is  related  directly  to  the  need 
of  a  well  regulated  mllttla. 

The  amendment  has  been  cited  by  some  as 
guaranteeing  an  individual's  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  but  the  court  decisions  do  not 
support  this.  As  early  as  1886.  In  Presser  vs. 
Illinois,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  stale 
statute  forbidding  men  to  drill  or  parade 
with  arms  unless  authorized  by  law. 

What  prompts  the  present  pressure  for  bet- 
ter gun  controls  Is.  of  course,  the  April  4 
assassination  In  Memphis.  Tenn..  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.  The  rifle  and  telescopic 
sight  that  killed  him  were  purchased,  ap- 
parentlv.  in  Birmingham.  Ala.  But  this  was 
only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  assassina- 
tions with  guns 

The  nation  will  not  easily  forget  that  the 
weapon  which  killed  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  1963  had  been  purchased  under  a 
false  name  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  from  a 
mail-order  firm  in  Chicago.  Guns  have  also 
taken  the  lives  of  three  other  American  Presi- 
dents. 

Firearms  in  1966  accounted  in  this  coun- 
try for  6400  murders.  10.000  suicides  and 
2600  accidental  deaths.  By  contrast,  in  Japan 
where  no  one  but  a  police  officer  may  own  a 
pistol,  there  were  only  37  murders  by  fire- 
arms in  1962. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  this  country  should 
adopt  the  sweeping  Japanese  law.  There  are 
many  sound  reasons  for  protecting  the  right 
to  own  a  gun.  but  there  are  even  more  rea- 
sons for  controlling  and  regulating  such 
ownership. 

Past  and  present  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  of  guns,  and  the  N.R.A.'s  powerful  op- 
position to  most  of  this  legislation,  will  be 
discussed  In  a  later  editorial. 


Exhibit   G 
[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  22,  1968] 
Gun  Controls  Needed — I 
(First  of  a  series) 
Lt,  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  himself  the 
owner  of  a  sporting  goods  store  that  sells  fire- 
arms,   spoke    the    truth    recently    when    he 
bluntlv  told  the  convention  of  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.  in  Boston  that  its  public  image 
is  terrible  and  it  had  better  support  serious 
and  sensible  gun  control  legislation. 

A  Harris  poll  today  shows  that  71  percent 
of  Americans  favor  tight  controls  over  the 
-sale  of  guns  and  that,  though  51  percent  of 
American  homes  conuiin  guns,  those  who 
own  them  favor  gun  control  laws  by  65  to 
31  percent,  better  than  two-to-one. 

The  N.R.A.  bases  Its  case  primarily  on  the 
Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  surely  few  will  dis- 
agree with  this  amendment,  particularly  if 
they  knew  how  the  courts  have  applied  it. 
The  amendment  states:  "A  well  regulated 
Militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  23,  1968) 

Gun  Controls  Needed — II 

(Second  of  a  series) 

The  story  of  the  long  series  of  efforts  to 
pass  adequate  gun  control  legislation  In  Con- 
gress is  a  sordid  one.  for  the  successful  op- 
position to  such  laws  has  been  marked  by 
unprincipled  maneuvering  behind  the  scenes 
and  outright  misrepresentation  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn.  and  its  publication.  The 
American  Rifleman. 

Anyone  doubting  this  is  urged  to  read  an 
exhaustive  account  of  It  In  the  current  New 
Yorker  magazine  by  Richard  Harris. 

It  took  President  Kennedy's  assassination 
in  November.  1963.  to  arouse  mass  interest 
in  gun  controls,  but  a  study  by  a  Senate  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee  had  shown  the  need 
for  them  In  1961.  and  had  also  noted  a  vast 
increase  since  1955  in  the  number  of  foreign 
military  surplus  weapons  sold  In  this  coun- 
try—many  of    them,   by    the    way,   Russian 

made,  ,         , 

A  year  after  the  attempted  assassination  of 
President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1933. 
Congress  had  passed  the  National  Firearms 
Act.  but  it  was  aimed  principally  at  "gang- 
ster" tvpe  weapons  such  as  machine  guns, 
and  made  it  a  crime  to  possess  such  weapons 
unregistered.  , 

Onlv  last  Jan.  29  the  Supreme  Court  void- 
ed the  section  of  this  law  requiring  registra- 
tion, on  the  grounds  that  It  violated  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  protection  against  self-incrim- 
ination. But  the  high  court  made  It  clear 
this  did  not  affect  Congress'  authority  to 
"regulate  the  manufacture,  transfer  or  pos- 
session of  firearms." 

The  only  similar  law  on  the  books,  the 
Federal  Firearms  Law  of  1938,  requires  li- 
censes for  interstate  dealers  (a  loophole 
through  which  until  recently  gun  fanciers 
could  declare  themselves  "dealers"  and  get 
discounts  from  wholesale  houses),  but  did 
not  prevent  criminals  from  falsifying  state- 
ments to  dealers  in  order  to  buy  a  firearm. 

In  30  vears.  there  has  been  only  one  con- 
viction  iinder   the   section    prohibiting   the 


mailing  of  firearms  to  private  individuals  In 
the  eight  states  that  require  permits.  Yet  In 
1966  alone,  accordng  to  the  government, 
there  were  nearly  10.000  "possible  violations." 

But  in  1963  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  Introduced 
S.  1975  to  restrict  the  mail-order  sale  of  hand 
guns.  About  all  It  did  was  to  require  a  sworn 
affidavit  from  purchasers,  with  a  copy  sent 
to  his  local  law  enforcement  officer.  Later 
amended  to  cover  rifles  and  shotguns,  it  got 
nowhere,  even  after  President  Kennedy  was 
killed. 

The  N.R.A..  which  had  helped  draft  Its 
original  provisions,  never  told  Us  members 
it  had  done  so.  It  told  them  Instead  that  It 
had  prevented  the  bill  from  being  voted  out 
of  committee.  In  1964  the  bill  was  killed  by 
deferring  action  on  it. 

A  later  editorial  will  discuss  subsequent 
attempts  to  control  gun  sales,  the  pending 
legislation,  and  how  to  overcome  the  at- 
tempts being  made  even  now  to  kill  It  again. 


iFrom  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  24.  19681 
Gun  Controls  Needed — III 
(Third  of  a  series i 
For  an  organization  that  Uikes  pride  In  Its 
marksmanship,  the  American  Rifle  Assn..  has 
consistently  been  far  off  target  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  guii  control  legislation.  It  needs  bad- 
ly to  adjust  its  sights,  and   to  allow  for  its 
own  windage 

Take,  for  example,  its  opposition  to  bills 
Introduced  In  1965.  They  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  interstate  mail-order  sale  of  all 
firearms  to  individuals  and  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  non-residents  ot  the 
state.  But  no  bill  c;une  out  of  committee, 
not  even  one  by  Sen.  Bourke  B  Hickenlooper 
(R.-Ia.),  an  N.R.A.  member,  exempting  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

Instead,  the  NRA,  on  April  9  sent  a  letter 
to  its  700,000  members  urging  them  to  write 
their  c<jngressmen.  and  warning  that  the 
legislation  could  end  "the  private  ownership 
of  all  guns."  This  was  but  one  example  "f 
what  Congressional  Quarterly  me.mt  recent- 
ly when  It  said.  "By  any  accounting,  the  let- 
ter was  replete  with  distortions  ot  the  fact," 
The  N.R.A.'s  president  said  he  would  con- 
sider sending  another  letter  with  corrections, 
but  it  was  never  sent. 

It  was  the  same  story  in  1966.  even  alter 
Charles  J.  Whitman  carried  a  small  arsenal 
to  the  top  of  a  University  of  Texas  tower  and 
killed  16  persons  and  wounded  30  before 
police  could  kill  him.  Even  a  bill  filed  by  Sen 
R.  L.  Hruska  (R.-Nebr.)  falle<l  to  reach  a  floor 
vote,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  bill  would  merely  have  banned  inter- 
state shipment  of  pistols  to  those  under  21 
On  Sept,  22  the  Judiciary  Committee  ordered 
it  reported  out.  lO-to-5.  But  knowing  that 
Sen.  Edward  M  Kennedy  iD.-Mass  i  would 
amend  the  oill  on  the  floor.  Hruska  did  not 
report  it  till  Oct.  19.  three  days  before  Con- 
gress adjourned,  when  it  was  too  late  for 
action. 

Again  in  1967.  firearms  legislation  never 
reached  the  floor,  despite  pres.sure  for  it  from 
the  White  House  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edcar 
Hoover.  The  N.R.A.  letter-writing  campaign 
continued  Though  the  N.R.A,  had  supported 
the  weak  Hruska  bill  In  testimony,  it  did  not 
urije  its  members  to  write  In  favor  of  It  i  It 
this  time  would  have  required  handgun  pur- 
cha3ers  to  file  an  affidavit  that  they  were  21 
and  eligible,  and  prohibited  shipments 
violating  state  laws) 

Insiead,  the  N.R.A.  again  falsified,  claim- 
ing the  administration  bill  "would  prohibit 
outright  the  interstate  sale  of  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  individuals."  The  bill 
did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Not  until  1968.  and  then  only  after  Rev 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr  was  assassinated,  did 
the  NRA.  \:ei  Us  first  real  comeuppance 
But  It  may  v.m  vet.  How  to  keep  It  from  win- 
ning will  be  dlscvssed  in  this  series'  last  edi- 
torial. 
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Mr  BYRD  or"  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   I  =;uat'e^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
qu-'vum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  a 
period  of  1  hoiu*. 

IDAHO'S  CASE  AGAINST  RESTRICTIVE   FEDIRAL  GVN 

CONTROLS 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  the  long 
debate  y.f:  rirearms  legislation  has  be- 
come .^0  clouded  by  emotion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  present  an  objective  criticism 
•f  the  proposals  before  the  Senate.  But 
111  'ine  score  there  can  be  no  doubt:  ihe 
people  of  Idaho  are  overwhelmingly  op- 
ix)sed  to  rest,  ictive  Federal  gun  controls. 

The  proof  is  here.  Piled  high  on  this 
desk,  -.ritt-iin  reach  of  any  Senator  who 
may  care  to  examine  them,  are  petitions 
opposing  the  enactment  of  new  Federal 
gun  laws,  signed  by  more  than  50.000 
Idaho  residents  In  my  hand  I  hold  six 
.ethers  from  Idaho  favonng  stronger 
Federal  gun  controls — the  toUl  number 
I  have  received  during  the  past  year.  The 
ratio  of  proponents  to  opponents,  as 
registered  with  my  office,  is  about  8,000 
:o  1. 

If  there  is  a  better  way  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  my  State  on  the 
,ubject  of  Federal  legislation  requiring 
tiie  purchase  of  firearms.  I  do  not  know 
It.  These  petitions  are  not  the  work  of 
any  lobbying  organization.  The  signa-, 
tures  bear  no  correlation  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Rifle  Association  or 
any  other  crganized  group. 

These  signatures  come  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  :daho  citizens — the  husbands 
and  housewives,  the  lawyers  and  loggers, 
the  farmers,  the  bankers,  the  policemen. 
They  are  customers  who  came  into  the 
country  stores,  sporting  goods  shops,  and 
gas  stations  throughout  Idaho  and  found 
this  petition  on  the  counter.  They  volun- 
teered their  signatures  in  such  numbers 
that  we  simply  could  not  furnish  enough 
petition  forms.  The  torrent  of  names 
which  came  pouring  back  into  my  office 
was  so  great  that  we  had  to  call  a  halt. 
We  lacked  the  physical  capacity  to 
process  the  returns. 

E^•en  though  Idaho  is  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated State.  I  have  no  doubt,  had  we  left 
these  petitions  in  circulation  another 
month.  I  could  liave  come  here  armed 
with  a  hundred  thousand  signatures. 

The  wording  on  these  petitions,  to 
which  the  people  oMidaho  so  strongly 
subscribe,  is  as  follow': 

I  ivgree  with  Senator  Church  that  guns  are 
part  of  the  wholesome,  outdoor.  Western  way 
of  life.  I  also  agree  with  him  that  if  individ- 
ual states  want  gun  control  laws,  they  have 
the  right  to  enact  them.  But  I  support  Sen- 
ator Church  in  his  opposition  to  the  Dodd  bill 
and  all  other  Federal  gun  law  proposals.  I  ask 
that  my  name,  signed  below,  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  support  of  Senator  Church's 
stand  on  Federal  gun  controls, 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  Hart  in  the  chair), 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  present 
these  petitions,  or  many  of  them,  to  the 


Senate  committee  which  considered  the 
various  gun  control  proposals.  I  bring 
them  here  this  afternoon  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  dramatize  the  very  strong 
feeling  of  the  people  of  my  State  against 
the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  opposed  Federal 
firearms  legislation  as  a  misconceived 
attempt  to  deal  with  big  city  crime  at  the 
expense  of  rural  areas.  I  do  not  deny  that 
crime  is  a  growing  menace  in  our  big 
cities.  I  think  we  are  finally  awakening 
to  its  danger.  The  police  need  more  pub- 
lic support;  the  courts  should  be  as 
vigilant  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
accosted  as  they  have  been  mindful  of 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

Indeed,  numerous  provisions  in  the 
pending  bill  are  intended  to  deal  with 
these  veiT  problems  by  strengthening 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  underlying  philosophy  of  this  anti- 
crime  measure  is  sound,  for  it  keeps  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  where  it  be- 
longs— in  the  localities  of  our  land. 

We  strenuously  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  police  force  in  this 
coimtry.  Tlie  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission itself  recognizes  the  validity  of 
the  general  principle  that  law  enforce- 
ment should  remain  a  local  responsibility. 
Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  Com- 
mission's commentary  on  the  American 
system  of  justice: 

The  entire  system  represents  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  English  common  law  to  Amer- 
ica's peculiar  structure  of  government,  which 
iiUows  each  local  community  to  construct  In- 
stitutions that  fill  its  special  needs. 

But  the  proponents  of  the  various 
amendments  to  graft  onto  this  bill  re- 
strictive Federal  gun  controls  urge  a 
course  of  action  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  underlying  philosophy  and  approach 
of  this  legislation.  They  ask  for  Federal 
laws,  national  in  scope,  regulating  the 
sale  of  guns.  Tlie  mischief  is  that  such 
laws  would  have  uniform  applicability; 
the  restrictions  would  be  as  binding  in 
Boise.  Idaho,  as  Newark.  N.J. 

But  conditions  are  totally  different  In 
the  two  places.  We  in  Idaho  are  not  free 
of  crime,  but  we  do  not  live  in  daily  fear 
of  violence  in  the  streets.  We  have'  many 
sportsmen,  few  gunmen.  Idaho  boys  are 
taught  at  an  early  age  by  their  fathers 
to  handle  rifles  and  shotguns.  They  grow- 
up  learning  to  hunt.  Their  guns  are  tbe 
implements  of  a  wholesome  outdoor  life, 
not  the  tools  of  crime  or  defiance.  Why, 
then,  should  Preston  be  treated  like 
Chicago,  or  Lewiston  like  Los  Angeles? 

Apan  from  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  citizens  to  "keep  and  bear  arms ' 
which  must  be  scrupulously  preserved,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  New  York's  deci- 
sions regulating  the  sale  of  firearms.  Let 
the  States  adopt  such  lawful  controls,  or 
the  big  cities  such  ordinances,  as  local 
crime  conditions  may  warrant.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  could  then  support 
local  law  enforcement  the  way  it  now 
supports  States  that  prohibit  gambling, 
simply  by  outlawing  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  gambling  devices  into  States 
where  local  laws  ban  them.  This  avoids 
the  one-mold  approach,  and  leaves  it  up 
to  each  State  to  decide  upon  its  own 
needs. 


Mr.  President.  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  amendments  being  pro- 
posed— not  even  the  most  restrictive 
among  them — will  keep  deadly  weapons 
out  of  the  hands  of  dangerous  psycho- 
paths. Anyone  determined  to  do  violence' 
can  find  a  way  to  obtain  a  gun.  We  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  fettering  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  blanket  Federal 
controls  which  are  unnecessary-  in  a 
State  like  Idaho,  and  may  well  prove  in- 
effectual even  m  the  big  cities. 

I  do  not  claim,  by  any  means,  to 
know  all  the  answers  to  the  spread  of 
crime.  But  let  us  seek  our  solutions  m 
reasoned  ways,  and  in  a  manner  whicli 
gives  proper  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
the  problem  in  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  is  vei-y 
difTerent  from  that  in  Pitt.^burgh. 

Still,  it  is  argued  that  uniform  Federal 
reculation  of  the  purchase  of  firearms 
is  justified  as  a  possible  means  of  com- 
battmc  crime  in  the  bi«  cities,  partic- 
ularly inasmuch  as  the  amendments  now 
contemplated  would  impose  no  undue 
burden  on  the  rural  areas.  We  are  asked. 
in  effect,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Federal 
control  on  the  theoi-y  that  the  price  to 
the  countryside  will  be  small,  while  the 
gains  to  the  cities  might  be  great. 

But  this  areument  can  be  only  as  valid 
as  the  two  propositions  it  rests  upon.  How 
small  is  the  price  to  the  countryside  of 
America?  If  Federal  control  of  firearms 
becomes  our  chosen  method  for  dealing 
with  big  city  crime,  do  we  not  stand  now 
at  the  threshold  of  the  course?  Once 
commenced,  who  here  can  foretell  how 
far  the  pursuit  will  carry  us?  Will  it 
really  stop  with  the  enactment  of  the 
moderate  Hruska  proposals?  Or  is  this 
but  the  opening  wedae,  the  fii-st  conces- 
sion to  expanding  Federal  control  which 
will  then  erow  lareer  with  the  passing 
years?  The  truth  is  that,  once  the  process 
starts,  no  one  here  can  prophesy,  let 
alone  guarantee,  what  the  final  price 
will  be. 

And  what  of  the  other  proposition? 
What  are  we  actually  going  to  buy  with 
the  price  we  finally  pay?  More  effective 
crime  prevention?  Where  is  the  proof  dt 
it?  New  York  City,  with  its  Sullivan  Act, 
imposes  regulations  so  strict  upon  the 
acquisition  of  firearms  that  only  17.000 
out  of  a  municipal  population  of  8.000.- 
000  own  registered  handguns.  Yet.  in 
1965.  the  city  s  rate  per  100.000  persons 
for  the  crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  and 
aggravated  assault  was  244.2.  In  Idaho, 
for  the  same  three  crimes  most  gen- 
erally perpetrated  by  a  gun,  the  rate  was 
65,7.  If  there  are  statistics  to  prove  that 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Sullivan  Act 
have  diminished  crime  -.Towth  in  New 
York  City,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  Alabama  and  Ver- 
mont impose  little  or  no  restriction  on 
the  purchase  of  firearms  Proponents  of 
Federal  controls  point  to  .-Mabama,  '>vhich 
had  the  highest  liomicide  rate  in  the 
Nation  in  1965.  But  opponents  of  Federal 
controls  point  to  Vermont,  which  had 
the  lowest.  Where  is  the  proven  correla- 
tion between  gun  laws  and  existing  levels 
of  crime? 

A  thorough-going  empirical  study  of 
legislative  regulation  of  firearms  was 
complet-ed  last  fall  by  the  American  Bar 
Foundation. 
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I  quote  from  its  report: 
\  fundamental  assumption  of  those  who 
support  the  drive  for  stricter  regulation  of 
tirearms  Is  the  belief  that  easily  available 
weapons  are  a  stimulus  to  crime,  and  that 
ibsence  of  these  weapons  would  signincantly 
reduce  criminal  activity.  In  our  own  in- 
quiry, we  have  discovered  no  convincing  evi- 
dence on  this  question 

Mr.  President.  I  placed  this  report  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  6. 
■^  months  ago,  and  I  again  invite  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  report  shows  just  how 
little  hard  evidence  is  available  upon 
which  anv  valid  case  for  new  Federal  gun 
controls  can  be  based.  The  American  Bar 
Foundation  researchers  found  affirma- 
tive evidence  for  pun  laws  so  wanting 
that  they  were  unwillinc  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  their  etfcctiveness.  They  con- 
cluded that  such  legi.slation  could  be 
justified  as  an  •■experiment  with  .social 
reform." 

I  doubt,  when  the  experimenting  is 
finished  that  crime  will  have  been  much 
affected  by  all  the  gun  laws  combined.  It 
simply  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who 
wants  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime  will  find  a 
way  to  pet  one.  Law-abiding  citizens,  not 
criminals,  turn  out  to  be  people  who 
are  regulated  by  gun  laws.  As  for  sud- 
den crimes  of  passion,  they  will  continue 
to  be  committed  by  whatever  weapon 
is  at  hand— a  club,  a  gun.  a  knife,  or 
broken  bottle.  Logic  alone  would  seem  to 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  realistic 
control  of  crime  depends  upon  how  ef- 
fectively we  track  down  and  deal  with  the 
offender,  not  upon  futile  attempts  to 
foreclose  his  choice  of  weapons. 

This,  at  least,  has  been  our  experience 
in  Idaho,  where  a  hunting  rifle  and  a 
shotgun  are  implements  of  outdoor  sport, 
every  bit  as  much  as  a  flyrod  and  a  spin- 
ning reel.  Idaho  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
learning  to  hunt  and  fish.  Most  Idaho 
families  keep  guns.  The  percentage  of 
our  people  owning  guns  is  much  higher 
than  the  national  average.  But  our  crime 
rate  is  much  lower.  We  have  not  found 
It  necessary  to  restrict  the  purchase 
of  firearms. 

Idaho  docs  not  ask  to  write  the  gun 
laws  for  California  or  Illinois.  We  ask 
only  to  be  left  the  master  of  our  own 
house.  We  are  against  new  Federal  gun 
controls  because  they  wrap  all  States. 
large  and  small,  in  the  small  blanket. 
I  am  fully  aware.  Mr.  President,  that 
uniform  Federal  firearms  legislation  is 
being  urged  upon  the  ground  that  State 
laws  are  too  easily  circumvented.  If  an 
objectionable  person  cannot  lawfully 
obtain  a  pun  in  his  own  State,  it  is  said 
that  he  can  readily  buy  one  in  a  neigh- 
boring Stale.  Thus  lax  laws  in  some 
States,  it  is  argued,  undermines  strict 
laws  in  others. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  this  argument. 
A  person  bent  on  crime,  so  determined 
to  get  a  gun  that  he  will  travel  into  an- 
other State  to  purchase  it,  will  find  a 
way  to  get  hold  of  one  in  his  own  State. 
if  need  be.  If  he  cannot  do  it  lawfully,  he 
will  devise  a  means  for  doing  it  unlaw- 
fully. This  is  easily  done.  All  of  the  gun 
control  amendments  now  pending  before 
us — from  the  limited  Hioiska  bill  to  the 
encompassing  Dodd  bill— are  sieves  not 
shields.  Law-abiding  citizens  will  com- 


ply   with    them;    criminals    will    ignore 
them. 

But  one  must  go  further.  Can  we  safely 
base  the  case  for  new  Federal  law  upon 
the  argiunent  that  State  laws  differ,  one 
from  another?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
States?  The  genius  of  our  system  is  that 
it  has  resisted  centralized  authority,  rec- 
ognizing the  diversity  which  exists  within 
a  land  of  continental  dimensions  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  leaving  much 
jurisdiction  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Especially  has  this  been  so  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  President,  himself,  recognizes  the 
fact.  In  his  own  declaration  to  the  Con- 
gress, submitted  on  February  6.  1967, 
House  Document  No.  53.  entitled  The 
War  on  Crime — Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent," Lyndon  B.  Johnson  acknowledges: 

Our  system  of  law  enforcement  is  essen- 
tially local:  based  upon  local  initiative,  gen- 
erated by  local  energies  and  controlled  by 
local  officials.  But — 


He  goes  on  to  say — 

the  Federal  Government  must  help  to 
strengthen  the  system,  and  to  encourage  the 
kind  of  innovations  needed  to  respond  to  the 
problem  of  crime  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  strengthen 
the  system  by  supplanting  State  law 
with  Federal  law.  Eveiy  other  Presiden- 
tial recommendation  takes  the  form  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  kind  of  help  the 
Federal  Government  can  sive  without 
impairment  of  States  rights.  The  glaring 
exception  is  firearms  control,  where 
the  President  asks  Congress  for  a  na- 
tional licensing  system  which  would,  in 
his  words : 

Prohibit  certain  mail  order  sales  and  ship- 
ments of  firearms,  except  between  Federal 
licensees; 

Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms, other  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  any 
person  who  does  not  reside  in  the  state  in 
w-hlch  the  Federal  licensee  does  business; 

Prohibit  Federal  licensees  from  selling 
handguns  to  any  person  under  21.  and  from 
selling  rifles  and'  shotguns  to  any  person  un- 
der 18. 

Mr.  President,  if  amendments  embrac- 
ing controls  of  this  scope  and  character 
are  written  into  the  pending  bill,  the  dis- 
ruption of  our  way  of  life  in  Idaho  will  be 
real,  not  imaginary.  There  are  remote 
parts  of  my  State  where  hunting  is  more 
than  just  a  sport:  it  is  a  means  for  sup- 
plementing the  family  food  supply.  The 
mailorder  of  guns  is  a  common  i^ractice, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  pohce 
surveillance,  but  because  sporting  goods 
stores  are  a  lone  ways  off.  particularly 
those  supplied  with  an  adequate  inven- 
toi-y.  Under  these  circumstances,  many 
a  mountain  man  relies  on  a  Sears.  Roe- 
buck, J.  C.  Penney,  or  Montgomei-y  Ward 
catalog,  or  some  other  listing,  from 
which  to  order  needed  guns. 

As  for  ammunition,  large  numbers  of 
Idaho  people  depend  upon  the  small 
.supply  that  is  regularly  kept  at  general- 
purpose  stores  in  the  mountain  regions 
and  rural  areas,  frequently  located  long 
distances  from  the  cities.  I  should  think 
that  most  of  these  dealers,  carrying  am- 
munition as  a  side  item  only,  would  find 
their  modest  profit  from  this  line  so  seri- 
ously impaired,  if  not  extinguished,  by 


a  high  license  fee.  as  to  cause  them  to 
quit  stocking  ammunition  entirely. 
Again,  many  people  in  my  State  will  be 
seriously  inconvenienced. 

And  to  what  end?  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  hiking  up  the  license  fees  for 
doing  business  in  firearms  will  deter  un- 
desirable dealers  from  entering  the 
trade?  Yes.  many  a  small,  country  dealer 
may  be  eliminated.  But  not  the  shady 
operator.  His  dealings  are  much  too 
profitable  to  be  affected  by  the  cost  of  a 
license. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill,  and  in  certain  of  the  propKJsed 
amendments,  which  seek  to  prevent  deal- 
ers from  selling  firearms  to  persons  un- 
der indictment,  or  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crimes  of  violence,  or  who  are 
fugitives  from  justice. 

Laudable  as  this  objective  is — and  cer- 
tainly 1  am  amenable  to  the  inclusion  of 
such  provisions  in  the  law— I  neverthe- 
less must  wonder  how  the  dealer  can  be 
expected  to  distinguish  between  the  up- 
right and  the  felonious,  among  the  cus- 
tomers who  come  to  buy.  most  of  whom 
will  be  strangers. 

Since  we  stopped  branding  felons  three 
centuries  ago.  it  escapes  me  as  to  why 
we  believe  that  such  provisions  will  really 
accomphsh  their  goal. 

Unless  it  is  proposed  that  all  guns  be 
sold   only   through   police   departments, 
where  every  purchaser  can  be  subjected 
to  a  thorough  investigation  beforehand, 
no  effective  means  is  really  provided  in 
this  legislation,  or  in  any  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  being  proposed,  for  ac- 
tually   precluding    purchases   by    unde- 
sirables.   In    my    judgment,    these    pro- 
visions cannot  possibly  accomplish  their 
avowed  objective.  They  will  be  ineffec- 
tual— they  will  be  an  harassment,  noth- 
ing more.  Requirements  being  proposed 
that  each  purchaser  sign  an  affidavit  of 
qualification  to  buy  a  gun  under  the  law. 
may  give  some  pause  to  the  cautious,  con- 
scientious, and  honest  purchaser,  it  may 
indeed  provide  a  cover  for  the  dealer,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  constitute 
any  problem  for  a  felon  intent  upon  get- 
ting a  weapon.  There  are  too  many  ways 
to  falsify. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  unmindful  nor 
insensitive  to  the  crave  problems  posed 
bv  the  spreading  tide  of  crime  in  this 
country.  I  believe  it  entirely  proper— in- 
deed, obligatory— for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  curb  the  import  of  surplus 
military  firearms  from  abroad  which  are 
unsuitable  for  .sporting  purposes.  Within 
the  United  States.  I  believe  tlie  Federal 
Government  has  a  duty  to  so  regulate 
interstate  commerce  as  to  inevent  dan- 
gerous traffic  in  weapons  of  civil  strife 
and  disorder,  such  as  bombs,  crenades. 
cannon,  machineguns.  and  bazookas. 

But  as  for  guns  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  may  be  used  by  piivat*  citizens 
for  right,  as  well  as  for  wrong,  purposes, 
I  would  leave  their  regulation  to  the 
SUte  and  local  governments,  so  that 
each  might  adopt  such  controls  as  they 
find  suitable  to  their  own  situation.  If  the 
Federal  Government  then  wants  to  back 
up  the  States  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
.'Shipment  of  guns  into  any  State,  con- 
trary to  its  own  laws.  I  would  favor  that 
also. 
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But  I  oppose  the  imposition  of  new 
Federal  controls,  written  with  an  eye  to- 
ward big  city  crime,  but  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  the  country  as  a  whole.  We 
have  a  different  way  of  life  in  Idaho  than 
anything  kjiown  to  the  East.  We  hope  to 
keep  It  different.  There  are  700.000  people 
in  Idaho,  all  told.  In  1966,  167.000  resi- 
dent hunting  licenses  were  sold.  In  1965, 
vve  had  14  murders.  The  people  of  my 
State  do  not  ihmk  we  need  national  gun 
regulation.  Neither  do  I 

So.  Mr  President,  m  casting  my  votes 
on  the  %ai-ious  amendments  which  seek 
to  add  new  Federal  gun  controls  to  this 
bill.  I  .shall  be  guided  by  a  simple  form- 
ula When  faced  with  a  choice  between 
one  of  two  proposals.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
least  restrictive:  when  siiven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adopt  or  reject  any  new  expan- 
sion of  Federal  gun  controls.  I  shall  vote 
to  reject. 

Of  course.  I  cannot  now  foretell, 
which,  if  any.  of  the  proposed  gun  con- 
trol amendments  will  be  adopted.  Once 
the  votuas  on  amendments  has  been  com- 
pleted—and the  bill  ha5  taken  its  fin- 
ished form— I  shall  weigh  the  good  in  it 
aeamst  the  bad.  as  best  I  can  judge  the 
matter,  and  cast  my  final  vote  accord- 
in  si  v 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suseest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
o-de'-  'or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  C.  Haug,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce ; 

Predertc  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservations: 

Executive  O.  90th  Congress,  first  session. 
Convention  on  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Organization  ( Ex.  Rept.  No.  3 ) ; 
and 

Executive  C,  90th  Congress,  second  session, 
six  amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  4) . 


Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messa4e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
..entatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res. 
12681  making  .supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

The  following  routine  business  was 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  May  9.  1968.  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Met- 
c.ALFi  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S,  1909) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  Representatives, 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
lominations  were  submitted: 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  trom 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S  3159.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Third 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW.,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  making  provision  for 
the  maintenance  thereof  (Rept.  No.  1114). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTHODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  3466.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Bartolo 
Marco  Vassallo;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  3467.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  A. 
Suarez-Caabro:  and 

3.  3468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Ponce  De  Leon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HARTKE: 
S.  3469.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  the  1968  cam- 
paign the  equal-time  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
for  nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MONTOVA)  : 
S.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  11.  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr  Inouye.  Mr. 
jAvrrs.   Mr.   Kennedy   of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McGovern.   Mr.   Morton.   Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio)  : 
S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  on  East-West 
trade;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking   nnd 
Currencv. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
SJ.  Res.  170.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  temporary  funding  of  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 


S  3469— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
MAKING  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDI- 
DATE DEBATES  FEASIBLE  UNDER 
THE  COMMUNICATIONS   ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
suspend  for  tiie  1968  campaign  Hie  equal 
time  requirements  of  section  315iai  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for 
nominees  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Perhaps  the  most  primai-y  function  of 
Congress  is  to  act  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public,  and  to  do  for  her  people  what 
they  as  individuals  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves. Here  i.s  a  clas.sic  case  in  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  100  mil- 
lion persons  m  this  Nation  will  be  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  fall  for  his  or  her  choice 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  How- 
ever, because  of  one  minor  section  of  the 
1934  Communications  Act.  section 
315ia».  the  Nation's  entire  citizenry  is 
quite  ixissibly  going  to  be  denied  the  op- 
portumty  to  view  through  the  media  of 
television  the  various  candidates  seeking 
the  two  highest  and  most  powerful  offices 
in  the  United  States.  To  provide  such  an 
opportunity  i.s  a  public  re.-5ponsibiiuy 
which  the  Congress  should  assume  by 
adopting  the  legislation  I  now  offer. 

Because  of  the  inhibiting  and  restric- 
tive law  I  introduced  legislation  in  1959 
to  ease  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
broadcasters.  This  was.  in  fact,  the  first 
official  i-ecoiznition  by  Congress  that  the 
communications  media  are  mature 
enough  to  make  their  own  public  affairs 
and  news  judgments. 

In  1960.  provisions  of  section  315(a' 
were  suspended  as  I  had  proposed,  so 
that  the  public  could  see  two  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  debate  the  issues  and 
answer  questions  from  panels  of  news- 
men. Without  this  suspension,  networks 
and  stations  would  not  have  uiven  freely 
of  their  precious  time  for  the  great  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debates.  Without  this  sus- 
pension, the  same  privileges  would  have 
to  be  siven  to  an  assortment  of  minor 
candidates  whose  position  does  not  war- 
rant such  expensive  attention. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also 
directs  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  months  after  the  election 
as  to  the  results  of  the  suspension. 

Although  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
completely  repealing  section  315fai.  and 
have  offered  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  I 
feel  that  we  should  at  least  provide  for 
suspending  section  315<ai  for  the  1968 
election.  Consequently  I  would  urge  that 
if  section  SlS^ai  cannot  be  entirely 
erased  from  the  books,  that  we  pass  this 
measure  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3469)  to  suspend  for  the 
1968  campaign  the  equal-time  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  nominees  f.ir  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
introduced  by  Mr.  H.^rtke.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titles,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  169— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 

Mr.     MONDALE.     Mr.     President.     I 
introduce    today,    for    myself    and    Mr. 
Clark.    Mr.    Hartke.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    Kennedy    of    New    York.    Mr.    Mc- 
Govern.  Mr.    Morton.    Mr.    Moss,   Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 
a  joint  resolution  on  East-West  trade.  It 
IS  intended  to  indicate  that  the  Senate 
favoi-s  East-West  trade  in  peaceful  goods. 
Trade  relationships  do  not  develop  when 
thev  are  iilagued  with  uncertainties  and 
with  financing  and  licensing  restrictions. 
Mr.    President,    nearly    2    years    ago 
President  Johnson,  in  recognition  of  the 
\ast  possibilities  for  peaceful  ties  to  be 
found  in  the  development  of  trade  be- 
tween East  and  West,  said: 

Our  task  is  to  achieve  a  reconciliation  with 
')ie  East,  a  shift  from  the  narrow  concept  of 
ro-existence  to  the  broader  vision  of  peaceful 
engagement.  And  I  pledge  you  today  that 
.■\mericans  now  stand  ready  to  do  their  part 
We  seek  healthy  economic  and  cultural 
relations  with  the  Communist  states. 


His  words  increase  in  timeliness  with 
the  recent  tunr  of  events  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Changes  in  Rumania.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Poland  indicate  efforts  at 
Lireater  independence  within  Eastern 
Europe  and  better  relationships  with  the 
West,  A  central  premise  of  economic 
reform  in  these  countries  is  the  necessity 
sooner  or  later  of  large  Western  credits 
and  a  sharp  increase  in  trade  with  the 
West. 

Yet  today  the  American  environment 
for  increased  East-West  trade  is  far 
from  reliable.  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  encouraged 
American  business  interest  in  Eastern 
Europe:  Congress,  meanwhile,  has  done 
its  part  to  destroy  the  kind  of  confidence 
business  and  private  investors  must  have 
to  develop  a  market.  This  subtle  psy- 
chological barrier  arising  from  an  uncer- 
tain Government  policy  is  the  worst  bar- 
rier of  all  to  American  participation  in 
East-West  trade. 

The  harshest  restrictions  coming  from 
Congress  have  ended  Export-Import 
Bank  assistance  for  exports  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  Beginning  with  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriation  Act  of 
1964.  all  foreign  aid  legislation  has  in- 
cluded a  provision  prohibiting  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  guaranteeing 
export  credits  to  any  Communist  country 
unless  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  so.  He  de- 
termined they  were. 

But  the  Presidents  di-scretion  ended 
in  February  with  final  passage  of  the  bill 
to  extend  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  A  provision  was 
added  to  the  bill  forbidding  the  use  of 
Eximbank  credit  to  finance  sales  of 
American  soods  to  any  country  whose 
L'overnment  trades  with  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  In 
armed  conflict— North  Vietnam.  Con- 
gress in  effect  denied  credit  guarantees 
to  American  companies  for  their  exports 
to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
amendment  included  exports  to  be  used 
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in  Communist  countries  such  as  the 
American  machinery  for  the  Fiat  plant 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  amendment  attached  to  the 
excise  tax  bill  and  intended  to  limit 
East-West  trade  even  further  narrowly 
met  defeat  on  the  Senate  floor  in  late 
March.  It  would  have  set  up  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  such  trade  by  imposing 
upon  any  American  businessman  who 
engages  in  export  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist counti-y  supplying  material  to 
North  Vietnam  a  tax  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  taxable  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  that  year. 

The  presumptions  behind  the  amend- 
ments are  that  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  supply  major  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam  and  that  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  without  nonstrategic  foodstuffs 
and  goods  from  the  United  States,  would 
have  no  other  sources  of  .supply. 

Both  presumptions  are  wrong.  Our  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  are  primarily 
agricultural  commodities.  In  turn,  the 
Eastern  European  countries  trade  only 
to  a  limited  extent  with  North  Vietnam. 
Their  aid  tends  to  be  a  pro  forma  com- 
mitment, designed  to  diminish  the  em- 
barrassment in  the  Communist  world, 
and  not  a  fimdamental  or  material  com- 
mitment to  North  Vietnam. 

When  Congress  prevents  American 
businessmen  from  supplying  certain 
peaceful  commodities  to  consumers  in 
Eastern  Europe,  other  nations  are  only 
too  willing  to  fill  the  breach.  By  our  ac- 
tions, either  the  Eastern  Europeans  are 
thrown  back  into  the  arms  of  the  So- 
viets, or  the  French  and  other  We.stern 
Europeans  take  over  all  of  the  growing, 
consumer-oriented  markets  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  prevent  efforts 
in  Congress  attempting  to  block  the  ex- 
pansion of  economic  relationships  be- 
tween Eastern  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  With  this  in  mind,  we  intend  to 
begin  hearings  in  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  problems  of 
East-We.st  trade.  As  you  know,  the  sub- 
committee has  responsibility  for  the  Ex- 
imbank and  the  export  control  regula- 
tions. 

We  hope  the  hearings  will  provide  leg- 
islative suggestions  for  increasing  trade 
in  peaceful  goods  and  a  hearing  record 
of  use  in  educating  Congress  and  our 
l>eople  about  the  difficulties  our  policies 
are  creating  for  our  businessmen,  for 
our  diplomatic  efforts  abroad,  and  for 
those  Eastern  European  leaders  who  are 
struggling  to  establish  their  independ- 
ence. 

I  believe  that  our  policy  should  be 
aimed  at  encouraging  independence  and 
bringing  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  into  a  better  re- 
lationship through  increased  trade. 

I  base  my  views  on  a  3-wcek  study 
tour  of  Europe  which  I  made  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  in 
January.  I  talked  with  government  offi- 
cials, businessmen,  journalists,  and  our 
diplomats  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— in  Brussels,  London,  Paris,  Geneva, 
Vienna.  Bucharest.  Moscow,  Prague,  and 
Warsaw — identifying  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  expanded  trade 


with  Eastern  European  nations  and  Rus- 
sia. 

Let  me  relate  a  few  of  the  things  I 
learned. 

Western  Europeans  are  astonished  by 
the  repressive  attitude  Congress  has  tak- 
en toward  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
But  they  are  frank  to  admit  that  they 
benefit  from  the  absence  of  our  compe- 
tition. The  volume  of  East-West  trade  in 
1D66  exceeded  SIO  billion,  and  other 
Western  countries  accounted  for  96  per- 
cent of  it.  In  the  market  expenencing 
the  most  rapid  growth  in  world  trade, 
the  United  States  trails  behind  Sweden 
and  Austria,  accounts  for  less  than  one- 
half  the  volume  of  Italy  and  of  France, 
less  than  one-third  the  volume  of  Japan 
and  of  Britain,  and  less  than  one-sixth 
the  volume  of  West  Germany. 

The  main  effect  of  our  export  control 
policies  and  restrictions  on  export  cred- 
its IS  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  business 
to  Western  European  competitors.  Trade 
with  Communist  countries  is  subject  to 
Government  control  and  limitation  in  the 
form  of  quota  and  licensing  restrictions. 
The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  author- 
izes the  President  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  commodities  which  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  Although  the  number  of  items  on 
the  export  control  list  was  reduced  sev- 
eral years  ago,  American  export  licensing 
is  still  more  stringent  than  COCOM's — 
the  instrument  of  our  allies  for  asse.ssing 
the  strategic  nature  of  exports.  By  main- 
taming  uniform  export  control  iX)Ucies. 
the  United  States  fails  to  take  account 
of  changes  within  Eastern  Europe.  For 
example,  the  Czechs  are  80  to  100  iJer- 
cent  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
oil  and  iron  ore.  We  do  not  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  oil  and  iron  ore,  we  only 
determine  the  source. 

Although  Eeistcrn  Europeans  complain 
that  U,S.  export  control  legislation  is  an 
important  inhibiting  factor  in  our  trade, 
it  is  probably  more  the  uncertainty  and 
delay  in  receiving  licenses  than  the 
actual  restrictions  which  make  this  a 
significant  factor  in  trade  relations. 
While  the  American  businessman  is  wail- 
ing for  approval  of  his  proposed  con- 
tract, his  West  German  counterpart  sup- 
plies the  goods.  A 

Since  1964  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  been  prohibited  from  lending  its  own 
funds  for  the  financing  of  American  ex- 
ports to  any  Communist  country  and 
since  February,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Bank  has  been  prohibited  from  guar- 
anteeing or  insuring  loans  extended  by 
private  lenders  to  finance  American  cx- 
ixjrts  to  Communist  countries.  Before  the 
Eximbank  credits  to  Communist  coun- 
tries were  cut  off,  Ru.ssia  and  Eastern 
European  countries  had  to  prove  their 
credit  worthiness  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  required  of  other  nations. 

These  precautions  are  needless  and 
counterproductive.  There  has  never  been 
default  on  any  Western  transaction 
with  any  Eastern  European  nation.  The 
denial  of  Export-Import  credits  prohibits 
any  trade  which  is  not  paid  for  on  the 
spot.  Goods  and  industries  normally  are 
bought  on  terms  as  long  as  8  years  and 
more.  Especially  for  a  country  such  as 
Rumania  engaged  in  making  great  in- 
vestments, cash  deals  are  impossible. 
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Romania's  dramatic  increase  of  trade 
with  the  Western  nations,  her  rapid  pace 
of  industrialization, and  her  correspond- 
ing economic  independence  within  the 
Eastern  bloc  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  willingness  of  Western  trading  na- 
tions to  extend  substantial  medium-  and 
lona-term  credits  suppoited  by  Govern- 
ment guarantees  or  insurance.  The  Amer- 
ican holdback  in  extending  longer 
credit  terms  arises  from  the  cold  war 
conviction  that  the  extension  of  longer 
credit  terms  represents  an  indirect  ex- 
tension of  aid  to  our  adversaries. 

On  the  other  hand  Eastern  countries 
have  felt  free  to  extend  credit  for  the  sale 
of  hydroelectric  or  industrial  equipment 
in  the  West,  and  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  have  extended  credits 
in  the  10-  to  12-year  range  for  sales  to  the 
East.  In  addition  the  British  and  Italians 
guarantee  transactions  at  much  lower 
rates  than  the  E^imbank  can. 

Export-Import  guarantees  are  vital  if 
American  suppliers  are  to  compete  in 
Eastern  European  markets.  The  lack  of 
such  a  giiarantee  will  be  a  serious  barrier 
to  American  participation  in  East-West 
trade— and  as  long  as  this  barrier  re- 
mains in  effect,  we  can  expect  to  .<;ee 
American  exports  lose  ground  in  their 
current  4  percent  of  the  market. 

I  must  add  that  American  corporations 
are  trading  a  great  deal  more  with  East- 
ern Europe  and  Russia  than  official 
figures  show.  This  trade,  which  may  run 
as  high  as  S300  or  S400  million  a  year, 
is  carried  on  through  American  subsid- 
iaries in  Western  Europe.  Thes  subsid- 
iaries are  eager  to  expand  their  trade 
with  the  Eastern  European  nations,  and 
Eastern  Europeans  are  eager  to  pur- 
chase goods  of  the  quality  developed  with 
American  know-how.  Ironically,  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  measures  which  limit 
Amencan  investment  in  Europe  mean 
that  a  large  increase  In  the  American 
share  of  the  Eastern  European  market 
will  not  be  forthcoming  through  the 
ir.echanism  of  Amencan  subsidiaries. 

Eastern  Europeans,  despite  their  in- 
clination to  favor  American  quality,  are 
reluctant  now  to  look  to  the  United  States 
for  trade.  They  have  learned  that  they 
simply  cannot  depend  upon  American 
trade.  An  Eastern  European  trade  minis- 
ter may  be  taking  his  life  in  his  hands — 
certainly  his  job— by  committing  himself 
to  a  trade  deal.  When  we  back  off.  he 
pays  the  price.  A  high  ofiBcial  in  the 
Polish  Foreign  Ministry  told  me  that 
there  is  great  uncertainty  there  about 
U.S.  trade  policy;  he  cited  the  constant 
threat  of  the  removal  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  Poland — along  with 
*  Yugoslavia.  Poland  receives  the  benefits 
of  lower  tariffs  under  most-favored-na- 
tion arrangements  with  the  United  States 
—changes  in  Public  Law  480.  and  the 
recent  restrictions  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank 

With  the  exceptions  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  Eastern  European  nations  pay 
t.he  prohibitively  high  Smoot-Hawley 
rates  for  their  products.  The  lack  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  a  rou- 
tine concession  to  most  nations  of  the 
world,  is  a  serious  barrier  to  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  East-West  trade.  A  high 
Romanian  trade  official  told  me  that  lack 


of  most-favored-nation  treatment  by  the 
United  States  means  that  Romanian  ex- 
ports are  directed  to  Western  Europe, 
thereby  limiting  the  potential  for  import 
of  goods  from  the  United  States. 

The  most-favored-nation  clause  has 
t)een  gradually  extended  to  most  of  the 
Eastern  countries  by  a  very  large  number 
of  Western  countries.  Refusal  to  apply  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  except 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  submitted  an  East-West  trade 
relations  bill  of  1966  to  give  the  Executive 
authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
extending  most- favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  European  Communist  states: 
Congress  should  enact  such  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion any  American  business  wishing  to 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  faces  is  the 
threat  of  attacks  or  an  actual  campaign 
bv  cerUin  groups  which  fear  any  con- 
tacts at  all  with  Eastern  Europe.  Desp.t* 
the  State  Department's  efforts  to  reas- 
sure American  businessmen,  the  groups 
inject  themselves  into  the  operation  of 
our  foreign  policy  through  intimidation 
of  individual  companies. 

Unfortunately,  the  campaign  launched 
by  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
against  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.'s  pro- 
posed synthetic  rubber  plant,  a  plant  ap- 
proved by  our  Office  of  Export  Control— 
and  Firestone's  consequent  withdrawal 
of  its  plans — left  Romania  with  little 
faith  in  arrangements  with  American 
companies.  At  a  time  when  Romania  is 
attempting  to  assert  her  Independence. 
this  lack  of  faith  becomes  critical. 

The  apprehensions  about  East-West 
trade  center  On  our  participation  in  the 
economic  advancement  of  a  rival  eco- 
nomic system.  The  presumption  is  that 
Eastern  European  countries  cannot 
achieve  economic  success  without  us.  The 
Soviet  Union's  achievements  in  space 
and  the  growing  volume  of  trade  on  the 
part  of  Western  Europeans  with  Eastern 
Europe  show  the  weaknesses  of  that 
theory. 

There  Is  little  support  in  either  West- 
ern or  Eastern  Europe,  among  Govern- 
ment officials,  economic  and  political  ex- 
perts. American  diplomatic  officers,  and 
American  and  European  businessmen  for 
the  fears  commonly  expressed  in  the 
United  States  that  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  strengthens  communism.  Indeed. 
quite  the  opposite  Is  felt  to  be  the  case — 
that  America's  restrictive  policies  force 
Eastern  European  nations  to  depend  on 
Russia,  and  therefore  strengthen  Mos- 
cow's failing  attempt  to  keep  her  former 
satellites  dependent  on  her. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  deal 
head-on  with  the  recurring  myth  of  the 
efficacy  of  economic  warfare.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  question — hard  evi- 
dence indicates  that  economic  warfare 
measures  are  ineffective  even  under  ideal 
laboratory  conditions." 

In  fact,  economic  warfare  may  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that  we 
intend.  By  withholding  trade,  we  en- 
courage a  nation  to  develop  its  own  re- 
sources. Rigid  export  restrictions  result 
in  a  denial  forcing  the  creation  of  new 
industrial  capacity  to  produce  the  Item 
denied. 

On  the  other  hand,  freely  encouraged 
trade    creates    a    certain    dependency. 


Western  Europeans  today  are  chafing  at 
the  "technolouical  gap"  which  grew  from 
European  overdependence  upon  U.S.  in- 
dusto'  and  technolouy. 

Internally.  Western  trade  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  nature  of  life  in 
Russia  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  An  Italian 
official  pointed  out  to  me  the  implications 
of  the  Fiat  contract  with  the  Russians: 
they  will  need  repairs,  gasoline,  high- 
ways, and  insurance,  all  factors  in  social 
change. 

As  Communist  economic  policy  de- 
volves, producers  may  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  market  demands.  If  Eastern 
European  countries  are  to  participate  in 
greater  trade  with  the  United  States, 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  their  Imports 
with  increased  exports  since  credit  i-s 
difficult  to  obtain.  To  export,  their  prod- 
ucts must  be  competitive  with  the  highly 
sophisticated  Western  products  and  they 
must  develop  sales  techniques  which  will 
meet  Western  consumer  demands. 

The  United  States  can  assist  in  a  var- 
iety of  ways  One  is  by  the  above-men- 
tioned loosening  of  restrictions  on  Ex- 
!X)rt-Import  Bank  credit  Another  is  by 
helping  the.se  nations  find  markets  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  In  many  respects  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  more  comparable  to 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  than 
to  the  Western  European  nations  and  the 
United  States.  A  dialog  to  help  the 
Eastern  Europeans  find  markets  is  en- 
gaged in  everywhere  except  the  United 
States. 

Eastern  Europe  is  at  an  economic 
cro.'^sroads.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
they  must  move  toward  Western-type 
relationships.  In  chaos  and  with  little 
encouragement  from  us  they  could  go 
back  to  the  older  practices. 

Changes  are  coming  faster  than  we 
can  keep  track  of  them  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. A  power  struggle  appears  under- 
way in  Poland.  With  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Czechoslovakia  have  come 
astoundms  liberalizations  in  the  areas 
of  free  speech  and  press.  Romania's  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  Soviet  bloc's  militai-y  and  economic 
alliances  is  in  question.  And  last  week 
the  Soviet  Government  announced  rati- 
fication of  a  consular  convention  with 
the  United  States. 

At  the  moment  many  of  these  changes 
are  rebounding  to  favor  the  West.  The 
Soviets  canceled  a  quarterly  delivery  of 
wheat  to  Czechoslovakia;  the  Czechs 
tui-ned  to  Canada  for  wheat  to  replace 
the  Soviet  imports.  Instead  of  wheat 
shipments,  the  Russians  offered  the 
Czechoslovaks  a  $400  miUion  loan  in  hard 
currency  to  be  paid  back  with  goods 
which  Moscow  buys  from  the  West.  The 
Czechs  intend  to  use  the  loan  to  buy 
construction  equipment  and  licenses  for 
the  chemical  industry  in  the  We.=;t,  to  ex- 
pand warehouse  and  transport  facilities, 
and  to  build  hotels  for  Western  tourists. 
Ai.d  while  we  are  watching  the  cui'- 
rent  events  in  Eastern  Europe,  we  must 
not  forget  that  trade  opportunities  there 
provide  a  chance  to  add  exports  which 
assist  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 
In  March,  for  the  first  time  in  5  years, 
the  United  States  had  a  trade  deficit— 
ovu-  exports  were  outstripped  by  our  im- 
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ports.  Now  Is  not  the  time  when  we  can 
afford  to  ovtrlock  the  fastest  growing 
market  in  the  world— Eastern  Europe. 
We  need  to  examine  the  relevancy  of 
our  trade  policies — their  relevancy  to  the 
events  In  Eastern  Europe,  to  our  pay- 
ments problems,  and  to  the  competitive 
position  of  American  business.  It  is  time 
to  dispel  the  public  misconceptio:is  sad- 
dling American  participation  in  East- 
West  trade  with  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
ductive restrictions.  Most  important  of 
all  we  must  Indicate  that  the  Senate  be- 
lieves increased  East-West  trade  in 
peaceful  goods  to  be  in  the  best  intert  sts 
of  the  United  States.  Only  then  v.ill  we 
overcome  the  subtle  psychological  bar- 
rier to  such  trade  arising  from  an  un- 
certain Government  policy. 

Winds  of  change  are  blowing  across 
Eastern  Europe,  but  the  breezes  rarely 
.nter  Congress.  We  must  respond  to  these 
changes.  If  we  do  not.  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  of  the  West  will 
correctly  decide  that  we  have  shunned 
an  opportunity  to  alter  the  economic  de- 
pendency with  the  Communi-st  bloc.  His- 
tory will  make  the  same  judgment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
!oint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  witiiout  objection. 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rfcord. 

The  joint   resolution    (S.J.   Res.   169' 
relating  to  East-West  trade,  introduced 
by  Mr,  Mondale  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators',  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J.Res.  169 
Whereas  current  export  credit  and  other 
restrictions  on  United  States  trade  in  peace- 
ful goods  with  Eastern  Europe  impede  the 
response    of    the    United    States    to   changes 
within  the  Communist  world;  and 

Whereas  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
•ire  vital  to  tiie  maintenance  of  United  States 
objectives  in  building  a  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic world;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  will  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  United  States  balance  of  payments 
problems;  and 

Whereas  public  misconceptions  plague 
efforts  to  expand  East-West  trade;  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
!U  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Export  Control  Act 
regulations  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  restrictions  should  be  examined 
and  modified  to  promote  tlie  best  Interests 
of  the  United  Slates  by  permitting  an  in- 
crease in  trade  in  peaceful  goods  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  170— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  INCREASE  FARM  DIS- 
ASTER LOANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  serious  situation  across  the  counto". 
The  Fanners  Home  Administration  is 
without  funds  for  emergency  loaixs.  The 
Indiana  Office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  SI. 250, 000  in  disaster 
'.oan  applications.  These  are  from  farm- 
ers in  76  "disaster"  designated  counties. 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration  re- 
volving fund  cannot  meet  the  financial 
requirements  lor  SiioO.OOO  in  loans  which 
have  been  approved.  Another  SI  million 
in  applications  are  in  process — with 
absolutely  no  hope  ol  funding. 

If  the  situiition  is  so  desperate  In  In- 
dians, then  other  States  are  similarly 
crippled  in  their  financial  needs  to  farm- 
ers. Ther.'fore,  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  to  transfer  $30  million 
from  the  Commody  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Admliiistratlon.  The 
funds  would  be  returned  by  appropria- 
tion and  when  proceeds  of  other  loans  are 
realized. 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion before  the  lack  of  funds  forces  more 
farmers  off  the  land,  creates  any  more 
hardships  on  our  farm  families  and 
causes  serious  legal  and  financial  prob- 
lems for  our  Nation's  farmers. 

The  very  nature  of  the  emergency  loan 
system  makes  it  imperative  that  we  pass 
my  resolution,  Mr.  President.  Many  of 
the  fanners  in  Indiana's  76  counties  were 
ruined  by  natural  disa.ster — drought  and 
'.atcr.  by  rains  which  flooded  fields.  The 
Federal  Government  offered  a  helping 
hand  with  the  eligibility  for  loans.  Now 
ijur  people  are  being  told  there  are  no 
f imds  to  fill  these  requests  for  help.  It  is  a 
.<orry  state  when  we  renege  on  our  Fed- 
eral promises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
lesolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
i^riately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  170'  to 
authorize  the  temporary  funding  of  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  H.-^rtke.  was  rece'vcd. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
e.strj-.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  '  S.  2938 )  to  extend 
certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  also  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
lirinting.  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr,  Kennedy! 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  'S.  3063'  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for  low- 
income  and  miemployed  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Randolph]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
165'  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim August  11. 1968,  as  Family  Reunion 
Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  9.  1968.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  1909'  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversaiT  of  the  completion 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      749 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposc-d  by 
me.  to  the  bill  'S.  917'  to  a.sslst  Stale 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  eflec- 
tivene-ss.  fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'llie 
amendment  will  be  nx-eivcd  and  printed, 
and  will  He  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  my  colleague,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  yield  briefly  to  me 
this  afternoon,  to  discass  the  amendment 
I  have  just  introduced.  I  would  hope  to- 
morrow to  have  liie  opportunity  to  make 
some  extended  remarks  for  the  Record 
on  my  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
l^rovide  authorization  In  the  bill  for  the 
formation  and  utilization  of  community 
sei-vlce  officers  under  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  tiie  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act.  My  amendment  parallels  the  Com- 
munity Service  Officers  Act  of  1968  which 
is  today  being  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Goodell.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  two  blue-ribbon  Commissions 
appointed  by  this  administration  which 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  law  and  or- 
der in  our  cities.  The  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  recommended 
the  constitution  of  community  service 
officer  programs  in  its  report  published 
in  February  1967.  The  National  Advisoi-y 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  made  a 
nearly  Identical  recommendation  in 
March  1968.  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope 
that  other  Senators  who  are  familiar 
with  these  reports  and  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  sensitive  area  of  police- 
community  relations  will  join  me  in  both 
sponsorships  and  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     7.50     THROUGH     768 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
19  amendments  to  title  III  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  S.  917.  and  ask  that  they  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  in  the  Record.  With 
each  amendment  I  have  also  submitted 
a  short  explanation  which  I  ask  be 
printed  following  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
seriously  consider  these  amendments  to 
title  ni  as  well  as  tho.se  amendments  to 
title  III  which  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long] 
and    the    Senator    from    Hawaii    IMr. 

FONG ] . 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  and  ex- 
planations will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  and  explanations 
are  as  follows: 

.Amendment   No.   750 

On  page  68.  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection  after  subsection   (3)  : 

••|4>  No  order  shall  be  Issued  under  this 
Chapter  if  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the 
place  where,  an  oral  communication  Is  to  be 
intercepted  are  being  used  primarily  for 
habitation  by  a  husband  and  wife  " 

Redesignate  subsections  i4)-ilO)  as  (5)- 
(11).  respectively. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

Title  III  draws  no  distinction  between 
homes  and  other  places  with  respect  to  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping.  Homes  should 
not  be  completely  immunized,  since  there  Is 
a  strong  posslbuity  that  they  may  be  used 
for  lUsgal  activities.  The  amendment  would 
permit  wiretaps  on  home  telephones,  but 
would  prohibit  the  installation  of  bugs  in 
homes.  The  use  of  bugs  presents  a  far  more 
serious  threat  to  privacy  and  the  sancity  of 
the  home  than  the  use  of  wiretaps.  Until  we 
know  more  about  the  needs  of  laws  enforce- 
ment and  the  usefulness  of  bugging,  bugs  in 
homes  should  be  banned. 

Amendment  No.  751 
On  page  70.  line  4.  after  'days"  add  the 
following:  "and  no  order  and  extensions 
thereof  shall  be  issued  for  a  total  period 
longer  than  ninety  days,  and  no  series  of 
orders  naming  the  .'^ame  individual  shall  be 
issued  for  a  total  period  longer  than  ninety 
days  in  a  calendar  year." 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

EXPL.ANATION 

Title  III  authorizes  orders-  for  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  to  be  issued  for  periods  of 
up  to  30  days  in  length,  with  unlimited  ex- 
tensions for  additional  30-day  periods.  The 
present  amendment  would  place  an  absolute 
limit  of  90  days  on  the  total  period  of  sur- 
veillance. Three  30-day  surveillance  periods, 
or  their  equivalent,  is  a  generous  dividing 
line  between  legitimate  investigation  of  spe- 
cific offenses  and  unconstittuional  general 
intelligence-gathering  The  final  clause  of  the 
amendment  prevents  evasion  of  the  limita- 
tion by  prohibiting  the  use  of  separate  orders 
naming  the  same  person  over  ii  period  total- 
ing more  than  90  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

Amendment  No.  752 
On  page  70,  line  24,  after  "exists'  insert 
the    following:    "that   involves    a    threat   of 
immediate  danger  to  life  and". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows : 

E.XPL  A  NATION 

The  provisions  of  Title  III.  which  authorize 
emergency  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
with  judicial  warrants,  contain  a  broad 
loophole  inviting  serious  evasion  of  the  other 
safeguards  of  the  title.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  emergency  surveillance  except 
in  cases  of  immediate  danger  to  life,  such  as 
investigations  involving  kidnapping,  threats 
to  murder,  attempts  to  apprehend  dangerous 
felons,  etc.  In  other  cases,  a  prior  court  order 
would  have  to  be  obtained  before  communi- 
cations could  be  Intercepted. 

Amendment  No.  753 
On    page    72,    line    1.    amend    the    phrase 
"Immediately  upon  the  expiration"  to  read 


as  follows:  "As  soon  as  practicable,  and  in 
any  event  no  later  than  immediately  after 
the  expiration". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

Section  2518(8)  (a)  of  Title  in  requires 
recordings  of  intercepted  communications 
to  be  sealed  with  the  issuing  Judge  only 
after  the  period  of  surveillance  has  ended, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the  surveillance 
period  or  the  number  of  extensions  of  the 
original  period  that  have  been  granted.  The 
present  amendment  would  require  such 
recordings  to  be  sealed  with  the  Judge  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  Investigation. 
In  this  manner  the  recordings  will  receive 
increased  protection  from  alteration. 


AMENDMENT  No.  754 

On  page  73.  line  4.  after  "application. 


in- 


sert "and  such  other  parties  to  intercepted 
communications  as  the  Judge  may  determine 
in  his  discretion  and  the  Interest  of  Justice.". 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

Title  III  requires  notice  of  wiretapping  or 
eavesdropping  to  be  served  only  on  the  i)er- 
sons  named  in  the  court  order.  The  commu- 
nications of  many  other  persons.  Innocent  or 
.otherwise,  may  also  be  intercepted.  The 
iimendment  would  give  the  Judge  who  issued 
I  he  order  discretion  to  require  notice  to  be 
served  on  other  parties  to  intercepted  com- 
munications, even  though  such  parties  are 
not  specifically  named  in  the  court  order. 
TTie  Berger  and  Kats  decisions  established 
that  notice  of  surveillance  Is  a  constitutional 
requirement  of  any  surveillance  statute.  It 
may  be  that  the  required  notice  must  be 
.served  on  all  parties  to  intercepted  communi- 
cations. Since  legitimate  interests  of  privacy 
may  make  such  notice  to  all  parties  undesir- 
able, the  amendment  leaves  the  final  deter- 
mination to  the  Judge. 

Amendment  No.  755 
On  page  73.  line  15.  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
id),  add  the  following  sentence:  "The  Judge 
may.  in  his  discretion  and  the  interest  of 
justice,  require  that  the  contei»ts  of  inter- 
cepted wire  or  oral  communications  shall  be 
disclosed  to  the  parties  to  the  communica- 
tions.". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

Title  III  merely  requires  notice  to  a  per- 
son named  in  a  court  order  that  his  com- 
munications were  intercepted.  The  present 
amendment  would  allow  the  Judge,  m  his 
discretion  and  the  interest  of  Justice,  to  dis- 
close the  contents  of  the  intercepted  com- 
munications to  such  person,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  communication.  It  is  in- 
tended that,  in  exercising  his  discretion,  the 
Judge  shall  lake  into  account  the  legitimate 
privacy  interests  of  the  parties  in  the  non- 
disclosure of  their  communications. 

Amendment  No.  756 
On  page  52.  line  13,  after  "offenses,"  add: 
"but    shall    not    include    any    legislative    or 
judicial  officer,". 


presented    by    Mr. 


The    explanation 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

Title  III  authorizes  legislative  investiga- 
ting committees  and  probation  and  parole 
ofHcers  to  engage  In  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping. The  amendment  would  restrict  the 
use  of  such  techniques  to  officers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.    By    the   operation    of    Section 


2517,  the  amendment  would  also  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  intercepted  communication.s 
to  executive  committees. 

Amendment  No.  757 

On  page  52,  lines  22-25.  delete  paragraph 
lb). 

On  page  61.  line  24.  delete  the  word  "Fed- 
eral " 

On  page  63.  line  20,  delete  the  words  "State 
court". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

Although  Title  III  places  narrow  restric- 
tions on  the  Federal  Judges  who  may  issue 
surveillance  warrants,  the  title  is  essentially 
open-ended  with  respect  to  the  State  Judges 
authorized  to  i.ssue  such  warrants.  Thp 
amendment  would  allow  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  by  State  officers,  but  would 
require  them  to  go  throtigh  a  Federal  court 
Reliance  on  50  separate  Judicial  systems 
wotild  make  it  extremely  dlfTicult  to  achieve 
uniform  standards.  Title  III  in  its  present 
form  encourages  Judge-shopping  in  the  State 
courts,  since  applicants  for  warrants  will 
undoubtedly  go  to  the  judge  who  is  mo.st 
sympathetic  to  such  applications.  Wholesale 
intrusions  on  privacy  are  likely  to  result. 

Amendment  No.  758 
On  page  53.  line  7.  .add  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "or  a  person  against  whom 
the    communication,     or    evidence    derived 
therefrom,  is  sought  to  be  tised.". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

Section  2510(  11 )  of  Title  III  gives  standing 
to  challenge  a  surveillance  order  to  any  per- 
sDn  who  was  either  ( 1 )  a  party  to  an  Inter- 
cepted communication,  or  (2)  the  person 
against  whom  the  interception  was  directed 
Title  III  is  thus  likely  to  encourage  illegal 
electronic  surveillance  in  cases  where  the 
parties  to  a  communication  are  not  the  real 
objects  of  the  surveillance.  For  example. 
Title  III  will  encourage  illegal  surveillance 
of  petty  hoodlums  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  gain  intelligence  against  their  bosses, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  illegal 
activities  cannot  be  challenged  in  cotirt.  The 
proposed  amendment  gives  standing  to  chal- 
lenge a  surveillance  order  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  Intercepted  communication 
is,  sought  to  be  introduced  In  evidence. 

Amendment  No.  759 

On  page  55.  line  10.  after  the  word  "em- 
ployment" insert  the  following:  ".  pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  shall  promtUgate,". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows; 

expl.^nation 

The  present  version  of  Title  III  offers  a 
wide  loophole  for  invasion  of  privacy  by 
switchboard  operators  and  employees  of  com- 
munications common  carriers.  The  present 
amendment  would  place  such  activities  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Amendment  No.  760 

On  page  56.  lines  1-4.  amend  paragraph  (ci 
to   read    as    follows; 

"lO  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  to  Intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, where  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  communication  has  consented  to  the  in- 
terception." 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 

is  as  follows: 


explanation 

Although  Title  III  contains  broad  prohibi- 
tions against  all  non-consensual  ("third 
party" »  interceptions  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications— 1  e.  interceptions  without  the 
consent  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
conversation — and  places  strict  controls  on 
the  use  of  such  interceptions  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  it  is  totally  permissive  with 
respect  to  the  surreptitious  monitoring  of 
a  conversation  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
conversation  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
parties.  Such  consensual  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  by  private  persons  is  a  wide- 
spread and  insidious  practice  in  our  society, 
and  constitutes  a  serious  invasion  of  privacy. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  expand  the 
prohibitions  of  Title  III  to  include  such 
consensual  eavesdropping  by  private  persons. 
It  would  not  be  applicible  to  the  activities 
of  law  enforcement  officers,  or  ol  private  per- 
sons acting  In  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  The  amendment  thus  interferes 
in  no  way  with  the  legitimate  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  At  the  same  time,  it  accom- 
plishes a  significant  protection  of  the  right 
of  privacy. 

Amendment  No.  761 

On  page  56.  lines  1-4;  amend  paragraph 
ici  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

-Provided,  however.  Tliat  this  exception 
shall  not  apply  where  such  communication 
IS  intercepted  for  the  purpo.=e  of  committing 
any  criminal  or  tortious  act  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  or  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting any  other  Injurious  act." 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  H.\rt 
is  as  follows: 

explanation.. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  situations 
in  which  private  persons  placed  in  com- 
promising circumstances  may  legitimately 
desire  to  surreptitiously  record  the  htate- 
ments  of  other  parties  to  the  conversation. 
The  present  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit the  flagrant  abuses  that  now  exist  with 
respect  to  the  practice  of  consensual  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping,  taut  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  private  persons  to  use  the  tech- 
nique for  lawful  purposes.  The  amendment 
places  no  restrictions  on  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers acting  in  Uie  ordinary 
duties. 


T 


urse  of  their 


Amendment  No,  7^2 
On  page  56,  line  23.  Insert  In  lieu  of  the 
word   "reasonable"   the   following;      author- 
ized or  approved  by  a  Federal  judge  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

explanation 

Section  2511(b)(3)  of  Title  III  authorizes 
the  admission  into  evidence  of  communica- 
tions intercepted  in  national  security  cases  if 
the  Interception  was  "reasonable."  The  pres- 
ent amendment  is  intended  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  communications  intercepted  in  the 
exercise  of  the  national  security  power  in 
any  Judicial,  legislative  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding, unless  a  court  order  was  obtained 
authorizing  or  approving  the  interception 
under  the  probable  cause  standards  of  Title 
III.  The  amendment  in  no  way  restricts  the 
exercise  of  the  national  security  power.  At 
the  same  time,  it  eliminates  the  danger  of 
potential  abuses  of  the  power  against  pri- 
vate citizens.  The  requirement  of  subsequent 
judicial  approval  is  mild,  and  can  be  met  if 
the  approval  Is  obtained  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  the  need  becomes  apparent  for 
the  use  of  the  information  in  a  Judicial  or 
other  proceeding. 


Amendment  No.  763 

On  page  60.  lines  11-12  and  13-14.  delete 
the  phrase  "or  any  of  the  offenses  enumer- 
ated In  section  2516" 

On  page  107.  line  5.  substitute  S.  677  as  a 
new  title  V.  and  redesignate  the  present  title 
V  as  title  VI. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 

is  as  follows: 

explanation 

Title  III  contains  a  vast  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate Immunity  provision  that  g<jes  far  beyond 
any  showing  th<Ct~h^Nbeen  made  of  the  need 
for  such  a  poWerful  weWpon.  Under  the  pres- 
ent version  of  Title  PfT.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  ^o  grant  immunity  In 
connection  with  the  n^vestigatlon  of  any  of 
the  named  offenses  for  which  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  warrants  may  be  used, 
however  minor  the  particular  offense,  and 
whether  or  not  It  Is  related  to  organized 
crime. 

The  immunity  procedure  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  grant  immunity 
against  criminal  prosecution  to  any  witness 
who  claims  his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  to  thereby 
compel  his  testimony  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  investigation. 

The  Immunity  provision  places  a  powerful 
weapon  In  the  hands  of  a  prosecutor.  To  be 
sure,  it  has  proved  extremtiv  \aluable  in 
investigations  of  organized  crime.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  its  use  should  be  care- 
fully circumscribed  because  of  the  serious 
clangers  of  abuse  that  It  contains. 

In  the  first  session  ol  the  ftOth  Congress, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  677.  an  immunity  bill 
which  was  thoroughly  considered  by  this 
body,  and  which  authorized  grants  cf  Im- 
munity m  four  carefully  chosen  areas  directly 
related  to  the  activities  of  organized  crime: 
Interstate  or  foreign  travel  In  aid  of  r.icket- 
eerlng  enterprises;  obstruction  of  Justice  by 
intimidation  of  witnesses  or  Jurors:  bank- 
ruptcy fratids;  and  bribery,  graft,  and  con- 
flict of  interest.  By  contrast,  the  present 
broad  immunity  language  of  Title  III  v,as 
not  Included  in  the  version  of  Title  III  as 
reported  out  by  the  Slate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  and 
Us  inclusion  in  Title  HI  was  not  specifically 
considered  by  the  full  Committee  when  the 
present  version  of  Title  III  was  reported  out. 
The  House  has  not  yet  acted  upon  S.  677. 
The  present  amendment  would  delete  the 
blunderbuss  immunity  language  of  Title  III. 
and  would  add  S.  677  as  a  new  title  of  S.  917 
The  amendment  would  make  no  change  in 
the  use  of  immunity  authorized  by  Title  III 
for  investigation  of  offenses  Involving  Illegal 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

Amendment  No.  764 
On  page  64.  lines   17  and  25.  after  "there- 
from" Insert  "Intercepted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter" 

Tlie  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

explanation 

Although  .sub.section  (3i  of  Section  2517 
of  Title  ill  prohibits  the  disclosure  by  law- 
enforcement  officers  of  illegaliy  intercepted 
communications  in  criminal  trials  or  grand 
Jury  proceedings,  subsections  (1)  and  (2) 
contain  a  broad  loophole  that  may  permit 
such  communications  to  be  disclosed  or  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  loophole  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  phrase  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  to  subsections  (li  and  (2)  al- 
ready appears  in  subsection  (3).  Title  IV  Is 
therefore  likely  to  encourage  illegal  electronic 
surveillance,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
parties  to  a  communication  are  not  the  real 
objects  of  the  surveillance  The  amendment 
would  make  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  Sec- 
tion 2517  completely  parallel  to  subsection 


(3).  and  would  prohibit  the  disclosure  or  use 
of  Illegally  Intercepted  communications  in 
any  circiimsLances. 

Amendment  No.  765 

On  page  66.  line  24.  after  the  word  "inter- 
cepted." add  the  following;  "and  the  partic- 
ular time  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the 
communications  sought  to  be  Intercepted 
will    take    place.". 

On  page  68.  line  15.  after  the  word  "inter- 
ception" Insert  the  following;  "and  that 
such  communications  will  take  place  at 
particular  times  ul  the  day  or  night;". 

Tlie  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows; 

explanation 

The  pre.sent  version  of  Title  III  violates 
the  specific  constitutional  requirement,  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
lieigrr  and  Kat~  decisions,  that  Judicial  wiu-- 
rants  lor  electronic  surveillance  must  partic- 
iilarlii  describe  the  conservations  to  be 
overheard 

The  circumstances  of  the  Katz  case  offer 
a  clear  example  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
intended  by  the  "particularity"  requirement. 
In  Katz.  the  Federal  investigating  agents 
obviously  had  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
particular  communications  made  by  the 
suspect  from  the  public  telephone  booth 
would  take  place  nt  particular  times  of  the 
day.  A  Judicial  warrant  lor  the  surveillance 
in  Katz  could  therefore  have  been  obtained 
that  would  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  has  long 
been  held  to  require  a  precise  description  of 
the  article  to  be  .scizid  under  a  .search  war- 
rant. By  contrast,  under  the  present  version 
of  Title  III.  all  conversations  of  the  person 
named  In  the  warrant  may  be  Intercepted 
and  seized  over  ihe  entire  period  of  ihe 
surveillance,  which  may  be  up  to  30  days 
In  length.  Such  a  blanket  surveillance  Is 
nothing  but  a  general  search,  and  Is  there- 
fore Invalid  under  the  Constitution. 

.Amendment  No.  736 

On  page  (17.  line  22.  at  the  end  ul  i};ira- 
graph  (ei.  add  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(f)  where  the  applicaiicjii  is  lor  the  ex- 
tension of  an  order,  a  sialfinenl  setting  Sorl.'i 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  from  the  inter- 
ception, or  by  a  reasonab:e  explanation  of 
the  failure  of  obtain  sucii  results  " 

The  explanation  jjresented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows; 

explanatio.n 

Title  III  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
extensions  of  a  surveillance  warrant  may  be 
obtained  merely  on  the  basis  ol  the  original 
showing  of  probable  cause.  The  amendment 
requires  :.n  applicant  for  .-■n  extension  of  an 
order  to  make  a  fresh  and  timely  showirig  of 
probable  cause  in  order  to  obtain  the  exten- 
sion. If  a  prior  surveillance  has  been  unpro- 
ductive, a  judge  should  not  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  the  order  utjless  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation is  given  for  the  failure  to  obtain 
results  under  the  original  order,  even  though 
the  original  showing  of  probable  cause  re- 
mains valid. 

.Amendment  No.  767 

On  page  68,  line  24.  insert  .the  following 
new  subsection  after  sui>sectioft  (3i; 

"(4)  If  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the 
place  where,  a  wire  or  oral  communication  is 
to  be  intercepted  are  public,  an  order  issued 
under  this  Chapter  shall  be  limited  to  the 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications 
of  named  or  otherwise  specifically  identitied 
persons." 

Redesign? te  subsections  (4) -(10)  as  (5)- 
(11),  respectively. 
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The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  I 

Title  III  authorizes  blanket  modltorlng  of 
public  telephones  and  other  public  facilities. 
As  the  facts  of  the  Katz  case  Itself  make  clear, 
surveillance  equipment  can  easily  be  acti- 
vated when,  for  example,  the  person  named 
in  the  warrent  enters  the  phone  booth.  The 
amendment  would  require  this  procedure. 

Amendment  No.  768 

On  page  68.  line  24.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  after  subsection  i3i  : 

■•i4i  No  order  shall  be  issued  under  this 
chapter  if  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the 
place  where,  a  wire  or  oral  communication  Is 
to  be  intercepted  are  being  used  profession- 
ally by  ii  licensed  physician,  licensed  lawyer, 
or  practicing  clergyman." 

Redesignate  subsections  i4)-(10)  .is  i5)- 
(  U  ) .  respectively. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  is  as  follows: 

Explanation 

By  authorizing  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping iR  circumstances  that  may  involve  the 
Interception  of  communications  between  at- 
torney ;ind  client,  doctor  and  patient,  priest 
and  penitent,  and  husb.ind  and  wife.  Title 
III  carries  a  drastic  potential  for  the  serious 
disruption  of  professional  relationships.  There 
is  no  compelling  evidence  that  professional 
oRlces  are  being  used  as  headquarters  for 
criminals.  Sound  professional  relationships 
require  public  confidence  that  such  com- 
niunicat:ons  will  be  kept  secret  The  present 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping or  eavesdropping  on  premises  used 
professionally  by  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  clergy- 
man. It  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  prem- 
ises merely  listed  in  the  name  of  such  per- 
sons Title  III  is  clearly  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Until  professional  offices  are  shown  to 
be  used  as  criminal  sanctuaries,  the  balance 
la  Title  III  should  be  struck  in  favor  of 
privacy  ^ 


NOTICE  OF  HE.ARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  .give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  16,  1968.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2223.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Halbert  O.  Woodward,  of  Texas,  to  be 
US.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
Texas,  vice  Joe  B.  Dooley.  retired. 

William  Wayne  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Texas,  vice  Joe  W.  Sheehey.  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator f'.-om  Arkansas  !Mr.  McClellanL 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hru.skai.  and  my.self,  n.s  chaii'inan. 


CORPORATION      FARM      HEARINGS 
WILL  OPEN  IN  OMAHA  ON  MAY  20 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
cent sumouncement  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on^AAtitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
would  begin  an  investigation  of  co-pora- 
tion  farming  has  stimulated  a  phenom- 
enal   number    of    inquiries    from    farm 


organizations,  large  and  small  busine.sses. 
and  many  other  individuals  and  groups 
concerned  about  the  future  of  rural 
America. 

Our  first  hearing  will  be  held  in  the 
Federal  Building.  Omaha,  Nebr..  at  11 
a.m.,  Monday,  May  20.  Subsequent  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  upper  Midwest, 
the  Northeast,  the  Northwest,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  ,  over  the  coming 
months. 

The  subcommittee  will  initially  be  de- 
veloping testimony  in  four  area.? — the 
implications  of  corporation  farming  on 
small  businesses  in  local  communities. 
the  consequences  regarding  the  sociolog- 
ical, educational,  and  moral  structure  of 
rural  America,  the  effects  on  the  inde- 
pendent family  farm,  and  how  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  will  be  used. 

Again,  I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
incorporation  by  family  farmers  is  not 
questioned.  Instead,  it  is  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  large,  conglomerate  corporations 
and  other  absentee  nonfarm  interests 
into  agriculture  that  the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Will  Corporation  Farming 
Doom  the  Small  Farmer?"  published  in 
the  April  issue  of  National  Grange  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollo*'s : 

Wn-L  Corporation  Farming  Doom  the  Small 
Farmer? 

Rapidly  rising  land  prices  that  limit  expan- 
sion of  family  farms  and  entry  of  young  men 
Into  fanning  can  be  blamed  partly  on  a  new 
and  well-financed  competitor — the  city-based 
corporation  farmer. 

"The  boom  in  farmland  prices  Is  city- 
based."  a  farm  writer  concludes.  He  cites  tax 
avoidance,  speculation,  and  investment  as 
major  land-buying  reasons. 

The  60'^:  increase  in  farm  real  estate  prices 
In  the  last  10  years  ( 1967  compared  with 
1957-69  average)  reflects  this  feverish  com- 
petition for  land. 

Non-farm  interests,  whether  Incorporated 
or  not.  normally  buy  land  quietly  throvigh 
local  real  estate  people.  This  avoids  ruffling 
local  feathers.  Occasionally,  however,  a  big 
purchase  makes  headlines  and  stirs  public 
indignation. 

This  happened  when  Gates  Rubber  Co..  a 
Denver-based  conglomerate,  announced  It  had 
options  to  buy  up  to  10.000  acres  in  Yuma 
County.  Colo.,  for  a  huge  corporation  farm. 
Local  people  were  stunned  and  angered. 

Petitions  were  signed  and  a  determined 
delegation  called  on  Gov.  John  Love  to  pro- 
test. But  nothing  happened.  It  soon  became 
clear  there  was  no  way  to  turn  out  the  In- 
truder, no  way  to  fight  It. 

The  company  assured  local  businessmen 
the  "new  Industry"  was  a  plus  and  that  the 
loss  of  business  from  the  50-75  farms  involved 
would  be  made  up.  It  told  farmers  the  land 
buying  was  In  the  best  interests  of  their 
neighbors  who  had  sold  out. 

"Most  of  the  people  we're  buying  from"  a 
Gates  spokesman  said,  "will  In  turn  buy  a 
small  home  at  the  edge  of  town,  put  the  rest 
of  his  money  In  the  bank,  cut  his  16-hour 
working  day.  and  live  on  his  rocking  chair 
income." 

This  conglomerate,  typical  of  many  large 
companies  going  Into  farming,  announced  It 
probably  would  start  similar  operations  later 
in  other  states.  Gates  already  has  a  180.000- 
acre  ranching  operation  and  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  egg  nroducers. 

Is  this  wave  of  thp  future  for  agriculture? 
Is  this  the  commuiitty-development  answer 


to  out-mlgratlon  that  has  sent  millions  oi 
rural  people  to  the  cities?  Will  the  Gates 
plan  be  copied  by  other  companies  and  ap- 
plied in  other  farm  states? 

There  are  maiy  who  insist  the  answer  Is 
"yes"  unless  action  is  tiiken  to  head  off  inva- 
sion of  farming  by  corporations  and  other 
non-farm  Interests. 

It  is  clear  that  family  farm  agriculture, 
unchallenged  more  than  100  years  as  the 
world's  most  efficient  farming  system,  is  di- 
rectly threatened  by  these  powerful  non- 
farm  Interests. 

Involved  are  some  of  the  big-name  com- 
panies (H  J  Heinz.  Del  Monte.  Gulf  &  West- 
ern \V.  R  Grace  &  Co  .  Monsanto  Chemical, 
etc.  I  and  a  lot  of  "big  money"  that  has  been 
providing  Investment  c.ipital  for  oil,  shop- 
ping centers,  and  other  get-rlch-qulck 
ventures.  No  longer  is  it  limited  to  "hobby" 
farmers  seeking  a  home  in  the  country  and. 
If  possible,  a  tux  writeoff  as  well 

The  change  is  coming  so  last  that  the  Wal! 
Street  Journal,  the  big  news  magazines  and 
business  publications  are  sending  reporters 
out  to  look  the  situation  over. 

It's  unlikely  the  trend  to  corporate  farm- 
ing can  be  stopped,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported.  It  said  economists  foresee  the  day 
when  family  farms  will  fade  away  and  cor- 
porations will  do  the  farming  as  impersonally 
as  they  now  make  vacuum  cleaners. 

With  farm  prices  down  and  overproduc- 
tion a  constant  downhold  on  output,  farm- 
ers wonder  why  anyone  would  want  to  pour 
a  lot  of  money  into  agriculture.  What's  be- 
hind this  sudden  and  intense  non-farm 
interest  In  farming? 

Secretary  Orville  Freeman  says  one  factor 
Is  the  ability  of  a  diversified  corporation  to 
gain  by  taking  heavy  losses  in  farm  opera- 
tions, writing  them  off  against  Income  made 
in  other  business  ventures. 

"In  periods  of  overproduction  financial  re- 
.■serves  built  up  from  non-farm  activities 
allow  such  corporations  to  farm  on  a  very 
narrow  margin  or  even  at  a  loss,  posing  a 
serious  and  perhaps  fatal  threat  to  family- 
operated  farms."  he  says.  "Obviously  this 
is  detrimental  to  farmers." 

Freeman  ordered  studies  of  the  extent  o!" 
land  buying  and  farming  by  corF>orations. 
industrialists,  and  other  non-farm  investors. 
He  indicated  the  tax  laws  may  be  one  trou- 
ble spot  that  can  be  remedied. 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont. )  also  sees  the 
t;\x  "shelter"  a.s  a  major  factor  In  high  land 
prices  and  the  stepped-up  move  against  the 
family  f^urn  system. 

"Wealthy  people  find  It  pays  to  buy  farms 
and  pour  capital  into  fences,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery and  stock."  he  points  out.  "They 
claim  losses  for  several  years  as  a  credit 
against  their  other  income,  then  sell  off  the 
farms  with  all  gain  taxable  at  the  much 
lower  capital  gains  rate  rather  than  at  rates 
applying  to  regtilar  income." 

Tax  records  made  public  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  confirm  Metcalf's  claim 
that  wealthy  off-farm  investors  are  using 
"farms"  to  avoid  paying  federal  income 
taxes. 

."^n  analysis  of  these  records,  which  cover 
1965  income,  showed  103  of  119  millionaires 
filing  farm  income  returns  reported  a  loss 
on  farming.  Of  202  with  incomes  between 
.?500.000  and  SI  million.  196  reported  a 
"farming"  loss.  Loss  figures  were  similar  for 
wealthy  taxpayers  in  lower  bracket.s. 

Metcalf.  in  examining  tiiese  records,  found 
"farmers  in  31  of  85  of  our  bifjgest  metro- 
politan areas  claimed  $141  million  more  In 
farn.  losses  than  profit.  The  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  area,  where  movie  and  entertainment 
people  are  among  the  big  investors,  was  the 
biggest  claimant  for  farm  losses  in  excess  of 
profits — ,541.8  million. 

A  bill  to  stop  this  writeoff  abuse  has  been 
Introduced  by  Metcalf.  Other  members  of 
Congress  are  joining  this  tax  fight,  which 
obviously  must  be  waged  In  Washington. 
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There's  political  activity  at  several  state 
capitals,  too.  on  the  corporation  farming  Is- 
sue. Some  Is  due  to  farmer-backed  efforts. 
Some,  too.  Is  set  off  by  Interest  trying  to 
repeal  state  restrictions  on  corporation 
farming. 

A  typical  example  Is  North  Dakota,  where 
a  drive  to  wipe  that  state's  antl-corporatlon 
farming  law  off  the  books  succeeded  last  year. 
Gov.  William  Guy  vetoed  the  legislation,  but 
it  was  re-passed  over  his  protest. 

"Our  broad  prairies  with  their  huge  fields 
and  cash  grain  crops  are  ideally  suited  for 
out-of-state  ownership  and  large-scale  ma- 
chinery which  could  make  a  summertime 
project  of  cereal  grain  production  .  .  .,"  he 
said  in  vetoing  the  bill. 

■Perhaps  I  am  being  unfair  when  I  suggest 
that  our  economy  Is  stronger  through  direct 
ownership  of  land  by  people  than  it  would  be 
if  that  ownership  of  land  and  property  were 
nitered  through  corporation  stock." 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  are  being 
urged  to  back  their  governor's  position  in  this 
lalls  election.  A  petition  drive  put  the  repeal 
provisions  on  the  general  election  ballot  so 
0  -rporatlon  farming  can  be  voted  up  or  down 
bv  the  public. 

Similar  fights  are  underway  In  Kansas  (a 
bill  to  remove  all  corporation  farm  restric- 
tions was  killed  in  January)  and  In  Okla- 
homa (a  drive  is  underway  to  remove  a  con- 
stitutional restriction  on  corporation  farm- 
ing). 

Off-farm  interests  are  getting  plenty  of  en- 
couragement from  advisers  who  feel  tax  bene- 
lits,  rising  land  prices,  and  good  long-term 
prospects  for  agriculture  make  farming  a 
.'■uund  Investment. 

"Thinking  of  buying  a  farm  for  weekend- 
ing and  retirement  later?"  a  national  maga- 
.■ine  asks  its  business  oriented  readers. 
■  Handle  it  right."  it  advises,  "and  you  can 
have  a  good  long-term  investment,  tax  bene- 
fits— and  even  some  current  income," 

Economic  studies  prepared  for  big  in- 
vestors, it  is  reported,  also  urge  them  to 
plunge  into  farming. 

Gene  L.  Swackhamer.  farm  economist  for 
;he  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
told  a  farm  audience  recently  that  many  in- 
vestors now  are  convinced  agriculture's  fu- 
ture Is  bright. 

He  said  a  feasibility  study  made  on  a  "con- 
servative basis"  by  a  private  consulting  firm 
recently  showed  that,  with  good  manage- 
ment, a  continuous  corn  farm  of  about  2,000 
acres  In  Iowa  could  yield  12.1 '1  on  stock- 
holder equity  the  first  year  and  18%  by  the 
sixth  year. 

Is  the  profit-and-loss  statement  to  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  agriculture?  What  about 
soil  and  water  conservation?  The  farm  co- 
ops and  Main  Street  businesses?  The  schools 
and  churches?  The  welfare  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  seasonal  nature  of  corporate 
farming?   All   the  displaced  rural   people/ 

The  investors  aren't  talking  much  about 
these  problems  but  everyone  familiar  with 
farming  and  rural  people  should  be.  So 
should  city  people,  who  have  a  stake  in 
our  land  and  water  resources  and  who  will 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  heavy  social 
costs  of  an  Industrial  agriculture. 

Former  state  Sen  Phil  Doyle  of  Belolt. 
Kan.,  has  raised  these  questions  repeatedly 
in  recent  speeches.  Is  it  sound  national 
policy  to  permit  corporations  to  control  large 
land  areas,  he  asks,  or  to  put  them  in  charge 
of  a  national  resource  that  must  be  handled 
from  generation  to  generation? 

"You  can  always  replace  a  factory  build- 
ing when  It  is  rundown  or  obsolete  (or)  get 
away  with  polluting  a  river  in  an  Industrial 
area,  as  every  corporate  executive  knows,  or 
fill  the  air  with  soot  and  smoke, "  he  says. 
But  the  land  is  too  precious  to  allow  it 
to  be  exploited  " 

Finally,  there's  the  intangible  called  man- 
agement and  the  evidence  is  strong  that  the 
farm  family  is  unsurpassed  in  this  category. 


'1  he  independent  operator  has  the  incen- 
tive of  ownership,  on-the-spot  declslon- 
n.aklng  authority,  and  a  reservoir  of  labor 
that  knows  no  time  card. 

"When  the  chips  are  down."  as  one  farm 
writer  puts  It.  "the  family  farmer  and  his 
family  can  put  In  18-hour  days.  7-day  weeks 
with  no  fixed  charge  on  the  books  for  time 
and  a  half  or  double  time.'' 

Surely  this  nation  can  afford  the  family 
farmer,  who  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his 
efficiency  and  productive  capacity,  and  pro- 
vide him  with  a  decent  return  for  his  man- 
agement, long  hours  of  labor,  and  growing 
investment.  If  it  decides  it  cannot,  it  had 
better  be  prepared  for  all  the  consequences 
and  the  billions  it  will  cost  to  underwrite 
them. 


HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  now,  travelers  on  the  east 
coast  have  been  looking  foi-ward  to  mod- 
ern, high-speed  rail  transportation  along 
one  of  the  busiest  travel  corridors  in  the 
world. 

Landing  delays  at  airports,  hundi-eds 
of  near  collisions  every  month  along  the 
east  coast  air  coi-ridor.  and  major 
ground  transportation  bottlenecks  be- 
tween busy  airports  and  center -city  ter- 
minals have  created  a  significant  need 
for  better  rail  transportation  between 
the  heavy  population  centers  that  make 
up  the  megalopolis. 

The  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Tianspwrta- 
tion,  in  a  unique  venture  with  private  in- 
dustry, is  attempting  to  satisfy  this  need 
by  developing  two  new  high-speed  trains 
to  operate  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and  between  Washington  and  New  York. 
Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
railroads  and  the  two  manufacturei-s 
who  are  constructing  these  new  trains 
because  of  a  6-month  delay  in  the 
inauguration  of  service  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

But  I  think  we  have  been  loo  hasty  m 
handing  out  the  criticism  and  somewhat 
lax  in  handing  out  compliments  for  pri- 
vate industry's  excellent  cooperation 
with  Government  in  bringing  about  this 
new  service. 

The  two  new  high-speed  ti-alns  will  be 
the  most  advanced  trains  in  the  world. 
Building  these  new  trains  required  many 
new  advances  in  technology  and  elec- 
tronic circuitry. 

It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  mak- 
ing a  bigger  and  more  powerful  engine 
to  make  the  new  trains  go  faster.  Instead, 
many  new  advances  in  electronics,  de- 
sign, and  operation  and  going  into  mak- 
ing these  trains  the  best  ever  made. 

That  is  precisely  why  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet  deadlines  set  long  before 
anyone  really  knew  what  it  would  require 
to  build  the  type  of  hi.sh-speed  train  net- 
work that  is  needed  along  the  east  coast. 
In  fact,  the  Budd  Co.  and  United  Air- 
ci-aft  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  the  new- 
high-speed  trains,  should  be  compliment- 
ed for  their  hard  work,  cooperation,  and 
innovative  design  techniques,  rather  than 
roundly  criticized  for  a  6-month  delay 
in  putting  their  product  into  service. 

America's  railroads  have  been  neglect- 
ed—and neglectful— for  some  30  years. 
So  I  think  that  we  can  be  patient  for  just 
a  few  more  months. 


EXCESSIVE  DEFENSE  CONTRACT 
PROFITS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  Listen  to 
Rickover."  published  in  the  Barre,  Vt., 
Times-Argus  of  May  6.  1968.  The  article 
relates  to  testimony  given  by  Admiral 
Rickover  concerning  excessive  profits 
made  by  many  defense  contractors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Listen  to  Rickover 
Congress.  In  its  decisions  about  a  tax  In- 
crease and  budget  cuts  at  Washington,  might 
give  serious  thought  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented last  week  by  Admiral  Rickover  that 
many  defense  contractors  are  making  ex- 
cessive profits  With  the  acquiescence  of  an 
"industry-oriented"  Defense  Department. 

Many  taxpayers  have  suspected  that,  over 
the  years,  and  this  Is  not  the  first  time  It  has 
ijeen  publicly  alleged. 

It  does  seem  like  an  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  improve  its  reputation. 

11  defense  contracts  have  been  returning 
profits  of  25  per  cent,  as  Admiral  Rickover 
charged  in  testimony  before  a  Congressional 
committee,  there  must  be  other  firms  that 
would  like  U)  take  over  some  of  the  contracts 
lor  smaller  profits. 


EXPENSIVE  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  the  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grains  Act  of  1968.  S.  3158.  At  that 
time  I  stated  that  current  farm  pro- 
grams are  costing  American  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  each  year,  but  that  in 
spite  of  those  billions,  family  farms  con- 
tinue to  disappear  and  parity  income  of 
farmers  stands  at  depression  levels.  Too 
few  of  us  actually  know  how  much  of  a 
mess  our  current  farm  programs  have 
become. 

Direct  farm  program  costs  are  paid 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. This  S14.5  billion  Government 
enterprise  borrows  money  from  the  U.S. 
Treasurj-  to  make  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  for  such  crops  as 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  These 
pavments  appear  on  CCC  books  as  losses 
which  are  reimbursed  by  congressional 
appropriations  after  the  payments  are 
made. 

Founded  in  1933,  the  CCC  had  losses 
of  $10,624,936,000  through  June  30,  1963, 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  pro- 
grams— slightly  more  than  $10.5  billion 
during  the  first  30  years  of  farm  pro- 
grams. While  that  is  a  rather  sizable 
sum,  spread  over  30  years  it  is  not  what 
one  would  call  staggering. 

However,  "staggering  "  is  mild  in  de- 
scribing what  has  happened  since  1963. 
In  4  vears'  time — from  June  30,  1963, 
through  June  30,  1967— CCC  losses  for 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  were  $9.9  billion.  In  other  words, 
farm  program  costs  over  the  past  4  years 
neaily  equaled  that  which  was  spent 
during  the  first  30  years. 

And  costs  continue  to  rise  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  During  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  1968,  CCC  losses  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  programs  were  $2,- 
041.095,000.  Thus,  the  cost  of  farm  sub- 
sidy programs  in  the  last  four  and  a  half 
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years  has  surpassed  that  spent  in  the 
previous  30  years.  This  is  too  much  for 
too  httle. 

Even  if  the  farmers  were  faring  well 
'onder  current  programs,  this  outlay  of 
funds  would  be  a  subject  of  concern.  But 
the  farmers  are  m  trouble.  At  the  end 
of  1967  the  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  74 
and  at  the  end  of  March  it  was  73 — the 
lowest  since  1933  Even  by  adding  Gov- 
ernment payments  into  the  parity  tables, 
the  1967  ratio  was  only  79 — apain  the 
lowest  level  smce  1933. 

While  some  would  say  that  per  farm 
net  income  is  up,  I  say  it  ought  to  be. 
In  1963.'l~-3.367,000  people  lived  on  farms. 
Bv  1967  that  number  had  dropped  to 
:  1.000.000.  With  fewer  people  sharing  in 
net  farm  income,  per  fann  net  would 
have  to  go  up  unless  total  net  had 
dropped  drastically.  These  fewer  farms 
represent  larger  investments  which  re- 
quire increased  per  unit  income  just  to 
stay  even. 

American  agriculture  is  suffocating  in 
its  own  regulatorv  programs.  But,  the 
only  tangible  result,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
is  that  farm  population  has  dwindled  by 
21  percent  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture s  bureaucracy  has  expanded  by 
11  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  taxpayer  is 
paying  the  tab  for  the  whole  mess. 

Heai-ings  have  been  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  are  now  being  conducted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  the  subject  of  extending  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee,  has  repjeatedly  stated  that  the 
present  farm  programs  should  be  care- 
fully studied  before  extending  them.  I 
commend  .senator  Ellender,  for  the  act 
in  question  does  not  expire  until  fol- 
lowing the  1969  crop  year.  In  my  opinion, 
action  is  not  necessary  at  this  time.  To 
extend  now  a  program  which  is  driving 
people  off  farms,  driving  farm  income 
down,  and  costing  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  would  be  a  mistake. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  which  I  believe  would  turn  this  trend 
arotmd.  My  proposal  is  offered  as  an  al- 
ternative to  what  we  now  have.  To  fail  in 
our  search  for  an  alternative  could  prove 
to  be  an  economic  disaster  for  farmers 
and  taxpayers  alike. 


WHES  LAND  IS  GONE.  WHAT  THEN? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
feature  article  published  in  the  Billings. 
Mont.,  Gazette  brings  into  focus  some 
of  the  questions  which  must  be  consid- 
ered by  those  who  are  concerned  with 
preserving  portions  of  the  virgin  lands 
of  this  country  in  their  natural  state 
for  this  and  future  generations. 

The  article,  entitled  "When  the  Land 
Is  Gone.  What  Then?"  makes  no  par- 
ticular recommendations  regarding  the 
uses  to  which  the  Nations  undeveloped 
land  areas  should  be  put.  but  rather 
seeks  to  illustrate  the  myriad  of  con- 
.siderations  which  come  into  play  when 
the  question  comes  up  for  specific  legis- 
lative action. 

The  author.  Sid  Moody,  raises  \ital 
questions  such  as  these ; 


Should  man  be  allowed  to  continue 
changing  the  land  and  the  cour.se  of 
nature  by  clearing  forests,  building  dams, 
causing  the  extinction  of  some  animal, 
plant,  and  bird  species,  and  unearthing 
treasure  from  beneath  the  soil? 

If  he  continues  to  "meddle"  in  the 
affairs  of  nature,  will  he  someday  find 
himself  unable  to  survive  because  of  it? 
There  are  those  who  contend  that  by 
destroying  vast  areas  of  plant  life,  man 
is  removing  oxygen-producing  green  and 
taking  chances  on  the  serious  adver.se 
effect  such  action  could  have  on  man 
and  his  environment. 

Should  large  portions  of  our  land  and 
the  plant  and  animal  life  on  it  be  pre- 
served and  protected  in  its  natural  state 
for  reasons  of  esthetics  or.  perhaps, 
survival? 

If  so,  how  much  land?  Where?  Will 
certain  industries  be  allowed  to  use  these 
areas  "just  a  little"  in  order  to  capitalize 
on  their  richness  in  natural  resources? 
To  what  extent  will  these  lands  be 
equipped  with  the  conveniences  of  hu- 
manity in  order  for  the  citizenry  to  enjoy 
them? 

These  and  other  pertinent  questions 
are  the  same  ones  which  almost  daily 
concern  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  both 
Houses,  who  wrestle  with  the  same  prob- 
lems and  choices  as  they  pertain  to  legis- 
lation affecting  our  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  the  Land  Is  Gone,  What  Then? 

(By  Sid  Moody) 
In  the  beginning  was  the  land,  all  there 
would  be.  then  and  forever:  mountain  and 
meadow,  forest  and  prairie. 
Man  came  later. 

He  humbled  the  land,  mile  upon  mile,  town 
upon  town.  The  wide  spaces  narrowed  and 
narrow  still.  And  will  It  end  only  when  the 
suffering  land,  all  of  It.  is  gone,  rutted  and 
shorn  by  man's  plow  and  his  axe? 

The  Dust  Bowl  of  the  19306;  the  clawed 
scars  of  strip  mines  In  the  Kentucky  hills  of 
yesterday  and  right  now;  scummed  rivers 
lethal  to  life;  man  has  done  It  all. 

Such  rape  and  Its  consequences,  says  Stew- 
art Udall.  is  America's  "quiet  crisis." 

Not  Just  because  of  Its  sheer  waste,  but 
because  man.  as  he  changes  the  land,  Is  tam- 
pering with  the  very  house  In  which  he  was 
created.  And  no  one.  none,  can  say  If  after 
millenla  of  such  tampering  man  will  not 
stand  homeless  in  an  alien  nature  he  dese- 
crated. An  example: 

A  young  boy  desirous  of  a  bike  saved  up 
money  by  trapping  skunks  around  his  fam- 
ily's upstate  New  York  farm.  The  bike  finally 
bought,  he  pedalled  to  the  pond  where  he 
used  to  enjoy  watching  wild  ducks  raising 
their  young.  They  were  gone.  Why?  The 
skunks  he  trapped  fed  on  turtle  eggs.  No 
skunks  more  turtles — who  ate  the  ducks. 

simple  story 

That  has  the  simplicity  of  a  bedtime  story. 
Consider,  then,  this  potential  nightmare.  In 
Brazil  there  Is  talk  of  making  a  reservoir  in 
the  Amazon  basin  as  large  as  Western 
Europe.  "Has  any  one  asked  what  withdraw- 
ing this  much  oxygen-producing  green  might 
mean  to  mankind?"  asks  David  Brower.  out- 
spoken executive  secretary  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
a  tr.S  conservationist  group 

Can  man,  who  dams  rivers,  levels  forests 
and  paves  the  swamp,  be  so  arrogant  as  to  be 


sure  he  Is  no  more  than  that  little  boy  travel- 
ing a  path  whose  end  he  knows  not? 

Voices  have  been  heard  before;  keep  Amer- 
ica's air  fresh,  her  streams  pure,  her  cities 
clean.  Now  there  are  those  that  warn;  save 
the  wilderness  while  some  remains. 

They  argue  for  reasons  of  aesthetics,  for 
traditional  reasons  of  conservation.  And  for 
a  newer  one;  that  the  virgin  wilderness  may 
some  day  be  man's  ultimate  chance  for  his 
own  survival. 

"It  Is  not  given  man  to  make  a  wilder- 
ness." snld  Brower.  quoting  from  author  Wal- 
lace Stegner.  'But  he  can  make  a  desert 
And  has." 

.^nd  cut  off  In  such  a  desert,  having 
blighted  the  plant  and  animal  whose  destiny 
he  shares,  man  conceivably  could  wither 
Some  day. 

SOME    FACTS 

The  land  and  water  area  of  the  50  states 
totals  2  3  billion  acres. 

Of  this,  about  10  per  cent  remains  as  time 
has  made  it  The  rest ;  cities,  farms,  highways. 
reservoirs,  factories. 

From  this  10  per  cent  the  United  States 
will  set  aside  large  areas  of  wilderness.  This 
was  decided  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of   1964. 

But  pivotal  questions  have  not  been  de- 
cided; how  much  wilderness  Is  enough;  for 
aesthetics,  for  conservation,  for.  perhaps, 
survival?  And  what,  to  be'  sure.  Is  a  wilder- 
ness? 

The  act  defines  wilderness  as  "an  area 
where  earth  and  Its  community  of  life  are 
untrammeled  by  man.  where  man  himself 
Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain." 

But  .  .  . 

Congress,  confronted  with  political  real- 
ities, will  permit  mining  in  wilderness  areas 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  until  1984. 

Mining?  In  a  wilderness?  What,  then  Is  a 
wilderness?  Others  wonder. 

WAGON    TRAIL 

A  lodge  owner  who  owns  land  within  a 
Forest  Service  wilderness  is  suing  because, 
under  the  act.  the  service  will  only  allow 
him  to  reach  his  property  by  wagon,  not  a 
gasoline-powered  jeep. 

Poachers  have  all  but  eliminated  the 
American  crocodile  in  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  to  supply  the  market  for  ladies' 
shoes  and  handbags. 

Udall.  secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  de- 
partment contains  the  Park  Service,  battled 
with  OrvlUe  Freeman,  whose  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  the  Forest  Service,  over 
a  proposed  four-lane  highway  through  Se- 
quoia National  Park  to  open  up  a  skiing 
center  on  national  forest  land. 

Trees  thunder  to  the  ground  dally  while 
the  argument  goes  on  whether  to  create  a 
redwoods  national  park. 

"Every  day  they  constantly  chip  away 
more  of  our  resources." 

That  Is  a  timber  industry  lobbyist  talking 
of  land  set  aside  for  conservation. 

'They  are  constantly  whittling  away  our 
resources." 

That  Is  a  conservationist  talking  of  the 
commercial  users  of  the  land.  Clearly,  each 
does  not  see  each  other's  forest  for  the  trees. 

Some  more  facts; 

The  major  land  holders  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Bureau  Land  Management. 
452  million  acres,  about  two-fifths  of  the 
nation,  the  Forest  Service.  186.3  million 
acres,  two-fifths  of  the  nation's  forests,  the 
Fi?h  and  Wildlife  Service.  28.5  million  acres, 
and  the  Park  Service.  27.5  million  acres.  The 
lanes  of  the  latter  three  agencies  will  be 
sites  of  the  proposed  wilderness  areas. 

PRIMITIVE    AREAS 

The  Forest  Service,  which  allows  multiple 
use  of  its  lands  including  mining,  grazing 
and  logging,  has.  nonetheless,  set  aside  15 
million  acres  as  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas  in  a  program  begun  in  1924. 
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By  the  act.  however,  these  lands  will  have 
to  be  restudled  as  well  as  proposals  of  the 
other  agencies  and  receive  congressional 
approval. 

'The  Forest  Service  has  studied  wilderness 
areas  totalling  19  million  acres  so  far  and 
has  designated  one  million  to  be  presented 
to  Congress.  The  Park  Service  Is  studying  57 
•ireas  ranging  in  size  from  5.000  acres,  the 
minimum  under  the  act.  lo  100.000  acres, 
including  such  national  parks  as  I.sle  Royale 
1,1  Lake  Superior  and  Lassen  In  CalUornla. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Is  considering  abotit  90 
refuges  ranging  from  the  huge  18  mllllon- 
,cre  Kenal  Moose  Range  in  Alaska  to  the 
n.900-acres    Great     Swamp    refuge    in    New 

Jersey.  ^  r-  „ 

Last  mc<nth  President  Johnson  sent  Con- 
i;ress  the  first  actual  proposals  for  official 
designation:  24  areas  in  13  states  totalling 
ilinost  one  million  acres. 

Making  a  capital  "W"  wilderness  out  of  a 
...  Uderness.  is.  however,  a  thorny  business. 
The  Forest  Service  has  proposed  a  142.000- 
.icres  San  Rafael  Wilderness  Forest  In  Callfor- 
ili  The  Wilderness  Society,  a  conservationist 
eroup  that  treads  more  softly  but  as  deter- 
minedly as  the  Sierra  Club  through  the  na- 
tion's forests,  claims  the  wilderness  should 
include  several  thousand  additicoial  acres  tlie 
Forest  Service  insists  is  vital  for  fire  control. 

MORE    TROUBLE 

The  Park  Service,  too.  has  difficulties  with 
it.3  friends  and  foes.  There  are  those,  even 
III  the  department,  who  feel,  stridently,  that 
■ntional  parks  sliould  remain  as  primitive 
",s  possible.  Few  reads  Few  lodges.  None  of 
•lie  mob  scenes  that  descend  on  Yosemlte  on 
-ummer  weekends,  littering  the  valley  with 
trailers,  beer  ciuis  and  film  wTappers. 

Yet  national  park  attendance.  130  million 
n  1966.  rises  about  lu  per  cent  yearly. 

What  should  be  the  over-all  policy  of  the 
Park  Service  which  welcomes  many  thcu- 
^  inds  to  its  Washington  Monument  and  tens, 
if  that,  to  the  summit  of  its  Mt.  McKlnley? 

It  tries  to  strike  a  mean  of  the  greatest 
>^ood  for  the  greatest  number— without  Im- 
pairing the  virginity  of  the  park.  But  does 
that  mean  all  trails  should  be  blacktcpped, 
.IS  some  are.  to  keep  the  tourists  off  the  green- 
cry''  Should  Yellowstone's  bears  be  behind 
bars  looking  out.  or  should  the  people  be. 
'.ooking  in? 

As  competition  for  the  finite  land  incre.ases 
so  does  the  necessitv  for  the  American  genius 
for  compromise.  But  can  a  compromised 
wilderness  be  a  wnlderness?  Or  even  a  park? 
The  Cape  Cod  and  Fire  Island  NaUonal 
■seashores  have  glittering  sandy  beaches.  And 
they  have  the  private  homes  of  residents  It 
would  have  been  too  costly  in  time  and  effort 

to  dislodge.  J  r.  1    . 

Assateague  Island  In  Maryland  and  Point 
Reyes  in  CaUfornia  are  to  become  national 
parks.  But  land  speculaUon  has  boomed  the 
cost  of  their  acquisition. 

WHICH? 

The  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  in  Washing- 
ton has  450.000  acres  of  virgin  land  and  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Co.  owns  320  acres  of  ore- 
rich  land  right  in  the  middle.  Conservation, 
or  copper? 

Canals  cut  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
cut  off  natural  water  flow  to  the  Everglades, 
endangering  its  flora  and  fauna.  Wildlife,  or 
waterwavs? 

The  Great  Swamp  in  New  Jersey,  a  rare 
virgin  wild  only  30  miles  from  New  York 
City,  is  the  site  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority wants  for  a  mammoth  airport.  Birds, 
or  Jets?  ,  _ 

The  effort  to  make  Wilderness  out  of  the 
wilderness  creates  some  fine  points,  some 
small,  some  not 

Fish  and  Wildlife  would  like  to  create  a 
Wilderness  in   Michigan  in  a  refuge  that  is 
'       the  nesting  ground  for  the  Klrtland  warbler. 
But  to  provide  optimum   nesting  character- 
istics for  the  little  bird,  the  area  must  in- 


tenUonally  be  burned  over  periodically. 
Which  contradicts  the  definition  of  a  wilder- 
ness under  the  act.  What  to  do? 

No  one  has  determined  even  If  It  can  be 
determined  how  much  camping  a  wilderness 
can  take  and  remain  pristine.  And  c.implng 
guides  are  grumbling  that  they  can  no  longer 
use  power  saws  to  clear  trails  and  cut  fire- 
wood as  are  snow  gangers  who  can  no  longer 
fly  into  the  fastness  by  helicopter  to  esU- 
mate  spring  runoffs.  What  to  do? 

And  what  to  do  about  Intragovernmental 
competition? 

The  dispute  between  the  Forest  Service, 
with  Us  multiple  use  program  for  national 
forests,  and  the  Park  Service  with  Its  creed 
of  minimal  interference  of  the  land,  reached 
such  a  pitch  in  the  1960s  that  Udall  and 
Freeman  had  to  sign  a  peace  pact  that  is 
now  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  the  Potomac' 


WHO    WINS? 

But  who  Is  the  ultimate  winner— or  loser? 
The  skiers,  who  can  roam  the  Rockies  for 
snow?  Or  the  giant  sequoias,  who  have  but 
one  home  in  the  world? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Freeman's  assur- 
ances prove  wrong  and  the  sequoias  are 
harmed,  so  what?  Who  really  needs  sequol.is 
or  Klrtland  warblers  or  crocodiles  or  un- 
dammed  mountain  streams  In  a  West  always 
wondering  where  tomorrow's  drinking  water 
will     come     from?     Who     needs     wilderness. 

reallv? 

Surely,  said  a  Forest  Service  planner,  to 
the  average  man  in  the  street  a  drive  down 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  Virginia  may  be 
as  much  wilderness  as  he  will  ever  see.  Or 
ever  want  to. 

"But  at  the  same  time  there  Is  a  deep  per- 
sonal comfort  to  almost  everyone  knowing 
that  somewhere  out  there  is  a  rugged  land 
that  Is  hard  to  get  to  but  Is  there,  un- 
spoiled. Maybe  some  day.  he'll  go.  maybe  not. 
but  its  there."  „ 

"Man  is  a  part  of  nature,"  said  Udall.  He 
needs  Great  Swamps  and  Yellowstones  and 
Alaskas.  They  are  his  tie  to  the  earth.  The 
more  we  build  a  pressure  cooker  society,  the 
more  we  need  the  wilderness  as  an  escape 
valve." 

FIFTY    YEARS    HENCE 

"Maybe  50  years  from  now  we'll  be  thanked 
more  for  what  we  dldnt  build  than  what  we 
did."  said  an  aide. 

■More  people  go  to  movies  than  art  gal- 
leries," said  Nadel.  "But  we  don't  eliminate 
art  galleries.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  halt 
what  we  call  progress,  but  we  need  these 
oases  where  man  can  get  back  to  himself." 

"The  wilderness  is  land  that  can  be  found 
in  balance  scientifically.  It  is  run  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  not  man."  said  Nadel. 

Suppose  at  some  future  day  man  finds 
he  has  tipped  the  balance  of  nature  too  far. 
Suppose  he  finds  that  he  needs  the  seed,  the 
animal,  the  unadulterated  genetic  resources 
that  are  the  b;ises  of  his  evolution?  And  sup- 
pose they  are  gone,  or  hopelessly  distorted? 
Then,  indeed,  may  he  cry  ah,  wilderness. 
It  Is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
dead  end  that  a  growing  number  of  conserva- 
tionists are  looking  to  the  wilderness  as  a 
gene  "bank."  If,  for  some  reason,  man  needs  a 
bighorn  sheep  or  a  sequoia  or  the  delicate 
harmony  of  a  forest  acre,  it  will  be  there,  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  key  question,  then,  as  Udall  put  It,  "Is 
whether  we  can  draw  laws  in  these  areas  (of 
conservation  I  with  some  certainty  they 
won't  be  changed." 

"The  wilderness  can't  be  won  once  and 
for  all,"  said  Brower.  "It  can  only  be  lost 
once  and  for  all" 


NATIONAL     FOUNDATION     ON    THE 

ARTS   AND   TTi'^   HUMANITIES 


Mr.  CLARK,  '^^r  ^  ■'^id^nt.  I  am  over- 
joyed by  the  Senate's  unanimous  ap- 


proval of  the  bill  extending  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties authorization. 

In  the  3  years  since  Congress  approved 
the  creation  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  we  who 
were  among  the  Foundations  early  sup- 
porters have  obser\ed  ample  justifica- 
tion for  our  enthusiasm. 

With  meager  funding,  the  two  Endow- 
ments which  make  tip  the  Foundation— 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities—have had  a  remarkable  salu- 
tai-y  effect  on  our  society.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated to  them  have  been  used  with 
imagination  and  with  great  economy. 

Through  grants  to  individual  creative 
artists  and  humanists,  the  Endowments 
have  stimulated  new  efforts  in  research 
and  in  the  actual  production  of  works 
of  art.  , 

Significantly,  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  far 
broader,  more  receptive  environment 
which  leads  toward  gi  eater  support  of 
the  arts  from  the  private  sector. 

Even  if  this  were  not  the  case.  I  would 
.still  favor  the  extension  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  program.  I  believe  that  an 
enlightened  Federal  Government  owes 
as  much  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
artist  as  it  does  to  the  scientist,  the  teach- 
er or  the  bu.slnessman.  Each,  in  his  own 
wav.  contributes  to  the  lasting  greatness 
of  our  Nation  and  its  people. 

However.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  recognze  the  unique  abilities  demon- 
strated by  the  endowments  in  their  ef- 
fort to  encourage  private,  local,  and  State 
government  support  for  valuable  pro- 
grams. 

The  Arts  Endowment,  for  example, 
through  the  skillful  and  Intelligent  use 
of  S10.5  million  of  Federal  funds,  has 
been  able  to  generate  $16  million  in  con- 
tributions to  the  arts  from  private  and 
local  government  sources  during  the  past 
2  years.  ,  ^ 

Largely  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  long  last  has  recognized  the  need 
for  encouragement  of  the  arts,  local  arts 
organizations  have  been  able  to  approach 
private  corporations  and  foundations 
with  modest  requests  for  funds.  Today, 
far  more  than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
history,  those  requests  are  being  given  a 
respectful  hearing. 

Although  the  endowments  have  par- 
ticipated In  some  projects  in  which  the 
Federal  share  has  been  relatively  large, 
the  majority  of  the  grants  approved  by 
them  have  been  small  in  scale  and  large 
In  impact. 

Working   with   the   Woodrow    Wilson 
Fellowship    Foundation,    the    Arts    En- 
downment  created  a  program  in  which 
both  Negro  and  white  writers  were  able 
to  visit  developing  colleges,  lecture  on 
writing,  give  public  readings,  and  con- 
duct sessions  on  the  art  of  writing  In 
student   seminars.   The   response,   from 
students  and  faculty  members  at  the  col- 
leges has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable, 
"in'  mv   own   State,   for   example,    the 
Arts  Endownment  and  the  Academy  of 
American  Poets  jointly  funded  a  remark- 
ably successful  program  which  t>ok  top- 
fl'sht   poets   into   the   secondary   school 
classrooms  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
Pittsburgh,   where   the  experiment   was 
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initiated  in  Pennsylvania.  Ls  one  of  six 
major  areas  in  which  it  has  been  received 
•vuh  great  enthusiasm  by  young  men  and 
•vvomen  who  had,  until  then,  never  been 
exposed  to  the  personal  work  of  a  mod- 
ern American  writer. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  been  equally  successful  in  the  en- 
couragement of  new  playwrights  and  in 
the  production  of  their  work,  in  the 
stimulation  of  renewed  interest  in  the 
visual  arts,  and  in  support  of  innovative 
educational  techniques  and  the  experi- 
mental use  of  public  media. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  arts  endowment 
has  approved  grants  enabhng  three  out- 
standing teaching  artists  to  take  sab- 
batical leaves  and  devote  their  full  crea- 
tive enereies  to  the  completion  of  new- 
work.  The  endowment  has  given  recog- 
nition to  six  students  in  the  arts  and  has 
provided  meaningful  assistance  to  three 
ma.ior  resident  professional  theaters.  t.o 
our  State  s  leading  ballet  company,  and 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia's  urban  cen- 
ter through  a  matching  grant  for  the 
commissioning  of  a  major  work  of  sculp- 
ture. 

Through  matching  grants  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Arts  Council  in  both 
fiscal  1967  and  fiscal  1968.  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  agency — newly  formed — to 
initiate  broad  new  programs  of  benefit 
to  local  communities  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  H.R  11308  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
It  is  a  measure  of  sreat  and  continued 
importance  to  this  country,  for  it  will 
mark  the  reaffirmation  of  our  belief,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  creative  and 
lasting  work  of  mens  minds. 

As  a  part  of  the  declaration  of  purpose 
stated  by  Congress  in  1965.  we  said  of 
this  foundation: 

That  the  world  leadership  which  has  come 
to  the  LTnlted  States  cannot  rest  solely  upon 
superior  power,  wealth  und  technology,  but 
must  be  solidly  founded  upon  worldwide  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  nation's  high 
qualities  as  a  leader  In  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  of  the  spirit. 

The  need  for  us  to  afBrm  that  belief  is 
as  strong  today  as  it  was  3  years  ago. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
today  the  independence  of  the  Rumanian 
people  and  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Rumania  are  commemorated. 


YOUTH  CORPS  FRAUD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Federici,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  May  9.  1968, 
entitled  -Bare  Multimillion  Youth  Corps 
Fraud." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Bare  Multimh-lion  Youth  Corps  Frauu 
(By  William  Pederlcl  i 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  stolen  from 
the  city's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram, the  News  learned  exclusively  last  night 

Despite  a  tight  lid  of  secrecy — clamped  on 
the  Investigation  by  Mayor  Undsay  and  City 
Investigation  Commissioner  Arnold  Prai- 
man — it  was  learned  that  eight  agencies  have 
been  probing  the  records  and  questioning 
top-echelon  personnel  of  the  antipoveriy 
program  for  the  last  four  months. 

Charges  of  payroll  padding,  using  fictitious 
names,  using  names  of  people  eligible  for 
Jobs  but  never  employed  by  the  multimillion- 
dollar  program,  stealing  petty  cash,  and 
"burying  records  which  would  have  shown 
the  theft"  aje  reportedly  being  prepared  by 
the  district  attorneys  of  four  boroughs. 

Although  the  Investigation  is  "not  nearly 
completed,"  a  source  said,  "it  looks  as  though 
the  final  amount  stolen  will  run  well  Into 
the  millions." 

Last  year  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram  received  $13.1  million  In  federal  funds 
alone.  It  also  received  a  large  amount  of  city 
and  state  aid. 

HOLD    UP    NFW    FUNDING 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  Human 
Resources  Administration,  which  controls 
the  program,  the  funds  were  intended  to 
provide  23.900  youths  with  30-hour-a-week 
Jobs. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  News  was  reliably  Informed.  Is 
delving  deeply  into  this  new  scandal  and  is 
awaiting  results  before  any  new  funding  of 
this  year's  $9.9  nUUlon  allotted  to  the  Youth 
Corps  program. 

Since  the  disclosure  of  the  apparent  thef  t.s, 
new  payroll  procedures  have  been  incor- 
porated to  prevent  further  thefts. 

COMPLAINTS    POURED    IN 

Preliminary  investigation  four  months  ago 
disclosed  that  the  "stealing  was  on  a  whole- 
sale basis  with  the  actual  thefts  taking  place 
in  almost  as  many  places  as  the  program  had 
offices."  a  source  revealed. 

According  to  probers,  the  inquiry  began 
after  complaints  began  pouring  into  the 
four  district  attorney  offices,  to  City  Con- 
troller Procaccino,  City  Council  President 
Frank  O'Connor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

At  first  officials  were  told  of  rumors  that 
involved  petty  thefts  and  payroll  padding. 
The  rumors  became  fact  after  a  surface  In- 
vestigation, it  was  disclosed. 

Toward  the  middle  of  January,  hundreds 
of  complaints  were  lodged  with  the  district 
attorneys  and  Controller  Procaccino. 

Withholding  income  tax  statements  had 
been  mailed  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  people  who  had  officially  been  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Youth  Corps.  But  the  com- 
plaints said  they  had  been  turned  down  in 
their  Job  applications  and  yet  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  made  X  amount  of  money  at 
the  Job. 

A    SIMPLE    OPERA'nON 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  operation 
was  simple.  The  payroll  is  made  up  in  a  cen- 
tral office  and  mailed  to  the  various  field  of- 
fices. 

According  to  the  charges,  checks  wntten 
for  nonexistent  people  and  others  who  were 
supposedly  on  the  payroll  but  weren't,  were 
snatched,  forged  and  cashed. 

According  to  investigators,  the  applicants 
would  give  all  of  the  pertinent  information 
about  themselves.  Including  social  security 
numbers,  and  then  would  be  told  they  would 
be  notified  if  the  Youth  Corps  could  find 
a  Job  for  them. 

NONEXISTENT    CHINESE 

Armed  with  this  Inlormation.  It  became 
a  comparatively  easy  Job  of  "ghosting  the 
payroll,"  the  source  revealed. 


In  one  Negro  neighborhood,  probers  found 
a  list  of  Chinese  rsames  to  whom  checks  were 
mailed.  All  the  names  were  fictitious.  "There 
were  no  Chinese  f.imilles  anywhere  in  the 
area."  a  source  said. 

An  initial  audit  by  the  controller's  office. 
sources  di.'iclosed.  revealed  that  almost  $500.- 
000  had  been  stolen  All  of  this  Information 
was  turned  over  to  Commissioner  Fralman 

PROTEST  U.S.   CirrBACKS 

It  was  reported  Fraiman's  office,  in  turn. 
has  been  turning  over  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation to  Queens  Di.strict  Attorney 
Thomas  Mackell.  Kings  District  Attorney 
Aaron  Koota.  Manhattan's  Frank  Hogan  and 
Bronx  DA  Lsldore  Dollinger. 

Revelation  of  the  octopus-like  probe  came 
on  the  heels  of  heavy  criticism  by  top  Hu- 
man Resources  officials  of  severe  cuts  In  aid 
from  the  federal  government  for  the  coming 
summer. 

In  Washington,  spokesman  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  explained  the  cut- 
backs early  last  week  as  part  of  an  over-all 
trend  around  the  nation.  The  spokesman 
said  that  New  York  City  had  not  used  all 
of  the  federal  money  allotted  last  year. 
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RICHARD  NIXON  ENDORSES  WIRE- 
TAPPING 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  ye.sterday 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
released  from  his  New  York  office  a  6.000- 
word  document  concerning  crime  in 
America.  Entitled,  "Toward  Freedom 
From  Fear."  a  major  portion  of  tlie 
statement  was  devoted  to  the  question  of 
orpanized  crime  and  measures  to  help 
fight  it.  One  of  the  ma.ior  recommenda- 
tions was  for  a  "limited  use  of  wiretap- 
ping after  a  court  order  showing  prob- 
able cause." 

Mr  President,  organized  crime  poses 
a  very  real  danger  to  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  this  country.  Care- 
fully hidden  behind  legal  businesses  and 
well  established  fronts,  it  is  well  en- 
trenched in  many  areas  of  the  economy 
which,  on  the  surface,  appear  innocent. 
But  behind  the  innocently  appearing 
businesses,  organized  crime  is  busily  in- 
volved in  gambling,  narcotics,  shylock- 
ing,  prostitution,  extortion,  and  other 
activities  accumulating  takes  estimated 
to  be  many  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

While  the  areas  of  organized  and  street 
crime  are  .'^eoarate  and  the  causes  for 
each  are  entirely  different,  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  two.  The  example  that  the  young 
mobster  offers  to  the  children  of  the 
ghetto  is  far  from,  a  good  one.  To  the 
youth  in  the  ghetto  it  appears  that  the 
sure  path  to  money  and  prestige  is  that 
of  a  "soldier"  in  a  Cosa  Nostra  family. 

It  is  ever  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Nixon 
that  he  has  brought  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  and 
has  recommended  the  passage  of  wire- 
tapping legislation  so  as  to  put  an  end 
to  organized  crime. 

Because  of  the  highly  secretive  nature 
of  organized  crime,  one  of  the  few  effec- 
Xh  ■■  means  of  combating  it  is  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance.  As  Eliot  Lum- 
bard.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  special 
assistant  counsel  for  law  enforcement, 
pointed  out — 

If  wiretapping  is  lost,  we  will  lose  the  most 
important  and  effective  source  of  informa- 
tion— that  we  wouldn't  get  otherwise — m  the 


most  difBcult  kinds  of  cases.  'Without  that 

.source,  we  practically  give  an  Immunity  bath 
to  the  really  sophisticated  operators. 


Mr.  Lumbard  is  not  alone.  The  need  for 
carefully  cucomscribed  electronic  sur- 
veillance legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  number  of  prestigious  individuals  and 
orgamzations,  including  the  National 
Judicial  Conference,  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
Quency. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  safe  streets  bill 
be  passed.  ITie  need  to  put  an  end  to  or- 
'.:anized  crime  has  been  well  documented. 
All  that  remains  is  for  favorable  action 
10  be  taken  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 
In  light  of  the  threat  that  organized 
cr^me  poses  both  to  our  system  of  gov- 
... nment  and  to  our  Nation's  poor,  on 
whom  such  crime  preys,  I  hope  that  this 
iiction  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle describing  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  state- 
ment with  regard  to  crime  in  America. 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  be 
Ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon   Decries  Lawless  Society  and   Urges 
Limited  Wiretapping 
I  By  Robert  B.  Semple.  Jr.) 
Richard  M.  Nixon  endorsed  yesterday  leg- 
islative proposals  that  would  authorize  some 
rorms  of  wiretapping  and  modify  Supreme 
Court  decisions   that  broadened   the   rights 
of  suspects. 

The  former  Vice  President  said  that  the 
United  States  had  become  a  "lawless  society" 
and  that  the  Johnson  Administration  had 
been  "lame  and  ineffectual"  in  checking  a 
"sraggering  88  per  cent "  rise  in  crime  in  the 
l.isi,  seven  years. 

The  charges  were  made  in  a  6.000-word 
document  issued  by  Mr,  Nixon's  New  York 
orfice. 

Entitled  "Toward  Freedom  from  Fear,"  the 
document  represented  Mr.  Nixons  blueprint 
for  ending  crime  in  America,  restoring  safety 
to  the  streets  and  "removing  from  this  na- 
tion the  stigma  of  a  lawless  society." 

The  statement  also  represented  an  attempt 
to  detail  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  meant  by  the 
charge  that  "some  of  our  courts  have  gone 
too  far  in  weakening  the  peace  forces  as 
against  the  criminal  forces." 

The  charge,  which  he  has  made  in  nearly 
every  speech  in  six  months  of  campaigning 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
has  always  drawn  vigorous  applause  from 
Ills  listeners. 

The  statement  was  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  dealt  with  measures  to  help  fight 
organized  crime,  the  second  with  measures 
to  deter  "Etreet  crime,"  the  third  with  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  law  enforcement  ma- 
chinery and  the  fourth  with  prison  reform. 

"In  the  last  seven  years,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  was  rising  some  10  per 
cent,  crime  in  the  United  States  rose  a  stag- 
gering 88  per  cent."  the  statement  said. 

"If  the  present  rate  of  new  crime  con- 
tinues, the  number  of  rapes  and  robberies 
and  assaults  and  thefts  in  the  United  States 
will  double  by  the  end  of  1972. 

"This  is  a  prospect  America  cannot  accent 
if  we  allow  it  to  happen,  then  the  city  Jungle 
will  cease  to  be  a  metaphor;  It  will  become  a 
barbaric  reality." 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  returned  from  two  days  of 
campaigning  In  Nebraska  for  next  Tuesday's 
primary.  .=aid  that  poverty  played  a  heavy 
role  in  causing  crime. 


conviction    KATE    SCORED 

But  he  said  its  role  had  been  "grossly 
exaggerated"  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 
He  said  that  a  doubling  of  the  conviction 
rate — roughly  one  arrest  in  eight  now  results 
in  conviction— "would  do  more  to  eliminate 
crime  in  the  future  than  a  quadrupling  of 
funds  of  any  governmental  war  on  poverty." 
To  increase  the  conviction  rates  and  thus 
deter  "street  crime,"  Mr.  Nixon  recommended 
Congressional  approval  uf  Title  II  of  the 
omnlbvis  crime  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

This  bill,  he  said,  will  "correct  the  im- 
balance" resulting  from  two  landmark  Su- 
preme Court  decisions — Escobedo  v.  Illinois, 
and  Miranda  v.  Arizona. 

In  both  cases,  the  Court  held  that  no  con- 
fession could  be  used  as  evidence  unless  the 
police  had  warned  the  suspect  of  his  right 
to  counsel  and  to  silence. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace 
forces,"  Mr.  Nixon  declared,  "the  cumulative 
Impact  of  these  decisions  has  been  to  very 
nearly  rule  out  the  confession  as  an  eilective 
and  major  tool  in  prosecution  and  law  en- 
forcement." 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress,  which 
the  Administration  opposes,  would  permit 
a  case  to  come  to  trial  and  let  Judge  and 
jury  decide  whether  a  conlession  was  volun- 
tary and  valid. 

Mr.  Nixon  strongly  endorsed  a  limited  use 
of  wiretapping  after  a  court  order  showing 
probable  cause.  The  order  would  b"  limited 
to  major  crime  and  national  security  c;ises. 
He  described  as  "puzzling"  and  "astonish- 
ing" the  Administration's  ".idamant  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  against  organized  crime  of 
the  s.ime  wiretap  and  electronic  surveillance 
the  Government  employs  to  safeguard  the 
national  security." 

The  former  Vice  President  also  recom- 
mended the  strengthening  of  the  Justice  De- 
partments  organized  crime  section,  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  of  Cuslonis  Bureau  officials, 
legislation  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  In- 
vest In  legitimate  businesses  money  that  had 
been  acquired  illegally,  a  permanent  Joint 
Congressional  committee  on  organized  crime 
and  the  passage  of  a  Republican-sponsored 
measure  to  broaden  the  immunity  of  wit- 
nesses willing  to  testify  on  the  activities  of 
organized  crime, 

Mr.  Nixon  urged  higher  salaries  for  police- 
men. He  said  this  was  largely  the  responsi- 
bility of  state  and  local  governments,  but  he 
did  not  rule  out  substantial  Federal  aid. 

•You  cannot  attract  first  class  men  to  do 
the  difficult  and  complex  and  dangerous  Job 
of  police  work  if  you  simply  give  them  a 
gun  and  SlOO  a  week,  which  is  the  median 
beginning  salary  for  patrolmen  in  our  greater 
cities,'  Mr.  Nixon  declared. 

He  suggested  a  "major  overhaul"  of  the 
prison  svstem. 

He  called  for  further  Federal  assistance 
to  the  states,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  psychiatrists,  teachers  and  others  involved 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  and  the 
repeal  of  Federal  legislation  that  "discrimi- 
nates against  prison-made  goods"  and  thus 
inhibits  the  development  of  work-training 
programs  in  prisons. 


2.  Will  this  treaty  increase  the  security  of 
both  nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-wea- 
pon states'? 

3  Will  this  treaty  promote  the  application 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  es- 
pecially in  the  developing  nations'? 

4  Will  this  treaty  help  bring  nearer  an 
end  to  tlie  nuclear  arms  race,  and  actual  nu- 
clear disarmament,  by  the  nuclear-weapwu 
.^lates.  and  will  11  help  achieve  general  dis- 
armament'.' 

5.  Does  this  treaty,  in  all  its  provision?., 
and  in  its  historical  setting,  contribute  to  a 
fair  balance  of  obligations  and  benefits  as 
between  the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  stales ' 

6.  Finally,  will  the  Interests  of  all  nations 
be  best  .served  by  prompt  action  on  ihf 
treaty  at  this  resumed  session  of  the  General 
A-scmbly'' 


GOLDBERG    DISCUSSES    THE    NON- 
PROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  CHLT^CH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  at  the  opening  of  the  resumed  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  made  a  noteworthy 
statement  on  the  draft  nuclear  weapon 
nonproliferation  treaty. 

In  his  statement,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg asked  the  following  six  questions: 

1.  Does  this  treaty  sufficiently  reflect  the 
participation  and  the  ideas  of  both  nuclear- 
weapon  and  nonnuclear-weapon  states? 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  answers 
to  these  questions  to  the  attention  oi  all 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ambassador  Goldberg's  entire  state- 
ment be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeied  to  be  i^rinted  in  ilie 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Statement  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J    Gold- 
berg.  US.   Representative  to  the   United 
Nations,  in   Committee  I.   on  the   Drait 
Tueaty     on     the     Nonproliferation     <.if 
Nuclear  Weapons,  April  26,  1968 
This  is  indeed  an   important  moment   in 
the   history   of   the   United   Nations.   We   are 
now  about  to  c<jnsider  what  may  prove  to  be 
one  ol  the  most  significant  and  hopeful  steps 
toward  world  peace  that  we  have  ever  tikcn 
together:    the    Draft    Treaty    "n    tiie    Non- 
proliferation   of   Nuclear  Weapons. 

This  dralL  treaty  has  been  negotiated  in 
response  to  repeated  and  overwhelming 
mandates  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  will 
serve  three  major  purposes. 

First,  it  is  designed  to  assure  that  con- 
trol over  nuclear  weapons,  with  their  cata- 
strophic power  of  destruction,  shall  .spread 
no  further  among  the  nations  ol  the 
earth. 

Second,  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
way  for  all  nations,  particularly  those  tn 
the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development, 
to  share  in  the  peaceful  blessings  of  r.u- 
clear  energy — without  arousing  fear  lest  that 
energy   be  diverted   to   nuclear   weapons. 

And  third,  it  is  designed  to  establish  a 
new  and  solemn  treaty  obligation,  especially 
upon  the  nuclear- weapon  powers,  to  press 
forward  the  search  for  nuclear  disarma- 
ment; and  thereby  to  create  a  much  more 
favorable  atmosphere  in  which  to  progress 
toward  our  long-sought  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

This  treaty  will  do  more  than  any  treaty 
of  our  time  to  push  back  the  fearful  shadow 
of  nuclear  destruction.  It  wlU  brighten  the 
hopes  of  all  nations,  great  and  small,  for  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

I  do  not  ask  that  these  assertions  be  ac- 
cepted uncritically  by  any  delegation.  The 
United  States,  as  a  major  participant  In 
the  negotiations.  Is  convinced  that  the  sub- 
stantial new  obligations  which  we  shall  as- 
sume as  a  party  to  this  treaty  are  far  out- 
weighed bv  the  degree  to  which  It  will  serve 
our  national  security  and  our  national  in- 
terests. We  fully  expect  that  every  sovereign 
state  represented  here,  in  deciding  its  own 
attitude,  will  measure  the  treaty  by  the 
same  vardstick:  Its  own  enlightened  na- 
tional" interest  and  its  national  security. 
And  we  expect  that  the  draft  treaty  will 
pass  the  test  of  such  a  measurement,  for 
the  purposes  it  serves  are  common  to  the 
entire  world— purposes  of  peace,  with  which 
the  fundamental  Interests  of  every  nation 
and  people  are  deeply  in  harmony. 

As  this  process  of  measurement  and  evalu- 
ation orocecds  duiing  the  present  debate, 
many  points  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  con- 
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cerning  the  Ifetalled  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty,  whose  text  is  contained  in  the  report 
that  lies  before  us  Other  points  will  likewise 
be  raised  concerning  the  related  matter  of 
security  assurances,  which  Is  also  treated  in 
the  same  report. 

In  this  opening  statement  I  shall  concen- 
trate on  certain  broad  questions  which  are 
important  to  us  all.  and  particularly  Impor- 
tant to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  which 
make  up  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  These  questions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Does  this  treaty  sufficiently  reflect  the 
participation  and  the  Ideas  of  both  nuclear- 
weapon  and  non-nuclear-weap)on  states? 

2.  Will  this  treaty  increase  the  security  of 
both  nuclear-wenpon  and  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states? 

3.  Will  this  treaty  promote  the  application 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  es- 
pecially In  the  developing  nations? 

4.  win  this  treaty  help  bring  nearer  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  actual  nuclear 
disarmament,  by  the  nuclear-weapon  states. 
and  win  It  help  achieve  general  disarma- 
ment? 

5.  Does  this  treaty.  In  all  Its  provisions,  and 
in  Its  historical  setting,  contribute  to  a  fair 
twlance-of  obligations  and  benefits  as  be- 
tween the  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  states? 

6.  Finally,  will  the  interests  of  all  nations 
be  best  served  by  prompt  action  on  the  treaty 
at  this  resumed  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly? 

In  this  statement  I  shall  present  in  brief 
form  the  considered  answers  of  my  Oovern- 
ment  to  these  important  questions. 

1.  Does  this  treaty  sufficiently  reflect  the 
participation  and  the  ideas  of  both  nuclear- 
weapon  and  non-nuclear-weapon  states? 
The  answer  is  yes. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  this  treaty,  the 
ftrst  point  to  recall  is  that  the  General  As- 
sembly Itself  gave  us  our  first  mandate  for  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  more  than  six  years 
ago.  in  Resolution  1665  (XVI)  proposed  by 
Ireland,  and  adopted  unanimously  on  De- 
cember 4.  1961. 

In  that  .'ame  year,  the  Assembly  also  en- 
dorsed the  creation  of  a  new  negotiating 
forum  for  disarmament,  the  Elghteen-Natlon 
Committee  on  Disarmament  or  ENDC.  com- 
prising not  only  the  then  nuclear-weapon 
powers  and  certain  of  their  allies  in  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  also  eight  nations 
which  are  not  in  these  alliances,  which  do 
not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  which  rep- 
resent every  region  of  the  world.  That  repre- 
sentative committee,  meeting  In  Geneva,  be- 
came the  main  negotiating  forum  for 
disarmament  measures.- including  the  present 
treaty.  * 

In  1964.  after  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  non- 
proliferation  became  a  principal  subject  of 
discussion  In  the  E^aXl.  Despite  wide  differ- 
ences of  view  among  the  nuclear-weapon 
powers,  the  negotiators  were  encouarged  to 
press  on  with  this  project  by  the  widespread 
concern  which  a  great  many  nonnuclear  na- 
tions e.xpressed  over  the  danger  of  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  con- 
cern was  manifested,  for  example,  in  the 
Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of 
.Africa,  adopted  by  the  Summit  Conference 
of  the  Organization  for  African  Unity  on 
July  21,  1964,  which  reads  In  part  as  follows: 
•We,  African  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment. .      .  -^ 

"1.  Solemnly  declare  that  we  are-ready  to 
undertake,  through  an  International  agree- 
ment to  be  concluded  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  not  to  manufacture  or  control 
atomic  weapons; 

"2.  Appeal  to  all  peace-loving  nations  to 
accept  the  same  undertaking: 

■'3.  Appeal    to   all    the    nuclear    Powers    to 

respect  this  declaration  and  conform  to  It." 

The  same  concern  was  further  manifested 

In  the  Declaration  by  the  Second  Coaference 


of  Heads  of  State  or  Government  of  Non- 
aligned  Countries.  Issued  In  Cairo  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1964.  which  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  Conference  requests  the  Great  Pow- 
ers to  abstain  from  all  policies  conducive  to 
the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  by-products  among  those  States  which 
do  not  at  present  possess  them.  It  under- 
lines the  great  danger  in  the  dissemination 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  urges  all  States,  par- 
ticularly those  possessing  nuclear  weapons, 
to  conclude  non-dissemination  agreements 
and  to  agree  on  measures  providing  for  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  existing  stockpiles 
of  nuclear  weapons." 

Then  on  June  15.  1965,  the  same  concern 
was  voiced  by  the  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Commission  when  It  recommended  by 
a  vote  of  83  to  1  that  the  ENDC  "accord 
special  priority"  to  a  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  the 
fall  of  1965.  the  non-aligned  eight  members 
of  the  ENDC  offered  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  ENDC  to  meet  as  early  as  possible  to  ne- 
gotiate a  non-proliferation  treaty.  It  also  set 
forth  five  basic  principles  to  guide  the  nego- 
tiations, 

a.  The  treaty  should  be  void  of  any  loop- 
holes for  the  direct  or  Indirect  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  any  form; 

b.  It  should  embody  an  acceptable  balance 
of  obligations  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
f)Owers; 

c.  It  should  be  a  step  toward  disarmament, 
particularly  nuclear  disarmament; 

d.  There  should  be  acceptable  and  work- 
able provisions  to  ensure  its  effectiveness; 

e.  It  should  not  adversely  affect  the  right 
of  states  to  Join  In  establishing  nuclear-free 
zones. 

This  important  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion, 2028  (XX)  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
93  to  0.  My  Government  voted  for  it.  and 
our  representatives  In  Geneva  have  kept  its 
principles  In  mind  throughout  these  two  and 
a  half  years  of  negotiation.  We  believe  that 
the  draft  treaty  fully  embodies  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Again  In  1966  and  1967  the  Assembly  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  subject  in  resolutions 
adopted  with  virtual  unanimity.  Most  re- 
cently, last  December  19,  Resolution  2346 
(XXII)  reaffirmed  "that  it  is  imperative  to 
make  further  efforts  to  conclude  such  a  treaty 
at  the  earliest  possible  date."  For  this  pur- 
pose the  resolution  called  on  the  ENDC  "ur- 
gently to  continue  its  work"  and  to  report  to 
the  Assembly  not  later  than  March  15.  so 
that  the  Assembly  could  meet  in  resumed 
.session  to  give  further  consideration  to  this 
important  question. 

That  timetable  was  met.  On  March  14.  six 
weeks  ago.  the  ENDC  submitted  a  full  report 
on  the  negotiations  regarding  a  draft  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
together  with  the  pertinent  documents  aiid 
records.  That  report  lies  before  us  in  Docu- 
ments A  '7072  and  A  7072  Add.  1.  dated  March 
19,  1968. 

The  repKjrt  contains  the  text  of  a  complete 
draft  treaty.  Jointly  submitted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  co-chairmen 
of  the  ENDC.  This  treaty  text  incorporates  a 
number  of  views  and  proposals  made  by  var- 
ious members  of  the  committee.  The  report 
also  Includes  the  specific  proposals  made  by 
various  delegations  to  amend  the  text,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  the  verbatim  records  setting  forth 
the  views  of  various  delegations.  Indicating 
the  extent  to  which  they  support  or  remain 
at  variance  with  the  text  presented.  Finally, 
the  repKjrt  includes  an  im|x>rtant  related  pro- 
posal on  security  assurances,  sponsored  by 
the  ENDC's  nuclear-weapon  participants. 

It  13  to  consider  that  report  that  the  As- 
sembly has  now  resumed  Its  22nd  Regular 
Session. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  from  Its  very  begin- 
ning this  treaty  project  has  corresponded  to 
the  repeated,  virtually  unanimous,  and   in- 


creasingly urgent  resolutions  of  the  General 
.\ssembly.   in   which   the   non-nuclear   states 
are  of  course  In  the  overwhelming  majority. 
It    is    equally    significant    that    the    non- 
nuclear  sutes  have  played  a  prominent  part 
throughout    the    actual    negotiation    of    this 
treatv    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  non- 
aligned  eight  members  of  the  ENDC.  whose 
Ideas    have    at    many    points    strengthened 
the    treaty    draft    and    ensured    its    proper 
balance  of  obligations  and  benefits.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  of  the  suggestions  those 
members  made  have  been  Incorporated  in  the 
treaty  text.  Indeed,  all  participants,  includ- 
ing the  nuclear-weapon  states,  had  to  modify 
some  of  their  concepts  as  the  negotiations  de- 
veloped.  The    very   important   changes   from 
the    text   submitted    hist   August   24   by    the 
United  States  and   the  Soviet  Union,  to  the 
extensivelv   revised    text  of  January   18,  and 
finally  to  the  text  of  March  11  which  Is  now 
before  us,  demonstrate  that  this  is  a  com- 
promise text  to  which  all  participants,  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  alike,  made  their  con- 
tributions.   In    addition,    many   non-nuclear 
nations  not  members  of  the  ENDC  were  able 
to  make  important  contributions  to  the  pres- 
ent text  as  a  result  of  Intensive  consultations 
bv  the  nuclear  powers 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  The  Non-ProUf- 
eratlon  Treatv,  In  the  form  In  which  it  lies 
before  us  In  this  Committee  today,  is  not  a 
creation  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  a 
creation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  the  creation  of  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  which  share  the  knowledge  and 
the  determination  that  man  can.  and  must, 
and  will  control  these  cosmic  forces  which 
he  has  unleashed. 

2.   Will   this   treaty   Increase   the   security 
of   both    nuclear-weapon    and    non-nuclear- 
weapon  states? 
The  answer  Is  yes. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  bearing 
on  this  question  are  Articles  I.  II.  and  III. 
The  first  two  articles,  taken  together,  are 
designed  to  lock  the  door  to  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation  for  both  sides.  To  this  end 
.Article  I  prescribes  for  each  nuclear-weapon 
party,  and  Article  IT  for  each  non-nuclear- 
weapon  party,  certain  corresponding  prohi- 
bitions. 

First.  Article  I  forbids  each  nuclear-weapon 
party  to  transfer  nticlear  weapons,  or  control 
over' them,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any  re- 
cipient whatsoever — whether  that  recipient 
be  a  party  to  the  treaty  or  not.  Article  II 
locks  the  same  door  from  the  other  side  by 
forbidding  each  non-nuclear-weapon  party 
to  receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons, 
or  of  control  over  them,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  any  transferor  whatsoever — whether 
that  transferor  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  or 
not. 

Second,  Article  I  forbids  each  nuclear- 
weapon  party  to  assist,  encourage,  or  induce 
any  non-nuclear-weapon  state — whether  a 
party  to  the  treaty  or  not — to  manufacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or 
control  over  them;  and  Article  II,  conversely, 
forbids  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  to  man- 
ufacture or  otherwise  acquire  these  weapons 
or  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  doing 
so. 

Finally,  all  that  Articles  I  and  II  forbid 
as  regards  nuclear  weapons,  they  likewise 
forbid  as  regards  other  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices. This  provision  Is  essentia!  because  every 
nuclear  explosive  device  contains  the  same 
nuclear  components  as  a  nuclear  weapon. 
I  shall  return  to  this  point  In  discussing 
Article  V. 

These  prohibitions  are  so  comprehensive 
that,  in  the  Judgment  of  my  Government, 
they  fully  meet  the  criterion  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  2028 
I XXI  of  1965.  that  "the  treaty  should  be 
void  of  any  loopholes  which  might  permit 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  powers  to  proliferate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nuclear  weapons  in 
any   form." 
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Having  thus  locked  the  door  to  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  from  both  sides,  the 
treaty  then  proceeds  In  Article  III  to  make 
sure  that  that  do<:)r  will  stay  locked.  It  does 
this  by  prescribing  international  safeguards 
which  have  but  one  function:  to  verify  the 
treaty  obligation  that  nuclear  material  shall 
not  be  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons.  These 
safeguards  are  to  be  governed  by  agreements 
to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  al- 
ready operates  an  extensive  safeguards  sys- 
tem covering  peaceful  nuclear  activities  in 
over  25  countries  and  Is  In  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  adapt  that  system  to  the  requirements 
of  the  treaty. 

Those  are  the  essential  provisions  of  this 
treaty  In  regard  to  the  security  of  the  parties. 
Tliere  are  other  provisions  which  are  also  Im- 
portant to  this  major  goal,  notably.  Article 
VII.  which  gives  explicit  recognition  to  the 
concept  of  nuclear  free  zones  in  which  the 
Latin  American  States  have  given  the  world 
such  an  Important  lead  in  the  treaty  recently 
concluded. 

My  Government  believes  that  this  strict 
and  reliable  ban  on  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  will  enhance  the  security  of 
nations,  and  especially  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states.  Let  me  now  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  this  Committee 
the  essential  reasoning  by  which  we  have 
reached  this  conclusion. 

This  reasoning  is  quite  simple  and.  In  my 
view,  incontrovertible.  He  who  acquires  nu- 
clear weapons  does  not  thereby  gain  any  last- 
ing security,  because  the  situation  which  en- 
ables him  "to  acquire  them  also  enables  his 
neighbor— perhaps  his  unfriendly  neighbor- 
to  acquire  them  also.  In  this  way  all  the 
points  of  friction  and  hostility  among  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  could  one  after  an- 
other be  escalated  to  the  nuclear  level.  Thus. 
at  enormous  expense,  the  community  of  na- 
tions would  purchase  the  most  dangerous 
insecurltv  in  human  history. 

No  one  knows  these  truths  better  than 
my  country,  which  was  the  first  to  develop 
these  awesome  weapons.  They  were  born  m 
r.n  age  of  global  war— a  tragic  age  on  which, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions we  hope  and  pray  that  man  has  turned 
his  back  forever.  It  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  a 
nuclear-weapon  power.  It  is  a  heavy  burden- 
one  which  mv  country  has  sought  for  22  years 
to  lay  down  In  safety,  by  agreement  with  the 
other  powers  that  also  carry  it;  and,  as  I  shall 
show  later  In  this  statement,  we  believe  this 
treatv  will  help  us  greatly  to  move  in  that 
direction— a  direction  which  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  whole  community  of  nations. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  pretend  that  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  will  in  Itself  confer  per- 
fect securltv  on  any  nation.  But  It  will  make 
all  of  us  more  secure  than  we  would  be  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  treaty. 

If  any  non-nuclear  power  still  cherishes 
the  theory  that  the  option  of  some  day 
"going  nuclear"  somehow  gives  it  additional 
security,  I  suggest  that  that  power  should 
consider  the  sobering  report  which  our  Sec- 
retary General  submitted  last  fall  to  the 
General  Assemtalv  "on  the  effects  of  the  pos- 
sible use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  the 
securltv  and  economic  Implications  for  States 
of  the 'acquisition  and  further  development 
of  these  weapons."  That  report  makes 
eloquently  clear,  among  other  things,  that  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  still  more 
states  "would  lead  to  greater  tension  and 
greater  instabllitv  In  the  world  at  large," 
and  that  these  weapons  require  a  very  large 
and  continuous  technological  and  economic 
investment.  And  this,  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, I  can  verify  with  the  greatest 
certainty.  The  Secretary  General  also  stated 
as  follows: 

"It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  country,  living  in  a  stat€  of  hostility 
with  a  neighbor,  could  start  to  furnish  Itself 


with  a  nuclear  arsenal  without  either  driving 
Its  neighbor  to  do  the  siime  or  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  some  form  or  other,  explicit  or 
Implicit,  from  an  existing  nuclear  weapons 
power  or  powers." 

Flnallv.  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  aspect 
of  this  matter:  the  security  Implications  of 
the  relation  between  non-nuclear  and  nu- 
clear powers.  The  United  States  fully  ap- 
preciates the  desires  of  the  many  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  that  appropriate  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  safeguard  their  security  In 
conjunction  with  their  adherence  to  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.  This  Is  a  difficult 
and  complicated  problem.  It  Is  one  to  which 
the  three  nuclear-weapon  participants  In 
the  ENDC  have  given  their  most  earnest 
attention,  and  as  a  result  they  have  proposed 
a  solution  which  we  believe  to  be  of  major 
importance.  This  solution  takes  the  form 
of  a  draft  resolution  on  security  assurances, 
to  be  sponsored  In  the  Security  Council  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  text  of  this  draft 
resolution  can  be  found  In  the  report  of  the 
ENDC  which  we  have  all  received,  and  to 
which  I  have  already  referred. 

The  matter  of  security  assurances  Is  too 
important  a  subject  for  me  to  discuss  defin- 
itively In  this  statement  today.  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize,  however,  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States,  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons,  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression. 
against  a  non-nuclear  state  would  Create  a 
qualitatively  new  situation — a  situation  In 
which  the  nuclear-weapon  states  which  are 
permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  would  have  to  act  Im- 
mediately through  the  Security  Council  to 
take  measures  necessary  to  counter  such  ag- 
gression or  to  remove  the  threat  of  aggression 
In  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Later  in  the  course  of  this  debate  my 
delegation  expects  to  set  forth  in  more  detail 
the  position  of  the  United  States  on  Uiia 
highly  Important  subject. 

.3.  Will  tliis  treaty  promote  Hie  application 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  cs- 
pcnially  in  the  developing  nations? 
The  answer  Is  yes. 

This  aspect  of  the  treaty  Is  covered  In  Ar- 
ticles IV  and  V.  which  reached  their  present 
form  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  sev- 
eral of  the  non-nuclear  and  non-aligned 
members  of  the  ENDC.  In  addition,  the  safe- 
guards provisions  in  Article  III  have  a  most 
Important  and  constructive  bearing  on  this 
aspect  of  the  treaty,  as  I  shall  show  In  a 
nioment. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provision  of 
Article  IV  is  contained  In  paragraph  2.  which 
lays  a  specific,  positive  obligation  on  parties 
to  the  treaty  that  are  in  a  position  to  do  so 
to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  energy,  especially  In  the  territories 
of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  parties — among 
which  are  notably  the  developing  nations. 
The  promotion  of  such  peaceful  applications 
was  one  of  the  major  considerations  under- 
lying our  proposal.  15  years  ago,  to  establish 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We 
are  very  glad  to  see  this  obligation  embodied 
in  this  multilateral  treaty.  We  are  well  aware 
of  what  its  Implementation  can  mean  for  the 
building  of  new  industries,  the  lighting  of 
cities,  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers, the  desalting  of  sea  water,  and  many 
other  aspects  of  economic  development  re- 
quiring large  Inputs  of  energy. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  full  authority  of  my  Government,  1 
pledge  unreservedly,  in  this  open  forum  and 
before  this  Important  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly, that.  In  keeping  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  "of  this  treaty  provision,  we  will  appro- 
priately and  equitably  share  our  knowledge 
and  experience,  acquired  at  great  cost,  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  with  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
particularly  the  non-nuclear  parties.  This  Is 


not  only  a  promise:  when  this  treaty  takes 
effect  It  will  become  an  obligation  under  a 
treaty  which,  when  approved  by  our  Con- 
gress and  President,  will  be,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

However,  the  Importance  of  this  treaty  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Article  IV.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  that  there  Is  an  extremely  practical 
reason  why,  when  we  close  the  door  to  the 
proliferation  oi  luiclc.ir  we:ipoiis.  we  tliereby 
also  help  to  open  wider  the  door  to  the 
benign  use  of  the  atom  throughout  the 
world — particularly  as  a  source  of  peaceful 
power. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  rooted  in  a  basic  fact 
of  nuclear  reactor  technology.  It  has  been 
e.stlmated  that  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury nuclear  power  stations  may  be  supply- 
ing as  much  as  half  of  the  worlds  f;isi-grow- 
iiiL^  requirements  for  electrical  energy.  But 
these  same  power  sUitions  would  produce  as 
a  byproduct  plutonlum,  which  can  be  used 
In  nuclear  weapwns.  And  It  has  been  further 
estimated  that  long  before  the  end  uf  the 
century— by  1985.  In  fact — a  date  close  at 
hand — the  world's  peaceful  nuclear  power 
stations  alone  will  be  turning  out  as  a  by- 
product enough  plutonlum  for  the  produc- 
tion of  20  nuclear  bombs  every  day. 

Faced  with  this  awesome  prospect,  we  have 
only  three  choices.  First,  we  could  allow  this 
production  of  plutonlum,  with  its  terrible 
potential  for  destruction,  to  prow  unchecked 
and  unsafeguarded  In  nuclear  power  stations 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  clearly  an  un- 
acceptable choice  to  people  everywhere. 

Second,  we  could  decide  that  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  of  the  world,  despite 
their  fast-growing  energy  needs,  must  do 
without  the  benefits  of  this  extremely  prom- 
l.slng  energy  source,  nuclear  power — simply 
because  we  lack  an  agreed  means  of  safe- 
guarding that  power  for  peace.  This  too  is  an 
unacceptable  choice — Indeed,  it  Is  unthink- 
able. 

Third,  we  can  agree  on  safeguards  that  will 
help  Insure  against  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  into  nuclear  weapons,  yet  will  not 
Impede  the  growth  of  peaceful  nuclear  power 
among  nations  that  desire  It  for  their  devel- 
opment— on  the  contrary,  will  create  the 
very  atmosphere  of  confidence  that  Is  so  es- 
sential to  that  beneficial  growth.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely the  course  of  action  embodied  In  Ar- 
ticle III. 

I  have  gone  into  this  point  at  some  length 
because  there  has  been  In  some  quarters  an 
understandable  concern  lest  the  safeguards 
become  an  actual  obstacle  to  peaceful  nu- 
clear development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  III  directly  meets  this  con- 
cern by  stipulating  that  the  safeguards  shall 
not  hamper  peaceftil  development.  As  proof 
of  my  country's  confidence  in  this  provision, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced last  December  2  that  when  safe- 
guards are  applied  under  the  treaty,  the 
United  suites— above  and  beyond  what  the 
treaty  will  require  of  us  as  a  nuclear- 
weapon-power — win  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the 
United  States  except  those  with  direct  na- 
tional security  significance. 

Moreover,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  we 
believe  tlie  safeguards  will  prove  to  be  a  great 
spur  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  power.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  not  only  serve 
as  the  responsible  agency  lor  safeguards  un- 
der this  treaty,  but  will  also,  while  perform- 
ing that  function,  make  a  vital  conrtlbu- 
tion  to  the  sharing  of  peaceful  nuclear 
technology. 

Turning  to  Article  V,  we  come  to  an  aspect 
of  peaceful  nuclear  technology  which  is  still 
in  the  development  stage:  namely,  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions.  This  technique  promises 
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one  day  to  yield  valuable  results  In  recover- 
ing oU.  gas,  and  minerals  from  low-grade  or 
otherwise  inaccessible  deposits  In  the  earth, 
and  also  for  large-scale  excavations.  The 
problem,  however,  is  how  to  make  these  bene- 
fits available  to  all  parties  without  defeating 
the  treaty's  main  purfjose  of  non-prolifera- 
tion— since  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  technology  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosive  devices  and  that  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Article  V  solves  this  problem  by  requiring 
that  benefits  from  this  technology  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties  without  discrimination,  through  ap- 
propriate international  procedures,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  charge — excluding  any 
charge  for  the  very  coetly  process  of  re- 
search and  development. 

My  country  has  a  large  and  expensive  re- 
search and  development  program  in  the 
fleld  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  Again,  on 
behalf  of  my  Government,  and  with  its  full 
authority.  I  state  categorically  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  wlil  share  with 
The  parties  to  the  treaty.  In  conformity  with 
Article  V.  the  benefits  of  this  program  Inso- 
far as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  when 
this  treaty  goes  into  effect  this  obligation 
too  win  become,  under  our  Constitution,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

No  country  outside  the  United  States,  un- 
der this  Commitment,  will  be  asked  to  pay 
one  cent  more  for  this  service  than  our  own 
nationals.  Moreover,  all  Indications  are  that 
when  this  technology  is  perfected,  there 
will  be  no  scarcity  of  explosive  devices,  and 
therefore  that  all  requests  can  be  handled 
without  raising  problems   of  priority. 

Let  me  add  that,  whether  such  services  are 
provided  through  multilateral  or  bilateral 
channels,  the  United  States  Intends — In 
order  to  ensure  compliance  with  Articles  I 
and  II  of  the  treaty — that  they  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  appropriate  International 
observation. 

This  entire  subject  of  "programs  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy"  is  on  the 
agenda  of  the  scheduled  Conference  of  Non- 
Nuclear  States,  which  will  convene  this  com. 
ing  August.  Last  December  18  I  gave  in  this 
very  Comm.ttee  a  categorical  assurance  that 
the  United  States  would  support  that  con- 
ference. I  reifflrm  that  assurance  m  the  same 
categorical  terms. 

•  Without  prejudging  any  decision  of  that 
conference,  in  my  view  it  could  perform  a 
useful  service,  among  others,  by  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  best  means 
of  putting  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  treaty  into 
effect  so  ;is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  which  ar^  the  bene- 
acaries  of  them. 

4.  Will  this  treaty  help  bring  nearer  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  actual  nuclear 
disarmament,  by  the  nuclear-weap>on  states. 
and  wiU  it  help  achieve  general  disarmament? 

Again,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Once  again,  it  was  chiefly  at  the  initiative 
of  the  non-nuclear  states  that  this  problem 
was  directly  addressed  in  the  operative  sec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  insertion  of  Article 
VI.  In  that  article  all  parties  "undertake  to 
pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith"  on  theee 
further  measures.  This  is  an  obligation 
which,  obviously,  falls  most  directly  on  the 
nucleau'-weapon  states. 

Ideally,  In  a  more  nearly  perfect  world,  we 
might  have  tried  to  Include  in  this  treaty 
even  stronger  provisions — even,  perhaps,  an 
actual  agreed  program — for  ending  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  for  nuclear  disarmament 
But  it  was  generally  realized  In  the  ENDC 
that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  all  aspects  of  disarmament  at  this 
time,  the  negotiating  difficulties  would  be 
insurmountable  and  we  should  end  by  achlv- 
ing  nothing 

However,  this  treaty  text  contains.  In  Ar- 
ticle VI.  'he  strongest  and  most  meaningful 
undertaking    that    could    be    agreed    upon. 


Mureover,  the  language  of  this  article  indi- 
cates a  practical  order  of  priorities — which 
was  seconded  In  the  statement  read  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  General — headed  by  "cessa- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date"  and  proceeding  next  to  "nuclear  dis- 
armament" and  finally  to  "general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
International  control"  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

Let  me  point  out  that  further  force  is  im- 
parted to  Article  VI  by  the  provision  In  Ar- 
ticle VIII  for  periodic  review  of  the  treaty  at 
Intervals  of  five  years,  to  determine  whether 
the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  are  being  realized.  My 
country  believes  that  the  permanent  viability 
of  this  treaty  will  depend  In  large  measure 
on  our  success  in  the  further  negotiations 
contemplated  In  Article  VI 

The  commitment  of  Article  VI  should  go 
far  to  dispel  any  lingering  fear  that  when  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  Is  concluded  the 
nuclear-weapon  parties  to  It  will  relax  their 
efforts  In  the  arms  control  fleld.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  treaty  itself  requires  them  to  In- 
tensify these  efforts  The  conclusion  of  It  will 
do  more  than  any  other  step  now  In  prospect 
to  brighten  the  atmosphere  surrounding  all 
our  arms  control  and  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. Conversely,  its  failure  would  seriously 
discourage  and  complicate  those  negotia- 
tions— especially  if  the  number  of  nuclear- 
weapon  powers  should  Increase  still  further. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  my 
Government  will.  In  the  spirit  of  Article  VI 
and  also  of  the  relevant  declarations  In  the 
Preamble,  pursue  further  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations with  redoubled  zeal  and  hope — 
and  with  promptness.  And  we  anticipate  that 
Che  same  attitude  will  be  shown  by  others. 

As  President  Johnson  told  Congress  last 
February,  in  dlscuss(^g  the  significance  of 
this  pledge: 

"No  nation  Is  more  aware  of  the  perils  in 
the  increasingly  expert  destructlveness  of  our 
time  than  the  United  States  I  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  shares  this  awareness. 

"This  Is  why  we  have  jointly  pledged  our 
nations  to  negotiate  toward  the  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

"This  is  why  the  United  States  urgently 
desires  to  begin  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  the  buildup  of  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles  on  both  sides  .  .  . 

"Our  hopes  that  talks  will  soon  begin  re- 
side In  our  conviction  that  the  same  mutual 
interest  reflected  in  earlier  agreements  is 
present  here — a  mutual  Interest  in  stopping 
the  rapid  accumulation  and  refinement  of 
these  munitions. 

"Tlie  obligations  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  will  reinforce  our  will  to  bring  to  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  world  will 
judge  us  by  our  performance." 

^  Does  this  treaty  In  all  Its  provisions,  and 
in  its  historical  setting,  contribute  to  a  fair 
balance  of  obligations  and  benefits  as  be- 
tween the  nuclear  and   non-nuclear  states? 

The  answer  again  Is  yes. 

This  question  is  sometimes  asked  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  assume  that  the  right  of  a 
state  to  possess  and  further  develop  nuclear 
weapons  is  something  greatly  to  be  prized, 
and  that  the  giving  up  of  that  right,  or  any 
part  of  It.  is  a  great  loss.  As  I  have  already 
indicated.  In  view  of  the  burdensome,  peril- 
ous, and  almost  self-defeating  character  of 
the  arms  race,  and  the  very  tenuous  security 
that  nuclear  weapons  confer,  this  Is  at  best  a 
dubious  premise.  But  for  the  sake  of  argvi- 
ment  let  me  for  the  moment  grant  It.  and 
see  whether  even  on  that  basis  the  obliga- 
tions and  benefits  of  this  treaty  are  in  or 
out  of  balance. 

The  major  obligation  which  this  treaty  will 
Impose  on  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
is,  of  course,  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

A  second  obligation  Is  to  accept  the  safe- 
guards procedures  in  Article  III. 

Against  those  obligations  by  the  non-nu- 
clear  powers,   the    nuclear   powers   will    as- 


sume— or  have  already  assumed  by  virtue 
of  treaties  already  In  force — the  following 
obligations: 

1.  Not  to  carry  out  test  explosions  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
oceans,  or  In  outer  space 

2.  Not  to  place  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit 
around  the  earth,  or  on  the  moon  or  any 
other  celestial  body,  or  anywhere  else  m  outer 
space,  or  in  Antarctica. 

Those  obligations  are  already  in  force 
Under  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  the  nu- 
cle.ir-weapoii  powers  will  assume  several  fur- 
ther obligations,  lengthening  the  list  .is 
follows: 

3.  Not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  con- 
trol over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatsoever. 
This  is  a  most  substantial  restraint  In  both 
the  strategic  and  political  terms,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  states- 

4.  To  contribute  to  the  peaceful  nuclear 
development  of  non-nuclear  weapon  states 

5.  To  provide  peaceful  nuclear  explosion 
services  at  prices  far  below  their  true  cost 

6.  To  pursue  negotiations  to  divest  theni- 
.selves  of  large  arsenals  of  existing  and  poten- 
tial nuclear  and  other  armaments. 

Such  is  the  balance  of  ohUgations.  But  we 
should  also  bear  in  mind — indeed,  it  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly — that  the  bene- 
fits of  Articles  IV  and  V.  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,  including  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  will  flow  primarily 
to  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

I  have  listed  these  items  in  order  to  show 
that  even  if  we  were  to  look  on  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty  as  some  sort  of  adversary 
proceeding,  with  no  element  of  common  in- 
terest but  only  a  balancing  of  opposing  in- 
terests, then  the  balance  In  this  text  would 
not  necessarily  or  obviously  be  in  favor  of 
the  nuclear-weapon  powers.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  to  the  contrary 

But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  my  coun- 
try views  this  treaty.  To  iae  sure,  the  interests 
of  all  powers  are  not  identical,  and  where 
they  differ  some  equitable  balance  must  in- 
deed be  found:  and  we  believe  it  has  been. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  balance  of  oppos- 
ing interests  in  this  great  enterprise  is  of 
quite  minor  importance  when  it  is  placed 
beside  the  overriding  common  interest  of  all 
nations  in  the  sheer  survival  of  the  human 
race.  Make  no  mistake,  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee; sheer  human  survival  is  the  ele- 
mental common  interest  that  imperatively 
requires  us  all  to  work  together  to  bring  the 
nuclear  arms  race  under  control.  This  treaty 
is  a  great  step  in  that  vital  effort.  If  we  arc 
to  go  forward  toward  the  goal  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  this  step  must 
be  taken  and  taken  now:  and  we  can  only 
rake  it  together.  Our  common  interest  in  do- 
ing this  outbalances  all  other  considerations. 

6.  Will  the  Interests  of  all  nations  be  best 
served  by  prompt  action  on  the  treaty  at 
this  resumed  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly? 

.^gain  my  answer  is  yes,  definitely  yes. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side.  As  v.-e  at  the 
United  Nations  well  know,  this  is  a  danger- 
ous world  with  many  points  of  international 
tension  and  conflict.  Many  nations  possess 
the  technical  expertise  necessary  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons:  and,  in  a  world  without 
treaty  restraints  and  safegtiards.  they  may 
soon  be  tempted  to  do  so.  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  drain  on  their  resources 
which  this  effort  would  impose. 

There  Is  a  further  reason  which  Impels 
us  urgently  to  endorse  this  treaty  at  this 
very  session.  At  this  moment  this  troubled 
world  needs  above  all  to  be  reassured  that 
detente,  rather  than  discord,  will  be  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  In  the  world  affairs,  In 
order  that  other  points  of  conflict  may  be 
resolved  by  the  preferred  Charter  means  of 
negotiated  peaceful  settlements.  The  en- 
dorsement of  this  treaty  now  will  be  a  major 
contribution   to  this  detente,   and  will  Im- 
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prove  the  atmosphere  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  other  conflicts,  the  resolution  of  which 
brooks  no  delay. 

Time  indeed  is  not  on  our  side.  Every 
addition  to  the  number  of  nuclear  weapon 
powers  will  multiply  once  again  the  diffi- 
culties of  stopping  this  Etep-by-step  prolif- 
eration. The  longer  we  wait,  the  more  dif- 
rtcult  our  task  will  become — until,  perhaps. 
a  day  arrives  when  It  will  have  become  Im- 
possible. 

We  must  master  our  fate — or  fate  will 
master  us. 

My  country  Is  deeply  convinced  that  this 
treaty  will  accomplish  Its  great  purposes — 
II  we  act  in  time. 

The  immediate  necessity  Is  that  we  should 
take  the  next  step:  the  endorsement  of  the 
treaty  by  the  General  Assembly  at  this  ses- 
.sion.  In  this  resumed  session,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  statement,  we  stand 
at  an  historic  point  of  decision  From  this 
point  we  survey  not  merely  the  immediate 
.subject  matter  of  this  treaty,  taut  a  much 
wider  vista,  embracing  the  long  struggle  of 
modern  man  to  conquer  the  demon  of  frat- 
ricidal war  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  Is  a  point  at  which  we  cannot  stand  still, 
I  or  events  will  not  permit  us  to  stand  still. 
From  this  point  we  must  move  either  forward 
or  back. 

If  we  insist  upon  a  perfect  treaty — each 
member  with  its  different  Ideas  of  perfec- 
tion— then  we  shall  be  unable  to  move  for- 
ward, for  there  Is  no  perfection  In  this 
world. 

If  after  careful  deliberation  we  Insist  that 
the  last  grain  of  uncertainty  be  removed, 
then  we  shall  be  unable  to  move  forward, 
for  there  is  no  complete  certainty  In  this 
world. 

We  are  at  the  moment  when  all  of  us, 
united  by  our  aommon  interest  In  peace  and 
sheer  human  survival,  must  together  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  take  this  long  stride 
forward.  We  must  always  remember  the 
excellent  advice  given  by  the  greatest  of 
British  poets,  a  poet  who  Is  the  property  of 
all  mankind: 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men; 
Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life. 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  In  miseries," 

Fellow  representatives,  this  fateful  tide 
IS  at  the  flood  now.  Let  us  take  It  now  while 
we  have  the  opportunity    It  may  never  recur. 


award  tends  to  nighlight  ihe  outstand- 
ing journalistic  work  being  done  every 
day  on  some  of  the  smaller  newspapers 
in  this  country — work  that  is  often  over- 
looked when  such  awards  are  made;  and 
second,  these  New  Yorkers  received  the 
Stokes  award  for  their  work  on  a  very 
complex  issue,  an  Issue  which  they  exam- 
ined from  ever>'  angle  and  presented  with 
such  clarity  and  conviction  that  public 
opinion  in  my  State  was  Interested  and 
made  articulate  far  beyond  the  circula- 
tion area  of  the  Watertown  Times  itself. 
The  award  winners  established  that  a 
proposal  made  in  the  New  York  State 


Navy  Seabees,  was  never  in  danger  of  being 
overrun. 

ACCORDtNO     TO     PLAN 

Khe  Sanh  was  a  textbook  example  of  what 
the  military  calls  "occupying  terrain  by  fire- 
power."  It   was  planned   that   way. 

In  the  course  of  the  operation.  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marine  pilots  Hew  24,449  combat 
sorties,  including  2,500  by  B-52  strategic 
bombers.  They  dropped  103.500  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  North  Vietnamese  troops,  who 
were  also  hammered  by  104,741  rounds  of 
artillery  and  mortar  fire.  Only  21  aircraft  were 
lost  to  enemy  lire,  three  in  the  air 

Army  and  Air  Force  estimates  of  enemy 
casualUes  range  from  6,000  to  20.000  dead, 
although  the  Marines,  who  are  sweeping  the 


Legislature    which   would   have   allowed     hills  to  the  north,  west  and  south  of  Khe 


STOKES  AW.\KD  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
OF  WATERTOWN,  N,Y.,  TIMES 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  three  jour- 
nalists of  the  Watertown,  N.Y..  Times 
have  just  been  designated  as  the  1968 
recipients  of  the  coveted  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  Award  for  excellence  in  public 
.service  journalism. 

Reporters,  columnists,  and  editors  on 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  eligible  for  the  award, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me 
that  the  recipients  this  year  are  all  as- 
sociated with  the  Watertown  Times,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  complete  news- 
papers In  the  Nation.  The  winners  are 
Alan  Emorj'.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Times  and  a  past  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Corresixjndents 
of  the  Congressional  Press  Galleries; 
news  Editor  Frank  Augustine;  and  John 
B.  Johnson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
WatertowTi  Times. 

Mr,  President,  it  Is  appropriate  that 
the  three  New  York  newsmen  have  been 
honored  in  this  way:  First,  becau.se  the 


only  private  utility  companies  to  borrow 
money  from  a  State  agency  to  finance 
atomic  power  production  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  New  York's  public 
power  organization  to  get  Into  this  vital 
field.  Within  the  past  week,  following  the 
suggestion  of  a  State  task  force,  the  Gov- 
ernor recommended  to  the  legislature 
that  the  State  power  authority  should 
be  authorized  to  build  a  nuclear  power- 
plant. 

Mr.  President.  I  publicly  commend 
these  newsmen  for  their  efforts.  They 
liave  not  only  won  an  award  but  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  New  Yorkers 
for  clarifying  the  elements  of  this  im- 
portant debate,  the  outcome  of  which 
could  greatly  affect  the  supply  and  cost 
of  electric  ixtwer  in  our  State  for  many 
years. 

VICTORY  AT  KHESANH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  week  of  March  and  the  first  week  of 
April  were  exciting  times  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  But  due  to  domestic 
events,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vic- 
tories of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  took 
place  during  this  time,  received  only 
routine  coverage  in  many  American  news 
media. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  victory  of 
American  forces  at  Khesanh. 

The  story  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
withdrawal  from  Khesanh  deserves  to 
be  retold.  A  brief  but  informative  account 
was  published  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  on  May  6.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HisTORY-BooK  Battle:   The  Red  Defeat  at 
Khesanh 

I  Note — Here  is  a  real  story  of  a  misunder- 
stood battle:  Despite  prophecies  of  disaster. 
Marines  at  Khe  Sanh  were  never  In  serious 
danger.  From  the  outset  of  the  71-day  siege, 
it  was  a  case  of  pitting  massive  flrepower 
against  manpower.  Victory  was  won  by  guns, 
bombs  and  logistics.) 

The  full  story  of  what  historians  will  call 
"the  71-day  siege  of  Khe  Sanh"  can  now  be 
told.  By  any  military  standards.  It  was  a  clear 
U.S.  victory. 

At  the  end,  the  North  Vietnamese  not  only 
failed  to  achieve  their  objectives,  but  aban- 
doned the  battlefield,  leaving  behind  mounds 
of  supplies  and  piles  of  unburled  dead— a 
rare  and.  in  Asian  eyes,  particularly  disgrtice- 
ful    act. 

Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  2- 
square-mlle  outpost,  manned  by  6.000  Ma- 
rines, 500  South  Vietnamese  Rangers  and  50 


Sanh.  are  Inclined  to  the  lower  figure  So  for 
the  Marines  have  found  600  bodies.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  hundreds  of  bodies  were 
carried  Into  Laos  for  burial. 

.Some  Air  Force  enthusiasts  are  referring 
to  Khe  Sanh  as  history's  first  victory  of  air 
power  over  ground  forces.  A  more  balanced 
view,  now  emerging,  is  that,  while  air  power 
played  the  major  role.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  only  pressure  that  forced  the  enemy  to 
flee  the  battlefield 

As  much  as  anything.  Khe  Sanh  was  a 
classic  example  of  combined  operations 
spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles  In 
which  the  prime  objective  of  250.000  U.S. 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  was  support  of  the 
beleaguered  outp>ost. 

There  are  officers  In  each  of  the  services 
who  maintain  that  Khe  Sanh  was  the  least- 
understood  military  operation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

From  the  outset,  correspondents  with  little 
or  no  military  experience  predicted  disaster. 
The  Marines  say  this  caused  unnecessary 
anguish  .among  the  families  of  the  men  at 
Khe  Sanh, 

Most  of  the  lop  military  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  completely  calm  and  confident 
about  the  outcome  from  the  start. 

During  the  operauon,  the  outpost  received 
only  10,800  rounds  of  enemy  artillery  and 
mortar  fire,  the  maximum  in  any  one  day 
being  1.300  rounds.  During  the  Korean  War. 
one  tiny  outpost  covering  275  square  yards 
received  14,000  rounds  in  a  24-hour  period. 

Marine  casualties  at  Khe  Sanh  and  its 
environs  during  the  siege  were  109  killed  and 
830  wounded  seriously  enough  to  require 
evacuation.  By  Korean  and  World  War  II 
standards,  these  are  "light '  casualties  for  71 
days  of  active  operations. 

By  Marine  reckoning,  the  siege  of  Khe 
Sanh  began  January  19  and  ended  March  31. 
Operations  of  this  magnitude  do  not  nor- 
mally develop  In  a  vacuum — and  Khe  Sanh 
was  no  exception. 

HOW  THE  SIEGE  BEGAN 

The  Khe  Sanh  operation  actually  had  its 
origin  In  September,  1967,  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  attempted  to  punch  through  the 
Marine  positions  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  (DMZi  by  attacking  at  the  outpost 
called  Con  Thlen. 

The  enemy  objective  during  the  24-day 
battle  at  Con  Thlen,  as  at  Khe  Sanh,  was  to 
open  an  invasion  route  Into  the  Quang  Trl 
River  valley  and  thus  outflank  the  Allied 
defense  positions  along  the  DMZ. 

Failure  to  hold  at  either  Khe  Sanh  or  Con 
Thlen  would  have  forced  an  Allied  with- 
drawal of  nearly  50  miles  to  the  south— the 
next  defensible  ground — and  delivered 
nearly  100,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  to 
the  Communists. 

The  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese  at 
Con  Thlen  was  beaten  back.  Shortly  there- 
after, Allied  Intelligence  discovered  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  side-slipping  three 
divisions  westward  to  the  mountains  where 
North  and  South  Vietnam  meet  Laos. 
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About  15  miles  south  of  thU  Junction  Is 

the  east-west  Highway  9.  which  runs  from 
Laos  through  part  of  the  Quang  Trl  Valley 
and  meets  Highway  1.  the  main  north -south 
artery,  north  of  Quang  Trl  City. 

Intelligence  concluded  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  not  abandoned  the  Idea  of 
outflanking  the  DMZ.  and  that  the  next 
logical  point  of  attack  waa  at  the  Khe  Sani, 
then  held  by  1.000  Marines. 

THE    3-MONTH    CYCLE 

Ptirther.  intelligence  calculated  the  at- 
tack would  develop  In  mid-January.  This 
was  not  guesswork  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary operations  run  in  measurable  cycles. 
.\fter  a  major  operation,  it  normally  takes 
the  Red  units  three  months  to  regroup,  re- 
supplv  and  obtain  replacements. 

After  consultation  with  the  Marines,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  U.S.  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  ordered  Khe  Sanh  re- 
inforced. Early  in  January,  three  additional 
Marine  battalions  were  moved  to  the  out- 
post. They  Immediately  began  fortifying  the 
enlarged  perimeter  around  the  airfield, 
maintained  by  the  Seabees,  and  the  high 
group  to  their  front. 

.\t  rhe  same  time.  General  Westmoreland 
began  lifting  two  Army  divisions  into  the 
Marine  sector. 

By  January  19.  it  was  apparent  to  the 
Marines  that'  the  North  Vietnamese  had  at 
least  2' 2  divisions  and  an  artillery  regi- 
ment—20,000  men— in  the  hills  around 
them. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  Marines  were  conn- 
dent  Khe  Sanh  could  be  held,  for  they  were 
supported  by  more  than  30.000  troops  within 
immediate  striking  distance,  plus  enormous 
air  power  and  artillery. 

The  Marines  were  .ictually  hoping  tiie 
enemy  would  attempt  to  take  Khe  Sanh.  for 
to  do'  so  the  Reds  woulcf  have  had  to  mass 
their  forces  in  the  open.  The  Marines  were 
anticipating  a  ■turkey  shoot."  So  were  Air 
Force.  Marines  and  Navy  pilots. 

Contrary  to  widespread  reports,  the  Ma- 
rines were  never  completely  "buttoned  up" 
Inside  their  main  perimeter.  Throughout  the 
71  days,  they  maintained  hill  outposts  and 
even  kept  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  26th 
Marine  Regiment  "outside  the  wire"  along 
high  sjround  overlooking  an  enemy  approach 
route  from  the  north  It  wais  supplied  en- 
tirely by  truck.  Even  the  Marines'  main 
water  supply  point  was  outside  the  perimeter 
and  was  never  in  Jeopardy. 

During  the  time  Khe  Sanh  was  supposedly 
"sealed  off"  by  the  enemy,  the  Air  Force 
proceeded  calmly  to  airlift  1,000  mountaln- 
■r:be    refugees   from   the   perimeter. 

THE    ROLE    or   LOGISTICS 

Behind  the  Marines  a  sort  of  minor  miracle 
In  logistical  support  wao  taking  place.  Arm- 
chair strategists  often  ignore  logistics,  but 
professional  military  men  note  that  battles 
are  won  principally  on  the  supply  routes. 

Good  logistics  Is  the  art  of  delivering  the 
right  material  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

During  the  Khe  Sanh  operation,  the  Allied 
forces  alon?  the  DMZ  needed  more  than  3.000 
tons  of  goods  dally.  Khe  Sanh  itself  needed 
only  200  tons — roughly  the  cargo  capacity  of 
10  Air  Force  C-130  aircraft.  There  was  always 
a  21-day  supply  of  food,  ammunition  and 
medicine  on  the  ground  at  Khe  Sanh. 

There  are  three  ports  of  entry  for  supplies 
into  the  five  northern  Provinces  known  as  I 
Corps — the  8.000-man  naval  support  activity 
at  Da  Nang,  and  the  small  ports  at  Hue  and 
Cua  Viet.  The  latter  is  Just  below  the  DMZ 

During  the  71 -day  siege,  there  was  actually 
more  fighting  along  the  supply  routes  than 
,1-.  Khe  Sanh. 

.■^om  JanuEiry  19  to  March  31.  the  North 
Vietnamese  lost  5.373  men  in  I  Corps  opera- 
tlons- 

Durlng  this  period,  the  Marines  elsewhere 
In  I  Corps,  outside  Khe  Sanh,  had  384  killed, 


while  the  South  Vietnamese-  lost  215  ir.d  the 
US  Army  11. 

Every  day.  500  tons  of  supplies  moved 
northward  from  Da  Nang  by  truck  over  High- 
way 1  Between  Da  Nang  and  Hue  there  are 
lid  bridges,  23  of  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  saboteurs.  The  Navys'  Seabees  rebuilt  17 
and  bypassed  the  others,  losing  12  men  killed 
and    105  wounded  In   the   process. 

The  bulk  of  the  supplies  were  delivered 
by  small  Navy  boats  up  the  rivers  and  canals. 
What  didn't  move  by  truck  or  boat  went  by 
air. 

VICTORY    BY    FIREPOWER 

In  mid-March.  Just  when  the  predictions 
of  disaster  were  most  widespread,  the  Ma- 
rines learned  that  the  enemy  was  withdraw- 
ing, unable  to  withstand  the  pounding  from 
the  air  and  artillery. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  victory  at 
Khe  Sanh  was  achieved  by  massive  firepower. 
Prisoners  picked  up  later  by  the  Marines 
reported  that,  at  the  end.  their  rice  ration 
had  been  cut  to  one  sixth  of  an  ounce  a  day 
instead  of  the  normal  two  pounds. 

One  enemy  group  reported  they  had  been 
part  of  a  27b-man  patrol  which  was  hit  by 
the  B-52S  near  the  hamlet  of  Ba  Lai.  Only 
60  survived. 

Still  other  prisoners  estimated  that  10  men 
in  every  unit  suffered  concussion,  which  was 
evidenced  by  uncontrolled  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  ears,  nose  and  intestines.  All  such 
cases  had  to  be  evacuated,  they  said. 

Already  the  Marines  have  found  193  crew- 
served  weapons  abandoned.  Two  mounds  of 
mortar  shells,  totaling  11.000  rounds,  have 
been  found  along  with  crates  of  rocket  shells 
and  50  cases  of  50-caliber  ;unmunition. 

All  this  indicates  to  the  Marines  that  the 
enemy  withdrawal  may  have  been  less  than 
orderly. 

ANOTHER   TRY? 

In  the  aftermath  of  Khe  Sanh.  the  evi- 
dence Is  accumulating  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  out- 
flanking the  DMZ.  this  time  further  south 
at  the  A  Shau  Valley,  which  Juts  into  South 
Vietnam  between  Hue  and  Da  Nang.  One  of 
the  divisions  mauled  at  Khe  Sanh  has  been 
sent  toward  the  A  Shau  Valley. 

Even  so.  the  Marines  and  Army  are  freed 
from  the  Khe  Sanh  operation  and,  like  the 
enemy,  they  have  regained  their  mobility 

Intelligence  looks  for  another  attempt  to 
outflank  the  DMZ  to  develop  in  May.  al- 
though it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  di- 
visions involved  at  Khe  Sanh  will  not  be  in 
shape  to  contribute  much. 

A  Marine  briefing  officer  summed  up  the 
end  of  Khe  Sanh; 

"Matters  are  back  to  normal.  We  are  con- 
ducting   routine    sweep    operations. " 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON  AND 
CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PresF- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticles: 

"District  Planning  To  Aid  Marchers 
and  Cope  With  Any  Civil  Disorders.  ' 
written  by  Carl  Bernstein,  and  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post. 

"March  Means  New  Life  In  District  of 
Columbia  to  Delta  Youth,"  written  by 
Charles  Conconi.  and  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star. 

"He'll  Be  Tough.  Abernathy  Says." 
written  by  Ron  Speer.  and  published  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

"District  of  Columbia  Police  Patrols 
Boosted  Up  to  20  Percent."  written  by 
Paul  Delaney.  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star. 


Man  Is  Charged  in  Arson  Threat,' 
published  m  today's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

"Ehstnct  of  Columbia  Guards  To  Traiii 
Nearby  This  Summer.'  publislied  in  to- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star. 

■  Seven  More  Fires  Set  Here.  Catholic 
University  Art  Buildtnc;  Burns."  written 
by  Walter  Gold,  and  published  in  today'^ 
■Washmaton  Evening  Star. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From    the   Washington   Post,   May   9,    1968 1 

District    Planning    To    Aid    Marchers    and 

Cope  With  Any  Civil  Disorders 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

Despite  ;in  official   "hands-off"  policy,   the 

District  government  is  reluctantly  mapplnt' 

plans  to  make  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 

feel  at  home  here. 

At  the  same  time,  city  officials  are  vigor- 
ously updating  plans  to  cope  with  a  civil 
disturbance  should  the  campaign  trigger  new 
violence  in   the   Capital. 

Military  authorities  are  also  preparing  for 
the  Campaign  and  have  ordered  specially  cies- 
tsinated  troops  in  the  Washington  area  pu' 
on  standby  alert.  The  District  National  Guard 
has  informed  Us  men  they  will  not  leave  the 
city  for  annual  two-week  tours  of  active  dutv 
this  year,  but  instead  will  spend  summer 
camp  at  nearby  Army  posts  in  a  "readiness 
state." 

The  District's  planning  for  the  Campaign 
falls  into  three  categories:  police  and  fire 
protection,  which  is  being  coordinated  by 
Public  Safety  Director  Patrict  V.  Murphy: 
arrangements  to  feed  the  demonstrators  and 
make  community  services  available  to  them, 
a  task  being  handled  by  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  and  quietly  coordinated  with  the 
city,  and  emergency  operations  for  all  city 
departments  should  the  gathering  evoke 
dl.sorder. 

Although  the  city  government  is  not  ex- 
pecting the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  pro- 
duce violence,  it  is  "taking  all  the  eventu- 
alities into  account  and  planning  for  any 
eventuality."  as  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton told  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  month. 
Because  of  the  city's  official  position  of 
nonlnvolvement  with  the  marchers,  plans  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  tiemonstrators  arc 
being  coordinated  by  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  a  nongovernment  agency. 

However,  the  effort  to  make  community 
services  available  is  being  supervised  by  t)Oth 
HWC  and  Julian  R  Dugas.  director  of  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  and 
one  of  the  Mayor's  chief  troubleshooters 
Dugas  also  has  been  chosen  by  the  Mayor 
to  supervise  the  city's  emergency  planning 
for  the  Campaign,  exclusive  of  police  and 
fire  operations. 

Explaining  the  city's  link  with  HWC.  one 
District  official  said  yesterday  that  "if  we 
had  our  druthers  we'd  prefer  that  the  march- 
ers stay  away,  not  because  of  the  merits  ol 
the  Campaign,  but  because  this  is  a  partic- 
ularly bad  time  for  the  city.  But  since  they 
are  coming,  we  feel  they  should  be  made 
welcome  and  assisted,  like  other  visitors  to 
the  'ity.  That's  where  HWC  comes  in." 

Glenn  Watts,  president  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  said.  "The  city  has  pretty 
much  said.  'You're  our  agent.'  " 

Watts  said  that  the  Council  has  arranged 
to  provide  up  to  4000  meals  a  day  to  the 
demonstrators  for  at  least  four  weeks.  If 
necessary.  A  committee  representing  the 
city  s  retail  food  industry  has  agreed  to  sup- 
ply provisions.  Watts  said. 

Other  HWC  plans,  including  emergency 
housing  and  health  services,  are  still  indefi- 
nite, he  added. 

Like  city  officials.  Watts  is  concerned  that 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, which  is  sponsoring  the  Campaign,  has 


provided  virtuallv  no  information  about  what 
the  marchers  plan  to  do  when  they  reach 
Washington  later  this  month. 

City  authorities  sav  SCLC  has  told  them 
the  site  they  want  lor  their  tent  city  Is  on 
the  Mall— in  an  area  bounded  by  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  17th  Street  and  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution  Avenues. 

"If  SCLC's  style  is  to  keep  everybody  else 
off  balance  said  Watts,  "they're  certainly 
succeeding." 

One  city  official  who  has  been  in  touch 
with  SCLC's  leadership  described  the  group's 
planning  for  the  Campaign  as  "basically  non- 
existent." March  leaders,  he  said,  "are  just 
beginning  to  think  of  what  you  do  about 
saniUtlon  and  water  and  health  problems." 
Some  of  Mavor  Washington's  closest  aides 
have  expressed  anger  at  the  move  by  some 
members  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  demon- 
strators from  getting  a  permit  to  camp  on 
the  Mall  and  speculate  that  the  vocal  dis- 
content on  Capitol  Hill  has  contributed  to 
SCLC's  secrecy  about  plans  lor  the  Cam- 
paign. 

In  his  role  as  chief  emergency  planner. 
Dugas  has  received  det.iiled  reports  Irom  city 
department  heads  in  the  past  week  listing 
the  services  that  agencies  would  pertorm  in 
the  event  of  another  disorder  In  the  city. 

Although  Dugas  has  refused  to  comment 
on  the  reports,  sources  in  several  city  agen- 
cies said  yesterday  that  their  emergency 
plans  have  been  considerably  altered  on  the 
basis  of  lessons  learned  from  last  month's 
disorders.  Changes  include: 

Arrangements  to  reserve  special  telephone 
circuits  for  virtually  all  city  departments 
during  an  emergency.  In  the  April  outbreak, 
several  agencies  were  unable  to  maintain 
contact  with  their  employes  because  of  busy 
circuits. 

Abandoning  Welfare  Department  plans  to 
use    several    public    schools    and— if    neces- 
sary—D.C.   Stadium   to   house    persons   dis- 
placed in  a  disorder    From  last  month's  ex- 
perience, it  -was  determined  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  overestimated  the  number  of  per- 
sons likely  to  be  displaced  and  that  use  of 
public  schools  was  inefficient.  In  the  altered 
plans,  displaced  persons  would  be  housed  at 
Welfare  Department  institutions,  where  food 
and  medical  services  are  regularly  available. 
Health  Department  plans  to  move — if  nec- 
essary— teams  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  a 
central  location  near  the  staging  area  of  the 
Campaign  and  preparations  to  make  food  In- 
spections and  maintain  sanitation  standards 
at  the  camp  site. 

Police  plans  to  use  a  new  arrest  form, 
similar  to  a  traffic  ticket,  that  would  enable 
policemen  to  remain  on  the  streets  while 
their  suspects  are  taken  to  Jail  and  arraigned. 
Arrangements  to  photograph  suspects  at 
the  scene  of  their  .irrest  with  Polaroid 
cameras  and  eliminate  Identification  pro- 
cedures at  cellblocks. 

Plans  to  segregate  prisoners  by  offenses 
with  which  they  are  charged  to  eliminate 
confusion  in  cellblocks. 


iFrom  the  Evening  Star,  May  9,  1968) 
March  Means  New  Life  in  District  of 

COLrMBW    TO    DKITA    YOfTH 

I  By  Charles  Conconi ) 

Marks,  Miss.— The  lanky  17-year-old  wear- 
ing a  red  baseball  cap  had  made  up  his 
mind— if  everything  goes  right,  he  could  com- 
plete school  in  Washington,  get  a  good  Job 
and  send  tor  his  mother  and  seven  sisters 
and  brothers. 

Joseph  Freeman,  a  painfully  serious  youth, 
left  home  vesterday  for  a  bus  ride  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  and,  as  he  sees  it,  perhaps 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  life. 

Behind  him  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  road- 
side town  of  Crenshaw,  some  18  miles  irom 
here,  his  family  lives  on  $99  a  month  in  a 
small  sharecropper's  home. 


Joseph,  the  oldest  of  his  family,  is  like 
many  youths  who  Joined  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  caravan  here— he  is  talking  about 
staving  in  Washington  or  somewhere  in  the 
North  "because  there  Is  no  work  here  to  do." 


TALK   OP   OPPORTtlNrrlES 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  of 
the  thousands  of  demonstrators  converging 
on  Washington  this  month  will  stay  there. 
But  many  are  talking  about  the  opportunities 
in  the  North  and  the  chance  to  get  a  Iree 
ride  there  by  Joining  the  Southern  Christian 
Le.idership  Conference  campaign. 

SCLC  held  organizers  have  not  discourged 
this  idea  and  some,  like  the  fiery  Rev.  James 
Bevel,  have  said  at  mass  rallies  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  on  welfare  m  Washington,  which 
pays  considerbly  more  than  do  similar  pro- 
grams In  this  state. 

Joseph  is  not  Interested  in  welfare  He  is 
interested  in  finishing  school  and  finding  a 

jot). 

"When  you  find  work."  the  youUi  related, 
nervouslv  rubbing  his  nose,  "you  are  not  get- 
ting nothing  for  it.  You  kill  yourself  driving 
a  40-20  (a  big  tractor)  all  day  because  there 
IS  nothing  but  tractor  driving,  and  when  you 
come  home  you  is  so  tired  you  just  lay 
around," 

Joseph,  who  dropped  out  of  the  10th  grade 
nearly  two  vears  ago  when  his  stepfather 
died,  "said  he"  had  only  one  steady  Job  since- 
one  lor  four  months  running  a  chainsaw  for 
a  tree  service  at  $1.55  an  hour. 

The  rest  of  the  time.  Joseph  has  had  jobs 
driving  tractors  for  brief  stints,  wheeling  the 
heavy  machines  across  the  dusty  fields  from 
sunrise  tx3  sunset  for  an  average  wage  of 
$82  a  week. 

Joseph,  whose  father  deserted  his  mother 
ijefore  he  was  born,  is  the  kind  of  person 
SCLC  was  looking  for  when  it  decided  to 
bring  representatives  of  the  poor  to  Wash- 
ington. 

represents  poor 

In  his  quiet,  careful  way  of  unemotionally 
talking  about  what  he  wants  for  himself  and 
his  family,  Joseph  Is  the  Mississippi  poor. 

He  represents  the  poor  of  this  state  who  sit 
in  sagging  tarpaper  shacks,  without  plumb- 
ing, on  the  back  acres  of  grand  planUtlons 
that  their  ancestors  helped  farm  and  build. 

"I  am  going  (to  Washington)  because  I 
think  every  person  should  have  an  opportun- 
ity for  himself  to  take  care  his  own  people 
for  his  own  way  of  living."  he  explained. 

•Maybe  when  I  get  to  Washington,  maybe 
I  can  pick  up  where  I  left  off  (in  school )  Two 
years  isn't  too  much,"  he  said  almost  trying 
"to  convince  himself.  "And  maybe  then  I  can 
find  a  better  job  or  something." 

Then,  looking  a  little  frightened  and  a  lit- 
tle sad  for  the  first  time,  Joseph  added:  "May- 
be I  can  send  back  money  and  bring  my 
mother  and  family  up." 


Abernathy  told  about  1.000  Negroes  in  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  that  he  plans 
"to  go  a  step  farther"  than  King. 

"Under  Dr.  King,  we  were  just  going  to 
rock  the  ijoat.'    Abernathy  said.  "The  white 
people  didn't  know  him.  and  they  killed  him. 
"But    under    the   leadership   of    Dr.    Ralph 
Abernathy.  I'm  going  to  go  a  step  farther. 

"We're  going  to  turn  this  nation  upside 
down  and  rightslde  up,  "  he  said,  "because 
we  are  sick  and  tired  of  poverty.  :.nd  our 
babies  dying  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia. 

"We're  tired  of  them  getting  all  the 
money,"  he  added.  "When  my  grandfather 
was  freed  they  promised  him  40  acres  and  a 
mule. 

I'm  going  to  Washington  to  collect  those 
40  acres  and  that  mule — and  I  want  the  In- 
terest, too." 

Abernathy,  Dr.  King's  lieutenant  since  the 
SCLC  was  founded,  said  he  turned  down  a 
request  in  Atlanta  yesterday  that  he  pay  a 
visit  to  his  former  chief's  grave. 

"I  haven't  got  the  time  to  go  to  his  grave," 
he  said.  "I  served  him  when  he  was  alive." 
Abernathv.  pointing  out  that  King  was  a 
man  with  a  dream,  said  that  "I've  got  some 
dreams,  too."  and  he  added  that  he  plans  to 
name  a  campsite  to  house  the  poor  in  Wash- 
ington  "Resurrection  City.  U.S.A." 

Abernathv  said  he  would  be  in  Boston  to- 
day to  kick  off  the  Northeast  leg  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  lie  called  on  the  campaigners  In 
Alabama  to  "make  one  more  march  before 
vou  go  to  Georgia." 

"I  think  vou  folks  ought  to  march  through 
the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church."  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  five  years  ago  four  young 
Negro  girls  died  there  when  the  church  was 
bombed. 

regroup    for    GEORGIA 

The  campaigners,  who  were  halted  by  au- 
thorities in  Montgomery  earlier  yesterday 
when  a  march  was  ruled  In  violation  of  pa- 
rade regulations,  spent  the  evening  in  Birm- 
ingham listening  to  speeches  and  regrouping 
for  the  advance  into  Georgia  today. 

Children  were  fitted  to  used  shoes  donated 
to  the  campaign.  Teen-age  girls  grabbed 
fresh  frocks  from  a  pile.  And  everyone 
searched  for  friendly  residents  willing  to  pro- 
vide a  bed  for  the  night. 

Campaigners  also  bowed  their  heads  In  a 
minute's  silent  prayer  lor  Alabama  Gov  Lur- 
leen  Wallace  who  died  Tuesday.  And  Hosea 
Williams,  one  of  the  SCLC  leaders,  chastised 
them  for  buying  badges,  buttons  and  books 
about  Dr.  King  from  "white  people  selling 
this  stuff  who  hated  Dr   King." 

•A  million  dollars  is  being  squandered  for 
this  stuff— and  not  a  dime  goes  to  the  SCLC," 
said  Williams,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  up- 
coming activities  In  Atlanta, 


From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  9, 
19681 
Hell    Be    Tough,     .Abernathy    Says— King 
Only  Rocked  Boat,  March  Told 
I  By  Ron  Speer » 
Birmingham,    Ala.— The    Rev.    Ralph    D. 
Abernathv.  flexing  his  muscles  as  the  head  of 
the  Soutiiern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, says  he  "won't  be  nice  the  next  time  I 
go  to  Washington." 

The  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  as  head  of  the  civil  rights 
organization  said  last  night  that  he  won't 
rely  on  violence  when  he  leads  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign   into   Washington. 

""I  won't  be  violent— but  I'm  going  to  tell 
them  that  time  has  run  out."  Abernathy  said, 
wrapping  up  a  day  of  Alabama  marches  on 
the  Southern  leg  of  the  campaign. 
"A  step  tarther" 
I  uas  in  Washington  last  week,  and  I  was 
nice."  Abernathy  said.  "But  I  won't  be  nice 
the  next  time." 


INDIANAPOLIS    BALLY 

The  first  campaign  contingent  from  the 
Midwest,  including  people  from  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  arrived  in  Indianapolis  by  bus 
late  lust  night  after  a  rally  in  Chicago.  Their 
plans  called  for  a  downtown  rally  In  In- 
dianapolis today. 

About  400  travelers  spent  the  night  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.  About  300  of  them  rode  air- 
conditioned  buses  from'^^Jklarks,  Miss.,  to 
Nashville  yesterday. 

Another  group  leaves  from  Marks  today  in 
a  mule  train,  led  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young, 
an  SCLC  leader  and  longtime  associate  of 
King. 

About  400  marchers  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  plan  to  arrive  in  Atlanta  by  bus 
by  noon  today. 

In  Atlanta,  plans  call  for  a  march  to  the 
Auburn  Avenue  home  where  King  was  born 
and  the  placing  of  a  memorial  plaque  there. 

TO    HEAR    MRS.    KING 

The  group  will  gather  this  evening  at 
Atlanta's  plush  new  civic  center  where  they 
will  hear  King's  widow,  Coretta,  speak. 
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Also  planned  for  the  civic  center  gather- 
ing Is  a  benefit  performance  by  some  of  the 
top  names  in  the  recording  business,  an 
SCLC  spokesman  said,  Including  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  and  the  Supremes. 

Marchers  in  Nashville  leave  for  KnoxvlUe, 
Tenn  ,  today.  They  plan  then  to  go  on  to  Dan- 
ville, Va..  and  to  Washington  where  they 
will  buUd  the  shantytown,  probably  In  a 
park  location. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  SUr.  May  9, 

19681 

District  or  Columbia  Pouce  Patrols  BoosTia) 

Up  to  20  Percent 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 

The  District  government  last  night  tools 
another  step — authorizing  extra  police 
parols  on  an  overtime  basis — to  try  to  curb 
the  rising  crime  rate  In  the  city. 

Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy  said  In  a 
statement  that  the  extra  overtime  will  per- 
mit up  to  20  percent  more  policemen  on  the 
street*  than  "the  normal  complement."  He 
said  that  policemen  working  a  normal  five- 
day  week  win  be  permitted  to  earn  extra 
overtime. 

"Thla  action  is  being  taken  immediately, 
and  adtntlonal  patrols  will  be  on  the  streets 
of  the  District  within  24  hours,"  Murphy 
said. 

He  said  the  action  came  after  consultation 
with  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  It  is  the 
third  move  in  nine  days  in  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  continuing  problems  of  arson. 
looting  and  holdups.  Last  Friday,  Murphy 
added  extra  uniformed  and  plainclothes  pa- 
trolmen to  riot  areas,  and  on  April  29  he 
ordered  additional  patrols  within  the  special 
operations  division. 

The  safety  director  said  he  doesn't  know 
how  much  the  extra  overtime  will  cost  the 
city,  saying:  "We  didn't  stop  to  check  the 
cost.  The  mayor  made  the  authorization  and 
we  weren't  thinking  about  the  cost." 

RIOTS   ENDED    IMPROVEMENT 

Murphy  indicated  that  officials,  with  the 
unnouncemjnt,  were  responding  to  growing 
concern  and  pressure  from  citizens  and  busi- 
ness groups  In  his  statement  he  noted  that 
the  District's  crime  picture  had  been  looking 
better  earlier  In  the  year,  before  last  month's 
riots. 

"The  rate  of  increase  of  major  crimes  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  had  been 
less  than  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  same 
period  the  previous  year,"  he  said.  "Then  the 
tragic  civil  disturbances  took  place  early  last 
month," 

Murphy  reported  that  major  crimes  aver- 
aged 875  per  week  the  first  13  weeks  prior  to 
the  riots.  These  Included  housebreaking,  rob- 
bery, stolen  automobiles  and  larceny.  He  said 
only  one  week  since  the  disturbances  has  the 
ngiire  topped  that  average — the  week  of  April 
15  to  21.  with  951. 

•In  the  week  Imlhedlately  following  the 
disturbances  (April  8  to  14)  498  major  crimes 
were  reported."  Murphy  said,  "and  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month  the  figure  was  797. 

"The  average  for  those  last  weeks  in  April — 
after  the  troops  left  the  city — was  894,  which 
is  virtually  on  par  with  the  875  average  of 
the  13  weeks  preceding  the  civil  disturb- 
ances." 

Murphy  said  city  officials  are  very  con- 
cerned with  the  crime  rate,  "and  we  plan  to 
utilize  all  of  our  resources  In  protecting 
our  citizens." 

"However,  we  point  to  these  figures  as 
strong  indication  of  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  our  law  enforcement  efforts."  he 
stated,  "we  are  taking  these  additional 
me.isures  now  being  announced  to  further 
strengthen  those  efforts." 

The  additional  men  will  be  assigned  to 
foot  and  motor  patrols  as  well  as  special 
surveillance  points,  the  safety  director  said. 


CITES    CITIZENS    INFORMATION 

"As  a  result  of  the  recent  appeal  to  busi- 
nessmen and  citizens  to  respond  and  co- 
operate In  the  strict  enforcement  of  law  and 
order,  jxjllce  have  received  additional  Infor- 
mation and  assistance. 

"They  are  thus  able  to  place  additional  pa- 
trols in  areas  of  the  city  which  appear  to  be 
high  incidence  areas.  The  deployment  of  men 
based  upon  the  valuable  Information  and  co- 
operation being  received  dally  will  signifi- 
cantly aid  the  crime  preventive  measures 
now  being  taken." 

Murphy  termed  this  as  a  'dlflacult  period" 
and  said  the  mayor  and  Police  Chief  John 
B.  Layton  have  Joined  him  in  commending 
the  men  on  the  force  "for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts in  maintaining  law  and  order  during 
this  difficult  period." 

"It  has  not  oeen  overlooked  that  careful 
and  courageous  police  work  has  resulted  in 
the  past  few  days  in  the  arrest  of  suspects 
now  charged  in  connection  with  the  murders 
at  three  business  establishments  located  in 
the  District  and  In  nearby  Prince  Georges 
County.""  he  said. 

"We  urge  all  our  citizens  not  to  react  to 
false  rumors.  The  response  by  citizens  in  the 
last  few  days  to  facts  has  permitted  the 
department  to  act  more  effectively  in  ap- 
prehending criminals  and  enforcement  of  the 
law." 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May  9. 
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Man  Is  Ch.^rged  in  Arson  Threat 

A  21-year-old  man  has  been  charged  with 
threatening  to  burn  down  three  downtown 
Washington  restaurants  if  the  owners  did 
not  have  the  words  "soul  brother"  written  on 
their  windows  by  May   14. 

Bernard  O.  Read  of  the  1300  block  of  Kalo- 
rama  Rd.  NW  was  arraigned  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  yesterday  on  a  charge  of 
making  threats.  Bond  was  set  at  .$500.  and  the 
case  Was  continued  for  a  Jury  trial  on  June  7 

Two  restaurant  owners  in  the  1900  block  of 
Pennsylvania -t Ave.  NW  and  another  in  the 
2100  block  reported  to  police  Tuesday  that 
they  had  been  threatened. 

All  said  they  were  instructed  to  write  the 
words  on  the  display  windows  and  that  If 
they  did  not  their  places  would  be  burned 
down. 

Police  said  Reld  was  arrested  on  a  descrip- 
tion  provided   by   the   owners. 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
May  9.  19681 

District  of  Columbia  Guards  To  Train 
Nearby  This  Summer 

The  DC.  National  Guard,  more  than  1.800 
of  whose  members  were  activated  during  last 
month's  riots,  will  train  at  nearby  military 
posts  this  summer  on  a  split  schedule  in- 
stead of  as  a  uni^  in  past  years  at  Indiantown 
Gap.  Pa. 

A  Guard  spokesman  today  said  the  reason 
for  this  summer's  schedule  was  "the  obvious 
one."  and  said  that  no  decision  yet  had  been 
made  whether  summer  training  would  be  at 
Ft.  Myer,  Ft.  Belvolr  or  Ft.  Meade. 

The  D.C.  Guard,  primarily  a  military 
police  unit,  for  many  years  has  taken  sum- 
mer training  at  Indiantown  Gap.  125  miles 
away,  although  last  summer  some  units  re- 
ceived training  In  halting  civil  disorder  at 
Ft,  Meade  and  at  Camp  Picket,  below  Rich- 
mond. 

The  Guard  spokesman  said  the  schedule 
this  summer  would  involve  subunits  under- 
going training  at  various  times  instead  of 
the  Guard,  as  a  whole,  taking  the  annual 
two- week  session. 

MARCH  PLANS    PUSHED 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  proceeded  on  several  other  fronts, 


In  the  District,  officials  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  met  yesterday  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
to  discuss  ways  of  cooperation.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  opened  an  office  to 
coordinate  activities  of  religious  groups  over 
the  nation  wishing  to  assist  in  the  campaign 

Maryland  Attorney  General  Francis  B. 
Biircli  met  with  law  enforcement  and  mili- 
tary officials  to  map  strategy  for  handling 
the  marchers  passing  through  the  state  next 
week. 

SCHOOL     USE    UNCERTAIN 

But  the  Northern  Virginia  Committee  for 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  which  applied  .i 
week  ago  for  permission  to  use  the  Hayfield 
Elementary  School  in  Franconia  for  an  8  p.m. 
meeting  but  was  told  yesterday  its  applica- 
tion has  not  yet  been  granted. 

Werner  E.  Petterson,  a  committee  member 
and  pastor  of  Gethsemane  Methodist  Church 
In  Franconia.  said  the  group  had  no  trouble 
In  obtaining  permission  to  use  the  Mark 
Twain  Intermediate  School  near  Springfield 
for  a  meeting  last  week. 

He  said  the  organization,  which  has  mostly 
white  members,  wants  to  explain  the  march 
to  Northern  Virginia  residents  to  ease  their 
fears  and  "bridge  the  gap  between  the  people 
in  the  march  and  residents  of  the  suburbs."' 

Petterson  said  he  was  told  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hoge.  Hayfield  principal,  that 
the  school  had  not  received  notification  from 
the  Fairfax  County  school  administration 
that   the  application  had   been   granted. 

The  clergyman  added  that  he  had  been  told 
last  week  by  the  office  of  Samuel  J.  Coffey, 
associate  superintendent  of  schools,  that  the 
request  was  granted, 

Coffey  claimed  last  night  that  no  decision 
alx)ut  the  application  has  been  made  but 
said  he  would  make  one  today. 

UPO    OFFERS    HELP 

The  meeting  with  UPO  officials  was  held 
■It  the  invitation  of  Wiley  A.  Branton,  UPO 
executive  director,  who  said  in  a  telegram 
to  -Anthony  Henry.  Washington  coordinator 
for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference: 

"The  United  Planning  Organization's  Board 
of  Trustees  has  adopted  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  aims  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
Our  staff  is  vitally  concerned  about  your 
efforts,  and  believes  that  your  success  is 
important  to  our  nation  and  to  the  program 
we  operate."" 

Branton  explained  at  the  meeting  attend- 
ed by  some  30  UPO  division  heads  and 
neighborhood  center  directors  that  UPO 
community  organizers  could  work  with 
neighborhood  groups  wishing  to  participate, 
and  that  UPO  staff  members  had  expressed 
interest  in  volunteering  their  services  after 
working  hours. 

BREWSTER  ASKS  PROTECTION 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster.  D-Md  ,  told  the 
Bowie  Democratic  Club  yesterday  that  the 
entire  Washington  community  has  a  legit- 
imate concern  about  the  march  and  what 
may  happen  when  the  demonstrators  arrive. 

Residents  and  marchers  alike,  he  said. 
"have  the  right  to  be  assured  by  the  proper 
government  officials  that  life  and  properly 
will  be  protected,  the  law  obeyed  and  order 
maintained." 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  9.  19681 

Seven  More  Fires  Set  Here,  C.^THOLIC  Uni- 
versity Art  Building  Burns 
(By  Walter  Gold) 

Arsonists  set  at  least  seven  more  fires  in 
riot-torn  sections  of  Washington  during  the 
night,  bringing  the  number  of  arson  cases 
here  to  19  since  Monday. 

\n  eighth  fire  of  suspicious  origin  heavily 
damaged  an  old  arts  building  on  the  Catholic 
University    campus     around     midnight      Al- 
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thouKh  arson  was  a  possibility  in  that  blaze, 
fire  officials  were  reluctant  to  link  it  with  the 
string  of  vandalism-type  fires  that  has 
plagued  the  citv  since  the  riots  here  in  early 
April.  It  was  the  third  CU  fire  in  a  week, 
liowever. 

Damaee  from  the  other  seven  blazes  was 
light  and  there  were  no  Injuries.  No  suspects 
were  picKed  up  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
fires. 

SOME  paintings  SAVED 

The  university  fire  was  reported  at  11:54 
p.m  in  the  Salve  Reglna  Building,  a  long 
split-level  structure  that  was  being  used  for 
art  studios  and  classes.  When  firemen  ar- 
rived, names  were  coming  from  one  end  of 
the  building  and  students  were  trying  to  save 
an  exhibit  of  their  paintings,  which  only  this 
week  went  on  display 

More  than  two  dozen  pieces  of  fire  equip- 
ment were  used  to  bring  the  blaze  under 
control  within  20  minutes.  Atwut  half  of 
ihe  Interior  of  the  building  was  either  de- 
stroyed or  heavily  damaged,  fire  officials  said. 
Hundreds  of  student  paintings  and 
sketches  were  lost  in  the  fire,  along  with  art 
equipment.  Some  of  the  contents  was  saved 
by  students  and  faculty  members,  hundreds 
of  whom  witnessed  the  fire. 

The  blaze  st.arted  in  a  Janitor"s  storage 
closet  on  the  west  side  of  the  mid-campus 
building,  according  to  the  fire  marshals  of- 
fice. Cause  of  the  blaze  was  under  investi- 
gation today. 

Still  under  investigation  also  is  a  case 
early  Monday  morning  where  someone  threw 
a  fire  bomb  Into  a  room  of  the  university's 
new  law  school,  causing  about  $50  in  dam- 
,age.  Attached  to  the  broken  gasoline-filled 
bottle  was  a  note  which  read,  "You  should 
lielp  tr>o,"  officials  said. 

University  spokesmen  said  the  third  fire 
occurred  earlier  in  the  week  in  another  unl- 
\ersity  building,  a  warehouse  at  9th  and 
Kearney  Streets  NE.  where  clothing  donated 
tor  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  is  stored. 
Some  clothing  was  burned,  but  damage  was 
slight. 

other    7    BLAZES 

Last  night's  seven  other  fires,  in  order  of 
the  time  they  started,  were; 

At  5:03  p.m..  arsonists  believed  to  have 
been  youngsters  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  debris 
and  trash  in  a  burned-out  dime-store  at 
2008  14th  St.  NW.  causing  minor  damage. 

Five  minutes  later,  another  group  of 
youths  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  trash  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  vacant  house  at  1941  16th  St.  SE, 
causing  little  damage. 

At  9  p.m..  arsonists  set  fire  to  a  furniture 
warehouse  door  in  the  rear  of  919  9th  St. 
XW.  causing  about  $100  in  damage. 

Fourteen  minutes  later,  trash  behind  a 
house  at  1006  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  was 
set  on  fire,  causing  minor  damage. 

At  12:59  a.m.,  trash  was  set  on  fire  in  the 
basement  of  a  market  at  3005  14th  St.  NW, 
which  previously  had  been  burned,  causing 
little  damage. 

At  1:11  a.m.,  two  empty  garages  were  set 
on  fire  behind  1326  Irving  St.  NW.  drawing 
a  small  crowd  of  spectators  and  causing 
moderate  damage. 

And  at  1 :48  a.m..  several  trash  cans  ■were 
set  ablaze  in  the  basement  of  80  New  York 
Ave.  NW.  a  four-story  apartment  building. 
.Some  of  the  tenants  left  the  building  but 
later  returned.  Damage  was  minor,  fire  offi- 
cials said. 

"While  firemen  were  kept  busy  throughout 
the  night,  police  rounded  up  several  young 
looting  suspects  who  were  caught  inside 
business  establishments,  including  a  High's 
dairy  store  at  2804  14th  St,  NW. 


sympathetic  tar;  men  ui  coiiscience  are 
all  agreed  that  the  cause  of  America's 
poor  must  be  acted  on  and  resolved.  Ten 
million  Americans  suffer  from  hunger 
and  nutritional  problems:  decent  hous- 
ing Is  uiiknown  to  many  of  our  citizens: 
educational  opportunities  are  virtually 
nonexistent  to  some.  But  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  is  our  attitude — the  fail- 
ure to  realize  that  all  men  are  human 
beings  and  deserve  equal  treatment  and 
understanding. 

Recently,  the  Southern  "Wisconsin 
Council  of  the  Bnai  B'rith  Youth  Or- 
ganization passed  a  resolution  on  civil 
rights  and  governmental  action.  The 
statement  articulates  the  concern  that 
is  felt  by  all  of  America's  responsible 
citizens.  Accordiiigly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    resolution    of    the    SOtTTHERN    WISCONSIN 

Councils  or  BBYO  on  Civil  Rights  and 
Governmental  Action 
Whereas  there  are  twenty  million  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minorities  In  America 
relegated  by  birth  to  second  class  citizen- 
ship, forced  into  substandard  Uving  in  de- 
crepit ghettos,  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
activities  that  all  Americans  are  entitled  to. 
shunted  into  low  quality  schools  which  edu- 
cate them  for  low  quality  Jobs,  and  are  still 
de  facto  slaves  in  a  country  where  they  were 
freed  100  years  ago 

And  whereas  there  is  tension,  hatred,  re- 
pression, and  frustration  among  the  black 
people  of  America  which  leads  some  or  them 
to  looting,  arson,  sniping,  and  other  destruc- 
tive actions  because  they  see  no  other  direc- 
tion lor  them  to  go 

And  whereas  the  death  of  the  Rev  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  outbursts  of 
civil  disorder  in  Newark,  Detroit,  Milwaukee. 
Washington,  Chicago.  Baltimore,  Harlem. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Memphis  and  over 
110  other  cities  in  America  have  brought  to 
light  the  crisis  not  of  the  riots  but  of  the 
living  conditions  in  the  riot  areas,  the  crisis 
not  due  alone  to  r.ction  by  ghetto  dwellers 
but  due  also  to  inaction  by  the  American 
populace,  the  crisis  that  threatens  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country  and  places  America  In  Its 
greatest  danger  since  the  Civil  War. 

And  whereas  to  alleviate  these  problems 
and  give  the  ghetto  resident  a  reason  and  a 
purpose  for  his  life  will  require  an  all  out 
effort  by  all  Americans  to  at  last  show  that 
men  are  equal  and  all  men  are  entitled  to 
live 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Councils  of  the  B'nal 
B'rith  Youth  Organization  urge  the  congres- 
sional and  executive  branches  of  the  United 
States  government  to  act  immediately  and 
positively  on  all  civil  rights,  poverty,  and 
ghetto  aid  legislation  that  has  been  proposed 
to  the  congress  so  that  a  moral  and  Just 
internal  peace  can  be  established  in  America 
And  be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Councils  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Youth  Organization  pledge  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
justice,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  the 
United  States  through  their  actions  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  council. 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

We  are  now  entering  the  second  phase  of 
law  and  order.  The  first  phase,  of  course,  was 
the  riots  and  Uxjting.  The  second  phase;  The 
protection  racket  has  re-emerged  in  the 
ghetto  and  elsewhere. 

It  had  to  happen.  When  the  Government 
falls  to  provide  protection  the  forces  of  law- 
lessness will. 

Listen  to  this  nightmarish  account  by  a 
person  who  runs,  or  Is  trying  to  run.  a  liquor 
sjbre  located  within  walking  distance  of  the 
White  House: 

"We  are  still  cleaning  up  the  mess  here. 
trying  to  get  stock  back  on  our  shelves.  Our 
plate  glass  windows  are  gone.  We  have  boards 
there  now,  with  the  word  Open'  written  on 
them.  Of  course,  you  can't  see  that  at  night: 
its  not  like  the  big  neon  sign  I  once  had. 
The  other  day  we  were  stacking  rubble, 
broken  glass,  empty  cases,  etc  .  In  the  big  cans 
in  the  alley.  A  gang  of  tough  boys  came 
'  around,  watched  us  for  awhile  and  laughed. 
That's  right,  Whitey,  get  some  more  booze. 
We're  almost  out.  We'll  be  back  for  it  one 
night  soon.' 

"We  try  to  ignore  them.  That  gang  leaves 
and  another  come.s  around.  A  friend  of  ours, 
he  runs  a  liquor  store,  too,  calls  and  says  a 
gang  of  hoodlums  were  Just  In  his  store, 
■looking  around."  they  said.  Finally  one  of 
them  says.  You  know.  I  can  keep  this  gang 
from  wrecking  your  place  again.  For  only 
$500."  Our  friend  said  he  didn't  have  it.  The 
gang  left,  the  spokesman  .'^aid.  Well  be  back,' 
Right  after  our  friend's  call,  the  phone  rings 
again.  A  voice  says.  Got  your  place  fixed  up? 
Want  to  keep  It  that  way?  We're  going  to  send 
someone  in  to  see  you  You'd  better  take  care 
of  him.'  We  called  the  police.  They  said,  'Pre- 
tend youll  pay.  Try  to  make  an  appointment 
with  the  collection  man.  Tell  us  and  we'll 
grab  him.'  Sure  they  will.  Just  like  the  poUce 
'stopped'  the  looters  who  cleaned  us  out. 

"A  man  walked  in  here  yesterday  and  asked 
us  if  we  wanted  to  buy  a  picture  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  "Put  it  in  your  window  and  they 
won"t  hit  vou  next  time.  Its  a  special  picture, 
it  has  our' mark  on  it.'  He  wanted  $25  for  the 
picture.  We  told  him  we  didn't  have  a  window 
to  put  it  in  any  more.  He  said  hed  be  back 
when  we  did.  Another  friend,  he  bought  the 
picture.  Has  it  in  his  store  window  right  now. 
He  figures  his  taxes  don't  get  him  protection, 
maybe  the  $25  will." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  GOVERNMENTAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  NELSON   Mr.  President,  the  time 
has   long   passed   merely   for   lending   a 


THE  PROTECTION  RACKET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  a 
column  by  Don  Maclean,  which  appeared 
in  the  "Washington  Daily  News,  on  May  8, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection  the  item  was 


CRISIS  AND  RESPONSE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  American  people  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  problems  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  poor.  We  must  neither  shy  away 
from  nor  shirk  our  responsibility  to  re- 
spond ix>sititvely  to  this  national  emer- 
gency. All  of  our  resources  must  be  mo- 
bilized to  attack  the  conditions  which 
have  polarized  our  society. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  hesitate:  rather 
it  is  the  moment  for  action.  We  can  no 
longer  be  content  with  stop-gap  meas- 
ures, but  must  level  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack against  poverty  and  the  conditions 
which  breed  despair  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. If  tomorrow  morning  every  Amer- 
ican—black and  white— awoke  with  the 
determination  to  work  together  honestly 
toward  his  mutual  betterment,  the  trag- 
edy of  the  first  days  of  April  would  never 
again  be  repeated. 

The  crisis  created  by  racial  discord, 
while  being  reprehensible,  is  understand- 
able in  many  respects.  Recently,  the 
eminent  Chancellor  J.  Martin  Klotsche. 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin— Milwau- 
kee, delivered  an  excellent  talk  entitled 
•Crisis  and  Response."  in  which  he  com- 
prehensively    surveyed     this     problem. 
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Chancellor  Klotsche  displays  great  in- 
sight, and  his  observations  should  be 
considered  by  all  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crisis  and  Response 
I  By  Chancellor  J  Martin  Klotsche.  University 

of    Wisconsin— Milwaukee.    April    5.    1968, 

Wisconsin   Antl-Tuberculosls  Association) 

This  country  Is  faced  with  the  most  serious 
crisis  in  Its  history.  If  there  are  any  doubts 
about  this,  they  were  removed  as  the  result 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

We  all  recall  the  happenings  of  the  summer 
of  1967:  164  disorders  In  128  cities.  25  cities 
with  two  or  more  disturbances  and  eight 
major  riots  Including  the  one  in  Milwaukee. 
The  res\Uts  of  the  summer  were  83  persons 
killed.  ZOQO  injured.  16.000  arrested  and  prop- 
erty damage  estimated  at  more  than  $150 
million 

Yet  the  physical  destruction  of  last  sum- 
mer was  the  least  sordid  part  of  the  story. 
Property- that  is  destroyed  can  be  replaced 
und  biUkllngs  can  be  repaired. 

What  was  tragic  about  last  summer's  riots 
was  not  that  buildings  were  gutted  and 
leveled  More  Important  was  the  damage  to 
the  common  spirit  For  the  summer  of  1967 
saw  class  warfare  and  social  strife  threaten 
to  tear  a  whole  society  apart.  This  Is  why 
the  summer  of  1967  was  a  turning  point  In 
our  history. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Reports  from 
city  after  city  Indicate  that  the  seeds  of  major 
outbreaks  for  the  coming  summer  already 
have  been  planted.  Dr.  John  Spiegel,  direc- 
tor of  the  center  for  the  study  of  violence 
at  Brandels  university,  reports  that  condi- 
tions have  not  changed  since  last  summer 
and  that  there  has  been  virtually  no  sub- 
stantial improvement  In  the  situation  since 
then.  Some  facts  are  worth  reciting  to  under- 
score the  urgency  of  the  problem  which  now 
faces  us 

FACT     I 

The  population  of  our  ghetto  is  growing 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

There  will  be  500.000  more  people  living 
in  the  ghettos  of  American  cities  in  1968 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  In  Chicago 
three  blocks  a  week  are  changing  from  a 
predominantly  white  to  a  predominantly 
black  population. 

FACT    2 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1985  the 
Negro  populatton  m  our  central  cities  uiill 
increase  by  72'"'. 

We  now  already  have  several  major  cities 
In  the  north  with  a  Negro  population  In 
excess  of  50' >.  Within  5  years  there  will  be 
five  such  major  cities  and  within  15  years. 
15  such  cities. 

FACT    3 

The  Negro  age  group  between  15  and  24 
u-Jll  grow  faster  than  the  Negro  population 
as  a  whole  and  faster  than  the  ivhite  popu- 
lation in  the  same  age  group. 

Yet  this  Is  where  the  highest  school  drop- 
out rate  is  to  be  found  as  well  as  the  highest 
Incidence  of  unemployment. 

In  Milwaukee  we  too  have  a  serious  situa- 
tion. But  there  are  some  elements  of  hope. 
Compared  to  other  cities,  the  number  of 
Negroes  is  smaller.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
city  population  is  Negro  and  the  percentage 
!s  even  smaller  for  the  whole  metropolitan 
area  So  we  still  have  a  manageable  problem 
in  Milwaukee  compared  to  other  cities. 

Yet  this  very  fact  may  cause  us  to  pause, 
to  delay  and  to  procrastinate.  For  us  to  pur- 
sue such  a  course  would  be  folly  and  could 
only  lead  to  disaster.  What  we  now  need  Is 
a  .genuine  and  areawlde  commitment  to 
remedy  the  major  problems  of  our  urban 
ghettos. 


There  are  a  number  of  myths  that  need  to 
be  exploded  In  analyzing  the  urban  crisis 
now  facing  us. 

MYTH     I 

Riots  are  the  work  of  outside  agitators  and 
subversive  trouble  makers. 

The  University  of  Gallfornla-Los  Angeles 
study  of  riots  in  Watts  revealed  these  in- 
teresting facts.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  Negro 
adult  population  was  active  at  some  point 
during  the  riots,  while  an  additional  30  to 
40'"-  were  active  spectators  at  the  riots.  Sup- 
port for  the  riots  was  as  great  among  the 
well  educated  and  economically  advantaged 
as  among  the  poorly  educated  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  Thirty-four  percent  of 
the  people  Interviewed  in  the  riot  were  favor- 
able to  what  had  taken  place.  Thirty-eight 
percent  felt  the  riots  would  help  the  Negro 
cause  while  only  20'^  felt  the  riots  would  be 
harmful.  It  is  the  favorite  pastime  to  blame 
outsiders.  Yet  no  conspiracy  theory  can  ex- 
plain four  summers  of  rioting  In  more  than 
1000  cities. 

MYTH    2 

Strong  arm  methods  and  repressive  meas- 
ures will  .50/ie  the  problem  of  our  cities. 

Violence  and  disorder  must,  of  course,  be 
met  with  firmness  in  order  to  bring  about 
restoration  of  law  and  order.  Without  order 
no  society  is  viable.  But  after  order  Is  re- 
stored, then  what?  Unless  the  causes  of  dis- 
order are  removed  there  will  be  even  more 
disorder.  There  is  danger  that  improved  riot 
control  win  be  uppermost  In  the  minds  of 
some  this  coming  summer  with  only  mlnl- 
muni  interest  In  social  change  and  in  a 
fundamental  attack  on  the  problems  that 
cause  riots  and  violence. 

MYTH    3 

Immigrants  from  Europe  rose  from  the 
ghettos:  why  is  it  not  possible  for  Negroes 
to  do  likewise? 

The  parallel  Is  not  a  valid  one.  When  im- 
migrants came  to  this  country  in  the  last 
century  there  were  many  unskilled  Jobs 
available  and  work  for  everyone.  Most  im- 
portant, these  immigrants  were  white  and 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  larger  society.  They 
often  left  the  ghettos  of  the  inner  city  and 
moved  to  outlying  neighborhoods  in  order  to 
get  better  housing  and  schooling. 

MYTH    4 

We  have  made  progress  in  recent  years  and 
therefore  should  not  be  too  impatient. 

It  is  true  we  have  made  some  headway  In 
the  war  against  poverty,  social  discrimina- 
tion and  urban  blight  Some  people  are  be- 
wildered when  they  see  that  the  response  to 
such  progress  Is  hatred  and  violence.  Yet  one 
of  the  important  facts  of  history  is  that 
when  people  begin  to  improve  and  are  on 
the  way  up,  they  become  impatient  and 
rebellious.  It  is  when  they  see  a  way  out 
that  they  become  militant. 

Democracy  is  a  never  ending  quest  for  a 
better  way  of  life.  The  eminent  Jurist.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  has  expressed  it  this  way: 
■A  man's  mind  once  stretched  to  a  new  idea 
never  returns  to  Its  former  dimensions."  It 
is  precisely  because  some  progress  has  been 
made  that  Negroes  have  achieved  a  new 
militancy. 

Those  who  think  we  have  made  progress 
point  to  improved  industrial  opportunity  for 
Negroes,  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  in 
recent  years  and  the  growing  size  of  our  Ne- 
gro middle  class.  Yet  Negroes  view  the  situa- 
tion quite  differently. 

It  is  recently  reported,  for  example,  that 
no  state  school  system  in  the  south  was  any 
longer  completely  segregated.  But  this  state- 
ment does  not  really  Impress  Negroes.  What 
does  impress  them  is  that  90 '^  of  the  Negroes 
are  still  in  segregated  schools  more  than  a 
dozen  years  after  the  supreme  court  desegra- 
tion  decision. 

Again,  It  is  hard  for  Negroes  to  cheer  when 
two  Negroes  were  admitted  to  a  southern  uni- 
versity with  an  enrollment  of  4,500  a   few- 


years  ago.  These  admissions  changed  the 
racial  composition  of  the  university  from 
an  all  white  student  body  to  99.95';  white 
And  it  took  the  army,  the  FBI.  the  national 
guard,  the  Justice  department,  the  Whit* 
House  staff  and  the  Chief  Executive  to  ac- 
complish this  task. 

Negroes  do  not  buy  the  'progress  thesis  " 
when  Inferior  schools  still  persist,  ghetto 
life  continues,  when  there  are  double  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and  limited  employment  op- 
portunities. And  the  gains  which  are  made 
by  some  Negroes  and  the  great  majority  uf 
whites  only  make  the  burden  of  poverty 
heavier  for  those  who  have  not  shared  In 
that  improvement. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  then  come 
to  is  that  we  are  in  grave  trouble.  We  have 
underestimated  the  magnitude  of  the  crisi.<: 
We  have  not  adequately  measured  the  degree 
of  hatred  and  prejudice  that  has  been  gen- 
erated. We  liave  failed  to  sense  the  fact  thai 
our  Eccieiy  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  apart 
Beca'ase  both  our  assessment  of  the  crisi.s 
and  our  respon.se  to  it  have  been  inadequalo. 
we  are  now  faced  u-lth  difficulties — grave  and 
complicated  ones. 

Our  alternative  Is  not  to  follow  a  course  of 
blind  repression,  nor  Is  it  to  capitulate  tu 
lawlessness  and  vigilante  methods.  Rather  we 
need  to  realize  that  there  are  common  op- 
portunities for  all  within  a  single  .society. 

This  means  a  national  commitment  to  ac- 
tion which  is  massive  and  substantial.  Thl.^ 
will  require  new  attitudes,  new  understand- 
ings and  a  new  will.  Only  in  this  way  will 
the  nation  be  saved  from  splitting  into  two 
societies — black  and  white — with  continued 
violence  and  retaliation  resulting  finally  In 
an  urban  apartheid  society. 

There  can  be  no  higher  priority  for  na- 
tional action.  It  must  be  placed  first  on  oui 
natl-inal  agenda.  This  will  mean  a  reorder- 
ing of  our  present  priorities.  There  must  be- 
an escalation  of  the  war  against  poverty 
and  discrimination  at  home,  even  If  It  mean.-^ 
a  de-escalation  of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

In  reordering  our  priorities,  let's  put  the 
matter  in  persf>€ctive.  Last  year  we  spent 
$75  billion  for  defense,  but  only  $7  billion 
for  welfare  programs.  We  spent  $17  billion 
for  tobacco  and  liquor,  but  only  a  little  more 
than  $1';  billion  on  our  poverty  program. 
We  spent  $3'^  billion  dollars  on  cosmetics  and 
toilet  articles  but  only  $400  million  for  train- 
ing our  adult  unemployed.  We  spent  almost 
$4  billion  for  new  highways,  which  Is  as  much 
as  we  spent  on  the  poverty  war,  public  hous- 
ing, rent  supplements  and  our  model  cities 
program  combined. 

In  our  personal  lives  too  we  have  been 
obsessed  by  the  quest  for  affluence  and  have 
continuously  catered  to  our  own  personal  en- 
joyments. .\  second  summer  home,  elaborate 
vacation  travel,  sports  cars  for  our  children, 
a  second  color  TV  set.  all  have  had  higher 
priority  than  the  need  for  sharing  our  af- 
fluence with  others. 

We  cannot  solve  our  domestic  problems 
unless  we  give  the  plight  of  the  disadvan- 
taged the  same  sense  of  urgency  we  give  to 
foreign  obligations  abroad,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  willing  to  share  some  of  our  afflu- 
ence with  others  less  advantaged  than  we.  In 
short,  we  need  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  and 
a  more  realistic  allocation  of  our  resources. 

Our  approach  must  be  a  comprehensive 
one.  We  need  to  attack  all  problems  related 
to  the  human  and  physical  deterioration  of 
our  cities.  We  must  rebuild  and  revitalize  our 
slum  and  blighted  areas,  expand  housing, 
enact  open  housing  legislation  to  cover  the 
sale  and  rental  of  all  housing,  expand  Job 
and  income  opportunities,  create  new  Jobs 
both  m  the  public  and  private  sector,  develop 
on  the  Job  training  by  both  public  an',  pri- 
vate employers.  Improve  educational  facili- 
ties and  programs,  combat  disease  and  ill 
health,  enhance  recreational  and  cultural 
opportunities,  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  delinquency  and  in  general  Improve  the 
quality  of  urban  life. 
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The  Presidents  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  has  addre-ssed 
Itself  to  all  of  these  matters.  While  we  may 
not  agree  with  all  of  Its  proposals,  it  does 
chart  a  course  and  set  guidelines  that  are 
'ilgnlflcant  and  worthy  of  study. 

'it  we  expect  to  achieve  our  goals  we  will 
need  to  make  a  concentrated  and  coordinated 
effort— federal,  state,  local  and  public  as  well 
as  private  Increased  federal  funds  will  be 
essential,  but  local  initiative  Is  also  para- 
mount. 

Some  resources  can  only  be  generated  by 
the  National  government,  but  we  also  need 
a  coordinated  effort  involving  all  levels  of 
government  and  including  the  private  sector. 
State  and  local  governments  can  do  a  great 
deal  at  a  minimum  cost  and  without  delay. 
There  are  many  state,  county  and  metropoli- 
tan agencies  "responsible  for  programs  In 
health,  education,  planning,  employment, 
welfare,  pollution  control,  recreation,  that 
can  make  major  contributions"  to  local 
programs. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  also  is 
critical.  The  assistance  of  the  private  sector 
needs  to  be  enlisted,  including  both  profit- 
motivated  and  community-oriented  non- 
profit organizations.  The  advice  and  consulta- 
tion of  business  leadership  needs  to  be 
sought.  We  need  to  work  with  employers  and 
unions  In  developing  and  training  man- 
power programs. 

Widespread  citizen  participation  is  also  es- 
.sentlal.  Citv-wlde  and  metropoUtan-wlde 
citizen  groups  should  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate, while  the  views  of  slum  area  resi- 
dents in  policymaking  and  program  develop- 
ment is  critical  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
our  program. 

Our  society  Is  in  danger  of  being  polarized 
and  split  apart  unless  we  set  our  house  in 
irder  and  make  a  massive  and  sustained 
attack  on  the  root  causes  of  disorder  result- 
ing from  discrimination  in  emplo\-ment.  edu- 
cation and  housing  against  great  numbers 
f  Negro  .Americans. 

We  need  to  make  a  breakthrough  in  our 
thinking  and  in  the  commitment  of  our  re- 
sources comparable  to  the  one  we  made  in 
December  of  1941  when  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  when  faced  with 
a  national  crisis  we  were  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 

in  another  time  of  national  crisis,  a  great 
president.  Abraham  Lincoln,  said  to  congress 
in  an  annual  message.  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  The  course  Is  piled  high  with  dlfH- 
culty  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 
As  our  course  is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew." 

This.  I  believe.  Is  the  best  response  we  can 
2ive  to  the   crisis  which   now  confronts   us. 


Simply  stated,  I  told  the  drug  manu- 
facturer that  1  would  not  be  party  to  any 
effort  designed  to  "eliminate  the  whole- 
saler and  the  pharmacist"  in  supplying 
and  dispensing  drugs  under  the  public 
programs.  The  community  pharmacy  is 
a  vital  local  health  resource  manned  by 
a  health  professional.  That  pharmacist 
and  that  pharmacy  should  not  be  by- 
passed as  recommended  by  that  mem- 
ber   of    the    Pharmaceutical    Manufac- 
turers Association.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
my  intention  to  do  everything  possible 
to'  encourage  greater  reliance  on  local 
pharmacies. 


THE  DIRKSEN  BLOCK-GRANT 
AMENDMENT 


THE  COMMUXIT^'  PHARMACY— A 
VITAL   HEALTH   RESOURCE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  efTorts  to  blame  the 
local  pharmacy  for  the  high  cost  of 
drugs.  I  do  not  think  that  the  local  phar- 
macy is  at  all  to  blame. 

Recently,  I  received  from  a  member 
firm  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  a  letter  recommend- 
ing that  the  way  to  bring  about  lower 
cost  prescriptions  Is  to  "eliminate"  the 
wholesaler  and  the  pharmacist  and  to 
encourage  dispensing  of  drugs  by  physi- 
cians. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
.^ome  doctor-dispensing  is  necessary— 
particularly  in  rural  areas  where  no  local 
pharmacies  are  available.  Beyond  that. 
however,  there  are  a  whole  host  of  prob- 
lems, as  Senator  Harts  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has  so  ably 
reported  to   the  Senate. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  mv  dlstinpuished  senior  colleague, 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  other  Senators  In  cosponsor- 
ing  amendment  No.  715  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1967.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  make  Federal  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  act  available  to  the  States 
in  the  form  of  block  grants.  These  ad- 
ministrative revisions  would  replace  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  which  contemplate  that  the 
-rants  be  made  directly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  individual  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  block-grant  approach  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  at  least  47  State  Gover- 
nors including  my  own.  Gov.  Otto  Ker- 
ner,  of  lUinois,  and  also  a  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners,  Hon.   Richard   Ogllvie.   The 
Association   of   Attorneys   General   has 
passed    a    resolution   of    approval.   The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
in  recommending  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance  for  local   law-enforcement  ef- 
forts, emphasized  the  need  for  the  unified 
statewide  planning  and  implementation 
capability  that  this  amendment  would 
l)ermit  and  encourage.  The  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  indicative  of  the  merit  of  this 
proposal. 

The    block-grant    amendment    would 
■ihlft  the  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  both  planning  grants— title  I. 
part  B— and  law  enforcement  or  "action" 
■.; rants— title  I.  part  C— to  the  law-en- 
forcement planninc  agencies  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  agency  would  be  created 
or  designated  by  the  Governor  and  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, each  State  is  entitled  to  S  100.000 
for  the  purpose  of  planning,  upon  forma- 
tion of  a  planning  agency.  Increments  of 
additional  funds  are  awarded  to  qualify- 
ing States  according  to  the  population  of 
the  State.  The  planning  agency  develops 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement,  cor- 
relates  and   coordinates   the   programs 
throughout  the  State  and  estabhshes  the 
priorities  for  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
Once  the  State  plan  is/ormulated.  and 
after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
under  the  guidelines  of  the  amendment, 
85  percent  of  the  action  grant  money  is 
allocated  according  to  population.  Fif- 


teen percent  of  the  total  appropriated  is 
to  be  disbursed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
administration.  In  special  cases  where  a 
State  fails  to  apply  to  file  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  within  the  allotted  6  months, 
a  procedure  is  available  so  that  an  In- 
dividual municipality  or  group  of  munici- 
palities can  secure  a  prant  direct  from 
ihe   administration.    Acting   under   this 
.special  procedure,  the  local  governmental 
unit  of  general  jurisdiction  can  only  re- 
ceive a  grant  for  not  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  program. 
These  alternatives  have  immediate  ad- 
vanUges  over  the  procedures  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
As  even  this  brief  analysis  .shows,  the 
amounts  available  to  the  State  for  plan- 
ning assistance  will  be  predictable  upon 
passage  of  the  bill.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  authori- 
ties could  count  on  at  least  $27  million 
over  the  next  3  years  in  Federal  assist- 
ance to  ongoing  State  law  enforcement 
programs. 

Under  the  amendment,  planning  can 
be  put  on  a  predictable,  businesslike 
basis  The  availability  of  the  Federal  as- 
sistance will  not  depend  upon  the  whims 
of  the  administrative  application  proc- 
ess—quite aptly  referred  to  as  grants- 
manshlp"  in  the  minority  views  In  the 
leport  It  would  assure  immediate,  wide- 
spread allocation  of  the  financial  stim- 
ulus to  improved  law  enforcement. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  contmue 
the  development  of  the  'creative  Federal 
partnership"  called  for  by  the  President 
when  he  signed   the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  that  program— as  we  are  instructed 
bv  the  recent  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  activities  un- 
der   the    Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Act— some  27  States  have  formed  State 
planning  committees  on  criminal  admin- 
Lstratlon.  This  progress  reflects— in  the 
words  of  the  report— "a  growing  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  SUtes  to  establish 
such  planning  agencies  and  thereby  pre- 
pare  for   Intensive   crime   control   pro- 
gi-ams"    It   recognizes    the   primacy   of 
State   court   jurisdiction,   and   the   effi- 
ciency of  Federal  tax  collecting  prowess. 
The  "block-grant    amendment    proposes 
that  we  take  advantage  of  these  capabil- 
ities of  the  States,  rather  than  Ignore 

them.  ..  „ 

The  amendment  would  encourage  the 
Increase  and  broadening  of  this  State  ca- 
pability as  well  as  stimulate  and  enable 
other  States  to  exercise  the  same  initia- 
tive I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  SUtes  who  have  already  taken  this 
action  together  with  the  report  explana- 
tion of  this  progressive  program  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

It  is  a  basic  pnncipal  of  our  constitu-< 
tlonal  government  that  State  and  local 
government  is  charged  with  the  basic 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  message  on  crime 
in  February  1967: 

our  svstem  of  law  enforcement  is  essen- 
tially local:  based  on  local  initiative,  gen- 
erated by  local  energies  and  controlled  by 
local  officials. 

The  Presidents  call  for  a  "creative 
Federal  partnership."  in  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  States  in  law  en- 
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forcement  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
bvpa.>,sing  of  State  Governors  in  projects 
designed  to  improve  the  system  of  law 
enforcement  in  his  State.  The  preference 
expressed  in  the  committee  bill  for  ini- 
tial direct  approval  by  an  appointed  Fed- 
eral official  or  officials  over  the  duly 
elected  State  Governor  may  be  under- 
standable, in  view  of  this  administra- 
tion's policies  on  law  enforcement.  But 
It  is  basically  unsound  national  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  mo- 
nopolv  on  the  expertise  or  the  judgment 
.-equired  to  upgrade  law  enforcement  in 
the  States.  A  review  of  the  number  of  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission — implemented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Just'ce — particularly  inso- 
far as  legislative  proposals  are  con- 
cerned— would  indicate  they  are  either 
verv-  busy  with  other  matters,  or  that 
they  do  not  agree  with  conclusions  of  the 
experts  on  the  Commission.  The  block- 
errant  approach  of  this  amendment  will 
maximize  the  opportunity  for  the  exper- 
tise of  the  States  to  play  its  full  and  im- 
portant tole  in  developing  new  methods, 
techniques  and  programs  for  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  provide  financial  stimulus  and  re- 
inforcement in  the  improvement  of  law- 
enforcement.  But  the  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative must  come  from  the  States.  As 
our  experience  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  has  clearly  shown, 
the  States  are  already  on  the  move  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  individual 
jurisdiction.  The  block-grant  amend- 
ment provides  necessary  funds  and  en- 
couragement to  speed  up  progress. 

For  those  Senators  who  find  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  great  concern,  as  I  do,  let  me  commend 
the  example  that  can  be  set  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  Under  the  Law 
Eniorcement  Assistance  Act.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  authorized  330  sep- 
arate projects  for  a  total  amoimt  of  S19 
million.  Obviously,  they  have  reviewed 
more  than  that  number  of  applications 
for  grants  during  that  period. 

The  pending  bill  contemplates  expend- 
itures of  SlOO  million  for  fiscal  vears 
1968  and  1969  and  S300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Can  Senators  imagine  the 
num^ber  of  Federal  employees  that  will  be 
required  to  review  and  supervise  this 
increased  program? 

Aside  from  the  disruptive  infusion  of 
funds  to  individual  localities  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  the  bill  as  written  will  only 
contribute  to  the  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy, to  no  demonstrable  advantage  to 
law  enforcement.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Federal  effort  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment be  directed  to  Federal  problems— 
of  which  there  are  a  great  number — and 
let  the  States  exercise  their  responsibili- 
ties with  the  added  Incentive  of  these 
additional  revenues. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  Pl.mnlng  Committees  In  Criminal 
Administration.  The  goal  of  this  program, 
announced  In  March  of  1966  by  letter  to  each 
of  the  State  Governors,  is  to  further  the  es- 


tablishment of  state  committees  or  bodies  to 
assess  local  problems  and  plan  integrated 
law  enforcement  and  crime  control  programs 
spanning  all  areas  of  criminal  Justice  activity. 
The  need  for  such  coordinated  study  and 
planning  has  long  been  recognized  and  was 
stressed  by  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion as  a  necessary  first  step  for  effective 
criminal  justice  improvement.  LEAA  funds — 
up  to  $25,000  in  grant  aid  matched  by  equal 
state  contributions  in  funds,  services,  or  fa- 
cilities— have  thus  far  helped  support  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  27  such  com- 
mittees Applications  are  under  development 
in  two  other  states. 

Activity  during  the  report  year  was  con- 
siderable. Notwithstanding  the  modest  sup- 
ix>rt  Involved,  particularly  for  larger  states, 
the  number  of  state  planning  committee 
grantees  increased  from  10  on  April  1.  1967 
to  27  on  April  1.  1968.  reflecting  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  states  to  estab- 
lish such  planning  agencies  and  to  thereby 
prepare  for  intensive  crime  control  programs. 
State  commissions  now  In  existence  and  re- 
ceiving LEAA  support  include  Ark  insas,  Cal- 
ifornia. Connecticut.  Delaw.e.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Iowa,  K_utucky.  Mary- 
land. Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minnesota. 
Mississippi,  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico. New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Washington,    Wisconsin,    West    Virginia. 

Three  state  committees,  in  existence  for 
more  than  one  year,  have  qualified  for  and 
have    received    continuation    support. 


A  ROUTINE'?)   WEEKEND  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  Bill  Gold's 
column  "The  District  Line,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  7, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

The  District  Line — So  Wh.'^t  Else  Is  New 
These   Days? 
(By  Bill  Gold  I 

There  may  have  been  unrest  and  violence 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  but  here  at  home  it 
was  a  routine  weekend. 

A  Georgia  Avenue  drug  store  that  had 
been  burned  during  last  month's  riot  was 
fimshed  otf  completely  this  time.  Pour  bus 
drivers  were  held  up  at  gunpoint  and  In  one 
Instance  the  robbers  fired  three  shots  Into 
the  bus  as  it  drove  away.  Near  t4th  and  Park 
Road,  a  woman  was  shot  dead  and  a  man 
suffered  gun  wounds.  An  Arlington  man  was 
seriously  wounded  in  a  shooting  at  a  party. 

On  Monroe  Street  ne.,  a  gang  of  20  teenr 
agers  threw  rocks  and  bottles  through  the 
windows  of  a  motel,  tried  to  force  their  way 
Into  a  room,  upset  a  soft  drink  machine  and 
broke  plumbing  connections,  thereby  causing 
water  to  flood  through  several  rooms. 

Then  the  gang  went  out  on  the  street,  beat 
up  a  lone  pedestrian,  cut  him  with  a  knife, 
hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  soft  drink  bottle, 
and  took  S74  from  his  pocket. 

If  U  hadn't  been  for  the  shocking  news 
from  DC.  Stadium  where  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  did  violence  to  our  beloved  Nats,  we 
might  have  considered  this  a  placid,  routine 
and  thoroughly  enjoyable  weekend. 

But  we  must  face  reality,  and  waste  no 
time  on  "Ifs."  Remedial  action  is  urgently 
needed.  Pacts  are  facts.  The  Nats  need  more 
hitting — and  quickly. 


body;  Its  provisions  are  mainly  prospec- 
tive in  effective  dates.  Nonetheless,  I  am 
today  pursuine  my  practice  of  many 
years  of  filing  a  report  which  follows  the 
precedent  of  the  disclosure  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York:  and  includes  addi- 
tional information  about  contributions 
and  honorariums  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  code. 

ANNT7AL    DlSCLOStTRE     OF     FINANCIAL     INTERESTS 

I  hereby  publish  this  list  of  companies 
subject  to  re'-'ulation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  each  of  which  I  have  an  in- 
terest— direct  or  indirect^ — in  an  amount 
exceeding  S5.000. 

These  are  normal  Investments  in  pub- 
licly owned  corporations  and  constitute 
no  element  of  control  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly: American  &  Foreign  Securities 
Corp.,  Cities  Service  Corp..  Corinthian 
Broadcastina.  Criterion  Insurance  Co., 
General  Telephone  &  Electronic;.  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Corp.,  Government 
Employees  Financial  Corp..  Government 
Employees  Insurance  Co..  Government 
Employees  Life  Insurance  Co.,  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Southern 
Co.,  Transamerlca  Corp.  of  Delaware, 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Ti-ans  World  Airlines. 

CONTRIBfTIONS     FOR     CALENDAR     YEAR     1967 

In  connection  with  my  campaign  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  I  have  author- 
ized two  fundraising  efforts,  one  entitled 
•■J.AviTS  in  1968" — chairman;  John  A. 
Wells;  treasurer:  Irvin?  Mitchell  Felt: 
address:  45  East  45th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. — and  the  Javits  dinner  commit- 
tee— testimonial  dinner  hold  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  1967 — chairman  of  the  finance 
committee :  Armand  Erpf ,  42  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  a  list  of 
contributors  and  the  amount  each  has 
contributed  will  be  made  jsart  of  my  re- 
port to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  as  required  by  law. 

HONORARrCMS     FOR     CALENDAR     YEAR     1697 

The  aggregate  amount  of  honorariums 
received  for  the  year  1967  is  S9.850.  This 

includes  fees  for  articles  and  lectures. 
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DISCLOSURE  BY  SENATOR  JA\TTS 
UNDER  NEW  SENATE  CODE  OF 
ETHICS 

Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.   Pre.sldent.   a    new- 
code  of  ethics  has  been  adopted  by  this 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  \'EAR  OFFERS 
HOPE  FOR  ^LA.NKINT) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Human  Ri'.ihts  Year  Con- 
ference, meeting  now  In  Tehran.  Iran, 
is  seekina  methods  to  advance  the  cause 
of  humanity  throughout  the  world. 

The  profound  truth  of  our  age — the  in- 
divisibility of  peace  and  human  rights — 
is  being  forged  into  what,  hopefully, 
will  become  a  new  legal  order,  dedicated 
to  the  dignity  of  man. 

A  well-written  article  published  In 
the  spring  issue  of  Odyssey,  the  Journal 
of  the  U.S.  Experiment  m  International 
Living,  accurately  images  the  keen  ef- 
forts of  the  International  Human  Rights 
Year  to  unite  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  'Year  1968;  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Year  1968:  International  Human  Rights 
Year 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  designated  1968  as  Internat.o.ial 
Human  Rights  Y'ear.  This  particular  year  was 
selected  because  it  marks  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In  recogni- 
tion Of  Its  Importance  In   the  promotion  of 


are  now  having  concerning  tiie  omnibus 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill,  and  I 
believe  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  of 
us  in  this  body.  Mr.  Nixon  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  forthright  statement  on 
this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  'Nixon  Hits 
Rise  in  Crime"  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts. 


peace,  the  General  Assemblv  has  called  upon 

all  Its  members  and  agencies  to  undertake     which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 

appropriate  activities  throughout  the  year,     on  May  9.  1968.  be  printed  in  the  CoN- 


When  the  U.N.  Charter  was  drafted  In  San 
Francisco  in  1945  there  was  considerable 
discussion  over  the  inclusion  of  an  interna- 
tional bill  of  rights,  but  limited  time  pre- 
vented the  spelling  out  of  separate  articles. 
The  conference  concluded,  moreover,  that 
•Jiich  provisions  would  be  considered  sepa- 
rately and  subsequently  adopted  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Charter  or  by  other  means. 

At  the  closing  session  in  San  Francisco. 
President  Truman  expressed  this  expectii- 
tion  In  these  words: 

■Under  (this  Charter)  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  the  framing  of  an  International 
Bill  of  Rights,  acceptable  to  all  nations  in- 
volved. That  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  as  much 
.1  part  of  International  life  as  our  own  BUI 
of  Rights  Is  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Charter  Is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  freedom, 
and  unless  we  can  attain  these  objectives 
for  all  men  and  women  everywhere — without 
regard  to  race,  language  or  religion — we  can- 
not have  permanent  peace  and  security." 

Some  three  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly,  meeting 
;n  Paris,  adopted  the  Universal  Declaration 
if  Human  Rights.  It  is  not  of  Itself  a  treaty. 
It  was  intended  as  a  statement  of  principles 
and  it  does  not  have  binding  effect  although 
legal  Implications  are  suggested  by  the  com- 
ments in  two  concurring  opinions  by  four 
justices  of   the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Political  organizations,  at  best,  are  not 
eternal.  The  nobly  inspired  United  Nations 
could  disintegrate  some  day.  But  ideas  never 
die.  If  nothing  else  comes  of  the  attempt 
in  our  time  to  unite  mankind,  the  Univer- 
s.il  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  will  stand 
as  a  record  that  men  of  goodwill  recognized 
!hat  rights  came  Into  existence  for  every  man 
bv  the  verv  fact  of  his  birth. 


RICHARD  NIXON  S   POSITION   ON 
THE   CRIME    PROBLEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  outlining  the  views  of  former  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  on  the  crime 
crisis  facing  thi.s  Nation.  Mr.  Nixon's  po- 
sition was  outlined  m  a  paper  entitled 
•  Toward  Freedom  From  Fear."  Among 
his  recommendations  are:  Strong  en- 
dorsements of  legislation  overturning 
:ecent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
l)lace  limitations  on  the  use  of  voluntary 
confessions:  endorsement  of  legi-slation 
jjermitting  the  use  of  wiretapping  In 
criminal  Investigations  under  court  or- 
der: an  endorsement  of  the  block  grant 
approach  to  Federal  aid  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  former  Vice  President  also 
strongly  disagreed  w,1th  the  contention 
that  crime  is  caused  by  poverty.  Mr. 
Nixon  pointed  out  that  crime  has  in- 
creased about  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
national  wealth.  He  also  criticized  those 
in  public  life  who  "excuse"  crime  and 
-sympathize  with  criminals  because  of 
past  grievances  the  criminal  may  have 
against  society. 

I  believe  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nixon 
is  particularly  relevant  to  the  debate  we 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nixon   Hits  Rise   in   Crime — Cites  Lawless 
SOCIETY   IN   Policy   Paper 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Rotterts) 
Richard  M.  Nixon  yesterday  castigated  the 
Johnson  Administration  for  the  massive  in- 
crease In  crime  while  it  has  been  in  office. 

In  a  lengthy  policy  paper,  the  frontrun- 
nlng  Republican  presidential  candidate  de- 
clared the  United  States  to  be  a  "lawless  so- 
ciety" In  which  crime  has  skyrocketed  88  per 
cent  In  the  last  seven  years  while  population 
was  rising  only  10  per  cent. 

Nixon  strongly  criticized  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limiting  interrogation  of  suspects 
and  the  use  of  confessions.  He  also  called  for 
legislation  permitting  use  of  wiretapping. 
If  the  crime  rate  continues,  he  said,  "the 
number  of  rapes  and  robberies  and  as-saults 
and  thefts"  today  will  double  by  1972.  "a 
prospect  America  cannot  accept." 

"If  we  allow  it  to  happen."  said  Nixon, 
"then  the  city  jungle  will  cease  to  be  a  meta- 
phor. It  will  become  a  barbaric  reality,  and 
the  brutal  society  that  now  flourishes  in 
the  core  cities  of  America  will  annex  the 
affluent  suburbs. 

"This  Nation  will  then  be  what  It  Is  fast 
becoming — an  arme«l  camp  of  200  million 
Americans  living  In  ft^.'' 

It  was  Nixon's  first  major  position  pap>€r 
on  the  crime  issue,  which  may  well  be  the 
preeminent  domestic  concern  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  He  has  touched  the  crime 
question  repeatedly  in  his  stump  appear- 
ances. 

Nixon  characterized  as  a  "myth"  for  which 
the  Johnson  Administration  "bears  major  re- 
sponsibility" the  Idea  that  crime  can  be 
charged  off  to  poverty 

"The  role  of  poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime 
uprise  In  America."  he  said,  "has  been  grossly 
exaggerated"  and  "we  would  not  rid  our- 
selves of  the  crime  problem  even  if  we  suc- 
ceeded overnight  in  lifting  everyone  above 
the  poverty  level."' 

The  former  Vice  President  charged  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  "seems  to  have 
neither  an  understanding  of  the  crisis  which 
confronts  us  nor  a  recognition  of  Its  sever- 
ity. As  a  result,  neither  the  leadership  nor 
the  necessary  tools  have  been  provided  to 
date  to  enable  society's  peace  forces  to  regain 
the  upper  hand  over  the  criminal  forces  In 
this  country." 

At  one  point  Nixon  declared  that  "the 
forces  of  peace  are  in  dlsorgamzed  retreat" 
in  Washington  where  since  1960  crime  has 
Increased  by  100  per  cent.  The  national 
capital,  he  said,  "should  be  a  model  city  as 
far  as  law  enforcement  is  concerned — a  na- 
tional laboratory  in  which  the  latest  in  crime 
prevention  and  detection  can  be  tested  and 
the  results  reported  to  a  waiting  nation.  The 
record,  however,  is  otherwise." 

The  Nixon  statement,  entitled  "Toward 
Freedom  Prom  Fear."  was  strongly  critical  of 
severa'  Supreme  Court  decisions,  especially 
those  in  the  Miranda  and  Escobedo  cases.  He 
said  those  two  decisions  had  the  effect  of 
"seriously  ham-stringing  the  peace  forces"  In 
favor  of  the  criminals. 

He  called  for  legislation  to  "redress  the 
balance"  and  went  on  to  say  that  if  such  leg- 
islation would  not  satisfy  the  Supreme  Court 


then  consideration  should  be  given  to  amend- 
ing the  Constitution. 

The  two  decisions  lay  down  limitations  on 
Interrogation  of  suspects  and  the  use  of  con- 
fessions. Nixon  also  criticized  other  decisions 
dealing  with  a  prisoner's  right  to  liave  a 
lawyer  present  during  interrogations. 

Nixon  called  for  legislation  permitting  use 
of  wireti\pplng  under  safeguards  which  he 
outlined.  Here  he  was  critical  of  President 
Johnson's  opposition  to  the  use  of  such  de- 
vices. 

In  effect.  Nixon  was  calling  for  approval  of 
two  highly  controversial  sections  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  One 
section  would  overturn  some  Court  decisions 
while  another  section  would  authorize  N^nre- 
tapplng  under  court  order.  Both  are  opposed 
by  the  Administration. 

Nixon  also  called  for  block  grants  of  Fed- 
eral fu.ids  to  the  states  for  law  enforcement 
assistance,  a  GOP  proposal  already  approved 
by  the  HouSe  but  opp)osed  by  the  Admimstra- 
tlon  which  wants  the  money  to  go  direct  to 
the  cities. 

Other  measures  proposed  by  Nixon  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  invest  criminally- 
gained  money  In  legitimate  businesses,  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime,  more  Federal 
personnel  to  fight  crime  and  a  GOP  bill  to 
Jail  witnesses  who  refuse  to  testily  once  they 
have  been  granted  immumty. 

Nixon  said  that  he  was  not  dealing  In  this 
statement  with  the  "special  problem"  of 
urban  riots  but  only  with  "the  crisis  of 
dally  crime  in  America." 

In  downgrading  the  link  between  poverty 
and  crime.  Nixon  said  crime  has  Increased 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  national 
wealth. 

"The  success  of  criminals  in  this  coun- 
try." he  said,  "plays  a  far  greater  role  in  the 
rising  crime  rate  than  any  consideration  of 
poverty.  Today,  an  estimated  one-ln-elght 
crimes  result  In  conviction  and  punishment. 
"If  the  conviction  rate  were  doubled  in  this 
country.  It  would  do  more  to  eliminate  crime 
in  the  future  than  a  quadrupling  of  the 
funds  for  any  governmenUil  war  on  poverty 
In  short,  crime  creates  crime — l>ecause  crime 
rewards  the  criminal.  And  we  will  reduce 
crime  as  we  reduce  the  profits  of  crimlnalB." 
Nixon  added  that  another  "attitude  that 
must  be  discarded"  Is  the  "socially  suicidal 
tendency — on  the  part  of  many  public  men — 
to  excuse  crime  and  sympathize  with  crimi- 
nals because  of  past  grievances  the  criminal 
naay  have  against  society  By  now  Americans. 
I  believe,  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  a 
society  that  Is  lenient  and  permissive  for 
criminals  Is  a  society  that  Is  neither  safe 
nor  secure  for  innocent  men  and  women." 

Nixon  also  called  for  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's police  forces,  which  he  called  under- 
manned and  underpaid,  for  use  of  more  mod- 
em crime  detection  techniques  for  lifting 
bars  to  the  sales  of  prison-made  goods,  for 
reforms  In  the  Federal  and  state  prison  sys- 
tems and  for  speedier  disfjosltlon  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clcKk  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  5 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  May 
10, 1968^1 12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  9  (legislative  day  of  May  7) , 
1968: 
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POSTM  ASTERS 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Lynwood  Junklns.  Kennedy,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  Pelton  Jones,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

WUlard  W  Tolman.  Avondale.  Ariz..  In 
place  of  L.  F.  Skubltz.  retired. 

^  ARKANSAS 

Rome  H.  Rea.  Caraway.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
?    S.  Tiicker.  retired. 

William  H  Hundhausen,  Jr  ,  West  Mem- 
phis. Ark  .  in  place  of  D   W   Hall,  retired 

COLORADO 

Roscoe  H  Dotter,  Jr..  Genoa.  Colo..  In  place 
of  W   D   Kaufman,  removed. 

GEORGIA 

Hyman  C.  Miller,  Cherrylog.  Ga  ,  In  place 
of  L.  R.  Miller,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Acel  L.  Leaf.  Cascade.  Idaho,  in  place  of 
T.   R.   Bowlden.  removed. 

ILLINOIS 

Robert-  H.  Robke.  Germantown.  111..  In 
■.)tace  of-J.  G.  Robben,  retired. 

Ted  L.  Dickman.  Meredosla.  111..  In  place  of 
E.  E.  Harbert.  retired. 

IOWA 

Charles  J.  Seda.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Anawalt.  deceased. 

Anita  A.  Walgenbach.  Hospers.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  D  W.  Stover,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

Margaret  L.  Albright.  Pretty  Prairie,  Kans.. 

in  pUtce  of  P    J    Vorau.  deceased. 


KENTUCKY 

Terry  C.  Watklns,  Cadiz,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
W.  H.  Cundlff.  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Jack  Lee  Kelly.  Olivet.  Mich..  In  place  of 
L.  W.  Church,  deceased. 

Carl  Wudarckl.  OrtonvUle.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  P.  A.  Leece,  retired. 

Paul  S.  Sinnott,  Owosso.  Mich.,  In  place  of 
G.  A.  Gale,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Gerald  W  Strem.  Fertile.  Minn..  In  place 
of  Elmer  Reseland.  deceased. 

James  C.  Kuchera.  South  St  Paul,  Minn., 
In  place  of  A.  C.  Tweit.  deceased. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Mary  S.  Martinez,  Ablqulu.  N  Mex..  in 
place  of  Joe  Ferran,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Marlon  L.  Pontello.  Brewerton.  NY.,  in 
place  of  N.  M.  McKlnney.  retired. 

John  J.  Sullivan.  Rock  Hill,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  E.  C.  Yaple,  retired. 

OHIO 

Ruth  F.  Weaver,  Kansas,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
A.  M.  Schoendorff,  retired. 

Eugene  J.  Crusle,  Lyndon.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
G    L.  Taylor,  transferred. 

James  E.  Welher.  Rio  Grande.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  D.  Wlckllne.  transferred. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Harry  L.  Nelson,  Scotland.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
Of  H.  W.  Grace.  retUed. 

TENNESSEE 

Linus  L.  Sims.  Memphis.  Tenn..  In  place  of 

A.  L    More'.and.  retired. 


Oren  W.  Johnson.  Parrotteville.  Tenn  .  m 
place  of  E.  S.  Dawson,  retired 

Arthur  J.  Robinson.  Sherwood.  Tenn,.  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Maxwell,  resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nommation.s  confii'med  by 
the  Senate  May  9  (legislative  day  ol 
May  7i,  1968: 

Department     op     Health.     Education,     and 
Welfare 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Department    op    the    Treasury 

John  R.  Petty,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  judges 
of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  12  ve.ars  from  June  2.  1968: 

William  M.  Drennen.  of  West  Virginia. 

William  M,  Fay.  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  Moxley  Featherston.  of  Virginia. 

Charles  R,  slmpson.  of  Illinois. 
Department  of  State 

Prank  E.  McKlnney.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  C,  Ber- 
gtis.  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
.tnd  ending  Miss  Joanna  W.  Witzel.  to  be  u 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  12.  1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMATIVES— HH^rsrfaz/,  May  .9,  1%8 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Holiness  Vasken  I,  Supreme  Pa- 
tiiarch  and  Catholicos  of  all  Annenians. 
Etchmiadzin.  Armenia,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

We  thank  You,  O  Lord,  our  God,  for 
granting  us  the  opportunity  of  standing 
at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  this  venerable 
legislative  assembly,  as  the  humble 
spiritual  head  of  the  Armenians  and  a 
servan*  of  Your  church. 

As  we  visit  this  wonderful  land,  we 
offer  You  our  gratitude  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  that  the  children  of  our 
church,  the  descendants  of  the  world's 
most  ancient  Christian  state,  have  found 
in  this  hospitable  country. 

We  fervently  implore.  O  Lord,  that  You 
guide  the  minds  and  wills  of  all  legisla- 
tors everywhere,  to  bring  about  justice 
and  peace,  love,  and  happiness  in  this 
strife-torn  and  restless  world  of  ours. 

You.  O  Lord,  who  are  the  true  destiny 
of  men  and  of  nations,  grant,  we  beseech 
You.  Your  wisdom  and  guidance  to  these 
distinguished  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
they  may  lead  this  coimtry  with  courage 
and  compassion  toward  purposes  pleasing 
to  You,  We  ask  Your  blessings  In  Christ's 
:;ame  and  we  glorify  Him  together  with 
You  and  the  Holy  Spirit  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal    f  'hf  pr-^ceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  a:.d  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  In  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstanding 
contribuUons  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
States  ahd  to  the  world. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  thi  following  titles: 

S.  1909.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental   railroad;    and 

S^j.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  stud,  and  Investigation 
of  the  existing  compensation  system  for 
motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  12639 >  entitled  "An  act 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  ocean 
cruises."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Macnuson.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Brewster. 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Griffin  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  CAR  MEL 


N  Y  ,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
marvelous  music  that  my  colleagues 
heard  as  they  entered  the  Capitol  today 
was  i):-esente"d  by  the  Carmel.  N.Y..  High 
School  band,  led  by  band  director.  Dan 
Mooney.  and  band  president.  Nick 
Chapis.  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
they  gave  a  superior  and  exciting  per- 
formance. 

Seventy-six  members  of  the  85-mem- 
ber  band  came  to  Washington  from  Put- 
nam County.  This  fine  musical  organiza- 
tion was  forn^ed  in  1960  and  has  given 
10  concerts  each  year  .'^mce  then.  They 
performed  at  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers Association  Conference  and  at  the 
New  York  State  Worlds  Fair  m  1964  and 
1965.  The  band  toured  upstate  New 
York.  Canada,  and  New  England,  also. 

The  band's  performance  today  opened 
with  a  very  thrilling  rendition  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner  "  and  continued 
with  selections  by  George  Gershwin  and 
a  march  composed  by  Dan  Mooney, 

It  was  my  verj'  great  privilege  to  have 
arranged  this  concert.  Here  is  a  group 
of  young  people  who  typify  the  very  best 
in  America's  youth.  They  are  proud  of 
their  country-  and  proud  to  display  their 


talents  at  the  Nation's  Capitol.  We  all 
join  in  welcoming  them 


THE    POOR    PEOPLES    CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Monday 
iime  one  thou.sand  participants  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaiun  are  expected  to 
•}e  in  Wa.'^hini^ton  I  have  been  distressed 
by  the  reaction  of  many  Members  to  that 
campaign. 

The  Constitution  expressly  guarantees 
the  right  of  petition  and  peaceably  to 
assemble.  Judging  by  the  reports  hssued 
uy  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
quiry into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition,  and 
ihe  President's  AdvLsory  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  a  host  of  other  studies 
dealing  with  the  plight  of  the  poor  in 
America,  and  the  impact  of  existing  Fed- 
rral  Government  programs  on  their  con- 
ditions, the  poor  have  ample  reason  to 
lietition  and  to  assemble. 

About  66  Members  have  introduced 
1  L'lslation  designed  to  impede  their  cam- 
paign bv  restricting  the  right  to  pcace- 
itbly  assemble.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  ordered  reported  H.R.  16981, 
as  amended,  which  restricts  camping 
and  requires  the  posting  of  a  surety 
bond  for  the  use  of  public  property.  To 
.ittach  a  financial  condition  to  the  right 
of  assembly  is  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. 

Congress  regularly  accepts  and  wel- 
comes lobbyists  and  spokesmen  for  vari- 
ous interests— so  long  as  they  are  wear- 
ing suits  and  ties.  But  let  crassroots  lob- 
byists arrive  in  dungarees  and  in  mule 
carts,  representing  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  of  America,  let  them  come  and 
try  to  open  hearts  and  minds,  and  the 
lesponse  is  repressive. 

The  other  day  a  young  lady  was  told 
by  a  Capitol  Guard  that  she  could  not  set 
foot  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  unless  she 
removed  a  button  honoring  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King. 

Let  us  greet  the  representatives  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  as  citizens  exer- 
cising constitutionally  protected  rights, 
seeking  to  redress  longstanding  and 
proven  grievances,  and  let  us  listen  care- 
fully to  what  they  have  to  say. 


rejected  the  S6  billion  budget  cut  as  a 
condition  lor  the  surtax. 

The  Nation  cannot  suffer  the  emascu- 
lation of  vital  programs  such  as  educa- 
tion health,  and  welfare,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams directed  toward  the  solution  of 
critical  urban  needs. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  a  surtax,  out 
not  at  this  price. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
REMAINDER  OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.  ,  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  has  an  announcement  to 
make  relative  to  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today  and  possibly  tomor- 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  U)  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  first  order  of  business 
today  will  be  a  conference  report,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
about  ready  to  call  up. 

The  second  order  of  business  will  be 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments. 
The  third  order  of  business  will  be  H.R. 
15951.  uniform  annual  observance  of  cer- 
tain legal  holidays  on  Monday,  and  the 
fourth  will  be  H.R.  16911.  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  Act. 

It  is  hoped  these  bills  will  be  finished 
today,  but  in  any  event  it  is  planned  that 
they'  will  be  finished  this  week,  which 
means  meeting  tomorrow  if  they  are  not 
finished  today. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point   of   order   that   a   quorum   is   not 

present.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
acallof  thellouse. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  124) 
Green.  OrcR. 


Andrew.e.  Ala. 

Ashmore 

BevlU 

Bolton 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Curter 

Casey 

German 

Cunningham 

Dlc)<lnson 

Dint;ell 

Dowdy  • 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala 

Ellber:^ 

Flood 

Preluighuysen 

Gardner 

Gettys 


Oubs.er 

Huiran 

Hfilleck 

Hanna 

HiUi.sen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wa.sli. 

Hardy 

Hariison 

HarNha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Holland 

JarmRii 

Jones.  Alu. 

Kar.«ten 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lukens 

MacOregor 


Matsunaga 
MUUt.  Cttllf 
Ml/.e 
MiX)re 

Morse.  Mass. 
Nichols 
O  Kara,  111. 
O  Kara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

I'ryor 

Helfel 

Resnlctt 

Rivera 

Selden 

Stubbleneld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tunney 

Watts 

Wyatt 


SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      INVESTIGA- 
TIONS.   COMMITTEE    ON     INTER- 
STATE      AND       FOREIGN       COM- 
MERCE—PERMISSION TO  SIT 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   that   the   Subcommittee 
on  investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  todav  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURTAX  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  House-Senate  conferees 
are  demanding  an  unholy  ransom  for 
the  surtax  proposal. 

This  action  comi^letely  disregards  the 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  last  Monday,  which 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 

ACT  AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
14940'  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum. 

Bv   unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with.  

ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENT   ACT    AMENDMENTS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept  No.  1347) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voi^s  of  the  ^*o  """^^^..^^'^^ 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
14940)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  as  amended,  m  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  lor  appropriations, 
having-met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  On  the  first  page. 
line  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments, 
strike  out  "Sn.OOO.OOO'  and  insert  '  $18,500.- 
000"-  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
EDNA  F.  Kelly. 
Wayne  L    Hays. 
Wm.  S    Mailliard. 
Peteb  H.  B.  Frelinghcysen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

3.  W.   FULBKIGHT, 

John  Sparkman, 
Mike   Mansfield, 
Wayne  Morse, 
G.  D.   AIKEN.. 
BOURKE  B.  Hickenlooper. 
Prank   Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
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two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bin  (HR.  14940)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  up>on  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  oonler- 
enc»  rep)ort: 

The  senate  amended  the  House  bill  In  two 
respects  i  1 )  the  House  authorl2atlon  of  $20 
mllUon  for  the  two  fiscal  years  1969  through 
1970  was  reduced  to  $17,000,000  for  the  same 
period  and  i2)  a  limitation  of  $7,000,000  (not 
inc;udlng  funds  for  field  testing)  was  Im- 
posed on  the  amount  of  such  funds  which 
couid  be  si)ent  for  research  conducted  out- 
side the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

rONDS     AtrrHORIZED 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $18,500,000  for  the  two 
year  period,  a  reduction  of  $1,500,000  below 
the  House  figure  and  an  increase  of  $1,500,000 
above  the  Senate  figure. 

LIMITATION    ON    RESEARCH 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  limitation  of  $7,000,000  on  the 
funds  Which  may  be  spent  for  external  re- 
search ( research  conducted  outside  the 
Agency  whether  by  other  government  agen- 
cies or  by  public  or  private  institutions  or 
by  persons!  provided  this  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  field  test  activities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concurred  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  research  program  being  financed 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Included  projects  which  could  be 
curtailed  or  eliminated  without  detriment  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency's  ojjeratlons, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Clement  J  Zablocki.  | 

Edna  P.  Kelly. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Wm.  Mailliard. 

Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghuysen. 
Mat.aaers  on   'he  Part  of  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Morgan]  is  recog- 
nized for  I  hour. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
were  two  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  author- 
ized 520.000.000  for  the  2-year  period  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill 
by  reducing  the  authorization  for  the 
same  2-year  period  to  817.000,000. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
split  the  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  amounts  and  accepted  a  fig- 
ure of  518, .500, 000. 

The  other  difference  was  a  limitation 
of  57,000,000  on  the  use  of  funds  for  ex- 
ternal research,  not  including  funds  for 
field  testing,  imposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  such  a 
limitation. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Sen- 
ace  provision. 

The  Executive  had  programed  SU,- 
872.000  for  external  research,  of  which 
53,378.000  was  for  field  testing. 

The  Senate  limitation  of  S7  million, 
plus  the  53.378.000  for  field  tests  make  a 
total  of  510.378,000  for  external  research, 
including  field  tests  for  the  2-year  period. 

This  would  mean  a  cut  of  $1,494,000  in 
the  external  research  program  requested 
by  the  Executive. 

The  Hou.se  conferees  believe  that  a  cut 
of  this  amount  would  not  do  any  serious 
harm. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  all  of  our 
conferences  were  as  simple  as  this.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  can  have  serious 
objection  to  what  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  done,  and  I  urge 
the  approval  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN, 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  $7  million  for  re- 
search per  year,  or  is  that  a  total 
amount? 

Mr.  MORCAN.  It  is  the  total  for  the  2- 
year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Total  for  the  2-year 
period? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.   The  House.  I  believe  the 
gentleman   said,   passed   a   bill   for   $20 
million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  for  a  2-yeai 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  other  body  passed  a 
bill  for  S17  million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  financial 
crisis  that  faces  this  country,  is  there 
any  valid  reason  why  the  House  did  not 
accept  the  Senate  version  of  S17  million. 
with  a  consequent  $3  million  cut  in  this 
program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  original  request  was 
for  $33  million  for  a  3-year  period.  This 
was  debated  and  the  House  approved  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
reduce  the  authorization  lo  S20  milLun 
for  a  2 -year  period. 

It  was  the  obligation  of  the  House  con- 
ferees to  defend  the  $20  million  which 
was  approved  by  the  House  in  confer- 
ence, and  we  did  our  best. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  your  best,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  by  failing  to  adopt 
the  Senate  version  and  thus  -a\e  the 
taxpayers  $3  million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  one  who  does  not  very  often 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  did  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  belonged  to  the  Senate  club, 
either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  a  question  of  en- 
chantment with  the  Members  of  the  other 
body.  This  is  a  question  of  having  some 
regard  for  and  enchantment  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  who,  after  all. 
have  to  put  up  the  money.  This  was  an 
excellent  opportunity — I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  way — to  save  S3  million,  but 
apparently  the  House  conferees  mufTed 
the  ball.  Whatever  happened  I  do  not 
know.  I  simply  cannot  understand  why 
the  lower  figure  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man again,  the  reason  is  that  we  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  perhaps  I  am  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  problem  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  foresees  because,  as  the  author  of 
the  motion  to  recommit,  evidently  I  was 
a  little  too  liberal  with  the  figures.  If  we 
had  had  a  motion  to  recommit  cutting 


the  fieure  down,  let  us  say,  lo  $18  mil- 
lion instead  of  $20  million,  then  tl;i- 
chairman  would  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  accept  a  figure  clo.se  to  the  Senate 
figure.  I  do  not  believe  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  much  as  those  of  u.s 
who  worked  on  the  motion  to  recommi!, 
is  to  be  blamed  for  excessive  liberali.sni 
of  the  House.  The  next  time  I  will  try 
to  cut  it  a  little  lower,  and  then  we  will 
not  have  this  problem. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  MORG.^N,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  i  Mr   .'\dair1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  c.:)nference  report  that  iias 
been  presented  here  today  with  regard  t  ' 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
In  my  opinion,  this  bill  has  been  sub- 
stantially unproved  by  tlie  actions  takfi: 
by  the  Hou.se,  the  Senate,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  House-Senate  conferenct^ 
You  will  recall  that  the  bill  we  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Marci. 
6  called  for  a  3-year  authorization  and  for 
the  sum  of  $33  million.  The  House,  in  my 
judgment,  acted  wisely  in  cutting  tin- 
original  authorization  request  from 
years  to  2  years,  and  in  reducing  the 
"dollar  amount  to  $20  million, 

.•\dditional  unprovements  were  made  ii. 
conference,  cutting  the  dollar  amount 
furtlier  to  SI 8. .500. 000  for  the  2-year  pe- 
riod, and  .setting  a  limitation  of  $7  mil- 
lion on  external  research,  not  includina 
field  test  activities. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  a  number 
of  us  in  our  supplemental  views  on  the 
House  bill  had  expressed  great  concern 
over  the  extent  and  type  of  external  re- 
search being  conducted  by  the  agency. 
So.  I  am  unratified  that  a  limitation  on 
external  research  has  been  set.  I  am  als3 
pleased  that  imder  this  bill,  as  amended, 
the  next  Congress  \nll  iiave  an  oppor- 
tunity carefully  to  examine  the  work  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  In  view  of  these  improvements 
in  the  act,  I  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand what  has  come  over  the  House  of 
Representatives,   m   that   it   now   covets 
the  role   in  all   too  many  instances  of 
being   the  big  spender   in  Congress.  At 
one  time  the  House  was  known  as  the 
economy  body  of  the  Congress.  Appar- 
ently It  covets  this  role  of  bcms  the  big 
spender.  I  am  surprised  and  disappointed. 
Mr.  MORGAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The   question   was   taken:    and   there 

y^ere— yeas  269,  nays  90,  not  voting  74,  as 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  1251 

YEAS— 269 


.111. 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bel  and 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfipld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahiU 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa 
Dawson 
tie  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleraan 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fino 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 


Abbltt 
.\bernethy 
Ashbrook 
Baring 


Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gon/alez 
Goodell 
GoodUng 
Gray 
Green.  Pa 
GrifBths 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harvev 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W,  Va, 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kellv 

King.  Calif. 
Kleppi^ 
Kluozj-nskl 
Korr.egay 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCIure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mnchen 
Madden 
Muhon 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphv.  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Matcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Poll 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reu.ss 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooiiey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tafi 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tunnev 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrleht 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devine 
Dole 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fuqua 
Gathings 
Griffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Ourney 


Haley 

Hall 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

King,  N  Y. 

Kiiykendall 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Mesklll 

Mills 

MInshall 

Montgomery 

OKonskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pool 

Irice.  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarick 
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Reld.  Ill 
Relnecke 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Srherle 
Slkes 

Smith  Calif 
Smith.  Okla. 
Snyder 
Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
lal.cit 

Teague,  Calif. 
1  hompson.  Ga. 
Tuck 

Waggoniier 
Walker 
Watson 
Whltener 
Whltten 
Zlon 


Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr  Olsen  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho, 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.    Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr 
Lukens. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  StubbleHeld  with  Mr.  Karslen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Hardy 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr  Cederberg. 

Mr.  COWGER  and  Mr.  PETTIS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Bolton  • 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cellcr 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Dickinson 

Dowdv 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Everett 

Flood 

Frellnghuysen 

Gardner 

Gettys 


Green.  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Haean 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Havs 

HPbert 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jones  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kir  wan 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

MacGregor 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mize 

Moore 

Morise.  Mass. 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

01<.en 

Pryor 
Reife! 
Re^nick 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Selden 

Stubblcfleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Utt 

Watts 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 


to 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


NAYS— 90 

Battm 
Belcher 
Bow 
Brtnkley 


Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke.  Fla. 


The   Clerk   announced   the   foUownng 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama against 

Mrs.  Dwver  for.  with  Mr.  Gardner  against 
Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against 
Mr.  Latta  ftjr.  with  Mr.  Blackburn  against 
Mr.  Prelinghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  trtt 
against. 

Mrs      Bolton     for.     with     Mr.     Buchanan 

against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for.  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Bevlll  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman 
against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McCloskey 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

n    Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Brotzanan. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Gubser. 


PROVIDING   ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION     FOR      SERVICES      PER- 
FORMED BY  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
IN     THE     HOUSE     PUBUCATIONS 
DISTRIBUTION  SERVICE 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I   submit  a  privileged   report 
iRept.  No.  1368 >   on  the  resolution   iH. 
Res.  1159'  providing  additional  compen- 
sation for  services  perfoimed  by  certain 
employees    in    the    House    Publications 
Distribution  Service,  and  ask  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1159 

.Rpsolved.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  tund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  .=ums  as  m.iy 
be  necessary  to  pay  compensation  to  each 
employee  of  the  Publications  Distribution 
Service  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  position  at  compensation  level  4  or  lower 
as  established  In  accordance  with  the  House 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act  for  all 
services  performed  by  such  employee  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  workday  where  such 
<=ervices  are  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  at  a  r.-ite 
equal  to  the  rate  of  compensation  otherwise 
paid  to  such  employees. 

This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on  its 
adoption  and  payments  made  under  this  res- 
olution shall  be  terminated  as  the  Commit- 
tee   on    House    Administration    determines 

necessary. 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
CONDUCTING  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY 
RULE  XI' 8 1  INCURRED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1369'  on  the  resolution  <H^ 
Res  1160)  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
conducting  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  rule  XL  8)  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 
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The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

rollo'.vi 

H    Res    1160 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI(8)  and  H.  Res.  110,  Nine- 
tieth Congress.  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $250,000, 
Including  expenditures  for  employment  of 
experts,  special  counsel,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  which  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  Incurred  by  said  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  within  and  without 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
-■Vdministration. 

Sec  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
iRvestlgated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  coonmittee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  4  Fvinds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  one.  line  5.  strike  out  '■$250,000" 
and   Insert   •8225.000"    in   Ueu   thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table- 


EXTENSION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  16729  ■  to  extend  for 
2  years  certain  programs  providing  as- 
sistance to  students  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  modify  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  for  planning,  eval- 
uation, and  adequate  leadtime  in  such 
programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  16729*  with  Mr. 
DoNOHUE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Per- 
kins will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresI  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  on  the  opening 
day  of  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green  1,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
said: 

The  most  important  issue  in  the  bill  is  the 
timing  of  the  legislation. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Harold  Howe,  agreed  with  the  subcom- 
mittee chainnan  saying: 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  your  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  tlmlng,,G«fHifcted 
with  this  legislation  procedure.  The  colleges 
will  benefit  tremendously  if  the  consicfera- 
tion  of  this  legislation  can  be  advanced. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  not  aware  of  the  severe 
problems  bi-ought  about  by  late  authori- 
zations and  late  funding.  This  is  paitic- 
ularly  so  in  the  administration  of  the 
student  aid  programs.  The  four  student 
aid  programs  being  extended  by  H.R. 
16729  will  expire  at  the  end  of  June.  It 
is  necessaiT  therefore  at  this  time  to 
enact  authorizing  legislation  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  continuation  of  these 
programs.  H.R.  16729  proposes  such  an 
extension. 

In  addition — and  very  importantly — 
the  bill  provides  not  only  for  an  exten- 
.sion  in  fiscal  year  1969  but  also  an  ex- 
tension through  fiscal  y^r  1970.  There 
is  a  related  provision  which  pi-oposes  ad- 
vance funding  authority  for  the  four  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Enactment  therefore 
of  this  legislation  will  enable  not  only  an 
orderly  continuation  of  the  programs 
next  year,  but  also  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

H.R.  16729  is  another  example  of  the 
fine  bipartisan  cooperation  that  lias  been 
characteristic  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green!.  Not  only 
am  I.  but  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  appreciative  of  the  tm- 
tiring  efforts  she  has  made  over  the 
years  for  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  for  our  college  students.  In  this  ef- 
fort, she  has  been  joined  ably  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Bradem.as],  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  :Mr.  Quie]. 
To  these  gentlemen,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions for  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  also  the  excel- 
lent contribution  which  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  ;Mr. 
P.^tman].  has  made  to  this  legislation.  On 
two  occasions  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
"before  the  special  subcommittee  and  on 
numerous  occasions,  his  staff  ha^  been 
of  assistance  to  me  and  to  members  of 
my  staff.  It  is  largely  through  Mr, 
Patman's  efforts  that  we  were  able  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  what  has  been 
a  severe  problem  in  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  On  the  basis  of  his 
testimony,  the  subcommittee  dropped 
from  the  administration's  bill  the  very 
controversial  provision  for  placement 
and  conversion  fees  to  local  lenders.  In 
lieu  of  that  provision,  H.R.  16729  con- 


tains a  much  more  preferable  approach 
to  the  problem  under  which  the  ceilint; 
on  interest  rates  for  student  loans  is 
rai.sed  to  7  percent. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  brine  a  well-con.sidered  and  designed 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  par- 
ticularly a  pleasure,  and  an  honor,  to 
bring  before  you  today  legislation  which 
was  approved  in  .subcommittee  and  m 
the  full  committee  by  unanimous  votes 
But  more  than  this.  I  feel  privileged  to 
be  a  part  of  a  Congress  which  is  say  in  j 
to  needy  young  men  and  women  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  help  them  ob- 
tain a  collece  education. 

During  the  iieann^s  on  the  higher  ed- 
ucation bill,  the  president  of  one  of  the 
coUeses  in  my  di.strict  indicated  that  75 
percent  of  the  students  at  his  institution 
rely  on  some  form  of  financial  assistance 
to  go  to  college.  Unquestionably  the  per- 
centage of  students  receiving  financial 
aid  is  not  as  high  in  many  other  in.stitu- 
tions  as  it  is  in  this  individual  situation 
Whether  it  be  10  or  75  percent,  we  can- 
not— and  I  am  confideiit  that  we  will 
not — deny  students  the  benefits  from  our 
student  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  review  briefly  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  16729  proposes  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  three  college-based  student 
aid  programs — national  defense  student 
loans,  college  work-study  and  educational 
opp.irtunlty  gi'ants.  The  total  annual  au- 
thorization proposed  for  the  three  col- 
lege-ba-sed  programs  is  at  the  same  level 
as  the  1968  authorizaton.  A  total  of  S495.- 
000.000  was  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  three  programs.  An  identical  sum 
is  proposed  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program  in  1958,  over  2  million 
students  have  borrowed  one  and  a  quar- 
ter billion  dollars.  With  the  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  of  S190  million,  ap- 
proximately 400,000  students  received 
loans  this  year.  Section  1  of  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  2-year  extension  of  the  NDEA 
student  loan  program,  with  an  annual 
authorization  ot  appropriation  of  S200.- 
000.000.  The  proposed  authorization  is 
S25.000.000  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization. 

However,  with  an  authorization  of 
5200.000,000.  the  anticipated  repayment 
of  S64.000.000  to  institutional  revolving 
funds  and  the  respective  institutional 
contributions  to  the  program.  8274,000.- 
000  will  be  available  for  loans  to  approxi- 
mately 422.000  student  borrowers  during 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  432.000  students  in 
fiscal  year  1970, 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Rules  Committee,  qtiestions 
were  raised  '.vith  regard  to  the  eligibility 
of  student  borrowers.  Based  on  our  dis- 
cussion. I  requested  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation information  which  would  clarify 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  participation 
in  the  program.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  supplied  me  with  a  memorandum 
which  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Eligibility  of  Sttdent  Borrowers:  National 
Defense  .Sti-dent  Loan  Program 

THE   ACT 

Section  205(d)  of  the  Act  provides: 
.•\n  agreement  under  this  title  for  payment 
of  Federal  capital  contributions  shall  include 
provisions  designed  to  make  loans  from  the 
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student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  reasonably  available  (to  the 
extent  of  the  available  funds  in  such  fund) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  such  Institution 
m  need  thereof. 

section  204(4 1  of  the  Act  provides: 
An  agreement  with  any  institution  of 
higher  education  for  Federal  capital  contri- 
ijutions  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
shall — provide  that  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  loans  from  such  student  loan 
fund  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
.'Students  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
L'round: 

Note:  The  amendment  substituting  "stu- 
dents with  a  superior  academic  background" 
in  lieu  of  all  previous  special  considerations 
IS  applicable  to  the  selection  of  students 
made  in  or  after  the  second  month  following 
!he  month  in  which  Ptibllc  Law  88-665  was 
enacted. 

THE  REGULATIONS 

Section  144.7(d)  of  the  Regulations  pro- 
vides: 

Loans  from  the  Fund  shall  be  made  reason- 
.ibly  available  (to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
P\ind  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
204(4)   of  the  Act)    to  all  eligible  applicants. 

In  the  event  applications  exceed  available 
funds,  the  order  of  selection  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria  established 
liy  the  institution  and  made  a  part  of  the 
agreement  for  Federal  capital  contributions. 

Section  144.7(e)  of  the  Regulations  pro- 
vides: 

No  eligible  applicant  shall  be  denied  a  stu- 
dent loan  from  the  Fund  on  account  of  sex. 
■  reed.  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

THE    TERMS    OF    AGREEMENT 

Section  E  of  the  Terms  of  Agreement 
provides: 

In  the  selection  of  students  to  receive 
loans   from   the  Fund: 

1.  Special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
.students  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
ground. 

2.  To  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Fund. 
loans  shall  be  made  available  to  all  eligible 
:ipplicants. 

Section  K  of  the  Terms  of  Agreement 
provides : 

The  Institution  agrees  to  comply  with 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
md  the  Regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
nf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant 
1  hereto  and  with  the  Assurance  of  Compli- 
.nce  with  such  Regulation  (Form  HEW  441) 
which  has  been  filed  or  is  hereby  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

THE    MANUAL 

Section  10301(d)   of  the  Manual  provides; 

No  eligible  applicant  shall  be  denied  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  on  :iccount  of 
•-ex.  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Also,  the  loan  funds  must  be  made  available 
to  eligible  applicants  without  restriction  as 
to  State  residency  or  marital  status, 

ELIGIBILITY    OF    STtJDENT 

An  eligible  student  is  defined  by  the  Act 
as  one  who: 

1.  Is  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  an  institution. 

2.  Is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institu- 
tion of  maintaining  good  standing  in  such 
course  of  study. 

3.  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
student  in  such  institution  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  student  already  attending  such  institution. 
is  in  good  standing  there  either  as  an  under- 
graduate, graduate,  or  professional  student, 
and 

4.  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the  nor- 
mal workload  as  determined  by  the  institu- 
tion. 

Thus,  a  student  who  meets  the  above  crite- 
ria is  eligible  regardless  of  his  class,  I.e., 
freshman,  sophomore.  Junior,  senior,  grad- 
uate, or  professional.  However,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Stu- 


dent Financial  Aid  Office  of  the  institution 
to  determine  who  will  receive  a  loan.  If  funds 
are  short  of  his  requirements,  some  students 
will  ineviuibly  not  be  able  to  receive  loans. 


I  should  like  to  indicate,  however,  that 
it  is  clear  that  a  student  who  meets  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  act  is  eligible 
for  a  loan  regardle.ss  of  his  class — that 
is,  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior, 
graduate,  or  ijrofessional. 

The  Offlce  of  Education  memorandum 
further  indicates  that  if  funds  are 
short — and  this  is  the  case  at  present — 
.some  students  will  inevitably  not  be  able 
to  receive  loans.  I  intend  to  give  this  en- 
tire matter  further  consideration  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  additional 
measures  might  be  nece.ssary  to  insure 
that  no  student  is  discriminated  against 
on  the  basis  of  his  class. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  16729  proposes  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  college  work-study 
program  and  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  5225,000,000.  Two  million 
dollars  was  authorized  in  fi.scal  year  1968 
for  this  program.  The  matching  provi- 
sions for  the  work-.study  program  are 
modified  .so  as  to  provide,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  an  80-percent  Federal 
share  of  program  costs. 

Since  1964  and  the  beginning  of  the 
college  work-study  program,  over  a  mil- 
lion needy  students  have  been  provided 
employment.  Last  year.  350,000  students 
participated  in  the  program.  Authoriza- 
tions contained  in  H.R.  16729  will  enable 
over  500.000  students  to  participate  in 
the  program  each  year. 

Section  3  extends  the  educational  op- 
ix)rtunity  grant  program  for  2  years  with 
an  annual  authorization  for  initial-year 
grants  of  870.000,000.  The  authorization 
level  for  initial  grants  is  identical  with 
that  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

This  year.  135.000  students  received 
initial  year  educational  opportunity 
srants.  Approximately  90.000  received 
continuation  grants.  Tlie  opportunity 
grant  program  will  provide  133.000  new 
grants  each  year  under  the  proposed  an- 
nual authorization  of  S70  million  for 
initial-year  grants.  Approximately  220.- 
000  students  in  academic  years  1969-70 
and  230.000  in  academic  years  1970-71 
will  receive  continuation  grants  under 
the  authority  proposed. 

Also,  this  section  would  qualify  col- 
leee  work-study  earnings  as  matching  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  and 
would  pei-mit  colleges  to  transfer  oppor- 
tunity grant  money  to  their  work-study 
program.  With  regard  to  this  latter  pro- 
vision. I  wish  to  make  clear  that  my 
views  are  identical  to  the  discussion  of 
this  i.ssue  in  the  committee  report.  I 
agree  with  the  approach  in  H.R.  16729 
which  does  not  set  an  arbitrary  per- 
centage limitation— let  us  say  15.  20.  or 
25  percent — on  the  amount  an  institu- 
tion may  transfer  from  its  grant  pro- 
gram to  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram— but  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  interpreted  as  approving  of  a 
transfer  which  even  approaches  15 
l^ercent. 

Unquestionably  the  administration  of 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram is  difficult,  because  it  means  that 
an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
actively  search  out  and  motivate  under- 
privileged but  promising  yoimg  students. 


If  an  institution  does  not  wLsh  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  then  there  is  no 
reqirement  that  they  do  so.  No  institu- 
tion, however,  should  volunteer  as  a  par- 
ticipant only  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
funds  for  its  college  work-study  program 
Briefly,  the  amendments  to  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  are  as  follows: 

Section  4  extends  authority  for  pay- 
ments to  reduce  student  inteiest  costs. 
Section  5  extends  the  Federal  loan  in- 
surance program. 

Section  6  provides  for  a  Federal  guar- 
antee of  student  loans  insured  under 
State  and  nonprofit  private  student  loan 
programs. 

Section  7  provides  an  authorization  of      ^ 
$10,000,000   for   additional   advances   to 
reserve  funds  of  State  student  loan  in- 
sui-ance  programs. 

Section  8  increases  the  maximum  in- 
terest rate  under  the  student  loan  insur- 
ance program  to  7  percent. 

Section  9  merges  the  national  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  procram 
with  the  guarantee  program  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Since  the  t>eginning  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  938,000  loans  totaling  S801 
million  have  been  made  to  college  stu- 
dents. In  fi.scal  year  1969,  it  is  estimated 
that  750,000  new  loans  will  be  made 
totaling  S641  million.  In  fiscal  year  1970 
it  is  anticipated  that  923.000  new  loans 
will  be  made  totaling  S794  million. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  in  terms 
of  interest  benefits  and  claims  paid — 
863,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  $114,- 
200,000  in  fi.scal  year  1970.  These  annual 
costs  include  $2,500,000  in  fi.scal  year 
1969  and  89.500.000  in  fiscal  year  1970  in 
in  additional  costs  resulting  from  the 
proposal  in  H.R.  16729  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates  to  7  percent  and  to 
provide  for  Federal  reinsurance  of  State 
guaranteed  loans. 

Finally — and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant provision  in  H.R.  16729.  as  I  have 
indicated — is  the  provision  of  advanced 
funding  authority  for  the  four  student 
aid  programs. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  .\ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chainnan,  the 
Lientleman  from  Kentucky  has  discussed 
in  some  detail  the  student  loan  program. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question: 

The  original  bill  that  was  presented 
pro\ided  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  for  fees  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  6- 
percent  interest  rate.  The  fees  and  the 
iriterest  on  the  money  with  the  interest 
rate  presently  existing,  the  interest  rate 
would  be  10,  12,  or  14  percent,  based 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
figured. 

The  gentleman's  committee  is  to  be 
commended  and  the  gentleman  in  par- 
ticular is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
action  agaiii^t  that.  The  interest  rate 
was  high  enough  already  and  this  is  a 
rate  which  I  do  not  like.  However,  it  is 
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so  much  better  than  what  it  was  in  the 
original  bill.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
difference  is  between  the  original  bill 
and  the  bill  as  now  being  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  lake  time 
to  explain  that,  what  the  committee  did 
to  improve  the  bill  from  the  time  it  was 
offered  until  it  was  actually  reported  out 
on  April  23. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  preface  my 
remarks  by  stating  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  in  my  judgment,  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  eliminated  the  pro- 
posed placement  and  con\ersion  fees 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  gentleman's 
testimony. 

The  principal  change  in  the  bill  is  the 
deletion  of  the  proposed  conversion  and 
placement  fee  proposal.  In  lieu  of  that 
the  bill  provides  for  an  increase  %i  the 
ceiling  on  interest  rates.  The  committee 
feels  that  this  is  a  far  more  preferable 
approach  in  encouraging  greater  partici- 
pation, in  the  program  by  local  lending 
a«encie«. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  t;en- 
tleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  consider  the  future.  The  future 
of  over  2  million  students  who  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation:  1.2  million 
students  will  receive  financial  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  and  about  1.9  million 
students  will  receive  financial  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1970  if  these  programs  are 
continued.  Their  future  represents  also 
the  future  of  this  country,  for  in  provid- 
ing the  financial  assistance  proposed  in 
H.R.  16729.  Congress  insures  not  only 
this  Nation's  increased  security  and  pro- 
ductivity but  also  the  freedoms  and  ben- 
efits to  its  citizens  that  justify  a  nation's 
continued  existence. 

H.R.  15067  is  a  bill  approved  without  a 
dissenting  vote  in  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  or  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  16729  is  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
four  major  Federal  student  aid  programs. 
The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
designed  to: 

First.  Extend  through  fiscal  year  1970 
the  student  loan  program  carried  on 
under  title  II  of  the  NDEA. 

Second.  Extend  through  fiscal  year 
1970  the  college  woi"k-study  program  car- 
ried on  under  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Third.  Extend  through  1970  the  edu- 
cational opportimity  srant  program  car- 
:-ied  on  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Hitrher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Fourth.  Extend  through  fiscal  year 
1970  the  provisions  of  the  guaranteed 
.-tudeni,  loan  program  earned  on  under 
pait  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Hieher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  strengthen  its  pro- 
visions by  raising  the  ceiling  on  interest 
rates  for  student  loans  from  6  to  7  per- 


cent, providing  for  Federal  reinsurance 
of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  States,  au- 
thorizing additional  funds  for  advances 
to  the  reser%'e  funds  of  State  programs, 
and  merging  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  into  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  for  the  college-based 
programs  is  the  same  as  was  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  More  funds  are 
needed,  but  the  committee,  recognizing 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  time,  has 
authorized  only  what  is  most  urgently 
needed  to  continue  existing  programs. 

'H.R.  16729  contains  provisions  that 
were  considered  in  25  days  of  hearings. 
The  provisions  in  H.R.  16729  are  similar 
to  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  6232,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
on  which,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  conducted  12  days  of 
public  hearings.  On  4  of  these  days,  the 
subcommittee  considered,  exclusively, 
amendments  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  This  year  the  special  sub- 
committee, in  considering  H.R.  15067.  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
conducted  13  days  of  hearings.  Again 
much  of  the  testimony  dealt  with  the 
student  financial  assistance  programs. 

The  committee  acted  separately  and 
first  on  the  student  assistance  part  of  the 
higher  education  amendments  because 
it  was  particularly  urgent  that  this  leg- 
islation be  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country  need  to  know  right  now  what 
funds  are  available  for  student  assistance 
so  they  can  make  commitments  to  pres- 
ently enrolled  students  and  incoming 
freshmen  for  the  next  academic  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  at  this  time  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  has  assisted  us  and  made  available 
all  the  resources  of  the  full  committee  in 
helping  us  expedite  this  legislation.  He 
has  been  resourceful  in  his  assistance  and 
generous  in  his  services.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  have  devoted  long  hours  of 
hard  work  in  preparing  the  legislation 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  today.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  express  my 
sratitude  to  two  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Br.^dem.as.  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  one  subcommittee,  and 
Mr.  QuiE,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  subcommittee  for  their  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  this  legislation. 

The  bill  lepresents  a  response  to  the 
desperate  need  for  immediate  action  in 
this  field.  But  it  is  also  a  continuation  of 
Congress  understanding  of  the  long- 
term  needs  of  student  assistance  during 
a  time  of  ever-increasing  educational 
costs.  Annual  current  expenditures  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  in- 
creased from  $4.5  billion  in  1956-57  to 
$13.2  billion  in  1966-67,  almost  a  three- 
fold increase.  They  are  expected  to  reach 
S25.3  by  .976-77.  or  nearly  double  dur- 
ing the  projected  10-year  period. 

While  enrollment  is  not  expected  to 
increase  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  during  the 
10  years,  this  factor  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  increasing  expenditures  per 
student.  This  school  year,  costs  of  "stu- 
dent education"  averaged  $1,400  per  stu- 


dent in  public  Institutions  and  $1,864  per 
student  in  nonpublic  colleges. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  16729  deals  with  title 
U  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  NDEA  was  enacted  in  1958  in  a 
period  of  some  uneasiness  about  recent 
Soviet  accomplishments.  It  is  perhaps 
a  sad  commentarj-  on  our  country  that 
the  first  major  Federal  assistance  to  stu- 
dents continuing  theii-  education  beyond 
high  school  resulted  from  fear  of  another 
coimtiy.  Federal  assistance  to  students 
should  not  have  to  be  .justified  as  a  de- 
fense measure.  Since  its  inception,  how- 
ever. NDEA  has  visually  affected  the 
quality  and  the  availability  of  education 
in  the  United  States.  Probably  the  best 
known  part  of  the  act  is  title  II  which 
provides  loans  to  college  students.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  SI  billion  has 
been  advanced  to  1.4  million  students 
borrowing  at  1.700  institutions  with  the 
average  annual  loan  amounting  to  S460. 

Section  I  of  H.R.  16729  would  extend 
the  student  loan  proeram  under  title  II 
of  NDEA  for  2  years  and  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  S200  million  for  each  fis- 
cal year  It  is  estimated  that  the  author- 
ization figure  of  S200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969  will  provide  student  loans  for 
approximately  422.000  students.  No  other 
amendments  to  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams are  proposed. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  16729  proposes  the 
extension  of  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram for  2  years  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  S225  million  for 
each  year.  The  college  work-study  pro- 
gram since  its  enactment  in  late  1964 
has  proved  to  be  an  eflBcient  means  of 
providing  assistance  to  college  students 
and  enriching  their  education.  In  1965 
more  than  a  thousand  institutions  pro- 
vided employment  for  1.500  students,  and 
in  1966.  1.500  schools  employed  275,000 
students  in  work-study  programs.  For 
1967.  1.700  institutions  provided  work  for 
300.000  students.  When  this  legislation 
was  first  enacted,  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
stucent  and  to  his  educational  institu- 
tion, and  so  it  has  proven  to  be,  allow- 
ing students  to  perform  necessary  serv- 
ices and  functions  in  colleges:  working 
in  libraries,  doing  research  projects  for 
professors  aiid  m  many  ways  not  only 
enriching  the  students'  education  but 
providing  a  substaiuial  contribution  to 
the  school  itself. 

As  the  work-study  program  developed 
it  became  clear  that  it  provided  another 
benefit.  It  allowed  students  to  serve  many 
necessary  and  frequently  neglected  func- 
tions in  their  communities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  student  is  able  to  work  full  time 
for  the  community.  There  are  many 
examples  of  meaningful  work  that  has 
been  done  m  the  community. 

At  Appalachian  State  University. 
Boone.  N.C..  20  students  are  employed 
under  the  college  work-study  program 
at  V/estern  Carolina  Center,  a  residential 
facility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  handicapped  children.  These 
students  spend  12  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer as  aides  at  the  center.  The  univer- 
sity has  indicated  that  these  work  as- 
signments furthered  .student  interest  in 
the    care    and    treatment    of    mentally 


handicapped   children   and   enlightened 
students  about  the  professional  possibil- 
ties  in  this  field. 

Close  to  100  students  from  South 
Dakota  State  University.  Brookings. 
S.  Dak,,  are  employed  each  summer  under 
the  college  work-study  program  in  ex- 
tension offices  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
•he  State. 

Presbvterian  College,  Clinton,  S.C.  re- 
ports that  19  college  work-study  students 
ViU  be  employed  at  the  community's 
•list  YMCA  Students  will  work  as  activ- 
ity directors,  lifeguards,  coaches,  coun- 
selors, and  supervisors  in  the  initial  pro- 
ram  starting  this  summer.  The  newly 
lormed  YMCA  is  the  first  activity  of  its 
^md  in  the  city  and  will  provide  a  much- 
:, ceded  program  for  young  people. 

The    proposed    authorization    of   S225 
•nillion  for  fiscal  year  1969  with  the  in- 
titutional  contributions  will  allow  about 
09  000   students   to   participate   in   the 
,.ik-study  program.  This  authorization 
\)\-  fiscal  vears  1969  and  1970.  which  is 
lightly  more  than  the  authorization  for 
:i.';cal  year  1968  is  based  on  the  commit- 
•pe  s  conviction  that  even  more  can  be 
lione  in  this  program  to  provide  essen- 
tial community  services  during  the  sum- 
mer  months.   The   educational   institu- 
uons'  request  for  work-study  funds  were 
::t    substantial   excess   of   the   proposed 
.lUthoiization. 

By  increasing  the  authorization  even 
more,  college  students  will  work  in  their 
communities  during  the  summer  months. 
In  this  limited  way  it  is  the  committee's 
liope  that  the  program  can  assist  in  al- 
leviating some  of  the  grievous  condi- 
tions in  our  urban  areas. 

Also  section  2  modifies  the  college 
•,vork-study  matching  provisions.  Cur- 
rently the  Federal  share  is  85  percent: 
on  August  20.  1968.  it  will  drop  to  80 
percent:  and  on  August  20,  1969.  it  will 
drop  to  75  percent.  Section  2  terminates 
the  Federal  share  of  83  percent  as  of 
■June  30,  1968.  and  provides  that  there- 
aftera-ards  the  Federal  share  be  80 
ijercent. 

An  exception  is  provided  in  cases  of  a 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  would 
be  unable  to  continue  the  progi-am  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds.  This  is  a  rec- 
ognition by  the  committee  that  in  these 
cases  students  employed  by  private  non- 
profit organizations  are  frequently  pro- 
viding necessary  services  for  their  com- 
munity, which  should  be  continued  even 
though  the  employing  agency  does  not 
:iave  sufficient  funds.  This  modification 
'  i  the  Federal  matching  share  is  con- 
sistent with  the  committee's  wishes  that 
t.)  the  fullest  extent  ]X)ssible  students 
under  the  work-study  program  be  em- 
ployed in  the  community  during  the 
summer  months. 

Section  3  proposes  the  extension  of  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
for  2  vears:  S70  million  would  be  author- 
i/.ed  for  initial  year  crants  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  the  same  amount  for  initial 
vpar  grants  in  fiscal  year  1970.  In  these 
2  years  such  sums  as  are  necessary  will 
•  e  authorized  for  continuing  grants.  The 
FOG  program  provides  grants  for  college 
•-  xpenses  to  students  of  exceptional  fl- 
uancial  need.  It  is  a  very  effective  part 
of  the  total  Federal  financial  aid  package 
and  is  extremely  important  in  providmg 


an  educational  opportunity  for  the  most 
needy  students. 

Duiing  the  first  year  of  the  program 
$46,400,000  was  awarded  to  the  more 
than  123,000  needy  students  at  1,400  par- 
ticipating institutions.  About  30.000  were 
from  families  whose  gross  income  was 
under  $3,000  and  71  percent  came  from 
families  with  incomes  of  under  $6,000. 
This  year  it  is  estimated  that  about 
226.800  students  have  received  grants, 
135,200  for  the  initial  year  and  91.600 
for  the  first  renewal  year.  About  1,600  in- 
stitutions are  currently  participating  in 
the  program.  Out  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1969  authorization  there  will  be 
13,000  initial  year  grants  and  221,000 
continuation  grants. 

In  student  assistance  there  is  rarely 
unanimous  agreement.  The  testimony, 
though,  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1968  was  unanimous  in  the  assertion 
that  the  present  prohibition  of  college 
work-study  funds  as  matcWng  funds  for 
the  grant  program  was  without  grounds 
and  could  not  be  justified.  Therefore, 
section  3  of  the  bill  specifically  permits 
college  work-study  assistance  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  amount  of 
an  EOG  furnished  a  student.  The  section 
also  permits  EOG  money  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  institution's  college  work- 
studv  program.  These  funds,  however, 
must  be  matched  by  the  institution  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  for 
the  work-study  program.  This  provision 
in  no  way  reflects  disillusionment  of  the 
Committee  with  EOG.  I  believe  the  EOG 
has  and  will  continue  to  serve  a  useful 
and  necessary  purpose.  This  provision 
merely  allows  greater  flexibility  of  the 
administration  of  funds  at  the  institu- 
tional level. 

Section  4  extends  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  makes  payments  to  reduce 
student  interest  costs  on  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans.  It  is  under  this  authority  that 
the  Commissioner  pays  all  of  the  inter- 
est charges  on  student  loans  while  the 
borrower  is  in  college  and  up  to  3  percent 
of  the  interest  charge  during  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan.  The  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the 
interest  subsidy  in  fiscal  year  1969  will 
be  $61,383,000  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 
S98.006.000. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  It  represents  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Federal  Government  to 
involve  the  states  and  the  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  providing  sufficient 
funds  for  all  who  want  to  continue  their 
education.  In  the  more  than  2  years  since 
the  enactment  of  this  landmark  legis- 
lation, guaranteed  student  loan  programs 
have  been  established  in  one  form  or 
another  in  each  of  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Dur- 
ing that  time  and  through  February  29, 
1968.  over  796.000  loans  totaling  more 
than  $682  million  have  been  made  by 
State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  programs' 
first  full  vear  of  operation.  330.088  loans 
were  made  totaUng  $248,494,000.  As  of 
February  29.  1968.  a  total  of  418.204  loans 
totaling   $357   million   had  been  made. 


The  anticipated  volume  for  the  two  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  year  1968  is  esti- 
mated at  560.000  loaiis  totaling  $476 
million.  If  this  goal  is  reached  loans 
will  be  made  to  approximately  7.2 t;  of 
first  year  enrollment.  In  fiscal  year  1969, 
tWs  percentage  figure  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  approximately  97  percent  with 
approximately  750.000  new  loans  made 
totaling  $641,250,000. 

Section  5  extends  for  2  years  the  pro- 
gram of  federally  insured  student  loans, 
Undtr  this  provision,  the  principal 
amount  of  new  loans  insured  under  the 
Feder.^l  program  in  fiscal  years  19C9  and 
1370  could  not  exceed  $1,4  billion  per 
year.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal  in- 
sured loan  program  is  operative  in  19 
States  principally  because  the  reserve 
funds  of  those  States  are  presently  in- 
sufficient to  enable  continuation  of  their 
program.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ments in  this  bill,  particularly  those  pro- 
posing Federal  reinsurance  of  State  guar- 
anteed loans,  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral insurance  urogram  in  many  of  these 
State.,  will  be  obviated.  The  federal  pro- 
gram is  still  viewed  by  the  committee 
as  purely  a  standby  program. 

Section  6  introduces  a  new  form  of  as- 
sistance to  State  loan  guarantee  pi-o- 
Jiams.  It  provides  a  way  of  increasinit 
the  loan  capacity  of  State  programs 
but  does  not  discourage  State  participa- 
tion in  these  torms  of  progi'ams.  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States 
to  insure,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
80  percent  of  each  student  loan  fuar- 
anteed  by  the  State.  Presently  most  guar- 
antee agencies  have  been  operating  on  a 
10  to  1  i-atio.  that  is  SI  of  reserve  funds 
for  each  $10  of  loans  outstanding.  With 
the  Federal  Government  reinsuring  80 
percent  of  the  loans,  the  uuarantee 
agency  is  able  to  guarantee  a  great  many 
more  loans. 

An  example  might  best  clarify  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision.  Under  existing  law, 
a  student  in  the  State  of  New  York  ob- 
tains a  loan  from  a  local  bank  which  is 
uuaranteed  by  the  New  York  State 
agency.  If  he  is  from  a  family  with  an  in- 
come of  S15.000  or  less,  then  the  Federal 
Government  will  subsidize  the  .student  s 
interest  charges,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  participate  in  the  guar- 
anteeing of  the  loan  as  this  is  the  role 
of  the  State  agency.  Thus,  if  the  student 
defaults,  it  is  the  State  agency,  not  the 
Federal  Government,  who  reimburses 
the  lender. 

Under  the  proposal  contained  in  this 
section,  the  State  would  still  guarantee 
the  loan.  However,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  reinsure  the  loan.  Thus,  if 
the  student  should  default,  the  Federal 
Government  will  reimbui'se  the  lender  80 
percent  of  the  loss  and  the  State  will 
reimburse  20  percent.  This  has  the  effect 
of  greatly  expanding  the  guarantee  ca- 
pacity of  State  agencies.  The  guarantee 
would  not  be  available  to  those  insurers 
which  are  precluded  by  State  statute  or 
regulation  from  using  the  Federal  guar- 
antee in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  its  reserve 
fimd. 

The  1965  Higher  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  $17  5  million  in  Federal  "seed" 
money  advances  to  help  State  programs 
gel  started.  These  funds  have  now  largely 
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been  used  up,  and  In  a  number  of  States 
loans  cannot  be  provided  unless  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available.  For  this 
reason,  section  7  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  $10  million  which 
would  be  available  in  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970,  and  would  be  advanced  to  a 
State  or  nonprofit  private  program  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  advance  is  equally 
matched  by  amounts  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

The  crucible  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  is  the  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  of  the  country. 
Without  their  substantial  participation 
in  the  program  it  cannot  succeed.  Al- 
though the  program  has  made  an  en- 
couraging start  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, the  number  of  loans  is  not  as 
great  as  anticipated.  There  are  grave 
doubts  about  lending  institutions'  ability 
to  participate  in  this  program  under  pre- 
vailing financial  conditions.  These  doubts 
were  foreshadowed  in  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education's  'Study  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.'  The  study  sug- 
gested- that  this  might  be  an  ever  in- 
creasing problem  for  this  program.  Sub- 
sequent studies  have  verified  this  fear 
about  the  inability  of  banks  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

A  1967  interagency  study  concluded 
that  while  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
is  sound  in  conception,  there  was  a  short- 
age of  funds  provided,  and  unless  some 
chances  were  made  in  the  program  the 
shortage  of  lending  resources  and  of  loan 
guarantee  capacity  would  increase  and 
jeopardize  the  very  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
program  anticipates  a  larg^  national  ex- 
tension of  credit.  In  1969  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  1,688,600  loans  out- 
standinic  amounting  to  Sl.433,177,000. 
For  fiscal  year  1970  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  2,612.100  outstanding  loans 
amounting  to  52,146.408.000.  In  .sub- 
.sequent  yeai-s  it  is  further  estimated  that 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  increase  in 
the  number  and  the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing in  this  program. 

Obviously  then,  this  program  requires 
the  participation  of  national  lending  in- 
stitutions far  beyond  that  of  a  mere  con- 
tribution such  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Community  Chest  or  a  sideline  of  their 
lending  portfolio- 

Finally,  a  "Study  of  Federal  Student 
Loan  Pi-ograms"  conducted  this  year  by 
the  college  entrance  examination  board 
also  revealed  that  lending  institutions 
were  not  receiving  a  reasonable  return  to 
insure  their  continued  participation  in 
this  program.  That  study  concluded 
that— 

In  the  final  analysis,  success  or  failure  of 
the  GSLP— based  as  it  is  on  private  credit — 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  private  credit 
available.  A  State  or  Federal  guarantee  is  ob- 
viously a  stimulant  to  availability  but,  by  It- 
self, does  not  assure  availability  in  the 
.amounts  required  to  meet  student  demand. 
Lenders  seem  willing  as  a  social  responsibil- 
ity to  meet  demands  i  up  to  a  point),  de- 
pending on  total  resources  available. 

The  failure  of  the  lending  institutions 
to  participate  and  thereby  jeopardizing 
the  program  was  also  verified  by  most  of 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings  on  H.R, 
15067. 

It  is  clear  then  that  some  means  must 


be  devised  to  make  the  program  more  at- 
tractive and  reasonable  for  the  lending 
institutions  of  this  country.  Many  sug- 
gestions were  considered.  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  thank  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, for  his  great  assistance  to  the  special 
subcommittee  in  this  matter.  He  cer- 
tainly was  influential  in  convincing  the 
committee  that  the  proposed  placement 
and  conversion  fee  was  not  a  correct  so- 
lution to  this  problem. 

Under  existing  law  where  there  is  a 
State-guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
lenders  may  not  charge  an  interest  rate 
which  exceeds  6  percent.  Where  the  Fed- 
eral guarantee  program  is  operative, 
lenders  are  also  precluded  from  charging 
more  than  6  percent,  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  a  special  finding  that  a 
higher  interest  rate — up  to  7  percent — is 
lequired.  This  latter  discretionary  au- 
thority has  never  been  used.  Section  8  of 
the  bill  sets  the  maximum  interest  rate 
for  student  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
State  programs  or  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  7  percent.  In  the  case  that 
money  was  loaned  at  7  percent,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  an  interest 
subsidy  of  7  percent  while  the  borrower  is 
in  school,  and  the  borrower  would  pay  4 
percent  instead  of  3  percent  during  the 
repayment  period,  providing  the  bor- 
rower is  from  a  family  with  an  adjusted 
income  of  SI 5. 000  or  less. 

Many  recent  events  have  indicated  the 
need  for  this  action.  The  cost  of  money 
has  steadily  increased.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  recently  raised  the  discount 
rate  to  5 '  j  percent,  which  is  the  rate  the 
Federal  Reserve  lends  money  to  member 
banks  across  the  coimtry.  The  present 
rate  of  interest  which  banks  charge  to 
preferred  borrowers  known  as  the  prime 
interest  rate  has  been  raised  by  many 
banks  to  6 '  2  percent. 

This  week  the  interest  rate  on  FHA 
and  VA  heme  loans  was  raised  to  6^4 
percent.  In  these  circumstances  the  com- 
mittee views  raising  of  the  permissible 
interest  rate  to  7  percent  as  necessary 
and  desirable  to  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  program.  To 
insure  that  the  purpose  of  raising  the  in- 
terest rale  would  not  be  frustrated  in 
some  States,  the  committee  decided  it 
was  necessary  to  preempt  certain  State 
usury  laws  which  would  apply  to  student 
leans.  Failure  to  do  so  would  result  in 
students  in  those  States  being  unable  to 
receive  sufficient  funds  for  their  educa- 
tional needs. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  is  a  nec- 
essary and  proper  exereise  of  Congress" 
power  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  also 
believes  that  this  program  sufficiently  af- 
fects the  national  pool  of  credit  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  Federal  authority. 

Section  9  proposes  the  merger  of  the 
National  'Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965  with  the  student  loan 
program  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Again  this  is  one  of  those  rare  areas 
of  total  agreement.  The  testimony  in  the 
hearings  was  unanimous  in  support  for 
it.  This  merger  will  eliminate  needless 
duplication  of  paper  work  and  provide 
students   in   vocational   education   with 


readier   access   to    the   guaranteed    Im:. 
program. 

The  members  of  the  House  Educatum 
and  Labor  Committee  have  become  11.- 
creasingly  aware  of  the  problems  en  - 
ated  by  the  late  timing  of  authonzatioii 
and  appropriations.  The  education  in- 
stitutions, trying  to  implement  educa- 
tion programs,  must  have  adequate 
notice  of  their  allocations,  if  the  varioii.', 
programs  are  to  be  used  effectively.  Edu- 
cation legislation  falls  short  of  expecta- 
tions because  funds  are  not  effectivelv 
used:  institutions  are  unable  to  estimate 
accurately  their  own  budget  needs,  and 
the  total  effectiveness  of  federally  as- 
sisted programs  is  lost. 

With  the  increasing  flow  of  Federal 
money,  the  number  of  Federal  education 
support  programs  has  lirown — and  witli 
this  growth,  the  number  of  extension 
and  authorization  cases  have  also  in- 
creased. In  the  case  of  both  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  ani; 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  e.x- 
tension  and  appropriations  in  1966  canio 
so  late  that  funds  did  not  become  avail- 
able to  the  local  .schools  until  mid-No- 
vember— 6  months  after  the  completior; 
of  typical  school  budgets. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  need  firm 
commitments  under  the  Federal  student 
assistance  programs  during  the  vital 
spring  months.  Since  the  institutions  (  i 
higher  education  usually  provide  .stu- 
dents with  financial  aid  from  many  dif- 
ferent sources  of  funds,  it  is  essential 
that  they  know  at  the  time  they  hav» 
to  make  their  determinations  iiow  much 
money  will  be  available  from  each  source 
The  very  enrollment  of  a  great  number 
of  students  depends  upon  the  assistanci 
they  might  be  granted,  and  institution.' 
are  greatly  handicapped  when  funds  ar. 
not  received  until  after  the  academic 
year  has  begun. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  this  bill 
proposes  advanced  funding  authority  for 
the  four  student  assistance  programs  as 
amended  by  H.R.  16729.  The  provisions 
are  similar  to  those  adopted  by  Congres- 
last  year  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  addition  ; 
providing  authorizations  for  program 
planning  and  evaluation  and  requirinL. 
evaluation  reports,  this  section  of  the 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
student  aid  programs  to  be  included  in 
appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
would  be  made  available.  The  section 
further  provides  that  appropriations  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  student  assistance 
programs  could,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  basis  of  an  academic 
or  school  year  differing  from  such  fiscal 
year. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  for  their  consideration  today  of 
H.R.  16729  and  I  think  that  they  will 
find  It  worthy  of  their  support. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  sentleman  from 
Minnesota    Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  a  bill  that  extends  some 
of  the  student-assistance  programs.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  extend 
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those  authorizations  now  rather  than 
wait  lor  the  total  higher  education  bill. 
The  reminder  of  the  higher  education 
bill  can  wait.  I  wish  it  did  not  need  to, 
but,  with  the  student-assistance  program, 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  area  vo- 
catioiral  schools  should  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  they  can  promise  the  stu- 
dents when  they  attend  their  institutions 
this  fall. 

This  will  happen  if  we  can  pass  this 
authorization  speedily:  and,  if  it  speedily 
passes  in  the  other  lx)dy.  it  can  be  a  part 
of  the  regular  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
We  feel  that,  even  though  some  of  the 
Members  might  want  some  changes  in 
this  bill,  we  ought  to  adopt  the  stu- 
dent-assistance programs  today  as  they 
are.  Our  committee  in  just  a  little  while. 
just  a  few  weeks.  I  hope,  will  have  the 
higher  education  bill  up  for  a  5-year  ex- 
tension, and  any  changes  that  should  be 
made  could  be  made  at  that  time,  any- 
tl-iing  the  Members  would  raise  now  could 
tjc  brought  up;  we  could  have  additional 
liearings  on  them,  and  consider  it  again 
at  the  later  date. 

But  the  most  important  part  is  that 
students  be  able  to  plan  for  the  future 
and  for  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
plan  to  meet  the  students  financial 
needs. 

This  bill  provides  the  same  advanced 
funding  as  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  carried  out  last  year.  This 
■  ill  permit  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
;jriations  to  not  only  make  a  determina- 
tion for  appropriations  in  the  1969  fiscal 
year,  but  for  1970  as  well,  and  again  give 
the  kind  of  assurance  to  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  that  the  money  will 
be  forthcoming  in  later  years. 

Colleges  have  had  difficulty  in  the  past 
to  do  forward  planning,  not  knowing 
what  the  Congress  would  do.  both  in  the 
authorizations  and  in  the  appropria- 
tions. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  any  drastic 
changes,  we  ought  to  give  enough  lead- 
time  for  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  make  the  change. 

Each  of  the  four  programs  is  due  to 
expire  with  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
Each  one  is  urgently  needed  if  the  con- 
tinued education  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  is  to  be 
assured. 

Very  briefly,  here  is  what  the  bill 
would  do: 

Continue  the  low-interest  student  loan 
program  conducted  under  title  II  of  Ine 
National  Defen.se  Education  Act.  an\au- 
thorization  of  S200  million  for  eachXof 
the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  The  fiscal- 
year  1968  authorization  was  S225  million. 
Continue  the  program  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  carried  on  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  with  an  authorization — identical  to 
present  law — of  S70  million  for  each  fis- 
cal year  for  initial  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  plus  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  continue  previously  awarded 
grants.  One  modification  allows  a  stu- 
dent's earnings  from  the  institution's 
work-study  program  to  be  counted  as 
matching  money  to  meet  the  require- 
nrent  that  a  grant  cannot  exceed  one- 
half  the  total  aid  he  receives.  The  .sec- 
ond change  permits  the  college  to 
transfer  EOG  funds  received  by  it  to  the 
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work-study  program,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  applicable  work-study  program 
matching  requirements. 

Continue  with  modification  of  match- 
ing provisions  the  college  work-study 
program  with  an  authorization  of  $225 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970— up  from  $200  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1968.  The  modification  limits 
the  Federal  share  to  80  percent  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years,  effective  with  the 
start  of  fiscal  1969.  Present  law  limits 
the  Federal  share  to  80  percent  for  the 
year  starting  August  20,  1968,  and  to 
75  percent  for  the  year  starting  August 
20,  1969.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  pei-mitted  to  provide  a 
Federal  share  in  excess  of  80  percent  in 
certain  cases  of  off-campus  jobs  with 
private,  nonprofit  agencies,  where  to  in- 
sist upon  20  percent  matching  might 
prevent  employinent  of  the  student  by 
the  agency. 

Continue  with  amendments  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
with  an  authorization  of  an  additional 
$10  million  to  be  used  for  additional  ad- 
vances to  strengthen  the  reserve  funds 
of    State    programs.    The    Federal    ad- 
vances must  be  matched  *on   an  equal 
basis  by  the  State.  The  amendments  in- 
clude  the  merger   of   the   similar   pro- 
gram for  vocational  students  under  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
sui-ance  Act  of  1965:  permission  to  the 
Commissioner  to  pay  an  interest  sub- 
sidy of  3  percent  on  loans  bearing  inter- 
est up  to  7  percent,  whether  guaranteed 
by  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  pursuant  to  the  standby  Federal  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program:  provision 
that  State  usury  laws  will  not  be  appli- 
cable to  insured  student  loans  bearing 
interest  up  to  7  percent:  and  adoption 
of  Federal  reinsurance  of  loans  guaran- 
teed by  State  agencies,  under  which  80 
percent    of    the    claims    paid    by    that 
agency  to  a  lender  on  default  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Provide  authority  for  advanced  fund- 
ing of  the  four  assistance  programs  to 
allow  appropriations  to  be  included  in 
appropriations  acts  for  the  fiscal  year 
Ijrcceding    the    fiscal    year    for    which 
the  appropriated  funds  would  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  will  recall 
that,  just  10  years  ago.  the  Congress 
enacted  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  so  launched  the  landmark  stu- 
dent loan  program.  Ten  years  later,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  2  million  stu- 
dents will  have  received  loans  through 
this  program.  Loans  outstanding  by  the 
close  of  fiscal  1968  will  total  approxi- 
mately SI. 25  billion.  We  expect  some 
422.000  students  will  receive  loan  as- 
sistance under  this  program  in  fiscal 
1969. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  repay- 
ments of  these  loans — expected  to  total 
S64  million  in  fiscal  1969.  and  more  in 
fiscal  1970 — will  provide  added  funds  that 
will  be  recycled  into  new  student  loans. 
Each  of  the  four  programs  that  H.R. 
16729  would  extend  has  apphcability  to 
a  somewhat  different  group  of  students 
because  of  varying  ehgibility  standards. 
Those  standards  are  as  follows: 


National  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram: 

Preference  in  the  selection  of  students 
shall  be  given  to  students  with  a  'supe- 
rior academic  background."  Eligibility  is 
limited  to  a  student  who,  first,  needs  the 
loan  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
institution;  second,  is  deemed  capable,  by 
the  institution,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  his  course  of  study;  third, 
is  accepted  for  enrollment  or  is  in  good 
standing  at  the  school;  and.  fourth, 
carries  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload. 

Educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 
gram: Eligibihty  is  limited  to  a  student 
who.  first,  is  of  exceptional  financial 
need,  second,  shows  evidence  of  aca- 
demic or  creative  promise  and  capability 
of  maintaining  good  standing  in  liis 
course  of  study,  third,  is  accepted  for 
enrollment  or  is  in  good  standing  at  the 
school,  and  in  full-time  attendance 
there  as  an  undergraduate,  and  fourth, 
would  not.  but  for  an  EOG.  be  able  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  insti- 
tution. 

Work-study  program:  Preference  in 
the  .selection  of  students  for  employ- 
ment shall  be  given  to  studens  from  low- 
income  families.  Employment  shall  be 
furnished  only  to  a  student  who.  first, 
needs  the  earnings  from  such  work  in 
order  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  insti- 
tution, second,  is  deemed  capable,  by 
the  institution,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  while  so  employed,  third,  is 
accepted  for  enrollment  or  is  in  good 
standing  at  the  school  and  in  full-time 
attendance  there  either  as  an  under- 
graduate, graduate,  or  professional  stu- 
dent. 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program: 
Benefits  of  this  program  are  not  to  be 
denied  any  student  because  of  his  fam- 
ily income  or  lack  of  need  if  his  adjusted 
family  income  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  executed  is  less  than  S15.000.  To  be 
insurable,  the  loan  must  be  made  to  a 
student  who.  first,  is  accepted  for  en- 
rollment or  is  in  good  standing,  and 
.second,  carries  at  least  one-half  of  the 
noi-mal  full-time  workload  at  the  insti- 
tution. 

Only  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  is  financial  need  not  considered 
a  precondition  of  assistance.  In  the 
other  three,  the  necessary  findmg  of 
need  ranges  from  exceptional,  in  the 
case  of  educational  opportunity  grants, 
to  an  unqualified  need  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  pursuit  of  academic  studies 
m  the  case  of  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  and  work-study  programs. 
Preference  in  the  latter  program  goes  to 
students  from  low-income  families, 
whereas  in  the  former,  it  goes  to  students 
of  superior  academic  achievement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  we  can 
design  better  or  more  efficient  programs 
to  assist  young  men  and  women,  par- 
ticularly the  needy,  obtain  a  college 
education.  Indeed.  I  will  be  among  those 
Members  who  will  seek  to  improve  the 
operation  and  administration  of  these 
programs  when  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  resumes  its  work  on 
an  omrubus  bill  for  higher  education. 
But  for  the  immediate  future — that  is, 
fiscal  years  1369  and  1970—1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  extension  of  these  pro- 
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grams  is  of  utmost  significance,  not  only 
to  the  students  who  will  directly  benefit 
therefrom,  tnut  to  our  institutions  of 
hiyjier  learning,  who  derive  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  their  operating  reve- 
nues from  tuition  payments  of  these 
and  other  students. 

The  vocational  education  insured  loan 
program  is  also  made  a  part  of  this  bill, 
but  the  vocational  work  studj'  program 
was  not  a  part  of  it.  and,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  complete  and  effective  Fed- 
eral program  for  students  past  high 
school,  this  should  be  a  part  of  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  gomg  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  include  the  extension  of 
the  vocational  work  study  exactly  as  it 
is  now  in  the  law  for  an  extension  for  2 
years,  at  the  .same  authorization  it  is 
in  fiscal  1968. 

So.  when  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions considers  the  student  assistance 
prosrram.  they  can  consider  vocational 
work  study  at  the  same  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  so  well 
-.vntten  that  we  need  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  Lime  explaining  and  talking  about 
It.  but  rather  that  we  move  quickly  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  urge  the  House 
to  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  16729, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
?entlem.an  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Why  is  this  a  2-year  pro- 
gram? 

Mr  QUIE.  Why  is  it  a  2-year  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  is  it  not  a  2-year  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  a  2-year  program  in 
order  that  we  can  put  the  advance  fund- 
ing into  operation. 

If  it  is  just  authorized  for  1  year, 
then  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  not  be  able  to  do  their  forward 
funding  as  they  are  now  planrung  to  do. 
as  I  undersT.and  it. 

So.  in  talking  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  they 
let  It  be  understood  that  they  would 
like  this  to  be  a  2-year  extension 
rather  than  just  for  1  year,  so  that  they 
can  now  make  a  decision  as  to  what 
should  be  done  for  tiie  fiscal  year  1970 
rather  than  to  wait  until  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  a  program  of  this  kind,  pro- 
viding for  an  expenditure  of  $1  billion, 
deserves  an  annual  review  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  committee  as  well  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  believe  it  deserves  annual 
review,  but  not  to  endanger  the  program 
or  to  prevent  the  kind  of  forward  plan- 
ning of  the  institution  that  is  necessary, 
and  for  that  reason  we  need  to  be  2  years 
ahead  all  the  time. 

Our  problem  is  the  fact  that  education 
institutions  do  their  planning  long  be- 
fore the  college  year  or  the  school  year 
begins.  That  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  have  the  money  appropriated  before 
that  planning  process,  which,  for  in- 
stance, for  this  coming  school  year 
should  have  been  in  January.  We  just  do 
not  appropriate  money  that  early.  We 
have  to  get  a  year  ahead  in  order  that 
colleges  can  use  that  money  more  wisely 
than  they  have. 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  another  factor 
that  enters  into  this  question.  I  would 
not  have  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  in  this  country  in  the  next 
8  months.  10  months,  12  months,  or  15 
months,  by  way  of  financial  crises.  I  do 
not  know  when  this  fiscal  ball  of  wax 
is  going  to  blow  apart.  I  doubt  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  does.  I  think  now. 
of  all  times,  instead  of  projecting  these- 
multlrallllon-  and  multibillion-dollar 
programs  into  the  unknown  and  uncer- 
tain future,  we  should  be  dealing  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  generally  I  would 
agree  with  him  on  that  point,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  student  assistance,  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty  in  the  world  today, 
the  students  find  they  are  facing  a  most 
uncertain  world  that  students  have  ever 
seen.  At  least  this  kind  of  assurance 
would  permit  them  to  know  that,  when 
they  need  the  money,  the  college  can  give 
the  assurance  to  them  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  available. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  un- 
doubtedly cannot  make  its  plans  for  1970 
with  complete  detail.  But  they  do  know 
that  at  least  there  will  be  the  level  of  stu- 
dent need  in  1970  that  there  was  in  1969. 
for  which  they  are  planning  now.  But 
just  so  that  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  know  that  they  will  be  able  to 
receive  in  1970  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  now  feels  is  a  conservative 
need,  I  think  the  authorization  should  be 
made  available  to  them  on  this  2-year 
basis. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI.  who 
has  worked  diligently  and  consistently 
on  this  legislation  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I 
count  it  a  great  privilege  to  ser\e  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  which  unanimously  approved 
H.R.  16729,  as  did  our  entire  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Jur  subcommit- 
tee's deliberations  on  this  bill  have  been 
extensive.  There  were  some  25  days  of 
hearings  in  the  90th  Congress  on  legisla- 
tion to  expand  and  modify  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  Much  of  the  testimony 
and  discussion  during  our  hearings  fo- 
cused on  the  subject  matter  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today,  namely,  modifica- 
tions and  revisions  in  the  four  major 
student  assistance  programs  contained 
in  H.R.  16729. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  the  talented  and 
hard  working  chairman  of  our  .subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
fMrs.  Green],  who  unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  illness,  is  not  able  to  be  with 
us  today.  But  it  is  in  large  part  because 
of  her  tenacious  and  dedicated  work  on 
this  bill  that  we  are  able  to  bring  it  be- 
fore this  Committee  today. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie],  on 
the  minority  side,  and  his  colleagues,  as 
well  as  the  majority  members  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

We  have  brought  out  a  bill  that  has 
strong  bipartisan  support,  a  bill  that  we 


feel  provides  in  the  coming  year  for  the 
orderly  administration  of  student  aid 
programs  and  the  expansion  of  benefit.s 
to  our  needy  college  and  university  stu- 
dents. 

The  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
these  programs  is  well  know'n.  Everv 
Member  in  this  House  lias  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  prospective  college 
students,  outlining  the  difficulties  they 
have  experienced  m  finding  adequate  .'i- 
nancial  resources  to  go  to  college.  With- 
out this  bill,  the  existing  programs  o: 
Federal  student  aid  will  terminate  >  :i 
June  30,  1968.  The  impact  of  such  i 
termination  on  the  colleee-bound  ix»pu- 
lation.  and  on  their  parents,  would  be 
catastrophic. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnaii,  it  is  clear  to  us  all  that 
college  has  ceased  to  be  the  exclusi\e 
preserve  of  the  well-to-do  in  our  society. 
In  Pre.sident  Johnson's  words: 

It  is  one  of  the  irtumpiis  of  American 
democracy  that  college  is  no  longer  a  privi- 
lege for  the  few. 

The  increased  complexity  of  modern- 
day  life,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  young  people,  and  a  growing  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  all  employers  lor 
college  graduates  have  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  our  higher  education  system. 
College  enrollments  have  doubled  in  th'.- 
past  decade:  there  are  today  more  thai. 
6  million  students  in  our  Nation's  col- 
leges and  umversities.  By  1975,  enroll- 
ments are  expected  to  reach  8.6  million 

Although  increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents are  seeking  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education,  rising  costs  of  sue;; 
education  are  making  it  increasingly  dil- 
ficult.  Costs  to  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent in  public  institutions  averaged  S85o 
in  1940:  by  1965,  that  cost  had  almo.M 
doubled— SI. 560.  By  1980.  the  cost  of  ai. 
undergraduate  education  in  a  public  in- 
stitution will  be  even  higher — an  esi:- 
maied  S2.400.  In  private  institutions,  tl.t 
costs  have  risen  from  SI. 100  m  1940  to 
S2.370  in  1965:  by  1980.  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  annual  cost  will  be 
S3.640. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  voted  a  number  of  programs 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  has 
assisted  students  m  meeting  these 
spiraling  costs.  Under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  oi  1958  more  than 
SI  billion  in  student  loans  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  1.4  million  .student  borrowers 
at  1.700  institutions,  with  the  annual 
average  loan  amounting  to  $560. 

H.R.  16729  would  continue  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  pro- 
gram for  2  years,  with  an  authorization 
of  -200  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  this 
authorization,  plus  student  loan  repay- 
ments and  institutional  contributions. 
will  make  possible  an  estimated  S274.6 
million  for  loans  to  422,000  borrowers 
attending  1,788  institutions  across  the 
country.  By  fiscal  year  1970,  fimds  will 
be  available  for  loans  to  approximately 
432,000  student  borrowers. 

A  .second  financial  assistance  program 
extended  by  H.R.  16729.  originally  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  is  the  college  work- 
study  program.  This  program  provides 
part-time  and  summer  work  opportunity 
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for  students,  especially  those  from  low- 
income  families,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  their  college  expenses. 
Under  this  program,  approximately  1,800 
institutions  provided  earnings  for  an 
estimated  300,000  students.  Under  the 
college  work-study  program,  students 
have  been  given  jobs  on  college  campuses 
and  in  career-related  positions  in  the 
community.  During  the  academic  year 
1965-66.  approximately  35  percent  of  the 
.^tudents  employed  were  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  S3. 000. 
Clearly,  this  program  has  been  success- 
ful in  reaching  those  .students  who  need 
It  most. 

H.R.  16729  proposes  the  continuation 
of  the  college  work-study  program,  with 
an  authorization  of  S225  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  I  share 
the  hope  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that  thLs  increased  authorizu- 
lion  will  help  many  colleges  and  univer- 
."^ities  to  put  their  resources  at  the  dis- 
ix)sal  of  their  communities  during  the 
coming  summer  months. 

The  other  two  financial  aid  programs 
extended  by  H.R.  16729  were  originally 
enacted  in  1965,  as  part  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  The  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram   is   designed    to   help   assure   that 
every  student  accepted  into  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  would  be  able 
10  obtain  the  financial  resources  needed 
to  pay  for  his  education.  This  program 
recognizes  that  the  rising  costs  of  a  col- 
lege   education    have    placed    a    severe 
burden   on   middle-income   families,   as 
well  as  those  in  lower  income  brackets. 
Banks,  savings  and  loans   associations, 
insurance  companies,  credit  unions,  and 
similar  lending   institutions  may   make 
loans  of  up  to  SI, 000  to  SI, 500  per  year. 
In  the  more  than  2  years  that  the  pro- 
rain  has  been  in  operation,  more  than 
796.000   loans  totaling   more    than   S682 
million  have  been  made  by  participating 
lenders  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  volume  of  loans,  while  impressive, 
falls  substantially  below  that  which  had 
been  anticipated.  I  am  sure  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  received  letters 
similar  to  the  ones  sent  to  my  office,  let- 
ters which  tell  of  students  who  want  to 
borrow  money  under  this  program,  but 
who  have  been  unable  to  find  a  bank  in 
their  community  willing  to  lend  them 
the  funds. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  that  the 
money  market  has  changed  drastically 
since  1965  Many  banks  are  unable  to 
make  loans  to  students  at  the  6-percent 
rate  specified  in  the  law.  without  suffer- 
ing financial  loss.  It  was  clear  from  the 
testimony  received  by  the  subcommittee 
and  from  a  very  careful  consideration  of 
an  exhaustive  study  by  the  college  en- 
trance examination  board  that  revisions 
had  to  be  made  in  the  program  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  return  to  local  lenders. 
A  variety  of  alternative  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  yield  on  student  loans  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee.  Chairman 
P.ATMAN  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Conimittee  was  most  helpful  to  us  dur- 
ing these  considerations.  It  was  felt  the 
subcommittee  concluded  and  has  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  16729,  that  an  increase  in 
the  ceilings  on  interest  rates  applicable 
to  student  loans  has  become  necessary. 


Under  existing  law.  the  interest  rate  is 
set  at  6  percent.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bill  does  not  set  an  interest  rate 
on  student  loans;  it  provides  that  the 
interest  rate  may  not  exceed  7  percent. 
It  is  my  hope,  of  course,  that  local 
lenders  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  charge  interest  rates  which 
are  less  than  the  statutory  ceiling  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  16729.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  continue  to  pay  the 
entire  amount  of  interest  accruing  on  a 
student's  loan  while  that  student  was  in 
school;  on  graduation,  the  student  would 
pay  4  percent,  and  the  Commissioner 
would  continue  to  subsidize  the  interest 
charged  at  the  rate  of  3  percent. 

Several  States  have  had  difficulty  es- 
tablishing viable  State  agencies  to  guar- 
antee loans  under  this  program.  For  this 
reason.  H.R.  16729  provides  an  additional 
authorization  of  SIO  million,  to  be  used 
for  advances  to  strengthen  the  reserve 
funds    of    State    programs    and    to    be 
matched  equally   with   State   funds.   In 
order   to   promote   the   continuation   of 
existing  State  guarantee  agencies  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  adequate 
State  programs  where  none  now  exist,  the 
bill  also  proposes  that  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  what 
has  come  to  be  called  Federal  ■reinsur- 
ance "  of  loans  guaranteed  by  SUte  agen- 
cies. Under  this  provision,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  be  authorized 
to  reimbm-se  an  agency  for  80  percent  of 
claims  paid  by  that  agency  to  the  lender 
if  a  loan  went  into  default.  As  the  agency 
would  be  responsible  only  for  payment  of 
20  cents  on  the  dollar,  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  multiplying  the  guarantee 
capacity  in  the  State's  reserve  ftmd  by  a 
factor  of  4. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  detail  concerning 
the  other  changes  in  guaranteed  loan 
programs  contained  in  H.R.  16729. 1  fully 
support  the  merger  of  the  National  'Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  into 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Finally,  the  legislation  proposes  the 
continuation  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  progrram.  This  program,  en- 
acted in  1965.  is  designed  to  make  a  col- 
lege education  available  to  high  school 
graduates  of  exceptional,  financial  need — 
students  who,  without  the  grants,  would 
be  unable  to  attend  any  institution  of 
higher  education.  This  grant  can  be  no 
more  than  half  of  the  financial  aid  sup- 
plied by  the  college  from  its  own  re- 
sources. It  must  be  matched  by  institu- 
tional scholarship  funds,  employment,  or 
NDEA  loan  funds.  Tills  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  226.800  students  have  re- 
ceived grants.  135.200  for  their  initial 
year  and  91.600  for  their  first  renewal 
year.  About  1.600  institutions  are  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  program. 

Based  on  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram is  being  utilized  by  our  colleges  and 
imiversities  as  an  effective  instrument 
to  motivate  and  encourage  exceptionally 
needy  students  to  pursue  a  college  edu- 
cation. I  am  convinced  that  the  program 
has  only  one  major  deficiency — it  is  not 
large  enough  as  yet  to  fully  meet  the 
needs. 

The  proposed  authorization  is  a  realis- 
tic proposal,  I  believe,  only  when  viewed 
in  terms  of  the  current  tightening  in  the 


Federal  situation.  It  is  not  a  realistic 
Ijroposal  when  viewed  in  terms  of  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  assure  that  no 
competent  student  is  demed  a  higher  edu- 
cational opportunity.  I  base  this  observa- 
tion on  personal  discussion  with  college 
administrators  and  on  testimony  received 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  just  a  lew 
moments  in  describing  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  inadequacies  of  our  effort 
to  motivate  the  disadvantaged  and  ex- 
ceptionally financially  needy  students.  I 
do  so  in  part  because  this  issue  is  re- 
lated somewhat  to  one  of  the  provisions 
in  H.R.  16729.  Under  the  provision,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  per- 
mitted great  fiexibility  with  respect  to 
educational    opportunity    grant    funds. 
Under  it  they  may  transfer  any  or  all  of 
their     educational     opportunity     grant 
money  to  the  college   work-study  pro- 
gram.   I    believe    the    committee    report 
places  this  provision  in  proper  context 
by  indicating  that  a  transfer  should  only 
be  made  when  an  individual  institution 
feels  that  it  can  better  serve  the  needs 
of    low-income    students    better    by    a 
heavier  investment  in  the  college  work- 
study  program.  I  wish  to  make  abun- 
dantly clear  my  view  that  the  grant  pro- 
gram is  presently  not  meeting  the  need 
to  which  it  is  directed  and  my  hope  that 
institutions  of  liigher  education  will  uti- 
lize this  flexible  provision  only  in  indi- 
vidual situations  when  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  a  transfer  of  funds  is  neces- 
sary to  serve  more  adequately  the  re- 
quirements   of    exceptional    financially 
needy  students.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  said  many  times  today,  this  legis- 
lation was  reported  from  subcommittee 
unanimously  and  from  the  full  commit- 
tee unanimously.   I   urge  the  House  to 
accord  similar  treatment  to  this  legis- 
lation. Thank  you. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  warmly  the  able 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  for  what 
they  have  done  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  young  men  and  women  Irj-ing  to  get 
college  and  graduate  school  education. 

But  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  is  it  not  a  fact,  with  what 
we  have  done  and  what  wc  propose  to  do 
in  this  legislation,  that  still  there  is  a 
shortage  of  funds  to  enable  all  the  needy 
boys  and  girls  of  this  countiT.  ^vho  have 
the  compei-ence  and  character  to  do  so,  to 
go  to  college  and  to  get  an  appropriate 
education? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  I  will  reply  to  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida. I  .sit  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
College  of  Uberal  Arts  at  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  in  my  district.  We  had  a  meet- 
ing last  Saturday  in  Indiana.  A  member 
of  that  board,  a  d.stinguished  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Broadcasting  Corp., 
a.sked  the  question: 

If  a  needy  student,  a  talented  student,  who 
did  not  have  the  money  but  had  the  ability 
to  do  a  good  Job  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Is  there  <:n\  doubt  that  he  would  be 
able  to  get  the  funds  to  go  to  college? 
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The  dean  of  the  college  said: 
Yes.    there    is,    for    we    do    not    have    the 
money. 

So  I  agree  fully  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  just  said. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16729.  the  ex- 
tension of  higher  education  student  as- 
sistance programs. 

First  I  wish  to  pay  very  real  compli- 
ments and  respects  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Perkins  1.  and  to  the  rank- 
ine  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Mr.  Ayresi,  and  also,  of 
course,  to  the  principal  members  of  the 
.subcommittee,  the  ajentlewoman  from 
Oveg.on  [Mrs.  Green!,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  QuiEl,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  ErlenbornI  and 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana      IMr. 

BR-\nEMAS  ■'  . 

T;.e  2-year  extensions  and  specific  au- 
thorizations made  in  this  bill  for  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defe.ise  Education  Act,  the 
work-study  program,  the  educational  op- 
poitunity  grants,  and  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  are.  in  my  view,  the  bare 
minimum  of  what  must  be  done  for 
higher  education. 

The  rising  costs  of  college  have  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  concern  only  to  those 
parents  and  students  paying  the  bills. 
They  are  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  all  Americans  who  recognize  the  value 
of  postsecondai-y  education  in  order  to 
compete  in  modern  America.  Perhaps 
wsLya  will  be  found  to  reduce  these  costs 
through  the  sharing  of  facilities  and 
other  metliods.  but  the  essential  need  is 
to  provide  assistance  to  each  qualified 
American,  so  that  he  or  she  can  attend 
the  college  of  his  or  her  choice,  regard- 
less of  financial  means. 

The  inclusion  of  vocational  students 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act's  guar- 
anteed loan  program  will  make  available 
to  them  the  broader  tenns  of  this  assist- 
ance. In  total,  the  variety  of  aids  avail- 
able under  these  four  programs  should 
provide  a  package  of  financial  assistance 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 

Unfortunately,  even  this  range  of  pro- 
grams  does  not   meet   thfr  total   need. 


There  are  some  2.5  milUon  to  3  million 
high  school  graduates  each  June,  and 
yet  on  the  basis  of  the  1969  projections, 
only  1,172,000  students — less  than  one- 
half — will  receive  NDEA  or  guaranteed 
loans. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  many 
qualified  high  school  graduates  do  not 
go  on  to  postsecondary  education  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  financial  means.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  many  lack  the  qualifi- 
cations and  motivation.  To  this  end.  it  is 
important  that  our  financial  assistance 
programs  be  structured  at  two  levels: 
First,  to  provide  the  special  assistance 
that  disadvantaged  students  require,  in- 
cluding first,  broadening  the  OEO  up- 
ward bound  program  to  cover  600.000 
poverty-area  students  who  need  assist- 
ance. Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
23,000  covered  in  1967  under  this  pro- 
gram, 52  percent  of  whom  are  Negro, 
some  83  percent  went  on  to  college;  sec- 
ond, provision  of  Federal  funds  for  1- 
year  college  preparatory  education  pro- 
grams for  underprivileged  youth;  and 
third,  cancellation  of  Federal  education- 
loan  repayment  requirements  for  those 
willing  to  work  in  poverty  areas.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  statement  of 
the  Riot  Commission's  recommendation 
which  I  quote: 

By  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  the  Congress  committed  this 
nation  to  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for 
higher  education  for  all  Americ^uis.  regard- 
less of  race  or  economic  circumstances.  While 
progress  has  been  made,  this  goal,  the  key 
to  virtually  all  managerial  and  professional 
jobs,  remains  for  the  disadvantaged  student 
.m  unfulfilled  promise. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  are  still  not  ade- 
quately directed  at  the  middle-income 
family  earning  over  $15,000,  with  several 
children  in  college.  Many  families  in  this 
range  started  putting  money  away  for 
their  children's  education  years  ago,  and 
now  find  that  current  costs  far  exceed 
their  once  adequate  savings  for  this 
purpose. 

The  increase  in  the  permissible  in- 
terest rate  under  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  from  6  to  7  percent  will,  hope- 
fully, encourage  banks  to  participate  in 
this  program  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  are  presently  doing,  although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  makes 
education  more  expensive  to  the  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  the  committee 
amendment  permitting  a  college  to 
transfer   a   portion  of   its  educational 


opportunity  grant  funds  to  its  work- 
study  program,  on  a  matching  basis, 
should  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the 
latter  proiiram. 

Nevertheless,  a  broader  means  of 
relief  must  be  found  for  these  families 
and  I  liope  that  the  Congress  will  study 
more  far-reaching  proposals  before 
these  extensions  uf  authonty  expire  u\ 
1970. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  only 
a  portion  of  the  entire  higher  educa- 
tion amendments  to  be  acted  upon  oy 
the  Congress  this  year.  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  before  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  in  order  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  act  on  relevant 
appropriations  bills  as  soon  as  possible. 
Colleces  inixst  know  well  before  the  end 
of  the  preceding  academic  year  the  Fed- 
eral student  a.ssistance  funds  they  can 
count  on  in  order  to  plan  scholarship  al- 
lotments. Students'  own  plans  are  also 
based  to  a  great  deyree  on  the  avail- 
ability of  financial  assistance.  The  ed- 
ucational community  cannot  come  to 
a  standstill  while  the  Congress  engages 
in  its  quaint  parliamentary  niceties.  Pro- 
tracted delays  in  acting  vitiate  academic 
planning,  as  well  as  the  substantive  pro- 
grams directly  affecting  the  student.  In 
an  effort  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the 
bill  before  us  authorizes  advance  fund- 
ing: appropriations  for  the  student  aid 
programs  may  be  included  in  appropria- 
tion acts  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  one  for  which  they  would  be  made 
available.  Initially  this  will  require  two 
separate  appropriations — one  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  i^uc- 
ceeding  fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  appropriations 
at  the  levels  authorized  in  this  bill.  Our 
record  in  this  endeavor  has  not  been 
consistently  good — while  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  NDEA  loan  funds  were 
appropriated  m  the  current  fiscal  year, 
only  5  percent  of  the  work-study  funds 
were  actually  made  available. 

In  short,  not  only  is  it  essential  that 
the  Congress  enact  this  bill,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  it  do  so  now. 
The  future  of  our  children  and  of  our 
Nation  and  its  leadership  demands  no 
less. 

I  include  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  table  comparing  presv,'nt  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  and  numbers 
of  students  assisted  with  those  requested 
in  this  legislation: 


Previous  record 


Proposed  authorization 


Dollars 


Students  served 


1969 


1970 


Fiscal  year 

1963 

request 


Number  of  students  to  be  served 
by  new  bill 


NDEA  title  II  student  loans. 


Higher  Education  Act  IV  C. 
Mork-study. 


Higher  Education  Act  IV  A. 

educational  opportunity  grants. 
Higher  Education  Act  IV  B, 

guaranteed  loans. 


Authorized.  190.000,000.  1967: 
195.000.000,  1968. 


Authorized.  165.000,000,  1967; 
195.000.000.  1968. 


2.000,000  since  1958 200.000.000     200,000,000      190.000,000 


225. 000. 000      225. 000. 000      1 45.  500. 000 


Fiscal  year  1969.  $274,900,000 
will  be  available  to  serve 
422,000  students:  fiscal  year 
1970,  $291,800,000  will  be 
available  to  serve  432,000 
students. 

435,000  each  year. 


Appropriated,  1965,  $55  71  mil..  115,000 

students:  1966,  $99.12  mil.,  275.000 

students:  1967,  $134.1  mil.,  300,000 

students. 
123.000.  1966:226.800,  1967:276.100,  1968.      70.000.000       70,000,000    '149.600,000    425,000  in  1969-70  academic  year. 


Authorized.  70,000,000    1967; 

70.000,000,  1968. 
1967,   $248,494,000.   330.088  students:    1968,   $357,000,000  (to   February) 

418,204  students:  estimated  total  $476,000,000,  560,000  students;  1969, 

$641,250,000:  750.000  students  (estimated). 


$10,000,000  for  additional       $641,250,000;  750,000  students. 

advance  to  States:  new 
loans  in  1969  and  1970  not 
to  exceed  $1,400,000,000 
per  year. 


■Total  that  will  be  available. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  10  years 
ago  the  Congress  developed  and  pas.sed 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act — a 
law  which  unlocked  the  college  gates  for 
thousands  to  whom  a  higher  education 
had  been  only  a  dream.  Since  that  time 
the  funds  provided  under  this  legislation 
have    enabled    nearly    2    million   young 
Americans   who,    without   .some   outside 
financial    assistance,    might    have    been 
forced  to  terminate  their  education  with 
high  school,  to  obtain  college  training. 
As  we  look  at  the  record  of  this  fine 
program,  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  NDEA  was  merely  the  beginning  of 
our   continuing   commitment   to   higher 
education.    In    .subsequent    years,    other 
bills  have  been  approved  to  expand  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  youth.  The 
college  work-study  program,  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  and  the  national  student 
vocational  loan  jn-ogram  have  all  been 
sound  investments  in  our  country's  fu- 
ture. They  have  provided  the  means  for 
those  who  had  the  desire  and  the  ability. 
Since  1958  the  number  of  NDEA  par- 
ticipatina  in.stitutions  has  doubled,  from 
1.100  to  2.200.  and  the  dollar  amount  of 
funds  provided  has  increased  from  S59 
million  to  over  S400  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968  The  number  of  students  has  jumped 
.sevenfold  over  the  115,000  borrowers  of 
NDEA  funds  that  first  year. 

While  this  record  is  outstanding,  our 
task  must  be  to  provide  the  same  oppor- 
lunitv  to  needy  students  in  future  years. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  2  years,  through 
1970.  and  authorize  S200  million  for  each 
year.  These  funds  will  make  it  possible  for 
422.000  students  to  borrow  $274,600,000 
m  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  my  view,  the  approach  taken  by  this 
legislation  is  of  utmost  importance.  It 
doesn't  provide  cost-free  education  to 
anyone,  but  rather  gives  timely  credit.  I 
think  this  is  far  more  preferable  than 
the  grant  approach,  which  demands  little 
or  nothing  in  return.  NDEA  places  the 
ultimate  rcsponsibiuty  of  payment  upon 
the  recipient,  causing  him  to  realize  the 
value  of  his  education.  Further,  these 
l^ayments  constitute  a  revolving  fund 
permitting  help  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  students. 

Education  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  priority  items.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  believe  this  program  should 
receive  .support  consistent  with  its  im- 
portance. Despite  our  mounting  budget 
deficit,  our  expensive  commitments  over- 
.seas.  and  our  need  to  reduce  spending,  we 
cannot  .shortchange  the  youth  of  this 
country'  who  desire  an  education.  Every 
American  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  as  much  education  as  his  talents 
allow.  To  deny  this  is  to  forsake  Amer- 
ica's future. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  P.atmanI. 


STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM       INTEREST    KATES    TOO 

HIGH SIZE  OF  NATIONAL  UEBT  SMALLtR  THAN 

REPRESENTED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  for  the  diligence  and 
hard  work  they  devoted  to  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  it  is  a  per- 
fect bill:  the  economic  situation  of  this 
country  alone  would  prevent  its  being 
perfect.  But  it  is  certainly  a  most  accept- 
able bill  and  a  far  better  bill  than  the 
original  version  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. . 

As  Members  know,  the  oi-iginal  bill 
would  have  authorized  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  subsidy  payments  to  banks  for 
making  guaranteed  loans  to  students. 
The  original  also  would  have  provided 
retroactive  payments  of  such  subsidies 
amounting  to  almost  $20  million. 

The  subsidies  and  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture were  the  brainchildren,  as  you  might 
expect,  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Charles  Walker,  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  actually  had  told 
the  banks  of  this  country  they  should 
make  student  loans  because  the  Congress 
would  approve  subsidy  payments  retro- 
active to  July  1.  1967. 

In  short.  Dr.  Walker  had  implied  that 
he  was  carrying  the  Congress  around  in 
his  back  pocket.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
say  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  were  neither  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Walker's  proposals  nor 
coerced  by  his  tactics. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
full  conmtiittee.  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Perkins  1,  the  members  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  and  its  outstanding 
chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mrs.  Green  1,  for  the  consideration 
they  gave  this  bill.  The  members  were 
most  attentive  to  my  argument  that  the 
subsidy  feature  should  be  dropped.  I  hope 
that  in  some  small  way  my  argument  was 
responsible  for  the  committee's  removal 
of  the  bankers'  bonus  payments. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I 
were  to  say  I  am  happy  with  two  major 
features  of  this  bill.  The  first  increases 
the  interest  late  charged  to  the  students 
and  to  the  Government  from  6  to  7  per- 
cent. The  second  stipulates  that  State 
usury  laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  guar- 
anteed student  loans. 

If  the  needs  of  our  students,  possibly 
the  greatest  resources  of  thLs  country, 
were  not  at  stake,  I  would  oppose  the  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate.  But  since  this 
Congress  and  the  countn*  must  take  all 
action  necessary  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  every  American  child, 
I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the  increase  nor 
the  legislation. 

I  take  this  iiosition  because  I  feel  that 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  truly  have  done  their  best  to 
make  certain  that  this  bill  helps  the  stu- 
dents and  does  not  line  the  pockets  of  the 
bankers  who  make  the  guaranteed  loans. 
As  the  student  loan  program  m.oves 
along.  I  hope  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  keep  watch  to  see  that 


interest  rates  on  these  loans  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  leasonable  return  to  the  lenders. 
I  hope  the  7-iierccnt  rate  will  be  returned 
to  the  6-percent  level  or  lower  as  quickly 
as  ix)ssible. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  the 
committee  will  continue  to  search  for 
other  sources  of  financing  so  that  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  to  the  student 
may  be  kept  as  low  as  ixissible. 

At  this  i>oint,  perhaps  I  could  suggest 
two  possible  sources.  There  are  increas- 
ing amounts  of  money  coming  into  pri- 
vate pension  plans  and  trust  funds.  These 
funds  could  be  tapped  as  a  source  for 
direct  loans  to  students.  To  attract  these 
funds,  a  Government  earning  as.set — 
with  a  guaranteed  leturn  of,  say  6  per- 
cent— could  be  issued. 

I  alsD  have  in  mind  another  source. 
As  Members  know,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  Committee  is  holdinn  in 
its  portfolio  S50  billion  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  These  lioldings  overstate 
the  national  debt.  They  contiibutc 
greatly  to  the  financial  stress  to  which 
this  country's  economy  is  being  subjected 
and  to  the  .shortage  of  funds  available 
for  student  loans. 

These  holdings  represent  nothing  more 
than  loose  practice  by  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  to  avoid  the  congressional  appro- 
priations process.  The  Congress  can  get 
at  this  loose  practice  and  stop  it.  The 
Congress  .simply  can  pa.ss  a  bill  to  can- 
cel the  $50  billion  in  bonds  for  which 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  twice. 

Such  action  would  help  not  only  tlie 
students  who  need  financing  for  their 
college  educations.  It  also  would  help 
the  entire  economy.  I  recommend  this 
course  of  action  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

CAISE    OF    OUR    PROBLEMS 

What  I  want  to  say  relates  to  the 
question  of  the  size  of  our  national  debt. 
Our  national  debt  is  $50  billion  larger 
than  in  fact  it  .should  be.  and  if  the 
true  facts  were  known  and  considered,  it 
would  be  $50  billion  less.  Let  me  make 
this  just  as  simple  and  plain  as  it  pos- 
.sibly  can  be  made.  I  believe  it  is  very, 
very  simple. 

If  you  bought  a  house  and  it  has  a 
mortgage  of  $10,000  on  it  which  is  duo 
in  20  years  with  interest  payable  every 
year  and  you  wanted  to  pay  that  off, 
you  would  ask  your  broker  to  take  your 
check,  find  out  who  owns  the  mortgage 
and  pay  it  off  so  that  you  would  not  have 
that  indebtedness  against  your  home. 
Now.  assume  the  broker  finds  the  person 
holding  the  mortgage  and  finds  out  how- 
much  it  costs  and  gives  your  check  for 
it.  Your  check  is  cashed  and  the  money 
is  taken  out  of  the  bank  and  given  to 
this  person. 

However,  instead  of  the  broker  can- 
celing the  debt,  he  has  it  transferred 
to  himself.  Every  year  when  the  interest 
would  come  due,  he  would  come  to  you 
and  say,  "I  want  the  interest."  Well,  you 
would  not  like  that  at  all.  It  would  not 
be  fair,  right,  or  just. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  doing  right  now.  People  who 
have  these  long-term  Ijonds  that  are 
drawing  rates  of  interest  would  rather 
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have  the  cash.  Through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve they  tender  these  bonds,  let  us 
say  $1  million  of  them,  drawing  so  much 
interest.  The  Federal  Reserve,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
gets  SI  million  worth  of  currency  that 
says  this  is  a  debt  of  the  United  States 
and  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Reserve  takes  one 
form  of  Government  obligation,  that  is, 
currency,  and  gives  it  in  return  for  this 
interest-bearing  obligation.  Would  you 
not  consider  that  as  paying  off  that 
much  of  the  Government's  debt?  Of 
course  it  would  be.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  instead  of  that  they  take 
this  obligation,  this  currency,  and  put 
it  out  as  one  Government  obligation  and 
then  do  not  cancel  the  S50  billion  they 
have  now  that  this  money  was  used  to 
pay  for  or  to  exchange  for.  That  doubles 
the  national  debt  to  that  extent.  In 
other  words,  we  have  SI 00  billion  of 
Government  obligations  outstanding 
where  there  ought  to  be  $50  billion. 

Nobody  can  dispute  that.  It  is  a  fact. 
Over  the  years  I  have  been  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  Mr.  Martin  not  only  does  not  deny 
it  but  continues  to  do  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  and  in  response  to  a 
question  which  I  asked  him  he  admitted 
that  the  Federal  debt  has  already  been 
paid  once  in  these  high  interest  rates, 
but  I  suggest  that  it  has  been  paid  twice 
and  in  some  cases  our  debt  has  been  paid 
twice  aiad  three  times.  No  one  can  deny 
that.  The  Federal  Reserve  cannot  deny 
It.  They  have  been  doing  it,  and  they  do 
It  this  way:  After  they  buy  these  bonds 
m  the  manner  in  which  I  described  the 
operation,  then  they  feel  they  ought  to 
cut  down  the  money  supply  in  existence 
and  .--ell  these  bonds  back  into  the  mar- 
ket and  they  get  back  into  the  market, 
and  when  those  banks  need  more  reserve, 
they  buy  the  bonds  back.  In  other  words, 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is 
paying  for  it  and  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing the  debt  sometimes  once,  sometimes 
twice,  or  sometimes  three  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  justify  that  type  of 
action?  We  cannot.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Congress  is  not  doing  its  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  sentleman  1  additional  minute.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  state  to 
the  sentleman  from  Texas  that  the  com- 
mittee was  veiT  reluctant  to  increase  the 
ceiling  on  interest  rates.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  realized  that  lending  institu- 
tions were  not  receiving  a  reasonable 
yield  on  their  loans.  This  resulted  in 
many — too  many —  students  being  denied 
a  loan.  It  was  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
approach  the  problem  instead  of  provid- 
ing for  placement  and  conversion  fees. 
The  !;entleman  from  Texas  advised  us 
on  this  issue  and  we  took  his  advice.  We 
did  not  authorize  any  fees  for  the  proc- 
essing of  these  loans.  I  want  to  state  to 
the  sjentleman  from  Texas  that  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  watch  very  care- 


fully this  program,  with  the  hope  that  we 
can  reduce  the  interest  rate  ceiling  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  the  first  words 
I  uttered  were  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  doing  as  well  as  it  did,  and  I  now 
reiterate  that  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  anyway,  if  we 
were  not  required  to  pay  our  national 
debt  more  than  once,  we  would  not  be 
worrying  about  interest  rates  here.  We 
would  not  be  worrying  about  the  budget. 
We  would  have  plenty  of  money.  There- 
fore, I  ask  each  Member  of  this  body  to 
think  about  this,  because  I  say  that  the 
Congress  is  to  blame.  If  I  were  to  hpve 
to  name  a  particular  Member  who  has 
contributed  toward  this  situation.  I  could 
not  say  which  Member,  because  insofar 
as  I  know  every  Member  is  entitled  to 
proceed  and  to  vote  in  his  own  way.  I  do 
not  question  the  motives  of  any  Member. 
But  I  say  that  the  Congress  is  not  doing 
its  job. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  ErlenbornI. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  has  before  it  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  held 
considerable  hearings  on  this  act  Durins 
the  course  of  those  hearings  it  became 
apparent  that  the  act  incorporated  .sub- 
stantive changes  and  which  cannot  be 
made  through  the  legislative  process  in 
time  to  extend  the  four  student-assist- 
ance programs  contained  in  this  bill  now 
before  us.  H.R.  16729. 

For  that  reason  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  extend  these  student-assistance 
programs  prior  to  their  expiration  June 
30  of  this  year. 

This  bill  before  us  was  made  as  non- 
controversial  as  possible.  Substantive 
changes  in  the  student-aid  programs  will 
be  left  in  the  main  to  the  later  enact- 
ment of  the  comprehensive  bill  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Timely  extension  of  these  four  pro- 
grams are  important  for  the  students  and 
the  student  loan  officers  of  the  colleges 
and  universities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  already  late  in  this  extension,  be- 
cause the  students  who  plan  to  go  to  col- 
lege in  the  fall  of  this  year  now  should 
know — and  should  have  known  some  time 
b?fore  this — what  aids  would  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

This  act  does  have  one  substantive  fea- 
tiu-e,  and  that  is  the  2-year  extension  of 
these  programs  is  coupled  with  the  au- 
thority for  advance  funding.  I  believe  this 
is  important. 

In  view  of  the  questions  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  believe  it  should  be 
made  clear  from  the  standpoint  of  util- 
izing the  funds  available  under  this  act 
that  forward  funding  is  an  important 
feature.  We  have  seen  in  the  Elementarj' 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  the  waste 
of  Federal  funds  going  into  education  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  funding  has 
been  too  late.  The  fimds  were  not  made 
available  to  the  schools  in  time  for  them 


to  do  the  kind  of  planning  they  should 
so  they  could  utilize  the  funds  in  a  proper 
manner. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  ■,'.*■ 
get  this  concept  of  forward  funding:, 
which  is  now  in  the  ESEA.  into  the  higher 
education  legislation  .so  that  the  school.s. 
universities,  will  know  in  advance  of  then- 
planning  period  what  funds  will  be  avail- 
able, .so  that  they  may  make  proper  pro- 
vision to  utilize  the.se  Federal  funds  and 
get  a  dollar's  worth  from  a  dollar  spent 

Without  this  advanced  funding,  with- 
out timely  appropriation  and  authori- 
zation, we  will  continue  to  have  wastefu; 
practices  forced  upon  the  .schools  by  rea- 
.son  of  lack  of  proper  planning  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  bill  H.R.  16729,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  receive  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Member.s 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  .'. 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.    RCMSFELDl. 

Mr.  -ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  .ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  16729 
the  extension  of  programs  providing  n- 
nancial  assistance  to  .students  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
currently  before  the  House  contains  a 
variety  of  proposed  amendments  to  a 
number  of  bills  that  touch  on  all  aspects 
of  financial  aid  to  colleee  and  university 
students.  But,  at  the  out.set.  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  as  varied 
as  these  procrams  are.  their  final  pur- 
poses are  identical:  to  assure  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  students  at  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  the 
opportunity  to  pur.sue  their  educational 
ctireers  with  a  minimum  of  financial 
worry.  The  degree  of  success  that  these 
proerams  have  enjoyed  in  this  endeavor 
is  much  in  evidence. 

Under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  a  total  of  394.359 
students  in  fiscal  year  1967  were  provided 
with  $218,911,602  in  low-cost  loans,  loans 
that  often  spelled  the  difference  between 
the  successful  completion  of  a  college 
career  and  the  unhappiness  attendant 
on  withdrawal  for  financial  reasons.  As 
of  June  30.  1968.  1,738  institutions  will 
have  extended  loan  assistance  to  2  mil- 
lion students  with  an  outstanding  loan 
volume  of  SI '4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  requesting  that 
this  fine  program  be  provided  with  S200 
million  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  1965.  this  Congress  passed  a  land- 
mark law,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Among  the  host  of  important  programs 
initiated  by  this  act  were  a  number  de- 
voted to  financial  assistance  for  college 
and  university  students  under  title  IV. 
Congress  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
S70  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  srants  to  aid  needy 
prospective  college  students,  Fi'om  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  participat- 
ing in  the  economic  opportunity  .crrants 
program,  a  student  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need   may   receive  for  his  college 
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expenses  a  grant  of  from  S200  to  8800. 
If  his  financial  need  continues,  he  may 
receive  renewal  grants  for  a  maximum  of 
3  additional  years,  allowing  him  to  com- 
plete his  post-secondary  education.  If  he 
places  in  the  upper  one-half  of  his  col- 
lege class,  he  is  eligible  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional award  of  $200  the  following  year: 
this  supplementary  grant  does  not  have 
to  be  matched  by  the  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  requesting  the 
extension  of  this  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years. 

Under  part  B  of  title  IV.  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  also  provided  for 
,i    guaranteed    student    loan    program. 
Asain.  this  program  was  designed  to  help 
!s.sure  that  every  student  accepted  into 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  would 
he  able  to  obtain  the  financial  resources 
needed  to  pay  for  his  education.  Federal 
idvances    of    "seed    money"    were    for- 
warded to  State  loan  agencies  tc  estab- 
lish or  strengthen  their  research  funds, 
^s  you   know.   Mr.   Chairman,   the   act 
further  provided  that  if  a  State  would 
i;0t  be  able  to  establish  such  a  program 
iiurinc  any  year,  the  Office  of  Education 
could  make  advances  to  a  nonprofit  pri- 
\ate  agency  to  do  the  job.  In  the  event 
that  neither  approach  would  provide  stu- 
dents  reasonable   access   for   loans,   the 
Congress  authorized  a  standby  program 
ot  Federal  insurance. 

In  fiscal  vear  1967.  the  proeram's  first 
•uU  year  of  operation.  330.088  loans  were 
made  toaling  $248,494,000,  For  fiscal  year 
1969.  it  is  hoped  to  provide  9.7  percent 
of  the  estimated  opening  fall  degree 
credit  enrollment  in  colleges  with  about 
750.000  of  the  aforementioned  loans 
totaling  $641,250,000. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  raising  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  on  student  loans  and 
had  hoped  we  could  hold  the  line  against 
an  increase  above  the  present  6-percent 
ceiling.  However,  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
contains  many  important  and  desirable 
iM-ovisions.  I  cannot  oppose  its  passage 
•Mmply  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  rate 
ceiling  alone.  But  I  will  continue  to  work 
10  reduce  that  rate  even  after  this  un- 
fortunate increase  is  enacted,  should  that 
occur. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments seek  to  strengthen  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  by  providing  for  Federal 
reinsurance  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
States,  by  authorizing  additional  funds 
for  advances  to  the  reserve  funds  of  State 
programs,  and  by  merging  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act 
:nto  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  16729  ex- 
tends the  scope  of  the  college  work-study 
program  under  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  The  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  work-study  program  is  that, 
vhile  it  helps  the  student  earn  funds 
i.ecessary  to  finance  his  education,  it  also 
urovides  the  collep.e  and  the  community 
v.ith  the  valuable  services  of  well-trained 
:  oung  men  and  women. 

The  work-study  program  boasts  tre- 
mendous variety  in  the  nature  of  the 
projects  in  which  students  are  involved. 
In  Arkansas,  students  from  the  State's 
colleges  offer  assistance  to  rural  com- 
munities in  the  areas  of  soil  conservation 
and  modern  farming  methods.  In  Chi- 


cago, former  gang  leaders  attend  the 
Chicago  Central  YMCA  College  and  work 
part  time  in  the  ghetto  to  help  to  -keep 
the  lid  on. "  In  North  Carolina,  the  de- 
partment of  welfare  employs  2,400  young 
men  and  women  from  all  State  colleges 
who  work  in  their  home  districts  on  vari- 
ous welfare  projects,  while  in  New  York 
City  2,500  students  from  90  colleges  work 
with  the  underprivileged  of  that  city's 
ghetto  in  the  attempt  to  improve  reading 
and  mathematics  skills  in  the  urban  corps 
program.  And  in  Montana,  students  from 
each  of  that  State's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities work  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions and  the  level  of  literacy  among  the 
Indians. 

Each  of  these  programs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—national defense  loans,  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  guaranteed 
loans,  and  the  college  work-study  iilan— 
must  be  maintained  and  expanded  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  provide  America  with 
the  trained  personnel  that  her  Govern- 
ment and  industry  so  sorely  need.  But 
more  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Nation  to  make  sure  that  we 
allow  as  many  young  men  lind  women  to 
aspire,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  to 
take  their  places  in  that  select  but  ever- 
widening  circle  of  educated  human 
beings. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  weekend  an  agree- 
ment  was  reached  between   13   faculty 
and   administration   officials   of  North- 
western University,  in  Evanston.  111.,  and 
10   students   representing   two   or  more 
student  organizations.  The  agreement  re- 
sulted  from   a   demonstration    and   the 
seizure  of  an  administration  building  on 
the  campus  at  Northwestern  University. 
The  pattern  we  saw  at  Northwestern 
is  certainly  not  terribly  dissimilar  from 
other  campus  demonstrations  and  pro- 
tests which   are  taking  place  not  only 
across  this  land,  but  in  other  countries. 
I  personally  am  concerned  about  the 
situation,  and  particularly  so  since  from 
a  study  of  the  text  of  the  agreement  I 
believe    there    is    some    question    as    to 
whether   or   not   the    agreement   which 
was  entered  into  between  the  students 
and  the  faculty  might  violate,  if  imple- 
mented, some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1964  and  possibly  the  1968  Civil  Rights 
Acts 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  subject 
today  during  debate  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  because  Northwestern  Uni- 
versitv,  although  a  private  university,  re- 
ceives substantial  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government,  just  as  do  most  private  edu- 
cational institutions. 

I  refer  to  grants  and  programs  under 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. NASA,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies. 

It  is  useful  to  raise  the  subject  here  in 
a  discussion  of  this  bill  on  liigher  edu- 
cation because  of  the  possibility  that  by 
discussing  it  and  developing  a  dialog  on 
the  subject,  we  might  be  able  at  least  to 
begin  to  set  the  outer  limits  within  which 
such  discussions  and  negotiations  can 
take  place. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 


Maryland,  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
architects  of  many  of  our  civil  rights 
laws,  what  his  thoughts  are  on  two  or 
three  statements  from  the  agreement. 
For  example,  it  states: 

starting  with  the  lall  of  1968.  the  uni- 
versity will  reserve  separate  sections  of  exist- 
ing living  units  of  the  university  in  which 
black  students,  upon  their  Individual  re- 
quests will  be  housed. 

Moreover,  the  university  will  move  towarl 
providing  -separate  housing  units  for  black 
male  and  female  students,  ;.nd  will  Inform 
ihe  black  students  ot  progress  In  this  direc- 
tion during  the  spring  quarter  of  1969. 

It  further  states: 

The  university  realizes  the  special  needs 
for  activity  space  for  black  students.  By 
September  1968  the  university  will  provide 
a  room  on  campus  In  an  attempt  to  meet 
some  ot  these  needs. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Mathias]  if  he  believes 
there  is  a  possibility  we  might  be  run- 
ning into  difficulties  with  various  Federal 
civil  rights  statutes  by  an  agreement 
such  as  this? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  done  a  great 
service  in  bringinp  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Certainly,  if  the  facts  are  as  they  have 
been  outhned  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, they  direct  our  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  North- 
western University  is  a  private  institu- 
tion, and  that  immediately  docs  raise  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  and  as  to  whether 
the  statutory  definition  of  "pubhc  in- 
stitution" would  apply  to  Northwestern 
University.  This  is  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions a  university,  I  think,  would  have  to 
study  in  order  to   determine  where  it 

stands. 

Second,  of  course,  the  existence  of  the 
large  numbers  of  grants  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  described  which  are  paid  ev- 
ery year  from  the  Federal  Treasui-y  to 
Northwestern  creates  special  conditions. 
This  relates  to  the  provisions  of  title  'VI 
of  the  act  of  1964. 

The  existence  of  various  categorical 
grants  to  Northwestern  will  compel  care- 
ful study  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  determining  whether  these 
grants  either  should  or  could  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future  in  the  light  of  the 
character  of  the  agreement  that  he  has 
described. 

Further,  there  is  the  question  relating 
to  title  IV  of  the  act  of  1964,  whether  or 
not  anyone  will  come  forward  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved.  It  is  not  a  self-executing 
title,  at  least  as  far  as  that  portion  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  my  view  that  with  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  going  to  North- 
western University,  they  would  be  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  whether 
they  are  private  or  not. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  title  'VT? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  It  applies  to  anyone 
who  receives  Federal  funds. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  That  is  exactly 
what  brought  about  my  concern.  As  I 
recall,  title  VI  provides  that  since  taxes 
are  collected  without  regard  to  color  or 
race,  Federal  programs  funded  with  those 
dollars  must  be  admmistered  in  a  non- 
discriminatoiy  manner.  That  is  what 
concerned  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mainland.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
this  immediately  becomes  the  problem  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  give 
immediate  attention  to,  and  that  is  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  whether  anybody 
claims  under  title  VI  that  he  is  aggrieved. 
And  let  me  say.  if  I  may,  I  think  these 
agreements  certainly  go  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  this  act,  because  it  was  intended 
to  promote  unity,  national  unity  and 
hamiony. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  is  no  question 
m  my  mind  but  that  the  officials  of 
Northwestern  University  certainly  have 
no  desue  to  violate  Federal  law.  I  raise 
this  question  because  I  am  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  if  this  agree- 
ment isimplemented  it  might  be  in  con- 
vict '.vith  the  civil  rights  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  full  text 
of  this  agreement  and  several  editorial 
comments  on  the  subject. 

The  agreement  resulted  from  the 
seizure  of  the  Northwestern  University 
business  office  and  reportedly  a  threat  to 
destroy  the  business  office  computer. 
After  i-eaching  agreement,  the  protesting 
students  peacefully  left  the  occupied 
areas. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Ros- 
coe  Miller,  president  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  for  this  outstanding  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  which  is 
located  in  Evanston.  111.,  in  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District.  Further,  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
university  in  this  .situation.  I  bring  up 
this  matter  today  because  it  appears  that 
the  Northwestern  protest  pattern  may 
well  become  a  model  for  protest  on  other 
campuses,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  .some  lessons  which  could  be  learned 
through  a  dialog  on  the  subject. 

While  the  agreement  appears  to  have 
been  more  advisory  than  .substantive, 
there  are  some  specific  points  to  be 
noted. 

The  agreement  stated: 

Northwestern  tJniversitv  recognizes  that 
throughout  Its  liistory  it  has  been  a  univer- 
sity of  the  white  establishment.  Its  members 
have  also  had  in  common  with  the  white 
community  in  .America.  In  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  racist  attitudes  that  have  pre- 
vailed historically  in  this  society  and  which 
continue  to  constitute  the  most  important 
social  problem  of  our  time.  This  university, 
with  other  institutions,  must  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuance  over  many  past 
years  of  these  racist  attitudes. 

It  states  further: 

The  events  of  this  week,  which  have  given 
us  new  and  broader  insights,  have  led  tis  to  a 
reappraisal  of  the  attitudes  with  which  we 
confront  these  problems. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  "events  of 
this  week"  refers  to  the  unlawful  occupa- 
tion of  the  imiversity's  business  facilities. 

In  adding  the  administration  agreed, 
among  other  things,  to  provide  separate 


living  imits  for  Negro  students  who  wish 
to  live  apart,  and  meeting  facilities  ex- 
clusively for  Negro  students. 

It  would  appear  from  the  text  of  the 
Northwestern  agreement  that  the  gen- 
eral goals  of  the  students  were:  First, 
to  achieve  free  access  of  blacks  to  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  university.  Certainly  this  is 
a  legitimate  goal,  but  one  which  must  be 
understood  to  specifically  mean  that 
whites  would  not  have  access  to  sepa- 
rate facilities  or  separate  activities,  and 
second,  to  achieve  the  right  for  blacks  to 
have  separate  facilities  and  separate  ac- 
tivities. Obviously,  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  part  of  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  the  problem.  Certainly  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  and  its  prospec- 
tive implementation  require  detailed 
analysis. 

Our  society's  aim  is  to  attempt  to 
strive  to  see  that  life  is  fulfilled  and  made 
more  himiane.  To  progress  toward  this 
end,  there  must  be  a  structure.  Our  goal 
is  to  work  to  develop  a  system  which  is 
best  able  to  achieve  that  aim.  That  we 
have  not  arrived  at  perfection  is  obvious. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Negroes 
have,  over  a  period  of  time,  not  had  the 
oppoitunities  that  have  been  available 
to  whites  and  that  today  substantial 
nimibers  of  Negroes  do  not  have  an 
equal  stake  in  our  society.  However,  that 
we  have  not  achieved  perfection  is  not 
cause  to  reject  that  system  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  move  closer  to  perfection 
than  any  system  ever  devised.  But  be- 
cause this  system  is  not  perfect,  we  must 
continue  to  strive  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove it  in  a  society  of  continuing 
change. 

Our's  is  a  society  based  on  law.  In  a 
free  system  each  has  the  right  to  express 
views,  to  protest,  list  grievances,  demon- 
strate, and  to  use  political  and  economic 
power  to  its  fullest.  But  what  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  coercion  by  lawlessness? 

System  and  procedures  are  the  essence 
of  a  free  .society.  Anarchy  is  not  total 
freedom — rather,  it  denies  freedom  to  all. 
Agreements  made  in  the  face  of  dis- 
obedience to  law  may  well  prove  to  be 
not  solutions  but,  rather,  preludes  to 
escalating  lawlessness.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  law  society  is  both  the  pinnacle 
of  man's  struggle  to  date  and  the  founda- 
tion for  his  future  hope.  Our  imperfec- 
tions do  not  justify  tearing  down  the 
structures  which  have  given  us  our  prog- 
ress. Order  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
constitutional  system. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a 
recognition  of  the  natural  law.  right  of 
men  to  revolt  against  an  "unjust"  regime. 

Some  may  today  conclude  that  our  sys- 
tem is,  in  fact,  unjust.  This  I  reject. 
Clearly  our  system  contains  a  variety  of 
methods  for  change  and  reform,  for  im- 
provement. These  provide  the  framework 
within  which  those  wronged  can  obtain 
redress,  but  to  destroy  the  system  itself 
would  have  the  inevitable  result  of  fur- 
thering not  justice  but  injustice. 

What  are  the  avenues  for  reform? 
Protest,  demonstrations,  moral  exhorta- 
tion through  the  media,  the  use  of  po- 
lit'cal  power  and  of  economic  power.  It 
is  hard  work.  These  are  not  easy.  But 
lawlessness  is  no  true  shortcut.  And, 
these  devices  can  be  successful.  It  is  my 


view,  for  example,  that  the  fact  that  a 
Negro  can  today  ride  in  the  front  of  a  bus 
was  not  brought  about  by  a  violation  ol 
the  city  ordinance  against  it.  but  rather 
that  tlie  boycott  of  the  bus  system  and 
the  exercise  of  economic  power  brou^^ht 
about  this  important  and  needed  reform. 

Protest,  hate,  and  violence  are  buildins 
up.  One  act  tends  to  cause  another.  .\\\ 
sides  during  this  period  must  attempt  to 
moderate  their  demands.  Today,  Ameri- 
cans of  various  persuasions  are  raging  at 
their  institutions,  and  while  these  insti- 
tutions are  admittedly  far  from  perfect, 
upon  those  who  would  challenge,  upset, 
or  destroy  what  exists  falls  the  clear 
responsibility  to  recommend  something 
better. 

What  we  see  in  events  that  have  trans- 
pired over  the  past  few  years  is  an  es- 
calation of  dissent  from  peaceful  non- 
violent protest  to  lawlessness.  Peaceful 
petition  is  being  changed  to  forceful  de- 
mand. Representative  government  : 
being  changed  to  forceful  demand.  Be-i:- 
resentative  government  is  being  replaced 
or  supplemented  by  coercion. 

Tlie  root  cau.ses  for  this  escalation  are 
many.  They  arc  far  too  complex  to  be 
dealt  with  here.  Many  are  probably  not 
yet  known.  Certainly.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  them  all.  But.  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  events  of  today  have  sprung 
forth  in  part  from  the  early  civil  rights 
protests  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's. 

There  black  people — fir.st  in  the  South 
and.  then,  in  the  North  and  West — came 
to  realize  that,  in  a  society  of  growing 
affluence  and  a  world  of  growing  aspira- 
tions and  self-determination,  they  were 
being  left  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Black  nations  were  gaining  independ- 
ence and.  yet,  they  could  not  vote  for  the 
local  sheriff  or  mayor.  Huge  shipments 
of  surplus  food  were  being  sent  abroad 
while  they,  in  many  cases,  were  going 
hungr\-.  Tlie  Nations'  wealth  was  con- 
stantly rising  and.  yet.  they  were  without 
jobs.  Increased  stresses  on  education 
were  forcing  ever-widening  gaps  between 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  Model 
suburbs  were  pushing  out  for  miles  while 
slums  festered  and  expanded  in  central 
nonmodel  cities.  Modem  throughways 
were  constructed  mile  upon  mile  through 
city  blocks  and  open  county-  while  public 
transportation  grew  scarcer,  more  ex- 
jjensive  and  more  square  wheeled.  Tele- 
vision boomed  forth  the  attractions  and 
benefits  of  an  opulent  and  material  fair>'- 
land  while  the  hard  realities  of  empty 
pockets  and  high  credit  meant  that  little 
of  value  could  be  acquired. 

By  itself,  perhaps,  this  realization 
would  not  have  led  to  much  change  if  it 
had  not  been  electrified  by  the  dynamics 
of  youth. 

White  youths  and  black  youths  born 
during  the  war  years  when  parental  dis- 
cipline was  partially  lacking.  White 
youths  and  black  youths  born  or  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  torn  asunder  by 
unfamiliar  surroundings — having  mi- 
arated  to  urban  centers  from  rural  com- 
munities. Youths  teethed  on  a  philoso- 
phy of  permissiveness  and  self-expres- 
,sion.  White  youths  and  black  youths  en- 
couraged, through  improved  education 
and  expanded   communication,   to   seek 


and  want  improved  values,  a  better  life, 
a  commitment  to  seiwice;  yet,  confronted 
by  fal.se  affluence,  irrelevance,  phony 
values,  inequality,  and  Lick  of  oppor- 
tunity. ,  .  ^ 
Tliese  youths — charged  with  high 
ideali-sm,  confionted  with  the  upheaval 
of  nations  abroad  and  technological  rev- 
olution at  home,  and  nursed  on  a  sense  of 
pei-mi.ssiveness  and  self-expression- 
seized  upon  the  black  man's  unequal 
status  and  sulTerings— frequently  join- 
ing dedicated  and  concerned  members  of 
more  mature  age — to  find  a  fulfillment 
and  sense  of  purpose  theretofore  lacking 
ill  their  own  lives. 

The  weapons  they  chose  to  launch  this 
revolution  were  peaceful  protest,  non- 
violent demonstrations,  petitions,  com- 
munications, and  political  and  economic 
action. 

At  the  time,  these  were  the  weapons 
that  could  be  employed  realistically.  The 
forces  to  be  moved  or  overcome  were  too 
entrenched  or,  at  least,  seemed  to  be. 
The  goals  to  be  reached  too  distant.  The 
nature  of  the  movement  too  new.  Tlie 
ranks  of  the  participants  too  few. 

These  weapons  proved  effective,  how- 
ever. Successes  were  realized.  Civil  rights 
legislation  was  enacted  which  only  a  few 
years  previously  looked  impossible — vot- 
ing rights,  equal  accommodations,  equal 
employment,  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities, open  housing,  and  others.  New 
economic  assistance  programs  were 
launched  and  billions  of  dollars  appro- 
priated which  also  would  have  been  im- 
possible a  short  time  earlier— job  train- 
ing, urban  redevelopment,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  educational  facilities  and 
programs. 

This  movement  had  the  endorsement 
of  a  wide  majority  of  the  population- 
white  and  black.  Generally,  the  forces 
to  be  moved  willingly  or  grudgingly 
moved  but  with  little  overt  force  or 
resi-stance. 

There  may  well  exist  racist  attitudes 
in  American  life,  as  the  Riot  Commission 
Report  suggested,  but  the  majority  of 
American  citizens  have  been  reared  and 
educated  in  the  belief  that  the  rights  of 
the  majority  in  a  free  .society  cannot 
outweigh  those  of  the  minority.  Whereas, 
in  a  democracy,  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  govern,  this  will  should  not  be  im- 
posed in  ways  which  interfere  with  the 
minority's  enjoyment  of  equal  rights. 

Admittedly,  this  is  theory  and  many  in 
practice  failed  to  live  up  to  it.  But  its  seed 
had  been  planted  and  firmly  rooted. 
When.  then,  a  dedicated  group  of  citi- 
zens— charged  by  or  emulating  the  zeal 
and  exuberance  of  youth — sought  to  put 
into  practice  this  theory  long  learned. 
the  forces  of  resistance  and  intolerance 
began  to  give  way  rapidly.  As  indicated 
above,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  decade  are  tremendous 
and  would  have  been  little  conceived  of 
or  hoped  for  only  a  decade  earlier. 

We  well  know,  however,  that  success 
and  frustration  are  twin  pillars  of  hope 
and  despair  out  of  which,  as  I  see  it, 
subsequent  events  were  founded. 

Many  who  encaged  in  the  early  civil 
rights  movement  and  many  who  observed 
the  events  of  this  period,  discovered  the 
potential  of  mass  protest.  In  particular, 
it  was  discovered  how  effective  a  small. 
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but  dedicated  group  of  persons  could 
be  in  inlluencing  or  even  controlling  far 
-reater  numliers  of  people.  What  may 
have  been  overlooked,  however,  or  rec- 
ognized but  discarded,  was  that  such  in- 
fluence and  control  can  only  be  successful 
if  the  cause  is  thought  to  be  basically 
right  by  the  majority  and  the  majority  is 
psychologically  and  i)hilosophically  at- 
tuned to  accepting  the  results.  If  not, 
then,  a  minority's  attempt  to  impose 
its  will  upon  the  majority  can  only  lead 
to  defeat  or  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ma- 
jority under  conditions  in  which  the 
majority  are  controlled  through  coercion, 
intimidation,  fear  and  force.  In  the  latter 
case,  violence  is  almost  always  present: 
in  the  former,  the  existence  and  degree 
of  violence  is  generally  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  and  dedication 
of  the  minority. 

If   this   analysis   of   recent   events   is 
correct,  the  early  successes  in  the  civil 
rights    movement,— together    with    vast 
promises,  incapable  of  short-term  fulfill- 
ment, made  by  various  public  officials- 
raised    false    hopes    among    the    black 
people  as  to  the  early  elimination  of  all 
inequality    and   imbalance   in   the   eco- 
nomic,  social    and   political   spheres   of 
societv.  The  long  history  of  these  con- 
ditions, together  with  the  vast  resources 
that  would  be  needed  to  correct  them, 
meant   that   quick   and   easy   successes 
were  no  longer  iwssible.  This  inevitably 
led  to  deep  frustrations  among  members 
of  the  black  race.  And.  since  the  means 
of  earlier  successes  were  those  of  protest, 
they  were  again  applied  to  this  new  .sit- 
uation. But.  this  time,  the  force  to  over- 
come was  greater  and  the  justice  of  the 
cause  not  so  readily  understood  by  the 
majoritv.   In   consequence,   success   was 
not  as  apparent.  So.  in  the  nature  of 
frustrated  man,  especially  youth,  weap- 
ons of  a  similar  but  more  forceful  na- 
ture were  resorted  to.  This  has  resulted 
in  an   escalation  of  protest  which  has 
moved  toward  the  violence,  and  unlaw- 
fulness which  face  us  today. 

This  cannot  be  long  tolerated  by  any 
.societv.  Society,  as  the  macrocosm  of 
the  human  beings  within  it.  carries  the 
instinct  for  .self-preseiwation.  It  will  re- 
sist destruction,  but  if  weak,  it  will  be 
overturned.  But.  as  indicated,  this  may 
well  be  accomplished  by  violence. 

Much  needs  to  be  changed  and  im- 
ioroved   in   our   society.   The   rising   de- 
mands   and    expectations    of     persons 
everywhere,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  v.-hether  educated 
or  illiterate,  whether  young  or  old.  re- 
quire that  we  weed  out  that  which  is 
wrong  or  outdated  in  our  .society  and 
replace  it  with  more  workable  and  re- 
sponsive procedures  and  methods.  But. 
we  must  also  seek  to  preserve  and  defend 
that  which  remains  sound  and  .sensible. 
When  changes  are  to  be  made,  they  must 
be  based  upon  knowledge  and  reason- 
not  at  the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  in  reaction 
to   fear  and   intimidation.  That  which 
has  on  the  whole,  made  our  counti-y  the 
strongest  and  freest  society  in  the  worid 
.should  not  be  cast  out  irrationally  or 
through  coercion  unless  there  exists  a 
more  perfect  substitute.  All  benefits  of 
society  are  clearly  not  equally  available 
yet  to  all  its  members.  Yet.  a  .society  can- 
not   be    dismantled,    philosophies    and 


practices  cannot  be  disowned,  and  social 
mores  cannot  be  overthrown  and  re- 
placed only  by  pet  theories,  disjointed 
philo.sophies,  random  wants,  desires  or. 
worse  yet.  by  a  vacuum,  without  a  society 
being  thrown  into  chaos.  And  that  is 
what  would  occur  if  the  country  fails  to 
come  to  grips  intelligently  with  the  situ- 
ation now  facing  it. 

With  militants  it  is  often  difficult  to 
detect  a  coherent  and  logical  philosophy 
or  purix)se  in  what  they  are  .seeking,  or 
what  thev  hope  to  accomplish.  We  see 
much  that  is  negative.  In  fact,  as  one 
views  the  statements  of  militants,  one 
sees  the  conflicting  attitudes,  between 
desire  for  an  open  society  for  .some  and  a 
closed  society  for  others. 

The  majority  of  tlie  people  in  the  coun- 
try while  of  course  not  totally  satisfied 
with  life  and  events,  recognize  (he  merits, 
benefits  and  purpo.se  of  nur  society.  Cer- 
tainly most  of  those  wlio  give  endorse- 
ment to  militants  or  radicals  do  not  ac- 
tuallv  support  or  want  an  overthrow  of 
our  societv.  Every  effort  must  be  made, 
therefore,  to  initiate  actions  which  spell 
out  clear  guidelines  of  behavior,  which 
let  people  know  what  the  alternatives 
are  which  .strive  to  reduce  or  prevent  vio- 
lence and  which  apprise  those  on  both 
sides  what  are  acceptable  and  unaccept- 
able courses  of  action. 

People  in  public  life— especially  the 
President,  Governors,  mayors.  Cabinet 
officers.  Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
high  officials— must  take  on  this  resix)n- 
sibility.  Businessmen,  academicians,  la- 
bor leaders,  leaders  of  the  black  race, 
religious  leaders,  and  others  must  as- 
sume a  similar  responsibility. 

This  will  not  be  easy,  it  cannot  be  of 
short  duration,  it  will  require  cooperation 
and  effort  from  all  segments  of  society, 
and  it  will  have  to  call  forth  originality 
and  innovation  in  methods  and  tech- 
niques. ^^   ^    . 

It    would    .seem,    liowever.    that    im- 
mediate consideration  should  be  given  to 
adopting  procedures  whereby  all  citizens 
who     are     essentially     law     abiding — 
and  that  is  the  ovei-whelming  majority- 
would  know  with  greater  precision  what 
is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful  behavior. 
As  we  experience  an  escalation  of  dis- 
sent, the  weapons  and  methods  used  are 
increasingly  cros.sing  over  into  areas  of 
illegal  behavior.  These  must  be  resisted 
and  I  am  convinced  that  most  people 
would  .so  resist  if  apprised  of  the  bound- 
aries. Today,  unfortunately,  this  is  lack- 
ing and  the  boundaries  are  not  clearly 
dehneated.  This  can  lure  people  into  sup- 
ix)rting.  tolerating  or  making  concessions 
to     militants— black     or    white— which 
would  not  be  made  if  legal  rights  and 
wrongs  were  more  precisely  spelled  out. 
The  most  desirable  way  of  doing  this 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  courts.  On  the 
whole,  the  Federal  judiciary  is  impartial, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  rea.sonable.  The 
issuance  of  rulings  by  these  courts  would 
generally  be  recognized  and  respected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people. 
There  presently  exists  in  Federal  law 
the  judicial  device  known  as  the  declara- 
tory judgment.  This  procedure  enables 
a  controversy  to  be  laid  before  a  court 
to  issue  a  rulina  which  lavs  down  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties.  It  is  similar  to 
an  injunctive  proceeding,  but  the  court  In 
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a  declaratory  judgment  does  not  impose 
orders  or  restraints  directly  upon  indi- 
viduals. In  this  sense,  it  seems  far  pref- 
erable to  an  injunctive  proceeding  be- 
cause the  rights  of  the  parties  can  be 
enumerated  and  clarified  without  anyone 
being  punished  or  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
being  punished.  The  saving  of  face  and 
the  recourse  to  reason  can  thereby  be 
better  pre.served  under  such  circum- 
stances Once  a  declaratory  judgment  is 
issued,  a  court  is  in  a  position  to  take 
action  by  way  of  injunction,  fine  or 
penalty  much  more  rapidly  than  if  such 
action  were  only  just  initiated. 

I  am  informed  that  an  actual  conlro- 
ver.'^v  must  exist  between  contesting  par- 
ties before  a  court  will  undertake  a  de- 
claratorv-  proceeding.  That  is.  there  must 
be  present  a  legal  dispute  which  is  subject 
to  rather  immediate  legal  redress  and 
which  is  the  subject  of  only  a  single  con- 
tingency Thus,  a  court  could  accept  ju- 
risdiction if  a  right  is  being  threatened 
under  law  and  will  be  invaded  if  one 
partv  to  the  dispute  takes  action.  A  dou- 
ble contingency  is  not  recognized,  how- 
ever, where  both  parties  must  first  take 
or  threaten  action.  Regular  injunctive 
proceedings  may  also  be  available  in  cer- 
tain instances  where  a  single  contingen- 
cy exists,  but  aside  from  the  face  saving 
aspects  discussed  above,  injunctive  relief 
generally  must  await  the  actual  commit- 
ment of  a  legal  violation  Frequently,  at 
that  late  date,  reasonable  restraint  or 
noninvolvement  by  otherwise  responsible 
people  may  not  be  obtained. 

For  these  reasons.  I  would  hope  that 
responsible  public  officials  and  judicial 
officers  will  give  consideration  to  the  use 
of  declaratory  judgment  procedures  to 
lay  down  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
individuals  before  violence  erupts  or  be- 
fore such  violence  rises  to  the  level 
whereby  otherR-ise  well-intentioned  per- 
-sons  are  entrapped  into  foolish  or  illegal 
actions  through  ignorance  or  fear. 

This  subject  is  raised  today,  during  the 
debate  on  the  higher  education  bill,  be- 
cause Northwestern  University,  like  most 
of  our  major  private  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  receives  substantial  sums  of 
Federal  tax  dollars.  For  fiscal  year  end- 
ing August  31.  1967 — the  last  period  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available — 
Northwestern's  expenditures  were  S60.- 
371.000,  of  which  at  least  $17,336,000  was 
received  througli  a  variety  of  Federal 
programs.  Some  of  the  Federal  programs 
included; 

HEW .,$9,242,217 

Navy '  765.649 

.Mr  Force 333.013 

National  Science  Poundaiion 2.  059.  858 

AEC I  348.261 

.\rmv    340.261 

Sec  Defense 1.318.  188 

NASA - 1.374,206 

Other  1,555,098 

Total ---   17,  336,999 

After  careful  examination  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  officials 
of  the  university  and  representatives  of 
the  black  students,  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  that  violations  of  two  Federal 
laws  will  be  committed  if  the  agreement 
is  implemented  as  written.  And.  that 
the  seeds  were  laid  for  the  possibility  of 


committing  at  least  three  other  viola- 
tions. 

The  agreement  provided  that  the  uni- 
versity would  provide  the  option  of  seg- 
regated housing  facilities  for  black  stu- 
dents. This  could  well  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  open-housing  provisions  of 
the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Under  section  803  of  that  law.  all 
housing  provided  in  "whole  or  in  part 
with  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or 
contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment" after  November  JO.  1962,  and 
not  yet  paid  in  full,  if  repayment  re- 
quired; and  all  housing  provided  in 
•'whole  or  in  part  by  loans  insured. 
guaranteed,  or  otherwise  secured  by  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government"  after 
November  20,  1962,  are  required  under 
section  804  to  be  made  available  wTthout 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  and 
shall  be  offered  without  any  preferences. 
limitations  or  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  in  any  "notice,  statement, 
or  advertisements". 

Similarly,  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  provided: 

No  person  In  tlie  tJnlted  States  sliall.  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  extends 
financial  assistance  to  Northwestern 
University,  by  way  of  grants,  loans,  in- 
surance, and  guarantees,  it  is  quite  pjos- 
sible  that  the  university  could  be  in 
violation  of  these  laws  if  it  proceeds  to 
set  aside  segregated  housing  facilities 
for  black  students.  The  same  may  also 
be  the  case  if  segregated  activity  rooms 
within  such  facilities  are  also  set  aside 
on  the  grounds  of  race. 

If  the  officials  of  Northwestern  and 
the  student  representatives  had  been 
apprised  of  the  possible  legal  require- 
ments under  these  laws  through  a  de- 
claratory judgment  proceeding,  the  text 
of  the  agreement  might  have  been  writ- 
ten differently. 

As  it  is.  if  this  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  and  the  law  is  accurate,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  empowered  to  investigate  this 
agreement  under  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  section  808(d)  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  commencing  educa- 
tiofl  and  conciliation  activities  under 
section  809  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  investigate  the  agreement 
with  respect  to  section  813  of  the  1968 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  directs  him  to 
obtain  injunctive  relief  against  persons 
engaging  in  a  pattern  or  practices  of  re- 
sistance to  granting  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  open-housing  provisions  to  other 
persons.  Under  the  same  law,  he  may 
have  the  authority  to  investigate  the 
matter  with  respect  to  title  IX  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act  wherein  persons 
are  prohibited  by  means  of  force,  threats, 
and  intimidations  to  deny  the  rights  un- 
der the  open  housing  laws  to  others  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Finally,  the  actions  taken  by  the  black 


students  may  also  constitute  a  violation 
of  title  I  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  interference  by  anyone  lo; 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  many 
enumerated  federally  protected  right.-- 
and  activities  of  others  on  grounds  ui 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
The  thrust  of  the  student  demand.- 
•seems  to  levert  back  to  the  "separate 
but  equal"  racial  philosophy  of  pre-19.i4 
This  bemg  the  case.  I  can  readily  imdei- 
stand  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  orfi- 
cials  of  Northwestern  University  in  then 
recent  negotiation.  Indeed,  this  aspect  i-: 
the  problem  will  have  to  be  better  un- 
derstood and  dealt  with  by  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

Officials  of  the  tmiversity  might  well 
con.sider  .'-eeking  the  advice  and  a.ssist- 
ancp  of  the  Secretary  of  House  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Depart- 
ments to  avoid  imknowingly  committing 
the  university  to  a  course  of  action 
which  could  place  it  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  statutes. 

Equally  important.  I  would  hope  that 
other  univei-?ities  will  profit  from  the 
Northwestern  experience. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  declara- 
tory process  is  no  [janacea.  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  prevent  all  violence  and  illegal 
activities.  It  undoubtedly  has  little  va- 
lidity in  urban  riots.  It  may  well  be  too 
narrowly  drawn  or  interpreted  to  be  ad- 
equately effective — thereby  requiring 
careful  con.sideration  of  broadening  its 
application.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it 
or  some  procedure  like  it  can  be  used  as 
one  effective  tool  in  the  arsenal  to  pre- 
vent, deter,  or  ameliorate  the  escalation 
of  lawlessness  which  is  sweeping  the 
country  today. 

Eric  Sevareid  has  said: 
Our  freedom  will  be  imperiled  only  if  i' 
turns  into  license,  seriously  impairing  order. 
There  ran  be  no  freedom  In  the  absence  of 
order.  There  can  be  no  personal  or  collective 
Ufe  worth  living  in  the  absence  of  modera- 
tion. 

Edmtmd  Biu'ke  put  it  this  way: 
Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  in  exact 
prop>ortlon  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites.  Society  can- 
not exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon 
will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and 
the  less  of  it  there  Is  within,  the  more  there 
must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  In  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things  that  men  of  intemper- 
ate minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions 
for?e  their  fetters. 

The  Chicago  Tribtme  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  illl.)  Tribune. 

Mays.  1968] 

Here     Is     Text     of     Agreement     Between 

Northwestern  University  .^ND  Students — 

School  Tells  or  Plans  To  Aid  Negroes — 

Black  Demands  .Answered 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  "draft  agree- 
ment between  the  .\fro-American  Student 
union  and  FMO  For  Members  Only)  .and  ;: 
committee  representing  the  Northwestern 
university  administration  as  reprinted  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

POLICY    STATEMENT 

Northwestern  university  recognizes  that 
thruout  its  history  it  has  been  a  university 
of  the  white  establishment.  This  Is  not  to 
gainsay  that  many  members  of  Its  admlnis- 
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tratlon.  it*  faculty,  and  it^  ^^^^^^^^^yj^^y^ 
encaged  themselves  In  activities  directed  to 
The  nghtlng  of  racial  v^Tongs.  It  is  also  true 
hit  lor  nxfnv  years  a  few  biacl^  have  been 
members  of  its  administration,     acuity    and 
student  body.  But  the  tact  remains  that  the 
university  in  it^  overwhelming  character  lia^ 
^^n  a  white  Institution.  This  it  has  had  in 
^mon   with   virtually    ail    institutions   of 
uJJier    learning    In    the   Unit^    States^   Its 
members  have  also  had  In  common  ^'^fj^ 
Xite  community  in  America,  in  great^^  «' 
lesser  degree,  the  racist  attitudes  that  have 
Seville?  historically    in    this    society    and 
vhlch  continue  w  coi^titute  ^^e  most  im- 
portant  social   problem   of   ovir   limes.   This 
[.nlversltv  with  other  institutions  must  share 
-esponsibility  for  the  continuance  over  many 
nast  years  of  these  racist  attitudes. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Northwestern  adm  n- 
,iration"became  increasingly  concerned  Nvith 
':^e  problem  of  doing  something  to  Improve 
race    relations    and    to    provide    educational 
opportunities  in  greater  "^^asure   than  ever 
toefore  for  the  black  people  in  '^''''"^"^"f '1^. 
Within  a   relatively   short   period    the   num 
ber   of   biacic   students,   tho  still   small,   has 
grown  to  the  point  at  which  It  can  now  be 
!a°d  that  there  is  a  definite,  s'gf^ft^f "^vf^^/ 
important  black  community  within  the  larg- 
„  community  of  the  university^  Despite  tlie 
difficulties   of   understanding   that   we   have 
attended  this  process,  we  "^^an  to  and  shall 
approach  our  role  as  constructively  in  this 
area    We  wish  to  face  these  new  challenges 
^mdto    enhance,    both    quantitatively    and 
qualitatively,    the    role    of    black    men    and 
women  in  the  activities  of  the  university  at 
all  levels. 

LEAD   TO    REAPPRAISAL 

The  events  of  this  week,  which  have  given 
us  new  and  broader  insights,  have  led  us  to 
a   reappraisal   of    the   attitudes   with   which 
te  confront  these  problems.  For  many  of  us^ 
the  solution  has  always  seemed  to  be  one  of 
simply  obliterating  in  our  laws  and  in  our 
personal  relations  the  distinction  between  the 
S    that  is,  if  only  man  would  ig"ore    n 
his  human  relations  the  differences  in  sic m 
cotors,    racial    problems    would    i™"?^^ '^"'.^ 
disappear    We   are   now   learning   that   this 
uotlCn  does  not  come  fully  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  the  present  turbulent  period  o 
Transition    In  short,  this  means  that  specuU 
recognition    and    special    concern    must    be 
given,   for   some   unspeclflable   time,   to   tlie 
black   community   that   is   emerging   ^^ithin 
our  institution. 

Accordingly,  we  cannot  be  complacent  with 
institutional"  arrangements  that  ignore  the 
special  problems  of  black  students.  An  Im- 
portant and  difficult  problem  is  that  of  an 
essentially  white  leadership  to  understand 
the  special  needs  and  feelings  of  the  black 
student  as  well  as  the  difficulty  arising  be- 
cause the  black  student  does  not  regard  the 
white  university  authorities  as  capable  ol 
appreciating  all  of  the  nuances  of  his  de- 
cidedly separate  culture. 

ACCEPTS   BASIC   SENTIMENTS 

The  university  therefore  accepts  the  basic 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  black  -Students; 
petitions,  and  urges  the  following  in  addi- 
tion-   that    there    be    established    a    special 
Northwestern  University  Advisory-  council  as 
an  instrument  of  university  administration 
to  function  at  all  administrative  levels  as  the 
administration   deals  with   problems  of  the 
black  community  related  to  the  university. 
We  believe  that  membership  on  this  council 
should  consist  only  of  black  leaders  who  have 
distinguished   themselves   within   the   black 
community  in  educational  and  professional 
affairs.  This  council  to  consist  of  ten   (10) 
members,  should  be  chosen  by  the  university 
administration   from   a   list  of   twenty    (20) 
nominees  to  be  made  by  the  black  members 
of  the  university  community.  We  believe  that 
the  insight  and  the  choice  ol   this  council 


will  be  valuable  in  assuring  that  the  univer- 
sity will  be  more  responsive  In  reacting  to 
the  particular  needs  of  its  black  students. 

An  urgent  function  for  such  a  council 
would  be  to  recommend  to  the  university 
what  changes  in  its  procedures  are  needed 
to  handle  better  the  problems  of  black  stu- 
dents. We  beUeve  that  such  a  council  could 
play  in  future  years  an  Important  role  in 
recommending  the  selection  of  members  for 
the  newly  appointed  University  Committee 
on  Human  Relations.  But  until  the  council 
Is  formally  constituted,  the  President  will 
appoint  a  University  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  and  will  make  appointments  in 
a  way  that  elicits  and  recognizes  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  black  students.  The  uni- 
versity win  inform  the  black  student  com- 
munity of  the  date  by  which  recommenda- 
tions for  membership  on  the  comn-Uttee  must 
be  submitted. 


intent   op   DISCIPLINE 

The  university  also  recognizes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  student  discipline  that  the  intent  of 
disciplinary  action  is  to  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  personal  conduct  rather  than  to  pun- 
ish  per  se.   and   it   recognizes   that  in   this 
purpose  it  is  necessary   to  take  account  of 
the  racial,  cultural,  and  personal  character- 
istics of  ail  students  concerned.  In  keeping 
with  this  principle,  the  administration  will 
instruct  the  University  Discipline  Committee 
to  review  the  case  growing  out  of  the  Dec.  2 
incident.   It  also  agrees  with   tne  complaint 
that  the  Judiciary  function  must  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  justice  of 
decisions.  All  ways  of  expediting  the  Judiciary 
process  will  be  pursued. 

We  acknowledge  and  respect  the  black  stu- 
dents' desire  for  a  guarantee  of  an  Immediate 
proportionate  representation  In  Northwest- 
em  freshman  classes.  We  cannot  in  good  faith 
offer  such  explicit  guarantees  and  wish  to 
explain  why.  Hitherto,  we  have  confronted 
three  major  problems  in  tills  regard:  recruit- 
ment, competition  from  other  colleges  and 
universities,  and  support  for  a  program  of 
financl^'^aid  to  black  students. 

The  University  welcomes  assistance  in  re- 
solving these  problems  from  black  students 
at  Northwestern  and  from  any  other  inter- 
ested quarter,  but  especially  we  welcome  as- 
sistance on  recruitment  and  related  Issues, 
including  admissions  criteria  for  black  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future,  thru  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  black  students  and 
the  office  of  admission,  a  greater  number  of 
applications  will  be  received  from  black  high 
school  students.  If  such  efforts  are  successful. 
It  is  realisUc  to  assume  that  the  black  com- 
munity in  the  nation  at  large  will  soon  be 
proportionately    represented    in    the   North- 
western student  lx)dy.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the    university    has    received    the    following 
number  of  applications  from  black  students 
in   the   past  three   years:    in    1965-66,   70;    In 
1966-67,  90;    and  in   1967-68,   120.  The  office 
of  admission  will  provide  an  annual  progress 
report  of  the  number  of  black  students  who 
have  applied  and  who  have  i>een  accepted  by 
the  tmiversity. 

SEEKS     AN     INCREASE 

The  office  of  admission  of  the  university  Is 
committed  to  increase  the  number  of  black 
students  at  Northwestern  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  to  seek  at  least  50  per  cent  of  these 
students  from  the  Inner-city  school  systems. 
The  university  is  further  committed  to  inten- 
sify present  recruitment  efforts  in  order  to 
assure  such  an  increase.  Altho  the  university 
Is  committed  to  accelerate  the  Increase.  It  is 
unable  to  cite  a  specific  number  because  of 
ever-lncreasmg  competition  from  other  col- 
leges and  universities. 

~In  pursuing  this  goal  of  a  guaranteed  in- 
crease in  black  students  the  office  of  admis- 
sion will  welcome  a  committee  of  black  stu- 
dents selected  by  the  black  community  to 
advise,  assist,  and  counsel  the  committee  on 


admission.  The  faculty  committee  on  admls- 
bion  prescribes  policy  governing  the  philo- 
sophical concerns  of  admission,  for  example. 
It  determines  criteria  for  admission.  In  the 
daily  operations  of  the  admission  office  bluck 
stu(ients  will  be  asked  to  provide  direction 
as  to  which  high  schools,  other  Institutions 
or  persons  the  office  of  admission  should  con- 
tact In  addition,  black  students  will  be  asked 
to  advise  with  respect  to  the  admission  and 
financial-aid  candidacies  of  individual  black 
applicants  and  on  other  operational  concerns 
as  they  arise.  Salaried  positions  in  the  office 
of  admissions  w!\l  be  created  for  such  stu- 
dents who  as6ist\n  student  recruitment. 

CANNOT     PERMrr     DECISIONS 

Tlie  university,  however,  cannot  permit 
students  to  make  individual  admission  deci- 
sions The  evaluation  of  a  candidate's  folder 
Is  confidential  and  is  a  privileged  communi- 
cation between  the  candidate  and  the  office 
of  admission  'Ilie  university  is  legally  and 
morally  bound  to  honor  such  privileged  com- 
munication 

The  student  affairs  office  of  the  university 
routinely  provides  lists  of  students  to  campus 
organizations.  |A  list  of  all  black  students. 
as  far  as  thev  are  known  to  the  .student  al- 
f.Urs  office,  will  be  provided  to  FMO.  .Such  a 
list  will  include  names  and  addresses  of  pres- 
ently enrolled  black  students  and  those  ac- 
cepted in  each  entering  freshman  class.  1 

We  agree  that  an  orientation  program  will 
be  arranged  for  entering  black  students  For 
students  entering  in  the  mmmer  program, 
block  time  will  be  allocated  for  scheduled 
meetings  and  programs  which  will  be  orga- 
nized and  conducted  by  an  orientation  group 
selected  by  the  black  student  community 
Similarly  |two  days  will  be  arranged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  quarter  for  the  orienta- 
tion of  entering  black  students.  |  A  minimum 
amount  of  S500  wUl  be  made  available  ior 
these  purposes. 

FINANCIAL    AID 

In  principle,  the  university  agrees  that  the 
amount  of  grant  aid  for  black  students 
should  be  increased.  The  development  office 
of  the  university  is  constantly  seeking  addi- 
tional funds  for  financial  aid  purposes  An 
example  of  this  effort  is  the  recent  gift  which 
has  been  committed  and  restricted  to  black 
students  from  inner-city  Chicago. 

The     university     agrees     to    a     committee 
selected  by  the  black  .student  community  to 
advise  the  university's  committee  on  financial 
aid  to  students  on  policy  matters  regarding 
financial  aid  to  black  students.  A  special  sub- 
committee will  be  esUblished  comprised  ol 
equal  representation  of  black  students  and 
faculty    members   of   the    committee    on    n- 
nancial  fUd  to  students.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  review  and  advise  nn 
individual    black    students'    complaints    re- 
garding financial  assistance.  It  !s  anticipated 
that  such  requests  will  include  the  elimina- 
tion of  job  requirements,  the  increase  In  a 
student's    asslsUnce.    and    the    granting    of 
special    funds    to    students    to    attend    the 
siunmer  session. 

The  university  wishes  to  reply  to  the  state- 
ment made  bv  the  black  student  community. 
"The  university  has  already  acknowledged 
the  deficiency  "in  our  high  school  prepara- 
tion ■•  That  acknowledgment  by  the  uni- 
versity only  Is  relevant  to  individual  cases 
and  cannot  be  categorically  appUed  to  all 
black  students  at  Northwestern. 

MODIFIES   HOUStNG   POSmONS 

While  reaffirming  our  previously  suted 
belief  that  a  mixture  of  student  types  should 
characterize  living  arrangements  withm  the 
university,  we  have  modified  that  position  in 
response  "to  two  impinging  influences:  one  is 
the  distinctiveness  of  existing  racial  con- 
cerns the  other  Is  the  admitted  inconsistency 
between  the  Ideal  of  nondiscrimination  in 
housing  and  the  recognized  practice  of  dis- 
crimination that  exists  in  cert:iin  living 
units  of  the  university. 

Accordingly,  starting  vntti  the  fall  of  1968. 
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the  uuiverslty  will  reserve  separate  sections 
of  existing  living  units  of  the  university  in 
which  black  studenu,  upon  their  individual 
requests,  will  be  housed. 

Moreover,  the  university  will  move  toward 
providing  separate  housing  units  for  black 
male  and  female  students,  and  will  inform 
the  black  students  of  progress  In  this  di- 
rection during  the  spring  quarter  of  1969. 

The  administration  shares  your  concern  as 
to  the  impxjrtance  of  expanding  studies  of 
black  history  and  black  culture  In  the  uni- 
versity. The  introduction  of  such  material 
thru  visiting  lectureships,  courses,  and  re- 
search Is  a  matter  which  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  will  virge  upon  his 
departmental  chairmen  for  consideration. 
The  procedure  for  the  introduction  of  new 
courses  is  their  recommendation  by  the  de- 
partment or  departments  concerned,  approval 
by  the  divisional  council  which  is  elected 
by  the  faculty,  and  their  approval  finally  by 
the  faculty  of  the  college.  The  curriculum 
committee  of  the  college  reconunends  degree 
requirements,  but  does  not  officially  recom- 
mend new  course  offerings.  We  encourage  you 
to  present  currlcular  suggestions  to  the  Indi- 
vidual members  of  departmental  faculties, 
the  department  chairmen,  or  the  dean  of 
the  college. 

Further,  we  welcome  suggestions  from  the 
black  community  as  to  qualified  potential 
faculty  members.  Nevertheless,  it  .should  be 
pointed  out  that  .ippointments  are  initiated 
by  the  department  faculties  and  they  are  the 
groups  to  whom  suggestions  should  be 
addressed. 

We  must.  In  all  candor,  state  that  the 
administration  cannot  provide  more  specific 
replies  to  the  demands  under  this  heading 
since  the  initiative  In  all  these  matters  Is  a 
prerogative  of  the  faculty. 

MEETING    TO    BE    SET 

Dean  Strotz  will  also  arrange  for  a  meeting 
of  the  black  students  with  Prof.  Jean  Hag- 
strum.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  planning 
committee,  so  that  their  views  and  ideas 
regarding  curriculum  may  be  expressed  to 
him. 

The  university  reaffirms  its  confidence  In 
the  newly  appointed  black  counselor  In  the 
dean  of  students  office  and  in  the  office  of 
admission,  and  in  his  value  to  the  North- 
western community  at  large  Although  he  was 
appointed  without  consultation  by  the  dean 
of  students.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  past 
procedure  will  not  hinder  the  black  student 
community  from  communicating  fully  and 
openly  with  the  new  appointee. 

STAND    ON    HOUSING 

The  university  has  taken  a  strong  stand 
on  open  occupancy  in  Evanston.,as  evidenced 
by  Mr.  Kerr's  recent  statement  to  the  Evans- 
ton  city  council.  In  the  housing  under  its 
ownership — that  is — the  N.  U.  apartments. 
Dryden  Hall,  und  faculty  homes — there  is  no 
segregation  whatsoever.  A  list  of  occupants 
in  this  housing  is  available.  Furthermore, 
when  the  committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
discrimination  in  l-.ousing  makes  its  report 
vv'lthin  the  next  two  weeks,  the  University 
will  be  prepared  to  implement  the  measures 
recommended.  The  university  is  committed 
to  working  for  Just  living  space  and  condi- 
tions for  .ill  black  people. 

We  share  your  concern  for  open  occupancy, 
imd  conctir  that  meetings  should  be  held 
with  the  committee  on  housing  discrimina- 
tion to  review  the  relevance  and  effectiveness 
of  their  conclusions.  We  ask  you  to  convene 
,v  committee  of  black  students  in  order  to 
participate  in  these  reviews  and  discussions. 

This  document  has  been  drafted  by  and 
is  concurred  in  by  the  president,  the  several 
vice  presidents,  certain  other  officers  of  ad- 
ministration, .ind  several  senior  faculty 
members. 

TELLS    OF    PLANS 

The  university  realizes  the  special  needs 
for  activity  space  for  black  students.  By 
September   1968  the  university  will  provide 


a  room  on  campus  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
some  of  these  needs.  The  bpace  should  pro- 
vide for  general  lounge  activity  and  also  be 
usable  for  meeting  activity  as  well.  It  is  clear 
that  because  all  of  the  space  needs  of  black 
students  cannot  be  met  through  the  provi- 
sion of  such  a  room,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  schedule  other  multiple-use  space  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  these  special  needs. 

Some  cultural  activities  and  many  social 
activities  presently  available  on  campus  are 
irrelevant  for  the  black  students;  new  activ- 
ities mvist  be  developed  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  university  asks  that  the  black  students 
select  a  committee  to  work  with  it  in  all 
these  efforts. 

Specific  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  following  details: 

1.  Adequate  library  and  artistic  display 
space. 

2.  Flexibility  of  house  to  meet  the  special 
-social  needs  of  black  students. 

3.  The  provision  of  maximum  privacy  of 
the  area. 

4.  Sufficient  financial  resources  to  carry  on 
;■.  reasonable  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  are  the  edi- 
torial comments  of  three  Chicago  news- 
l^apers.  The  editorial  viewpoint  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  earlier  this  week  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
MichelT. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News.  May  6, 
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Northwestern  "Victory" 

On  the  surface,  the  weekend  events  at 
Northwestern  University  have  an  ominous 
quality  that  bodes  no  good  for  that  insti- 
tution or  others  like  it.  The  seizure  of  the  NU 
business  office,  the  ever-present  threat  of 
violence  to  persons  and  property,  the  claims 
of  "total  victory"  by  the  black  students — 
these  were  the  tactics  of  lawlessness  and 
blackmail,  and  the  settlement  is  made  to 
sound  like  appeasement  or,  worse,  abject  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  university. 

But  the  surface  view  is  Just  always  the 
correct  one,  and  Instant  Judgments  based 
upon  it  may  not  be  valid.  The  trustees. 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  university  would 
be  well  advised  to  look  deeper  and  wait  for 
the  dust  to  settle  before  drawing  any  final 
conclusions. 

In  all  of  the  confusion  on  the  normally 
quiet  Evanston  campus,  one  fact  stands  out 
clearly:  This  was  not  a  repeat  of  the  tragedy 
that  occurred  at  Columbia  University.  There 
was  no  flaring  anger  and  violence;  the  police 
were  not  brought  in  to  sweep  out  the  protest- 
ers: the  negotiations  were  carried  out  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  in  spite  of  the 
outrageous  seizure  of  the  business  office.  And. 
when  an  agreement  was  reached,  the  black 
students  left  the  building  in  splc-and-sp&n 
condition  and  volunteered  to  pay  for  any  un- 
intended damage. 

The  contrast  with  the  pig-sty  conditions 
left  by  the  Columbia  students  is  notable;  so 
is  the  absence  of  bloody  brawling.  Something 
must  have  been  done  right,  or  the  outcome 
would  not  have  been  so  peaceful  in  Evanston. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  will  require 
not  only  detailed  analysis,  but  time  to  deter- 
mine in  which  direction  they  are  leading.  It 
is  clear  that  the  black  students  believe  they 
have  "won"  a  significant  victory,  and  it  sticks 
in  the  craw  to  think  that  victories  can  be 
won  by  the  sort  of  tactics  the  students  used. 
But  It  is  growing  clearer  that  the  university 
gave  away  no  powers  of  final  decision  to  the 
students. 

Most  of  the  students'  demands  that  were 
granted  were  on  their  way  to  being  achieved 
anyway,  though  too  slowly  to  suit  the  stu- 
dents. Their  principal  gain  w-as  In  advisory 
status.  Certainly  if  Northwestern  Is  to  help 
black  students  in  this  crucial  stage  of  their 
churning  development,  it  will  need  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel  as  well  as  their  good  will.  If 
Northwestern  can  continue  to  keep  cool  In 


the  face  of  extreme  provocation  and  If  the 
students  are  persuaded  that  democratic  pro- 
cedures are  available  to  them,  the  real  win- 
ner in  this  confrontation  may  yet  be  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  Prom    the   Chicago    (111.)    Dally   News, 

May  7,  19681 

Change  at  Northwestern 

Northwestern  has  never  been  regarded  as 
a  pacesetter  of  liberalism,  and  one  of  the 
surprises  to  come  out  of  its  showdown  with 
black  students  was  the  university's  ability 
to  cope  v.lth  radical  change.  Whether  it 
has  coped  correctly  can't  yet  be  determined 
with  full  confidence;  the  cycle  of  action  and 
reaction  has  not  yet  run  its  course.  But  tiic 
avoidance  of  violence  and  the  establishment 
of  open  lines  of  communication  with  .stu- 
dents look  promising. 

As  we  noted  yesterday,  the  sit-in  tactics 
of  the  students  cannot  be  condoned.  If  tlie 
student  leaders  believe  that  similar  tactics 
will  win  no  matter  how  outrageous  the  de- 
mands may  be,  they  will  be  making  a  grave 
mistake.  Faced  with  this  situation,  the  uni- 
versity would  have  no  choice  but  to  respond 
with  whatever  degree  of  force  became  nec- 
essary. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  more  ex- 
treme demands  emerged  as  bargaining 
points  to  be  dropped  in  the  final  settlement. 
And  the  concessions  "won"  turned  out  not 
to  be  unreasonable.  Northwestern  already 
had  plans,  for  example,  to  admit  more  Ne- 
gro students,  and  to  take  many  of  them 
from  inner-city  areas.  Negro  counselors  and 
advisory  committees  of  Negro  students  al- 
ready in  residence  will  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  plans. 

One  sticking  point  in  the  negotiations  was 
the  demand  for  separate  living  and  meeting 
accommodations  for  black  students.  The  ad- 
ministration at  first  took  the  stand  that 
this  was  intolerable  racism  and  would  move 
away  from  the  integration  policies  the  uni- 
\  ersity  was  trying  to  foster. 

But  the  fact  is  that  current  thought 
among  Negro  students  runs  to  the  Idea  that 
integration  can  be  successful  only  if  blaclt 
and  white  students  meet  on  equal  planes. 
Their  aim  now  Is  not  instant  integration. 
but  consolidation  of  a  "power"  base  which 
in  turn  will  lead  to  mutual  respect.  This  is 
the  "black  power"  concept,  widely  misun- 
derstood and  widely  abused,  yet  one  that 
may  prove  to  be  constructive  once  it  Is  di- 
vorced from  the  rantings  of  the  violent 
fringe. 

It  is  charged  that  the  small  minority  of 
black  students  at  Northwestern  has  been 
subject  to  "hazing"  of  many  kinds,  and  that 
this  situation  can  be  remedied  only  if  the 
Negroes  band  together.  This  may  be  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  Northwestern  has  lone 
accommodated  groups  of  like  mind  and 
background  by  providing  separate  living  and 
meeting  quarters.  The  whole  fraternity- 
sorority  system  is  such  an  accommodation. 
Students  of  differing  religious  faiths  have 
their  own  meeting  places.  In  this  context, 
the  demand  of  the  black  students  looks  less 
sinister. 

Many  questions  remain,  and  students  and 
faculty  alike  will  have  to  be  alert  for  indi- 
vidual or  group  actions  that  cross  the 
bounds  of  rational  conduct.  No  individual 
or  group  can  be  allowed  to  impose  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  "freedom"  by  trampling  on 
the  freedom  of  others,  and  if  a  university 
fails  to  teach  that  lesson  nothing  can  save 
it. 

I  From  the  Chicago  American, 

May  7.  19681 

Age  of  Surrender 

To  those  who  believe  in  law  and  order,  the 

settlement  of  Northwestern  university's  black 

power  sit-in  can  only  be  viewed  with  dismay. 

The  university  felt  impelled  to  respond  to 

force  by  capitulation — a  reaction  that's  turn- 
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ing  up  with  such  frightening  regularity  in 
this  country  that  It  is  virtually  a  way  of  life. 
Many  young  persons  think  this  is  fine.  We 
ought  "to  break  with  tradition  and  the  old 
order,  they  argue.  People  who  believe  that 
anything  useful  can  be  learned  from  history 
earn  only  contempt  from  youthful  leaders. 
They  are  breaking  new  trails;  lessons  from 
the  past,  in  their  opinion,  mean  nothing. 

No  amount  of  logic  or  exhortation  is  going 
to  change  the  iconoclastic  views  of  youth  In 
rebellion.  If  they  are  consistent  young  people 
will  not  even  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
tlie  original  American  Revolution  was  led 
by  young  people — in  their  early  thirties  and 
younger — because,  in  their  view,  history 
doesn't  mean  anything.  Some  of  the  young 
Negro  leaders,  of  course,  do  say  they  want 
more  Negro  history  taught. 

Such  history  will  relate  to  them  the  ac- 
complishments of  many  great  Negro  men  and 
women,  some  now  forgotten.  It  will  also  tell 
them  that  the  first  Negro  slave  In  North 
.America  was  brought  to  Virginia,  and  owned 
iliere,  bv  another  Negro.  [It's  documented  in 
•Black  Odyssey,"  by  Rol  Ottley.] 

The  problem  faced  by  educational  admln- 
ibtrators  today  is  a  difficult  one.  How  can  you 
stand  up  for  principles  you  know  to  be  right 
and  yet  remain  in  touch  with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  reject  anything  you  or  your  genera- 
tion stand  for?  Do  you  give  in.  sell  out,  sur- 
render? Or  are  there  some  basic  principles 
lor  which  you  fight  to  the  death? 

There  was  a  time  when  heroes  and  martyrs 
.shed  their  blood  for  the  truth  as  they  saw  it. 
and  most  of  the  social  Institutions  we  enjoy 
resulted  from  their  sacrifices.  But  in  recent 
years  the  new  leadership  has  repudiated  tra- 
dition. The  new  leadership,  which  has  its 
own  martyr  in  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  as- 
serts that  the  individual  is  above  the  law, 
that  the  active  minority  can  win  it«  w-ay  by 
use  of  "non-violent"  blackmail — which  so 
often  precipitates  violence. 

The  activists  at  Nortliwestern  university 
won  the  day  partly  by  capturing  invaluable 
records,  partly  by  Imposing  on  the  guilt  com- 
plex of  those  who  are  ready  to  plead  guilty 
to  :■  charge  of  white  racism.  The  settlement 
may  repudiate  such  principles  as  integration 
;ind  respect  for  law.  and  it  may  be  unfair  to 
Ijour  white  students,  but  it  is  the  pattern  of 
(ur  times. 

This  nation  can't  afford  many  more  vic- 
tories like  that  which  black  power  won  at 
Northwestern.  Our  young  activists  may  want 
to  forget  history,  but  history  won't  let  them. 
The  excesses  of  the  activist  minorities  today 
are  little  different  from  those  in  the  streets 
:i  Rome  or  Constantinople.  Paris,  or  Moscow. 
Entire  six;ieties  collapsed  in  the  past,  and  It 
rould  happen  again. 

The  capitulations  at  Northwestern.  Co- 
'.imbia.  and  Berkeley  result  because  the  In- 
tellectual sees  more  issues  than  are  really 
there.  Black  power  which  seizes  the  buildings 
of  a  private  Industry  may  be  wrong,  but  It 
acts  for  right  reasons,  or  to  correct  old 
wrongs — .so  the  thinking  goes.  Most  of  the 
young  people  on  the  campus  do  not  engage 
la  these  demonstrations  and  excesses,  but  it 
1-  felt  practically  all  of  youth  understands 
and  sympathizes,  and  the  dialog  with  youth 
must  be  maintained. 

So.  we  give  up.  We  accept  wTong-doing. 
And  all  the  people,  black  and  white,  who  so 
desperately  yearn  for  leadership  that  will 
help  us  to  live  in  an  organized,  decent  so- 
ciety, begin  to  understand  the  appalling 
truth:  That  good  men  and  women,  from  the 
loftiest  of  motives,  are  betraying  us  into  a 
future  of  disorder  and  anarchy. 


IFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times] 

Responsibility  at  Northwestern 

UrriVERSiTY 

All  law-abiding  citizens  must  deplore  the 

means   taken    by    Negro   students   to   bring 

Northwestern  University  officials  to  the  con- 


it-rence  table  to  discuss  their  particular  prob- 
lems and  grievances. 

The  seizure  of  university  property  was 
an  extreme  measure  of  the  type  usually  em- 
ployed by  desperate  groups  that  have  been 
turned  down  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably 
when  they  seek  a  hearing  for  Just  com- 
plaints. There  is  no  evidence  that  North- 
western had  refused  any  such   meeting. 

Although  the  students  were  wrong,  we 
believe  the  university  officials  acted  respon- 
sibly and  intelligently  in  listening  to  their 
complaints  and  responding  to  them. 

The  easy  way — we  repeat,  the  easy  nay — 
fur  the  univi-rsity  to  respond  when  the  black 
students  staged  a  sit-in  at  the  bursar's  of- 
fice and  sympathetic  while  students  took 
over  the  office  of  the  dean  of  students  would 
have  been  to  call  police  and  use  force  to 
evict  the  trespassers.  The  offending  stu- 
dents then  could  have  been  expelled. 

To  have  done  this  would  have  solved  no 
problems  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
created  new  ones. 

Many  faculty  members  as  well  as  white 
students  were  sympathetic  with  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  black  students  and 
with  the  special  problems  on  which  the 
sit-ins  wanted  a  hearing  by  university  of- 
ficials. To  show  compassion  for  their  point 
of  view  and  to  try  to  understand  what  mo- 
tivated them  does  not  necessarily  condone 
the  extreme  measures  they  took  to  attract 
attention  to  tlieir  complaints.  The  univer- 
sity wisely  took  the  positive  route — it  was 
more  concerned  with  the  causes  for  the  be- 
havior of  the  students  than  with  the  ex- 
treme behavior  itself. 

Certainly  the  students — white  as  well  as 
lilack— committed  an  unlawful  trespas,s 
which  outraged  many  other  students  and 
Evanstonians  and  for  w-hich  the  students 
might  have  been  punished.  But  their  inten- 
tions were  not  to  be  destructive  but  to  em- 
phasize   their    complaints. 

In  the  discussions  that  followed,  university 
officials  learned  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  growing  Negro  student  body,  including 
the  existence  of  discriminatory  practices.  The 
officials  were  given  new  and  broader  Insights 
into  the  problems  of  the  black  community 
that  Is  emerging  in  the  university — a  black 
community  like  tliat  which  Is  emerging  in 
Chicago  Itself  and  which  must  be  viewed  with 
the  same  patience  and  Intelligence  shown  at 
Northwestern. 

As  In  all  settlements  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  give  and  take.  But  Northwestern 
gave  nothing  tliat  It  could  not  defend  on 
principle. 

It  should  be  clear  In  appraising  the  settle- 
ment that  brought  an  end  to  the  sit-ins  tliat 
the  university  did  not  give  up  any  of  the 
real  functions  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility. The  university  turned  down  a  demand 
for  a  voice  In  student  admissions  and  faculty 
appointments  to  which  no  students,  white  or 
black,  are  entitled. 

The  university  was  guided  by  its  funda- 
mental philosophy — which  should  be  held 
by  all  institutions  of  higher  learning — that 
it  has  a  responsibility  for  developing  and 
producing  mature  and  productive  citizens 
from  the  black  communities,  thus  strength- 
ening American  society.  It  was  in  line  with 
that  philosophy  that  Northwestern  three 
years  ago  began  its  special  preparatory  course 
for  Chicago  Inner-city  high  school  students, 
mostly  Negro.  Many  of  those  students  now  are 
attending  Northwestern  and  other  colleges. 
In  view  of  its  own  record  and  its  present 
compassionate  resp-nse  to  Negro  problems 
we  do  not  think  Northwestern  needed  to 
make  a  public  confession  of  sruilt  for  pre- 
vious "racist  attitudes."  Nevertheless  the 
statement  that  white  university  leadership 
has  much  to  learn  about  the  special  needs 
and  fallings  of  the  black  student  and 
his  separate  culture  was  a  candid  admission 
that  adjustments  must  be  made.  To  make  a 
start,  the  university  acknowledged  that  It 
can  benefit  by  consultation  with  Negro  stu- 


dents. It  agreed  to  set  up  activity  space  for 
Negroes;  special  private  facilities  already 
exist  for  Catholic.  Protesuuit  and  Jewish 
students. 

Living  quarters  for  Negroes  who  wl.sh  to 
live  In  separate  units  also  will  be  reserved 
for  them:  but  we  hope  that  the  students 
themselves  will  come  to  realize  that  such  in- 
stitutionalizing of  segregation  ts  not  In  (heir 
own  best  Interests  or  those  of  the  unlverslly 

Tlie  university  put  in  writing  Its  hope  of 
increasing  Negro  enrollment  and  of  financing 
more  black  students.  This  has  lieen  a  goal 
of  the  university  lor  some  time,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  growing  number  of  Negro  stu- 
dents who  have  special  help. 

In  sum.  Northwestern  over  the  weekend 
showed  its  responsibility  not  only  in  the 
lield  of  education  but  in  the  broader  concept 
of  responsibility  to  society.  To  say  there  W"as 
abdication  of  university  responsibility  In  tak- 
ing no  punitive  action  against  the  students 
simply  isn't  true.  Tlie  university  put  lirst 
things  first. 

We  trust  that  the  students  who  staged  the 
rebellion  will  now  recognize  that  the  confer- 
ence table  and  not  Illegal  seizure  of  property 
is  the  only  ncht  way  to  social  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  is  a  statement 
by  presidential  candidate,  Richard 
Nixon,  on  the  .subject  of  "Racial  Accom- 
modation."'  Time  magazine  on  May  \i. 
1968,  said  in  reprinting  excerpts  of  the 
former  Vice  Presidents  statement  that — 

No  candidate  lias  addressed  hlm.self  more 
realistically  to  the  plight  of  the  Negro  slum 
dweller  thiis  l;ir  in  the  1968  campaign  than 
did  Richard  Nixon  last  week  In  a  nationwide 
CBS  broadcast,  the  former  Vice  President 
defined  a  philasophy  that  combined  prag- 
matism, compassion  and  faith  in  the  black 
American's  will  to  achieve  his  alms  within 
the  framework  of  society. 

The  statement  follows: 

NixoN  ON   Raciai,   Accommodation 
Today  we  commonly  speak  of   the  urban 

crisis.  And  yet  the  problems  wrenching 
America  today  are  only  secondarily  problems 
of  the  cities  Primarily,  they  are  problems  of 
the  human  mind  and  spirit.  For  years  now. 
the  focus  of  talk,  of  debate,  of  action  has 
been  on  civil  rights — and  tlie  result  has  been 
a  decade  of  revolution  in  which  the  legal 
structure  needed  to  guarantee  equal  rights 
has  been  laid  in  place.  Voting  rights,  schools. 
Jobs,  housing,  public  accommodations— In  all 
of  these  areas,  new  laws  have  been  pitssed. 
old  laws  struck  down.  The  old  vcicabulary  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  has  become  the 
rhetoric  of  the  rearview  mirror. 

DISMAL  CYCLE 

And  yet  tliese  victories  have  not  brought 
peace  or  the  fullness  of  freedom  Neither 
have  the  old  approaches  of  the  ':<0s — the 
Government  charities  that  feed  the  stomach 
and  starve  the  soul.  For  too  long,  white 
.America  has  sought  to  buy  off  the  Negro — 
and  to  buy  off  Its  own  sense  of  guilt — with 
ever  more  programs  of  welfare  of  public 
housing,  of  payments  to  the  poor,  but  not 
for  anything  except  for  keeping  out  of  sight: 
payments  that  perpetuated  poverty  and  that 
kept  the  endless,  dismal  cycle  of  dependency 
spinning  from  generation  to  generation 

Our  task — our  challenge — is  to  break  this 
cycle  of  dependency,  and  the  time  to  begin 
is  now  The  way  to  do  It  is  not  with  more  of 
the  same  but  by  helping  to  bring  to  the 
ghetto  the  light  of  hope,  and  pride  and  self- 
respect.  We  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
more  of  the  same  will  only  result  in  more 
of  the  same  frustration,  more  of  the  same 
explosive  violence,  more  of  the  same  despair. 
The  fiscal  crisis  now  confronting  America  is 
so  great,  and  so  urgent,  that  only  by  cutting 
the  federal  budget  can  we  avert  an  economic 
disaster  In  which  the  poor  themselves  would 
be  caught  calamitously  in  the  undertow. 

The  reality  of  the  national  economic  con- 
dition Is  such  that  to  ulk  of  Increasing  the 
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budget  to  pour  additional  billions  Into  the 
cities  this  year  is  a  cruel  delusion  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  because  we  cannot  do 
more  of  the  same,  we  must  do  nothing  new. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  all  the  money  in  the 
world  wouldn't  solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities  today  We  won't  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lems unless  and  until  we  rescue  the  people 
in  the  ghetto  from  despmlr  and  dependency. 
If  the  ghettos  are  to  be  renewed,  their  peo- 
ple must  be  moved  by  hope.  What  we  do  not 
need  now  is  another  round  of  unachievable 
promises  of  unavailable  federal  funds. 

What  we  do  need  Is  imaginative  enlistment 
of  private  funds,  private  energies  and  private 
talents  in  order  to  develop  the  opfxirtunitles 
that  lie  untapped  in  our  own  underdeveloped 
urban  heartland.  We  need  incentives  to  pri- 
vate industry  to  make  acceptable  the  added 
risks  of  ghetto  development  and  of  training 
the  unemployed  for  Jobs.  Bridges  of  under- 
standing can  be  built  by  revising  the  welfare 
rules  so  that,  instead  of  providing  incen- 
tives for  families  to  break  apart,  they  pro- 
vide incentives  for  tamllies  to  stay  together: 
so  they  respect  the  privacy  of  the  individual: 
so  they  provide  incentives  rather  than  pen- 
alties for  supplementing  welfare  checks  with 
part-time  earnings  We  must  make  welfare 
payments  a  temporary  expedient,  not  a  per- 
manent way  of  life,  something  to  be  escaped 
from,  not  to.  Our  aim  should  be  to  restore 
dignity   to   life,   not   to  destroy  dignity. 

Black  extremists  are  guaranteed  headlines 
Ahen\they  shout  "Burn!"  or  "Get  a  gun!" 
But  mucli  of  the  black  militant  talk  these 
davs  is  actually  In  terms  far  closer  to  the 
doctrines  of  free  enterprise  than  to  those  of 
the  -.velfarist  'SO's — terms  of  pride,  ownership, 
private  enterprise,  capital — the  same  quali- 
ties, the  same  characteristics,  the  same  Ideals, 
the  same  methods  that  for  two  centuries  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  American  success.  What 
most  of  the  militants  are  asking  for  is  not 
separation  but  to  be  Included  In.  to  have  a 
share  of  the  wealth  and  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion. And  this  is  precisely  what  the  central 
target  of  the  new  approach  ought  to  be.  It 
ought  to  be  oriented  toward  more  black 
ownership,  foy  from  this  can  flow  the  rest: 
black  pride,  black  Jobs.  and.  yes.  Black  Pow- 
er— In  the  best  sense  of  that  often  misap- 
plied term. 

PROMISE    .\ND   FULFILLMENT 

We  should  listen  to  the  militants,  hearing 
not  only  the  threats  but  also  the  programs 
and  the  promises.  They  have  identified  whit 
it  Is  that  makes  America  go  and.  quite  rightly 
and  quite  understandably,  they  want  a  share 
of  it  for  the  black  man.  The  ghettos  of  our 
cities  will  be  remade  when  the  people  in 
them  have  the  will,  the  power,  the  resources 
and  the  skills  to  remake  them.  They  won't 
be  remade  by  Government  billions.  We  have 
to  gel  private  enterprise  into  the  ghetto  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  Tiave  to  get  the  people 
of    the  ghetto  into  private  enterprise. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  things  seem  to 
be  going  against  us  in  the  relations  between 
the  races,  let  us  remember  the  greatest 
thing  going  for  us — the  emerging  pride  of  the 
black  America.  That  pride,  that  demand 
for  dignity,  is  the  driving  force  that  we  all 
can  build  upon.  These  past  few  years  have 
been  a  long  night  of  the  American  spirit. 
Its  time  we  let  in  the  sun.  It's  time  to  move 
past  the  old  civil  rights  and  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  freedom  and  dignity,  between 
prormse  and  fulfillment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.  Charles  Bartlett,  wrote  the 
following  on  the  subject  of  the  "Con- 
frontation on  the  Campus"  on  May  8, 
1968: 

( From  the  Chicago  iIU.i  5un-Tlmes, 

May  8.  1968] 

Confrontation  on  the  Campus 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

W.^sHiNGTON. — The  student  activists  have 

made  a  game  out  of  forcing  change,  but  the 


outer  limits  of  their  participatory  democracy 
are  going  to  have  to  be  set  somewhere  be- 
tween confrontation  and  chaos. 

The  American  college  student  is  a  new- 
comer to  political  activism  and  he  is  feeling 
his  way.  His  short  record  has  high  spots,  par- 
ticularly the  brave  eflorts  to  register  Negroes 
in  the  beep  South  in  1962  and  the  brilliant 
intervenaon  in  the  1968  New  Hampshire 
primary.  _. 

But  he  Is  increasingly"  beguiled  by  the 
myopic  romanticism  that  is  generated  by 
the  radicals  of  the  New  Left.  Unwilling  to 
work  patiently  among  the  poor  and  unable 
to  incite  them  to  Instant  rebellion,  the  New 
Leftists  have  evolved  a  putsch  type  of  activ- 
ism, a  might-makes-rlght  technique  for  im- 
posing their  win  upon  society.  The  students 
are  tapped  to  serve  as  their  shock  troops. 

The  cancellation  of  final  examinations  at 
Columbia  is  the  most  recent  demonstration 
of  how  effectively  confrontation  works  on 
the  campus.  No  institution  has  managed  to 
shrug  off  the  demands  of  radical  leaders 
once  they  have  succeeded  in  finding  the 
issues  around  which  students  will  rally. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope  that 
national  authority  could  be  challenged  in 
the  same  fashion. 

"Perhaps  next  time  we  should  keep  going, 
occupying  for  a  time  the  rooms  from  which 
orders  issue  .  .  .  until  those  who  make  policy 
for  us  .  .  .  consent  to  enter  into  dialog  with 
us  and  mankind."  theorized  Staughton  Lynd. 
the  history  professor  who  has  Just  been 
denied  a  full-time  contract  at  Chicago's 
Roosevelt  University. 

The  attraction  of  this  activism  is  obvious 
for  a  restless  generation  that  is  troubled  by 
its  nation's  posture  and  impressed  by  stu- 
dents' accomplishments  on  other  continents. 
A  swelling  distaste  for  authority,  a  respect 
for  stylish  tactics,  and  an  instinct  to  disrupt 
the  status  quo  combine  to  make  the  putsch 
more  appealing  than  petition  or  the  ballot 
box  as  an  instrument  of  change. 

From  the  .sit-ins  to  the  non-violent  dem- 
onstrations to  the  riots,  that  is  the  pattern 
of  radical  dissent  in  the  1960s.  The  progress 
achieved  in  race  relations  bears  powerful 
testimony  to  the  piotency  of  dramatic  tactics 
as  a  means  of  forcing  society  to  consider 
change. 

The  danger  is  that  the  campus  radicals 
are  more  absorbed  in  the  tactics  than  in  the 
causes.  The  civil  rights  protests  prevailed 
because  the  cause  had  an  undeniable  moral 
force.  But  now  the  tactic  is  being  adapted 
to  causes  in  which  the  morality  is  more 
obscure,  to  causes  which  do  not  evoke  the 
instinctive  sympathy  of  the  majority. 

The  rallying  cries  of  the  New  Left  are  dis- 
appointingly flat.  They  .ire  more  anti-Amer- 
ican than  antl-capltalist.  more  nihilist  than 
dogmatic,  and  far  more  concerned  with  free- 
dom than  with  responsibility.  They  rejectthe 
culture  wltho'it  having  found  a  plausible 
substitute. 

They  would  establish  the  new  radicals  as 
a  new  elite  oommitted  to  the  concept  that 
all  the  generations  before  them  have  been 
wrong  and  hypocritical.  The  students  will  run 
the  vmiversities.  the  workers  will  run  the 
industries,  and  the  worst  sin  will  be  to  at- 
tempt to  wrest  control  from  the  mob.  The 
villains  are  the  men  who  become  leaders, 
from  the  president  of  the  university  to  the 
President  of  the  nation. 

This  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  revolutions 
are  made,  particvilarly  In  a  society  which  has 
many  more  blessings  than  problems.  It  is 
not  even  a  realistic  fulfillment  of  the  Ideal 
of  participatory  democracy.  It  is  not  even 
an  answer  to  youths'  need  for  a  clear-eyed 
reassessment  of  the  society  Into  which  they 
are  moving. 

The  New  Left  is  more  concerned  with  fer- 
ment than  with  progress  and  the  worst  evil 
of  the  tactic  of  confrontation  Is  its  prospect 
of  stirring  resentments  that  will  damage  the 
right  of  the  young  to  make  their  criticisms 
heard. 


Mr     AYRES.    Mr     ChaiiTnan,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  1  Mrs.  Dwyer 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mis.  DWYER  Mr  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly .support  the  pending  bill,  the 
Hitrher  Education  Act  Amendment.s  nt 
1968.  Tins  bill  will  extend,  expand,  an.i 
improve  the  administration  of  a  packaec 
of  four  highly  .'successful  pro^jrams  under- 
which  students  without  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  to  attend  college  are  pre- 
sided the  necessary  assistance,  primarilv 
through  interest-bearing  loans  ana 
through  remunerative  work  opportuni- 
ties. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  extend  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  First,  the  .student  loan 
program  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  second, 
the  college  work-study  program  under 
title  I  of  the  Ecoiiomic  Opportunity  Act. 
third,  the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
fourth,  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
would  extend  the.se  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1970  and  would  provide  for 
advanced  funding  of  the  programs,  a 
highly  desirable  objective  which  will  per- 
mit Federal  and  State  Governments,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  t'ducation  and  stu- 
dents themselves  to  do  more  effective 
planning  and  will  eliminate  the  delays 
and  uncertainties  which  have  hampered 
the  optimum  utilization  of  the  assistance 
Congress  is  providing. 

The  importance  of  these  programs  is 
demonstrated  impressively  by  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  they  have  received 
and  by  the  growing  demand  for  the  as- 
sistance. By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  for  example.  2  million  students  will 
have  received  help  under  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program.  In  calendar  year 
1967.  1.700  institutions  provided  work 
for  an  estimated  300.000  students  under 
the  college  work-.study  program,  and  this 
fi.gure  should  crow  to  435,000  students  in 
each  of  the  next  2  years  under  the  pres- 
ent bill.  Under  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program,  an  estimated 
226.800  students  having  exceptional 
financial  need  have  received  grants. 
Finally,  m  the  2  or  more  years  of  the 
guaranteed  and  national  vocational  stu- 
dent loan  programs,  which  will  be 
merged  by  this  bill,  implementing  State 
programs  have  been  established  in  all 
50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  through  February  or 
this  year  over  796,000  loans  have  been 
made  by  participating  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions,  and  guaranteed  by  State 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  Mr 
Chairman,  and  the  Nation  and  its  people 
are  benefiting  considerably  from  the 
assistance  Congress  is  providing.  Yet, 
the  demand  for  help  continues  to  out- 
reach the  supply  of  assistance.  This  i.s 
especially  true,  from  my  own  experience, 
in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  where 
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many  students  applying  for  loans  and 
•elated  assistance  have  been  disap- 
■,ointed.  This  bill  should  help  greatly  to 
meet  this  need. 

Not  only  do  these  programs  fulfill  com- 
pelling needs.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  bring 
^ienificant  benefits  to  the  country,  but 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  assistance  is 
•.  the  form  of  repayable  loans,  and  the 
•act  that  matching  requirements  multi- 
l,lv  the  available  assistance,  mean  that 
these  programs  are  producing  maximum 
■esults  at  minimum  cost,  a  happy  situa- 
uon  which  should  not  go  unremarked 
,,t  this  particular  time. 

I  feel  privileged,  therefore,  to  endoi'se 
rhese  programs  emphatically.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  to  urce  our  colleagues  to  join 
\n  giving  the  pending  bill  the  broad 
support  it  deserves. 

Mr.    AYRES.    Mr.    ChaiiTnan,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Michigan  I  Mr.  Esch  1  may  extend 
his  i-emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN    Is  there   objection 
to  the   request  of   the  gentleman   from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
are    anxious   to    see    programs    floui'ish 
which  help  deseiwing  young  people  get 
a  good  education. 

As  we  assess  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, it  is  well  to  keep  its  development 
in  full  perspective.  Tliis  is  a  program 
developed  over  a  number  of  years  by 
painstaking  and  devoted  work— by  the 
private  sector  and  by  the  States. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  pioneering 
work  of  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds 
Corp.  As  many  Members  know.  United 
Student  Aid  Funds  Corp.  is  a  private, 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  corporation  whose 
sole  purpose  is  helping  deserving  stu- 
dents through  the  medium  of  guaranteed 
loans.  The  May  1968  issue  of  Nation's 
Business  carries  an  enlightening  article 
;tbout  the  hi.story,  the  philosophy,  and 
the  activities  of  this  organization.  I  am 
mcluding  excerpts  from  the  text  of  this 
;aticle  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record. 

May  I  also  express  the  hope— and  I 
inow  I  speak  for  many  Members  of  the 
House— that  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams on  which  we  vote  here  today, 
there  will  be  the  necessarj-  ingenuity  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
involved  to  keep  as  an  integral  and  grow- 
ing part  of  student  financial  aid  the  con- 
structive private  effort  exemphfled  by 
'  he  United  Student  Aid  Fuiids  Corp. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
iiivself  3  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  able  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  to  coniment  on  what  has  been 
referred  to  me  by  four  different  Mem- 
bers; that  is.  proposed  amendments  to 
this  bill  dealing  with  college  and  uni- 
versity students  who  become  involved 
in  the  disturbances  with  which  we  are 
all  so  famiUar  that  have  occurred  re- 
cently. Is  it  the  desire  of  the  chairman 
to  have  our  committee  investigate  what 
i-ias  transpired  and  bring  some  of  the 
individuals  who  have  been  involved  and 
who  are  directly  affected  before  our  com- 
mittee? 


Mr  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  distinguished  ranking  minonty 
member,  writes  me  quite  often  about 
these  problems.  I  certainly  regret  the 
disturbances  that  have  taken  place  on 
various  college  campuses.  We  all  regret 
these  situations.  These  incidents  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

However,  I  feel  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  approach 
this  problem  in  an  orderly  way,  and  that 
we  should  not  act  without  ascertaining 
the  facts.  These  programs  involve  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  students  and  over 
2.000  colleges,  so  we  must  thoroughly 
consider  the  problems  involved. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  as  I  advised  the  gentleman  by 
letter,  wUl  conduct  hearings.  I  have  asked 
ihe  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green],  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  explore  this  situation  thor- 
oughly. I  will  personally  see  that  the  en- 
tire matter  is  carefully  reviewed.  This 
would  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem— a  better  approach  than  com- 
ing in  here  and  acting  hastily  before  we 
have  the  facts. 

Mr.  A\TIES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  did  write  the  chairman 
and  I  received  polite  and  prompt  an- 
swers along  those  same  lines.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  that  there  are 
going  to  be  amendments  offered  to  the 
bill  dealing  with  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  this  field,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
it  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  to  continue 
programs  of  financial  assistance  for  stu- 
dents. This  September  will  mark  the 
tenth  anniversary-  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  one  of  the  many 
great  achievements  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration,  which  authorized 
the  student  loan  program.  We  have  since 
added  other  foiTns  of  student  assistance, 
but  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  is  still  the  basic  means  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  students.  It  has  made 
possible  a  college  education  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  needy  but  able  young- 
sters and  their  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  are  beyond  calculation. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  this 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  for  work- 
.study  assistance  for  vocational  students. 
I  trust  that  it  shall  be  approved  despite 
the  unfortunate  recommendation  of  the 
Johnson  administration  that  this  valu- 
able program  be  terminated.  We  as  a 
Congress,    and    the    American    people, 
should  be  giving  as  much  support  to  vo- 
cational students— and  encourage  their 
efforts  to  learn   to   earn— as   we   do   to 
those  seeking  a  college  education.  They 
are  equally  deserving  and  equally  impor- 
tant to  our  society  and  to  our  country. 
I  look  foi-ward  to  the  time  when  these 
student  assistance  programs  will  benefit 
equally  the  voungster  leaiming  a  skilled 
trade  and  the  youngster  working  toward 
a  college  degree.  Our  action  to  extend  the 
vocational  work-study   program   is  the 
first  step  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  concern  about  the  unlaw- 
ful and  violent  behavior  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  students  whose  actions  in  re- 


cent days  have  disrupted  the  work  of 
Columbia  University  and  several  other 
institutions.  Personally,  I  doubt  that  vei-y 
many  of  those  involved  are  aided  by  this 
legislation,  and  we  should  not  in  any  case 
pei-mit  the  actions  of  a  few  to  blind  us  to 
the    value    of   these    programs   for    the 
many.  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  our 
committee  has  a  responsibility  to  find  out 
why   these    disgraceful   incidents   cx^cui- 
and  their  relationship,  if  any,  to  fedei-ally 
supported  programs.  Accordingly,  I  have 
requested    Chairman    Perkins    to    hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  at  an  early  date, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  agree  to  this 
request.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are 
a  great  national  resource  which,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  belong  to  all  the  i^eople.  as 
witnessed  by  the  Federal  investment  of 
bUlions   of   dollars   of   the   people's   tax 
monev  in  these  institutions.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  be  as.sured  that 
this  great  resource  is  not  imperiled  by 
actions  which  cannot  be  described  other 
than  as  common  vandalism. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  full  committee.  I  wish  especially  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Quie  1  for  his  untiring  woi'k  on  be- 
half of  education,  and  also  to  commend 
his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Reid,  Gurney,  Er- 
lenborn,  Esch,  and  Gardner,  for  their 
support  in  this  work  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  The  subcom- 
mittee, under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  IMi's. 
Green),  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  American  education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey  I. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Chairman.  H.R. 
16729.  the  exten.sion  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation student  assistance  programs,  be- 
fore us  today  constitutes  another  in  a 
series  of  significant  educational  advances. 
The  first  beneficiaries  are,  of  course,  the 
additional  young  men  and  women  of  col- 
lege age— in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  across  this  country— who  will 
continue  to  receive  from  the  increased 
federally  as.sisted  types  of  student  fi- 
nancial aids.  The.se  include  loans,  direct 
grants,  work-study  grants,  and  guaran- 
teed insured  loans. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  legislation, 
I  believe,  goes  much  further.  It  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  American  democracy 
that  college  is  no  longer  a  privilege  for 
the  few.  Last  fall,  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  high  i^chool  graduates  went  on  to 
college:  a  national  goal  by  1976  is  to  in- 
crease that  number  to  two-thirds. 

This  means  to  the  Nation  that  we  are 
removing  economic  and  other  barriers  to 
higher  education.  But,  beyond  that,  this 
bill  is  another  in  a  .series  of  enactments 
designed  to  strengthen  and  undergird 
the  basic  concept  that  any  society  to  be 
free  must  first  be  an  educated  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  16729  will  extend 
for  2  vears  the  major  programs  of  stu- 
dent "financial  assistance  which-  have 
meant  much  to  our  colleges  and  univer- 
s'ties  and  tne  voung  men  and  women  en- 
rolled in  them  You  have  already  heard 
some  of  the  able  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  describe, 
in  detail,  the  histoiy  and  achievement 
of  these  programs. 

Despite  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  is  clear  that  these  times  will  also  be 
remembered  as  an  age  of  unprecedented 
achievement  in  American  education.  It 
should  be  abundantly  evident  to  all  of  us 
that  education,  in  all  its  forms,  must  be 
one  of  the  significant  aspects  of  any  great 
Nation  ttiat  expects  to  continue  forward 
toward  the  ideal  of  individuf  1  attain- 
ment. 

For  our  young  men  and  women,  the 
doors  to  college  and  university  educa- 
tion lead  to  the  creative,  self-disciplined 
under.'itanding  of  society  needed  for  good 
citizenship. 

For  some,  the  doors  to  college  will 
never  open.  They  will  seek  alternate 
routes  to  attaining  job  skills  or  other 
postsecondary  education.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  am  proud  to  be  coauthor  of  voca- 
tional education  legislation  which  will 
provide  those  opportunities  for  the  young 
men  and  women  needing  vocational  and 
technical  skills  to  seek  employment.  A 
college  education  is  not  necessarily  a  ne- 
cessity. Many  young  citizens  are  capable 
of  attaining  a  vocational  education  and, 
then  too.  the  country  ultimately  benefits. 

But  on  the  level  of  higher  education 
particularly,  the  growth  in  enrollment 
portrays  the  coming  crunch  of  students 
confronting  colleges. 

Enrollment  in  the  early  1950's  was 
slightly  over  2  million  students  and  was 
approaching  6  million  students  in  1966. 
a  trend  reflecting  not  only  the  growth  of 
young  persons  of  college  age  but  also  an 
increased  national  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  college  education. 

In  1966.  Washington  State,  according 
to  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates, 
had  133.138  .students  enrolled  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  this  figure 
will  rise  sharply  in  the  coming  decade. 

Simultaneously,  the  costs  of  attending 
college  have  risen  drastically  in  the  past 
decade.  Tuition  and  fees  alone  rose  30 
percent  at  public  institutions  during  this 
period  and  73  percent  at  private  ones. 

In  today's  challenging  world,  college 
expenses,  while  not  the  only  problem  con- 
fronting higher  education,  are  a  major 
one. 

In  recent  years,  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  reporting 
H  R.  16729,  have  achieved  a  solid  and 
progressive  record  of  assistance  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  teachers 
and  students  in  them.  The  important 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  helped 
strengthen  continuing  education  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  It  provided  new 
library  resources  and  helped  developing 
institutions.  It  gave  increased  financial 
assistance  and  fellowships.  It  set  up  a 
Teacher  Corps  and  it  expanded  support 
:or  facilities  and  audiovisual  and  in- 
structional equipment. 

Now.  in  the  area  of  student  financial 
aid.  we  have  a  chance  to  reaffirm  that 
commitment. 

The  legislation  before  us  will: 

Expand  opportunities  for  college  age 
.students  through  amendments  to  title 
II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
>;udent  loan  program. 

Carry  on  the  college  work-study  pro- 


gram originally  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Extend  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  prografti  oi  1965  which  provides 
direct  grants  ranging  from  $200  to  $800 
for  each  academic  year.  These  grants, 
directed  as  they  are  towards  students  of 
exceptional  financial  need,  allow  stu- 
dents to  go  to  college  up  to  a  maximum 
duration  of  4  years. . 

Extend  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Provide  advanced  funding  authority 
for  the  four  student  assistance  programs 
now  available.  Three  of  these  student 
aid  programs  were  started  during  the 
89th  Congress;  their  record  of  progress 
is  a  solid  one. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  a  district- 
wide  educators  conference  which  I  held 
in  Washington  State  in  November.  It  was 
attended  by  leading  educators  from  my 
congressional  district,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Two  recommendations  stemming  from 
that  conference  merit  comment  since 
they  are  related  to  the  legislation  before 
us  today. 

Comments  and  suggestions  of  educa- 
tors were  made  on  improvements  that 
can  be  made  in  Federal  programs.  Three 
panels  reported  on  some  new  legisla- 
tive directions  that  could  be  taken  in 
all  fields  of  education  but  in  the  area  of 
h'gher  education,  two  complaints  were 
frequently  voiced,  and  I  called  them  to 
the  attention  of  our  committee,  and  to 
educational  organizations. 

The  first  was  that  Washington  State 
educators  felt  'here  was  a  definite  need 
for  increased  flexibility  in  the  operation 
of  the  student  financial  aid  programs  by 
the  individual  colleges  and  universities. 

The  higher  education  conference  panel 
noted  that  they  also  called  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
grams, allowing  banks  more  interest  to 
increase  their  participation.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  both  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  contained  in  H.R.  16729. 

The  legislation  allows  a  single  au- 
thorization beginning  in  fiscal  year  1970 
for  NDEA  loans  and  college  work-study 
grants:  separate  authorizations  for->edu- 
cational  opportunity  grants  and  the  in- 
sured loan  program.  In  essence,  this  al- 
lows packaged"  student  financial  aid 
program  for  the  individual  college  and 
university.  The  legislation  also  will  make 
some  of  the  needed  changes  in  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  which  have 
not  carried  this  program  to  full  partici- 
pation. 

The  second  recommendation  was  one 
voiced  by  other  panels  at  the  educators 
conference:  the  need  for  advance  fund- 
ing and  leadtime  in  preparing  for 
Federal  funds.  It  also  applies  to  higher 
education. 

This  legislation  is  a  sound  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Advance,  or  forward 
funding,  has  been  an  important  measure 
in  allowing  educators  necessary  time  to 
plan  next  year's  directions. 

As  the  House  report  on  the  legislation 
states,  it  is  necessary  for  institutions  to 
know  how  much  money  they  can  expect 
for- the  following  year  before  they  can 
plan  their  package  form  of  assistance. 


The  bill  proposes  advanced  funding 
authority  for  the  four  student  assistance 
programs:  NDEA  loans,  college  work- 
study,  educational  opportunity  grants. 
and  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. These  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  adopted  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  They  allow 
appropriations  for  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams to  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion acts  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  would  be  made 
available. 

We  have  done  much  in  past  years  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
country.  Today,  we  reaffirm  the  national 
goal  that  every  qualified  young  person 
must  have  all  the  education  lie  want.s 
and  can  absorb. 

The  rising  tide  of  enrollments  and  the 
increasing  costs  of  higher  education  are 
an  urgent  necessity  in  this  land  which 
needs  all  the  educated  manpower  it  can 
graduate  from  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  And  this  is  true  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  ultimately  benefit  our  youne 
men  and  women  and  relieve  the  burden 
of  increasing  costs  from  their  parent.s. 
not  only  because  the  country  will  be 
made  stronger  or  better  capable  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  drastic  changes  in  tlie 
fabric  of  our  society,  but  because  it  ;.s 
right. 

Beyond  praamatism.  we  must  realize 
that  an  educated  individual  has — in  the 
long  run — art'  infinitely  better  opportu- 
nity to  become  a  free  individual:  a  per- 
son better  capable  of  distinauisiiing  and 
choosing  between  those  aspects  of  our 
society  which  will  allow  this  country  to 
flourish  or  to  wither  and  die  as  civiliza- 
tions before  us  liave.  It  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  today's  problems  but  the  ur- 
gency of  our  college  needs  calls  for  the 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  present  some  brief  statistical  sum- 
maries of  the  four  student  financial  aid 
programs  and  their  projected  impact  in 
Washington  State  for  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cators in  my  district. 

WASHINGTON      ST.^TE      PRGGR.'^MS       (JF      STUDENT 
FINANCIAL    AID 

There  are  four  main  progiams  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  imdergraduate  college 
students  in  Washington  State.  State  par- 
ticipation is  similar  to  that  of  other 
schools  on  the  national  level.  H.R.  16729 
extends  all  four  existing  programs,  also 
providing  increases  and  new  flexibility 
through  such  provisions  as  advanced 
funding  and  "packaged  assistance"  for 
the  individual  colleges  and  universities 
participating  in  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, college  work-study,  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  guaranteed  in- 
sured loans. 

1.    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT 

Originally  authorized  by  title  II  of  the 
NDEA  of  1958,  this  program— over  10 
years — has  benefited  an  estimated  8,631 
students  in  Washington  State  during  the 
present  academic  year.  1967-68.  A  total 
of  23  colleges  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram receive  an  estimated  .S4. 154.236. 
This  is  the  largest  source  of  Federal  funds 
and  is  administered  by  individual  col- 
leges and  luiiversities.  allowing  students 
to  borrow  up  to   SI. 000  each  academic 
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year,  a  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  Re 
payment  of  the  loans,  with  3  percent  in- 
terest, does  not  begin  until  the  borrower 
is  graduated,  leaves  the  school,  or  ceases 
to  carry  the  necessary  half-time  aca- 
demic schedule  needed  to  qualify  for  the 
loan.  Graduates  who  enter  time-teaching 
positions  are  "forgiven  '  loan  repayments. 

In  10  years  of  operation,  the  number 
of  colleges  participating  nationwide  has 
doubled— from  1,100  to  2.200.  Nearly  2 
million  students  have  borrowed  necessary 
funds  to  continue  their  college  education. 

Washington  State  is  expected  to  re- 
ceive $4,157,257  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

2.    COLLEGE    WORK-STUDY    PROGRAM 

The  college  work-study  program,  orig- 
inally part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  provides  part-time  employ- 
ment to  college  students,  particularly 
voung  men  and  women  from  low-income 
"families.  Students  enrolled  work  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  in  com- 
munity nonprofit  and  public  agencies  and 
are  reimbursed  for  their  services.  Up  to 
20  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for  students 
during  the  academic  year  and  lull-time 
employment  during  the  summer.  The  im- 
imct  of  this  program— in  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  State  of  Wash- 
ington—will next  year  affect  an  esti- 
mated 361  students.  The  breakdown: 
Edmonds  Community  College,  S11.136.  39 
students:  Everett  Junior  College.  $43,050. 
93  students:  Peninsula  College.  $13,876, 
25  students:  Skagit  Valley  College.  $7,225, 
24  students:  and  Western  Washington 
State  College,  $116,053.  180  students. 

In  addition,  many  Second  Congres- 
sional District  residents  attend  other  in- 
stitutions within  Washington  State 
receiving  funds.  The  University  of  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  will  receive  $390,412 
under  this  program  to  help  provide  em- 
plovment  for  an  estimated  406  students. 
Statewide.  38  colleges  and  universities 
participate  in  the  program.  3.120  stu- 
dents receive  benefits  of  college  work- 
.'itudy  programs,  and  an  estimated  $1.- 
487.133  will  go  to  participating  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Federal  funds, 
now  providing  85  percent  of  the  funds, 
are  matched  by  15  percent  from  indi- 
vidual institutions.  The  legislation  drops 
the  Federal  share  from  85  percent  to  80 
percent  beginning  fiscal  year  1969  and 
1970. 


denis;   Western  Washington  State  Col- 
lege. $167,140,  411  students. 

In  addition,  nearby  University  of 
Washington  will  receive  $483,520  to  bene- 
fit an  estimated  1,000  students. 


3.    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

Educational  opportunity  grants  are 
warded  by  colleges  and  universities  to 
tudents  of  exceptional  financial  need. 
The  legislation  provides  for  fiscal  year 
1969  a  .statewide  Federal  .share  of  $1.- 
455.267  and  35  institutions  participate. 
Grants  ranee  from  S200  to  S800  for  each 
academic  year  of  study  up  to  a  maximum 
duration  of  4  years.  An  equal  amount  of 
financial  assistance  to  a  student  must  be 
provided  from  other  sources,  including 
State,  private,  or  Federal  grant  aids.  Next 
academic  year's  funds  will  help  an  esti- 
mated .503  students  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  who  will  share  in 
.5196,300.411.  Individual  institutions  and 
the  number  of  students  estimated  to  par- 
ticipate next  year  include:  Edmonds 
Community  College.  S3.800.  19  students: 
Peninsula  College.  S1.920.  9  students: 
Skagit   Valley   College,   $3,800,    19    stu- 


4.    GUARANTEED    INSURED    LOANS 

The  guaranteed  loan  program,  an- 
other new  means  of  financial  assistance, 
is  for  young  men  and  women  from  mid- 
dle-income families,  inoviding  the  means 
for  college  students  to  borrow  money  at 
low  interest  cost  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  part  of  the  interest  for 
qualified  students.  Banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  in  Washington  State 
make  loans  directly  to  students.  A  State 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
"guarantees"  the  loans,  protecting  the 
lender  against  loss  in  case  the  borrower 
defaults  on  his  loan,  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
est. To  underwrite  the  program,  Wash- 
ington State,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  will  re- 
ceive an  estimated  $152,950  in  insured 
loan  program  advances  and  reserve 
funds  under  the  legislation. 

All  four  of  these  programs  comprise 
a  comprehensive  package  of  student  fi- 
nancial assistance,  the  dollar  amount  in- 
crea.sing  tenfold  from  $59  million  na- 
tionally to  over  $400  million  in  ficcal  year 
1968  under  all  three  programs:  NDEA 
student  loans,  college  work-study,  and 
educational  opix)rtunity  grants. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  young  men  and  women  enrolled  in  or 
planning  to  attend  college,  the  over- 
burdened parents,  all  appreciate  this  fur- 
ther direction  toward  free  higher  educa- 
tion. 

This  legislation  carries  on  what  we 
have  begun  in  the  past  several  years  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Because  it  represents  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  country,  it 
merits  our  strong  support.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  evaluated  the  exist- 
ing program  and.  while  some  of  us  always 
seek  new  and  alternative  ways  to  help 
meet  the  buigeoning  enrollments  on  the 
college  level,  student  financial  aid  is  a 
necessai-y  and  vital  component  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  and  merits  our 
immediate  support. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  correctly 
pointed  out.  the  bill  we  are  extending 
here  in  considerable  measure  is  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The 
raison  d'etre  of  that  act  is  that  we  felt  we 
needed  it  back  in  1958  and,  indeed,  we 
need  it  in  1968 — in  order  to  strengthen 
the  defense  I  of  our  country.  Education 
was  described  by  Admiral  Rickover  as 
the  first  lin^  of  defense  of  our  country, 
because  educated  and  trained  personnel 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  other  dis- 
ciplines are  required  to  respond  to  our 
country  in  time  of  need. 

However,  the  kind  of  response  we  have 
been  getting  from  some  of  the  students 
who  are  applying  for  benefits  under  this 
act.  I  think,  stray  far  from  the  pattern 
of  constructive  dissent  in  terms  of  na- 
tional defense  and  go  into  patterns  I  find 
indefensible.  I  hope  we  can  anticipate 
an  amendment  that  will  come  to  this 
point  in  the  act.  I  know  such  an  amend- 
ment may  be  offered. 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pike  I  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  that  I 
am  going  to  support  this  legislation, 
whether  my  amendment  pa.s.sps  or  not. 
I  commend  them  for  having  brought  the 
bill  out.  But  there  are  four  loan  pro- 
grams involved,  or  funding  programs, 
involved  in  this  legislation.  My  amend- 
ment only  appi"oaches  one  of  them.  That 
is  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act. 
I  hone.stly  do  not  think  that  it  re- 
quires great  hearings  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  student  who  burns  his 
draft  card  is  not  contributing  to  national 
defen.se.  or  that  a  student  who  disrupts 
troop  movements  is  not  contributing  to 
national  defen.se. 

My  amendment,  which  I  will  spell  out 
in  .some  detail,  simply  says  that  any  .stu- 
dent who  has  engaged  in  .such  activities 
during  the  iJieccding  12  months  will  not 
be  granted  a  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan. 

There  will  be  other  sources  of  funds 
available  to  the  students,  and  there  may 
be  universities  who  will  want  to  give 
them  other  .sources  of  funds,  but  I  think 
we  make  a  mockery  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  when  we  allow  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  .such  activities 
to  get  loans  from  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  studied  the 
amendment  the  ientleman  will  offer.  It 
has  reference  v.ithin  it  to  protections 
for  the  traditional  forms  of  di.ssent,  and 
even  for  .some  of  the  sophisticated  new 
forms  of  di.ssent.  which  we  all  recognize 
in  terms  of  our  ideals  and  dedication  to 
the  great  freedoms  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  I  do  think — and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York — there 
are  an  adequate  number  of  non-defense 
related  programs  for  student  support, 
this  one  program  which  is  tied  to  our 
national  defense  should  not  be  used  as 
an  instrtmient  in  order  to  criiiple  and 
demean  our  national  defense  effort. 

I  think  this  is  a  timely  amendment.  I 
am  going  to  supp>ort  it.  We  can  so  on 
from  this  position  and  hold  additional 
hearings  and  ix)ssibly  improve  on  the 
amendment  in  terms  of  further  discus- 
sion in  conference,  but  I  think  ilie  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  for  this  bill,  the  tax- 
payers of  America  and  others  who  are 
paying  for  it  with  something  even  dearer 
than  taxes,  those  defending  our  country 
in  the  farflung  fronts  of  the  world,  ex- 
pect that  we  are  going  to  channel  the 
benefits  they  are  paying  for  with  their 
lives  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  defending  our  country  at 
some  ix)int  during  and  after  their  careers 
in  higher  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  IMrs.  Mink]. 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  tx) 
add  my  support  of  H  R.  16729  and  to  ex- 
tend my  compliments  to  the  committee, 
and  particularly  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins!,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green],  for 
ex:er.dmg  one  of  the  most  significant 
programs  that  I  have  had  any  contact 
with  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Personally.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  important  than  the  programs 
'.vhich  afford  students  an  opportunity  for 
a  higher  education,  whether  it  be  in  a 
community  college  or  a  junior  college  or 
a  university 

This  bill.  I  think,  is  excellent  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  entire  House. 
It  modernizes  the  programs  and  affords  a 
new  concept  of  reinsurance  in  order  to 
make  more  funds  available  for  private 
loans  for  students. 

This  legislation  comes  at  a  particularly 
critical  time  in  our  country's  history.  I 
believe  that  a  strong  vote  approving  this 
legislation  will  .serve  as  the  best  possible 
evidence  that  we  have  to  demonstrate 
not  only  to  our  country  but  particularly 
to  the  youth  of  our  country  our  confidence 
not  only  in  their  future  but  also  in  their 
performance  as  students  and  as  our 
future  leaders. 

In  extending  this  assistance,  we  not 
only  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  provide  the 
country  with  well-qualified  professional 
personnel  for  the  coming  years  but  also 
maintain  our  promise  to  the  parents, 
which  we  made  2  years  ago,  to  assist 
them  in  every  possible  way  in  meeting 
the  high  cost  of  sending  their  children  to 
college.  We  will  again  also  publicly  an- 
nounce our  desire  to  aid  each  and  every 
younii  man  and  woman  in  this  coimtry 
who  has  the  ability,  the  determination. 
the  desire,  and  the  motivation  to  pursue 
an  education  after  laigh  school  and  go  on 
to  college. 

As  I  said,  this  request  comes  at  a  time 
when  great  stresses  are  being  exerted 
upvon  the  Congress  to  reduce  Federal 
.spending  and  Federal  commitments.  I 
believe  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  this  committee  and  of  our  lead- 
ers that  we  have  been  asked  to  consider 
this  extension  of  the  program  today. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while programs  tjhis  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  enact.  Without  it,  our  country 
would  suffer  immensely. 

I  am  informed  that  at  least  1  million 
.-tudents  might  not  be  in  college  today 
vere  it  not  for  Government  loans. 
-cholarships.  grants,  and  loan  insurance. 
Last  year,  one  student  in  five  attended 
college  with  Federal  assistance. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
tl^at  average  annual  undergraduate  col- 
lege costs  for  the  1966-67  school  year 
ranged  from  31,102  for  students  attend- 
ing com.munity  colleges  to  S3 ,360  for  stu- 
dents attending  high-cost  private  col- 
leges At  State  universities,  the  estimated 
uvHiaJie  cost  was  SI, 890. 

H  R.  16729  will  extend- 
First.  The  NDEA  program  of  Federal 
loans  of  SI. 000  a  year  to  undergraduate 
college  students.  An  authorization  of  S200 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  is  included  in  the  legislation.  Hawaii 
received  for  the  1967-68  academic  year 


a  total  of  $271,354  for  the  two  colleges 
participating  in  the  program. 

Second.  The  work-study  program, 
which  is  continued  through  fiscal  year 
1970  and  authorizes  appropriations  of 
S225  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
of  1969  and  1970.  The  legislation  provides 
that  the  Federal  aid  will  offer  80  percent 
of  the  student  assistance  as  of  June  30, 
1968.  In  general,  the  basic  pay  rate  Is 
SI. 25  an  hour,  although  up  to  $3  an  hour 
may  be  paid  for  highly  specialized 
campus  jobs. 

Third.  The  educational  opportunity 
grants  with  an  authorization  of  S70  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1969 
and  1970.  Scholarships  are  made  under 
the  program  to  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  and  can  range  as  high  as 
S800  annually. 

Fourth.  Federal  assistance  to  non-Fed- 
eral student  loan  insurance  programs  is 
extended  for  2  years  and  will  permit  in- 
surance of  loans  in  a  total  principal 
amount  of  $1.4  billion  each  year.  This 
is  the  same  dollar  amoimt  as  the  1968 
authorization. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  H.R.  16729 
today  as  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  us  this  year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
be  proud — and  justly  so — of  our  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  needy  college  and  university  students. 
The  hearing  record  on  H.R.  16729  is  filled 
with  individual  examples  of  students 
whose  attendance  at  college  was  made 
possible  only  because  of  assistance  ob- 
tained under  one  or  more  of  our  four 
programs.  Additional  examples  were  dis- 
cussed as  we  worked  on  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee. And  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  knows  personally,  as  I  do. 
of  students  in  their  districts  who  have 
benefited  from  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  State  of 
Oklahoma,  the  growth  of  federally  as- 
sisted student-aid  programs  has  been 
significant.  In  1959.  25  colleges  provided 
S571.000  to  828  students  under  the 
NDEA  program.  In  1968.  S3.400.000  is 
being  provided  to  over  12,000  studei>t 
borrowers. 

In  1965.  S134.000  was  made  available 
for  college  work-study  programs  at  15 
Oklahoma  colleges;  1.318  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  that  year.  Twice 
as  many  institutions  are  providing  pro- 
grams this  year  to  6,600  students  with 
over  $2,000,000  in  Federal  funds. 

Two  million  dollars  is  being  made 
available  at  30  institutions  to  5,600  stu- 
dents under  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  this  year.  These  figures 
are  double  what  they  were  in  1966. 

Under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  4,486  loans  have  been  made 
totaling  $3,169,000. 

This  is  an  impressive  record  in  terms 
of  individual  successes  and  program  ef- 
fectiveness in  my  own  State  alone.  The 
national  picture  is  even  more  impres- 
sive. 


This  year  financial  a.ssistance  was  pro- 
vided to  an  estimated  660,000  student.- 
through  the  National  Defense  Educatior. 
Act  .student  loan  program,  the  college 
work-study  program,  and  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  An  additional 
500,000  students  received  loans  under  the 
guaranteed  .student  loan  program.  Yes, 
the  record  is  impressive,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment this  year  that  "for  millions  of  ca- 
pable American  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies, college  is  still  out  of  reach," 

If  today  one  capable  young  man  or 
woman,  because  of  financial  inability,  de- 
cides not  to  pursue  a  college  education, 
we  have  suffered  a  loss  this  Nation  can- 
not afford.  Ju.st  as  each  of  us  knows  of 
individual  success  stories  related  to  the 
student-aid  program,  I  am  .sure  that  each 
of  us  has  known  of  j^arents  whose  sons 
or  daughters  were  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  for  their  college  ex- 
penses. Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  our 
action  today,  there  still  will  be  able  stu- 
dents who  will  have  to  forgo  a  college 
education  because  they  cannot  afford  it 
But.  because  of  our  action  today,  we  will 
help  1.500,000  students  to  attend  college 
next  year,  through  the  full  range  of  the 
student-aid  programs  being  extended  bv 
H  R. 16729. 

I  have  heard  this  legislation  described 
as  worthwhile.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
only  worthwhile — it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Without  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  being  proposed,  over  400,- 
000  students  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
loans  for  their  college  expenses  next 
year 

Without  the  extension  of  the  college 
work-study  program,  needy  college  .stu- 
dents will  find  little  employment  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  in  community  service 
programs. 

Without  the  extension  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  crant  program,  prom- 
ising but  exceptionally  needy  tiigh  .school 
seniors  of  today  will  be  unable  to  enter 
college  in  September. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  is 
needed  if  the  program  is  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful one  next  year. 

This  program  for  college  students  af- 
fords long-term.  low-interest  loans 
which  students  obtain  from  banks,  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  other  lenders.  Federal  interest  bene- 
fits are  paid  on  beiialf  of  students  with 
an  adjusted  family  income  of  less  than 
S15.000  a  year.  And  the  lenders  are  guar- 
anteed against  default,  either  by  a  State 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  proi^rani  began  in  a  "tight  money" 
market.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite 
of  technical  and  other  problems  involved 
in  getting  such  an  unprecedented  pro- 
gram undei-way.  between  November  8. 
1965.  and  March  1,  1968.  S670.5  million 
was  loaned  to  781,500  student  borrowers. 

As  great  as  this  program  has  been, 
problems  have  arisen  wiiich  hamper  its 
continued  grow^th.  The  law  nov^'  limits 
the  interest  raty_  to  6  (percent.  Lenders 
have  assured  us  in  our  hearings  that  at 
these  rates  student  loans  are  a  losing 
proposition  and   that  they  cannot  long 
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continue  on  this  basis.  The  recent  in- 
crease in  the  prime  interest  rate  further 
adds  to  this  problem.  The  testimony  of 
local  lenders  was  substantiated  by  college 
and  university  student  aid  officers  and 
officials  of  State  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs. 

H.R.  16729  proposes  that  the  existing 
ceiling  on  interest  rates  be  raised  from 
6  percent  to  7  percent.  Such  a  change  will 
make  the  program  more  attractive  to 
lenders  and  thus  increase  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  program.  The  ultimate 
beneficiaries  will  be  our  students — many 
ol  whom  were  unable  to  obtain  loans  this 
vear  because  of  tight  money. 

State  guarantee  agencies  have  likewise 
found  it  difficult  to  continue  Ix'cause  of 
the  lack  of  reserve  funds  HR.  16729 
contains  two  provisions  to  correct  this 
situation.  First,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  authorized  to  reimburse  an 
agency  for  80  percent  of  claims  paid  by 
that  agency  to  lenders  in  case  of  de- 
faults. The  agency  is  therefore  only  re- 
sponsible for  20  cents  on  tlie  dollar  which 
has  the  etfect  of  multiplying  the  guaran- 
tee capacity  in  the  States  Reserve  fund 
by  a  factor  of  four.  Second,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes an  additional  SIO  million  for 
Federal  advances  to  reserve  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  should 
be  viewed  not  as  an  extension  or  expan- 
sion of  programs,  but  rather  an  expan- 
sion of  opportunity  in  higher  education. 
H.R.  16729  was  unanimously  approved 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. Tlie  House  of  Representatives 
should  today  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  WymanI. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  taking  place  some  preliminary 
discussion  of  amendments,  to  refer  to  an 
amendment  which,  at  the  appi-opriate 
time.  I  shall  offer,  which  will  provide 
that  no  part  of  the  money  authorized  un- 
der the  bill  .shall  be  available  to  be  paid 
to  the  benefit  of  any  individual  who  will- 
fully refuses  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation 
or  order  of  the  university  or  college 
which  he  is  attending  or  at  which  he  is 
employed  when  that  willful  refusal  is  cer- 
tified by  the  appropriate  university  au- 
thorities as  having  contributed  to  a  seri- 
ous disruption  of  the  university  or  college 
administration. 

This  amendment  is  a  little  different 
from  that  which  is  intended  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  does 
not  go  into  the  national  defense  situa- 
tion or  burning  draft  cards,  and  it  is  not 
retroactive;  it  will  apply  only  to  acts  com- 
mitted or  taking  place  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

I  believe  this  is  important.  It  is  es- 
sential that  leverage  be  given  to  univer- 
sity and  college  administrators  to  be  able 
to  tell  those  who  may  be  on  tax  sup- 
ported scholarships  that  if  they  continue 
in  the  future  to  willfully  refuse  to  obey 
the  college  admirjistrators  and  regula- 
tions they  will  lose  their  scholarships. 

This  is  the  same  amendment,  essenti- 
ally, as  was  adopted  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Independ- 


ent Offices  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
transcript  .showing  what  happened  at 
that  time  and  explaining  more  in  detail 
what  is  involved  appears  in  the  Record, 
now  at  each  Members  seat,  on  page 
12252.  I  respectfully  commend  its  read- 
ing if  there  is  any  remaining  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  what  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Iowa 

IMr.  SCHERLEl. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year  marks  the  lOth  anniversary  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  the  landmark  student  program  con- 
tained therein. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon  in  support  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968.  I  am  also  vei-y  pleased 
to  hear  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins  1,  admit, 
and  also  to  establish  the  fact,  that  we 
will  have  hearings  in  which  our  com- 
mittee does  not  condone  the  actions  of 
the  students  of  our  major  universities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  where  lax  dollars  must  be 
spent  to  continue  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  upsetting  of  the  regular 
and  normal  routine  of  our  educational 
.svstem. 

I  feel  also  that  an  amendment  is  nec- 
essai-y  this  afternoon.  It  .<^eems  too  bad 
we  would  have  to  legislate  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  apparently  it  is  necessary. 

We  seem  to  have  an  apparent  break- 
down of  law  and  order  throughout  this 
entire  Nation.  We  liave  to  legi-slate  v\hat 
is  right  and  not  what  we  think  ought  to 
be.  i  will  support  an  amendment  this 
afternoon  to  make  sure  that  this  is  done. 
I  am  sure  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
do  likewise.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  on  his  amendment. 
I  am  interested  in  the  one  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  also. 
After  due  and  just  debate  my  decision 
will  be  based  on  the  one  that  I  think  will 
be  the  most  stringent  and  the  most  re- 
strictivc 

Education  has  been  in  the  news  in 
recent  days,  often  In  an  unfortunate  way. 
A  handful  of  students  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City  were  able 
to  close  down  that  school.  Several  hun- 
dred students  deprived  more  than  27.000 
of  their  right  to  an  education. 

At  Ohio  State  University  on  April  26. 
students  took  over  the  administration 
building,  fastening  the  doors  and  de- 
taining two  university  vice  presidents. 

At  Boston  University,  students  took 
charge  of  the  administration  building  for 
12  hours,  and  at  Virginia  State  College 
students  took  over  the  administration 
building  for  a  whole  week. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  for 
our  society  than  quality  education.  The 
minority  of  students  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  education 
of  the  liundreds  o:  thousands  of  young 
people  who  view  college  as  an  opportunity 
for  a  better  life,  not  a  staging  ground  for 
violence. 

It  is  through  education  that  men  are 
able  to  obtain  the  skills  which  will  pro- 
vide them  with  meaningful  lives.  It  is 
not  through  parades  and  protests  and 


demonstrations  that  jobs  are  obtained. 
It  is  through  hard  woi-k  and  training. 

This  year  marks  the  lOth  anniversary 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  the  landmark  student  loan 
program  contained  therein.  During  that 
lO-year  period  additional  student  aid 
programs  have  been  established  with  the 
re.sult  that  today  there  is  a  comprehen- 
sive federally  assisted  package  of  stu- 
dent assistance  made  up  of  loans,  direct 
grants,  and  work-study  grants. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968. 

This  act  extends  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams. It  extends  the  work-study  pro- 
gram and  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program.  It  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  advanced  funding  authority  and 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program. 

During  the  first  10  years  of  this  act's 
history,  the  number  of  participating  col- 
leges and  universities  has  doubled  from 
1,100  to  2,200.  The  dollar  amount  of  funds 
provided  to  students  has  increased  ten- 
fold from  $59  million  in  loans  in  the  first 
full  year  of  the  NDEA  loan  proeram.  to 
over  S400  million  in  fiscal  year  1968  in 
the  three  programs  of  NDEA  loans,  stu- 
dent employment,  and  educational  op- 
portunity grants. 

The  number  of  students  served  by  these 
programs  lias  increased  nearly  .seven- 
fold over  the  115.000  borrowers  in  the 
first  year  of  the  student  loan  program. 

Of  more  recent  establishment  is  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Under 
it.  every  student  accepted  to  a  college 
can  be  sure  of  financial  assistance.  Over 
796,000  guaranteed  student  loans  were 
made  from  the  inception  of  the  program 
in  November  1965.  to  March  1968. 

The  college  work-study  program  was 
enacted  in  late  1964  and  has  been  an  ef- 
fective means  of  assisting  college  stu- 
dents in  financing  their  education 
through  meaningful  and  career  related 
employment. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  1.500  schools  em- 
ployed 275.000  students  in  work-study 
programs  and  in  calendar  year  1967. 
1.700  institutions  provided  work  for  an 
estimated  300,000  students. 

This  year  we  have  extended  and  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  to  education. 
That  we  do  so  at  a  time  when  our  uni- 
versities seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming battlegrounds  should  make  us 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Federal  money 
must  not  be  used  to  foment  disorder,  but 
only  to  foster  knowledge,  training,  and 
infoiTnation. 

Education  of  the  traditional  kind  mer- 
its the  support  of  all  of  us  and  I  have 
every  hope  that  this  act  will  be  in  the 
forefront  of  its  advancement. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rep- 
resent a  congressional  district  unique  in 
the  number  of  small  independent  .nstilu- 
tions  of  higher  education — eight  in  an 
11-county  area,  offering  an  extraordinary 
varie:y  of  tradition  and  emphasis  which 
have  served  as  a  magnet  to  draw  young 
people  who  are  seeking  educational  ex- 
cellence, not  just  from  Iowa  but  from 
across  the  country. 

Like  private  colleges  everywhere,  these 
schools  are  now  facing  serious  prob- 
lems— both    financial    and    academic— 
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which  give  rise  to  fundamental  ques- 
tions not  just  about  the  nature  of  their 
role  in  the  future,  but  about  their  ver>' 
existence. 

It  is.  perhaps,  ironic  that  these  insti- 
tutions, which  have  been  a  key  to  the 
strenerth  and  diversity  of  our  balanced 
educational  system,  are  confronted  with 
such  problems  at  the  very  time  that  our 
national  needs  call  for  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  post-high  school  education,  for  the 
largest  number  of  young  men  and  women 
in  our  history. 

If  we  are  going  to  fulfill  those  needs, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  utilize  as 
effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible  all 
of  our  educational  facilities — from  the 
small  private  undergraduate  college  to 
the  largest  State  university.  It  makes  lit- 
tle sense  to  pour  millions  of  tax  dollars 
into  construction  and  academic  costs  of 
the  already  overcrowded  universities,  if 
at  the  same  time  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  small  independent  institutions  are 
being  used  far  below  their  capacity. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  seek 
creative  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
these  schools— first  through  the  innova- 
tive ability  of  such  institutions  to  help 
themselves,  but  with  appropriate  assist- 
ance from  both  public  and  private  sources 
at  ever>'  level. 

Since  we  do  have  as  large  a  cluster  of 
private  colleges  as  perhaps  any  district 
in  the  country.  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  call  together  the  presidents  and 
other  personnel  from  the  schools.  State 
and  Federal  officials,  and  representatives 
from  the  private  financial  sector,  to  ex- 
plore in  an  open  and  imaginative  way, 
the  problems  and  their  solutions.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  at  the  day-long  meeting 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  John  Brademas.  who 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  able  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  tenns 
of  education  legislation,  but  an  educa- 
tor himself  v.-ith  personal  experience  with 
small  private  college  problems,  as  a  form- 
er teacher  and  a  trustee. 

We  were  joined,  also,  by  Dr.  Peter 
Mousohte.  the  acting  regional  assistant 
commissioner  and  director  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 
Chicago.  Dr.  Mousolite  spoke  with  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  experience 
in  the  public  and  private  colleges  in  the 
Midwest,  as  well  as  7  years  of  service  in 
.i.e  Govemnient  in  educational  programs. 
We  were  particularly  happy  to  have  him 
with  us  because  he  is  a  former  resident 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  where  the  conference 
was  held,  and  a  graduate  of  Iowa  schools. 

Our  third  distinguished  guest  was  Dr. 
Franklin  Littell.  the  president  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  and  chairman  of  an  ad 
hoc  committee  of  the  Iowa  Association  of 
Private  Colleges,  which  is  presently  un- 
dertaking a  study  of  financial  and  aca- 
demic problems  of  the  smaller  institu- 
tions. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Roy  Wellbome.  the  director 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Com- 
mission in  Des  Moines,  also  participated 
in  the  conference  as  the  administrator  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  in 
Iowa. 

We  deliberately  planned  the  confer- 
ence to  be  informal,  exploratory,  and 
candid,  and  thus  tried  to  avoid  the  rigid- 


ities of  a  detailed  agenda  or  fixed  order 
of  discussion. 

The  meeting,  composed  of  about  100 
participants  from  the  colleges,  Govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector,  opened  with 
a  provocative  keynote  address  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Congressman 
Brademas,  and  remarks  by  Dr.  Mouso- 
lite. The  texts  of  these  speeches,  which 
provided  the  basis  for  a  stimulating 
morning  discussion,  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Dr.  Littell  offered  the  luncheon  ad- 
dress, and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  di- 
rected to  an  examination  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  which  we 
established  in  Congress  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  afternoon  discussion  was  lead  by 
a  panel  of  men  directly  involved  with 
the  loan  program  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict; Dr.  Wellborne;  Fred  Breckner.  the 
vice  president  of  City  National  Bank  in 
the  largest  city  of  the  district,  Cedar 
Rapids:  William  Ronan.  president  of  the 
Decorah  State  Bank  in  a  community  with 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  district's  pri- 
vate colleges:  and  Churchill  Williams. 
president  of  the  Oelwein  State  Bank  in 
a  middle-sized  city  of  the  district  which, 
though  witliout  a  local  college,  sends  in- 
creasing numbers  of  its  students  from 
the  two  high  schools  on  to  further  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  the  problems 
which  we  identified  at  the  Second' Dis- 
trict conference,  as  well  as  the  proposals 
offered  for  their  solution,  because  I  think 
that  they  are  relevant  to  the  small  inde- 
pendent colleges  in  every  section  of  the 
countiy. 

I  hope  that  this  report  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  examination  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  to  extend  na- 
tional .student  financial  aid  programs, 
and  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  we  consider 
the  balance  of  the  1968  omnibus  Higher 
Education  Act  as  well  as  appropriations 
for  these  programs. 

PROBLEMS     OF     SMALL     PRIVATE     COLLEGES:      ACA- 
DEMIC  AND   FINANCIAL 

Every  school,  regardless  of  its  size, 
must  deal  with  the  problem  of  rapidly 
rising  costs  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities,  maintenance  of  its  existing 
plant,  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
materials,  teachers  and  administrative 
salaries,  and  student  services. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Con- 
gressman Brademas,  made  reference  to 
Office  of  Education  figm-es  which  place 
the  figure  for  capital  and  recurrent  ex- 
penditures at  S16.8  billion — four  times 
the  total  costs  10  years  ago.  But  of  even 
greater  concern  are  the  projections  that, 
by  1975.  the  figure  will  have  doubled 
again,  to  S34  billion. 

The  small  independent  college  faces 
this  problem  then  in  comijetition  with 
larger  uni\ers'ties.  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, for  limited  funds — from  student 
fees,  private  gifts,  and  public  sources. 

The  traditional  major  source  of  in- 
come for  the  independent  colleges  are  en- 
dowments and  gifts,  and  from  tuition 
and  fees.  But  according  to  the  president 
of  ythe  Carnegie  Corp..  Alan  Pifer.  and 
other  authoritative  observers,  these  will 
constitute  a  declining  share  of  total  sup- 
port for  higher  education. 


Yet  the  increased  assistance  to  higher 
education  from  the  Federal  Government 
has  gone  chiefly  to  the  large  universities 
with  major  graduate  facilities,  especial- 
ly in  science  and  engineering,  which  can 
perform  contract  research  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  last  year  while  26 
private  colleges  received  $5.5  million,  the 
three  State-supported  in.stitutions  were 
awarded  a  total  of  S28.9  million. 

The  private  .school  cannot  turn  simply 
to  the  student  for  increased  support 
through  continually  rising  tuition  and 
fees,  because  the  results  can  only  be  an 
even  greater  transfer  of  young  people, 
particularly  lower  and  middle  income 
students,  to  the  State-supported  school.-> 
where  their  personal  costs  are  much 
lower. 

This  leads  to  the  corollary  problem  of 
attracting  and  maintaining  a  full  stu- 
dent population  and  providing  a  cur- 
riculum relevant  to  the  demands  of  stu- 
dents and  the  needs  of  society. 

This  year,  the  29  private  colleges  in 
Iowa  have  an  enrollment  of  36,505  stu- 
dents, compared  with  40.356  in  the  three 
State  universities.  This  represents  a  loss 
from  last  year  of  2.350  students  for  the 
private  schools,  with  a  gain  of  3.383  in 
the  already  crowded  State  .schools.  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  Iowa  Asso- 
ciation of  Private  Colleges  estimate  that 
by  1980,  the  private  schools  will  enroll 
only  22  percent  of  the  State's  students, 
with  44  percent  in  the  State  universities 
and  34  percent  m  public  junior  colleges. 

Thus  the  solution  of  these  problems  is 
important  not  just  to  the  survival  of  the 
small  schools  themselves,  but  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  board  of  regents  universities 
as  well. 

.\PPP.OACHES  TO   SOLVING   THE   PROBLEMS   OF  THE 
PRIVATE     COLLEGE 

Our  objective  in  the  conference  was 
not  to  discover  hard  and  fast  solutions. 
but  rather  to  suggest  paths  of  develop- 
ment which  might  lead  to  solutions.  The 
following  is  a  summaiy  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  were  offered  by  participants, 
examined  in  three  categories:  what  the 
individual  school  must  do,  what  institu- 
tions must  do  in  cooperation,  and  what 
role  the  :;overnment  at  lx)th  the  State 
and  Federal  level  should  play. 

They  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
consensus  of  opinion  at  the  conference. 
nor  are  they  equally  applicable  to  every 
school's  particular  problems.  But  they 
do  provide  ideas  for  further  examination. 
and  I  would  hope  that  they  might  be 
helpful  not  just  to  Second  District 
schools,  but  to  institutions  with  similar 
problems  in  every  area  of  the  country. 

THE    RESPONSIBILITV    OF    THE    INSTITUTION 

The  future  of  the  small  i^rivate  col- 
leges will  largely  depend  upon  their  ca- 
pacity to  carve  out  distinctive  and  mean- 
ingful roles  for  themselves — to  attract 
both  students  and  investment.  Various 
suggestions  were  offered  as  to  hov.-  this 
might  be  done: 

First,  curriculum  and  teaching  meth- 
ods: small  private  colleges  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  their  independence  and 
diversity.  Free  of  the  public  restraints 
which  State-supported  institutions  must 
face,  the  independent  colleges  should 
seek  out  creative,  innovative  ideas  and 
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implement  them — involving  today's  in- 
formed, concerned,  and  often  impatient 
students  in  new  and  mutually  beneficial 
ways  so  that  education  has  meaning  to 
them  and  relevance  to  society's  present 
and  future  needs. 

Second,  diversified  student  popula- 
tions: Many  of  these  institutions  were 
founded  specifically  for  the  education  of 
a  select  group  of  young  men  and  women 
from  middle  class  or  upper  middle  class 
lamilies.  with  common  cultural  and  reli- 
Lious  backgrounds.  As  the  mission  of  the 
schools  have  changed,  and  the  demand 
for  higher  education  extended  to  vir- 
tually every  sector  of  our  society,  the 
student  populations  of  every  institution 
iiave  diversified. 

Nevertheless,  the  typical  small  iirivate 
college  remains  essentially  a  white  mid- 
dle class  institution.  By  seeking  out  stu- 
dents from  minority  groups,  from  lower 
income  levels,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  -schools  can  not  only  offer  op- 
portunity to  young  men  and  women  who 
ue  being  denied,  but  will  enrich  the  edu- 
cational experience  of  the  advantaged 
.-students  on  campus  as  well. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  serious  problems 
with  such  an  approach  is  financial.  If  the 
institution  must  depend  upon  high  stu- 
dent fees  as  a  major  source  of  income. 
We  must  seek  additional  means  for  over- 
coming that  difficulty. 

Third,  faculty  development:  The  small 
schools  were  urged  to  strengthen  their 
instruction  through  enrichment  of  fac- 
ulty members  them.selves — participating 
in  both  domestic  and  international  fac- 
ulty exchanaes.  encouraging  faculty  in- 
volvement beyond  the  campus,  utilizing 
visiting  scholars. 

Fourth,  precollege  guidance  and  coun- 
seling: If  the  .small  private  college  is 
toing  to  reverse  the  trend  of  students 
away  from  them  and  toward  the  large 
university,  not  only  must  it  offer  attrac- 
tive and  innovative  programs,  it  must 
in.sure  that  the  high  school  student,  the 
adult  seeking  further  education,  the  re- 
turning .serviceman  is  aware  of  the  op- 
l^ortunities  which  exist  at  that  school. 

This  involves  greater  "promotional 
activity,"  if  you  will,  not  only  among 
prospective  students  themselves,  but  with 
parents,  community  leaders,  high  school 
-uidance  counselors,  opinionmakers.  and 
others  who  influence  young  people  in 
their  plans  for  further  education. 

COOPERATIVE    EFFORTS  OF   INSTITUTIONS 

Perhaps  the  single  most  emphasized 
point  in  the  entire  conference  was  the 
need  for  greater  cooperation  between  in- 
stitution.s — among  the  small  private  col- 
leges, between  the  small  college  and  the 
large  university,  and  with  independent 
research  institutes  and  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

First,  shared  resources  and  facilities: 
With  rising  educational  costs  and  limited 
resources,  it  is  more  essential  than  ever 
before  that  small  colleges  share  equip- 
ment and  facilities  which  sincly  they 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  or  fully  uti- 
lize. The  exact  nature  of  such  facilities 
would  depend  upon  the  individual  needs 
of  the  institutions,  but  would  hopefully 
include  such  cooperative  efforts  as  li- 
brary networks,  shared  computers  and 
data  processing   equipment,   closed  cir- 


cuit television,  and  faculty  and  student 
exchanges. 

Second,  cooperative  arrangements 
with  large  universities:  Both  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Congressman  Brade- 
mas and  Dr.  Littell  stressed  the  danger.s— 
to  individual  schools  and  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  general — if  the  interests  of  the 
small  private  colleges  and  the  large  pub- 
lic universities  are  polarized.  Creative 
links  between  the  private  college,  with 
its  innovative  ability  and  strong  human- 
istic traditions,  and  the  large  university 
with  its  capacity  for  advanced  technolog- 
ical and  scientific  inquiry,  will  be  far 
more  beneficial  than  competitive  conflict. 
And  the  more  flexible  independent  col- 
lege is  in  the  best  position  to  stimulate 
that  contact  and  communication. 

Third,  creative  relationship  with  the 
community— the  Metro  Council:  Dr. 
Mousolite  advanced  the  concept  of  the 
•'metro  council " — a  voluntary  council 
for  post-high-school  education — which 
has  relevance  for  rural  areas  just  as 
much  as  for  major  metropolitan  centers. 
Such  a  council  would  inventory  needs 
and  resources  on  a  continuing  basis,  per- 
mitting institutions  of  hislier  education 
to  plan  ahead  and  anticipate  problems 
rather  than  responding  to  crisis  situa- 
tions. It  would  conduct  manpower  stud- 
ies to  eliminate  the  conspicuous  lag 
which  now  exists — in  areas  like  allied 
health  professions,  for  example— be- 
tween the  public  need  and  institutional 
response. 

In  addition,  it  would  contrive  ways 
w-hereby  area  institutions  coulc  share  re- 
sources and  facilities  and  jointly  finance 
new  projects.  It  could  also  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  informing  students  of  avail- 
able educational  opportunities  and  pro- 
viding guidance  and  counseling  .services. 
The  Second  District  of  Iowa,  with  its 
miusually  large  number  of  educational 
institutions,  has  a  imique  opportunity  to 
become  a  model  for  such  interplay  and 
cooperation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
conference  may  have  stimulated  addi- 
tional thinking  along  s:uch  lines. 

THE   ROLE   OF  THE   r.OVERNMENT 

Finally,  we  examined  the  role  of  State 
and  Federal  Government  in  the  .small 
private  college,  based  on  the  premi.se  that 
income  from  private  contributions  and 
student  fees  will  continue  to  decline  and 
that  colleges  will  look  more  and  more 
to  the  Government  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  .support  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  emphasized  that 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  small 
schools  to  obtain  such  as.si.stance  will 
depend  primarily  upon  their  ability  to 
convince  the  public  that  this  is  a  good 
way  to  spend  State  and  Federal  tax 
money. 

First,  StPte  assistance:  The  Iowa  As- 
sociation of  Private  Colleees  has  pro- 
posed a  tuition-equalization  program, 
similar  to  one  now  in  operation  in  Michi- 
gan, whereby  students  receive  grants 
from  the  State,  based  on  family  income, 
to  help  meet  tuition  costs  at  private 
schools. 

The  arguments  for  such  a  joronram 
•vere  outlined  bv  the  Des  Moines  Register 
in  an  editorial  of  October  29.  1967.  De- 
scribing the  plan  as  "a  sound  investment 


in  higher  education,"  which  would  pro- 
vide "better  and  more  diverse  education 
opportunities  at  less  cost"  and  would 
assist  State  institutions  "because  quality 
improvement  funds  would  not  be  drained 
by  sheer  expansion,"  the  editorial  said: 

Soaring  costs  are  rocketing  luillon  rales 
to  dizzying  heights.  Within  :.  few  years  the 
i;np  between  private  und  public  college 
lultlon  has  spread  from  about  $300  to  over 
$700.  It  i.s  in  the  interest  i>f  the  slate  as  a 
whole,  il.s  student  in  all  institullous  and  the 
private  colleges  themselves  lor  the  st.ile  to 
act  now  10  narrow  that  gap  lor  Iowa 
.-1  iiuents. 

If  it  does  not,  Iowa  may  find  Itself  spend- 
ing millions  to  buUd  new  ?Uite  college  class- 
rooms while  existing  private  ones  are  not 
UiUy  utilized.  Any  consequent  deterioration 
in  quality  among  the  jjnvate  colleges  would 
accelerate  a  i.tudcnt  .swing  away_lrom  them. 

Second.  Federal  investmei?l:  The  de- 
cision as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  proposal 
must  be  made  by  the  Iowa  State  Legis- 
lature. Our  concern  here  in  Congress 
must  1)0  with  aijpropriate  Federal  aid  to 
the  small  private  colleges,  and  the  con- 
ference di.scussions  on  this  point  arc 
relevant  to  todays  debate  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968. 

While  the  imbalance  of  Federal  funds 
toward  the  larger  institutions  awarding 
doctoral  degrees,  for  contract  research, 
can  be  explained  and  is  largely  unavoid- 
able, the  Congress  must  take  steps  to 
insure  that  the  expenditures  for  pro- 
;;rams  designed  to  aid  undergraduate  in- 
stitutions are  equally  shared. 

One  of  the  ma.tor  reasons  why  smaller 
schools  may  not  share  proportionately  in 
even  this  latter  type  of  assistance  is  that 
they  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  nor  the  same 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  the  large  universi- 
ties have  had  in  the  past. 

It  is  essential  therefore  that  we  make 
every  possible  effort  to  minimize  the 
bureaucratic  requirements  for  such  pro- 
grams— streamlining  application  forms 
and  procedures,  avoiding  duplicated  ef- 
forts, and  eliminating  unnecessary  and 
irrelevant  eligibility  requirements. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  kind 
of  change  rests  with  the  Congress,  in  its 
review  of  existing  programs  and  in  the 
requirements  which  it  writes  into  new 
legislation. 

I  am  also  emphasizing  these  problems 
to  the  Office  of  Education  and  urging 
them  to  take  administrative  steps  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objectives.  I  am  rec- 
ommending to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation that  the  Office  of  Education  give 
ureater  consideration  to  the  unique 
problems  of  the  smaller  schools  and 
bring  them  into  the  process  of  develop- 
ing guidelines  and  application  proce- 
dures in  an  advisory  capacity. 

In  addition.  I  am  recommending  that 
the  Office  of  Education  consider  specific 
activities  designed  to  acquaint  admin- 
istrative personnel  of  the  smaller  insti- 
tutions with  all  of  the  available  sources 
of  aid.  and  to  provide  advice  where  re- 
quested for  developing  the  administra- 
tive ability  to  deal  with  these  programs. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Governm.ent  act  to  stimulate  the 
increasing  interest  in  consortia  and  co- 
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operative  arrangements  among  institu- 
tions. The  Omnibus  Higher  Education 
Act  contains  such  a  proposal  in  its  "Net- 
works for  Knowledge. "  title  VIII. 

This  program  would  provide  funds  for 
planning  cooperative  efforts,  sharing 
curricular  material,  developing  data 
processing  systems  for  student  and 
financial  records,  joint  utilization  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  including  com- 
puters. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Con- 
gressman Brademas  pointed  out,  such 
assistance  would  provide  extra  force  for 
the  movement  already  evident  in  higher 
education  across  the  countr>-,  and  I  urge 
its  approval  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  by  this  txxly. 

Financial  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
students ;  I  noted  earlier  the  suggestions 
that  were  made  at  the  conference  to  di- 
versify student  populations  by  increasing 
the  numbers  of  students  from  lower  in- 
come levels,  minority  groups,  and  foreign 
countries.  I  also  pointed  out  the  financial 
problems  which  this  entails  for  schools 
-.'.ho  niu.'it  depend  upon  relatively  high 
tuition  schedules  to  meet  operating  costs. 
Congres.s  has  developed  several  pro- 
grams designed  specifically  for  the  dis- 
advantaged students,  and  the  Second 
District  schools  participate  in  them — 
Upward  Bound,  the  college  work-study 
program,  and  economic  opportunity 
arants.  Authorization  for  the  latter  two 
IS  included  in  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today.  I  urge  its  passage  now.  and 
the  continued  support  and  development 
of  similar  programs  for  the  future. 

THE    CU.\RANTEED    STXTDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

As  I  explained  earlier,  the  conference 
gave  extensive  consideration  to  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  as  it  has 
operated  in  Iowa  since  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  l'J65. 

We  are  considering  the  revision  and 
extension  of  that  program  today,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  report  of  the  Iowa 
experience  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  might  be  useful  to  this 
debate. 

According  to  recent  available  informa- 
tion, we  have  the  largest  number  of  par- 
ticipating lenders  of  any  State  in  the 
Union — 610  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  credit  unions.  This  out- 
standing cooperation  has  resulted  in  over 
JO. 000  loans  in  2  academic  years,  totaling 
more  than  S12'2  million. 

This  record  is  evidence  of  the  strong 
belief  in  education  as  a  valuable  invest- 
ment, and  represents  a  public  spirited- 
ness  on  the  part  of  lending  institutions 
throughout  the  State  in  their  willingness 
to  make  these  low -interest  loans,  even 
though  there  are  much  more  immediate 
and  shortrun  lucrative  means  to  utilize 
that  money. 

Even  with  this  outstanding  record, 
however,  less  than  half  of  all  lending  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  are  participating 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
And  because  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  applications,  more  lenders  are 
being  forced  to  limit  their  loans  to  their 
own  customers. 

Dr.  Wellborne  reported  that,  to  date. 
only  15  students  had  come  to  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Commission  because 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  lender  willing 


to  take  his  application.  But  unless  great- 
er participation  by  lending  institutions 
is  encouraged,  the  numbers  of  those  dis- 
appointed students  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, thereby  defeating  the  stated 
purpose  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
program — to  provide  a  source  of  aid  to 
any  qualified  student  who  wants  to  bor- 
row money  to  continue  his  education. 

The  conference  participants,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lenders  themselves,  had  sev- 
eral suggestions  for  increasing  this  par- 
ticipation, both  by  attracting  more  lend- 
ers and  by  enabling  lenders  already  in 
the  program  to  make  additional  loans. 

First,  financial  relief  for  low-interest 
loans:  Tlie  participants  favored  some 
type  of  relief  to  lenders  either  through  a 
direct  placement  fee  paid  to  the  lender 
each  time  he  makes  a  loan,  or  through  a 
direct  increase  in  the  interest  rate. 

Second,  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
paperwork  required  to  process  loans  and 
maintain  records. 

Third,  realistic  limitations  on  the  size 
of  the  loans  approved:  It  was  pointed 
out  that  colleges  tend  to  approve  a  great 
majority  of  applications  for  the  maxi- 
mum loan,  regardless  of  need.  This  not 
only  means  larger  repayments  for  the 
student  when  he  finishes  school,  but  re- 
duces the  total  number  of  loans  which 
might  be  made.  It  was  felt  that  in  many 
cases,  with  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
student's  actual  needs,  the  size  of  the 
loan  could  be  cut  down. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  on  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  increase  the  extent  and  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  enlarging  assistance 
to  the  States  by  one-third,  by  Federal 
reinsurance  of  State  insurance,  by  rais- 
ing the  maximum  allowable  interest  rate 
frorp  6  to  7  percent,  and  by  combining 
the  vocational  student  loan  program 
with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

This  conference  on  the  small  private 
college  was  extremely  valuable  to  me 
personally,  and  I  have  received  favorable 
comments  from  a  large  number  of  the 
participants  from  colleges  and  lending 
institutions  who  said  that  it  was  useful 
to  them  as  well. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  the  report  of  the  conference 
interesting  and  helpful,  and  would  en- 
courage them  to  consider  similar  meet- 
ings in  their  own  congressional  districts. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  speeches  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Congressman  Brademas 
t  and  Dr.  Mousolite: 

Keynote  Address  of  Congressman  John 

Brademas.  of  Indiana 
As  John  Culver  has  said.  I  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  nearly  ten 
years  now.  I  can  tell  you.  therefore,  that 
vours  is  one  of  the  most  gifted,  courageous 
and  hard  working  Congressman  that  I  have 
known  in  nearly  a  decade  of  service  in  Con- 
gress. I  know  that  all  of  the  people  in  the 
Second  District  and  the  State  of  Iowa  must 
be  proud  to  have  a  Congressman  like  John 
Culver  serving  them. 

The  conference  that  Mr.  Culver  has  orga- 
nized here  this  morning  is  solid  evidence 
that  he  gives  leadership  to  the  people  in  his 
district  and  is  not  content  simply  to  reflect 
prevailing  attitudes. 

A  question  often  .;sked  a  Congressman  is, 


•Do  you  vote  the  way  the  people  of  your 
district  feel  or  do  you  vote  your  own  con- 
science— the  national  interest?" 

Such  a  question  presumes  that  a  Con- 
gressman IS  some  kind  of  walking  Gallup  poll 
who  knows  exactly  how  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict feel  on  every  single  issue  which  comes 
before  Congress.  We  try  to  respond,  and  we 
do  the  best  we  can  to  seek  the  views  of  people 
In  our  districts.  But  on  great  issues  of  na- 
tional concern,  a  Congressman  has  a  respon- 
sibility  to  the   entire  country. 

John  Culver  is  the  Representative  of  the 
Second  District  of  Iowa,  but  he  is  also  u 
United  States  Representative — and  that  is 
his  proper  title.  And  in  John  Culver  you 
have  a  Congressman  devoted  to  the  national 
Interest  as  well  as  a  Congressman  dedicated 
to  serving  his  district. 

I  ajn  also  glad  to  be  here  with  my  uld 
friend.  Peter  Mousolite.  the  regional  repre- 
sentative of  the  Office  of  Ediicatlon  in  Chi- 
cago, who  Is  going  to  be  meeting  with  you 
this  afternoon.  Peter  and  I  have  certain 
traits  in  common,  chief  of  which  are  Ihar 
we  are  both  of  Hellenic  origin,  and  both  de- 
voted to  education.  By  the  way.  until  last 
year  I  was  the  only  Member  of  Congress  .  f 
Greek  origin  and  the  only  native  American 
Congresman  of  Greek  origin  ever  elected. 

I  want  to  say,  however.  Congressman  Cul- 
ver, Just,  to  set  everything  straight,  that  I 
ion  a  Methodist,  which  I  understand  is  .i 
condition  for  entering  this  part  of  Iowa. 
And  to  Monslgnor  Driscoll.  I  would  like  :o 
say  that  I  happen  to  represent  the  district 
where  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is 
located. 

The  next  reason  that  I  came  to  Iowa  b. 
that  Congressman  Culver  invited  me  to  talk 
about  education.  I  serve  on  the  committer 
In  Congress  with  chief  responsibility  for 
education  legislation.  In  that  capacity  I  have 
had  the  very  exciting  experience  over  thr 
last  ten  years  of  talking  with  students,  pro- 
fessors, school  teachers  and  college  presi- 
dents here  in  our  own  country  and  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries  as  well. 

In  all  those  experiences  I  have  repeatedly 
been  reinforced  in  my  own  conviction  that 
the  future  of  all  of  these  peoples,  as  well  as 
of  ovir  own  country,  can  in  large  measure  be 
determined  by  the  national  commitment  to 
first  class  education  and  to  widening  access 
and  opportunity  to  achieve  a  first  class 
education. 

The  final  reason  that  I  am  pleased  to  be 
with  you  is  that  you  have  Invited  me  to  talk 
about  the  role  of  the  small  private  colleges 
in  America.  I  used  to  teach  at  a  small  private 
college,  St,  Mary's  College,  at  N'otre  Dame. 
Indiana,  and  I  now  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  college. 

I  am.  therefore,  all  the  more  concerned 
about  your  destinies  because  as  a  trustee 
of  a  small  private  college.  I  have  much  the 
same  interest  and  responsibility  as  you  do, 
I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  with 
what  Congressman  Culver  has  told  me  about 
the  extraordinary  diversity  and  strength  of 
private  colleges  in  Iowa.  I  understand  that 
you  have  some  29  private  colleges  In  this 
state  and  that  you  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber here  in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 
If  I  may  then,  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
American  higher  education  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  place  of  private  colleges  and 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
private  colleges. 

A  spectrum  of  challenges 
The  first  point  that  I  should  make  is  that 
not  only  you,  but  all  leaders  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  "the  United  States,  are  confronted 
with  a  wide  spectrum  of  challenges.  In 
academic  year  1955-56  there  were  somy 
million  students  enrolled  across  the  cotmtry 
in  degree  granting  programs  in  Junlqir  col- 
leges, colleges  and  universities. 

Today  that  figure  has  mushroome<l  to  6"; 
milllon'student^.  More  important,  we  are  told 
that  by  1975 — and  this  is  a  conservative  esti- 


mate— the  ntunber  of  these  students  will 
leap  to  over  9  million,  an  enormous  figure. 
We  must  therefore  keep  in  mind  the  bal- 
looulng  costs  of  higher  education.  When  we 
examine  the  overall  capital  and  current  ex- 
penditures of  all  lUgher  education  institu- 
tlons  in  this  country,  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1955-56  the  figure  was  $4.1  billion.  You 
may  be  Interested  to  know  that  23'/;  of  that 
figure  came  from  Federal  programs. 

In  1975.  according  to  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  which  take  into  account  an- 
ticipated rises  in  costs  and  enrollment,  the 
current  ngure  for  capital  and  recurrent  ex- 
penditures of  $16  8  billion — lour  times  the 
ngure  a  decade  ago — will  have  doubled  to 
34  billion  dollars.  And  I  will  shortly  show 
that  this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

In  his  fine  paper  on  financing  higher  edu- 
cation, which  I  hope  you  will  read  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  Don  D.  Millet, 
chancellor  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents, 
;inalyzes  the  several  sources  of  supjx)rt  for 
lugher  education  in  the  United  States:  fees 
charged  to  students,  philanthropy,  and  Gov- 
ernment lunds.  Chancellor  Millet  concludes 
by  warning  that  the  prospects  are  not  bright 
lor  adequate  support  for  higher  education 
in  the  future. 

Alan  Pifer.  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Gardner  in 
that  capacity,  said  in  an  important  speech 
last  month  that  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  must  accept  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  principal  source  of  financial 
support  Therefore.  Mr.  Plfer  contends,  rep- 
resentatives of  higher  education  must  engage 
Federal  officials  in  a  high  level,  dispassionate, 
nonpohtical  debate  about  the  future  of 
liigher  education. 

Mr.  Pifer  predicted  that  whatever  form  the 
aid  takes — whether,  for  example,  it  is  general 
aid  or  some  form  of  categorical  aid — the 
Federal  share  could  come  to  represent  50r, 
of  all  support  for  higher  education  by  the 
year  1975.  This  hgure  iissumes  that  the  Vlet- 
iiam  war  will  end  by  1970. 

He  predicts  that  income  from  endowments 
and  gifts  and  Income  from  tuition  and  fees 
will  constitute  a  declining  share  of  the  total 
support  for  higher  education. 

He  likewise  foresees  the  same  proportional 
decrease  in  income  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Mr.  Pifer  concludes,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Nation's  needs  for  higher  education  are 
to  be  met.  the  Federal  Government  must 
necessarily  accept  the  principal  part  of  the 
burden. 

This  perceptive  foundation  executive  then 
wisely  acknowledges  that  many  educators 
are  less  than  happy  about  the  prospect  of 
the  Federal  Government  providing  the  lion  s 
share  of  higher  education  support 

THE   FOOD   IS   terrible.    BUT   THE    PORTIONS   TOO 
SMALL 

He  tells  a  story  that  John  Gardner  some- 
times adds  when  commenting  on  this  fearful 
attitude  of  some  higher  education  leaders  to- 
ward increased  Federal  aid.  Mr.  Gardner  tells 
about  the  little  boy  who  wrote  his  parents 
from  summer  camp  that  the  fcod  was  ter- 
rible and.  anyway,  he  said,  the  portions  were 
too  small.  This  is  an  attitude  that  will  not 
be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  you.  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  attitude  with  which  we  as  Mem- 
bers  of   Congress    arc    familiar. 

This,  however,  may  seem  to  be  a  very 
strange  time  to  be  talking  about  increased 
Federal  support  of  education  In  view  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  budget  request  for  education 
which  he  sent  to  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago. 
As  I  think  all  of  you  are  aware,  the  budget 
for  higher  education  programs  in  particular 
are  being  painfully  squeezed.  In  some  areas, 
especially,  the  field  of  classroom  construc- 
tion, major  cutbacks  are  In  store. 

According  to  the  President's  proposed 
budget,  grants  for  higher  education  facilities 
in  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  cut  by  almost  $82 
million  below  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  other 
areas  the  President  has  called  for  a  hold-the- 


line  approach  with  modest  Increases  for  cer- 
tain programs. 

The  President's  budget  proposes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  total  student  aid  funds  and 
educational  opportunity  grants,  national  de- 
fense student  loans,  work  study  programs, 
and  guaranteed  student  loans  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  be  increased  to 
$622  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  a  Jump  of 
$112  million  over  the  present  liscal  year. 

Some  new  Increases  are  also  called  for  In 
the  budget  to  support  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  which,  you  will  re- 
call. Congress  passed  last  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  streamlining  and  consolidating  Fed- 
eral legislation  authorizing  training  for 
teachers  and  other  education  personnel. 

But  all  In  all.  one  must  report  that  the 
curtailed  budget  requests,  coupled  with  the 
unhappy  prospect  of  further  trimming  by 
Congress,  make  for  a  bleak  outlook  lor  Fed- 
eral support  of  higher  education.  In  the  next 
year  or  two.  the  Federal  bounty  is  not  likely 
to  expand  to  the  extent  warranted  by  the 
increasing  financial  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  money  simply  will  not  be  there. 

And  yet.  in  the  gloom  cast  by  these  ob- 
servations I  think  we  must  not  overlook  some 
of  the  brighter  prospects  embodied  In  legis- 
lation currently  before  Congress.  In  this  ses- 
sion. Congress  will  be  considering  major  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963.  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  President  has  asked  lor  a  num- 
ber of  new  legislative  Ideas  to  be  Incorporated 
in  a  package  Higher  ExJucation  Act. 

In  spite  of  the  overall  emphasis  on  hold- 
ing down  expenditures  on  current  programs, 
the  President  Is  seeking  new  authorization 
lor  programs  which,  if  now  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, can  be  fully  funded  In  later  years. 
One  such  proposal  merits  particular  reference 
this  morning  because  it  has  special  relevance 
to  small  private  colleges. 

NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

This  proi>osal,  the  so-called  "Networks  for 
Knowledge"  title  of  the  bill,  emphasizes  the 
need  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  pool  their  resources.  This  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  share  facilities  and  to  Join  in  co- 
coerative  arrangements.  Federal  grants  under 
the  proposed  new  title  Vm  will  be  available 
for  planning  and  arranging  for  sharing  of 
curricular  material,  for  developing  systems 
for  processing  student  and  financial  records, 
for  Joint  use  of  facilities  and  for  the  use  of 
electronic  computer  networks. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  Federal  assistance 
would  provide  extra  force  for  the  movement 
already  evident  In  higher  education  across 
the  country  for  developing  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  Institutions. 

Let  me  here  discuss  a  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored, the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966.  Some  of  you  have  indicated  your  in- 
terest in  this  legislation,  but  as  you  know, 
not  a  penny  as  yet  has  been  appropriated. 
But  at  least,  there  has  been  a  useful  by- 
product, for  the  planning  process  initiated  by 
passage  of  the  International  Education  Act 
has  caused  many  colleges  and  universities  to 
inventory  their  own  international  education 
resources  in  terms  of  faculty,  libraries,  and 
students. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  other  proposal  that 
Congress  is  considering  a  bill  that  would  con- 
solidate Into  one  authorization,  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan,  the  college  work 
study,  the  educational  opportunity  grant, 
and  the  guaranteed  loan  programs. 

Now,  having  shared  with  you  my  observa- 
tions about  current  congressional  business, 
let  me  turn  especially  to  the  problems  of 
small  private  colleges,  for  the  high  cost  of 
education,  the  large  growth  of  tax-supported 
universities,  and  the  increasing  demands  of 
society  up>on  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  combined  to  keep  the  small  private  col- 


leges fearful   of   the   future  and   unsure   of 
their  mission. 

I  know  full  well  thBt  Increased  support  by 
the  Federal  Crovernment  of  higher  education 
has  gone  chiefly  to  public  and  i>rivate  uni- 
versities with  large  graduate  facilities, 
especially  in  the  sciences  and  engineering. 
Both  my  own  observations  ;is  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and-  the  correspondence  with  the  Office 
of  Education  that  was  initiated  by  Congress- 
man Culver  on  behalf  of  small  colleges  in  his 
own  congressional  district  reflect  this  fact 
Simply  stated.  Federal  lunds  have  gone 
principally  to  those  institutions  performing 
contract  research  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Conversely,  there  is  a  relative  livck  of  major 
Federal  flnanclal  aid  to  private  colleges  or 
public  community  colleges  The  point  is  not 
so  much  that  Congress  has  been  discriminat- 
ing in  favor  of  public  as  against  private  in- 
stitutions. Rather.  Congress  has  been  favor- 
ing large  universities  to  the  detriment  of 
small  colleges  The  University  of  Notre  Dume. 
for  example,  is  a  sizable  private  university 
and  has  enjoyed  substantial  Federal  support 

STATE    ASSISTANCE    TO    PRIVATE    COLLEGES 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  possibil- 
ity Of  help  Irom  State  funds.  In  the  New 
York  Times  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  report 
on  a  speech  by  the  president  of  Hamilton 
College  in  Hamilton,  New  York  And  what 
he  said  then  anyone  of  you  in  this  room 
might  have  said  to  me; 

"The  private  liberal  arts  colleges  are  in  a 
real  bind,  they  are  struggling  to  maintain 
competitive  salary  levels.  Hamilton  is  well 
above  average,  but  our  rate  of  Improvement 
is  not  rapid  enough.  We  are  outgrowing  our 
library  into  a  building  across  the  .street  The 
eventual  solution  to  linancial  i)roblems  of 
Hamilton  and  other  liberal  arts  colleges  must 
be  in  the  form  of  Increased  public  funds,  not 
only  Federal,  but  also  State." 

I  saw  a  newspaper  story  the  other  day  in 
a  paper  published  in  East  Dubuque  in  which 
the  headline  read,  "Meeting  Hears  Life  or 
Death  Plea  of  Iowa's  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties; Must  Receive  State  Financial  Assistance 
or  Gradually  Disappear."  You  are  all  familiar. 
I  am  sure,  w-ltli  the  contents  of  that  article. 
And  then  I  noticed  what  happened  In  the 
State  of  New  York  only  a  few  days  ago.  A 
select  committee  on  the  future  of  private 
and  Independent  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  New  Y'ork  State  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller.  McGeorge  Bundy  was 
its  chairman.  On  the  31st  of  January  of  this 
year,  the  Bundy  panel  recommended  that 
New  York  State  begin  an  annual  program 
of  assistance  to  most  of  the  State's  143  in- 
dependent Institutions  of  higher  education 
with  about  $33  million  In  unrestricted  aid 
in  the  vear  1970.  including  aid  to  church- 
related  Institutions.  Now,  State  aid  to  private 
colleges  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  especially  aid  to  church- 
related  institutions.        » 

As  you  know.  Congress  provides  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  that  grants 
may  be  made  to  both  church-related  private 
institutions  as  well  as  public  institutions. 
This  was  not  a  principal  problem  in  Con- 
gress in  the  passage  of  the  1963  act  But.  I 
dare  say.  you  still  have  church-.state  prob- 
lems in  many  States,  and  I  imagine  that 
you  have  that  problem  here  in  Iowa. 

I  have  also  noted  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  your  Iowa  Association  cif  Private 
Colleges  lii  calling  upon  your  State  legisla- 
ture to  provide  some  assistance  Let  me  make 
a  general  observation  that  is  perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  a  warning.  I  believe  that  it  is  es- 
peclallv  Important  that  the  small  private  col- 
leges rind  the  large  public  universities  do 
not  become  embroiled  In  disputes  with  each 
other  here  in  Iowa  or  elsewhere.  So  manifold 
are  the  opportunities  and  so  urgent  is  the 
need    for   first   class   college   and   university 
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education  \n  our  country  that  there  must  be 
cooperation  rather  than  strife  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  with  higher  education,  small 
colleges  and  large,  private  universities  and 
public. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  with  gre;it 
candor,  I  have  read  some  of  the  language 
that  was  contained  In  a  memorandum  en- 
titled, 'Legislative  Information,"  thiit  was 
prepared  by  the  Iowa  Association  of  Private 
Colleges  and  Universities.  If  I  am  stepping  on 
somebody's  toes,  that  is  my  nature  and  you 
will  have  to  forgive  me.  But  I  wae  frankly  a 
little  distressed  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
author  of  this  memorandum  felt  compelled 
to  make  a  case  for  small  private  colleges. 
Here  is  his  phrase.  "They  could  help  to  pre- 
vent a  Slate  monopoly  in  higher  education 
of  pattern  and  thought  control.'  Quite 
honestly.  I  dont  think  that  kind  of  observa- 
tion is  really  helpful  to  an  understanding  of 
your  dilemma,  because  that  kind  of  rhetoric 
suggests  that  private  colleges  mean  no 
"thought  control"  and  that  public  universi- 
ties do.  This  of  course  is  Just  not  true. 

Mv  point  is  this:  If  private  colleges  In 
Iowa  expend  all  of  their  energies  fighting 
with  the  State  unlversUlPs,  I  think  you  are 
travelling  down  the  wrong  road.  We  all  have 
a  common  stake  in  this  enterprise  of  higher 
education,  and  I  think  a  State  like  Iowa, 
where  there  exists  such  a  strong  fabric  of 
small  private  colleges  as  well  as  strong  pub- 
licly supported  universities,  affords  an  ex- 
traordinary opportvmlty  to  develop  strong 
patterns  of  cooperation  among  all  sectors  of 
higher  education. 

Now  I  fully  understand  that  simply  advo- 
cating cooperation  doesn't  solve  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems. I  am  urging  something  more,  namely 
that  you  conduct  this  dialogue  with  the 
large,  public  institutions  in  a  way  that  makes 
clear  that  fundamentally  both  Iowa's  public 
universities  and  private  colleges  are  on  the 
same  side — the  side  of  educating  the  young 
people  of  Iowa  and  of  our  Nation, 

AN    .\PPROPRIATE    TIME    FOR    REASSESSMENT 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  time  for 
reassessing  the  role  of  the  small  private  col- 
leges In  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port to  you  that  one  major  reassessment  Is 
underway.  This  study  will  be  published  in 
the  fall;  I  believe,  the  book  will  be  entitled 
•Struggle  and  Promise:  .\  Future  for  Col- 
leges.' I  participated  In  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions related  to  this  study,  and  I  want  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  recommendations 
this  study  makes.  They  are  recommendations 
which  I  support,  and  I  think  they  are  di- 
rectly relevant  to  your  responsibilities. 

Before  I  list  several  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, let  me  state  first  my  strong  conviction 
that  small  private  colleges  make  an  indispen- 
sable contribution  to  the  diversity  and  com- 
petlUon  essential  to  a  strong  system  of  higher 
education  in  America.  I  think  that  the  en- 
terprise In  which  you  are  engaged  Is  an  essen- 
tial one,  and  I  for  one  want  to  see  that  en- 
terprise strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  next  to  say  that 
the  future  of  small  private  colleges  In  Amer- 
ica will  largely  depend  on  their  capacity  to 
carve  out  distinctive  roles  for  themselves. 
Perhaps  their  purposes  will  need  to  be 
changed  slgnliicantly,  or  at  least  clarified, 
if  private  colleges  are  to  avoid  becoming  obso- 
lete while  the  great  public  universities  forge 
ahead.  Let  me  therefore,  offer  a  few  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  that  I  hope  you 
will  consider. 

First.  I  believe  that  small  colleges  should 
establish  links  with  a  variety  of  other  In- 
stitutions In  ways  that  will  enhance  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  their  students.  For 
example,  small  private  colleges  could  collab- 
orate with  a  large  university  in  the  United 
States  or  in  another  country,  or  with  a  major 
research  institute,  or  with  a  local  school  sys- 
tem. You  probably  cannot  do  all  of  those 
things.  You  must  therefore  take  great  care  to 
decide  what  it  is  you  can  do  best  and  what  it 
is  that  vou  have  no  business  doing. 


I  would  like  to  suggest  a  concrete  example, 
I  have  In  mind  international  studies  and 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  In  Indiana  there  are  also 
many  small  private  colleges.  I  wonder  to  what 
extent  those  Institutions  are  really  aware  of 
the  resources  in  international  studies  of  the 
universities  In  Indiana.  Do  they  know,  I  won- 
der, what  Notre  Dame  or  Indiana  University 
have  In  the  way  of  international  activities 
and  studies? 

It  might  well  be  that  cooperative  arrange- 
ments could  be  worked  out  whereby  a  small 
college  is  not  simply  wired  Into  another  small 
college  rather  a  small  college  could  establish 
a  link  with  a  large  university  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  conductive  to  the 
strength  of  both  institutions.  So,  Inter- 
Instltutlonal  cooperation  is  one  goal  with 
which  small  colleges  should  be  concerned,  co- 
operation not  just  among  colleges  or  even 
between  colleges  and  universities,  but  co- 
operation with  research  Institutes  and  local 
school  districts  as  well. 

THE    SMALL    COLLEGE:     A    NATlfRAL    INNOVATOR 

Second,  I  believe  that  small  colleges  must 
not  shy  from  Innovations  In  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods,  rather,  small  colleges 
should  be  the  principal  generators  of  new 
ideas  for  American  higher  education.  You 
glory  In  your  freedom,  then  why  not  use  It? 
Why  not  be  the  reservoirs  or  creativity  and 
imagination  in  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem? You  may  have  a  greater  opportunity 
to  experiment  because  you  are  responsible 
to  private  boards  of  trustees. 

By  contrast,  publicly  supported  Institu- 
tions, which  of  course,  use  tax  money,  may 
feel  more  inhibited  about  certain  kinds  of 
undertakings.  Lets  see  more  Ideas  originated 
by  the  29  private  colleges  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  ideas  that  can  be  helpful  to  the  State 
universities  of  Iowa  and  ideas  that  can  be 
useful  to  public  higher  education  in  general. 

Third.  I  believe  that  small  colleges  should 
strengthen  their  undergraduate  instruction 
through  more  faculty  exchanges,  visiting 
scholars,  enabling  their  students  temporarily 
to  study  elsewhere,  and  through  increased 
field  work  opportunities.  I  know  that  it  Is 
easy  for  the  faculty  of  a  small  college  to  be- 
come inbred  and  to  fall  to  look  outward.  But 
If  you  are  to  be  20th  century  institutions, 
your  faculties  must  have  their  eyes  open  to 
what  Is  taking  place  In  the  world  at  large. 

I  remember  speaking  at  Earlham  College  In 
Indiana  last  year  and  attending  a  dinner  that 
night  to  which  was  invited  every  member  of 
the  Earlham  College  faculty  who  had  ever 
taught  abroad  or  studied  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Nearly  the  entire  faculty  came  to  that 
dinner.  Now  that  Is  really  impressive;  it  Is 
precisely  the  kind  of  orientation  I  am  talking 
about. 

A  fourth  recommendation;  I  believe  that 
small  colleges  should  welcome  students  from 
more  diverse  backgrounds  than  they  have.in 
the  past.  I  particularly  have  In  mind  minor- 
ity group  students  such  as  Negroes  and  Puer- 
to Rlcans.  There  are  many  small  colleges  In 
the  Midwest  with  student  bodies  drawn  al- 
most exclusively  from  middle  class  or  upper 
middle  class  white  families.  Often  very  few 
If  any  Negro  students  or  very  poor  students 
enroll. 

By  enrolling  a  student  body  drawn  from 
one  class,  these  colleges  not  only  deny  the 
opportunity  for  a  good  education  to  many 
young  people  of  talent,  but  these  practices 
■also  impoverish  the  educational  exoerience 
of  the  advantaged  students  who  comprise  vir- 
tually the  entire  student  body.  I  feel  strongly 
that  you  have  not  only  the  opportunity  but 
the  obligation  to  reach  out  actively  and  to 
seek  to  broaden  the  kind  of  student  body  you 
haye. 

^helleve,  then,  that  the  mounting  pres- 
a^Hbn  small  private  colleges  bring  not  only 
pHR.  but.  If  properly  approached,  promise 
aa.weU. 

bne  very  critical  determinant  will  be  the 
future   avallabllltv    of    federal    assistance   to 


colleges  and  universities.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mon expectation  that  as  soon  as  the  war  .s 
over  in  Vietnam,  billions  of  dollars  will  be 
diverted  to  meet  urgent  domestic  problems, 
including  adequate  funds  for  colleges  and 
universities,  schools,  hospitals,  research  and 
all  the  rest.  In  my  opinion  this  optimistic 
expectation  Is  dangerous,  for  history  reminds 
us  that  when  war  ends,  very  often  a  formida- 
ble public  pressure  demands  tax  reductions. 
More  likely  than  not,  congressmen,  being 
elected  representatives,  will  be  receptive  Uj 
the  cries  of  their  constituents  for  a  lighter 
tax  burden. 

You  all  know  what  a  rich  country  ours  Is. 
We  are  incredibly  wealthy.  Yet  you  are  all 
also  aware  that  we  don't  invest  enough  in 
what  the  economists  call  the  public  seotur. 
I  want  to  predict  to  you  right  now  that 
once  Vietnam  is  behind  us — hoping  that  day 
win  not  be  far  olf — the  needs  of  education  .it 
all  levels  In  our  country  will  be  generaKy 
by-passed  unless  you.  the  leaders  of  the  edu- 
cation community  In  Iowa  and  In  every  St.ite 
in  the  Nation,  carefully  plan  and  execute  .i 
proqiram  deslijned  to  focus  ;iltentlon  on  the 
mounting  necessities  of  education. 

As  McGeorge  Bundy  said  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  last  October.  "You  and 
I  may  know  that  the  needs  of  our  colleges 
are  more  urgent  than  ever,  but  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  we  have  not  made  our  case  ' 

A    NATIONAL    POLICY     FOR    HIGHER    EDtrCATION 

A  further  point  I  want  to  discuss  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  I  hope  has  been  running  through 
your  minds  I  refer  to  the  need  to  devise  an 
intelligent  national  policy  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Some  educators  have  suggested  that 
the  formulation  of  a  truly  comprehensive 
national  policy  for  education  Is  urgently 
needed  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
private  colleges  as  well  as  institutions  repre- 
senting other  parts  of  liigher  education. 

We  ought  to  give  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  issue  of  whether  we  should  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  national  policy,  and. 
If  so,  how  we  should  go  about  it.  Should  we 
continue  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  sporadic  response  to  vari- 
ovis  crises  In  education  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  Congress?  Or,  should  we  look 
down  the  road  and  plan  intelligently  for  the 
future? 

Should  a  committee  or  a  panel  be  created 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government?  To 
whom  should  such  a  panel  be  responsible? 
How  should  the  committee  be  appointed? 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that  small 
private  colleges  can  get  lost  in  the  shuffle 
unless  they  have  an  opportunity  t«  express 
themselves  where  the  critical  decisions  are 
going  to  be  made.  And,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, the  Federal  Government  will  likely 
be  playing  a  larger  role  in  general  support 
for  higher  education. 

As  I  conclude,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
question  of  how  small  private  colleges  can 
best  meet  the  cost  of  providing  high  quality 
education  is  a  question  that  must  vitally  con- 
cern all  persons  with  any  resp>onsibility  for 
formulating  education  p>oUcies.  You  as  presi- 
dents and  leaders  of  small  private  colleges 
obviously  must  be  Involved.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  small  private  colleges  must  be  placed 
high  on  the  agenda  of  State  legislators  and 
Governors  as  well,  as  Congressmen  and  other 
Federal  officials,  of  the  administrators  of  the 
private  foundations  and  of  State  tiniverslty 
presidents.  For  I  think  that  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  the  goal  we  pursue  Is  a  healthy 
network  of  colleges  and  universities  of  every 
kind— large  and  small — public  and  private. 
America  and,  indeed,  our  entire  civilization, 
cannot  afford  to  settle  for  less, 

"What  Ideas  Does  Federal  Support 

Encourage?" 

(Remarks  of  Dr.  Peter  S.  MousoUte) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  Is  a  pleasure  and 

privilege  to  be  with  you  today.  Cedar  Rapids 

Is  my  home  and  always  shall  be.  My  debt  to 

this  fair  city  Is  great.  The  purpose  of  my  be- 
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ing  with  you — to  discuss  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  colleges  in  this  area  can  continue 
offering  their  services  to  this  nation  is  an 
opportunity  I  look  forward  to.  I  owe  so  much 
to  my  years  of  experience  at  Macalester  Col- 
lege and  several  public  universities. 

May  I  add  that  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Honorable  John  Culver  began  last  night. 
Hearing  what  he  has  to  say  on  education 
matters  leads  me  to  state  that  you  have  an 
outstanding  representative  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Keep  him  close  to  your  hearts 

I  must  add,  also,  that  the  Indiana  Con- 
gressman, the  Honorable  John  Brademas, 
in  his  remarkable,  sensitive,  keynote  ad- 
dress this  morning  has  demonstrated  his 
usual  excellent  versatility  He  not  only  Is 
knowledgeable  In  all  areas  of  education  but 
verbal  and  articulate. 

You  and  I.  as  educators  and  citizens,  must 
be  proud  to  have  such  distinguished  men  of 
high  caliber  involved  in  what  is  our  life's 
work  and  Its  great  Impact  on  our  nation.  We 
should  feel  confident  that  matters  are  In 
cood  hands. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  over  the  years  have 
made  unique  and  valuable  contributions  to 
American  Society.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  If  they  did  not  exist  they  would  have 
to  be  invented. 

We  praise  diversity  In  our  nation  as  well 
we  should.  A  nation  that  spreadeagles  a  con- 
tinent can  afford  great  waste.  If  only  to  avoid 
creater  waste  that  would  come  with  unlform- 
Tty.  But  even  as  we  sing  the  praises  of  di- 
versity, we  must  acknowledge  the  need  for 
linkages  that  encourage  cooperation.  And  it 
is  on  this  front  that  your  Institutions  and 
others  of  like  vintage  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  a  stronger  society  and  serve  as 
an  example  to  our  educational  system. 

Today  the  need  for  what  the  liberal  arts 
college  stands  for  Is  urgent,  imminent  and 
creat.  Whirling  ,ibout  Americas  campuses 
there  are  revolutionary  dogmas  which  extoll 
violent  means  to  achieve  ends  believed  sanc- 
tified by  universal  human  aspirations.  Their 
Ivy-colored  walls  seem  no  longer  tall  enough 
10  still  the  anguished  cries  against  social  In- 
lustlce  and  past  exploitations.  To  some 
these  are  troubled  days  of  doubt  and  frus- 
trations, of  uncertainty  and  Indecision  while 
others  experience  unique  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth  and  Individual  identity. 
To  me  and  I  would  hope  to  you.  this  is  a  most 
exciting  era  in  which  to  test  the  promises 
of  the  past  against  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent, m  which  to  .strenethen  barriers  against 
irrationality,  fear  and  superstition. 

Most  of  all.  this  Is  an  age  In  which  we  must 
be  candid  with  our  country's  youth  Let  us 
tell  them  we  have  made  progress  but  that 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  tragically 
long  struggle  for  sharing  human  dignity  with 
■\11  mankind:  that  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions to  solve  the  fantastically  complex  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace,  of  povertv  and 
tvrannv.  of  integrity  and  greed;  that  the  hu- 
man situation  will  continue  to  remain  poised 
in  a  precarious  balance  between  opportunity 
and  disaster.  Justice  and  Injustice:  and, 
:ibove  all,  that  the  vision  of  a  more  decent 
tomorrow  depends  for  its  realization  on  the 
painfully  small  contributions  daily  rendered 
by  each  one  of  us. 

The  harbingers  of  doom  that  forecast 
extinction  for  the  liberal  arts  collesre  are 
mistaken.  We  must  look  for  new  directions  to 
be  taken.  This  will  require  individual  and 
cooperative  efforts — painful  perhaps  but  ex- 
citing as  well— to  examine  many  f^o  called 
Inviolable  fundamentals  of  your  Institutions. 
Fundamentals  that  have  gone  unquestioned 
for  so  long  that  they  have  hardened  to  the 
Inflexibility  of  "mvths."  They  should  be  dls- 
'  cu.ssed  at  length  Pertinent  and  impertinent 
questions  should  be  asked  about  them — not 
with  the  thought  they  should  all  be  punc- 
tured and  discarded,  but  with  the  conviction 
that  your  most  cherished  beliefs  will  stand 
stronger  for  argument:  that  worthy  dogmas 


will    become    still    worthier    after    critical 
observations. 

I  am  referring  to  a  rigorous  look  at  the 
four  year  baccalaureate,  the  major,  the 
standard  curriculum,  the  small  class,  the 
unit  or  grade,  the  calendar,  the  teacher,  the 
student,  the  trustee,  teaching  versus  research 
or  should  we  say  teaching  and  research, 
counseling,  construction  of  buildings,  hscal 
management,  use  of  hardware  specifically 
the  computer,  admissions,  city  ghettoes,  rural 
poverty  and  isolation  and  yes  such  commu- 
nity problems  as  housing,  law  enforcement. 
iu\"enlle  delinquency,  transpor:  Hon.  air  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  rats.  Jobs  and  job 
training  and  retraining,  meaningful  pro- 
grams for  under-educated  adults  as  well  ;is 
dropouts  and  "mono€yllablc  preschoolers" 
and  perhaps  finally  the  Ideal  of  giving  every 
citizen  that  can  profit  from  it— an  equal  op- 
portunity to  an  education  enabling  him  to 
reach  the  zenith  of  his  potential. 

In    speaking    of    American    education— 2 
points  must  be  made  clear— one— revolution 
(<r  unrest  in  American  education  Is  not  new. 
The  student  of   a   history  of  education   can 
state   with   some   validity    that   the   present 
unrest  may  be  traced  back  to  Athens  when  It 
made  Its  appearance  toward  the  end  uf  the 
Peloponneslan    War    and    thereafter    wlicn 
Aristophanes  made  it  the  basis  of  one  ol  his 
comedies.  It  continued  In  the  first  century 
of  the  Roman  Republic  when  Tacitus,  Seneca, 
and  Petronius  criticized  the  practices  of  their 
day:  we  see  it  again  In  the  period  of  the  Ren- 
naisance,  in  the  17th  century  when  the  early 
scientists  saw  the  hope  of  a  new  world  shaped 
by  science;   In  the  18th  and   19th  centuries 
when  the  humanistic  schools  and  the  new 
academies    devoted    to    instruction    in    the 
sciences    fought    tooth    and    nail    until    the 
equivalence  of  all  subjects  of  Instruction  was 
recognized.  The  unrest  on  what  to  teach  was 
paralleled   by   continued   unrest  on    how   to 
teach    until"  a    synthesis    between    the    two 
aspects  of  the  educative  process  was  found 
m  the  contributions  which  began  to  come 
from  psychology,  "The  Black  Art."  as  Stephen 
Leacock  called  it,  toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  and  beginning  of  the  20th. 

The  influence  of  Dewey  and  his  followers  is 
well  known  to  us  as  Is  that  of  the  critics 
Bestor,  Rlckover  and  others  following  the 
ascent  of  the  first  Russian  Sputnik— that 
"aggravating  cinder'  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  citizenry 

The  second  point  has  reference  to  criticism 
of   American    education.    I   harbor  no   great 
criticism  on  my  part.  Its  contributions  the 
past  50  years  or  so  are  well  known  to  me.  As 
a  son  of  Immigrant  parents  I  am  proud  to 
be  considered  one  of  Its  products  during  the 
era  of  the  "Melting  Pot."  I  know  that  Amer- 
ican education  is  unique  in  its  democratic 
heritage    and    emphases.    As    Henry    Steele 
Commager  stated,  "It  has  shaped  the  hearts 
and   minds  of   the  American  people.  It  has 
given  momentum  to  our  heralded  inventive- 
ness and  resourcefulness:  to  our  technological 
achievements   and   economic  well   being;    to 
our  standard  of  living  which  Is  the  envy  of 
the  world:  to  our  social  unity,  political  order, 
and  stabUlty.  It  has  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  our  growth — intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual."  In  .so  doing  it  has  made  teaching 
"the  most  noble  and  arduous  of  all  profes- 
sions"  as    the   distinguished   George   Counts 
has  so  aptly  stated.  But  what  Is  facing  us 
will  require  renewed  efforts  for  many  of  our 
problems  are  not  Isolated — nor  will  they  be 
solved  as  Dr  James  Allen,  Chief  State  School 
Officer   of    the    State    of    New    York,    stated 
recently — "by  using  the  same  old  formulae," 
What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  major  shift 
in  the  whole  complex  of  relationships — rela- 
tionships of  different  levels  of  educators  to 
each  other  and  relationships  between  edu- 
cators and  other  groups.  ( 1 1  The  increasing 
impact  of  the  Federal  government  and  new 
Federal-state-local    relationships:      (2)     the 
emergence  of  a  "new"  establishment  and  its 


quarrel  with  the  "old"  establishment:  (3) 
Increasing  cooperation  between  all  levels  of 
education— between  colleges  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  between  groups  of 
public  schools,  and  between  public  and  pri- 
vate schools;  (4)  the  changing  role  of  the 
teacher  and  the  professor  m  establishing 
educational  policy.  Along  with  these  major 
shifts  we  have  the  i)roblems  of  Integration, 
financing  education,  the  Impact  of  technol- 
ogy, curriculum  changes,  better  use  of  the 
school  plant,  increasing  public  understanding 
of  the  function  of  education  to  win  broader 
support  from  many  more  citizens 

This  array  of  challenges  Is  lormidable  but 
the  long  view  of  our  history  tells  us  that  we 
must  take  courage  trom  our  past,  our  heri- 
tage. We  must  continue  with  renewed  efforts 
and  faith  to  losier  and  promote  the  spirit 
of  education  that  has  been  so  successful  in 
the  past  and  will  most  .issuredly  bring  con- 
tinued success  and,  that  is.  to  quote  the 
Connecticut  born  educator,  Edward  D. 
Mansfeld,  "an  education  that  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  mind;  fresh, 
original,  vigorous,  enterprising:  embarrassed 
bv  no  artificial  barriers,  and  looking  to  .i 
final  conquest  over  the  obstacles  to  the  prog- 
ress uf  human  improvement  " 

Most  of  our  efforts  In  solving  these  chal- 
lenges are  directed  at  the  "nuts  and  bolts" 
requisites  of  our  responsibilities.  This  time- 
consuming    yet    vital    and    necessary     task 
leaves  little  or  no  time  for  thought  and  ac- 
tion on  basic  i)roblems  of  the  human  condi- 
tion-problems of  spirit,   value  and  attitude 
All  ol   us— you  aWthe  local  and  sUte  levels 
and  those  of  us  in  the  Federal  government- 
are  called  leaders  in  education.  We  have  many 
and  varied  i unctions.  We  must  manage  our 
offices  well.  We  must  supervise  our  staffs  In 
good  manner.  We  must  carry  out  our  pro- 
gram   respousltatlities.    However,    if    we    are 
truly   leaders— then    we    must   conceive   our 
task  also,  and  basically  working  m  concert- 
as  the  nurturing  of  whole  persons  of  broi\d 
vision,  humane  sensibilities,  and  great  hearts. 
The  idea  of  mass  education   was  implied 
centuries  ago  when  the  Greek  philosopher. 
Eplctetus,    recalling    the    fall    uf    Athenian 
democracv  because  only  the  few  were  edu- 
cated slated,    'The  State  says  only  free  men 
will    be   educated.   God   says   only   educated 
men  will  be  free."  Across  the  span  of  time 
to  onlv  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Cieorge  Counts, 
the  distinguished   cducator-i)hllosopher.  re- 
stated this  premise  by  using  the  words  of  a 
Norwegian  national  song,  "Every  child's  soul 
we  unfold  Is  another  province  added  to  our 
country." 

The  new  era  of  mass  education  was  pre- 
viewed nearly  a  decade  aeo  liy  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School.  It  is  worth  saying  that  mass 
education  comes  about  not  by  the  arguments 
of  theorists,  but  by  the  choices  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  new  generation  have  'voted 
with  their  feet"  They  have  swarmed  in  un- 
precedented numbers  Into  any  institution 
that  opened  its  doors  to  the  new  wave  Our 
lot  Is  not  to  wring  our  hands,  hut  to  fashion 
a  system  of  variety  and  hleh  quality  to 
match  the  rising  expectations  of  this  new 
generation.  This  Is  the  task   facing  us. 

Most  of  us  believe  stronglv  in  expnndinc 
educational  opportunity.  It  is  part  oi  the 
conventional  rhetoric.  But  public  .ifllrma- 
tion  hides  private  skepticism.  Some  nf  us 
are  elitists  at  heart.  We  look  with  private 
anguish  upon  the  so-called  "lowering  of 
standards,  upon  watered  down  courses,  upon 
students  that  in  no  way  fit  our  stereotype 
of  how  a  student  looks,  talks  and  behaves" 
As  a  consequence,  we  embr.Tce  the  rhetoric 
of  "excellence",  and  speak  of  high  admissions 
standards,  greater  selectivity,  more  rigorous 
discipline,  the  true  liberal  .irts.  and  the  like. 
Some  of  us.  happily  few  in  number,  are  will- 
ing to  consign  large  numbers  of  students  to 
institutions  and  programs  that  we  regard  as 
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educational    wastelands     In    short,    we    em- 
brace a  revolution  timidly,  even  fearfully. 

It  Is  time  that  we  decide  where  we  stand. 
What  Is  our  view  of  the  learning  capacity  of 
every  man?  What  about  that  high  school 
dropout,  and  even  the  college  dropout?  What 
about  the  lower  third  or  lower  half  of  the 
high  school  gruduatlng  class? 

It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  tough  ques- 
tions. Wha.t  can  be  done  to  minimize  the 
talent  drain?  How  can  education  beyond  the 
high  school  be  structured  and  organized  to 
attract  the  right  students  to  the  right  pro- 
grams in  the  right  institutions?  How  can 
we  Invent  new  programs,  new  institutions. 
new  ways  of  sharing  faculty,  facilities,  and 
even  ideas? 

These  are  questions  as  relevant  to  rural 
America  as  to  urban  America.  Rural  America 
that  Is  still  troubled  with  too  many  one  room 
school  houses,  uncertified  teachers,  and 
where  we  find  too  many  disadvantaged 
youth  unable  to  finish  high  school  and  go 
on  with   their   education   for   many  reasons. 

Such  questions  seem  to  me  to  have  special 
force  and  poignancy  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  cities.  It  is  the  city  that  shapes  the 
American  style  of  life — in  architectxire.  art. 
dress,  mftnners.  and  civic  performance.  It  is 
here  in  the  ghettoes  and  in  the  decaying  city 
centers  that  American  education  is  at  its 
worst.  It  is  here,  in  the  great  metropolitan 
centers,  that  the  battles  for  Innovation,  ex- 
f>erlment.  and  progress  must  be  fought. 
Moreover,  the  city  is  a  natural  unit  for  plan- 
ning. Here  public  and  private,  secondary  and 
post  secondary  Institutions  co-exist  in  close 
proximity.  No  geographical  constraints  limit 
efforts  at  Inter-lnstltutlonal  cooperation. 

However,  our  much  praised  pluralistic  edu- 
cational system  is  not  doing  the  Job.  There 
is  not  sufficient  variety  in  types  of  Institu- 
tions. Colleges  and  universities  stand  apart 
from  one  another;  their  instinct  Is  isola- 
tionist. They  do  relatively  little  in  sharing 
specialized  libraries,  or  laboratories  or  fac- 
ulty. The  American  educational  system,  for 
all  its  inventiveness  and  flexibility,  has  yet 
to  provide  the  rich  array  of  educational  op- 
tions that  the  times  require.  There  is  not  yet 
the  variety  of  offerings  that  match  the 
variety  and  talent  and  promise  In  our 
society. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  in  your 
deliberations  you  may  wish  to  consider  some 
of  the  following  suggestions  of  a  cooperative 
nature.  iDr.  Harold  EInarson.  President  of 
Cleveland  State  University,  presented  some  of 
these  ideas  in  a  speech  to  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  Regional  Meeting 
some  time  ago  In  Chicago.  I  am  indebted  to 
this  highly  articulate,  imaginative  and  for- 
ward looking  colleague  for  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ideas  but  wording  as  well.)  No 
major  city  should  be  without  a  voluntary 
council  for  post  high  school  education.  Here 
as  in  health,  transportation,  and  land  use 
planning,  it  is  the  metropolitan  area  that 
serves  ;is  the  logical  focus  for  planning.  The 
first  task  of  such  a  "  •Metro-Council"  is  to 
take  Inventory,  both  of  needs  and  resources. 
A  data  bank  should  be  created  and  updated 
continuously.  It  should  permit  the  institu- 
tions to  plan  ahead,  and  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems rather  than  respwnd  by  reflex  action  to 
crisis  situations.  It  should  conduct  manpower 
studies,  as  for  example  In  the  allied  health 
professions,  .nn  area  where  the  lag  between 
the  public  need  and  the  Institutional  re- 
sponse has  been  most  conspicuous.  It  should 
also  contrive  ways  to  which  institutions  In 
the  same  metrojjolitan  area  could  share 
specialized  library  resources.  Jointly  fund 
high  cost  scientific  hardware,  and  shsire  time 
on  a  computer  facility  that  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  each  institution  acting  alone. 
Let  us  consider  another  area  most  perti- 
nent to  the  deliberations  of  this  conference — 
guidance  programs  and  counseling.  This  area 
of    endeavor    is    performing    under    duress. 


There  Is  a  shortage  of  counselors.  Many  are 
over  worked,  not  too  well  trained,  and  some 
not  doing  the  work  of  their  profession  As 
a  former  Dean  of  Students,  immersed  in  the 
guidance  and  counseling  processes.  I  say  that 
we  are  astonishingly  casual  about  the  process 
by  which  persons  select  Institutions,  pro- 
grams, and  careers.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
cities  experiment  with  what  I  call,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  "OppKirtunlty  Centers", 
e.g.  centers  for  testing,  counseling,  and  guid- 
ance open  to  persons  of  all  ages.  Just  as  the 
public  employment  services  try  to  match 
skills  and  Jobs,  so  the  opportunity  centers 
should  provide,  at  public  expense,  profes- 
sional advice  designed  to  match  talent  and 
promise  with  the  right  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Such  a  service  would  open  Its  doors 
wide  to  the  housewife,  and  professional  per- 
son, and  the  entering  freshman — all  of  whom 
can  profit  from  expert  counsel.  More  skillful 
counseling  about  training  and  Jobs  and 
careers  will  mean  little  unless  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  offerings, 
especially  those  that  will  appeal  to  those 
from  lower  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

What  about  adult  education?  The  city  must 
be  the  university  and  the  need  to  renew  skills 
as  well  as  to  renew  the  human  spirit  makes 
continuing  education  the  great  new  impera- 
tive or  our  age.  As  a  former  dean  of  adult 
education  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
public  believes  in  adult  education — but  not 
quite  enough  to  pay  for  It.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  funds,  education  for  adults  definitely 
runs  a  poor  second.  In  the  university  world, 
adults  are  second  class  citizens — unless  they 
have  dollars  and  prerequisites  Jangling  in 
their  pockets.  Perhaps  this  is  true  because 
priority  is  given  to  young  people.  But  surely 
this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  university 
community  of  scholars  Is  a  bit  stuffy  about 
adult  education.  We  distrust  it  Instinctively. 
perhaps  because  adults  are  less  tolerant  of 
the  conventional  wisdom,  more  insistent  that 
learning  be  relevant — either  to  Jobs  or  to  the 
human  conditions.  It  is  openness  and  flexi- 
bility that  are  needed. 

Adult  education  is  a  concept  whose  rttallty 
and  promise  must  be  restored.  Why?  Simply 
because  through  adult  education  in  the 
broadest  meaning  of  the  term,  we  are  more 
apt  to  be  able  to  live  healthy,  socially  useful, 
and  personally  satisfying  lives,  because  man, 
by  his  very  nature,  was  Intended  by  his  Crea- 
tor to  be  capable  of  living  a  significant  life 
and  to  be  creative:  because  the  world  will 
be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  as  men 
have  the  opportunities,  make  use  of  them, 
for  thinking,  communicating,  creating,  and 
living  together  in  harmony  and  peace. 

Now  these  suggestions  will  have  real  mean- 
ing and  relevance  to  society  only  if  our  citi- 
zens, particularly  those  of  the  lower  socio- 
economic group,  can  be  reached.  We  have 
too  long  expected  these  citizens  to  come  to 
us — where  we  are.  But  this  is  not  happening. 
Therefore  we  must  go  to  them.  In  a  vital 
area  of  how  to  finance  education  we  are  not 
getting  to  those  living  in  the  ghettoes.  de- 
spit?  our  modern  means  of  communication. 
The  OE  has  a  massive  program  of  financial 
aids  but  we  find  in  many  areas  that  even  the 
counselor  is  not  aware  of  such  aids  let  alone 
the  deprived,  disadvantaged  citizen.  May  I 
suggest  that  we  emulate  the  English  Minstrel, 
the  French  Jongleur,  the  Spanish  Trobador, 
the  Chautauqua  enterprise  so  popular  not  so 
many  years  ago.  the  steamboats  that  piled 
their  way  up  and  down  the  'Father  of 
Waters  "  All  of  these  were  media  of  commu- 
nication and  were  eagerly  awaited  by  citizens 
in  isolated  communities  for  entertainment 
and- information  purposes.  More  recently  we 
have  had  ample  evidence  of  getting  library 
resources  to  rural  areas  by  the  mobile  unit 
device.  Similarly,  mobile  units  containing 
foreign  language  laboratories  were  well  re- 
ceived by  schools  in  rural  and  Isolated  com- 
munities. 

We  need  su*  mobile  units  that  will  eo  to 
the  heart  of  the  ghettoes.  Our  youth  will  see 


and  hear  first  hand  of  opportunities  available 
to  return  to  school  if  they  have  dropped  out 
or  to  continue  their  education  beyond  higli 
school  In  addition  to  material  resources  the 
mobile  units  will  be  occupied  by  counselors, 
admissions  officers  and  financial  aids  officer, 
young  people — peers  of  those  in  our  target 
areas — who  have  succeeded  in  surmounting 
common  obstacles,  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  who  will  tell  of  opportuni- 
ties available  to  college  graduates,  etc  This 
personal  confrontation  will  need  the  backing 
of  schools,  colleges  and  .igencles  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  conference  may 
bring  about  specific  ways  and  means  to  help 
the  individual  develop  his  potential  We  have 
too  long  talked  of  the  moral  obligation  ;o 
innovate.  We  are  on  the  "Edge  of  the  Chair  ' 
The  time  for  action  is  now.  It  is  the  American 
city  that  produces  students  in  floodtide  in 
search  of  opportunity  beyond  the  high  scliooi. 
It  is  the  American  city  in  crisis — with  its 
deepening  anguish  over  slums  and  racial  vio- 
lence and  Joblessness — that  forces  us  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  opportunity  crisis.  The  crisis 
of  the  cities  is  the  domestic  problem  of  our 
time,  and  we  shall  have  neither  tranquillity, 
dignity  nor  decency,  nor  safety  in  street  or 
home  unless  we  expand  the  opportunitii  to 
participate  in  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  dream.  It  is  that  simple,  that  com- 
plex and  that  demanding. 

It  is  time  that  we  use  some  of  our  admin- 
istrative energy  to  express  a  concern  over  the 
lack  of  inspirational  teaching  rather  than 
placing  it  all  on  physical  expansion.  Do  we 
really  mean  it  when  we  say  that  teaching  l.s 
the  "most  noble  and  arduous"  of  all  caUlngs' 
Teachers  should  teach  students  who  are  not 
alive,  how  to  come  alive:  they  should  teach 
students  who  are  alive,  hoic  to  think:  and 
they  should  teach  students  who  can  think. 
how  to  live.  In  the  process  they  should  keep 
in  mind  the  Emersonian  adage — "What  you 
are  speaks  so  loudly.  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say."  For  those  who  do  not  fit  such  think- 
ing— should  we  not  .ask  them  to  pay  rent  for 
the  space  they  occupy  so  indifferently  in 
front  of  their  students? 

It  is  time  that  we  express  concern  over  the 
climate  of  an  institution  and  the  values  it 
has  I  or  does  not  have),  and  instills  lor  does 
not  Instill) .  not  by  a  program  but  by  its  exist- 
ence. 

It  Is  time  that  subject  matter  also  be 
taught  in  a  way  that  has  relevance  to  so- 
ciety's present  and  future  needs.  To  para- 
phrase Christopher  Jenks.  colleges  are  orga- 
nized on  the  assumption  that  the  trood  life 
is  in  fact  the  academic  life.  The  student  often 
experiences  "literature  courses  which  treat 
novels  in  terms  of  form  and  style  rather  than 
substance;  philosophy  courses  which  talk 
about  work  games  and  mathematical  puzzles 
rather  than  ethics,  suffering  and  death;  po- 
litical science  courses  in  which  social  justice 
Is  never  mentioned;  economics  courses  in 
which  computer  analysis  has  precedence  over 
hunger,  poverty  and  human  Irrationality; 
sociology  courses  which  explain  why  the  world 
is  the  way  it  is  but  say  little  or  nothing  about 
how  it  might  be  changed  for  the  better" 

It  is  time  for  the  graduate  schools  to  re- 
juvenate themselves  or,  at  least  become  more 
flexible  if  we  believe  what  we  read — The  Im- 
mutable Ph.  D.  by  Walters:  The  Lingering 
Ph.  D.  by  Neff:  The  Shame  of  Our  Graduate 
Schools  by  .^rrowsmith.  Less  and  less  time  to 
acquire  the  Ph  D  More  and  more  emphasis 
on  the  thesis.  Are  we  forgetting  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  training  for  the  doctorate  is 
to  turn  out  alert  intellectuals,  not  merely  to 
produce  scholarly  works?  The  thesis  once 
done  by  somebody,  remains  more  or  less  Just 
a  contribution  to  the  Ph.  D  .  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  value  of  its  pseudo-scholarly 
qualities  is  limited  by  and  large  to  Its  use  by 
a  few  specialists.  But  to  send  out  of  the 
university  trained  men  of  high  ■'scholarly,  ca- 
pacity, of  living,  creating  minds,  of  perspec- 
tive and  understanding  is  to  do  something 
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which  is  of  the  highest  direct  value  for  the 
whole  educational  process  in  our  country  and 
in  our  age. 

It  is  time  that  a  college  or  university  frank- 
ly admit  not  only  to  the  goal  of  intellectual 
excellence  in  the  academic  sense,  but  to  a 
set  of  Ideals  that  hopefully  will  be  firmly 
planted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  seniors  as 
they  leave  the  campus.  The  world  in  which 
they  will  live  may  not  be  completely  ready 
to  accept  these  ideals,  but  without  imperti- 
nence we  should  say  "It  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  world." 

A  college  should  stole  that;  First,  on  Its 
campus  everybody  counts  for  one.  no  religi- 
ous prejudice,  no  racial   discriminations,  no 
nationalistic     barriers,     no     petty,     divisive 
groups,    simply    a    wide    circle    of    friends; 
seco7id.  the  curriculum  is  centered   around 
the  concept  of  the  wise  and  good  individual, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions,  the  culture 
and  the  history  of  western  civilization;  third. 
within    every    major    department,    there    are 
vocational   outlets,  careers   for   which   youth 
is  encouraged  to  prepare  on  the  theory  that 
all  work  is  worthy  and  all  learning  Is  essen- 
tially one:  fourth,  is  the  ideal  of  the  com- 
munity where  each  one  lives  for  the  other 
and  ail  for  God   and   His  Coming  Kingdom. 
A   community    where   enough    young   people 
think  of  themselves  as  the  servants  of  the 
common  good  is  bound  to  be  a  better  com- 
munity   than   one    in    which    young    people 
climb  over  the  backs  of  others  to  obtain  so- 
called    success:    fifth,    is   world    mindedness. 
which   leads   youth   to   recognize   that   their 
world    IS    not    the    divided    world    of    their 
fathers,   but   one    world   which   requires    the 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  many  na- 
tions  and    many   ways   of   life;    .sil'/i.  is   the 
principle  that  to  achieve  these  ends  in  the 
world  there  must  be  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who    would    serve    mankind    humility    and 
courage  and  patience  and  love  that  can  come 
only  in  and  through  a  truly  religious  spirit. 
It  is  time  that  education  in  a  free  society 
t;ive  ample  room  to  the  constructive  impulses 
and  the  uninhibited   ideas  of  informed  and 
intelligent  youth.  If  they  are  not  informed 
and  intelligent,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  make  them 
.so  and  in  the  process  become  more  informed 
and  intelligent  ourselves.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  listen  to  our  youth,  to  recognize  what 
thev  say  as  they  go  "through  their  own  world, 
to  understand  what  it  is  they  are  beginning 
to   believe   about   themselves,   to   know   what 
13  the  particular  truth  of  their  generation. 
We  who  wish  to  teach  well  and  to  form  new 
programs    of    education    appropriate    to    the 
young  we  are  teaching  are  well  advised  to  lis- 
ten, as  we  listen  to  music,  to  the  generation 
as  it  tries  to  tell  us  what  it  is  and  what  are 
its  private  truths.  We  must  listen  to  the  total 
orchestration  of  the  communiy  of  the  young 
and    to   the   individual    voices   which   speak 
with  different  sounds. 

Most  of  our  youth  are  dedicated,  they  are 
thoughtful,  they  are  impatient  i  f or  which  we 
should  be  grateful)  .  They  most  certainly  are 
concerned  about  their  individual  and  col- 
lective futures  beyond  the  academic  life,  but 
I  add  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  are 
concerned  about  humanity  fnd  what  is  most 
important  they  are  doing  something  positive 
and  constructive.  In  short,  they  are  dynamic 
voung  people  of  high  quality  on  whose  good 
sense  and  intelligence  our  future  depends. 
This  Is  the  great  hope  of  our  times. 

The  college  students  of  America  in  the 
second  half  of  this  the  twentieth  century 
may  be  the  group  that  will  turn  the  course 
of  history  for  the  next  one  thousand  years. 
The  reason  I  make  this  seemingly  extravagant 
statement  is  that  America  must  quickly  de- 
cide whether  it  will  continue  to  go  forward 
as  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  or  whether  it  will  pull  in  its  cru- 
."adine  ideas  and  substitute  safety  for  ad- 
venture, materialism  for  idealism,  and  con- 
formity for  freedom.  Many  Americans,  espe- 
cially old  ones,  favor  these  substitutes.  But 


young  America  has  never  surrended  its  long 
iilgh  dreams  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all 
people,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  American 
college  youth  in  1967  should  make  that  sur- 
render and  commit  that  apostacy. 

In  short,  on  the  college  campus  of  this 
period  the  battle  for  the  ancient  liberties 
may  be  won  again,  and  having  been  won 
there,  these  liberties  may  yet  be  established 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  our  American  civiliza- 
tion and  out  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
world. 

I  have  Wgh  hopes  that  from  the  thou- 
sands of  campuses  will  come  our  leaders 
who  will  take  their  places  In  the  local,  state, 
national  and  international  arenas  where  vitil 
issues  are  being  discussed— young  men  rrd 
women  who  will  dedicate  their  lives  to  the 
Ideal.s  and  principles  of  our  past  and  present 
leaders  that  have  made  our  nation  great — 
( I )  love  and  God.  (2)  love  of  freedom  coupled 
with  a  readiness  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  freedom,  and  (3)  a  disposition  to  put 
honor  and  integrity  above  every  personal 
consideration.  i4)  patience  and  a  capacity 
for  suffering  in  a  good  cause.  (5)  courage  In 
struggle.  (6)  perseverance  in  adversity.  (7) 
magnanimity  in  victory.  (8)  In  everything, 
a  kind  of  selflessness  that  keeps  tirst  things 
first. 

Peter  Drucker.  some  months  ago,  stated, 
"Now  that  we  have  a  national  commitment 
to  education  in  quantity  for  everyone,  what 
we  need  is  a  national  commitment  to  our 
educational  values,  purpose — our  goals  and 
objectives." 

The  lime  has  come  to  take  a  look  at  our 
values.  We  must  ask  ourselves  In  all  sober- 
ness, what  are  the  moral  and  spiritual  foun- 
dations of  a  democratic  society?  This  means 
that  we  must  strive  with  sure  vision  to 
cultivate  in  the  young  at  all  levels  of  their 
education  the  morality,  the  loyalties,  and  the 
understandings  of  free  men.  Moreover,  we 
must  strive  to  develop  not  only  a  deep  love 
of  freedom,  but  also  a  sense  of  concern 
regarding  the  future  of  liberty  and  a  readi- 
ness to  discharge  all  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  a  free  society.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  distinctive  quality  of  our 
education  must  show  itself.  And  it  is  at  this 
point  also  that  our  education  manifests  one 
of   its   most  serious   weaknestes. 

Today  we  are  prone  to  criticize  and  ques- 
tion our  nation  and  our  way  of  life.  This  is 
an  activity  which  is  our  privilege.  However, 
on  occasion,  and  the  occasions  are  becoming 
too  frequent,  statements  concerning  the 
future  of  our  nation  are  so  cynical,  so  hope- 
less, so  despairing,  so  moribund  that  "what 
we  need" — to  quote  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — 
"is  less  inquiry  into  the  abstruse  and  more 
thought  about  the  obvious." 

Several  years  ago  on  July  4.  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  our  31st  President,  addressed  a  large 
audience  assembled  at  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair.  As  President  Eisenhower's  special  repre- 
sentative, he  spoke  on  those  ideals  which 
have  made  this  nation  great  and  give  prom- 
ise of  an  even  greater  and  glorious  future. 
Filled  with  great  pride  and  faith  in  his  coun- 
try and  fellow  Americans,  he  reminded 
everyone  that  the  "United  States  and  its 
citizens  are  decent,  orderly,  compassionate 
and  peaceful"  "The  ideals  in  a  nation." 
he  stated,  "do  not  spring  along  from  their 
method  of  goverrunent.  They  spring  from 
the  depths  of  their  religious  faith,  from 
their  pride  of  country,  from  their  trials, 
f-om  their  glorious  victories  and  from  their 
memories  of  their  great  leaders.  .At  my  time 
of  life  and  because  of  my  experience  with 
many  nations,  I  know  that  far  more  vital 
than  even  economic  blessings  are  the  spirit- 
ual and  moral  impulses  and  Ideals  which 
motivate  the  lives  of  people." 

Concerning  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual.  Mr.  Hoover  continued.  "We  must 
ui-'ceasinglv  strive  by  all  peaceful  means  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  representative  gov- 
ernment from  which  alone  can  come  respect 
for  your  dignity  as  men  and  women,  your 


flowering  as  individuals,  your  right  to  a 
rising  chance  in  life,  to  self-expression  and 
to  .security   from  sodden   unliormlty" 

America  Ls  recognized  for  its  achievements 
in  business,  industry,  technology  and  pos- 
sessing the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  It  is  given  greater  recognition  lor  its 
concern  and  care  of  the  aged,  needy,  the 
.^^ick  and  the  helpless,  for  as  Mr  Hixjver  con- 
cluded, in' giving  reasons  lor  his  pride  in  his 
country's  ideals.  "I  must  Include  the  .spirit 
of  compassion  toward  suffering  humanity. 
It  spreads  from  every  American  home  to  all 
mankind." 

Dr.  John  Gardner.  Secretary  of  HEW,  has 
reaffirmed  the  words  ot  President  Hoover  by 
.stitinp.  "No  one  can  say  that  we  moved  with 
impetuous  haste  toward  the  idea  of  the 
worth  and  integrity  oi  the  individual  Hut 
wc  have  moved.  In  f.ict.  the  idea  has  gained 
an  increasingly  powertul  grip  on  liie  Amor- 
K^aii  mind  The  consequences  are  uncom- 
lortable.  as  we  reflect  on  how  we  treat  .some 
of  our  fellow  .\mericans.  but  we  ding  to  the 
idea  of  fultillment  ol  the  individual  because 
It  expresses  with  incomparable  clarity  what 
this  country  is  about 

Given  that  fact,  we  liave  been  driven  to  an 
increasingly  serious,  increasingly  piunful  re- 
oxamlnatlon  ol  our  society — and  this  has 
i)een  very,  very  good  for  us.  We  have  begun 
to  explore  energetically,  seriously,  sympa- 
thetically, the  conditions-- all  the  condi- 
tions—that prevent  people  from  achieving 
their  full  potential." 

As  we  strive  to  do  away  with  all  forms  of 
injustice,  our  efforts  possess  the  same  great 
themes;  The  release  of  human  potential,  the 
enhancement  of  individual  dignity,  the 
liberation  of  human  tplrit  for  as  Dr.  Gardner 
concluded  in  his  remarks.  "These  themes 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  heart  ol  the 
American  commitment,  the  heart  ol  what 
holds  our  nation  together  and  gives  It 
meaning." 

.So.  my  dear  Irlends.  when  we  begin  to  lose 
lalth  In" our  nation,  when  we  begin  to  enter- 
tain doubts  as  to  the  path  it  has  taken  and 
criticize  its  leaders  as  we  should  and  must, 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  about 
us.  seeking  the  greatness  that  has  made  It 
what  it  Is  today.  In  doing  so.  we  will  en- 
counter a  splendid  spirit  that  lifts  a  light 
above  the  times  and  glows  not  less  but  more 
in  being  reflected  against  the  special  needs  of 
particular  moments.  We  will  encounter  an 
inspiring,  balanced  blending  of  Christian- 
Judaic  idealism  and  commonsense.  of  glow- 
ing optimism  and  candid  realism,  of  world- 
minded  citizenship  and  patriotic  American- 
ism, of  faith  in  reason  and  confidence  In  the 
common  man.  of  devotion  to  law  and  dedi- 
cation to  democracy,  of  spiritual  objectives 
and  practical  adjustment,  of  abiding  values 
and  progressive  advance. 

We  are  people  striving  for  a  world  that 
will  have  no  lines  established  by  small,  petty, 
divisive  groups  or  cliques.  We  look  with  con- 
fidence beyond  the  clouds  of  atomic  explo- 
sions toward  the  day  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  shall  be  truly  the  family  of  man- 
kind and  all  men  shall  be  at  peace  Freedom, 
justice  and  peace  lor  all  must  be  the  ele- 
ments of  our  hope.  Our  loyalty  to  this  must 
never  change,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the 
purpose  to  make  these  ideals  prevail. 

Thus,  we  can  attain  what  are  .Americas 
goals— "A  world  at  peace,  a  world  of  freedom, 
a.  world  in  which  mankind  is  lifted  above 
the  ancient  conditions  of  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  Ignorance,  a  world  In  which  men 
enjov  individual  dignity,  a  world  In  which 
every  man  has  the  means  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  and  to  fulfill  the 
potential  of  his  own  soul— a  world  of  kind- 
ness— and  love." 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  take 
the  noble  ideals  and  principles  embodied  in 
our  most  sacred  documents  "out  of  moth- 
balls" where  we  have  kept  them  carefully 
shielded    from    contact   with   the   workaday 
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world.  Let  us  work  for  them  even  If  "con- 
tact with  harsh  reality  occasionally  knocks 
chips  ofT  them  here  and   there." 

Prom  the  beginning  the  whole  of  our 
American  experiment  has  been  made  up  of 
an  "Inflnlte  number  of  aspirations  and  un- 
remembered  bits  of  heroism,  devotion,  and 
hope  lodged  In  the  hearts  of  Innumerable 
separate  Americans."  When  all  of  these  are 
brought  together,  the  people  of  a  nation  go 
forward — forward  to  attain  "The  Promise  of 
America.  '  penned  by  the  distinguished  poets, 
Carl  Sandburg  and  Thomas  Wolfe,  as  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  future  of  our  nation: 
I  see  America,   not  In  the  setting  sun  of  a 

black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us. 
I  see  America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising 

sun  fresh  from  the  burning,  creative 

hand  of  God. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 

to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 

"So.  then,  to  every  man  his  chance,  to  every 
man,  regardless  of  birth,  his  shining, 
golden  opportunity. 

To  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work, 
to  be  lilmself,  and  to  become  whatever 
thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  com- 
bined to  make  him. 

This,  seeier.  Is  the  promise  of  America.  ' 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
longstandins;  commitments  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  be  absent  from  the  House  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  and  the  vote  on  H.R. 
16729.  the  bill  to  provide  for  the'  exten- 
sion of  higher  education  student  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  and  the  report 
and  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  exten- 
sion of  these  programs.  During  my  tenure 
in  Congress.  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  success  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  work-study  program 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  voted 
for  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  I  am  :'amiliar  with  the  assistance 
provided  luider  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  and  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  I  support  the 
extensions  of  these  aid  features  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

What  we  are  doing  is  helping  ever>' 
qualified  .'Student  who  wants  to  advance 
his  education,  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Over  and  above  this,  we  are  also  assist- 
ing the  colleges  and  tmiversities  in  broad- 
ening their  programs  to  reach  more 
students  and  continue  their  operations. 

Our  fine  educational  institutions  in 
Kansas  participate  in  the  programs  and 
the  college  administrators  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  Second  District  of  Kansas 
tell  me  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  not 
only  continue  these  programs  but  to  ex- 
plore additional  ways  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  more  students. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Congress  has 
recognized  its  obligation  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  these  areas  and  with  the  exten- 
sion of  these  proven  programs,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  sound  proposals  for 
developing  a  broader  base  for  help  to  the 
increasing  number  of  college  students. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  announce  my  support 
for  the  bill  as  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  16729 
and  to  urge  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Intent  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  sev- 
eral veo'  important  programs  of  student 


financial  assistance  and  to  make  certain 
amendments  increasing  their  efficiency 
and  flexibility.  I  would  like  to  recall  some 
remarks  made  by  our  late  President  Ken- 
nedy which  seem  so  appropriate  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  In  a  1963  education 
message  he  noted  that: 

Our  present  .American  educational  system 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  opportu- 
nity for  education  in  tills  country  should  be 
available  to  all,  not  merely  to  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  pay.  New  a  veritable  tidal  wave 
of  students  is  advancing  inexorably  on  our 
institutions  of  higher  education,  where  the 
annual  costs  per  .student  are  several  times 
.'S  high  as  the  cost  of  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, and  where  these  costs  must  be  borne 
in  large  part  by  the  student  or  his  parents. 
The  future  of  these  young  people  and  the 
Nation  rests  in  large  part  on  their  access  to 
college.  For  this  country  reserves  its  highest 
honors  for  only  one  kind  of  aristocracy — 
that  which  the  Pounding  Pathers  called  an 
aristocracy  of  achievement  arising  out  of  a 
democracy  of  opportunity. 

I  think  that  we  must  continue  unre- 
lentingly to  strive  for  a  genuine  democ- 
racy of  opportunity.  We  have  made  an 
admirable  beginning. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loan  program  has  been  assisting 
a  limited  number  of  students  each  year 
for  nearly  10  years.  And  in  1964  a  work- 
study  program  was  initiated  to  help 
stimulate  the  part-time  employment  of 
students  who  needed  earnings  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  In  1965  the  Higher 
Education  Act  expanded  the  work-study 
program  and  initiated  two  new  ones — a 
program  of  scholarships  or  educational 
opportunity  grants,  as  the  legislation 
calls  them,  and  a  program  of  guaranteed 
student  loans.  The  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorizes a  similar  program  for  vocational 
and  technical  study.  But  if  there  is  one 
common  limitation  to  all  of  these  pro- 
grams it  is  their  supply.  According  to  an 
analysis  of  student  financial  need  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Froomkin.  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  approximately 
S2  billion  in  student  financial  aid  was 
needed  for  full-time  study  during  the 
1966-67  academic  year.  Only  slightly 
over  SI. 2  billion  was  available,  however. 
How  can  we  measure  the  loss  in  human 
resources  because  capable  and  motivated 
high  school  youth  could  not  afford  the 
lieavy  expense  of  higher  education? 

It  is  true  that  the  NDEA  loan  pro- 
gram, the  Higher  Education  Act  student 
aid  programs  including  work-study,  and 
the  vocational  loan  insurance  program 
have  brought  postsecondai-y  education 
within  the  reach  of  an  imprecedented 
number  of  young  people.  And  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programs  is  verified  by  the 
enthusiastic  responses  they  have  drawn 
from  administrators,  parents  and  stu- 
dents. We  certainly  cannot  allow  these 
vital  programs  to  expire  this  June  30. 

H.R.  16729  would  not  only  extend  the 
programs  for  2  years  but  would  also 
make  several  greatly  needed  changes.  Of 
all  the  federally  assisted  programs  of  stu- 
dent aid  none  is  more  suitable  for  middle 
income  families  than  the  insured  loan 
program.  Unfortunately  the  program  has 
not  been  as  successful  as  it  was  hoped  it 
would  be.  Many  banks  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  i^articipate  because  the  maximum 
interest   rate   is   6  percent.   The   banks 


have  not  found  it  feasible  to  make  long 
term  student  loans  at  this  rate.  Testi- 
mony presented  during  Education  Sub- 
committee hearings  indicate  that  a  large 
number  of  lending  institutions  do  not 
participate  because  they  cannot  expect 
reasonable  returns  from  their  invest- 
ment. H.R.  16729  would  increa.se  the 
maximum  interest  rate  under  the  insurrd 
loan  program  to  7  percent,  making  a 
more  practical  for  banks  to  participate. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  $10  million 
to  be  used  for  additional  advances  to 
strengthen  the  reserve  funds  of  State 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs.  Hojit- 
fully  these  amendments  would  insure  ac- 
cess to  a  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram for  every  student  who  needs  a  loan 
to  continue  his  education. 

H.R.  16729  proposes  another  admin- 
istrative chance  which  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  oi 
federally  assisted  student  aid  programs 
The  tardy  funding  of  such  programs  ; 
a  problem  which  has  plagued  colleue.- 
and  played  havoc  with  student  aid  ef- 
forts since  the  NDEA  loan  program  was 
initiated.  The  colleges,  in  attempting  to 
plan  and  allocate  their  assistance  fund.s. 
have  not  been  able  to  anticipate  thi^ 
amount  of  Federal  suppoit  which.  \n 
some  instances,  has  not  reached  them 
until  after  the  school  year  lias  already 
begun.  H.R  16729  would  eliminate  that 
pre  blem  by  authorizing  the  appi-opriation 
of  student  aid  funds  in  the  fi.scal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  thev 
would  be  made  available.  The  bill  would 
further  provide  for  the  authorization  oi 
funds  for  program  planning  and  evalua- 
tion and  would  require  evaluation  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  student  assistance  i.< 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  sensible 
investments  we  can  make  in  the  youth  oi 
this  Nation.  The  NDEA  student  loans, 
the  insured  loans,  the  work  study  pro- 
gram, and  the  educational  opportunity 
grants  present  a  flexible  package  of  aid 
procrams  which  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  students.  Last 
year  an  estimated  1.175.000  students  re- 
ceived assi-stance  under  one  or  more  of 
these  programs.  I  suspect  that  a  large 
nimiber  of  these  young  men  and  women 
would  not  be  attending  college  at  all  were 
it  not  for  the  Federal  assistance  provided 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  should  continue  and  expand  our 
programs  of  student  financial  assistance, 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  H.R.  16729. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  the  State  legislature,  and  be- 
fore that  in  the  teaching  profession.  I 
have  been  vitally  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  education.  I  have  been  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that"  there  are  seri- 
ous educational  problems  that  need  to  be 
met  with  forthrightly.  adequately,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  highest  pos- 
sible quality  of  education  be  maintained 
and  extended. 

While  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture, it  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
the  great  educational  leaders  in  Iowa. 
I  was  an  early  supporter  of  State  aid.  I 
advocated  programs  for  impro\ement  for 
teachers  and  I  .supported  propositions 
that  would  increase  teacher's  .'salaries  and 
provided  for  their  well  being.  It  was  a 
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part  of  and  a  pioneer  in  the  movement 
to  take  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction out  of  partisan  politics,  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  quality  of  education 
through  encouragement  of  programs  that 
bring  greater  value  and  effectiveness  to 
education  at  the  secondary-  level. 

In  the  area  of  education  beyond  high 
.school  I  worked  closely  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  colleges  and  the  late 
Dr.  Virgil  Hancher.  in  particular,  to  map 
programs  and  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment and  passage  of  necessary  legislation 
and  to  promote  financial  support  to  the 
State  institutions. 

Since  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
followed  clo.sely  the  educational  needs 
and  for  the  most  part  have  supported  the 
sound  programs  and  approaches  to  at- 
tempted solutions  but  always  it  seems 
10  me  we  have  been  inadequate  in  meet- 
ing the  total  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing H.R.  16729  and  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  final  vote  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  again  we  are  making  no 
real  attempt  to  solve  the  real  total  prob- 
lem for  the  students  nor  for  the  colleges. 
One  of  the  problems.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  a  very  serious  one.  is  the  problem  of 
inflation  in  the  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

They  show  that  the  average  annual 
all-inclusive  cost  to  a  resident  student 
at  a  private  institution  of  leai-ning  was 
SI. 850  in  1957  and  S2.570  in  1967,  and 
will  be  an  estimated  $3,280  in  1977.  Tliey 
: Indicate  that  the  average  annual  cost  to 
I  resident  student  at  a  public  college  or 
lauversity  was  81,260  in  1957  and  SI. 640 
111  1967,  and  will  be  S2,160  in  1977. 

In  other  words,  each  school  year  her- 
alds an  inexorable  rise  of  roughly  3  to  5 
ercent.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  to 
which  over  850  colleges  and  universities 
belong,  even  a  student  who  lives  at  home 
r.nd  commutes  to  a  tuition-free  college 
.an  expect  to  pay  approximately  SI. 000 
a  year  for  books,  supplies,  fees,  trans- 
portation and  general  living  expenses. 

Statistics  such  as  these  cause  millions 
of  parents  whose  incomes  are  adequate 
for  most  ordinary  purposes  to  ask 
.searching  questions.  One  distraught 
mother  wrote  her  Congressman,  Repre- 
.-entative  Charles  S.  Joelson,  of  New 
•Jersey: 

My  husband  and  I  pay  tax  on  about  $9,000 
.ncome.  Average  middle-class  American  fam- 
:;v  We  have  f.vo  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  — 
again,  average  American  family.  Now  both 
these  children  have  reached  their  college 
y?ars.  Both  children  have  above-average 
ability  and  potential  and  wUl.  more  than 
likely,  go  on  to  receive  their  doctorates. 
Lovely!  Something,  as  parents,  we  are  proud 
of.  But,  as  parents,  how  do  we  pay  for  It? 

How  do  we  pay  for  it?  A  plaintive  cry 
heard  not  only  from  distraught  parents 
and  students  but  from  the  educational 
institutions  themselves.  They,  too,  are 
very  much  in  a  financial  bind.  The  cru- 
cial matters  for  both  are  the  ix)pulation 
explosion  and  the  changing  socio-eco- 
nomic pattern  of  American  ,society — as 
v.ell  as  the  rising  expectations  it  reflects. 

Forty  years  ago,  only  8  percent  of  all 
.American  families  earned  more  than 
S8.000:  today  their  number  has  quad- 
rupled. Forty  years  ago.  college  was  a 


way  station  for  the  well-to-do,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lower-income  students — 
many  from  immigrant  families — wliose 
parents  scrimped  and  saved  to  put  them 
through.  Today  the  broad  middle  cla.ss 
clamors  at  the  university's  gales,  de- 
manding to  be  let  in.  demanding  quality 
education.  Result:  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
very  nearly  an  indispensable  require- 
ment for  even  moderate  success  in  job 
or  career,  and  the  pressures  of  our  tech- 
nological age — as  well  as  tlie  quest  lor 
status — are  making  graduate  work  in- 
creasingly popular. 

Though  higher  education  is  becoming 
less  a  privilege  for  the  wealthy  and  more 
a  right  for  everyone,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  disadvantaged — despite  schol- 
arship and  community-action  programs 
designed  to  help  them — are  not  in  col- 
lege in  significant  numbers.  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  statistics  show  that  only 
4.6  percent  of  the  campus  population  is 
Negro.  At  the  moment,  for  groups  with 
very  low  incomes,  failure  to  be  academ- 
ically prepared  and  motivated  for  college 
IS  more  of  a  problem  than  finding  the 
money  to  pay  for  it. 

Thus,  its  clientele  drawn  primarily 
from  the  middle  classes,  higliPr  educa- 
tion is  undergoing  its  own  population  ex- 
plosion. Enrollment  swells  unchecked, 
with  a  3-million  increase  in  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  similar  one  expected  in  the 
next.  This  means  more  construction, 
more  services,  more  instructors  and  spi- 
raling  costs,  all  down  the  line.  Paradoxi- 
cally, as  high  as  they  are.  tuition  and 
fees  pay  a  surprisingly  low  percentage  of 
the  total  costs.  Joseph  Froomkin.  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Program  Planning 
and  Evaluation  at  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  estimates  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  student  pays  only  about  20  cents 
of  every  dollar  it  costs  to  educate  liim, 
even  if  he  pays  full  tuition.  This  figure 
may  be  low,  especially  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive private  institutions,  but  Froom- 
kin insists  that  "college  is  still  a  bargain 
in  that  only  a  small  percentage  is  being 
paid  for  by  the  student."  It  is  a  point 
worth  making. 

In  another  sense,  though,  a  bargain  is 
a  bargain  only  if  one  is  able  to  pay  for  it. 
To  the  family  making,  say,  510,000  a  year 
before  taxes,  with  two  or  more  children 
away  at  college,  even  a  low-cost  state 
university  proves  exorbitant. 

Should  parents  not  have  been  saving 
over  the  years  for  this  contingency? 
Ideally,  yes.  But  a  survey  commissioned 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  .shows  that  the  majority  of  fami- 
lies whose  sons  and  daughters  will  go  on 
to  college  fail  to.  or  aren't  able  to,  plan 
adequately  ahead.  And  even  if  money 
has  been  systematically  put  away  for 
college,  the  simi  frequently  tuiTis  out  to 
be  painfully  short  of  the  mark  because 
of  unexpected  tuition  boosts.  The  same 
holds  true  for  many  insurance  plans  be- 
gim  a  couple  of  decades  back. 

Commonplace  among  i^arents  who 
.saved  for  their  children's  education  is 
the  Nev.'  Jersey  couple  who  years  ago  put 
aside  $1,500  for  each  of  their  two  chil- 
dren, thinking  that  this  would  cover 
most  or  all  expenses.  They  now  maintain 
both  youngsters  at  private  universities 
at  a  combined  annual  cost  of  $7,000; 
family  earnings  are  $9,500  a  year.  The 


schools  are  prestigious,  tlie  children 
were  readily  accepted,  the  parents  want- 
ed their  youngsters  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity;  the  family  is  now 
saddled  with  lieavy  long-term  debt. 

We  didn't  really  pay  much  attention  to 
college  costs,  to  the  way  they  were  taking 
big  jumps — 

Explained   the  mother  in  this  unre- 
markable case  history — 
not  tin  Alan  was  In  his  senior  year  In  high 
school  and  we  liad  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  thing. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  the  Congress 
came  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
inflation,  especially  as  it  relates  to  edu- 
cation beyond  liigh  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  answer  to  this 
whole  area  of  education  beyond  liigh 
school  is  a  new  and  adequate  approach 
to  the  total  problem.  We  need  a  plan 
that  will  help  the  students  meet  the 
increasing  cost  and  that  will  help  the 
institutions  to  adequately  prepare  lor  the 
additional  millions  of  students  wiio  will 
be  wanting  to  go,  and  who  will  need  to  go, 
to  our  colleges  in  the  years  ahead.  After  a 
number  of  years  of  research,  witii  the 
assistance  of  students,  graduate  students, 
college  professors,  and  many  other  inter- 
ested persons,  I  have  developed  a  i^lan 
called  the  Iowa  plan.  It  is  called  the  Iowa 
lilan  because  most  of  tire  basic  research 
and  judgments  were  made  m  Iowa  with 
the  help  and  counsel  and  advice  of  Iowa 
students,  profes.sors.  and  educational 
le£.ders. 

Broadly  outlined,  the  Iowa  iJlan  con- 
sists of  three  phases.  Phase  1  would  grant 
to  parents  a  S50  tax  credit  each  year  for 
each  child  until  he  or  she  reaches  college 
age,  providing  that  educational  certifi- 
cates are  purchased  at  a  bank,  approved 
savings  and  loan  association,  insurance 
company,  or  some  other  financial  insti- 
tution. Money  set  aside  in  this  manner 
would  earn  inu^^rest  and  would  grow  to  a 
fund  of  Sl,200  to  $1,400  by  the  time  the 
child  entered  college.  This  would  provide 
S300  to  S350  assistance  each  year  to  par- 
ents financing  their  child's  education. 

Phase  2  would  grant  a  $200  yearly  tax 
credit  to  the  person  sustaining  the  major 
burden  of  a  student's  cxpen.ses  while  in 
college.  This  would  raise  the  total  sup- 
port available  to  a  student  to  a  minimum 
of  S2,000  over  a  4-year  period.  For  those 
who  would  find  that  the  $2,000  is  not 
enough,  lie  may  borrow  an  additional 
SI, 000  per  year  more. 

Phase  3  would  require  that  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  money  set  aside  for 
educational  investment  be  used  by  pri- 
vate banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions for  the  puipose  of  loans  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  particularly  to 
students  who  need  to  borrow  money  for 
their  education.  The  management  of  this 
revolving  fund  would  be  the  task  of  a 
specially  constituted  board,  which  would 
review  the  educational  needs  of  the 
State,  and  approve  loans  to  students  and 
institutions. 

Thus,  the  Iowa  plan  assists  those  who 
bear  the  burden  of  college  costs  with  di- 
rect tax  credit,  and  at  the  same  time 
ample  funds  are  made  available  to  meet 
the  growth  needs  of  the  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  vocational  schools  on  very 
easy  terms.  Let  us  examine  the  plan  in 
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closer  detail.  The  money  set  aside  each 
year  ui^.der  phase  1  would  be  deposited 
:n  a  restricted  educational  account  at 
any  private  financial  institution  meeting 
the  requirement  of  law.  The  depositor 
would  receive  educational  investment 
certificates  valued  at  S50  per  child  per 
year  Tlie  amount  of  money  paid  for  such 
certificates  would  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
on  the  purchaser's  Federal  income  tax. 
For  example,  if  a  man  buys  three  cer- 
tificates, one  for  each  of  his  three  chil- 
dren, it  costs  him  SI 50.  Let  us  assume 
that  his  Federal  income  tax  calculated 
after  all  deductions,  are  made,  comes  to 
S600  He  then  subtracts  the  S150  from  his 
total  tax  liability  of  S600  and  pays  the 
Governnient  .5450.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  paying  the  full  S600  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. S450  is  paid  in  taxes  and  $150 
IS  put  away  for  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  certificates  would  ordinarily  be 
purchased  by  the  beneficiary's  parents  or 
legal  i,'uardian.  But  in  the  event  that  the 
parent  or  guardian  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient tax  liability  to  purchase  a  certifi- 
cate, a  relative  or  some  other  designated 
person  could  make  the  investment  and 
receive  tax  credit. 

The  certificates  could  be  redeemed 
only  when  appUed  to  the  payment  of  tu- 
ition, books,  room  and  board  expenses  at 
an  approved  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. An  approved  institution  is  taken 
to  include  colleges,  universities,  junior 
colleges,  professional  schools,  trade 
schools,  or  any  other  educational  institu- 
tions beyond  the  high  school  level.  The 
money  in  the  student's  restricted  edu- 
cational account  will  be  distributed 
equally  over  a  4-year  period,  paid  directly 
to  the  institution  at  which  the  student  is 
enrolled. 

Mr.  ChaiiTTian,  here  is  a  bold  new 
total  approach  to  the  problems  of  higher 
education.  It  is  a  plan  that  is  adequate, 
flexible,  and  equitable.  I  invite  all  Mem- 
bers and  all  who  are  interested  in  real 
and  permanent  solutions  to  give  serious 
thoughts  to  the  advantages  of  the  Iowa 
plan  for  progress  and  growth  in  educa- 
tion. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to- 
day, the  1968  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  These  amendments  ex- 
tend for  2  years,  four  veiT  important 
student  aid  programs:  the  NDEA  loan 
program,  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, the  educational  opportimity  grant 
program,  and  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

Ne\er  has  a  college  degree  been  more 
important.  Never  have  more  people 
wanted  to  go  to  college.  And  yet  never 
has  education  been  more  expensive.  A 
family  with  one  child  must  plan  and 
save  for  years  to  provide  their  child  with 
a  college  education.  A  family  with  several 
children  who  are  capable  of  going  to  col- 
lege IS  strained  to  the  limit  to  provide 
an  education.  In  all  too  many  cases,  the 
family  is  unable  to  put  an  able  and  de- 
aerving  child  through  school.  For  those 
children  from  lower  income  families,  the 
cost  of  college  education  is  totally  pro- 
hibitive. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  tax  credit  for  fami- 
lies who  must  bear  the  expense  of  a  col- 
lege education.  The  enactment  of  a  tax 


credit  must  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  before  us.  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 

business  once  we  pass  the  present  crisis  ments  of  1968.  which  I  supiwrt,  permits 

in  fiscal  affairs   However,  the  tax  credit  low-interest  loans,  some  outright  grants 

must  be  in  addition  to  and  not  a  sub-  and  funds  for  student  jobs.  The  main  ap- 

stitute  for  the  present  Federal  programs  proach— low  interest  loan.s — is  desirable. 

directed  toward  excellence  in  the  class-  but  also  has  some  drawbacks.  First,  the 

room   and   teacher  development.   Many  amount  which  may  be  borrowed  is  far  be- 

legislators  claim  to  support  a  tax  credit  low  the  minimum  amounts  needed  foi- 

as  a  reason  for  not  supporting  important  students  in  many  of  our  universities.  Sec- 

programs    in   education,   including    the  ond.  many  youngsters,  and  their  families. 

Elementary,  Secondary'  and  Higher  Edu-  would  prefer  not  to  finish  thfeir  training 

cation  Act.  encumbered    by    a    deep    indebtedness 

The  Federal  programs  are  directed  to-  which  young  families  will  find  to  be  a 

ward  quality  education.  In  the  higher  .strain   as   they   set   up   households  and 

education  field,  the  high  quality  of  in-  start  on  their  careers, 
struction  results  from  Federal  programs         This  bill  does  not.  in  my  judgment,  go 

which  provide  fellowships  and  research  far  enough    Last  week  I  introduced  tax 

grants  to  scientists  and  instructors  who  incentive  legislation — H  R.  16982 — which 

also  teach.   If  these  programs  are  cut  would  provide  tax  credits  for  students  or 

back  or   abolished,   the   quality   of   our  family  members  for  tuition,  fees,  book.v 

teaching  faculties  would  suffer  and  the  and  equipment  costs.  I  see  these  two  bili,'^ 

cost  of  tuition  would  many  times  multi-  as  complementary.  Millions  of  families 

ply  the  cost  of  any  tuition  credit  benefit,  of  modest  income  are  willing,  even  anx- 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  ious.  to  pay  for  their  children's  educa- 

relationship    of    medicare     and    social  tion.  However,  in  a  period  of  rising  prices 

security    programs    to    the    problem    of  and    taxes,    they    find    the    burden    ol 

higher  education.  As  a  parent,  I  would  mounting  school  costs  just  beyond  their 

prefer  not  to  have  to  determine  whether  means.  My  bill  would  help  reduce  this 

my  family  resources  should  be  spent  for  burden. 

the  education  of  my  children  or  for  the  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  en- 
support  or  the  medical  and  health  re-  couraging  family  a-ssistance.  as  my  bill 
quirements  of  my  parents.  The  improve-  does,  and  providing  Government  assist- 
ment  of  social  security  and  the  enact-  ance.  'What  we  should  .seek  is  a  variety 
ment  of  medicare  has  relieved  many  of  means  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the 
American  families  Ivom  the  terrible  pursmt  of  higher  education.  My  bill  and 
choice  of  establishing  priorities.  the  bill  before  us  are  two  such  compati- 

The  extension  of  the  four  programs  in  ble  means. 
the  bill  before  us  today  will  provide  an        Mr.   DONOHUE.   Mr.   Cliairman.  this 

education  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  bill, 

deserving  youngsters.  I  have  kept  a  rec-  H.R.  16729.  now  before  us  certainly  ranks 

ord  of  these  college-assistance  programs  very    high   among   the   most   important 

and  their  impact  in  the  county  I  repre-  measures  presented  to  the  Congress  ana 

sent:  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  As  the  fol-  i  most  earnestly  hope  we  will  follow  thf 

lowing  table  shows,  these  programs  have  example  of  the  esteemed  Committee  <  :> 

grown  dramatically  over  the  past  5  fiscal  Education    and   Labor   by   speedily   and 
years.  They  have  obviously  been  crucial     unanimously  approving  it. 
in  helping  provide  assistance  to  the  post-         This  afternoon  we  have  heard  a  most 

'World  War  wave  of  children  seeking  en-  impressive  recital  of  expert  and  authori- 

trance  to  the  Nation's  colleges.  ative   testimony  to  show  the  incredible 

-  growth,  over  these  ixist  several  years,  of 

Education     Guar-        j^^g    number    of    students    entering    our 

NDEA         stSdy       "Smty       "oin  higher  Institutions  of  learning.  For  the 
g'ani  next  decade  it  is  reliably  anticipated  tha'. 

the  student  population  will  increase  to  a 

$702.064 figure  of  more  than  8  million. 

^§i'5^^ - As   this  phenomenal   growth   has  oc- 

i.  450'. 000  ji66ru3"'J383.'i96'"  liis.'ooo     curred  it  has  strikingly  revealed  the  im- 
.469,470     364.520    609.850  0     pgrative    need    to    provide    and    expand 

scholarship  and  loan  programs  to  help 

quahfied  and  ambitious  students,  whose 
The  table  shows  that  the  guaranteed  families  are  financially  unable  to  as.sist 
loan  program  was  not  used  in  the  Cleve-  them,  to  continue  their  education.  That  is 
land  area  in  fiscal  1967.  because  banks  the  basic  and  wholesome  objective  of  this 
did  not  want  to  participate  in  it.  I  am  measure  we  are  now  considering. 
proud  to  report,  however,  that  beginning  The  principle  provisions  of  this  meas- 
last  fall,  a  number  of  area  banks  realized  ure  are  designed  to  extend,  through  fisc-al 
the  importance  of  the  program,  put  civic  1970,  the  National  Defense  Education 
spirit  above  the  lack  of  attractiveness  Act.  student  loan  programs,  the  educa- 
of  the  loans,  and  again  began  participat-  lional  opportunity  grant  program,  and 
ing  in  the  program.  the  work-study  program  and  to  expand 

The  table  also  shows  that  there  has  student  loan  insurance  programs  to  per- 
been  a  more  than  threefold  increase  in  mit  the  insurance  of  more  student  loan.s 
-student  assistance  between  fiscal  1963  by  increasing  the  Federal  asistance  to 
and  fiscal  1967.  These  programs  have  State  and  private  student  loan  insurance 
meant  the  difference  between  limited  op-  a;-ency  resene  funds  by  one-third  and 
portimity  and  limitless  future  for  thou-  by  providing  a  new  program  of  Federal 
sands  of  Cleveland  area  youngsters.  reinsurance  of  80  percent  of  the  value  of 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  loan  As  the  Members  here  are  aware 
the  amendments  before  us.  all  of  these  programs  are  due  to  expire 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl     next  June  30  and  there  is.  therefore,  an 
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urgent  requirement  for  our   authoriza- 
tion action  now. 

A   further    timely    and   sensible   pro- 
posal in  this  measure  provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  appropriations  requests  for 
these  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  one 
in  which  ihev  would  be  made  available 
which    will   obviously   enable    both    the 
educational    institutions    and    the    stu- 
dents to  utilize  the  programs  in  the  best 
of  order  and  to  ihe  fullest  advantage. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  projec- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  to  foster  and 
to  nourish  the  talents  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  security  and  insure  the  prog- 
ress of  this  Nation  now  and  hereafter. 
These   talents,   for   development,   reside 
in  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  This  bill  rep- 
resents an  investment  in  our  youth  by 
providing  the  means  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  individual's  capacity  for  intellec- 
tual and  personal  development  through 
advanced  educational  training.  Such  a 
fulfillment  returns  an  untold  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  of  economic,  scientific, 
cultural,   and   .social   benefits.   As   Ben- 
jamin Franklin  so  well  said  long  ago.  "an 
investment  in  knowledge  pays  the  best 
interest." 

'Very  truly  the  continuing  welfare  of 
a  nation  primarily  depends  on  the  in- 
vestment it  makes  in  the  human  capaci- 
ties of  the  citizens  who  live  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  our  best  judg- 
ment, but  quite  often  with  real  misgiv- 
ing and  doubt  about  future  benefits,  we 
authorize  a  great  many  investments  here 
in  this  body  every  year.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  approving  a  reason- 
able investment  in  the  young  people  of 
this  coimtry,  an  investment  about  which, 
no  matter  by  what  priority  spending 
standards  it  is  judged,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  future  benefit  that 
will  be  returned  to  the  Nation,  Let  us. 
then,  wisely  adopt  this  measure,  in  the 
national  interest,  without  further  delay. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  exciting  results  of 
Federal  higher  education  student  assist- 
ance programs  has  been  the  remarkable 
L-rowth  in  terms  of  aid  we  have  given  our 
youth  and  our  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  strongly  favor  H.R.  16729  and  its 
approach  to  extend  for  2  years  programs 
i)roviding  assistance  to  students  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  if  anyone 
will  carefully  look  at  the  facts  and  read 
the  legislation  closely  it  is  unlikely  they 
could  deny  this  assistance. 

During  the  10-year  period  since  the 
beginning  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  there  have  been 
additional  student  aid  programs  estab- 
lished with  the  result  that,  today  there 
's  a  comprehensive  federally  assisted 
package  of  student  assistance  made  up 
of  loans,  direct  grants,  and  work-study 
programs. 

In  this  10-year  period,  the  number  of 
participating  colleges  and  universities  in 
these  student  aid  programs  has  doubled 
from  1.100  to  2,200,  The  dollar  amount  of 
funds  provided  to  students  has  increased 
tenfold  from  S59  million  m  loans  m  the 
first  full  year  of  NDEA  to  over  S400  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year   1968. 
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And.  the  number  of  students  served 
bv  these  programs  has  increased  nearly 
sevenfold  over  the  115,000  borrowers  in 
the  first  year  of  NDEA. 

The  real  significance,  however,  of  what 
we  have  done  in  American  education  is 
reflected,  not  in  statistics,  but  in  the  ex- 
periences of  individual  Americans,  young 
and  old,  whose  lives  are  being  shaped  by 
better  education. 

Yet,  for  all  our  progress,  we  still  face 
enormous  problems  in  education  that 
cannot  be  met  by  half-hearted  measures 
which  directly  effect  the  young  people  of 
America  and  will  eventually  effect  the 
civilization  and  fabric  of  our  society. 

Our  failure  to  recognize  the  priorities 
of  education  can  result  only  in  human 
costs.  These  costs  may  be  explainable  but 
they  are  not  tolerable. 

In  my  State.  Federal  funds  have  been 
used  wisely  and  consistently;  and  there 
is  a  strong  need  for  Federal  assistance 
in  extending  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education. 

■We  face  in  Texas  the  problems  of  an 
increasing  population  and  an  increasing 
percentage  of  college-age  groups  .seek- 
ing higher  education. 

I  might  add  that  the  problem  in  Texas 
is  more  serious  than  in  most  States  since 
each  5-year  period  since  1950  shows  the 
percentage  of  population  growth  in  Texas 
has  exceeded  the  national  growth  figure. 
For  example,  in  1960-65,  the  percent- 
age of  population  growth  in  Texas  was 
10.6  as  compared  to  the  U.S.  growth  rate 
of  8.1  percent. 

Our  college-going  rate  has  increased 
steadily  and  whereas  21.6  percent  of  the 
18  to  24  age  group  was  attending  college 
in  1961.  there  was  27.3  percent  of  this 
group  in  college  in  1967. 

In  my  district  alone  programs  to  aid 
education  are  visibly  demonstrated. 
Within  a  radius  of  40  miles,  we  have  some 
50,000  college  students  in  some  of  the  best 
universities  in  the  Nation. 

Paralleled  with  agricultural  interests, 
there  is  not  a  higher  priority  than  inter- 
ests in  education.  Investment  in  students 
represents  the  best  investment  we  can 
make  to  the  future  of  America. 

Both  increasing  population  and  an  in- 
creasing college-going  rate  are  placing 
heavy  pressures  on  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Texas. 

The  pressure  would  not  be  bearable  ex- 
cept for  the  Federal  assistance  of  such 
sound  programs  as  work  study,  direct 
grants,  and  loans  to  those  who  seek  ful- 
fillment as  humans  through  better 
education. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  strongly  endorse  H.R.  16729,  which 
would  continue  our  college  student  aid 
programs  for  2  more  years.  The  best 
ticket  for  success  in  American  society  is 
a  good  education,  and  we  must  make  sure 
that  every  youth  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  get  a  college  education  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  costs  of  a  college  education  are 
continually  rising.  Annual  charges  at 
many  private  schools  are  now  over  S3,000 
a  year,  and  costs  at  public  institutions  are 
going  up  as  well.  Even  with  careful 
planning  and  saving  in  advance,  it  is 
difficult  for  many  families  to  keep  a  son 


or  daughter  in  college.  The  problem  is 
magnified  for  each  additional  member  of 
the  family  of  college  age. 

The  four  student  aid  measures  which 
would  continue  to  be  funded  enable  many 
young  people  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds to  get  college  educations.  S6me 
need  only  guaranteed  loans  to  make  ends 
meet,  and. some  need  more  help,  such  as 
that  provided  by  grants,  work-study 
programs,  and  NDEA  loans.  'With  these 
programs  the  burden  of  financing  an 
education  is  spread  equitably.  Part  of  the 
cost  is  paid  by  a  student  and  his  lamily 
while  he  is  in  .school,  part  is  paid  by  the 
student  when  he  is  out  of  school,  and 
part  is  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

The  program  is  not  excessive  in  cost— 
$500  million  a  year.  We  can  afford  it. 
Further,  we  must  be  able  to  afford  it.  The 
money  spent  via  these  programs  is  an 
investment  not  just  in  the  education  of  a 
few  young  people;  it  is,  rather,  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  To 
continue  to  lead  m  the  world,  we  must 
have  a  continuous  flow  of  leaders  from 
our  universities.  Hence,  H.R.  16729  de- 
serves the  support  of  us  all. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  assistance 
programs  legislation  which  is  now  before 
us.  This  amendment  as  I  understand  it 
would  deny  the  benefits  of  this  act  to  any 
student  or  employee  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity who  violates  a  rule  of  the  institu- 
tion certified  by  the  institution  to  be  a 
serious  type  violation  or  one  which  is 
disruptive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  right  or  proper  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  lend  the  weight  of 
its  sanctions  to  the  rules  of  public  and 
private  universities,  especially  when  those 
rules  are  not  passed  upon  publicly  and 
are  not  even  subject  to  the  constitutional 
limitations  which  would  be  attendant  to 
usual  governmental  actions. 

Certainly  the  threat  of  losing  financial 
assistance  will  have  a  serious  inhibiting 
influence  on  the  expressions  and  actions 
of  students  dependent  on  that  assist- 
ance, and  it  will  cause  them  to  be  chary 
of  taking  action  on  even  clearly  legiti- 
mate matters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  relations 
between  universities,  and  their  staff  and 
students  are  best  left  to  the  parties. 
Ever>'  time  the  government,  and  espe- 
cially the  Federal  Government,  takes  ac- 
tion to  influence  the  conduct  of  univer- 
.sity  affairs  it  threatens  to  intrude  upon 
the  traditional  freedom  of  thought  and 
inquiry  which  is  the  essence  of  a  uni- 
versity. It  is  because  of  the  dampening 
effect  upon  academic  freedom  more  than 
any  thing  else  that  I  am  so  deeply  con- 
cerned by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  It  is  a  provision  which  has 
no  place  in  the  academic  environment — 
if  students  and  universities  are  to  im- 
prove their  relations  it  will  not  be 
through  the  intimidation  of  expression 
by  the  use  of  Federal  sanctions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTBsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

SECTION  1.  I  a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
(li  bv  striking  out  'and"  before  "$225,- 
000.000".  1 2)  by  inserting  after  "June  30. 
1968."  the  following:  "and  $200,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
the  next  fiscal  year;"  (3i  by  striking  out 
"and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tJiereof 
"and  there  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971".  and  (4)  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1.  1970". 

lb)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  in  subsections  la)  and 
(bi  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

( c )  Section  206  of  such  ^ct  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  each  time  It  appears  In 
subsections  lai.  (b).and  (ci  of  such  section, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

ESITENSION    OF    AND    AMENDMENT    TO 
WORK-STUDY     PROGRAM 

SEC.  2.  i a )  The  first  sentence  of  section  442 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1 1  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
$200,000,000".  and  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"June  30.  1968."  the  following:  "and  .$225,- 
000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June    30.    1969.    and    the    succeeding    fiscal 

year". 

(b)  Section  144(f  t  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  ot  1964  is  amended  by  btrlRing 
out  ail  that  follows  "this  Act"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  85  per  cen- 
tum during  the  period  beginning  August  21, 

1967.  and  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  80  per 
centum  thereafter:  except  that  the  Federal 
share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  compen- 
sation   for    work    performed    after    June    30. 

1968.  by  a  student  employed  by  a  private  non- 
profit agency  or  organization  i  other  than 
the  institution' entering  into  the  agreementl 
If  the  Comrrlssloner  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter- 
minations, t  lat  a  Federal  share  in  excess  of 
80  per  centum  is  required  in  furtherance 
of   the  purposes  of   this  part;". 

EXTENSION     OF     AND     AMENDMENTS     TO     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   OPPORTUNITY     (JRANT     PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (aiili  Section  401  ib)  of  the 
Higher  Educ.it ion  .^ct  of   1965  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  in  the  first  .sentence  and  inserting  in 
ileu  thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years"; 
and 

(B)  bv  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 
(2)    Sections  405(b).   406(b).   and   407(bi 

i2)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "third  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "second  sentence". 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1968,  section  402(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  but 
excluding  assistance  from  work-study  pro- 
grams" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  including  compensation  paid 
under  a  work-study  program  assisted  under 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964". 

(C)  Section  407  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•(c)  An  institution  which  has  In  effect  an 
agreement  to  carry  out  a  work-study  program 
under  section  143  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  may  use  to  carry  out  such 
work-study  program  any  of  the  funds  paid 
to  it  from  sums  appropriated  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  401(b)  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  requirement 
in  section  144(f)  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  funds  used  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  for  such  purpose." 


EXTENSION     OF     AUTHORITY     FOR     PAYMENTS    TO 
REDUCE    STUDENT    INTEREST    COST 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  428(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1970".  and  by  striking  out  "1972" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

EXTENSION     OP    FEDERAL     LOAN     INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  424  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  1 1 ) 
In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1967,"  and  by  inserting  after  June  30. 
1968"  the  following:  ".  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years";  and  (2)  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  by  striking  out  "1972"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

FEDERAL   GLIARANTY  OF   STUDENT   LOANS   INSURED 
UNDER  NON-FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  421(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(3)".  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  that  sub- 
section the  following:  ".  and  (4)  to  guaran- 
tee a  portion  of  each  loan  insured  under  a 
program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  428(aM  1)  (C)  ". 

(b)  Section  428  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  into 
a  guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
with  which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  subsection  (  b) .  whereby  the  Commissioner 
shall  vindertake  to  reimburse  it.  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  establish, 
in  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  amount  expended  by  it  in  discharge  of 
its  insurance  obligation,  incurred  under  Its 
loan  insurance  program,  with  respect  to 
losses  (resulting  from  the  default,  death,  or 
permanent  and  total  disability  of  the  student 
borrower)  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
principal  (other  than  interest  added  to  prin- 
cipal) of  any  insured  loan  with  respect  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  interest  (Ai  is  pay- 
able by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection 
(a  I,  or  (B)  would  be  payable  under  such 
subsection  but  for  the  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  the  borrower. 

"(2)  The  guaranty  agreement — 

"(A I  shall  set  forth  such  administrative 
and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  the  risk 
of  unreasonable  loss  thereunder,  to  insure 
proper  and  efflclent  administration  of  the 
loan  Insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that 
due  diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  col- 
lection of  loans  insured  under  the  program; 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  making  stich  reports. 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
subsection,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  alTordlni;  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  certification  of  such  reports; 

"(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
that,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  Insurance  program  as 
may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking  of 
the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty  agree- 
ment is  acceptable  in  full  satisfaction  of 
State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  a  reserve; 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  80  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  made  as  payments 
of  principal  on  loans  in  default,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payment  under  the  guaranty  agreement, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  for 
dejKisit  In  the  insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431.  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide 
for  subrogation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary;  and 

"(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 


"(3)  To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  a  guaranty  agreement 
under  this  subsection  may  contain  provision.s 
which  permit  such  forbearance  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  student  borrower  as  may  be  agree<i 
upon  by  the  parties  to  an  insured  loan  and 
approved  by  the  insurer.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  collec- 
tion of  the  amount  of  any  loan  by  the  in- 
surance beneficiary  or  its  insurer  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  insurance  beneficiary  or 
its  Insurer  to  have  laecome  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  terms  insurance  beneficiary'  and 
default'  shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to 
them  by  section  430(e) .  and 

iB)  permanent  and  total  disability  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agreement 
entered  into  prior  to  September  1.  1969.  with 
a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  with  which  the  Commissioner 
has  in  effect  on -that  date  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
section  9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  may.  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  subsection,  undertake  to 
guarantee  loans  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
which  are  insured  by  such  State,  institu- 
tion, or  organization  and  are  ovitstanding  on 
the  date  of  execution  of  the  guaranty  agree- 
ment, taut  only  with  respect  to  defaults  oc- 
curring after  the  execution  of  such  guar- 
anty agreement  or.  if  later,  alter  its  effective 
date." 

(c)  Section  431  of  such  Act  is  amended  (Ai 
by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  ".  or  in  connection  with  pavinent- 
under  a  guaranty  agreement  under  sectio:; 
428(c)."  after  "insured  by  him  under  this 
part";  iB)  by  inserting  In  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (ai  ".  or  in  connection  with 
such  guaranty  agreements."  after  "insured  l)y 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part";  and  iCi 
by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  ".  or  in  connection  with  any  guar- 
anty agreement  made  under  section  428(cl" 
after  "insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part". 

(d)  Section  432(a)(5)  of  such  Act  i;5 
amended  by  inserting  "or  any  guaranty  agree- 
ment under  section  428(c)"  after  "such  in- 
surance" 

FEDERAL  ^DVANCES   TO    RESERVE    FUNDS    OF    NON- 
FEDERAL STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  421(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  o: 
paragraph  (2);  by  striking  out  the  period  ut 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  that  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and": 
and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  SI 0.000.000  for  making  advances 
under  section  422  during  the  two-fiscal-year 
periixl  ending  June  30,  1970.  for  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student 
loan  insurance  programs." 

(b)  Section  422(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clause  (3)"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (3)  and  (4)",  an(^ 
by  striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1966.  June  30.  1967.  or  June  30, 
1968."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year"  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph; and 

(2  1  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  after  para- 
graph 1 1 1  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30,  1968,  unless  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  non-Federal  sources.  Such 
equal  amount  may  include  the  unencum- 
bered non-Federal  portion  of  a  reserve  fund 
As  used  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
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■unencumbered  non-Federal  portion'  means 
the  amount  (determined  as  of  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  making  of  the  ad- 
vance) of  the  reserve  fund  less  the  greater  of 
(A)  the  sum  of  (1)  advances  made  under  this 
section  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  (11)  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  advances  made 
under  this  section  after  June  30,  1968,  and 
before  the  advance  for  purposes  of  which 
the  determination  is  made,  and  (ill)  the 
proceeds  of  earnings  on  advances  made  under 
this  section,  or  (B)  any  amount  which  Is 
required  to  be  maintained  In  such  fund 
pursuant  to  State  law  or  regulation,  or  by 
agreement  with  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against 
the  insurance  of  outstanding  loans." 

(c)  Section  422(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)".  by  inserting 
"prior  to  July  1.  1968"  before  "pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)"  where  it  appears  in  the 
first  and  third  sentences,  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  of  such  subsection,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraphs; 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
.sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4) 
of  section  421(b)  (A)  to  nonprofit  private 
institutions  and  organizations  for  the  bene- 
ut  of  students  in  any  State  and  (Bi  to  such 
State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  such  State  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  Inclusive,  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  inclusive,  but  such  advances 
may  otherwise  be  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  made.  Tlie 
amount  available,  however,  for  advances 
to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  $20,000, 
and  any  additional  funds  needed  to  meet 
this  requirement  shall  be  derived  by  pro- 
portionately reducing  ( but  not  below 
i20,000)  the  amount  available  for  advances 
io  each  of  the  remaining  States. 

"(3)   For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 

•  he  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 

inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 

hall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 

•he  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 

vailable  to  him." 

INCREASE    OF    MAXIMUM    INTEREST    RATE    UNDER 
STUDENT    LOAN    INStTSANCE    PROGRAMS 

SEC.  8.  (a)  Section  427(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
.ng  out  'G  per  centum"  and  all  that  follows 
■  nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
..f  the  loan." 

lb)  Section  428(b)(1)(E)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •'0  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
■hereof  "7  per  centum". 

(C)  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
oy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(dl  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  this  part)  or  of 
iny  State  (other  than  a  statute  establish- 
ing a  State  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram), which  linuts  the  rate  or  amount  of 
interest  payable  on  loans  shall  apply  to  a 
loan — 

"(1)  which  bears  Interest  (exclusive  of 
.ny  premium  for  insurance)  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
7  oer  centum  per  annum,  and 

'••(2)  which  is  Insured  (A)  by  the  United 
.States  under  this  part,  or  (B)  by  a  State  or 
i.onprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion under  a  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section." 

MERGER      OF      NATIONAL      VOCATIONAL      STTTOENT 

LOAN  INSURANCE  .^CT  OF  1965  WTTH  STLT3ENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION   ACT   OP    1965 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Section  435  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
aiion  Act  Of  1965  is  amended — 
(1)   by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
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(c),  (d),  (C).  and  (f)   as  (b),  (d).  (e).  (I). 
(g),  and  (h),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  as 
so  redesignated  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means 
(1)  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  (2) 
a  vocational  school,  or  (3)  with  respect  to 
students  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  an  institution  outside  the  States 
which  is  comparable  to  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  to  a  vocational  school 
and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  purposes  of  this  part."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  as 
so  redesignated  "eligible  institution"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Institution  of  higher 
education",  by  striking  out  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  institution 
outside  the  States  which  is  comparable  to  an 
institution  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  also  includes";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
text  of  subsection  (n)  of  section  17  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  amended  as  tollows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "(a)"  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c) ". 

(B)  Strike  out  "eligible  institution"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "vocational  school". 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act"  in  clause  (4)(C)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(b)  Section  421(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "and"  ijefore 
"(4)".  and  by  adding  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  that  subsection  the  following;  ", 
and  (5)  to  authorize  direct  loans  to  students 
attending  vocational  schools  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  insured  loans  at  interest  rates  that 
do  not  exceed  rates  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary  lor  federally  insured   loans". 

(CI    Section    422(b)  (1)    of    .such    Act    (as 
amended    bv   .section    7(C)    of    this    Act)    is 
amended   ( 1 )    by  sinking  out  "S700.000.000" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$775,000,000";    (2) 
by  striking  out  "$25,000"  each  time  it  appears 
In  the  second  t^entence  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  "535,000";  and  (3)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes 
of    determining   whether    the   maximum    or 
minimum   amount   of    advances   under   this 
paragraph  has  been  received  by  a  State  or  by 
nonprofit   institutions   or   organizations   for 
the  benefit  of  students  in  such  State,  there 
shall  be  included  any  advance  made  to  such 
State  and  to  institutions  or  organizattons  for 
the  benefit  of  students  in  that  State  under 
section  3  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965." 

(d)(1)  Section  425(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "Sec. 
425.  (a)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (Ci  (I)  of  such  Acf 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "institution  of 
lugher  education  or  at  a  comparable  institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "eligible  institution". 

(3)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (iv)  of  such  Act 
is  .unended  by  inserting  "full-time"  before 
"volunteer". 

(4)  Section  428(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

1  5 )  Section  434  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  per  centum"  an  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "15  per  centum". 

i6i  Section  436(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "title  and  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

( e )  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section,  designated  "Sec  437.",  which  shall 
contain  the  section  heading  and  subsection 
designations  and  text  of  section  10  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965.  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   Subsection  (a)  of  such  text  Is  amend- 


ed by  striking  out  "student  who  would  be 
eligible  lor  an  insured  loan  under  this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "student  who 
would  be  eligible  for  an  insured  loan  for 
study  at  a  vcK'atlonal  school  under  tills 
part". 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  such  text 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "section  8(a) 
(2)(D)"  each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  427(a)(2)(D)". 

(3)  Such  text  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Act"  at  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(f )  Section  435  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection ; 

"(I)  The  term  SUite'.  as  defined  in  section 
801(b),  Includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pivcific  Islands." 

(g)(1)  The  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  is  repealed. 

(2)  All  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  lund  estab- 
lished by  section  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  ot  1965, 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to.  and  Ijecome  assets  and  liabilities  of,  the 
student  loan  Insurance  lund  establl.shed  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Payments  In  connection  with  defaults 
of  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  (under  the 
authority  of  subsections  (h)(3)  and  (h)(4) 
of  this  section)  under  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  established  by 
such  .section  431. 

(li)(l(  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  : 

(A)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  alter  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(B)  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  boi  rowed  by  a  student  who 
obtains  an  insured  loan  on  or  alter  such 
sixtieth  day,  and  the  minimum  amounts  of 
repayment  allowable  with  respect  to  sums 
borrowed  by  such  u  student,  there  shall  be 
Included  all  loans,  whenever  made,  d)  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  with  v^'hlch  the  Com- 
missioner has  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b)  of  part  B  ol  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965.  or  (111  made  by  a  State  under 
section  428(a)  (2)  (E)  of  sucli  part  or  .section 
9(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act.  or  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  10  of  suc>^  Act. 

(21  Clause  (Iv)  (VISTA  service)  and 
clause  (1)  I  attendance  at  eligible  Institu- 
tion) of  section  427(a)  (2 1  (Ci  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  by  the  Commissioner  and.  with  the 
consent  of  the  lender,  loans  Insured  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  students  for  study  at  voca- 
tional schools,  which  are  outstanding  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of  attend- 
ance or  service  occurring  on  or  alter  such 
sixtieth  day. 

( 3  )  This  section  ( and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  for 
Insurance  made  to  an  eUglble  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  a  .-tudent,  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965.  or,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  concerned,  impair  the  obligation  of 
any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  section 
42B(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  section  9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  undertake 
to  obtain  necesspry  modifications  of  agree- 
ments entered  Into  "oy  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428(b)  (1)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
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of  1965  or  section  9ib)  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
and  in  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provisions 
of  such  agreements  to  the  requirements  of 
such  section  428(bi(li.  If.  however,  such 
modlflcations  cannot  be  obtained  because  a 
party  to  such  an  agreement  is  subject  to  a 
statute  of  a  State  that  prevents  such  party 
from  complying  with  the  terms  of  such  modi- 
fication, the  Commissioner  shall  not.  before 
the  fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of 
such  St-ite's  first  regular  legislative  session 
which  adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  exercise  his  author- 
ity to  terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such 
agreement. 

(4 1  A  certiflc.ite  of  insurance  or  of  com- 
prehensive insur.mce  coverage  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  the  National  Voratlonal  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  may  be 
Issued  or  made  effective  on  or  after  the  sixti- 
eth day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such 
sixtieth  day  without  regard  to  any  amend- 
ment or  repeal  made  by  this  section. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  .ADEQUATE  LEADTIME  AND  FOR 
PLANNING  AND  FVALUATION  IN  HIGHER  FDt'- 
CATION    STUDENT    ASSIST.XNCe    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  id.  Tlie  Hlt;her  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  804  the 
following  new  sections: 

•'PROGRAM   PLANNING   AND   EVALUATION    FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

"Sec  805.  la)  There  .\re  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  each  flscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  otherwise  authorized  by 
any  provision  of  law  specified  in  subsection 
( b  I .  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be 
available  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  for  expenses. 
Including  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other 
payments,  for  d )  planning  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  programs  or  protects  for  nhlch  such 
appropriations  are  authorized  under  such 
provision  of  law.  and  i  2 1  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  for  which  appropriations 
are  so  authorized. 

"lb I  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsection  lai  are  as  follows: 

"111  Parts  A  and  B  of  title  IV  and  section 
442  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Tit'e  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

"(3 1  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

"ADVANCE     FtrNDING 

■  Sec.  806.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education,  appro- 
priations for  grants,  loans,  contxacts.  or  other 
payments  under  any  proi-islon  of  law  referred 
to  in  section  805ib)  are  authorized  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  ef- 
fect a  transition  to  this  method  of  timing  ap- 
propriation action,  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial 
application  under  any  such  provision  of  law 
will  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise  i  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  flscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"EVALUATION    REPORTS    AJJD   CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  807.  (a)  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
m.:t  to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  any 
provision  of  law  referred  to  in  section  805ibi 
and  to  the  respective  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations a  report  evaluating  the  results  and 
eSTectiveness  of  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted thereunder  diu^ng  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  together  with  his  recommendations  (In- 


cluding   any    legislative    recommendations) 
relating  thereto. 

"(ta)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  in  the  penultimate  flscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  under  such  program  for 
assistance  to  students  who  have  not  received 
assistance  under  such  program  during  prior 
fiscal  years  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  review  and  evaluation  of  such  pro- 
gram (as  up  to  date  as  the  due  date  permits) 
for  Its  entire  past  life,  based  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  objective  meas- 
urements, together  with  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations as  to  proposed  legislative 
action. 

"AVAILABILITY  OP  APPROPRIATIONS   ON   ACADEMIC 
OR  SCHOOL   YEAR   BASIS 

"Sec.  808.  Appropriations  for  any  flscal 
year  for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments to  educational  agencies  or  institutions 
under  any  provision  of  law  referred  to  in 
section  805 (  bl,  may.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  agency  or  institution  con- 
cerned on  the  basis  of  an  academic  or  school 
year  differing  from  such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  PERKINS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
that  tire  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
piinted  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iectio:i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  desire  to 
prolong  the  debate  or  prociastinate  on 
this  bill,  but  it  would  be  my  liope  the 
gentleman  would  not  insist  on  time  limi- 
tations on  the  bill  until  at  least  the 
amendments  are  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  intend  that.  I 
■ft-ant  the  bill  thoroughly  debated,  and 
unless  there  is  some  unreasonably 
lengthy  amendment  somewhere  along 
the  line,  I  will  not  insist  on  time  limita- 
tions anywhere,  but  I  thought  we  could 
expedite  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ■with- 
draw my  reservation  with  that  assurance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QtHE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
2.  line  16,  after  "program"  insert  "and  exten- 
sion OF  vocational   WOHK-STtrOY   PROGRAM". 

On  page  3,  after  line  11,  insert: 
"(C)(1)  Section  13(e)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  'From  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
flscal  years,  such  payment  shall  equal  75  per 
centum  of  the  amount  so  expended.'. 

"(2)  Section  15  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30 
1967.  and  for  each  of  the  tliree  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  e.xtend  the  voca- 
tional work-study  program  exactly  as  It 
Is.  It  is  the  same  authorization  as  exists 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  It  would  extend  it  for 
the  2  years  as  we  do  with  the  other 


student  assistance  programs,  for  the  vear 
1969  and  the  year  1970.  Again  I  would 
sa>  on  this  program  that  if  there  is  to 
be  any  change  in  it.  we  ought  to  make 
that  change  in  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, but  nou-  in  order  that  we  might  be 
able  to  pas.s  the  legislation  as  quicklv  ;i> 
possible  with  the  least  amount  of  con- 
troversy. I  believe  we  ought  to  extend 
this  as  a  part  of  the  act  in  order  that  .i 
vocational  education  work-study  pro- 
gram can  leceive  its  appropriations  a.s 
well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hr.vo 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  ihe 
amendment  and  I  believe  it  should  he 
accepted.  I  .^^ay  this  because  it  i.s  im- 
perative that  there  be  a  new  authori- 
zation for  the  prosram.  Since  the  Co;ri- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  is  going  to  act 
Tuesday  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropri.:- 
tion  bill,  there  must  be  an  authoriz,- 
tion  so  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  provide  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIi:.  That  is  correct.  That  i- 
the  uurnos?  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mi'.  Chairman,  if  th. 
gentleman  will  yie'd  further,  that  is  the 
sole  reason  why  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  accepted  at  this  tirra 
I  am  concerned  about  the  matchl:.- 
provisions  which  presently  govern  t!;; 
program. 

The  law  now  provides  for  a  Federal 
share  of  75  i^ercent.  Some  of  us  woiiln 
like  to  change  it.  But  I  am  concernfo 
whether  it  should  be  done  at  this  tini" 

My  only  objective  is  to  see  to  it  tiiat 
there  is  an  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  think  we  should  jeop- 
ardize this  possibility  in  any  way.  I  am 
concerned  th?>t  amendments  to  the 
matching  provisions  may  jeopardize  or 
hinder  us  ;n  :-eachins  our  objective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  iias  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Pucinski.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Quie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  .5  additional  min- 
utes. 1 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  .\ield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  .vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  proceeding  alon:; 
these  lines  today  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that 
this  bill  expires  on  June  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  one  of 
the  finest  programs  which  we  have  in 
operation  in  this  country.  However,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  that  the  general 
Subcommittee  on  Education  is  now  con- 
cluding its  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  .'\ct.  and 
we  hope  to  bring  to  this  Congress  before 
thiS  session  is  over  legislation  which  will 
not  only  deal  with  this  program  and 
problems  but  others  as  well  which  are 
so  important  to  this  country. 

First  of  all.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
Gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  QdieI. 
who  has  offered  this  amendment,  wheth- 
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er  or  not  I  can  get  any  assurance  from 
him  that  the  adoption  of  his  proposed 
amendment  does  not  preclude  us  from 
coming  in  with  other  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  I  hope 
we  can  co'ant  on  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  when  we  pro- 
!X)se  other  substantial  amendments. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  preclude  his  general  Sub- 
committee on  Education  from  coming  in 
with  additional  .substantive  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  which 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Further.  I  can  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  can  give  him  that  as- 
surance and  lioi^efully  the  assurance  to 
our  colleagues  in  this  body  that  I  want 
to  extend  the  vocational  education  bill 
this  year  to  further  strengthen  our 
school  systems  and  these  various  pro- 
trrams.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  should 
b;^  a  dramatic  impi'ovement  and  that  it 
i.s  most  important  that  we  make  great 
strides  in  these  fields  in  the  coming 
years.  We  need  to  do  more  to  improve 
Mie  Vocational  Education  Act  in  order 
to  improve  the  opportunities  for  all 
people  to  learn  and  utilize  vocational 
skills. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  view  of 
this  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  shall  not  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  had  intended  to  of- 
fer to  the  gentleman's  amendment  which 
■.vould  provide  for  80  percent  of  Federal 
funds  and  only  20  percent  of  State  funds, 
.^imply  because  your  work-study  program 
now  provides  for  the  30-perccnt  formula 
as  well  as  other  programs  encompassed  in 
this  bill. 

We  should  provide  for  this  formula 
with  reference  to  the  work-study  pro- 
cram  as  we  do  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
QuiEl  has  assured  me  that  we  v.-ill  have 
bipartisan  support,  we  can  quickly  move 
with  our  hearings  and  study  on  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  general  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
and  it  is  my  hope,  and  I  know,  that  he 
will  stand  behind  them  when  this  other 
bill  comes  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vo- 
cational work-study  program  under 
consideration  with  H.R.  16729.  the 
Hisher  Education  Act  Amendments,  is 
a  working  and  workable  program  aimed 
at  providing  vocational  training  for 
young  i:>eople  who  come  from  families 
that  are  considered  in  the  poverty  clas- 
sification. This  program  helps  these 
yotmg  people  to  attend  vocational 
schools  by  working  i>art  of  the  time  in 
jobs  that  are  related  to  their  training. 

Most  of  these  .'Students  would  drop  out 
of  school  for  lack  of  finance.^  if  this  pro- 
gram was  not  continued.  It  i.*^  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future,  providing  training 
for  youth  who  would  otherwise  co  un- 
trained, and  providing  needed  skills  for 


our  mechanized  and  computerized  busi- 
ness community. 

As  we  attem|)t  to  set  priorities  and 
ti-y  to  come  up  witli  new  ideas  in  the 
dual  fight  against  ix)verty  and  a  cum- 
bersome, deficit-laden  budget,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  bypass  the  programs 
that  are  already  making  significant  con- 
tributions and  are  producing  concrete 
results  for  the  modest  sums  spent.  As 
one  of  the  area  technical  .schools  re- 
cently wrote  me  from  my  distiict  in 
Minnesota : 

In  the  three  years  that  we  have  liad  thi.s 
program,  our  school  district  hiis  not  received 
one  penny  Tor  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. How  many  other  government  spon- 
sored programs  can  make  this  statement? 

In  other  words,  the  money  spent  went 
directly  to  the  trainina  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  needy  students 

A  modest  investment  in  the  training 
of  a  per.son  who  will  become  a  reliable, 
tax-payinti  cit-zen  is  far  superior  to  any 
program  of  assistance  that  merely  doles 
out  tax  dollars  under  our  20th  century 
welfare  schemes  without  measurably  re- 
ducing p.overty  or  ending  the  cycle  of 
unemployment  I  believe  the  vocational 
work-study  jji-oprani  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi-site 
number  of  woi'ds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16729,  a  bill  to  extend  the  present  higher 
education  student  assistance  programs. 
This  occasion  marks  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  enactment  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  a  land- 
mark in  the  Federal  effort  to  riake  avail- 
able to  our  ambitious  young  people  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Many  of  us  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  worked  on  these 
earlier  student  assistance  bills,  and  can 
look  today  with  some  pride  at  the  way 
these  programs  have  grown.  This  pride 
is  not  a  mere  r;loating  over  legislative 
victories.  It  rather  arises  from  the  rec- 
ognition that  today,  in  1968.  the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  programs  to 
help  insure  that  all  of  our  young  men 
and  women  are  financially  able  to  at- 
tend  college. 

Many  speakers  today  will  undoubtedly 
discuss  the  critical  importance  of  higher 
education  in  our  society.  Our  Nation  de- 
pends on  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
educate  and  train  the  young  men  and 
women  who  will  inherit  our  Government, 
help  run  our  industry,  add  to  our  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  teach  in  our  .schools. 
Our  young  people  depend  on  the  col- 
leges and  universities  to  prepare  them 
for  a  more  useful  and  meaningful  life. 
Approval  of  the  programs  which  are  be- 
fore us  today  will  reaffirm  our  national 
commitment  to  student  assistance,  and 
will  continue  our  national  investment  in 
America's  greatest  resource — our  chil- 
dren. 

A  capitulation  of  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents helped  during  the  last  10  years,  or 
of  the  amount  of  aid  which  has  been 
rendered,  is  not  In  my  opinion  a  com- 
plete measure  of  the  success  of  these 
higher  education  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. 
To    someone   uneasy    with   statistics. 


recitation  of  these  large  numbers  can  act 
as  a  narcotic,  and  dull  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand that  each  number  represents  an 
individual.  For  instance,  knowing  that  in 
fi.scal  year  1967.  3,770  students  attendinq 
in.stitutions  of  higher  learning  in  my 
State  of  Ne'W  Jersey  received  over  S3.000.- 
000  in  NDEA  student  loans  does  not  tell 
the  human  stoiT-  How  many  of  the.se  stu- 
dents would  have  been  unable  to  pursue 
their  education  without  tliis  help'.'  How 
many  were  in.spired  by  their  cxperlenro 
during  that  academic  year  to  become 
teachers,  doctois.  social  workers,  or 
clergymen?  The  mere  number  of  .students 
and  amount  of  funds  fail  to  tell  us  Uic 
sienificance  to  the  individual  student 
and  to  our  national  future  of  these  NUEA 
loans. 

But  our  concern  today  mu.st  be  more 
with  the  future  needs  than  the  \>am  .suc- 
cess. President  Johnson  summed  U9  ihe 
problem  in  his  education  message  of  last 
February : 

For  millions  of  rapfible  American  KtudeiUs 
and  their  families,  college  Is  Etill  mu  i>f  reach 
m  a  nation  that  Iwnors  individual  achieve- 
ment, hn.inclal  obst:icles  to  full  cduc.it!nn:il 
opportunity  must  be  ovcrconie 

Tlie  financial  obstacles  the  President 
i-ef erred  to  exist  lor  many  students  to- 
day, and  they  will  not  become  less  serious 
in  the  future.  Recent  fisjures  .Uiow  that 
the  average  annual  cost  of  college  to 
resident  student  at  a  iirivatf  college  or 
university  was  S2.570  in   1967,  and  will 
gi-O'A'  to  $3,280  in  1977.  The  average  an- 
nual cost  to  a  1  esident  student  at  a  public 
college  or  university  was  SI. 640  in  1967, 
and  will  be  S2.160  in  1977.  In  other  ^vords. 
each  .school  year  in  the  next  decade  will 
bi-inc  a  I'ise  in  the  co.sts  of  t.  coilece  edu- 
cation of  roughly  5  jiercent.  To  parents 
of  the  lower  and  middle  income  q:roups. 
and  even  to  [larents  of  hiah  incomes  with 
several  children,  these  increasiivj  costs 
mean  that  .sending  their  children  to  col- 
lege will  be  at  best  difficult,  and  at  worst 
impossible. 

This  bill.  H.R.  16729.  represents  a  con- 
gressional commitment  that  these  in- 
creasing costs  will  not  put  a  collrce  edu- 
cation out  of  the  financial  reach  of  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  make  ihiscom- 
mitment  to  our  vounR  people,  and  lo  \ote 
with  me  today  in  supiwrt  of  H.R.  16729. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
IIou.se,  would  extend  throuah  fiscal  1970  ,  J^ 
four  major  student  a.ssistance  prosrams. 
The.se  proerams  are:  the  student  loan 
program  of  the  NDEA :  the  collece  work- 
study  program  carried  out  under  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act:  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
authorized  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act:  and  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  proeram  of  title  IV  of  the 
Hiaher  Education  Act. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  both  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  the 
Full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  consensus  reflects  the  growing  rec- 
ognition that  we  must  undertake  to  in- 
sure that  no  American  youth  of  industry 
and  ambition  is  denied  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  college  education  because  of 
lack  of  money.  This  consensus  exists  not 
merely  because  these  student  assistance 
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procranis  contribute  to  making  the 
Amencan  promise  of  full  opportunity  a 
reality. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  every  Federal  dol- 
lar which  helps  a  young  man  or  woman 
attend  college  is  an  investment  in  Amer- 
ica's future.  The  problems  of  today's 
world,  and  those  of  the  world  which  our 
children  will  inherit,  demand  for  their 
solution  highly  trained  minds.  If  we  are 
to  successfully  confront  the  population 
explosion,  the  problems  arising  from  the 
technical  and  scientific  revolution,  and 
the  poverty  that  we  see  around  us  in  this 
countrv-  and  abroad,  then  we  must  insist 
that  ail  our  young  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  the  most  advanced  edu- 
cation which  can  be  offered.  H  R.  16729 
is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

One  of  these  student  assistance  pro- 
grams has  already  begun  to  demonstrate 
its  benefits,  not  just  to  the  student  re- 
ceiving aid.  but  to  society.  I  refer  to  the 
college  work-study  program,  conducted 
under  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  This  program  seeks  to  stimu- 
late the  part-time  employment  of  col- 
lege students  to  help  them  meet  their 
college  costs.  In  1966,  some  275.000  stu- 
dents were  employed  by  reason  of  this 
procram,  and  it  is  estimated  that  35  per- 
cent of  these  students  were  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  S3,000. 
At  its  inception,  most  of  the  jobs  created 
through  this  program  have  been  directly 
related  to  the  college  the  student  at- 
tended. However,  an  increasing  number 
of  students  are  now  being  employed  in 
programs  of  direct  benefit  to  their  com- 
munity. For  example,  last  year  some  50 
students  from  Hardin-Simmons  College 
were  enabled  to  work  during  the  summer 
for  the  Abilene,  Tex.,  YMCA.  i:o  extend 
the  Y's  programs  into  lower  income  areas 
of  the  city  which  had  not  been  ser\'ed 
before.  In  .inother  progi-am,  Boston  Uni- 
versity law  students  have  worked  in  vari- 
ous positions  with  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  Boston  area,  and  with  the 
local  legal  aid  and  public  defender  or- 
ganizations. In  Pittsburgh,  students  from 
Chatham  College  have  undertaken  proj- 
ects to  help  the  residents  of  the  inner 
city,  including  mobile  health  imits  and 
remedial  speech  clinics.  These  students 
get  much  more  from  this  work-study 
program  than  a  job  to  help  defray  their 
college  expenses.  They  are  doing  work 
which  directly  helps  their  commumty 
and  which  may  offer  them  inspiration  for 
later  public  service.  The  bill  before  us 
today  would  continue  and  expand  this 
extremely  worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  this  work- 
study  program  in  detail  only  to  give  some 
flavor  to  the  happy  combination  of  per- 
sonal and  national  benefit  which  these 
student  assistance  programs  offer.  The 
other  programs  are  of  importance  also. 
The  authorization  in  H.R.  16729  for  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program  for  fiscal 
1969  will  help  approximately  422.000  stu- 
dents. The  grants  provided  under  the 
educational  opportimity  grants  will  bene- 
fit some  425.000  students.  The  insured 
loan  program  will  make  available  some 
$10  million,  and  ^«ek  to  enlist  more  di- 
rectly in  this  educational  venture  private 
lending  agencies. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  Members 
recall  the  statement  of  the  ancient  Greek 


pliilosopher,  Diogenes,  that  "the  founda- 
tion of  every  state  is  the  education  of  its 
youth."  This  truth  has  not  chanaed  .since 
the  4th  century,  B.C.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  continue  its  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  if  we  are  truly  to  make 
of  our  own  society  a  model  for  other  na- 
tions to  emulate,  then  we  must  attend  to 
the  education  of  our  young.  This  bill, 
H.R.  16729.  will  help  in  this  effort.  I  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  commenting  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  QuieI,  my  time  ran 
out  while  I  was  pointing  out  that  while 
many  well-meaning  people  in  this  coun- 
tiT  are  looking  for  answers  to  what  is 
happening  to  the  young  people  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
one  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  expanded 
program  for  aid  to  education  is  this 
work-study  program  which  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs  in  this 
countiy,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  means 
we  have  of  reducing  the  staggering  fig- 
ures that  plague  us  every  day  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  strange  paradox  that 
in  this  great  industrial  coimtiy — the 
greatest  industrial  countrj*  in  the  world, 
reaching  for  an  $850  billion  gross  na- 
tional product  by  July  1  of  this  year — 
that  we  find  the  strange  dilemma  of  our 
young  people  being  among  the  highest 
percentage  of  unemployed. 

We  find  in  America  in  the  age  groups 
between  16  and  19  years  of  age  some 
22  percent  are  imemployed  among  the 
white  boys.  23  percent  among  the  white 
girls,  and  a  staggering  33  percent  among 
the  Negro  boys  in  the  age  group  of  16  to 
19,  and  the  percentage  is  48  percent  of 
imemployed  among  the  yoimg  Negro 
girls  in  the  age  group  16  to  19. 

Certainly  the  wisest  thing  is  to  con- 
tinue this  program  and  keep  this  work- 
studj-  program  going.  It  is  through  this 
program  that  we  ai'e  trjing  to  make  in- 
dustry accept  this  educational  opportu- 
nity of  giving  youngsters  the  exp>erience 
they  need  in  order  to  join  the  main- 
stream of  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  says,  this  program 
provides  excellent  benefits  in  the  urban 
areas  of  our  coimtry,  but  I  woiild  like 
to  mention  the  effect  it  has  on  our  rural 
areas. 

As  an  example,  in  Staples.  Mirm.,  we 
have  an  outstanding  program.  This  is 
in  northern  Minnesota,  and  is  not  in  my 
district.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
area  vocational  schools  in  the  country. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  Staples  Vocational  School  receive 
assistance  under  this  work-study 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  share  my 
colleague's  great  support  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment will  meet  the  speedy  action  that 
is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtjieI. 


Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\MENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   SMFTH   OT  IOW.\ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SMrrH  of  lowu: 
On  page  22.  line  20,  add  the  following: 

■"Sec.  809.  No  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or 
gram  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  awarded  to  any  applicant  who  has  been 
convicted  by  any  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  crime  which  involves  the  use  uf 
or  assistance  of  others  in  the  use  of  force, 
"resp.iss  or  the  seizure  of  property  under  cois- 
•rol  of  an  institution  of  lilgher  education  ■  j 
prevent  officials  or  students  at  such  an  in- 
stitution from  engaging  In  their  duties  ur 
pursuing  their  studies." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Smith;  i.s  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  ainendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  tlie 
irentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned.  I  believe  there  are  no  objec- 
tions to  the  gentleman's  lunendment. 

Tlie  gentleman  and  I  discussed  it,  and 
he  modified  his  original  amendment  so 
that  an  individual  would  have  to  be  con- 
'.icted  before  the  prohibition  become,^ 
effective. 

Mr.  chaiiTnan.  we  accept  the  gentle- 
man'.s  amendment. 

xMr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment.  I  think  it  i.s 
a  very  fine  amendment.  I  regret  that  it 
is  necessary  to  lake  such  action,  but  I 
think  action  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  say  it  does  involve  all 
Federal  student  finance  programs  and  i.; 
not  limited  to  one  type  of  loan  or  grant. 

I  do  not  t-ake  particular  pride  in  the 
lan.guage.  I  think  the  committee  in  con- 
ference can  work  out  better  language. 
but  I  want  the  principle  established  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hnd  this  an  acceptable 
amendment  because  it  requires  a  con- 
viction. This  guarantees  due  process  of 
law  to  that  person  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  amendment. 

I  thmk.  therefore,  it  is  a  pretty  rea- 
sonable amendment  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wil'  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Some  of  us  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  having  seen 
this  amendment  prior  to  this  lime  nor 
the  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  just  now  speaks  of  this  not 
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applying  until  due  process  of  law  has 
been  completed. 

I  think  that  this  requires  then  that 
we  have  a  Uttle  explanation  before  this 
amendment  is  adopted  because  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  appeals  may  be  imresolved 
long  after  the  period  of  4  years  that 
some  student  might  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  applies  to  con- 
viction in  any  court  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  prohibition  is  not  delayed 
jjending  an  appeal  in  the  criminal  case. 
Mr.    WAGGONNER.   Then   would   an 
individual   be   denied   the   right  of   ap- 
peal so  far  as  the  benefits  of  this  legis- 
lation are  concerned? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  carry  language  which 
would  deny  the  benefits  of  the  moneys 
provided  in  this  legislation  to  tho.se  who 
are  not  convicted  by  a  civilian  court  but 
who  were  in  violation  and  convicted  by  a 
student  government  group  or  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  some  college? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  does  not  carry 
nn  automatic  prohibition  in  that  type  of 
ca.se.  That  would  be  left  up  to  the  in- 
stitution  to  determine  whether  or  not 
•hev  want  to  make  a  loan  to  that  person. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  I  may  ask  my 
.  olleague  one  other  question. 

The  administration  of  an  individual 
institution  could,  in  their  discretion. 
-hould  the  university  regulations  be  vio- 
lated, make  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  such  an 
individual? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  could,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  been  convicted  in  a 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  the  type 
crime  covered.  In  that  event  they  have  no 
discretion  at  all. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  amendment 
;joes  part  of  the  way,  but  I  believe  we  need 
to  gr  further.  I  will  support  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  going  to  support  another 
fine  which  I  think  goes  a  little  further. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
aentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly  to  say  that  the 
force  and  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  in  effect  without  any  right  of 
appeal? 

In  other  words,  if  there  was  a  convic- 
tion in  the  lower  court,  it  would  not  go 
into  effect  some  year  or  so  later  if  the 
conviction  was  reversed? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Tliis  provision 
has  no  effect  upon  the  criminal  prose- 
cution, but  it  does  have  an  immediate 
affect  upon  his  privilege  to  secure  the 
Government  funds  or  loan. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  that  is  what  *he  gentleman  really 
intends. 

Suppose  the  conviction  is  reversed  a 
year  later? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  ap- 
plicants who  want  to  go  to  school  and 
who  are  not  able  to  go  to  school  because 
the  financial  support  is  not  available  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  give  them  that  pri- 
ority during  that  year. 
Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   I  am   not  neces- 


sarily disagreeing  with  that  at  the 
moment,  but  I  do  think  that  due  process 
and  fair  play  would  indicate  that  an  ap- 
peal would  lie. 

I  am  really  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man would  indicate  that  he  would  want 
to  preclude  anyone  from  the  right  of 
appeal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  say  that  all 
I  am  precluding  is  a  person's  right  to 
secure  Federal  money.  A  student  is  not 
prohibited  from  going  anywhere  el.se  to 
secure  other  financing  nor  is  a  school 
prohibited  from  permitting  him  to  enroll. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  person  appeals 
and  then  the  conviction  is  set  aside,  then 
he  would  qualify  and  his  entitlement  to 
a  loan  would  be  reinstated,  would  he  not? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  he  would  be 
reinstated. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But  the  time  lag 
involved  could  be  detrimental  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Tliere  is  also  a 
time  lag  involved  when  other  students 
who  want  to  go  to  school  carmot  no  to 
school  for  several  days  due  to  other  stu- 
dents forcing  them  away  from  classes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But  you  are  being 
the  judge  and  jury.  It  is  the  .same  as 
finding  a  person  guilty  without  them 
having  any  right  of  appeal.  It  just  does 
not  make  any  .sense  to  me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  it  is  a 
l)rivilege  to  receive  Government  funds 
for  this  purpose,  and  we  should  not  give 
them  to  students  who  then  violate  the 
civil  liberties  of  other  students  by  exclud- 
ing others  who  wish  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  establish  .some  legislative  intent  here 
so  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  timely 
and  necessary.  I  think  we  can  say  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  decent 
young  people  in  this  countiy  who  bene- 
fit from  these  programs  and  are  working 
their  way  through  school  and  getting  a 
liigher  education.  As  a  member  of  this 
committee  for  the  last  10  years.  I  am 
proud  of  the  role  I  have  played  and  the 
contribution  I  have  made  in  helping  this 
program  get  through  the  Congress.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  correct  for  us  today 
to  deal  with  that  small  handful  of  self- 
styled  leaders  who  can  tear  up  a  campus 
or  who  can  tear  up  a  community  in  pur- 
suit of  what  they  call  their  rights. 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  thou- 
sands of  students  who  want  to  continue 
to  go  to  school  and  who  do  not  want  to 
participate  in  this  kind  of  activity? 

What  about  those  decent  students  who 
do  not  v.-ant  to  see  their  schools  torn  up? 
What  about  the  young  people  who  are 
sincere  in  their  purpose,  and  those  young 
people  who  believe  in  the  established  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  countrj'  and  who  know 
they  can  find  redress  for  any  grievances 


through  the  orderly  process  of  law  in- 
stead of  lawle.ssness?  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  offered  a  timely 
amendment. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
this  question:  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  uix)n  the  finding  of  guilty  in  any 
lower  court,  as  of  the  rendering  of  that 
decision,  the  benefits  inuring  to  an  ap- 
plicant under  this  act  would  cease  at 
that  time;  they  could  be  lelnstated  at 
some  .sub.sequent  date  in  the  event  the 
defendant  perfects  an  apix^al  and  the  ap- 
peal reverses  the  original  finding.  But 
as  of  the  time  the  guilty  finding  is 
entei-ed  by  the  lower  court,  would  the 
benefits  that  inure  from  tliis  bill  at  that 
time  cea.se  to  this  particular  applicant? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  He  would  get  no 
future  benefits   That  is  coirect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Can  we  establish  fur- 
ther in  this  House  that  any  rules  or  regu- 
lations i-ssued  by  the  Office  of  Education 
interpreting  this  amendment,  in  the 
event  this  amendment  is  adopted,  such 
regulations  will  be  published,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  that  all 
interested  parties  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  them,  instead  of 
slipping  in  with  guidelines,  as  they  have 
been  doing,  without  anyone  knowing 
what  they  have  been  doing  until  they  be- 
come final,  and  then  they  rewrite  com- 
pletely what  we  in  this  legi-slative  Cham- 
ber have  decided?  Can  we  get  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  proper  contribution. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment.  I 
know  that  most  of  the  yomrj  people  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  law- 
abiding,  decent  citizens  who  sincerely 
-seek  a  higher  education.  I  do  not  believe 
our  entire  higher  education  community 
should  be  indicted  for  the  scandalous 
acts  of  a  few.  Most  youna  people  are 
proud  of  their  college  or  university  and 
condemn  the  actions  of  the  small  mi- 
nority who  have  brought  disgrace  on 
many  of  our  campuses.  I  believe  these 
young  people  who  want  no  part  of  this 
wreckles.sness  should  be  piotected  and  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  restore  some 
degree  of  sanity  to  our  campuses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  SmithI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Pike:  On  page 
2.  line  f».  after  section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  as  an  addition  to  .section  201 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act- 

"No  part  of  the  fvinds  made  available  im- 
der  this  section  shall  be  provided  to  any  stu- 
dent who.  during  the  preceding  12  months, 
engaged  in  overt  acts  aimed  at  disrupting 
the  national  defense  program  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Such  acts  shall  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  defacing  or  de- 
stroying draft  cards,  disrupting  or  attempt- 
ing to  disrupt  military  operations.  Including 
the  operations  of  draft  centers,  or  disrupting 
or  attempting  to  disrupt  programs  conducted 
by  any  Institution  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of   Defense.  Nothing  contained 
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In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  freedom  of  any  student  to  verbally  ex- 
press his  views  on  any  such  law.  operation 
or  program  Anv  issue  of  fact  arising  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  determined  by  the 
admlnistriiiive  ufficers   of  such   inftltulion." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment 
ago  someone  said  he  thought  the  Smith 
amendment  nas  excellent — as  did  I — 
but  that  we  ought  to  go  a  little  further. 
This  does  so  a  little  further.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  is  going  to 
arouse  a  certain  amount  of  opposition. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  have  had  mixed  results.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  fourth  estate  has  accused  me, 
with  the  presentation  of  this  amendment, 
of  having  come  down  on  the  senior  side  of 
the  generation  gap.  and  this  may  well 
be  true.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all 
fairness  to  my  own  children  I  ought  to 
offer  some  such  amendment. 

I  haY.e  told  my  own  childreii — and  I 
have  one  m  a  little  college  in  New  Jersey 
and  one  at  a  nameless  place  up  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— that  they  can  do  anything 
they  want  to  at  college.  They  can  tie  up 
the  dean.  They  can  do  all  these  things. 
They  can  steal  papers  out  of  the  ofHce. 
They  can  do  anything,  because  I  am 
physically  unable  to  prevent  them.  My 
son  can  beat  me  up.  and  my  daughter  is 
too  old  for  spanking.  But.  if  they  do 
these  things,  they  are  not  going  to  do 
them  at  my  expense.  They  are  going  to 
do  them  at  their  own  expense— and  they 
arc  soing  to  relatively  expensive  institu- 
tions. 

In  this  amendment  we  are  not  saying 
anybody  cannot  do  anything  he  wants 
to  do.  We  are  .just  saying  that  if  he  does 
these  thin!;s.  overt  actions  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  is  not  going 
to  get  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans. 

I  think  it  is  a  travesty  on  the  whole 
concept  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans  that  we  should  be  pro- 
viding money  tor  people  who  do  these 
things. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  we 
do  not  demand  a  conviction  of  a  crime. 
No.  W9  dn  not  demand  a  conviction  of  a 
crime.  That  is  why  this  goes  further. 
It  is  an  administrative  detennination 
made  by  the  college. 

How  do  they  get  the  NDEA  loan  in  the 
first  place?  They  get  it  by  an  adminis- 
trative determination  of  the  college.  The 
administration  determines  that  they  are 
in  need  of  the  loan  And  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  that.  The  administration  de- 
termines they  are  qualified  to  get  the 
loan.  And  there  is  no  appeal  from  that. 
There  is  not  any  right  to  a  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan.  This  is  a 
privilege.  I  think  when  there  are  people 
needing  these  loans  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  ought  simply  to 
provide  the  administrators  with  some 
new  criteria,  some  new  and  additional 
criteria,  which  they  can  use  in  carrying 
out  their  judgment  as  to  who  shall  get 
N'DEA  loans  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  travcstv  on  jus- 
tice to  allow  some  worthy  people  to  be 


deprived   of   such    loans   because    there 
simply  are  not  enough  to  go  around. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
amendment,  the  gentleman  enumerates 
card  burning  and  interfering  with  mili- 
tary installations,  as  types  of  offenses  but 
the  gentleman  says,  "but  not  limited  to." 
What  other  activities  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  contemplate? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  say  quite  frankly, 
if  a  student  lies  down  in  the  street  and 
stops  a  troop  movement,  this  would  be 
such  an  activity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  list  them  all.  I  would  say  if  a 
student  prevents  the  normal  operations 
of  the  ROTC  program  on  campus,  this 
would  be  such  an  act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  before 
we  enact  blanket  authority  of  this  type, 
we  should  thoroughly  explore  the  matter. 
conduct  hearings,  and  specify  the  of- 
fenses and  the  crimes  which  we  felt 
should  preclude  a  college  student  from 
obtaining  a  loan. 

Mr.  PIKE.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret- 
fully do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
on  that,  because  I  think  there  is  a  very 
broad  area  which  do  not  always  consti- 
tute crimes,  but  other  things  which  may 
well  be  detrimental  to  the  national  de- 
fense. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  to 
label  everybody  a  criminal.  We  label  peo- 
ple criminals  in  order  to  take  rights 
away  from  them.  Here  we  are  merely 
taking  away  a  privilege  and  giving  it  to 
someone  else. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  we  have  numerous  amendments 
along  this  line.  I  wonder  if  we  can  on  this 
particular  amendment  agree  to  close  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  in  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS,  To  do  what? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  To  close  debate  in  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  .sensitive  and  serious  ques- 
tion we  are  dealing  with  today,  and  I 
believe  this  particular  anlendment  raises 
serious  questions  of  constitutionality. 

First,  it  goes  back  in  time.  The  lan- 
guage includes  the  following:  "During 
the  preceding  12  months." 

This  raises  ex  post  facto  questions  in 
that  it  deals  with  conduct  in  the  past, 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  statute. 

Second,  this  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  conviction  in  a  competent  court  of 
jurisdiction,  but  uses  the  words,  "en- 
gaged in  overt  acts."  And  it  further  deals 
with  "overt  acts"  aimed  at  disrupting  or 
attempting  to  disrupt  programs  con- 
ducted by  any  institution  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Defense." 
Perhaps  the  author  of  the  amendment 


has  in  mind  Columbia  University  in  thl= 
regard. 

I  believe,  very  simply  stated,  as  I  sau; 
before,  that  this  amendment  raises  que.--- 
tions  of  constitutionality.  It  is  unrea.son- 
able  and  quite  possibly  discriminatory 
It  does  run  counter,  in  my  judgment.  ;  i 
the  protections  of  the  first  amendmen;. 
as  speech  and  some  kinds  of  action  have 
been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hv 
so  intermingled  as  lo  constitute  expie-- 
slon  protected  by  the  first  amendment 
symbolic  .speech. 

I  believe  further  that  it  might  touci-. 
on  the  right  of  the  iieople  peaceably  m 
assemble  and  petition  the  Government 
for  redress  of  prievanccs. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  1 1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  There  is  one  thlna  I 
might  observe  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  presently  pending.  It  applies 
to  students  who  during  the  preceding  12 
months  might  have  engaged  in  some  type 
of  activity. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  This  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  i,s 
retrospective.  It  applies  to  prior  acts.  It 
would  i^enalize  action  taken  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  such  penalty.  We 
have  settled  constitutional  principles  to 
prohibit  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  amendment  also  talks  about  evert 
acts  "aimed  at  disrupting  the  nation.Tl 
defense  program."  What  does  "aimed" 
mean?  This  is  a  subjective  test.  This  is 
a  test  not  specified  in  the  amendment. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  im- 
prove any  amendment  when  the  matter 
goes  to  committee,  or  is  considered  v.\ 
the  other  body  or  in  conference,  it  :S 
submitted  that  the  Pike  amendment,  in 
the  way  it  is  presently  worded,  does  not 
accomplish  that  which  is  desired  to  b" 
accomplished  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  which  I 
believe  is  clear  and  to  the  ooint. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  language 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  f  Mr.  Pike  I . 

The  amendment  does  not  refer  to  any 
kind  of  ex  post  facto  principle.  It  does 
not  invoke  any  kind  of  ex  post  facto 
principle.  The  amendment  of  the  eentle- 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Pike]  in  no 
sense  does  anything  to  make  these  act.s 
a  crime,  m.ore  than  they  are  a  crime 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  right 
now.  All  it  would  do  is  suggest,  as  the 
gentleman  so  eloquently  said  in  his 
presentation  of  the  amendment,  that 
there  is  here  involved  a  .■system  of  bene- 
fits, and  this  system  of  benefits  is  con- 
ferred based  upon  definite  criteria  which 
are  published  in  journals  and  adopted  as 
part  of  university  practices  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  laid  down  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

They  refer  to  income.  They  refer  :o 
standing.  They  refer  to  the  educability  of 
the  person  in  the  college  program.  There 
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are  ample  criteria  now  In  the  law.  This 
lUst  steps  up  the  criteria  In  the  thrust 
if  the  NDEA  principle  of  this  act,  so  that 
m  looking  for  eligible  beneficiaries — and 
we  do  not  have  enough  money  to  go 
around  to  all  of  the  beneficiaries  who 
.seek  these  benefits — a  little  priority  is 
L'iven  to  those  who  do  not  engage  in 
\iolence  or  disruption  against  our 
countrj-. 

For  the  purpose  the  legislative  history 
,)f  the  Intent  of  the  amendment  which 
•ihe  gentleman  offers,  am  I  correct  that 
It  refers  to  students? 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  since  it 
refers  to  funds  we  give  to  students  under 
any  provirion  of  this  act,  would  the  act 
cover  those  graduate  students  who  may 
be  taculty  members,  who  certainly  know 
what  they  are  doing?  There  Is  no  genera- 
tion gap  that  exists  here.  These  are  well- 
informed  people  who  are  supposed  to  lead 
our  students.  If  they  are  seeking  fel- 
lowships and  seeking  NDEA  graduate 
benefits  and  they  engage  In  these  acts, 
would  these  grants  that  are  fellowship 
t;rants  be  included  in  the  denial  of  bene- 
fits Intended  In  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PIKE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
upiiileman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  glad  lo  yield  to  the 
.!.;entleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man in  this  way:  I  beheve  that  it  is  ex- 
plicit in  the  language  and  it  Is  certainly 
the  legislative  intent.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  say  one  additional  thing,  this 
question  has  been  raised  about  acts 
which  took  place  previously.  Quite  frank- 
ly. I  happen  to  believe  that  the  school 
.-idmlnistrators  ought  to  be  considering 
such  acts  right  now.  I  think  it  is  only  sad 
that  we  have  to  rub  their  noses  In  It  to 
determine  who  should  get  NDEA  loans 
but  the  amendment  Is  wholly  prospective 
in  that  it  applies  only  to'  loans  which 
shall  be  granted  in  the  future.  They  can 
use  criteria  which  took  place  in  the  past. 
In  fact,  what  a  student's  marks  are  when 
lie  applies  for  such  a  loan  is  nothing  but 
a  criterion  that  took  place  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  NDEA  program  is  by 
its  very  nature  a  selective  program.  What 
he  does  in  the  selection  process  Is  put 
in  some  reasonable  additional  criteria 
which  preserve  the  spirit  of  this  system 
Oif  benefits  as  the  NDEA  is  related  to  the 
defense  of  the  country-  Therefore,  I  can 
find  no  quarrel  with  the  thrust  of  the 
•■vnrding  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heard  with  interest  my  other  friend,  the 
L'entleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PncEl 
.-peak  about  a  travesty  of  justice.  What  I 
am  wondering  about  is  the  justice  in- 
volved in  one  aspect  of  his  amendment. 
Maybe  he  can  explain  it  to  me.  The 
N'DEA  loan  program  is  supposed  to  be 
for  needy  college  students.  Therefore, 
they  are  the  only  ones  Milnerable  to  see- 
ms a  cutoff  of  their  loan  funds  if  such 
-tudents  were  determined  to  be  in  that 
category  by  the  college  president,  under 
■he  language  of  Mr.  Pike's  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  do  not  yield  further,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  want  to 


point  out  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  that  there  are  more  needy 
college  students  seeking  loans  than  there 
are  loans  to  go  around.  I  think  he  knows 
this.  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Carey  1,  got  the  thrust  of  my  ques- 
tion, let  me  explain.  If  you  are  a  rich 
student,  then  you  do  not  need  an  NDEA 
loan.  There  Is  no  penalty  at  all  for  such 
students  If  they  engage,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Pike's  amendment.  In  acts  .such 
as  defacing  or  destroying  draft  cards  or 
disrupting  military  operations  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  it.  The  wealthy  students  would 
not  be  vulnerable.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  him.  If  he  Is  really  anxious  to  have  an 
act  which  Is  equitable  and  just  that  he 
ought  to,  in  all  fairness,  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  internal  revenue  code.  I 
suppose — I  am  not  a  tax  expert — that 
would  impose  some  sort  of  a  penalty  or 
fine  on  the  rich  kid  who  dots  not  find 
himself  eligible  to  apply  for  an  NDEA 
loan  and  is  therefore  able  freely,  without 
any  jjcnalty  whatsoever,  to  engage  In  all 
of  these  acts  which  are  contained  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  response? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  simply  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  right  in  this 
bill  provisions  for  loans  and  grants  v.-hich 
are  not  touched  by  my  amendment. 
Tliere  are  student  funds  made  available 
under  the  poverty  program,  which  are 
right  In  this  bill.  My  amendment  seeks 
only  to  deny  funds  to  those  students  who 
cari-y  on  or  perpetrate  these  activities, 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  not  accurate,  for  his  amend- 
ment iDcnahzes  only  those  students  who. 
being  needy,  qualify  to  obtain  an  NDEA 
loan.  His  amendment,  being  confined  to 
needy  students,  would  impose  no  similar 
penalty  on  those  students  who  may  also 
can-y  on  activities  which  disrupt  the 
operation  of  the  school  but  who.  not 
being  needy,  are  not  vulnerable  to  having 
their  NDEA  loans  cut  off. 

If  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  be  fair. 
he  would  iniDOse  some  penalty  upon 
these  students  as  well  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  tax  burden.  Otherwise.  I  find 
it  hard  to  take  his  amendment  seriously. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  say,  perhaps,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Then  the  honorable 
thing  for  the  gentleman  to  do  would  be 
to  come  up  with  a  proposal  which  would 
apply  equitably  to  rich  and  poor  and  not 
just  to  needy  college  students,  as  his 
present  amendment  do3S. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Will  the  gentleman  really 
yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course;  for  an 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  perhaps  the  gentleman  is  cor- 


rect and  that  it  should  apply  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  educational  field.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  support  It.  I  would  ijcnal- 
Ize  any  student,  rich  or  poor,  who  ob- 
structed the  national  defense  in  an  edu- 
cational way,  whether  it  is  under  the 
NDEA  or  any  other  education  act. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  In  that  event.  Mr, 
Chairman,  r  think  the  gentleman  would 
be  a  little  more  straightforward  v.-ith  us 
if  he  i^roposed  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  )}cnalizing  students  be 
they  rich  or  poor.  In  other  words,  it 
would  apply  to  all  students.  His  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form  is  highly 
discriminatory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

hunsTrruTE   amendment  offered  riT   mr. 

WYMAN 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^menUmeiU  olfcred  \>v  Mr.  Wyman  as  a 
.substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pike;  On  page  2.  line  15,  after  section  (c). 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"(d)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  or 
Ijaid  out  to  the  benefit  cf  any  individual  who, 
;:t  any  time  ;-.fter  the  effective  date  <if  this 
Act,  willfully  refuses  lo  obey  a  lawful  regu- 
lation or  order  of  the  university  or  college 
which  he  is  attending  or  at  which  he  is  em- 
ployed when  such  willful  refusal  Is  certified 
bv  'he  appropriate  university  or  (.-ollfge  au- 
thority to  have  been  of  .i  serioxis  nature  and 
contributed  to  the  disruption  i<f  university 
i)r  college  administration.  Nothiuc  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
a.iv  jtudcnt  to  verbally  express  his  individual 
views  or  opinionE." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
can  see  from  the  reading  of  thl."-)  amend- 
ment. It  is  offered  in  an  effort  to  be  con- 
structive and  to  help  In  working  out 
something  in  place  of  the  iiending 
amendment — something  on  which  I  feel 
we  can  all  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  to  leave  adminis- 
tration and  control  at  the  academic  level. 
It  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  univer- 
sity authorities  in  dealing  with  these  dif- 
ficult situations.  Essentially  it  was 
adopted  by  the  House  yesterday  In  con- 
nection with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation appropriation  and  can  be  found 
at  page  12253  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  requires  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  or  paid  out  to  the  benefit  of  any 
individual  who.  at  any  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  willfully  refuses 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of 
the  university  or  college  which  he  is  at- 
tending or  at  which  he  is  employed  when 
such  willful  refusal  is  certified  by  the  ap- 
propriate university  or  college  authority 
to  have  been  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  the  disruption  of  university  or 
college  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  Ian- 
gauge  is  preferable  and  helpful  especially 
after  we  have  seen  what  has  happened 
at  Columbia  University,  for  example, 
where  students  took  over  the  adminis- 
tration building  ana  refused  to  get  out. 
and  also  took  over  the  office  of  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  university  and  took  pictures 
of  personal  papers  taken  by  them  from 
his  desk.  This  is  a  sort  of  conduct  toward 
which  my  substitute  amendment  Is  di- 
rected In  other  words,  In  the  future  when 
a  student  willfully  refuses  to  obey  the 
lawful  regulations  of  his  university  au- 
thorities he  should  know  that  he  will  lose 
any  Federal  scholarship  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have 
available.  Should  I  finish  in  time.  I  would 
oe  iilad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  institution  itself  retains  control 
of  the  situation  under  my  substitute.  If 
they  certify  commission  of  a  serious  in- 
fraction, then  there  will  be  no  more  Fed- 
eral scholarship  for  that  student. 

I  believe  this  is  essentially  sbtmd.  It 
does  not  and  cannot  hamper  the  stu- 
dents' right  to  freedom  of  speech. 

It  >s  hard  to  say  how  anyone  could 
object-  to  this  reasonable  restriction.  It 
is  not  retrospective  as  in  the  case  of  the 
amendment  oCfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  which  seeks  to  apply  to 
conduct  by  a  student  in  the  past,  at  a 
tune  wlien  there  were  no  sanctions.  Un- 
der the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  to  which  this  is 
offered  as  a  substitute,  the  university  of- 
ficials will  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  issues 
and  of  the  facts  and  they  may  go  back 
to  conduct  occurring  last  siunmer  and 
say  to  the  student,  "Because  you  engaged 
in  such  activity  last  summer,  you  are  go- 
ing to  lose  your  scholarship."  This  is  not 
what  we  in  Congress  should  provide. 

In  my  substitute  amendment  the  ac- 
tivity must  be  willful  refusal,  it  must  be 
prospective,  it  must  be  refusal  to  obey  a 
lawful  regulation  or  order  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  it  must  relate  to  a  serious  in- 
fraction that  results  in  the  disniption  of 
the  imiversity  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  compromise,  and  a  desirable 
substitute,  and  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  I  hope  the  House  will  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaw.^y]. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man :'or  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
believe  it  is  better  than  the  amendment 
originally  offered,  but  I  still  have  some 
questions  with  regard  to  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
if  a  school  had  a  regulation  that  a  stu- 
dent had  to  attend  all  classes,  and  a  stu- 
dent willfully  cut  one  class,  that  he  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment '^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  way  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  as  a  substitute  is  phrased,  it 
dofs;  it  says  "any  regulation." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No;  it  does  not  say  just 
that.  If  the  gentleman  will  please  read 
the  language,  in  line  8  of  my  amendment 
it  says  "is  certified  by  tiie  appropriate 
university  or  college  authority  to  have 
been  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed 
to  the  disinjption  of  university  or  college 
administration." 


I  am  sure  that  no  reasonable  college 
administrator  is  going  to  certify  as  se- 
riously disruptive,  conduct  such  as  the 
gentleman  has  refen-ed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  beg  the  pardon  of 
the  gentleman,  but  that  was  the  way  it 
was  printed  in  the  Record  yesterday. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Yesterday  we  could  not 
put  this  language  in  because  it  was  a 
limitation  on  an  appropriation  measure, 
and  I  tried  to  clarify  that  in  the  debate 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates!  ,  the  fact  that  the  intent  of  the 
limitation  was  serious  infraction  dis- 
i-upting  the  university. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  most  of  the  schools  now 
with  respect  to  NDEA  loans  can  do  it 
now?  There  is  no  restriction  on  the 
school  administrator's  decisionmaking 
ability  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a 
student  receiving  a  scholarship:  he  can 
take  it  into  consideration  or  not. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position,  but  in  this  situation  it  is 
essential  that  the  university  authorities 
have  the  added  leverage  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  Congress  that 
when  this  type  of  activity  involves  a 
willful  refusal,  and  there  is  certification 
of  that  fact,  that  the  money  authorized 
by  this  act  may  not  thereafter  be  used 
for  such  scholarships. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  these 
things  are  hard  to  control  once  they 
get  started.  We  should  try  to  help  here. 
We  do  not  want  any  restriction  on  con- 
stitutional freedom  of  speech,  but  if  con- 
duct involves  the  taking  over  of  a  campus 
and  willful  trespass  in  school  buildings, 
along  with  refusal  to  obey  orders  and 
instriictions  to  go  back  to  class,  then  the 
student  should  know  himself  that  he  is 
not  going  to  continue  to  get  support 
from  the  taxpayers.  Under  my  substitute 
amendment  this  would  be  mandatory 
upon  certification. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire as  to  what  is  a  lawful  regulation, 
or  oi-der,  of  a  university  or  college? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  A  lawful  regulation,  or 
order,  of  a  university  or  college  would 
be  a  regulation  promulgated  by  the  ad- 
ministrative ofiQcials  entrusted  by  the 
charter  of  that  college  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  regulations  to  run  the 
college  pursuant  to  and  in  accord  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  the.  State  in  which  the 
college  is  chartered. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  agree  on  a  time  limit  of 
10  minutes  to  close  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


in  opposition  to  the  substitute  and  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  .so  old  as  not 
to  remember  the  time  when  I  attended 
college.  I  can  imagine  some  situations 
that  existed  then,  quite  different  from 
the  situation  at  Columbia,  which  would 
be  covered  by  this  amendment. 

At  that  time  an  editorial  was  printed 
in  the  Daily  Texan  called  "Leeches  Don't 
Like  Light."  It  attacked  a  local  poli- 
tician. It  was  considered  that  this  was  so 
disruptive  of  the  university  and  its  ad- 
ministration that  the  regents  passed  a 
rule,  ju.st  as  this  amendment  would  en- 
visage, making  it  a  violation  of  the  uni- 
versity regulations  to  print  any  remar'rt 
in  the  daily  new-spaper  of  the  University 
of  Texas  that  would  in  any  way  dispar- 
age officials  of  the  State  of  Texas.  thi;> 
strictly  restrictina  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  it  seems  to  me,  in  an 
entirely  wronaful  manner. 

They  felt  strongly  that  this  type  oi 
editorial  would  disrupt  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Now  I  point  out  to  the  Members  here 
that  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  is  to 
create  thousands  of  tribunals  who,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  pre.iudice.  may  de- 
termine what  is  disruptive  to  a  univer- 
sity. This  is  not  submitted  to  a  court. 
It  is  not  tried  in  a  hearing  It  permits  no 
defense  with  the  right  of  compulsory 
attendance  of  witnesses.  It  simply  per- 
mits the  predilections  of  the  administra- 
tion of  an  institution  to  determine 
whether  a  worthy  young  man  without 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  own  education 
may  go  to  that  institution. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  those  who  preside  over  a 
university's  management  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  whether  or  not  they 
want  a  particular  student  to  continue 
there?  Or  whether  or  not  his  conduct 
contrai-j'  to  regulations  has  seriously  dis- 
njpted  the  imiversity?  He  is  not  t)ein? 
tried  for  a  crime.  He  is  not  being  pros- 
ecuted. The  .-standards  for  imiversity  and 
college  administration  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  purpose  of  this  substitute 
amendment  is  to  leave  the  leverage  of 
the  control  of  the  administration  with 
the  administrative  officials  of  tiie  uni- 
\-ersity. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  answer  to  your 
question,  sir,  is:  No,  that  the  predilections 
of  those  who  preside  over  that  univer- 
sity's management  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  whether  or  not  they 
want  a  particular  student  to  go  there. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  a  college  or 
university  dominated  by  the  great  and 
wonderful  North  Carolina  Baptists, 
Southern  Baptists  in  fact.  That  univer- 
sity or  college  would  still  today  by  its 
standards  consider  it  to  be  a  serious  dis- 
ruption of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  university  if  students  were  to  be 
caught  playing  cards  or  dancing. 
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I  would  assume  it  to  be  logical  then 
that  any  youngster  who  likes  to  dance  or 
to  plav  cards  would  not  apply  to  that 
university  and  try  to  get  any  NDEA  as- 
sistance if  he  or  she  were  caught  danc- 
ing or  playing  cards— and  other  things 
of  course  were  not  so  prohibitive. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  assume  that 
that  administration  thought  that  was 
the  worst  disruption  possible  in  the  uni- 
versity. ^  ,  . 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  wonder- 
ful people  who  control  that  university, 
those  rules  still  stand  today  and  they 
adhere  to  them. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  like  to  say 
further,  if  this  amendment  were  passed. 
It  would  lead  toward  a  disparity  of  treat- 
ment  between   those   citizens   who   are 
attending  a  university  and  are  poor  and 
can  attend  only  because  they  can   get 
aid  mider  this  bill,  and  those  who  are 
attending   the  university   and  who  can 
pay  their  own  way  without  this  assist- 
ance. , 
If   we   make   second-class   citizens   of 
those  young  i:>eople  of  the  United  States 
who  .'^eek  the  programs  afforded  by  this 
Congress,  we  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
entire  structure  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  America,  because  we  tend  to  select 
those  wlio  are  tractable. 

If  one  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  let  it  be 
proven  in  court  and  let  him  pay  the 
penaltv  prescribed  for  it.  If  lie  be  guilty 
of  an  infraction  of  an  institution's  rules, 
let  his  case  be  heard  and  decided  ab- 
solutelv  independently  of  whether  or  not 
he  is  a  recipient  of  federally  provided 
loans  or  benefits.  If  the  offense  is  suffi- 
ciently serious,  he  may  be  expcUed.  re- 
gardless of  his  financial  ability  to  attend 
college  without  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  withui  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is 
very  important  for  us  to  recognize,  as 
we  look  at  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  that  we  are 
discussing  the  basic  question  of  academic 
freedom,  that  is  the  right  of  free  mqmry 
on  a  college  campus.  But  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
llcen.se  to  disrupt,  and  it  is  this  line  that 
we  need  to  find  and  walk  on  our  college 
campu-ses  today. 

Certainly  on  today's  campuses  tradi- 
tional structures  are  being  reexamined. 
Todavs  .students  are  demanding,  and  in 
many  cases  rightly  so.  more  involvement 
and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  aca- 
demic community. 

Yet.  I  still  believe  that  attendance  at 
any  university  in  this  countr>-.  whether 
It  be  a  private  college  or  a  State-sup- 
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ported  institution,  is  a  privilege  and  not 
a  right.  It  is  a  privilege  of  those  who  fol- 
low the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
proper  authorities  within  that  institution. 
After  due  consideration  to  the  views  of 
the  students  and  faculty,  the  sole  dis- 
cretion for  the  development  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  regulations  rests 
with  the  authorities  of  a  given  institu- 
tion, subject  to  review  in  the  courts. 

Our  colleges,  and  indeed  our  country, 
then  face  a  crucial  test,  for  while  we  must 
not  do  anything  to  disrupt  freedom  of 
speech,  we  must  not  give  license  to  those 
individuals  who  would  attempt  to  disrupt 
that  vei-y  aUnosphcre  that  creates  free- 
dom of  speech.  For  freedom  of  .speech 
also  implies  certain  responsibilities,  and 
those  are  the  responsibilities  which  can 
be  developed  and  must  be  developed  by 
the  college  administrators  and  faculty, 
and  they  alone  must  have  the  discretion 
to  detei-mine  that  atmosphere  of  freedom 
of  speech  on  a  college  campus,  the  right 
of  free  inquiry,  subject  always  to  judicial 
review. 

That  is  the  real  issue  we  are  debating 
today.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  dis- 
crimination in  any  sense,  but  it  is  up- 
holding the  veiT  basis  of  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  at 
the  heart  and  the  real  strength  of  our 
system  of  higher  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^•ield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  back  the  1  minute, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
StrattonI. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stratton 
vielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pike,  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  centleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds!  , 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  under  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
already  adopted,  conviction  for  any  of 
the  reasons  enumerated  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  be  automatically  taken  care  of  by 
the  operation  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think  we 
have  amply  protected  ourselves  in  this 
area  and  have  also  protected  academic 
freedom,  which  I  think  is  essential. 

I  think  these  amendments  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
^chetterI 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Hathaway!. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
the  substitute,  although  I  think  the  sub- 
stitute is  better. 

I  think  what  has  been  indicated  by  the 
debate   which   has   gone  on   here   this 


afternoon,  after  adoption  of  the  Smith 
amendment.— which  I  t>elieve  is  at  least 
a  good  start  in  the  direction  all  of  us 
want  to  go— is  that  we  need  considerably 
more  time  to  look  into  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  is  only  a  segment  of  it. 
I  understand  further  hearings  will  t>e 
held  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
act  and  that  it  should  be  on  the  floor 
in  about  a  month.  That  will  give  us  am- 
ple opportunity  to  look  into  these  various 
ramifications  of  def aultuig  students  from 
petting  loans  because  of  their  activities 
on  campus. 

This  is  an  important  area.  The  stu- 
dents and  the  public  have  rights  which 
have  to  be  protected.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  give  adequate  consideration  in  the 
brief  time  we  have  here  this  afternoon. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Anderson  1. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  indicate  my  support 
for  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
WymanI. 

I  think  the  language  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment  is  drawn  far  more  pre- 
cisely and  more  clearly  than  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  about  this  very 
curious  argument  raised  by  some,  that 
somehow  we  are  discriminating  against 
the  poor  students  and  making  .second- 
class  citizens  out  of  the  poor  students. 
That  is  about  like  saying  that  because 
more  ix)or  people  violate  laws  against 
larcenv  in  this  country,  that  .somehow 
we  should  not  have  laws  against  stealing, 
because  we  make  second-class  citizens 
of  the  iX)or  ijeople.  That  is  about  as  il- 
logical as  the  argument  we  have  heard 
that  this  amendment  should  fail  for  that 
reason. 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  between 
free  speech— and  the  kind  of  riot  and 
disorder  which  has  convulsed  college  and 
university   campuses   across   the   length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  in  recent  months. 
In  ■specifying,  "Nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any 
student  to  verbally  express  his  individ- 
ual views  or  opinions"— this  amendment 
clearly  protects  the  legitimate  rights  of 
free  speech.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  would 
truly  witness  a  rebirth  of   freedom  in 
our  countrv  we  must  have  a  renaissance 
of  regard  for  law.  It  stands  as  the  differ- 
ence between  true  liberty  and  mere  li- 
cense. Too  many  of  our  citizens,  yoimg 
and  old  alike,  have  been  carried  away 
on  a  wave  of  utter  permissiveness.  Unless 
this  pernicious  notion  is  supplanted  by 
true  respect  and  regard  for  lawful  au- 
thority it  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 
our  own  destruction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
WydlerI. 

Mr.  'WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wydler 
vielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pike.  > 
"   The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogruzes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 
PncE]. 
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Mr  PIKE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simpiy  i-iy.  first,  that  the  language  pre- 
serving freedom  of  .speech  is  contained  in 
both  the  amendment  and  the  substitute 
thereto,  and  there  is  no  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  my  amendment.  It 
is  precisely  so  stated. 

I  might  be  inclined  to  support  the  sub- 
stjtute  myself,  except  for  the  colloquy 
which  took  place,  in  which  the  author  of 
the  substitute  admitted  that  it  adds 
nothing,  nothing  whatsoever,  to  the 
power  of  the  administrative  officers  in  a 
university  to  reject  an  applicant  for  a 
National  Defen.se  Education  Act  loan, 
and  it  does  not  add  anything. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  very  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  the  gentleman  misunder- 
stood whatever  colloquy  took  place  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Maine  and 
me  This  is  a  limitation  on  the  funds 
authorized; 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language 
offered  by  the  gentleman  does  not  In- 
clude anything  which  adds  to  the  pres- 
ent power  of  a  school  administrator  to 
say.  •No.  the  student  may  not  have  such 
a  loan." 

Now.  as  to  those  who  say  that  the 
Smith  amendment  takes  care  of  all  these 
tilings,  they  are  just  dead  wrong.  The 
Smith  amendment  does  not  take  care  of 
all  these  things.  The  Smith  amendment 
does  require  a  criminal  conviction  in  or- 
der to  cut  off  such  loans. 

I  am  intei-ested  only  in  the  NDEA 
loans.  That  is  all  the  amendment  goes 
to.  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  re- 
quired that  a  .student  be  a  criminal  in 
order  to  be  denied  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans.  I  think  a  student 
should  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
national  defense,  and  that  is  what  the 
gist  of  this  amendment  is. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire a  person  be  made  a  criminal  in 
order  to  deprive  him  of  these  fimds,  we 
are  saving  to  the  people  who  burned  the 
flag  m  Central  Park.  "You  can  get  these 
loans,  because  nobody  bothered  to  prose- 
cute you." 

We  all  supported  the  Smith  amend- 
ment. I  supported  it  myself. 

One  does  not  make  anybody  a  criminal 
imless  one  prosecutes  some  of  these 
things,  and  there  has  been  no  will  to 
prosecute  whatsoever. 

I  nope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated, 
because  it  does  not  add  anything.  I  hope 
tne  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froir.  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  very  first 
part  of  the  substitute,  which  says: 

No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
Acz  shall  be  available  for  or  paid  out  to  .  .  . 

That  covers  paying  out  the  funds. 

Mr.  PIKE.  To  anybody  who  does  any- 
thing under  which  he  can  already  have 
the  funds  cut  off.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  says.  It  does  not  add  one 
thing. 

The  CHAIRM.-\N.  The  Chair  recognizes 


the    gentleman    from    Kentucky     [Mr. 
Perkins]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  just  accepted  an  effective  amend- 
ment. I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  adopt  additional  prohibitions  at 
this  time.  The  committee  will  be  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  this  matter  and  will  ex- 
plore the  issues  thoroughly.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
PiKEl,  for  I  do  not  think  it  is  specific 
enough.  Many  questions  will  arise  about 
the  types  of  disturbances  or  offenses 
which  will  be  of  the  kind  to  preclude 
benefits  being  extended  to  students. 

We  must  be  specific  and  we  must 
clearly  express  our  intention  or  we  run 
the  possibility  of  denying  benefits  to  stu- 
dents whom  we  really  wish  to  assist. 

I  have  doubts  also  about  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wym.\n], 
although  frankly,  I  would  prefer  his  sub- 
stitute over  the  original  amendment.  But 
again,  I  am  concerned  that  there  will 
be  numerous  problems  whicli  wiil^result 
from  our  legislating  as  we  are/Iam^ con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  t^iese  amend- 
ments on  the  guaranteed  reduced  inteW  ^^^  million 
est  student  loan  program.  What  will  hap^y  Y°^^t:^''\Z}^^ 
pen  in  a  State  where  a  stuoent  obtains 
a  loan  that  is  guaranteed  by  tthe  Federal 
Government  or  reinsured  b\-  the  Federal 
Government?  If  the  student  commits  one 
of  the  offenses  being  talked  afcrout  today, 
will  the  reinsurance  be  revoked?  Will  the 
Federal  guarantee  for  the  loan  be  re- 
voked? Will  the  Federal  Government 
cease  in  its  interest  subsidy  payments? 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  these 
amendments  are  applicable  to  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  we  stand 
the  risk  of  being  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  objectives  of  this  bill.  Many  of  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  16729  are  designed  to 
encourage  local  lenders  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  program.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  approve  these  amendments, 
which  may  result  in  a  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  guarantee  or  the  Federal  rein- 
surance, then  this  will  be  another  reason 
why  local  lenders  will  not  participate  in 
the  program.  Commercial  banks  may  be 
placed  in  the  position  where  they  will 
not  feel  secure  in  making  future  loans. 
We  mtist  take  the  time,  and  I  have  as- 
sured the  House  today  that  the  commit- 
tee will  take  the  time,  to  find  .satisfac- 
tory solutions  to  these  issues.  We  mu.<t 
do  this  in  an  orderly  and  reasonable 
fashion. 

These  are  serious  incidents  which  have 
occurred  on  college  campuses  in  the  last 
weeks,  situations  which  I  consider  in- 
tolerable. Nevertheless,  we  must  not  add 
to  the  confusion  and  tujjinoil  by  acting 
hastily  without  full  consideration  of  the 
possible  impact  of  our  actions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  lias  expired.  All 
Lime  has  expired. 

PREFERENTIAL     MOIION    OFFE:;EO     BY     MR.     GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Comiiuttee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  the 
point  of  the  limitation  of  debate  to  l 
minute  each.  I  am  sure  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  consumed  90  per- 
cent of  the  time  which  had  previously 
been  consumed  on  this  bill. 

I  had  the  assurance,  when  I  permitted 
the  bill  to  be  considered  as  read  thi.s 
afternoon,  that  there  would  not  be  a 
severe  limitation  of  debate.  I  alway,-; 
thought  that  time  for  debate  ought  tn 
be  spread  around  on  these  bills,  partic- 
ularly among  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  not  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  did  not  object  to  the  bill  beine 
considered  as  read.  That  is  the  condi- 
tion we  are  in  now. 

I  have  a  word  of  assurance  for  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  the  next 
time  he  brings  a  bill  to  the  House  floor— 

1  do  not  care  whether  it  is  50  pages  or 
150  pages — every  period,  comma,  and 
word  will  be  read,  if  I  atn  around  hert> 
and  can  zet  that  job  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  cost  of  this  bill,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it.  there  i.s  an  increase  over  last 
year.  It  is  an  increase  of  SIO  million  or 
$15  million  over  last  year.  In  other 
ave  a  billion-dollar  bill  be- 
'sfore  as  the  cost  on  a  2-year  basis. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  House  cut 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  the 
other  day  by  24  percent,  but  this  bill  has 
been  increased  and  will  cost  approxi- 
mately S500  million  for  each  of  the  next 

2  years. 
We  are  confronted  with  slicing  .some 

S6  billion  out  of  the  budget,  if  a  tax  in- 
crease is  to  be  given  consideration. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  cut  the  budgef 
How  is  it  proposed  to  accomplish  a  $6 
billion  cut  in  spending  unless  some  of 
it  is  taken  out  of  this  bill,  some  of  it 
out  of  the  next  bill,  and  the  one  to  fol- 
low that'!'  When  is  it  expected  to  start 
practicing  some  fiscal  responsibility 
around  here? 

This  bill  ought  to  be  cut.  Everj-  bill 
must  be  cut  below  the  spending  of  last 
year  if  Concrress  intends  to  meet  the 
financial  crisis  which  confronts  this 
country. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  paraeraph  from  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Ree- 
ister  earlier  this  year.  It  says: 

Nine  university  graduate  students — 

And  this  is  at  the  University  of  Iowa — 
who  receive  NDEA  grants,  said  Thursday  they 
will  donate  part  of  their  monthly  NDEA 
checks  to  p.ntiwar  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  TMr.  Wyman]  whether 
his  amendment  v.'ould  do  anythins:  about 
students,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
NDEA  grants,  and  who  donate  part  of 
their  checks  to  the  antiwar  movement  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike] 
whether  his  amendment  would  do  any- 
thing about  these  characters? 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  PIKE.  I  will  simply  say  that  this 
is  an  issue  of  fact  to  be  judged  by  the 
Administrator.  Under  my  amendment 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
my  amendment  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  something  or 
somebody  will  reach  out  and  stop  this 
misuse  of  funds.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs when  money  i.s  made  available  tor 
NDEA  grants  and  then  it  is  used  for  the 
financing  of  antiwar  demonstrators. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill?  Is  it  to 
provide  help  to  get  an  education,  or 
v.-hat? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  a  bit  of  difficulty 
understanding  how  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  fiom  New  York  would 
applv  to  NDEA  grants.  Tlie  NDEA  grants 
are  made  at  the  fellowship  level  and  I 
understand  the  amendment  only  applies 
to  the  loans  in  titls  II.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  apply  to  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  inquired  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  .something  ought  to  be  done 
about  these  characters  who  get  these 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government — 
either  loans  or  grants— and  then  donate 
part  of  the  funds  they  receive  to  finance 
demonstrations? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  something  ought  to 
be  done,  but  the  deci.sion  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  college  or  univeisity 
admiai.stration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Weliaie 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Government  to  iiut 
a  stop  to  this  kind  of  business.  I  have  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  officials  of  that 
department  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Well.  Congress  can  do 
something.  It  can  see  to  it  that  the  funds 
are  cut  to  the  point  that  those  who  ad- 
minister the  program  take  proper  action. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  t3  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  apologize  to 
the  distineuished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]  .  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
deprive  the  gentleman  of  an  opportunity 
to  .speak  on  the  amendment.  In  fact,  we 
proceeded  under  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  We  certainly  have  never  intended 
to  rush  this  legislation  throush  the  House 
without  it  being  thoroughly  debated.  We 
felt  that  the  request  for  15  minutes  was 
reasonable,  and.  as  I  indicated,  there  were 
no  objections  at  the  time  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  made. 

Mr.   AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentlcman  yield';' 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oh'o. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  perhaps  we  should  .-^tate  that 
the  reason  the  bill  was  brouaht  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  without  any  provisions 
dealing  with  those  provisions  under  the 
Wvman  substitute  or  the  Pike  amend- 
ment was  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that 
time  the  situation  on  our  campuses  had 
not  reached  the  problem  stage  as  it  has 


since  this  bill  was  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  can  assure  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  had  these  conditions 
existed  or  had  we  anticipated  their  hap- 
pening, that  there  would  have  been  thor- 
ough consideration  given  to  these  condi- 
tions which,  of  course,  none  of  us  support 
or  condone.  .  .. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  concur  in  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
as  to  why  hearinirs  have  not  been  con- 
ducted on  this  subject.  The  disruptive 
events  have  occurred  only  recently,  the 
major  ones  after  the  subcommittee  had 
completed  the  markup  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  GrossI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  division. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  it  not  be 
improper  for  the  Chair  to  rule  before  a 
division  is  required? 
Did  the  Chair  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  did  ruie 
and  then  there  was  the  request  for  a 
division.  _.    . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  uentleman  from  Loui-siana  did 
not  hear  what  the  Chairman  said. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  distinguished 
Speaker  will  state  his  parliamentar>'  in- 
quiry. .    . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  Chair 
':tate  what  we  are  voting  on  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  distinguished 
Speaker  will  .state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. ,    ^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  the  Chair  asking 

for  the  ayes  or  the  noes? 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  noes. 
Mr.  GROSS   Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  permissible  to  vote 
twice  on  the  same  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  answer  of  the 
Chair  is  in  the  necative. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  his  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Did  not  the  Chair 
tell  me  in  answer  to  my  previous  parlia- 
mentary- inquiiT  that  he  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  "ayes"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  in- 
formed the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  he  had  not. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  did  not  understand 
the  response  of  the  Chair.  I  was  merely 
seeking  a  clarification  of  the  situation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  preferential  motion  offered  by   the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  questi(,n  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal) 
there  were— ayes  6.  noes  49. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Wvman  1  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    trom    New    York    I  Mr. 

PiKEl. 

The  que.stion  was  liken;  and  on  a 
division  « demanded  by  Mr.  Wy.man*. 
tliere  were— ayes  70,  noes  25. 

So  the  sub.stitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  PikeI  us  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMt^NDMI-NT   i  .H  rREO    liV     ;.1R     srHrRLF. 

Mr.  SCHERLM  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oiVrr 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.'-: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pcheri-l:  On 
piige  22.  after  line  19.  iiisert: 


"PROHIBITI'JN    uK    ASSlSTANCl:    TO    eERSONS 

ci.MMniTNo  iNJ.Awn  I  en. 
■  Sec  809.  No  pr.rt  nf  the  fiintls  i.\it:v.ri/°d 
under  this  An  fh;.ll  be  "sod  I'l  pn.virie  puv- 
ment  asslstiince.  or  services,  In  any  form, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  ccnvl.?ted  In 
anv  Federal,  St.ue.  or  local  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  of  Inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrying  on  a  riot,  or  convicted  of  ;iny  group 
activity  resulting  In  material  damage  to 
property,  or  injurv  to  person.s.  found  lo  be 
in  violation  of  Federal.  State,  or  loc.d  law.s 
designed  to  protect  persons  or  property  in 
the  community  concerned." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  propose  is  already  law  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare-Labor  Appropriations  Act  for 
fi.scal  vear  1968.  I  am  proposing  lo  make 
this  amendment  a  part  of  the  basic  law 
that  authorizes  the  programs  funded  by 
that  Appropriations  Act. 

The  American  people  since  1958  have 
committed  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  their  hard-earned  tax  money  to 
help  students  attend  college  and  to  help 
teachers  advance  their  professional  prep- 
aration. This  has  been  one  of  the  best 
expenditures  of  lax  funds  we  could  have 
made,  and  I  support  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  to  extend  the  student-aid  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  intended  that  one  penny 
of  these  funds  shoiUd  be  spent  to  aid 
those  few  individuals  who  are  acting  to 
destroy  the  veiy  colleges  and  universities 
they  are  privileged  to  attend.  We  author- 
ize these  programs  to  assist  serious  stu- 
dents v.-ho  need  help— not  to  assist  rioters 
and  vandals. 

The  amendment  does  not  attempt  in 
anv  wav  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, or  lawful  dissent,  or  freedom  of 
assembly,  or  any  constitutionally  pro- 
tected activity,  whether  or  not  it  is  one 
with  which  most  of  us  would  agree.  The 
amendment  I'as  but  one  aim— to  bar 
from  Federal  aid  provided  by  the  tax- 
payer's money  those  who  are  convicted— 
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I  repeat,  convicted— by  a.  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  of  a  crinilnal  act 
which  destrovs  property  or  endangers  or 
destroys  hun-an  life  in  the  course  of  any 
riot  or  demonstration. 

I  recoKni^ze  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
or  desirable  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  tell  any  university  how  it  should  con- 
duct Its  affair^,  or  how  it  should  treat 
students  or  facuitv  who  violate  university 
rules  or  the  laws  of  the  community  or 
State.  But  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  to 
say  how,  for  what  pui-poses,  and  for 
whom  Federal  tax  dollars  will  be  ex- 
pended. In  my  judgment,  it  is  irrespon- 
sible to  spend  these  taxes  to  support 
rioters  and  vandals  who  stand  convicted 
under  law  of  criminal  acts  in  connection 
with  rioto. 

The  vast  majority  of  .An-.erican  stu- 
dents and  teachers  are  senous,  hard- 
working citizens  who  deserve  every  en- 
couragement, including  financial  aid 
when  they  need  it.  They  are  not  engaged 
in  activities  intended  to  Interfere  with 
educaiioxi.  The  few  who  are  causing  the 
trouble  do  not  deserve  our  support,  and 
should  not  get  it.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  am.endment  and  all  amend- 
m.ent^  thereto  close  in  5  mmutes. 

The  CHArRM.\N  Ls  there  objection  to 
•  i-.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  Again 
I  wish  to  state  my  position  on  these 
is-sues. 

Clearly,  there  are  problems  and  issues 
which  have  arisen  just  in  recent  weeks 
because  of  the  disruption  on  various  col- 
lege campuses.  Earlier  today  I  indicated 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  consider  these  matters  ex- 
tensively and  conduct  hearings.  I  want 
to  remind  the  House  again  that  these 
programs  involve  over  2.000  colleges  and 
universities  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students.  They  are  complex  programs 
involvuig  not  only  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  local  banks  and  other  types  of 
local  lending  institutions. 

Agam.  I  say  the  reasonable  approach, 
the  best  approach,  is  to  allow  the  com- 
mittee time  to  find  satisfactory  and  con- 
structive solutions.  We  should  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  hearings,  obtain  facts, 
and  evaluate  the  various  approaches 
which  may  be  utilized  to  meet  these  is- 
sues. We  must  consider  this  matter  thor- 
ous.nly. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
th ■■  an.endment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScherleJ. 

Tr.e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

-Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havin.sr  resumed  the  chair 
Mr,  DoNOHUE.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  16729  >,  to  extend  for  2 
years  certain  programs  providing  assist- 


ance to  students  at  institutions  of  iugher 
education,  to  modify  such  procrrams,  and 
to  provide  for^lanning,  evaluation,  and 
adequate  leadtime  in  such  programs, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1150,  be 
reported  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendm.ent  of- 
fered by  Mr,  PncE  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  li 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment,  on  page  2,  line  15,  after  sec- 
tion (c) ,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"(d)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  or  paid 
out  to  the  benefit  of  any  Individual  who. 
at  any  time  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  willfully  refuses  to  obey  a  lawful  regu- 
lation or  order  of  the  university  or  college 
which  he  is  attending  or  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed when  such  willful  refusal  Is  certified 
by  the  appropriate  university  or  college  au- 
thority to  have  been  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  the  disruption  of  university 
or  college  administration.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any 
student  to  verbally  express  his  individual 
views  or  opinions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  306,  nays  54,  not  voting  73,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  136) 

YEAS— 306 


ni. 


.^bbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

.\ndersoii, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
■"    N.  Dak. 
.\rends 
Ashbrook 
Aspmall 
.Ay  res 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Dennett 
Berry 
Bptts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 


Burke.  Fla 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbeit 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 


Duncan 

Edmondson 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghau 

Flndley 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

Wllllim  D. 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fiiqua 
Galiflanakis 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hail 


Calif 
Pa. 


HaJpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Heridprsci 
Herlont; 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Ilorton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hunsate 
Hunt 

Hutchlr^son 
Jarman 
Joel  son 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

Klne,  Calif. 
Klne:.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kori'.etray 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
.McClure 
.Mcculloch 
McDadP 
McDonald. 

Mich, 
McEwen 
McFall 
.McMillan 
Macnen 
Madden 
Mahon 
.Mailluard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskin 


Aniiunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Culvei 

Daddario 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Parbstein 


Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

.Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

.Murphy,  ni. 

.Miirphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Psrnle 

Poaae 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Rpifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  .Ariz, 

Rhodes,  Pa, 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla, 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosienkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sattertteld 

Schadeberg 

NAYS— 54 

Flood 

Foley 

Gallagher 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W 

Helstoskl 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Leggett 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Moss 
Nix 
Ottlrger 


Va. 


Scherle 

Sehneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz, 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

LHlman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

VVampler 

Watkliis 

Watson 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

wmis 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Podell 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rvan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 73 


.\bernethy 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashmore 
Bevill 
Bolton 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Dawson 


Denney 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  .Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Everett 

Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kluczvnskl 

Laird 
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Land  rum 

Moore 

Ruppe 

Latta 

Morse.  Mass. 

Savior 

Lukens 

Nichols 

Schwengel 

McCarthy 

OHara,  HI. 

Selden 

MacGregor 

Olsen 

Stubblefleld 

Mathias,  Md. 

Prj'or 

Teague,  Tex 

Matsunaga 

Purcell 

Watts 

Miller,  Calif. 

Resnlck 

Wyatt 

Mlz« 

Rivers 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  FreUnghuysen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Cun- 
iiinpham. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay," 

Mr.  WRIGHT  and  Mr.  DULSKI 
ciianged  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  v.-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMrr 

Air.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
16729,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  Instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  22,  after  line  19,  Insert  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  809.  That-no  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  exceed  by  80  percent  the  sums  here- 
in authorized," 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.A.KKR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  lejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  there 
were — yeas  349,  nays  5,  not  voting  79,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  1271 

YEAS— 349 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

.Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Areiids 
A,shbiook 
Ashley 
Aspmall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
E>evine 
Dlggs 


Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

DiUskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Efich 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farb'^rein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodlmg 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 

Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Harvey 
Hathawav 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Korncgay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

K;  ros 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCiory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
^loss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 
OKonsU 
ONeaJ,  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnlo 
Poage 
Podell 


Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  NY. 

Ueifel 

Reinecke 

Kruss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

RovbiU 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 


Colmer 
Gross 


Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Sehneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scolt 

.Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Oklu. 

Snyder 

.Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

.Stemer,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Sti'phcns 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tuft 

Tavlor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Ihompsoii,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

NAYS— 5 

Montgomery 

i'assman 


Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

VVampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wllbon,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
.  Zwach 


Utt 


NOT  VOTING— 79 


Abernethy 
Albert 

Andrews,  AJa. 
Ashmore 
Bevill 
Bolton 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Cederberg 
Culler 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Everett 
Fraser 


Frclinghuysen 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg, 

Hat;an 

Halleck 

Haiiiia 

Hansen,  Idaho 

HaUEen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harn.son 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kluczynski 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lukens 

McCarthy 


MacGregor 

Matsunaga 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mize 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

Olsen 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Ruppe 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Selden 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

iL-ague,  Tex. 

Waldie 

Watts 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hallecl£. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  FreUnghuy- 
sen. 

Mr.  Eilberg  v,-lth  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Walden  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Don  H. 
Clausen, 
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KluczynsJd  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 
Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Everett  with  Mr  Lukens. 
Gettys  with  Mr   Ekiwajds  of  Alabama. 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Ichord  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Purcell  with  Mr   Buchanan. 
Pryor  with  Mr  Ruppe. 
Dowdy  with  Mr  Scherle. 
Watts  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Hagan  with  Mr.  Gardner 
Moorhead  with  Mr  Olsen. 
Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr   Hol- 

O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Fraser  with  Mr.  McCaxthy. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 
land 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as   above   recorded. 

A  motion  to  teronsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tnat  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  H.R.  16729. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection.        , 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  time  In  order  to  make 
the  personal  explanation  that  I  missed 
votmc  on  roUcall  No.  126.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMXnTTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H  R.  17216  BY  \nDNIGHT  SAT- 
URDAY 

Mr.  O  NE.AL  oi  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricuitiu-e  may  have  until 
midnight  Saiurday  to  file  a  report  on 
H  R.  17216. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  ob.lection. 


^L\KING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRLAT'ONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  'H.J. 
Res.  12681  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1268 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fuUowing 
sum  Is  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  li>e 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  sup- 
ply supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: namely : 

CHAPTER     I— DEPARTMENT     OF     TRANS- 
PORTATION 
Feder.al  Highway  Administr.\tion 
febebal-.md  highways  itrust  fundi 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal-aid 
highways  i trust  fundi",  to  remain  uvaihibie 
until  expended,  $400,000,000  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  available  in  and  derived 
from  the  'Highway  trust  fund",  which  .sxun  is 
part  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
CHAPTER    II— CLAIMS    AND    JUDGMENTS 

For  payment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  .igencles  in  ac- 
cord with  law  and  judgments  renderetl 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Uiuted 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set  forth  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  234  as  amended  by  Houie 
Document  Numbered  258.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, 450.980,863,  including  $174,334  payable 
from  the  postal  fund,  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  interest 
( as  and  when  specified  in  such  judgments  or 
provided  by  law)  and  such  additional  sums 
due  to  increases  in  rates  of  e.xchange  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  claims  in  foreign  cur- 
rency: Provided,  Tl-iat  no  judgment  herein 
appropriated  for  shall  be  paid  until  it  .shall 
become  final  and  conclusive  against  the 
United  St;\tes  by  failure  of  the  parties  to 
appeiU  or  otherwise:  Provuled  further.  That 
unless  otherwise  specifically  required  by  law 
or  bv  the  judgment,  payment  of  inierost 
wherever  appropriated  for  herein  shall  not 
continue  for  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  II  of  this  bill 
provides  $50,980,863  for  the  payment  of 
claims  and  judgments.  This  amomit  pre- 
vioiisly  passed  the  House  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  bill,  H.R.  15399,  but  that 
bill  has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  These 
claims  are  quite  urgent  and  must  be 
paid. 

Chapter  I  relates  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  haii- 
dles  appropriations  for  this  Department, 

i  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  item  of 
S400  million  for  the  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways was  considered  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Subcommittee,  and 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee.  As  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  knows,  the  funds 
for  highway  construction  are  obtained 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  but  before 
funds  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  trust 
fimd  they  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

The  $400  million  supplemental  amount 
before  the  House  today  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  indicated 
to  us  in  the  hearings  that  they  would  run 
out  of  money  by  next  Monday. 

The  work  to  be  paid  for  has  been  done. 


The  contractors  have  presented  to  the 
various  State  highway  administrators 
throughout  the  Nation  bills  for  the  work 
that  has  been  performed. 

The  Federal  share  of  these  bills  are 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
in  my  judgment — and  I  believe  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee — they  ought 
to  be  paid,  and  this  amount  should  be 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  minority,  we  are  m 
complete  accord  with  this  resolution.  As 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachuisetts  I  Mr,  Boland  1  pointed 
out,  the  bill  pa.ssed  unanimously  in  the 
whole  committee. 

The  money  is  to  come  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund.  I  would  point  out 
that  this  action  will  leave,  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1968  a  balance  ui 
$930  million  in  the  highway  trust  fund. 
after  this  S400  million  is  taken  out. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  genileman  yielding  to  me. 

Of  the  Sol  million  authorized  in  this 
supplemental  lor  fiscal  year  1968,  I  no- 
tice, of  course,  from  the  committee  print 
of  the  bill  that  so  much  is  from  the 
postal  fund,  and  it  simply  states  that 
more  is  needed  to  pay  interest,  another 
for  judgments,  and  another  is  a  law 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  us  a  break- 
down on  this,  how  this  S51  million  will 
be  broken  down?  Particularly  how  much 
of  it  is  allocated  to  private  bills  that  have 
passed  the  Contjress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  private  bills. 

There  are  Indian  Commi.'^sion  claim.s, 
and  other  claims  and  judgments  which 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
district  courts,  and  executive  depart- 
ments. Payment  of  these  claims  is  man- 
datorj-,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  understand  that,  but 
I  was  confused  because  of  the  preamble 
to  the  second  chapter  here,  wherein  it 
says : 

For  payment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  in  ac- 
cord with  law  and  judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  bv  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States 
district  courts. 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  would  presume  that  many  of  the 
i:)rivate  bills  or  the  reliefs  that  have  been 
:4ranted  would  also  be  covered  along  with 
interest  and  along  with  these  judgments 
by  law,  and  the  courts  in  the  supple- 
mental. If  that  is  not  true,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  sure,  then  that  relieves  my 
problem. 

Bat  I  would  like  to  have  the  S51  mil- 
lion broken  down  other  than  by  the 
S174.334  payable  to  the  postal  fund — if 
the  gentleman  has  those  figures  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  set  forth  in  de- 
tail in  House  Documents  Nos.  254  and 
258. 
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Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
What  relationship  is  there  between  the 
S600  million  cutback  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  January  in  the  highway 
program  and  this  S400  million  emer- 
gency supplemental  act? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  item  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  $600  million 
cutback.  This  relates  to  actions  taken 
last  year. 

When  the  Highway  Administrator  was 
before  our  subcommittee  last  year,  he 
indicated  that  they  would  require  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  some  S450 
million  this  year  because  he  felt  they 
iiad  underestimated  the  demands  which 
would  be  made  upon  the  trust  fluids  at 
that  time.  They  did  come  back  and  this 
IS  the  amount  requested— -S400  million. 
Mr.  HAIX  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response. 

But  is  the  statement  true  that  the  pro- 
gram is  S400  million  behind  because 
funds  at  one  time  frozen  were  subse- 
quently released? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

There  was  a  slowdown,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  knows,  in  the  high- 
way program  last  year.  It  was  a  slow- 
dawn,  I  presume,  for  reasons  of  holding 
back  expenditures. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  view  of  that  admission, 
:s  the  .statement  then  true  that  I  asked 
in  the  beginning,  that  had  that  cut  not 
been  restored  we  would  not  now  be  en- 
acting an  emergency  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  $400  million? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No:  it  is  not  entirely 
true,  because  when  the  highwav  admin- 
istration was  before  us,  it  was  indicated 
ihat  the  program  was  underfunded  and 
that  they  vvould  come  in  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

They  also  indicated  that  the  work 
speeded  up  in  the  latter  months  of  1967, 
in  part  due  to  fairly  good  weather  to 
work  under  with  the  result  the  work  was 
ijerformed  more  rapidly  and  more  work 
•vas  done  and  consequently  the  bills  were 
coming  in  more  rapidly  than  they  an- 
ticipated. Also,  a  new  and  faster  payment 
orocedure  was  instituted.  All  of  these 
things  resulted  in  the  request  for  this 
.supplemental. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
,'entleman  is  really  informing  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  is  an  answer 
m  this  ^•ery  excellent  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  advice  of  yes- 
terday that  all  States  would  have  no 
further  matching  funds  after  May  13 
unless  some  such  action  as  this  was 
taken  to  supplement  the  1968  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  sentleman  is  pre- 
cisely ri.sht. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.strike  out  the  last  word. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions what  happens  to  the  8400  million 
if  this  resolution  is  not  passed?  Does  it 
stay  in  this  fund  sterile?  What  would 
happen? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  remain  in  the 
fund. 

Of  coui-se,  the  contractors  who  have 
performed  their  services  will  have  to  be 


paid  and  this  will  authorize  payment  to 
them  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  We 
have  to  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  now  solely 
with  reference  to  the  S400  million  in  the 
trust  fund. 

Would  not  the  President  have  avail- 
able to  him  the  trust  fund  and  usage  of 
this  money? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  believe  this 
could  be  used  for  any  other  pm-pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  in  this  trust 
fund  and  it  would  be  held  there  sterile 
if  we  do  not  do'something  about  it  today, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  joint  resolution  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  recon.sidcr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MONDAY  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  15951  •  to 
provide  for  uniform  annual  observances 
of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on  Mon- 
days, and  for  other  purposes. 


MONDAY  HOLIDAYS 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hotise  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.   128) 

Anderson,  Everett  Mlze 

Tcnn.  Fraser  Moore 

.•\ndrews,  Ala.  Prelinghuysea  Moorhead 

Ashmore  Gardner  Morse.  Mass. 

BevllI  Oettys  Mosher 

Bolton  Green,  Oreg,  NlchoLs 

Brotzman  Griffiths  O  Hara,  HI. 

Buchanan  Gubser  Olsen 

Burton,  Calif.  Hagan  r^ool 

Burton,  Utah  Hal  leek  Pryor 

Bush  Hanna  Purcell 

Cederberg  Hansen,  Idaho  Quiilen 

celler  Hansen,  Wash.  Uesnick 

Clausen,  Hardy  Rivers 

Don  H.  Harrison  Ruppe 

Corman  Harsha  Savior 

Cowger  Hawkins  Selden 

Cunningham  Hays  Stephens 

Dawson  HoU.md  Stubblefield 

re  la  Garza  Irwin  Talcott 

Dellenback  Jones,  Ala.  Tcaerue,  Tex. 

Denney  Karsten  Tuck 

Dent  Kasienmeler  Waldle 

Dickinson  Kluczynskl  Watts 

Dowdr  Landrum  V.'iggins 

Dwycr  I.ukens  WiUls 

Edwards,  Ala.  MacGregor  VVrifiht 

Edwards,  La.  Matsunaga  Wyatt 

Eilbeit;  Miller.  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15951,  with 
Mr.  GiAiMO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie    CHAIRMAN.    Under    the    rule, 
the     gentleman     from     Colorado     I  Mr,  ^ 
Rogers  I   will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and   the   gentleman   from   Illinois    I  Mr,    „ 
McCi.ORVl     wil'    be    recognized    for     1 
hour. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I'  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
requiie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  explanation 
of  this  bill  is  to  be  found  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  reiwrt. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  eight  na- 
tional holidays.  We  propose  an  addi- 
tional holiday  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day,  thereby  making  nine  national 
holidays. 

In  addition  to  that  we  propose  to  make 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day, 
Columbus  Day,  and  Veterans  Day  fall 
on  a  Monday. 

That  is  the  full  intent  of  this  bill.  It 
has  been  discussed  in  Congress  for  a  lon« 
time.  We  had  extensive  hearings  for  4 
days  in  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  re- 
ceived much  favorable  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telegram  from 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
signed    by    James   O.    Hickman,    which 

reads  as  follows: 

Dekver,  Colo., 

May  7. 1968. 
Hon.  BTRON  G.  Rogers, 
Raybnm  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hinqton.  D.C.: 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  urges 
passage  of  H.R.  15951  for  uniform  Monday 
holidays.  It  will  reduce  absenteeism.  Improve 
employee  morale,  and  promote  traffic  safety. 
It  wlli  enhance  Colorado's  tourist  industry 
by  making  a  Colorado  week  end  vacation 
available  to  more  persons  from  population 
centers  of  the  United  States. 

,Tames  O.  Hickman, 
President,  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
embodies  the  -r-uiective  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  Congress  ought 
to  respond  to  the  strong  public  desire  for 
a  Monday  holiday  program.  Although  it 
is  a  bill  which  will  bring  about  some 
changes  in  holiday  observances,  in  for- 
mulating this  program  our  committee 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  any  change 
which  would  do  \iolence  to  our  Nation's 
great  history  and  traditions. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  90th  Congress 
has  seen  the  introduction  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  proposals  calling  for  the  observ- 
ance of  public  holidays  on  Monday.  If 
all  of  these  proposals  were  combined,  the 
effect  would  be  to  change  the  date  of  ob- 
servances of  each  one  of  our  eight  pub- 
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lie  holidays.  In  the  deliberations  of  our 
committee  we  concluded  that  a  complete 
Monday  holiday  program  would  not  be 
in  the  national  mterest  since  there  are 
some  holidays  such  as  the  Fourth  of 
July,  Chnstmas  Day.  New  Year's  Day, 
and  Thanks  living,  the  specific  dates  of 
which  are  deeply  embedded  in  our  tradi- 
tions— and  :n  somie  cases,  have  a  reli- 
gious significance. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  Monday 
holidays,  the  90th  Congress  has  also  seen 
the  introduction  of  almost  500  bills  call- 
ing for  the  new  observance  of  additional 
holidays  and  other  commemorative 
events.  Obviously,  if  any  new  holidays 
are  to  be  created,  we  in  the  Congress  are 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  being 
selective. 

H.R.  15951,  has  bipartisan  support  and 
Wcis  formulated  after  extensive  hearings 
and  the  most  careful  evaluation.  It  is  a 
moderate  proposal  which  would  serve  a 
twofold  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
would  pwjvide  for  the  annual  observance 
on  Mondays  of  George  Washington's 
Birthday.  Memorial  Day,  and  'Veterans 
Day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  estab- 
lish an  additional  public  holiday  in 
honor  of  Christopher  Columbus — a  holi- 
day which  would  also  be  obseiwed  on 
Monday. 

First,  if  I  may,  I  would  Uke  to  discuss 
the  benefits  which  our  citizens  will  derive 
from  the  Monday  holiday  features  of  this 
bill.  Second,  I  would  like  to  review  for 
you  the  coiosiderations  in  favor  of  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  an  addi- 
tional public  holiday. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
observance  of  holidays  on  Moiiday  is  the 
increased  enrichment  which  such  observ- 
ances will  bring  to  the  family  life  of  our 
Nation.  In  our  complex,  highly  indus- 
trialized society  we  have  witnessed  a 
growing  tendency  for  families  to  become 
separated.  Sons  and  daughters  often 
ventui'e  great  distances  from  the  homes 
of  their  parents  in  pursuit  of  educational 
and  occupational  advantages.  Grand- 
parents in  many  families  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
their  grandchildren.  At  the  same  time, 
within  the  immediate  family  unit  fathers 
are  often  called  upon  to  commute  con- 
siderable distances  to  their  jobs,  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  precious  hours 
available  for  family  togetherness. 

The  proposed  Monday  holiday  pro- 
gram will  help  to  ameliorate  these  condi- 
tions. It  will  provide  the  many  families 
that  are  geographically  separated  with 
greater  opportunities  to  come  together. 
It  will  also  provide  increased  opportu- 
nities for  the  enjoyment  of  recreational 
facilities  and  the  development  of  cul- 
tural activities  in  which  the  whole  family 
can  participate. 

I  believe  that  these  benefits  are  obvious 
and  are  known  to  each  of  us.  Indeed,  no 
one  can  deny  that  under  our  present  holi- 
day program  we  get  a  special  enjoyment 
out  of  those  holidays  which  now  fall,  by 
chance  of  the  calendar,  either  immedi- 
ately before  or  immediately  after  a  week- 
end The  present  bill  would  merely  serve 
to  remove  the  element  of  chance,  and 
provide  for  several  3-day  weekends  on  a 
regular  and  planned  basis. 

While  enriching  our  Nation's  family 


life,  the  Monday  holiday  program  will 
also  enrich  our  economic  life.  In  this  re- 
gard, om  committee  heard  extensive  tes- 
timon5^)oth  from  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  from  labor.  The  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  the  Monday  Holiday  pro- 
gram will  stimulate  greater  indu.strial 
production  and  contribute  to  an  increase 
in  our  gross  national  product.  It  will  re- 
duce employee  absentieeism  and  contrib- 
ute to  increased  employee  morale.  Both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  will  bene- 
fit and  neither  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  feature  of 
the  bill,  the  establishment  of  Columbus 
Day  as  a  public  holiday,  which  would  also 
fall  on  Monday.  Let  me  first  point  out 
that  of  all  the  proposals  before  the  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  of  additional 
holidays,  there  is  none  which  enjoys  the 
same  widespread  popularity  that  is  en- 
joyed by  tlie  Columbus  Day  proposal. 
Unlike  any  of  the  other  proposed  new- 
holidays,  a  Columbus  Day  observance 
has  already  been  established  as  a  matter 
of  law  in  some  34  of  our  States.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  is  cuiTently  being  celebrated  by 
more  than  75  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population. 

Now  there  is  an  obvious  explanation 
for  this  great  popularity  of  Columbus 
Day.  Our  late  President  Kennedy  often 
described  us  as  a  "nation  of  immigrants. ' 
It  has  been  our  immigi-ant  spirit — our 
continuous  striving  to  broaden  our  hori- 
zons in  search  of  new  experiences  and 
new  frontiers — w-hich  has  given  our  his- 
tory its  distinctive  flavor.  This  same 
spirit  has  also  caused  us  to  represent  to 
the  world  prospects  of  new  hope  and  new 
freedom.  Columbus'  voyage  to  America 
has  come  to  be  an  important  sj-mbol  of 
this  immigrant  spirit.  Since  this  symbol 
has  already  been  adopted  by  most  of  our 
State  legislatures  in  State  laws  calling 
for  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  we 
in  the  Congress  ought  properly  to  add  our 
voices  in  affirmation  of  the  significance  of 
this  occasion. 

When  the  proposed  bill  is  considered  in 
its  entirety,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  program  has  the  support  of  an 
ovenvhelming  majority  of  our  citizens. 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  the  hearings  we  held  on  Monday 
holidays  strong  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram was  expressed  by  a  wide  variety 
of  associations  including  such  diverse 
groups  as:  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  the  National  Re- 
tail Federation,  the  National  Association 
of  Travel  Organizations,  the  Internation- 
al Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
In  addition,  we  received  testimony  fav- 
oring Monday  holiday  legislation  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Under  all  of  these  circumstances,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  embodies  a  holiday  program 
which  is  highly  responsive  to  a  strong 
public  need.  It  is  a  program  that  pre- 
serves and  reaffirms  our  traditions — 
while  affording  greater  opportunities  for 


a  fuller  participation  in  holiday  obser- 
vances by  all  of  our  citizens.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  give  this  measure  their  complete 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  gentleman  irom  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr  EiLBERcl  may  extend  his  re- 
reinark.s  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
convinced  that  H.R.  15951.  making  pro- 
visions for  most  holidays  to  fall  on  Mon- 
days, should  be  enacted. 

Much  support  for  this  legislation  has 
already  been  shown  Polls  of  businessmen 
and  the  public  both  indicate  that  most 
Americans  would  like  Congress  to  provide 
that  all  nonrcligious  holidays  be  cele- 
brated on  Mondays.  This  would  mean 
3-day  weekends. 

The  support  for  this  provision  has 
been  shown  by  two  specific  polls.  One 
was  conducted  by  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  among  its  membership,  and 
the  other  by  This  Week  magazine.  The 
chamber  survey  recorded  85  percent  of 
its  10.000  respondents  were  in  favor  of 
making  most  holidays  fall  on  Monday, 
while  more  than  180.000  readers-at-larcc 
responded  in  favor  and  only  about  10.000 
persons  expressed  opposition  to  uniform 
Monday  holidays. 

Why  do  people  apparently  prefer  Mon- 
day holidays?  They  may  feel  that  they 
can  get  more  accomplished — take  the 
family  fishing  or  visit  relatives  or  finish 
those  nagging  do-it-yourself  chores.  A 
midweek  holiday  simply  does  not,  and 
never  will,  offer  the  variety  of  activities 
and  creative  opportunities  that  a  longer 
holiday  period  makes  available. 

Monday  holidays,  in  addition  to  the 
benefit  to  the  worker,  also  offer  attrac- 
tions to  the  executives  charged  with 
getting  the  work  completed.  People  seem 
to  work  better  when  the  week  is  not 
broken  up.  and  there  are  fewer  sudden 
illnesses  or  time-off  requests  when  the 
holidays  are  not  interrupting  normal 
midweek  schedules. 

Most  of  our  nonreligious  holidays  are 
neither  historically  accurate  nor  tradi- 
tional, .so  there  is  no  reason  not  to  change 
them.  Why  celebrate  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  on  Febiaiaiy  22  if.  under 
the  calendar  at  the  time,  he  was  really 
born  on  the  11th?  Why  do  we  celebrate 
Independence  Day  on  the  4th  of  July? 
It  was  July  2  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress actually  adopted  the  resolution  of 
independence,  and  it  was  July  19  when 
Congress  ordered  the  document  en- 
grossed. 

Since  few  of  our  holidays  are  histori- 
cally accurate,  since  many  of  them  have 
had  to  be  adjusted  because  of  changes 
in  calendar  usage,  let  us  be  realistic 
about  our  approach  to  legal  public  holi- 
days. Let  us  celebrate  New  Year's  Day, 
as  always.  January  1.  Let  us.  however. 
celebrate  Washington's  birthday  the 
third  Monday  in  February,  and  Memorial 
Day  the  last  Monday  in  May.  We  should 
continue  the  celebration  of  Independence 
Day  on  July  4,  regardle.ss  of  its  accuracy 
because  the  date  bears  such  traditional 
significance. 
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Labor  Day,  always  that  eagerly 
awaited  firi^t  Monday  in  September,  al- 
ready stands  as  a  Monday  legal  holiday, 
Columbus  Day  should  be  made  a  legal 
holiday  as  well.  Let  us  observe  it  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  and  Veterans 
Day  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  that  same 
month. 

To  finish  out  the  year's  holidays,  we 
have  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  both 
of  which  should  maintain  their  tradi- 
tional dates  of  celebration. 

All  holidays  not  bearing  traditional 
dates  for  observance  should  be  uniformly 
celebrated  on  Mondays.  It  is  rare  that 
Congress  is  called  upon  to  approve  a 
measure  which  has  mustered  so  much 
support  from  the  American  public.  I 
urge  vour  support  of  H.R.  15951. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
i:entleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Bar- 
rett 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is   there  objection 
to  the   request  of   the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Congress.  22  years 
ago.  the  first  bill  I  introduced  was  to 
establish   a   national   holiday   to   honor 
Christopher  Columbus.  Many  States  to- 
day already  observe  Columbus  Day  as  a 
State  holiday.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
H.R.  15951.  which  provides  for  Monday 
i)bser\ance  of  certain  national  holidays, 
establishes  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of 
Columbus  v.'hich  would  be  observed  on 
the  second  Monday  in  October. 

I  would  also  take  this  opiwrtunity  to 
announce  that  I  have  today  introduced 
a  ijroposal  to  establish  a  national  holi- 
day in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  as  w-ell  as  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of 
the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  15951  would  al- 
low for  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
to  appropriately  enjoy  our  national  holi- 
days. By  celebrating  them  on  a  Monday. 
it  ijrovides  an  extended  weekend  so  that 
une  can  completely  relax  from  the  hectic 
activities  of  the  week  and  of  daily  living. 
A  family  can  plan  to  be  together  and 
uroperly  observe  the  occasion.  In  addi- 
tion, passage  of  this  bill  should  have  fav- 
orable results  in  terms  of  efficiency  in 
plant  operations  of  our  industries  and 
improved  employee  morale.  I  urge  the 
support  and  passage  of  H.R.  15951. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr. 
McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members.  I  realize 
the  hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  want  to  take 
a  lot  of  time.  I  am  sorrj-  that  the  bill  is 
coming  up  at  this  late  hour.  I  did  not 
plan  it  that  way  but  the  bill  is  scheduled 
at  this  time  and  it  is  being  considered. 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  this  is 
not  an  extremely  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  important  to  the  families 
of  America.  It  is  important  to  the  busi- 
nesses of  Am.erica.  It  is  important  to  the 
cultural,  .social,  spiritual,  and  educa- 
tional life  of  America.  It  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  us  to  consider  at 


this  hour.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act 
favorably  upon  it. 

First  of  all.  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chainnan  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  chainnan  of  the  full 
committee  for  the  great  amount  of  time 
that  was  extended  to  provide  for  hear- 
ings where  support  from  all  for  this 
legislation  was  shown. 

There  was  one  witness  against  the  uni- 
form Monday  holiday  bill— just  one.  He 
was  a  witness  representing  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance. 

Now  let  me  just  say  this  in  response 
to  that. 

I  received  a  letter  from  an  elder  in  the 
St.  Mark's  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lub- 
bock. Tex.,  which  I  think  represents  what 
the  religious  and  spiritually-minded  peo- 
ple of  America  think  with  regard  to  this 

bill. 

That  letter  reads  as  follows: 

St.  Mark  Presbyterian  Church  Is  a  small 
congregation  of  approximately  125  family 
units,  and  Is  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.  The  officers  of  our  congregation 
have  authorized  me  to  write  to  you  and  other 
public  officials  mentioned  m  the  enclosed 
correspondence  for  the  piu-post  of  expressing 
our  view  on  its  content. 


Tliat  is  the  uniform  Monday-holiday 
bill.  The  letter  reads  further : 

I  would  like  first  to  say  the  Lord's  Day  Al- 
liance of  the  United  States  is  an  unknown 
organization  insofar  as  our  congregation  Is 
concerned.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
upon  what  authority  it  seeks  to  represent  ovu' 
church  or  the  views  of  the  people  of  our 
church. 

Our  officers  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
this  legislation  which  would  change  certain 
holidays  and  provide  for  at  least  six  legal 
holiday  week  ends  a  year  is  good  legislation, 
and  we  do  not  consider  valid  the  argument 
which  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  expresses  against  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all, 
what  this  legislation  does,  becau.se  I 
think  there  is  a  misconception  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Members  as  to  what 
it  does.  It  only  changes  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code  affecting  holidays  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  regard 
to  Federal  employees.  It  does  nothing 
with  regard  to  Christmas  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  or 
New  Year's  Day,  and.  of  course,  not  with 
respect  to  Labor  Day.  It  merely  changes 
the  dates  upon  which  certain  holidays 
are  celebrated. 

We  are  not  changing  Georce  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  although  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth.  But  we  are  changing  the  date 
when  his  birthday  will  be  observed  to  the 
third  Monday   in  February. 

We  are  providing  that  Memorial  Day 
shall  be  celebrated  on  the  last  Monday 
in  May.  Memorial  Day  has  been  cele- 
brated on  a  number  of  different  dates 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  still  celebrated 
on  dates  other  than  the  30th  of  May  in 
some  States  of  the  Union.  Five  or  six 
States  celebrate  it  on  some  other  date. 
But  this  bill  will  provide  that  Memorial 
Day  will  be  celebrated  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  May. 

'Veterans  Day,  which  is  now  celebrated 
on  November  11.  would  be  celebrated 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  Tlie 
bill  would  add  one  new  holiday  Colum- 


bus   Day,    on    the   second    Monday    in 
October. 

Let  me  ask,  first  of  all.  why  are  we 
adding  a  new  holiday?  Tliat  is  a  very 
good  question  and  I  want  to  answer  It 
specifically.  We  are  adding  a  new  holi- 
day, Columbus  Day.  to  commemorate 
not  only  Christopher  Columbus,  but 
everyone  who  came  to  this  country 
either  as  discoverer,  explorer,  citizen, 
settler,  or  pioneer. 

Tliirty-four  States  of  the  Nation  now 
observe  Columbus  Day.  So  we  are  not 
making  a  great  change  insofar  as  making 
this  a  national  holiday. 

What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  on 
the  Federal  employees  when  they  work 
in  a  State  which  observes  Columbas  Day 
where  the  State  employees,  private  in- 
dustry, and  banks  are  not  available  to 
tran.sact  business?  Naturally  they  take  a 
iioliday.  So  it  is  going  to  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  Federal  employees  in  those 
States.  It  is  going  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  that  Columbus  Day  will  be  ob- 
sei-ved  on  the  second  Monday  of  October, 
and  it  will  not  add  anotlier  midweek 
holiday. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.    ROUDEBUSH.    I    would    like    to 
know  if   the  gentleman   would   explain 
whv  Veterans  Day  was  moved  from  No- 
vember  to   October.   There   must   be   a 
logical  reason  behind  that  proposal.  Tra- 
ditionally, as  you  know,  it  has  been  cele- 
brated on  Armistice  Day,  November  11. 
and  to  change  months  for  a  national 
holiday  of  this  type  I  do  not  understand. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  way :  Originally  a  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  Veterans  Day  should 
be  changed   to  the  spring  of  the  year 
because  there  is  a  long  jjeriod  of  time 
between  Washington's  birthday  in  Feb- 
ruary and  Memorial  Day  when  there  is 
no  holiday.  We  considered,  first  of  all. 
whether  we  should  have  Veterans  Day 
celebrated  in  March  or  April.  This  is  a 
day  which  is  to  honor  all  of  our  veterans 
and.   of  course.   Armistice  Day   relates 
onlv  to  World  War  I.  It  has  been  changed 
from  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day  to 
commemorate   all   veterans.   For   many 
reasons  which  I  will  not  enumerate  it 
was  not  possible  to  change  Veterans  Day 
to  the  spring  of  the  year.  By  designating 
it  the  second  Monday  in  November,  we 
would  bring  it  veiT  close  to  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  it  might  interfere  with  election 
day.  So  we  made  it  the  fourth  Monday 
in  October,  which  is  fairly  close  to  the 
present  Veterans  Day.  It  will  never  be 
on  Halloween  and  it  will  never  interfere 
with  a  national  election.  It  would  still  be 
4  weeks,  I  believe  in  every  instance,  from 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  You  have  not  af- 
fected Lincoln's  Birthday,  have  you? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  We  have  not  affected 
Lincoln's  Birthday.  There  was  a  proposal 
made  that  we  should  commemorate  all 
Presidents  on  a  day  wloich  would  be 
called  'Presidents  Day."  But  that  was 
considered     and    was    rejected.    Since 
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George  Washington's  Birthday  is  a  na- 
tional holiday  for-Pederal  employees  now. 
we  retained  George  Washington's  B.rtii- 
day  on  the  third  Monday  in  February. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  ijentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  present  time  Lincoln's  birth- 
day is  not  a  holiday,  so  we  do  not  change 
it  in  any  manner  what.soever.  So  that 
there  will  not  be  any  question  about  what 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  was  reier- 
nnir  to  m  respect  to  Lincoln's  birthday, 
It  ;s  because  it  is  not  a  national  holiday. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gencien'.an  yield? 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Would  it  be  possible,  does 
the  gentleman  think,  to  put  all  holidays 
over  to  Tuesday  and  thus  estabhsh  4-day 
holidays? 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  goijig  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question,  because  the  gentleman  is  being 
facetious  about  the  legislation,  and  this 
legislation  merits  serious  and  heartfelt 
consideration.  I  do  know-  there  is  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  some  to  mal^e  light 
of  the  legislation.  But,  in  m.y  opinion, 
this  legislation  is  very  serious  and  very 
important.  It  affects  the  lives  of  all  our 
citizens.  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  in 
that  light. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  understand  there  was 
a  telegram  or  letter  sent  from  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  executive  director.  I  would 
like  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  the 
men  in  the  service  today,  because  I  have 
had  some  commimication  with  them.  I 
have  in  my  district  the  largest  Naval 
training  center.  I  believe,  where  we  have 
about  AOidQO  men  stationed  all  the  time. 
From  my  commimication  with  some  of 
them.  I  know  that  they  want  sincerely  to 
have  Monday  holiday  legislation.  They 
want  the  opportunity,  when  they  have  a 
Ion?  weekend  to  visit  their  folks,  to  visit 
with  their  wives  and  loved  ones.  They 
want  to  have  the  opportimity  for  their 
families  to  be  able  to  come  and  visit  with 
them  at  Great  Lakes  and  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, from  States  like  Ohio.  Indiana,  and 
Missouri,  and  other  nearby  States.  An 
opportimity  could  be  afforded  them,  to 
have  visitors  on  these  long  weekends. 
That  is  the  overwhelming  view  of  those 
I  communicated  with  who  are  in  uniform 
and  in  the  service  today. 

I  know  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
dangerous,  that  it  is  going  to  increase 
traffic  fatalities.  I  have  put  statistics  into 
the  Record  of  May  6  which  emphasize 
very  definitely  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

According  to  a  Federal  highway  study 
that  was  made,  it  was  shown  that  the 
most  critical  time,  the  most  dangerous 
time  to  be  on  the  highway  is  on  a  .single 
midweek  holiday.  A  3-day  weekend  holi- 
day is  much  safer  insofar  as  any  one  of 
these  holidays  is  concerned.  That  :s  sup- 
ported by  the  statistics. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  this  is  some- 
thing important  to  the  young  people  of 
our  country,  providing  an  opportunity 
for  members  of  families  to  be  together. 
They  do  not  have  to  travel.  They  can 
travel  and  visit  the  historic  sites,  but 


they  do  nut  have  to.  They  can  stay  at 
home  and  work  on  family  piojcicts  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  laniilics'  being 
together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  Members 
are  anxious  to  vole  on  this,  and  I  want 
them  to  vote  on  it,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  have  them  vote  on  it  soon. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
does  this  bill  become  effective? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  would  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1971.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  askad  ihat,  because  the 
reason  for  posupjiiing  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation  is  to  enable  the  people 
to  work  out  their  schedules  with  respect 
to  accommodating  to  this  legislation, 
and  to  enable  the  State  legislatures  to 
follow  the  pattern  which  we  are  setting 
if  they  choose  to  do  so.  All  the  State 
legislatures  will  have  had  that  chance  by 
January  I,  1971. 

Our  failure  to  act  is  apt  to  cause  some 
confusion  with  regard  to  Monday  holi- 
days, because  one  State,  Massachusetts, 
has  already  enacted  Monday  holiday 
legislation,  and  9  or  10  other  States  have 
legislation  pending.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
New  York  State  is  deferring  action 
oi)  their  Monday  holiday  legislation, 
aw  ailing  action  by  Congress,  so  they  may 
take  similar  action. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  completed  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
gentleman,  but  if  this  does  not  take  effect 
until  January  1,  1971,  what  are  we  doing 
nere  today,  tonight,  staying  here  to  try 
to  pass  this  bill? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  answer  that.  I 
did  not  ask  to  have  the  bill  calle^i  at  this 
hour,  but  I  repeat  this  is  important  legis- 
lation to  consider  at  any  Lour  and  it  is 
up  now.  I  want  it  to  be  considered  seri- 
ously and  I  hope  favorably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado IMr.  Rogers]  for  the  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  chairing  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  uniform  Monday  holiday  bill, 
as  well  as  on  the  Columbus  Day  legisla- 
tion, both  of  which  were  before  the  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  chairman;  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  CellerJ, 
for  his  willingness  to  understand  and 
permit  this  bill  to  be  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  for  consideration  by 
tlus  committee. 

I  am  also  grateful.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  15  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  and 
particularly  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  StrattonI,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoJ,  the  gen- 
tlenian  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  McCullochI  ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
NUNisioJ.  for  the  special  interest  they 
have  shown  in  this  measui'e. 

Let  me  mention  at  this  time  that  this 
legislation  has  been  revised  substantially 
since  it  was  originally  introduced.  Let 
me  also  point  out  that  the  bill  will  not 
affect  any  religious  holidays.  Christmas 
Day  will  continue  to  be  celebrated  on 
December  25,  Thanksgiving  Day  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  November,  and  our 


Independence  Day,  on  July  4.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  explain  that  tlie 
legislation  affects  only  Federal  employees 
and  tile  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  6103' a  >  ol  title  5  ol  the  United 
States  Code  designates  these  eight  Fed- 
eral legal  holidays:  New  Years  Day. 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day. 
Independence  Day.  Labor  Day.  Veterans 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas 
Day.  Of  these  eight.  Labor  Day  is  already 
celebrated  on  Monday,  the  fust  Monday 
of  September. 

New  Year's  Day,  Independence  Day. 
Thanksgiving  Day.  and  Christmas  Day 
will  remain  as  they  are  at  present  under 
this  bill.  Changes  are  being  made  only 
with  regard  to  the  observance  of  Wash- 
ington s  Birthday,  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  third  Monday  in  February;  Memorial 
Day,  to  be  celebrated  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  May;  and  Veterans  Day,  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October 

In  addition,  the  measure  establishes 
Columbus  Day  as  a  new  legal  public  holi- 
day, to  be  celebrated  on  the  second  Mon- 
day m  October. 

Let  me  tmpiiasize  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing Federal  legal  holidays.  We  are  not 
changing  any  birthday  or  rewriting  tht- 
history  of  any  event  that  has  occurred 
in  the  past.  No  one  is  being  a'=ked  to 
admit  thai  George  Washington  was  born 
on  any  day  other  than  February  22  under 
the  existing  Gregorian  calendar.  Indeed, 
his  birthday  will  be  celebrated  frequently 
on  February  22.  which  in  many  cases  will 
be  the  third  Monday  in  F'.'bruary.  It  will 
also  be  celebrated  on  Febi-uary  23,  just  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time  when  February 
22  falls  on  the  Sunday  preceding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  informed 
that  George  Washington's  birthday  was 
celebrated  for  the  first  time  on  February 
23,  when  Count  de  Rochambeau.  who  was 
in  chai'ge  of  the  French  lorces  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  decided  in  1792  to 
designate  George  Washington's  birthday 
as  a  time  for  honoring  the  revolutionary 
forces.  February  22  fell  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  year  1792.  and  the  cele*jration  con- 
sequently occurred  on  Monday.  February 
23.  In  other  words.  George  Washington's 
birthday  was  a  "Monday  holiday"  before 
it  was  a  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
or  Friday  lioliday. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  George 
Washington  was  in  fact  born  on  Feb- 
rua'y  11  under  the  calendar  that  was 
used  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  oi 
his  birth  in  1732.  Upon  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  in  1752,  all  calendar 
dates  were  advanced  11  days,  and  George 
Washington  thereafter  selected  February 
22  as  his  birth  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  Canada, 
the  Queen's  birthday  is  always  celebrated 
on  a  Monday — the  first  Monday  preced- 
ing May  25.  Indeed.  Canada  also  cele- 
brates two  other  holidays  on  a  Monday — 
Thanksgiving  Day.  the  .second  Monday 
in  October,  and  civic  holiday,  the  first 
Monday  in  August.  These  have  received 
overwhelming  support  from  the  Ca- 
nadian population. 

Memorial  Day  has  been  celebrated  on 
various  dates  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
and  the  date  of  May  30  appears  to  have 
been  designated  by  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
in  1868  while  he  was  serving  as  the  first 
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Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  designated  May  30, 
1868,  as  "Decoration  Day.  " 

Today  most  of  the  States  appear  to 
follow  this  pattern.  However,  June  3  is 
designated  as  Memorial  Day  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Aikansas. 

Under  this  bill,  the  last  Monday  in  May 
would  be  designated  as  Memorial  Day 
and,  of  course,  this  would  occur  on  May 
30  in  a  number  of  years,  and  would  seem 
to  provide  an  appropriate  time  for 
honoring  all  veterans  who  have  fallen  in 
line  of  battle. 

Veterans  Day  is  observed  as  a  national 
lioliday  to  provide  recognition  for  \et- 
erans  of  all  wars.  Its  designation  on  the 
tourth  Monday  of  October  would  fall  at 
least  4  weeks  before  Thanksgiving— to  be 
celebrated  on  the  traditional  fourth 
rhursdav  in  November — and  this  Mon- 
iay  holiday  would  never  interfere  with 
any  State  or  National  election  day. 

Furthermore,  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October  will  never  coincide  with  Hal- 
loween. 

Most  important,  the  opportunity  for 
, '.Impropriate  annual  observances  will  be 
-ircatly  augmented  by  establishing  Vet- 
erans Day  on  the  lourth  Monday  in  Oc- 
lober.  It  will  certainly  enable  more  per- 
.sons  to  travel  to  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery, to  Gettysburg,  and  to  many  of  our 
other  historical  sites  for  appropriate  ob- 
.^ervances. 

This  measure  also  establishes  a  new 
iioliday— on  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober— Columbus  Day. 

The  support  for  designating  Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  legal  holiday  is  borne 
out  by  the  hearings  of  the  committee, 
iii'^luding  the  testimony  and  statements 
of  33  Members  of  this  House. 

Legislatures  of  34  States  have  already 
'Stablished  Columbus  Day  as  a  lioliday. 
Indiana  and  North  Dakota  have  desig- 
nated October  12  as  "Discovery  Day"  and 
I  he  State  of  Wisconsin  has  designated  it 
as  "Landing  Day." 

Of  course,  Columbus  Day  will  be  in- 
cluded as  a  holiday  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  this  bill. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  part  of  the  bill 
tnay  result  in  some  expense  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  no  additional  Federal  appro- 
priations will  be  required.  All  except 
about  5  percent  of  our  Federal  employees 
are  paid  on  an  annual  basis  and  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day  will  not  affect  the 
cost  of  paying  these  employees. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  those  34 
States  where  Columbus  Day  is  already 
a  holiday,  a  great  many  Federal  em- 
ployees already  take  this  day  off. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  should  point  out 
that  substantial  savings  that  will  result 
from  the  designation  of  this  holiday  on 
a  Monday.  .Absenteeism  will  be  elim.i- 
nated.  Sick  and  annual  leave  will  be  re- 
duced. The  inefiiciency  that  results  when 
most  employees  stay  home  on  a  Monday 
Ijefore  a  holiday  or  the  Friday  after  a 
holiday  will  be  avoided.  These  and  many 
other  economic  benefits  would  seem  to 
more  than  compensate  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Columbus  Day  as  a  holiday,  just 


as  some  34  State  legislatures  have  al- 
ready done. 

Tliere  are  many  \alid  reasons  why 
Columbus  Day  should  be  honored  as  a 
national  public  holiday.  Certainly,  the 
discovery  of  this  great  continent,  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  is  reason  enough 
to  set  aside  that  one  day  for  this  special 
observance.  In  addition,  it  seems  to  be 
appropriate  to  honor  one  day  in  memory 
of  till  of  the  intrepid  voyagers  who  jour- 
neyed to  the  New  World  as  discoverers, 
settlers,  pioneers,  and  citizens. 

This  is  not  intended  to  disparage  in 
any  way  the  feat  of  Leif  Ericson  in  being 
the  first  to  come  to  the  New  World.  We 
may  ask  why  we  should  not  honor  Leif 
Ericson  instead  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. Indeed,  it  was  brought  out  in  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  St. 
Brendan,  a  brave  man  from  Ireland,  may 
have  arrived  before  Columbus.  But,  to 
quote  from  the  testimony : 

When  Columbus  cilscovered  America,  it 
stayed  discovered. 

It  is  reported  that  many  nationali- 
ties were  represented  in  Columbus'  crew. 
So,  in  effect,  by  designating  Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  holiday,  we  honor  the 
Irish,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Negroes, 
and  others,  who  came  to  this  continent 
in  the  earliest  days  of  its  discovery  and 
.settlement. 

We  may  ask  again  why  Columbus  Day 
should  be  designated  a  new  holiday,  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October  and  not  on  October  12. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  practical  advantages  of  cele- 
brating a  holiday  such  as  this  on  a  Mon- 
day outw-eigh  the  historical  significance 
of  the  date  of  Columbus'  birth,  and  that 
appropriate  honor  can  be  bestowed  on 
Christopher  Colu.mbus  and  all  others 
whom  we  honor  on  the  second  Monday 
in  October  of  each  year.  Of  course,  this 
obsen-ance  will  be  on  October  12  in  a 
number  of  years,  and  October  13  in  a 
number  of  other  years,  when  October  12 
falls  on  a  Sunday. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  this 
legislation  is  most  convincing  when  we 
consider  its  effect  on  the  American  home 
and  family.  If  there  is  one  reason  above 
all  others  that  appears  to  adversely  affect 
the  morals  and  development  of  families 
and  family  life,  it  is  the  modern  day 
influences  that  tend  to  keep  family  mem- 
bers apart.  Monday  holidays  should  pro- 
vide cogent  reasons  for  members  of  fam- 
ily units  to  be  joined  together— for  those 
who  may  live  some  distance  from  home 
to  be  reunited  with  their  loved  ones,  for 
famUy  projects  arotmd  the  home,  for 
enjoyment  of  hobbies  and  other  family 
activities,  which  require  time  for  plan- 
ning and  execution. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  3 -day  week- 
ends will  provide  opportunities  to  visit 
historical,  cultural  and  recreational  sites, 
to  en.ioy  the  observances  of  Memorial 
Day  and  Veterans  Day  at  famed  battle- 
grounds and  Tioruments  associated  with 
these  particular  national  holidays.  Aiid, 
in  my  State,  the  opportunity  for  visiting 
the  colorful  and  inspirational  Land  of 
Lincoln,  particularly  in  this  year  of 
the  Illinois  sesquicentennial.  Lincoln's 
home,  the  original  restored  State  Capitol 
in   Springfield,   and  the   restored  com- 


munity of  New  Salem,  will  inspire  our 
sons  and  daughters  with  the  spirit  of 
America  and  the  great  Emancipator. 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that  holidays 
take  on  much  greater  meairing  and  the': 
observance  is  more  resF>ectfiU  and  more 
comprehensive  when  the  celebration  oc- 
curs on  Monday,  after  careful  prepara- 
tion on  the  previous  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, Tliink  for  instance  of  the  Veterans 
Day  parade  or  Memorial  Day  observance 
that  takes  place  following  the  prepar- 
atory   work    of    the    2    preceding    days. 
Think  also  of  the  opportunities  for  hon- 
oring persons  of  particular  significance 
at  such  obsen'ances.  Fhis,  of  course,  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  observance  of  George 
Washington's   Birthday   on   a   Monday, 
and  the  chance  to  visit  Mount  Vernon 
where  he  lived,  or  Williamsburg  where 
he  served  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  or 
Philadelphia  where  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  or 
Yorktown   where   he   received   the   sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  Treks  to  any  or  all 
of  these  places  by  many  persons  would 
be  i30s.sible  on  Washington's  Birthday  if 
the  celebrations  could  take  place  on  the 
third  Monday  in  February. 

Of  cour.se.  this  could  not  occur  under 
the  ijrcsent  system  where  Washington  s 
Birthday  is  observed  as  it  was  this  year — 
on  a  'ihursday,  or  on  a  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  the  week. 

The  mo.<l  frequent  objection  to  the 
Monday  holiday  proposal  appears  to  be 
that  a  greater  number  ol  traffic  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  occur  during  3-day 
weekends. 

While  you  can  establish  a  Lireat  many 
things  by  statistics.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  record  does  not  bear  out  the 
charge  of  the  accident  rale  as  alleged 
by  some  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
This  .statistical  information  v.'as  inserted 
in  the  Record  on  Monday  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  meinDership,  as  compiled  by  ihe 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Let  me  say  that  Memorial  Day  appears 
to  be  an  exception  lO  the  rule.  In  other 
words,  a  3-d?y  Memorial  Day  weekend 
appears  to  be  more  fatal  to  the  person 
who  travels  by  automobile  than  the  1- 
day  midweek  Memorial  Day. 

However,  with  regard  to  all  other  holi- 
days for  which  statistics  are  available — 
including  the  Fourth  of  July.  Christmas, 
and  New  Year'.s — the  average  accident 
rale  per  day  is  far  greater  on  the  smale 
midweek  holiday  than  when  the  holiday 
is  part  of  a  3-day  weekend. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  prepared 
a  report  in  1959 — which  was  filed  in  the 
86th  Congress,  first  session,  as  House 
document  93 — that  embodied  the  auto- 
mobile accident  statistics  relating  to  1- 
day  midweek  holidays  as  well  as  3 -day 
weekend  holidays. 

The  conclusion  from  these  statistics 
is  inescapable  and  unequivocal — 1-day 
midweek  holidays  were  the  most  potent 
producers  of  accidents,  with  an  aver- 
age danger  rating  of  1.83,  as  compared 
with  1.18  for  3-day  holiday  weekends. 

Now  take  for  instance  the  statistics 
upon  which  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  relies  In  his  attempt  to  estab- 
lish that  3-day  weekend  holidays  are 
more  dangerous  lor  those  who  travel  by 
automobile.  Let  us  look  for  instance  at 
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the  deaths  that  occurred  In  1956  on  the 
Fourth  of  July — a  single  midweek  holi- 
day— 210.  In  the  same  year,  580  deaths 
occurred  on  the  3-day  Memorial  Day 
weekend.  By  dividing  580  by  three,  we 
find  that  the  average  per  day  on  the 
3-day  weekend  was  193  as  compared  to 
-10  during  the  midweek  Fourth  of  July 
holiday.  In  other  words,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  fewer  deaths  on 
1  day  of  the  3-day  weekend  holiday  than 
on  the  smgle  midweek  holiday. 

Again,  take  the  situation  relating  to 
the  year  1957.  Memorial  Day — a  single- 
day  holiday — produced  145  deaths.  The 
Fourth  of  July  was  a  4-day  weekend 
holiday  that  year,  and  by  dividing  the 
total  of  535  deaths  by  four,  we  find  the 
single  day  fatalities  were  133  as  com- 
pared with  145  on  the  midweek  holiday. 
a  drop  of  almost  10  percent. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  other 
aspect  of  this  bill  at  this  time;  namely, 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation  with 
regard  to  Monday  holidays.  While  it  Is 
true  that  this  legislation  affects  only  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, it  is  true  al.so  that  the  Federal 
pattern  tends  to  influence  State  legisla- 
tures in  their  designation  of  legal  holi- 
days. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  already 
tias  enacted  a  Monday  holiday  bill  which 
designates  three  Monday  holidays: 
George  Washington's  Birthday,  the  third 
Monday  of  February:  Memorial  Day.  the 
last  Monday  in  May:  and  Patriots'  Day. 
the  third  Monday  in  April. 

I  am  informed  that  a  Monday  holiday 
bill  has  already  passed  the  New  York 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  being 
held  in  abeyance  pending  action  on  the 
bill  now  before  this  Committee.  And  a 
number  of  other  States  have  Monday 
holiday  bills  pending,  the  outcome  of 
which  will  be  governed  in  part,  at  least. 
by  the  direction  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vides in  the  pending  measure. 

Certainly,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
designate  those  national  public  holidays 
that  will  affect  Federal  employees  and 
which  will  apply  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  follows  that  this  will  be  a 
pattern  for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  order  that  State  legislatures  may 
have  time  to  act,  the  effective  dat€  of  the 
bill  is  postponed  until  January  1.  1971. 
All  of  the  State  legislatures  will  have 
met  by  that  time,  to  consider  what,  if 
anythmg.  they  may  choose  to  do  with 
:egard  to  designation  or  redesignation  of 
their  own  State  legal  holidays. 

In  addition,  schools,  business  and  labor 
organizations,  clubs,  calendar  manufac- 
turers, and  others,  will  be  granted  ample 
time  by  postponing  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill  to  accommodate  the  new  Mon- 
day holiday  observances. 

The  record  shows  conclusively  that 
this  is  popular  legislation — popular 
with  the  great  cross-section  of  the 
American  people:  popular  with  American 
business:  popular  with  American  labor, 
popular  with  governmental  departments 
and  agencies:  and  popular,  of  course, 
with  those  who  are  interested  in  en- 
couraging the  recreational,  cultural,  and 
educational  benefits  that  can  flow  from 
this  useful  legislation. 

I  urge  an  ovei^whelming  vote  in  sup- 


port of  the  uniform  Monday  holiday 
bill— H.R.  15951. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  consumed  13  minutes. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
ment.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  RoDiNol. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House  represents 
the  culmination  of  yeoman  efforts  by  our 
committees  and  by  many  groups  of 
citizens,  directed  toward  introducing  re- 
forms into  our  Federal  holiday  calendar. 

H.R.  15951  would  reschedule  3  of  our 
existing  Federal  holiday.s — Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and  Veterans 
Day — to  certain  designated  Mondays.  In 
addition,  the  second  Monday  in  October 
would  be  oflBcially  set  aside  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  honor  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

The  only  legal  impact  of  a  given  date 
being  designated  as  a  public  holiday  by 
the  Congress  is  that  such  a  date  becomes 
a  nonwork  day — but  without  loss  of 
pay — for  the  ovenvhelming  majority  of 
Federal  employees  and  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  virtually  all  the  States  and 
possessions  have  included  the  existing 
eight  legal  public  holidays  on  their  own 
holiday  calendars,  and  on  the  dates 
specified  by  the  Congress.  Additionally, 
some  64  oiBcial  holidays  were  observed  in 
1967  by  one  or  more  of  the  several  States 
and  U.S.  possessions.  Of  this  number,  one 
date  stands  out  prominently  in  that  it  is 
observed  by  a  far  greater  number  of 
States  than  any  of  the  other,  primarily 
locally  oriented,  holidays.  That  date  is 
October  12.  Columbus  Day.  Thirty-four 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  thus  pay  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Oceans.  Two 
other  States  have  set  the  day  aside  as  a 
memorial  day.  and  in  all  of  the  re- 
mainder, Coltmibus'  achievements  are 
heralded  in  suitable  public  celebrations 
and  ceremonies. 

The  following  list  show^s  the  State  laws 
relating  to  celebrations  of  Columbus 
Day: 

Alabama:  Code  of  Alabama,  title  39.  §  184. 
Legal  holiday.  Is  called  Columbus  and  Fra- 
ternal Day. 

Alaska:  No  provisions  found. 

Arizona:  Arizona  Revised  Statutes  Ann. 
Title  I  §  301.  Legal  holiday. 

Arkansas:  Arkansas  Statutes,  Title  69  §  101. 
Is  not  a  legal  holiday  but  Is  to  be  com- 
memorated by  an  appropriate  proclamation 
by  the  Governor  as  a  so  called  "Memor-lal 
Day". 

California:  West's  Annotated  California 
Codes.  Government  Code  §  6700.  State  holi- 
day. Known  first  as  Discovery  Day  then 
changed  to  Colimibus  Day. 

Colorado:  Colorado  RetHsed  Statutes. 
Title  67-1-2.  Legal  holiday. 

Cormectlcut:  General  Statutes  of  Con- 
necticut §  8880.  Legal  holiday. 

Delaware:  Delaware  Code  Ann.,  Title  I 
§  601.  Legal  holiday. 

Florida:  Florida  Statutes  Ann.  §683  01. 
Legal  holiday.  Known  as  Columbus  Day  and 
Farmers'  Day. 

Georgia:  Georgia  Code  Ann.  Title  14  §  1808. 
Legal  holiday. 

Hawaii :  No  provisions  found. 

Idaho:  Idaho  Code,  Title  78  §  108.  Colum- 
bus Day  was  a  legal  holiday  until  repealed  in 
1945. 


Illinois:  Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  Chap.  98 
3  18.  Legal  holiday. 

Indiana:  Burns'  Indiana  Statutes  §  19- 
1916b.  Legal  holiday.  Commonly  known  as 
Discovery  Day. 

Iowa:  Iowa  Code  Annotated,  §  31.6.  The 
Governor  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  an  annual  proclamation  urging  appro- 
priate commemoration. 

Kansas:  Revised  Statutes  §35-105.  Pub- 
lic holiday. 

Kentucky:  Kentucky  Rei'ised  Statutes 
§  2.100.  Legal  holiday. 

Louisiana:  Louisiana  Revised  Statutes 
5  1.55.  Legal  holiday. 

Maine:  Revised  Statutes,  Chap.  41  §  154. 
School  holiday — upon  a  vote  of  school 
officials. 

Maryland:  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland 
An.  13  s  9.  Legal  holiday. 

Massachusetts:  Annotated  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ch.  4   S  7.  Legal  holiday. 

Michigan:  Statutes  Annotated  §  18.891. 
Public  holiday. 

Minnesota:  Statutes  Annotated  §  645.44. 
Legal  holiday. 

Mississippi:  No  provisions  found. 

Missouri:  Vernon's  Ann.  Mo.  Statutes 
i  10.020.  Public  holiday. 

Montana:  Revised  Code  of  Montana  i  19- 
107.  Legal  holiday. 

Nebraska:  Revised  Statutes  §  62-301.  Legal 
holiday. 

Nevada:  Compiled  Laws  i  8412.  Nonjudi- 
cial day. 

New  Hampshire:  Revised  Laws,  Chap.  367 
§  2.  Legal  lioliday. 

New  Jersey:  Statutes  Annotated.  Title  36 
§  1-1.  Legal  holiday. 

New  Mexico:  Ncio  Mexico  Statutes,  Title 
56  S  1-3.  Legal  holiday. 

New  York:  McKi7incy's  Consolidated  Laic, 
General  Con.  i.  24.  Legal  holiday. 

North  Carolina:  No  provisions  foimd. 

North  Dakota:  Revised  Code  §  1-0301.  Le- 
gal holiday.  Called  Discovery  Day. 

Ohio:  Pages  Revised  Code  ?  1303.45.  Legal 
holiday,  known  as  Columbus  Discovery  Day. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  Statutes,  Title  25 
s  82.2.  Additional  annual  holiday.  Optional 
transaction  of  business. 

Oregon:  Compiled  Law  Arinotated  §  65- 
101    Legal  holiday. 

Pennsylvania:  Purdon's  Statutes  Anno- 
tated, Title  44.  5  11.  Legal  holiday. 

Puerto  Rico:  Session  Laws,  1913.  Ex.  Jt. 
Res.  31.  Legal  holiday. 

Rhode  Island:  General  Laws  §  2&-1-1.  Le- 
gal holiday. 

South  Carolina:  No  provisions  found. 

South  Dakota:  No  provisions  found. 

Tennessee:  Code  Ar.notated  §  55-203.  Duty 
of  Governor  to  proclaim  Columbus  Day. 

Texas:  Vernon's  Statutes  Annotated 
§  4591.  Legal  holiday. 

Utah:  Code  Annotated  §63-13-2.  Legal 
holiday. 

Vermont:  Vermont  Statutes  §  19.  Legal 
holiday. 

Virginia:  Code  of  Virginia  §  2-19.  Legal 
holiday. 

Washington:  Revised  Code,  Chap.  116. 
Legal  holiday. 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  Code,  f  24. 
Legal  holiday. 

Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  Statutes  §§  256.17. 
40.75.  Legal  holiday. 

Wyoming:  Compiled  Statutes  5  49-105. 
Public  Holiday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  tliat 
the  Federal  Government  should  follow 
the  lead  of  the  great  maiority  of  the 
States  and  of  our  sister  republics  in  Latin 
.America.  The  accomplishments  of  Co- 
lumbus truly  merit  a  "day  in  his  honor. 

I  envi.?ion  Columbus  Day  as  a  multi- 
purpose :iational  holiday.  In  honoring 
the  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Oceans  who 
braved  the  mysteries  of  the  uncharted 
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Atlantic  to  open  the  New  World  to 
civilization  and  .'^ttlement,  we  will  .simul- 
taneou.sly  be  paying  equal  tribute  to  all 
who  came  from  abroad  to  build  a  strong, 
vital  and  thriving  America. 

George  Washington  is  deservedly  called 
the  Father  of  Our  Counti-y,  and  we  com- 
memorate his  memory  by  a  special  day. 
In  what  President  Kennedy  most  ap- 
propriately tenned  "a  nation  of  im- 
migrants. "  should  not  the  "Father  of 
Immigration"  receive  equal  tiibute  from 
;ill  Americans?  The  distinguished  his- 
torian and  biographer.  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison.  in  his  book  "Admiral,  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,"  says  "the  whole  histon,-  of 
the  Americas  stems  from  the  four  voyages 
of  Columbus."  Let  us  remember  that  the 
second  and  later  voyages  of  Columbus 
represented  the  first  real  efforts  at 
colonization  of  the  New  World.  And  let 
us  also  remember  that  Columbus,  an 
Italian,  made  his  initial  di.scovery  in  a 
Spanish  fleet  with  a  largely  Portuguese 
crew. 

Columbus  Day,  then,  should  be  the 
occasion  for  Americans  of  all  origins  to 
reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  future  and 
declare  their  willingness  to  face  with 
confidence  the  imponderables  of  im- 
known  tomorrows. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  HuTCHiNsox  I . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
jielding  me  a  lew  minutes,  because  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation  and  I  know  he 
is  very  keenly  in  favor  of  it.  I  appreciate 
his  cooperation  in  letting  me  present 
some  views  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  time  of  turmoil 
and  social  revolution  when  every  .stand- 
ard of  the  pa.st  is  being  challenged  it 
was  to  be  expected.  I  .suppose,  that  this 
challenge  should  reach  even  our  holidays. 

The  promoters  of  this  bill  are  usually 
lound  on  the  .side  of  preserving  our  Amer- 
ican lieritage  and  I  am  dismayed  to  .see 
them  in  this  instance  .swept  up  in  the 
turbulence  of  the  time  and  determined 
to  wrench  our  settled  holidays  from 
their  historic  moorings. 

WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY 

They  would  even  deny  to  the  Father 
of  Our  Country  his  rightful  birthday. 
Henceforth,  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
Washington's  Birthday  will  be  the  third 
Monday  in  February.  Never  again  would 
It  be  observed  on  February-  22.  The  third 
Monday  in  February  will  always  fall  be- 
tween the  15th  and  the  21st.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  report  excuses  this  by  as- 
serting some  conjecture  about  the  exact 
date  of  Washington's  birth.  There  has 
never  been  any  legitimate  conjecture 
about  it.  The  day  George  Wa.shington 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  County.  Va.. 
the  calendar  on  the  wall  read  Friday. 
February  11.  But  that  was  the  old  Julian 
Calendar.  .And  when.  20  years  later,  the 
government  of  George  the  3d  adopted 
the  corrected  Gregorian  Calendar 
throughout  his  realm.  February  11  be- 
came February  22.  and  George  Washing- 
ton observed  Februarj*  22  as  his  birth- 
day from  his  21st  year  and  thereafter. 
Had  England  corrected  its  calendar  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  corrected 
theirs,  the  ca'sndar  on  the  wall  the  day 


Washington  was  bom  would  have  read, 
Februai-y  22,  1732.  There  has  never  been 
any  conjecture  about  it. 

If,  as  the  committee  report  states,  the 
French  commander  of  forces  in  America 
during  the  Revolution  ordered  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  observe  February 
12  as  Washington's  Birthday  one  year, 
that  mistake  of  the  Comte  de  Rocham- 
beau  can  hardly  be  taken  as  creditable 
evidence  of  the  date  of  Washington's 
birth. 

A  holiday  to  be  observed  on  the  third 
Monday  in  Februai-y  to  be  called  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  will  not  only  be  un- 
fortmiate  in  that  it  will  never  fall  oft 
his  birthday;  it  will  also  happen  that  in 
those  years  when  the  third  Monday  is  the 
15th  it  will  fall  only  3  days  after  another 
lioliday  ob.served  in  many  of  our  States — 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  on  Februaiy  12.  In 
the  familiar  cycle  of  the  calendar  where 
the  same  date  falls  on  the  .same  day  of 
the  week  first  in  6  years,  then  in  5.  then 
in  6,  then  in  11,  then  in  6,  and  so  on, 
this  holiday  inaccurately  called  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  will  fall  only  3  days 
after  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  that  lotation. 

In  those  years  and  in  a  State  like  Mich- 
igan where  Lincoln's  Birthday  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  is  also  a  holiday,  I  suppose  we 
will  have  a  4-day  holiday  starting  on 
Friday  the  12th  and  running  through 
the  followins  Monday  the  15th.  This  de- 
velopment will  probably  be  favored  by 
those  who  support  this  legislation  but 
in  Northern  States  like  Michigan  Feb- 
iiiary  is  quite  inhospitable  weatherwise. 
And  a  4-day  holiday  in  mid-February  is 
hardly  conducive  to  travel  or  for  fami- 
lies widely  .separated  to  get  together.  As 
a  result  while  both  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  Lincoln's  Birthday  are  holidays 
in  my  State,  they  are  largely  bank  holi- 
days and  I  can  already  hear  in  my  mind's 
ear  the  public  complaint  which  will  be 
heard  in  those  years  when  all  of  the 
banks  close  on  Thursday  afternoon  not 
to  open  until  Tuesday  morning. 

MEMOHIAL    DAY 

Tliere  are  three  summer  holidays  gen- 
erally observed  throughout  the  United 
States  today — Memorial  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day.  and  Labor  Day.  Labor  Day 
always  falls  on  Monday.  This  bill  will  put 
Memorial  Day  on  Monday  in  each  year. 
The  promoters  of  the  legislation  wanted 
to  change  the  Fourth  of  July  too.  but  fell 
short  of  their  goal.  Quite  likely,  once  this 
bill  becomes  law,  the  push  will  be  on  to 
make  Independence  Day  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  Monday  holidays  as  well. 

For  an  even  hundreds  years  May  30 
has  been  observed  as  Memorial  Day  or 
Decoration  Day.  In  1868.  just  a  century 
ago.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  then  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  designated  Saturday,  May 
30,  as  the  day  when  the  thousands  of 
Civil  War  veterans  who  then  comprised 
the  GAR  should  strew  with  flowers  or 
othenvise  decorate  the  graves  of  their 
departed  comrades,  and  that  day.  May 
30.  has  been  observed  for  100  years  as  a 
day  of  mourning  for  our  soldier-dead. 
It  has  been  so  recognized  in  most  of  our 
States,  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan 
since  1875.  On  that  day,  ceremonies  are 
held  in  cemeteries  in  nearly  every  com- 


munity. They  arc  usually  under  tlie  .spon- 
.sorship  of  veterans  organizations  and 
the  flag  of  our  country  flies  at  half  .staff 
until  noon  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  would  tear 
this  holiday  from  its  historic  moorings 
and  set  it  adrift  as  it  floats  between  the 
25th  and  the  31.st  of  May.  During  the 
last  hundred  years  there  has  always  been 
jjrecisely  5  weeks  between  the  day  we 
observe  in  mourning  our  loss  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  the  day  we  celebrate  our 
country's  .success  in  battle — our  national 
independence.  Tliis  legislation  will  de- 
sti-oy  the  historic  time  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  holidays. 

VETERANS    DAY 

When  Congi'ess  chose  a  national  lioli- 
day to  honor  the  Nation's  living  veterans 
it  .set  aside  for  the  purixise  the  World 
War  I  Armistice  Day.  The  cea.sc  order 
effected  at  the  llth  hour  of  the  11th  day 
of  the  llth  month  in  1918  is  peculiarly 
meaningful  to  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  and  the  congressional  selection 
of  that  day  was  a  tribute  to  them.  Now 
comes  this  bill  to  thoughtlessly  cast  them 
a.side.  It  will  abolish  the  World  War  I 
Aimistice  Veterans  Day  as  a  holiday  and 
instead  will  create  a  holiday  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October,  moving  be- 
tween October  22  and  28  called  Veterans 
Day  without  any  historical  significance 
whatever.  They  would  even  change  the 
month. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  that  we 
are  asked  to  abolish  the  November  Vet- 
erans Day  exactly  50  yeais  after  the 
event  it  memorializes — the  end  of  fight- 
ing in  World  War  I.  I  say  it  is  .significant 
because  it  appears  to  me  these  changes 
in  our  holidays  are  really  a  rejection  of 
our  historic  past,  so  the  timing  is  sig- 
nificant. May  30  as  Veterans  Memorial 
Day  is  being  destroyed  on  the  centenary 
of  its  founding  and  November  11  as  a 
living  Veterans  Day  is  being  destroyed 
exactly  50  years- after  the  fii.st  Aimistice 
Day — still  within  the  lifetime  of  .some 
who  went  through  it.  While  those  who 
promote  this  change  in  holidays  will 
deny  any  such  purpose,  the  destruction 
of  Armistice  Day  during  the  year  of  its 
half  century  observance  is  at  least  an 
unfortunate  coincidence. 

COLUMBUS   DAT 

I  think  it  is  generally  known  in  the 
House  that  this  bill  would  not  have  sur- 
vived the  Judiciary  Committee  had  it 
not  been  for  a  coalition  of  Columbus  Day 
and  Monday  holiday  advocates.  So  we 
are  to  have  another  day  in  October  when 
all  Government  offices  including  the  Post 
Office  will  be  closed.  It  will  be  called 
Columbus  Day. 

I  do  not  know  what  schoolchildren  are 
taught  the.se  days  about  dates  in  history, 
but  I  can  well  predict  that  the  new  gen- 
eration may  be  under  the  impression 
that  George  Washington  was  born  on 
the  third  Monday  in  February  and 
Columbus  discovered  America  on  the 
third  Monday  in  October.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  October  12,  1492,  fell  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  Sunday,  and  it  was  considered  a 
propitious  omen  to  Columbus. 

Like  February  22  and  November  11. 
Columbus  Day  is  largely  a  bank  holiday. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Michigan  Leglslattu-e 
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clesiRnated  the  Saturday  nearest  October 
12  as  a  holiday.  The  banks  in  my  part  of 
Michigan  are  still  apologizing  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  must  be  closed  for  business 
on  that  day.  They  even  advertise  that 
they  would  like  to  stay  open  but  the  State 
law  requires  them  to  close.  When,  assum- 
ing the  Slate  adheres  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the  banks  will  have  to  be  closed 
nn  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in 
October,  think  what  public  outcry  may 
arise  over  that. 

If  Congress  is  determined  to  create 
holidays  tied  to  a  day  of  the  week  rather 
than  an  historic  event,  we  ought  not  to 
do  it  under  the  pretext  that  we  can 
change  a  great  man's  birthday  or  the 
date  of  a  great  event  in  history. 

We  now  have  3-day  holidays  more 
than  half  the  time.  In  a  span  of  28  years 
our  pre.sent  holidays  fall  on  Friday.  Sat- 
urday. Sunday  or  Monday  in  16  of  those 
years.  At  no  time  does  more  than  3  years 
elapse  between  a  weekend  observance  of 
ih^  .same-holiday.  Out  of  the  12  years  in 
the  cycle-when  the  holiday  falls  on  either 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  there 
are  two  spans  of  3  years  and  three  spans 
of  2  years  between  weekend  observances. 
I  insert  a  table  showing  the  days  of  the 
week  on  which  Memorial  Day.  May  30, 
and  Independence  Day.  July  4.  will  fall 
during  the  28-year  cycle  begimiing  in 
1968; 

1968 Thursday. 

1969 Friday. 

1970 Saturday. 

1971 Sunday. 

1972 Tuesdny. 

1973 Wednesday. 

1974 Thursday. 

1975 Pridoy. 

1976 Sunday. 

1977 Monday. 

1978 Tuesday 

1979 Wednesday. 

1980 Prtday. 

1981 Saturday. 

1982 Sunday. 

1983 Monday. 

1984 Wednesday. 

1985 Thursday. 

1986 Friday. 

1987 Saturday. 

1988- Monday. 

1989 Tuesday. 

1990 Wednesday. 

1991 Thursday. 

1992 Saturday. 

1993 Sunday. 

1994 Monday. 

1995 Tuesday. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RooneyI.' 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  sought  leg- 
islative action  which  would  make  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  legal  public  holiday  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  this  evening 
is  taking  the  first  step  to  bring  this  about. 
This' proposal  to  give  honor  on  a  national 
basis  to  the  intrepid  Italian.  Christopher 
Columbus,  is  completely  justified  as  a 
reminder  of  the  debt  we  owe  this  great 
navigator.  In  honoring  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  we  make  of  his  virtues  a  noble 
inspiration  to  our  youth. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  August  12, 
1964.  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 


eral Charter  for  Holidays  and  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  pending  legislation  making 
Columbus  Day.  October  12,  a  national 
holiday.  When  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  I  was  the  sole 
Member  of  the  House  present.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  I  submitted  that 
morning: 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  this  distinguished  committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my 
views  relative  to  the  Importance  of  making 
Columbus  Day  October  12  a  national  holiday. 
The  proposal  to  give  honor  on  a  national 
basis  to  the  Intrepid  Italian.  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  was  the  first  from  across  the 
sea  to  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  this  continent 
Is  completely  Justified  as  a  remind*  of  the 
debt  we  owe  this  great  navigator.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  cannot  recall  the  historic  voyages  of 
Columbus  without  also  recalling  the  deeds 
of  scores  of  other  great  explorers  and  early 
pioneers  and  the  debt  we  owe  each  of  them. 
We  are  reminded  of  great  heroes  who  came 
here  before  our  nation  came  Into  being — the 
men  of  many  nationalities  who  braved  the 
wllderne.>:s  In  their  explorations.  When  we 
think  of  Columbus  we  think  of  Ve.souccl.  of 
Raleigh  and  Drake,  of  de  Gama  and  Cortez. 
of  Champlaln  and  Prontenac.  of  Hudson  and 
de  Soto,  of  Magellan  and  scores  of  others.  We 
think,  too.  of  the  veritable  parade  of  heroes 
from  other  lands  who  march  across  the  pages 
of  our  history— Lafayette  and  Steuben. 
L'Enfant  and  Shurz.  Pulaski.  Perml.  Sikor- 
sky, Einstein  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
great  people  to  whom  this  country  owes  so 
much. 

Although  Christopher  Columbus  did  not 
find  It  possible  to  remain  on  these  shores  In 
the  true  sense  of  a  migrant,  oven  in  spite 
of  three  bold  visits,  he  Is  responsible  for 
initiating  the  steady  flow  of  migrants  from 
Europe.  His  charting  the  seaway  to  America 
permitted  and  stimulated  the  wave  of  ex- 
plorers of  many  nationalities.  English. 
French.  Portuguese.  Dutch.  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  On  the  heels  of  the  explorers  came 
the  settlers.  With  the  arrival  of  these  colon- 
ists the  pattern  for  American  citizenship  was 
established — a  nation  of  many  nationalities, 
of  many  traits,  and  of  many  beliefs — yet  a 
people  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  one 
nation,  independent,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

Among  these  settlers— the  farmers,  the 
merchants,  the  printers,  the  preachers,  the 
bankers,  the  fishermen,  and  the  craftsmen 
of  all  kinds  came  the  men  who  became  in 
America's  hour  of  need  the  great  soldiers 
and  the  great  statesmen  who  fought  for  her 
independence  and  planned  for  her  survival 
as  a  nation. 

The  debt  we  owe  these  outstanding  men 
of  history,  and  the  saga  of  their  deeds  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  us  and  preserved 
for  podterity. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  without 
in  any  way  minimizing  the  honor  which  we 
seek  to  do  to  the  memory  of  Colvimbus  and 
without  In  any  way  depreciating  the  honor 
we  pay  him  ;as  :\n  Italian,  but  because  of  him 
and  because  he  was  Italian  we  consider 
Columbus  Day  as  national  Immigrant  Day. 
What  greater  honor  could  we  pay  to  the 
discoverer  of  oiu"  Country  than  to  pause  each 
October  12  as  we  commemorate  his  birth 
date  and  think,  too.  of  our  other  forebearers 
for  whom  he  opened  the  door  of  America 
Columbus  Day  has  long  been  proclaimed 
a  holiday  in  some  states  and  In  many  locali- 
ties. I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  all 
Americans  in  every  state  and  in  every  local- 
ity—Americans of  all  faiths  and  descendants 
of  all  nationalities  should  observe  Colum- 
bus Day  as  a  national  holiday  to  be  observed 
with  fitting  ceremonies. 
Amerlcans^natlve  born  and  adopted— all 


h.uc  reason  to  be  reminded  of  the  historic 
deeds  and  actions  of  our  Immigrant  fore- 
fathers All  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  .ji 
Christopher  Columbus'  bravery,  his  tenacltv 
and  his  courage  of  convictions  which  estab- 
lished iUm  .ts  an  example  for  all  the  multi- 
tude ot  not  only  his  fellow  countrymen  but 
the  men  and  women  of  other  nations  who 
would  follow  him  to  these  shores. 

We  speak  reverently  of  George  Washington 
as  the  "Father  of  our  Country."  We  mav 
speak  equally  as  reverently  of  Christopher 
Columbus  as  the  "Father  of  our  Continent  ■ 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
committee  will  adopt  my  suggestion  and  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Cc/ii- 
gress  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  tr. 
give  all  Americans  an  official  national  holi- 
day to  conunemorate  the  birth  date  and  pav 
homage  to  Christopher  Columbus  and  'o 
honor  the  succession  of  great  foreign  borij 
heroes  who  becavise  of  his  explorations  and 
discoveries  could  add  their  noble  deeds  to 
his. 

On  August  15,  1964,  the  Senate  pa.sseci 
that  legislation  designating  Columbu.'^ 
Day,  October  12,  as  a  legal  holiday  but 
the  House  failed  to  take  action  and  the 
bill  died  in  that  88th  Congress. 

Last  October  in  testimony  before  a 
.subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  stated  that  I  believed 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until 
we  in  the  Congress  heeded  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  gave  this  day  its  due 
recognition.  I  hope  that  before  another 
October  12  rolls  around  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  have  seen  fit  to  perfect 
legislation  which  will  mriko  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  go  on  and  on 
delivering  words  of  praise  for  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  words  of  justifica- 
tion for  making  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday.  However.  I  think  that  I  would 
have  trouble  in  doing  it  as  eloquently  as 
Hany  H.  Schlacht  did  on  October  12. 
1949.  in  an  article  entitled  "Honor  to 
Coltunbus,  Discoverer  of  America"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
can. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  that  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Honor  to  Coll'mbus.  Discovfrer  of  Amepjc^ 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
"O  glorious  city  of  Genoa! 

Lost  in  th:  m'.iit  of  the  ages 

Is  the  record  of  your  birth. 

But  you  gave  to  fame  immortal 

One  whose  praises  now  fill  the  earth." 

Today  we  honor  Christopher  Columbus  on 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  anniver- 
.sarv  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Today  we  honor  one  of  the  greatest  souls 
thpt  ever  wore  the  clay  of  earth  about  him. 

Today  we  honor  ourselves  by  remembering 
to  honor  him. 

The  great  souls  of  history  who  have  con- 
quered in  the  face  of  adversity,  who  have 
hitched  their  chariot  to  the  star  of  hope, 
achieved  victory  and  snatched  immortality 
from  the  ruins. 

Thus  did  Columbus. 

We  can  see  backward  across  the  centuries 
of  the  past  a  few  sunken  mountain  peaks 
jut  out  of  oblivion's  sea. 

We  can  see  through  the  telescope  of  time 
the  historical  horizons. 

We  cm  see  great  stars  whose  magnitude 
Is  unabating  through  the  ages. 

Among  them  is  Columbus. 

His  supreme  confidence,  his  heroic  endur- 
ance, and  his  unfailing  faith  in  providence 
combated  the  superstitions  of  his  day  and 
made  him  the  benefactor  of  the  ages. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  faith. 
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He  acted  by  faith. 
He  achieved  by  faith. 
He  lived  by  faith. 

He  became  by  faith  In  Providence  the 
divine  Instrument  to  blaze  the  pathway  that 
marks  the  destinies  of  the  centuries. 

We  know  that  the  silent  st.rs  must  have 
looked  down  with  wonder  upon  the  strange 
sight  of  three  crude  ships  struggling  with 
death  on  the  briny  deep  of  an  angry  un- 
plowed  .sea. 

We  know  that  the  God  who  rules  over  the 
winds  and  waves  looked  down  upon  him  with 
Ills  approving  smile. 
A  great  miracle  incurred  upon  the  earth. 
A  new  continent  was  discovered. 
A  new  civilization  was  born. 
A  new  race  was  to  rise. 
This  land  was  called  America. 
It  was  named  after  an  Italian— Americus 
Vespuclus. 

It  was  to  become  the  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy. 

It  was  God's  country. 

Columb\is  brought  to  humanity  a  treasure 
trove  of  God-given  gifts,  surpassed  only  by 
the  lilesEings  flowing  from  the  miracle  of 
Bethlehem. 

Here  was  ?  v.-orld  with  endless  plains  richer 
than  the  Nile. 

Here  w.ts  a  world  with  cascades  that 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 

Here  was  a  world  with  majestic  mountains 
that  rose  in  towering  grandeur  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  Creator. 

Here  came  the  blended  blood  of  the  best 
people  of  every  land. 

Here  came  the  pillars  of  all  races  and  of 
every  creed. 

Here  they  brought  the  finest  fruits  of  their 
nations. 

Here  they  liave  become  the  defenders  oi 
American  civilization. 

Let  us  today  tender  our  loving  tribute  to 
Columbus  and  his  people. 

The  Italian  people  have  contributed  to  the 
i:reatness  of  our  country. 

The  Italian  people  have  fought  with  heart, 
head  and  hand  for  the  country  they  love— 
lor  the  institutions  they  cherish,  and  for  the 
principles  that  gave  it  birth. 
Italy  has  given  us  her  theme  of  freedom. 
She  has  given  to  exploration,  a  Columbus. 
She  has  given  to  sculpture,  a  Michelangelo. 
She  has  given  to  painting,  a  Titian 
She  has  given  to  science,  a  Marconi. 
She  has  given  to  military  art,  a  Garibaldi. 
She  has  given  to  theology,  a  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 
She  has  given  to  music,  a  Toscanini. 
She  has  given  to  the  world  a  code  of  laws 
that   will   stand   as   a  sheet   anchor  for  all 
mankind. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  Italy  has  been 
liberated  from  her  oppressors. 

Let  us   prav  that  the  golden  morning  of 
peace  and  freedom  will  shine  forever  o'er  the 
world. 
We  send  our  greetings  across  the  sea. 
We  shout.  "Long  live  llberty-lovlng  Italy." 
Viva  Italia  Libera. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
man,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Dan- 
iels] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15951.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  uniform  annual  observances  of  cer- 
tain legal  holidays. 

I  think  aU  Members  ought  to  support 
this  bill  because  it  is  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  solidly  behind  the 
concept  of  the  3 -day  weekend.  I  know- 


that  the  people  of  the  14th  District  of 
New  Jersey  support  this  measure.  While 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents are  working  men  and  women, 
the  business  and  professional  classes  are 
also  supporters  of  the  concept  of  the  3- 
day  weekend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  .seems  to  be  one  of 
those  happy  pieces  of  legislation  which 
has  the  support  of  both  organized  labor 
and  organized  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  provision  in 
this  bill  which  is  depr  to  my  heart  and 
to  millions  of  other  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction.  I  am  happy  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  follow-ed  the  lead  of  the  be- 
loved dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
in  the  House.  Congressman  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO  of  the  10th  District,  by  including 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday,  to 
be  observed  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October.  I  commend  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey  who  is  truly  the  people's  Rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Columbus  has  .special 
meaning  to  Italian-descended  Americans 
because  he  symbolizes  the  deep  ties  which 
exist  between  those  of  us  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
To  every  Italian-descended  perron  this 
day  imderscores  not  our  Italianness  but 
lather  our  love  of  this  country  and  its 
traditions.  The  contribution  of  Colum- 
bus gives  every  Italian-descended  per- 
.son  a  sense  that  we  too  have  done 
our  share  toward  the  greatness  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
you  and  other  Members  of  this  House 
Ihe  idea  that  this  bill  is  only  worth  sup- 
porting because  it  declares  Columbus 
Day  a  national  holiday.  While  this  is  a 
goal  which  I  have  supported  in  the  House 
since  first  taking  the  oath  of  office  9 
years  ago,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
i  support  H.R.   15951. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  moves  to 
Monday  the  observance  of  Washington's 
Birthday.  This  holiday  will  be  observed 
annually  on  the  third  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruai-y.  Memorial  Day  will  be  observed  on 
the  last  Monday  in  May  and  Veterans 
Day  will  be  observed  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  October. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments against  this  bill  and  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  notion  that  3-day 
holidays  will  result  in  national  baccha- 
nals. I  think  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  precludes  the  spiritual  nature 
of  these  holidays.  I  deeply  reject  the  no- 
tion that  our  God  is  a  God  of  gloom. 

Someiiow.  I  do  not  think  the  Sabbath 
of  the  New  England  Puritans  of  the  17th 
century  is  part  of  the  divine  plan. 

Because  I  represent  a  district  where 
a  great  m.any  of  the  residents  are  of 
modest  means.  I  know  what  3-day  holi- 
days mean.  I  know  of  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  14th  District  who  use  these 
long  weekends  to  take  short  trips  to  the 
mountains  or  the  Jersey  Shore.  I  also 
know  that  the  churches  along  the  Jer- 
sey Shore  are  packed  when  vacationers 
are  in  town.  I  think  Almighty  God  has 
no  objection  to  a  workingman  and  his 
family  enjoying  a  brief  respite  from  the 
workaday  world.  I  am  sure  that  the  God 
whom  I  worship  does  not  look  down  with 
displeasure  upon  such  scenes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
it  deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  StrattonI  who  has 
worked  so  hard  and  long  and  who  has 
labored  for  so  many  hours  in  bringing 
forth  his  thoughts  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  RoofrsI,  mv  good 
friend,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  and  un- 
d-.^'rstaiid  the  lemiior  of  the  House  to- 
night. I  hope  it  means  a  favorable  rc- 
spon,<!e  to  the  effect  that  this  legislation 
that  is  nov.-  pending  before  us  will  be 
Ija.ssed. 

I  sympathize  with  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  although  I  too'. 
had  nothinsf  to  do  with  the  scheduling  _ 
of  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for  just  n  moment    •< 
or  two  for  one  reason,  and  one  reason 
onlv.  and  that   is  becaase  I  suppose  I 
mipht  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Mon- 
riav-holiday  legislation. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  ever  .since 
I  came  to  this  Con°;rc.ss  10  years  :ieo. 
L.ast  year  we  suddenly  began  to  get  some 
rtttntion  to  the  .subject,  both  in  this 
House  and  over  in  the  other  body,  and 
the  g  ntleman  from.  Illinois  IMr.  Mc- 
Cloryi  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
action  within  the  House  Judiciaiy  Com- 
mittee. 

Even  though  the  hour  that  we  are 
finally  beginning  to  net  on  ihis  bill  is  a 
late  one.  and  this  mskes  it  difficult,  I  just 
want  to  express  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  that  I  was  the 
father  of  thi.^  legislation.  Perhaps  this  is 
being  a  little  bit  immodest  bccau.se  ac- 
tually I  found  in  an  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  May  1937—31  v^ars  ago — an 
article  by  Henry  Morton  Robinson  pro- 
posing exactly  the  srme  thing.  And  in 
the  beginning  of  Ivls  article  is  a  complete 
cndoiTcment  of  the  idea  .signed  by  James 
Trusiow  Adams.  Margaret  Culkin  Ban- 
ning, Bruce  Barton.  Walter  Damrosch. 
Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher.  Hariy  Emer.son  Fosdick,  Mrs 
Ogden  Reid,  Booth  Tarkin^'ton,  Deems 
Taylor,  Lowell  Thomas,  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, William  Allen  White. 

Let  me  just  make  one  further  ix)int, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  probably  not  the 
most  popular  session  of  Congress  that 
any  of  us  will  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
sen'e  in.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote  this 
year  on  a  number  of  difficult  and  un- 
popular pieces  of  legislation,  not  the  least 
of  which  will  be  the  conference  report 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr. 
Mills]  will  be  bringing  before  us  in  the 
next  lew  days.  But  here  in  this  bill  we 
have  something  that  I  believe  we  all 
desperately  need  in  this  Congress,  a  bill 
that  is  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  broadly 
supported  by  labor,  broadly  supported  by 
bu.siness.  And  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
my  good  triend.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  IMr. 
Makon],  will  be  liappy  to  know  that  it 
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IS  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single 
cent.  This  is  the  kind  of  rare  legislation 
we  need  in  the  90th  Congress,  and  we 
ought  to  stet  it  enacted. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  who  has  made  reference  to 
me  yield" 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  have  been  disturbed  be- 
cause I  have  heard  it  reported  that  this 
bill,  because  it  establishes  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday,  will  cost  us  an  an- 
nual sum  of  S90  million  additionally. 

I  undersund  there  is  some  explana- 
tion 01  that,  but  I  do  not  know  how  valid 
the  explanation  is.  and  I  would  like  to 
understand  ':.hat. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Monday  holiday  proposal  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  the  one  to  which  the  bulk 
of  the  opposition  is  being  addressed,  is 
not  going  to  cost  anything. 

Now,  I  am  personally  very  happy  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Rodino  1  has  been 
included,  because,  like  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  I  too  have  been  pushing 
for  Columbus  Day  to  be  added  to  our 
holiday  roster.  It  is  true  that  this  action 
may  cost  something,  but  I  would  like  to 
pomt  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  whatever  it  is — and  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  it  will  cost — the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  already  pointed  out,  that  34 
of  our  50  States  already  celebrate  this 
holiday,  so  it  is  not  going  to  cost  any- 
thiiig  there. 

But  let  me  also  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  that  whatever  the  cost  may 
be.  and  I  believe  it  will  be  very  small,  it 
will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  loss 
of  absenteeism  and  the  added  costs  that 
are  required  when  a  business  starts  up 
its  plant  on  a  Monday,  and  then  has 
to  shut  it  down  on  Tuesday  when  that  is 
a  hohday  and  then  start  it  up  again  on 
the  following  Wednesday.  So  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  saving  money,  with  holidays 
established  on  a  Monday.  And  I  believe 
it  will  more  than  make  up  for  any  cost 
incurred  by  our  opportttnity  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  great  discoverer,  that 
great  Italo-American.  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Mr  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  main  problem  is  that 
there  are  many  of  us  who  do  not  like  to 
vote  for  a  bill  that  probably  would  cost 
an  additional  S90  million  because  of  the 
Columbus  Day  holiday  aspect. 

I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  a  veiT  clear, 
convincing  and  well-documented  expla- 
nation of  this  problem. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNol.  who  is  an  expert  on  that  aspect 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not 
an  expert,  but  I  understand  my  proposal. 
John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  testified 
on  this  bill,  to  whom  this  S90  million 
figure  was  attributed. 
He  states  further: 

Later,  in  a  letter  of  September  25.  1967. 
to  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  In  response 
to  a  request  by  a  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  estimated  that  the  additional  cost 


of  making  Columbus  Day  a  rational  holiday 
would  be  around  $90-mimon  a  year  for  the 
Federal  civilian  work  force. 

Granted  that  a  new  holiday  for  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  would  cost  about  S90-mlllion 
a  year.  I  believe  that  the  proposal  for  uniform 
observances  of  three  or  four  holidays  on  Mon- 
days, by  avoiding  dlsrviption  of  normal  busi- 
ness operations,  would  clearly  offset  the 
added  cost  of  the  extra  holiday. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Then  it  would  cost  S90 
million,  but  more  efflciency  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  uniformity  which  would 
tend  to  offset  it;  is  that  the  idea? 
Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  why  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  overwhelmingly 
for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  further  explanation, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  most  of 
the  civil  .service  employees  are  paid  on 
an  annual  basis  and  the  S90  million  esti- 
mated comes  from  computing  what  1  day 
of  that  total  annual  payroll  would  cost. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  when 
you  are  in  a  State  where  you  celebrate 
Columbus  Day — and  there  are  34  States 
that  have  a  Columbus  Day — there  is  apt 
to  be  lost  time  anyway. 

This  further  statement  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  today  demon- 
strates that  the  cost  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  a  uniform  Monday  holiday  bill 
in  the  Federal  service.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  completely  negates  any  loss  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  incur. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  other  words,  as 
has  already  been  brought  out,  this  cost 
will  actually  be  a  bookkeeping  cost. 

As  Mr.  Heni-y  Morton  Robinson  said 
back  in  1937  in  his  article  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  that  date,  the  Monday  holiday 
legislation  would  do  so  much  to  re-create 
and  refresh  and  restore  the  spirits  and 
the  energies  of  the  Federal  and  private 
employees  involved  that  their  produc- 
tion when  they  go  back  to  work  again 
would  be  so  much  greater  it  would  more 
than  make  up  for  any  bookkeeping  losses, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Find] . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Monday  holidays  are  observed  in 
other  countries   such   as   Canada,   New- 
Zealand,  and  Australia. 

In  those  countries  they  have  desig- 
nated as  one  uniform  Monday  holiday 
the  Queen's  birthday  which  is  celebrated 
on  the  Monday  nearest  to  May  24. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  irreverence 
intended  toward  the  Queen  of  England 
when  they  celebrate  the  Queen's  birthday 
in  that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
day  of  great  respect.  The  3-day  week 
provides  the  opportunity  for  a  great  cele- 
bration with  appropriate  observances 
because  they  have  2  days  preceding 
the  day  of  observance  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full 


support  of  this  bill  which  calls  for  the 
observance  of  thiee  of  our  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays  and  the  addition  of 
Columbus  Day  as  a  new  national  holiday 
to  be  observed  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  proper 
recognition  of  Coliunbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  is  a  longtime  objective  of 
mine,  and  during  my  16  years  in  Con- 
gress I  have  introduced  many  bills  in  this 
respect.  I  am  delit;hted.  finally,  to  see 
this  measure  before  us  today. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  is 
complaining  about  celebratintr  Washing- 
ton's birthday  on  a  Monday,  I  think 
someone  mentioned  sometime  ago  that 
Washington  was  born  on  a  Monday  .<o 
we  are  doing  proper  justice  to  his  birth- 
dav  bv  celebrating  it  on  a  Monday. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  made  Columbus  Day  a  State 
iioliday  in  1908.  Many  other  States  have 
done  likewise. 

I  believe,  however,  that  Columbus  Day 
should  not  just  be  a  State  holiday:  it 
should  be  a  national  holiday. 

Consider  our  other  national  holidays. 
Veterans'  Day  is  important  to  us  be- 
cause it  commemorates  the  veterans  of 
all  of  the  Nation's  wars. 

Memorial  Day  commemorates  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  of  our  soldiers  who  have 
died  to  keep  America  strong  and  free. 

F<^bruai->-  22.  of  cour.se.  is  the  birthdav 
of  America's  first  President  and  Foundin- 
Father.  Georce  Washington. 

I  further  believe  that  Columbus  Day 
is  equallv  important  because  it  marks 
the  discoverj-  of  a  new  world— the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Now  there  will  be  those  who  dispute 
Columbus'  claim  to  discovery.  And  I  sup- 
pose if  we  were  really  precise,  w-e  would 
have  to  admit  that  the  Indians  were  fir.n. 
What  I  am  talking  about,  however,  is  ti.'; 
discoveiT  and  exploration  by  which  the 
New  World  became  open  to  the  European 
settlement  which  ultimately  built  the 
present-day  United  States.  This.  beyo:id 
doubt.  -A-as  Coliunbus'  discoverv-.  His  ei- 
I'orts  and  no  others  resulted  in  perma- 
nent European  settlement  of  the  Nlv 
World,  It  IS  all  very  w-ell  and  pood  to  talk 
about  the  Vikinirs.  but  if  Columbus  hac; 
not  made  his  1492  voyage,  nobody  would 
even  know  about  the  Vikings.  When 
Columbus  arrived  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, there  was  nothing  left  of  Vikina 
efforts  save  a  few  dubious  rocks  anc 
relics.  To  use  contemporary  lansua^f 
Columbus  was  the  man  who  cot  the  'oo 
done,  and  I  think  that  the  opening  '  : 
the  New  World  to  European  settlement 
is  as  much  of  a  milestone  in  our  historv 
as  the  events  celebrated  by  our  other 
holidays.  Today  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Columbus  Day  should  accordingly  be 
made  a  national  holiday, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
telegram  that  I  have  received  from  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  concerning  Columbus 
Day: 

New  York  State  has  long  appreciated  the 
tremendous  inspiration,  deeds  and  daring  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  We  in  the  Empire 
SUte  are  e,=pec;ally  thankful  for  the  count- 
less contri'Dutions  this  dauntless  explorers 
fellow  countrymen  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  to  the  development  of  our  culture. 
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Their  love  of  liberty  means  much  to  the 
steady  growth  of  our  state  and  nation.  In 
recognition  of  the  contribution  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  Columbus  Day  is  a  legal 
holiday  In  New  York  State. 

I  would  hope  that  the  federal  government 
would  accord  similar  appropriate  national 
recognition  to  Columbus  Day. 

Nelson   Rockefeller. 

Of  course,  the  Columbus  Day  holiday 
is  just  one  aspect  of  the  bill  before  us 
today,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
ixtrtant.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  H,R.  15951  not  only 
as  a  way  of  beneficially  rearranging  the 
schedule  of  national  holidays,  but  as  a 
means  of  finally  giving  national  recog- 
nition to  the  great  achievements  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

The  legislative  action  this  House  takes 
today  will  not  only  be  popular  with  a 
majority  of  our  people  but  a  very  signifi- 
cant one. 

In  closing,  I  might  mention  that  in 
the  State  of  New  York  we  are  concerned 
about  indastry  and  what  effect  it  might 
have  on  industry  and  labor.  The  New 
York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 
Inc..  in  a  letter  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, said : 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants.  Inc. 
and  on  behalf  of  Iheir  employees,  we  urge 
that  you  vote  in  favor  of  this  measure  In 
urder  that  industry  may  function  more  ef- 
ficiently and  that  the  tremendous  numbers 
of  employed  workers  in  New  York  State  may 
have  the'  privilege  of  enjoying  a  number  of 
long  weekends, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
many  years  of  effort,  we  have  at  last 
an  opportunity  to  give  our  affirmative 
votes  to  a  measure  which  will  bring  some 
commonsense  and  uniformity  to  our 
observaiice  of  national  holidays. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  H.R. 
15951,  establishes  that  certain  nonreU- 
gious  legal  holidays — Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Labor  Day,  and 
Veterans  Day — shall  all  fall  on  specified 
Mondays.  Certain  other  traditional  holi- 
days— New  Year's  Day.  Independence 
Day.  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christ- 
ina.s — remain  to  be  celebrated  on  their 
customary  dates.  The  result  is.  of  course. 
the  creation  of  four  new  official  3-day 
weekends,  like  our  present  weekend 
observance  of  Labor  Day. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  a  part  in 
the  sponsorship  of  this  measure,  and  I 
also  heartily  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois.  Congressman 
Robert  McClory.  for  his  tireless  and  ef- 
fective work  in  obtaining  prompt  Com- 
mittee approval  of  it,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Chairman  Emanitel  Celler  of  the 
House  JudiciaiT  Committee  and  his  com- 
mittee members  for  their  expeditious  and 
favorable  consideration  of  H,R,  15951. 
The  committee,  by  its  action,  has  dem- 
onstrated its  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
bringing  about  some  unifonnity  to  our 
observance  of  national  holidays. 

In  asking  for  the  support  of  the  House 
Members  for  our  bill.  I  put  the  ques- 
tion— What  could  be  more  reasonable 
and  logical?  Opponents  have  argued  that 
we  'Aould  somehow  be  tampering  with 
historj-  to  alter  the  day  of  celebration  of 
certain  holidays.  Yet  if  we  look  closely 
at  our  traditions,  we  .see  that  many  of 
our  holidays  are  presently  celebrated  on 


dates   that   were   originally   fixed   arbi- 
trarily. 

For  example,  George  Wa.shington  was 
bom  on  February  11,  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gregorian  calendar  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  however,  his  birthdate 
became  February  22,  He  himself  accepted 
this  change,  and  celebrated  his  birthday 
on  February  22.  It  would  hardly  dis- 
honor the  memory  of  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  to  pay  homage  to  him  on  a  date 
other  than  February  22. 

Memorial  Day  was  originally  fixed  in 
1868  as  a  day  to  honor  tho.se  who  had 
died  in  the  Civil  War.  Since  there  is  little 
or  no  hi.storical  .significance  to  the  date. 
May  30,  our  deepest  respect  might  as 
readily  be  paid,  with  proper  reverence, 
on  another  day. 

Veterans  Day.  customarily  celebrated 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Armistice  of 
World  War  I.  honors  veterans  of  all  wars. 
Again,  would  our  honors  be  regarded  as 
insincere  if  we  were  to  fix  a  different 
date? 

And  finally,  the  measure  before  us  pro- 
vides that  Columbus  Day  shall  at  last 
be  made  a  legal  holiday — elevating  to 
the  highest  level  of  resiiect  our  observ- 
ance of  Christopher  Coliunbus'  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  goal  that  I 
have  worked  many  years  to  attain  and  I 
am  thoroughly  delighted  that  it  may  now 
come  to  pass. 

The  proper  obsenance  of  Columbus' 
epic  voyage  and  discovery  ought  to  be 
the  right  and  privilege  not  only  of  Ital- 
ian-Americans, but  of  all  Americans. 
For.  in  a  very  real  sen.se.  Columbus  and 
his  crew  were  the  first  immigrants  in 
what  has  been  called  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants. They  discovered  America  which 
became  a  haven  of  hojDe  and  peace  for 
generations  of  downtrodden  people  from 
all  over  the  globe.  Tl-iey  opened  a  land 
where  men  could  live  in  freedom  from 
oppression — a  land  which  grew  and  be- 
came richer  with  each  new  wave  of  im- 
migration from  abroad.  And  so.  it  is  only 
right  that  we  should  offer  our  highest 
tribute  to  Columbus,  the  man  who 
started  it  all. 

Tliere  are.  of  course,  other  compelling 
reasons  for  establishing  these  holidays 
on  Mondays.  A  3-day  weekend  offers  the 
general  public  wider  latitude  for  plan- 
ning vacation  and  recreation  activities 
than  do  holidays  in  midweek.  Monday 
holidays  will  cut  down  on  lost  work  time 
and  will  increase  production  in  goods 
and  services  by  minimizing  the  disrup- 
tion in  work  schedules  caused  by  a  mid- 
week holiday. 

■Opponents  to  H.R.  15951.  and  to  the 
idea  of  celebrating  certain  of  our  holi- 
days on  Mondays,  have  failed  to  make 
this  case.  In  the  face  of  the  logic  of  the 
favorable  arguments,  and  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  public  opinion  in  support 
of  this  measure.  I  say  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pass  this  bill. 

Editorials  have  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago press,  as  well  as  newspapers  across 
the  country,  endorsing  this  measure.  In 
addition,  it  has  merited  the  support  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travel  Organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Federation,  the  American 
Federation   of   Government   Employees, 


the  Government  Employees  Council  of 
the  AFI.r-CIO.  the  International  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  as  well  as 
many  other  business  groups  and  orga- 
nizations. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  have  submitted  of- 
ficial views  supporting  the  passage  of  tliis 
legislation. 

Tlie  Hou.se  Judiciarj-  Committee,  dur- 
ing extensive  hearings,  al.so  conducted 
opinion  polls  on  the  bill,  and  found  that 
almost  93  percent  of  the  per.sons  polled 
supported  the  concept  of  Monday  holi- 
day legislation,  while  little  more  than  7 
percent  were  opposed. 

Our  national  holidays  are  significant 
and  .symbolic  events — and  our  reverence 
.shall  not  be  diminished  by  celebrating 
them  in  a  sensible  manner.  The  signifi- 
cant advantages  to  establi.shing  these 
four  holidays  on  Monday  far  outweigh 
the  traditional  arguments  which  have 
been  offered  in  opposition. 

I  am  iJleased  to  cosponsor  this  measure, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  H.R.  15951. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  15951.  the  Monday  holi- 
day bill.  By  the  scheduling  of  Veterans 
Day.  Memorial  Day.  and  Wa.shington's 
Birthday  on  Mondays,  Americans  will 
gain  3-day  periods  for  recreation,  travel, 
and  visits  every  year,  businesses  will  have 
an  unbroken  workweek,  and  widespread 
absenteeism  will  be  avoided.  At  the  same 
time  the  commemorative  purpo.ses  of  the 
holidays  would  be  jjrt .served  with  even 
more  time  available  for  the  planning  of 
proper  ceremonies  and  observances. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  al.so 
would  designate  the  .second  Monday  in 
October,  to  be  known  as  Columbus  Day, 
as  a  national  holiday.  I  have  spon.sored 
legislation  to  honor  the  great  explorer 
and  adventurer  with  a  national  holiday 
since  I  entered  the  Congress  in  1963,  In 
view  of  my  ancestry  this  is  a  cause  that 
is  close  to  my  heart,  but  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Columbus'  land- 
ing in  the  New  World  is  by  no  means  of 
interest  only  to  Americans  of  Italian 
descent.  All  of  us  owe  our  civilization  and 
way  of  life  to  Christopher  Columbus  who 
opened  the  door  to  the  New  World  and 
thus  all  Americans  would  w-ish  to  pay 
honor  to  him.  Without  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus there  might  not  be  a  Veterans 
Day.  a  Memorial  Day.  or  a  Washington's 
Birthday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15951  calls  for  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  day 
for  honoring  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion of  immigrants.  By  commemorating 
the  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  New  World 
we  will  be  paying  fitting  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  which  en- 
abled generation  after  generation  of  im- 
migrants from  every  nation  to  broaden 
their  horizons  in  search  of  new  hope  and 
a  renewed  affirmation  of  freedom. 

A  practical  aspect  of  this  issue  is  that 
it  is  a  convenience  for  any  form  of  inter- 
state business  if  the  holidays  in  our  coun- 
try at  least  approach  miiformity  of  ob- 
servance. Today  almost  every  State  ob- 
serves Columbus  Day  in  one  form  or  an- 
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other,  ranging  from  a  complete  shut- 
down of  commerce  to  the  closing  of  State 
agencies  or  public  schools.  Since  the 
majority  of  our  States  do  assign  October 
12  the  status  of  a  legal  State  holiday.  I 
think  it  would  contribute  to  the  general 
well-being  and  convenience  if  the  holi- 
day were  made  uniform  across  the  en- 
tire country.  We  have  an  opportunity  to- 
day to  do  our  part  toward  that  end. 

Lastly.  I  would  stress  that  at  no  time 
were  Columbus'  singular  virtues  of  dar- 
ing and  determination  more  necessary 
than  today,  as  we  face  new  worlds  of 
space,  new  worlds  of  scientific  discovery, 
new  worlds  of  human  relationships.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  extend  to 
Columbus  the  official  and  permanent 
recognition  he  receives  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  passage  of  the  Monday  holi- 
day bill  with  its  Columbus  Day  provision 
intact. 

Mr.  HANTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1967.  I  spolce  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  in  support  of  H.R.  8443  and 
rfelated  me5.sures  which  would  have  de- 
clared Colnmbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
I  was  also  privileged  that  same  day  to 
appear  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  .support  of  xtry  bill. 

Today,  7  months  later.  I  am  happy  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  us  which 
will  provide  for  uniform  annual  ob.serv- 
ances  of  holiday.s  on  Mondays.  The  in- 
stant measure  contains  the  ba^sic  objec- 
tive of  my  bill  introduced  last  year,  to 
pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  that  the 
House  Judiciar>-  Committee  has  seen  at 
to  call  this  bill  up  for  consideration,  and 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  respond  with 
a  resounding  vote  of  confirmation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  t.^e  House  this  afternoon  a 
bill  to  change  the  official  date  of  certain 
legal  holidays  and  to  make  the  customs 
of  the  countiT  more  uniform  by  estab- 
lishing Coliunbus  Day  as  a  fourth  legal 
holiday.  Some  have  opposed  this  act,  feel- 
ing that  holidays  in  some  manner  are 
sacrosanct  lixtm  tampering  by  Congress 
once  they  are  enacted. 

I  say  what  Congress  has  done,  it  can 
do  better. 

Holidays,  of  course,  have  a  purpose — 
to  honor  certain  persons  and  causes  as 
a  day  of  rest.  With  the  growth  of  our 
great  society,  however,  and  the  sreat 
surge  on  weekends  and  holidays  to  camps, 
national  parks,  the  Federa.l  highways  and 
the  great  outdoors,  these  days  of-  rest 
have  been  turned  into  days  of  recrea- 
tion and  leisure. 

This  secondary  purpose  by  long  ex- 
perience by  both  business  and  labor  is 
much  more  meaningful,  economic  and 
pleasureful  if  the  holiday  falls  on  a  week- 
end 

The  Judiciai-y  Committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  with  the  pending  bill,  which 
really  should  be  labeled  the  'Guaranteed 
Pour  Holiday  Weekend  a  Year"  legis- 
lation. The  bill  will  do  more  to  help  more 
oeople  than  anything  we  do  in  the  Con- 
gress  this  session. 

The  committee  h£is  determined  to  in- 
clude Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial 
Day  Columbus  Day.  and  Veterans  Day 
as  the  four  equally  spaced  guaranteed 
weekend  holidays. 


Columbus,  a  great  Italian,  with  Span- 
ish fortune,  discovered  this  New  World 
which  today  generates  two-thirds  of  the 
economic  power  in  the  free  world.  Co- 
lumbus should  be  honored  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
formally  make  uniform  and  national  the 
annual  celebration  tribute  to  this  great 
Italian. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  at  long  last  we  are  recog- 
nizing the  discoverer  of  America,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  by  declaring  a  national 
holiday  in  his  honor.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated this  step,  and  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse this  measure. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  had  the  rule  under  consideration,  I 
made  some  brief  remarks  evidencing  my 
opposition  to  this  bill  and  the  total  con- 
cept of  the  bill.  The  committee  report 
contains  dissenting  views  which  I  wrote 
which  set  forth  in  greater  detail  than  I 
will  undertake  today  here  my  opposition 
to  this  legislation. 

I  am  quite  interested  in  some  of  the 
argument  that  is  made.  Originally  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  sent  forward  their 
letters  of  complete  opposition  to  Monday 
holiday  legislation.  Later,  under  the  pres- 
sures of  some  of  the  business  community 
these  two  agencies  of  the  Government 
changed  their  views.  Now  today  we  have 
the  rather  remarkable  argument  that 
Mr.  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
1-e  Commission,  has  decided  that,  after 
all.  another  holiday  would  not  cost  in 
excess  of  $90  million. 

These  are  rather  strange  doings  that 
we  have  here.  To  comment  briefly  on  the 
argument  made  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McCloryI,  I 
do  not  understand  what  the  relevancy 
of  holidays  in  other  countries  is  to  the 
question  we  are  considering.  Other  coun- 
tries have  many  practices  that  I  hope 
our  country  never  adopts,  and  it  comes 
with  little  persuasiveness  to  me  that  some 
country  elsewhere  might  take  a  different 
view  on  matters  from  ours. 

I  take  the  view  that  instead  of  being 
concerned  about  profit,  some  of  these 
gentlemen  who  are  so  concerned  with 
profit  should  be  thinking  about  prayer. 

Instead  of  being  so  concerned  about 
profits,  perhaps  some  of  them  should  be 
concerned  about  patriotism.  So  much 
concern  is  expressed  about  traveling, 
that  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  be  giving 
a  little  attention  to  tradition. 

The  American  Legion  has  said  that 
their  executive  committee  opposes  a 
change  of  the  date  of  Veterans  Day  and 
of  Memorial  Day.  The  churches — the 
only  organization  testifying  before  the 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  churches — 
say  the  holiday  program  proposed  by 
this  legislation  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  program  of  education  in  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  matter. 
Tliere  will  be  amendments  offered  which 
will  seek  to  change  some  of  this  proposal. 
I  just  hope  when  my  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  look  at  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  this  day,  they  will  not 
have  to  say  that  the  one  mark  their 


forebear  left  was  to  change  the  legiti- 
mate birthdate  of  George  Washington 
to  another  date,  and  that  when  the  Na- 
tion was  concerned  about  tax  increases 
and  about  her  financial  condition  and 
about  the  international  relations  which 
seem  about  to  destroy  the  world,  their 
grandfather  was  up  there  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  concerned  about  whether 
folks  would  have  more  fun  and  pleasure, 
and  that  a  few  business  organizations 
would  make  more  profit  on  Mondays,  and 
disregarded  all  of  the  tradition  and  back- 
'zround  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  makes  good  .sense  to  have 
order  in  our  holidays.  I  must  say  all  of 
the  people  back  home  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  about  this  particular  legislation 
seem  to  be  m  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  HuncateI. 

Mr.  TOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may 
say  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
l^recedent,  but  I  think  in  this  body  there 
is  ample  prpcedent  for  Monday  holidays. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  I  favor  this  legislation  and  rise 
in  its  suDDort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  my 
district,  and  the  labor  unions  and  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  unions  have  communi- 
cated with  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  think  when  we  set  that  much  agree- 
ment between  labor  and  management. 
that  in  itself  calls  for  a  holiday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  88th  Congress 
in  1964  a  Columbus  Day  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  over  30  Senators,  and  passed 
the  Senate,  so  we  would  not  break  new 
ground  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Pucin.ski  1 . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  happv 
we  are  .going  to  recognize  Columbus  with 
a  national  holiday  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Columbus  was  the  first  to 
colonize  America.  But  I  would  like  this 
committee  to  know  that  when  Columbus 
arrived  on  these  areat  shores,  he  was 
greeted  by  the  Indian  chiefs  with  L'reat 
!X)mp  and  ceremony.  He  was  very  over- 
come, when  the  Indian  chief  told  Colum- 
bus that  he  was  tlie  first  white  man  to 
come  here  to  settle  permanently.  Coliun- 
bus was  deeply  moved  and  said.  "Thank 
you  very  much.  But  I  am  .somewhat 
puzzled,  because  if  I  am  the  flr,'=t  -vhite 
man  to  settle  here.  I  would  like  to  ask 
who  are  those  white  people  up  there 
against  the  mountain;"' 

The  Indian  looked  back  and  said,  "Oh, 
those  are  our  good  Polish  friends  who 
come  here  ever>'  year  to  pick  mush- 
rooms." 

This  legend  demonstrates  the  warm 
friendsiiip  that  has  always  existed  be- 
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tween   the  Polish   people   and  those  of 
Italian  descent. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legislation 
because  certainly  a  grateful  nation  ought 
to  declare  as  a  national  holiday  the  day 
we  honor  Columbus — the  discoverer  of 
America. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
MeskillI. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  with  enthusiasm  the  Monday 
lioliday  bill,  H.R.  15951,  ol  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  This  measure  is  a  modern 
legislative  rarity:  it  will  improve  the 
lot  of  all  our  citizens,  .smooth  the  paths 
of  commerce,  benefit  the  working  man, 
save  money  for  the  country,  and  pos- 
sibly lives,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  gov- 
ernment a  penny. 

Furthermore,  by  establishing  Colum- 
bus Day  as  a  new  national  holiday,  it 
will  accomplish  a  goal  which  I  have  per- 
sonally sought  to  bring  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  Great  Discoverer  and  his 
valiant  countrymen. 

The  bill  provides  that  three  of  our 
present  national  holidays  will  be  ob- 
served on  Mondays:  Washington's 
Birthday,  third  Monday  in  Februan" 
Memorial  Day,  last  Monday  in  May;  and 
Veterans  Day.  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber. The  new  holiday,  Columbus  Day, 
will  be  observed  on  the  second  Monday 
in  October. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  this  lecisla- 
tion  technically  affects  only  Federal  em- 
ployees and  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  States,  however,  tradi- 
tionally follow  the  Federal  Government 
in  enacting  State  holidays. 

Initially.  I  had  great  concern  that  an 
increase  in  long  holiday  weekends  would 
increase  the  fearful  toll  of  traffic  deaths. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
my  committee,  however,  very  interesting 
figures  were  produced  to  show  that  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case. 

The  JudiciaiT  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  was  given  data  on  this 
point  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Department's  study  conclusively 
showed : 

On  the  basis  of  duration,  the  one-day,  mid- 
week holidays  were  the  most  potent  pro- 
ducers of  accidents,  with  an  average  danger 
rating  (holiday  death  divided  hy  non-hoU- 
day  death  rate)  of  1.83,  as  compared  with 
1.18  for  3-day  weekends  and  1.16  for  4-day 
holiday  weekends. 

Another  study  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Librarv' 
of  Congress  compared  the  niunbcr  of 
traific  fatalities  over  1-day.  2-day.  3-day 
and  4-day  holidays  for  five  major  holi- 
days. Figures  for  the  years  1957-66 
were  used.  This  report  concluded: 

On  the  Poiirth  of  July.  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  holidays,  more  people  died  per 
dav  on  a  1-day  holiday  than  on  a  3-day  holi- 
day. Labor  Day  is  always  a  3-day  holiday 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  average  number 
of  deaths  per  day  for  that  holiday  is  lower 
than  the  average  for  most  of  the  other  1-day 
holidays 

It  was  also  suggested  that,  as  3-day 
holidays  become  more  frequent,  our  in- 
clinations to  travel  on  any  particular 
holiday  may  be  reduced.  If  this  is  so, 
that  fact  would  reduce  the  number  of 


Americans  on  the  highways  at  any  given 
time.  I  think  this  is  quite  likely  to  hap- 
per>.  The  pressure  to  visit  Aunt  Sadie 
over  Washington's  Birthday,  when  the 
weather  is  not  so  nice,  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced  if  you  know  there  is 
another  3-day  holiday  coming  along 
pretty  soon.  We  will  have  to  see.  But  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  these  studies  that  I 
feel  this  bill  will  save  lives  and  reduce 
accidents. 

The  effective  date  of  this  measure  is 
very  wisely  put  off  until  J«nuaiy  1,  1971, 
however,  to  give  the  leuisialuivs  of  the 
States  sufficient  time  to  adopt  the  Fed- 
eral schedule. 

The  delay  is  also  neces.sary  in  order 
to  permit  calendar  manufacturers  to  ad- 
just their  .schedules  as  well  as  other  busi- 
nesses and  organizations. 

The  bill  i)romi.scs  to  reduce  the  heavy 
rate  of  abscnt,i'cism  among  v.'orkers 
which  is  cuiTontly  an  expensive  charac- 
teristic of  holiday  periods.  For  many  in- 
dustries, it  will  eliminate  costly  shut- 
downs and  start-ups  caused  by  mid-week 
holidays. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
progre.ss  ot  this  legislation,  as  a  co.spon- 
sor  and  as  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  House  v.iioleheai telly. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  want  to  emiJhasizc.  before  we  clo.se 
the  debate  on  this  legislntion.  that  I  liope 
the  membership  will  resist  and  will  not 
.support  any  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  rea.son  for  my  request  and  hope 
is  that  v.e  have  considered  various  other 
holidays.  Wo  have  considered  various 
alternative  dates.  We  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  time  considering  this  in  com- 
mittee. 

This  do's  .seem  to  be  the  best  we  can 
come  up  with. 

It  is  true  that  oth^r  legislation  recom- 
mended a  Monday  holiday  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  but 
those  were  rejected.  Those  changes  did 
not  seem  to  be  popular.  Tlie  le^,islation 
came  out  in  this  form. 

I  believe  it  would  ^voaken  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  if  amendments  eliminat- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  holidays  were 
approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  great  economy 
measure,  as  it  was  pictured  here  a  little 
while  aco.  Why  have  you  left  out  Ne'.v 
Year's  Day.  on  JanuaiT  1.  and  Christ- 
mas on  December  25.  and  Independence 
Day  on  the  4th  of  July?  If  this  is  the 
great  economy  measure,  why  not  go  all 
the  way? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  say  that 
Christmas  Day,  the  date  of  the  Lord's 
birth,  was  celebrated  on  different  dates 
until.  I  believe,  the  year  A.D.  300  to  400, 
at  which  time  one  of  the  Popes  desig- 
nated December  25:  so  now  all  Christian 
.sects  recognize  December  25.  But  that 
was  an  arbitrar>-  date  .set  by  the  Pope. 
I  might  say  that  not  all  sects  have 
followed  this,  because  the  Armenian  sect 
still  celebrates  the  Lord's  birthday  on 
January  6, 


There  would  be  support  for  that,  but 
it  is  a  religious  holiday.  I  believe  that 
people  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

The  4th  of  July  is  an  important  date, 
becau.se  we  recognize  Independence 
Day  as  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  want  to  support  any  changes 
there.  I  no  along  with  the  committee.  I 
believe  this  is  good  legLslation  as  it  is. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
some  comment  with  respect  to  Janu- 
ary 1? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McCuLLocHi,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  i:ommittec  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  It  will 
serve  a  useful  public  jiurpo.se  and  it  will 
be  in  the  best  public  interest. 

I  have  been  amused  and  entertained— 
and  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  derogation 
whatsoever  of  this  debate — by  the  im- 
portance we  give  to  names  and  dates. 

If  Gertrude  Stein  were  alive  and  were 
here  she  would  probably  .say.  "A  rose  is 
a  ro.se  is  a  rose." 

And  Shakespeare  did  say  to  us.  if  I 
can  claim  a  little  bit  of  deviation  from 
the  exact  quotation,  that  a  ro.se  by  any 
other  name  would  .smell  as  sweet. 
I  repeat,  I  support  this  legislation. 
This  bill  would  e.stabli.sh  that  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans  Day  would  be  observed  on  ap- 
propriate Mondays.  The  bill  would  al.so 
establish  a  national  holiday.  Columbus 
Day,  to  be  observed  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October. 

I  cospon.sored  H.R.  15951  becau.se  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  allow  employees  to  use 
their  leisure  time  efBciently.  Those  who 
will  be  mo.st  affected  by  this  bill— both 
labor  and  management— have  indicated 
their  overwhelming  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  Monday- 
holiday  bill,  and  the  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified indicated  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  Several  pri- 
vately conducted  polls  have  been  taken. 
The  results  of  these  iJolls.  printed  on 
page  11827  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  May  6.  indicate  strong  support 
for  a  Monday-holiday  bill. 

Several  arguments  liave  been  raised 
against  th's  worthwhile  legislation. 

First,  it  is  argued  that  this  bill  would 
increase  the  slaughter  on  our  Nation's 
highv.ays.  But  the  lacts  are  to  the  ron- 
lrf!i'>'.  A  report  by  the  U.S.  Dei>artmeift  of 
Commerce  lelyina  on  data  .supplied  by 
•State  highv.ay  departments  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  conclusively  indi- 
cated that  the  1-day,  midweek  holiday 
is  the  'Jireatest  nemesis  for  the  Nation's 
motorists. 

Taking  the  danger  rating  for  a  typical 
nonholiday  as  1.00,  the  report  indicated 
that  the  danger  rating  of  a  midweek 
holiday  was  1.33.  as  compared  with  1.18 
for  a  3-day  holiday  weekend  and  1.16  for 
a  4-day  holiday  weekend. 

Furthermore,  it  is  iiust  plain  common- 
sense  that  p'^ple  will  not  take  lone  trips 
on  eveiT  3 -day  weekend.  So  if  more  3- 
dav  holiday  weekends  are  provided,  the 
traditional  family  outings  will  be  spread 
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over  several  holidays,  rather  than  being 
concentrated  in  one  or  two. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  new  holiday  on  Columbus 
Day  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
some  $90  million.  This  is  untrue. 

The  figure  represents  the  productivity 
value  of  the  typical  workday  for  those 
covered  by  this  legislation. 

But  Columbus  Day  is  not  a  typical 
workday.  At  present,  it  is  a  day  where 
absenteeism  is  high  and  productivity  and 
efficiency  are  low.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  work  in  a  vacuum.  It  works 
in  conjunction  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  industry.  When  the 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  of  private  iiidustry  are  cele- 
brating the  Columbus  Day  holiday — as 
is  true  in  34  States — it  becomes  veiy  dif- 
ficult for  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
it^  work  done. 

This  bill  simply  recognizes  a  loss  that 
ha3  already  occurred,  it  does  not  create 
a  new  one. 

Third,  it  was  argued  in  committee  that 
this  legislation  should  not  take  effect 
until  a  majority  of  the  States  have  indi- 
cated their  advance  consent  to  the  Mon- 
day holiday  proposal.  However,  that 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  this 
legislation,  as  a  matter  of  law,  applies 
only  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
O:  course,  it  is  true  that  the  cosponsors 
of  this  bill  hope  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures will  decide,  iji  their  wisdom,  to 
follow  this  Federal  legislation.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill  is  January  1,  1971.  some  2 '2  years 
away. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  the 
Governors  of  the  States  have  indicated  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,^  that  the 
States  do  like  the  Monday  ho'liday  pro- 
posal. However,  the  bill  yields  ample  lime 
for  a  second  look  at  the  m.atter,  if  such 
indications  w.'re  incorrect. 

Moreover,  this  is  good  legislation.  It 
would  be  psychologically  improper  to  re- 
quire that  the  States  take  the  lead  in 
this  area. 

Fourth,  it  is  argued  that  Washington's 
Birthday  should  be  changed  to  Presi- 
dent's Day.  It  was  the  collective  Judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
this  would  be  unwise.  Certainly,  not  all 
Presidents  are  held  in  the  .same  high 
esteem  as  is  the  Father  of  our  Country. 
There  are  many  who  are  not  inclined  to 
pay  their  respects  to  certain  Presidents. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  mem- 
bers of  one  political  party  would  not 
relish  honoring  a  President  from  the 
other  political  party  while  he  was  in 
office,  no  matter  how  outstanding  history 
may  later  find  his  leadership. 

F^fth,  it  is  argued  that  we  sliould  not 
add  Columbus  Day  to  the  list  of  Federal 
holidays.  It  is  said  that  we  should  not 
disdain  Leif  Ericson  and  St.  Brendan  and 
others  who  also  lay  claim  to  discovering 
America.  But  the  purpose  of  recognizing 
Columbus  Day  is  not  to  decide  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  who  discovered  America,  but 
rather  to  give  expression  to  our  well- 
settled  and  longstanding  cultural  tradi- 
tion of  celebrating  Columbus  Day. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  some  of  the 
arguments  that  are  made  against  this 
legislation. 


I  support  this  legislation  oecau.se  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  enrich  the  spirit  of  our 
people.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
SteigerL 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr,  McClory]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI.  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  testify  on  behalf  of  similar 
legislation  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  had  hoped  that  certain  other 
holidays  would  be  brought  into  line  with 
the  imifoi-m  Monday  holiday  approach. 

Nonetheless,  I  suppwrt  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide uniform  observance  of  certain  na- 
tional holidays  on  Monday  and  believe 
the  Congress  would  do  well  to  act  favor- 
ably on  it.  The  holidays  to  be  established 
are:  Washington's  Birthday,  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  third  Monday  in  Februao": 
Memorial  Day,  to  be  obsen'ed  on  the  last 
Monday  in  May;  and  Veterans  Day,  to 
be  obsei-ved  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October.  An  additional  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  establish  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Christopher  Columbus — a  holi- 
day which  would  be  observed  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  October, 

Tliere  are,  Mr.  Chainnan,  some  sig- 
nificant reasons  why  this  bill  is  worthy 
of  passage. 

First.  It  would  help  to  build  real 
family  life  by  giving  our  families  greater 
opportunities  to  relax  and  vacation  for 
longer  periods  of  time  throughout  the 
year. 

Second.  It  would,  I  believe,  cut  down 
traffic  fatalities.  The  National  Safety 
Council  has  said  that  the  1-day  mid- 
week holiday,  such  as  we  will  have  this 
year  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  has  the  high- 
est highway  kill  rate.  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory], 
inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record 
some  very  pertinent  material  on  this 
matter  to  which  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion. 

Third.  As  the  Wisconsin  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  pointed  out: 

It  would  help  the  economy  by  cutting 
down  on  absenteeism  at  work.  Split-week 
holidays  .^iso  drive-up  production  costs. 

I  have  received  a  substantial  number 
of  letters  from  businessmen  in  the  Sixth 
District  of  Wisconsin  endorsing  this  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Chairman. 

Foui-th.  In  line  with  my  first  point, 
this  plan  would  benefit  the  important 
recreation  and  tourist  industr>'  in  a  State 
like  Wisconsin,  Tourism  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  our  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustries and  its  impoi-tance  cannot  be 
minimized  when  discussing  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  3-day  holiday 
Idea  makes  sound,  reasonable  sense  in 
the  years  ahead  as  leisure  time  becomes 
more  important.  The  week  is  not  broken 
up,  the  woi'king  men  and  women  of  this 
countr>'  would  benefit,  and  business  and 
industry  would  not  be  disrupted. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  imi- 
form  Monday  holiday  concept  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  A  good 


friend  and  con.«tituent,  Erbin  Harenburg, 
of  0.shkosh.  called  my  attention  to  this 
matter  and  has  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  idea. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  has  substan- 
tial nationwide  support. 

The  Oshkosh  Wisconsin  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  Sixth  District  found 
that  75  percent  of  those  re,sponding  to 
its  membership  questionnaire  in  March 
of  last  year  favored  the  uniform  Monday 
holiday  plan. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce surveyed  2,59  Wisconsin  communi- 
ties and  found  that  76.7  percent  of  the 
people  who  responded  were  in  favor  of 
this  plan. 

.\  number  of  uewsijapeis  and  radio 
stations  in  the  Sixth  District  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  indicated  their  support  for  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  They  include  the 
Hartford  Times-Press,  radio  station 
WHBL  in  Sheboygan,  and  both  WTMJ- 
TV  and  WTVl-TV  of  Milwaukee.  In  ad- 
dition, many  citizeiLS  of  the  Sixth  District 
have  written  urtrinK  adoption  ol  this  bill. 
The  Sheboygan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  wired  me  today  stating: 

We  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  pas- 
sage of  this  measure 

Radio  station  WHBL  of  Sheboygan 
summed  up  very  nicely  the  reasons  tor 
this  legislation  in  its  editorial  of  March 
27.  1967,  when  it  said: 

We  believe  there  are  several  good  reasons 
for  this  change.  First,  the  three-day  weekend 
would  make  more  time  available  for  family 
vacation  trips  .ind  outings  which  cannot  be 
done  so  easily  when  the  holiday  Is  observed 
on  a  single  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
This,  we  think,  would  make  holidays  more 
me.iningful. 

Second,  it  would  reduce  the  absenteeism 
and  disruption  on  adjoining  days  which 
business  and  manufacturing  plants  report 
always  occurs  when  holidays  fall  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week. 

Some  (opponents!  also  assert  that  chang- 
,  ing  the  dates  of  national  holidays  would  be 
Improper  because  of  the  liistorical  precedent. 
But  history  shows  that  most  holidays  are 
not  observed  on  the  day  of  the  event  which 
they  honor,  such  as  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  actually 
signed  on  July  2. 

This  bill,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the 
July  Fourth  holiday, 

I  believe  the  case  Is  clear  in  favor  of 
making  these  changes.  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues will  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dulski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

T'nere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15951,  a  bill  to  set  ob- 
servance of  certain  national  holidays  on 
Mondays 

I  particularly  support  the  proposed 
desi'-rnation  of  Coliunbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Under  this  bill.  Colum- 
bus Day  would  be  observed  as  a  national 
holiday  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
October. 

This  is  long  overdue  national  recog- 
nition   for    Christopher    Columbus,    al- 
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though  he  already  is  honored  officially 
each  year  in  34  of  the  50  States.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  for  a  national  hol- 
iday repeatedly  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  512 
to  designate  October  12.  Coliunbus  Day, 
as  a  legal  |)ublic  holiday.  Hearings  were 
held  last  October  4  and  ,5  by  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  No.  4 

Tiiere  were  51  individuals  or  groups 
who  offered  testimony,  including  35 
Members  of  Congress,  strongly  support- 
ing establishment  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  holiday. 

My  indicated  preference  and  that  of 
most  all  sponsors  in  the  past  has  been 
to  designate  October  12  for  the  holiday. 
But  I  am  not  wedded  to  that  particular 
date,  and  I  am  assured  by  many  of  those 
who  have  supported  my  bill  that  they 
likewise  are  not  insisting  on  the  October 
12  date.  What  we  seek  to  accomplish  is 
recognition  for  Columbus  with  a  national 
holiday. 

Thus,  I  am  supporting  wholeheartedly 
:he  proposal  in  this  bill  to  designate  the 
second  Monday  in  October  as  Columbus 
Day. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  changing 
as  many  holidays  as  possible  to  Mondays. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  some  people 
who  have  different  views  and  I  respect 
their  beliefs. 

Howevjr,  in  these  days  of  shorter  work 
weeks  and  a  greater  mobility  by  our  pop- 
ulation, it  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
be  less  disruption  to  commerce,  to  edu- 
cation, to  family  life,  if  more  holidays 
were  added  to  weekends. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  support,  without 
amendment,  the  pending  bill,  H,R.  15951, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Columbus 
Day  Committee  is  headed  by  Mariano  A, 
Lucca,  a  lesident  of  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
:rom  Louisiana   TMr.  W.«iGgonner], 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  since  we 
know  so  much  about  how  these  holidays 
began  and  the  part  played  by  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  people,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  afford  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PcciNSKiJ  an  ample  opportunity, 
since  time  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so, 
to  explain  to  the  House  how  the  Indians 
knew  the  people  they  faced  were  white 
people,  when  the  first  settlers  got  here. 
You  know,  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  this 
discussion  and  I  am  leminded  of  a  story 
that  perhaps  many  of  you  have  heard 
from  time  to  lime,  which  involves  a  con- 
\ersation  on  one  occasion  between  an 
architect,  a  doctor,  and  a  politician.  They 
it  discussing  among  themselves  which 
:'  their  j^rofessions  wrs  first  and  which 
of  their  professions  was  the  oldest.  The 
architect  said  he  was  sure  his  profession 
vas  older  than  any  of  the  others  because 
somebody  had  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  nobody  but  an  architect  could  do 
that.  The  doctor  attempted  to  justify  his 
belief  that  his  profession  was  the  oldest 
by  saying  that  in  the  beginning  it  took 
the  rib  from  one  to  help  make  another. 
Nobody  but  a  doctor  could  have  done 
ihat.   The  politician   responded   to   the 


question,  "Well,  who  do  you  think 
created  the  chaos  that  made  it  neccs.sary 
to  bring  some  of  the  order  to  this  world 
you  talk  about?" 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  this  country  is  in 
the  shape  it  is  when  this  Congress  in 
these  critical  days  spends  the  time  that 
they  spend  arguing  about  such  trivial 
matters  as  changing  the  dates  of  holi- 
days. There  are  better  things  that  this 
Congress  could  do.  Some  people  attempt 
to  justify  the  need  for  establishing  Mon- 
day as  a  uniform  holiday  as  being  one 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  these  holi- 
days to  the  Government.  Well,  if  it  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  holidays  to  the 
Government,  why  do  we  not  go  all  the 
way  and  make  every  holiday  fall  on  Mon- 
day, if  this  is  a  logical,  legitimate,  and 
factual  argument?  It  is  not.  That  is  the 
answer.  It  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  holidays  to  the  Government. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  it  will  do.  By 
adding  a  Monday  holiday  like  Columbus 
Day,  it  will  cau.se  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  declare  an  additional  Federal 
holiday  when  it  will  pay  lime  and  a  half 
or  double  lime  for  an  additional  holiday. 
Now.  if  you  can  tell  me  liow  that  reduces 
the  cost,  you  are  good  with  arithmetic 
and  figures,  but  you  cannot  prove  the 
point.  You  can  say  it  until  hell  freezes 
over,  but  it  does  not  make  it  .so. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  ;.'lad  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  that  the  most  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  civil  .service  was  a  Tues- 
day or  a  Thursday  holiday,  becau.se  of 
the  absenteeism  and  because  of  the  in- 
efficiency which  occurred  when  people 
were  not  there  and  when  they  take  a 
4-day  weekend  holiday  because  of  the 
holiday  not  falling  on  Monday  or  Fri- 
day, It  is  to  overcome  that  as  well  as 
to  provide  this  opportunity  for  i^eople  to 
be  together  with  their  families  on  the 
holiday  3 -day  weekend  that  we  favor 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  me  this  question:  Are  the  same 
people  who  furnished  him  that  informa- 
tion the  same  people  who  have  been  pre- 
paring estimates  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  Government  for  these  many  years? 
Would  it  not  be  just  about  as  accurate  to 
say  that  they  are  wrong  here  as  they 
have  been  in  so  many  of  the  other 
instances? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  answer  his  question 
in  this  way:  Private  industiT,  it  seems 
to  me,  recognizes  what  the  problem  is 
v,'hen  you  have  Monday  and  Friday  holi- 
days. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
City  of  New  York  estimates  that  40  per- 
cent of  New  York's  business  will  close 
down  on  the  Friday  after  Memorial  Day 
and  on  the  Fi-iday  after  the  Fourth  of 
July  this  year  because  those  days  both 
fall  on  Thursday  this  year.  They  figure 
these  as  complete  losses.  It  is  that  sort  of 
a  situation  that  private  industry  is  trj'- 
ing  to  overcome  and  that  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion which  we  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  want  to  overcome. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  tins  bill  is  such  an  im- 
portant bill,  I  wonder  how  this  great  Na- 
tion has  not  taken  this  action  before. 
Nobody  in  this  Nation  today  seems  to  be 
giving  enough  time  and  thought  to  work. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  in  the  worst  fi- 
nancial crisis  that  we  have  ever  been  in 
and  we  have  spent  beyond  our  income. 
We  continue  to  tear  down  the  traditions 
of  the  American  people  and  make  light  of 
the  holidays  that  should  be  held  sacred 
by  every  loyal  American.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  bills  that  has 
ever  been  brought  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  it  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ljuisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  me  some  additional  time? 

Mr.  R0GF:RS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  sliall  be  liappy 
to  .vield  to  my  distinuui.slied  irit-nd,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  it  may  bo  well 
for  the  Record,  although  I  know  the  mr\- 
tleman  from  Louisiana  is  familiar  with 
it,  to  read  a  sentence  or  two  Irom  .1  letter 
addre.s.sed  the  Honorable  EMA".urL  Cel- 
LER  from  Mr.  John  D.  Macy.  Jr.,  Ciiaii- 
ln.^n  of  the  Civil  Service  Cummi.ssion 
The  letter  is  dated  May  16,  1967.  Bear  111 
mind  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  He  said  that  the  C'l.st  of  an 
additional  iioliday  would  o  ffrr  under 
various  circumstances  and  that  lliere  are 
different  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account.  He  points  out  ihe  que.stion  about 
overtime  for  certain  tmployce:;,  a  ques- 
tion which  lias  already  been  pointed  out 
by  the  ijcntleman  from  Loui.siana  I  Mr. 
WAr.no.vNER  I .  His  observation  is  that  it 
would  run  rou'.^hly  S4  million  or  S5  mil- 
lion and  that  the  man-days  lost  each 
year  would  be  extremely  heavy  and  that 
the  question  of  premium  pay  would  be- 
come involved  in  the  situation  which 
would  run  the  total  to  around  S90  million. 
Tills  was  before  the  latest  pay  raise  for 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
ask  what  was  the  purpo.se  of  establishing 
any  holiday  to  commemorate  any  individ- 
ual or  any  occa.slon?  It  was  to  make 
meaningful  that  event  or  something 
about  that  individual.  To  record  it  for 
history.  Holidays  and  commemorative 
events  were  not  created  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  or  commerce.  They  should  not 
be  .so  used. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  through  this 
legislation  here  today  take  any  of  these 
specific  holidays  from  their  long  accepted 
obsen'ancr  as  they  have  been  .'-o  recog- 
nized, then  we  will  have  abandoned  the 
principle  for  which  the  holiday  was  es- 
tablished in  the  first  place  and  you  have 
made  it  a  tool  of  trade  and  commerce. 
This  was  never  intended  to  be. 

You  have  further  commercialized  and 
made  fui-ther  meaningless  something 
that  has  the  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  You  have  helped  to  destroy  his- 
tory for  future  generations. 
Now,  you  talk  about  the  chamber  of 
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commerce  supporting  this  proposal.  This 
means,  because  no  other  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York.  But  there  are  other  chambers  of 
commerce  which  do  not  support  it.  You 
have  forgotten  that  the  American  Lesion 
opposed  it.  you  have  forgotten  that  many 
of  the  churches  oppose  it.  because  you 
talk  about  what  it  is  soina  to  do  by 
having  a  Ions  holiday.  The  churches  are 
not  for  havinsr  these  Ion?;  holidays  be- 
cause some  of  the  preachers  of  the  Nation 
know  that  it  is  groin^i  to  take  some  of  the 
people  from  the  churches  on  Sunday,  and 
thi.'^  is  the  truth. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  will  open  the  door 
and  It  is  just  the  foot  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment int-ud-ng  into  an  area  into 
•A-hich  we  should  not  intrude.  What  you 
are  doing  is  makins  it  a  tool  for  the 
Congress  to  ss.sume  unto  itself  the 
responsibility  of  establishins  by  whim  for 
example  a  uniform  Sabbath  under  the 
guise  of  aidinn  and  abetting  commerce, 
i  call  upon  those  who  support  this  legis- 
lation to  ronvince  me  that  we  ought  to 
pass  it.  If  you  cannot  da  so.  then  you 
have  forfeit .-d  your  right  to  support  this 
lesislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlerr.an   from   Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Your  own 
State  of  Louisiana  recognizes  Colum- 
bus Dav  as  a  holiday. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  that 
wrong  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Not  if  they  want 

to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  what 
is  wrong  then  if  we  want  to  do  it? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  But  they  do  not 
do  u  on  Monday  and  you  are  telling  the 
State  of  Louisiana  what  to  do  from  now 
on.  We  have  already  gotten  in  enough 
trouble  doing  what  you  say  we  ought  to 

do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  not 
lose  anything  if  you  did  put  Louisiana 
on  a  uniform  Monday  holiday  system. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  But.  would  they 
gain  anythiniz'' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  they 
certamlv  would. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  What? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of  all. 
thev  wbuld  gain  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  here,  if  the  holiday  fell  in 
the  middle  of  the  week  you  have  ab- 
senteeism workers  and  you  lose  certain 
economic  benefits. 

In  addition,  under  a  Monday  holiday 
program  if  the  gentleman  wanted  to 
come  out  to  my  State  he  would  have  3 
dav.s  in  which  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleir.an  iias  again  expired. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  McCLORY,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
ge!:t'.en"ian  v:eld'' 

Mr  W.a.GCtONNER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
'lemar.    from   Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  sentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  would  not 
deny  to  any  of  the  State  legislatures  the 


right  to  enact  Monday  holiday  legisla- 
tion if  they  so  chose,  and  I  might  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  al- 
ready enacted  Monday  holiday  legisla- 
tion. The  State  of  New  York  is  con- 
sidering it.  A  bill  has  already  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
There  are  nine  or  10  other  States  that 
have  legislation  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  grejit 
value  we  have  in  having  Federal  legis- 
lation is  that  it  would  set  a  pattern  for 
the  States  to  follow. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  commit- 
tee sent  communications  to  Governors 
of  the  various  States,  and  of  those  who 
replied  15  of  them  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  the  legislation,  and  only  four 
of  them  indicated  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  had  less  than  one-third 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States  supporting 
the  legislation.  15  out  of  50?  That  is  not 
very  much  of  a  percentage,  that  is  a 
rather  weak  percentage,  it  seems  to  me. 
Also,  the  gentleman  spoke  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Massachusetts  has  tried  to  lead 
us  in  some  other  things.  They  have  a 
young  man  who,  I  believe,  originally 
came  supposedly  from  Massachu.setts 
who  now  wants  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  follow  him  becaiise  he  is  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

The  gentleman  is  not  responding.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  other  party,  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  reply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  WAGGONNER.  I  said  that  the 
gentleman  made  reference  and  much  to 
do  about  the  fact  that  Massachusetts — 
one  State,  only  one.  out  of  50 — had  taken 
some  official  action  in  this  direction.  So 
now  49  other  States  are  to  be  herded  in 
line. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make:  There 
is  a  young  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
leading  us  who  originated  in  Massachu- 
setts. Does  the  gentleman  want  to  fol- 
low him.  too? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  know  to  w^hom 
the  gentleman  is  referring.  I  come  from 
Illinois,  and  I  can  answer  only  for  our 
great  patriots  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  He  has  had  a  hair- 
cut lately,  if  that  will  be  of  help. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  were  more  Gov- 
ernors who  have  indicated  that  it  is  up 
to  Congress,  for  they  did  not  want  to 
interfere  with  our  prerogatives.  But  15  of 
those  Governors  did  indicate  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  it;  only  four  of  them 
indicated  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation, and  have  introduced  companion 
legislation  and  publicly  iJidicated  my  ap- 


proval of  the  pending  bill.  Change  will 
always  be  di.'Jturbing  to  some  who  revere 
tradition,  yet  all  of  us  realize  that  this 
bill  does  not  in  any  way  affect  tradition 
and  in  fact  it  enables  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  honor  and  observe  the.se  holi- 
days in  a  more  appropriate  fashion. 

How  many  times  have  we  asked  "Why 
do  holidays  have  to  come  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  when  we  have  to  rush  v.  ithin 
a  short  period  to  observt^  them  in  a  fran- 
tic fa.shion?"  Many  people  have  raised 
the  question  why  it  is  not  possible  to 
schedule  the  observance  of  holidays  when 
they  arc  the  least  disruptive  of  the  aver- 
a.ue  person's  work  schedule  and  the  regu- 
lar business  which  the  Nation  must  carry 
on.  To  interrupt  a  reuular  work  schedule 
during  a  week,  at  odd  times,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  meaningful  tribute  to  the  day 
or  person  we  honor.  It  also  disturbs  the 
momentum  of  a  week's  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  may  seem 
strange  for  a  bachelor  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  family  life,  yet  I  honestly  feel 
that  this  is  a  family  bill  which  will  help 
weld  the  families  of  our  Nation  closet  to- 
gether. The  uniform  observance  of  these 
holidays  on  Mondays  will  enable  families 
to  be  together,  to  travel  together,  and  for 
members  of  the  family  from  faraway 
spots  to  return  home  to  their  loved  one.';. 

I  believe  that  this  is  sound  leri.slation 
which  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  an 
ovei-whelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  It  will  enance  the  pride  and 
patriotic  feeling  which  all  of  us  demon- 
strate in  honoring  these  observances. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the 
House  will  act  today  on  a  bill  calling  for 
changes  in  the  dates  of  three  national 
holidays  to  make  them  fall  on  Monday.'; 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  na- 
tional holiday  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus. 

I  want  to  express  my  support  for  this 
biil_H.R.  15951— and  to  urge  its  prompt 
enactment  into  law. 

The  bill  would  change  the  date  of 
Memorial  Day  from  May  30  to  the  last 
Monday  m  May,  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day from  February  22  to  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February,  of  Veterans  Day  from 
November  11  to  the  fourl^ii  Monday  in 
October.  These  changes  are  identical  to 
the  ones  proposed  in  H.R.  12771 — a  bill  I 
introduced  on  September  11  of  last  year. 
The  benefits  of  such  changes.  Mr.  Chair- 
ment.  are  lesion.  Aimed  at  creating  three 
new  extended  weekends,  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  would  give  this  coun- 
ti-y's  millions  of  working  men  and  women 
more  time  to  spend  with  their  families. 
It  would  grant  them  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  travel,  to  pursue  iiobbies.  to 
take  part  m  cultural  and  educational 
activities.  The  bill,  moreover,  would  clear 
av.-ay  a  significant  barrier  nov.-  standing 
in  the  way  of  industrial  and  commercial 
efficiency — midweek  holidays  that  snarl 
production  schedules.  H.R.  15951  has 
earned  support  from  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Groups  advocatin-^  the  bill  range 
from  the  US,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
the  National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations, to  the  Government  Employees 
Council  of  the  AFI^CIO.  Public  opinion 
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ix)lls,  furthermore,  indicate  that  an  over- 
whelming 93  percent  of  the  people  are 
.squarely  behind  this  legislation. 

The  dates  on  which  the  three  holidays 
are  now  celebrated  are  not  of  great  his- 
torical significance.  The  dates,  in  fact, 
are  highly  disputable.  The  precise  date 
of  Washington's  birth  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Memorial  Day  has  been  cele- 
brated on  several  diverse  dates  in  the 
past,  and,  since  this  holiday  now  com- 
memorates the  dead  of  all  our  wars, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  retaining  the 
May  30  date  established  a  century  ago  as 
a  Decoration  Day  honoring  the  Civil  War 
dead.  Similarly  there  is  no  valid  histori- 
cal reason  for  retaining  the  November 
11  date  for  Veterans  Day.  Originally 
known  as  Armistice  Day.  its  date  deter- 
mined by  the  cease-fire  that  brought 
World  War  I  to  a  close,  the  holiday  now 
honors  all  this  counti-y's  veterans  in- 
stead of  just  the  veterans  who  fought  in 
Wodd  War  I. 

I  am  particularly  delighted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  H.R.  15951  calls  for  a  national 
holiday  honoring  Christopher  Columbus. 
A  national  Columbus  Day.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  Congressman 
HoDiNO,  has  pointed  out.  would  con- 
stitute "an  annual  reaffirmation  by  the 
.American  people  of  their  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, a  declaration  of  willingness  to  face 
with  confidence  the  imponderables  of 
unknown  futures."  Columbus,  the  I5th 
century  mariner  who  risked  his  life 
searching  out  new  worlds  for  his  home- 
land, stands  as  an  exemplar  of  the  kind 
of  courage  and  faith  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  !  Mr.  RodinoI  has  cited.  The 
holiday,  moreover,  would  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  our  citizens  that  the  United 
States  is  a  "nation  of  immigrants" — a 
phrase  used  often  by  our  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  In  opening  up  the 
New  World  to  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion. Columbus  inaugurated  a  tradition 
of  immigration  to  the  Americas  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  swift  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  15951. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  15951,  as  amended, 
which  provides  for  the  uniform  annual 
observance  on  a  Monday  for  the  national 
holidays  of  Wa.shington's  Birthday,  Me- 
morial Day.  Columbus  Day.  and  Vet- 
erans Day.  With  the  jjassage  of  this  leg- 
islation, five  of  our  nine  national  holi- 
days including  Labor  Day  will  be  ob- 
served on  a  Monday  thus  giving  greater 
opportunities  for  families  to  get  tosether 
and  for  commercial  and  industrial  busi- 
ness to  operate  more  efficiently. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  recommended 
that  Columbus  Day  be  established  as  a 
national  holiday.  My  ':'on'rrrtulations  go 
out  to  the  distinsuished  ^'cntleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  for  hLS  !>erser- 
verance  and  diligence  over  the  last  20 
years  in  seeking  to  have  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus so  honored. 

All  of  us  are  immigrants  and  we  de- 
rive our  strensth  as  a  nation  from  all 
nationalities.  Surely,  the  opening  of  the 
New  World  was  one  of  the  createst  mile- 
stones m  the  history  of  mankind.  By 
honoring  Columbus,  we  recognize  the 
many  contributions  made  by  those  of 
Italian  ancestrj-  who  followed  Columbus 


to  America.  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
holiday  will  give  all  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pause  and  remember  the  great 
achievements  accomplished  by  men  such 
as  Columbus  and  a  chance  to  reflect  on 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  World. 

As  a  Knight  of  Columbus  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  38  States 
that  officially  honors  Columbus  with  a 
State  holiday,  I  feel  that  we  can  do  no 
less  to  remember  this  brave  adventurer 
than  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
holiday  in  his  honor. 

The  Monday  holiday  bill  will  encour- 
age greater  participation  by  more  citizens 
in  civic  cultural  of  educational  endeavors. 
It  will  also  improve  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial production  by  minimizing  dis- 
ruption of  production  schedules  by  mid- 
week holidays.  Employee  absenteeism 
should  also  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation  because  the  temptation  to 
stretch  a  midweek  holiday  into  a  long 
weekend  will  be  eliminated  in  at  least 
four  instances. 

My  mail  has  been  overv.'helmingly  in 
favor  of  thi.^  change  and  J  believe  this 
to  be  the  case  with  most  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  people  want  a 
change  and  I  believe  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  them  to  heed  this  rea.sonable 
request.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  pas- 
sage and  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
lieartedly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15951. 

This  bill  does  exactly  what  many  ordi- 
nary citizens  across  the  land  have  t^een 
suggesting  for  years:  To  set  the  observ- 
ance of  three  national  holidays  on  Mon- 
day. Tliese  holidays  are  Washington'.s 
Birthday,  which  would  be  obsei-ved  on 
the  third  Monday  in  February,  Memorial 
Day  which  would  be  observed  on  the  last 
Monday  in  May,  and  Veterans  Day  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  a  long  overdue 
additional  holiday.  Columbus  Day,  to  be 
observed  on  the  second  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Tliere  is  a  double  thrust  to  this  bill,  for 
it  makes  holidays  into  3-day  weekends 
and  also  promotes  Columbus  Day  to  the 
position  of  a  nationally  recognized  hoh- 
day.  I  support  both  these  objectives. 

The  observance  of  holidays  on  Mon- 
days is  more  convenient.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  important  thing  is  the  observ- 
ance, not  the  date.  To  me.  the  best  holi- 
day is  the  one  that  is  observ^ed  and  en- 
joyed by  the  most  people.  Midweek  holi- 
days prevent  many  people  from  joining 
their  families  and  friends  for  celebra- 
tions. The  popularity  of  3 -day  holidays  is 
evident.  I  think,  in  some  of  our  own 
offices,  where  many  of  our  staCf  people 
prefer  to  work  the  day  of  the  holiday  and 
take  a  Monday  or  a  Friday  instead. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  objection 
that  I  have  heard  voiced — that  3-day 
holidays  are  an  occasion  for  more  high- 
way accidents,  since  they  would  encour- 
age more  traveling.  According  to  all  the 
statistics  that  I  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate, just  the  opposite  is  true.  With 
3  days  in  which  to  travel,  people  do  so  at 
a  more  leisurely  pace,  knowing  that  they 
do  not  have  to  make  the  trip  and  return 
all  in  1  day.  Drivers  are  therefore  more 
rested  and  more  alert. 


I  consider  the  second  part  of  the  bill 
to  be  equally  important  as  the  first.  Co- 
lumbus Day  has  too  long  remained  a 
helter-skelter  holiday — here  it  is.  there 
it  is  no-t.  If  we  can  liave  a  national  holi- 
day to  lionor  our  independence,  the  ends 
of  our  wars,  and  our  working  men  and 
women,  sMrely  we  owe  one  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  man  who  discovered 
our  land  and  took  the  news  of  it  back  to 
Europe,  thus  tieginning  our  whole  his- 
tory. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  honor  this 
brave  and  farseeing  Italian  navigator, 
and  I  applaud  this  move  to  give  liim  the 
official  recognition  he  deserves  For  both 
of  these  good  reasons,  I  endorse  H  R 
15951. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  en- 
tJiu.sia.stically  supix)rt  the  bill  that  would 
change  the  observance  of  four  Federal 
holidays  to  Mondays:  Washington's 
Birthday;  Memorial  Day;  Columbus  Dav; 
and  Veterans  Day. 

I  .support  the  measure  for  ."^everal  rea- 
.sons.  because  it  would:  Enable  lamilies 
to  spend  more  extended  time  together: 
eliminate  interruptions  in  the  .school  cur- 
riculum; ijrevent  ( xpensive  midweek  fac- 
t'-.ry  .shutdowns:  furni.sh  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  resort  industry — one  of  the 
most  important  in  New  Jersey. 

Although  traditionalists  may  object  to 
the  ijropo.sed  changes,  heatings  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Judicial y  Commit- 
tee .showed  that  the  idea  is  "a  popular 
one."  Supix)rt  at  the  liearings  was  "ta'oad 
and  varied." 

For  instance,  among  tho.se  supporting 
the  bill  were:  the  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: the  National  A.ssociation  of 
Manufacturers;  tiic  National  Retail  Fed- 
eration: the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees:  tlie  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council  nf  the  AFL- 
CIO:  and  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

Hearings  al.so  noted  that  public  opin- 
ion polls  showed  that  most  Americans 
supix)rt  Monday  celebrations  for  the  four 
hohdays. 

The  bill,  of  course,  covers  only  Federal 
employees.  However,  there  is  strong  hope 
that  all  50  States  will  eventually  ))a.ss 
.similar  legislation.  Mas.sachu.setts  has  al- 
ready pa.s.sed  such  a  law  and  eight  other 
States  may  do  .so  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  outstanding  daily  news- 
papers in  the  congressional  di-strlct  I  rep- 
resent— the  Evening  News  of  Perth  Am- 
boy.  N.J. — recently  published  an  editorial 
supporting  the  bill  we  will  vote  on  today. 
It  is  called,  "Holiday  Bill  Has  Merit." 
and  the  contents  of  the  editorial  follow: 
HoLiDAT  Bill  Has  Merit 

The  effort  continues  In  Congress  to.  have 
more  holidays  fall  on  Monday. 

Among  those  supporting  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  holiday  changes  is  Rep.  Edward  J 
Patten.  D-Mlddlesex.  The  bill  he  favors  calls 
for  observing  Washington's  Birthday,  Me- 
morial Day.  Veterans'  Day  and  Columbus  Day 
on  Mondays. 

if  enacted  It  would  benefit  both  workers 
and  businessmen  Buslne.ssmen  would  be  able 
to  set  up  more  efficient  work  and  production 
schedules.  Travel  agencies  also  favor  the  bill 
for  obvious  reesons. 

The  plan  would  enable  families  to  spend 
more  time  together,  eliminate  Interruptions 
In  school  calendars,  reduce  the  number  of 
mid-week    plant    shutdowns    and    give    the 
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ot.ites  restrt  Industry  an  opportunity  to 
attract   more  patrons — and   more  revenue. 

The  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Federation,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes,  the  Gov- 
ernment Employes  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
U  S  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
want  the  bill  passed 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  rea- 
son why  these  four  holidays  cannot  be  ob- 
served on  a  Monday 

Washington's  Birthday  would  be  on  the 
third  Monday  In  February;  Memorial  Day 
on  the  last  Monday  in  May  and  Veterans' 
Day   on    the    fourth    Monday    in   October 

Columbus  Day  as  a"  national  holiday  is 
propijsed  for  the  second  Monday  in  October 
Many  states  observeOct   12  as  Columbus  Day. 

Although  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  Iftde- 
pendence  Day  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
pending  bill,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
both  holidays  also  could  not  be  observed 
on  a  Monday. 

The  bill  on  Congress  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

Although  the  bill  would  apply  only  to  fed- 
eral employes,  the  expectation  Is  that  even- 
tually all  50  states  wo\i:d  p.'iss  a  similar  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  DERVVINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
number  of  Members  hold  to  the  historic^ 
argument  that  America  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Leif  Eric^on.  Others  support  the 
historic  view  that  Irish  monks  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  New 
World. 

However,  I  direct  to  your  special  at- 
tention the  fact  that  there  is  a  vei-y 
strong  historic  argument  that  Jan 
z  Kolna.  a  Polish  sea  captain,  reached  the 
New  World  in  1476. 

The  following  historic  account  is  from 
■  Polska  w  kulturze  powszechnej:  dzielo 
zbiorowe,  pod  red."  published  in  1918: 

Jan  z  Kolna  ,  .  .  heard  the  call  of  Chris- 
tian II,  the  Danish  King,  and  set  sail  to 
save  the  remains  of  the  Danish  settlements 
In  Greenlanc'..  where  the  first  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  Norse  colonization  came  to  a  tragic 
end  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Jan  z  Kolna  did  not  reach  Greenland,  but 
discovered,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
lands  which  Lelewel  In  his  analysis  inter- 
prets as  Labrador.  Baffin  Land  and  the  Hud- 
son Straits.  Jan  z  Kolna's  voyage  took  place 
In  tlie  year  1476.  thus  preceding  the  voyages 
of  the  Cabotto  Brothers  and  of  Cortereal  to 
the  same  region  by  twenty  years. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  an  account 
in  the  standard  Polish  encyclopedia  of 
1900: 

A  Pole,  Jan  z  Kolna,  serving  In  the  Dan- 
ish Navy,  discovered  in  1476,  the  Anjun 
(Anlan)  Straits  and  the  coast  of  Labrador 
.  .  .:  (he)  Is  considered  therefore  one  of 
the  predecessors  of  Columbtis. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
French  Jesuit  Charlevoix — circa  1750 — 
referred  to  "Jean  Scolve,  a  Pole"  as 
having  reached  America  in  1476. 

Many  Members  have  expressed  to  me 
the  belief  that  Columbus  Day  should  be 
designated  "Discoverers  of  America 
Day  "  This  will  do  historic  justice  to  the 
Irish  monks.  Leif  Ericson,  and  above  all 
Jan  z  Kolna.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
more  practical  designation  honoring  the 
various  explorers  who  reached  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievement  of  this  great 
Polish  sea  captain  will  put  an  end  to  the 
Polish  jokes  which  have  swept  the  coun- 
:rv  in  recent  years. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15951 — the  so-called 
Monday-holiday  bill.  Nearly  a  year  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
presently  under  consideration  which 
would  have  provided  that  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Independence 
Day.  and  Veterans  Day  should  be  ob- 
served on  Monday.  The  bill  we  now  have 
before  us  has  added  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  holiday  while  continuing  the 
observance  of  Independence  Day  on  the 
4th  of  July — regardless  of  the  day  of  the 
week  upon  which  it  falls.  I  accept  this 
compromise  and  believe  that  the  bill 
should  pass. 

The  observance  of  these  four  holidays 
on  Monday  will  provide  added  oppor- 
tunities for  families  to  plan  and  to  carry 
out  family-type  activities:  whether 
traveling  to  be  with  others  in  the  family 
or  visiting  one  of  the  various  historic 
sites  associated  with  each  holiday  or 
just  enjoying  three  uninterrupted  days 
of  one's  favorite  leisure  activity. 

Substantial  economic  savings  will  also 
be  realized  by  observing  these  holidays 
on  Monday.  These  would  manifest  them- 
.selves  in  improved  production  schedules 
resulting  from  reduced  midweek  shut- 
down time  and  in  greatly  reduced  per- 
sonal absenteeism  on  the  days  imme- 
diately proceeding  or  following  a  holiday. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  a  holi- 
day comes  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
absenteeism  rises  sharply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  support  for  this 
legislation  is  widespread,  bearing  the 
support,  of  business,  business  groups,  la- 
bor, government,  and  most  importantly 
the  general  public. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
opposition  to  this  bill.  There  is,  and  this 
opposition  is  sincere. 

Those  who  oppose  the  observance  of 
these  holidays  seem  to  fall  into  two  gen- 
eral categories:  those  who  fear  for  the 
loss  of  historic  or  patriotic  or  religious 
significance,  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned from  tlie  standpoint  of  safety  that 
these  long  weekends  will  bring  about  ad- 
ditional highway  deaths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  arguments  are  compelling.  Me- 
morial Day,  of  course,  was  originally  ob- 
served as  a  day  to  honor  those  who  gave 
their  lives  during  the  Civil  War.  How- 
ever, that  day  is  no  longer  set  aside  to 
honor  the  war  dead  from  that  war  alone, 
but  to  honor  those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  all  wars — and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  no  loss  in  signi- 
ficance if  this  day  does  not  happen  to  fall 
on  May  30,  The  same  argument.  I  think. 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  Veterans 
Day.  Originally  this  was  knowTi  as  Aith- 
istice  Day  and  its  date  detennined  by  the 
cease-fire  that  was  arranged  between 
Germany  and  the  Allies  bringing  Woi'ld 
War  I  to  a  close.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  day 
honoring  the  veterans  of  that  war  alone. 
Rather  it  is  now  a  day  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  veterans  of  all  wars  and  its  observ- 
ance can  be  appropriately  celebrated  on 
a  day  other  than  11  November  without 
any  loss  of  historical  association. 

As  for  the  safety  aspects  of  added  3- 
day  weekends,  my  understanding  is  that 
midweek  1-day  holidays  have  a  higher 
incidence  of  accidents  than  3-day  week- 
ends, which  in  turn  has  a  higher  Incid- 


ence than  a  4-day  weekend.  It  seems  to 
me  that  added  time  in  which  to  travel 
will  greatly  reduce  the  numbers  of  those 
on  the  highways  tiding  to  i-ush  too  much 
into  too  little  time  and  hence  will  briny 
about  a.n  actual  reduction  in  the  number 
of  accidents  involving  holiday  travelers. 
H.R.  15951  is  a  yood  bill,  with  wide- 
spread support  across  the  land,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chainnan. 
with  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  the  New 
World,  the  histoiT  of  America  as  we 
know  it  begins.  And  with  that  arrival  also 
begins  the  history  of  Italian  contribu- 
tions to  the  gi'owth  of  the  Ameiican  colo- 
nies— first  Spanish,  later  English — and 
to  the  .subsequent  American  Republic. 

The  counlle.ss  Italians  who  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  American  his- 
tory and  progress  are  perhaps  best  epit- 
omized in  the  person  of  Filippo  Mazzei. 
who  first  penned  the  phrase,  'All  men  are 
by  nature  created  free  and  independent.  ' 
later  so  eloquently  paraphrased  by 
Thomas  Jcffer.son  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Filippo  Mazzei  was  well 
acquainted  with  Jeffenson.  Wa.shington. 
Franklin.  Patrick  Henry,  and  other  fa- 
mous Revolutionary  patriots.  He  came  to 
Virginia  at  the  invitation  of  Jefferson 
and  Franklin  in  1773.  after  having  liv.d 
in  England  for  18  years.  He  continued, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  serve  his 
adopted  counti'y  in  a  variety  of  capaci- 
ties— including  those  of  foreign  minister 
and  purveyor  of  valuable  art. 

Italians  helped  to  explore  the  South- 
west long  before  the  Engli.sh  ever  settled 
the  east  coast.  In  1539  Fra  Marco  da 
Nizza  led  Coronado's  famous  expedition 
beyond  the  Grand  Canyon  into  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Italians  were  also  prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Colonial  America: 

A  glass  factory  was  being  operated  by 
Italians  in  Virginia  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  colonized  Plymouth. 

A  group  of  Italians,  who.  on  Christma.s 
Day,  1656,  had  set  sail  from  Holland, 
founded  New  Castle.  Del.,  in  1657;  these 
were  Protestant  Piedmontese  who  previ- 
ously had  suffered  i^ersecution  through- 
out Europe.  Other  Italians  sub.sequentlv 
settled  in  Staten  Island.  N.Y.,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

In  1679.  an  Italian.  Enrico  Tonti.  built 
the  Griffon,  the  first  ship  to  .sail  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  accompanied  LaSalle  on  his 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 

Records  indicate  that  a  !ar;:e  numbe;- 
of  persons  of  Italian  blood  died  in  the 
American  War  for  Independence. 

In  1779  an  Italian  friend  of  Fihppo 
Mazzei  was  appointed  as  the  first  teacher 
of  modern  languages  in  America,  at  thi 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virgini:; 
And  it  is  perhaps  not  widely  known 
that  the  influence  of  Francesco  Vigo,  d 
prominent  Italian  fur  trader  in  the  West, 
assisted  the  victory  of  General  George 
Rogers  Clarke  at  Fort  Vincennes  in  1779. 
which  preser.'ed  American  sovereignty 
over  the  area  which  was  to  include  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan. 

Italians  continued  to  serve  the  United 
States  as  it  developed  its  national  iden- 
tity. It  is  estimated  that  over  200  Italiai; 
officers  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  and  that 
nearly   a   million    men   and   women   of 
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Italian  extraction  were  members  of  the 
U.S.  Ai-med  Forces  during  each  of  the 
world  wars. 

The  li.st  of  Italo-American  names  fig- 
uring prominently  in  the  rise  of  con- 
temporai-y  America  is  as  impressive  as  it 
is  long.  I  mention,  only  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, the  names  of  men  such  as  Louis 
Amateis,  who  .sculpted  the  bronze  doors 
of  the  west  entrance  of  the  Capitol:  and 
Constantine  Bmmidi,  who  painted  the 
walls  in  the  Capitol  corridors.  The  con- 
tributions of  these  men  to  the  visible 
.symbol  of  our  national  unity  is  indicative 
of  Italy's  place  in  the  American  spirit. 
Let  us  consider  the  20th  century: 
In  !X)litics.  the  name  of  Piorello  la 
Guardia   is  immortal. 

In  science,  the  name  of  Enrcio  Fermi 
is  an  enduring  testament  to  the  spirit  of 
discovery  that  we  admire  in  Columbus. 
The  American  opera  stage  has  been 
dominated  by  men  and  women  of  Italian 
origin:  Enrico  Caruso,  Rosa  Ponselle, 
Antonia  Scotti,  Renata  Tebaldi,  and 
Anna  Motfo  are  representative. 

The  name  of  the  master  conductor — 
Arturo  Toscanini — is  synonymous  with 
:nusic  itself. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  embodied  the  best 
qualities  of  Italy.  For,  in  Columbus  was 
mcaiTiate  the  .study  determination 
which  led  Italy  first  to  rule  the  world  by 
force  of  arms,  and  then,  later,  by  the 
power  of  her  intellectual  heritage.  He  is 
a  symbol  of  his  countiymen's  finest 
qualities. 

It  is  al.so  true,  however,  that  Columbus, 
though  the  .special  son  of  Italy,  belongs  to 
all  Americans. 

Columbus  was  an  altogether  exception- 
al man.  one  of  the  few  human  beings 
whose  actions  changed  the  course  of 
world  history.  He  was  a  man  of  restless 
energy,  who  dared  to  defy  the  conven- 
tion of  prevailing  prejudice  for  the  sake 
of  conviction.  He  was  the  first  American. 
And  all  Americans  honor  him. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  add  my  supixirt  to  the  bill  now  being 
considered,  the  Monday  holiday  bill. 

Tliis  bill.  H.R  15951.  is  similar  to  the 
bill  I  cosponsored  to  establish  uniform 
Monday  holidays,  and  thereby  create 
3-day  v.eekcnds.  H.R.  15951  would  move 
three  of  our  present  legal  holidays  to 
Monday— Washington's  Birthday,  Me- 
morial Day.  and  Veterans'  Day — thereby 
establishing  3-day  weekends. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  establish  a 
new  national  holiday  in  honor  of  Co- 
lumbus, It  seems  only  fitting  that  we  set 
aside  one  day  to  remember  the  coura- 
;eous  man  who  discovered  America  and 
introduced  our  continent  to  the  Western 
World. 

Several  polls  have  been  conducted 
•vvhich  have  indicated  strong  public  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  these  changes  to  provide 
•or  3-day  holiday  weekends.  One  such 
poll  was  conducted  by  This  Week  maga- 
zine. The  results  clearly  showed  that  the 
public  had  a  definite  preference  for  3- 
day  weekends.  In  another  poll,  con- 
ducted by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  85  percent  of  the 
membership  indicated  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  principle  of  the  uniform  Mon- 
day holiday  and  90  percent  indicated 
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that  they  believed  their  employees  would 
like  the  idea. 

The  uniform  Monday  holiday  pro- 
posal has  also  been  endoi-sed  by  many 
public  and  private  groups  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida.  This  includes  an  en- 
dorsement by  the  Governor  and  the  en- 
tire State  cabinet.  In  addition,  the 
Monday  holiday  proposal  has  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  Miami-Dade 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  local  business  organizations.  It 
also  has  enjoyed  widespread  editorial 
support  throughout  Florida. 

The  only  substantial  objection  to  the 
uniform  Monday  holiday  plan,  that  has 
come  to  my  attention,  has  been  on  the 
grounds  of  the  heavy  traffic  fatality  toll 
on  holiday  weekend.s,  Tliis  objection,  it 
.seems  to  me.  is  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  statistics  taken  from  a  reiwrt  of 
the  National  Association  of  Travel  Or- 
ganizations based  on  figures  supplied  by 
the  National  Safety  Council.  The  re- 
port .says: 

One-day  midweek  holidays  are  the  moet 
potent  producers  of  accidents,  with  an  aver- 
age danger  rating  of  1.83.  as  compared  with 
1.18  lor  3-day  holiday  weekends  and  1.16  for 
4-day  weekends. 

The  American  public  has  repeatedly 
shown  its  interest  in  having  additional 
3-day  holiday  weekends.  This  bill  would 
accomplish  that  goal  without  decreasing 
the  number  of  workdays  each  year  and 
with  a  probable  increase  in  worker 
efficiency. 

I  urge  that  this  proposal  be  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  we  have  under  consideration 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  afternoon,  the  official  rec- 
ognition so  long  overdue  Chi  i.-^toiJher 
Columbus  will  at  last  be  provided  by 
the  designation  of  national  holiday  in 
his  honor. 

As  everj'  school  child  in  America 
knows,  though  Columbus  died  believing 
he  had  merely  found  a  new  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  and  never  dreamed  he 
had  found  a  New  World,  the  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  the  American  continents 
belongs  to  him.  It  was  Columbus'  cour- 
age and  his  deep  faith  that  .sustained 
him  and  drove  him  to  continue  to  seek  a 
way  to  ;)rove  his  theor>".  After  .securing 
the  financial  backing  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  and  after  more  than  a 
month  at  sea.  on  October  12,  1492.  his 
faith  was  vindicated  and  his  theory 
proven  as  a  member  of  his  crew  spotted 
land  ahead.  The  land  undoubtedly  was 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bahamas  and 
a  new  page  in  the  history  of  mankind 
was  written. 

The  poet.  Santayana.  very  aptly  ob- 
.served : 

Columbus  found  a  v.-orld.  .-ind  had  no  chart. 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  Invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 

Over  the  years  I  have  worked  closely 
•.nth  the  irrand  lodge  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois. Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  and  its 
Grand  Trustee  Miss  Mary  Misuraca  of 
Rockford,  111.,  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
secm-e  the  establishment  of  this  holiday. 


We  are  thus  delighted  that  at  long  last 
this  dream  has  been  realized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  Chairman,  for 
many  years  I  iiave  sponsoicd  legislation 
to  make  Columbus  Day  a  holiday.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Houj^e  is  finally  moving  to 
make  such  legislation  a  reality. 

The  bills  which  I  have  intioduced  le- 
peatedly  in  the  jiast  years  would  have 
established  October  12  as  a  nationally 
recognized  holiday  in  the  same  category 
as  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Biith- 
day.  Memorial  Day,  Indei>endence  Day. 
Labor  Day,  Veterans  Day.  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas. 

There  is  evei-y  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  siiould 
act  in  conformity  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  States  of  our  country 
In  recognition  of  the  discoveiy  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  declaration  of  Columbus  Day  as 
a  holiday '^vill  give  recognition  at  once  to 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  history,  the 
discoveiy  of  the  New  Woild;  to  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  in  history.  Chri.s- 
topher  Columbus:  and  to  the  vast  con- 
tributions made  by  the  Latin  element, 
and  particularly  the  Ita'ian,  in  the  dis- 
covery, exijloration,  and  total  develop- 
ment of  America. 

The  Italian  'Americans  have  made  a 
tremendously  rich  contiibution  to  the 
United  States  and  it  is  high  time  that  we 
take  action  to  recognize  their  contribu- 
tion, along  with  that  of  Columbus,  in 
making  Columbus  Day  a  holiday.  I  am 
pi'oud  to  have  played  a  .small  pait  in  this. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15951  to  provide  uni- 
form annual  observances  of  four  legal 
public  holidays  on  Monday  and  to  in- 
clude Columbus  Day  by  declaring  Octo- 
ber 12  to  be  a  legal  holiday. 

H.R.  15951  as  reported  recommends 
that  these  four  legal  holidays  be  cele- 
brated on  a  Monday:  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Memorial  Day.  Colum- 
bus Day,  and  Veterans  Day.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  apply  to  observances  of 
holidays  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. The  States  would  then  have  un- 
til January  1.  1971.  to  enact  similar  leg- 
islation If  they  wished,  since  H.K.  15951 
is  designed  to  go  into  effect  in  3  years. 

On  September  18.  1967.  I  introduced 
H.R.  12957  declaring  October  12  to  be  a 
leeal  holiday.  The  introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  similar  bills  and  resolutions  In 
the  88th,  89th.  and  90th  Congress  is  In- 
dicative of  the  continued  interest  and 
support  in  declaring  October  12  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 31  bills  and  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed: in  the  89th  Congress.  43:  and  in 
this  Congress,  the  90th.  at  least  37  such 
mea.sures  have  been  introduced. 

Recent  scholarly  studies  of  North 
America's  historv-  now  tell  us  that  Co- 
lumbus might  not  have  been  the  first 
explorer  to  reach  these  shores.  How- 
ever, his  voyage  to  the  New  World  is  de- 
sernng  of  commemoration  by  our  Na- 
tion. To  everyone  regardless  of  descent, 
Christopher  Columbus  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  America  and  a  significant 
contributor  to  world  development,  econ- 
omy, and  science 
As  a  young  man.  Columbus  studied 
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maps,  charts,  and  books  of  travel.  In 
his  youth  he  traveled  from  Genoa  to 
England  His  convictions,  often  scorned 
by  his  contemporles,  were  that  the  earth 
was  spherical  a.";  well  as  circumnavlgable. 
Columbus  worked  for  8  years  to  convince 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Km?  and 
the  Quepn  of  Spam,  of  the  necessity  for 
them  to  finance  his  voyage,  to  find  a 
westward  passage  to  Asia,  a  shorter 
route  than  was  known  at  that  time. 

On  October  12,  1492.  Columbus  landed 
in  the  New  World,  with  three  small  ships 
and  his  company  of  120  men.  Thus,  he 
opened  the  door  to  the  Western  World. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  13  Latin 
American  countries  celebrate  Columbus 
Dav  In  Canada  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  is  celebrated  by  practically  every 
province  In  our  own  country.  34  of  our 
tO  States,  plus  Puerto  Rico,  join  in  the 
observance  of  this  day. 

In  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  the  determination  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  discoverer  of  the  New  World; 
to  join  eu-r  Western  Hemisphere  neigh- 
bors: to  -unify  the  individual  holidays 
of  34  of  our  States  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: and  to  unify  our  heritage  with 
Spain  and  Italy.  I  respectfully  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  H.R.  15951  which 
includes  declaring  October  12  to  be  a 
leeral  holiday. 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R.  15951.  a  bill  which  has 
sreat  support  among  the  people,  indus- 
try, and  labor  This  legislation  has  been 
discussed  for  many  years  and  there  are 
many  arguments  in  its  favor. 

The  observance  of  the  three  national 
holidays.  Washing-ton's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day.  and  Veterans  Day  on  Mondays 
will  m  no  way  detract  from  the  meaning 
of  the  days.  We  will  still  revere  the  dates, 
but  we  will  have  uniform  days  for  com- 
memoration. Under  present  practice, 
when  a  holiday  falls  on  a  Sunday,  it  is 
celebrated  on  Monday,  and  when  the 
holiday  falls  on  a  Saturday,  it  is  cele- 
brated on  Friday,  This  bill  will  simply 
give  us  a  unlfomi  day  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  event. 

A  preponderant  number  of  the  States 
now  commemorate  the  birth  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  no  less  a  debt  of  recogni- 
tion to  this  great  explorer  and  to  those 
who  have  followed  him  to  the  shores  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  commemoration  of 
his  birthday  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October  will  lead  the  way  for  the  States 
to  bring  their  commemoration  into  line 
with  the  Federal  date  of  recognition  and 
give  uiiiformity  to  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Is  a  good 
bill  and  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  support. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  speed- 
ily approve  this  bill  before  us  'H.R. 
159511  to  provide  for  uniform  annual 
observance  of  certain  legal  public  holi- 
days on  Monday. 

I  submit  that  the  testimony  presented 
to  our  Judiciary  Committee,  and  revealed 
here  this  afternoon,  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  is  substantial  and  impressive. 
commg  as  it  does  from  evei^y  segment 
of  our  society  that  would  in  any  way  be 
alTecDed  by  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
The   objective  of   this  measure  is  to 


provide  that  the  national  holidays  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day, 
and  Veterans  Day  be  celebrated  on  Mon- 
days and  to  add  the  observance  of  Col- 
umbus Day  as  a  national  holiday  also  to 
be  celebrated  on  Monday. 

The  purpose  for  establishing  these 
holidays  to  occur  on  Mondays  is  to  en- 
courage the  realization  of  substantial 
benefits  to  both  the  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  nation.  It  would  afford 
increased  opportunities  for  families  to 
be  together,  especially  those  families  of 
which  the  various  members  are  separated 
by  great  distances.  It  would  enable  our 
citizens  to  enjoy  a  wider  range  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  since  they  would  be  af- 
forded more  time  for  travel. 

In  addition,  by  affording  more  time  to 
our  citizens  for  travel,  the  Monday  holi- 
day program  would  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  pilgrimages  to  the  historical 
sites  connected  with  our  holidays,  there- 
by increasing  participation  in  the  com- 
memoration of  historical  events.  At  the 
same  time,  the  program  would  also  af- 
ford greater  opportunity  for  leisure  at 
home  so  that  our  citizens  would  be  able 
to  enjoy  fuller  participation  in  hobbies 
as  well  as  educational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Finally,  the  Monday  holiday 
program  would  stimulate  greater  indus- 
trial and  commercial  pi-oduction  by  re- 
ducing employee  absenteeism  and  en- 
abling workweeks  to  be  free  from  inter- 
ruptions in  the  form  of  midweek  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  response  to  so:ne 
who  may  have  reservations  about  Co- 
lumbus Day.  may  I  ver>'  strongly  urge 
the  retention  of  the  inclusion  of  it  as  a 
national  holiday  and  may  I  emphasize 
that  it  is  a  most  appropriate  means  of 
recognizing  the  United  States  as  a  "na- 
tion of  immigrants''  as  our  late  and  be- 
loved President  Kennedy  described  it: 
may  I  remind  you  further  that  some  34 
of  our  50  States  already  observe  Colum- 
bus Day  as  a  holiday  and  there  are  a 
great  nimiber  of  legislative  proposals,  in- 
cluding my  own,  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  to  establish  Columbus  Day  as 
a  national  holiday. 

By  commemorating  the  voyage  of  Co- 
I'lmibus  to  the  new  world,  we  would  be 
honoring  the  courage  and  determination 
which  enabled  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  immigrants  from  evei-y  nation  t.o 
broaden  their  horizons  in  search  of  new 
hopes  and  a  renewed  affirmation  of  free*- 
dom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  all  standards  and  by 
overwhelming  testimony,  it  appears  clear 
that  this  legislation  is  tmquestionably  in 
the  national  intei-est  and  I  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  register  resounding  ap- 
proval of  it  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
rise  in  suppoit  of  the  legislation  which 
will  establish  a  uniform  annual  observ- 
ance of  certain  legal  holidays,  and  the 
establishment  of  Columbus  Day  as  one 
of  these  legal  holidays. 

The  observance  of  certain  legal  holi- 
days on  a  Monday  will  provide  the 
American  citizen  with  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  a  3-day  span  of  leisure 
time — with  their  hobbies  or  enjoying 
the  reunions  with  family  and  friends, 
visiting  areas  of  historical  significance, 


or  taking   part  in  civic   observances  of 
such  a  holiday. 

Moreover,  a  unifoi-m  observance  will 
enable  many  busine.sses  and  industry  to 
maintain  a  schedule  of  hours  and  pro- 
duction schedules,  which  are  frequently 
disioipte^  because  of  the  varying  dates 
upon  which  these  holidays  occur. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Columbus  Day 
has  been  included  m  this  legislation  as 
a  national  holiday  and  the  obsei-\'ance 
of  this  holiday  will  occur  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  one  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  such  a  na- 
tional holiday,  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus  who  di.scovered  the  New 
World  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  :n 
human  affairs 

This  new  holiday,  already  celebrated 
in  38  States,  is  a  tribute  to  the  achle^e- 
ments  of  a  great  navigator  and  a  ges- 
ture of  praise  and  recognition  to  all 
Italian- Americans. 

With  the  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation, 
we  demonstrate,  in  a  concrete  and  effec- 
tive way.  the  appreciation  and  gratitude 
of  this  country  for  the  great  contiibu- 
tions  to  our  national  welfare  and  devel- 
opment made  by  Italian-Americans,  in 
peace  and  war  since  the  discovery  of 
our  country  in  1492. 

The  historical  record  of  Italian- 
Americans  m  the  furtherance  of  our 
American  progress  in  a  free  government, 
in  musical  fields,  in  the  sciences,  in  the 
many  professions,  and  at  eveo*  level  of 
our  national  life  is  unsui-passed  by  any 
.segment  of  our  American  population. 

To  achieve  this  objective  has  been  a 
long  and  determined  battle.  As  early  a.> 
1906  the  Congress  made  its  first  efforts 
to  e.stablish  the  holiday  m  areas  imder 
Federal  mrisdiction.  A  joint  resolution 
was  passed  in  1934  which  directed  the 
President  to  proclaim  October  12  of  each 
year  as  CoUunbus  r>ay — and  today  we 
see  the  culmination  of  that  effort  when 
we  pass  the  pending  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  umfoiTn  annual  observance  ot 
certain  legal  holidays,  which  includes 
Columbus  Day. 

After  475  years,  we  finally  give  recog- 
nition and  honor  to  a  man  who  laid  a 
foundation  for  what  has  become  a  great 
and  free  nation.  We  are  repaying  our 
gratitude  to  him  by  making  October  12 
a  national  holiday. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urt,'e  my  colleagues  to  approve 
this  bill,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  fuilher  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Hovse  or 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ainer- 
ica  !7l  Congress  assembled.  Thai  (ai  section 
6103(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'?  6103.  Holidays 

"I a)  The  following  are  legal  public  holi- 
days: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 


ther reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  m  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr   GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  believe  that  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  this  is  so  important  that 
It  had  better  be  read  in  full. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The   Clerk   will    read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
New  Years  Day.  January  1. 
Washington's   Birthday,   the   third   Mon- 
day In  February. 

Memorial   Day,   the  last   Monday  In  May. 
■Independence  Day,  July  4. 
•Labor  Day.  the  first  Monday  In  Septem- 
ber. 

•Columbus    Day.    the    second    Monday    in 
October. 

•Veterans     Day.     the    lourth     Monday     in 
October. 

"Thanksgiving  Day.  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November. 

■•Christmas  Day.  December  25." 
(b(  Any  reference  in  a  law  of  the  United 
States  I  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a  I  of  this 
section)  to  the  observance  of  a  legal  public 
holiday  on  a  day  other  than  the  day  pre- 
scribed for  the  observance  of  such  holiday 
by  .section  6103(a)  of  title  5.  United  Stntes 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  i  a  i .  shall 
on  and  after  such  effective  date  be  consid- 
ered a  reference  to  the  day  for  the  observ- 
nce  of  such  holiday  prescribed  in  such 
.imended  section  6103(a). 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   POFF 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
.iinendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff:  On  page 
...e   8.   after   the   comma,  strike   out   the 
: e.^-JUl:.der   of   line   8   and    line   9   and    insert 
February  22'". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  PoffI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  temper 
I  if  this  House  can  be  a  terrible  tyrant.  I 
vant  to  say  that  I  admire  the  gentlemen 
.vho  took  the  well  of  this  House  and 
■,  oiced  a  dissent.  I  admire  those  who  will 
:iot  be  intimidated  by  the  temper  of  this 

House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  I  think  is  self-explanatory.  It 
vould  simply  reaffirm  what  has  been  a 
:iistorical  reality  now  for  the  life  of  this 
Nation,  so  that  we  will  continue  to  ob- 
.-erve  Washington's  birthday  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  already  elo- 
(luently  addre.ssed  this  subject  and  I  will 
iiy  nol  unnecessarily  to  repeat  what  he 
.said,  but  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  in  proper  focus.  let  me  explain  that 
under  this  bill  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  hereafter  will  be  observed 
on  the  third  Monday  of  February. 

Now  what  that  really  means  is  never 
again  will  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country  be  observed  on  February  22 
because  the  third  Monday  will  always  fall 
between  the  15th  of  February  and  the 
21st  of  February. 

As  the  Lentleman  from  Michigan 
pointed  out.  when  the  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruarj-   which  we  celebrate  as  Lincoln's 


birlliday  falls  on  a  Friday,  we  will  under 
this  legislation  hereafter  observe  a  4-day 
holidav  weekend. 

Parenthetically,  at  that  point  let  me 
inquire  how  anyone  can  be  so  sure  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  solve 
the  problem  of  absenteeism?  I  sugge.st 
that  it  is  rea.sonable.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  same,  employees  who  would  seize  the 
occasion  of  a  national  holiday  to  ab.sent 
themselves  from  their  work  under  the 
present  system  would  be  even  more 
tempted  to  do  so  under  the  system  tliat 
this  legislation  proposes. 

As  they  approach  a  3-day  weekend, 
would  not  the  temptation  be  greater  to 
absent  themselves  on  a  Friday  or  on  a 
Tuesday  and  make  a  4 -day  weekend  of 
it? 

The  day  of  February  22.  I  suggest,  does 
hold  a  very  special  .significance  for  the 
people  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
so  for  those  who  are  not  sentimental 
about  such  things.  It  is  said  that  it  is  n(Dt 
sacred:  that  it  is  not  even  certain:  it  is 
ti-ue  that  the  calendar  on  the  wall  when 
George  Washington  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Va.,  read  February  11. 
But  20  years  later  the  Gregorian  calendar 
was  substituted  for  the  Julian  calendar 
and  that  advanced  the  nominal  date  11 
days,  making  Washington's  birthday  not 
February  11,  but  February  22. 

After  his  21st  birthday,  George  Wash- 
ington celebrated  February  22  as  his 
birthday,  and  notwithstanding  the  un- 
fortunate mistake  of  LeCompte  de  Roch- 
ambeau  we  have  celebrated  the  22nd  of 
February  as  Wasliington's  Birthday  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  .some 
small  fidelity  to  tradition,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  birthdate  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  ought  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth— that  is. 
Februar>'  22? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
so  not  out  of  any  disrespect  for  George 
Washington,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  are  undertaking  in  this  legislation  to 
change  George  Washington's  birthday. 
We  could  not  possibly  do  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  made  the  point  that  al- 
though George  Washington  was  born  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  now  his  birth- 
day is  celebrated  on  the  22d  because  of 
a  change  from  the  Julian  to  the  Grego- 
rian Calendar.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  did  not  point  out — and  I  have 
this  from  the  highest  authority — is  that 
to  make  a  completely  proper  switch  from 
the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar, 
you  not  only  have  to  add  11  days,  but 
every  100  years  you  have  to  add  one  more 
day:  so  that  if  we  really  wanted  to  go 
back  to  February  11th  when  George 
Washington  was  bom,  we  would  have  to 
celebrate  that  day  in  1968  on  February 
24  rather  than  the  22d.  I  think  this  shows 
the  weakness  of  this  kind  of  argument. 
Incidentally,  if  the  gentleman  from  II- 
inois  will  yield  to  me  further,  the  gentle- 


man from  Virginia  was  also  pointing  out 
that  we  would  have  all  kinds  of  absen- 
teeism if  we  put  this  system  into  effect. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  George 
Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  on 
Thursday   this  year,  just   as  Memorial 
Day  will  be  celebrated  on  Thursday  in  a 
few  days.  That  means  that  for  those  of 
us  in  privilged  positions,  such  as  Mem- 
bers of   this   House,   we  can  observe  a 
holiday  on  Thursday  and  then  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  coming  back  to  work 
on  Friday.  We  can  take  a  real  long  week- 
end. But  the  little  fellow  who  is  working 
for  wages  has  got  to  go  back  to  work 
again   on   Fiiday.   He  cannot   lake   his 
family  away  for  a  vacation.  Tiiat  is  the 
kind    of    discrimination    that    this    bill 
would  eliminate.  It  would  be  the  working 
giris'  bill,  and  the  little  fellows'  bill.  And 
this  Congress  can  become  the  working 
girl's  friend  by  pa.ssing  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.   Mr.  Chairman.  1  do 
feel  that  George  Washington's  birthday 
is  important.  But  I   want  to  iwint  out 
that    celebrating    George    Washington's 
birthday  on  Monday  will  provide  many 
more  opportunities  for  people  to  visit  his- 
toric sites  as.sociated  with  George  Wash- 
ington. People  in  greater  numbers  would 
visit  Yorktown.  where  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  took  place.  There  would  be 
many  who  would  take  the  opixjrtunity  to 
vi.sit  Williamsburg,  where  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  which  Washington  served  is 
located.  They  could  go  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Washinpton  .served  its  President  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Of  course, 
inanv  more  opportunities  would  exist  to 
vi.sit  Mount  Vernon.  Washington's  his- 
toric home.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill 
would  afford  many  enriching  and  cul- 
tural advantages  which  we  could  have 
through  the  proposed   Monday  holiday 
legislation. 

We  are  not  changing  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  We  would  make  George 
Washington's  birthday  much  more  mean- 
ingful to  many  more  people  by  having  it 
observed  on  a  Monday. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  would  like  to  have  a  brief 
opixjrtunity  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  made  a  valid  math- 
ematical point.  It  is  tiue  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  another  day  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Yet  between  the  time 
of  Washington's  birthday  in  1732  only  20 
vears  expired  before  the  change  to  the 
Gi-egorian  Calendar  in  1752.  Except  to 
the  extent  the  entire  calendar  is  now  2 
days  slow.  I  suggest  that  February  22  Is 
indeed  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  move  to 
strike  the  i-equisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Vireinia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  constituents  would  not  for- 
give me  if  i  failed  to  take  the  floor  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  (Mr.  PoffI.  George 
Washington  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
Countv,  which  is  *n  my  congressional  dis- 
trict: he  grew  up  in  Fredericksburg, 
which  is  also  in  my  district;   he  lived 
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his  adult  life  and  is  buried  at  Mount 
Vernon,  also  w-thin  my  congressional 
disirict. 

I  submit  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  with- 
out the  amendment  that  Mr.  Poff  has 
offered,  we  are  going  to  run  into  just  as 
much  of  a  hornet's  nest  as  the  one  during 
President  Roosevelt's  regime  when  he 
changed  the  date  of  the  observance  of 
Thaiiksgiving  Day.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  are  concerned 
about  what  calendar  was  in  efTect  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  George  Washington 
because  there  is  nobody  alive  today  that 
lived  when  the  calendar  was  other  than 
It   is  today 

People  are  accustomed  to  commem- 
orating the  birth  of  George  Washing- 
ton on  the  22d  of  February.  I  think  it 
shoiUd  remain  the  22d  of  February  for 
that  reason  alone.  This  is  the  day  when 
wc  happen  to  have  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  read  in  this  Chamber. 
He  is  known  not  only  as  a  Virginian  but 
as  the  Father  of  his  Country.  I  am 
firily  confident  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopr  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment.  r~~     ~\ 

I  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Poff  I  stated  that  we  had 
no  assurance  that  absenteeism  would  be 
any  greater  or  any  less  if  and  when  we 
adopt  the  four  uniform  Monday  holidays. 

I  am  usually  not  accused  of  reading 
statements  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  but.  nevertheless,  any 
Members  who  are  interested  can  turn  to 
page  123  of  the  hearings  which  were  con- 
ducted on  August  16  and  IT.  1967.  I  will 
read  one  paragraph: 

NAM  endorses  3-clay  holiday  week  ends 
because  a  midweek  holiday  necessitates  an 
additional  production  shutdown  and  start- 
up Reduction  of  work  and  Interruption  rep- 
resents an  Important  step  toward  improved 
productivity  in  industry.  Further.  Monday 
holiday  observance  would  lead  to  increased 
employee  income  and  Improve  production 
efficiency  bv  reducing  employee  absenteeism 
on  days'  preceding  and  following  midweek 
holidays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman Yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  434 
Members  in  the  House  presently  who 
normally  anticipate  that  their  Friday 
will  be  free,  added  to  a  Saturday  and 
Sunday  weekend.  I  think  in  a  moment, 
when  we  have  a  vote  on  this  proposition, 
the  gentlemen  will  see  that  even  though 
there  is  normally  a  Friday  and  Saturday 
provided  for  a  weekend  along  with  Sun- 
day, some  individuals  perhaps  have  had 
a  few  extra  hours  by  leaving  on  Thurs- 
day. I  think  this  in  itself  proves  the  ar- 
gument which  the  gentleman  just  made. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  think  there  are  probably 
quite  a  few  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  concerned  about  this  one  particular 
holiday .  I  know  that  with  the  gentle- 


man's amendment  I  shall  support  this 
bill,  and  without  it,  I  shall  not. 

But  in  our  manipulation  of  the  dates. 
I  think  it  quite  interesting  that  those 
who  call  themselves  members  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  all  of  us  who  recog- 
nize the  so-called  Christian  calendar 
have  not  chosen  to  dabble  with  the  birth- 
day of  Christ  on  Christmas  Day.  We  do 
not  even  know  that  this  was  the  right 
month,  and  we  certainly  know  that  the 
birthday  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
faith  was  not  1.968  years  ago,  but  was 
4  years  before  then.  Yet,  this  date  i.s 
accepted. 

I  think  possibly  next  to  the  date  of 
December  25,  the  accepted  birthday  of 
the  foimder  of  our  country  is  to  this 
Nation  almost  as  sacred. 

The  idea  of  interjecting  commercial 
matters  into  this,  the  idea  of  trying  to 
cloud  the  issue  by  trying  to  cloud  the 
calendar  a  little  is  foreign  to  what  I  be- 
lieve the  real  birthday  of  the  founder 
of  our  country  should  be. 

If  we  do  this.  10  years  from  now  our 
schoolchildren  will  not  know  what  Feb- 
ruary 22  means.  They  will  not  know  or 
care  when  George  Washington  was  born 
They  will  know  that  in  the  middle  of 
February  they  will  have  a  3 -day  week- 
end for  some  reason.  This  will  come 

I  strongly  urge  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  PoffI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Poff)  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  49. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Poff  and 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  59, 
noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED    BT 
MR.    WACGONNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wacgonner  moves  that  the  Cominittee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 


The  CHAIRMi:\N.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Colorado  fMr.  Rogers]  who  is  the 
floor  manager  for  this  legislation,  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

Is  it  true  that  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  considered  this  legislation 
that  the  committee  voted  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  2  to  pass  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
for  action? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  true 
that  the  committee  did? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes.  Was  the  vote 
15  to  2  in  the  committee  to  approve  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  As  I 
remember  it,  it  was  about  25  or  30  to  4 
or  5. 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.    What    does   the 


gentleman  mean,  as  he  remembers  it? 
Is  there  no  record? 

Mr.   ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
have  the  committee  records  before  me 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Was  there  a  roll- 
call  vote? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  I  think 
there  was.  However,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  voice  vote  or  whether 
It  was  tallied. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Tlie  gentleman 
says  in  one  breath  it  was  a  rollcall  vote 
and  then  in  another  he  says  he  does  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  voice  vote. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me  .^ay 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  this  bill  \va^ 
.submitted  to  the  House  Committee  ^<\. 
the  .Judiciary  for  consideration  the  a]j- 
propriate  procedures  were  followed  nec- 
e.s.saiT  for  its  report  from  the  committee 
As  to  the  exact  number,  and  who  vota: 
for  which  and  what.  I  do  not  know.  I  wa> 
present  at  the  time  it  was  reported,  and 
It  met  all  the  requirement's.  The  report 
was  filed.  It  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  it  is  now  before  the  Hou.se.  So 
your  question,  whatever  it  may  be.  is  im- 
material to  the  issue  now  before  us. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
right  in  that  ;t  .s  a  little  bit  late  to  ask 

the  question,  but  I  am  told 

Mr.   ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Why  did 
vou  ask  it.  then? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  have  the  time 
now. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  know,  but 
why  do  you  ask  the  question? 

The  CH.AIRM.-\N  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  point  of 
order.  The  gentleman  said  he  wanted  to 
ask  me  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  refused  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  refuses  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  know  it  is  late 
to  raise  this  question,  but  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has. 
since  this  debate  began,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  5 -minute  rule,  told  me 
that  he  was  there  and  that  there  was  not 
a  quoiiun  present  and  that  the  vote  was 
15  to  2  to  pass  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Now,  with  a  cloud  of  doubt  like  that 
hanging  over  this  legislation,  when  we 
think  back  and  consider  that  we  claim 
great  support  for  it  because  15  Governors 
out  of  50  support  it,  I  think  this  House 
needs  to  know  beyond  a  doubt  whether  a 
quorum  was  present  and  whether  or  not 
this  vote  was   15  to  2. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  trenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  can  get  an  answer  from  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  gave  you 
one  answer  heretofore  and  I  shall  re- 
peat it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  centleman  did 
not  have  a  rollcall  vote.  He  said  there 
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was  a  rollcall  vote  and  then  in  the  next 
breath  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
.t  was  by  voice  vote  or  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  did  tell 
the  gentleman  that  a  quorum  was 
[iresent.  that  it  was  regularly  passed  out 
of  the  committee  and  the  report  filed  in 
tiie  House  without  any  objection  having 
been  made  to  it.  We  then  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  got  a  rule  and 
;io  objection  was  raised.  Hence,  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No;  the  question 
is  not  irrelevant;  but  a  point  of  order 
would  be  out  of  order  and  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  knows  and  understands 
;he  rules  of  the  House  better  than  that. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  reported  it  properly  out 
iif  the  committee.  It  now  comes  to  the 
House  under  a  rule  and  it  is  now  before 
tne  House  for  con.sideration. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man contend  that  my  question  is  irrele- 
vant and  out  of  order? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I  do. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Upon  what  basis? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Upon  the 
basis  that  if  it  were  not  proper  when  it 
v.as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  since  no  objection  was  filed 
within  the  proper  period  of  lime  any- 
thing connected  with  the  procedures  that 
may  have  occurred  heretofore  is  irrele- 
vant. We  are  now  considering  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  any  objection  which  the  gentleman 
may  have  to  it  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  preferential  motion.  It  is  a  motion 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause  which,  of 
course,  if  the  Members  support  it.  would 
effectively  defeat  the  bill.  I  think  this  bill 
deserves  an  opportunity  to  be  voted  upon 
m  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
only  affected  liolidays  that  are  already 
holidays  for  Federal  employees  and  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And, 
I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  only  affect  those  em- 
Ijloyees.  It  only  affects  employees  in  the 
civil  service,  it  only  affects  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  affect  non-Federal  em- 
ployees in  Louisiana  or  any  other  State. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  ca.scs  the  States 
have  followed  the  pattern  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  they  do  not  always  do 
that.  But  generally  they  do,  as  in  the  case 
of  George  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  quorum  was  present. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana that  it  was  a  regularly  called  meet- 
ing: that  there  was  a  quorum  present, 
and  that  it  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported and  reported  out. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this 
motion  be  defeated  and  that  this  bill 
be  voted  upon  by  the  full  membership  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  it 
will  be  voted  upon  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  i^resented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated 
you  are  changing  no  dates  in  Louisiana. 


When  is  Columbus  Day  commemorated 
now  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  legislation  does 
not  affect  Louisiana  with  regard  to  any 
day  which  is  commemorated  at  the 
present  time.  It  only  affects  holidays  tor 
Federal  civil  .service  employees  and  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  It 
does  not  establish  any  State  holidays. 
The  States  designate  their  own  holidays. 

I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  sets  a  pattern  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  States,  although  it  does  not 
establish  a  fixed  pattern.  There  is  a 
uroundswell  rising  for  Monday  holiday 
legislation  throughout  the  country.  That 
in  my  opinion  is  why  it  is  important  that 
we  provide  direction  and  puidelines  to 
establish  a  pattern  for  the  States  to  fol- 
low for  the  benefit  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  talked  about  establishing 
patterns  in  the  various  States  as,  for  in- 
stance, my  State  of  Louisiana.  However, 
if  the  State  of  Louisiana  does  not  wish 
to  celebrate  Columbus  Day  on  the  day 
that  this  legislation  calls  for,  does  this 
make  it  mandatory  or  does  the  State 
have  the  option  to  follow  what  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  past? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wacgonner) 
there  were — ayes  31.  noes  76, 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROUDEBUSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roudebush  :  On 
page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "Veterans  Day,  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October,",  and  insert  "Vet- 
erans Day,  November  11". 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
repeat  that  I  know  the  hour  is  late,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  reduntantly  clear.  It  merely 
strikes  the  language  of  the  bill  and  in- 
serts "November  11."  and  allows  Veter- 
ans Day  to  be  reinstated  to  the  tradi- 
tional holiday  on  which  it  has  been  cele- 
brated for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  relatively 
active  in  veterans'  organizations  over  the 
j3ast  few  years,  as  the  Members  of  this 
body  know,  and  I  will  tell  the  Members— 
and  I  beheve  it  is  a  matter  of  record- 
that  the  American  Legion,  that  great 
veterans'  organization,  absolutely  and 
unalterably  opposes  the  change  in  Vet- 
erans Day.  I  am  aware  that  the  legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  when  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, and  likewise  that  committee  was 
opposed  to  changing  Veterans  Day. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another 
thought,  if  I  might,  that  so  veiT  many 
of  our  Federal  employees  are  veterans, 
and  to  change  the  date  and  thereby  af- 
fect the  lives  and  traditions  of  some  20 
million  men  and  women  who  have  Fcrved 


this  Nation  from  celebrating  the  day 
which  they  have  commemorated  lor 
many  years  in  honor  of  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation  1  believe  is  veiy.  veiy  wrong. 
Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frort  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
the  ix)6ition  that  he  has  taken,  which  is 
consistent  with  tliat  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion.  This 
IS  true  not  only  of  the  national  ors^aniza- 
tions,  but  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCLORY  I  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  his  own  State  Legion  execu- 
tive committee  took  that  position  al.so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know  of  the 
very  able  work  and  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Roudebush  1  in  veterans'  affairs. 
He  has  .served  as  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  which 
so  many  of  us  are  members.  I  commend 
him.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  follow 
liis  lead  in  preserving  Veterans  Day  on 
November  11. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
join  in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  offering  this  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said.  Veterans' 
Day  has  been  observed  for  years  but 
November  11  has  a  special  meaning  for 
the   veterans   of   World   War   I. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I.  too.  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

I  think  those  who  have  served  in  World 
War  I,  of  which  I  am  one.  think  of  Vet- 
erans' Day  or  Aiinistice  Day  as  the  11th 
hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  month. 
I  think  if  this  were  submitted  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation.  20  milUon  of  them 
would  say — Do  not  change  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  so  right  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  observation  was 
made  a  moment  ago  by  some  other  Mem- 
ber that  the  '-'entleman  from  Indiana 
!Mr.  Roudebush!  happens  to  be  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  That 
may  be  an  error  but  we  .should  not  neclect 
to  mention  that  our  colleague  from  In- 
diana is  a  past  national  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  you, 
but  over  the  Easter  recess  I  received  .sev- 
eral protests  from  members  of  the  'VFW 
and  other  veterans  saying  "Please  do  not 
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let  Concress  tamper  with  the  date  we  ob- 
serve Veterans'  Day  " 

M:  Chairmai..  I  do  not  know  who  is  in 
favor  of  ihis  bill  but  I  know  many 
groups  that  are  against  it.  This  bill 
should  be  defeated 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maii 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  also  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
He  is  a  distmguished  veteran  and  also 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Veterans 
uf  Foreign  Wars  and  a  past  national 
commander. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  all  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  uniform  Monday  holi- 
day legislation  themselves  are  veterans 
of  one  war  or  another. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  on 
Veterans'  Day  we  are  not  just  honoring 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  We  are 
honoring  all  veterans  of  all  wars  includ- 
ing the  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
of  the  iCorean  war  Tlie  Korean  war 
happened  to  have  ended  in  July:  and 
World  War  II.  in  August. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  now,  if 
November  11.  Armistice  Day,  happens  to 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  then  we  celebrate  it 
on  Monday.  November  12. 

I  do  not  think  we  do  any  disrespect  if 
that,  happens  We  are  not  changing 
Armistice  Day.  we  cannot  do  that. 
Armistice  Day  at  the  time  when  World 
War  I  ended  will  always  be  November 
11  We  cannot  change  that.  Under  this 
bill  we  are  going  to  honor  veterans  on 
Monday,  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Let  me  just  add  this:  I  have  talked  to 
some  servicemen:  many  are  still  in  the 
.service  today.  Men  who  can  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  a  3-day  veterans"  holi- 
day on  Monday  appreciate  this.  Their 
families  appreciate  this.  If  we  want  to 
do  something  for  the  men  m  the  service, 
we  will  provide  this  uniform  Monday 
holiday  legislation  for  their  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  their  families.  That  is  the 
logical  thins  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
much  more  important  as  a  sen,'ice  by 
our  country  to  the  men  who  are  in  the 
service  of  our  countr>'. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  I  would  just  like  to 
observe  if  I  might  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  observance  of  holidays  and 
so  forth  and  how  the  families  would  en- 
joy this  extra  day  of  no  work. 

To  me  Veterans'  Day  means  honoring 
those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  bat- 
tle for  this  Nation.  That  has  been  ob- 
served on  November  11  and  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Let  me  say  this,  when 
this  day  or  the  Fourth  of  July  or  any 
other  day  is  observed  on  a  Monday,  the 
opportunities  for  appropriate  observ- 
ances are  much  greater  because  of  the 
preparations  that  can  be  made  on  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  preceding  the  day 
of  observance.  Hence,  the  observance  is 
much  more  spectacular,  much  more  ap- 
propriate   and    much    more    impressive 


than  it  could  be  if  it  happened  to  fall  on 
some  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoudebushI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  RouDEBusHi 
there  were — ayes  53,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
2.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

"Every  Friday  when  the  Congress  is  In 
session  shall  be  observed  as  a  holiday  by  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  legislation 
we  are  now  considering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  except  I  would  like  to 
know  why. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule  on  the  point  of  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado.  The  bill  before 
the  Committee  deals  with  national  holi- 
days, and  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  deals  with  holidays  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  no  way.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  gennane  to  the  issue  before  us, 
and  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
the  amendment  simply  to  make  ofBcial 
the  unofBcial  holidays  in  which  the  House 
indulges  itself  almost  everv'  Friday  when 
Congress  is  in  session. 

It  is  designed  to  lend  respectability  to 
the  "T  and  T  Club" — the  out-on-Thurs- 
day,  back-on-Tuesday  operation.  It  is  also 
designed  to  make  it  uniform — a  word  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  intention  of 
voting  for  this  bill,  and  if  I  thought  the 
amendment  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  adopted  I  would  not  have  offered  it. 

.AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.      WHITENER 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitener:  On 
page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "Memorial  Day.  the 
last  Monday  In  May." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  It  would 
eliminate  as  a  Monday  holiday  Memorial 
Day,  and  would  say,  in  effect,  that  here- 
after Memorial  Day  will  be  observed  on 
May  30.  just  as  it  has  been  since  May 
30,  1868.  There  is  nothing  else  to  the 
amendment.  I  merely  point  out  that 
Memorial  Day  was  established  by  Gen- 
eral Logan,  a  general  of  the  Northern 
Army,  as  a  result  of  the  example  set 


by  the  fine  ladies  of  Ohio,  who  had  for 
some  2  years  adopted  a  practice  on  May 
30  of  taking  flowers  to  the  L'raves  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on  both 
sides  m  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  good  friend  the 
^rentleman  irom  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TONl,  and  my  equally  good  friend  •].•■ 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClorv', 
say  we  should  take  Memorial  Day  and 
make  it  a  day  of  frivolity  rather  than  a 
day  of  mourning.  They  .say  this,  alonz 
with  tho.se  witnesses  who  testified  and 
who  filed  .statements,  about  this  dav  f 
mourning,  which  resulted  from  iY.p 
American  spirit  of  ^ood  women  in  Ohii 
who  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  war  ;: 
which  my  forebears  did  not  happen  :o 
be.  They  felt  men  who  had  fallen  were 
entitled  to  have  tribute  paid  to  them 
once  a  year. 

My  friends  who  propo.se  tliat  we  do 
away  with  Memorial  Day  on  May  30  say 
that,  because  the  travel  people  said  ;t 
would  increase  travel,  we  should  do  awav 
with  the  significance  of  this  day. 

They  further  .say  that,  becau.se  :: 
would  meet  the  convenience  of  certain 
.segments  of  our  American  industry,  we 
should  do  away  with  this  meaningful 
observance  on  May  30.  They  say  ap 
should  not  be  concerned  about  traditi>..:: 
They  say  that  we  should  not  be  co:.- 
cerned  about  these  emotional  feelir.-- 
which  have  made  this  countiw  so  great 

But  let  us  not  peg  everj-thing  to  •he- 
dollar.  Let  us  not  peg  everj'thing  ■  j 
pleasure.  Let  us  not  put  more  people  ■  :. 
the  highways  on  long  weekends  to  de- 
stroy themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  -.vi:. 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  ;l;e 
eentleman  mentioned  my  name. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  .-^aid  Memorial  Day  v,  a.- 
first  celebrated  on  the  30th  of  May  : 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
a  fact. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  It  was  called  Dec- 
oration Day. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  last  year,  m  the  gentleman's  owr. 
committee,  that  committee  reported  i 
bill  favorably  and  the  bill  was  enactec. 
into  law,  legislation  which  I  introduced 
declaring  that  Waterloo,  N.Y..  in  my  ri;.';- 
trict.  was  the  birthplace  of  Memorial 
Day.  I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  the  first  celebrated  date  of 
Memorial  Day  was  on  May  5  in  Water- 
loo. NY.,  in  1866.  and  the  gentleman 
supported  that  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Happy  days  are  here 
again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  ought  to  be  some 
end  to  this  tinkering  and  gimmickry-. 
This  bill  is  desiened  to  provide  that 
Memorial  Day  be  made  a  shoppers'  day. 
a  bargain  basement  day.  That  is  what 
is  being  attempted  liere. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  a  "See  America 
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Day"  is  the  main  burden  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  until  Memorial  Day 
was  designated  by  General  Logan  on 
May  30,  Memorial  Day  was  celebrated  on 
May  25,  on  April  26,  and  on  June  9.  It  is 
now  celebrated  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  in  June.  It  is  one  of  the  national 
legal  holidays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  point  out  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  have  no 
Memorial  Day  at  all. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  stated 
repeatedly  this  evening  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  that  there  is  overwhelming 
support  for  this  legislation  throughout 
the  country.  We  heard  the  same  state- 
ment made  when  we  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  before  our  Rules  Committee. 

In  questioning  the  witnesses,  to  prove 
that  statement,  we  liad  only  a  very,  very 
general  platitudinous  reply. 

Let  me  give  some  information  from  a 
Harris  poll  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  1  of  this 
year. 

64"^;  Do  Not  Want  Monday  holidays. 

I  quote  from  the  article: 

Although  Americans  this  holiday  season 
are  enjoying  long  weekends  because  both 
cr.ristmas  rmd  New  'Vear  fell  on  a  Monday, 
a  law  requiring  most  national  holidays  to  be 
(.eiebrated  on  Mondays  would  meet  with 
:.)ubUc  disfavor. 

The  argunient  made  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posal is  that  people  would  consistently  be 
able  to  enjoy  loneer  and  more  enjoyable  holi- 
days if  the  Monday  rule  were  enacted. 

However,  the  Harris  .Survey  results  clearly 
show  that  observance  of  Memorial  Day.  Vet- 
eran's Day,  ■Washington's  Birthday,  Inde- 
pendence bay  and  Thanksgiving— as  well  as 
Cnrlstmas  and  New  Year — all  have  special 
meaning  in  their  own  right  and  are  not 
looked  upon  as  merely  "another  day  off." 

Let  me  give  the  results: 

Opposed,  64  percent;  in  favor,  31  per- 
cent: 5  percent  not  sure. 

In  the  East:  55  percent  oppo.sed.  41 
percent  in  favor,  and  4  iiercent  not  sure. 

In  the  Midwest:  63  percent  opposed. 
30  percent  in  favor,  and  7  percent  not 
sure. 

In  the  South:  77  percent  opposed,  18 
percent  in  favor,  and  5  percent  not  sure. 

In  the  West:  64  percent  opposed,  32 
rtercent  in  favor,  and  4  percent  not  sure. 

Among  the  men  those  opposed  were 
•^6  percent,  38  percent  were  in  favor,  and 
6  percent  not  sure. 

And  mark  this,  for  the  women.  Do  not 
overlook  the  power  of  the  women  in  this 
countr>'.  Among  the  women  surveyed, 
72  percent  opposed  this  legislation,  with 
only  23  percent  in  favor,  and  5  percent 
not  sure. 

Now  let  me  give  some  other  figures 
specifically  on  the  days  included  in  this 
legislation  before  us. 

As  to  changing  Memorial  Day  to  a 
Monday  holiday.  59  percent  were  op- 
posed. 38  percent  in  favor,  and  3  percent 
were  not  sure. 


As  to  Washington's  Birthday,  60  per- 
cent were  opposed,  35  percent  were  in 
favor,  and  5  percent  not  sure. 

As  to  Independence  Day,  64  percent 
were  opposed,  33  percent  were  in  favor, 
and  3  percent  not  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  currently  receiv- 
ing replies  to  my  annual  questionnaire. 
I  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  these 
Monday  holidays.  The  information  has 
not  been  completely  compiled  as  yet,  but 
the  results  we  have  tabulated  up  to  this 
afternoon  are  ininning  over  3  to  1  in  op- 
Ix)sition  to  a  change  to  Monday  holidays. 
I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
defeated  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  EURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
use  a  little  bit  of  judgment  on  the  matter 
of  changing  the  date  of  Memorial  Day. 
The  previous  speaker  pointed  out  the 
strong  opposition  in  his  district  to  touch- 
ing the  date  customarily  and  tradition- 
ally held  to  be  May  30. 

During  the  recent  recess  I  had  the 
experience  of  speaking  to  many  people 
in  my  district,  and  they  were  quite  upset 
about  these  proposed  changes,  and  par- 
ticularly about  Memorial  Day. 

I  realize  there  are  those  in  this  coun- 
try, who  are  interested  in  the  almighty 
dollar.  But  I  believe  we  should  put  ahead 
of  this  type  of  thinking  a  reflection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  Let  us  forget  about 
the  money  changers.  Let  us  think  of  this 
day  as  the  day  it  really  is.  a  sacred  day 
when  those  people  of  the  South  and  of 
the  North  joined  hands  together  to  deco- 
rate the  graves  of  fallen  heroes  on  both 
sides. 

If  you  tinker  with  Memorial  Day,  you 
tinker  with  one  of  the  most  sacred  days 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  I  am  sup- 
porting the  bill  to  make  Columbus  Day 
a  national  holiday,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
should  clutter  up  that  bill  with  a  provi- 
sion that  will  change  Memorial  Day  from 
what  has  been  our  custom  and  tradition 
down  through  the  years.  I  can  tell  you 
in  my  district  all  of  the  veterans  orga- 
nizations, have  contacted  me  and  asked 
me  to  oppose  this  bill.  Every  responsible 
person  that  knows  about  this  proposed 
change  does. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  says 
he  feels  strongly  about  Memorial  Day.  Is 
he  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  carried.  Memorial  Day  will 
be  eliminated?  So  if  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  wants  to  retain  Memorial 
Day  as  a  national  holiday,  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BLTRKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  is 
not  my  understanding.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  May  30  will  continue  to  be  a  national 
holiday.  However,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct  then  the  amendment 
should  be  changed. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
The  present  law  says  "the  following  are 
legal  public  holidays,"  and  among  those 
it  says  "May  30.  Memorial  Day."  My 
amendment  is  to  strike  from  the  bill  now 
before  us  the  words  "Memorial  Day.  the 
last  Monday  in  May."  If  we  do  that,  we 
will  leave  the  present  law  which  says. 
"The  following  are  legal  public  holi- 
days." They  do  not  indicate  striking  the 
"The  following  are  legal  public  holi- 
days." and  May  30  Memorial  Day  would 
still  be  in. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  reads  the  legislation 
carefully,  he  will  see  that  this  legislation 
strikes  cut  and  replaces  that  part  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  deals  with  na- 
tional holidays.  Therefore,  if  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  carries,  we  would  have 
no  Memorial  Day  in  the  United  States 
included. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  further,  my  reply  to  that  is 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
correct  in  his  statement,  that  then  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  is  subject  to  a  ixiint 
of  order,  because  the  Ramseyer  Rule  has 
not  been  complied  with.  The  report 
sliows  that  those  sections  of  existing  law 
tliat  are  to  be  .stricken  are  those  which 
come  after  the  words  "Subsection  'a) 
The  following  are  legal  public  holidays." 
If  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  the 
Ramseyer  Rule  has  not  been  complied 
with,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  so  that  we 
might  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First  of  all. 
may  I  say  that  the  objection,  if  any,  to  be 
m.ade,  which  has  not  been  made,  would 
come  too  late.  Secondly,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  any  other 
Member  would  be  interested  to  know  that 
so  far  as  the  Ramseyer  Rule  is  con- 
cerned, on  pages  4  and  5  we  outline  the 
amendment  to  section  6103,  "Holidays," 
wherein  we  show  those  that  are  going  to 
be  destroyed  or  taken  away  from  the 
present  set-up  and  substitute  in  place 
thereof  "Memorial  Day.  the  last  Monday 
in  May." 

Now,  if  you  want  to  strike  out  "the 
last  Monday  m  May,"  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  then  you  have 
taken  it  out  of  this  bill  completely  and 
out  of  the  law.  because  we  have  .set  forth 
the  same  in  the  Ramseyer  Rule,  and 
hence  the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Burke  1. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  is  quite 
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apparent  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  here  as  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned  as  to  just  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
pi>:nt  of  order  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ger.ileman  yield? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  have  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
I  choose  to  continue  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
and  he  yields  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  This 
shows  how  ridiculous  it  is  and  how  far 
we  can  go  when  you  come  in  with  legis- 
lation of  this  type  tinkering  with 
Memorial  Day. 

You  know.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  some  Mem- 
bers take  this  subject  of  Memorial  Day 
as  a  laughing  matter,  some  laughed  that 
way  at  the  time  we  had  the  rat  bill  under 
consideration  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. However,  a  few  weeks  later  they 
stopped  laughing. 

I  say  here  that  if  we  are  going  to 
preserve  those  things  we  hold  sacred  in 
this  Nation  and  what  it  stands  for,  we 
will  not  tinker  with  Memorial  Day. 

However.  I  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  this  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hojae  we  at  least  have 
ar.  opportunity  to  adopt  this  amendment 
and  then  have  a  rollcall  vote  thereon. 
That  is  what  I  want.  I  want  to  see  you 
stand  up  anc  be  counted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers] 
just  a  few  nr.oments  ago  while  involved 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  referred  to  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  report  and  said  that  we  would  find 
a  listing  of  the  holidays  that  would  be 
"destroyed."  Now.  this  is  a  word  upon 
which  I  would  like  for  the  gentleman  to 
enlarge,  having  said  that  it  would  "de- 
stroy" certain  holidays,  or  does  the 
gentleman  want  to  attempt  to  clarify  his 
answer? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification? 

Mr   WAGGONNER.  Yes. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  read 
from  page  2  of  the  bill: 

•  •  •  section  6103(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  on  and  after  such  effective  date  be 
considered  a  reference  to  the  day  for  the 
observance  of  such  holiday  prescribed  In 
such  amended  section  6103(a) . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  stand  by  his  posi- 
tion that  we  are  "destroying"  some  holi- 
days? The  gentleman  made  this  state- 
ment just  recently  during  the  colloquy 
and  it  will  5how  in  the  Record. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  are  re- 
moving some  of  the  days  upon  which  cer- 
tain activities  have  been  observed  as 
holidays. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  You  refuse  to  ap- 
parently answer  the  question  or  have 
been  unable  to  get  through  to  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  in 
days  past  not  been  able  to  get  through 
to  the  gentleman  nor  to  convince  him. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  You  have  been 
through  this  procedure  a  lot  more  than 
I  have  been  through  it  and  you  have 
never  as  yet  convinced  me  of  anything. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  point  I 
raise  is  that  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  we  would 
effectively  remove  Memorial  Day  as  a 
national  holiday. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  not  that,  in 
effect,  be  "destroying"  a  legal  holiday? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  it  cer- 
tainly would. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  advocates  destroying 
Memorial  Day? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No:  and 
this  bill  certainly  would  not  destroy  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  suppose  in  order 
to  answer  that  question  and  to  retain 
tlie  date  on  which  Memorial  Day  is  ob- 
sen'ed  is  for  every  single  man  to  vote 
for  my  amendment  and  then  to  support 
an  amendment  writing  in  May  30. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  mention  this 
fact:  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  in  a  very 
impassioned  plea  with  regard  to  Memo- 
rial Day  made  certain  relevant  state- 
ments. However.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  adopted  a  uniform  holiday 
system  designating  Memorial  Dav  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  the  legislature  did  that, 
but  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
people  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  will  observe  Memorial  Day  on 
May  30  of  this  year  and  that  they  will 
ignore  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  Massachusetts  who  have  signed 
protest  petitions  against  it. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR      KTL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kti,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WHrrENER:  On  page  1,  line  10,  after  the 
comma,  strike  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence and  insert  "May  30  " 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  constitutes  an  amendment  to 
the    Whitener     amendment,     and     the 


Whitener  amendment  is  to  strike  the 
whole  line.  Therefore  you  cannot  offer 
a  substitute  when  you  change  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentleman  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  to  strike  out. 
The  Chair  feels  that  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
the  motion  to  strike  out  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  not 
in  order  as  a  proper  substitute. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tlien  I  :aise  the  question  that  that 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Docs  th.e  gentleman 
from  Colorado  suggest  that  the  motion 
to  strike  which  is  inherent  in  tlie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  should  be  di.sposed  of  be- 
fore there  are  any  amendments  to  line 
10? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  my 
contention.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  correct:  that  it  is  not  in  order 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  a 
motion  to  strike  out  and  the  Chair  will 
rule  that  the  point  of  order  is  valid.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  m  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  may  now  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
1.  line  10.  after  the  comma,  strike  the  re- 
mainder of  The  sentence  and  msert  "May  30." 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  precipitate  any  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  I  originally  offered 
this  amendment  as  a  substitute  simply 
to  accomplish  the  task  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  sought  to  ac- 
complisli  and  to  expedite  our  business  at 
this  late  hour. 

This  amendment  would  preserve  Me- 
morial Day  on  the  date  it  has  tradition- 
ally been  observed,  and  I  .shall  not  take 
any  further  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chan-man.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia.  On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  "Washlng- 
t,o;i's  Birthday"  and  substitute  in  ;ieu 
thereof  "Uniform  Holiday  No.  1". 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  "Memorial  Day" 
and  insert  "Uniform  Holiday  No.  2". 


On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  "Labor  Day"  and 
msert  "Uniform  Holiday  No.  3". 

On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  "Columbus  Day" 
und  insert  "Uniform  Holiday  No.  4". 

on  page  2.  line  4.  strike  "Veterans  Day" 
and  insert  "Uniform  Holiday  No.  5". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Thompson!  is  recognized. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  take 
much  time  on  this.  But  this  is  basically 
and  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

We  state  on  line  8.  Washington's  Birth- 
day, the  tWrd  Monday  in  February.  Cer- 
tainly, the  third  Monday  in  February  is 
not  Washington's  birthday. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
establish  a  system  of  uniform  national 
holidays. 

Now  why  do  we  not  just  recognize  this 
fact?  If  that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  if  we 
want  to  disregard  the  day  on  which  the 
event  actually  occurred  or  which  has 
been  traditionally  recognized  as  being 
on  those  particular  dates,  why  are  we  not 
forthright  about  it  and  simply  designate 
them  uniform  national  holiday  No.  1, 
uniform  national  holiday  No.  2.  uniform 
national  holiday  No.  3.  imiform  national 
holiday  No.  4 — and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  all  of  us  who  are  supporting  this 
legislation  are  just  as  dedicated  to  these 
patriots  and  to  these  days  that  we  are 
commemorating,  as  are  any  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  truly  believe  that 
through  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Mon- 
day holiday  bill,  we  can  pay  more  respect 
and  make  more  appropriate  observance 
and  recognition  of  these  historic  days. 
We  are  not  changing  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday— we  are  retaining  it  but 
we  are  providing  here  for  celebratir.g  it 
on  the  third  Monday  of  February  every 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlpoian  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  have  observed  how 
sensitive  the  gentleman  is  about  this  and 
I  lust  wonder  how  sensitive  he  will  be  a 
year  from  now  when  he  sits  on  a  service 
.station  bench  and  moves  about  out  in 
Illinois  and  hears  these  folks  he  repre- 
sents talking  about  these  holidays. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  all 
of  the  people  oi  the  Nation  by  this  leg- 
islation, and  to  the  service  men  and 
women. 

I  think  that  above  all  we  are  making 
a  great  contribution  to  the  families  of 
America  through  this  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  ThompsoxI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CXIV 795 — Part  10 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  On 
page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "Columbus  Day,  the 
second  Monday  in  October". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr, 
Pickle  I 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  in  including  in  this  bill  the  creation 
of  a  new  national  holiday,  we  are  going 
beyond  what  was  apparently  the  initial 
intent  of  the  legislation— namely,  to 
establish  Monday— uniform  Monday 
holidays  in  three  particular  instances. 

I  do  not  share  the  strong  feelings  of 
some  in  the  committee  that  havoc  will 
be  wreaked  if  we  move  some  of  these 
liolidays  to  Mondays. 

I  suggest  that  you  are  creating  a  new 
national  holiday  here. 

I  would  like  to  make  Two  or  three 
points.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  going  to 
cost  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$90  million  to  S95  million.  This  is  tlie 
testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  Macy.  They  can 
give  you  some  other  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion—that this  might  result  in  the  .sav- 
ing of  money  by  better  efficiency,  but 
that  is  just  .slicing  it  in  a  different  way 
and  it  comes  out  exactly  the  sa.me  still,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  some  $90  million. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  less,  and  we  all  hope 
so. 

Second,  you  are  including  two  Mondays 
in  October  and  that  means  in  the  month 
of  October,  you  are  going  to  have  two 
periods  of  three  days  each  or  six  days, 
and  if  you  get  a  long  month,  and  some- 
times October  is,  you  are  going  to  have 
anywhere  from  four  to  six  additional 
holidays  in  October.  You  are  just  not 
going  to  get  to  work  before  you  have 
another  holiday. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  something  that 
businessmen  want  with  respect  to  Octo- 
ber. I  admit  that  .some  of  my  business 
people  have  said  that  moving  some  of 
these  dates  would  be  favorable  to  them, 
but  I  have  not  found  that  the  majority 
of  them  wanted  to  include  Columbus 
Day  in  this.  I  think  they  have  gone  be- 
yond the  intent  of  the  bill  in  this  partic- 
ular instance. 

We  do  not  need  to  interefere  with  the 
way  the  States  want  to  celebrate  Colum- 
bus Day.  I.  for  one,  would  want  to  see 
them  continue  it  because  it  is  a  great  day 
in  our  history.  To  all  American  immi- 
grants Columbus  Day  is  vitally  important 
to  us,  but  we  can  observe  that  day  as 
,,ve  are — and  should — and  it  would  not 
have  to  be  made  a  national  holiday. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished   friend,    the    gentleman    from 
Texas,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  since  he  mentioned 
the  S90  million  figure  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  as  commissioner  of 
labor  in  my  State  and  there  were  in  my 
State  4.000  employees  in  the  department 
of  labor:  3,800  of  those  employees  were 
civil  service  employees  and  200  were  tem- 
porary employees. 

For  your  information,  when  a  holiday 
fell  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  those  em- 
ployees that  were  civil  service  used  up 


their  sick  time  and  did  not  report  to  work 
the  following  day,  and  they  liad  a  long 
weekend. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  we  are  talking  about  employees  who 
are  on  a  yearly  salary,  and  I  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  tiiat  it  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a  dime, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  liave  more  ef- 
ficiency in  our  Government  offices. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's views.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman, 
I  should  like  to  observe  that  I  have  also 
.served  as  State  commissioner  of  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  which  is 
a  division  of  the  bureau  of  employment 
and  a  part  of  the  department  of  labor. 
We  do  not  have  this  problem  in  Texas. 
It  caused  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  We 
still  observe  the  spirit  of  Columbus  DaV 
in  its  fullest  .sense.  The  gentleman  must 
surely  admit  that  there  has  apparently 
been  a  confiict  in  testimony  as  to  what 
has  actually  occurred,  but  the  report 
clearly  shows  it  would  probably  cost  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  I  do  not 
think  these  are  the  times  when  we  need 
to  create  a  new  holiday.  I  think  my 
amendment  is  valid  and  does  not  \'iolate 
the  spirit  of  what  the  committee  origi- 
nally intended. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  offers 
the  amendment  in  good  faith.  However, 
I  would  like  to  point  out.  first  of  all.  what 
has  already  been  indicated,  but  which  I 
believe  needs  rcemphasizing,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, who  originally  was  supposed  to  have 
made  the  statement  that  this  new  holi- 
day would  have  added  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  stated  explicitly  that  he  be- 
lieved the  proposal  for  a  uniform  observ- 
ance of  three  or  four  holidays  on  Mon- 
day, by  avoiding  disruption  of  normal 
business  operations,  would  clearly  offset 
the  added  cost  of  the  extra  holiday. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  October  12.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  celebrating  a  day  which  is  al- 
ready being  celebrated  in  34  States.  I  be- 
lieve this  Congre.ss  certainly  recognizes 
the  greatness  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
I  need  not  rcemphasize  here  or  take  the 
time  of  this  Congress  to  tell  about  Chris- 
topher Columbus'  exploits  and  what  we 
owe  to  this  man  of  whom  it  lias  been  said 
by  historians  that  "the  whole  history  of 
America  stems  from  the  four  voyages  of 
Columbxls."  Tliat  is  a  quote  that  comes 
from  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  in  his  "Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Sea"— a  noted  his- 
torian and  biographer. 

I  would  also  remind  the  ucntleman  that 
there  are  over  50  bills  in  the  House  de- 
claring Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday, 
and  that  this  holiday  bill  was  considered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
was  passed  by  that  body  in  1934.  There 
is  presently  a  bill  under  consideration 
now.  For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that 
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I  earlier  referied  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com'mis- 
sion,  It  is  only  proper  that  I  call  to  the 
gentleman's  attention  page  15  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Colum- 
bus Day  legislation.  The  Chairman  of 
that  Commission,  Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
sent  a  letter  to  the  committee,  dated 
September  2-5.  1967,  saying  that  Colum- 
bu.s  Day  'Aould  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer 
S90  million  There  is  no  "supposed"  about 
ir  It  IS  in  the  record. 

Mr  RODINO.  The  gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  to  agree  that  in  a  later  letter 
the  Chairman  states: 

I  believe  the  proposal  for  a  uniform  ob- 
servajice  by  avoiding  disruption  of  normal 
business  operations  would  clearly  offset  the 
added  cost  of  the  extra  holiday. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strilie  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  WAGGON'NER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  if  the  ChaiiTnan  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  say  it  is  going  to  cost 
$90  million  on  1  day,  and  then  almost  on 
the  next  day  say  It  is  not  going  to  cost 
anything,  we  badly  need  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mhssion.  because  :f  590  million  mistakes 
are  made  that  easily  and  that  speedily, 
it  really  deserves  -wme  attention. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
view  of  that,  perhaps  we  should  make 
everj"  Monday  a  legal  holiday  and  make 
m.oney  for  th.e  G<3vernment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
m,an.   will   the   =::entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  my 
fnend.  the  trentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long;. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lo'tUiiana  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  observation, 
that  I  believe  there  is  a  march  being 
m^ade  on  Washington,  and  if  my  history 
is  correct — and  it  .may  not  be — the  day 
before  Richmond  fell,  the  Confederate 
Congress  spent  all  day  debating  how 
many  new.spapers  should  be  placed  on 
each  mem.ber  s  desk. 

\L-  WAGGONNER  Well  Nero  fiddled 
while  Rom.e  burned. 

I  tnmk  It  needs  to  be  .-^aid  since  we 
seem  to  be '.so  proud  of  Coliunbus,  'hat 
when  he  left  for  this  country  h.e  did  not 
know  where  he  was  going,  and  when  he 
got  here,  he  did  not  know  where  he  was, 
and  when  he  uot  back,  he  did  not  know 
where  he  had  been. 

I  think  we  should  amend  this  and  call 
it  General  Dayan  Day.  General  Dayan 
did  not  have  .much  to  do  with  discover- 
ing .America,  but  he  sui'e  did  learn  how 
to  fight  a  war.  did  he  not^ 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlenian 
from  Texas  'Mr,  Pickle], 

The  am.endment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRM.AN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  the  flret  section  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair 
/[Mr.  GiAiMol,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iHR.  15951  > ,  to  provide  for  uni- 
form annual  observances  of  certain  legal 
public  holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1149,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

-MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am,  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Porr  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  iH  R. 
15951)  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  with  the  following  amendment : 
On  page  1.  Une  8.  after  the  comma,  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  line  8  and  line  9  and 
Insert  "February  22." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  141,  nays  153,  not  voting  139.. 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.   129] 
YEAS— 141 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Andrews, 
N  Dak, 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C, 


BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

de  la  Garza 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Evans,  Colo. 


Felghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Gallftanakis 
Gathlngs 
Qoodllng 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Gross     " 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Herlong 


Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo, 

Jones,  N,C, 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La, 

McCloskey 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif, 

Mathlas,  Md, 

Mavne 

Miller.  Oh:o 

Montgomery 

Morton 

.Myers 

Natcher 


.\clam,; 

.^ddabbo 

Anderson,  111 

.\nnunzlo 

Bates 

Bell 

Blester 

Blatnlk 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Carey 

Casev 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Conable 

Come 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dlgss 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Flno 

Flood 

Folev 

Ford, 

William  D 
FrieUel 

Fulton,  Tenn, 
Gallafiher 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Halpern 
Hanley 


Nelsen 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

P'.ckle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pool 

Price,  Tex, 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  N  Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Scott 

Shrlver 

NAYS— 153 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W,  Va, 

HerkJer,  Ma^s. 

Helitoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Hiin^ate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jcelson 

.lohnson,  Calif. 

•  Johnson.  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazeii 

Keith 

Kellv 

Klnc,  N.Y 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leecett 

Lone.  Md. 

McCIory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

M;t£S 
Machen 
Madden 
M.\ir.:ard 
Mav 
Mppds 
Meskill 
MlTi-sh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morris.  N  Mex. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich 
O'Konski 
ONeiU.  Mass, 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 


Stkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Stuckey 

Thompson.  Ga, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

W;;;n 

Wvlle 

Zion 

Zwach 


Abernethy 

.\lbert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.Andrews.  .Ma. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
,\shmore 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Belts 
Bevlll 
BInghcm 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Burton.  Call! 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 


N'OT   VOTING- 

Cahll! 
Cederberg 
CoUer 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis, 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dwver 


Phllbln 

Pike 

Price,  111 

Pucinskl 

Railsback 

Reid,  111, 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roiish 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St    Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schr.eebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Stafford 

Steicer.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgonto 

Walker 

Whalen 

Whallev 

Williams.  Pa. 

WoltT 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

-139 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farbstem 

Flvi.t 

Praser 

Frellnghuyaen 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Ooodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gudfr 

Gvirney 

Hagan 

Hall 
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Vli\\\ 


Lukens 

McCarthy 

MacGregor 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif, 

Mills 

Mize 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass 

Mosf 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

Olsen 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers 


Roberts 

Ruppe 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Slsk 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbiefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex, 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


motion    to     recommit    was 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

HoliHeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jones  Ala 

Karsten 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynsk! 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lloyd 

So    the 
1  ejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hubert  for,  with  Mr,  Klrwan   against. 

Mr   Abernethv  for,  with  Mr,  Celler  against, 

Mr    Ashmore  "lor.  with  Mr,  Brasco  against, 

Mr^  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr    Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Ellberg  against. 

Mr   Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfield  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Gude  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr    Rivers  for.  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Bingham  against. 

Mr   Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr   Gettvs  for,  with  Mr.  Parbstein  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
against 

Mr.    Kornegay    for.    with    Mr.    Matsunaga 

against.  ^,   „,,, 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for.  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Michel- 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr  Cederberg. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
.Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  .-^yres. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Ashlev  with  Mr.  CahiU. 
Mr.  Jones  of  .Alabama  with  Mr,  Clancy, 
Mr,  King  of  California  with  Mr,  Cunnlng- 
i.am. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr,  Hanna  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Good- 
Mr.  Waldie  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Tunnev  with  Mr,  Derwinskl 
Mr,  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
:\Ir,  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Bur- 
•on  of  Utah, 

Mr,  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook, 

Mr,  Everett  with  Mr,  Brotzman. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Moore. 

Mrs  Griffiths  with  Mr,  Latta. 

Mr,  Hardy  with  Mr,  Hosmer. 

i.lr   Hays  with  Mr,  Horton. 

Mr,  Nedzi  with  Mr,  Pirnle. 

".Ir,  Mills  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Taft. 


Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr,  Willis  with  Mr,  Grover. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr,  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr,  Prvor  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr,  O  Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr,  Ichord  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with     Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr,  Nichols  with  Mr,  Gtirney. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Ptircell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Lloyd  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Holland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  wore  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  212,  nays  83,  not  voting  138, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.   130] 
TEAS— 212 


Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Tlernan 
Udall 


Abbltt 

Arends 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brown,  Mich, 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Btirleson 

Cabell 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edmondfion 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Gathlngs 

Gross 

Gubser 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Bell 
Berry 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnea,  Wis. 
Carey 
Casey 
Claxk 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

F^allon 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Findley 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Puqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
GoodUng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
JEirman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 


Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
NIX 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konski 
O'Neill,  Mass, 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 

Price,  m. 
Pucinskl 
Qule 

Railsback 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld,  N.Y, 
Reifel 
Reinecke 
Reuss 
Riegle 
.  Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 
StaSord 
Stanton 
Stelger,  WU. 


UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vtti fder  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Walker 
.  Whalen 
WhaJley 
Wldnall 

NAYS— 83 

Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kee 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Lei'inon 
Long,  Lu. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Miller.  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Natcher 
Nel.sen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 


Williams,  Pa, 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wvman 

Yntes 

Young 

Z.^blockl 

i^ion 

Zwach 


Perkins 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roudebush 

Satterheld 

Scott 

Slkes 

Slack 

smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Thomson.  Wis, 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

White 

Whltener 

Wylie 


NOT  VOTING— 138 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Barrett 
Belts 
BeviU 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cabin 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Cunis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 


Farbstein 

Flynt 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hollfield 

HoUand 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jones.  Ala, 

Karsten 

Karth 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 

Ltttia 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

MacGregor 

Matsunaga 

Michel 


Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlze 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mo.se.  Mass. 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

Olsen 

Plrnie 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Ruppe 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Sisk 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefteld 

Talt 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WiUls 

Wilsoa.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against, 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr,  Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for.  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against, 

Mr,  Bob  WUson  for.  with  Mr.  Denney 
against, 

Mr.  Gude  for.  with  Mr  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Llovd  for   with  Mr.  Betts  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 
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Mr.  Eilberg  for.  with  Mr.  Andrew^  of 
AlHbam.i  against. 

Mr.  Hollfield  for,  witii  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for.  with  Mr.  Gettys 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan 
agamst.  ' 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yorlt  for,  with  Mr. 
Kornegay  a-^ainst. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  for.  with  Mr  Whitten 
ag.iiust. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for.  with  Mr.  Gardner  against. 

Mr  Mize  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Laird 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Latta. 

.Mr  Bingham  with  Mr  Hunt 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr  Matsunaga  with  Mr  Michel 

Mr    Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr    Bush. 

Mr  Karsten  with  Mr  Cederberg. 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr  Corbett. 

Mr  M.oo.rhead  with  Mr  Cahlll. 

Mr    Mogs  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr  E.ms  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr  Brademas  with  Mr  Esch. 

Mr  King  of  California  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr  Goodell. 

Mr  Cohelan  with  Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr  Burton  of  Utah 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr   Hanna  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

-Mr  Selden  with  Mr  Pollock 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Moore 

Mr  Waldie  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr  Mills  with  Mr  Hall. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Horton. 

Mr  Teaguc  of  Texas  with  Mr  Hosmer. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brotz- 
nian 

Mr.  Landrvm  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr  E-verett  with  Mr  .\shbrook. 

Mr  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Edward.?  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Schadeberg 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr  Gowger. 

Mr  Nedzi  with  Mr  Curtis. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr  Dellenback. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr  Derwlnski 

Mr  Willis  with  Mr  Grover 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr  Lukens. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr  Scherle. 

Mr  Karth  with  Mr  Taft. 

Mr  Praser  with  Mr  Wiggins. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr  Re.snick. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr  Olsen. 

Mr  Holland  with  Mrs.  Hansen  ot  Washing- 
ton * 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr.  Watts.     - 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  t-j  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


M: .  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
ti-.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  e.xtend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material,  on  the  bill. 
H  R.   15951.  which  was  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS WELCOMES  ARMENIAN  PA- 
TRIARCH 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  welcom- 
ing His  Holiness  Vasken  I,  we  pay  hom- 
age to  the  Armenian  Church  and  its 
faithful  in  America  and  to  the  millions 
of  martyred  Armenians  who  have  given 
their  lives  because  of  their  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  again  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  tlie 
resolution  I  introduced.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1151,  which  asks  tlrat  the  Pres- 
ident, each  year,  proclaim  April  24  as 
Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  to  commemo- 
rate the  2  million  Armenian  martyrs  of 
1915. 

The  cathedral  that  his  holiness  conse- 
crated in  New  York  City  on  April  28  will 
stand  as  a  majestic  symbol  in  America 
of  the  revitalization  of  the  Armeman 
faithful  after  the  tragedy  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  50  years  ago. 

His  holiness  honors  us  with  his  pres- 
ence today.  I  hope  that  his  journey 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be  as 
successful  as  his  just  completed  visit 
to  the  New  Jersey-New  York  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  after  my  re- 
marks the  message  of  his  holiness  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Armenian  Cathedral: 
Message   of    His    Holiness   the    Catholicos 

ON    THE   Ocr.\SION    Of  THE    CONSECRATION   Or 

THE   Armenian    Cathedral   in    New   York, 

April  28,   1968 

"Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts; 
look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and 
visit  this  vine  and  the  vineyard  which  thy 
right  hand  hath  planted,"'  Psalm:  80:14-15. 

Holy  Is  the  hour  for  us  all,  as  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Armenians  opens  the  doors  of  this 
newlv  built  temple  with  prayer  and  praise 
and  offers  the  first  Divine  Liturgy  before  this 
holy  altar. 

Under  the  magnificent  vaults  of  this 
church  we  see  you,  dear  faithful,  a  true 
Image  of  a  living  church.  As  we  watch  your 
faces  we  are  aware  of  the  wave  of  sacred 
emotions  with  which  your  souls  are  filled 
and  rendered  radiant  with  the  light  in- 
visible. This  is  an  admirable  picture  of  spirit- 
ual grace:  this  is  a  rare  moment  of  spiritual 
bliss,  of  which  we  all  are  witnesses. 

Glory  to  God  the  Omniscient  who  has 
enabled  us  to  live  these  hallowed  moments. 

How  consoling,  how  significant,  especially 
in  our  day.  is  the  powerful  glow  of  religious 
fervor,  the  glow  of  the  light  of  victorious 
Christianity. 

Thou,  O  Lord  God  our  Saviour,  thou  art 
truly,  yes  truly,  the  light  of  the  world,  the 
hope  of  the  world. 

Observe,  dear  faithful,  observe  with  the 
eyes  of  your  soul  the  blessed  hand  of  Christ 
which  descends  upon  us  all.  Let  us  unite  and 
bow  before  that  hand  which  Is  the  preserver, 
guide  and  Saviour  of  our  faithful  ancient 
people  and  our  Holy  Church. 

Many  centuries  .igo,  since  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  the  .Armenian  people  saw  and  be- 


lieved in  Christ,  especially  through  the  his- 
toric vision  of  .St.  Gregory  the  Illumlnatoi 
of  Armenia.  For  nearly  seventeen  centuries 
the  Armenians  remained  faithful  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  remained  faithful  to  the 
great  hope  of  saUatlon,  consistently, 
taroughout  their  history,  despite  the  heavy 
blows  of  fate.  The  last  and  greatest  tragedy 
of  the  Armenian  nation,  in  1915.  is  well 
known  throughout  the  world.  Our  people 
became  the  victim  of  the  first  genocide  of 
the  twentieth  century,  on  Its  native  soil,  in 
Western  .Armenia,  with  the  martyrdom  '.t 
nearly  two  million  Armenians. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people  and 
their  church  has  been  an  authentic  wit- 
ness for  the  Christian  faith  and  martyrdom 
in  the  name  of  Christ  .ind  of  freedom.  Never- 
theless the  Armenian  spirit,  vitalized  by  st 
Gregory'.s  historic  vision  has  had  life  and 
abundant  life,  creating  the  marvelous  trea.«;- 
ury  of  its  distinctly  original  culture  and  h.ts 
left  to  the  centuries  to  come  the  book  of  its 
heroic  history. 

Today,  on  the  fotirth  week  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1968,  when 
.Armenians  everywhere  are  commemorating 
the  martyrs  of  the  nation,  here  on  the  soil  of 
this  great  and  magnificent  city,  you  ;ire 
gathered  in  your  newly  erected  house  nt 
worship  to  confess  once  more  your  Christian 
faith  and  your  national  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions. 

We  came  in  response  to  your  in\itatlon 
from  the  distant  land  of  Armenia,  from  Holv 
Etchmiadzin.  the  center  of  Armenia's 
Christian  falUi,  so  that  by  praying  together 
In  this  temple  we  may  bear  witness  that  the 
Armenian  people  remain  loyal  to  their  two 
thousand  year  vow,  and  continue  to  keep  alive 
God's  word  and  their  Christian  mission  In  our 
day.  in  .Armenia  and  throughout    the  world 

This  thought  presents  itself  especially  to- 
day, for  every  time  a  Christian  church  l-? 
built,  we  are  reminded  of  our  mission  to  re- 
build the  world  through  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  We  Ijelieve,  especially  in  our  day. 
that  Christian  churches,  together  in  a  new 
spirit,  should  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
their  mission  relative  to  the  facts  and  issues 
of  life  in  contemporan'  world. 

Dear  faithful.  God  is  not  dead,  neither  is 
humanity  in  man.  We  believe  that  men  ure 
destined  to  know  God  and  Immortality.  Let 
us,  therefore,  preach  Christ's  Gospel  with 
renewed  faith  in  a  new  spirit,  as  though  it 
were  written  especially  for  the  men  .md 
women  of  our  day.  for  their  spiritual  guid- 
ance, and  their  active  participation  in  the 
solution  of  the  great  issues  which  confront 
the  world  today.  Individual  men  and  peoples 
are  all  in  the  midst  of  crisis  today  and  nre 
directing  their  gaze  to  the  horizon  searchins 
for  the  shores  of  a  new  life  "where  mercy 
and  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness 
and  r>eace  have  kissed  each  other."  Ps.  85:12. 

As  the  Patriarch  of  the  .Armenian  Church 
we  will  always  pray  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  brotherhood  of  men.  and  har- 
monious  cooperation    of   nations. 

We  also  pray  that  your  great  and  glorious 
land.  Christ-loving  America,  exist  in  peace 
and  prosperity  through  the  continued  flower- 
ing of  the  spiritual  vitality,  moral  virtues, 
and  constructive  genius  of  its  people. 

On  this  memorable  hotir,  we  deem  it  a 
duty  of  conscience  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  all  the  benefits  which  the  sons  of  our 
church  have  been  enjoying  here,  whose  duty, 
of  course,  it  is  to  duly  appreciate  those  bene- 
fits -is  virtuous  Armenian  Christians  and  as 
honest  and  loyal  American  citizens. 

Along  with  these  thoughts,  we  greet  cor- 
diall;-  and  gratefully  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  our  .sister  churches,  all  our 
true  brothers  in  Christ  who  prayed  with  tis 
today  in  the  holy  temple.  May  the  Lord 
accept  our  prayers  and  further  strengthen 
our  unity. 

We  fervently  greet  and  congratulate  your 
industrious  Primate  and  the  clerical  order, 
the  dedicated  members  of  the  Building  Com- 
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mlttee  and  of  the  Diocesan  Council,  who 
brought  to  a  glorious  realization  the  historic 
tasks  of  the  construction  of  this  Cathedral, 
our  commendation  and  paternal  greeting  to 
.,11  the  contributors  and  our  blessings  to  all 
lie  people. 

And  thus,  dear  faithful,  we  wish  to  end 
lur  words  with  this  statement: 
Remain  firm  and  unshaken  on  the  rock  of 
our  faith  as  Armenian  Christians.  Live  and 
.vork  united  in  love,  as  one  man,  firm  as  an 
ndlvlslble  church,  persevering  and  "sub- 
'nittlng  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear 
i,f  Christ"  (Ephes.  5:21>.  retaining  your 
acred  traditions,  the  values  of  your  national 
leritage,  and  your  Christian  Armenian  spirit 
inder  the  blessings  of  Holy  Etchmiadzin. 
Keep  your  newly  erected  Cathedral  bright 
lud  luminous,  approach  with  laith  Us  holy 
iltar,  and  open  your  hearts  to  the  grace 
vhich  will  be  distributed  from  this  altar  to 
ou  and  vour  children.  You  will  live  by  these 
,;races,  you  will  be  enlightened  and  will  shine 
7)y  the  work  of  your  hands.  It  is  through 
:  liese  graces  that  the  great  hope  of  salvation 
.iiid  eternal  life  will  shine  upon  your  soul. 
\\m.  Armenian  people,  are  destined  to  live 
torever,  for  Christ  is  eternal. 

■Rejoice   ,ind   be  exceeding  glad,  for  great 
;s  your  reward  in  heaven" 

■Ve  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  ...  ye  are 
he  light  of  the  world.  .  .  ." 

•  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
■hey   may   see   your  good   works  and  glorify 
our  Father  which  is  in  lieaven."  Math.  5:12- 
14.  .Amen. 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
mnificant  honor  to  have  with  us  today 
.>uch  a  distinguished  and  high-ranking 
church  dignitary  as  His  Holiness  Vas- 
ken I,  the  supreme  patriarch  of  the 
.\rmenian  Church.  His  holiness  in  com- 
ing here  honors  us  and  we  in  our  wel- 
come to  him  pay  tribute  to  a  venerated 
.md  ancient  church  that  has  kept  alive 
•he  Christian  faith  through  centuries 
filled  with  many  tragedies  for  its  faith- 
:ul. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Armenian 
lailhful  in  .America  have  iirovided  their 
lellow  Americans  and  for  their  children 
an  evidence,  a  .symbol,  of  their  faith  by 
erecting  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  New 
York  City.  I  am  also  happy  that  his  holi- 
ness was  able  to  journey  here,  as  I  under- 
stand he  promised  to  do  in  his  prior  visit 
,n  1960.  to  consecrate  this  cathedral.  I 
cDngratulate  those  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  had  a  part  in  the  erection  of 
this  House  of  God. 

I  wish  his  holiness  a  successful  journey 
as  he  travels  to  bring  his  blessings  to  his 
spiritual  flock  in  America.  We  will  be 
looking  forward  to  the  next  visit  of 
his  holiness  to  the  United  States. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  my  constitutents  from  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  many  of 
whom  are  of  Armenian  descent,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  His  Holi- 
ness 'Vasken  I,  supreme  patriaCh  of  the 
Armenian  Church  who  honors  us  with  his 
presence  here  today. 

During  his  current  visit  to  the  United 
States,  as  in  his  previous  visit  in  1960, 
his  holiness  has  brought  his  patriarchal 
blessings  to  the  faithful  of  his  churcti,  to 
Americans  of  Armenian  descent,  and  in- 
deed to  all  our  citizens. 

Tlie  Armenian  Church  lias  through 
the  centuries  been  the  source  of  spiiitual 
nourishment  for  the  Armenian  nation 
and  in  fact  has  been  the  most  impoitanl 
factor  in  the  prcsei  vation  of  the  identity 
of  this  ancient  and  noble  nation, 

I  am  happy  that  such  a  distinguished 
prelate  as  his  holiness  is  able  to  honor 
us  with  his  presence  this  morning.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  receive  welcomes 
and  honors  throughout  his  visit  to  our 
country  as  he  has  already  received  from 
his  faithful  flock,  from  civic  leaders,  and 
from  religious  leaders  of  the  highest 
rank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  to  his 
lioliness  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  a  long  and  fruitful  pontifi- 
cate. 

WELCOME  TO  HIS  HOLINESS, 

VASKEN  I 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
visit  of  His  Holiness  Vasken  I. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection 


CONGRESSMAN      ANNUNZIO      WEL- 
COMES SUPREME  P.^^TRIARCH  OF 
THE    ARMENIAN    CHURCH 
Mr.   ANNUNZIO.   Mr    Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  words  of  welcome  to  His  Holiness 
Vasken  I,  of  the  .-Armenian  Church,  who 
honors  us  with  Iris  presence  liere  today. 
He  is  the  leader  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
church  who  has  journeyed  from  the  Holy 
Cathedral  of  Etchmiadzin  in  Armenia  to 
consecrate  a  majestic  Armenian  cathe- 
dral in  New  York  City  and  to  visit 
throughout  the  United  States  to  bring 
liis  blessings  to  Americans  who  are  of 
.^nnenian  descent. 

His  Holiness'  last  journey  to  the  United 
States  was  in  1960.  Then  as  now  he 
brought  great  joy  to  the  Armenian  faith- 
ful by  his  visit.  I  join  with  my  constitu- 
ents to  whom  His  Holiness  has  a  special 
meaning  in  welcoming  His  Holiness  to  the 
United  States,  to  this  House,  and  washing 
him  continued  success  in  his  Christian 
endeavors. 

Let  me  .say  that  the  cathedral  in  New- 
York  City  consecrated  by  His  Holiness 
located  at  34th  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
should  be  visited  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  and  .sympathetic  to  the  Armenian 
Church  and  its  faithful.  It  is  a  worthy 
memorial  to  the  Armenian  martyrs. 

I  want  to  thank  His  Holiness  for  honor- 
ing us  with  his  presence  here  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 


address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Arch- 
bishop Cooke  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  His  Holiness  to  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral, and  the  response  of  His  Holiness. 
Address  ok  Welcome  in  Honor  ok  His  Holi- 
ness  Vasken    I,    Sipreme    Patriarch    and 
Catholicos  of  All  Armenians,  Given  by 
Archdishof;  Cooke.  .April  29.  1968 
Your  Holiness:  In  the  name  of  the  priests, 
the  religious  and  ffilthlul  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  and  in  my  own  name,  we  wel- 
come you  to  <nir  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  We 
are   honored   bv   your   presence.  With   hearts 
filled  with  Christian  Irlendship,  wt-  greet  you 
as  the  Patriarch  and  Catholicos  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  Armenia  which  owes  its  lounda- 
tlon    to    the    Apostles,   Saint   Tliaddeus    and 
Saint  Bartholomew.  I  am  grateUil  that  1  had 
the   opportunltv   ol    being    with    vou    ..l    the 
historic  and  joyful  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Armenian  Cathedral  of  St.  Vartaii  in 
New    York.    Your    Cathedral    Is    a    symbol- 
witnessing   the  Christian   faith  and   martyr- 
dom ot  the  Armenian  people  in  the  name  "I 
Christ  and  the  cause  of  Ircedom. 

The  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Cotmcll  reminds  all  Christians  ol  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  venerable 
Churches  of  the  East  when  it  declares:  "From 
their  \ery  origins  the  Churches  of  the  Ea.st 
liavc  had  a  treasury  irom  which  the  Church 
of  the  West  has  drawn  largely  lor  its  liturgy, 
spiritual  theology,  and  jurisprudence.  N'or 
must  we  underestimate  the  l:ict  that  the 
basic  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Faith  concern- 
ing the  Trinity  and  the  Word  of  God  made 
(lesh  Irom  the  Virgin  Marv  were  defined  in 
Ecumenical  Councils  held  in  the  East.  To 
preserve  this  fidth.  these  Churches  have  suf- 
fered and  still  suffer  much."  im.  14) 

me  Decree  also  mentions  those  gifts  that 
we  share  with  our  Eastern  brethren:  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the 
"source  of  the  Churchs  life  and  pledge  of 
luture  glorv".  and  the  veneration  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  Marv  e\er  Virgin,  to  whom 
•in  their  liturgical  worship,  the  Eastern 
Christians  pay  high  tribute  in  beautiful 
hvmns  of  praise.  " 

Ii>  our  prayerful  service  of  welcome  to 
you.  Your  Holiness,  we  are  bearing  witness 
to  this  profound  communion  of  faith  and 
charity  which  unites  us.  At  the  same  time. 
we  Catholics  Join  in  prayer  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Armenian  Church  that  o\ir  Lord's- 
prayer  for  the  fullness  of  unity  among  His 
disciples  mav  soon  lie  fulfilled  Then,  in  the 
words  of  the  Fathers  of  Vatican  II.  "with  the 
removal  of  the  wall  dividing  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Church,  at  last  there  will  be  but  one 
dwelling,  firmly  fsiablished  on  the  corner- 
.stone.  Christ  Jesus,  who  will  make  both  one." 
May  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  our  mission 
of  rebuilding  the  world  through  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

May  we  prnv  together  for  Christian  Unity, 
for  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Response  of  His  Holiness  Vasken  I.  StrpREMC 
Pateiarch  and  Catholicos  of  All  Arme- 
nians, TO  .Archbishop  Cooke's  Welcome, 
April  29.  1968 

Most  reverend  brothers  and  dear  faithful, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  has  come  to  you  bringing  warmest 
Christian  greetings  from  Holy  Etchmiadzin 
and  Biblical  Aramt. 

In  uttering  the  name  of  Holy  Etchmiadzin. 
we  .Armenians  are  reminded  of  the  tradition 
according  to  which,  on  a  blessed  day.  St. 
Gregory  the  Illuminator  witnessed  In  a  vision 
the  descent  of  the  Only  Begotten  upon  the 
soil  of  Armenia  on  which  the  Apostles  had 
trod,  and  there  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Mother  Cathedral  and  Patriarchal. See  of 
the  Church  of  Armenia. 

The  vision  ot  'ong-suffertng  St.  Gregory 
is  for  us  the  actuahty  whereby  early  In  the 
fourth  centurv  the  Armenian  nation  took 
Christ  into  its  heart  and  lived  creatively  the 
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experience  of  Christian  spirituality,  to  this 

very  day. 

The  Armenian  Church  presents  Itself  to  the 
contemporary  world  and  to  sister  churches 
with  the  experience  of  seventeen  centuries. 

With  these  words,  the  133rd  Patriarch  of 
the  Armenian  Church  today  brings  greet- 
ings to  you  all.  from  Holy  Etchmladzln,  and 
prays  for  God's  divine  blessing. 

We  rejoice,  for  In  our  day  the  doors  of  all 
churches  have  been  opened  wide  for  brother- 
ly embrace,  to  pray  and  to  work  together. 

This  bright  era  opened  for  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Pope  John  XXIII 
of  siessed  memory,  whose  work  Is  today 
carr-.ed  on  by  his  most  worthy  successor.  His 
HoUness.  the  Pontiff  Paul  VI.  with  such 
noble  Inspiration  and  well-founded  spiritual 
authority 

Through  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  great  movement  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  of  the  ecumenical  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Ideal  of 
love  and  unity  among  all  Christians  has  be- 
come crystallized  and  with  which  we  all,  all 
churches  have  become  Imbued.  Thus  grad- 
ually the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  will  gain 
strength,  making  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 
dialogiie  with   the  world   more  successfully. 

Even  though  the  term  'Dialogue  with  the 
contemporary  world"  Is  a  new  expression,  Its 
oeginnlngs,  as  a  mode  of  Christian  life  and 
action,  go  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Where 
they  met  Christ's  apostles  who  initiated 
the  great  dialogue  with  their  contemporary 
world?  And  Is  It  not  true  that  the  luminous 
personalities  of  the  Church  constantly,  for 
centuries,  followed  the  same  course?  We  be- 
lieve that  they  well  understood  the  signs  of 
the  times,  understood  the  social  degradua- 
tion.  crying  injustices,  and  moral  Ills  of 
their  time  and  knew  how  to  plunge  Into  the 
torrent  of  hie  so  as  to  renew  human  life 
through  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  dispensing 
peace,  consolation,  and  the  great  hope  of 
ialv.'itlon. 

In  'ie  course  of  their  history,  all  churches 
ha'.'e  produced  apostle-llke  spiritual  fathers. 
When  St.  Francis  of  Assisl  cast  away  his  gar- 
ments of  slK  to  put  on  the  rags  of  a  mendi- 
cant, when  :ie  kissed  the  leper  and  when  he 
stated  to  the  Bishop  of  Asslsl  that  If  we 
amaiased  riches  we  would  have  to  provide 
weapons  with  which  to  defend  our  wealth — 
were  these  not  bold  attempts  in  his  time  to 
seek  forms  ol  dialogue  with  the  contem- 
porary world? 

These  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me,  dear 
brothers,  on  the  occaislon  of  visiting  you  and 
your  celebrated  cathedral. 

We  -ire  moved  by  your  gracious  words  you. 
our  brothers  In  Christ.  Archbishop  Cooke 
and  feel  obligated  for  your  warm  hospitality. 

You  and  we  preach  the  same  Holy  Gospel 
with  the  same  faith  and  same  hope.  We  are, 
therefore,  one  In  Christ.  May  God  enlighten 
otu-  hearts  and  the  course  of  our  labors,  and 
lead  us  towards  the  fulftllment  of  His  will 
'Cast  not  away,  therefore,  yoiu-  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward.  For 
ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  God.  ye  might  receive  the 
promise."     Hebrews   10:  35-.36)    Amen. 


T'WO    STEPS    FORW.ARD,    ONE    STEP 
BACK 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.^  .ronsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mm'uCe  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communist  Parry  parley  held  in  Dresden 
recently,   and   the   visit  to  Moscow  by 


Czech  Communist  Party  Chief  .Alexander 
Dubcek  last  weekend,  should  .serve  as 
clear  examples  of  the  sudden  checks 
which  can  so  easily  be  put  on  the  opti- 
mistic accounts  in  the  Western  press  of 
recent  political  dissent  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. At  the  meeting  of  the  comrades  of 
tlie  Warsaw  Pact,  Czechoslovakia  was 
sternly  warned  that  i-estraint  is  safer 
than  reform  when  walking  the  road  to 
socialism;  in  Moscow  the  Czechs  and 
Russians,  after  a  hastily  called  meeting, 
publicly  renewed  their  mutual  aim^. 
despite  apparent  private  disagreement. 

The  waves  of  enthusiasm  stirred  m  the 
United  States  at  even  the  slight-est  npple 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  may  tend 
to  give  readers  here  the  certain  .satisfac- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Bloc  is  becoming 
more  "capitalist"  by  the  day,  and  freer 
from  the  political  and  economic  controls 
of  the  Soviet  Union, 

However,  our  wishful  interpretation  of 
the  limited  details  about  recent  signs  of 
dissent  in  Eastern  Europe  may  at  times 
outpace  the  more  sober  facts,  and  the  re- 
newed solidarity  proclaimed  at  Dre.sden 
and  Moscow  are  excellent,  if  somewhat 
chilling,  examples  of  the  strict  patterns 
which  determine  political  developments 
in  the  Soviet  sphere. 

We  certainly  do  encourage  the  expres- 
sions of  Rumania,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia for  a  more  democratic  way  of 
life.  But  we  should  also  temper  our  en- 
thusiasm and  support  with  a  realistic 
respect  for  the  economic  and  social  facts 
of  their  situation. 

For  example,  in  Czechoslovakia  it  has 
recently  been  made  clear  that  "demo- 
cratic" progress  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  existence  of  several  political 
parties.  Democracy  will  be  developed  by 
independent  groups  within  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  says  Chairman  Dubcek.  Fran- 
ticek  Kriegel,  secretary  of  the  National 
Front  Organization,  is  in  charge  of  all 
political  activites. 

These  countries  are  making  progress 
toward  greater  freedom  of  political  and 
individual  expression,  but  it  is  progress 
measured  in  steps  rather  than  strides  or 
leaps  forward,  and  in  most  cases  it  fol- 
lows the  cadence  of  "two  steps  forward. 
one  step  back."  They  are  marching  to 
a  different  drummer,  and  this  we  should 
remember. 

WORKING  PAPER  ON  THE  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  ROLE  IN  THE  WAR 
IN  SOUTH  WETNAM 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  heart  of  the  current  controversy 
in  America  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  this  is  simply 
an  internal  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
or  whether  it  is  a  mix  of  Inteinal  civil 
war  and  dlrecvpolitical  and  military  ag- 
V 


trrps.slon  by  North  Vietnam  aealnst  the 
South  pur.suant  to  a  Communist  irohcy 
of  instigating,  controlling,  and  support- 
ing   "wars   of   national    liberation." 

In  view  of  the  critical  importance  n! 
thus  issue  at  home  and  abroad.  I  per- 
sonally requested  Vietnam  experts  in  the 
Department  of  State  to  set  forth  the  facts 
they  had  and  could  obtain  regarding  tlie 
involvement  of  North  Vietnam  in  Mie 
conflict  in  the  South. 

This  leport  has  taken  considerable 
time  to  put  together  It  is  the  lesult  of 
months  of  work  reviewing  literally  tho'a- 
.sands  of  .sources  from  which  some  of  ihe 
items  of  u'reatest  clarity  and  lmportai,ce 
have  been  .selected.  Although  this  is  lu^t 
an  official  State  Department  paper,  it  i,s. 
I  believe,  a  scholarly  attempt  to  illus- 
trate events  beaiina:  on  the  situation. 

I  hope  that  this  document  will  attmct 
the  wide  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  .American  people,  for  a  critical  study 
of  Its  contents  niay  shed  important  lialit 
on  the  nature  of  this  conflict  I  include  it 
herewith : 
Working  Papee  on   tub   North   Vietnamese 

Role  in  the  War  in  Soi-th  Vietnam 

This  working  paper  discusses  the  role  <■: 
North  Vlet-Nam  In  the  origin,  direction  .i:.d 
supfKtrt  of  the  war  in  .South  Vlet-Nair,  1: 
Is  based  on  the  appended  compilation  : 
more  than  100  \erbatim  captured  cioci;- 
inents.  intelligence  briefs  and  the  whole  .•■ 
part  of  Interrogations  edited  for  securi'v 
The  information  in  this  compilation  goes  .u? 
far  as  is  now  Justifiable  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. Obviously  such  a  compilation  cannot  in- 
clude Information  from  sensitive  sources 
who  could  be  easily  compromised  under 
present  wartime  conditions.  If  .such  Inforni.i- 
tlon  were  releasable,  the  paper  would  l>e  ccr.- 
slderably  more  conclusive.  Nonetheless,  ever. 
with  these  limitations.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  paper  and  accompanying  compilation  are 
!x5th  useful  and  informative. 

The  footnotes  to  tlds  paper  are  based 
largely  on  the  material  In  the  compUaticT;. 
The  nature  of  the  material  is.  however.  iu..v 
described  In  the  footnote.';  so  that  the  reaoer 
can  get  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  the  kind  :f 
Information  Involved  even  If  he  does  r.o: 
have  the  ccfmpllatlon   fully  before  him. 

-Among  the  documents  In  the  compilation, 
perhaps  the  three  most  important  ones,  rap- 
tured within  the  past  two  years  and  of  great 
Interest  to  any  student  of  this  subject,  .ire 
as  follows: 

(ai  CRIMP  Document:  A  '23.000-word  re- 
view of  the  "Experience  of  the  South  Vlet- 
Nam  Revolutionary  Movement  during  the 
Past  Several  Years"  which  was  written  about 
1963  by  an  unidentified  Communist  cadrf 
and  was  captured  by  Allied  Forces  In  earlv 
January    1966    during    Operation    CRIMP. 

(b)  Le  Duan  Letter:  A  letter  dated  Marc--. 
1966.  prestunably  written  by  Le  Duan.  Firsi 
Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong  [Communist  Party 
cif  Vlet-Nam  I  Central  Committee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo;  captured  by  units  ; 
the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  January  21.  1967 
during   Operation    Cedar   Palls. 

ic)  Talk  of  General  Vinh:  A  talk  by  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Van  Vinh.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  High  Command  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Lao  Dong's  Reunification  Depart- 
ment,  made  before  the  Viet  Cong  Four:.'. 
Central  Office  iCOSVN)  Congress  In  April 
196t  It  was  captured  by  US.  Forces  in  Nlnh 
Thuan  Province  in  early  1967.  The  reader 
may  find  that  the  style  of  these  and  other 
doctunents  Is  heavy  and  frequently  hard  " 
follow.  These  characteristics  make  close  scrv.- 
tlny  of  the  texts  and  a  knowledge  of  tl:e 
historical  context  essential  to  their  Inter- 
pretation. 
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The  following  discussion  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam's  role  In  the  current  war  Is  In  two 
parts.  The  first  deals  briefly  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  setting  In  which  the  war 
started.  The  second  outlines  what  can  be 
said,  on  the  basis  of  this  documentary  ma- 
terial, about  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the 
war. 

I.  THE  SETTING  OP  THE  WAB 

Tills  paper  does  not  attempt  to  provide 
an  accout  of  the  complex  series  of  events 
that  led  up  to  the  current  war.  However, 
there  are  two  features  of  the  Vietnamese 
political  landscape  In  the  period  following 
the  FYench  decision  to  end  the  fighting  in 
1954  that  require  mention 

A.  The  Geneva  Accords,  1954 

The  Geneva  Accords  constitute  the  first  of 
these  features.  Although  much  has  already 
been  written  about  them,  their  most  im- 
portant practical  effect  was  to  create  two 
separate  international  entitles  In  Vietnam. 
That  a  separate  national  entlty^South  Vlet- 
Nam — existed  against  which  aggression  could 
be  committed  Is  evident  from  the  following 
facts: 

1.  -Anyone  reading  the  Accords  ■will  recog- 
Mze  that  the  establishment  of  the  17th 
parallel  as  a  dividing  line  between  North  and 
South  Vlet-Nam,  the  provision  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  people  north  or 
south  of  the  parallel  according  to  their  po- 
litical preferences,  the  postponement  of  gen- 
eral elections  for  two  years,  and  the  ambigui- 
ty as  to  how  such  election  could  be  orga- 
nized— all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  was  being  divided.  -Arthur  Schlesln- 
rier.  Jr.  makes  this  point  In  his  book.  The 
Bitter  Heritage,  when  he  savs  that  the  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva  "resulted  in  the  de  facto 
partition  of  Vlet-Nam  at  the  17th  parallel 
and  the  independence  of  Loas  and  Cambo- 
dia." ■■  As  far  back  as  1955.  South  Vlet-Nam 
was  recognized,  de  jure,  by  36  countries,  and 
North  Vlet-Nam  had  full"  relations  with  12 
countries.  Today  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
h:is  de  jure  diplomatic  relations  with  52  na- 
tions. North  Vlet-Nam  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  24  countries,  12  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Communist  bloc. 

2.  The  situation  had  ample  precedent  In 
what  had  happened  In  Korea.  There,  the 
country  had  been  divided  at  the  38th  parallel, 
..nd  remained  so  even  though  a  resolution 
jt'  the  United  Nations  General  -Assembly  In 
1947  recommended  elections  not  later  than 
the  end  of  March  1948,  to  be  followed  by  the 
convening   of   a   Korean    national   assembly, 

.nd  the  formation  of  a  national  government." 
i.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  1957.  proposed  to 
.-.dmit  North  Vlet-Nam.  South  Viet-Nam.  and 
the  two  Koreas  to  the  United  Nations  as  four 
separate  states.  In  fact.  Soviet  spokesmen 
i.-.ive  specifically  said  :  "The  realistic  approach 
was  to  admit  that  there  were  two  States  with 
conflicting  political  systems  in  both  Korea 
and  Viet-Nam." »  They  later  reversed  their 
jjosition  regarding  South  Viet-Nam;  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  the  admission 
C'f  both  North  Vlet-Nam  and  North  Korea. 
4.  The  United  States,  for  its  part.  Indicated 

•1  1954  that  It  would  "refrain  from  the  threat 
!  r  the  use  of  force  to  disturb"  the  Geneva 
.\ccords.  But  It  also  stated  that  "it  would  view 
any  renewal  of  the  aggression  In  violation  of 
the  aforesaid  -Agreements  with  grave  concern 


.Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  The  Bitter 
!l-":tage  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.. 
:  "37) .  p.  10. 

•  William  Reltzel.  Morton  A..  Kaplan,  and 
Constance  G.  Goblenz,  United  States  Foreign 
Policy,  1945-1955  (Washington;  Brookings 
Institution.  1956).  pp.  176-177. 

T  John  Norton  Moore,  "The  Lawfulness  of 
Military  -Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam."  In  American  Journal  of  International 
Law,  Vol.  61.  No.  1  (January.  1967),  pp.  1-34. 


and   as   seriously    threatening    International 
peace  and  security."  ' 

5.  When  President  Kennedy  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dmh  Diem  on  December  14,  1961. 
announcing  a  major  Increase  in  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  South  Vlet-Nam.  he  noted  that  "the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being  waged 
against  your  people  and  your  Government  Is 
supported  and  directed  from  the  outside  by 
the  authorities  in  Hanoi."  He  further  re- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  declaration  of  1954:  "At 
that  time,  the  United  States,  although  not 
a  party  to  the  Accords,  declared  that  it  'would 
view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  International 
peace  and  security."  We  continue  to  maintain 
that  view."  =• 

B.  The  Communist  apparatus  in 
South  Vietnam 

A  second  feature  of  the  Vietnamese  land- 
scape both  before  and  since  1954  has  been 
the  existence  of  a  Communist  political  and 
military  apparatus  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Party 
documents  captured  by  French  forces  during 
their  war  against  the  Viet  Mlnh  described  the 
Communist  organization  of  the  period. 

1.  In  the  South,  the  apparatus  w;is  bro-..dly 
divided  between  two  regions,  or  "Interzones," 
and  a  special  zone  in  the  .irea  of  Siilgon. 
Each  of  these  zones  orlginalU  reported  di- 
rectly to  Communist  Party  headquarters  in 
Hanoi.  Interzone  5  (Trung  Bo)  encompassed 
the  northern  und  central  part  of  South  Viet- 
Nam.  Interzone  Nam  Bo  consisted  of  the 
south  and  southwest,  including  the  Delta. 
Province,  district,  town,  and  village  cells  re- 
ported to  these  "Interzones."" 

2  In  1951.  when  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  North  was  reconstituted  as  the  Lao  Dong 
Party.  Its  apparatus  In  the  South  was  reor- 
ganized under  a  six-man  Ttung  Uong  Cue 
Mien  ;Vjm,  or  Central  Oflice  lor  South  Vlet- 
Nam   iCOSVNi." 

3.  The  head  of  COSVN  and  senior  Party 
represent;itlve  In  the  South  was  Le  Duan,  an 
Annamite.  who  is  now  First  Secretary  of  the 
Z,ao  Dong  Party  In  Hanoi.  His  deputy  was  Le 
Due  Tho,  a  northerner,  who  today  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party.  Le  Duan  and  Tho  appear  to  have  had 
considerable  Independence  of  action  in  di- 
recting day-to-day  military  and  political  op- 
erations In  the  South,  but  remained  answer- 
able on  broad  policy  questions  to  the  heads 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in  the  North. ^ 

4.  The  end  of  the  war  against  France  in 
1954,   and   the   establishment  of  North   and 


'  Statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  at  the  conclud- 
ing Plenary  Session  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, July  21,  1954;  Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  August  2,  1954.  pp.  162-163. 

Letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  Presi- 
dent Diem.  December  14.  1961;  Department 
ijf  State  Bulletin,  January  1,  1962,  pp.  13-14. 

"  A  report  of  "The  Expansion  of  the  Party" 
and  other  matters  by  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee In  1948;  "Remarks  on  the  Official  Ap- 
t>earance  of  the  Vietnamese  Workers'  Party." 
dated  November  1951;  "Report  on  the  Work 
of  Edification  of  the  Party  During  the  Jvily  ' 
September  Quarter  of  1949."  "Principles  and 
Organizational  Structure  of  the  Committee 
for  Zones  Occupied  by  the  Enemy";  March 
12,  1949;  "Resume  of  Decisions  Taken  by  the 
Permanent  Central  Committee  of  the  Party 
Regarding  the  Organization  of  the  Party  In 
the  Army";  Instructions  dated  August  13. 
1949  to  the  Nambo  Regional  Committee. 
(Items  1-6) 

'  "Decision  to  Create  the  Central  Office  for 
South  Vlet-Nam";  a  Lao  Dong  Party  docu- 
ment dated  June  7.  1951.  (Item  211) 

*  See  a  1961  Intelligence  summary,  compiled 
during  the  Indo-China  War.  describing  Le 
Duan's  and  Tho's  positions.  (Item  11) 


South  Viet-Nam,  brought  no  significant 
change  in  the  centralized  control  of  the 
Party  by  Hanoi.  Although  COSVN  was  phased 
out.  Its  functions  In  the  southern  and  south- 
western provinces  were  ;issumed  by  the  Re- 
gional Committee  for  Nam  Bo.  Hanoi  took 
direct  charge  of  party  activities  In  Interzone 
5,  the  northern  part  ol  south  Viet-Nam." 

II.  origins  and  evolution  of  the  current 
war 
It  was  In  this  setting  that  the  current  war 
In  South  Vlet-Nam  started  and  evolved.  Five 
major  phases  in  this  development  can  be 
readily  Identified.  The  evidence  for  each  of 
the  Ave  phases  and  the  inferences  that  can 
be  drawn  about  the  role  played  by  North 
Vlet-Nam  are  summarized  below. 

A.  The  political  phase.  1954-56 
This  was  the  period  In  which  both  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  were  working  to  secure  control 
over  their  respective  parts  of  Vlet-Num  At 
the  same  time,  although  one  cannot  be  cer- 
tain about  the  precise  numbers,  approxi- 
mately 900,000  people  fled  the  North  to  the 
South;  about  90,000  people  chose  to  go  North 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords'" 
During  these  years.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem— first  as 
Premier,  then  as  President  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam — undertook  his  campaigns  to  bring  var- 
ious dissident  factions  and  sects  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  consolidated  his  power 
In  the  North,  and  North  Viet-Nam,  lor  its 
part,  took  the  following  steps  with  respect  to 
South  Vlet-Nam: 

1.  Deputy  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
July  12.  1954.  expressly  stated  that  "We  shall 
achieve  unity.  We  shall  achieve  it  Just  us  we 
have  won  the  war.  No  force  In  the  world. 
Internal  or  external,  can  make  us  deviate 
from  our  path  .  .  ."  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  emphasized 
this  determination  the  next  day  by  calling 
publicly  for  a  "long  and  arduous  struggle" 
to  win  the  southern  ureas,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  "territories  of  ours."  " 


"Report  of  the  interrogation  of  Tran  Ba 
Buu  after  his  capture  In  1956.  (Item  12)  In- 
telligence summary  from  ralllers.  cadres.  In- 
filtrated agents  and  captured  documents; 
deals  particularly  with  Nambo  Region 
(southwestern  provinces),  litem  210) 

'''Fourth  Interim  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol in  Viet-Nam  (April  U,  1955  to  August 
10.  1955)  (London;  HMSO,  1955.  .30.  Appendix 
IV)  C.f..  B.S.N.  Murtl.  Viet-Nam  Divided 
(New  York:  -Asia  Publishing  House.  1964), 
pp.  88-91;  Bernard  B.  Pall,  The  Two  Viet- 
Nams  (New  York:  Praeger,  Revised  Edition, 
1964) .  pp.  153-154.  358,  uses  the  figure  860,000 
from  North  to  South;  Pall  Viet-Nam  Witness 
(New  York:  Praeger.  1966),  p.  76.  For  esti- 
mates on  movements  from  South  to  North. 
see  Murtl.  op.  at.,  p.  224:  R.  P.  Stebblns  and 
the  Research  Staff  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  United  States  m  World  Affairs, 
1954  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros..  1956), 
p.  285.  quoted  In  Kahln  and  Lewis.  United 
States  in  Viet-Nam  (New  York:  Dial  Press. 
1967),  p.  75;  both  the  latter  cite  figures  in 
excess  of  100.000.  The  Viet  Mlnh  claim 
140.000;  e.g.,  Wilfred  O.  Burchett.  Viet-Nam. 
Inside  Story  of  the  Guerrilla  War  (New  York: 
International  Publishers.  1965),  p.  128.  The 
1965  White  Paper  gives  the  figure  90.000; 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Aggression  from 
the  North  (Department  of  State  publication 
7839.  February,  1965),  p.  11. 

"Ho  Chl  Mlnh.  "Appeal  made  after  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments", (July  22.  1954).  Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
Revolution,  Bernard  B.  Pall,  ed.,  (New  York: 
Praeger.  1967)  p.  272;  "North.  Central  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  are  territories  of  ours.  Our 
country  will  certainly  be  unified.  Our  entire 
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2  Hanoi  did  withdraw  the  bulk  of  lis  fight- 
ing men  from  the  South.  However,  most  of 
these  'regroupees"  were  placed  in  special 
umts.  They  formed  into  the  305tii.  324th. 
325th,  330th.  and  338th  Divisions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Armj-.  At  least  until  1959, 
these  divisions  were  reportedly  composed  en- 
tirely of  South  Vietnamese.  - 

3.  Hanoi  also  left  a  small  but  experienced 
military  force  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  Although 
Its  exact  size  is  unknown,  in  1956  the  U.S. 
military  attache  estimated  it  at  about  5.000 
aien.^ 

4.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  decisive 
to  long  term  Communist  strategy.  North  Viet- 
Nam  continued  to  maintain  Its  political  net- 
work m  the  South.  '  Even  in  the  first  year 
after  Geneva.  It  sent  a  small  number  of 
cadres  across  or  around  the  17th  parallel  ' 
A  notable  arrival  was  General  Van  Tien 
Dung,  then  and  since  chief  of  staff  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  who  dropped  ab- 
ruptly from  public  view  in  the  North  for  a 
period  in  1955-56.  Intelligence  reports  placed 
him  m  South  Vlet-Nam.  where  he  was  work- 
ing to  organize  additional  units  of  former 
Viet  Minh  cadres  who  had  not  gone  North, 
and  to  prepare  for  luture  Infiltration  and 
expansion  of  the  apparatus  in  the  South." 

5  Most  important  of  all.  Hanoi  ordered  its 
apparatus  in  the  South  to  go  underground. 
.\>  the  CRIMP  Documt-nt  puts  it:  "The  party 
.ippanitus  in  South  Vlet-Nam  .  .  .  became 
covert  The  organization  and  methods  of 
operation  of  the  party  were  changed  In  order 
to  guarantee  the  leadership  and  focus  forces 
of  the  i'arty  under  the  new  struggle  condi- 
tion." A  Party  policy  paper  of  the  time  de- 
fines as  part  of  "the  Immediate  mission  of 
Nambo  .  .  the  consolidation  and  reforma- 
tion of  Party  organisms  and  popular  groups 
on  a  clandestine  basis,  based  upon  vigilance 
and  revolutionary  procedures  designed  to 
safeguard  our  forces  .  .   ."  '■ 

6.  These  orders  were  apparently  obeyed. 
There  are  reports  of  Party  meetings  in  1956- 
57  to  discuss  a  change  of  tactics,  and  Le  Duan 
is  represented  as  urging  Increased  military 
action.  "Our  political  struggle  in  the  South 
will  sometimes  have  to  be  backed  up  with 
military  action  to  show  the  strength  of  [our] 


people  will  surely  be  liberated."  Also.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Intelligence  Brief.  August  5. 
1954.  litem  A) 

-  Interrogation  of  Le  Van  Thanh,  Viet 
Cong  signal  platoon  leader.  In  which  five  di- 
visions were  described  that  were  composed  of 
South  Vietnamese  were  regroviped  in  the 
North  following  the  1954  Geneva  Accords. 
( Item  84 1 

'V.S-  Army  Attache  situation  report.  Sai- 
gon. July  1956.  (Item  25) 

'  Interrogation  of  a  man  who  handled  Viet 
Cong  agents  at  the  time  of  his  capture  in 
1964;  1958  South  Vietnamese  counter- 
espionage report;  Memorandum  to  .All  Pro- 
vincial Committees  from  Eastern  Interzone 
Committee.  Lao  Dong  Party,  obtained.  No- 
vember 29,  1964;  Intelligence  report  of  No- 
vember 1955.  litems  27,  28.  29.  205) 

'South  Vietnamese  counter-espionage  re- 
port of  1958  giving  details  of  DRV  Intelli- 
gence activities;  and  Intelligence  report  of 
November  1955,  noting  the  arrival  of  50  ex- 
perienced regroupees  In  South  Vlet-Nam  in 
October   1965.    (Items  28  and  205) 

*  Interrogation  of  Viet  Minh  cadre  who 
deserted  in  1956:  document  taken  from  a  po- 
litical officer  with  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  on  November  27.  1956;  description 
by  a  North  Vietnamese  of  the  Van  Tien 
Dung  Pham  Van  Bach  missions;  summary  of 
intelUgence  reports  concerning  Van  Tien 
Dung  and  the  Hoa  Hao.  (Items  16.  19.  21.  22) 

•  The  CRIMP  Document;  also  a  Viet  Minh 
policy  paper  on  strategy  Issued  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  Lao  Dong  Party  to  the 
Nam  Bo  Interzone.  obtained  In  November 
1954   litem  200 ( 


forces,"  he  told  a  Party  conference  in  the 
South  on  March  18,  1936.  "Therefore  we 
should  Increase  our  forces  in  the  South  and 
develop  military  action."  Nonetheless,  de- 
spite these  outbursts,  the  apparatus  seems 
to  have  followed  the  line  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  through  1956,  and  to  have  worked  for 
unification  by  political  means;  i.e  by  sub- 
version and  all  means  short  of  resorting  to 
open  armed  conflict. 

It  is  clear  from  this  evidence  that; 

1.  Hanoi  was  indeed  both  committed  and 
determined  to  bring  the  South  under  its 
control. 

2.  Hanoi  was  also  willing  to  accept  unifi- 
cation by  way  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  pro- 
vided that  it  could  manipulate  these  Accords 
so  as  to  ensure  victory  for  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  and  control  of  the  South  by  the  North. 

3.  Even  so.  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
hedged  their  bets.  They  were  willing  to  rely 
upon  political  means  according  to  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  They 
left  enough  of  their  political  and  military 
apparatus  in  South  Vlet-Nam  so  as  to  weaken 
it  from  within  and  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  any  elections  should  these  come  about. 
But  they  also  were  prepared  to  expand  the 
apparatus  in  order  to  return  to  armed  strug- 
gle" or  an  all-out  military  effort  if  the  politi- 
cal gambit  failed.  And.  of  course,  the  politi- 
cal gambit  did  fail. 

Indeed,  the  period  from  1954  through  1956 
saw  the  consolidation  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment in  South  Vlet-Nam.  and  what  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  a  "miracle"  of 
settling  down  and  accomplishment,  at  least 
in  relation  to  what  may  well  have  been  North 
Vlet-Nam's  expectations  of  early  collapse. 

Moreover,  the  elections  scheduled  lor  July 
1956  under  the  Geneva  Accords  never  did 
take  place.  On  this  much-debated  issue,  the 
key  points  to  recall  are  the  fact  that  the 
Geneva  Accords  called  for  "free"  elections 
and  that,  as  all  responsible  observers  at  the 
time  agreed.  North  Vlet-Nam  would  not  con- 
ceivably have  permitted  any  supervision  or 
any  determination  that  could  remotely  have 
been  called  free.  Hence.  Diem  refused  to  go 
through  with  the  elections,  and  we  supported 
him  In  that  refusal.  ' 

B.  The  outbreak  of  the  war.  1956-59 

The  period  from  1956  to  1959  is  a  particu- 
larly difficult  one  to  characterize  In  a  few 
words.  In  South  Viet-Nam.  despite  earlier 
political  and  economic  gains.  President  Diem 
was  becoming  increasingly  repressive  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  his  authority;  in  the 
pfocess  he  undoubtedly  contributed  to  grow- 
ing, if  relatively  disorganized,  opposition. 
In  the  countryside,  peasant  discontent  was 
aroused  particularly  by  his  brother's  ex- 
cessive measures  to  ferret  out  Coiumunlst 
cadres;  and  urban  discontent  was  aroused  by 
his  efforts  to  discredit  and  neutralize  any 
opposition  that  went  beyond  mere  dissent. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  exploited  by  the 
Communist  underground  apparatus  which 
now  became  less  reluctant  to  use  overt  means. 


and.  in  areas  where  Its  strength  was  rela- 
tively unchallenged  by  the  Government,  to 
resort  to  selective  terrorism.  Although  sta- 
tistics for  the  period  are  neither  complete 
nor  entirely  reliable,  a  sharp  rise  In  terrorism 
seems  to  have  begun  as  early  as  1957  It  ap- 
pears that  by  1958  the  Government  was 
losing  about  40  civilian  officials  and  40  mili- 
tary personnel  per  month,  and  it  Is  widely 
conceded  that  an  organized  uprising  against 
Diem  got  underway  sometime  between  then 
and  1960.- 

What  about  the  role  of  North  Vlet-Nam  in 
this  uprising?  The  evidence  Indicates  the 
following: 

1.  There  was  considerable  debate  within 
the  Communist  apparatus  In  the  South  as  to 
what  strategy  they  should  follow,  given  the 
failure  to  achieve  unification  by  political 
means. 

2.  By  1958.  according  to  the  CRIMP  docu- 
ment, "the  majority  of  the  party  members 
and  cadres  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
launch  immediately  an  afmed  struggle  m 
order  to  preserve  the  movement  and  protect 
the  forces.  In  several  areas  the  party  mem- 
bers on  their  own  initiative  had  organized 
armed  struggle  against  the  enemy."  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  there  were  others  who  were 
hesitant  to  push  the  armed  struggle.  "These 
people  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  masses,  of  the  Party  and  of  the 
movement  and  therefore  did  not  dare  mo- 
bilize the  masses  in  order  to  seek  every  means 
to  oppose  the  enemy."  The  Nam  Bo  Regional 
Committee  leadership  hesitatetl,  "but  the 
principal  reason  was  the  tear  of  violating  the 
party  line."  -' 

3.  During  this  period,  the  CRIMP  Docu- 
ment reports  that  "the  political  struggle 
movement  of  the  masses,  although  not  de- 
feated, was  encountering  increasing  dlfflcully 
and  Increasing  weakness;  the  Party  bases  al- 
though not  completely  destroyed  were  sig- 
nificantly weakened,  and  in  some  areas  quite 
seriously;  the  prestige  of  the  masses  and  of 
the  revolution  suffered."  ~ 

4.  Meanwhile.  Le  Duan  left  South  Viet- 
Nam  sometime  In  1957.  emerged  in  Hanoi, 
and  became  First  Secretary  of  the  Lao  Doug 
Party — an  indication  that  those  favoring  the 
armed  struggle  had  prevailed,-' 

5.  In  1958.  there  is  evidence  that  Hanoi 
took  the  first  steps  to  organize  the  movement 
of  men  and  supphes  both  through  Laos  and 
across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  iDMZ).-' 

6.  Tlien.  in  May  1959,  the  Politburo  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  announced  the  decision  for 
war  against  South  Viet-Nam.  Although  the 
decision  itself  may  have  been  taken  earlier, 
the  directive  of  the  Politburo,  again  accord- 
ing to  the  CRIMP  Document,  "stated  that 
the  time  had  come  to  push  the  armed  strug- 
gle against  the  enemy.  Thanks  to  this  .  .  . 
in  October  1959  the  armed  struggle  was 
launched."  As  described  by  the  CRIMP  Docu- 
ment, "it  immediately  took  the  form  in 
South  Viet-Nam  of  revolutionary  warfare,  a 
long-range   revolutionary   warfare."-' 


'  Interrogation  of  Viet  Minh  cadre  who 
surrendered  In  March,  1966,  in  which  Le 
Duan's  disgust  with  DRV  policy  toward  the 
ICC  and  his  eagerness  to  invade  South  Viet- 
Nam  are  described:  see  also  a  doctiment  taken 
from  a  political  officer  of  communist  forces 
In  South  Viet-Nam  on  November  27,  1956,  in 
which  Le  Duan  is  reported  to  feel  the  time 
for  a  military  struggle  has  come;  see  also  a 
document  Issued  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  guidance  of  c.idres,  prob- 
ablv  dated  late  Spring  1956.  (Items  18,  19, 
204) 

="  A  somewhat  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  election  problem,  including  the  contem- 
jxjrary  comments  of  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau,  will  be 
found  In  "The  Path  to  Vietnam."  by  WilUam 
P.  Bundy.  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  Pall  of  1967.  (Item  L) 
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-'Robert  Selgllano,  South  Viet-Nam:  Na- 
tion Under  Stress  i Boston:  Houghton  Mlffliii, 
1964).  p.  138:  Bernard  B.  Pall.  Viet-Nam  Wn- 
ness  I  New  York:  Praeger.  1966).  pp.  185-188 
Denis  Warner,  The  Last  Confucian  (New 
York:  Macmillan.  1963).  p.  154ff. 

-•  The  CRIMP  Document. 

-  Ibid. 

-'Intelligence  report.  March  1.  1956;  intel- 
ligence report.  June  15.  1956;  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcasts  of  September  3,  1957  and  October 
19  and  30,  1957,  describing  Le  Duan's  activi- 
ties. (I'tems  B-F) 

=  ' Interrogation  of  a  Montagnard  in  Quan<: 
Tri  Province,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  Viet 
Cong  agent,  and  Infiltrated  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam  in  October.  1961.  ( Item  70) 

-  The  CRIMP  Document :  see  also  Party 
Communique.  May  13,  1959  and  Comments 
on  Party  Communique,  May  14.  (Items  J 
andK) 


7.  Bv  the  end  of  1959,  more  than  400  civil- 
ians liad  been  murdered  and  another  579 
kidnapped  in  South  Viet-Nam.-''  Armed  at- 
tacks had  increased  significantly  in  size,  with 
company-strength  Viet  Cong  units  appear- 
ing in  assaults  on  army  outposts  and  patrols. 
In  January  1960.  a  Viet  Cong  battalion  some 
500  strong  successfully  attacked  an  ARVN 
regiment. 

The  history  that  seems  to  emerge  from 
these  data  is  as  loUows : 

1.  Hanoi  had  committed  itself  publicly  and 
irrevocably  to  a  return  to  armed  struggle  in 
the  South. 

2.  The  southern  part  of  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus had  become  restive  with  the  political 
approach  bv  1956,  and  Le  Duan  in  particular 
was  persuaded  that  force  would  be  required 
to  bring  about  unification. 

3.  The  Diem  regime's  trend  toward  repres- 
sion made  the  "obJecUve"  conditions  seem 
ripe  for  launching  the  struggle. 

4.  The  Party  apparatus  was  gradually  re- 
activated Into  militant  actions  where  local 
conditions  pernutted. 

5.  By  May  1959,  at  the  latest,  Hanoi  in 
effect  declared  war  on  South  Viet-Nam  and 
committed  Its  political  and  military  appa- 
ratus m  the  South  to  the  struggle. 

It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  Diem 
strengthened  Hanoi's  hand  by  virtue  of  the 
measures  he  was  taking  against  both  the 
dissident  sects  and  the  Communist  appara- 
tus in  the  South.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
sense  of  weakness  felt  by  the  leaders  of 
Nam  BO,  and  Hanoi's  fear  that  it  would  lose 
control  over  the  apparatus,  triggered  the 
decision.  But  the  fact  Is  that  Hanoi  decided 
to  reunify  the  country  by  force.  Moreover, 
it  appears  to  have  had  the  only  apparatus 
in  the  South  capable  of  organizing  and 
controlling  an  outbreak  of  violence  of  the 
magnitude  that  then  occurred. 

C.  The  special  war,  1959-63 

For  the  next  four  years,  from  the  end  of 
1959  to  the  end  oi  1963.  the  Viet  Cong  engaged 
in  what  the  CRIMP  Document  called  a  long- 
range  revolutionary  warfare  against  the  Diem 
regime  and  Its  immediate  successor.  During 
those  four  vears.  the  strength  ol  the  Viet  Cong 
increased  substantially,  and  ;-,  revolutionary 
apparatus  emerged  in  South  Vlet-Nam  that 
was  ostensibly  independent  of  North  Vlet- 
N";un. 

What  role  did  North  Viet-Nam  play  in 
these  developments?  On  the  military  side, 
there  Is  the  following  evidence  of  Hanoi's 
.ictivities: 

1.  The  North  Vietnamese  authorities 
:ormed  border-crossing  teams  in  early  1959 
to  transport  medicines,  ammunition,  food. 
r;nd  documents  across  the  DMZ.-' 

2.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  ordered  the  formation  of  the 
559th  Transportation  Group  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  Viet  Cong  bases  in  the  South. 
Founded  m  May.  1959,  the  559th  was  placed 
uirectly  under  the  Central  Committee  and 
in  close  liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  Se- 
curity, the  Army  General  Staff,  and  the 
Logistics  Bureau.-' 

3.  The  70th  Battalion  of  the  559th,  also 
formed  In  May  1959.  was  sent  to  the  pan- 
handle of  Laos.  Its  responsibilities  were  to 
transport  weapons,  ammunition,  mall,  and 
supplies  by  way  of  20  stations  along  the 
Laotian  trails  into  South  Viet-Nam.  The 
Battalion  was  also  charged  with  guiding  in- 
filtrating groups,  and  with  brmging  the  sick 
and  wounded  back  to  North  Vlet-Nam.* 


4.  In  June  1959,  the  603rd  Battalion  was 
formed  with  a  strength  of  250  men.  It  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  .\rmy 
General  Staff  and  located  near  Quang  Khe, 
a  naval  base  in  North  Vlet-Nam,  It  had  the 
responsibility  for  clandestine  maritime  op- 
erations into  South  Vlet-Nam.^' 

5.  In  January  1960,  a  special  training  base 
for  infiltrators  became  operational  at  a 
North  Vietnamese  Army  base  In  Son  Tay. 
northwest  of  Hanoi," 

6.  The  324th  Division,  the  Nghe  Au  Prov- 
ince, was  ordered  to  begin  training  infiltra- 
tors early  in  1960,- 

7  During  this  same  period,  the  Xuaii  Mai 
Infiltration  Training  Center  was  set  up 
southwest  of  Hanoi  in  the  former  barracks 
of  the  228th  Brigade.  Once  in  operation.  It 
apparently  was  capable  of  handling  several 
lOOO-man  classes  at  one  time,-' 

8,  Infiltration  on  a  substantial  scale  began 
in  1959  At  the  end  ol  1960.  Viet  Cong  Main 
Force  strength  was  estimated  at  10  battalions 
and  5.500  men.  Regional  and  local  guerrillas 
probably  had  a  strength  of  about  30,000.  By 
the  end  of  1963.  Viet  Cong  Main  Force 
strength  had  risen  to  30  battalions  and 
around  35.000  men.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  this  figure  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  total  Viet  Cong  political  military  ap- 
paratus operating  in  the  South,  During  this 
same  period,  infiltration  is  estimated  to  have 
proceeded  at  the  loUowmg  rates:  ■  • 


Yeat 


Conlirtned       Probable 


1959-60 

1961-.- 
1962- 
1963   .. 


Total. 


1.556 
4.118 
5.362 
4,762 

18.798 


26 
2.177. 
7.495 
3.180 

12.  878 


Total 


4,582 

6.295 

12.857 

7.906 

31.676 


9.  Until  late  1963,  most  of  these  infiltra- 
tors were  ethnic  Southerners,  veterans  of 
the  Viet  Minh  with  years  of  mlUtary  ex- 
perience and  training,  who  had  regrouped 
to  the  North.  They  were  preponderantly 
officers  or  senior  noncommissioned  officers; 
through  1961,  a  high  proportion  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  They 
assumed  command  positions  In  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  and  also  carried  out  a  wide  range  of 
political  assignments.  They  provided.  In  sum, 
the  core  of  the  Viet  Cong  military  and  politi- 
cal apparatus.*' 

10,  Prior  to  1961.  the  Viet  Cong  had 
equipped  themselves  from  Viet  Minh  caches 
of  old  French  and  American  weapons,  by  the 
local  manufacture  of  crude  hand  guns  and 
rifles,  and  bv  capturing  weapons  from  South 
Vietnamese  "units.  Hanoi  became  an  active 
supplier  of  weapons  in  1961.  At  that  point. 


modified  versioaB  of  the  French  Mat-49  rifle 
began  to  appear  on  the  battlefield.  Their 
chambers  had  been  reworked  to  use  the 
standard  Communist  7.62  mm.  cartridge,  a 
technique  which  required  factory  tooling.*" 
On  the  political  side,  the  evidence  about 
North  Vlet-Nam's  activities  Is  as  lollows: 

1.  On  September  10,  1960,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Third  National  Congress  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  which  highlighted  the 
dominant  role  the  North  would  play  and 
stated  guidelines  for  what  was  to  become 
the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
South  Viet-Nam  (NLF).  The  resolution 
stated:  "In  the  present  state,  the  Vietnamese 
revolution  has  two  strategic  tasks:  first,  to 
carry  out  the  socialist  revolution  in  North 
Viet-Nam:  second,  to  liberate  South  'Viet- 
Nam  from  the  ruling  yoke  of  the  U.S.  impe- 
rialists and  their  henchmen  In  order  to 
achieve  national  unity  and  complete  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  throughout  the  coun- 
try, ,  ,  .  To  insure  the  complete  success  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  our  people  there  must  strive  to  estab- 
lish a  united  bloc  of  workers,  peasants,  and 
soldiers  and  to  bring  Into  being  a  broad  na- 
tional united  front  directed  against  the  US- 
Dlem  clique  and  hased  on  the  worker-peasant 
alliance,"  ■ 

2.  On  January  29,  1961.  Hanoi  announced 
that  the  National  Front  for  Liberation  had 
been  formed  the  previous  month,  on  De- 
cember 20,  The  principal  function  ot  the 
Front  was  to  conduct  overt  propaganda  cam- 
paigns. Even  so.  the  Front  committee  leader- 
ship has  Included  Lao  Dong  Party  agents  who 
directed  the  work.  -  One  nlgh-ranklng  mem- 
ber of  the  Front  Is  apparently  Major  Gen- 
eral Tran  Van  Tra  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  a  top  Viet  Cong  commander  and  an 
alternate  member  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
Central  Committee  in  Hanoi  He  seems  to 
use  the  alias  of  Tran  Nam  Trung.'' 

3.  Shortly  alter  the  foundation  of  the  NLF. 
Hanoi  announced  that  the  insurgent  forces 
in  the  South  had  been  Joined  together  in  a 
"Liberation  Army  of  South  Viet-Nam"  under 
the  NLF.  However,  captured  documents  of 
1962  state  explicitly  that  "the  present  Lib- 
eration Army  has  been  organized  by  the  |  Lao 
Dong]  Party,"'    Other  documents  .sUite  that 


See  Table  IV. 

"  Interrogation  of  member  of  North  Viet- 
:i.imese  border-crossing  supply  team,  (Item 
71) 

-^  Interrogation  of  two  members  of  603rd 
Battalion,  iltem  72) 

■=•  Interrogation  of  a  Senior  Sergeant.  Viet 
Cong,  5th  Military  Region,  captured  In 
Quang  Ngal,  litem  73)  / 


<■  Interrogation  reports  of  Viet  Cong  agents 
dispatched  by  maritime  infiltration  unit  of 
Hanoi's  Dlrectorage.  captured  in  July.  1961; 
intelligence  summary  based  on  Interrogation 
of  numerous  Viet  Cong  agents,  captured  In 
June  and  July,  1961.  (Items  75  and  76) 

■•■  Interrogation  of  a  Viet  Cong  communi- 
cations cadre.  (Item  78) 

■'-Interrogation  of  Viet  Cong  infiltrated 
mro  South  Vlet-Nam  In  1962,  litem  79) 

'Interrogation  of  former  North  Vietna- 
mese Army  officers  who  surrendered  In  1963: 
interrogation  of  former  North  Vietnamese 
Army  officer  who  surrendered  in  1963;  inter- 
rogation of  an  officer  of  1st  Viet  Cong  Regi- 
ment, who  turned  himself  in  in  April  1963. 
I  Items  80.  81.83) 

'•See  Table  I  for  Ir filtration  data  since 
1959:  Table  II  for  gr  "vth  of  Main  Force 
strength. 

•■■Summary  of  19  Interrogations  of  Viet- 
namese officers  and  senior  noncommissioned 
officers  who  infiltrated  Into  South  Vlet-Nam 
during  the  period  1959-1963;  also  interroga- 
tion of  former  North  Vietnamese  Army  officers 
•who  surrendered  In  1963.  (Itemfi  G  and  80) 


^«  Based  on  a  technical  analysis  done  at  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Special  'Warfare  Center. 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  in  November. 
1965, 

■  Resolution  of  the  Third  National  Con- 
gress of  the  Lao  Dong  Party.  September  10. 
1960.  litem  H)  It  Is  sometimes  alleged  that 
the  NTL  had  already  been  formed  as  early 
fs  March  of  1960.  in  the  southern  tip  of 
South  Viet-Nam  However,  if  this  had  been  so. 
it  would  surely  have  been  enormously  to  the 
advantage  of  Hanoi  to  endorse  ihe  existence 
of  a  truly  southern  organization.  Instead,  the 
Resolution  of  September  I960  clearly  speaks 
of  future  creation  of  an  NLF.  and  the  Janu- 
ary 1961  announcement  in  Hanoi  clearly 
states  that  such  an  organization  -was  estab- 
lished, m  Hanoi,  in  December  of  1960.  The 
allegation  that  there  was  any  pre-existing 
NLF.  formed  in  the  South,  has  no  evidence 
other  than  obviously  self-serving  later  state- 
ments of  NLF  spokesmen  abroad,  and  must. 
on  any  fair  reading  of  the  evidence,  be  dis- 
missed as  a  myth. 

-  Interrogation  of  cadre  from  Western 
Reeion  Committee,  captured  in  1962;  docu- 
ment turned  In  by  a  Viet  Cong  deserter  who 
subsequently  lead  CVN  forces  to  a  burled 
cache  of  Communist  documents  on  training 
and  propaganda.  ( Items  40  and  41 ) 

Interrogation  of  Le  Xuan  Chuyen.  former 
operations  officer  of  the  Viet  Cong  5th  Di- 
vision, deserted  In  August.  1966;  background 
information  on  Le  Xuan  Chuyen.  (Items  56 
and  110) 

"Training  bulletin.  wTitten  In  1962  and 
captured  in  November.  1963.  (Item  38) 
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■  ihe  Liberation  Army  la  .  .  an  instrument 
for  the  Party  ...  for  the  Liberation  of  Soutii 
Vlet-Nam  and  the  reunification  of  the  Father- 
land "  " 

4  In  January,  1962,  Hanoi  Radio  an- 
nounced that  a  conference  of  "Marxlst- 
Leninlsf  delegates  In  South  Vlet-Nam  had 
jr^iinzed  a  People's  RevoluUonary  Party" 
!  PRPi ,  which  had  Immediately  "volunteered" 
tci  ;oln  the  NU"  However,  documentation 
shows  that  m  Hanoi's  own  words.  "The  Peo- 
ple s  Revolutionary  Party  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  independent  existence;  ac- 
tually, our  party  ;s  nothing  but  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  of  'V'let-Nam.  unified  :rom  Nort^ 
:o  Sovith  under  the  direction  of  the  Centrai 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Party,  the  chief 
of  which  le  President  Ho."  •■  The  PRP's  Cen- 
tral Committee  was  later  stated  to  comprise 
of  30  to  40  high-ranking  Communists,  with 
the  size  :ind  composition  of  the  committee 
varying  from  time  to  time  as  members  ro- 
-..ited  to  .ind  from  the  North  and  between 
.-egions  of  South  Vlet-Nam.'' 

i  Within  this  Committee,  the  real  decl- 
siiin-m^ikmg  power  lies  in  a  select  group  of 
Its  Highest  ranking  members,  a  standing 
committee  known  like  Its  forerunner  of  the 
1950's  .IS  The  Trung  Uong  Cue  Mien  Nam.  or 
Central  Offlre  for  South  Vlet-Nam  (COSVN). 
The  new  COSVN  was  apparently  formed  In 
Haiiui  .liter  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Congreee  of 
1960  '•  .\t  that  time,  several  Southern  and 
Central  Vietnamese  were  chosen  to  organize 
the  COSVN,  ind  were  elevated  to  member- 
snip  in  the  Uio  Dong  Central  Committee. 
Since  1965  and  perhaps  earlier.  COSVN  and 
iti  military  committee  have  been  heavily 
weighted  with  North  Vietnamese  general  of- 
hcers.  Political  and  military  directives  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  captured  by  allied 
forces  m  South  Vlet-Nam.  have  consistently 
issued  from  Party  and  military  organs  and 
not  from  the  NLF.'' 

6.  Hanoi  has  tried  to  conceal  Its  role  in  the 
political  military  campaigns  In  the  South. 
A  Southern  party  unit  was  reprimanded  for 
copying  and  distributing  a  message  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
to  the  party  medical  section  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam;  this  was  considered  a  violation  of 
partv  "secrecy  regulations."'*  A  party  letter 
states:  "The  Central  Party  Committee  di- 
rects that  propaganda  should  rather  praise 
nationalism,  patriotism,  revolutionary  hero- 
ism and  the  role  of  the  National  Liberation 


"  ■Regulations  for  the  Party  Committee 
System  in  the  South  Vlet-Nam  Liberation 
.Army  ".  a  party  document  captured  by  the 
US  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  In  March  1966. 
1  Item  54) 

'-  Instructions  from  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  In  Ba  Xuyen 
to  the  Party's  district  committees  concern- 
ing 'he  formation  of  the  new  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Party;  dated  December  7,  1961. 
I  Item  M 1 

"  Interrogation  of  North  Vietnamese  Army 
Lt.  Col.  Le  Xuan  Chuyen,  who  defected  in 
August  1966;  states  that  the  PRP  Is  the  same 
thing  as  the  LDP  and  that  the  PRP  directly 
controls  the  NLF   i  Item  46 » 

"  Intelligence  summary  on  Lao  Dong  Cen- 
tral Committee  membership  in  COSVN.  from 
Interrogation  of  a  party  cadre  arrested  in 
1967.  (Item  208) 

"  Interrogation  of  a  Viet  Cong  officer  who 
defected  In  the  Spring  of  1967;  Interrogation 
of  Le  Xuan  Chuyen;  document  captured  by 
US.  173rd  Airborne  In  March  1966,  entitled 
■Regulations  for  the  Party  Committee  Sys- 
tem In  the  South  Vlet-Nam  Liberation 
.\rmy '.  cited  under  Note  No.  41:  Intelligence 
summary  In  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee 
membership  In  COSVN,  cited  under  Note 
No.  44.    (Items  47,  48.  54,  208) 

"Instructions  to  cadres.  March  23,  1966, 
captured  by  the  U.S.  503rd  Infantry  In  Sep- 
tember 1965.  (Item  44 1 


Front.  Indoctrination  and  propaganda  refer- 
ring to  Uncle  Ho,  Party,  class  struggle,  etc., 
should  be  conducted  orally  within  internal 
organizations  and  among  the  people  only."  '• 
Further,  a  recently  captured  cadre  notebook 
for  late  1967  indlcatee  that:  "The  Central 
Headquarters  of  the  [Lao  Dong]  Party  and 
Uncle  (Ho  Chi  Mlnh]  have  ordered  the  [Lao 
Dong]  Party  Committee  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  the  entire  army  and  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  to  Implement,  a  general  offen- 
sive and  general  uprising  in  order  to 
achieve  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Revo- 
lution within  the  11967]  Winter  and  1968 
Spring  and  Summer.  .  .  .  The  above  sub- 
ject should  be  fully  understood  by  cadre 
and  troofw:  however,  our  brothers  should  not 
say  that  this  order  comes  from  the  Party 
and  Uncle  ( Ho  Chi  Mlnh  | ,  but  to  say  It  comee 
from  the   | Liberation]    Front."" 

The  evidence  on  both  the  military  and 
political  side  leads  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  From  1959  onward,  Hanoi  established 
an  extensive  organization  for  the  training 
and  Infiltration  of  personnel,  and  at  a  later 
f>olnt  major  equipment.  Into  the  South. 

2.  The  personnel  Infiltrated  from  the 
North  between  1959  and  1963  provided  the 
oore  and  cutting  edge  of  the  Viet  Cong  mil- 
itary and  political  apparatus. 

3.  Hanoi  established,  from  the  outset,  firm 
control  over  the  direction  and  policy-making 
structure  of  the  whole  campaign  against 
South  Vlet'-Nam. 

4.  The  National  Liberation  FYont  was  es- 
tablished, m  Hanoi,  In  December  of  1960  In 
order  to  give  the  appearance  of  local  leader- 
ship. In  fact,  the  NLF  has  never  been  In 
charge  of  the  political  and  military  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  covert  nature  of  the 
total  apparatus,  and  the  desire  for  outward 
appearances  that  It  was  totally  Indigenous 
to  the  South,  did  contribute  to  Its  ability 
to  attract  and  hold  local  support  In  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

5.  The  evidence  suggests  that  Hanoi  hoped 
to  avoid  overt  Intervention  In  this  period 
and  was  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Saigon 
Government  and  set  the  stage  for  unifica- 
tion through  the  Viet  Cong,  wnth  only  lead- 
ership and  control  from  the  North. 

D.  Expansion  of  the  war,  1963-65 
The  period  from  late  1963  to  the  end  of 
1965  is  in  some  ways  the  most  Intriguing 
period  of  the  current  war.  During  those  two 
years,  which  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the 
blem  regime,  great  political  instability  in 
South  Vlet-Nam,  and  an  expansion  of  the 
war  toward  Its  current  dimensions,  both  the 
United  States  and  North  Viet  Nam  com- 
mitted regular  miUtary  units  to  the  conflict. 
That  Hanoi  became  overtly  Involved  In  the 
South  dxirlng  this  period  Is  generally  recog- 
nized; exactly  why  and  how  Is  not  so  widely 
understood. 

On  this  score,  there  Is  evidence  to  the 
following  effect: 

1.  Hanoi  probably  took  the  decision  to 
commit  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  to  the  South  as  early  as  December, 
1963.  This  was  shortly  after  the  overthrow 
of  Diem  (November  1.  1963);  when  It  became 
clear  that  the  overthrow  of  Diem  had  not 
produced  any  significant  defections  to  the 
Communist  cause  whatever.  Hanoi  simply 
changed  Its  antl-Dlem  propaganda  line  and 
intensified  the  struggle.  The  9th  Session  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Third  Central  Com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  In  December  and.  ac- 


cording  to  a   captured   document,    "assessed         ! 
the   balance  of  forces   between   us  and   the 
enemy  and  set  forth  plans  and  guidelines  to 
win  special  war."  '" 

2.  Starting  In  early  1964.  Hanoi  began  to 
develop  Its  infiltration  trails  through  Laos 
Into  an  army-scale  supply  route,  capable  of 
handling  continuous  truck  traffic  to  South  ; 
Vlet-Nam.  A  large  group  of  North  Viet-  i 
namese  army  construction  battalions  In  at 
least  three  ■Combined  Forces"    ( Blnh  Tram 

3.  4,  and  5  I   was  deployed  in  the  area  by  1964 
to  oversee  the  development  of  this  roadnet 

3.  Some  regular  NVA  units  are  known  to 
have  begun  preparing  for  infiltration  as  early 
as  April.  1964  Several  prisoners  from  the 
95th  Regiment  of  the  325th  Division  have 
reported  that  their  unit  wa.s  recalled  in  that 
month  iroin  duty  in  Laos  Back  In  North 
Vlet-Nam.  the  95th  underwent  special  mili- 
tary and  political  training  for  operations  iii 
the  South," 

4.  Hanoi  also  began  to  form  new  rcLri- 
mental-sized  units  for  dispatch  to  the  South. 
One  of  these,  the  32nd  Regiment,  was  acti- 
vated sometime  in  the  Spring  of  1964.  with 
personnel  drawn  from  a  number  of  estab- 
lished units.  Trained  draftees  were  addcii 
from  the  Son  Tay  and  Xuan  Mai  Infiltration 
centers   which   were   in  operation  by   1961'- 

5.  In  October.  1964.  the  first  complete  t.ic- 
tlcal  unit  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
the  95th  Regiment,  left  the  North.  Thl.s  was 
a  new  unit,  with  cadre  drawn  mainly  from 
the  325th  Division  It  reached  South  Vlet- 
Nam  in  December,'"'  The  32nd  Regiment  left 
the  North  in  September  or  October,  1964,  .ar- 
riving between  January  and  March,  and  .; 
second  regiment  of  the  325th  Division,  the 
lOlst.  had  left  North  \*iet-Nam  by  Decem- 
ber 1964  All  of  these  dates  of  departure  were 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  US  bombing  of 
North  Vlet-Nam  in  February,  1965.  In  short, 
the  evidence  does  not  support  the  claim, 
.sometimes  made,  that  the  sending  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  units  was  (  nly  in  response 
to  the  US.  bombing 

6.  Between  November.  1964,  and  the  end  of 
1965.  a  buildup  of  33  N'VA  battalions  (about 
10  regiments)  took  place  in  South  Vlet-Nam. 
Of  these,  about  3  NVA  battalions  i  2.000  rnenl 
had  arrived  by  the  end  of  1964.  By  the  end  of 
1965.  the  NV.\  already  constituted  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  Main  Force  operating 
in  South  Viet-Nani    • 

The  following  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  this  evidence: 

1 .  Hanoi  probably  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  failure  of  the  Viet  Cong,  by  Itself,  to 
capture  South  Vlet-Nam, 

2.  It  therefore  decided  to  provide  the  In- 
crement of  strength  necessary  to  ensure 
seizure  and  control  of  the  South.  NVA  reg- 
ular units  were  to  be  the  means  to  this  end. 

3.  The  relatively  slow  pace  of  the  buildup 
Is  probably  explainable  in  terms  of  poor 
transport  and  logistics,  and  the  belief  that 
time   was  on  Hanoi's  side. 

4.  Far  from  triggering  the  regular  North 
Vietnamese  buildup.  U  S.  actions  were  In 
response  to  It:  the  bombing  of  the  North 
and  the  introduction  of  U.S.  troops  all  fol- 
lowed not  only  the  earlier  movement  of  men 


•"  Directive  to  Propaganda  and  Training 
Section.  April.  1966,  captured  by  U.S.  1st  In- 
fantry Division  m  April  1966.  ( It*m  45  ) 

'^  Party  document  Instructing  subordinate 
level  party  activists  that  the  final  phase  of 
the  revolutionary  war  is  near,  captured  by 
the  U.S.  101st  Airborne  Division  In  Quang  Tin 
on  November  13,  1968.  (Item  I) 


"The  Talk  of  General  Vlnh. 
Interrogation  of  a  North  Vietnamese  offi- 
cer of  a  support  regiment  who  w-as  responsi- 
ble for  the  transportation  of  supplies  from 
Cambodia,  through  Laos,  to  Route  96.  (Items 
100  and  101) 

'  Interrogation  In  1965  of  four  North  Viet- 
namese Army  soldiers  of  the  325th  NVA  Di- 
vision, litem  86) 

■-' Interrog.itlon  of  a  member  of  the  32nd 
Peglment.  North  Vietnamese  Army,  captttred 
by  Sotith  Vietnamese  forces  In  November, 
1965  in  Pleiku-  I  Item  91) 

-•  See  Table  III, 

"  See  Table   n  for  growth  of  Main  Force 
strength. 
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and  supplies  from  the  North,  but  specifically 
came  after  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
had  begun  to  be  sent  in  quantity. 

E.    The  current  phase,  1965-67 

The  past  two  years,  from  1965  to  the  end 
of  1967  have  been  marked  particularly  by 
major  clashes  between  US  and  NVA  units, 
bv  the  heavy  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam, 
and  bv  continuing  efforts,  thus  far  abortive, 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of   the  conflict. 

Here  again,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
regarding  North  Vlet-Nam's  role  In  this 
phase  of  the  war: 

1  Bv  early  1966,  N^'A  units  were  described 
by  Hanoi  as  "the  organic  mobile  forces  of 
South  Viet-Nam".^' 

2  Bv  the  end  of  1967.  NVA  strength  m 
South  Vlet-Nam  had  risen  to  the  point  where 
Its  units  constituted  at  least  45  per  cent  of 
the  enemy  Main  Force.  If  one  Includes  the 
NVA  personnel  who  are  in  Viet  Cong  Main 
Force  units.  North  Vietnamese  troops  now 
account  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Main  Force  total. ■>'  »    ,  „^ 

3  Dependence  on  logistic  support  from 
North  Vlet-Nam  has  increased  commen- 
surately.  From  aerial  photography  and  pilot 
sightings.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  300 
tmcks  are  operating  on  the  Inflltratlon 
routes  m  Laos  alone  during  the  dry  season. 

4  Since  1964.  the  Viet  Cong  Main  Forces 
have  been  extensively  re-equlpped  with  the 
latest  Communist  Chinese  and  Soviet  auto- 
matic weapons.  In  addition  to  small  arms. 
the  Viet  Cong  Main  Forces  and  the  NVA 
units  are  now  supplied  with  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese heavy  machine-guns,  mortars,  and 
rocket   launchers.   Modern   Communist   fire- 

,rms  have  also  been  supplied  to  some  of  the 
'ocal  forces,  although  French.  .American,  and 
homemade  weapons  still  figure  m  the  guer- 
rilla  arsenals. 

5  \s  a  result  of  the  large  NVA  presence 
in  the  South,  it  has  become  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  role  to  the  rural  populace  of 
South  Vlet-Nam.  Communist  political  cadre 
are  told  to  say  that  "we  are  backed  up  by 
a  large  war  area  which  Is  the  heroic  socialist 
North  Vlet-Nam.  It  constitutes  a  major  fac- 
tor for  ■success  .  .  .  North  Vlet-Nam  Is  a  large 
and  stable  rear  area  for  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  is  providing  us  everything  we  need  In- 
cluding soldiers."  Recruits  from  North  Vlet- 
Nam  are  described  as  having  been  ■■assigned 
to  South  Vlet-Nam  to  liberate  this  part  of 

the  country "  ^ 

6    Although    the   COSVN   Military   Affairs 


Letter  of  Division  Party  Committee  to 
Youth  Members",  captured  by  USMC  In 
Quang  Tri  in  July,  1966.  (Item  66) 

■  See  Table  II  for  growth  of  Main  Force 

.strength. 

■--  See  Table  V.  ^     ,       »v, 

'•-Document  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
cadre,  Partv  members  and  others  In  answer- 
ing questions  likelv  to  be  asked  of  them,  cap- 
tured by  the  US  199th  Infantry  Brigade  In 
February,  1967:  also,  document  on  "Guid- 
ance for  Handling  of  Recruits",  captured  by 
US  25th  Division  In  February,  1967.  litems 
111  and  112) 


Committee  supervises  both  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  military  activity, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  command  in 
Hanoi  has  Increasingly  assumed  direct  con- 
trol over  military  operations  in  the  north- 
ernmost provinces  of  South  Vlet-Nam.-'" 

7    There    is    close    consultation    between 
Hanoi  and  COSVN  before  policy  Is  decided, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  latter  are 
influential.  COSVN  also  has  much  leeway  In 
applying   the   policy   thus   decided.   But   all 
basic  matters  are  firmly  reserved  for  direct 
decision  by  the  Lao  Dong  Polltburo-speclfl- 
cally  including  the  nature  and  continuation 
of  the  war,  the  diplomatic  program  of  the 
NLF    and  the  peace  terms  described  In  the 
public  statements  of  the  Front.-  This  can  be 
vividly  seen  in  the  Le  Duan  letter  and  the 
talk  of  General  Vlnh,  both  of  which  lay  down 
strategic  and  negotiating  policies  extensively 
with  hardly  a  reference  to  the  NLF.  No  one 
who   reads' these   documents   can   have   any 
doubt  of  Hanoi's  control. 

8  Thus.  Resolution  12  of  the  Twelfth  Con- 
ference of  the  Third  Central  Committee  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Partv,  passed  in  secret  in  De- 
cember. 1965.  required  that  the  "buildup  of 
all  types  of  forces  was  to  be  accelerated  and 
the  pace  of  battle  Increased."  «> 

9  Thus,  Resolution  12  also  laid  down  the 
line  about  the  relationship  between  fighting 
and  negoUatlng.  According  to  Le  Duan's  re- 
port of   It:    "At  present  the  U.S.  Imperial- 
ists. .  .  are  trying  to  force  us  to  the  negotia- 
tion  table   fo"r   some   concessions.       .    (but] 
our  strategy  on  negotiations  must  serve  in 
a   practical    manner   our    concrete    political 
aims.  For  this  reason,  the  Party  Central  Com- 
nuttee  has  unanimously  entrusted  the  Pollt- 
)3uro  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  above 
.strategy  In  conformity  with  the  policy  of  our 
Party  and  on  the  basis  of  the  situation  be- 
tween  us   and   the  enemy  whenever  neces- 
sary." "^  The  Talk  of  General  Vinh.  discussing 
the  same  Resolution,  reports  the  view  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Central  Committee  that  "The  fu- 
ture situation  may  lead  to  negotiations.  .  . 
while  negotiating,  we  will  continue  fighting 
the  enemv  more  vigorously.   (It  is  possible 
that  the  North   -onducts  negotiations  while 
the  South  continues  fighting,  and  that  the 
south  also  participates  in  the  negotiations 
while  continuing  to  fight.).  .  .  'We  must  fight 
to  win  great  victories  with  which  to  compel 
the  enemy  to  accept  our  conditions.         we 
wUl  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
bv  the  negotiations  to  step  up  further  our 
rrillltary  attacks,  political  struggle  and  mili- 
tary proselvting." 

The  evidence   for  this  phase   of   the  war 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  leaves  no  question  but 


that  Hanoi  not  only  directs  and  controls  the 
war  m  South  Vlet-Nam.  but  also  plays  the 
dominant  role  in  the  Main  Force  war. 


CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  Is  intended  as  a  meticulous 
summarv  of  the  releasable  evidence  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  role  In  the  conflict  While 
Improved  Intelligence  in  the  past  two  years 
makes  it  possible  to  document  North  Vlet- 
Nam's  role  most  completely  for  this  period. 
the  evidence  appears  conclusive  that  the 
North  was  the  driving  force  in  bringing 
about  the  conflict  from  1959  onward  and  In 
raising  It  to  lis  succe.sslve  dimensions  at  all 
stages.  Likewise,  the  evidence  seems  conclu- 
sive that  Hanoi  had  every  Intention  of  tak- 
ing control  over  South  Vlet-Nam  by  one 
means  or  f.nother  from  1954  onward. 

Yet.  this  being  said,  It  Is  important  to  add 
one  final  note.  Although  the  evidence  Is  sub- 
stantial  that  native  North  Vietnamese  and 
North  Vletnamese-ualned  personnel,  coming 
from   the  North,   dominate   the  Communist 
apparatus   In   South    Vlet-Nam.   one   cannot 
preclude    the    possibility    that    Individuals 
within  the  apparatus  now  question  and  may 
come  to  reject   the  line  Imposed   by  Hanoi 
and  the  Lao  Dong  party.  Reconciliation  of  all 
elements  within  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, which  seeks  also  a  determination 
of  the  political  future  of  the  South  under 
Constitutional  processes.  Even  as  the  Unlt«d 
States  must  remain  committed  to  assisting 
m  reslsUng  and  bringing  to  an  end  the  ag- 
gression from  the  North.  Its  ultimate  objec- 
tive must  be  that  the  people  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  be  free  to  work  out  their  own  system 
without  external  Interference. 
TABLE    I      INFILTRATION    UF    PERSONNEL    FROM    NORTH 
VIETNAM.  1959-67  (1ST  HALF) 


Year 


1959  60.    . 

1961  .- 

1962  ... 
1963 
1964.    . 

1965 

1966 

1967  (Isl  hall). 


Con- 

Prob- 

Possi- 

Total' 

firmed  > 

able' 

ble' 

4,556 

26 

4.582 

4.118 

2.177 

6,295 

5.362 

7.495 

12,857 

4.726 

3.180 

7,906 

9.316 

3.108 

12.424 

?3.77!1 

1.910 

8.050 

33.730 

44.  3oa 

10.500 

30. 0'JO 

84.800 

20, 700 

5.100 

14.100 

39.900 

Total 116.848    33,496    52,150    202,494 


^' Interrogation  of  Viet  Cong  officer  who 
defected  in  Spring  of  1967  In  which  Viet 
Cong  command  organization  In  northern 
province  of  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  discussed. 
<I'^em47) 

1 '  Intelligence  report  on  command  relation- 
ships between  Lao  Dong  Party  and  COSVN 
from  an  intellectual  proselyting  cadre  ar- 
rested In  Spring  1967.  (Item  207) 

«■■  Le  Duan  letter. 


I  A  confirmed  unJtgroup  is  one  which  is  determined  to  e«ist 
on  the  basis  ol  accepted  direct  inlormation  I'om  a  minimum 
ol  2  piisoners.  returnees  ot  captured  documents  (any  combina- 
tion), in  addition  to  induect  evidence. 

-  A  probable  inliltration  unit  gioup  is  one  believed  to  exist  on 
the  basis  ol  accepted  direct  intocmation  Irom  1  captive,  le- 
ufpee  or  captured  document,  in  addition  to  indirect  evidence^ 
A  possible  induration  unit  group  is  one  which  is  believed  to 
exist  on  the  basis  ol  indued  evidence,  even  though  no  captive 
returnee  or  document  IS  available  to  verily  the  report  or  reporU 
directly   This  cMegory  was  not  listed  separately  More  1965^ 

.The  total  does  not  represent  all  inhllration  d:ita  on  hand^ 
Other  inlormation  is  held  which,  based  upon  the  application  ol 
consistent  criteria  and  the  piolessional  (udgment  ol  analysts 
ha"  been  evaluated  as  insuHicient  to  warrant  inclusion  in  one  ol 

"Vo'e -TherVIfnormally  a  long  leadtime  between  the  .nhltra. 
tion  of  a  Eiven  unit  or  group  and  the  collection  ol  sufficient 
TelMgencI  to  conhrm  the  fa'ct  and  time  ot  the  'nt'i'^'jon  _lr 
1967  the  infiltration  has  continued  at  a  «'V  substantial  raie^ 
but  it  will  be  some  months  before  comparable  figures  lor  the 
year  can  be  compiled. 


TABLE  ll.-EXPANSION  OF  COfilt^UNIST  MAIN  FORCE  UNITS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

lEnd  of  i^ear] 


1%0   1961   1962   1963   1964   1955   1966   '1967 


30 


69 


91 


83 


83 


Vietcong  battalions  a 10  20  26 

"!ocalforc™s'tren'g°t^":.     5,500    26.700    33.800    35.000    51.300    64.300    68.000      64.000 

63  69 


l.ical  force  strength 
r.orth  Vietnamese 
battalions -- 


33 


I960       1%1        1962        1963       1964       1%5       1966      >  1967 


Strength  of  North  Viet-  ,  ggg    26  600    46.400     54.0(K1 

namese  Army  units --• 


2  These  unitl"do  not  include  a  subsUntial  number  of  native 


are  not  included  in  these  figures.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  figures  for  mam  fo,c.  units 


North  Vietnamese.  Guerrilla  forces    represent  only  a  fraction  ot  the  total  strenjth. 
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TABLE  III- INFILTRATION  OF  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  ARMY  REGIMENTS  INTO  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  SEPTEMBER  1%4  TO  JUNE  1967 


Maj/  9,  1968 


Infiltration  data 


Unit 


95th  Regiment 

32d  Regiment 

101st  Regiment 

13th  Regiment 

22d  Regiment 

33d  Regiment     

250th  Regiment 

6tlt  Regiment  

21st  Regiment  

66th  Regiment 

'.^B  Rejiment 

!'"  -"!.  lent- 

^'.■i  -"i  -Tient 

.i ,      "-S  Tnent 

■■•"  --i  -ent 

:  --;  -  - i 

-iiiiH  '•ei^rnent 

90th  Regiment 

803d  Regiment  

165th  Regiment, 

52d  Regiment        — 
34th  Artillery  Regiment.. 

5th  Regiment 

95C  Regiment. ■..•- 

r9th  Regjment..-. 

368B  Artilierv  Regiment 
i?4th  Regiment -- 


Dep  NVN 


Arr  SVN 


October  1964 December  1964 

September  to  October  1964 Jan«arv  to  March  1965. 

December  1964 February  1%5  

February  1965 April  1965 

July  1965     September  1965 

.do October  l%5       .: 

do do 

Unknown do 

August  1%5 do 

do  November  1965 

'December  1965 February  1966 

January  1%6 -do 

December  1965 March  1966 

January  1966 do 

do do    

February  1966 - do   .    

June  1966 June  1966    

,.do do        

do «.. do       -  .... 

February1966 July  1966    

March  1966 do 

do August  1966 

.  Activated  in  SVN February  1967   

August  1966  -     March  1967  

,  Unknown    April  1967  

do  - May  1967  

.  January  1967 June  1967         


Strength 


2.000 
1.800 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
1.000 
1.500 
2.000 
1.500 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
1.500 
2.000 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
2.000 
1.600 
1.200 
1.800 
1.550 
2.200 
1.400 
2.000 


Number  ot 

Number  ot 

prisoners 

captured 

Total  number 

on  which 

documents 

of  prisoneis 

confirmation 

on  which 

taken  from 

based 

conhrmation 

each  unit 

based 

7 

1 

35 

4 

4 

53 

3 

2 

13 

5 

2 

43 

5 

1 

42 

2 

0 

53 

2 

2 

13 

7 

I 

18 

7 

3 

37 

6 

1 

34 

4 

1 

62 

3 

0 

19 

2 

1 

17 

6 

1 

10 

5 

0 

22 

2 

1 

34 

f 

0 

15 

0 

12 

2 

0 

7 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

I 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

TABLE  IV.— ASSASSINATIONS  AND  KIONAPINGS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM    ;' 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Assassi- 
nations 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

Vlay 

June 

July 


10 
36 
26 
17 
13 
21 
11 


Kid- 
napings 


25 
5 
43 
12 
5 
15 
24 


Assassi- 
nations 


10 
II 
31 
13 
16 
5 
16 


Kid- 
naping] 


Assassi- 
nations 


Kid- 
napings 


1958 


Assassi- 
nations 


17  96  37 

6  122  72 

21 .' 

16 

22 

15 .- 

22 


August 7 

September 8 

October - 15 

November 8 

December 21 

Total 193 


Kid- 
napings 


18 
24 
26 
19 
20 


1959 

Assassi-         Kid- 
nations      napings 


1960 


Assassi- 
nations 


Kid- 
napings 


236 


12  11  . 

22  34 

29  42 

35  I  89 

33  '48 

233  343 


<  Incomplete. 


Source:  Saigon  Situation  Report;  January,  1960. 


TABLE  V.-COMPOSITION  OF  VIETCONG  WEAPONS 
(In  percent) 


Chinese       Soviet 


United 
States 


Fre/ich 


Home- 
made and 
other 


Vietcong  main  lorce: 

1963  13 

'.964 

J96i  

X66 

Irregular  forces: 

i^      :..'''"'''"".'.r." 


40 


39 


28 

4 

38 

25 

38 

5 

35 

1/ 

51 

7 

24 

13 

0 

0 

14 

53 

0 

0 

24 

49 

1 

u 

35 

3/ 

3 

0 

38 

32 

6 

5 
5 
5 

23 
27 
27 
27 


Chinese       Soviet 


United 
States 


French 


Home- 
made and 
other 


Total  (mam  force  and  irregular): 

1963 7 

1964...  15 

1965 21 

1%6      29 

1%7  (mid) 35 

North  Vietnamese  Army: 

1963 0 

1964 0 

1%5 90 

1966.. 80 

1967  (mid) 80 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

0 

0 

8 

18 

18 


28 
32 
35 
30 

26 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


50 
36 
26 
22 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14 
15 
15 
15 

15 

0 
0 
2 
2 
2 


Source;  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  report.  July  1967. 


AUTHORITIES  CALLED  ON  TO  MAIN- 
T.MS  LAW  AND  ORDER  DURING 
POOR       PEOPLES       MARCH       ON 

■.V.\SHI.N'GTON' 

Mr  H.IC'KS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
in.ju.-;  CLiisent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ni>' 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
the  eve  of  the  much-publicized  Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington.  I  am 
verv'  much  concerned  about  what  the 
next  several  days  hold  for  us  here  in 
'A'ashington.  D.C..   and  what  the  next 


several  months  hold  for  us  throughout 
-America. 

Thousands  of  poor  people  are  to  begin 
arriving  in  the  next  day  or  two  in  a 
massive  effort  to  direct  the  attention  of 
their  country,  and  particularly  the  at- 
tention of  their  Congress,  to  their  plight. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  This  is  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion. This  is  the  way  all  of  the  tremen- 
doiis  changes  that  are  taking  place 
should  be  handled — through  the  legally 
established  institutions. 

In  concept,  the  Poor  People's  March  is 
in  the  best  American  tradition. 

It  is  the  possibility  that  they  will  not 
remain  strictly  within  their  concept  of 
nonviolent    petition    that    worries    me. 


That,  and  v.nat  'xe  do  about  it  if  they 
I'csort  to  violence, 

I  have.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  voting  record  in 
Consre.ss  which  the  .Americans  lor  Con- 
stitutional -Action  rates  as  zero  and  the 
-Americans  for  Democratic  -Action  rates 
as  93  out  of  a  possible  100.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, demonstrates  that  I  have  strongly 
supported  the  procrams  which  will  help 
the-se  people. 

This  year  alone.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are 
puttins  some  S3T  billion  into  our  cities 
in  100  or  more  programs,  and  most  of  it 
will  help  the  urban  poor.  Other  billions 
will  help  the  rural  poor. 

I  am  concerned  about  their  desperate 
situation.  I  extend  my  .^y.mpathy  and  my 
hand  to  them  in  the  best  way  I  know 
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how,  that  is,  by  taking  action  in  this 
House  to  help  the  poor  out  of  their  pov- 
erty and  the  uneducated  out  of  their  ig- 
norance and  the  jobless  into  jobs  and 
the  hopeless  into  hope  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

But  I  cannot  tolerate  violence,  on  their 
part  or  on  anyone's  part. 

I  can  well  understand  their  frustra- 
tions, but  I  cannot  tolerate  their  violence. 
I  can  understand  their  anger,  but  I  can- 
not tolerate  their  violence. 

I  call  on  the  authorities  here  who  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  law  and  or- 
der to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to  put 
down  any  violence  at  its  earliest  begin- 
ning. And  I  stress  the  word  maintain, 
lor  what  I  want  to  see  is  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  not  restoration  of  law  and 
order  after  violence  has  run  rampant  as 
it  did  here  last  month. 

It  took  the  entire  Wa.shington  police 
force  and  14.000  troops  to  restore  order 
after  that  orgy  of  destruction  and  death. 
If  it  takes  14.000  troops  to  maintain  order 
during  the  Poor  People's  March.  I  would 
hope  we  are  wise  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  have  those  troops  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good  at  the  right  time. 

What  is  done  here,  if  violence  occurs, 
could  very  well  become  the  pattern  for 
coping  with  outbreaks  of  violence  in  other 
American  cities.  If  we  hesitate,  others 
will  hesitate  in  the  face  of  violence.  If 
we  act  swiftly  and  firmly  here,  others  will 
act  swiftly  and  firmly. 

We  are  at  the  turning  point  right  now, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  of  that. 
What  happens  here  in  the  immediate 
future  is  likely  to  determine  what  hap- 
pens to  our  country.  We  can  decide  in  the 
next  several  days  whether  we  will  have 
law  and  order,  or  whether  we  will  have 
burning  and  looting  and  destruction  and 
death  and  insurrection  throughout 
America. 

Just  a.'-.  I  have  voted  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple throughout  my  career  in  Congress,  I 
now  vote  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  among  them — and  by  whatever 
means  necessary. 


KING  MURDER  HATCHED  ABROAD? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  carried  a  very  interesting 
article  by  columnist  Carl  T.  Row-an  yes- 
terday in  which  he  comments  upon  the 
growing  possibility  that  Martin  Luther 
King  was  assassinated  by  a  hired  killer 
in  a  plot  which  involves  Cuba  and  Red 
China.  There  has  been  considerable  evi- 
dence uncovered  which  does  give  credi- 
bility to  this  theory.  Certainly,  the 
enemies  of  this  Nation  could  have  taken 
few  courses  of  action  that  would  have 
caused  this  Nation  more  trouble  and 
chaos.  If  the  killer  were  James  Ray.  he 
must  have  been  a  hired  killer.  An  e.scaped 
convict,  under  constant  threat  of  appre- 
hension, would  not  be  a  logical  person  to 


carry  out  a  racial  killing.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  Cuban  money  has  been 
coming  into  the  country  to  finance  left- 
wing  activity.  In  1964  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  was 
able  to  trace  approximately  $20,000  cash 
coming  from  a  bank  in  Mexico  to  finance 
travel  to  Cuba  by  persons  associated  with 
the  Progressive  Labor  movement.  This  is 
a  group  that  has  been  quite  active  in 
fomenting  strife  throughout  the  Nation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  investigating 
the  extent  of  subversive  influence  in  riots 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Riot  Commission  ignoring  or 
playing  down  the  very  important  part 
played  by  radical  revolutionaries,  some  of 
whom  were  local  residents  and  others 
who  came  from  the  outside.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Newark  riots  where 
a  local  poverty  program  office  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  propaganda 
leaflets  designed  to  foment  discontent 
and  violent  reaction.  An  investigator  of 
the  Newark  police  force  has  testified 
before  the  committee  that  agitation  by 
revolutionaries  was  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  Newark  riots. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  P^owan's 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  fol- 
lowed by  an  article  from  the  Time  maga- 
zine of  May  10.  1968,  setting  forth  a 
theory  of  Truman  Capote: 

King  Murder  Hatched  Abroad? 
The  entire  U,S,  Intelligence  apparatus,  in- 
cluding the  mUitary  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  ha.s  now  become  Involved  in 
the  Investigation  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King, 

Evidence  gathered  by  FBI  agents  in  one 
of  the  most  massive  probes  in  the  nation's 
history  has  forced  serious  investigation  of 
these  possibilities: 

1,  That  James  Earl  Ray,  the  alleged  as- 
sassin, was  the  hired  killer  In  a  Cuba-Red 
China  plot. 

2  That  the  "assassin  squad"  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police  was  somehow  involved  in  the 
plot. 

3,  That  Ray  was  hired  indirectly  by  cer- 
tain black  niitlonallsts  who  paid  him  with 
money  made  available  by  foreign  sources. 

The  FBI  has  had  as  many  as  2.000  agents 
working  at  one  time,  in  cooperation  with 
hundreds  of  local  policemen  and  other  U.S. 
intelligence  agents,  to  track  down  every 
lead — including  the  above  possibilities  that 
the  assassination  v.-as  plotted  with  the  inten- 
tion of  creating  Internal  chaos  In  the  United 
States, 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  domi- 
nant theory — and  hope — among  those  di- 
recting the'  investiBiition  is  still  tliat  the 
killer  was  a  loner  who  murdered  King  out  of 
his  own  crazy,  racist  views. 

But  this  theory  loses  supporters  as  each 
day  goes  by  without  agents  turning  up  any 
trace  of  Ray.  who  is  finked  to  the  murder 
and  murder  weapon  by  fingerprints  and  bal- 
listics data. 

FBI  r:gents  believe  he  no  longer  could  get 
food  and  drink  for  so  long  a  period  In  this 
country  without  being  detected  In  the  mas- 
sive day-and-night  search  that  is  under  way. 
This  point,  added  to  the  now  known  fact 
that  Ray  had  plenty  of  money,  has  given 
credibility  to  the  theory  that  King's  assassin 
was  a  hired  killer. 

A  growing  fear  in  FBI  circles  Is  that  the 
killer  was  given  $10,000  :n  advance  to  mur- 
der King  with  a  promise  of  much  more  upon 
completion  of  the  Job.  VTtien  he  returned  to 
his  U.S.  racist  employers  for  the  final  payoff. 


the  theory  goes,  he  was  slain  and  his  body 
dumped  where  agents  may  never  find  it. 

International  Intelligence  agents  have  en- 
tered the  investigation,  however,  because  of 
Ray's  mysterious  trips  to  New  Orleans — and 
certain  of  the  suspects  trips  out  of  Uie  coun- 
try. The  FBI  reportedly  has  pinpointed  Ray  s 
movements  even  to  knowing  which  prostitute 
he  spent  which  night  with  in  cert.iin  coun- 
tries, but  it. has  not  yet  produced  meaningful 
evidence  of  an  international  plot. 

But  there  Is  deep  suspicion  of  a  Cuba-Red 
China  plot.  The  as'-iimption  is  that,  if  Uie 
Cubans  had  made  arrangements  to  spirit 
their  hired  killer  out  of  the  United  States, 
they  very  likely  killed  him  and  dumped  him 
In  the  ocean 

Totally  Informed  sources  here  say.  however, 
that  there  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  in- 
volvement by  the  communist  party  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  splinter  group  of 
US   Communists. 

One  .source  called  the  King  killing  "one  of 
the  most  baffling  cases  in  memory." 

He  also  theorized  that  the  slaying  and  es- 
cape were  so  smoothly  orcanized  that  they 
tend  to  discredit  suspicions  of  black  Nation- 
alist involvement — but  that  "every  possibili- 
ty must  be  checked," 

The  FBI  If  pouring  vast  amounts  of  man- 
power and  money  into  the  search  because  It 
knows  Its  reputation  is  at  .stake.  It  also 
knows  that  If  Kinc's  killer  is  not  found  all 
sorts  of  riunors  vt-ill  arise. 

Some  of  those  directing  the  Investigation 
are  openly  hoping  that  It  will  turn  out  Xo  be 
the  work  of  one  man.  They  fear  the  explosive 
repercussions  if  it  turns  out  that  the  mur- 
derer was  a  hired  killer  for  white  US,  racists — 
or  for  a  foreign  power. 

The  Assassination  According  to  Capote 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  writer  Truman 
Capote  agrees  to  s\ibmit  to  a  television  inter- 
view, it  Is  usually  because  he  has  something 
that  he  wants  to  say.  Last  week,  when  he  ap- 
peared (for  the  first  time)  on  Johnny  Car- 
son's Tonight  show,  he  wasted  little  time  In 
getting  to  the  point.  "I  have  a  theory."  an- 
nounced the  author  of  In  Cold  Blood,  "about 
the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King," 

So,  of  course,  does  almost  everybody  else. 
but  Capote's  credentials  make  him  worth 
listening  to — wild  though  his  theory  may  be. 
The  FBI.  he  says.  Is  looking  for  the  wrong 
man,  James  Earl  Ray,  alias  Eric  Starvo  Gait, 
was  indeed  in  on  the  assassination  plot — 
which  Capote  believes  was  carried  out  by 
"leftists,  not  rightists,"  for  political  gain. 
Rav  did  not.  however,  kill  Martin  Luther 
King.  "X  have  studied  his  record  very  care- 
fullv.  and  In  my  experience  with  Interview- 
ing what  I  call  homicidal  minds  I  Capote  has 
talked  at  length  with  100  murderers  in  the 
past  nine  years!  he's  simply  a  man  not 
capable  of  this  particular  kind  of  very  cal- 
culated and  cruel,  and  exact  and  precise  kind 
of  crime." 

In  Capote's  reconstruction  of  the  crime.  In 
fact.  Ray's  only  function  was  to  throw  the 
FBI  off  the  assassin's  trail,  first  by  assuming 
the  name  of  Eric  Starvo  Gait  ("My  theory  is 
'hit  there  are  two  Eric  Starvo  Gaits"),  and 
imally  by  planting  his  fingerprints  on  the 
sun  that  was  later  to  be  used  for  killing 
king.  "This  was  a  setup."  Capote  believes. 
"The  central  factor  of  what  happens  Is  that, 
after  the  assassination,  this  ass?,ssln  rushes 
out  of  the  rooming  house,  and  what  does  he 
do?  He  does  a  very  amazing,  unusual  thing. 
He  takes  a  suitcase  and  very  carefully  props 
it  up  m  front  of  a  store.  And  In  this  suitcase 
there  is  a  shotgun,  very  careftilly  left.  And 
what  is  on  It  Is  Mr.  James  Earl  Ray's  finger- 
prints." 

And  where  was  Ray  at  the  time?  "Dead." 
Capote  believes  he  was  killed  "and  disposed 
of"  at  least  ten  days  before  the  assassina- 
tion. "He  didn't  quite  understand."  said 
Capote  with  a  grimace,  "what  his  part  In 
the  plot  was  going  to  be." 
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CONGRFSSMA.X  CHAMBERLAIN  RE- 
PORTS FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO 
NORTH   VIETNAM  CONTINUES  TO 

INCREASE 

Mr  CHA.MBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a^k  u:.ar:.mous  consent  to  address  the 
House  f'-r  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

m.atter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  hopefully  await  further  developments 
on  the  diplomatic  front,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues,  and  so  should  our  con- 
cern about  the  enemy's  sources  of  supply 
which  permit  this  tra^c  conflict  to  be 
prolonged. 

This  past  April,  there  arrived  in  North 
Vietnam.  13  more  ships  flying  free  world 
flags  according  to  information  just  made 
available  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  These  included  one  Greek,  one 
Singapore,  and  one  Lebanese,  and  10 
British  ships  This  makes  a  total  of  43 
free  world  arrivals  so  far  during  1968, 
representing  a  potential  cargo  capacity 
of  over  285.000  t^ns.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  .flrst  4  months  of  1967,  when 
there  were  19  arrivals  representing  some 
127,000  tons 

North  Vietnam,  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  this  free  world  help  but  the  ad- 
mir.istratior-.  finds  it  easier  to  try  to  ig- 
nore It  than  to  stop  it. 

.Again  in  .April  I  am,  advised  that  stra- 
tegic goods  were  transported  to  North 
Vietnam  m  ships  flying  flags  of  free  world 
n,ations,  and  in  increasing  amounts.  Still 
ail  this  goes  on  as  it  has  for  months  on 
a  business-a:^-usual  basis,  almost  as  if 
there  were  n:  war  at  all,  .As  the  captain 
of  a  Br.tish-flag  freighter  recently  told 
a  reporter  i:i  Haiphong,  whenever  he 
sights  any  U.S.  Naval  vessels: 

We  just  put  up  the  ship's  call  sign  and  the 
British  ensign  .  .  nobody  pursues  the  mat- 
ter any  further  than  that  actually. 

.And  so  it  goes  on.  The  statistics  I  have 
cited  may  seem  rather  cold  and  remote. 
railing  to  convey  the  importance  of  this 
free  world  source  of  support  for  the 
Hanoi  regime  However,  we  have  fresh 
evidence  of  just  how  much  the  North 
Vietnamese  value  this  aid  as  well  as  their 
'interest  in  boastmg  about  this  trade  to 
the  .American  people. 

On  April  19.  1968.  millions  of  .Ameri- 
cans. I  am  sure,  watched  CBS  corre- 
spondent Charles  Collingwood's  tele- 
vised report  on  his  visit  to  North  Viet- 
nam between  March  29  and  .April  5.  In  his 
commentary  Collmgwood  stated  that  he 
was  only  permitted  to  bring  back  film  of 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  wanted  him 
to  bring  back.  He  also  indicated  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  his  own  camera- 
.nian  or  even  to  do  ail  of  his  own  inter- 
viewing. Instead  the  Hanoi  Government 
saw  to  it  that  Collmgwood  was  "assisted" 
m  his  search  for  truth  by  photographers 
and  a  journalist  of  proven  reliability  in 
terms  of  North  Vietnam's  own  interests. 
In  view  of  this  meticulous  news  manage- 
ment. It  IS  all  the  more  significant  that 
one  of  the  major  film  segments,  approved 
by  Hanoi  for  distribution  in  the  United 


States,  dealt  with  the  matter  of  free 
world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam.  With 
unmistakable  intent  two  British-flag  ves- 
sels were  shown  with  a  good  closeup  .shot 
of  their  names — the  Androwan-Gibr al- 
tar and  the  Pundua-London.  The  latter's 
captain.  'W.  G.  Ogllvle.  was  then  inter- 
viewed at  some  length  by  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett,  who  was  identified  by  Colling- 
wood  as  "an  Australian  journalist  who 
usually  writes  for  Communist  papers  and 
is  a  frequent  visitor  to  North  Vietnam." 
In  other  words  Collingwood  was  not  him- 
self permitted  to  interview  the  captain 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  Hanoi 
regime  attaches  great  importance  not 
only  to  the  goods  that  these  ships  brine 
but  to  the  considerable  propaganda 
value  of  having  free  world  flag  vessels 
steaming  into  their  ports  with  help  for 
their  effort. 
The  State  Department's  response  to 


all  this  sordid  busine.ss  .'ieems  to  be  only 
more  unconvincing  attempts  to  play 
down  the  problems.  Secretary  Rusk,  for 
example,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreien  Relations  on  March  11,  1968; 

The  trade  between  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Free  World  Is  very  small  Indeed  and  has 
been  rapidly  diminishing. 

As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  free  world- 
flag  ship  traffic  during  1968  has  been  in- 
creasing, not  diminishing.  Regardless  of 
whether  these  ships  carry  free  world  or 
Communist  goods  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  a  significant  factor  in  Nortli 
Vietnam's  .supply  lines,  a  fact  the  Secre- 
tary chose  to  ob,scure. 

The  importance  of  this  free  world  traf- 
fic IS  clearly  reflected  again  by  the  fart 
that  it  constitutes  more  than  2.S  i>ercent 
of  the  total  number  of  merchant  ship 
arrivals  in  North  Vietnam  .so  far  this 
year,  as  the  following  chart  indicates: 
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MERCHANT  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM  BY  FLAG  OF  REGISTRY 


Date  of  arrival 

Free  world 

U.S.S.R. 

East  European 

Chinese 

Total 

1967 

January 

6 

16 

U 

37 

February 

5 

24 

10 

42 

March 

3 

23 

12 

42 

April 

5 

18 

10 

37 

May 

9 

18 

10 

40 

June 

11 
5 

8 
10 

11 
5 

34 

July 

22 

August 



6 

12 

4 

23 

September 

7 

8 

8 

25 

October 

6 

13 

6 

26 

r^ovember 



5 

15 

5 

26 

December 

10 

16 

3 

32 

Subtotal 

78 

181 

29 

97 

385 

Free 

U.SSR. 

East 

Chinese 

Cuba 

Total 

world 

European 

1968 

January 

10 
8 

/ 

20 
14 

3 

11 

7 

2 

46 

February 

March 

29 

12 
13 

\ 

20 
18 

3 

1 

8 

7 

43 

April 

39 

Total... 

43 

72 

7 

33 

2 

157 

Our  fervent  hope  for  a  negotiated 
peace  should  not  permit  our  resolve  to 
weaken.  We  still  have  over  a  half  million 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  who  are  making 
great  sacrifices  for  their  country.  We  owe 


them  our  best  efforts.  The  administra- 
tion must  do  more  to  prevail  upon  our 
so-called  friends  to  stop  carrying  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy. 


1968  FREE  WORLD  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM  BY  FLAG  OF  REGISTRY 


British 

Cypriot 

Italian 

Singapore 

Greek 

Lebanese 

Total 

9 

1 
1 

10 

February 

March 

April 

7 

10 

10 

8 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

I 

13 

ToUl 

36 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

43 

SALUTE    TO    THE    MARINE    CORPS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  Mrs.  George  ShafTner.  of 
VentiU'a.  Calif.,  that  is  quite  unusual  and 
which  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Shaffner's  letter  is  in  high  praise 


of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  particularly  of 
its  recruit  training  program  and  what  it 
accomplished  m  the  building  of  her  son 
into  "a  full  thrown  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  " 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  Mrs. 
Shaffner's  letter  at  this  point: 

May  3,   1968. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  I'll  bet  this 
will  be  the  most  confusing  complaint  you 
have  ever  received. 

My  complaint  is  about  my  son,  Pvt.  E.  D. 
Shaffner.  U.S.M.C.  What  happened  to  my 
■'Little  Boy"?  In  four  months  I  now  have  a 
fuLl  grouti  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  November  1966,  Eddie  tried  to  join  the 


.\rmy  but  he  was  rejected  because  of  a  physi- 
cal disability.  He  was  broken  hearted.  In 
November  1967,  he  went  Into  the  Marine 
Corps  recruiting  office  and  found  out  he 
could  go  Into  the  Marine  Corps  if  he  would 
have  surgery,  which  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  Government  at  Balbo.i  Naval  Hosplt.il. 
Ed  enlisted  and  was  sworn  in  on  December 
15.  1967.  He  underwent  surgery  the  first  week 
in  January  and  waived  the  six  weeks  recup- 
eration barracks  and  twelve  days  after  sur- 
gery went  into  full  unrestricted  boot  train- 
ing. Ed  graduated  March  19,  1968. 

Now  back  to  my  complaint.  Where  did  the 
Marine  Corps  find  the  mould  for  the  son 
thev  sent  to  me  in  place  of  my  "boy". 

I  do  believe  that  Drill  Instructors  should 
be  turned  loose  on  some  of  our  kids  when 
they  are  alxiut  thirteen  years  old.  Only  for 
at>out  three  months,  that  is  all  the  time  it 
would  take.  If  the  Drill  Instructors  in  the 
Marine  Corps  can't  take  "boys"  and  make 
"men"  of  them,  no  one  can.  I  guarantee  it 
would  cut  Juvenile  delinquency  75'";  . 

Ed  has  been  taught  to  respect  authority. 
I  only  wish  I  had  had  a  set  of  their  methods 
Ave  years  .ago.  Believe  me  I  never  knew  you 
could  absolutely  demand  and  receive  respect 
13 lit  I  know  It  now. 

Ed  had  some  rough  times  and  suffered  a 
:ew  hard  knocks,  but  he  learned  by  each  one 
f  ihem.  When  he  came  home  on  leave,  I 
•old  him  I  could  understand  getting  cussed 
>nd  ridiculed  but  I  couldn't  understand  the 
:  tvvsical  punishment  and  these  are  his  exact 
..ords.  He  said,  'Mother  some  times  people 
:n  talk  until  they  are  blue  in  the  face  and 
;t  doesn't  do  any  good,  but  this  discipline 
:>  like  teaching  a  baby,  if  a  baby  does  some- 
■hlng  wrong  where  he  can  hurt  himself,  if 
\  ou  yell  at  him  all  of  the  time  It  won't  do  any 
eood.  but  If  you  turn  him  up  ond  give  him 
•i  darn  good  spanking,  tlien  he  Is  going  to 
listen.  In  the  Marine  Boot  training  you  not 
ii'iv  learn  by  your  mistakes,  but  by  your 
:>-,;dclles  inlstakes  also."  He  was  taught  that 
•!ie  word  "can't"  meant  'won't"  and  won't  Is 
iisobeylng  an  order.  We  have  nothing  but  the 
:.iL-hest  respect  for  the  Marines.  So  vou  see 
i.lr.  Teague.  I  do  have  a  complaint.  I  did 
.  '^p  a  "boy"  but  oh  what  a  fine  young  man 
•:.(■  Marines  replaced   him  with. 

I  Just  thought  you  would  like  to  know  what 
,\  line  bunch  of  Drill  Instructors  there  are  m 
>an  Diego  .it  the  Recruit  Depot.  Namely: 
.Set  N  E,  Stotlemver,  Sgt,  R.  L  John.=on,  and 
.Sirt  R.  J,  Caldwell.  G.  Co  PLt.  210.  2nd  Btn 
RT.R.  M.C.R.D,,  San  Diego,  They  deserve  a 
•pedal  a-ward  for  each  platoon  they  pu*. 
•:, rough  boot  training.  What  courage  and 
:,i':ence  they  must  have  to  take  a  group  of 
•'Pdraggled.  hateful,  sissy,  tough,  know  It  all, 
;,t/v.  taut  basically  good  boys  and  make  them 
all  equal,  clean,  neat,  quiet,  proud,  polite, 
Tind  respectful,  I  wish  you  were  able  to  see  a 
group  go  into  boot  and  then  not  see  them 
again  until  graduation  day.  You  would  cer- 
tainlv  be  proud  not  only  of  the  boys,  but 
their'  Drill  Instructors  too.  Thev  ceruilnly 
know  their  job.  When  Ed  left  M  CRD.  he 
didn't  feel  sorry  for  the  new  recruits  he  felt 
sorry  for  the  D.I.'s. 

Mr  Teague.  I  do  hope  you  had  time  to  read 
this  letter  and  you  weren't  bored  by  it  I'm 
1'jst  so  darn  proud  of  what  the  Mannes  have 
done  for  and  to  Ed,  In  closing.  I'll  just  say 
"Please  disregard  complaint," 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  George  Shaffner 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  has 
just  been  announced,  and  the  recipients 
are  three  fine  journalists  and  an  out- 
standing daily  newspaper  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  "Watertown  E>aily 
Times.  Receiving  the  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
Award  will  be  John  B,  Johnson,  editor 
and  publisher.  Alan  Emory.  ■Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  and  Frank 
Augustine,  news  editor, 

Mr.  Johnson,  Mr,  Emory,  and  Mr.  Au- 
gustine are  being  honored  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  field  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  particularly  with 
relation  to  the  development  and  wise  use 
of  nuclear  power  in  New  York  State. 

The  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  was 
estabhshed  in  the  spring  of  1959  by 
friends  of  the  well-liked  and  respected 
Washington  correspondent  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  who  died  on  May  15,  1958. 
The  first  annual  award  was  given  post- 
humously to  Mr.  Stokes  on  May  5,  1959. 
The  late  journalist  was  widely  recognized 
for  his  efforts  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times,  always 
a  .strong  public  power  advocate,  opposed 
last  year  a  move  by  jirivate  ;x)wer  com- 
panies to  pre.ss  for  a  plan  under  which 
only  private  utility  companies  would  be 
I>ermitt«d  by  the  State  to  establish  nu- 
clear powerplants.  The  Times  waged  a 
well-documented  editorial  campaign  to 
hold  firm  to  a  public  power  concept  as 
administered  by  the  Power  Authority  of 
New  York  State, 

The  three  journalists,  through  their 
reporting,  interpretive  stories  and  edi- 
torials, told  the  successful  history  of  a 
partnership  of  public  and  private  power 
in  New  York  State.  The  editorial  cam- 
paign was  well  received  in  the  State.  The 
climax  came  last  week  when  Governor 
Rockefeller  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
ture that  the  State  build  a  nuclear 
;x)werplant.  thus  upholding  the  State's 
fine  record  in  this  category. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  that  Mr.  John- 
son. Mr.  Emory  and  Mr.  Augustine  to- 
night will  receive  the  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
Award  in  a  presentation  by  Marquis 
Childs.  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Appropriate,  too,  is  the  fact  the  cere- 
mony takes  place  on  the  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  one  of  America's 
mightiest  sources  of  power — harnessed 
and  made  available  through  the  Power 
Authority  of  New  York  State. 


THOMAS  L.  STOKES  .■\WARD  TO 
JOHN  B,  JOHNSON,  .-^LAN  EMORY. 
AND  FRANK  AUGUSTINE 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


"WHO  owf:s  whom? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\ase  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  in- 
ternal developments  in  Czechoslovakia, 


as  reported  in  the  press,  appear  to  be 
mo.st  encouraging.  The  spirit  of  liberty, 
so  long  a  heritage  of  that  nation's  brave 
people,  is  rcas.serting  itself. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  Government  will 
want  to  do  all  it  can  to  encourage  these 
liberalizing  trends  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Perhaps  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  build  bridges  to  the  East  can  be 
realized. 

In  connection  with  the  seeming  desire 
on  both  sides  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Czechoslovakian  Foreign  Min- 
ister for  recently  calling  attention  to  $20 
million  in  gold  belonging  to  his  country 
which  the  United  States  now  has  in  its 
lx)ssession.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  hopeful 
that  his  mention  of  this  gold  indicates  a 
new  desire  on  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
to  reach  a  settlement  agreement  with  the 
United  States  on  international  claims 
between  the  two  countries.  It  certainly 
would  benefit  relations  between  our 
countries  if  such  an  agreement  could  be 
promptly  worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
long  realized  the  importance  which  these 
unsolved  payment  claims  play  in  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  We 
have,  in  fact,  patiently  awaited  action  on 
the  part  of  Czechoslovakia  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  us  on  payment  of  the 
more  than  $282  million  Czechoslovakia 
owes  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
World  War  I  and  II.  Incidently,  I  might 
mention  that  Czechoslovakia  is  presently 
overdue  in  its  repayments  to  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  totaling  more  than 
$194  million. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Czechoslovakia  has  nationalized  an 
estimated  $40  million  worth  of  Ameri- 
can-owned property  for  which  our  citi- 
zens are  also  patiently  a'waiting  reim- 
bursement, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  United 
States  has  shown  admirable  restraint 
regarding  settlement  claims  and  the 
Czechoslovakian  Foreign  Minister  might 
well  have  taken  this  into  account  when 
he  requested  that  the  United  States  show 
its  good  faith  by  promptly  returning  this 
gold.  Further,  I  .submit  that  it  is  the 
United  States  which  is  due  ,some  good 
faith  by  Czechoslovakia.  Perhaps  the  rush 
of  events  have  obscured  it,  but  the  United 
States  did  make  a  proposal  on  claims 
settlements  to  Czechoslovakia  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  Unfortimately,  to  date, 
we  have  not  received  a  reply  on  our 
proposal.  Clearly,  the  next  step  is  up  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  not  to  the  United 
States. 

The  $20  million  in  gold  to  "which  the 
Foreign  Minister  referred  is  held  jointly 
by  the  United  States.  Britain,  and  France 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  Britain  and 
France  have  already  given  their  consent 
on  the  returning  of  the  gold. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  new.  more 
liberal  regime  in  Czechoslovakia,  con- 
cerned as  it  is  with  the  welfare  of  its 
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n,.M    mriiviHiial   Hti7Pns     Will    lecoenize  Mrs.  Wallace  campaigned  without  apolog>-  2    p.m.    services    at    St.    James    Methodist 

ov.n    individual   citizens     win    lecognLze  election    as    her    husband's    hand-  Church,  with  burial  at  Greenwood  Cemetery 

that  our  Governments  chief  responsibil-  JJ^i,^^'3j,',^,;°r  to  the  office  in  which  he  .n  Montgomery. 

ity  is  to  our  own  citizens.  Further   I  am  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^jj^  succeed  himself.                                         

sure  that  the  new  Government  will  un-  gj^g   ^^g  ^^^^  j^  Tuscaloosa,  where  she  ^—^—^-^—^— 

doubtedly   understand  that  it  would  be  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  age  of  j^gw       YORK       CITY  S        HOUSING 

irresponsible    for    our    Government    to  15.  waiting  to  become  18  so  she  could  be         CRISIS THE    NEED    FOR    A   FED- 

asree  to  the  release  of  the  $20  million  in  eligible  for  nurse's  training,  she  began  clerk-  t-rat    fxpfditFR 

-old  until  our  own  patient  citizens  are  mg  in  a  dime  store,  while  taking  a  business  ^^^^  ^^r^Lj 

ffivpn     nHpnii3tp     a-y^urances     that     the  college  course.  The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.   Under 

Czec"  osSian  deS  tl,  us  of  mo?e  than  she   married    Wallace    in    1943.   and   she  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  „f  ^^^^  House,  the  gentle- 

fr^n  Snn  wm  be  reoaid  '^^■"'"''  ^''*^  ""^  ^^^'t.^r.A  during  his  Army  ^                               .    .j^  ,  j^^    ^^^^^  j^  ^^^_ 

S3  JO  million  win  De  lepaia.  ^,j  corps  Service  luitll  he  went  overseas.  "'"  .       "             ^i„,,t„o 

Exact  figu'.es  on  Czechoslovakia's  out-  ^t  one  point,  she  set  up  housekeeping  m  ognized  lor  JO  minutes.            ,     .    .      ., 

standing  debt  to  the  United  States,  in-  a  converted  chicken  coop  because  of  the  war-  Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  3 

eluding  interest,  are  as  follows:  time  housing  shortage  near  military  bases.  I  testified  before  the  Housing  Subcom- 

,           ^      .                                S275  997  024  Called     affectionately     by     her     father,  niittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank - 

wnrri  wtr  II s"  60?' 972  "Mutt,'  the  nickname  followed  her  Into  the  ^j.^^  ^^^^  Currencv  in  .support  of  innova- 

• •_ governor's     mansion,     first     fis     Alabama's  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  Federal  HousinR  programs  and 

Total                         282.  604.996  A^t  lady  and  then  as  her  husband's  guber-  ^  ,-,^^^^^^^  mcrease  in  the  levels  of  exi.st- 

The  amount  of  the  debt  and  interest  "''iJ^f '  WaiTace"  a     l7-year-old    dlmestore  ing    programs     We    need    dramatic    in- 

which  is  now  overdue  is  as  follows"  clerk  in  Tuscaloosa  when  she  married  Wal-  crea.ses  m  expenditures  for  \o^^  -lent  pub- 

^^nlcn  is  now  overaue  is  ds  iouuwj,.  ^^^^  during  World  War  11.  was  elected  to  lie  liousing  and  rent  supplements,  in  tlie 

World  War  I -  S189.  642.  024  succeed    her   husband  as   governor   with   the  availability     of     low-mterest     mortpaae 

World  War  II 4.660,025  largpgt  vote  ever  given  a  gubernatorial  can-  funds  both  for  moderate-income  rental 

^.,                                     ,„.  „n„  n.<j  dldate  In  Alabama.  housing   and   homeowTiership.   We  need 

Total 194,302,049  g^^    .^j^y.^    jo^mg    ^^^'L  "1',.hTp  h«H  new  programs  to  stimulate  cooperative 

-    " a^m  counties  she  had  carried  Which  he  had  ^„^  ^^d^^^^niu^  fo^ms  of  homeowner- 

CxOV     LlTRLEEN     BURNS    WALLACE.  "^Wallace  became  her  "No.   1   adviser"  and  ship  for  urban  re.sidents.  In  addition.  I 

19''6-68    GOVERNOR  OF  AI.ABAMA  made  the  major  decisions  after  she  took  of-  proposed  modifications  m  tne  urDan  \f - 

flee.  He  worked  from  an  unmarked  office  dl-  newal   program,   more   adequate    reloca- 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan-  rectly.  across  the  hall  from  his  wife's  office  (jon    procedures,    improvements    in    the 

imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  m  the  capital.  public  housing  program,   guarantees  of 

1   minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-  Though  she  lacked  her  husband's  flair  for  j^fjpqyate  code  enforcement,   and   other 

marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  off-the-cutT   oratory.    '^^  W^"^<=V^7„t\^"  improvements   in   the   Federal   Govem- 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection  effective  speaker  who  spoke  with  poise  and  ^^i^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^..^^  adequate  hous- 

to   the   request  of   the  gentleman   from  '^  ^j^rs  Wallace,  who  was  5  feet  2-lnches  tail  ing  for  all  Americans. 

Louisiana :>  and  weighed  barely  100  pounds,  had  brown  There   is.   of   course,   another  level  of 

There  was  no  objection.  hair,  streaked  with  gray,  which  she  had  .=*t  .:overnment  which  is  intimately  involved 

Mr   RARICK.  Mr   Speaker.  Alabama's  at  a  local  cut-rate  "beauty  college"  once  a  j^^  housing  policv    The  ultimate  respon- 

first  and  only  lady  Governor.  Lurleen  B.  week.  Her  clothes  were  neat  and  attractive.  sibilitv  .still  falls  upon  local  government 

Wallace,    now    rests   in    that    peace   this  In  her  four  years  as  Alabama's  flrst  lady,  :y     ^  renewaland  public  liousing  are 

.orld  cannot  give  or  take  away.  ^^    l:^l\:r^^..:Z.Tl.  atTrtc?:  channelled  through  agencies  of  local  gov- 

,    *^  "w  i  '  '"tr^'tpn"' idwin'^.'d  d^n  eda^S^n'^'forTrs^uf  graced'  her  im-  ernment.  Local  governments  are  respon- 

leen  Wallace  radiated  goodwill  and  deep  able  taste  m  clothes  and  the  way  she  .ib!e  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 

compassion  for  her  fellow  countrymen,  ^^^^  ^.^^^  housing  stock  through  the  enforcement 

Through  her  genuine  charm  she  capti-  g^e  came  to  the  governor's  seat  admittedly  gj  health  and  safetv  codes.  Rent  supple- 

vated  the  hearts  of  the  people  not  only  as  her  husband's  "stand-in"  and  carried  out  ;nent?  '-equire  the  approval  of  local  aov- 

of  Alabama  but  throughout  the  Nation,  his  policies  faithfully,  but  it  was  on  her  own  pj-j^'j^j^ipnt    Much  moderate  income  hous- 

Without  r.incor  or  malice  toward  any-  initiative  that  Alabama's  mental  health  fa-  fnrm=;hed   *hroii-h   the  efforts  of 

one.  she  executed  the  duties  of  her  office  ciimes  were  expanded  greatly  m  her  short  ';^^^,^^Zx^^  ^  Te    new 

in  a  manner  which  reflected  her  personal  |^^  mterest  in  this  field  was  obviously  model  cities  program  is  largely  admin- 

dignity  and  high  chai  acter.  whetted  by  the  things  she  found  in  a  tour  istered  bv  local  agencies. 

Mrs.  Wallaces  unflmching  courage,  ^j  ^^e  state's  homes  for  retarded  children  ^^  matter  how  much  Federal  assist- 
both  in  keeping  the  public  trust  given  m  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  governorship.  ^^^^  ^^  offered  it  will  not  result  in  the 
her  and  in  facing  a  slow  tortuous  death.  surviving  besides  her  parents  and  her  hus-  provision  of  <=afe  sanitarv  and  attrac- 
ts inspirational.  band  are  three  daughters  and   a   son.   They  hmiQintr  for  mir  ritizens  without  the 

In  life,   she   walked   by   faith-not  by  are    Mrs.    James    Parsons,    of    Birmingham:  ^u  e  ^''^'^^^ ^.'''^.^'^^^^^^^^ 

sigh^in  obedience  to  our  Lord.  Now.  at  Peggy  Sue,  a  l7.year-old  Montgomery  High  bes    efforts  of  municipal  governments 

hpr  nn<«inB   her  source  of  strength  must  School  cheer  leader:  George  Jr..  16  who  at-  well. 

her  passing,  nei  s°"^^f  °;,^^^f"fj"  tends  the  same  school  and  leads  a  rock-and-  The  Nations  largest  city  is  a  case  in 

provide  comfort  to  those  who  smvive  her  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^  e-year-old  flrst  point.   New  York   City   faces  a   massive 

My  prayers  are  with  hei  husband  and  ^_,^^,„    ^,    ^    Methodist    Church    parochial  j^ortage  and  an  increasing  deterioration 

L^rir  ^frJndfandTd^riiref-s^^ioird  ^Sng  ,.,  .„,.,..al  remarks  in  Januarv  '^}^- ^^S^^^^^^S^^^^^^ 

her  so  dearly.  I  offer  my  most  profound  of  last  vear  was  her  nromlse  that  "when  there  The  New  \  ork  Cit>  P  annmg  Commis- 

svmpathy  are   challenges,    we 'will  meet   them:    where  sion  has  estimated  that  about  1  mil^on 

"  Mr   Speaker   I  ask  that  the  news  ac-  there  are  obstacles,  we  win  surmount  them."  units  out  of  .some  3  million  are  sub.stand- 

count  of  her  career  follow  mv  comments.  Mrs.  Wallace's  personal  challenge  was  the  ard  and  m  need  of  maior  rehabilitation 

,^         w    ,„    ...            T,    .  ,"»      o  incQi  disease  which  claimed  her  life.  It  was  a  chal-  or   replacement.    .-According   to   the    1960 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8,  19681  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  bravely,  but  it  was  an  obstacle  census.  New  York  City  then  had  about 

Gov    Lurleen   Wallace.   Career  Marked  by  she  couldn't  surmount.  g^Q  qqq  housin'^  imits  which  are  "deterio- 

SToRY-BooK  RISE  Although  her  r.se  to  the  governorship  was  ^^^^^    dilapidated.'  or  lacking   essential 

Gov.    Lurleen    Wallace    of    Alabama,    who  on  the  strength  of  her  husband  s  popularity.  f„„iiiH„- •■  A,,r,thpr  1  fin  000  hniiqine  unit^ 

succeeded  her  husband.  George,  in   1967  to  and  she   carried   out   his   policies   faithfully  ^''"i'^'^!:^,;^,!^^!^^^^^^ 

become  the  Nation's  onlv  woman  governor,  while  in  office.  Mrs.  Wallace  soon  won  a  place  ^^ere  senouslj   overcrowded.  And  conai 

died  m  her  sleep   of  cancer  early  vesterday  of  her  own  in  the  hearts  of  her  constituents,  tions  nave  wot  !^ened. 

at  the  Governor's  mansion  In  Montgomery.  The  bond  between  her  and  her  constituents  The  present  New  York  City  adminis- 

Slx  months  after  her  Inauguration,  Mrs.  was    strengthened    by    her    long,    poignant  tration  promised  to  build  at  lea.st  160.000 

Wallace  underwent  the  first  of  a  series  of  struggle  against  the  cancer  that  took  her  hfe.  \q-^-.  and  moderate-income  housing  units 

operations  for  the  malignancy  she  believed  In    recent    months,    she    received    a    steady  between  1965  and  '  969  This  would  barely 

had  been  checked  by  nonsurgical  treatment  stream  of  symp.uhetic  messages  from  well-  ^^^^  demand  for  new  housing 

several  vears  earlier.  wishers  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.                                       ,     -         r        i              i        ^   j     c ^^ 

In  her  final  weeks,  she  spent  little  time  Her  bodv  will  be  moved  to  the  Capitol  In  and    for    families    relocated    from    de- 

In  her  ofiice.  and  her  chief  aides  attended  a  funer.U  procession  tomorrow  morning.  It  molished    housing,    Moie    recently,   in   a 

to  the  administrative' affairs  of  the  state.  was  to  be  removed  Thursday  afternoon  for  report  released  in  1966  the  Mayor's  Task 
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Force  on  Housing  chaired  by  Edward 
Logue  recommended  45,000  new  units 
yearly,  or  180.000  over  4  years. 

Despite  the  percentage  limitations  on 
public  housing,  and  urban  renewal  funds 
available  for  any  single  State,  the  funda- 
mental failure  today  is  not  a  lack  of 
Federal  funds  allocated  to  New  York 
City.  The  Federal  Government  has  of- 
fered more  assistance  than  New  York 
City  has  used.  Today  the  failure  to  meet 
New  York's  massive  housing  crisis  is  the 
failure  of  the  New  York  City  administra- 
tion. 

As  one  who  has  repeatedly  called  for 
an  expansion  ot  Federal  housing  pro- 
uams,  I  say  this  with  considerable  sad- 
ness But  the  fact  is  that  over  the  past  2 
years,  the  New  York  City  administration 
has  failed  to  make  full  use  of  available 
Federal  funds  and  programs  to  build  new 
housing.  It  has  failed  to  maintain  present 
housing.  It  has  accomplished  less  in  hous- 
ing than  any  recent  administration  in 
New  York  City. 

In  New  York  City  48.9  percent  of  all 
families  have  incomes  within  the  public 
housing  range,  yet  only  about  7  percent 
now  live  in  public  housing. 

Another  32.5  percent  of  New  York  City 
families  have  incomes  that  qualify  them 
for  subsidized  middle-income  housing, 
such  as  the  Federa.  221-d-3  or  State  and 
citv  Mitchell-Lama  programs  which  of- 
fer low-interest,  direct  loans,  coupled 
with  limited  profit  and  tax  abatement  to 
keep  rentals  moderate:  yet  such  units 
have  been  built  to  provide  for  only  about 
3  percent  of  families  who  qualify  for 
them. 

There  are  145.000  New  York  Citv  fam- 
ilies now  living  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing. Some  135.000  families  are  waiting  to 
get  in.  Thus,  for  every  family  now  in 
imblic  housing,  nearly  one  is  on  a  wait- 
ing list. 

New  middle-income  housing  construc- 
tion has  an  even  poorer  record:  85.000 
units  have  been  built  under  the  city  and 
State  Mitchell-Lam.a  programs  since  the 
programs  began  in  1955.  And  construc- 
tion for  only  394  Mitchell-Lama  units 
was  started  in  1967.  As  tf  January  1968, 
only  1.430  middle-income  units  had  been 
huiit  under  the  Federal  221-d-3  pro- 
L'ram. 

Thus,  there  is  a  ereat  need  for  more 
low.  and  moderate-income  housing  in 
New  York  City.  Any  citv  administration 
has  two  clear  responsibilities:  first,  it 
mu.st  take  advantaee  of  subsidized  pro- 
grams to  generate  new  housing,  which 
i;i  New  York  includes  public  housine.  rent 
.'supplements.  Federal  section  221-d-3  and 
202  programs,  urban  renewal  L'enerally. 
and  Mitchell-Lama,  and  redevelopment 
and  limited  dividend  companies:  sec- 
ondly, it  must  maintain  and  improve  the 
existine  inventory  of  hou.sins.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  enforcement  of 
maintenance  codes,  and  throush  'rha- 
bilitation  efforts  under  \arious  Federal 
programs.  In  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  both  code  enforcement  and  new 
construction  depend  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  city  as  much  as  upon  the  existence 
of  adequate  Federal  programs. 

Let  us  look  at  New  York  City's  perform- 
ance in  the  provision  of  new  housing. 

In   1965   Mayor   Lindsay   published   a 
formal  white  paper  on  New  York  City's 


housing  crisis.  In  the  white  paper  he 
pledged  to  add  160.000  new  units  to  city 
housing  between  1965  and  1969:  50.000 
low-rent  public  housing  units.  50,000  low^ 
rent  units  built  privately  with  rent  sup- 
plements, and  60,000  middle-income 
units  under  city  and  State  limited  profit 
or  Mitchell-Lama  programs.  In  1967  cer- 
tificates of  occupancy  issued  for  new  con- 
struction were  the  lowest  number  since 
1948.  except  in  1954:  1967,  22.900:  1954. 
22.300;  1948.  20.150.  The  average  num- 
ber of  certificates  of  occupancy  for  the 
1962-65  period  was  52.000  per  year,  or 
more  than  double  the  1967  rate. 

Low-rent  housing  is  at  the  base  of  our 
shortage. 

Although  the  city  administration 
promised  to  build  50.000  low-income 
units  over  4  years,  it  started  construc- 
tion for  only  5.068  during  the  2  years. 
1966  and  1967. 

Although  funds  are  available,  public 
housing  construction  has  .slowed  to  a 
rate  of  about  one-third  that  of  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

Over  the  last  2  years  the  number  of 
low-  and  middle-income  apartments  built 
has  barely  exceeded  the  number  demol- 
ished, abandoned,  or  declared  unfit  for 
human  habitation. 

Although  the  city  has  had  authority 
for  more  than  a  year  to  lease  1,500  units 
for  low-rent  public  housing,  it  has  leased 
only  510  units,  of  which  421  are  occupied. 
In  1965  Congress  appropriated  new 
funds  for  public  iiousing.  New  York  City 
was  authorized  to  build  a  total  of  28,000 
units  over  the  following  4  years. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  waiting,  to  accept  and  ap- 
prove plans  for  15.000  units  during  1966 
and  1967.  Yet  only  about  6.700  have  been 
approved. 

From  1962  to  1965  the  increavSe  in  the 
total  number  of  occupied  public  housing 
units  averaged  7.000  a  year.  For  the  last 
2  years,  the  average  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  occupied  public  housing  units 
has  not  been  7.000  a  year  but  only  about 
2.500. 

In  1966  construction  was  begun  on  only 
1.730.  In  1967  the  number  was  3.338. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  middle- 
income  housing  is  equally  bleak. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  15.754  units  have 
been  built  through  city  and  State  Mitch- 
ell-Lama programs.  In  most  cases,  the 
citv's  principal  function  is  to  agree  to  tax 
abatements.  The  State  supplies  financ- 
ing. 

Because  of  administrative  ineptitude. 
builders  have  been  turning  away  from  the 
citv  Mitchell-Lama  program  to  the  State 
program,  despite  its  higher  interest 
rates.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  developers  of  middle-income 
housing,  the  United  Housing  Founda- 
tion, will  not  do  business  under  the  city 
program.  The  notable  middle-income 
project  in  the  Bronx.  Co-op  City,  is  based 
not  on  a  city,  but  on  a  State  loan. 

We  can  anticipate  that  the  city  will 
count  the  15.372  units  in  Co-op  City  as 
a  part  of  the  new  construction  statistics 
for  which  it  will  take  credit  in  1968, 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all 
housing  is  urban  renewal.  Unfortunately, 
the  value  of  urban  renewal  as  a  device 
for  slum  clearance  for  the  benefit  of 
slum  dwellers  has  been  minimal.  Little 


public  housing  has  been  built  on  urban 
renewal  sites.  Most  urban  renewal  in 
New  York  has  been  u.sed  for  commercial, 
civic,  or  luxury  redevelopment.  The  in- 
clu.sion  of  the  profit  motive  in  the  urban 
renewal  concept  has  in  most  cases  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  low-income  families. 
In  New  York  City  urban  renewal  is  just 
beginning  to  be  utilized  in  hard-core  slum 
areas  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  well-known  city  planner, 
Charles  Abrams.  has  said  of  the  urban 
renewal  program: 

When  the  entrepreneurial  and  the  general 
welfare  are  bracketed  In  the  same  legisla- 
tion, it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
social  purpose  will  be  subordinated.  It  was. 

At  iiresent,  urban  renewal  as  a  program 
to  aid  lower  income  city  d'>vellers  depends 
largely  on  the  improved  production  of 
low-  and  middle-income  iiousing.  Until 
tenants  can  be  adequately  relocated, 
urban  renewal  projects  cannot  move  for- 
ward. Existing  residents  must  be  relo- 
cated, generally  into  new  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income housing. 

Existing  urban  renewal  projects  in 
New  York  City  will  require  the  relocation 
of  some  33,000  families.  Relocation  in 
New  York  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
about  1.000  families  a  year. 

Urban  renewal  in  New  York  City  lias 
slowed  to  a  virtual  stand.still.  The  city 
now  has  almost  S200  million  in  unu.sed 
Federal  urban  renewal  funds.  Eight 
urban  renewal  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted. Eight  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning.  Twenty-four  are  theoretically 
being  executed. 

Bv  la.st  November  the  urban  renewal 
backlog  became  .so  huge  that  the  Federal 
Government  announced  it  would  make 
no  now  money  available  until  the  city 
digested  funds  already  conunitted  to  it. 
Many  months  ago  the  city  administra- 
tion under  pressure  from  the  P^ederal 
Government  announced  that  it  would 
concentrate  urban  renewal  projects  in 
low-income  areas  Tlirce  urban  renewal 
projects  were  approved  for  core  areas 
in  1966  and  1967  No  con.struction  has  yet 
begun.  The  total  backlog  in  the.se  areas 
alone  represents  over  S83  million  in  fed- 
eral funds. 

Two  trending  projects  extend  back  8 
years,  Brooklyn  Bridge  Southwest  and 
Washington  Market,  In  the  case  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  project,  demolition  be- 
gan only  last  year. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  city  admin- 
istration's i^erformance  in  meeting  its 
responsibility  to  engender  and  construct 
new  housing . 

Why  has  this  happened'' 
One  reason  is  a  maior  administrative 
reorganization  of  agencies  dealing  with 
housine,  A  "super  agency,"  the  Housing 
and  E>evelopment  Administration,  was 
created,  combining  all  housing  functions 
except  low-rent  public  housing.  Unfor- 
tunately, little  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  combination  of  old  offices  into 
a  new  unwieldly  agency  has  brought  only 

delay. 

Also  the  city  administration  has  been 
plagued  by  personnel  problems  and  res- 
ignations. 

Third,  the  f'ity  administration  has 
been  preoccupied  with  experimentation 
and  gimmickry.  Certainly,  innovation  is 
an  important  function  of  government. 
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and  some  effort  should  be  spent  on  ex- 
perimentation, but  not  to  the  detriment 
of  the  major  task  of  providing  adequate 
numbers  of  housing  units. 

The  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  dedication 
although  there  is  always  a  need  for  more 
dedicated  public  servants;  or  is  it  an 
absence  of  Federal  assistance,  although 
I  'vould  be  the  last  t-o  maintain  that  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  are  adequate.  It  is 
simply  a  problem  of  administration. 

I  'Aould  suggest  two  actions  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should 
undertake  to  alleviate  New  York's  cat- 
astrophic housing  dilemma. 

First,  the  Congress  should  enact  new 
nousing  programs  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  large  cities,  and  should 
ii-eatly  increase  the  funding  of  programs 
that  are  workmg  well.  I  have  proposed 
such  a  pro.gram. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  critical  admin- 
istrative failure,  such  as  New  York  City, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  appoint  a  Federal  ex- 
pediter to  oversee  the  use  of  Federal 
housing  programs,  to  insure  that  Federal 
funds  are  not  wasted,  squandered,  or 
permitted  to  lie  fallow. 

If  someone  such  as  the  Federal 
Regional  Administrator.  Judah  Gribetz, 
'.vere  appointed  m  the  nature  of  a  Federal 
receiver,  he  could  help  New  York  City 
realize  '.ts  goals. 

This  wouid  serve  a  two-fold  purpose. 
First,  It  would  protect  the  legitimate  Fed- 
eral interest  m  the  proper  use  of  Federal 
funds,  and  secondly,  it  would  help  New 
York  City  straighten  out  its  housing  pro- 
gram so  It  would  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete '.v;th  other  major  cities  for  what  are 
unfortunately  very  limited  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  i:  would  set  a  precedent 
■.vhich  would  be  useful  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hi'usmg  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  use  :n  the  South  and  m  suburbia 
where  discrimination  prevents  the  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  funds  to  achieve 
balanced  communities. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  federal  system 
of  government,  in  whicn  programs  are 
funded  and  developed  from  Washington 
but  depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  local 
government  for  their  implementation, 
adequate  measures  of  supervision  are  as 
necessary  as  the  development  of  sound 
programs. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  an  uphill 
battle  in  the  Congress  to  incfease  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  housing.  I  pro- 
foundly regret  that  the  city  of  New  York 
is  not  efficiently  utilizing  the  limited 
available  funds  to  provide  decent  homes 
for  her  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  speech  which  I  made  on 
New  York  City's  housing  crisis  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1968.  before  the  New  York  City 
League  of  Women  Voters.  I  have  reit- 
erated in  my  remarks  today  many  of 
the  points  which  I  made  then.  The  sta- 
tistics have  been  brought  up  to  date  as 
fa:    as  they  could  be  ascertained. 

New  York  Citts  Housing  Crisis 
I  .\ddress  of  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan 

before  the  New  York  City  League  of  Women 

Voters,  January  12.  1968) 

In  1968  New  York  City  faces  a  monu- 
mental crisis  in  housing.  We  have  a  massive 


shortage  and  an  increasing  deterioration  of 
low  and  middle  income  housing. 

The  New  York  City  Planning  CommlsBlon 
has  estimated  that  about  one  million  hous- 
ing units  are  substandard  and  In  need  of 
major  rehabilitation  or  replacement. 

According  to  the  1960  Census.  New  York 
City  has  had  about  550,000  housing  units 
which  are  •deteriorated,  delapldated.  or 
lacking  essential  facilities."  Another  100.000 
housing  unlta  have  bfeen  seriously  over- 
crowded. 

About  144.391  New  York  families  are  now 
living  In  low-rent  public  housing.  About 
135,000  families  are  waiting  to  get  In  Thus, 
there  is  about  one  family  on  the  waiting 
list  for  every  family  now  living  in  public 
housing. 

Mayor  Lindsay  in  his  campaign  promised 
that  the  City  would  build  at  least  160000 
new  low  and  middle  Income  units  between 
1965  and  1969.  This  would  only  keep  up. 
More  recently,  the  Logue  Report  recom- 
mended a  housing  production  of  45,000  units 
»  jear — or  180.000  over  a  four-year  period. 

In  any  consideration  of  New  York  City 
housing,  we  must  be  very  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  promises  and  performance 
It  is  easy  to  promise  and  to  talk  about  the 
future  But,  as  I  used  to  say  with  the  last 
Administration,  in  political  administration, 
the  only  future  is  now. 

Do  not  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Just  tell  me  what  you  have  done.  Then  you 
don't  have  to  tell  me  anything.  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

New  York  City  cannot  meet  the  housing 
crisis  alone,  with  only  its  own  resources  and 
Its  own  funds.  We  must  have  far  greater 
Federal  asslstance^ln  public  housing,  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  rent  supplements. 

I  will  talk  about  Federal  failures,  and  es- 
sential improvements  and  programs.  In  a  few 
minutes. 

But  as  of  today.  1968,  the  fundamental  fail- 
ure Is  NOT  the  Federal  government.  For  the 
Federal  government  has  offered  more  assist- 
ance than  the  City  has  used.  Today,  the  fail- 
ure in  meeting  our  massive  housing  crisis 
is  the  failure  of  the  New  York  City  Admin- 
istration. 

I  say  this  with  considerable  unhapplness. 
As  you  know.  I  was  one  of  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  last  Administration  for  its  f.iil- 
ures  to  act  In  housing.  Politics  played  no  part 
m  my  call  for  action  then.  It  plays  no  part 
now. 

But  the  fact  is  that  over  the  last  two  years, 
the  City  Administration  has  totally  failed  to 
use  available  funds  and  programs  to  build 
new  housing.  It  has  failed  to  maintain  pres- 
ent housing.  It  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  disaster.  For  two  years.  It  has  acted  not 
as  an  inspiration  but  as  an  undertaker  for 
New  York  City  housing. 

In  housing,  a  New  York  City  Administra- 
tion has  a  dual  responsibility.  First.  It  mu»t 
engender  and  construct  new  housing  .Second. 
it  must  maintain  and  Improve  existing 
housing. 

Let's  look  at  the  flrst  responsibility:  Co 
engender  and  construct  new  housing. 

In  1965  Mayor  Lindsay  published  a  formal 
White  Paper  on  New  York  City's  Hou.?ing 
Crisis.  In  the  White  Paper,  he  pledged  to 
add  160.000  new  units  to  City  housing  be- 
tween 1965  and  1969:  50.000  low-rent  public 
housing  units;  50,000  low-rent  units  built 
privately  with  rent  supplements,  and  60.000 
middle-income  units  under  City  and  State 
Limited  Profit  or  Mitchell-Lama  programs. 
In  1967  certificates  of  occupancy  for  new 
construction  were  the  lowest  since  1948,  ex- 
cept in  1954:  1967—22.900:  1954 — 22,300; 
1948 — 20,150.  The  average  number  of  certifi- 
cates of  occupancy  for  the-  1962-65  period 
was  52,000  per  year,  or  more  than  double  the 
1967  rate. 

Low  rent  housing  Is  at  the  base  of  our 
shortage.  What  has  the  Administration  been 
doing  about  low  rent  housing. 


Although  the  Administration  promised  to 
build  50.000  low  income  units  over  four 
years,  it  has  Issued  building  permits  for  only 
about  4.000. 

Although  funds  are  available,  public  hous- 
ing construction  has  slowed  to  a  rate  about 
one-third  that  of  the  Wagner  Administra- 
tion's. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of  low 
and  middle  income  apartments  built  has 
barely  exceeded  the  number  demolished, 
abandoned  or  declared  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

Although  the  City  has  had  authority  for 
more  than  a  year  to  lease  1.500  units  for  low 
rent  public  housing  It  has  leased  only  995 
units. 

Statistics  are  dull,  but  only  statistics  give 
a  picture  of  the  deterioration  In  Administra- 
tion and  construction  of  low  rent  housing. 

In  1965.  Congress  appropriated  new  funds 
for  public  housing.  New  York  City  was  ;iu- 
thorized  to  build  :i  total  of  28,000  uiUts  over 
the  following  lour  years 

The  Federal  i^overnment  hsts  been  pre- 
p.ared — and  waiting — t-o  .wcept  :ind  .ipprr.  p 
plans  for  15,000  units  during  1966  and  1967 
Yet  only  4.263  have  been  approved. 

Prom  1962  to  1965  the  increase  in  the  t-.j'-.-.l 
number  of  occupied  public  housing  unif.i 
averaged  7.000  a  year  In  1965  constructlor. 
began  on  3,363  low  rent  public  housing  units 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  average  mcrp  i.'^e 
in  the  total  number  of  occupied  houslna; 
units  has  been  not  7,000  a  year  but  only 
about  2.000.  In  1966.  construction  was  besur. 
on  only  1,730.  In  the  flrst  eight  month.^  f 
1967,  the  number  was  1,933  According  to  the 
City  Public  Hou.slng  Authority,  constructMiii 
has  started  on  only  three  projects  In  the  past 
six  months,  totalling  1,588  units. 

We  have  an  equally  vast  shortage  of 
nuddle-lncome  housing. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  18.000  units  have 
been  built  through  City  and  State  Mitchell- 
Lama  programs.  In  most  cases,  the  Citv's 
principal  function  has  been  to  agree  to  tax 
;ibatements.  The  Stat-e  (jupplied  financing. 

Because  of  .Administrative  ineptitude, 
builders  have  lieen  turnUig  away  from  the 
City  program  to  the  :State  program,  despit.e 
its  higher  mt-erest  rates.  I  understand  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  developers  •: 
middle- Income  housing,  the  United  Hous- 
ing Foundation,  will  not  do  btLslness  with 
the  City.  The  middle-income  project.  Co-op 
City  in  the  Bronx,  is  based  not  on  a  City  but 
on  a  State  loan. 

Perhaps  the  meet  dramatic  of  all  housing 
programs,  covering  low  and  middle  and  lux- 
ury housing.  Is  Urban  Renewal. 

But  iinforttmately.  the  future  of  Urban 
Renewal  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  ad- 
v-ances  in  ixinstrtiction  of  low  and  middle 
income  housing.  Until  tenants  can  be  ade- 
quately relocated,  you  can't  move  ahead 
with  an  urban  renewal  project.  Generally, 
the  tenants  must  be  relocated  into  low  "T 
middle  income  housing. 

Existing  urban  renewal  projects  will  re- 
quire the  relocation  of  some  33.000  familie.= 
Relocation  In  New  York  City  is  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  about  1.000  families  a  year. 

Urban  renewal  has  slowed  to  a  virtu.il 
standstill  The  City  now  has  some  -5200  mil- 
lion in  unused  Federal  urban  renewal 
funds.  Eight  Urban  Renewal  projects  have 
been  completed  Twelve  are  in  various  stages 
of  planning.  Twenty-two  are  theoretically 
being  executed. 

By  last  November,  the  Urban  Renewal  back- 
log became  so  huge  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment announced  it  would  make  NO  ne'.v 
money  available  until  the  City  digested  funas 
now  committed  to  it. 

Many  months  ago,  the  City  Administra- 
tion under  pressure  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, announced  it  would  concentrate 
Urban  Renewal  projects  in  low  income  are.is 
Eight  Urban  Renewal  projects  were  approved 
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for  "core"  areas  in  1966  and  1967.  No  new 
construction  has  yet  begun.  The  total  back- 
log in  these  areas  alone  represents  over  $83 
million  in  Federal  funds. 

Two  pending  projects  extend  back  eight 
years,  Brooklyn  Bridge  Southwest  and  Wash- 
ington Market  In  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  project,  demolition  began  only  last 
vear. 

That  Is  the  nature  of  the  City  Adminis- 
tration's performance  in  meeting  Its  flrst 
responsibility  in  housing,  to  engender  and 
construct  new  housing. 

The  situation  In  New  York  City  Is  so 
critical  that  the  Secretary  of  H.U.D  should 
appoint  a  Federal  expediter  to  oversee  the 
use  of  Federal  housing  programs  in  New  York 
City,  to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
wasted,  squandered,  or  permitted  to  lie 
fallow. 

If  someone  such  as  the  Federal  Regional 
Administrator.  Judah  Gribetz,  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  nature  of  a  Federal  receiver, 
he  could  help  New  York  City  realize  its  goals. 
This  would  serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  1.  It 
would  protect  the  legitimate  Federal  In- 
terests in  the  proper  use  of  Federal  funds, 
and  2.  It  would  help  New  York  City  straight- 
en out  its  houslne  program  so  it  would  be  In 
a  position  to  compete  with  other  major  cities 
for  what  are — unfortunately-very  limited 
Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  It  would  set  a  precedent 
which  would  be  useful  for  HUD.  to  use  In 
the  South  and  in  suburbia  where  discrimina- 
tion prevents  the  effective  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  achieve  balanced  communities 

Now  let's  look  at  the  second  respon- 
sibility—the  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  the  existing  housing  Inventory. 

With  a  massive  shortage  of  housing.  It  Is 
all  the  more  Important  to  enforce  the  hous- 
ing and  health  codes  and  to  ensure  proper 
maintenance.  Rent  controls  mu.st  be  con- 
tinued to  keep  rents  and  profit';  within  rea- 
son. And  because  low  rent  units  are  In  short- 
est supply,  it  is  the  low  Income  tenant  who 
is  suffering  the  most  from  our  mllllon-unlt 
.shortage. 

In  1965  the  present  City  Administration 
spoke  out  on  the  need  for  enforcement  and 
continued  rent  controls.  The  Administration 
pledged,  for  Instance,  to  double  the  number 
if  inspectors,  to  make  better  use  of  recelver- 
.~hlp  and  to  strengthen  rent  controls.  But 
Mie  .Administration  has  spent  its  time,  ap- 
p.irently,  on  reorganiyatlon  :ind  not  on  en- 
forcement. Even  with  reorganization,  you 
can  do  a  lot  of  enforcing  in  two  years. 

For  eight  months  the  City  Administra- 
tion postponed  a  Federal  grant  of  $4  mil- 
lion dollars  for  code  enforcement.  Under  the 
program,  low-interest  loans  are  available  to 
landlords  for  rehabilitation.  Not  one  such 
loan  has  yet  been  approved. 

In  1965.  the  present  Administration 
quite  correctly  criticized  the  Wagner  Ad- 
ministration for  not  making  better  use  of 
receivership.  Under  the  program,  the  City 
places  badly  dilapidated  buildings  in  tem- 
porary receivership  so  they  can  be  repaired 
or  rehabilitated. 

The  last  Administration  repaired  or  reno- 
vated 115  buildings  under  the  receivership 
tirogram.  The  present  Administration  has 
processed  only  six  In  1967.  It  has  virtually 
refused  to  use  the  program. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  the  City  Administration 
announced  the  Receivership  program  was 
being  discontinued  in  favor  of  a  new  pro- 
gram to  turn  deteriorated  buildings  over  to 
non-profit  managers  or  neighborhood  coop- 
eratives. Receivership  ended.  But  nothing 
has  taken  Its  place  for  a  year. 

The  so-called  Landlord  Repair  Schedule 
Program  is  supposed  to  be  cooperative  rather 
than  punitive.  A  landlord  promises  to  make 
needed  repairs.  In  exchange,  the  City  refrains 
from  taking  him  to  court.  Since  January, 
1966.  only  about  211  buildings  have  been  re- 
paired   under    the    program.    But    countless 


other  landlords,   who  have  broken  the  law, 
have  been  able  to  delay  or  escape  entirely. 

In  one  building  with  which  I  am  familiar 
(209  West  100th  Street),  the  landlord  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs.  Nine  months  passed.  The  City  has 
failed  to  take  court  action  despite  the  de- 
fault. 

The  City  Administration  has  all  but  aban- 
doned the  Rent  Escrow  Program,  under  which 
rents  were  paid  to  the  court  which  then 
could  use  the  fimds  to  make  repairs. 

The  City  has  all  but  abandoned  the  Emer- 
gency Repair  Program,  which  had  been  the 
most  successful  of  the  reconstruction  efforts. 
Today,  It  takes  days  or  even  weeks  for  the 
City  to  authorize  or  Implement  repairs.  Last 
summer,  for  Instance,  the  City  said  a  lack  of 
hot  water  was  not  serious  enough  to  warrant 
action  under  the  so-called  Emergency  pro- 
gram. 

In  1965.  the  present  Administration  said 
the  number  of  building  inspectors  should  be 
increased  to  1200.  In  Fiscal  1965-1966,  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  Buildings  Depart- 
ment had  a  budget  of  $5,440,894,  and  517  in- 
spectors. In  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
last  June,  the  budget  had  Increased  80  per 
cent,  to  $9,025,093.  The  inspectors  had  In- 
creased 25  per  cent  to  654 

The  City  Administration  h.-w  also  all  but 
abandoned  cyclical  Inspections,  under  which 
all  buildings  in  an  area  were  periodically 
inspected.  It  still  takes  months  to  take  a 
landlord  to  court.  When  he  gets  there,  the 
average  fines  levied  have  decreased  from 
about  $22  to  about  $13. 

And  hnally  in  rent  controls,  the  present 
.Administration  has  drastically  weakened 
the  whole  program,  driving  out  the  middle 
class  and  permitting  increases  throughout 
the  City 

Those  who  claim  that  rent  controls  dis- 
courage investment  In  real  estate  In  New 
York  should  be  reminded  that  the  law  per- 
mits landlords  to  apply  for  Increases  when- 
ever their  rate  of  return  falls  below  eight 
per  cent.  During  1966  only  538  buildings 
showed  they  had  not  earned  the  legal  rate 
of  return.  "The  landlords  were  granted  rent 
increases. 

Because  of  the  critical  housing  shortage 
m  the  City,  rents  between  1961  and  1965, 
even  with  rent  controls,  rose  twice  as  fast  as 
the  national  average.  During  the  last  dec- 
ade, rents  in  New  York  have  gone  up  faster 
than  any  other  major  city,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ceptions of  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1965  the  present  Administration  said 
that  rent  controls  should  not  only  be  pre- 
served, they  should  be  "strengthened  "  John 
Lindsay  said,  "With  no  rent  control  or  with 
the  relaxation  of  controls,  rents  will  shoot 
up.  The  slumlords  will  gouge  the  poor  The 
middle  Income  tenant  will  be  hit  hard.  As 
mayor.  I  will  not  allow  these  things  to  hap- 
pen." 

The  decision  to  decontrol  apartments  rent- 
ing for  over  $250  and  the  agreement  to  m- 
crease  rents  after  the  strike  last  June  threat- 
en rent  control  with  extinction. 

Thus  I  think  It  is  obvious,  the  City  Ad- 
ministration has  failed  In  housing — In  new 
construction  and  In  maintaining  present 
housing.  It  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
a  real  housing  disaster. 

But  in  the  present  situation,  the  City's 
problem  Is  not  purpose.  It  Is  not  intent  or 
goals.  It  is  not  even  a  problem  of  Imagination. 
The  problem  is  simply  Administration.  The 
City  is  not  doing  the  job. 

How  do  you  solve  such  a  problem? 
You  don't  solve  it  with  reorganizations 
and  more  programs  and  promises  and  press 
releases.  You  can  start  solving  it  in  only 
one  way — with  driving,  determined,  efficient 
Administration.  That  is  what  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  crisis  before  we  are 
engulfed  In  the  disaster. 

Now  we  also  need  a  lot  more,  of  course. 
The  Federal  government  is  not  doing  its 
part. 


President  Johnson  asked  for  $667  million 
dollars  for  the  Model  Cities  program,  which 
would  develop  all  social  and  other  resources 
as  well  as  housing  in  deteriorating  areas. 
Congress  approved  only  $310  million,  an 
amount  which  could  be  .absorbed  in  one 
section  of  New  York  City,  As  it  Is,  New  York 
can  expect  not  mtich  more  than  $30  million 
m  Federal  Model  City  funds 

The  Rent  Supplement  Program  to  help 
low-Income  families  rent  decent  housing  was 
also  badly  short-changed  by  Connress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  for  $40  million.  The  Con- 
gress approved  $10  million,  which  will  pro- 
vide 11,000  new  units  across  the  country.  In 
New  York  City  there  are  now  only  2.067  rent 
supplement  dwelling  units  under  contract. 
Another  recent  Federal  program,  221-D-3, 
is  of  limited  use  to  New  York  because  of  our 
high  construction  and  land  costs  The  pro- 
gram provides  low-cost  loans  on  condition 
that  apartments  are  built  for  $17,500  dollars 
per  unit  or  less  In  order  to  keep  rentals  low 
But  in  New  York  attractive  apartments  can- 
not be  built  at  these  costs.  Thus  far,  since 
the  program  began  In  1961.  only  1,430  units 
have  l>een  completed  with  another  2.650 
under  construction.  I  have  suggested  the 
Federal  government  subsidize  the  interest 
rate  on  the  loans  so  large  apartments  can  be 
built  and  rented  within  the  middle-Income 
range  In  New  York  City. 

Our  Federal  government  must  soon  begin 
to  look  realistically  at  our  housing  needs  not 
only  In  New  York  City  but  all  across  the 
country. 

Over  the  last  few  years.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  availability  of 
public  housing  funds,  to  require  more  ade- 
quate relocation  of  persons  displaced  by 
Federal  programs,  and  to  prohibit  construc- 
tion of  luxury  housing  with  Federal  funds 

I  have  introduced  a  measure  which  would 
raise  the  permissible  per-room  construction 
costs  of  public  housing  so  that  projects  can 
be  designed  in  something  other  than  institu- 
tional architecture. 

Let  me  touch  on  some  other  legislation 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

One  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  prohibit 
landlords  who  violate  local  building  codes 
from  taking  advantage  of  tax  depreciation 
allowances. 

Another  measure  would  expand  the  rent 
supplement  program  and  permit  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  directly  sponsor  these 
projects  instead  of  depending  solely  on 
private  enterprise. 

Last  November.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide long-term,  low  Interest  loans  so 
tenants  could  buy  out  a  landlord  who  re- 
fused to  maintain  the  building.  As  a  coopera- 
tive, the  tenants  could  make  necessary  re- 
pairs and  renovation. 

But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  all 
the  Federal  programs,  all  the  appropriated 
funds,  and  all  the  Ideas  and  plans  for 
housing  depend,  first  and  foremost,  on 
Administration. 

Today,  In  New  York  City,  that  remains  our 
greatest  lack,  or  greatest  failure,  and  the 
greatest  threat  to  any  hope  that  we  will  avoid 
a  housing  disaster. 

That  Is  the  challenge.  Aristotle  once  said, 
the  cities  exist  for  "the  sake  of  the  good  life 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  life  only." 


A   S5.000   TAX  EXEMPTION  ON 
RETIREMENT  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Halpern!  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  our  older  people, 
whose  only  incom^is  their  retirement 
pay,  to  try  to  make  ends  meet  in  these 
days  of  spiraling  prices.  Many  of  them 
are  no  longer  able  to  work  to  earn  extra 
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money,    and    unexpected    expenses 
them  pa'-ticularly  hard. 

Very  often,  they  And  that  after  work- 
ing all  those  years,  the  income  they 
thought  they  would  have  to  keep  them 
comfortable,  and  allow  them  a  few  pleas- 
ures, has  been  reduced  by  inflation  to  a 
bare  subsistence. 

There  is,  presently,  a  provision  in  the 
Ir.ternal  Revenue  Code  exempting  from 
taxation  whatever  percentage  of  retire- 
ment pay  the  employee  may  have  con- 
tributed to  his  pension  plan  while  he 
worked.  The  purpose  of  this  exemption 
i.'^  to  prevent  double  taxation,  since  the 
employee,  while  he  worked,  paid  tax  on 
the  fuJI  sum  of  his  paycheck,  before  de- 
ductions were  made  for  pension  con- 
tributions. 

Nonetheless,  this  provision  is  clearly 
madeqiiate  to  offset  the  inflation  pinch 
on  retired  people  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

This  is  because,  in  many  cases,  the 
bulk,  is  not  all,  of  retirement  fund  re- 
serves come  from  the  employer,  and 
these  fund*  are  completely  taxable  when 
received  by  the  retiree.  Government  em- 
ployees, whose  pension  plans  generally 
requue  employee  contribution,  tend  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
net  effect  is  that  many  retirees  from  pri- 
vate industry-  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  existing  exemption. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  that  would  exempt  from  the  Federal 
uicome  tax  the  first  S5.000  of  retirement 
pay.  whether  the  employee  had  con- 
tributed or  not.  My  bill  would  retain  the 
emplovee  contribution  exemption,  so  that 
i:  a  retirees  pension  exceeded  S5,000,  he 
could  still  exempt  from  the  excess  what- 
ever percentage  he  had  contributed,  and 
thus  avoid  double  taxation  on  that  por- 
tion. 

For  example,  a  retiree  receiving  $5,200 
contributed  entirely  by  his  employer, 
would  pay  tax  on  $200.  A  person  receiv- 
ing: S5.200  based  on  50-50  contribution 
between  himself  and  his  employer  would 
get  the  first  $5,000  tax  exempt,  and  pay 
tax  only  on  that  50  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder contributed  by  his  employer.  In 
other  words,  on  SIOO. 

I  should  point  out  that  S5.000  is  not  an 
unreasonable  figure  for  tax  exemption, 
whatever  the  type  of  pension  plan.  Most 
pensions  pay  considerably  less.  But  even 
assuming  a  pension  of  S5.000.  I  think 
everyone  here  would  agree  that  when  a 
person  has  worked  and  earned  all  his 
life,  and  has  acquired  a  home,  and  a  fam- 
ily and  has  developed  a  pattern  of  living 
commensurate  with  his  earnings  as  a 
productive  member  of  society  and  has 
aosumed  the  normal,  and  often  veiy  sub- 
stantial, obligations  concomitant  with 
his  progress  through  life  that  $5,000  does 
not  go  veiT  far  these  days. 

The  people  who  would  benefit  from 
this  legislation  are  not  looking  for  a 
handout.  They  have  worked  steadily  and 
faithfully  for  many  years,  or  they  would 
:iot  be  receiving  pensions  and  annuities. 
They  have  helped  to  build  society,  and 
they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  pro- 
vision for  themselves  in  latei-  years.  They 
certainly  deserve  to  have  some  protec- 
tion against  the  inflation  That  is  cruelly 
diluting  their  only  sustenance. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
give  this  measure  his  full  support. 


COMMUNITY   SERVICE   OFFICER 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Community  Service 
Officer  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  is  yet  another  embodiment  of 
the  basic  theme  of  the  Republican-spon- 
sored human  renewal  fund — prudent 
cuts  or  deferrals  in  low  priority  Federal 
spending  coupled  vvith  a  plowback  of 
part  of  the  savings  into  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 

Its  purpose  is  quite  simple,  to  encour- 
age the  States  and  their  major  munici- 
palities to  institute  community  service 
officer  programs,  primarily  in  the  ghet- 
tos, as  both  community  relations  and  as 
crime  control  measures. 

Today,  in  the  other  body,  my  Repub- 
lican colleague.  Senator  Charles  Percy, 
is  offering  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  now  under  debate,  which  ac- 
complishes precisely  the  same  thing.  We 
hope  it  is  adopted.  If  it  is  not,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  introduce  this  bill 
in  the  other  body,  and  we  hope  both 
Houses  will  act  upon  it  promptly. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  act  promptly. 

The  community  .service  officer  con- 
cept is  not  new,  nor  is  it  controversial. 
It  was  first  proposed  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  in  early  1967  and  was 
again  endorsed  by  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  a  .short  time  ago. 

As  conceived  by  both  Commissions,  the 
community  service  officer  would  be  a 
frontline  soldier  in  the  war  on  crime. 
For  the  most  part,  as  they  see  it.  he 
would  be  recruited  from  among  those 
who  are  presently  ineligible  for  most  po- 
lice cadet  training  programs,  currently 
the  lowest  tier  of  police  enrollment. 

This  might  mean  waiving  the  usual 
high  school  diploma  requirement  or  the 
absence  of  an  aiTest  record. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  CSO's 
would  be  encoiu-aged  to  achieve  the  basic 
educational  requirements  to  make  them 
eligible  for  later  police  cadet  training. 

CSO's  could  be  issued  uniforms  or  other 
insignia  but  not.  of  course,  weapons,  nor 
would  they  have  the  power  of  arrest. 

Their  functions? 

They  could  walk  beats  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  live  and  are  known 
and  trusted.  Our  undermanned  regular 
police  forces  are  unable  to  do  this  now. 

They  cotild  provide  badly  needed  ad- 
ditional eyes  and  ears  on  the  street  to 
report  crime  as  it  happens  or  even  to 
prevent  crimes  from  happening. 

They  could  serve  as  neighborhood 
grievance  channels  and  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  improvement  of  lines 
of  communication  between  police  forces 
and  the  communities  they  serve. 

They  could  serve  as  valuable  sources 
of  official  information  about  lising  ten- 
sions and  impending  civil  disorders. 

They  could  also  provide  a  permanent 
"white  hat"  force  and  serve  as  officially 
recognized  counter-rioters. 

In  short,  the  possible  functions  of  a 
community  service  officer  are  virtually 


without  limit.  Tlie  concept  is  eminently 
worthwhile. 

What  is  the  role  of  Congress  in  these 
programs?  Put  another  way,  what  does 
this  bill  do  to  promote  this  eminently 
worthwhile  concept  ? 

The  Community  Service  Officer  Act  of 
1968  follows  the  thrust  and  language  of 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill.  It  provides  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  community  service  of- 
ficer prorrrams. 

We  would  authorize  a  modest  appro- 
priation of  S21  million  for  th?  first  fi.scal 
year  of  it.s  implementation. 

This  is  a  separate  bill  with  a  separate 
appropriation.  We  i^ropose  this  for  ilie 
very  ijractical  rea.son  that  the  needs  of 
conventional  law  enforcement  are  going 
to  be  met  first  under  the  crant  programs 
enri.sioncd  by  the  crime  bill,  and  there 
simply  is  not  going  to  be  much  left  over 
for  programs  like  this. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  CSO  idea 
has  much  merit.  We  believe  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  philosophy  that  the  real  way 
to  attack  the  urban  crisis  is  to  allow 
t;hetto  residents  every  opportunity  to 
help  themselve."^. 
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PREMISE  TO  CHAOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Vnginia  !  Mr.  Staggers! 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Washington  is  about  to  receive  an 
influx  of  visitors.  It  is  expected  to  be 
a  large  organization.  The  lensth  of  stay 
is  intended  to  be  prolonged.  The  city 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  them.  It 
is  not  prepared. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  Two  things, 
in  particular. 

First,  where  does  the  city  propose  to 
put  them? 

There  is  no  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  expected.  The  preliminarv-  wave 
may  be  3.000.  according  to  reports.  Later 
many  more  may  arrive. 

Suppose  a  coherent  group  of  business- 
or  civic-minded  individuals  were  coming 
to  town.  Let  us  .'say  3.000  delegates  to 
a  national  oonvention  of  the  BPOE,  Ar- 
rangements would  have  been  made  for 
their  housing  accommodations  months 
ago.  The  city's  hotel  and  motor  inn  fa- 
cilities would  be  taxed  to  the  limit.  Per- 
haps other  visitors  would  be  unable  to 
find  any  accommodations.  But  the  mem- 
ber.'; of  the  convention  would  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  food  and  lodging  and  so  on 
under  pleasant  and  ."^anitary  conditions. 
No  danger  to  their  health,  or  to  the 
health  of  the  city,  would  be  po.sed. 

But  what  we  are  looking  forward  to 
is  not  a  convention  of  the  BPOE.  So  far 
as  is  known,  not  one  iota  of  preparation 
has  been  made  for  their  living  accommo- 
dations. It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
put  up,  with  their  own  resources,  some 
sort  of  tent  or  .shack  city,  on  the  Mall 
or  on  other  Government  property.  It  is 
not  known  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
materials  necessary  for  such  construc- 
tion, or  the  skills  needed  to  put  the  ma- 
terials together.  No  mention  whatever 
has  been  made  of  sanitary  provisions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  in  an 
age  when  we  know  something  about  the 
problem  of  taking  care  of  large  numbers 
of  iJeople,  even  for  a  day,  the  city  could 
await  with  unconcern  such  an  invasion? 
Recently  some  Federal  and  city  of- 
ficials were  queried  by  a  congressional 
committee  on  the  matter  of  what  living 
quarters  were  being  planned  by  Govern- 
ment. If  I  understood  correctly,  these 
officials  asked  to  be  excused  from  com- 
mitting themselves,  thus  leaving  them- 
selves free  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
arise. 

Such  an  attitude  is  inconceivable  in  a 
responsible  public  official.  To  me,  it 
means  one — or  both — of  two  things. 
Either  the.se  officials  have  no  slightest 
idea  of  where  or  how  the  visitors  will  live; 
or.  they  propose  to  let  them  live  wherever 
they  choose  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officials  of  this  city 
would  not  permit  you  to  hold  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  some  Sunday  afternoon 
without  assurance  of  sanitary  resources 
at  the  site. 

In  another  and  far  more  frightening 
respect,  the  city  is  not  prepared  for  the 
coming  visitors.  These  visitors,  they  state 
officially,  are  coming  here  to  make  "de- 
mands." Just  what  the  demands  are  is 
not  spelled  out.  They  intend  to  stay  until 
they  get  what  they  want.  At  the  begin- 
ning, every  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep 
their  behavior  "nonviolent."  If  nonvio- 
lence does  not  work,  other  forms  of  pro- 
test must  be  resorted  to.  according  to 
.some  who  would  like  to  .see  chaos  in  this 
Nation.  It  is  specifically  proiX)sed  that 
"sit-ins"  of  Government  buildings  and 
offices,  obstruction  of  traffic  on  the  high- 
ways, and  especially  on  the  bridges, 
would  be  useful  forms  of  protests.  Beyond 
that  are  veiled  hints  of  more  drastic 
measures. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  march  will 
be  joined  by  extremists  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  sooner  or  later.  These  extremists 
are  dedicated  to  violence,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  always  found  to  be  where 
there  are  large  disturbances.  Whatever 
may  be  the  disposition  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  this  march  the  extremists  could 
take  over.  It  is  far  too  good  a  chance  for 
them  to  miss. 

During  the  riot-spawning  days  of  last 
summer,  in  a  speech  in  this  Chamber,  I 
called  upon  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enforce  existing  law  which 
prohibits  civil  disturbances.  I  contended 
then,  and  I  contend  now,  that  there  is 
adequate  law  to  take  whatever  steps  nec- 
essary to  stop  riots.  Executive  ofBcers  all 
along  the  line  take  upon  them.selves  a 
.solemn  oath  to  enforce  the  law.  Their 
function  is  not  to  enact  law,  but  to  en- 
force it. 

The  Washington  riot  of  a  month  ago 
was  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  regular 
police  force  of  this  city  was  then,  and 
will  be  in  the  foreseeable  future,  insuffi- 
cient to  cope  with  it.  There  is  no  excuse 
available  for  anything  that  may  happen 
in  the  coming  simimer. 

The  officials  here  in  Washington,  Fed- 
eral and  city,  have  already  .supplied  the 
formula  for  dealing  with  trouble.  They 
say  that  as  soon  as  an  adequate  force  of 
Federal  and  federalized  troops  were  de- 


ployed   in    the    city,    the    rioting    was 
brought  imder  control. 

In  the  newspapers  and  over  TV  it  has 
been  reported  within  the  last  day  or  so 
that  the  police  force  on  patrol  is  being 
increased  by  20  percent,  and  fur- 
ther that  National  Guard  and  regular 
Federal  forces  have  been  placed  on  a 
standby  basis  near  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough.  A  riot 
is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  stop. 
Once  the  looting  and  burning  starts,  it 
will  go  on  until  somebody  is  hurt. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  put  Federal 
troops  within  the  city  immediately,  be- 
fore our  visitors  arrive.  The  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  marchers  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city.  For  surely  if  any  vio- 
lence begins,  many  people  will  lose  their 
lives.  It  must  be  prevented.  The  military 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  amply  justified 
by  the  real  emergency  that  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  that  part 
of  West  Virginia  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  have  part  ownership  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  Government 
here  is  the  joint  property  of  all  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Nation.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  take  that  property  and  use  it  for  his 
own  purposes,  no  matter  how  defensible 
those  purposes  may  be.  Gentlemen  of  the 
executive  department,  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down,  I  convey  to  you  the  de- 
mands of  my  constituents  that  you  pro- 
tect lives  and  property.  And  do  it  now. 


have  sustained  a  very  sad  loss.  I  have 
lost  one  of  my  best  friends.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  countless  fiieiids  and  asso- 
ciates. 


THE  HONORABLE  ESTER  SAVERSON 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  received  news  that 
the  Honorable  Ester  Saverson.  city  com- 
missioner. East  St.  Louis,  111.,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  62.  I  take  this  time 
to  express  my  deepest  condolences  to  the 
family  of  this  fine  man.  Mr,  Saverson  was 
the  first  Negro  city  commissioner  of  East 
St.  Louis;  he  was  a  major  figure  m  the 
Dem.ocratic  Party  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
but  most  of  all  he  was  a  good  man  and 
a  good  personal  friend. 

I  knew  Ester  for  over  40  years 
and  worked  with  him  through  all 
those  years  on  many  programs  in 
the  interest  of  his  people  and  the 
community.  Our  enduring  friendship 
was  based  on  mutual  trust,  integrity  and 
honor.  Ester's  word  was  his  bond.  Com- 
missioner Saverson  distinguished  himself 
throughout  his  public  service  career.  He 
worked  diligently  and  resolutely  for  the 
bettennent  of  the  whole  community.  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  community,  and  was 
respected  by  everyone.  Ester  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  bipolarization  of  racial  at- 
titudes which  r.fflicts  many  of  our  inner 
cities  today.  In  his  view,  a  man  was  a 
man,  regardless  of  his  race  or  creed. 

Ten  years  ago  he  foresaw  the  chaos 
and  problems  the  lack  of  employment 
would  bring  to  our  cities. 

The  family  of  Ester  Saverson,  the  city 
of  East  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Illinois 


BASEBALL'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  honoring  the  100th  anniversary 
of  professional  baseball  which  will  be 
celebrated  in  1969. 

For  a  centur>-.  1869  to  1969,  millions 
of  young  and  old,  first  in  the  United 
States  and  later  in  such  widely  dispersed 
and  culturally  distinct  areas  as  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Africa  have  enjoyed  the 
tense  btit  quiet  excitement  of  "America's 
national  pastime."  This  six)rt  along  with 
those  who  have  played  it  for  a  living 
have  been  excellent  amba.ssadors  of  good 
will  for  our  country  throughout  the 
world. 

Indeed,  the  refrain  "Take  Me  Out  to 
the  Ball  Game "  is  worldwide,  appealing 
to  all  ages  and  all  groups  in  many 
nations. 

For  years  the  world  and  the  Nation 
have  watched  each  October  during  the 
fateful  days  of  the  worlds  series,  to  .see 
if  the  league  of  Ruth.  Gehrig,  DiMaggio. 
Williams,  and  Mantle  can  best  the  league 
of  the  Dean  brothers,  Hom.sby,  Ott, 
Musial.  and  Mays. 

When  a  sport  such  as  professional 
ba.seball  can  draw  such  interest  and  at- 
tention throughout  this  country  and  the 
world  for  so  many  years  and  is  thought 
of  as  the  national  pastime,  it  is  indeed 
appropriate  that  baseball  be  accorded 
the  national  recognition  inherent  in  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  its  centennial  anni- 
versary. 


POTENTIAL  FOR  TRAGEDY  IN  POOR 
PEOPLE'S  MARCH 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  which  I  pointed  out  the  po- 
tential for  tragedy  in  the  Poor  People's 
March  currently  heading  for  Washing- 
ton. This  action  was  (ssential  because 
the  frame  of  mind  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  march  has  been  made  clear 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  delivered 
tongue-lashings  to  Cabinet  members  and 
have  by  their  conduct  indicated  a  lack 
of  respect  for  orderly  government  and 
its  official  representatives,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  desire  to  find  equable  solutions. 
On  April  U.  1968.  following  the  costly 
riots  here.  I  write  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  to  protest  the  permissive  action 
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of  Federal  authorities  based  on  the  the- 
orv  that  a  little  destruction  or  lawless- 
ness IS  to  be  condoned  in  order  to  avoid 
greater  trouble^  At  that  time.  I  called 
For  a  firm  and  clear  statement  of  inten- 
tion chat  the  Federal  Government  will 
enforce  the  law  and  use  adequate  force  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

I  have  had  a  resEwnse  to  that  letter 
from  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  who  agrees  that — 

Local  authorities  must  not  wait  until  the 
critical  moment  to  alert  .  .  the  National 
Guard —  i 

And  who  also  states: 

!t  is  our —  ' 

Justice  Department — 
understanding  that  the  District  of  Colut^f  ^^ 
officials    were    quite    prompt   in    considering 
the  possible  need  for  military  assistance. 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Vinson  that  obvi- 
ojslv  what  was  required  in  this  tense  and 
dangerous  situation  was  not  to  be  "quite 
prompt  in  -considering"  the  problems, 
bu'  to  be  prompt  m  taking  firm  action 
to  deal  with  criminality  and  the  threat  to 

uub'.ic  safety. 

■  I  am  concerned  about  the  dangerous 
impUcations  of  the  Poor  People's  March 
,j-  wa'^hington  and  it  is  nvy-  hope  that 
'he  "'^sponsible  authorities  are  also  con- 
ce-T^ed  to  a  point  of  making  adequate 
preparations  for  any  emergency. 

W-th  your  permission,  Mr.  Speakei,  i 
■nclude  here  the  text  of  my  letter  of  May 
H  '968  -0  Assistant  Attorney  General 
V  "-on  I  also  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Vin- 
son's letter  of  May  6. 1968:   ^^^    ^g^g 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  Vinson:  Thank  you  for  vour 
letter  of  Mav  6.  1968  which  replies  to  my 
letter  of  April  11,  1968  to  President  Johnson 
in  which  I  expressed  deep  concern  about 
the  recent  noting  and  looting  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  which  criticized  dilatory 
enforcement  bv  local  authorities  and  a  mis- 
conceived policy  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Your  letter  .'.grees  that  local  authorities 
-must  not  wait  until  the  critical  moment  to 
alert  .    the    National    Guard."   But   you 

sav  that  It  is  the  "understanding"  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials  were  quite  prompt  In  con- 
sidering the  possible  need  for  military  as- 
sistance." 

Obviously,  what  was  required  in  this  tense 
and  dangerous  situation  was  not  to  be 
••quite"  prompt  in  -considering"  the  prob- 
lem but  to  be  prompt  in  taking  firm  action 
to  deal  with  criminality  and  the  threat  to 
public  safety. 

Nearlv  24  hours  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  serious  disorder  broke  out  in  the  Dis- 
trict on  Thursday  evening.  April  4,  and  the 
time  when  the  troops  were  called  out  late 
on  Frldav.  In  the  meantime,  we  had  the 
incongruous  situation  where  Marines  In  the 
barracks  on  8th  and  I  Streets.  S.  E.  were  on 
the  alert  but  uncalled  while  looters  were 
doing   their  work   across  the   street. 

I  write  this  letter  not  to  indulge  in  In- 
crimination nor  to  rake  up  what  is  past  but 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the  dangerous 
implications  of  the  projected  Poor  Peoples 
March  on  Washington.  Already  the  temper 
of  some  of  the  leaders  has  been  made  clear 
bv  the  fact  that  they  have  "delivered  tongue- 


lashings"  to  Cabinet  members  and  have  by 
their  conduct  indicated  a  lack  of  respect  for 
orderly  government  and  Its  official  repre- 
sentatives and  an  absence  of  desire  to  find 
equitable  solutions.  Clearly,  the  poor  of  this 
demonstration  have  the  assistance  of  ener- 
getic organizers  and  public  relations  people 
as  recent  proposals  to  erect  shanties  on  the 
Mall  opposite  the  Smithsonian  attest.  What 
other,  more  dangerous,  proposals  they  may 
be  considering,  no  one  knows.  The  Important 
need  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
ExecuUve  Branch  now  is  to  make  the  deci- 
sions and  plan  the  policies  with  local  officials 
which  will  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  protect  Its  people  and  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  rule  which  you  quote  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation's  Manual  on  the 
•■Prevention  and  Control  of  Mobs  and  Riots" 
requires  the  use  of  "the  minimum  force 
necessary  to  effectively  control  the  situa- 
tion." With  this  statement  all  would  agree. 
I  do  point  out,  however,  that  It  does  require 
the  use  of  necessary  force  in  the  appropriate 
circumstances  and  this  is  far  different  from 
the  position  which  was  taken  in  the  riots 
that  only  minimum  action  should  be  uken 
even  though  the  threat  was  a  major  one 
to  property  and  life. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  the  same  end 
In  view  and  that  the  Department  Is  concerned 
about  the  potential  for  tragedy  which  lies  in 
the  proposed  demonstration.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  feel  that  failure  to  act  forcefully 
and  promptly,  or  the  espousal  of  an  unduly 
permissive  policy  in  the  face  of  illegality, 
may.  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  riots,  balloon 
into  tragedy.  This  Is  an  eventuality  which  we 
must  prevent  at  all  costs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


May  6.  1968. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  letter  to  the 
President  dated  April  11.  1968  regarding  the 
recent  disorder  in  the  District  of  CX)lumbla 
has  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  consideration  and  reply. 

Since  some  of  the  matters  mentioned  by 
you  would  b€  of  interest  to  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  have  forwarded  the 
letter  to  Mayor  Washington  for  appropriate 
action. 

In  your  letter  you  observed  that  military 
assistance  should  be  brought  In  promptly  if 
it  becomes  obvious  that  local  forces  cannot 
cope  with  the  emergency.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  national  experience  indicates 
this  to  be  the  proper  course  of  action.  As  you 
may  know,  the  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  at  page 
270  states: 

"Local  authorities  must  not  wait  until  the.- 
crltlcal  moment  to  alert  ...  the  National 
Guard  Outside  control  forces  will  then  be 
unable  to  mobilize  and  respond  on  time." 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  officials  were  quite  prompt  In 
considering  the  possible  need  for  military  as- 
sistance. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  force  that 
should  be  employed  to  quell  civil  disorder, 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUga- 
tion  manual  entitled  "Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  Mot)s  and  Riots": 

"The  basic  rale,  when  applying  force,  Is  to 
use  only  the  minimum  force  necessary  to  ef- 
fectively control  the  situation.  Unwarranted 
application  of  force  will  Incite  the  mob  to 
further  violence,  as  well  as  kindle  seeds  of 
resentment  for  police  that,  in  turn,  could 
cause  a  riot  to  recur." 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  VrNSON.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION   PROG- 
RESS IN  THE    1960'S 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem!X)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  ,ioin  in  the  tribute  which 
is  being  paid  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
.Administration  for  33  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. This  is  one  agency  which  has  re- 
mained "young'  in  spirit  and  its  respon.se 
to  the  developing  needs  of  its  constitu- 
ency, the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  which  have  utilized  Federal 
financing  to  bring  initial  and  impi-oved 
service  to  rural  residents. 

This  is  made  apparent  in  the  annual 
report  which  the  Honorable  Normal  M, 
Clapp,  Administrator  of  REA.  made  to 
Congress  recently.  In  the  opening  .sec- 
tion of  the  report  Mr.  Clapp  highlights 
the  magnificent  progress  made  in  the 
-decade  of  the  1960's"  by  the  REA- 
financed  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems. 

Mr.  Clapp  reports  that  the  REA  elec- 
tric and  telephone  programs  are  valuable 
utility  services — "crucial  to  the  living 
standards  and  economic  productivity  of 
the  people  :-erved." 
In  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  he  says: 
The  broad  potential  of  rural  electrification 
and  rural  telephony  for  the  economic  growth 
of  rural  .'\nienca  Is  emerging.  With  it  comes 
a  necessary  recognition  of  its  vital  role  in 
developing  the  rural-urban  balance  which 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation  will  require 
as  Its  population  moves  toward  300  million. 

In  listing  the  major  advances  made 
dtiring  the  last  7  years  in  both  the  rural 
electric  and  telephone  programs.  Mr. 
Clapp  says: 

These  measures  of  progress  must  also  be 
evaluated  against  the  rapidly  growing  need 
for  these  vital  utility  services  in  rur.il 
.\merica. 

He  says  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
telephone  program  where  the  needs  of 
growth  have  increased  faster  than  avail- 
able REA  loan  sources. 

I  believe  eveiw  Member  of  Congress 
will  find  Mr.  Clapp's  remarks  of  particu- 
lar interest  For  this  reason.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  intro- 
duction to  his  annual  report  It  follows: 
I.    REA   Programs — Progress    or   the    1960's 

The  activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
.'Vdmlnlstration  for  fiscal  year  1967  made  it 
possible  to  score  continued  and  substantial 
progress  In  expanding  and  improving  elec- 
tric and  telephone  service  .n  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation.  With  It  has  come  further  ex- 
panding collateral  benefits,  both  social  and 
economic,  to  the  entire  Nation.  Its  life,  and 
Its  economy. 

To  fully  evaluate  the  significance  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  single  year  of  1967.  It 
needs  ^o  be  examined  against  the  background 
of  the  new  approaches  and  emphasis  which 
have  been  necessary  In  the  1960's  to  fit  the 
changing  character  of  Rur.il  .\merica.  It  is 
significant  too  in  relation  to  a  growing  na- 
tional awareness  that  economic  development 
of  Rural  .America  and  expanding  employment 
opportunities  there  help  prevent  fiu-ther  ag- 


gravation of  the  congestion  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  urban  communities. 

Both  electric  and  telephone  service  are 
vital  utllitv  services  which  are  crucial  to  the 
living  standards  and  economic  productivity 
of  the  people  served.  Now  In  the  decade  of 
the  1960's.  the  broad  potential  of  rural  elec- 
trification and  rural  telephony  for  the  diver- 
sified economic  development  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica is  emerging.  With  It  comes  a  necessary 
recognition  of  Its  vital  role  in  developing  the 
-ural-urban  growth  balance  which  the  fu- 
•ure  welfare  of  our  Nation  will  require  as 
iw  population  moves  toward  300  million. 
In  the  past  seven  years  the  loan  authority 
nd  technical  asslsuince  of  REA  have  been 
directed  with  new  emphasis  toward  attain- 
:,ient  of  the  threefold  implications  of  the 
':-:Z.\  propr.im  and  its  public  purpose  to: 

Make  electric  and  telephone  service  gen- 
t-r.illy  available  in  rural  areas  on  an  area 
I  )verage  basis; 

.M.ike  ;ivailable  In  rural  areas  service  com- 
■.  .irable  in  quality  and  cost  to  that  offered 
•,fH,ple  In  urban  comnumltles; 

Make  this  service  available  through  feasi- 
ble, sound,  reliable  and  permanent  systems 
.aid  organizations  which  can  offer  assurance 
of  future  service  comparable  to  what  the  city 
dweller  enjoys. 

These  have  been  the  objectives  to  which 
REA  has  given  renewed  emphasis  In  the  past 
seven  years  through  our  joint  efforts  with 
:he  electric  and  telephone  borrowers  and 
their  associations.  Together  we  have  achieved 
these  measures  of  progress: 

IN  area  coverage 
111  our  continued  drive  for  full  area  cover- 
.'ige  we  have  brought  service  to  an  estimated 
1  million  new  electric  consumers  and  770.000 
telephone  subscribers  In  the  areas  served  by 
REA-flnanced  rural  systems 

More  than  25  million  rural  people  are  now 
receiving  the  benefits  of  these  vital  services 
through  a  total  of  5.760.000  electric  meters 
and   2,300.000  telephones. 

The  percentage  of  farms  served  by  all  sup- 
pliers of  central  station  electric  service  has 
moved  up  from  96.5  in  1960  to  98.4  In  1967: 
80  percent  of  farms  have  telephone  service, 
compared  to  67  percent  m  1960, 

About  332,000  small  commercial  loads  are 
i:ow  served  In  rural  areas  by  REA-flnanced 
electric  systems,  an  increase  of  more  than 
50.000  since  1960. 

Nearly  20.000  large  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial loads  are  served  In  rural  areas  by  REA- 
financed  electric  systems,  an  increase  of  about 
7  500  between  1960  and  1966. 


progress  toward  parity 
In  our  new  emphasis  on  providing  parity 
of  electric  rates  for  rural  people  and  rural 
business  expansion  the  number  of  rate  re- 
ductions increased  from  14  In  fiscal  1961  to 
31  in  1962.  77  In  1963,  111  In  1964.  126  In  1965. 
151  In  1966  and  92  In  fiscal  1967— a  total  of 
602  for  combined  annual  savings  to  rural 
consumers  of  $19  million. 

The  average  charge  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
REA-financed  rural  electric  distribution  sys- 
tems fell  In  1966  to  1.96  cents,  down  from  2.32 
cents  in  1960.  This  compares  with  the  average 
for  Class  A  and  B  commercial  electric  utilities 
of  1  53  cents  in  1966  and  1.69  cents  In  1960. 
In  the  telephone  program.  REA-sponsored 
research  has  produced  technological  develop- 
ment now  making  higher  quality  service, 
primarily  all-weather  single-party  service, 
possible  for  rural  subscribers  at  rates  close 
to  the  cost  of  previous  standards  of  4-  or  8- 
party  service. 

development     of     borrowers'      security      AND 

effectiveness 
In  building  the  operating  and  financial 
strength  of  REA-financed  rural  electric  sys- 
tems as  a  necessary  step  to  insure  their  de- 
■  elopment  to  meet  future  demands,  power 
sales  rose  from  27  billion  kilowatt-hours  In 
1960  to  nearly  49  billion  In  1966,  a  total  In- 


crease of  21.2  billion  kwh.  compared  with 
an  increase  of  13.4  bllUon  In  the  1954-60 
period. 

The  dollar  net  worth  of  all  REA  electric 
borrowers  has  been  raised  81  percent  since 
1960.  As  a  percentage  of  total  assets  It  has 
increased  from  19.7  percent  to  26.3  percent. 
The  average  net  worth  of  telephone  bor- 
rowers has  almost  tripled  since  1960.  Their 
composite  net  worth  Is  now  13.6  percent  of 
totaJ  assets. 

Some  degree  of  legal  protection  against  ter- 
ritorial loss  or  invasion  Is  now  provided  for 
rural  electric  cooperative  systems  In  32 
stales.  14  more  than  in  1960.  Without  such 
protection,  their  consumers  are  threatened 
with  higher  costs  and  the  systems  with  piece- 
meal extinction  as  they  lose  the  more  attrac- 
tive sections  of  their  service  areas  to  out- 
reaching  commercial  or  municipal  power 
suppliers. 

The  percentage  of  electric  borrowers  rev- 
enues received  from  commercial  and  indus- 
trial consumers  Increased  from  18.8  percent 
in  1960  to  22.4  percent  In  1966.  Although  still 
far  short  of  the  more  than  50  percent  which 
Class  A  and  B  conunerclal  utilities  realize 
from  such  loads,  this  Is  substantial  progress. 
Net  toll  revenues  of  telephone  borrowers 
almost  trebled  between  1960  and  1966  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  this  increase,  in- 
cluding plant  Improvements  which  make  dis- 
tance calling  more  attractive  to  rural  people 
and  earn  a  larger  share  of  reveuije  per  toll 
call  for  the  rural  system. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  since 
1960  m  developing  more  favorable  power  sup- 
ply arrangements  for  REA-financed  rural 
electric  distribution  borrowers.  In  1960  there 
were  19  companies  which  had  dual  rate  pro- 
visions in  189  contracts  with  REA-flnanced 
systems.  Today  the  number  of  companies 
holding  REA-financed  rural  systems  to  such 
restrictive  contracts  Is  down  to  three  and  the 
number  of  such  restrictive  contracts  has  been 
cut  from  189  to  21. 

The  average  cost  of  wholesale  power  pur- 
chased from  all  sources  by  REA  electric  bor- 
rowers has  been  pushed  down  to  a  low  of 
6.4  mills  per  kwh,  from  6.9  mills  in  1960.  For 
REA  borrowers  this  means  an  annual  saving 
In  wholesale  power  costs  of  more  than  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967  over  1960  rates. 

The  largest  reduction  in  wholesale  power 
costs  since  1960  has  been  In  the  cost  of  power 
from  REA-financed  systems— a  reduction 
from  9.2  mills  per  kwh  In  1960  to  8.1  mills  In 
1967.  These  reductions  reflect  use  of  larger, 
more  eSicleni  generating  units,  location  of 
large  units  near  fuel  sources,  and  economies 
of  interconnection  and  power  pooling  with 
other  power  systems,  public  and  private. 

LOANS    MADE 

All  this  has  taken  a  record-breaking 
amount  of  REA  financing.  Total  electric  loans 
for  the  seven-year  period  of  fiscal  years  1961 
to  1967.  inclusive,  have  amounted  to  $2,183 
billion.  This  is  an  Increase  of  49  percent  over 
the  total  for  the  previous  seven-year  period. 
In  our  accelerated  attack  on  the  problems 
of  wholesale  power  supply,  total  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  In  the 
past  seven  vears  have  added  up  to  $1,130 
billion,  which  Is  129  percent  greater  than  the 
previous  seven-year  period  and  more  than 
the  total  of  generation  and  transmission 
loans  m  the  entire  25-year  period  of  the  REA 
program  prior  to  1961. 

Total  loans  made  for  telephone  facilities  in 

fiscal  years  1961  to  1967,  Inclusive,  amounted 

to  $727  million.  This  was  an  increase  of  25 

percent  over  the  pervious  seven  fiscal  years. 

supplemental  financing  is  urgent 

These  measures  of  progress  must  also  be 
evaluated  against  the  rapidly  growing  need 
for  these  vital  utility  services  In  Rural 
America. 

Partlcularlv  in  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram the  needs  of  growth  have  increased 
faster  than  available  REA  loan  resources.  De- 


spite increased  loan  levels  each  year.  1963- 
67.  inclusive,  a  record  6252  million  backlog  of 
unsatisfied  loan  applications  was  carried  Inio 
fiscal  year  1968. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  rural  electric  systems 
presentlv  financed  by  REA  will  require  $8 
billion  of  new  capital  In  the  next  15  years  to 
meet  growth  needs  at  annual  rates  Increasing 
to  as  much  as  $700  million  per  year,  compared 
to  the  1967  level  of  8353  million. 

It  Is  simllarty  expected  that  the  rural  tele- 
phone systems  presently  financed  by  REA 
will  require  $3  billion  of  new  capital  in  the 
next  15  years  with  annual  requirements  as 
high  as  $225  million,  almost  double  the 
amount  of  REA  loans  available  in  1967 

These  pre.sent  facts  and  future  expecta- 
tions have  produced  a  growing  concern  over 
the  urgent  need  for  developing  a  practical 
source  of  financing  from  the  private  money 
market  to  supplement  available  REA  loan 
funds. 

In  both  programs  this  need  Is  urgent.  lu 
the  rural  telephone  program  It  Is  both  urgent 
and  Immediate 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  BILL  TO  HELP 
HOME  FINANCING 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  signed  into  law.  amend- 
ments to  the  VA  housing  bill  which,  m 
the  Presidents  words,  are  of  "vital  im- 
portance to  all  the  people  who  want  to 
build  or  who  want  to  buy  homes."  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  leading  role  in 
their  passage. 

The  amendments  empower  the  Gov- 
ernment to  adjust  the  interest  rates  of 
FHA  and  GI  loans  to  meet  changing 
market  conditions.  No  longer  will  arbi- 
trary interest  rates  be  a  bar  to  home- 
ownei-ship. 

Because  of  our  action  today,  the  vet- 
eran returning  from  Vietnam,  the  young 
wage  earner  looking  for  his  first  house, 
the  family  seeking  an  escape  from  a 
blighted  neighborhood,  will  find  it  easier 
to  buy  a  home. 

America's  home  loan  programs,  as  the 
President  remarked,  have  'helped  to  ful- 
fill the  dream  of  homeowncrship  for  16 
million  American  families." 

But  we  must  not  let  soaring  interest 
rates  cripple  these  pro^jrams.  Mortgage 
credit  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry— yet  interest  rates  are  ap- 
proaching their  highest  point  in  50  years. 
The  American  economy  and  the  home- 
building  industry  are  at  the  crossroads. 
One  road  leads  to  easier  credit — and  to 
more  home  buying:  the  other  leads  to 
higher  interest  rates — and  a  depressed 
housing  market. 

We  must  all  look  into  our  hearts  and 
take  the  action  on  the  President's  tax 
bill  which  will  best  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy, reduce  interest  rates,  and  help  mil- 
lions of  Americans  buy  the  home  of  their 
dreams. 

We  have  taken  an  important  step  In 
these  amendments  to  the  VA  housing 
bill.  We  have  harder  steps  ahead. 

I  insert  the  President's  remarks  upon 
the  signing  of  these  important  amend- 
ments into  the  Record: 
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HtMARKS     OF     THE     PRESIDENT     UPON     SIGNING 

H  R.  10477.  Amendments  to  the  VA  Hous- 
ing Law.  May  7,   1968 

Secretnry  Weaver.  Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Rogg,  my  friends  the  Home 
Builders: 

I  have  not  been  too  closely  In  touch  with 
homebuilding  recently,  but  I  can  tell  you 
about  a  nlce^house  where  there  Is  going  to  be 
A  vacancy  In 'January. 

It  .Is  a  good  location.  You  have  a  four-year 
lease,  with  an  option  to  renew  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  landlord. 

It  Is   very  close   to   where   you  work.   We 
have  a  playroom  for  dogs,  children  and  grand- 
children—and. Helen,  for  Godmothers. 
Open  occupancy,  too 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  home- 
ouUders  timed  your  meeting  to  come  to 
Washington  at  this  period.  As  vou  know,  I  am 
getting  ready  to  move  from  my  present 
residence,  and  I  thought  that  some  of  you 
might  want  to  give  me  some  tips  on  how  to 
remodel  a  Home  on  the  Range  for  one  of 
:he  unemployed,  or  maybe  how  to  purchase 
a  home  on  the  Avenue  for  Presidents  at  Palm 
Springs 

I  come  here  to  sign  a  measure  that  I  think 
is  of  %'ltal  importance  to  all  the  people  who 
wnnt  tw-build  or  who  want  to  buy  homes. 

It  empowers  our  distinguished  Secretary. 
Mr  Weaver,  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veter.^ns  Affairs,  to  adjust  interest  rates  on 
FHA  and  GI  home  loans  to  changing  market 
-ondltlons  for  the  next  17  months.  Those 
market  conditions  are  changing  and  they 
are  going  to  change  more.  If  we  don't  get 
a  rax  bill  soon. 

Thanks  to  this  particular  act.  the  veteran 
who  has  come  home  from  Vietnam,  the  young 
wage  earner  who  is  on  the  way  up  In  life, 
or  the  family  that  Is  seeking  escape  from 
the  ghetto  will  find  It  easier  to  buy  a  home. 
I  think  you  homebullders  should  know 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  .America's  home  loan 
programs.  They  have  helped  to  ftilflll  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  for  16  million 
.American  families,  but  unrealistic  and 
irbltrary  interest  ceilings  can  cripple  these 
programs. 

The  bill  we  will  sign  today  which  Congress- 
man Dorn  and  Senator  Randolph,  and  others, 
have  helped  to  pass  and  brought  here,  will 
prevent  that. 

This  bin.  important  as  It  Is.  though,  can- 
not guarantee  the  prosperity  of  the  home- 
building  industry  because  homebuilding.  like 
every  other  Industry,  flourishes  best  In  a 
well-balanced  and  an  expanding  economy. 

The  p>ast  seven  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  have  shown  what  a  free  economy 
can  do.  We  have  created  10  million  new 
jobs.  We  have  added  nearly  $250  billion 
to  our  real  output  per  year. 

This  Increase  alone  Is  more  than  the 
United  States  was  able  to  produce  In  any 
year  up  to  1939. 

That  Is  very  significant,  and  I  hope  all  of 
us  understand  It.  We  are  not  saying  you  never 
hid  it  so  good.  We  are  Just  saying  that  the 
increase  in  the  Gross  National  Product  has 
been  more  than  the  entire  Gross  National 
Product  in  the  year  1939. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  your 
Industry  has  contributed  toward  and  the 
economics  of  this  country  have  contributed 
toward.  It  is  something  we  really  don't  want 
to  lose. 

We  had  a  situation  like  that  in  1929.  and 
we  did  lose  it  very  shortly.  We  can  lose  It 
here  if  we  are  not  careful. 

The  real  income  of  the  average  American 
has  risen  31  percent.  That  :s  a  bigger  gain 
than  in  the  previous  19  years  combined. 

For  the  past  five  years  of  our  period  of 
prosperity,  homebuilding  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  advance.  It  contributed  to  our 
prosperity  and  it  also  benefitted  from  our 
prosperity.  We  were  building  at  least  a  mil- 
lion-and-a-half homes  a  year,  and  we  showed 


that   the   housing   industry   need   not  suffer 
the  sharp  ups  and  downs. 

But  in  1966  the  performance  took  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse.  Homebuilding  sagged  to 
the  lowest  level  In  20  years. 

Thousands  of  builders  were  deprived  of 
their  livelihood  and  their  profits  were  wiped 
out.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
lost  their  opportunity  to  buy  or  to  build 
better  homes. 

The  need  for  homes  has  always  been  there 
and  the  income  was  there.  But  the  mortgage 
credit,  which  is  the  life  blood  of  home  build- 
ing, was  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  Just 
couldn't  get  the  credit  to  build  the  homes 
that  we  needed  and  that  we  had  the  income 
to  pay  lor. 

We  could  have  avoided  this  if  we  could 
have  passed  a  tax  increase.  I  knew  it  and 
the  homebullders  knew  it. 

I  called  together  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress and  they  told  me  we  couldn't  get  four 
votes  in  the  entire  committee  of  25  for  the 
tax  bill. 

I  called  together  the  business  group  of 
this  country,  some  300  businessmen.  There 
wasn't  a  one  of  them  who  would  raise  his 
hand  for  a  tax  increase. 

I  called  together  the  labor  people  and 
they  did  not  favor  a  tax  Increase. 

In  1967.  though,  we  went  ahead  and  urged 
the  Congress  publicly  to  pass  it. 

In  August  1967  we  repeated  the  recommen- 
dation. 

In  January  1968  and  again  In  March  of 
1968  we  have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  sad  lesson  of  history  Is  that  It  has  this 
meaning:  It  is  time  to  show  that  America 
has  learned  its  lesson. 

While  we  have  let  this  tax  bill  languish, 
we  have  seen  mortgage  interest  rates  go  from 
5.5  percent  to  7  percent  and  even  8  percent. 
"Three  years  ago.  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  an  8  percent  mortgage  rate  was  possible 
in  the  United  States.  But  today  Interest  rates 
are  nearlng  the  highest  point  In  50  years 
and  I  think  this  Is  something  that  should 
disturb  every  American.  If  we  do  not  act 
now.  an  even  worse  shock  is  in  store  for  you. 
I  want  to  warn  you  about  It. 

If  we  do  not  act.  10  percent  mortgage 
rates  are  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility, 
according  to  the  best  economists  who  can 
see  Into  the  future.  Tight  money  is  the  price 
that  we  pay  for  excess  deficits  and  our  refusal 
to  act  on  a  tax  bill  In  wartime.  We  have  never 
had  a  war  during  which  we  wouldn't  pass  a 
tax  bill.  But  now.  for  three  years,  we  have  said 
first  we  didn't  need  it;  second,  that  we 
couldn't  afford  it:  third.  It  would  hurt  the 
economy;  and  fourth,  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  spending  first.  One  excuse  alter  the  other. 
Only  responsible  fiscal  policy  can  check 
Inflation  and  prevent  another  disastrous 
credit  crunch.  'Yesterday's  long-awaited  ac- 
tion by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee gives  us  some  hope  that  we  can  soon  have 
a  realistic  tax  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittee on  that  action.  I  asked  the  Leader- 
ship this  morning  to  please  ask  each  con- 
feree to  stand  up  and  do  what  is  best  for 
his  country. 

If  we  must  cut  $4  billion  in  expenditures  to 
get  SIO  billion  in  taxes,  we  will  do  it.  But  if 
you  cut  more  than  S4  billion,  you  involve 
great  dangers.  If  the  Congress  will  go  along 
and  take  the  action  on  the  10-8-4  formula,  if 
some  individual  can  find  another  S2  billion 
that  he  can  cut.  he  can  always  offer  that  in 
an  amendment  the  rest  of  the  year  and  let 
the  Congress  vote  on  it. 

We  must  act  now  to  chart  a  course  of  fiscal 
prudence.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the  10-8-4 
formula  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  voted  and  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  voted  yesterday. 

We  must  do  that  if  America  is  to  fulfill 
her  promise  to  her  people,  and  most  of  all, 
her  resi>onslblllty  to  the  world. 
Today  our  economic  future  is  being  de- 


cided up  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  have  come 
to  a  crossroads.  One  road  leads  to  stable  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

We  have  had  87  months  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  any  nation  has  ever  known,  and 
the  only  time  in  all  of  our  history  we  h.r.e 
gone  this  long.  Why  must  we  sit  idly  by  and 
reverse   that   and   go   back  downward? 

The  other  road  leads  to  a  feverish  boom. 

One  road  leads  to  stable  prices;  the  other 
road  leads  to  a  step-up  in  Inflation. 

One  road  leads  to  easier  credit;  the  other 
leads  to  soaring  interest  rates. 

We  have  .Uready  paid  more  in  extra  inter- 
est rates  and  extra  costs  and  extra  high  pnce.s 
than  we  would  get  out  of  the  whole  tax  bili. 

With  these  choices  before  us.  I  believe  th:s 
Nation  will  travel  the  road  of  reason,  the 
road  of  restraint,  the  ro.id  of  prudei'.ce,  and 
the  road  of  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

I  hope  Amenca  will  travel  the  right  road, 
because  America  must.  I  am  doing  every- 
thing I  know  how  to  give  the  Congress  ..nd 
the  country  the  kind  of  leadership  they  need 
in  this  trying  hour. 

I  have  never  thought  that  tax  bills  were 
popular.  I  liave  never  relied  on  polls  lor 
them.  You  can  ask  anybody.  "Do  you  favor 
a  tax  increase?"  and  the  answer  will  be  "No  " 

But  if  you  ask  them.  "Do  you  favor  a  t  ix 
increase,  or  do  you  favor  increased  infiatlon. 
increased  prices,  and  increased  fiscal  rum?" 
that  IS  a  different  matter. 

I  think  the  average  person  in  this  country 
is  a  prudent  person  and  a  fair  person.  We 
cannot  fight  a  war  in  our  cities,  we  cannot 
fight  a  war  on  poverty,  we  cannot  fight  a  war 
on  ignorance  and  illiteracy  and  disease,  v.e 
cannot  fight  aggressors  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
duce taxes  at  the  same  time. 

Yet  I  want  to  show  you  what  we  have  done. 

These  are  the  individual  income  tax  rates. 
Now.  when  I  became  President,  the  person 
who  made  $1,000  a  year  was  paying  a  20  per- 
cent rate  We  reduced  that  to  14.  The  per?'jn 
who  earned  from  ?2.000  to  ?4.000  v.-as  pavms 
a  20  percent  rate.  We  reduced  that  to  17.  Tlie 
jierson  who  made  ?8.000  to  S12.000  v.-as  paying 
26  percent.  We  reduced  that  to  22  percent 

The  person  -.vho  earned  .S44.000  to  .$52,000 
was  paying  59  percent.  We  reduced  that  t3 
50  percent.  The  person  who  was  earning  over 
■5400.000  was  paying  91  percent.  We  reduced 
that  to  70  percent. 

If  we  had  the  same  tax  rates  that  we  haa 
when  I  became  President,  before  we  got  lat  > 
the  difficulties  that  we  have,  the  extra  ex- 
penditures, we  would  take  in  $24  billion  more 
this  year. 

Now,  I  asn  not  asking  you  to  go  back  to  the 
rates  that  we  had  here  under  the  Kenncdy 
Administration  and  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration. I  am  asking  you  to  Just  go  back 
enough  to  get  not  S24  billion,  but  $10  billion 
of  the  S24  "oilUon.  That  is  all. 

Here  is  the  corporate  tax  rate.  This  is  your 
corporate  tax  rate.  I  reviewed  these  tli;- 
mornlng  with  the  Leadership. 

The  corporation  that  had  earnings  of  $25.- 
000,  we  charged  them  30  percent.  We  reduced 
that  when  we  came  in  to  22  percent.  A  cor- 
poration here  was  paying  52  percent.  We  re- 
duced that  to  48  percent  Now  we  are  jw 
asking  for  a  part  of  it. 

Here  is  your  personal  Income.  Let  me  sno'x 
you  what  we  were  doing. 

Here  is  where  we  were  w^hen  we  came  ir. 
That  is  the  income  In  America.  I  hope  ever' 
one  of  you  will  see  that.  When  you  reaK: 
"poormouth"  and  you  feel  sorry  for  yoursei:. 
think  about  your  mother  and  your  father  and 
what  they  did  in  '29  to  '31. 

Here   is    what   you   have   done.   You   have 
gone  from  $466  right  here  to  over  S700.  That/ 
is  during  these  lour  years.  You  have  almoi-t 
doubled  your  personal  income.  Congressmen 
have  not"  doubled  theirs,  but  the  country  as\ 
a  whole  has  doubled  it.  Maybe  the  reporters 
have  not  doubled  it.  But  the  facts  are  here 
from  S466  to  a  little  over  S700.  That  is  per- 
sonal income.  (The  President  was  speaking  i:"- 
bllUons  of  dollars.) 
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Here  is  your  corporate  profits.  Let's  see 
about  vour  income  to  your  corporations. 
They  were  a  little  under  $60  billion;  here 
they  are  over  $90  blUion.  Up  33  percent  in 
31  ,  to  4  years. 

Here  is  your  personal  income  and  your  tax 
receipts  Here  it  was  $466.  Then  it  moves  up 
to  $498.  Then  $538.  $584.  $620.  and  that  is  "67; 
'68  you  remember,  goes  up  to  •■:.700. 

Here  is  the  tax  receipts.  All  the  time  the 
income  was  going  up.  even  though  we  re- 
duced taxes,  tax  receipts  went  up. 

This  is  the  last  one.  the  corporate  profits 
before  taxes  and  income  tax  receipts.  Here 
IS  the  corporate  profit.  This  is  what  they 
made  after  taxes.  You  see.  when  we  came 
in  here  in  '63  how  much  they  had  to  make? 
They  made  $60  billion  and  they  kept  only 
$20  billion.  Here  they  got  $66  billion  but 
they  kept  $24  billion.  Here  they  got  $76  bil- 
lion and  they  kept  $26  bllUon.  Here  they 
made  $83  billion  and  they  kept  $31  billion 
Here  they  made  $80  billion  and  they  kept  $33 
billion.  Look  at  this  line  here,  the  blue  line. 

So  those  are  not  going  down.  Now.  if  you 
want  to  keep  them  going  up.  every  business- 
man I  know,  every  labor  man  I  know,  every 
economist  1  know  who  is  a  student  of  this 
situation,  they  tell  us  that  if  you  have  a 
gross  national  product  running  over  $800  bil- 
lion, with  the  expenditures  that  we  have 
to  make  in  the  cities,  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
poverty  program,  if  you  would  avoid  inflation. 
if  you  would  avoid  runaway  prices,  if  you 
would  avoid  high  interest  rates,  if  you  would 
avoid  a  slump  in  the  home-tauilding  industry, 
then  you  must  have  a  moderate  tax  bill. 

We  have  had  it  in  every  war  we  have  been 
in.  We  must  have  it  now. 

I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  taut 
I  am  going  to  do  my  best  and  I  hope  that  all 
01  vou  will  do  yours. 


LEGISL.-\TION  TO  CORRECT  SERI- 
OUS INEQUITY  IN  MEDICARE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.   MINSHALL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  t'on.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
ai  this  point  m  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
b,ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
::om01iio? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
.tni  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  and 
!f  loved  colleague,  the  aentlewoman  from 
(Jiuo  !  Mrs.  Bolton  1.  in  sponsoring  legts- 
..ition  to  correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the 
:iedicare    program    which    is    working 
.urdihips  on  many  of  our  older  citizens 
\.  ith  limited  incomes. 

In  1965,  the  social  security  amend- 
ments we  enacted  included  medicare, 
Ahich  I  vigorously  supported. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  this  legislation 
'.viped  out  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
l.eretofore  had  permitted  persons  over  65 
•0  deduct  ail  of  their  medical  expenses  on 
heir  personal  income  tax  returns.  The 
aiU  stated  that  persons  over  65  could  de- 
duct only  medical  expenses  which 
amounted  to  more  than  3  percent  of 
"neir  Income.  And.  the  1965  amendments 
allowed  only  that  amount  which  exceeds 
1  percent  of  their  income  to  be  de- 
ducted for  money  spent  on  drugs. 

The  House  had  no  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  specific  portion  of  the  massive 
.social  security  bill  which  was  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If 
"e  had.  I  would  have  opposed  any  re- 
moval or  reduction  of  medical  tax  bene- 
fits granted  to  people  past  65. 
But.  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  pieces  of 
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major  legislation,  the  House  was  pre- 
sented with  a  "package"  bill.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  House 
leadership  permitted  us  to  record  our 
votes  on  only  two  occasions — the  substi- 
tute medical  aid  offer  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes]  and  the 
medicare  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 
I  voted  for  the  Byrnes  substitute  on 
roll  No.  70.  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 111.  part  6,  page  7443.  because  I  felt 
it  provided  much  broader  benefits,  fi- 
nanced from  the  Treasury  rather  than 
from  our  somewhat  shaky  social  security 
system  and  because  it  was  a  voluntary 
plan  which  did  not  compel  participation 
by  all  citizens.  The  Byrnes  .substitute 
failed  in  a  record  vote  of  191  to  236. 

I  then  voted  "yes"  for  passage  of  the 
medicare  bill  on  roll  No.  71.  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  111.  part  6.  page 
7444.  because  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  essential  that  our  senior  citizens  re- 
ceive proper  medical  and  nursing  home 
care. 

In  other  words,  I  have  supported  medi- 
care all  the  way. 

I  do  think  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee were  ill  advised  to  penalize  our 
older  citizens,  those  whom  we  were  try- 
ing to  help  because  a  majority  of  them 
live  on  limited  means,  by  erasing  their 
tax  benefits. 

Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  take  prompt  action  on  the 
bill  which  Mrs.  Bolton  introduced  last 
year  and  by  way  of  indicating  my  strong 
support  I  today  am  introducing  an  iden- 
tical bill. 


REVIEWING   THE  RECORD  ON  THE 

HAWAII       OIL       IMPORT       QUOTA 

PROBLEM 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Reocrd  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manda- 
tors' oil  import  program  has  worked  to 
the' detriment  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
its  people  ever  since  it  was  instituted  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279  in 
1959. 

I.  and  virtuadly  every  leader  of  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  labor  in  Hawaii,  have 
endeavored  for  some  years  now  to  gain 
recognition  for  Hawaii's  special  geo- 
graphical and  insular  status  by  the  of- 
ficials responsible  for  administering  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program. 

So  that  the  public  record  may  be  clear. 
I  wish  to  submit  a  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion including  a  brief  resume  and  se- 
lected documentation  of  Hawaii's  efforts 
with  regard  to  this  situation. 

The  decision  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  impose  "temporary  quotas"  in  1959 
was  predicated  on  the  concern  that  con- 
tinued free  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
crude  oil  and  oil  products  would  under- 
mine domestic  petroleum  prices  .so  that 
oil  companies  would  be  without  economic 
inceiitive  to  explore  for  new  sources  of  oil 
and  to  further  increase  domestic  oil  pro- 


duction. The  reasoning  was.  that  in  spite 
of  oil  depletion  allowances,  company 
profits  would  not  have  been  adequate  to 
wan-ant  the  risky  undertaking  of  ex- 
ploration for  new  reserves.  Without  such 
exploration,  it  was  argued,  the  United 
States  could  not  develop  the  domestic 
oil  reserves  that  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  when  a  foreign  crisis  such 
as  the  Suez  Canal  denies  us  access  to 
foreign  crude  oil. 

As  implemented,  the  mandatoi-y  oil 
impoit  program  operates  by  allocating 
licenses  to  authorized  importers  under 
a  quota  system.  This  is  done  in  terms  of 
five  geographic  areas  into  which  the 
Nation  was  divided  by  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  DeferLse  in  1950  and 
are  known  as  PAD  districts. 

In  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies— PAD 
district  I  through  IV— the  level  of  im- 
ports— except  residual  fuel — are  desig- 
nated to  be  12.2  percent  of  the  quantity 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  which 
it  is  estimated  will  be  produced  in  that 
area  during  the  allocation  period.  Al- 
locations of  the  available  imports  are 
then  made  to  refiners  and  |>etrochemical 
plants  m  districts  I-IV.  regardless  of 
location,  who  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
the  program.  The  allocations  are  based 
on  the  input  of  a  refiner  or  plant  for  a 
previous  period  or  a  j^ercentage  of  their 
last  voluntary  quota  whichever  is  larger. 
Allocations  based  on  inputs  of  refiners 
are  awarded  on  a  sliding  scale  inversely 
according  to  the  size  of  the  refinery,  thus 
theoretically  favoring  the  smaller  proces- 
.sor. 

The  west  coast  and  Hawaii  were 
lumped  together  from  the  outset  as  PAD 
district  V.  The  quotas  for  this  district 
are  calculated  from  the  difference  be- 
tween domestic  demand  and  production 
in  this  district  plus  leceipts  from  other 
districts  and  overland  imports,  which 
are  not  licensed.  Inland  refiners  are 
permitted  in  all  districts  to  work  out  ex- 
changes with  coastal  refiners,  since  they 
do  not  run  imported  oil.  By  this  .system, 
they  trade  their  oil  import  quotas  for 
domestic  oil  which  they  then  must 
process  in  their  own  plants. 

The  experience  of  the  past  9  years 
has  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the  con- 
tinuing validity  of  the  initial  national 
security  hypothesis  on  both  a  national 
and  regional  level,  as  evidenced  by  the 
statement  by  Secretary  Udall  reported 
in  a  Department  of  Interior  press  release 
issued  March  31.  1965: 

There  is  in  my  Judgment  a  very  serious 
question  whether  the  national  security  in- 
terest warrants  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram and  this  was  reflected  in  the  initial 
decision  that  I  had  made. 

With  respect  to  Haw"aii.  as  early  as 
1960  in  a  special  report  done  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  for  The  Ha- 
waiian Electric  Co..  Ltd..  it  was  con- 
cluded that  removing  import  controls  on 
residual  fuel  oil  for  Hawaii  would  not 
affect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  Institute  report  specifically 
stated : 

Removing  the  controls  for  Hawaii  would 
not  discourage  domestic  exploration  for  or 
production  of  crude  oil.  and  other  factors  In- 
fluencing national  security  would  be  unal- 
tered by  exemption. 
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In  addition  to  the  inapplicability  of  the 
national  security  rationale  to  Hawaii,  the 
oil  import  controls  and  the  concommit- 
ant  higher  cost  of  petroleum  probably 
damage  the  Hawaii  economy  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  State  in  the  Na- 
'lon  Because  it  is  an  island  State.  Hawaii 
lack>  indigenous  sources  of  energy— gas. 
oil  coal,  oil  shale,  timber,  hydroelectric 
power— and  consequently  there  is  no 
competition  among  energy  suppliers. 

\: though  several  different  petroleum 
products  could  be  utilized,  the  only  eco- 
nomicallv  feasible  fuel  energy  source 
presently  available  to  the  i.'^lands  is  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  This  product  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively  in  Hawaii  the  past  18 
vears  Through  processing,  residual  fuel 
oil  provides  our  industrial  energ>'.  elec- 
:rical  ;xiwer-generation  and  utility  gas 
manufacture. 

Thus,  imported  oil  and  oil  products 
are  virtually  the  only  source  of  energy 
available  in  the  islands,  which  in  turn. 
makes  the  islands  almost  wholly  depend- 
e'f  on  the  five  oil  companies  which  sup- 
ply us  that  is.  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia Union  Oil.  Phillips  Petroleum.  Shell 
Oil  and  Texaco.  Inc.  These  companies 
obtain  allocations  in  District  V  enabling 
them  to  import  their  quota  of  cheap  for- 
eign oil.  Consequently,  not  only  are  they 
the  nearly  sole  suppliers  of  all  energy  to 
the  islands,  but  they  constitute  a  closed 
shop  with  regard  to  their  exclusive  access 
to  allowable  quantities  of  foreign  oil. 
Their  market  position  essentially  allows 
them  to  charge  any  price  which  they  de- 
sire to  their  captive  customer.  Hawaii. 
\ccordingly,  although  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  oil  and  oil  products  purchased 
by  Hawaii  civilian  consumers  is  of  for- 
eign origin,  the  price  of  these  petroleum 
products  is  arbitrarily  set  as  though  they 
were  produced  in  the  west  coast  and  the 
price  also  includes  transportation  costs 
from  the  West  Coast  to  Hawaii  in  Ameri- 
can ships  whereas,  in  fact,  the  oil  is 
.shipped  from  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Indonesia  in  foreign  vessels. 

In  material  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  certain  gravity 
crude  oil  shows  a  post  price  of  $3.17  per 
barrel  at  Signal  Hill.  Calif.  The  same  kind 
of  crude  oil  is  listed  at  SI. 80  per  barrel 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  a  Far  East  price 
shows  it  at  52,15  a  barrel.  This  indicates 
that  Hawaii  consumers  pay  from  50  to 
65  percent  more  per  barrel  than  its  ac- 
tual price  since  Hawaii  is  charged  the 
California  price  for  the  foreign  oil. 

This  false  price  has  the  predictable 
result  of  raising  the  cost  of  nearly  every 
Item  manufactured  or  consumed  in  Ha- 
waii, and  substantially  contributes  to 
an  increased  cost  of  living  for  every 
citizen  in  Hawaii  which  is.  on  the  aver- 
age, 15  percent  higher  than  on  the  main- 
land United  States.  It  causes  the  !?as 
utility  rates  to  be  the  highest  in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  cost  of  electricity  in  Hono- 
lulu is  exceeded  in  the  United  States 
only  by  the  cost  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton" The  higher  fuel  charges  discourage 
stops  in  Hawaii  by  transoceanic  ship- 
pmg  as  records  indicate  that  only  Cape 
Town.  South  Africa,  charges  more  for 
fuel  oil  than  is  charged  in  Hawaii  which. 
of  course,  means  dollars  lost  to  our  econ- 
omy. By  way  of  domestic  comparison, 


Hawaii  charges  $2,775  per  barrel  for 
fuel  oil  used  by  ships  as  against  $2,25 
in  New  York  and  $2.20  in  Tampa.  Fla. 

Gasoline  prices  in  Honolulu  are  higher 
than  anywhere  in  the  west  coast,  aver- 
aging more  than  6  cents  more  per  gallon 
than  those  charged  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  Seattle. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  Hawaii 
has  a  growing  problem  of  air  pollution 
which  is  caused  in  part  by  the  burning  of 
high  sulfur  content  residual  oil.  The 
Honolulu  Gas  Co.  expressed  concern  over 
this  fact  at  an  early  dat«  to  the  officials 
of  the  Oil  Import  Administration,  For 
this  reason  and  for  economic  considera- 
tions, the  company  sought  in  1965  to  ob- 
tain a  special  import  allocation  for  clean - 
burning  propane  which  could  be  shipped 
to  Hawaii  from  Canada  at  a  price  con- 
siderably under  that  charged  for  landing 
residual  oil  in  Honolulu.  In  addition,  they 
had  been  assured  of  a  long-term  quantity 
of  propane  from  the  proposed  Canadian 
supplier  while,  at  the  same  time,  propane 
in  the  United  States  was  in  such  short 
supply  that  no  domestic  company  could 
be  found  which  could  guarantee  the 
needed  amount  of  propane.  Had  this  allo- 
cation been  granted,  it  would  have  en- 
gendered considerable  savings  to  cus- 
tomers of  the  gas  utility  and  would  have, 
in^large  measure,  alleviated  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  in  tourist-conscious  Ha- 
waii. However,  due  to  still  current  Federal 
controls,  supposedly  directed  at  crude  oils 
and  liquid  petroleum  fuels,  the  Honolulu 
Gas  Co.  could  not  accept  the  offered  nat- 
ural gas  component  since  it  was  deemed 
to  fall  within  the  term  ''finished  prod- 
ucts" as  defined  in  the  oil  import  regu- 
lations. 

Since  the  propane  in  question  is  pro- 
duced in  a  neighboring  country,  its  im- 
port is  permitted  in  liquid  form  to  all 
States  of  the  United  States  other  than 
Hawau  under  the  exception  provided  in 
section  Ii2ii4»  of  Presidential  Procla- 
mation No.  3279.  This  exemption  permits 
the  unrestricted  overland  import  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  of  their  indigenous 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  liquids,  but 
forbids  overwater  transport,  the  only 
manner  by  which  gas,  oil,  or  any  bulk 
product  can  possibly  reach  Hawaii.  Thus. 
Hawaii  alone  of  all  the  States  was  and 
still  is.  subject  to  an  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  policy  which  denies  it  a  major 
economic  privilege  extended  to  all  other 
States  simply  because  there  is  no  land- 
bridge  between  Hawaii  and  the  North 
American  continent. 

In  still  a  further  ^ffort  to  reduce  air 
pollution  in  Hawaii,  there  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Oil  Import  Admin- 
istration a  request  by  the  Honolulu  Gas 
Co.  for  a  special  allocation  of  foreign  oil 
which  would  allow  the  company  to  con- 
vert to  low  ash.  low  sulfur  residual  fuel 
oil.  A  decision  is  still  to  be  rendered  on 
this  application  but  clearly,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  policy  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  in  this  matter  has 
measureably  contributed  to  the  dirty  air 
breathed  by  the  citizens  of  Honolulu. 

I  am  advised  that  the  U.S.  Na\-y.  a 
large  oil  consumer  in  Hawaii,  uses  almost 
exclusively  cheap  foreign  oil.  This,  in 
turn,  makes  it  clear  that  if  these  sources 
are  deemed  satisfactory-  from  the  stand- 
point of  security  by  the  Department  of 


Defense,  then  they  would  ct^rtainly  ijo 
secure  for  use  in  the  Hawaiian  civilian 
economy.  Also,  since  oil  coming  either 
from  the  mainland  or  from  foreign 
sources  must  travel  over  more  than  2.000 
miles  of  open  water,  the  security  of  over- 
land supply  argument  seems  irrelevant. 
Not  only  would  removing  import  con- 
trols on  oil  and  oil  products  consumed 
by  Hawaii  have  no  deleterious  effect  on 
national  security  but  it  might  well  be 
strengthened  by  providing  economic 
justification  for  alternate  sources  of 
.supply,  additional  means  of  oversea.s 
tran.sport.  increased  shore  storage  to.- 
fuel  oil  and  it  could  [perhaps  lead  to  llu' 
establishment  of  a  second  oil  refinery  in 
the  .strategic  Hawaiian  Islands.  Exempt- 
ing Hawaii  would  allow  larger  fuel  oil 
consumers  .such  as  gas.  electric,  and  wa- 
ter utilities  to  negotiate  and  develop 
alternative  tuel  o.l  sources  and  a  mort' 
economical  supply  than  is  presently 
available.  Thus,  in  time  of  a  national 
crisis  these  utilities  and  companies  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  guarantee  un- 
interrupted .services  at  a  critical  time  to 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  facilities 
based  in  Hawaii. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  re- 
port conclusively  found  that  removal  of 
the  import  quotas  with  respect  to  Ha- 
waii would  have  no  effect  on  petroleum 
product  prices  elsewhere  in  district  V  and 
the  lowered  energy  cost  would  enable 
Hawaii  to  broaden  its  manufacturing 
and  industrial  base  thus  strengthening 
its  competitive  capabilities  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  Pacific  Rim  countries.  An 
adequate  quota  of  foreign  crude  oil  feed- 
stocks could  foster  the  creation  of  a 
petrochemical  industry  in  Hawaii  which 
would  provide  increased  labor,  stimu- 
late the  building  of  satellite  industries, 
bolster  the  construction  industiT.  and 
generally  enhance  the  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Hawaii,  This  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  the  long  run.  This 
is  an  especially  comijelling  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time  and  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  in  1966  Hawaii  imports 
from  foreign  coiuitries  amounted  to 
$107,2  million  as  compared  to  only  $40.6 
million  of  exports. 

Also,  by  way  of  analogy.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  special  insular  situa- 
tions of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Oil  Import  Administration  with  regard 
to  oil  Import  allocations.  As  reported 
in  a  Department  of  the  Interior  news 
release  of  November  4.  1967.  a  plan  was 
approved  implementing  construction  of 
a  petrochemical  plant  m  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands with  a  special  allocation  of  feed- 
stocks being  granted.  It  was  said  that 
the  special  allocation  would  have  ■•mini- 
mal impact"  on  the  total  United  States 
Oil  Import  Program.  As  is  well  known. 
Puerto  Rico's  special  island  status  has 
long  been  recognized  in  terms  of  spe- 
cial allocations  of  foreign  oil  imports. 
In  fact,  a  further  allocation  was  given  to 
the  Sun  Oil  Co,  in  Puerto  Rico  as  re- 
cently as  April  19  of  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion. Puerto  Rico  is  allowed  to  export 
finished  products  to  the  mainland 
United  States,  Certainly,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  entitled  to  at  least  equal  con- 
sideration. 
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nessmen   of    the    State    of    Hawaii    over  or    gaseous-whlch     can     be    economically  able  and  more  economic       pp 
he    course    of    the    past    several    years  ^-ned     by     Hawaiian     K,ectnc<^mpa^^^^  ^"^^  price  at  which  coal  would  become  corn- 
while  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  Inc^  !il'l^Z^ZLnZ  o^n  the  U  s    Mam-  petlUve  with  oU:    Because  m   Hawaii's  iso- 
a   Member    of    Congress    fioni    Hawaii  f^^^^  ^^J  \';''  ^^^ J"^^^^^^^^^^^                       Hence  Tatcd  position  and  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
Iim  sure  that  they  will  provide  a  most  ^f"  ^Vpemion     between     fuels     on     the  coal   handling  l  acuities  both   locally  and  on 
eloquent  statement  of  Hawau's  case  and  ^^'^../rd'^s    on-existent  m  Hawau,  the  west  coast,  the  ,'-°«^,";^<^°^' ^^^''J^^'^,  '^, 
aniplv    lustify   our   demand    for   an    ex-  ^^As  a  well-known  fact  that  the  supply  of  Hawaii  would  be  qute  hlghj^dt^^^^^ 
mptlon  from  the  foreign  import  quotas  .^sidua.  fuel  oU  in  ^'''tr.ct  v  is  dirninishing       uei  oi   ^--^f J^^^ ^  ;3,°,f,'^^^f,^^^^ 
under    the    mandatory-    oil    import    pro-  with  respect  ^  the  de^and^  Are  e,ua^  ^°%7Efl^°crorres,dual  fuel  oil  controls  .,n 
^ram.                                                  „  f>'  f^^^Ynn^inT  Review    CaUoniTaOti  World,  electrlcitv  cost  to  users  by  types  (Household. 
The  material  mentioned  follows :  n  the  An"ua'  .^/VoSq'  District  V  pVoductlon  commercial,  industrial  and  Others .  :  Hawal- 
,  Letter    of    I..wis   W,    Leugmck.   Senior   Vice  ^"^^^  ^„^^^',^,^  ^n^'wuf be    about    163,000  Ian    Electric    Company,    ^-'^  ^f  f ^^^  "^^| 
'president     Hawaiian    Electric    Co..    to    Mr.  barrels   a   dav    The   tabulation   below  shows      fluctuate  ^^^th  the  price  of  luel  ull    A  10  cents 
Buford     Ellington.     Office    of    Emergency  ^^."^^^^.^i/,^^,  Auction  in  residual  fuel  oil      =^  barrel  reduction  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  wiU 
Planning.   May   27,    1965)  production  in  District  V.  with  production  In      automatically    be    pa^B"*  E^ecmc    Company 
D..a  MR,  E..:noton:  Pursuant  to  vour  let-  P^,,  „„^,,ed  to  be  only  46^    of  1952  pro-      -f --^,"^,  "^^  '.^g^.e^O^Tr  ^^^in"lf; 
ter  of  April  26.  1965.  addressed  to  Mr,  Philip  Auction.                                                                         cost  of  electmservlce  The  breakdown  of  this 
E,    Spalding.    Chairman    -%  ^he    I^d    of  |  Barrels  per  day  |                                savL J  Srl^cenC  a  barrel  reduction  by  type 

r;^^^r:ecS,^ofm;Srrof?^[^^         S   :::::::::-:::::----:   H       ^s.     .,6.000:     and     other     consumers, 
fuel  Oil.  Hawaiian  Electnc  company,  inc^   as         iggg  estimate   163.000      ^S.OOO.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

H  party  ^'''^l^'f^l.'lJ^fJJl'^^^^^^^^^  with  the  possibility  that  the  demand  lor  „f  ^         ^erm  purchase  contracts:  In  the 

niing  herewith  a  wmwn  ^""™^"\^^\hj  ^  .^sidual   oil   in   District  V   may   -xceed   the  ^^^^^        ^f    long    term    purchase    conuacts 

spect  to  the  re  at ionsmp    o  t^^^^  available    supply    wltmn    a    few    years,    the  these  controls  limit  us  to  dealing  with  com- 

curlty  of  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  into  tne  ^^^^^^^^^  economy  should  not  be  .sublected  p^^igg  ^hat  have  an  import  quota  for  lor- 

State  of  Hawaii.  ^^^    increased    luel    costs    which    would  ^^        ^^j    ^^  >,„  assured  supply  of   domesuc 

Hawaii  is  the  only  sww  that  must  r^^^  logically   result,   particularly   when  Hawaii's  residual   fuel   oil,   Uftmg   of    these   controls 

.  sing  e  industrial  f^e^^It  1^  the  P^ltim^^  °^  geographical   location   permits   It   to   be   In-  ^.^^i^    allow    us    w    negotiate    with    other 

Hawaiian  Electric  Company^    i^oorts  of  re-  sulated    from    California's   supply    problems.  domestic  companies  which  have  an  adequate 

should  be   no  restriction  on   '"^P?^;^  "^  J^  '^^^J^^^  ^^w  has  one  oi  the  mghest  fuel  costs  ^     „j  residual  fuel  oil  available  to  these 

.sidual  fuel  oil  '^^,^^^^".  °4"'7^;'rt°^^  of   any   section   of    the   United    States    The  ^J^^^,^  ^ut  not  necessarily  of  domestic  on- 

P°'!."°''  /f.,^   f^.a^o.1   iVat  o   af  Secunty  °argest  civilian  user  of  fuel,  Hawaiian  Elec-  ,,,„   .^^^h  a  change  could  not  help  but  bene- 

study  entitl«l  /.^  rrZotlor/or  //au-a  f  trie  Company,  Inc.  has  rates  that  automatl-  ^^  ^^6  State  of  Hawaii. 

of  Residual  ''"^Z  OiJ  Ejctnption^ /or  Ho^ai^  change   with   changes  in   the   fuel   oil  ,5,   Effects  of  import  controls  on  the  at- 

prepared  by  St^"^°^<^^^f  ^^^„f^^"\"„'"  "^^^f  p'  c e  as  do-all  other  elecfric  and  gas  utilities  t^actlveness  of  energy  sources  other  than  oil 

the    assistance    °\^^^^..^J'J^^^^^^.l''^     ^he  n  the  SUte  of  Hawaii.  While  other  Indus-  ^.^d  coal:  OU  is  the  only  important  source  of 

which    study    IS    submitted    herewith^  -The  »"  t"e                       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  available  to  Hawaii  now  or  in  the  im- 

analysls    presented    m    this    reiMDrt   ha^    not  tr^^                 ^,^^^       „^    .Ganges   of    fuel.  „,edlate   future.  The  cost  of   coal   delivered 

changed.  ^''■^'\'''°^^\'°f'J,l'^^,  this  fe-  nevenheless  the  cost  of  this  fuel  is  Inevitably  i.ere  is  prohibitively  high,  and  hydro  >s  only 

is   not   current    The  '^^^f/^f' °"   °^, .  l^'|  'L  reflected  in  the  cost  of  their  product.  In  the  ,,  „,inor  source  of  energy.  The  economics  of 

port    is    that    an  ^"«'"P"°'l  J°^,„;^^. ^^^"^  end  u  is  the  consumer  in  Hawaii  who  pays  nuclear   power   generaUcn   favor   generating 

would   P^v'^e   '^^^f,''^^"  ,^J°'  'S^'t'en     Ihe  additional  amount  for  high  fuel  costs,      umts  larger  than  300  mwe.  At  the  present 
fuel  supply  and  would  not  impair  or  threaten     ^ne^^ajia  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  feasible  for  use  in  the 

to  '"ipair  national  security.  assured  of  a  reasonably  priced  islands  Is  100  mwe.  and  there  is  no  prospect 

.^so  submitted  1^"^''^,';^^,^^%°"'  ^''*'  "^  and  dependable  supply  of  fuel  oil  is  to  in-  that  nuclear  units  of  such  size  will  produce 

the  rive  subjects  ^  requested  In  the  second  ^J^^^^a^P^^^  °^^^^^^  of  supply  that  can  furnish  economically  competitive  electric  energy  I  or 

paragraph  of  your  letter^  residual  fuel  oil  to  this  market.  The  most  us  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  would  hke  to  emphasize  that  the  im  ^^"'^"^^^^^^                ^j    doing    this    would    be                                        lewis  W,  I^ngnick. 

%rofThe^mirorrl^StrtroT.uota  ^^^^ T'^rrB^.^Z'':^  .-ner   of   Paul   C,  ^.   HonoiuU,    Oas   Co 

wiS  originally  estabushed  was  because  of  the  sources.  The  HawaU  niarket  for  residual  fue  ^^    ^^^^^^    Ellington.    Director.    Office    of 

viUne!almt?of  Inkers  to  submarine  attack.  f^'^Z'^'^'^elemlfxmlcoZ^^^^^  Emereencv   Planning.   June   3.    19651 

on  the  continental  United  States  national  se-  ket  ^^n^the  benefit  of  f  \^^"°'^^Pf  ^;°^  j""^^  dear  Mr.  Ellington  :  Pursuant  to  your  press 

rarity  could   be  strengthened   by  users  pur-  accrue  to  the  people  living  ana  worKing  ^^^^^^^^  „,  April  C.  19.  and  28.  1965.  relating 

chasing  oil   that  can   be  delivered   by   tank  these  islands.                                emphasize  two  to   the   Office   of    Emergency   Plannings   in- 

car  or  pipe  line  Instead  of  by  tankers.  How-         ^f„f  "^^'^f/^irlt  the   fftlS  oTfrn^rt  con-  vestigation  of  the  national  .security  basis  for 

ever,  no  such  condition  exists  in  Hawaii,  and  ™»,J°%Pe'°?,=/i''*-'^f  h™^^^^^  <^ontrol    of    residual    fuel    oil    imports,    .he 

regardless  of  source  or  type,   fuel   must  be  "°1^^°;,  *^^,.^*"f  °  timT  sLoi^d  thrilft-  Honolulu  Gas  Company.  Limited,  wishes  the 

imported  by  sWp  over  long  stretches  of  in-  ^J^^  f  f^^^^^,'™  oL^  w          definitely  be  of  following    opposition    statement    concerning 

ternational  waters,  InLom^  °Islstance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  continued  controls  to  be  considered  and  in- 

There  is  little  difference  between  shipping  ^^^"J^^J^^^j/^^^f  ^^^'^e  a  detrimental  effect  on  eluded  in  the  record, 
fuel  oil  from  California  to  Hawaii  and  ship-  f"^  J^^^J^^  "  ^f  any  other  part  of  the  United  Because  Hawaii  has  no  natural  gas.  eco- 
ping  It  from  the  Caribbean  to  Hawaii.  It  Is  the  economy  01  any  h  nomics  dictate  that  this  state's  fuel  gas  be 
obvious  that  the  government  Itself  has  ^'^^^";^_,„..,„te  this  opportunity  to  present  manufactured  from  imported  petroleum.  Re- 
reached  that  same  conclusion  because  the  ^^^^^^PPi^"  ^^  position  concerning  this  in-  Mdual  fuel  oil  subjected  to  high  temperature 
U,S,  Navy,  a  large  consumer  of  residual  fuel  ^^^f^.^P'^'" „-  tu^  uftmg  of  residual  fuel  oil  thermal  decomposition  has  been  the  source 
oil  in  Hawaii,  has  for  many  years  been  using  ^^^"^^"°"  "  of  utility  gas  since  1904  and  today  Gasco  is 
foreign  sources  for  Its  supply.  If  the  Navy  Is  ^°'^t;rois_  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Hawaii's  second  largest  consumer  of  resld- 
satisfied  that  foreign  sources  of  residual  fuel                        >        j^^y^isw,  lengnick.  uum  1 550.000  bpy) , 

oil  are  secure  for  its  usage  It  is  obvious  that                                       senior  Vice  President.  Our  company  not  only  provides  utility  fuel 

these  sources  are  equally  secure  for  Hawaii's                                   Engineering  and  Operations.  gas  service  to  three  of  the  five  major  islands. 

civilian  economy.                                                                                             but  also  is  the  major  LP-gas  1  propane)   dls- 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  an  isolated  group  of  .comments  on  the  five  subjects  requested  In  tributor  serving  the  entire  .state  and  nelgh- 

islands  2500  miles  out  in  the  Pacific.  All  fuel  1    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ge.  1965.  from  Mr.  Bu-  boring  strategic  Pacific  islands  1 120.000  cus- 

must  be  imported    Geographically.  Hawaii  Is                    Ellington    Director,   Office   of   Emer-  tomers*.  We  are  the  only  >ias  utility  in  the 

in  a  position  completely  different  from  any                      planning!  United  States  fully  dependent  on  a  reliable 
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oil  will  result  in  damaging  Hawaii's  economy 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  U.S. 
drea 

1.  Hawaii  lacks  Indigenous  sources  of 
energy  (gas.  oil.  coal,  oil  shale,  limber,  hydro- 
electric power  I  and  consequently  Is  the  only 
major  strategic  community  which  (ai  does 
not  enjoy  the  competition  among  different 
ftiels  which  tends  to  make  for  low-cost  in- 
dustrial energy,  and  (bi  is  totally  dependent 
on  fuel  Oil  from  an  overseas  source  for  its 
IndusLtlal  energy,  electrical  power  genera- 
tion and  utility  gas  manufacture. 

2.  Restricted  by  Import  controls  and  geo- 
graphic location.  I  a)  Hawaii's  fuel  oil  must 
be  obtained  from  the  West  Coast,  a  decreas- 
ing residual  fuel  oil  area  which  Itself  is  so 
short  of  petroleum  production  that  It  must 
Import  over  half  of  Its  rettnery  crude  runs. 
and  (b)  unlike  other  areas  of  the  United 
States,  unrestricted  inexpensive  overland 
import  of  oil  as  well  as  natural  gas,  hydro- 
electric power  and  coal  is  impossible  to 
Hawaii 

i  The  high  value  of  West  Coast  fuel  oil  Is 
compounded  by  »a»  the  additional  West 
Coast  shore  tank  and  port  costs,  (bi  US. 
Maritime  Law  which  requires  use  of  expen- 
sive US'  bottoms  to  move  the  fuel  from  West 
Coast  porls  to  Hawaii,  (c)  the  lack  of  deep- 
water  ports  in  the  Islands  to  enable  utiliza- 
tion of  the  larger,  more  economical  tankers. 
(di  the  trend  current  among  West  Coast 
refiners  to  boost  gasoline  production  at  the 
expense  of  fuel  oil  which  will  surely  result 
in  diminishing  fuel  oil  availability,  rising 
residual  luel  oU  prices,  and  lei  the  lack  of 
true  competition  for  this  relatively  small 
domestic  fuel  oil  market  (5  6  MM  bpy") 
supplied  throvigh  nlnt  widely  separated  port 
termlnaling  facilities  on  five  Islands. 

RemoiiJtg  the  import  controls  on  Hawaii's 
basic  source  of  indtistrial  energy  woxild  not 
adversely  affect  national  sec^irity  nor  dis- 
courage domestic  crude  oil  exploration, 
prodtictlon  or  refinery  capacity.  Conversely. 
lifting  such  controls  on  Hawaii  might  well 
strengthen  our  national  security  by  provid- 
ing the  economic  Justification  for  alternate 
sources  of  supply,  additional  means  of  over- 
seas transportation.  Increased  shore  storage 
for  fuel  oil.  and  perhaps  a  second  oil  refinery 
in  these  strategic  Islands. 

Exempting  Hawaii  should  place  the  larger 
fuel  oil  consumers  .such  as  the  gas.  electric 
and  water  utilities  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
and  develop  alternate  fuel  oil  sources  and 
niore  direct  economical  supply  lines  than 
are  presently  available.  This  recognition  of 
Hawaii's  relation  tfe  world  oil  reserves  and 
movements,  the  diminishing  West  Coast 
domestic  residual  oil  aviilability.  and  rising 
domestic  fuel  costs  will  result  in  strengthen- 
ing the  energy  base  of  Hawaii's  industry-weak 
economy.  In  time  of  national  defense,  the 
local  utilities  and  community  will  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  render  uninterrupted 
vital  services  to  the  essential  ■frontline" 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  facilities  based  in 
Hawaii. 

Although  the  removal  of  residual  fuel  oil 
restrictions  m  the  Islands  will  have  no  effect 
on  petroleum  product  prices  elsewhere  in 
District  V,  the  lower  energy  costs  would  en- 
able Hawaii  to  broaden  its  manufacturing 
base  and  competitive  stature  with  the  for- 
cing Pacific  Rim  countries;  the  latter  would 
have  a  positive  side  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  ^ 

When  comparing  Hawaii  to  the  contiguous 
Western  States  or  to  Alaska,  the  only  other 
State  distant  from  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.S.,  with  its  wealth  of  indigenous  coal, 
crude  oil.  natural  gas  and  potential  sites  for 
low-cost  hydroelectric  power  development, 
one  wonders  what  reasoning  is  used  in  Im- 
posing on  Hawaii  the  full  restrictions  of  the 
District  V  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil  rul- 
ings. If  there  is  to  be  any  relaxation  of  re- 
strictions on  imported  petroleum.  Hawaii 
should  certainly  be  included  and  be  given 
the  maximum  benefits. 


In  conclusion,  the  following  effects  referred 
to  m  Director  Ellingtons  release  of  April  28, 
1965  can  be  expected  in  Hawaii  If  residual 
fuel  oil  controls  are  eliminated. 

1.  The  price  of  fuel  oil  should  decrease 
without  effecting  crude  oil  or  coal  prices, 

2.  Imported  residual  fuel  oil  will  most 
likely  be  imported  from  (a)  Venezuela,  (bi 
Trinidad  or  (c)  Canada, 

3.  Permitting  Hawaii  to  use  foreign  fuel 
oil  win  ease  the  anticipated  future  shortage 
in  West  Coast  District  V  States;  but  since 
the  Island  domestic  market  represents  lees 
than  4  percent  of  District  V.  it  should  be  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  any  effect. 

4.  Since  no  coal  is  pr(xluced  and  only 
minor  quantities  consumed  in  Hawaii,  fuel 
oil  Imports  win  have  no  effect  on  coal  produc- 
tion, or  employment. 

5.  The  State  of  HawaU  Harbors'  Division 
staUstlcs  for  1963  fall  to  list  the  importa- 
tion of  any  coal  although  approximately  100 
tons /year  of  coke  is  used  by  local  speciality 
foundries. 

6.  No  rail  transportation  Is  used  for  coal 
or  petroleum  products  in  HawaU. 

7.  No  rail  revenue  is  generated  by  coal. 

8.  No  effect  on  raUroad  employment. 

9.  Because  of  prohibitive  overseas  trans- 
portation costs  on  coal  and  lack  of  economical 
coal  sources  in  the  Pacific,  coal  has  not  been 
used  for  several  decades  for  electric  power  or 
fuel  gas  generation  In  Hawaii, 

10.  (a)  Four  erf  the  five  major  Islands  mak- 
ing up  the  State  of  Hawaii  have  the  highest 
electric  rates  in  the  nation:  Oahu.  the  fifth 
island  has  domestic  power  rates  comparable 
to  New  York  and  Boston. 

(b)  The  utility  gas.  all  produc.ed  from  oil. 
has  rates  exceeding  those  In  anv  other  area 
of  the  nation.  Refer  to  the  attarfted  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  Statistics  for  March  of 
1965.  Removal  of  Import  restrictions  If  fol- 
lowed by  a  fuel  oil  price  decrease  will  result 
in  lower  residential,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial gas  and  electric  rates  since  utility  energy 
rates  in  Hawaii  escalate  automatically  with 
posted  fuel  oil  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
savings  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

11.  Hawaiian  Electric  announced  two  weeks 
ago  that  a  study  Just  completed  indicated 
neither  imported  natural  gas  nor  nuclear 
power  could  compete  over  the  next  5  years 
with  electric  power  generated  from  fuel  oil. 
Hawaii  lacks  any  sizable  potential  hydro- 
electric supply. 

12.  The  largest  electric  utility  currently 
has  a  long  term  (6  year)  fuel  oil  contract. 
The  State's  only  gas  company  which  manu- 
factures Its  gas  from  residual  fuel  oil  must 
renegotiate  a  new  contract  before  December. 
1965:  It  hopes  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms 
than  its  current  residual  oil  contract  price 
of  $2,885  per  barrel.  Because  West  Coast  re- 
fineries are  now  converting  to  hydrocrackmg 
the  gas  utility  has  found  the  local  fuel  oil 
marketers  reluctant  to  commit  themselv«s 
to  residual  oil  supply  beyond  the  fall  of  1966. 
Honolulu's  current  posted  price  for  Bunker 
C  Fuel  Oil  ($2,775  bbl)  is  higher  than  any 
major  world  port.  *  The  predicted  domestic 
fuel  oil  shortage  is  of  very  great  concern  to 
our  management  and  can  only  be  corrected 
by  lifting  restrictions  on  foreign  derived  resi- 
dual fuels  or  eliminating  foreign  crude  oil 
quota  restrictions  on  Hawaii. 

in  support  of  national  defense  and  in  fair- 
ness to  the  citizens  of  the  50th  State.  Hawaii 
should  be  recognized  for  the^  vunerablllty  of 
Its  offshore  geographical  position,  lack  of 
indigenous  energy  resources,  the  handicap 
imposed  by  its  Inability  to  be  interconnected 
via  power  lines,  pipelines,  railroad  or  high- 
ways to  receive  energy  overland  from  neigh- 
boring states,  and  for  the  complete  depen- 
dence of  Its  economy  on  Imported  petroleum 
energy.  Restrictions  not  only  on  imported 
residual  fuel  oil.  but  restrictions  on  all 
petroleum  products  consumed  In  Hawaii 
should  be  lifted  Immediately  for  this  area  of 
energy  poverty.  Insular  Hawaii,  like  Puerto 
Rico,  should  be  treated  as  the  separate  geo- 


graphical entity  it  is  for  purposes  of  nation 
energy  laws,  rules  and  regulations! 
very  truly  yours, 

Paul  C.  Joy, 
Director.  Management 
Research  Services  Division. 
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Fuel  oil  data  for  Hawaii,  1964 
Import,  barrels  per  year: 

Oahu    4.405.700 

HawaU 148.600 

Maul 306.000 

Kauai 101,600 

Total    4,961,900 

Produced,   estimated,   barrels   per 
year : 

Gasco        consumption        (0.15x 
^560,000)      (X  3:3,730,000     (15 
[>ercent  of  Minas  crude  is  re- 
siduum) )    560,000 

Total  crude  to  Barbers  Point  =  = 
10.052,700  barrels  i  10.052.700- 
3,730.0001  X  0.20  -  I  Estimated 
residual  oil  from  remainder  of 
crude  is  20  percent) 1,264.500 

Fuel   oil   produced 1,824,500 

Total    available    fuel    oil,    barrels 

per  year   ---  6,786,400 

Export,  barrels  per  year: 

Oahu    --   1,189,600 

Hawaii 3,500 

Total 1.193.100 

Export,  barrels  per  year: 

American   ships    362,200 

Foreign  ships 859,400 

Total    1.221,600 


Net      consumption       in      Hawaii, 

l>arrels  per  year 5.593.300 

Consumption   data  of  some  com- 
panies, barrels  per  year.  1964: 
Electric   utilities   (from  PUC)-.  3,820.400 

Gasco 560.000 

Hawaiian  Cement  Co 90,000 

Kaiser  Cement  Co.  (estimated).       150.000 

Dole  Co. 80.000 

Hawaiian  Western  Steel 23.000 

California-Hawaiian  Sugar.  0.80 

barrels  per  ton  of  sugar 32,  000 

Ewa  Plantation.  0.10  barrels  per 

ton  of  sugar 6.000 

Assume  sugar  to  be  0.50  barrels 

per  ton  of  sugar 500,000 

Total   5,261.400 

Unaccounted  i  other  pineapple 
canneries  and  small  fuel  burn- 
ing businesses)    331.900 

[Letter  of  N.  R.  Potter.  Jr.,  president.  Hawaii 
Manufacturers  Association,  to  Mr.  Buford 
Ellington.    Director,    Office    of    Emergency 
Planning.  JiUy  2,    1965] 
Dear  Mr.  Ellington:  On  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustrial community  of  Hawaii,  and  all  people 
of  the  State  who  use  our  products  and  utili- 
ties, we  urgently  ask  your  cooperation  in  .if- 
fectlng  changes  in  the  existing  mandatory  oil 
import  controls  that  will  put  the  islands  in  .t 
more  favorable  position. 

Apparently  we  were  not  alert  enough  when 
the  control  program  was  established  five 
years  ago,  as  we  fared  very  poorly.  As  we  had 
no  importers  of  oil  on  a  historical  basis,  not 
one  Hawaiian  firm  receives  .^ny  part  of  the 
import  quota.  All  states  are  permitted  to 
bring  in  Mexican  and  Canadian  oil  overland. 
but  we  iue  the  only  State  which  does  not 
Slave  an  overland  rr>ute  to  these  areas.  Puerto 
Rico  has  special  consideration  and  is  allowed 
to  bring  in  foreign  oil  for  their  needs,  with  a 
limited  U  S.  mainland  export  quota. 

Oil  is  the  only  fuel  we  can  use  on  the 
basis  of  today's  economlc:s  and  technology. 
Studies  have  been  made  on  the  use  of  coal. 


for  example.  It  was  found  that  the  price  oi 
oil  would  have  to  double  before  we  could 
consider  this  source  energy. 

We  are  stuck  with  the  tise  of  oil.  And, 
under  present  import  controls  our  costs  are 
based  upon  West  Coast  prices,  which  with 
minor  exceptions  are  the  highest  in  the  U.S, 
And,  we  must  then  ship  this  oil  2,500  miles. 
As  a  consequence,  our  fuel  costs  are  ex- 
orbitant. 

If  Hawaii  Is  permitted  to  Import  foreign  oil 
the  people  of  the  State  will  directly  benefit 
as  all  of  our  utility  franchises  contain  provi- 
sion for  adjustment  of  rates  based  on  the 
price  of  fuel. 

We  of  the  Hawaii  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion urge  you  to  give  the  Islands  the  fullest 
consideration  in  making  adjustments  to  the 
control  act  It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  be 
,,llowed  to  import  foreign  oil  for  our  own  use 
with  limited  authorization  to  ship  processed 
products  into  the  continental  U.S,  This 
;nlght  allow  us  to  make  the  first  struggling 
-tep  into  the  petroleum-chemical  field.  We 
reel  that  Hawaii  Is  liandicapped  by  being 
classed  with  existing  groups  as  our  conditions 
ire  .so  far  different  to  those  found  in  any 
-ther  State  of  the  Union,  It  is  our  hope  that 
we  will  be  reclassified  Into  a  separate 
categorv  as  Group  VI. 
Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

N.  R.  Potter.  Jr.. 

President. 


i  Letter  of  L.  C.  Blackburn,  general  manager. 
Hawaiian  Flour  MUls  to  Mr.  Buford  Elling- 
ton, Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  July 
6.  19651 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  well  as  Manager  of  a  manufac- 
turing facility.  I  would  appreciate  a  few 
:ninutes  of  your  time  to  read  my  views  on  our 
fuel  liquid  petroleum  problem  here  In  Hawaii, 
.\s  you  probably  know.  Hawaii  is  the  only 
state  which  is  dependent  entirely  upon  one 
fuel — liquid  petroleum,  all  of  which  must  be 
imported  from  overseas  We  are  the  only  state 
which  cannot  import  foreign  oil  from  Canada 
or  Mexico,  as  present  controls  allow  only  over- 
Innd  transportation.  Because  of  the  historic 
basis  of  import  allowances,  not  one  Hawaiian 
nrm  is  qualified  to  obtain  special  import 
licenses  under  present  rules.  Therefore. 
Hawaii's  petroleum  prices,  and  cost  of  all 
power  sources  and  essential  utilities,  are  nec- 
essarily based  upon  domestic  oil  from  areas 
which  with  minor  exceptions  are  the  highest 
in  the  nation.  Then,  we  ship  this  expensive 
oil  2.500  miles.  The  result  is  unreasonably 
high  costs  for  our  fuel  and  power. 

Puerto  Rico  has  received  exceptional  treat- 
ment under  existing  import  controls,  and  is 
allowed  to  import  their  requirements,  plus 
limited  export  to  the  continental  U.S,  Our 
problems  are  more  serious  than  Piierto  Rico 
■  in  cost  of  fuel. 

I  might  add  here  sir.  that  I  lived  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  five  years,  and  am  aware  of  the  cost 
of  electricity  there,  versus  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
.iware  of  the  cost  of  motor  fuel  oil  in  Puerto 
Rico  versus  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  Common- 
v,-ealth  whereas  Hawaii  is  a  State  of  the  Union 
>nd  certainly  Hawaii  should  receive  at  least 
equal  benefits  as  does  the  Commonwealth. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  would  accrue  di- 
rectly to  the  public  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
manufacturing  firms.  Please  review  our  situa- 
tion here.  Our  state  is  growing  and  needs  the 
help  people  like  you  can  offer.  Our  state  can 
be  a  new  frontier  not  only  for  the  state  Itself, 
out  for  the  Pacific  Basin. 
Sincerely. 

Hawaiian  Flour  Mills,  Inc. 
L.  C.  Blackburn. 

General  Manager. 

i  Letter  by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink  to 
Mr.   Buford   Ellington,   Director,   Office   of 
Emergency  Planning,  July   15,   1965) 
Dear  Mr.  Ellington:   This  is  in  regard  to 

letters  you  have  received,  dated,  July  2,  1965, 


trom  N.  H  Potter.  Jr  .  [jresideiit  uf  the  Hawaii 
Manufacturers  Association.  In  them,  Mr. 
Potter  presses  Hawaii's  case  for  changes  In 
the  existing  oil  import  controls  as  applied  to 
Hawaii 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  that  every  effort  be  made  to  lower 
the  costs  of  doing  business  and  of  living.  The 
cost  of  liquid  petroleum  Is  a  key  factor  in 
this  sector.  Hawaii  is  solely  dependent  on 
petroleum  as  a  commercial  and  industrial 
fuel,  yet  Is  the  only  state  unable  to  Import 
oil  from  Canada  or  Mexico. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  Importation  of  for- 
eign oil  Into  Hawaii  would  allow  for  reduc- 
tions In  the  cost  of  electricity,  manufactured 
gas  and  several  other  products,  all  of  which 
are  basic  to  the  necessities  of  life.  These  sav- 
ings could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
and  industries  which  use  oil. 

In  addition,  allowing  of  the  Import  of  oil 
into  Hawaii  could  lead  to  establishment  of  a 
petro-chemlcal  industry,  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  both  to  Hawaii  and  the  nation. 

It  Is  important  to  note,  I  think,  that  a 
1961  survey  by  the  Sanford  Research  In- 
stitute on  the  Impact  on  National  Security 
of  residual  fuel  oil  exemption  for  Hawaii 
found  that  granting  of  such  an  exemption 
would  not  affect  national  security,  would 
not  discourage  national  oil  production  and 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  national  balance 
of  pavments. 

As  the  report  said:  "Exempting  Hawaii 
would  merely  be  a  recognition  of  that  state's 
location  in  relation  to  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  of  residual  fuel  oil." 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  you  to  give 
whatever  favorable  consideration  possible  to 
such  an  exemption,  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  your  agency.  I  appreciate  your 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  request  that 
you  keep  me  Informed  of  your  actions  con- 
cerning it. 

Sincerely, 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 


I  Letter  from  Newton  Mlyagl,  secretary-treas- 
urer. ILWU.  Local  142.  Hawaii,  to  Secretary 
Udall  on  Sept.  29,  1965.  on  the  oil  Import 
program] 

Dear  Sir:  Our  union  with  a  membership 
of  23.000  and  as  consumers  of  oil  In  one 
form  or  another  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 
current  revision  of  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279  authorizing  the  Mandatory  OU  Import 
Controls. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  OU  Import 
Program  and  its  background  are  well  known 
to  you,  the  following  is  submitted  as  briefly 
as  possible  to  solicit  your  action  to  correct 
the  glaring  Inequity  imposed  thereby  upon 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  1959  Presidential  Proclamation  au- 
thorizing the  Mandatory  OU  Import  Con- 
trols was  predicated  upon  national  security 
requirements  for  a  healthy,  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry,  capable  of  meeting  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  threat  of  submarine  attack  and  dis- 
rupted Oil  shipments  from  overseas  was  a 
major  consideration  in  formulating  this 
goal. 

Had  Hawaii's  limited  oil  consumption  as 
related  to  national  production  v:apaclty  been 
properly  evaluated  at  the  time  oU  Import 
restrictions  were  established,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  more  liberal  application  would 
not  have  been  provided  for  these  Islands. 
The  use  of  foreign  oU  in  Hawaii  could  have 
no  adverse  effect  on  the  initiative  to  develop 
new  oil  reserves  In  the  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
would  improve  the  economic  climate  In  these 
Isolated  islands  by  bringing  Into  play  the 
forces  of  competition  and  at  the  same  time, 
develop  multiple  fuel  supply  lines  to  this 
strategic  area. 

The  effort  to  minimize  the  Import  of  oil 
by  tanker  to  Hawaii  Is  meaningless  because 


ocean  transport  Is  the  oiUy  available  means 
of  supplying  fuel  to  this  state.  Nor  are  the 
California-Hawaii  shipping  lanes  more  .secure 
from  submarine  warfare  than  those  extend- 
ing from  the  Caribbean.  Canada,  Mexico  or 
other  foreign  areas. 

To  further  complicate  the  matter,  oil  is 
the  only  energy  source  economically  avall- 
iible  in  Haw,ali. 

In  developing  the  oil  import  regulations, 
variations  in  continental  .supply  ijetwecn 
areas  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  recognized,  as  was  Puerto  Rico's  unique 
insular  situation.  At  that  lime,  however, 
there  was  no  retinery  capacity  of  consequence 
in  Hawaii  and  little  or  no  foreign  oil  was 
imported  to  the  islands.  Consequently,  there 
were  no  vitally  Interested  parties  in  the  1  er- 
rltory  who  would  have  otherwise  pointed  out 
the  inequity  inherent  in  treating  Hawaii  as 
a  contiguous  extension  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  Puerto  Rico,  In  an 
Identical  geographical  position,  was  able  to 
gain  a  special  sUatus  imder  the  regulations, 
presumably  by  outlining  its  unique  circum- 
stances. The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
an  insular  area  like  Hawaii,  was  permitted 
imports  "adequate  for  the  purposes  of  local 
consumption,  export  to  foreign  areas,  and 
limited  shipment  of  finished  products  to  the 
continental  United  States"  By  contrast, 
Hawaii,  with  no  petroleum  reserves  and  much 
greater  distances  over  which  it  must  ship  its 
oil,  was  simply  included  In  District  'V'. 

Furthermore.  Hawaii  hnds  Itself  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  in  comparLson  to  all 
other  states.  They  have  available  to  them  an 
exception  to  the  quota  system,  permitting 
the  overland  import  of  Canadian  and  or 
Mexican  oil.  The  inequity  of  this  overland 
limitation  is  self-evident. 

Recently,  economic  opposition  to  the  eas- 
ing of  oil  Iniport  controls  has  come  Irom 
coal  and  railroad  interests.  While  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  may  have  merit  in  the  49 
continental  states  where  coal  competes  with 
oU  and  the  railroads  have  heavy  investments 
m  coal  handling  equipment  and  personnel, 
they  are  totally  inapplicable  to  Hawaii.  The 
Fiftieth  State  has  no  coal  or  other  natural 
fuels;  It  burns  no  coal,  and  there  are  no  rail- 
roads In  Hawaii. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  from  the  above 
that  the  inequity  of  present  oil  import  con- 
trols as  they  are  applied  to  Hawaii  is  very 
real.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  insoluble. 
It  Is  therefore  requested  and  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  the  unjust  and  discrimina- 
tory application  of  oil  import  controls  to 
Hawaii  be  corrected  in  the  current  revision 
of  Presidential   Proclamation  3279. 

This  could  most  equitably  be  accomplished 
by  providing  that: 

1  The  Slate  of  Hawaii  be  placed  In  a  new 
District  VI  and  permitted  free  access  to  all 
foreign  petroleum  products.  Under  this  pro- 
posal! shipments  oi  finished  products  trom 
Hawaii  to  the  continental  states  should,  of 
course,  be  limited  to  current  levels. 

2  A  second  alternative  would  be  to  Include 
the  Fiftieth  State  under  the  more  .ippllcable 
existing  controls  covering  oil  imports  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  This  would 
permit  the  just  and  tmrestrlcted  import  of 
oil  for  local  consumption  and  re-export  with 
limited  shipment  of  finished  products  to  the 
continental  United  States. 

Barring  affirmative  action  on  one  of  the 
.above  equitable  proposals,  it  is  imperative 
that  special  exception  or  quota  be  Included 
to  allow  the  import  of  residual  oU  and  other 
finished  products  to  meet  Hawaii's  local  mar- 
ket demand.  In  addition,  energy-poor  isolated 
communities  such  as  Hawpll  and  Puerto  Rico 
must  continue  to  be  permitted  to  freely 
Import  foreign  oil  for  consumption  or  con- 
version m  Foreign  Trade  Zone  operations. 
Yours  very  tivly. 

ILWU  Local    142. 
Newton  Miyaci. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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I  statement  before  the  Department  of-  the 
Interior  hearing  on  the  long-term  rela- 
tionship of  the  US  petrochemical  industry 
to  the  mandatory  oil  Import  control  pro- 
gram | 

Department  of  the  Interiob. 
Washington.  DC.  October  28.  1965. 
Gentlemen:  I  am  honored  Indeed  as  a. 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  add 
mv  views  on  the  oil  Import  control  program 
to  those  of  the  distinguished  experts  In  the 
field  who  appear  before  yoti  today. 

I  would  like  to  confine  my  statement  to  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  to  point  out  an  inequity  that  the 
program  imposes  upon  my  State. 

Hawaii  Is  unique  among  the  States  in  Its 
isolated  geographical  position,  complete  lack 
of  indigenous  energy  resources,  full  depend- 
ence on  Dcean  shipping  to  supply  Its  energy 
requirements  and  total  reliance  on  liquid 
petroleum  fuels  to  power  every  utility  serv- 
ice, agricultural  operation,  and  military  or 
industrial    activity. 

Because  of  its  geographical  location.  Ha- 
waii is  the  only  State  which  may  not  import 
without  ouot^  °il  ^^°^  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  thus  it  Is  prohibited  from  access  to  less 
expensive' free  world  supplies  of  petroleum. 

The  result  of  this  requirement  that  Hawaii 
u<;e  petroleum  at  the  domestic  price  is  the 
creation  of  a  very  real  block  against  the 
development  of  Hawaii  Industry  and  expan- 
sion  of    Hawaii's    International    trade. 

Hawaii,  reiving  on  petroleum  to  generate 
electricity  and  gas.  has  retail  utility  chajges 
significantly  higher  than  those  of  other 
major  cities,  because  these  charges  must 
reflect  the  relatively  high  domestic  price  of 

oil- 

I  have  already  Joined  other  -.r.embers  or  the 

Hawaii  congressional  delegation  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  3279  which  would  permit 
the  importation  of  oil  and  oil  products  to 
Hawaii  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  States.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  that  plea  at  this  time.  The  amend- 
ment woula  read  as  follows: 

"Add  a  now  Item  i5)  after  (4»  to  section 
1  (ai  to  read:  ',  or  (5)  crude  oil.  unfinished 
oils,  or  finished  products  which  are  trans- 
ported Into  the  State  of  Hawaii  by  any  means 
of  transportation  for  local  constimptlon  In 
Hawaii  or  for  re-export  to  foreign  areas  from 
the  free  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
where  they  were  produced,  which  countries, 
in  the  case  of  unfinished  oils  or  finished 
products,  are  also  the  countries  of  produc- 
tion of  the  crude  oils  from  which  they  were 
prodticed  or  manufactured  '  " 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  have 
two  extremely  beneficial  effects.  By  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  feedstocks,  It  would  lower  the 
cost  of  electricity  and  gas  within  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  thus  opening  the  way  for  expan- 
sion of  industrial  and  other  activity  within 
the  State 

In  addition,  by  providing  relatively  in- 
expensive feedstocks.  It  will  lay  the  basis  for 
a  petrochemical  export  complex  that  would 
be  of  great  benefit -to  our  national  efforts 
to  Increase  our  exports  t<3  foreign  markets. 

At  least  one  expert  In  the  field  has  com- 
mented upon  Hawaii's  ability  to  develop 
such  activity  if  foreign  oil  can  be  utUlzed.  I 
need  not  enumerate  before  you  who  are  so 
familiar  with  the  field,  the  vast  range  of 
products  that  could  be  produced  for  export 
should  Hawaii  be  enabled  to  develop  a  petro- 
chemical complex  utilizing  Its  Central  Pacific 
location. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  respectfully 
point  out  to  you  that  Hawaii's  complete  de- 
pendence on  liquid  pyetroleura  as  an  energy 
source  means  that  the  amendment  I  have 
cited  would  generate  absolutely  no  conflict 
with  domestic  coal,  railroad,  natural  gas, 
REA  or  related  continental  Interests. 

Therefore.  It  Is  my  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  Hawaii  be  removed  from  the  ctir- 
rent  restraint  on  oil  Imports  with  all  pos- 


sible speed.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
adoption  of  the  cited  amendment  would  be 
In  the  best  national   interest. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  statement 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings and  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  adopting  the  cited  amendment  in 
new  Import  controls  to  become  effective  on 
January   1,  1968. 

Respecting  submitted. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


(Letter  to  the  President  by  the  Hawaii  con- 
gressional delegation  on  Oct.  20.  1965.  and 
replv    dated    Dec.    8.    1965,    From    Lee    C. 
White.  Special  Counsel  to  the  President] 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  members  of  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  In  reply  to  our  several  let- 
ters. Secretary  Udall  has  made  no  direct 
comment  on  any  of  our  suggested  means  of 
correcting  inequities  to  Hawaii  under  the  ex- 
isting oil  import  program. 

We  deem  It  necessary,  therefore,  to  jointly 
offer  a  specific  amendment  to  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279  which  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  Inequities  to  Hawaii  without  detri- 


ment to  the  purposes  of  the  controls.  The 
proposal  presented  herein  has  our  unani- 
mous support. 

Your  review  of  the  suggested  amendment 
as  It  affects  the  national  security,  domestic 
exploration  and  production  of  crude  oil,  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  Hawaii's  .secu- 
rity and  economy,  will  show  that  it  fairly 
recognizes  the  50th  State's  geographical  lo- 
cation in  relation  to  today's  domestic  and 
foreign  petroleum  resources.  Hawaii's  unique 
situation  is  acknowledged  without  hamper- 
ing the  present  goals,  policies,  or  economics 
of  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  drastic 
change  in  the  mid-Pacific  petrolevim  supply 
and  transportation  pattern.  For  many  ye.irs 
Hawaii  relied  upon  domestic  oil  brought  k: 
from  California,  but  tod.iy  she  receives  o\er 
85 "ic  of  her  oil  supplies  from  foreign  sources. 
priced,  however,  on  the  basis  of  domestic 
production,  plus  shipping.  The  switch  to 
foreign  oil  has  thus  accentuated  the  dlsrrlni- 
inatorv  effect  of  the  Oil  Import  Regulations 
Imposed  upon  Hawaii's  petroleum  consumers 
while  benefiting  mainland  oU  interests  \vi':. 
historical  oil  import  quotas.  Perhaps  t!:.- 
plight  of  Hawaii's  oil  consumers  can  best  ::■(• 
Illustrated  by  the  following  table,  comparmt' 
current  posted  prices  of  petroleum  product- 
in  Hawaii  with  West  Coast  and  East  Co:;st 
postings: 


SELECTED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT  POSTINGS 


Consumer  price  ex  Ux 


Fob.  rack  TT  90 

octane  gas  (cents 

per  gallon) 


F  o.b.  tack  TT 

light    fuel    oil 

(dollars  per 

barrel) 


Fob.  rack  TT 
50-55  di.  diesel 
(cents  per  gallon) 


Fob.  rack     TT 

LPG  {cents  ret 

gallon) 


Honolulu.  Oaliu,  Hawaii... 

Hile.  Hawaii 

San  Francisco.  Calif 

New  York.  N.Y 


18.4 
18.9 
11.3 
11.8 


3.475 
3.475 

lis" 


16.4 


9.25 

6."6" 


We  tirge  you.  Mr.  President,  to  recognize 
the  uniqueness  of  the  50th  State:  Its  singu- 
larly vulnerable.  Isolated  geographical  posi- 
tion; Its  complete  lack  of  Indigenous  energy 
resources;  Its  full  dependence  on  ocean  ship- 
ping to  supply  Its  energy  requirements:  and 
the  state's  total  rellajice  on  liquid  petroleum 
fuels  to  power  every  utility  service,  agricul- 
tural operation,  military  and  Industrial 
activity. 

.\X  the  same  time,  you  will  recall  that  while 
all  other  states  are  permitted  unlimited  over- 
land Imports  from  neighboring  nations, 
Hawaii  is  the  only  state  which  may  not  im- 
port quota-free  petroleum  directly  from 
Canada  and  Mexico.  This  prohibition  on  a 
state  whose  entire  oil  supply  must  be  moved 
over  at  least  2.500  miles  of  International 
waters  has  eliminated  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  petroleum  products  from  the  less  ex- 
pensive, yet  reliable,  free  world  sources.  This 
creates  a  severe  and  very  real  economic  bar- 
rier to  the  expansion  of  Hawaii's  industry 
and  free  trade  with  friendly  naUons.  Since 
Honolulu's  electricity  ;uid  fuel  gas  are  both 
generated  from  oil,  this  handicap  is  best 
Illustrated  by  comparative  utility  prices  In 
six  major  VS.  cities,  as  follows: 

RETAIL  UTILITY  CHARGES.  JULY  1965 


City 


Electricity.  250    Fuel  gas,  40 
kw  per  montti     therms    per 
month 


Atlanta,  Ga 5.72 

BuHalo,  NY. 7.09 

Chicago,  III 6.62 

Honolulu,  Hawaii f- ™ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 6.31 

Washington.  D.C 7-1* 


4.85 
4.51 
5.77 
13.53 
4.73 
5.96 


Source:  Department  ol  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
"Real  Prices  and  Indices  of  Fuels  and  Electricity.' 

We  accordingly  urge  that  the  existing  oil 
Import  controls  be  corrected  by  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 3279,  as  amended: 


"Add  a  new  item  (5)  after  (4)  to  section 
Ka)  to  read:  '.  or  (5)  crude  oil.  unfinished 
oils,  or  finished  products  which  are  trans- 
ported into  the  State  of  Hawaii  by  any 
means  of  transportation  for  local  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  or  for  re-export  to  foreicn 
areas  from  the  free  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  they  were  produced,  which 
countries,  in  the  case  of  unfinished  oils  .r 
finished  products,  are  also  the  countries  of 
production  of  the  crude  oils  from  which 
they  were  produced  or  manufactured."  " 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  -.o 
permit  the  importation  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts to  Hawaii  from  the  friendly  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  other  States  in  the  Union  are  per- 
mitted quota-free  overland  imports  from 
neighboring  countries. 

Since  economics  dictate  Hawaii's  complete 
dependence  on  liquid  petroleum-derived  en- 
ergy, inclusion  of  the  recommended  amend- 
ment In  the  forthcoming  proclamation 
should  in  no  way  create  any  conflict  wrh 
coal,  railroad,  natural  gas.  REA,  or  related 
continental   interests. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  unwar- 
ranted oil  import  restraints  on  Hawaii.  =o 
contrary  to  the  national  interest,  be  relaxed. 
and  that  all  possible  means  be  employed 
to  expedite  the  inclusion  of  the  recommended 
amendment  in  the  new  oil  import  controls 
which  are  to  become  effective  January  1. 
1966. 

Aloha  and  best  wishes. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

HlR.^M  L.  Fong. 

U.S.  Senators. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 

Members  of  Congress. 

December  8.  1965. 
Dear  Congr£Sswoman  :  This  is  m  reply  to 
vour   thoughtful  letter  to  the  President  of 


October  20,  signed  Jointly  by  you  and  the 
other  members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional 
delegation,  recommending  an  amendment  to 
-he  proclamation  on  oil  Import  controls. 

While  we  .ire  In  sympathy  with  your  ob- 
uHtive    we  believe  that  as  far  as  petroleum 
supply  is  concerned  the  situation  in  Hawaii 
"is  analogous  to  that  of  several  other  States 
on  the  Malnlanf.  New  York,  for  example.  Is 
1   major  consumer  of   petroleum   and  lacks 
significant  indigenous  supplies.  In  f'act    the 
entire   east   and   west   coast   regions   of    the 
Un'ted  States  are  deficient  from  the  stand- 
point of  petroleum  availability.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  President  must  take  into 
>^count  not  only  Hawaii  but  also  similarly 
ifected  States  In  considering  modifications 
1  the  oil  import  control  program. 
Although  the  terms  of  Proclamation  3279. 
s    amended,    legally    permit    movement    of 
(inadian  and  Mexican  overland   exempt  oil 
■vo  all  50  States,  economic  and  transporta- 
..m  factors  have  limited  refining  of  overland 
xempt  oil  from  Canada  to  nine  States,  all 
t   which  are   located   near  the  border.  Im- 
lorts  of  Mexican  oil  represent  a  special  sit,ua- 
lon   and   have  little  Influence  on   the  U.S. 

"as  your  letter  indicates,  residual  fuel  oil 
s  the  principal  fuel  used  to  generate  elec- 
Ticltv  in  Hawaii.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Planiiing,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
..t  the  Interior,  last  April  Initiated  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  or  not  na- 
tional security  considerations  still  require 
retention  of  Import  controls  on  residual  oil. 
More  recently,  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  have  undertaken  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  relation  of  the  oil  import 
control  program  to  investments  and  growth 
m  the  petrochemical  Industry.  I  understand 
that  Hawaii  has  been  actively  represented  In 
hearings  relating  to  both  of  '-hese  studies. 
The  results  of  these  studies  should  be  help- 
ful in  consideration  of  future  changes  In  the 
oil  import  control  program. 

We  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this 
..iiportant  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Lee  C.  White, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 


that  the  1966-67  allocation  year  would  be 
••the  last  vear  of  controls.-  Although  his  In- 
formal remark  has  not  been  confirmed  or  ex- 
plained, it  is  believed  that  the  Secretary  was 
referring  to  exoected  changes  In  the  oil  im- 
port program  which  will  be  affected  a£  ..  re- 
sult of  the  final  report  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  on  its  residual  oil  study. 
Thus  it  appears  that  relief  for  Hawaii,  at 
least  v^lth  respect  to  residual  fuel  oil.  may  be 
forthcoming  in  the  second  quarter  of  1967. 

Inasmuch  as  the  goal  of  the  New  England 
group  coincides  with  one  of  Hawaii's  major 
objectives,  the  freedom  to  import  loreign 
residual  fuel  oil.  it  is  suggested  that  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  an  offer  be  made 
to  work  with  that  group  toward  the  further- 
ance of  our  joint  alms.  The  addition  of  a 
voice  so  geographically  removed  from  New 
England,  with  an  identical  purpose,  would 
likely  enhance  the  cause.  It  is  understood 
that"  senator  Pastore  of  Rhodes  Island  chairs 
the  committee. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bruce   A.    McCandless. 

President. 

STATUS   Report   on    Mandatory   Oil   Import 
Control  Program 


i  Letter 
from 


to    Representative    Patsy    T.    Mink 
Bru'-e     \      McCandless.     president. 
Honolulu  <3as  Co.,  Mar.  9,  1966.  with  status 
report  on  the  oil  Import  program  1 
Dear    Concresswoman    Mink:    Because   cf 
T.e  continued  importance  cf  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Control  Program  as  it  is  appUed 
to  Hawaii,  it  is  felt  that  the  enclosed  sum- 
mary -.viU  be  of  interest  to  you.  The  review 
of  recent  developments  was  prepared   as   a 
omck  reference  .uid  -progress  report  lor  the 
individuals  and  organizations  that  have  sup- 
ported Hawaii's  efforts  to  gain  relief  under 
•he  program.  ^     , 

Although  the  inequities  of  the  controls  as 
.□plied  in  our  State  have  been  carefully  out- 
lined to  the  responsible  Federal  officials,  to 
date  no  concrete  gains  have  been  made.  A 
license  is  still  required  to  tmport  loreign  oil 
ro  Hawaii.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 
increased  quotas  for  Hawaii  Uncontrolled 
■mports  from  Canada  and  Mexico  remain  un- 
.vailable  only  in  Hawaii.  No  exceptions  or 
ronccsslons  have  been  tranted.  The  w.ndely 
publicized  liberalization  of  controls  affects 
'.nly  the  East  Coast.  Puerto  Rico  and  large 
nr.xluccrs  cf  petrochemicals. 

Interior  Department  news  releases  state 
that  further  liberalization  of  the  program  will 
be  effected  for  the  allocation  year  beginning 
April  1.  1966.  Unless  the  new  modifications 
nre  very  broadly  stated  or  specifically  ccm- 
piled  to  correctthe  inequities  of  application 
to  the  Fiftieth  State,  no  immediate  relief  can 
be  expected. 

However,  at  a  recent  meeting  with  New 
England  Senators  and  Congressmen,  trsdi- 
tional  critics  of  residual  fuel  oil  controls. 
.Secret  iry  Udall  is  reported  to  have  predicted 


During  the  vear  1965.  the  Honolulu  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Hawaii  Manufacturers  Association,  the  State 
Administration  and  Hawaii's  Congressional 
Delegation,  among  others,  attempt,ed  to 
pomt  out  the  gross  inequity  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program  us  it  Is  applied  to  Hawaii.  The 
matter  was  discussed  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  In  addition  to  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  these  departments. 
Hawaii's  dilemma  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House,  the  Department  ol 
Defense  and  the  Treasury,  and  other  inter- 
ested government  offices.  Testimony  was  also 
presented  at  several  public  hearings  held 
m  connection  with  the  program. 

The  latter  hearings  were  held  in  further- 
ance of  investlSTtions  conducted  by  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  Departments.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  investigations.  Presidential 
Proclamation  3693  was  Issued  on  December 
10  1965.  modifying  Proclamation  3279  which 
established  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol Program  in  1959.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the 
changes  in  the  program  affected  by  Procla- 
mation 3693  and  the  attendant  revisions  to 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  regulations 
is  attached  ( Al. 

Basically  the  changes: 

1  Eliminate  access  to  quoM-free  foreign 
oil  through  Foreign  Trade  Zones. 

2  Extend  eligibility  for  import  licenses  to 
independent  producers  of  petrochemicals, 

3.  Authorize  more  liberal  oil  imports  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Conspicuous  tav  Its  absence  was  any  spe- 
cific relief  for  Hawaii.  If  anything,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  oil  import  control  program 
to  encompass  imports  to  Foreign  I  rade 
Zones  was  detrimental  to  Hawaii's  position. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  provisions  mak- 
ing petrochemical  plants  eligible  for  oil  im- 
port licenses  may.  under  some  future  clr- 
cumsumces.  aid  Hawaii's  industrial  devel- 
opment, under  the  currently  proposed 
regulations,  however,  the  authorized  im- 
ports are  too  insignificant  to  be  of  Practical 
value  .\s  now  conceived,  the  regulation 
would  not  permit  the  Import  of  more  than 
approximately  10-  of  plant  inputs.  Except- 
ing very  large  plants  with  ready  access  to 
low-cost  foreign  feedstocks,  it  would  eco- 
nomical! v  be  unfeasible  to  import  such  a 
small  proportion  of  plant  inputs. 

RESIDtJAL    FUEL    OIL 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  which 
Is  responsible  U-,  the  President  and  advises 
him  on  Oil  Import  Controls  as  they  relate 
t.3  national  security  has.  for  several  months. 


been  investigating  their  applicability  to  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  ,,,,rtv 
Although  the  final  report  on  the  .-ludv 
has  not  been  published,  it  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  no  national  security  ba.sls  will 
be  lound  for  the  continued  restr.ciion  t-l 
residual  fuel  oil  Imports.  An  "'^f""  "-^P^^' 
,see  attacliment  Bl  dated  December  18,  196o. 
substantiates  this  prediction  and  recom- 
mends that  the  residual  luel  oil  import  level 
be  increased  butastantially. 

The  resulting  widely-publicized  liberal  za- 
tion  of  residual  tuel  oil  import  controls  cU^s 
not  apply  m  Hawaii  The  entire  35  nUlUon 
barrels  made  currently  avallab^  'L^r^.  1 
lary  Udall  was  assigned  to  PAD  Dltlrict  I 
,the  Ei^tern  Seaboard,.  The  ""n""""'"^"', 
of  the  liberalization,  however.  Indicated  t.iat 
ulter  April  1,  1966.  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  would  be  empowered  to  grant  '  '"cr*;: 
mental  allocations  to  ellglbles  and  -others 
in  all  PAD  Districts"  when  nece-^sary  uj  pre- 
vent threats  to  price  stability  ".  Revised  reg- 
ulations allecting  the  residual  fuel  oil  con- 
trol   program    are    to   be    published    prior   to 

^Tt"  has-been  speculated  that  the  revised 
regulations  will  exempt  residual  oil  "sed j.s 
a  fuel  from  the  import  controls.  Barring  this^ 
however,  many  industry  commentators  have 
expressed  the  belief  that,  ^hen  released^ the 
linal  report  resulting  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  study  will  recommend 
this  exemption.  Thus,  until  the  new  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  rules  are  published  aid 
until  the  final  O.E.P  report  is  issued  and 
implemented,  consumers  of  residua  liuel  oil 
in  Hawaii  are  In  no  better  position  than 
previously. 


PROCLAMATION    CHANCES 

The   1965  Proclamation  Amendments  and 

attendant  rules  have:  ,„,„.„„ 

1  Eliminated  access  to  uncontrolled  foreign 
oil  imports  in  Foreign  Trade  Zones. 

Heretofore  loreign  oil  could  be  brought 
into  Foreign  Trade  Zones  for  processing,  re- 
fining etc.,  without  an  Import  license,  "nie 
resultant  products  (largely  petrochemicals). 
If  they  were  not  controlled  under  the  oil  im- 
port   restrictions,    were    importable    without 

license 

Under  the  amended  Proclamation  and  at- 
tendant regulations,  foreign  oil  may  not  be 
entered  into  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  without 
an  Import  license. 

2  Authorized  the  allocation  of  licenses  for 
the'  import  of  crude  and  unfinished  oils  to 
persons  having  petrochemical  plants. 

Formerly  only  re^tiRrs  of  petroleum  qua  - 
Ified  for  crude  and  unfinished  oil  import  al- 
locfltions 

The  December  10.  1985  Proclamation 
(£3693)  extended  eUglbUlty  for  limited  im- 
port licenses  to  persons  having  petrochemical 
Plants  Allocations  for  petrochemical  pro- 
ducers are  to  be  granted  without  Increasing 
total  import  allocations. 

under  the  rules  proposed  by  OIA  to  imple- 
ment this  amendment,  the  petrochemical 
quotas  will  be  a  fixed  percentage  of  Plant  In- 
put The  percentage  for  each  allocation 
period  vrtll  be  the  ratio  between  Imports 
available  for  allocation  and  total  annual  in- 
puts of  all  eligible  applicants. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  the 
proposed  rules  v^lU  make  available  import 
ficenses  of  from  8^  to  10-:  of  Input  for  each 
qualified  producer  of  petrochemicals.  For 
most  operations  this  percentage  may  be  sig- 
nificant enouch  to  make  importation  prac- 
tical but  for  small  producers  It  would  not. 

3.  .authorized  more  liberal  special  treat- 
ment for  Puerto  Rico 

The  Commonwealth  has  always  enjoyed  a 
special  status  under  the  OU  Import  Control 
pSm  The  Secretary  of  U.e  Interior  ha*, 
'roi^  The  outset,  had  the  authority  to  adjust 
■the  maximum  level  Puerto  Rlcan  oil  Imports 
••to  meet  local  demand  In  Puerto  Rico  or  de- 
mand for  export  to  foreign  areas". 


)  2B4() 
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May  9,  106!^' 


The  new  OU  Import  Administration  regula- 
tions re-emphaslzes  Puerto  Rico's  sjjeclal 
status.  They  permit  the  Commonwealth 
limited  exports  of  finished  products  to  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  even  larger  allocations  of 
crude  and  unfinished  oils  as  feedstocks  for 
facilities  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  promote 
substantial  expansion  of  employment  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

YF.\R     1965    LIBERALIZATION    OF    CONTP.OLS    ON 
RESIDU.AL  FUEL  OIL 

By  letter  of  December  18.  1965.  Buford  El- 
lington. Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  advised  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  follows: 

■'A  thorough  consideration  of  all  Issues 
covered  by  my  residual  fuel  oil  Investigation 
Indicates  that  control  of  these  imports  could 
be  substantially  relaxed  without  impairment 
of  the  national  security.  This  Is  consistent 
with  recent  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  takes  Into  account  the  current 
military  situation. 

"Accordingly.  I  recommend  that  the  resid- 
ual fuel  oU  Import  level  should  be  Increased 
substantially  for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent fuel  oil  year  and  should  be  set  as  high 
as  possible  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 
1966' 

As  a  consequence,  the  Secretary  immedi- 
ately announced  a  35  million  barrel  Increase 
effective  January  1.  1966,  in  the  maximum 
import  level  for  residual  fuel  oil  in  PAD  Dis- 
trict I  for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1966. 
It  was  indicated  that  the  program  would  be 
further  liberalized  for  the  allocation  year 
beginning  April  1.  1966  The  Oil  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  will  be  authorized  to  grant  in- 
cremental allocations  to  eligibles  and  others 
In  all  PAD  Districts  where  necessary  to  pre- 
vent threats  to  price  stability 


I  Honolulu  Gas  Co..  Ltd..  testimony  before  the 
Oil  Import  Administration  hearing  on 
May  23  and  24.  19671 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  SI  bmit  testimony  on  the  hardship 
imposed  by  the  OU  Import  Control  Program 
on  Hawaii's  only  gas  utility,  the  Honolulu 
Gas  Company.  Limited.  This  island  enter- 
prise was  fnuichised  by  Act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1904  to  provide  fuel 
gas  sen  ice  to  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

Hawaii's  insular  Isolation  and  complete 
lack  of  fossil  fuel  resources  necessitates  the 
Importation  of  almost  ail  Its  energ\'  from 
overseas  sources  In  the  form  of  liquid  petro- 
leum products.  Thus,  the  fuel  gas  provided 
Honolulu's  65.000  customers  through  a  con- 
ventional underground  piping  network  is  not 
natural  gas.  but  a  "synthetic  natural  gas" 
manufactured  by  the  high  temperature 
cracking  of  a  straight  run  petroleum  feed- 
stock. LPG.  naphtha,  dlesel  oil.  gas  oil.  un- 
cracked  residual  oil  and  crude  oil  are  all 
satisfactory  raw  materials  for  the  gas  manu- 
facturing process.  Howex'er.  all  of  these  petro- 
leum products  are  considerably  higher  in 
landed  cost  when  purchased  on  the  domestic 
market  than  when  purchased  from  foreign 
sources. 

The  Oil  Import  Regulations  specifically  ex- 
empt natural  gas  from  Import  quota  resflc- 
tlons  to  the  benefit  of  the  continental  United 
States  who  are  importing  increasing  quan- 
tities of  pipelined  foreign  gas  to  meet  their 
ftiel  requirements.  Yet.  the  same  Oil  Import 
Regulations  fail  completely  to  consider  the 
fuel  gas  requirements  of  the  50th  State 
which  has  no  overland  pipeline  access  to 
natural  gas  reserves.  It  Is  this  inconsistency 
that  imposes  a^'major  economic  and  energy 
svipply  hardship  on  our  community  and  its 
gas  utility,  the  Honolulu  Gas  Company. 
Limited. 

.  n  natural  gas  can  be  imported  quota  free, 
then  why  not  provide  that  an  area  such  as 
Hawaii,  which  must  produce  its  fuel  gas  or 


"synthetic"  natijral  gas  from  petroleum  feed- 
stocks, be  given  specific  exemption  i  or  a  full 
quota)  for  petroleum  feedstocks  that  are  spe- 
clficallv  used  to  produce  essential  fuel  gas 
supplies''  Hawal  Is  the  only  state  in  the  union 
not  now  provided  natural  gas  from  indige- 
nous resources  or  by  major  pipeline.  It  Is 
time  the  discrimination  against  Hawaii's  gas 
Industry  be  corrected  by  permitting  the 
Honolulu  Gas  Company  to  purchase  from  its 
most  economical  source  of  supply  those  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  products  needed  to  operate 
Its  fuel  gas  manufacturing  operation. 

During  the  year  1966.  the  gas  utilities  in 
the  United  States  sold  125  billion  therms  of 
gas.  Of  this,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent (50  million  therms)  is  estimated  to  be 
fuel  gas  manufactured  from  oil.  The  Hono- 
lulu Gas  Company.  Ltd.  accounted  for  forty 
percent  of  this  manufactured  gas  which  It 
produced  from  600,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
feedstock. 

Hawaii  Is  the  only  state  which  does  not  now 
have  nor  can  ever  expect  to  have  an  eco- 
nomical Indigenous  or  pipeline  supply  of 
natural  gas  Yet.  many  industrial  processes 
and  modem  civilian  conveniences  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  use  of  a  gaseous  form  of  energy. 
Thus,  the  State  of  Hawaii's  lack  of  an  abun- 
dant Inexpensive  supply  of  clean  burning  gas 
is  a  major  economic  deterrent  that  should  be 
given  proper  consideration. 

The  restriction  on  foreign  oil  use  by  utility 
gas  manufacturing  plants  requires  the  use  of 
refined  petroleum  priced  at  West  Coast  termi- 
nals plus  US.  tanker  tariff  (about  60c  bbl.) 
to  Hawaii.  For  example,  rather  than  paying 
East  Coast-West  Coast  prices  of  $2.00  to  $2  20 
per  barrel  for  residual  bunker  oil.  Honolulu 
consumers  pay  about  32.77  per  barrel.  Such 
inflated  pricing  applies  to  all  biUk  petroleum 
products  in  Hawaii,  directly  contributing  to 
the  highest  utility  gas  prices  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  (see  attachment.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics) . 

1 .  The  Honolulu  Gas  Company  is  one  of  the 
last  remaining  base  load  oil-gas  utilities  In 
the  United  States  and  Its  operation  cannot 
be  economically  replaced  with  pipelined  nat- 
ural gas  as  the  utilities  in  the  continental 
United  States  have  done. 

2  Honolulu  will  have  to  continue  to  rely 
on  manufactured  oil  gas  to  supply  its  grow- 
ing economv  and  increasing  number  of  cus- 
tomers (65.000)  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


3  The  quantity  of  foreign  petroleum  lee<^i- 
stock  (1,700  bpd.  increasing  live  percent  tier 
year)  that  is  required  to  manuiacturf 
Hawaii's  gas  requirements  is  a  miniscule 
quantity  to  the  U  S.  petroleum  industry.  Its 
import  will  have  no  effect  on  the  securitv 
of  stipply  of  the  other  49  states  nor  any 
major  impact  on  the  quantity  of  foreign 
oil  imports  entering  District  V  even  if  thp 
entire  gas  making  feedstock  requirements 
were  supplied  from  foreign  production 

4  The  provl.sion  of  an  import  quota  ir.r 
utility  oil-gas  plant  feedstock  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  production  of  synthetic  nat- 
ural gas  (gas  yield  about  sixty  percent  by 
weight  of  feedstock)  will  have  an  important 
supportive  effect  on  the  economy  of  Hawaii 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  pa.<; 
consuming  industries  heretofore  economi- 
cally unfeasible  Not  only  will  it  benefit  in- 
dustry, but  the  use  of  lower  cost  forelpn 
petroieum  for  gas  making  will  likewise  result 
in  future  saving  to  thousands  of  domestic 
and  commercial  gas  customers. 

5.  Because  Honolulu's  utility  gas  operation 
is  somewhat  of  an  oddity,  it  is  easy  for  it  m 
be  overlooked  by  a  major  national  program 
such  as  the  oil' import  control  regulations 
However,  such  oversight  and  the  resultlnu 
gross  inequity  does  not  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  or  the  impact  of  the  discrim- 
ination imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  Hawai: 

CONCLUSION 

Since  the  importation  of  natural  gas  from 
foreign  sources  Is  unrestricted  and  actlvelv 
practiced  bv  a  Ereat  number  of  the  con- 
tinental states,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
prohibiting  Hawaii  from  Importing  foreign 
petroleum  feedstocks  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  natural  gas  for  distribu- 
tion by  a  gas  utility. 

We  request  that  the  mandatory  oil  import 
control  program  be  modified  to  either  1 1 ) 
exclude  Import  restrictions  on  foreign  petro- 
leum utilized  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
natural  gas  or  (2)  provide  an  oil  quota  al- 
location to  permit  a  utility  gas  manufacttir- 
ing  operation  to  import  up  to  one  hundred 
percent  of  its  petroletim  feedstock  require- 
ments. 
Thank  you. 

HONOLULU  Gas  Co..  Ltd.. 

Paul  C.  Joy,  Vice  President. 
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TABLE  5. 


-NET  MONTHLY  BILLS  TO  RESIDENTIAL  CUSTOMERS  FOR  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  OF  GAS.  BY  AREA.  MARCH  1%7 


Standard  mefropolltan 
stat(stlcal  areas 


Monthly  bills  for  uses  oilier  than  heating 


10  therms 


25  therms 


40  therms 


March  1967     February  1967     March  1967     February  1967     March  1967     February  1967 


Atlanta -  52-22 

Baltimore - '.  W 

Boston ., fOo 

BuHalo .-■ .---  1-69 

Chicago .,--    -  2-22 

Cincinnati - '-J' 

Cleveland f.  55 

Dallas.... 1" 

Detroit - 2." 

Honolulu I'l 

Houston - 2.19 

Kansas  City \'f 

Los  Angeles.                               ---  2.M 

Milwaukee.  .                        .  2.00 

Minneapolis.                      2.41 

New  York 3.31 

Philadelphia.  .         .    2.55 

Pittsburgh 2.71 

St  Louis - 2l0 

San  Oiego 2.39 

San  Francisco ^--  ]■!/ 

3g3ttlg .  2,73 

Washington.  D.C 2.39 


52.22 
2.81 
4.D8 
r.69 
2.22 
1.57 
2.05 
1.47 
2.38 
4.79 
2.19 
1.80 
2.51 
2.00 
2.41 
3,31 
2.55 
2.71 
2.09 
2.39 
1.77 
2.73 
2.39 


$3.62 
4.75 
7.34 
3.00 
4.09 
2.44 
3.15 
2.40 
3.93 
9.31 
3.62 
2.85 
3.62 
3.98 
4.15 
6.54 
5.25 
3.88 
4.41 
4.08 
2.74 
5.49 
4.75 


$3.62 
4.77 
7.33 
3.00 
4.09 
2.44 
3.15 
2.39 
3.93 
9.31 
3.63 
2.86 
3.62 
3.98 
4.15 
6.54 
5.25 
3.87 
4.40 
4.08 
2.74 
5.49 
4.75 


$4.85 
6.68 
9.97 
4.29 
5.88 
3.63 
4.26 
3.49 
5.28 

13.54 
5.00 
3.75 
4.69 
5.72 
5.69 
9.13 
7.71 
5.09 
6.36 
5.59 
3.65 
7.89 
6.86 


$4.85 
6.69 
9.95 
4.34 
5.88 
3.63 
4.26 
3.48 
5.26 
13.54 
5.00 
3.76 
4.69 
5.72 
5.69 
9.13 
7.71 
5.09 
6.35 
5.59 
3.65 
7.89 
6.86 


I  Honolulu  Gr.s  Co..  Ltd..  testimony  before  the 
Oil  Import  Administration  hearing  on  May 
23  &  24.  19671 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  testimony  on  the  hardship 
the  Oil  Import  Control  Program  Is  imposing 
on  securing  the  projected  essential  propane 
supplies  for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


Hawaii's  geographical  location  and  Its  lack 
of  natural  gas  and  propane  necessitate  the 
importation  of  almost  .ill  of  its  energy  sources 
in  the  form  of  petroleum  and  LPG. 

The  Honolulu  Gas  Company  which  distrib- 
utes propane  as  a  substitute  for  natural 
gas  throughout  the  rapidly-developing  St.ite 
of  Hawaii,  anticipates  Hawaii's  demand  for 


LPG  to  exceed  the  propane-producing  capa- 
bility of  the  onlv  refinery  in  Hawaii.  In  line 
with  current  Oil  Import  restrictions  on  pro- 
oiiie  wc  have  been  diligently  seeking  alter- 
nue' future  supply  sources  in  the  United 
States  but  have  been  unable  to  locate  any 
uncommitted  domestic  production  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  meet  Hawaii's  growing 
gas  energy  demands. 

'  The  Honolulu  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms U  S.  Treastu-y  Department,  reports 
Hawaii's  importation  of  4,155,800  gallons  LPG 
roni  foreign  sources  during  1966.  This  im- 
jortation  bv  the  only  refinery  in  Hawaii  of 
•orelgn  LPG.  substantiates  Hawaii's  domestic 
IPC.  shortage  and  indicates  a  very  serious 
•sluid  propane  suoplv  problem,  aggravated 
'n'the  West  CoASt  District  V  LPG  shortage. 
Even  as  a  source  of  uncommitted  propane 
existed  on  the  West  Coast,  there  is  no  LPG 
bulk-loading  shipping  terminal  available  to 
:o.id  our  barge  or  tanker  for  overseas  shlp- 
m;nt  to  Hawaii. 

Foreign  sources  of  LPG  have  been  sought 
c.d  several  long  term  offers  to  meet  our  optl- 
•num  requirements  have  been  received.  Tlie 
■iropane  has  been  priced  competitively  with 
That  purchased  from  the  local  refinery  so 
could  provide  the  assured  needed  LPG  supply 
10  the  economy  of  Hawaii. 

Clean-burning   propane   fuel   is  needed   In 
ever-increasing  quantities  to  alleviate  Hono- 
lulu's growing  air  pollution  problem   Reduc- 
tion of  air  pollution  has  a  very  tangible  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  Hawaii  for  clean  air  is  an 
.isset  to  tourism,  our  second-largest  industry. 
Our    propane   supply   predicament   cannot 
l)e  corrected  bv  substituting  another  liquefied 
<r.is  such   as   butane,   for   butane   is   in   even 
shorter  local  supply.  Our  insular  location  pre- 
cludes  the   use  of   the   'overland"  importa- 
tion exemption  available  to  the  continental 
border  states   to  obtain  quota-free  propane 
from  Canada  or  Mexico.  For  example,   what 
would   the  State  oi  Washington  do  without 
foreign  propane  imports?  Hawaii  is  obviously 
placed  at  a  great  economic  and  energy  sup- 
ply disadvantage  bv  the  current  Oil  Import 
Regulations  and   we  ask  that  this  injutsice 
be  given  due  consideration. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California's 
Hawaii  Refinery,  our  .sole  propane  source, 
has  been  a  relialDle  supplier  for  the  past  seven 
years.  However,  should  there  be  a  fire  or  acci- 
dent at  theirefinerv.  we  know  of  no  kno'wn 
alternate  domestic  propane  supply  source. 
Hawaii's  reliance  on  this  single  refinery  sup- 
ply .ind  its  limited  storage  creates  the  follow- 
ing undesirable  situations : 

I  Because  there  are  no  competitive  alter- 
n.ue  domestic  propane  suppliers,  we  do  not 
have  the  desired  competition  or  flexibility  In 
negotiating  our  supply  contract. 

2.  Any  major  interruption  in  refinery  op- 
eration "will  cut  off  propane  used  for  utility 
gas  service  to  thousands  of  customers  with- 
out anv  foreseeable  relief  from  alternate 
domestic  sources.  Activities  and  hotiflng  at 
military  posts,  vital  communication  centers, 
essential  civilian  functions,  and  many  homes 
and  businesses  will  immediately  be  affected 
bv  .such  an  interruption. 

Although  there  are  no  Import  restrictions 
on  natural  gas.  Hawaii  cannot  take  advan- 
ta-^e  of  this  exemption  in  the  Oil  Import 
Control  Program,  since  a  2.500-mile  undersea 
natural  pas  pipeline  is  impractical.  Futher- 
more,  the  importation  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
bv  ship  has  not  vet  proven  economically 
feasible  for  Hawaii's  relatively  small  energy 
market. 

In  review,  Hawaii's  insular  geographical 
Isolation  and  complete  lack  of  natural  gas 
and  LPG  energy  resources,  complicated  by 
the  current  discriminatory  oil  import  restric- 
tions on  propane,  have  created  insurmount- 
able LPG  supply  problems  peculiar  to  this 
one  island  state'.  We  solicit  your  correction 
of  this  serious  propane  supply  shortage  ancl 
request  the  complete  exemption  from  the  Oil 
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Import  Control  Program  of  lorelgn  LPG  (bu- 
tane and  prup.ine)  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Thank  vou. 

PAtn,  C.  Jot, 
Vice  President. 


[Joint    statement    of    Daniel    K.    Inouye. 
SPARK  M.  Matsunac*.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Hawaii,  on  the  oi! 
import  control  program,  before  the  Honor- 
able  Stewart   L.   Udall.    Secretary    of   the 
Interior    and   members  of   the   Panel.   De- 
p.irtment  of  the  Interior.  May  24,  1967 1 
Mr    Secretary  ;ind  members  of  the  Panel. 
I   am   Congressman   Spark   M.   Matsunapa.    1 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
at  these  hearings  on  the  Oil  Import  Control 
Program  and  expressing  the  joint  views  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Hawaii  Congres- 
sional   delegation.   Congresswoman    Patsy   T. 
Mink  is  here  with  me.  and  Senator  Daniel  K 
Inouye  had  al.so  planned  to  be  present  but 
Is   unable  to  do  so  because  of  Illness.  How- 
ever, he  is  represented  bv  his  executive  as- 
sistant. Dr.  Orland  S.  Lefforge. 

Hawaii  has  long  suffered  the  inequity  of 
belni^  bound  by  the  fame  Import  controls  as 
those  which  govern  the  western  states  of  the 
mainland  United  States.  We  In  Hawaii  would 
be  willing  to  continue  to  suffer  the  injustice 
if  it  were  In  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  lor 
the  national  good.  The  sad  truth  of  It  all  is 
that  the  imposition  of  these  controls  on  the 
insular  State,  some  2,300  miles  from  'he  West 
Coast.  Is  not  In  any  way  contributing  toward 
the  national  good,  but  Is  in  fact  detrimental 
to  our  national  Interest 

A  review  of  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance  of   the   Oil   Import   Control   Program 
discloses   the   underlying   national   effort   to 
foster  overland  sources  of  oil  supply  In  order 
to  avoid  the  vulnerability  of  tankers  to  sub- 
marine attack  in  time  of  any  national  emer- 
gency. Indeed,  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tinental   United    States,    national    security 
would   definitely   be   strengthened   by   tisers 
purchasing  oil  that  can  be  delivered  by  tank 
car  or  pipeline  instead  of  by  a  sea  vessel.  In 
the  case   of   Hawaii,   however,   regardless   of 
the  source,  oil  and  oil  products  must  be  im- 
ported by  ship  over  long  stretches  of  Inter- 
natlonal'waters  whether  there  is  a  national 
emergency  or  not.   For  security  reasons,   as 
well  as  for  its  economy.  Hawaii,   therefore, 
ought  to  be   permitted   to  Import  oil   from 
foreign  sources  via  multiple  shipping  lanes. 
Where    military    requirements     are    con- 
cerned. It  .ippears  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  reached  this  very  conclusion  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Navy,  a  very  large  consumer  of 
oil  in  Hawaii,  has  for  many  years  been  using 
foreign    sources    for    its    supply.    If    foreign 
sources  of  oil  are  deemed  satisfactory,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  securitv.  to  the 
Navy    then  certainly  these  sources  ought  to 
be  acceptable  for  Hawaii's  civilian  economy. 
Consistent  with  the  alms  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port   Control    Program.    Hawaii,    therefore, 
should  be  removed   from   District   V  and   be 
placed  in  a  separate  District  with  a  different 
set  of  controls  or  be  released  from  the  pro- 
gram's restrictions  altogether.  Exemption  of 
Hawaii   from   the   Oil    Import   Control   Pro- 
gram could  actually  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  possibility  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  would  flow  from  a  tire  or  acci- 
dent   at    the    major    oil    company    refinery 
which  is  Hawaii's  sole  propane  supplier.  Pro- 
pane is  distributed  throughout  the  rapidly 
developing  State  of  Hawaii  as  a  substitute 
for  the  non-available  natural  gas.  and  any 
major  interruption  in  the  operation  of  the 
sole  refinery  would  cripple  the  operation  of 
military  Installations  and  vital  communica- 
tion centers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses and  homes.  Such  a  disaster  could  be 
avoided  and  Hawaii's  recognized  position  in 
our  national  defense  picture  could  be  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  complete  exemp- 


tion of  Hawaii  from  the  Oil  Import  Coiurul 

Program.  ,  ,, 

For  reasons  of  national  security  alone,  if 
not  for  any  other,  we  strongly  urge  that  this 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  however,  other  compelling  rea- 
sons for  excluding  Hawaii  from  District  V_ 

Hawaii  bv  virtue  of  its  inclusion  in  District 
V  must  pay  heavily  for  Its  energy  supply.  It 
has  no  hvd'ro-electrlc  power  or  coal.  Its  only 
energ;\-  sources  are  petroleum  fuels.  The 
nrlc^>Hayall  must  now  pay  for  these  fuels 
are  of  V&rse  based  on  the  domestic  price  of 
District  V  crude  oil,  a  price  which  with  trans- 
nortatlon  to  Honolulu  included  amounts  to 
about  $3.85  per  barrel.  But  if  Hawaii  were 
permitted  to  buy  its  oil  from  lorelgn  pro- 
ducers at  world  prices,  this  price,  transporta- 
tion and  all  fees  Included,  would  iimount  to 
but  $3  15  per  barrel,  or  a  net  saving  per  bar- 
rel of  about  S.70.  When  we  consider  that 
Hawaii's  consumption  is  over  55.000  barrels 
per  day  or  around  20.000.000  barrels  per  year, 
this  cost  differential  amounts  to  an  impres- 
sive $14,000,000  a  year. 

The   State   cannot   afford    to   overlook   an 
annual  loss  of  this  dimension   In  contrast  to 
many  states,  our  population  Is  but  750,000, 
our  economv  Is  relatively  small.  It  is  a  cost 
which  every  automobile  user,  every  user  of 
electricity,  every  user  of  propane  gas  must 
share    and  It  is  a  hidden  cost  In  every  Item 
produced  or  consumed  In  the  Hawaiian  econ- 
omv. .       ,,      J 
Further    the    high    cost   of   crude   oil    ad- 
versely affects  the  ability  of  goods  produced 
in  our  economv  to  compete  with  mainland 
and  world  markets.  The  basic  cost  of  manu- 
facturing plus  a  lair  margin  of  profit  must 
be  met  in  anv  enterprise  to  survive.  Since 
the  sale  price  of  Hawaii  produced  goods  is 
determined  bv  competition  outside  the  State, 
our    margins' of    profit    Inevitably    are    nar- 
rowed when  our  production  costs  are  high. 
And  our  production  costs  are  high  because 
of  the  great  distance  for  our  suppliers  and 
markets;  extra  freight  charges  must  be  added 
to  the  price  of  all  materials  shipped  in  or 
out-    loss    of    earnings    on    capital    invested 
while  merchandise  is  In   transit,  and  losses 
because  of  the  need  to  maintain  unusually 
high    volumes   of   stock    in    our   warehou.ses 
must  also  be  Included   in  production  costs. 
Also   contributing   to   high   overhead   is  the 
high  cost  of  land  and  rentals  brought  on  by 
land    shortages    in    an    Insular    community. 
Tl^ese  factors  add  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
because  thev  inflate  the  cost  of  produce  con- 
sumed at  home.  When  products  are  .sold  out- 
side the  State  thev  encounter  the  ceilings  set 
bv   our   competitors     As   a   result   our   profit 
margins   inevitably   narrow.   Such   costs   are 
intrinsic   to  our  being  an  Insular  economy. 
But  because  we  are  Insular  we  must  examine 
all  wavs  in  which  our  economy  may  compete 
more  advant.a«eously.  The  extraordinary  high 
prices    we   must   pay    for    fuels   are   not   all 
intrinsic     Were    they    lowered    they    would 
ameliorate   some    of    the   disadvantages   our 
economy  must  now  assume. 

But  aside  from  considerations  of  what 
would  be  good  for  Hawaii's  economy.  Is  It 
fair  to  include  Hawaii  in  District  V?  We  be- 
lieve that  It  is  not.  and  cite  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  factors: 

( 1 )  Other  districts  are  in  geographic  prox- 
imity their  boundaries  set  according  to  the 
avallabllltv  of  local  oil  and  other  fuels^  Im- 
port quotas  are  geared  to  District  needs  so 
that  something  of  a  fuel  cost  balance  is  main- 
tained between  Districts.  For  Hawaii,  how- 
ever this  entire  concept  of  availability  is 
violated  for  we  are  a  non-contiguous  State. 
2  300  miles  from  the  remainder  of  District  V. 
'  (2)  Other  States  have  authority  to  bring 
in  overland  Canadian  and  or  Mexican  oil  im- 
ports in  addition  to  the  quota.  In  addition 
it  is  possible  within  a  district  to  transport  a 
finished  product  from  one  place  to  another 
economically.  By  both  these  means  a  District 
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Is  able  to  achieve  a  de^ee  of  price  competi- 
tiveness Hawaii  enjoys  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages. On  the  contrary  our  consvimptlon 
Is  tied  almost  entirely  to  but  one  supplier. 
Hawaii  is  endeavoring  In  every  way  to  e.x- 
pand  Its  economy.  It  wants  to  attract  Indus- 
try; it  is  attempting  to  develop  Itself  into  a 
mld-Paclflc  trade  center  and  a  bridge  be- 
tween East  and  West  through  the  services 
It  can  render.  The  people  In  our  State  are 
wining  to  plan  and  work,  but  they  need  as- 
sistance In  removing  unjustifiable  road- 
blocks. 

To  Impose  the  same  quota  and  price  regxi- 
latlons  on  Hawaii  fuels  as  are  placed  on  those 
for  the  West  Coast  is  equivalent  to  a  tariff 
on  all  Hawaii  produced  goods.  It  is  as  stulti- 
fying to  the  growth  of  industry  as  is  any 
tariff   against    any   developing   economy 

Beyond  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  State, 
however,  is  a  national  consideration  which 
also  has  been  too  long  overlooked.  Right  now 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  purchasing  in 
the  vicinity  of  SI  4  billion  In  petroleum 
products  annually.  About  $400  million  of  this 
amount  Is  bought  from  foreign  suppliers,  and 
about  sixty  percent  of  this  $400  million  is 
spent  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
this  policy,  for  it  is  necessary  for  logistic  rea- 
sons— It  is  just  too  far  to  serve  our  Asian 
needs  with  oil  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
West  Coast  when  the  same  product  can  be 
obtained  m  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  It  is  eco- 
nomically foolish  to  pay  mainland  prices 
when  the  same  product  can  be  bought  over- 
seas for  35  to  40  percent  less  for  limited 
m:llt,iry  use. 

In  the  future,  as  this  country  continues 
and  deepens  its  involvement  In  Asia,  and  as 
the  need  for  petroleum,  fertilizers,  plastics 
and  the  host  of  other  oil  derlvltlves  needed 
by  developing  countnes  grows.  It  will  be  in- 
creasingly beneficial  to  this  country  both 
loglstically.  and  for  our  balance  of  payments 
to  have  an  oil  center  develop  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  But  this  manifestly  cannot  happen 
so  long  as  we  are  married  to  District  V 
quotas 

Hawaii  offers  no  opposition  to  the  OH  Im- 
port Program  as  such.  It  only  seeks  equitable 
consideration  for  national  circumstances  be- 
vond  Its  con-rol.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
Oil  Import  Program  Is  to  insure  a  healthy 
domestic  oil  industry  for  reasons  of  national 
security. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  the  actual 
operation  of  oil  Import  controls,  virtually  all 
crude  and  unfinished  oil  consumed  In  Hawaii 
is  Imported  from  foreign  sources  in  any 
event,  and  the  oil  import  controls  have  not 
encouraged  in  Hawaii  the  use  of  United 
States-produced  oil.  as  it  had  been  hoped  for 
under  the  1959  Presidential  proclamation. 
The  controls  have  merely  tended  to  raise  the 
cost  of  energy  on  the  local  market  to  ex- 
cessively high  levels  so  that  Hawaii's  energy 
-osts  to  the  consumer  are  the  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

Foreign  oil  imports  into  an  Isolated  island 
state.  2,300  miles  southwest  of  California,  for 
local  use,  foreign  export  and  limited  export 
to  the  United  States,  should  in  no  way  Im- 
pair the  expressed  purposes  of  the  controls. 
On  the  contrary,  a  just  consideration  of 
Hawaii's  needs  will  lessen  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic biurdens  now  carried  by  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  materially  to  the  NaUon's  eco- 
nomic and  defense  posttrre. 

We  therefore  again  urge  that  Hawaii  be 
exempted  from  the  crippling  and  unfair  re- 
strictions of  District  V  and  be  placed  in  an 
entirely  dliTerent  category,  under  terms 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  unique 
needs  and  opportunities  found  in  Hawaii, 
Thank  you  very  much. 

I  Letter  from  the  Hawaii  State  Federation  of 
Labor.    AFL-CIO.    to   Secretary   Udall,   on 
June  5.  19671 
De.^r    Mb.    Secret,\kv:    The    Hawaii    State 

Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO,  is  pleased  to 


respond  to  your  in\italion  to  comment  on 
the  effects  of  the  Federal  oil  import  quota 
program  in  this  Slate. 

In  summary,  the  effects  of  the  program  as 
applied  to  Hawaii  are  beyond  any  doubt  ex- 
tremely .'iigh  In  discriminatory  prices  for 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in  Hawaii. 
Additionally,  the  program  as  applied  to  Ha- 
waii cannot  possibly  strengthen  the  na- 
tional defense.  On  the  contrary,  the  long  run 
effects  of  the  program  must  be  to  weaken 
Hawaii's  economy,  continue  its  high  depend- 
ence up)on  Imports  for  Its  basic  food  and 
other  needs  and  increase  the  deficit  In  the 
US,  balance  of  payments. 

As  we  understand  the  purp>ose  of  the  Im- 
port quota  program,  the  program  Is  supposed 
to  limit  Imports  Into  the  United  States  of 
foreign  oil,  including  the  products  refined 
from  such  oil,  and  thus  reserve  U.S.  markets 
for  oil  drawn  from  reserves  within  the  United 
States.  The  resulting  high  prices  in  domestic 
markets  are  thus  expected  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial Incentive  for  exploration  and  discovery 
of  new  oil  reserves  In  the  U.S.,  with  benefits 
to  the  national  security. 

In  Hawaii  we  have  the  high  prices  in 
double  measure,  but  our  consultations  with 
geologists  make  It  clear  that  no  one  In  his 
right  mind  would  explore  for  oil  In  the  vol- 
canic substances  which  make  up  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The  Hawaii  market  is,  moreover,  being  sup- 
plied with  foreign  oil.  The  quotas  only  deter- 
mine which  companies  can  bring  In  the  for- 
eign oil.  The  quotas  make  It  impossible  for 
any  company  not  a  member  of  the  little  club 
of  oil  companies  to  bring  In  foreign  oil  or 
foreign  oil  prodxicts. 

The  principal  marketers  In  Hawaii  are 
Standard  California.  Shell,  Texaco,  Phillips 
and  Union.  Standard  operates  the  only  re- 
finery in  the  State  and  supplies  the  other 
companies  with  regular  gasoline,  which  the 
latter  companies  may  sell  as  regular  gasoline 
under  their  own  name  or  to  which  they  may 
add  coloring  and  odors  and  sell  as  their  pre- 
.  mlvim  gasoline. 

The  crude  oil  refined  In  Hawaii  comes  from 
these  different  sources:  from  the  consortium 
operated  by  Standard,  Shell.  Texaco  and 
others  in  Iran;  from  the  concession  held  by 
Standard.  Texaco  and  others  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  from  a  joint  enterprise  of  Standard  and 
Texaco  in  Indonesia. 

According  to  the  U  S.  Customs  Bureau.  Im- 
ports of  crude  oil  Into  Hawaii  in  1965  were 
from  the  following  sources: 

Barrels 

Iran 464,928 

Saudi  Arabia -  7,678.024 

Indonesia    4,042,152 


during  the  year  of  1960-61  it  would  ha\e 
cost  less  to  deliver  crude  petroleum  to  Hawiili 
from  any  major  production  center  ;n  thf' 
world   than   from  Southern  California 

"Tlie  areas  of  particular  Interest  to  Hawaii 
are  the  Middle  East  (Fao.  Iraq,  and  Aclaban 
Iran,  $13  19-$13.42  per  ton  of  36°  API 
crude  I  and  Oceanic  Southeast  Asia  ( Lutong 
Sarawak,  $18.34  P.O.B.  per  long  torn,  the 
lowest  cost  sources  of  crude  petroleum  for 
Hawaii. 

•During  the  year  of  1961,  either  of  these 
sources  could  lay  down  comparable  crudes  n. 
Hawaii  for  less  than  the  base  FOB.  price 
at  Coallnga.  California  ($23.95  per  long  ton 
of  36°  API,  crude).  Fao.  Iraq,  could  deliver 
to  Hawaii  for  $17.90  per  ton  (S13.19  F.OB 
tanker  and  $4.71  tanker  rate  to  Honolulu 
Lutong.  Sarawak,  could  lay  crude  down  m 
Honolulu  for  about  $22  84  per  long  ton 
I  $18.34  FOB.  Lutong  and  $4.50  constructpd 
tanker  rate  to  Honolulu ) ."  ^ 

In  addition,  the  major  oil  companies  sup- 
ply large  percentages  of  the  Hawaii  market 
for  fuel  oil  and  jet  fuel  from  their  refineries 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Caribbean  areas 
all  made  of  foreign  oil.  For  1965.  the  Customs 
data  are  as  follows: 

Fuel  oil: 

(SUV   145  AOl  :  •       BarreU 

Venezuela   599.496 

Saudi  Arabia 2,641.054 

Bahrain   303. HU; 

(SUV  UN  145)  : 

Saudi  Arabia 223.000 

Jet  Fuel: 

Dutch   West  Indies 1,461.558 

Venezuela   1.917.814 

Saudi   Arabia 97,642 


Total 12,  185,  104 

When  Standard  wishes  to  have  an  asphalt 
residue,  it  also  brings  in  and  refines  a  small 
quantity  of  crude  from  the  U.S.  West  Coast, 
because  of  the  high  asphalt  content  of  crude 
from  this  area;  and  Standard  ships  some 
gasoline  back  to  the  West  Coast,  where  it  is 
sold  at  delivered  prices  which  are  about  two- 
thirds  the  delivered  price  charged  in  Hawaii, 

Professor  John  L,  Hazard,  Michigan  State 
University,  in  a  study  of  Hawaii's  potential 
as  a  distribution  and  processing  center  cites 
a  letter  from  Standard  Oil  of  California  of 
October  1962,  indicatitig  that  the  comp.my 
supplied  its  Hawaii  refinery  in  1961  with  only 
2.5';  of  California  crudes  and  97  5  ;  with 
crudes  from  Arabia  and  Indonesia  (Sumatra) , 

And  the  reasons  are.  of  course,  the  much 
lower  costs  of  the  Middle  Eastern  and  South- 
e.ist  Asian  crudes,  plus  Hawaii's  proximity  to 
these  producing  areas  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  1952  report  on  the  oil  cartel 
placed  the  actual  production  costs  of  Middle 
Eastern  crudes  at  between  27  cents  and  40  6 
cents  per  barrel. 

And  even  at  posted  prices,  prevailing  in 
1960-61,  Professor  Hazard  found  that — 

"The  average  tanker  rates  were  such  that 


By  way  of  supporting  the  fiction  that  the 
Hawaii  market  is  supplied  from  high-cost 
West  Coast  oil,  the  oil  companies  r'g  their 
prices  in  Hawaii  on  the  b.isis  of  West  ro.x=t 
posted  prices,  plus  the  cost  of  shipping  frc-^i 
the  West  Coast  Tliis  means  that  consumers 
in  Hawaii  pay  prices  which  are  a  fictitious 
and  artiflcialiy  high  West  Coast  price  (that 
is.  posted  prices,  not  actual  market  prices  on 
the  West  Coasti  plus  phantom  freight  from 
the  West  Coast, 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  the  Fed- 
eral oil  import  program  does  not  require  the 
oil  companies  marketing  in  Hawaii  fj  set 
prices  here  on  the  basis  of  a  West  Coast  bas- 
ing point  or,  as  for  that  matter,  to  use  any 
basing  point  as  a  method  of  setting  prices. 
We  emphasize,  however,  that  since  the  pro- 
gram limits  imports  of  oil  and  oil  product-s 
to  the  small  club  of  established  oil  compa- 
nies, the  program  creates  the  basic  condi- 
tions whereby  these  companies  can  set  prices 
in  non-competitive  ways  in  Hawaii, 

Hawaii's  problem  does  not,  moreover,  arise 
from  an  insufficient  overall  qtiota.  In  recent 
times  Standard  h.xs  been  re-exporting  about 
20';   of  the  cRitput  of  its  local  refinery. 

Accordingly,  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
have  oeen  made  for  increasing  Hawaii's 
quota,  or  for  giving  Hawaii  a  separate  quota 
from  the  rest  of  District  5.  would  not  have 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  'omp>etitive  situ- 
ation or  the  prices  being  charged  In  Hawaii, 
Merely  allocating  a  larger  quota  among  the 
same  oil  companies  would  not  solve  our  prob- 
lem. And  setting  Hawaii  up  as  a  separate 
district  could  well  lessen  the  possibility  of  a 
solution,  in  that  such  an  arrangement  might 
well  close  the  Hawaii  market  to  other  com- 
panies now  marketing  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
having  an  overall  District  5  quota. 

There  are  quite  a  few  large  users  oi  petro- 
leum products  in  Hawaii  who  could  pur- 
chase their  requirements  of  these  products  in 
tanker  lots,  and  if  permitted  to  make  such 
purchases  at  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in 
the  various  production  centers,  they  woul'i 
doubtless  do  so.  Or,  altern.ttively.  tlie  oil  com- 
panies would  adopt  prices  for  Hawaii  com- 
puted from  the  correct  basing  p)olnt. 

In  any  case,  imposition  of  the  oil  import 
quota  program  on  Hawaii  does  not  serve  any 
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national  emergencv  purpose.  The  effect  of  the         According  to  the  OUana  Gas  Jourru.l_.j>..     Retail  PJl^f.^^^-^^-^^-^.l^Jj;''-'''''"^- 


.eram  is  to  weanen  the  national  defense,  of  the  Bibles  of  the  oil  industry,  ^pot  prices 
cord"ngTv  we  recommend  that  Hawaii  be  of  regular  90  octane  easoUne  on  April  26 
fl,  '*"?,.  roo^.vPri   from   the   oroeram.   Ha-      averaged  12  5  cents  per  gallon,  fob.  refinery 


in  the  Los  Angeles  area— exclusive  of  taxes.  Newark    -  21  •  90 

In    Hawaii,    the    major   oil    companies— with  New   Orleans ^  ai\ 

one   exception— were   charging   their   dealers  New  York f  J- »" 

.    ...  Norfolk    >8,90 


program   is   to  weaken 
Accordingly,  we  recoir 
completely  removed  from  the  program 
wall  would  have  an  expansion  of  its  process- 
ing industries,  an  expansion  of  job  opportu- 
nities   an   expansion   of   btislness   profits,   a 
stronger  preparation  for  national  emergencies 
and  a  smaller  deficit  in  its  trade  balance. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  Hawaii's  trade 
balance  with  the  West  Coast 

We  recommend  that  Hawaii  be  relieved  of 
the  Federal  oil  Import  quota  program  and 
thus  be  freed  of  the  oil  companies'  closed 

Shop.  ^^-<g^Z^,:T!^T^^Z^^     h;a;^"egui;.-gasoUne  reported   by  the  Oil     San   Antonio 


exclusive  of  taxes — Continued 

Milwaukee   - '^^^ 

Mlnneapolls-St,    Paul 23,90 


wmine\n'd"able" to  brlVig  in  this  oil  should     and  Gas  Journal  for  several  West  Coast  cities 
he  nermltted  to  do  so.  whether  for  the  com-      on  the  same  date,  we  find  the  following— 


pany  s 
prices, 


own    use   or   for   resale   at   reasonable      exclusive  of  taxes: 


18.4  cents,  delivered  In  the  Honolulu  metro 

polltan     area.     One     enterprising     company, 

Union,    was    delivering    Standard's    regular 

gasoline    to    Its    dealers    and    charging    the 

dealers  19  4  cents 

Comparing  the  prices  paid  by  consumers      Pittsburgh   .-. 

at  the  retail  service  station  in  Honolulu  on      Portland.   Oreg 

April  25   with  corresponding  prices  of  major-      Salt  Lsike  City -   -•«• 

'  .        ..-- »">    t^"   tHo   rui      San   Antonio z\.i)<J 

.Springfield.   Ill ---  f^f 

St,    Louis —  - —  ^4  9J 

Tampa  -    '*  *" 


Oklahoma  City —  -  23-40 

Omaha 24.40 

Philadelphia    '8.90 

Phoenix 23.90 

^  20  no 

22.  90 


Sincerely, 


Robert  C.  Knight, 
Executive  Secretary 


Ma]or-brand  regular  gasoline  (excluding 
taxes) 

Honolulu    

Los  Angeles   

San  Diego 


28  7 
22,9 
22,9 


San  Francisco   23.9 

-----------  ^^^^ 


Seattle   . 
Spokane 


Texarkana    21,90 

Tulsa - 23  40 

Wichita   23  90 

Wichita  Falls  - fl.OO 

Weeks  average 22   10 

April  average 22.  17 

In  view  of  the  widely  known  facts  of  the 
oil  business,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the 
major  oil  companies  suffer  from  any   really 


I  Letter  bv  HonoUilu  Building  <fc  Construction 
-Trades  Council,  June  6,  1967] 

Hon,  Stewart  Udall, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Washington.  D.C 
DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the 
Honolulu  Building  &  Construction  Trades 
Council.  AFL-CIO.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  effects  of  the  Fed- 
pral  oil  Import  quota  program. 

The  first   and  most  obvious  effect  of  this 
•roeram.  as  imposed  on  Hawaii,  is  to  create 

'    'f "1  t°J'^^^Tr^uI'r^eT^l^oi  Te'^^ld      meVns  that" consumers  In  Honolulu  are  pay-      p;-fl-t-s_the  TP6.  or  Territorial  Profits  Con- 
"^"'^  wo  kers  Tn^tr^ers  and  business      ing  $15.4  million  a  year  In  overcharges  on      [^entrate-whlch  they  are  takln.  in  Hawa  1. 

ri,  "  ;^''l,'   "r^pd  shoD  easoline.  Alternatively,  the  overcharge  com-  ^^  ^^^^  ^p^ord  be  clear  that  the  monopoly 


Keeping  in  mind   that  crude  oil  costs  on  competitive    prices   anywhere    in    the    world 

the  West  Coast   are  higher  than  in  Hawaii.  Thus    the    objection    we    are   making    Is   not 

it  is  apparent  that  Honolulu   customers  of  ^^^^^  ^^ese  companies  nornvally  take  monop- 

gasollne  are  being  overcharged  by  8.3  cents  ^jy  profits.  We  would  have  to  expect   them 

per   gallon,   even   as   compared    to   Spokane:  ^^  fj^^^g  monopoly  profits  even  if  they  had 

and  overcharged   6.3  cents   per  gallon   even  ,jq   Federal    Import  quota   program    Uj  help 

comnared    to    Los    Angeles.    San   Diego    and  them. 

Seattle,  What  we   are  objecting   to   Is  the  special 

The    overcharge     compared     to     Spokane  ^cjltlve    of    super    high-octane     monopoly 


effects  on 

••  Hawaii  flow  from  this  closed  shop 
"in  Hawaii,  unfortunately,  this  kind  of 
.  losed  shop  permits  the  oil  companies  to  set 
prices  and  extract  profits  without  any  coun- 
tervailing restraints, 

Hawaii's  business  community  Is  at  all 
times  prepared  to  resist  any  request  for  a 
cost-of-living  wage  Increase.  But  as  is  well 
known  when  Hawaii  businesses,  consumers 
and  workers  are  being  robbed  by  some  big 
business  interests,  Hawaii's  business  com- 
ther    way    and    whistles 


pared  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Seattle 
means  that  Honolulu  consumers  are  paying 
$11.7  million  a  year  in  overcharges. 

In  contrast,  consumers  in  Hawaii  are  pay- 
ing the  State  $9.3  million  in  gasoline  taxes 
.^r,ri  navin?  the  Federal  government  $5.4  mil- 


profits  are  not  at  the  retail  service  station 
level— the  segment  of  the  oil  industry  which 
usually  gets  investigated  when  loud  com- 
plaints are  made  about  the  high  gasoline 
prices  in  Hawaii.  There  Is  neither  record  nor 
an'd  paying  the  Federal  government  $5.4  mu-  rumor  of  anyone's  ever  getting  rich  from 
lion  in'gasoline  taxes.  In  other  words.  Hawaii  operating  a  retail  service  station  in  Hawaii, 
consumers  are  paying  the  oil  companies  more  ^^  p^jj^^  ^^  j^^^.  at  the  present  time  some 
in  overcharges  than  they  are  paying  in  taxes  ^^  ^^^  ^^  companies  are  rxpendlne  generous 
to  the  Federal  and  State  governments  com-      por^joris  of  their  monopoly  profits  in  erecting 


blned. 

As  compared  to  the  28,7  cents  per  gallon 


munlty   looks   the   ot 

■•<^weet  Lellanl"    So    there   Is   little   effective  ..„ ^ ^     ,„ 

tiressure    from   the   business   community   to  exclusive    of    all    taxes    being    charged    In 

?estr^n  t™l  companies  Honolulu,    the    Oil    and    Gas    Journal    gives 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  Federal  or  State  prices  for  other  cities— in  addition  to  those 

--egulatlon    of   prices    and    profits   of    the   oil  g^^readv   quoted— as  set   out  below.  Some   of 

companies,  as  is  the  case  with  other  monop-  ^^^^^  include  'i  and  2  cents  per  gallon  local 


Giles   Certainly  these  companies  ought  to  be 
under  strong  public  regulation,  but  they  are 

not. 

According  to  the  Presidential  Proclamation 
(No  3279)   which  Imposed  this  program,  the 

purpose  of  the  program  is  to  limit  the  use  Albany 

of  imported  oll-and  products  of  same— in      Albuquerque .^^  ^^ 

domestic  markets.  As  applied  to  Hawaii,  the      Amarillo    ^^  ^^ 

quotas  in  no  wav  Umlt  the  use  of  imported      Atlanta   ----  ^^'go 

oil  they  onlv  restrict  the  privilege  of  import-       Baltimore    ---    ^^  ^^ 

ing  the  oil  to  the  favored  few.  The  result  is      Birmingham ^^-  ^^ 

stratospheric  prices  for  which  the  people  of      Boston    ^  ^2"  90 

Hawaii  pay.  and  pav  many  times  over,  both      Buffalo    -  ^g  90 

in  hard-earned  money  and  in   lost  job  op-  Charlotte 


tax.  The  Honolulu  price  Is  one  quarter  higher 

than  the  average  of  U.S.  cities. 

Retail  prices  of  major-brand  regular  gasoline, 
exclusive   of   taxes 

22.90 
23.40 


Cheyenne 


Denver    

Des  Moines 


portunitles. 

In  the  case  of  gasoline,  consumers  in 
Hawaii  pay  the  oil  companies  more  In  over- 
charges than  they  pay  the  State  In  gasoline 
taxes, 

A  fully  valid  comparison  of  gasoline  prices 
would  take  account  of  the  fact  that  gaso- 
line   sold    m    Hawaii    is    refined    from    low-      Detroit 
cost  foreign  oil. 

On  the  West  Coast,  gasoline  is  made  in 
part  from  high-cost  domestic  oil.  and  in 
part  from  foreign  oil  from  the  same  sources 
as  the  oil  refined  in  Hawaii,  but  shipped  over 
much  greater  distances  and  at  greater  costs 


Chicago 

Cleveland   f  i' ^" 

Corpus   Christ! 16  ^0 

Dallas    -^^ "" 


24.90 

■  23,90 

_['"""3 22.90 

Port  Worth -  ?!•?? 

Houston   

In'lianapolis    

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City — -  22.90 

Little    Kock 1.  Ti 


new  service  stations,  thus  bringing  about 
more  Intense  competition  among  the  retail 
opyerators. 

Indeed,  Hawaii's  land  area  Is  rapidly  iielng 
overlaid  with  filling  station  architecture- 
a  traditionally  hideous  prefab  which  now 
comes  in  Space  Program  colors  that  paralyze 
the  eye  and  leave  it  incapable  of  seeing  the 
blossoms  of  bouealnvlUea  and  flame  tree.  Our 
younger  citizens  think  the  Outdoor  Circle  re- 
fers to  the  Rreat  orange  ball  which  now  dots 
the  Hawaii  landscape. 

\slde  from  this  highway  and  byway  bcautl- 
ficatlon  program,  ho'wever.  we  :ire  unable  to 
discern  any  good  use  being  made  in  Hawaii  of 
the  monopoly  profits  which  the  oil  companies 
are  taklne  from  the  State.  Nor  are  we  per- 
suaded that  these  oil  companies  really  need 
these  premium  profits  to  pay  the  rent,  keep 
the  children  in  shoes  or  make  the  stock- 
holders happy. 

Hawaii  has  a  population  of  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  jieople.  The  huge  burden 
of  overcharges  these  i>eop!e  bear  cannot 
really  make  a  .significant  difference  in  global 
profits  of  the  oil  comp.xnles  doing  business 
her«>.  According  to  Moody's  Manual,  the 
admitted  profits  of  the  5  ble  oil  companies 
marketing  in  Hawaii  totaled  In  excess  of  $1.9 

20  90      billion    In    1966— after    taxes     TTius    if    these 
24' 90      companies  had  t'nken  $100  less,  'ast  year,  per 

21  90  each  family  in  the  State  than  they  nctuallv 
did  take,  their  combined  after-t^ix  profits 
would  have  been  reduced  by  only  about  1 ' 

21  90         The  book  value  of  the  assets  of  these  5  com- 


26.90 
24  90 


Even  so.  comparisons  between  Hawaii  and     Loulsviiie    ^2' 90      panies— $27.7  billion— Is  more  than  5  times 

West  Coast  prices  will  throw  some  light  on     Los  Angeles  ^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^^   ^.^^^^  ^^  3,,   the   land   and   other 

the    subject,    though    they    will    not    fully     Memphis ^^  ^^     real  propertv  in  Hawaii. 


illuminate  the  subject. 


Miami 


1 2H  U 
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f,    RLUMOE  S41.es,  assets,  AND  AFTER-TAX  PROFITS  OF 
^  BIG  OIL  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  HAWAII   IN 

1966 

|ln  blllionsi  I 


Sales 


After-lax 
profits 


Assets 


Phillips 

Union  ' 

Standard  ot  Calilornia. 
TexJco  . 
Stiell  group  ■ 


1.7 
2.4 
3,3 
4  4 

10.3 


0.  IS 

.21 

.23 

63 

.71 


2,7 
2.7 
3.8 
6  4 
12.1 


Total 


22.1 


'■f 


27.8 


1  Includes  Tidewater 
;  Shells  data  is  for  1965 
Source:  Mood/'s  Manual  of  Industrials 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  labor— and  from 
the   standpoint   of  the  States  general   wel- 
fare—the worst  effect  of  the  oil  companies 
pricing  practice  Is  not  that  it  robs  us  of  a 
large  portion  ot  our  low  wages.  The  worst  ef- 
fect is  that  it  robs  us  of  job  opportunities 
for  earning  any  wages 

Imported  oil  Is  the  only  source  of  power 
available  in  Hawaii  Power  costs  are,  more- 
nrer  a  v^ry  important  factor  in  determining 
wtiere  industries  will   locate  and  grow. 

Hawaii  Imports  such  of  Its  processed  food 
and  other  products  from  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple. And  the  Japanese  business  community 
is  not  uoted  for  whistling  'Sweet  Lellani' 
when  It  is  handicapped  in  competing  either 
In  world  markets  or  its  local  market  Such 
admirable  qualities  are  worthy  of  imitation 
in  Hawaii. 

We  suggest  that  if  the  American  oil  com- 
panies would  sell  Oil  to  Hawaii  at  the  same 
fob  polnt-of-orlgln  prices  which  they 
charge  Japan  for  the  same  oil  from  the  same 
sources.  Haw:ul  would  have  an  expansion 
of  its  processing  industries,  an  expansion  of 
Job  opportunities,  an  expansion  of  business 
profits,  a  stronger  preparation  for  national 
emergencies  and  a  smaller  deficit  in  its  trade 
balance. 

The  some  would  be  true  of  Hawaii's  trade 
balance  with  the  West  Coast. 

We  recommend  that  Hawaii  be  relieved  of 
the  Federal  oil  Import  quota  program  and 
thus  be  freed  of  the  oil  companies  closed 
shop  Since  Hawaii  Is  using  foreign  oil  any- 
way, we  think  that  any  and  all  companies 
willing  and  able  to  bring  In  this  oil  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  whether  for  the  com- 
pany's own  use  or  for  resiile  at  reasorfable 
prices. 

Sincerely.  , 

Honolulu  Building  &  Construction 

Trades   Council,   AFL-CIO. 
J.    C.    Reynolds.    Secretary-Treasurer. 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council. 
Cltv  and  County  of  Honolulu.  July  18. 
1967 1 

Resolution  Xo.  294 

Whereas,  the  Oil  Import  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  held 
public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
testimony  and  statements  on  all  phases  of 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  control  program; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Director.  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
IS  conducting  an  Investigation  into  the 
question  of  UberaUzlng  the  petroleum  Im- 
port quotas  with  respect  to  asphalt  as  It 
affects  the  national  security  and  this  ques- 
tion is  directly  related  to  the  oil  import  con- 
trol program;  and 

Whereas.  In  his  statements  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  xnd  to  the  Oflice 
of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Honorable  Joiin 
A.  Burns,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
has  requested  that  Hawaii  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  oil  import  program 
because  the  program  as  it  applies  to  Hawaii 
( 1 1  ha^  no  effect  on  the  national  security 
by  which  the  program  may  be  Justified  but 


does  substantial  Injury  to  the  national  se- 
curity, as  well  as  creating  a  dollar  drain: 
(2)  does  not  meet  the  stated  purposes  of 
preserving  the  domestic  market  for  crude 
oil  products  inasmuch  as  substantially  all 
of  the  crude  oil  requirements  in  Hawaii  are 
provided  by  foreign  oU;  and  i3i  enables  the 
major  oil  companies  to  charge  excessively 
high  and  discriminatory  prices  tor  petroleum 
products  in  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  petroleum  products  sold  In  Ha- 
waii are  generally  priced  at  West  Coast 
prices,  plus  shipping  and  other  costs, 
thereby  imposing  a  disproportionate  burden 
upon  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas,  imported  oil  and  oil  products  are 
the  only  significant  source  of  energy  avail- 
able to  Hawaii  and  their  excessively  high 
costs  are  of  critical  Importance  not  only  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  but  to  our  na- 
tional security  as  well;  and 

Whereas,  under  Its  present  provisions 
P\ierto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
been  exempted  from  the  oil  import  quota. 
program;  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  that  Hawaii  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram; now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  that  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
be.  and  they  are,  hereby  respectfully  urged 
to  exempt  the  State  of  Hawaii  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  oil  import  control  program; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  be, 
and  she  is,  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Elmer 
L,  Hoehn,  Administrator,  Oil  Import  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC;  the  Honorable  Farrls  Bry- 
ant, Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Washing- 
ton. DC;  to  each  of  Hawaii's  Congressional 
representation,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong 
and  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
naga  and  Patsy  T.  Mink,  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Burns.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  and  to  Dr.  Shelley  Marks.  Director. 
Office  of  Economic  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 


[Letters   and  statement  of  James  F.   Gary, 

president,  Honolulu  Gas  Co,,  to  Mr.  Hoehn. 

on  the  iftport  of  low-sulfur  residual  fuel 

oil  to  district  V.  Aug.  18,  1967] 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  changes  are  rec- 
ommended to  the  proposed  OIA  Rules  con- 
cerning the  Import  of  low-sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil  to  District  V. 

1.  Modify  by  Insertion  of  the  underlined 
phrase  In  the  definition  of  residual  fuel  oil 
or  Interpret  It  to  read  "Residual  fuel  oil — 
topped  crude  oil  or  viscous  residuum  which 
has  a  viscosity  of  not  less  than  45  seconds 
Saybolt  Universal  at  100  Degrees  F.  and 
crude  oil  which  has  a  viscosity  of  not  less 
than  45  Second  Saybolt  ITnlversal  at  100  De- 
grees F.  and  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  rate  rna- 
terial  for  producing  methane-rich  utility  fuel 
gas  in  an  existing  public  utility  gas-makmg 
plant  or  as  fuel  without  further  processing 
other  than  by  blending  by  mechanical 
means;  this  new  definition  expands  the  vis- 
cosity range  of  fuel  oil  and  permits  imports 
under  a  residual  fuel  oil  license  of  oil  of  lower 
viscosity  than  was  heretofore  permitted." 

2.  Modify  by  insertion  oi  the  mider lined 
phrase  or  Interpret  the  words  "residual  fuel 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel"  wherever  they  appear 
to  read  "residual  fuel  oU  to  be  used  as  fuel 
or  processed  to  methane-rich  utility  fuel 
gas." 


The   attached   Indicates  where  the  above 
changes  should   be  made  and   contains  our 
arguments  for  such  rule  modifications. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  P.  Gary. 

Comments  by  Honolulu  Gas  Co..  Ltd  ,  on- 
Proposed  Rules  Covering  Low-Sulphur 
Residual  Fuel  Oil  Import  Allocations. 
August  21.  1967 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
rules  provide  that,  for  the  first  time,  resid- 
ual oil  mav  be  Imported  for  further  process- 
ing Instead  of  being  limited  to  use  for  fuel 
only  To  help  alleviate  air  pollution,  oil  im- 
port regulations  have  been  modified  to  allow 
the  quota-free  import  of  low-sulfur  residunl 
fuel  oil  or  crude  and  unfinished  oils  which 
can  be  processed  into  low-sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil 

federal  air  pollution  abatement  program 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  recently  made  the  following  alr-pol- 
lutlon  abatement  recommendations  enforce- 
able eventually  In  the  Federal  courts,  to  , 
two-state  area: 

1.  Prohibit  construction  of  new  power- 
generating  facilities  without  a  guaranteed 
20-year  supply  of  0  3'     sulfur  fuel  oil 

2.  Restrict  fuel  used  in  existing  plants  i" 
a  sulfur  content  of  no  more  than  10'  wt 
after  October  1,  1969,  or  require  sulfur  diox- 
ide removal  from  stack  gases 

3.  Restrict  fuel  used  for  space  heating  and 
other  domestic,  commercial  and  Industri..; 
purposes  after  October  1.  1969  to  natural  gas 
coal  of  no  more  than  0.2'-'^  sulfur,  or  oil  wiili 
no  more  than  0  3'"    sulfur. 

In  order  to  meet  the  low-sulfur  flue  L-a.- 
quality  recommended  by  HEW.  the  eneri:;. 
industry  has  the  following  alternatives  t( 
obtain  the  required  fuels; 

1.  Greatly  increase  the  availability  of  nat- 
ural gas; 

2.  Desulfurize  the  currently  available 
high-sulfur  domestic  fuel  oils; 

3.  Remove  sulfur  dioxide  from  oil  and  coal- 
burning  stack  effluents; 

4.  Import  finished  low-sulfur  fuel  oil  fror. 
foreign  sources:   or 

5.  Import  and  process  foreign  low-sulfur 
crude  or  unfinished  oils  in  U.S.  refineries  •' 
produce  low-sulfur  fuel  oil. 

During  the  vear  1966,  the  gas  utilities  in 
the  United  Stiates  sold  125  billion  therms 
of  gas.  Of  this,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one- 
per  cent  (50  million  therms  i  is  estlmate<i 
to  have  been  utility  fuel  gas  manufactured 
from  oil.  The  Honolulu  Gas  Company,  Ltd.. 
manufactured  forty  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
manufacture  utility  fuel  gas  which  it  proc- 
essed from  600.000  barrels  of  heavy  residual 
fuel  oil. 
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HONOLULU'S     AIR     POLLUTION      ABATEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Natural  gas.  which  already  supplies  one- 
third  of  our  nation's  energy,  is  not  economi- 
cally available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
plant Industry's  use  of  high  sulfur  fuel  oil 
in  urban  ^reas.  Therefore,  utilities  and  heavy 
industries  using  available  high  sulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  would  have  to  bear  the  total 
additional  desulfurizing  costs  to  meet  air 
pollution  abatement  regulations  unless  the 
additional  import  allocations  of  lower  cost 
foreign  low  sulfur  residual  oil  and  foreign 
crude  or  unfinished  oil  to  produce  it  were 
being  permitted. 

Under  the  proposed  Interpretation  of  lo'*' 
sulftir  oil  import  rtiles,  the  low  sulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  used  for  the  maniuacture  of 
utility  fuel  gas  may  not  clearly  qualify  for 
the  proposed  additional  allocations.  This, 
we  believe,  is  an  oversight.  Utility  gas  manu- 
facturing plants  process  by  reforming  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  to  produce  a  synthetic  natural 
gas  form  of  energy.*  Similarly,  electric  gen- 
erating plants  and  heating  plants  process 
the  same  type  of  fuel  oil  to  electrical  or 
steam    energy.    All    these    types    of    utilities 


compete  directly  with  fuel  oil  for  the  heat 
md  power  markets. 

The  Honolulu  Gas  Company,  Ltd.,  now  pays 
a  premium   for   a   low   sulfur   residua     fuel 
oil  processed  from  Indonesian  crude  oil  Im- 
w^rWd  bv  a  local  refiner.  This  higher  priced 
^efTs  voluntarily  selected  over  much  lower 
prfced  high  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  because 
liom  concern  with  air  pollution  abateinent 
u  our  gas  manufacturing  plant  In  downtowii 
Honolulu  and  the  costs  of   sulfur  removal. 
AUhough  the  manufactured  raw  fuel  gas  h^ 
The  same  sulfur  content  as  the  residual  fue 
oil  from  which  it  is  produced,  deep  chemical 
desulfurization  .uid  refining  of  the  sou     gas 
results  in  a  fuel  equally  desirable  to  natural 
gas   in    the   air    pollution    battle.    Since   Ha- 
l^ll  mav   never  have   "''^ural   gas   pipelined 
2  500   miles   from   overseas   producliag   fields^ 
methane-rich  utility  fuel  gas  manufacturing 
from  low  sulfur  residual  luel  oil  may  con- 
tinue to  supplv  indefinitely  this  Island  state  s 
miraTgaT'^energy    requiremenUs.   Although 
,hls    synthetic    natural    gas    costs    approxi- 
inatelv  three  times  as  much  as  continental 
US    natural  gas.  it  supplies  the  critical  use 
requiremenUs   of    some   70,000   home^,    busi- 
nesses   and    industrial    operations.    Hawaii  s 
utlUtv  fuel  gas  service  Is  obviously  fulfilling 
.V  vital   state  energy  reqtUrement  as  gas  use 
has  increased  eight  per  cent  during  the  past 
eight  months! 

NATURAL   GAS   EXEMPTION    FROM   OIL  IMPORT 
REGULATIONS 

Natural   gas    ( methane  i    has   always   been 
specifically    excluded    from    the    Oil    Import 
Administration's      control.      regardless      or 
.  hether  it  is  burned  as  fuel,  used  as  petro- 
^lemlcal  charging  stock,  or  processed  in  the 
pfinerv  to  assist  In  the  production  of  pre- 
lum "liquid  petroleum  fuels.  This  tact  In- 
;;;:ates  the  Intent  of  the  Presidential  Proc- 
anation    3279    as    amended    should    be    to 
milarlv  exclude  Hawaii's  methane-rich  fuel 
-■,.5  from   the   controls   placed   on   all   other 
■Vetroleum    (liquefied    gases,    ""^l^^  °"',  ""' 
•  nished  oils,  residual  fuel  oil.  and  finished 
■iroductsl.  If  such  is  not  done,  there  would 
fxist    a    clear-cut    case    of    discrimination 
tt-alnst  Hawaii's  only  gas  energy  resource. 

Since  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
•'on  and  Welfare  has  publicly  recog- 
nized the  premium  value  of  natural  gas 
,  methane)  energy  in  air  PoUut/o^^^'L^^^^- 
•rent  where  natural  gas  is  available,  the  Fed- 
;-al  Administration  should  fulfill  this  request 
TO  include  clearly  in  the  current  OJ.A. 
amendment  rules  for  the  allocation  m  Dls- 
•rict  V  of  imported  low  sulfur  residual  fuel 
oil  required  for  the  production  of  Hawaii  s 
petroleum  derived  substitute  "synthetic 
nattu-al  gas  (methane-rich  utility  fuel  gas). 
Since  quota-free  foreign  low-sulfur  resld- 
u-il  fuel  oil  is  being  made  available  through 
import  allocations  for  electrical  power  gen- 
eration, steam  production,  heating,  incinera- 
tion and  air  conditioning  at  nearly  the  same 
price  as  domestic  high-sulfur  oil.  such  op- 
erations will  have  compiled  with  the  air- 
poUutlon  regulations  without  any  major  in- 
crease in  operating  cost.  The  same  economic 
opportunity  to  utility  gas-making  operations 
which  produce  an  even  higher  quality,  cleaner 
gas  fuel  should  certainly  be  provided  for 
in  the  final  rules. 

DEFINITION 

Utility  fuel  gas  (but  not  liquefied  gases), 
which  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  less  than  1.0. 
is  produced  by  the  processing  (reforming) 
of  crude  oil  or  unfinished  oil.  Its  manufacture 
is  economically  limited  to  heavily  populated 
areas  where  pipeline  natural  gas  is  not  avail- 
able. This  methane-rich  substitute  natural 
sas  Is  used  directly  as  fuel  in  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  or  power  without  further  proc- 
essing other  than  by  mechanical  blending. 
Utility  fuel  gas  is  normally  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  same  gas  utility  company, 
and  the  only  oil  gas  plants  still  operating 


are  In  a  few  geographically  isolated  ciiies 
such  as  Honolulu.  Hawaii  and  Bangor,  Maine. 
DEAR  MR.  hoehn:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
public  offer  to  submit  written  suggest  ons 
concerning  the  proposed  rtiles  "^  an°'^f  ""^ 
of  imports  covering  low-sulfur  residual  luel 

°'The  Cltv  of  Honolulu  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  extremely  sensitive  to  air  pollu- 
tion consequently,  the  City  and  State 
strongly  support  the  Presidential  "'nendment 
which  will  enable  our  energy  industries  to 
obtain  a  higher  quality  low-sulfur  residual 
luel  oil  at  reasonable  costs. 

However,  the  amendment  and  the  pro- 
posed rules  do  not  provide  clearly  or  the 
fmport  allocation  of  low-sulfur  residual  tie 
oil  need  for  the  manufacture  of  utility  fuel 
gas  (substitute  natural  gasi  required  only 
bv  Hawaii  m  District  V.  This  can  be  corrected 
by  accepting  the  recommendations  in  the 
attached  presentation. 

The  suggested  revisions  to  the  proposed 
rules  contained  in  the  attached  presenta- 
tion would: 

1  Make  available  more  economical  low - 
sulfur  foreign  residual  fuel  oil  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  utility  fuel  gas  in  Dls- 

trlct  V 

2  Reduce  air  pollution  In  Hawaii  and 
especially  In  Honolulu  and  the  Island  of 
Oahu  where  natural  gas  Is  not  and  may  never 
be  available. 

3  Provide  an  alternate  to  the  dlrea  con- 
sumption of  low-sulfur  residual  fuel  oils  as 
the  principal  means  of  combating  air  pollu- 
tion It  will  permit  the  necessary  production 
of  premium-quality  utility  fuel  gas  for  com- 
mercial and  smaller  industrial  consumers 
m-equlpped  to  properly  control  and  main- 
tain oll-nred  equipment. 

Tills  proposal  does  not   confiict  with  the 
objectives  of   the  Oil   Import  Program   and 
supports   the   intent  of   the   recent   amend- 
ment    It    win    permit    a    manufacturer    of 
utilitv  fuel  gas  to  obtain  from  a  refiner  or 
marketer    foreign-derived    residual    fuel    oil 
which  has  been  imported  under  the  new  low - 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  allocation  procedure. 
Furthermore,  decontrol  of  the  low-sulUir 
oil  required  for  utility  gas  manufacture  will 
also    remove    controls    from    methane-rich 
titlUtv   fuel    gas   which    Is   Hawaii's   current 
substitute    for    natural    gas.    This    compiles 
with   Presidential   Proclamation   3279   which 
specifically  exclude.'^  natural  gas  and  metn- 
ane  from  "the  oil  import  control  prog^am^ 

.Approval  to  obtain  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil  outside  of  the  oil  import  quota  will  re- 
sult m  reducing  the  high  cost  of  low-suUur 
residual  fuel  oil  required  to  produce  Ha- 
waii's svnthetlc  natural  gas.  directly  bene- 
fiting both  Hawaii's  economy  and  its  clean- 

^'\f'"°|"'^n   be   of   assistance   in   providing 
further    background    material,    we    shall    be 
pleased  to  so  cooperate. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  F.  Gary. 

President. 


1  Resolution  adopted  by  the  second  biennial 
convention  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Federation  of  Labor.  AI-L- 
CIO.  Sept.   1967  regarding  the  oil  import 

program] 

Resolution  42 

Whereas.  Hawaii  is  unique  among  the  fifty- 
states  of  the  Union  in  that,  being  2.200 
miles  from  the  Mainland,  it  does  not  have 
available  to  its  economy  such  energy  sources 
as  coal,  natural  gas.  or  hydroelectric  power; 

WheroM.  since  the  Industrial  revolution, 
those  areas  of  the  world  that  have  been  for- 
tunatelv  endowed  with  low  cost  energy  are 
those  that  have  enjoyed  high  productivity 
and  high  incomes  and  conversely,  others  have 
made  little  economic  progress; 

Whereas.  Hawaii  depends  upon  imports  oi 
foreign  oil  for  Its  energy  and  such  oil  and  the 


refined  products  therefrom  Is  used  to  gen- 
erate our  electricity,  make  our  synthetic  gas 
drive  our  trucks,  automobiles,  agricultural 
machines  and  the  ships  and  aircrait  which 
take  our  products  to  markets  and  bring  irom 
overseas  our  necessary  supplies; 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  prices  at  which 
this  foreign  oil  is  offered  lor  sale  lob.  i>olnts 
of  origin,  plus  costs  of  shipping  at  commer- 
cial tanker  rtrtes.  independent  buyers  in 
Hawaii  would  be  able  to  obtain  their  sup- 
plies at  substantially  lower  prices  than  they 
^e  charged  by  the  oil  companies  which  are 
permuted  to  refine  foreign  oil  or  market  the 
products  of  such  oil  in  Hawaii; 

Whereas,  studies  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  have  shown  that  the  overcharges 
imposed  upon  Hawaii  by  these  companies 
amotinted  to  at  least  5.14  million  a  year  on 
the  volume  consumed  In  Hawaii  five  years 

"^Whereas  these  overcharges  at  the  present 
lime  are  conservatively  estimated  i«.  exceed 
the  State's  total  revenue  from  the  general 
4':    general  excise  tax  on  lood  and  drugs; 

Whereas  these  overcharges  on  oil  and  re- 
finery products  sold  in  Hawaii  are  a  direct 
result  of  a  Presidential  Proclamailon  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  which  Procla- 
mation prohibits  any  person  irom  importing 
into  Hawaii  any  foreign  oil  or  refinery  prod- 
ucts of  same,  except  those  oil  companies 
which  had  oil  refineries  in  operation  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  year  1958; 

Whereas,  these  overcharges  imposed  upon 
Hawaii  bv  President  Johnson's  Proclamation 
have  been  well  known  by  and  fully  discussed 
with  political  leaders  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  nothing  has  been  done, 

Whereas  it  is  now  time  to  recognize  that 
relief  through  political  channels  may  never 
come;  and  the  time  has  now  come  to  turn 
to  the  Federal  Courts  for  justice: 

Whereas,  success  In  the  cotirts  will  re- 
quire for  Hawaii  an  advocate  of  unusual  skill 
and  unquestionable  determination;  and 
Hawaii  IS  fortunate  to  have  such  ar  advo- 
cate m  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Thomas  P.  GUI,  the  principal  architect  ot 
Hawaii's  iinti-triust  laws; 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  Governor  Gill  has  ex- 
ceptional expertise  in  the  legal  and  political 
issues  involved  m  our  present  problem,  and 
his    persistent    championship    of    consumer 
protection   measures   In    Hawaii    has   prov^en 
his   lovaltv   to  consumers  beyond   a   doubt; 
Whereas     preliminary   consultations    with 
experts   in    the    fields   of   constitutional    and 
anti-trust  laws  indicate  that  Hawaii  might 
obtain  relief  from  the  "oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram"   imposed    bv    President    Johnson    in 
either  of  two  wavs:  One  way  Is  through  a  suit 
bv    the    SUte    of    Hawaii    on    behalf    of    its 
citizens;  and  the  other  possibility  is  a  suit  by 
a  group  of  taxpayers  on  behalf  of  Hawaii; 

Whereas,  the  API^CIO  Federation  .-f 
Hawaii,  representing  as  it  does  32.000  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  m  Hawaii,  is  by  lar 
the  most  responsible  body  of  taxpayers  to 
bring  such  a  suit; 

Now.  therefore.  It  Is  hereby  resolved  that 
Lieutenant  Governor  Gill  is  requested  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  best  legal 
method  of  obtaining  for  Hawaii  exemption 
from  the  "oil  import  quota  program"  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  legal  remedies  which  we  seek 
and  which  Hawaii  so  sorely  needs; 

It  Is  further  resolved,  that  Governor  John 
A  Burns  Is  requested  to  employ  his  good 
offices  to  provide  the  resources  and  staff  or 
the  Attorney  General  and  other  government 
departments  as  required  for  the  successful 
achievement  of  this  resolution; 

It  is  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Governor  John 
A  Burns  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  P. 
Gill  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  Congres- 
sional delegation  and  to  the  national  office 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
AFL-CIO. 
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[Letter  of  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink  to 
Mr  Hoehn  Nov.  16.  1967) 

Dear  Mr  Hoehn  I  am  writing  to  urge  that 
you  give  every  consideration  to  re-examln- 
in?  your  recent  decision  not  to  allow  exemp- 
tion' for  Hawaii  from  the  Import  quota  re- 
strictions which  were  recently  reviewed  by 
the  Department 

Having  been  advised  that  the  exemption 
was  denied  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  dis- 
criminatory against  other  States,  may  I  re- 
spectfully point  out  how  discriminatory  It 
Is  to  Hawaii,  the  only  Insular  State,  to  be 
forbidden  to  purchaser  larger  quantities  of 
fuels  which  are  brotight  to  our  State  from 
foreign  countries,  especially  since  we  lack 
anv  domestic  source  of  fuel 

The  consumers  of  my  State  would  be  able 
to  save  an  estmiated  $14  million  per  year 
from  the  excessive  power  costs  they  must 
bear  if  Hawaii's  geographic  uniqueness,  along 
with  the  immediate  availability  of  foreign 
oil  at  reasonable  prices,  were  taken  into 
consideration 

On  behalf  of  my  State.  I  will  be  deeply 
grateful  for  a  review  of  the  effects  on  Hawaii's 
economy  of  being  Included  in  District  V,  and 
for  reccrnsideratlon  that  can  be  given  to  our 
previous  request  for  establishment  of  Hawaii 
as  a  single  District  with  an  exemption  from 
existing  import  restrictions. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T    Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Hon    Stewart  L    Udall. 

Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr  Secretary;  I  am  forwarding  a 
copy  of  a  Concurrent  Resolution  approved  by 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  requesting  that 
Hawaii  be  relieved  of  the  mandatory  oil  im 
port  quota  program  created  pursuant  to  Proc- 
lamation No   3279 

I  would  appreciate  all  consideration  that 

you  mav  extend  to  this  request  as  the  need 

"for  additional  imports  of  oil  is  growing  daily. 

I  would  also  appreciate  a  review  and  reply 

as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T    Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  Fourth  State  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
Mar.   28.    1968] 


CONCtTRRENT    RESOLTJTION 

Whereas.  Hawaii  is  unique  among  the  fifty 
states  of  the  Union  in  that,  being  2.200  miles 
from  the  mainland  United  States,  it  does 
not  have  readily  available  to  its  economy 
such  energy  sources  as  coal,  natural  gas,  or 
hydroelectric  power:    and 

Whereas.  Hawaii  is  dependent  upon  Im- 
ports of  foreign  oil  for  its  energy  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  its  industries,  generate  its 
electricity,  make  its  synthetic  gas,  and  drive 
Its  trucks,  automobiles,  agricultural  ma- 
chines and  the  ships  and  aircraft  which 
take  its  products  to  market  and  bring  from 
overseas  necessary  supplies;   and 

Whereas.  Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
3279  established  a  mandatory  oil  Import 
quota  program  to  safeguard  our  national 
security  by  providing  special  incentives  for 
exploration  and  discovery  of  new  oil  re- 
serves in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  foreign  oil  import  quota 
program  does  not  serve  any  national  defense 
purpose  in  Hawaii  since  the  program  does 
not  result  m  the  use  of  crude  oil  or  crude 
oil  products  from  the  continental  United 
States,  and  there  Is  no  indigenous  oil  supply 
nor  is  any  supply  expected  from  the  volcanic 
substances  which  make  up  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;    and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  quota  program 
has    been    to    lessen    the    normal    forces    of 


competition  among  oil  companies  In  Hawaii: 
and 

Whereas,  prices  charged  by  the  oil  com- 
panies In  Hawaii  for  oil  products  refined  from 
low-cost  foreign  crude  oil  are  generally  as 
high  or  higher  than  prices  charged  on  the 
west  coast  for  products  refined  from  the 
higher-cost  west  coast  crude  oil;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  high  cost  of  oil  Is 
detrimental  to  the  entire  economy  of  Hawaii: 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  presently  in  Hawaii  no 
feasible  alternative  source  of  energy  to  oil; 
now.    therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Budget 
Session  of  1968.  the  House  of  Representatives 
conctUTlng.  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  review  the  effects  of 
the  foreign  oil  import  quota  program  in 
Hawaii,  re-evaluate  Hawaii's  unique  geo- 
graphic and  economic  situation,  and  provide 
relief  bv  exempting  Hawaii  from  the  program 
with  respect  to  oil  and  oil  products  consumed 
In  Hawaii  or  exported  to  foreign  countries: 

and 

Be  it  ftu-ther  resolved  that  Hawaii's  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
and  they  lU-e  hereby  requested  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  secure  relief  for  Hawaii  by  con- 
vincing the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  Hawaii  should  be  exempted  from  the 
Oil  Import  Quota  Program;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong.  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink,  and  Miss  Bet- 
ty Purness,  the  President's  advisor  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

[Letter   of   Lt.   Gov    Thomas   P.   Gill    to   Mr 
,  Hoehn.  April  4.  1968] 

Dear  Mr.  Hoehn:  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived copies  of  your  notice  of  prop>o6ed  rule 
making  dated  March  13,  1968  .isking  for 
written  comments,  suggestions,  or  objections 
with  respect  to  the  proposal. 

This  office  is  not  sufficiently  informed  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  industry  generally  to 
comment  on  the  specific  language  used  in 
the  proposed  regulation. 

However,  the  SWte  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  asking  that 
Hawaii  be  relieved  of  the  oil  import  program 
because  of  its  damaging  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy. The  reports  from  both  committees 
concerned,  and  the  resolution  as  parsed,  are 
enclosed. 

In  line  with  this  concern,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  has  recently  filed  an 
antitrust  action  against  certain  oil  companies 
aolng  business  in  the  State  A  copy  of  the 
complaint  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  can  say  that 
any  change  in  the  oil  import  regulations 
which  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  small 
independent  refinery-petrochemical  enter- 
prise to  establish  itself  in  Hawaii  and  operate 
using  foreign  or  unfinished  oil  woiUd  be  a 
step  in  the  wTong  direction.  We  are  deeply  in 
need  of  alternative  sources  of  petroleum 
products  so  that  there  can  be  some  viable 
element  of  price  competition  In  our  small 
rather  specialized  market.  We  also  need  alter- 
native production  facilities  in  case  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster  or  national  defense  emergency. 
We  have  further  been  informed  there  Is  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  certain  new  indus- 
tries based  on  petrochemicals  providing  a  rea- 
sonably priced  source  of  raw  material  Is 
available. 

We  hope  that  public  hearings  will  be  held 
on  these  and  related  matters  so  that  Inter- 
ested parties  In  the  State  may  make  a  more 
complete  presentation. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  GrLL, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 


(Letter  of  Roy  J    Lefflngwell,  executive  '.  !oe 
president   Hawaii    Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion to  Mr.  Hoehn  on  the  propoeal  to  auc- 
tion  oil   Import   licenses,   Apr     19,    1968] 
Dear  Mr    Hoehn:  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
pjortunlty    to    comment    on    the     proposed 
change    In    OIA    Regulation    to    auction    oil 
import    quotas     Instead     of    providing    free 
quot:\s  to  eligible  persons. 

The  Hawaii  Manufacturers  .'\ssoclatlon  rep- 
resents a  membership  which  produces  .ap- 
proximately 80"'  of  the  dlverslfie<:;  manufac- 
tured volume  in  Hawaii,  We  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  OIA  regulations  have 
and  will  have  on  costs,  availability  and  secu- 
rity of  petroleum  fuel  and  energy  supplies 
for  Hawaii's  growing  economy,  and  the  im- 
pact they  are  certain  to  have  on  our  indus- 
trial growth  and  diversification 

The  position  of  our  association,  and  we 
feel  this  representative  of  the  average  citi- 
zen of  Hawaii,  is  that  this  Island  Srat*> 
should  not  come  under  the  proposed  oil  in.- 
I»rt  quota  -auction  system."  HMA  offer.-  ■ 
opposition  to  the  national  security  aspect 
of  the  OH  Import  Program,  but  reque.^t? 
equitable  consideration  due  to  natural  eco- 
nomic circumstances  beyond  our  control 
We  are  separated  bv  2.200  miles  of  Interna- 
tional wat<>rs  I  Puerto  Rico  has  received  .spe- 
cial consideration  when  .separated  by  r.;v 
1000  miles.  I  And.  the  lack  of  indlger.  .!- 
fossil  fuels  precludes  any  Justification  ::■. 
having  Hawaii  under  the  same  OIA  reei:;  i- 
tlons  '  that  govern  the  North  Amer!:;..:. 
continent. 

The  additional  cost  of  purchasing  import 
quotas  must  be  passed  on  to  the  consurr.;:..- 
public,  resulting  in  increased  petrolenn. 
products  prices.  Petroleum-derived  er.erjv 
is  the  only  available  power  for  our  manuf.ir- 
turlng  industry,  and  price  Increase  In  •^:.- 
primary  energy  .source  will  further  r::;.>> 
jiir  already  high  manufacturing  costs  :.a 
price  Hawaii-manufactured  products  our  : 
the  local  market. 

Creation  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  or  separ^-  = 
District  VI  encompassing  the  entire  ^:x- 
Island  State  of  Hawaii  and  exempting  •:.;.' 
district  refining  and  marketing  area  from 
continental  oil  import  quota  requlreme:.:.= 
would  establish  a  more  equitable  and  r.i!.- 
treatment  of  Hawaii.  Such  a  classlflcat:.  :: 
for  Hawaii  would  not  in  an  way  Jeopardize 
the  Oil  Import  Program  for: 

1.  Hawaii  does  not  have,  and  geologically 
Impossible  to  have,  a  fossil  fuel  recovery  (coa. 
mining,  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  producticii 
industry  that  needs  the  encouragement  .aiu 
protection  of  the  Oil  Import  Program: 

2.  Ail  crude  and  finished  petroleum  prod- 
ucts must  be  imported  over  at  least  2.200 
miles  of  international  waters,  which  negates 
security  of  overland  supply  reasons  of  the 
North  American  Program; 

3.  Virtually  lOO''^  of  the  crude  and  85"".  of 
all  petroleum  products  are  now  imported 
from  foreign  sources  and  would  not  materially 
affect  consumption  of  domestic  petroleum 
products  I  see  attachment ) . 

Should  the  foreign  trade  zone  or  District 
VI  concept  be  accepted  for  Hawaii,  import 
allocation  credits  now  used  for  Hawaii  should 
be  abolished  This  will  maintain  the  present 
status  of  importation  to  the  other  continental 
states  of  District  V.  Any  Hawaii  refined  prod- 
uct exported  to  the  Mainland  would  then 
come  under  the  existing  foreign  product 
quota  system. 

The  concept  of  a  Hawaii  foreign  trade  ?one 
or  District  VI  is  fully  Justifiable  under  the 
refinlng-marketlng  areas  into  which  OIA 
classified  the  five  (5)  oil  import  districts. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Hawaii 
do  not  sensibly  c:me  under  the  continent.al 
refining  and  marketing  areas.  OIA  curren'lv 
recognizes  this  discrepancy  In  classification 
since  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ha'.e 
just  been  granted  special  quotas.  However. 
Hawaii  is  still  strictly  bound  to  the  outda'etl 


quota  system  of  District  V  as  though  It  was 
supplied  bv  West  Coast  petroleum  fuels 

Another"  example  of  inequity  is  our  in- 
ability to  import  overland  quota-free  prod- 
ucts. "During  1967.  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  all  imported  foreign  crude  and  petroleum 
products  entering  District  V  was  produced  in 
Canada  and  entered  our  sister  states  "quota 
free  '  Hawaii's  geographic  Isolation  does  not 
permit  the  same  fiexlbillty.  economic  benefit 
ur  security  of  this  quota-free  crude  and  fin- 
ished product  supply. 

We.  therefore,  again  urge  that  Hawaii  be 
exempt  from  the  unfair  discrimination  of  in- 
clusion in  District  V  and  that  this  geograph- 
ically isolated  State  be  placed  m  an  entirely 
different  category  as  District  VI  with  the 
right  to  import  quota-free  oil  without  the 
proposed  fuel  "tax"  inherent  In  the  auction- 
ing plan. 

Sincerely, 

Roy  J.  Leffingwell, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


(Letter  of  Paul  C.  Joy,  vice  president,  Hono- 
lulu Gas  Co.,  to  Mr.  Hoehn  on  the  pro- 
posal to  auction  oil  import  licenses  Apr 
19, 19681 

Dear  Mr.  Hoehn:  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposed 
change  in  OIA  Regulation  to  auction  oil  Im- 
port quotas  instead  of  providing  free  quotas 
;o  eligible  persons. 

Honolulu  Gas  Company  offers  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  national  security  aspect  of  the 
Oil  Import  Program,  taut  requests  equitable 
consideration  for  natural  economic  circum- 
stances beyond  Hawaii's  control.  This  multi- 
iland  State's  geographical  isolation  from 
'he  Mainland,  separated  by  2,200  miles  of  in- 
ternational waters  (Puerto  Rico  Is  .separated 
by  1,000  miles)  and  Its  lack  of  indigenous 
:ossil  fuels  precludes  any  Justification  In 
iiaving  Hawaii  under  the  same  OIA  regtila- 
nons  that  govern  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Therefore,  Hawaii  should  not  come 
under  the  proposed  oil  import  quota  auction 
'Ustem. 

Hawaii's  cost  of  living  is  already  \b''r 
lilgher  than  the  48  contiguous  Mainland 
-tates  and  the  additional  cost  of  purchasing 
import  quotas  passed  on  to  the  consuming 
public  will  result  in  increasing  currently 
iiigh  petroleum  prices  and  a  further  Increase 
:o  our  cost  of  living. 

Creation  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  or  a  sep- 
L.rate  District  VI  encompassing  the  entire 
.-ix-island  State  of  Hawaii  and  exempting 
this  distinct  refining  and  marketing  area 
:rom  the  continental  oil  import  quota  re- 
quirements would  establish  an  equitable  and 
fair  treatment  for  Hawaii.  Such  a  classifica- 
tion for  Hawaii  would  not  m  any  way  Jeop- 
.irdize  the  Oil  Import  Program  for: 

1.  Hawaii  etoes  not  and  will  never  have  a 
lossll  fuel  recovery  (coal  mining,  crude  oil 
<>r  natural  gas  production)  industry  that 
needs  the  economic  encouragement  and  se- 
curity protection  of  the  Oil  Import  Program: 

2.  All  crude  and  finished  petroleum  prod- 
ucts must  be  imported  over  at  least  2.200 
.^ules  of  international  waters,  which  negates 
security  of  overland  supply  reasons  ol  the 
import"  program  for  North  America; 

3.  Virtually  100' r  of  the  crude  refined  and 
85',-  of  all  petroleum  products  consumed  m 
Hawaii  are  now  imported  from  foreign 
sources:  thus,  the  recommended  change 
would  not  materially  affect  consumption  of 
domestic  petroleum  products  (see  attach- 
ment) as  the  present  rules  do  not  accomplish 
the  objective  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hoehn,  "by 
reserving  a  portion  of  the  domestic  market 
:or  domestic  petroleuin,"  as  far  as  Hawaii  is 
■oncerned. 

Should  the  foreign  trade  zone  or  District  VI 
concept  be  accepted  for  Hawaii.  District  V 
import  allocation  credits  now  generated  by 
petroleum  consumption  in  Hawaii  should  be 
.ibolished.  This  will  maintain  the  present 
ratios  of  importaUon  to  the  other  continental 
states  of  District  V  Any  Hawaii  refined  prod- 


uct exported  to  the  Maim. ma  would  then 
come  under  the  exlsUng  foreign  product  im- 
port quota  system  unless  equitable  consider- 
aUon  IS  granted  to  Hawaii  as  has  been  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

The  concept  of  a  Hawaii  foreign  trade  zone 
or  District  VI  is  fully  justifiable  under  the 
reflning-marketlng  areas  into  which  OIA 
classified  the  five  i5)  oil  miport  districts 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Hawaii 
do  not  sensibly  come  under  the  coutm'ntal 
refining  and  marketing  areas.  OIA  currently 
recognizes  this  discrepancy  in  classification 
as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
just  been  granted  new  special  quotas  How- 
ever, Hawaii  is  still  strictly  bound  to  the 
outdated  discriminatory  quota  system  of  Dis- 
trict V  as  though  it  was  using  domestic  crude 
oil  derived  fuels  refined  m  District  V  supplied 
from  the  West  Coast  by  pipeline,  rail  or 
truck. 

Another  example  of  the  discrimination 
Inherent  in  the  present  regulation  is  Ha- 
waii's inability  to  import  "overland"  quota- 
free  products  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 
During  1967  51.5'"^  of  all  Imported  crude 
entering  District  V  entered  from  Canada: 
48.5 'r  of  all  Imported  refined  finished  prod- 
ucts entering  District  V  were  produced  in 
Canada.  Hawaii's  overseas  position  forbids 
us  the  economic  benefit,  fiexlbillty  or  secu- 
rity of  Canada's  quota-free  crude  or  prod- 
uct supply  yet  this  State  is  physically  as 
close  to  Canada  as  to  the  State  of  District  V. 
"Synthetic  natural  gas."  Honolulu  Gas 
Company's  major  fuel  product,  does  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  OAl,  Be- 
cause of  Hawaii's  lack  of  natural  gas  and 
liquefied  peuoleum  gas,  we  are  required  to 
produce  this  substitute  natural  gas  from 
residual  fuel  oil  and  the  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  from  unfinished  oils.  Gas  com- 
panies on  the  Mainland  can  Import  natural 


and  LP  gas  trom  Canadian  sources  or  other 
States  without  any  restrictions  from  OIA 
Our  utility  gas  product  is  essentially  simi- 
lar (923  Btu  cf  and  0,74  Sp,  Gr.)  to  natural 
gas  except  in  its  origin  it  is  made  by  man 
instead  of  by  nature,  rherefore,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  residual  oil  used  lor 
ihe  manufacture  of  -synthetic  natural  gas  " 
should  be  exempted  from  OIA  regulations. 
The  auction  program  you  propose  must  not 
apply  to  such  residual  fuel  oil  or  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  as  required  to  supply  Hawaii's 
gas  consumers  lor  it  would  only  result  In  an 
unfair  "tax"  and  a  resulting  Increase  in 
energy  cost  to  both  utility  gas  and  bottled 
gas  consumers. 

Ours  Is  the  only  base  load  utility  gas  gener- 
ation operation  of  its  type  In  the  United 
States:  we  do  not  foresee  the  Honolulu  Oil 
Gas  Process  becoming  economically  feasible 
on  the  North  American  continent  as  long  as 
pipelined  natural  gas.  liquefied  petroleum 
gas.  or  coal  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
natural  gas  is  available.  Therefore,  we  see 
no  future  difficulties  in  or  proliferation  of 
the  requested  ruling  to  exempt  from  -quota 
and  auctiomng"  Hawaii's  reeldual  oil  and 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  uniquely  required 
in  this  multi-island  State  to  meet  its  natu- 
ral gas  fuel  requirements. 

We,  therefore,  again  urge  that  Hawaii  be 
exempt  from  the  inequity  of  inclusion  in 
District  V  and  that  this  geographically  Iso- 
lated island  State  be  recognized  for  what 
It  is  and  placed  m  an  entirely  separate 
petroleum  production,  refining  and  market- 
ing category  as  District  VI  with  the  full 
right  to  import  quota-free  energy  from  our 
ntost  "convenient,  reliable  and  economical 
sources. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  C.  Joy, 
Vice  President. 
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Commodity 


Code 


Country 


Quantity 
(bjrfeis) 


Fuel- 


517  Saudi  Arabia    .- 

225  Panama 

307  Venezuela.. 

519  Arabian PeninsulaStates(Veman,Wu5ca!ana0nnn.eic  ) 

525  Aden 


.'J18.986 

■(.'8.585 
334,111 
336,362 
824. 182 


Total 


Crude.. 


517  Saudi  Arabia 
'i60  Indonesia... 
507     Iran... 


LPG. 
Jet. 


Total- 


Total 

Total  imports  (1966). 


517    Saudi. 


«,Li2.226 

&,S03. 
3,521, 
1,286, 

219 

026 
053 

11,710 
98 

298 
D49 

277 
307 
274 

122 


Netherlands  Antilles. 
Veneru'ila. . 
Trinoad... 
Car'da  ,     . 


2,213,752 

2.996.288 

lU2,76b 

1,377 

5,314.182 

21.335.655 


[Statement  of  Hawaii  State  Senate  President 
John  J.  Hulten  to  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Hoehn.  Ad- 
ministrator. Oil  Import  Administration. 
Apr.  26.  19681 

In  response  to  Administrator  Hoehn's  an- 
nouncement of  April  5.  1968.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed Section  24  which  would  gl-ant  alloca- 
tions of  crude  and  unfinished  oils  to  new  or 
rehabilitation  refineries  as  soon  as  they  go 
on  stream. 

Imported  oil  and  oil  products  are  virtually 
the  only  source  of  energy  available  to  Ha- 
waii Consequently,  the  cost  of  oil  and  oil 
products  is  a  crucial  factor  in  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy and  of  paramount  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

Section  4  of  the  present  Oil  Imports  Reg- 
ulations requires  that  a  person  in  District  V 
operate  his  refinery  for  fifteen  months  before 
he  can  receive  an  allocation  of  crude  or  un- 
finished oil.  This  regulation  has  the  effect 


of  limiting  the  potential  sites  of  refineries 
to  those  areas  where  domestic  supply  of 
crude  oil  is  readily  available  to  allow  the 
plant  to  operate  for  fifteen  months.  This 
fifteen-month  operating  requirement  has 
special  significance  in  Hawaii  where  there 
are  known  petroleum  deposits. 

There  Is  only  one  refinery  in  Hawaii — the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  Com- 
pany officials  estimated  that  In  1961  97  5 
per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  processed  at  this 
refinery  was  foreign  crude  oil.  With  no  pe- 
troleum deposits  available  locally,  any  po- 
tential refiner  who  wishes  to  build  a  plant 
in  Hawaii  must  import  his  entire  supply  of 
crude  oil — either  "exchanged"  oil  or  domestic 
oil.  Both  the  "exchanged"  oil  and  the  do- 
mestic oil  are  much  more  expensive  than 
the  foreign  crude  oil  processed  by  Standard 
Oil.  Thus  for  the  first  fifteen  months,  the 
new  competitor  would  be  at  a  substantial 
financial  disadvantage.  This  situation  has  re- 
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suited  in  discouraging  potential  refiners 
from  entering  the  Hawaii  market. 

The  proposed  rule  eliminating  the  fifteen- 
month  qualifying  period  Is  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii.  It  eliminates  a  major  entry 
barrier  to  the  building  of  additional  refiner- 
lee  in  Hawaii  It  is  hoped  that  the  entry  of 
one  or  more  new  refiners  will  result  in  price 
competition  that  will  benefit  all  the  people 
of  Hawaii  ,        ^     . 

The  OH  Import  Quota  Program  has  had 
many  adverse  effects  in  Hawaii  due  to  the 
impoeition  of  controls  on  an  insular  state, 
some  2.30«  miles  from  the  West  Coast  The 
present  change  alleviates  part  of  the  disad- 
vantage our  economy  must  assume,  and  we 
hope  that  in  the  future  other  changes  may 
be  made  which  will  recognize,  and  be  com- 
mensurate With,  the  unique  needs  and  posi- 
tion of  Hawaii. 

[Letter  of  Boy  J.  Leffingwell.  executive  vice 
president.  Hawaii  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, to  Mr.  Hoehn  on  the  proposal  to  per- 
mit  new    refineries    to   obtain    Immediate 
allocations.  Apr.  26.  19681 
-  DE.AR  MR    hoehn:  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
portune v'o     comment     on     the     proposed 
imendment  to  OIA  Regulation  enabling  the 
erxntmg  of  allocations  of  crude  oil  ajid  un- 
finished oils  to  new  or  rehabilitated  refinery 
ajid  petrochemical  plants  as  soon  as  they  go 
on  stream  rather  than  having  them  wait  a 
vear  or  more  to  develop  qualifying  inputs. 
"    The  Hawaii  Manufacturers  Association  Is 
wholeheartedly    in    favor    of    this    proposed 
amendment  to  OIA  Regulations.  The  amend- 
ment will  :Ulow   new  companies  to  Initiate 
the    refining    and    petrochemical    activities 
without   a   major   delay   in   obtaining   their 
lust  import  quota  allocation.  It  Is  certainly 
a  step  toward  more  equitable  treatment  of 
petroleum  processing  companies  by  OIA. 

The  stifilng  of  competition  by  the  current 
OIA  ruling  that  a  refining  company  must 
operate  one  vear  on  domestic  crude  before 
becoming  ell^ble  for  a  foreign  crude  alloca- 
tion with  Its  inherent  economic  advantages, 
cm  only  deter  the  establishment  oi  addi- 
tional refining  and  petrochemical  plants 
which  woLld  otherwise  be  economically  leasl- 

We  wish  to  also  restate  our  position  that 
Hawaii  should  be  separated  from  District  V 
I  as  we  are  bv  2.200  miles  ol  ocean)  and  ex- 
empted in  such  a  manner  so  ;is  to  enable  this 
area  to  Import  its  requirements  of  most  cer- 
talnlv  crude  oil  and  possibly  finished  prod- 
ucts Petroleum  prices,  especially  In  the  five 
,5)  out-lslands  of  Hawaii,  -ire  higher  than  in 
any  Mainland  district.  Since  energy  is  so  es- 
sential to  manufacturing,  both  small  and 
large  and  Hawaii's  industry  i  because  of  the 
Islands  limited  population )  must  compete  In 
tiie  world-wide  market,  this  area  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue  to  thrive  and  increase 
its  standard  of  living  without  the  full  bene- 
fits of  competltlvelv  priced  petroleum  fuels, 
our  primary  source  of  heat  and  power. 
Sincerely. 

Roy  J.  LErriNGWEU., 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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much  as  60c  a  barrel,  fuming  domesuc 
crudes  in  District  V  have  a  premivun  value 
70f  a  barrel  over  equivalent  foreign  crude  and 
a  West  Coast  Hawaii  transportation  cost  of 
50?  a  barrel  would  be  Incurred,  this  new 
petroleum  operation  would  be  economically 
handicapped  by  approximately  $120  a  barrel 
for  each  barrel  of  domestic  crude  it  would  be 
forced  to  run  that  first  year  because  of  its 
foreign  oil  quota  Ineligibility.  For  a  "small 
industry  plant."  such  as  might  be  most 
feasible  in  Hawaii,  this  unfair  "tax"  during 
its  first  year  of  operation  would  be  a  strong 
economic  deterrent. 

You  iu-e  to  be  commended  for  proposing 
this  change  In  rulings  and  we  urge  Its  early 
adoption. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  C.  Joy. 


[Letter  of  Paul  C.  Joy  to  Mr.  Hoehn  on  the 
proposal  to  permit  new  petrochemical  op- 
erations to  obtain  immediate  allocations, 
Apr.  26,  19681 

Dear  Ms.  Hoehn  :  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  comments  concerning  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  OIA  regulations  which 
will  permit  new  peuoleum  processing  opera- 
tions to  oB'Um  immediate  eligibility  for  oil 
import  qudtas. 

We  flrmlV  support  this  proposed  amend- 
ment espec^ly  as  it  pertains  to  Hawaii. 
Should  a  new  refiner  or  petrochemical  opera- 
tion be  planned  for  Hawaii,  it  woiUd,  under 
current  rules,  be  forced  to  operate  during  its 
first  year  on  Imported  domestic  fuel  oil 
shipp«i  from  the  West  Coast  at  premium  U.S. 
tanker  transportaUon  Urlffs  amounting  to  as 


[Letter  of  Representative  Patsy  T    Mink  to 
Mr    Hoehn  on  the  proposed  regulation  to 
permit  a  new  refinery  to  obtain  an  alloca- 
'lon  as  soon  as  a  new  plant  goes  on  stream, 
and  the  proposal  of  ajjctlonlng  oil  Import 
licenses.    Apr.    29.    19OT1 
Dear  Mr.  Hoehn:  Thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  sys- 
tem for  "auctioning  oil  import  licenses  and 
the  proposed  new  regulations  which  would 
permit  a  new  refinerv  or  petrochemical  plant 
to  obtain  an  allocation  as  soon  as  the  new 
plant   goes   on   stream,   rather   than   having 
to  wait  a  year  or  more  to  develop  qualifying 
inputs  as  "the  present  systeni  requires. 

With  regard  to  the  latter.  I  am  whole- 
heartedlv  in  support  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Although  at  present  there  Is  only  one 
refinery  m  Hawaii,  this  new  amendment 
should"  encourage  new  companies  to  Initiate 
refining  and  petrochemical  activities  in  our 
state  since  thev  will  not  be  placed  in  an 
economic  and  competitive  disadvantage  by 
having  to  use  domestic  fuel  oil  shipped  from 
the  West  Coast  for  the  first  15  months  of 
their  operation. 

The    proposed   change   is    a    positive   step 
toward    eliminating    discriminatory    barriers 
in   the   petroleum   industry   in  Hawaii.   It   is 
mv  hope  that  new  refineries  and  petrochemi- 
cal operations  will  now  locate  in  Hawaii  so 
that  the  consumer  public  and  affected   in- 
dustries will   benefit   from   the  lower   prices 
resulting  from  genuine  price  competition  in 
the  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  areas. 
However,   the  proposed   new  system  of   auc- 
tioning oil  import  licenses  represents  little 
or  no  improvement  for  the  Hawaii  situation. 
As  you  may  well  know  and  as  I  can  only 
once  "again    reiterate,    my    position    is    that 
Hawaii  represents  a  special  situation  as  an 
insular    state    having    no    indigenous    fossil 
fuels    In   addition   it   has   been  clear   for   a 
number  of  years  now  that  the  national  secu- 
rity   rationale   for    the    oil    import    program 
does  not  have  validity  when  applied  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  since  It  does  not  have  a  fos- 
sil fuel  recovery  Industry'  which  needs  eco- 
nomic encouragement  and  protection.  It  is 
equally    clear    that    all    petroleum    products 
must  "be    shipped   to    Hawaii    over    at    least 
2  200  miles  of   international   waters  regard- 
less of  the  source,  foreign  or  domestic,  and 
therefore    the    security    of    overland    supply 
argument  Is  not  persuasive. 

Hence  I  believe  that  Hawaii  should  not 
come  within  the  oil  import  program  as  pres- 
ently constituted  or  as  it  may  be  revised 
with  regard  to  auctioning  of  oil  import  li- 
censes. As  I  understand  It.  the  proposed  auc- 
tion system  would  provide  just  a  new  way 
of  allocating  the  oil  Import  quotas  thus  re- 
taining the  old  evil  In  a  new  form. 

What  Hawaii  seeks  is  not  a  change  in  form 
but  substantive  and  equitable  consideration 
by  the  OH  Import  Administration  which 
w'ould  take  account  of  Its  special  economic 
and  geographic  circumstances,  eg  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Presently.  Hawaii's  cost  of  living  is  approx- 
imately 15  per  cent  higher  than  the  48  main- 


land states  and  the  additional  cost  of  pur- 
chasing impcrt  quotas  is  a  hidden  cost  pussed 
on  to  the  consuming  public  in  nearly  every 
retail  transaction  In  the  State.  The  current 
limitation  on  ?crude  oil  Imports  has  put 
Hawaii  at  the  mercy  of  one  oil  combine 
which  has  resulted  In  an  artificial  price  of 
gasoline  averaging  six  cents  more  per  gallon 
than  that  charged  on  the  mainland,  which 
in  turn,  costs  the  Hawaii  public,  on  this  item 
alone,  nearly  15  million  dollars  a  year. 

Virtually,  100  per  cent  of  the  crude  refinert 
and  85  per  cent  of  all  petroleum  products 
consumed  in  Hawaii  are  now  imported  irc^m 
foreign  sources  vet  Hawaii  is  charged  as  if 
they  were  produced  on  the  mainland  and  in 
addition  a  phantom  freight  cost  is  tacked 
on  when,  in  fact,  the  oil  is  shipped  to  Hawaii 
in  foreign  bottoms.  In  your  letter  to  me  of 
November  21.  1967,  you  stated  that  a  major 
Justification  for  the  oil  Import  quota  pro- 
gram was  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  domestic 
market  for  domestic  petroleum.  Clearly  tlie 
facts  belle  this  contention  and  a  free  system 
of  quotas  for  Hawaii  would  not  materially 
affect  consumption  of  domestic  petroleum 
products. 

Hawaii  suffers  from  the  further  Inequity 
of  being  unable  to  import  overland  quota- 
free  products  from  Canada  Nearly  50  per 
cent  of  all  imported  foreign  crude  and  petr-  - 
leum  products  entering  District  V  durine 
1967  was  produced  in  Canada  and  thus  en- 
tered .Che  other  states  in  our  District  witho-:- 
being  subject  to  the  oH  import  quota  im- 
posed on  Hawaii.  Thus,  the  present  poh.  v 
of  the  Oil  Import  Administration  as  embod- 
ied in  the  quota  system  still  fails  to  tak> 
account  of  Hawaii's  isolated  geographic  posi- 
tion This  results  in  forcing  Hawaii's  con- 
tinuing dependency  on  one  oil  source  and 
deprives  our  State  of  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  more  flexible,  multi-based  product  sup- 
ply system. 

I  believe  that  these  facts  mandate  Hawalls 
exemption  from  its  unfair  and  baseless  in- 
clusion in  the  present  District  V  and  that 
Hawaii  should  either  be  placed  in  a  separate 
District  VI  classification  with  the  right  to 
import  foreign  oil  quota-free  or  that  a  for- 
eign trade  zone  be  authorized  encompass- 
ing the  entire  State  of  Hawaii  and  exempt- 
ing this  area  from  continental  oil  Import 
quota  requirements. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  virtually 
the  entire  State  of  Hawaii  stands  united  on 
this  proposition  and  as  evidence  of  this,  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  recently  appropri- 
ated one  hundred  thousand  dollars  m  order 
to  obtain  equitable  consideration  for  Hawaii 
under  the  oil  import  program.  Pursuant  to 
this  appropriation,  the  State  of  Hawaii  has. 
within  the  past  month,  initiated  an  i^nti- 
trust  action  against  the  Standard  OH  Com- 
pany of  California. 

The  Oil  Import  Administration  has  recog- 
nized the  special  situation  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  has  accordingly 
given  them  special  consideration  based  on 
their  insular  status.  In  light  of  their  treat- 
ment. I  submit  that  the  concept  of  a  Hawaii 
foreign  trade  zone  or  Hawaii  as  a  separate 
District  VI  is  clearly  rational  and  fully  jus- 
tified. 

At  this  time,  therefore.  I  respectfully  tirge 
that  now  is  the  time  for  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  Hawaii  also. 
Very  truly  vours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 
^f ember  of  Congress. 


[Letter  of  Paul  C.  Joy,  Vice-President.  Hono- 
lulu Gas  Co.,  regarding  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration control  over  source  of  raw 
materials  for  production  of  natural  eas 
April  19.  1968)  and  Representative  Patsy 
T.  Minks  letter  to  Elmer  L.  Hoehn.  Oil 
Administrator  on  same  subject  iMay  1. 
1968)  1 
DEAR  Mrs,  Mink:    I  thought  you  would  be 

interested  :n  the  attached  testimony  which 


the  Honolulu  Gas  Company  has  just  sub- 
mlttSi  to  the  OH  import  Administration^ 
The  OH  import  Administration's  contem- 
Dlat^d   plan    lo   auction   oH    import   quotas 
could  wen  result  in  further  increasing  ener- 
g°y  cit^  in  Hawaii  by  requiring  Haw«U   pre  - 
fnt  and  possible  future  refiners  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful  bidder  for  crude  o'^  ^-^P"^  /'^^^^ 
to   process   in   his   refinery.   His   '^nly   alter 
nate  source  of  refinery  Input  would  be  U.S. 
crvide  shipped  to  Hawaii  m  relatively  small, 
expensive  U.S.  owned  and  operated  tankers^ 
wriave   also   taken   the   position   that   it 
.sTnco'ect  for  the  OH  I-P°[\  Admin  stra- 
tion  to  control  the  source  "\^^^ ,'^\J^^,^ 
terlals    required    to    provide    the  .  synt^^t  c 
natural  gas'  and  LP  gas  needed  by  Hawaii 
The  importation  and  Inter-state  movement 
of  natural  gas  is  controlled  by  the  FPC  rather 
th^n  the  OIA  for  the  other  49  contlntental 
states  and  we  believe  that  Hawaii's  gaseous 
?o?ms  of  energy  should  likewise  be  excluded 
!rom  OH  Impor't  Admlnlstratlon^re^gulations. 


DEAR  MR.  hoehn:  In  his  letter  ^^ V^^^  » 
April  11,  1968.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Joy,  Vice  Pr^^'^'-"! 
of  the  Honolulu  Gas  Company.  Ltd..  re- 
auested  your  decision  as  to  whether  his  com- 
p  nv^ialifies  tinder  Oil  Import  Regulation 
fRevlslon  5)  Amendment  5.  paragraph  (b) 
eSng  the  local  refinery  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional  Import   allocation   on   behalf   of   his 

"T^^e  carefully  read  his  letter  .nd  the 
f.,cts  submitted  to  you  in  support  of  his  re- 
nuest  for  vour  affirmative  decision  and  be- 
Ueve  hir^  t^  have  stated  a  persuasive  and 
':^ritorlmts  case  for  the  additional  allocation^ 
Not  only  does  Honolulu  Gas  have  a 
unique  gas"  production  operation  but.  in  ad- 
dUlon  ifTeems  clear  that  within  the  context 
o  the  Oil  import  Administration's  regula- 
tions Gasco's  Fuel  Gas  Generating  Process 
is  one  Which  results  in  the  burning  of  the 

''IZVZZ  like  to  indicate  my  concern 
over  the  growing  air  pollution  problem  In 
Honolulu  which  could,  to  a  large  degree,  be 
SateS  by  a  favorable  ^^-Ision  allowing 
Honolulu  Gas  to  convert  to  the  low  ash,  0.5 
weTght   per   cent   maximum   sulfur   residual 

^"f  c°all  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Department' of  Intarlor  is  the  executive  de- 

partment  of  government  Pr'n;^'^'\y/"P°"ti 
bie  for  the  maintenance  of  our  natural 
beauty  and  the  preservation  of  a  clean  and 
hia  thv  atmosphere  as  is  attested  by  the 
many  public  statements  by  Secretary  Udall. 
Yet  the  policy  of  the  Oil  Import  Admin- 
istration in  this  matter  has  mea^umbly  con- 
tributed to  the  dirty  air  breathed  by  the 
citizens  of  Honolulu. 

in  this  respect  then,  your  favorable  deci- 
sion would  be  consistent  not  only  with  the 
DOhcv  of  the  United  SUates  and  the  sense  of 
Congre^  as  embodied  In  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  Ptiblic  Law  90-148  but  also  with  that 
of  vour  own  department. 

Therefore     on    behalf    of    the    people    of 
Hawaii   and    !he   Honolulu    Gas   Company    I 
urge  yw  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  Mr.  Joy's  request. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  trulv  vours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 


U  S  DEP.^RTMENT  OF  U^BOR  IS  NOT 

QUALIFIED  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LEG- 

ISL.\TIVE  EMPLO\'MENT 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 

Record.  _    ^v,,,^^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virt^inia.  Ml. 
Sneaker  I  would  like  to  draw  attention 
ofthe  H^use  to  another  act  of  stupid- 
Uy  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
ol  our  Government. 

The  U  S  Department  of  Labor  is  no\^ 
canducting  an  investigation  of  dis- 
cJirnSuon-  in  the  stafT-hiring  practices 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

As  of  May  1.  three  investigators  have 
been  examining  all  1968  vac^ancy  notices 
med  bv  Members  with  the  branch  office 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  located 
S  room  1016.  Longworth  House  Office 
Building.  A  hst  is  being  compiled  fo  a 
news  expose  of  all  Members  who  listed 
requirements  for  their  vacancies  con- 
sidered—by  the  Department  of  Labor- 
to  be  unfair. 

My  name  is  on  the  list:  because  I  le- 
quested  a  female  secretary.  This  is  dis- 
crimination by  sex.  . 

The  Vice  President's  name  is  on  the 
list,  because  he  asked  that  any  applicant 
referred  be  a  "Humphrey  backer.    That 
■     IS  con.sidered  political  discrimination. 

Mr.  speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  not  qualintd  in  the 
field  of  legislative  employment.  There  ha.s 
been  considerable  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  personnel  assist- 
ance office  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  it  is  time  we  took  action. 

A  central  employment  office   for   the 
House  of  Representatives  could  provide 
a  coordinated  businesslike  procedure  in 
obtaining  references,  giving  shorthand, 
typing,  and  other  skill  tests.  The  office 
could   also   develop   office    management 
systems  which  would  be  of  great  benefit 
in  helping   freshmen   Members   '-^et   or- 
ganized.  I   would   hope   such   an   office 
^vould  also  work  toward  estabUshing  .lob 
classification  .standards  for  our  individ- 
ual staffs  which  would  put  an  end  to  our 
present  salary  bidding  competition  and 
perhaps  recognize  experience  gained  by 
length  of  service  through  in-grade  in- 

Should  an  investigation  ever  be  needed 
within  our  own  central  persormel  office. 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration could  accomplish  it  without 
the    assistance    of    the    Department   of 

Labor.  ,  ^ 

The  current  investigation  anses  be- 
cause the  House  and  Senate  have  pro- 
nded  space  m  the  Capitol  Buildings  for 
branch  offices  of  the  U.S.  EmPlo>T,ien^ 
Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  branch  offices  provide  a  service 
onlv  to  Members  of  Congress  m  inter- 
viewing and,  upon  request,  leferrmg  ap- 
plicants to  congressional  offices  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  qualifications  listed 
for  the  vacancy. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  U^. 
Employment  Ser^•ice  is  ^Junction  of  he 
Federal  Government  rather  than  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  The 
Sip'oyees  are  paid  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  investigation  is  being  conducted  at 
the  direction  of  Arthur  A.  Chapm  spe- 
cial assistant  for  equal  oPPfrtumty  in 
manpower     programs.     E^■ldently     Mr. 


Chapin  believes  a  Congressman  should 
hire  an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  for  his  personal  staff  and 
that  we  should  also  hire  a  proportionate 
number  of  those  just  out  of  high  school 
and  those  just  under  the  age  of  70  to 
show  that  age  is  not  a  factor. 

Of  course  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
also  interested  in  the  question  of  race.  If 
the  law  condoned  it  I  am  sure  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  also  investigate 
our  discriminatory  practices  on  the  ques- 
tions of  intelligence  level,  spelling  abil- 
ity, typing  and  shorthand  skills,  and 
mini-skirts. 


MR.  FEIGHAN  WINS 
Mr     PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  the  knowledgeable  and  discerning  elec- 
torate of  the  20th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  gave  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
a,ble  Michael  A.  Feighan.  the  right  once 
again  lo  represent  his  party  in  the  cru- 
cial election  of  November  next. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  many  splendid  attributes  of  this 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  works 
amongst  us  quietly  and  efficiently  with 
unfailing  courtesy,  pleasing  humor  and 
kindlv  dignity:  his  wise  couasel  has  been 
available  to  all  and  his  consummate 
statesmanship  has  endowed  our  proceed- 
ings with  great  distinction. 

Mr.  Feighan  has  just  emerged  from  a 
confrontation  with  the  significant  issues 
of  our  day  and  his  success  indicates  to 
me  that  Ins  vears  at  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  a.s  an  indefatiga- 
ble member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  well  as  his  decades  of  scru- 
pulous and  scholarly  attention  to  thou- 
sands   of    legislative    chores,    have    not 
dulled  Ills  perceptions  of  people  nor  re- 
moved him  from  an  awareness  of  human 
needs  but  have  instead  made  him  acute- 
ly sensitive  to  the  gropings  of  our  society 
toward  the  great  objectives  of  American 
democracv— illuminated  and  invigorated 
throughout  by  his  deep  spiritual  devo- 

May  I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  one  of  this  country's  great  humani- 
tarian legislators,  and  one  of  the  O^to- 
pians  of  this  House,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Feighan  of  Ohio. 


THE    POOR    PEOPLE'S    MARCH    ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromCaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  the  first  contingent  of  the  Poor 
J^^pfe-s  March  is  scheduled  to  arrKe  in 
Washington.  The  goals— and  the  possi- 
able  consequcnces-of  the  march  are  a 
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matter  of  dt>ep  concern  to  all  of  us  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Even  the  President 
has  adfhitted  that  there  are  'inherent 
dangers"  in  a  gathering  of  such  propor- 
tions in  a  city  which  is  still  in  a  state 
of  unrest  following  an  outbreak  of  dis- 
order barely  a  month  ago. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  fact  that 
injustice,  pwverty.  and  hunger  exist  in 
various  parts  of  our  country.  This  is  re- 
grettable, and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
enable  every  American  to  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  build  for  himself  a  full 
and  meaningful  life.  I  do  dispute  the 
claim,  however,  that  any  group — be  they 
black  or  white — has  the  right  to  move 
into  a  city  like  Washington  for  the  ex- 
press pui-pose  of  disrupting  its  normal 
fmictions  until  its  demands  are  met.  Tliis 
is  not  the  democratic  process,  this  is  gov- 
ernment by  blackmail. 

If  lawlessness  and  disorder  are  per- 
mitted to  prevail  in  Washington  during 
the  forthcoming  demonstration,  the 
Ur.itr-d  Spates,  as  a  nation,  will  be  greatly 
•Aearcer.ed  m  the  eyes  of  its  law-abiding 
cK'.zens  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
President  has  a  responsibility  and  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  it  veiT  clear  to  those 
who  would  'turn  Washington  downside 
up  and  upside  down"  that  violence  and 
disruption  of  the  Government  will  not  be 
tolerated.  He  should  state  firmly  that 
whatever  force  is  necessary  will  be  used 
:q  deal  with  violent  and  unlawful  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators. 

Congress  has  already  made  it  quite 
clear  that  it  is  ready  to  act.  even  if  the 
President  is  not.  A  bill  to  prohibit  a  mass 
camp-in'  on  Federal  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  require  the 
costing  of  bonds  for  damage  done  to 
Government  property  in  order  to  obtain 
a  permit  for  organized  demonstrations, 
has  been  ordered  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  House  at  any  time  if  the 
need  arises.  I  heartily  support  this  legis- 
lation because  I  believe  the  Mall  area  and 
the  public  parkiands  are  for  all  the  peo- 
ple to  use  and  to  enjoy:  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  by  a  relatively  small 
.mmority  group  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
pressure  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  bow  to  its  demands. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  and  apprehen- 
sive about  the  forthcoming  march  on 
Washington.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
combination  of  large  numbers  of  people 
in  temporary  shelters  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time  will  almost  inevitably  lead 
to  disruption  and  violence.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  President  and  city  officials 
.vill  have  the  good  sense  to  move  in 
quickly  with  whatever  force  necessary  if 
•he  need  arises.  Looting,  burning,  and 
anarchy  cannot,  must  not.  prevail  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


RUMORS  OF  DETENTION  CAMPS 
UNFOUNDED 

M;  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
::!i.,>^.>  c.  nsent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tn.s  poir.t  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous niatter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  :o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lowa.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  feel  constrained  to 
comment  on  the  recent  report  on  "Guer- 
rilla Warfare  Advocates  in  the  United 
States"  and  the  subsequent  publicity  it 
has  received  regardimr  possible  use  of 
detention  centers  to  counter  such  ac- 
tivities. 

Though  issued  under  the  aegis  of  the 
committee  as  part  of  its  re.sponsibility 
to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
matters  of  national  security,  a  report  of 
this  kind  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  personal  opinions  of  the  members  of 
that  committee. 

While  it  is  essential  that  genuinely 
subversive  activities  in  this  country  be 
under  the  careful,  persistent,  and  pro- 
fessional surveillance  and  control  of  ap- 
propriate law-enforcement  officials — as 
they  are.  reckless  reprisal  statements 
only  serve  to  provide  fuel  for  those  tiying 
to  inflame  further  the  emotions  of  our 
already  highly  charged  ghetto  commu- 
nities. 

A  dispropwrtionate  concentration  on 
presumed  conspiratorial  dangers  diverts 
us  from  the  principal  sources  of  urban 
unrest  and  protest,  which  are  essentially 
social  and  economic. 

The  report  itself  concedes  that  guer- 
rilla uprisings  are  "alien  to  both  the 
American  mentality  and  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  in  the  ghettos,"  and 
states  that  "there  is  little  doubt  that  such 
an  uprising  could  be  effectively  and 
quickly  controlled." 

It  is.  therefore,  most  regrettable  that 
it  has  served  to  again  .stimulate  base- 
less and  highly  misleading  rumors  about 
detention  camps,  as  a  solution  to  upris- 
ings which  it  admits  are  not  likely  to 
occur. 

Consequently.  I  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  obtain  once  again  a 
clarification  of  the  detention  camp  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Secm-ity  Act.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  today.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  J.  Walter  Yeagley.  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision, has  stated  that  "a  review  of  emer- 
gency detention  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  will  reveal 
that  there  is  no  support  therein  for  the 
establishment  of  detention  centers  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  HCUA 
report.  " 

Mr.  Yeagley  points  out  that,  while  de- 
tention camps  were  maintained  for  a 
few  years  after  the  McCarran  Act  was 
passed,  with  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, they  were  never  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. And,  in  fact,  they  were  abandoned 
more  than  10  years  ago. 

Some  of  those  installations  are  now 
being  used  as  regular  Federal  prison 
camps.  One  has  been  taken  over  as  a 
State  correctional  institution.  Another 
is  now  used  for  grazing  cattle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  circulation  of  rumors 
about  "concentration  camps"  for  Negro 
militants  can  only  heighten  tensions  and 
fears  at  a  critical  time  when  responsible 
public  officials  should  be  moving  to  re- 
duce them. 

I  uige  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  American  people  to  reject  those 
rumors,  and  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Yeagley 's  letter: 


Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  9.  1968 
Hon.  John  C.  Culver. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De\r  Mr.  Congressman:  Considerable  pub- 
lic attention  has  recently  been  focused  on 
the  subject  of  •emergency  detention"  and 
"concentration  camps  or  detention  centers" 
allegedly  maintained  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  otherwise  referred  to  as  the 
McCarran  Act. 

Rumors  about  the  existence  of  "concen- 
tration camps"  in  the  United  States  started 
spreading  in  1966.  probably  as  the  result  uf 
allegations  contained  in  an  article  cap- 
tioned "Concentration  Camps  USA"  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  R  .•Mien,  Jr.,  at  the  request  if 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  This  pamphlet  has  been  reviewed 
by  this  Division  and  found  to  be  replete  with 
inaccuracies.  'Vou  may  wish  to  refer  to  the 
reports' of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  lor 
background  information  on  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Liberties 
which  commissioned  Mr.  Allen  to  write  his 
article. 

More  recently,  an  article  in  the  May  6, 
1968  issue  of  "The  Washington  Post"  cap- 
tioned "HUAC  Would  Intern  Any  Negro 
■Guerrillas'  "  attributes  to  the  HUAC  a  sug- 
gestion that  "guerrilla  warfare  "  advocated  by 
militant  black  nationalists  might  be  coun- 
tered by  "detention  centers"  among  other 
devices.  According  to  this  article  Committee 
Chairman  Willis  declared  that  'mixed  Com- 
munist and  black  nationalist  elements  across 
the  Nation  are  planning  and  organizing 
guerrlUa-type  operations  against  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  of  such  violence  the 
Committee  contended  that  "the  guerrillas 
would  be  declaring  a  state  of  war  within  the 
country  and  therefore  would  forfeit  their 
rights  as  in  wartime."  .According  to  the 
HUAC  report  "The  McCarren  Act  provides 
for  various  detention  centers  to  be  operated 
throughout  the  country  and  these  might  well 
be  utilized  lor  the  temporary  imprisonment 
of  warring  guerrillas." 

A.  review  of  emergency  detention  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
will  reveal  that  there  is  no  support  therein 
for  the  establishment  of  detention  centers 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  HCUA  report. 
That  .Act  provides  that  in  the  event  of  (11 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions,  or  i2i  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  lt  i  3  •  insurrection  within  the 
United  States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  proclaim  the  exist- 
ence o:  an  Internal  :.ecurlty  emergency  and 
during  such  emergency,  acting  through  the 
Attorney  Creneral.  to  apprehend,  and  by 
order,  detain  persons  as  to  whom  there  Is 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such  per- 
sons will  engage  in  or  conspire  wi'h  others 
to  engage  in.  acts  of  espionage  cr  sabotage. 

In  keeping  with  the  provisions,  facilities 
were  maintained  for  a  few  years  with  funds 
appropriately  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  These  facilities  were  located 
at  Tule  Lake.  California;  Wickenburg  and 
Florence,  .\rizona;  El  Reno.  Oklahoma:  Allen- 
wood.  Pennsylvania;  and  Avon  Park.  Florida. 
These  facilities  were  never  used  for  the  fore- 
going purposes.  .About  1957.  "he  project  was 
discontinued,  the  camps  abandoned  and  since 
that  time  no  such  camps  have  been  main- 
tained and  no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

The  installations  at  AUenwood  and  Flor- 
ence are  now  used  as  regular  Federal  Prison 
camps  where  minimum  security  inmates 
charged  with  a  •.ariety  of  offenses  are  con- 
fined. The  site  at  El  Reno  is  used  as  grazing 
land  for  cattle  kept  by  the  Farm  operated  by 
the  nearby  Federal  Reformatory  in  which 
youthful  offenders  are  confined.  The  Avon 
Park  Installation  was  taken  over  by  the  State 
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of  Florida  as  the  Avon  Park  Correctional 
Institution.  The  Wickenburg  site,  which  had 
been  eased  from  the  City  of  Wlckenberg 
was  turned  back  to  the  City  In  1956  The  Tule 
Lke  site,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Department  of  Interior,  was  returned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 

Interior  In  1956.  r-i.^rir    ctited 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  stated^ 
during  his  appearance  on  April  7,  1968,  on 
NBC's  "Meet  The  Press,"  that  there  are  no 
concentration  camps  In  this  country  and 
there  will  be  no  concentration  cainps  in  ihis 
country.  He  added  that  ••R">"°^';'^^^"^J^J 
that  arises  from  rumors,  are  a  g^eat  threat 
to  us  Fear  itself  is  a  great  threax.  and  peo- 
p°e  who  spread  false  rumors  about  concen- 
uatlon  camps  are  either  Ignorant  of  the 
S  or  have  a  motive  of  dividing  this  cotin- 

^The  following  appeared  in  an  article  In  the 
M.rch  3  1968  issue  of  "The  Washington 
Post'  captioned  "Negro  Detention  Camps; 
Debunking  of  a  Myth":  walt.er 

Assistant  AttOTnev  General  J.  Walter 
Yeaglev  Whose  Internal  .security  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  would  ^^clmlnlster 
Title  II  of  the  McCarran  Act  If  It  were 
mvoked  savs  there  are  two  basic  reasons 
whv  the  Act  could  not  be  legally  applied 
■gainst  a  nameless  mass  of  Negroes  ^^'ho  h^P" 
pen  to  be  in  a  street  where  a  riot  ts  taking 

''^The  Act  requires  that  each  "detained" 
person  be  arrested  on  a  warrant  specifying 
I'is  name  and  stating  the  Government  s  belief 
that  he  may  engage  or  conspire  t«  engage  In 
sabotage  or  espionage.  „,„,^ 

Even  if  the  rioting  were  f^r'^^HV  ?«;lf  ^ 
,,n   "insurrection."    there    is   no   evidence     o 
date  that  it  is  or  may  be  fon.ented     in  aW 
of  a  foreign  enemy,"  as  required  before  Tl 
lie  II  could  be  applied.  ,o^   fnr  mass 

•I  know  of  no  contingency  plan  for  mass 
Federal  detention  of  Negroes  under  Title  II 
or  anv  other  statute."  says  Yeagley.  It 
would"  be  absolutely  unconstitutional  for 
us    to   do   what    Rap    Brown    accuses    us   or 

doing." 

Sincerely, 

J.  Walter  Yeaglev, 
.i.-isistant  Attorney  General. 


THIRTIETH    NEW    ENGLAND    CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  NAACP 


Mr  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28  the  30th  annual  convention  of  the 
New  England  chapter  of  the  NAACP 
was  held  in  Providence.  R.I.  I  include 
my  remarks  prepared  for  that  occasion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

THIRTIETH   NF.W   ENGLAND   CONVENTION   OF  THE 

NAACP 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend 
to  the  30th  New  England  Convention  of  the 
NAACP  the  greetings  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Rhode  Island's  Congres- 
sional Delegation.  ,„,,„„! 
A  storv  in  last  Thursday's  Journal- 
Bulletin  stated  that  Rhode  Island's  four- 
man  Congressional  team  was  highly  ratea 
bv  Washington's  leading  liberal  organiza- 
tions the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
and  the  Committee  on  Political  Education. 
Three  of  our  delegation,  myself  included, 
were  grouped  with  nelghbormg  Senator  Ed- 
ward W  Brooke  at  the  top  of  the  liberal 
scale  with  COPE  ratings,  of   100  percent, 

I  am  sure  I   can   speak  for   my  colleagues 
when  I  state  that  this  liberal  voting  record 


is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us.  This 
is  especially  true  when  one  considers  the 
classic  description  of  liberalism  advanced  by 
Professor  J.  S.  Schaplro. 

In  his  famous  analysis,  Professor  Schaplro 
contends  that  liberalism  has  always  been 
characterized  bv  Its  unshaken  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  freedom  to  achieve  every  deslr- 
able  Him.  The  basic  principle  of  liberalism 
has  been  the  moral  worth,  the  absolute 
value  and  the  essential  dignity  of  the  human 
personality.  Thus,  liberals  have  ever  sought 
to  free  the  Individual  from  unjust  restraints 
imposed  upon  him  by  governments,  Institu- 
tions, and  traditions. 

Equalitv    Is    another    fundamental    liberal 
principle.    Liberalism    has    proclaimed    the 
principle  of  equality  for  all  mankind   It  must 
he    borne    m    mind,    however,    that    equality 
does  not  mean  that  all  have  equal  ability,  or 
equal  moral  perception  or  equal  personal  at- 
traction. What  It  does  mean  Is  that  all  have 
equal  rights  before  the  law.  and  that  all  are 
entitled    to   civil    liberty.   No   law   or   system 
should  confer  special  privileges  upon  some, 
and     impose     special     dlBcrlmlnation     upon 
others:    It  must  be  the  same  for  all.  Thus, 
liberalism    has    waged     an    unceasing    war 
against    privilege    whether    based    on    birth, 
wealth,  religion,  sex  or  race    In  fact,  in  the 
liberal  view,  the  chief  end  of  government  is 
to  uphold  the  liberty,  equality,  and  security 
of  aU  citizens. 

Professor  Schaplro's  analysis  of  liberalism 
describes  mv  views  The  actual  measure  of 
mv  sentiments,  however,  is  reflected  in  my 
voting  record  and  in  the  ratings  which  I  have 

Since  entering  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  last  April,  it  has  been  my  privilege  vo 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  ^^e  passage  of 
such  humane  legislation  as  the  Model  Cities 
and  Rent  Supplement  Programs,  the  Trutn- 
In-Lending  Law  and  the  Extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mv  "reatest  satisfaction,  however,  came 
earlier 'this  month  when  H  R  '2516,  the  Omni- 
bus Civil  Rights  Bill  passed  the  Congres.s  of 
the  united  States.  As  you  well  know  that 
measure  contained  provisions  strengthening 
Federal  protection  for  persons  exerclslng--or 
urging  others  to  exercise— rights  established 
bv  Congress  and  the  Constitution.  It  also  con- 
tained a  declaration  guarding  and  defining 
the  rights  of  another  oppressed  and  long- 
neglected  minority— the  American  Indian. 
Flnallv  it  contained  a  satisfactory  open  hous- 
ing provision  which  represented  the  first 
legislation  dealing  with  racial  discrimination 
in  housing  to  pass  the  United  States  Senate 
since  reconstruction. 

While    the    debates    over    the    1968    Civu 
Rights  BUI  were  concluding.  I  had  the  privi- 
leges  of   co-sponsoring   a   bill   which   would 
authorize   the   Secret.iry   of   the   Interior   to 
establish  a  national  museum  and  repository 
of  Negro  history  and  culture  at  Wllberforce. 
Ohio    This  community  was  chosen   because 
it  is  the  seat  of  Wllberforce  University,  the 
first  Negro  institution  of  higher  learning  ui 
the  united   States,  and  because  Wllberforce 
was  a  center  of  the  Abolitionist  Movenient 
and  on  the  mainline  of  the  famous  under- 
ground railroad.  ,  .^   » 
This  bill  is  m  accord  with  my  belief  that 
there  should  be  a   greater  emphasis  placed 
upon   the   important  and   unique  contribu- 
tions which  the  Negro  has  made  to  our  com- 
mon American  heritage  and  tradition.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  desirable  aim  can  also  be  ad- 
vanced bv  our  suates  and  our  municipalities 
if  thev  introduce  and  support  a  program  oi 
instruction  which  places  in  proper  perspec- 
tive   the    significant    role    of    the    Negro    in 
American   Historical    Development.    Let   our 
young  Negro  youth  and  the  white  commu- 
iiity    as    well    know    that    Jackie    Robinson, 
Jesse  Owens,  Willie  Mays.  Louis  Armstrong 
and  Lena  Home  are  net  the  only  great  Negro 
Americans,   Let  us   tell   them  of   the   Negro 
patriots  like  Crtspls  Attucks  and  the  many 


Negro  military  and  naval  heroes  of  all  our 
wars  let  them  know  of  the  outstanding 
Negro  intellectuals  like  John  Hope  :ind 
Booker  Washington  and  such  eminent  sci- 
entists as  George  W.  Carver  Tell  them  of  the 
prominent  Negro  statesmen  like  Ralph 
Bunche  and  Frederick  Douglass,  the  distin- 
guished Negro  Congressmen  ui  reconstruc- 
tion Hiram  Revels,  Blanche  Bruce  and  John 
R  Lvnch  Und  such  eminent  contemporary 
leaders  as  .Senator  Edward  Brooke,  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  the  l;.te  Martin 
Luther  King.  ,  ... 

Finally  let  us  not  forget  those  learned  hls- 
t,)rlans  such  as  Rayford  Logan  and  John  Hope 
Franklin  who  have  chronicled  and  preserved 
the  distinguished  record  of  their  people. 

That  record  deserves  to  be  known,  and  it  U. 
the  responsibllltv  of  our  schools  and  our 
teachers  to  reveal  it,  so  that  our  Negro  youth 
can  have,  as  James  Baldwin  phrased  It.  a 
sense  of  identity,  and  so  our  whlt^  com- 
munity can  be  assisted  In  developing  the 
proper  appreciation  and  respect  for  their 
Negro  brethren 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  a  quotation  which  epitomizes  the  lib- 
eralism of  which  I  have  spoken.  Here  Is  that 
auoie  "I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  thU 
imtlon  win  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true 
meaning  of  Its  creed:  'We  hold  these  trtjths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal-  "  Let  us  resolve  not  only  to  share  that 
dream  of  Martin  Luther  King's,  but  let  us 
also  make  that  dream  a  reality 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Matsunaga  '  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
MINK  I.  from  today  through  May  13,  on 
account  of/)fficial  business. 

Mr  Hicift.  for  Friday,  May  10.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  on  behalf  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr  Evans  of  Colorado,  for  May  10, 
1968  on  account  of  official  committee 
business  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 

Mr  Saylor  'at  the  request  of  Mr^ 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah  '  at  the  request  of 
Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr  HoRTON  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R  Ford  > .  for  today,  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. ,  J. 
Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  '  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ullman  ' ,  for  today.  May  9.  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washmgton  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Daniels',  for  May  9 
through  May  13,  1968,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr  Dickinson  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ' ,  for  May 
8  and  May  9,  on  account  of  official  busi- 

Mr  Buchanan  -at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford',  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 
Mr  BLTILESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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May  9,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


thac  committee  had  examined  and  found 
trulv  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  was 
thereupon  signd  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Bee.  1234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  Isstjance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  In  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
States  £ind   to  the  world. 


SENATE     ENROLLED    BILI^    AND 
..JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tr.e  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1483  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia; 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo  (  Maria  Margurlta  > ; 

S.  1909  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transconOnental  railroad:  and 

S  J  Res  129  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a.  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  losses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WiNN'  for  10  minutes,  today:  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  GooDELL  •  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
\V:nn  .  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  St.iggers  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TiERNAN  I .  for  5  minutes,  today:  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
--x:end  remarks  was  granted  to: 
M:    Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

M:-    ICHORD. 

Mr.   DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 

matt-er. 

Mr  Gross  and  to  mclude  a  telegram. 

Mr  Ritmsfeld  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remar.ks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
du;in=i  debate  on  higher  education  bill. 

.a:;  Mem't>ers  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
M^:-!ON  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  1266. 

Mr,  Reid  of  New  York  to  include  a 
table  :n  the  aeneral  debate  on  the  Higher 
Education  .Act. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  debate  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act  today. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Rogers  of  Colorado'  during 
debate  on  H  R.  15951:  > 

Mr  Leggett. 

M:-  Hanley. 

Mv  MiNisH. 

Mr  Annunzio. 


Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Gross  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  15951. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reinecke  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kupferman  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  GooDELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuppE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ViGORiTo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  tiuee 
instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  five  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1829.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
view of  peanut  price-support  program.s 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  9  o'clock  and  23  minute?  p.m.' 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Friday,  May  10,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  oi 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  ^Ad- 
ministration. H  Res.  1159.  Resolutioni^ro- 
viding  additional  compensation  lor  services 
performed  by  certain  employees  in  the  House 
Publications  Distribution  Service  i  Rept.  No. 
13681,  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration H.  Res.  1160.  Resolution  pro- 
viding lor  th'&  expenses  of  conducting  studies 
and  investigations  authorized  by  rule  XI(8) 
incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  with  amendment  iRept.  No. 
1369  1 .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  H,R,  14314,  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  funds  to  provide  employ- 
ees, their  families,  and  dependents  with 
scholarships  for  study  at  educational  institu- 
tions or  the  establishment  of  child  care  cen- 
ters for  preschool  and  school  age  dependents 
of  employees;  with  amendmetft  iRept,  No. 
1370).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  S.  1028.  An  act  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
certain  benefits  to  former  employees  of  coun- 
ty committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  iRept.  No.  1371). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HR.  14907.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1372).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  M.^HON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  J.  Res.  1268,  Joint  resolution  making 
supplement  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept,  1373).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oi 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  FULTON  of  Tennessee; 
H.R.  17167,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion .^ct  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H,R,  17168,  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR,  17169,   A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Co.Tinuttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   JOELSON, 
H  R   17170    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 


Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R  17171.  A    bill   to   provide   for   the   is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  San 
Gabriel   Mission;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR   17172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visas    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MINSHALL ; 
HR   17173    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who   have   attained    the   age   of   65   the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medi- 
cal   care,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  ROBISON; 
HR  17174    A    bill    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON : 
HR  17175    A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H  R  17176    A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  a  legal  pubUc 
holidav   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  "17177    A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN ; 
HR    17178   A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authorltv  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  issue  of  just  compensation  may  be  tried 
bv  a  iurv  in  anv  case  involving  the  condem- 
nation  of   real"  property   by    the   Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H  R  17179    A  bill   to  assist  and  encourage 
State    and    local    governments    to    establish 
nd  operate  police-community  relations  pro- 
crams,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HR  17180  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 
•lersons  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
HR  17181.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deduc- 
Mon  for  income  tax  purposes  of  contributions 


to  certain  organizations  for  judicial  reform; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Californlu: 
HR  17182  A  bill  to  amend  .section  205  of 
the  act  of  September  21.  1944  (58  Stat  736). 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By   Mr    VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  17183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
emplovee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   17184    A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States   Code,    to  provide   for   the   holding   of 
court  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  at  Easton  and 
Philadelphia  or  its  environs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HR.  17185    A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that   accumulated  sick   leave  be  credited   to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual 
be   reimbursed;    to   the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv   Mr    HALPERN: 
H.R   17186    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    a    basic 
$5,000     exemption     from     income     tax     for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H  R.  17187    A  bill  to  encourage  thp  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ROUDEBUSH  ( for  himself  and 
Mr    Myers)  : 
HR.  17188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    increases    in    rates 
of    compensation   for   disabled   veterans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr    SCHWEIKER: 
HR.  17189    A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade    in    footwear;    to    the    Committee    on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
[Durposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.J.  Res.  1269.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States  relating  to  the  .selection,  t«rm 
of  office,  and  qualifl.;ations  of  certain  Federal 
judges;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
'Williams  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1270.  Joint  resolution  w  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  lionor  of  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  A. 
MacArthur;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R  17190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
LcBuouo;  t  j  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO; 
H  R.  r719l;  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllippo 
Ciaravino;      to      the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts. 
H.R.  17192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Lulinde  Velasquez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
and  Elvire  Yazbek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  17194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
AfTatigato;      to     the     Committee     on      the     ^ 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17195  A  bill  f-or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
P  X.  O'Neill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  17196    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Caesar  Octavio  Jimenez-Pazos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  17197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baruch 
Rouven;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  17198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Gomez  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HR.    17199.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Am- 
brosio  Andreo  Martinez;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI; 
H  R.  17200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  .'Uimad  Farhoody;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  17201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Russo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  17202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Shwee  Fone  Liu:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  17203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doo  Howl 
Koo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  17204  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Etta  Wll- 
mot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER 
H.R.    17205.   A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Dr. 
Rafael  Arias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  17206.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lucas  R. 
Tapias  and   his  wife.   Ana   Valencia  Hernalz 
Tapias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PROPOSED  EXPANSION  OF 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG.  JR. 

OF    yiRGlNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 
Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  airlines 

serving  the  Greater  Washington  metro- 
politan area  have  indicated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  their  desire 
for  a  vast  expansion  of  National  Airport, 
including  the  construction  of  new  t^ei-mi- 
nal  facilities,  new  runways,  and  addi- 
tional parking  spaces— at  an  estimated 
cost  in  excess  of  S40  million. 


For  those  of  us  who  question  the  logic 
of  National's  overci-owded  condition  at 
a  time  when  Dulles  International  Air- 
port sits  relatively  idle  nearby,  this  pro- 
posal by  the  airlines  is  disappointing  but 
not  necessarily  suiT>rising. 

National  Airport  is  crowded  far  beyond 
its  capacity,  and  its  proximity  to  Wash- 
ington is  substantially  negated  by  the 
congestion,  lack  of  adequate  parking  fa- 
cilities, and  increasing  delays  in  take- 
offs  and  landings.  It  is  only  natural  to 
expect  demands  for  better  facilities  so 
long  as  National  continues  to  handle  as 
much  of  Washington's  air  traffic  as  it 

does. 

The  answer,  it  appears  to  me.  is  to  re- 


quire the  transfer  of  as  much  of  the 
area's  air  traffic  as  possible  to  Dulles,  the 
airport  Congress  created  to  serve  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  the  jet  age.  Expan- 
.sion  of  National  is  unthinkable.  The 
traffic  there  has  introduced  into  the 
urban  area  such  unpleasant  factors  as 
noi.se.  pollution,  and  safety  pioblems.  and 
should  be  abated,  not  increased. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  currently 
is  investigating  ways  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion at  National  Airport.  I  have  urged 
the  transfer  of  substantial  amounts  of 
the  Washington  air  traffic  to  Dulles  and 
have  proposed  a  formula  by  which  that 
transfer  coula  be  accomplished.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  CAB  will  soon  direct 
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the  airlines  to  use  Dulles  and  thereby 
create  an  improved  situation  ,at  Na- 
tional. That  is  the  most  sensible  and 
certainly  the  least  expensive  approach. 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  SPEAKS  AT 
VIRGINIA  MENTAL  HEALTH  SYM- 
POSIUM 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

F    VIRGIN  T.f 
IN    rHE   .SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

M:    SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 

pnv.lPt'p  ;ast  night  to  introduce  Senator 
Abrah.am  Ribicoff.  of  Connecticut,  at  a 
symposium  on  mental  health  and  the 
community  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

In  his  address.  Spnator  Ribicoff  dis- 
cussed the  development  of  various  men- 
tal health  programs  and  cit.ed  the  strong 
community  support  for  Project  Promise, 
a  pilot  pro.iect  of  the  Alexandria  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  which 
stresses  rehabilitation  and  resocializa- 
tion. 

This  imaginative  program  could  serve 
as  a  model  throughout  the  country'.  A 
key  component  is  rehabilitation  designed 
to  reduce  chronic  disability  to  the  extent 
that  the  individual  under  treatment  can 
function  within  the  community  as  efTec- 
tively  as  possible. 

Senator  Ribicoff  said: 

This  innovative  progrnm  Is  attracting  out- 
standing area  professionals  and  volunteers 
like  a  magnet  It  Is  also  attracting  Interest 
elsewhere  In  the  nation. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  appearance  is  part 
of  an  extensive  program  of  public  educa- 
tion and  information  sponsored  by  the 
center,  together  with  the  Alexandria  Bar 
Association,  the  Alexandria  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Alexandria  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Alexandria  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Alexandria  Mental  Health 
A.?sociation. 

These  agencies  have  sponsored  a  series 
of  symposia  to  disseminate  information 
related  to  mental  health.  Besides  Senator 
Ribicoff,  speakers  have  included  former 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  of  Illinois,  and  psycho- 
analyst-author. Dr.  Rollo  May,  of  New 
York  University. 

Later  this  year  Margaret  Mead,  the  re- 
nowned anthropologist,  will  speak  at  a 
center-sponsored  symposium. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Ribicoff's 
thoughtful  address  last  night  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rem.\rks  by  Senator  Abr.\h.am  Ribicoff  at 

A  Symposivm  on  Mext.'.l  Health  and  the 

Community.  May  8.  1968.  Alexandria.  Va, 

You  men  and  women  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  your  community: 

You  who  give  of  your  time  and  resources 
to  help  bring  a  healthy  life  to  your  com- 
munity: 

You  know  that  mental  health  Is  public 
health — that  mental  health  must  be  a  com- 
munity endeavor. 

This  notion  is  fairly  new  For  only  recently 
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did  we  conclude  that  mental  health  is  the 
snm  toUl  of  the  quality  of  a  man's  environ- 
ment, the  quality  of  his  life  and  the  way  he 
lives  it.  And  the  community  has  an  important 
role  In  all  three. 

Your  work  in  the  field  of  mental' health 
in  Alexandria  shows  that  here  Is  a  community 
that  chooses  to  meet  its  responsibilities — 
that  cares  about  each  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child. 

Though  it  is  not  slmpl£  to  define  a  human 
being— we  do  have  a  deep  inner  sense  of 
what  he  Is. 

That  is  why  we  are  overcome  with  a  sense 
of  tr.ogedv  wnen  we  hear  the  words  of  a  five- 
year-old  bov  who  lost  his  family  in  a  bomb- 
ing raid  "Now  I  am  nobody's  nothing."  the 
child  said 

That  is  why  we  who  share  the  human 
condition  know  that  a  human  being  is  never 
nothing— whether  he  has  lost  his  family,  or 
is  relegated  to  the  back  ward  of  a  mental 
hospital. 

That  Is  why  we  know  in  our  hearts  that 
there  is  no  real  community  without  shared 
Interests  and  compassion  for  the  welfare  of 
every  person  in  our  midst. 

But  our  nation  has  not  always  acted  in 
this  spirit. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  the  retarded 
and  the  mentally  ill  were  kept  in  the  com- 
munity— but  in  unheated  jails,  back  bed- 
rooms, in  barns  and  stockades.  It  took  a  long, 
one-woman  crusade  by  an  expert  lobbyist 
named  Dorothea  Dlx  to  create  a  system  of 
st:ite-support€d  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century 
their  numbers  grew.  But  then  their  numbers 
stopped  increasing.  The  overcrowding  be- 
gan—and continued  with  gathering  speed. 
With  few  exceptions  the  passing  vears  turned 
these  hospitals  Into  antiquated  Institutions— 
mainly  of  a  custodial  nature.  Most  were  iso- 
lated in  rural  settings  far  from  the  patient's 
home. 

Society  turned  its  back  on  the  mentally  ill 
by  the  thousands— out  of  the  fear  that  comes 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  heal.  Out  of  sight — out  of  the 
community's  mind— the  mentally  111  lan- 
guished, cared  for  as  best  they  could  be  in 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Their  treat- 
ment— set  apart  from  the  mainstream  of 
medicine — remained  nearly  static  for  many 
vears. 

But  World  War  II  brought  a  change  in 
public  attitude.  When  a  high  proportion  of 
young  men  were  found  emotionally  or  psy- 
chlatrlcally  unfit  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  there  was  public  alarm.  Later— in  the 
early  1960's — drugs  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  types  of  mental  disease  were  dis- 
covered. And  as  the  decade  progressed— and 
treatment  techniques  improved — there  was 
evidence  that  in  many  cases  mental  illnesses 
could  be  alleviated  and  controlled. 

The  public  became  dissatisfied  with  cus- 
todial care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded. 
Compassion  overtook  fear.  The  public  saw 
its  responsibility  and  accepted  it.  Citizens 
contacted  their  state  legislators— and  the 
legislators  talked  to  their  governors — who  in 
turn  called  mental  health  conferences  and 
mapped  out  some  programs.  They  also  made 
their  point  with  Congress.  Public  pressure 
brought  political  action — and  important 
things  began  to  happen. 

When  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  was  established  in  1946.  the  Federal 
Government  accepted  for  the  first  time  some 
responsibility  for  mental  health  research,  the 
training  of  skilled  mental  health  manpower, 
and  the  support  of  State  programs  to  im- 
prove mental  health  services. 

Yet  there  was  no  real  effort  toward  a  na- 
tionwide mental  health  program  until  1961. 
Then  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Health,  established  by  the  Congress, 
released  its  report  entitled  "Action  for  Men- 
tal Health."  It  was  a  call  to  action  that  could 
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not  be  ignored — an  indictment  of  both  the 
national  conscience  and  the  quality  of  care 
for  the  mentally  ill  The  facts  and  figures 
startled  even  tiiose  knowledgeable  in  the 
fields  of  mental  illness. 

I  remember  well.  For  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  when  the  re- 
port was  published  in  1961.  I  traveled 
through  the  states  of  our  nation — the  bearer 
of  sorrowful  findings  such  as  these:  80^:  of 
our  277  State  mental  hospitals  still  provided 
only  custodial  care  for  patients;  only  '20 
participated  in  modern  advances  designed  to 
make  them  truly  therapeutic:  more  th,in 
half  of  the  patients  in  most  State  hospitals 
received  no  active  treatment  to  impro\e  their 
mental  condition:  and  many  patients  iii 
State  hospitals  did  not  need  to  be  there  at  all 
That  was  in  1961.  Soon  after.  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  matching  grants  to 
States  to  finance  statewide  comprehensive 
planning  of  mental  health  services,  .^nd  for 
the  first  time  mental  health  planning  cut 
through  some  of  the  old-fashioned,  wrong- 
minded  thinking. 

President  Kennedy's  new  historic  ment.l 
health  message  to  Congress  early  in  196:3 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  this  begin- 
ning. Congress  answered  the  President's  call 
for  a  "bold  new  approach"  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  ment:il  Illness  with  the  passage  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  in 
1963  which   I  was  proud  to  co-sponsor. 

At  last  the  roots  were  firmly  planted  for  a 
new  era  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  111. 

At  last  there  was  recognition  that  tlie 
mental  health  of  every  person  Is  the  concern 
of  the  community— and  that  mental  illness 
can  best  be  prevented  and  treated  within  the 
framework  of  the  community.  Tl-se  talents  <->i 
professionals  and  volunteers  from  many  fields 
must  often  be  enlisted. 

>fow — with  five  more  years  of  work  behind 
us — we  have  even  more  ;iss\irance  that  manv 
forms  and  degrees  of  mental  illness  can  be 
prevented  or  treated  more  effectively  throuah 
educational  programs,  diagnostic  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  In  the  com- 
munity, than  by  the  care  In  large  state  men- 
tal hospitals  Isolated  from  the  community. 
In  other  words,  with  a  continuum  of  services 
in  the  community,  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  outmoded  idea  of  'putting  people  away" 
This  Is  community  psychiatry. 
To  fulfill  its  brieht  promise,  the  Interest 
purport  and  resources  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  community  must  be  lent  to  the  effort. 
This  approach  is  concerned  with  whole 
men  .Tud  women  in  their  whole  environment 
My  favorite  example — If  somewhat  atypical— 
comes  from   Brooklyn. 

Several  psychiatrists  were  providing  psy- 
chiatric rehabilitation  to  six  patients.  Each 
had  received  a  crippling  physical  injury  from 
accidents  along  the  same  span  of  railroad 
track. 

An  investigation  revealed  that  the  fence 
along  the  railroad  right-of-way  was  in  dis- 
repair. Railroad  accidents  had  Ions  been  a 
community  hazard,  especially  among  chil- 
dren. 

The  staff  of  the  Malmonldes  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  called  a  community 
meetins;  to  discuss  the  problem.  Tlie  Neigh- 
borhood Center,  churches  raid  synagogues. 
PTA's  and  other  croups  In  this  community 
not  known  for  homogeneous  efforts  doubted 
that  anything  could  be  done.  "You  can't  buck 
the  railroad."  they  said. 

But  to  their  own  surprise  and  delight  they 
did  btick  the  railroad.  Their  weapons  were 
pub'ic  pressure  and  the  due  process  of  law 
The  local  Congressman  became  interested, 
and  one  of  his  aides— a  lawyer— prepared  the 
brief.  The  case  went  to  court  and  the  com- 
munity won.  In  the  end  the  Health  Center 
psychiatric  staff  provided  effective  rehabili- 
tation to  their  patients,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity gained  new  confidence  and  a  healthy, 
common  spirit.  If  they  could  win  over  the 


railroads,   the   residents  decided,   they  could 
do  just  about  anything  they  chose. 

I  doubt  that  many  psychiatrists  will  find 
themselves  testlfving  in  court  against  a  rail- 
road. But  those  involved  in  community  psy- 
chiatry can  i;ive  many  examples  of  people 
with  important  needs— and  with  the  deep 
desire  to  help  themselves  with  the  aid  of 
intelligent  guidance. 

This  belief— based  on  experience  gained  In 
treatment  of  mental  disorder  and  emotional 
disturbance  in  the  years  since  World  War  II— 
i.s  at  the  heart  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963 

It  provides  Federal  assistance  to  communi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  centers — centers 
that  could  diagnose  and  prevent  disorders 
before  they  become  serious — centers  that 
mean  patients  can  stay  on  the  Job  and  need 
no  longer  leave  their  families— and  all  be- 
cause these  centers  include  at  least  five 
essential  services: 

Inpatient    services    for    people    who    need 
short-term  hospitalization  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
Partial  hospitalization,  during  the  day  or 
iivernlght. 

Outpatient  services. 

Emergency  services,  available  around  the 
clock. 

Consultation  and  education  to  aid  other 
community  professionals. 

There  are  reasons  besides  pride  in  our  ac- 
complishments why  you  who  are  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  most  effective  mental  health 
program  for  your  community  should  know 
about  this  landmark  legislation. 

First,  in  concrete  cash  terms  it  means  that 
deserving  communities  can  get  grants  of 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. And  certainly  every  American  taxpayer — 
whether  he  lives  in  California.  Virginia  or 
Connecticut — should  know  of  the  opportuni- 
ties available  for  his  community  to  obtain 
Inderal  assistance  for  worthy  projects  and 
programs. 

Second,  the  Centers  Act  prompted  addl- 
ional.  equally  important  legislation  in  the 
lorm  of  an  amendment  adopted  In  1965: 
.staffing  support  during  the  first  51  months 
if  operation  could  be  obtained  by  the  cen- 
•er  to  allow  a  community  a  breathing  space 
:or  gathering  up  financial  resources  to  make 
■he  center  self-sufficient.  Last  year  the  Con- 
uiress  again  voted  approval  of  the  program  by 
•  xtendlng  support  to  fiscal  year  1970. 

\nd  the  third  reason  you  should  know 
.bout  the  Centers  Act  is  because  it  has  had 
I  profoundly  positive  influence  on  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices In  many  more  than  the  265  communities 
that  to  date  have  either  established  or  re- 
ceived funds  for  centers.  This  influence  Is 
bound  to  spread  as  more  experience  in  com- 
munity psychiatry  Is  gained. 

Your  Mental  Health  Center  here  in  Alex- 
.uidria — with  the  new  features  and  programs 
i.dded  under  the  leadership  of  your  very  able 
Director.  Dr.  Sidney  Shankman,  is  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  a  community  health  center 
becoming  more  comprehensive — and  there- 
fore more  significant  in  its  work — with  the 
addition  of  each  new  service. 

Your  goal  is  to  provide  total  mental  health 
services — both  preventive  and  treatment — to 
meet  the  total  need  of  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  the  community.  And  you  are 
moving  rapidly  in  that  direction. 

Strong  community  participation  and  sup- 
port— from  the  Mental  Health  Association, 
city  council,  schooJs,  the  recreation  depart- 
ment, many  groups,  clubs  and  agencies — 
complementing  each  other  in  a  smoothly 
running  operation — is  one  big  reason.  In- 
creased tinancial  assistance  from  the  city  and 
state  and  an  HEW  grant  for  a  new  flourish- 
ing, innovative  program — Project  Promise — 
,=re  others.  Add  to  the  work  of  a  strong  staff 
the  dedication  of  an  active  volunteer  asso- 
ciation— many  on-going  services— a  working 


arrangement  with  the  hospital— University 
affiliations  that  bring  field  workers  from 
Howard.  Maryland  and  Cathohc  univer- 
sities— current  events  dlsoussicvn  groups — 
and  recreation  activities.  In  short,  you  have 
the  luel  and  motor  to  propel  ;ui  Imaginatively 
designed  vehicle  that  is  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward a  definite  goal 

And  your  Project  Promise  Is  a  model  which 
many  communities  in  the  country  will  want 
to  copy.  Designed  to  help  people  vocationally 
handicapped  because  of  emoticaial  problems, 
this  innovative  program  Is  attracting  out- 
standlne  area  professionals  and  volunteers 
like  a  magnet.  It  Is  also  attracting  interest 
elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

The  Commissioner  r-f  Mental  Health  In 
Connecticut  has  invited  the  Director  to  speak 
.u  a  large  meeting  of  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists and  volunteers  in  my  .State  this  June. 
The  title  of  his  keynote  address  Is  "Project 
Promise."  It  is  a  project  aptly  named— one 
that  in  so  manv  ways  reflects  recent  events 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  "Change"  is  the 
word  that  describes  these  happenings. 

People  are  changing  their  attitudes  about 
mental  illness.  Psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
.sexologists  and  other  menUl  health  profes- 
sionals are  changing  methods  of  treatment. 
Government— at  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
levels — is  changing  its  Idea  about  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  mental  health.  And 
all  of  these  changes  biing  ^^ith  them  changes 
In  mental  health  research — changes  in  the 
needs  and  training  of  mental  health  man- 
power. 

Here  are  some  majcr  areas  In  which  all  of 
us— menUl  health  professionals  ajid  volun- 
teers, elected  officials,  administrators  and  the 
community  at  large — can  encourage  sOll 
more  positive  developments. 

Manpower  is  the  first  of  these.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  gives  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  recruiting  and  train- 
ing of  people  to  work  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.  Yet.  all  mental  health  centers  have 
one  thing  in  common:  their  need  for  trained 
personnel. 

In  testimony  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
nuttee  last  year,  the  Director  of  NIMH  listed 
a  lew  unhappy  figures: 

"There  are  23  jobs  available  for  every  one 
person  looking  for  a  job  in  the  area  of  psy- 
chiatry. 

■Sixteen  percent  of  budgeted  positions  for 
social  workers  with  mental  health  training 
are  unfilled  in  the  states. 

"Only  six  percent  of  all  physicians  and 
only  three  percent  of  all  nurses  have  had 
some    psychiatric   training  or   experience." 

But  not  only  are  greater  numbers  <A  men- 
tal health  personnel  needed;  there  is  :.\eo  a 
call  for  new  kinds  of  workers— whose  train- 
ing prepares  them  to  meet  community  needs. 
Some  medical  schools  are  considering  the 
need  in  their  curriculum  for  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  These  disciplines  are  basic 
to  community  medicine  and  psychiatry, 
since  they  give  the  physician  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  action  needed  to  to  pre- 
vent, control  and  ♦reat  disease. 

Let  me  urge  all  of  you  who  have  contact 
with  young  people  to  encourage  those  v.ith 
energy,  intelligence  and  compassion  to  enter 
the  field  of  mental  health. 

The  second  area  of  our  concern  is  Child 
Mental  Health.  A  family  'Alth  a  retarded 
child  or  one  with  severe  emotional  problems 
knows  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  "trag- 
edy." 

Both  as  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  child  mental  health  was  a 
special  Interest.  My  concern  was  translated 
into  concrete  form  shortly  after  coming  to 
the  Senate,  I  introduced  legislation- which 
passed  the  Congress— providing  project 
grants  to  the  states  for  comprehensive  ma- 
termty  care  for  women  In  low  income  groups 
where  the  Incidence  of  mental  retardation  Is 
high. 
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men.  several  months  later,  tragedy  struck 
our     nation— and     President    Kennedy     whb 

killed. 

Through  the  mass  of  discussion  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Warren  Commission  Report  — 
and  through  the  deed  lt.-=e'.f-  ran  one  indis- 
putable fact:  Le«  Harvey  Oswald,  the  mur- 
derer, WHS  mentally  HI,  and  his  Illness  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  authorities  In  New 
York  City  when  he  was  13  years  old  Yet 
Oswald  received  no  psychiatric  help.  Society 
had  let  him  slip  through  Its  fingers.  Certainly 
a  strong,  effective  mental  health  program  for 
our  children  was  needed. 

I  introduced  legislation  in  1965  which  es- 
stabllshed  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  of  Children  The  Commission  Is  carry- 
ing out  a  close  study  of  our  nation's  resources 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  Its  report  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1969  We  hope  that  these  recom- 
mendations win  serve  as  the  blueprint  for 
comprehensive  children's  services 

The  third  area  of  concern  must  be  Im- 
proved delivery  of  General  Medical  Services. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Subcommittee  I 
chair  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  organi- 
zation, financing  and  delivery  of  health  care 
in  America  We  heard  testimony  from  high 
government  officials  as  well  as  from  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Martin  Cher- 
kasky.  director  of  a  large  hospital  and  medi- 
cal center,  and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Community  Health  at  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  summed  up  much  of  what 
our  witnesses  said  in  this  statement: 

"While  the  care  for  the  i>oor  is  obviously 
disastrous,  the  care  for  the  people  who  pay 
their  own  way  leaves  much  to  be  desired  In 
this  country.  We  have  magnificent  cases  of 
medical  care,  but  across  this  land  the  capaci- 
ty that  medicine  has  to  provide  good  care 
is  not  equalled  by  the  performance  for  rich 
and  poor."  The  situation  has  reached  crisis 
proportions  in  many  places,  he  added. 

Witness     after     witness     described     frag- 
mented health  services— many  overlapping— 
others  not  existing  where  needed  desperately. 
We  learned  that  Intelligent  planning  and 
organization  are  clearly  required. 

Community  mental  health  planning — 
which  I've  already  described— preceded  com- 
Iirehenslve  health  planning— to  which  we 
are  now  giving  our  attention.  Certainly  men- 
tal health  professionals- whose  mental 
health  centers  by  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
grams already  integrate  many  phases  of  the 
health  resources  In  the  community— must 
be  encouraged  to  help  apply  their  experience 
in  comprehensive  planning. 

This  brings  me  to  our  fouitth  task :  to  en- 
courage Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
to  take  an  active  part  in  solving  urban  prob- 
lems. Modern  mental  health  includes  the 
emotional  and  psychological  health  of  Indi- 
vidual people— of  groups  and  of  every  part 
of  the  community  environment  Therefore, 
mental  health  professionals,  supported  by 
the  resources  of  the  mental  health  center, 
must  increase  and  broaden  their  efforts  to 
help  solve  mass  violence  and  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  the  ghetto. 

The  Center  for  Studies  of  Metropolitan  and 
Regional  Me.-.tal  Health  Problems  at  NIMH  is 
pointing  the  way  with  support  for  several 
applied  research  projects  in  urban  problems. 
And  some  mental  health  centers  work  closely 
with  various  groups  in  their  communities — 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  root  causes  of 
discontent  that  too  often  explodes  into 
violence. 

They  often  find  that  a  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion from  the  rest  of  society  has  reached  a 
d;;ngerous  level.  And  It  is  not  Just  aUenation 
of  the  young;  but  of  older  people,  too.  There 
is  no  age  limit  to  people  who  feel  unable 
to  relate  to  or  change  an  unacceptable 
world — or  their  own  lives.  And  there  Is  aliena- 
tion between  generations. 
Mental     health     professionals — supported 
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the  airlines  to  use  Dulles  and  thereby 
create  an  improved  situation  at  Na- 
tional. That  is  the  most  sensible  and 
certainly  the  least  expensive  approach. 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  SPEAKS  AT 
VIRGINIA  MENTAL  HEALTH  SYM- 
POSIUM 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

F  i.-ibcin:a 

IX  THE  SEN-^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  night  to  introduce  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  of  Connecticut,  at  a 
sympo.sram  on  mental  health  and  the 
community  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

In  hi.s  address.  Senator  Ribicoff  dis- 
cus.sed  the  development  of  various  men- 
tal health  programs  and  cited  the  strong 
community  support  for  Project  Promise, 
a  pilot  project  of  the  Alexandria  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  which 
stresses  rehabilitation  and  resocializa- 
tion. 

This  imaginative  program  could  serve 
a.-  a  model  throughout  the  countr>'.  A 
key  component  is  rehabilitation  designed 
to  reduce  chronic  disability  to  the  extent 
that  the  individual  under  treatment  can 
function  within  the  community  as  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

Senator  Ribicoff  said: 

This  innovative  program  Is  attracting  otit- 
standlng  area  professionals  and  volunteers 
Uke  a  magnet  It  Is  also  attracting  Interest 
elsewhere  In  the  nation. 


Senator  Ribxcoff's  appearance  is  part 
of  an  extensive  program  of  public  educa- 
tion and  information  sponsored  by  the 
center,  together  with  the  Alexandria  Bar 
Association,  the  Alexandria  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Alexandria  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Alexandria  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Alexandria  Mental  Health 
Association. 

These  agencies  have  sponsored  a  series 
of  symposia  to  disseminate  information 
related  to  mental  health.  Besides  Senator 
Ribicoff.  .speakers  have  included  former 
Gov  Otto  Kerner.  of  Illinois,  and  psycho- 
analyst-author. Dr.  Rollo  May.  of  New 
York  University. 

Later  this  year  Margaret  Mead,  the  re- 
nowned anthropologist,^  will  speak  at  a 
center-sponsored  symposium. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Ribicoff's 
thoughtful  address  last  night  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Rem.irks  by   Senator  Abraham  Ribicof?  at 

A  Symposil-m  on  Ment.'.l  Health  and  the 

CoMMfNrrY.  May  8.   1968.  Alexandria.  Va. 

You  men  and  women  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  your  community: 

You  who  give  of  your  time  and  resources 
to  help  bring  a  healthy  life  to  your  com- 
munity: 

You  know  that  mental  health  is  public 
health — that  mental  health  must  be  a  com- 
munity endeavor. 

This  notion  is  fairly  new.  For  only  recently 
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did  we  conclude  that  mental  health  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  quality  of  a  man's  environ- 
ment, the  quality  of  his  life  and  the  way  he 
lives  it.  And  the  community  has  an  important 
role  in  all  three. 

Your  work  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
in  Alexandria  shows  that  here  Is  a  community 
that  chooses  to  meet  its  responsibilities — 
that  cares  about  each  and  every  man.  woman 
and  child. 

Though  it  is  not  simple  to  define  a  human 
being— we  do  have  a  deep  inner  sense  of 
what  he  Is. 

That  is  why  we  are  overcome  with  a  sense 
of  tragedy  wtien  we  hear  the  words  of  a  five- 
year-old  ix)V  who  lost  his  family  in  a  bomb- 
ing raid  "Now  I  am  nobody's  nothing, "  the 
child  said. 

That  is  why  we  who  share  the  human 
condition  know  that  a  human  being  is  never 
nothing— whether  he  has  lost  his  family,  or 
is  relegated  to  the  back  ward  of  a  mental 
hospital. 

That  Is  why  we  know  in  our  hearts  that 
there  Is  no  real  community  without  shared 
interests  and  compassion  for  the  welfare  of 
every  person  in  our  midst. 

But  our  nation  has  not  always  acted  in 
this  spirit. 

In  the  earlv  19th  century,  the  retarded 
and  the  mentally  ill  were  kept  in  the  com- 
munity— but  in  unheated  jails,  back  bed- 
rooms, in  barns  and  stockades.  It  took  a  long, 
one-woman  crusade  by  an  expert  lobbyist 
named  Dorothea  Dlx  to  create  a  system  of 
state-supported  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century 
their  number.-!  grew.  But  then  their  numbers 
stopped  increasing.  The  overcrowding  be- 
?an— and  continued  with  gathering  speed. 
With  few  exceptions  the  passing  vears  turned 
these  hospitals  into  antiquated  Institutions— 
mainly  of  a  custodial  nature.  Most  were  :so- 
lated  in  rural  settings  far  from  the  patient's 
home. 

Society  turned  Its  back  on  the  menUlly  111 
bv  the  thousands— out  of  the  fear  that  comes 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  heal.  Out  of  sight — out  of  the 
community's  mind— the  mentally  111  lan- 
gxUshed.  cared  for  as  best  they  could  be  In 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Their  treat- 
ment— set  apart  from  the  mainstream  of 
medicine — remained  nearly  static  for  many 
vears. 

But  World  War  11  brought  a  change  in 
public  attitude.  When  a  high  proportion  of 
young  men  were  found  emotionally  or  psy- 
chiatrlcallv  unfit  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  there  was  public  alarm.  Later— in  the 
early  1960's — drugs  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  types  of  mental  disease  were  dis- 
covered. And  as  the  decade  progressed— and 
treatment  techniques  Improved — there  was 
evidence  that  in  many  cases  mental  Illnesses 
could  be  alleviated  and  controlled. 

The  public  became  dissatisfied  with  cus- 
todial care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded. 
Compassion  overtook  fear.  The  public  saw 
its  responsibility  and  accepted  it.  Citizens 
contacted  their  state  legislators — and  the 
legislators  talked  to  their  governors— who  in 
turn  called  mental  health  conferences  and 
mapped  out  some  programs.  They  also  made 
their  point  with  Congress.  Public  pressure 
brought  political  action — and  important 
things  began  to  happen. 

When  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  was  established  in  1946.  the  Federal 
Government  accepted  for  the  first  time  some 
responsibility  for  mentol  health  research,  the 
training  of  skilled  mental  health  manpower, 
and  the  support  of  State  programs  to  im- 
prove ni^ntal  health  services. 

Yejyiihere  was  no  real  effort  toward  a  na- 
tlot^de  mental  health  program  until  1961. 
The\  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Health,  established  by  the  Congress, 
rel^sed  its  report  entitled  "Action  for  Men- 
talTIealth."  It  was  a  call  to  action  that  could 
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not  be  ignored — an  indictment  of  both  the 
national  conscience  and  the  quality  of  care 
for  the  mentally  111.  The  facts  and  figures 
startled  even  tiiose  knowledgeable  in  the 
fields  of  mental  illness. 

I  remember  well.  For  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  when  the  re- 
port was  published  in  1961.  I  traveled 
through  the  states  of  our  nation — the  bearer 
of  sorrowful  findings  such  as  these:  80':  of 
our  277  State  mental  hospitals  still  provided 
only  custodial  care  for  patients:  only  20 
participated  In  modern  advances  designed  to 
make  them  truly  therapeutic;  more  than 
half  of  the  patients  in  most  State  hospitals 
received  no  active  treatment  to  impro\e  their 
mental  condition:  and  many  patients  m 
State  hospitals  did  not  need  to  be  there  at  all 
That  was  in  1961.  Soon  after.  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  matching  grants  to 
States  to  finance  statewide  comprehensive 
planning  of  mental  health  services.  And  for 
the  first  time  mental  health  planning  cut 
through  some  of  the  old-fashioned,  wrong- 
minded  thinking. 

President  Kennedy's  new  historic  ment.il 
health  message  to  Congress  early  in  1963 
must  be  .seen  in  the  context  of  this  begin- 
ning. Congress  answered  the  President's  call 
for  a  "bold  new  approach"  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  illness  with  the  passage  of  the 
Community  Ment.il  Health  Centers  Act  in 
1963  which  I  was  proud  to  co-sponsor. 

At  last  the  roots  were  ftrmly  planted  for  .i 
new  era  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

At  last  there  w,as  recognition  that  tlie 
mental  health  of  every  person  Is  the  concern 
of  the  community— and  that  mental  Illness 
can  best  be  prevented  and  treated  within  the 
framework  of  the  community.  Tlie  talents  of 
professionals  and  volunteers  from  many  fields 
must  often  be  enlisted. 

»jow — with  five  more  years  of  work  behind 
^is — we  have  even  more  :issurance  that  manv 
forms  and  degrees  of  mental  illness  can  be 
prevented  or  treated  more  effectively  through 
educational  programs,  diagnostic  treatmcn-. 
and  rehabilitation  ser\-ices  in  the  com- 
munity, than  by  the  care  in  large  state  men- 
tal hospitals  isolated  from  the  community. 
In  other  words,  with  a  continuum  of  services 
in  the  community,  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  outmoded  idea  of  "putting  people  awav.'' 
This  is  community  psychiatry. 
To  fulfill  its  bright  promise,  the  interest, 
purport  and  resources  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  community  must  be  lent  to  the  effort. 
This  approach  is  concerned  with  whcle 
men  and  women  in  their  whole  environmen' 
My  favorite  example — If  somewhat  atypical- 
comes  from   Brooklyn. 

Several  psychiatrists  were  providing  psy- 
chiatric rehabilitation  to  six  patients.  Each 
had  received  a  crippling  physical  injury  from 
accidents  along  the  same  span  of  railroad 
track. 

An  investigation  revealed  that  the  fence 
along  the  railroad  right-of-way  was  in  dis- 
repair. Railroad  accidents  had  lon-i  been  a 
community  haz:ud.  especially  among  chil- 
dren. 

The  staff  of  the  Maimonldes  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  called  a  community 
meeting  to  discuss  the  problem.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Center,  churches  r.nd  synagogues. 
PTA's  and  other  groups  in  this  community 
not  known  for  homogeneous  efTorts  doubted 
that  anything  could  be  done.  "You  can't  buck 
the  railroad."  they  said. 

But  to  their  own  surprise  and  delight  they 
did  buck  the  railroad.  Their  weapons  were 
pub'lc  pressure  and  the  due  process  of  law 
The  local  Congressman  became  interested, 
and  one  of  his  aides— a  lawyer— prepared  the 
brief.  The  case  went  to  court  and  the  com- 
munity won.  In  the  end  the  Health  Center 
psychiatric  staff  provided  effective  rehabili- 
tation to  their  patients,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity gained  new  confidence  and  a  healthy, 
common  spirit.  If  they  could  win  over  the 


railroads,   the  residents  decided,  they  could 
do  Just  about  anything  they  chose. 

I  doubt  that  many  psychiatrists  will  find 
themselves  testifying  in  court  against  a  rail- 
road. But  those  Involved  in  community  psy- 
chiatry can  ttlve  many  examples  of  people 
with  Important  needs— and  with  the  deep 
desire  to  help  themselves  with  the  aid  of 
intelligent  guidance. 

This  belief — based  on  experience  gained  in 
treatment  of  mental  disorder  and  emotional 
disturbance  in  the  years  since  World  War  Il- 
ls at  the  heart  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of   1963. 

It  provides  Federal  assistance  to  communi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  centers — centers 
that  could  diagnose  and  prevent  disorders 
before  thev  become  serious — centers  that 
mean  patients  can  stay  on  the  Job  and  need 
no  longer  leave  their  families— and  all  be- 
cause these  centers  include  at  least  five 
essential  services: 

Inpatient    services    for    people    who    need 
short-term  hospitalization  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
Partial  hospitalization,  during  the  day  or 
ijvernlght. 

Outpatient  services. 

Emergency  services,  available  around  the 
clock. 

Consultation  and  education  to  aid  other 
community  professionals. 

There  are  reasons  besides  pride  in  our  ac- 
complishments why  you  who  are  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  most  effective  mental  health 
program  for  your  conamunity  should  know 
about  this  laiidmark  legislation. 

First,  in  concrete  cash  terms  it  means  that 
leservlng  communities  can  get  grants  of 
:rom  one- third  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
onstructmg  community  mental  health  cen- 
ers.  And  certainly  every  American  taxpayer — 
•vhether  he  lives  in  California.  Virginia  or 
Connecticut — should  know  of  the  opportunl- 
•les  available  for  his  community  to  obtain 
Federal  assistance  for  worthy  projects  and 
programs. 

Second,  the  Centers  Act  prompted  addi- 
lonal.  equally  important  legislation  in  the 
lorm  of  an  amendment  adopted  in  1965: 
staffing  support  during  the  first  51  months 
jf  operation  could  be  obtained  by  the  cen- 
•er  to  allow  a  community  a  breathing  space 
:or  gathering  up  financial  resources  to  make 
lie  center  self-sufficient.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress again  voted  approval  of  the  program  by 
,  .\tendlng  support  to  fiscal  year  1970. 

And  the  third  reason  you  should  know 
.bout  the  Centers  Act  is  because  it  has  had 
.1  profoundly  positive  influence  on  the  orga- 
iiizatlon  and  delivery  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices in  many  more  than  the  265  communities 
that  to  date  have  either  established  or  re- 
ceived funds  for  centers.  This  influence  is 
bound  to  spread  as  more  experience  in  com- 
munity psychiatry  Is  gained. 

Your  Mental  Health  Center  here  In  Alex- 
andria— With  the  new  features  and  programs 
added  under  the  leadership  of  your  very  able 
Director,  Dr.  Sidney  Shankman.  is  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  a  community  health  center 
becoming  more  comprehensive — and  there- 
fore more  significant  in  its  work — with  the 
addition  of  each  new  service. 

Your  goal  is  to  provide  total  mental  health 
services — both  preventive  and  treatment — to 
meet  the  total  need  of  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  the  community.  And  you  are 
moving  rapidly  In  that  direction. 

Strong  community  participation  and  sup- 
port—from the  Mental  Health  Association, 
city  council.  schooJs,  the  recreation  depart- 
ment, many  groups,  clubs  and  agencies — 
complementing  each  other  in  a  smoothly 
running  operation — is  one  big  reason.  In- 
creased financial  assistance  from  the  city  and 
state  and  an  HEW  grant  for  a  now  flourish- 
ing, innovative  program — Project  Promise — 
..re  others.  Add  to  the  work  of  a  strong  staff 
the  dedication  of  an  active  volunteer  asso- 
ciation— many  on-going  services— a  working 


arrangement  with  the  hospital— University 
affiliations  that  bring  field  workers  from 
Howard.  Maryland  and  Catholic  univer- 
sities— current  events  discussion  groups — 
and  recreation  activities.  In  short,  you  have 
ihe  fuel  and  motor  to  propel  ivn  imaginatively 
designed  vehicle  ihat  Is  moving  rapidly  to- 
ward a  definite  goal. 

And  your  Project  Promise  is  a  model  which 
many  communities  in  the  country  will  want 
to  copy.  Designed  to  help  people  vocationally 
handicapped  because  of  emotional  problems, 
this  innovative  program  Is  attracting  out- 
standing area  professionals  and  volunteers 
like  a  magnet.  It  is  also  attracting  interest 
elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

The  Commissioner  cf  Mental  Health  in 
Connecticut  has  Invited  the  Director  to  speak 
..t  a  large  meeting  of  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists and  volunteers  in  my  Stat€  this  June. 
The  title  of  his  keynote  address  is  "Prcject 
Promise."  It  is  a  project  aptly  n.imed— one 
that  in  so  manv  ways  reflects  recent  events 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.  "Change"  is  the 
word  that  describes  these  happenings. 

People  are  changing  their  atutudes  about 
mental  illness.  Psychiaulsts.  psychologists. 
sociologists  and  other  mental  health  profes- 
sionals are  changing  methods  of  treatment. 
Government— at  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
levels — is  changing  its  idea  about  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  mental  health.  And 
all  of  these  changes  bring  with  them  changes 
in  mental  health  research — changes  in  tJie 
needs  and  training  of  mental  health  man- 
power. 

Here  are  some  major  areas  in  which  all  of 
us— mental  health  professionals  and  volun- 
teers, elected  officials,  administrators  and  the 
community  at  large — can  encourage  still 
more  positive  developments. 

Manpower  is  the  first  of  these.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  gives  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  recruiting  and  train- 
ing of  people  to  work  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.  Yet.  all  mental  health  centers  have 
one  thing  in  common:  their  need  for  trained 
personnel. 

In  testimony  before  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee last  year,  the  Director  of  NIMH  listed 
a  few  unhappy  figures: 

"There  are  23  lObs  available  for  every  one 
person  looking  for  a  job  In  the  area  of  psy- 
chiatry. 

"Sixteen  percent  of  budgeted  positions  for 
social  workers  with  mental  health  training 
are  unfilled  in  the  states. 

"Only  six  percent  of  all  physicians  and 
only  three  percent  of  all  nurses  have  had 
some   psychiatric   training  or  experience." 

But  not  only  ore  greater  numbers  of  men- 
tal health  personnel  needed:  there  is  i.lso  a 
call  for  new  kinds  of  workers— whose  train- 
ing prepares  them  to  meet  community  needs. 
Some  medical  schools  are  considering  the 
need  in  their  curriculum  for  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  These  disciplines  are  basic 
to  community  medicine  and  psychiatry, 
since  thev  give  the  physician  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  action  needed  to  to  pre- 
vent, control  and  treat  disease. 

Let  me  urge  al!  of  you  who  have  contact 
with  young  people  to"  encourage  those  with 
energy,  intelligence  and  compassion  to  enter 
the  field  of  mental  health. 

The  second  area  of  our  concern  is  Child 
Mental  Health.  A  family  with  a  retarded 
child  or  one  with  severe  emotional  problems 
knows  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  "trag- 
edy." 

Both  as  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  child  mental  health  was  a 
special  interest.  My  concern  was  translated 
into  concrete  form  shortly  after  coming  to 
the  Senate.  I  introduced  legislation— which 
passed  the  Congress— providing  project 
grants  to  the  states  for  comprehensive  ma- 
ternity care  for  women  in  low  income  groups 
where  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation  is 
high. 
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Then  several  months  later,  tr.igedy  struck 
our    nation— and    President    Kennedy    was 

killed. 

Through  the  mass  of  discussion  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Warren  Commission  Report- 
and  through  the  deed  itself-ran  one  Indls- 
putable  fact:  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  mur- 
derer, was  mentally  ill.  and  his  Illness  nad 
come  to  the  attention  of  authorities  In  New 
York  City  when  he  was  13  years  old.  Yet 
Oswald  received  no  psychiatric  help.  Society 
had  let  him  slip  through  its  fingers.  Certainly 
a  .<;trong,  cffecti\e  mental  health  program  for 
our  children  was  needed. 

I  Introduced  legislation  in  1965  which  es- 
stabllshed  the  Joint  Comml.sslon  on  Mental 
Health  of  Children.  The  Commission  is  carry- 
ing out  a  close  study  of  our  nation  s  resources 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  Its  report  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1969.  We  hope  that  these  recom- 
mendations will  serve  as  the  blueprint  for 
comprehensive  children's  services 

The  third  area  of  concern  must  be  Im- 
proved delivery  of  General  Medical  Services. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Subcommittee  I 
chair  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  organi- 
zation, financing  and  delivery  of  health  care 
in  America.  We  heard  testimony  from  high 
government  officials  as  well  as  from  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Martin  Cher- 
kasky.  director  of  a  large  hospital  and  medi- 
cal center,  and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Community  Health  at  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  summed  up  much  of  what 
our  witnesses  said  in  this  statement: 

"While  the  care  for  the  ix)or  Is  obviously 
disastrous,  the  care  for  the  people  who  pay 
their  own  way  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
this  country.  We  have  magnificent  cases  of 
medical  care,  but  across  this  land  the  capaci- 
ty that  medicine  has  to  provide  good  care 
IS  not  equalled  by  the  performance  for  rich 
and  poor."  The  situation  has  reached  crisis 
proportions  In  many  places,  he  added. 

Witness     after     witness     described     frag- 
mented health  .services— many  overlapping— 
others  not  existing  where  needed  desperately. 
We  learned  that  Intelligent  planning  and 
organization  are  clearly  required. 

Community  mental  health  planning — 
which  I've  already  described- preceded  com- 
prehensive health  planning— to  which  we 
are  now  giving  our  attention.  Certainly  men- 
tal health  professionals— whose  mental 
health  centers  by  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
grams already  integrate  many  phases  of  the 
health  resources  In  the  community— must 
be  encouraged  to  help  apply  their  experience 
in  comprehensive  planning. 

This  brings  me  to  our  fourth  task:  to  en- 
courage Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
10  take  an  active  part  in  solving  urban  prob- 
lems. Modern  mental  health  includes  the 
emotional  and  psychological  liealth  of  Indi- 
vidual people— of  groups  and  of  every  part 
of  the  community  enviroitment.  Therefore, 
mental  health  professionals,  supported  by 
the  resources  of  the  mental  health  center, 
must  increase  and  broaden  their  efforts  to 
help  solve  mass  violence  and  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  the  ghetto. 

The  Center  for  Studies  of  Metropolitan  and 
Regional  Me.Ual  Health  Problems  at  NIMH  is 
pointing  the  way  with  support  for  several 
applied  research  projects  in  urban  problems. 
And  some  mental  health  centers  work  closely 
with  various  groups  in  their  communities — 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  root  causes  of 
discontent    that    too    often    explodes    into 

violence. 

They  often  find  that  a  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion from  the  rest  of  society  has  reached  a 
dangerous  level.  ."Vnd  it  is  not  Just  alienation 
of  the  young:  but  of  older  people,  too.  There 
is  no  .^ee  limit  to  people  who  feel  unable 
to  relate  to  or  change  an  unacceptable 
world — or  their  own  lives.  And  there  is  aliena- 
tion between  generations. 

Mental     health     professionals — supported 
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by  the  resources  of  their  centers— must  use 
their  specialized  knowledge  and  clinical 
practices  as  thev  explore  thoroughly  the  life 
and  problems  of  the  community.  Working 
closely  with  other  groups  and  agencies,  they 
can  help  to  diagnose  community  Ills— to 
design  and  coordinate  programs  which  will 
assure  that  large  proportions  of  current  and 
future  generations  will  not  be  embittered 
toward  the  larger  society.  It  will  be  a  big 
job  to  see  that  all  are  prepared  for  parenUl. 
vocational  and  other  citizen  roles.  But  this 
is  the  essence  of  mental  health. 

I^  Is/basic  to  the  goal  of  the  national 
mental  health  program.  And  this  goal  will 
only  be  achieved  when  we  learn  to  prevent 
mental  illness — to  promote  mental  health — 
and  to  provide  a  continuity  of  care  for  people 
who  are  already  emotionally  disturbed — 
wherever  they  may  live. 

We  can  do  it — when  there  is  strong  com- 
munity support  throughout  the  country  for 
programs  like  vours. 

Then  nobodv  will  think  he  is  "nothing." 
For  each  person  in  our  nation  will  have  as- 
surance thaf  hp  i.<;  .1  verv  important  ■some- 
thing." 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  series  of 
four  articles  written  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Synon.  concerning  the  hopelessness  of 
life  m  a  city  which  has  suffered  a  break- 
down of  law  enforcement.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  description.  The  articles  follow: 
Gary:  A  City  WrrHotrr  Hope— I 
(By  John  J.  Synon  I 
If  a  person  were  to  choose,  carefully,  the 
thought  to  oroperly  describe  Gary.  Indiana. 
it  is  likely  the  most  accurate  would  be  this: 
Gary  Is  criminally  malicious.  It  is  a  city 
without  clvl?  pride,  without  hope.  It  Is  the 
only  city  in  the  nation  that  is  intellectually 
and  spiritually  dead,  almost  totally  devoid 
of  the  graces  normal  to  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. The  word  a  visitor  hears  most  often  to 
describe  Gary  is  "Jungle". 

C?aTy  is  a  city  where  merchants  overtly 
wear  six-guns  strapped  to  their  hip 

Gary  is  a  city  where  retail  business  is  done 
behind  bolted  doors:  each  customer  is  ex- 
.immed— H  la  speakeasy— before  being  ad- 
mitted. 

Garv  is  a  city  hag  ridden  by  racketeers. 
Garv  is  a  city  with  more  than  3,000  crim- 
inal cases  backlogged  in  courts  that  sit.  on 
an  average,  of  but  two  hours  a  day. 

Garv  is  a  city  without  a  middle-class  citi- 
zenry." .\s  a  result,  there  is  no  discernible 
effort  being  made  to  alleviate  Its  debased 
nature. 

Garv  Is  65  per  cent  black.  On  November  7. 
1967.  Gary  elected  a  Negro  as  its  mayor.  Since 
then,  the  degree  of  lawlessness  in  always- 
lawless  Gary  has  worsened  to  a  point  that 
boggles  the  mind.  There  simply  Is  no  way, 
today,  to  catalogtie  or  to  analyze  its  de- 
bauched nature. 

Gary,  withal,  has  had  no  race  riots  and 
none  are  foreseen. 

This  monster,  a  city  of  about  180.000  peo- 
ple, sits  amid  swirling  dirt  Just  south  of  Chi- 
cago. It  was  created  in  1906  by  U.S.  Steel  as 
a  site  for  Its  blast  furnaces.  Elbert  Gary,  then 
Big  Steel's  board  chairman  and  whose  brain 
child  the  town  is.  worked  better  than  he 
knew.  Whether  the  furnaces  of  Gary  are  up 
or  down,  the  city  blasts  away.  That  It  is  be- 
yond redemption,  few  dispute.  None,  not  even 
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its  lone  daUy  newspaper,  make  any  pretense 
at  uplift. 

Gary  is  a  thriving,  money-worshipping 
cesspool  of  crime  and  corruption,  with  hu- 
man life  one  of  Us  cheapest  commodities. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  red-white-and- 
blue".  a  cynical  real-estate  appraiser  said, 
"only  green". 

How  it  happened,  how  Gary  became  the 
Jungle  It  is  makes  a  fascinating  study. 

For  40  years  after  Elbert  Gary  put  fire  to 
the  town's  first  furnace,  the  mills  of  Gary 
were  manned  by  waves  of  Immigrant  Poles. 
Italians.  Croatians,  and  Slavs — Middle  Euro- 
peans. They  were  brawlers,  these  people, 
among  the  roughest,  most  physical  ever 
grounded  in  this  nation.  They  were,  in  addi- 
tion, herculean  workers,  brawny.  But  their 
women,  bv  contrast,  were  gentle  and  deeply 
religious:  90  per  cent  Catholic.  While  the 
men  worked  by  day  and  fought  by  night,  the 
women  of  Gary  sought — as  women  always 
seek— ro  make  their  new  home  both  moral 
and  habitable.  It  wasn't  easy.  For,  tugging 
at  the  paychecks  of  their  ham-fisted  hus- 
bands, as  leeches,  were  hordes  of  prosti- 
tutes, pimps,  crimps,  flick-fingered  gamblers 
and  hawkers  of  narcotics. 

Despite  these  problems  of  the  "new  world", 
the  women  of  Gary  made  progress.  Their 
decencv  became  apparent. 

Thus,  during  the  first  four  decades  of  Its 
life.  Garv  knet^R-Wouble  life:  The  physical— 
with  a  criminal  element  always  In  the  politi- 
cal saddle — and  the  spiritual,  the  nature  of 
its  immigrant  women.  Gary.-  for  40  years, 
then,  was  no  different  in  essence — only  In 
degree — than  any  other  American  city. 

Perhaps  Gary  would  have  worked  out  Its 
problems:  other  towns  have.  But  no  one  will 
ever  know,  for  the  war- World  War  II— with 
its  insatiable  demand  for  steel,  brought  the 
Negroes.  Mothlike,  they  flocked  to  the  hearth 
flames  of  Gary  and  high  wages.  They  came 
in  thousands  upon  multiple  thousands.  Thus 
concentrated,  the  Negroes  of  Gary  became 
perfect  foils  for  politicians  without  honor  or 
conscience.  The  Negroes  were  lied  to  by  suc- 
ceeding national  administrations,  made  to 
believe  they  were  a  cut  above  the  law.  The 
result  was  inescapable:  This  combination — 
naive,  ignorant  Negroes  and  coldly-evil  poli- 
ticians— ended  whatever  chance  Gary  had  of 
evolving  Into  a  decent  community. 

G.^ry:  a  City  Withoit  Hope — II 
iBy  John  J.  Synon  1 

On  November  7,  1967,  Richard  Hatcher,  a 
law-trained,  34-year-old  Negro  was  elected 
Gary's  first  Negro  mayor.  His  election  proved 
to  be  calamitous  for  the  brawling  steel  town 
that  sits  just  south  of  Chicago. 

By  common  acknowledgement.  Mayor 
Hatcher  is  an  honest  man:  money  honest. 
But  that  his  election  doomed  Gary  is  equally 
true.  Gary  is  now  a  city  without  hope,  locked 
in  a  vise  of  terror  and  crime  from  which-  it 
sees  no  escape. 

^  Richard  Hatcher,  the  evidence  Indicates  is 
♦either  incapable  of  competent  service  as 
mayor  of  this  roiling  town  of  180.000  people, 
or  is  only  superficially  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. Critics  say  he  is  in  residence  about  one 
day  a  week.  When  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the 
reason  for  his  peripatetic  travels,  word  comes 
back  that  "the  mayor  is  improving  his  na- 
tional Image"— speaking  somewhere.  His 
choice  of  topic,  generally,  is  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  111  Richard  Hatcher,  or  (2)  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy,  his   political   godfather. 

This  Is  an  understandable  combination. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  both,  it  is  a  po- 
litically profitable  arrangement:  they  wash 
each  other's  shirt:  Kennedy  has  the  money: 
Hatcher  has  the  votes.  An  executive  of  the 
town's  bland  daily  newspaper  says,  "the 
Bobby  Kennedy  Foundation  is  sending  in 
money  to  upgrade  the  mayor's  staff".  No  one 
can  fault  that:  if  money  can  upgrade,  even 
by    a   cubit,    the   motley,    mostly-Negro   en- 
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tourage  now  cavorting  at  Gary's  city  hall,  it 
win  be  money  well  spent.  Gary's  municipal 
government,  since  Hatcher's  inauguration, 
has  become  a  circus.  The  staff's  ludicrous  In- 
efHclency  is  attributed  by  some  to  inexperi 
ence,  to  their  being  amateurs  A  not-so- 
frlendlv  voice  calls  it  "a  Klngtish  operation" 
■  Nobody  in  his  right  mind",  the  vour 
said,  'would  ask  the  City  Attorney"  »a 
Hatcher-appointed  Negro)  'for  a  legal  opin- 
ion". 

Stories  of  the  staff's  hilarious  incompetence 
abound.  A  stringer  for  a  gre.it  Chicago  dally 
has  said  he  once  waited  two  hours  for  an 
answer  to  a  routine  question.  "They  couldn't 
find  the  answer".  Another  tells  of  a  secretarv 
who  snatched  back  a  posed,  dignified  photo- 
graph of  the  mayor  with  tne  silly  comnieni 
•Nobodv  i.s  supposed  to  see  that". 

A  favorite  tale  deals  with  the  clever  meth- 
od Hatcher'  designed  to  discourage  black 
office  seekers  Shortly  after  his  election,  amid 
a  clamor  for  Jobs,  the  new  mayor  pompously 
announced  it  would  be  the  policy  of  his 
administration  to  hire  only  the  best,  that 
is.  Ph.  D.  holders,  preferably,  but  college 
graduates,  certainly:  none  other  need  apply 
That  took  care  of  that. 

Gary's  tax  rate  is  becoming  a  macabre  sort 
of  Joke  and  its  public  schools  have  become 
custodial  Institutions:  Of  47  practice  teach- 
ers who  trained  last  year  in  Gary,  only  two 
would  consider  contracts:  no  assurance  could 
be  given  thev  would  not  be  assigned  to 
Negro  schools."  "We  never  get  Big  Ten  grad- 
uates any  more."  the  father  of  a  teenage 
student  .=;aid.  "They  all  come  from  unknown 
places.  You  should  see  them  in  action  If 
they  are  teachers.  I'm  Kenyatta." 

Gary,  to  use  a  trite  phrase,  has  had  u 
Its  situation  Is  hopeless. 

Whv  wouldn't  it  be?  The  two  opposmt; 
forces— the  black  Ins  and  the  white  Outs— 
that  todav  make  up  Gary's  public  life,  ap- 
parently are  controlled  by  evil.  There  are  no 
pro-bono-publico  spirits  in  this  absentee- 
landlord  town,  none  in  sufficient  number 
to  make  a  difference.  A  group  of  concernea 
private  citizens — shop  owners,  mostly — some 
months  ago  did  form  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee For  a  Safer  Gary:  they  hoped  to  slow 
the  robbery  rate,  the  assaults  and  the  mur- 
ders. Unfortunately,  they  proved  ineffec- 
tual Tlie  group  is  now  withering  into  n 
nothingness. 

Roving  gangs  of  black  criminals  hold  the 
town  in  thralL  Apparently  they  are  untouch- 
able. Even  The  Syndicates,  the  world's  hi- 
therto toughest,  avoid  crossing  lances  with 
this  new  breed  of  cutthroat  and  Mayor 
Hatcher  seems  unwilling  to  vigorously  pros- 
ecute the  murderous  acts  of  the  apes.  It 
may  be  he  has  in  mind  his  "national  image" 
as  Gary's  first  Negro  mayor  and  the  politics 
of  "civil  rights."  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
national  news  media  will  not  touch  the  storv. 
either.  As  a  result,  every  decent  person  in 
Gary— black  and  white,  alike- lives  in  a  self- 
spun  cocoon,  withdrawn  from  civic  problem.s 
as  though  the  land  were  ruled  by  these 
phantom  terrorists,  as  indeed,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  It  is.  A  venturesome  opera  star. 
Roberta  Peters,  last  fall,  sang  in  Gary  to 
"row  upon  row  of  empty  seats."  It  Isn't  likely 
she  will  return. 

The  police — those  of  them  who  are  not 
involved,  themselves — are  almost  helpless. 
The  Chief  of  Police,  a  Hatcher  appointee, 
keeps  them  hooded.  Thus,  the  town  is  stul- 
tified. There  is  no  hope. 


m   Gary   should   pose   no   problem.   This   Is 


why : 


-III 


Gary:  A  City  Without  Hope- 
( By  John  J.  Synon) 
If  any  city  in  this~  nation  should  be  able 
to  integrate  successfully,  it  should  be  Gary. 
Indiana.  And  yet.  except  for  "tokenism"  and 
except  for  forced  public-school  integration, 
Oary  is  as  segregated  as  any  Southern  city- 
more  segregated  than  many. 

Theoretically,    though,    social    integration 


Oarv  was  created  from  a  wasteland  only 
62  vears  ago    It  has  never  known  a  middle 
Sass  and  ?he  upper  class,  tl^^t-n's  owner, 
live  elsewhere.  Its  workers.  'A  1th  rare  excep 
on   were%s  they  remain,   mtiscled   imml- 
Irants-now   the  sons   of   immlgrants-vNho 
ke  steel   Until  World  War  II.  its  citizenry 
id  seen  Negroes,  a  few  even  lived  in  Gar> 
but     race"  L   we   know   it    today    was   not 
among  the  problems  besetting  the  town  btU 
bv  US    Steel    There  was  no  overt     preju- 
dice'-; there  were  not  enough  Negroes  In  resi- 
dence to  form  an  opinion. 

Since  1940  or  thereabouts,  and  the  coming 
of  the  war.  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
?he  output  of  the  mills  has  maintained  an 
xtraoTd'lnarily  high  demand  for  ^^^.^-^^^^ 
strong  back  will  do.  white  or  black    Today. 
he?owest  paid  receives  about  $3.00  per  hour. 
*25  00  a  dav   and  manv  such  jobs  go  begging. 
'  Because  of  this  high  hourly  rate.  Bervants 
.re  practlcallv  unknown  in  Gary   Every  man 
s  his  opposlte's   economic   equal,   if   he   has 
What  it  takes   If  not.  there  is  an  abundance 
of    Federal    "relief"    money— no    stigma    at- 
ached-for   those   who   find   both   ml  Iwork 
and  domestic  employment  not  to  their  liking^ 
Moreover    with  the  Negroes  now  in  complete 
political  command,   with  a  Federal  govern- 
ment anxious  to  spend  whatever  !«  needed  to 
make  the  town's  Negro  mayor  (and  thus,  its 
Lwn  policv)  look  good,  there  Is  no  cause  for 
riot— nor  have  there  been  any  riots^ 

Garv    then,   is  a   near-perfect  hotbed   for 
the  theories  of  the  integrationlsts 

But  there  is  no  social  Integration  in  Gary. 
nor  any  sign  of  It. 

instead  the  "native"  population,  pushed 
off  balance  by  the  black  newcomers^  eyes 
them  warily  and  goes  Us  own  ^^y.  Where 
integration  is  forced,  however,  as  in  the  pub- 
lic sihools.  racial  troubles  do  exist  -They  are 
vicious,  unceasing  and  unreported.  There  is 
little  on-the-job  trouble  because  the  wh  te 
workers  of  Gary,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  really 
in  competition  with  the  Negroes  --^mce  the 
whites  hold  the  straw-boss  and  superv  son 
positions  while  the  Negroes  seem  ""^^le  to 
rise  above  the  lowest-the  S3  00-rung.  There 

^^^T^us^'Sthere  Is  no  Integration,  in  the 
sense  sought  by  the  Federal  Rovernment^ 
neither  is  there  any  threat  of  g^nd-  ^^>« 
racial  troubles.  Times  are  too  eood  for  that 

But  if  the  employment  situation  changes, 
,f  hard  times  come  to  Gary,  if  Job  cornpetit.on 
develops  a  holocaust  seems  inevitable.  It  win 
be  Raw  Power  vs.  Black  Power  in  that  case 

nd  there  is  little  question  as  to  who  would 
win  such  an  imbrogUo  as  that.  If  Gary  s  Poles 
and  Slovaks,  its  Croatians  and  its  Italians, 
those  who  go  to  make  up  the  towns  Indig- 
enous population.  If  such  as  these  begin  to 
move  thev  will  clean  Gary's  sinkholes  like 
rotor-rooters,  the  good  and  the  bad,  alike^ 
Physical  violence  is  the  stuff  they  are  made 

°  A  number  of  knowledgeable  Gary-ltes  were 
questioned    as    to    the    upcoming    November 
election.  They  were  in  near-unanimous  agree- 
ment-   Against  Nixon,  and  anybody  else  but 
Bobbv  Kennedv.  George  Wallace  would  carry 
Gary  "(Lake  Countv).  But  if  Bobby  Kennedy 
IS  the  Democratic  nominee,  they  were  not  so 
•^ure   of   a   Wallace    victory.    "Wallace    would 
liave  a  fight  on  his  hands".  Their  reasoning 
turned    on    the    voting    practices    of    Gary  s 
Catholic  women.  In  their  opinion    the  white 
women  of  Gary  would  thoughtlessly  abide  by 
what  the  church  urged  them  to  clo.  vote  for 
Kennedy.  Their  votes  could  spell  the  differ- 

cric6 

Thev  would  do  so.  it  is  beUeved.  despite 
their  resentment  of  the  preferential  treat- 
ment being  given  Negroes.  They  would  do  so 
despite  these  facts 

Public  houslng-mostly  Negro  occupled- 
i-  'oelne  erected  in  Gary  at  a  cost  of  816.000 
to  $18,000  per  unit,  and  Is  eligible  to  people 
making  to  $9,000  per  year. 


Public  schoils  have  degenerated  to  such  a 
point  some  Negroes,  now,  are  refusing  to 
allow  their  children  to  attend. 

Lawlessness  is  universal.  In  a  Gary  ..rea 
known  as  ToUeston,  Negroes  have  armed  pa- 
trols    to     protect     themselves     from     other 

^  oTry^s    present    is    black.    Its    future    is 

blacker.  ,  ,  ,  ..r>  .,-■•  n,{\^ 

"It  is  inevitable",  a  resident  said.    Gary  wi  1 

be  totallv  black,  one  dav.  And  the  blacker  it 

gets,  the  worse  it  gets.  It  is  hopeless.   Just 

'^"■That's  Gary,  Indiana,  a  city  without  hope. 


Gary  :   A  City  Withoxtt  Hope— IV 

(By  John  J.  Synon) 

A  friend  had  told  me  I  could  not  pet   a 

meaningful    impression    of    Gary,    Indiana^ 

without  talking  to  one  of  the  merchants    on 

the  firine  line." 

I  asked  if  he  had  any  suggestions  He 
named  several  possibilities.  I  asked  which  was 
the  closest.  He  said,  of  the  four.  Lake  County 
Furniture  Company.  ,,„^,^,t 

Lake  Countv  Furniture  Company  Is  located 
at  2172  Broadway.  Gary.  It  Is  owned  by  a 
friendlv,  middle-aged  man  named  Richard 
Burke. "Mr.  Burke  proved  to  be  the  only  person 
in  Oary  I  found  who  would  allow  himself  to 

be  quoted.  „i„„H 

It  was  earlv  afternoon  when  I  arrived^ 
Even  so  the  door  of  the  store  was  bolted.  But 
a  rattle  brought  the  owner  and  I  expressed 
surprise  at  his  closing  at  that  time  ol  day. 

"We  aren't  closed",  he  said,  as  he  replaced 
the  one-inch  steel  rod  that  locked  the  door. 
•This  is  the  wav  we  do  business— and  so  is 
that"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  neat,  round 
hole  in  his  plateglass  window,  "Bullet,  was 
his  laconic  explanation. 

-And  so  is  this",  he  said,  patting  the  six- 
gun  that  swung  from  his  hip. 
Mv  eves  must  have  bugged. 
"Sit  "down",  he  grinned.  "What  would  you 
like  to  know?"  ^      ,.    _ 

I  told  Mr.  Burke  I  was  trying  to  get  a  line 
on  Garv:  the  sort  of  town  it  Is. 

"You  came  to  the  right  place;  how  many 
holes  can  you  count  in  the  celling?" 
I  looked,  and  tallied  four. 
•See  that  hole  in  the  lamp  shade:  see  the 
one   in   the   stove— all   bullet   holes,   I   have 
undergone  12  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rob 
me:  I  have  been  actually  robbed  three  times, 
and  I  have  had  three  shoot  outs." 
■Shoot  outs?" 

-Shoot  outs.  After  I  got  tired  of  turning 
over  mv  receipts  to  the  black  criminals  that 
scrounge  this  town,  I  prepared  for  them. 
Thev  got  to  me  one  day.  shortly  afterwards, 
took  inv  money  and  made  me  lie  face  down 
on  the  floor.  Then  they  took  a  can  of  pasollne^ 
sprinkled  it  all  over  the  place  and  set  It 
afire — then  they  ran." 
•Did  vou  catch  them?" 

•Catch  'em?  I  dropped  them  as  they  went 
through  the  door."  .     ,  »  ^ 

I  a«ked  if  his  case  was  unique.  Lsolated. 
•Oh  no  I'm  about  average.  Some  places 
have  been  held  up  twice  a  ^ay^  Vou  should  see 
Midtown  Market,  at  16th  and  Jackson  That 
place  looks  like  a  fortress.  It  should:  it  s  been 
held  up  40  times  in  37  months. 

•Or  Comavs:  thev  are  the  biggest  jewelers 
m  town.  Everybody  on  the  floor,  there^  wears 
a  six  gun  in  plain  view.  That's  something  to 
see-  swankiest  jeweler  in  to'A'n 

I  asked  what  kept  him  at  such  a  business, 
in  such  a  town  He  answered:  "Ive  got  ac- 
count receivable".  And  When  I  ".ade  "o  re- 
sponse to  so  shallow  an  answer,  he  added 

••I  c-tme  to  Gan,'  20  vears  ago  with  nothliig. 
rm  not  Eoing  to  leave  with  nothing.  Ive 
work^  hard.  These  blacks  have  this  place 
bulldogged:  people  are  afraid  to  come  into  the 
ci>v  my  daughters  in  college,  for  instance^ 
They  Tre  afraid  to  come  home.  Even  my  ^^1fe 
won't  come  into  the  store  .  R„rke 

As  we  talked,  the  door  rattled.  Mr.  Burke 


eyed  the  newcomer,  then  beckoned  his  clerk 
to  oermit  entrance. 

-That  fellow  comes  as  my  friend",  he  said 
sotto  voce,  "but  he  isn't  He  i.s  a  stooly  lor 
citv  hall.  Just  keep  your  voice  down  . 

After  chatting  vMth  .he  clerk  a  moner^. 
the  newcomer  left.  The  door  v^as  again  bolted^ 

•What  did  he  want?  "  Mr.  Burke  asked  his 

*'"-He^w!ante<t  to  know  who  your  visitor  is.  I 
told  him  a  salesman". 

U  °v.^s' time  to  go  and  I  asked  Mr^Burke 

If   he  would  call   a  cab.  He  saids  cabs  were 

„t  available.  I  offered  to  walk:  't  ;^\;f  °^^^^ 

14   blocks   to   my    mld-iown    hotel--stralght 

down  Broadwav.  the  town's  main  street 

•  Oh  no  don-t  do  that -that  s  a  pretty  good 
suit  you  have  on.  HI  drive  you 

It  was  a  memorable  drive.  Mr  Burke  knows 
.11  the  merchants,  those  still  In  business  and 
those  Who  have  lied  He  pointed  t^  their 
Places  as  we  passed-some  .-.re  lK>arded  up  - 
riow-recountlU  the  times  their  owners  had 
been  robbed,  beaten  or  murdered-  poor  Mr. 

"""•'lei^'that  place  ".  he  said,  as  we  neared  my 

liotel.  I  nodded.  „     _^  .„  „,»  „.  *200 

•Two  vears  ago  it  was  offered  to  me  at  S200 
a  nio^ith  Today,  it  houses  Youth  Opportu- 
mtv  or  something  like  that.  The  government 
pavs  $975  a  month  rent  to  a  trust   . 

•■■Who  owns  the  trust?'"  I  asked.  And  Mr. 
Burke's  answer  told  me  all  I  needed  to  know 
.ibout  Gary 

•Thafs  anybody's  guess 

In  30  minutes  I  •■    •-  "'"  "'  town. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
TIRES 


REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  METC.M.F 

OF    M0NT.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Ma^^ch  18  of  this  year  I  introduced 
S  3178  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
motor  vehicle  tires.  The  measure  is  foi 
the  purpose  of  protecting  .small  i  eta ilers 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  their  siap- 
pliers  who  both  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute automobile  tires. 

I  have  recently  received  from  Mr. 
George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
SaSonal  Federation  of  Independen 
Business,  a  letter  describins  lepo^ts  of 
The  spread  of  this  distribution  practice 
by  manufacturing  firms,  to  the  detriment 
of  small  business  operators.  This  is  not 

a  desirable  trend.  » .v,  ,  a*,-  ruv 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mi  Bui  - 
..er's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
order  that  Senators  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  warnins.  ,      ,  .^„^ 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

N.VnON.M-      FEDERATION       OF       INDE- 

penuent  Business.  ■,    .oks 

San  Matro.  CaUf..  May  2.  136S. 

Re  S.  3178 
Hon.  I  EE  Metc.m-f. 
ur-.  Senate. 
Wa!<hinqton.  DC. 

MY  DEAR  Sen.ator:  The  above  bill.  If  en- 
acied  bv  the  Congress,  would  go  a  loiig  *-ay 
'o  provide  the  fullest  protection  for  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  stimulate  preseiit 
'man  businesses  throughout  the  nation^ 
vven  mor»  important,  it  would  attract  the 
p^eTent  dav  vouth  and  urge  their  establish- 


uig  their  own  retail  businesses.  It  would  elim- 
inate Uie  unfair  competition  of  major  pro- 
ducers owning  and  operating  retail  stores. 
These  major  producers  are  operating  retail 
stores  and  they  .ire.  at  the  same  time,  solicit- 
ing the  business  of  independent  retailers  In 
the  various  industries 

We  have  been  receiving  alarming  reports 
from  small  businessmen  as  to  the  dual  dis- 
tribution problems  emanating  in  the  tire 
business,  retail  clothing,  automobile  dealer- 
ships, gasoline  dealerships  and  more  recently 
in  the  radio  and  TV  field.  Where  will  It  all 
end  before  we  have  a  controlled  economy 
resulting  In  monopoly  in  high  gear? 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Independ- 
ent retailers  in  your  State  of  Montana  and 
their  problems  are  duplicated  due  to  the 
unfair  competition. 

It  IS  Interesting  to  note  the  public  hear- 
ings of  the  then  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee headed  by  the  late  Senator  Murray 
of  your  State.  The  hearings  I  make  refer- 
ence to  were  held  in  .^prll-May  1943  on 
S  Res.  66  on  the  78th— The  Tire  Dealer  and 
Rebullder  Problems.  Part  19  On  page  2623 
note  the  type  of  opposition  a  president  of  a 
rubber  company,  which  is  still  in  existence 
and  migjit  be  classed  among  the  big  ones  of 
the  indu.stry.  stated : 

•'This  legislation,  if  put  through,  may  very 
well  open  the  floodgates  to  similar  proposals 
from  every  type  of  retail  merchant,  and  may 
set  a  precedent  which  will  cause  similar 
trade  restrictions  to  be  applied  to  hundreds 
of  other  Items." 

The  Federation  membership  as  of  April 
1968  totals  248.651.  all  Individual  members 
in  the  50  states  and  they  have  repeatedly 
voted  in  the  affirmative  since  1947  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  this  legislation 

In  talking  with  a  group  of  small  business- 
men of  the  nation.  I  stressed  the  importance 
of  your  legislation  and  urged  them  to  ask 
their  people  to  come  forward  to  testify  if 
public  hearings  are  held. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  J.  Bltrcer. 

Vice  President. 


.-OUTH   AFRICA  S   AND  RHODESIA'S 

ANSWER 

HON,  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

:-     LOUISI.^N  >. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9    1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
News  From  South  Africa  speaks  typically 
straightforward.  First,  in  denying  it 
owes  the  American  people  anything:  sec- 
ond, that  South  Africa  would  accept  the 
illegal  portion  of  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  in  a  '•gentlemanly  man- 
ner. '  which  is  far  more  than  "an  be  said 
about  the  discriminatory  niling  of  the 
committee:  third,  that  South  Africa  is 
proceeding  with  separate  development  of 
the  races. 

Judging  her  stability  compared  with 
the  chaos  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  who 
are  we  to  judge  her  system  wrong — when 
we  cannot  even  find  leaders  to  defend 
our  cities  and  citizens  on  the  street? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  the  News  From 
South  Africa  for  May  1.  the  Rhodesian 
Commentary  for  April  15.  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Manchester.  N.H..  Union 
Leader  of  April  25.  as  follows: 
I  Prom  News  from  South  Africa.  Msy  1.  19681 
South  .African  .Amb.\ssador  Answers  tTNFAia 
St.\tement 

South  Africa  should  not  be  blamed  for  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  ■was  "broke",  as 
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mentioned  In  an  advertisement  th..t  appeared 
In  the  "US.  News  and  World  Report'".  Scuih 
African  Ambassador  H.  L.  T.  Traswell  said 
In  a  letter  to  Warner  and  Swasey  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  the  company  responsible  for  plac- 
ing the  advertisement. 

The  full  text  of  his  letter  reads  as  follows: 
"On  looking  through  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  of  April  29.  1968,  our  Embassy  came 
across  your  advertisement  "No  wonder  we're 
broke."  In  It  you  say:  "Here  are  your  gifts  '. 
You  then  list  South  Africa  as  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  "gifts"  and  mention  an 
amount  of  jloO  million. 

■'Let's  look  at  this  so-called  "gift  ".  It  is 
made  up  of  two  types  of  credit.  The  first  was 
a  credit  of  $1.3  million  allowed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  overseas  war  surplus  in  1947.  That 
amount  has  long  since  been  repaid  in  lull. 
"The  balance  of  the  amount,  namely  $152.8 
million,  is  made  up  of  credits  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

"Credits  of  S146.7  million  were  granted  In 
the  early  1950's  by  the  Bank  to  a  number 
of  South  African  mining  companies,  and  their 
electricity  supplier,  in  connection  with  a 
uranium  extraction  program  which  was  de- 
veloped at  the  urgent  request  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Governments. 

"The  South  African  Airways  purchased  sev- 
eral Boeing  aircraft,  repair  equipment  and 
spare  parts  vrtth  further  credits  of  56.1  mil- 
lion granted  by  the  Bank  In   1960. 

"The  greater  pan  of  these  loans  has  already 
been  repaid  with  Interest,  in  an  orderly  and 
business-like  manner.  By  1966  about  S167.9 
million  had  been  repaid.  This  Included  over 
$31  million  In  Interest  and  commission.  Since 
then  further  repayments  have  been  regularly 
made. 

"You  may  also  be  interested  In  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

"In  1967  American  exports  to  South  Africa 
reached  a  figure  of  $426  million.  Your  Im- 
ports from  us  were  only  $227  million  giving 
you  a  very  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Your 
investments  In  our  country  are  valued  at  be- 
tween S489  million  and  $650  million.  On 
these  you  obtain  a  very  substantial  return. 
■We  have  also  paid  all  our  war  debts — 
one  of  only  about  four  countries  in  the  whole 
world  to  have  done  this.  If.  In  your  opinion, 
your  country  Is  "broke  and  getting  worse", 
don't  blame  South  Africa. 

'I  trust  that  you  will  bring  the  incor- 
rectness of  your  advertisement.  Insofar  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  to  the  notice  of 
the  readers  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
"Your  advertisement  was  also  read  Into 
Congressional  Record  by  the  Honourable 
Louis  C.  Wvman  of  New  Hampshire  on  Mon- 
day. .\prll  22.  1968  i  page  10214). 

"You  will  no  doubt  wish  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinguished representative's  notice  to  the  er- 
roneous impression  you  have  created  regard- 
ing South  Africa." 

GENERAL    DISAPPOINTMENT   AT   IOC    DECISION 

The  news  of  the  decision  to  exclude  South 
Africa  from  the  Olympic  Games  in  Mexico 
was  a  grievlous  disappointment  to  South  Af- 
rican sportsmen  and  women  of  all  colors  and 
races  and  was  a  sad  reflection  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games  authorities  who  seemed  to  have 
capitulated  to  political  pressures,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Sir  de  Vllliers  Graaff.  said 
in  the  Assembly  last  week.  Sir  de  VlUlers  said 
the  Olympic  authorities  appeared  to  have 
surrendered  to  political  pressures  by  a  mili- 
tant group  which  had  far  less  interest  in 
sport  than  in  p>olitlcs  and  v^'hich  could  make 
no  meaningful  contribution  to  the  Olympic 
Games. 

The  decision  was  a  hard  blow  to  non-white 
sportsmen  who  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  first  bow  in  the  inter- 
national sporting  arena. 

Referring  to  the  IOC  decision.  Prime  Min- 
ister John  Vorster  said  that  like  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  he  wished  to  express  his 
deep  regret  that  South  Africa's  young  peo- 
ple who  had  very  much  looked  forward  to  the 
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forthcoming  Olympics,  would  no  longer  have 
the  chance  of  participating.  But  he  was 
pleased  at  the  way  they  accept  it,  particularly 
as  expressed  by  the  young  swimmer.  Karen 
Muir.  who  had  said  that  this  was  not  the  end 
of  the  world.  In  this  particular  case  South 
Africa  behaved  as  she  behaved  at  all  times 
in  the  international  sphere,  namely,  with 
correctness,  dignity  and  firmness.  So  also 
South  African  sportsmen  were  behaving. 

To  the  representative  of  the  Olympics  who 
had  had  discussions  with  him.  he  had  stated 
his  standpoint  clearly.  But  what  was  of  sig- 
nificance now  ■w.as  that  South  Africa  wa.s 
prepared  and  wanted  to  let  her  non-white 
athletes  who  deserved  selection  on  merit,  'o 
participate  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  :■ 
was  now  for  the  Olympic  world  to  decide 
whether  it  wanted  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Apart  from  everything  that  had  been  said 
and  still  would  be  said  about  the  IOC  deci- 
sion, it  had  struck  him  that  Mr.  Brundage 
chairman  of  the  IOC.  had  said,  accordirit; 
to  a  news  report  that  it  was  not  Soutii 
Africa's  fault  that  she  was  excluded,  but 
that  It  should  be  blamed  on  the  chaotic 
conditions  in  which  the  world  found  Itself 
today  With  this  opinion  he  agreed  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  Frank  Braun.  president  of  the  South 
African  OlVTnpic  G.imes  Committee,  said  .a 
an  executive  meeting  that  in  spite  of  the 
shocking  rebuff  by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee.  South  .Africa  would  accept  the 
illegal  position  as  it  stood  now  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner.  Mr.  Braun  .■^aid  that  South 
Africa's  readmlssion  to  the  Games  based  un 
the  Grenoble  \ote  came  about  In  a  legal  and 
correct  manner  loUowing  a  fully  democratic 
vote  which  represented  an  absolute  majority 
in  South  Africa's  favor. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  our  present  exclu- 
sion from  the  Games  has  been  brought  about 
illegally,  immorally  and  unconstltutlonaily, 

Mr.  Braun  also  announced  that  South  .Af- 
rica's account  for  the  expenses  involved  in 
preparing  for  the  Olympic  Games  In  the  past 
two  months  will  be  sent  to  the  International 
Olvmplc  Committee. 

■We  have  .spent  a  lot  of  money."  said  the 
South  African  Olympic  president.  "We  are 
asking  all  the  associations  to  calculate  their 
costs  so  far.  and  then  we  will  ask  the  IOC 
who  will  reimburse  us.  in  terms  of  legal  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Brundages  .American  lawyers." 

The  legal  opinion,  read  by  Mr.  Braun  at 
the  meeting  of  the  South  African  Olympic 
Council  last  week,  was  that  reimbursement  of 
expenses  would  not  even  be  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  withdrawal  of  South  .Af- 
rica's invitation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Foster,  chairman  of  the  South 
African  Amateur  Wrestling  Association,  said 
that  his  sport  had  spent  a  considerable 
amount  in  transporting  wrestlers  and  officials 
to  trials.  The  Olympic  Council  itself  has  had 
to  pav  for  a  trip  around  t.he  country  for 
Mr.  Braun  when  he  traveled  to  Cape  Town. 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban  to  form  a  multi- 
racial selection  committee. 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  SA  Olympic 
Games  Committee.  Mr.  Braun  read  out  a 
telegram  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  A. 
Orrie.  president  of  the  SA  Non-White  Box- 
ing Association  and  a  non-white  selector  en 
the  multiracial  selection  committee.  The  tele- 
gram read:  "Regrets  new  decision.  Non- 
white  p'jrticlpants  chief  sufferers."  Mr 
Braun  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  2.000  non-white  boxers  who  had  been 
training  energetically  in  Johnannesburg  In 
view  of  the  Games. 

COLOt'REDS'  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  ADVANCE 

House  of  Assembly.  Cape  Town:  The  Pro- 
hibition of  Improper  Interference  Bill,  taken 
together  with  its  counterpart,  the  Coloured 
Persons  Representative  Council  .Amendment 
Bill,  would  give  the  Coloured  people  of  the 
whole  of  the  South  African  Republic  oppor- 
tunities for  political  development  such  as 
they  had  never  enjoyed  before  in  any  period 
of  its  history,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr    P.  M.  K    le  Roux,  said  in  the  Assembly 

'"  iV^^nnister.  who  was  replying  to  the  de- 
i^ate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  improper  Interference  Bill,  said  he 
Coloured  Persons  Representative  Council 
Amendment  Bill  would  give  the  Coloured 
People  a  Parliament  of  their  own  of  wh  ch 

f^o-thlrds  of  the  ^-"'^^^^:''''f'':'',T^t 
rom  constituencies  throughout  the  Repub 
ic    For  this  purpose  the  franchise  would  be 
extended    to   all    Coloured    persons   over   the 
,pp  of  21— both  men  and  women. 
■'%re  Minister  said  that  even  though  some 
members   were   still    to   be    nominated,   this 
was  not  improper  Interference  as  suggested 
by  opposition  mterjectlons,  but  rather  con- 
structive uplift.  It  was  necessary  that  some 
members  should  be  nominated  because  the 
coloured  people  had  never  before  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  constltutlonaUy. 
Since  1910  and  even  belore  that,  many  Gov - 
e  nmenti  had   participated   in  the  PolltU:a^ 
Unloltation  of  the  Coloured  people.  It  had 
been  lenTo  the  National  Party  to  deve  op 
pattern   for  the  self-development   of   the 
coloured    people.    But   Rome    was    not   built 
m  a  slnsle  dav.  Under  no  previous  Govern- 
nent  had  so  much  been  done  to  bring  about 
"he  poWve  uplifting  of  the  Coloured  people 
NW  they  would  also  be  able  '"  th«^  po Utlca 
■ield  to  look  after  their  own   interests.  Be 
;.ause  of  this  they  would  also  achieve  eco- 
nomical and  social  advantages. 

Because    this    new    era    was    being    intro 
duced    the  four  white  representatives  of  the 
CoLureds  In  the  Cape  Province  became  re- 
dundant   That  was  why   the  separate  Rep- 
re"  ent.uive  of  Voters  Act  could  in  due  course 

'"ATrS- arguments  were  considered,  the 
batlc  fact  remained  that  the  Bill  wa^  an 
nt  -integration  measure.  Its  aim  was  to  sep- 
,  ue  but  at  the  same  time  to  create  the 
ooportunity  for  the  Coloured  people  to  pro- 
mote  their   own   well-being   politically   and 

"Vhe"^ motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bin  was  passed  by   107  to  33  votes 

supporting  the  second  reading  of  the  BllL 
ip^rier  of  the  Opposition  Sir  de  Vllliers 
Graaff  said  the  re?onstitutlon  of  the  Coun- 
c  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill  did  not  measure 
ul  to  ^he  standards  which  the  United  Party 
would  like  to  see  for  a  communal  council 
Tor  the  coloured  people.  But  't  --s  ^  step 
in  the  right  direction,  f  ^;f:"',/,=^\^^^'"|«,'," 
ihe  committee  stage  of  the  Bill  the  Party 
would  propose  cer-aln  amendments. 

TRANSKEI    ASSEMBLY    SESSION    OPENS 

Umtata:    In  the  first  five  years  of  *ts  ex- 
istence the  Transkel  Government  had  made 
tead"  and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  prog- 
ress m  general  administration  and  develop- 
ment    the    Minister    of    Finance.    DrMco 
nfederichs.    said    In    Umtata.    the    territory  s 
canital    on    April   24   when    he    opened    the 
seventh  session  of  the  First  Legislative  .As- 
n  blv  of  the  Transkel.  Dr^  Diederlchs  open- 
ing the  Legislative  Assembly  on  behalf  of  the 
sot.  h  African  State  President,  said  the  con 
ferment  of  self-government  on  the  Transkel 
in    1963    had    provoked    great    interest,    not 
only  in  south  Africa  but  also  in  the  outside 

'' Tife   conferment  of   self-government   was. 
after   all.   perhaps   the   most  advanced   and 
gn meant   step   yet   taken   in  the   practlca 
implementation  ci   the  Republics  policy  of 
separate  development. 

When  this  was  done  about  four  and  a  half 
vears  ago.  people  naturally  adopted  a  walt- 
andsee^auftude.  They  were  Interested  to  see 
Whether  the  Transkel  Government  would  be 
responsible  and  whether  conferment  of  self- 
government  would  herald  a  period  of  ad- 
vancement and  progress  or  ^vhether^  as  had 
sadly  happened  elsewhere  on  the  continent 
of  Africa,  it  would  bring  in  its  wake  misery, 
retrogression  and  chaos. 


"I  think  manv  fears  have  been  allayed  and 
many  doubt*  removed  durmg  the  Pf  t  four 
^id  a  half  vears".  Dr.  Diederichs  said.  Great 
progress  had  been  made  in  education.  ..nd 
?he  number  of  pupils  at  school  had  ^creased 
bv  33   per  cent   to  325.400  in   Uie  past  four 
vears.   Almost   1.700  additional  teachers  .md 
administrative   omcers   had    ^een   appointed 
and    nearly   50   new   schools   established.    In 
agriculture.  42   per  cent  of  the  urea  avail- 
able   for     agricultural    purposes    had    been 
S  nned.  and  the  first  90  Irrigation  sett lers 
had  been  settled  on  the  Quamato  irrigation 
settlement. 

SELF-RULE    WILL    NOT    AFFECT  S.^W .A. 'S    STATUS 

House  of  Assembly.  Cape  Town:  The  legisla- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment dealing  with  the  development  of  self- 
government  for  native  nations  In  South  West 
Africa,  did  not  mean  any  change  of  status 
for  south  West  Africa.  Speaking  in  Commit- 
tee of  supply  on  his  Vote.  Prime  Minister 
John  vorster  said   it  would  be  remembered 
that  the  Ovambos  who  would  ^e  atfected  by 
the  legislation  constituted  roughly  about  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  lor  i^outh 
West    Africa.    Thev    had    their    land    in    the 
north  Of   the   territory.  With   the  Ovambos 
there  was  no  wish  to  own  the  rest  of  south 
West  Africa  or  to  control  it.  They  were  satis- 
ned  with  their  own  land  and  wanted  to  de- 
velop It  for  their  own  people. 

••If  a  system  of  one-man.  one-vote  in 
South  West  Africa  is  instituted,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  wants,  one  need  not  be  a 
prophet  to  say  that  there  would  be  the  great- 
est amount  of  murder  and  homicide  in  the 
history  of  the  continent.  As  of  the  moment 
peace  "and  order  are  reigning  there.' 

UNDERSTANDING      DESPITE      DIFFERENT      POLICIES 

House  of  Assembly.  Cape  Town:  Agreement 
had  been  reached  with  Portugal  lor  the  sup- 
ply from  the  proposed  Cabora  Bassa  hydro- 
el«;trlc    project    on    the    Zambesi    River   of 
electrlcltv  which  would  be  le<S  to  Irene  near 
Pretoria. "prime   Minister   John   Vorster  said 
in  the  Assemblv  last  week.  South  Africa  al- 
readv  generated  57  per  cent  of  the  electricity 
on  t"he  African  continent  and  when  the  new 
prolect  was  completed  that  percentage  would 
be  very  much  higher.  Good  relations  and  un- 
derstanding   existed    between    South    Africa 
and  her  neighbor.  Portugal,  from  which  this 
project  had  flowed   This  good  nelghborlmess 
was   in    keeping   with    the   stand    taken   by 
South  Africa  that  there  could  be  such  rela- 
tions between  nations  despite  different  do- 
mestic policies. 
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BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE 

There  were  people  who  Indulged  in  this, 
but  the  majori'ty  were  birds  of  Passage  who 
rarelv  had  a  slake  in  the  country  and  who 
rtlilngs  went  ..Tong.  could  pack  their  bags 

'^ExtTenUsm  did  not  denote  strength,  said 
Mr'-sS  Europeans  in  Rhodesia  today^w^re 
in  complete  control  and  could  do  pretty  wen 

^••^■^tTon'tforget  there  is  one  caher  Uigre- 

T^.:X  .'e  rd".^ieiyrd"  f'or'TTh^: 

peo^pT-^and  that  is  responsibility^  Power 
wahout  responsibility  is  a  vicious  thUig.  an 
immoral  thing." 

NO  LICENCE  -^ 

The  nrevlous  Government  had  led  people 
to  .  elle'^e  Ihat  every  man  --^^^-f'^^l^ 
onlv  to  his  own  share  but  to  "thers   as  >. eU^ 

■But   what   we   must   ensure   is     hat   the 
pendulum  does  not  swing  to  the  other  ex 
treme     Two    wrongs    don't    make    a    rlght^ 
TTre  is  enough  room  In   this  country  for 

"''■There  were  people  in  the  country  who  niis^ 
interpreted  our  standing  up  for  <;"^  '^" 
rights  as  licence  to  interfere  with  the  other 

"". Jusfb'^cluse  there  are  people  to  the  north 
of  us  who  have  gone  mad  it  ^°«=«^  ""'  "  f'^J'^ 
?hat  people  here  will  do  the  same  or  that 
we  have  a  right  to  think  they  will 


(From  Rhodesian  Commentary.  Apr  15,  19681 

ROOM  FOR  ALL  OF  US— STRENGTH  AND  RESO- 
LUTION MUST  RESIST  Extremism 
The  European  was  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponslbilitv  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
all  the  people— every  single  one  of  them,  said 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Ian  Smith,  in  an 
■iddresfi  at  Gwelo  when  he  appealed  for  racial 
tolerance  and  resistance  to  extremism. 

"If  we  fail  in  this  most  important  misslon-- 
and  I  stress  this  to  you  in  the  heart  of  the 
right-wing's  centre  of  Rhodesia— we  shall 
fail  at  our  peril  and  if  we  ignore  this  we  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  losing  Rhodesia,  and  the 
verv  way  of  life  that  we  have  given  so  much 
for"  in  the  fight  over  the  last  few  years,  and 
for  which  our  young  Rhodeslans  are  still 
fighting  today." 

It  was  no  good  being  weak  in  this  world. 
If  one  lay  down,  nobody  would  offer  one  a 
hand  up:  thev  would  walk  over  one. 

■we  have  got  to  be  strong  and  resolute: 
nevei-.heless.  we  have  enough  sense  to  realize 
that  this  does  not  mean  we  must  become 
extremists  and  selfish  racialists.  ' 

Rhodeslans  had  enough  'htelligence  and 
common  sense  and  had  too  much  ^n^ested 
in  the  country  and  their  roots  went  too  far 
down  in  the  soil  to  allow  them  to  be  party 
to  any  such  reckless  irresponsibility. 


I  From  Rhodesian  Commentary.  Apr.  15.  19681 

COURSE    WE    FOLLOW    IS    THE    RIGHT    ONE 

in  his  national  broadcast  Mr.  Smith  gave 
.n  explanation  of  his  statement  some  ume 
■^go  tharbecause  the  country  had  two  roads 
Iflore  it.  it  was  in  a  very  strong  posit  o".  He 
said'  "I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  I  .  nd 
aU  of  mv  colleagues  in  Government^  after 
care°ullv 'considering  all  the  advice  anf  ^U' 
dfnce  which  is  available  to  us.  are  satisfied 
bevond  anv  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  course 
Which  we  are  following  is  the  right  erne. 

whPn   Rhodesia  rejected   the  Tiger  terms. 
Mr  WUsoflmmedlately  severed  his  relatione 

w-lth  the  Rhodesian  Government  and  handed 
me  issue  over  to  the  United  Nations. 

After  showing  commendable  restraint  and 

I    ,..?th    Ihe   British    Government    lor 

fnoTthan  a  vea'r  foTowlng  our  Declaration 

of  independence,  vour  Government  came    to 

?he  conclusion  that  they  could  not  rely  on 

e  Brmih  Government  and  their  policy  of 
stop    start  -the  talks  are  on.  the  talks  are 

"''.•■■T;t'ef'ore'wrdecided  to  create  a  second 
roP^to^^rds  our  goal  and  accordingly  set 
up  the  Constitutional  Commission. 

DELIBERATE  STEP 

■  in  other  words,  we  were  not  Prev^^^to 
allow  a  policv  cf  drift  to  develop  i.nd  so  this 
dehtaerate  and  positive  step  was  taken. 

■The  first  of  the  roads  was  the  one  which 
weTad  to  travel  along  mutually  with  the 
B'ltlsh  Government.  There  could  he  no  doubt 
fn  anvbody's  mind  that  if  the  British  Gow 
'ernmem  were  prepared  to  play-^their  part  and 
co-operate,  this  road  provided  the  quickest 
and  the  best  means  towards  our  goal  of  world 

'''This °t  was  not  only  in  Rhodesia's  inter- 
est but  also  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of 
our  pWl  friends  in  the  world,  who  were  try - 
mg  leTperately  to  help  us,  often  at  great  dan- 

'"■'^T::^Tro.a.  through  the  Constltu- 
tio.^  Cor^misslon.  was  more  In  the  shape  of 
dev  atfon  and  therefore  was  a  rougher  and 
Iv^ider  road  and  would  mean  taking  longer 
t,-.  reich  our  destination. 
—But  it  was  our  own  road  and  Britain  was 
MP  toT^erfere  with  It  in  any  way  and 
rrefor"it"provrded  the  certainty  which  was 
iirkine  from  the  first  road. 
'"Vt   must  be  Obvious  that  the  fim  road^ 
if  open  to  us.  would  provide  the  best  and 
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quickest  means  towards  our  objective,  pro- 
vided there  were  three  very  important  quall- 
flcatlons.  and  these  we  have  always  insisted 

on. 

"Firstly,  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  into  any  false  sense  of  complacency 
i\s  far  as  the  first  road  is  concerned  and 
therefore,  no  matter  what  happens,  we  con- 
tinue to  make  maximum  and  steady  progress 
along  the  second  road: 

■Secondlv.  we  will  only  use  the  first  road  If 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  end  result  is  what 
we  want.  Is  In  the  Interests  of  Rhodesia,  al- 
ways remembering  that  in  the  end  the  final 
decision  will  not  be  made  by  myself,  or  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  Rhodeslans  themselves 
through  a  referendum;  and 

■Thirdly,  we  accept  that  there  is  a  time 
limit  to  this  plan,  which  means  that  if  the 
first  road  is  not  opened  to  us  in  time  and 
we  reach  our  destination  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion via  the  second  road,  thereafter  it  will  be 
too  late  to  go  back  to  the  first  road — the  die 
will  have  been  cast." 

WISDOM    AND    RESTRAINT 

The  Prtmo  Minister  believed  that  reason- 
able and  fair-minded  people  in  the  world,  far 
from  criticizing  us  for  making  this  decision, 
■would  compliment  us  for  the  great  wisdom, 
patience  and  restraint  which  we  have 
shown". 

To  those  who  have  felt  that,  because  the 
British  Government  misbehaved  Itself  In  its 
relations  with  Rhodesia,  that  we  should  not 
be  prepared  to  talk  to  them  again,  firstly  lie 
would  remark  that  two  wrongs  never  make  a 
right  and  because  their  behaviour  has  been 
irresponsible,  this  is  no  excuse  for  ours  to  be 
likewise. 

Secondly,  our  guiding  principle  In  every- 
thing that  we  have  done  is  that  we  should 
judge  our  actions  on  whether  they  are  in 
the  interests  of  Rhodesia  and  shotUd  we  de- 
liberately close  off  a  road  which  could  lead 
Rhodesia  to  its  goal  of  world  recognition 
quicker  and  more  effectively  than  any  other 
road,  then  we  are  not  acting  In  the  Interests 
of  Rhodesia." 

There  wa3  a  lot  of  Information  available  to 
him  and  his  Cabinet  colleagues  which  was 
confidential.  However,  he  could  say  that  Rho- 
desia had  contact  with  a  number  of  friendly 
Governments  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
who  were  helping  us  in  the  battle  of  sanc- 
tions. 

Without  their  co-operation  we  could  not 
possibly  maintain  our  exports,  the  life  blood 
of  the  economy,  or  imports  of  vital  strategic 
materials  essential  for  survival. 


(From  Rhodeslan  Commentary.  Apr.  15. 
19681 

REQtTFST  TO  U.N.  FOR  HEARING 

■Even  if  it  Is  your  last  shirt,  you  can  bet 
this — that  we  won't  get  an  audience."  com- 
mented Mr.  Ian  Smith  following  the  dis- 
patch on  April  1  of  a  cabled  request  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  United  Nations,  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  and  its 
other  14  members  to  participate  In  the  Se- 
curity Council's  latest  debate  on  Rhodesia. 

The  request  was  made  in  terms  of  Section 
32  of  the  United  Nations   Charter. 

The  Prime  Minister  said:  "Last  time  we 
asked  an  audience  because  our  case  was 
being  heard.  This  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  Justice  In  any  civilized 
country — that  you  never  condemn  anybody 
in  his  absence,  you  never  condemn  anybody 
without  listening  to  his  side  of  the  story." 

Mr.  Smith  quoted  Article  32  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  reads: 

"Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  or 
anv  State  which  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  if  It  is  a  party  to  a  dispute 
under  consideration  by  the  Security  Council 
shall  be  Invited  to  participate  without  vote 
In  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
pute." 
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"We  are  making  the  representation,  but 
according  to  their  Charter  they  should  In- 
vite us  to  attend  when  somebody  attacks 
us."  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"But  Just  in  case  they  forget  about  us. 
Just  in  case  they  don't  know  where  Rho- 
desia is.  Just  In  case  they  don't  hear  clearly 
who  is  being  attacked  by  Britain  and  who 
sanctions  are  being  Imposed  against  we  are 
going  to  ask  them  to  listen  to  our  case." 

PATTERN  REPEATED 

When  a  UN.  spokesman  said  there  was  "no 
change"  In  that  body's  attitude,  a  Rhodeslan 
Government  official  recalled  the  perfidy  of  the 
UN.  Secretary-General  in  the  events  fol- 
lowing Rhodesia's  previous  application  for  a 
hearing.  In  1968  the  pattern  was  repeating 
Itself. 

iProm  Rhodeslan  Commentary.  Apr.  15. 

1968) 
African  Runner  Beats  Olympic  Time 

African  carpenter.  26-year-old  Bernard 
Dzoma.  became  the  first  Rhodeslan  to  break 
the  14-mlnute  barrier  for  the  three  miles 
when  he  recorded  the  international  class  time 
of  13  mln.  48  8  sec. 

This  was  well  within  the  Olympic  quali- 
fying standard  of  13  mln.  53  sec.  at  Salis- 
bury's altitude  and  should  make  Dzoma  a 
certainty  for  a  place  In  Rhodesia's  team  for 
Mexico  In  October. 

A  16-year-old  Bulawayo  schoolboy,  Dermot 
Allen,  equalled  the  16-year-old  half-mile 
record  of  2  mln.  0.5  sec.  held  by  one  of  this 
country's   greatest   athletes.   Terry   Sullivan. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 
Apr.  25,  1968) 

StTRRENDER    TO    THE    BLACKS 

The  United  Nations  was  not  set  up  to  de- 
cide what  sort  of  race  relations  there  should 
be  inside  a  country.  Likewise,  the  Olympic 
Games  and  their  governing  committee  were 
not  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  like 
or  dislike  for  a  given  nation's  internal  racial 
policy. 

Yet.  both  of  these  organizations  are  being 
misused  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  a  group  of 
African  tribes,  misnamed  "nations,"  for  this 
purpose. 

One  week  Great  Britain  calls  on  the  United 
Nations  to  place  an  even  heavier  embargo 
against  Rhodesia,  because  the  Rhodeslan 
government  does  not  recognize  British  rule 
and  won't  turn  over  the  control  of  that  well- 
developed  country  to  the  African  savages  In 
the  Rhodeslan  Jungles. 

Likewise,  this  week  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Olympic  Games  reversed  itself  and 
decided  that  It  would  not  allow  South  Africa 
to  participate  In  the  forthcoming  Olympic 
Games  in  Mexico  City  because  these  same 
African  tribes  said  they  wouldn't  participate 
in  the  games  if  South  Africa,  which  they 
don't  like,  was  allowed  to  enter  them.  The 
African  tribes,  of  course,  were  backed  up 
by  the  trouble-making  Communist  nations 
which  make  quite  a  profession  out  of  point- 
ing to  the  alleged  racial  discrimination  of 
other  nations  while  discriminating  at  full 
blast,  themselves. 

A  better  way  of  eventually  destroying  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Olympic  Games 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  If  the  United 
Nations  can  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Rhodesia,  then  it  can  Interfere  In  the  in- 
ternal  affairs  of  the   United  States. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  there  are  more 
racial  disorders  In  the  United  States.  What 
is  to  prevent  the  Afro-Asian  majority  in  the 
United  Nations  from  sending  a  "peace-keep- 
ing" force  into  the  United  States  to  throw 
the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  blacks? 
The  Communists  are  geniuses  at  enter- 
ing a  wedge  in  what  looks  like  an  inoffensive 
little  crack  and  then  developing  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

If  South  Africa  is  to  be  barred  from  partic- 
ipating in   the  Olympic  Games,  what  is  to 
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prevent  the  Africans  from  eventually  barriiif; 
the  United  States  because  of  alleged  racial 
discrimination  Inside  the  United  States? 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  these  savages  from 
the  tribes,  now  called  "nations."  should  at- 
tempt this  type  of  lawless  behavior  in  boih 
the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee. You  can't  expect  people  who  know 
no  rule  except  force,  and  who  have  no  tradi- 
tion or  culture  or  civilized  background  be- 
hind them,  to  behave  in  any  other  fashion 
Nor  can  you  be  surprised  at  the  Communists 
stirring  up  the  fight. 

What  is  Incredible  is  that  responsible  na- 
tions in  the  world  should  go  along  with  this 
type  of  blackmail  by  the  blacks.  Perhaps 
what  we  need  is  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of   Discrimination   Against   White   People 

Obviously  many  blacks  think  discrimina- 
tion Is  a  one-way  street,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  some  of  the  white  na- 
tions of  the  world  stand  up  and  demanti 
their  rights. 

Meantime,  this  attack  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Olympic  Committee  on  the 
only  two  nations  in  all  of  Africa,  where  law 
and  order  are  maintained  and  where  con- 
stant progress  is  being  made  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  individuals  both 
black  and  white,  is  an  affront  to  reas6n  and 
an  utter  disgrace. 

If  the  United  Nations  and  the  Olympic 
committee  are  to  be  used  as  instruments  of 
Black  Power,  it  is  high  time  the  United 
States  withdrew  from  both. 

William  Loeb.  Ptiblisher. 
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COMMISSION  ON  HEALTH  SCIENCE 
AND  FOriETY 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOT.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
hearings  on  the  proposed  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society  revealed  that 
this  Nation  today  is  deciding  between  life 
and  death  for  thousands,  often  without 
being  conscious  that  the  decisions  are 
being  made. 

Dr.  John  Najarian.  of  the  Univer.sity 
of  Minnesota,  and  others  testified  about 
the  7.000  to  15.000  persons  who  die  in 
this  country  each  year  for  lack  of  kid- 
ney transplants  or  dialysis,  because  suf- 
ficient funds  are  not  available  for  their 
treatment. 

Numbers  never  hit  quite  so  hard  as 
pictures.  A  picture  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  3  cauuht  my  attention. 
I  was  appalled  when  I  read  the  caption, 
for  pretty  16-year-old  Marnanne  Ba- 
ratta  is  destined  to  join  those  who  will 
die  this  year  of  kidney  disease  if  the 
S40.000  she  needs  cannot  be  raised. 

Surely  this,  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  ought  to  reexamine  and  make 
conscious  choices  about  its  priorities 
This  the  proposed  Commission  would 
help  it  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  synopsis  concerninc 
Marrianne  Baratta  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Needs  S40.000  to  Live 
Marrianne  Baratta  of  Granada  Hills,  Calif., 
holds  a  Jar  of  jelly  beans  that  may  help  to 


save  her  life.  The  16-year-olc!  girl  has  been 
told  that  she  has  less  than  a  month  to  live 
unless  $40,000  can  be  raised  to  buy  an  arti- 
ficial kidnev  machine  and  pay  for  a  trans- 
plant operation.  The  Jelly  beans  were  a  gift 
from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  and  will  be 
.tniong  items  to  be  auctioned  off  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  raise  the   money 
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that  are   two-thirds  short   of   the   necessary 
levels. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  Dr. 
Goddard  confuses  supply  and  consump- 
tion. True,  plenty  of  vitamins  exist  in 
commonly  available  foods — but  what 
about  commonly  consumed  foods?  Candy 
bars,  sweet  rolls.  Coke— the  ma.ior  com- 
ponents of  many  teenage  and  adult 
diets— are  not  the  best  suppliers  of 
vitamins. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
James  L.  Goddard,  the  pot  smoker's  Gov- 
iinment  guru,  has  announced  hearings 
,,n  May  24  on  vitamins.  He  is  against 
them  Columni.si  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
writing  in  the  April  '22  Pasadena.  Calif., 
Star-News  has  labeled  him  "Supcrdoc" 
and  says  he  yearns  to  exerci.se  Olympian 
power  over  the  vitamin  industry.  God- 
dard already  this  year  lias  pronounced 
bioflavonoids  as  being  ineffective,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  doctors  prescribe 
them.  Now  he  is  out  after  food  supple- 
ments. 

Goddard  wants  every  vitamin  bottle  to 

bear  the  label: 

V'ltamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
:,bundant  ;imounts  by  commonly  available 
loods.  Except  for  persons  with  special  medi- 
cal needs,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
recommending  routine  use  of  dietary  sup- 
jilements. 

Kilpatrick  says: 

Consider.  If  vou  please,  the  sheer  effrontery 
of  this  remarkable  rescript.  The  element  of 
danger  Is  no  part  of  the  picture.  Once  again. 
it  is  a  matter  of  Dr.  Goddard's  undertaking 
to  assert,  by  edict,  what  he  regards  as  good 
for  mankind — or  in  this  case,  what  he  regards 
as  a  waste  of  money. 


OUR  FIRST  AMERICy^NS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


Dr.  Goddard's  sense  of  values  is,  in- 
deed, strange.  He  wants  to  save  people 
money,  so  he  wants  to  label  vitamins  as 
really  superfluous.  However,  alcohol— 
which  some  consider  a  poi-son.  which  is 
more  expensive,  which  costs  industry  bil- 
lions in  lost  man-hours,  and  so  forth— 
has  escaped  Dr.  Goddard's  keenly  honed 
sense  of  outrage  entirely. 

Dr.  Theodore  Van  Dellen.  in  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal  of  April  26,  writes  of  older 
people,  and  says: 

Survevs  show  that  many  over  60  consume 
diets  lacking  in  calcium,  ascorbic  acid  (vita- 
min C).  rlbofiavln,  thiamin,  Iron  and  vita- 
min A.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  proteins  such 
as  meats,  eggs,  milk,  and  dairy  products  are 
advisable  along  with  a  multiple  vitamin 
every  day. 

So,  here  is  a  medical  doctor,  whose  col- 
umn is  read  by  millions,  recommending 
that  the  18  million  people  over  60  take  a 
multivitamin  pill  every  day.  in  addition 
to  a  good  diet. 

Writer  John  Chamberlain  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  April  13  says  of 
the  vitamin  vendetta: 

Now  this  is  all  very  funny  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  another  arm 
of  Big  Brother,  has  recently  put  out  a  state- 
ment that  half  the  families  in  America  sub- 
sist on  a  diet  that  Is  deficient  in  recom- 
mended amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 
And  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  people  eat  foods 


OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1968 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  my  State  has  re- 
cently done  an  outstanding  job  in  re- 
porting the  problems  of  the  poor. 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  under  the 
editorship  of  Paul  A.  McKalip,  has  pre- 
sented a  series  of  articles  delving  into  the 
poverty  problem  in  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  progressive  cities.  He  assembled  a 
stafT  from  his  own  city  room,  and  they 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  problems  on  their 
own  doorstep. 

For  this  work,  he  has  already  re- 
ceived the  Tucson  Community  Council's 
President's  award  and  the  thanks  of  com- 
munity leaders  for  alterting  them  to 
areas  which  require  active  community 
support. 

Of  particular  interest  t^  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  some  of  the  articles  that  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  "First  Ameri- 
cans." the  American  Indians.  I  some- 
times think  that  we  lend  to  completely 
overlook  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
this  field  where  the  U.S.  Government  has 
undertaken  to  supply  and  look  after  the 
Indian's  needs.  There  is  no  more  tragic 
plight  in  all  America  of  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises and  failure  to  live  up  to  our  .solemn 
obligations. 

Mr  President,  in  considering  further 
legislation  and  funding  of  Federal  pro- 
grams purporting  to  help  the  poverty 
stricken.  I  .sav  let  us  learn  from  our 
experience  and  realize  that  all  programs 
of  this  kind  must  basically  be  ones  of 
.self-help  and  self-motivation.  We  cannot 
lightlv  pass  over  the  problems  we  have 
created  for  the  Indians  by  failing  in  our 
responsibility  to  them. 

We  promised  them  much  and  delivered 
little.  In  the  meantime  we  have  set  up 
programs  to  help  them  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  had  the  result  of  stifimg 
motivation,  and  tending  to  reduce  the 
realization  that  true  progress  only  comes 
from  within.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
legislate  initiative.  Indeed,  by  our  very 
well-intentioned  act  of  wanting  to  help 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  do  for  people 
what  they  can  and  must  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr  President,  we  will  be  shortly  sub- 
jected to  many  demands  from  those  who 
may  be  deliberately  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  Washington  can  solve  all  their 
problems.  These  demands  are.  indeed, 
unfortunate  in  that  they  have  no  real 
hope  of  lasting  solution  other  than  by 
economic  means:  and  economic  laws — 
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as  this  administration  is  finding  out 
every  day  -are  not  always  subject  to  the 
laws  thai,  men  may  pass. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
articles  of  this  series  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  may  see  the  pov- 
erty plight  that  has  been  created,  in 
many  instances,  by  Government  action. 
May  we  learn  from  our  past  mistakes 
and  undertake  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves  in  a  way  which 
is  genuinely  intentioncd  to  put  them  in 
position  to  help  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Papago  Reservation  :  A  Giant  Pocket  of 

Poverty 

(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 

While  Tucson  may  view  with  alarm  Its  own 
areas  of  deprivation,  it  has  only  to  l<x)k  just 
outside  its  city  limits  for  the  biggest  poverty 
pocket  in  Southern  Arizona. 

This  Is  the  2.8  million-acre  Papago  Indian 
Reservation  where  its  population  of  5.282 
persons  has  an  average  per  capita  cash  in- 
come of  $489  99. 


AS  in  ANY  AS  13  PEOPLE  SHARE  ONE  MOTHERS 
ADC  CHECK 

On  the  reservation  conditions  are  so  bad 
for  many  families  that  as  many  as  13  people 
crowd  into  hovels  and  .share  one  mother's 
ADC  (Aid  to  Dependent  Children)  check,  an 
official  said 

Housing  for  most  Papago  Indians  (shelter 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  word!  is  de- 
plorable, with  1.125  reservation  residences 
built  of  crumbling  adobe,  ravaged  by  tor- 
rential rains,  the  roofs  and  the  side  walls 
crumbling  back  into  dust 

For  the  most  part,  the  small  rooms  are 
unhealed  and  the  family  cooks  on  an  outdoor 
fireplace. 

.Saguaro  cactus  rib  frames  hold  together  225 
reservation  homes,  and  only  150  homes  fire 
of  frame  or  brick  construction. 

"Of  1  600  homes  on  the  Papago  Reserva- 
tion, a  towl  of  1.500  are  substandard  accord- 
ing to  the  US.  minimum  suandards  for  hous- 
ing." reports  John  Artlchoker.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  superintendent  lor  the 
reservation. 

FUNDS     FOR     HOMES    FOR     THE     HOMELESS     HAVE 
BEEN    DEPLETED 

To  care  for  the  most  destitute  whose  homes 
were  severelv  damaged  or  destroyed  by  last 
December's  rains,  federal  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  so-called  ■iransitlonal"  homes.  But 
these  funds  have  been  depleted  and  there 
will  be  no  more  of  this  type  of  a.sfiistance  In 
the  immediate  future— although  the  need 
is  great. 

Papago  men.  volunteering  their  services 
free  cut  the  cost  of  building  transitional 
homes  from  the  original  62.000  to  $1,300.  en- 
abling several  additional  homes  w  be  built. 
BIA  authorities  hope  these  homes  will  be 
"transitional."  but  experience  has  proven 
that  almost  anything  is  better  than  the 
homes  now  occupied  by  the  majority  of 
Papago  families. 

It  is  significant  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
Papago  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  21 
years  of  age  or  younger,  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  children  are  in  school,  on  or  off  the 
reservation. 

When  Sen.  Paul  Fannin  and  members  of 
the  Indian  Special  Education  Committee 
visited  the  reservation  Uxst  month,  there  was 
discussion  on  the  need  for  building  more 
day  schools  and  developing  better  roads  to 
reach   the  most  remote   village. 

TALK       OF       ELIMINATING       BOARDING       SCHOOLS 
"INCREDIBLY    NAIVE" 

There  was  son^e  Ulk  of  eliminating,  com- 
pletely, boarding  schools  for  Indian  children 
but  Sherman  Tenney.  principal  of  the  BIA 
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dav  and  boarding  school  at  Santa  Rosa,  dis- 
miss^ the  Idea  as  ■incredibly  naive,  im- 
practical   and   detrimental    to   many,   many 

'"ofThe  esS^en  In  the  Santa  Rosa  boaxd- 
ing  school.  80  per  cent  are  from  ar«as  that 
have  no  schools  and  one  'can  scarcely  get  to 
their  homes  on  horseback."  Tenney  sald^ 

Manv  of  these  children,  according  to 
Tennev  are  from  broken  homes.  20  per  cent 
Ire  children  whose  parents  '•Just  abandoned 
?hem  and  80  per  cent  are  children  whose 
parents  a"  e  ml^ant  workers,  following  the 

"°U  1^  were  not  for  BIA  boarding  schools. 
how  would  these  kids  get  an  education?  •  he 
asked . 

PARENTS    MUST    LEAVE    RESERVATION    TO    EARN    A 
LIVING 

Education  for  Jobs,  obviously,  is  the 
aniwer  to  bringing  the  Papago  children  into 
the  mainstream  of  life.   But  It  Is  not  that 

'"Parent*  of  young  children  must  leave  the 
reservation  to  earn  a  living  and  often  they 
^eave     their    children     with    grandma     and 
grandp.-sort  of  "a  leap  frog  deal  backward, 
eiojlalned  a  BIA  official. 

•  The  result  Is  these  kids  are  not  carried 
forward  into  their  own  generation  as  are 
other  children.  They  are  taken  backwards  to 
live  m  the  old  ways,  taught  to  revere  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  of  meir  -rand- 
parents,    along   with    distrust   of   the   white 

'"^  addition  to  financial  problems,  accord- 
ing to  a  BIA  official,  many  Indians  have  over- 
whelming family  and  personal  problems  not 
easily  resolved  as  he  moves  from  one  culture 
to  another  j 

S;ild  Artlchoker:  ^      _^ 

■Rarely  do  you  find  an  Indian  who  fits 
comfortably  in  both  societies. 

™  man  who  makes  It  is  either  dumber 
than  Hell  or  a  man  of  superior  Intelligence 
and  ability." 


HELP    FOR    THE    INDIAN:     EDUCATION     .AND    JOBS 

I  By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 
When  vou  talk  to  Indians  living  in  Tucson's 
povertv   pockets,   the   needs   of   this   under- 
privileged group  are  heard  over  and  over- 
like  ::  broken  record. 

First  and  foremost  are  additional  educa- 
tion and  Job  opportunities.  But  almost  of 
equal  importance,  they  say,  is  a  decen- 
tralization of  public  agencies. 

Most  underprivileged  Indians  living  off 
the  reservation— even  in  this  modern  age  of 
space  craft  and  television— are  a  timid  peo- 
ple afraid  of  big  offices  too  far  away  from 
home. 

Probably  the  most  successful  in  reaching 
them  has  been  a  project  sponsored  by  the 
Txicson  Indian  Center  in  South  Tucson  which 
has  among  other  things,  made  arrangements 
for  'an  Indian  employe  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Office  to  hold  regular  office  hours  at  the 
center. 

■I  am  not  afraid  to  come  here  to  the  cen- 
ter ■■  said  an  Indian  man  applying  for  work. 
•The  employment  officer  knows  me  now— 
knows  my  name.  He's  one  of  us.  He  under- 
stands mv  problems.  That  place  down  on 
Congress  Street  is  too  big.  I'm  nobody  there. 

A  worker  with  Indian  youth  In  southwest 
Tucson  had  a  similar  criticism  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center,  an  agency  set  up  to  aid 
young  people  find  work. 

■They  say  the  questioning  they  undergo 
there  is  like  an  inquisition— Just  to  apply  for 
a  dishwashing  job."  he  said.  "Most  of  them 
say  they're  never  given  a  Job.  and  they  don't 
go  there  anv  more.'^ 

Many  Indian  families  have  no  private 
means'of  transportation.  Trips  to  the  Pima 
County  Hospital.  Pima  County  Welfare  De- 
partment, or  downtown  for  surplus  foods  are 
nothing    less   than    a    nightmare,   they   say. 


EXTENSIONS  OY  Kh MARKS 

Especially  Is  this  true  for  aged  persons  and 
mothers    with   small   children. 

One  man  who  works  hours  every  week  co- 
ordinating school  and  community  programs 
in  a  povertv  area  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  school  as  a  center  of  activity. 

••The  school  Is  the  heart  of  every  com- 
munity." "It  is  a  familiar  route  of  travel 
for  children  and  parents  alike. 

'Whv  can't  we  have  mobile  health  units 
traveling  on  specified  days  from  neighbor- 
hood to  neighborhood?  Why  can't  we  have 
community  centers,  set  up  near  the  schc^ls. 
where  social  workers  and  employment  office 
people   can    meet    with    families    who    need 

help"* 

■•Why  can't  a  way  be  developed  to  bring 
surplus  foods  into  the  poor  neighborhoods?" 

Countless  recommendations  were  offered 
bv  people  in  the  poverty  areas— educated  and 
uneducated— to  alleviate  conditions  that  ire 
causing   unrest.   Briefly   stated,   their  gripes 

include:  ,        .    .„, 

School  plavgrounds  that  are  closed  dur- 
ing summer  vacations  and  weekends;  not 
enough  recreational  facilities  for  girls;  citi- 
zenship classes  held  'downtown  "—too  far 
away  from  home:  poor  cooperation  betw^een 
governmental  units  and  schools  In  the  field 
of  recreation;  poor  bus  transportation  after 
6  pm,  limited  Job  opportunities  for  many 
who  have  no  automobile;  not  enough  college 
scholarships,  especially  for  Indian  young  men 
and  women;  and  little  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade  at  most  of  Tucson's  high  schools. 

But  improvements  in  all  the  above  areas 
will  come  to  nothing  if  the  Indians  them- 
selves make  little  or  no  attempt  to  move 
forward. 

This  was  best  expressed  by  a  Yaqul  Indian 
student  who  is  working  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  said : 

•The  big  problem  among  the  Yaqul  men  is 
drunkenness  and  dope  addiction.  It  Is  part  of 
their  withdrawal  from  society— their  pas- 
sive acceptance  of  things  as  they  are. 

•There  Is  no  one  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  Indian.  The  change  must  come  slowly 
and  this  means  correlating  education.  Job 
opportunities  and  health  education." 
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PRESENT  AIDS  NOT  HELPING  INDIANS 

I  By  Margaret  Kuehlthau  i 

Poverty  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  majority  of 
off-the-reservatlon  Indians  living  in  Tucson. 

With  deprivation  dogging  their  footsteps, 
generation  after  generation,  they  have  be- 
come withdrawn  and  dispirited. 

•We've  been  called  second-class  citizens  for 
so  long  we  have  come  to  believe  It  ourselves," 
said  a  young  Yaqul  Indian  who  attends  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

Theirs  Is  a  culture  of  poverty— a  culture 
that  propagates  Itself  from  generation  to 
generation,  explained  a  minister  who  works 
with  minority  groups. 

I  found  that  the  city's  poor  Indian  fam- 
ilies cannot,  or  will  not,  with  the  aids  now 
available  to  them  break  the  vicious  cycle  of 

povertv.  , 

I  talked  to  Yaqul  and  Papago  Indians,  for 
the  most  part,  but  the  group  also  Jncluded 
members  of  tribes  from  northern  Arffiona  and 
New  Mexico. 

They  are  a  proud  but  passive  people  and 
almost  fearful  of  anything  new  or  different. 
One  knows  there  will  be  no  Indian  •upris- 
ings '  and  certainly  Tucson's  Indians  will  not 
take  to  the  streets  'to  demand  their  rights." 

But.  after  days  of  Interviews,  a  reporter  be- 
comes Intensely  aware  of  a  quiet  bitterness 
that  pervades  their  thinking. 

Much  of  their  anger  is  directed  against 
the  war  on  poverty  which,  say  many  In- 
dians, hasn't  helped  their  families  'one  bit." 
•  Financially,  most  of  my  people  are  no 
better  off  today  then  when  the  highly- 
praised  poverty  war  got  underway."  reported 
an  articulate  Indian  whose  home  is  in  South 
Tucson.     ■We    can't    fight    ■The    Establlsh- 


menf— The  government  and  the  culture  of 
Tucson  which  is  predominantly  white." 

However  only  a  few  Indians  said  they  are 
discriminated  against  in  school,  by  labor 
xmlons,  restaurants,  stores  or  in  housing. 

There   are   many   reasons   for   the   Indian.s' 

povertv. 

The  young  among  the  Indians  are  out- 
spoken.'asking  mostly  for  an  understand- 
ing of  their  culture."  The  older  people  s.iy 
only  that  they  "want  things  better'  tor 
their  children. 

It  Is  a  harsh  question  you  ask  yourself 
after  davs  of  Uilklng  here  and  there  to  In- 
dians InTucsons  poverty  areas. 

Are  the  voung  people  of  today  makme 
enough  progress  to  become  the  stable  par- 
ents ^in  Indian  homes  of  the  future,  en- 
abling the  Indian  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  American  life'.> 

The  upcoming  generation  Is  receiving 
more— though,  on-the-average.  not  enough- 
education  to  compete  in  today's  economic 
world  Too  manv  Indian  boys  and  girls  drop 
out  of   school   at  about  the   10th  grade. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  re-asons  they 
trr.  f  tor  leaving  school : 

I  am  a  Yaqui  Indian  and  I  live  In  Pascii:-i 
Village  In  school.  I  was  accepted  like  every- 
one else  and  made  friends.  But  I  was  ashamed 
to  bring  my  new  friends  home  to  the  shack 

where  I  live" 

■When  your  famllv  has  beans  for  break- 
fast for  supper  and  for  lunch,  there  is  hO 
money  for  gvm  suits.  If  you  want  a  voca- 
tional education,  vou  have  to  pay  a^i  extra 
fee  Most  of  us  don't  even  have  money  tor 
bus  fare  to  get  to  high  school." 

■There  wasn't  anything  in  school  that  in- 
terested me" 

Indian  families  whose  children  are  at- 
tending kindergartens,  supported  by  Head 
Start  programs  or  civic  or  charitable  groups, 
believe    their    children    "will    do    better    in 

school."  , 

\t  one  kindergarten,  the  teacher  saiu 
most  of  the  parents  of  her  children  had  an 
education  "equivalent  To  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade."  Some  of  the  little  boys  and  girls 
had  never  owned  a  book,  or  crayons,  or  a 
coloring  book.  Some  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  bathroom. 

The  complaint  of  many  Indian  I  amines 
Is  that  they  are  laughed  at,  ignored,  or  mis- 
understood by  public  agencies. 

'•It  is  because  we  don't  speak  English  so 
good  "  volunteered  one  Indian  mother.  -We 
go  for  help  planning  to  speak  out,  but  whe:i 
we  get  there  we  are  afraid  and  we  keep  our 
mouths    shut.    It    Is    better,  this    ^^'ay" 

And  v.'herever  they  go.  others  say,  they 
have  to  -wait  and  wait  and  wait— at  the  wel- 
fare office,  where  social  workers  are  often 
rude     and    at   the   Pima    County    Hospital. 

While  the  poor  among  Tucson's  Indians 
do  not  have  any  complaint  about  the  cue 
they  are  given  once  they  are  admitted  to  the 
county  hospital  for  treatment,  many  bitterly 
denounce  the  waiting. 

-Every  appointment  Is  set  for  8  o  clock 
in  the  morning  and  we  sit  and  wait  and  wait, 
sometimes  until  nearly  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon." said  one  person.  ••And  sometimes  peo- 
ple  fall   off   their   chairs   in    a   faint," 


The  Goal:   To  Equip  Men   for  Steady  Jobs 
(By  Charles  Turbyvillei 

Jobs,  expanded  recreation  programs  and 
continued  antidiscrimination  efforts  make  up 
the  community's  formula  for  helping  erase 
poverty  and  avoiding  trouble  this  year  and  m 
veirs  to  come. 

A  new  national  emphasis  on  Job  training 
seems  likelv  to  result  in  months  to  come  m 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  federa. 
funds  for  local  Job  training  and  Job  creating 
efforts. 

Tucson's  business  leadership  seem  recep- 
tive, as  evidenced  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Tucson  Job  Council  effort  m 
this  direction. 


The  Job  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce win  seek  federal  funds  to  hire  a  full- 
time  staff,  which  will  work  closely  with  busi- 
nessmen In  an  attempt  to  find  Jobs, 

The  chamber  has  had  an  active  committee 
headed  bv  Henrv  Qulnto,  president  of  Levys, 
and  Martin  Ginsberg,  a  land  developer,  which 
has  held  meetings  with  groups  of  employers 
who  were  asked  to  open  up  opportunities  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

City  Councilman  James  J.  Murphy,  chair- 
man of  the  job  council,  says  the  work  of  his 
(;roup  and  others  "Is  starting  to  take  hold  in 
a  lot  of  areas." 

But  Murphv.  who  nas  been  a  central  fig- 
ure 111  the  communltv's  drive  t<-  find  Jobs  for 
•nanv  people  previously  thought  to  be  un- 
employable, doesn't  minimize  the  difficulties. 

MANV    OF  THESE    MEN    HAVE    NO   SALABLE   SKILLS 

•The  problem  still  is  to  find  some  type  of 
incentive  for  industry  to  employ  and  train 
the  hard-core  unemployed."  he  said.  Many 
of  these  men  have  no  salable  skills,  he  notes. 
Others,  beaten  down  by  past  failures,  are 
difficult  to  motivate. 

••A  problem  in  Tucson  is  that  we  have  so 
many  small  employers  who  simply  can't  af- 
ford to  take  a  chance  on  a  man,"  he  added. 
For  this  reason  also,  the  community  can't 
expect    any    dramatic    announcements    that 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  Jobs  are  being  made 
available,   such   as   has   been  done   in   some 
ol  the  major  industrial  centers  of  the  nation. 
For    this    summer,    the    Job    Council    has 
formed  a  Summer  Jobs  for  Youth   commit- 
tee with  the  announced  aim  of  finding  3.000 
jobs  for  young  people.  In  this  Insumce.  a  job 
is  defined  as  anvthlng  from  a  fun-time  posi- 
tion lasting  all  summer  to  a  two-hour  stint 
pushing  a  lawn  mower. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  an  arm  ol 
the  Arizona  Emplovment  Service,  plans  to  es- 
tablish four  neighborhood  offices  to  make  it 
e^asler  for  employers  and  young  people  to  get 
together. 

•We  also  plan  some  very  basic  training 
programs:  such  things  as  how  to  operate 
household  appliances  and  power  mowers,  or. 
for  baby.sitters.  how  to  call  the  police  or  fire 
departments."  Murphy  said, 

"Each  of  the  neighborhood  offices  wlU  have 
a  small  revolving  fund— §25  or  so— to  pay  for 
haircuts  or  bus  fare  to  the  first  Job,"  he 
added.  "We'n  be  able  to  call  on  various 
church  and  school  clothing  banks  to  put 
the  kids  Into  clean,  presentable  clothes. 

THE     FIRST     IMPRESSION     YOUNG     PEOPLE     MAKE 
WILL    BE    A    LASTING    ONE 

"We're  doing  these  things  because  we  know 
the  first  impression  the  young  people  make 
on  an  employer— who  may  well  be  a  house- 
v^-lfe — will  be  a  lasting  one," 

On  the  anti-discrimination  front,  the  Tuc- 
son Commission  on  Human  Relations  re- 
cently hired  an  executive  director  at  $14,000 
a  year,  filling  a  post  vacant  since  October, 
The  new  man.  Leonard  L,  Carter,  34,  is  the 
first  professional  in  this  field  to  be  hired  by 
the  commission. 

The  commission  also  has  announced  it  in- 
tends to  seek  around  $40,000  in  city  funds 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  up  sharply  from  its 
current  appropriation  of  S14.500.  The  higher 
fund  request  presages  a  much  more  active 
role  for  the  commission,  which  has  much 
more  to  do  under  legislation  passed  recently 
bv  the  Cltv  Council, 

These  amendments  to  the  city's  human 
relations  code  outlaw  racial  discrimination 
m  housing  and  employment  and  provide  for 
enforcement  by  the  commission.  Previously, 
the  commissions  authority  was  limited  to 
fighting  bias  in  public  accommodations. 

The  city  government  also  Is  seeking  to 
ensure  that  its  contractors  don't  discrimi- 
nate in  their  hiring.  An  ordinance  forbidding 
this  has  been  passed  and  Carl  A.  Coiey.  city 
contracts  administrator,  and  the  city  pur- 
chasing department  have  been  Ins-.ructed  to 
enforce  it. 


THE    CITY    IS    SEEKING    TO    I  UT    ITS    OWN    HOUSE 
IN    ORDER 

And  the  cltv  is  seeing  to  it  that  its  own 
house  is  in  order.  City  Personnel  Director 
Paul  Miner  savs  he  and  his  staff  are  avoiding 
setting  job  standards  at  unnecessarily  high 
levels  and  are  not  making  use  of  written 
testing  material  which  excludes  persons  ot 
some  cultural  backgrounds. 

Miner  said  there  are  proporUonately  more 
Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  on  the  city 
pavroll  than  in  the  city's  population, 

-The  principal  emphasis  in  the  communi- 
ty's program  seems  to  lie  in  equipping  men 
for  permanent  Jobs  which  carry  dignity,  de- 
cent pay  and  a  future. 

•I  don't  know  of  anv  better  way  to  change 
a  man's  life  for  the  better."  says  Oliver 
Swltzer,  head  of  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center, 

A    VARIETY    OF    TOOLS    WILL    BE    AVAILABLE 

A  variety  of  tools  are  either  available  now 
or  soon  will  be: 

—Vocational  training  programs,  for  which 
$275  000  in  federal  funds  recently  were  made 
■uaiiable.  This  Is  enough  to  train  150  persons. 

—Operation  Mainstream,  in  which  men  are 
trained  in  construction  skills  at  the  same 
time  valuable  public  Improvements  are  bullt^ 
A  program  for  some  40  men  at  Kennedy  Park 
is  now  nearlng  completion.  Another  to  re- 
furbish the  South  Park  neighborhood  has 
been  applied  for  and  Is  said  by  officials  to  be 

likelv  of  approval.  .,.>,, ^h 

—New  Careers,  a  new  program,  in  which 
vouths  unable  to  qualify  for  various  public 
service  Jobs  are  hired  and  given  Job  training 
and  basic  education  over  an   18-month  pe- 
riod,  readving   them   lor   civil   service   tests. 
The*  city  government  has  applied  for  lunas 
to  train  00  men  as  policemen,  firemen,  recre- 
ation workers  and  relocation  and  conserva- 
tion workers.  Other  local  government  agen- 
cies are  to  take  40  trainees,  tt„w»h 
-Urban  League  and  the  League  of  United 
Latin-American  Citizens  programs,  paid  lor 
by  the  federal  government,  which  pay  private 
emplovers  to  give  on  the  Job  training. 

An  "expanded  summer  recreation  program 
aimed  principally  at  youths  has  been  in  the 
planning  stages  for  several  weeks.  The  City 
Council  has  ordered  City  Manager  Roger 
O'Mara  to  devise  an  ideal  program  and  not  to 
worrv  about  the  cost.  Once  the  plan  is  fin- 
ished, the  council  plans  to  try  to  come  up 
with  the  money  to  do  as  much  as  possible. 


House  Rules  Committee,   the  following 
lelcRi-am : 

Hon.  William  Colmer, 

Cliainnan.  House  Hulcs  CommUtee.  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC: 
In  view  of  the  continuing  report*  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  many  States,  the  action 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and   tlie  financial   relief   or  doles  to  ease  or 
relieve  this  uhemplovment  situation,  with  no 
end  in  sight,  it  does  not  bring  about  a  cure- 
an    With  half  a  century  experience  In  small 
business.  I  would  suggest  giving  legislative 
authority  to  the  Small  Business  Comnuttees 
of  the  Congress  and  in  so  doing,  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  referring 
to   House   Resolution   60   which   is   presently 
pending  in  voui  ConuTiiltee  and  has  been  for 
some  time  It  has  been  stated  that  small  busi- 
ness, both  m  the  production  and  distribution 
fields,   is  the  greatest  employer  of  labor.  If 
this   holds  true,   then  why  not  act   on   the 
request. 

Acting  officially  for  the  Federation  and  its 
nationwide  membership,  which  as  of  March  9. 
1968.  totals  245.503.  an  individual  members  m 
the  50  States  who  have  repeatedly  supported 
by  majority  vole  the  legislative  action  I  have 
heretotore  mentioned. 

Your  Committee's  action  on  this  resolution 
now  can  go  a  long  ways  to  protect  the  present 
small  business  structure  and  even  more  im- 
portant It  would  encourage  the  present  gen- 
eration to  go  into  business  for  themselves  and 
this  action  would  go  a  long  ways  in  em- 
ploying the  unemployed. 

\Vhat  can  we  expect  and  advise  small  busi- 
ness nationwide? 

George  J   Burger, 
Vice  President.  National  FcdcTation  o/ 
Independent  Business. 
Washington,  DC. 


COMMENDATION  OF  LT.  GEN.  VIC- 
TOR H.  KRULAK,  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS 


SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1968 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  vears  I  have  had  pending  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  legislation  to 
make  the  Small  Business  Committee  a 
permanent  committee  of  the  House. 

The  .small  businesses  of  the  Nation 
constitute  a  substantial  and  important 
segment  of  the  economic  structure.  The 
small  businessman  is  vital  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  free  and  private  enterprise 
system  which  has  been  the  backbone  of 
this  country's  great  productive  and  dis- 
tributive capacity. 

In  ?n  effort  to  obtain  consideration  ot 
the  legislation  making  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  a  pei-manent  standing 
committee  of  the  House.  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  has 
sent  Chairman  William  Colmer,  of  the 


HON.  JOHN  G.  rOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9.  196S 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  Teeling  of  profound  respect  that  I  com- 
mend Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak  who. 
after  serving  his  Nation  for  over  three 
decades  in  the  Marine  Corps,  has  re- 
quested retirement.  I  use  the  words  "re- 
spect and  lesref  advisedly,  knowing  the 
scope  and  depth  of  General  Krulak's 
outstanding  service  and  ihe  loss  that 
this  Nation  shall  feel  with  his  de- 
parture. 

General  Krulak.  for  the  past  4  years 
the  commanding  general.  Fleet  Marine 
Force,   Pacific,   is   i^erhaps   best   known 
for    his    proficiency    in    the    field    of 
counterinsurgency— especially     for     the 
major  role  he  played  in  the  development 
of   the   clear-and-hold   tactics   used   by 
the  Marines  in  Vietnam.  Indeed.   Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,   then  Chainnan  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  presented  him 
with  his  third  Legion  of  Merit  decora- 
tion for  exceptioi.ally  meritorious  serv- 
ice from  1962  to  1964  as  special  assistant 
for    counterinsurgency    activities.    Or- 
ganization of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  might  add  that  excellence  Is  not  a 
stranger  to  General  Krulak.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  a  constant  companion  to  him 
throughout   his   picfessional   career.    A 
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1934  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emv.  he  served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Arizona. 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  later  as  a 
companv  commander  with  the  4th 
Marines"  in  China.  With  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  he  volunteered  for  para- 
chute training,  after  which  he  assumed 
command  of  the  2d  Parachute  Battalion, 
1st  Marine  Amphibious  Corps  at  New- 
Caledonia.  In  the  autumn  of  1943,  the 
then  Colonel  Krulak  commanded  the  di- 
versionary landing  at  Choiseul  to  cover 
the  Bougainville  invasion.  Refusing  to 
give  up  his  command  even  though  he 
"ustained  one  wound  in  the  face  and  an- 
other in  the  arm,  he  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  and  the  Purple  Heart.  He 
later  joined  the  6th  Marine  Division  and 
took  pait  m  the  Okinawa  campaign  and 
the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces  in  the 
China  area,  where  he  was  awarded  his 
first  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V" 
and  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Following    the    war.    General   Krulak 
.served  as  assistant  director  of  the  senior 
.school  at  Quantico,  and  later  as  regi- 
mental commander  of  the  5th  Marines  at 
Camp  Pendleton.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  he  was  assistant  chief  of 
staff,  G-3.  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific. 
General  Krulak  served  in  Korea  as  chief 
01   staff.   1st  Marine  Division  where  he 
earned  his  second  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Combat  -V"  and  an  Air  Medal.  Follow- 
ing the  Korean  war.  he  spent  4  years  as 
secretary  of  the  general  staff,  headquar- 
ters Marine  Corps.  General  Krulak  next 
served   as   chief   of   staff.   Fleet   Marine 
Force.   Pacific:   he  then  had  a  tour  at 
Quantico  as  director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Educational  Center,  followed  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot. 
S.ar.  Diego.  It  was  from  this  position  that 
i-.e  assumed  duty  as  special  assistant  for 
countennsurgency  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Fr^m  his  position  as  special  assistant. 
he  was  ^'.signated  commanding  general. 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  in  March  of  1964. 
.1  position  that  he  has  held  for  the  last  4 
years.  General  Krulak  has  visited  Viet- 
nam on  some  -^0  occasions,  and  under  his 
command  the  Marine  Corps  forces  in 
Vietnam  have  grown  to  84,000  men.  It 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
thmk  of  an  officer  not  actually  in  South- 
east Asia  who  is  more  familiar  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  fact,  it  was  General 
Krulak  who  was  quoted  as  saj'ing: 

The  Vietcong  fight  fairly  well  but  they  are 
not  11  leet  tall. 

It  was  General  Krulak  who  concluded 
his  July  15^66  article  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Gazette  with  the  following : 

The  point  of  all  the  above  is  this;  While  we 
cannoc  leave,  any  operational  sector  un- 
tended.  all  of  them  being  important,  the 
main  target  is  Ptill  the  little  man  m  black 
pajamas  with  his  burp  gun.  The  war  turns 
primarily  on  his  destruction,  and  this  can 
be  .ichie'ved  only  by  a  painstaking  program 
which  aims  first  and  foremost  to  separate 
him  from  the  people  upon  whom  his  survival 
depends. 

I  can.  therefore,  say  without  exagger- 
ation that  I  am  today  commending  a 
most  remarkable  man— a  man  whose 
career  has  led  him  to  almost  every  type 
of  command  a  Marine  officer  can  hold, 
troin  combat  to  school  to  staff;  a  man 
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who  has  fused  to  scholarship  and  mili- 
tarv    leadership,    constantly    concerned 
about  the  intellectual  development  and 
practical  efficiency  of  America's  men  in 
combat;  a  man  who  has  rapport  with  and 
respect  for  enlisted  men:  a  man  who  is 
a    perfectionist    demanding    excellence 
first  from  himself  and  then  from  others; 
a  man  who  is  both  rugged  and  articulate, 
driving,  and  compassionate:  a  man  who 
when  told  that  something  cannot  be  done 
invariably  asks  "Why?":  a  man  who  as  a 
hpy  decided  he  wanted  to  serve  his  coim- 
t?v,  so  he  served  for  some  34  years,  giving 
himself  and  his  energies  to  his  Nation. 
May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  a  com- 
mendation such  as  the  present  one  is  by 
definition  inadequate,  for  in  a  few  min- 
utes  one   cannot   possibly   relate   what 
General  Krulak's  lifetime  of  dedication 
has  meant  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
We  can.   however,   pause,   and   register 
deep    respect   for   a   brilliant    man   and 
deep  regret  at  his  forthcoming   depar- 
ture from  active  duty.  We  can  thank  him 
for  the  benefits  this  Nation  has  reaped 
from  his  intellect,  his  courage,  and  per- 
haps above  all.  his  dedication.  And  we 
can  wish  a  great  marine  our  very  best. 
Thank  you. 


May  9,  1968 


CAN  DETERIORATION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 
BE  STOPPED? 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

f    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Maritime  Administrative  Bar 
Association  of  Washington.  DC.  was 
privileged  to  hear  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Mrs.  Bentley  is  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  maritime  editor  in  this 
country  and  her  remarks  v.-ere  extremely 
timely  and  interesting. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  her 
speech  enlightening  and  I  place  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Can  Deterioration  or  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Be  Stopped? 
I  By  Helen  Delich  Bentley ) 
Last  year  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  spehd 
some  time  in  South  Vietnam  to  view  first 
hand  the  excellent  Job  performed  by  the 
•American  merchant  marine  and  our  troops 
under  adverse  conditions.  We  have  Indeed 
been  fortunate  that  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  that  task  as  .admirably  and  re- 
markably as  we  have  with  the  old  rusty  tubs 
available.  This  would  not  have  been  possible 
;f  there  had  been  even  a  single  enemy  ship 
out  there  shooting  or  a  wild  man  running 
around  out  there  in  a  submarine  as  we  see 
in  the  movie  thrillers.  These  vintage  ships 
have  been  able  to  perform  because  their  only 
obstacles  have  been  their  own  rather  worn 
engines  and  hulls;  as  long  as  baling  wire  was 
available,  nothing  else  mattered. 

Tonight  I  come  to  you  after  having  a 
crowded  ten-day  brainstorming  session  in 
Norway  about  the  Norwegian  merchant  ma- 
rine. Norway.  I  might  point  out.  Is  probably 
the  foremost  maritime  nation  in  many  ways, 
but  particularly  In  ship  operations.  There- 
fore, I  feel  the  ten-day  course  was  particu- 
larly valuable  and  will  be  useful. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  session  there,  one 
of  my  colleagues  who  had  been  through  all 
of  the  .same  briefings  on  shipping  quipped, 
■The  easy  solution  to  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  Arnerican  merchant  marine  is  to  sink 
nil  of  the  old  ships  and  turn  the  operation 
of  what's  left  over  to  the  Norwegians  Let 
them  build  it  up."' 

Although  one  might  think  that  my  asso- 
ciate was  joking,  there  was  a  lot  of  meaning 
in  that  longue-in-check  remark.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  who  might  make  a  quick  judg- 
ment as  to  the  worthiness  of  this  statement 
would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

And  if  he  was  to  be  taken  up  on  it.  we 
would  find  that  there  actually  wouldn't  be 
much  to  turn  over  to  the  Norwegians  or  to 
anybody  else  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
There  is  not  too  much  left  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  that  anybody  would  have 
unless  it  was  an  outright  gift  because  the 
worn  out  old  rustbuckets  are  just  too  expen- 
sive to  keep  patched  up  and  most  of  them 
are  at  the  point  now  of  where  the  patch  ups 
are  almost  impossible  at  any  price. 

You've  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  sorry 
plight  of  the  .\merican  merchant  marine  al- 
ready, but  it  is  so  critical  that  I  want  to  .=pell 
out  that  disaster-hepdlng  situation  in  detail 
for  vou: 

1.  Of  the  971  privately  owned  ships  in  the 
.American  merchant  marine,  only  357  will 
be  less  than  25  years  old  in  three  years.  In 
other  words,  some  600  ships  in  the  Americ.ui 
merchant  marine  already  are  22  years  or 
older.  Flfty-?ix  of  the  971  already  are  not 
operating.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
able— very  likely— that  the  privately-owned 
active  .■\merican  merchant  marine  only 
THREE  YE.'VRS  from  now  will  consist  ■'■ 
lewer  '. haii  400  ships!  I  honestly  do  not  see 
how.  at  this  point,  this  plunge  to  the  bottom 
can  be  avoided.  We  have  waited  too  lone. 
We  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return  ..s 
they  say  on  a  long  airplane  journey  over 
ocean  waters.  The  American  merchant  marine 
is  bevond  that  point  right  now. 

The  acting  maritime  administrator  toltl 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  re- 
cently that  in  1971.  only  37  of  the  ships  now 
on  inactive  status  in  the  reserve  fleets  would 
be  usable— and  then  for  only  four  years. 
Hopefully,  he  added.  130  of  the  148  now  serv- 
ing m  the  Vietnam  pipeline  could  also  be 
used  for  those  four  years.  But  that  is  the 
end. 

And  then  to  reactivate  these  ships  for  serv- 
ice, the  cost  will  range  anywhere  from  $800.- 
000  up-wards  per  vessel. 

2.  In  1967.  this  country  dropped  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  amount  of  its  foreign 
commerce  carried  on  American-flag  bot- 
toms; the  preliminary  figure  shown  is 
only  5.5  per  cent,  a  drop  of  1.9  per  cent  from 
the  previous  all  time  low  of  7  4  per  cent.  The 
decrease  in  the  one  year  was  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  1966  figure. 

3.  The  United  States  ranks  about  fifteenth 
in  the  world  in  merchant  ship  construction. 

Lets  compare  this  rundown  with  that  of  a 
small  country  like  Norway,  whose  total  popu- 
lation is  3.900.000.  less  than  4.000.000  per- 
sons—about the  size  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

1.  The  age  of  the  Norwegian  merchant 
marine  averages  64  years.  Remember  that 
of   the   United   States   is   22   years! 

2.  The  Norwegians  carry  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  their  country, 
which  understandably  is  very  small  by  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  United  States.  L«t's 
look  at  some  other  countries  on  this  score: 
Japan  carries  39  per  cent  of  its  imports  and 
42  per  cent  of  its  exports  and  is  heading  for 
57  per  cent  of  both— and  all  on  new  ships 
being  added  In  at  an  average  of  more  than 
lU  million  tons  a  year.  Great  Britain  trans- 
ports 45  per  cent  of  its  own  commerce.  Every 
small  country  that  is  able  to  do  so  is  going 
in  for  merchant  ships  because  they  know  if 
they  have  them,  their  balance  of  payments 
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will  be  improved.  And  yet  which  nation  today 
faces  the  near  fiscal  disaster  because  of  its 
balance  of  payments,  but  yet  Ignores  totally 
the  value  of  having  more  of  Us  own  com- 
merce carried  on  its  own  ships? 

3  And  in  shipbuilding,  this  small  country 
of  Norway  ranks  fifth  building  ships  for  Its 
own  owners  and  for  those  from  other  coun- 

"^"ironlcally  a  large  portion  of  the  financing 
used  bv  the  Norwegians  to  build  their  new 
ships  in  the  past  decade  or  two  came  from 
American  financial  institutions.  One  Chicago- 
based  insurance  company  alone  had  $900 
million  out  In  loans  to  Norwegian  shipowners 
two  years  ago.  Yet  American  shipowners  have 
said  "repeatedly  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
support  from  this  country's  banking  institu- 
tions and  others  unless  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  Involved, 
surelv  something  along  the  way  is  ^^Tong! 
Norwegian  owners  have  several  advantages 
over  the  Americans  as  I  picture  it; 

First  of  all.  there  is  a  healthy  labor  situa- 
tion aboard  the  ships.  There  is  no  fighting 
between  unions  over  ridiculous  jurisdiction 
that  could  force  a  company  to  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcv  or  make  it  so  undesirable  as  an   in- 
vestment that   its   owners   would   liquidate. 
There  has  not  been  any  strike  by  Norwegian 
eamen  in  foreign  trade  since   1921   so  the 
■ilppers    r.board    Norwegian    ships    are    not 
Mred  rff  constantly  by  labor  interruptions, 
-^hev  have  what  might  be  interpreted  a  form 
'f  compulsory  arbitration  or  "mediation  to 
•nallty  "  if  vou  will,  in  that  when  an  im- 
•iasse  in  negotiations  is  reached,  the  Govern- 
■nent  intervenes  by  appointing  a  mediation 
oard     If    the    mediators'    recommendations 
re   not   acceptable    to   both    parties   and    a 
■■cup  seems  imminent,  the  Parliament  takes 
•'IP  matter  up  and  usually  passes  special  leg- 
islation   to   prevent    a   walkout   while   talks 
•ontlnue — until  a  conclusion  is  reached. 

Their  foreign  trade  is  so  important  to  them 
that  they  do  not  want  any  kind  of  a  foulup 
n  interfere  with  It.  Their  union  leaders  say 
with  pride  that  they  too  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  see  that  Norwegian  ships 
keep  sailing. 

There  has  not  been  any  problem  In  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  crews  as  more  efficient 
';hlps  have  been  produced  in  N(»rway.  In  fact, 
an  overall  agreement  was  made  in  the  last 
negotiations  that  nnv  ship  built  after  1961 
could  have  a  crew  reduction  of  about  25  per 
cent  or  nine  men.  regardless  of  whether  the 
ship  was  automated  or  not  Here  again  a  firm 
sense  of  responsibility  is  presented  hv  the 
unions  who  realize  that  their  owners  must 
bp    able    to    compete    if    they    are    to    have 
jobs  But  also  here,  perhaps  the  owners  have 
handled  the  situation  better  than  many  in 
the  Untied  Si-at.es— instead  of  waiting  untn 
the  ship  was  buUt  and  ready  to  sail  to  talk 
to  the  unions,  the  Norwegian  Shipping  As- 
•^ociation  has  had  the  union  leaders  on  hand 
from  the  very  beginning  in  all  talks  on  crew 
curtailment. 

While  we're  on   the  subject  of  the  labor 
unions.  I  must  cite  the  disgraceful  race  the 
seagoing  unions  have  been  running  against 
e.ich    other    to    see   which    would    have   the 
largest  increases  for  its  members  despite  the 
Tact   that   "flrm"    contracts   had    been   con- 
cluded m  the  presence  of  President  Johnson  s 
cabinet  officers  In  September,  1965.  This  race 
s  'Known  as  the  "m.e  too"  or  "favored  nations 
race   Mind  vou,  since  these  FIRM  contracts 
were  signed."  the  increases  have  soared  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  21   to  48  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  union  and  the  terms. 
And  the  drain  on  that  spigot  has  not  been 
completely  shut  off  yet. 

If  a  union  couldn't  get  it  one  way.  they 
sot  It  another.  Each  Is  equally  guilty. 

But  what  are  they  going  to  do  when  the 

heavllv   drained   spigots   run   dry.   the   steel 

pipes  "rvist  awav  with  the  steel  plates,  and 

there  is  nothing  left  to  flow  them  any  more? 
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Secondly,  all  of  their  shipowners  seem  to 
be  thinking  far  ahead  of  anyone  else  In  types 
of  ships  and  practicality.  They  have  been 
moving  ahead  on  new  types  such  as  liqiilflea 
gas  carriers  and  big  bulkers  which  ^-i"  be 
highly  profitable  to  them.  For  reasons  which 
I'm  certain  are  valid,  they  are  avoiding  the 
contalnershlps-ln  their  opinion,  the  invest- 
ment is  too  great  for  the  return.  They  leel 
that  ships  which  can  handle  unitized  cargoes 
on  pallets  and  the  like  will  be  much  more 
profitable  and  economical;  the  investment  Is 
less  than  half.  They  are  always  thinking 
ahead  on  the  most  economical  ways  to  move 

cargoes.  , 

Thirdly,  the  shipowners  have  a  Iree  hand 
in  building  ships  wherever  they  want  to. 
Thev  are  not  bound  bv  any  restrictions,  nor 
are  "the  ships  built  In  foreign  yards  assessed 
V  hen  placed  under  the  Norwegian  flag.  This 
is  true  whether  the  Norwegian  shipyards  are 
full  or  not.  The  shipowner  builds  his  ship 
when  and  where  he  sees  he  Is  going  to  have 
the    best    advantage    or    get    the    best    price 

from  a  vard.  .!,„., 

To  encourage  the  shipowners  to  keep  their 
fleets  young  and  efficient,  the  Government 
has  set  up  a  tax  tree  capital  reserve  fund 
for  all  shipowners  and  the  funds  remain 
tax  free  as  long  as  they  are  used  for  re- 
investment m  ships. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  Government  also 
encourages  efficiency  by  permitting  an  effi- 
cient owner  to  amortize  his  ship  n.ore  rapid- 
ly than  if  he  is  not.  For  example,  ii  a  Nor- 
wegian shipowner  should  earn  $2  million 
in  a  given  year,  he  could,  if  he  chooses,  amor- 
tize as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  his  ship  in 
that  particular  vear.  This  would  enable  him 
to  write  oft  his  ship  in  3  to  five  years.  The 
less  efficient  operator  would  be  given  10  to 
20  vears  to  depreciate  his  vessel  fully 

The  latter  points  key  in  icith  viy  fourth 
ponU- namely,  that  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment goes  all  out  to  encourage  shipowners 
and  to  give  them  firm  moral  support.  There 
Is  no  subsidy  money  around  or  what  one 
would  call  cargo  preference,  but  then  their 
foreign  commerce  is  so  limited  that  the  lat..er 
would  not  be  feasible  anyhow. 

But  because  shipping  Is  so  vital  to  Nor- 
vi-av- 14  per  cent  of  Its  Gross  National  Pro- 
duct Is  derived  from  the  sea— the  Govern- 
ment encourages  the  owners  in  every  way 
possible  except  by  giving  them  hand  outs 
and  this  feeling  of  support,  of  the  need  for 
a  merchant  fleet,  permeates  down  through 
the  people.  One  can  begin  a  conversation 
about  the  maritime  activities  with  ..Imost 
any  man.  woman  r,r  child  In  Norway  and 
he"  will  be  able  to  talk  fluently  on  the 
subject.  . 

Their  entire  attitude  and  approach  to  the 
subject  is  so  different  from  ours.  And.  as  a 
result,  thev  have  something  to  show  for  It, 

One  of  the  Norwegians  vho  was  critical 
of  our  subsidy  .system  asked; 

"With  all  of  this  subsidy  money,  what 
have  you  got  when  it  comes  to  shipping?" 

I  had  never  stopped  to  really  think  about 
it  in  that  context  before.  And  the  answer 
one  must  come  up  with  is— "not  really 
much  "  Not  reallv  much  when  one  realizes 
that  when  the  present  contracts  are  rom- 
oleted  the  United  States  will  have  only  155 
drv  cargo  ships  or  about  1.700.000  tons  ten 
vears  or  vounger  in  age.  The  Norwegians 
have  1.500" ships  totaling  19.000.000  tons  with 
an  average  age  of  6'i  years.  This  means  that 
a  number  of  our  so-called  new  or  replace- 
ment fleet  already  is  twice  as  old  as  most  of 
the  Norwegian  ships. 

The  CASL  group  likes  to  emphasize  that 
the  general  cargo  ships  owned  by  their  com- 
panies are  the  most  modern  and  efficient  in 
the  world.  This  undoubtedly  1.=;  true,  but 
there  are  so  few  of  them— 155  including  those 
now  under  construction.  And  these  date 
back  ten  years. 

There  really  are  two  forms  oi  subsidj  tnis 
Government  "has    been    paying    out    to    the 


shipowners— one  the  direct  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  criticism  both  In- 
ternallv  and  externally.  The  other  Is  under 
Cargo  Preference  which  requires  that  at  least 
one-half  of  all  the  aid  cargoes  this  country 
Elves  awav  or  finances  lor  practically  nothing 
must  move  on  American  bottoms  If  available 
at  reasonable  r.ilcs.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this  provl.slon.  but  there  has 
deflnitoly  been  something  wrong  with  the 
way  it  has  been  handled. 

First  ol  ail.  there  are  loo  many  outs  lor 
Government  agencie.s  U  they  don't  want  to 
«ive  American  ships  anything  or  the  bare 
minimum.  This  should  be  rectified.  But  more 
serious.  Ill  mv  book,  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  requirement  by  the  Government 
to  have  anv  ol  the  owners  of  the  tramp  hhlps 
hauling  the  cargo  preference  at  Government- 
established  rates  i  the  only  .-nes  considered 
reasonable,  replace  their  fleeUs.  In  .some  in- 
stances the  amount  of  subsidy  paid  indi- 
rectly to  the  shipowner  for  hauling  aid  car- 
goes" has  ;.mouuied  to  two  ;ind  three  times 
per  vessel  per  vear  than  the  direct  subsidy 
paid  to  a  so-called  subsidized  line 

Granted  that  the  tramp  "r  independent 
.shipowners  are  not  that  fortunate  every 
vear— in  fact  thev  have  long  periods  of  lean 
vears  sometimes— <eriainly  a  formula  ot  some 
kind  could  be  devised  perhaps  along  the  line 
of  the  recapture  provision  in  the  subsidized 
agreement  so  that  the  extra  freight  charges 
paid  out  by  the  Government  to  Ruarantee 
the  existence  of  these  ships  also  would  guar- 
antee a  replacement  In  years  to  come.  Couplea 
with  tnlE.  of  course,  should  l)e  .<  t.;»x  iree 
cipiuil  reserve  fund  provision  lor  all  owners, 
particularly  those  in  lorelgn  tnide. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  authors  of  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  certainly  had  the  latent  that 
this  provision  should  be  made  in  ^'rder  to 
.assure  this  country  of  having  such  ships 
available  over  the  long-range,  not  Just  to 
keen  the  World  War  II  hulks  going  until  the> 
l\u  ..part  And  fall  apart  they  are  beginning 
10  There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  how  many 
of  these  Ships  will  even  try  to  meet  their 
next  coast  Guard  inspection  because  the\ 
face  costs  ranging  from  $400,000  per  ship  up- 
wards. And  at  that,  there  is  serious  doubt  as 
to  whether  anv  amount  of  money  would  put 
them  in  the  shape  necessttry. 

Also  looming  over  all  of  the  ships  In  this 
ouarter-century  vintage  category  is  the  con- 
stant threat  that  by  one  swoop  of  a  pen  or 
.  decree,  the  foreign  insurance  circles  could 
put  every  one  of  these  ships  out  of  business 
slmplv  by  raising  the   insurance  premliims 
for  vessels  in  this  age  category.  One  or  two 
major  disasters  at  sea  and  this  will  happen. 
Now  it   appears   that   not   even   a  disaster 
will  be  necessary   Only  yesterday,  the  Man- 
time  Administration  reported  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  "trade-out"  agreement  because  the 
new  owner  was  unable  to  obtain  insurance 
on  a  Victory  ship  which  had  only  three  years 
of   service    and   had   been    mothballed    ever 
s'nce    It  wasn't  the  condition  of  the  ship, 
but  her  age.  as  far  as  the  insurance  company 
was  concerned.  That  Victory  ship  is  no  older 
than   most    of   the   ships    m    the   American 
merchant  marine. 

When  one  looks  over  this  sweeping  pic- 
ture of  "loom,  one  cannot  help  but  recall  the 
controversial  remark  made  by  Luther  Hodges 
.n  his  earlv  days  as  Secretary  of  Commerce- 
that  this  country  is  subsidizing  mediocrity. 
\nd  it  does  seem  that  despite  the  hundreds 
of  millions  provided  for  each  year  in  the 
direct  and  indirect  subsidy  system,  the  bulk 
of  the  United  States  flag  fleet  Is  only 
mediocre. 

Its  true  that  the  portion  of  the  fleet  which 
Is  directly  subsidized  is  more  modern — but 
remember,  not  even  as  new  as  the  Norwegians. 
Hodges  was  criticized  by  many,  including 
myself  for  that  remark.  Unfortunately,  the 
Government  can  be  blamed  for  the  situation 
as  much  as  anybody  else,  so  If  his  remark 
was  directed  at  the  shipowners.  It  was  not 
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Justified,  But  If  It  was  directed  at  the  overall 
picture,  he  was  right  Certainly  Hodges  did 
nothing  during  his  tenure  as  Secretary,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  merchant  marine  was 
ander  his  direction,  to  rectify  this  situation. 
This  holds  true  for  his  predecessors  and  for 
his  successors,  just  as  It  holds  true  for  suc- 
cessive Administrations  in  the  White  House. 
The  chaos  created  in  the  maritime  field 
by  powerful  unions  who  hate  each  other  and 
who  would  not  hesitate  for  a  minute  to  put 
one  owner  out  of  business  to  show  up  an- 
other union  or  a  personal  enemy — by  weak 
managements  who  have  been  divided  and 
divisive,  who  have  limited  their  interest  to 
their  own  selfish  segment — has  placed  an 
aura  of  "untouchable"  on  the  maritime 
picture. 

The  shipbuilding  Industry  has  not  helped 
the  overall  picture  one  bit  with  Its  very  selfish 
immovable  position  that  merchant  ships 
shall  be  built  only  In  United  States  yards,  al- 
though that  same  shipbuilding  Industry  does 
not  hesitate  for  one  minute  to  buy  equip- 
ment for  its  yards  from  Germany,  Norway, 
.ind  Japan.  But  an  American  shipowner  dare 
not  have  a  ship  built  In  Germany,  Norway 
or  Japan.  It's  not  what  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander  by  any  means  in  this 
".nstanc^' 

Let  s  take  that  shipbuilding  subsidy  any- 
ho'j.-  Last  week  I  asked  several  of  the  chief 
-xecutives  of  leading  shipbuilding  yards  of 
the  United  States  how  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  ship  went  to  suppliers  of  components 
p.nd  how  much  to  the  yard.  Most  of  the  an- 
swers were  50-50  or  one-half  to  the  suppliers 
.Old  one-half  to  the  yard.  Two  of  them  said 
the  amount  going  to  the  suppliers  actually 
was  55  to  60  per  cent.  What  this  means  then 
IS  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  money  that 
the  shipyards  have  been  hollering  about  is 
going  to  General  Electric,  Westlnghouse, 
Duval,  Foster-Wheeler,  and  other  manufac- 
turers. 

These  same  companies  supply  components 
for  airplanes  manufactured  in  this  country. 
but  they  have  to  compete  against  foreign 
suppliers  3n  price  and  quality.  Although 
there  Is  no  direct  subsidy  for  airplane  produc- 
tiion,  certainly  there  is  enough  Indirect  as- 
sistance from  the  billions  spent  on  research 
and  development  and  through  the  facilities 
provided  tlie  manufacturing  companies  that 
there  should  not  be  any  difference  between 
the  availability  of  the  components  by  nation. 
Why  shouldn't  American  shipowners  or 
American  shipyards  be  able  to  invite  bids 
from  foreign  suppliers  just  as  airplane  manu- 
facturers do?  This  conceivably  could  reduce 
sharply  the  amount  of  construction  subsidy 
'hat  would  have  to  be  made  available  for  new 
ships  and  maybe  we  could  get  some  built. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  subsidy  to  the 
shipyards  or  for  American  ships  built  in 
.\merlcan  yards  was  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  skills  among  the  shipyard  work- 
ers. However,  if  at  least  half  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  ship  goes  to  the  suppliers.  It 
means  that  nearly  all  of  the  subsidy  portion 
of  the  money  goes  to  workers  other  than  those 
in  the  shipyards. 

.American  shipowners  must  be  able  to  go 
out  and  order  as  manv  ships  as  they  desire 
.md  need  at  world  prices  without  being  ham- 
strung by  appropriations  from  Washington 
if  this  country  is  to  survive  on  the  high  seas. 
Maybe  one  way  to  break  this  deadlock  re- 
garding building  here  and  abroad  would  be 
to  permit  the  big  bulkers— tankers  and  dry 
cargo  vessels — -of  which  the  United  States 
has  practically  none — to  be  ordered  from  for- 
eign yards  inasmuch  as  they  already  have 
the  facilities  to  build  them.  By  the  time 
this  country  prepared  the  facilities  on  which 
these  could  be  constructed,  two  or  three  years 
wo\ild  be  lost — and  then  another  two  or 
three  before  the  ships  are  out. 

This  is  just  a  suggestion.  Something  has  to 
give  somewhere  if  the  United  States  is  to 
have  even  a  handful  of  ships  to  push  out 
Into  the  water  to  replace  the  old  tubs  wear- 
ing out  so  rapidly. 
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The  very  complexities  which  I  ve  outlined 
here  causes  every  Cabinet  officer  who  begins 
to  explore  the  maritime  picture  immediately 
to  want  to  shut  the  door  because  the  flames 
are  too  hot  and  the  smoke  seemingly  Impos- 
sible to  cut  through  to  quench  the  searing 
bitterness  which  prevails. 

Instead  of  Improving  in  any  fashion  I  feel 
the  picture  has  deteriorated  to  such  a  point 
that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  It  can  be 
improved  in  any  fashion  without  very  dras- 
tic changes  in  attitude  and  policy. 

Those  who  have  been  counting  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pulling  the  magic  rabbit  out  of 
the  hat  this  year  because  it  was  a  political 
year  and  he  would  need  this  support  sud- 
denly had  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
them  when  he  announced  he  would  not  run 
This  means  that  the  next  White  House 
tenant  is  going  to  start  fresh,  that  he  will 
have  to  get  his  feet  wet,  that  another  year  or 
two  or  three  easily  could  go  by  before  he 
begins  taking  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
maritime  crisis  seriously. 

Unless  the  new  President  is  Inclined  other- 
wise, he  will  be  able  to  stall  without  any 
threats  to  his  future,  to  put  things  that  he 
believes  are  more  politically  important  first. 
.\nd  once  again  the  merchant  marine  will 
be  shoved  in  the  background  where  It  always 
has  been  except  In  times  of  crisis. 

Certainly  the  next  five  years  will  be  our 
nation's  years  of  maritime  crisis.  By  1972. 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  richest 
country  on  earth  and  the  one  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  free  world  today, 
will  be  left  with  a  fifth  rate  fleet  trying  to 
support  the  needs  and  urgencies  that  accom- 
pany such  responsibility.  Again,  in  other 
words,  to  emphasize  the  crltlcalness  of  the 
situation,  I  point  out  that  two-thirds  of  our 
ships  will  be  beyond  the  25-year  mark  before 
the  next  Presidential  race  rolls  around. 

Neither  labor  nor  management  has  done 
too  much  to  prevent  this  meteor  from  Jet- 
tisoning to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  And 
Che  Government — from  every  quarter — has 
speeded  up  the  jettisoning.  For  instance 
right  now,  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  has  contracts  with  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent owners  of  C-2's  In  what  Is  referred 
to  Jokingly  as  the  2880  club.  The  2880  comes 
from  the  dally  time  charter  cost  being  paid 
by  the  Government  for  those  ships.  The 
owners'  costs  liave  risen  from  200  to  400  a 
day  since  those  two  and  three  charters  were 
made;  if  an  owner  goes  out  on  the  open 
market  to  charter  a  similar  ship,  he  has  to 
pav  3.500  to  3.600  per  dav  right  now  .  .  .  and 
so  would,  the  Government.  MSTS  knows 
these  owners  are  losing  money:  the  Defense 
Department  knows  it.  but  ■w'ill  not  adjiist 
the  contract  terms  unless  someone  will  stip- 
ulate thai  these  ships  are  absolutely  vital  to 
the  defense  of  this  country.  MSTS  says  they 
are  not  so  will  not  make  such  a  stipulation. 
The  inconsistencies  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Quite  recently.  Vice  Admiral  L.  P. 
Ramage.  commandant  of  the  MSTS,  stood  at 
Tulane  University,  and  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  the  tramp  flest  not  only  in  the 
Vietnam  seallft,  but  more  so  in  the  future 
for  all  emergencies.  In  fact,  he  literally  said 
that  the  new  concept  in  transportation — the 
mtermodal  movements — would  very  well 
preclude  liner  ships  from  Veins  available  for 
Vietnam,  which  would  mean  that  the  tramps 
would  play  an  even  more  Important  role. 
But  today,  the  owners  of  tramp  ships  are 
truly  caught  in  a  bind.  When  their  ships 
come  up  for  Coast  Guard  inspection  and  re- 
newal of  certificate,  they  will  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  high  requirements  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  lay  these  ships  up  a 
single  day  for  routine  maintenance  repairs. 
This  Is  the  same  Defense  Department  that 
one  year  ago  circulated  an  In-house  report 
that  "this  country's  reserve  fleet  could  take 
care  of  Us  emergency  needs  for  another  25 
years.  This  Is  the  same  Defense  Department 
that  has  testified  repeatedly  that  this  coun- 
try's merchant  marine  fleet  was  adequate — 
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but  never  adequate  for  what,  or  spelled  out 
why  It  was  adequate 

"fhls  is  the  same  Defense  Department  whose 
leaders  had  been  persuaded  'hat  the  Ait 
Force  could  handle  all  of  the  lifting  to  any 
point  of  combat  In  the  world  but  found  1;- 
self  flat  on  its  face  when  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion was  presented  to  them  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  Vietnam  pipeline  has  been  able  to  be 
maintained  by  World  War  II  hulks  because 
there  has  not  been  an  enemy  vessel  out 
there  to  fend  them  off. 

This  is  the  same  Defense  Department 
whose  co6t  effectiveness  program  called  iur 
the  Installation  of  six  million  to  15  miliion 
dollars  worth  of  elaborate  electronic  equip- 
ment aboard  World  War  II  hulks  like  the 
Pueblo  whose  top  speeds  are  12  knots.  There- 
fore, when  these  shl!>fe  are  caught  doing  their 
duties  in  restricted  waters — and  I'm  net 
saying  the  Pueblo  was  there — their  pickup 
speed  is  so  limited  that  a  speedy  PT  boat 
can  easily  outmaneuver  them. 

It  would  have  cost  a  few  more  million  to 
build  f.ist  new  hulls  to  accommodate  all  cf 
this  elaborate  equipment,  thereby  assuring 
its  safety  and  usefulness,  but  DoD  wanted 
to  save  money.  It  has. 

There  are  many  ways  that  the  Defen.^e 
Department  has  i>een  negligent,  but  most 
glaringly  on  the  high  seas.  The  McNaniara 
.Administration  just  didn't  believe  in  sen- 
power — all  the  theories  of  -Admiral  Mahan 
were  tossed  aside  as  they  looked  to  the  skie>. 
All  of  the  pie  hasn't  been  in  the  sky  either  I 
Actually  in  many  ways,  we  might  .-av 
that  the  Industry  deserves  this  treatment 
by  the  PentAgon.  For  decades,  until  very  re- 
cently the  shipowners  cited  "national  de- 
fense" as  the  only  reason  for  a  subsidized 
.American  merchant  marine.  They  completely 
avoided  the  economic  benefits  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  commercial  segment  of  this 
nation.  They  have  never  done  any  nationa. 
promotion  of  the  value  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  an  asset  both  in  an 
economic  and  commercial  sense.  Therefore. 
:•;  r.a-sn't  been  difficult  for  the  various  Oc. - 
ernment  agencies  to  neglect  the  merchant 
marine.  Yes.  one  can  truly  say  that  "l-.e 
Defense  Department  has  neglected  -he 
-American  merchant  marine.  But  so  ;-,ave 
the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  .••Aa 
Commerce. 

Our  own  Maritime  Administration  had  the 
nerve  to  recently  say  that  we  need  not  fe.r 
the  growth  of  tiie  Soviet  merchant  mar:!ie. 
that  they  are  honorable  people  and  cer- 
tainly would  never  use  their  massive  flee: 
soaring  in  size  at  the  rate  of  more  Th.ii 
1  million  tons  a  year,  to  try  to  control  trr.ae 
or  freight  rates.  But  the  experts  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  seem  to  feel  complete;-, 
otherwise — that  the  cold  war  on  the  i.ie^i 
seas  can  become  very  critical. 

Historically,  one  of  the  biggest  faults  of  the 
overall  United  States  Government  has  been 
that  It  has  never  followed  the  practices  r: 
governments  of  other  maritime  nations — th.^.t 
is.  It  has  never  recognized  the  value  •':■:? 
Importance  of  a  merchant  marine  from  .i  :  - 
tional  standpoint  of  view. 

With  the  exception  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  every  President  has  given  onlv  lir 
service  to  the  merchant  marine  and  no  oi:- 
has  really  taken  it  seriously  as  being  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world's  greater" 
trading  nation. 

-And  to  date,  no  Congress  has  either.  No 
.Administration  since  nor  any  Congress  ha^ 
seen  fit  to  follow  the  requirements  set  up  bv 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Part  of  thi- 
probably  can  be  attributed  to  World  War  II 
when  the  entire  free  world  looked  to  Unci' 
Sam  to  pronde  it  with  sufficient  bottoms  t 
keep  raw  materials  moving  and  the  milltar;. 
supplies  delivered  and  the  surplus  that  re- 
sulted. That  surplus  has  been  the  albatro*^ 
around  the  neck  of  this  country  because  the 
vast  numbers  left  over  have  been  used  con- 
stantly  as   the   excuse   why   no  more  ships 
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should  be  built  here   We  have  enough,  all  of 
the  Federal  agencies  always  argued 

The  American  merchant  marine  still  con- 
tinues to  survive  on  crisis  and  emergency. 
Well,  both  that  crisis  and  emergency  are  on 
hand  right  now  And  unless  drastic  changes 
m  policy  and  thinking  are  forthcoming,  this 
country  will  have  to  turn  over  all  of  Its  com- 
merce to  foreign  shipowners 

The  next  five  years  are  the  critical  ones. 
If  a  program  were  signed  Into  law  tomorrow. 
It  is  doubtful  that  30  ships  could  be  delivered 
by  American  shipyards  by  the  end  of  the  five 
ye.ir  period  unless  an  all  out  war  emergency 
wis  declared  and  all  holds  were  lifted. 

The  drastic  changes  must  come  from  Gov- 
ernment attitude,  from  management  opera- 
tions, from  shipyard  selfishness,  and  the 
union's  be  damned  attitude. 

No,  the  industry — neither  management  nor 
labor — has  not  done  much  to  alleviate  the 
critical  situation  in  recent  years.  All  have 
played  an  important  role  In  the  piummeting 
of  this  country's  merchant  fleet  to  the  ocean 
depths. 

I  Refer  to  recent  consolidation  movements 
by  officers'  unions  and  the  management 
groups) 

But  it  has  taken  decades  just  to  progress 
this  far  The  industry  cannot  wait  for  such 
slow  deliberate   movements  any   longer. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  country  has  a  crisis  on  Its  very  door- 
step. It  no  longer  is  around  the  corner  It 
Is  here,  but  few  people  recognize  It  Unfor- 
tunately, this  industry  has  cried  "Wolf"  for 
50  long",  that  today  it  is  meaningless.  The 
mass  of  people  undoubtedly  conclude  that 
tne  old  hulks  can  continue  limping  along  for 
another  decade  or  two.  Just  as  they  have 
while  the  cry  of  "Wolf"  has  been  shouted 

As  a  member  of  my  staff  remarked  to  me 
the  other  night, 

How  else  can  you  say  it  so  that  people 
will  realize  the  crisis  Is  iiere?  It's  been  said 
so  many  times  and  nothing  has  really  hap- 
pened that  it's  hard  to  say  it's  here  now." 

Yes.  friends,  time  is  rapidly  slipping  away, 
and  it  will  run  much  farther  from  this  in- 
dustry when  and  If  Vietnam  ends.  Then 
what?  I'm  afraid  we  have  waited  far  too  long 
that  it  is  too,  too  late. 

Drastic  measures  are  needed  overnight,  but 
I  fear  they  will  not  be  forthcoming.  I  submit 
that  it  is  needless  for  Uncle  Sam  to  pour 
billions  into  the  salvation  of  this  Industry. 
if  tills  industry  on  the  part  of  management 
and  labor,  shijiyard  and  ship  operations,  is 
not  fully  prepared  to  accept  this  help  and 
■.vork  for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  American 
maritime  Industry,  the  American  merchant 
Diarine — not  Just  for  XYZ  corporation,  or 
!.-.e  PFQ  Union.  A  revitalized  Industry  can- 
ii  :  help  but  benefit  everybody. 
!:'  They  are  not.  then  I  submit  that  we  do 
!iat  my  colleague  recommended — sink  the 
rust  buckets  and  turn  the  rest  over  to  the 
Norwegians. 

In  connection  with  King  Olav's  visit  to  the 
liiited  States,  several  leaders  in  the  Nor- 
••veEian  shipping  Industry  are  here  also.  I  had 
■:ie  occasion  to  have  dinner  with  them  in 
a  inuch  more  relaxed  atmo.sphere  here  the 
ether  night  than  on  the  tight  schedule  we 
"  ere  on  in  Norway— and  there  I  was  being  a 
reporter,  trying  to  find  out  all  about  them 
:  itiier  than  exchanging  views. 

When  the  dinner  ended  in  Washington, 
'  han  Horn,  president  of  the  Norwegian 
-hipowners  Association,  remarked. 

You  must  be  an  expert  in  public  relations. 
Here  I  was  all  ready  to  make  extensive  pleas 
■  >r  '  ur  cause  over  here,  to  let  my  owners 
':  :ive  more  cargo,  etc.  But  after  listening  to 
•  .11  describe  the  plight  of  the  American 
..erchant  marine.  I  feel  so  sorry  that  I  will 
:  iv  nothing  about  our  situation." 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  it  doesn't  take  an 
expert  in  public  relations  to  get  this  plight 
across.  It  simply  takes  one  who  can  grasp 
'he  facts  and  realize  that  we  are  en  the  edge 
:  the  precipice  as  far  as  merchant  phipping 
,;i  the  United  States  in  concerned.  The  pieces 
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on  the  edge  are  breaking  off  so  rapidly  that 
I'm  frightened  That's  the  only  story  I  have 
to  tell. 
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PUBLIC  NEEDS  HELP  IN  RATE  CASES 
BUT  UTILITIES  SUBSIDIZE  EX- 
PERTS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTAN.-i 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  S.  2933, 
my  utility  consumers'  counsel  bill,  has 
drawn  strong  support  from  the  academic 
community  and  from  some  State  utility 
commissioners  and  .staff  members.  On 
April  30  I  placed  in  the  Record,  begin- 
ning on  pape  10983.  some  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  .-^uch  persons. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  and  a 
newspaper  column  which  add  to  the  case 
for  the  bill.  The  letter  is  from  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Rose,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  in  Philadelphia.  The  article 
is  by  Jerry  Holloron.  of  the  State  bureau 
of  the  Lee  newspapers,  in  Montana. 

Dr.  Rose  comments  on  the  first  two 
objectives  of  S.  2933.  reporting  and  pub- 
lication of  more  basic  data  on  operation 
of  electric,  gas.  telephone,  and  telegraph 
utilities,  as  follows: 

Referring  to  your  statement  appearing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (February  6,  1968) . 
I  agree  without  reservation  with  your  first 
and  second  objectives  and  the  provisions  in 
vour  bill  relating  to  them.  These  provisions. 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  not  only  be  of 
great  aid  to  the  Federal  regulatory  author- 
ities but  also  to  State  and  local  agencies. 
I  refer  here  particularly  to  Title  II,  which 
would  also  serve  as  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
a  uniform  original  cost  rate  base. 

Then  he  comments  on  the  third  objec- 
tive, establishment  of  an  Office  of  Utility 
Consumers'  Counsel  empowered  to  repre- 
sent the  public  interest  and  to  make 
^'i-ants  to  State  and  local  sovei  nments  lor 
that  purpose: 

I  agree  with  your  third  objective  insofar 
as  it  pertains  to  the  establishment  of  an 
office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  at  the 
Federal  level.  I  am  not  convinced,  however, 
of  the  desirability  of  such  an  office  in  the 
states. 

The  efficacy  of  state  regulation  depends,  in 
my  opinion,  upon  an  articulate  public  opin- 
ion. Where  it  exists  consumers'  counsel  is 
unnecessary;  where  it  does  not  exist  the  of- 
fice of  counsel  can  do  little.  Federal  aid  may 
stimulate  the  creation  of  such  offices  but 
can  not  ensure  their  effectiveness. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  dogmatic;  I  have 
other  objections  to  consumers'  counsel  in 
the  states,  particularly  when  financed  by 
Federal  funds,  but  In  a  communication  of 
this  kind  I  must  be  brief  .  .  . 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  a  news  release  of 
Duquesne  Light  announcing  a  plan  to  form 
a  holding  company  system  of  eight  electric 
utility  companies.  This  plan  may  be  legal 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935.  but  is  surely  repugnant  to  its 
pollcv.  The  subject  Is  the  primary  concern  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  also  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Perhaps  other  Federal  agencies  will  be  inter- 
ested, as  will  be  the  three  state  commis- 
sions But  in  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of 
agencies  in  the  field,  this  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  a  Federal  Con- 


sumers' Counsel  could  most  effectively  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest. 

Dr  Rose  then  comments  on  the  fourth 
provision  of  S.  2933.  which  would  pro- 
vide grants  for  studies  of  regulatory 
matters: 

The  establishment  of  a  grant  program  to 
finance  the  study  of  regulatory  matters  is  an 
immediate  and  urgent  necessity  in  view  of 
the  activities  of  the  utilities,  which  you  men- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  these  companies,  par- 
ticularly the  Bell  Telephone  System,  are  now 
subsidizing  in  one  way  or  another  a  very 
large  number  of  university  professors  In  the 
recent  investigation  by  the  FCC  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
panv,  for  example,  the  Company  introduced 
as  expert  witnesses  an  interminable  proces- 
sion of  academic  men.  In  addition  these  men 
and  many  others  are  engaged  In  research  and 
publication  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  industry's  point  of  view.  The  grants  you 
recommend"  if  wisely  administered,  should 
stimulate  objective  study  and  redress  in  some 
measure  the  effect  of  the  overwhelming  bias 
of  the  pro-utility  professors. 

The  pertinence  of  Professor  loose's  Ut- 
ter to  today's  outmoded  methods  of  util- 
itv  regulation,  which  co.st  electric  con- 
sumers alone  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
annually  in  overcharges,  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Holloron's  article.  It  deals  with  the 
application  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.. 
now  being  considered  by  the  Montana 
Public  Sci-vice  Commission,  for  a  26-per- 
cent rate  increase. 

Montana  Power's  rates  are  already  ex- 
orbitant. The  company  enjoys  a  return 
of  17.7  ijercent  annually  on  its  common 
stock  equity.  Only  three  power  com- 
panies take  as  much  or  more— Ohio 
Power,  20  percent,  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan Electric  18.9  percent,  and  Tampa 
Electric  17.7  percent.  Montana  Power's 
annual  interest  costs  on  long-term  debt 
are  only  3.3  percent,  well  below  the  in- 
dustrywide average  of  3.9  percent.  It 
claims  that  it  has  only  a  .5.33  i^ercent 
rate  of  return  although  actually,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  reports  as  published  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  its  ac- 
tual rate  ot  return  is  11.33  percent.  That 
is  the  third  highest  rate  of  retum  of  all 
the  189  major  elecli-ic  utilities  m  the 
country.  Only  New  Orleans  Public  Serv- 
ice, with  14. i9  percent  and  New  Mexico 
Electric  Service,  with  16.83  percent,  have 
higher  rates  of  return,  as  can  be  easily 
determined  by  reading  "Statistics  of 
Electric  Utilities  in  the  United  ."-tates." 
published  annually  and  available  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office 

The  company  made  these  excessive 
earnings  despite  dilution  of  the  holdings 
of  ordinary  stockholders  through  the 
most  abusive  stock  option  plan  in  mod- 
em-day utility  history.  Ten  percent  of 
the  company's  stock,  some  750,000  shares, 
is  subject  to  option  by  company  insiders. 
Already  they  have  acquired  more  than 
500,000  shares  at  prices  far  below  those 
charged  ordinary  stnckholders.  When- 
ever the  company  sells  stock  to  its  own 
insiders  at  one-half,  one-third  or  even 
one-fourth  of  what  it  could  get  on  the 
market,  it  loses  money.  The  company  in 
its  advertising  makes  a  great  to-do 
about  Widow  Jones  in  Twodot  and  other 
stockholders  who  own  the  company.  Yet 
the  company  robs  her  of  some  of  her 
equity  every  time  the  insiders  buy  stock 
at  cut  rates  under  the  leadership  of  the 
company's  board  chairman,  who  set  an 
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ail-time  record  in  the  utility  industry  by 
picking  up  a  windfall  profit  of  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  dollars  in  1  day 
through  his  options. 

Why.  one  asks,  would  the  company  be 
requesting  a  rate  increase?  Why  is  not 
the  Public  Service  Commission  pushing 
for  a  rate  decrease? 

At  this  point.  Mr.  HoUoron's  remarks 
are  pertinent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column,  headlined  -Public  Needs 
Help  in  Rate  Cases,"  published  in  the 
May  5  Missoulian  and  also  in  the  Bill- 
ings Gazette,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Public  Needs  Help  in  Rate  C.\ses 
(By  Jerry  Holloron) 
Helena.— The  Montana  Power  Co.  spent 
hours  last  week  etlvlng  predictably  well  or- 
ganized, dociimenied  and  detailed  evidence 
supporting  its  request  for  a  sizeable  Increase 
in  electric  and   natural  gas  rates. 

It  woctW  be  nice  but  virtually  impossible, 
for  Its  customers  to  do  the  same  at 
the  second  half  of  the  rate  hearing  in 
July.  But  circumstances  weigh  against 
the  customer,  and  opposition  to  the  rate  in- 
crease probablv  will  be  underflnBnced,  di- 
vided and  at  times  unknowledgeable  about 
the  highly  technical  fleld  of  rate  regulation. 
Perhaps  Montana  Power  needs  the  rate  in- 
crease, as  it  claims;  maybe  it  doesn't.  The 
point  is  that  the  power  company,  despite  its 
claims  to  the  contrary,  enjoys  at  least  a  semi- 
monopoly  in  the  fields  under  consideration, 
and  monopoly  must  be  checked  by  a  strong 
counterforce  representing  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Ideally,  the  Montana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission." which  must  rule  on  the  company's 
request,  would  be  such  a  force.  It  Is  In  some 
states  where  the  commission  or  its  counter- 
part operates  with  a  healthy  budget  and  a 
highly  skilled  staff. 

But  such  financing  and  i-tafTlng  is  absent 
in  Montan:  .  through  no  direct  fault  of  the 
three  comnussioners.  The  result  Is  that  the 
commission -largely  through  clrcimistance 
but  partly,  one  suspects,  through  Inclina- 
tion—sits 'more  as  a  judicial  than  investiga- 
tory body. 

Thus,  the  side  which  presents  the  more 
thorough  detailed  and  documented  case  has 
a  head  start.  And  in  1968  Montana,  that 
means  the  advantage  goes  to  the  utility— 
whether  the  power,  telephone  or  water  com- 
pany. 

The  situation  can  be  corrected  by  strength- 
ening the  state  commission.  And  one  guber- 
natorial candidate— State  Sen.  Eugene  Ma- 
honey  a  Democrat — has  proposed  a  mora- 
torium on  all  pending  gas  and  electric  rate 
mcreases  until  a  committee  is  appointed  'to 
hire  highly  qualified  power  experts  to  in- 
vestigate .•\11  aspects  of  the  generation  lUid 
sale  of  power  In  Montana." 

That  would  be  a  good  move.  If  handled  re- 
sponsibly. It  could  replace  with  fact  much 
of  the  petty  sniping  that  now  results  when- 
ever the  power  company  ae  much  as  adjusts 
a  transformer. 

But  another  answer  would  be  through  fed- 
eral assistance.  Montana  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  no 
friend  of  Montana  Power,  is  supporting  fed- 
eral legislation  which,  among  other  things. 
would  establish  a  U.S.  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel. 

Metcalf's  bill  would  allow  the  counsel  and 
his  staff  to  represent  the  federal  government 
and  the  public  before  federal  and  stat«  regu- 
latory commissions   and  courts. 

It  would  make  federal  funds  available  for 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  state 
consumers'  counsels  and  for  local  jurisdic- 
tions with  populations  of  at  least  100.000 
people.  The  counsel,  perhaps,  would  be  an 
arm  of  the  public  service  commission  jr  state 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rt MARKS 

attorney   general — but   his   job   in   any   case 
would  be  to  represent  the  public. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  allow  governments 
to  help  people  do  what  they  apparently  can- 
not do  for  themselves — have  an  active,  ef- 
fective voice  in  utUlty  rate  regulation. 

The  only  other  possibility,  which  apparent- 
ly has  worked  with  some  success  in  Virginia, 
Is  for  a  private  but  broad-based  consumers 
group.  Such  an  approach  was  attempted  In 
Helena  several  years  argo,  but  failed  when 
fetrong  interest  sputtered  after  the  first  meet- 
ing. 

Its  proponents  blame  the  failure  on  pres- 
sure from  the  pwwer  company,  but  perhaps 
the  main  reason  for  Its  collapse  was  a  hesi- 
tancy among  people  to  become  associated 
with  a  group  they  felt  had  a  political  ax  to 
grind. 

Anyway,  the  Ironic  situation  continues 
under  which  Montana  Power's  customers  are 
paying  through  their  monthly  bills  for  the 
coinpany's  presentation  supporting  higher 
rates:  yet,  the  average  MPC  customer  has  no 
effective  means  of  battling  to  keep  his  power 
and  gas  bill  down. 

And  that's  the  way  It  will  stay  until  some- 
thing is  done. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  Hol-v 
loron  says,  "that's  the  way  it  will  stay 
until  something  is  done."  And  the  way 
it  is,  this  one  company  annually  collects 
from  its  customers,  who  cannot  go  to  the 
marketplace  to  shop  from  a  competitor 
for  electricity.  $13.5  million  more  than 
necessary  to  provide  Montana  Power  Co. 
a  reasonable  6  percent  rate  of  return. 
The  6  percent  rate  of  return  because  of 
the  company's  low  interest  rates  on  its 
long-term  debt,  would  provide  a  return 
on  common  stock  equity  of  about  9.5  per- 
cent. That  is  a  substantial  and  adequate 
return,  especially  for  a  utility  having 
a  risk-free  monopyoly  on  an  essential 
.service. 


EQUAL  "RESULTS"  OR  "RIGHTS' 


May  9,  1968 

Only  God  can  promise  that  "equal  results  " 
with  issue  out  of  the  application  of  laws  of 
equal  opportunity,  without  regard  to  creed, 
color  or  ethnic  origin.  Furthermore,  the  very 
promise  of  'equal  results."  to  be  imposed  by 
an  all-powerful  government,  is  likely  to  in- 
duce apathy  and  indifference  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  employment  that  are  actually  avail- 
able.  As  a  student  of  religion.  I  recall  that 
the  biblical  prophets  made  only  conditional 
promises,  while  the  Apocalyptic  authors  of- 
fered the  vision  of  glorious  "results."  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  apocalyptic  hysteria  is 
sweeping  the  Nation,  with  threats  to  -burn 
.'\merlca  down"  being  shouted  In  the  Nation's 
Capital? 

All  will  agree  that  the  channels  of  upward 
mobility  should  be  improved  for  all  'the 
poor"— the  lower  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
population,  however  this  category  be  defined 
All  are  entitled  to  equal  favors  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  submit  that  the  phrase  'equal  result,s" 
is  likely  to  plague  us  in  the  future,  if  meant 
as  prediction:  that  it  is  pernicious  If  used  i.s 
campaign  rhetoric:  that  it  is  deserving  of  a 
"great  debate"  If  'equal  results"  on  the  ba.sis 
of  racism  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
■  equal  opportunity  for  all." 

Dr.  Jacob  B.  Acus. 
Rabbi,  Beth  El  Congregation. 

Baltimore. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


YOUR  OPINION    PLEASE:    1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weapon 
of  words  presents  a  never-ending  con- 
cern to  our  people  as  they  awaken  to  the 
Aesopian  doctrine  .so  skillfully  utilized 
today. 

This  is  a  good  sign  especially  when 
intellectual  men  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility notice  and  .speak  out  on  the  issue 
of  .'=emantics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  letter  in 
today's  Washington  Post  following  my 
comments: 

Equal  "Results"  or  "Rights"' 

In  order  to  clarify  the  issues  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  address  In  Phil- 
adelphia on  Thursday.  May  2,  to  a  conclave 
of  the  African  Methodist  Church.  As  reported 
an  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  he  set 
hJs  goal  as  the  achievement  of  "equal  re- 
sults." rather  than  "equal  rights." 

I  ask  your  readers  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions. Can  a  government  dedicated  by  law 
and  principle  to  equal  opportunity,  promise 
to  achieve  'equal  results,"  either  among  in- 
dividuals or  among  groups?  Do  egalitarian 
Intentions  transmute  the  evil  of  "racism" 
into  a  good?  The  Communists  set  out  to 
achieve  this  goal,  among  Individuals  (from 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs)  and  for  ethnic  groups:  they 
gave  up  the  attempt  as  Utopian. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  few  times  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  when  our  country 
seemed  so  troubled  and  when  the  proo- 
lems.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemea 
as  great  as  they  are  today. 

One  ihin'4  is  ceriain:  Nothing  is  lost 
on  the  American  people.  No  place  in  :he 
country  is  so  remote  that  it  is  insulatec 
from  or  unaware  of  the  Vietnam  .var 
Government  budget  problems,  inflation 
rising  taxes,  crime,  riots,  and  a  host  c: 
other  foreign  and  domestic  matter?  r'r.a: 
seem  to  be  shaking  the  veiy  foundatio::.- 
of  our  .system  of  government.  From  :r.'. 
congressional  mail  and  from  the  maiv 
personal  contacts  I  have  with  the  peopie, 
it  is  clear  that  Americans  are  extremeiv 
well  informed  about  these  issues  and  are 
fully  aware  of  their  importance. 

I  receive  thousands  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  telephone  calls,  and  in  addi- 
tion. I  have  extensive  personal  contact 
with  the  people.  Since  in  the  United 
States  all  power  and  authority  are  based 
upon  the  people,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  people  speak.  I  know  many  of 
today's  questions  are  difficult  to  answer 
with'  a  "Yes"  or  "No."  but  in  voting  in 
the  Congress,  these  are  the  only  answers 
open  to  me. 

An  opinion  poll  is  an  extremely  useful 
supplement  to  the  other  contacts  I  have. 
This  year's  questions  are  on  raa.ior  issues, 
and  the  possible  answers  have  been  sug- 
gested at  one  time  or  another  by  various 
groups.  The  replies  will  be  tabulated,  the 
results  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  a  copy  of  the  results  sent  to 
all  those  who  were  polled. 

I  have  sent  such  questionnaires  each 
vear  for  many  years,  and  I  am  asking 
for  -'Your  Opinion,  Please:  1968."  The 
questions  follow: 


YOUR  OPINION.  PLEASE:  1968 

1.  Vietnam:  In  negotiations.  «he  United  States  should  (check  1):  communist  attack  and  sub«rsion  .....— 

g')  ^"i;VSan'o"'TUmanr  h^rtl^raua^grrco^proS   and  take  o.,  chances  on  the  Commun.sts  keep.n,  ,he., 

word   .       

'■  ''''';!:comple.Vc'e?se^ThSM%UI,ons;  it  Commmunists  violate  these  terms,  stop  negotiat.ons  and  tesume  lighting., 
(b)  Do  not  insist  on  cease-fire:  fight  while  negotiating,  as  In  Korea 
letnam:  II  negotiations  tail  (check  1): 


Vii 


(a)  Resume  past  policy  ol  limited  war  ,,„,„  ,;,;■'."„»  nnViAar  wMoons)  '•■      basic  research 

mediate  all-out  oNenswe  to(  militaiyvictoty  (but  no  nuclear  weapons; ,,      "<« 


The  future  advancement  of  the  naUon's 
welfare,  economic  growth,  and  security  Is  tied 
to  the  advance  of  our  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge.  Particularly  important  in  this  re- 
Eard  is  basic  research,  concerned  with  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse which  lavs  the  groundwork  for  applied 
research  and  development.  It  is  most  impera- 
tive to  augment  our  reservoir  of  kno*'f^ge 
with  new  concfepts  that  can  come  only  from 


(c)  Imniediaie  and'complete  US.  withdrawal 
In  dealing  with  maior  civil  disorders  (check  I)' 

(a)  -  ■      ■'■■ ■"•"-"■" 

(b)  Prope 
re  massive  Federal  spending  program?  lor  cities  running  into  tens  ol  billions? 


role 


lilllllCUIIllV     "'■"     —■■■I .      ,  .       «^ 

'ttir^sh^!:r■lS'^ls^^t^t.^^■brutall,ycha^esa^^ 
Proper  officials  should  slop  trouble  al  once  wiih  whatever  force  necessary ^^      ^^ 


Mor 


federal  registration  and  control  of  privately  owned  (ireaims? ---  ,_, 

A  federally  hnanced  guaranteed  annual  income  lor  all 

|.i  our  foreign  policy,  should  we:  ...D 

(a)  Recognize  and  admit  Red  China  to  the  U.N. ? □ 

(b)  Increase  trade  with  Communist  countries? • □ 

(c)  Recognize  Castro's  Cuba?- -  ..-■■»;;  .5.' .'/ijr/.'mi D 

(d)  Withhold  foreign  aid  to  countries  Supplying  North  Vietnam? ^ 

(e)  Punish  U  S  citizens  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemy' 


a 

D 
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DR  GEORGE  E.  MUELLER  DELIVERS 
DEDICATION   ADDRESS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

oK    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr  ROLTDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pur- 
due Univcr-sity  on  May  2.  1968.  dedicated 
two  academic  halls  in  Itonor  of  two  of 
its  most  eminent  alumni.  Virgil  "Gus" 
Gri.ssom  and  Roger  ChalTee.  The  dedica- 
tion speech  on  this  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered by  "the  man  behind  manned  space 
flight  "  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  of  NASA  for  Manned 
Space  Flight. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
•iMttion  to  this  eloquent  address  by  Dr. 
Mueller,  himself  a  distinguished  Purdue 
.wumnus.  and  under  unanimous  consent 
:::ciude  it  in  the  Record: 

DEDICATION    OF    GRISSOM    AND    CHAFFEE    HALLS. 

PURDUE  University,  Lafayette,  Inc.,  May  2, 

1968 
Address  by  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller.  Associate 

.Vdministrator    for    Manned    Space    Fight. 

National  Aeronautics  and  -Space  Admlnls- 

;  ration) 

For  one  to  have  the  opportunity  to  return 
'1  his  Alma  Mater  Is  always  pleasure  enough, 
but  to  be  honored  \mh  a  request  to  partici- 
pate in  an  occasion  such  as  this  is  especially 
rewarding.  It  is  indeed  a  proud  moment  for 
me  to  be  able  to  share  in  the  dedication  of 
t;iese  buildings  as  living  memorials  to  two 
gallant  men.  Virgil  Grissom  and  Roger  Chaf- 


made    and    is 


The  loss  of  these  men,  along  with  Ed  White. 
was  deeply  and  personally  felt  by  the  people 
■:■  .America.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  them  felt  this  loss  even  more  deeply, 
even  more  personally.  We  worked  with  these 
men.  We  respected  their  dedication  and  abll- 
itv.  We  had  been  able  to  evaluate  their  great- 
ness close  up.  The  nation  lost  three  heroes; 
'.ve  lost  three  heroic  friends. 

The  widows  and  families  of  these  men— 
:iey  too  have  bestowed  their  treasure  for  the 
progress  of  man.  They  knew  the  risks,  and 
fney  Hill  be  forever  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  their  men  have  made  to  oiu-  ulti- 
mate goals  in  space. 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  pay 
t.-ibute  to  two  of  these  men  here,  and  to 
breathe  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  the  vitality  and 
the  national  idealism  to  produce  such  young 
men  as  these. 

The  achievements  of  Gus  Grissom  and 
Roger   Chaffee  symbolize    the   contributions 


that    Purdue    University    has 
making  to  the  Space  Age. 

I  take  much  pride  both  in  my  connection 
with  Purdue  and  in  its  accomplishments 
since  my  days  as  a  graduate  student  here, 
some  28  years  ago  This  occasion  gives  us 
further  cause  to  acknowledge  that  here  in 
Lafayette  l.s  one  of  the  great  ongineermg 
schools  of  the  country 

Purdue  also  lias  an  important  con:iection 
with  the  nation's  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram In  addition  to  the  men  we  honor  today. 
two  other  Purdue  alumni  are  members  of 
NASA's  astronaut  corps— Neil  Armstrong,  the 
command  pilot  lor  the  historic  Gemini  K 
mission,  the  first  "docking,"  or  Joining,  of 
two  objects  in  space:  and  Gene  Cernan.  who 
flew  as  pilot  on  the  Gemini  9  mission. 

Gus  Grissom.  of  course,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  first  nn.n  to  be  launched  twice 
into  space,  and  as  the  first  m.in  to  maneuver 
his   spacecraft   into   a   new  orbital   plane   on 

Gemini  3. 

Purdues  contributions  to  the  .Sp.ice  Age.  as 
symbolized  bv  its  astronaut  alumni,  are 
indeed  many  in  addition,  through  its  faculty 
and  stafi  here  at  the  University  and  the 
Purdue  Research  Foundation,  and  through 
manv  hundreds  of  alumni  in  industry 
throughout  the  country.  Its  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  space  technology  is  widespread. 
Here  on  this  campus,  in  addition  to  your 
university-sponsored  teaching  and  research, 
a  number  of  Important  research  projects  have 
been  carried  out  directly  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Purdue  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  par- 
ticipants in  NASA's  program  of  university 
grants  and  research  contracts.  This  effort  lor 
NASA  has  amounted  to  a  cumulative  total  of 
more  than  three  and  one-half  million  dollars 
in  contracts  and  grants  for  research  facilities 
and  graduate  training. 

Your  research  for  NASA  is  indicative  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Purdue's  capability  and 
interest.  Purdue  has  conducted  research  for 
NASA  in  the  areas  of  lunar  and  planetary  e:<- 
ploration.  geophysics  and  astronomy,  aero- 
nautics, electronics,  chemical  propulsion,  and 
1,'iunch  vehicle  development.  In  addition,  the 
fundamental  studies  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Jet  Propulsion  Research  Center  have 
placed  Purdue  in  the  forefront  among  Ameri- 
can universities  in  rocket  propulsion  ttudy. 
NASA,  of  course,  relies  heavily  on  the  uni- 
versity community,  for  knowledge  and 
trained  people  are  essential  elerhents  in  our 
space  program,  as  well  as  being  basic  to  the 
nation's  overall  technological  strength. 

Our  nations  universities  have  traditionally 
been  the  main  source  of  new  ideas  in  science 
through  research  carried  out  by  faculty  mem- 
bers and  graduate  students.  This  interaction 
of  education  and  research  contributes  both 
to  the  training  of  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  and  to  the  advancement  of  re- 
search. 


The  importance  of  the  universities 
becomes  particularly  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  half-life  of  an  engineer  toda> 
is  only  about  ten  vears  Half  the  knowledge 
an  engineer  had  when  he  graduated  In  1958 
is  now  obsolete.  At  the  same  rate  of  change^ 
you  graduates  of  1968  will  find  at  Ie;ast  half 
of  your  present  knowledge  obsolete  by  1978. 
Or  "to  put  it  another  way.  half  of  what  we 
will  need  to  know  in  1978  is  not  now  avail- 
able to  us.  No  one  knows  what  it  is. 

While  the  academic  community  Is  thus 
plHVlnK  a  leading  role  in  the  space  effort, 
the  space  program  in  turn  is  exerting  a  sig- 
mticant  and  beneficial  influence  on  educa- 
tion and  science.  New  approaches  ^ /sta^b 
lished  disciplines  have  appeared  and  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  interdis- 
ciplinary research  activity 

A  particularly  signiticant  ■}^P^J-°\^\^^^ 
space  program  Is  that.  In  Its  breadth  it  in- 
•y^Ues  almost  every  known  science  and  tech- 
nology-physics, chemistry,  biology.  a»tron- 
mv  geology,  geodesy,  and  cartography.  Ui 
■  Tme  b^t  a  few^and  its  needs  spread  across 
he  entire  Industrial  spectrum-electron  cs. 
metals,  fuels,  ceramics,  machinery^  plastics, 
instruments,  textiles,  and  many  others 

The  nations  .pace  program  has  brought 
ubout  more  than  12.000  P"^d"<=^^^''"'*^;"''^j!: 
alques  that  did  not  exist  Just  a  decade  aga 
The  nations  investment  in  space,  couple! 
with  our  national  security  -•eq"''^"^^^';*^ 
brought  advances  that  would  haNe  taken 
centuries  at  the  pre-19:J9  pace. 

In  this  connection.  I  read  /ecentlv  an 
interesting  comparison  of  ^i^^^^  l'"^  .^  ^^ 
world  in  which  King  Solomon  lived  lelatne 
Tthat  Of  George  Washington.  Both  bolomm, 
•ind  Washlneion  wore  homespun  clothing, 
^fh^^  ofl  lamps  for  Ulumlnatlon,  boti^ 
heated  with  wood,  both  traveled  In  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  and  both  use  the  same  prim- 
itive means  of  communication. 

Since  Washington's  time,  we  have  devel- 
oped new  machine-made  fibers  syntheticj^ 
metals,  and  even  paper  for  Nothing.  We  have 
Ln  the  inventions  and  efficient  Production 
and  distribution  of  electricity,  revolutlonlj^ 
mg  Illumination  everywhere.  We  have  seen 
the  development  and  use  of  cmI,  oil,  gas, 
electricity,  and  now  nuclear  and  solar  en- 
erev  for  heat. 

The  oeriod  of  human  development  between 
King  Solomon  and  George  Washington  cov- 
ered almost  3,000  years  That  between  Wash- 
ington and  ourselves  is  less  than  170  years. 
Btit  what  a  contrast  in  human  progress! 

Let  us  consider  communications.  Funda- 
mental to  all  of  man's  activities  is  his  abil- 
ity to  communicate  rapidly  and  with  pre- 
cision, one  measure  of  our  ability  to  com- 
mtinlcate  is  the  number  of  bits  of  Informa- 
tion that  can  be  transmitted  per  unit  ol 
tion   tna       ^^^^^^^^     Qg^.g^     Washington's 
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communication 
mirrors,  drums,  runners,  pigeons, 
ers  and  sentinels  who  relayed  shouted  mes- 
.sages.  Today,  you  can  "rent"  over  50  million 
dollars  worih  of  telephone  equipment  for  a 
dime  and  radio  and  television  reach  into 
evTry  corner  of  the  land.  About  5.000  bits  of 
information  per  second  must  be  transmitted 
for  intelligible  voice  communication,  and 
some  ten  million  to  100  million  bit*  per  sec- 
ond for  high  quality  television. 

Or  let  us  look  at  transportation.  TJp 
through  Washington's  time,  the  top  speed 
was  about  30  miles  -in  hour-the  speed  of  a 
horse    over    a    one-mile   distance. 


very 


fast 
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Over  long  distances,  the  fastest  speed  was 
about  10  miles  an  hour,  the  pace  maintained 
by  the  Pony  Express  riders  In  the  2.000  miles 
from  St  Joseph  Ml.ssourt.  to  Sacramento. 
California 

Since  that  time,  we  have  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  steam-driven  locomotives  and 
boats,  vehicles  using  Internal  combustion 
en(?lnes,  propeller-driven  airplanes,  Jets,  hell- 
copters,  air  cushion  vehicles,  supersonic  air- 
craft, nuclear  propulsion,  and,  now,  rocket 
propulsion  and  space  flight.  Today,  the  top 
speed  Is  25,000  miles  an  hour,  the  re-entry 
speed  of  a  space-craft  returning  from  the 
moon 

In  Washington's  time,  human  labor  fur- 
nished a  quarter,  and  the  labor  of  animals 
furnished  half,  of  all  the  energy  required  for 
life.  At  the  persent  time,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States  has  more  than 
ten  horsepower  working  for  him,  24  hours 
a  day,  and  the  flgure  Is  going  higher  every 
vear  Had  man  lived  like  this  In  the  Perlclean 
.\ge  of  Ancient  Greece,  It  would  have  taken 
the  exhausting  labor  of  ten  billion  human 
workers  to  provide  'he  same  benefits. 

We  will  not  have  to  wait  another  170  years, 
however^  to  see  the  results  of  our  present- 
day  re§earch  and  technology.  The  tech- 
nological :idvances  of  today  and  tomorrow 
will  Influence  your  lives  In  ways  unlmaglned 
as  the  dawn  of  the  Space  Aue  brightens  Into 
full  day.  And  this  Influence  spreads,  some- 
times slowly,  sometimes  violently,  into  other 
areas. 

Not  only  will  you  be  confronted  with  tech- 
nological change  and  with  the  associated 
material  changes,  but  also  with  social 
changes  and  even  spiritual  changes.  Follow- 
ing In  the  wake  of  these  changes  will  come 
problems  of  adjusting  to  new  ways  of  life. 
Human  beings  often  resist  change,  cling- 
ing tenaciously  to  entrenched  attitudes  and 
habits — especially  adults.  Sometimes  we  seem 
confused,  frustrated,  and  even  angered  by 
.in  advance  that  upsets  our  normal  routine 
or  outlook.  In  fact  some  of  our  afdults  are 
still  being  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming, 
into  the  Space  Age. 

All  of  this  presents  an  exciting  prospect. 
Because  ol  the  Instruments  of  exploration 
now  available  to  us.  along  with  the  quest  for 
scientific  discovery  and  the  power  of  his- 
torical force,  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  the 
greatest  "revolution"  of  all  time — a  revolu- 
tion of  human  affairs. 

One  of  the  major  forces  of  this  revolution 
will  be  our  probe  Into  space.  The  Impact  of 
space  exploration  will  extend  far  bevond 
science  and  technology.  Its  effects  will  be 
felt,  and  applied.  In  every  area  of  human 
activity  and  thought 

This  revolution  of  the  Immediate  future 
IS  not  only  exciting,  it  is  challenging.  It 
will  be  so  extensive  as  to  require  the  fullest 
cooperation  between  the  scientists  who  evolve 
the  principles:  the  engineers  and  technicians 
who  develop  and  apply  them:  the  pioneers, 
including  the  astronauts,  who  test  them:  and 
the  social  scientists  and  humanists  who  In- 
terpret their  effects. 

Your  generation,  as  is  true  for  all  eenera- 
tlons.  underestimates  the  meaning  of  the 
events  of  our  time  at  your  own  peril  For 
mike  no  mistake  We  are  on  the  leading  edge 
of  a  great  movement  not  limited  to  space 
alone,  under  the  wing  of  which  man  can  do 
great  things.  Human  society  rises  out  of  its 
lethargy  to  new  levels  of  productivity  only 
under  the  stimulus  of  deeply  Inspiring  and 
commonly  appreciated  goals.  In  the  con- 
quest of  space,  men.  ideas,  and  materials  are 
pushed  beyond  previous  limits  and  capabili- 
ties. The  seemingly  impossible  Is  brought 
within  the  range  of  daily  employment. 

Thus  what  Is  at  stake  are  not  only  the 
new  marvels  to  be  found  in  space,  but  also 
the  profound  transfiguration  cf  the  source 
of  the  search.  As  the  European  Renaissance 
was  sparked  by  the  dlscoverv  of  new  .^eas  and 
continents,    so    a    new    .^ge    of    Discovery    in 
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many  arenas  may  well  be  awakened  by  man's 
adventure  into  space. 

After  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  Old 
World  was  never  again  the  same,  in  social, 
intellectual,  cultural,  political,  economic, 
military,  or  spiritual  terms.  In  like  manner, 
the  exploration  of  the  space  frontier  can  well 
provide  the  seed  for  a  new  flowering — spark- 
ing a  Twentieth  Century  Renaissance,  stir- 
ring man's  imagination,  ennobling  his  am- 
bition, and  igniting  -his  spirit  with  fresh 
hope  and  excitement. 

Indeed,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  may  be 
the  enduring  answer  to  the  problems  that 
are  plaguing  this  nation  and  the  world  today. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  subject  I  want 
to  discuss — the  role  of  space  at  a  time  when 
increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  pro- 
grams to  better  our  country  through  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  and  greater  attention  to 
human  welfare 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  space  program  is  being  conducted 
on  earth,  in  this  country,  not  one  dollar 
has  ever  been  spent  on  the  moon 

The  direct  economic  Impact  of  the  space 
program  is  quite  obvious,  in  terms  of  new 
Jobs,  new  products,  new  processes,  new  com- 
panies, and  whole  new  industries. 

Not  so  obvious,  but  of  even  greater  im- 
portance in  the  long  run.  are  the  basic  con- 
tributions of  the  space  program  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Nation  and  its  various 
regional  components 

The  process  of  economic  growth  neces- 
sitates the  rapid  development,  acceptance, 
and  implementation  of  new  technologies. 
In  an  economically  developed  nation  such 
as  ours,  this  Is  accomplished  by  invention 
and  innovation.  Thus,  the  nation's  efforts 
to  push  into  the  frontiers  of  space  have 
accelerated  materially  a  fundamental  as- 
pect of  economic  growth — the  generation  of 
new  technology.     - 

Further,  as  the  program  contributes  to 
the  promotion  of  educational  and  intellec- 
tual ferment,  a  strong  new  force  is  added 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
social  attitudes  and  behavior  so  essential  to 
economic  growth.  This  aspect  possesses  par- 
ticular significance  for  relatively  underde- 
veloped regions  of  the  nation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  space  pro- 
gram is  not  In  conflict  with  efforts  to  end 
poverty  and  improve  human  welfare.  On  the 
contrary,  it  contributes  to  the  fundamental 
solution  of  these  problenas  by  bringing  about 
advancement  In  economic  and  technological 
growth,  giving  people  the  oppwrtunlty  to  help 
themselves  through  new  economic  activities. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  most  Important 
of  the  capabilities  being  provided  by  the 
space  program  Is  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  scientific  and  technological 
enterprises.  The  scope  of  the  effort  to  manage 
the  Apollo  Program,  for  example,  is  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  even  the  largest 
industrial  operations.  The  techniques,  skills 
.ind  trained  people  being  developed  and  used 
in  Apollo  have  great  potential  application  to 
:iid  in  other  large-scale  enterprises  to  sat- 
isfy important  national  needs. 

One  of  these  skills  is  that  of  systems  anal- 
ysis, which  has  been  described  as  an  ap- 
proach to  a  project  which  encompasses  the 
whole,  rather  than  a  separate  handling  of 
component  parts.  From  this  viewpoint  a  road 
is  not  Just  a  road.  It  is  but  one  element  in  a 
transportation  system  that  includes  bus  lines, 
subways,  railroads,  freeways,  air  transport, 
and  so  forth. 

Systems  analysis  techniques  are  being 
adapted  to  the  solution  of  other  national 
problems,  and  may  well  lead  to  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  Intricate  and  urgent  prob- 
lems of  modern  life.  For  example,  several 
states,  as  well  as  a  number  of  aerospace  com- 
panies, have  Initiated  programs  to  evaluate 
these  skills  and  techniques  to  help  solve  the 
whole  gamut  of  problems  involved  in  com- 
prehensive urban  planning  and  development, 
including  housing,  jobs,  schools,  trausporta- 
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tion,  air  and  water  pollution,  waste  disposal 
and  water  management 

The  pre.ssing  sociological  problems  beset- 
ting this  nation  will  require  a  high  order  of 
technological  skill  to  solve.  By  doing  In  sp.irf. 
those  things  that  only  a  few  years  ago  w.tp 
thought  to  be  Impossible,  we  stimulate  r^r;- 
fldence  that  we  can  solve  the  difficult  pr.  h- 
lems  here  on  earth  Space  flight  helps  ri^e 
public  to  understand  the  great  and  erc.v- 
ine  ability  of  our  industry,  science  and  eov- 
ernment  to  work  together  .^s  a  result  of  tt.ls 
understanding,  we  now  see  new  and  imag- 
inative efforts  underway  to  mobilize  our  n,i- 
tlon's  resources  to  rebuild  our  cities,  t'v- 
olutlonize  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, harvest  the  riches  of  the  oceans,  con- 
quer disease,  wipe  out  poverty,  and  grow 
enough  food  for  a  hungry  world 

The  space  program  will  thus  help  to  shape 
our  future  In  building  this  future,  the  ni- 
tlon  will  continue  to  rely  upon  the  vision  .i:.: 
dedication  of  men  such  as  Gus  Grissoin  and 
Roger  Charlee 

It  is  important,  today,  as  we  honor  these 
men.  ttiat  v.e  remember  that  every  giant  s!ei) 
forward  that  mankind  has  ever  taken  li.is 
been  at  the  risk,  and  usually  the  cost,  of  li:e 
Whenever  we  e.xpand  our  horizons,  we  di>  .-m 
at  our  peril.  It  would  be  impossible  to  count 
the  human  loss  which  has  accompanied  e  u.n 
of  man's  laltering  steps  over  the  centuries. 
The  discovery  of  America,  the  conquest  of 
the  West,  the  opening  of  the  polar  regions 
all  took  their  toll  in  lives  and  human  surler- 
Ing.  Every  advance,  every  improvement  ir. 
mans  long  struggle  against  darkness,  has  ex- 
acted a  terrible  cost — the  lives  of  some  o: 
the  noblest  men  of  each  era.  But  all  man- 
kind moves  forward  through  the  sacrifice  oi 
a  few. 

If  mankind  over  history  had  foregone  its 
greatest  enterprises  because  they  endangcrea 
life,  we  would  still  be  uncivilized,  earth- 
bound,  ignorant,  and  weak. 

These  astronauts  knew  and  understood  the 
risks  of  their  profession,  and  they  accepteci 
these  risks  as  a  part  of  their  Job.  They  c;:c' 
not  expect  to  nieet  death,  but  they  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  if  such  a  confronta'.i :  i: 
should  occur.  They  were  deeply  conceni- : 
that  if  an  accident  did  happen,  there  shcu.a 
be  no  pause  or  slackening  in  our  effort,^  • 
reach  the  moon  and  beyond.  As  Gus  Grlssuii. 
said,  shortly  before  he  died:  "The  conques* 
of  space  is  worth  the  risk  of  life." 

There  are,  and  will  continue  to  be.  hazards 
and  uncertainties  associated  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  space,  as  with  the  opening  <  ■ 
any  new  frontier.  But  let  us  also  remembtr 
the  hazards  of  not  exploring  space — the  h.i;:- 
ard  of  technological  atrophy,  the  hazard  i  : 
loss  of  world  leadership,  the  hazard  of  tec:.- 
nological  "surprise"  by  others  in  this  com- 
plex and  competitive  world,  if  we  should  fai. 
to  act. 

Thus,  while  we  honor  these  heroes  of  sp.ice, 
we  shall  continue  to  press  forward,  w^th  e-.en 
greater  vigor,  our  program  to  explore  the 
moon,  the  planets,  and,  in  time,  the  stars. 
The  conquest  of  space  will  be  our  most  en- 
during memorial  to  these  men.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  dishonor  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives,  and  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  our  future  and  the  future  of 
those  who  will  follow  in  the  path  of  the  men 
to  whom  these  buildings  are  dedicated. 

This  is  the  leg.icy  of  Virgil  Grissom  and 
Roger  Chaffee 
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a  dav  .'iet  apart  each  year  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  mothers  ihrouahoul  the  world.  The 
idea  of  honoring  motherhood  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  nor  is  it  restricted  to  just 
1  day  out  of  each  year.  I.  therefore, 
think  it  fitting  that  we  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  Mrs.  M.  B.  McClure.  of  my 
hometown.  Martin.>ville,  Ind..  who  was 
recently  named  "Indiana's  Mother  of  the 
Year  for  1968."  ^.     ^ 

Mrs.  McClure  is  the  wife  of  a  retired 
Methodist  minister  and  the  mother  of 
live  fine  sons,  all  of  whom  have  followed 
m  their  fathers  footsteps.  The  couple's 
-ons  are  Paul  E.  McClure,  prosram  asso- 
ciate for  the  Indianapolis  Church  Fed- 
ei-ation:  M.  Allen  McClure.  chaplain  to 
Episcopal  students  at  Ball  State  Univer- 
sity; L.  Edwin  McClure,  a  Methodist 
minister  at  Kentland;  Karl  E,  McClure, 
a  Methodist  minister  at  Princeton,  and 
Bruce  E.  McClure.  chaplain  at  Bethesda 
Methodist  Ho.-pital,  Cincinnati. 

Before  coming  to  Martinsville  4  years 
a£!0.    Mrs.    McClure    lived    m    numerous 
ij'laces  with  her  husband  during  his  41 
vears  in  the  ministry.  Although  Rever- 
end McClure  is  now  retired,  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  very  active  in  work  for  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Martinsville. 
Last  year  Mrs,  McClure  was  honored 
as  one  of  four  "ment  mothers  "  of  Indi- 
ana,    and     this     year     the     American 
Mothers.  Inc.,  announced  Mrs.  McClure's 
selection    as    Indiana's    Mother    of    the 
"i'ear.  At  this  very  moment  she  is  repre- 
.^eniing  Indiana  at  an  awards  week  con- 
ference in  New  York  City. 

Martinsville,  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
•he  entire  country  are  extremely  proud 
,!f  Mrs.  McClure.  Through  her  never- 
ending  efforts  toward  her  family,  her 
Ptate.  and  her  country,  she  has  proven 
to  be  an  outstanding  woman,  one  of 
■A'hom  all  of  -A,merica  can  be  proud. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    r.\LIFORN'lA 

\-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-^TTVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

<:-F    INDI.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiinrsday.  May  9.  196S 

Mr.  BR.AY.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  coming 
Sunday,  May  12,  1968,  is  Mother's  Day, 


Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr,  LEGGETT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Sam 
C.cimpers  had  a  boy  I  know  he  would 
•.va:-it  him  to  grow  m  the  stature  of  Stan- 
ley Lathen.  Sr.,  who  was  honored  this 
past  weekend  on  the  occasion  of  his  for- 
mal retirement  as  executive  manager  of 
Retail  Store  Employees  Union  No.  373  in 
Solano  County,  Calif. 

Because  of  Stans  efforts,  thousands  of 
Californians.  the  beneficiaries  of  his  bar- 
saining  contracts,  enjoy  fairer  and  better 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  and  pro- 
visions for  limited  hours  of  work.  Be- 
cause of  his  efforts  and  some  like  him 
in  organized  labor,  now  working  people 
in  the  West  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
equitable  agreement  for  medicare  bene- 
fits: vacation  time  and  pay  are  provided, 
and  in  most  cases  retirement  pay  trust 
funds  will  be  more  adequate. 

In  a  nutshell,  many  of  the  working 
people  of  my  constituency  will  enjoy  a 
better  way  of  life  because  of  the  efforts 
locally  and  statewide  of  this  outstanding 
representative  of  organized  labor. 


What  Gompers  did  to  organize  the 
labor  ci-u.sade  of  people.  Stanley  Lathen. 
of  Vallejo.  did  to  improve  it.  He  has 
earned  his  retirement:  however,  knowing 
his  vitality,  I  doubt  that  he  will  really 

use  it. 

If  the  cause  for  social  and  economic 
iustice  has  work  left  undone,  this  fair- 
minded  worker's  representative  from  the 
West  will  not  rest  easy. 

Stan's  record  of  accompUshment 
printed  in  his  official  banquet  program 

follows : 

In  S.\m  Gompers  Iiviage 

Stanley,  born  in  1908.  is  a  native  of 
Phoenix.  Arizona.  Soon  after,  his  family 
moved  to  Lake  County.  California  and  a  little 
later  to  the  Marin  County  area  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated.  Stanley  served  an 
apprenticeship  under  the  program  of  the 
Plaster's  and  Cement  Masons  Union  in  Marin 
County,  starting  in  his  late  teens  and  while 
workirig  at  that  trade  moved  to  Vallejo  in  the 
earlv  1930's. 

Always  active  in  Labor  affairs.  Stanley  as- 
sisted in  the  reorganization  of  the  Solano 
County  Building  Trades  Council.  He  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Codes  Commit- 
tee for  the  revision  of  city  building  codes 
and  the  establishing  of  building  codes  in 
Solano  County.  He  also  served  as  the  first 
Chairman  of  a  county  Apprentice  Training 
Program  (prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
Training  Program). 

In  October.  1941  Stanley  accepted  an 
Executive  position  with  Retail  Store  Employ- 
ees Union  Local  No.  373,  and  was  later  elected 
Executive-Manager  and  Treasurer  of  that  or- 
ganization, a  position  he  has  most  ably  held 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  Stanley  w.as  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Local's  first  Health 
Insurance  Plan  and  acted  as  its  administrator 
for  many  vears.  He  has  since  served  with 
distinction  as  Trustee  and  Chairman  on  the 
Local's  Health  Insurance  Pen£ion  and  Drug 
Trusts. 

Other  labor  activities  include:  a  term  as 
President  of  the  Solano  County  Central 
Labor  Council  in  1946,  and  a  continuous 
member  of  the  CouncU's  Executive  Board 
since  that  date.  A  very  proud  achievement  Is 
a  Vice-Presidency  In  the  California  Labor 
Federation  AFL-CIO  as  representative  of  the 
12th  District  comprising  Colano.  Napa.  Marin 
and  Sonoma  counties,  a  position  he  plans  to 
retain.  ,     ^  ^ 

In  the  political  field;  Stanley  helped  to  or- 
ganize, and  served  as  first  president  of.  the 
Greater  Vallejo  Democratic  Club  (the  first 
Democratic  Club  in  Solano  County  i .  He  has 
attended,  as  a  delegate,  three  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions,  He  also  served  several 
terms  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Solano 
County  Labor  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion, and  Is  a  former  member  of  the  Solano 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

Stanley's  participation  In  civic  affairs  has 
been  lengthy  and  includes:  a  term  on  the 
Solano  Countv  Grand  Jury,  County  March  of 
Dimes  Chairman,  member  of  the  first  Board 
Directors  Greater  Vallejo  Recreation  District, 
member  are.-.  Appeals  Board  War  Man  Power 
Commission.  Publicity  Director  Civilian  De- 
fense Council.  Panel  member  War  Labor 
Board,  member  of  Merchantlle  Wage  Board. 
Served  on  Board  of  Directors  of:  YMCA,  Red 
Cross.  Salvation  Army  and  United  Crusade. 
Served  on  Charter  Revision  Committee  for 
City  of  Vallejo.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Stanley  lias  three  sons:  Stanley.  Jr..  Donald 
and  Robert:  two  step-daughters.  Mrs.  Ron 
Messer  and  Miss  Christina  O'Dell.  and  six 
grand-children. 

After  twenty-seven  years  of  service  to  tne 
officers  and  members  of  Local  No.  373.  with 
a  devoted  dedication  to  the  principles  of  the 
trade   union   movement.   Stanley   ended   hlB 


career  as  Executive  Manager  of  this  Union  on 
January  1.  1968.  He  and  his  wife  Bernlce  plan 
to  travel  extensively  after  retirement. 


STATE  SENATOR  KRUEGER  SPEAKS 
ON  WATER  POLLUTION 


HUN,  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  proud  of  State  Senator  Clifford 
"Tiny"  Krueger,  Republican  of  Merrill, 
and  we  all  highly  re.spect  his  knowledge 
of  water  pollution  problems. 

Senator  Krueger  is  chairman  of  the 
State  senate  conservation  committee,  ana 
I  include  his  remarks  on  the  matter  of 
water  pollution  in  the  Record  so  my  col- 
leagues can  benefit  from  his  thinking  on 
tills  subject: 

LEGISLATOR     PUTS     POLLUTION     IN     PROPER 

Perspective 
I  earnestly  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  the  many  problems  of  water 
pollution  with  vou  There  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  In  this  field  Is  public 
understanding  of  the  many  diverse  and  con- 
flicting factors  Involved. 

Even  our  experts  do  not  pretend  to  know 
all  the  answers.  We  aren't  even  certain  we 
know  all  the  c.-iuses— much  less  all  the  effects. 
This  "knowledge  gap"  Is  the  reason  I  have 
introduced  and  fought  for  Increased  appro- 
priations for  research  on  water  research  man- 
agement during  the  past  sessions  of  the 
legislature. 

However  there  Is  one  thing  we  in  stat* 
government  do  know.  We  know  we  wnll  need 
the  understanding,  cooperation,  and  support 
of  the  public  to  accomplish  all  that  needs  to 
be  done.  _.,  .  „ 

I  think,  or  at  least  I  hope,  my  discussion 
here  today  will  give  you  a  better  picture  of 
the  problems  we  In  Wisconsin  face.  At  least 
it  should  illustrate  that  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution are  not  the  difference  between  all- 
black,  or  all-green  and  all-white. 

When  we  talk  of  water  pollution.  It  Is 
natural  for  people  to  think  first  In  terms  of 
the  visible  forms  or  eflects.  There  are.  of 
course,  manv  forms.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
visible but  deadly  to  human  and  aquatic 
life.  Some  are  unsightly  and  some  you  can't 
miss  because  of  the  stench. 

For  example,  one  of  the  visible  forms  of 
pollution  in  the  past  has  been  excessive 
foam  on  our  surface  waters.  In  addition  to 
wind  wave  and  flood  action,  part  of  this 
foam  was  caused  by  detergents.  Through  the 
cooperation  and  voluntary  action  of  the 
detergent  industry,  this  part  has  been  elim- 
inated—bv  research  and  the  Inve.stment  of 
more  than  JISO  million  to  develop  biodegrad- 
able detergents  and  convert  production 
facilities.  „   .,       . 

Another  more  serious  form  of  pollution  is 
creating  deep  concern  here  In  Wisconsin 
where  we  rely  heavily  on  our  surface  water 
for  our  recreational  activity  and  economy— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  aesthetic  values  of  our 
water  resources. 

I  refer  to  the  excessive  growth  of  weeds 
and  algae  which  are  beginning  to  strangle 
some  of  our  lakes  and  cover  them  with  green, 
foul-smelling  scum. 

Actually,  weeds  and  algae  In  normal 
amounts  "are  not  pollutants.  However,  exces- 
sive growth  chokes  out  desirable  aquatic  life, 
consumes  dissolved  oxygen  and  cripples  the 
capacity  of  the  water  ^o  purify  itself. 
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This  growth  Is  the  result  of  overfertiliza- 
ilon  by  chemicals  put  into  the  water  both 
by  nature  and  by  man.  These  chemicals  are 
called  "nutrients."  Nitrates,  phosphates,  and 
carbon  are  the  types  of  nutrient-chemicals 
most  commonly  associated  with  the  over- 
fertilization  of  lakes — with  phosphates  con- 
sidered to  be  the  major  causes. 

And  this  is  where  our  troubles  begin  In 
the  first  place,  phosphates  are  found  abund- 
antly in  nature.  They  are  chemical  com- 
pounds of  the  basic  element  phosphorous. 
The  U.S.  provides  one-third  of  the  world's 
supply  of  phosphorous  and  It  is  estimated 
we  possess  one-third  of  the  known  phos- 
phorous reserves 

Our  waters  absorb  these  phosphates  di- 
rectly from  natural  sources  In  addition,  de- 
caying plant  and  animal  life  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  themselves 
are  another  abundant  source  of  this  nutrient. 
Thus,  as  the  excessive  growths  of  weeds 
thrive,  die.  and  decay,  they  create  a  self- 
perpetuating  problem  of  over-fertilization. 

This  is  why  lakes  naturally  have  a  birth-" 
life-death  cycle  like  almost  everything  else 
In  nature.  Lakes'are  formed,  flourish,  grad- 
ually become  choked  with  weeds,  slowly  flU 
In.  becbme  swamps  and.  finally  die. 

This  process  normally  takes  place  over 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  but  It  is  an 
inevitable  and  Inescapable  fact  of  natural 
life. 

Unfortunatel<^  man — through  his  sheer 
numbers,  his  needs,  and  his  activities — has 
been  accelerating  this  process. 

Ironically,  phosphates  which  are  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  life-death  cycle  of  our 
lakes  also  are  one  of  man's  most  useful 
and  essential  chemicals. 

For  exitmiile  ir  is  estimated  that  some- 
what more  than  78'"-  of  the  phosphates  pro- 
duced by  man  are  used  in  agriculture  for 
fertilizers  and  animal  feeds.  They  have  en- 
abled Wisconsin  farmers  to  increase  the 
quality  and  yield  of  the  crops  and  livestock 
dramatically  during  the  past  several  decades. 

Furthermore,  it  is  predicted  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  population  growth,  food  sur- 
pluses will  disappear  and  the  remarkably 
productive  capacity  of  our  farms  will  be  es- 
sential to  provide  food  for  this  nation — even 
•*rithout  our  commitments  to  the  rest  of  the 
world ! 

Similarly  approximately  13  C.  of  the  phos- 
phates produced  by  man  are  essential  In- 
gredients of  the  detergents  which  have  en- 
abled Americans  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  cleanliness  in  the 
world. 

Detergents  are  used  In  hospitals,  homes. 
food  processing  plants,  restaurants,  dairies, 
meat-packing  plants,  and  industry.  They  are 
an  important  weapon  in  man's  constant 
battle  against  golden  staphyloccocus,  TB 
organisms  and  other  harmful  or  lethal  bac- 
teria. Their  high-performance  cleaning  and 
germicidal  action  is  responsible  for  the  hy- 
gienic environment  we  enjoy  in  America. 

Unfortunately.  NO  OTHER  known  chemi- 
cal compound  or  combination  of  materials 
could  replace  phosphates  as  an  active  in- 
gredient In  detergents  with  the  same  degree 
of  cleaning  and  hygienic  action. 

The  other  9%  of  man-made  phosphate 
compounds  are  used  by  Industry  in  process- 
ing metals  br  producing  products  such  as 
iasecticides  and  gasoline  additives. 

Thus  in  addition  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  phosphates  normally  produced  by  nature 
herself  Americans  have  been  adding  addi- 
tional amounts  to  our  waters  through  their 
daily  life  which  represents  the  highest 
standard  of  living  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Obviously,  we  in  Wisconsin  cannot  and 
must  not  misuse  and  abuse  our  water  re- 
sources today  as  we  did  with  our  timber  re- 
sources almost  a  century  ago. 

In  the  case  of  excessive  weed  and  algae 
growth,  the  question  Is:  How  can  we  halt  the 
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over-fertlllzatlon    and    acceleration    in    the 
normal  life  cycle  of  our  lakes? 

Phosphates  find  their  way  into  our  waters 
from  a  variety  of  sources  as  I  indicated 
earlier. 

Cultivated  and  forest  lands  contribute  sig- 
nificant amounts — especially  in  periods  of 
heavy  rainfall  and  water  runoff.  Public  sewer- 
age treatment  plants  and  private  septic  tanks 
add  to  the  load  with  phosphates  from  human 
waste  as  well  as  household  or  industrial 
detergents.  And  the  waste  from  industrial 
processes  which  use  phosphates  as  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  may  also  increase  the  amount. 

However — 

Even  If  we  were  to  tell  our  farmers  to  stop 
fertilizing  their  crops  at  a  time  when  we  are 
going  to  need  every  scrap  of  food  we  can 
raise  for  an  exploding  population: 

Even  if  we  were  to  tell  people  to  stop  using 
their  toilets  und  close  down  our  sewerage 
plants; 

Even  if  we  were  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
product  or  process  in  which  phosphates  are 
used: 

Even  if  we  did  all  these  things,  ."-cientists 
cannot  assure  us  the  process  of  over-fer- 
tilization in  our  lakes  will  not  continue  from 
natural  sources  we  cannot  control. 

These  are  things  we  can  do.  We  can  im- 
prove and  encourage  the  use  cjf  contour 
farming  and  other  techniques  to  reduce 
or  impede  the  rapid  runoff  of  water  which 
carries  the  phosphates  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  animal  waste  into  our  water- 
ways Through  research  we  can  seek  to  de- 
velop less  persistent  forms  of  fertilizer  which 
are  absorbed  more  rapidly  hy  the  soil  and 
crops 

\Ve  can  establish  .md  enforce  more  rigid 
standards  for  private  septic  tanks — especially 
for  homes,  cottages  and  resorts  on  the  shores 
of  our  l.'kos.  Where  the  soil  does  r.ct  meet 
absorption  or  percolation  standards,  -.ve  can 
require  other  methods  of  sewage  treat- 
ment. 

We  can  al.-^o  reduce  the  iiniount  r.i  se  ■  er- 
age-borne  nutrients  entering  our  wat3rs 
■plants  by  cxpan-ling  the.r  cap.icity  and  im- 
proving their  efflciency  for  removing  nutri- 
ents from  the  effluent. 

All  of  these  steps  will  require  more  re- 
search, time  and  the  expenditure  of  money — 
substantial  amounts  of  nioney — both  pub- 
lic  and   private. 

As  you  can  see.  tiiere  are  no  single  answers, 
no  simple  solutions  to  this  problem.  We 
must  act  as  promptly  and  as  vigoro\isly  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  in  my  opinion, 
we  must  avoid  ■panic  procedures "  which 
in  the  end  waste  precious  time  and  money 
without  providing  effective,  long-range  solu- 
tions. 

The  interdependence  of  the  numerous  fac- 
tors Involved  and  the  scope  of  effects  which 
would  affect  every  facet  of  our  lives  make 
the  potential  cost  of  such  mistakes  p»o- 
hlbitive. 

Thank   vou. 
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THANKS  TO  TEACHERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  following  material  in  the  Record  as 
all  example  of  how  I  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  teachers  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia: 

I  am  sure  we  share  the  view  that  educated 
youth  Is  the  hope  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Nation— and  indeed  the  world. 


I  am  enclosing  a  small  token  of  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  job  you  are  doing  in  help- 
ing to  educate  the  young  people  of  Southwest 
Virginia.  Please  accept  this  with  all  my  ben 
wishes. 

If  I  can  be  helpful  in  any  way,  please  call 
on  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
teachers  of  today  share  a  position  of  ut- 
most importance  in  preparing  our  youth 
to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  certainly 
feel  that  we  should  pau.se  from  time  to 
time  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  vital 
job  they  are  doing. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PAN 
AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS, 
JUAN"  TRIPPE 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker.  Mr.  Juan 
Trippe.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pan 
American  Woild  Airways,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  pioneers  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
has  announced  his  letirement. 

From  it.^  founding  in  1927,  as  an  aiilme 
with  a  little  over  S300.000  in  assets  and  a 
route  of  travel  between  Key  We.si.  Fla  . 
and  Havana.  Cuba.  Pan  American  lias 
become  one  of  this  country's  maior 
sources  of  air  travel.  Under  the  leader- 
.?h!p  and  direction  of  Juan  Trippe.  Pa;i 
.i^meri.^an  h?s  grown  to  have  more  than 
SI  billion  in  as.sets,  and  a  travel  system 
encompassing  over  SO.L'OO  .miles  and  link- 
ing the  United  States  with  85  otb.er 
countries.  ; ' 

So  much  of  tlie  progress  in  air  tra\el 
that  we  see  today  has  come  as  a  result 
of  the  vision  and  foresight  of  Juan 
Trippe.  He  obtained  the  first  interna- 
tional airmail  contract,  between  Florida 
and  Cuba,  for  his  new-founded  airline  in 
1927.  Afterward,  Mr.  Trippe  began 
negotiations  for  landing  rights  in  South 
America  and  far  off  Asia.  For  many 
years.  Pan  American  was  the  only  U.S. 
airline  scheduling  transpacific  as  well  a.s 
transatlantic  flights.  In  1947.  Pan  Ameri- 
can became  the  first  airline  to  offer 
round-the-world  trips,  and  in  1958, 
pioneered  American  overseas  jet  service. 

Juan  Trippe  has  demonstrated  in  all 
his  endeavors  the  mark  of  our  greatest 
American  pioneers — vision  and  foresight, 
as  well  as  a  conviction  that  the  dream 
of  air  travel  for  every  Ameiican,  and  r.ot 
,1ust  the  well-to-do.  could  be  achievea 
In  addition  to  being  a  leader  in  the  in- 
dustry. Juan  Trippe  has  shown  remark- 
able insight  to  the  importance  of  air 
travel  to  America's  world  position.  He 
iias  maintained  for  many  years  that  our 
Nation  must  continue  to  hold  the  lead  in 
atomic  weapons,  missiles,  and  military 
airpower.  He  has  been  convinced 
throughout  his  career  that  the  American 
aviation  industry  must  aid  and  assist 
the  neutral  nations  of  the  world,  throu£:h 
partnership  and  our  own  capital  invest- 
ments, and  in  this  way  has  been  one  of 
our  most  influential  ambassadors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Juan  Trippe  are  worthy  of  rec- 
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.  jnilion  and  admiration  from  all  Amer- 
icans. His  many  contributions  In  new  air 
routes  across  the  continents  and  oceans 
of  the  world  will  stand  as  great  achieve- 
ments in  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  avia- 
tion industry.  I  wish  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal best  wishes  to  Mr.  Trippe  on  his 
retirement,  and  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  happiness  and  per- 
sonal enrichment  of  the  full  Ufe  which 
he  has  lived. 


VIETNAM:   AN  INFORMED  VIEW 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  part 
IV  in  the  series  on  Vietnam  by  Mr, 
Edwin  W  Dean,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Ingle  wood  Daily  Ne'ws: 

Vietnam — IV 

GLOSSARTT    OF    TERMS 

-The   runway   being   used   at   that 


Activ 
time. 

Affirmative.  Affirm— Yes. 

FAC — Forward  Air  Controller. 

Go — Send    your    message    (in    radio    pro- 
cedure] . 

Negative — No 

Orbit — A  circular  flight  pattern. 

Over — I    have     finished,     go    ahead     and 
transmit. 

Out — End  of  my  transmission. 

Roger — I  have  received  your  transmission 
s-atisfactorlly. 

Shoot — Fire  artillery  rounds. 

Shot — .Artillery  rounds  have  been  fired. 

Splash — An    artillery    round    hitting    the 
eround. 

Wilco — I  understand  and  will  comply. 

Zapped — Slang  in  Vietnam  for  being  shot. 

READT    FOR    T.\KEOFF 

The  jeep  sped  across  the  parking  area 
past  the  little  0-1  "Bird  Dog"  reconnaissance 
rarplanes  parked  in  their  protecting  revet- 
ments. -At  the  far  end  It  made  a  sweeping 
right  turn,  throwing  a  rooster  tall  of  dust 
and  dirt  into  the  air.  and  pulled  to  a  stop 
under  the  ■w.-lng  of  an  olive-drab  Army  0-1. 
A  captain  climbed  out  of  the  jeep  and 
greeted  the  pilot  of  the  plane,  another  cap- 
t.iin.  who  was  leaning  against  the  wing  strut 
smoking  a  cigaret. 

"Hello  John,  good  to  have  you  flying  for 
us  again." 

"Hi   Sam.  nice  to  be  back.  At  least,  this 
job  isn't   boring.  Where   do   we  go  today?" 
"Let  me  get  my  gear  stowed,  John,  and 
I'll  show  you  on  the  map." 
"Right.'Need  any  help'*' 
"No  thanks,  I  can  handle  it." 
When   the  gear  was  stowed  in  the  plane 
tliey  spread  an  acetate  covered  map  on  the 
bodv    of    the    0-1.    Talking    earnestly    and 
pointing  at  the  grease  pencil  markings  on 
the  map  thev  planned  the  day's  work.  Then 
the  observer  climbed  Into  the  back  seat  and 
the  pilot    walked    around    making   his   pre- 
fllght  checks. 

Minutes  later  the  engine  coughed  into  life 
and  the  pilot  tested  his  flight  controls.  The 
observer  watched  to  make  sure  his  flight 
controls  were  working  too.  Everything 
checked  out  and  the  observer  called  the  pilot 
on  the  intercom. 

"How  do  you  hear.  John?" 
'Loud  and  clear.  You?" 
"Same.  Let's  go." 
•  Roger.  Rolling." 
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The  little  plane  taxied  across  the  parking 
area  over  to  the  edge  of  the  runway.  It 
stopped  and  turned  at  an  angle  so  Its  prop 
blast  would  not  blow  dirt  on  any  other 
aircraft.  Then  the  engine  was  run  up  in  a 

final  test.  „     ^     * 

"Tower,  this  is  niner-seven-five.  Ready  to 
take  the  active.  Request  three-one  de- 
parture." „ 

"Nine-seven-five.    this   is   tower.   You    are 
clear  to  take  the  active   Call  takeoff." 
"Niner-seven-five." 

The  "Bird  Dog '  moved  onto  the  runway. 

"Tower,  nine-seven-five.  Ready  for  takeoff. 

Request  right  break."  ,      .  ,      «■ 

"Nine-seven-five.  You  are  clear  for  takeoff. 

Right  break  OK." 

"Seven-five.  On  the  go." 
The  engine  roared,  the  plane  started  rolling 
slowly  gathered  speed,  and  left  the  ground 
in  less  than  a  city  block.  It  wobbled  twice  as 
the  pilot  fought  the  turbulence  between  the 
rubber  trees.  Then  it  leveled  off  and  climbed 
above  the  trees  as  it  flew  down  the  runway. 
At  the  end  of  the  airstrip  it  made  a  climbing 
right  turn  and  headed  east. 

The  observer  switched  his  radio  to  a  trans- 
mitting position  and  called  his  ground  con- 
trol station  while  the  pilot  radioed  far  artil- 
lery clearance. 

•'Peril  Snoopv.  Snoopy  X-Ray." 
"Snoopy.  Loud  and  clear.  How  me?" 
"X-Ray.  Same.  Out." 
The  pilot  came  on  the  intercom. 
"Sam,  do  you  want  to  fly  it  out?" 
"Sure  John,   always  glad  to   get  in  some 
stick  time." 

"Roger,  vou've  got  it." 

Like  manv  observers  Sam  had  learned  to 
fly,  even  though  he  was  not  pilot  qualified, 
in  case  something  happened  to  the  pilot. 

The  morning  passed  quietly.  Areas  were 
checked  and  reports  made.  The  pilot  made 
periodic  calls  to  his  company  to  report  his 
location  and  radioed  for  artillery  informa- 
tion on  the  areas  into  which  they  were  fly- 
ing After  a  little  more  than  three  hours  fly- 
ing they  landed  at  the  nearest  air  field  for 
gas,  oil,  and  food. 
Airborne  again  they  headed  east  Into  War 

Zone  D.  J    ,    ... 

"Let's  do  the  'rice  route'  on  the  deck  to- 
day. John." 

••Roger.   Might   as    well    do   the   river   the 
same  day." 
"Affirmative." 
"OK.  Going  down." 

Seconds  later  the  tree  lined  banks  of  the 
river  were  flashing  past.  They  never  flew 
very  high,  seldom  over  1.500  feet.  "Under 
lOo"  or  over  1.000"  was  their  .slogan.  At  any 
altitude  in  between  they  were  sitting  ducks. 
Minutes  later  they  reached  the  crossing 
site  They  circled  twice  and  then  flew  north 
along  the  vellow  mud  slash  in  the  jungle  that 
was  the  "rice  route."  They  rushed  along 
just  above  the  trees,  the  observer  peering  into 
the  shadowy  jungle  and  the  pilot  concentrat- 
ing on  his"  flying.  The  plane  twisted  and 
turned  as  it  followed  the  winding  road 
through  the  trees. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  there  has  been  any 
recent  vehicle  traffic." 
••No.  It  locks  clean." 

"They  could  be  moving  it  by  foot  though. 
The  crossing  looked  used." 

"If  they   are,   they'll   be   moving  just   off 
the  road  to  stay  out  of  the  mud." 
"Roger." 

•There.  Did  you  see  them,  John?" 
"No.  Where?  " 

•Otr  to  the  right.  Dont  pull  up.  Let  them 
think  we  missed  them.  I  got  3  good  flx  on 
them  Follow  the  road  for  a  couple  of  miles 
,nnd  then  make  a  big  circle  to  the  right  and 
we'll  come  back  from  the  south  at  2  000." 
"Right.  Good  idea.  How  many  were  there?" 
"Looked  like  about  60.  Ten  guards  and 
50  porters.  Thev  had  packs,  probably  rice. 
When  we  get  up  to  1.000  call  in  to  your  peo- 
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pie  and  then  give  me  our  frequency  on  your 
radio.  I'm  switching  over  to  get  artillery. 

"Wilco."  ^     Do,," 

■  Snapper  83.  this  is  Peril  Snoopy  X-Ray. 
•X-Ray,  this  Is  Snapper  83." 
•X-Rav.  Fire  mission.  Coordinates.  Yankee 
Tango    12146301.    Sixty    VC    in    jungle.    Will 
adjust." 

"83.  Say  again  target."  ,, 

•Roger.'  I  say  again.  Sixty  VC  In  Jungle. 
"83.  Roger.  Walt.  Out." 
•Peril  Snoopy.  Snoopy  X-Ray." 

"f  lmife''a°  upply  column  of  60  VC  in  the 
jungle  at  Yankee  Tango  12146301.  Getting 
artillery.  Can  you  gel  me  some  air? 

•snoopy.  We'll  sure  as  hell  try.  Good  hunt- 
ing, Walt.  Out." 

MISSION  COMPLETE,  "HEAD  FOR  HOME" 

■This  is  good  right  here.  John.  Let's  just 
Keep  circling  this  area.  We  can  adjust  from 
right  here." 

•OK.  Got  them  spotted? 

••Negative.  I  can't  see  them,  but  I  know 
where  thev  are.  We've  got  them  c"  ^  if  we 
can  just  get  the  stuff  out  here  to  hit  them 

Good.  It's  been  awhile  since  we  got  any. 
They're  calling  you." 

■  ■yeah.  Got  it." 

"Snoopy.  A  FAC  is  on  the  way  to  your 
location  and  a  flight  of  F-lOOs  will  be  there 
in  20  or  30  minutes.  What's  the  situation 

"°*x'-Ray  Situation  unchanged.  Artillery 
should  start  any  minute  so  I'll  be  off  the 
net  for  a  while.  Tell  the  FAC  t«  circle  south 
of  us  until  his  planes  get  here.  He  11  be  able 
to  pick  up  the  target  from  the  ;'rtiller5. 
rounds  going  In.  We'll  come  up  on  his  push 
for  coordination  when  his  air  arrives.  Over. 

■  Snoopv.  Wilco.  Out." 

■snoopy  X-Ray,  Snapper  83. 

■X-Ray.  Go." 

•83.  Ready  to  fire." 
X-Ray.  Shoot.  Over." 

■Shot." splash  m  47  seconds.  Over. 

•Roger." 

••Splash." 

"Splash.  Roger.  Walt." 

"You  see  it,  Sam?"  Tn,»rP 

"Negative.  Thev  must  be  way  off.  -There 
It  \sTee  the  smoke  at  seven  o'clock?  Come 

around  tight,  John."  T,„»tAr  plve 

"Yeah   that's  it.  Not  too  close.  Better  give 
them  a  big  adjustment  to  get  a  bracket. 

"83"  X-nfy^Add  800.  Right  100.  over." 

"83.  Roger.  Walt. '  „ 

"83.  Shot.  Time  in  flight,  54  seconds.  0%er. 

"X-Ray.  Roger." 

"Splash." 

"Splash  Roger.  Walt."  ,  ,^L  „     ' 

•There  it  is,  Sam.  At  eleven  o  clock. 

•Rot-'er.  Got  it.  Much  better." 

•  83,  X-Ray.  Drop  100.  Right  50.  Over. 

"83  Roger.  Wait." 

"X-Ray.  83.   Shot.   Splash   in  52   seconds. 

Over." 

•X-Ray.  Roger.  Out." 

"S?la!h  Roger.  Target!  Fire  six  rounds  for 

effect." 

"Wilco.  Out." 

•Number  one  splash." 

"Number  two  splash." 

•Number  three  splash."  .v,   „* 

••Do  you  see  a  hut  Just  to  the  north  of 
that  las't  one,  Sam?" 

"I  think  so.  It  looks  like  we  may  be  start- 
ing to  open  up  a  base  camp." 

"Numlier  four  splash" 

•Yeah,  there's  two  more  huts,  looks  use 
we  got  one  with  that  round." 

■We  did.  Some  bodies  lying  around  down 
there,  too. 

•'Number  five  splash." 

•Number  six  splash.  Rounds  complete." 

"83  X-Rav  Good  shooting.  We  have  a  b.ise 
cimp'  down   here   and    you're   getting   some 
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b  •::;,  ur.*  !>  •o'Ks  Like  five  or  Six  huts  and 
eight  bodies  -,0  lar.  Fire  six  more  rounds  for 
effect.  Drop  50  Right  50.  We  have  air  on 
the  way  but  they  won't  get  here  for  about 
20  minutes  We  want  you  to  keep  firing  until 
they  arrive,  so  pace  yourselves.  Over." 

83   WUco.  We'll  keep  it  coming.  Over." 
•  X-Ray.  Roger.  We'll  adjust  after  every  six. 
Out.  ■ 

■A  PAC  is  coming  In  from  the  west,  Sam." 

•Right,  John.  Got  him.  Switch  to  his  freq 
and  have  him  orbit  south  of  us.  Tell  him  to 
park  his  Jets  up  above  his  p>o6ition  when  they 
get  here." 

■  Roger.  Switching." 

■John!  When  you  take  care  of  him,  call  my 
people  and  tell   them  about  the  base  camp 
and  ask  f-.r  more  air." 
Wllco!" 

•Your  people  say,  'Congratulations'  on  the 
base  camp.  Sam,  and  negative'  on  the  air. 
It's  all  committed" 

"Yeah,  I'll  bet  it  Is.  Out  pruning  trees  In 
empty  Jungle  for  the  generals,  no  doubt. 
Well,  we've  got  enough  stuff  to  do  a  pretty 
good  Job,  anyway." 

M.nutes  flew  by  us  the  artillery  continued 
to  fire  and  adjustments  were  made.  A  con- 
linuaUy-wldening  spot  of  destruction  opened 
in  the  v«k6t  sweep  of  Jungle  below.  It  was  like 
a  cork  in  a  sea  of  green. 

"The  Jets  are  on  station,  Sam.  Want  to 
send  them  in?" 

■'.Afll.-m.  Let  me  get  the  guns  shut  off. 
Only  two  more  rounds  to  go  in  this  bunch. 
Get  the  PAC  going  as  soon  as  you  hear  the 
guns  quit  111  give  the  artillery  a  damage 
assessment  and  you  honcho  the  Air  Force." 
Roger" 

■83.  X-R.iy.  Target.  Cease  fire  Mission 
complete.  The  air  is  going  in  now.  You  got 
four  l>uis  destroyed,  two  partial,  eleven 
bodies  and  a  double  that  estimated.  Over." 
83.  Roger.  Ceased  fire.  Mission  complete. 
Thanks  for  the  business." 

X-Ray  Roger.  You  gave  them  the  busi- 
ness. Re.il  good  ahcotlnz  Thanhs  for  the 
help.  Out  '• 

"Boy,  look  at  that  napalm.  It's  a  real  hot 
time  In  the  aid  base  camp  today.  Glad  we're 
not  down  -.here." 

■"Yo'a  and  me  both  They're  really  t&Ung 
a  pastinj?,  Everything's  been  right  on  'target. 
The  cuns  -a ere  ?reat  and  the  il.-  ;s  right  on, 
too 

"It  looks  '.'.ke  the  Jets  have  expended.  Sure 
doe-sn't  take  long  once  they  Anally  get  here. 
Th-it  place  Is  a  mess,  but  they  left  one  hut 
or.  :ne  top  of  the  bill.  See  It?" 

"How  the  Hell  did  they  miss  that?  Want 
to  go  down  and  get  It?" 

"Affirmative,  but  not  rl?ht  now.  Let's  fly 
out  of  here  with  the  FAC  after  he  goes  down 
."xnd  makes  his  damage  assessment.  There's 
probably  still  some  of  them  alive  In  the 
holes.  We'll  give  them  a  few  minutes  to  come 
out  and  then  come  back  and  shoot  the  place 
up.  Might  get  a  body  or  two  that  way." 

"Good  Idea.  Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 
"I've  got  an  area  north-west  of  here  we 
can   check   and   get   back   in   about   twenty 
minutes.  Should  do  Just  fine." 

Sounds  good.  Here  comes  the  FAC.  The 
Jets  will  head  home  as  soon  as  he  gives  them 
the  damage.'' 

"OK.  As  soon  as  he  finishes,  give  them  a 
big  'well  done'  from  us." 

Twenty-five  minutes  later  they  were  ap- 
proaching tte  base  camp  again,  flying  above 
2.000  feet  with  the  engine  throttled  back  to 
reduce  the  noise. 

"Let's  make  our  run  from  the  south-west 
out  of  the  sun.  John,  I'll  have  the  subma- 
chine gun  out  the  left  window,  so  make  a 
left  break." 

"Win  do,  I'm  going  to  use  smoke  rockets 
on  the  hut  and  try  to  burn  it." 

"Good.  Let's  glide  in  and  dive  at  the  last 
moment,  so  they  won't  hear  us  coming," 
■Right   Here  -xe  go" 


EXTENSIOiNS  OF  REMARKS 

"That's  good  shooting,  old  buddy.  You  put 
that  rocket  right  In  the  center  and  the  other 
one  didn't  mlsa  by  much.  Look  at  that  thing 
burn.  That  smoke  must  be  up  200  feet.  That's 
more  spectacular  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
other  stuff." 

Looks  good,  doesn't  it.  You  get  any  VC?  " 

"One,  maybe.  He  went  down  and  the 
tracers  were  all  around  him." 

"Good  show.  Can  you  see  him  now?" 
I've  got  the  glasses,  on  him    Tliere's  a  lot 
of  blood.  He's  hit  bad,  but  he's  still  moving." 

"Want  to  make  another  run  on  him?" 

"No.  Let's  forget  It.  They're  ready  now 
and  we'd  probably  Just  get  zapped  That  guy 
doesn't  look  like  he's  going  to  make  It  any- 
how. His  right  side's  all  blood  Head  south 
and  let's  go  home." 

"MATDAY,    MATDAT WE'RE    GOING    DOWN  ' 

The  little  plane  flew  an  irregular  route  to 
the  south.  Like  a  bee.  It  buzzed  from  one  spot 
to  the  next  searching  continually.  Circling, 
comparing  the  way  an  area  looked  today  with 
the  way  it  did  yesterday.  It  hunted  for  the 
tiny  bits  of  information  that  are  the  pieces 
In  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  Viet  Cong  disposi- 
tions. 

"It  seems  quiet  out  here  today,  John, 
except  for  those  people  back  there" 

Yeah,  It  does.  But  that  show  will  make 
up  for  a  lot  of  lean  days.  People  back  home 
seem  to  think  we  Just  fly  out  and  there  they 
are.  They  don't  realize  how  thick  this  Jungle 
is  or  how  much  we  fly  between  the  hot  ones." 
"No,  I  guess  that's  right.  But  we  didn't 
know  either  until  we  got  over  here.  How's 
your  tall?" 

"Getting  numb.  How  about  you?  " 
"Same.  I  think  the  guy  who  designed  these 
seats  was  on  the  other  side." 

"Probably  was   Want  a  cisfarette?" 
"No  thanks.  I'm  going  to  heed  the  mes- 
sage your  hilarious  ground  crew  put  on  the 
lid  of  the  ash  tray  back  here." 
"I  didn't  see  It,  What's  It  say?" 
"Would    you    believe,    ■Warning:    Cigarette 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your  health?'  " 
"Very    funiiy."'    "Have    you   seen    the    one 
some  of  the  choppers  have  on  the  back  of 
the  pilot's  seat?" 
"No.  What  Is  It?" 

"LBJ  Is  alive,  and  living  in  Washington." 
"Very  bitter.  Probably  guys  who  have  lost 
some  friends." 

"Yeah,  like  we  all  have.  It's  a  bitter  war," 

"Yes,  It  Is.  It's  amazing  how  callous  you 

become  about  killing  VC  after  you've  lost  a 

few  friends.  It  Isn't  Just  part  of  the  Job;  It's 

something  you  really  look  forward  to." 

"It  sure  Is.  All  those  beatniks  call  us  hard- 
ened killers,  but  out  here  you  really  learn 
what  life  is  worth." 

"Yeah,  ten  cents  for  a  bullet.  In  a  war." 
"Yeah,  we're  the  ones  who  put  it  on  the 
line.  I'd  sure  like  to  see  some  of  those  'love 
the  VC  people  over  here  to  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is.  They'd  be  singing  a 
different  tune — quick." 

"Hey,  there's  something  moving  in  that 
clearing  at  ten  o'clock.  Ply  over  and  let's 
take  a  look." 

"Roger.  Can  you  make  It  out?" 
"Negative.  I'm  putting  the  glasses   on  It 
now." 

"Hey.  It's  oxen.  Oxcart  teams.  About  ten  of 
them  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  clearing. 
We've  still  got  two  HE  ( high-explosive  i  rock- 
ets left.  Let's  make  a  run  right  In  at  them. 
They  can't  belong  to  anybody  but  the  VC 
way  out  here." 

"Right.  I'll  make  a  real  low  rurl"  with  the 
wheels  right  on  the  ground.  That'll  give  us 
a  shallow  burst  and  throw  the  most  shrapnel 
around.  You  going  to  use  the  M-16?" 

"You  bet,  if  we're  down  that  low.  Might 
be  someone  in  the  bushes.  I'll  have  it  out 
the  left  window." 

"'OK.  I'll  line  It  up  that  vsray.  Push  the 
down  button  when  you're  ready  to  go." 

"I'm  glad  I  don't  have  a  full  stomach,  If 
you're   going   to  play   elevator.   Its   pushed. 
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Go  on  down    How  come  they  don't  teach  you 
airplane  drivers  to  chauffeur  sedately?" 

Going  down!  They  did,  but  those  guys 
.ire  all  dead." 

Yeah,  that's  another  way  to  get  an  upset 
stomach." 

'Sure    is.    How    low   do   you   want   to   go?" 
"Let's  get  right  on  the  trees  and  dive  Into 
the  clearing." 

"OK.  Yell  when  you  can't  see  over  the 
grass." 

Like  Hell!  I'll  be  out  walking  long  before 
that  OK.  watch  your  driving.  Here  It  comes" 
"Nice  flying!  Pull  around  to  the  right  uiki 
■we'll  see  what  we  got" 
"Roger.  Vou  hit  any?" 

"At  least  four  that  I  saw  But  we  went  by 
so  fast  mo.st  of  mine  dug  weeds.  That  little 
bounce  didn't  help  any." 

"Sorry  about  that.  Had  to  climb  to  get 
the  wheels  up  over  their  backs.  Looks  like 
three  down  down  there." 

■■There  goes  number  four,  not  bad  The 
rest  are  making  it  into  the  Jungle  though 
Didn't  know  they  could  run  so  fast.  They'll 
be  gone  before  we  can  get  In  another  run 
■Want  to  spray  the  Jungle?" 
"No.  It'd  Just  be  a  waste  of  ammunition 
It's  about  that  time:  let's  go  home." 

■Righto   TWA  does  It  again,  another  great 
flight  completed" 
"What's  this  TWA?" 

"Teeny  Weeny  .-Mrlines  Who  do  you  thinlc 
has  been  providing  you  with  this  great  pas- 
senger service?" 

"Oh  boy,  for  this  I  pay  all  those  taxes 
Not  even  stewardesses" 

"No.  But  I  can  get  the  Vietnamese  ten  top 
tunes  on  your  personal  entertainment  center 
for  you." 

"Go  ahead,  get  some  music  on  the  radio 
Anything  Is  better  than  playing  straight  ni.m 
for  you" 

"How  about  a  ball  game?" 
"Pine,  but  do  you  think  we  have  er.-jgh 
room  in  here?" 

■Verrry  funny.  That  is  a  great  one  en  the 
radio   the  Ben  Cat  Mud  Cats  versus  the  Sai- 
gon Sampans." 
"Come  off  It." 

"Would  you  believe,  the  Yanks  versus  the 
Viet  Cong?" 

"Come  on  you  goof  off,  get  some  music  c;i 
the  radio.  And  start  thinking  about  what 
you're  going  to  do  about  those  clouds  .;; 
front  of  us.  You  might  use  some  of  the  r.i:; 
to  wash  the  mud  off  the  windshield." 

"Oh.  I  always  take  the  mud  home  with  me. 

It  gives  the  ground  crew  a  vicarious  thrill." 

"It  gave  me  quite  a  thrill  -Ahen  It  hit  as 

■Ke  flew  the  rocket  blast.  At  least  this  way  no 

one  can  say  you  weren't  low  enough." 

"Right.  You  know,  those  clouds  doiVt 
look  too  good.  I'm  going  to  climb  over  them. 
That  music  OK?'' 

"Just  fine.  You're  right  about  those  clouds. 
They  lined  up  In  a  hurry.  Don't  look  too  high. 
though.  How  we  fixed  for  gas?" 

"We've  got  plenty,  another  hour  and  .^. 
half  at  least." 

"Good.  This  rain  really  blows  In  like  clock- 
work these  days.  Why  don't  you  open  ycu.- 
wlndows  and  cool  off  a  bit  as  we  go  up." 
"OK.  Got  all  the  maps  and  stuff  secured,' 
"Affirm.  Go  ahead  and  open  them  up." 
"We  should  be  high  enough  now." 
Looks  like  it.  Really  chilly  up  this  hlgn 
What's  our  altitude?" 

"3,700.  We  can  fly  between  the  tops  he.-e 
and  not  have  to  go  any  higher.  Plenty  '  : 
holes  to  keep  a  check  on  our  ground  posi- 
tion." 

Suddenly  the  engine  began  coughing  and 
the  little  plane  was  shaking  violently,  I" 
started  to  fall.  Instantly  the  pilot  was  a  'Dli;r 
of  motion  as  he  flipped  switches  and  checked 
gauges  trying  to  find  the  trouble.  The  o'c- 
server  sent  out  a  distress  call  on  the  radio 

"Mayday,  Mayday.  Peril  Snoopy,  this  15 
Snoopy  X-Ray.  Engine  quitung.  We're  going 
down.  Position  YarJiee  Tango  124201.  Over," 
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THE     ENGINE     COVGHED     nNCE     AND     QVTt 

"X-Ray.  Snoopy.  Roger  on  Mayday.  Under- 
stand location  Yankee  Tango  r24201.  Over." 

"X-Ray.  Roger,  Position  correct.  Send  us 
some  help.  Over," 

"Snoopy.  Wllco  Right  away.  Keep  sending 
us  positions." 

•X-Ray.  Wllco.  Out." 

'How's   that   engine,   John?" 

•'Bad.  We're  not  going  to  shake  apart,  but 
I've  got  It  on  full  and  w'e're  still  losing  alti- 
tude. Did  vou  get  help?" 

"Affirmative   Have  you  called  in''  ■ 

■■Yeah  Tom  is  In  the  area.  He's  going  to 
meet  us  over  the  abandoned  Special  Forces 
camp,  If  we  make  It. 

•  Better  buckle  up  though.  We  may  have  to 
BO  into  the  rapids." 

■Why   not  Just   go  Into  the  river?   Those 
rocks  win  tear  us  apart." 

■Yeah,  thev  will,  but  if  we  go  into  the 
water  we'll  flip  over  when  the  wheels  go  In." 

"That's  a  damn  good  argument  for  reti  act- 
able landing  gear." 

■I  can  give  you  a  better  one  for  twin 
engines." 

■Walt  a  minute.  My  people  are  calling. 

■  X-Rav." 

'  Snoopv  We  have  two  gunships  on  the  way 
to  you.  Whafs  the  situation  now?" 

"Engine  has  smoothed  out,  but  its  down 
on  power.  Even  full  on  we're  still  losing  alti- 
tude. We're  going  to  try  to  stretch  It  to  the 
abandoned  Special  Forces  camp  and  use  the 
strip  there   Over." 

OK.  We'll  have  the  gunships  meet  you 
there.  What's  your  position?" 

Don't  know  for  sure.  We've  dropped  down 
into  the  clouds  and  can't  see  the  ground  all 
the  time.  We're  following  the  river  into  the 
camp.  Over." 

"Roger.  Keep  us  Informed  and  give  us  po- 
sitions whenever  you  can.  Over." 
■  Wllco.  Out." 

"Tom's  over  the  camp.  Sam.  We  should  see 
him  the  next  time  we  break  Into  the  clear." 
"•Roger.  We're  coming  out  no^w.  Yeah,  there 
he  Is,  two  o"clock  high." 

•I  see  him.  He's  got  us  too.  Here  he  comes 
down.  He'll  ride  high  on  our  tall  from  here. 
Usten  Sam,  I'm  going  to  try  to  stretch  this 
thine  out  and  get  Into  Ding  Hoa.  If  nothing 
gets  worse  we  should  eet  there  Just  about  the 
time  we  run  out  of  sky." 

"You're  the  driver.  If  you  think  this  thing 
win  do,  let's  go.  There's  nobody  down  below 
but  VC." 

•Right,  and  Toms  here  m  case  -ac  go  dcam. 
So  thev'll  be  able  to  find  us." 

"For  what  that  would  be  worth.  There's 
nothing  between  here  and  Ding  Hoa  but 
jungle.  I'll  call  In  and  tell  them  what  we're 
going  to  do." 

■  Snoopy,  X-Ray." 

■  Snoopy." 
"X-Rav-    Another     Bird    Dog"    Is    with    us, 

'-ut  no  gunships.  We're  still  l'..sing  altitude, 
ut  we're  going  to  try  to  make  Ding  Hoa.  Oui 

..eadmg  will  be  225," Have  the  gunships  Join 
,p  on  that.  Over." 

■  Snoopy.  Aren't  the  gunships  with  you? 
Over." 

X-Ray.   Negative!   I   Just  told   you  that. 

Over." 

•Snoopy.  Well  they're  with  somebody.  They 
illed  us  five  minutes  ago  and  told  us  they 
had  picked  up  a  plane.  Over." 

X-Ray,  Roger,  Well,  it  Isn't  us.  Must  be  a 

rather  unnerving  experience  for  whoever  they 

are   following.    How    about    switching    them 

over  to  us  where  they'll  do  some  good.  Over." 

"Snoopv,  Wllco,  Good  luck.  Over," 

■  X-Rav'  Thanks.  Our  position  Is  X-Ray 
T.mgo  961898.  Out." 

How  are  we  doing.  John?" 
■'OK.  If  nothing  happens.  We're  down  to 
1  600  feet  and  still  dropping,  but  we  should 
tret  to  Ding  Hoa  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
leec  to  spare,  Tom  still  with  us?" 

■Affirm,    Seven   o'clock    high,   probably  in 
your  blind  spot.  Our  gunships  are  lost. 


"Yeah,  I  heard.  My  people  are  sending  a 
plane  with  a  mechanic  to  meet  us  at  Ding 

Hoa,"  ,    . 

"Looks  like  some  rain  up  ahead.  We  11  be 
in  It  In  about  two  minutes." 

"Roger,  I'll  give  another  position  now.  Any 
lightning  In  it?" 

'Haven't  seen  any  yet.  It  doesn't  look  too 
heavy." 

"Is  it  raining  at  Ding  Hoa?" 

"Don't  know.  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence because  we  don't  have  any  choice.  We'll 
have  Just  one  shot  at  It,  straight  in," 

■Right.  OK,  I'm  going  to  send  our 
position." 

"•Good.  Ill  call  Ding  Hoa  now." 

•Ding  Hoa  tower,  this  Is  Army  nlner-seven- 
five.  Over." 

•Army  nlner-seven-flve,  this  is  Ding  Hoa 

tower.  Over," 

Seven-five.  Engine  failure.  Declaring  an 
emergency.  On  final  ten  miles  due  east.  Re- 
quest straight  m  approach.  Over." 

"Ding  Hoa  tower.  Roger,  seven-five.  You 
are  clear  lor  straight  in  approach.  Call  one 
mile  final.  Over." 

•Seven-five.  Wllco.  Thank  you.  Out. 

■We're  clear  straight  in,  Sam." 

"Good.  They  didn't  have  much  choice.  It's 
that  or  scrape  us  up." 

•Yeah,  that's  about  right." 

•I  sent  the  gunships  home.  Don't  want 
them  looking  for  us  In  this  rain." 

■Good  thinking.  We  don't  have  enough 
stuff  for  evasive  action." 

"No,  we  sure  don't.  This  rain  Isn  t  too 
heavy   Can  vou  see  Ding  Hoa  yet?" 

"Not    yet."  Should    In    another   minute   or 

two." 

"Hope  our  course  Is  right  on  the  runway. 

■  Bet  vou  a  drink  we  are." 

"•Just"  get  us  dowm  on  It  and  I'll  buy  the 
drinks,  regardless."  „ 

•You  always  get  down  one  way  or  another. 

■'Thanks  a  lot."  „ 

'Hey,  there  it  Is   and  we're  right  on  it. 

"I  see  it.  Beautiful." 

•Ding  Hoa  tower.  Army  niner-seven-five. 
Calling  one  mile  final." 

"Ding  Hoa  tower.  Roger  seven-five.  Land 
short  and  turn  off  on  first  taxlway." 

"Seven-five." 

"Snoopv,  X-ray.  We're  on  short  final  at 
Ding  Hoa",  Just  about  to  touch  down,  I'll  be 
home  for  supper.  Over," 

•Snoopy,  congratulations.  We'U  save  chow 
In  case  you're  late.  Over." 

••X-ray.  Roger.  Thank  you.  Out." 

"Nice  landing,  John,  very  nice," 

"Yes,  wasn't  It.  Here's  the  taxlway." 

The  engine  coughed  once  and  quit. 

DIVISIONS    NEED    MORE    MOHA-WKS 

A  strange  looking  airplane  purrs  through 
the  night  sky  over  Vietnam.  It  has  two  huge 
prop-Jet  engines  mounted  on  stubby  wings, 
almost  no  nose,  and  a  triple  tall.  Inside  the 
canopy,  which  bulges  out  over  the  sides  ol 
the  plane  two  men  sit  reading  instruments 
lighted  with  a  pale  red  glow  and  watch  a 
small  screen  dancing  with  weird  green  light. 
At  Irregular  Intervals  they  talk  on  the  radio 
with  the  many  ground  stations  listening  to 
their  frequency. 

Earlv  next  morning  another  of  the  odd 
lookin"g  planes  is  streaking  through  the  sky. 
The  pilot  spots  his  target  and  pulls  the  plane 
around  In  an  Incredibly  fast,  tight  turn.  The 
plane  does  a  wing-over  and  screams  down  in 
a  dive  pulling  out  Just  above  the  trees.  Air 
brakes  pop  out  from  the  sides  of  the  fuselage, 
cameras  click  and  the  plane  streaks  away,  ac- 
celerating to  almost  400  miles  per  hour  be- 
fore It  pulls  up  into  a  steep,  climbing  turn. 
Minutes  later  the  plane  is  on  the  ground. 
Men  run  out  and  remove  the  film  container 
from  the  side  of  the  fuselage,  while  the 
propellers  are  whirring  to  a  stop.  Within  an 
hour  a  preliminary  readout  report  of  the  pic- 
tures is  at  division  Intelligence. 

These  planes  are  Army  OV-1  "Mohawks. 
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Built  by  Grumman,  they  are  designed  lor 
short  takeoffs  and  landings  on  relatively  un- 
improved air  fields.  They  gather  Intelligence, 
using  radar,  infra-red  detectors,  and  cam- 
eras, operating  around  the  clock.  Two  divi- 
sions in  Vietnam,  the  1st  Inlantry  and  the 
1st  Cavalrv,  have  "Mohawks"  under  their  di- 
rect control.  The  rest  of  the  aircraft  of  this 
type  m  Vietnam  are  controlled  by  headquar- 
ters above  the  division  level. 

When  they  are  assigned  to  a  division,  ••Mo- 
hawks" are  formed  Into  an  aerial  surveillance 
and  target  acquisition  lASTAi  platoon.  Ihls 
platoon  Is  part  of  the  division  aviation  bat- 
talion. It  consists  of  four  airplanes  and  the 
necessary  pilots,  technical  operators,  and 
ground  crewmen.  The  technical  operators  fly 
In  the  "Mohawks"  to  run  the  electronic  de- 
tectors and  assist  with  the  cameras. 

The  electronic  detectors  produce  a  filmed 
record  of  their  sensings    This  filmed  record. 
as  well  as  the  pictures  taken  with  the  cam- 
eras, is  processed  by  a  military  Intelligence 
Imagery  interpretation  detachment,  which  Is 
located."  adjacent  to  the  ASTA  flight  line  With 
modern,    sophisticated    equipment    they    In- 
spect the  film  to  locate  and  Identify  t.irgets. 
The  ASTA  platoon  and  the  military  Intel- 
ligence (MI)  detachment  are  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  the  division  G-2  AU'  (aerial 
intelligence) ,  G  2  Air  selects  the  missions  the 
ASTA  platoon  will  fly  and  controls  the  In- 
flight and  post-flight  reporting  systems.  The 
detailed  flight  planning  is  done   by  the  MI 
detachment  located  with  the  ASTA  platoon. 
This  scheme  Is  verv  responsive,  and  works 
well  In   fast  moving  situations.  The  results 
of  photo  missions  mav  be  obtained  as  little  as 
two   hours   alter    the    mission    was   ordered 
Targets  perceived  bv  the  airborne  electronic 
sensors  mav  be  engaged  within  minutes  after 
they  were  observed   Speed  and  flexibility  are 
assured   because   the  aircraft  belong  to   the 
division  they  support. 

The  ■Mohawks"  flying  for  higher  headquar- 
ters Field  Force  (the  equivalent  of  a  corps) 
and  Armv.  perform  the  .same  type  ot  mis- 
sions. Thev  gather  daUi  lor  these  headquar- 
ters and  for  the  divisions  which  do  not  have 
their  own  'Mohawks."  The  Air  Force  also 
has  planes  equipped  to  do  these  jobs.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  Air  Force  planes  are  used  to 
cover  areas  too  large  for  the  "Mohawks." 

The  aircraft  controlled  by  higher  head- 
quarters and  the  Air  Force  lack  the  respon- 
siveness necessary  to  adequately  support  di- 
vision and  lower  commands.  Because  ot  the 
time  lag,  due  to  the  additional  processing  and 
priorities  required,  resulU  are  delivered  days 
or  weeks  later  than  similar  work  done  by 
division  controlled  planes. 

There  is  a  move  under  way  to  take  the 
"Mohawks"  away  from  the  dinslons  that  have 
them.  The  Initla'tlve  for  this  move  comes  from 
the  higher  headquarters  that  have  control  of 
most  of  these  aircraft  now  The  rationale 
being  used  to  Justify  such  a  move  is  that  the 
"Mohawks"  will  be  more  efficiently  used  and 
maintained  If  they  are  cmsolldated  at  a 
higher  command  level. 

It  appears  this  is  another  attempt  at  em- 
pire building  bv  the  under  employed  bureau- 
crats who  abound  In  our  higher  headquarters 
in  Vietnam.  There  Is  little  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  contention.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,   there   Is  a   good   deal   of   evidence   to 
show    these    higher    headquarters    have    not 
provided  adequate  technical  or  supply  sup- 
port for  anv  of  the  ■Mohawks."  As  the  motto 
of  one  ASTA  platoon  puts  It,  "We  have  done 
so  much,  with  so  little,  for  so  long,  that  now 
we  can  do  everything  with  nothing  forever ' 
The  purpose  of  any  military  equipment  is 
to  perform  a  useful  military  mission.  If  there 
Is  any  reorganization  more  "Mohawks"  should 
be   given   to   divisions,   where   they   will    be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
fighting  the   war    The   work  they   are  doing 
for  higher  headquarters  now  could  be  per- 
formed by  Air  Force  planes. 
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M-16  RirLE  IS  GOOD  BUT  NOT  PERFECT 

No  piece  of  equipment  has  provoked  as 
much  controversy  as  the  M-16  rifle  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam  The  military  has  defended  It. 
Individual  soldiers  have  castigated  It.  Con- 
gress has  Investigated  It.  The  root  of  the 
argument  Is  the  reliability  of  the  weapon. 
Everyone  agrees  its  jjerformance  Is  flrst  rate. 
The  M-16  Is  a  very  modern  rifle  built  of 
metal  and  plastic.  Dull  black  in  color,  it  is 
light  weight,  fast  shooting,  and  hard  hitting. 
With  a  switch  on  the  side  of  the  weapon, 
it  can  be  set  to  deliver  either  single  shots  or 
fully  automatic  fire  The  metal  used  In  Its 
construction  will  not  rust  iwith  the  excep- 
tions of  the  bolt  dust  cover  on  the  right 
side  of  the  weapon  and  the  front  sight 
standi  It  is  well  designed  for  quick  break- 
down and  easy  maintenance  An  experienced 
soldier  can  clean  it  in  less  than  10  minutes 
The  M-16  rifle  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time  It  was  tested  by  the  Army  in  the 
late  1950s,  during  the  search  to  find  a  re- 
placement for  the  old  M-1  rifle  The  M-1. 
famous  and  familiar  in  World  War  II.  was 
first  issued  in  1936  The  M-16  was  not  chosen, 
although  it  outperformed  the  rifle  that  was 
selectee*.  The  M-14  rifle  was  adopted  as  the 
standard-  Army  weapon,  and  its  issue  to 
troops  began  in  1961.  The  M-14  was  chosen 
because  it  was  basically  an  improved  M-1. 
and  hence,  easy  to  learn  to  use.  and  because 
it  fired  the  standard  XATO  i  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization »  7  62  millimeter  round. 
At  that  time  our  attention  was  focused  on 
Europe,  and  we  were  pushing  the  stand- 
ardization of  NATO  weapons  systems  to  sim- 
plify our  logistical  problems.  The  M-16  flres 
.1  nonstandard  5  56  millimeter  round,  a  sort 
of  super  22  caliber.  Both  rifles  carry  20 
rounds  in  a  magazine. 

Early  experience  in  Vietnam  indicated  the 
need  for  improvements  in  the  soldier's  basic 
weapon.  Because  of  the  hot.  damp  climate  it 
needed  to  be  lighter  and  more  resistant  to 
rust.  Because  the  Viet  Cong  used  ambushes 
as  :i  primary  tactic  it  needed  to  have  an  auto- 
matic fire  capability.  Large  volumes  of  Are, 
quickly  delivered,  are  necessary  to  break  up 
ambushes.  Automatic  fire  uses  far  more  am- 
munition. The  troops  were  already  suffering 
under  the  iDads  they  were  carrying  in  the 
heat.  A  lighter  round,  allowing  more  bullets 
for  the  same  weight,  had  to  be  adopted.  The 
M-16  solved  all  these  problems. 

The  need  was  urgent,  and  the  M-16  was 
rushed  to  the  troops  Like  most  new  equip- 
ment, especially  that  operating  in  severe  cli- 
mates, the  rifle  had  some  teething  troubles. 
A  body  of  experience  had  to  be  built  up  be- 
fore these  could  be  solved.  Now  the  experi- 
ence has  been  acquired,  needed  chan:;es  made 
and  instruction  performed,  and  the  weapon 
is  becoming  more  reliable. 

Jammtns.  the  failure  to  feed,  chamber,  or 
extract  a  rotmd  properly,  caused  most  of  the 
problems.  The  M-16  must  be  kept  clean  and 
fired  correctly  to  prevent  it  from  jamming. 
Cleaning  is  easy,  due  to  the  design  of  the 
weapon.  However,  a  shortage  of  chamber 
brushes,  now  in  good  supply,  caused  problems 
for  awhile.  The  rifle  should  be  cleaned  often, 
several  times  a  day  in  field  use. 

Dirtv  weapons  liave  caused  most  of  the 
jamming.  Improper  firing  procedure  has  also 
caused  a  great  deal.  The  M-16  must  be  fired 
in  short  five  or  six  round  bursts  when  it  is 
used  automatically.  This  is  simple  enough, 
but  is  often  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
A  ch'inge  in  the  type  of  powder  used  in  the 
round  has  also  been  blamed  for  some  of  the 
jamming  problems.  The  new  powder,  accord- 
ing to  refxjrts.  does  not  burn  as  cleanly  as  the 
old.  However,  the  rifle  should  easily  fire  a 
mans  entire  basic  load  of  ammunition,  and 
probably  much  more,  before  it  is  too  dirty  to 
operate  properly.  In  judging  the  perform- 
ance of  the  M-16  it  is  important  to  remember 
they  will  fire  as  many  rounds  before  they 
need  to  be  cleaned  as  other  more  "reliable" 
weapons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  dirty  weapon  will  usually  refuse  to  fire 
at  the  start.  Jamming  during  firing  is  mostly 
poor  firing  technique.  During  the  firing  of 
dozens  of  magazines  of  very  "dirty"  carbon 
producing  tracer  ammunition  I  had  only  one 
Jam.  And  this  one  was  catised  by  firing  too 
long  a  burst,  while  right  on  a  target 

The  M-18  is  a  good  weapon,  not  perfect, 
but  good.  It  is  the  best  rifle  available  to  do 
the  Job  in  Vietnam.  And  it  is  probably  the 
best  rifle  we  have  ever-  had.  compared  with 
those  of  other  armies.  But.  like  any  piece  of 
good  equipment,  it  must  be  properly  handled 
to  give  its  best  performance. 

PATROLS    COULD    BE    MORE    EFFECTIVE 

Long  Range  Reconnaissance  Patrols 
I  LRRPS)  go  into  the  Jungle  to  seek  informa- 
tion about  the  Viet  Cong.  Their  Job  is  to 
spy  and  not  to  fight.  They  are  usually  small 
teams  of  five  or  six  men.  specially  trained 
for  the  Job  and  part  of  a  special  unit  Teams 
are  normally  inserted  and  extracted  by  heli- 
copter They  operate  beyond  the  range  of 
regular  patrols.  Stealth  and  deception  are  in- 
tegral   parts  of   their  operations. 

Hiding  in  the  Jungle  they  observe  and  re- 
port on  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  activities 
They  direct  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes 
against  targets  they  discover,  if  it  does  not 
Jeopardize  their  mission.  Missions  generally 
last  several  days  and  are  oriented  to  a  par- 
ticular area  of  interest.  The  objective  is  to 
develop  a  detailed,  current  picture  of  VC 
activities  in  the  area 

The  LRRPS  have  been  very  successful  at 
doing  this.  The  information  they  gather  has 
great  value,  when  coordinated  with  other  in- 
telligence data,  because  It  can  be  gained  in 
no  other  way.  Because  of  the  terrain  and  the 
nature  of  Viet  Cong  operations,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  good,  reliable,  first-hand  information 
about  the  enemy  in  Vietnam.  At  least,  one 
division  has  increased  the  size  of  its  LRRP 
organization,  from  a  platoon  to  a  company, 
to  help  solve  this  problem. 

.Another  type  of  operation  designed  to  help 
solve  this  problem  is  run  by  the  Special 
Forces.  In  this  type  of  operation  an  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  Special  Forces  camp  is 
searched  for  enemy  activity.  Special  Forces 
camps  are  usually  located  in  areas  where  the 
surrounding  country  is  dominated  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  A  larger  force  than  employed  by 
the  LRRPS  is  used.  It  Is  made  up  of  a  few 
Special  Forces  men  and  some  of  the  local 
troops  they  vise  to  defend  the  camp.  This 
force  is  large  enough  to  fight  if  it  has  to. 
and  it  frequently  does. 

However,  the  operations  are  oriented  on 
an  area,  and  not  on  the  enemy  The  men 
march  out  and  march  back,  usually  staying 
out  about  a  week.  They  carry  all  the  sup- 
plies they  will  need  with  them.  If  they  get 
into  a  fight,  aerial  resupply  is  sometimes  used. 
These  patrols  often  gather  useful  informa- 
tion, particularly  about  threats  to  the  Spet-ial 
Forces  camp  Their  usefulness  in  the  overall 
intelligence  gathering  scheme  is  limited  by 
their  proximity  to  the  camps. 

A  type  of  reconnaissance  In  force  is  also 
run  by  the  Special  Forces.  This  is  a  combat 
patrol.  It  is  meant  to  fight  as  well  as  spy.  It 
is  conducted  by  a  large  group  of  mercenaries 
led  by  Special  Forces  personnel,  called  a  Mo- 
bile Guerrilla  Force. 

They  operate  for  fairly  long  periods  of 
time,  deep  in  the  lungle.  using  VC  tactics. 
When  they  can  win,  they  fight  When  they 
cannot,  they  run.  They  also  gather  intelli- 
gence and  direct  fire  onto  appropriate  tar- 
gets, like  a  reconnaissance  patrol.  Moving  in 
force  they  cover  mor°  ground  than  other 
patrols  They  generally  move  over  a  planned 
route,  covering  a  number  of  areas  as  they 
go 

Mobile  Guerrilla  Force  casualties  are  usu- 
ally light  compared  to  the  number  of  VC 
they  kill.  No  other  type  of  offensive  opera- 
tion we  use  is  as  profitable  in  terms  of  the 
resources  committed.  A  big  reason  for  the 
success  of  this  sort  of  operation  Is  that  it 
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turns  some  of  the  prime  Viet  Cong  assets,  the 
night  and  the  Jungle,  to  our  advantage.  Like 
us,  they  have  not  found  any  really  good  wav 
to  cope  with  this  problem. 

Operations  of  this  sort  can  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  desirable  objectives.  They  can  restrict 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  VC  at  niehr 
and  in  the  Jungle.  With  the  threat  of  this 
type  of  operation  to  cope  with  the  Viet  Cong 
must  move  in  force.  Just  as  we  must  outside 
of  our  base  camps,  because  of  the  danger  rf 
ambushes 

These  operations  can  reduce  the  security  of 
the  Viet  Cong,  because  they  are  no  longer 
alone  in  the  Jungle,  Their  locations 
strengths,  and  movements  are  more  likely  t) 
become  known  to  us,  cutting  the  advantage 
of  secrecy  they  enjoy.  More  Viet  Cong  can  h" 
killed,  and  in  the  way  most  damaging  ■  . 
morale,  without  meaningfvil  retaliation.  And 
our  intelligence  picture  of  the  enemy  can  be 
enhanced  tremendously. 

All  of  these  benefits  could  accrue  to  us  ex- 
cept for  two  things.  There  are  too  few  Mobile 
Guerrilla  Forces,  And  the  Special  Forros 
which  runs  them  Is  controlled  by  Military  A.?- 
sistance  Command.  Vietnam  i  MACV.  pro- 
nounced mackveei  and  not  by  the  United 
States  Army,  Vietnam  lUSARV,  pronounced 
yew-sar-vee'  Both  or  these  oreanizations  are 
commanded  by  General  Westmoreland,  but 
for  maximum  utilization  and  responsiveness 
the  regular  .Army  units  need  forces  of  this 
type  under  tlielr  direct  control. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  convertms 
one  battalion  in  each  division  into  a  patrol 
battalion.  Each  division  has  nine  infantrv 
battalions,  presently  Infantry  battalli  i!,< 
have  four  rifle  companies  and  a  headquarters 
company  now  In  the  patrol  battalion,  one 
company  should  perform  long  range  recon- 
naissance patrols  and  the  rest  combat 
pitr  jls. 

The  patrol  battalion  should  be  lightly 
equipped  for  patrol  work.  It  should  use  nil 
the  special  gear  and  supplies  that  have  been 
developed  for  this  specialized  type  of  war 
But  it  should  also  have  available  all  the 
equipment  of  a  regular  infantry  battalion  to 
enable  it  to  serve  in  a  conventional  Infantry 
role  when  the  need  arises.  All  members  of  the 
battalion  should  be  volunteers,  as  the  LRRPS 
and  Special  Forces  are  now.  They  should 
have  distinctive  items  of  viniforms  to  enhance 
their  esprit  de  corps. 

Patrol  battalion  combat  operations  should 
be  patterned  on  those  of  the  Mobile  Guer- 
rilla Forces,  with  the  exception  that  more 
use  should  be  made  of  helicopters.  The  pri- 
mary use  of  helicopters  should  be  for  emer- 
gency extractions.  Marching  should  be  the 
primary  means  of  transportation.  Point  to 
point  routes  should  be  used  rather  than  the 
out  and  back  type.  Routes  should  be  from  one 
camp  to  another  Strong  points  in  current 
operations  could  also  be  used  as  the  start  cr 
terminus  of  a  route.  Enough  insertions  and 
extractions  by  air  should  be  tised  to  avoid 
establishing  a  pattern  of  operations  which 
the  Viet  Cone  could  detect.  This  would  al^o 
permit  penetration  of  areas  which  are  njt 
easily  reached  by  other  methods. 

Combat  patrols  should  sow  mines  and  de- 
tection devices  at  key  points  along  their 
routes.  These  would  hinder  and  detect  Viet 
Cong  movements  after  the  patrol  had  left 
the  area.  Ambush  techniques  should  include 
the  use  of  decoys  to  lure  VC  into  the  tr,!p. 
Propaganda  material  should  be  left  behind 
at  the  scene  of  each  success  to  increase  the 
demoralization  of  the  enemy 

Elaborate  deception  measures  would  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  continuing  success  of 
these  operations.  Most  of  these  measures  pre 
well  understood  and  require  onlv  imagina- 
tion to  work  well.  One  additional  one  that 
would  work  well  for  these  operations  harks 
back  to  World  War  II.  This  would  Involve  the 
use  of  a  heavy-duty  balloon,  shaped  and 
colored  to  resemble  a  row  of  seated  soldier.s 
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This  could  be  folded  on  the  seats  of  troop- 
carrving  helicopters  and  quickly  Inflated  with 
compressed  air  alter  the  actual  troops  had 
gotten  out.  Any  watching  VC  would  be  un- 
able to  tell  whether  or  not  the  troops  had 
unloaded. 

If  the  Viet  Cong  had  to  consistently  worry 
about  large  forces  running  loose  in  their 
rear  areas  it  would  increase  their  difficulties 
tremondouslv.  They  would  have  to  lace  many 
of  the  same  problems  we  face  now.  And  they 
svould  lose  manv  of  the  advantages  they  have 
at  present.  The  creation  of  a  patrol  battalion 
in  each  division  would  allow  us  to  maintain 
:.  consistent  program  of  patrolling  which 
would  accomplish  all  of  this, 

THE    MlLIT,^RY    HAS    AN    OFFICER    PROGRAM 

Officers  in  the  United  States  Army  "re  1'- 
vided  into  three  classes,  company  grade,  field 
i:rade  and  general  officers  Company  grade 
officers  are  all  lieutenants  and  captains.  Field 
prade  officers  are  majors,  lieutenant-colonels 
aid  colonels.  In  numbers,  they  are  distrib- 
uted on  a  scale  roughly  like  a  pyramid,  the 
higher  the  rank  the  fewer  officers  in  it. 

In  theorv.  this  structure  resvilts  in  only 
the  best  offi'cers  being  promoted  to  the  higher 
ranks,  since  all  are  available  for  selection  but 
onlv  some  part  of  them  are  chosen.  In  prac- 
tice this  is  not  the  case.  Many  officers  elect 
■0  end  their  association  with  the  Army  at 
the  end  of  their  obligation  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  or  earlv  in  their  careers. 

The  result  is  promotions  to  higher  ranks 
are  made  from  a  modified  pyramid  with  a 
narrower  base  and  much  steeper  sides.  This 
means  selections  are   made  from  a   smaller 
eroup  of  candidates.  And  the  net  result   is 
;  lower  standard  of  quality  for  career  officers, 
because   many    very    good    officers   with    tre- 
mendous   potential    simply     never    become 
<  andidates  for  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks. 
This  loss  of  quality  is  especially  apparent 
mong  the   ranks  of   the   majors  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonels. These  ranks  have  the  low- 
est  level   of   average   ability   of    any   among 
Army  officers.   Among  the  members  of   this 
eroup  are  the  time  servers,   and  they  tend 
to  drag  the  average  down.  The  time  servers 
are  the  officers  who  are  planning  to  retire 
after   20   years   of    service,    and    draw    their 
pensions. 

Their  primary  objective  Is  to  achieve  retire- 
ment They  know  that,  in  the  normal  course 
of  things,  in  20  vears  they  will  have  become 
lieutenant-colonels.  The  size  of  their  pen- 
Mon  is  determined  by  the  rank  they  hold 
.,t  retirement.  Thus,  their  concern  is  to  be 
promoted  from  major  to  lieutenant-colonel. 
Thev  reason,  rightly,  this  is  possible  a  they 
do  not  make  any  big  mistakes.  To  protect 
themselves,  they  replace  imagination  and 
daring  with  caution  and  reliance  on  orders. 
Their  productivitv  becomes  limited  by  regu- 
lations and  paperwork,  rather  than  expanding 
into  the  more  risky  areas  ol  innovation.  Driv- 
en bv  timidity,  they  insist  upon  their  sub- 
-rdiriates  conforming  to  this  pattern,  stifling 
v.hatever  enthusiasm  these  younger  officers 
may  have  brought  to  their  Jobs. 

The  time  servers  try  to  ingratiate  them- 
-elves  with  their  superiors,  rather  than  let 
•.heir  work  speak  for  itself.  They  try  to  show 
-neir  diligence  by  working  themselves  and 
•heir  subordinates  long  hours.  Usually^  this 
•vould  not  be  necessary  if  they  organized  and 
perated  efficiently.  Like  many  of  their  other 
fttorts  it  is  a  superficial  show  designed,  often 
ubconsciouslv,  to  aid  their  own  ends  ratner 
•nan  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Army, 

,Sub»ervient  to  a  mean  ideal,  they  willingly 
■  icrifice  their  subordinates-  interests,  and 
•heir  own  integrity,  to  the  whims  of  supe- 
r.crs  cast  In  their  own  mold.  Loudly  proclalm- 
■ng  "US"  to  be  the  Army,  they  appropriate  the 
credit  due  to  others.  While  "you,"  the  men 
'.vho  work  for  them  must  be  satisfied  with 
any  scraps  left  after  their  greed  and  lack  a, 
-eciu-ity  have  been  placated.  "You,"  of  course, 
are  entitled  to  anv  blame  which  may  accrue. 
\mong  the  majors  and  lieutenant-colonels 


iixe  many  nne  officers,  some  ol  whom  go  on  to 
brilliant,  useful  careers.  And  even  among  the 
20  vear  officers  are  many  who,  secure  in  their 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  make  nne 
contributions  to  the  Army  and  their  nation. 
Unfortunately,  some  fine  officers  are  tainted 
by  their  exposure  to  this  bueraucratlc  i  in  the 
worst  possible  sense)  philosophy  during  their 
service  In  this  group  and  their  value  di- 
minished thereby. 

Company  grade  officers  are  usually  good 
raw  material.  The  extremes  are  there  the 
brilliant  and  the  incompetent,  as  they  will  be 
in  any  large  group  of  men.  But  the  majority 
are  capable  of  performing  the  Job  for  which 
they  were  recruited,  the  command  of  small 
units.  , 

Thev  come  from  a  number  of  sources,  l  ne 
majoritv  are  products  of  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, A  steady  supply  of  regular  Army 
o.-hcers  comes  from  the  United  Stales  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  During 
periods  "when  the  size  of  the  Army  is  being 
rapidly  expanded,  such  as  we  have  expen- 
enced'the  last  few  ye.irs.  a  great  number  come 
from  Officer  Candidate  Schools  lOCSl, 

These  are  men  entering  the  Army  who  have 
been  ottered  the  opportunity  to  become  of- 
ficers because  of  their  educational  back- 
grounds and  their  scores  on  Army  tests.  After 
a  short,  rigorous  training  program,  they  be- 
come the  "90  day  wonders"  of  World  War  II 
tame,  A  very  few  officers  have  been  directly 
promoted  from  enlisted  status. 

During  their'  first  years  in  service  they  re- 
ceive training  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Army,  usually  a  combat  arm,  armor,  artillery, 
or  infantrv.  They  get  experience  serving  in 
units,  establish  the  basis  for  their  military 
competency,  form  what  will  remain  their 
permanent  impressions  of  the  Army,  and  de- 
cide their  future  career  plans. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often  they  decide  to 
leave  the  service.  Many  who  had  planned  an 
Army  career  are  diverted  from  that  gwil.  Few 
are  converted  to  It,  The  same  problem  exists 
for  all  the  military  services.  They  consider  it 
serious. 

Questionalres  are  circulated  from  time  to 
time  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. The  questionalres  seem  to  indicate  the 
reasons  for  the  problem  have  been  predeter- 
mined. Datii  to  support  these  Judgments  Is 
what  Is  being  sought.  As  yet  the  Army  seems 
unprepared  to  come  to  grips  with  all  of  the 
reasons  lor  the  problem. 

The  Armv  is  convinced  young  officers  leave 
the  service'  because  ol  the  hardships  it  in- 
volves Thev  feel  low  pay.  poor  housini;.  often 
inferior  scaools,  and  a  constintly  disrupted 
family  lite  are  the  causes  of  the  problem. 
They  believe  the  solution  lies  in  improving 
what  can  be  Improved  as  much  as  possible 
and  hoping  it  is  enough  to  overcome  the 
other  disadvantages  of  service  lile  which  they 
see  as  the  causes  of  disaffection. 

The  Armv  doesn't  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  They'  see  a  part  of  the  problem  be- 
cause it  applies  to  them  and  their  selfish  In- 
terests, But  they  miss  a  major  part  of  the 
problem  because  it  concerns  an  area  they 
have  come  to  terms  with  at  sometime  dur- 
ing their  service.  This  thing  they  have  missed 
Is  a  major  part  of  the  problem  and  If  it  Is  not 
solved  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  either. 
It  concerns  the  dignity  and  Integrity  of  the 
individual. 

Every  officer  entering  upon  active  duty  Is 
aware  "of  the  hardships  of  military  service. 
He  knows  about  the  long  hours,  physical 
hardships,  rigid  discipline,  and  the  family 
turmoil  caused  by  moving  to  new  assign- 
ments or  by  separation  when  he  Is  serving  In 
an  area  where  his  family  may  not  go.  Most 
accept  these  things  ns  part  of  the  Job,  and 
reconcile  themselves  to  them.  Many  accept 
them  willingly  as  part  of  a  military  career. 

Two  things  in  this  area  do  particularly 
irritate  new  officers.  One  Is  the  ridiculously 
low  rate  of  pay.  They  can  hardly  live  on  It 
and  it   is  not  competitive  with  what  they 
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would  receive  in  any  other  employnient.  They 
feel  the  government  Is  not  paying  them  fairly 
because  it  can  force  them  to  do  its  will. 
Reserve  officers,  who  are  not  planning  an 
Armv  career,  especially  resent  this.  They  feel 
thev' are  giving  up  two  years  of  their  produc- 
tive life  to  serve,  while  the  career  man  is  at 
least  following  his  chosen  profession 

Thev  all  know  pay  increases  sharply  alter 
the  first  few  -years  of  service.  And.  Indeed, 
the  pav  scale  from  that  point  seems  ade- 
quate There  is  little  doubt  many  mediocre 
officers  are  earning  more  in  the  military  than 
thev  would  be  able  to  as  civilians.  By  the 
same  token,  many  very  good  officers  are  not 
earning  as  much.  But  the  financial  payoff  In 
the  military  scheme  comes  after  active  duty 
is  completed.  The  retirement  pay  Is  as  gen- 
erous  as  any  system  In  the  world. 

The  second  annoyance  of  early  service  ap- 
plies to  reserve  officers.  Since  they  are  serv- 
Tng  two  vear  tours  the  Army  will  not  pay 
the  expenses  for  moving  their  lamilleB  if 
they  are  assigned  overseas.  The  Army  will  pay 
these  expenses  11  the  reserve  officer  agrees 
to  serve  an  additional  year  to  make  a  normal 
three  year  tour.  New  re-serve  lieutenants,  witH 
limited  linancial  resources,  regard  this  as  a 
form  of  extortion,  which  it  Is, 

But  the  more  important  part  of  the  prob- 
lem concerns  people,  not  things,  A  great 
many  of  today's  young  men  are  Interested 
in  serving  their  nation  and  their  fellow  men. 
But  thev  are  very  interested  in  with  whom 
thev  will  serve.  All  too  many  look  ut  theljr 
fellow  officers,  especially  their  superiors,  and 
find  them  wanting.  And  in  many  cases,  their 
decision  not  to  pursue  an  Army  career  Is  not 
a  rejection  of  the  Army  but  of  a  part  of  Us 

officer  corps.  ,     ,  ,,  *„ 

Thev  perceive  too  many  of  their  fellows  to 
be  neither  mlUUinly-competent  officers  nor 
gentlemen.  Thev  see  instead  small,  selfish 
men  unable  to  offer  them  knowledge  or  in- 
spiration. Thev  find  their  digmty  assaulted 
by  ixwrlsh  superiors  churlishly  exercising 
their  authority.  And  they  find  their  integrity 
threatened  by  orders  from  these  same  supe- 
riors to  lie  and  cheat  to  falsely  att«st  to  the 
superior's  nonexistent  success. 

Another  disillusionment  t/)  young  officers 
is  they  are  often  underemployed.  Alter  a 
training  period  emphasizing  the  responsibil- 
ity they  will  hold,  actual  duty  often  consists 
of  many  chores  having  no  valid  military  pur- 
pose aiid  which  are  inconsistent  with  their 
rank  and  abilities.  For  insutnce.  a  lieutenant 
being  ordered  to  personally  water  a  plant  in 
a  vacant  general  officer  s  quarters,  or  to  have 
i.n  ashtrv  made,  or  to  "get  a  contribution 
from  every  man"  for  a  charity  drl-,e,  or  to 
line  up  a  cake  for  a  ladies  tea, 

Another  Irritant  is  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion given  abfctgnment  requests.  Consider  the 
case  of  an  officer  serving  in  Vietnam.  One  of 
his  wife's  parents  had  an  Illness  which  was 
certain  to  be  fatal  within  the  next  year  or 
two   He  requested  his  next  assignment  be  at 
the  nearest  Armv  Jjost.  so  his  wife  might  visit 
as  often  as  possible.  The  Army  wrote  back 
that  his  request  was  not  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  service.  He  was  assigned  to  a 
post  over'  1.000  miles  away  to  do  a  job  avail- 
able at  the  location  he  had  requested.  His 
next  letter  to  the  Army  was  his  resignation. 
All  too  frequent  instances  of  injustice  also 
deter  the  Junior  officer  from  pursuing  a  mili- 
tary career.  In  another  illustration  Irom  Viet- 
nam   routine  harassing  fire  was  being  proc- 
essed   in    a    tactical    operations   center    one 
night     One   possible   target   was    located    m 
a   Vietname.se   Armv   area.   The   Vietnamese 
were  contacted  to  ask  if  it  could  be  fired. 
They    gave    their    permission.   The    artillery 
round  was  exactly  on  target.  It  landed  on  a 
Vietnamese    Armv    outpost,    killing    several 
men   The  senior  officer  in  the  U.S.  operations 
center  was  relieved  of  his  job.  putting  a  blot 
on  his  record  that  destroys  any  chance  of  a 
successful  career.  His  job  had  nothing  to  do 
with  processing  harassing  Are.  He  was  just  a 
scapegoat. 
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Many  more  examples  could  be  cited,  but 
ihey  would  all  have  the  same  p)olnt.  The 
way  officers  are  treated,  and  the  way  they  see 
their  peers  treated,  by  those  In  authority 
over  them  Is  a  major  factor  In  determining 
whether  or  not  they  make  the  Army  a  career. 
Until  the  Army  recognizes  this  part  of  its 
problem  and  does  something  about  it  the  re- 
tention of  the  young  officers  It  needs  will  not 
be  possible  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  effectiveness  of  armies  Is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  the  officers  who 
lead  them.  All  peoples  are  capmble  of  being 
good  soldiers,  if  properly  trained  and 
equipped.  They  can  all  fight  well,  especially 
near  home,  if  they  are  well  led. 

Good  leadership  devises  tactics  and 
strategy  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  ad- 
vantages and  reduce  the  liabilities  of  dis- 
advantages It  compensates  for  equipment 
deficiencies  and  for  the  physical  and  en- 
vironmental characteristics  of  its  troops.  It 
supplies  the  thought  that  guides  the  muscle 
and  the  inspiration  that  leads  to  greatness. 
If  the  .■Vrmy  ever  solves  its  officer  retention 
problem  It  will  need  much  more  sophisticated 
evaluation  techniques  than  it  uses  to  Judge 
officer  performance  now.  These  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  the  best  officers  for  promotion 
from  the  larger  number  from  which  the 
Army  will  be  able  to  choose.  However,  re- 
forms in  this  area  do  not  need  to  wait  for 
the  retention  problem  to  be  solved.  The  sys- 
tem is  weak  now  and  needs  improvement. 

Tlie  present  system  Is  based  upon  two 
thmgs.  officer  efficiency  reports  and  the 
length  of  time  an  officer  has  held  his  pres- 
ent rank.  Officer  efficiency  reports  are  filled 
out  at  specified  intervals  by  an  officer's  Im- 
mediate, superior  The  report  is  his  opinion 
of  the  quality  of  the  performance  of  the 
rated  officer  and  his  potential  value  to  the 
service.  Reports  are  reviewed  and  endorsed 
by  the  rater's  superior. 

The  reports  are  supposed  to  compare  an 
officer  with  others  of  the  same  rank.  Most 
of  the  sections  are  the  flll-ln  or  check-off 
tvpes.  but  one  requires  t'ne  rater  to  give  a 
verbal  plct-ore  of  the  officer  he  is  rating.  These 
can  be  interesting.  Examples  are.  "this  of- 
ficer never  makes  the  same  mistake  twice. 
but  has  made  them  all  once."  or  •He  tends 
to  be  bril.lant  and  so  must  be  carefully 
watched." 

Obviously  a  report  so  completely  subjective 
is  colored  by  jjersonal  feelings.  Promotions 
.ire  based  almost  entirely  upon  these  reports 
at  present.  This  gives  an  undue  advantage  to 
the  politician  and  the  yes  man.  who  are  not 
.ilways.  or  even  oft«n.  the  most  comp>etent 
officers.  The  system  needs  to  be  more  ob- 
jective. It  should  include  facts  as  well  as 
opinion.  And  a  basis  should  be  established 
for  Judging  the  validity  of  the  rater's 
opinions. 

The  efficiency  reports  should  be  modified 
to  include  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  of- 
licers  performance  during  the  rating  period. 
These  facts  should  include  his  individual 
performances,  the  status  of  the  equipment 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted,  the 
achievements  of  his  men.  and  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  unit  he  Is  responsible  for 
as  a  whole.  Individual  facts  would  cover 
5cores  on  his  Individual  weapons  qualifica- 
tion and  physical  fitness  test,  standing  in 
schools,  etc. 

Equipment  maintenance  should  be  meas- 
ured by  actual  use.  for  instance,  how  many 
tanks  did  his  platoon  take  to  the  field  each 
ilaie  compared  with  every  other  platoon  in 
his  unit.  The  achievements  of  his  men  would 
be  based  on  their  Individual  scores.  Unit 
accomplishments  should  be  measured  as 
factually  as  possible,  perferably  by  men  who 
jre  not  part  of  the  parent  unit. 

With  these  Items  included  the  report 
would  more  accurately  measure  the  officers 
performance  by  factually  comparing  it  with 
his  peers.  It  would  no  longer  be  so  depend- 
ent on  an  officer's  relationship  with  his  rat- 
ing superior.  In  addition  to  recording  these 
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Items,  which  are  available  now,  an  annual 
proficiency  test  should  be  established  for  of- 
ficers and  the  scores  entered  In  their  reports. 
No  test  is  completely  valid,  but  some  test  is 
better  than  none. 

These  tests  should  be  different  for  officers 
in  each  branch.  They  should  test  his  general 
military  knowledge,  including  both  history 
and  the  latest  developments,  and  his  grasp 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  his  branch  spe- 
cialty. Supplemental  tests  should  cover  any 
specialized  training,  such  as  aviation  or  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Another  step  should  be  taken  to  Increase 
the  objectivity  of  promotion  decisions.  Sub- 
ordinates should  rate  their  immediate  supe- 
riors. The  present  efficiency  report  forms 
would  be  adequate  for  this  purpose  The 
ratings  would  have  to  be  subjective.  They 
would  provide  vital  information  because  they 
would  show  the  impression  an  officer's  lead- 
ership Is  making.  Copies  of  all  these  reports 
should  be  included  in  the  files  of  all  officers 
whom  the  superior  is  rating.  Ratings  by  sub- 
ordinat.es  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  not  processed 
through  the  unit. 

.A  consistent  series  of  pKX)r  ratings  by  sub- 
ordinates would  Indicate  an  officer  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  service  The  number  of 
reports  involved  would  prohibit  personal 
malice  from  becoming  a  factor  in  this  in- 
stance. Such  a  system  would  force  mediocre 
officers  to  at  least  attempt  to  improve  their 
performance,  since  they  are  more  likely  to 
fool  their  superiors  than  their  subordinates. 

A  final  step  that  should  be  taken  is  that 
each  rating  officer  .'Should  have  his  ratings 
Mveraged  and  his  average  rating  level  Indi- 
cated on  each  efficiency  report  he  writes.  This 
r.hould  be  done  at  Army  level,  probably  on  a 
computer.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  guide- 
lines on  the  reports  generally  are  not  fol- 
lowed. Practically  all  officers  rated  are  placed 
somewhere  on  the  upper  half  of  the  scale. 
This  narrows  the  range  for  selections.  If  an 
average  was  included  it  would  show  exactly 
how  each  rater  feels  about  the  man  he  Is 
evaluating. 

UNIFORMS  AND  GEAR  SHOULD  BE  BETTER 

Throughout  history,  soldiers  have  fought 
all  over  the  world  in  all  sorts  of  uniforms 
and  gear.  Some  of  It  has  been  designed  for 
utiUty  and  some  for  appearance.  A  great  deal 
of  it  has  given  little  or  no  consideration  to 
the  soldiers'  comfort  or  ease  of  movement. 

The  hired  mercenaries  oi  early  armies  wore 
colorful  personal  clothing  as  they  moved 
from  place  to  place  lighting  for  the  highest 
bidder.  The  minutemen  oi  early  America 
wore  their  normal  civilian  clothing.  Regu- 
lar army  soldiers  of  the  same  period  wore 
uniforms  that  were  basically  civilian  clothes. 
The  coats  were  standarlzed  and  trimmed  to 
a  military  pattern  and  the  brims  of  the  hats 
were  pinned  to  the  crowns  for  a  smarter  ap- 
pearance, but  there  were  no  major  differ- 
ences in  pattern. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  last  century, 
uniforms  became  very  colorful  and  highly 
stylized,  distinctly  military  in  appearance 
and  very  uncomfortable.  This  trend  reached 
its  peak  during  the  middle  of  the  century 
when  there  was  a  long  period  of  peace.  Pants 
became  too  tight  to  allow  a  man  to  bend,  col- 
lars too  high  to  allow  his  head  to  turn,  and 
Jackets  too  snug  to  raise  the  arms  above  the 
head. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  led  by  the 
United  States  Army  during  its  Indian  fight- 
ing and  Civil  War  experience,  uniforms 
changed  to  simpler,  less  colorful  patterns. 
This  change  was  caused  by  the  demands  of 
field  service,  the  larger  size  of  wartime  ar- 
mies, and  the  greatly  Increased  effectiveness 
of  modern  weapons.  The  old  uniforms  Just 
couldn't  do  the  Job  and  made  too  good  a 
target. 

By  World  War  II  the  global  scope  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  the  development  of  new 
technical  weapons  had  caused  the  creation 
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of  a  large  variety  of  special  fighting  dress. 
Clothing  for  all  kinds  of  climates  was  de- 
veloped, covering  the  whole  range  from  t;ie 
arctic  to  the  desert  Special  uniforms  for  men 
in  planes,  tanks,  and  other  modern  weapons 
were  made.  They  recognized  the  particular 
needs  of  men  In  coping  with  their  environ- 
ments. 

But  following  the  Korean  War  the  Armv 
attempted  to  streamline  itself  and  modern- 
ize for  future  wars.  As  part  of  this  it  was 
decided  to  have  one  basic  uniform  supple- 
mented for  extremes  in  climate,  but  not  inr 
the  differences  in  environment  caused  by 
serving  in  specialized  equipment.  In  the  en- 
suing span  of  years  this  idea  has  proven 
unsatisfactory. 

The  special  environments  created  by  mod- 
ern equipment  do  require  uniforms  that  t.ike 
them  into  consideration.  The  first  bre.ik- 
through  was  in  the  area  of  high  perform- 
ance aircraft,  such  as  the  400  miles  per  hour 
"Mohawk "  It  became  obvious  the  s.une 
clothing  provided  the  infantryman  was  not 
suitable  for  their  pilots.  Now  special  clotii- 
ing  for  tankers  and  other  crewmen  of  ur- 
niored  vehicles  is  under  test  iit  Fort  Knox. 
Ky. 

In  Vietnam,  the  need  for  a  tropical  field 
uniform  arose  with  the  commitment  of  hiri^e 
numbers  of  .American  troops.  The  very  hot, 
humid  climate  was  too  much  for  the  regul,:r 
fatigue  uniform.  A  very  fine  uniform  was 
developed  and  issued  to  the  troops  In  record 
time.  Although  there  are  still  shortages  a: 
it.  all  of  the  active  soldiers  In  the  field  have 
It. 

It  is  llght-welght.  air-breathing  material 
with  a  long,  loose  Jacket  worn  outside  'he 
pants  for  air  circulation.  Long  sleeves  arf 
provided  for  protection  against  mosquitoes 
but  are  usually  worn  rolled  up  for  coolness 
except  under  extreme  provocation.  The  pant.E 
have  two  large,  expandable  pockets  on  'lie 
legs  next  to  the  thighs  and  tiie  Jackets  h.iv.' 
four,  which  makes  it  possible  to  carry  plenty 
of  odds  and  ends  with  flexibility. 

There  are  three  criticisms  of  this  unlfornr. 
two  concerned  with  the  uniform  itself  an,: 
one  with  the  gear  worn  in  conjunction  •.'.ith 
It.  Some  of  the  uniforms  are  being  made 
without  epaulets.  Epaulets  are  useful  :'o- 
securing  the  straps  of  gear  being  carr.ec! 
Without  them  there  is  the  constant  tensior. 
caused  by  worrlng  about  keeping  the  strap.- 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  adjustment  for  waist  size  on  the  pant.- 
is  not  sufficient.  In  'Vietnam  most  men  nic.  - 
ing  around  in  the  field  lose  20  to  40  pounci- 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  pants,  issue': 
upon  arrival  in  the  country,  quickly  hecon.- 
too  big.  More  waist  adjustment  would  corre- 
this  problem,  since  It  is  the  only  critic;;. 
dimension  that  changes. 

The  final  problem  is  v.-ith  the  gear,  '.iie 
things  a  soldier  carries  rather  than  wears. 
Pack,  canteen,  and  ammunition  container? 
have  been  carried  bv  soldiers  since  firearn-.s 
were  introduced,  'What  we  are  using  in  Viet- 
nam was  designed  to  complement  the  basic 
uniform,  now  discarded  there.  It  fits  close  to 
the  body.  This  restricts  the  flow  of  air  and 
defeats  the  main  design  purpose  of  the  Jungle 
fatigues.  It  would  be  no  great  chore  to  re- 
place It  with  more  appropriate  items,  v.-hk-'.i 
would  Increase  the  comfort  and  efficiency  cf 
the  troops. 

SHELTERS    COULD    BE    BETTER    IN    VIETNAM 

In  Vietnam  the  United  States  faces  :!ie 
problem  ci  providing  shelter  for  several  hun- 
dred-thousand men  and  millions  of  Items  cf 
supply.  All  of  these  shelters  must  withstand 
extreme  ciimatic  conditions,  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Many  must  be  mobile  enough  to 
move  into  the  field  ■with  the  troops.  Others 
must  provide  protection  from  enemy  attack. 
Some  must  offer  an  environment  suitable 
for  modern  technological  equipment.  Almost 
all  of  these  requirements  have  been  met  'with 
old.  or  even  ancient,  methods. 

The    headquarters    of   Military    Assistance 
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Command,  Vietnam  (MACV)  Is  the  largest 
building  in  southeast  Asia,  m  terms  of  floor 
space.  It  is  a  conventional,  air-conditioned 
office  building,  uninspiring  in  appeiuance 
except  for  its  size.  U.S.  Army  headquarters  at 
Long  Bluh  is  the  same  sort  of  thing,  but 
much  smaller.  Large  buildings,  like  hangars, 
which  must  have  vast,  unobstructed  open 
spaces  are  constructed  with  structural  steel. 
Smaller  buildings,  including  some  of  fair 
size  like  small  hangars,  are  constructed  of 
wood,  brick,  corrugated  steel,  screen,  and 
glass.  Defensive  structures,  to  protect  men 
and  materiel  from  enemy  atUck,  are  built  of 
concrete,  steel,  logs.  wood,  and  dirt.  Canvas 
ui  various  forms  gives  temporary  shelter.  It 
is  used  in  tents,  set  up  until  buildings  can 
be  constructed  or  erected  at  forward  loca- 
tions And  also  It  Is  used  In  personal  sheltere 
of  men  In  the  field.  These  are  made  of  pon- 
chos, a  rectangular  piece  of  rubberized  can- 
vas designed  to  be  worn  for  protection  from 
tiie  rain.  The  familiar  "pup"  tent  is  seldom 
seen  in  Vietnam. 

The  scope  of  the  shelter  problem  Is  con- 
siderable. Consider  the  case  of  one  man,  he 
needs  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  place  to  work  in 
base  camp.  Near  each  he  must  have  a  place 
in  a  protective  structure.  He  also  must  be 
.^iven  space  in  food  service,  saniuitlon,  and 
recreation  facilities.  Multiply  this  by  more 
•iian  500,000  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  is 
involved. 

The  requirements  for  combat  unit  sol- 
diers, who  are  assigned  line  as  opposed  to 
itaff  duty,  are  less,  only  a  place  to  sleep  and 
one  for  protection.  But  only  about  ten  per 
•ent  of  the  men  are  in  this  classification.  In 
-■le  field  each  man  has  a  place  to  sleep  and 
.i  bunker  for  protection,  although  at  brigade 
.,nd  lilgher  iieadquarters  working  shelters 
'or  the  staff  are  usually  provided  as  well. 

Construction  work  on  all  these  shelters  is 
done  by  the  troops,  by  engineer  units,  and  by 
Vietnamese  ci^■illans  working  under  U.S.  di- 
rection and  control.  Construction  equipment 
will  include  evervthlng  from  the  most  mod- 
ern to  the  most  "primitive.  Large  cranes  lift 
.steel  beams  into  place  and  rocks  are  used  to 
pound  stakes  into  the  grovmd. 

Construction  work  is  often  slow,  quality 
:)Oor.  and  designs  outdated,  especially  when 
•iie  work  Is  done  by  Vietnamese  crews.  The 
:jcal  work  gangs  include  many  women,  use 
■nly  conventional  hand  tools,  and  have  low 
:)roductlvlty.  Most  of  the  shelters  they  build 
i.ave  wood  and  screen  sides  and  rest  on  a 
oncrete  slab.  They  are  covered  with  a  roof 
of   corrugated    steel,    much    of    it   made    in 
Korea.  Most  of  them  are  hot  dirt  traps. 
.Mr-conditioning  is  used  in  some  working 
re:i    buildings.   Generally,    it   is   worth    the 
investment  in  generators,  power  lines,  fuel. 
maintenance  personnel,   and   the   air-condi- 
tioning units  themselves.  Interior  tempera- 
ture-!   in    1    crowded    shelter    bustl*np    with 
iictivitv  can  rise  to  130  degrees  with  humidity 
near  100  per  cent.  Limitations  in  electrical 
generating  capacity  prevent  this  sort  of  thing 
:rom  being  installed  in  all  shelters, 

S-.me  modern  solutions  to  the  shelter  prob- 
lem have  been  used  In  Vietnam.  House 
tr;u;ers  belonging  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  have  been  provided  for  some 
;  ?nior  officers.  These  are  a  waste  because  of 
T.ae  amount  of  shipping  space  they  take  up. 
.■\  hosoital  that  blows  up  like  a  balloon  has 
been  developed  and  is  in  use.  It  is  not  en- 
tirelr  satisfactory  because,  like  a  balloon,  it 
'in  be  burst.  Pod  type  .shelters  carried  by  air- 
craft a-e  also  In  use  with  satisfactory  results. 
But  the  solutions  for  providing  the  ma- 
joritv  of  the  shelters  are  those  of  two  or  three 
or  more  wars  ago.  Tents  go  far  back  Into  hls- 
t  )rv  as  do  the  simple  building  forms.  Modern 
rochnology  certalnlv  offers  solutions  to  the 
--helter  problem  which  have  many  advantages 
ior  an  army.  The  exact  formulas  are  matters 
:ir  the  scientists,  but  the  possible  advantages 
are  common  sense. 

Shelters   that   are   lighter,   stronger,   more 
quickly  constructed,  more  durable,  and  more 
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comfortable  are  within  the  realm  of  easy  poe- 
slbility.  Plasucs  are  probably  the  material 
offering  the  most  potential,  possibly  sprayed 
uver  alr-lnflated  molds.  Lightweight,  they 
could  even  be  preformed  and  air-lifted  Into 
held  posiuons  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  pro- 
tecUve  structures.  Engineered  for  proper 
stress  distribution,  they  could  be  covered  with 
dirt  and  sandbags,  instead  of  the  logs,  wood, 
and  cardboard  used  now.  Properly  shaped  they 
could  be  carried  stacked  in  sling  liMds  beneath 
helicopters. 

1-he  number,  type,  and  locaUon  of  the 
shelters  being  built  in  Vietnam  Indicates 
two  things  about  the  war  there.  One,  the  mill- 
..u-y  is  planning  for  a  long  war  or  a  consid- 
erable long-term  U.S.  presence  In  the  country. 
And  two.  they  have  no  plans  for  sustained 
uperations  in  the  majority  of  the  Jungle  that 
IS  the  Viet  Cong  stronehold. 
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the  senators  and  representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  congress  of  the  United  states 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the 
hope  they  will  exert  pverv  effort  to  effect  Its 
purposes. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 
A  CIVIL  RIGHT 


A  RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE 
RHODE  ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY MEMORIALIZING  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  RAISE  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
TAX  EXEMPTION  i-ROM  S600  TO 
Sl.OOO 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 


i     :-,HODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  'A'ould  like  to  express  my  con- 
tinued support  of  legislation  to  remove 
an  inequity  that  has  been  allowed  to 
exist  lor  over  three  decades. 

I  am  referring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
S600  exemption  allowed  lo  om'  citizens 
under  present  income  tax  laws.  For  over 
three  decades  this  exemption,  which  was 
to  have  some  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
living  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
has  remained  the  .same  while,  as  all  of 
us  are  certainly  aware,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing during  this  period  has  approximately 

tripled. 

Therefore,  I  continue  to  urge  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  increase  this  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  Sl.OOO. 

In  addition  to  rcmovins:  a  glaring  in- 
justice this  legislation  would  make  more 
income  available  to  the  head  cf  a  house- 
hold for  use  in  educating  and  raising  his 
children,  a  responsibility  that  has  too  of- 
ten been  assumed  by  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  expensive  and  ever-expand- 
ing welfare  programs.  This  legislation,  I 
believe,  would  help  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  welfare  participants  in  the  future. 

Today,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Assen^.bly  if  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  pertaining  to  a  .substantial 
increase  in  the  individual  tax  exemption 
from  the  present  S600.  as  follows: 

RE'iOLfTlON  H.  1547 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Conpre^s  of  the 
United  States  to  raise  the  individual  t:ix 
exemption  from  six  hundred  dollars 
(.S600  00)  to  one  thousand  dollars  .51,000. 
00) 

Re.solved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Uiiitod  States  be  ..nd  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  mav  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
individual  tax  exemption  from  the  present 
six  hundred  dollars  (5600.00)  to  cne  thou- 
sand dollars  (.51,000.00):  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  herebv  Is  requested  to  transmit  to 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
sacred  foundations  lUider  any  civiliza- 
tion are  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Without  these  basic  rights,  a  civiliza- 
tion is  nonexistent.  To  obtain  and  per- 
petuate these  rights,  individuals  sur- 
render a  portion  of  their  individual 
rights  to  a  common  government. 

Washington.  DC.  is  the  Capital  of  a 
constitutional  republic  and  should  be  ex- 
emplary in  law  and  order  and  safety  for 
its  citizens  and  visitors. 

But  what  is  the  record?  Now,  over  60 
fires  and  three  murders,  plus  imtold 
other  crimes  of  violence  since  April  15— 
the  day  of  the  big  civil  rights  attack  and 
revolution. 

Why?  Because  our  national  leaders 
from  the  top  down  are  afraid— or  un- 
willing—to fulfill  their  obligations  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  American  citizens. 
Under  laws  of  this  Congress,  civil 
rights  actions  have  been  instituted 
against  elected  and  appointed  State  and 
local  officials  over  the  South  for  viola- 
tions of  citizens'  civil  rights— both  by 
acts  of  commission  and  omission. 

Why  not.  then,  civil  rights  actions 
against  the  national  leaders  whose  dere- 
liction to  duty  denies  basic  rights  to  the 
great  mass  of  lawful  citizens?  The  right 
to  life — even  in  a  so-called  free  society- 
must  preempt  lUl  otlier  politically  ma- 
nipulated protections. 

The  laws  are  available — not  just  to  de- 
fend the  civil  rights  of  the  criminal  and 
the  rowdy  element  but  also  to  the  lawful 
citizens. 

If  a  lawful  citizen  cannot  prosecute  a 
civil  rights  action  against  a  Federal  offi- 
cial derelict  in  his  duty — then,  it  has 
come  time  to  disband  the  police,  who  are 
handcuffed  to  ineffectiveness  by  orders  of 
those  who  discriminate  against  the  law 
abiding— and  notify  each  citizen  no  law 
exists  but  the  code  of  the  mob.  that  he 
is  his  own  defender— because  our  Gov- 
ernment is  defunct,  our  leaders  do  not  or 
cannot  perform  their  basic  function: 
that  is,  protection  of  life  and  property. 
Imagine  the  unelected  Federal  judges 
of  the  United  States  trying  to  avoid  their 
complicity  in  the  violation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen— pious- 
ly washing  their  hands  of  guilt  and  seek- 
ing to  place  the  blame  on  you  and  me. 

Law  and  order  cannot  be  bought?  We 
do  not  need  more  laws.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  free  the  law-enforcement  officers  to 
enforce  the  existing  laws. 

Mr  Speaker  from  the  May  8,  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  clippings  on  crime 
in  the  Di-strict  the  judges'  plea,  and  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Susan  L.  M.  Huck  from 
American  Opinion  for  June  1968,  follow: 
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'From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  8,  1968] 
Arsonists   in    District   of   Columbia   Start 
Nine  Pires  During  Night 
(By  Walter  Gold) 
Nine  cases  of  arson,  two  of  them  serious, 
were  recorded  In  the  District  last  night,  fire 
officials  reported.  Two  stores  in  the  rlot-rav- 
aeed   1100  block  of  7th  Street  NW  suffered 
an  estimated  $30,000  In  damage  and  two  11- 
year-olds  were  arreeted  In  connection  with 
those  blazes. 

Minor  damage  was  suffered  In  the  other 
seven  fires  scattered  c"vcro6s  the  city,  and  of- 
tiiclals  said  juveniles  were  believed  responsi- 
ble in  nearly  every  case. 

The  first  fire,  at  1100  7th  St.  NW,  de- 
stroyed a  boarded-up  Super  Music  City  store. 
The  11-year-olds,  whose  names  were  with- 
held because  of  their  ages,  told  police  and 
Are  investigators  that  they  and  several  other 
yotuigsters  poured  a  can  of  kerosene  over  a 
floor  in  the  rear  of  the  store  before  setting 
It  on  fire. 

It  took  firemen  nearly  an  hour  to  bring 
The  blaze  under  control.  One  firefighter.  Pvt. 
Edgar  Jenkins  of  Engine  Co.  2.  was  treated 
lor  heal  exhaustion. 

Just  a*ter  firemen  brought  tiiat  blaze  un- 
der control,  they  noticed  smoke  coming  from 
another  store  a  few  doors  away  at  1140  7th 
St.  at  6:43  p.m  Two  more  alarms  were  called 
to  bring  that  blaze  under  control. 

The  fire  at  1140  was  set  by  the  same  young- 
sters who  used  kerosene  left  over  from  the 
rirst  flre.  officials  said.  The  second  blaze  de- 
stroyed Frank's  Men's  Shop,  which  had  been 
looted  during  the  rioting  but  not  biuned. 
The  youngsters  were  turned  over  to  Juvenile 
.luthorltles. 

Dar.ng  the  second  fire,  Pvt.  Robert  Kelly 
o:  Rescue  Squad  2.  was  treated  for  a  head 
miurv-.  Damage  to  Frank's  was  estimated  in 
e.xcess  of  S12.000,  and  to  Super  Music  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000. 

.\  crowd  which  at  times  reached  about  500 
persons  watched  firemen  fight  both  blazes 
iind  youngsters  in  the  crowd  occasionally 
harassed  firemen  and  police. 

The  other  fires,  in  order  of  the  time  they 
.narted,  were: 

At  7:46  p  m..  juveniles  set  fire  to  a  bumed- 
out  novelty  store  at  3301  Georgia  Ave.  NW. 
causing  additional  minor  damage. 

.At  9:05  p.m..  youngsters  threw  at  least 
two  bottles  of  gasoline  into  a  basement  laun- 
dry at  805  Florida  Ave.  NW.  causing  a  flash 
fire  luid  damage  estimated  at  $25.  One  of  the 
Molotov  cocktails,  which  did  not  explode 
was  recovered. 

At  10:25  p  m.,  an  arsonist  set  a  garage  door 
on  fire  at  1826  6th  St.  NW.  Juveniles  are  stis- 
pected,  officials  said. 

At  10:59  p.m.,  the  remains  of  an  already- 
gutted  store  at  2909  14th  St.  N\V  were  set 
afire,  and  another  group  of  Juveniles  was 
believed  responsible. 

Four  minutes  later,  still  another  group 
of  youths  set  flre  to  a  basement  storage 
room  in  an  apartment  building  at  70  Rhode 
Island  Ave.  NW. 

Shortly  .liter  midnight,  still  another  group 
of  juveniles  set  a  fire  In  another  apartment 
house  basement  at  219  T  St.  NE.  In  this  case, 
the  youths  kicked  open  a  janitors  door  in 
the  basement. 

W.\R  Hero  Dies  Trying  To  Foil  Bandits 
I  By  Barry  Kalb) 

Charles  iSarge)  Sweitzer  was  a  hero  again 
testerday.  but  It  cost  him  his  life. 

He  was  shot  to  death  trying  to  rescue  his 
boss,  the  hostage  of  a  drugstore  bandit. 

Sweitzer  was  a  master  sergeant  In  the  Air 
Force  until  he  retired  In  1960  and  went  to 
work  at  Brlnsfield's  Rexall  Drug  Store.  3939 
South  Capitol  St.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
camera  counter. 
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Sweitzer  had  made  It  through  World 
War  n.  earning  the  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross,  one  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  highest 
honors.  But  after  he  went  to  work  at  the 
drugstore,  his  21-year-old  son,  Clarence,  said 
yesterday,  "I  always  wondered  Lf  something 
would  happen."  Sweitzer  would  have  been  59 
on  May  31. 

FOUR    GUNMEN    ENTER 

Yesterday  at  3:35  p.m.,  four  young  men. 
at  least  one  of  them  wearing  a  red  mask,  en- 
tered the  drugstore  and  drew  guns. 

According  to  police,  two  young  boys  in  the 
store,  seeing  the  guns,  ran  across  the  street 
to  where  P^t.  Daniel  E.  Keller  of  the  11th 
I»reclnct  was  guarding  the  polling  place  in 
the  Washington  Highlands  Library. 

Keller  ran  into  the  side  door  of  the  drug- 
store. iK)Iice  said,  where  he  found  three  of 
the  robbers  with  their  guns  drawn.  He  told 
them  to  put  their  hands  up,  but  the  fourth, 
who  was  in  the  back  of  the  store  with  the 
owner,  William  S.  Brlnsfleld,  fired  a  shot  at 
the  23 -year-old  policeman.  The  shot  missed. 

At  this,  the  four  broke  for  the  front  door, 
the  one  who  had  fired  the  shot  pushing 
Brlnsfleld  ahead  of  him  and  trying  to  carry 
a  white  sack  with  several  hundred  dollars 
loot  at  the  same  time. 

"He  grabbed  me  by  my  white  coat  and 
was  pushing  me  out  with  the  gun  in  my 
back,"  Brlnsfleld,  63,  said  later. 

"As  we  passed  the  cigar  counter.  Charles 
grabbed  him  from  behind.  He  took  his  gun 
away.  He  tried  to  shoot — he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger a  few  times — but  nothing  happened." 

The  robber  dropped  the  sack  with  the 
money,  but  one  of  the  other  bandits  shot 
Sweitzer  In  the  abdomen. 

A  customer,  John  R.  Wheatley,  said 
Sweitzer  "staggered  and  fell  Into  the  door- 
way." Brlnsfleld  was  unharmed. 

When  the  bandits  ran  out  the  front,  police 
said,  Keller  ran  back  out  the  side  door  and 
around  to  the  front,  where  he  seized  a  17- 
year-old  youth. 

Asst.  Chief  of  Police  George  Donahue  said 
Keller  flred  three  shots  at  the  robbers  who 
were  running  away,  but  It  was  not  known 
If  Keller  hit  anybody. 

Two  of  the  fleeing  bandits  ran  into  a 
wooded  hollow  surrounding  Oxon  Run  Creek. 
In  the  area  of  Valley  and  Wayne  Streets  SE. 

THREE  STILL  AT  LARGE 

.Additional  police  officers  arrived  quickly, 
and  a  helicopter  was  callec^  in.  but  the  three 
were  still  at  large  today. 

The  17-year-old  was  charged  with  murder. 
Lit.  Patrick  Burke  of  the  homicide  squad 
identified  him  as  Walter  Howard  Jr.  of  the 
1300  block  of  D  Street  NE. 

Sweitzer  was  pronounced  dead  at  DX:. 
General  Hospital.  '  K 

Sweitzer  lived  •with  his  wife,  Mazle,  his 
son,  and  his  daughter.  Margaret.  20.  at  2514 
St.  Clair  Drive,  HiUcrest  Heights. 

He  was  the  third  man  slain  by  holdup 
men  in  eight  days  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Benjamin  Brown.  58.  of  1900  Lyttonsvllle 
Road.  Silver  Spring,  was  shot  in  his  liquor 
store  at  1100  9th  St.  NW.  Emory  E.  Wade,  41, 
of  Woodbrldge.  Va.,  manager  of  the  A&P  store 
on  Southern  Avenue  in  Oxon  Hill,  was  shot 
as  he  knelt  to  open  a  safe  at  the  demand  of 
two  robbers.  Arrests  have  been  made  In  both 
slayings. 

[FVom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May  2,  19681 

Brennan   Tells  Lawyers:    Attack  Problem 

OF  Poor 

Lawyers  must  do  more  to  help  solve  the 

problems  of  persons  who  are  disadvantaged 

because  of  race  or  poverty.  Justice  William 

J.  Brennan  Jr.  of   the  Supreme  Court   has 

asserted. 

".A  great  society  above  all  else  keeps  its 
promises."  Brennan  said  last  night  in  a  Law 
Day  talk  in  New  York. 
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"I  can't  personally  affirm  for  myself  that 
we  have  afforded  our  dlsadvantagd  citizens 
these  rights  and  opportunities  In  a  really 
significant  way."  the  Justice  said. 

"Only  a  revolution  in  attitudes  can  trans- 
late equality  in  law  into  equality  in  fact." 
he  said.  "No  segment  of  our  society  has  a 
greater  responsibility  to  bring  about  this 
revolution   than  our  own  profession." 

TTie  Justice's  views  were  expressed  in  a 
talk  before  the  Federal  Bar  .'Associations  '..f 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

At  another  Law  Day  observance  in  Balti- 
more. Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  said 
that  proposals  before  Congress  to  strengthen 
police  forces  with  additional  funds  should 
be  broadened  to  aid  courts  and  corrections 
systems  in  the  same  way. 

■Criminal  justice  is  a  system,"  Tydines 
told  the  Baltimore  .Ad  Club.  "The  police 
depend  completely  on  the  ability  of  the 
courts  to  try  promptly  and  effectively  those 
they  apprehend,  and  on  the  ability  of  the 
corrections  system  to  deal  with  those  the 
courts  convict." 

In  a  third  speech,  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  told  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  that  the 
public,  rather  than  the  Supreme  Court,  bear.s 
responsibility  for  crime,  in  part  for  failure 
to  provide  the  police  with  respect  and 
financial  backing. 

"To  say  that  a  bank  robber  reads  uur 
cases  before  he  robs  a  bank  in  order  to 
develop  a  loophole  to  his  conviction  is 
ridiculous."  Clark  said. 

Brennan.  in  his  talk  in  New  York,  asserted 
that  the  great  amount  of  social  change  that 
has  been  launched  in  the  United  States  hi 
the  last  decade  proves  that  "our  system  does 
provide  alternatives  to  violence  as  a  means 
to  change  the  status  quo." 

"Why  is  it,  then,  that  excesses  of  protest 
have  seemingly  become  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception?"  the  Justice  said. 

"I  think  it  is  too  easy  an  answer,  and  a 
wrong  one,  to  say  that  by  nature  we  are  a 
violent  people,"  he  said.  "Rather,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  whether,  while  we  increasingly 
acknowledge  that  we  have  denied  20  milli'jn 
of  our  citizens  rights  and  opportunities  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  we  have,  in  fact. 
done  anything  us  yet  actually  to  afford  them 
those  rights  and  opportunities." 

Brennan  said  that  he  has  sensed  a  dan- 
gerous failure — or  a  scarcely  less  dangerous 
sluggishness"  by  lawyers  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  called  on  these  groups  to  "pull 
their  weight"  in  solving  problems  of  housing. 
Jobs,  education  and  crime. 

Insurrection:  Is  .America  Sleepi.vc 
Through   Civil   War.' 

(Note. — Susan  L.  M.  Huck  is  a  graduate 
of  Syracuse  University,  with  advanced  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Michigan  ar.ci 
Clark  University.  Dr.  Huck  has  taught  -;> 
a  university  professor  of  both  geograpiiy 
and  sociology,  lectured  before  academic 
audiences  on  four  continents,  acted  as  ad- 
visor to  one  of  the  world's  leading  encyclope- 
dias, and  is  .'Analysis  Editor  of  The  Review  ci 
the  News,  i 

Don't  look  now,  but  we've  been  escalated 
The  Revolution  took  a  Great  Leap  Forward 
in  the  Ten  Days  that  Shook  America— i: 
they  did.  If  not.  we  may  become  the  first 
nation  ever  to  sleep  through  a  civil  v.-ar. 
Those  ten  days,  .April  fourth  through  thir- 
teenth, included  the  following  events: 

The  fiction  of  "non-violence"  had  served 
its  purpose:  Martin  Luther  King  was  phased 
out  by  assassination  and  a  big  funeral. 

Leadership  of  the  radicalized  young  Ne- 
groes was  solidified  in  the  hands  of  open 
Marxist  revolutionaries. 

.America  was  provided,  by  the  Government 
and  mass  media,  with  another  secular  poll- 
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tlclan-saint  to  worship  en  masse,  often  by 
public  decree. 

The  whites  of  America  were  thumped  into 
submission  by  phony  accusations  of  collec- 
tive guilt. 

A  new.  hitherto  secret  federal  policy  of 
permitting  massive  violation  of  the  law  was 
revealed — by  the  Government  itself. 

And  finallv,  America  endured  the  most 
widespread  civil  uprising  m  a  hundred 
years— except  for  the  Civil  War,  the  largest 
in  American  history. 

The  scale  alone  represented  a  quantum 
jump.  In  one  week,  as  many  cities  were 
hit  by  civil  conflict  as  in  all  of  1967— which, 
until  now.  we  had  considered  a  bad  year. 
Terrorism  was  judged  by  the  federal  author- 
ities to  be  "serious"  in  forty-nine  .■American 
cities,  though  the  criminals  struck  with  vio- 
lence, looting,  and  arson,  according  to  Time, 
in  168  urban  axeas. 

Arrests  totaled  well  over  twenty  thousand. 
Washington.  D.C.,  reported  more  than  a 
thousand  fires  set  by  arsonists,  Baltimore 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  Pitts- 
burgh five  hundred,  two  hundred  in  Chi- 
cago, and  so  on.  Insured  proi>erty  damage 
was  estimated  at  about  $50  million— a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  economic  costs. 

The  point  was  more  than  adequately  made 
that  a  few  thousand  hoodlums,  well-led. 
and  guaranteed  immunity  from  serious  con- 
sequences bv  the  politicians  in  charge  of 
law  enforcement,  could  shut  down  whole 
cities.  The  federal  government  was  itself 
efiectlvelv  shut  down  on  Friday  afternoon, 
.April  fourth,  as  word  of  uncheclced,  maraud- 
ing mobs  ranging  freely  in  the  downtown 
District  spread  through  government  offices. 
Personnel  went  home  early,  that's  all.  It 
was  that  simple. 

.AH  over  the  world,  sophisticated  people 
must  have  laughed  at  us  uproariously,  and  a 
hundred  million  no  doubt  lost  any  faith  they 
ever  had  in  us,  seeing  pictures  in  their  news- 
magazines of  battle-ready  troops  guarding 
smoke  obscured  monuments  like  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House.  The  sophisticated  knew 
that  this  was  all  quite  unnecessary,  quite  pre- 
ventable: the  hundred  million  didn't!  They 
think  we're  falling  to  pieces. 

We're  certainly  in  danger,  but  the  problem 
might  better  be  diagnosed  as  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  central  nervous  system — of  the 
organs  of  control,  of  thought  and  communi- 
cation, of  perception  and  of  decision.  That  is, 
a     disease    centered    in    government,    mass 
media,  and  the  "intellectual"  Establishment. 
And  then  there's  the  interesting  matter  of 
milltarv    "posture."  A  few  hundred  coddled, 
protected  seditionists  and  revolutionaries,  a 
few   -ens  of  thousands  of   Marxist  followers 
and  hangers-on,  adolescents,  criminals,  and 
tinally  Just  anybody  willing  to  loot,  and  they 
had   to  sund   seventy   thouaand  soldiers   on 
=treet-corners.  and  keep  three  hundred  ihou- 
>and    dawdling   around   armories.   In   Wash- 
ington alone  they  used  fifteen  thousand  reg- 
ular troops — twice  the  number  which  it  took 
to  hold  KheSanh  against  a  North  Vietnamese 
,,rmy.  Half  of  our  entire  "Strategic  Reserve  " 
•vas  deploved  to  watch  people  .set  fires  and 
loot  stores.  Since  they  were  ordered  not  to 
use  their  weapons,  arrests  weren't  made  un- 
less  the   malefactors    were    surrounded    and 
outnumbered  bv  uniformed  bodies — at  least 
.iccording  to  the  Government's  new  "humani- 
*,irian"  script. 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful!  And  it  was  only  a 
curtain  raiser. 

I 
The  first  of  our  Annual  Summer  Riot  Festi- 
vals occurred  in  1064  It  is  no  doubt  coinci- 
dental that,  in  February  of  1964,  revolution- 
ary tracts  were  being  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States.  The  Communists  "had  a 
dream."  It  went  like  this: 

When  massive  violence  comes,  the  U.S.A. 
vill  become  a  bedlam  of  confusion  and  chaos. 
Factory  workers  wUl  be  afraid  to  venture  out 


on  the  :.treets  and  report  to  inrir  ;oos.  All 
transportation  mil  gnnd  to  a  complete  stand- 
still Stores  will  be  destroyed  and  looted. 
Property  uill  be  damaged  and  buildmgs  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Violence  and  terror  unit 
spread  like  a  firestorm.  U.S.  workers  uho  are 
caught  on  their  jobs  uill  try  to  return  home 
to  protect  their  families.  ...  „        * 

This  racist  imperialist  oppressor  u-ill  not 
be  brought  to  his  knees  simply  because  of  the 
fighting  ability  ani  military  power  of  the 
Black  Freedom  Fighters  and  their  allies  in- 
side the  U.S..  but  because  of  the  creation  of 
chaotic  ecotiomic  conditions,  total  disorga- 
nization .  .  .  of  his  essential  organs  of  pro- 
duction, and  adverse  conditions  created  by 
the  world-wide  liberation  struggle.  ... 

The  new  concept  of  revolution  defies  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics.  The  new  concept  is 
lightning  campaigns  conducted  m  highly 
sensitive  urban  communities.  .  .  .  The  new 
concept  is  to  hud^ile  as  close  to  the  enemy 
as  possible  so  as  to  neutralize  his  modern  and 
fierce  iceapons.  The  new  concept  creates  con- 
ditions that  involve  the  total  community 
whether  it  wants  to  be  involved  or  not.  It 
sustains  a  state  of  confusion  and  destruction 
of  property.  It  dislocates  the  organs  of  har- 
mony and  order.  ... 

The  dream  goes  on  to  envision,  with  un- 
bounded Jov,  America  in  the  grip  of  "all-out 
warfare,  organized  fighting,  and  unUmlted 
terror"— but  that's  a  few  years  oil.  maybe,  so 
we  can  all  go  b.ack  to  sleep  a  little  longer. 

The  quoted  material  is  from  the  February, 
1964  Issue  of  The  Crusader,  put  out  tmder 
the  name  of  Robert  F.  Williams,  head  of  the 
Communist  "Revolutionary  Action  Moje- 
ment  "  better  known  iis  R.A.M.  Comrade  Wil- 
liams'resides  in  various  Communist  capitals. 
He  was  ensconced  in  both  Havana  and  Peking 
for  long  periods,  and  his  broadcasts  have  been 
beamed  at  American  troops  in  Vietnam  from 
Radio  Hanoi.  Other  of  his  broadcasts  come 
into  the  United  States  over  "Radio  Free 
Dixie,"  based  in  Havana. 

Comrade  Williams  was  a  bit  premature  with 
his  own  uprising,  which  occured  m  North 
Carolina  in  1961,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
white  Comrades  in  the  United  States  to  ar- 
range for  his  escape,  via  New  York  City. 
Montreal.  Vancouver,  and  Mexico  City.  Inas- 
much as  Mr.  Williams  was  a  hot  piece  of 
property  at  the  time,  being  wanted  for  kid- 
napping bv  the  F.B.I..  this  represents  a  well- 
executed  operation.  Small  wonder  that  the 
Communists  boasted  of  it  in  their  own  publi- 
cation, Negroes  with  Guns. 

But  that  is  water  long  under  the  bridge: 
it  is  just  a  bit  of  background  on  the  "dreams  ' 
of  an  American  Red— leader  of  R  A  M.'s  par- 
amilitarv  forces  in  Chicago,  Washinaton,  Bal- 
timore, Newark.  New  York,  etc.  The  other 
incidental  tidbit  concerns  the  Canadian  cou- 
ple in  charge  of  North  American  distribution 
of  The  Crusader.  As  reported  In  The  Review 
of  the  News  for  December  16-22.  1965,  this 
bit  of  "literature"  is  remniled  from  Cuba 
and  China  to  Comrades  in  the  United  States 
bv  Verne  and  Anne  Olson  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada Mr.  Verne  Olson  works  in  the  Electrical 
Research  Divipion  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Power 
commission,  the  source  of  the  massive  black- 
out which  affected  the  Northeastern  United 
States  in  November,  1965. 

Such  information  was  of  absolutely  no  in- 
terest to  the  "Liberal"  mass  media  and  ap- 
parently not  even  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

You  see  our  government,  and  our  mats 
media,  dominated  by  the  self-serving,  incred- 
iblv  smug  Liberal  Establishment,  prefers 
to  tell  us  about  the  most  amazing  series  of 
coincidences,  rather  than  permit  itself  to  be 
accused  of  seeking  witches  at  the  switches. 
We  are  In  fair  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
a  remarkable  set  of  accidents,  coincidences, 
lone  assassins,  and  even  lone  assassins  of 
lone  assassins.  The  latest  of  these  Is  the  "lone 
assassin"  who  killed  Martin  Luther  King, 
thus  providing  the  "cause"  of  the  most  im- 
pressive insurrection  in  a  hundred  years. 
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At  this  wTiung.  just  a  lltUe  InformaOon  is 
beginning  to  leak  through  cracks  in  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark's  "Paper  curtain. 
Immedlatelv  after  the  killing,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  assassin  was  "a  white  man. 
and  all  further  details  were  cut  off.  For  nearly 
a  week  we  had  to  make  do  wnth  little  Ram- 
sey's assurances  that  the  investigaUon  was 
in  the  bag,  an  arrest  was  imminent,  and  there 
was  no  conspiracy. 

it  was  enough  to  make  you  think  he  knew 
something.  ^     ., 

After  nearly  a  week  of  profound  silence, 
the  Press  finally  became  resUve,  and  a  tan- 
talizing  assortment  ot   revelations   began   to 
see  print    But  none  of  this  leaked  out  soon 
enough  to  mar   the  wonderfully   featureless 
image  of  Evem  white,  the  King-Killcr.  which 
was  so  Vital  to  the  propaganda  pitch  which 
kept  "white  America"  cowed  into  submission 
while  the  Revolution   shifted   into  a   higher 
gear   That  becomes  more  and  more  interest- 
ing, the  more  vou  consider  the  Ramifications. 
The  "lone  assassin,"  also  known  as   "whUe 
America."  Is  turning  up  with  several  other 
possible  aliases  lately    One  of  them  Is     Eric 
Starvo  Gait."  an  "unemployed  seaman"  who 
Isn't  that   at   all.  according   to  the  records. 
He  seems  to  have  materialized  In  Birming- 
ham. Alabama,  last  September  and  set  about 
creating  an  Ideniiiv.  We  also  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  a  King  aide  about  a  second  person 
dashing  from  the  shrubbery,  testimony  about 
two  white  -Mustangs  instead  <if  one,  and  the 
word  Irom  the  Memphis  Police  Department 
that  other  conspirators  were  playing  games 
on  the  police  radio  frequency  in  Memphis, 
broadcasting   thrilling  accounts  of   fictional 
chases  In  the  wrong  direction. 

This  sounds  ever  more  like  a  Communist 
coup,  with  the  assassination  itself  the  work 
of  Soviet  agents.  If  the  car  abandoned  in 
Atlanta  on  Friday,  April  fifth.  Is  the  right 
car  one  can  imagine  the  assassins  as  either 
back  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  else  holed 
up  with  a  case  ol  vodka,  watching  America 
burn  live  on  TV,  right  there  In  King's  home 
town.    Who    knows?    Maybe    Ramsey    Clark 

knows  .  v.t. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  April  eighth, 
quoted  a  "federal  official"  as  saying:  "I  cant 
think  of  anv  other  single  act  that  could 
have  plaved  more  directly  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Stokelv  Carmichaels,  Rap  Browns,  and 
other  radlcalfr."  The  Communists  were  dearly 
the  chief  beneficiaries  ol  the  assassination. 

Be  that  as  it  mav.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  seems  exceedingly  determined  to 
protect  Marxist  Stokelv  Carmlchael  Irom  a 
lar  less  drastic  form  of  "martyrdom"  than 
caught  up  v.ith  King.  Human  Evnti  reports, 
on  April  thirteenth,  that  Clark,  who  "not 
only  controls  the  actions  ol  the  Justice  De- 
partment, but  has  a  strong  influence  over 
the  local  DC  fovernment  .  has  always  been 
opposed    lo    prosecuting    Stokely." 

"Clark,  u  is  recalled,  refused  to  lake  action 
against  Stokelv  last  vear.  oven  after  he  had 
threatened  to  kill  L.B.J,  at  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare conference  in  Cuba." 

Just  let  the  village  drunk  threaten  to  kill 
the  President,  and  the  Feds  come  out  cf  the 
very    woodwork     But    Stokely    seems    to    be 
something  else.  Alter  his  appearance  on  the 
platform  v.lth  Fidel  Castro  and  the  rest  o: 
The  international  terrorist  pack,  alter  chort- 
ling to  the  world  about  destroying  Western 
civilization   as  Newark   and   Detroit   burned, 
and  oncring  to  kill  a  fair  range  of  people. 
Stokelv  made  a  long,  leisurely  tour  of  The 
Communist     nations,     raving     against     his 
;  dopted  countrv  ihe  was  born  in  Trinidad  i. 
and  promising  bloody  revolution  when  he  got 

back.  •    ,    ,  . 

The  government  acted  sternly.  It  faiied  to 
give  back  his  passport  when  he  checked 
through  immlgation;  a  matter  the  Supreme 
Court  quickly  remedied. 

You  can  bet  that  shook  him  up— with  con- 
vulsive laughter; 

Ever  since  then,  Suokely  has  been  based  In 
Washington,    preparing   for   what   has   hap- 
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pened  and  will  happen.  According  to  Martin 
Ljlher  King  himself.  Stokey  Carmichael 
was  working  hand-ln-glove  with  him  on  the 
'Poor  People's  March"  which  was  supposed 
to  tie  up  the  capital  from  April  twenty- 
second  onwards.  While  April  twenty-second 
13  Lenin's  birthday.  King  said  that  Conunu- 
nlst  Stokely  had  promised  to  be  non-vio- 
lent   .  .  . 

Maybe  even  a  pretense  of  non-violence 
just  wasn't  good  enough;  maybe  It  was  time 
to  put  Stokely  In  charge. 

Whatever  the  case.  Carmlchael  was  firat 
on  the  streets  when  King  was  killed.  On  the 
night  of  April  fourth.  Stokely  led  a  maraud- 
ing band  through  Washington,  within  an 
hour  of  King's  death,  looting  stores  and 
^.mashing  windows — the  excuse  being  that 
they  had  failed  to  'honor  Dr.  King"  by  not 
closing  up  and  getting  out  of  town.  Accord- 
ing to  Stokely,  ;is  well  as  most  of  our  other 
Red  propagandists,  "white  America"  had 
killed  King.  Thus,  you  see,  'white  America" 
had  therebv  proclaimed  the  failure  of  non- 
violence, and  had  better  submit  to  unholy 
retribution. 

On  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning. 
Carmlch.^el  unleashed  such  statements  as: 
We  have  to  retaliate  for  the  deaths  of  our 
leaders.  The  execution  for  those  deaths  will 
not  be  iti'the  courtrooms  They're  eolng  to  be 
in  the  streets."  and  "Go  home  and  get  you 
a  gun  and  then  come  back  because  I  got  me 
a  gun."  and  'this  made  It  easier  for  a  lot 
of  Negroes — they  know  it's  time  to  get  guns 
now."  and  "Our  retaliation  .  will  be  In 
the  streets  of  America."  He  Is  also  reported 
to  have  waved  his  pistol  In  the  air  In  front 
of  a  gang,  on  Thursday  night.  That  same 
night,  shortly  after  CarrrUchael  screamed  for 
"executions. "  a  white  youth  was  stabbed  to 
death  when  he  stopped  for  gas;  he  was  one 
-I  the  first  casualties — casualties  which  soon 
reached  forty-three  dead  and  3.500  injured 
or  wounded. 

One  would  think  that  there  might  have 
been  something  Illegal  about  all  this  incite- 
ment to  violence,  especially  since  the  District 
Crime  Reduction  Bill  of  iast  December  was 
.supposed  to  cover  precisely  such  little  con- 
tretemps. 

Hr-^^-ever.  Stokeley's  Inununlty  to  the  law 
coes  even  a  mite  further.  On  April  sixth, 
-Saturday,  with  the  city  in  flames  and  twelve 
or  thirteen  thousand  troops  on  the  streets. 
District  police  were  busy  collecting  people 
who  were  out  after  the  4:00  p  m.  curfew. 
Thousands  were  collected,  but  not  Commu- 
nist dialectician  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Police 
.ame  upon  him.  in  the  company  of  three 
fellow  hoodltuns  (the  Washington  Post  Is 
.ilways  careful  to  describe  them  respectfully 
as  "aides"  or  "S.N.C.C.  officials"!  just  mosey- 
ing over  to  their  car  at  about  five  o'clock. 

The  Fearsome  Foursome  were  stopped,  and 
a  p>ollce  officer  was  so  bold  as  to  try  to  frisk 
Carmlchael.  (Maybe  he  thought  he  might 
have  that  gun.)  But  Stokely  is  quoted  as 
.-^aylng:  "Get  vour  hands  off  me!"  The  officer 
then  asked  him  whether  he  knew  about  the 
curfew.  Carmlchael  said  no.  .and  that  was 
that.  He  and  his  friends  went  to  the  car  and, 
presumably,  drove  off.  thus  continuing  to 
violate  the  curfew  enforced  against  less  priv- 
ileged members  of  our  society. 

Somebody  Up  There  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment likes  Stokely. 

.\ny  time  the  Justice  Department  is  asked 
why  the  laws  don't  seem  to  apply  to  Car- 
mlchael, the  reply  is  that  his  words  and  ac- 
tions are  being  "studied"  to  see  whether 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  connection  be- 
tween those  words  and  actions  and  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  going  on  in  our  country. 
But.  according  to  the  Washington  Star.  "A 
decision  on  Carmlchael  and  other  individuals 
suspected  of  riot-law  '.lolatlons  is  not  ex- 
pected Immediately."  They're  Just  so  awfully 
busy  right  now.  .  ,  . 

.At  the  federal  level,  where  the  politicians 
who  conspire  best  are  to  be  found  .  .  be- 
cause conspiracy  is  the  key  to  success  In  poll- 
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tics  .  .  .  well,  at  the  federal  level,  they  Just 
don't  believe  in  conspiracy.  They  often  laugh 
publicly  at  "the  conspiracy  theory  of  his- 
tory." trusting  that  the  masses  will  thereby 
conclude  it  is  unthinkable  for  powerful  men 
to  get  together  to  influence  events. 

Very  funny.  At  any  rate,  the  official  federal 
"line"  remains  that  the  Revolution  Is  Just 
one  darn  coincidence  on  top  of  another.  It 
was  far  from  amusing  to  watch  this  in  the 
case  of  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  really  got  going  only  on  Palm 
Sunday,  when  the  center  of  the  city  was 
contrlbxitlng  more  smoke  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  than  Sparrows  Point  steel  mill. 
By  Monday  things  were  roaring.  On  Tuesday, 
April  ninth.  Major  General  George  M.  Gei- 
ston,  head  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard, 
was  asked  whether  the  uproar  was  organized. 
A  general  he  may  be.  but  he  is  also  a  poli- 
tician. He  said  he  didn't  know  how  one 
could  determine  such  a  thing!  When  .asked 
about  the  presence  of  the  same  people  at 
many  different  fires,  he  suggested  that  per- 
haps they  were  Just  more  sensitive  to  where 
the  fun  was.  Yes  General,  maybe  they  had 
ESP. 

No  conspiracy.  No  organization.  Well.  Gov- 
ernor Splro  Agnew  spilled  the  beans  to  some 
extent  on  April  eleventh,  when  he  said  It 
was  "no  mere  coincidence"  that  Carmlchael 
had  dropped  by  on  April  third  (the  day  be- 
fore King's  murder)  to  meet  with  "local 
Black  Power  leaders  and  known  crimi- 
nals. .  .  ."  And.  the  Governor  blurted.  "It 
was  no  accident  that  one  such  advocate  (of 
violence!  appeared  at  eight  separate  fires  be- 
fore the  fire  chief  could  get  there." 

Of  course  the  Governor  wasn't  naming  any 
names,  but  newsman  Gene  Oishl  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  tilled  in  the  reader  from  what 
must  have  been  the  fund  of  common  knowl- 
edge among  reporters.  He  said  Governor  .Ag- 
new was  making  "an  apparent  reference  to 
Walter  H.  Lively,  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Urban  Coalition  and  head  of  the  Union  for 
Jobs  or  Income  Now."  We  pay  Walter  513,000 
a  year  to  "fight  poverty."  He  has  so  many 
talents. 

.Also  without  naming  names,  leaving  them 
to  be  filled  In  by  reporters.  Agnew  referred 
to  the  recent  activities  of  S.N.C.C.'s  man  on 
the  scene.  Robert  B.  Moore,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Negro  "leaders"  and  "known  crimi- 
nals" Stokely  had  been  meeting  with  when 
he  paid  the  city  that  visit,  three  days  be- 
fore it  burned.  On  April  tenth,  Baltimore's 
Mayor  Tommy  D'Alesandro  told  reporters 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun  that  "there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  of  the  street  gangs  acted 
under  the  direction  of  leaders  working  with 
well-laid    plans.-" 

Out  in  Chicago,  Mayor  Richard  Daley  was 
pven  more  explicit  in  his  press  cotiference 
of  April  16.  1968.  With  the  evidence  from 
his  Police  Intelligence  Division  at  hand,  he 
declared:  "Anyone  who  doesn't  think  It  was 
a  conspiracy  should  go  out  and  take  a  look 
at  It  and  see  which  buildings  have  been 
^pared."  Concerned  about  the  Revolution, 
Daley  issued  new  orders  to  Chicago's  police: 
In  the  event  of  arson — shoot  to  kill.  In  Chi- 
cago, at  least,  the  Reds  had  thrown  one 
Molotov  cocktail  too  many. 

Further  down  In  the  political  ranks,  there 
were  others  mad  enough  at  the  moment  to 
say  in  public  what  the  public  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  hear.  Reporter  Alvin  Sanoff  caught 
one  of  the  overworked  Judges  snapping  at 
a  rioter  in  Baltimore.  "When  you  left  North 
Carolina,  did  you  know  there  was  going  to 
be  a  riot  here?" 

The  rioter's  lawyer  answered  for  him,  say- 
ing that  his  client  had  come  to  Baltimore 
"a  week  ago." 

(Let's  see.  a  week  ago.  That  would  be  .  .  . 
April  third,  the  date  of  Stokely's  tour.) 

"Yes.  I  know."  the  Judge  Is  ref)orted  to 
have  said.  "It  takes  a  week  or  so  to  get 
ready  for  these  things."  Fifty  dollars,  please. 
That  was  the  penalty.  Well,  Judge,  why  not? 
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When  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General  Fred 
Vinson  Jr..  who  was  in  charge  of  your  city 
while  It  was  occupied  by  twelve  thousand 
Army  and  federalized  National  Guard  troops. 
said  on  April  tenth,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
hard  evidence  of  any  outside  agitation,"  that 
becomes  the  line.  Right?  That  became  the 
word  from  on  high.  You  should  be  able  to 
fib  in  support  of  it  at  least  as  well  as  Mary- 
land's General  Gelston!  Only  in  an  election 
year,  and  when  your  support  may  mean  a 
Presidential  election,  can  you  dare  to  do  what 
Mayor  Daley  did.  Truth  is  a  political  prob- 
lem for  you.  Judge,  Right? 

But  you  do  wonder  what  sort  of  problem 
we  have  in  the  -Attorney  General's  shop  in 
Washington,  don't  you? 

Governor  .Agnew  offered  some  other  choice 
quotes  from  Stokely's  contributions  to  u 
constructive  dialogue  in  .'Vmerica.  Exactly  a 
year  before  King  was  eliminated,  Carmlchael, 
then  just  beginning  the  Reds'  campaign  to 
convert  Negro  colleges  into  Revolutionary 
academies,  had  these  thoughts  to  oiler  il.e 
Impressionable  young  of  Miles  College,  iii 
Birmingham,  Alabama:  ^ 

To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Your  brothers  in  the  ghettoes 
are  going  to  wake  up  with  matches  .  .  .  if 
a  white  rnaA  tries  to  walk  over  you,  kill 
him  .  .  .  one  match,  and  you  can  retaliate. 
Burn,  baby,  burn.  .  .  .  We're  going  to  tear 
the  cities  up.  .  .  . 

We  understand  that,  a  year  later,  the  gov- 
ernment is  still  "studying"  this  sort  of  thing. 
to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  somethlnc 
wrong  with  it,  whether  perhaps  there  mitrht 
be  some  casual  relationship  between  euch 
words  and  the  cadres  the  Reds  post  on  cam- 
puses, and  the  destruction  which  .seems  to 
follow  In  their  wake.  Stokely  tells  us  what 
the  Communists  are  going  to  do,  and  then  it 
happens,  and  we  wonder  why.  Coincidence. 
Right? 

Early  this  year,  the  student  newspaper  f 
the  New  York  University  Law  Center  .re- 
ported, in  a  tone  of  gasping  admiration, 
speech  by  John  Wilson,  another  SN.CC. 
terrorist  who  returned  from  a  briefing  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  North  Vietnam  !,•,-: 
fall.  Wilson,  who  was  invited  and  handsome- 
ly paid  to  do  this,  belabored  the  titterinc 
assemblage  of  sick-minded  whites  with  cas- 
ual offers  to  wipe  them  out.  Yes,  he  said,  '.ve 
intend  to  destroy  .Ajnenca.  What  do  we 
want?  "Maybe  a  dictatorship,"  said  Wilson, 
who  can  tell?  Yes,  many  Negroes  will  be 
killed,  but  lots  of  whites,  too.  And  if  Wilson's 
team  wins,  he  told  these  decayed  specimens 
of  humanity  inhabiting  the  Law  School  of 
New  York  University,  there  won't  be  enough 
of  you  out  there  left  to  represent  a  problem. 

His  v.-hite  audience  cheered! 

What  else?  We  liave  alluded  to  the  Com- 
munists' recent  campaign  to  convert  Negro 
colleges  into  training  camps  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  have  been  allowed  to  do  .so  almost 
without  Impediment.  One  of  the  wildest  cf 
these  insurrectionist  encampments.  Howard 
University,  supplied  a  good  deal  of  the  lead- 
ership for  the  Washington  attack. 

Barely  a  month  before,  the  radical  ele- 
ment of  the  student  body  had  taken  over 
the  University  (which  is  supported  by  the 
federal  government,  of  course),  and  re- 
mained in  control  for  days,  engaging  In  such 
intellectual  exercises  as  massed  chanting  of 
"Umgowa  I  BlacV:  powa!" 

What  the  mass  media  did  not  choose  to  re- 
port, at  the  time,  was  the  sort  of  thlnt; 
which  editors  of  National  Review  dug  up  and 
published  in  their  Issue  for  April  23,  1968. 
Quoting  a  "popular  leader"  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity: 

"I  had  a  dream.  Darkness,  all  hlack.  Then 
a  big  1968  biased.  The  letters  were  all  flam- 
ing, man.  Then  mobs.  Mobs  of  Negroes,  man. 
Swarming  up  to  the  White  Hcm.'^e  and  into 
the  White  House.  .».nd  crab  Johnson,  and 
drag  I'.im  outside  and  cut  off  'hat  motha's 
head   right   there   on   the   front   porch.   And 


then  into  Mayor  Washington's  office.  And 
Negroes  stabbing,  stabbing,  killing  that  Tom 
swarms  of  Negroes.  Streets  running  with 
blood  And  1  hear  shots.  And  then  a  voice 
comes  to  me  out  of  the  thunder-^us'  as 
plain,  man— and  says.^^-The  Negro  millen- 
nium is  close  at  hand." 

On  April  fifth.  Howard  University  replaced 
the  American  flag  with  the  flag  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  on  April  sixth  it  was  worth  a 
plctiire  and  story  in  the  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  devoted  to  civic  events. 

Howard  University's  President  James 
Nabrit,  who  was  nearly  deposed  by  revolu- 
tionaries, seems  to  have  been  humbled  and 
disciplined  by  the  event.  He  praised  Martin 
Luther  King  at  a  student  gathering,  "while 
black  students  pulled  down  the  American 
flag  thev  rejected,  and  in  its  place  raised  the 
■Black  Nationalist'  flag  of  black,  red.  and 
gold.'' 

Those  colors  probably  stand  for  black  revo- 
lution, blood,  and  loot:  but  the  Star  didn't 
say.  though  it  noted: 

'4  lew  in  the  crowd  protested  .  .  .  but  they 
vere  outvoted.  .  .  .  There  was  a  slight  tus.ile 
as  a  faculty  member  attempted  to  stop  the 
lowering,  then  quiet,  then  cheers  as  the 
Amcncan  fiag  was  neatly  folded  and  carried 
away  and  the  Black  Nationalist  flag  was 
raised. 

The  crowd  was  quiet,  orderly,  cheering  only 
as  speakers  declared.  'If  1  die.  I  icitl  take 
one  ichite  inan  with  me.  Correction,  the  ratio 
is-  two-to-one.  I'll  take  two  white  men.''  Fists 
shot  up  in  the  Black  Power  .salute  as  a  girl 
varned  "The  white  man  has  committed 
nenocide  for  years.  Now  we  shall  commit 
oinocidc." 

That  Communist  clinched-fist  salute  really 
■  ets  around,  doesn't  It? 

The  American  taxpayer,  through  the  fed- 
eral government,  supinely  continues  to 
nurture  "his  nest  of  vipers;  we.  the  people. 
-iipport  Howard  University— it  is  a  federal 
institution.  As  usual,  we  are  paying  for  the 
,  ost  of  our  own  destruction.  Federal  authori- 
ties wont  stop  this  and  they  won't  -allow 
.nvone  else  to  .'^top  it— even  as  Washington 
and  more  than  a  hundred  U.S.  cities  burn. 
We  need  some  new  federal  authorities, 
that's  all.  Men  who  will  stand  up  for  America. 


The  extent  of  the  thievery  during  the  in- 
surrection was  literally  unparalleled  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  was  so  ridiculously  simple. 
The  police  were  ordered  not  to  bother  with 
anything  so  petty  as  stealing,  and  the  word 
went   around.   It    began   with    the   brassiest 
voung  hoodlums.  Nothing  happened  to  them. 
.so   their   numbers  multiplied    like   cultured 
•erms.  Within  hours,  no  more,  people  of  all 
..ges  and  sexes  were  smashing  windows  and 
t;rabbing  loot— nearly  two  thousand  homes 
"ind  shops  were  WTecked  or  ransacked.  Time 
magazine  of  April  19,  1968.  noted  that  in  New 
York  City  lone  patrolmen  were  even  "ordered 
•D   ignore   the   plundering   and   avert   traffic 
backups  that  could  make  riot  scenes  more 
perilous'— for  the  escaping  looters. 

Then  there  was  the  burning.  Now.  looting 
means  free  goodies;  everyone  can  understand 
rind  enjoy  that,  the  benefits  are  immediate 
,ind  tangible.  And  those  who  loot  think  no 
more  of  fne  consequences  than  a  drunk  wor- 
ries about  the  hangover.  But.  by  "restrain- 
ing" the  police,  the  "Liberals"  permitted  tens 
if  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  buildings  to  be 
ourned.   Washington   had   over   a   thousand 
fires  deliberately  set;   Baltimore  had  nearly 
eight   hundred.   Whole  blocks  were   burned 
out,   stores   and   Industries   destroyed,   hun- 
dreds,   perhaps   thousands   of    families    left 
homeless    and    destitute,    and    workers    left 
jobless. 

Clearly,  the  arson  was  not  a  spontaneous 
-affair  at  all.  It  was  deliberate  destruction, 
with  no  tangible  benefits  for  the  arsonist.  It 
was  a  terrorist  tactic,  period.  So  what  If  an 


eleven-month-old  baby  burns  to  death  in 
Its  crib,  as  happened  in  Chicago?  You  can't 
make  a  Revolution  without  that  sort  of  thing 
happening.  Mayor  Daley  called  it  the  work 
of  revolutionary  conspirators — small  con- 
solation to  the  mother  of  an  asphyxiated 
child.  .  ^       , 

Still  is  there  an  over-all,  dominant  federal 
policy  behind  letting  the  Insurrectionists  get 
awav"  with  everything?  Yes,  there  is.  In  the 
aftermath  of  nine  days  of  unparalleled  vio- 
lence, the  Administration  has  even  had  the 
gall  to  brag  about  it  to  the  public. 

On  Sunday,  April  fourteenth,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  the  following  lunacy: 
Officiaii  confirmed  today  the  impression 
gained  by  many  observers  during  the  latest 
urban  rioting  that  the  Federal  government 
had  evolved  a  new  and  ■humanitarian"  plan 
for  the  control  of  disorders  with   minimum 

violence.  .      ^ 

The  new  concept  [in  interesting  contrast 
to  RA.M.'s  "new  concept"],  planned  m  se- 
crecy and  great  detail  for  the  rioting  expected 
later  this  summer,  places  life  above  property 
m  the  suppression  of  looting  and  burning  and 
thus  accepts  property  loss  to  avoid  killing. 

But  the  overall  objective  is  to  reduce  hoth 
the  loss  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life  by 
the  use  of  overwhelming  law  enforcement 
manpower— including  liberal  deployments  of 
National  Guard  and  Army  troops,  newly 
trained  in  the  government's  tactics  of  re- 
straint— as  a  substitute  for  gunfire. 

The  policy  .  .  .  is  largely  the  work  of  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  officials  said. 
Government  lawyers  who  participated  m 
the  secret  planning  for  what  one  of  them 
called  "this  ad  hoc  shift  in  balance  between 
human  and  property  rights"  described  the 
legal  implications  as  "enormous"  and  "pro- 
found." 

Yes,  one  would  have  to  say  that.  The  dis- 
tinction between  "hiunan"  and  "property" 
rights  is  as  phony ^s  Ramsey  Clark  himself: 
the  property  does  not  suffer  anguish  and  feel 
the  pain  of  watching  all  It  worked  for  crushed 
and  burned,  but  the  owner,  who  is  human, 
does.  The  right  to  own  property,  and  to  pro- 
tect it  happens  to  be  a  very  human  right, 
and  a  very  basic  one.  If  Ramsey  Clark  and 
"government  lawyers"  have  decided  that  it 
hardly  exists  any  more,  then  they  are  either 
insane  or  Communist  gangsters.  It's  that 
simple.  The  Times  continues: 

under  ancient  common  law.  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  defend  property  by  force,  even  by 
killing,  to  forestall  a  serious  crime  such  as 
robbery,  burglary  or  arson. 

"The  law  hasn't  changed,"  one  informed 
official  said,  "But  the  way  it's  being  enforced 
has  changed  tremendously.  That  old  .stuff 
about  looters  will  be  .s'lot  on  sight  is  for  the 
history  books  and  maybe  the  movies." 

.'Vnd  then,  dear  reader,  we  get  to  a  most 
interesting  point.  Not  only  do  our  "leaders" 
not  intend  to  be  beastly  to  those  who  want 
to  steal  or  destroy  our  property  and  burn 
and  loot  our  homes,  but  they  oven  stand 
there  and  tell  you  that  the  revolutionaries 
are  now  m  well  armed  and  organized  that 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  don't  dare  to 
shoot  for  fear  of  casualties! 

This  is  also  nonsense,  basically,  but  take 
a  look  at  the  line  of  thought: 

"We  are  going  to  be  greatly  misunder- 
stood,"  a  Justice  Department  lawyer  said. 
■Our  critics  think  we  are  just  being  thought- 
ful of  Negro  iioodlums.  In  fact,  we  have 
operated  on  a  number  of  assumptions.  .  .  ■ 
We  say  this  is  a  matter  of  effectiveness  as 
well  as  saving  lives.  There  really  is  no  alter- 
native, and  the  people  who  are  saying,  'Why 
didn't   you   shoot?'   don't   understand   that 

yet." 

He  added,  "The  other  side  has  gtms."  Most 
officials  were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  im- 
plicatton  that  the  police  restraint  was  dlc- 
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tated   In   part  by  a   new  tactical  capability 
of  some  of  the  rioters  to  shoot  back.* 

But  one  Defense  Department  official  was 
frank  about  it.  "I  would  say,"  he  said,  "that 
n  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  recognize 
what  a  Black  Power  demonstrator  means 
irith  his  placard.  I  .4m  .4  Man.'  If  you  want 
to  say  that  it  took  a  lot  of  these  people  arm- 
ing themselves  to  emphosice  that  they  are 
human  beings  and  cannot  just  be  shot  down 
even  when  they  are  terribly  wrong,  then  you 
would  be  somewhere  near  the  mark." 

None  of  the  officials  questioned  would 
allow  the  use  of  their  names.  They  acknowl- 
edged that  their  worst  doubts  were  whether 
local  officials,  who  retain  their  authority  un- 
til Federal  force  is  requested,  would  follow 
the  policy  of  restraint. 

ihese  iedernl  officials  think  they  are  per- 
fectlv  brilliant.  Look,  in  Detroit  last  year, 
forty-nine  people  were  killed,  and  in  this 
past  uproar,  only  forty-three  were  killed  by 
ihelr  incomplete  tally.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  .success?  The  statlstlcally-mlnded  offlcials 
were  not  even  interested  in  a  distinction  he- 
tween  victims  and  criminals!  And,  is  the 
"other  side"  too  well  armed  for  the  U.S. 
Armv? 

Another  aspect  of  this  vastly  clever  plan 
was  the  widespread  use  of  curfews.  Although 
full  data  are  not  available  at  this  time,  it  is 
likely  that  at  least  ten  million  urban  and 
suburban  Americans  had  to  stay  off  their  own 
streets  for  anywhere  between  a  day  and  a 
week  or  more.  Cook  County  (Chicago!  ac- 
counts for  more  than  five  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  then  there  were  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Kansas  City,  Baltimore.  Washington,  and  a 
host  of  smaller  cities. 

.So  more  than  ten  million  Americans  can 
be  ordered  off  the  streets  and  confined  to 
v/hat  amounts  to  house  arrest — because  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  need  elbow  room? 
Hardlv  that! 

The  Times  explains:  "The  curfew  In  Wash- 
ington yielded  more  than  half  of  the  6000  ar- 
rests. It  gave  the  police  grounds  for  arrest 
on  the  relatively  minor  charge  of  curfew 
violation  with  far  less  danger  of  confronta- 
tions requiring  force,  such  as  the  pursuit  and 
apprehension  of  suspected  looters." 

It's   difficult    to    say    exactly    what    that 
means;    if  It  means  what  it  says,   however, 
the  Government  was  afraid  of  "confronta- 
tions requiring  force,"  and  was  also  solicitous 
of  the  police  records  of  the  insurrectionists. 
Anybody  could  be  swept  up  as  a  curfew  vio- 
lator (and  the  penalty  is  currently  twenty- 
live  dollars  collateral,  in  Washington).  This 
would  be  a  "minor  charge"  compared  to  at- 
tempted murder,  burglary,  or  arson.  A  man 
wouldn't  risk  losing  his  federal  Job.  or  his 
s«-cur.ty  clearance,  over  a  mere  curfew  viola- 
tion, now  would  he?  U.S.  News  <L-  World  Re- 
port of  April  22,  1968.  thought  it  worth  not- 
ing that   of   those  arrested  for  looting  and 
rioting  diuing  the  insurrection  in  Washing- 
ton, a  significant  number  "held  government 

jobs."' 

Things  reach  this  point  In  the  first  place 
through  "restraint."  For  example,  before 
troops  were  called  to  Washington  on  AprU 
fourth.  Police  Commissioner  Murphy  admit- 
ted, without  apology,  that  he  had  frequently 


•  Tbe  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  10.  1968. 
noted:  "White  men  identifying  themselves 
as  Communists  have  offered  a  south  side 
Negro  gang  hand  grenades  and  automatic 
rifles  m  the  event  of  a  riot,  a  gang  leader 
marked  for  death  by  his  comrades  has  told 
Intelligence  unit  detectives. 

"The  standing  offer  includes  automatic 
weapons  mounted  on  Jeeps  that  could  be 
transported  to  anv  riot  area  in  the  city  in 
.semi-trailers,  according  to  the  gang 
leader.  .  .  . 

•The  ganf  since  has  obtained  several  cases 
of  weapons  from  black  nationalist  groups, 
according  to  the  loader,  and  now  has  hand 
grenades,  automatic  rifles,  and  sniper  scopes 
In  Its  arsenal." 
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oither  failed  to  put  men  In  action,  or  had 
DuUed  them  out  of  action,  because  they 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  use  their  guns. 
Commenting  on  the  matter,  the  Boston 
Globe,  on  April  fourteenth,  reported: 

The  District  Police  went  far  not  to  pro- 
voke an  incident,  or  to  get  involved  to  the 
point  where  their  guns  might  be  necessary 
for  self-protection.  At  one  point  on  Friday, 
a  squad  of  police  were  ordered  to  withdraw 
from  a  location  of  mass  looting.  Says  PnbHc 
Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy.  'Their 
continued  presence  could  easily  have  turned 
the  situation  into  an  even  more  dangerous 

The  Globe  s-  Washington  Bureau  Chief  evi- 
dently buvs  the  line  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
•restraint?-  the  -property  damage  ended  rela- 

tlvelv  soon."  „    „  ,     .        ,^ 

A  week  Is  "relatively  soon'  ?  Relative  to 
.vhaf  World  War  11? 

When  the  downtown  area  of  the  District 
lay  Uterallv  under  a  pall  of  smoke,  by  mid- 
afternoon  of  April  fourth.  It  was  time  to  put 
into  effect  long-prepared  plans  for  the  mlU- 
tary  occupation  of  the  capital.  Officials  who 
insist,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  insur- 
rections are  quite  -sponUineous"  affairs,  had 
on  the  oiher  hand  "spontaneously"  devl.sed 
a  nation-wide  scheme  which  could  be  used 
to  fill  every  American  city  with  federal  troops 
In  a  matter  of  hours  or  days. 

The  Globe  report  continues:  "The  Army  s 
national  riot  plan  is  .  .  .  called  Oper.ulon 
Garden  Plot  When  Washington  erupted  ,  .  . 
its  individual  contingency  riot  plan.  Opera- 
tion Cabin  Gu.Trd.  went  into  effect  after 
months  of  planning.  General  Ralph  E.  Haines 
formally  took  charge  of  Task  Force 
Washington.'  " 

Troops  had  .ilreadv  been  briefed,  it  seems, 
on  the  citvs  geographv  and  socio-economic 
problems,  and  officers  in  mufti  were  prowl- 
ing Washington  even  as  the  violence  erupted. 
Whyi"  Because  the  government  knew  that  the 
Consplracv  was  plaruilng  to  move.  And  the 
military  was  made  to  sit  on  its  hands  and 
•cait  to  contain  the  insurrectionists  with 
■ -estralnt"  whUe  whole  cities  burned.  You 
doubt  it  wa3  planned;  you  doubt  anyone 
■-.new?  Drew  Pearson,  hardly  ever  acctised  of 
being  a  Rlghtwlng  Extremist,  reported  '.In 
his  column  of  April  12.  1968: 

Its  now  learned  that  the  original  sched- 
ule for  burning  the  capital  was  June  18-19. 
It  was  also  planned  that,  after  federal 
troops  had  moved  into  Washington,  black 
terrorists  would  move  on  to  Baltimore  be- 
fore troops  could  get  there. 

The  target,  date  was  stepped  up  from  June 
to  .ipril  after  Kino's  assassination.  It's  sijr- 
nuicant  that  Baltimore  was  quite  peaceful 
during  the  first  two  days  of  rioting  in  Wash- 
ington. ,  ,  ,, 
According  to  a  Boston  Globe  report  of  April 
twelfth.  General  Haines  had  explained  that 
•  establishing  contact  with  local  officials  :ind 
police  and  advance  planning,  are  important 
in  easing  the  dispatch  of  thousands  of  troops 
inta a  strange  citv.  especially  if  it's  in  names.'' 
Preventing  a  cltv  from  being  burned  in  the 
first  place,  vou  see.  is  not  in  the  General's 
book — even  "when  the  timetable  of  the  con- 
splracv Is  known. 

Of  course,  the  plan  worked  well  enough 
as  far  as  military- police  coordination  was 
concerned.  In  Washington,  each  precinct 
was  simply  turned  into  a  company  or  battal- 
ion headquarters,  and  the  troops  were  t-sed 
like  extra  policemen.  There  were  shades  of 
Vietnam  in  the  language  used— military  offi- 
cers had  police  and  civilian  "counterparts." 
for  instance. 

Well,  one  nice  thing  about  fighting  a  civil 
war  m  your  own  country — you  don't  have 
the  language  problem. 

Washington's  Second  Precinct  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Conmy 
Jr  He  described  his  operation  to  James 
Doyle,  the  Boston  Globe's  Washington  Bureau 
Chief,  as  follows: 

By   7:45   p  m.   on   Friday   evening   I  had 
more  than  two  companies  of  men  and  ^y 
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command  post  set  up.  By  9  p.m.  we  were  in 
position."  ' 

"In  position."  according  to  Doyle,  meant 
"dug  In  around  Seventh  and  Fourteenth 
Streets,  where  the  burning  and  looting  was 
concentrated." 

•First."  said  the  Colonel.  'We  conducted 
a  sweep  of  the  street  to  provide  flre-fightlng 
protection.  Then  we  set  up  patrol  and  static 
positions.  Saturday  morning  we  were  rein- 
forced by  another  company.  By  Sunday  we 
had  narrowed  the  area  down  to  one  between 
Sixth  and  Ninth  Streets,  and  on  Sunday  it 
was  narrowed  to  Seventh  Street  itself." 

This  situation  briefing  was  made  before  a 
large  map  of  the  precinct  In  which  the  major 
tactical  objectives — liquor  stores — were 
marked  in  red.  Stores  of  lesser  interest  were 
also  marked. 

••Once;  the  area  was  secured."  Doyle  re- 
ports. •611  these  stores  were  posted  with 
guards,  and  the  looting  came  to  an  abrupt 
end." 

There  wasn't  much  left  by  Sunday  'night 
anyway. 

General  Haines  said  'there  were  almost  no 
incidents  of  sniping."  but  neither  the  Gen- 
eral nor  the  Colonel  explained  rchy  it  took  a 
battalion  of  troops  two  days  to  reach  Seventh 
Street. 

Operation  Cabin  Guard  i  would  the  Cabin 
happen  to  be  the  White  House':"  i  is  accounted 
by  its  creators  a  great  success.  General 
Haines  was  detached,  you  might  say,  from 
his  Pentagon  duties  as  Army  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  so  that  he  could  step  across  the  Po- 
tomac and  command  15.246  men  in  the 
field — Task  Force  Washington. 

It  makes  you  wonder  what  he  considered 
a  secure  rear  area.  The  Pentagon  courtyard, 
perhaps. 

And.  the  General  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact    that    his    men    fired    precisely    fifteen 
rounds  during  the  operation. 
That's  right  Fifteen  shots. 
Meanwhile,  of  course: 

The  United  States  was  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  world  for  ten  days.  Even  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  the  Michigan  "Liberal."  complained 
that  Washington  looked  like  a  "banana  re- 
public." and  the  Dominican  Republic  offered 
us  troops  to  protect  their  Embassy  and  help 
restore  law  and  order. 

.About  fifteen  million  dollars  ico'th  of  :n- 
suied  property  iras  destroyed  in  tie  nation's 
capital. 

More  than  one  thousand  .fires  were  .<et  i  i 
Washington. 

About  1.400  citizens  of  the  capital  District 
tcere  left  homeless. 

Eleven  Washmgtonians  were  killed  iOniy 
one  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order) . 

Commercial  aircraft  seeking  to  land  at 
Washington  National  Airport  were  'old  by 
Air  Traffic  Control  to  stay  above  five  thou- 
sand feet  over  the  city,  due  to  reports  w 
planes  being  fired  upon. 

Only  fifteen  shots  fired.  Magnificent  per- 
formance! Perhaps  Adam  'Varmolinsky  or 
someone  like  him  can  decorate  General 
Haiaes.  How  about  the  Good  Conduct  Medal 
witli  chicken-feather  cluster'? 

But  then,  he  was  only  following  orders. 
In  anticipation  of  all  these  •'spontaneous" 
riots,  the  New  York  Times  noted  t.aat  the 
Pentagon  had  thoughtfully  set  aside  fifteen 
,  thousand  Regular  Army  troops,  r.nd  orga- 
nized them  into  •'seven  small,  brigade-level 
task  forces  of  more  than  2000  men  each, 
which  have  been  tailored  for  riot-control 
work."  The  Times  also  reported,  on  April 
sixth,  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  and  the  Army  Operations 
Center  In  the  Pentagon,  served  "m  effect,  as 
a  national  command  post  for  riot-control 
work.  "  The  War  in  Vietnam  could  wait  in 
line,  it  seems,  for  the  attentions  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. 

As  If  that  were  not  enough,  in  the  first 
weekend  of  rioting,  over  twenty  thousand 
Regular  Army  troops  were  in  action  around 
the  country,  and  we  were  hearing  about  how 
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the  Strategic   Reserve  could  supply  another 
twenty  thousand,  if  necessary. 

"Army  generals  stressed."  s-iid  the  H'a.v'i- 
ington  Post  on  April  ninth,  "t'nat  if  trouble 
broke  out  overseas.  Strategic  Reserve  units 
could  be  airlifted  directly  from  their  big-cily 
bivouacs  to  staging  areas  abroad" 

Physically  possible,  but  it  Just  doesn't 
sound  very  brilliant  to  leave  the  nation's 
cities  in  flames  to  fight  Reds  elsewhere. 

Over  the  weekend  of  April  sixth  iind 
seventh,  a  total  of  55.000  Army  and  National 
Guard  troops  were  in  action  in  twelve  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  another 
300  000  National  Guardsmen  waited  aroiiml 
in  uniform,  for  more  •spontaneovis  "  riots  to 
escape  the  control  of  the  politically  To- 
strained"  police.  The  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand and  Tactical  Air  Command  made  over 
six  hundred  troop-carrying  flights  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  in  addition,  •sixty-eiglit 
giant  troop  transports"  were  standing  reudv 
tT  move  armnrcd  forces  into  Memphis,  froin 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky. 

Those  who  wonder  why  more  than  halt  a 
million  troops  can't  seem  to  get  anywhere  in 
Vietnam  might  look  closer  to  home  for  tlie 
ans'A-er.  By  Sunday.  April  .seventh,  about 
12.500  troops  were  trying  to  get  some  sort  oi 
a  lid  back  on  Washington.  The  total  h.ter 
went  to  15.246.  Their  orders  were  very  .strict 
on  the  subject  of  not  being  discourteous  to 
rioters,  not  mistreating  looters,  never-nevpr 
even  to  load  a  weapon  without  speial  orders, 
and  to  detain,  perhaps,  but  not  really  arrest 
kindly  looters  and  insurrectionists. 

For  this  there  were  required,  in  addition  to 
the  Washington  police  i  about  2.400  men  )  and 
the  DC.  National  Guard,  and  miscellaneous 
forces  like  the  National  Park  Police,  the  fol- 
lowing units: 

A  brigade  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Diiismn. 
brought  in  from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina: 
a  brigade  from  the  First  Armored  Division 
brought  from  Fort  Hood.  Texas:  2.000  men  ot 
the  III  Corps  Artillery  Brigade,  brought  from 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma:  the  6th  Armored  Cavalri 
Regiment,  from  Fort  .Meade.  .Maryland:  t'nr 
Third  Infantry  Regiment,  from  Fort  .V.uc-. 
Washington:  the  91st  Combat  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, from  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia;  the  710ti'. 
Travsportation  Battalion,  from  Fort  Eustr. 
Virginia;  the  544th  Supply  and  Service  Bat- 
talion, from  Fort  Lee.  Virginia;  the  ."jO^-d 
Military  Police  Battalion,  from  Fort  Bragg. 
North  Carolina:  the  .Marine  Corps  School 
Battalion,  from  Quantico.  Virginia. 

It  v.-as  quite  a  spectacle.  Imagine  if  you  cm 
the  dull  glow  of  dozens  of  snipercopes  r. round 
the  White  House— to  keep  a  horde  of  thieving 
adolescents  from  walking  off  v.-ith  Lady  Bird's 
Easter  bonnet  right  out  of  the  bedroom 
closet! 

YovL  wonder  what  they're  going  to  do  about 
campaign  ribbons  for  this  one. 

The  policy  of  "humamtarian"  restraint  ot 
the  police,  and  concern  for  "human"  rights 
over  property  rights,  was  carried  to  rather 
ludicrous  lengths  everywhere  the  "Liberals" 
were  in  control.  In  Chattanooga.  Tennessee, 
according  to  a  U.P.I,  report  dated  April 
ninth: 

Police  fed  fried  chicken  and  steak  to  150 
chanting  Negroes  Tuesday,  but  after  eating 
their  fill,  they  surged  into  downtoun- streets 
and  began  breaking  uindoivs  and  looting. 
Theii  scattered  before  a  police  shore  of  force. 
Officers  arrested  about  two  dozen  youths,  but 
Police  Commissioner  James  (Bookie)  Turner 
cautioned  his  men.  "Don't  press  curfew  ar- 
rests yet."  referring  to  a  24-hour  curfew  im- 
posed by  the  .Mayor. 

That's  something  of  it  in  a  nutshell,  isn't 
It?  A  round-the-clock  curfew  on  the  decent, 
law-abiding  majority,  and  free  goodies  and 
immumty  from  prosecution  for  law-break- 
ing for  the  revolutionaries  and  tlielr  Juvenile 
troops: 

Police  said  .  .  .  About  150  youths  stopped 
at  the  Greyhound  bus  station  and  began 
chanting  "We  want  food!  We  want  food!" 
Police   finally   told    them   to   go   inside   and 


help  themselves,  even   though    they  had  no 
money.  ^   . 

"It's  a  good  thing  they're  giving  it  to  us 
because  we  would  have  taken  it  if  they 
hadn't."  one  of  the  youths  yelled,  his  plate 
piled  high  with  fried  chicken,  vegetables,  and 

Chattanooga's  Mayor  Ralph   Kelley  blared 
through  a   bullhorn.  "You  have  made  your 
point    We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  provide 
the  Negro  community  with  a  better  way  of 
life.    This    will    not    help."    Meanwhile,    the 
destruction  went  on. 

This  was  almost  as  craven  a  performance 
as  that  of  James  Miller.  President  of  Western 
NUchipan     University     at     Kalamazoo,     who 
signed  a  confession  of  white  "guilt"  for  the 
King  assassination  and  was  then  allowed  to 
have  the  trappings  of  administration  restored 
to  him— like  control  of  the  AdmUUstratlon 
Building,  for  instance. 

The    arrogance    of    the    army    of    pillagers 
which  occupied  so  manv  of  our  cities  early 
m  April  was  simplv  boundless.  Philadelphia 
'•iquirer  renorter  Joseph  Gouleen  described 
Vne  scene  iii  downtown  Washington  late  Prt- 
clav.  April  fourth: 

Young  Negro  looters  danced  into  .^mashed 
tore-fronts  within  two  blocks  of  the  White 
House   jeering  police,  cursmg  any  white  per- 
son who  came  into  sight,  grabbing  cameras. 
■  lathing  and  jewelry.  ...  .  ..        „ 

■Hey    honkie.  let   me  take  your  picture. 
nnc  youth  yelled  to  a  policeman  on  F  Street, 
■raving  a  Polaroid  camera  ivith  flash  attach- 
ment he  had  just  snatched  from  a  inndow 
disttlav    The  policeman  didn't  answer.  "Hey, 

,ou-white don't  hear  me?"  There  were 

,n-o  dull  plops  as  the  tear-gas  canisters  hit. 
.  A  high-pitched,  nervous  giggle  and  then 
'ifte.en  Negroes  were  running  north.  .   .  . 

such  stories  were  multiplied  a  thousand- 
io'.d  Those  razzed,  cursed,  and  jostled  In  the 
-treets  included  such  ranking  luminaries  as 
Oovernor  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  ( who 
ib-orbed  it  with  practiced  grace  i  and  Lleu- 
•enant  General  Robert  York,  in  charge  of 
t'.ie  twelve  thousand  men  restraining  the 
Baltimore  revolutionaries.  „     ..    .   v,* 

Leonard  Downie.  a  Washington  Post  right- 
•  linker  and  uTlter.  took  his  soft,  safe  self- 
righteous  person  down  to  one  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  stations  and  listened  dls- 
upprovinglv  M  the  remarks  of  exhausted  and 
frustrated  policemen  coming  off  a  twelve- 
hour  shift.  Mr.  Downie  must  have  had  to 
scribble  furiouslv.  He  detected  "racial  epi- 
thets" and  such  "veiled  racial  taunts"  as 
calling  the  rioters  "welfare  people."  One  can 
iust  imagine  Leonard  straining  to  get  the 
men's  badge  numbers,  so  that  they  can  be  in- 
formed more  clearly  about  who  is  allowed  to 
.scream  unrestrained  vilification— and  who 
has  to  take  it  and  like  It. 

He  reports  further  that  "there  were  strong 
c  mplaints   about   the   orders  for  restraint 
tiiven      by      Police      Commissioner     Patrick 

Murohv:  ,  ,     .      m    t- 

■Hav  vou  heard  of  any  trouble  m  Ph'la- 
dc'phia''''  a  policeman  asked  a  reporter.  "Of 
roiir^c  not."  the  officer  continued.  "They've 

oor  Ri~to  there."  r,„„i. 

{Philadelphia  police  commissioner  Frank 
Pi-;o  is  icell  known  for  the  tough  tactics  he 
uses  in  policing  the  ghetto  there.) 

But  the  significant  fact  is  that  these  police- 
men were  complaining  because  they  were 
-entrained  in  their  actions  en  the  streets.  For 
the  most  part,  they  did  what  they  were  told 
tn  do. 

Oh  there  were  lapses  of  decorum  at  times, 
and  Mr  Downie  does  not  excuse  them.  He 
reports  thut  there  were  even  •'isolated  exam- 
ples of  policemen  firing  into  looted  stores 
or  in  Dursuit  of  looters.  One  fleeing  looter 
was  shot  and  killed.  But  these  were  excep- 
tions" 

Too  bad  Mr.  Downie  couldn't  have  been 
accommodated  with  a  brick  through  his 
windshield,  perhaps  square  In  the  face. 
Plenty  of  people  were. 


One  of  them  was  little  Teddy  Hasko.  seven- 
year-old  son  of  a  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter 
how  living  in  Wilmington.  Delaware— al- 
though for  how  much  longer  one  really 
couldn't  say  "Teddy  was  the  victim  of  rov- 
ing gangs  of  Negro  vouths  who  terrorized 
the  area  called  'the  Valley."'  reports  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  on  April  twelfth. 
"Teddy  was  hit  in  the  lace  with  a  brick"  as 
he  sat  in  his  father's  pickup  truck.  He  was 
operated  on  April  tenth;  "he  is  In  fair  condi- 
tion, but  his  parents  say  their  oldest  son 
doesn't  recognize  them." 

Maybe    we    could    send    some    "Uberal 
preacher   around   to   explain    to   the   family 
that  thev   must  be  patient  and  react  with 
love,    because    after   all.    they    killed    Martin 
Luther  King.  ...  ^        -^ 

Mr  Tybor  Hasko.  when  Interviewed,  said: 
"Icame  from  a  country  with  no  freedom  to 
a  country  with  all  freedom.  But  you  have 
no  freedom  with  all  this  freedom  today." 
The  News  explained  that,  '•Hasko  says  free- 
dom without  law,  freedom  without  respect 
for  others  is  really  no  freedom  at  all.  His 
tears  are  bitter.  'Work.  work.  work.  I  come 
here  and  work  for  $30  a  week.  I  work  seven 
days  a  week.  I  have  no  time  for  my  children. 
I  save.  1  fight  for  freedom.  I  fight  against 
Communism.  My  wife  shot  machine-gun  In 
1956  ...  I  know  what  war  is.  But  this  is 
worse  than  war.  And  always  the  little  man 
suffers  '  " 

Here  are  some  other  glimpses  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  its  fingers  reach  more  and  more 
sleeping  Americans, 

On  Mondav  night.  April  eighth,  reporter 
Joe  Nawrozki  of  the  Baltimore  News-Amer- 
can  saw  It  this  way: 

•Baltimore's  streets  were  converted  into 
concrete  battlefields  last  night  and.  for  a 
while.  I  wondered  if  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam 
wouldn't  have  been  safer.  Hidden  snipers, 
perched  on  rooftops,  took  pot  shots  at  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  and  police  almost  at  will. 
Home-made  firebombs  were  tossed  out  of  the 
darkness  into  business  establishments  .  .  . 
bands  of  youths  roamed  the  avenues,  heav- 
ing bricks  through  windows  and  looting 
merchandise. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  that 
when  I  left  Vietnam.  Where  was  the  peace 
and  quiet  that  every  soldier  longs  for  when 
he  comes  home.  It  wasn't  here  last  night. 
At  night,  helicopters  hovered  over  different 
sections  of  the  city,  blinking  their  lights. 
MUitary  guardposts  were  set  up  on  virtually 
every  downtown  corner,  shaking  down 
vehicles  as  they  passed  through  check- 
points.  .   . 

•Around  eight  p  m.  police  reported  sniper 
fire  from  the  hlgh-rlFe  project  section  In  the 
vicinitv  of  Lombard  and  Exeter  Streets.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  sped  to  the  scene,  only 
to  be  greeted  by  bottles  and  bricks  that  came 
crashing  to  the  pavement  from  catcalling 
Negroes  in  upper  storeys  Profanities  were 

hurled  at  policemen  and  soldiers,  who  hugged 
walls  and  crouched  behind  automobiles.  Two 
shots  ring  out.  and  newsmen  loaded  with 
cameras  scurried  for  cover.    . 

"In  almost  a  spring  carnival  atmosphere, 
residents  of  the  project  screamed.  'Go  home, 
honkie!'  Federal  troops  rushed  the  building 
but  couldn't  root  out  the  sniper.  The  Viet 
Cong  would  have  been  proud  of  him— or 
mavbe  her.  " 

Another  News-American  reporter.  Chris 
Hartman.  accompanied  troops  who  tried  to 
root  out  snipers  from  nice  subsidized  hous- 
ing which  has  been  erected  to  eliminate  the 
root  causes  of  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know: 
•Within  seconds  the  guardsmen  left  their 
tn;cks  pnd  hit  the  ground.  Another  two  .shots 
rang  out  Thevre  trving  to  kill  us!'  someone 
shouted.  .  Flame.s  licked  at  us  as  we  inched 
along  'he  street  .  .  .  About  10:15  four  more 
shots   rang   out  Apartment    residents 

were  enjoving  the  show.  Burn.  baby,  burn!' 
they  screamed  The  polire  tried  to  aet  them 
out' of  the  windows  but  they  wouldn't  budge. 


They   jeered,    leered,   and   shouted   ob- 
scenities. .  .  "  ....  ^    J     ,!,„ 

Police  and  guardsmen  finally  rushed  the 
:ipartment  entrance.  ,„„„„ 

•When  we  reached  the  door,  a  >oung 
soldier  was  stretched  out  on  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  He  apparently  had  had 
a  heart  attack  Ten  minutes  had  sone  by 
since  an  ambulance  had  been  called  but 
none  arrived    he  lay  there  In  the  heavy 

smoke  from  the  blazing  store  behind  the 
apartment.  Troops  leaped  over  him  and  raced 

"^Tman  came  racing  out  of  an  apartment 
with  two  children  in  his  arms.  Please  let  me 
down.'  he  cried.  I've  got  to  get  my  children 
o,n  of  here  •  He  was  followed  by  two  women 
who  wept  and  cried.   Oh.  my  God.  were  all 

*^"  •A^'oung'trooper  said  he  saw  a  rifle  polnt- 
ine  out  of  a  window  on  the  .seventh  floor. 
A  police  major  ordered  the  apartment  broken 
into  Ouen   up.    this   is   the   police.     A 

rlghtened  Negro  opened  the  door.  He^^^'^^ 
np  his  hands  and  troopers  pushed  him 
against  the  wall.    Don't,  don't,'  he  entreated^ 

Please  God    don't  my  children  are  asleep  In 

^"^he^aV-tment  was  searched  >-t  nothing 
was  found.  Other  apartments  on  the  same 
floor  were  searched,  too.  but  the  sniper  was 

^"sflll    isn't  this  a  lovely  slice  of  lifej 

The  communists  had  a  dream,  in  1964  ( :md 
fifty  vears  earlier,  as  a  matter  of  fact)  called 
•When    massive    violence    comes.  Ana 

tSs  to  our  "Liberals "  the  "nUecl  J^me^ 
Post  Office  had  to  deliver  it  In  T^'"- f'l'^fJ/• 
ix  revolutionary  Communist  rag.  to  Ameri- 
cans who  wanted  to  get  their  instructions, 
^ere  It  was:  "the  USA.  will  become  a  bed- 
Tm  Of  confusion  and  chaos.  Stores  wUl  be 
destroyed  and  looted.  Buildings  will  be  ro- 
riMced  to  ashes  ...  The  new  concept  creates 
condUlons'fhat  Involve  the  total  commt.nlty. 
whether  U  wants  to  be  involved  or  not^ 

Incredible,  in  February  of  1964  Not  in  the 
lea't  incredible  today  Another  trmmph  of 
our  "moderate,  responsible"  leadership! 

Back  to  Baltimore,  and  the  look  and  feel  of 
revolution  in  an  American  city  in  April  of 

^^"The  fire  on  Lombard  roared.  'Isn't  anv'one 
going  to  put  that  out?'  a  police  officer  asked^ 
Til  check,  sir.'  a  sergeant  said.  He  got  on 
the  walkle  talkie  and  was  told  the  hre  de- 
partment refused  to  come  back  In  the  area 
until  the  sniper  was  caught.  ■  -  •  ^"^  ,^1 
had  now  leaped  to  the  roof  of  the  next  bulld- 
ne  .  AS  police  watched  the  store  burn, 

residents  of  the  apartment  ^^e^^"!"*  °f "": 
itles  If  vou  trv  to  put  it  out.  well  get  you. 
11  voice  shouted  from  somewhere 

•A  disgusted  policeman  turned  to  his  su- 
i^erior  You  Vry  to  help  them."  the  officer 

Ciid  -ind  thev  trv  and  kill  you. 
'^'  TWO  blocks  away  were  the  firemen.  They 
sit  on  the  sround  crouched  under  their 
mtcks  as  the  flames  turned  the  sky  a  tarll- 
iint  orange  .  "  Thev  did  not  dare  to  do 
their  ?ob  for  fear  of  being  killed  by  snipers^ 
When  Wilmington.  Delaware.  l«d J^;'  ^^l^" 
,t  terrorism,  it  was  worth  little  more  than  a 
mention,  nationally  But  ^^^t.^^-as  life  like 
for  the  victims  of  this  '"minor    skirmish? 

The  Wilmington  Momma  News  for  April 
11.  1968.  offers  a  few  samples 

••  ■  I  was  so  mad.  I  couldn't  ''tand  It  I  Just 
couldn't  believe  it  could  happen  in  Wilming- 
on.  "aid  Mi.=s  Virginia  Delong^  She  was  he 
driver  of  .t  Delaware  Coach  Co  bus  in  the 
vicinitv  of  2nd  and  Washington  Sts  Tuesday, 
and  heV  30  passengers  felt  Just  as  she  did. 

■  Thev  came  upon  a  group  of  Negroes— 
•men.  women,  and  even  little  ^-hUdren,  sorne 
not  more  than  nine  years  old.  ^hrowng  bricks 
and  "Slaughtering"  two  young  ^-^^^e  ^omen 
and    two    voung    children    in    a    little    blue 

•I    sat    there    for    a    few    seconds     Just 
stunned.'  said   Miss  Delong.   'Every  window 
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-ither  failed  to  put  men  In  action,  or  had 
pulled  them  out  of  action,  because  they 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  use  their  guns. 
Commenting  on  the  matter,  the  Boston 
Globe,  on  April  fourteenth,  reported: 

The  District  Police  went  far  not  to  pro- 
voke an  incident,  or  to  get  involved  to  the 
point  where  their  guns  might  be  necessary 
for  self-protection.  At  one  point  on  Friday, 
a  squad  of  police  were  ordered  to  uithdraw 
from  a  location  of  mass  looting.  Says  Public 
Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy.  -Their 
continued  presence  could  easily  have  turned 
the  situation  into  an  even  more  dangerous 

The  Globes  Washington  Bureau  Chief  evi- 
dently buys  the  line  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
•  restraint,"  the  'property  damage  ended  rela- 
tively soon." 

A  week  is  "relatively  soon"?  Relative  to 
.vhat?  World  War  11? 

When  the  downtown  area  of  the  D.strlct 
lay  literallv  under  a  pall  of  smoke,  by  mid- 
afternoon  of  April  fourth,  it  was  time  lo  put 
into  effect  long-prepared  plans  for  the  mlh- 
tarv  occupation  of  the  capital.  Officials  who 
insist,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  insur- 
rections are  quite  •sponuineous"  affairs,  had 
on  the  oOier  hand  spontaneously"  devised 
x  nation-wide  scheme  which  could  be  used 
to  fill  every  American  city  with  federal  troops 
In  a  matter  of  hours  or  days. 

The  Globe  report  continues:  "The  Army  s 
national  riot  plan  is  .  .  .  called  Operation 
Garden  Plot  When  Washington  erupted  ,  .  . 
its  individual  contingency  riot  plan.  Opera- 
tion Cabin  Guard,  went  into  etTect  aft«r 
months  of  planning.  General  Ralph  E.  Haines 
formally  took  charge  of  Task  Force 
W.i.shlngton.'  " 

Troops  had  already  been  briefed,  it  seems, 
on  the  cltv's  geography  and  socio-economic 
problems,  and  officers  in  mufti  were  prowl- 
ing Washington  even  as  the  violence  erupted. 
Why"'  Because  the  government  knew  that  the 
Conspiracy  was  planning  to  move.  And  the 
military  was  made  to  sit  on  its  hands  and 
■rau*  to  contain  the  insurrectionists  with 
■restraint"  whUe  whole  cities  burned.  You 
doubt  It  was  planned:  you  doubt  anyone 
Knev;"?  Drew  Pearson,  hardly  ever  accused  of 
being  a  Rlghtwlng  Extremist,  reported  in 
his  column  of  April  12,  1968: 

It's  now  Jecrned  that  the  original  sched- 
ule for  burning  the  capital  was  June  18-19. 
It  was  also  planned  that,  after  federal 
troops  had  moved  into  Washington,  black 
terrorists  would  move  on  to  Baltimore  be- 
fore troops  could  get  there. 

The  target  date  ivas  .stepped  up  from  June 
to  April  after  King  s  assassination.  Iffi  -ig- 
niHcant  that  Baltimore  was  quite  peaceful 
during  the  first  two  days  of  rioting  I'l  Wa.'ih- 
inoton. 

According  to  a  Boston  Globe  report  of  April 
twelfth.  General  Haines  had  explained  that 
"establishing  contact  with  local  officials  and 
police  and  advance  planning,  are  important 
in  easing  the  dispatch  of  thousands  of  troops 
into  a  strange  city,  especially  if  it's  in  flames." 
Preventing  a  city  from  being  burned  in  the 
first  place,  you  see.  is  not  in  the  General's 
book — even  when  the  timetable  of  the  con- 
spiracy is  known. 

Of  course,  the  plan  worked  well  enough 
as  far  as  military-police  coordination  was 
concerned.  In  Washington,  each  precinct 
was  simply  turned  into  a  company  cr  battal- 
ion headquarters,  and  the  troops  were  vsed 
like  extra  policemen.  There  were  shades  of 
Vietnam  in  the  language  used— military  offi- 
cers had  police  and  civilian  "counterparts." 
for  instance. 

Well,  one  nice  thing  about  fighting  a  civil 
war  in  your  own  country — you  don't  have 
the  language  problem. 

Washington's  Second  Precinct  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Conmy 
Jr.  He  described  his  operation  to  James 
Doyle,  the  Boston  Globe's  Washington  Bureau 
Chief,  as  follpws: 

"By   7:^iS'''^pm.   on   Friday   evening   I   had 
more  than  two  companies  of  men  and  my 
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command  post  set  up.  By  9  p.m.  we  were  in 
position." 

"In  position."  according  to  Doyle,  meant 
"dug  in  around  Seventh  and  Fourteenth 
Streets,  where  the  burning  and  looting  was 
concentrated." 

"First."  said  the  Colonel.  "We  conducted 
a  sweep  of  the  street  to  provide  fire-fighting 
protection.  Then  we  set  up  patrol  and  static 
positions.  Saturday  morning  we  were  rein- 
forced by  another  company.  By  Sunday  we 
had  narrowed  the  area  down  to  one  between 
Sixth  and  Ninth  Streets,  and  on  Sunday  it 
was  narrowed  to  Seventh  Street  itself." 

This  situation  briefing  was  made  before  a 
large  map  of  the  precinct  In  which  the  major 
tactical  objectives — liquor  stores — were 
marked  in  red.  Stores  of  lesser  interest  were 
also  marked. 

"Once   the   area   was   secured."   Doyle   re- 
ports,   "all    these    stores    were    posted    with 
guards,  and  the  looting  came  to  an  abrupt  .. 
end." 

There  wasn't  much  left  by  Sunday  night 
anyway.  r 

General  Haines  said  "there  were  almost  no 
incidents  of  sniping,"  but  neither  the  Gen- 
eral nor  the  Colonel  explained  irhy  it^took  a 
battalion  of  troops  two  dai/s  to  reach  Seventh 
Street. 

Operation  Cabin  Guard  (would  the  Cabin 
happen  to  be  the  White  House?  i  is  accounted 
by  its  creators  a  great  success.  General 
Haines  was  detached,  you  might  say.  from 
his  Pentagon  duties  as  Army  Vice  Chief  of 
Stafl.  so  that  he  could  step  across  the  Po- 
tomac and  command  15.246  men  in  the 
field — Task  Force  Washington. 

Itf  makes  you  wonder  wh.it  he  considered 
a  secure  rear  area.  The  Pent.igon  courtyard, 
perhaps. 

And.  the  General  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact    that    his    men    fired    precisely    fifteen 
rounds  during  the  operation. 
That's  right  Fifteen  shots. 
Meanwhile,  of  course : 

The  United  States  ivas  the  laughing  .^tock 
of  the  world  for  ten  days.  Even  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  the  Michigan  "Liberal,"  complained 
that  Washington  looked  like  a  "banana  re- 
public." and  the  Dominican  Republic  offered 
U9  troops  to  protect  their  Embassy  and  help 
restore  law  and  order. 

About  fifteen  million  dollars  troth  of  -.n- 
■^ured  property  was  destroyed  in  tie  nation's 
capital. 

.i/ore  than  one  thousand  fires  were  set  :  i 
Washington. 

About  1.400  citizens  of  the  capital  District 
iccre  left  liomclcs-i. 

Eleven  Washingtonians  were  killed  ioniy 
one  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order  \ . 

Commercial  aircraft  seeking  to  land  at 
Washington  National  Airport  were  'old  by 
Air  Traffic  Control  to  stay  above  five  thou- 
sand feet  over  the  city,  due  to  reports  <?/ 
planes  bong  fired  upon. 

Only  fifteen  shots  fired.  Magnificent  per- 
formance! Perhaps  Adam  Yarmollnsky  or 
someone  like  him  can  decorate  General 
Haines.  How  about  the  Good  Conduct  Medal 
with  chicken-feather  cluster? 

But  then,  he  was  only  following  orders. 
In  anticipation  of  all  these  "spontaneous" 
riots,  the  New  York  Times  noted  t.iat  the 
Pentagon  had  thoughtfully  set  aside  fifteen 
thousand  Regular  Army  troops,  and  orga- 
nized them  into  "seven  small,  brigade-level 
task  forces  of  more  than  2000  men  each, 
which  have  been  tailored  for  riot-control 
work."  The  Times  also  reported,  on  April 
sixth,  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  and  the  Army  Operations 
Center  in  the  Pentagon,  served  "m  effect,  as 
a  national  command  post  for  p.ot-control 
work."  The  War  in  Vietnam  could  wait  in 
line,  it  seems,  for  the  attentions  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  in  the  first 
weekend  of  rioting,  over  twenty  thousand 
Regular  Army  troops  were  in  action  around 
the  country,  and  we  were  hearing  about  how 
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the  Strategic   Reserve  could  supply  another 
twenty  thousand,  if  necessary. 

"Army  generals  stressed."  said  the  lVa>'i- 
mgton  Po.'<t  on  April  ninth,  "t'lat  if  trouble 
broke  out  overseas.  Strategic  Reserve  units 
could  be  airlifted  directly  from  their  big-ciiy 
bivouacs  to  staging  areas  abroad" 

Physically  possible,  but  it  just  doesn't 
sound  very  brilliant  to  leave  the  nation's 
cities  in  flames  to  fight  Reds  elsewhere. 

Over  the  weekend  of  April  sixth  and 
seventh,  a  total  of  55.000  Army  and  National 
Guard  troops  were  in  action  in  twelve  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  another 
300000  National  Guardsmen  waited  arouiitl, 
in  uniform,  for  more  "spontaneous"  nets  ti 
escape  the  control  of  the  politically  "re- 
strained" police.  The  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand and  Tactical  Air  Command  made  over 
.''Ix  hundred  troop-carrying  flights  in  thrpc 
or  four  days,  and  in  addition,  "sixty-eight 
giant  troop  transports"  were  standing  ready 
t"3  move  arinnrcd  forces  into  Memphis,  from 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky, 

Those  who  wonder  why  more  than  hall  a 
million  troops  can't  seem  to  get  anywhere  in 
V'ietnam  might  look  closer  to  home  for  ilie 
ans'Aer.  By  Sunday.  April  seventh,  about 
12.500  troops  were  trying  to  get  some  sort  oi 
a  lid  back  on  Washington.  The  total  later 
went  to  15.246.  Their  orders  were  very  strict 
on  the  subject  of  not  being  discourteous  to 
rioters,  not  mistreating  looters,  never-nevrr 
even  to  load  a  weapon  without  speial  order?, 
and  to  detain,  perhaps,  but  not  really  arrest 
kindly  looters  and  insurrectionists. 

For  this  there  were  required,  in  addition  to 
the  Washington  police  ( about  2.400  men  i  and 
the  DC.  National  Guard,  and  miscellaneous 
forces  like  the  National  Park  Police,  the  fol- 
lowing units: 

A  brigade  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
brought  in  from  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina- 
a  brigade  from  the  First  Armored  Divi.non. 
brought  from  Fort  Hood.  Texas:  2.000  men  vf 
the  lit  Corps  Artillery  Brigade,  brought  from 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma:  the  6th  Armored  Cavalni 
Regiment,  from  Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  the 
Third  Infantry  Regiment,  from  Fort  Myers. 
Washington:  the  9lst  Combat  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, from  Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia:  the  716th 
Transportation  Battalion,  from  Fort  Eusti.'^. 
Virginia:  the  544th  Supply  and  Service  Bat- 
talion, from  Fort  Lee.  Virginia:  the  .SO.Irrf 
Military  Police  Battalion,  from  Fort  Bragg. 
North  Carolina:  the  Marine  Corps  School 
Battalion,  from  Quantico.  Virgiyiia. 

It  was  quite  a  spectacle.  Imagine  if  ynu  cm 
the  dull  glow  of  dozens  of  snipercopes  around 
the  White  House — to  keep  a  horde  of  thievina 
adolescents  from  walking  off  v.lth  Lady  Bird  s 
Easter  bonnet  right  out  of  the  bedroom 
closet! 

You  wonder  what  they're  going  to  do  about 
campaign  ribbons  for  this  one. 

The  policy  of  '"humanitarian"  restraint  of 
the  police,  and  concern  for  "human  "  rights 
over  property  rights,  was  carried  to  rather 
ludicrous  lengths  everywhere  the  "Liberals" 
were  in  control.  In  Chattanooga.  Tennessee, 
according  to  a  UP.I,  report  dated  April 
ninth: 

Police  fed  fried  chicken  and  steak  to  150 
chanting  Negroes  Tuesday,  but  after  eating 
their  nil.  they  surged  into  downtown  street's 
and  began  breaking  ivindows  and  looting. 
Then  scattered  before  a  police  shoiu  of  force. 
Officers  arrested  about  two  dozen  youths,  but 
Police  Commissioner  James  (Bookie)  Turner 
cautioned  his  men.  "Don't  press  curfew  ar- 
rests yet."  referring  to  a  24-hour  curfew  im- 
poseil  by  the  Mayor. 

That's  something  of  It  In  a  nutshell,  isn't 
It?  A  round-the-clock  curfew  on  the  decent, 
law-abiding  majority,  and  free  goodies  and 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  law-breaK- 
ing  for  the  revolutionaries  and  tlieir  Juvenile 
troops: 

Police  said  .  .  .  About  150  youths  stopped 
at  the  Greyhound  bus  station  and  began 
chanting  "We  want  food!  We  want  food!" 
Police    finally   told    them    to   go   inside   and 
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help  themselves,  even   though   they  had  no 

money.  ^  ^ 

"It's  a  good  thing  they're  giving  it  to  us 
because  we  would  have  taken  it  if  they 
hadn't  "  one  of  the  youths  yelled,  his  plate 
piled  high  with  fried  chicken,  vegetables,  and 

bread.  . 

Chattanooga's  Mayor  Ralph  Kelley  blared 
through  a  bullhorn.  "You  have  made  your 
point  We  are  doing  alt  we  can  to  provide 
■he  Negro  community  with  a  better  way  of 
'life.  This  will  not  help."  Meanwhile,  the 
destruction  went  on. 

Tills  was  almost  as  craven  a  performance 
IS  that  of  James  Miller.  President  of  Western 
Michigan  University  at  Kalamazoo,  who 
igned  a  confession  of  white  "guilt"  for  the 
King  assassination  and  was  then  allowed  to 
nave  the  trappings  of  administration  restored 
tu  him— like  control  of  the  Administration 
Building,  for  instance 

The  arrogance  of  the  army  of  pillagers 
.vhich  occupied  so  many  of  our  cities  early 
ni  April  was  simply  boundless  Philadelphia 
■'inuirer  reporter  Joseph  Gouleen  described 
•he  scene  in  downtown  Washington  late  Frl- 
tiav,  April  fourth: 

Young  Negro  looters  danced  into  .'^mashed 
tore-fronts  within  two  blocks  of  the  White 
House    jeering  police,  cursing  any  white  per- 
son who  came  into  sight,  grabbing  cameras, 
rlothing  and  jewelry.  ...  .  ,        „ 

■Hey    honkie.   let   me  take  your  picture. 
r,ne  youth  yelled  to  a  policeman  on  F  Street, 
riiving  a  Polaroid  camera  with  flash  attach- 
ment he  had  just  .'snatched  from  a  landow 
display    The  policeman  didn't  answer.  "Hey. 

.iou  white don't  hear  me?"  There  were 

iwo  dull  plops  as  the  tear-gas  canisters  hit. 
.  A  high-pitched,  nervous  giggle  and  then 
fifteen  Negroes  were  running  north.  .  .  . 

.such  stories  were  multiplied  a  thousand- 
•o'.d  Those  razzed,  cursed,  and  jostled  in  the 
streets  included  such  ranking  luminaries  as 
c;overnor  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  i  who 
absorbed  it  with  practiced  grace i  and  Lleu- 
lenant  General  Robert  York,  m  charge  of 
tiie  twelve  thousand  men  "restraining"  the 
Baltimore  revolutionaries,  „    .    .  v.* 

Leonard  DoTH-nle.  a  Washington  Post  nght- 
thinker  and  writer,  took  his  soft,  safe  self- 
righteous  person  down  to  one  of  tlie  District 
o'  Columbia  police  stations  and  listened  dis- 
approvingly to  the  remarks  of  exhausted  and 
frustrated  policemen  coming  off  a  twelve- 
hour  shift.  Mr.  Downie  must  have  had  to 
scribble  furiously.  He  detected  "racial  epi- 
thets" and  such  "veiled  racial  taunts'  as 
calling  the  rioters  "welfare  people,"  One  can 
iust  imagine  Leonard  straining  to  get  the 
men's  badge  numbers,  so  that  they  can  be  In- 
formed more  clearlv  about  who  is  allowed  to 
.scream  unrestrained  vilification— and  who 
l-.as  to  take  It  and  like  it. 

He  reports  further  that  "there  were  strong 
complaints   about    the  orders   for  restraint 
E:ven      by      Police      Commissioner      Patrick 

Murahy:  ^,     ,     _,  .. 

■Have  you  heard  of  any  trouble  m  Phila- 
de'phia^''  a  policeman  a.'sked  a  reporter.  "Of 
course  not."  the  officer  continued.  "They've 
aoT  Ri~:o  there." 

, Philadelphia  police  commis.<;ioner  Frank 
/Jiiio  is  well  known  for  the  tough  tactics  he 
ufies  in  policing  the  ghetto  there.) 

But  the  significant  fact  is  that  these  police- 
men were  complaining  because  they  were 
rcsfrnined  in  their  actions  on  the  streets.  For 
the  mo.st  part,  they  did  what  they  were  told 
to  do. 

Oh  there  were  lapses  of  decorum  at  times, 
and  Mr,  Downie  does  not  excuse  them.  He 
reports  that  there  were  even  "isolated  exam- 
ples of  policemen  firing  into  looted  stores 
or  in  Dursuit  of  looters.  One  fleeing  looter 
was  shot  and  killed  But  these  were  excep- 
tions" 

Too  bad  Mr.  Downie  couldn't  have  been 
accommodated  with  a  brick  through  his 
windshield,  perhaps  square  in  the  face. 
Plenty  of  people  were. 


One  of  them  was  little  Teddy  Hasko.  seven- 
year-old  son  of  a  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter 
now  living  in  Wilmington.  Delaware— al- 
though for  how  much  longer  one  really 
couldn't  say  "Teddy  was  the  victim  of  rov- 
ing gangs  of  Negro  youths  who  terrorized 
the  area  called  'the  Valley.' "  reports  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  on  April  twelfth. 
"Teddy  was  hit  in  the  face  with  a  brick  "  as 
he  sat  in  his  father's  pickup  truck.  He  was 
operated  on  April  tenth:  "he  Is  In  fair  condi- 
tion, but  his  parents  say  their  oldest  son 
doesn't  recognize  them." 

Maybe    we    could    send    some    "Liberal" 
preacher   around    to   explain    to   the   family 
that  thev  must  be  patient  and  react  with 
love,    because    after   all.    they    killed    Martin 
Luther  King,  .  .  . 

Mr  Tybor  Hasko.  when  Interviewed,  said: 
"I  came  from  a  country  with  no  freedom  to 
a  country  with  all  freedom.  But  you  have 
no  freedom  with  all  this  freedom  today." 
The  News  explained  that,  "Hasko  says  free- 
dom without  law.  freedom  without  respect 
for  others  is  really  no  freedom  at  all.  His 
tears  are  bitter.  'Work.  work.  work.  I  come 
here  and  work  for  $30  a  week.  I  work  seven 
days  a  week  I  have  no  time  for  my  children. 
I  save.  I  fight  for  freedom.  I  fight  against 
Communism.  My  wife  shot  machine-gun  In 
1956  .1  know  what  war  is.  But  this  Is 
worse  than  war.  And  always  the  little  man 
suffers.'  " 

Heie  are  some  other  glimpses  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  its  fingers  reach  more  and  more 
sleeping  Americans, 

On  Monday  night.  April  eighth,  reporter 
Joe  Nawrozki  of  the  Baltimore  News-Amer- 
can  saw  It  this  way: 

"Baltimore's  streets  were  converted  into 
concrete  battlefields  last  night  and.  for  a 
while.  I  wondered  If  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
wouldn't  have  been  safer.  Hidden  snipers, 
perched  on  rooftops,  took  pot  shots  at  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  and  police  almost  at  will. 
Home-made  firebombs  were  tossed  out  of  the 
darkness  into  business  establishments  .  ,  . 
bands  of  youths  roamed  the  avenues,  heav- 
ing bricks  through  windows  and  looting 
merchandise. 

"And  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  that 
when  I  left  Vietnam,  Where  was  the  peace 
and  quiet  that  every  soldier  longs  for  when 
he  comes  home.  It  wasn't  here  last  night. 
At  night,  helicopters  hovered  over  different 
sections  of  the  city,  blinking  their  lights. 
Military  guardposts  were  set  up  on  virtually 
every  downtown  corner,  shaking  down 
vehicles  as  they  passed  through  check- 
points.  .   ,   . 

"Around  eight  p  m,  police  reported  sniper 
fire  from  the  high-rise  project  section  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lombard  and  Exeter  Streets,  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  sped  to  the  scene,  only 
to  be  greeted  by  bottles  and  bricks  that  came 
crashing  to  tlie  pavement  from  catcalling 
Nesroes  in  upper  storeys  ,  Profanities  were 
hurled  at  policemen  and  soldiers,  who  hugged 
walls  and  crouched  behind  automobiles  Two 
shots  nng  out.  and  newsmen  loaded  with 
cameras  scurried  for  cover. 

•"In  almost  a  spring  carnival  atmosphere, 
residents  of  the  project  screamed,  'Go  home, 
honkie!'  Federal  troops  rushed  the  building 
but  couldn't  root  out  the  sniper.  The  Viet 
Cong  would  have  been  proud  of  him — or 
maybe  her," 

.Another  Neics-Amencan  reporter.  Chris 
Hartman.  accompanied  troops  who  tned  to 
root  out  snipers  from  nice  subsidized  hous- 
ing which  has  been  erected  to  eliminate  the 
root  causes  of  this  sort  of  thing,  you  kno"*-: 
•Within  seconds  the  guardsmen  left  their 
trucks  pnd  hit  the  ground  Another  two  .shots 
rang  out  Thevre  »rving  to  kill  us!'  someone 
.shouted  Flames  licked  at  us  as  we  inched 

along  the  street,  .  .  .  About  10  15  four  more 
shots    rang    r,ut  Apartment    residents 

were  enjoving  the  shew.  Burn,  baby,  burn!" 
they  screamed  The  police  tried  to  get  them 
out" of  the  windows  but  they  wouldn't  budge. 
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They  Jeered,  leered,  and  shouted  ob- 
scenities.       "  .  .     .    ,.  ^ 

Police  and  guardsmen  finally  rushed  the 
:ipartment  entrance. 

When  we  reached  the  door,  a  young 
soldier  was  stretched  out  on  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  He  apparently  had  had 
a  heart  attack  Ten  minutes  had  gone  by 
since  an  ambulance  had  been  called  but 
none  arrived    he  lay  there  in  the  heavy 

smoke  irom  the  blazing  store  behind  the 
apartment.  Troops  leaped  over  him  and  raced 

upstairs  .     _„» 

A  man  came  racing  out  of  an  apartment 
with  two  children  in  his  arms.  "Please  let  nie 
down.'  he  cried.  I've  got  to  get  my  children 
cut  of  here  "  He  was  followed  by  two  women 
who  wept  and  cried.    Oh.  my  God,  were  all 

t!o:nK  to  die '  ^         i    * 

•"'V  voung  trooper  said  he  saw  a  rifle  point- 
ing'out  of  a  window  on  the  seventh  floor. 
A  police  major  ordered  the  apartment  broken 
into  Ouen   up.    this   is   the   police.     A 

rlghtened  Negro  opened  the  door.  He  threw 
up  his  hands  and  troopers  pushed  him 
against  the  wall.  Don't,  don't,'  he  entreated^ 
•Please  God   don't  my  chllciren  are  asleep  In 

^'^The^ap^ent  was  searched  but  nothing 
was  found  Other  apartments  on  the  same 
n^r  were  searched,  too.  but  the  sniper  was 


^°Stlll.  isn't  this  a  lovely  slice  of  life^ 

The  Communists  had  a  dream.  In  1964  i  .md 
fifty  years  earlier,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  cUed 
•When    massive    violence    comes.  Ana 

tSs  to  our  "Liberals""  the  United  States 
Pos^Office  had  to  deliver  it  In  r'rc  Crusader 
',  revolutionary  Communist  r:.g.  to  Amerl- 
caiTwho  wanted  to  get  their  instructions. 
There  it  was:  "the  USA.  will  become  a  bed- 
lam of  confusion  and  chaos.  Stores  will  be 
destroyed  and  looted.  Buildings  will  be  re- 
duced to  ashes  .  .  .  The  new  concept  creates 
conditlonsThat  Involve  the  total  community, 
whether  it  wants  to  be  Involved  or  not^ 

Incredible,  in  February  of  1964  Not  in  the 
least  incredible  today  Another  trUimph  of 
our  "moderate,  responsible"  l^.^dership! 

Back  to  Baltimore,  and  the  look  and  feel  of 
revolution  in  an  American  city  In  April  of 

^^"The  fire  on  Lombard  roared.  'Isn't  anyone 
going  to  put  that  out?'  a  police  officer  asked. 
Tl  clieck.  sir."  a  sergeant  said.  He  got  on 
tne  walkie  talkie  and  was  «W  V^%^^/^^|; 
partment  refused  to  come  back  in  the  "ea 
until  the  sniper  was  caught.  .  .  .  The  are 
ad  now  leaped  to  the  roof  of  the  next  bulld- 
ine  As  police  watched  the  store  burn, 

residents  of  the  apartment  ^"ea"^,'^  "^""'J-. 
ities    If  vou  try  to  put  It  out.  well  get  you. 

I  vo;ce  shouted  from  somewhere 
•A  disgusted  policeman  turned  to  his  su- 
perior You  try  to  help  them,   the  officer 
s:ild.    and  they  try  and  kill  you." 

•  Two  blocks  away  were  the  firenien.  They 

sat    on    the    ground    "°t.ched    under    the  r 

trucks  as  the  flames  turned  the  sky  a  tarll- 

lant  orange.  .  .  ."•  They  did  not  dare  to  do 

S  "b  fir  fear  of  being  killed  by  snipers^ 

When  Wilmington.  Delaware,  had  '^  ^virn 
,t  terrorism,  it  was  worth  little  more  th^n  a 
mention,  nationally.  But  what  was  l.fe  like 
f  ?  the  victims  of  this  "minor'"  ^>^'^";|t«^^?   , 

The  Wilmington   Morning  News  for  April 

II  1968.  offers  a  few  s.-imples 
••  •  T  was  so  mad,  I  couldn't  stand  It   I  just 

couldn't  belie'-e  it  could  happen  "t  W  ilm-.iig- 
ton'  said  Miss  Virginia  Delong.  She  ^^as  he 
drh'er  of  a  Delaware  Coach  Co  l»'f,'»  '^^^ 
vicinity  of  2nd  and  Washington  Sts  Tuesday, 
and  her  30  passengers  felt  just  as  she  did 

•Thcv  came  upon  a  group  of  Negroes— 
•n.en,  women,  .nd  even  little  chllciren.  some 
not  more  than  nine  years  old.  throw  ng  bricks 
and  "slaughtering""  two  yo-.mg  ^h'tc  ^'"^^ 
and    two    young   children    in    a    little    blue 

"^"^rsat  there  lor  a  few  seconds  just 
stunned."   said  Miss  Delong.   "Every  wlndo"W 
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m  that  coupe  was  broken.  They  were  trying 
to  drag  the  driver  from  the  car.  Both 
women— thev  were  21  or  22  years  old— were 
hysterical  and  the  little  children,  probably 
tibout  four  or  five  years  old.  were  screaming." 

•  'I  sat  there  and  then  I  said  to  my  pas- 
^engers.  "Are  we  Just  going  to  sit  here?" 
and  they  chorused  'No!"  and  they  all  scram- 
bled out.  even  the  old  ladles." 

•■  'I  don't  know  what  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  do.  We  dldnt  have  any  weapons.  But 
we  all  got  out  together  and  the  Negro  people 
backed  away  The  white  woman  driver  was 
able  to  start  her  car  and  get  out  of  there.'  " 

After  that,  the  bus  passengers  were 
mobbed,  one  boy  hospitalized  by  a  thrown 
brick,  but  they  all  escaped  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  bus  driver,  Miss  Delong,  has  been 
■staying  with  friends"  due  to  a  series  ol 
threatening  phone  calls.  .  .  .  Nothing  orga- 
nized, of  course  . 

Two  ministers  i  'Liberals."  perhaps?)  saw 
another  car  attacked  at  the  same  Intersec- 
tion 'They  broke  every  window.  .  .  The 
man  was  hunched  over  the  steering  wheel,  his 
hands  over  his  head.  The  woman  was  crouch- 
ing on  the  floor  Some  of  the  young  Negro 
boys,  six  or.  seven  of  them,  walked  over  to 
':he  car.  There  was  a  kind  of  glee  coming 
rrom  them — but  I  thought  they  were  going 
to  see  if  the  people  had  been  hurt"  lOh, 
they  ve  got  to  be  'Liberals ':  i  "Then  the  man 
at  the  wheel  stuck  out  his  arm.  He  was  hand- 
ing out  a.  womans  handbag.  Then  he  reached 
to  the  seat  behind  him  and  handed  out  a 
shopping  bag  It  was  a  primitive  barter  They 
were  bartering  for  their  lives.  Two  youths 
took  the  package  and  the  handbag.  They 
turned  away,  laughing.  After  a  few  min- 
utes the  man.  stlU  hunched  over,  drove  off 
slowly.  There  was  blood  on  his  clothes." 

Incidentally,  the  Wilmuigton  Morning 
Sews,  which  provided  these  reports,  is  In  the 
hands  of  provincial  "Liberals"  of  the  sort 
who  are  eager  to  ape  their  belters  by  pump- 
ing the  current  propaganda  lines.  Barely 
hourt  before  the  Revolution  hit  'Wilmington, 
this  newspaper  had  the  usual  snarfy  edi- 
torial In  favor  of  disarming  the  citizenry — 
you    know,    gtin    control,   strict   limitations. 

PtC. 

Three  days  later,  on  April  twelfth,  their 
riwn  news  columns  earned  such  Items  as  the 
•ragic  .storv  cf  Mr.  Hasko.  That  account  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter  included  men- 
tion of  how.  "On  Monday  night,  he  stayed  at 
his  restaurant  with  two  friends  and  three 
rifles.  He  cant  afford  to  have  his  windows 
broken  as  they  were  last  July  during  the  civil 
disturbances." 

"Liberals"  like  to  tell  you  that  the  physical 
safety  of  hoodlums  and  revolutionists  Is  more 
precious  than  mere  property — and  by  logical 
extension,  as  it  happens,  more  precious  than 
little  Teddy  Hasko  himself.  "Liberals"  are 
powerful  enough  to  shackle  the  police  so 
that  they  dare  not  discourage  the  armies  of 
insurrectionists  destroying  our  property  by 
shooting  at  them.  Their  next  task,  clearly,  is 
■o  disarm  honorable  Americans  like  Mr. 
Hasko   and    his   friends   so   that   they   can't 

overreact  "  and  shoot  at  the  wild  animals  in 
the  night  who  menace  their  loved  ones  and 
everything  they  own. 

in 

Just  how  much  does  this  policy  of  humani- 
tarian "restraint"  cost,  in  cold  cash,  and  who 
pays  for  it?  It  seems  impossible  to  add  up 
all  the  kinds  of  losses,  really.  There  are  losses 
covered  by  insurance,  but  vhat  about  those 
uninsured,  or  not  fully  Insured?  What  of  lost 
business,  lost  jobs,  lost  time?  What  of  the 
disruption  caused  by  curfewing  more  than 
ten  million  people?  What  Is  the  cost  of  riot 
training  and  riot  equipment?  What  is  the 
cost  of  overtime  for  police  and  firemen,  and 
compensation  for  those  injured  or  kUledV 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  have  375,000  troope 
plav'ing  games  with  hoodlums  for  a  week? 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  move  in  brigade 
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after   brigade    from   North    Carolina,    Texas. 
Oklahoma,  Colorado — as  was  done? 

This  Is  Just  another  way  to  drain  us  eco- 
nomically. The  same  "humanitarians"  who 
will  squander  a  hundred  million  dollars  to 
avoid  shooting  ten  looters,  are  the  "humani- 
tarians" who  don't  want  to  build  a  missile 
defense  system  because  forty  million  Ameri- 
cans who  might  otherwise  die  Just  aren't 
worth  the  outlay.  Or.  so  we  once  heard  from 
the  Department  of  Defense^ 

On  the  small  matter  of  Insurance — in  the 
well-known  "fine  print "  of  most  policies.  It 
says  that  riot  or  insurrection  damage  isn't 
covered.  Ah  yes,  but  the  companies  will  pay 
anyway,  because  they  are  state-regulated, 
and  they  can  be  squeezed  by  the  politicians 
more  ways  than  anyone  can  tell.  So  they 
make  a  deal — for  higher  premiums,  for  gov- 
ernment re-insurance.  And  guess  who  picks 
up  the  tab  In  the  end? 

"Liberals  "  say  that  this  humanitarian  re- 
straint, and  the  ensuing  incredible  damage 
and  loss,  must  be  "a  charge  on  the  whole 
community."  Well,  it  won't  be;  it  will  be  a 
charge  only  on  the  responsible,  law-abiding, 
productive  portion  of  the  community. 

They  are  still  a  majority,  but  they'd  better 
wake  up! 

Incidentally,  "Liberal"  economists  are  al- 
ready telling  us  they  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  regard  this  damage  and  loss  as  damage 
and  loss.  They  stand  right  there  and  tell  you 
that  It  stimulates  the  economy.  Just  like  war. 
It  gets  money  circulating,  doesn't  it?  All  that 
rebuilding,  all  that  re-stocking  of  looted 
stores  stimulates  the  market,  and  then  you 
have  the  overtime  pay  of  police  and  firemen. 
To  them,  there  is  no  significant  difference. 
It  seems,  between  productive  activity  and 
destructive  activity,  as  long  as  money  circu- 
lates. Like  blood,  you  know. 

Yes.  gentlemen,  like  blood.  But  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  blood  Is  circulating 
through  a  healthy  system,  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  state  of  balance 
known  as  "health" — or  whether  the  blood  is 
merely  spreading  infection  more  widely,  or 
merely  spilling  onto  the  ground. 

To  the  fools  and  knaves  who  are  now  called 
"economists,"  It's  -all  the  same  thing.  The 
blood  Is  moving,  isn't  It? 

Maybe  the  key  to  the  Government's  long- 
range  thinking  lies  In  a  speech  by  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce  Howard  J.  Samuels, 
delivered  on  April  tenth  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  and  reported  ia 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  eleventh.  Their 
headline  was.  "U.S.  Aide  Urges  Nation  to 
Curb  Living  Standard."  "The  question."  Mr. 
Samuels  said,  "is  are  we  going  to  spend  that 
money  (an  estimated  twenty  billion  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  consumers  who  work  for  It) 
on  things  like  color  television,  or  on  better 
schools  and  housing,  and  other  social  needs." 
He  called  for  half  of  this  extra  twenty  billion 
available  for  "personal  consumption"  to  be- 
diverted  Into  "the  public  sector,"  so  as  "to 
carry  out  a  war  on  blight."  As  the  Times 
noted,  he's  talking  about  taking  "half  the 
annual  Increase  In  the  things  that  Improved 
Americans'  level  of  llrtng" — as  a  payoff  for 
the  insurrectionists. 

Incredible!  But,  the  man  is  Undersecretary 
of  Commerce.  He  doesn't  even  seem  worried 
about  the  businessmen  destroyed  by  the  riots, 
does  he?: 

The  ruined  businessmen  may  be  granted 
some  monetary  compensation,  but  it  won't 
cover  all  their  direct  losses,  and  for  the  small 
owner-operator  of  a  business,  it  won't  com- 
pensate him  for  the  danger,  the  anxiety,  the 
risk  of  staying  in  the  area.  Unchecked  de- 
struction vrtll  drive  property  owners  out  of 
the  area,  and  render  their  property  nearly 
worthless  on  the  open  market.  Once  the  own- 
ers have  been  ruined  and  driven  out.  the 
property — the  land  and  surviving  buildings — 
can  be  taken  over  by  an  "anti-poverty 
agency"  or  a  "model  neighborhood"  group. 
The  gang  In  control  can  be  as  Incompetent 
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and  irresponsible  as  can  be,  but  there  will 
always  be  more  government  money  for  them. 
Interesting? 

There  is  really  no  end  to  the  clear  symp- 
toms of  our  Illness  Businessmen,  some  oi 
them  Negro,  who  were  burned  out  of  their 
stores  on  Fourteenth  Street,  in  the  Cardozo 
area  of  Washington,  were  asked  to  attend  u 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  "anti-poverty " 
agency  called  CHANGE  And  it  became 
amazingly  clear  that  the  "change"  they  want 
couldn't  be  for  the  better.  Those  business- 
men who  showed  up  probably  didn't  realize 
that  they  were  being  invited  to  a  "people'.=; 
tribunal."  If  they  are  at  all  bright,  thev 
realize  it  now.  If  they  don't  do  something 
about  it  In  time,  they'll  be  shot  instead  oi 
insulted  in  the  all-too-near  future. 

Just  another  federal  "anti-poverty"  agency, 
you  know.  Let's  listen^at  least  up  to  the 
point  where  the  reporters  were  thrown  out 
The  Washiyigton  Star  carried  this  story  on 
Saturday.  April  thirteenth,  in  the  "Metro 
Area"  section.  The  meeting  took  place  ju 
April  twelfth,  with  the  city  still  occupied  bv 
over  fifteen  thous^md  troops  and  a  curfew 
and  emergency  regulations  still  In  effect. 

Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Webster,  president  of  the 
executive  board  of  C.H.A.N.G.E..  had  tin: 
meeting  called  at  the  group's  offices  .  .  .  in 
the  heart  of  the  burned-out  area  The  meet- 
ing u-as  supposed  to  give  residents  a  chancf 
to  tell  uhite  businessmen  uhy  their  stor,-. 
were  burned  during  the  civil  disorders  last 
week.  .  .  . 

Then,  like  a  teacher  of  little  children  von 
might  say.  Mrs  Webster  asked  her  "class" 
of  white  adults,  presumably  businessmen: 
"What  were  the  majority  of  Negroes  saying 
when  they  burned  your  stores?" 

Possibly  the  businessmen  were  dumb- 
founded Or  perhaps  they  hadn't  been  prop- 
erlv  brainwashed  by  their  preachers  before 
coming,  and  felt  Insufficiently  penitential.  Or 
perhaps  the  only  words  welling  up  were 
tinprintable. 

George  E.  Storey,  representing  a  group 
called  "Build  Black,"  told  the  meeting:  "those 
lily-'Ahite  businessmen  .^■lo-alci  lend  us  the 
money  to  establish  Negro  businesses, "  He  pre- 
dicted that,  unless  people  like  him  are  paid 
off  with  non-commercial  'loans."  then  "civil 
disorders  ■will  occur  over  and  over  ag-aJn," 
The  tlireats  grrew  uelier! 
About  that  time.  Reed  Scott  President  of 
the  Columbia  Heights  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion, .u"ose  to  .iiention  that  a  number  of 
Negro  members  had  been  burned  out.  too. 

"They  icere  a  colored  front."  someone 
shouted.  Another  crowd  member  shouted  for 
a  moratorium  on  all  city  planning  and  on  all 
attempts  to  rebuild  the  area.  Mrs.  Webster 
asked  the  crowd  to  "let  lis  plan  together." 
"You  don't  plan  with  cameras  and  newsmen 
present."  crowd  members  shouted  back.  The 
crowd  went  into  an  uproar. 

One  Negro  businessman  told  a  crowd  mem- 
ber, "You  don't  own  anything  on  this  block 
but  your  big  mouth."  "We'll  plan  this  city 
with  gasoline."  another  crowd  member 
shouted. 

Then  the  Press  was  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  covering  this  uproar.  However,  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Reed  Scott  was  getting  the 
message:  "Scott  later  told  newsmen  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  fires  and  disorders  w"ere 
primarily  racial  In  origin,  and  he  did  not 
know  if  the  businessmen  would  want  to  re- 
build their  stores  in  the  area,"  Maybe  Mr 
Scott  Is  quietly  figuring  out  that  the  fires 
and  disorder  are  primarily  a  part  of  the  Com- 
munist Revolution,  with  the  Negroes  being 
used  a--  troops. 

Nowhere  at  all.  In  any  discussion  along 
these  lines.  Is  there  even  a  mention  of  the 
rights  of  property  owners. 

Property  ownership  is  just  being  phased 
out. 

If  property  owners  permit  this  to  happen. 
one  will  have  to  conclude  that  they  deserve 
what  they're  going  to  get.  For  them,  you  could 


aUno6t  sav  that  the  long  and  short  of  It  lay 
in  thoee  two  sentences:  ""You  don't  own  any- 
thing on  this  block  but  your  big  mouth,"  and 
the  retort:   "We'll  plan  this  city  with  gaso- 

lihe."  ,  ^^      ,  .^ 

And  our  present  Government  Is  on  the  side 
of  the  gasoline-planners! 


Of  course,  some  cities  didn't  blow,  which 
W.1S  interesting.  Neither  Memphis  nor  At- 
lanta, where  feeling  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  run  high,  had  more  than  minor 
.lisorders.  In  Memphis,  police  smothered  trou- 
!)le.  In  Atlanta,  something  else  seenis  to  have 
happened. 

As  we  know,  every  white  "Liberal"  politi- 
cian known  to  man  was  in  Atlanta  for  the 
•uneral.  jostling  for  position  In  front  of  the 
cimeras.  Thev  dldnt  want  to  be  caught  In 
the  midst  of  isO.OOO  or  whatever  the  number 
present,  and  possibly  be  trampled  by  their 
,  onstiluents  in  some  type  of  disorder.  The 
lid  was  on — tight. 

Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  both  severely 
ringed  In  past  uprisings,  had  rumblings  and 
n-iinor  disorders  which  were  immediately  sup- 
pressetl  this  time.  The  "Liberals'"  are  com- 
plaining about  this  Intrusion  on  the  right  to 
not.  but  the  citizens  definitely  are  not!  In 
Philadelphia,  consensus  seems  to  credit  that 
brutal,  racist  Police  Chief,  Frank  Rlzzo.  In 
Detroit,  the  millennium  may  have  come — 
the  collection  of  city  iind  state  ""Liberal" 
politicians  tried  "  overreacilon"  just  for  kicks, 
and  it  worked.  Perhaps  Governor  George 
Romney  is  sadder  and  wiser,  counting  the 
ways  in  which  the  Liberal  Establishment  has 
made  a  fool  of  him  in  recent  years. 

What  about  the  West  Coast?  Strangely 
quiet.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a  recent 
strengthening  of  resolve  on  the  local  level. 
At  any  rate.  Time  of  April  19.  19G8  quoted 
.t  key  "Westcoast  Red  as  saying  the  time  was 
not  yet  right  for  the  Revolution. 

Something  was  neatly  nipped  in  the  bud  In 
Oakland.  California,  however.  A  pack  ot  Com- 
munist Black  Panthers  tangled  with  police 
on  April  sixth,  and  the  police  acted  without 
the  federally-recommended  humanitarian  re- 
straint. One  wild  animal  was  shot  and  killed 
during  a  gun  battle,  and  the  Black  Panther 
"Minister  of  Information,"  one  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  was  jailed. 

Needless  to  say.  conimlttees  of  "faculty 
members  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Col- 
leges, the  University  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  University  of  California"  are  demanding 
an  investigation  of  the  police  department  by 
federal  authorities,  and  committees  of  "In- 
tellectuals" of  the  Ramparts  crowd  are  gath- 
ering to  "Free  Eldridge  Cleaver"  to  strike 
again — the  usual  Red  agitation. 

HoUy-wocKi  deputized  actor  Marlon  Brando 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Black 
Panther,  and  he  had  his  picttu-e  taken  "with 
a  scowling  "panther"  commanding  a  military- 
formation  of  about  a  hundred  lesser-ranking 
"p.anthers."  Their  top  commander,  also  in 
the  pokey  at  the  moment.  Is  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary Huey  Newton,  who  has  had  his  pic- 
ture taken  surrounded  by  spears  and  assegais, 
..ud  Is  a  candidate  for  Concrress— running  on 
the  ticket  of  the  Califcrnia  Communists'  new 
Party,  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party! 

Fifteen  hundred  "panthers"  and  sym- 
pathizers gathered  for  the  laying  away  of  a 
brother  who  was  overcome,  and  eight 
hundred  packed  into  the  church  to  hear 
the  "Reverend"  E.  E.  Cleveland,  of  the 
Ephesian  Church  of  God  In  Christ,  praise  the 
paramilitary  for  doing  "a  tremendous  Job." 

•We  need  to  know  that  America  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  destruction."  he  proclaimed. 
Yes,  "Reverend."  we  need  to  know  that. 

Incredibily,  New  York  City  was  not  classed 
as  a  center  of  major  trouble  In  the  insurrec- 
tion. Mavor  Lindsay,  we  were  told,  per- 
ambulated the  city's  streets,  charming  the 
Inhabitants  into  decorum. 

Lindsay  reportedly  described  his  city.  In 
hippie  terms,  as  "up-tight,"  but  not  really 
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disorderly.    He    was    praised    nationally    for 
■keeping   the   lid   on." 

Actually.  New  York  is  now  at  such  a 
consunt  ixjll  that  heat  there  Isn't  even  news 
any  more.  It  Isn't  news  when,  in  one  neigh- 
borhood alone,  hoodlums  and  vandals  have 
driven  both  owners  and  tenants  from  over 
five  hundred  buildings.  Or  when  uptown 
mobs  surge  as  far  south  fis  Forty-eighth 
Street  before  police  can  mass  enough  men 
to  arrest  them  the  new,  humane,  restrained 
way. 

Howevei .  bv  April  tenth,  and  by  no  means 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  the  level  of  destruction 
matched  the  five-day  level  of  1964.  Back 
in  1964,  the  Communist-led  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stuvvesant  rampages  shocked  the 
nation.  In  April  of  1968.  Insurrection  of  an 
equal  velocity  didn't  even  make  Page  thirty- 
seven  of  an  out-of-town  paper. 

The  New  York  Times  rejxjrts  encouraging 
progress,  however.  While  damage  and  losses 
are  as  high  as  ever,  and  the  Fire  Department 
can't  tallv  all  the  cases  of  arson  yet.  at  least 
the  destruction  Is  more  widespread— more 
"integrated,"  vou  might  say.  "And,"  says  the 
Times,  "there  have  been  fewer  Injuries  be- 
cause there  have  been  fewer  direct  confronta- 
tions between  the  police  and  crowds  of 
rioters." 

That's  one  way  to  keep  the  Injuries  down, 
you  must  aamlt.  Tliere  are  also  hardly  any 
claims  of  "police  brutality."  since  police  Iri 
New  York  are  so  scarce  these  days.  Liberal  " 
psychologist  Kenneth  Clark  notes  approv- 
ingly that,  in  the  present  series  of  disorders, 
"the  police  showed  understanding  and  con- 
cern" for  the  malefactors  and  so  the  hood- 
lums have  had  little  cause  fcr  complaint. 
You'd  better  believe  it.  The  New  York  Times 
of  April  16.  1968  quotes  a  Lindsay  representa- 
tive as  stating  New  York  City's  current  not 
code  this  wav: 

First,  do  7iot  shoot  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Second,  arrest  looters  only  if  you  have 
enough  men.  Third,  do  not  chase  looters, 
because  to  do  so  spreads  panic  throughout 
the  community. 

The  result?  The  New  York  Times  was  re- 
quired to  admit  it  on  April  16,  1968: 

One  hundred  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  oper- 
ators of  small  business  charged  yesterday 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  had  minimized  the  dam- 
age caused  bv  arson  and  looting  in  the  sii 
days  after  the  April  4  slaying  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

They  also  declared  that  police  protection 
was  inadequate  and  that  "an  attitude  of  ap- 
peasement and  condoning  seemed  to  perpet- 
uate the  trcruble." 

The  merchants,  many  of  whom  said  they 
had  been  wiped  out  by  looters,  met  .  .  .  to 
determine  what  emergency  measures  might 
be  taken  to  restore  their  businesses. 

From  different  areas  of  the  city  came  re- 
ports of  wholesale  looting  and  arson,  with 
most  of  the  heavier  Icsscs  in  Harlem  and  the 
Bedfcrd-Stuyvcsant,  East  New  York  and 
Brownsville  sections  of  Brooklyn. 

Louis  Hernandez,  an  official  of  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  Puerto  Rican  Merchants  As- 
.sociation.  said  he  felt  Mayor  Lindsay  was 
■■minimizing  what  has  happened.  The  Mayor 
makes  it  seem  as  if  nothing  is  going  on."  Mr. 
Hernandez  said.  "But  places  in  Brownsville 
look  like  thev  were  bombed  out  and  you  can 
see  the  shells  of  many  .stores— groceries, 
beauty  parlors,  barbershops,  restaurants— 
that  are  no  longer  in  business.  .  ■  ." 

Orrin  Judd.  chairman  of  the  corporation's 
Brooklyn  division  said  many  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  merchants  stayed  in  their  stores 
throughout  the  night  during  the  six-duy 
period,  yuarding  them  against  looters.  "Hun- 
dreds of  stores  were  totally  destroyed,"  he 
said. 

That  same  day  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
reporting  with  the  rest  of  the  nation's  Press 
that  Lindsav  had  the  answer,  and  that  ""of- 
ficials from  cities  around  the  nation,  in- 
cluding the  Deep  South,  are  flocking  (to  New 
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York  City)  to  find  out  the  reasons  New  York 
has  avoided  violence  this  long.""  Incredibly, 
the  article  went  on  to  tell  how  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  made  friends  with  machete  car- 
rying Black  Muslims  and  followers  of  the 
Mau  Mau  Blood  Creed,  and  all  about  how- 
open  Communist  Insurrectionists  think  so 
very  much  of  the  Mayor  of  Fun  City. 

Why  not?  Lindsay  tied  the  hands  of  the 
police  so  that  the  terrorists  could  do  their 
work  without  tiresome  interference 


Okay,  let's  take  the  gloves  off.  This  insur- 
rection dldnt  just  happen  It  was  set-up 
Just  as  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King  was  a  set-up.  The  Communists  and 
their  Black  Power  fanatics  have  been  work- 
ing to  create  Just  such  a  situation  for  years 
Tliey  even  told  us  what  they  were  planning 
lO  do,  again  and  again,  aa  they  did  it. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning!  And,  this  time 
the  Administration  used  only  seventy  thou- 
sand troops  to  stop  them.  This  time  our  poli- 
ticians who  have  tied  the  hands  of  our  police 
officers  put  only  ten  million  or  so  good  citi- 
zens under  house  arrest — employing  curlews 
enforced  bv  federal  soldiers  Tliis  time  the 
insurrectionists  hit  only  168  towns  and  cities: 
they  killed  only  forty-three  people;  and.  they 
set  only  three  thousand  or  so  major  fires 

And  remember,  the  Reds  and  their  Black 
Power  troops  have  promised  us  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning!  Stokely  has  said  that  his 
forces  plan  to  burn  down  America. 
They're  sure  going  to  try. 
HOW  do  vou  stop  It?  IfB  very  simple   Yon 
stop  Communist  riiclal  agitation;  you  arre.si 
the  leaders  lor  conspiracy  to  commit  mur- 
der  arson   and  burglarv,  prove  their  guilt  In 
a  court  of  law,  and  lock  them  up:  and.  you 
tree  the  hands  of  our  police  so  that  they  can 
prevent   rioting   and    looting   and   arson   by 
those  citizens  now  convinced  by  the  actions 
of  our  ""Liberals"   that   theft,   incendiarism, 
and  assault  will  be  tolerated. 

Dont  kid  yourself  Tlie  people  who  are  be- 
hind all  ol  this  mean  to  have  a  civil  war. 
We  either  stop  them  now  or  they  will  escalate 
this  thing.         

VOTING  RECORD 

HON.  RICHARD  iDlCK;  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  years  ago 
I  began  the  practice  of  compiling  my  vot- 
ing record  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional    District    of    Missouri    In 
order  that  they  may  know  exactly  how 
I  voted.  By  this  compilation,  numerous 
speeches,  press  releases,  and  newsletters. 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  those  I  repre- 
sent informed  of  my  activities  in  then- 
behalf  on  leeislative  issues  considered  by 
Congress.  Of  the  564  rollcalls  of  this  Con- 
gress as  of  May  7.  1968,  I  an.swered  to 
my  name  89  percent  of  the  times.  Most 
of  the  absences  were  due  to  my  presence 
in  the  combat  areas  of  South  Vietnam  as 
chairman   of   a   House   Armed   Serv^ces 
Committee  investigating  excessive  mal- 
funtionings  of  the  M-16  automatic  rifle 
last  June. 

My  district.  Mr.  Speaker.  !.■=  composed 
of  445  523  people  in  23  counties  in  mid- 
Missouri.  Under  the  new  redistricting  act 
it  consists  of  15  out-State  counties  and 
three  townships  in  St.  Louis  County.  It 
is  a  large  district  with  many  and  diverse 
political,  economic,  and  sociological  views 
and  interests.  The  complexity  of  inter- 
ests and  myriad  of  pursuits  such  as  farm- 
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\:\i.  both  small  and  large  businesses,  edu- 
cation, labor,  and  mlnin?  make  it  im- 
possible for  ever>'one  to  agree  with  every 
vote  I  cast.  Many  of  my  votes  would  have 
been  different  if  the  vote  had  been  taken 
at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Our  present  serious  finan- 
cial .situation,  for  example,  which  I  have 
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anticipated  for  many  month.s  dictated 
my  vote  against  many  program.";  Some 
organizations  may  say  that  my  vote 
agrees  with  their  position  71  percent  of 
the  time  and  others  only  13  percent  of 
the  time.  But  whether  one  may  consider 
my  vote  right  or  wrong,  the  record  does 
show,  I  submit,  that  my  work  and  votes 
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have  been  the  product  of  my  own  think- 
ing as  to  what  is  best  for  my  district. 
State,  and  Nation, 

My  votiiiR  record  for  both  sessions  of 
the  90th  Consre.ss.  covering  major  bills 
and  other  important  votes,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding May  7.  1968,  is  shown  on  the 
following  chart: 


May  9,  1968 


Bill  No. 

H   Res  278. 

H   Rm  221. 

H  R  9960 

H  R  9960    . 
HR  7819 


S   U32      . 
HR   10480 
HR   10943. 
HR   10943  - 
H  R   10340 


Description  ol  bill 


My 
vote 


S I  Res  81 

HR  421... 

H  Res  749. 

H  R  9547  . 

HR  5037 

H  R  12080 

S   16 

H  R.  12048 

H  R   12048 

H  R   12048 


Resolution  to  exclude  Adam  Clayton  Po*ell  as  a  Member  of  the  90th  Con-    Yes. 

gress. 
Resolution  authorizing  operating  lunds  lor  House  Un-American  Activities    Yes. 

Committee 
Housing  and  urban  development  aporoprialion  bill  amendment  to  delete    Yes. 

JIO.OOO  000  rent  supplement  funds 
Amendment  decreasing  funds  tor  "Model  City"  program  Yes. 

Bill  to  strengthen  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs  including    Yes 

education  ot  Indian  children  overseas  dependents'  schools,  education  o( 

the  handicapped,  etc  —final  passage. 

Bill  amending  and  extending  the  Selective  Service  System  for  4  years Yes. 

Bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the  U  S  flag    final  passage ..Yes. 

Amendment  to  title  V  to  Higher  Education  Act  to  delete  Teacher  Corps Yes. 

Final  passage  of  extension  ot  title  V,  Higher  Education  Act Yes, 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  appropriation  bill  amend-     Yes 

men!  to  decrease  1%8  authorization  by  $135,700,000 
Joinf  resolution  Ic  settle  railroad  labor  dispute  by  determination  of  special    Yes 
.  ..  board  ' 

Antiriot  bill  prohibiting  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  travel  with  inleni  to     Yes 
"  "to  incite  a  not  or  other  violent  disturbances. 
For  consideration  of  bill  providing  n?w  Federal  programs  of  rat  control  and    No. 

extermination 
Inter-American  DevelODment  Bank  Act— motion  to  recommit  to  decrease     Yes 

U  S   payment  from  $900  000,000  to  $750,000  000. 
Anticrime  bill  providing  tor  program  to  assist  Slates  in  reducing  crime  and    Yes 

to  increase  effectiveness  of  law  enlorcement. 
Social  security  benelits  increase  .md  provisions  requiring  recipients  ol    Yes. 
wel'are  able  to  v.ork  to  either  go  to  work  or  train  lor  work 

Bill  to  increase  veterans' pension  rate. .    ..  Yes. 

Ichord  amendment  adopted  to  1967  foreign  aid  bill  to  reduce  the  Develop-    Yes. 

mental  Loan  Fund  by  $150,000,000 
Foreign  3i1  appropriation  bill  amendment  to  decrease  authorization  Irom    Yes. 
$248,000,000  to  $2 1 0  000.000 
.  Final  passage  ol  foreign  aid  bill j No 


Bill  No 


HR  478.. 

H  R.  7977 


Description  ol  bill 


My 

vote 


H  R  7977 
H  R  13510. 
H  R  12144 
S.  1872  ... 

S.  1872.... 
S  2388.... 


S  2388      . 
H  R  138S3 

r  1031 


H  R. 12601     . 

HR.  2515     . 
HR  11601  .. 

H.  Res.  1099. 


H  R.  5037. 


MR.  15827. 

H.R. 14743 
HR.  12555 


Bill  amending  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ol  1938  to  relieve  domestic  Indus-    Yec 

tries  and  workers  iniured  by  increased  imports  Irom  low  wage  rates 
Recommittal  motion  on  Federal  Salary  Act  lor  the  purpose  ol  deleting  pro-    Yes. 

vision  creating  Presidential  Commission  to  fix  salaries  ot  Federal  ludges, 

lytembers  of  Congress,  Federal  executives,  and  other  purposes. 

Final  passage  on  above  bill -   •    jes. 

Adiustment  ol  military  pay  scales ....   Yes 

Bill  to  clarity  and  amend  Meat  Inspection  Act- .- Yes. 

Conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill  recommittal  motion  to  prohibit  sending   Yes 

aid  to  countries  trading  with  or  supplying  arms  to  North  Vietnam. 
Adoption  ol  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill   .  .  No. 

Recommittal  motion  reducing  poverty  program  lunds  from  $2,060,000,000    Yes 

to  $1,061,000,000 

On  final  passage  ol  poverty  program  bill .     -.No 

Appropriation  ol  $2,020,000,000  for  foreign  aid .    ,-   ---No 

Motion  to  recommit  Peace  Corps  bill  reducing  appropriation  Irom  $115,-    Yes. 

700,000  to  $105,000,000  and  excluding  salary  payment  to  any  employee 

attempting  to  avoid  military  obligation. 
Bill  updjting  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  providing  registration  of  Com-    Yes, 

munist  organizations  (Ichord  was  an  author  of  this  bill). 

Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1%8  with  open  housing  amendment  ...-       No 

Truth  in  Lending  Act  ol  1967— requiring  disclosures  of  costs  of  credit.    Yes 

annual  rate  ol  charge  on  loans  and  installment  credit. 
Creation  of  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  establish  and    Y-s 

entorce  codes  ol  conduct  lor  Members,  officers,  and  employees  ol  the 

House  ol  Representatives.  ,,      ,  .    .      „ 

Law  Enlorcement  and  Criminal  lustice  Act  providing  Federal  grants  to    Yes 

St,3tes  lor  aid  to  Slate  and  local  law  enlorcement  agencies  lor  programs 

to  control  riots  and  combat  organized  crime. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments  to  extend  programs  ot  grants  to    Yes. 

States  for  training  and  special  pioiects  in  research. 

Gold  cover  bill— removing  gold  cover  Irom  our  currency-.- .No 

Bill  permitting  veterans  to  earn  more  income  without  suffering  a  reduction    Yes 

of  pension. 


THE  AMERICANS  CREED 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

I.V  THE  HOl'.-E  <:>?■  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Uv.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  ol  turmoil,  when  principles 
which  our  fathers  accepted  in  an  ordered 
society  miist  be  proven  all  over  again,  we 
have  a  duty  to  avow  to  our  young  citi- 
zens our  pride  in  America,  in  confident 
expectation  that  they,  too.  will  keep 
fervently  in  their  hearts  the  pride  of 
patriotism. 

I  know  of  no  better  statement  of  our 
.American  political  philosophy  than  that 
written  just  50  years  ago  by  William 
Tyler  Pase,  who  later,  from  1919  to  1931. 
was  Clerk  of  this  House.  He  titled  it  "the 
American's  Creed."  With  the  purpose  of 
reminding  our  yoimg  citizens  of  its  vir- 
tues. I  am  presenting  to  each  high  school 
senior  whose  name  I  have  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  a 
copy  of  "The  American's  Creed."  with 
a  presentation  certificate,  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

The  American's  Creed 
I  By  William  T>-ler  Page! 

I  believe  in  the  tJnited  States  of  America 
as  a^ government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple.^for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed: 
a  democracy  in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  insepara'ole;  established  tipon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  '.Ives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it:  to  support  its  Constitu- 


tion:  to  obey  Its  laws;    to  respect  its  flag: 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Presented  to  iName  of  Graduate)  with 
congratulations  upon  graduation  from  High 
School.  May  the  liighest  ideals  of  American 
citizenship  guide  you  in  a  life  of  success, 
happiness,  and  achievement, 

Edward  Hutchinson. 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Fourth  District,  Michigan. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  POLAND 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  FOR  THE 
RUMANIAN  PEOPLE 


HON    JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF  penn;sylv.\ni.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  salute  all 
those  people  of  Riunanian  descent  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  lands 
on  this  occasion  of  their  traditional  na- 
tional holiday,  the  10th  of  May. 

I  would  also  wish  to  honor  today  all 
those  Rumanians  in  their  homeland  who 
struggle  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  an 
unfriendly  government.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  with  me  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  see  the  Rumanian 
people  again  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  be 
free:  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

The  Rumanian  people,  strong  in  faith 
that  this  will  come  about  in  the  future, 
are  to  be  praised  for  their  courage  and 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  numerous 
odds.  With  such  faith  as  this  we  know 
they  will  emerge  successful  in  the  future. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

^.,  F     ILLI.N'OI.S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  veiy 
timely  and  penetratine  article  on  de- 
velopments ;n  Poland  appeared  in  the 
May  3  Chicago  Daily  News  emphasizmij 
fundamental  points. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  note  that  the  Daily 
News  verv-  properly  pointed  out  that  US. 
Ambassador  John  Gronouski  .should 
have  walked  out  of  the  ceremony  in 
which  Poland's  Communist  leader  Go- 
mulka  mouthed  off  against  the  United 
States.  The  commentar>-  also  points  out 
the  legitimate  and  continuing  intere.<;t 
the  Polish-Americans  have  for  develop- 
ments in  the  land  of  their  forefathe:-.^ 
which  might  produce  freedom  from 
Communist  rule. 

The  article  follows: 

Give  Poles  Free  Choice 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  Poland's  Communist 
leader,  has  challenged  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  that  it  treats  its  millions  of  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  any  better  than  Poland 
is  currently  treating  its  relative  handful  of 
Jews. 

Listening  to  this  ridiculous  accusation  was 
the  U.S.  ambassador.  John  A.  Gronouskl,  for- 
mer postmaster  general,  whose  grandfather 
was  born  In  Poland.  Gronouski  would  have 
been  fully  within  his  rights  as  a  diplomat 
and  R  human  being  had  he  turned  his  back 
and  walked  out  on  the  ceremony.  He  prob- 
ably should  have  done  so. 

Gomulka  is  fighting  for  his  political  life. 
Student  unrest  and  Intellectual  discontent 
with  his  retreat  from  the  bright  promise  of 
1956  are  widespread.  The  familiar  tactic  of 


purging  Jews  has  brought  him  some  support 
but  it  has  not  been  a  full  success  domesti- 
cally. And  it  has  done  new  damage  to 
Gomulka's  international  standing.  His  irra- 
tional lashing  out  at  the  United  States  may 
perhaps  be  undersKxDd:  It  cannot  be  excused. 
There  is  too  much  solid  evidence  to  refute  It. 

If  things  are  so  tough  on  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  why  are  there  so  many  mil- 
lions of  them  who  prefer  it  here?  If  they  are 
so  economically  underprivileged,  where  do  all 
those  precious  dollars  come  from  that  flow 
regularly  back  to  Poland  to  help  families 
who  need  it  there?  If  they  have  no  political 
future  In  the  United  States,  why  are  there  so 
many  on  the  roster  of  the  Congress,  among 
the  judges,  in  the  business  community  and 
the  professions? 

If  Gomulka  still  has  any  doubts  there  Is 
one  very  certain  test  he  could  apply.  Let  him 
open  the  borders  for  those  to  leave  who  would 
like  to  embrace  the  uncertainties  and  the 
■discriminations"  of  the  'West  in  exchange 
for  the  freedoms  and  privileges  they  now 
enjoy  In  Poland  The  result  would  be  star- 
tling, for  all  the  deep  feeling  Poles  have  for 
their  homeland. 


THE  CAB  STAFF  STUDY  OF  AIR 
FARES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  year  I  have  endea\''ored  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
views  expressed  by  Richard  V/.  Klabzuba 
concerning  the  airline  industry's  fare 
.-tmcturc. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Klabzuba's  contention 
that  fares  should  be  related  to  the  pas- 
.-cn?er-hour  because  costs  are  in  fact  de- 
termined by  the  passenger-hour.  Further. 
Mr.  Klabzuba  has  contended  that  since 
fares  are  nov.-  related  to  mileage,  the 
public  has  suffered  pecuniary  damage. 

Up  until  now  all  Mr.  Klabzuba  has 
done  Ls  to  criticize  the  airlines'  fare  struc- 
f-ire  as  being  inequitable,  its  statistical 
.-tracture  as  being  inaccurate,  and  its 
earnings  being  as  a  result  inadequate. 
Now  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion Mr.  Klabzuba's  recommendation. 
which  he  published  in  three  articles  in 
Air  Transport  World. 

The  recommendations  are  quite  exten- 
sive, taking  into  con.sideration  practically 
eveiT  facet  of  the  industry,  such  as  cost 
of  service,  value  of  service,  available 
capacity,  demand,  load  factors,  distance, 
reduced  fares,  and  so  forth.  Yet.  Mr. 
Klabzuba  seems  to  have  advanced  a  rela- 
tively simple  formula  which  can  be  fig- 
ured by  hand,  or  calculated  by  the  most 
.'sophisticated  computer. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  KJabzuba's  proposal. 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  fact  that  the  staff  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  found  at  page  5 
of  its  recent  staff  re:.3ort.  "A  Study  of  the 
Domestic  Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure," 
that^- 


There  is   a   close  relationship  of  fares  to 
distance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  also  vary,  but  not  exactly,  with  dis- 
tance or  time. 

Now  while  it  is  true  the  staff  recom- 
mends on  page  75 — 

The  fares  should  be  primarily  relat<Kl  t-o 
the  distance.  .  .  .  Pare  per  mile  should  de- 
cline with  distance  at  a  rate  generally  con- 
sistent with  the  behavior  of  unit  costs- 
It  Should  also  be  pointed  out  revenue 
and  costs  were  compared  only  on  a  mile- 
age basis;  no  comparison  was  made  on  a 
time,  or  passenger-hour  basis. 

For  example,  on  page  49  the  staff 
states : 

Revenue  yields  represent  the  average  pas- 
senger revenue  per  passenger  mile  received 
by  the  carrier. 

If  fares  can  be  related  to  distance  or 
time,  why  weie  not  yields  also  computed 
per  passenger-hour? 

Again,  on  page  35  the  stafi  states: 

In  this  pha.se  of  the  study  { rost-of -serv- 
ice) ,  efforts  were  directed  to  ascertaining  rep- 
resentative unit  costs  per  passenger  mile  by 
length  of  haul  for  Jet  first  class  and  Jet 
coach  services  offered  by  the  domestic  car- 
riers. 

Why  were  not  costs  compared  on  a 
lepresentative  unit  co,st  per  jjassenger- 
hour,  especially  since  the  staff  notes  on 
page  44: 

For  example,  in  the  current  study,  direct 
aircraft  operating  expenses  by  equipment 
lype  have  been  related  to  aircraft  revenue 
block  hours,  producing  a  unit  cost  per  block 
hour. 

Possibly  if  the  staff  had  conducted  a 
study  on  both  a  passenger-mile  and 
pa.ssenger-hour  basis,  it  iiiight  have  ar- 
rived at  a  different  lecommendation. 

I  am  however,  plea.sed  to  .see  that  the 
staff  does  support  Mr.  Klabzuba's  rec- 
ommendations in  other  respects. 
On  page  72.  the  staff  recommends: 
Single  factor  local  fares  should  be  pub- 
lished for  all  markets  in  which  service  by 
a  single  carrier  is  authorized,  and  publica- 
tion of  single  factor  Joint  fares  in  all  mar- 
kets in  which  connecting  service  is  offered. 

And  on  page  73-74,  it  sUtes: 
More  liberal  or  flexible  tariff  rules  relating 
to  routing  should  be  developed.  Routing  re- 
strictions could  largely  be  eliminated  by  a 
rule  permitting  travel  over  any  route  other 
than  through  or  via  a  point  is)  having  a 
higher  fare.  Carriers  should  realize  fairly 
substantial  cost  savings  in  revenue  account- 
ing and  fare  prorating  and  their  program  to 
automate  fare  quotation  and  ticket  Issuance 
would  be  facilitated. 

Together,  these  two  recommendations 
substantially  support  Mr.  Klabzuba's 
"hub-point"  routing  thesis  set  forth  in 
the  first  article  that  follows  and  which 
is  sub.sequently  supported  in  the  second 
article  on  a  value-of-the-service  basis. 
Such  a  price-fixine  scheme  is  particu- 
larly of  gi-owing  importance  in  cases  of 
medium-sized  cities,  such  as  in  my  own 
district. 

Finally.  I  note  with  interest  that  the 
CAB  staff  pleads  on  page  74  of  its  report : 

It  should  be  possible  to  develop  a  formula 
or  standard  on  which  Jet  day  coach,  the  basic 
class  of  fares,  would  be  based. 
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the  various  unforeseen  problems  which  will 
undoubtedly  arise. 


In  addition,  on  page  3  the  staff  stated: 

In  general,  fires  should  be  related  to  dis- 
tr-.nce  or  time  traveled  since  this  would  be  a 
generally   understood   basis   and   since  costs 


And  on  page  75: 

The  criteria  should  be  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  a.s  to  allow  leeway  for  the  carriers 
to  adjust  fares,  within  the  criteria,  to  meet 


In  his  final  article  Mr.  Klabzuba 
states: 

Thus,  the  passenger-hour  formula  reflects 
the  vital  interests  of  the  marketing-man  as 
well  as  the  lawyer  and  economist,  ll  Insures 
equitable  treatment  without  inhibiting  an 
airline's  freedom  to  establish  lares  it  feels 
necessary  to  develop  lU  market  potential,  it 
provides  a  norm  against  which  specific  fares 
can  be  tested  without  attempting  to  force 
all  proposals  to  conform  to  fixed  pre-set 
scales. 

If  this  be  true,  this  may  well  be  the 
formula  which  the  CAB  staff  has  been 
seeking.  Therefore  I  believe  it  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
(From  Air  Transport  'World,  October  19671 
Why  Passenger-Hour  Should  Be  Fare  Base 
(By  Richard  Klabzuba) 
The  airline  industry  needs  a  new  i.ire 
structure— one  geared  to  the  productivity  oi 
Jets.  It  should  1j«  ba.sed  on  the  passengrr- 
hour. 

The  passenger-hour  would  enable  airlines 
to  provide  the  public  with  more  adequate 
and  more  clticicnt  service,  in  i  more  econom- 
ical manner.  The  p.issenger-hour  would 
provide  air  carriers  with  greater  operating 
flexibility  thereby  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  a  svstem  more  properly  adapted  to 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  world 
in  the  Jet  era. 

The  passenger-hour  fare  structure  not  only 
would  decrease  airline  costs,  but  increa.se 
airline  productivity  and  earnings. 

When  constructing  airline  rates,  careful 
attention  should  be  uiven  the  applicable 
rules  of  rate-making  set  forth  in  governing 
statutes  and  prior  decisions  of  the  regula- 
tory agencv. 

In  the  United  States,  these  rules  are  raiher 
specific.  Thev  require,  among  other  things, 
consideration  be  given  the  need  ol  each  air 
carrier  for  revenue  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
provide  adequate,  economical  and  efficient 
airline  service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  furnishing  such  service,  and  at  ren- 
sonable  charges  (without  unjust  discrimi- 
nation, undue  preference  or  advantage,  or 
unjust  competitive  practices). 

Every  airline  serving  the  US.  has  a  statu- 
tory dutv  to  establish,  observe  and  enforce 
just  and  reasonable  Individual  .and  Joint 
rates,   fares,   and  charges. 

What  Is  the  test  by  which  the  reasonable- 
ness of  fares  should  be  determined?  The 
theorv  of  rate-making  ranges  from  a  strict 
"cost-of-service  "  principle  to  an  equally  ex- 
treme •■what-the-traffic-will-bear"  concept. 
While  it  Is  doubtful  whether  any  single  rule 
can  be  laid  down  applicable  to  all  cases,  it  Is 
now  well  settled  that  the  principal  test  In 
the  US,  Is  the  cost  of  producing  the  service; 
This  is  not  a  strict  cost  test  however.  Cost 
is  not  the  sole  criterion  for  determining  rea- 
sonableness. The  CAB  repeatedly  has  stated 
that  there  may  be  special  circumstances 
which  warrant  a  departure  from  the  cost 
principle — that  economic  considerations  do 
not  demand  that  rates  must  at  all  times 
cover  fullv  allocated  costs,  "rather  that  rates 
must  be  at  all  times,  reasonably  related  to 
costs." 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  hours  are 
the  best  measure  of  airline  operating  costs. 
Tlie  major  portion  of  the  variable  nnd  direct 
costs  are  incurred  by  the  number  of  aircraft- 
hours  flown  by  type  of  equipment. 

While  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  are 
either  fixed  or  related  to  the  number  of 
ground  handlings,  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  evidence  Indicating  over-all  costs 
historlcallv  have  oeen  proportional  to  the 
total  number  of  aircraft-hours  Hown  by 
equipment  type. 
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A    BETTER    STANDARD 

It  Is  a  phenomenon  of  airlines  that  the 
costa  for  a  given  aircraft  remain  about  the 
same  per  aight-hour  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried,  duration  of  flight. 
or  bloclc-to-bloclc  speed. 

In  addition,  regardless  of  how  rates  are 
constructed,  once  fares  are  fixed,  sales  and 
revenues  become  a  function  of  aircraft  uti- 
lization and  speed. 

With  an  aircraft.  Increasing  Its  capacity, 
or  utilization  of  available  capacity,  or  block- 
:o-b:ock  speed  tends  to  simultaneously  In- 
.  rpase  revenues  and  reduce  unit  costs. 

Limiting  the  recommendation  made  herein 
primarily  to  airline  fares,  traffic  routings,  and 
legal  rules  pertaining  to  such  fares  and 
routings.  Its  evident  that  revenues  can  be 
significantly  Increased  (and  costs  decreased) 
bv: 

M:'r:rmzing     the     elapsed     flight-time 
needed  to  render  a  service,  and 

1 2)  Maximizing  the  average  load  carried 
per  aircraft-hour. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  becoming  less  feasible 
to   achieve   both    objectives   simultaneoi;sly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  increased  speed,  capacity,  and  range  of 
new  Jet  equipment  is  causing  many  markets 
to  become  marginal.  Whereas  a  40  passenger- 
a-day  (15.000  per  annum)  market  used  to  be 
more  than  adequate  for  21 -seat  DC-3s,  it  is 
a  borderline  service  for  a  90-seat  DC-9. 

As  a  result.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
necessary  to  weigh  the  advantages  of  mini- 
mizing the  flight  time  against  those  maxi- 
mizing the  load  carried. 

While  a  direct  nonstop  flight  will  always 
provide  the  shortest  enroute  time  and  lowest 
overall  aircraft  operating  cost,  it  will  not 
necessarily  provide  the  greatest  overall  earn- 
ings, nor  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
furnishing  the  service  to  an  Individual  pas- 
senger or  shipment. 

In  those  cases  where  the  traffic  Is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  support  a  direct  point-to-point 
nonstop  service  at  reasonable  load  factors. 
frequencies,  or  costs,  the  most  practical  alter- 
native IS  to  combine  the  traffic  with  other 
marginal  markets.  Usually  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  simply  increasing  the  distance 
factor  slightly,  and  routing  both  markets 
through  the  nearest  larger  demand  center 
or  hub-point. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES.  INC  ,  LOCAL  FIRST  CLASS  ANO  COACH  FARES 
llnUS  dollarsi 


Isl  class 


Coach 


1-way  lares 


Jet  F         Propeller  A 


RGNo. 


1-way  lares 


Jet  Y         Propeller  T 


RG  No. 


Between  AKron  and  West  Palm  Beach $77.  85  J76.  70 

Do  79..60  78.80 

Oo..'..'...... 80.10  80.10 


50 
56 
38 


S66.8S 
67.60 
70,00 


$57.  85 


102 
56 


.\kron-West  Palm  Beach  is  a  typical  small 
m.n,rket  i  about  200  paussengers  a  year)  with 
a  multiplicity  of  fares.  United  has  10  base 
lores  not  Including  youth,  military.  Discover 
.\merlca  .uid  family  plan.  Under  passenger- 
hour  concept  there  would  be  only  one  base 
fare  for  each  class  of  service 

.A.t  present,  there  are  niany  situations 
where  a  routing  through  a  beyond  hub-point 
not  only  would  provide  the  highest  average 
load,  but  also  improve  the  frequency  of  serv- 
ice and  reduce  the  elapsed  enrou«e  fllght- 
iime;  eg..  Oklahoma  Clty-Washlngton  via 
Dallas,  as  opposed  to  via  Tulsa  and  Nashville. 

Although  an  airline  is  a  business.  It  is  also 
part  of  an  International  common  carrier 
.<vstem.  Unlike  other  businessmen,  airline 
executives  have  a  dual  obligation  which  they 
must  consider  in  setting  fares. 

A  btislness  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
private  gain.  Increased  profits  through  In- 
creased business  Is  a  stimulating  thought 
to  a  businessman.  In  fact,  because  Increased 
business  indicates  growing  demand  ( and  in- 
creasing demand  enhances  value).  It  Is  a 
more  stimulating  thought  than  increased 
earnings  through  decreased  costs. 

To  encourage  such  growth,  businessmen 
take  a  variety  of  actions.  Advertisements. 
solicitations,  inducements,  favors,  etc..  are  all 
freely  proffered  to  build  up  business  in  one 
place  or  another,  or  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other, with  but  a  single  purpose — Increased 
business,  higher  revenues,  and  greater  gain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objective  of  a  pure 
s>-stem  such  as  the  post  office  or  city  water 
def>artment  is  equal  service  to  all  at  uniform 
r.ites.  No  person  in  any  city  or  town  can  get 
a  special  rate  for  carrying  his  mall.  No  one 
can  be  favored  in  the  promptness  with 
which  his  mail  Is  carried.  No  one  can  be  as- 
sisted In  the  kind  of  service  which  Is  ren- 
dered without  paying  an  additional  fee. 

BUT  DIFFERENT  OBJECTrVES 

Growth,  revenue,  and  profits  are  not  the 
primary  objective  of  a  pure  system  like  the 
post  office  No  effort  is  made  through  special 
inducements  to  build  up  increased  business 
nor  to  balance  the  flow  of  traffic. 


Instead,  there  is  a  simple  classification  and 
uniformity  of  rates.  All  persons  and  places 
are  served  with  equal  facilities.  Should  ex- 
penses exceed  revenues,  the  deficit  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  general  treasury. 

Now.  if  an  airline  was  a  mere  private  busi- 
ness, the  public  would  leave  entirely  to  the 
interest  and  Judgement  of  management  how 
the  airline  should  be  developed,  giving  to 
them  thereby  the  power  to  foster  Industries 
and  cities  here  and  there.  The  effect  of  air- 
line service  on  local  property  values  Is  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration. 

By  making  metropolitan  centers  and  non- 
hub  p>olnts  more  or  less  accessible  to  a  greater 
number  of  people,  airlines  las  a  group)  can 
have  an  effect  on  the  value  of  local  com- 
mercial and  residential  property. 

When  businessmen  contemplate  locating 
a  factory,  branch  office,  or  hotel,  they  nor- 
mally do  not  consider  the  cost  of  mall  serv- 
ice. Rather,  the  frequency,  availability,  and 
cost  of  transportation  are  usually  principal 
factors. 

Just  as  the  railroads  provided  New  Yoi* 
with  the  opportunity  to  outdistance  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  in  economic  Importance,  so 
the  airlines  have  increased  the  Importance  of 
Atlanta.  Bangkok,  Dallas.  San  Juan.  Sydney, 
and  Tucson.  They  have  literally  brought  Into 
being  such  communities  as  Acapulco,  An- 
chorage. Las  Vegas,  and  Tahiti. 

While  the  pubUc  is  quite  natiu-ally  reluc- 
tant to  vest  airline  executives  with  the  sole 
power  to  determine  future  property  values, 
It  Is  equally  loathe  to  adopt  a  rigid  pricing 
system  which  will  not  stimulate  increased 
business  activity.  The  test  of  reasonableness 
must,  therefore,  also  Include  a  recognition 
of  variations  in  the  ability  of  traffic  to  carry 
a  full  share  of  fully  allocated  costs,  the  effect 
of  more  equitable  rates  in  generating  new 
traffic,  and  the  resultant  effect  of  Increased 
volume  on  increasing  revenues  and  reducing 
unit  costs. 

The  public  Is  generally  willing  to  actept 
a  reasonable  amount  of  preference,  disadvan- 
tage, and  discrimination,  so  long  as  it  Is  not 
undue  nor  unjust,  and  provided   there  re- 


mains an  overall  absolute  certainty  and  uni- 
formity of  r.ites. 

Thus,  to  assure  adequate,  economical  and 
efficient  airline  service  in  the  Jet  age  at  the 
highest  earnings  and  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  furnishing  such  service,  airline  fares 
should  be  established  in  such  a  manner 
to: 

( 1 1  Permit  traffic  in  marginal  markets  to 
flow  through  hub-points  without  regard  to 
the  direction  of  flight; 

i2l  Recognize  the  natural  advantage  of 
each  community's  geographic  location  (prox- 
imity between  two  points  i.  even  when  there 
Is  not  sufficient  traffic  to  make  a  direct  Jet 
flight  economically  feasible;  and 

(3 1  Consider  the  value  of  the  service  to 
the  consumer. 

The  fare  structure  should  not  govern  the 
pattern  of  airline  service,  nor  vice  versa. 
Individual  and  Joint  rates  should  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
passenger  or  shipment's  enroute  time,  sub- 
ject to  maximizing  the  load  carried  per  air- 
craft-hour. 

Generally  speaking,  voluminous  evidence 
indicates  a  sound  fare  structure  requires  that 
the  respective  fares  increase  with  block- 
flight- time  because  costs  increase  with 
block-flight-time,  and  that  a  departure  from 
this  principle  (except  for  considerations  c: 
value-of -service)  will  tend  to  lessen  the  rev- 
enues of  the  carriers,  weaken  their  economic 
position,  and  impair  their  capacity  to  ren- 
der adequate,  economical  and  efficient  serv- 
ice. 

This  principle  does  not  set  up  an  absolute 
bar  to  the  establishment  of  lower,  identical, 
or  common  fares  to  more  distant  points,  but 
rather  onlv  indicates  that  such  fares  should 
not  be  established  In  the  absence  of  special 
justification,  such  as  geographic  location. 
value-of-servlce.  etc. 

In  its  simplest  form,  a  just  and  reasonable 
fare  is  the  product  of  a  base  rate  per  block- 
hour  ibv  class  of  equipment  and  service) 
multiplied  by  the  selected  block-time  appli- 
cable to  the  points  being  served.  This  base 
charge  should  subsequently  be  adjusted  up- 
ward or  downward  to  conform  to  the  value- 
of-servlce.  competition,  provide  for  costs 
peculiar  to  the  particular  service,  etc. 

A    Y.ARDSTICK    FOR    REASON 

It  cannot  he  stressed  too  strongly  that, 
although  It  is  mathematically  possible  to 
compute  a  fare  from  the  foregoing  formula, 
It  does  not  follow  that  such  a  computed  fare 
is  necessarily  the  "correct"  or  "Ideal"  fare 
for  any  city  pair.  Rather,  it  merelv  represents 
•i.  kind  of  average  or  norm  by  which  the  rea- 
.sonableness  of  the  published  fare  should  be 
determined. 

The  distance  or  passenger-hour  element 
should  normally  be  established  by  comput- 
ing the  average  scheduled  block-time  (in 
both  directions)  by  wav  of  the  shortest  prac- 
tical routing  over  which  the  majority  of 
the  traffic  is  expected  to  flow. 

Between  the  major  or  primary  demand 
centers  or  hub-points,  this  figure  generally 
should  be  the  nonstop  flight-time.  In  most 
cases,  the  distance  element  will  nearly  al- 
ways Involve  one  or  more  enroute  stops. 

The  passenger-hour  element  must  also 
take  into  consideration  deviations  in  elapsed 
flying  time.  Weather  conditions,  traffic  peaks, 
airways  and  terminal  congestion  alter  block- 
times!  Airline  schedules  are  periodically 
amended   to   reflect  such   seasonal   changes. 

While  these  deviations  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  hotirly  costs,  they  do  have  an  im- 
pact on  revenues.  Yield  varies  with  block- 
time.  These  differences  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  average  scheduled  block-time. 

increased  airport  congestions  should  not 
automatically  increase  the  distance  element. 
Neither  should  the  Inauguration  of  a  faster 
service  between  two  points  imply  an  immedi- 
ate reduction  In  the  passenger-hour  element 
vised  to   constrtict  fares. 

Normally,  no  change  should  be  made  until 
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the  airline  and  the  regulatory  agency  have 
considered  all  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case.  Tliey  may.  for  example,  want  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  a  lower  fare  for  a  single  non- 
stop service  against  a  possible  reduction  In 
the  frequency   of  service. 

Second,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  or 
no  justification  for  charging  a  lesser  amount 
for  a  superior  service.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
nonstop  or  faster  service  is  superior  to  a 
multi-Stop  flight.  It  has  a  higher  value-of- 
servlce  On  the  basis  of  value,  the  airline 
is  justly  entitled  to  a  higher  revenue  yield 
per  hour,  provided  the  over-all  revenues  and 
rates  are  reasonably  related  to  costs. 

The  new  fare  structure  should  greatly  sim- 
plify tariffs.  One  reason  for  the  multiplicity 
.,f  fares  to-day  is  the  fact  they  are  constructed 
un  a  mileage  basis.  The  present  rigid  pricing 
-•vstem  can  sometimes  result  in  a  single  air- 
line having  four  first-class,  fovir  coach,  and 
niaybe  four  youth  military  fares  between 
two  points,  each  one  being  slightly  different 
depending  upon  the  route  utilized. 

With  the  greater  routing  flexibility  of  the 
p.issenger-hour.  and  emphasis  on  value  and 
service  rather  than  mileage,  it  is  anticipated 
each  airline  will  usually  file  only  one  first- 
riass.  one  coach,  and  one  youth  military  fare 
for  all  routings.  One  fare  for  each  class  of 
service,   three  fares  Instead  of   12. 

The  airUne  industry  needs  a  new  fare 
St  ructure— one  geared  to  the  productivity  of 
lets. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  major  mar- 
kets produce  the  greatest  revenue.  The  big 
problem  is  to  serve  the  increasing  number 
of  marginal  markets. 

The  larger  capacity,  higher  speeds,  and 
longer  range  of  the  new  generation  of  sub- 
sonic and  supersonic  jets  make  it  increas- 
ingly more  desirable  and  profitable  to  route 
passengers  via  the  fastest  possible  service 
regardless  of  mileage. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  recommended 
that  the  new  fare  structure  be  based  on  the 
passenger-hour. 

With  the  greater  operating  flexibility  of 
the  passenger-hour,  the  airlines  could  pro- 
vide the  public  with  more  adequate  and 
efficient  service,  in  a  more  economical  man- 
ner. The  passenger-hour  fare  structure  would 
reduce  airline  operating  costs,  while  Increas- 
ing airline  productivity  and  earnings. 
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How   "VALt,T:  OF  Service"   Figures  in   Fares 

(By  Richard  W.  Klabzubai 

Airline  rates  should  be  geared  to  value-of- 
servlce  as  well  as  the  passenger  hour. 

The  test  of  an  individual  fare's  reasonable- 
ness must  include  a  recognition  of  variations 
m  the  abilltv  of  traffic  to  carry  an  equal  share 
of  costs,  the  effect  of  different  rates  In  gen- 
erating traffic,  and  the  resultant  effect  oi  In- 
creased  volume  on  reducing  unit  costs. 

Hourly  rates  adjusted  for  value-of-service 
would  enable  the  airlines  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic with  even  more  adequate,  efficient  and 
economical  service.  Differential  pricing  can 
increase  airline  productivity  and  earnings, 
and  decrease  unit  costs. 

Since  a  Just  and  reasonable  price  is  not  ex- 
clusively a  fimction  of  costs,  cost-of-service 
CiUinot  be  used  as  the  sole  criterion  for  estab- 
lishing airline  rates.  The  determination  of 
rates  must  also  lake  into  consideration  the 
p.iect  of  such  rates  upon  the  movement  of 
traffic;  that  is,  the  value-of-service.  In  the 
U.S.,  the  CAB  is  under  a  statutory  injunction 
to  consider  this  factor. 

What  is  value-of-service?  What  makes  one 
airline  service  commercially  worth  more  than 
another — merely  as  a  service,  excluding  dif- 
ferences in  the  amount  of  transportation? 

Value-of-service  refers  to  the  monetary 
worth  ur  quality  of  a  particular  air  service 
to  an  individual  passenger.  The  value  is  not 
a  quality  intrinsic  in  the  service,  rather  a 
state  of  "mind  concerning  it.  It  Is  a  condi- 
tion. 


An  airline  or  regulatory  agency's  determi- 
nation of  value-of-service  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  upon  the  basis  of  market 
analysis  what  the  condition  or  state  of  mind 
Is  at  a   particular  time. 

When  the  public  exhibits  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  a  certain  service  over  others  ( irre- 
spective of  any  obligation  to  prefer  it ) ,  then 
it  may  be  classified  as  a  more  desirable  serv- 
ice. Some  examples  are:  faster  service,  relia- 
bility, frequency,  convenience,  through-plane 
service,  safety. 

If  one  or  more  of  these  services  Is  pre- 
ferred to  any  alternate  choice,  and  it  is 
preferred  to  any  quantity  of  the  other  serv- 
ice, then  a  superior  quality  may  be  Justifi- 
ably ascribed  to  that  service.  Hence,  quality- 
of-servlce  has  a  commercial  value  which, 
like  quantity,  can  be  measured  by  compari- 
son. 

Objectively,  value-of-servlce  is  by  defini- 
tion equivalent  to  the  maximum-demand- 
price.  It  is  the  highest  rate  which  can  be 
charged  without  losing  the  traffic.  It  has 
no  inherent  relation  to  cost,  even  though 
cost  is  often  used  synonymously  with  the 
price.  Value-of-service  can  exceed,  be  pro- 
portional to.  or  tall  short  of  costs. 

Under  the  railroads'  monopoly  conditions, 
the  maximum  charge  was  established  by 
■what-would-the-traffic-bear"  before  being 
entirely  abolished.  In  the  modern  competi- 
tive environment,  however,  value-of-service 
rate-making  is  concerned  with  charging 
what  the  service  is  reasonably  worth.  The 
maximum  rate  is  affected  by  the  charge  the 
traffic  will  sustain  without  being  diverted 
to  another  carrier. 

Value-of-service  is  not  a  single  figure. 
Rather  it  is  a  schedule  of  quantities  of  serv- 
ice consumers  will  purchase  at  various  pos- 
sible rate  levels  at  a  particular  time.  In  ad- 
dition, this  schedule  periodically  shifts. 

Finally,  value-of-service  is  meaningless 
with  respect  to  the  over-all  rate  level.  Value- 
of-service  is  concerned  with  the  pecuniary 
worth  of  a  particular  service,  as  opposed  to 
the  entire  system.  Over-all  value  embraces 
the  demand  schedules  for  specific  markets, 
rather  than  an  over-all  schedule. 

Since  earnings  are  essentially  determined 
by  value  (selling  price),  the  idea  of  increas- 
ing value  and  shifting  the  demand  sched- 
ule is  very  exciting.  Free  reservations,  rapid 
baggage  and  cargo  handling,  special  wait- 
ing facilities,  and  exclusive  in-flight  serv- 
ices are  all  freely  offered  with  but  a  single 
purpose — to  build-up  value,  increase  busi- 
ness, and  raise  revenues. 

Value,  however,  is  a  condition  which  is 
not  a  function  of  costs.  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  service  does  not  always  enhance  its 
value  (although  a  reduction  in  quality  of 
service  usually  diminishes  value-of-servlce). 
As  a  consequence,  airline  executives  &-jme- 
times  discover  they  have  incurred  an  addi- 
tional cost  with  little  or  no  accepted  in- 
crease m  value.  Since  this  Is  a  normal  busi- 
ness type  risk,  the  test  of  reasonableness 
must  Incorporate  a  recognition  of  the  will- 
ingness of  traffic  to  pay  readily  for  addi- 
tional services:  that  is.  the  elastlcity-of- 
demand. 

Price  elasticity  is  determined  by  the  dif- 
ferential between  the  value-of-service  and 
the  prevailing  fare.  When  this  spread  is 
relatively  narrow,  as  it  can  be  In  the  case 
of  personal  travel,  the  market  will  be  highly 
pnce-moitivated  and  relatively  responsive  to 
p-ice  changes.  It  will  have  an  ela'^tic  demand. 
But.  if  the  gap  is  substantial,  demand  will 
be  priced  inelastic. 

DEMAND    LOW.    VALUE    LOW 

When  demand  is  not  too  great,  traffic 
growth  depends  upon  both  a  larger  rate  re- 
duction to  compensate  for  the  lower  value- 
of-servlce.  and  a  greater  creative  sales  effort 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  service  and  shift 
the  demand  schedule. 

Conversely,  if  the  value-of-servlce  is  rela- 


tively high,  customer  demand  will  not  be  too 
sensl'tlve  to  minor  price  changes.  Passengers 
in  this  category  must  be  courted  with  non- 
price  service  features.  In  this  market.  Die 
ancillary  services  are  an  essential  part  of  a 
crimpetltive  transportation  service. 

With  regard  to  airlines,  the  general  con- 
sensus is  that  over-all  demand  is  at  present 
composed  of  two  rather  distinct  price  mar- 
kets: One.  the  so-called  "nondiscretionary  ' 
market  composed  of  businessmen  and  others 
who  fly  for  nonpleasure  reasons:  and  Tuo. 
the  "discretionary"  consumer  market  of  per- 
sonal and  pleasure  travel. 

The  maximum  rate  a  businessman  will  pay 
for  air  transportation  is  determined  primarily 
by  the  earnings  h,:  expects  to  realize  as  a 
result  of  his  purchase.  Because  almost  all 
time  in  transit  Is  non-productive,  the  maxi- 
mum tare  an  executive  will  pay  tor  faster 
services  varies  with  his  productivity  or  de- 
cision making  position.  The  biggest  cost  of 
a  business  trip  is  the  executives'  time,  not 
the  fare.  The  value  of  airline  service  to  a 
businessman  is  determined  by  his  Income 
and  actual  travel  time,  including  layovers. 

As  regards  the  discretionary  market,  the 
maximum  fare  an  Individual  will  spend  for 
pleasure  travel  turns  primarily  upon  the  level 
of  his  income,  and  his  "travel  habits"  The 
value  of  personal  travel  varies  with  dis- 
posable income  and  the  subjective  aspira- 
tions of  the  individual. 

Unlike  business  travel,  personal  travel  In- 
volves non-productive  leisure  time  and  the 
expenditure  of  earnings.  No  pecuniary  re- 
turn IS  anticipated.  One  of  the  biggest  costs 
of  a  personal  trip  is  the  fare. 

The  difference  i.';  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  businessmen  spend  pre-tax  funds 
and  pleasure  travelers  make  posf-ffli  pur- 
chases of  similar  services.  The  combination 
of  these  three  elements  creates  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  value-of-servlce— even 
though  the  cost-of-service  may  be  iden- 
tical. 

All  of  these  factors— salary,  disposa- 
ble income,  nature  of  the  trip,  etc.— 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration  in 
fixing  airline  prices  since  they  affect  the 
movement  of  trafQc. 

There  is  also  another  school  of  thought 
which  assumes  the  basis  of  value  depends 
upon  distance.  The  distance  theory  of  value 
(which  Is  analogotis  to  the  cost-of-produc- 
tion  theory  of  value)  does  not  deny  that  po- 
tential earnings,  disposable  Income,  general 
•travel  habits."  etc..  are  the  basic  condition 
of  all  value.  Rather  the  theory  asserts  the 
cause  of  value-of-service.  as  distinct  from 
the  condition,  is  determined  by  distance. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  airlines 
should  charge  more  for  longer  and  more 
circuitous  trips  as  compared  to  direct  rout- 
ings. The  principle  of  charging  more  for  a 
circuitous  routing  has  historically  been  ap- 
plied to  US.  domestic  services.  Under  this 
principle,  routings  have  governed  the  fare 
structure. 

Value-of-service,  howe\er,  is  indefinitely 
related  to  distance.  A  $100,000  contract  signed 
at  the  end  of  a  five-hour  flight  is  not  neces- 
sarily mo.'-e  valuable  than  one  involving  a 
two-hour  fllcht.  or  even  no  flight  at  all.  A 
service  which  is  useless  is  worth  nothing. 
Irrespective  of  aircraft-hours  and  cost  in- 
volved. Without  some  value  to  the  vser. 
a  service  is  commercially  valueless. 

While  costs  increase  with  flight -time,  there 
is  no  reason  why  value  should  do  likewise. 
One  reason  rate's  so  frequently  Ignore  dis- 
tance at  present  is  thai  there  is  no  Innate 
relationship  between  distance  and  value-of- 
service. 

On  the  contrary,  the  relationship  between 
rates  between  points  is  much  more  im- 
portant due  to  the  effect  It  can  have  on  local 
property  values.  Diflerences  In  the  price  of 
transportation  can  dictate  location  of  plants 
and  warehouses,  determine  which  markets 
can  be  penetrated,  ar.d  influence  the  "pull- 
on  tourists. 
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NOT  DISTANCE  ALONE 

Distance  is  only  one  of  the  elements  to  be 
considered  In  measuring  reasonableness.  If 
rates  Increased  uniformly  with  flight-time, 
the  charge  for  many  longer  trips  would 
exceed  the  value-of -service,  and  not  be  pur- 
chased For  thly-  reason,  the  test  of  reason- 
ableness must  include  a  recognition  of  varia- 
tions in  the  ability  of  trafBc  to  carry  dif- 
ferent rates  from  different  points. 

Finally,  the  continued  dependency  of 
many  light-density  operations  upon  the 
financial  support  received  from  high-density 
services  has  unfortunately  led  to  a  popular 
feeling  that  all  short-haul  services  are  a 
drain  on  profits  derived  from  long-haul  op- 
erations This  narrow  view,  however,  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  fact  that  many  low- 
density  short-haul  routes  are  actually  stub- 
end  extensions  of  long-haul  services. 

Airline  service  is  Inherently  a  high  lever- 
age operation.  Since  aircraft-hourly  costs  are 
inclined  to  be  relatively  constant,  added 
traffic  doesn't  require  any  material  Increase 
in  manpower,  fuel.  oil.  maintenance,  etc. 
However,  when  traffic  turns  soft  and  load 
factors  begin  to  decline,  earnings  can  dis- 
appear rapidly.  The  loss  of  connecting  short- 
hftiil  traSVc  would  depress  trunkline  revenue. 

To  a  certain  degre».  connecting  traffic  from 
low-density  non-hub  short-haul  markets  is 
the  cream  which  tops-off  trunkline  traffic  If 
this  market  was  not  important,  why  do  the 
irunkllnes  devote  so  much  time,  money  and 
effort  to  promoting  and  financially  support- 
ing air  taxis  (such  as  Metro  Air  Taxi  arid 
Piper  Twlnalr).  helicopter  services,  and  in- 
terline sales? 

SHORT-HAUL    FEEDER    VALUE 

The  test  of  reasonableness  should  not  over- 
look the  feed-in  value  of  short-haul  seg- 
ments to  long-haul  flights. 

As  a  general  principle,  a  sound  rate  struc- 
ture requires  that  the  determination  of  air- 
line rates  should  take  into  consideration, 
amone  other  things,  the  nature  of  the  trip — 
whether  it  :s  for  commercial  or  leis\;re  pur- 
poses— the  customer's  position,  earnings,  dis- 
posable Income  and  aspirations,  in  addition 
to  the  quali'iy  of  the  airline  service  Itsplf  and 
the  nature,  quality,  "pull"  and  over-all  cost 
cf  competitive  destinations  and  services.  The 
public's  willingness  and  ability  to  purchase 
dlr  transportation  varies  principally  with 
these  factors. 

The  principle  sets  up  an  absolute  bar  to 
the  establishment  of  higher  fares.  The  pub- 
lic win  not  pay  such  charges.  At  the  same 
time,  lower  rates  tend  to  lessen  the  potential 
revenues  of  the  carriers. 

The  value  of  airline  service  at  most  non- 
hub  points  Is  generally  substantially  less 
than  similar  service  at  hub  points.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  experienced  judgment 
be  utilized  in  fixing  rates,  especially  when  the 
geographic  proximity  of  points  conflicts  with 
efficient  and  economical  routing. 

With  regard  to  the  horizontal  fare  struc- 
ture— the  relation  of  rates  between  points — 
common  fares  and  Identical  charges  should 
be  used  to  a  greater  extent  as  a  marketing 
tool  to  ( 1 )  Increase  traffic  generated  at  non- 
hub  points,  and  ('2)  encourage  the  flow  of 
traffic  through  hub  points.  Huo  point  routing 
Improves  service  In  many  markets  by  re- 
ducing actual  elapsed  travel  time,  and  erases 
the  present  limiting  effect  of  the  route  struc- 
ture on  the  fare  structure. 

Charging  the  same  fare  for  a  longer  dis- 
tance as  for  a  shorter  one  is  not  unsound. 
While  it  is  almost  axiomatic  m  air  transpor- 
tation that  earnings  derived  from  high-den- 
sity operations  serve  to  support  low-density 
services,  it  is  likewise  a  fact  that  the  inter- 
line revenues  derived  from  marginal  light- 
density  short-haul  routes  contributes  to  the 
earnings,  profits,  and  lower  unit  costs  of 
!one-haul  trunklines. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRICE  MUST  REFLECT  VALUE 

.,  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  much  easier 
to  simply  Increase  charges  with  distance  in 
conformity  to  Euclidean  geometry,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  most  profitable  course 
of  action.  Such  a  mechanical  pricing  system 
completely  overlooks  the  important  ingredi- 
ents of  value-of-servlce.  and  the  feed-in 
value  of  short-haul  segments  to  long-haul 
flights. 

Commercial  airline  service  should  form  a 
single  integrated  system  of  air  communica- 
tion, and  tariffs  charged  over  the  system 
should  be  on  a  common  basis.  The  need  for 
^riff  rationalization  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time,  including  common-rating. 

While  over-all  corporate  expenses  are  as- 
certainable with  much  more  precision  and 
capably  of  more  tangible  expression  than 
over-all  value-of-servlce.  because  the  latter 
is  meaningless,  it  is  still  virtually  impossi- 
ble (even  with  today's  more  refined  account- 
ing methods)  to  establish  accurately  a  unit 
transportation  cost  in  a  specific  situation 
where  all  services  are  performed  Jointly. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  various  quali- 
ties of  service  have  commercial  value  which 
can  be  measured  by  comparison  indicates 
that  value  Is  not  completely  Intangible.  Value 
is  capable  of  mathematical  expression. 

.\  refined  market  analysis  is  one  definite 
and  tangible  measure  of  the  general  con- 
sensus of  what  a  specific  service  is  worth  at 
a  particular  time.  Such  analyses  are  now  suf- 
ficiently practical  in  their  application  to 
permit  an  objective  determination  of  unit 
value  in  a  particular  situation.  Strictly 
speaking,  in  a  specific  situation,  value-of- 
servlce  can  normally  be  measured  much 
more   precisely   than   cost-of-service. 

Scheduled  airlines  proffer  a  time-space 
weight  sharing  transportation  service,  whose 
economy  and  efficiency  depends  upon  high 
utilization  of  capacity.  Differential  pricing 
can  improve  the  utilization  of  that  capac- 
ity— increase  .lirline  productivity — enhance 
airline  earnings — and  decrease  unit  costs.  A 
Just  .ind  reasonable  rate  must,  therefore. 
recognize  a  variation  in  the  ability  of  traffic 
to  carry  an  equal  share  of  costs.  Both  cost 
and  value  must  be  considered  In  setting  air- 
line rates. 
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[From  Air  Transport  World.  April  1968] 

Airline  Fares  Need  a  New  Rate  Formula 
(By  Richard  W.  Klabzuba) 

The  airline  industry  badly  needs  a  new 
ratemaking  formula. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
of  airline  management  Is  the  adoption  of  a 
realistic  and  profitable  rate  policy. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  come  up  with  a 
few  fares  which  will  meet  the  statutory  test 
of  "Just  and  reasonable."  The  trick  is  to  de- 
termine them  by  the  hundreds. 

In  any  business  where  a  large  number  •of 
important  pricing  action  is  not  to  establish 
charges  must  be  quoted,  management's  most 
individual  fares,  but  rather  to  ascertain  a 
formula  by  which  rates  are  computed. 

The  formula  must  reflect  value-of-servlce 
as  well  as  costs.  It  must  not  impair  the  car- 
riers' right  to  initiate  fares,  stifle  fare  experi- 
mentation, nor  sacrifice  their  flexibility  to 
meet  changes  in  the  economy. 

The  first  step  In  pricing  airline  service  is 
to  narrow  and  define  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic issues.  After  all.  there  is  nothing  in- 
trinsic or  absolute  about  any  selling  price. 
It  is  merely  a  condition  dependent  upon 
market  demand  and  supply,  as  well  as  cost 
and  subjective  value-of-servlce.  Capacity  and 
demand  are  as  indispensable  In  airline  rate- 
making  as  in  any  other  Industrj?. 

Market  demand  means  effective  demand — 
that  is.  potential  buyers  both  "desire"  c 
quantities  of  service  at  assumed  rate 
and  have  the  "ability  to  pay"  for  them. 

With  exception  of  a  very  small  group  who 
fly  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  travel,  airline 


traffic  must  be  considered  a  relucu^nt  market 
Purchase  of  airline  service  Is  nearly  always 
ancillary  to  some  other  activity.  There  prob- 
ably is  not  a  businessman  or  pleasure  traveler 
who  would  not  like  to  eliminate  his  trans- 
portation expenditures. 

Since  there  Is  no  inherent  desire  for  airline 
service,  it  must  be  continually  stimulated 
When  rates  go  up.  many  executives  take  ;i 
hard  look  at  their  whole  pattern  of  produc- 
tion, marketing  and  distribution  This  f.ict 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  fixing  airline  rates 
Demand  for  air  transportation  can  be  clas- 
sified according  to  traffic  flow  and  ability  to 
pay.  Market  demand,  for  example,  may  be 
separated  in  terms  of  density  of  traffic — hlah. 
medium.  low.  Traffic  flow  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  population  and  its  propensity  to 
travel  and  ship 

Air  travelers  willingness  to  pay  appears  to 
be  divided  into  two  rather  distinct  price  mar- 
kers: bu.-iiness  and  pleastire. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  capacity  on 
price,  air  tran.'sportation  Is  in  a  st^ge  of  eco- 
nomic transition.  As  aircraft  have  become 
technolocically  more  economical,  efficient  and 
readily  avallatile.  the  source  of  capacity  h.i.s 
expanded  to  include  commuter,  independein 
and  supplemental  airlines  and  air  tuxies  i;. 
addition  to  leased  and  privately-owned  equip- 
ment. 

Markets  are  also  sometimes  segregated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  buyers  and  sellers 
This  classification  attempts  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  competition 

On  this  basis,  airline  service  can  be  grouped 
into  two  broad  categories  ( 1  )  indivlduallv 
ticketed  scheduled  route  service  and  (2i  non- 
scheduled  on-demand  transport  (charters. 
leased  and  privately-owned  aircraft) . 

On-demand  service  can  generally  be  con- 
sidered relative  "perfect"  free  competition 
Tliere  are  usually  a  large  number  oi  sellers 
No  one  operator  can  demand  or  offer  a  quan- 
tity of  service  sufficient  to  materially  affect 
the  prevailing  rate.  Nor  can  one  operator  ef- 
fectively gauge  the  impact  of  his  ratemakinu' 
decisions  upon  similar  decisions  by  competi- 
tors. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  route  authorities 
are  limited,  scheduled  ser\1ces  are  distin- 
guished by  v.irylng  deerees  of  "imperfect" 
competition. 

Traffic  demand  :or  non-competltlve  serv- 
ices is  an  ordinary  demand.  It  can  be  en- 
chanced  by  advertising  or  extra  services,  or 
abated  by  poor  serrtce. 

Airlines  with  exclusive  cr  pooled  routes 
cannot  dictate  demand  for  service,  they  cm 
only  discover  It,  Such  carriers,  however,  can 
dictate  capacity  In  order  to  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum profit,  the  classical  monopolist  primari- 
ly attempts  to  regulate  supply. 

Non-competitive  fares  are  fixed  by  prede- 
termined control  over  capacity.  The  rate  may 
be  relatively  high  or  low  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  service  and  demand.  Density 
of  traffic  and  cost-of-service  form  the  basis 
for  the  monopolists  choice  of  capacity  and 
rate  level. 

Most  discussions  concerning  price  begin 
with  an  assumption  that  the  costs  of  the  serv- 
ice have  been  determined.  In  the  long-run, 
<<bst-of-service  is  an  important  condition  in- 
fluencing available  capacity. 

Businessmen  quite  naturally  are  willing 
to  provide  more  available  capacity  at  higher 
than  low  rates.  They  gain  more  at  a  high 
price  for  the  same  quantity  of  service.  High 
rates,  reduce  the  break-even  load  fact.or.  I:'. 
addition,  most  businesses  tend  to  experience 
rising  incremental  costs  as  output  increases 
fron.  existing  capacity  since  the  added  van- 
able  factors  usually  diminish  average  over-all 
productivity. 

Consequently,  barring  regulation  or  other 
disturbing  factors,  competing  firms  tends  to 
adjust  their  output  to  a  given  demand  and 
rice  in  such  a  manner  that  minimum  aver- 
cost  plus  normal-profit  will  be  equal  to 
leipts. 
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When  some  hrms  are  failing  to  make  a 
normal-profit,  replacements  will  not  be  made 
and  some  capacity  will  eventually  be 
scrapped  If  some  firms  earnings  are  In  excess 
of  the  normal  level,  additional  capacity  will 
be  offered. 

In  competitive  regulated  markets,  a  hlgn 
rate  level  can  result  in  excess  capacity  being 
offered  to  reduce  earnings  to  a  more  normal 
level  In  noncompetitive  markets,  the  slightly 
higher  earnings  will  be  u.sed  to  offset  losses 
which  may  have  to  be  Incurred  in  competi- 
tive markets. 

Airlines  are  also  distinguished  by  relatively 
( 1 1  small-scale  individual  operating  units- 
aircraft:  (2)  limited  fixed  facilities  with  (3) 
relatively  little  fixed  costs  In  comparison  to 
variable  expenses— IC^;  to  20'^.:  and  (4)  local 
sales  conditions  which  require  close,  personal 
supervision. 

These  Internal  economies  approximate  a 
constant  cost  Industry.  In  such  an  Industry, 
permanent  Increases  in  demand  normally  do 
not  materiallv  affect  the  rate  level,  for  when 
earnings  rise  in  excess  of  the  normal  level, 
new  capacity  is  added. 

Moreover,  since  the  additional  capacity 
does  not  enhance  load  factors  nor  profit  mar- 
gins, the  capacity  will  normally  be  added  (in 
absence  of  legal  restraints)  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  airlines  rather  than  enlarging  the 
.size  of  any  one  carrle* 

Cost  reductions  resulting  from  technologi- 
cal Improvements,  by  the  way.  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  tendency  of  operating 
costs  to  remain  relatively  stable  "when  the 
scale  of  production  is  expanded  using  exist- 
ing techniques. 

In  a  constant  cost  Industry,  changes  In 
traffic  demand  Influence  capacity— not  the 
level  of  costs. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  setting  fares  because  they  affect 
demand  and  capacity. 

Since  capacity  and  demand  can  have  a  dif- 
ferent immediate  Influence  on  present  value, 
economists  like  to  explain  pi-lces  in  terms 
of  two  separate  time  periods,  short-run  viar- 
ket-price  and  long-run  normal-price. 

Normal-price  Is  by  definition  a  long-run 
equilibrium  price.  It  suggesr.s  an  average  price 
over  a  relatively  extended  period,  whereas 
market-price  Indicates  a  prevailing  value  at 
a  given  moment. 

Tlie  general  ratemaking  rule  laid  down  by 
the  CAB  in  1953  is  that  the  over-all  level  of 
fares  should  be  correlated  to  long-run  nor- 
mal-price because  "it  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  regulate  this  industry  by  at- 
tempting to  relate  fares  to  returns  in  the 
short-run." 

Ratemaking  must  therefore  be  related  to 
present  traffic  and  operating  characteristics, 
and  at  the  s.ame  time  give  consideration  to 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Ideally,  the  establishment  of  an  airline  fare 
.should  involve  a  considerable  degree  of  Judg- 
ment. An  across-the-board  formula  seems  Im- 
Dractical.  Pricing  considerations  include  a 
v.-ide  range  of  factors  such  as  personnel  costs, 
landing  fees,  fuel  expenses,  market  charac- 
loristics,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these 
;ouid  be  reflected  in  a  formula. 

Nevertheless,  neither  does  it  appear  feasible 
•o  apnly  an  element  of  judgment  on  a  case- 
bv-case  basis.  It  is  too  complex  and  detailed 
a  procedure  to  be  used  for  routine  price  de- 
■isions.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  inter- 
woven rates.  Disturbing  just  one  fare  can 
•olhipse  an  entire  rate  structure. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  usual 
procedure  has  been  to  adopt  a  formula  and 
establish  rates  mechanically,  subject  to  an 
occasional  Intervention  by  management  to 
tdjust  the  calculated  fare  when  competition 
or  other  practical  problems  warrant  a  depar- 
ture from  the  distance  principle.  US.  airlines 
embraced  the  tapered  mileage  formula  on 
.A.pril  9.   1952. 

Generally  speaking,  due  to  the  number  ol 
markets  and  relationship  between  fares  (in- 


cluding proration  of  joint  rates),  consldera- 
Uon  of  individual  fares  must  usually  be 
limited  to  those  particular  changes  present- 
ing unusual  Issues  or  having  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  Uie  airline  or  economy. 

Tlie  criteria  established  in  these  cases  must 
then  be  applied  to  all  other  similar  (and  un- 
fortunately dlsslmllan  situations.  This  is 
particulariv  true  in  the  case  of  regular  pas- 
senger fares,  mall,  express  and  general  com- 
modity rates,  as  opposed  to  promotional 
fares  and  specific  commodity  charges. 

Most  pricing  formulas  attempt  to  me.isure 
total  costs  and  add  a  desired  profit  element. 
Airline  operating  expenses  are  proportional 
to  flight-time.  Eiunings  are  the  balance  of 
revenues  that  remain  after  deducting  related 
costs.  Hence  It  Is  essential  to  the  safety  and 
value  of  the  financial  Investment  that  the 
totiil  yield  exceeds  the  rather  stable  hourly 
operating  costs  by  an  amount  sufficient  to 
a.ssure  an  adequate  return. 

Even  though  one  airline  can  provide  both 
scheduled  and  non-scheduled  service,  there 
still  is  a  Bignlflcant  difference  in  the  effect  of 
the  economic  factors  which  determine  the 
rates  for  each  type  of  service. 

On-demand  service  ratemaking  Is  a  rela- 
tively simple  task  compared  with  pricing 
scheduled  services.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
trip  is  a  plane-load  or  split  charter,  the 
charge  Is  usually  related  directly  to  the  en- 
tire aircraft. 

Since  only  one  service  Is  normally  provided 
at  a  time,  the  cost  of  each  service  can  be 
determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Only  two  elements  are  required  to  set  the 
base-rate:  overall  aircraft-hourly  operating 
costs  (direct  and  indirect)  and  profit  ele- 
ment. On-demand  rates  thus  tend  to  be  at 
all  times  reasonably  related  to  costs. 

Scheduled  route  service  presents  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  Scheduled  services  proffer  B 
tvnr-fspucc  u-eiglU-sliaring  transport  sirrice. 
Passeiiger,  mall  and  cargo  transport  are  the 
inseparable '  result  of  a  single  producUve 
process. 

When  expenditures  benefit  more  than  one 
service,  they  are  considered  joint  or  common 
costs.  Common  costs  Include  both  fixed  and 
variable  expenses.  Such  costs  are  not  ame- 
nable tu  lontr-run  analysis.  There  Is  no  way 
of  showing  a  precise  relationship  between  the 
fare  and  average  cost  of  a  given  service. 

Allocation  of  joint  costs  Is  difficult  in  any 
industrv.  but  it  Is  virtually  Impo.sslble  for 
regularly  scheduled  services  because  the 
major  portion  of  the  fixed  and  variable  costs 
are  Incurred  on  a  common  basis. 

Under  conditions  of  common  costs,  normal- 
price  Is  not  related  directly  to  cost.  Instead, 
market  demand  determines  the  rate  level. 
Demand  rates  are  prices  at  which  consumers 
fire  willing  to  purchase  given  quantities  of 
service. 

When  demand  for  one  service  increases, 
its  value  Is  enhanced  and  more  of  it  Is  offered. 
This,  however,  may  increase  the  output  of 
available  capacity  for  other  services.  If  de- 
mand for  these  other  services  remains  un- 
changed, their  rates  may  be  reduced  if  de- 
mand is  price-elastic. 


tCONOMIC  CHICKLIST  ON  AIRLINf  RATtMAKING 


Scheduled  service 


On-demand  service 


Decree  ol  competition  limited  .•                  .    .       ^.v  ,  „,,,      j 

Serve  multiple  markets  (passenger,   mail,  lieighl)  simul-     1 

taneously. 

Costcliaracteristics:  , 

Maioiitv  common  costs -.;;         ""  j 

Expenses  distributed  by  space  or  weight »                                                  ^ 

txpenses  distributed  by  lime  or  distance  »                                                  ^ 

Overall  operating  expenses  relatively  constant  * 

Tralficdensityol  markets  served  regularly:  ^ 

Heavy ^ 

Medium — . 

Lov» - J 

Cainers  have  ability  to  control  supply ' 

Carriers  have  ability  to  control  demand ----  ^ 

Carriers  have  ability  to  inHuence  demand  --  •.-•_  ,  . .,,. 

tstablishment  ol  rates  normailv  controlled  by  .     uemann 

Passenger  m,irket  characteristics  nercent  plu;  ol  total  market      U«ned  or  leased  equipment,  air 

income  elastic     .   .  "    '^  ^  taxies,  etc. 

.  40  percent  minus  ollolal  market    Charters. 

Pnce  elastic _^ 

;;;;;;;l^d^dTervice:  an  camers  regulated,  and  all  routes  restricted  On-demand  service   private  earners  unregulated,  and 
no  routes  restricted. 

Thus  since  the  Board  has  held  "rates  must      go    far    enough,    and    the    "fully-allocated" 
,  t  oil  t'imp.;  he  reasonablv  related  to  costs,"      standard  goes  too  tar. 
„P    hii    i-fsue    crfnfront  ng    the    regulatory         Recognizing  this  cost,  earnings  and  regu- 

anocated"  cost  standards.  Under  the  "out-of-  profit,  three  additional  factors  are  needed^ 
pocket"  or  profit  impact  test,  rates  are  essen-  available  capacity,  load  factor  and  ^..lue 
Tiiiiv  leeal  If  tliev  simply  cover  the  actual      adjustment.  .  »  ^  ,„  t^rrv^c 

r.  a.^r.j  "Spf r;o.e,  ,„„  .>..„ ..  .,--■;£ sr.n-r-'c.s.r.r;." s ■ 

.So=  iiUoS-i .r"s.in.s  ~scs"£;?."S' .r.; 
ass  °/o,L".;rsuus/."Sers  =,»,"  s.t«c.  ,«..,,/„.««  ..u. 

flucwtlon.  l»  lo^d  t.o»rs.  AMea  ar.fflc  c.n     >»  «=^1/'  =f^„  „  „,  „.  „„t„  p„. 

"S  "o-StSo*?"-.?';!™.  <.oe.  no.     ..T:lL^^^.,  cS.  o<  »«»  ,.».-=.»sl 
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bi;t  is  unwilling  to  pay  a  rate  related  purely 
to  costs,  then  the  differential  In  published 
fares  must  be  reduced  to  a  more  realistic 
relationship.  The  resulting  reduction  in  yield 
should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  "discount" 
In  the  •.•alue  adjustment  element. 

Since  a  calculated  rate  Is  not  necessarily 
the  -correct"  or  "Ideal"  charge,  the  com- 
puted fare  must  be  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  to  conform  to  value-of-servlce. 
competition,  etc.  The  base-rate  must  com- 
pensate for  these  deviations  The  value  ad- 
justment element  provides  the  necessary  re- 
conciliation By  matching  effective  net  yield 
to  traffic  flow,  it  accommodates  for  value-of- 
servlce. 

Here's  a  passenger-hour  formula  for  reg- 
ularly scheduled  route  services.  It  Incor- 
porates the  five  principal  elements:  By 
matching  net  yield  to  traffic  flow,  the  formula 
compensates  for  discounts,  surcharges,  cir- 
cuitry, common  ratings  and  the  like. 

(Oifect      operating      cost) 

(Available  cspacitv)  X(load        g,  equipment) 
f3ctor)x(value       adiust- 
ment) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thus,  the  passenger-hour  formula  re- 
flects the  vital  interests  of  the  marketing- 
man  as  well  as  the  lawyer  and  economist. 
I:  insures  equitable  treatment  without  in- 
hibiting an  airline's  freedom  to  establish 
fares  it  feels  necessary  to  develop  Its  market 
potential.  It  provides  a  norm  against  which 
specific  fares  can  be  tested  without  attempt- 
ing to  force  all  proposals  to  conform  to  fixed 
pre-set  scale 

Any  formula  is  an  imperfect  tool.  Its  ulti- 
mate success  or  failure  is  determined  by 
whether  or  not  It  generates  a  volume  of  traf- 
fic nnd  earnings  appropriate  to  the  prevailing 
economic  climate. 

The  passenger-hour  formula  attempts  to 
meet  this  test.  Does  this  present  mileage^ 
formula? 


CONGRESSMAN  BRASCO  ADDRES- 
SES AMERICAN  COTTON  SHIP- 
PERS ASSOCIATION 
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(1) 


(2) 


Value  ol  service  Market  demand 

as  percent  ot  as  percent  ol 

uniform  base  rate  traffic  flow 

(net  yield)  (percent)  (percent) 


106.. 
100.. 
75... 
66^3- 
50... 


5 
55 
10 
15 

15 


(Col  1  multiplied 
by  col.  3) 

Value 

aJlustment 

to  uniform 

base  fate 


10.  a 

7.S 


Value  adjustment 
needed  m  base 
rate 


85.3 


ttample: 


$530+$430-j:40 


=  {21.50  per  passengei-haur 


110seatsx60'"(XOa5 

To  reduce  the  base-rate,  discounted  fares 
and  specific  commodity  rates  must  do  more 
than  generate  traffic — they  must  increase 
capacity  or  load  factors  by  an  inversely  pro- 
portional amount.  Otherwise,  the  base-rate 
and  costs  which  have  to  be  apportioned  to 
the   other    traffic   vnll    be   increased. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  in  allocat- 
ing common  costs  is  to  aid  in  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  a  Just  iind  reasonable  rate. 
Fundamentally,  the  goal  is  to  load  against 
service  an  appropriate  share  of  common  costs. 
Unless  costs  are  properly  allocated,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  achieve  a  proper  matching 
CI  revenues  and  expenses. 

In  the  long-run.  over-all  revenues  from 
all  services  must  be  equal  'o  total  costs  plus 
a  reasonable  return.  However,  because  dif- 
ferent services  inherently  earn  different  prof- 
its, the  excess  of  receipts  over  out-of-pocket 
costs  may  differ  widely  for  each  service. 

The  generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciple is  that  common  costs  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  an  appropriate  cost  Incurrence 
basis  But  changes  in  load  factors  have  no 
significant  influence  on  airline  costs.  Little 
or  no  expense  is  incurred  in  carrying  addi- 
tional traffic. 

Using  the  value  adjustment  element,  the 
p.xsseiiger-hour  formula  attempts  to  achieve 
a  fair  distribution  by  ftilly  allocating  costs 
on  the  basis  of  the  traffic  to  absorb  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  formula  esix>ps  any  traffic 
being  saddled  v^rith  higher  fares  by  augment- 
uig  the  test  of  the  ability  of  a  rate  to  con- 
tribute something  to  overhead,  with  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  base-rate. 

The  passenger-hour  test  essentially  re- 
quires a  fare  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
base-rate.  It  goes  further  than  the  "out-of- 
pocket"  standard,  while  avoiding  the  pitfall 
of  mechanically  apportioning  costs  solely  on 
the  basis  of  space  or  weight.  It  recognizes 
that  rate  relationship  Is  more  Important. 


HON.  FRANK  .ANNUNZIO 

Of     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  speech  delivered  recently  at 
the  44th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Cotton  Shippers  Association 
in  Atlanta.  Ga..  by  the  distineuished 
gentleman  representing  the  Uth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  Hon. 
Frank,  J.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Brasco.  who  was  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress,  has  already  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
by  his':deep  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  constructive  con- 
tribution that  he  is  making  as  a  member 
of  the -House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Frank  Brasco  understands  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially the  American  farmer,  and  the  im- 
portant role  that  agriculture  is  playing  in 
feeding  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world.  He  brings  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee a  profound  knowledge  of  urban 
problems,  and  I  know  that  his  unique  ex- 
pedience as  a  leader  in  an  urban  area, 
coupled  with  his  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems ot  the  small  farmer  and  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  render  him  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

It  is  Representatives  like  Frank 
Brasco  who  will  continue  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  and  free.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  ex- 
cellent speech  and  congratulate  him  for 
his  outstanding  service  to  his  constit- 
uents and  to  our  great  Nation. 

The  complete  text  of  his  remarks 
follow : 

.•\DDRESs  OF  Hon    Frank  J.  Brasco.  Democr.^t. 
Uth  District  of  New  York.  Before  the 
44th  Annttal  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Cotton    Shippers    Association,    At- 
lanta, Ga..  April  26.  1968 
I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  today  to  prin- 
ciples of  socio/  and  economic  policy  which  I 
believe  would  sustain  the  public  interest  in 
the  most  effective  use  of  our  Industrial  and 
.igricultural  potentials.  I  shall  primarily  em- 
phasize the  problems  we  are  faced  with  In 
agriculture,  but  also  intend  to  touch  on  their 
relatifin    to    broader    aspects    of    cconoTOic 
change  and  growth. 

Considering  that  I  -im  an  urban  person 
facing  an  audience  largely  made  up  of  agri- 
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cultural  experts,  you  can  appreciate  the 
trepidation  under  which  I  approach  this 
taslt  But  I  think  you  will  admit  that  agricul- 
tural policy  is  something  in  which  other 
than  farmers  and  agricultural  specialists 
ought  to  l>e  Interested.  I  hope  you  will  also 
agree  that  even  a  person  from  Brooklyn, 
which  is  alxjut  as  far  from  plow  and  field  as 
one  cin  get.  might  have  something  of  worth 
to  contribute. 

I  shall  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  re- 
cent discussions  in  Congress  concernl/ig  the 
imderlytng  factors  behind  the  contributions 
and  high  cost  of  farm  programs  Then  I  shal! 
turn  to  the  issue  of  continuing  thefe  pro- 
grams in  light  of  recent  employment  and 
other  trends.  Finally.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  matter  of  consensus  and  understanding' 
among  the  rural  and  urban  segments  of  our 
sDciety 

I  need  not  rehearse  at  length  for  thw 
>  ^phi.iticated  group  the  reasons  why  Americ.i 
has  accomplished  such  magnificent  progress 
in  asricultural  development.  Five  important 
factors  most  often  cited  are  as  follows; 

111  The  United  States  has  an  excellent 
piece  of  agricultural  real  estate.  The  only 
other  areas  in  the  world  even  remotely  ap- 
proirhlng  it  both  in  size  and  fenility  are 
Northwestern  Europe  and  parts  of  Argentina 
and  India. 

i2)  Besides  having  good  farmland,  we  havp 
done  an  excellent  job  of  developing  m 
trirough  the  application  of  scientific  soil  and 
water  management.  Our  farmers  have  nil 
fhown  the  "management  gap"  so  dramat- 
ici^lly  evident  in  other  countries.  Althougli 
we  have  relied  pnmarilv  on  the  family  farm 
as  the  production  unit,  we  nave  experi- 
niented  with  other  forms  of  production  or- 
ganization. But  it  is  the  family  farm  that 
has  worked  best  for  us  in  providing  the  link 
between  effort  and  reward.  Furthermore,  it 
is  continuing  Ui  do  so  even  though  the  fam- 
ily-sized farm  is  becoming  larger  and  larger 
I  3  \  Another  contributing  factor  has  been 
wide  agreement  on  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  should  be.  I  am  told  that  this  i.s 
the  single  most  troublesome  issue  faced  by 
the  hungry  nations  of  the  world  in  formu- 
lating national  agricultural  policies.  In  the 
United  States,  we  have  decided  that  govern- 
ment should  not  be  directly  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural production,  nor  in  producing  and 
distributing  the  various  inputs  such  as  ma- 
chinery and  chemicals  which  modern  agri- 
culture requires.  All  of  this  has  been  left  t) 
private  enterprise. 

(4)  By  contrast,  it  has  been  our  decision 
that  Government  should  play  a  major  role 
la  agricultural  education  and  research.  The 
"land  grant"  universities  and  the  experi- 
mental stations  have  been  principal  Instru- 
ments of  this  policy.  Whatever  discoveries 
evolved  have  become  public  property  and 
available  to  private  industry  and  individuals 
for  exploitation.  The  Extension  Service  has 
helped  immeasurably  to  extend  new  ideas 
and  techniques  from  the  laboratory,  experi- 
mental plot,  and  Industry  to  the  farm. 

(5)  Finally,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  aisist 
the  very  large  numbers  of  family  farms,  pro- 
ducing dozens  of  different  products,  m  bar- 
gaining at  the  market  place.  Tills  approach. 
Tnvolving  assured  price  levels  for  products, 
has  encouraged  farmers  to  invest  their  earn- 
ings and  savings  in  technological  progress- 
fertilizers,  improved  seeds,  drainage  and  irri- 
gation improvements — which  in  turn  has 
helped  Increase  the  productive  capacities  of 
the  land.  Because  many  farmers  have  t.iken 
advantage  of  these  new  time,  energy  and 
labor  saving  mnovatioiis  the  trend  has  beeii 
toward  larger  and  larger  units. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  our  advances  in  re- 
search and  technology  together  with  Increas- 
ing capital  investments  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  to  supply 
the  needs  of  larger  numbers  of  Americans. 
But  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this  agricultural 
success  has  been  human  beings.  We've  been 
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too  successful  w-iUi  our  agricultural  tech- 
nology, letting  it  race  ahead  of  the  needs  of 
farm  labor. 

When  agricultural  technology  began  in  a 
big  way.  the  great  thrust  was  to  upgrade 
productivltv.  But  we  have  witnessed  such  a 
r.ipid  p:^ce  of  growth  txjgether  with  the  will- 
ingness of  aggressive  farmers,  sustained  by 
government  subsidy.  Uj  invest  more  and  more 
of  their  capital  in  technology— that  today  a 
balance  is  Licking.  The  confrontation  is 
between  capital-inten-sive  technology  and 
aericultural  communities  with  nothing  to 
--.jiu-e  but  human  beings. 

M;xrginal  f.u-iners — those  who  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  times  and  trends,  possess- 
ing neither  sufficient  capital  or  land — 
<;lniply  have  not  been  able  to  move  out  of 
tiie  a.gricultural  business  f.ist  enough.  Con- 
.tequently,  our  economy  is  not  reflecting 
conditions  of  complete  elficiency  In  agricul- 
ture. What  we  are  experiencing  is  a  heavy 
pressure  toward  urban  migration  ahead  of 
a  suitable  pattern  of  urban  employment  to 
absorb  the  farm  migrants. 

Because  of  this  situation,  our  national 
•li^ricultural  effort  has  struggled  along,  con- 
tinuing to  applv  protective  policies  In  various 
:  irms  of  financial  subsidies  for  programs 
which  were  largely  designed  to  deal  with  low 
ctemand  .md  low  income  problems  of  the 
1930's  and  the  high  demand  and  high  Income 
of  the  World  War  II  years.  What  we  are 
doing  today  is  to  provide  subsidies  under 
false  shields  which  In  fact  are  nothing  more 
than  Investments  in  social  welfare: 

Government  purchases  products  at  prices 
above  the  free  market; 

Government  limits  production  to  keep 
prices  up; 

Government  subsidizes  the  continuation 
of  agricultural  Industries  that  would  be  un- 
profitable without  tiie  subsidy; 

Government  attempts  to  sustain  prices  by 
limiting  imports. 

If  we  could  move  the  marginal  farmers  who 
are  not  making  an  adequate  living  on  the 
farm  into  other  businesses  and  Industries, 
then  a  major  problem  of  efficiency  In  agricul- 
ture would  be  solved.  Those  who  remained 
on  tne  fcixm  would  exist  on  economically- 
sized  production  units,  taking  advantage 
of  the  potentials  for  mechanization  and 
other  techniques,  and  eventually  be  able  to 
achieve  a  suitable  profit  between  cost  and 
sales  price. 

To  move  the  marginal  farmer,  we  must  face 
up  to  the  conditions  existing  In  the  urban 
areas,  and  for  that  reason  1  would  argue  that 
the  excessive  costs  of  subsidizing  inefficient 
farm  programs  should  be  re-channeled  at 
least  partly  into  this  sphere. 

Here  we  have  two  problems.  The  first  is; 
What  broad  policies  will  help  overcome  the 
problems  faced  by  the  marginal  farmer  such 
as  high  costs  of  movement.  lack  of  training 
for  nonfarm  work.  Insufncient  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

And  the  second  question:  What  mecha- 
nisms should  we  use  in  applying  these 
policies? 

Taking  the  first  one  first.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  policies  to  be  emphasized  are  those 
which  will  retrain  workers,  absorb  any 
temporary  loss  of  income,  finance  movement 
and  create  appropriate  employment.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  broad  approach  is  that  It 
stimulates  adjustment  to  the  economic 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place. 
Another  is  to  prevent  any  undue  hardship 
on  t'.ie  people  involved.  Still  another  Is  to 
encourage  greater  overall  productivity  in  the 
economy. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  employment  Is 
the  key  to  the  problem.  Healthy  agriculture 
requires  a  healthy  economy  as  a  whole,  a 
balancing  of  farm  and  nonfarm  jobs. 

Although  Industrialization  began  as  a 
means  of  providing  useful  employment  for 
millions  of  underemployed  rural  workers,  the 
latest  trends  are  toward  automatic  factories, 


some  of  which  are  virtually  workerless  In- 
stallations. Recently,  I  heard  of  a  refinery 
that  had  been  built  costing  some  S27  million. 
but  employing  only  350  persons. 

In  the  urbanized  areas,  we  now  see  many 
migrants  crowding  Into  slums,  accepting  em- 
ployment In  unskilled  service  work  or  manu- 
facturing. They  move  out  of  the  slums  only 
If  they  acquire  skills  and  their  incomes 
rise  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  pay  higher 
rents  and  greater  transportation  costs.  Often 
the  case  Is  that  one  generation  Is  sacrificed 
in  poverty  to  provide  the  way  lor  the  suc- 
ceeding generation. 

This  pattern  is  one  we  must  learn  to  work 
with.  It  Is  one  we  must  learn  to  overcome. 
Somehow  we  must  devise  the  means  to  en- 
gage the  migrants  in  gainful  work  at  a 
faster  pace.  This  requires  a  strategy  and 
progranis  of  economic  development  not  now 
existing  for  the  cities. 

Let  me  outline  just  three  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  usefully  re-channeling  some  of  the 
government  subsidies  now  going  into  agri- 
cultural land  programs. 

We  can  begin  with  education — train  not 
so  many  young  in  vocational  agricultural 
courses.  This  simply  perpetuates  the  farm 
labor  problem.  Larger  numbers  of  farm 
vouth  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  col- 
lege to  obtain  the  necessary  education  re- 
quired to  find  other  work.  There  are  many 
possibilities  at  this  level  of  policy  to  train 
the  young  as  a  means  of  curtailing  the  exces- 
sive farm  labor  force. 

Second,  we  should  consider  how  best  to  In- 
form and  guide  potential  farm  migrants  Into 
suitable  urban  employment  This  will  require 
better  manpower  controls  than  now  exists 
in  rural  areas,  better  job  information  and 
retraining  programs  before  the  worker  leaves 
his  farm  home.  It  also  requires  greater  ef- 
fort in  the  urban  areas  to  help  place  Job 
applicants. 

Third,  we  could  devise  new  employment 
Innovations  in  the  city.  An  Increase  In  con- 
struction jobs  to  clear  slums  is  one  area 
worth  considering.  But  there  are  many  other 
opportunities  more  directly  related  to  the 
needs  of  affiuent  consumers — in  recreation, 
health  services,  sanitary  services,  education, 
a  cleaner  countryside,  and  so  on.  These  are 
areas  not  heavily  oriented  to  material  con- 
sumption. 

I  merely  cite  these  few  examples  to  Indi- 
cate the  wide  range  of  needs  that  exist  in 
the  complex  field  of  adjusting  the  changing 
economic  conditions. 

Now  I  should  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  Is- 
sue of  consensus  and  understanding  between 
the  rural  and  urban  communities.  The  popu- 
lation division  in  this  country  is  presently 
about  6  percent  on  the  farm  and  94  percent 
01}  the  farm. 

In  my  judgment,  most  urban  people  do  not 
adequately  appreciate  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation  either  because  they  are 
uninformed  or  they  are  simply  too  immersed 
in  the  concerns  and  Interests  of  the  city.  By 
the  same  token,  most  farmers  fall  to  com- 
prehend the  problems  of  ghettos,  industrial 
slums,  and  all  the  other  negative  aspects  of 
the  urban  scene. 

Not  one  American  in  a  hundred  clearly 
understands  tlie  issues  on  both  sides  of  the 
urban-rural  coin.  Yet  the  fact  that  rural 
areas  must  increasingly  look  to  the  urban 
areas  for  help  is  undeniable.  Quite  obviously 
the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  city.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  94  percent  of  our  people  will  long 
continue  to  allow  inefficiency  In  agriculture. 
I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  up  to  the  agricul- 
tural communltv,  because  it  Is  such  a  small 
minority,  to  strive  to  put  its  own  economic 
house  in  order.  If  it  doesn't.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  strong  majority  of  urban  voters  \*ill 
soon  demand  that  farm  programs  be  cut  in- 
discriminately as  a  means  of  finding  the 
funds  needed  for  the  solution  of  the  extra- 
ordinary problems  of  deterioraUon,  decay  and 
rioting  that  one  finds  in  most  of  our  cities. 
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To  accomplish  this,  the  agricultural  com- 
munity must  realize  that  the  solution  to  its 
own  problems  lies  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in- 
cludes the  policies,  programs  and  depart- 
ments dealing  with  employment  and  social 
trends  in  the  city.  By  working  together  and 
by  urging  and  supporting  new  economic  In- 
novations to  handle  changing  employment 
and  social  conditions  in  the  cities,  the  agri- 
cultural community  will  help  create  a  much 
more  efficient  use  of  our  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  potentials. 
Thank  you. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON    GEORGE  E   BROWN.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  again  sending  a  question- 
naire to  my  constituents  for  the  fifth 
year  in  a  row.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  might  find  it  of 
interest,  I  insert  the  text  of  a  report  I 
sent  to  the  newspapers  in  my  district 
concerning  the  questionnaire,  and  the 
questionnaire  itself,  as  follows: 

Questionnaire  To  Be  Sent  Out 
The  past  week  in  Washington  has  been 
quiet,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
Its  traditional  recess  for  the  Easter  holiday. 
I  spent  the  entire  week  at  home  In  tlae  29th 
Congressional  District,  and.  with  appoint- 
ments, speeches,  meetings,  luncheons,  and 
the  like,  it  will  be  restful  to  go  back  to 
Washington  and  a  peaceful  12-hour  day  ol 
committee  hearings.  Floor  debates,  and  let- 
ter writing. 

One  tiling  I  got  under  way  this  week  was 
my  annual  questionnaire.  It  Is  at  tlie  print- 
ers now  and  sliould  be  in  the  hands  of  every- 
body in  the  District  in  a  couple  ot  weeks. 
I  had  planned  on  sending  It  out  somewhat 
earlier,  but  with  the  excitement  and  sur- 
prises of  the  last  few  weeke.  it  is  a  good  thing 
I  waited.  The  questions  will  relate  much 
more  to  current  situations,  whereas  they 
would  have  been  completely  outdated  on.  for 
instance,  the  Vietnam  problem  if  they  had 
been  sent  out  Just  prior  to  the  President's 
nationwide  speech  concerning  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  peace. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  Congressional  quesUonnalres  In  general, 
their  value  and  their  shortcominss.  The  prac- 
tice has  grown  tremendously  dunng  the  past 
live  years,  and  I  would  \enture  to  say  that 
nearly  hall  ol  the  Congressmen  in  the  na- 
tion are  now  sending  questionnaires  to  their 
constituents. 

fair    (QUESTIONS    DIFFICULT 

One  Of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  to 
develop  questions  that  will  be  meaningful, 
fair,  and — as  pointed  out  above — not  out  ol 
date  before  the  replies  are  received  and 
tallied.  In  my  own  defense  I  would  say.  first, 
that  it  Is  probably  Impossible  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion that  isn't  going  to  strike  some  people 
as  being  "loaded",  or.  worded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  certain  that  the  response  will  be 
favorable  to  my  own  way  of  thinking. 

Let  me  say  that  I  make  every  effort  to 
prevent  this  from  being  the  case.  I  see  no 
value  In  finding  out.  for  Instance,  that  90 Tr 
of  those  answering  would  oppose  an  "op- 
pressive tax  Increase"  or  an  "unwise  foreign 
policy"  If  they  were  described  in  this  way  in 
the  question  "asked.  I  notice  many  of  my 
colleagues  making  sure  that  they  point  out 
the  high  cost  of  a  pi-opram  In  their  questions, 
such  as;  "Do  you  favor  paying  higher  payroll 
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contributions  so  that. Social  Security  benefits 
can  be  increased  for  persons  receiving  them 
now?"  I  am  sure  that  they  would  defend  such 
a  question  on  the  basis  that  they  are  simply 
being  reaUstlc  and  presenting  all  the  facts, 
but  this  is.  obviously,  a  question  that  show 
the  questioner's  bias. 

At  the  same  time,  leaving  out  an  Important 
consideration  such  as  the  fact  that  payroll 
contributions  would  necessarily  be  higher 
could  also  be  construed  as  "loading"  the 
question,  so.  the  only  thing  one  can  do  is  to 
do  his  best.  I  certainly  cannot  guarantee 
that  every  one  of  my  questions  will  satisfy 
everyone,  but  I  will  repeat  that  I  have  tried 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible. 
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RESULTS    NOT    A    M.^NDATE 

The  use  that  questlonnairca  ...re  put  to  Is 
another  variable.  A  Congressman  could  not 
promise  to  be  guided  completely  In  his  votes 
or  acttons  by  the  results  to  a  particular  ques- 
tion. First  of  all,  his  decision  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  having  a  great  deal  more 
information  at  hand  than  the  average  citi- 
zen as  a  result  of  committee  hearings,  debate, 
and  other  avenues  of  contact.  Secondly,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the- voting  situation  will 
be  Identical  to  the  question  asked.  Often  the 
bill  that  is  Anally  voted  on  Is  a  compromise 
version,  for  Instance,  rather  than  the  pro- 
posal first  offered. 

Therefore,   I   try   to  frame   my   questions 
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around  general  feelings  and  I  try  to  give  the 
appropriate  weight  to  the  feelings  of  my 
constituency  on  that  particular  issue  when 
the  time  comes  to  make  a  decision. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  my  question- 
naire this  year  will  be  a  different  style  than 
I  have  used  previously.  It  will  be  in  the  form 
of  an  IBM  data  processing  card.  The  person 
answering  the  questions  will  use  a  pencil 
to  push  out  the  pre-scored  hole  that  Indicates 
his  reply.  In  this  way,  the  cost  of  tallying  the 
results  is  reduced  considerably,  since  the  card 
Is  ready  for  the  computers  when  It  is  returned 
to  me. 

Note:  Please  do  not  bend,  spindle,  or  multi- 
late  card.  Ah,  automation! 


'  QUESTIONNAIRE  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  lE.  BROWN.  JR. 

Please  answer  these  questions  lirsi  (Optional  -  Answer  only  it  you  »»ish  top 
Age; 


(a)  20  to  35.  (b)  36  lo  55  (c)  M  and  ower 

Sctioot : 

(a)  Under  13.  (b)  High  school  graduate  ',  c)  College  graduate 
Years  lived  al  present  address: 

(a)  Less  then  2.  (6)  2  to  5  (c)  More  than  5. 

Political  party:       ., 

(a)  Republican,  (b)  De!iiKratic.(c)  Other. - 


b 

C 


CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR 


-  a 

-  D 

u 

Yes 


1  Do  you  ^prove  ol  President  Johnson's  recent  change  in  our  Vietnam  policy  to  a  policy  ot  deescalation  and  attempts  to  begin  negotiations  for  peace?. u 

2  Do  you  leel  that  President  Johnson's  withdrawal  from  the  election  race  will  help  bring  peace  in  Vietnam? _ - D 

3'  It  It  becomes  apparent  tnat  an  end  to  the  war  can  be  negotiated  only  it  the  National  Liberation  Front  (Communists)  has  a  strong  voice  in  the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  would 

you  lavor  making  sucn  an  agreement? .- -    ■   -   ■    .   - G 

4    The  cost  ot  lighting  in  Vietnam  is  near  $30,000,000,000  a  year,  while  the  antipoverty  program  costs  about  $2,000,000,000.  II  the  war  is  deescalated,  would  you  tavor  using  a  major  _ 
part  ot  the  savings  to  cure  problems  ol  the  poor  here  at  home?. -  - o 

5.  Do  you  leel  that  the  Government  should  be  an  'employer  ot  last  resort,"  making  lObs  available  to  all  who  are  able  to  work  and  cannot  find  work  elsewhere,  thereby  keeping  the 

ABltare  rolls  limited  only  to  the  physically  unfit? .- 3 

6   Should  such  a  program  which  provides  lObs  lor  able-bodied  welfare  applicants  require  all  women  who  have  minor  children  at  home  to  accept  employment  even  if  they  are  willing 

to  care  tor  their  children? - -- 

7.  Realizing  that  strong  police  action  must  be  taken  immediately  to  stop  a  not  that  has  already  started,  do  you  teel  that  programs  aimed  at  bettering  living  standards  through  lobs, 

housing,  and  education  are  effective  in  helping  to  prevent  future  riots? .._ ,=   .-   ■  □ 

6.  It  you  were  a  Congressman,  how  would  you  have  voted  on  the  recently  passed  "open  housing"  bill  that  lorbids  discrimination  because  ot  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 

in  the  sale  or  rental  ot  most  homes  and  apartments? n 

9    Do  you  favor  admitting  mainland  China  to  the  United  Nations? _ CI 

IQ.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposal  tor  a  Federal  income  tax  increase  ttiis  year? - iH 

11  Do  you  teel  that  Federal  aid  lor  strengthening  local  police  forces  would  be  effective  in  stopping  the  rising  crime  rate? .- .- □ 

12  Do  you  tavor  steps  to  strengthen  local  government  powers,  in  relation  to  Federal  Government  powers,  by  broadening  the  local  tax  base  (with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  Fed- 

eral tax  base)  and  by  providing  greater  local  authority  to  deal  with  local  problems? □ 
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\    BILL    FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    DR. 
C.^ES.^R  OCT.WIO  JIMENEZ-PAZOS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducins;  today  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Caesar  Octavio  Jinienez-Pazos.  M.D..  a 
citizen  of  Mexico.  The  bill  asks  that  Dr. 
Jimenez-Pazos  be  held  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  and  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  act.  the  Secretary  ot  State  is  re- 
quired to  instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol ofBcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

Dr.  Pazos  was  born  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  on  .April  20,  1939.  He  has  received 
extemive  and  thorough  training  in  med- 
icine in  Mexico.  Dr.  Pazos  came  to  the 
United  States  on  Jime  26,  1964.  under 
the  exchange  visitor  program.  Immedi- 
ately following  his  entrance  into  the 
United  States,  he  was  admitted  to  the  St. 
Louis  City  Hospital  for  1  year  of  intern- 
.>l-iip  in  internal  medicine.  In  1965.  Dr. 
Pazos  began  a  3-year  residency  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  also  in  in- 
ternal medicine.  This  program  ends  June 
30.  1968. 

Dr.  Pazos'  application  for  an  additional 
year  of  residency  under  the  exchange  vis- 


loior  program  was  recentiv  denied,  tven 
though  it  is  often  possible  for  a  partici- 
pant in  the  exchange  program  to  study 
for  5  years  under  the  program.  The 
.'\merican  Medical  Association,  however, 
approves  only  3  years  of  residency  train- 
ing in  internal  medicine  of  which  cardi- 
ology is  a  part.  Thus,  while  another  year 
of  study  is  necessary  for  Dr.  Pazos  to 
qualify  as  a  specialist  in  cardiology,  be- 
cause he  has  completed  a  3 -year  resi- 
dency program  In  internal  medicine  he 
is  not  guaranteed  under  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  policy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  fifth  year  on  the  visitor 
exchange  program.  This  means  in  light 
of  the  decision  denying  him  an  extra 
year  of  study  in  this  country,  that  unless 
some  action  is  taken  Dr.  Pazos  will  have 
to  return  to  Mexico  this  June,  when  his 
3 -year  residency  in  internal  medicine 
ends. 

Dr.  Pazos'  skills  are  much  needed  by 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  I  have  been  told  by 
one  of  Dr.  Pazos'  friends  that  great  things 
are  expected  of  him  because  of  his  unique 
abilities  especially  in  cardiology.  Dr.  Sim 
F.  Beam,  under  whom  Dr.  Pazos  has 
served  while  at  St.  Luke's  notes: 

His  work  at  St.  Luke's  is  recognized  .is  be- 
ing of  unusually  fine  calibre.  His  interest 
and  care  of  the  patient  as  an  individual  per- 
sonality is  unusual.  It  is  physicians  such  as 
he  that  win  add  much  to  our  care  of  patients 
in  this  area. 

Dr.  Pazos"  ultimate  hope  is  to  become  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  to  practice  medicine  in 
this  country.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  en- 
able him  to  take  a  significant  step  toward 


uui  goal  and  will  mean  a  considerable 
benefit  to  the  hospital  and  patients  he 
serves  in  the  interim. 


RESULTS  OF  A  QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO  THE  25TH  CONGRESSION.-^L 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February,  I  sent  a  comprehensive  ques- 
tionnaire on  major  national  and  inter- 
national issues  to  my  constituents  in  the 
25th  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
Tv;o  copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent 
to  each  business  and  household  in  the 
district.  I  present  for  the  Record  the  final 
questionnaire  tabulation. 

A  group  of  Westchester  and  Putnum 
County  college  students  attending 
schools  in  the  Washington  area  joined 
volunteers  in  the  district  in  the  com- 
plex task  of  tabulating  the  more  than 
30.000  responses. 

T  do  not  intend  to  present  at  this  time 
a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire.  However.  I  do  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  veir 
decided  support  of  my  constituency  for 
increased  negotiation  efforts  in  'Vietnam 
and  for  reordering  our  national  priori- 
ties, including  tax  reform  and  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending,  farm  subsidies,  and  the 
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supersonic  transport.  Overwhelming  sup- 
port was  also  expressed  for  tying  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index,  and  for  auto  iiasurance  reform. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RIuM.AKKS 

All  of  these  are  positions  I  have  strongly 
advocated  since  coming  to  Congress  in 

1965. 
I   also   wish  to  call  attention  to  the 

QUESTIONNAIRt 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


VIETNAM  WAR 

1  Do  vou  approve  our  piesent  Vietnam  policy?.  .  ,„„,„;„„■ 

2  It  you  weie  to  change  our  piesent  policy  which  ol  the  Icllowms 

possihle  policy  chanpes  would  you  pieter; 
a    Increased  military  etiort?  3b  percent 
b    Increased  npgotiation  ehort?  38  percent, 
c    Unilateral  witndrawal?  19  percent. 

d    Limitin?    US     military    snorts    to    piotecting    population 
centers  in  South  Vietnam?  8  percent 
■i   Do  you  lavoi  testing  North  Vietnam's  otter  ol  negotia  ions  by  trying 

an  unconditional  pause  in  the  bombing  ot  North  Vietnam'  .  « 

CRIME 

1    Do  you  lavor  Federal  aid  tor  training  and  equipping  local  police  ^^ 

2.  Sholi'wlederal  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  restrictions  be  ^^ 

■^   Do'l'orbelieve  that  police  should  be  allowed  to  use  confessions 

^   "^obtained  betore  the  suspect  has  been  formally  arraigned  and  ^^ 

4   ShourFedtarre^'tnclns  on  interstate  gun  sales  be  enactedr  : : :         75 
i   Shou  d  mandatory  sentences  be  increased  lor  narcotics  pushes 

riot  instigators,  crime  syndicate  operators,  and  o  her  criminals?  9U 

6  ShoSid  prison  rehabilitation  programs  be  improved  to  decrease  the 

number  ol  ex-convicts  returning  to  crime? 

7  Do  you  believe  that  a  maior  part  ot  any  c.ime  '^d"Ction  p  ogam 

should  be  measures  to  eliminate  the  social  and  health  tactors  ^^ 

8.  Sho'uTd'posse^ssion^'ol  LSD  o,  other  hallucinatory  drugs  be  made  a  ^^ 

9   Do^yoS'floi'Te'gislation  preventing  the  sale  of  automobile  master 

keys  except  to  authorized  dealers  and  service  personnel? »' 

tCONOMV 

'    °°  "a"  ^administration's  proposed  10-percent  surcharge  on  per- 

sonal  and  business  income  tax? -  ^^ 

b.  Wage  and  price  controls? - jj 

c.  An  excess  profits  tax?    ^ - 

'/  Should  our  tax  Uais  be  revised  by:  ,« 

^  1    Reduction  ol  oil  and  other  depletion  allowances?  60 

b    Taxation  ol  pie^cntly  exempt  municipal  bond  interest?  ti 

c    Taxation  ol  presently  exempt  industiial  development  bond  ^^ 

d    Taxabo"oVtheM  percent  ot  capital  gams  now  exempt?...  35 

e.  Elimination  ol  dividend  credit?.         v  .„„„,-  '         jg 

I    Elimination  ol  90  percent  charitable  deduction? ^? 

B    Elimination  ol  last  real  estate  writeoffs'..  ^^ 

h    Eiiminationot  Western  Hemisphere  roiporafion  privileges?  35 

I  Establishment  of  a  minimum  14  percent  tax  rate  on  adius  ed 
net  income  (U  percent  being  the  rate  now  paid  by  the 
lowest  income  tax  payer)'.  ,,i  „,„c-,„ti„' 

|.  Application  ol  a  14  percent  minimum  rate  to  all  presently  ^^ 

exempt  income? ,„  .,  onn?  77 

l(.  increavng  the  exemption  for  dependents  to  ll..!UU? " 

^   Should  Federal  expenditures  be  cut  lor:  .n 

a    The  Vietnam  War  ($25,000,000,000)?     .  -       5° 

b    Non-VietS  defense  ■($51,000,000,000)  and  military  con- 

struction  ($2  000  000,000)?  -    ?t 

c    Ai't   balhstic  inissiie  proiect  ($5,000,000  000)?..  _ 34 

5:  Publi^orksp,o,ects($10  400  0^^^^^^^^^^^  *' 

e.  Highway  consfiuction  (W.400,UOO  000  ?  3/ 

I    Supersonic  let  transport  subsidy  ($351.00U.UUU)( »" 

E   Space  program  ($4,600,000,000)'  - *» 

hAgriculturai  subsidies  ($2,400,000.000)? « 

I    Education  ($11,600,000,000)?  " 

1    Housinn  ($2  900  000,000)?  - f. 

l!    Antipoverty  Piogram  ($2,000.000.000)?.... " 

I.  Model  cities  ($250.000.000)? "» 
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overwhelming  oppo.sition  of  my  constit- 
uents to  the  administration's  proposed 
10-percent  surcharge  on  Federal  income 
taxes: 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


52 


39 

49 

46 
22 

6 

6 

19 

23 

4 


71 
50 
38 

20 
42 

30 
51 
60 
58 
23 
21 


29 

45 
17 

44 

41 
57 
52 
56 
32 
45 
32 
74 
61 
51 
45 


7 

10 
U 

20 
15 

16 
14 
17 
14 
22 
44 


30 

24 
6 


ECONOMY — Continued 

3    Should  Federil  expenditures  be  cut  for— Continued 

m  Rent  supplements  ($16,100,000)' 

n  Medicaie  ($5,800,1100,000)? 

0  Medicaid  ($2,100,000,000)?       _,„.„,.,, 

n  Aid  to  dependent  children  ($1,500,000,000)? 

q  Park  acquisition  ($32,300,000)' 

r  Air  and  wafer  antinollut'on  programs  ($3b8.000,00«)' 

s  Health  programs  ($15.6n0,n('n,000)' 

t  Fo'eipnaid($:'.?i;C!,000.O00)?. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

To  reduce  our  bi>lance-ot-payments  dclicit.  do  you  lavoi: 

a    A  tourist  head  tax  ol  $5  to  $6  per  person  per  day?  . .  .  - 

b   RestMCtion  oi  a  tax  o"  the  amount  U  S   travelers  may  spend 
abroad?  .        .      ,  _,j, 

Restriction  on  U  S  business  investments  abroad? 
Export  incentives  (indirect  tax  rebates,  expanded  guarantee 

Extension  oUiedi!  lo  expand  East  furopean  exports?.   .  - 

Withdrawal  of  U  S  troops  Irom  Europe?. 

Requirement  ol  increased  European  oayments  to  retain  U  S 

h    w'Xw'a'i  o'uoop  and  diplomatic  deperidents  from  abroad?. 
,    Reduction  ot  diplom,4!ic  and  aid  personnel  abroad? 
,    Reduction  ol  loreign  economic  aid  and  commitments? 
k    Reduction  ol  non-Vietnani  loreign  military  expenditures  (aside 
Irom  troop  withdrawals)?         . 

Reduction  of  Vietnam  expenditures? 

Assertion  ol  World  Wir  I  debt  against  Fiance? 
n    Deva  uation  ol  the  dollar  by  increasing  price  we  pay  lor  go W?. 
0    Remova    ol  gold  dollar  commitment  altogether    leaving  the 
price  ol  gold  to  be  determined  bv  the  lieemaikct? 

p    Removal  ol  the  gold  backing  lequiiement  'o' f^^','^  '    "' 

notes  in  order  to  tree  gold  tor  detenseollhedollai' 
q    |ncreasin^g?est-ictions  on  loreign  lending  by  US   institutions? 
,     nc  eas  ng  tariH  piotections  and  import  '"O'V""''    hmi,,,? '  ' 
s    Tightening  ot  contiols  on  Vietnamese  repatriation  ol  dollars?   . 
t.  Increasing  US  arms  sales  abroad? 
u.  Encouragement  ol  loreign  travel  in  the  Ub. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

1  Should  additional  social  security  costs  be  met  from  general  rev- 

enues  rather  than  social  security  tax  increases?  ^  . 

2  Should  social  security  benelits  be  tied  to  the  cost-ot-l.v.ng  index 

to  keep  pace  with  inflation?. 

POST  OFFICE 

Should  the  Post  Office  operations  be  run  by  a  nonprolit  private  cor- 

poration? -     ' 

WELFARE 

1  <;hni,lri  Federal  State  and  local  governments  be  employers  ol  last 
'    ^Tsort  lor  people  wiUi.'k  to  work  but  unable  to  tmd  lObs  in  private 

2  Do'"you1avor  the  negative  income  tax  proposal  lor  automatic  pay- 

ments  to  low  o-  nonincome  people  with  incentives  'o  "O'"*/  , 

3  Do  you  avo,  requiring  wellare  mothers  to  work  or  take  )0b  training 

and  to  place  then  childien  in  day-care  centers? 

AUTO  INSURANCE 
Are  you  satisfied  with  present  auto  insurance  rates,  procedures  and  pol- 

prove  who  was  at  lault? - 
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BALLOT  ARRANGEMENT 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1968 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  notice  is  made 
necessary  by  the  placement  on  the  ballot 
in  one  county  of  the  delegates  at  large 
to  the  national  conventions; 

On    Primary    Day,    Tuesday,    May    14,    the 
ballot  will  be  long  and  there  is  one  compli- 
cation which  occurs  on  the  voting  machine 
in  Cabell  Cotmty. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  Election  Law 

CXIV 800— Part  10 


requires,  where  possible,  that  candidates  of 
either  partv  for  Delegate  to  the  National 
Presidential  Nominating  Conventions  be 
placed  high  up  on  the  ballot  right  under- 
neath the  National  Ticket.  This  has  not  been 
done  on  the  fabell  County  ballot,  because  u 
has  been  stated  that  there  is  insufficient 
room  on  the  voting  machine. 

Candidates  for  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  are  placed  on  the  extreme  nght 
of  the  voting  machine,  in  columns  8,  9  and 
10. 

Therefore,  if  vou  wish  to  take  part  in 
choosing  those  delegates  who  will  nominate 
your  partVs  candidate  for  President  at  the 
national  "nominating  conventions  be  sure 
and  look  on  the  extreme  right  side  of  the 
voting  machine  in  columns  8.  9.  and  10. 
when  you  cast  your  vote  on  Tuesday,  May  14 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  >.  HROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  note  the  historic  commemoration 
of  May  10,  a  joyou-s  occasion  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Rumanian  descent 
who  celebrate  this  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  on  this  day  that 
they  commemorate  the  anniversai-y  of 
their  independence  from  Ottoman  rule. 

For  two  centuries  prior  to  their  inde- 
pendence in  1877,  Rumania  was  domi- 
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r.ated  by  the  Turks.  With  the  assistance 
of  C/^arisl  Russian  troops,  the  Rumanian 
army  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  and 
effectively  severed  her  ties  with  the  Ot- 
toman Empire. 

In  1881.  4  years  after  their  proclama- 
tion of  mdependence.  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple crowned  Charles,  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,  as  their  first  king. 
There  followed  more  than  60  years  of 
prosperity  which  contributed  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Balkans  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

World  War  II  and  its  aftermath,  shat- 
tered the  plans  but  not  the  hopes  of  the 
valiant  people  of  Rumania.  The  enslave- 
ment of  Rumania  by  the  Communists 
loUowing  Che  war  again  placed  this  free- 
dom-loving nation  under  the  domination 
of  a  ruthless  conqueror. 

Riunanians  all  over  the  world  ai-e 
brmguig  to  this  day  the  honor  which  is 
Us  due.  except  those  residing  within  Ru- 
mania. Today  not  only  commemorates 
Rimianm'-s  past  glories  and  achieve- 
ments, but  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  hope 
and  dauntless  faith,  which  is  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Rumanians  the  world  over, 
for  when  Rumania  will  once  again  be 
restored  her  precious  freedom.  There- 
fore, let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  i^eo- 
ple  today  on  their  independence  day  and 
pledge  om-  support  in  striving  to  achieve 
freedom  once  again. 


BEN  BROWN  IS  DEAD— IS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ALSO  DEAD? 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  W.4TS0N 

it    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  \Tay  9.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  a  very  poignant  full-page  article 
has  appeared  in  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton newspapers  entitled  Ben  BrowTi  Is 
Dead.  Ben  Brown  and  untold  others 
have  died,  not  by  natural  causes,  but 
simply  from  defending  their  property 
against  the  lawless  hordes  which  roam 
the  streets  oi  Washington  .';eeking  vic- 
tims. 

The  article  asks  a  question,  Ts  law- 
enforcement  also  dead?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. The  answer  is  •Yes."  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  Nations  Capital  are 
handcufTed  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  city  of  Washmgton  cannot 
protect  its  citizens  from  widespread 
criminal  activity,  because  Washington 
city  officials  are  an  inept  lot  whose  only 
concern  is  to  accommodate  and  appease 
a  \ociferous  group  of  militants  who  waiy, 
to  control  this  city. 

They  were  not  concerned  about  Ben 
Brown,  a  hard-working  businessman, 
who  did  not  feed  at  the  welfare  trough. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  his 
brother  either,  who  met  the  same  fate 
several  years  ago.  After  all.  Ben  Brown 
only  paid  taxes  that  in  turn  went  toward 
salaries  for  these  weak-kneed  bureau- 
crats. Like  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  he  was  a  law-abiding  citizen 
victimized  by  a  criminal  minority. 
Mr  Speaker,  let  us  put  the  blame  where 
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it  must  lie — squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  people  like  Washington  Public  Safety 
Director  Patrick  Murphy.  Most  of  us 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Murphy  by  now.  He  is 
the  man  who  told  patrolmen  not  to  use 
their  guns  in  any  manner  to  prevent 
looting,  arson,  or  damaging  of  property 
during  the  recent  riot  in  Washington. 
He  is  the  man  who  told  the  poor  law 
enforcement  officer  to  use  only  his  night- 
stick and  then  only  in  cases  of  dire  need 
for  self-defense.  He  is  the  man  who  .said 
he  would  resign  rather  than  order  the 
police  to  shoot  looters  and  arsonists  in 
a  riot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Patrick  Murphy's  title 
of  Public  Safety  Director  is  a  misnomer. 
It  should  read  Public  Liability  Director. 
He  and  others  fiddled  very  handsomely 
v.hile  a  sizeable  portion  of  Washington 
burned  last  month.  He  and  Mayor  Wash- 
ington were  well  aware  by  9  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, April  4,  that  the  city  was  ripe  for 
total  violence,  and  yet,  it  was  not  until 
4  p.m.  the  following  day  that  the  Mayor 
asked  President  Johnson  for  Federal 
troops — exactly  19  hours  later.  By  that 
time  entire  blocks  were  ablaze. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem  city  offi- 
cials are  still  fiddling  on  the  eve  of  the 
so-called  Poor  People's  March.  In  fact, 
everyone  is  so  terrified  of  the  lack  of 
law  enforcement  that  businesses  have 
been  badgered  into  writing  such  expres- 
sions as  "soul  brother"  on  their  store 
windows,  and  our  local  transportation 
line  has  even  capitulated  to  the  point  of 
advertising  on  the  rear  of  each  bus  in 
bold  print  how  delighted  they  are  to 
have  the  marchers  in  Washington. 

Yes.  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
city  are  scared  and  they  have  a  right  to 
be.  Washington  is  ripe  for  total  anarchy, 
and  no  matter  how  many  troops  come  in. 
so  long  as  Murphy  and  other  city  offi- 
cials wring  their  hands  and  do  head- 
stands  in  the  face  of  the  mobs,  then 
innocent  people  are  going  to  be  hurt.  I 
fear  many  of  them,  like  Ben  Brown,  will 
die. 

I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
the  well-worn  cliches  about  the  under- 
lying sociological  causes  of  riots.  Wash- 
ington experienced  a  riot — which  inci- 
dentally is  still  going  on  as  witnessed 
by  the  arson  and  looting  nightly — be- 
cause there  was  an  anxious  desire  not 
to  offend  the  criminal.  The  old  view  that 
a  crime  is  a  crime  and  should  be  dealt 
with  by  swift,  certain  and  impartial  jus- 
tice is  completely  alien  to  Murphy  and 
the  other  criminal  coddlers.  But.  he  had 
better  be  given  to  imderstand  that  people 
are  fed  up  with  these  riots,  and  unless 
the  city  of  Washington  takes  quick  and 
effective  steps  to  control  the  march  on 
Washington,  this  entire  city  will  go  up 
in  flames.  I  suppose  amid  the  ruins,  the 
Public  Safety  Director,  like  his  prede- 
cessor Nero,  will  just  fiddle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Congress  and 
the  Nation  should  read  'Ben  Brown  Is 
Dead."  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, as  follows: 

Ben  Brown  Is  Dead — Is  Law  Enforcement 
Also  Dead? 
■  Brown.  Benjamin — on  Tuesday.  April  30, 
1968,  Benjamin  Brown  of  1900  LyttonsviUe 
rd..  Silver  Spring,  Md..  beloved  husband  of 
Frecfa  Brown;  devoted  father  of  Miss  Barbara 
Brown  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Also  survived  by 
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two  sisters.  Mrs  Faye  Blanken  and  Mrs 
MoUie  Cohen,  both  of  Silver  Spring.  Md  Serv- 
ices at  the  C.  D  Goldberg  (V  Son  Funeral 
Home.  4217  9th  st  nw..  on  Thursday.  May  2. 
at  2  p.m.  Interment  B'nai  Israel  Cemetery 
In  mourning  at  1900  LyttonsviUe  rd..  Silver 
Spring.  Md  .  Apt.  1106.  Family  suggests  in 
lieu  of  flowers  contributions  be  made  to  the 
Steven  Jay  Brown  Memorial  at  the  Jewish 
Foundation  for  Retarded  Children.  6200  2<1 
St.  nw." 

Mr.  Brown  was  shot  while  defending  hi<i 
property. 

Should  anarchy  prevail  because  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  takes  the  law 
into  its  own  hands?  Should  bands  of  hood- 
lums be  allowed  to  continue  preying  on  hiw- 
abidlng  citizens.  Negro  and  white? 

When  hoodlums — regardless  of  age.  se.-i 
or  color — are  undeterred  by  the  prospect  oi 
effective  law-enforcement,  no  one  is  sale.  If 
criminals  can  loot,  burn  and  kill  in  the  Inner 
City  without  fear  of  consequences,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  you.  your  laniilv  and 
your  business  can  feel  the  ettect.  It  makes 
no  diilerence  where  you  live,  work  or  play; 
When  law  enforcement  ceases,  disrespect  fur 
the  law  is  encouraged. 

When  you  walk  or  drive  through  many 
areas  of  Washington,  do  you  feel  safe-  t.r 
scared?  Do  you  encourage  your  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  at  this 
time? 

Is  the  battle  over?  Not  for  the  citizens 
whose  lives  are  threatened.  Not  for  the  busi- 
nessmen who  cannot  rebuild  becaure  they 
cannot  get  insurance.  Not  for  the  few  who 
have  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  arson  and 
looting,  and  have  reopened  only  to  face  new 
threats  of  extortion  and  worse.  Not  for  the 
people  who  are  out  of  Jobs.  Not  for  the  people 
who  were  burned  out  of  their  homes. 

Who  is  at  fault?  Certainly  not  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens,  white  or  Negro.  Certainly 
not  the  majority  of  the  poor,  Negro  or  white. 
Certainly  not  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  who 
must  obey  orders. 

This  is  no  revolt  of  youth  against  older 
srenerations.  This  is  no  revolt  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.  This  is  no  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  whose  real  leaders 
know  that  Utopia  doesn't  have  to  be  buUt  on 
ashes. 

It  is  an  open  attack  by  a  few  criminals 
against  a  corrmiunity  that  lacks  firm  leader- 
ship and  the  courage  to  demand  that  its 
leaders  exercise  their  authority — or  resign. 
We  believe  that  law  enforcement  suffers 
when  the  police  are  handcuffed  instead  of  the 
criminals.  We  believe  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  protection  and  safety. 

Where  is  the  safety,  Mr.  Murphy?  Where  i.'^ 
the  protection,  Mr.  Murphy?  Where  will  trag- 
edy strike  next?  Today,  the  Inner  City.  To- 
morrow, the  residential  areas,  the  suburbs. 
Today,  Ben  Brown.  Tomorrow??? 
Publisliecl  because  some  of  vs  have  lost  our 
lives,  many  of  us  have  lost  our  property,  and 
all  of  us  uant  to  preserve  laiv  and  onicr  for 
all  residents  of  the  Washington  area  and  for 
t'le  United  States  ice  love. 

Washington.  DC.  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association.  Inc. 
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HUMAN  RENEWAL 


THE    PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON,  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  108th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean 
hands. 


HON,  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
diflicult  times  for  America.  Our  rural 
.,reas  are  facing  serious  difficulties  and 
nur  cities  are  exploding.  Certainly,  we 
:iiu.st  forthrightly  face  urgent  human 
problems  that  cry  out  for  solutions.  At 
rhe  .'-ame  time,  however,  rising  inflation 
;^  robbing  the  workingman  and  the  re- 
:;ied  person  on  a  .small  fixed  income. 
riu\ernment  programs  directed  toward 
(rjvernment  solutions  to  the  problems  we 
:.ice  require  tremendous  expenditures. 
Huue  spending  programs  feed  the  fires  of 
;:iriation  which  not  only  rob  the  poor 
i;id  those  of  middle  income  fighting  to 
r;fep  ahead,  but  inflation  wrecks  the  base 
.1  a  .'^ound  economy  as  rising  prices 
;apidly  outstrip  expanding  production. 

Thus,  we  in  Government  are  confronted 
\\ith  a  terrible  dilemma.  The  solution,  in 
luy  opinion,  is  nothing  short  of  reori- 
enting our  spending  priorities,  cutting 
back  where  we  can.  and  putting  money 
where  it  will  do  the  most  cood.  In  line 
with  this  philosophy,  several  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  developed  a  program  known  as  the 
human  renewal  fund.  This  plan  calls  for 
deferring  S6  6  billion  in  spending  while 
directing  S2.2  billion  toward  urgent  pro- 
^:rams  to  meet  critical  human  needs.  I 
endorse  this  concept.  The  programs  of 
vocational  education,  housing,  pollution, 
Clime  prevention,  and  rural  revitalization 
must  be  undertaken  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Simultaneously,  the  program  calls  for 
trimming  the  budget  and,  thus,  acts  as 
a  break  on  inflation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  I  am  in  agreement  with  each  spe- 
cific cutback  recommended  in  the  human 
renewal  fund,  because  I  am  not.  For  ex- 
ample, the  plan  suggests  a  substantial 
cutback  in  forest  highway  construction. 
Rural  rentalization,  which  is  an  object 
of  the  human  renewal  fund,  is  a  key 
to  balanced  economic  development 
throughout  the  United  States.  Rural  re- 
vitalization is  closely  linked  to  the  or- 
derly development  of  these  forest  roads 
in  many  nonurban  areas.  To  cut  back  on 
the  construction  of  forest  roads  would 
be  .self-defeating  and  disastrous  for  im- 
portant areas  of  the  counto'  which  are 
now  attempting  to  surge  forward.  There- 
fore, I  will  steadfastly  oppose  any  effort 
to  destroy  the  orderly  developn-»snt  of 
forest  roads. 

Like  any  broad  new  proposal,  human 
renewal  must  be  studied  and  refined.  I 
believe  most  of  the  suggested  budget  de- 
ferments to  be  sound.  For  example.  West- 
ern Europe  has  now  developed  to  the 
point  that  I  feel  we  can  afford  a  60- 
percent  reduction  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel in  Europe.  There  is  fat  in  the 
civilian  .space  program,  and  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  that  program,  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week,  will 
not  seriously  endanger  our  space  effort. 
Some  S85  million  for  highway  beautifi- 
cation,  S9  million  for  specified  building 
construction,   $6   million   lor  earth   de- 
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scription  and  mapping,  $400  million  of 
the  President's  contingency  reserve,  and 
S200  million  of  the  public  works  appro- 
priation can  certainly  be  stretched  out. 
To  provide  money  to  meet  urgent  human 
needs  we  should  consider  freezing  Fed- 
eral employment  at  97  percent  for  a  sav- 
ings of  $961  million.  There  is  no  rea.son 
why  we  cannot  defei-  construction  of  a 
supersonic  transport,  and  portions  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  program. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  many  areas 
where  the  Federal  budget  can  be  sub- 
.stantially  cut  back.  Then  we  can  direct 
available  resources  to  the  solutions  of 
top  miority  human  problems. 

The  concept  of  human  icnewal,  as  a 
framework  for  lesponsible  Government 
action,  deserves  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 


VERTICAL  OR  HORIZONTAL 
RELIGION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN     !R. 

.:y     (JIIIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'3  IVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  day  when  church  and  lay  leaders  have 
spoken  out  increa.singly  on  public  i.ssues 
and  have  indicated  their  views  speak  for 
a  church,  a  denomination,  a  religion, 
and  even  an  omniscient  God,  the  follow- 
ing .sermon  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  concerned. 

It  was  prepared  and  delivered  on  Sun- 
day, April  28,  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.b.,  Litt.  D..  LL.D..  pastor 
of  National  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  from  the  jDulpit  of 
that  church.  The  logic  and  theological 
authority  of  Dr.  Elson  is  impressive  and 
his  view  of  the  relationship  of  the  church 
to  God  and  man  in  modern  society  is 
convincing  tome: 

Vertical  or  Horizontal  Religion 
(By  the  Reverend  Dr  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
minister,  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington.  DC.  April  28.  19681 
"A  teacher  of  the  law  was  there  who  heard 
the  discussion.  He  s.aw  that  Jesus  had  given 
the  Sadducees  a  good  answer,  so  he  came  to 
him  with  a  question:  'Which  commandment 
is  the  most  important  of  all?'  'This  is  the 
most  important  one,"  said  Jesus.  'Hear,  Israel! 
The  Lord  our  God  is  the  only  Lord,  "i'ou  must 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
inlnd.  and  wttli  all  your  strength.'  The  second 
most  important  commandment  is  this;  'You 
must  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.'  Tliere 
is  no  other  commandment  more  important 
than  these  two.'  "  (Mark  12;  28-31 1 . 

Throughout  the  Church  today  there  is  a 
tension  over  whether  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Church  to  change  men  or  to  change  society. 
There  is  a  conflict  between  the  concept  that 
the  business  of  the  Church  is  the  nurture  of 
the  soul  and  the  concept  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  is  the  total  reformation  of 
society.  Is  the  chief  mission  of  the  Church 
to  relate  men  vertically  to  God,  or  to  trans- 
form human  relationships  horizontally? 
There  is  a  tendency  to  a  polarization  cf  posi- 
tions between  those  who  say  the  role  of  the 
Church  is  to  win  men  to  Christ  and  minister 
to  their  soul,  and  those  who  say  the  mission 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  a  social-reforming 
institution  by  corporate  participation  in  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  concerns. 


Once  evangelism  was  defined  lus  the  hrr- 
ukiiiig  ot   the  "good  news"  of  what  Cod  had 
done  in  Clirisl  and  the  response  ol  a  person 
to    our    Lord's    Invitation    to    "follow    Him  ' 
Conversion  was  personal  commiimenl  to  the 
Lordship   ot   Christ.    To   be     in   Christ  '   was 
lo  be  in  His  Church,  which  is  the  projection 
of  the  incarnation  m  the  world    Now  cvan- 
fxellsm  is  considered  as  itlentUymg  with  areas 
Ol  human  need  and    getting  with"  the  places 
of  suffering,  and  conversion  is  said  to  be  dis- 
covering  one's   true   humanity.   Bv   the  new 
evangelists  we  are  bidden  U)    redeem  society" 
on  the  assumption  that  by  creating  a  better 
environment  you  therelore  get  better  people 
Recently  conferences  have  been  held  in  vari- 
ous areiis  of  the  Church  ui  discuss  discrep- 
ancies  that    exist    in    viewpoints    toward     "a 
traditional,   individualistic,   church-centered 
pvansellsm"  and  "a  style  ol  evangelism  that 
expresses   concern    lor   jiersons   In    the    total 
context  of  their  scx:lety."  In  this  conlerence 
the    Rev     George   Peters   of   our   Divitu^n   ol 
EvanKcllsm    remarked.      Many    pastors    and 
laymen  see  the  iiece.s.sily  for  Church  engage- 
ment in  the  allalrs  ol   the  .'^ociety  in  which 
we  live.  Others  feel  the  church  should  st.iy 
out    of    the    ."ioclal.    economic,    and    political 
irena    and    therefore    are    hostile    aljoul    the 
i.'hurch's  current  engagement  in  tiiChf  activ- 
ities.  The.se  <ipposing   convictions,  "   he   .said, 
have    created    a    conceptual    gap    between 
clergy  and  laymen  and  a  creaibiliiy  nap  be- 
tween the  Cliurch  and   the  world    The  cuii- 
cept  of  I  he  Church's  mission,  while  includ- 
ing  both   viewpoints,  i.s  much  broader  than 
either." 

Two   summers   ago   the   World   Council   ol 
Churches  sponsored  a  conference  on  Church 
and  Stjciety  which  was  attended  by  400  dele- 
gates   in    Geneva.    Switzerland    The    conler- 
ence. which  included  l.iymen  and  clerRvnien. 
.specialists   and    i,i>nspecialists.   m   the   sjwce 
Ol  Just  a  lew  days  made  i-iipposedly  author- 
itative  Christian   declarations   on   a    ho.'l  ol 
subjects,  irom  t!ie  Vieinum  war  to  the  white 
.suprem.icy  regime  in  Rhodesia,  the  vestigial 
anti-Semitism  existing  among  Christians,  the 
urban  crisis,  the  sexual  revolution,  the  youth- 
age  Rap.  and  so  on.  The  documents  <.l   this 
conference  have  been  widely  circulated  and      > 
discussed,  sometimes  evoking  commendation       > 
and  sometimes   condemnation.   The  confer- 
ence prompted   the  discnminntme  Professor 
of  Christian  Ethics  at  Princeton  University. 
Dr.   Paul   Ramsev.   to  write   his   book.   'Who 
.Speaks  for  the  Church?"  which   I  regard  as 
the  most  slgnlftcant  book  addrcs.sed   to  the 
inner  state  of  the  Church  to  appear  in  this 
decade.  Dr.  Ram.sey  is  to  be   the  sijeaber  at 
the   annual   Churchmen's  dinner   in   just   a 
few   days    Dr.   Ramsey's   chief   complaint   is 
that  the  Church  tends  to  spe;ik  too  dogmati- 
cally   on    too    many    subjects    without    .xuffl- 
cleiit  competence.  Irequently  irom  erroneous 
presuppositions,  while  neglecting  tlie  primary 
role  Ol  the  nurture  of  souls  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  whole  community  of  faith  and 
life. 

It  remained  tor  Billy  Graham,  the  noted 
evangelist,  to  assert  that  pronouncements 
such  as  were  made  in  Geneva  .ind  Liter  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Detroit, 
are  frequently  made  "as  tnoufh  society  were 
made  up  of  Christian  men."  He  went  on  to 
.say  that  injustices  cannot  be  redressed  so 
long  as  men  remain  spiritually  unchanged 
and  that  once  men  are  converted  tixev  will 
have  the  power  to  love.  Changed  men  iire- 
cede  a  changed  society,  .society  is  not  per- 
manently improved  until  a  mans  whole  ori- 
entation is  transformed.  Billy  Graham  has 
a  point,  but  not  the  whole  point,  as  I  shall 
later  point  out.  It  is  readily  observed  that 
socially  involved  churchmen  do  tend  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  more  Christians  in  our 
society  than  there  really  are.  It  Is  simply 
unreasonable,  d'sappointing.  and  disillusion- 
ing to  expect  Christian  responses  irom  people 
who  are  void  ol  Christlnn  commitment. 

Ours  is  a  Biblical  faith,  and  the  ethical  In- 
junctions of  Scripture  are  without  exception 
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addressed  to  men  of  faith.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  not  delivered  to  the  world 
at  large  but  to  the  covenant  people,  Israel. 
For  this  reason  the  Commandments  should 
never  be  read  apart  from  the  prologue,  which 
is  the  wav  we  actually  read  the  Law  at  our 
Communion  services.  "I  am  the  Lord,  thy 
God.  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 

Writing  in  the  PTinceton  Theological  Semi- 
nary Bulletin.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  T.  Camp- 
bell one-time  National  Church  Preacher, 
properlv  points  out  that  ■prophetic  pleas  for 
justice  were  not  directed  toward  Egypt  or 
Babylon  or  Assuria.  but  toward  Israel  and 
Judah  I  Corinthians:  13  is  not  the  moral 
code'  as  the  pretty  coed  thought  who  had 
heard  it  at  a  wedding  ceremony."  Tills  mag- 
nificent poem  in  which  love  is  celebrated  and 
described  is  addressed  to  Christians,  who  had 
both  heard  of  the  love  of  God  and  experi- 
enced It  So  too.  New  Testament  counsel  re- 
.-ardlng  puritv.  forgiveness,  temperance, 
meekness,  and  all  the  other  graces  of  Chris- 
tian living  is  laid  upon  believers,  in  the 
Church  p  Rome,  in  Corinth,  in  Phllippi,  and 
elsewhere^   - 

PhllipEP  Maurv  similarly  writes,  •  We  can- 
not know  the  content  of  the  ethic  of  faith 
without  first  passing  through  the  experience 
of  faith  Every  attempt  to  apply  directly  the 
ethical  text  of  the  Bible  without  passing 
through  the  medium  of  faith  is  bound  to 
lead  to  moralizing  and  vigllisiic  formalism 
which  IS  contrary  to  the  Gospel"  i  Politics  and 
Evangelism). 

The  first  word  to  the  world  outside  the 
Church  then  is  to  repent  and  believe,"  as  Dr. 
Campbell  put  it  in  his  instructive  article,  to 
which  I  am  much  in  debt.  And  our  new 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Confession  of  1967, 
quite  properly  is  not  addressed  to  the  world 
but  to  the  Church, 

Nothing  is  more  disillusioning,  and  indeed 
downright  discouraging,  than  to  expect  bet- 
ter results  from  society  than  we  are  likely 
to  get    At  a  recent  Presbytery  meeting  we 
were  all  admonished  to  strip  ourselves  of  the 
old  mvth  of  the  self-made  man  and  the  eco- 
nomic rewards  of  and  personal  satisfactions 
derived  from  hard  work  At  the  same  time  the 
speaker  was  pleading  for  a  full  stomach,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  good  shoes,  and  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  S6>000  per  year  for  every 
human  being.  That,  I  submit,  is  not  only  a 
colossal  mvth  but  also  stark  Christian  her- 
esy—the  assumption  that  a  full  stomach,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  so  many 
thousand  dollars  a  year  produce  a  better  man. 
'ind  therefore  a  better  world.  People  who  have 
had  all  of  these  things,  and  more  too.  have 
demonstrated  hate,  injustice,  arrogance,  and 

viciousness.  

It  ou^ht  to  interest  us  further  that  some 
of  histo'rv-s  greatest  soul  winners  have  also 
had  great  social  passion— William  Booth  and 
the  Salvation  Army.  Toyohiko  Kagawa  m  the 
slums  of  Japan,  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  his 
concern  for  workers  and  boys,  Billy  Sunday 
and  his  crusades  against  drunkenness.  That 
is  the  historical,  the  classical  tradition  of  the 
Christian  thrvist  in  the  world. 

The  message  of  the  New  Testament  is  that 
human  personality  can  be  changed,  that  the 
Gospel    can   make   men    new.    that   through 
Jesus  Christ  the  old  can  pass  ..way  ^ind  the 
new  can  come.  Psychiatry  supports  this  fact 
as  Dr  Paul  Tournier  asserts  in  his  little  book. 
■The  Stroiig  and  The  Weak:  "We  may  still  see 
today  men  delivered  from  the  chain  of  their 
natural     reactions     after    experiencing    the 
grace  of  God.  We  see  sick  people  regain  phys- 
ical vitality;  we  see  neurotics  delivered  from 
psychological    inhibitions    on    which    some- 
times even  the  best  treatment  has  had  no 
effect    But  we  also  see  the  strong  becoming 
gentle    we  see  them  throwing  off  the  armor 
plating  which  imprisons  them,  their  armor 
of       health.       tnsensitiveness,       and       self- 
confidence,"  »      .V. 
The  old  Gospel  song  was  speaking  a  truth 
when  it  sang  out: 


Down  in  the  human  heart  crushed  by  the 
tem{)er. 
Feelings  lie  burled  that  grace  can  restore. 
Touched    by    a    loving    hand,    wakened    by 
kindness 
Cords  that  were  broken  can  vibrate  once 
more." 


It  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  that  changed 
people  can  make  a  better  world.  Changed 
people  with  the  dynamic' message  of  the  Gos- 
pel went  out  across  an  ancient  world  once 
upon  a  time,  not  with  a  sociological  blueprint 
but  by  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  validated  by  the  resurrected 
Savior,  by  that  message  did  in  fact  trans- 
form an  ancient  pagan  world— banishing 
slavery,  uplifting  womanhood,  eliminating 
false  "  deities,  dethroning  unjust  rulers 
Changed  people  do  make  a  difference  in  the 
world.  With  this  the  Christian  who  knows 
hlb  history  must  be  in  agreement. 

Although  changed  men  make  a  tremendous 
difference  and  men  in  whom  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  already  a  reality  give  promise  of 
the  coming  Kingdom  of  God  on  this  real 
earth,  it  is  an  untenable  assumption  to  be- 
lieve, as  Dr.  Campbell  points  out,  that  once 
some  men  and  women  are  led  to  Jesus 
Christ  they  will  automatically  do  the  right 
thing  in  every  situation.  This  is  too  much  to 
expect.  Just  as  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  millennium  will  have  come  when  only 
part  of  the  people  at  most  are  truly  Chris- 
tians, Observe  what  history  reveals! 

In  human  nature  there  is  a   tendency  to 
remain  aloof  from  involved  questions  of  social 
righteousness.     Moreover,     not     infrequently 
experience  of  the  grace  of  God  actually  pulls 
I>eople  away  from  the  probftms  of  the  world 
into    the    cozy,    reassuring    shelter    of    the 
Church,  or  the  monastery,  or  the  convent.  In 
any  case    to  have  the  grace  of  God,  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,   to  be  forgiven,  to  have 
the  vertical  relationship,  the  God-man  rela- 
tionship   well    established    and    thoroughly 
confirmed    in    one's    own    experience    some- 
times produces  such  an  inner  state  of  con- 
fidence and  assurance  that  withdrawal  rather 
than    encounter    becomes    the    rule    of    life. 
Much  mysticism  and  some  pacifism  flourish 
on  this  basis.  The  problems  of  this  world  are 
so   complicated    and   the   life   with    God   so 
prized  by  many  that  non-involvement  and 
non- participation    are    very    appealing.    The 
hide-away   Christian,    the   spiritual    recluse, 
the  pietistlc  separatist  is  not  the  best  imita- 
tion of  his  Master,  nor  is  he  likely  to  exer- 
cise any  transforming  impact  upon  his  fellow 
man.    Instead   of    withdrawal    to    the    com- 
fortable insulation  of  the  Church,  ours  is  a 
go-go  religion.  The  Master  directed  us  to  go 
teach,  go  heal,  go  preach,  go  love,  go  hope, 
and  then  promised.   "And.  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always.  " 

But  the  question  today  turns  on  how  to 
go  into  society  In  a  healing  and  redemptive 
manner,   and   to  what  extent  the  corporate 
Church  Itself  shotUd  be  implicated  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  affairs.  It  is  one 
thing  for  an  individual  Christian  in  the  light 
of   his  own   insight  and  wisdom  to  become 
involvec  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  make 
his  Christian  witness  there.  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  when  some  men  attempt  to  make 
their  own  views  of  economics,  politics,  and 
society  the  views  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
commit  the  Church  as  an  institution  to  such 
views    This  is  what  the  Stated  Clerk  of  our 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  William  P.  Thompson, 
a  lawyer,  had  in  mind  when  he  was  speaking 
about  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  these  diffi- 
cult days.  He  said  laymen  find  it  'desperately 
difficult"  to    "follow  Jesvis  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary into  the  world."  With  greater  emphasis 
he    also   declared,    "Neither    the   pulpit   nor 
classes  and  forvuns  in  the  Church  should  be 
used  as  a  sounding  board  for  partisan   in- 
terests.   Neither    a    particular    congregation 
nor  a  Judicatory  should  give  the  Impression 
that  it  speaks   for   the  whole  Church.  Cer- 
tainly, no  Church  official  dare  do  so.  Chris- 


tians must  act  as  responsible  citizens.  Some 
individual  Christians  will  be  impelled  to  seek 
political  office  "  But.  said  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
Church  must  not  support  a  particular  candi- 
date for  office."  Mr.  Thompson  declared  the 
Church  must  "help  its  members  discern  and 
evaluate  the  moral  Issues  involved  in  the 
political  process  In  the  coming  election  such 
Issues  are  sure  to  center  in  the  Vietnam 
war    the  urban  crisis,  poverty,  etc." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  knowini; 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  society  requires  more 
than  a  heart-warming  experience  of  love  Antl 
It  also  requires  a  lot  more  wisdom  than  some 
of  our  social  actionlst  churchmen  possess 

There  are  people  in  the  Church  today  \aio 
reject    or    neglect    personal    evangelism    ;.nci 
disdain    Billy   Graham,   who   reject   the  New 
Testament  concept  of  radical.  Immediate,  in- 
stantaneous conversion,  but  who  in  their  .ai- 
proach  to  the  world  want  immediate,  radical. 
and   instant   transformation   of   the   compli- 
cated structures  of  human  society.  Some  of 
them   would   be   disturbed    and   embarrassed 
If  they  were  asked  to  point  a  wistful,  strug- 
gling 'soul    to    an   experience   of    the   saving 
love  of  the  living  Christ.  But  they  have  r.o 
hesitation  about  prescribing  pat  panaceas  for 
every  social  ill,  every  economic  Injustice,  pnd 
nuclear  warfare.  The  achievement  of  justice 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  perfect  society  is  a 
weightier    matter    than   either    the    apostles 
of  individual  salvation  or  the  evangelists  lor 
social  action  as  such  really  -inderstand. 

\s  between  the  new  and  the  old  funda- 
mentalists, the  new  one  is  the  more  difficult 
to  live  with.  What  do  I  mean  by  the  new 
fundamentalist?  The  new  fundamenUiUfct 
tends  t.T  take  the  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial pronouncements  of  Church  bodies,  ab- 
solutize them,  and  lift  them  to  the  level  of 
theological  dogma.  For  him  they  become 
theological  doctrine  and  he  regards  every- 
one who  differs  with  him  or  with  these  pro- 
nouncements as  a  heretic.  The  new  funda- 
mentalist  goes  to  Selma,  the  old  fundamen- 
talist might  or  might  not.  But  the  older 
fundamentalist  had  at  least  his  Biblical  proof 
texts  while  the  new  fundamentalist  at  best 
rests  his  case  for  Biblical  authority  only  en 
implication. 

The  fact  of   the  matter  is  that  ChrisUans 
and  non-Christians  participate  In  the  solu- 
tions  to  the  problems  that  effect  our  total 
world    Not  Christians  alone,  not  even  Amer- 
icans, determine  all  the  factors  which  have 
to    be    taken   into   consideration,    as   we   are 
learning   In   the   situation   In   the   Southeast 
Pacific.  It  Is  naive  to  assume  that  simply  be- 
cause one  is  a  Christian  he  will  know  what 
the  best  thing  is  in  so  many  matters.  Take, 
for  example,  as  Dr.  Campbell  points  out,  the 
plan    for    a    four-lane    bypass    for    through 
traffic.  Where  should  it  be  located?  Whose 
farm  should  be  stripped ":'  Whose  sleep  shrill 
be  interrupted  by  the  noise?  How  do  you  de- 
termine what  is  pornographic  and  therefore 
harmful,  and  what  is  simply  human,  natuml. 
and  therefore  harmless?  What  is  a  Just  wage 
for  a  policeman,   or  a  school   teacher,  or  a 
soldier?  What  is  an  equitable  draft  law?  How 
long    is    a    doctor    obliged    to    keep    a   dy:n? 
patient   alive?   How   do   you   protect  society 
from  the  depredations  of  the  criminal  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  the  rights  of  a  crimi- 
nal before  the  law?  How  do  you  achieve  ai:d 
preserve  freedom  with  justice  and  honor  ;n 
Southeast    Asia    and    determine    the    preci.w 
amount  of  military  force  necessary  to  imple- 
ment political  policy? 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  us  that  an  expe- 
rience of  grace  and  love  in  one's  heart  needs 
wisdom  for  Christian  living.  It  should  aiso 
be  very  clear  that  the  earnest  worker  :  r 
social  rehabilitation  and  re-creation  neea^^ 
the  humble  spirit  and  the  warm  heart  and 
the  love  which  onlv  Christian  grace  can 
bring  The  Christian  has  no  monopoly  on 
justice,  but  we  have  a  large  stake  in  it.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Christian  ought  always  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  anc  the  poor.  An 
indifferent  Church  might  be  denied  an  evan- 


gelistic hearing.  Concern  for  Justice  and  hu- 
man welfare  may  win  a  hearing  for  the  Gos- 
;  el.  Structures  of  society  can  and  do  forward 
'  r  retard  God's  will  for  men.  It  could  be  that 
ur  indifference  to  the  political,  social,  and 
.'onomic    arrangements    that    damage    life 
juld   produce  an   answering  indifference  to 
ne  Gospel   itself.  This  is  the  real  and  sub- 
stantive   case    for    Christians    as    Christians 
.vorking  at  points  of  human  need,  as  so  many 
people  did  in  the  Washington  crisis  of  Black 
Friday  to  the  Good  Friday  this  year.  Sad  at 
•ne  necessity,  it  w^as  nevertheless  thrilling  to 
ee   the   immediate   response   of    Washlngto- 
iilans  to  human  suffering. 

The  Christian  faith  is  both  personal  and 
1-  is  social,  or  it  is  not  Christianity.  Today 
•  lothing  is  more  needed  than  a  synthesis  of 
•ne  two,  namely  personal  piety  and  wise, 
s>clal  concern — the  living  out  of  the  Chris- 
nan  life  in  the  here  and  now  of  this  present 
world.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
change  men  who  by  being  Christians  where 
they  are.  at  their  work,  in  their  decision 
making,  in  their  Judgments,  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  everyday  life,  can  change  the 
world. 

Nothing  is  clearer  about  the  Gospel  and 
the  life  of  the  Christian  than  what  Jesus 
tavight  about  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal. 
It  was  a  teacher  of  the  law  who  pressed  Jesus 
for  the  answer  to  the  meaning  of  the  King- 
dom of  God— the  relation  of  law  and  grace  to 
love  And  Jesus  began  his  answer  by  the  most 
important  st:\tement  of  all:  "Hear.  Israel! 
The  Lord  our  God  is  the  only  Lord,  "i'ou 
must  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,  with  all  your  soul,  with  all  your  mind, 
and  with  all  your  strength  The  second  most 
important  Commandment  is  this:  You  must 
love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  There  is  no 
other  Commandment  more  important  than 
these  two." 

When  Jesus  said  that,  the  teacher  of  the 
law  said  to  Jesus.  "Well  done,  teacher!  It  is 
true,  as  you  say.  that  only  the  Lord  is  God 
and  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  he  And  so 
man  must  love  God.  and  he  must  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself.  It  is  much  better  to 
obey  these  two  Commandments  than  to  bring 
animals  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  and  offer 
other  sacrifices  to  God."  Fulfilling  these  two 
commandments  transcends  all  liturgical 
niceties. 

Jesus  noticed  how  wise  the  lawyers  answer 
wrts,  so  he  told  him,  "You  are  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  God  " 

Here  was  the  synthesis  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  and  this  passage  comes  out  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Gospels,  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
and  concludes.  "After  this,  nobody  dared  to 
ask  Jesus  any  more  questions."  No  wonder! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

S.C.  in  the  early  days  of  Februai-y.  For 
that  ver>'  reason.  I  now  offer  this  series  of 
articles  and  leporls  which  de.scribe  what 
occurred  in  1  minute  of  violence  in 
Orangebui'R. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 
Events    at   Oranceburc 
I A  report  based  on  study  and  Interviews  in 

Orangeburg,    HC.    in    the    aftermath    of 

tragedy,     by     Pat     Watters     and     Weldon 

Rougeau ( 

INTRODUCTION 

The  events  of  the  tragic  week  of  February 
6-10,  1968,  in  the  small  (population,  13.852 1 
Negro  college  city  of  Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina,  tell  a  story  in  niUrocosm  ol  years 
of  racial  struggle  in  the  southern  pattern 
m  that  one  locale,  centering  overtly  on  seg- 
regation of  a  bowling  alley,  but  Involving 
deeper  down  such  public  problems  as  poverty, 
racial  animosity,  discrimination,  and  edu- 
cational deprivation.  The  events  also  would 
at  least  suggest  the  Implications  of  forces  in 
motion  not  Just  in  Orangeburg  but  across 
America  in  1967-68,  including  black  power 
and  white  over-reaction  to  its  emotional 
mood,  the  tendency  to  violence  by  Negroes 
dismayed  by  the  failure  of  nonviolence  and 
other "  peaceful  protest  against  social  in- 
justice and  inequity  still  enduring,  the  na- 
tional tendency  nearing  public  policy  to  a 
fear  of  riots  amounting  to  phobia  and  a 
response  to  Negro  unrest  with  massive  police 
and  military  force.  The  events  also  point  to 
the  emergence,  in  the  South  at  least,  of  the 
Negro  college  with  its  legacy  of  discrimina- 
tion, educational  deprivation,  and  lack  of 
academic  freedom  as  a  setting  for  the  meet- 
ing of  these  dangerous  and  explosive  tenden- 
cies. 

In  Orangeburg,  the  result  was  tragedy— the 
death  of  three  students  and  wounding  of 
28  others,  the  death  of  whatever  true  and 
whatever  false  was  contained  in  a  .South 
Carolina  image  of  nonviolent  settlement  of 
ancient  racial  animosities,  and  the  death 
of  one  knows  not  what  amount  more  of  hope 
In  the  hearts  of  white  and  Negro  Americans 
alike  for  the  achievement  of  racial  Justice 
and  peace. 

The  following  report,  based  on  interviews 
with  students  and  faculty  of  South  Carolina 
State  College  and  Claflln  College,  with  news- 
men, and  with  townspeople  and  officials,  and 
based  on  press  and  other  data  about  Orange- 
burg past  and  present,  is  submitted  m  the 
hope  that  a  careful  and  impartial  reading 
of  the  surface  facts  and  underlying  complexi- 
ties in  this  one  specific  situation  might  pro- 
vide insights  into  preventing  its  tragic  pat- 
tern being  repeated  in  a  coming  spring  and 
summer  of  unprecedented  national  racial 
tension. 


THE  IDES  OF  FEBRUARY:  1  MINUTE 
OF  VIOLENCE  IN  ORANGEBURG 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
in  Orangeburg  represent  a  crime,  not 
only  of  one  citizen  in  uniform  against 
another  in  plain  clothes,  but  of  an  ob- 
viously detached  .society  that  can  ignore 
such  acts. 

A  review  of  this  tradegy  is  to  come 
closer  to  the  sickness  of  America:  that 
its  citizens  must  be  killed  for  to'ing  to 
eradicate  the  pervasive  racism  that  must 
somehow  be  rooted  out. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
in  detail  the  incidents  in  Orangeburg. 


I.    MONDAY    THROUGH    WEDNESDAY 

On  Monday  night.  February  5.  a  group  of 
Negro  students  from  South  Carolina  State 
College  and  Claflln  College  in  Orangeburg 
visited  the  All-star  Bowling  Lanes,  the  only 
bowling  alley  m  town,  in  a  shopping  center 
just  east  of  the  downtown  business  section, 
and  about  three  blocks  from  the  two  cam- 
puses. I  South  Carolina  State,  the  only  state- 
supported  predominantly  Negro  college  in  the 
state  with  1,854  students,  and  Claflln  College, 
also  predominantly  Negro,  a  private,  church- 
related  institution  with  818  students,  are 
located  side  hy  side  on  Watson  Street  ) 

In  the  background  of  the  visit  to  the  bowl- 
ing alley  was  Negro  resentment  of  its  segre- 
gated status,  the  resentment  dating  back  at 
least  to  1963  and  1964  when  massive  demon- 
strations protested  and  the  Civil  Rights  Law- 
ended  for  the  most  part  segregation  of  pub- 
lic accommodations  in  the  city  Negotiations 
since  then  on  the  local  level  (and  efforts  to 
involve  the  national  government  i  to  deseg- 
regate the  bowling  alley  had  all  failed.  The 
students  seeking  service  that  Monday  night 
included  some  members  and,  or  followers  of 


a  small  State  College  organization  called  the 
Black  Awareness  Coordinating  Commlltee. 
variously  described  ;is  black  power  oriented 
or  devoted  to  black  culture  Harry  L  Floyd, 
proprietor  of  the  bowling  alley,  relused  serv- 
ice to  the  Negroes  and  iisked  them  to  leave 
He  had  contended  tnat  the  bowling  alley  was 
a  private  club  and  that  lanes  every  night 
were  contracted  for  by  members  ol  lx)wling 
leagues. 

When  the  students  relused  to  leave,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  newspaper,  ihe  Times 
and  Democrat,  he  went  out  to  obtain  war- 
rants for  their  arrest  on  trespassing  charges. 
While  he  was  gone.  Orangeburg  Chicl  of 
Police  Roger  E.  Poston  cleared  the  bowling 
alley  of  all  persons  and  closed  ll  lor  the 
night.  On  Tuesday  morning.  Mr,  Floyd  pro- 
tested this  action  lo  the  City  Council  and 
asked  lor  city  police  protection  and  arrests 
ol  Neiiroes  should  they  return  Tuesday  night, 
.saving  also  he  had  conlerred  with  state  police 
officials.  Chief  Poston  was  quoted  as  telling 
Mr,  Floyd  anent  Monday  night,  "I  am  not 
going  to  ask  my  men  to  violate  the  law  in 
interfering  with  those  who  are  not  breaking 
the  law  by  being  in  your  place  "  The  Ttmr« 
and  Democrat  carried  no  story  in  its  Tue.sday 
edition  about  the  Monday  night  conlronia- 
ilon  at  the  bowling  alley,  but  later  In  the 
week  began  referring  to  rock-throwing  by 
students  that  night  Persons  interviewed  on 
campus  and  oil.  however,  were  adamant  no 
rock-throwing  occurred  Monday  night 

On  Tuesday  night.  February  G.  local  jwlice 
were  present  when  a  group  <>t  students  ap- 
peared again  at  the  bowling  alley  .seeking 
service  It  was  not  clear  whether  state  police 
\vere  on  hand  at  this  time,  about  7  p.m.  The 
door  of  the  bowling  alley  was  locked  to  the 
students.  When  Chief  ot  Police  Poston  arrived 
on  the  scene,  the  door  was  opened  to  him. 
and  some  25  students  rushed  the  door  jiain- 
Ing  entrance.  They  were  asked  to  leave:  some 
did.  Fifteen  who  refused  were  arrested  on 
trespassing  charges,  and   taken  to  jail. 

Word  of  the  arrests  quickly  spread  across 
the  two  campuses  and  by  7.45  p.m.,  a  crowd 
of  approximately  300  students  gathered  in 
the  shopping  center  parking  lot  By  this  time 
state  police,  members  of  the  State  Highway 
Patrol,  and  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
.sion  (SLED I.  along  with  city  police  and. 
either  then  or  subsequently,  sheriff's  depu- 
ties, were  on  hand.  The  students  apparently 
had  no  organized  protest  strategy:  they  were. 
as  one  faculty  member  who  was  there  des- 
scrlbed  it.  an  unstructured  group  milling 
around.  A  mark  ol  their  emotional  distance 
from  the  extreme  alienation  and  cynicism 
of  northern  ghettos  was  the  fact  that  ihey 
were  singing  freedom  songs,  reminiscent  of 
Ihe  naive  spirit  of  the  early  1960s  Negro 
movement  in  the  South. 

.Alarmed  at  the  potential  danger  '.t  their 
presence  in  the  parking  lot,  city  officials, 
including  the  chief  of  police,  decided  to  re- 
lease the  fifteen  Negroes  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  promise  that  they  \yould  urge 
the  students  in  the  parking  lot  to  go  back 
to  the  campus  They  arrive(i  at  the  parking 
lot  to  big  cheers,  and  kept  their  part  of 
the  bargain  but  saying,  with  their  urgings 
to  go  home  that  night,  that  they  had  made 
no  promises  about  the  following  night.  Ac- 
cording to  sympathetic  witnesses,  at  this 
point  students  were  In  a  jovial  mood,  a 
sense  of  victory  in  the  air,  and  were  slowly 
dispersing.  But  at  this  moment  also,  for 
reasons  not  clear,  a  city  fire  engine  pulled 
inut  the  parking  lot,  and  becau>:e  perhaps 
of  a  memory  which  would  date  back  to  grade 
school  for  most  of  the  students  of  the  use 
of  fire  hoses  by  the  ciiy  of  Orangeburg  on 
nonviolent  sit-in  demonstrators  in  1960, 
there  was  :•  return  of  anger,  and  a  return 
by  most  ol  the  crowd  to  'he  parking  lot, 
to  surround  the  fire  engine.  Still. 'at  this 
point,  there  had  been  no  violence.  The  truck 
was  ordered  out  of  the  lot,  but  the  studcnt-s 
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aciclresse<i  to  men  of  faith.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  not  delivered  to  the  world 
at  large  but  to  the  covenant  people.  Israel. 
For  this  reason  the  Commandments  should 
never  be  read  apart  from  the  prolog^je.  which 
IS  the  wav  we  actually  read  the  Law  at  our 
Communion  services.  "I  am  the  Lord,  thy 
God.  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  " 

Writing  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary Bulletin.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ernest  T.  Camp- 
bell one-time  National  Church  Preacher, 
properly  points  out  that  -prophetic  pleas  for 
justice  "were  not  directed  toward  Egypt  or 
Babylon  or  Assurla.  but  toward  Israel  and 
Judah  I  Corinthians:  13  Is  not  the  moral 
code-  as  the  pretty  coed  thought  who  had 
heard  it  at  a  wedding  ceremony."  This  mag- 
nificent poem  in  which  love  is  celebrated  and 
described  is  addressed  to  Christians,  who  had 
both  heard  of  the  love  of  God  and  experi- 
enced it  So.  too.  New  Testament  counsel  re- 
^'arding  purltv,  forgiveness,  temperance, 
meekness,  and  all  the  other  graces  of  Chris- 
tian living  is  laid  upon  believers,  in  the 
Church  in  Rome,  in  Corinth,  in  Phllippi.  and 
elsewhere. 

Philippe  Maurv  similarly  writes.  We  can- 
not know  the  content  of  the  ethic  of  faith 
without  first  passing  through  the  experience 
of  faith.  Everv  attempt  to  apply  directly  the 
ethical  text  of  the  Bible  without  passing 
through  the  medium  of  faith  is  bound  to 
lead  to  moralizing  and  viglllstic  formalism, 
which  IS  contrary  to  the  Gospel"  [Politics  and 
Eiangelism) . 

The  first  word  to  the  world  outside  the 
Church  then  is  to  repent  and  believe."  as  Dr. 
Campbell  put  it  in  his  instructive  article,  to 
which  I  am  much  in  debt.  And  our  new 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Confession  of  1967. 
quite  properly  is  not  addressed  to  the  world 
but  to  the  Church.  ^  .   ^  _^ 

Nothing  is  more  disillusioning,  and  Indeed 
downright  discouraging,  than  to  expect  bet- 
ter results   from  society  than  we  are  likely 
to  get.   At   a   recent  Presbytery  meeting  we 
were  all  admonished  to  strip  ourselves  of  the 
old  myth  of  the  self-made  man  and  the  eco- 
nomic rewards  of  and  personal  satisfactions 
derived  from  hard  work  At  the  same  time  the 
speaker   was   pleading  for   a   full  stomach,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  good  shoes,  and  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  $6,000  per  year  for  every 
human  being.  That.  I  submit,  is  not  only  a 
colossal  mvth  but  also  stark  Christian  her- 
esy—the assumption  that  a  full  stomach,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  so  many 
thousand  dollars  a  year  produce  a  better  man. 
and  therefore  a  better  world.  People  who  have 
had  all  of  these  things,  and  more  too.  have 
demonstrated  hate,  injustice,  arrogance,  and 
viclousness. 

It  out'ht  to  interest  us  further  that  some 
of  hlstorVs  greatest  soul  winners  have  also 
had  great  social  passion— William-Booth  and 
•  the  Salvation  Army.  Toyohlko  Kagawa  in  the 
slums  of  Japan.  Dwlght  L.  Moody  ^nd  his 
concern  for  workers  and  boys.  Billy  Sunday 
and  his  crusades  against  drunkenness.  That 
is  the  historical,  the  classical  tradition  of  the 
Christian  thrust  in  the  world. 

The  message  of  the  New  Testament  is  that 
human  personality  can  be  changed,  that  the 
Gospel  can  make  men  new,  that  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  old  can  pass  away  and  the 
new  can  come.  Psychiatry  supports  this  fact 
as  Dr  Paul  Tournier  asserts  in  his  little  book. 
The  Strong  and  The  Weak:  "We  may  still  see 
todiy  men  delivered  from  the  chain  of  their 
natural  reactions  after  experiencing  the 
grace  of  God.  We  see  sick  people  regain  phys- 
ical vitalitv;  we  see  neurotics  delivered  from 
psychological  inhibitions  on  which  some- 
times even  the  best  treatment  has  had  no 
effect  But  we  also  see  the  strong  becoming 
gentle  we  see  them  throwing  off  the  armor 
plating  which  imprisons  them,  their  armor 
of  health.  insensitiveness.  and  self- 
confidence." 

The  old  Gospel  song  was  speaking  a  truth 

when  it  sang  out:  ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Down  in  the  human  heart  crushed  by  the 
temper. 
Feelings  lie  burled  that  grace  can  restore. 
Touched    by    a    loving    hand,    wakened    by 
kindness 
Cords  that  were  broken  can  vibrate  once 
more." 
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It  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  that  changed 
people  can  make  a  better  world.  Changed 
people  with  the  dynamic  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel went  out  across  an  ancient  world  once 
upon  a  time,  not  with  a  sociological  blueprint 
but  by  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  validated  by  the  resurrected 
Savior,  by  that  message  did  in  fact  trans- 
form an  ancient  pagan  world— banishing 
slavery,  uplifting  womanhood,  eliminating 
false  deities,  dethroning  unjust  rulers 
Changed  people  do  make  a  difference  in  the 
world.  With  this  the  Christian  who  knows 
his  history  must  be  in  agreement. 

Although  changed  men  make  a  tremendous 
difference  and  men  in  whom  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  already  a  reality  give  promise  of 
the  coming  Kingdom  of  God  on  this  real 
earth,  it  Is  an  untenable  assumption  to  be- 
lieve, as  Dr.  Campbell  points  out.  that  once 
some  men  and  women  are  led  to  Jesus 
Christ  thev  will  automatically  do  the  right 
thing  in  every  situation.  This  Is  too  much  to 
expect.  Just  as  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  millennium  will  have  come  when  only 
part  of  the  people  at  most  are  truly  Chris- 
tians. Observe  what  history  reveals! 

In  human  nature  there  is  a  tendency  to 
remain  aloof  from  involved  questions  of  social 
righteousness.     Moreover,     not     infrequently 
experience  of  the  grace  of  God  actually  pulls 
people  away  from  the  problems  of  the  world 
into    the    cozy,    reassuring    shelter    of    the 
Church,  or  the  monastery,  or  the  convent.  In 
any  case,  to  have  the  grace  of  God.  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,   to  be  forgiven,  to  have 
the  vertical  relationship,  the  God-man  rela- 
tionship   well    established    and    thoroughly 
confirmed    in    one's    own    experience    some- 
times produces  such  an  inner  state  of  con- 
fidence and  assurance  that  withdrawal  rather 
than   encounter    becomes    the    rule   of    life. 
Much  mysticism  and  some  pacifism  nourish 
on  this  basis.  The  problems  of  this  world  are 
so   complicated    and    the    life    with   God    so 
prized   by   many   that   non-involvement  and 
non-participation    are    very    appealing.    The 
hide-away   Christian,    the   spiritual    recluse, 
the  pietistic  separatist  is  not  the  best  imita- 
tion of  his  Master,  nor  Is  he  likely  to  exer- 
cise any  transforming  Impact  upon  his  fellow 
man.    instead   of    withdrawal    to    the    com- 
fortable insulation  of  the  Church,  ours  is  a 
go-go  religion.  The  Master  directed  us  to  go 
teach,  go  heal,  go  preach,  go  love,  go  hope, 
and  then  promised.   'And,  lo.  I  am  with  you 
alwavs.  ' 

But  the  question  today  turns  on  how  to 
go  into  society  in  a  healing  and  redemptive 
manner,   and   to  what  extent  the  corporate 
Church  itself  should  be  implicated  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  affairs.  It  is  one 
thing  for  an  individual  Christian  in  the  light 
of  his  own  insight  and  wisdom   to  become 
involvec  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  make 
his  Christian  witness  there.  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  when  some  men  attempt  to  make 
their  own  views  of  economics,  politics,  and 
society  the  views  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
comniit  the  Church  as  an  Institution  to  such 
views    This  is  what  the  Stated  Clerk  of  our 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  William  P.  Thompson, 
a  Lawyer,  had  in  mind  when  he  was  speaking 
about  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  these  diffi- 
cult davs.  He  said  laymen  find  it  "desperately 
difficult"  to  -follow  Jesus  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary into  the  world."  With  greater  emphasis 
he    also   declared.    "Neither    the   pulpit   nor 
classes  and  fonrnis  In  the  Church  should  be 
used  as  a  sounding  board  for  partisan   in- 
terests.   Neither    a    particular    congregation 
nor  a  Judicatory  should  give  the  impression 
that  it  speaks   for   the  whole  Church.  Cer- 
tainly, no  Church  official  dare  do  so.  Chris- 


tians must  act  as  responsible  citizens.  Some 
individual  Christians  will  be  impelled  to  seek 
political  office."  But.  said  Mr.  Thompson,  "the 
Church  must  not  support  a  particular  candi- 
date for  office."  Mr.  Thompson  declared  the 
Church  must  "help  its  members  discern  and 
evaluate  the  moral  issues  involved  in  the 
political  process  In  the  coming  election  such 
issues  are  sure  to  center  in  the  Vietnam 
war    the  tirban  crisis,  poverty,  etc." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  knowing 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  society  requires  more 
than  a  heart-warming  experience  of  love  .Xnd 
it  also  requires  a  lot  more  wisdom  than  some 
of  our  social  actionlst  churchmen  posses.v 

There  are  people  in  the  Church  today  \ihn 
reject  or  neglect  personal  evangelism  :iiid 
disdain  Billv"^  Graham,  who  reject  the  New 
Testament  concept  of  radical,  immediate,  in- 
stantaneous conversion,  but  who  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  world  want  immediate,  radical, 
and  instant  transformation  of  the  compli- 
cated structures  of  human  society.  Some  of 
them  would  be  disturbed  and  embarra.ssed 
if  they  were  asked  to  point  a  wistful,  strug- 
gling 'soul  to  an  experience  of  the  saving 
love  of  the  living  Christ.  But  they  have  no 
hesitation  about  prescribing  pat  panaceas  for 
every  social  ill.  everv  economic  injustice,  .-.nd 
nuclear  warfare.  The  achievement  of  Justice 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  perfect  society  is  a 
weightier  matter  than  either  the  apostles 
of  individual  salvation  or  the  evangelists  lor 
social  action  as  such  really  -mderstand. 

-Vs  between  the  new  and  the  old  funda- 
mentalists, the  new  one  is  the  more  difficult 
to  live  with.  What  do  I  mean  by  the  new 
fundamentalist?  The  new  fundamentiUist 
tends  to  take  the  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial pronouncements  of  Church  bodies,  ab- 
solutize them,  and  lift  them  to  the  level  of 
theological  dogma.  For  him  they  become 
theological  doctrine  and  he  regards  every- 
one who  differs  with  him  or  with  these  pro- 
nouncements as  a  heretic.  The  new  funda- 
mentalist goes  to  Selma.  the  old  fundamen- 
talist might  or  might  not.  But  the  older 
fundamentalist  had  at  least  his  Biblical  proof 
texts,  while  the  new  fundamentalist  at  best 
rests  his  case  for  Biblical  authority  only  en 
implication. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  ChrisUans 
and  non-Christians  participate  in  the  solu- 
tions   to   the  problems  that  effect  our  total 
world.  Not  Christians  alone,  not  even  Amer- 
icans, determine  all  the  factors  which  have 
to   be   taken   into  consideration,   as   we  ;.re 
learning   in    the   situation   m   the   Southeast 
Pacific.  It  is  naive  to  assume  that  simply  be- 
cause one  is  a  Christian  he  vslll  know  what 
the  best  thing  is  in  so  many  matters.  Take, 
for  example,  as  Dr.  Campbell  points  out.  the 
plan    for    a    four-lane    bypass    for    through 
traffic    Where  should   it   be  located?  Whose 
farm  should  be  stripped''  Whose  sleep  shall 
be  interrupted  by  the  noise?  How  do  you  de- 
termine what  is  pornographic  and  therefore 
harmful,  and  what  is  simply  human,  natural, 
and  therefore  harmless?  What  is  a  Just  wage 
for  a  policeman,   or  a   school   teacher,  or  a 
soldier?  What  is  an  equitable  draft  law?  How 
long    is    a    doctor    obliged    to   keep   a   dying 
patient   alive''    How   do   you   protect  society 
from  the  depredations  of  the  criminal  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  the  rights  of  a  crimi- 
nal before  the  law?  How  do  you  achieve  and 
preserve  freedom  with  justice  and  honor  1:1 
Southeast    Asia    and    determine   the   precise 
amount  of  mlUtary  force  necessary  to  imple- 
ment political  policy? 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  us  that  an  expe- 
rience of  grace  and  love  in  one's  heart  needi 
wisdom  for  Christian  living.  It  should  also 
be  very  clear  that  the  earnest  worker  :  '^ 
social  rehabilitation  and  re-creation  neeu.= 
the  humble  spirit  and  the  warm  heart  and 
the  love  which  only  Christian  grace  cm 
bring  The  Christian  has  no  monopoly  on 
justice,  but  we  have  a  large  stake  in  it  It 
seems  to  me  the  Christian  ought  always  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  anc  the  poor.  An 
indifferent  Church  might  be  denied  an  evan- 


gelistic hearing.  Concern  for  Justice  and  hu- 
man v/elfare  may  win  a  hearing  for  the  Gos- 
.  el   Structures  of  .society  can  and  do  forward 
r  retard  God's  will  for  men.  It  could  be  that 
iir  indifference  to  the  political,  social,  and 
•onomlc    arrangements    that    damage     life 
nild   produce  an   answering  Indifference  to 
iie  Gospel   Itself.  This  is  the  real  and  sub- 
stantive   case    for    Christians    as    Christians 
.working  at  points  of  human  need,  as  so  many 
■eople  did  in  the  Washington  crisis  of  Black 
Friday  to  the  Good  Friday  this  year.  Sad  at 
:ie  necessity,  it  was  nevertheless  thrilling  to 
ee  the  immediate  response   of   Washingto- 
i.lans  to  human  suffering. 

The  Christian  faith  is  both  personal  and 
!•  is  .social,  or  it  is  not  Christianity.  Today 
:iothing  is  more  needed  than  a  synthesis  of 
•he  two.  namely  personal  piety  and  wise, 
ocial  concern — the  living  out  of  the  Chris- 
nan  life  in  the  here  and  now  of  this  present 
world.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
change  men  who  by  being  Christians  where 
they  are.  at  their  work,  in  their  decision 
making,  in  their  Judgments,  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  everyday  life,  can  change  the 
world. 

Nothing  is  clearer  about  the  Gospel  and 
the  life  of  the  Christian  than  what  Jesus 
taught  about  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal. 
It  was  a  teacher  of  the  law  who  pressed  Jesus 
for  the  answer  to  the  meaning  of  the  King- 
dom of  God— the  relation  of  law  and  grace  to 
love  And  Jesus  began  his  answer  by  the  most 
important  statement  of  all:  "Hear.  Israel! 
The  Lord  our  God  is  the  only  Lord,  'i'ou 
must  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,  with  all  your  soul,  with  all  your  mind, 
and  with  all  your  strength  The  second  most 
important  Commandment  is  this:  You  must 
lave  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  There  is  no 
other  Commandment  more  important  than 
these  two." 

When  Jesus  said  that,  the  teacher  of  the 
law  said  to  Jesus.  "Well  done,  teacher!  It  is 
true,  as  you  say.  that  only  the  Lord  is  God 
and  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  he.  And  so 
man  must  love  God.  and  he  must  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself  It  is  much  better  to 
obey  these  two  Commandments  than  to  bring 
animals  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  and  offer 
other  sacrifices  to  God."  Fulfilling  these  two 
commandments  transcends  all  liturgical 
niceties. 

Jesus  noticed  how  wise  the  lawyer  s  answer 
was.  so  he  told  him.  "You  are  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Here  was  the  synthesis  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  and  tliis  passage  comes  out  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Gospels,  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
and  concludes.  "After  this,  nobody  dared  to 
ask  Jesus  any  more  questions."  No  wonder! 


EXTENSIOiNS  OF   RI  MAKK^ 

S.C,  ill  the  early  days  ol  Febioiai-y.  For 
that  very  reason,  I  now  offer  this  series  of 
articles  and  leport.s  which  describe  what 
occurred  in  1  minute  of  violence  in 
Oi-angeburp. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows; 
Events   at   Orangeburg 
I A  report  based  on  study  and  interviews  in 

Orangeburg.    .S  C  .    in     the    aftermath    of 

tragedy,     by     Pal     Walters     and     Weldon 

Rougeau I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  events  of  the  tragic  week  of  February 
5-10.  1968.  in  the  small  1  population.  13.85'2) 
Negro  college  city  of  Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina,  tell  a  story  in  microcosm  of  years 
of  racial  struggle  lii  the  southern  pattern 
in  that  one  locale,  centering  overtly  on  seg- 
regation of  a  bowling  alley,  but  involving 
deeper  down  such  public  problems  as  poverty, 
racial  animosity,  dlscrinunation,  and  edu- 
cational deprivation.  Tlie  events  also  would 
at  least  suggest  the  implications  of  forces  in 
motion  not  Just  In  Orangeburg  but  across 
America  in  1967  68.  including  black  power 
and  white  over-reaction  lo  its  emotional 
mood,  the  tendency  to  violence  by  Negroes 
dismayed  by  the  failure  of  nonviolence  and 
other "  peaceful  protest  against  social  in- 
justice and  inequity  still  enduring,  the  na- 
tional tendency  nearlng  public  policy  to  a 
fear  of  riots  amounting  to  phobia  and  a 
response  to  Negro  unrest  with  massive  police 
and  military  force  The  events  also  point  to 
the  emergence.  In  the  South  at  least,  of  the 
Negro  college  with  its  legacy  of  discrimina- 
tion, educational  deprivation,  and  lack  of 
acadenUc  freedom  as  a  setting  for  the  meet- 
ing of  these  dangerous  and  explosive  tenden- 
cies. 

In  Orangeburg,  the  result  was  tragedy— the 
death  of  three  .students  and  wounding  of 
28  others,  the  death  of  whatever  true  and 
whatever  false  was  contained  In  a  South 
Carolina  image  of  nonviolent  .settlement  of 
ancient  racial  animosities,  and  the  death 
of  one  knows  not  what  amount  more  of  hope 
In  the  hearts  of  white  and  Negro  Americans 
alike  for  the  achievement  of  racial  Justice 
and  peace. 

The  following  report,  based  on  interviews 
with  students  and  faculty  of  South  Carolina 
State  College  and  Clafiin  College,  with  news- 
men, and  w^ith  townspeople  and  officials,  and 
based  on  press  and  other  data  about  Orange- 
burg past  and  present,  is  submitted  in  the 
hope  that  a  careful  and  impartial  reading 
of  the  surface  facts  and  underlying  complexi- 
ties in  this  one  specific  situation  might  pro- 
vide insights  into  preventing  Its  tragic  pat- 
tern being  repeated  in  a  coming  spring  and 
summer  of  unprecedented  national  racial 
tension. 


THE  IDES  OF  FEBRUARY:   1  MINUTE 
OF  ^^^OLENCE  IN  OR.ANGEBURG 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

■  ¥    .MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
in  Orangeburg  represent  a  crime,  not 
only  of  one  citizen  in  uniform  against 
another  in  plain  clothes,  but  of  an  ob- 
viously detached  society  that  can  ignore 
such  acts. 

A  review  of  this  tradegy  is  to  come 
closer  to  the  sickness  of  America:  that 
its  citizens  must  be  killed  for  to'ing  to 
ei-adicate  the  pervasive  racism  that  must 
somehow  be  rooted  out. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
in  detail  the  incidents  in  Orangeburg, 


I.    MONDAY    THROUGH    WEDNESDAY 

On  Monday  night.  February  5.  a  group  of 
Negro  students  from  South  Carolina  State 
College  and  Claflin  College  in  Orangeburg 
visited  the  All-Star  Bowling  Lanes,  the  only 
bowling  alley  in  town,  in  a  shopping  center 
Just  east  of  the  dowTitown  business  section, 
and  about  three  blocks  from  the  two  ciun- 
puses.  (South  Carolina  State,  the  only  state- 
supported  predominantly  Negro  college  in  the 
.state  with  1.854  students,  and  Claflin  College, 
also  predominantly  Negro,  a  private,  church- 
related  institution  with  818  students,  are 
located  side  hy  side  on  Watson  Street  1 

In  the  background  of  the  visit  to  the  bowl- 
ing alley  was  Negro  resentment  of  Its  segre- 
gated status,  the  resentment  dating  back  at 
least  to  1963  and  1964  when  massive  demon- 
strations protested  and  the  Civil  Rights  Law- 
ended  for  the  most  part  segregation  of  pub- 
lic accommodations  in  the  city.  Negotiations 
since  then  on  the  local  level  (and  efforts  to 
involve  the  national  government)  to  deseg- 
regate the  bowling  alley  had  all  failed.  The 
students  seeking  service  that  Monday  night 
Included  some  members  and/or  followers  of 
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a  small  State  College  organization  called  the 
Black  Awareness  Coordinating  Comnutlee. 
variouslv  described  lus  black  |X)wer  oriented 
or  devoted  to  black  culture  Harry  L.  Floyd, 
proprietor  of  the  bowling  alley,  relused  serv- 
ice to  the  Negroes  and  tisked  them  to  leave. 
He  had  contended  that  the  bowling  alley  was 
a  private  club  and  that  lanes  every  night 
were  contracted  lor  by  members  of  bowling 
leagues. 

When  the  students  relused  lo  leave,  ac- 
cording lo  the  local  newspaper,  the  7'ii»r.s- 
and  Democrat,  he  went  out  to  obtain  war- 
rants for  their  arrest  on  trespassing  charges 
While  he  was  gone.  Orangeburg  Chlel  of 
Police  Roger  E.  Poston  cleared  the  howling 
alley  of  all  persons  and  closed  It  for  the 
nlglit.  On  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  Floyd  pro- 
tested this  action  to  the  City  Council  and 
asked  for  city  police  protection  and  arrests 
of  Negroes  should  they  return  Tuesday  night, 
saying  also  he  had  conferred  with  state  police 
officials.  Chief  Poston  was  quoted  as  telling 
Mr  Floyd  anent  Monday  night,  "I  am  not 
going  to  ask  my  men  to  violate  the  law  In 
interfering  with  tho.se  who  are  not  breaking 
the  law  by  being  In  your  place  "  The  Times- 
and  Democrat  carried  no  story  in  lis  Tue.sday 
edition  about  the  Monday  night  confronta- 
tion at  the  bowling  alley,  but  later  in  the 
week  began  referring  lo  rock-throwing  by 
students  that  night  Persons  interviewed  on 
campus  and  oil.  however,  were  adamant:  no 
rock-throwing  occurred  Monday  night 

On  Tuesday  night.  February  6,  local  police 
were  present  when  a  group  ol  students  ap- 
peared again  at  the  bowling  alley  .seeking 
.service.  It  was  not  clear  whether  slate  police 
were  on  hand  at  this  time,  about  7  p.m.  The 
door  of  the  bowling  alley  was  locked  to  the 
students.  When  Chief  of  Police  Poston  arrived 
on  the  scene,  the  door  was  opened  to  him. 
and  some  25  students  rushed  the  door  gain- 
ing entrance.  They  were  asked  to  leave:  some 
did  Fifteen  who  refused  were  arrested  on 
trespas.slng  charges,  and  taken  to  Jail. 

Word  of  the  arrests  quickly  spread  across 
the  two  campuses  and  by  7  45  p.m..  a  crowd 
of  approximately  300  students  gathered  in 
the  shopping  center  parking  lot  By  this  time 
state  police,  members  of  the  State  Highway 
Patrol,  and  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion (SLED I.  along  with  citv  police  and, 
either  then  or  subsequently,  .sheriff's  depu- 
ties, were  on  hand.  The  students  apparently 
had  no  organized  protest  strategy:  they  were. 
as  one  faculty  member  who  was  there  des- 
scribed  it.  an  unstructured  group  milling 
around.  A  mark  of  their  emotional  distance 
from  the  extreme  alienation  and  cynicism 
of  northern  ghettos  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  singing  freedom  songs,  reminiscent  of 
the  naive  spirit  of  the  early  1960s  Negro 
movement  In  the  South. 

Alarmed  at  the  potential  danger  '.1  their 
presence  in  'he  parking  lot.  city  officials, 
including  the  chief  of  police  decided  to  re- 
lease the  fifteen  Negroes  who  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  promise  that  they  would  urge 
the  students  in  the  parking  lot  to  go  back 
to  the  campus.  They  arrived  at  the  parking 
lot  to  big  cheers,  and  kept  their  part  of 
the  bargain  but  saying,  with  their  urgings 
to  go  home  that  night,  that  they  had  made 
no  promises  about  the  foUowlnc  night.  Ac- 
cording to  sympathetic  witnesses,  at  This 
point  students  were  in  a  Jovial  mood,  a 
sense  of  victory  in  the  air.  and  were  slowly 
dispersing.  But  at  this  moment  also,  for 
reasons  not  clear,  a  city  fire  engine  pulled 
into  the  parking  lot.  and  becaute  perhaps 
ol  a  memory  which  would  date  back  to  grade 
school  for  most  of  the  students  ol  the  use 
of  fire  hoses  by  the  c.ty  of  Orangeburg  on 
nonviolent  sit-in  demonstrators  in  1960. 
there  was  .->.  return  oi  anger,  and  a  return 
by  most  of  the  crowd  to  ihe  parking  lot. 
lo  surround  the  fire  "ngine.  Still,  at  this 
point,  'here  had  been  no  violence  The  truck 
was  ordered  out  of  the  lot.  but  the  students 
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newly  agitated,  moved  now  to  the  bowling 
alley,  swarmlne   about   its   glass   front 

Police  from  15  or  20  cars  in  the  parking 
lot  closed  in  behind  them.  Someone  kicked 
in  a   glass  panel  of  the  bowling  alley  door. 
Police    seized    a   student    presumed    to   have 
done  the  kicking,  grabbing  and  Jerking  him 
roughly     The    other   students    pressed   close, 
refusing  to  clear  a  path  for  police  with  the 
arrested    student.    Police    shouted    at    them; 
thev  shouted  back,  such  violence  of  language 
coirimon   in    1968   to   both   r..ces.   previously 
onlv    to    the    whites.    Police    pushed    at    the 
crowd  and  then,  city  and  state  police  alike, 
thev    began    beating    back    the    crowd    with 
biU'v    clubs     The    crowd     broke,    students, 
shouting   of    police   brutality,   fleeing.   More 
than  one  witness   told   of   a   young   woman 
held    by    one    policeman,    hit    with    a    billy 
club  by  a  second,  also  of  a  young  woman 
begging    not    to    be    hit    again,    even    as    a 
policeman  swung   his  club. 

The  brief  melee  sent  eight  students  and 
one  policeman  to  the  hospital.  Four  of  the 
students  were  kept  overnight  for  observation 
of   head   lacerations.   Only   the   one  student 
was  arrested    Prom  responsible  reports,  stu- 
a«us    Old    not    tight    back     The    local    radio 
.station  alleged  a  student  had  attacked  police 
with    a    lead    pipe:    Chief    of   Police   Poston 
later  was  quoted  as  saying  a  young  women 
had  squirted   hair  spray  at  one   policeman^ 
The   students   from   both   colleges   poured 
back  onto  the  State  College  campus   In  this 
retreat,  students— availing  themselves  of  an 
ample  supply  of  bricks  from  a  partially  de- 
molished building— broke  windows  in  white 
businesses   along   the   way.   The    Times   and 
Democrat    listed    four    businesses    reportirig 
i,uch     damage,     including     an     automobile 
agency  where  it  said  cars  were  damaged  also. 
M    Maceo  Nance.  Jr..   acting  president  oi 
State  College,   was  quoted   in   the  Columbia 
State  as  saying  the  next  day  to  a  city  official: 
■I  do  not  condone  destruction  of  property, 
but   for   the   record,   it   happened   after   the 
young  ladies  were  hit  ■  When  the  students 
got  back  to  the  campuses   isome  time  after 
9pm)    an  impromptu  mass  meeting  began 
in  one  of  the  college  buildings  Among  speak- 
ers    was     C  eveland     Sellers,     a     23-year-old 
native  of  nearby  Denmark.  South  Carolina, 
former  leader  of  southern  nonviolent  demon- 
strations and  voter  registration  efforts  of  the 
Student    Nonviolent   Coordinating    Commit- 
tee. .'Vpparentlv  still  a  part  of  the  dwindled 
SNCC  organization  but  also  apparently  act- 
ing on  his  own.  Mr.  Sellers  had  moved  into 
a    house    across    the    street    from    the    two 
campuses  in  the  fall  of  1967,  some  said  on 
the  presumption   i  later  proved  wTong)    that 
his    wife    would    enroll    at    South    Carolina 
State  Frequently  on  campus.  Mr.  Sellers  had 
been  an  advisor  to.  if  not  instrumental  in. 
organization    of    the    BACC.    A    soft-spoken 
man    he  said  at  the  mass  meeting  he  could 
not  tell  students  what  to  do,  but  would  offer 
suggestions  if  requested. 

Other    speakers,    including    Robert    Scott, 
president   oi    the    State   student    body,   and 
George  C.\mpbell.  president  of  the  State  Col- 
lege  NAACP    branch,   strongly   asserted    the 
need  lor  a  further  show  of  student  indigna- 
tion    but    eventually    urged    waiting    until 
morning  when  a  permit  for  a  protest  march 
might  be  obtained  from  the  city.  Asked  for 
his   suggestions.   Mr.   Sellers   urged   students 
to  go  back  out   that   night   and  block   with 
"their   bodies   key   intersections   m   the   city, 
with  a  demand  that  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ofBcials  come   immediately   to  confer  about 
the  bowUn?  alley.  This  essentially  nonviolent 
mode   of    action    was,   according    to   all   wit- 
nesses, the  extent  of  recommendation  from 
Mr.  Sellers,  who  was  later  to  be  lambasted 
in  the  South  Carolina  press  and  by  the  gov- 
ernor .vs  the  prime  fomenter  of  black  power 
violence   in    the   situation.    Students    at   the 
mais  meeting  meanwhile   not  impractically 
asked   what   strategy   they   might   follow   to 
keep   irom   getting   beaten  by  police   again. 


Finally,   the  plan   to  seek  a  city   permit  to 
march   the   next  day   was  adopted,  and  two 
Negro  attorneys  advised  the  students  on  their 
legal  rights  of  protest.  Tlie  students  agreed 
to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The  ultempt  to  obtain  the  permit  to  march 
began   at   about   eleven   Ttiesday   night,   re- 
sumed at  about  seven  Wednesday  morning, 
finally  succeeded  about  8:30    A  meeting  was 
held  with  the  mavor.  thq  chief  of  police,  and 
City     Manager    Robert    T.    Stevenson,    who 
were   urged    to   allow    the   march   even   If   It 
meant  beeklng  federal  troops  to  keep  order. 
They    countered    with    a    proposal    that    the 
mayor  and  city  manager  and  heads  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and   Merchants    As- 
sociation appear  before  the  students  and  at- 
tempt to  answer  grievances.  This  unprece- 
dented gesture  was  accepted. 

The  effect  of  the  appearance  on  students 
was  described  as  devastating.  One  who  was 
there  said  it  reflected  glaringly  both  the  In- 
approprlateness  of  the  white  dignitaries' 
approach  to  the  serious  mood  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  students'  distrust  of  the  dig- 
nitaries. When  the  mayor  tried  to  say  with 
southern  effusiveness  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
there,  he  was  hooted.  When  he  said  the  city 
believed  in  good  race  relations,  he  was  hooted 
even  louder.  An  assertion  by  the  city  man- 
ager that  the  cltv  had  not  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  race  relations,  but  had  made 
some,  met  the  same  response  Only  the 
Chamber  president  seemed  to  impress  the 
students.  He  agreed  to  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  his  organization  a  list  of  griev- 
ances the  students  had  drawn  up  hastily 
the  night   before. 

State  College  President  Nance,  sharply  crit- 
ical in  remarks  during  the  day  of  police 
treatment  of  students  Tuesday  night,  urged 
a  boycott  of  merchants  rather  than  further 
direct  action.  Similar  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  administration  at  Clafiin.  Stu- 
dents met  through  the  day.  trying  to  decide 
what   to  do. 

The  list  of  student  grievances  asked    ill 
closing  of   the   All-Star   Bowling   Lanes   and 
a  change  of  Its  policy  of  segregation  before 
reopening:    i2)    investigation  of  police  bru- 
tality .  .  .   ("The  action  taken  by  the  SLED 
officers  was  uncalled  for.  especially  the  beat- 
ing of  the  young  ladies."):    (3)    "Immediate 
suspension  pending  investigation  of  the  of- 
ficer who  fired  a  shot  unnecessarily  into  the 
State    College   campus";    (4)    establishment 
by  the  mayor  of  a  blracial  Orangeburg  Hu- 
man Relations  Committee,  with  the  recom- 
mendation  that  each  community  select   its 
own   representatives:    |5)    that   the  Orange- 
burg   Medical    Association    make    a    public 
statement  of  intent  to  serve  all  persons  on 
an  equal   basis  regardless  of  race,   religion, 
or  creed:    i6)    a   fair   employment   commis- 
sion:   (7)    a  "change    |inl    the  dogmatic  at- 
titude of  the  office  personnel  at  the  Health 
Department    and    the    segregated    practices 
used     there":     (8)     "extension    of     the    city 
limits  of  Orangeburg  so  as  to  benefit  more 
than   one  segment  of  the  community":    (9) 
that   officials    "give    constructive    leadership 
toward    encoui*aging    the    Orangeburg    Re- 
gional Hospital  to  accept  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram":    (10»    the    "elimination   of    discrimi- 
nation in  public  services,  especially  in  doc- 
tors'   offices":    (11)    integration    of    drive-ln 
theaters:    il2)    that  officials    'fulfill  all  stip- 
ulations   cf    the    1964    Civil    Rights    Act    by 
leading  the  con^munlty  so  that  it  will  serve 
all  the  people." 

It  was  not  until  Friday  that  the  Times 
and  Democrat  reported  City  Council  reac- 
tion to  the  grievances,  the  story  on  the  front 
pa^e  beneath  photographs  of  str.dents  .slain 
by  police  gunfire.  The  City  Council's  an.swers. 
drawn  up  at  a  meeting  "Thursday  afternoon 
before  the  shooting,  were  essentially  nega- 
tive, saving  either  that  the  city  had  no  au- 
thority'to  do  what  was  requested,  as  with 
closing  the  bowling  alley,  or  that  present  ar- 
rangements were  adequate  to  needs,  as  with 


fair  employment,  or  that  the  council  saw 
no  legitimate  cause  of  complaint,  as  with  tlie 
allegations  of  police  brutality. 

If    in    Its    eisence    the    list   of    grievance.s 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  eloquent  plea  by 
the  students  to  the  city  for  law  and  order. 
specitically  adherence  to  the  1964  Civil  Rlgliti 
Law  and  the  federal  constitution,  the  eveiili. 
of    Wednesday    evening    (February   7)    indi- 
cated the  degree  to  which  the  situation  had 
deteriorated  during  that  day  of  meet;ngs  :tud 
indecision,  frustration  and  anger.  On  Wednes- 
day    evening,     students     from     both    c.tni- 
puses.   mainly   males,    rampaged   for  several 
hours,  shouting  and  moving  in  large  crowds, 
and   (the  extent  of  iheir  violence)    throwing 
rocks  at  automobiles  with  white  passenucrs 
passing   the   campuses.   A    19-year-old  .■>iate 
College     student,     mild     and     middle-iMa.ss. 
evoked  the  mood  of  the  evening  a  tew  ui.ys 
later  In  telling  how  he  liad  attended  a  meet- 
ing  "over    their   whipping   our   girls"    rWe 
said  no  young  man  could  stand  to  see  ladies 
beat.   There  were  on  hand  a  group  oi   le!- 
lows    who    had    one    thing    in    mind:     Oc' 
Charlie."  ")   and  of  how.  later    on  the  yard  m 
the  campus,  he  encountered  a  mob  on  -he 
move.  "What's  up'?"  he  asked     "We're  koiiil- 
to  get  Charlie,""  they  answered 

"So.   I   picked   up   a   brick   and   went    a.i:. 
them." 

Campus  police  and  later  state  police  moved 
quickly  to  avert  cars  with  white  passentrer^^ 
from  streets   leading   by   the  campuses    Bir 
cars  were  hit  and  the  rampage  went  on  i-r 
■A  matter  of  hours.  Two  other  instances  >.i 
violence  occurred.  Three  male  students  irom 
Claflin    were     wounded     by     buckshot    lircd 
from   a   dwelling   Just   off   the   State   Colltge 
campus.  There  were  apparently  no  arrests  in 
connection    with    the    shooting.    The    white 
residents  claimed  they  were  defending  their 
property:    the    students    denied    trespassine. 
Word  of  the  shootings,  with  presumably  the 
usual   exaggeration   in  such   an   atmosphere, 
fed  the  mood  of  anger  and  hysteria.  So  ina 
word  of  the  second  incident,  the  appearance 
on  the  State  College  campus  rather  anu-.z- 
ingly  of  a  car  containing  whites.  A  student 
described    the    apparition:    "Nobody   in   the 
car    hollered     Soul'    so    we    began   to   holler 
"Honkey."  "  At  one  point,  the  driver,  ducking 
down,  raced  the  car  toward  a  crowd  of  •stu- 
dents. The  car  was  hit  by  a  number  of  rocks 
and  bricks,  and  damaged  considerably.  '  We 
stoned  it."  the  student  said.    'How  they  ever 
got  out  of  that  was  Just  luck."  Two  shots 
were  tired  from  the  car  while  it  was  on  liie 
campus:  a  student  witness  said  this  was  after 
the  stoning.  The  car  was  stopped  by  state 
police  about  a  mile  after  it  left  the  campus, 
with  no  accounting  in  the  local  press  of  the 
disposition  of  the  case. 

At  one  point,  the  students  on  that  ram- 
bunctious Wednesday  evening  were  throw- 
ing rocks  at  cars  on  Watson  Street.  Some 
stood  in  the  yard  of  the  State  College  cm- 
pus  where  tlie  next  night.  Thursday,  they 
gathered  again  in  a  similar  mood.  Mean- 
while units  of  the  National  Guard,  alerted 
by  Governor  Robert  E.  McNair  after  Tues(Jay 
nights  melee,  moved  into  active  ciiity 
Wednesday  night,  guarding  the  shopping 
center,  and  state  police  in  larger  numl^ers 
than  the  previous  night  were  strongly  in  evi- 
dence. The  stage  was  set  for  Orangeburg  s 
lethal  confrontation  of  student  protest 
turned  to  rampage  with  the  full  force  o: 
South  Carolina's  measures  of  riot  control. 


II.    THURSDAY    NIGHT 

On  Tnursdav.  February  8.  there  was  a  cru- 
ci-i;  meeting  of  the  students  who  had  met 
with  the  mavor  on  the  previous  day.  Every- 
one was  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of  that 
meeting.  Many  were  disappointed  with  a 
memo  from  Dr.  Nance  requesting  that  stu- 
dents remain  on  camnus.  for  many  still 
wanted  to  march.  Almost  every.ine  felt  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  protest  of  police 
action  Tuesday  night 

At   this   meeting   on   Thursday,   there  oc- 


curred a  split  between  the  Black  Awareness 
coordinating  Committee  ( BACC ,  and  other 
elements  of  the  student  le.»der:,hlp.  BACC 
members  learned  that  an  agreement  to  re- 
frain from  marching  had  been  reached  with- 
out consulting  them.  They  felt  betrayed  and 
voiced  their  disapproval  of  this  change  in 
nlans.  Moreover.  BACC  members  felt  that  the 
students  In  the  NAACP  chapter  and  the  other 
student  leaders  had  compromised  their  orig- 
inal position. 

B\CC  members  reportedly  asked  partici- 
pants what  was  to  be  done  in  light  of  the 
•betraval."  A  high-ranking  member  of  the 
administration  .-aid.  "Do  what  you  want  to 
do  ■■  and  the  meeting  broke  tip  with  no  one 
having  decided  on  a  course  of  action.  Most 
students  returned  to  their  dormitories.  Be- 
tween 75  and  130  male  students  mi  led 
around  the  edge  of  the  campus  facing  Wat- 
son Street  and  Highway  601.  They  were  frus- 
trated and  without  leadership.  They  wanted 
to  do  something. 

Someone  suggested  building  a  bonfire  on 
Watson  Street,  the  street  that  borders  the 
campus  area  near  Highway  GOl.  Everyone 
lereed  It  was  cold.  The  fire  was  started  and 
students  gathered  materials  Irom  a  dclapl- 
dated  house  adjacent  to  the  campus.  The 
names  licked  straight  up  at  the  sky.  There 
was   no   perceivable  wind.  The   fire  grew  in 

intensity.  ^„  ,  .   v. 

According  to  one  observer,  about  50  high- 
way patrolmen  along  with  45  guardsmen  and 
a  number  of  city  police  were  present.  The 
patrolmen  along  with  a  few  policemen  w-ere 
closest  to  the  students  and  the  bonfire,  while 
the  guardsmen  were  in  the  background  with 
their  rifles  at  port  arms. 

Another  observer  ( a  coed  from  South  Caro- 
1  na  State)    told  of  seeing  an  undetermined 
number  of  students  gathered  on  the  embank- 
ment above  Watson  Street  as  highway  patrol- 
men  cltv  police,  and  guardsmen  drew  closer 
10  the  bonfire  area.  Everything  was  quiet  in 
the  area   except   for   the   students"   sporadic 
shouts  of.  "Hey  honkey!  Hey  honkey.  Uere  we 
ire    Hey  honkev.  come  on  and  get  us!    The 
"popping"  sounds  the  coed  had  heard  coming 
from  the  Claflin  College  area  had  stoppe(3  al- 
most a  half  hour  earlier.   (Another  student 
interviewed  said  these  may  have  been  shots 
from   a   .22   caliber   weapon  that   one  of  the 
students  was  firing  in  an  attempt  to  break  a 
street  light.)  Cars  and  trucks  passed  on  High- 
way 601  and  in  some  of  these,  the  occupants 
brandished   rifles   and   shotguns  and   looked 
toward  the  State  campus  area.  There  was  a 
tenseness,  a  foreboding,  that  made  one  of  the 
coed"s  friends  say.  "Something's  Ronna  hap- 
pen  tonight    Look  how   all   those  '"^n     the 
police  forces]  are  down  there  [near  the  High- 
way   601    and    Russell    Street    intersection! 
Something"s  gonna  happen  tomglit,  child! 

The  bonfire,  which  had  been  fed  by  the 
iddltion  of  bannisters,  shutters,  sticks,  grass, 
and  a  "Yield"'  sign,  began  losing  its  intensity. 
Then  a  fire  track  appeared,  accompanied  by 
an  ambulance.  The  students  looked  at  the 
police,  the  fire,  and  the  fire  truck  and 
shouted.  "■Flovd"s  a  bastard!  Honkies.  get 
him'  Hey.  honitey.  here  we  are.  Go  get  Floyd. 
From  all  accounts,  the  police  said  nothing 
and  firemen  had  still  not  attempted  to  extin- 
guish the  waning  fire. 

There  is  some  question  about  whether 
Mo".otov  cocktails  were  thrown.  One  reporter 
.-.a  the  scene.  Warren  Koon.  of  the  Charleston 
Evenmg  Post,  stated  that  the  students  threw 
some  into  the  street.  There  is  no  account  of 
any  officer"s  being  hit  by  a  Molotcv  cocktail. 
Some  students  in  the  crowd  contend  that 
only  torches  made  of  sticks  and  sheets  frcm 
tl'.eir  dormitory  rooms  were  thrown.  One  eye- 
witness told  of  a  torch  or  something  re- 
sembling a  flaming  roll  of  toilet  tissue  on 
a  stick  thrown  ne.^r  the  house  adjacent  to 
the  campus.  It  quickly  died  out. 

At  this  point,  firemen  began  putting  out 
the  dying  bonfire.  A  fireman  reportedly  yelled 


that  they  were  being  shot  at  from  the 
campus.  Warren  Koon  described  the  scene: 
"A  line  of  patrolmen  trotted,  in  orderly 
ranks,  to  the  bank  In  front  of  the  campus 
(the  bank  referred  to  is  a  part  of  the  cam- 
pus |.  to  protect  the  firemen.  They  had  rifles, 
pistols,  and  shotguns  at  port  .irms. 

suddenly  the  line  of  patrolmen  began 
shooting  over  the  bank  toward  the  mob.  It 
was  a  crackling  gunfire,  almost  as  if  an 
order  had  been  given  for  all  patrolmen  to 
shoot  at  once."" 

Persons  who  were  injured  or  who  were  on 
the  scene  essentially  agreed  with  Koon"s  ac- 
count of  what  happened  up  to  the  time  of 
the  shooting.  There  is  one  exception:  Many 
said  a  whistle  was  blown  prior  to  Uie  shooting 
and  Just  before  the  gunfire  ceased. 

The  state  government  maintains  that  no 
order  to  fire  was  given.  According  to  Governor 
Robert  McNalr.  the  officers  bei<an  shooting 
onlv  after  students  fired  upon  them.  But  no 
one"  has  been  able  to  find  any  weapons  that 
the  students  mltrht  have  used.  No  .me.  in- 
cluding newsmen  on  the  scene,  saw  any 
students  with  guns.  And  students  said  they 
heard  no  shots  immediately  preceding  the 
gunnre  of  the  patrolmen. 

Another  account  of  what  precipitated  the 
gunfire  is  that  Officer  D.  J.  Shealy  was  felled 
by  a  missile  thrown  by  one  of  the  students. 
Shealy  apparently  shouted.  "I'm  hit.'"  or 
someone  else  shouted,  "He's  shot."  and  the 
officers,  thinking  Shealy  had  been  shot, 
began  firing  without  either  warning  the 
studenus  or  verifying  Shealys  injury.  One 
report  had  it  that  Shealy  was  in  an  open 
space  between  the  delapldated  house  on 
Watson  Street  and  the  thicket  which  .sepa- 
rates the  Stale  campus  from  private  resi- 
dences m  the  area.  If  this  was  the  case,  it 
raised  the  question  of  why  was  Shealy  that 
near  the  crowd  of  students. 

Tlirce  students  (Samuel  Hammond.  18.  of 
Port  Lauderdale.  Florida:   Henry  Smith.   18. 
of     Marlon.     South     Carolina,     and     Delano 
Middleton.    18.    a    high    school    student    of 
Orangeburg)    were    killed    and    at    least    28 
others   were    Injured    during    the    short,    in- 
tensive burst  of  sunflre.  One  of  the  injured 
was  Cleveland   Sellers    As   an   indication   of 
the  mood  of  extreme  distrust  in  the  Ne?ro 
community,   some   of    the   most   responsible 
adult   Negro   leaders   were   in   the   aftermath 
of   the   shootings   giving   serious   considera- 
tion to  a  theory  that  a  deliberate  cHort  was 
made  to  shoot  Kir.  Sellers.  They  cited  as  cir- 
cumstantial   evidence    similarities    in    size, 
clothing,  or  hair  style  to  those  characteristic 
of    Mr.    Sellers    among   the    three    fatalities. 
Mr    Sellers   was    arrested   and   charged   with 
arson   (a  capital   offense),  breaking  and  en- 
tc-ing   larceny,  and  assault  and  battery,  and 
placed  under "$50,000  bond,  later  reduced  to 
S20.000. 

In  the  air  of  shock  and  tension  and  on- 
running  anger  after  the  shooting,  a  report 
circulated  that  students  had  been  armed 
with  rifles  taken  from  the  ROTC  armory. 
Later  both  sides  generally  agreed  that  rifles 
had  been  taken  after  the  shooting  and  then 
returned  without  being  fired.  College  officials 
said  there  were  ten  .22  caliber  rifles  in  the 
armory,  one  Inoperable. 

Police  and  student  accounts  of  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  moments  leading  up  to  it  were 
at  variance.  The  police  version  was  that  they 
opened  fire  in  self-defense  against  gunfire. 
Pre  bombs  and  hurled  missiles.  The  student 
version  was  that  without  warning  shots  were 
fired  into  a  defenseless,  unarmed  crowd,  and 
that  persons  in  the  yard  were  hit  while  run- 
ning or  hugging  the  ground  for  protection. 
Questions  of  fact  and  of  national  signifi- 
cance V.ev'ond  Orangeburg  were  raised.  In 
the  aftermath,  there  were  to  be  calls  for 
further  investigation  and  clarification. 

in.  IN  THE  AFTERMATH 

The  Friday.  February  9.  front  page  of  the 
Times  and  "  De7)tocra£  of  Orangeburg  de- 
scribed the  events  of  Thursday  night  with 
the    banner    headline:     '"All    Hell     Breaks 


Loose— Three  Killed.  Many  Wounded  In  Col- 
lege Nightmare,"  and  with  a  sub-head:  'Of- 
ficers Blast  Rioting  Negroes.""  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  of  that  day  said  In  morn- 
ing papers  that  Negroes  "opened  fire"  on  the 
state  police,  and  in  afternoon  papers  that  the 
three  Negro  students  were  killed  in  a  "brief 
exchange  of  gunfire  with  police  "" 

Later,  an  AP  photographer  whose  eyewit- 
ness account  "of  the  .shootings  was  featured 
In  the  stories  was  quoted  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  as  saying  he  had  been  misquoted 
un  Negroes'  having  opened  fire  on  stale  po- 
lice. NBC  reports  Irom  the  scene  on  national 
television  that  Friday  torihrlghtly  stated 
that  most  eyewitne-sses  agreed  the  Negro 
students  had  not  opened  fire  on  or  exchanged 
gunfire  with  the  state  police. 

During  the  day  Friday.  Governor  McNair 
expressed  what  came  to  be  u  sort  of  official 
version  of  the  shooting  and  the  justification 
thereof.  According  to  AP,  "Governor  McNair, 
caJUng  It  "one  of  the  saddest  days  In  the 
history  of  .South  Carolina."  said  the  deaths 
and  injuries  came  only  after  a  long  period 
of  sniper  fire  from  the  campus  'and  not  until 
an  officer  had  been  felled  during  his  efforts 
to  protect  life  and  property.'  The  governor 
said.  Although  the  patrolman's  Injury  was 
caused  by  some  type  of  thrown  missile,  there 
was  re;ison  to  believe  at  that  Instant  that  he 
had  been  shot.  The  other  patrolmen,  with 
instructions  to  protect  themselves  and 
others,  responded  with  gunfire  '  " 

The  same  story  also  quoted   the  governor 
as  saying:  "It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
incident    last    night    was    sparked    by    black 
power  advocates  who  represented  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  total  student  bodies  at  the 
schools.""  The  story  continued:   "The  gover- 
nor  said    the    trouble    had    been    caused    by 
Cleveland  Sellers,  23  years  old.  state  coordi- 
nator for  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee."  In  an  Interview  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  v.eeek  later,  the  governor  was 
still   making   these   charges,   and   his   official 
representative   in    Orangeburg.   Henry   Lake, 
was  still  maintaining  that  students  tiring  on 
state    police    precipiUiled    the    killings.    Mr. 
Lake  was  quoted  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as 
saying:    'A  fire  truck  moved  In  to  douse  that 
fire   and   another   one    the   students   started 
near  a  warehouse  across  the  street.  Police- 
men moved  In  to  protect  the  firemen.  Some 
shots  were  fired  irom  the  campus.  I  don't 
know  whether  for  harassment  or  what  be- 
cause the  fire  truck  was  not  hit    Then  stu- 
dents came  off  the  campus  ihrowmg  rocks, 
pipes,  sticks,  and  bannisters.  One  thrown  by 
Sellers  .      .  hit  Officer  Shealy  In  the  mouth. 
Some  shots  were  fired  about  the  same  ume 
and  anyone  seeing  it  would  assume  Shealy 
had  been  shot.  Then  a  Molotov  cocktail  was 
thrown  bv  a  dwelling  and  that  Just  sparked 
it."  (This'  Mr.  Lake  said,  was  based  on  police 
accounts.   Student  witnesses  repeatedly  as- 
.serted   that  students   had   not   fired   at    the 
state  police  and  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Sellers 
who  hit  Shealy.)    All  concerned  agreed  that 
the  National  Guard  had  not  fired. 

-The  South  Carolina  press  and  .ipparently 
Its  white  public  for  the  most  part  seemed 
to  accept  the  official  interpretation  and 
iustification  of  events  at  Orangeburg.  The 
"national  press  did  little  to  look  behind  it. 
with  the  already  noted  exception  of  NBC's 
initial  coverage,  and  of  such  reports  as  that 
of  Jack  Nelson  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tivies  and 
Jack  Ba.ss  in  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Mr. 
Nelson,  in  a  story  February  18.  reported  that 
•at  least  16  of  23"  wounded  students  and  at 
least  one  of  the  dead  "were  struck  from  the 
rear,"  and  quoted  cn-the-.scene  newsmen  as 
saying  that  the  state  police  "panicked"  "when 
they  mistakenly  thought  one  of  their  number 
had  been  shot. 

Mr  Bass,  in  an  interpretative  story  on 
February  15,  .teemed  to  raise  a  key  issue  of 
the  police  situaiion.  "It  was  perhaps  the 
first  real  test  of  the  new  riot  control  strategy 
devised  since  the  burning  of  some  U.S.  cities 
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last  summer."  he  wrote.  "The  consequences 
for  South  Carolina  were  tragic.  If  underreac- 
tlon  by  civil  authorities  may  encourage  riot- 
ers, events  at  Orangeburg  indicate  that  over- 
reaction  may  escalate  a  legitimate  protest 
.Into  a  riot." 

With  the  Initial  impression  awry  of 
exactly  what  transpired  and  with  the  official 
stance'  of  white  South  Carolina,  all  the  way 
up  to  the  governor's  office,  adamantly  sup- 
porting the  state  police.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  national  reaction  was.  If  not  Indifferent, 
muted.  There  was  no  general  public  outcry 
for  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  specific  inci- 
dent, or  the  national  implications.  Such  de- 
mands came  either  from  all-Negro  or  blracial 
civil  rights  organizations.  These  Included  the 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina  NAACP  who  sent 
telegrams  to  the  White  House  and  Justice 
Department  asking  that  National  Guard 
troops  be  sent  in  from  neutral  areas  out- 
side of  South  Carolina.  ' 

The  Justice  Department  declined  com- 
ment; the  White  House  said  It  had  no» 
received  the  telegram.  Later.  800  Orangeburg 
Negroes  called  for  removal  of  the  South 
Carolina  National  Guard,  a  measure  of  their 
distrust  of-  this  arm  of  white  power.  Roy 
Wllklns.  executive  director  of  the  NAACP. 
sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  McNair  asking 
for  a  "prompt  and  thorough  Investigation" 
of  the  shootings  and  disciplining  of  those 
responstble.  SNCC  proposed  to  protest  the 
"Orangeburg  massacre"  to  the  United  Na- 
tloiLS.  and  various  SNCC  leaders  spoke  of  eye 
for  an  eye  revenge.  The  South  Carolina  Coun- 
cil on  Human  Relations,  a  blracial  organiza- 
tion of  1.350  members  (affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Regional  Council)  called  for  a 
Jusjfce  Department  investigation,  and  urged 
an  official  state  blracial  commission,  saying 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  righting  the 
wrongs  that  cause  racial  unrest  rather  than 
on  "the  state  government's  capacity  for 
violence." 

Investigations  were  underway  In  Orange- 
burg immediately  after  the  shootings  by  the 
state  police,  '.he  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  South  Carolina  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  There  were  indications  that  the 
latter  might  subsequently  hold  a  public 
hearing.  The  Justice  Department  probe,  ac- 
cording to  pre.3s  reports,  included  examina- 
tion of  whether  there  had  been  violation  of 
the  civil   rights  of   the  slain   students. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Justice  Department 
initiated  two  suits  In  Orangeburg,  one  call- 
ing for  the  desegregation  of  the  All-Star  Tri- 
angle Bowl.  Inc..  the  other  seeking  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Orangeburg  Regional  Hospital, 
actions  which  at  least  raised  the  question  of 
why  they  came  so  late — both  in  the  life  of 
*he  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  in  the  day  of 
Negro  hope  In  Orangeburg. 

On  Saturday.  Governor  McNair  had  un- 
der emergency  powers  declared  ;i  nighttime 
curfew  in  Orangeburg  which  remained  in  ef- 
fect for  more  than  a  week  State  troopers, 
which  at  their  peak  numbered  200.  and  the 
South  Carolina  National  Guardsmen,  who  at 
their  peak  numbered  600.  were  stlU  on  the 
scene  more  than  a  week  later.  Students  from 
the  two  campuses  were  dismissed  Saturday 
after  the  shootings,  and  the  colleges  were 
closed  for  the  following  two  weeks.  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen  who  had  planned  to  hold  a  rally 
in  Orangeburg  on  the  Sunday  after  the  shoot- 
ings were  dissuaded  A  full  page  John  Birch 
Society  advertisement  addressed  "To  the  Ne- 
groes of  America."  advising  them  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  was  Communist  led. 
appeared  In  the  Tirnes  and  Democrat  on  that 
Sunday.  The  Monday  paper  described  "Race 
Relations  Stinday  '  sermons  by  local  ministers. 
deploring  the  violence,  urging  love.  Twenty 
ministers  had  on  FYiday  signed  a  statement 
endorsing  a  biracial  committee  and  urging 
restraint  of  passion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  NAACP.  a  boy- 
cott by  Negroes  of  all  white  businesses  was 
announced    on    the    Sunday  .following    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

shooting.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  exten- 
sive list  of  demands,  including  most  of  those 
previously  made  by  the  students,  calling  for: 
restitution  by  the  st;ite  to  the  families  of 
the  slain  .md  wounded  students;  suspension 
of  law  enforcement  officers  -responsible  for 
the  police  brutality":  inclusion  of  an  equita- 
ble number  of  Negroes  in  all  levels  of  law 
enforcement,  city,  county,  and  state;  estab- 
lishment of  a  police-community  relations 
force;  desegregation  and  fair  employ- 
ment at  the  bowling  alley:  Investiga- 
tion of  alleged  discriminatory  practices  with- 
in the  Orangeburg  penal  system,  and  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  In  It;  Inve^f.gation  of  local 
radio  station  WDIX  for  possible  violation  of 
FCC  regulations  In  attacks  on  Negro  leaders; 
establishment  of  a  food  stamp  program;  pay- 
ment of  national  minimum  wage  levels  to 
Negro  domestic  and  other  workers;  estab- 
lishment of  job  training  programs;  adoption 
of  Medicare  at  the  Orangeburg  Regional  Hos- 
pital; creation  of  public  housing  and  passage 
of  fair  housing  laws;  appointment  of  addi- 
tional Negro  registrars;  annexation  of  large 
areas  of  Negro  residences  where  citizens  have 
already  petitioned  for  same;  Integrntlon  of 
the  county  draft  board:  elimination  of  dual 
public  school  systems  and  full  and  ct/mplete 
integration  of  schools,  faculty,  and  students: 
acceptance  of  public  school  compulsory  at- 
tendence  laws  in  the  county;  placing  of  Ne- 
groes on  school  boards:  "positive  and  con- 
crete steps  to  change  the  status  of  South 
Carolina  Stite  College  from  a  state-sup- 
ported institution  of  higher  le.Trning  designed 
to  educate  Negro  youth  to  a  regular  branch 
of  the  University  System,  serving  the  whole 
community";  a  blracial  community  rela- 
tions task  force  with  immediate  goals  of  es- 
tablishing a  fair  employment  commission, 
investigation  of  complaints  about  discrim- 
ination in  medical  services,  specifically  in 
hospital  wards,  physicians'  offices  and  public 
health  centers;  evaluation  of  coverage  of  the 
Negro  community  in  news  media,  and  inte- 
gration of  drlve-m  theaters. 

The  combination  of  the  boycott,  though 
not  well  organized  at  Its  outset,  and  the 
curfew  hurt  business,  local  merchants  were 
quick  to  acknowledge.  Of  the  complaints,  the 
one  regarding  status  of  State  College  came 
closest,  from  all  Indlcatwns.  to  representing 
the  strongest  discontent  of  students,  the  real 
^ssue  for  which  the  bowling  alley  was  a  sur- 
face outlet  for  outrage.  And  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  biracial  community  relations 
commission  had  already  been  acted  on.  The 
mayor  and  city  council  ( which  had  seemed  to 
reject  the  notion  only  the  day  before,  though 
saying  It  would  welcome  further  sugges- 
tions! began  Friday  the  formation  of  such 
a  group,  reportedly  on  strong  direction  of 
Governor  McNair.  Almost  Immediately,  the 
organizational  effort  became  embroiled  in 
factional  dispute  among  Negro  leaders,  white 
officials  having  designated  a  Negro  minister 
who  formerly  headed  the  NAACP  to  name 
Negro  members,  and  the  current  officials  of 
the  NAACP  insisting  that  they  should  have 
this  prerogative. 

Of  these  matters  In  the  aftermath  of 
tragedy,  three — the  Issue  of  quality  educa- 
tion, the  record  of  Orangeburg  in  race  rela- 
tions past  and  present,  and  the  question  of 
the  extent  and  meaning  of  black  power  In- 
fluence on  the  two  college  campuses — seemed 
at  the  center  of  the  events  at  Orangeburg 
and  their  significance  for  the  South  and  the 
nation. 

IV.  THE  SCHOOL  ISSUE 

Clearly  the  most  pressing  Issue  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  at  South  Carolina  State 
College  was  not  black  power,  but  the  quality 
of  education  they  were  receiving  there.  Stu- 
dents at  State  College,  like  students  at  ether 
black  colleges  In  the  South,  had  begun  to 
see  the  disparity  between  their  school  and 
its  white  counterparts.  Clemson.  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  A  corollary  of 
this  recognition  had  been  a  campus  revolt  In 
the  spring  of  1967. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


At  that  time,  the  failure  of  State  College 
to  renew  the  contracts  of  three  white  Instruc- 
tors, lunong  other  things,  had  led  to  a  "98 
per  cent  effective"  boycott  of  classes  and  the 
subsequent  granting  of  numerous  conces- 
sions by  the  administration.  Among  some  of 
these  concessions  were  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain Sunday  dress  regulations,  a  halt  In  com- 
pulsory vesper  attendance,  and  the  promise 
that  the  students  would  receive  more  and 
better  educational  facilities  and  a  perma- 
nent president  to  replace  the  retired  Dr  B  C 
Turner.  The  students  left  school  last  pprtne 
thinking  that  when  they  returned  in  the  fall 
they  would  at  least  have  a  permanent  presi- 
dent who  could  plead  their  case  for  more 
funds  from  the   1968  General  Assembly. 

Instead,  the  students  were  greeted  by  ;in 
acting  president.  Dr.  Maceo  Nance,  who  did 
indeed  submit  a  budget  calling  for  more 
funds  to  make  needed  improvements  in  the 
physical  and  academic  plants  at  State  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Nance  submitted,  in  addition  to  iin 
early  request  of  $3  3  million,  a  .«5.5  million 
budget  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  l.ittcr 
amount  was  to  cover  costs  for  maintenance 
and  permanent  improvements.  The  $3  3  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  but  only  about  $300  - 
000  of  the  $5.5  million  had  been  granted 
when  the  school  was  closed  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 9  Many  students  were  angered  by  this 
actloii  of  the  General  Assembly  and  felt  that 
it  amounted  to  a  total  disregard  for  the 
amount  requested  by  Dr.  Nance. 

The  budget  breakdown  for  state-supported 
schools  from  1967  through  1969  was: 


1967  68 
appropriation 


1968  m 
request 


University  ot  Soutli  Carolina.  . .  $10,702,813  J16,518.250 

The  Citadel  2.604.735  3.193.114 
Clemson  University  (education 

and  eeneral)  7.320.534  9.793.5'JO 

Winthrop  College     V  ^i"-??!  ,H[!i^?i 

State  Medical  College. .. .  H22'2iS  '^««lii 

State  College  ol  South  Carolina.  2.588.690  3.298.414 


These  figures  indicate  that  white  or  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  in  South  Carolina 
received  $32,684,209  In  1967-68  as  compared 
to  $2,588,690  for  the  only  state-supported 
Negro  college.  These  figures,  and  the  differ- 
ences included  therein,  said  many  students, 
constitute  the  major  problem:  inferior 
education. 

Students  cited  other  disparities  between 
the  two  systems  of  higher  education.  For 
instance.  Clemson's  library  is  worth  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  plant  at  South 
Carolina  State.  And  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  is  now  building  a  stadium  in  Co- 
lumbia that  is  worth  more  than  the  entire 
plant  at  South  Carolina  State  College. 

At  the  time  the  bowling  aUey  emerged  r,s 
a  target  of  nonviolent  direct  action,  ine 
students  still  rankled  over  not  having  the 
permanent  president  they  had  been  prom- 
ised and  over  the  cutbacks  In  the  budgetary 
requests  of  Dr.  Nance.  Harry  Floyd's  bowling 
alley  was  a  symbol  of  segregation  and  the 
educational  strangulation  the  students  ex- 
perienced as  a  result  of  it.  So.  the  bowline 
alley  became  a  catalyst  for  igniting  a  revolt 
that  was  to  involve  the  entire  black  popu- 
lation of  Orangeburg.  The  students  merely 
reacted  to  this  overt  symbol  by  waging  a 
campaign   of    moral   rectification   against   it 

And  so  news  of  the  killings  in  Orangeburg 
cited  the  bowling  alley  as  the  apparent  cau?e 
of  troubles  there.  But  as  one  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  State  College  administration  said. 
"The  simple  problem  at  South  Carolina 
State  College  is  money  and  the  students' 
recognition  that  they  are  not  getting  the 
type  of  education  that  white  kids  get  at 
Clemson  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina." 

v.    BLACK    POWER 

The  Black  Awareness  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (BACC)  on  the  South  Carolina  State 
College  campus  Is  a  black  power  oriented  stu- 


dent organization.  First  organized  in  the 
soring  of  1967.  the  group  was  described  as 
starling  out  as  nothing  more  than  a  kind  ot 
•study  group."  BACC  was  organized  accord- 
ine  to  the  rules  governing  formation  of  stu- 
dent organizations  at  State  College  and  re- 
mained a  legitimate  organ  of  the  student 
community  In  the  words  of  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  adJiilnistration.  "My  position  as  a 
member  of  the  admlnlsuation  did  not  allow 
me  to  discourage  the  formaUon  of  the  Black 
Awareness  group.  They  had  as  much  right  to 
organize  as  anyone  else."  Approximately  3o 
perscais  joined  initially. 

BACC  members  provoked  discussions  of 
contemporary  social  movements  and  per- 
sonalities Involved  In  them.  They  also  invited 
speakers  like  George  Ware  of  SNCC  and 
Julian  Boaid  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. An  instructor  at  neighboring 
Claflln  College  felt  that  BACC  served  a  very 
useful  and  constructive  purpose  on  the  col- 
lege campus.  But  its  appeal  was  ostensibly 
not  very  great;  membership  fell  to  around 
12  or  13  persons.  BACC  was  small  and  its 
Ideology  was  not  overly  attractive  to  the 
lirgely  rural-oriented  student  body  Up  to 
and  including  the  tragedy  of  February  8. 
BACC's  membership  made  no  appreciable 
gains. 

IndicaUons  were  that  Mr.  Sellers,  though 
popular  with  BACC.  had  little  influence  on 
the  campuses.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  State  College  campus,  but  from  what  was 
.said  of  him.  Cleveland  Sellers  was  not  one 
who  possessed  chari-smatic  authority  on  the 
campus.  Students  interviewed,  from  the  con- 
servatives to  the  radicals,  said  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  ideas,  but  did  not  have  a  fol- 
lowing. Students  were  emphaUc  In  saying  Mr 
Sellers  was  not  responsible  for  student  ac- 
tions on  the  night  of  February  8  And  each 
said  the  confrontation  at  the  bowling  alley 
would  have  come  without  black  power. 

Such  opinion  needed  to  be  weighed  in  as- 
sessing statements  linking  black  power  with 
the  violence.  The  Orangeburg  Times  and 
Democrat's  editor.  Dean  B  Livingston,  stated 
that  "Floyd  and  black  power  were  on  a  col- 
lision course";  perhaps  it  was  merely  that 
Floyd  and  black  Orangeburg  were  on  a 
collision  course.  Similarly,  the  "strength" 
that  State  College  trustee  Wallace  C.  Bethea 
was  "shocked-  by  in  Orangeburg  was  rather 
than  black  power  as  an  ideology  espoused 
by  -15  or  20"  followers,  the  kind  of  unyield- 
ing unity  of  black  people  that  white  Orange- 
burg had  seen  before— In  1955.  1960.  and 
1963.  „ 

Black  power  was  not  the  issue  in  Orange- 
burg. 


\1.    RACE    RELATIONS    BACKGROUND 

The  two  sets  of  Negro  demands  on  the  city 
f>f   Orangeburg   were   a   profile   of   perceived 
lailure    in   most   of    the   nation's   objectives 
m  race  relations  and  against  poverty.   The 
statistical  profile  of  Orangeburg  and  Orange- 
burg Countv  in  rawest  census  data  indicated 
the  extent  of  need  for  success  rather  than 
failure    of    national    objectives    in    this    one 
rather  typical  southern  locale.  County  popu- 
lation by  outdated  but  indicative  1960  census 
»:eures   was   68.559.   with   41.221    or   60.1    per 
cent  Negro,  and  13.852  1 5  516  or  39.7  per  cent 
Negro)     in    the    citv    of    Orangeburg.    (The 
disparitv    in    proportion    of    Negroes    in    the 
ritv    is    one    result    of    a    city    limits    which 
Negroes     termed     gerrymandered,     running 
through  what  seems  a  continuous  urban  area. 
the  outside  mostly  Negro,  the  inside  mostly 
white  I  Between  1950  and  1960.  for  whatever 
!l  says  of  past  race  relations  and  opportunity, 
despite    a    gain    in    overall    population,    the 
countv  saw  a  total  of   15.429  citizens  move 
away. "all  but  1,668  of  them  Negro 

Median   family   income,   according   to   the 

1960  census,  was  82.603  in  the  county.  $4,617 

in  the  city  For  Negroes  the  figures  were  $1,461 

and  $2,075 

Median  school  years  completed,  according 
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to  1960  census  data,  in  the  county  was  8  2 
ye.irs.  in  the  city.  11.1  years.  But  for  Negroes 
(and  this  in  a  college  community),  the  medi- 
ans were  5  7  in  the  county.  6  5  In  the  city. 

Orangeburg  Is  in  rich  farm  country,  is  a 
trading  center,  and  has  four  sizeable  manu- 
facturing plants  among  Industries.  The 
amount  of  desegregation  as  required  in  the 
various  aspects  of  community  life  by  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Law  was  In  1968  in  the  southern 
pattern  of  tokenism;  this  Included  six  Negro 
officers  on  the  police  force.  Negro  leaders 
termed  a  War  on  Poverty  Community  Action 
Program  less  than  fully  effecUve.  Voter  regis- 
tration in  the  county  prior  to  the  1968  re- 
registration  was  488  per  cent  of  potential 
Negroes,  99  0  per  cent  of  potential  whites. 

A  perhaps  unusual  degree  of  right  wing  In- 
fiuence  has  been  at  work  in  the  city  ;ind 
county  for  some  time.  Besides  the  Klan.  local 
residents  said  there  exists  a  Wallace-for-Pres- 
Ident  headquarters,  a  strong  ClUzens'  Council 
organization,  strong  John  Birch  Society  or- 
ganizations, a  Carl  McInUre  organization, 
and  the  home  base  of  a  state  association  of 
private  schools. 

Desegregation  disputes  of  sizeable  dimen- 
sions began  as  early  as  1955  when  57  Negroes 
petitioned  for  public  school  Integration.  A 
white  Citizens'  Council  was  formed  and  be- 
gan a  campaign  of  economic  intimidation 
against  the  57.  soon  reducing  their  number  to 
a  hard  core  of  26  who  would  not  budge.  Negro 
leaders  countered  with  a  boycott  of  white 
merchants  involved  in  the  economic  intimi- 
dation. _,   ., 

A  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  around  the 
country  to  provide  small  loans  to  victims 
of  the  Citizens'  Council  intimidation.  By  the 
spring  of  1956.  both  sides  were  willing  to 
compromise  on  the  economic  impasse,  but 
there  was  small  success  with  integration. 
Indeed,  the  city— which  until  then  even  as 
m  1968  after  the  campus  slaylngs  held  In  Its 
white  public  opinion  a  belief  that  race  rela- 
tions were  excellent— suffered  a  setback  in 
these  relations  typified  In  a  refusal  during 
1955  of  white  ministers  to  meet  with  Negro 
ministers  merely  to  discuss  the  problems. 

In  1960.  Orangeburg  was  among  the  first 
southern  cities  to  experience  sit-in  demon- 
strations by  Negro  college  students  seeking 
service  at  lunch  counters.  Official  white  re- 
sistance was  notably  fierce;  police  used  fire 
hoses  and  tear  gas  against  the  demonstrators, 
arrested  some  338  students,  and  Incarcerated 
them  In  an  outdoor  compound. 

In  1963.  massive  marches  by  much  of  the 
adult  and  student  Negro  population  protest- 
ing segregated  public  facililies  again  resulted 
in  numerous  arrests,  rough  police  tactics,  and 
little    desegregation    until    the     1964    Civil 
Rights   Law   got  merchants    "off   the   hook." 
as  one  citizen   put  It.  A  full-page  story  in 
the  National  Observer  of  December  23.  1963. 
by   George   McMillan    included   a   quotation 
with  obvious  portent  for  1908  from  a  young 
man  who  was  then  a  student  at  South  Caro- 
lina State  College;   ■Sometimes  I  think  the 
only  places  where  anything  has  been  accom- 
plished Is  where  there  has  been  some  noting 
Then  I  thought  how  would  you  feel  if 
somebody     got     killed,     maybe     somebody's 
daughter.  But  I'll  say  this:   The  white  man 
has    forced    his    religion    on    the    Negro,    the 
religion  that  has  taught  the  Negro  to   turn 
the  other  cheek.  Now  the  Negro  has  only  one 
cheek  left.  He  doesn't  have  another  one  to 
turn." 

The  bowling  alley  in  Orangeburg  sl:pp3d 
by  efforts  to  secure  compliance  with  the  1904 
c'ivU  Rights  Law.  As  one  leiider  explained  it. 
those  who  had  marched  were  mainly  people 
who  couldn't  afford  to  bowl.  It  was  decided 
to  leave  the  problem  up  to  bowling  enthu- 
siasts among  the  Negro  population  who  had 
to  drive  the  50  miles  to  Columbia  for  their 
sport  Complaints  about  the  bowling  alley  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  Justice  Department 
date  back  to  1965.  and  various  unsuccessful 
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local  efforts— including  pleas  by  other  white 
merchants— were  made  to  persuade  the  owner 
to  change  his  policy. 

EsUiblishment  of  a  blracial  committee  was 
urged    in    various   quarters  during   the    1963 
imp.isse    (Which   also   Included   an   economic 
boycott  bv   Negroes),   but  met  with  no  suc- 
cess   A  wliite  citizen  who  was  Involved  in  an 
effort   to  establish   one   then   told   ol   almost 
solid  public  opinion  against  It.  By  contrast, 
he  said,  when   news  of  the   1968  attempt   to 
form   one    was  made   known,   congratulatory 
calls  came  from  all  over  town.  "Before,     he 
Slid  "vou  could  walk  the  streets  up  and  down 
and  not  find  two  to  support  you  "  An  unoffi- 
cial commiiiee  with  three  while  members  and 
a  representative  group  ol  Negro  leaders  met 
from    October.    1966.    to   January.    1967.    and 
then  just  gave  up  out  of  failure  to  atttracl 
other  white  members,  and  adamant  refusal  of 
the  mayor  to  grant  It  official  status    Even  in 
lUe  aftermath  of  the  events  of  the  week  ol 
February   5   10.   Mayor   Pendarvls.   admitting 
there  were  problems,  was  saying.  "I  would  put 
our    race    relations    up    against    any    in    the 
world  for  a  town  this  size  and  proportion  of 

Governor  McNair.  generally  considered  a 
racial  moderate  and  supported  heavily  by 
Negro  votes,  included  in  most  of  his  state- 
ments about  the  events  at  Orangeburg 
praise  for  the  state's  good  race  relations, 
and  lament  over  Orangeburg  s  being  the 
first  notable  outbreak  of  racial  violence  In 
recent  South  Carolina  history  Behind  such 
statements  lav  a  disparity  in  what  white 
and  what  Negro  citizens  perceived  as  good 
race  relations  This  was  expressed  by  an 
Orangeburg  Negro  leader  who  recalled  the 
official  attitude  when  Clemson  University 
was  desegregated.  "They  said  they  didn't 
want  that  Negro  student,  but  if  they  had 
to  take  him.  ihev  would  do  It  without  vio- 
lence. Not  being  wanted— that  hurts  worse 
than  any  violence." 

Whatever   hope   there   was  of   a   real   turn 
in   Orangeburg  race   relations   in   the   after- 
math  of   the  campus  slayings  centered   on 
whether  the   biracial   committee   would   ef- 
fectively    represent     Negro     interests,     and 
whether  the  city  would  honestly  deal  with 
problems.  At  the  outset,  there  were  no  pro- 
visions   for    student    membership,    let    alone 
representation    of    the    black    consciousness 
element.  A  measure  of  hope  might  be  seen 
in    the   enthusiasm  of   some   white   citizens 
at  least  for  a   new   try    But  the   gap.  as   in 
so  much  of  the  South,  seemed  frightenlngly 
wide   between   what   whites  conceived   of   as 
■being  good"  to  the  Negroes,  and  what  Ne- 
Vo^s    in  expectation  of  full  citizenship  and 
dignity  of  treatment,  were  demanding    And 
patience    and    faith    of    Negroes    was   sorely 
strained    The   student    rampage,   the   with- 
drawal aspects  of  the  scant  black  conscious- 
ness  movement   on   the  campus,   were   only 
the  most  raw  of  manifestations  of  this  gen- 
eral despair  among  all  classes  of  Negroes.  A 
nudent  leader  may  have  expressed  the  mood 
that  would  continue  to  influence  the  future 
m  Orangeburg,  the  South,  and  the  nation 
when    he    said    slowly.    "I    don't    believe    In 
violence.    But    I    don't    blame    Negroes    for 
becoming  Involved  In  extremism,  since  there 
Is  extremism  on  the  other  side." 


VII.    REFLECTIONS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Investir-itions  that  were  underway  by  fed- 
eral and  state  authorities  would,  one  as- 
sumed eventually  resolve  conflicts  In  inter- 
pretation and  fact  about  the  events  at 
Orangeburg.  It  was  of  national  importance 
that  full  findings  of  such  invesUgatlons 
might  somehow  be  made  public.  A  thorough 
hearing  by  the  state  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  seemed  eminently  desirable  For  the 
events  at  Orangeburg  had  significance  for  all 
Americans.  Negroes  across  the  land  already 
wary  and  bitter  itid  fearful  and  angry  by 
varying  degrees,  whites  alarmed  over  black 
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power  and  riots.  Some  of  the  significance  is 
suggested   In   the   following  points: 

1  Police  Action.  Some  assessment  needs  to 
be  made  of  whether  the  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  it'idents  by  gunfire  might  have  been 
averted.  Why  were  not  less  lethal  methods 
of  riot  control  such  ;)s  tear  gas  or  M.\CE  la 
stronger  irritant  i  employed?  Why  were  there 
not  warnings  by  shots  overhead  or  by  bull- 
horn? If.  is  official  versions  seem  to  have  it. 
officers  were  under  campus  sniper  fire  for  a 
period  of  hours  and  were  in  a  state  of  tension 
where  a  hurled  m.lssile  made  them  think  they 
were  being  attacked  by  gunfire,  why  had  not 
member  of  the  administration  been  asked  to 
clear  the  campus  and  break  up  crowds? 

Beyond  these  immediate  questions,  bro.id- 
er  ones  emerge  In  South  Carolina,  public 
policy  not  unlike  that  being  enunciated  by 
most  other  American  states  and  indeed  by 
tlie  federal  government  had  been  stated  by 
Governor  McNair  i  among  .-southern  governors 
a  generally  progressive  and  moderate  chief 
of  state)  on  June  15.  1967  In  an  address 
to  the  South  Carolina  Law  Officers  Associa- 
tion, he  .siiid: 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  so-called  ad- 
vocates of  nonviolence  who  leave  a  tratt  of 
violence  \6\it  emphasis |  wherever  they  go. 
Throughout"our  nation  there  are  groups  and 
increasing  numbers  of  individuals  who  would 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  .  but 
should  it  come  |  to  South  Carolina],  let  me 
assiu-e  you  that  the  full  weight  and  authority 
of  the  state  is  behind  you  as  keepers  of  the 
peace  and  enforcers  of  the  law." 

Such  get-tough"  p)o!lcies.  wherever  put 
into  effect  carry  into  highly  volatile  situa- 
tions new  elements  of  danger.  Order  must  be 
maintained,  but  the  duty  of  society  and  of 
police  IS  that  it  be  so  with  a  minimum  of 
force.  At  least  suggested  in  Orangeburg  and 
evident  in  other  situations  that  have  arisen 
in  the  South  and  in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
is  the  fnghtening  spectacle  of  an  over-escala- 
tion of  police  and  military  force  i  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  of  whether  alerting  of 
the  National  Guard  on  Tuesday  mght  was 
necessary),  a  pouring  of  large  ntimbers  of 
heavily  armed  .nen  into  tense  situations,  in- 
creasing the  epotionallsm  of  race  involved, 
increasing  a  dependence  on  force  to  suppress 
people  rather  than  honestly  deal  with  the 
social  problems  at  the  source  of  their  dis- 
order or  violence,  and  a  conditioning  of  the 
American  public  already  far  along  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  violence  and  death  in  the  reso- 
lution of  problems.  In  the  South,  where  state 
police  have  records  of  violence  against 
Negroes  through  history,  and  where  in  the 
recent  .past  such  police  have  been  instru- 
ments of  segregationist  policy,  there  is  con- 
siderable cause  for  concern  and  caution  re- 
garding get-tough"  policies.  This  is  a  con- 
cern for  not  control:  a  breakdown  in  respect 
and  trust  for  law  enforcement  officers  is  at 
a  crisis  point  among  Negroes  and  protesting 
whites  in  the  South  and  nation. 

2.  LkIW  Enforcement.  Order  must  be  main- 
tained: law  must  be  enforced.  In  the  South, 
a  terrible  tradition  of  defiance  of  federal 
law  regarding  desegregation,  centering  at 
the  top  of  state  governments  and  permeat- 
ing much  of  white  society,  has  only  recently 
somewhat  abated.  In  Orangeburg.  Negroes 
on  Tuesday  night  were  confronted  by  the 
spectacle  of  policemen  seeming  to  gtiard  an 
establishment  whose  adherence  to  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Law  was  at  best  questionable. 
.•\Ilegatlons  of  other  violations  of  this  law 
v;'„hin  the  city  and  county  were  parts  of 
Negro  grievance  lists,  and  of  the  two  federal 
court  suits  filed  after  the  shootings.  Failure 
of  the  federal  government  across  the  South 
to  enforce  civil  rights  laws,  laggardness  in 
filing  the  necessary  suits  has.  been  an  in- 
creasing cause  of  Negro  anger.  And  failure 
of  the  poverty  program  to  reach  the  root 
causes  of  an  even  more  explosive  anger  ex- 
tends across  the  nation.  Rioting  and  black 
racism  are   not   rational   responses   to   these 
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failures,  but  the  nation  must  correct  the  fail- 
ures if  it  is  to  expect  rationality  from  citi- 
zens. 

3.  Black  Pow?r.  It  is  possible  to  suggest 
that  the  events  at  Orangebvirg.  with  their 
fatal  consequence,  converted  more  Negroes 
in  that  city  and  across  the  nation  to  the 
kind  of  violent  anger  that  white  hysteria 
over  black  power  envisions  that  Cleveland 
Sellers  or  all  the  advocates  of  black  power 
might  ever  achieve.  The  findings  of  this  re- 
port were  that  few  ituder.ts  oil  the  two 
campuses  were  attracted  to  the  black-con- 
sciousness movement  there.  The  findings  of 
this  rep<irt  were  also  that  prote-t  over  the 
bowling  alley  began  in  traditional  nonviolent 
fashion. 

Indeed  the  events  in  Orangeburg  con- 
tain in  microcosm  the  history  of  this  decade 
in  civil  rights:  A  nonviolent  protest  was 
met  with  police  resistance  and  ensuing 
violence,  all  of  the  violence  to  persons  by 
police  The  response  to  this  was  violence 
against  property  and  a  state  of  near-riot  by 
Negroes  which  In  turn  prompted  heavier 
violence  from  police.  It  seems  worth  noting 
tJiat  the  record  of  violent  resistance  to 
Negro  rights  in  the  South  spawned  the 
black  power  movement  and  turned  the  very 
organizations  and  Indivldtials  who  did  most 
during  direct  action  days  to  maintain  non- 
violence among  volatile  crowds  of  untrained 
student  demonstrators  Into  agencies  and 
people  whose  current  enunciated  beliefs  en- 
courage violence.  Meanwhile  hysteria  over 
black  power,  a  failure  of  white  America  to 
see  its  positive  values  and  an  inclination  to 
over-react  to  Its  negative  ones,  was  evident 
in  the  events  of  Orangeburg,  from  the  readi- 
ness of  whites  up  to  the  highest  levels  of 
government  to  believe  the  worst  about  in- 
tentions of  the  protesting  students,  to  the 
possible  lessening  of  effectiveness  of  adult 
Negro  leadership,  a  standlng-off  attitude, 
out  of  fear  of  being  tarnished  with  the 
black  power  brush.  In  such  hysteria,  the 
real  causes  of  conflict,  the  real  issues  of  dis- 
content are  lost. 

4.  Student  Revolt.  A  distinction  needs  to 
be  made  between  campus  protest,  campus 
rioting,  and  urban  ghetto  rioting,  if  only 
m  the  superficial  sense  that  students  are 
able  to  enunciate  their  grievances  better 
for  middle-class  white  understanding  than 
poor  and  hopeless  ghetta  dwellers. 

Tlie  findings  of  this  report  are  that  students 
in  Orangeburg  were  acting  o:i  a  legitimate 
grievance    against    the    bowling    alley,    were 
enunciating   other    legitimate   grievances   of 
the  larger  Negro  population  (later  amplified 
by  the  adults  of  the  NAACP),  and.  most  of 
ail.  were  expressing  their  resentment  of  pal- 
pably   inequitable   educational   opportunity. 
Such  inequity  begins  in  most  southern  locales 
la   predominantly   Negro  kindergartens   and 
comes  to  its  sad  climax  in  many  of  the  pre- 
donunantly  Negro  colleges.  Such  failure   to 
provide  equal  education  is  net  re.^tricted  to 
the  South.  But  it  Is  nouble  that  the  most 
of  the  violence  appro.^.ching  riot  proportions 
that   has   occurred   in   the  South    (and   this 
h.is  not  been  a  great  deal)   has  occurred  at 
colleges— in  Jackson.  Mississippi;    Nashville. 
Tennessee:    Houston.    Texas;    Baton    Rouge, 
Louisiana;    :ind  Alcorn.  Mississippi.  Demon- 
strations protecting  the  shootln-;  in  Orange- 
burg spread  across  southern  campuses:  rock- 
throwing   and   window-smashing   erupted   at 
one— in  Durham.  North  Carolina.  The  nation 
would  be  as  tragic.iUy  deceived  as  in  ghetto 
noting    If    It    viewed    Negro   student    protest 
only    as    a    police    problem    In    riot    control. 
However  unruly  in  the  past  or  in  what  seems 
likely  a  continuation  of  them,  these  protests 
go  to  the  center  of  the  nation's  racial  prob- 
lem— deprivation  of  opportunity.  They  also 
suggest    a    hope    not    always   evident   in    the 
equ.Uly  eloquent  anguish  expressed  in  ghetto 
riots:  the  students  are  demanding  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. The  president  of  the  five  colleges  that 
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compose  Atlanta  University,  among  the  most 
prestigious  Negro  institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  nation,  addressed  themselves 
to  another  r.spect  of  the  campus  situ  ition 
in  the  aftermath  of  Orangeburg.  In  an  open 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  they  dcolired: 
"The  invasion  of  college  campuses  by 
various  police  powers  in  the  United  States 
is  a  trend  which  can  no  longer  be  continued 
without  public  protest  by  re.'iponslble  edu- 
cators nnd  ether  persons  Interested  in  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  instlttitlons  of  higher 
learning  in  our  country. 

"Here  in  America  we  seem  to  have  adopted 
a  'get  tough'  national  policy  based  on  the  use 
of  armored  and  armed  police  and  guardsmen 
in  killing  American  citizens  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

"The  frustrations  of  our  society  v.'hich 
stem  from  the  perplexities  of  our  present  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  coupled  with  the  com- 
plexities involved  in  solving  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  race  and  ghetto  have  led  many  of- 
ficials ti>  believe  that  a  resort  to  naked  police 
power  and  brutality  Is  the  proper  avenue 
for  handling  major  social  problems. 

"That  was  the  avenue  taken  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  other  police  power  states.  This  has 
not  been  the  way  of  modem  America." 

A  few  davs  after  the  tragic  events  '■! 
Thursday  night  at  Orangeburg,  Dr.  BenJ.-i- 
min  F.  Payton.  who  is  from  Orantreburg.  the 
president  of  Benedict  College  in  Columbia,  a 
private  Negro  institution,  happened  to  be  the 
first  Negro  ever  to  address  a  white  civic  club 
in  Columbia  During  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks to  the  Kiwanis  Club  there,  he  said: 
"Was  It  necessary  that  three  people  be  hilled 
because  one  hundred  of  them  threw  bricks? 
I  have  ditficulty  conceiving  in  my  Imagina- 
tion of  the  highway  patrolmen  firing  point- 
blank  at  students  at  the  |  predominantlv 
white)  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
Clemson  on   doing  the  same   thing." 

At  a  small  church  on  the  outskirts  oi 
town,  plowed  fields  alongside  It  and  across 
the  highwav.  funeral  services  were  held  for 
Delano  Middleton.  There  was  no  official  rep- 
resentation from  white  Orangeburg.  As  his 
family  i  his  mother  a  maid  at  State  College 
where  he  had  hoped  to  be  a  student)  and  a 
large  crowd  of  Negro  citizens  of  all  ages 
wept  ihis  father  crvlng  out.  "He  never  both- 
ered nobody  .  .  "i.  the  funeral's  rltv.al  cf 
death's  meaning  and  the  special  ache  of 
death  of  the  young  brought  the  sober  and 
somber  reality  of  the  events  at  Orangeburg 
home  America  somehow  needed  to  find  the 
wav  tD  nurture  the  hope  of  all  Its  youth,  not 
killing  nor  allowing  hope  to  die. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  19. 
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South    Carolin.\    Negroes    Unarmed,    Study 

Shows 

(By  Jack   Nelson  I 

Orangeburg.  S.C.  February  18. — An  ex- 
haustive study  has  produced  no  material 
evidence  that  any  Negro  students  were 
armed  with  firearms  in  a  clash  here  with 
state  police  that  resulted  In  the  killing  of 
three  students  and  the  Injuring  of  at  least 
25  others  Feb.  8. 

Moreover,  medical  records  show  that  at 
least  16  of  the  28  Negroes  shot  by  triwpers 
during  a  violent  student  demonstration 
were  struck  from  the  rear. 

Two  of  the  three  who  were  fatally  Injured 
were  shot  In  the  back.  One  of  thcise  who  died 
was  beaten  by  officers  and  dragged  away  after 
being  shot,  witnesses  have  told  Investiga- 
tors. A  number  of  the  students  were  on  the 
ground  when  shot,  some  crawling,  others 
lying  flat.  Two  were  shot  in  the  soles  of  their 
feet. 

Records  of  some  of  the  injuries  were  in- 
spected by  a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  at 
the  Orangeburg  Hospital.  Other  records  were 
cited  to  the  reported  bv  Mrs.  I(^a  Dash,  head 
nurse  at  the   South   Carolina   State  College 
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infirmarv.  in  a  telephone  Interview.  News- 
men are  barred  from  the  campus,  which  Is 
still  guarded  by  police  and  National  Guards- 

"^Although  some  news  accounts  of  the 
shootings  referred  to  an  exchange  of  gun- 
fire officers  acknowledge  they  have  found  no 
material  evidence  that  any  students  fired 
weapons  immediately  before  being  fired  upon. 
No  officers  were  shot  and  no  weapons  were 
confiscated  from  students.  No  one  reported 
seeing  any  students  with  firearms  at  any 
time  that  evening. 

Civil  lights  leaders  are  calling  the  shoot- 
ines  a  "massacre."  Police  ofHcials  insist  the 
snooting  was  Justified,  and  that  the  officers 
believed  their  lives  were  threatened.  The 
FBI  Is  investigating. 

The  shooting  occurred  on  the  fourth  night 
of  demonstrations  over  a  segregated  bowling 
lUev  They  were  confronted  by  50  State 
Troopers,  about  45  National  Guardsmen  and 
.■iomo  cltv  policemen. 

The  students  built  a  bonfire,  hurled  mis- 
siles at  officers  and  tossed  at  least  two  Molo- 
T.n-  cocktails— one.  at  a  warehouse  and   the 
I' her  a  dilapidated  house. 

Many  witnesses  agree  that  earlier  in   the 

,  ■  ening  occasional  shots  were  fired  from  the 

impus  and   from  adjoining  Claflin   College, 

.o  predominantlv  Negro.  But  there  are  con- 

lirine  accounts  of  whether  shots  were  fired 

•  om  the  campus  just  before  the  Stat*  Troop- 

.rs  opened   fire     iThe   Guardsmen   and  city 

■i.'iice  sav  thev  did  not  fire.) 

■    \n  Associated  Press  photographer.  Dozier 

Mobley    said  he  "didn't  hear  a  shot"  from 

•he   campus   immediately   before   the   police 

•large.  He  .said  an  AP  story  quoting  him  as 

>iy!ng  the  Negroes  had  opened  fire  was  er- 

r  :)neous. 

Mobley  said  several  officers,  upon  seeing 
r;icer  D.  W.  Shealey  hit  by  a  missile,  did  ap- 
narentlv  think  thev  were  being  fired  upon. 
"  The"  police  panicked."  Mobley  said.  "He 
estimated  that  six  or  eight  officers  fired  three 
or  four  rounds  each,  which  would  mean  they 
;..id  to  reload  their  shotguns. 

Four  members  of  a  television  network 
c.-miera  crew  also  said  they  heard  no  shots 
immediatelv  before  the  police  gunfire.  "The 
police  panicked."  one  cf  them  said.  "The 
officer  got  hit  and  kids  broke  and  ran.  The 
cops  swarmed  over  the  embankment  after 
them.  About  10  officers  started  firing." 
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were  on  dutv  in  the  city  of  15,000  located  40 
miles  south  of  the  state  capitol  at  Columbia 
Classes  were  suspended  at  South  Carolina 
State  and  students  were  ordered  to  stay  in 
dormitories  until  college  officials,  trustees  and 
hiw  enforcement  officers  announce  a  solution 
to  the  problem. 


I  From  Jet  magazine.  Feb.  22.  19681 
Three  South  Carolina  Students  Killed  in 
Police  Gunfire 
Three  Negro  students  were  killed  and  more 
lii.m  40  wounded  in  a  gun  battle  between 
1  w  enforcement  officers  and  students  of 
south  Carolina  State  and  Claflin  colleges  in 
Orangeburg.  S  C.  Killed  in  the  fourth  straight 
night  of  violence,  trigger-d  when  the  opera- 
tor of  .i  bowling  establishment  refused  to 
.dmn  Negroes,  were  Henry  Smith.  18.  a  soph- 
omore from  Marion,  S.C.  and  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, 18.  a  freshman  from  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla  Both  were  South  Carolina  State  students. 
Delano  Middleton,  17.  the  third  victim,  was 
a  1  ileal  high  school  student. 

imong  the  wounded  was  Cleveland  Sellers, 
24.  South  Carolina  field  co-ordinator  for 
SNCC.  who  was  struck  under  the  arm  by 
siiotgun  pellets  but  believed  not  seriously 
hurt  Sellers  had  earlier  said  he  was  on  the 
f.eiie  to  observe  and  not  to  lead  students  In 
•iieir  demands  for  "fuller  integration  of  the 
community."  At  least  one  law  enforcement 
oRicer  was  wounded.  He  was  identified  as 
State  Highwav  Patrolman  D.  J.  Shealy.  who 
was  struck  in"  the  head  by  a  bullet.  Orange- 
burg police  said  the  shooting  erupted  after 
police  and  National  Guardsmen  entered  the 
campus  where  the  students  had  set  fire  to 
grass  The  bowling  establishment,  closed  by 
police  the  previous  three  nights,  reopened 
Thursday  night  with  National  Guardsmen 
standing  by.  About  100  National  Guardsmen 


(From  Jet  magazine,  Feb.  '29.  1968) 
Orangeburg  Tension   High-  Move  To  Form 
BiR.AuiAL  Group  Stalled 
( By  Bernard  Garnett  i 
Orangeburg  "looks  like  a  ghost  i'^*'"     .    ■ 
all  stores  are  closed  .        Army  trucks,  vehi- 
cles roam  streets  .  .  .  Its  like  a  ^var-occupled 
town  whites  and  blacks  remain  behind 

clo.sed  doors.  A  week  after  three  black  stu- 
dents were  killed  (one  other  later  died)  and 
37  intured  in  murderous  gunfire  by  police- 
men at  south  Carolina  State  College  in 
Orangeburg,   racial   tensions   were   still   a.   a 

^^'gov  Robert  E.  McNair  was  gradually,  day- 
bv-dav.  lifting  a  strict  ^^"^^^^•."^''"f '"^,  '' 
to  later  hours  at  night,  and  withdrawing  the 
National  Guard  until  its  strength  was  whit- 
tled from  the  original  600  men  to  little  more 
than  300  Yet  both  Negro  colleges— State 
■md  Claflin— remained  closed  Editonals  in 
white  South  Carolina  newspapers  have  gen- 
erallv  supported  police  action,  categoncally 
blaming  black  power  activists"  for  loment- 
ing  the  trouble,  NAACP-led  students  say 
they  will  not  return  to  classes  until  the 
atmosphere  vastly  improves. 

In  the  more  than  200-mlle  radius  extend- 
ine  from  Charleston  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  state  to  Orangeburg  and  Columbia 
near  the  center  tensions  were  high.  A  move 
to  establish  a  bl-racial  Human  Relations 
council  on  the  part  of  Orangeburg  Mayor 
E  O  Pendarvis.  was  jeopardized  when 
Oraneeburg  NAACP  chief  Charles  H.  Thom- 
as walked  out  of  a  meeting  because  he  felt 
Negroes  on  the  panel  were  "handplcked'  by 
Pendarvis.  He  rejected  a  proposal  by  the 
mavor  that  whites  be  selected  by  the  NAACP^ 
Despite  claims  that  state  troopers  fired 
onlv  in  self-defense,  eyewitness  students  said 
no  'shots  were  fired  by  them  or  anyone  in 
their  group.  A  semi-official  autopsy  report 
said  that  'one.  maybe  two"  of  the  students 
killed  v.ere  shot  In  the  back. 

JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    SEEKS    TO    FORCE    MIXING 
OF    BOWLING    ALLEY 

Students  insist  they  had  no  weapons  and 
said  some  of  them  ignited  fij;«""^^^^"naw 
before  the  suate  police  charged.  Albert  Daw- 
on      n  18-vear-old  SC.  State  freshman  who 
had   ro   be  "taken   75   miles   to  a   hospital   in 
Charleston  because  the  Orangeburg  hospital 
refused  to  remove  a  bullet  two  inches  from 
Ti-  heart  said  state  troopers  opened  hre  witn- 
otn  warning.  Thomas  added  that  many  stu- 
dents -lere  shot   in   the   back  while  fleeing. 
Negroes  in  Charleston.  Orangeburg,  and  Co- 
iumbia  are  generally  interested  in  the  L.S^ 
Dept   of  Justice's  court  action  to  force  Harry 
K   Flovd.  the  Orangeburg  bowling  alley  own- 
er   who    triggered    the    trouble    m    the    first 
place  bv  refusing  to  Integrate  his  es^abluh- 
ment    -Thev  r.re  also  interested  in  the  Jus- 
tice's move"  to  force  desegregation  of  Orange- 
burg Regional  Hospital.  But  they  are  highly 
incensed    bv    the     "wanton    killing "    of    the 
Npgro  students,  and  white  attitudes  against 
so'-called     black  power"   that  triggered   the 
killings.  JET  was  informed.  ,     »     ^„ 

Willie  Ricks.  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating committee's  firebrand  field  sec- 
retirv  called  the  klUlngs  "a  bharpevllle. 
'iouth  Africa  massacre."  He  snorted  at  re- 
ports that  SNCC's  south  Carolina  Field  Sec- 
retary Cleveland  Sellers,  who  was  slightly  in- 
iured  bv  gunshots,  was  "stirring  tip  trouble 
on  campus  with  black  power  activity. 
"Cleve"  said  Ricks,  "would  not  be  leading 
•mv  kind  of  action  to  Integrate  anything." 
Sellers  remained  In  J.iil  under  a  850,000  bond. 
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Untold   Story   of   Fatal   Riot    at   a   Negro 

College:    Youths    Say    Troopers    Shot 
(  By  Bernard  Garnett ) 

Minutes  before  Delano  Middleton  (lied 
from  numerous  gunshot  wounds  sutlered  m 
the  bloodv  siege  at  South  Carolina  State 
College  he"  whispered  to  his  mother  that  he  d 
done  nothing  to  provoke  highway  patrolmen 
to  kill  him.  ■I  was  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
of  Lowman  Hall  (a  South  Carolina  State 
men's  dormitory)    when  they  came  up  and 

shot  me." 

As  incredible  as  the  story  of  the  1  .-year- 
old  Negro  seemed,  it  was  backed  bv  numerous 
eye-witness  accounts  of  events  on  that  event- 
ful night  in  Orangeburg.  S.C.  :is  rioi- 
equlpped  state  troopers  left  three  youths 
dead  and  39  Injured  alter  a  hectic  one- 
minute  shooting  spree  Students  displaying 
hip  back-of-lhc-neck,  heel  and  leg  wounds 
claimed  they  were  attacked  while  lying  lace 

down.  ,.         , 

■It  was  like  a  reverse  Pearl  Harbor,  said 
State  College  Senior  Class  President  Jordan 
Simmons  III.  hospitalized  In  Charleston  wiih 
.1  neck  wound.  "We  were  so  certain  that  as 
long  as  we  didn't  bother  them,  they  wouldn't 
bother  us."  Manv  of  the  defenseless  youths 
shot  said  they  recalled  seeing  victims  dragged 
from  the  campus  and   beaten. 

These  statements  reluted  official  claims 
that  the  patrolmen  merely  acted  to  save  the 
troubled  town  of  15.000  from  anarchv  bv 
2  100  black  students  (the  combined  enroll- 
ment of  State  and  adjoining  Claflin  College) 
and  aroused  passionate  sentiment  through- 
out South  Carolina  In  Negro  .  olltges 
throughout  the  state,  students  demonstrated 
and  demanded  changes  not  only  tor  Orange- 
burg, but  for  Negroes  throughout  the  Pal- 
metto State. 

riov  Roix>rt  E.  McNair,  who  once  uoasted 
of  racial  tranquility  in  south  Carolina  while 
tne  rest  of  the  country  lumed.  suddenly 
lound  himself  sitting  on  a  keg  ol  dyna- 
mite as  militants  and  moderates  ;uined  to 
bias'  hlin  lor  upholding  po'.lce  action.  Orange- 
burg newspaper  editorials  criticized  l:im  lor 
not  \iewlng  the  problems  objectively  With 
tempers  aroused  throughout  the  st.ae 
NAACP  President  Rev  A.  W  Holman  and 
Field  Coordinator  Rev  I.  Dcquency  New- 
man were  able  to  strengthen  member  chap- 
ters and  launch  a  M.ite-wicie  l  ovott  .1 
products  manufactured  In  Orangeburg.  The 
c.tVs  NAACP  chief.  Dr  Charles  H  'ih'  miw. 
announced  the  local  buy  black  "  drive  was 
!iO  95  percent  eifeclive 

National   Guardsmen  relaxed   their  watch 
on  the  town   and   the  curlew   following   the 
violence  was  gradually  ea.seu.  but  citv  officials 
nervouslv  watched  as  ClaHm  reiumed  classes 
and  :^tat"e  was  expected  to  follow  suit,  i-tu- 
(ientfi    returning    to    the    two    ichotl:-    had 
vowed  to  press  for  racial  refc  rms  uni.l  :hey 
met  total  success,  signalling  months  <.:  tur- 
moil   for   Orangeburg    They    returned    with 
bitter  memories  of   how   i. 0-year  old   Harvev 
Miller  was  shot  in  the  side  and  right  hand 
while  King  on  the  ground,  and  how  Robert 
Davis    a  Stale  student   from  Co'.umbia,  -sus- 
tained n  gur'.shoi  wound  near  th»'  stnne  ihat 
,  ould  permnaently  end  his  football  playing 
davs    Manv  expres.seu  blttern?,ss  (->cr  a  ^l:ite 
senior.    Mrs     Louise    Kelly,    ropcrtec'iy    '.ear- 
gassed  for  demanding  that  officers  allow  her 
t'j    drive    wounded    siuue:its    to    a    hospital 
about  a  mile  from  the  campus. 

SEVf  RAL  coeds  Wr.RE  BEATEN.  EYtW:TNFS5E5  S^Y 

The  memories  of  the  holocaust  will  corn- 
round  the  anger  they  already  have  over  the 
bowling  allev  integration  atteihpts  preced- 
ing it. "when  12  of  them  were  arrested  and 
several  female  students  were  beaten. 

Civil  rights  leaders  are  incensed  uver  'he 
shooting  and  an-ost  of  SNCC  Field  Secretary. 
Cleveland  Sellers,  an  Orangeburg  resident^ 
who  frequented  both  campuses  and  advi.sed 
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stadents  on  his  methods  to  achieve  equality. 
The  23-year-old  militant  was  shot  at  several 
times — while  he  shielded  himself  behind  a 
waste  can — before  suffering  a  superficial 
wound  under  the  left  arm  and  Jailed  in  Co- 
lumbia. 

He  was  held  under  $50,000  bond  Hater  re- 
duced to  $20,000,  with  li  stipulation  that  he 
stay  out  of  Orangeburg)  on  charges  ranging 
from  inciting  a  riot  to  hurling  the  piece  of 
wood  that  injured  a  highway  patrolman.  Po- 
lice officers  are  the  only  ones  who  believe 
Sellers  Is  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  Harold 
Riley,  a  20-year-old  State  psychology  major 
who  suffered  hip  and  heel  injuries,  said,  "I 
saw  him  most  of  the  time,  and  if  he  had  hit 
that  cop,  I  would  have  known  about  it."  Rev. 
Newman  accused  officers  of  "trying;  to  make 
Sellers  the  scapegoat  of  their  wrongdoings." 

Attractive.  African-coiffed  Mrs.  Sandy  Sel- 
lers, the  militant's  wife,  argued,  "Integrating 
t)owllng  alleys  Is  not  our  bag.  We  strive  for 
the  one  thing  that  will  result  in  true  dignity 
for  black  people.  '  Though  the  eventual  racial 
holocaust  revolved  around  Harry  K.  Floyd's 
refusal  to  desegregate  All-Star  Lanes,  the 
Orangeburg  protest  goes  much  deeper.  A  list 
of  gne\ances  presented  to  city  ofBcials  in- 
cluded Irregular  employment,  inadequacies 
of  U  S.  food  stamp>s  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams and  discrimination  of  the  local  draft 
board  and  Medicare  for  the  city's  only  hos- 
pital. 

SHOW     LriTLE     INTENTION     OF     MEETING     NEGRO 
DEMANDS 

Mayor  E.  O.  Pendarvis  named  a  bl-raclal 
committee  to  negotiate  the  grievances,  but 
the  effort  immediately  got  bogged  down  in 
black  vs  w^hite  dissension.  Dr.  Thomas 
charged  that  "hand-picked"  Negroes  on  the 
board  would  not  represent  the  true  feelings 
of  the  black  community,  and  whites  showed 
little  intention  of  meeting  the  demands 
White  Orangeburg,  in  fact,  seemed  more  con- 
cerned with  investigating  the  disturbance 
and  blaming  "influence  by  black  power 
agitators." 

The  task  before  the  local  NAACP  Is  combat- 
ing the  fears  of  apathies  that  moved  State 
and  Claflln  srudents  to  become  the  vanguard 
of  protest  in  Orangeburg.  Many  =tudents  are 
still  frlghteni'd.  especially  after  learning  that 
two  whites  drove  through  the  campus  firing 
weapons,  the  night  after  the  bowling  alley 
protest. 

South  Carolina  NAACP  leaders  are  confi- 
dent that  a  housewives'  phone  call  campaign 
against  Easter  shopping  in  Orangeburg  and 
the  Youth  Charters  door-to-door  selective 
buying  drive  will  be  successful.  Their  chief 
concern  is  over  what  will  happen  when  State 
and  Claflln  students — out  of  school  since  the 
patrolmen's  siege— return  to  classes.  Rev. 
Holnian  hoped  for  suspension  of  classes  until 
racial  tensions  eased,  but  Claflln  President 
Dr  H.  B.  Manning  decided  a  longer  layoff 
would  harm  his  students'  studies  and  State 
College  officials  were  expected  to  follovf  suit. 

^o  one  is  sure  Orangeburg's  troubles  are 
over.  Predicted  one  Negro  businessman,  "this 
could  be  the  new  Birmingham  or  Selma." 

I  Prom  Jet  magazine.  Mar.  7.  1968 1 
Mississippi  Police  Use  Tear  Gas  To  Quell 
School  Riots 
Police  in  Lorman.  Miss.,  us-ed  tear  gas  and 
gunfire  to  put  down  an  outbreak  at  predomi- 
lumtly  Negro  Alcorn  A  &  M  College.  Six  per- 
sons were  Injured.  Students  charged  that  the 
trouble  began  with  the  dismissal  of  three  stu- 
dents who  had  passed  out  campaign  litera- 
ture for  a  congressional  candidate  Charles 
Evers.  one  of  the  top  Negro  leaders  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  brother  of  slain  civil  rights  worker 
Medger  Evers.  J.  D.  Boyd,  president  of  the 
college,  said  the  students  were  dismissed  after 
they  cursed  him  when  he  accused  one  of  them 
of  being  drunk.  The  violence  which  centered 
in  two  of  the  dormitories  began  following  a 
student  demonstration  to  protest  the  dis- 
missals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  From   the  New  York  Times.   Feb.    15.   1968| 
Orangeburg   Calm   As  Guard  Patrols — Stu- 
dents   Mat    Be    Allowed    To    Return    to 
College  Sunday 

(By  Douglas  Robinson) 
Orangeburg,  S  C  .  February  14 — An  uneasy 
quiet  settled  in  the  city  of  Orangeburg  today 
as  units  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  High- 
way Patrol  continued  to  patrol  streets  near 
the  campus  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
College 

Armored  {>ersonnel  carriers  and  soldiers 
armed  with  rifles  blocked  the  entrances  to 
the  deserted  school,  which  was  the  scene  last 
week  of  rioting  that  left  three  Negro  students 
dead  and  34  persons  wounded. 

Henry  Lake,  a  personal  representative  of 
Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr.  said  that  if  the  ten- 
sion continued  to  ease,  students  at  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  school  and  those  at  the 
adjacent  Claflln  College,  also  largely  Negro, 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  return  on 
Sunday. 

Tlie  students,  more  than  2.500  of  them, 
were  sent  home  when  classes  were  suspended 
after  the  rioting. 

FORCE    NOW    reduced 

Mr  Lake  said  that  both  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Highway  Patrol  would  be  withdrawn 
before  the  students  returned,  "so  we  don't 
get  them  all  fired  up." 

Already  the  force  of  some  600  guardsmen 
has  been  reduced,  leaving  about  350  at  bar- 
ricades at  the  two  colleges  and  to  cruise  the 
streets  of  the  Negro  section  in  Jeeps  and 
trucks. 

Meantime,  the  Negro  community,  outraged 
by  what  it  believes  was  "pwlice  brutality  "  last 
week,  has  begun  what  one  Negro  leader  re- 
ferred to  as  a  •  nonbuylng  quarantine"  of 
white-owned  businesses  in  Orangeburg.  So 
far.  the  quarantine  has  been  about  60  per 
cent  successful. 

Although  most  white  businessmen  were 
disdainful  of  the  boycott,  one  pharmacist 
downtown  indicated  the  degree  of  pain  when 
he  said: 

•  Don't  let  anyone  fool  you.  this  hurts." 

MAJORITY    OF    POPULATION 

Negroes  make  up  62.9  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Orangeburg  County  and  their  buy- 
ing power  is  estimated  between  60  and  70 
percent. 

Local  businessmen,  however,  were  delighted 
today  when  the  nightly  curfew  was  shortened 
to  the  hours  of  9  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  Last  night. 
the  curfew  began  at  7  o'clock,  the  night  be- 
fore at  5. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Thomas  Jr.,  president  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  said 
that  efforts  to  form  a  biracial  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  in  the  city  would  lead 
to  "nothing  but  a  talkathon." 

COMMENTS    ON  COMMISSION 

"They  won't  have  any  power  so  I  Just 
decided  not  to  go  and  help  set  it  up."  he  said. 
•  I've  been  after  the  city  since  1950  to  start 
something  like  this,  but  it  won't  do  any 
good  unless  it's  led  by  the  N.A.A.C  P" 

The  violence  here  was  set  off  by  student 
efforts  to  desegregate  the  All  Star  bowling 
lanes  in  a  nearby  shopping  center.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  filed  suit  against  the 
bowling  center,  charging  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

in  another  development,  the  Orangeburg 
newspaper.  The  Times  and  Democrat,  in  its 
first  editorial  on  the  violence,  called  for  a 
study  by  the  state  legislature  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  not  only  of 
the  shootings,  but  also  of  an  alleged  black 
power  movement  at  the  two  colleges 

"As  to  State  College,  we  do  not  believe 
that  black  power  is  deeply  rooted."  the  edi- 
torial said.  "If  it  is  found  to  be  a  black 
power  cell,  then  it  should  be  closed,  and  no 
one.  white  or  Negro,  wants  that." 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  cleared. 
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then  the  administration  could  continue 
along  its  way  of  providing  a  comprehensive 
and  quality  educational  program  for  the 
young  people  of  the  state  for  which  It  was 
created  " 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.   Feb.  27.   19681 

Classes   Resumed   by    1.500   Negroes — South 

Carolina  State  Opens  17  Days  After  Strife 

( By  Douglas  Robinson » 

Orangeburg.  SC,  February  26  — Sinie 
1.500  Negro  students,  their  arms  filled  with 
books  and  their  eyes  wary  of  passing  whites, 
returned  this  morning  to  college.  The  i-.l- 
lege  closed  19  days  ago  after  the  student.s 
clashed  with  the  police  Three  youths  were 
killed  and  34  were  injured  at  that  time. 

Today  students  strolled  under  oak  trees 
draped  with  Spanish  moss  on  their  way  to 
closes  that  began  at  7:35  o'clock.  The  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  members  of  the  .Sr.ite 
Highway  Patrol,  who  had  sealed  off  the  col- 
lege from  the  community,  were  gone. 

A  mile  away,  however,  in  an  armory,  a  unit 
of  guardsmen  relaxed  on  cots — on  standby 
in  case  trouble  developed. 

Outside  a  motel  a  few  blocks  away,  24  hleh- 
way  patrol  radio  cruisers  were  lined  up  in  .% 
parking  lot. 

"All  of  us  here  have  experienced  a  loss  In 
our  family,"  the  students  were  told  by  M 
Maceo  Nance  Jr..  acting  president  of  the 
school,  at  a  morning  assembly  in  the  audi- 
torium. "You  don't  overcome  this  kind  of 
loss  in  a  day.  a  week,  a  month  or  even  a  year  ' 

appeal    for    CALM 

He  described  the  clash  with  the  police  as 
"one  of  the  darkest  moments  in  the  history 
of  thi.s  institution." 

Mr.  Nance  appealed  to  his  audience  to  re- 
main calm  and  reminded  them  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  investigating  the  inci- 
dent. 

But,  he  added  that  "Justice  in  itself  is  a 
slow  process  and  we'll  have  to  wait." 

He  also  encouraged  the  students  to  remain 
on  the  campus  as  much  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  when  there  is  a  10  P.M.  to 
6   A.M.  curfew  in   the  city  of  Orangeburg. 

■This  is  not  a  time  for  fooling 
around,"  he  said.  "We  must  puU  together  and 
together  will  overcome." 

George  Campbell,  a  senior  from  Charleston 
and  president  of  the  Campus  Chapter  of  the 
National  .Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  outlined  to  the  students 
a  five-page  list  of  demands  that  have  been 
submitted  to  city  and  state  officials. 

"We're  going  for  broke  on  this  thing." 
Mr.  Campbell  said  We  won't  stop  until  90 
per  cent  of  our  demands  are  met" 

This  list  of  demands,  which  is  called  the 
Orangeburg  Declaration,  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate suspension  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers responsible  for  "police  brutality,"  the 
inclusion  of  an  "equitable  number  of  Ne- 
groes" on  city,  county  and  state  police 
forces,  the  institution  of  an  Orangeburg  po- 
lice community  relations  program  and  the 
formation  of  a  fair  employment  commis- 
sion. 

The  encounter  with  the  state  highway 
patrol  grew  out  of  efforts  to  integrate  a  bowl- 
ing alley  in  Orangeburg.  The  police  had 
fought  with  demonstrators  two  nights  be- 
fore the  main  clash  on  the  night  of  Feb.  9. 
when  troopers  fired  shotguns  loaded  with 
buckshot  Into  a  milling  mass  of  students. 
NO    evidence    offered 

Sti^te  officials,  including  Gov.  Robert  E. 
McNair.  have  contended  that  the  students 
fired  first,.  However,  no  evidence  that  the 
students  were  armed  at  the  time  of  the 
shootings  has  been  reported.  A  state  trooper 
was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  heavy  object 
Just   before   the   firing  began. 

The  state  has  also  blamed  nonstudent.^ 
including  Cleveland  Sellers,  a  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordin- 
ating  Committee,   for  stirring   up   the  vio- 
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lence.  Mr.  Sellers  is  now  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary at  Columbia  where  he  is  being 
held  in  $20,000  bail. 

Students  have  told  newsmen  and  others 
that  Mr.  Sellers  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  incident. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1968 1 
Two  Negroes  Bowl 

Orangeburg.  SC  ,  February  26. — Two  Ne- 
uToes  Integrated  today  Orangeburg's  only 
bowling  alley,  three  weeks  after  attempts  to 
vreak  down  its  racial  barrier  touched  off 
•  idlence 

Barry  K.  Floyd,  owner  of  All-Star  Triangle 
Bowling  Lanes,  admitted  two  Negro  bowl- 
irs  lour  days  after  a  Federal  court  placed 
!iim  vmder  a  nondiscrimination  order. 

From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb  27.  1968 1 
No  Evidence  Pound 
Atlanta.  February  26. — The  Southern  Re- 
t:ional  Council  said  today  an  investigation 
of  the  deaths  of  the  three  students  during 
noting  in  Orangeburg  turned  up  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  students  had  pistols  fired  at 
'.he  police  from  the  crowd. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were  con- 
t:iuied  in  a  42-page  report  released  by  the 
council,  a  nonprofit  organization  financed  by 
loundations  and  individuals  to  conduct  re- 
search for  publication  primarily  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights. 

IFroni  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12.  1968) 
Carolina  Negroe.s  Bid  Guard  Depart— Plans 
for  Boycott  Mapped  at  Orangeburg  Meeting 

Orangeburg.  S.C.  February  11. — Eight 
hundred  Orangeburg  Negroes  called  today 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  National  Guard 
troops  from  the  city  and  made  plans  for  a 
boycott  of  white  businesses. 

Reacting  to  last  week's  racial  violence  that 
left  three  dead  and  some  50  persons  injured, 
the  Negroes  met  and  voted  overwhelming 
approval  of  a  broad  civil  rights  campaign. 

A  cross-section  of  the  city's  Negro  com- 
munity was  represented  at  the  meeting,  held 
in   the   Trinity   Methodist   Church. 

The  Negroes  also  called  for  "immediate 
su.spension  of  the  law  enforcement  officers 
responsible  for  the  police  brutality"  in  the 
Tliursday  night  incident  that  resulted  In  the 
three  deaths. 

Following  the  meeting  a  dusk-to-dawn 
curlew  went  into  effect  at  5  P.M.  for  the 
third  straight  night.  More  than  600  National 
Guard  troops  resumed  patrols.  The  nightly 
curfew  has  been  in  effect  since  Friday  by 
order  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr. 

The  Rev.  I  D'Quincey  Newman.  .South 
Carolina  field  director  for  the  National  Asso- 
cii-.tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  said  the  boycott  would  begin  at  once. 

WITH    NO    nonsense 

We  will  pursue  the  Implementation  of 
this  program  iinmediatley  v^'ith  no  nonsense." 
fie  Slid. 

Several  'declarations"  included  in  the 
.statement  adopted  at  the  meeting  were  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  student  bodies  of 
the  city's  two  predominantly  Negro  colleges — 
South  Carolina  State  and  Claflln.  The  South 
Carolina  State  campus  was  the  scene  of 
Thursday  night's  violence. 

The  statement  called  for  the  state  to  make 
adequate  restitution  to  families  of  the  three 
dead  and  the  50  injured. 

No  deadline  was  set  for  the  boycott,  which 
is  to  continue  until  action  is  taken  to  comply 
■with  a  list  of  objectives.  The  list  Includes: 
placing  Negroes  in  appointive  county  and 
city  Jobs;  adding  "an  equitable  number  of 
Negroes'  to  local  and  stale  police  forces;  and 
elimination  of  the  Orangeburg  County  dual 
school  system  together  with  full  integration 
and  the  busing  of  pupils  for  racial  balance. 
We   call   upon   the   total   Negro   commu- 
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nlty  and  other  interested  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  no-buying  quarantine  with 
shopping  to  be  confined  to  Negro  businesses.  " 
the  statement  said. 

Dr  C.  H  Thomas  Jr.,  local  N.A.A.C  P  presi- 
dent, said  that  Negroes  comprised  62.9  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Orangeburg  County 
and  that  their  buying  power  in  the  city  of 
17.000  population  was  between  60  and  70 
per  cent. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  campaign  will 
be  desegregation  of  the  city's  only  bowling 
alley  Efforts  to  integrate  the  facility  led  to 
the  student  demonstrations  and  the  violence 
last  week 

Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  that  classes 
at  South  Carolina  State  College  had  been 
suspended  Indefinitely. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   13.  1968 1 
Carolina   Youth   Was  Shot  in   Back — Doc- 
tors Study    Bodies  or  Three   Negroes   in 

Orangeburg 

Orangeburg.  S.C.  February  12. — Doctors 
who  examined  the  i)odies  of  three  Negro 
students  who  were  killed  Thursday  night  in 
racial  violence  said  today  that  one  ol  lh'?m 
had  died  of  a  wound  in  the  Ijack. 

No  autopsy  was  perlormed  on  the  bodies, 
and  Coroner  Joe  A.  Dickey  said  he  would 
say  nothing  more  to  newsmen  until  after 
inquests  were  held  No  date  for  the  inquests 
was  set 

An  undertaker  had  indicated  earlier  tliat 
another  of  the  dead  students  had  been  shot 
in  the  back,  but  Dr.  Albert  Wolfe,  who  exam- 
ined the  body  of  17-year-old  Delano  Middle- 
ton,  said  the  youth  had  been  killed  by  a 
single  bullet  that  entered  the  chest  from 
the  front  and  struck  his  heart.  Young  Middle- 
ton,  a  high  school  student  whose  mother 
worked  at  South  Carolina  State  College  here, 
was  burled  today. 

Dr.  Roy  C.  Campbell  said  that  Sam  Ham- 
mond. 18.  a  student  at  South  Carolina  State 
from  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla..  had  died  of  a 
wound  in  the  left  pan  of  his  upper  back. 

Dr.  Campbell  said  that  Henry  Smith.  18. 
of  Marion.  S.C.  also  of  South  Carolina  State, 
had  died  of  a  fatal  wound  in  the  right  side 
near  the  front  of  the  lx)dy  and  two  more 
in  the  right  side  above  the  hip  bone  There 
was  also  a  wound  in  the  right  side  of  the 
neck. 

GUARDSMEN   WILL  STAY 

In  Columbia.  Gov  Robert  E.  McNair  indi- 
cated after  a  meeting  with  the  board  oi 
trustees  of  South  Carolina  State  College  that 
National  Guardsmen  would  remain  on  duty 
indefinitely  in  Orangeburg  He  said  that  no 
date  had  been  set  for  reopening  the  school 
but  that  it  would  reopen.  Also  attending  the 
meeting  was  the  college's  acting  president.  M. 
Maceo  Nance. 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Orangeburg  yester- 
day, more  than  800  Negroes  had  asked  for 
the  removal  of  the  guardsmen.  The  Negroes 
also  called  for  a  boycott  of  white  business 
establishments  until  a  list  of  grievances  was 
resolved,  and  the  boycott  began  today. 

Meanwhile.  Federal  District  Judge  J.  Rob- 
ert Martin  ordered  a  hearing  Thursday  in 
Charleston  for  the  owner  and  operators  of 
a  bowling  alley  in  Orangeburg.  Segregationist 
practices  at  the  lanes  were  the  objects  of 
student  protests  that  touched  off  demon- 
strations last  week  that  ultimately  led  to 
violence. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  in  Wash- 
ington filed  suit  Saturday  against  the  bowl- 
ing center.  All-Star  Triangle.  Inc..  charging 
violation  of  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  .^ct  of  1964  The 
establishment  has  a  snack  bar  on  the  prem- 
ises, 

[From  the  New  York  Times.   Feb.  29.   19681 
Sti^dent  Wounded  in  South  To  Return 
Columbia.  S.C.  Febrtiary  28.— Robert  Lee 

Davis    Jr.    has   received    permission    from    a 
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doctor  to  return  to  college  despite  u  bullet 
lodged  in  his  back. 

A  sophomore  at  South  Carolina  Stale  Col- 
lege in  Orangeburg,  Mr.  Davis.  19  years  old. 
hopes  also  to  play  football  again.  A  rifle  bullet 
narrowly  missed  his  spinal  cord  and  para- 
lyzed him  below  the  waist 

A  6-foot-4-lnch.  220-pound  quarterback 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  professional 
scouts  during  his  Ireshman  year  in  1966.  Mr 
Davis  was  cheerful  at  his  home  here  yester- 
day after  a  visit  to  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 

Classes  reopened  Monday  lor  the  approxi- 
mately 1,500  other  students  ol  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  institution,  which  was  shut 
down  17  days  earlier  after  three  student* 
were  killed  and  more  tlian  30  injured  by  gun- 
fire by  highway  patrolmen. 

The  police  said  they  had  been  tired  at  first, 
but  Mr.  Davis  said  In  an  interview: 

"We  weren't  shooting  anything." 

There  have  been  published  reports  that 
Davis  was  paralyzed  for  life,  but  he  was  able 
to  walk  out  of  the  hosplt.;il  without  support 
when  released  a  week  ago.  but  says  he  Is  too 
weak  to  stay  on  his  leet  \ery  long  at  a  lime. 
Davis  lost  30  pounds  in  the  hospital,  spend- 
ing more  than  a  week  m  an  intensive  care 
unit,  and  still  complains  ol  "a  little  pain  in 
the  side" 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb     10     I968| 

Curfew  Imposed  by  Ciovernor  i.n 
Orangeburg.  S  C. 

Orangeburg,  SC  .  Feb  9  (AP)  Gov  Roo- 
ert  E.  .McNair  put  this  college  town  under  a 
night  time  curfew  today  and  said  black 
power  advocates  had  sparked  the  violence  m 
which  three  Negro  students  were  shot  to 
death. 

Within  minutes  after  the  curfew  became 
efl'ective  at  5  P.M..  stores,  lousinesses  and 
theatres  were  closed  Only  jjolice  were  on  the 
sidewalks. 

Cars  were  allowed  on  the  .streets,  but  there 
were  few  of  them. 

The  Governor  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  Orangeburg  after  the  three  students 
were  killed  and  37  persons  wounded  when 
Negroes  and  policemen  exchanged  yunhre 
last  night.  It  was  the  lourth  night  of  violence 
on  or  near  the  adjoining  campuses  of  South 
Carolina  State  College  and  Claflln  College. 

An  informed  .state  police  source  s.ild  :i 
check  early  tonight  showed  that  there  were 
only  35  students  in  dormitories  at  S  C.  State 
and  45  at  Claflln.  The  combined  student 
bodies  number  2.500  to  2.600  The  students 
left  the  campuses  for  their  homes. 

The  Governor  said  the  curfew  would  last 
until  G  A.M.  tomorrow  and  will  be  relni- 
posed  at  5  P.M.  Saturday"  until  the  situation 
eases 

request  to  white  house 

President  .Johnson  and  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  were  asked  by  the  state  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  to  send  National 
Guard  troops  from  "neutral  areas  outside  of 
South  Carolina." 

In  a  telegram,  ihe  organization  said  out- 
of-state  guardsmen  were  needed  "to  guar- 
antee safety  of  Negro  citizens  and  students  " 

The  Justice  Department  said  it  had  re- 
ceived the  request,  but  declined  comment. 
The  White  House  said  it  had  not  received  the 
telegram. 

About  600  National  Guardsmen  are  in 
Orangeburg.  Many  of  them  are  deployed  to 
help  the  state  police  seal  off  the  virtually 
deserted  campuses  of  t,wo  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  and  to  sUind  guard  near  the 
city's  downtown  business  district.  Others 
stood  by  at  the  armory 

A  spokesman  said  the  guardsmen,  armed 
with  rifles  and  bayonets,  had  orders  to  keep 
their  ammunition  in  their  pockets  unless 
their  lives  were  threatened. 

The  outburst  of  shooting  started  last  night 
when  state  troopers  and  National  Guardsmen 
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aiieinpied    to    push    students    back   onto   a 
campus  to  douse  Hres  they  had  started. 

Governor  McNalr  said.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  the  incident  la.st  night  was 
sparked  bv  black  power  advocates  who  rep- 
resented only  a  small  minority  of  the  total 
student  bodies"  at  the  schools 

The  Governor  said  the  trouble  had  been 
caused  bv  Cleveland  Sellers.  23  years  old. 
state  coordinator  for  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Mr  Sellers,  who  suffered  minor  shotgun 
wounds  in  the  shooting,  was  arrested  last 
night  at  Orangeburg  and  held  under  $50,000 
bond  at  the  South  Carolina  penitentiary  at 
Columbia.  ^  ^      .. 

Maceo  Nance  Jr  .  acting  president  of  South 
Carolina  State,  said  the  atmosphere  on  the 
campus  was  'very  tense"  today  and  that 
classes  had  been  indefinitely  suspended. 

P.irents  began  arriving  in  Orangeburg 
about  7  AM.  to  take  students  home.  The 
Governor's  office  and  the  state  chapter  of  the 
N  A  A  C  P  made  plans  to  send  buses  to  trans- 
port students  to  major  cltlee  in  South  Caro- 

The  S*v  A  W  Halman  of  Aiken,  president 
of  the  state  chapter  of  the  rights  group,  said 
his  organization  had  set  up  a  steering  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  ot  students,  to  help 
bring  order  to  the  campuses. 

The  students  killed  lost  night  were  Samuel 
Hammond.  18  vears  old.  of  Port  Lauderdale. 
Pli  a  freshman:  Delano  Mlddleton,  17.  an 
Orangeburg  high  school  pupil,  and  Henry 
smith  18  of  Marion.  S.  C.  a  sophomore. 
Hammond  and  Smith  were  students  at  South 

Carolina  SUte.  '         ^    ^      v, 

\  spokesman  for  the  school  said  the  three 
were  'in  a  erroup  on  which  patrolmen  were 
charging." 

Governor  McNair.  calling  it  one  of  the 
saddest  davs  in  tht  history  of  South  Caro- 
lina." said  the  deaths  and  injuries  came  only 
ift«r  a  long  period  of  sniper  fire  from  the 
campus  "and  not  until  an  officer  had  been 
felled  during  his  efforts  to  protect  life  and 
propertv." 

The  Governor  said.  "Although  the  patrol- 
mans  injury  was  caused  by  some  type  of 
thrown  missile,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
at  that  instant  that  he  had  been  shot." 

•The  other  patrolmen,  with  Instructions  tp 
protect  themselves  and  others,  responded 
with  gunfire."  he  continued 

The  officer.  D    J.  Shealy.  was  s,truck  by  a 

club.  ^   ,     ^ 

Mr.  McNair  said  the  .seriousness  of  last 
nighfs  racial  disorder  had  been  compounded 
bv  the  theft  of  some  riffes  by  sttidents  from 
the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  arsenal  on 
the  campus  of  S.  C.  State.  He  said  the  weap- 
ons were  returned  early  today  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  R.OT.C.  Commander. 

However.  Col.  Walter  Mebane.  the  com- 
mander discounted  reports  that  weapons 
had  been  stolen  from  the  armory.  But  he 
said  a  quantltv  of  .22-callber  bullets  had  not 
been  accounted  for.  He  added  that  windows 
in  the  armory  were  broken  after  the  outburst 
of  shooting. 

The  racial  unrest  in  Orangeburg  began 
Monday  night  with  a  r.x:k-throwlng  demon- 
stration against  the  All-Star  Bowling  Lanes, 
a  privately  owned  bowling  alley  that  is  op- 
erated  by'  Harry  K.  Floyd  on  a  segregated 

basis.  .     ^   J   V.     „ 

Mr  Plovd  said  Negro  students  had  been 
trying  to  "integrate  the  establishment  since 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  bowling  allev  is  one  of  the  few  public 
facilities  in  Orangeburg  that  is  not  inte- 
grated. Most  restaurants  and  Orangeburg  s 
four  theaters  are  patronized  by  Negroes. 

BROWN     .\HD    Wn-KINS    PROTEST 

Roy  Wllkins.  executive  director  of  the 
N  A  A  C  P..  said  Yesterday  in  a  telegram  to 
Governor  McNair  that  the  rights  organiza- 
tion was  "shocked  and  outraged"  over  the 
killing  of  three  Negro  students  and  the 
wounding  of  almost  50  others  In  three  nights 
of  rioting  in  Orangeburg. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  WUklns's  telegram  asked  for  a  "prompt 
and  thorough  investigation"  of  the  shootings. 

"We  protest  this  shooting  and  call  upon 
your  office  to  halt  it  and  to  discipline  those 
responsible."  the  telegram  said. 

And  the  Student  Nonviolent  Cxjrdinating 
Committee.  In  a  statement  read  publicly  by 
Its  chairman.  H.  Rap  Brown,  yesterday  said 
that  "we  will  not  forget  the  Orangeburg  mas- 
sacre and  we  will  revenue." 
'  Brown  in  a  news  conference  at  the  com- 
mittee's  headquarters   at    100   Fifth   Avenue. 

said :  ,  , 

•Let  white  America  know  that  the  name  of 

the  game  is  tit  for  tat.  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 

tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  a  life  for  a  life." 

Asked   to   be   specific   about   the   threat   of 

revenge.  Brown  said.  "Thafs  for  us  to  know 

and  you  to  find  out." 
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Sooth  Carolina  Youths  Woonds  Studied 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
Orangeburg,  S  C,  February  11.— Delano 
Mlddletons  body  lay  in  Jones  Funeral  Home 
tonight  with  wounds  in  the  left  arm.  thts 
side — and  possibly  in  the  back. 

Mlddleton.  17.  was  one  of  three  young 
Negroes  killed  Thursday  night  when  local 
and  State  police  moved  in  to  put  down  a 
disturbance  on  the  South  Carolina  State 
College  campus. 

Henry  Lake.  Gov.  Robert  McNalr's  special 
representative  on  the  Orangeburg  crisis,  said 
today  he  did  not  have  the  reports  on  the 
partial  autopsies  performed  on  the  bodies. 
Coroner  Joe  Dickey  would  say  only  that  hos- 
pital surgeons  had  extracted  bullets  or  pel- 
lets from  the  bodies.  The  FBI  said  It  is 
investigating  "all  circumstances"  of  the 
deaths. 

Dr.  Albert  Wolfe,  a  white  surgeon  who 
tried  to  save  Middleton's  life,  said  the  body 
had  five  wounds — apparently  from  .shotgun 
pellets.  He  said  there  were  three  wounds  in 
the  left  forearm,  one  in  the  heart,  and  one  in 
the  left  side. 

Funeral  director  Edward  T.  Jones,  a  Negro, 
said  there  were  two  wounds  In  Middleton's 
left-front  side,  near  the  heart,  others  in  his 
left  arm  >ind  one  in  his  back. 

Jones  showed  a  newsman  three  bloody 
garments — a  >;reen  Army  fatigue  shirt,  a 
light-blue  knit  long  sleeve  shirt  antl  a  white 
tee  shirt— that  he  said  he  took  from  Middle- 
ton's  body.  All  three  have  a  three-qtiarter 
inch  hole  in  the  upper  right  part  of  the  back 
of  the  shirts.  There  is  no  exit  wound  in  the 
front. 

Jones  also  embalmed  the  body  of  Samuel 
Hammon.  18.  a  student  from  Port  Lauderdale. 
Pla.    There    is    no    dispute    on    Hammonds 

He  was  killed  with  one  shot  in  the  midple 
of  the  back,  according  to  both  Jones  and 
Dr.  Roy  C.  Campbell,  a  white  surgeon  at 
Orangebiu-g  Regional  Hospital  who  had  tried 
to  save   the  youth. 

Campbell  also  operated  on  Henry  Smith. 
18.  of  Marlon.  S.C.  He  said  Smith  was  shot 
five  times — three  times  in  the  abdomen,  once 
in  the  right  shoulder  Jnd  once  through  the 
neck.  The  shot  that  went  through  the  neck 
could  have  entered  from  either  the  front  or 
rear,  Campbell  said.  The  others  entered  from 
the  side  or  front. 

Smiths  body  is  in  Marion.  A  funeral  direc- 
tor there  said  he  had  been  ordered  not  to 
talk  about  the  wounds.  He  would  not  say 
who  gave  the  order. 

The  Negro  funeral  director  here  and  the 
two  white  doctors  all  agreed  that  the  wounds 
in  the  three  bodies  were  small  round  holes 
probably  caused  by  shotgun  pellets  rather 
than  rifle  bullets.  Lake,  the  Governor's  aide, 
said  most  State  troopers  carried  shotguns 
although  some  had  carbines. 

Lake,  a  28-year-old  lawyer,  said  that  "It 
is  entirely  conceivable"  that  the  youths 
might  have  been  shot  in  the  side  or  ba^k. 


"There  were  about  100  people  up  there 
when  the  firing  started.  They  could  hi.ve 
been  standing  facing  different  ways  or  they 
could  have  been  running  away.  There  wasn't 
Just  one  volley.  There  were  several." 

Thirty-six  students  were  treated  at  the 
Orangeburg  Hospital  for  gunshot  wounds 
Thursday  night.  Ten  were  kept  for  treBtmein 
Two  are  still   there. 

They  are  Harvey  Miller,  15.  who  went  to 
high  school  with  Mlddleton,  and  Ernp?t 
Carson.  17.  a  freshman  at  South  Carolina 
State. 

Miller  said  he  was  lying  on  the  grovind 
seeking  cover  when  he  was  shot  in  the  rmht 
side  and  leg.  Carson  said  he  was  tirst 
wounded  in  the  heel  with  a  shotgun  pellet. 
and  fell  to  the  ground  Then  he  was  .-hot 
five  more  times  in  the  right  leg. 

Carson  denied  that  Black  Power  leaders 
organized  Thursday  night's  demonstration 
or  that  they  fomented  trouble,  as  the  pii'.ice 
assert.  'None  of  the  kids  at  the  school  know 
who  they  are."  he  said,  about  so-called  Black 
Power  leaders.    "We  don't  go  for  that." 
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I  From    the    Washington     iDC^     Post.    Feb 
13.     19681 
Tragedy   at  Orangeburg 
The  unfortunate  events  at  Orangeburt;  ;  i?t 
week  are  still  not  altogether  clear.  And  per- 
haps   it    is    in    the    nature    of    such    coill- 
slons  between  authority  and  mobs  that  -he 
evidence  is  so  difficult  to  obtain    But  it  i- 
unlikelv  that  the  facts  when  and  if  divulced 
will  alter  two  basic  conclusions  about  .'=uch 
civil  disorders. 

It  is.  in  the  first  place,  quite  clear  \hr. 
when  a  hostile  mob  and  police  authonv.f- 
confront  each  other  the  risks  of  injury  .'.nii 
death  are  verv  high.  All  it  takes  to  precipi'.if 
calamity  is  an  act  tha:  makes  one  ?idr  .  r 
both  convinced  that  the  resort  to  violenr. 
has  commenced.  Apparently  the  poller 
thought  they  were  being  attacked  with  i^rm^ 
And  so  they  fired  on  the  crowd. 

Properly'    d.sctplined     forces     would     ::< 
have  done  so.  Police  and  militia  alike  i.ce  ; 
to  be  trained  in  restraint,  and  so  well  tr.uno  ; 
as  to  persist  in  restrained  use  of  force  tmdt : 
extreme  provocation. 

There  is  no  racial  or  economic  problem  ;:. 
Orangeburg  that  could  not  have  been  solv:  : 
more  easily  without  this  bloodshed.  It  -.v; 
take  inspired  leadership  now  to  put  b.i  .-. 
into  orderly  operation  the  two  colleges  wiv.c.. 
have  been"  demoralized.  It  will  take  a  :.i  ' 
spirit  in  Orangeburg  to  remove  the  dtscr::ii.- 
natory  policies  that  aroused  the  antagonu:. 
of  the  Negro  students. 

The  lesson  of  Orangeburg  is  that  deliberate 
unfairness  toward  a  large  segment  of  nnv 
community's  population  is  bound  to  provose 
opposition  and  likely  to  produce  violence  and 
that  violence  may  take  the  lives  of  citizens 
without  curing  the  unfairness.  Must  every 
community  learn  these  lessons  by  its  own 
calamities? 


[From  the  Washington  iDC.)-  Post.  Feb.  15. 
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FBI  Report  in  2  Weeks  Expected  on  S.C.  Riot 

Orangeburg.  S.C,  February  14.— FBI  agents 
said  today  they  expect  to  complete  their  re- 
port on  racial  violence  in  this  small  college 
within  two  weeks  and  present  their  findings 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Three  Negro  students  were  killed  and  36 
other  persons  Injured  last  Thursday  night 
wi  en  students  clashed  with  police  over  tne 
refusal  of  a  bowling  alley  operator  to  admit 

Negroes.  „  ,    j    „ 

Special  agent  in  charge  Charles  Deford  re- 
fused comment  when  asked  what  tack  tne 
FBI  investigation  was  taking. 

A  local  newspaper  Wednesday  editonauy 
asked  the  FBI  to  investigate  the  confronta- 
tion that  took  place  between  State  patrol- 
men and  students  on  the  campus  of  Soutn 
Carolina   State    College,    and   the   extent  to 


which  "Black  Power"  elements  had  Infiltrated 
the  college. 

Police  say  they  were  fired  on  first,  but  stu- 
dents and  Negro  leaders  claim  the  highway 
patrolmen  did  not  have  sufficient  provoca- 
tion to  fire  into  a  crowd  of  students  with 
shotguns  and  rifles. 

iProm  the  Washington  iD.C.i  Post,  Feb.  13, 
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Four   HuNDRno  and   Firrv   Attend   Rites   in 
South    Carolina    for    Victtm    in    Campus 
Riot 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
Orangeburg.  S.C.  February  12 -Carnation 
and  chrysanthemum  petals  wilted  In  the  heat 
of  two  television  kleig  lights  and  fell  to  the 
red-carpeted  floor. 

Delano  Mlddleton  was  buried  today  In  a 
mahogany  casket 

His  older  brother  Duerwcod.  21.  sobbed  un- 
controllably during  the  40-mtnute  service. 
His  mother.  Mr.s.  Arthur  B  Mlddleton.  wept 
softly  and  murmured.  "My  son.  my  son." 

Mlddleton.  17.  and  two  other  Negro  stu- 
dents were  killed  Thursday  when  police  fired 
on  a  crowd  of  abcut  100  students  on  the 
South  Carolina  State  College  campus. 

Police  said  they  shot  only  to  protect  them- 
selves from  sniper  hre.  Students  dispute 
this,  saying  there  was  no  sniping  and  that 
the  police  attack  was  unprovoked. 

Two  hundred  persons  lammed  into  the 
Warren  Chapel  Baptist  Church  while  another 
250  stood  outside  in  bright  sunshine  and  50- 
degree  weather.  The  only  white  person  at 
:'.>e  service,  aside  from  newsmen,  was  a 
Catholic  priest  from  Orangeburg. 

•Help  The  ungodly  men  of  Orangeburg 
realize  that  they  will  have  to  reap  what  they 
sow."  Intoned  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Harvey.  His 
prayer  was  punctviated  by  cries  of  ""iTes. 
Lord!  "  and  scbs  from  the  crowd. 

Ten  garlands  and  wreaths  covered  the 
casket.  One  came  from  Wilkinson  High 
School,  where  Mlddleton  was  a  basketball  and 
football  standout.  More  than  half  the  crowd 
was  made  up  of  hlgh-.«chool-age  youths. 

The  others  killed  with  Mlddleton  during 
demonstrations  over  a  segregated  bowling 
alley  were  Samuel  Hammond  of  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale. Fla..  and  Henry  Smith  of  Marlon.  S.C. 
both  18-year-old  South  Carolina  State  Stu- 
dents. Sriiith  will  be  buried  In  Marion  Tues- 
day. .Services  for  Hammond  have  not  been 
announced. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  downtown  district  of 
Orangeburg  today,  a  boycott  was  begun 
against  v.hlte  businesses  as  a  way  of  pressing 
a  broad  range  of  erievances  about  racial  dls- 
'.  rumination  in  Orangeburs?. 

White  merchants  reported  little  If  any  de- 
cline in  Negro  customers  and  reporters  saw 
many  Negroes  enterine  white  stores  despite 
the  NAACP-sponsored  boycott. 

T-vvo  chief  NAACP  demands  are  the  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  the  600  National  Guards- 
men on  duty  and  the  suspension  of  police- 
men who  killed  the  youths.  But  Gov.  Ro'oert 
E.  McNair  said  today  the  Guard  will  stay  in 
Orangeburg  as  long  as  necessary,  and  the  po- 
lice said  they  would  not  suspend  anyone  while 
an  FBI  investigation  of  the  Incident  is  being 
conducted. 

The  Governor  met  for  five  hours  with  South 
Carolina  State's  8-man  Board  of  Trustees  and 
President  M.  Maceo  Nance  Jr  McNair  said  no 
decision  v.as  reached  on  reopening  the  pre- 
dominantly Nejro  school  of  1800  students. 

Classes  have  also  been  suspended  at  Calflln 
University,  a  Negro  school  immediately  adja- 
cent to  South  Carolina  State. 

In  another  development.  McNair's  per- 
sonal representative  in  Orangeburg.  Henry 
Lake,  said  that  seven  rifles  and  an  unde- 
termined amount  of  ammunition  stolen  from 
South  Carolina  State's  ROTC  arsenal  Thtws- 
day  night  could  not  have  been  used  for  snip- 
ing, as  police  had  earlier  suspected. 

Lake  said  investigation  revealed  the  rifles 
and  ammunition  were  taken  after  the  slay- 
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mgs.  not  before,  and  were  returned  to  the 
arsenal  within  20  minutes  He  said  some  am- 
munition is  still  unaccounted  for.  but  he  did 
not  know  how  much. 


IFrom   the  Washington    (DC.   Post,  Feb.  '26. 
19681 
WiLKiNS  Cites  Tragedy 
Orangeburg.  S.C.  February  25  -  Roy  Wll- 
kins. executive  director  of  the  NAACP  called 
on  Gov.  Robert  McNair  today  to  admit  that 
the  fatal  sho:;ting  of  three  Negro  students  at 
Orangeburg     by    state    highway    patrolmen 
early  this  month  was  '  a   ir.iglc  error." 

"I  expect  that  as  a  man  he  Is  sick  .is  some 
of  us  are  ab.-^iut  this."  Wllkins  said,  'but  let 
him  say  the  State  was  wrong  and  see  where 
we  can  go  from  there." 

Wllkins  cautioned  his  audience.  "You  do 
not  have  to  burn  the  town  down"  to  achieve 
its  civil  rights  goals. 

He  spoke  in  White  Hall  at  South  Carolina 
State  College  where  State  trooprrs  shot  three 
students  to  death  and  wounded  more  than  30 
the  night  of  Feb.  8.  Classes  resume  at  the 
college  Monday. 

Wllkins  stated  that  reports  that  police  at 
Orangeburg  were  the  targets  of  sniper  fire 
that  night  are  part  of  a  pattern  which  he 
said  has  brought  violence  to  (.iher  Negro  col- 
lege campuses  and  riots  to  Detroit  and  oUier 
cities.  He  said  that  pattern  "casts  an  omi- 
nous shadow"  that  could  result  In  a  resump- 
tion   of    racial    rioting   during    the    summer. 


STEP   FORWARD   IN    POLITICAL 
FINANCE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

.■f     NKW    .lERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  .Jer.sey.  Mr. 


Speaker,  our  esteemed  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Morris  K.  Udall.  of  Arizona, 
was  honored  recently  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  his  hometown  of  Tucson.  It 
was  not  the  first  and  undoubtedly  will 
not  be  the  last  such  event  in  American 
political  affairs,  but  it  has  significance  in 
two  or  thi-ee  respects  which  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  other  Members. 

First  of  all,  we  should  reflect  on  the 
opprobrium  cast  upon  such  fundraising 
functions  only  a  year  or  so  ago  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  celebrated  cases.  At  that 
time,  we  should  recall,  it  became  fash- 
ionable to  condemn  all  politicians  who 
used  or  were  aided  by  this  method  of 
raising  dollars  for  the  expenses  associ- 
ated with  seeking  or  holding  public  of- 
fice. However,  we  should  also  lecall  that 
it  was  Mo  Udall  who  came  to  the  defense 
of  the  Congress  and  politicians  generally 
in  a  national  magazine  article  last  fall, 
arguing  that  the  costs  of  our  political 
process  .'Should  be  spread  more  evenly 
throughout  our  population  and  that, 
until  better  means  were  found,  fundrais- 
ing techniques  such  as  testimonial 
dinners  are  proper  and  legitimate  devices 
for  meeting  political  expenses  and  the 
semiofficial  expenses  arising  from  polit- 
ical office. 

Second,  this  function  for  Congress- 
man Ud.^ll  has  significance  because  he 
has  broken  new  ground  in  his  decision 
to  leave  all  funds  in  the  control  of  the 
dinner  committee.  None  of  the  proceeds 
will  go  directly  to  Mr.  Udall.  Instead,  the 
committee   will   retain   the   funds   and, 


when  its  officers  appi'ove.  make  pay- 
ment for  the  printing  of  newsletters,  the 
preparation  of  radio  tapes  and  tele- 
vision films,  the  tabulation  of  question- 
uaii'es  and  other  sei"vices  as.socialed  with 
Mo's  congre.ssional  career. 

In  his  article  of  last  fall  Mo  spoke  of 
this  kind  of  use  for  dinner  proceeds.  He 
wrote : 

Former  senator  Paul  Douglas,  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  frugal  men  ever  to  serve  In 
C'iiigre.ss.  ha^called  this  kind  of  testimonial 
tlie  "mast  effective  and  decent  device  that 
has  yet  been  developed." 

And.  this  makes  my  third  point,  for  on 
this  important  occasion  Senator  Douglas 
went  all  the  way  to  Tucson  to  t€ll  the 
people  of  Arizona  what  he  thinks  of 
Congressman   Udall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection  I  will 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
items  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  The  first  is  the  text  of  a  news 
release  from  the  Udall  dinner  commit- 
tee setting  forth  its  plan  for  handling 
of  funds.  The  second  is  the  text  of  Sena- 
tor Douglas'  remarks,  in  which  further 
comment  is  made  on  the  subject  of 
political  finance. 

Release  of  Udall  Dinner  Committee.  April 

29.  1968 

The   testimonial    dinner   for   Congressman 

Morris  K.  Udall  was  a  huge  success,  members 

of   the   dinner  committee   announced  today. 

hut  Udall  win  never  see  any  of  the  proceeds. 

After  meeting  ^11  expenses  the  committee 

said   it   will   be   left   with   over   ^30  000   from 

the  fund-raising  affair  at  the  Pioneer  Hotel. 

Guests  included   former  Sen    Paul   Eiouglas 

...f    Illinois    and    Secretary    ol     the    Inu>rior 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 

All  of  the  money  raised  through  the  $75-a- 
plate  dinner  will  co  into  a  special  fund  con- 
trolled by  officers  of  the  dinner  committee 
for  Udall's  benefit.  The  fund  will  make  dis- 
bursements for  the  congressman's  campaign 
expenses  this  year  and  will  pay  for  printing 
of  his  official  newsletters,  preparation  of  radio 
and  television  reports  and  other  activities 
directly  associated  with  his  duties  as  a  con- 
tre.ssman 

The  committee  said  the  plan  lor  handling 
the  funds  was  proposed  by  Udall  as  a  means 
of  guaranteeing  to  dinner  contributors  that 
their  money  Is  used  solely  for  expenses  asso- 
ciated wltli  his  campaigning  for  and  hold- 
ing office,  and  not  for  his  personal  use. 

All  expenditures  of  the  Udall  dinner  fund 
win  be  open  for  examination  by  contributors 
cr  by  repre.sentatives  of  the  press,  the  com- 
mittee said. 

Officers  of  the  Udall  dinner  fund,  ap- 
pointed by  George  Rosenberg,  chairman  of 
the  dinner  committee,  are  J.  M.  Sakrlson. 
president  of  Pima  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation: S.  T.  Chandler.  Tucson  attorney;  and 
Aaron  Paul.  CP.A. 

"Public  confidence  in  our  candidates  and 
public  officials  Is  essential  In  our  kind  of 
iiovernment,"  Udall  told  members  of  the  din- 
ner committee.  "I  hope  these  small  steps 
will  assist  in  maintaining  that  confidence." 


Speech   by  Paul  H.  Doi-glas  at  Dinner  for 

Congressman  Morris  Udall.  Tucson,  Ariz.. 

Pioneer  Hotel.  .'Vpril  27.   1968 

My  good  friend.  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
one  of  the  greatest  conservationists  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Morris  Udall.  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Congressmen  of  recent 
limes,  and  all  the  far  flung  Udall  family  fel- 
low DemocratB.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
Friends : 

It  is  both  a  gre.-.t  pleasure  and  honor  to  be 
u-ith  you  to  show  our  affection  and  high 
regard"  for  Morris  Udall.  We  want  to  demon- 
strate this  in  a  practical  way  by  furnishing 
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him  with  some  of  the  funds  which  he  badly 
needs  if  he  is  to  continue  to  serve  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  Indeed  the  whole  nation  in 
Congress  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  here 
-tonight  with  his  brother  and  predecessor. 
Stewart,  who  after  a  splendid  career  In  Con- 
gress has  gone  on  to  deserved  honor  and  In- 
nuence  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Arizona 
has  many  natural  wonders  and  resources, 
such  as  the  Colorado  River  and  its  Grand 
Canyon,  but  I  would  say  that  the  whole  Udall 
family  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources 
which  Arizona  has.  and  it  is  important  that 
they  along  with  the  Canyon  and  redwoods  be 
conserved  In  the  national  service. 

Morris,  or  Mo.  as  you  affectionately  call 
him.  is  truly  a  magnificent  Congressman. 
He  represents  your  District  and  Arizona  very 
effectively  in  the  same  fashion,  although  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  as  your  beloved 
Carl  Havden  who  has  represented  Arizona  for 
over  a  half  century  He  works  hard  to  lielp 
individual  Arizonians  whatever  may  be  their 
difficulties  or  backgrounds.  He  works  un- 
ceasingly for  the  legitimate  collective  inter- 
ests of  Arizona  and  of  this  District.  No  one 
has  served  -the  District  or  these  people  better 
.ind- 1  do  not  believe  anyone  else  could  do  as 
well. 

But  Morris  is  also  a  national  Congressman 
who  works  for  all  Americans  and  particu- 
larly for  those  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
represented  In  doing  this,  he  has  built  up 
countless  friends  m  Congress  and  in  the 
country  who.  in  turn,  want  to  help  him  and 
to  .lid  the  legitimate  interests  which  he  holds 
close  to  his  heart.  There  is  a  law  of  reciproc- 
ity which  runs  throvgh  life,  and  to  have 
friends  one  must  be  a  friend.  Students  of  the 
Senate  have  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
William  E.  Borah,  for  all  his  brilliance,  could 
never  accomplish  anything  constructive  was 
that  he  was  never  interested  in  any  cause  but 
his  own.  He  would  not  help  others  and  they, 
therefore,  would  not  help  him  It  is  certainly 
true  that  to  have  friends  one  must  be  a 
friend  and  must  be  friendly  and  helpful 
whenever  it  .s  proper  and  ethical  to  be  so. 
Morris  is  just  that  kind  of  man.  He  is  not  of 
the  back-slapping  type,  but  he  will  take  time 
and  trouble  to  work  for  people  and  for  causes 
which  seem  a:  first  sight  not  to  be  connected 
with  him  or  with  your  district.  For  example, 
he  has  Just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  save  the 
California  redwoods,  and  I  think  he  and 
Stewart  are  going  to  be  successful  in  their 
Mm  He  Is  doing  this  for  the  people  of  a  state 
with  which  Arizona  Is  locked  in  a  deadly 
struggle  over  water,  but  he  Is  doing  it  be- 
cause it  is  right  and  because  he  doesn't  allow 
petty  conflicts  of  interest  to  deter  him  from 
helping  the  general  cause  of  public  service. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  parochial- 
minded  Republicans  have  criticized  Morris 
for  this.  I  want  to  say  that  while  Morris 
doesn't  do  all  this  for  any  ulterior  motives. 
I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
help  Arizona  For  in  order  to  get  what  you 
want,  such  .»s  additional  water  for  your 
parched  land,  you  need  friends  in  other 
states.  In  the  Senate,  due  to  Carl  Hayden's 
long  service  and  his  present  chairmanship 
of  the  .Appropriations  Committee.  Arizona  is 
very  powerful  Along  with  the  seven  other 
Mountain  States  they  hold  a  total  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  whole 
Senate.  But  in  the  House  where  representa- 
tion is  based  on  population,  these  eight 
states  have  only  four  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  Many  a  measure  to  help  the  Mountain 
States  has"  passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
only  to  be  beaten  in  the  House.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  for  Arizona  to  have  friends 
in  other  states.  Sometimes  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  Congre-ssmen  from  this  state  have 
not  always  realized  that  fact  and  Arizona 
has  suffered  In  consequence.  I  of  course  do 
not  sav  that  this  has  been  the  studied  rea- 
son why  Morris,  like  Stewart  before  him.  has 
interested  himself  in  so  many  worthwhile 
measures,  but  I  do  say  it  has  been  a  by- 
product   of    that    work    and    that    Interest. 
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Let   me    tell    you    how   deeply    I    and    the 
people    of    mv    section    of    the    Midwest    are 
Indebted    to   Morris   and    Stewart.    'We   have 
some  uniquely   beautiful  dune  l.^nd  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  which  is  bad- 
ly needed  as  a  national  park  and  a  recreation 
area  by  the  some  seven  and  a  half  million 
people    of    the    Chicago-Gary    region,    whose 
number  will  probably  double  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  But  in  an  all  too  familiar  fash- 
Ion  private  real  estate  developments,  oil  re- 
fineries   and    steel    mills    have    been    moving 
into  this  area  and  pushing  the  people  away 
from  the  lakefront  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture.   Some    10.000    acres    remain — a   sort   of 
Custer's  last  stand— while  the  wolves  of  pri- 
vate  greed   surround   them.   The  steel   com- 
panies,   working    through    powerful    political 
figures   in   the  Republican   Party,   are  trying 
to  take  the  last  remainder  away  from  pos- 
terity just  as  the  lumber  companies  are  try- 
ing  to   cut   down   the   magnificent   redwoods 
of  California    I  began  the  battle  twelve  years 
ago  to  save  what  remained  of  this  lakeshore 
for  the  people.  It  took  ten  years  to  get  the 
enabling   legislation    through   Congress   and 
it  would  never  have  been  passed  had  it  not 
been    for   Stewart   and    Morris   Udall.   For   it 
was    Morris    who   rounded    up   the   necessary 
votes  both  in  the  House  Committee  and  on 
the  House  floor  and  shepherded  the  measure 
through    to    victory.    That    is    why    we    Mid- 
westerners  .ire  very  loyal  to  Morris  and  want 
to  help  him  in  every  way.  Now  we  are  in  a 
battle    to    get    the   money   which    is   needed 
to    buy    this    land    and    once    again    Morris 
and    Stewart   are   in    the   forefront   of    that 
battle. 

It  Is  Just  such  deeds  as  this  which  make 
conservationists  and  defenders  of  the  people 
of   both   parties   and    no   party,   strong   sup- 
porters of  Morris  iind  Stewart  and  anxious  to 
help   them,   and   I   think   that   is   why   it   Is 
going    to   be   possible   for   Morris   to   get    the 
Central  .Arizona  Water  Project  through.  The 
conservationists    of    the    East    and    Midwest 
have     defeated     previous     proposals     which 
would   have  set   up  two  giant   lakes   in  the 
canyons  of  the  Colorado  which  would  have 
taken  away  some  of  the  majestic  beauty  of 
the  wild  nish  of  waters  through  the  towering 
canyons  and   cliffs  of   that   great   river  and 
at  the  same  time  you  would  have  lost  a  lot 
of   the  precious  water  through  evaporation 
under    your    hot   sun.    The   present    skillful 
compromise     will    give    Arizona     the    same 
amount  of  water  but  will  do  it  by  pumping 
the  water  from  the  river  bed  instead  of  from 
the  dammed   up  lakes.  It  will  preserve  the 
Colorado  as   a  great   scenic   monument,   yet 
will   give   Arizona   the   water.   Having  spent 
two  vacations  in  .Arizona  and  having  visited 
the  Grand  Canyon  twice  ( in  my  earlier  years 
walking  down  into  its  very   bottom  and  tip 
.Tgain).  I  know  how  important  both  of  these 
objectives  are.  Every  conservationist  in  the 
country  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Udalls  should 
support  this  measure  and  Morris  and  Stewart 
will   have  done  for   your  state  what  others 
have  failed  to  do  because  they  would  not  al- 
ways  take   into  consideration   the   needs  of 
the  nation,  'When  this  happens,  as  I  believe 
it  -will,  not  only  should  Arizona  be  grateful 
but  it  will  be  an  accomplishment  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  beyond  the  need  to  utilize  more  fully 
the  beauties  and  the  water  of  the  Colorado, 
we  need  an  .idditlonal  quantity  of  water. 
This  can  only  come  from  two  sources;  first,  it 
may  be  possible  to  negotiate  with  Canada  for 
an  added  flow  from  the  north  which  she  does 
not  need  but  which  we  do  and,  secondly,  it 
may  be  possible  to  bring  the  vast  resources 
of  the  sea  into  play  by  the  desalinization  of 
sea  water  and  extracting  from  It  the  salt 
which  now  prevents  its  use. 

Under  Stewart  Udall  this  program  of  neces- 
sary research  and  development  is  being 
pushed  and  as  nuclear  power  becomes  more 
and  more  developed  and  efficient  and  as  costs 
of  generating  power  by  it  are  reduced,  we 
hope  and  believe  that  the  costs  of  the  desalln- 
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ization  process  will  fall  until  It  becomes  eco- 
nomically   practicable    to    use    this    purified 
sea  water  on  the  deserts  of  America  and  of 
the  world.  When  that  happens  i.ot  only  will 
the  future  fertility  of  the  arid  lands  of  the 
Southwest  be  assured  but  poverty  and  war  in 
the  Near  East  can  be  made  to  disappear.  The 
Sahara  and  the  arid  deserts  of  North  Africa, 
of  Isarel  and  the  Arab  lands  can  indeed  be 
made  to  blossom.  And  when  there  is  water 
enough   for   all.   there   will   be  food   enough 
for  all.  and  when  there  Is  enough  food  for 
all.    then    one    of    the    causes    for    war    and 
hatred  will  be  reduced, 
n 
One    of    the    things    which    I    like    about 
Morris   is  his  rare  combination  of   idealism 
and  practicality  and  his  down  to  earth  man- 
ner  of   speech    and    procedure.    Morris,   like 
Stewart,  has  a  sharp  mind   but  he  also  h.is 
a    warm    heart    and    a    marvelous    sense    of 
humor.    His    feet    are    on    the    ground,    not 
floating  above  It.  He  is  salty  In  conversation 
.iiid  bearing  and  altogether  likeable  and  .ip- 
peallng.   .Arizona    needs    Morris    in   Congress 
and  so  does  the  country. 
Ill 
But  the  chief  difficulty  Morris  faces  is  wh.it 
most    good    Congressmen    face,    namely,   liie 
lack  of  money.  I  am  continually  impressed  by 
the   way  most   citizens  are   ignorant  of   the 
costs  of  modern  campaigns  and  sometimes  I 
think  willfully  ignorant.  They  don't  want  i  . 
admit  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
for  poor  men  or  men  of  modest  means  to  jzet 
elected   to  Congress.  Modern  campaigns  ure 
costing  enormous  sums  of  money.  Governor 
Rockefeller  admits  to  having  spent  S5  million 
in  1966  to  get  elected  as  a  governor  of  New 
■Vork.  and  these  are  only  the  declared  costs. 
A  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  absolutely  no  record  of  public 
service  was  nominated  for  governor  by  spend- 
ing one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  he  spent  an  equal  sum  in  the  fin.il 
election.    Governor    Hatfield,    in    the    small 
state    of    Oregon,    reported    expenditures     if 
$582,000.   In   the   New   York   City   Mayoral; v.- 
election  of  1965.  John  Lindsay  spent  $2.4  mil- 
lion and  his  opponent.  Abe  Beame,  $?  3  mil- 
lion. In  California  it  is  estimated  S5  million 
was  spent  in  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion bv  the  candidates  tor  the  United  States 
Senate"  in    1964.   A   Congressman    from   New 
York  State  declared  that  he  spent  S194.000  to 
get  elected.  All  of  this  came  either  from  him 
or  his  family.  The  costs  of  the  Kennedy-Keat- 
ing campaign  in  New  York  ran  into  the  mil- 
lions on  each  side  and  I  guess  Ted  Kennedy 
spent  large  sums  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  be- 
coming impossible  for  men  without  large  fi- 
nancial backing  to  run  and  get  elected  and 
this  means  that  we  are  fast  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  plutocracy  rather  than  a  democ- 
racy, namely,  a  government  by  the  rich  in- 
stead of  by  the  people.  Some  people  may  wel- 
come this.  I  do  not.  I  don't  believe  wealth 
should  be  held  against  .i  candidate  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Rockefeller  and  Kennedy  fam- 
ilies are  making  a  great  contribution  to  our 
public   life,   but  I  do   not   want   to  see  the 
wealthy  shut  out  men  of  modest  means  from 
public  life,  nor  do  I  want  to  see  it  made  im- 
possible for  a  party  to  devote  itself  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  In  the  long  run  I  be- 
lieve the  major  costs  of  campaigns  should  be 
borne  bv  the  people  through  public  gran'.s 
along   the  lines  that  Senators  Russell  Long. 
Albert  Gore  and  Lee  Metcalf  have  been  trying 
to  do.  This  will  take  quite  a  long  time,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  must  finance  these  cam- 
paigns   by    relatively    small    voluntary   con- 
tributions from  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
best  way  of  acquiring  these  nest  eggs  that  I 
know   of   is    through    just   such   dinners   as 
these.  In  spite  of   all  the  talk  about  them 
they  are  the  best  way  of  making  democracy 
a  reality  and  I  want  to  thank  you  and  con- 
gratulate each  and  every  one  of  you  for  com- 
ing here  and  making  your  contribution  to 
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keep  one  of  the  best  Congressmen  In  the 
naUon  continuing  at  work  for  you  and  for 
the  people  of  the  country. 


Now  Just  a  word  or  two  alx)ut  our  party. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  control  of  Congress 
has  for  many  years  rested  In  the  bi-partisan 
coaUtlon  of  conservative  southern  Democrats 
and   conservative   northern   Republicans,   we 
have  broken  through  on  the  presidency  and 
in    1964    on    Congress     We    have    enacted    a 
splendid    domestic    program   in    the    field    of 
civil   rights  and   education   and   this  should 
Help  not  only  the  Negroes  but  also  the  Latin 
Americans  and  the  Indians.  We  have  begun 
\  war  against  poverty  of  which   there  is  al- 
together too  much.  The  progressive  wing  of 
our  party  is  trying  to  step  up  our  attack  on 
poor  housing.  We  are  beginning  to  get  added 
.lid  for  the  children  m  the  slum  schools    We 
,re  making  more  progress  in  protecting  the 
.  onsumer  than  ever  before   We  seem  to  be  on 
•he    point    of    obtaining    a    truth-ln-lending 
bill  to  protect  people  who  are  borrowing  a 
total  of  $100  billion  on  consumer  loans  and 
who  m  many   instances  are   paying   hidden 
;,nd   exorbitant   rates   of   interest.    We   have 
Aorked  for  a  cooperative  economic  world  in 
lowering  tariff  barriers. 

If  we  have  not  made  all  the  progress  we 
desire  land  we  have  made  a  great  deal)  it 
IS  because  we  face  the  power  of  the  bl-par- 
tis;ui  coalition  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
.overcame  that  tor  two  brief  years  foUovring 
President  Johnson's  landslide  victory  in 
1964.  but  the  1966  elections,  with  the  loss 
(,f  47  liberal  Democrats  in  the  House  and 
uf  three  Democrats  m  the  Senate,  have  criti- 
cally weakened  us  and  have  given  the  hostile 
coalition  a  majority  in  the  House  and  in- 
creased Its  power  in  the  Senate.  They  hope 
they  can  complete  the  Job  in   1968. 

President  Johnson  cannot  be  held  respon- 
Mble  in  the  .slightest  degree  for  the  slow- 
down in  the  progress  of  social  reform  which 
has  occurred.  It  is  a  slowdown  which,  how- 
ever mistaken,  may  have  reflected  the  pre- 
vailing popular  mood  in  1966  and  which 
ihreatens  to  be  stronger  in  1968.  I  ask  the 
vouthlul  critics  of  our  domestic  program  if 
they  wish  to  shatter  more  completely  the 
progressive  forces  of  the  country  and  if  they 
wish  to  pave  the  way  for  the  loss  not  merely 
of  the  presidency  but  also  of  the  Congress, 
the  governorships  and  the  local  and  county 
governments.  I  therefore  urge  that  we  all 
unite  in  the  coming  election. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  favorite  story  of 
William  J,  Bryan  which  illustrates  our  fre- 
quently suicidal  tendencies.  There  were  days 
when  wolves  roamed  the  prairies  and  do- 
mestic animals  and  people  had  to  be  on  their 
suard  against  them.  Bryan  gave  a  political 
twist  to  a  siorv  of  the  differences  between  the 
ways  the  wild  horses  and  jackasses  responded 
to  attacks  by  the  wolves  to  illustrate  the 
differing  teridencies  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

The  Repubhcans.  Bryan  said,  were  like  the 
wild  horses  of  the  prairies  who.  when  attacked 
by  wolves  grouped  themselves  in  a  circle  with 
their  heads  on  the  inside  and  their  hind- 
quarters on  the  outside.  And  then  they  kicked 
the  stuffing  out  of  the  w-olves. 

The  Democrats,  he  said,  were  like  our 
totemistic  symbol  the  Jackass.  They  too 
grouped  themselves  in  a  circle  when  attacked. 
but  their  heads  were  on  the  outside  and  their 
hindquarters  on  the  inside  and  they  would 
kick  the  stuffing  out  of  each  other. 

Let  us  not  act  like  that  in  Arizona  or  in 
the  presidential  campaign  either  before  or 
after  Chicago. 

I  suppose  the  issue  upon  which  the  coun- 
try and.  to  some  degree,  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  are  most  divided  is  that 
concerning  Vietnam.  As  one  who  went 
through  the  30's  and  40's.  I  became  convinced 
that  police  states,  whether  of  the  right  or 
the  left,  were  the  greatest  menace  which  the 
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democracies  faced  and  that  the  police  states 
tended  bv  the  very  laws  of  their  being  to  be- 
come aggressors  I  submit  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  30  years  has  tended  to  bear  this 
out.  I  submit  also  that  experience  should 
have  taught  us  that  we  need  collective  action 
by  many  nations  to  check  this  aggression  and 
that  If  this  Is  not  done  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  police  states  may  gobble  up  the  free 
states  one  by  one  and  drunken  by  power  and 
conquest,  move  on  to  other  conquests — so 
that  ultimately  the  United  States  cannot  be 
safe  unless  the  world  is  safe.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  to  refute 
this  general  belief  I  therefore  have  supported 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  and  I  personally  in- 
tend to  continue.  The  President  is  honestly 
seeking  peace  and  we  hope  that  our  initial 
.steps  at  de-escalation  will  cause  the  commu- 
nists to  de-escalate  and  that  we  may  both 
move  towards  the  limitation  of  the  conflict 
and  ultimately  the  elimination  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  I  believe  that  we  should  hold 
steady  and  not  unwittingly  strengthen  our 
adversaries  by  adopting  a  policy  of  premature 
and  unilateral  cessation  of  applying  force. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  many  of  my 
personal  friends  whose  motives  are  of  the 
highest,  think  differently  and  believe  there 
is  no  danger  from  the  communism  of  North 
Vietnam.  China,  or  Russia  and  that  our 
withdrawal  will  not  lead  to  the  weakening 
of  democracy  or  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  police  states.  I  don't  wish 
to  criticize  the  motives  of  these  people  and 
individually  I  respect  the  vast  majority  of 
rhem.  I  happen  to  think  they  are  mistaken, 
but  I  suppose  events  only  can  demonstrate 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  I  hope  that 
the  costs  of  learning  are  not  so  great  as  To 
endanger  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democratic 
principles. 

In  the  meantime  I  urge  that  we  keep  the 
discussion  from  becoming  too  bitter.  I  think 
It  was  unfair  of  college  students  at  Wisconsin 
to  adopt  storm  trooper  tactics  and  prevent 
.Secretary  Freeman  from  speaking.  And  I 
think  it  was  wrong  for  the  thousands  of 
young  people  to  greet  our  President  with 
the  chant  "L.B.J. .  L.B.J. .  how  many  kids 
have  you  killed  today?" 

We  have  three  good  men  running  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
Let  us  not  let  our  personal  preferences  cause 
us  to  attack  the  others  and  let  us  keep  a 
little  calm  after  Chicago  as  well  as  before. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  too  great  and  too 
noble  a  party  for  us  to  allow  it  to  be  broken 
up  on  issues  which  while  they  are  present 
today  may  also  be  gone  tomorrow.  And  in 
particular  let  us  see  to  it  that  Morris  Udall 
is  adequately  financed  and  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  send  him  back  to  Congress 
and  to  join  with  him  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates on  all  levels  of  government  from  the 
county  courthouse  up  through  the  state 
house  and  then  to  the  White  House. 


one  of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
pieces  of  legislation  in  18th  century  Eu- 
lope. 

The  greatest  of  the  May  3  Polish  Con- 
.stitution  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it 
brought  to  Europe  a  liberal  spirit  and 
the  seeds  of  democracy.  This  the  Polish 
Ijeople  were  able  to  do  without  a  bloody 
revolution  or  even  an  internal  di.sorder. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  of  Polisli 
ancestry  will  keep  the  memoiT  of  this 
Kreat  legacy  fresh  in  their  minds.  It 
speaks  of  the  moral  strength,  wisdom, 
and  tireat  civic  virtues  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

In  this  time  of  national  and  interna- 
tional crisis,  I  hope  all  peoples,  no  matter 
what  their  background,  will  lemember 
that  we  must  do  eveiything  ix)ssible  to 
fight  tyramiy  and  j^rotect  our  hard-won 
freedoms  of  democracy. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POLAND'S 
CONSTITUTION  OF  1791 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

I      lENNSYLVANI.«i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1968 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  .loin  today  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  praising  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  great  courage  of  the  Polish  jjeople. 

Today  the  free  world  joins  with  all 
people  of  Polish  descent  in  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  and 
adoption  of  Polish's  Constitution  of  1791, 


UNTARNISHED  LOYALTY 

HON.  JAMES  H.  JIMMY    QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
TJiursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to 
make  available  to  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Record  an  outstandini: 
editorial  which  appeared  in  "the  Stars 
and  Slripe.s— The  National  Tribune"  on 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

At  the  .same  time.  1  want  to  repeat  the 
definition  of  Americanism  adopted  at  the 
joint  conference  of  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  five  big  veterai-Ls  organiza- 
tions in  Washinston  on  February  18. 
1927.  And  I  quote. 

AMERICANISM 

Americanism  is  an  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
try: loyally  to  its  institutions  and  ideals, 
eagerness  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies; 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  Flag;  and  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  ble.5sini:s  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  posterity. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  for  carryine  this  definition  on 
its  editorial  page. 

The  editorial.  Untarnished  Loyalty,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

Untarnished   Loyalty 

Whether  the  upcoming  peace  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  Hanoi  bear  fruit  or 
not.  people  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eigners alike  may  be  certain  of  one  fact  This 
is  that  the  men  who  wear  the  uniform  for 
the  United  Stat«s  will  keep  doggedly  at  their 
job  unmindful  of  whatever  may  be  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  negotiations.  They  will  be 
organizing  no  marches  to  command  head- 
quarters to  insist  on  one  step  against  another 
or  to  lay  down  demands  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue fighting 

Probably  in  no  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  participated  have  the  troops  in 
the  field  been  so  welded  together  in  deter- 
mination to  accomplish  the  job  assigned 
them.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  thinking 
or  conclusion  of  individual  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  they  have  carried  out  their  tasks 
without  question.  Undoubtedly  the  most  of 
them  have  looked  fon;^-ard  to  the  day  when 
their  time  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  is  up;  when 
they  can  come  home  to  the  United  States  for 
less"  hazardous  duty  or  don  their  civilian 
clothes  and  return  to  the  life  they  left  And 
many  of  them  have  fallen  to  enemy  bullets 
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only  days  or  even  only  hours  before  their 
time  was  up. 

Though  this  Is  the  expected  attitude  of  the 
go<xi  soldier,  it  Is  In  a  sense  remarkable  In 
these  times  In  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
solidly  united  against  the  enemy.  Our  men 
marched  to  war  aware  of  Its  frlghtfulnese  but 
determined  to  accomplish  their  country's  end 
or  to  give  their  lives  trying. 

Not  so  In  this  Viet  Nam  war.  Student 
groups  and  others  have  demonstrated  against 
the  war;  belittled  thoee  responsible  for  Its 
conduct,  and  the  soldier  out  there  risking 
his  life'  Nor  has  this  undermining  been  con- 
fined to  lefties,  beatniks,  and  Just  plain  pro- 
testers From  the  halls  of  Congress  and  other 
high  places  those  not  agreeing  with  the  gov- 
ernment's war  operations  and  objectives  have 
Joined  their  voices  to  the  dissidents  who 
would  pull  the  Nation  out  of  war  In  any 
fashion  and  regardless  of  consequences. 

Probably  the  handful  of  men  who  have 
deserted,  later  to  turn  up  m  Sweden  or 
Moscow,  were  Influenced  by  these  undermin- 
ing agents  at  home. 

Our  men  In  Viet  Nam  read  newspapers 
from  horne  They  hear  radio  broadcasts  carry- 
ing stateside  activities  Yet  unmindful  of  it 
all.  they'  go  on  doing  their  Job  of  flghtlng 
in  a  war  that  though  smaller  is  as  vicious 
as  any  of  the  campaigns  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  Climate  and  geography  make  it  one  of 
the  worst  areas  in  which  Americans  have 
ever  had  to  fight  for  prolonged  periods 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  have  done  their 
stint  in  Viet  Nam  and  returned  to  civil  life. 
If  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  stand- 
ing up  against  Communist  aggression  and 
obliteration  of  the  freedom  of  men  were  as 
wrong  as  some  of  the  war  opposers  ;issert. 
it  is  logical  to  believe  that  men  returning 
from  the  war  and  no  longer  bound  by  mili- 
tary discipline  would  be  organizing  veterans 
to  oppose  its  continuation;  to  demand  its 
immediate  end.  It  is  highly  slgniflcant  that 
there  has  been  no  such  move. 

The  man  who  has  been  there  risking  his 
life  knows  vhat  the  war  is  all  about;  that 
high  humar.itarian  purposes  are  its  founda- 
tion, and  tnat  from  a  nationalistic  selfish 
standpoint  we  can  not  risk  the  Communist 
overrunning  what  is  left  of  the  free  world 
in  South  East  Asia. 

He  may  fe-?l.  as  many  people  at  home  do. 
that  we  should  never  have  entered  a  land 
war  in  A,-ia.  He  may  have  long  ago  concluded 
that  civilians  in  high  places  overr\iled  mili- 
tary brains  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  its 
earlier  years.  But  he  does  not  go  along  with 
those  who  would  let  their  country  down; 
who  would  make  useless  the  suffering  and 
death  of  his  comrades.  He  is  an  American 
far  from  home  under  harrowing  conditions 
whose  loyalty  waivers  not  reg.irdle3s  of  the 
dissidents  who.  it  is  sad  to  say,  probably 
would  find  pleasure  if  he  turned  against  his 
oath  and  convictions.  ] 


P  \CKAGE  LEGISLATION  IS  NOT 
GOOD 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
agaiuit  H.R.  17023.  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  but  package  legislation 
of  this  magnitude  often  seems  to  include 
unsound  provisions  which  are  approved 
because  of  a  reluctance  to  vote  against 
the  many  other  provisions  which  are 
worthy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  vote  was  in  favor  ol  the  Gross  and 
Fino  amendments.  Had  the  lent  supple- 
ment and  model  cities  appropriation 
been  deleted,  and  that  sum  added  to  the 
Veterans'  Administi-ation  appropriation, 
I  would  have  voted  for  passage  of  the 
bill. 


May  9,  10 (is 


RIPON  SOCIETY  REPORT  HIGH- 
LIGHTS WEAKNESSES  IN  NON- 
PROLIFERATION  TREATY 


HON    P.4UL  FINDLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
issue  of  the  Ripon  Society  "Forum"  con- 
tained an  article  written  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander von  Graevenitz  of  Yale  University 
entitled,  "The  Consequences  on  Non- 
proliferation."  The  article  discusses  sev- 
ei'al  of  the  legitimate  fears  of  Western 
Europeans  regarding  the  draft  treaty 
now  before  the  United  Nations.  I  insert 
his  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 
The   Consequences    of   Nonproliferation 

The  Administration  has  based  its  nuclear 
nonproliferation  policy  on  the  simple  as- 
sumption that  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  countries  pos- 
sessing nuclear  weapons.  While  this  may 
be  true  under  specific  circumstances,  the 
theory  overlooks  an  important  question: 
what  are  the  political  implications  of  a  non- 
proliferation  agreement  for  our  allies,  not 
to  mention  third-world  countries?  The  case 
of  West  Germany  is  particularly  crucial,  for 
the  diplomatic  ramifications  of  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty,  may  well  help  drive  the 
Germans  out  of  the  western  camp. 

West  Germany,  in  1949,  voted  against  neu- 
tralism and  for  a  pro-Western  foreign  policy. 
Western  policy  under  the  Truman  and  El- 
senhower administrations  held  that  steps 
towards  East-West  detente  in  Europe  should 
be  coupled  with  progress  on  the  issue  of 
German  reunification  to  which  these  powers 
had  pledged  themselves  In  1945.  This  policy, 
already  eroded  by  developments  In  the  1960's, 
came  officially  to  an  end  with  President  John- 
son's announcement  on  October  8,  1966.  pro- 
claiming American  steps  toward  detente  in- 
dependent of  the  German  problem  i  Erhard's 
government  which  was  already  in  serious 
trouble,  fell  shortly  afterwards). 

The  new  policy  has  handed  the  Soviet 
Union  important  leverage  on  the  reunifica- 
tion issue.  So  far.  the  Soviets  have  refused -to 
discuss  reunification  since.  It  is  assumed, 
they  want  to  safeguard  the  existence  of  East 
Germany.  This  may  not  remain  their  policy. 
In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  wait  for 
the  moment  when  sufficient  disaffection  over 
the  Western  allies  has  built  up  in  West  Ger- 
many and  then  offer  reunification  on  their 
own  terms.  Internal  pressures  would  make 
it  hard  for  West  Germany  to  resist.  Thus,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  gain  an  important  aim 
it  has  not  been  able  to  gain  militarily:  to  "ex- 
tend influence  Into  Central  Europe — vital  for 
the  defense  and  economy  of  Western  Eu- 
rope—and to  end  all  efforts  towards  European 
unification  and  NATO  reconstruction. 

While  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  common  interests  in  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  issue 
to  drive  a  final  wedge  between  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States:  the  Soviets  have  de- 
clared— most  recently  through  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  in  London  last  year — that  they  will  not 
sign  a  non-proliferation  treaty  unless  West 


Germany  signs.  Since  West  Germany  has  re- 
nounced manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  Pai-is  Treaty  of  1954  and  will  hardly  re- 
ceive such  weapons  from  outside  sources  for 
national  purposes,  the  Germans  can  ;irr;ue 
that  they  cannot  jxjssibly  pose  a  luiclear 
threat  to  Russia  Successive  West  German 
governments  liave  declared  their  intention 
not  to  build  a  national  nuclear  force. 

Those  Western  European  countries  with 
fledgling  nuclear  industries — among  them 
Italy  and  West  Germany — have  expressed  cer- 
tain misgivings  about  the  proposed  treaty. 
They  fear 

a  I  that  industrial  espionage  may  re.=ult 
from  inspection  by  agents  of  the  interna- 
tional Atomic  Enerfiy  Commission, 

b)  that  the  development  of  their  nuclear 
industries  for  peaceful  purposes  would  i>e 
hami>ered.  and  that  they  would  lose  out  in 
competition. 

ci  that  Western  European  unity  will  re- 
ceive a  .serious  blow  if  Euratom  will  not  be 
the  inspecting  agency, 

d)  that  an  integrated  Western  European 
nuclear  force  or  ABM  system  would  ne:  er 
come  into  existence,  and  that  they  would  i-m 
permanently  rely  ufwn  American  niicle.ir 
protection  in  the  face  of  already  consider;! b;e 
disagreement  with  the  United  States  on 
NATO  defense  policy, 

e>  that  the  treaty  will  be  forced  upon  them 
by  an  ally,  which  In  itself  undermines  mu- 
tual trust. 

f)  that  they  will  i)e  discriminated  against 
by  accepting  Inspection  and  giving  up  rieh;.- 
without  getting  anything  in  return,  while  the 
"atomic  giants"  continue  to  build  up  then- 
atomic  arsenals. 

GERMAN    IRRITATION 

Tne  new  inspection  clauses  offer  no  firm 
guarantees  for  a  permanent  Euratom  in- 
spection and  the  possibility  of  a  Western 
European  nuclear  force  but  rather  leave 
these  issues  open  to  interpretation.  Tlie  latt 
that  the  United  Slates  made  changes  in  the 
draft  treaty  only  after  strenuous  objectiuu 
from  several  countries  has  in  Itself  contrib- 
uted to  the  impression  that  she  is  not  in- 
terested primarily  in  her  allies. 

There  have  already  been  considerable 
strains  in  West  German-United  States  relu- 
tlons  since  the  early  1960's,  involving  siicii 
issues  as  troop  reductions,  offset  payments 
for  US  troops  in  Germany,  -.veapons  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  and,  above  all 
bilateral  US-USSR  consultations  affecting 
European  security  and  atomic  Issues.  An 
example  is  the  MLF  project  v.'hlch  wa.s 
dropped  without  consultation  with  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  German  government  went  to 
considerable  lengths  to  defend  the  idea 
There  has  been  increasing  West  German  .r- 
ritation  with  American  policies  towards  ti.e 
Soviet  Union.  NATO  and  on  the  issue  o: 
reunification,   unresolved   since    1945. 

German  dissatisfaction  with  the  Western 
allies  contributed  to  the  strengthening  ■•: 
the  radical  Right;  the  National  Democratir 
Party,  founded  only  in  1964,  has  polled  an 
average  of  7'  of  the  popular  vote  in  six 
states  .since  1966.  It  advocates  West  Ger- 
many's leaving  NATO  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  striking  a  deal  with  Russia  on  re- 
unirication.  Tlie  mainstay  of  the  democratic 
parties  in  the  Bundestag  in  foreign  policy, 
liowever,  remains  United  States-German  and 
Franco-German  friendship. 

NEUTR.VLIST     REACTION 

If  West  Germany  feels  that  her  Interests 
are  not  served  by  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  that  her  security  is  made  the 
toy  of  changing  fashions  in  US  military 
thinking,  that  she  is  being  forced  by  her 
main  ally  to  sign  a  treaty  against  her  wishes 
and  interests,  and  that  the  road  to  European 
unity  is  blocked  by  France,  she  will  increas- 
ingly become  despondent  of  western  ties 
and  becomes  neutralist  in  foreign  policy. 
Cooperation  in  NATO  and  in  monetarv  affairs 
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would  be  affected  Urst.  and  US  frustration 
would  lead  to  a  rapid  deterioration  In  rela- 
tions Pro-Western  policy  would  have  been 
recognized  as  a  failure  both  in  terms  of  re- 
unification and  foreign  policy  in  general,  and 
I  the  stage  would  be  set  for  a  Soviet-German 
I  rapprochement  (An  ominous  sign  are  recent 
talks  between  the  Soviet  ambassador  and 
SPD  officials  regarding  the  status  of  Berlin 
on  which  the  United  States  felt  obliged  to  Is- 
sue a  warning. i  ^ 

As  Congres.sman  Paul  Plndley  of  Illinois 
recently  pointed  out.  the  non-proliferation 
issue  has  already  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  radical  Right  in  Germany  which  makes 
the  present  German  government  the  scape- 
goat of  -surrender"  charges. 
^"  The  United  States  does  face  a  dilemma  in 
regard  to  West  Germany's  signing  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treatv.  If  such  a  treaty  is  to  be 
universal,  no  exceptions  should  be  made;  ,ind 
it  is  clearly  in  the  US  interest  that  prolif- 
eration of  national  nuclear  armaments  be 
.■,topped.  Yet  the  treaty  puts  strains  on  the 
Western  Alliance  without  touching  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

SHARP     QUESTIONS 

The  House  Republican  Committee  on  West- 
ern Alliances  demanded  on  April  21.  1967 
that  open  hearings  on  questions  arising  from 
the  proposed  treaty  be  held.  The  sWtement 
posed  some  sharp  questions: 

The    proposed    nuclear    non-proliferation 
treaty  raises  serious,  far-reaching  and  com- 
plex  questions   which    have   not   been    ade- 
quaielv  explored  ...  If  they  are  left  until 
the  time  when  the  treaty  is  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  open-minded  discus- 
sion and  evaluation  will  be  virtually  impos- 
sible. ^     _     ^ 
West  German  public  reaction  to  the  first 
non-proliferation  draft  of  last  year  was  vocif 
irons  and.   bv   and  large,   missed   the   mark. 
It  has  recently  become  a  matter  of  sharp  po- 
etical   debate",    with    Socialist    leader    Willy 
Brandt  endorsing  it  and  Christian  Democrat 
Franz  Joseph  Strauss  opposing.  If  the  United 
States  should  steamroll   the  treaty  through 
;(nd  then  follow  with  a  cutback  of  troops  In 
Germany,  there  would  be  a  strong   ■Gaullisf' 
reaction  in  German  politics. 

President  Johnson  is  eager  to  conclude  the 
treaty  before  the  elections  In  order  to  present 
himsielf  as  a  man  of  peace.  Republican  Sen- 
ators should  ask  themselves  if  they  want  to 
help  him  reach  an  -understanding"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  without  measuring  the  cost  to 
the   West. 


"LAW  AND  ORDER  •  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE STAMP  IS  FITTING  TRIE 
UTE  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OF 

FICIALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17. 
1968.  the  Post  Office  Department  uill  is- 
sue a  special  ""Law  and  Order"  commem- 
orative stamp.  As  violence  rocks  our  cities 
and  the  crime  rate  soars,  nothing  could 
be  more  fitting  than  this  reminder  that 
law  and  order  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  this  long  overdue  tribute  to  the 
courageous  and  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en who  serve  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  our  country. 

What   are   these   two   abstract   ideas, 
"•Law"  and  "Order"'" 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter .said  that  "Law  alone  saves  a  so- 


ciety from  being  rent  by  internecine  strife 
or  ruled  by  mere  brute  power  however 
disguised." 

Alexander  Pope  said  "Order  is  Heav  ns 
first  law,"  and  the  great  British  stales- 
man  Edmund  Burke  said  "Good  order  is 
the  foundation  of  all  good  things." 

But  what  about  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  law  and  prcser\'e  order?  Tlie 
State,  the  city  and  town  {xilice:  the  coun- 
ty sheriffs  and  their  deputies;  the  town 
marshals;  the  radio  operators  and  cleri- 
cal staffs  who  back  them  up  and  support 
them — who  arc  they  and  what  do  they 
mean  to  us  and  to  our  fellow  citizens'.' 

Ever   get   mad    because   a    policeman 
stopped   you   and   bawled   you   out   for 
speeding  or  going  through  a  stop  sign, 
and  gave  you  a  ticket?  Maybe  he  was  the 
.same  policeman  who,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore, had  helped  pull  apart  the  twisted 
and  burned  me-ss  of  steel,  glass,  and  rub- 
ber  that  was  once  two  automobiles— a 
ci-ash  that  killed  everyone  involved— be- 
cause  someone    was   speeding   or   went 
through  a  stop  sign.  He  remembers  it— he 
alwavs  will— and  he  does  not  want  to  see 
it  happen  again,  to  you  or  anyone  else. 
Maybe  a  policeman  found  your  teen- 
ager out  late  one  night,  and  sent  him  or 
her  home.  Did  you  think  that  "The  police 
should  mind  their  own  business?"  He  was 
minding  his  business.  He  has  .seen  young 
people  take  that  f>rst  wrong  step  that  put 
ihem  on  the  road  to  the  boys'  school,  the 
girls'  school,  the  reformatories,  or  the 
State  prisons.  He  remembers  it  and  he 
does  not  want  to  see  it  happen  again,  to 
your  children  or  anyone  else's.  Look  at 
the  stamp — a  policeman  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  a  .small  boy.  The  best  thing  a 
parent  can  do  for  his  child  is  teach  him 
to  respect  and  obey  and  have  confidence 
in  the  police. 

What  do  you  think  when  you  see  a 
police  car.  red  light  on  and  .siren  shriek- 
ing, uoing  down  the  street  or  highway? 
Do  vou  just  think  he  is  in  a  hurrv-  to  get 
home?  Think  again:  a  fire,  a  wreck,  a 
robbery,  a  critically  ill  child  to  be  es- 
corted to  the  hospital:  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred possible  emergencies  came  to  him 
over  his  radio.  He  does  not  know  for  sure 
what  he  will  find  when  he  gets  there,  but 
he  is  going,  because  it  is  his  job.  and  you 
can  be  sure,  whoever  or  whatever  it  is. 
that  help  is  on  the  way. 

Never  really  off  duty,  an  officer  of  the 
law  has  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance 
what  his  job  will  require  of  him.  He  will 
.■^ee  a  range  of  human  emotions  and  feel- 
ings about  him  and  his  work,  that  will 
range  from  the  smile  of  a  lost  child  bein,g 
returned  to  its  mother  to  the  raging,  con- 
torted.  hate-filled  faces  screaming  ob- 
scenities at  him  and  his  fellow  officers  as 
thev  control  a  mob.  His  day  may  brina 
him  a  "Thanks,  officer!"  from  a  stranded 
or  lost  motorist:  it  may  bring  him  a 
threat  of  "I'll  have  your  badge  for  this!" 
from  someone  who  has  received  a  traffic 
summons.  And  he  also  knows  that  doing 
his  duty  may  cost  him  his  life. 

The  law  officer  may  be  excused  if  he 
sometimes  wonders  if  it  is  all  worth  it. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  he  has  seen 
himself,  his  job.  his  duties  and  his  role 
in  preser\'ing  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
society  attacked,  downgraded  and  vilified 
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from  many  .sources.  He  has  seen  the  old 
concepts  of  law  enforcement  twi.sted  and 
distorted  beyond  recognition.  The  right 
of  society  to  be  protected  from  the 
criminal  has  very  nearly  completely  dis- 
appeared, smothered  under  a  confusing 
jargon  about  the  "rights'  of  the  criminal 

himself.    •  ^     .       ^ 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  trend 
of  legal  and  social  thought  in  our  own 
country  that  we  should  see  this  come 
about.  The  processes  of  arre.st.  trial  and. 
if  convicted,  puni-shment  of  tho.se  who 
would  destroy  society  have,  it  .seems,  been 
turned  into  some  .soi"t  of  game.  Certain 
gioups  .seem  to  be  doing  their  be.st  to  turn 
the  image  of  the  iwliceman  into  what  was 
formeriv    the    image    of    the    criminal. 
Hobbling,    crippling     iiiles    have    been 
fastened  on  these  agencies  and  men  upon 
whom  we  depend  to  protect  us  from  the 
very  criminal  element  that  neither  cares 
about  nor  recognizes  lights,  rules  or  laws. 
But  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  turn- 
ing point.  I.ssuance  of  this  commemora- 
tive stamp  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
wiping    the    malicious    and    unju.stified 
slime    of    vilification    from    the    public 
image  of  the.se  dedicated  public  .servants. 
Law-enforcement  officials  must  liave  the 
backing  and  support  and  help  of  the  peo- 
ple and  communities  they  .serve,  and  it 
has  been  greatly  encouraging  to  see  hard- 
working and  energetic  citizens'   groups 
formed  for  this  verj-  ijurpose:   to  work 
with  tlie  police  and  help  make  a  better 
community  for  all. 

No  society,  no  country,  no  government 
will  long  endure  if  it  encourages  or  tol- 
erates the  subtly  ix)isonous  (propaganda 
of  disrespect  and  contempt  lor  the  law 
and  for  those  who  mu.st  enfoi"ce  it.  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  country  for  far  too 
long.  Law  enforcement  officials  make  up 
the  only  force  that  stands  between  us  and 
total,  beast-like  anarchy.   If   we  are  to 
claim  our.selves  entitled  to  their  i^rotec- 
tion.  then  we  must  at  all  times  and  at 
everv  opportunity  let  them  know,  loudly 
and  cleariy,  that  they  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  our  sunnnrt  nnd  respect. 


THE  FIRST  25  YEARS  OF  THE 
JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


HON,  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

ur  .-.ii.s.'iOrRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  St. 
Louisans  are  particularly  proud  that  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  commonly  known  to  many 
as  the  "  Jaycees,"  was  founded  in  our  city. 
In  the  venr  1915.  a  ^roup  of  civic-minded 
young  men  in  St.  Louis  responded  to  a 
need  to  promote  a  bond  issue  for  badly 
needed  civic  faculties.  From  this  first 
project,  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  young 
manpower  of  the  community  for  a  wide 
range  of  public  .service  projects  took 
hold;  and  in  October  of  that  year  the 
first  organizational  meeting  of  what  was 
to  become  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce movement  was  held  at  the  old  Mis- 
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sion  Inn  in  St  Louis.  Two  St.  Louisans 
who  are  later  to  make  great  names  in 
the  history  of  the  Jaycees  were  elected 
president  and  secretai-y  of  the  first  orga- 
nization. Mr  Henry  Giessenbier.  and  Mr. 
Andrew  G.  Mungenast. 

By  1920  this  concept  of  a  young  men's 
putiiic  ser%-ice  organization  had  spread  to 
other  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
in  that  year  a  national  organizational 
caucus  was  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
to  establish  a  nationwide  association. 
Representatives  from  23  cities  from  all 
regions  of  the  country  were  in  attend- 
a:,cp   Today  the  Jaycees  movement  has 


spread  to  most  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  since  1944  has  become 
international. 

The  history  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  one  of  fine  public  service, 
and  it  is  most  fitting  that  it  be  properly 
recorded  and  publicized.  Mr.  John  H. 
Armbruster  of  St.  Louis  County.  Mo., 
has  undertaken  to  do  just  this.  He  has 
recently  prepared  a  document  titled  The 
First  Twenty-Five  Years  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce"  which  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  movement  from  its  in- 
ception in  1915  through  the  early  1940's. 
Mr.  Ai-mbruster  is  particularly  qualified 


for  this  work  as  he  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  organization  and  a  past  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  chapter.  In  addition  to 
his  successful  business  career  m  the  St. 
Louis  area.  Mr.  Armbruster  has  main- 
tained great  interest  in  the  Jaycees  serv- 
ing as  Jaycee  pamphleteer  in  which 
capacity  he  sends  a  monthly  newsletter 
the  Elder  Statesman  to  over  7.000  alumni 
in  over  80  countries. 

I  recommend  reading  "The  Fir.'^i 
Twenty-Five  Years  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce"  and  to  insure  that  it 
is  available  I  am  sending  my  copy  to 
the  Libraiy  of  Congress. 


HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fr/V/az/,  May  10,  1968 


The   House   met   at    12   o'clock   noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Give  to  Thy  servants  understanding 
hearts  to  fudge  Thy  people  and  to  dis- 
cern between  good  and  evil. — I  Kings 
3:   9. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  whose 
love  never  lets  us  go  and  whose  strength 
never  lets  us  down,  in  the  midst  of 
these  difficult  days  we  pause  in  Thy 
presence  to  pray  for  the  citizens  of  our 
country  and  for  the  people  on  our  planet. 
Particularly  do  we  pray  for  those  who 
sit  around  the  table  and  begin  seeking 
and  striving  for  an  end  of  hostilities  in 
■Vietnam. 

May  they  bring  to  this  confrontation 
courageous  spirits,  may  they  be  made 
wise  with  Thy  wisdom,  may  they  be  blest 
with  understanding  mmds  and  hearts 
that  through  negotiation  they  may  find 
their  way  to  an  enduring  peace  with 
justice  for  all.  with  freedom  to  all.  and 
with  sood  will  among  all.  Crown  their 
efforts,  we  pray  Thee,  with  real  success. 

Grant  unto  each  one  of  us  a  com- 
passion which  includes  all  men  in  the 
circle  of  our  concern  as  we  continue  to 
live  for  the  glory  of  our  Nation  and  to 
labor  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday   was   read   and   approved. 


.MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  14681  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Port  Point  Channel 
nonnavigable:  and 

H  Con  Res  770.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  of  updated  pocket-size 
US.  Constitution  for  congressional  distrlbvt- 
tion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

S.  Con  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OF  MAY  13.  1968 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquirv'  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, the  program  for  next  week,  be- 
ginning May  13.  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Ehstrict  day.  but  no  District 
bills  are  scheduled. 

On  Monday  we  will  consider  S.  3033, 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  authorization; 
1  hour  of  debate  under  an  open  rule. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1224.  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  reappoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
1  hour  of  debate,  open  rule. 

H.R.  16165,  extension  and  amendment 
of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress;  open 
rule.  2  hours  of  debate,  waiving  points  of 
order. 

H.R.  3300.  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project;  open  rule,  4  hours  of  debate. 
waiving  points  of  order. 

House  Resolution  1093.  investigation 
of  operations  of  U.S.  military  credit 
unions.  That  was  en  the  whip  notice  for 
this  week. 

H.R.  2158.  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act:  open  rule.  3  hours  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
O'V^ER  UNTIL  MONDAY  NEXT 

'  Mr.  BOG.GS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  withhold  that  request  un- 
til later  in  the  day. 


Ml-    BOGGS    I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GROSS  Until  we  find  out  what 
the  program  is  for  the  day.  After  going 
through  what  we  did  last  night  on  a  bill 
which  could  not  possibly  become  effective 
until  1971  I  would  like  to  know  when 
and  how  we  arc  t:oing  to  wind  up  here  to- 
day. I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman withhold  that  request  until  later 
in  the  day 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  but  I 
mieht  tell  the  uentleman  we  will  con- 
sider the  bill  from  the  committee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  today  as  soon  as 
we  get  into  the  legislative  business.  I  do 
not  know  how  lont;  it  will  take  but  I  hope 
not  too  lon^'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  ob,ject.  did  the  gen- 
tleman in  any  way  program  the  so-called 
tax  bill  for  the  next  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  The  conference  re- 
port just  has  not  been  written  yet.  It  is 
a  very  long  and  complex  report,  and  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  know  when  it 
will  be  completed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  no 
idea? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  indicated  when  it  will  be 
programed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  no 
information  as  to  when  that  might  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  House;  the  con- 
ference rei3ort? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  this  much  in- 
formation: That  It  will  not  come  before 
the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  hi.s  request? 

Mr.  BOGGS  Yes;  if  the  gentleman 
insists  on  it. 

Mr.  GROSS    Mr    Speaker.  I  insist. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Man    10,    19  OS 

THANKS.  BUT  NO  THANKS 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
inornin'^  I  received  a  very  stirring  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  study  group 
for  a  contribution  to  help  defeat  fresh- 
men Republican  Members  of  Congress. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
solicited  for  funds  to  help  defeat  myself. 
So  I  will  have  to  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
his  cosigner.  Bayard  Rustin,  "thanks,  but 
no  thanks." 

It  is  painful  enough  to  know  that  I 
have  already  helped  pay.  through  taxa- 
tion, for  the  study  which  the  Demo- 
cratic study  group  is  using  now  for  par- 
tisan political  campaisnin?.  I  refer  to 
the  report  on  civil  disorders  mentioned 
in  the  Hart-Rustin  letter. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
'gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
we  welcome  the  gentleman  to  the  club. 
Even.-  year  I  get  a  request  from  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  for  a 
contribution. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
know  our  side  is  on  the  ball,  too. 
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area  south  of  the  Anacostia  River,  which 
has  needed  facilities,  and  adequate 
space  and  is  in  an  area  where  risk  of 
disorder  is  considembly  lessened.  I  ask 
that  serious  coi^sideration  be  given  to 
this  objection. 


POOR    PEOPLE'S    CAMPAIGN    MUST 
NOT  DISRUPT  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  ."BREAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  (objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
stories  this  date  indicating  serious  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  West  Po- 
tomac Park  section  south  of  the  reflect- 
ing pools  for  the  long-term  location  of 
the  poor  ixople's  camp-in  are  most  dis- 
turbing to  me  as  author  of  H.R.  16981 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  which  spe- 
cifically would  preclude  such  location. 
This  location  is  obviously  too  close  to 
the  Mall  and  memorial  areas,  to  a  num- 
ber of  main  arteries  leading  into  and 
out  of  Washington,  is  apparently  devoid 
of  any  public  facilities,  would  invite 
desecration  of  memorial  grounds  includ- 
ing the  reflecting  !X)ols.  too  closely  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  Government  func- 
tions and  downtown  business  district. 

As  author  of  the  bill  I  strongly  object 
to  this  location  which  violates  the  terms 
of  the  bill  and  in  my  opinion  is  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  The  location  is  obvi- 
ously too  small  to  accommodate  a 
.shanty  town  for  the  estimated  3,000  peo- 
l)le  and  in  my  opinion  invites  endless 
trouble  and  prospects  of  civil  disorder 
and  disruption  of  the  orderly  conduct 
of  the  Nation's  Government. 

I  am  asking  that  the  site  not  be  ap- 
proved. The  bill  specifically  exempts  the 


MARCH.   YES;    CAMP.   NO.   IN   THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  a  substantial  munber  of 
Members  of  Congress  testified  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  support  of 
H.R.  16981  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
permits  to  construct  temporary  shelters 
or  buildings  on  Federal  property  in  the 
National  Capital.  The  next  day  the  com- 
mittee acted  favorably  on  the  measure 
which  would  also  require  a  reasonable 
bond  to  protect  against  damage  to  Gov- 
ernment property. 

It  is  now  Friday  and  the  bill  has  not 
yet  been  reported  even  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Why  not?  The  first  contingent 
of  so-called  marchers  is  due  to  arrive 
here  Sunday,  and  the  report  is  that  a 
site  immediately  south  of  the  Mall  has 
been   "negotiated." 

This  is  an  unfortunate  and  undesirable 
precedent.  There  should  be  no  encamp- 
ments on  such  Federal  property  here  in 
the   National  Capital.  There  should  be 
no   permits  issued  to  any  organization, 
.vhether  the  Boy  Scouts  for  a  jamboree, 
or  .so-called  Poor  People's  Marchers  or 
the  saints  of  Smithsville.  The  Nation's 
Capital  is  not  a  shanty  town  nor  should 
it  becomes  such.  Slit  trenciies.  outhouses, 
garbage,  ijollution.  and  possible  plague 
are   an   unavoidable   consequence.   This 
involves  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  people  who  live  here  and  the  people 
who  visit  here.  To  permit  this  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  Mall  and  a  few  yards  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  itself 
is  wrong,  whether  to  one  person  or  5.000. 
The  Congress  should  act  now  to  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  permits  under  the 
situation  that  exists  today,  and  this  bill, 
H.R.    16981.   ought  to   become   law   this 
afternoon.    Those    responsible    for    the 
roadblocks  should  be  identified. 

All  Americans,  including  the  "Poor 
People's  Marchers"  are  welcome  here,  to 
march  and  be  heard,  but  not  to  camp 
and  pollute  the  Capital  of  this  land.  Such 
a  permit  is  a  national  disgrace  and  a 
tragic  precedent. 


Campaign,  if  the  Congress  would  simply 
welcome  those  who  intend  to  nsit  Wash- 
ington as  constituents  and  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  listen  to  their  long- 
standing and  legitimate  grievances.  I 
think  a  lot  of  problems  could  be  avoided. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  what  site  .should  be  occupied 
by  those  who  are  coming  to  Washington. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  worked 
out  between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  leaders  of  the  cam- 
paign, who  understandably  desire  to  have 
a  suitable  site  which  is  visible  and  which 
is  central.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  would  restrict  the  right 
to  peaceably  as.semble.  Why  should  the 
IX)or  ijeople  be  shunted  aside  at  the  Ana- 
costia River  site  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  .suggests? 

Let  the  executive  branch  work  out  the 
site,  and  let  the  Congress  concentrate  on 
programs  to  eliminate  poverty  and  hun- 
ger. I  only  wish  that  a  little  of  the  hys- 
teria generated  by  the  prophets  of  doom 
will  be  turned  into  constructive  energy 
in  a  massive  attack  on  the  underlying 
failure  of  our  affluent  society  to  provide 
jobs,  housing  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  cur  citizens 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING  GENERAL   DEBATE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  may  be  iier- 
mitted  to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POOR    PEOPLES    CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of 
conjuring  up  specters  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence in  anticipation  of  the  Poor  People's 


SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
be  a  great  day  for  Lord  John  Maynard 
Keynes  had  fate  permitted  him  to  live 
and  witness  congressional  action  today. 

Lord  Keynes,  the  great  architect  of 
socialism  in  the  20th  century,  envisioned 
a  program  of  special  drawing  rights,  or 
■paper  uold."  if  you  prefer,  and  tried  to 
establish  the  theory  at  Bretton  Woods 
in  1944.  At  that  time,  however,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  was  estab- 
lished, and.  largely  at  the  insistence  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  then  not  yet 
spent  itself  into  inflationary  bankruptcy, 
decided  to  retain  the  traditional  pre- 
dominance of  gold  as  the  international 
medium  of  exchange. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  res- 
olution adopted  at  the  conference  of 
monetary  experts  held  in  Geneva  on 
April  20,  1968.  the  signatories  to  the  res- 
olution establishing  the  special  drawing 
rights  were  very  careful  not  to  give  the 
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impression  the  companies  and  institu- 
tions they  represent  were  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  their  resolution. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  preamble: 
'  The  signatories  have. accepted  this  resolu- 
tion as  one  representing  their  private  views, 
and  nothing  in  it  should  be  connected  with 
any  banic.  business  firm,  university,  other 
organization  or  institution  or  journal  with 
which  a  signatory  might  be  associated. 

This  is  a  powerful  recommendation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  philosophy  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights.  Would  that  Con- 
gress could  write  a  preamble  into  this 
bill,  stating  that  Members  of  the  House 
have  accepted  this  bill  as  one  represent- 
ing only  their  private  views,  and  that 
nothing  in  it  should  be  connected  with 
that  institution  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  chink  there  is  a  direct  analogy  be- 
tween thio  proposed  measure  and  the  re- 
cently enacted  bill  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  from  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which 
190  out  ot  199  rrembers  voted  against. 

Most  of  us  have  long  prided  ourselves 
on  being  advocates  of  sound  money  and 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  I  trust  a  major- 
ity of  this  House  will  vote  its  opposition 
to  approval  of  the  special  drawing  rights 
or.  more  intelligently  phrased,  "paper 
gold."  because  this  ingenious  credit  paper 
device  represents  nothing  more  to  us 
than  an  attempt  to  export  inflation  from 
our  shores,  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Tlie  creatioii  of  special  drawing  rights 
will  not  correct  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  They  were  referred  to  by  William 
McChesney  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser%'e  Board  -several  months  ago.  before 
the  Detroit  Economists  Club,  as  "finan- 
cial gimmickry." 

If  the  administration  had  followed  the 
policy  recommendations  advanced  by  a 
goodly  share  of  us  over  the  past  .several 
years,  the  aaministration  would  not  now 
be  before  Congress  asking  for  approval 
for  the  questionable  special  drawing 
rights  program.  In  m:  opinion,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  even  consider  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  at  least,  until  after  the 
tax  bill,  with  its  spending  cut  reduction, 
and  other  drastic  and  meaningful  appro- 
priation reductions  have  been  accom- 
plished. Proof  of  austerity  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  should  precede  any 
consideration  of  this  drastic  monetary 
step. 

I  submit  we  should  vigorously  oppose 
the  creation  of  further  worldwide  paper 
credit  inflation  through  special  drawing 
rights.  It  does  not  cure  our  balance  of 
payments  problem;  at  best  it  can  only 
be  a  temporary  stopgap.  It  is,  as  Chair- 
man Martm  has  said.  •  financial  gim- 
mickry." 

Interestingly  enough,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  long  period  of  time  will  elapse  before 
key  currency  countries  can  current  their 
deficits  and  a  considerab'e  period  of 
time  will  elapse  before  the  requisite  60 
percent  of  the  107  member  nations  of  the 
IMF  can  be  expected  to  approve  the  spe- 
cial drawing  right  device.  Even  when  it  is 
put  into  motion,  the  special  drawing 
rights  program  will,  in  all  probability. 
not  provide  adequate  univer.sally  accept- 
able reserves.  It  is  particularly  viewed 
with  appi-ehension  by  foreigners  who 
hold  large  dollar  claims  against  our  gold 
reserves. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quoiaim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  SpeakcM .  I  move  a 
?all  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Abbitt 
.•\bernethv 
Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashbroolt 
A.shmore 
Asptiiall 
Belcher 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blnu'ham 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bradeinas 
Br.i.'-co 
Brnlzmaii 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Conyprs 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Dav:s.  Wis. 
Daw.son 
Delienbaclc 
Denney 
Dent 

Denvinsicl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dieiis 
Dlni;eU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulsicl 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Ellberi; 
Bsch 

Eshlcman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Falion 
Farbsteln 
Pino 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Praser 
Prellnghuysen 
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Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gurmatz 
Gilbert 
tioodell 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hayan 
Hail 
Hallpck 
Hnmmer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 
Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  WiLsh. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herloni; 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huntiate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarma-.i 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kelly 

Kluc/ynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCIoskey 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGrei;or 
Machen 

Matfunaga 

May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 


Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mo.- her 

.Murphv.  NY. 

Npd7l 

Nol<ien 

OHara.Ill. 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Pliilbln 

Pike 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Pxirccll 

Quir.en 

RaM^back 

Reld.  111. 

Res  nick 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Robi-on 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Runpe 

St.  Onge 

Sayior 

Schad«berg 

Scherie 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 
raft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Waldie 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalley 

WloRlns 
Williams.  Pa. 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
WriRht 
Wvp.tt 
Wvdler 
Wyiie 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  245 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
apuorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di^nsed 
with. 

SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1169  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.    Res.     1169 

Resohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHH 
169111  to  provide  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  facility  based  on  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  nud  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  .-section  3(bi  of  said  bill  are 
hereby  w, lived  .After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  CommiHee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  rive-minutf 
rtiie.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rl.se  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou-e 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  bo 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  :^0 
minut€s  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith!  and  pending  that  1 
yield  my.self  .such  time  as  I  may  con.sume 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1169 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order  against  .section  3tbi.  with  2  houis 
of  general  debate  for  consideration  oi 
H.R.  16911  providing  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  facility  based  on  .special  drau- 
ing  rights  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
points  of  order  were  waived  because  of  a 
transfer  of  funds  in  section  3^h<  of  the 
bill. 

H.R.  16911  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  attached  to  the  April  1968 
report  by  the  Executive  Directors  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund  for  tlie 
purpose  of  establishing  a  facility  ba.sed 
on  special  drawing  rights  in  the  Fuiid 
and  giving  effect  to  certain  modificatior..s 
in  the  present  rules  and  practices  of  the 
Fund.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
President  to  participate  in  the  special 
drawing  account  established  by  the 
amendment.  In  addition,  it  makes  the 
domestic  arrangements  necessaiT  for  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
that  flow  from  participation  in  the  spe- 
cial drawing  account.  Action  by  Congre.-.s 
is  required  by  section  5  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act.  which  provides 
that  no  one  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  accept  any  amendment  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  of  the  Fund  without 
the  prior  approval  of  Congress. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  give  congressional  approval  to  tb.e 
historic  agreement  to  create  an  inter- 
national reserve  asset  to  supplement  gold 
and  reserve  currencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  merits  of  the  bill 
will  be  fully  debated  during  the  course 
of  this  discussion.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
meritorious  measure  that  this  rule  would 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I 
hope  the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  emphasized  the  point  that 
the  proposed  rule  waives  points  of  order 
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only  on  a  certain  section  of  the  bill.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  is  it 
becoming  a  matter  of  fashion  or  a  liabit. 
because  we  are  getting  rules  from  the 
crmmittee    with    increasing    frequency 
waiving  points  of  order?  Why  should  not 
all  the  House  of  Representatives  exer- 
cise their  discretion  as  to  whether  points 
of  order  should  be  waived  rather  than 
15  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules? 
Mr.   PEPPER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   would 
say  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
whom  we  all  esteem  so  highly,  that  he 
iccof^nizes,   of   course,   that   the   Com- 
mittee  on   Rules   does    not   adopt   the 
rule,  we  only  recommend  it  to  the  House, 
and  then  the  House  adopts  it.  rejects  it, 
or  amends  it. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Rules  felt 
that  it  was  proper  that  in  this  limited 
case  v.here  a  transfer  of  funds  is  in- 
volved in  section  S'b)  to  recommend 
to  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  rule  pro- 
\iding  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  jrder 
with    reeard    to    that   section    only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
tientleman  from  Florida,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  that  the  same 
ar'-ument  has  been  used  here  on  two 
or  tlnce  other  bills  in  recent  days,  on 
wliich  the  Committee  on  Rules  waived 
points  of  order  to  specific  jDrovisions. 
I  am  glad  that  the  committee  points 
out  the  provision  to  which  the  waiver 
applies.  And  the  gentleman  well  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  upset  a  rule  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  recommends  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  that  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  upset  .such  recommendation. 
Why  not  let  the  House  be  the  judge  of 
whether  it  wants  to  waive  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa,  if  he  will  recall,  he  has  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  when  there  was 
a  lequest  made  by  the  chairman  or  some- 
body representing  the  chairman  on  the 
legislative    committee,     asking    certain 
'hings  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recalls  that  the 
Committee   on   Rules   has   always   been 
rather  exacting  in  wanting  to  know  why 
::  was  necessary  to  waive  points  of  order, 
:irid  that  we  have  maintained  that  posi- 
•ion.  and  that  the  chairman,  or  one  or 
:nore  members  of  the  committee  have 
•  xpressed  disinclination  to  waive  ix)ints 
f  (jrder.  but  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
ustification  for  it  then  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  willing  to  do  so.  And  that  is 
■vhat  has  been  done  in  this  case,  and  in 
the  other   cases  where  such   a   recom- 
mendation has  coine  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  never  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  asking  for 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order,  and  I  hope 
that  I  never  will  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  on  any  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  sure  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  reluctant  to  do  it,  and  does 
not  do  so  except  when  it  feels  that  the 
situation  justifies  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  stated. 
Hou.se  Resolution  1169  does  provide  for 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate for  the  con.sideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  16911.  to  provide  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  facility  based  on  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  points  of  order  arc 
waived  specifically  as  to  .section  3ibt. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  President  to  agree  to  amendments 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  In- 
ternational T'^onetary  Fund.  These 
amendments  will:  First,  establish  a  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  fund:  and.  .second, 
amend  the  present  rules  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  the  paper  uold  '  created  by  the 
IMF  and  approved  by  our  Government 
in  this  bill. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement,  winch 
.set  up  the  current  IMF  contains  lan- 
guage which  permits  a  modification  of 
the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  only  with  the  prior  co.-'sent  of 
the  Conpre.ss. 

The  bill  embodies  the  international 
agreements  which  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  member  nations  of  the  IMF  which 
will  increase  the  international  reserves 
used  in  settling  international  balance  of 
payments  obligations:  it  will  loermit  na- 
tions to  move  away  from  gold  and  help 
protect  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

The  story  of  our  dwindling  gold  sup- 
ply is  well  known.  In  1949  our  gold  re- 
.serves  totaled  about  $26,500,000,000:  to- 
day our  gold  reserves  are  less  than  Sll.- 
000.000.000.  and  they  continue  to  drop. 
The  special  drawing  rights — SDR's— 
approved  by  the  bill  will  be  a  new  inter- 
national reserve  asset.  They  will  thus  be 
added  to  the  current  reserve  as.sets,  dol- 
lars and  gold.  It  is  expected  that  .some 
S2. 000.000. 000  annually  of  SDR's  will  be 
created  by   the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  IMF.  To  actually  create   SDR's  an 
85-percent  vote  of  the  member  nations 
is  required.  This  does  give  the  Common 
Market  a  veto  because  it  controls  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  voting  strength 
in  the  IMF:  the  United  States  has  21.8 
percent  of  the  voting  strength,  and  will 
vote  in   the   affirmative   after   congres- 
sional approval. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  a  little  bit  com- 
plicated, I  think,  to  understand,  and  I 
would  at  this  time  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReitssI 
for  the  very  able  presentation  he  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this 
situation  which  helped  many  of  us  to 
have  a  much  better  understanding  of  a 
rather  com.plicated  .subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi  I  Mr.  COLMERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
status  of  the  proposed  legislation  pend- 


ing in  the  Hou.se  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  March  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Prom  the  reading  of  the  pri  .ss.  1  might 
digress  to  say  that,  apparently  tliey  are 
not  very  poor  because  ihey  are  coming 
in  everything  from  chaiteied  bu.ses  to 
airplanes,  Cadillacs,  and  other  methods 
of  exijensive  transportation. 

But  Iha-t  is  aside  from  the  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ijearing  in  mind  what  liad  oc- 
curred here  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
liots— and    not    civil    disturbancis— oc- 
curred here  in  Washington,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  consider  this  matter  .seriously. 
Then  we  viewed  this  with  great  alarm  as 
we  saw  the  smoke  well  up  fron.  certain 
.sections    in    this    city.    Ihreatening    the 
Capitol  itself.  On  that  occasion  this  Cap- 
itol was  ringed  with  armed  forces,  ma- 
rines and  otherwi.se.  for  the  idotectien  of 
this,  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
Bearing  all  of  this  in  mind  and  having 
read  in  the   i)res3  what  some  of   these 
leaders  have  to  say  about  what  they  ex- 
pect to  do  when  they  get  hero  U>  Wash- 
ington— some  of  us  thought  it  might  be 
advisable  to  keep  ihem  outside  of   the 
District  and  not  permit  them  to  come 
here  and  erect  their  buildings  <;n  Fed- 
eral ijropcrty. 

So  .some  of  us  initiated  legislation, 
particularly  the  very  able  and  sound  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  Mr.  Len- 
Ne)Nl  and  I.  that  would  advise  the  ad- 
mini.stration  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  it  is  the  sen.se  of  this  House  that 
the  parks  and  lands  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  .should  be  denied  these 
demonstrators  for  the  purpose.  There 
were  some  75  resolutions  of  various 
types,  but  mostly  ejf  the  type  that  the 
Lientleman  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
initiall:   introduced. 

Be  it  .said  to  the  credit  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  to  which  these  reso- 
lutions were  referred,  they  acted 
l)romptly  and  most  expeditiously.  They 
did  not  leport  out  the  resolution  spon- 
sored bv  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, myself,  and  others.  They  went  much 
further  and  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal 
property  under  a  bill  reported  out  of  that 
committee. 

After  1  day's  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee, the  next  day  the  full  commit- 
tee acted  most  expeditiously,  as  I  say. 

Mr.  Speaker— and  I  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  criticize  any  Member  of  this 
Congress,  and  least  of  all  my  friend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Maryland    I  Mr.    Fallon  I 
and  my  friend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.   Gray  I— I   lather   commend   them 
for    their    expeditious    action.    I    have 
no  desire  to  cast  any  aspersions  or  reflec- 
tions upon  the  committee   as  a  whole. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains  that 
although  that  committee  acted  in  such 
expeditious  manner,  there  has  been  no 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  rule  to  bring  that  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the   House,   nor   have    there   been   any 
other  overt  actions,  .so  far  as  I  know,  to 
get  the  bill  considered.  Yet/we  under- 
stand that  the  advance  gutird  of   this 
group  will  be  here  prepared  to  erect  their 
shanty  town.  I  believe  is  what  they  call  it. 
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upon  some  part  of  the  parks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  apprehensive 
of  what  may  happen  if  this  is  done.  My 
sole  purpose  in  rising  here  this  morning 
is  to  at  least  relieve  my  committee,  and 
of  course  myself  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  from  any  responsibility  for 
not  takins  action  on  this  legislation. 

I  have  been  told  that  some  type  of  ne- 
gotiation was  going  on  with  the  leaders. 
of  this  group. 

Let  me  say.  if  I  may.  that  It  is  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  these  so-called  or 
self-styled  leaders.  In  the  first  place,  they 
cannot  control  the  belligerents.  They  can 
not  control  them  if  they  wanted  to. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  permitting  these  peo- 
ple to  camp  down  here  and  to  threaten 
this  seat  of  government  that  they  are 
not  dealing  with  Martin  Luther  King. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  new  leadership 
tiiat  does  not  have  the  following  that 
Martin  Luther  King  had.  There  is  not 
the  responsibility.  This  Dr.  Abernathy 
has  made  some  pretty  strong  statements 
about  what  they  are  going  to  do  when 
they  get  here — not  to  mention  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  w^ho  have 
taken  up  residence  here  and  who  will, 
we  know,  make  every  effort  to  turn  this 
into  some  type  of  holocaust  where  blood 
may  run  more  abundantly  this  time. 

I  think  those  responsible  for  this  situ- 
ation should  do  something  about  it.  I  just 
wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  and 
place  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 
.As  :hairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
now  advise  all  coricemed  that  I  am  ready 
and  anxio  Js  to  call  the  Rules  Committee 
in  session  on  a  moment's  notice  to  take 
action  on  the  bill 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ■^ 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  ver\-  good  friend,  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  and  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee    I  Mr.   SiskI. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  for  his  concern  in  this 
matter  Many  of  us.  of  course,  have  been 
concerned  about  the  timeliness  of  taking 
action. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  been  running  out  of  time. 

.As  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  District 
Committee,  in  addition  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  of  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  is  chair- 
man, we  are  getting  calls  constantly  from 
downtown  from  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  people  in  the 
District. 

It  does  seem  to  me — and  I  am  not  here 
criticizing  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and.  in  fact.  I  commend  tiiem  for  the 
e.xpeditious  action  they  have  taken  so 
far— I  think  the  people  of  this  city  are 
deserving  of  some  very  quick  decisions 
in  this  matter,  so  we  will  know  exactly 
where  we  are  going,  and  what  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with,  and  where  these 
people  are  going  to  be  located. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  very  splendid 
contribution  to  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  expeditious  and  firm  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  now.  Let  it  not  be 
said  later  that  the  Congress  dillydallied 
while  W^ashington  burned. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  tiiat  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  231.  nays  9.  not  voting  193.  as 

follows : 

I  Roll  No.  1321 

YEAS — 231 


111. 


Adair 
Adams 
Anderson. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
.Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blunton 
Blatnik 
BoggB 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Casey 

CederberB 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Coiiable 

Conte 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwver 

Eckhardt 


Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Evlns.  Tenu- 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

McClure 

McCuUoch 


McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Mayne 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monasan 
Morgan 
Morris,  N  Me.x. 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PofI 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Randall 

Rees 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roybal 
Rumsfeld 


Calif 
Iowa 

N.Y. 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sanan.an 

Satterfleld 

Schi'.eebeli 

Scon 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith 

Smith. 

Smith. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stattord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stetger.  Wis. 


Baring 

BeriT 

Gross 


Stratton  Wampler 

Stuckey  Watson 

Sullivan  WhaJen 

Taylor  White 

Teague,  Calif.  Whltener 

Thompson.  Ga.  Whitten 
Thompson,  N.J.  Wldnall 

Thomson.  Wis.  VVilUs 

Tunney  Winn 

Udall  Wolff 

UUraan  Wyman 

Utt  Yates 

Van  Deerlin  Young 

Vander  Jagt  Zablockl 

Vanik  Zlon 

Vigorlto  Zwach 
Waggonner 
Walker 

NAYS— 9 

McCIory  Pool 

Montgomery  Rarick 

Passman  Roudebush 

NOT  VOTING— 193 


Abbitt 
.■\bernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Asp. nail 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Cellei 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Denney 

Dent 

Derwmski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlr.gell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Cal 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Pino 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald 

Fraset 


R 


Frellnghuvsen 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Green.  Oreg 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kellv 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 
.  McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif, 
Mi  n  shall 


Mlze 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass 

Mosher 

Murphv.  N.V. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

OHara.  111. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mas,s 

Ottlnger 

Pettis 

Phi  I  bin 

Podell 

PollocK 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Reid  111, 

Held,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rupoe 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadfcberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shlplev 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblpfield 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Waldie 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvder 
Wylie 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALEY  changed  his  vote  from 
■■nay"  to  ■■yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr    PATMAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  move 


that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  *H.R.  16911  >  to  provide  for 
US  participation  in  the  facility  based 
on  special  drawing  rights  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16911.  with 
Mr  Delaney  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
nv  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 

,.1  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
-'fntleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI 
■rill  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
.■enileman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
■sAllJ  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  introducing  to  the  House  many 
■mportant  iepi.slative  proposals  from 
•he  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Perhaps  none  has  had  greater  long- 
range  significance  than  the  proposal 
now  before  us. 

I  consider  H.R.  16911  to  be  legislation 
01  the  greatest  significance  to  the  United 
Slate's  I  wholeheartedly  urge  its  ap- 
liroval  as  did  vour  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  when  it  unanimously 
-epoi-ted  this  bill.  This  amendment  to  the 
Imernationai  Monetary  Fund  will  estab- 
lish in  the  Fund  a  facility  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  international  reserve  as- 
.set  called  special  drawing  rights  and  also 
make  certain  changes  in  the  existing 
rules  and  practices  of  the  Fund. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  That  amendment 
would  .set  up  m  the  IMF  the  machinery 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  form  of  inter- 
national reserve  asset  to  be  known  as 
special  drawing  rights. 

Special  drawing  rights  would  be  cre- 
ated bv  the  conscious  deliberate,  col- 
lective decision  of  the  participants  in  the 
arrangement  and  the  aiTangement  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Tliey  will  be  accepted 
and  held  by  the  members  of  the  Fund, 
who  will  pay  out  a  convertible  currency 
for  them,  transactions  being  made  on 
official  account  by  the  participating 
Fund  members. 

Special  drawing  rights  are  to  be  cre- 
ated under  procedures  which  will  as- 
sure verv  wide  support  among  the  Fund 
membership  for  their  creation,  with  final 
responsibility  for  decisions  resting  m  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Decisions  will  normally 
cover  creation  of  special  drawing  rights 
on  an  annual  basis  over  a  5 -year  period. 
All  IMF  members  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate, and.  special  drawing  rights  are  to 


be  allocated  to  participants  in  propor- 
tion to  their  IMF  quotas. 

For  every  SI  billion  worth  of  special 
drawing  rights  created  the  United  States 
allocation  would  be  worth  $245  million. 
These  special  drawing  rights  would  be 
placed  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  would 
be  available  to  us  for  making  interna- 
tional payments  or  for  building  up  our 
reserves.  If  we  need  to  use  them  they  can 
be  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  our 
other  international   reserves. 

We  will  also  be  able  to  build  up  our 
total  reserves  by  holding  special  drawing 
rights  allocated  to  the  United  Stales  and 
by  receiving  special  drawing  rights  from 
other  countries. 

The  world  needs  a  new  form  of  inter- 
national reserve  asset.  Over  the  i^ast  2 
years  there  has  been  no  addition  to 
"world  monetary  gold  holdings.  Industrial 
uses,  hoarding,  and  speculative  demand 
took  all  the  world's  production.  It  is 
estimated  that  world  monetai-y  gold  re- 
sei-ves  fell  by  about  S3  billion  in  the  4 
months  preceding  the  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  gold  pool 
countries,  on  March  17.  to  stop  selling 
gold  to  the  free  market,  and  to  separate 
the  free  market  in  gold  from  the  mone- 
tary market. 

The  major  supplement  to  gold  in  inter- 
national reserves  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Foreign  countries  now 
hold  $18  billion  of  dollar  claims  in  their 
reserves  and  dollars  represent  about  25 
percent  of  the  world's  reserves.  Thus  the 
growth  of  worid  reserves  has  been  closely 
linked  to  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. But  our  ability  to  supplement  gold 
in  this  way  has  encountered  increasing 
difficulties  and  problems.  It  has  meant 
that  the  U.S.  international  position  has 
been  stretched  too  thinly.  Our  gold  re- 
serves has  been  steadily  reduced  from  a 
peak  of  over  S24  billion  to  $10.7  billion 
at  the  end  of  March  1968.  At  the  same 
time,  our  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
both    official    and    private,    have    risen 
sharply  to  a  total  of  about  S33  billion. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
Stales,  we  intend  to  get  our  international 
accounts  into  equilibrium  and  to  curtail 
sharply  the  net  outflow-  of  dollars  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  other  countries,  they  do  not  wish  to 
add  to  their  dollar  holdings  at  anything 
like  the  rale  of  past  years. 

Both  of  the  major  sources  of  reserve 
grow-th  are  therefore  drying  up.  A  new 
source  of  world  reserves  is  needed  to  sup- 
port what  has  been  a  7.6-percent-per- 
year  rate  of  growth  in  world  trade  in  the 
past  17  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  too 
slow  a  growth  in  world  reserves — or  no 
growth  at  all— would  cause  a  generally 
restrictive  bias  in  the  economic  policies 
of  many  countries,  fostering  high  inter- 
est rates,  restrictive  trading  policies,  and 
cutthroat  competitive  practices  which 
would  threaten  the  sound  expansion  of 
international  trade  and  investment.  Ex- 
pansion in  these  two  fields  in  the  last  20 
years  has  contributed  to  rising  standards 
of  living  throughout  the  world. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  is  not 
a  plan  to  solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  Nor  will  it  solve  all  in- 
ternational monetary  problems.  But  it 


points  to  the  way  in  which  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  can  further  de- 
velop, within  which  the  dollar— strength- 
ened, as  it  must  be.  through  our  efforts 
to  achieve  equilibrium  in  our  external 
payments— can  continue  to  perfonn  a 
leading  role  as  a  reserve  and  transactions 
currency.  Al  the  same  time  it  will  free 
the  dollar  from  much  of  the  burdens 
which  have  been  impo.sed  upon  it  in  re- 
cent years  in  providing  the  new  additions 
to  reserves  that  the  growing  world  econ- 
omy requires. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  negotiation.  The  call  for 
international  negotiation  was  made  by 
Secretarv  Fowler  in  the  summer  of  1965 
al  the  direction  of   President  Johnson. 
That  call  followed  2  years  of  technical 
examination  of  the  problem  by  the  major 
industrial  nations,  the  .so-called  Group  of 
Ten  and  in  the  IMF.  Frequent  meetings 
of  ministers  of  finance  and  governors  of 
central  banks— and  even  more  numerous 
meetings  of  their  deputies— hammered 
out  an  outline  plan  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Mone- 
taiy  Ftmd  al  its  annual  meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  last  September. 

Since  that  time  the  outline  plan  has 
been  refined  and  put  into  legal  shape,  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  by  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  Fund 

Throughout  the  period  of  negotiation 
and  even  during  the  earlier  study  period 
the   Congress  has   been   kept    fully   in- 
formed of  the  course  of  negotiations  and 
has    contributed    to    the    thinking    and 
planning    of    the    administration.    The 
Joint   Economic   Committee,   the   Hou.se 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
manv    individual   Senators   and   Repre- 
.sentatives    have    provided    advice    and 
coun.sel  throughout  the  negotiations.  The 
Subcommittee     on     International     Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  look  an  early  and  very 
specific  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  Bi- 
partisan support  has  been  given  through- 
out Grateful  and  gracious  acknowledge- 
ment of  this  support  was  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  testi- 
mony on  May  1. 

Throughout  this  pei-iod  also,  the  S'c- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  has  .sought  and 
received  continuing  advice  from  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  International  Mone- 
tary Arrangements— a  panel  chaired  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug- 
las Dillon  and  consisting  of  .some  of  the 
country's  leading  bankers,  economists, 
and  businessmen  with  outstanding  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  international 
finance. 

International  finance  is  a  field  of  great 
complexity.  The  repoit  of  your  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  special 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Policies,  and  the  report  by  the 
Executive  Directors  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  provide  voluminous  background 
material  and  give  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  the  plan  to  create  special 
drawing  rights  has  been  developed. 

A  stable  international  monetai-y  sys- 
tem which  can  promote  the  flow  of  peo- 
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pie.  6(oods.  and  capital  across  interna- 
tional boundaries  is  in  the  vital  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  need  for  a  new 
international  reserve  asset,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  world  econ- 
omy in  which  the  supply  of  gold  and 
dollars  would  not  be  adequate,  was  seen 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  administration.  With  clear 
sup.Jort  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
negotiations  have  come  to  fruition  in  the 
special  drawing  rights  plan.  The  plan 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  re- 
serve as.set  of  very  high  quality,  an  asset 
that  will  be  a  significant  addition  to  U.S. 
gold  reserves. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  April  30 
message  on  this  bill:  He  urged  the  Con- 
gress "to  cast  a  vote  for  a  stronger 
world  economy  by  approving  the  historic 
special  drawing  rights  legislation  I  sub- 
mit today." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  that  I  think  this  bill  could  be  very 
easily  simplified  by  saying  it  will  protect 
our  gold  supply.  It  will  also  protect  the 
soundness  of  our  dollar.  It  will  give  the 
United  States  accessibility  to  immedi- 
ate foreign  currency  with  which  to  meet 
its  International  obligations, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  need  for  a  major  change  in 
the  free  world's  monetary  system  be- 
comes an  inevitable  fact.  That  time  has 
long  past  arrived,  and  now  we  must  take 
action. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  before 
us  today  is  a  revolutionary  one. 
designed  to  meet  the  monetary  needs  of 
an  ever-growing  world  economy  by  cre- 
ating •  a  new  international  monetary 
asset.  No  n:an  here  can  say  such  a  plan 
is  not  necessary. 

The  special  drawing  rights  will  help 
nations  settle  trade  and  other  balances. 
The  reason  for  their  need  is  that  the 
supply  of  real  gold,  the  base  for  the  pres- 
ent monetary  system,  has  not  grown 
fast  enough  to  take  care  of  the  financial 
needs  of  expanding  trade. 

Gold,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  us  know, 
has  not  come  into  the  monetary  stream 
as  fast  and  in  the  same  quantities  as  in 
years  gone  by  for  two  major  reasons: 
Hoarders  have  stepped  up  their  pui-- 
chases  of  the  precious  metal:  second, 
industrial  use  of  gold  has  risen  sharply. 
What  all  this  means  was  put  succinctly 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  "Strengthening 
the  International  Monetary  System."  He 
declared: 

The  ripid  growth  in  world  trade  and  In 
the  flow  or  capital  is  outpacing  the  growth 
in  monetary  reserves.  The  world  must  take 
action  to  provide  sufficient  reserves  for  this 
growth.  If  it  does  not  strains  and  uncer- 
tainties in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem— and  the  limitations  they  create — could 
turn  the  clock  backward  to  the  dark  days  of 
restrictive  economic  policies,  narrow  inter- 
ests, empty  ports  and  idle  men. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  terrible  situation  that 
we  have  here  today  the  administration's 
proposed  legislation  to  create  special 
drawing  rights.  Now  that  we  are  consid- 
ering this  forward  step — and  I  am  cer- 


tainly hopeful  that  we  will  take  it  by  ap- 
proving this  legislation  promptly — it  is 
timely  to  review  the  hard  work  that  has 
led  up  to  where  we  are  now. 

It  was  in  October  1963  that  the  Minis- 
ters and  Central  Bank  Governors  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  major  industrial  coun- 
tries asked  their  deputies  to  "undertake 
a  thorough  examination  of  tiie  outlook 
for  the  functioning  of  the  international 
monetary  system  and  of  its  future  needs 
for  liquidity."  or  additional  monetary 
reserves.  Following  this  directive,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Group  of  Ten  held  a 
number  of  meetings  in  1963-64.  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  minis- 
terial statement  and  report  by  the  depu- 
ties in  August  1964.  In  this  statement  the 
Ministers  and  Governors  set  in  motion 
a  study  group  to  "examine  various  pro- 
posals regarding  the  creation  of  reserve 
assets  either  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  or  othei-wise." 

During  1964-65,  this  study  group  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  technical  report 
on  the  creation  of  resen'e  assets,  which 
was  made  public  in  August  1965.  This  re- 
port provided  an  inventory  of  the  tech- 
niques by  which  reserves  could  be  created 
and  an  analysis  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  use  of  each  of  tliese 
techniques. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress. 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  balance - 
of -payments  message  of  Februai-y  10, 
1965: 

We  must  press  forward  with  our  studies 
.ind  beyond,  to  action — evolving  arrange- 
ments which  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  fast-growing  world  economy.  Unless  we 
make  timely  progress,  international  mone- 
tary dlfflculties  will  exercise  a  stubborn  and 
increasingly  frustrating  drag  on  our  policy 
for  prosperity  and  progress  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world. 

During  most  of  the  work  in  1963-65, 
there  was  an  underlying  assumption  that 
the  matter  was  primarily  a  problem  of 
creating  reserves  under  the  aegis  of  a 
limited  group  of  major  countries. 

It  was  in  July  1965  that  the  United 
States  announced  that  it  was  ready  to 
participate  in  negotiations  of  a  political 
nature  on  reserve  creation,  thereby 
launching  the  initiative  that  culminated 
in  the  present  agreement.  Shortly  after 
this,  in  August  1965.  a  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Congressman  Reuss  issued  its  report 
on  the  "Guidelines  for  Improving  the 
International  Monetary  System."  which 
concluded  that  the  need  for  action  was 
pressing. 

During  the  year  1965-66  the  Deputies 
of  the  Group  of  Ten  countries  made  a 
searching  examination  of  the  various 
proposals  for  reserve  creation  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  was  a  basis  for 
agreement  on  major  points.  During  this 
year,  the  Executive  Directors  and  Staff 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  also 
carried  on  constructive  studies  of  the 
problem. 

In  July  1966.  the  Ministers  and  Gov- 
vernors  of  the  Group  of  Ten  reviewed  a 
second  report  from  their  Deputies,  that 
set  forth  a  number  of  essential  elements 
of  agreement  for  a  contingency  plan  of 
reserve  creation,  and  narrowed  down  the 
many  possible  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem to  five  alternative  schemes  provid- 


ing   for    ways    and    means    for    reserve 
creation. 

During  1967  there  was  a  growing  reali- 
zation that  the  subject  of  creatinu  a 
supplementary  reserve  asset  was  of  vital 
interest  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
IMF.  The  Ministers  therefore  instructed 
their  deputies  to  undertake  a  further 
stage  of  negotiations,  in  which  the  views 
of  the  whole  world  would  be  represented, 
through  a  series  of  joint  meetings  be- 
tween the  Deputies  of  the  Ten  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Fund,  repre- 
senting the  then  106  nations  who  are 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Four  such  joint  meetings  of  the  Depu- 
ties and  the  Executive  Directors  were 
held  in  1966-67.  There  emerged  from  the 
fourth  and  final  .joint  meeting  a  draft 
outline  plan  which  has  now  been  refined 
and  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  review  of  the  4 
years  of  hard  negotiations  among  tiie 
10  key  financial  powers  reflects  the  sm- 
nificant  breakthrough  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  embodies.  It  is  that  wor!d 
financial  leaders  are  in  agreement  that 
guld  and  dollars  alone  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  meet  the  world's  L'rowmg  need  loi 
liquidity  in  the  future  and  that  special 
drawing  rights  must  be  created  to  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  for  conducting  in- 
ternational commerce. 

This.  then,  is  what  is  behind  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering.  The  legisla- 
tion deserves  our  full  and  immediate 
support.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  re- 
spond with  a  strong  yes  vote  for  H.R. 
16911. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  sum.s  up 
the  bill  rather  thoroughly.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  agree  with 
that  .statement? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  I  certainly  do.  It  is 
a  good  expre-ssion. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan i 
may  ex i end  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CH.VIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  United 
States  has  served  as  banker  to  the  world 
by  virtue  of  the  unquestioned  primacy 
of  the  dollar  in  international  monetary 
affairs.  The  dollar  is  still  the  strongest 
currency.  But  recent  events  show  that  ;t 
no  longer  is  unassailable. 

An  avalanche  of  private  purchases  of 
gold  in  world  markets  forced  an  end  on 
March  15  to  sales  by  monetary  authori- 
ties undertaken  since  1961  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  from  rising  above  the  of- 
ficial price  of  S35  per  ounce.  The  cost  of 
official  monetary  gold  stocks  had  proven 
prohibitive.  The  world  thus  finds  it.self 
with  a  two-tier  price  for  gold:  a  fixed 
official  price  for  monetary  transactions 
among  governments  and  a  floating  price 
for  private  transactions  in  the  interna- 
tional market. 

Later,  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  a  con- 
ference of  finance  ministers,  in  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  cooperation,  reached 
an  accord  to  create  a  new  international 


monetary  facility,  to  .supplement,  if  and 
when  needed,  existing  international  re- 
serves,  , 

It  was.  we  must  remember,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro    last    August,    at    their    annual 
meetin°  .  that  the  107  member  nations 
f    the    international    Monetary    Fund 
unanimou.':ly  approved  the  outline  o    a 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a  new  mteina- 
Uonal  monetary  reserve  facili  y  in    he 
form  of   special  drawing   rights  in   the 
Fund   The  plan  is  the  result  of  4  years 
of  discussion  and  intensive  negotiation 
among  the  10  leading  industrial  mem- 
ber countries  of  IMF  and  an  even  longer 
history     of     debate     among     monetary- 
scholars  in  general  on  the  question  of 
how  best  to  assure  that  the  supply  of  of- 
ficial  monetary    reserves   will   continue 
to  expand  rapidly  enough  in  the  years 
ihead  to   accommodate   normal   growth 
m  international  trade  and  payments^ 

This  issue  has  existed,  of  course,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  drain  of  newly  mined 
-old  into  industrial  uses  and  private 
hoards  and  because  of  general  recogni- 
tion that  dollars-the  second  ma.ior  com- 
ponent of  "world  money"-are  likely  to 
be  a  much  less  important  source  of  intei  - 
national  liquidity  growth  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  m  the  past. 

Special  drawing  rights  are  to  be  es- 
sentially book  entries  in  the  special  draw- 
ing account  of  IMF.  They  will  be  dom- 
inated in  units  of  account  equivalent  to 
the  gold  value  of  the  dollar.  Transfers  of 
special  drawing  rights  ordinarily  will  be 
made   by   debiting   the   special   drawing 
account  of  the  holder  of  the  special  draw- 
in-  rights  anc  crediting  that  of  the  takei , 
with  the  latter  country  paying  convert- 
ible  currency   for   the   special   drawing 
lights  to  the  former  holder.  It  is  antici- 
pated   that    convertible   currencies   will 
normallv  be  acquired  in  this  way  only 
from  countries  with  strong  balance-of- 
navmert-  -positions  and  comfortable  re- 
serve  totals.   A   country   acquiring   cur- 
rencv  by  trading  off  some  of  its  special 
drawing   rights  will  then  be  at  liberty 
to  use  it  in  foreign-exchange  markets  or 
to  employ  it  for  .settlement  transactions. 
It  will  be  considered  improper,  however, 
tor  a  nation  not  experiencing  balance- 
of-pavments  pressures  or  reserv.    prob- 
lems to  transfer  special  drawing  rights  to 
others  merely  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
in''  the  composition  of  its  reserves. 

Special  drawing  rights  are  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  existing  forms  of  liquid- 
if  not  as  a  replacement  for  either  gold 
or  "dollars.    They    are    .strictly    for    use 
amon-  IMF  mc-nbers  and  will  never  come 
into  the  hands  of  private  parties.  Over- 
whelmingly,     international      payments 
will  continue  to  be  effected  in  dollars 
and  other  currencies,  with  special  draw- 
in"  rights  employed  only  for  settlement 
purposes  among  official  bodies  in  con- 
iunction  with  transfers  of  gold  and  con- 
vertible currencies.  Their  use  will  leave 
intact    and   unaffected,   of    counse.   the 
existing  network  of  short-term  central 
bank    ".swap"    arrangements,    although 
presumably    the    need    for    further    in- 
cvea^es  in  swap  amounts  wll  eventually 
diminish  if  any  considerable  volume  of 
special  drawing  rights  is  created. 

The  chief  import  of  the  new  agreement 
is  that  it  marks  the  first  time  that  gov- 


ernments liave  acted  in  concert  to  create 
a  mechanism  for  generating  what  cou  d 
well   be   permanent  additions  to   world 
monetarv  reser\e  assets.  Heretofore,  the 
emphasis  has  been  exclusively  on  pro- 
viding short-term  credit  assisunce.  com- 
pletely repayable  after  a  specified  term. 
To  be  sure,  the  Rio  agreement  leaves 
open  the  question  of  how  long  any  .spe- 
cific grant  of  special  drawing  rights  will 
lemain  in  existence,  and  technically  an 
initial    generation    of    .special    drawing 
rights  could  be  canceled  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a  trial  period,  with  individual 
IMF  members  required  to  unwind  their 
positions.  But  that  clearly  is  not  the  liope 
nor  the  intent.  Rather,  if  special  drawing 
rights  gain  acceptance — that  is,  if  gov- 
ernments show  a  willingness  to  hold  them 
as   part   of   reserves— there   presumably 
will  be  a  sub.sequent  generation  of  spe- 
cial  drawing   rights   beyond   an   initial 
amount,    with    Fund    members    acting 
collectively-subject   to    the    85-percent 
majority    provision-in    a    capa.'uy    as 
money   supply  creators  somewhat  akin 
to  the  role  played  domestically  in  this 
country  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
This  unquestionably  is  the  .sort  ot  ix)- 
tential  that  the  Managing  Director  of 
IMF  had  in  mind  when  he  characterized 
the  Rio  agreement  as  "the  most  signifi- 
cant   development    in    international   fi- 
nancial     cooperation      since      Bretton 

Woods. "  ,  ,  ,  „  .„ 

With  this  new  facility,  the  worid  \ull 
no  longer  be  dependent  upon  gold  or  upon 
the  deficits  or  reserve  centers  for  the 
provision  of  the  growth  in  world  reserves 
which  will  be  needed. 

The  overriding  necessity   in  intei  na- 
tional monetary  affairs  is  to  restore  co- 
operation among  the  principal  free  world 
powers.   President   Johnson    has   stated 
that  with  gold  unable  to  meet  all  the  re- 
s^^ne  needs,  and  the  prospect  of  reduced 
dollar  supplies  for  international  reserves 
as    the    United    States    moves    tow  ad 
equilibrium   in   its   payments   accounts 
one  fact  cleariy  emerges:  the  worid  needs 
some  new  form  of  acceptable  interna- 
tional reserve  to  supplement  existing  re- 
serve, and  these  special  drawing  rights 
will  fill  that  need. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  vote  for  a 
stronger  world  economy  by  approving 
the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr    McCLORY.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me 

at  this  point?  ,  , 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to  Meld 

to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  This  bill  is  being 
brought  up  today  and  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  regards  this  as 
an  urgent  measure.  I  just  want  to  ask 
this  question:  Is  there  any  other  nation 
among  any  of  those  who  met  at  Rio  or 
Stockholm  that  have  taken  any  legis- 
lative action  upon  this  proposal? 

Mr  PATMAN.  All  of  them  have  it  un- 
der active  consideration.  In  other  words, 
it  is  now  under  active  consideration  by- 
all  107  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  We  are  taking  the  mi- 
tial  step  first  because  we  believe  it  vvill 
have  more  influence  in  getting  this 
needed  action  underway.  Other  members 
of  the  Fund  feel  the  same  way.  We  hope 
it  will  be  approved  by  all  nations  withm 


a  few  months  time.  It  is  considered  to  be 
very  urgent  and  very  important  legis- 
lation.    f    ,,  ^ 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    lime    of    the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chaimian.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  >  Mr  Annunzio  I . 

Mr     ANNUNZIO     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
thank  mv  distinguished  chairman  of  tJie 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
vielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
"    Mr   Chairman.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of    inv    colleagues   an    editorial    in    the 
Washington  Post  for  Thursday.  May  2. 
1968    The  editorial  endorses  the  mone- 
tary plan  for  creation  of  special  drawing 
rights    which    President    Johnson    sub- 
mitted to  us  on  April  1.  and  calls  upon 
Congress  to  approve  it. 
The  editorial  declared: 


Congress  should  approve  the  SDR  agree- 
ment not  onlv  because  this  country  took  a 
leading  role  in  negotiating  it,  but  because 
•I  failure  to  ;tffirm  it  would  s-hakc  the  knlle 
edge  of  confidence  on  which  the  interna- 
tional monetary  structure  is  poised. 

This  is  a  most  important  point,  one 
that  I  believe  we  must  keep  uppermost 
in  mind.  The  special  drawing  rights  plan 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  financial 
problems,  as  the  Washington  Post  points 
out  But  in  my  view,  it  is  one  ol  the  mo.st 
important  and  significant  steps  that  we 
can  take  to  insure  a  sound  and  stable  in- 
ternational monetary  .system. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  hopelul  that  this 
.special  drawin'4  rights  plan  which  has 
been  the  object  of  much  hard  work  and 
effort  bv  financial  officials  of  this  ad- 
ministration, will  receive  the  speedy  ap- 
proval of  this  body. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  read 
the  Washington  Post  editorial,  which  is 
entitled,  "The  Hope  of  the  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights,"  I  insert  the  article  m  the 
Record: 

THE  Hops  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
President  Johnson  has  ..iked  Congress  to 
approve  the  changes  in  the  Internationa 
Monetarv  Fund  .-Agreement  that  Provide  for 
the  creation  of  "Special  Drawmg  RiRh^ 
he  substitute  for  gold  that  would  perm  t 
the  monetary  reserves  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  to  grow  in  an  orderly  fashion^ 
congress  should  approve  the  SDR  agreement 
not  onlv  because  this  country  took  a  leading 
"oTe  in  negotiating  it.  but  because  a  failure 
to  alSrm  ft  would  shake  the  knife  edge  of 
confidence  on  which  the  international  mon- 
etarv structure  is  poised. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  harbor  am 
illusions  about  what  the  SDR  scheme  will 
ccomp  ish  or  the  political  context  irom 
which  it  emerged  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  USJ^aUnce-o^- 
pavments  deficits  and  ^^e  outttow  of  do  lare^ 
,nd  it  v^-ill  not  enhance  the  stability  of  the 
international  monetary  system  un'^ss  Wesi- 
ern  Europe  takes  a  more  enlightened  view  of 
"s  responsibility  in  achieving  better  adjust- 
ments  between  countries  with  payments  defi- 
cits and  those  with  surpluses. 

under  a  svstem  of  rigidly  fixed  exchange 
rates  between  national  currencies,  monetary 
r^rves  are  needed  to  finance  '^^lance-of- 
LTvments  deficits  that  are  incurred  when 
a  cSintrv.  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  spends 
more  abrokd  than  It  receives.  For  a  time  gold 
w^  almost  the  exclusive  monetary  reser.^ 
asset,  and  It  still  looms  large  in  the  central 
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bsnk  coffers  despite  additions  of  sterling  and 
dollars  over  the  past  50  years.  Now  the  non- 
Communist  countries  are  embarking  on  a 
plan  under  which  Special  Drawing  Rights  on 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  would  pro- 
vide for  growth  of  monetary  reserves  Dollars, 
sterling  and  gold  will  still  remain  as  assets  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  monetary  balance  sheet, 
but  their  amounts  are  not  expected  to  in- 
crease appreciably  if  the  SDR  scheme  evolves 
In  the  anticipated  fashion. 

The  SDR  scheme  can  be  usefully  compared 
to  a  bank  which  creates  money  that  is  re- 
quired by  countries  with  payments  deficits. 
And  so  long  as  the  world  is  roughly  divided 
between  countries  with  persistent  deficits 
and  those  with  persistent  surpluses,  there 
are  going  to  be  disagreements  about  the  rate 
at  which  the  SDRs  are  created.  Surplus  coun- 
tries— which  would  hold  the  bulk  of  the 
SDRs — their  own  and  those  received  from 
the  deficit  countries — will  want  to  enforce 
"discipline"  by  limiting  the  creation  of  SDRs. 
The  deficit  countries,  like  all  debtors,  will 
urge  the  opposite  policy. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  surplus  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  have  been  given  what 
may  falrkr-be  described  as  a  padlock  on  the 
printing  press  Since  all  important  decisions 
would  be  approved  by  an  85  per  cent  majoiity 
of  the  country  votes,  they  have  veto  power 
over  when  the  SDR  scheme  is  to  be  acti- 
vated and  how  many  rights  are  to  be  cre- 
ated In  each  year  Other  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  IMP  articles  would  subject 
country  quota  increases  to  the  85  per  cent 
rule  and  forbid  any  changes  in  the  rules 
governing  access  to  the  existing  IMP  credits. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  11,  the  United  States  was  in  a  position 
of  unchallengeable  economic  power  with  re- 
spect to  a  prostrate  world.  It  used  Its  power 
responsibly,  if  not  always  wisely,  by  launch- 
ing a  massive  economic  assistance  program, 
and  m  so  doing  made  reconstruction  possible. 
Under  the  SDR  scheme,  power  will  reside 
in  the  surplus  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
question  is  whether  they  will  use  it  wisely. 
If  they  take  the  long  view,  they  will  be  liberal 
wltii  respect  to  the  creation  of  SDRs  and 
take  specific  steps  to  eliminate  their  sur- 
pluses. For  without  efforts  to  eliminate  sur- 
pluses, it  is  p.5intless  to  exhort  other  coun- 
tries to  eliminate  their  deficits.  But  if  they 
maintain  their  policies,  the  object  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  preservation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  surpluses,  both  the  SDR  scheme 
and  the  system  of  fixed  exchange  rate  will 
collapse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Widnall! 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself   such   time   as   I   may   consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  headlines  in  yes- 
terday's financial  sections  of  our  news- 
papers pretty  much  sum  up  the  reasons 
why  H  R.  16911  is  before  the  House  today. 
As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press: 

Reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  held 
by  14  leading  industrial  countries  dropped 
by  i2  billion  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  loss  almost  wiped  out  a  S2  billion 

increase  that  took  place  in  the  second 
half  of  1967.  According  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund's  monthly  bulletin. 
the  principal  elements  in  the  decline 
were  reductions  of  SI  3  billion  in  gold 
held  by  the  United  States.  This  decrease 
was  attributed  to  heavy  speculative  ac- 
tivity against  the  dollar  in  Europe  and 
a  decline  of  S880  million  in  gold  held  by 
European  central  banks. 

Virtually  even.-body  agrees  that,  for  the 
international  monetaiy  system  to  work, 
countries  need  international  reserves  ac- 
ceptable both  to  themselves  and  the  rest 


of  the  world,  just  as  we  as  individuals 
need  accounts  in  our  banks.  These  re- 
serves must  expand  as  the  world's 
population,  reserves,  and  international 
transactions  rise.  In  the  past,  interna- 
tional reserves  have  largely  been  made  up 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange,  mostly  dol- 
lars. For  several  years,  however,  new  sup- 
plies of  monetary  gold  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  enough  new  reserves. 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  achieves 
its  soal  of  attaining  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium,  the  chief  source  of  increas- 
ing world  reserves  through  dollars  held 
abroad  will  grealty  diminish.  The  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  have  agreed  to  a  deliberate 
creation  of  new  international  reserve 
assets  called  special  drawing  rights  or 
SDR's.  Their  action  in  approving  this 
approach  amounts  to  a  pledge  that 
future  world  reserve  growth  will  be 
freed  from  dependence  uix)n  uncer- 
tain supplies  of  monetary  gold  or  upon 
increases  in  foreign  dollar  holdings 
caused  by  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  More  important,  it  recognizes 
that  world  monetarj'  authorities,  as  a 
group,  reject  the  formerly  held  theory 
th  \t  sharp  deflationary  policies  are  the 
only  means  of  correcting  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  The  deliberate  crea- 
tion of  new  reserve  assets  also  recognizes 
that  total  abandonment  of  worldwide 
responsibilities  by  the  United  States  in 
order  to  achieve  balance-of-payments 
surpluses  is  equally  unacceptable  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Without  this  new  facility  for  the  cre- 
ation of  special  drawing  rights,  there 
would  be  a  danger  that  global  reserves 
of  about  S73  billion  could  level  off  or  even 
decline.  This  would  lead  to  an  inteiTia- 
tional  liquidity  squeeze.  Countries  would 
compete  with  each  other  to  hold  reserves 
or  to  pull  them  away  from  other  coun- 
tries, leading  to  competitive  escalation 
of  interest  rates,  restrictive  practices  in 
international  transactions,  and  a  threat 
to  the  unprecedented  growth  of  world 
trade  and  prosperity  of  the  past  20  years. 

All  this  is  not  to  .say  that  the  special 
drawing  rights  facility  is  in  any  sense  a 
panacea  for  all  our  international  mone- 
tary and  financial  problems.  Nor.  for 
that  matter,  will  it  relieve. us  from  the 
obligation  of  straightening  out  our  own 
domestic  economy,  which  has  caused 
pressures  threatening  oui-  traditional 
balance-of-trade  surpluses.  What  the 
special  drawing  rights  does  is  to  provide 
a  permanent  supplemental  reserve  asset 
which  can  be  created  in  amounts  that 
will  be  consciously  determined  by  a  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  participants  in 
the  international  monetai-y  field.  With 
this  facility,  the  world  no  longer  will  be 
totally  dependent  upon  gold  or  upon  the 
deficits  of  reserve  centers  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  growth  in  world  reserves. 

Again.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
creation  of  special  drawing  rights  will 
not  relieve  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  of  the  burdens  normally  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  payments  deficits. 
In  this  regard,  a  few  figures  might  be 
appropriate.  The  United  States  has  the 
biggest  quotf.  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  A  S2  billion  creation  of  special 
drawing  rights  would  mean  allocation  to 
the  United  States  of  about  S500  million 


in  special  drawing  rights — equivalent  to 
merely  one-sixth  of  the  once-hoped-for 
reduction  of  S3  billion  in  our  1967  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.  For  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  equivalent  allocation 
would  be  about  S360  million  in  special 
drawing  rights — far  less  than  the  SI. .5 
billion  surplus  registered  by  the  Common 
Market  countries  in  calendar  1967. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  clo.sely 
the  many  years  of  negotiations  and 
studies  leading  up  to  the  recent  Stock- 
holm agreement  will  wonder  how  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  can.  on  it.s 
own.  create  additional  international  re- 
serve assets. 

Really,  the  answer  to  this  is  quite  sim- 
ple What  makes  any  form  of  money 
acceptable  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and 
a  store  of  value  is  the  willingness  of  the 
participants  in  an  economic  system  to 
accept  It  as  money.  In  the  international 
inonetaiy  system,  both  gold  and  the  dol- 
lar   have    had    this   characteristic. 

The  agreement  to  establish  .special 
drawing  riyhts  is.  in  effect,  an  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
issue  a  special  type  of  new  money  and  to 
accept  it  from  each  other  as  money. 
Thus,  special  drawing  rights  will  have 
the  strong  backing  and  the  solemn  obli- 
gations of  the  107  members  of  the  Inter- 
national MonetaiT  Fund  to  accept  them 
and  pay  a  convertible  currency  in  return. 

Also,  special  drawing  rights  will  be  de- 
nominated in  units  of  account  equivalent 
to  the  gold  value  of  SI.  I  would  maintain 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  special 
drawing  right  is  not  as  good  a  reser\e 
asset  as  gold.  Traditionalists  would 
argue  otherwise.  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  '-;old.  Gold  retains  a  special 
place  in  international  transaction  only 
by  the  willingness  of  nations  to  peg  its 
value  in  terms  of  usable  world  curren- 
cies. Without  that  peg,  gold  could  quicklv 
become  a  far  less  valuable  international 
asset  than  special  drawing  rights  be- 
cause it  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
industrial  demand  for  gold  would  result 
in  a  price  far  less  than  S35  per  ounce. 
The  proposal  before  us  this  afternoon 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  unanimotisly.  It  is  sup- 
ported vigorously  by  virtually  all  ele- 
ments of  our  Nation's  financial  com- 
munity. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
negotiations  leading  to  acceptance  of 
special  drawing  rights  by  the  members 
of  the  International  MonetaiT  Fund  in 
that  it  is  alleged  that  the  United  States 
gave  up  too  much  in  return  for  approval 
of  the  special  drawing  rights  scheme. 
The  item  most  often  mentioned  is  the 
proposed  changes  in  voting  majorities 
whereby  an  85 -percent  weighted  major- 
ity of  the  IMF  will  apply  to  decisions  on 
general  quota  increases,  the  terms  and 
conditions  associated  with  such  increases, 
uniform  proposed  changes  in  par  values 
and  waiver  of  maintenance  of  value  of 
the  Fund's  assets  in  the  case  of  a  uni- 
form change  in  par  value. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  was 
largely  a  concession  by  the  United  States 
in  that  it  created  a  potential  veto  power 
for  the  Common  Market  countries.  My 
answer  to  that  criticism  is  rather  funda- 
mental! any  time  the  Common  Market 


nations  acting  as  a  unit  decide  not  to 
cooperate    in   matters    of   international 
monetarv  affairs,  the  usefulness  of  the 
system  will  be  destroyed.  I  think  we  have 
to  assume  that  the  Common  Market  na- 
tions will  not  act  in  such  a  manner,  and 
their  actions  during  the  recent  gold  crisis 
should  provide  clear  evidence  that  they 
will  continue  to  act  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  international  monetar>'  coop- 
eration in  mind.  It  might  also  be  useful 
10  emphasize  that  special  drawing  rights 
will  not  be  used  as  paper  money  and  they 
will  not  be  i.ssued  to  private  individuals 
or  companies.  Instead,  they  will  be  de- 
posit entries  on  the  books  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  much  like  the 
deposit  entries  in  an  individual  bank  ac- 
count, for  use  in  transactions  among  gov- 
ernments and  central  banks. 

The  agreement  by  Fund  members  to 
accept  special  drawing  rights  is  not  un- 
limited—participants   must    accept    an 
amoimt  of  special  drawing  rights  equal 
to    three    times    their    special    drawing 
rights  allocations,  taut  they  are  free  to 
accept   more.    Participants  will  be  able 
to  use  special  drawing  rights  to  purchase 
loreign  exchange  m  order  to  obtain  re- 
sources for  maintaining  the  value  of  their 
currency  Countries  use  gold  in  the  same 
•vav— bv  selling  it  to  obtain  convertible 
currencies  to  maintain  the  value  of  their 
exchange  rate.  In  practice,  the  countr>' 
using  .special  drawing  rights  will  request 
tiie   Fund   to  debit  its  special  drawing 
rights    account    and    credit    the    special 
drawing   rights   account   of   the   nation 
irom  which  it  is  receiving  foreign  cur- 
lency   much  like  an  individual  writes  a 
check  on  his  bank  to  pay  another  person. 
Because  special  drawing  rights  are  new 
,uid  do  not  have  a  tradition  of  use  as  a 
monetary  asset  as  do  gold  and  dollars,  a 
lew  basic  principles  to  guide  their  trans- 
fer have  been  provided.  The  participants 
using  special  drawing  rights  will  be  those 
that  have  balance-of-payments  problems 
or  need  to  cover  lo.sses  in  existing  re- 
serves. The  participants  who  will  be  re- 
quested to  accept  special  drawing  rights 
will  normally  be  those  with  .sufficiently 
strong  balance-of-pa.vments  and  reserve 
ijositions.   Finally,   at  any   one   time,   a 
country  may  use  all  of  its  .special  draw- 
ing rights,  but  over  a  5-year  loeriod  a 
participant's  use  of  special  drawing  rights 
may  not  exceed  70  percent  of  its  average 
allocations  dm'ing  this  ix>riod. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  for  many  years  various  committees 
and  individuals  here  in  the  Congress  have 
urged  the  creation  of  additional  interna- 
tional reserve  assets.  Members  of  both 
parties  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
studies  and  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  As  far  back  as 
April  1965.  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cun-ency  in  a  report  urged  the  ad- 
ministration,  in  consultation   with  our 
free  world  partners  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive program  for  generating  international 
resei-ves  and  credit.  Earlier  this  year,  in 
the  minority  views  of  the  1968  Joint  Eco- 
nomic  Committee   report   the   need   for 
creation    of    new    international    reserve 
assets  was  emphasized.  On  page  78  of  that 
report,  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  said  i 


adopted  as  soon  as  possible  .lUer  ratltlcatlon 
of  the  agreement. 


The  new  special  drawing  rights  under  the 
Iiiternational     Monetary     Fund    should     be 


Mr.  Chaii-man.  of  equal  importance  to 
the  legislation  before  us  was  the  March  17 
agreement  of  the  foi-mer  gold  pool  na- 
tion.^—creating  the  two-tier  price  system 
on  gold  Without  question,  this  agreement 
could  not  have  been  arrived  at  without 
the  likelihood  of  later  acceptance  by 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  of  the  new  special  drawing  rights 
facility. 

The  March  17  communique  partially 
demonetizing  gold  stated  that  because  of 
the  prospective  establishment  of  the  fa- 
cility for  special  drawing  rights,  it  no 
longer  would  be  necessary  for  central 
banks  to  buy  gold  from  the  market. 

The  reason  many  of  us  attach  .such 
importance  to  the  March  17  agreement  is 
that  if  adhered  to  and  made  effective, 
the  future  force  of  the  gold  speculator 
and  hoarder  on  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national monetary  affairs  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  eliminated.  For  the  first 
time  the  guaranteed  floor  of  $35  per 
ounce  will  have  been  removed  and  the 
gold  speculator  at  last  will  be  forced 
to  speculate,  in  that  he  no  longer  will  be 
assured  of  a  pegged  price  at  which  he  can 

sell. 

I  think  those  of  us  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  should  take  some  meas- 
ure of  pride  in  the  March  17  agreement. 
in  that  the  minority  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  year  spe- 
cifically recommended  a  review  of  the 
role  of"  the  London  gold  pool  and  limit- 
ing existing  gold  reser\'es  to  interna- 
tional settlement  purposes.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  action  that  was  taken  on 
March  17. 

Certainly,    the   most    important    fea- 
ture of  the  March  17  communique  is  that 
it  states  that  central  banks  find  it  un- 
necessaiy  to  purchase  gold  from  the  mar- 
ket  Bv  so  stating,  the  former  gold  pool 
nations  have  determined  that,  with  cre- 
ation of  special  drawing  nghts.  the  ex- 
isting stocks  of  monetan-'  gold  are  .suffi- 
cient   With  all  newly  mined  gold  sales 
being  forced  to  go  into  the  private  gold 
markets,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  nonmonetary  price  of  gold  will  fan. 
exposing    speculators    and    hoarders    to 
huge  losses. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  only  rea.son  wh> 
the  free  market  gold  price  has  not  fallen 
more  than  it  has  since  March  17  is  the 
persistent    reports    that    central    banks 
ijurchases  of  newly  mined  gold  will  be 
resumed.  House  Report  No.  1349  accom- 
panying this  legislation  made  clear  the 
intention  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
confusion   regarding   this   point   should 
be  removed.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
I  have  been  informed  today  by  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury  Department  that 
as  a  result  of  recent  consultations  with 
those  who  participated  in  the  March  1  - 
meeting,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  expect  the  resumption  of  newly  mined 
cold  purchases  by  the  central  banks  ot 
former  gold  pool  members. 

With  this  reassurance.  H.R.  16911  has 
my  unqualified  support.  Because  of  the 
consistent  position  of  Republicans  in 
Consress  on  the  need  for  creation  ot 
additional  international  reserve  assets, 


I  hope  the  Republican  support  for  this 
propo.sal  will  be  overwhelming. 

Mr    CONABLE.    Mr.   Chairman,    will 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.     CONABLE      Mr      Chairman,     I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  are  here  adopting   a   new 
reserve  currency,  an  international  cur- 
rency  hopefully   for  use  in  the   future 
international  tran.sactions.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  relation  these  new  special 
drawing  rights  will  bear  to  the  $31  bil- 
lion outstanding  in  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent  time.   Does   the   gentleman   believe 
that  this  ix>ol  of  dollars  outstanding  will 
shrink  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  this 
new  i-eserve  currency,  or  will  we  hence- 
forth freeze  that  size  pool  of  dollars  out- 
.standing  in  Europe? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  my  very  sincere 
belief  that  as  the  result  of  the  creation 
of  the  special  drawing  rights — and  it  is 
not  a  new  currency  but  a  book  entry — 
we  will  then  relieve  a  great  deal  of  the 
pressure  being  exerted  on  the  United 
States  through  the  redemption  of  dol- 
lars in  gold. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
some  people  will  continue  to  trade  in 
dollars? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  certainly  is  con- 
ceivable that  .some  will  continue  to  trade 
in  pounds  and  some  will  continue  to  use 
gold.  ves.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
to  clarify  the  point  of  the  S31  billion,  we 
should  point  out  these  dollars  exist  pri- 
marily in  Europe  as  the  result  of  previous 
trade  and  international  deficits  of  this 
Nation.  This  is  how  we  have  created  the 
international  reserves,  by  acting  in  a 
deficit  capacity  in  this  Nation. 

The   special   drawing    rights   will    re- 
lieve the  pressure  for  calling  gold,  using 
the.se  dollars  to  call  gold  out  of  our  coun- 
try, but  the  special  drawing  riehts  will 
in  no  way  reduce  the  number  of  dollars 
outstanding   in   the  international   com- 
munity, because  that  can  only  be  reduced 
by  this  Nation  in  obtaining  a  surplus  po- 
sition in  world  trade,  which  we  do  not 
have   today.   Until   this  Nation   accepts 
responsibility  for  acting  In  a  sound  man- 
ner  fiscally,   we  can   see   no   reduction 
whatsoever   in   our   financial   liabilities. 
Mr    CONABLE.   Mr.    Chairman,    this 
mess  in  no  wav  is  going  to  take  pressure 
off  immediately.  It  is  hoped  only  that 
eventually  we  will  be  dealing  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  special  drawing  rights.  For 
the  time  being  we  do  have  to  worry  about 
the  possibility  of  a  further  money  panic 
in  Europe,  do  we  not? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  This  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  things.  Special  drawing  rights  are 
not  supposed  to  supplant  the  means  of  in- 
ternational exchange  at  the  present  time, 
but  with  the  supplementary  action,  by 
creating  these  special  drawing  rights,  we 
do  believe  that  the  pressures  will  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
stabilize  and  get  back  to  the  true  balance. 
Mr  CONABLE.  Has  the  initiative  or 
this  move  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  come  from  this  country  or  from  the 
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countries    that   are   holding    dollars   at 
this  point? 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  I  think  we  might  say 
it  is  a  joint  initiative  in  that  the  other 
countries  who  hold  dollars  are.  as  far 
as  I  know,  anxious  to  see  the  value  of  the 
dollar  Is  maintained,  because  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  them  as  far  as  international 
exchange  is  concerned. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  several  ques- 
tions'' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  veto  power.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket nations  retain  a  veto  power,  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  cooperate  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  any  funds  under  these  new 
special  drawinti  rights.  Is  that  correct,^ 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  conceivable,  as 
I  understand  it.  but  highly  improbable. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  negotiations  were 
such  that  they  insisted  upon  inserting 
this  veto  power  of  a  certain  percentage, 
so  that  they  could  effectively  block  the 
United  States  from  getting  any  of  that 
reserve.  As  I  understand,  we  have  a  veto 
too.  but  we  are  ti-ying  to  create  more 
reseiTes  on  the  part  of  other  countries, 
but  they  are  not  interested  in  establish- 
inu'  any  additional  re.serves  we  can  utilize, 
are  they 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Europe  and  the 
growing  importance  of  that  Common 
Market  and  also  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
Common  Market  countries  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  others  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  on  the  im- 
portance of  naintaining  and  stabilizing 
factors  that  deal  with  international 
trade  and  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  France  is  one  of  the  Common 
Market  cauntries?  They  have  not  agreed 
to  this,  have  they'' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  They  have  not  agreed 

to  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  So  what  you  mean  is 
the  Common  Market  countries  with  the 
exception  of  France? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  point  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, because  France  has  no  power  of 
veto  by  itself. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  with  increased  population 
we  are  going  to  constantly  need  increased 
reserves  and  reserves  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  constant  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  restraints  on  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  this  reserve  program  and  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  created  by 
them? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  certainly  believe 
everybody  understands  that  with  in- 
creased population  and  increased  activ- 
ity there  will  be  a  need  for  increased 
reserves. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  . 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed    creation    of    special    drawing 


rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  another  and  historic  step  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 

In  long-range  significance,  in  its  po- 
tential for  insuring  continued  world  pros- 
perity and  economic  growth,  the  proposal 
ranks  with  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment and  its  establishment  of  the  In- 
temational  Monetai-y  Fund. 
As  President  Johnson  has  said: 
It  will  prepare  us  lor  ihe  era  of  expanding 
world  trade  and  economic  opportunity  that 
unfolds  before  us. 

The  monetarj'  system  that  was  estab- 
lished at  Bretton  Woods  has  served  the 
world  well,  bringing  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  trade  in  all  recorded  historj-. 
During  the  past  two  decades,  world  im- 
ports have  increased  nearly  fourfold, 
from  S59  billion  in  1948  to  $202  billion 
m  1967. 

But  now.  as  with  any  system— mone- 
tary or  otherwise — events  call  for  change 
and  improvement.  The  fact  is  that  the 
continuing  expansion  in  world  trade  and 
the  flow  of  capital  is  threatening  to  out- 
.strip  the  growth  of  inonetar>-  reserves. 
The  world  can  no  longer  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  traditional  reserves — 
gold,  the  dollar,  and  other  reserve  cur- 
lencies — to  provide  needed  liquidity. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations 
must  act.  and  act  promptly,  to  provide  a 
new  form  of  acceptable  international 
reserve  to  supplement  the  existing  re- 
serves, so  that  the  future  growth  of  world 
trade  and  world  prosperity  will  be  as- 
sured. 

In  the  collective  judgment  of  the  107 
member  nations  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  special  drawing  rights 
will  meet  the  need  for  a  new  and  univer- 
sally acceptable  reserve  asset.  They  will 
be  created  only  after  there  is  broad 
agreement  among  the  IMF  member 
countries  on  the  need  for  new  reserves, 
and.  once  issued,  they  will  be  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  resources  of  many 
nations. 

The  special  drawing  rights  give 
promise  that  world  trade  will  not  be 
stifled  in  the  future  by  a  shortage  of 
international  reserves.  Instead,  they 
will  make  possible  an  orderly  expansion 
of  trade,  with  resulting  benefits  to  Amer- 
icans and  citizens  of  every  other  coun- 
try af  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  leader 
in  the  lengthy  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions that  have  culminated  in  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  new  resene  facility 
in  the  IMF. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  now  re- 
affii-m  U.S.  leadership  by  authorizing 
the  President  to  accept  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  IMF  agreement,  and 
approving  U.S.  participation  in  the  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  plan. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  trading  Na- 
tion in  the  world.  Our  imports  and  ex- 
ports together  total  about  $60  billion  a 
year,  far  exceeding  the  trade  total  of  any 
other  country  and  accounting  for  nearly 
one-sixth  of  all  world  trade. 
Obviously  then,  the  United  States  and 


every  one  of  its  citizens  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  future  of  world  trade.  Our 
hopes  for  continued  prosperity  and  world 
peace  depend  heavily  on  the  continued 
ability  of  nations  to  trade  and  to  prosper 
together. 

That  ability,  in  turn,  rests  upon  the 
adequacy  of  international  reserves  to  fi- 
nance world  trade  and  investment.  For 
reserves  must  expand  as  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, resources,  and  international 
tran.sactions  ri.se.  If  they  fail  to  do  so. 
the  result  may  well  be  an  international 
liquidity  squeeze,  in  which  countries 
compete  with  each  other  to  hold  reserves 
or  to  pull  them  away  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen— the  result 
would  be  too  damaging  to  the  world 
economy,  and  to  the  .system  of  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  built  up  >o 
arduously  and  successfully  over  the  pa.^t 
24  years. 

Fortunately,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  situation  will  not  be 
allowed  to  happen.  The  nations  of  the 
free  world— mindful  of  the  need  for  pro- 
viding adequate  reserves  to  fuel  con- 
tinued expansion  of  trade — have  agreed 
on  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  new  world 
reserve  asset. 

The  Congress  is  now  being  asked  to 
approve  U.S.  participation  in  the  plan. 
and  to  authorize  the  President  to  accept 
the  required  amendment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary-  Fund  Agreement. 

We  should  not  delay  m  giving  our  ap- 
proval. We  should  say  'Yes'  promptly 
and  wholeheartedly,  since  affirmative  ac- 
tion is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  community  of  uce 
nations. 

The  special  drawing  rights  in  the  IMF 
will  not  brin?  sudden,  drastic  chan.;ts 
in  the  international  monetary,  systcni 
They  will  impose  no  sharp  or  difBculi 
adjustments  in  the  present  system.  In- 
stead, once  created,  they  will  provide  a 
logical  and  orderly  method  of  supple- 
menting the  existing  amounts  of  inter- 
national reserves.  They  will  strengthen 
the  present  monetary  arrangements  ar.d 
insure  that  world  trade  will  not  stand  i-till 
or  decline  for  want  of  a  means  of  pay- 
ment among  nations. 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  special 
drawing  rights  will  be  created  without 
need,  or  created  in  excessive  quantitie.'^ 
that  would  undermine  the  willingness 
of  countries  to  accept  and  hold  them. 

Special  drawing  rights  will  be  created 
only  when  there  is  wide  agreement 
among  nations  that  additional  reserves 
are  needed.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
quantity  to  be  created  will  be  based  on 
the  deliberate,  collective  judgment  of 
participating  countries. 

Each  participating  country  will  be  ob- 
ligated to  accept  special  drawing  rights 
from  other  countries  when  it  is  in  a 
strong  balanc©-of-payments  and  reserve 
position.  This  commitment  by  each  coun- 
try— to  accept  up  to  three  times  the  value 
of"^  the  special  drawing  rights  distributed 
to  it  by  the  IMF— gives  assurance  that 
the  .special  drawing  rights  will  be  of  high 
quality  and  liquidity,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  a  true  world  reserve  asset. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  will 
not  solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 


problem  or  that  of  any  other  nation.  Its 
intent  is  solely  to  provide  a  supplemen- 
tary reserve  asset  that  will  make  certain 
the  continued  smooth  functioning  of  the 
international  monetary  system  and  the 
needed  expansion  of  world  trade. 

The  plan  does  assure  us.  however,  that 
once  the  United  States  has  ended  its  pay- 
ments problem,  we  will  be  able  to  rebuild 
the  reserves  we  have  lost  over  the  past 
vears. 

In  sum.  the  special  drawing  rights  plan 
,s  vital  to  our  own  economic  growth,  and 
to  the  preservatibn  of  sound  and  strong 
■  rowth  for  the  entire  free  world  econ- 
omy. It  will  go  far  to  guarantee  that  the 
economic  progress  of  the  past  20  years 
will  be  continued.  It  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  international  monetarj-  coop- 
eration, and  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
onlv  one  other  speaker.  Therefore.  I 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI 
to  yield  his  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
to  offer  my  most  enthusiastic  support  for 
H.R.  16911.  wliich  would  approve  U.S. 
participation  in  the  proposed  .special 
drawing  rights  facility  of  the  Interna- 
tional MonetaiT  Fund,  nnd  would  au- 
thorize acceptance  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Fund's  articles  of  agreement. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize 
the  critical  nature  of  the  international 
financial  problems  currently  confronting 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  The  recurring  attacks  on 
the  dollar  are.  in  part,  a  result  of  the 
weakness   of    the   U.S.   balance-of-pay- 
;nents  iX)sition  in  recent  years.  They  are 
also,  in  large  measure,  a  symptom  of  loss 
■  u  confidence  in  an  international  mone- 
•ary  structure  which  is  inherently  inflex- 
.ble  and  incapable  of  stable  growth.  Thus 
:ar.  disaster  has  been  averted  by  resort- 
ing to  various  stopgap  measures,  by  faith 
:n  the  basic  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
uid    by    hope — hope    that    out    of    the 
'.engthy  negotiations  among  the  world's 
leading   industrial   nations  would  come 
constructive   reform   of      the   monetarv- 
>ystem.  These  negotiations  have  indeed 
ijroduced  the  promise  of  a  brighter  and 
more  .stable  future  for  the  international 
economy — the  special  drawing  rights  fa- 
cility on  which  we  will  vote  today — and 
it  is  unthinkable  that  we  could  choose 
any   course  but  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  this  development. 

Tire  major  purpose  of  the  special  draw- 
ing rights  is  to  supplement  the  increas- 
incly  inadequate  supply  of  international 
reserves.  Tlie  importance  of  assuring  a 
level  of  reserve  assets  adequate  to  the 
level  of  world  trade  could  be  demon- 
strated by  considering  what  might  hap- 
pen should  this  supply  fall  short  of  world 
demands. 

All  countries  want  to  possess  sufficient 
reserves  to  meet  their  trade  needs.  If  the 
overall  supply  of  reserves  were  insuffi- 
cient, each  country  would  try  to  compete 
for  a  greater  portion  of  the  existing  sup- 
ply. This  competition  would  result  in  in- 
creasingly protective  and  restrictive  eco- 


nomic policies,  with  rising  trade  barriers 
choking  off  international  trade,  and  high 
interest  rates— for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing foreign  capital — dampening  domestic 
economies.  The  interaction  between 
shrinking  international  and  domestic 
economic  activities  could  easily  produce 
a  worldwide  deflation. 

The  average  American  consumer  may 
be  completely  oblivious  to  the  existence 
of  those  strange  items  called  special 
drawing  rights.  They  would  not.  however, 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
of  the  deflationary  spiral  which  could  re- 
sult from  a  shortage  of  international  re- 
serves. 

Our  current  international  monetary 
system  has  shown  it.self  incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  level  of  reserves  as- 
sets. Under  this  system,  reserves  consist 
of  either  gold  or  dollars.  The  relatively 
low  annual  production  of  gold,  together 
with  the  liiiih  industrial  demand  for  this 
metal,  combine  to  prevent  the  annual 
level  of  newly  mined  gold  from  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  reserves  obtained 
bv  central  banks. 

Why,  then,  do  we  not  depend  com- 
pletely on  dollars  as  the  main  leserve 
a.sset?  Because  foreicn  central  banks  col- 
lect dollars  only  when  the  United  States 
runs  a  deficit;  that  is.  when  we  give  them 
dollars  as  an  I  O  U  for  gold.  To  keep  the 
.supplv  of  dollars  adequate,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  keep  running 
deficits.  Yet.  the  longer  we  have  a  deficit, 
the  more  foreigners  tend  to  question  the 
stability  of  the  dollar,  and  the  more  they 
fear  a  iwssible  devaluation.  Thus,  by  pro- 
viding dollars  for  use  as  a  reserve  asset 
we  are  simultaneously  eroding  confidence 
in  the  dollar  and  in  the  entire  monetary 
.system. 

There  can  be  no  conclusion  other  than 
that  the  current  system  is  inherently  in- 
stable and  mu-st  be  improved. 

The  use  of  special  drawinc  rights  will, 
for  the  first  time,  enable  the  interna- 
tional financial  community  to  expand  its 
reserves  on  the  ba.sis  of  rational  decision, 
rather  than  fortuitous  circiunstance. 
When  a  collective  judgment  is  made— by 
an  85-percent  vote  of  the  participant.s— 
that  there  is  a  need  for  additional  re- 
.serves. and  that  these  new  reserves  will 
help  nations  adjust  into  balancc-of-pay- 
mcnts  equilibrium,  special  drawing  riahts 
will  be  created. 

Each  nation  acquires  an  entry  on  its 
special  account  which  credits  it  with  a 
certain  volume  of  special  drawing  rights. 
The  overall  volume  created  will  be  de- 
termined by  world  needs:  each  individ- 
ual nation's  allocation  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  United  States,  with 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  Fund 
quotas,  would  rcceive^about  S200  million 
of  every  SI  billion  of  special  drawing 
lights  created. 

The  special  drawing  rights  can  then  be 
used  by  various  nations  to  purchase  re- 
serve currencies  from  other  nations  in 
order  to  pay  off  their  balance-of-iiay- 
ments  deficits. 

The  deficit  nations  would  be  allowed, 
over  a  5-year  period,  to  use  up  to  70 
percent  of  their  allocated  special  drawing 
rights  to  purchase  needed  reserve  cur- 
rencies. The  nations  required  to  supply 
the  reserve  currencies,  in  exchange  for 


which  they  would  accumulate  special 
drawing  righUs.  would  be  only  these 
countries  with  balancc-of-payments  sur- 
pluses or  strong  reserve  positions. 

What  "backs"  the  .special  drawing 
rights?  Why  would  any  nation  be  willing 
to  accept  and  hold  .special  drawing  rights 
in  il,s  reserves  instead  of  gold  or  convert- 
ible currencies  like  the  dollar,  the  pound. 
or  the  German  mark?  The  s|x>cial  draw- 
ing rights  is  acceptable  proci.sely  becau.se 
the  different  nations  are  willing  to  accept 

it. 

In  the  United  States,  no  citizen  can  go 
to  a  bank  and  turn  in  his  dollars  for  gold. 
Yet  Americans  accept  dollars  in  pay- 
ment for  purchases  because  they  have 
confidence  that  they,  in  turn,  can  give 
tho.se  dollars  to  .someone  else  in  ex- 
change for  another  purcha.se. 

The  same  situation  would  exist  with 
.•special  drawing  rights  from  Italy,  in 
payment  of  Italy's  deficit  or  in  exchange 
for  some  other  convertible  currency,  be- 
cause Germany  knows  that  it  can  u.se 
these  special  drawing  rights  to  .settle  its 
deficit  or  to  buy  from  .some  other  nation 
wliatever  currencies  it  may  need. 

Thus,  .special  drawing  rights  are 
•backed"  by  the  confidence  of  par- 
ticipant nations  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  system,  and  by  the  willingness 
of  these  nations  to  accept  special  draw- 
ing rights  as  payment  of  a  deficit  or  in 
exchange  for  some  other  currency. 

How  will  the  United  States  in  partic- 
ular  benefit   from   the   special   drawing 
rights  .system?  I  liave  already  mentioned 
the   great  dangers  of  worldwide   defla- 
tionary tendencies,  from  which  we  might 
well  not  escape,  it  internatinnr.l  le.serves 
do  not  adequately  expand  in  .step  with 
world  trade.  We  have  also  discus.sed  the 
fact    that    the    hope    for    international 
monetary    reform    lias   been   one    lorce 
which  has  limited  the  possibility  of  total 
loss  of  confidence  m  our  present  .system 
Furthermore,  the  expectation  of  this  re- 
form was  a   major  cornerstone   of   the 
two-tiered    gold    price    system    recently 
initiated  by  Washington,  and  is  needed 
to  sustain  this  system. 

Beyond    this,    however,    the    United 
States  could  make   use  of   the  special 
drawing  rights  to  improve  its  interna- 
tional   financial    position.    It    mu.st.     if 
course,   be   made   quite   clear   that   the 
purpo.se    of    creating    special    drawing 
lights  is  not  to  resolve  our  balancc-of- 
payments  situation   The  volume  of  .spe- 
cial drawing  rights  created,  and  tho.se 
allocated  to  the  United  States,  will  un- 
doubtedly fall  far  .short  of  the  amount  of 
reserves  we  would  need  to  continue  to 
finance  our  current  level  of  deficit.  Fur- 
thermore, the  other  participants  would 
not    accept    a    system    which    was    en- 
gineered to  serve  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment to  resolve   the   diflQculties  of  one 
nation. 

Yet  the  .special  drawing  rights  would 
be  useful  to  us.  First  of  all.  they  would. 
in  whatever  amount  we  receive,  supple- 
ment our  existing  reserves.  Then  these 
.special  drawing  rights  could  be  used,  as 
reserves  are  often  used,  to  reduce  our 
dollar  liabilities  to  foreigners.  That  is.  if 
we  wish  to  reduce  the  number  of  dollars 
in  foreign  hands,  we  could  give  foreign 
central  bankers  some  special  drawing 
rights,  in  return  receiving  dollars  from 
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'hem.  The  fewer  dollars  held  by  for- 
eigners, of  course,  the  smaller  the  poten- 
tial claim  on  our  international  reserve 
assets,  and  the  stronger  our  reserve  posi- 
tion. 

H.R.  16911  also  provides  for  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  certain  modifications  in  the 
present  i-ules  and  practices  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetarj'  Fund  These  changes 
con.si.n  of  an  increase  in  the  voting  ma- 
jority required  for  certain  Fund  decisions 
as  well  as  various  technical  alterations. 
These  changes  have  been  approved  by 
our  representatives  in  the  Fund  negotia- 
tions, most  outstandingly  headed  by  the 
Honorable  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury. 
Henr.-  H.  Fowler.  The  major  alteration, 
increasing  the  voting  majority  from  80 
to  85  percent,  has  been  recognized  as 
having  little  practical  likelihood  of  actu- 
allv  afTecting  the  decisions  made  by  the 
Find  In  general,  these  modifications  are 
con-stnictive.  and  should  receive  U.S. 
approval. 

Mr.  Ghairman.  I  believe  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  world  financial 
community  cannot  be  stressed  too 
heavily.  The  initial  steps  taken  under 
this  authority  are  likely  to  be  .small,  but 
they  will  be  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  believe  that  the  favorable  psycho- 
logical efTect  of  this  coiistructive  action 
on  the  international  financial  markets 
will  be  considerable. 

Ratification  of  this  system  will  impose 
no  costs  on  the  United  States.  It  will,  in- 
stead, serve  to  stabilize  the  entire  free 
world  economy  and  to  help  to  keep  our 
supply  of  resen-es  growing  with  the  needs 
of  our  trade.  Moreover,  as  the  new  facil- 
ity is  expanded  and  strengthened,  its 
strength  will  help  to  remove  some  of  the 
pressures  on  the  dollar  which  have  made 
our  entire  economy  so  sensitive  to  the 
forces  acting"  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

To  preserve  international  confidence 
and  to  prevent  further  gold  speculation 
and  pressure  on  the  dollar:  to  assure  ade- 
quate growth  of  world  reserves  and  to 
prevent  worldwide  deflationary  pres- 
sures: to  create  a  monetai-y  system  which 
is  ruled  by  reason  and  not  by  accident — 
for  all  these  purposes,  ratification  of  the 
special  drawins  rights  facility  is  needed, 
and  it  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  H.R.  16911. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Brock  1. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYI-.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
challenge  or  criticism,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  or  someone  else 
might  assist  me  in  one  little  matter 
that  causes  some  concern. 

If  this  system  does  not  work  as  we 
hope  and  anticipate  that  it  would,  how- 
do  we  get  out  of  it? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
very  much  to  fear  in  that  regard  at  the 
moment.  As  long  as  this  Nation  has  an 
international  deficit,  there  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of. 

Mr  KYL.  But  suppose  the  situation 
evolves  in  what  is  absolutely  a  new  pro- 


gram and  we  have  to  get  out— we  want 
to  get  out — and  circumstances  demand 
that  we  find  some  other  way.  How  do  we 
doit? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  state  that  we  can 
deactivate  our  participation  in  the  Fund 
at  any  point.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
veto  over  any  action  of  the  Fund,  so  in 
effect  we  can  veto  any  further  action  of 
the  Fund,  thereby  in  effect  abolishing  the 
operation  of  the  special  drawing  account. 
I  think  we  might  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  discuss  what  this  is  and  what 
it  is  not.  This  is  a  typical  example  of 
operation  overkill  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

This  bill  has  been  presented  as  a 
panacea  and  an  ultimate  solution  to  all 
of  our  fiscal  problems,  both  domestically 
and  internationally.  It  is  not — it  can- 
not be — and  it  never  will  become  that. 
Some  have  presented  it  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  international  liquidity 
and  international  reserves.  It  is  not.  and 
it  will  not  become  that. 

Some  have  presented  it  as  a  device 
for  removing  the  fiscal  discipline  that 
exists  in  this  Nation  in  regard  to  its 
balance  of  payments.  It  is  not  that,  and 
it  will  not  become  that. 

Some  have  suggested,  or  seem  to  hope, 
that  this  will  replace  the  need  for  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  on  this  Na- 
tion's part  in  managing  its  fiscal  affairs, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 
It  is  not  that  and  it  will  not  become  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  device  for  the 
creation  of  a  fimd,  by  fiat,  if  you  will, 
of  money — money  in  the  international 
sense — money  that  can  be  used  only  be- 
tween governments  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  short-term  fiuctuations  in  balance- 
of- payments  situations. 

That  is  the  function  of  it.  That  is  the 
only  purpose  of  it.  It  is  no  substitute  for 
responsibility. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  do  have  two 
problems  with  regard  to  this  legislation. 
The  first  one  is.  Following  the  Rio 
Conference  at  which  there  were  107 
nations  that  participated,  otir  Treasury 
Department — that  is.  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — reporting  on  the  Confer- 
ence said  that  fundamental  to  the  sac- 
cess  of  any  system  of  special  drawing 
rights  was  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
exchange  of  dollars  for  gold  at  the  rate 
of  S35  per  ounce.  Since  then  we  have 
gone  into  this  two-tier  gold  system 
which  in  my  opinion  violates  this  fun- 
damental, a  fundamental  which  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury  indicated,  was  a 
prerequisite  to  the  special  drawing  rights 
system. 

The  other  problem  which  I  have, 
which  I  would  like  an  answer  on  from 
someone  is  this — following  the  Stock- 
holm Conference,  a  meeting  of  interna- 
tional bankers  took  place  at  which  we 
were  admonished  to  set  our  own  eco- 
nomic house  in  order  by  reducing  our 
continuing  deficits.  This  was  imposed  as 
a  condition  for  maintaining  the  two-tier 
gold  system. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  fulfilled 
our  obligation  there. 


I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  those 

two  questions,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BROCK  I  shall  try  very  briefly  to 
respond.  I  believe  the  Secretary  was 
being  a  little  bit  too  specific  when  he 
was  talking  about  gold.  There  was  the 
assumption  he  was  talking  about  gold  as 
it  existed  at  that  time.  However,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  two-tier  system  does  not 
change  the  validity  of  his  remarks.  The 
two-tier  .system  can  be  complemented  by 
the  addition  of  the  special  drawing  right. 
It  will  not  be  damaged. 

Point  No.  2.  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  this  Nation,  that  point  has  not 
changed.  This  .system  will  fail  and  will 
fail  mi.serably  unle.ss  this  Nation  hc^vs 
to  accept  its  responsibility  a-s  the  leader 
in  the  world  community  and  .stops  it.s 
deficits,  internationally  and  domestically. 
The  F'und  cannot  exist  if  one  of  the 
major  nations,  particularly  thLs  one.  op- 
erates in  a  deficit  position  over  a  period 
of  time.  U.ile.ss  we  address  ourselves  to 
this  problem,  there  is  no  sense  in  even 
adopting  this  bill.  It  has  nD  function,  no 
purpose,  and  will  have  no  effect  Vv'hatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  MrCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  can  make  this 
additional  comment? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY  It  seems  to  me  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  statement  that  we 
are  putting  the  cart  before  the  hor.^e 
and  that  we  .should  first  take  care  of  our 
own  domestic  economic  problems,  we 
should  first  reduce  our  continuing  deficit.^; 
and  then  take  up  the  special  drawing 
rights,  particularly  since  no  other  single 
nation  has  yet  acted  on  that  proposal  in 
their  legislative  proceedings? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  disagree  with  the 
gentleman,  simply  because  after  the  7 
lean  years  of  this  incredible  administra- 
tion that  has  .so  maladministered  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation,  we  do  not  have  any 
option  but  to  take  ever>'  device  neces- 
.sary  to  protect  our  gold  and  to  protect 
our  economic  stability  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  redress  the  grievances  of 
the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  To  supplement  what 
the  gentleman  said  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  TreasuiT 
Secretary  said  after  that  conference  that 
the  S35-an-ounce  price  of  gold  would  not 
be  increased,  and  gold  can  be  purcha.sed 
freely  at  that  price  by  any  central  bank 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  hope  that  situation  will  maintain 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .'hould  like  to  make 
a  few  additional  comments. 

The  distinguished  and  perceptive  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Mr.  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer,  has  said  "it  is  anybody's 
guess"  whether  there  will  be  another 
gold  crisis. 

Mr.  Schweitzer  was  weighing  many 
imponderables  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment, but  he  was  speaking  as  a  modern 
man  in  a  real  world — a  world  in  which 
we  can  no  longer  depend  upon  limited 


amounts  of  monetary  gold  and  reserve 
currencies  to  finance  growing  world 
trade. 

The  member  nations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  have  agreed  to  the 
deliberate  creation  of  a  new  interna- 
tional reserve  asset  called  special  draw- 
ing rights,  and  are  now  considering  the 
necessary  amendment  to  the  IMF  ar- 
ticles of  agreement.  The  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us.  H.R.  16911,  would  authorize  the 
President  to  accept  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
IMF  and  would  jiennit  the  United  States 
to  participate  m  the  special  drawing 
rights  plan. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  other 
nations  can  temporize  in  adopting  this 
facility.  Without  the  creation  of  the  new 
asset,  there  would  be  danger  that  global 
reserves  of  about  $73  billion  could  level 
off — or  even  decline — leading  to  an  in- 
ternational liquidity  squeeze  and  a  con- 
traction  of   world   trade. 

In  the  past,  international  reserves  have 
largely  been  made  up  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange,  including  large  amounts  of 
dollars.  But  the  free  world's  liquidity 
needs  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  con- 
tinued reliance  on  gold  and  the  dollar 
and  other  reserve  currencies.  The  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  therefore  have 
developed  the  plan  for  special  drawing 
rights,  which  will  be  backed  by  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  107  members  of  the  Fuiid 
to  .iccept  them  and  pay  a  convertible 
currency  in  return. 

When  the  special  drawing  rights  plan 
IS  in  operation,  the  United  States  and  its 
partners  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  be  freed  from  dependence  upon 
uncertain  supplies  of  monetary  ^old.  un- 
certain supplies  which  mount  a  threat  to 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  world  trade 
and  prosperity  during  the  past  20  years. 
In  my  view,  the  reasons  for  quick  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  16911  are  compelling. 

We  wish  to  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  an  inflexible  metal,  gold,  as  a  mon- 
etary reserve.  The  mid-March  crisis  cost 
the  United  States  over  a  billion  doUai-s 
in  gold,  most  of  which  poured  into  private 
hands  to  keep  the  market  price  fixed  at 
S35  an  ounce. 

We  wish  to  be  freed  from  relying  on 
further  dollar  deficits,  representing  a  po- 
tential call  on  U.S.  monetary  gold  stocks, 
to  finance  world  trade. 

The  President,  his  principal  financial 
advisers  in  Government,  and  many  of 
the  Nation's  most  respected  economists 
and  financiers  have  described  adoption 
of  the  special  drawing  rights  facility  as 
a  timely  and  necessary  move  to  insure 
the  future  growth  of  world  trade  and  a 
continuation  of  free  world  prosperity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  16911. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 
Mr.  Stanton  1. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mi-.  Chairman,  the 
overriding  necessity  in  international 
monetary  affairs  today  is  to  continue 
and  to  strengthen  cooperation  among  the 
free  world  nations. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
modem  international  monetary  system 
beean  to  take  shape.  A  start  was  made 
in  1944  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
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of  finance  ministers  and  economists,  who 
reached  agreement  on  establishment  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
aim  at  Bretton  Woods  w-as  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  disasters  of  the  1930's 
when  there  was  a  chain  reaction  of  de- 
valuation, deflation,  and  depression. 

The  machinery  operating  since  Bret- 
ton Woods  has  produced  a  record  of  re- 
markable and  unprecedented  economic 
progress.  The  economies  of  those  nations 
ravaged  by  World  War  II  were  rebuilt, 
and  since  then  have  grown  at  a  very  fast 
rate,  so  that  the  once  war-shattered 
countries  are  now  strong  and  prosperous. 
As  one  measure  of  growth  in  the  last  20 
years,  world  imports  in  1948  were  $59 
billion  while  last  year  imports  moved  up 
to  S202  billion. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  system  in  stimulating  trade  has 
led  to  heavy  pressures  on  present  mon- 
etary arrangements.  The  growth  in  world 
trade,  and  in  capital  movements,  has  be- 
gun to  surpass  the  gi'owth  of  monetary 
reserves.  The  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  trading  partners  therefore 
must  act  to  provide  sufBcient  reserves  to 
accommodate  the  future  i^rowth  ot  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  of  the  IMF  would  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  supplementary  re- 
serve asset,  to  be  created  in  amounts 
that  will  be  determined  by  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  participating  nations. 

With  this  new  resene  facility,  the 
world  will  no  longer  be  dependent  upon 
gold  or  upon  the  deficits  of  reseiwe  coun- 
tries— chiefly  the  United  States— to  pro- 
vide the  needed  growth  in  world  reserves. 
International  reserves  are  to  world 
trade  what  working  capital  is  to  a  grow- 
ing business.  As  trade  expands,  more 
reserves  are  needed.  If  reserves  are  not 
available,  then  trade  cannot  tirow — and 
in  consequence,  all  nations  will  suffer. 

This  new  reserve  asset,  called  special 
drawing  rights,  will  supplement  present 
reserves.  Special  drawing  rights  will  be  a 
sptcial  kind  of  international  legal  ten- 
der. They  will  perform  the  same  function 
in  international  monetar>-  transactions 
as  gold,  dollars,  or  other  reserve  curren- 
cies. 

This  new  agreement  will  bring  new 
economic  strength  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  free  w-orld.  and  will  help  sustain  a 
prosperous  and  growing  world  economy. 
The  Congress,  whose  views  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  development  of 
the  special  drawing  rights  plan,  should 
now  have  no  hesitancy  in  approving  it. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.5   minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  II- 


ing  place  today  is  well  intended  even 
though  in  my  opinion  mi.sdi reeled  and 
probably  misleading. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  serious  mis- 
giviiigs  about  any  system  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  which  are  characterized  as 
"paper  gold."  The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  declared  that  the 
new  reserves  upon  which  the  special 
drawing  rights  rely  consist  of  the  "faith 
and  resources"  of  the  participating  na- 
tions. While  it  is  true  that  dollar  cred- 
its have  been  employed  extensively  in 
augmenting  world  reserves  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  confidence  reposed 
in  the  dollar  could  be  transferred  to  the 
currencies  of  the  other  participating 
nations. 

In  explaining  further  what  I  mean  by 
this  statement  let  me  ix)int  out  that 
the  dollar  has  been  exchangeable  for 
gold  at  a  rate  of  S35  per  oiuice.  This  free 
exchangeability  continues  today  with  re- 
gard to  .settlement  of  official  govern- 
mental balances.  Wt-  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent policy  with  regard  to  exchanging 
gold  for  dollars  when  private  individuals 
are  involved.  The  value  of  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  currency  will  diminish — or  i>os- 
sibly  disappear  if  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change is  altered  or  if  the  Treasury  re- 
nounces its  agreement  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
at  $35  per  ounce. 

We  are  aware,  of  cour.se.  that  the  con- 
tinuing deficits  of  our  Nation  which  re- 
sult, in  turn,  in  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  dollars  are  responsible 
for  the  precarious  economic  condition  in 
wliich  our  Nation  finds  itself — a  condi- 
tion with  which  the  entire  Western  free 
world   economy   is   struggling.   If   there 
was  some  hope  that  the  establishment 
of  authority  for  .special  drawing  rights 
could  improve  these  conditions,  I  would 
want  to  support  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. However,  it  appears  io  me 
from  the  reports  issued  following  the  Rio 
Conference  that  several  prerequisites  to 
creation  of  special  drawing  rights  have 
been  discarded. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the 
report  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  earlier  this  year,  entitled 
"Maintaining  the  Strength  of  the  U.S. 
Dollar  in  a  Strong  Free  World  Economy." 
it  was  stated  emphatically: 

It  is  of  lundamental  importance  to  the 
International  monetary  system  that  there  be 
uo  change  In  the  monetary  value  of  gold  and 
the  dollar  relative  to  each  other.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  that  the  tJnlted  States 
will  utilize  its  resources  and  adopt  the  pol- 
icies necessary  to  maintain  this  essential 
monetary  relationship. 


linois  [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  measure  .somewhat 
reluctantly  particularly  because  it  ap- 
pears to  have  such  widespread  support 
among  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  endeavoring  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
in  urging  prompt  passage  of  thisjaill. 
H  R  1 69 11 .  to  .support  a  system  of  special 
drawing  rights.  Indeed  the  preliminary 
work  which  has  preceded  the  debate  tak- 


In  my  opinion  the  establishment  of  a 
two- price  gold  system  violates  this  fun- 
damental prerequisite  which  the  Secre- 
tan'  of  the  Treasury-  indicated  was  es- 
.sential  to  any  expanded  reserves. 

Second,  the  international  bankers  who 
met  here  recently  set  forth  their  un- 
qualified position  that  the  United  States 
must  put  its  economic  house  in  order  and 
eliminate  large  annual  deficits.  This  also 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  validity  of  any 
new  international  reserve  such  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  legislation  before  us 

today. 

We  need  greater  expenditure  restraint 
and  tighter  fiscal  management  than  any 
proposal  which  has  yet  been  indicated  by 
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the  administration.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
premature  in  providing  for  special  draw- 
ing rights  at  this  time  without  having 
first  taken  steps  to  assure  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar  and  the  stability  of  our  own 
governmental  economy. 

I  note  that  France  has  refused  to  sup- 
port the  system  and  agreement  for  which 
the  committee  urges  approval  today.  I 
would  say  in  deference  to  the  French 
that  their  position  is  one  where  they  are 
reserving  judgment  rather  than  refus- 
ing support. 

In  addition,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury before  the  committee  indicates  that 
the  proposed  special  drawing  rights  are 
not  designed  to  increase  reserves  which 
can  aid  our  baIance-of-pa>Tnents  prob- 
lem. 

On  page  14,  the  Secretary  states: 
.\i  I  have  staled  oa  several  occasions,  the 
special  Dr.awtng  Rlgl'.ts  Plan  is  not  designed 
to  help  the  United  States  or  any  other 
Individual  country  deal  with  Us  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  It  does  not  change  in  any 
way  the  urgency  of  achieving  the  correction 
of  the  disequilibrium  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  system 
of  special  drawing  rights  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  assist  other  nations  in  acquir- 
ing more  of  the  world's  goods.  If  this 
is  so  it  would  seem  important  for  at  least 
some  of  the  other  nations  to  secure  legis- 
lative approval  of  this  new  system  of 
•paper  gold  "  before  our  Nation  acts.  Yet, 
I  am  informed  that  not  a  single  nation 
participating  in  the  Rio  Conference  or 
the  subsequent  meeting  at  Stockholm 
has  yet  secured  from  its  legislature  the 
approval  which  the  Congress  is  called 
upon  today  to  give. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  will  increase  interna- 
tional liquidity  and  thus  improve  inter- 
national trade  and  expand  our  exports. 
This  is  probably  a  myth.  In  the  first 
place  the  increase  in  liquidity— if  any— 
would  be  small  indeed.  In  addition,  I 
am  informed  by  the  economists  that 
most  imports  are  financed  by  the  local 
economy  through  local  internal  reserves 
and  not  through  the  international  re- 
serves used  for  settling  balance-of -pay- 
ments accounts. 

Another  danger  which  is  implicit  in 
the  pending  bill  is  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness of  the  American  dollar  and  again 
tends  to  jeopardize  confidence  in  our 
economy  and  in  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency.  Without  a  doubt  this  lack  of 
confidence  is  justified  particularly  when 
we  appear  to  be  piu-suing  dangerous  and 
even  irresponsible  economic  policies  that 
threaten  the  futiu-e  of  our  Nation  and  of 
the  western  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Pat- 
rick Boarman,  director  of  reseaixh  of  the 
House  Republican  conference,  who  de- 
clared at  the  balance-of-payments  sem- 
inar on  January  24.  1968: 

It  is  conceded  that  there  must  be  enough 
International  liquidity  to  provide  the  time 
.-equired  for  nations  to  make  the  internal 
adjustments  called  for  by  their  balance-of - 
payments  situation.  But  there  must  not  be 
an'endless  supply  of  liquidity;  liquidity  must 
!>e  permitted  to  run  out  for  only  this  ulti- 
mate restraint  Is  capable  of  inducing  the  do- 


mestic economic  and  fiscal  discipline  which 
Is  the  necessary  condition  of  continued  par- 
ticipation by  each  country  in  the  interna- 
tional division  of  labor. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  noble  and  seemingly 
disinterested  appeal  for  more  international 
liquidity  for  a  liquidity-starved  world,  the 
Incumbent  administration  is  In  reality  seek- 
ing to  continue  adanaantly  with  the  economic 
status  quo  at  home,  come  what  may  In  the 
shape  of  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
The  plea  In  truth  is  not  for  more  liquidity 
for  the  world,  but  for  the  United  States;  it  is 
a  plea  for  more  cash  with  which  the  admin- 
istration can  continue  in  Its  "guns  and  but- 
ter" policies. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  that  the  House 
reject  H.R.  16911.  There  wUl  be  ample 
time  to  consider  similar  legislation  after 
at  least  some  of  the  other  participating 
nations  have  themselves  act-ed  on  this 
questionable  proposal. 

Mr.  WIDNALiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  30  seconds  for  the  purpose  of 
commenting  in  answer  to  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  wish 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  that  France  opposes  the 
special  drawing  rights.  The  reason 
France  opposes  them  is  very  simple. 

Mr.   GROSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son France  opposes  the  special  drawing 
rights  is  that  President  de  Gaulle  wants 
to  continue  to  exert  pressure  upon  the 
dollar.  He  wants  to  return  to  a  pure  gold 
standard.  A  pure  gold  standard  would 
only  reward  France,  South  Africa,  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  special  drawing  rights,  the 
very  name  given  to  this,  so-called  paper 
gold,  is  one  given  to  it  by  the  French 
themselves?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
given  by  the  French  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  I'a  minutes, 
so  that  he  may  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
here  paying  any  special  tribute  to  the 
French  today,  but  I  do  want  to  recognize 
that  they  may  have  some  reason  and 
some  logic  in  their  position.  In  that  they 
seem  to  be  insisting  upon  sound  and 
stable  management  of  currency.  They 
want  to  maintain  gold  as  a  reserve  for 
settling  balance-of-paj-ments  accomus. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  was  agreed  upon 
at  Rio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  question  I 


wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  or  someone 
connected  with  this  bill.  Are  the  French 
in  or  out  of  this  paper  money  business? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  French  are  out  of  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  the  French  not 
in?  If  it  IS  so  good,  and  they  hold  a  big 
chunk  of  the  world's  gold,  why  are  they 
not  in  on  this  papering  the  world  with 
printing  press  money? 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  answer  that  fully,  but  they  have  set 
forth  some  demands,  and  I  believe  some 
of  those  demands  liave  been  met.  How- 
ever, they  have  set  forth  several  condi- 
tions which  have  not  been  met. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  reason  why  France 
is  not  into  this  is  because  this  would 
reduce  pressure  on  gold  and  they  do  not 
want  to  reduce  pressure.  They  want  to 
increase  pressure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.    FlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  sup- 
port this  legislation,  but  I  do  it  with 
mixed  feelings.  It  has  both  promLse  and 
danger  in  it. 

The  promise  lies  in  the  possibility  that 
this  reflects  conviction  that  some  affairs 
in  international  life  are  simply  too  bm 
for  a  single  nation  to  meet.  I  have  con- 
cluded long  ago  that  world  policing  and 
nuclear  defense,  nuclear  proliferation. 
and  arms  control  are  certainly  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  single  nation  to  meet. 
That  is  true  too  of  the  problems  ;n  the 
monetary  field. 

But  the  danger  I  see  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  some  may  conclude  that  this. 
as  the  committee  report  says,  is  indeed 
a  historic  agreement  and  that  this  lee- 
islation — here  I  quote  from  the  first  pai.-- 
of  the  committee  report — would  cre- 
ate an  international  resen-e  asset." 

It  is  really  an  agreement  to  consult 
at  a  later  date  about  whether  or  not 
these  assets  would  be  created.  The  formu- 
la which  would  have  to  be  followed  is 
such  that  there  is  some  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  asset  would  ac- 
tually be  created.  As  I  understand  it.  it 
would  reqtiire  85-percent  approval  by 
those  with  weighted  voting  stock,  which 
means  those  with  16  percent  could  ef- 
fectively block  the  creation  of  SDR's. 

Why  would  they  not  do  this?  As  I  un- 
derstand the  formula  further,  once  the 
special  drawing  rights  are  created  it 
would  take  an  85-percent  vote  to  pull 
them  back,  to  rescind  this  authority. 

A  nation  like  West  Germany  or  France 
or  some  other  nation  with  a  solid  mone- 
tary system  of  its  own.  fearful  about  the 
policies  of  another  nation  like  the  United 
States,  would  have  a  long  thought.  I 
am  sure,  before  entering  into  the  au- 
thorization of  SDR's,  realizing  it  would 
be  .so  difficult  ever  to  rescind  this 
action. 

Perhaps  I  misunderstand  the  formula, 
but  if  that  is  the  fact  of  the  matter  I 
believe  it  is  wishful  thiriking  on  our  part 
to  expect  SDR's  to  appear  and  be  usable 
in  the  near  future. 


will  the 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
eentleman  yield?  , 

Mr    FLNDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin. 

Ml-  REUSS,  That  is  a  rather  technical 

^""m     FINDLEY.    An    important    one 
though,  would  the  gentleman  not  agree? 

Mr   REUSS.  Absolutely. 

The  gentleman  said  it  would  take  an 
R5-perccnt  vote  to  rescind  the  special 
SaS  rights,  once  provided.  In  fact 
Agreement  provides  that  a  50-percent 
vote  IS  sufficient. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 

correction.  .      ,   .      ,.„ 

A  50-percent  vote  is  required  to  le- 
scind  Thai  would  certainly  not  cause 
the  reluctance  that  an  85-percent  vote 
would  cause,  but  even  so  I  Hunk  it  would 
cause  some  long  thoughts  on  the  part  o 
countries  that  might  have  concern  about 
the  fiscal  wisdom  of  another  member 

Mr.  BROCK    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. .     .    .1.    »    T 

Mr    BROCK.  A  further  point  that  l 
would  like  to  make  is  that  anybody  can 
stop  drawing  at  any  point  for  its  own 
account.  If  you  are  concerned  about  the 
operation  of  the  fund,  you  are  entirely 
within  vour  rights  to  remove  yourself 
from  further  participation  at  any  point. 
It  remains  the  option  of  any  nation  to  do 
-o  at  anv  point.  The  point  is  if  any  sig- 
luficant  number,  whether  it  is  50  per- 
cent or  10  percent,  did  so,  then  it  would 
etfectivelv  stop  the  operation  of  the  fund. 
Mr     FINDLEY.    The    gentleman    will 
agree  with  me  that  as  things  stand  today, 
in  the  light  of  the  comment  of  the  Pres- 
ident   of    the    International    Monetary 
PMna  about  U.S.  fiscal  policies,  it  is  really 
doubtful   that   the   85 -percent   approval 
would  (Kcur  If  the  matter  were  before 
the  Bank  today.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  think  the  prospect  of 
not  having  an  acceptance  of  the  special 
drawing  rights  by  85  percent  is  a  possi- 
bility but  I  think  the  odds  are  strongly 
in  behalf  of  acceptance  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  based  ^m  the  premise  that 
thev  fully  expect  and  intend  for  us  to 
get' our  house  in  order,  our  fiscal  house. 
We  have  made  very  strong  iiromises  to 
that  effect.  There  is  some  measure  of  di- 
vision between  the  promise  and  the  per- 
formance so  far.  If  we  wait  too  much 
longer,  then  they  may  be  right,  and  I 
think  they  would  be  perfectly  right  not 
to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  sav  that  even  though  I  have  reser- 
vations and  questions  about  whether 
special  drawing  rights  will  ever  come 
into  being,  even  so  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  step  forward,  and  therefore  I 

.support  it. 

Chairman,  will  the 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 

'.gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  these  special 
drawing  rights'^  Could  I  get  one  and 
look  at  it  and  feel  it? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  are  bank  account  entries  which  no 
one  could  feel  unless  he  got  inside  the 


ledger  and  somehow  rubbed  his  fmger 
over  the  entries. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  they  supposed  to  be 
gold    tinted  or  plated?  What  are  they? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Someone  said  they  are 
yellow  wampum,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  accurate  description, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  they  look  like 
Patman  printing  press  money? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  additional 

minute.  _     „,  . 

Mr   FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to   add   one   final   comment   as   to   the 
promise  of  this  bill.  It  reminds  me  in 
some  respects  of  the  period  of  our  his- 
tory of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  We 
had   monetary   chaos    throughout    that 
period.  We  were  simply  an  alliance  oi 
sovereign  States  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
deal  with  problems  beyond  the  ability  ot 
the  individual  State  to  meet.  The  IMf 
is  an  alliance  in  the  monetary  field  whicn 
will  be  .subject  to  the  same  infractions 
and     interruptions     of     which     George 
Washington  warned  in  his  lamous  Faie- 
well  Address.  All  alliances,  including  thit, 
one    is  basically   weak.  Washuigton  at 
that  time  urged  that  a  government  for 
the  whole  of  the  13  States  be  establi.shed 
to  deal  with  problems  like  monetary  m- 
stabilitv.  I  hope  it  may  be  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  a  direct  step  toward  such 
a  government  for  the  whole.  He  said  at 
that  time  that  it  would  make  good  sen-se 
to  establish  a  Federal  union  government 
which  of  course  included  a  central  mone- 
tary system,  and  I  believe  today  that  it 
would  make  good  sense  to  establish  such 
a  structui-e  including  a  central  banking 
institution  serving    the  major  Western 
nation-s    Through  it  we  could  meet  the 
problems    of    monetary    stability    and 

liquidity.  _,    .  .. 

Mr      WIDNALL.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 

yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Idaho   I  Mr.  McClureI   to  conclude  the 

debate. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding.  ,    ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only  to 
make  two  remarks  and  ask  a  couple  of 
questions.  First  of  all.  it  seems  to  me 
what  we  are  doing  here  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  extending  to  the  international 
monetary-  field  the  same  policies  that 
have  been  practiced  in  this  country  do- 
mestically for  the  last  several  years  and 
which  have  brought  us  to  the  position  we 
are  now  in  as  far  as  our  domestic  fiscal 
affairs  are  concerned. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  comment 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  with 
relation  to  the  value  of  gold  or  its  posi- 
tion in  international  monetary  affairs  or 
the  effect  on  the  price  of  gold  if  our  re- 
quirement to  buy  is  removed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  member  of 
the  committee— any  member  who  would 
like  to  answer  this  question,  this  ques- 
tion concerning  the  statements  which 
are  made  throughout  this  report  that  we 
are  creating  an  asset.  In  my  opinion  an 
asset  is  a  thing  of  value. 

If  vou  want  to  talk  in  terms  of  creat- 
ing exchange  media,  then  I  agree.  But  it 
is  not  an  asset  in  terms  of  something  of 
intrinsic  value. 


And.  also,  is  it  not  a  means  by  which 
the  United  States  can  create  the  right 
to  borrow  from  other  countries  to  the 
extent  of  70  percent  of  the  special  draw- 
ing    rights    credited    to    our    account 
against  the  will  of  other  countries  and 
as  a  matter  of  our  own  right,  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  bor- 
row and,  therefore,  to  continue  our  for- 
eign balance-of-payments  deficit?  If  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  not  merely  a  one-way  street,  could 
not  foreign  countries  who  have  dollars 
in  which  they  no  longer  have  confidence 
surrender  those  dollars  for  our  special 
drawing  rights  and  thereby  precipitate 
the  flight  from  dollars  which,  in  effect, 
would  result  in  the  de  facto  devaluation 
of  the  American  dollar? 

I  do  not  believe  this  legislation  is  care- 
fully enough  drawn  to  discipline  the 
relatively  unrestricted  expan.sion  of 
money  and  credit.  This  is  also,  a  device 
to  prolong  our  continual  deiicit  in  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I   certainly    agree   that   we   have   an 
urgent  need  to  create  a  new  reserve  de- 
vice    in     international     monetary     ex- 
changes. I  do  not  beheve  that  liquidiiy. 
per  se,  is  as  serious  as  some  economists 
assert.  My  greatest  fear  lies  in  the  im- 
plicit position  sUted  often  in  the  report 
filed  bv  the  committee  that  the  creation 
of  a  bookkeeping  balance  to  expedite  ex- 
changes is  the  creation  of  an  "as-sei.  ' 
Certainly    we    have    not   increased   our 
wealth   "by  creating   exchange   balances 
between  nations  any  more  than  we  could 
increase  our  wealth  by  extending  a  credit 
balance  to  each  of  our  citizens  "to  facili- 
tate exchange."  It  should  not  be  implied 
that   this   is   an   "asset"   or   that   it   is 
"money."  ,  ... 

The  operation  of  Gresham's  law.  which 
states  that  bad  money  drives  out  good, 
dictates  that  special  drawing  rights  will 
replace  gold  as  an  instrument  of  interna- 
tional exchange.  This  does  not.  however, 
mean  that  gold  will  become  less  valuable. 
On  the  contrary,  gold  wiil  increa.se  in 
value  and  currencies  will  deflate.  Thi: 
is  a  fundamental  step  toward  interna- 
tional inflation.  Look  at  history,  com- 
pare the  predictions  of  our  Treasury  with 
actual  events  in  the  silver  markets,  and 
reflect  on  the  deterioration  of  our  dollar. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  16911.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  an  amendment 
which  is  proposed  to  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
taiT  Fund,  and  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  action  enabling  the  United 
States  to  become  a  participant  in  the 
new  special  drawing  lights  system. 

This  is  a  bill,  and  a  system,  which  has 
been  carefully  considered  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  international  commu- 
nitv  has  taken  5  years  to  study  the  im- 
plications of  the  changes  now  proposed, 
and  then  to  negotiate  the  detailed  provi- 
sions In  the  process  of  study,  consulta- 
tion and  negotiation,  the  executive 
branch  has  kept  appropriate  members 
and  committees  of  the  legislative  branch 
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fully  mformed.  It  has  sought  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  and  utilized  that  ad- 
vice. 

Through  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  these  negotia- 
tions. 

Dijring  the  same  period,  those  in  the 
executive  branch  have  had  the  benefit  of 
active  consultation  with  the  members  of 
a  very  distinguished  panel  of  non -Gov- 
ernment advisers,  headed  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon. 
Representatives  of  this  .group  testified  in 
strong  support  of  tt.R.  16911  last  week 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  members  were  most  im- 
pressed with  their  testimony. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  would 
Authorize  the  President  to  accept,  for 
the  United  States,  a  single  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Moneury  Fund.  This  amendment 
would  make  changes  of  two  kinds;  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  provisions  un- 
der which  the  Ftxnd  has  operated  over 
the  past  21  years,  and  a  series  of  new 
provisions  which  would  add  a  new  func- 
tion to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Fund — 
the  creation  of  a  new  reserve  asset,  spe- 
cial drawing  rights. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional functions  of  the  Fund  are  included 
in  six  main  proposals  for  change,  to- 
gether with  subsidiary  and  consequential 
alterations.  Of  these,  three  are  properly 
resarded  as  technical  in  nature,  and  I 
need  not  refer  to  them  further.  The  other 
three  changes  involve  voting  majorities 
and  the  procedure  for  interpretations  of 
the  Fund  articles. 

First,  decisions  by  the  Fund  involving 
a  ^'eneral  increase  in  quotas — for  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Fund — are  to  be 
raised  from  80  percent  of  the  weighted 
votes  to  85  percent. 

Second,  a  decision  of  the  Fund  to  ef- 
fect a  imiform  proportionate  change  in 
par  values— that  is  to  say.  a  change  in 
the  price  of  gold — would  in  the  future 
require  a  majority  of  85  percent,  instead 
of  the  present  simple  majority. 

Third,  a  new  procedure  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  method  by  which  the  Fund 
makes  formal  interpretations  of  its  own 
constitutional  provisions.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  Fund's  Gov- 
ernors, which  will  review  interpretations 
decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  Fund,  and  whose  decisions 
will  be  final  imless  overturned  by  an  85- 
percent  weighted  vote  of  the  full  Board 
of  Governors.  The  precise  procedure  by 
which  this  committee  is  to  function  is 
to  be  decided  in  the  future.  I  have  been 
assured  on  behalf  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasurv-  that  he  and  other  U.S.  spokes- 
men will  insure  that  the  chansies  in 
the  interpretation  mechanism  do  not 
act  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States. 

The  increase  in  majorities  for  unifonn 
proportionate  changes  in  par  values  is  a 
welcome  development,  since  it  makes 
more  difficult  a  change  in  the  price  of 


gold  by  giving  a  veto  on  such  decisions 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  change  in  the  majority  required 
for  quota  increases  enables  the  EEC 
countries,  if  they  act  together,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  to  block  a  general 
increase  in  quotas. 

I  have  held  the  view  for  some  time 
that  the  new  economic  influence  of  the 
EEC  shoiild  be  reflected  in  larger  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  Fund  by  the 
EEC  countries.  I  hope  that  the  Common 
Market  will  respond  to  the  increase  in 
their  voting  s>rength  in  the  F\md  with 
increased  responsibility  in  exercising  it 
and  in  making  future  quota  contribu- 
tions. Thus  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  existing  rules  and  practices  of  the 
fund  do  not  seem  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  adoption  of  the  special  drawing 
rights  plan. 

The  special  drawing  rights  facility 
which  is  to  be  established  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Fund  agreement 
that  we  are  now  asked  to  approve  repre- 
sents the  most  important  development  in 
the  International  monetary  field  of  the 
past  generation.  It  is.  in  a  sense,  as  dra- 
matic in  its  implications  for  the  future 
of  the  world  economy  as  was  the  first 
legislation  for  the  Federal  Resene  Sys- 
tem in  this  country.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  historj-  of  the  world,  men  are  to  make 
conscious  decisions  as  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  international  reser\'es  of  the 
world  are  to  grow.  No  longer  \vlll  the 
health  or  functioning  of  the  international 
economy  be  prey  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
new  gold  production  or  to  private  de- 
mands for  gold,  or  be  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  balance  of  payments  po- 
sitions of  the  reserve  currency  countries. 
Tlie  special  drawing  rights  facility  will 
create  a  supplement  to  the  world's  re- 
serves. It  will  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  most 
carefully  designed  process  of  decision- 
making among  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  a  process 
which  will  include  extensive  consulta- 
tions among  countries  and  a  voting  pro- 
cedure that  will  insure  a  very  wide  con- 
sensus among  the  authorities  of  coun- 
tries in  favor  of  the  amount  of  reserves 
to  be  created.  This  procedure,  while  con- 
servative, also  recognizes  the  essential 
indivisibility  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  and  of  its  pervasive  effects 
on  the  international  system  of  trade  and 
payments. 

When  the  special  drawing  rights  sys- 
tem has  been  approved  and  activated, 
the  special  drawing  rights  created  will  be 
distributed  to  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  quotas  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  All  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  will  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  new  system.  The  U.S. 
share,  on  the  basis  of  present  quotas  in 
the  Fund,  will  be  about  25  percent  of  the 
total. 

Special  drawing  rights  will  be  usable 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  traditional 
reserve  assets  in  transfers  between  the 
monetai-y  authorities  of  participants.  For 
the  United  States,  special  drawing  rights 
would  be  used  in  much  the  .same  way  we 
use  gold,  though  the  hope  of  U.S.  policy 
Is  that  distributions  of  special  drawing 
rights  can  be  held  so  as  to  increase  the 
level  of  U.S.  reserves,  which  have  suf- 


fered a  sustained  reduction  over  recent 
years 

Most  importantly,  the  special  draw- 
ing rights  system  represents  a  victory 
for  the  world  over  the  inadequacies  of 
the  present  international  monetar>'  .sys- 
tem. The  new  sy.stem  now  being  laimched 
is  consi.stent  with  the  two-tiered  uold 
policy  announced  on  March  17.  It  i.s  a 
tp.stimonial  U)  the  effectiveness  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  It  is  a 
moniunent  to  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  its  development.  Most  particu- 
larly, it  will  be  remenibered  as  the  special 
contribution  of  this  Secretar>-  of  the 
TreasuiT  HeniT  H,  Fowler. 

The  letrislation  before  the  House  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  participate 
fully  in  this  new  tacility,  acting  through 
the  exchange  .stabilization  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Ti-easury.  just  as  that  .same  fund  is 
the  instrument  through  which  w^e  cori- 
duct  gold  transactions  with  foreign  mon- 
etary authorities.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  domestic  financing  of  these 
transactions  by  operations  between  the 
T:-ea.suiT  and  the  Federal  Reserve  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  financing  of 
gold  movements.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  to  take  deri- 
sions relating  to  the  special  drawuu 
rights  facility  up  to  the  point  where  di.^- 
tribulion  of  these  rights  to  participants 
results  in  the  allocation  of  $5,160  million 
to  the  United  States.  This  authority  is 
adequate,  while  it  still  preserves  the 
principle  of  later  congressional  review  at 
such  lime  as  larger  authority  needs  to 
be  .sought. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  address  myself 
to  two  questions; 

One.  who  needs  these  special  rights? 
And.  second,  how  do  tliey  work? 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  system  nov.- 
laughingly  called  the  international 
monetary  system  quite  closely  resembles 
the  oldest  established  continuous  float- 
ing crap  ='ame  of  that  musical  comedy 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

Let  us  look  at  how,  in  March  1968.  ;h? 
international  reserve  system  operated. 
It  depended  upon  how  much  gold  hap- 
pened to  be  mined  m  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  South  Africa  as  the  No.  1  condi- 
tion. And.  No.  2.  how  much  of  that  '-'old 
which  they  mined  they  would  decide  '.o 
withhold  from  the  market.  They  fir- 
quently  decided  to  hold  large  amoimt? 
off  the  market  and  not  put  anythr.v^ 
into  it. 

Then.  No.  3.  came  the  activities  of  in- 
dustry and  the  arts,  and  of  the  hoarders 
and  speculators  in  gold.  And  then.  '<:\ 
the  plus  side,  what  happens  to  be  the 
balance  of  payment.s  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kinydom,  From  this 
subtract  the  actions  of  the  central  banks 
of  the  167  nations  scattered  all  over  the 
world  which  decide  to  take  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

As  most  of  us  know,  that  resulted  in  a 
fragile  system.  We  now  seek  to  replace  it 
with  a  carefully  controlled  increase  :n 
resources  by  these  new  special  drawing 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  quick  ex- 
ample in  order  to  eive  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  .some  idea  as  to  how 
this  proposed  system  is  to  work.  Let  u.> 
suppose  that  we  ratify  the  system,  and 
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that  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
IMF  decides  that  $2  billion  worth  of  spe- 
cial drawings  rights  need  to  be  created. 
Denmark  has  about  1  percent  of  the 
quotas  of  the  International  Monetary 
Pand.  1  percent  of  $2  billion  is  S20  mil- 
lion. So  the  IMF  would  credit  to  Den- 
mark a  balance  on  the  books  of  the  IMP 
of  S20  million  in  special  drawing  rights. 

If  Denmark  had  no  needs,  this  new 
reserve  would  stay  there,  and  they  would 
not  use  it.  But  if  Denmark  ran  into  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  if  it  had 
international  obligations  to  meet,  then 
they  might  decide  they  wanted  to  use 
in  this  situation,  say.  $10  million,  so  they 
would  notify  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  ask  tlie  Fund  what  kinds  of 
hard  currency  it  had  available. 

The  Fund  would  .survey  the  current  sit- 
uation of  the  monetary  world  and  would 
determine,  let  us  say,  that  West  Gennany 
and  Italy  were  in  a  strong  balance  of 
payments  and  suiplus  position,  and  it 
would  say  "We  have  got  Deutschemarks 
and  we  have  got  Italian  lire."  So  Den- 
mark would  say.  "Fine,  out  of  the  SIO 
million  worth  of  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
we  would  like  S5  million  worth  of 
Deutschemarks  and  S5  million  worth  of 
liie."  Whereupon,  on  the  books  of  the 
International  Monetarj-  Fund.  Italy  and 
Germany  would  be  credited  each  with  $5 
million  additional  of  .special  drawing 
rights,  and  Denmark  would  be  debited. 

Italy  and  Germany  would  receive  a 
mode.st  1.5  percent  interest  premium 
charge  on  the  money  in  their  currency 
that  they  were  making  available.  Den- 
mark would  have  to  pay  its  modest  1.5 
percent  interest  charge.  So  it  would  be 
as  simple  as  that,  and  since  Denmark 
would  not  have  exceeded  the  70  percent 
limitation,  it  would  not  be  obligated  to 
repay  to  the  fund  these  new  .special 
drawing  rights. 

Thus  these  special  drawing  rights  are 
in  a  verj-  real  sense,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  earlier  asked,  a  new 
international  as-set  secured  by  the  com- 
mitment and  the  promise  of  the  great 
trading  nations  of  the  world  to  honor 
them.  In  the  final  analysis  this  is  the 
wav  any  currency  gets  its  value. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
ihc  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
;:  )m  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  question  on  this  point.  I  understand 
the  explanation  given  by  the  gentleman, 
but  what  I  am  interested  in,  as  I  under- 
.«tand  it.  the  contribution  or  participation 
of  Denmark  to  the  extent  of  $20  million. 
it  would  not  be  funds  which  are  con- 
vertible into  gold,  and  the  amount  of 
credit  that  might  be  borrowed  in  the 
form  of  special  drawing  rights  and  in 
the  form  of  Deutschemarks  or  dollars 
would  be  treated  as  being  convertible  into 
.gold. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  pause 
for  just  one  moment,  the  only  currency 
wiiich  is  convertible  into  gold  are  dol- 
lars held  by  foreign  central  banks,  or 
treasuries,  so  that  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  these  special  drawing  rights 
would  not  be  convertible  into  gold  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  dollars  that  the 
Danish  Government  received  would  not 


be  dollars  that  were  convertible  into 
gold,  then,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, in  my  example  I  had  Denmark  ask- 
ing for  and  receiving  Deutschemarks 
from  West  Gennany  and  lire  from  Italy. 
Dollars  were  not  used  in  that  example. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
payment that  the  Danish  Government 
would  have  to  make,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  repayment  would  have  to  be  in  a 
currency  that  was  convertible  into  .gold? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  The  repayment  would 
be  in  the  very  currencies  borrowed,  and 
that  is  in  Deutschemarks  or  lire,  and 
otlier  convertible  currencies.  They  could 
be  in  dollais.  but  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  they  be  in  dollars.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  gold  conversion  problem. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  convertible  currencies,  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  currencies 
convertible  into  gold  at  the  stabilized 
dollar  price  of  $35  an  ounce;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  word  convertible" 
is  a  slightly  misleading  word.  I  was  using 
it  in  the  sense 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  was  not  using  it  in  the  .sense 
of  a  currency  convertible  into  gold.  The 
only  currencies  so  convertible  are  offi- 
cially held  foreign  dollar  balances. 

A  convertible  currency,  in  the  .sense 
I  w-as  using,  is  simply  a  currency  which 
is  not  subject  to  exchange  controls  by 
the  country  of  origin. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  it. 
then,  the  original  participation  is  really 
a  bookkeeping  item,  but  when  it  comes 
to  repayment  it  has  to  be  repaid  in  some 
solid  currency,  some  currency  convert- 
ible into  gold,  either  dollars,  or  some 
other  currency  that  is  convertible  into 
dollars,  which  in  turn  are  convertible 
into  gold? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No;  not  a  currency  con- 
vertible into  dollars,  but  a  cm-rency 
which  is  convertible  in  the  .sense  that 
the  country  issuing  that  currency  does 
not  have  exchange  controls — a  country, 
for  example,  such  as  Colombia  in  South 
America,  which  currently  has  exchange 
controls  and  thus  would  not  be  said  to 
have  a  convertible  currency,  and  hence 
the  Colombian  currency  could  not  be 
used   for   repayment  pui-poses. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  just  have  the  feeling 
that  the  gentlemarx's  explanation  or  cir- 
cumlocution avoids  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  you  do  have  ultimate  convert- 
ibility into  gold  with  regard  to  the  re- 
payment of  these  borrowings  of  other 
countries  from  the  International  Mone- 
taiy  Fund. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  to'ing  to  locute,  and  not  cir- 
cumlocute. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  situation  out  in  Swe- 
den where  we  might  monetize  the  special 
drawing  rights  under  the  example  in  the 


committee    report    relates    the    special 
drawing  rights  to  gold. 

If  you  want  to  monetize  the  speciaJ 
drawing  rights,  what  you  would  do  is 
like  you  do  with  gold  certificates,  issue 
special  SDR  certificates  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  exchange  ior  dollars;  is  that 
correct? 

For  the  purjwse  of  legislative  history. 
I  want  to  spell  out  our  intent  in  this 
legislation. 

We  are  not  passing  this  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  our  domestic  reserves.  But 
monetization  could  result  if  we  had  a 
loose-handed  or  loose-minded  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  it  could  result  in 
increased  reserves  by  monetizing  the 
.special  drawing  rights. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
right.  Wo  are  not  passine  this  for  our 
domestic  reserve  puriw.ses. 

I  would  hope  our  monetarj'  authorities 
could,  if  they  needed  to.  neutralize  what- 
ever special  drawing  rights  were  created 
so  far  as  domestic  currency  purposes  arc 
concerned. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man making  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 
have  no  intention  whatsoever  to  give  this 
latitude  tio  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  to  any  other  U.S.  official  iasofar  as 
our  domestic  reserves  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  of  1944. 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetarj'  Fund  in  1945,  the  dollar 
has  been  the  principal  reserve  currency 
for  the  entire  free  world,  and  the  only 
currency  which  is  redeemable  in  gold  by 
foreign  central  banks  in  gold  on  demand. 
However,  because  U.S.  expenditures 
abroad  have  exceeded  the  total  of  its  re- 
ceipts from  foreign  sources  and  from  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  by  for- 
eigners, in  almost  every  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  U.S.  balance 
of  international  payments  has  been  in 
deficit.  As  a  result,  foreign  countries 
have  increased  their  supplies  of  dollars. 
The.se  they  u.se  as  parts  of  their  currency 
reserves.  They  also  u.se  dollars  to  earn 
interest — as  in  "Eurodollars"  tran.sac- 
tion.s — and  from  lime  to  time,  to  convert 
into  gold. 

Reliance  on  the  dollar,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  con\erting  it  into  gold,  liave  led 
to  .stability  in  the  convertibility  of  cur- 
rencies, .substantial  expansions  of  world 
trade,  and  to  the  thriving  economies  that 
now  exist  in  most  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.  Even  before  the  recent  runs 
on  the  U.S.  gold  supply  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  realized  that  greater  re- 
serves vould  be  necessary  because  of  ex- 
panded foreign  trade. 

In  July  1965.  in  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, of  w^hich  I  am  chairman,  in 
the  light  of  these  needs  we  discussed  the 
various  plans  that  were  then  being  ad- 
vanced for  long-range  reforms  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  That  re- 
port, called  "The  Gold  Situation."  House 
Report  No.  702,  89th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, reviewed  the  national  and  world 
gold  situation,  the  U.S.  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  problems,  and  the 
steps  available  for  remedying  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  that 
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fully  informed  It  has  sought  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  and  utilized  that  ad- 
vice. 

Through  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Banking 
and  Cunency  Committee  of  the  House, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  these  negotia- 
tions. 

E>uring  the  same  period,  those  in  the 
executive  branch  have  had  the  benefit  of 
active  consultation  with  the  members  of 
a  very  distinguished  panel  of  non-Gov- 
ernment advisers,  headed  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon. 
Representatives  of  this  group  testified  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  16911  last  week 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  members  were  most  im- 
pressed with  their  testimony. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  would 
authoi-ize  the  President  to  accept,  for 
-he  United  States,  a  single  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetai-y  Fund.  This  amendment 
would  make  changes  of  two  kinds;  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  provisions  un- 
der which  the  Fund  has  operated  over 
the  past  21  years,  and  a  series  of  new- 
provisions  which  would  add  a  new  func- 
tion to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Fund — 
the  creation  of  a  new  reserve  asset,  spe- 
cial drawing  rights. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional fimctions  of  the  Fund  are  included 
in  six  main  proposals  for  change,  to- 
gether with  subsidiary  and  consequential 
alterations.  Of  these,  three  are  properly 
regarded  as  technical  in  nature,  and  I 
need  not  refer  to  them  further.  The  other 
three  changes  involve  voting  majorities 
and  the  procedure  for  interpretations  of 
the  Fund  articles. 

First,  decisions  by  the  Fund  involving 
a  -reneral  increase  in  quotas — for  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  Ftind — are  to  be 
laised  from  80  percent  of  the  weighted 
•.  otes  to  85  percent. 

Second,  a  decision  of  the  Fimd  to  ef- 
fect a  uniform  proportionate  change  in 
par  values — that  is  to  say.  a  change  in 
the  price  of  gold — would  in  the  future 
require  a  majority  of  85  percent,  instead 
of  the  present  simple  majority. 

Third,  a  new  procedure  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  method  by  which  the  Fimd 
makes  formal  interpretations  of  its  own 
constitutional  provisions.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  Fund's  Gov- 
ernors, which  will  review  interpretations 
decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  Fund,  and  whose  decisions 
will  be  final  unless  overturned  by  an  85- 
percent  weighted  vote  of  the  full  Board 
of  Governors.  The  precise  procedure  by 
which  this  committee  is  to  function  is 
to  be  decided  in  the  future  I  have  been 
assured  on  behalf  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  that  he  and  other  U.S.  spokes- 
men will  insure  thai  the  changes  in 
the  iiiterpretation  mechanism  do  not 
act  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States- 

The  increase  in  majorities  for  uniform 
proportionate  changes  in  par  values  is  a 
welcome  development,  since  it  makes 
more  difficult  a  change  in  the  price  of 


gold  by  giving  a  veto  on  such  decisions 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  change  in  the  majority  required 
for  quota  increases  enables  the  EEC 
countries,  if  they  act  together,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  to  block  a  general 
increase  in  quotas. 

I  have  held  the  view  for  some  time 
that  the  new  economic  influence  of  the 
EEC  should  be  reflected  in  larger  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  Fund  by  the 
EEC  countries.  I  hope  that  the  Common 
Market  wiU  respond  to  the  increase  in 
their  voting  strength  in  the  Fund  with 
increased  responsibility  in  exercising  it 
and  in  making  future  quota  contribu- 
tions. Thus  the  propased  amendments  to 
the  existing  rules  and  practices  of  the 
fund  do  not  seem  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  adoption  of  the  special  drawing 
rights  plan. 

The    special    drawing    rights    facility 
which  is  to  be  established  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Fund  agreement 
that  we  are  now  asked  to  approve  repre- 
sents the  most  important  development  in 
the  international  monetary  field  of  the 
past  generation.  It  is.  in  a  sense,  as  dra- 
matic in  its  implications  for  the  future 
of  the  world  economy  as  was  the  first 
legislation  for  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Sys- 
tem in  this  country.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  men  are  to  make 
conscious  decisions  as  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  international  reserves  of  the 
world  are  to  grow.  No  longer  will  the 
health  or  functioning  of  the  international 
economy  be  prey  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
new  gold  production  or  to  private  de- 
mands  for  gold,   or   be  subject   to   the 
vagaries  of  the  balance  of  payments  po- 
sitions of  the  reserve  currency  countnes. 
Tlie  special  drawing  rights  facility  will 
create  a  supplement  to  the  world's  re- 
serves. It  will  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  most 
carefully  designed  process  of  decision- 
makinc  among  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational  Monetary   Fund,   a   process 
which   will   include  extensive  consulta- 
tions among  countries  and  a  voting  pro- 
cedure that  vvill  insure  a  very  wide  con- 
sensus among  the  authorities  of  coun- 
tries in  favor  of  the  amount  of  reserves 
to  be  created.  This  procedure,  while  con- 
sei-vative.   also   recognizes   the   essential 
indivisibility  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  and  of  its  pervasive  effects 
on  the  international  system  of  trade  and 
payments. 

When  the  special  drawing  rights  sys- 
tem has  been  approved  and  activated, 
the  special  drawing  rights  created  will  be 
distributed  to  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  quotas  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  All  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  will  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  new  system.  The  U.S. 
share,  on  the  basis  of  present  quotas  in 
the  Fund,  will  be  about  25  percent  of  the 
total. 

Special  drawing  rights  will  be  usable 
vei-y  much  in  the  manner  of  traditional 
reserve  assets  in  transfers  between  the 
monetary  authorities  of  participants.  For 
the  United  States,  special  drawing  rights 
would  be  used  in  much  the  same  way  we 
use  gold,  though  the  hope  of  U.S.  policy 
is  that  distributions  of  special  drawing 
rights  can  be  held  so  as  to  increase  the 
level  of  U.S.  reserves,  which  have  suf- 


fered a  .sust<iined  reduction  over  recent 
years. 

Most  importantly,  the  special  draw- 
ing riglus  system  represents  a  ricton,' 
for  the  world  over  tlie  inadequacies  of 
the  pre.sent  international  monetarj"  .sys- 
tem. The  new  system  now  beine  launched 
is  consistent  with  the  two-tiered  gold 
policy  announced  on  March  17.  It  is  a 
if^stimonial  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  It  is  a 
monument  to  all  tho.se  who  have  partici- 
pated in  its  development.  Most  particu- 
larly, it  will  be  remembered  as  the  special 
contribution  of  this  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy.  Heniy  H.  Fowler. 

Tlie  legislation  before  the  House  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  participate 
fully  in  this  new  facility,  acting  through 
the  exchange  .stabilization  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  just  as  that  .same  fund  is 
the  instiTiment  through  which  we  con- 
duct gold  transactions  with  foreign  mon- 
etary authorities.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  domestic  financing  of  the.se 
transactions  by  operations  between  the 
Trea.suiT  and  the  Federal  Reserve  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  financing  of 
ciold  movements.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  to  take  deri- 
sions relating  to  the  special  drav.nu 
rights  facility  up  to  the  point  where  di.>- 
tribution  of  these  rights  to  participants 
results  in  the  allocation  of  $5,160  million 
to  the  United  States.  This  authority  is 
adequate,  while  it  still  preserves  ihe 
principle  of  later  congressional  review  at 
such  time  as  larger  authority  needs  to 
be  .sought. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  address  myself 
to  two  questions: 

One.  who  needs  these  special  rights? 
And.  second,  how  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Chaiitnan,  the  system  now 
laughingly  called  the  international 
monetary  system  quite  closely  resembles 
the  oldest  established  continuous  float- 
ing crap  game  of  that  musical  comedy 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

Let  us  look  at  how,  in  March  1968.  the 
international  reserve  system  operated. 
It  depended  upon  how  much  gold  hap- 
pened to  be  mined  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  South  Africa  as  the  No.  1  condi- 
tion. And.  No.  2.  how  much  of  that  u'okl 
'.vhich  they  mined  they  would  decide  '.o 
withhold  from  the  market.  They  fre- 
quently decided  to  hold  large  amount? 
off  the  market  and  not  put  anythmi 
into  it. 

Then,  No.  3.  came  the  activities  of  in- 
dustry and  the  arts,  and  of  the  hoarders 
and  speculators  in  gold.  And  then,  on 
the  plus  side,  what  happens  to  be  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  Statt  ^ 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this 
subtract  the  actions  of  the  central  banks 
of  the  167  nations  scattered  all  over  the 
world  which  decide  to  take  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

As  most  of  us  know,  that  resulted  in  a 
fragile  system.  We  now  seek  to  replace  it 
with  a  carefully  controlled  increase  in 
resources  by  these  new  special  drawing 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  quick  ex- 
ample in  order  to  give  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  some  idea  as  to  how 
this  proposed  system  is  to  work.  Let  u- 
suppose  that  we  ratify  the  system,  and 
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that  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
IMF  decides  that  $2  billion  worth  of  spe- 
cial drawings  rights  need  to  be  created. 
Denmark  has  about  1  percent  of  the 
quotas  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  1  percent  of  $2  billion  is  S20  mil- 
lion. So  the  IMP  would  credit  to  Den- 
mark a  balance  on  the  books  of  the  IMF 
of  $20  million  in  special  drawing  rights. 

If  Denmark  had  no  needs,  this  new 
reserve  would  stay  there,  and  they  would 
not  use  it.  But  if  Denmark  ran  into  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  if  it  had 
international  obligations  to  meet,  then 
they  might  decide  they  wanted  to  use 
in  this  situation,  say.  SIO  million,  so  they 
would  notify  the  Inteinational  Monetar>' 
Fund  and  ask  the  Fund  what  kinds  of 
hard  currency  it  had  available. 

The  Fund  would  survey  the  current  sit- 
uation of  the  monetary  world  and  would 
determine,  let  us  say,  that  West  Germany 
and  Italy  were  in  a  strong  balance  of 
payments  and  .suitdIus  position,  and  it 
would  say  "We  have  got  Deutschemarks 
and  we  have  got  Italian  lire."  So  Den- 
mark would  say.  "Fine,  out  of  the  SIO 
million  worth  of  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
we  would  like  S5  million  worth  of 
Deutschemarks  and  S5  million  worth  of 
liie."  Whereupon,  on  the  books  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Italy  and 
Germany  would  be  credited  each  with  S5 
million  additional  of  special  drawing 
rizhts,  and  Denmark  would  be  debited. 

Italy  and  Germany  would  receive  a 
modest  1.5  percent  interest  premium 
charge  on  the  money  in  their  currency 
that  they  were  making  available.  Den- 
mark would  have  to  pay  its  modest  1.5 
percent  interest  charge.  So  it  would  be 
as  .simple  as  that,  and  since  Denmark 
would  not  have  exceeded  the  70  percent 
limitation,  it  would  not  be  obligated  to 
repay  to  the  fund  these  new  .special 
drawing  rights. 

Thus  these  special  drawing  rights  are 
in  a  ver>'  real  sense,  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  earlier  asked,  a  new 
international  asset  secured  by  the  com- 
:r.itment  and  the  promise  of  the  great 
uading  nations  of  the  world  to  honor 
them.  In  the  final  analysis  this  is  the 
■  av  any  currency  gets  its  value. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
Ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
::  i:n  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  question  on  this  point.  It  understand 
the  explanation  given  by  the  gentleman, 
but  what  I  am  interested  in,  as  I  under- 
.stand  it,  the  contribution  or  participation 
of  Denmark  to  the  extent  of  $20  million, 
it  would  not  be  funds  which  are  con- 
vertible into  gold,  and  the  amount  of 
credit  that  might  be  borrowed  in  the 
form  of  special  drawing  rights  and  in 
the  foiTn  of  Deutschemarks  or  dollars 
^vould  be  treated  as  being  convertible  into 
lioid. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  pause 
:or  just  one  moment,  the  only  currency 
which  is  convertible  into  gold  are  dol- 
lars held  by  foreign  central  banks,  or 
treasuries,  so  that  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  these  special  drawing  rights 
•>vould  not  be  convertible  into  gold  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  dollars  that  the 
Danish  Government  received  would  not 


be   dollars   that   were   convertible   into 
gold,  then,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, in  my  example  I  had  Denmark  ask- 
ing for  and  receiving  Deutschemarks 
from  West  Germany  and  lire  from  Italy. 
Dollars  were  not  used  in  that  example. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
payment that  the  Danish  Government 
would  have  to  make,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  repayment  would  have  to  be  in  a 
currency  that  was  convertible  into  .^old? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  The  repayment  would 
be  in  the  veiT  currencies  borrowed,  and 
that  is  in  Deutschemarks  or  hre,  and 
other  convertible  currencies.  They  could 
be  in  dollars,  but  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  they  be  in  dollais.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  gold  conversion  problem. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  convertible  cujuencies,  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  currencies 
convertible  into  gold  at  the  stabilized 
dollar  price  of  S35  an  oimce;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  word  convertible" 
is  a  slightly  misleading  word.  I  was  u.sing 
it  in  the  sense 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wiscoiisin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  was  not  using  it  in  the  .sen.se 
of  a  currency  convertible  into  cold.  The 
only  currencies  so  convertible  are  offi- 
cially held  foreign  dollar  balances. 

A  convertible  currency,  in  the  .sense 
I  was  using,  is  simply  a  currency  which 
is  not  subject  to  exchange  controls  by 
the  country  of  origin. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  it. 
then,  the  original  participation  is  really 
a  bookkeeping  item,  but  when  it  comes 
to  repayment  it  has  to  be  repaid  in  some 
solid  currency,  some  currency  convert- 
ible into  gold,  either  dollars,  or  some 
other  currency  that  is  convertible  into 
dollars,  which  in  turn  are  convertible 
into  gold? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No;  not  a  currency  con- 
vertible into  dollars,  but  a  currency 
which  is  convertible  in  the  sense  that 
the  country  issuing  that  currency  does 
not  have  exchange  controls — a  country, 
for  example,  such  as  Colombia  in  South 
America,  which  currently  has  exchange 
controls  and  thus  would  not  be  said  to 
have  a  convertible  currency,  and  hence 
the  Colombian  currency  could  not  be 
used   for   repayment  puiposes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  just  have  the  feeling 
that  the  gentleman's  explanation  or  cir- 
cumlocution avoids  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  you  do  have  ultimate  convert- 
ibility into  gold  with  regard  to  the  re- 
payment of  these  borrowings  of  other 
countries  from  the  International  Mone- 
taiT  Fund. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  ti-ying  to  locute,  and  not  cir- 
cumlocute. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  situation  out  in  Swe- 
den where  we  might  monetize  the  special 
drawing  rights  under  the  example  in  the 


committee    report    relates    the    special 
drawing  rights  to  gold. 

If  you  want  to  monetize  the  special 
drawing  rights,  what  you  would  do  is 
like  you  do  with  gold  certificates,  issue 
special  SDR  certificates  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  exchange  .or  dollars;  is  that 
correct? 

For  the  punxjse  of  legislative  history, 
I  want  to  stjell  out  our  intent  in  this 
legislation. 

We  are  not  passing  this  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  our  domestic  reserves.  But 
monetization  could  result  if  we  had  a 
loose-handed  or  loose-minded  Secretary 
of  the  Tieasury  and  it  could  result  in 
increa.sed  reserves  by  monetizin:;  the 
special  drawing  ri^ihts. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
right.  We  are  not  passine  this  for  our 
domestic  reserve  puri>oses. 

I  would  hope  our  monetaiy  authorities 
could,  if  they  needed  to.  neutralize  what- 
ever special  drawing  rights  were  created 
.so  far  as  domestic  currency  purpo.ses  aie 
concerned. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man making  it  abundantly  clear  tliat  we 
have  no  intention  whatsoever  to  give  this 
latitude  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  to  any  other  U.S.  official  insofar  as 
our  domestic  reserves  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  of  1944. 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetar>'  Fund  in  1945.  the  dollar 
has  been  the  principal  reserve  currency 
for  the  entire  free  world,  and  the  only 
currency  which  is  redeemable  in  gold  by 
foreign  central  banks  in  uold  on  demand. 
However,  because  U.S.  expenditures 
abroad  have  exceeded  the  total  of  its  re- 
ceipts from  foreign  sources  and  from  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  by  for- 
eigners, in  almost  every  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  U.S.  balance 
of  international  payments  has  been  in 
deficit.  As  a  result,  foreinn  countries 
have  increased  their  supplies  of  dollars. 
These  they  use  as  parts  ol  their  currency 
reserves.  They  also  u.se  collars  to  earn 
interest — as  in  "Eurodollars"  tran.sac- 
iion.s — and  from  time  to  time,  to  convert 
into  cold. 

Reliance  on  the  dollar,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  converting  it  into  ;iOld.  have  led 
to  stability  in  the  convertibility  of  cur- 
rencies, substantial  expansions  of  world 
trade,  and  to  the  thriving  economies  that 
now  exi-st  in  most  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.  Even  before  the  recent  runs 
on  the  U.S.  gold  supply  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  realized  that  greater  re- 
serves vould  be  necessary  because  of  ex- 
panded foreign  trade. 

In  July  1965.  in  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  in 
the  light  of  these  needs  we  discussed  the 
various  plans  that  were  then  being  ad- 
vanced for  long-range  reforms  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  That  re- 
port, called  "The  Gold  Situation.  '  House 
Report  No.  702,  89th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, reviewed  the  national  and  world 
gold  situation,  the  U.S.  balance  of  inter- 
national payments  problems,  and  the 
steps  available  for  remedying  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  that 
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would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  16911  was 
conceived  as  an  appropriate  International 
monetary  reform,  both  to  furnish  ex- 
panded international  monetary  reserves 
and  to  relieve  the  United  States  from 
carrying  the  principal  burden  of  supply- 
ins  these  reserves.  The  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  submission  to 
the  member  nations  for  ratification.  Ap- 
proval by  65  of  the  member-nation  gov- 
ernments is  required  before  it  can  be- 
come a  part  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  machinery  In  its  essence,  the 
plan  uses  a  bookkeeping  device  to  dis- 
tribute additional  drawing  rights  to  all 
members  of  the  IMF  in  direct  ratio  to 
their  quotas,  and  may  be  used  by  mem- 
bers to  cover  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  does 
not  solve  the  U.S  balance-of-payments 
problem.  That,  we  will  have  to  solve  our- 
selves. However,  because  it  provides  a 
positive- step  in  the  direction  of  needed 
international  monetary  reform,  and  be- 
cause it  places  more  equitable  responsi- 
bilities on  the  other  nations  of  the  IMF. 
I  urge  that  H.R.  16911  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  listening 
to  the  debates  and  discussion  on  this  bill. 
I  can  only  reasonably  deduct  that  our 
American  financial  system  is  in  even  far 
more  serious  condition  that  related  to 
our  people. 

Yet.  I  know  no  more  about  the  special 
drawing  rights  scheme  than  I  did  be- 
fore the  debates — except  that,  first,  the 
special  drawing  rights  are  not  to  solve 
our  balance-of-payments  decision:  sec- 
ond, the  International  Monetary  Fund 
members  ^  ave  a  veto  which  could  deprive 
the  United  States  of  any  favored  posi- 
tion in  membership  or  stability:  and 
third,  the  International  Fund  can  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  as  a  world  monopoly  if 
it  is  able  tc  get  its  some  106  members  to 
accept  the  special  drawing  rights 
amendments. 

No  one  discusses  the  reasc^s  why  we, 
in  the  United  States,  are  in  such  serious 
financial  light — the  waste,  foreign  aid, 
deficit  spending,  the  international 
share-the-wealth  program,  which  takes 
from  those  who  have  and  gives  to  those 
who  have  not. 

Silence  prevails  as  to  who  and  what 
international  bodies  sold  the  United 
States  on  these  spend-yourself-rich 
theories  of  economics.  Was  it  not  the 
foreign  economists  and  international 
bankers  who  created  our  problem? 

Now  we  are  asked  te-turn  full  control  of 
international  exchange  to  the  same 
bankers  and  banking  firms  tx)  solve  the 
chaos  they  created.  How  much  of  the 
U.S.  deficit  is  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  to  whom  is  this  interest  due 
and  paid? 

Was  it  not  these  same  international 
kings  of  finance  who  straightway  told  our 
leaders  that  in  order  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems we  must,  first,  accept  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Funds  special  drawing 
rights — a  bookkeeper's  I  O  U:  second,  to 
increase  income  taxes:  and  third,  to 
curtail  Federal  waste  in  spending? 

The  special  drawing  rights  bill  is  here — 
the  income  tax  bill  will  follow  shortly, 
leaving  only  the  fiscal  responsibility 
request  unfilled. 


I  am  not  a  wealthy  man,  nor  do  I  hold 
any  investments — national  or  interna- 
tional. My  only  interest  is  the  financial 
status  of  the  average  American — the 
worker,  pensioner,  farmer,  and  small 
merchant  who  can  be  wiped  out  by  any 
program  to  equalize  all  wealth  the  world 
over. 

Where  I  live  the  term  "international 
banker"  is  considered  a  nasty  term,  I 
am  afraid  of  the  international  bankers 
and  any  other  organization  that  sub- 
verts our  people  to  foreign  and  alien 
ideas  and  schemes. 

There  is  no  promise  of  fiscal  stability — 
only  a  surrender  to  more  international 
control  and  intermeddling. 

I  oppose  H.R.  16911  as  an  attempt  to 
frighten  the  American  people  into  some- 
thing untried,  unwanted,  and  un- 
workable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Drawing 
Rights  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
(a)  to  accept  the  amendment  to  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund") , 
attached  to  the  April  1968  report  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  es- 
tablishing a  facility  based  on  special  drawing 
rights  in  the  Fund  and  (ii)  giving  effect  to 
certain  modifications  in  the  present  rules 
and  practices  of  the  Fund,  and  (b)  to  partici- 
pate in  the  special  drawing  account  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  dispense  with  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  at  this  point,  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record  and  subject  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  withhold  his  re- 
quest at  this  time,  otherwise  I  would  have 
to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  witli- 
draw  the  request. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  di- 
rect a  couple  of  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

If  a  nation  decided  to  participate  in 
this  program,  and  indeed  did,  and  then 
decided  to  withdraw,  would  this  in  any 
way  place  that  Nation's  connection  with 
the  Intei-national  Monetary  Fund  in 
jeopardy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  it  would  not. 
Mr.  KYL.  Obviously,  this  is  not  a 
treaty  arrangement,  in  which  we  are  be- 
coming involved.  We  are  becoming  in- 
volved through  the  passage  of  a  law.  If 
the  program  did  for  some  reason  not  con- 
ceivable at  this  moment  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  United  States,  if  it 
indeed  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States  and  we  wanted  out, 
could  the  gentleman  tell  me  simply  how 


we   would    remove   ourselves   from   this 
arrangement 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  for  opting  out  and 
we  could  do  that  at  any  point  by  follow- 
ing the  procedure. 

Mr.  KYL.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  that  procedure  is  that  is  involved? 
Mr.  REUSS  Tlie  procedures  involve 
notice  to  the  other  members  of  the  Fund 
and  the  passage  of  a  certain  short  period. 
But  a  nation  is  in  control  of  its  own 
destinies  under  this  agreement  and  may 
at  any  time  say.  Thank  you.  no  more 
for  us. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  this  procedure  spelled  out 
in  the  legislation  which  we  shall  act  un/m 
today? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  spelled  out  in  the 
annex  to  the  legislation  and  in  the 
amendments  to  the  International  Mone- 
tarj'  Fimd  articles  of  agreement  tor  which 
our  U.S.  Governor  under  the  legislation 
before  us  today  would  be  authorized  to 
vote. 

Mr  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  Governor 
for  the  United  States  in  the  International 
MonetaiT  Fimd  would  be  directed  to  in- 
troduce these  amendments  or  to  act  on 
the  amendment*  here? 

Mr.  REUSS,  The  amendments  ha\o 
been  agreed  to  by  all  of  tlie  Governor.^  .^i 
the  International  Monetaiy  Fund,  .•sub- 
ject to  whatever  ratification  by  tlieir  d  i- 
mestic  parliamentary  processes  is  neccs- 
sarj'.  That  is  what  we  are  going  throuaii 
here  today.  If  the  Congress  does  enact 
this  legislation,  we  will  then,  by  so  doins. 
authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  to  give  his 
final  seal  of  approval,  indicating  U.S. 
assent  to  the  articles.  But.  as  I  said  be- 
fore in  answer  to  an  earlier  question  from 
the  uentleman  from  Iowa,  the  United 
States  or  any  other  signatory  still  has 
the  optinK  out  provision  available. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  cari-y  this  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  the  ^^entleman  has  been  very 
helpful  and  cooperative.  Who  in  the 
United  States  would  initiate  this  action 
for  witlidrawal? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  action  could  be  ini- 
tiated. I  suppose,  by  any  branch  of  our 
Government.  I  would  think,  however,  that 
because  the  United  States  would  be  with- 
drawing from  that  which  Congress  has 
ratified,  it  should  be  the  Congress  that 
would  indicate  at  some  future  time  that 
it  wants  to  opt  out  or  withdraw.  I  do  not 
Think  It  would  be  proper,  though  it  might 
be  constitutional,  for  the  President  on  hi.s 
own  to  decide  that.  I  think  it  is  properly 
a  congressional  matter,  and  I  think  the 
legislative  histor\'  should  show  that. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  legislation  before  Con- 
gress would  in  no  way  obviate  this  power 
to  suggest  or  to  effect  removal  through 
this  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  The  Con- 
gress would  be  entitled,  if  we  become  dis- 
illusioned with  this  agreement  a  year 
from  now,  10  years  from  now,  or  a  cen- 
tury from  now.  to  pass  legislation  to  re- 
quire our  withdrawal. 

Mr,  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wish  to  point  out 
very  specifically  that  the  Congress  at  any 


time  can  withdraw  from  the  President 
the  right  to  continue  to  further  partici- 
pate, inasmuch  as,  if  the  report  is  accu- 
rate—and  I  am  sure  it  is— it  specificallj 
provides: 

Action  bv  congress  is  required  by  section 
5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 

Therefore,  if  the  Congress  by  the  ac- 
tion taken  today  should  grant  such  pow- 
er certainly  at  any  time,  by  a  reversal 
of  that  action.  Congress  would  have  the 
right  to  rescind  such  authority  as  it 
would  vest  in  the  President  under  this 

^'^Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

'^mTcSSeR.  IS  that  correct  or  not? 
Mr.  KYL.  Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr   GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  want  to 
extend  greetings  and  salutations  to  the 
Ranking   and   Currency    Committee.   It 
has  been  the  transmission  belt  by  w^liich 
our  silver  cui-rency  was  debauched.  It 
has    been    the    transmission     belt    by 
which  this  country  can  be  stripped  of 
possession  of  its  remaining  gold-in  other 
words    it  was  the  transmission  belt  by 
which  the  House  was  faced  with  a  vote 
not  long  ago  on  the  removal  of  the  last 
•^5  percent  of  the  gold  cover  for  our  cur- 
"cncv   The  committee  has  made  a  won- 
•erfiU  contribution  to  the  deba.sement  of 
;he  money  system  of  this  country.  Now 
It  lias  produced  a  bottle  of  Lydia  Pink- 
ham  for  the  rest  of  the  world  a  palha- 
tive  for  the  world  and  the  long-suffering 
citizens  of  this  country. 

What  I  do  not  know  about  this  propo- 
sition would  fill  a  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  going 
mto  something  here  that  we  will  wish  we 
had  never  embarked  upon— this  business 
of  paperin-j  the  world  with  paper  money. 
I  am  not  surprised  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  long   been   an   advocate   of 
printing  press  money.  Apparently  this  is 
the   direction    in   which   we   are   being 
headed  here  today  but  on  a  global  scale. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
sentleman  yield?  .  ,^  ^     ^v, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  coui-se  I  yield  to  the 
!;entleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  gentleman  says  "printing  press 
monev"  that,  of  course,  carries  the  in- 
ference that  money  we  use  is  no  good 
the  money  we  have  been  advocating.  That 
is  not  true.  The  only  kind  of  money 
I  am  in  favor  of  being  printed  is  Gov- 
ernment money,  where  each  bill  says 
on  it,  "This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man on  that  subject  before. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know,  but  I  want 
to  remind  the  gentleman  of  it.  It  is  the 
be.st  monev  on  earth.  All  foreigners  want 
it,  Thev  are  trying  to  pet  all  they  can. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  am  not  so  sure.  If  the 
foreigners  wanted  it.  this  kind  of  a  gun- 
mick  would  not  be  necessary.  That  is 
why  we  are  here,  because  they  are  losmg 
faith  in  just  what  the  gentleman  has 
in   his   hand.  ,    ^     _,  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  conclude.  This 


money  is  so  good  that  anyone  w'ho  has 
this  money,  when  he  tenders  it  for  any 
debt  he  owes,  it  is  legal  tender. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  wants  gold  for  it  now, 

does  he  not?  •■.  ,  „  „„„ 

Mr  PATMAN.  If  he  tenders  it  for  any 
debt  he  owes  or  any  taxes  or  Purchases 
the  person  must  accept  it  or  the  debt 
is  paid.  It  is  legal  tender.  There  is  no 
better  money  than  that  as  a  means  of 
paying  what  we  owe  in  debts  or  taxes 

n  this  country.  All  we  need  is  this  type 
monev.  This  is  money  that  is  good  for 

the  pavment  of  any  debts  or  taxes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  President  has  .said, 

quote:  ^    . 

special  drawing  rights  are  urgently  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  posed  by  growing 
world  trade  and  capital  flow. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
agi-ee  with  the  President's  statement? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  do. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  bothered  at  all  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
whole  world  the  only  two  clear  voices 
i  hear  raised  against  the  ..pecial  drawing 
rights   are  those   of  H.   R.  Gross  and 
Charles  de  Gaulle?       ^  ,.  ^,    ,   .     ^^^.. 
Mr    GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
mv  name  associated  with  the  President 
of'  France.  Why.  France,  until  very  re- 
cently was  described  by  some  as  .some- 
thing filthy  and  untouchable— a  countty 
to  be  shunned  at  all  cost.  But  now.  lo  and 
behold,  where  do  the  negotiations  take 
place  to  end  the  Vietnam  war?  In  Pans, 
in  that  outcast  nation  of  France. 

NOW    our    officials    rush    to    as.sociate 
themselves  with  those  bad  Frenchmen 
who  are  trying  to  get  our  gold  ^o^.  adaj  s 
because  they  know  Congress  and  Pies 
dent  Johnson  has  made  it  plain  tliat  this 
countrv  has  no  use  for  it  as  backing    oi 
our  money  and  they  appreciate  the  value 
of  it  I  do  not  always  agree  with  wnat  de 
Gaulle  does  but  there  is  one  thing  about 
him  I  admire:  He  puts  the  interests  of 
Prance    first.   That   is   why,   I   a.ssume^ 
?  ance  is  not  in  this  deal.  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  a  P^esid^nt  of  the 
United  States  will  put  the  I'^terests  of 
the  United  States  first,  a  President  w^o 
will  '^av  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  "cannot  be  bankrupted  by  trying 
to  solve  all  the  ills  and  woes  in  the  entue 

^^  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross  was 
allow-ed    to    proceed    for    5    additional 

minutes.  I  .  -n  4.^^ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois.  T«v,or,b. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  dollar,  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  just  held  up,  ^y^^^- ^,%^^,"lf,^' 
of  fact,  refused  in  a  number  of  countries 
of  Europe  just  a  few  weeks  ago  because 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  dollar  is  m 
leopardv  around  the  worid.  It  does  not 
have  tl^e  same  respect  and  confidence^ 
It  seems  to  me  this  legislation  further 
impairs  this  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

May  I  say  further,  with  regard  To 
President  de  Gaulle  and  France,  that 
France  did  Uke  part  in  the  Rio  confer- 


ence and  France  named  the  special 
drawing  rights,  the  very  subject  we  are 
deaUng  with,  and  laid  down  conditions, 
many  of  which  were  complied  with  in 
this  "legi-slation.  this  amendment  which 
we  have  before  the  House  today. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  President's  statement 
that  "Special  drawing  rights  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
loosed  by  growing  world  trade  and  capital 
flow  "  is  not  demonstrated  at  all  by  the 
facts,  because  most  commerce  is  not  fi- 
nanced bv  government  anyway,  but  is 
financed  by  private  concerns.  A  major 
threat  to  world  trade  expan.sion  is  not 
lack  of  paper  reserves  but  restrictive  ad- 
ministration policies  on  overseas  inve.st- 
ment  by  American  firms. 

The   creation   of   paper   gold   .special 
drawing   rights  is  merely  doing  inter- 
nationally what  this  country  has  been 
doing  all  along— pumping  our  jpnnting 
press  monev  in  to  finance  the, rapidly 
growing  debt  and  creating  runaway  in- 
flation. ,    .  .        ,.„,u^r 
The    special    draw..ig    nehts,    lather 
than  doing  what  Lyndon  Johnson  claims, 
"to  provide  time  for  countries  to  restore 
equiUbrium    in    their    balance    of    pay- 
ments," will  pave  the  way  for  interna- 
tional inflation.  That  is  what  this  legis- 
lation will  promote— more  international 
inflation  and  not  less  of  it. 

The  special  drawing  rights  gunmick  is 
merely  the  latest  gimmick  to  prolong  the 
balance-of-i^ayments  deficit,  not  a  move 
designed  to  expand  world  trade^ 

What  this  world  needs,  including  and 
especiarv  this  country,  is  financial  dis- 
cipline No  amount  of  so-called  paper 
gold,  no  amount  of  printing  press 
money,  is  going  to  change  this^ 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  real  disposition 
or  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  that  we  arc  interested  in 
the  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  avoid 
n  crisis  ' 

You  are  only  compounding  a  bad  situ- 
ation with  what  you  are  attempting  to  do 
here  paper  the  world  with  paper  money. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  had  a  ter- 
rible record.  The  facts  without  question 
contradict  that  statement. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  some  time. 
I  know  something  about  the  record  mace 
by  committees  of  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  other  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress has  a  better  record  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking   and  Currency.  We 
have  handled  and  passed  more  bills  of 
great  importance.  I  believe,  or  certainly 
as  many  as  any  other  committee  m  the 
House  or  Senate.  Most  of  our  bUls  have 
strong  bipartisan  support  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  fioor.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent minority  representation  on  our 
committee,  and  the  majority  members 
work  well  with  the  minority.  Most  of  the 
major  bills,  those  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, we  have  presented,  as  we  have  pre- 
sented this  bill,  come  out  of  our  commit- 
tee with  verv  strong  if  not  unanunous 
support  as  did  this  bill  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

It  bears  repeating.  Mr.  Chairman:  We 
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have,  and  this  House  has  as  fine  a  group 
of  Members,  from  the  most  senior  to  the 
most  junior,  and  as  fine  a  staff  as  any 
committee  m  the  Congress. 

I  believe  the  Members  will  find  that 
we  have  handled  as  many  bills  of  sub- 
stance during  the  past  two  Congresses, 
as  just  an  example,  as  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  U.S.  Con.sress  and  I  know 
no  one  will  or  can  deny  that  your  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  handled 
them  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  expedi- 
tious manner,  because  all  of  our  mem- 
bers work  together  and  have  the  public 
interest  uppermost  in  mind  at  all  times. 
The  work  we  have  done  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  will  always  be  in  the  public 
interest  We  have  not  been  working  for 
any  particular  country,  like  France  or 
anyone  else.  We  are  working  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  went  out  of 
hl.s  way  to  praise  France.  Well.  France  is 
the  country  that  insists  on  embarrassing 
the  United  States.  France  has  gone  in 
with  Soviet  Russia  as  far.  at  least,  as  gold 
is  concemed  I  did  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  wanted  to  be  identified 
with  a  country  that  is  so  closely  allied 
with  Soviet  Russia. 

So  we  have  France  working  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  this  matter.  And  of  course 
South  Africa  would  get  some  advantage. 
too.  since  they  are  the  biggest  producer  of 
gold.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  said  that 
it  is  right  for  France  to  do  that  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  stand.  But 
we  are  not  doing  the  same  thing  as  is 
France.  We  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

France  has  tried  to  get  enough  gold 
whereby  they  can  force  the  price  of  gold 
to  double.  That  is  the  reason  that  they 
have  not  come  into  the  special  drawing 
rights  propo-sal  to  date.  They  figure  that 
if  they  can  wreck  the  program  they  will 
benefit  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have  S6  billion  in  gold. 
In  the  real  sense  it  is  useless  to  them. 
They  cannot  earn  Lnterest  on  it.  They 
cannot  eat  it.  The  only  benefit  they  can 
derive  from  it  is  to  get  the  price  of  gold 
raised.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  that  extent  France 
is  workln?  in  the  interest  of  France  alone, 
despite  the  detrimental  effects  such  ac- 
tion will  have  upon  other  coimtries  of 
the  world 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  does 
not  deny  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  debauched  our  paper 
currency  and  debased  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN  We  did  not  debase  it. 
We  saved  this  countrj-.  We  actually  saved 
the  cotmtry.  Who  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  matters  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not  like 
this    'funny-money"  approach. 

Mr  PATMAN.  No  one  likes  funny 
money  The  gentleman  is  always  using 
that  phrase  on  everj*  monetary-  Issue,  just 
like  a  phonograph  record  playing.  We  are 
not  dealing  in  funny  money.  We  are  deal- 
ing in  good  money,  the  best  money  on 
earth,  the  best  money,  which  is  accepted 
by  any  country  on  earth.  It  has  been. 


Is.  and,  In  my  opinion,  will  continue  to 
be  the  best  currency  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  he  is 
in  some  slight  error  when  he  says  that 
France  is  the  cause  of  our  difficulty. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  avoid 
the  responsibility  for  oui-  own  problems. 
We  cannot  put  them  at  the  feet  of  some- 
one else.  I  get  rather  tired  of  hearing 
people  blame  someone  else  for  what 
has  gone  wrong  with  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  system  in  this  coun- 
try. De  Gaulle  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  fiscal  policies  of  this  administration 
have  put  this  Nation  into  deficit  after 
deficit  after  deficit.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  money  situation.  This 
Government  has  been  irresponsible,  in- 
cluding the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  cannot  pass  the  buck. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man knows  France  tried  years  ago  and 
continued  to  do  so,  to  hoard  too  much 
of  the  gold  of  the  world  and  that  started 
our  difficulties.  France  was  not  working 
in  the  interest  of  the  other  coimtries  of 
the  world.  France  was  working  in  her 
own  interest  with  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting the  price  of  gold  doubled. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  reason  that  gold 
has  increased  in  value  is  because  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  decreased  in 
value.  That  is  not  De  Gaulle — it  is  you. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

It  has  been  a  Ions  afternoon  but 
we  have  had  longer  ones,  and  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  meeting  today,  as  sympathetic 
is  I  might  be  to  those  of  you  who  want 
to  expedite  the  vote,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heai-t  to  do  so.  We  are  discussing  the 
terms  of  what  appears  to  be  a  very  com- 
plex bill,  but  when  you  peel  the  shell 
away  it  is  actually  nothing  more  than 
an  international  bookkeeping  system 
that  has  developed  because  of  a  void  of 
any  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  this  and  previous  administrations 
in  either  domestic  or  international  fiscal 
and  economic  policies.  I  say  this  to  my 
colleagues  in  all  sincerity. 

I  will  support  this  bill  primarily  be- 
cause anything  we  do  in  our  present  sit- 
uation has  to  represent  an  improvement. 
In  the  same  breath  let  me  say  that  the 
legislation  now  before  us  is  going  to  be 
no  cure  for  all  the  woes  and  the  ills  that 
are  going  to  grow  more  critical  and  dan- 
gerous if  there  are  not  di'astic  changes 
in  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  country — 
policies  which  have  led  us  into  the 
frightening  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

Consideration  of  this  bill  is  a  painful 
process.  If  not,  it  certainly  ought  to  be. 
and  I  would  hope  that  in  the  months 
ahead,  although  there  has  been  no  real 
indication  of  concern  other  than  through 
lipservice,  that  Members  on  the  floor  to- 
day will  remember  sis  we  deal  with  future 
appropriation  bills,  that  what  we  do  is 


going  to  compound  this  problem,  and  it 
is  going  to  nullify  whatever  temporaiy  or 
stop-gap  effect  it  may  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  some  of 
the  previous  speakers'  remarks  suggest- 
ing that  this  is  going  to  be  the  means  by 
which  we  would  establish  an  equilibrium 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  the  bill  of  goods  that  this 
House  was  sold  in  1962,  when  we  had  our 
Trade  Expansion  Act  before  us.  Why  it 
was  called  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in 
the  light  of  what  has  transpired  since 
I  do  not  know.  But  we  were  told  that  ;t 
would  improve  our  balance  of  paymiiit.s 
we  were  told  that  it  would  relieve  the  .'se- 
rious gold  reserve  problem:  and  we  were 
told  that  it  would  reduce  our  treasurv- 
deficits. 

What  happened?  Well,  before  I  discu.<;,v 
that,  why  not  go  back  and  read  .some  of 
the  speeches  that  were  made  by  many 
Members  of  this  body  whom  I  con.sirier 
to  be  highly  knowledgeable  and  cnm- 
petent.  Just  the  reverse  of  what  they  pre- 
dicted happened.  Everything  got  worse 
instead  of  better:  and  just  a  montli  auo 
for  the  first  time  in  the  modem  history 
of  this  Nation  we  had  a  deficit  in  our 
trade  balance. 

So.  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient warning  to  this  House,  and  to  tho.se 
who  establish  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional fiscal  and  economic  policy  of  this 
countiT.  then  I  say  in  the  vernacular, 
we've  had  it." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.   3     lai    Special   Drawing   Rights  allo- 
cated to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  article 
XXIV  of  the   .'\rtlcles  of  .Agreement  of  'he 
Fund,  and  Special  Drawing  Rights  othenxise 
.acquired  by  the  tJnited  States,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  tha  account  of.  and  administered  ,lS 
part  of.  tlie  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  es- 
tablished bv  section  10  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
.■ict  of  1934.'  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  822a 

(b)  ITie  proceeds  resulting  from  the  use  of 
Special  Drawing  Rights  by  the  United  States. 
and  payments  of  interest  to  the  United  .States 
pursuant  to  article  XXVI.  article  XXX.  ind 
article  XXXI  of  the  .\rticles  of  Agreement 
of  the  fund,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund.  Currency  pay- 
ments by  the  United  Sttaes  in  return  lor 
Special  Drawing  Rights,  and  payments  of 
charges  or  assessments  pursuant  to  article 
XXVI.  article  XXX.  and  article  XXXI  ol  *he 
.Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund,  shall  i)e 
made  from  the  resources  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Sec.  4.  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  such  banks  shall  purchase.  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  certificates  in  such  ;orra 
and  in  such  denominations  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, against  any  Special  Drawing  Rights 
held  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund.  Such  certificates  shall  be  issued 
and  remain  outstanding  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  acquisition  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  or  for  financing  exchange 
stabilization  operations.  The  amount  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Right  certificates  issued  and 
outstanding  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  value 
of  the  Special  Drawmg  Rights  held  against 
the  Special  Drawing  Rights  certificates.  The 
proceeds  resu'.ting  from  the  issuance  of  ."^pe- 
cial  Drawing  Rights  certificates  shall  be  -■  v- 
ered  into  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 
>  b  I  Special  Drawing  Right  certfficatee 
owned  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall 
be  redeemed  from  the  resources  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  at  such  times  and 
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in   such    amounts   as   the   Secretarj-   of   the 
Treasury  may  determine 

SEC  5.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12  USC.  412),  is 
amended  bv  inserting  "or  Special  Drawing 
Right  certlflcat.es."  after  "gold  certlflcates,". 
lb)  The  first  sentence  of  the  fifth  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  415),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "Special  Drawing  Right  cer- 
tificates," after  "gold  certificates,". 

(CI  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Resen-e  Act,  as  amended  ( 12 
USC  4171,  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  ", 
.Special  Drawing  Right  certificates,"  after 
gold  certificates"  m  the  first  sentence:  (11) 
nsertlng  "Special  Drawing  Right  certifi- 
cates," after  "gold  certlflcites,"  in  the  second 
sentence;  and  (ill)  Inserting  "and  Special 
Drawing  Right  certificates"  .after  "gold  cer- 
tificates "  in  the  third  sentence. 

id)  Tlie  fifteenth  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  .as  amended  (12 
US.C.  467).  is  .tmended  by  inserting  li)  "or 
of  Special  Drawing  Right  certificates"  after 
"gold  certificates"  in  the  first  sentence,  and 
(ll)  by  striking  the  third  sent.ence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Deposits  so  made 
shall  be  held  subject!  to  the  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Svstem  and  deposits  of  gold  or  gold  certifl- 
cAies  shall  be  pavable  in  gold  certificates,  and 
deposits  of  Special  Drawing  Right  certificates 
sh.ill  be  payable  in  Special  Drawing  Right 
certificates,  on  the  order  of  the  Bo.ord  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  Federal  Reserve 
aeent  at  the  Treasury  or  at  the  subtreasury 
of  the  United  States  nearest  the  place  of 
business  of  such  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  such 
Federal  Reserve  agent." 

Sec.  6.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United 
suites  vote  to  allocate  Special  Drawing  Rishts 
under  article  XXIV.  section?  2  and  3.  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  so  that 
net  cumulative  allocations  to  the  United 
States  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  United 
States  quota  in  the  Fund  as  heretofore  au- 
thorized under  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (31  USC. 
822a(CI.  22  USC.  286e.  286e-l(a).  286e-lb). 
Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  article  XXVIIib) 
01  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund 
shall  have  full  force  and  effect  in  the  United 
States  .and  its  territories  and  possessions 
when  the  United  States  becomes  a  partici- 
pant in  the  special  drawing  account. 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  readins). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  can  get  the 
unanimous  consent  that  I  requested  a 
while  ago,  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 

point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker 'having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Delanev.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H,R.  169111  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  facility  based  on  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  mir- 
suant  to  House  Resolution  1169,  he  re- 
poned  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under   the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
CXIV 803— Part   10 


The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  ui  be  engrassed 
and  i-ead  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  tlie 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vole  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
xvere— yeas  236,  nays  15,  not  voting  182, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  133] 
YEAS— 236 


UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VlKorlto 

Wa(<gonner 

Walker 

Wampler 


Ashbrook 

Baring 

lJerr>' 

Bray 

Gross 


Adams 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Aununzlo 
Arenda 
.'Vshley 
.\shmore 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
B.attln 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bo[;i;s 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brnikley 
Brock 
Brookt 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
BjTne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Davib,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwvpr 
Ecfchardt 
Edwards,  Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Evlns.  Tenn 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Plndiey 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 


Prledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfBn 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harvey 

Hubert 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Poff 


Morris,  N.  Mcx. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Myerr 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Palman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwai 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppc 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laneen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathias.  Md. 

Mayne 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Monaean 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Watson 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

NAYS— 16 

Haley 

McClory 

McClure 

Piussman 

Pool 

NOT  VOTING- 


Wlnn 

Wolff 

Wyman 

Yatee 

Young 

Zftblockl 

Zlon 


Price.  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Roudebush 

Utt 

Zwach 
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Price.  111. 

Pucmskl 

Quie 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  ni 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

.Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Wis. 
.    Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

UdaU 


Abbltt 
Abenicthy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Asplnall 
Belcher 
Bptts 
Bevill 
Umgham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Brotxjnan 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bu.sh 
Button 
Cahlll 
Carey 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
c;orbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Die.LTS 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edmor.dson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Flno 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B 


Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Gallauher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gtnney 
Haaan 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
&chmldt 
Htinna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsba 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
ilerlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holland 
Horton 
Hungate 
Ichord 
jaiman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kuisten 
K.irth 
Kelly 

Klucz:.-nskl 
Kornegay 
Kuplerman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  CalU 
MlnshaU 


Mlze 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nclsen 

OHara.  Ill 

Olsen 

ONelU,  Mase. 

Otthi;;er 

Phllb.n 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Housh 

Ruppe 

St.Onge 

Savior 

.Srhadeberg 

.Scherle 

Scheuer 

S(  hweiker 

Selden 

•Shipley 

Sikcs 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Steed 

.Stcmcr.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Tuft 

Tidcott 

Tc.atue.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Van  Deerllh 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wit;  gins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wrieht 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wvlle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   annoimced 


the  following 


paii's : 
Mr. 

Morse 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
son. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


ONeill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
of  Massachusetts. 
Addabbo  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Celler  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Brasco  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Abemethy  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Dent  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Eilberg  with   Mr.  Moore. 
Holifield  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Miller  of  CaUIornia  with  Mi.  Bob  Wll- 

Podell  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Ottlnger  \Jiith  Jvir.  Corbett. 
Tenzer  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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Mr   Corman  with  Mr   FreUaghuysen. 
Mr     BiriS.':  im   with   Mr    Grover. 
Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr    Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr   Karsten  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr    BevlU   with  Mr.   Wiggins. 
Mr    Moorhead  with  Mr.  Cahill. 
Mr   McCarthy  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr   Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr    Donohue  with  Mrs.  May. 
.Mr    Phllbjn  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bush. 
.Mr    Hanna  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
.Mr    Selden  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
.Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Adair. 
.Mr   TeagTie  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr    Landrum  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr    Gilbert  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
var;l.i. 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mrs   Griffiths  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr    Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  MlcheL 
-Mr  PviOT  Tfc-lth  Mr.  Button. 
Mr  Frnser  with  Mr.  Moeher. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr  Jonas. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Etavls  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr  Skubltz. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr  Abbltt'with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Say  lor. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  QulUen. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Mize.     -     i 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr  Derwlnskl.  ' 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr   MacGregor. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr  Esch. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr  Latta. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  St  Onge  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr  Slkes  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr  Goodell. 
Mr.  Gallasher  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr  H.iys  with  Mr  Eshleman.      | 
Mr  Hicks  with  Mr  Schadeberg. 
NL-   .■Vspinall  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
-Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
-Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr  Talcott. 
Mrs.     Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Mesklll. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Roush  with  Mr  Schweiker. 
-Mr,  Slack  with  Mr  Whalley. 
-Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr,  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr  Dawson. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Hungate. 
Mr.  Wright  witji  Mr.  Karth. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Herlong.    • 
Mr  Tlernan  with  Mr  Tuck.        I 
Mr    Downing  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr    Edwards  of  CAllfornla  with  Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr  Shipley  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ichord. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
.i,>  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY. 
MAY  13,   1968 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


apron.  It  Is  constantly  creeping  through  the 
bookkeeper's  thought  process  when  he  jug- 
gles corporate  records.  Yet  it  also  glows  m 
the  clerical  collars  of  a  miUion  pulpit  priorh 
and  cheers  for  the  evening-weary  campaign 
workers. 

.■\s  long  as  this  conscience  lurks  behind 
the  infamy  that  waters  the  weed  of  the  l,.\v- 
less,  there  will  always  be  the  timeless  ele- 
ment of  the  basic  good  in  mankind.  If  the 
element  of  conscience  will  continue  to  a.s- 
cend  to  the  surface  and  aid  in  construct  iiig 
the  manner  of  persons  that  have  built  \vh;  t 
we  know  of  today,  society  will  progress  li 
the  element  of  conscience  can  still  lure  mm 
to  the  -walling  wall"  of  our  lawmaking  ,;n- 
cestors'  memories,  society  will  live  If  we  can 
peer  far  past  the  clouds  of  avarice  to  Plate '.^ 
"other  world"  and  exist  In  common  good  v.lll 
and  "common  law"  respect,  then  life  is  our? 

Then  the  days  will  gli.sten  with  a  lawful 
peace  and  a  better  society 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
PATMAN     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


ONLY  A  LAWFUL  SOCIETY  CAN 
BUILD   A   BETTER   SOCIETY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  iny  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Hillsborough  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion had  a  law  day  high  school  essay 
contest.  The  winner  was  John  Thomson, 
a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  Robinson 
High  School.  John  was  awarded  a  U.S. 
savings  bond  by  the  Tampa  Tribune- 
Times  for  his  essay  on  the  theme;  "Only 
a  Lawful  Society  Can  Build  a  Better 
Society." 

I  commend  this  excellent  essay  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Reprinted  in  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times 
of  Sunday,  May  5.  1968,  the  essay  fol- 
lows: 

Onlt  a  Lawful  Society  Can  Biteld  a  Better 
Society 
I  Note. — Tlie  following  Is  the  winning  essay 
In  the  Hillsborough  County  Bar  Association's 
Law  Day  High  School  Essay  Contest. 

(The  winner  Is  John  Thomson,  a  member 
of  the  senior  class  at  Robinson  High  School. 
Thomson  was  awarded  a  US.  Savings  Bond 
by  The  Tampa  Trlbune-Tlmes  for  his  essay 
on  the  theme:  "Only  a  Lawful  Society  Can 
Build  a  Better  Society,") 

(By  John  Thomson) 
As  I  watch  red-scarfed  Boy  Scouts  march 
by  in  grinning  regimental  p>aratle  rows  and 
Atlanta   flatfoots   whistle   on   summer   side- 
walks. I  smile. 

As  I  watch  rioters  loot  Newark  stores  for 
t  o'clock  news  cameramen,  passing  trium- 
phantly with  their  loads,  I  frown. 

The  New  York  cop  trots  his  horse  across 
Central  Park  and  the  Los  Angeles  patrolman 
twitches  his  nose  at  5  p.m.  smog.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Judge  brushes  the  dust  off  his  black 
robe  and  the  court  reporter  punches  nimbly 
at  his  steno.  A  Miami  defendant  sighs  and 
Leavenworth  cell  doors  clang. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  "law"  .are  ringing 
through  my  mind. 

Lawlessness  Is  a  sad  piece  of  the  modern 
day  memory.  The  Bonnles  and  the  Clydes  of 
our  FBI  lists  look  at  us  from  Postofflce  walls 
and  sneer.  The  John  Dllllngers  of  hometown 
avenues  scare  old  ladles  and  they  lock  their 
doors.  And  I,  while  sitting  and  leafing 
through  my  almanac,  am  wondering. 

I  am  wondering  Just  where  our  nation's 
conscience  lies.  It  must  be  etched  deep  into 
the  catacombs  of  the   grocery  clerk's  mind 


unanimous    consent    that    all    Members 

mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to     . —  . _.   .—  „ „    ^.  ,-,  ^^*i„„ 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the     as   he   hides  the  jar  of  olives  beneath   his     you  call  this  man  a  mature  Christian 


OUR  YOUTH  TODAY 

Mr     ROONEY    of   Pennsylvania.    M; 
Speaker,   I   a.sk   unanimous   consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend  I  had  tlie 
privilege  to  address  the  Holy  Name  Si- 
citty  01  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  .^llentown.  Pa,,  and  witne.v^ 
the  presentation  of  awa/ds  to  winne: 
of  an  eighth-grade  essay  contest. 

It  was  particulai-ly  gratifying  to  me  t 
read  the  winning  essays  and  to  realize 
the  insight  these  eighth-grade  boys  have 
of  problems  .such  a.s  human  understand- 
ing and  responsible  citizenship — prob- 
lems which  have  national  significance. 

The  theme  of  the  essay  competitio:, 
was,  "What  Is  a  Mature  Chi'tstian?"  ;■ 
is  clear  that  these  young  people  havr 
a  better  gra,sp  of  maturity  and  the  quali- 
ties which  give  evidence  of  maturity  tha:: 
do  a  number  of  adult  citizens. 

Selected  as  the  best  essay  was  the  com- 
position. "Eyes  Open  or  Closed?"  by  Fred 
Williams.  Stephen  Saia  received  the  .sec- 
ond award  for  his  work.  "The  Mature 
Chiistian."  and  Anthony  Tartaglia's 
essay.  "Helping  Others,"  received  the 
third  award. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the.se  winnine 
essays  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  help  us  achieve 
gi-eater   realization   of   the   qualities  oi 
human   understanding   and   responsible 
citizenship  among  all  Americans: 
Eyes  Open  or  Closed? 
(By  Fred  Williams,  first  place) 
There,  in  a  small  community,  lives  a  man 
named  Mr.  Jones.  Tom  went  to  church  every 
week.   He   even    put    money    In   the   church 
collection  box.  He  was  pure  and  holy  inside 
the  church,  but  closed  his  eyes  to  the  real 
world  .around  him.  Would  you  call  this  man 
a  mature  Christian?  Or  how  about  the  man 
who  goes  to  church  not  or.Iy  on  Sundav  bvit 
on  days  when  he  has  a  chance  and  he  is  on 
groups  that  help  the  poor  and  sick  of  the 
world.   He   helps   the  church   .and  the   priest 
of  his  parish.  He  goes  to  church  because  lie 
wants  to,  not  because  he  is  being  forced  like 
Mr.  Jones,  He  has  his  eyes  open,  not  only  to 
whats  happening  in  his  community,  but  to 
whats  happening  all  over  the  world.  Would 


God  put  everybody  on  this  earth  with  a 
free  will.  Some  people  use  it  to  l'*""  them- 
selves,  others  don't,  God  never  forced  any 
one  to  go  to  church.  He  told  xts  to  go  to 
church  but  never  forced  us.  We  should  do  it 
out  of  love  for  him  and  our  nj^'f^^"^  ^^.'^ 
we  vlso  do  It  to  better  ourselves,  bt  John 
once  s^ld  "If  a  man  does  not  love  his  neigh- 
bor whom  he  can  see  and  says  he  loves  God. 
that  man  is  a  liar.  I.i  loving  our  neighbor 
we  prove  how  much  we  love  God, 

A  Matt- re  Chkistian 
(By  Stephen  Saia,  second  place i 
To  be  a  mature  Christian  Is  to  be  a  nat- 
ural    mature    person,    A    mature    Clm^lt 
•-.iows  about   his   faith   and    vmderstands  It, 
:  d  know,  what  It  stands  for.  He  will  prof^s 
nis  faith,  if  he  is  knowing  en(M.gh  and  ma- 
mre    enough-    He    will    come    to    recognize 
Christ  and  the  Church  and  know  their  pur- 
poses and  What  they  should  mean  to    >  m^ 
He  will  come  to  learn  to  love  Chnst  ^;s  C-irlst 
"oved  him  and  to  .hare  this  Chnst-llke  lo^e 
^mh  his  neighbors  with  preiudice  «>  no  one 
The  mature  Chrl<=tian  will  come  to  uuder- 
mand  people  and  their  problems  and  how  U 
lea  IwUh  t>..em.  He  will  also  -tudy  the  world 
and  the  thi,-s  that  go  Into  making    t  like 
t   is    Learning  who  Christ  Is  and  what  His 
nirpose   is   and  how   he  could   help  Him   to 
'ulflU    that   purpose,   the   mature   Christ  an 
.ets  out  to   right   many   wrongs.   A   mat   re 
Christian  doesn't  belong  to  any  .special  age 
<^roup.  Anvone  ran  be  mature  enough  to  un- 
derstand   people,    the    world,    and    God    and 
ms  teachines%e  will  voice  his  opinions  in 
matters  that  count.  He  will  be  wiSe  enough 
o  "now  what  Is  right  and  to  let  others  know^ 
He  win  not  have  any  childish  thoughts  and 
•viU  not  act  imraature:y.  In  ger.erai.  he  will 
,10    what    Christ    would   expect    him    to   do. 
.^nd   that   is   what   Is   right. 

Helping  Others 
(By  Anthony  Tartaglla.  third  place) 
\    mature    Christian    is    one    who    really 
•neans  what  he  does.  He  doesn't  go  to  church 
because  he  has  to.  or  just  to  look  good  in 
front  of  neighbors.  Tl-iafs  only  part  of  what 
u  mature   Christian   is   supposed   to  be.   He 
should  be  loval  to  his  country  or  belief  so 
that  his  thoughts  on  religion  may  flour.sh 
He   accepts  others   for   what  they   axe.   and 
•reats    them    Justly.    He    doesn't    persecute 
others  because  of  their  race,  creed  n"^  na- 
tionalitv.  He  does  what  he  thinks    s  right 
■rithotit  worrving  what  others  might  thinK, 
He  doesn't  stop  being  a  Christian  when  he 
leaves  church  or  someone's  back  is  turned^ 
He  doesn't  lie  about  others  when  he  thlnk.s 
he  can't  be  caught,  or  running  a  stoplight 
when  he  can't  be  seen.  He  gives  good  exam- 
ple and  is  more  of  a  Christian  when   he  Is 
helping  others.  This  is  what  a  mature  Chris- 
tian is  supposed  to  be. 


LOYALTY  DAY  ADDRESS  OF  DANIEL 
L.  MAUSSER 
Ml-     FEIGHAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  wr.s  no  objection. 
Mr      FEIGHAN,     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Loyaltv  Dav  Awards  Dinner,  sponsored 
each  vear  bv  the  Cuyahoga  County  Coun- 
cil  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Daniel  L.  Mausser,  on  Satur- 
dav.  April  27,  1968, 

Mr.  Mausser  is  highly  regarded  as  one 
who  gives  himself  constantly  to  pro- 
grams involving  peoples  and  their  com- 
munity needs.  He  has  received  numerous 


public  tributes  for  his  service  and  effec- 
Kve  leadership  from  civic,  ethnic,  racial, 
and    religious    organizations    and    en- 

''^TMaussers  address  i^s  well  worth 
oerusal  bv   Members  of   this  body.   B> 
leave  granted.  I  include  it  in  my  remarks: 
Address  by  Mr.  Maisser 
Mr,  Chairman,  Auxiliaries  and  Members  of 
tl/p   Cuvahoga   Countv   Council   of   Veterans 
of  Fc^re  gn  wars.  Distinguished  Guests.  I  am 
extremeW  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ine   to   you   on    this    important   occasion. 

ft  is  an  important  occasion  lor  several 
reasons  It  demonstrates  a  vlgUant  awareness 
of  American  loyalty.  It  answers  the  conc.pt 

,,f  military  intimidation  para ocd  n  Red 
'^auare  bv  Communist  imperialism.  It  gives 
X/nltlon    to    those   who    actively    further 

tl'e    objectives    of    veterans'    organisational 

""'T^ken' Piecemeal,  the  first  reason,  that  of 
CemcnTtrE  a  vigilant  awareness  of  Ameri- 

''"witrarr  the  chaotic  turmoil  in  America 
to  T.e"sometlmes  iind  It  -ther  mmcult 
1  ,  riPf.ne  the  exact  nature  ol  the  thing  to 
Which  we  pledge  continuing  allegiance.  We 
me  ma  world  of  confu.sed  expressions  o 
lo\altv  some  are  born  of  tear,  some  of 
.oin^hne^s  some  of  utter  confusion, 

•^le  hard  reTlity  is  ea.^ily  evidenced  around 

heritage  if  I  had  consented  to  fight  a  war 
•irv.ifh  T  cannot  condone. 

"'  Inentfon  this  specific  *-tance  because  of 
if=  nrevalence  of  expression.  Accepting  that 
Se'^tatement  Is  made  from  rincere,  though 
mmat'^re"  mentality,  one  --^  :^-^^>'^„^i 
"When  did  It  become  the  Prcrogatue 
individuals  to  establish  »^^'""f  J';^^";^  ,,,„„ 
The  land  to  which  we  are  here  der-laring 
lo-7a  tv  has  embodied  in  its  makeup  articles 
w°mch  p  ovide  legal  means  for  .-^Iteration,  If 

otu  nation's  defense  P-"'^^"  ^^^  ';'^,  ,^°  ^^a! 
liking  of  our  peoples,  we  tan.  through  ma 

J-^^^rrhTnT-  wmch^wrpledge  contin..ng 

:^irg^^^:^t^^or\nd"= 

a  mo^e  rational  and  h"'"-"'r''",hTmo  t 
established,  this  nation  stands  as  the  most 
important  hope  for  the  future  of  all  man- 

^^Thls  then,  is  the  order  of  things.  This  is 
the  thing  to  which  we  express  our  loyalty^ 
This  lani  provides  us  opportunity  to  develop 
Trour  abilities  and  inclinations  move  us^ 
It  offers  freedom  and  prosperity,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  provides  the  individual  the 
obligation  to  protect  and  improve  lt_ 

Tf  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  little 
to  be  loTal  to.  The  heart  of  the  cause^  the 
driving  motivation  which  turns  a  man  s  hand 
to  heroic  deeds  on  behalf  of  this  nation.  Is 
l^e  "n  e  ..privilege  inherent  in  our  citizen- 
smp  Heknows  he  is  gifted  above  most  men 
m  that  he  mav  live  a  complete  life,  accepting 
ihe  goodness  of  the  land,  while  sharing  in 
the  blessed  privilege  of  P^^ecting  that  same 
land  He  shares  in  the  formulation  of  Its 
laws  and  <letermines  Its  future^ 

If    there    are   those   who   cannot    see    tne 

thpv  l?ck  the  most  essential  quality  oi 
loyJlty  They  value  not  their  heritage  as 
Americans. 

TO  maintain  the  nation  iis  we  value  it^  we 
cannot  tolerate  deviation  from  the  law  of 
?he  land,  whatever  the  individual's  professed 
reason.  We  must  be  patient  with  the  human 
aspects  of  fear  and  confusion,  but  we  must 


be  prepared  to  apply  the  law  when  necessary, 
without  fear  or  favor.  There  cannot  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  particularly  as  It  relates 
to  the  hazards  of  physical  cuntlict^  „,„,„,,,  .. 
The  occasion  you  observe  here  tonight  is 
siKU meant  also  in  that  it  responds  directly 
to  the  intimidation  paraded  each  year  on 
Mav  1st  in  Red  Square, 

The  communist  exhibition  ^erves  a  dual 
function:  while  presenting  a  "^^^^^^ 
ture  to  intimidate  other  nations,  it  al.vj  .er\t^ 
keep  the  Russian  pe;,sant  in  the  bondage 
of  fear^t  says,  in  etlect:  We  must  keep  tight 
controls  over  every  aspect  ol  >.nir  ines  be- 
r  '>  vou  are  in  peril  Irom  ot,U^ldo  pr.wers 
which  would  take  Irom  you  the  things  we 
would   provide   11    we   were   irce   to   provide 

^^  The  jargon  of  the  C.mmu.il.si  propaganda 
is      s  they  say  In  America,    .something  else  1 
Bui  It  ^  easl  v  recognised  in  I  unction:  yon 
cannot  maintain  a  tolalltari;.n  regime  with- 
out   nvlalnlng    great    mill.Mry    lorce^    to 
olicee  peoples,  tnd  all  shortcomings  can 
be  hUd  at  thJ  door  of  woold-be  aggressors^ 
HuV..ilv     the    walls    ol    cmmunlsm    ..le 
sprngi.g  leaks  in   many   places,   «ell-deter- 
m  naUon   is   apparently    more    important   to 
thcTe    Who    lack    it    than    to    some    nere    in 
American  who  were  born  to  it. 

You  are  ;.lso  ,;,tthered  to  nonor  :-ome  who 
have  givxn  special  services  to  veterans  and 
llte.r  o  t...m/.ationHl  .xt.v.tie...  It  .^eem.  to  me 
,o  be  the  dulv  ol  evorv  c.li/.en  u.  u.ssoc.ie 
"ctuU  in  programs  spon.sorod  h.V  -^^ 
groups.  Unhappily,  this  l,s  not  ;;/;^  ''^™^ 
accepted  idea.  Too  many  "ccept  he  wo^ks 
which  vour  orcr.nlzations  i)crl:.im,  .ll'.i'tii. 
:^V  coi\cern  for  'nvoivemeni.  And  there  is 
vrxim  lor  ..11!  This  I  know  qu-'f  *ell.  me 
V^v  concept  of  demonstrated  p. troUsn. 
through  commumty  serMce  ..nd  ..ageuntry 
.ee°^  to  be   intolerably  'square'  to  u  greU 

number  of  otir  f^"--j'"-";-  "  Xe" 
araw   conclusion.,   b.tsed   upon    hc..dlines^  it 
would    seem    a   Hag-burmng    iS   m  .rr    .icw^ 
worthy  than  a  flag-raising.  And  the  greaWr 
recognition  comes  not  Irom  responsiblt  el- 
ort'for  community  good,  but  from  ccstn  c- 
tlve   ;nd    irrcsptmslble  condtict.   It     ■    mo^t 
rrati  v"u-.  therefore,  to  re..li/e  that  there  ..re 
hose'who  eagerly  seek  ..  ^olc  Ux  -he  j^^.  tue 
nroerams  of  your  \elerans'  orp.inlz.i lions    .«s 
u'ey   oTrn   recognition,    they    inspire   othe  s 
to  emulate  them  and  help  to  Ueep  the  spirit 
of  p..triotism  alive  in  our  -^^"""y- 

I  ovMtv  Day.  It  would  seem.  ^^""''^  '  ^, '.' 
dav  for  Ve-de:.nlng  the  me..n.n^:  of  U  yalty, 
and  [or  striving  to  find  new  and  meaningU.l 

"•ii^v:ltr?ru:"1>Sc^p;ecepts  upon  ^ic.. 

this  country  was  founded  '^  "''^  .^'l"^"  ,^^ 
iQ  not  old-fashioned,  outmoded.  On  tne 
conn  rv  n  the  l.ace  of  .li  the  civil  discord 
and  striie  we  see  .round  us.  it  Is  the  best 
hoD»  for  re-establlshlna  ..  sane  rommunlty 
!i?r  moving  steadily  toward  an  uplifting  new 

"'^eT'e-  elements  within  our  BOCletV 
which  will  have  a  vital  role  in  reshaping  this 
Toe  etv  T  e  veterans  ..rcanizations  are 
.mon-' these,  Thev  .re  expected  w  provide 
l^dershlp In  areas  of  their  special  interest. 
Tuev  are  also  expected,  and  ri.htly.  to  in- 
null'o  the  choice  of  leadership  '.n  other 
ot"ic;i  segments  of  our  --^tv.  The  cliurches 
in  our  rommunities  must  evol'.e  mport^nt 
new  le.-d.-rs  who  have  the  capacity  to  .ead 
while  exercising  sound  .udgment  free  of  oicr- 
zealou'ness  for  reform.  For  reform  can  be  so 
exueme   .as   to  develop  a  c|ure   more  dead.y 

'' The' «.me  qualities  of  leadership  mtjst  i^ 
discovered,  developed  and  encour.iged  in 
other  areas,  including  government^  .tronee-t 
Lovaltv  m  practice  can  be  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  force  for  spiritual  and 
soclaumprovement.  But  loyalty  without  ptw- 
pose  IS  more  than  merely  tragic  The  need  fo 
ovalty  uith  purpose  is  as  ^reat  today  as  it 
has  ever  been.  And.  tmless  radical  changes 
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occur  in  our  national  attitude,  the  need  will 
continue  to  become  more  and  more  urgent. 
How  long  our  national  resources  can  with- 
stand the  mounting  stresses  Is  anyone's 
guess. 

Yes.  Loyalty  Day  serves  various  important 
functions  In  summary,  it  serves  to  encour- 
age an  introspective  examination  ol  our  per- 
sonal relationship  with  loy.ilty.  and  hopeful- 
ly, a  rededlcatlon  of  our  personal  relation- 
ships to  our  citizenship  responsibilities. 

The  problems  are  not  Insoluble.  They  wait 
for  dedicated  nnd  knowledgeable  leadership. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
v:=:e  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  conflicting  duties 
yesterday,  I  did  not  answer  on  roUcalls 
Nos  125.  129.  and  130.  If  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
125.  "nay"  on  No.  129,  and  "aye"  on  No. 
130. 


P£RML«SlON    FOR    COxMMITTEE    ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  yesterday  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
permission  to  file  its  report  on  the  bill 
H  R.  17126  by  midnight  Saturday. 
May  II. 

As  the  result  of  a  typographical  error 
in  the  Record.  I  asain  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture have  permission  to  file  its  report 
on  the  bi-I  H,R.  17126  by  midnight 
Saturday.  Mav  11. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  obipf  tinn 


TRA\'EL  RESOLUTION  ONLY  SOLU- 
TION TO  LOAN  SHARK  R.\CKETS 
USED  AGAINST  SERVICEMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
ViGORiTO'.  U:ider  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
P.MM.ANl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week. 
House  Resolution  1093  will  be  on  the  floor 
for  debate  by  Members  of  this  body, 

I  am  taking  this  time  to  discuss  the 
resolution.  becau;?e  a  Member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  ha^  stated  on  the  floor  that 
he  will  oppose  the  resolution  and  will  ask 
:  jr  a  record  vote.  Because  of  this,  I  want 
to  make  certain  that  every  Member  has 
:he  lull  and  complete  facts. 

The  resolution  calls  for  eight  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  two  staff  members  to  visit  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  military  commands  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  study   the   credit 


problems  faced  by  servicemen  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  credit  unions 
at  the  major  military  installations. 

This  travel  resolution  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  Important  that  will  come  be- 
fore this  Congress  and  because  of  this,  I 
am  taking  time  today  to  outline  exactly 
what  is  being  done  to  our  senicemen  by 
loan  sharks,  con-artists,  sliarp  practice 
operators,  and  assorted  thieves. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  servicemen  pay  extor- 
tionate, usuiious,  and  excess  interest 
rates  as  high  as  $50  million  a  year. 

PRAISE     FOR     SUBCOMMriTEE     MEMBERS 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee is  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
and,  in  fact,  the  committee,  working 
mainly  through  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee,  composed  of  Representa- 
tives Joseph  G,  Minish,  Richard  T. 
Hanna,  Tom  S.  Gettys,  Frank  Aysvszio, 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Nick  Galifianakis, 
Lester  Wolff.  William  B.  Widnall, 
W,  E.  I  Bill)  Brock,  J,  William  St,a:;ton', 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Blackburn,  and  myself  as  chairman,  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  this 
area.  The  committee  has  handled  thou- 
sands of  complaints  from  servicemen, 
many  of  whicli  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  committee  by  Members  of  Congress, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr, 
Rivers  ] ,  who  I  know  is  vitally  interested 
in  protecting  servicemen  from  fraudulent 
operators. 

The  travel  resolution  that  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, House  Resolution  1093,  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
both  myself  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall  1 .  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  committee,  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

What  the  committee  will  do  is  to  visit 
every  major  militai-y  installation,  il  time 
allows,  meet  with  both  military  and  host 
country  ofiBcials  to  help  iron  out  problems 
for  the  estabhshment  of  credit  unions 
and  to  investigate  any  new  frauds  or 
schemes  that  are  being  used  against 
servicemen. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
clear  the  way  for  establishment  of  credit 
unions  at  every  major  military  installa- 
tion in  the  world  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  investigation. 

If  any  Member  has  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  about  the  need  for  such  a  trip  or 
the  problems  faced  by  servicemen,  I  ex- 
tend an  open  invitation  for  them  to  visit 
the  offices  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  to  look  at  the  files  of 
servicemen's  complaints  and  to  talk  with 
the  investigators  who  have  worked  on 
these  problems.  And.  I  might  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  several  volumes  of  hearings  on  this 
subject  that  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
make  available  to  any  Member. 

SERVICEMAN     FACES     CREDIT     JUNGLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  3  years, 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  has 
been  looking  into  the  problems  that  a 


.serviceman  faces  when  he  attempts  'o 
make  a  purchase  on  credit  or  to  obtain  i 
loan.  Perhaps  the  most  fitting  descnj)- 
tion  of  the  serviceman's  plight  in  such 
an  instance  is  that  in  almost  every  case, 
he  is  lost  m  a  "credit  .uingle". 

The  subcommittee's  files  contain  hun- 
dreds of  cases  m  which  servicemen  have 
been  charged  extortionate  interest  rates 
ranging  as  high  as  60  and  70  percent  a 
year  and  victimized  in  virtually  eveiy 
way  ixj.ssible.  On  previous  occasions.  I 
have  placed  examples  of  the  frauds  per- 
petrated at;ainst  servicemen  in  the  Con- 
r.RE.ssiONAL  Record  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee have  also  made  speeches  on 
the  floor  on  this  .subject. 

The  frauds  and  decei)tive  practices 
used  against  the  .serviceman  in  the 
United  States,  while  .shocking,  are  pale  in 
comparison  to  those  used  against  the 
.serviceman  in  foreign  countries,  al- 
rhouL'h  many  of  the  overseas  frauds  are 
perpetrat.ed  bv  U.S.  companies. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  type  of  .siiarp  practice.' 
bemEt  used  against  servicemen  that  were 
imcovered  by  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee. 

For  a  number  of  months,  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  an  investigation  of 
Federal  Ser\'ices  Finance  Corp.,  a  world- 
wide lending  institution  that  specialized 
in  automobile  and  personal  loans  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  the 
12-mL-mber  board  of  directors  of  Federal 
Services,  eight  were  retired  admirals  and 
generals,  many  of  whom  held  Irish  mili- 
taiT  posts.  Most  of  the  company's  top 
operating  personnel  were  also  foiTner 
militai-y  officers.  It  would  appear  that 
such  a  company,  with  its  predominately 
military  orientation,  would  so  out  of  its 
way  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  sen-- 
iceman.  However,  the  subcommittee  was 
shocked  to  learn  the  number  of  ways  that 
Federal  Services  had  abused  the  sen'ice- 
man's  trust  and  confidence.  The  company 
has — 

Charged  interest  rates  that  amounted 
to  100  percent  of  a  2-year  loan. 

Charged  militaiT  customers  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  did  not  notify  the 
servicemen  that  the  insurance  had  been 
purchased. 

In  some  cases,  the  serviceman  was 
charged  for  insurance  but  no  insurance 
was  placed  on  his  automobile.  In  other 
cases,  the  sen'iceman  had  already  pur- 
chased insurance  on  iris  automobile  and 
was  thus  forced  to  not  only  pay  for  his 
ov.-n  policy,  but  for  a  iwlicly  supposedly 
purchased  by  Federal  Servaces.  In  other 
cases  Federal  Services  would  not  supply 
the  sen'iceman  with  copies  of  the  policy 
that  they  purchased  on  his  automobile. 

A  S30  charge  was  levied  against  cars 
purciiased  overseas  for  what  the  com- 
pany termed  marine  insurance.  This  is 
insurance  wliich  covers  a  vehicle  being 
shipped  back  to  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  witnesses  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  Federal  Senices  did  not  notify 
the  sen'iceman  that  he  was  being 
charged  with  this  marine  insurance.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  automobiles 
shipped  at  Government  expense  are  fully 
insured  by  the  Government,  thus 
negating  the  need  for  additional  marine 
insurance. 

Servicemen  attempting  to  obtain  the 
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pa.vofT  prices  on  their  automobiles  were 
quoted  one  price  by  Federal  Servloes  and 
when  they  made  payment  in  that 
amount,  were  later  infonned  that  the 
seniceman  still  owed  additional  funds  in 
many  cases  amoimting  to  .several  him- 
dred  dollars.  Tliese  extra  charges  were 
never  fully  explained  nor  documented 
to  the  serviceman. 

CARS  VIRTUALLY  STOLEN  FROM  Gl'S 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  shocking  abuse 
was  in  the  area  of  repossessions.  In  order 
to  increase  its  profit,  Federal  Services 
established  its  own  used  car  lot  in  Port 
Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  and  then  added 
other  outlets  in  Alabama.  Many  of  the 
top-grade  used  cars  that  Federal  Serv- 
ices repossessed  were  siilpped  to  these 
wholly  owner  outlets  for  resale.  In  order 
to  insure  that  Federal  Services  u.sed  car 
lots  were  able  to  purchase  the  automo- 
bile. Federal  Services  used  phony  repos- 
session bids  so  that  it  would  appear  to 
the  .serviceman  that  the  company  had 
obtained  three  bids  on  his  automobile 
and  that  tlie  Federal  services  outlet  was 
the  high  bidder. 

.\  foi-mer  Federal  Services  employee 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  that 
ihe  Columbus,  Ga..  Federal  Senices 
ulTice  wrote  •dummy  bids"  on  repossessed 
cars;  that  is,  bids  were  concocted  by  the 
office  personnel. 

.A  Columbus  automobile  dealer  added 
in  testimony  that  he  gave  Federal  Serv- 
ices signed  blank  bids  on  numerous  oc- 
casions so  that  the  company  could  fill  in 
its  own  amount  and  place  this  in  the 
serviceman's  file.  Prior  to  submitting 
these  signed  blank  bids,  the  dealer  told 
the  subcommittee  he  had  bid  on  a  num- 
ber of  repossessed  cars  held  by  Federal 
Services  but  was  unable  to  purchase  any 
of  them,  even  though  on  (Xicasion  he  bid 
well  above  the  market  price  of  the  auto- 
mobile. When  he  questioned  company 
officials  as  to  the  reason  why  he  had  not 
submitted  the  w'inning  bid.  he  was  told 
that  no  matter  what  bid  he  submitted, 
he  could  not  buy  the  car  sincu  it  was 
already  ticketed  for  Federal  Services  own 
used  car  lot. 

Another  former  Federal  Services  em- 
plovee  told  a  subcommittee  investigator 
that  when  he  first  went  to  work  for  the 
company,  he  was  given  a  large  folder  and 
insti-ucted  to  make  "dummy  bids"  on 
each  repossessed  car  contract  in  the 
folder.  When  he  left  for  lunch,  he  asked 
his  secretary  to  continue  the  task  of 
writing  in  phony  bids.  Tlie  secretary 
asked  what  names  she  should  place  in 
the  folder  as  submittins  bids.  "U.se  any 
out-of-town  motor  company  you  can 
think  of."  her  boss  replied.  When  he  re- 
turned from  lunch,  he  found  that  the 
secretary  had  listed  as  the  bidding  com- 
pany, Out-of-Town  Motors,  Inc. 

The  Federal  Scmces  investigation  also 
revealed  that  more  than  S86,000  of  sen-- 
icemen's  money  was  being  held,  without 
the  sen'icemens  knowledge,  in  a  subur- 
ban Maryland  bank  as  a  result  of  financ- 
ing arrangement  with  Federal  Services. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, all  of  these  ftmds  were  returned 
to  their  rightful  owners.  An  excen^t  from 
the  subcommittee  print  dated  August  16, 
1965,  entitled  "Excess  Payments  by  Sen- 
icemen on  Loan  Accounts."  explains  fully 


the   tie-in   between    the    bank,   Federal 
Services,  and  the  "missing"  servicemen's 
money : 
Excess  Payments  by  Servicemen  on  Loan 

Accounts 
An  investigation  by  the  subcommUtee  has 
revealed  that  $86,752.88  In  unclaimed  funds 
Is  being  held  In  Suburban  Trust  Co.,  Hyatts- 
vlUe,  Md..  i^s  a  result  of  overpavTnent  of 
servicemen  allotments  designed  to  repay 
loans  from  Federal  Services  Finance  Corp, 

Under  iUi  iigreement  between  Suburban 
Trust,  a  eommerclal  bank,  and  Federal  Serv- 
ices, a  serviceman  who  has  ii  loan  from  Fed- 
eral Services  Is  encouraged  (often  required) 
to  repay  the  loan  via  allotments  to  Suburban 
Trust  Co.  Federal  Services  pays  the  bank 
25  cents  a  month  for  each  allotment. 

Normally,  these  allotment.s  are  involved  In 
a  "washout"  transaction.  This  means  that 
the  serviceman  v/ho  is  to  repay  Federal  Serv- 
ices $50  a  month  for  24  months  will  make 
out  iui  iillotment  lor  $50  a  month  and  It 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  mllltsiry  to  Subur- 
ban Trust  and  depo.slted  in  the  serviceman's 
account.  It  is  immediately  withdrawn  and 
forwarded  to  Federal  Services.  Thus,  the  ac- 
count is  normally  dormant  and  wnthoiit 
funds  except  for  1  or  2  days  u  month. 

At  the  present  time,  Suburban  Trust  has 
1,090  accounts  dating  back  to  1960  that  did 
not  wash  out  each  inorah,  and  attempts  to 
locate  the  owners  of  these  accounts;  have 
failed.  Suburban  Trust  is  not  able  to  explain 
all  of  the  non-washout  accounts,  but  it  Is 
believed  that  the  reason  for  the  excess  funds 
involves  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  serv- 
icemen in  making  out  their  allotments  or 
in  the  Inability  of  the  .servicemen  to  cancel 
the  allotment  after  a  final  payment  had  been 
made  on  a  Federal  Services  loan.  In  many 
cases,  a  ser\-iceman  who  Is  repaying  a  loan 
vath  a  liO-month  maturity  will  not  cancel 
that  allotment  in  time  to  prevent  a  "ai.st 
payment."  In  other  cases,  he  is  not  aware 
than  an  extra  pa>  ment  has  been  jn,-ide.  Some 
servicemen  fill  out  allotments  by  mistake  In 
amounts  greater  ih.m  the  required  monthly 
repayment  of  the  loan  and  other.s  believe  that 
by  accelerating  their  payments  they  would 
be  refunded  any  unused  interest  if  the  loan 
was  paid  olf  ahead  of  time.  However,  in  these 
cases.  Suburban  Trust  only  forwarded  the 
stated  monthly  payment  to  Federal  Services. 
There  arc  iiistanccs  where  a  serviceman  iias 
funds  In  two  dormant  accounts. 

Officials  of  Suburban  Trust  have  informed 
the  subcommittee  staff  that  they  have  made 
attempts  to  reach  the  more  than  1,000  un- 
located  depositors  and  at  one  point  asked 
the  miUtary  services  for  help  m  locating 
these  people.  According  to  Suburban  Trust, 
the  military  did  not  respond  to  the  request. 
However,  this  request  was  not  made  until 
February  1965. 

Suburban  Trust  indicated  that  they  did 
not  attempt  to  obtain  a  nearest  relative  or 
permanent  home  address  of  the  unlocated 
depositors  from  Federal  Services,  nor  did 
they  periodically  advise  the  more  than  1.000 
excess  depositors  that  a  nonwashout  deposit 
was  btiilding  up  in  their  accounts.  Suburban 
Trust  officials  admitted  to  the  subcommittee 
staff  that  a  periodic  audit  of  the  excess  funds 
and  a  notiflcatlon  to  the  depositors  probably 
woiUd  have  prevented  this  situation. 

Tlie  funds  in  each  unclaimed  account 
range  from  an  excess  balance  of  $2  to 
$1,119.75.  The  average  amount  for  each  ac- 
count is  879.59. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  excess 
funds  ac-'umulatcd.  In  the  case  of  the  largest 
balance,  SI, 119.75.  the  serviceman  made  pay- 
ments (above  his  loan  repayment)  of  roughly 
$80  per  month  for  a  13-month  period.  He 
apparently  was  never  notified  that  he  was 
depositing  more  money  than  was  necessary 
for  repayment  of  a  Federal  Services  loan,  nor 
did  the  bank  ask  for  Instructions  as  to  what 
to  do  with  the  extra  money.  Another  case 


Involves  a  soldier  who  made  excess  payments 
of  $3  a  month  over  .i  32-month  period,  build- 
ing his  backlog  of  funds  to  $96  The  excess 
payment  time  period  of  the  accounts  ranges 
from  1  month  to  32  months.  None  ul  the  ex- 
cess accounts  draw  tiny  Interest  from  Sub- 
urban Trust  and.  at  the  present  time,  no 
service  charge  Is  being  levied  against  these 
accounts.  However,  Suburban  Trust  officials 
have  stated  that  they  are  allowed,  under 
Maryland  law,  to  charge  a  service  account 
for  as  long  as  20  years.  Although  the  bank 
does  not  attach  a  service  charge,  it  still  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  the  funds 
since  It  can  vise  the  money  for  lending  pur- 
poses, subject  to  meeting  the  normal  demand 
deposit  reserve  requirements. 

As  a  footnote,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Federal  Services  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  But  the  demise  of  Federal 
Services  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
seeking  to  protect  servicemen,  but  was 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  servicemen's 
reluctance  to  do  biLsiness  with  the  com- 
pany once  its  operations  were  expo.sed. 

The  subcommittee  also  uncovered  an 
automobile  dealer  operating  just  outside 
the  uates  at  Fort  Rucker.  Ala.,  thajt  was 
inducing  servicemen  to  sign  blank  con- 
tracts for  automobiles  and  then  increas- 
ing the  price  of  tlie  automobile  when  the 
contract  was  filled  in. 

For  the  earlier  jjart  of  this  c_ar  dealer's 
existence,  he  was  not  licensed  to  .sell  cars 
but  this  did  not  appear  to  bother  mlli- 
tai-y  officials  at  Fort  Rucker,  The  fol- 
lowing article  irom  the  Sunday 
Ledger-Enquirer,  Columbus.  Ga.,  more 
fully  outlines  the  operations  of  the  Fort 
Rucker  car  dealer: 

Men  at  Arms — Car  Racket  Fleecing  Pilot 

Candidates 

(By  John  Coombes) 

Tills  is  an  open  letter  addressed  to  three 
men  whom  I  know  are  concerned  .ibout  the 
welf.ire  of  the  American  soldier. 

They  are:  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D.-Tex.), 
Lhairm.in  of  the  Committee  on  B.Tnklng  and 
Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Tolson,  commandant 
of  the  Army  Aviation  School,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Army  Aviation  Center,  Pt. 
Rucker.  Ala. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Day,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Daleville,  Ala. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  proposing  that  you  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  activities  of  a  certain 
used  car  operation,  located  Just  outside  the 
Daleville  Gate  of  FH.  Rucker.  Ala.,  which  Is 
iiecclng  warrrnt  officer  candidates  In  the 
Army's  \1tal  eight  training  program  of  fan- 
tastic sums  of  money. 

I  am  suggesting  that  unless  the  activities 
of  this  unmarked  unidentified  used  car  op- 
eration .ire  curbed.  Irreparable  dainaze  to 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  warrant  officer 
candidates  In  the  flight  program  may  result, 
and  the  good  name  of  Daleville  may  be  be- 
smirched for  many  months  to  come. 

I  ask  you  gentlemen,  is  there  not  some- 
thing highly  unethical— and  possibly  il- 
legal— about  an  operation  which  sells  a  war- 
rant officer  candidate  drawing  an  E-5'6  pay 
of  some  $261,60  per  month  a  $2,695  car  for 
$7,200? 

What  finance  company  in  the  world,  gen- 
tlemen, could  possibly  Justify  such  financing 
unless  It  was  counting  on  the  old  standby 
of  being  able  uo  use  the  mUltary  to  help  it 
extort  twice  the  vslue  of  the  car  from  a 
young  soldier? 

Yet,  this  particular  operation  Is  n6t  using 
the  Defense  Department  forms  for  reporting 
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contract   details,    as   required    In    the    DOD 

directive  of  last  year. 

All  the  contracts  furnished  to  warrant 
officer  candidates  are  blank.  They  sign  the 
blank,  and  the  grisly  details  are  filled  in  by 
finance  company  officials  later.  This  also 
contravenes  the  DOD  directive. 

3o.  having  seemingly  invalidated  any  help 
they  might  expect  from  the  military  In  en- 
couraging a  man  to  meet  his  payments,  how 
are  tnese  people  going  to  collect? 

Clearly,  their  only  concern  Is  to  get  the 
warrant  officer  candidate's  signature  on  the 
contract  (Florida  contracts  by  the  way.  which 
are  being  written  in  Alabama  and  not  reg- 
istered at  the  Daleville  courthouse)  so  that 
tiiey  can  repassess  the  car,  hound  the  soldier 
or  his  family  for  the  money  owed  on  it,  and 
at  the  same 'time,  sell  the  car  to  someone  else. 
This  Is  not  selling  cars,  gentlemen,  this  Is 
selling  debts  and  deftciencies,  a  practice  the 
DOD  directive  was  designed  to  clean  up. 

If  the  Daleville  Gate  operation  Is  not  pred- 
icated on  the  sale-repossesslon-sale-reposses- 
sion  cycle,  how  else  do  its  backers  Intend  to 
collect  $8,464  which  one  married  warrant  of- 
ficer cnndldate  owes  on  two  cars  bought  on 
ttie  same^day? 

He  acquired  them  on  the  delayed  payment 
plan,  that  is  to  say  his  payments  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months  were  nominal. 

During  this  period  he  paid  only  $129  a 
month  for  his  two  cars  out  of  an  income  of 
$260  base  pay,  $80  flight  pay  and  $105  quar- 
ters allowance.  But.  now,  his  payments  have 
Jumped  to  $243  a  month,  and  they  will  stay 
at  that  level  for  the  next  33  months. 

With  more  than  half  his  pay  pledged  to 
these  sharp  operators,  wh.it  will  his  wifs  and 
family  live  on? 

Another  married  warrant  officer,  who  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  course,  and  who 
IS  going  to  Viet  Nam  next  week,  is  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  more  than  $8.5.3:^  for  two  cars 
and  he  will  have  to  pay  more  than  S237  a 
month  for  the  next  33  months  to  r;U  himself 
of  this  obligation. 

Like  the  others,  this  man  signed  a  blank 
contract,  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract and  has  no  idea  what  was  entered  on 
the  DOD  torm  if.  Indeed,  the  blank  one  he 
signed  was  submitted  to  the  Ft.  Rucker  au- 
thorities as  required  in  the  DOD  directive. 

Most  of  these  men  also  bought  insurance 
for  what  the  salesmen  described  as  "a  flat 
S50."  believing  that  this  gave  them  full  cov- 
erage. They  learned  to  their  chagrin  a  few 
months  later  that  they  owed  considerably 
more. 

Believe  me.  geatlemen.  It's  worth  Investi- 
gating the  operation  of  the  crew  selling  cars 
from  the  unmarked  house  trailer  outside  the 
Daleville  Gate. 

About  25  warrant  officers  have  so  far  fallen 
victim  to  the  lure  of  the  dressed  up.  flashy 
sports  cars  and  glib  talking  salesmen  who 
offer  them  the  chance  to  drive  "for  only  $50 
a  month,"  with  financing  arranged  in  a  "flatr 
15  minutes," 

You  may  be  able  to  save  others  from  be- 
coming enmeshed  in  the  blank  contract,  ex- 
cessive payments,  and  doctored  insurance 
charge  racket.  ABd  at  the  same  time,  you 
may  find  the  situation  is  even  more  de- 
plorable than  I  have  outlined  here. 


When  this  case  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  militai-y  authorities, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  help  the  serv- 
iceman involved,  they  tried  to  cover  up 
the  situation  and  to  justify  the  car  deal- 
er's method  of  operation.  In  fact.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  military  officials 
stating  that  not  one  of  the  men  who 
purchased  automobiles  from  the  car  deal- 
er had  signed  blank  contracts.  However, 
when  the  military  officials  were  reminded 
that  they  had  tape-recorded  interviews 
with  servicemen  in  which  the  servicemen 
Slated  they  had  signed  blank  contracts, 


the   miliUry    officials   quickly    changed 
their  story. 

Another  car  dealer  operating  in  south- 
em  New  Jersey  paid  out  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees at  a  large  military  base  who 
brought  customers  to  his  lot. 

BETTER    BUSINESS   .BUREAU    W.\RN1N-G 

This  company's  operation  was  so  ques- 
tionable that  the  Better  Bu.siness  Bureau 
of  Southern  Jersey  issued  an  extreme 
caution"  warning  against  doing  business 
with  the  company.  It  was  the  only  time 
that  the  Better  Business  Bureau  had  ever 
issued  such  a  warrung. 

Although  this  automobile  agency  was 
taking  advantage  of  hundreds  of  service- 
men, the  military  authorities  never  took 
action  against  the  operation  even  after 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  held 
a  hearing  in  New  Jersey  on  the  methods 
used  by  the  company. 

The  following  staff  memorandum  out- 
lines the  type  of  activities  that  the  car 
dealer  was  engaging  in  when  dealing  with 
semcemen : 

This  report  will  cover  only  the  activities  of 
Kardon  Chevrolet  which  operates  at  Mount 
Holly.  New  Jersey.  Mount  Holly  is  located 
approximately  12  miles  from  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base  and  Port  Dlx,  both  major  mili- 
tary installations. 

According  to  the  Post  Judge  Advocate  at 
McGuire,  Kardon  Chevrolet  is  responsible  for 
more  complaints  to  his  office  than  any  other 
business.  The  Judge  Advocate  esUmates  at 
least  one  complaint  a  week  against  this  car 
rirm.  Fort  Dlx  legal  officers  report  similar 
complaints  as  those  received  by  McGuire  offi- 
cials, however,  the  volume  of  complaints  is 
not  i\s  great  as  at  Dlx.  This  is  due  to  the 
transient  nature  of  the  operations  at  Mc- 
Guire. McGtUre  Is  the  landing  point  for  all 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
flown  from  Europe  lo  the  United  States. 
Several  thousand  people  are  processed 
through  McGuire  dally.  Dix.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  a  basic  training  Installa- 
tion and  is  made  up  nlmost  entirely  of  new 
recruits,  who  are  not  potential  car  buyers 
since  they  do  not  have  much  time  to  shop  for 
cars  and  their  Income  is  extremely  low. 

Most  of  Kardon's  business  is  done  on  an 
overseas-beginning  basis.  This  means  that 
orders  for  automobiles  are  taken  oversea, 
either  by  Kardon  salesmen  who  operate  out 
of  an  office  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  or  through 
various  advertisements  appearing  in  military 
publications  For  instance,  a  serviceman  may 
order  a  1966  Chevrolet  Bel  Air  Convertible 
through  the  mall,  enclosing  a  down  payment 
and  will  pick  the  car  up  when  he  arrives  at 
McGuire.  In  almost  every  case  this  is  a  sight- 
unseen  type  of  transaction.  Kardon  also  op- 
erates a  similar  facility  on  the  West  Coast, 
although  it  has  been  in  operation  only  a 
short  time. 

The  basic  complaints  against  Kardon  are 
xiiSLt  requests  for  specific  type  cars  are  not 
honored,  and  the  sen-Iceman  Is  pressured 
into  buying  another  car  at  a  higher  cost. 
Contracts  are  filled  in  with  blank  spaces 
and  later  the  figures  are  filled  in.  In  many 
cases  higher  than  those  agreed  upon.  Serv- 
icemen who  were  being  switched  to  a  higher- 
priced  car  and  did  not  wish  to  go  along  with 
this  transaction  were  refused  the  refund  of 
their  deposit.  In  other  cases,  servicemen  have 
been  sold  used  automobiles  as  new  cars.  In 
one  case  an  automobile  which  showed  only 
11  miles  on  the  speedometer  had  actually 
been  driven  more  than  10.000  miles  although 
it  was  sold  as  a  "new"  car.  Estimates  on  re- 
pair work  have  been  made  which  were  off  as 
much  as  $500.  In  one  case  the  serviceman 
was  told  it  would  cost  $100  to  fix  his  car  and. 
in  actuality,  the  final  cost  was  $600. 


Kardon  in  many  cases  is  able  to  use  tac- 
tics such  as  those  described  above  bec.iuse 
of  the  captive  nature  of  his  buyer.  In  nmny 
cases  the  serviceman  having  Just  landed  is 
tired  and  is  In  a  hurry  to  be  on  his  way  to 
his  next  duty  station.  He  may  have  anywhere 
from  two  to  three  days  to  two  weeks  to  re.ich 
that  duty  station,  which  could  be  In  Cali- 
fornia. He  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  nor  desire  to  wait  for  a  car  that  was 
promised  but  not  delivered  and  would  be 
highly  susceptible  to  the  tactic  of  switching 
caxs  on  the  buyer,  so  that  the  serviceman 
can  be  on  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible 

The  complaints  against  Kardon  are  not 
isolated  incidenus.  This  is  brought  out  in  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Robert  J.  Sunde  to  K.ir- 
don  Motors  dated  October  18.  1963.  In  part. 
Colonel  Sunde  wrote: 

•Were  this  complaint  isolated,  I  would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  suggest  it  was  generated  by 
misunderstanding.  However,  tills  Is  Just  one 
of  a  series  of  strikingly  similar  complaints 
lodged  against  your  employees  by  military 
personnel  returning  from  overseas  through 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base." 

The  complaint  referred  to  in  the  letter  in- 
volved the  deposit  on  a  vehicle  by  a  re- 
turning serviceman  and  a  subsequent  .it- 
tempt  to  obtain  the  deposit  when  It  becur.e 
evident  that  he  would  not  receive  deli\crv 
on  the  car  he  ordered.  The  serviceman  was 
refused  the  return  of  his  deposit  on  several 
occasions  and  w.\s  only  able  to  gain  a  refund 
when  he  took  his  complaint  to  military 
authorities. 

Manv  servicemen  who  do  complain  ure 
threatened  with  legal  action  by  Kardon.  One 
serviceman  who  complained  to  Chevrolet  in 
Detroit  that  Kardon  had  sold  him  a  "demon- 
strator" automobile  that  listed  1800  miles 
on  the  speedometer  but  actually  had  been 
driven  10,000  miles,  received  a  letter  from 
Kardon  containing  the  following  paragraph: 
"Now,  with  regard  to  the  many  remf.rks 
which  you  have  directed  to  this  c'ealerfhip 
and  its  per.ionnel,  I  must  advise  you  that 
vour  letter  is  being  turned  over  to  our  at- 
torneys for  their  perusal  and  I  can  assure 
vou  that  any  time  it  is  brought  to  our  :a- 
tention  that  in  any  way  acts  or  derocjattirv 
remarks  are  made  about  this  dealershi]).  ur 
attorneys  will  take  immediate  action." 

In  addition.  Kardon  .-alesmen  often  'ei: 
complaining  servicemen  that  the  owner  ■  : 
Kardon's— a  Mr.  Mike  Kardon— is  a  perfuai. 
friend  of  the  commanding  officer  at  the;: 
base  and  that  they  will  take  action  agaiui: 
the  serviceman. 

In  addition  to  complaint  files  malntalne:. 
by  officials  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  ur. 
Port  Dix,  the  Pennsauken.  New  Jersey,  Better 
Business    Bureau    has    a    file    of    complain: 
against  Kardon,  and  recommends  to  potcntiTi. 
car  buyers  that  they  use  "extreme  caution 
in  dealing  with  this  company. 

A  second  type  of  complaint  involving  Kar- 
don is  that  he  employes  so-called  "bird  dos- 
to  solicit  business  for  his  agency.  These  bin. 
dogs  are  servicemen,  as  well  as  civilian  ein- 
plovees  who  are  employed  at  the  passenger 
'-ervice  terminal  at  McGuire  in  jobs  .such  as 
porters,  bellhops,  or  cabdrivers.  The  problem 
of  birddogging  became  so  acute  in  1965  that 
McGuire  officials  revoked  the  operating  per- 
mit for  the  bellhop  concession  at  the  airport 
and  fired  a  number  of  employees.  The  em- 
plovees  wotild  funnel  perspective  car  buyers 
to  kardon  and.  in  return,  receive  a  fee  for 
this  service.  Several  of  the  bellhops  earned 
in  excess  of  $1,000  over  a  period  of  time 
for  this  service  and  one  bellhop  earned  more 
than  S2.500  for  steering  customers  to  Kardon, 
The  birddogging  operation  works  in  this 
manner,  a  serviceman  arriving  at  McGuire 
will  mention  to  a  bellhop  that  he  Is  in- 
terested in  buying  a  car.  The  bellhop  wiU 
inform  the  serviceman  that  the  best  place 
to  buy  is  Kardon  Chevrolet  and  that  if  the 
serviceman  wishes  to  go  there,  he  can  ar- 
range for  free  transportation  and  even  tree 
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lodging  for  the  serviceman.  The  serUceman 
s  then  placed  in  a  cab  and  sent  to  Mount 
Ho  iy,  some  12  miles  distance.  The  serviceman 

does' not  pay  for  the  ^'f ^  >•' V  m  a  local 
rir  aeency  is  closed,  he  is  housed  in  a  local 
motel  ^ihout  charge  until  the  following 
dav  It  is  reported  that  the  blrddog  receives 
rmiehlv  $100  per  car  for  steering  customers 
u.  Kardon  A  report  from  Lt  Col.  William  J. 
Keener  Uie  Starf'judge  Advocate  at  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base,  dated  26  February  65,  esti- 
mates that  during  1963  and  1964,  Kardon 
pafd  some  *93.000  in  blrddog  fees.  Kardon 
officials  have  not  denie.l  paying  the  fees  but 
maintain  that  they  must  use  devices  of  th  s 
type  in  order  to  maintain  a  competitive  ad- 

'"post^%fficlals  at  McGuire  have  ma'le  it 
clear  that  the  birddogging  practice  Is  still 
pre"  lent,  although  it  Is  done  on  a  far  more 
.Sophisticated  basis  than  It  was  a  >;ear  ago. 

Officials  at  the  flight  terminal  at  McGuire 
renort  that  a  large  number  of  servicemen  are 
'.rrlvlng  at  McGtilre  with  pamphlets  on  Kar- 
don i^^  their  hands.  Since  Kardon  operates 
n  office  in  Frankfurt,  the  originating  point 
;    all  mghts  coming  into  McGuire,  It  can  be 
lied  that  these  people  are  receiving  the 
literature   at    the   Frankfurt    airport.   If,     n 
ct    this  literature  is  being  handed  otit  m 
e   terminal    at   Frankfurt,   this   would   be 
?gainst    military    regulations.    It    ^n    aUo 
be  surmised  that  Kardon  has  switched  his 
birddogging  tactics  from  McGuire  to  Frank- 
mr     ml  is  lining  up  customers  prior  to  their 
boarding  the  plane,  and  is  giving  them  a  card 
o  be  oresenied  at  McGuire  for  free  trans- 
pmatlon   to  the  Kardon  facility   at-Mount 
Hollv   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cab 
rompanv  at  McGuire  reports  making  60    o  -0 
trips  a  week  to  Kardon  with  arriving  military 
personnel  in  which  the  cab  ride  is  paid  for 
bv  Kardon.  Military  officials  at  McGuire    n- 
crmed    me    that    the    practice   of    charging 
KaXn  for  the  cab  ride  violates  the  contract 
that  the  Post  has  with  the  cab  company. 

MILITARY  I.ICENSES  COMPANY  VNDER 

INVESTIGATION 

When  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee first  began  its  investigation  of 
servicemen's  financing  frauds,  it  asked 
the  various  services  for  the  names  of  the 
finance  companies  that  were  causmg  tiie 
most  problems  among  serviceinen.  After 
eceiving  these  names,  the  subcommittee 
beean  looking  into  the  operations  of  these 
companies.  One  of  the  companies  cited  as 
being  responsible  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  complaints  received  from  service- 
men   was    American    Mutual    Services 
Corp.  of  Hempstead.  N.Y.  This  informa- 
tion was  received  by  the  subcommittee 
m  the  summer  of  1965.  As  the  investi- 
gation    continued,     the     subcommittee 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
the  tvpes  of  complaints  that  it  had  le- 
ceived  against  American  Mutual  Serv- 
ices Corp.  On  the  251h  of  Febriiary  1966. 
the  subcommittee  received  a    etter  re- 
porting that  the  type  of  complaints  re- 
ceived against  American  Mutual  Sen- 
ices  Corp    were:  Repossession  and  suD- 
.sequent  claim   for  balance  deficiencies^ 
questionable  nuisance  charges,  collection 
procedures  that  attempted  to  intimidate 
soldier  through  commanding  officer,  ex- 
orbitant  interest   rates,   refusal   to   fur- 
nish itemized  statement  of  account,  par- 
ticularly separate  interest,  finance  and 
insurance  charges,  failure  to  credit  bor- 
rower with  payments  made,  and  repos- 
session of  vehicle  without  client's  con- 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that,  despite 
these  charges  and  the  fact  that  Ameri- 


can Mutual  Services  Corp.  was  one  oi 
the  companies  responsible  for  the  gieai- 
est  number  of  complaints  from  service- 
men,  military   officials   entered   into   a 
contract  whereby  AMS  would  be  aUowed 
an  exclusive  contract  to  finance  auto- 
mobiles  through  the  military  exchange 
systems  in  Europe.  Thus,  the  military 
authorities  on  one  hand  tell  the   sub- 
committee  of    the   highly   questionable 
practices  engaged  in  by  AMS  and  on  the 
other  hand  endorse  the  company   and 
allow  it  to  oi>erate  out  of  the  exchange. 

When  I  questioned  the  propriety  ot 
allowing  such  an  arrangement,  partlcu- 
larlv  when  the  company  was  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  subcommittee,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power, Mr.  Alfred  Fitt.  wrote  me  that  it 
was  not  true  that  the  contract  was  made 
while    the    subcommittee    was    looking 
into    the    operations    of    the    company. 
However    the  facts  do  not  support  Mr. 
Fitfs  contention  since  the  exchange  con- 
tract did  not  go  into  effect  unti    May 
1966  and  the  subcommittee  has  letters 
in  its  lUes  from  military  officials  concern- 
ing   the    investigation    dated    February 
1966   In  addition,  .staff  members  of  the 
subcommittee  met  with  military  officials 
prior  to  February  to  discuss  the  .status  of 
the  investigation.  At  no  time  was  the 
subcommittee  or  any  of  its  members  in- 
formed that  a  contract  with  the  company 
was  being  contemplated. 

Military    authorities   have   contended 
that   prior  to  entering  into  the  contract 
with  American  Mutual  Services,  the  com- 
panv's      background       was       carefully 
checked.  However,  it  does  not   appear 
that  the  check  was  more  than  a  formal- 
ity based  on  information  supplied  to  the 
subcommittee    during    its    hearings    in 
Newark  During  the  hearings.  Col.  Daniel 
Ghent  who  was  the  head  of  legal  assist- 
ance for  the  Army  at  the  time  the  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Services  contract  was  nego- 
tiated was  a£ked  to  comment  on  how  he 
would  classifv  the  operations  of  Ameri- 
can Mutual  Services  Corp.  and  another 
finance  company.  American  Finance  Co.. 
which  was  also  beins  studied  by  the  sub- 
committee. Colonel  Ghent  replied: 

In  my  opinion,  I  would  acquaint  them  to 
manv  of  the  fly-by-nlght  finance  companies 
that  are  to  be  avoided 


ARMY    EXPERT    WOt^LD    HAVE    SAID  "NO" 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman MiNisH.  who  chaired  the  New-- 
ark  hearings,  then  asked  Colonel 
Ghent : 

I  know  that  the  Army  lists  American  Mu- 
tual Services  as  one  of  the  ten  compaiiles  re- 
sponsible for  the  largest  number  of  com- 
plaints from  servicemen.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  when  American  Mutual  Serv- 
ices was  granted  the  PX  franchise,  the  mill- 
tarv  ran  only  a  perfunctory  check  on  the 
companv  and  did  not  bother  to  contact  any 
of  the  legal  departments  of  the  three  Serv- 
ices to  see  what  sort  of  reputation  the  com- 

^""colo'r^^l.  if  you  had  been  contacted  and 
Tiiked  to  give  vour  opinion  as  to  whether 
mis  companv  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
through  the"  post  exchange  with  the  semi- 
blessing  of  the  service,  what  would  have 
been  your  answer' 


Colonel  Ghent  then  answered: 
I  would  not  have  recommended  that  it  be 
given  any  contract. 


On  Februai-y  6.  1968.  1  wrote  to  Sec- 
retai-y  Pitt  regarding   the  arrangement 
between  the  exchange  system  and  Ameri- 
can Mutual  Services  Con^-.  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  complaints  against 
the  company.  Mr.  Fitt  replied  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  conducted  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  the   number  of  com- 
plaints agaiTTSt  American  Mutual  Serv- 
ices Corp.  Mr.  Fitt  reported  that  there 
were    onlv    eight    complaints    received 
against  American  Mutual  Services  Corp. 

MlLrrAKV  CANNOT  JUSTIFY  t'lGURES 

However,  in  July  1966.  Gen.  William 
Berg  Deputv  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  and,  at  present,  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Pitt,  wrot^  w  me  en- 
closing copies  of  complaints  received  by 
the  mihtarv  against  various  llnance  and 
automobile  companies.  Included  in  the 
letter  was  a   list  of   38  complaints  re- 
ceived against  American  Mutual  Serv- 
ices Corp.  Thus,  while  Mr.   Pitt   states 
in  1968  that  there  have  only  been  eight 
complaints   against   the   company   oyer 
the  years,  another  official  in  Mr- /Ut  s 
office  tells  the  committee  in   1966  that 
there  have  been  at  least  38  complaints 
against  the  company.  This  is  typical  of 
the  lack  of  communications  that  exists  in 
the  DepartWnt  of  Defense  with  regards 
to  this  problem.  For  more  than  a  month, 
the  staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
why  we   received  two  different   sets  of 
fi"  tires  on  Uie  complaints  attributed  to 
American  Muttial  Services  Corp.  but  we 
have  not  received  an  answer  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  also  con- 
tends  that  it  granted  its  franchise  for 
financinK  automobiles  in  the  exchanges 
to  American  Mutual  Services  because, 
after  contacting  all  American  nuance 
companies  operating  in  Europe,  the  De- 
partment said  that  American  Mutual 
Sen-ices  was  the  only  company  that 
showed  any  interest. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  an- 
other company  which  wanted  the  con- 
tract and  would  have  charged  a  rate 
lower  than  that  offered  by  American 
Mutual  Services,  was  never  contact^ed 
nor  was  it  given  an  opportumty  to  bid 
on  the  contract. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also 
plavcd  ball  with  several  car  dealers  and 
brokers  who  have  victimized  servicemen 
out  of  untold  thousands  of  dollars^  The 
operations  of  these  companies  were  fairly 
simple  and  similar.  They  offered  service- 
men  stationed    abroad   automobiles   at 
prices  far  below  their  noi-mal  Purchase 
price    The  understanding  was  that  tne 
automobile    would    be    delivered    to    a 
designated    spot   m    ^l^%U"ited   States 
when  the  serviceman  rotated  from  ms 
overseas  assignment.  In   all  cases,  the 
serviceman  made  a  downpa>-ment  on  the 
vehicle  and.  in  some  cases,  paid  the  f uU 
purchase  price  prior  to  receiving  the  cai. 
However,  when  the  serviceman  reached 
the  United  States,  there  was  no  auto- 
mobile and  the  car  broker  had  disap- 

'^^A^^^report  bv  the  committee  staff  on 
these  automobile  brokers  prepared  m  the 
fall  of  1966  spells  out  the  type  of  swindles 
that  these  companies  were  using  against 
servicemen,  as  follows: 
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Report  -i?  ArroMOBiLE  Bt-yzsg  PRAtn)  *ND  Its 
Impact  on  Servictmen 

3er-,-'.cemen  stationed  overseas  are  being 
victimized  by  one  of  the  most  vicious  frauds 
ever  de'.-lsed.  The  scheme  is  centered  around 
a  )?roup  jf  automobile  brokers  who  promise 
servicemen  new  automobiles  at  less  than 
normdl  retail  price,  with  the  promise  that 
the  .»hl'le  will  be  waiting  for  the  service- 
man when  he  returns  to  the  United  States. 
In  many  cases  the  serviceman  finds  when  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  that  the  auto- 
mobile he  ordered  Is  not  the  one  which  Is 
waiting  for  him.  He  may  And  that  the  auto- 
mobile contains  numerous  "extras"  which 
he  did  not  order  und  which  Increased  the 
price  of  the  automobile.  Or.  he  may  find  that 
he  ordered  a  fully  equipped  car  but  Is  offered 
a  standard  automobile,  with  no  reduction  In 
price.  Under  normal  circumstances,  a  civilian 
pur'^hiLser  would  demand  that  he  receive  the 
automobile  that  was  ordered.  However,  the 
ser.lceman.  placed  In  the  same  situation,  Is 
at  an  extreme  dlsadvantiige.  He  usually  has 
jnly  a  limited  amount  of  time  before  he  Is 
required  to  rejxjrt  to  his  new  duty  station. 
Thus,  he  Is  "easy  prey"  lor  the  salesman  who 
promlsas-  "We  can  get  you  the  car  you  or- 
dered, but  It  will  take  six  weeks."  The  serv- 
iceman, of  course,  cannot  afford  to  wait  six 
•A'eeks,  nor  In  most  cases  can  he  afford  to 
•s-ait  even  six  days.  If  the  serviceman  balks 
at  the  entire  deal  and  demands  his  money 
back,  he  usually  tlnds  that  the  retiirn  of  the 
funds  will  also  require  an  extended  period. 
The  serviceman  Is  depending  on  the  new 
automobile  for  transportation  to  his  new 
duty  station,  and  does  not  have  funds  to 
purchase  commercial  travel  tickets  for  liim- 
self,  or  perhaps  his  wife  and  family.  He  is 
probably  in  a  strange  city  without  adequate 
funds  or  time  to  obtain  an  attorney,  and 
without  any  other  alternative  but  to  give  In 
and  accept  an  automobile  which  he  did  not 
order. 

Although  these  problems  work  an  extreme 
hardship  on  the  serviceman,  there  is  a  far 
more  seriou*  situation  developing  in  the  mili- 
tary auto-broker  field.  In  the  cases  cited 
above,  the  stTvlceman  normally  ends  up  with 
an  automobile,  even  though  It  may  not  be  the 
one  that  he  ordered,  and  even  though  he  may 
be  paying  more  for  the  vehicle  than  he  orig- 
inally Intended.  However,  there  are  many 
servicemen  who  have  paid  for  automobiles, 
either  fully  or  through  a  deposit,  and  have 
never  seen  the  vehicle  because  the  original 
broker  absconded  with  the  funds. 

Several  small  broker  operations  have  closed 
their  doors  and  walked  out  with  servicemen's 
money  during  the  past  several  years.  How- 
ever, in  recent  months,  two  major  automobile 
brokers  have  closed  their  doors  and  walked 
out  with  untold  thousands  of  servicemen's 
dollars.  The  two  brokers  are  Federal  Auto- 
motive Services  and  Navy  Auto  Sales.  In  both 
cases  the  Military  could  have  prevented  tlie 
loss  of  servicemen's  money,  but  because  it  did 
not  choose  to  act,  and  in  one  instance  may 
have  actually  aided  the  fraud,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  servicemen  throughout  the  world 
today  wondering  what  happened  to  their 
money. 

The  automobile  broker  business  Is  perliaps 
one  of  tile  easiest  businesses  to  open.  There 
is  no  inventory  required.  Initial  capital  in- 
vestment Is  held  to  a  minimum,  and  for  the 
most  part  no  licenses  are  required.  The  auto- 
ijiobile  broker  does  not  hold  title  to  any  au- 
tomobiles, nor  does  he  stock  any  vehicles, 
although  on  some  occasions  the  broker  may 
have  a  demonstrator  or  two.  The  broker  mere- 
ly acts  as  a  middle  man  between  the  purchas- 
er, the  factory,  or  another  supplier.  After 
accepting  a  serviceman's  order,  the  broker 
will  place  the  order  either  directly  with  the 
factory  or  will  purchase  the  vehicle  from  a 
Stateside  dealer.  The  Stateside  dealer  nor- 
mally Is  paid  S50  above  his  wholesale  cost 
for  the  car.  The  Stateside  dealer  is  more 
tha;i  happy  to  sell  cars  to  the  broker,  since 


he  does  not  have  to  pay  a  salesman's  commis- 
sion on  the  vehicle  and,  In  addition,  he  Is 
given  credit  at  the  factory  for  the  sale  of 
an  automobile  towards  his  sales  quota.  Since 
the  broker  does  not  maintain  an  inventory,  a 
large  showroom,  and  a  service  facility,  he  does 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  overhead  and  thus 
can  pass  a  percentage  of  the  savings  on  to  the 
customer.  However,  because  the  broker  is  not 
tied  down  by  Inventory,  showroom,  or  other 
costly  capital  investments,  he  can  easily  close 
his  operation  in  one  area  and  reopen  it  in 
another. 

FEDERAL    AtrrOMOTIVE    SERVICES 

Federal  Automotive  Services  is  an  auto- 
mobile brokering  agency  operating  through- 
out the  world  and  originally  headquartered 
at  201  Eleventh  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. The  company  Is  apparently  owned  by 
Robert  J.  Halcro,  home  address  323  Ross 
Drive.  Mill  Valley,  California.  Halcro's  wife, 
using  her  maiden  name  of  B.  M.  Brady,  is 
listed  as  the  vice  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  San  Francisco  oper- 
ation. Federal  Automotive  Services  had  offi- 
ces at  1800  North  Fairfield  Street,  Fairfield, 
California  (western  operations  headquar- 
ters): 535  East  Fifth  Avenue,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  Box  50  Glnowan,  Okinawa;  and  162- 
40  Ninth  Avenue,  Whltestone.  New  York, 

The  letterhead  of  the  Whltestone  office  in- 
dicates that  tlie  company  has  offices  in  Alas- 
ka. Hawaii.  Guam.  Wake  Island,  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong.  Okinawa.  Japan.  Marshall  Is- 
lands. Canal  Zone,  England.  France.  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain.  Australia,  and  Formosa.  Ap- 
parently each  Federal  Autofnotlve  Services' 
office  is  incorporated  separately.  This  en- 
ables each  office  to  deny  any  liability  for  the 
actions  of  other  offices.  Tlils  fact  is  made 
clear  in  a  letter  dated  June  17.  1966.  from 
William  F.  Wlllett,  office  manager  of  the 
Whltestone  office,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  E.  Greene,  Chief,  Civil  Law  Branch, 
Headquarters  60th  Air  Base  Group  (MAC). 
Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California  94535.  The 
Setter  in  part  reads: 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June 
7  and  wish  to  advise  that  although  we  use 
the  same  trade  name  as  that  of  Federal  Au- 
tomotive Services  Corporation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  are  a  sep;irate  identity  and  are  in- 
corporated in  the  state  of  New  York." 

.Agents  of  Federal  Services  at  one  time  had 
contracts  with  the  Air  Force  Exchange  Ac- 
tivities at  Kadena  Air  Force  Base  and  Naha 
Air  Force  Base  in  Okinawa.  The  Kadena  con- 
tract was  terminated  in  January  1966.  ajid 
the  Nalia  contract  was  terminated  in  April 
1966.  reportedly  because  of  "conflict  with 
best  interests  of  exchange  operations  which 
now  sell  automobiles  through  arrangements 
with  manufacturers."  A  Navy  memorandum 
on  Federal  Automotive  Services  reports  that 
contracts  were  not  terminated  t>ecause  of 
complaiuis  as  no  complaints  had  been  re- 
ceived by  those  Air  Force  activities.  Bonds 
were  held  on  the  contracts  but  bond  pro- 
tected only  Government  Interest."  It  Is  re- 
ported that  the  Air  Force  nonappropriated 
fund  at  both  Kadena  and  Naha  received  2 
percent  of   all  Federal   Automotive   Sales. 

Although  Federal  Automotive  Services  was 
not  the  subject  of  complaints  while  doing 
business  at  the  Air  Bases,  it  is  clear  that  In 
allowing  the  company  to  operate  on  military 
installations,  a  certain  aura  of  military  rec- 
ognition was  established,  which  aided  greatly 
in  inducing  servicemen  to  purchase  cars 
from  the  company  after  its  Exchange  con- 
tract had  terminated.  This  fact  is  brought 
forth  in  another  Navy  memorandxim,  which 
states: 

"Navy  personnel  made  purchases  believing 
that  the  credit  rating  of  the  corporation  to 
have  been  monitored  by  Air  Force,  as  in  Beise 
Exchange  concessionnatres.  Such  was  not 
the  case." 

A  further  criticism  of  the  Military's  han- 
dling of  the  Federal  .'Automotive  Services  sit- 
uation is  contained  in  a  memorandum  from 


the  Commander  in  Chief.  Headquarters. 
Alaskan  Defense  Command,  to  the  Com- 
manding General,  United  States  Armv. 
Alaska.  Fort  Richard.son.  Alaska,  and  the 
Commander,  Alaskan  Air  Command,  Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska.  The  memoran- 
dum  In   part   states: 

"Understand  the  corporation  (Federal  Au- 
tomotive Services)  ceased  business  in  much 
the  same  manner  In  San  Francisco.  Guam, 
and  Hawaii,  before  doing  so  on  Okinawa. 
Notification  of  this  would  have  enabled  au- 
thorities on  Okinawa  to  prevent  this  hap- 
pening here." 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  In  at  least  one 
instance,  military  authorities  had  knowl- 
edge of  what  Federal.  Automotive  Services 
was  planning  btit  did  not  take  any  action 
to  protect  servicemen  from  losing  their 
funds. 

The  Military  did  place  Federal  Automotive 
-Services  off  limits  in  Alaska,  bt'.t  only  after 
that  corporation  had  ceased  to  do  busines.o. 
A  recommendation  to  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense following  the  Alaska  action,  that  Fed- 
eral Automotive  Services  be  placed  off  limits 
worldwide,  has  gone  unheeded  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  California  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles has  been  active  in  investigating  the 
operations  of  Federal  Automotive  Services. 
Department  officials  met  with  Halcro  prior 
to  the  closing  of  the  California  office  and 
cited  him  for  a  number  of  violations  of  the 
California  Motor  Vehicle  Law.  A  letter  from 
the  Department,  dated  September  20,  1966, 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
reports  that  Federal  Automotive  Services  l;as 
been  charged  with  89  violations  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Vehicle  Code.  Earlier  Informatioi; 
shows  that  many  of  these  complaints  were 
noted  by  the  Department  while  Federal 
Automotive  Services  was  still  in  operation. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Federal  .-■Vutomo- 
tive  Services  gave  the  State  of  California  a 
check  for  S400  to  cover  registration  fees  and 
the  clieck  was  returned  to  the  Department 
with  the  notation  of  "Insufficient  fund.s.' 
The  company  did  not  cover  the  check  tor 
30  days.  Tills  incident  took  place  while  Fed- 
eral Automotive  Services  was  still  In  oper- 
ation in  California. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  accurately 
estimate  the  number  of  dollars  which  liave 
been  lost  by  servicemen  through  the  actions 
of  Federal  Automotive  Services,  although  the 
figure  may  go  as  high  as  S250,0(X).  Some  of 
these  servicemen  traded  in  cars  with  Fed- 
eral Automotive  .Services  which  were  to  be 
used  as  down  payments  on  new  vehicles.  Not 
only  did  they  not  receive  a  new  car,  but 
their  old  oar  was  sold  to  a  new  purchaser.  Tl-.e 
situation  is  further  clouded  because  some 
purchasers  have  not  only  lost  initial  down 
payments,  but  signed  notes  which  were  ne- 
gotiated to  commercial  banks  who  took  the 
notes  as  holders  in  due  course  and  free  of 
personal  defenses.  A  Navy  memorandum  con- 
cerning Federal  Automotive  Services  reports: 

"Victims  are  now  paying  for  balance  of 
contracts  for  cars  never  received  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  credit  standing." 

In  addition,  several  cases  have  been  un- 
covered in  wliich  automobile  agencies  were 
paid  for  automobiles  by  check  issued  from 
Federal  Automotive  Services.  The  automo- 
biles were  .subsquently  turned  over  to  :he 
serviceman-purchaser  by  the  automotive 
agency  in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
Federal  Automotive  Services  check  was  re- 
turned to  the  auto  dealer  for  insufflcien: 
funds.  In  some  cases  the  automotive  dealer 
has  iought  action  against  the  serviceman- 
purchaser  to  make  good  on  the  Federal  Auto- 
motive Services  check. 

Federal  Automotive  President  Robert  Hal- 
cro left  Okinawa  on  16  May  1966  as  reported 
to  have  said  that  his  company  has  no  funds 
with  which  to  pay  the  claims  of  the  service- 
men. Prior  to  leaving  Okinawa,  Halcro  sold 
his  Hawaii  office  to  a  Mr.  Don  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw 
operates  the  Hawaii  office  under  the  name  of 


Federal  Automotive  Services,  Ltd.,  of  Hawaii, 
but  denies  any  liability  or  connection  with 
the  Federal  Automotive  Services  operations 
of  Halcro. 

The  California  Department  of  Motor  ve- 
hicles h£is  advised  the  Committee  that  Halcro 
has  returned  to  the  San  Francisco  area  and 
"is  desirous  of  clearing  the  recent  difficul- 
ties." 

However,  a  further  check  Indicates  that 
Halcro  and  his  wife  are  now  In  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  where  he  has  other  business  Inter- 
ests, including  an  Avis-Rent-A-Car  franchise. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Alaska,  Halcro  con- 
ucted  the  San  Francisco  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  notified  officials  there  that  If 
they  received  any  complaints  pertaining  to 
Federal  Automotive  Services,  they  should  be 
forwarded  to  a  designated  San  Francisco 
ix)st  office  box.  The  post  office  box  Is  the 
same  one  originally  used  by  the  Federal 
Automotive  Services  office  in  San  Francisco. 

NAVY    AUTO    SALES 


Navy  Auto  Sales  operates  in  much  the 
same  manner  fis  did  Federal  Automotive 
Services.  An  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
April  13,  1966.  issue  of  the  Army  Times  lists 
offices  at  191  Balmes.  Barcelona,  .Spain;  1216 
Granbv  Street,  Norfolk,  Virginia;  707  Broad- 
way, s'an  Diego,  California;  Martin  Strasse  7. 
62  Wiesbaden.  Germany;  4  Caleta,  San 
Marco.  Naples.  lUly;  Sea  Terminal.  Navy 
Street.  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong;  3-2  Honcho, 
Yokosuka  Citv,  Japan;  McArthur  Highway, 
Ballbago.  Angeles  City.  Philippines;  CO  Doc 
Lap  Street.  DaNang.  Vietnam;  148  To  Do 
Street.  Saigon.  Vietnam. 

It  is  believed  that  each  of  the  offices  is 
incorporated  as  a  separate  entity,  ag-ain  to 
avoid  any  inter-office  liability. 

Information  received  by  the  Committee 
.<hows  that  the  Barcelona  office  has  been 
closed  and  that  numerous  servicemen  who 
iiad  paid  for  automobiles  through  that  office 
of  Navy  Auto  Sales  have  not  received  their 
cars,  nor  liave  they  been  able  to  obtain  a 
refund  of  their  money.  Further  information 
received  by  the  Committee  indicates  that 
the  other  offices  of  Navy  Auto  Sales  deny  to 
a  large  extent  any  liability  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Barcelona  office. 

Navy  Auto  Sales  was  originally  owned  by 
a  Mr.  Hans  van  Cappellen.  who  died  several 
months  ago  in  an  auto  accident  in  Europe. 
The  company  has  been  reformed  and  is  ap- 
parentlv  now'  headed  by  Mr.  van  Cappellen's 
widow,  with  the  majority  stockholder,  a  Mr. 
Antinlno  de  Portuny.  who  holds  50  percent 
of  the  stock.   The  Barcelona  office  was  ap- 
parently  dissolved    on   or   around    16    June 
1966.  Formal  notification   came  in  a  letter 
irom  Mrs.  Rita  van  Cappellen  to  a  Mr.  Matt 
Sedey,   who  managed   the  Norfolk  office   of 
\avy  Auto  Sales.  The  memo  in  part  states: 
"I   have   decided   to   dissolve   NAS   Barce- 
lona.  It's   the   same   old   story,   a   salesman 
iiolding    back    money    and    spending    more 
than  thev  make.  Since  this  is  the  case.  I  wish 
to   tell    you   that   Hong   Kong    has    already 
taken  over  half  the  business.  However,  I  am 
left  with  quite  a  few  orders.  To  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy and  all  the  trouble  Involved,  I  would 
.suggest  that  you  take  back  a  nonsubstan- 
tial  number  of  orders  to  save  your  business 
..nd  resolve  your  debit  with  us." 

Another  Inter-office  piece  of  correspond- 
ence commenting  on  the  close  of  the  Bar- 
celona office  states: 

"Our  deficit  was  due  to  a  number  of  rea- 
.sons.  NAS  was  never  run  like  a  business 
with  the  large  debits  rtm  up  by  salesmen 
and  offices  (I  have  ;U1  the  accounts  state- 
ments), the  management  used  money 
which  belonged  to  the  customer,  operational 
costs  were  too  high,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  fraud  (a  very  difficult  thing  to 
prove).  Also.  Hans  bought  land,  office,  plane, 
etc..  with  the  idea  that  these  would  be 
assets  if  the  company  had  financial  prob- 
lems. None  of  these  belong  to  the  company 


now.  according  to  Mr.  Fortuny.  Rita  (Mrs. 
van  Cappellen )  and  Tony  (Mr.  Fortuny) 
have  dissolved  Navy  Auto  Sales  Est.  of  Es- 
pania  so  there  is  no  way  In  which  they  can 
be  Involved.  So  you  .see  we  are  left  with 
little  or  nothing  and  many  screaming  cus- 
tomers. The  above  mentioned  :issets  have 
been  distributed  among  the  heirs.  I  could  go 
into  more  detail,  but  I  am  sure  you  see  the 
picture — Navy   Auto   sales   Is  In   trouble." 

The  Committee  has  al.so  received  Informa- 
tion that  the  P.aclfic  operations  of  Navy  Auto 
Sales  is  now  operating  under  a  new  name. 
Universal  Auto  Sales.  ;aid  apparently  is  using 
the  same  offices  that  were  occupied  by  Navy 
Auto  Sales 

One  explanation  for  the  name  change  may 
be  an  advertising  clrcvilar  put  cn.it  by  Navy 
Auto  Sales  some  montlis  ago.  Tlie  circular 
states : 

■By  agreement  with  American  banks,  such 
as  Ch.ase  Manhattan  Bank.  iUid  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  we  are  able  to  offer  low 
interest  loans,  which  may  be  paid  directly 
or  by  allotment."  A  check  of  these  two 
ijanks  bv  Committee  staff  show  that  neither 
Ijank  ii.ad  any  dealings  with  the  company, 
nor  have  thev  ever  heard  of  the  company. 
The  advertising  circular  further  states: 
"Navy  Auto  Sales  has  hundreds  of  repre- 
sentatives with  offices  throughout  the  Free 
World.  We  are  Navy  Excliange  concessionaires 
and  maintain  .Stateside  offices  to  oring  you 
the  best  possible  automotive  services." 

This  representation  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Navy  by  the  Committee's  staff. 
The  Navy  stated  that  Navy  Auto  Sales  was 
not  a  Navv  Exchange  concessionaire.  Appar- 
entlv.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  a 
directive  stating  that  Navy  Auto  Sales  was 
in  no  wav  connected  with  the  Navy  or  its 
Exchange  facilities.  This,  apparently,  handi- 
capped the  business  activities  of  Navy  Auto 
Sales,  lorclng  It  to  change  Its  name. 

This  fact  is  reinforced  by  nn  inter-office 
memo  of  Navy  Auto  Sales,  which  in  part 
states: 

•  NAS  in  the  Far  Ea.st  has  changed  their 
name  to  Universal  Auto  Sales  .  .  .  Sales  have 
really  gone  down  with  the  directive  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  put  out  about  us — great 
publicitv—However.  we  are  f:tlll  trying  to 
keep  the  ship  afloat.  We'll  be  left  holding 
the  bag  if  you  ball  out  without  telling  us." 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Navy  Auto 
Sales  represents  itself  as  a  Swiss  corpora- 
tion with  American  management.  Its  letter- 
head carries  the  notation  "Bankers:  S^nss 
Bank  Corporation.  Geneva.  Switzerland."  It 
lias  been  indicated  that  Navy  Auto  Sales, 
through  Its  former  President,  Mr.  van  Cap- 
pellen. mav  have  a  substantial  bank  account 
in  Switzerland,  which  apparently  has  been 
distributed  among  the  heirs  of  the  van  Cap- 
pellen estate.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  this  money  legally  belongs  to  the 
defunct  corporation  or  to  the  heirs. 

Although  Navy  Auto  Sales,  like  Federal 
Automotive  Services,  denies  any  corporate 
liability  among  its  offices.  Navy  Auto  Sales' 
letterhead  for  each  office  also  lists  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  the  offices  in  other  cities. 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anntnzio]  the  Air  Force  used  the 
funds  that  it  had  received  from  Federal 
Automotive  Services  to  pay  the  claims  of 
those  purchasers  who  had  bought  cars 
from  the  ix)st  exchange  concessionnaire. 
However,  those  individuals  who  had  pur- 
chased cars  from  Federal  Automotive 
Services  off  the  militarj'  installation  have 
not  been  reimbursed.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  a  company  calling  itself  Fed- 
eral Automotive  Services  operated  as  a 
concessionaire  for  the  Marine  Corps  ex- 
change in  1965  at  Iwakuni,  Japan.  This 
contract  was  terminated  although  the 


committee  has  not  boon  informed  of  the 
reason  for  the  termination,  but  I  would 
surmise  that  the  termination  was  due  to 
unethical  dealings. 

CON    MEN   ALLOWED   ON    NAVAL   VESSELS 

The  committee  lias  received  a  number 
of  letters  from" servicemen  and  their  rela- 
tives who  have  complained  tliat  lepie- 
hcntativts  of  Navy  Auto  Sales  and  later 
when  it  changed  its  name  to  Univeisal 
Auto  Sales  were  allowed  to  board  naval 
vessels  docked  at  iwrts  in  the  Par  East  to 
sell  cars.  Thus,  once  again  adding  the 
blessing  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  another  fraudulent  activity. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  uf  the  credit 
problems  facing  the  .serviceman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee visited  Europe  in  1966  to  t;ain  a 
firsthand  view  of  the  situation.  When  the 
fommiltoe  rrlurned,  it  nled  a  report  with 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  and  as  its 
ma.ior  recommendation,  .vusgested  that  a 
system  of  credit  unions  be  immediately 
established  throughout  Europe  and  hope- 
fully, the  entire  free  world  where  service- 
meii  aic  stationed.  Tlie  report,  which  fol- 
lows, is  a  graphic  example  of  what  the 
.serviceman  lact^in  Europe  when  he  at- 
temiJted  to  bonxfw  money. 
CiiEDiT    Problems    of    Military     Forces    in 
Europe 
The    credit    problems    facing    our    armed 
forces  stationed  in  Europe  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
United    States.    Many    borrowing    channels 
which    are   available    to    servicemen    in   the 
United  States  are  severely  limited  or  closed  to 
overseas    military    personnel.    For    the    most 
part,    there    are    no    credit    union    laclUtles 
available  in  ICurope.  althoucrh  .-cveral  credit 
unions  m  the  United  States  do  i.andle  over- 
seas  loan   transactions    through    the    mall. 
However,  one  of  the  larpe.vt  ol   these  credit 
union.s — Pentacon    Federal    Credit    Union — 
until  recently  restricted  its   member.ship  to 
servicemen  in  the  pay  grade  of  E^  or  above. 
Although  most  of  the  larger  military  in- 
stallations in  Europe  have  commercial  bank- 
ing facilities,  such  as  Bank  of  America.  Cha.se 
Manhattan,  or  Anierican  Express,  these  facili- 
ties are  set  up  primarily  as  limited  service 
banks  designed   to  exchange  currency,  cash 
checks,  sell  .savings  bonds,  and  other  related 
banking  activities.  These  banks  do  engage  in 
a  limited  amount  of  lendlna.  but  b:?  Treasury 
Department  regulation,  this  lending  is  lim- 
ited to  "emergency"  situations.  The  maturi- 
ties and  sizes  of  the  loans  are  extremely  lim- 
ited, with  the  maximum  maturity  about  14 
months  and  the  maximum  loan  size  $1,500. 
The  operations  of  these   banks   are   \mder- 
written   by   the   Treasury   Department,    and 
that  agency  is  extremely  reluctant  to  expand 
the  lending  activities  of  the  banks. 

Many  officers  and  top-grade  enlisted  men 
still  maintain  banking  ties  with  home-town 
banks,  and  are  thus  able  to  obtain  loans 
through  the  mall.  However,  the  lower-grade 
enlisted  man  generally  Is  without  any  low- 
cost,  completely  reliable  source  of  credit  and 
must  turn  to  the  only  available  widespread 
source — finance  companies. 

FtrnOPEAN    '-'PERATlONS    I'F    FINANCE    COMPANIES 

There  are  several  methods  of  operations 
for  European  branches  of  United  States  fi- 
nance companies.  Some  finance  companies 
operate  a  full-scale  subsidiary  lacility  In  vari- 
ous foreign  countries.  Other  companies 
operate  under  the  agent  .cystem  whereby 
there  is  a  large  centralized  facility  In  one 
country  with  individual  agents  placed 
throughout  the  Continent  These  agents 
typically  represent  several  types  of  business 
enterprises  in  addition  to  the  finance  com- 
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pany.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  agent  to  sell 
automobiles,  handle  the  financing  of  the 
automobiles,  and.  in  addition  sell  Insurance 
for  the  car. 

In  addition,  many  finance  companies  pur- 
chase paper  i  contracts  i  from  dealers 
throughout  Europe.  This  Is  done  on  a  dis- 
count basis,  with  a  portion  of  the  finance 
and  other  charges  being  rebated  to  the 
dealer 

Still  other  finance  companies,  which  are 
not  licensed  to  operate  In  certain  European 
countries,  do  have  agents  which  forward 
loan  applications  to  the  home  offices  In  the 
United  States  and  act  as  liaison  between 
the  loan  company  and  the  borrower.  This 
type  of  operation  Is  particularly  prevalent 
In  Spain.  In  addition  to  companies  with 
European  facilities,  most  US.  loan  com- 
panies that  'specialize  In  military  financing. 
solicit  mail-order  business,  either  through 
direct  mail  advertising  or  through  the 
numerous  semi-official  and  unofficial  news 
media  which  are  circulated  on  military  bases. 

Except  for  companies  that  maintain  large 
overseas  branch  facilities,  most  U.S.  loan 
firms  handle  all  bookkeeping  operations  in 
the  United  States.  This  requires  a  great  deal 
of  mall  correspondence  between  borrower  and 
lender,  a  situation  which  provides  a  built- 
in  problem  among  the  military.  One  of  the 
most  common  serviceman  complaints  heard 
throughout  Europe  was  that  loan  companies 
sending  letters  of  indebtedness  to  military 
borrowers  or  their  commanding  officer  used 
airmail  postal  facilities  from  the  United 
St.ates:  but  when  the  servicemen  attempt  to 
obtain  Information  from  the  loan  company 
regarding  their  account,  the  finance  com- 
panv  invariably  uses  boat  mall.  The  time 
difference  between  airmail  and  boat  mall 
can  at  times  amount  to  three  weeks  or  more. 
The  boat  mall  procedure  Is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable in  cases  where  servicemen  are 
attempting  to  obtain  pay-otT  loan  balances 
so  that  thev  can  either  pell  Their  car  or  reduce 
the  indebtedness  by  doubling  up  on  pay- 
ments. Bv  answering  such  inquiries  through 
boat  mail,  finance  companies  are  able  to 
extract  extri  payments  and  additional  in- 
terest from  the  borrower  since.  In  many  cases, 
a  pavment  would  fall  due  prior  to  receipt  of 
the  pav-off  quota.  In  one  case  uncovered  in 
Camp  New  Amsterdam  In  Utrecht.  Holland, 
an  airman  spent  three  months  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  pav-off  price  on  his  automobile  loan. 
During  that  time  he  was  required  to  make 
three  pavments  on  the  loan  so  that  he  would 
not  lose  his  car.  This  resulted  In  three 
months'  interest  on  a  loan  which  he  was 
financially  prepared  to  pay  oS  three  months 
earlier.  > 

tTNREALISTIC    P.^YMENT    DATES 

The  Committee  also  noted  that  many  fi- 
nance companies  set  repayment  dates  so  close 
to  the  arst  of  each  month  that  it  is  almost 
Impossible  for  servicemen  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment-due date  without  incurring  a  late 
charge  This  is  particularly  prevalent  on  'in- 
terest-bearing loans"  in  which  interest  is 
computed  from  the  date  of  the  previous  pay- 
ment to  the  date  of  the  current  payment. 
The  problem  is  not  appreciably  reduced  if 
:ae  serviceman  Institutes  an  allotment  for 
"repayment  of  the  loan"  (see  allotment  sec- 
tions since  late  charges  are  also  incurred  as 
a  result  of  allotment  handling.  Finance  com- 
panies dealing  with  the  military  should  ex- 
pect reasonable  delays  in  receiving  payments 
from  miliuiry  personnel  stationed  overseas, 
and  should  not  penalize  senicemen  where  a 
legitimate  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
the  payment  on  time.  It  is  completely  un- 
realistic, as  was  discovered  at  one  military 
installation,  to  expect  servicemen  who  are 
paid  on  the  final  day  of  the  month  to  make 
payment  on  their  loan  accounts  by  the  5th 
day  of  the  following  month.  Even  by  sending 
the  payment  airmail,  the  time  period  is  far 
too  short,  particularly  if  the  payment  is  to  be 


made  to  an  office  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Conunittee  suggests  tliat  finance  com- 
panies with  payment-due  dates  set  up  during 
the  first  week  of  the  month  consider  revising 
the  due  date  to  as  to  give  the  coascientlous 
serviceman  every  opportunity  to  make  his 
payment  on  time.  As  an  alternative,  loan 
companies  should  take  into  consideration  the 
postmark  on  payment  envelopes,  not  the  date 
on  which  the  payment  is'received  by  the  com- 
pany. These  suggestions  in  no  way  question 
the  right  of  loan  companies  to  make  late 
payment  charges  or  other  assessments  against 
delinquent  debtors.  These  suggestions  are 
aimed  at  benefiting  the  borrower  who  is 
saddled  with  late  payment  charges  either 
through  delay  in  mails  or  by  unrealistic  re- 
payment dates. 

QUESTION   LATE  CHARGES   ON   ALLOTMENTS 

The  Committee  fails  to  see  the  reasoning 
for  assessing  late  payment  charges  on  loans 
that  are  repaid  through  military  allotments. 
Since  the  serviceman  has  no  control  over  the 
disbursement  date  of  his  allotment  and  be- 
cause it  is  advantageous  to  finance  companies 
to  have  repayments  made  by  allotments,  the 
Committee  feels  that  late-payment  charges 
are  not  Justified  on  allotment  repayment 
loans. 

The  Comnilttee  also  learned  that  some  fi- 
nance com.ianies  are  extracting  excess  inter- 
est payments  from  servicemen  who  make  loan 
repayments  through  allotments  to  banks  or 
other  nnanclal  institutions  designated  by  the 
finance  company.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  serviceman  has  his  allotment  sent 
to  Unance  company-agent  banks.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  allotment  are  deposited  in  an 
account  of  the  serviceman  and  are  immedi- 
ately withdrawn  and  redeposlted  in  the 
account  of  the  finance  company,  completely 
"washing  out"  the  deposit  of  the  serviceman 
in  his  own  account.  A  deposit  slip  is  then 
sent  to  the  home  office  of  the  finance  com- 
pany or  the  branch  office  which  made  the 
loan,  indicating  that  the  payment  had  been 
deposited  in  the  finance  company's  account. 
For  this  service  the  finance  company  pays  the 
bank  a  small  monthly  fee  for  each  account. 
For  purposes  of  the  repayment  date,  it  would 
appear  that  the  serviceman  had  honored  his 
repayment  commitment  on  the  day  that  the 
money  was  withdrawn  from  his  account  and 
deposited  in  the  account  of  the  finance  com- 
pany. Only  on  a  rare  occasion  is  there  ever 
more  than  one  day's  lapse  between  the  trans- 
fer of  these  funds. 

However,  some  finance  companies  do  not 
.^redlt  the  serviceman  with  the  loan  repay- 
ment until  the  finance  company  receives  the 
deposit  slip  from  the  bank,  a  time  lag  in 
some  cases  of  several  days.  Since  the  bank 
is  serving  as  the  agent  of  the  finance  cora- 
panv.  the  Committee  feels  that  morally  and 
legally  the  serviceman  has  honored  his  pay- 
ment date  on  the  day  his  allotment  check 
is  received  at  the  bank. 

ALLOTMENT  PROCEDURES 

The  use  of  Glass  E  allotments  by  military 
personnel  overseas  is  far  greater  than  the  use 
of  the  allotment  procedure  by  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  the  Increased  overseas  use. 
As  has  previously  been  noted,  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  United  States  have  access  to 
numerous  financial  institutions  which  can 
serve  as  depositories  for  pay  checks.  These 
banking  sources  are  greatly  reduced  over- 
seas. In  addition,  since  all  military  are  paid 
on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  and  since 
most  of  the  troops  in  Europe,  particularly 
Germany,  participate  In  a  large  number  of 
field  exercises,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  pay- 
day to  occtir  during  a  field  exercise  away  from 
a  unit's  permanent  military  location.  Thus, 
it  would  be  Impractical  for  the  serviceman 
to  carry  his  pay  with  him  during  field 
maneuvers.  To  overcome  this  problem,  many 
servicemen  Institute  a  Class  'E"  allotment. 
Under  this  system  an  amount  designated  by 


ihe  serviceman  (or  the  entire  monthly  pay) 
is  sent  directly  to  a  bank,  savings  and  loan, 
credit  union,  or  other  bona  fide  financial  in-, 
ttitution  for  deposit  to  the  serviceman's  ac- 
count. The  deposit  may  be  made  either  In  a 
checking  or  savings  account.  These  allot- 
ments can  be  Initiated  only  by  the  service- 
man and  run  for  indefinite  periods  of  time 
By  definition,  the  purpose  of  the  allotment 
is  not  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  repaying  a 
loan.  According  to  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  No.  7330.1,  dated  December  12, 
1956,  "The  allotment  system  is  provided  to 
assist  military  personnel  in  accommodating 
their  personal  and  family  financial  respon- 
sibilities to  the  exigencies  of  military  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  convenience  and  privilege  not  to 
be  exploited  or  abused  .  .  ." 

The  Committee  feels  strongly  that  the  al- 
lotment program  ser\es  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  the  military  life,  and  should  be  encouraged 
at  every  level. 

WIDESPREAD     ALLOTMENT     ABUSES 

However,  after  reviewing  the  European  sit- 
uation, and  from  testimony  received  during 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  into  the  operations  of  Federal 
Services  Finance  Corporation,  it  is  felt  th^st 
there  are  widespread  abuses  cf  the  allotment 
svstem.  The  chief  abuse  involves  the  prac- 
tice of  -third  party"  allotment  arrangemeni.s. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  finance  com- 
pany persuades  the  military  borrower  to  re- 
pi^y  the  loan  through  an  allotment  made  out 
to  a  b.'ink  desit;nated  by  the  finance  com- 
pany. At  the  "same  time,  the  serviceman 
initiates  his  allotment,  he  also  signs  a  power 
of  attorney  to  the  banlc  giving  the  bank  the 
right  to  remove  the  funds  from  his  account 
and  transfer  them  to  the  account  of  the  fi- 
n.ince  company.  Tlie  innoviuor  of  this  type 
of  allotment  procedure  is  Federal  Services 
Finance  Corporation,  a  worldwide  lending  in- 
stitution which  is  is  headquartered  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  specializes  in  military  lend- 
ing. Federal  Services  uses  Suburban  Trust 
Company,  a  commercial  bank  in  Hyattsvilie. 
Maryland,  as  its  banking  agent  for  receiving 
military  allotment  repayments. 

A  spot  check  of  Federnl  Services  custom- 
ers in  Europe  who  are  repaying  their  loans 
through  allotments  revealed  that  not  one 
of  the  persons  interviewed  had  ever  heard 
of  Subiu-ban  Trust  Company  prior  to  ob- 
taining a  loan  from  Federal  Services,  and 
most  of  the  borrowers  had  not  even  heard 
of  Hyattsvilie.  Maryland.  In  short,  the  serv- 
iceman has  no  rtssurance  that  he  is  dealing 
with  a  reputable  commercial  bank  which 
will  protect  his  interests.  This  is  further 
compounded  because  Federal  Services  re- 
imburses Surburban  Trust  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  month  for  each  allotment 
that  the  bank  handles.  TTie  serviceman  does 
not  pay  Surburban  Trust  for  his  "allotment 
account,"  so.  in  fact,  Surburban  Trust  is 
paid  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  loan 
company,  not  the  serviceman  customer.  In 
addition,  poor  record  keeping  and  account- 
ing work  by  Surburban  Trust  resulted  in 
excess  allotment  payments  to  the  bank  of 
nearly  SIOO.OOO  over  a  four-year  period  on 
loan  repayments  to  Federal  Services.  These 
overpayments  resulted  in  large  part  because 
the  serviceman  was  not  properly  Instructed 
on  the  allotment  procedure  by  either  Fed- 
eral Services  or  Surburban  Trust.  In  addi- 
tion, Federal  Services  advised  its  borrowers 
that  if  they  had  any  questions  concerning 
their  repayments  that  they  contact  the  loan 
company,  not  the  bank. 

INCORRECT    STATEMENTS    FORCED 

The  "third  party"  allotment  system, 
rather  than  declining  in  use.  is  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Not  only  does  this  practice 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  military  regulations 
which  prohibit  allotments  directly  to  finance 
companies,  but  it  also  forces  the  service- 
man to  make  incorrect  statements  to  the 
person  filling  out  the  allotment  form.  Loan 
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companies  advise  servicemen  to  state  that 
Uie  allotment  Is  for  either  a  'checking"  or 
savings"  account.  But,  In  fact,  the  allot- 
ment is  solely  to  repay  a  loan,  and  not  for 
checking  or  savings  purposes.  A  large  ma- 
;ority  of  servicemen  repaying  loans  through 
.llotments  never  draw  a  check  on  their 
:,ccount  because  the  money  Is  Immediately 
transferred  from  their  account  to  the  finance 
^(impanv,  and  no  cases  have  been  uncovered 
where  iinv  intere.st  has  been  paid  by  the 
i)ank  to  tiie  serviceman  where  he  has  listed 
•lie  purpose  of  his  "finance  company"  allot- 
ment  as   a   savings   account. 

It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  any  act  which 
IS  illegal  if  performed  directly,  is  also  illegal 
if  It  is  performed  indirectly.  Since,  by  mili- 
tary regulation,  it  is  illegal  for  a  servlce- 
m.in  to  make  an  allotment  to  a  finance  com- 
[lany,  the  Committee  feels  that  it  is  also 
illegal  for  the  serviceman  to  make  an  allot- 
ment to  a  finance  company-designated  bank 
.ind,  at  the  same  time,  be  required  to  give 
power  of  attorney  to  the  bank  to  turn  over 
the   funds   to    the    finance    company. 

.■\t  the  same  time,  the  Committee  feels 
•liat  servicemen  should  be  allowed  to  use 
.illotments  to  repay  loans  to  accredited 
unanclal  institutions  if  the  loan  was  made 
i)n  a  direct  basis  and  the  serviceman,  prior 
lo  making  the  loan,  was  either  an  account 
ur  share  holder  in  the  financial  institution. 
Mich  a  practice  would  not  only  aid  the 
^ervlceman  in  meeting  his  payments,  but 
may  also  serve  to  make  military  business 
more  appetizing  to  financial  Institutions 
which  in  the  past  have  shied  away  from 
military  loans. 


the  troops."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
units  whose  commander  holds  this  type  of 
attitude  are  responsible  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  credit  problems. 

In  units  where  credit  education  and  coun- 
seling is  provided,  the  program  does  not  go 
into  enough  detail  but  handles  the  subject 
with  rather  a  'broad  brush"  treatment.  Tlie 
Committee  also  found  that  some  credit  lec- 
tures presented  to  mass  troop  audiences 
were  not  being  used  for  their  Intended  pur- 
poses. In  Italy,  for  instance,  one  military 
commander  had  a  mutual  fund  salesman 
address  a  gathering  of  troops  on  the  advan- 
tages of  participating  in  a  mutual  fund.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  mutual  funds  sales- 
man before  the  military  audience  implies  an 
endorsement  of  the  mutual  fund  principle 
bv  the  military  services. 


ON-POST    SOLICITATION    PRIVILEGES 

Certain  conamerclal  firms  and  organlza- 
;iuns  are  granted  access  to  military  estab- 
lishments in  Europe  lor  the  purpose  of 
.soltcltatlng  business.  For  the  most  part,  this 
solicitation  Is  limited  to  a  specific  area  of 
Ihe  post  and  conducted  on  an  appointment 
jasis.  In  most  cases,  it  is  against  regulations 
:  or  solicitations  to  be  made  during  the  serv- 
iceman's working  hours.  The  granting  of 
..n-post  solicitation  privileges  is  made  solely 
to  provide  a  convenience  service  lor  the  mili- 
tary. And.  as  such,  military  commanders 
should  make  a  constant  review  of  their  on- 
post  accreditation  to  make  certain  that 
these  companies  are,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
ihe  military  function.  Numerous  post  com- 
manders tiiroughout  Europe  expressed  an 
opinion  to  the  Committee  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  on-post  solicitation-type  busi- 
nesses would  in  no  way  work  a  hardship  on 
the  personnel  of  the  post. 

The  accreditation  of  businesses  to  solicit 
on  military  establishments  has  served  in  the 
Dast  to  regulate  and  control  business  prac- 
tices which  would  effect  businessmen.  Thus, 
a  companv  which  took  advantage  of  the  serv- 
iceman could  lose  its  on-post  privileges 
which  accompany  these  privileges.  Com- 
panies which  were  accredited  to  do  business 
on  military  establishments  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  non-approved  companies.  Tlie 
serviceman  feels  that  the  military  has  fully 
checked  the  company  which  has  gained  the 
on-post  status  and  that  this  is  a  company 
which  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  reputable. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  by  military  au- 
thorities In  granting  on-post  privileges  be- 
cause of  the  "status  symbol"  which  accom- 
!«nies  these  privileges. 

NEED     FOR     IMPROVED     CREDIT     COUNSELING 

In  Europe  one  of  the  least  used,  but  most 
effective,  methods  for  combating  the  credit 
problems  facing  servicemen  is  the  use  of 
counseling  services,  and  credit  purchasing 
education.  The  Committee  found  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  more  than  a  casual  glance 
is  being  given  to  proper  credit  counseling  by 
military  authorities.  Too  many  military  com- 
manders look  upon  credit  lectures  as  "just 
another  topic  which  has  to  be  presented  to 


INDIVIDUAL    COUNSELING    NEEDED 

The  dissemination  of  the  large  amount  of 
information   to  a  mass  audience  Is  a  good 
starting  poln-  for  consumer  education  In  the 
military.  Bu-  this  type  of  arrangement  should 
be  looked  on  as  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
not  the  beginning   and   the   end.   Economic 
covmseling  should  be  available  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  to  all  members  of  the  military  com- 
mand, and  m  addition,  wide  publicity  should 
be   given   to   undesirable   business   practices 
which  are  being  used  on  military  men  as  soon 
as    thev   are   discovered.    A   coniract   review 
procedure   should    also   be   set    up,   .^^^o    that 
any    serviceman    who   contemplates    signing 
a  contract  can  have  the  contract  reviewed  by 
some  competent  member  of  the  miUtary  staff. 
Normally  this  service  is  provided  tiv  the  post 
legal  officer;  however,  the  availability  of  such 
a   service   needs   to   be    publicized   at   every 
opportunity.  Where  credit  lectures  are  pre- 
.sented    to    mass    audiences,    care    should    be 
taken  not  to  generalize  the  credit  presenta- 
tion, but  rather  to  present  specific  problems 
which   are   prevalent   in   the   local   area.   For 
instance,    servicemen    in    foreign    countries 
should  be  cautioned  against  the  increasing 
practice  of  some  foreign  companies  who  at- 
tempt   to    have    servicemen    sign    contracts 
written  in  foreign  languages,  without  pro- 
viding full  and  complete  translations. 

The  Committee  observed  that  many  serv- 
icemen, .particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  are 
making  credit  purchases  far  in  excess  of  their 
projected  ability  to  repay  the  loan.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  low- 
ranking  enlisted  men  purchasing  high-priced 
automobiles  and  allocating  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  their  monthly  pay  to  make  the 
monthly  payments  on  the  car.  In  far  too 
manv  cases  servicemen  are  more  concerned 
about  "getting  wheels"  than  the  problem  of 
repaying  the  debt.  The  Committee  feels  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  serviceman 
who  is  determined  to  purchase  an  automo- 
bile, through  a  program  of  adequate  counsel- 
ing, can  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  auto- 
mobile within  his  salary  range  It  is  naive 
to  expect  an  automobile  dealer  or  finance 
company  to  provide  this  type  of  counseling, 
and  it  is  even  more  naive  to  assume  that  the 
serviceman  can.  In  all  cases,  adequately  deter- 
mine his  own  ability  to  repay. 

QUICK    ACTION    ItRCED 

Military  commanders  are  also  urged  to 
take  swift  action  against  any  company  which 
appears  to  be  taking  unfair  advantage  of  a 
serviceman.  If  commanders  are  slow  in 
cracking  down  on  companies  at  the  first  sign 
of  abuses,  then  they  may  find  the  problem 
far  more  difficult  to  correct  when  it  reaches 
the  widespread  stage. 

EXAMPLES    OF     MILITARY    CREDIT    PROBLEMS 
IN    FRANCE 

1.  A  Master  Sergeant  stationed  in  Spain 
with  22  years  of  service  complained  that  in 
his  unit"  of  370  airmen,  some  30  letters  of 
Indebtedness  were  received  a  month.  He 
pointed  out  that  upon  Investigation.  98  per- 
cent of  all  letters  received  involved  Invalid 


complaints  against  a  serviceman  and  that  in 
these  cases  the  serviceman  had  documents 
to  prove  that  the  claim  had  been  paid.  The 
Sergeant  added  that  approximately  300  man 
hours  a  month  were  spent  In  his  unit  look- 
ing into  letters  of  indebtedness. 

2.  A  General  in  Spain  told  the  Committee 
that  there  was  no  credit  problem  in  his  com- 
mand beciiuse.  "My  boys  don't  buy  anything." 
The  Committee  learned,  however,  that  on  one 
post  alone  within  the  command,  more  than 
700  automobiles  were  purchased  In  one  year, 
and  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  pur- 
chases were  financed.  It  also  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  complaints  had  l^een  gen- 
erated against  the  finance  companies  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  these  automo- 
biles. 

3.  A  Company  Commander  in  Italy  re- 
ported that  a  finance  company  wrote  him 
stating  that  it  had  received  a  loan  applica- 
tion from  a  soldier  in  the  Capt.iin's  unit 
and  inquired  as  to  the  credit  .standing  of 
that  soldier.  The  Captain  promptly  answered 
the  letter  informing  the  company  that  the 
serviceman  in  question  was  in  deep  finan- 
cial difficulty;  and  if  such  a  loan  were  made, 
the  chances  of  repayment  were  slim.  A  month 
later  the  finance  company  again  wrote  the 
Commanding  Officer  asking  if  there  had 
been  a  change  in  the  soldier's  financial  sti- 
tus.  The  Company  Commander  again  re- 
sponded stating  that  there  l.ad  been  no 
change  lor  the  eood  in  the  serviceman's 
financial  status  and.  in  l.ict.  the  man  was 
now  deeper  in  debt.  Shortly  therealter,  the 
finance  company,  .ifier  two  negative  letters 
from  the  Company  Commander,  made  the 
loan  to  the  serviceman.  When  the  serviceman 
failed  to  meet  the  first  payment  on  the  lo.m. 
the  company  contacted  the  Company  Com- 
mander and  asked  for  assistance  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  loan  payment. 

4.  A  finance  company  which  was  respon- 
sible lor  the  greatest  number  of  complaints 
of  an  air  base  in  Spain  was,  nevertheless, 
allowed  to  advertise  in  an  unolficial  post 
newspaper  which  was  circulated  un  the  mili- 
tarv  establishment  and  earned  numerous 
columns  and  stories  written  by  members  ol 
the  post  staff. 

5.  A  Private  First  Class  in  GerniL.ny  told 
the  Committee  that  the  finance  company 
which  financed  his  car  repossessed  the  auto- 
mobile v.'hen  he  fell  behind  m  payments  and 
sold  the  car  in  the  Umied  States  lor  $150. 
when  the  value  oi  the  car  was  actually  in 
the  neighborhood  ol  r-SOO.  After  selling  the 
automobile  lor  S150,  the  finance  company 
continued  to  dun  the  serviceman  for  the 
amount  between  the  *150  .sale  price  and  the 
balance   on   the  .servicemans   account. 

6.  A  Specialist  Fourth  Cl.iss  in  Holland 
reported  that  when  he  was  unab:e  to  meet 
the  payments  on  his  automobile,  he  itsked 
the  local  agent  of  the  finance  company  what 
he  should  do.  He  was  told  to  return  the  car 
to  the  finance  company  and  sign  a  paper 
releasing  the  automobile  to  the  finance  com- 
pany and  that  would  end  the  dealings  be- 
tween the  serviceman  and  the  finance  com- 
pany. He  later  learned  that  the  car  was  sold 
for  an  unrealistically  low  price  and  that  the 
finance  company  was  seeking  to  recover  the 
difference  from  the  serviceman. 

7.  A  large  number  of  servicemen  told  the 
Committee  that  after  financing  their  auto- 
mobile and  purchasing  insurance  on  the  car. 
with  the  loss  payee  clause  endorsed  to  the 
finance  company,  when  they  .ittempted  to 
pay  off  the  car,  and  were  informed  that 
they  owed  money  on  .an  insurance  policy 
which  the  finance  company  had  taken  out  on 
the  automobile  and  charged  to  the  service- 
man's account.  When  serrtcemen  protested 
that  thev  had  their  own  lnsur.iuce  and  had 
so  notified  the  company,  several  companies 
still  refused  to  release  the  automobile  or  re- 
fund any  charges. 

8.  A  number  of  cases  were  uncovered  in 
vi'hich  servicemen  financed  automobile  poli- 
cies  with   companies  designated  by   the  fi- 
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ranee  company  and  payments  on  the  policy  statement  of  his  obligations  after  the  repos-  world.  The  committee  has  found  with- 
were  never  turned  over  from  the  finance  session.  out  exception  that  at  even,'  military-  in- 
comoany  to  the  insurance  company.  Thvis.  b.  A  repossession  authorization  is  signed  spallation  where  there  is  an  active  credit 
When  the  6er^'lceman  had  an  accident,  he  ''y  "\^  ^^^^^"i'^"^  "j/^^*  "jf  3' ^'^^f^I  union,  the  incidents  of  loan  sharking 
would  find  that  the  Insurance  company  did  mandlng  officer,  aft«r  a  full  and  complete  nractices  are  reduced  to  a 
■  r^t  havp  a  noiicv  In  his  name  A  variation  hearing,  can  direct  the  serviceman  to  sign  ana  snaip  piacuces  aie  leaucea  :o  a 
^f  rv^r ^nmniaint  conceriS  msurance  com-  or  waive  his  right  to  signature.  minimum  and  that  the  number  of  in- 
nanlei  s^?S  bv  the  Xnce  company  to  c.  The  serviceman  Is  given  the  opportunity  cidents  of  debt  letters  flled  against  serv- 
handle  ooUcles  of  the  serviceman  and  when  to  reclaim  his  automobile  upon  payment  of  icemen  are  extremely  low.  We  have  been 
accidents  were  reported  to  the  insurance  back  paj-ments  and  repossession  charges.  In  hit;hlv  successful  in  establishing  credit 
company  the  company  was  either  extremely  no  case  shall  the  repossession  charges  be  ^^ions  in  militaiT  installations  in  the 
slow  in  paying  the  claim  or  refused  to  pay  more  than  actual  expendltur«_  United  States  However,  overseas  we 
the  claim  at  all.  A  probably  most  widespread  d.  In  the  event  the  automobl  e  's  sold  on  fo'tunate 
complaint  heard  by  the  Committee  was  in  a  bid  basis,  three  separate  bids  signed  by  the  ^^av  e  not  been  so  .0.  tunate. 
the  area  of  hidden  or  excessive  charges.  Many  bidder  are  presented  the  serviceman.  The  foot  dragging  .^ND  logjam  tactics 
servicemen  were  aware  of  these  extra  charges  serviceman  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  prodding  and  lettenvrit- 
rf-'  ^''n^lf.!^arTt''w\*'s  not^uLomm'on  '""e.Tn  the  even?  of  an  auction,  the  service-  inR  and  following  the  subcommittees 
^'^"v,?,^rv  ™n  to  find  ite^  on  t^J^r^^^  man  is  given  adequate  notice  of  the  auc-  investigation  in  Europe,  the  Department 
Off  sheet  wmcT  were  not  InTfuded^n^^he  tlon  and  given  the  right  to  bid  on  the  auto-  of  Defense  on  March  3.  1966.  authorized 
nLfnfi  contract  mobile.  the  establishment  of  U.S.  credit  unions 
fhese  examples  are  not  intended  to  cover  J-  Following  the  sale  of  the  automobile  qj,  military  installations  abroad.  Prior  to 
everyl^-pe  of  complaint  which  the  Committee  the  serviceman  is  presented  with  ^  certlfled  ^^^  ^j^,^  ^j^^j.^  ,,.gj.g  ^  handful  of  unof- 
obser^^J.  -^ey  are  only  intended  as  a  guide-  statement,  including  the  following  Informa-  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^.^^  organizations  op- 
line  to  show  the  areas  of  general  types  of  o  ■  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  erating  at  a  few  militaiy  overseas  instal- 
complalnts.  2)  piace  of  sale  lations  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
complaints  involving  excess  charges  on  ,3,  Method  of  sale.  these  organizations  had  no  official 
^'^'^H^.'^i!^  'f^P^Tctw'ofTidXfthePcon:  (^'  Selling  price.  standing,  were  not  chartered  by  any  or- 
r".c\' wuh"  extr^'Ses Is'fe^o^ng  mo're  ^^^J^T  ^  ^'^^^'^'"''^  P"""*^^'^^  ""  gaiuzation  nor  were  they  examined  by 

and  more  prevalent.  ^TeTAnf  repossession  charges  for  which  the  ^'^S^^:lSSi\^:S;^. 

RECoMi:END.\TioNS  servlceman  is  liable,  including  replacing  or  tions  weie  put  togetnei  oecause  uie  com- 

1   The  Department  of  Defense  should  take  repairing   any   portion   of   the   vehicle.   The  manders  of  these  areas  knew  their  men 

immediate  steps  to  provide  for  the  esUblish-  price  of  all  such  repairs  shall  not  exceed  the  were  being   cheated   and   lorced   to   pay 

meat  of  overseas  credit  unions  that  will  pro-  actual  expenditures  and  it  must  be  certified  extremely  high  interest  rates  but  at  the 

vide  a  totally  reliable,  low-cost  form  of  fl-  that   the  damage   causing   the   repairs   was  same  time,  the  troop  commanders  could 

nancing  for  "servicemen  of  all  grades.  caused  by  the  serviceman-owner.  If  such  re-  ^^^  ggj.  authority  to  establish  bona  fide 

2.  A  more  comprehensive  system  of  credit  pairs  .ire  made  the  serviceman  must  be  tur-  ^^^^^^  unions.  These  unofficial  credit  un- 

counseling,  with  particular  emphasis  on  in-  nl^ed  the  selling  price  of  ^^ /utomobile  ^^.^^^  established  and  ha\e  been  a 

dividual  counseling,  should  be  investigated.  ^il^"^«  ^^f^f ^^^^J'^^'^pi^^^- ,^^',|;'^f,  remarkable  job  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 

Tr  shmiiri  he  noted  that  a  ccunsellne  system  repairs  snau  oe  umitea  to  piucinj,  one  car  m  ,.         .,     ^  A       ..        j 

l^UseK  is  use°ess  untes.^  the  availabilltv  of  a  running  condition  and  so  that  it  would  dous  Handicap  that  they  laced, 

such  a*  service  is  given  widespread  promo-  pass  the  local  mlUtary  safety  requirements.  Since   the   directive   was   .signed  more 

tlon  To  this  end  nTllltary  publications,  both  Before  luiy  additional  repairs  are  made  which  tj^an  2  vears  ago.  only  six  official  credit 

official  and  unofficial,  <^s"  weU  as  the  Armed  might  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  auto-  anions    have    been    established— all    of 

Forces  radio  and  television  networks  should  mobile,  the  seniceman's  permission  must  be  ^^         j^^   ^^^  Federal   Republic  of  Ger- 

be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  :nur^'''to''a"bsTrb  thU'c^T"'"^   "     '  "lany.   And  the  six  credit  unions  have 

i\T:rn^m7^J^TTt^e\^^  T^  no'cT  shalfl  repossessed  vehicle  only  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months. 

For«    ramoTd®  tefe  v^on  networL  S^  ^^e'shipped  to  the  United  States  without  con-  In  spite  of  their  limited  length  of  oper- 

be  used  to  nresert  programs  of  instruction  sent  of   the  serviceman  imless  the  cost  of  ations.    these    credit    unions    have    per- 

on   consumer  buving  and   pitfalls  to  avoid  shipping  is  to  be  borne  by  the  repossessing  formed  beyond  the  wildest  expectations, 

in  installment  buying.  P^^i'   ^"^   ^ot  charged  to  the  sennceman,  ^he    following    letter    from    Brig.    Gen. 

4    European  military  establishment  com-  ^".^^^^"^"  ""^  ^'^  *  l^^^,""  ^^"•,„,„,  ,„„,,  ^.^.^  Evert  S.  Thomas.  Jr..  retired,  of  the  De- 

'^^^^n^'^^^l.rrl^e^^fs^U^uTus^f  th'an  \"  e^^oVn^r^  .^\1i  d^^gl^S  rnt'fa  fense     Credit     Union     Com.cil.     clearly 

reS'"oT'pS--Vn"p'.^rso^lcltatro"n"shoum  person  authorized  by  the  servlceman-owner>s  shows    the    outstanding    progress    that 

^granted  only  when  it  wiU  facilitate  the  company  commander  be  allowed  to  Physical  these  credit  unions  have  made: 

mUlTary  ^.^rJo^o^J^.j^^^  serve  ^  a  2t;;=m^nri:roTasf sh^aTan^  ^1^  ^—  ^^  ^'^^"^"pT.T'fPSa 

'^^a'^SposV^cS^i^Iioro    businesses  and  not  under  military  jurisdiction   be  aliowed  ^^^  ,,.^^^  ,^^,^, 

Indi^Ydufl    represTntatives    should    be    ap-  to  act  as  an  agent  in  the  pnysical  reposses-  chanman.  Covimxttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

prove^  at  DepSen?  of  Defense  headquar-  sion  of  an  automobile  from  a  military  estab-  ^^^^   „^^^^  ^^  Representatives,  Washing- 

^Ta  ofs'iu'r\t?^eTrrn'faSsr  ^m^!  J  £L^rrinraral"=i:atir "o^  --'-•  -----   -^  following  prog- 

tual  funds  °^   '^'^   ^^    indiUdual.    organization,    or  ^.^^^    ^^            concerning    the    operation    of 

6.  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  ^-  ^^^^^^^^f^^flf^^^^^^^^  '^TLT'"'  ^^'^^^l '^  ^'""^^°^-  '^  ^^''■ 
the    problem   Of   servicemen   making  ^non-  ^^J^^e  shall  be  established  for  prov-lding  mltted  for  your  information^ 
necessity"    financial    obligations    which    are  P  j^^^       ^^  .^ch  an  off-limits  deMgnation;  Andrews  Federal  Creait   Luton  began  op- 
beyond   their   projected   financial   means  to  ^ut  pending  the  hearing,  the  ofi -limits  deslg-  eratlons  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany  on  11  Marc- 
repay.                                               ^  jj^^pjj  s^^J^ll  ^,e  effective.  1968.   As   of    31    March,    this   sub-offlce   haci 

7    The  Committee  strongly  endorses  mill-  acquired   621    members,   made   loans   in   the 

tary  allotment  system  but  feels  that  a  com-  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin-  amount    of    S26l,828  00,    and    had    received 

plete  review  of  the  system  Is  necessary  in  j^jj^g  qj  ^y  presentation  there  is  an  an-  giigre  deposits  m  the  amount  of  8112.699  00 

order  to  end  the  exploitation  of  the  system  ^^^.^j,  ^^  ^j^.g  problem,  and  it  is  a  simple  953  loans  were  made  to  miUtarv  personnel 

^tL""lso  f^^l^'aSrs'sro^dTo;  answer  but  one  that  the  Depanment  of  .nd  were  destrlbuted  as  follows:   " 

have   to   be   made   for   an  Indefinite   period  Defense  has  refused  to  go  along  with.  It     ^3 60 

but  can  be  made  oaly  for  a  specified  num-  is   a   two-part   answer.   Under   the   first     ^_^  _  _ _^ 88 

ber  of  months  with  the  serviceman  still  re-  part,  any  sharp  practice  operator  or  loan     e__5 52 

taming  the  right  to  cancel  the  allotment  at  shark  found  bilking  servicemen  would  be     e-6 16 

any  time.  Had  such  a  system  been  in  effect  imniediately    placed    off    limits    by    the     E-7 -      8 

for  the  past  several  years,  the  overpayment  gprvices  regardless  of  whether  it  was  an     E-8  - - - 2 

^:i!^\:^^  ^r^ur^Tr^rco^:^  -dwiduai  lendmg  money  on  a  street  ^.V--:::::::::"::::::::::::::::::   t 

p.nv  would  not  have  developed.  corner  or  a  major  financial  institution     J_^i   _ 3 

a'Asetof  guidelines  for  repossession  of  a  With    a    prestigious    board    of    directois^      ^^^    5 

serviceman  s  automobile  should  immediately  The  second  part  of   the  solution    as  I     0.3    a 

be  adopted.  Repossession  should  be  allowed  Stated    earlier,    invoives    the    establish-      o-i    4 

only  upon  the  following  circumstances:  ment   of   credit   union    at   every   major     o-o    l 

a"    The    serviceman   is    given    a   complete  rnilitary     installation     throughout     the     0-6    -      1 
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Fort  BelvoiT  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Wurzberg  on  1  February  1968. 
Statistics  received  by  this  office  are  incom- 
plete and  a  detailed  report  concerning  that 
credit  union  cannot  be  made  However,  as 
of  March  31,  1968  this  sub-offlce  had  made 
262  loans  in  the  amount  of  S128.679.87.  It 
had  340  members  and  share  deposits  In  the 
amount  of  $15,923.48. 

This  .sub-office  reports  that  it  Is  receiving 
very  little  support  from  Command. 

Ppo.sc  AFB  F'deral  Credit  Union  began 
operations  .at  Bamsteln  on  15  January  1968. 
During  the  month  of  March  It  acquired  778 
new  members  and  made  loans  in  the  :\jnount 
of  8455,869  43.  Since  beginning  operations, 
this  sub-offlce  has  .signed  up  2.008  members, 
received  share  deposits  in  the  amount  of 
$138,152.72.  and  made  loans  in  the  amount 
of  S1,002.134.74.  Loans  made  to  military  per- 
sonnel by  pay  grades  during  the  month  of 
March  ^ere  distributed  as  follows: 


total  amount  of  $165,087.61.  Loans  made  to 
mlUtarv  personnel  in  the  month  of  March 
were  distributed  by  pay  grades  as  follows: 
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E-2     

E-3   --- - 

E-4     

E-5     

E-6    

E-7    - 

E-8    — - - 

E-9     - --- 

0-1    --- 

02    - 

0-3     

0-4    
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Lackland  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
iiperations  In  Berlin  on  26  December  1967. 
During  the  month  of  March  it  acquired  161 
new  members  and  share  deposits  in  the 
.xmount  of  $9,428.92.  As  of  31  March  1968 
this  credit  union  had  signed  up  a  total  of 
.538  new  members,  received  share  deposits  of 
532,108.64.  and  made  loans  In  the  total 
amount  of  $305.52931.  Loans  made  to  mlU- 
tarv personnel  dtirlng  the  month  of  March 
were  distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 

11 


0-10    -- 1 

As  of  31  March  1968  the  sub-ofHces  had 
signed  up  4.290  members,  received  share  de- 
posits In  the  amount  of  $349,286.75.  .tiid 
made  loans  in  the  lunount  of  $2,030,711.00. 

Your  attention  Is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  month  of  March  loans  were  made 
to  pay  grades  ranging  from  the  lowest  rank- 
ing enlisted  man  I  E-1)  to  the  highest  rank- 
ing officer  tO-10). 

I  am  sure  tliat  it  must  be  a  so-.irce  of  great 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  credit  unions 
are  performing  the  above  services  because 
you  and  your  committee  have,  for  so  long, 
insisted  that  credit  union  service  should  be 
made  available  wherever  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  are  stationed,  and  that  this 
service,  unless  precluded  by  overriding  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  provided  on  site  and 
not  through  the  mall  order  routine. 
Respectfully, 

Evert  S.  Thomas.  Jr.. 
Cripodier  Gencraf.  U.S.  .irmy  i Retired). 

E.Tecutive  Secrctari/. 
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Finance  Center  Federal  Credit  Union  be- 
gan operations  at  Furth  on  15  February  1968. 
During  the  month  of  March  1968  this  sub- 
office  signed  up  274  new  members  and  made 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $145,494.50.  As  of  31 
March  a  total  of  337  members  had  been 
-signed  tip,  $18,611.21  had  been  received  in 
share  deposits,  and  loans  made  in  the  total 
amount    of    $167,451.44. 

Loans  made  to  military  personnel  during 
the  month  were  distributed  by  pay  grades 
as  follows: 


E-2    

E-3   

E-4    

E-7    

E-8    

0-1     - 

0-2     - 

Redstone  Federal  Credit  Union  began  o^- 
f-rations  in  the  Mannheim  Stuttgart  area  on 
15  Pebniary  1968.  During  the  month  of 
March  these  offices,  signed  up  329  members 
and  made  loans  in  the  amount  of  $127,886.00. 
As  of  31  March  these  offices  had  signed  up 
446  members,  received  share  deposits  in  the 
amount  of  $31,791.70  and  made  loans  in  the 
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When    the    directive    was    ori'zinally 
signed  for  establishing  credit  unions  it 
was  my  understanding  from  Department 
of  Defense  officials  that  there  would  be 
no  conflicts  with  the  local  laws  in  estab- 
lishing these  credit  unions.  I  had  made 
it  clear  that  I  felt  that  if  military  iK)sts 
abroad  could  operate  golf  courses,  skeet 
.shooting  ranges,  and  other  t>n3es  of  such 
activities,    they    could    clearly    operate 
credit  luiions.  However,  a  group  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  lawwPrs.  apparently 
determined  to  block  the  establishment  of 
these   credit   imions.   decided    that    the 
credit  unions  could  not  be  established 
imless  military  bases  met  all  the  laws  of 
the  host  coimtries.  I  do  not  agree  with 
their  findings  but  nevertheless,  have  gone 
along  with  their  recommendations  and 
attempted  to  work  out  agreements  with 
the  host  countries  for  the  establishment 
of  credit  unions.  The  militar>-  has  not 
taken  an  active  role  in  working  for  the 
credit  unions  with  the  host  coimtries  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
ceived permission  for  the  establishment 
of   credit   unions   only   in  Germany.   It 
should  also  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  group  of  militaiy  lawyers  who  sought 
to  block  the  establishment  of  credit  un- 
ions contended   that  the  credit  unions 
would  not  be  well  received  by  the  serv^ice- 
men.  General  Thomas'  letter  clearly  re- 
pudiates those  lawyers  that  attempted  to 
block  credit  imions. 

I  had  also  been  assured  that  the  im- 
official  credit  unions  that  were  operat- 
ing at  the  time  the  directive  was  signed 
would  be  able  to  be  examined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  and 


receive  the  official  blessing  of  the  mill- 
tan'    In  fact,  there  are  letters  in   the 
committee's  files  to  this  effect.  Tlie  mili- 
tary agreed  to  provide  transportation  for 
the   Bureau   examiners   to   these  credit 
unions.  Tlie  total  cost  would  have  been 
only  about  S3.000.  However,  the  militaiT 
has,  as  it  has  done  on  so  many  occa- 
sions in  our  fight  to  protect  servicemen, 
switched  its  ixisition  and  now  refuses  to 
provide  transportation  for  these  examin- 
ers. The  refusal,  it  is  my  understanding, 
was  based  on  a  recommendation  by  As- 
.sistant  Secretary  of  Defen-^^*— Comptrol- 
ler. Robert  Anthony.  This  is  not  the  first 
exposure   that   the  committee  has  had 
with  Mr.  Anthony.  About  18  months  ago, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Anthony  a.sking  for  the 
names  of   active   duly   military   officers 
who  were  .serving'  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  banks  operating  on  military  in- 
stallations in  the  United  Stales.  Mr.  An- 
thony quickly  wrote  back  that  there  were 
no  such  officers  .serving  in  the.se  capaci- 
ties since  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  military  legulalions. 
However,  when  the  committee  began 
investigation  of  the.se  jiractices  the  first 
bank  we  studied  had  .several  high  lank- 
int:  officers  on  its  board  of  directors  even 
though   Mr.   Anthony   had   stated   that 
such   a  ca.se  was  impossible.  When   we 
asked  Mr.  Anthony  for  a  clarification  we 
received    a    mumbo-jiunbo   letter   com- 
pletely reveivSing  the  facts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  Department  of  Defen.se  has  only 
given  lipservice  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting ser\-icemen  from  consumer  frauds 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  overseas 
credit  unions,  I  .sincerely  hope  that  imder 
the  new  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  the  Hon- 
orable Clark  Clifford,  that  we  can  now 
expect  complete  coojjeration  from  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  and  that  every 
nece-ssaiT  action  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide credit  imion  .service  for  all  men 
throughout  tlie  world  and  that  the  shai-p 
practice  operators  and  the  loan  sharks 
will  quickly  know  that  they  have  no 
friends  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.1ection. 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  23.  1965.  I  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  entitled.  "Does 
the  Department  of  Defense  Really  Care?" 
The  mam  thrust  of  this  speech  was  that 
sharp-iMactice  finance  companies,  loan 
.sharks,   and  other  high-raU'  credit  ex- 
tending   companies    were    taking    our 
servicemen  for  a  ride,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  looking  the  other 
way. 
In  that  speech  I  made  the  statement: 
The  lack  of  action  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  uniortunaiely.  adds   to  my  feeling 
that  the  Department  is.  perhaps,  more  wor- 
ried about  pressure  and  lobbying  tactics  of 
the  finance  industry  than  the  welfare  of  the 
serviceman. 

for    that 


Let   me   recap   my    reasons 
statement.  For  a  number  of  months,  the 
House  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee, 
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of  which  I  am  a  member,  conducted  an 
Investigation  of  Federal  Services  Finance 
Corp..  a  worldwide  lending  institution 
that  specialized  in  automobile  and  per- 
sonal loans  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Of  the  12-member  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Federal  Services,  eight  were 
retired  admirals  and  generals,  many  of 
whom  held  high  military  posts.  Most  of 
the  company's  top  operating  personnel 
were  also  former  military  officers.  It 
would  appear  that  such  a  company,  with 
its  predominantly  military  orientation, 
would  go  out  of  its  way  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  servicemen.  However,  the  sub- 
committee was  shocked  to  learn  the  num- 
ber of  ways  that  Federal  Services  had 
abused  the  serviceman's  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

NO   ACTION   ON   OFF-LIMtrS  REQUEST 

On  numerous  occasions  throughout 
the  investigation  I  asked  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  declare  Federal  Services  off 
limits.  I  was  not  alone  in  my  feeling  that 
tills  corftpany  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  gouge  servicemen.  Three 
Army  legal  assistance  officers  who  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  stated  that 
thev  felt  the  company  should  be  placed 
off  limits.  As  early  as  1956.  the  antics  of 
Federal  Services  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  military  by  legal  a^ssist- 
ance  officers,  but  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  military.  Not  only  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  taken  any  action  to 
place  Federal  Services  off  limits,  but  has 
done  iu6t  the  reverse.  Federal  Services 
met  with  Department  of  Defense  officials 
and  stated  that  if  the  Department  would 
provide  their  organization  with  a  seal  of 
approval,  the  company  would  clean  up  its 
operations.  I  was  horrified  by  the  action 
on  the  part  of  the  D  partment  of  Defense 
and.  while  the  "pat  on  the  head"  given 
to  Federal  Services  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  have  fooled  some  people,  it 
did  not  fool  the  serviceman.  Even  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  endorsement, 
servicemen  would  not  deal  with  Federal 
Services.  They  felt— as  I  do— that  the 
abuses  uncovered  by  our  investigation 
could  not  be  corrected  merely  by  a  pat 
on  the  back,  a  smile,  and  a  handshake. 

PERFORMANCE,    NOT    PROMISES 

Federal  Services  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. The  company  w-as  merged  with  an- 
other finance  company  that  has  promised 
to  remove  the  militai-y  ofScers  from  the 
board  of  directors  and  to  make  certain 
that  the  rights  of  the  serviceman  are 
fully  protected.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
new"  company  lives  up  to  its  promises, 
but  more  corrective  action  will  be  needed 
than  a  mere  superficial  housecleaning.  As 
I  stated  when  I  fir-t  heard  of  the  merger. 
"You  cannot  remove  the  smell  from  a 
garbage  dump  by  calling  it  a  rose  gar- 
.  den." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  demise 
of  Federal  Services  was  not  brought  about 
by  action  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
but  was  as  a  direct  result  of  the  service- 
man's reluctance  to  do  business  with  the 
company. 

Federal  Senices  was  not  the  only  loan 
ar.d  finance  company  to  take  advantage 
of  the  serviceman.  The  judge  advocate 
general  of  a  large  military  post  near  the 
Nation's  Capital,  in  testifying  before  our 
committee,  was  questioned  as  to  whether 


the  practices  of  Federal  Services,  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  repossession  of 
automobiles,  were  standard  practice 
throughout  the  industry.  The  oflacer 
i-eplied : 

Yes,  It  is  a  very  vicious  circle  and  It  hurts 
the  serviceman  badly,  and  it  Is  certainly 
something  which  should  be  controlled,  but  I 
regret  to  say  It  is  rather  a  general  practice 
among  Hnance  companies,  particularly  that 
finance  automobiles. 

Records  submitted  to  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  by  the  various 
mihtary  services  indicated  a  number  of 
other  finance  companies  that  were  caus- 
ing problems  among  our  servicemen.  In 
addition  to  Federal  Sei-vices,  the  militai-y 
listed  17  companies  as  prime  offenders. 

OVERSEAS    PROBLEM   CRITICAL 

The  sharp  practices  uncovered  by  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  are  not 
limited  to  the  United  States.  Two  years 
ago  several  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  myself  toured  military  installations 
throughout  Europe  to  see  firsthand  the 
problems   that    the   militai-y    men    face 
when    they    try    to   obtain    credit.    The 
credit  problems  facing  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed   overseas   are  vastly   different 
from  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
United  States.  Many  borrowing  channels 
which  are  available  to  the  semcemen  in 
the  United  States  are  severely  limited  or 
closed    to    overseas   military    personnel. 
There  are  only  a  few  credit  union  facil- 
ities available  in  Europe  although  several 
credit  unions  in  the  United  State's  do 
handle      overseas      loan      transactions 
through   the   mail.   Most   of  the   larger 
militai-y    installations    in    Europe    have 
commercial  American  banking  facilities, 
however,  these  facilities  are  set  up  pri- 
marily as  limited  service  banks,  designed 
to  exchange  currency,  cash  checks,  sell 
savings  bonds,  and  conduct  other  related 
banking  activities.  These  banks  do  en- 
gage in  a  limited  amount  of  short-term 
lending.  Many  officers  and  top-grade  en- 
listed men  stationed  overseas  still  main- 
tain banking  ties  with  hometown  finan- 
cial  institutions   and  are   thus   able   to 
obtain  loans  through  the  mail.  However, 
the  lower  grade  enlisted  men  generally 
are  without  any  low-cost,  completely  reli- 
a:ble  source  of  credit  and  must  turn  to  the 
only    available    widespread    source — fi- 
nance companies. 

E.\SY    CREDIT.    QUICK    COMPLAINTS 

These  overseas  finance  companies  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unregulated  and  the 
amount  of  interest  that  they  may  charge 
is  virtually  unlimited.  They  extend  .so- 
called  easy  credit  to  the  military  and  are 
quick  to  notify  a  serviceman's  command- 
ing officer  if  the  serviceman  falls  the 
least  bit  behind  in  his  payments. 

At  one  installation  we  visited,  a  first 
sergeant  informed  us  that  his  organiza- 
tion spends  300  man-hours  a  month  han- 
dling debt  complaint  letters,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  letters  coming  from  finance 
companies.  He  added  that  upon  inve.-^ti- 
gation,  98  percent  of  these  complaining 
letters  did  not  represent  valid  claims. 
He  pomted  out  that  in  almost  every  case 
when  the  finance  company  complained 
that  the  serviceman  had  not  made  his 
monthly  payment,  the  serviceman  was 
able  to  produce  check  stubs,  money  order 
stubs,  or  similar  proof  that  the  payment 


had  been  made.  'I'm  spending  most  of  my 
time  doing  the  work  of  the  finance  com- 
pany,"  the  first  sergeant  complained  to 
our  investigating  group. 

•Without  exception,  every  military  in- 
stallation that  we  visited  in  Europe  felt 
that  the  establishment  of  overseas  credit 
unions  would  go  a  long  way  towaid  solv- 
ing the  serviceman's  credit  plight.  The 
request  for  credit  unions  came  from 
sei-vicemen  of  all  ranks — from  general.- 
and  privates,  admirals  and  seamen.  The 
general  of  one  Air  Force  installation  wa.s 
so  interested  in  establishing  a  credit 
union  that  he  sent  his  aide  to  meet  us  at 
the  airport  to  make  certain  that  we 
would  visit  the  general  and  discuss  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  credit  union 
at  his  installation. 

SUGGESTS    PATMAN    HONOR 

A  Department  of  Defense  directive 
issued  in  1966.  for  the  first  time  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  overseas  mili- 
tary credit  unions.  The  overseas  direc- 
tive is  an  end  result  of  a  plan  .submitted 
to  the  Department  by  the  chairman  ot 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patmat; 
of  Texas.  It  is  inv  firm  belief  that  Wright 
P.^TMAN  has  done  more  to  further  the 
cause  of  credit  unions  than  any  other 
legislator  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment. Because  of  his  interest  in  credit 
unions  and  his  authorship  of  the  guide- 
lines' for  establishing  overseas  credit 
unions.  I  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  to  officially  designate 
the  overseas  credit  unions  as  "Patman 
plan  credit  unions."  I  feel  that  in  .some 
small  way  this  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  great  American. 

I  applaud  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  Us  actions  in  writim  the  credit  union 
directives,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  Department  has  cone  far 
enough  to  protect  the  serviceman-con- 
sumer. 

Following  my  September  1965  speech 
to  the  House  regarding  the  Departme:r 
of  Defense's  attitude  toward  Fedeinl 
Services,  the  Department  published  a  di- 
rective entitled  "Personal  Commercial 
Affairs."  which,  for  the  first  time,  set  up 
guidelines  for  companies  doing  busint.^s 
with  senicemen. 

PLANNING    NEW    DIRECTIVE 

Shonly  after  the  issuance  of  the  direc- 
tive. I  was  infoi-mcd  that  the  Departmev.t 
of  Defense  was  canceling  the  directi\t- 
and.  in  its  place,  substituting  a  new  di- 
rective. It  was  my  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment felt  that  the  old  directive  was  not 
tough  enough  and  was  planning  to  add 
some  beefed-up  provisions.  I  soon  learned 
that  my  statement  of  7  months  earlier 
that  the  "Department  of  Defense  :s, 
perhaps,  more  worried  about  pressure 
and  lobbying  tactics  of  the  finance  indii;- 
tr>'  than  the  welfare  of  the  serviceman, 
was  being  brought  into  sharp  focus  once 
agam. 

The  redraft  pulled  the  teeth  out  of  the 
old  directive  and  puts  the  sharp  operators 
ri'-ht  back  on  top. 

When  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
a^ked  the  Department  why  it  was  rewrit- 
in'i  the  directi\es.  it  was  explained  that 
the  E>epartment's  lawyers  felt  that  the 
directive  was  "so  vague  and  ambiguous 
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as  to  require  either  substantial  modifica- 
tions or  supplementary  instructions."  If 
these  lawyers  thought  that  the  directive 
was  vague  and  ambiguous.  I  suggest  that 
they   read  some  of   the   contracts  that 
finance  companies  require  servicemen  to 
sign  when  they  borrow  money  or  pur- 
chase an  automobile.  Perhaps  these  law- 
yers would  not  be  so  critical  of  the  direc- 
tive if   they  were   not  \1ewing  it  from 
their  snug  offices  in  the  Pentagon.  Send 
these  lawyers  overseas  for  2  weeks  to  talk 
to  the  men  who  have  been  bilked  by  un- 
.scrupulous  operators.  Let  them  visit  the 
V  ives  of  servicemen  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Since  these  soldiers  are  busy 
defending  our  Nation,  they  do  not  have 
much  time  to  answer  loan  company  let- 
ters However,  too  many  credit  companies 
are  hounding  the  serviceman's  wife  the 
moment  that  a  debt  falls  past  due.  And 
let  them  talk  to  commanding-  officers  who 
are  unable  to  spend  time  on  military  du- 
ties becau.se  they  are  forced  to  answer 
hundreds  of  phony  debt  collection  letters 
a  month.  Let  these  lawyers  do  this,  and 
then  ask  them  if  they  feel  the  directive 
is  vague  and  ambiguous, 

A  year  ago,  an  investigator  from  our 
comrnittec  nsited  a  large  militaiy  instal- 
lation in  the  South  to  look  into  the  op- 
erations of  a  used  car  lot  that  was  oper- 
ating less  than  100  yards  from  the  front 
"ate  of  the  military  installation  and  was 
saddling    servicemen    with    tremendous 
burdens  of  debt  in  the  form  of  car  pay- 
ments. In  order  to  entice  the  purcha.se  of 
these  high-priced  automobiles,  the  car 
lot  offered   tj  allow  the  serviceman  to 
jjay  onlv  S50  a  month   for  the  first  4 
months.  After  the  4-month  period,  the 
monthly  payments  skyrocketed. 

A    HELPING    HAND? 

Th's  "balloon  note"  procedure  was 
adopted  because  the  servicemen  were  go- 
ing through  a  training  course  which 
■'■ould  ultimately  make  them  officers. 
Thus  the  S50  payments  were  designed  to 
carry  the  serviceman  through  the  school 
and  the  figure  would  then  be  raised  when 
the  serviceman  was  drawing  a  higher 
salary.  Of  course,  if  the  sernceman  does 
not  complete  the  school,  he  would  not  be 
ontitled  to  the  higher  income,  but  would 
still  have  to  meet  the  huge  monthly 
obligations. 

In  one  case,  a  23-year-old  serviceman 
■vould  have  iiad  to  pay  nearly  S210  a 
month  for  32  months  follov/ing  his  short 
r.enod  of  S50-a-month  payments.  The 
other  cases  uncovered  by  the  investi- 
gator were  equally  shocking.  Many  of 
these  servicemen  were  under  21  years  of 
;;ge.  They  were  not  required  to  make  a 
downpavment.  nor  was  their  credit 
checked.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  naive 
,-er\1cemen  signed  blank  contracts. 

When  the  senicemen  were  asked  why 
thev  thought  they  were  able  to  buy 
.=;3.6oo  and  $4,000  automobiles  without  a 
downpavment  and  without  a  credit 
check,  thev  said  that  because  they  were 
officer  candidates,  they  would  be  required 
TO  pay  their  debts  or  ix)ssibly  ruin  their 
militarv  careers.  In  .■=hort.  the  sernce- 
man  was  not  only  signing  his  name  to 
the  contract,  but  was  throwing  in  his 
career  as  collateral.  The  used  car  dealer 
was  not  selling  cars  to  serAicemen,  but 
was  selling  cars  to  their  uniform. 


Our  investigator  talked  at  length  with 
military  officials  at  this  post  and  he  was 
assured  that  none  of  the  servicemen  had 
complained  about  the  deal  they  had  made 
at  the  car  lot.  Now,  I  ask  you,  would  you 
complain  if  you  were  able  to  buy  a  $4,000 
automobile  for  no  money  down,  without  a 
credit  check,  and  drive  off  with  the  auto- 
mobile with  little  fuss  or  redlape?  And, 
would  you  complain  during  the  lust  4 
months  of  your  contract  if  yoiu-  pay- 
ments were  only  $50?  I  think  the  com- 
plaints would  be  very  few.  But.  when  your 
payments— after  the  4-month  period- 
were  rai.sed  to  $200.  then— oh  yes,  tlien— 
that  is  when  the  complaints  start  to  roll 
in    As  a  footnote,  our  investigator  also 
learned  from  an  officer  at  this  post,  that 
despite   the    increased    salary    of    these 
young  soldiers  after  they  graduated  from 
the  school,  he  did  not  sec  how  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  monthly  payments. 

Instead  of  taking  action  to  prevent  the 
used  car  lot  from  getting  the  servicemen 
in  over  their  heads,  the  military  officials 
at  the  post  were  virtually  endorsing  the 
operations  of  the  car  lot  and  stated  that 
the  low  pavments  for  the  first  4  months 
greatlv  aids  the  serviceman  in  pur- 
chasing the  automobile.  Perhaps  these 
officials  are  not  aware  that  at  some  mili- 
tarv installations  the  use  of  such  tech- 
niques as  balloon  payments  or  sliding- 
scale  notes  are  considered  a  cause  for 
placing  a  company  off  limits. 

In  closing  I  can  only  say  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
if  they  do  not  act  to  protect  servicemen 
from  getting  in  over   their  heads  and 
being  exposed  to  sharp-practice  opera- 
tors   then  I  will  request  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  see  why  it  will  not  take  action  in  this 
highly  important  field.  Perhaps  we  will 
find  some  more  retired  admirals  and  gen- 
erals lurking  in  the  background.  Perhaps 
w^e  will  find  a  former  general  courisel  or 
two  behind  the  .scenes.  But  whatever  we 
find,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  prob- 
lem will  be  solved 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  COM- 
MENDS GOLCONDA  JOB  CORPS- 
MAN  EARL  AUSTIN 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19  Mr.  Owen  T.  Jamison,  forest  super- 
visor, Shawnee  National  Forest.  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  HarrLsburg,  111.,  and  18- 
year-old  Earl  Austin  visited  my  Chicago 
office  where  we  discussed  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  program. 

I  want  to  inform  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  Corpsman  Earl 
Austin  resides  at  3300  West  Polk  Street, 
Chicago  located  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Earl  informed  me 
how  happv  he  was  with  his  work  at  the 
Golconda  Civilian  Consen-atlon  Center 
located  in  the  ShawTiee  National  Forest 
in  southern  Illinois. 
The  Golconda  Civilian  Conservation 


Center— formerlv  known  as  the  Golcon- 
da Job  Corps  Conservation  Center— was 
officially  activated  on  June  25,  1965.  The 
center  is  located  on  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest  and  occupies  a  site  over- 
looking the  Ohio  River.  It  Is  27  miles 
south  of  Harrisburg,  111.,  location  of  the 
forest  supervisor's  office.  The  224-man 
center  Is  operated  by  the  Forest  Ser\- 
ice— US.  Department  of  Agriculture  m 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

As  of  April  30,  1968,  1,335  oorpsmen 
had  been  processed  into  the  center.  One- 
hundred  and  .seven  have  been  placed  on 
jobs  by  the  center.  28  have  none  into  mll- 
itai-y  service,  five  have  returned  to  school, 
and  171  have  gone  on  for  further  voca- 
tional training.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
many  have  obtained  jobs  through  their 
locaf  employment  service  as  a  result  of 
their  Job  Corps  training. 

The  average  annual  income  for  young 
men  from  Job  Corps  who  are  placed  on 
jobs  is  $3,744.  The  income  tax  on  this 
salai-y  would  average  S524  per  year.  If 
the  voung  man  is  working,  he  will  not  be 
receiving  welfare  money,  which  would  be 
approximately  $2,000  per  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  the  average 
sa\1ngs  In  welfare  plus  the  tax  gain  per 
emploved  corpsman  is  $2,524  per  year. 
At  Golconda,  the  center  has  placed  107 
corpsmen  on  jobs.  This  amounts  to  an 
annual  savings  of  8270.068  or  over  a 
10-vear  period.  82.700,680.  In  addi- 
tion manv  other  corp.-^men  arc  lainfully 
employed  through  other  employment  ef- 
forts. ,  , 

On^-half  of  the  corp.sman  s  time  Is 
.spent  in  education  and  the  other  half 
is  '^pent  in  wcrkinc  on  the  job.  Tlie  work 
of  the  Golconda  Civilian  Conservation 
Center  is  performed  on  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest.  Since  activation,  the  ap- 
praised value  of  work  performed  by  the 
corpsmen  has  amounted- to  $803,642. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  developing 
recreation  areas,  roads,  bridges,  and 
wildlife  habitat  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  jieople.  Tliese  arc  projects 
which  could  not  have  been  financed 
through   regular   appropriations  in   the 

near  future.  ^     .     ,     „ 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Center  is  ex- 
periencing tremendous  succc.^  in  train- 
ing de.ser\ing  voung  people,  like  my  con- 
stituent. Eari  Austin,  and  I  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  continue  to  support  both 
authorizing  and  funding  legislation  for 
this  valuable  program. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  .short 
blographv  about  Earl's  experiences  at  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  and  I  want 
to  concratulate  him  for  working,  earn- 
ln<^  learninc.  and  becoming  a  productive 
member  of  our  societv.  I  am  deeply  proud 
of  Earl,  who  is  a  credit  to  his  family  and 
to  his  community,  and  I  want  to  en- 
couraEie  other  young  people  to  follow 
Earl  Austin's  fine  example. 
His  biography  follows: 
Story  of  Job  Corpsman  Earl  Attstin. 

Chicago.  III. 
Earl   Austin,  eighteen   years   old,   born   In 
Chicago,     nimols.     hl«?h    school     graduate, 
raised  in  a  normal  middle  class  family,  going 
somewhere.  .      _,        ..  _   „^ 

The   above   paraeraph   might   describe   an 
average    American   boy.   but   the   only   true 
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statementci  are  the  boy's  name,  Earl  Austin, 
eighteen,  born  In  Chicago,  HUnols.  The  rest 
Is  Just  a  would-be  dream. 

Earl  comes  from  a  family  of  six  children 
who  live  In  the  tenements  of  lower  west  side 
Chicago.  His  father  does  the  best  he  can  for 
his  family  by  working  in  a  meat  packing 
house.  He  has  an  older  brother  who  has  been 
in  Jail  on  two  separate  occasions.  The  police 
station  Is  not  a  new  thing  to  Earl  either. 
He  has  been  there  severnl  times  himself. 

Earl,  at  ;in  early  age,  Joined  one  of  the 
many  teenage  cfangs  In  order  to  become  part 
of  a  group  and  be  accepted.  He  participated 
in  gang  activities  even  to  the  extent  of  grad- 
ually working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of 
chief  war  counselor.  He  skipped  school,  missed 
'".rfew,  and  v';\s  Involved  In  several  fights. 
H.5  attempts  at  honest  employment  were 
Jiiort  term.  He  worked  In  a  restaurant,  hos- 
pital, and  on  a  milk  truck  for  $3  00  a  day.  To 
this  young  man  this  was  a  way  of  life  ever 
since  he  could  remember. 

As  Earl  looked  around  and  saw  the  way 
other  people  lived,  he  began  to  wonder  why 
he  couldn't  have  some  of  these  things. 

He  sat  back  and  obseri-ed.  and  decided  that 
walking' CTie  streets  and  getting  Into  trouble 
weren't  tTie  answers  to  his  dreams.  What  to 
do  about  i't  was  the  next  question.  He  went 
to  the  state  emplo\Tnent  agency  to  see  If 
he  could  get  a  good  paying,  steady  Job.  He 
wsis  told  that  a  person  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  stood  very  little  chance  of  gainful 
employment.  However,  the  employment  of- 
ficer did  Introduce  Earl  to  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  Program.  He  explained 
that  It  was  a  chance  for  an  education  and 
learning  on-the-job  training.  Earl  thought 
about  It  for  quite  awhile  before  he  decided 
to  Join.  He  knew  he  would  have  to  leave 
Chicago,  his  friends,  and  the  security  that 
he  thought  he  had. 

Finally,  his  mind  made  iip.  Earl  talked  his 
parents  into  signing  his  papers  and  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  1967  he  arrived  at  the  Golconda 
Civilian  Conservfition  Center.  This  is  a  224- 
man  Center  locTted  in  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  in  Southern  Illinois.  Here  Job  Corps- 
man  Austin  found  other  boys  tils  .ige  from 
similar  enrirnnments.  It  was  strange  the  first 
few  days,  bit  iifter  orientation,  the  issuing 
of  clothes,  and  a  few  trips  to  the  mess  hall. 
Earl  found  tnat  here  he  had  finally  found 
friends  that  were  interested  in  being  some- 
body. 

He  started  his  education  in  the  Special 
Reading  Program  since  he  could  not  read.  In 
math  he  could  only  add  and  subtract  so  he 
began  in  multiplication.  Corpsman  Austin 
remarked  on  several  occasions  that  "this  sure 
Is  different  from  regular  school."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  new  programmed  materials 
and  techniques  used  In  the  Golconda  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  Education  Program. 
Each  student  progresses  at  his  own  rate. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  slow  learner 
being  left  behind.  To  this  date  Job  Corpsman 
Austin  has  moved  to  the  regular  reading  pro- 
jram  and  is  In  level  7.  In  math  he  Is  in  the 
process  of  finishing  fractions. 

His  work  experience  on  the  Center  has 
varied  from  janitorial  duties  to  carpentry 
and  currently  he  Is  assisting  the  Center  elec- 
trician. 

.Earl  admits  that  he  hasn't  licked  all  his 
problems,  'out  he  maintains  that  he  is  going 
to  stick  it  out  r.nd  "oe  somebody.  As  soon  as 
his  educational  level  reaches  the  acceptable 
point,  he  plans  on  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  following  a  career  in  electronics. 

J.  Lamar  Beasley.  Center  Director,  stated 
that  "Earl  Atistin  Is  no  different  than  many 
young  men.  He  needs  a  chance,  he  needs  In- 
centive, he  needs  direction  and  most  of  all  he 
needs  belief  in  himself  and  others.  The  Gol- 
conda Civilian  Conservation  Center  like  all 
Centers,  strives  to  place  young  men  like  Earl 
on  tax-paying  rolls  by  helping  them  to  work, 
learn  and  earn." 

What  about  the  Earl  Austins  that  don't 
have  this  opportunity?  What  Is  going  t)0  hap- 


pen to  them?  We  need  programs  such  as  the 
one  offered  by  the  Golconda  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center.  A  place  where  young  men 
going  nowhere  can  find  themselves  and  be- 
come productive  citizens  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  which  depends  so  heavily  on  the 
youth  that  will  carry  on  its  great  traditions. 


ISRAEL'S    20TH   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.lection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  have  lapsed  since  the  State  of 
Israel  emerged  as  an  independent  nation, 
overcoming  but  not  putting  to  rest  per- 
manently the  prejudices  and  suspicions 
held  by  much  of  the  world.  Today,  that 
struggle  for  recosnition  and  accord  con- 
tinues, not  only  for  the  people  of  I.srael 
but  for  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

These  manifestations  of  international 
ilvalry  and  internal  conflict  disrupt  the 
hoped-for  orderly  flow  of  change  in  to- 
day's world.  They  do  little  to  strengthen 
the  delicate  mosaic  of  the  world  commu- 
nity in  the  nuclear  age. 

That  we  are  faced  with  such  deep- 
seated  challenges  leaves  little  comfort. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  a  period 
of  hope:  that  the  dynamics  of  chan.se 
might  be  utilized  to  accomplish  the  noble 
ideals  and  goals  of  brotherhood  and 
peace  that  are  rhetorized  but  rarely  ob- 
sferied. 

The  State  of  Israel  .symbolizes  man's 
■stni^gle  against  the  age-old  ills  besetting 
the  world  since  Cain  .'^lew  Abel.  Man 
against  man,  creed  against  creed,  race 
again.st  race,  nation  against  nation,  the 
world's  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  these  irrationalities. 

I  would  hope  that  on  this  anniversai-y 
of  Israel's  bold  and  brave  existence  as  an 
independent  state  there  might  begin  a 
restructuring  of  the  attitudes  men  and 
their  nations  hold  of  other  men  and  their 
nations.  Sympathy,  assimilation  and  in- 
terdependence should  replace  disregard, 
separateness  and  isolation — attitudes 
and  words  too  commonplace  in  today's 
world. 


THE  LATE  WINTHROP  M.  CRANE,  JR., 
OF  DALTON.   MASS. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  and  indeed  the  entire 
State  and  Nation  have  been  .-maddened  by 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Winthrop  M 
Crane,  Jr.,  of  Dalton.  Mass. 

Mr.  Crane  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Crane  &  Co..  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  Massachusetts.  Hi.s  influence 
will  be  missed  in  many  areas  of  human 
activity — civic,  political,  and  humani- 
tarian. 

He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Zenas 
Crajie   who   foimded   the   paperraaking 


concern  :n  1801,  His  father  was  former 
U.S.  Senator  Winthrop  M.  Crane.  Sr., 
who  also  served  three  terms  as  Governor 
early  in  the  century. 

Mr.  Crane's  distinguished  career  began 
at  Dalton  High  School  and  continued  at 
Andover  and  Yale.  After  his  graduation 
in  1904.  he  entered  the  family  business, 
and  in  1905  he  married  Miss  Ethel  Eaton, 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Eaton 
Paper  Corp. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Crane  served 
at  American  Red  Cro-ss  Headquarters  in 
Wa,=;hington  and  subsequently  in  the 
Ordinance  Department  of  the  Army  be- 
fore going  to  France.  He  left  the  mihtary 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Crane  was  president  of  Crane  ..v 
Co.  for  28  years,  from  1923  to  19.51,  when 
he  became  chairman  of  the  board. 

One  of  Mr.  Crane's  company's  princi- 
pal customers  is  the  US.  Treasury,  Bu- 
reau of  Printing  and  Ensraving,  to  whom 
Crane  *.:  Co.  supplies  currency  paper.  Mr. 
Crane  represented  his  company  at  the 
Treasury  Department  in  connection  with 
this  contract  from  1906  until  1945. 

One  of  Mr.  Crane's  many  accomplish- 
ments was  the  consolidation  of  the  vari- 
ous company  interests  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts into  one  modem,  compact  orga- 
nization, and  later  the  establishment  of 
the  Crane  Museum  of  Papermaking. 

Mr.  Crane  had  a  wide  business  experi- 
ence. In  his  home  area  he  served  lor 
many  years  on  the  boards  of  the  Agri- 
cultural National  Bank,  City  Savings 
Bank.  Berk.shire  Life  In.surance  Co., 
Eaton  Paper  Corp.,  Western  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts  Electric  Co..  and  the  Hoosac  Mills 
Corp.  He  was  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co..  Guaranty  Trust  Co.. 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  and  the  Air 
Reduction  Co..  all  in  New  York. 

For  28  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Mis.s 
Hall's  School  and  served  as  chairman  for 
15  of  those  years.  He  also  seiwed  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Fessenden  School  in  West 
Newton. 

In  his  hometown.  Mr.  Crane  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  was  active  on  many  town 
committees  as  well  as  being  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  town  tru.st  fund.  He  worked 
for  many  years  on  the  boards  of  the 
YMCA  and  the  Berkshire  County  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  Crane  was  an  ardent  fisherman 
and  for  59  years  made  an  annual  pil- 
grimage for  salmon  fi.shing  on  the  North- 
west Miramichi  River. 

The  passing  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dustrialist, financier,  and  philanthropist 
marks  the  end  of  an  era.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  more  than  300  friends 
and  representatives  of  the  businesses  he 
served  and  aided  during  the  last  half 
century. 

In  delivering  a  eulogy  to  Mr.  Crane,  his 
pastor  said: 

Today  the  horizon  of  our  lives  is  different. 
The  life  which  has  stood  for  so  long  as  a 
landmark  to  eenerations  of  people  has  now 
•aken  on  a  new  dimension. 

We  may  count  ourselves  fortunate  for  hav- 
■.ng  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Winthrop  Mur- 
rav  Crane,  Future  generations  will  have  to 
learn  what  we  have  been  privileged  to  know 
and  feel  and  sense  in  this  person.  Here  was 
a  man  whose   life  was  often  a  channel  by 
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which  good  things  happened,  and  by  which 
were  received  education,  aid.  counsel  and 
friendship.  ^  ^  . 

It  was  once  quoted  of  him;  "I  must  be 
about  mv  Father's  business."  and  he  was 
truly  a  man  who  considered  God's  business 
his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  would  wi.sh  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending the  sympathy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Cranp  on  the  loss  of  this  man  whose  life 
has  been  such  an  outstanding  example 
good  in  a  time  when  these  men  seem  to 
become  rarer  each  dav. 


AT  LONG  LAST— AN  AIRPORT! 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAG.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  17.  there  will  be  a  formal 
ground  breaking  for  a  new  airport  In  the 
town  of  Oxford.  Conn.,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of 
civic-minded  individuals  have  come  to 
fruition  with  this  auspicious  develop- 
ment 


Passenger  service  from  Oxford  Airport  to 
Kennedy  International  Airport  is  guaranteed, 
accordiiig  to  Pilgrim  Airlines  President  Jo- 
seph Fugere.  He  said,  "We've  been  looking  at 
it  lor  a  couple  of  years,"  adding  that  "I  al- 
ready have  equipment  on  order  to  operate 
in  Oxford."  ^  ,  ,         , . 

•We'll  be  there  when  It's  flnl.shed.  he  said. 
Pilgrim  Airlines  Is  classed  as  an  alr-taxl 
service,  meaning  It  does  not  need  approval 
of  routes  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

••We  think  that  there  Is  a  need  lor  service 
here  in  Waterburv  and  we  Intend  to  be  ready 
to  provide  It  at  such  time  as  the  airport  Is 
readvii>  Ftigere  said  the  same  arrangement 
would  work  m  Oxford  as  In  New  Haven  and 
New  London— six  nonstop  flights  dally  to 
Kennedy.  The  number  may  be  smaller  at  lirst 
until  service  demands  Increase. 

OVERALL    PLAN 

Oxford  Airport  Is  part  of  an  overall  plan 
on  Wetherell's  part  to  increase  the  number 
of  "general  aviation  airports"  In  the  6tat«. 
He  said  "Danburv  airport  Is  at  the  saturation 
nolnt  now."  thus  bolstering  the  need  to 
Spread  out  the  air  traflic  "it  would  jjenerate 
a  lot  of  its  own  traffic."  he  ^akl.  Oxford  w'lll 
have  lower  minimum  operating  altitudes 
meaning  that  "aircraft  we.athered  out  of 
Danbury  might  be  able  to  use  Oxford, 
alrnort  will  be  built  maKe  it  mucn  n..--.^  ^"»..  it  is  not  known  how  much  air  traffic  wiii 
5ohn  Monagan  had  20  years  ago  when,  as  ^^  using  Oxford  Airport  but  some  peop  e 
mavor  of  Waterbury.  he  began  looking  for  ^^^eady  have  Ideas  about  what  should  be 
odsltale  airport  sites.  Included.  One  real  estate  agent,  who  dldn  t 

'  ^nce   upon   a    time,    the   Waterbury    area      reveal  her  name,  said  the  airport  was    a  god- 
was    certificated    as    an    approved    stop    on     ^end"   and   said  she   hopes  an   aeronautical 
Nnrtheast    Airlines'    route.    That    certificate      school  can  be  started, 
has  fong  since  been  canceled  but  the  State         very  few  problems  are^  anticipated  whej. 


of  a  .seemingly  impossible  assignment 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prog- 
ress in  transportation  in  an  area  already 
well  equipped  with  fine  modern  super- 
highways constructed  under  State  and 
Federal  programs.  It  is  an  achievement 
in  which  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  association  with  so  many  others 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  small  part  of  the 
record  of  this  endeavor  I  would  like  to 
include  here  a  feature  story  by  Mr.  Mark 
Azzara,  Jr.,  of  the  New  Haven  Regisl^r. 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
WaterbuiY  Republican : 

[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.1  Register) 
A  Fallen   Sign,   a   House  Shell,  and  High 
HOPES— LrrTLE    Shows    Yet,    But    Oxford 
I.s  Elated  Over  Airport 

I  By  Mark  Azzara,  Jr.) 
Oxford— The  onlv  visible  Indications  of 
the  Oxford  Airport  at  present  are  found  on 
Prokop  Road  where  the  shell  of  a  house  al- 
ready stripped  bare  waits  for  the  bulldozers 
and  "a  sign  hanging  upside  down  proclaims, 
•Site  of  Oxford  Airport,  State  of  Conn.,  Dept. 
of  Aero." 

This  Isn't  much,  but  guarantees  that  an 
airport  will  be  built  make  It  much  more  than 


uiLiuii    >Mw.    wwo    ..-.^ --         .  .         yj  g„  canceiea  out  uic  o«ai^  very  lew   jjiuuic^.o   '"^^•"""'"V^^  _„j,_ 

ent.  ,       Denartment  of  Aeronautics  kept  on  looking,     the  airport  opens.  Husted  said  ^^en  prob- 

I  clearly  recall  my  own  initial  efforts     ^X'-e?  ,,ntil  it  picked  oxford.  lems  do  arise  they  will  be  discussed  by  the 


10  obtain  an  airport  for  service  to  the 
area  of  Greater  Waterbury  and  the  Nau- 
uatuck  Valley,  when,  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Waterbury.  I  spent  many  hours  with 
inanv  others  in  the  .search  for  a  suitable 
.site  and  a  source  of  adequate  funds.  It 
lias  been  a  long  and  sometimes  fmstrat- 
ing  experience  requiring  endeavor  and 
cooperation  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  now  that  we  have  achieved  our  ob- 
jective we  can  look  to  the  immediate  re- 
wards of  our  cooperative  efforts  in  sig- 
nificant advantages  not  only  in  neces- 
sary transpoitation  facilities,  but  also 
in  new  opportunities  for  economic  and 
industrial  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Oxford, 
the  site  of  the  airport,  is  located  geo- 
graphically at  about  the  center  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Connecti- 
cut which  I  represent. 

The  new  airport  which  will  have  a 
5.000-foot  runway  and  a  2.500-foot  sec- 
ondary strip,  with  parallel  taxiway  and 
lighting  system,  is  being  financed  with 
State  funds  in  the  amount  of  S2. 100. 000 
and    Federal    funds    from    the    Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  amount  of  Sl.- 
257.000.  But  in  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
airport  will  come  into  being  only  because 
it  has  been  supported  by  the  residents 
and  officials  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  by 
the   chambers   cf   commerce,   the   Con- 
necticut Department  of  Aeronautics,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  of- 
ficials of  the  communities  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  and  by  Governor 
Dempsey  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut.  Although  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  been  involved  in  this  effort  over 
the  vears.   without  belittling   the   work 
of   others   I   must   here   pay   tribute   to 
the    consistent    and    dedicated    .support 
over  a   period   of   25   years  of   Richard 
P.  Crane  of  Waterbury. 
The  airport  ground  breaking  is  the  end 


however,  until  it  picked  Oxford 

Numerous  sites  In  the  greater  Naugatuck 
Valley  were  examined,  including  Southing- 
ton  Bethlehem  and  Terryvllle.  The  location 
of  interstate  Route  84  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  Oxford  as  the  airport  site. 

BIGGEST    SUSPRISE 

One  of  the  biggest  surprises  which  airport 
planners  not«d  In  Oxford  was  the  lack  of  op- 
nosiUon  to  an  airport,  which  State  Aeronau- 
tice  Director  H.  B.  Wetherell  said  was  slightly 
•  abnormal."  "Most  of  those  who  object  are 
not  aware  of  the  economic  Impact  an  air- 
port has  on  an  area." 

He  said  people  elsewhere  still  have  the  im- 


lems  do  arise  thev  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Trl-Town  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion, which  win  go  into  effect  as  soon  bs 
Southbury  voters  approve  the  Idea  at  a 
town  meeting.  Husted  said  Industry  would 
overcome  many  problems  such  as  waste 
treatment  and  removal  on  Its  own. 

FUTURE    STUDIES 

Future  studies  already  are  planned  by  the 
State  Highway  Department.  The  first  lt«m 
under  a  bill  passed  at  the  l!)67  General  As- 
sembly calls  for  a  complete  study  of  highway 
access  to  the  airport,  with  the  results  to  be 
sent  to  the  1969  Legislature. 

The  airport  probably  will  be  a  break-even 
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of  a  little  airport  "turning  Into  another  Ken- 
nedy Internatlon."  But  the  case  of  Oxford 
is  unusual.  First  selectman  Norman  Husted 
Slid  "We  were  due  to  have  an  airport  some- 
where in  the  area  and  Oxford  is  a  good  place 

°On  May  13.  1963  the  Oxford  voters  voted 
heavllv  in  favor  of  the  airport.  On  May  19. 
1965  Gov.  John  Dempsey  proposed  the  air- 
port be  located  in  the  town,  thus  ending  a 
long  search. 

The  first  land  purchase  was  made  from 
Adrian  LlUls  of  Morris,  who  sold  his  50-acre 
site  for  S65.000.  The  stripped  house  and  top- 
pled sign  are  on  his  former  property. 

Most  of  the  250  acres  needed  for  the 
project  already  have  been  bought.  A  few  con- 
demnation cases  remain  but  one  of  the  land 
owners  thinks  It's  only  a  matter  of  money 
now  A  Plock  Road  resident,  who  asked  his 
name  not  be  used,  said  he  had  lived  in  his 
home  lor  20  years  and  objected  both  to  the 
price  offered  and  the  very  idea  his  home 
would  be  taken  away.  Even  this  man.  how- 
ever, showed  no  real  bitterness  and  said  he 
Intends  to  stay  In  town. 

NO    REAL    BrrTERNESS 

Charles  Tucker  of  the  Central  Naugatuck 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Agency  said.  "We 
expect  it  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Trl-Town  Industrial  Dis- 
trict "  He  said  the  airport  could  also  be  used 
for  some  cargo  service,  especially  for  ship- 
ment and  receiving  of  small  metal  products 
and  electronics  equipment. 


The  offices  will  be  temporary  buildings  until 
permanent  structures  are  built,  he  said. 

These  little  problems,  however,  don't  seem 
to  concern  anybody.  Most  of  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  planners  are  merely  relieved  the  search 
is  over,  and  Oxford  area  residents  are  elated 
at  the  prospects  for  a  widened  tax  base  with 
the  new  airport. 

[From  the  Waterbury  (Conn.i  Republican) 
The  Oxford  Airport 
The  news  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  approved  a  $12  million  erant  lor  the 
Oxford  Airport  Is  \erv  good,  indeed.  Coupled 
with  state  funds  cf  $2  1  million,  it  will  allow 
completion  nf  a  5  OOC-foot  main  ruiiwav  r,nd 
a   2.500-foot   secondary   strip   in    two   years 

time.  ^     ,,.. 

With  the  tonstructlon  of  thr-  main  facility. 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  will  eiitpr  the  jci  age. 
The  value  of  the  regional  airport  can  hardly 
be  overestimated  It  will  quicken  economic 
life  spur  the  development  of  new  business 
and  industry,  provide  hundreds  of  Jobs,  and 
create  an  irnportant  transportation  link. 

The  FAA  announcement  Is  the  culmination 
of  more  than  two  decades  of  effort,  of  plan- 
ning and  hoping  by  many  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  name  all  of  those  who  have 
brought  the  dream  of  a  regional  airport  to 
fruition.  Certainly,  thanks  should  go  to  our 
representatives  in  Washington.  Sens  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff  and  Thomas  Dodd.  and  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan.  to  state  officials  like  Col. 
Horace  B.  Wetherell  of  the  State  Department 
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sta'ements  are  the  boy's  name.  Earl  Austin, 
elgh-p'^r.  ■rn  In  Chicago,  nilnots.  The  rest 
Ls  ]'!<;':  A  X  uld-be  dream. 

Earl  comes  from  a  family  of  six  children 
who  live  In  the  tenements  of  lower  west  side 
Chicago.  His  father  does  the  best  he  can  for 
his  family  by  working  In  a  meat  packing 
house  He  has'Sn  older  brcrther  who  has  been 
In  Jail  on  two  separate  occasions.  The  police 
station  Is  not  a  new  thing  to  Earl  either. 
He  has  been  there  .several  tlme.s  himself 

Earl,  at  an  early  age,  Joined  one  of  the 
many  teenage  gangs  In  order  to  become  p>art 
of  a  group  and  be  accepted.  He  participated 
In  gang  activities  even  to  the  extent  of  grad- 
ually working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of 
chief  war  counselor.  He  skipped  school,  missed 
curfew,  and  vas  Involved  in  several  lights. 
His  attempts  at  honest  employment  were 
short  term  He  worked  In  a  rest.aurant,  hos- 
pital, and  on  a  milk  tnick  for  $3.00  a  day.  To 
this  young  man  this  was  a  way  of  life  ever 
since  he  could  remember. 

As  Earl  looked  around  and  saw  the  way 
other  people  lived,  he  began  to  wonder  why 
he  couldn't  have  some  of  these  things. 

He  sat  back  and  observed,  and  decided  that 
x.i.:klng'tTie  streets  and  getting  Into  trouble 
weren't  tTip  answers  to  his  dreams.  What  to 
do  about  It  was  the  next  question.  He  went 
to  the  state  employment  agency  to  see  if 
he  could  get  a  good  paying,  steady  Job.  He 
was  told  that  a  person  with  an  elght^i  grade 
education  stood  very  little  chance  of  gainful 
employment.  However,  trie  employment  of- 
ficer did  Introduce  "  Earl  to  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  Program.  He  explained 
that  It  was  a  chance  for  an  education  and 
learning  on-the-job  training.  Earl  thought 
about  it  for  quite  awhile  before  he  decided 
to  Join.  He  knew  he  would  have  to  leave 
Chicago,  his  friends,  and  the  security  that 
he  thought  he  had. 

Finally,  his  mind  made  up.  Earl  talked  his 
parents  into  .signing  his  papers  and  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  1967  he  arrived  at  the  Oolconda 
Civilian  Conser^-atlon  Center  This  is  a  "224- 
man  Center  located  in  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  in  Southern  Illinois.  Here  Job  Corps- 
man  Austin  found  other  boys  Ills  age  from 
similar  environments.  It  was  strange  the  first 
few  days,  bit  after  orientation,  the  issiiing 
of  clothes,  and  a  few  trips  to  the  mess  hall. 
Earl  found  t;aat  here  he  had  finally  found 
friends  that  were  Interested  In  being  some- 
body 

He  started  his  education  in  the  Special 
Reading  Program  since  he  could  not  read.  In 
math  he  could  only  add  and  subtract  so  he 
began  In  multiplication.  Corpsman  Austin 
remarked  on  several  occasions  that  "this  sure 
is  different  from  regular  school."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  new  programmed  materials 
and  techniques  used  In  the  Golconda  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  Education  Program. 
E.ich  student  progresses  at  his  own  rat€. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  slow  learner 
being  left  behind.  To  this  date  Job  Corpsman 
.\ustln  has  moved  to  the  regular  reading  pro- 
iir  im  and  is  in  level  7.  In  math  he  is  in  the 
process  of  finishing  fractions. 

His  work  experience  on  the  Center  has 
varied  from  janitorial  duties  to  carpentry 
and  currently  he  Is  assisting  the  Center  elec- 
trician. 

Earl  admits  that  he  hasn't  licked  all  his 
problems,  but  he  maintains  that  he  is  going 
to  stick  it  out  and  be  somebody.  As  soon  as 
his  educational  level  reaches  the  acceptable 
point,  he  plans  on  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  following  a  career  in  electronics. 

J.  Lamar  Beasley.  Center  Director,  stated 
that  "Earl  Austin  is  no  different  than  many 
young  men  He  needs  a  chance,  he  needs  in- 
centive, he  needs  direction  and  most  of  all  he 
needs  belief  in  himself  and  others.  The  Gol- 
conda Civilian  Conservation  Center  like  all 
Centers,  strives  to  place  young  men  like  Earl 
>n  tax-paying  rolls  by  helping  them  to  work, 
learn  and  earn" 

What  about  the  Earl  Austins  that  don't 
have  this  opportunity?  What  is  going  to  hap- 


pen to  them?  We  need  programs  such  as  the 
one  offered  by  the  Golconda  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center.  A  place  where  young  men 
going  nowhere  can  find  themselves  and  be- 
come productive  citizens  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  which  depends  so  heavily  on  the 
youth  that  will  carry  on  its  great  traditions. 


ISRAEL'S   20TH   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Miv  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  have  lapsed  since  the  State  of 
Israel  emerged  as  an  independent  nation, 
ovei-comins  but  not  putting  to  rest  per- 
manently the  prejudices  and  suspicions 
held  by  much  of  the  world.  Today,  that 
struggle  for  recognition  and  accord  con- 
tinues, iiot  only  for  the  people  of  I.srael 
but  for  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

These  manifestations  of  international 
rivali'>'  and  internal  conflict  disrupt  the 
hoped-for  orderly  flow  of  change  in  to- 
day's world.  They  do  little  to  sti'engthcn 
the  delicate  mosaic  of  the  world  commu- 
nity in  the  nuclear  age. 

That  we  are  faced  with  such  deep- 
seated  challenges  leaves  little  comfort. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  a  period 
of  hope;  that  the  dynamics  of  change 
might  be  utilized  to  accomplish  the  noble 
ideals  and  goals  of  brotherhood  and 
peace  that  are  rhetorized  but  rarely  ob- 
serv'ed. 

The  State  of  Israel  .symbolizes  man's 
.sti-uggle  against  the  age-old  ills  besetting 
the  world  since  Cain  .slew  Abel.  Man 
against  man,  creed  against  creed,  race 
against  race,  nation  against  nation,  the 
world's  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  these  irrationalities. 

I  would  hope  that  on  this  anniversai-^' 
of  Israel's  bold  and  brave  existence  as  an 
independent  state  there  might  beain  a 
restructuring  of  the  attitudes  men  and 
their  nations  hold  of  other  men  and  their 
nations.  Sympathy,  assimilation  and  in- 
terdependence should  replace  disregard, 
separateness  and  isolation — attitudes 
and  words  too  commonplace  in  today's 
world. 

THE  LATE  WINTHROP  M.  CRANE.  JR., 
OF  D ALTON,   MASS. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  and  indeed  the  entire 
State  and  Nation  have  been  saddened  by 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Winthrop  M. 
Crane,  Jr.,  of  Dalton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Crane  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Crane  &  Co.,  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  Massachusetts.  His  influence 
will  be  missed  in  many  areas  of  human 
activity — civic,  political,  and  humani- 
tarian. 

He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Zenas 
Crane   who    founded   the   papermaking 


concern  in  1801.  His  father  was  former 
U.S.  Senator  Winthrop  M.  Ci'ane,  Sr.. 
who  also  sei-ved  three  terms  as  Governor 
early  in  the  centur>'. 

Mr  Crane's  distinguislaed  career  began 
at  Dalton  High  School  and  continued  at 
.\ndover  and  Yale.  After  his  graduation 
m  1904.  he  entered  the  family  business, 
and  in  1905  he  married  Miss  Ethel  Eaton, 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Eaton 
Paper  Corp. 

During  World  War  I.  Mr.  Crane  served 
at  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in 
Wa.^^hington  and  subsequently  in  the 
Ordinance  Depai'tment  of  the  Army  be- 
fore going  to  France.  He  left  the  militan- 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Crane  was  president  of  Crane  iu 
Co.  for  28  years,  fi'om  1923  t^  1951,  when  - 
he  became  chairman  of  the  board. 

One  of  Mr.  Crane's  company's  princi- 
pal customers  is  the  U.S.  Treasury,  Bu- 
reau of  Pi'inting  and  Engraving,  to  whom 
Crane  &  Co.  supplies  currency  paper.  Mr. 
Crane  represented  his  company  at  the 
Treasui'v  Department  in  connection  with 
this  contract  from  1906  until  1945. 

One  of  Mr.  Crane's  many  accomplish- 
ments was  the  consolidation  of  the  vari- 
ous company  interests  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts into  one  modem,  compact  orga- 
nization, and  lat^r  the  establishment  o: 
the  Crane  Museum  of  Papei-making. 

Mr.  Crane  had  a  wide  business  experi- 
ence. In  his  home  area  he  served  for 
many  years  on  the  boards  of  the  Agri- 
cultiiral  National  Bank,  City  Savings 
Bank,  Bei'kshire  Life  In.surance  Co., 
Eaton  Paper  Corp..  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric  Co..  and  the  Hoosac  Mills 
Corp.  He  was  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.. 
American  Bank  Note  Co..  and  the  Air 
Reduction  Co..  all  in  New  York. 

For  28  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Miss 
Hall's  School  and  sei'ved  as  chairman  for 
15  of  those  years.  He  also  .sei-\ed  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Fessenden  School  in  We,?* 
Newton. 

In  his  hometown.  Mr.  Crane  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  was  active  on  many  town 
committees  as  well  as  being  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  town  trust  fund.  He  worked 
for  many  years  on  the  boards  of  the 
YMCA  and  the  Berkshire  County  Red 
Cross 

Mr.  Crane  was  an  ardent  fisherman 
and  for  59  years  made  an  annual  pil- 
grimage for  salmon  flsliing  on  the  North- 
west Miramichi  River. 

The  passing  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dustrialist, financier,  and  philanthropist 
marks  the  end  of  an  era.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  more  than  300  friends 
and  representatives  of  the  businesses  he 
served  and  aided  during  the  last  half 
centur>'. 

In  delivering  a  eulogy  to  Mr.  Crane,  his 
pastor  said: 

Today  the  horizon  of  our  lives  is  different. 
The  life  which  has  stood  for  so  long  as  a 
landmark  to  6;eneratlons  of  people  has  now 
»aken  on  a  new  dimension. 

We  may  count  ourselves  fortunate  for  hav- 
ing lived  at  the  same  time  as  Winthrop  Mur- 
ray Crane.  Future  generations  will  have  to 
learn  what  we  have  been  privileged  to  know 
and  feel  and  sense  m  this  person.  Here  was 
a  man  whose   life  was  often  a  channel  by 
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which  good  things  happened,  and  by  which 

were    received    education,    aid,    counsel    and 

friendship. 

It  was  once  quoted  of  him:   'I  must   oe 

about   mv   Father's   business,"   ahd   he   was 

truly  a  man  who  considered  God's  business 

his  own. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  my  colleagues 

in  this  bodv  would  wish  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending the  sympathy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  family  of  Mr, 
Crane  on  the  loss  of  this  man  whose  life 
has  been  such  an  outstanding  example 
good  in  a  time  when  these  men  seem  to 
become  rarer  each  day 


AT  LONG  LAST— AN  AIRPORT! 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fi'i- 
day.  May  17,  there  will  be  a  foi-mal 
ground  breaking  for  a  new  aii-port  in  the 
town  of  Oxford,  Conn.,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of 
civic-minded  individuals  have  come  to 
fruition  with  this  auspicious  develop- 
ment. 

I  clearly  recall  my  own  initial  efforts 
to  obtain  an  airpoit  for  service  to  the 
area  of  Greater  Waterbun-'  and  the  Nau- 
gatuck  "Valley,  when,  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Waterbury.  I  spent  many  hours  with 
manv  others" in  the  search  for  a  suitable 
site  and  a  source  of  adequate  funds.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  sometimes  fnjstrat- 
ing  experience  requiring  endeavor  and 
cooperation  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  now  that  we  have  achieved  our  ob- 
lective  we  can  look  to  the  immediate  re- 
wards of  our  coopei-ative  efforts  in  sig- 
nificant advantages  not  only  in  neces- 
sary ti-ansportation  facilities,  but  also 
in  new  oppoi'tunities  for  economic  and 
industrial  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Oxford. 
the  site  of  the  airport,  is  located  geo- 
graphically at  about  the  center  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  Disti-ict  of  Connecti- 
cut which  I  represent. 

The   new   airport   which   will   have  a 
5.000-foot  i-unway  and  a  2.500-foot  sec- 
ondary strip,  with  parallel  taxiway  and 
lishting  svstem.  is  being  financed  with 
State  funds  in  the  amount  of  S2. 100.000 
and    Federal    funds    from    the    Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  amount  of  Sl,- 
257.000.  But  in  essence.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
airport  will  come  into  being  only  because 
it  has  been  supported  by  the  residents 
and  officials  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  by 
the   chambers   of   commerce,   the   Con- 
necticut Department  of  Aeronautics,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  of- 
ficials of  the  commimities  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  and  by  Governor 
Dempsey  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut.  Although  liundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  been  involved  in  this  effort  over 
the  vears.   without   belittling   the   work 
of   others   I   must   here   pay   tribute   to 
the    consistent    and    dedicated    support 
over  a  period  of   25   years  of   Richard 
P.  Crane  of  Waterbur>-. 
The  airport  ground  breaking  is  the  end 


of  a  .seemingly  impossible  assignment 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prog- 
ress in  transportation  in  an  area  already 
well  equipped  with  fine  modern  super- 
highways constructed  under  State  and 
Federal  programs.  It  is  an  achievement 
in  which  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  association  with  so  many  otiiers. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  small  paii;  of  the 
record  of  this  endeavor  I  would  like  to 
include  here  a  feature  stor>'  by  Mr.  Mark 
Azzara.  Jr..  of  the  New  Haven  Register, 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
WaterbuiT  Republican : 

(From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.i  Register] 

A    F-^LI.EN     SIGN,     A    HOTJSE    SHELL.    AND     HIGH 

HoPES-Lrm.K    SHOWS    Yet,    Btrr    Oxford 
Is  Elated  Over  Airport 

I  By  Mark  Azzara,  Jr.^ 
Oxford— -nie  onlv  visible  indications  of 
the  oxford  Airport  at  pre.sent  are  found  on 
Prokop  Road  where  the  shell  of  a  house  al- 
rcadv  stripped  bare  waits  for  the  bulldozers 
and  "a  sign  hanging  upside  down  proclaims, 
Site  of  Oxford  Airport.  State  of  Conn..  Dept, 

°  Tills  isn't  much,  but  guarantees  that  an 
airport  will  be  built  make  it  much  more  than 
John  Monagan  had  20  years  ago  when,  as 
mayor  of  Waterbury.  he  began  looking  for 
ix>sslble  airport  sites. 

once  upon  a  time,  the  Waterbury  area 
was  certificated  as  an  approved  stop  on 
Northeast  Airlines'  route.  P/'*  ^"t'"^,^*^ 
has  long  since  been  canceled  but  the  State 
Department  of  Aeronautics  kept  on  looking, 
however,  until  It  picked  Oxford. 

Numerous  sites  In  the  greater  Naugatuck 
Valley  were  examined.  Including  Southing- 
ton  Bethlehem  and  TerryvlUe,  The  location 
of  Interstate  Route  84  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  Oxford  as  the  airport  site. 
biggest  surprise 
One  of  the  biggest  surprises  which  airport 
Planners  noted  in  Oxford  was  the  lack  of  op- 
position to  an  airport,  which  State  Aeronau- 
tice  Director  H.  B.  WethercU  said  was  slightly 
•abnormal."  "Most  of  those  who  object  are 
not  aware  of  the  economic  Impact  an  air- 
port has  on  an  area." 

He  said  people  elsewhere  still  have  the  Im- 
pression of  planes  •falling  out  of  the  sky;'  or 
of  a  little  airport  "turning  Into  another  Ken- 
nedy Internation."  But  the  case  of  Oxford 
is  unusual.  First  Selectman  Norman  Husted 
said  "We  were  due  to  liave  an  airport  some- 
where In  the  area  and  Oxford  is  a  good  place 

°On  May  13,  1963  the  Oxford  voters  voted 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  airport.  On  May  19, 
1965  Gov.  John  Dempsey  proposed  the  air- 
port be  located  In  the  town,  thus  ending  a 
long  search.  ,.„^ 

The  first  land  purchase  was  made  from 
Adrian  LlUis  of  Morris,  who  sold  his  50-acre 
site  lor  $65,000.  The  stripped  house  and  top- 
pled sign  are  on  his  former  property. 

Most  of  the  250  acres  needed  for  the 
project  already  have  been  bought.  A  few  con- 
demnation cases  remain  but  one  of  the  land 
owners  thinks  It's  only  a  matter  of  money 
now  A  Plock  Road  resident,  who  asked  hl.s 
name  not  be  used,  said  he  had  lived  In  his 
home  for  20  vears  and  objected  both  to  the 
price  offered  and  the  very  idea  his  home 
would  be  taken  away.  Even  this  man,  how- 
ever, showed  no  real  bitterness  and  said  he 
Intends  to  stay  In  town. 


Passenger  service  from  Oxford  Airport  to 
Kennedy  International  Airport  is  guaranteed, 
according  to  Pilgrim  Airlines  President  Jo- 
seph Pugere.  He  said,  "We've  been  looking  at 
it  for  a  couple  of  years,"  adding  ihat  I  al- 
ready  have  equipment  on   order   to  operate 

m  Oxford  "  ^    .  ,    J  .. ,  „  ,„!/« 

■We'll  lie  there  when  It's  finished,    lie  said. 
Pilgrim    Airlines    is    classed    as    an    alr-taxl 
service,  meaning  It  does  not  need  approval 
of  routes  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
"We  think  that  there  Is  a  need  ior  serMce 
here  In  Waterbury  and  we  intend  to  be  ready 
lo  |)rovlde  It  at  such  time  as  the  airport  is 
ready"  Fugere  said  the   same   arrangement 
would  work  m  oxford  as  In  New  Haven  and 
New   London— six   nonstop   flights   dally    to 
Kennedy.  The  number  may  be  smaller  at  nrst 
until  service  demands  Increase 
oviSall   plan 
oxford  Airport  is  part  of  an  overall  plan 
on  Wetherell's  part  to  increase  the  number 
of  "L'eneral  aviation  airports"  in   the  state. 
He  said  "Danbury  airport  Is  at  the  saturation 
point    now,"    thus    bolstering    the    need    to 
spread  out  the  air  traffic.  "It  would  PC^^a^^ 
a  lot  of  Its  own  trnflic."  he  said.  Oxford  will 
have    lower    minimum    operating    altitudes 
meaning    that    "aircraft    weathered    out    of 
Danbury  might  be  able  to  use  Oxford. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  air  traffic  will 
be  using  Oxford  Airport  but  some  people 
already  have  Ideas  about  what  should  be 
included.  One  real  estate  agent,  who  dldnt 
reveal  her  name,  said  the  airport  was  'a  god- 
send" and  said  she  hopes  an  aeronautical 
school  can  be  started.  „v,«« 

Very  few  problems  are  anticipated  when 
the  airport  opens.  Husted  said  when  prob- 
lems do  arise  they  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Trl-Town  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion, which  will  go  into  effect  as  soon  as 
Southburv  voters  approve  the  Idea  at  a 
town  meeting.  Husted  said  Industry  would 
overcome  many  problems  such  as  wa£te 
treatment  and  removal  on  Its  own. 

FUTTTRE    STUDIES 

Future  studies  already  are  planned  by  the 
State  Highway  Department  The  nrst  Item 
under  a  bill  passed  at  the  1967  General  As- 
sembly calls  for  a  complete  study  of  highway 
access"  to  the  airport,  with  the  results  to  be 
sent  to  the  1969  Legislature. 

The  ,>lrport  probably  will  be  a  break-even 
financial  proposition  at  first,  said  Wetherell. 
The  offices  will  be  temporary  buildings  until 
permanent  structures  are  built,  he  said. 

These  little  problems,  however,  don't  seem 
to  concern  anybody.  Most  of  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  planners  are  merely  relieved  the  search 
Is  over,  and  Oxford  area  residents  are  elated 
at  the  prospects  for  a  widened  tax  base  with 
the  new  airport. 


NO    REAL    BrTTERNESS 

Charles  Tucker  of  the  Central  Naugatuck 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Agency  said,  "We 
expect  it  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  what 
Is  known  as  the  Trl-Town  Industrial  Dis- 
trict "  He  said  the  airport  could  also  be  used 
for  some  cargo  service,  especially  for  ship- 
ment and  receiving  of  small  metal  products 
and  electronics  equipment. 


IProm  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican] 
The  Oxford  Airport 
The  news  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
11.16  approved  a  $1.2  million  grant  for  the 
Oxford  Airport  is  verv  pood,  indeed.  Coupled 
with  state  funds  of  $2  1  million.  It  will  allow 
completion  nf  a  ,5.000-foot  main  ruiiw.iv  and 
a   2,500-foot   secondary   strip   In   two   years 

time.  ,     „    ,,  . 

With  the  f  onstruction  of  the  main  facility, 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  will  enter  the  jet  age. 
The  value  of  the  recional  airport  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  It  will  quicken  economic 
life  spur  the  development  of  new  business 
and  industry,  provide  hundreds  of  Jobs,  and 
create  an  important  transportation  link. 

The  FAA  announcement  is  the  culmination 
of  more  than  two  decades  of  effort,  of  plan- 
ning and  hoping  by  many  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  name  all  of  those  who  have 
brought  the  dream  of  a  regional  airport  to 
fruition  Certainly,  thanks  should  go  to  our 
representatives  in  Washington,  Sens  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff  and  Thomas  Dodd.  and  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan.  to  state  officials  like  Col. 
Horace  B.  Wetherell  of  the  State  Department 
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of  Aeronautics,  and  locally  to  Rex  Brown  of 
the  Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency  and  Richard  Crane  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  These  and  many  others 
played  an  active  role  in  pushing  through  the 
airport  project. 

The  City  of  Waterbury  will  be  one  of  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  new  airport.  With 
Its  new  highway  links  and.  now.  with  the  new 
airport,  it  will  really  be  "on  the  map." 


Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Fascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  wa^s  sranted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  '  at  the  request 
of  Mr  BoGGS  I .  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  official  business^. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  and  other  business. 

Me.-^srs.  Grover.  Lennon,  and  St.  Once 
iat  the  request  of  Mr.  Boccsi,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr  Kluczynski.  for  today  and  Mon- 
day. May  .13,  1968.  on  account  of  official 
busiiiess.  . 

Mr.  Flynt  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
B'>GGS).  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
0  ..^iness. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ullman  ' ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  60  mifiutes.  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
May  13.         

EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
exfend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Annunzio  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  hJs  remarks  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiNNi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

M;-    QUILLEN. 

M:    Cederberg. 
Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.   PiRNIE. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Shrivbr. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two 
instances. 

Mr   Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  RoDiNO. 

Mr   Dowdy. 

Mr   Griffin  in  two  instances, 

Mr  Wolff. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr   Fxood. 

Mrs   M:nk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Si>eaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
permit  additional  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  14681.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Port  Point  Channel 
nonn^vlgable. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  13.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1830.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
compilation  of  General  Accounting  Office 
findings  and  recommendations  for  improving 
Government  operations,  fiscal  year  1967  (H. 
Doc.  No.  307>:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1831.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  need  for  improvement  in  man- 
agement of  mission  support  aircraft.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation^ 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  17126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  1374). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


pointment  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  17208.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  funds 
authorized  for  existing  programs  to  build 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing iind  Currency. 

Bv   Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R  17209.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  tr.ide  on  a  fair  and  equit- 
able basis;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  17210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include 
a  definition  of  fcKxl  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H  R.  17211.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS; 
H.R   17212    A    bin    to    establish    the    Gov- 
ernment   Program    Evaluation    Commission; 
to   the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions. 

Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  17213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  to  put  idle  men 
to  work  at  useful  local  improvements,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  17214.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  PHILBIN; 
H.R.  17215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visas    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1721G    A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  17217.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    U.S. 
Government  to  accept  contributions  or  gifts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  FASCELL; 
H.R.  17218.  A  bill  Umitln?  the  use  of  fed- 
erally owned  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

BvMr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  17219.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  pvtrpases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17220.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  post^ige  stamp  honoring 
the  100th  anniversary  of  professional  base- 
ball; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser^'ice. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HR  17221.  A  bill  to  increase  the  funds 
authorized  for  existing  programs  to  build 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   ANNUNZIO: 

HR.  17207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the   ap- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  ind  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follow?: 

Bv  Mr.  BL.ATNIK: 
H  R.  17222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Quero;  to  the  Comrrutt€€  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R,  17223.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Rosa;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 
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Bv  Mr.  FEIGHAN; 
H  R  17224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ryszard 
atanislaw  Obacz;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,.  ,    ,  »»„_fi„ 

H  R  17225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
H.  Loeffler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  R    17226    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
S    Evangelista,  Flordellz  R.  Rodriguez,  and 


Cynthia  Z.  Beltran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary, 

By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts. 
HR  17227.  A   biU  for   the   relief  of  Joana 
Malheiras  Galoplm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

H  R  17228    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Azzaro-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HR  17229.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Miss 


Gaetana  ButtltU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  .     ,   »..  . 

HR  17230.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlsa 
Jelena  Hnajtuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  RODINO: 

HR  17231.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enzo 
Plombettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv.  -~ 


SENATE— Fr/V/az/,  Man  /^^. 


WSH 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Lord  of  life  and  light,  who  art 
the  center  and  .soul  of  every  sphere. 

Turning  aside,  for  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment from  the  violence  of  these  embit- 
tered days,  we  would  hush  the  words  of 
the  wise  and  the  prattle  of  the  foolish. 

Thou  hast  ordained  that  in  the  leader- 
>>iip  of  the  Nation  the  care  of  the  many 
must  ever  rest  upon  the  few.  We  beseech 
Thee,  sjive  understanding,  humility,  and 
cliari'ty  to  them  who.  in  Thy  name  and 
:or  the  Nation's  sake,  are  entrusted  here 
\  ith  the  power  of  sovernance. 

In  these  hallowed  Halls  may  Thy  serv- 
mts  in  the  ministry  of  public  affairs 
-erve  with  integrity  and  fidelity  the  cause 
of  our  countrv.  and  of  our  common  hu- 
manity and  so  help  to  build  the  City  of 
God  on  the  ruined  wastes  of  this  divided 
,ind  disordered  world. 

We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  m 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 


committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bil 
( H  R  14940  >  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, o  .V,   ♦ 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR  15951  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays   on   Mondays,   and    for   other   pur- 

^  H*"!!  16729.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
certain  programs  providing  assistance  to  stu- 
dents at  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
modify  such  programs,  and  to  prov'de  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadtlme 
in  such  programs;  and 

HR  17023.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundrv  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards  commissions,  corporations,  agencies 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


for  sundrv  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  '-'gencles, 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
uTbTn  ^velopmenl  for  the  fiscal  year  end  ng 
June  30,  1969,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


I  IMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statement^  in 
relation   to   the   transaction   of   routme 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following  letter: 
U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 1968. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  ?ppoint  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  a  Senator 

*rom  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  perform 

■he  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DODD  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
•he  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
ciav,  Mav  9.  1968,  be  dl.-^pensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lutions: 

HR  14681.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
nonnavlgable; 

S  J  R°s  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the' Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  losses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  .  , 

HJ  Res  1234  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  In  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
public  service  and  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


MESSAGE  FROM  "HIE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^entatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
readins  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  2178>  for  the  re- 
lief of  Dennis  W.  Radtke,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HR  15951.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
hoUdavs  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: "to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16729  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
certain  programs  providing  assistance  to 
students  at  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  modify  such  orograms.  and  to  provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadtlme 
in  such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  17023.  An  act  making  appropriations 


GRANT  OF  MINERALS  ON  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  THE  CROW  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATION. MONT.,  TO  CERTAIN 
INDIANS 

Mr    METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1119.  a  bill  to  grant  minerals, 
including  oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to 
certain  Indians  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  'S.  1119)  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to 
certain  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  on  page  2.  line  10.  after    be 
insert -renegotiated  and". 

Mr     METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  minerals  in  the  Crow  Res- 
ervation to  the  tribe  in  perpetuity,  in 
1959  Congress  amended  the  existing  law 
regarding  mineral  developments  on  the 
reservation   to   provide   that   all   future 
mineral  leases  would  be  for  a  term  of  10 
vears  and  as  long  thereafter  as  mmerals 
were  produced  in  paying  quantities.  Pnor 
to  1959  all  leases  extended  only  to  the 
vear    1970.    The    bUl    permits    pre- 1959 
leases  to  be  amended,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  tribe  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  change  the  terms  to  conform 
to   the  terms  of   leases  executed   after 
1959    The  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House,  which  was  requested  by  the  tribe, 
would  permit  the  other  provisions  of  the 
leases  to  be  renegotiated  at  the  time  the 
terms  are  extended.  ^    o       ♦- 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  S.  1119. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENTS—CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
subnut  A  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference gn  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
Vxo  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  14940)  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 
For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  9.  1968.  pp.  12529-12530, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
i.>  not  much  to  explain  about  this  very 
simple  conference  agreement:  the  dif- 
ferences bets/een  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate were  simple.  The  House  authorized  an 
appropnation  of  S20  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  without  any  lim- 
itations: the  Senate  authorized  S17  mil- 
hon  for  those  years  with  a  ceiling  of 
ST  million  on  external  research  expendi- 
tures, from  which,  however,  the  field 
test  program  is  exempted.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$18,500,000  for  the  2  fiscal  years  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  ceiling  on  research. 
subject  to  the  field  test  proviso. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  eminently 
.^atisfactor.'  compromise  and  that  the 
Senate  can  vote  for  it  in  .good  con- 
science. I  move  the  adoption  of ;  the  con- 
ference ref)ort.  ' 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  wa.s  asreed  'o. 


EXECUTIV'E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL H-i-DROGRAPHIC  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  O,  90th 
Conaiess.  first  se.ssion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  convention  lEx,  O,  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.'.  a  Convention  on  the 
International  Hydrographic  Organiza- 
tion, done  at  Monaco  on  May  3,  1967,  and 
signed  for  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1967.  which  was  read  the  second 
time.  a;s  follows: 

Convention  on  International 
Hydrographic  Organization 

r^e  Goiernments  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion, 

Considering  that  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau  was  established  In  June  1921 


to  contribute  to  making  navigation  easier 
and  safer  throughout  the  world  by  Improv- 
ing nautical  charts  and  documents: 

Desiring  to  pursue  on  an  Intergovern- 
mei  -al  basis  their  cooperation  In  hydrog- 
raphy: 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

There  is  hereby  esabllshed  an  International 
Hyd"  ographlc  Organisation,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Organisation,  the  seat  of 
which  shall  be  in  Monaco. 

ARTICLE   II 

The  Organisation  shall  have  a  consultative 
afld  purely  technical  nature.  It  shall  be  the 
c^Je't  of  the  Organisation  to  bring  about: 

ia)  The  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
national  hydrographic  offices: 

(b)  The  greatest  possible  uniformity  in 
nautical  charts  and  documents: 

(C)  The  adoption  of  reliable  and  efficient 
methods  of  carrying  out  and  exploiting  hy- 
drographic surveys: 

(C)  The  development  of  the  sciences  in 
the  field  of  hydrography  and  the  techniques 
employed  In  descriptive  oceanography. 

ARTICLE   111 

T?ie  Members  of  the  Organisation  are  the 
Governments  Parties  to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  iv 

The  Organisation  comprise: 

The  International  Hydrographic  Confer- 
ence, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Confer- 
ence: 

The  International  Hydrographic  Bureau, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Bureau,  ad- 
mli,  stered  by  the  Directing  Committee. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  functions  of  the  Conference  shall  be: 

la  1  To  give  general  directives  on  the  func- 
tioning and  work  of  the  Organisation: 

(t)i  To  elect  the  members  of  the  Direct- 
ing Committee  and  its  President: 

i^i  To  examine  the  reports  submitted  to 
It  by  the  Bureau: 

^d)  To  make  decisions  in  respect  of  all 
proposals  of  .-x  technical  or  administrative 
nature  submitted  by  the  Member  Govern- 
ments or  by  the  Bureau: 

(el  To  approve  the  budget  by  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  Member  Governments 
represented   at   the   Conference; 

I/)  To  adopt,  by  a  two  thirds  majority  of 
the  Member  Governments,  amendments  to 
the  General  Regulations  and  Financial  Reg- 
ulations: 

(:)  To  adopt,  by  the  majority  prescribed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  any  other  par- 
ticular regulations  that  may  prove  to  be 
necessary,  notably  on  the  status  of  the  dl- 
recfjrs  and  staff  of  the  Bureau. 

ARTICLE    VI 

1.  The  Conference  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Member  Governments. 
It  shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  every  five 
years.  An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference may  be  held  at  the  request  of  a 
Member  Government  or  the  Bureau,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  majority  of  the  Member 
Governments. 

2.  The  Conference  shall  be  convened  by 
thfr'^Bureau  on  at  least  six  months  notice.  A 
pjDvisional  agenda  shall  be  submitted  with 
tHe  notice. 

3.  The  Conference  shall  elect  its  President 
and  Vice-President. 

4.  Each  Member  Government  shall  have 
one  vote.  However,  for  the  voting  on  the 
questions  referred  to  in  Article  V(b),  each 
Member  Government  shall  h&ve  a  number 
of  votes  determined  by  a  scale  established 
In  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  its  fleets. 

5.  Conference  decisions  shall  be  taken  by 
a  simple  majority  of  the  Member  Govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Conference,  except 
where  this  Convention  provides  otherwise. 
When  voting  for  or  against  is  evenly  di- 
vided, the  President  of  the  Conference  shall 


be  empowered  to  make  a  decision.  In  the 
case  of  resolutions  to  be  inserted  In  the 
Repertorj'  of  Technical  Resolutions,  the  ma- 
jority shall  in  any  event  Include  the  :itflrm:i- 
tive  votes  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the 
Member  Governments. 

6.  Between  sessions  of  the  Conference  the 
Bureau  may  consult  the  Member  Govern- 
ments by  correspondence  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  technical  functioning  of  the  Or- 
ganisation. The  voting  procedure  shall  con- 
form to  that  provided  for  In  paragraph  5  of 
this  Article,  the  majority  being  calculated  in 
this  case  on  the  basis  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Organisation. 

7.  The  Conference  shall  constitute  its  own 
Committees,  Including  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee referred  to  In  Article  VII. 

ARTICLE    VII 

1.  The  supervision  of  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  Organisation  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  a  Finance  Committee  on  which  each 
Member  Government  may  be  represented  l)v 
one  delegate. 

2  Tlie  Committee  shall  meet  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference.  It  may  meet  in 
extraordinary  session. 

ARTICLE  vui 

For  the  fulfillment  of  the  objects  defined 
in  Article  II  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  uf 
the  Bureau,  in  particular: 

(C)  To  bring  about  a  close  and  permanent 
association  between  national  hydrographic 
offices: 

(b)  To  study  any  matters  relating  to 
hydrography  and  the  allied  sciences  and 
techniques,  and  to  collect  the  necessary 
papers: 

(c)  To  further  the  exchange  of  nautical 
charts  and  documents  between  hydrographic 
offices  of  Member  Governments; 

(d)  To  circulate  the  appropriate  docu- 
ments: 

IP)  To  tender  guidance  and  advice  upon 
request,  in  particular  to  countries  engaged 
In  setting  up  or  expanding  their  liydro- 
graphlc  ?ervice: 

(/)  To  encourage  coordination  of  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  with  relevant  oceanographlc 
activities: 

(gr)  To  extend  and  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  oceanographlc  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  navigators: 

(7i)  To  cooperate  with  international  or- 
ganisations and  scientific  Institutions  which 
have  related  objectives. 

ARTICLE    IX 

Tlie  Bureau  shall  be  co.nposed  of  the  Di- 
recting Committee  and  the  technical  and 
administrative  staff  required  by  the  Organi- 
sation. 

ARTICLE    X 

1.  The  Directing  Committee  shall  admin- 
ister the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  and  the  Regula- 
tions and  with  directives  given  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

2.  The  Directing  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  different  nation- 
ality elected  by  the  Conference,  which  shall 
further  elect  one  of  them  to  fill  the  office  < : 
President  of  the  Committee.  The  term  of  of- 
fice of  the  Directing  Committee  shall  be  five 
years.  If  a  post  of  director  falls  vacant  dur- 
ing the  period  between  two  Conferences,  a 
by-election  may  be  held  by  correspondence  as 
provided  for  in  the  General  Regulations. 

3.  The  President  of  the  Directing  Commit- 
tee shall  represent  the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    XI 

The  functioning  of  the  Organisation  shall 
be  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  General  Regula- 
tions and  Financial  Regulations,  which  are 
annexed  to  this  Convention  but  do  not  form 
an  integral  part  thereof. 

ARTICLE    XU 

The  official  languages  of  the  Organisation 
shall  be  English  and  French. 
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ARTICLE  XIII 


The  Organisation  shall  have  jurldlclal  per- 
sonality. In  the  territory  of  each  of  its  Mem- 
bers it  shall  enjoy,  subject  to  agreement  with 
the  Member  Government  concerned,  such 
privileges  and  immunities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  object. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

Tlie  expenses  necessary  for  the  function- 
ing of  the  Organisation  shall  be  met: 

(a)  Prom  the  ordinary  annual  contribu- 
tions of  Member  Governments  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  biised  on  the  tonnage  of  their 
Ueets; 

( b )  FYom  donations,  requests,  subventions 
and  other  sources,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

ARTICLE    XV 

.■\ny  Member  Government  which  is  two 
years  in  arrears  in  its  contributions  shall  he 
denied  all  rights  and  benefits  conferred  on 
Member  Governments  by  the  Convention  and 
Regvilations  until  such  time  as  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  have  been  paid. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

The  budget  of  the  Organisation  shall  be 
drafted  by  the  Directing  Committee,  studied 
by  the  finance  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Conference. 

ARTICLE    XVII 

Any  cUspute  concerning  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  this  Convention  which  is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  Directing  Committee  shall,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice, 

ARTICLE    XVIII 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  in 
Monaco  on  3  May  1967.  and  subsequently 
at  the  legation  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco 
in  Paris  from  1  June  until  31  December  1967, 
for  signature  by  any  Government  wlilch  par- 
ticipates in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  on  3  May 
1967. 

2.  The  Governments  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  above  may  become  Parties  to  the 
present  Convention: 

(a)  By  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
ratification  or  approval,  or 

(bi  By  signature  subject  to  ratification  or 
approval  and  the  subsequent  deposit  of  an 
instrument  of  ratification  or  approval. 

3.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  approval 
.=.hall  be  handled  to  the  Legation  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  In  Paris  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
Principality  of  Monaco. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  shall  Inform  the  Governments  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1  above,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Directing  Committee,  of  each 
signature  and  of  each  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  approval. 

.\RT1CLE    XIX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  on  which  twenty- 
I  ight  Governments  have  become  Parties  In 
iccordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XVIII,  paragraph  2. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  shall  notify  this  date  to  all  slgna- 
"ory  Governments  and  the  President  of  the 
Directing  Committee. 

.\RTICLE    XX 

-After  It  has  entered  into  force  this  Con- 
vention shall  be  open  for  accession  by  the 
Government  of  any  maritime  state  which 
■  pplies  to  the  Government  of  the  Principal- 
ity of  Monaco  ?pecifying  the  tonnage  of  its 
fleets,  and  whose  admission  is  approved  by 
•-W0  thirds  of  the  Member  Governments. 
Such  approval  shall  be  notified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  to 
the  Government  concerned.  The  Convention 


shall  enter  Into  force  for  that  Government 
on  the  date  on  which  It  has  deposited  its  in- 
strument of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  Prlncii>allty  of  Monaco  which  shall 
inform  the  Member  Governments  and  the 
President  of  the  Directing  Committee. 

ARTICLE    XXI 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Convention. 

2.  Proposals  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference  and  decided  upon 
by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Member 
Governments  represented  at  the  Conference. 
When  a  proposed  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  the  President  of 
the  Directing  Committee  shall  request  the 
Government  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco 
to  submit  it   to  all  Contracting  Parties. 

3.  The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force 
for  all  Contracting  Parties  three  months  after 
notification  ot  approval  by  two  thirds  of 
the  Contracting  PartlL-s  have  been  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  The  latter  shall  Inform  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  and  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
Directing  Committee  of  the  fact,  specifying 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

ARTICLE  XXIl 

1.  Upon  expiration  of  a  period  of  live  years 
after  its  entry  into  force,  this  Convention 
may  be  denotinced  by  any  Contracting  Party 
ijy  glvmg  at  least  one  year's  notice,  in  a 
notification  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
the  Principality  of  Monaco.  The  denuncia- 
tion shall  take  otl'ect  upon  1  January  next 
following  the  expiration  of  the  notice  and 
shall  involve  the  abandonment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  of  all  rights  and  benefits 
of  membership  in  the  Organisation. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  shall  inform  the  Contracting  Parties 
and  the  President  of  the  Directing  Committee 
of  any  notification  of  denunciation  it  re- 
ceives. 

ARTICLE  XXIII 

After  the  present  Convention  enters  into 
force  it  shall  be  registered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  In  ;;c- 
cordance  with  Article  102  of  Its  Charter. 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention. 

Done  at  Monaco  on  the  third  day  of  May 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  In  a  single 
copy  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authentic,  which 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco, 
which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 
to  all  signatory  and  acceding  Governments 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Directing  Com- 
mittee. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public   (ad  referendum): 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark   (subject  to  ratification) : 


For  the.  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic: 

For  the  Government  of  Spain : 

For  the  Government  of  Finland  (subject 
to  ratification) : 


For  the  Government  of  the  French 
liepubllc: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britiiin  and  Northern  Ireland: 
D.  Ritchie. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  oi 
Ouat^'mala: 

For  the  Government  of  India: 

For  the  Government  of  Indonesia : 

For  the  G(5vernment  of  Iran  : 

For  the  Government  of  Iceland  (subject  to 
approval) : 

For  the  Government  of   the   Republic   of 
Italy  (subject  to  ratification): 
Luici  H.  Papi.e. 

For  the  Government  of  Japan : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco : 

For  the  Government  of   llie  Kingdom   of 

Norway: 

For  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 

For  the  Government  of  Pakistan  : 

For  the   Government  of   the   Republic   of 

Paraguay: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands    (subject  to  ratification): 


For  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Atistralia  (subject  to  ratification): 
A.  H.  Cooper. 
D.  W.  Haslam. 
For    the    Government    of    the    Union    of 
Burma: 

For  the  Government  of  Brazil: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  ( with  full  power  subject  to  ratlfi- 
cntlon  I  : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic: 

For  the  Government  of  Portugal  (subject 
to  ratification  i  : 

For  Hie  Government  of  tlie  Republic  of 
South  Africa  i subject  to  ratification)  : 

For  the  Government  of  Sweden : 

For  the  Gover.Tment  of  Thailand : 

For  the   Government  of  the   Republic   of 

Turkey : 

For  the  Government  of   the   Republic  of 

Venezuela  (ad  referendum)  : 


For  the  Government  of  Canada  (subject  to 
ratification) : 

Norman  G.  Gray. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile    (subject  to  ratification): 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea   (subject  to  ratification): 


For  the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public  of  Yugoslavia : 

General  Regulations 

Article  1 

The  Organisation  is  a  consultative  agency. 

It  has  no  authority  over  the  hydrographic 

offices   of    the    Government    Parties    to    the 

Convention. 

Article  2 

The  activities  of  the  Organisation  are  of  a 
scientific  or  technical  nature  and  shall  not 
include  matters  involving  questions  of  In- 
ternational policy. 

international  hydrographic  conference 

Article  3 
The    International    Hydrographic    Confer- 
ence shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  every  five 
years  at  the  seat  of  the  Organisation  at  a 
date  fixed  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session. 
Article  4 
The    International    Hydrographic    Confer- 
ence shall  be  prepared  and  organised  by  the 
Bureau. 
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ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DISARMA- 
MENTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
t'AO  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  14940 >  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 
For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedin?s  of  May  9.  1968,  pp.  12529-12530. 
Conor ESSiONAL  Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
con.sideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
p:' jceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  much  to  explain  about  this  veiy 
simple  conference  agreement;  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate were  simple.  The  House  authorized  an 
apprnpnation  of  S20  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  without  any  lim- 
itations: the  Senate  authorized  S17  mil- 
lion for  those  years  with  a  ceiling  of 
$7  million  on  external  research  expendi- 
tures, from  which,  however,  the  field 
test  program  is  exempted.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
S18.500.000  for  the  2  fiscal  years  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  ceiling  on  research, 
.subject  to  the  field  test  proviso. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  eminently 
-,r  :  icton.-  compromise  and  that  the 
St;. at-  can  vote  for  it  in  sood  con- 
science. I  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on-  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  a?r«ed  to. 


I 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  O.  90th 
Consi-ess.  first  se.ssion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Is  there  objection':' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  convention  'Ex.  O.  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.i.  a  Convention  on  the 
International  Hydrographic  Organiza- 
tion, done  at  Monaco  on  May  3.  1967,  and 
signed  for  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1967,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows : 

Convention  on  Internationai. 
Hydrographic  Organization 

The  Governments  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Considering  that  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  B'xreau  was  established  In  June  1921 


to  contribute  to  making  navigation  easier 
and  safer  throughout  the  world  by  improv- 
ing nautical  charts  and  documents: 

Desiring  to  pursue  on  an  intergovern- 
mental basis  their  cooperation  in  hydrog- 
raphy: 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 
There  is  hereby  esabli.shed  an  Internationai 
Hydrographic    Organisation,   hereinafter   re- 
ferred   to   as   the  Organisation,   the  seat  of 
which  shall  be  in  Monaco. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  Organisation  shall  have  a  consultative 
and  purely  technlc.il  nature.  It  shall  be  the 
object  of  the  Organisation  to  bring  about: 

fa)  The  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
national  hydrographic  offices: 

lb)  The  greatest  po.sslble  uniformity  in 
nautical  charts  and  documents: 

K)  The  adoption  of  reliable  and  efficient 
methods  of  carrying  out  and  exploiting  hy- 
drographic surveys; 

(d)  The  development  of  the  sciences  In 
the  field  of  hydrography  and  the  techniques 
employed  in  descriptive  oceanography. 

ARTICLE   III 

The  Members  of  the  Organisation  are  the 
Governments  Parties  to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  Organisation  comprise: 

The  International  Hydrographic  Confer- 
ence, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Confer- 
ence; 

The  International  Hydrographic  Bureau, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Bureau,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Directing  Committee. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  functions  of  the  Conference  shall  be: 

(ai  To  give  general  directives  on  the  func- 
tioning and  work  of  the  Organisation: 

I  b  I  To  elect  the  members  of  the  Direct- 
ing Committee  and  its  President; 

(CI  To  examine  the  reports  submitted  to 
It  b^  tlie  Bureau: 

id)  To  make  decisions  In  respect  of  ;iU 
proposals  of  .t.  technicil  or  administrative 
nature  submitted  by  the  Member  Govern- 
ments or  by  the  Bureau; 

(ei  To  approve  the  budget  by  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  Member  Governments 
represented   at   the    Conference; 

(/)  To  adopt,  by  a  two  thirds  majority  of 
the  Member  Governments,  amendments  to 
the  General  Regulations  and  Financial  Reg- 
ulations; 

(<7)  To  adopt,  by  the  majority  prescribed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  any  other  par- 
ticular regulations  that  may  prove  to  be 
necessary,  notably  on  the  status  of  the  di- 
rectors and  staff  of  the  Bureau. 

ARTICLE    vi 

l.,The  Conference  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Member  Governments. 
It  sijall  meet  in  ordinary  session  every  five 
years.  An  e.xtraordinary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference may  be  held  at  the  request  of  a 
Member  Government  or  the  Bureau,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  majority  of  the  Member 
Governments. 

2.  The  Conference  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Bureau  on  at  least  six  months  notice.  A 
provisional  agenda  shall  be  submitted  with 
the  notice. 

3.  The  Conference  shall  elect  its  President 
and  Vice-President. 

4.  Each  Member  Government  shall  have 
one  vote.  However,  for  the  voting  on  the 
questions  referred  to  in  Article  V(b),  each 
Member  Government  shall  have  a  number 
of  votes  determined  by  a  scale  established 
in  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  its  fleets. 

5.  Conference  decisions  shall  be  taken  by 
a  simple  majority  of  the  Member  Govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Conference,  except 
where  this  Convention  provides  otherwise. 
When  voting  for  or  against  is  evenly  di- 
vided, the  President  of  the  Conference  shall 


be  empowered  to  make  a  decision.  In  the 
case  of  resolutions  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Repertory  of  Technical  Resolutions,  the  ma- 
jority shall  in  any  event  include  tlie  affirma- 
tive votes  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the 
Member  Governments. 

6.  Between  sessions  of  the  Conference  the 
Bureau  may  consult  the  Member  Govern- 
ments by  correspondence  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  technical  functioning  of  tlie  Or- 
ganisation. The  voting  procedure  shall  con- 
form to  that  provided  for  in  paragraph  5  nf 
this  Article,  the  majority  being  calculated  in 
this  case  on  the  basis  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Organisation. 

7.  The  Conference  shall  constitute  its  own 
Committees.  Including  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee referred  to  In  Article  VII. 

ARTICLE    \ai 

1.  The  supervision  of  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  Organisation  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  a  Finance  Committee  on  which  each 
Member  Government  may  be  represented  bv 
one  delegate. 

2.  Tlie  Committee  shall  meet  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference.  It  may  meet  in 
extraordinary  session. 

ARTICLE  vm 

For  the  fulfillment  of  the  objects  defined 
in  Article  II  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  if 
the  Bureau,  in  particular: 

(o)  To  bring  about  a  close  and  permanent 
association  between  national  hydrographic 
offices: 

(b)  To  study  any  matters  relating  lo 
hydrography  and  the  allied  sciences  and 
techniques,  and  to  collect  the  necessary 
papers; 

(c)  To  further  the  exchange  of  nautical 
charts  and  documents  between  hydrographic 
offices  of  Member  Governments: 

Id)  To  circulate  the  appropriate  docu- 
ments: 

le)  To  tender  giUdance  and  advice  upon 
request,  in  partictilar  to  countries  engaged 
in  setting  up  or  expanding  their  liydro- 
graphic  Fervice: 

if)  To  encourage  coordination  of  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  with  relevant  oceanographlc 
activities; 

tg)  To  extend  and  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  oceanographlc  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  navigators; 

(h)  To  cooperate  with  international  or- 
ganisations and  scientific  institutions  which 
liave  related  objectives. 

ARTICLE    IX 

The  Bureau  shall  be  composed  of  the  Di- 
recting Committee  and  the  technical  and 
administrative  staff  required  by  the  Organi- 
sation. 

ARTICLE    X 

1.  The  Directing  Committee  shall  admin- 
ister the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  and  the  Regula- 
tions and  with  directives  given  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

2.  The  Directing  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  di.Terent  nation- 
ality elected  by  the  Conference,  which  shall 
further  elect  one  of  them  to  fill  the  office  <  : 
President  of  the  Committee.  The  term  of  of- 
fice of  the  Directing  Committee  shall  be  five 
years.  If  a  post  of  director  falls  vacant  dur- 
ing the  period  between  two  Conferences,  .i 
by-election  may  be  held  by  correspondence  us 
provided  for  in  the  General  Regulations. 

3.  The  President  of  the  Directing  Commit- 
tee shall  represent  the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    XI 

The  ftmctioning  of  the  Organisation  shall 
be  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  General  Regula- 
tions and  Financial  Regulations,  which  are 
annexed  to  this  Convention  but  do  not  form 
an  integral  part  thereof. 

ARTICLE    XII 

The  official  languages  of  the  Organisation 
shall  be  English  and  French. 
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ARTICLE  XIII 

The  Organisation  shall  have  jurldicial  per- 
sonality. In  the  territory  of  each  of  its  Mem- 
bers it  shall  enjoy,  subject  to  agreement  wltti 
the  Member  Government  concerned,  such 
privileges  and  immunities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  object. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

The  expenses  necessary  for  the  function- 
ing of  the  Organisation  shall  be  met: 

(a I  From  the  ordinary  annual  contribu- 
tions of  Member  Governments  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  based  on  the  tormage  of  their 
lieets; 

(b)  Prom  donations,  requests,  subventions 
and  other  sources,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

ARTICLE    XV 

.■\ny  Member  Govenunent  which  is  two 
years  In  arrears  in  Its  contributions  shall  be 
denied  all  rights  and  benefits  conferred  on 
Member  Governments  by  the  Convention  and 
Keguliitlons  until  such  time  as  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  have  been  paid. 

ARTICLE    XVT 

The  budget  of  the  Organisation  shall  Ise 
drafted  by  the  Directing  Committee,  studied 
by  tlie  Finance  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Conference. 

ARTICLE    XVII 

Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  this  Convention  which  is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  Directing  Committee  shall,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  tlie  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

ARTICLE    XVIII 

1.  This  Contention  shall  be  open  in 
Monaco  on  3  May  1967.  and  subsequently 
at  the  Legation  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco 
in  Paris  from  1  June  until  31  December  1967, 
lor  signature  by  any  Government  which  par- 
ticipates in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  on  3  May 
1967. 

2.  TTie  Governments  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  above  may  become  Parties  to  the 
present  Convention: 

I  a)  By  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
ratification  or  approval,  or 

ibi  By  signature  subject  to  ratification  or 
approval  and  the  subsequent  deposit  of  an 
mstrument  of  ratification  or  approval. 

3.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  approval 
shall  be  handled  to  the  Legation  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  in  Paris  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
Principality  of   Monaco. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  shall  inform  the  Governments  re- 
1  erred  to  in  paragraph  1  above,  and  the  Pre.s- 
ident  of  the  Directing  Committee,  of  each 
.signature  and  of  each  deposit  of  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  approval. 

ARTICLE    XIX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
three  montlis  after  the  date  on  which  twenty- 
•aght  Governments  have  become  Parties  in 
.  ccordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XVIII.  paragraph  2. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  shall  notify  this  date  to  all  slgna- 
*ory  Governments  and  the  President  of  the 
Directing  Committee. 

ARTICLE    XX 

After  it  has  entered  into  force  this  Con- 
vention shall  be  open  for  accession  by  the 
'  iovernment  of  anv  maritime  stat«  which 
ppiies  to  the  Government  of  the  Principal- 
ity of  Monaco  ?p>eclfyin.g  the  tonnage  of  its 
fleets,  and  whose  admission  Is  approved  by 
■-W0  thirds  of  the  Member  Governments. 
■Such  approval  shall  be  notified  by  the  Gov- 
■Tnment  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  to 
:r.s  Government  concerned.  The  Convention 


shall  enter  into  force  for  that  Government 
on  the  date  on  which  it  has  deposited  its  in- 
strument of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  which  shall 
inform  the  Member  Governments  and  the 
President  of  the  Directing  Committee. 

ARTICLE    XXI 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Convention. 

2.  Proposals  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference  and  decided  upon 
by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Memljer 
Governments  represented  at  the  Conference. 
When  a  proposed  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  the  President  of 
the  Directing  Committee  shall  request  the 
Government  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco 
to  submit  it   to   all   Contracting   Parties. 

3.  The  amendment  shall  enter  into  force 
for  all  Contracting  Parties  three  months  after 
notification  of  approval  by  two  thirds  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  have  been  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
^ionaco  The  latter  .shall  inform  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  and  the  President  of  the 
Directing  Committee  of  the  fact,  .'specifying 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  amend-  , 
ment. 

ARTICIX  XXII 

1.  Upon  expiration  of  a  peritxl  of  five  years 
after  its  entry  into  force,  this  Convention 
may  be  denounced  by  any  Contracting  Party 
by  giving  at  least  one  year's  notice,  in  a 
notification  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
the  Principality  of  Monaco.  The  denuncia- 
tion shall  take  effect  upon  1  January  next 
following  the  expiration  of  the  notice  and 
shall  involve  the  abandonment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  of  .ill  rights  and  benefits 
of  membership  in  the  Organisation. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco  shall  inform  the  Contracting  Parties 
and  the  President  of  the  Directing  Comm.tt«e 
of  any  notification  of  dentinciation  it  re- 
ceives 

ARTICLE  XXnl 

After  the  present  Convention  enters  into 
force  it  shall  be  registered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  :;c- 
cordance  with  Article  102  of  its  Charter. 

In  wrrNESS  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this  Con- 
vention. 

Done  at  Monaco  on  the  third  day  of  May 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-.seven,  in  a  single 
copy  In  the  English  and  French  languages, 
each  text  being  equally  authentic,  which 
.shall  be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco, 
which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 
to  all  signatory  and  acceding  Governments 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Directing  Com- 
mittee. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public   (ad  referendum): 

For  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia   (subject  to  ratification): 
A.  H.  Cooper. 
D.  W.  Haslam. 
For    the    Government    of    the    Union    of 
Burma : 

For  the  Government  of  Brazil: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China: 

F\)r  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark   (subject  to  ratification)  : 


For  thei  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic: 

For  the  Government  of  Spain: 

For  the  Government  of  Finland  (subject 
lo  ratification) : 


For  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic: 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 

D.  RITCHIE. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  oi 
Guat^^mala: 

For  the  Government  of  India: 

For  the  Government  of  Indonesia : 

For  the  Government  of  Iran  : 

For  the  Government  of  Iceland  (subject  to 
approval )  : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic   of 
Italy  (subject  to  ratification): 
LuiGi  H.  Papi  E. 

For  the  Government  of  Japan : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco : 

For  the  Government  of   the  Kingdom   of 

Norwa  y : 

For  the  Government  of  New  Zrnland: 

For  the  Government  of  Pakistan  : 

For  the  Government  of   the   Republic   of 

Pnraguay: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands   (subject  to  ratification): 


For  the  Government  of  Canada  (subject  to 
ratification)  : 

Norman  G.  Gray. 

For   the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile    (subject  to  ratification): 


FiiT  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  ( with  full  power  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation I  : 

For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic: 

For  the  Government  of  Portugal  (snbject 
to  ratification  i : 

For  the  Government  uf  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  i  subject  to  ratification) : 

For  the  Government  of  Sweden : 

For  the  Gover.mient  of  Thailand : 

For  the   Government  of  the  Republic   of 

Turkey: 

For  the   Government  ol   the   Republic  of 

Venezuela  (ad  referendum)  : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea   (subject  to  ratification)  : 


For   the  Government  of   the  Peoples   Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia: 

General  Regulations 

Article  1 

The  Organisation  is  a  consultative  agency. 

It  has  no  authority  over  the  hydrographic 

offices    of    the    Government    Parties    to    the 

Convention. 

Article  2 
The  activities  of  the  Organisation  are  of  a 
scientific  or  technical  nature  and  shall  not 
Include   matters  involving  questions  of  In- 
ternational policy. 

international    hydrographic   CONFERENCE 

Article  3 

The  International  Hydrographic  Confer- 
ence shall  meet  in  ordinary  session  every  five 
years  at  the  seat  of  the  Organisation  at  a 
date  fixed  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session. 

Article  4 
The    Internationai    Hydrographic    Confer- 
ence shall  be  prepared  and  organised  by  the 
Bureau. 
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Article  5  i 

Each  Member  Government  may  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  by  one  or  more 
delegates,  one  of  whom  should  preferably  be 
the  head  of  the  national  hydrographlc  office. 
Travelling  and  hotel  expenses  of  dele- 
gates shall  be  defrayed  by  their  respective 
Governments. 

Article  S 
The  Directing  Committee  shall  be  author- 
ized to  invite  observers  from: 

lai  Governments- that  are  not  Parties  tc 
the  Convention:  one  or  two  observers  each, 
If  proposed  by  a  Member  Government  or  the 
Directing  Committee  and  subject  to  approval 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Member  Governments. 

lb)  International  organisations  whose 
activities  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
Bureau:  one  or  exceptionally  two  observers 
each.  A  list  of  such  organisations  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Directing  Committee  to 
Member  Governments  in  advance,  so  that 
they  may  have  opportunity  to  raise  objec- 
tions or  suggest  additions. 

(CI  National  organisations  of  Member  Gov- 
ernments w^iich  have  had  or  are  likely  to 
h»ve  occasion  to  collaborate  with  the  Bureau, 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Article  7 
The  working  languages  of  the  Conference 
shall   be.  English.   French  and  Spanish. 
Article  8 

{a)  The  Conference  shall  examine  the  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  on  its  work  since  the 
previous  Conference.  These  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  Member  Governments  by  the 
Bureau  at  least  two  months  before  the  Con- 
ference. 

lb)    Committees    shall    be    designated    to 
study  the  reports.  The  committees'  conclu- 
sions shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
plenary  session  of  the  conference. 
Article  9 

ia»  Twel-e  months  before  the  opening  of 
the  Conference,  the  Bureau  shall  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  Member  Governments  to  sub- 
mit the  proposals  that  they  wish  to  discuss 
at  the  Conference.  At  least  eight  months 
before  the  Conference  these  proposals,  as 
well  as  those  submitted  by  the  Bureau,  shall 
be  circulated  to  all  Member  Governments 

I  b  I  Proposals  submitted  after  that  date 
shall  be  accepted  only  if  they  are  signed  by 
representatives  of  at  least  three  Member 
Governments. 

i  c )  Proposals  may  also  be  submitted  dur- 
ing the  Conference  They  must  be  signed  by 
three  delegations  and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference:  they  may  not  be  dis- 
cus,sed  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  officially  announced. 
Article  10 

I  a)  Unless  the  ordinary  International  Hy- 
drographlc Conference  has  speclflcaUy  de- 
cided otherwise,  the  foregoing  rules  of  pro- 
cedure shall  apply  to  extraordinary  sessions. 

1  b )  Government  delegates  to  extraordinary 
sessions  shall  be  chosen  as  far  as  possible  In 
the  light  of  the  questions  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. 

FINANCE    COMMrrrEE  I 

A't:cle   It  I  ! 

(a)  Between  conferences,  the  Finance 
Committee  may  meet  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion on  the  request  of  three  Governments 
or  of  the  Directing  Committee.  The  Directing 
Committee  may  also  consult  the  Finance 
Committee  by  correspondence. 

;  b  I  Dates  of  meetings  of  the  Finance 
Committee  shall  be  fixed  by  its  Chairman  In 
arrangement  with  the  DirecUng  Committee. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee shaU  be  elec:4?d  for  five  years  by  the 
Conference. 


Article  12 

DuMng  its  ordinary  session,  the  Committee 
shall: 

Examine  and  approve  the  administrative 
accounts  for  the  preceding  flneincial  period, 

Examine  the  budget  for  the  coming  finan- 
cial period  and  submit  It  to  the  Conlerence. 
Article  13 

The  Committee  shall  take  decisions  by  a 
majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent'. Each  delegate  shall  have  one  vote. 

Article  14 
The   accounts  shall   be   audited   annually 
by   an    external    auditor   designated    by    the 
Committee. 

INTERNATIONAl,     HYDROCRAPHIC     BUREAU 

Article  15 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
VIH  of  the  Convention,  the  Bureau  shall 
undertake  the  scientific  and  technical  activ- 
ities necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Organisation. 
Article  16 

t'or  its  relations  with  the  Bureau,  each 
Member  Government  shall  designate  an  offi- 
cial representative,  preferably  the  head  of  its 
hydrographlc  office. 

Article  17 

The  Bureau  shall  keep  In  close  conamunl- 
catlon  with  the  hydrographlc  offices  of  Mem- 
ber Governments.  It  may  also  correspond 
with  related  scientific  organisations  ef  Mem- 
ber Governments,  provided  that  It  informs 
the  official  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  i  article  16  above).  Further- 
more it  may  correspond  with  similar  bodies  of 
otfler  Governments  and  with  international 
organisations. 

Article  18 

The  Bureau  shall  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
hydrographlc  or  other  competent  offices  of 
th^  Member  Governments  any  hydrographlc 
work  of  an  international  character  and  prob- 
lems of  general  Interest  that  It  might  be 
useful  to  study  or  to  undertake.  It  shall 
strive  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  or 
the  undertaking  of  such  work  by  seeking 
the  necessary  collaboration  between  Member 
Governments. 

Article  19 

To  enable  the  Bureau  to  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, the  hydrographlc  offices  of  Member  Gov- 
ernments shall  forward  copies  of  their  new 
publications  and  new  editions  of  their  charts, 
as  well  as  works  or  documents  published  by 
them  or  by  other  offices  In  their  countries 
which  may  be  of  Interest. 

Article  20. 

The  Bureau  shall  satisfy  as  far  as  possible 
all  requests  from  representatives  of  Member 
Governments  for  information  or  advice  re- 
lated to  its  work.  Matters  which  can  be  dealt 
with  directly  between  two  national  hydro- 
graphic  offices  should  not  normally  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Bureau. 

Article  21 

The  Bureau  shall  Issue  and  dlstribvite  the 
publications  referred  to  In  articles  32  to  35 
and  any  other  documents  requested  by  the 
Conference. 

Article  22 

In  their  communications  with  the  Bureau, 
representatives  of  Member  Governments  may 
use  languages  other  than  the  official 
languages  of  the  Organization,  but  the  Bu- 
reau shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
delay  or  misinterpretation  which  may  ensue. 

DIRECTING    COMMITTEE 

Article  23 
(a)  The  Directing  Committee  shall  admin- 
ister the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  and  the  Regula- 
tions and  with  directives  given  by  the 
Conference. 


lb)  It  shall  be  responsible  for  the  carrying 
out  by  the  Biueau  of  the  scientific  aaid  tech- 
nical assignments  entrusted  to  it. 

Article  24 
In  the  period  between  two  Conferences, 
should  no  appropriate  provision  be  made  in 
the  Convention  or  the  Regulations,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  make  any  administrative  ur 
technical  decisions  which  may  be  necessary, 
with  the  reservation  that  they  be  referred  to 
the  next  Conference. 

Article  25 
(01  If  the  Committee  considers  that  any 
question  should  be'  referred  to  the  Member . 
Governments  for  solution,  it  shall  send  a 
circular  letter  to  their  representatives,  in 
accordance  with  article  VI(6)  of  the  C^'ii- 
ventlon,  requesting  them  to  notify  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  opinion  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments. 

(b)  When  voting  for  or  against  is  evenly 
divided,  the  question  shall  be  deferred  to  the 
next  Conference. 

Article  26 

If  circumstances  preclude  observation  if 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  the  Regulation^, 
the  Committee  shall  make  the  necessary  de- 
cisions and  give  Member  Governments  .in 
immediate  account  of  the  fact. 
Article  27 

I  a)  The  directors  shall  be  elected  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  in  accordance  with 
articles  36  to  47. 

I  b )  The  directors  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election for  a  second  five-year  fjeriod. 

(c)  A  candidate  must  be  less  than  sixty- 
six  years  old  in  the  year  of  his  election  or  re- 
election, 

id)  When  a  director  is  elected  to  nil  a 
vacancy  occurring  between  Conferences,  lil.s 
term  of  office  shall  end  at  the  same  time  u.s 
his  predecessor's  would  have  done  had  !.e 
retained  the  post. 

Article  28 

Tlie  duties  of  the  Directing  Commlttoe 
shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  third 
month  following  that  In  which  the  new 
Directing  Committee  has  been  elected. 

Article  29 
A  director  who  has  been  incapacitated  :cr 
duty  for  six  consecutive  months,  or  other- 
wise for  an  aggregate  of  twelve  months,  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  shall  automatically 
cease  to  be  a  director. 

Article  30 
Each  director  shall  have  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  one  or  mere  branches  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  but  the  Committee  shall 
deliberate  on  all  Important  questions.  If  only 
two  directors  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  decision  cannot  be  postponed 
until  a  full  meeting,  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the   acting  President  shall   preMii: 

Article  31 
The  staff  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Directing  Committee.  It  shai: 
consist  of  technical  and  administrative 
assistants  :tnd  employees,  Tl-.e  staff  shall  :  e 
appointed   by   the   Committee  as   necessary 

PUBLICATIONS 

Article  32 
.\t  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Bureau 
shall  publish  a  report  on  its  actiutles. 

Article  33 

{(j.)  The  Bureau  shall  issue  a  Yearbook 
giving  ail  necessary  information  on  the  hy- 
drographlc offices  of  the  Member  Govern- 
ments and.  insoiar  as  such  information  can 
be  obtained,  on  those  of  other  Governments. 

lb)  The  Yearbook  shall  include  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  official  representatives  desig- 
nated in  accordance  with  Article  16,  and  the 
following  information: 


(1)  A  list  of  Governments  which  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  be- 
tween tlie  date  of  its  creation  and  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention. 

(U)    A  list  of  Member  Governments. 

(M)  A  list  of  Governments  which  Irnve 
denounced  the  Convention  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle XXII.  ^       _ 

(Iv)  A  table  of  tonnages  of  Member  Gov- 
ernments' fleets. 

IV)  A  table  showing  the  shares,  contribu- 
tions and  number  of  votes  ol  the  Member 
Governments. 

Article  34 

(a)  The  Bureau  shall  Issue  two  periodical 
publications:  the  International  Hydro- 
p-aphic  Review  and  the  International  Hy- 
drographlc Bulletin. 

(b)  The  International  Hydrographlc  Re- 
view shall  contain  articles  of  hydrography  and 
allied  sciences  and  techniques,  and  on  any 
other  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the 
Organisation  and  to  the  various  hydrographlc 

•jfflces.  .     „    ,, 

(c)  The  International  Hydrographlc  Bulle- 
tin shall  appear  more  frequently  than  the 
Review,  and  shall  contain  matters  of  the 
moment  and  information  of  a  temporary  or 
urgent  nature.  This  publication  shaii  aiso 
contain  Information  on  work  carried  out 
iiUd  projected  by  Members. 

Article  35 
The  Bureau  shall  issue  special  publications 
on  technical  subjects  of  interest  to  hydro- 
graphic  offices. 

ELECTIONS 

Article  36 
The  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  Con- 
ference In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Articles  V(b),  VI(4)    and  Xi2)    of  the  Con- 
vention. The  election  shall  be  held  by  secret 
ballot  at  the  end  of  the  Conference. 
Article  37 
I  a)  For  the  election  of  the  directors,  each 
Member  Government  shall  have   two  votes; 
those  Governments  which  have  100.000  tons 
of  shipping  or  more  shall  have  supplementary 
votes  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale: 

Supple- 
mentary 

votes 

Gross  tonnage: 

100,00O--199.999 '■ 

500.000-1.999,999     2 


Education  and  Promotions 

5.  Education    (periods,   Including  special- 
ised or  special  qualifications) . 

6.  Languages       (speaking      and      reading 
knowledge) . 


2.000.000-7.999,999    •* 

8,000,000  and  above "^ 

lb)  The  estimates  of  tonnage  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  article  5  of  the  Financial 
Regulations. 

Article  38 

Each  Member  Government  may  nominate 
one  or  more  candidates  who  may  be  of  the 
nationality  of  any  Contracting  Party.  If  pos- 
sible, nominations  should  reach  the  Bureau 
at  least  three  months  before  the  Conference. 
The  list  of  candidates  shall  be  closed  ten 
days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
Article  39 

Every  candidate  should  have  had  consid- 
erable sea  experience  and  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  practical  hydrography  and  nav- 
igation. In  the  elections,  the  technical  and 
administrative  ability  only  of  the  candidates 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  No  par- 
ticular rank  or  other  standing  is  required  of 

them. 

Article  40 

Every  nomination  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  note  giving  the  candidate's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position.  To  facilitate  compari- 
son of  the  candidate's  qualifications  the 
statements  of  service  shall  be  compiled  in  a 
uniform  manner  as  fellows: 
General 

1,  Name. 

2  NationaUty. 

3.  Date  of  birth. 

4.  Titles  and   decorations. 


7.  Promotions. 

Service 

8.  Hydrographlc  service, 
(O)  Sea  service  (periods  and  posts), 
(b)  Shore  service  (periods  and  posts). 

9.  Non-hydrographlc  service. 
(O)    Sea  service   (periods  and  posts), 
(b)   Shore  service  (periods  and  posts). 

Scientific  Activities 

10.  Publications. 

11.  Research  work  and  awards. 

12.  Scientific  societies  (member  of,  past 
and  present). 

Additional  Information 
(Signatures  of  candidate  and  of  forward- 
ing authority.) 

Article  41 

(o)  The  names  of  the  candidates,  with  the 
statements  of  service,  shall  be  published  by 
the  Directing  Committee  as  soon  as  they  are 
received. 

(b)   The  Bureau  shall  collate  the  lists  of 
names  submitted  and  present  them,  together 
with  the  statements  of  service,  to  each  delega- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  Conference. 
Article  42 

(a)  To  register  their  votes  for  ele'^tlng  the 
members  of  the  Directing  Committee,  the 
delegations  shall  inscribe  on  a  number  of 
voting  papers  equal  to  the  number  of  votes 
to  which  each  is  entitled  the  names  of  only 
those  three  candidates  whom  they  wish  to 

elect. 

I  b )  The  three  candidates  Inscribed  on  each 
of  the  voting  papers  must  be  of  different 
nationality. 

(c)  Any  voting  paper  not  completed  in 
strict  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b»  shall  be  nullified. 

Article  43 

la)  Tlie  three  candidates  of  different  na- 
tionality receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  considered  elected. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  candidates 
receiving  an  equal  number  of  votes  making 
It  Impossible  to  fill  the  three  posts  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, a  new  ballot  shall  be  held  to  determine 
the  relative  positions  only  of  those  candidates 
who  obtained  the  same  number  of  votes. 
Article  44 

(O)  When  the  three  directors  have  been 
elected,  a  separate  ballot  shall  be  held  to 
elect  one  of  them  as  President  of  the  Direct- 
ing Committee.  For  this  purpose,  delegations 
shall  inscribe  on  their  allotted  number  of 
voting  papers  the  name  of  the  director  they 
wish    to   make    President. 

(b)  The  number  of  votes  actually  received 
by  each  director  shall  determine  the  order 
in  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  replace 
the  President  elected. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  tie,  a  second  ballot 
shall  be  held  to  determine  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  directors  who  obtained  the  same 
number  of  votes. 

Article  45 

When  voting  has  been  completed,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  shall  Invite  the 
newly-elected  directors  to  take  up  their 
duties  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month 
following  the  month  of  their  election. 
Article  46 

(a  I  It  &  post  of  director  falls  vacant  dur- 
ing the  period  between  two  Conferences  and 
more  than  two  years  before  the  next  Con- 
ference is  due  to  meet,  the  Directing  Com- 
mittee shall  conduct  a  bye-election  by  cor- 
respondence to  fill  the  vacancy. 

(b)  In  such  a  case,  the  Bureau  shall  In- 
vite Member  Governments  to  send  lists  of 
candidates  in  accordance  with  articles  38  to 


40.  On  receipt  of  these  lists  the  election 
shall  be  held  observing  a  procedure  closely 
modelled  on  that  described  in  urtlcles  41 
to  43. 

(0)  On  completion  of  the  above-mentioned 
procedure,  the  Committee  shall  Immediately 
notify  Member  Governments  of  the  result  of 
the  ballot  and  Invite  the  director  elected  to 
take  up  his  duties. 

Article  47 

A  director  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
take  third  place  among  the  directors. 


Financial  RECin-AXiONS 
Article  1 
Tlie  fimuiclal  administration  of  the  Bureau 
sliall  be  effected  In  accordance  with  Uie  pro- 
visions of  articles  V.  VII,  XIV  and  XVI  of 
the  Convention  and  Articles  11  to  14  of  the 
General  Regulations. 

ORDINARY    nt'DCET 

Artichi  2 

(fl)  Tlie  budget  shall  l>e  established  for  live 
years  and  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  gold 
franc  adopted  by  the  International  Monetary 
Convention  of  1885:  namely  1  gold  franc - 
0.290  322  58  gr.  or  0.009  334  086  5  ounces 
troy  of  line  gold. 

(b)  Tlie  financial  year  of  the  Bureau  shall 
coincide  with  the  Gregorian  calendar  year. 

Article  3 
Any  balancing  of  Income  and  expenditure 
shallbe  prohibited  In  the  presenting  of  the 
budget. 

Article  4 

The  annual  contributions  of  Governments 
Parties  to  the  Convention  shall  be  based  on 
the  standard  of  the  gold  franc  as  denned  In 
article  2  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  Bureau-'s 
bank  accounts.  Such  contributions  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  following  rules: 

( 0 )  Elach  Government  shall  subscribe  two 
shares  of  2  000  gold  francs  each; 

lb)  Those  Governments  which  have 
100  000  gross  tons  of  shipping  or  more  shall 
contribute  supplementary  shares  of  the  same 
value  m  accordance  with  the  following  scale: 

Supplementary  shares 
Gross  tonnage:  {2.000  gold  francs  cadi) 

100,000-249,999 - 

250,000-454,999..- 

455,000-719.999- - --- 

720,000-1,049.999 

1,050.000-1.449,999 

1,450.000-1.924.999 

1.925.000-2.479,999 - -        7 

2,480,000-3,119,999 -         8 

3,120,000-3,849.999 9 

3,850,000-4.674,999 JO 

4,675,000-5,599,999 H 

5,600.000-6.629,999 12 

6,630,000-7.769.000 13 

7,770,000-9,024,999- '* 

9,025,000-10,399,999 15 

10,400,000-11.899,999 '6 

11,900,000-13,529,999 - 17 

13,530,000-15,294,999 - 18 

15,295,000-17,199,999 19 

17,200,000-19.249,999 --- 20 

19,250,000-21,449,999 21 

21,450,000-23,804.999 22 

23.805,000-26,319.999 23 

26.320,000-28.999,999 - -      24 

29,000,000  and  above  (maximum) -     25 

Article  5 
In  application  of  the  Convention  and  its 
Regulations,  the  tonnage  figures  of  the  Mem- 
ber Governments  shall  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing to  6/7  of  the  displacement  tonnage  of 
ships  of  war  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  other 
vessels  exceeding  100  tons. 
Article  6 
(a)  The    table    of    tonnages    determining 
the  contributions  of  Governments  shall  be 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  Directing  Com- 
mittee   before    each    ordinary    Conference. 
Twelve  months  before  the  Conference,  the 
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B  .reau  shall  ask  Govermnents  to  supply 
their  tonnage  figures  as  of  1  January  of  the 
year  preceding  that  of  the  Conference.  Six 
months  before  the  Conference  the  Bureau 
shall  distribute  to  Governments  a  revised 
table  of  tonnages. 

(b)  The  table  of  tonnages  and  that  of 
shares,  contributions  and  votes  shall  be  sub- 
muted  to  the  Conference  for  approval,  and 
shall  enter  Into  force  on  1  January  of  the 
year  following  that  of  the  Conference.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  paragraphs  fc)  and 
Id)  below,  these  tables  shall  remain  In  force 
until  31  December  of  the  year  of  the  sub- 
sequent Conference. 

ic)  When  a  Government  desires  to  accede 
to  the  Convention,  it  shall  declare  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  its  fleets.  The  Direct- 
ing Committee  shall  enter  this  amount  in 
the  table  of  tonnages  as  soon  as  accession 
becomes  effective. 

id)  A  Government  wishing  to  amend  Its 
tonnage  figure  as  it  appears  in  the  table  of 
tonnages  must  give  notice  of  the  amended 
tonnage  at  least  6  months  before  the  start 
of  the  next  financial  year. 
Article  7 

Tlie  Principality  of  Monaco  shall  enjoy 
special  treatment.  In  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  it  provides  the  Bureau  with 
premises  free  of  charge,  It  .shall  not  pay  any 
contribution  but  shall  retain  Us  right  of 
vote. 

Article  8 

The  Directing  Committee  shall  draw  up 
the  estimated  budget  and  forward  It  to  the 
Member  Governments  for  examination  by  the 
Finance  Committee  at  least  three  months  in 
idvance  of  the  Finance  Committee's  Session. 
Article  9 

The  Directing  Committee  shall  carry  the 
budget  into  eifect.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  article  11.  the  Directing  Committee  shall 
ensure  that  expenditure  and  commitments 
conform  with  the  budgetary  provisions. 
Article  10 

Transfers  if  credit  from  one  chapter  to 
another  shall  require  authorization  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Article  11 

After  the  close  of  t^e  financial  period  cor- 
responding to  a  budget,  no  further  financial 
obligations  under  it  may  be  incurred.  Out- 
standing obligations  may  be  met  for  a  further 
period  of  three  months.  ,  , 

TREAStJRT WORKING    C.^PlTAIi  ! 

Article  12 
All  Bureau  funds  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Directing  Committee.  No  expen- 
diture exceeding  1  000  ?old  francs  may  be 
incurred  without  the  prior  approval  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Directing  Committee. 
Payments  exceeding  10  000  gold  francs  re- 
quire the  prior  approval  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

Article  13 
I  a)  Governments'  annual  contributions 
to  the  ordinary  budget  as  specified  in  Article 
4  shall  be  due  on  1  January  of  the  corre- 
sponding financial  year.  Payment  must  be 
punctual.  ^ 

( b )  The  rate  of  exchai^e  to  be  applied  Is 
that  on  the  date  of  dispatch  of  the  contribu- 
tion; notice  of  such  date  must  be  promptly 
given  to  the  Bureau. 

Article  14 
A  Government  acceding  to  the  Convention 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  its  contribution  for  that 
vear  only  if  its  accession  takes  effect  before 
i  July.  If  its  accession  takes  effect  on  or  after 
that  date  It  shall  be  liable  only  for  lialf  that 
:■  ritrlbutlon. 

Article  15 
Oi!ti*ancJi:;i;  contributions  shall  be  shown 
in  i  table  annexed  to  the  report  on  financial 
.idmlnlstration   which   Is  submitted   to  the 


Finance  Committee  by  the  Directing  Com- 
mittee. 

Article  16 

The  suspension  of  the  rights  of  a  Member 
Government  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  XV  of  the  Convention  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Directing  Committee  to  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  on  or  shortly  after  1  July 
of  the  year  In  which  a  third  annual  contribu- 
tion would  be  due.  Any  Member  Government 
thus  deprived  of  its  rights  of  membersiiJp 
shall  remain  obligated  to  the  Bureau  for  the 
two  years  contributions  outstanding  at  the 
Xime  of  suspension. 

Article  17 

lai  Any  Member  Government  which  pays 
only  part  of  its  oontrlbuUon  shall  be  given 
two  years  in  which  to  make  good  the  deficit 
starting  from  the  first  notice  given  by  the 
Bureau.  At  the  end  of  this  period  its  rights 
and  benefits  of  membership  stiall  be  sus- 
pended until  the  l>alance  due  is  paid. 

lb)  The  suspension  of  rights  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (a)  above  shall  become 
effective  as  of  1  July  of  the  year  in  which  the 
two-year  period  expires. 

Article  18 

To  ensure  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Bureau,  and  to  avoid  any  treasury  difficul- 
ties, the  Bureau  shall  have  at  its  disposal  a 
working  capital,  the  amount  of  which  shall 
correspond,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
to  not  less  than  half  the  total  annual  contri- 
butions of  Member  Governments. 

RESERVE    nrND 

Article  19 
Tlie  Bureau  shall  have  at  Its  disposal  a 
reserve  fund,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be 
fi.xed  by  the  Conference.  Tliis  fund  is  exclu- 
sively designed  to  enable  the  Organization 
to  meet  extraordinary  expenditure.  It  shall 
only  be  use<l  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

CONTROL 

Article  20 
Every  year  the  Directing  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Member  Governments  a  report 
on  the  financial  administration  over  the  past 
financial  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Direct- 
ing Committee  shall  give  information  on  the 
value  of  the  movable  and  immovable  prop- 
erty of  the  Organization. 

Article  21 
The  external  auditor  designated  under  the 
'^rms  of  article  14  of  the  General  Regula- 
lons  shall  ensure  that  expenditures  are  ap- 
propriate and  conform  to  the  directives  given 
by  the  Conference  and  that  they  are  cor- 
rectly entered  Into  the  books.  Such  auditing 
may  be  carried  o\it  at  any  time. 

DISSOLUTION 

Article  22 
In  the  event  of  dissolution,  the  balance 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
divided  amongst  the  Governments  which  are 
still  Parties  to  the  Convention  on  the  day 
when  the  latter  ceases  to  have  effect.  Any 
credit  balance  shall  be  divided  amongst 
these  Governments  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  their  contributions  since  1921. 
Any  debit  balance  shall  be  divided  amongst 
these  Governments  in  proportion  to  their 
last  annual  contribution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Convention  on  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Organization  can  be  described 
simply  as  a  "status"  treaty.  It  will  give 
international  legal  status  to  a  bureau 
organized  in  1921  on  the  basis  of  statutes. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member 
of  it,  pursuant  to  a  provision  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  since  1922.  The  statutes 
under  which  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau  has  operated  have  now 
been  redrafted  as  a  treaty,  but  our  ob- 


ligations under  it — financial  included — 
are  in  no  way  changed.  Since  1958,  we 
have  designated  the  Bureau  as  a  public 
international  organization  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
Act.  It  was  to  give  similar  status  to  the 
Bureau  in  other  countries,  which  felt 
they  could  not  do  so  unless  the  organiza- 
tion was  based  on  a  treaty,  that  this 
treaty  was  agreed  to.  Briefly,  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  consists  of  improving  nauti- 
cal charts  and  maps  to  make  navigation 
easier  and  safer.  In  essence  the  Bureau 
seiwes  as  a  clearing  house  for  such  ma- 
terial for  the  41  maritime  powers  which 
constitute  its  membership.  Having  the 
legal  status  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion will  make  the  clearance  through 
customs,  for  example,  of  this  material 
easier. 

The  Departments  of  State.  Commerce, 
and  Defense  believe  that  continued  U.S. 
membership  in  this  organization  is 
worthwhile.  For  this  reason,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  recommends 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
on  the  International  Hydrographic  Or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  jjrinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  'Ex.  Rept.  No.  3)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PROVISIONS 

The  convention  gives  treaty  status  to  an 
existing  international  organization  of  41 
members  known  .is  the  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau.  The  convention  confers  on 
the  Bureau  the  legal  attributes  of  an  inter- 
national organization:  jurldiclal  personality 
and  the  right  to  enjoy  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  an  international  organization  in  the 
territory  of  each  member  government. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  make 
navigation  easier  and  safer  throughout  the 
world  by  improving  nautical  charts  and  docu- 
ments. The  objectives  of  the  Organization, 
wliich  Is  consultative  and  technical  In  na- 
ture, are  the  coordination  of  national  hydro- 
graphic  offices  activities,  the  achievement  of 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in  nautical 
charts  and  documents,  the  adoption  of  reli- 
able and  efficient  methods  of  carrying  out 
and  exploiting  hydrographic  surveys,  and  the 
development  of  the  sciences  in  the  field  of 
hydrography  and  the  techniques  employed 
in  descriptive  oceanography. 

The  41  memijers  are  .Argentina.  .^Vustralia. 
BtuTna.  Brazil.  Canada.  Chile,  China  (Tai- 
wan), Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Finland.  France,  West  Germany,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Greece.  Guatemala,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Iceland,  Italv,  Japan.  Korea,  Monaco, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Paraguay.  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal, 
South  Africa.  Spain.  Sweden.  Thailand.  Tur- 
key, United  Arab  Republic,  United  States, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  policymaking  body  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrographic  Bureau  is  the  Confer- 
ence, which  is  composed  of  all  members.  The 
Conference  meets  every  5  years,  e.g..  1967. 
1972.  and  is  attended  by  delegates  from  each 
State  member,  one  delegate  usually  being  the 
head  of  the  State's  hydrographic  office.  Reso- 
lutions are  passed  by  a  majority  vote,  each 
State  having  one  vote,  and  are  advisory  in 
nature. 

The  Conference  elects  a  Directing  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  three  members,  each  of 
a  different  nationality,  to  act  for  it  between 
conferences.  The  United  States  is  now,  and 


has  normally  been,  represented  on  the  Di- 
recting Committee. 

B.^CKGROUND  AND  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  since  1922  pursuant  to  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
.appropriation  Act  of  March  2.  1921. 

In  recasting  in  convention  lorm  the  stat- 
utes under  which  the  Bureau  has  heretofore 
operated,  the  State  Department  has  assured 
tiie  committee   that  'approval   of   this  con- 
vention   by    the    Senate    would    not    extend 
greater  authority  to  the  International  Hydro- 
gi:\phlc  Bureau  nor  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States   of  its  continued  membership 
m  tlie  Organization."  The  1968  budget  of  the 
oreanlzation   is  less  than  $200,000  of  which 
the  U.S.  share,  based  on  tonnage,  is  less  than 
515.000.  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  percent 
.\t    the    public    hearing    on    May    7.    1968. 
moreover,  the  State  Department  representa- 
tive. Mrs.  Eleanor  McDowell  i  whose  prepared 
st.itement    is    appended),    stated    that    the 
United   States   had   been   perfectly   satisfied 
with  the  situation  as  it  was  and  liad  desig- 
nated the  Bureau  as  a  public  international 
iirEranization  under  the  Privileges  and  Immu- 
nities Act.  Some  other  nations,  however,  were 
not  able  to  treat  the  Bureau  as  a  public  In- 
ternational  organization  as  long  as  its  ex- 
istence was  based  on  statutes  instead  of  a 
treaty.  Thus,  the  convention  will  correct  the 
primarily  administrative  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  Bureau.  As  a  practical  matter. 
this  action   will   serve   to  alleviate  problems 
with  customs  clearances  and  excise  levies  en 
tl;e  maps  and  charts  liandled  by  the  Bureau. 
and  matters  of  that  nature. 

.\fter  the  testimony  on  May  7.  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  report  the  convention  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate,  having  been  assured  that 
"tlie  Bureau  has  provided  a  worthwhile 
forum  for  international  cooperation  in  the 
sciences  of  hydrography"  and  that  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  In- 
ternational Hydrographic   Organization. 


Statement  on  the  Convention  on  the  In- 

lernational    hydrographic    organization 

BY    Mrs.    Eleanor    McDowell.    Attorney- 

.■\DvisER.  Department  of  State 

The     Convention     on     the     International 

Hvdrographic   Organization   was   formulated 

at    the    Ninth    International    Hydrographic 

Conference  at  Monaco  in  April-May  1967. 

The  need  to  create  an  International  Hydro- 
grL'.phic  Organization  arises  from  the  jurid- 
ical status  of  the  present  International  Hy- 
drographic Bureau,  not  from  ;;  question  nf 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  or  of 
the  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  member- 
ship in  the  International  Hydrographic 
Bureau. 

The  convention  is  designed  to  provide  a 
•;eaty  basis  for  the  Organization  whereby  it 
c<.n  applv  to  member  states  for  the  granting 
(f  privileges  and  immunities  to  it  as  a  recog- 
nized International  organization,  a  status  de- 
nied to  it  now.  The  approval  of  this  conven- 
tion by  the  Senate  would  not  extend  greater 
riuthoirity  to  the  International  Hydrographic 
Bureau  nor  increase  the  cost  to  the  United 
st:ites  of  its  continued  membership  in  the 
O.'-janlzation. 

The  International  Hydrographic  Bureau. 
ivnich  will  remain  the  executive  body  of  the 
l)roposed  new  international  Organization,  was 
e'^tablished  by  statute  June  21.  1921.  The 
United  States  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  Hvdrographic  Bureau  in  1919  and  offl- 
rially  "joined  the  IHB  on  June  20,  1922.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  357,  66th  Congress.  We 
have  been  continuously  associated  with  the 
organization  since  that  time  and  today  one 
of  the  three  Directors  of  the  Bureau  is  a  re- 
tired American  officer  and  former  deputy 
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commander  of  our  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc 
Office. 

On  May  29.  1958.  we  accorded  the  IHB  the 
privileges  and  immunities  oi  an  international 
organization  under  Executive  Order  10769 
As  most  other  nations  had  Joined  the  Bureau 
bv  less  formal  means  than  our  own,  they  do 
not  regard  it  as  an  organization  qualifying 
for  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
international  organizations  estibllshed  by 
treaty.  Consequently,  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  impeded  by  problems  in- 
volving customs  clearances  and  excise  levle.s 
on  their  charts  and  maps,  difficulties  over 
entry  of  the  personal  etTects  of  Bureau  em- 
ployees. ;ind  equality  of  relations  with  other 
international  organizations. 

This  convention  is.  therefore,  designed  to 
provide  an  assured  legal  status  to  the  In- 
ternation.il  Hydrographic  Organization  under 
recognized  international  law  practices.  It 
will  provide  the  new  Organization,  when  con- 
stituted, the  Juridical  .'■tatus  required  to  re- 
quest from  member  states  the  |)rlvilcges  and 
immunities  normally  granted  to  international 
organizations. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Organization  is  the 
same  as  the  present  Bureau — to  encourage 
coordination  of  liydrographic  work  of  the 
member  states  witli  a  view  to  renciering  navi- 
gation easier  and  safer  throughout  the  world. 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  uniformity,  .'s  far  as 
possible,  in  charts  and  hydrographic  docu- 
ments, to  encourage  the  adoption  of  reliable 
methods  of  carrying  out  hydrographic  sur 
\eys.  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  theory  and  improvement  In  the  practice 
of  the  science  of  hydrography.  The  Organiza- 
tion will  remain  a  technical  consultative  body 
for  its  members  and  subscribers. 

Under  the  new  convention  the  Bureau  will 
continue  its  current  operations.  While  a  small 
organization  of  18  persons.  It  provides  im- 
portant and  needed  services  to  maritime 
powers.  Its  budget.  $195,782  for  1968,  is 
assessed  on  member  states  according  to  the 
registered  tonnage  of  shipping.  The  U.S.  as- 
sessed share  in  1968  is  $14,102—7.94  percent 
of  the  budget. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Senate  approval  of  this 
convention  will  assist  the  International  Hy- 
drographic Bureau,  as  the  executing  agent 
for  the  new  Organization,  to  carry  out  its 
programs  more  effectively.  In  these  days  when 
Interest  in  the  oceans  and  its  (iroperties  is 
becoming  a  greater  concern  to  all  of  us.  a 
more  cHectlve  international  organization  in 
the  hydrography  field  will  be  of  benefit  to 
us  as  a  maritime  nation.  Passage  of  this  con- 
vention will  maintain  the  longstanding  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  this  area  of  in- 
ternational cooperation. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  convention 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  all  its  parliamentary  stages  up 
to  and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive O  will  now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive O  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  i  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  accession  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Convention 
on  the  International  Hydrographic  Organi- 
zation, done  at  Monaco  on  May  3.  1967,  and 
signed  for  the  United  States  on  September 
13,  1967  (Ex.  O,  90th  Congress,  first  sess.i. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  convention — and  it  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote— take  place  at  12:30 
p  m.  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   CONVENTION    FOR    THE 
SAFETY  OP  LIFE  AT  SEA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  C,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Tliere  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  treaty  (Ex.  C.  90th  Cong., 
second  session  > ,  Amendments  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  which  was  lead  the  .second 
time,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention toR  the  Safety  of  Mfj  at  Sea. 
1960— Resolution    A.122iV) 

(  Adopted  on  October  25.  1967 1 

The  As.semdly. 

RECOGNii'iNr.  the  need  to  improve  safety 
ol  life  at  sea. 

NOTING  Article  16ili  of  the  Convention  un 
the  Inter-Goveriimenlal  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization,  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  As.sembly  with  regard  to  regula- 
tions relating  to  maritime  safety. 

Noting  et^rther  that  Article  IX  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sen.  1960  in  paragraphs  (b).  id),  (e). 
(g)  and  (h).  iirovl'des  for  procedures  of 
amendment  involving  participation  of  the 
Organization. 

Having  considered  certain  amendmenu 
to  the  International  Convention  lor  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recommendation  adopted  by  the 
Maritime  Safetv  Committee  at  its  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  sessions,  and  directed  toward 
improvement  of  fire  safety  measures  for  ships, 
of  arrangements  for  life-.savlng  .ippliances 
on  certain  tanker  and  cargo  vessels  and  of 
\TIF  radio-telephony  m  ureas  of  high  traffic 
density,  and  also  directed  toward  improve- 
ment of  requirements  m  relation  to  exemp- 
tion of  novel  tvpes  of  craft  and  in  relation 
to  repair,  modification  and  outfitting  ships. 
Adopts  the  lollowing  six  amendments  to 
the  Kegulatlons  annexed  to  the  International 
Convention  lor  the  Safely  ol  Life  at  Sea, 
1960.  each  of  which  amendments  shall  be 
communicated  for  acceptance  to  Contracting 
Governments  in  accordance  with  Article  IX 
(d)  of  the  Convention: 

(a  I  The  addition  of  a  new  iiaragr.'.ph  (hi 
to  Regulation  4  of  Chapter  I  and  the  designa- 
tion of  existing  Regulation  4  as  paragraph 
(a).  The  text  of  this  amendment  is  at  Annex 
I  to  this  Resolution: 

(bi   The  addition  of  a  new  sub-paragraph 

I  111)  to  paragraph  (a)  of  Regulation  1  of 
Chapter  II.  the  text  of  which  is  at  Annex  II 
to  this  Resolution; 

(c)  The  addition  of  a  Part  H  of  Chapter 

II  (Regulations   92-123   Inclusive),   entitled 
Fire  Protection,  Fire  Detection  and  Fire  Ex- 
tinction   m    Piussenger    Ships",    the    text    of 
which  is  at  Annex  III  to  this  Resolution; 

(d)  The  replacement  of  sub-paragraph  (ID 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  Regulation  64  of  Chapter 
II  by  new  sub-paragraphs  ( ii )  and  (iii». 
and  the  replacement  of  Regulations  64(J) 
and  70  of  Chapter  II  and  Regulations  25  and 
26(a)  (iv)  of  Chapter  III  by  new  Regula- 
tions. The  text  of  this  amendment  appears 
at  Annex  IV  to  this  Resolution; 

le)  The  replacement  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
I  CI  of  Regulation  35  of  Chapter  III  by  new 
paragraphs.  The  text  of  this  amendment  is 
at   .'\nnex   V   to   this   Resolution; 

If  I  The  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  (gl 
to  Regulation  2  of  Chapter  IV.  new  Regula- 
tion 7  bis  and  new  Regulation  15  bis  of  Chap- 
ter IV  and  new  Regulation  18  of  Chapter  V. 
the  text  of  which  is  a'  Annex  VI  to  this 
Resolution. 

Expressed  the  view,  that  after  Part  H  of 
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l^Tti:; 


Chapter  II  comes  into  force,  passenger  ships 
cirrying  not  more  than  36  passengers  shall 
continue  to  comply  with  the  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  Parts  D.  E  and  P  of  Chapter  II  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea.   1960 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organization,  In  conformity  with  Article 
IX(b)ii),  to  communicate,  for  purposes  of 
acceptance,  certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
and  Its  Annexes,  to  all  ContracUng  Govern- 
ments of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  together  with 
copies  to  all  Members  of  the  Organization, 
and 

iNvriES  all  Governments  concerned  to  ac- 
cept each  of  the  amendments  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Annex  I 

RECUL.\TION    4(B) 

The  Administration  may  exempt  any  ship 
which  embodies  features  of  a  novel  icind  from^ 
anv  of  the  provisions  of  Chapters  II.  Ill  and 
IV  of  these  Regulations  the  application  of 
which  might  seriously  Impede  research  into 
the  jlefeiopment  of  such  features  and  their 
Incorporation  in  ships  engaged  on  inter- 
national voyages  Any  such  ship  shall,  how- 
ever, complv  with  safety  requirements  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  Administration,  are 
adequate  for  the  service  for  which  it  is 
Intended  and  are  such  as  to  ensure  the  over- 
all safetv  of  the  ship  and  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  the  Governments  of  the  States  to  be 
visited  bv  the  ship.  The  Administration 
which  allows  any  such  exemption  shall  com- 
municate to  the  Organization  particulars  of 
same  and  the  reasons  therefor,  which  the 
Organization  shall  circulate  to  the  Contract-. 
ing  Governments  for  their  information. 

Annex  n 

REGULATION   1    (A)  1111)1 

A  ship  Which  undergoes  repairs,  altera- 
tions, modifications  and  outfitting  related 
thereto  shall  continue  to  comply  with  at 
least  the  requirements  previously  applica- 
ble to  the  ship  An  existing  ship  in  such  a 
case  shall  not.  as  a  rule,  comply  to  a  lesser 
extent  with  the  requirements  for  a  new  ship 
than  it  did  before.  Repairs,  alterations  and 
modiflcations  of  a  major  character  and  out- 
fitting related  thereto  should  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  new  ship  in  so  far  as  the 
Administration  deems  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. 

Annex  III 

P\k:    H— Fire    Protection.    Firb    Detection 
AND  FiHE  Extinction  in  P.^ssenger  Ships 

REGtXATION    92 

■■  Application 

The  Regulations  in  this  Part  of  the  Chapter 
shall  apolv  to  passenger  ships,  carrying  more 
than  36  passengers,  the  keels  of  which  are 
laid  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  such  Reg- 
ulations come  into  force,  and  replace  in  rela- 
tion to  such  ships  the  provisions  of  Regu- 
lation 31  of  Part  C  and  the  provisions  of 
Parts  D  E.  F  and  G  of  this  Chapter  appli- 
cable to  passenger  ships  the  keels  of  which 
are  laid  on  or  after  26  May  1965. 

RECVL.ATION     93      . 

General  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  Part  Is  to  require  the 
fullest  practicable  degree  of  Are  protection, 
fire  detection  and  are  extinction  in  passenger 
ships.  The  basic  principles  underlying  the 
Regulations  in  this  Part  are : 

^al  division  of  ship  into  main  vertical 
zones  by  thermal  and  structural  boundaries; 

(b)  sieparation  of  accommodation  spaces 
from  the  remainder  of  the  ship  by  thermal 
and  structural  boundaries; 

(c)  restricted  use  of  combustible  mate- 
rials; 


(d)   detection  of  any  fire  In  the  zone  of 

origin; 

(6)   containment  and  extinction  of  any  are 

in  the  space  of  origin; 

(f)  protection  of  means  of  escape  or  ac- 
cess for  fire-fighting: 

( g )  ready  availability  of  Are  extinguishing 
appliances. 

REGULATION     94 

Definitions 

Whenever  the  phrases  defined  below  oc- 
cur throughout  this  Part  of  this  Chapter, 
they  shall  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  definitions: 

(a)  Incombustible  Material  means  a  mate- 
rial which  neither  burns  nor  gives  off  inflam- 
mable vapours  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ignite 
at  a  pilot  flame  or  other  ignition  source  when 
heated  to  approximately  750  C  1 1.382°  F). 
Any  other  material  is  a  -CombUBUble  Mate- 
rial." 

lb)  A  Standard  Fire  Test  is  one  in  which 
specimens  of  the  relevant  bulkheads  or  decks 
axe  exposed  in  a  test  furnace  to  temperatures 
corresponding  approximately  to  the  stand- 
ard time-temperature  curve.  The  specimen 
shall  have  an  exposed  surface  of  not  less  than 
4.65  square  metres  1 50  square  feeti  and 
height  (or  length  of  deck)  of  2.44  metres  (8 
feet)  resembling  as  closely  as  possible  the 
Intended  construcuon  and  including  where 
appropriate  at  least  one  Joint.  The  standard 
time- temperature  curve  is  defined  by  a 
smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  following 
points: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  5 

minutes 538"  C  1 1.000°  F) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  10 

minutes ---  704=  C  ( 1,300°  F) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  30 

minutes   843°  C  1 1.550*  F) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  60 

minutes —  927°  C  (1.700°  P) 

(c)   "A".  "B"  and  "C"  Class  Divisions 

(1)  "A"  Class  Divisions  are  those  divisions 
formed  by  bulkheads  and  decks  which  com- 
plv with  the  following: 

( 1 )  they  shall  be  constructed  of  steel  or 
other  equivalent  material; 

i2i   they  shall  be  suitably  stiffened; 

i3)  they  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  preventing  the  passage  of  smoke 
and  flame  to  the  end  of  the  one-hour  stand- 
ard tire  test; 

1 4)  they  shall  be  insulated  with  approved 
incombustible  materials  such  that  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  unexposed  side  will 
not  rise  more  than  139'  C  I250O  Fi  above 
the  original  temperature.-  nor  will  the  tem- 
perature, at  any  one  point,  including  any 
joint,  rise  more  than  180°  C  i325'  Fi  above 
the  original  temperature,  within  the  time 
listed  below: 


Class  A— 60 
Class  A— 30 
Class  A — 15 
Class  A—  0 


60  minutes 

30  minutes 

15  minutes 

0  minutes 


(5)  the  Administration  may  require  a  test 
of  a  prototype  bulkhead  or  deck  to  ensure 
that  it  meets  the  above  requirements  for 
Integrity  and  temperature  rise. 

till  "B"  Class  Dimsions  are  those  divisions 
formed  by  bulkheads,  decks,  ceilings  or  lin- 
ings which  comply  with  the  following: 

1 1 1  they  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  preventing  the  passage  of  flame  to 
the  end  of  the  first  one  half-hour  of  the 
standard  fire  test; 

(2i  they  shall  have  an  Insulation  value 
such  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  un- 
exposed side  will  not  rise  more  than  139'  C 
1 250'  F)  above  the  original  temperature,  nor 
will  the  temperature  at  any  one  point.  In- 
cluding any  Joint,  rise  more  than  225'  C 
i405»  Fi  above  the  original  temperature, 
within  the  time  listed  below: 

Class  B — 15     15  minutes 
Class  B —  0       0  minutes 

(3 1   they  shall  be  constructed  of  approved 


incombustible  materials  and  all  materials 
entering  into  the  construction  and  erection 
of  "B"  Class  divisions  shall  be  incombustible. 
(4)  the  Administration  may  require  a  test 
of  a  prototype  division  to  ensure  that  it 
meets  the  above  requirements  for  integrity 
and  temperature  rise. 

Uii)  "C"  Class  Divisions  shall  be  con- 
structed of  approved  incombustible  mate- 
rials. They  need  meet  no  requirements  rel,.- 
tlve  to  the  passage  of  smoke  and  flame  ni  r 
the  limiting  of  temperature  rise. 

(d)  Continuous  "B"  Class  Ceilings  or  Liu- 
nigs  are  those  "B"  Class  ceilings  or  lining? 
which  terminate  only  at  an  "A"  or  "B"  Class 
division. 

(ei  Steel  or  Other  Equivalent  MatCDal 
Where  the  words  "steel  or  other  equlvalcn- 
material"  occur,  'equivalent  material"  mean- 
any  material  which,  by  Itself  or  due  to  in- 
sulation provided,  has  structural  and  Intep- 
rlty  properties  equivalent  to  steel  at  the  eiKl 
of  the  applicable  fire  exposure  to  the  stand- 
ards Are  test  le.g.  aluminum  alloy  with  ..p- 
propriate  insulation  t . 

(f)  Low  flame  spread  means  that  the  sur- 
face thus  described  will  adequately  restr:c- 
the  spread  of  flame,  this  being  determined  •• 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration  by  .m 
established  test  procedure. 

ig)  .Ifain.  Vertical  Zones  are  those  section.- 
into  which  the  hull,  superstructure,  anu 
deckhouses  are  divided  by  "A"  Class  divi- 
sions, the  mean  length  of  which  on  any  'ii. 
deck  does  not  in  general  exceed  40  aietr' 
(131  feet). 

(hi  Accoimnodation  Spaces  are  those  usci 
for  public  spaces,  corridors,  lavatories,  cabin- 
offices,  crew  quarters,  barber  shops,  isolatcfi 
pantries  and  lockers  and  similar  spaces 

(I)   Public    Spaces    are    those   portions 
the  accommodation  which  are  used  for  hail: 
dining   rooms,   lounges    and   similar    perm;- 
nently  enclosed  spaces. 

{])  Service  Spaces  are  those  used  for  cal- 
leys,  main  pantries,  stores  i  except  Isolate'! 
pantries  and  lockers  i ,  mail  and  specie  room- 
workshops  other  than  those  forming  part  •■:: 
machinery  .spaces,  and  similar  spaces  an:. 
trunks  to  such  spaces. 

( k  I  Cargo  Spaces  are  all  spaces  used  if  r 
cargo  ( including  cargo  oil  tanks  i  and  trunks 
to  sucli  spaces. 

(1)  Special  Category  Space-!  are  those  en- 
closed spaces  above  or  below  the  bulkhead 
deck  Intended  for  the  carriage  of  motor  ve- 
hicles with  fuel  in  their  tanks  for  their  own 
propulsion,  into  and  from  which  such  ve- 
hicles can  be  driven  and  to  which  passengers 
have  access. 

(mi  Machinery  Spaces  are  all  machinery 
spaces  of  Category  A  and  all  other  spaces 
containing  propelling  machinery,  boilers, 
oil  fuel  units,  steam  and  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  generators  and  major  elec- 
trical machinery,  oil  filling  stations,  refrig- 
erating, stabilizing,  ventilation  and  air  con- 
ditioning machinery,  and  similar  spaces;  and 
trunks  to  such  spaces. 

in)    Machinery   Spacer  of  Category   A   are 
all  spaces  which  contain  internal  combustion 
type  machinery  used  either 
"  ( 1 )   for  main  propulsion,  or 

(2)   for   other    purposes    where   such   nut- 
chinery  has  in  the  aggregate  a  total  power 
of  not  less  than  500  b.h.p., 
or  which  contain  any  oil-flred  boile-  or  oil 
fuel  unit;  and  trunks  to  such  spaces. 

10)  Oil  Fuel  Unit  means  the  equipment 
used  for  the  preparation  of  oil  fuel  for  de- 
li-erv  to  an  oil  fired  boiler,  or  equipment 
used"  for  the  preparation  for  delivery  oi 
heated  oil  to  an  internal  combustion  engine. 
and  includes  any  oil  pressure  pumps,  filters 
and  heaters  dealing  with  oil  at  a  pressure 
more  than  18  kilogrammes  per  square  centi- 
metre (25  pounds  per  square  inch  >   gauge 

(p)  Control  Stations  are  those  spaces  in 
which  ship's  radio  or  main  navigating  equip- 
ment or  the  emergency  source  of  power  is 
located  or  where  the  fire  recording  or  fire 
control  equipment  is  centralized. 


iq)  Roonts  Containing  Furniture  and  Fur- 
nishings of  Restricted  Fire  Risk.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter,  rooms 
containing  furniture  and  furnishings  of  re- 
stricted fire  risk  (Whether  cabins,  public 
spaces,  offices  or  other  types  of  accommoda- 
tion)  are  those  in  which: 

( i )  all  case  furniture  such  as  desks,  ward- 
robes, dressing  tables,  bureaux,  dressers,  Is 
constructed  entirely  ot  approved  incom- 
bustible materials,  except  that  a  combustible 
veneer  not  e.KCpeding  2.0  millimetres  lone 
twelfth  inch)  may  be  used  on  the  working 
surface  of  such  articles; 

(11)  all  free  standing  furniture  such  as 
chairs,  sofas,  tables,  is  constructed  with 
irames  of  incombustible  materials; 

(ill)  all  draperies,  curtains  and  other 
suspended  textile  materials  have,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administration,  quali- 
ties of  resistance  to  the  propagation  of 
flame  not  Inferior  to  those  of  wool  welgh- 
:iig  0.8  kilogrammes  per  square  metre  (24 
ounces  per  square  yard) ; 

(iv)  all  floor  coverings  have,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Administration,  qualities  of 
resistance  to  the  propagation  of  flame  not 
.ni'.'rlor  to  tho^e  of  an  equivalent  wotjlen 
material  used  for  the  same  purpose;  and 

I  v )  all  exposed  surfaces  of  bulkheads,  lin- 
ings and  ceilings  have  low  ilame  spread 
.  haracterlstlcs. 


REGt'LATION    9S 

structure 
The  hull,  buperstructure.  structural  bulk- 
lie. ids,  decks  and  deckhouses  shall  be  con- 
tructed  of  steel  or  other  equivalent  ma- 
terial. For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  de- 
iinition  of  steel  or  other  equivalent  ma- 
:erlal  as  given  in  Regulation  94(e)  of  this 
Chapter,  the  "applicable  Are  exposure"  shall 
l)e  according  to  the  integrity  and  insulation 
standards  given  in  the  tables  of  Regulation 
'J8  of  this  Chapter.  As  an  example,  where 
divisions  such  as  decks  or  sides  and  ends  of 
deckhouses  are  permitted  to  have  B-O  flre 
integrity,  the  "applicable  fire  exposure"  shall 
De  line  half-hour. 

Provided  that  in  cases  where  any  part  of 
•he  structure  is  of  aluminium  alloy,  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  shall  apply: 

a)  The  insulation  of  aluminium  alloy 
components  of  "A"  or  "B"  Class  divisions, 
except  structure  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
.Administration  is  non-load-bearlng,  shall  be 
such  that  the  temperature  of  the  structural 
core  does  not  rise  more  than  200  C  (360° 
F)  above  the  ambient  temperature  at  any 
time  during  the  applicable  fire  exposure  to 
the  standard  tire  test. 

.b)  Special  atention  shall  be  given  to  the 
insulation  of  aluminium  alloy  components 
of  columns,  stanchions  and  other  struc- 
tural members  required  to  support  lifeboat 
,'md  liferaft  stowage,  launching  and  em- 
barkation areas,  and  "A"  and  "B"  Class 
ulvlslons  to  ensure : 

li)  that  for  such  members  supporting 
lifeboat  and  liferaft  areas  and  "A"  Class 
divisions  the  temperature  rise  limitation 
specified  in  paragraph  (ai  of  this  Regula- 
:ic)n  shall  apply  at  the  end  of  one  hour;  and 
ill)  that  for  such  members  required  to 
support  "B"  Class  divisions,  the  tempera- 
ture rise  limitation  specified  in  paragraph 
I  a)  of  this  Regulation  shall  apply  at  the 
end  of  one  half-hour. 

(c)  Crowns  and  casings  of  machinery 
spaces  of  Category  A  shall  be  of  steel  con- 
struction adequately  insulated  and  open- 
ings therein,  if  any,  shall  be  suitably  ar- 
ranged and  protected  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire. 

REGULATION     96 

Main  vertical  sones  and  horizontal  -ones 
(a)    The   hull,   superstructure   and    deck- 
houses shall  be  subdivided  into  main  vertical 
zones  by  "A"  Class  divisions.  Steps  and  re- 
cesses shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  but  where 


they  are  necessary,  they  shall  also  be  '"A" 
Class  divisions.  These  divisions  shall  have 
insulation  values  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable tables  in  Regulation  98  of  this 
Chapter. 

(b)  As  far  as  practicable,  the  bulkheads 
forming  the  boundaries  of  the  main  vertical 
zones  above  the  bulkhead  deck  shall  be  in 
line  with  watertight  subdivision  bulkheads 
situated  Immediately  below  the  bulkhead 
dock 

(c)  such  bulkheads  shall  extend  from  deck 
to  deck  and  to  the  shell  or  other  boundaries. 

(d)  Where  a  main  vertical  zone  is  subdi- 
vided by  horizontal  "A"  Class  divisions  Into 
horizontal  zones,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  appropriate  barrier  between  sprin- 
klered  and  non-sprluklered  zones  of  the  ship 
the  divisions  shall  extend  between  adjacent 
main  vertical  zone  bulkheads  and  to  the  shell 
or  fxtf-rlor  boundaries  ol  the  ship  and  shall 
be  insulated  in  accordance  with  the  lire  in- 
sulation and  integrity  values  given  In  Titble 
3  ol  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter. 

(e)  On  ships  designed  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  automobile  or  railroad  car  femes, 
where  the  provision  of  main  vertical  zone 
bulkheads  would  defeat  the  purpose  for 
which  the  ship  is  Intended,  equivalent  means 
for  controlling  and  limiting  a  fire  shall  be 
substituted  and  .specifically  approved  by  the 
.Administration. 

Provided  that  in  a  ship  with  special  cate- 
gory spaces,  any  such  space  shall  comply 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  Regulation 
108  of  this  Chapter,  and  in  so  lar  as  such 
compliance  would  be  inconsistent  with  com- 
pliance with  other  requirements  of  this  Part 
of  this  Chapter,  the  requirements  of  Regula- 
tion 108  shall  prevail. 

REGULATION     97 

Bulkheads  within  a  main  vertical  zone 

(a)  All  bulkheads  which  are  not  required 
to  be  "A"  Class  divisions  shall  be  at  least  "B" 
Class  or  "C"  Class  divisions  as  prescribed  in 
the  tables  in  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter. 
All  such  divisions  may  be  faced  with  combust- 
ible materials  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Regulation  105  of  this  Chapter. 

(b)  All  corridor  bulkheads  where  not  re- 
quired to  be  "A"  Class  shall  be  "B"  Class  divi- 
sions which  shall  extend  from  deck  to  deck 
except: 

(1)  when  continuous  "B"  Class  ceilings 
and  or  linings  are  fitted  on  both  sides  ol 
the  bulkhead,  the  portion  of  the  bulkhead 
behind  the  continuous  ceiling  or  lining  shall 
oe  of  material  which  in  thickness  and  com- 
position is  acceptable  in  the  construction 
of  "B"  Class  divisions  but  v/hich  .shall  be  re- 
quired to  meet  "B"  Class  integrity  standards 
only  in  so  far  as  is  reasonable  and  practicable 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administration. 

(il)  m  the  case  of  a  ship  protected  by  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system  complying  with 
the  provisions  ol  Regulation  120  of  this 
Chapter,  the  corridor  biilkheads  of  '  B"  Class 
materials  may  terminate  at  a  ceiling  in  the 
corridor  provided  such  a  celling  is  of  ma- 
terial which  In  thickness  and  composition  is 
acceptable  in  the  construction  of  "B"  Class 
divisions.  Notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter,  such  bulk- 
heads and  ceilings  shall  be  required  to  meet 
"B"  Class  integrity  standards  only  in  so  far 
as  Is  reasonable  and  practicable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Admiuistr.uion  All  doors  and 
frames  in  such  bulkheads  shall  be  of  in- 
combustible materials  and  shall  be  con- 
structed and  erected  so  p.s  to  provide  sub- 
stantial flre  resistance  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administration. 

(c)  All  bulkheads  required  to  be  "B"  Class 
divisions,  except  corridor  bulkheads,  shall 
extend  from  deck  to  deck  and  to  the  shell 
or  other  boundaries  unless  continuous  '  B" 
Class  ceilings  and^or  linings  are  fitted  on 
both  sides  of  the  bulkhead  in  which  case 
the  bulkhead  may  terminate  at  the  contin- 
uous celling  or  lining. 


REGULATION    98 

Fire  integrity  of  bulkheads  and  decks 

(a)  In  addition  to  complying  with  the  spe- 
cific provisions  for  fire  integrity  oi  bulk- 
heads and  decks  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Regulations  of  this  Part,  the  minimuni  fire 
integrity  of  all  bulkheads  and  decks  shall 
be  as  prescribed  in  Tables  1  to  4  in  this 
Regulation.  Where,  due  to  any  particular 
structural  arrangements  m  the  ship,  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  determining  from  the 
Uibles  the  minimum  fire  liitegrlty  value  "f 
any  divisions,  such  values  shall  be  deUT- 
mined  to  the  sailslactlon  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  The  following  requirements  sliull 
govern  application  ol  the  tables: 

(1)  Table  1  .shall  apply  to  bulklicads 
bounding  mum  vertical  zones  or  liorlzonuil 
zones 

Table  2  shall  apply,  to  bulkheads  not 
bounding  main  vertical  zones  nor  horizon- 
tal zones. 

Table  3  .vhall  apply  to  decks  forming  steps 
In  main  vertical  zones  or  bounding  hori- 
zontal zones. 

Table  4  shall  apply  to  decks  not  forming 
.steps  in  main  vertical  zones  nor  ijoundlng 
horizontal  zones. 

(li)  For  the  purpose  of  dftermiuing  the 
.ipi)roprlate  lire  liui-grity  standards  to  be  ap- 
plied to  boundaries  between  adjacent  spaces, 
such  spaces  are  classified  according  to  their 
lire  risk  as  sliown  in  Categories  ili  to  (141 
below.  Where  toe  contents  and  use  ol  a  space 
are  such  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  Its  classl- 
ilcatlon  (or  the  purpose  oi  this  Regulation. 
It  shall  be  treated  as  a  space  •.viihin  the 
relevant  category  ha\1ng  the  most  stringe.'U 
boundary  requirements.  The  title  <j1  each 
category  Is  intended  to  be  typical  rather  than 
restrictive.  The  number  m  parentheses  pre- 
ceding each  category  reiers  to  the  applicable 
column  or  row  number  in  the  tables. 

( 1 )  Control  stations: 

Spaces  contairnng  emergency  sources  of 
jxjwer  and  lighting 

Wheelhouse  and  chartroom 

Spaces  containing  the  siiip's  radio  i-qiup- 
ment 

Fire  control  and  recording  stations 

Control  room  lor  propelling  machinery 
wnen  located  outside  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery Hpace 

Spaces  containing  centralized  fire  alarm 
equipment 

Spaces  containing  centralized  emergency 
public  address  system  stations  aiiu  equip- 
ment 

(2)  Staincays: 

Interior  suiirways.  lifts  and  esc.ilators 
lotlier  than  those  whiSly  contained  within 
the  machinery  spaces)  lor  passengers  .tnd 
crew  and  enclosures  thereto 

In  this  connection,  a  stairway  which  is 
enclosed  at  only  one  level  shall  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  space  from  which  it  is  not 
separated  by  a  flre  door 

(3)  Corridors: 

Passenger  and  crew  corridors 

(4)  Lifeboat  and  liferaft  handling  and 
embarkation  stations: 

Open  deck  spaces  :ind  enclosed  promenades 
:orming  lifeboat  and  liferaft  embarkation 
and  lowering  stations 

( 5 )  Open  deck  spaces : 

Open  deck  spaces  and  enclosed  promenades 
clear  of  lifeboat  and  liferaft  Wmbarkailon  and 
lowering  stations 

Air  space  (the  space  outside  superstruc- 
tures and  deckhouses) 

(6)  Accommodation  ':paces  of  minor  fire 
risk: 

Cabins  containing  iurnlture  .iiid  lurnish- 
ings  of  restricted  fire  risk 

Public  spaces  c-ontalnlng  furniture  and 
furnishings'  of  restricted  hre  risk  and  having 
a  deck  area  of  itcs  than  50  square  metres 
1 540  square  feet) 

Offices  and  dispensaries  containhiE'  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  ol  restricted  fire  risk 
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(7)  Accommodation  spaces  a/  moderate 
fire  risk: 

Same  as  (6)  above  but  containing  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  of  other  than  tesirlcted 
fire  rlslc  ' 

Public  spaces  containing  furniture  and 
furnishings  of  restricted  fire  risk  and  having 
a  deck  area  of  50  square  metres  (540  square 
feet)  and  greater 

Isolated  lockers  and  small  storei'ooms  In 
accommodation  spaces 

Sales  shops 

Motion  picture  projection  and  film  stow- 
age rooms 

Diet  kitchens   (containing  no  open  flame) 

Cleaning  gear  lockers  i  in  which  inflam- 
mable   liquids   are   not  stowed  i 

Laboratories  (in  which  inflammable  liquids 
are  not  stowed  i 

Pharmacies 

Small  drying  rooms  (having  a  deck  area 
of  4  square  metres  |43  square  feet)   or  less) 

Specie  rooms 

(8)  Accommodation  spaces  of  greater  fire 
risk: 

Public  spaces  containing  furniture  and 
furnishings  of  other  than  restricted  fire  risk 
and  having  a  deck  area  of  50  square  metres 
(540  square  feet)  and  greater  i 

Barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors 

(9)  Sanitary  and  similar  spaces: 
Communal     sanitary     facilities,     showers, 

baths,  water  closets,  etc.  j 

.Small  laundry  rooms 

Indoor  swimming  pool  area  | 

Operating  rooms 

Isolated  serving  pantries  In  accom|modation 
spaces 

Private  sanitary  facilities  shall  Ije  consid- 
ered a  portion  of  the  space  in  whlci  they  are 
located 

{ 10)  Tanks,  voids  and  aiixiliary  machinery 
spaces  having  little  or  no  fire  nsk: 

Water  tanks  forming  part  of  the  ship's 
structure 

Voids  and  cofferdams 

.■\uxiliary  machinery  spaces  which  do  not 
contain  machinery  having  a  pressure  lubri- 
cation system  and  where  storage  of  combusti- 
bles is  prohibited,  such  as:  ventilation  and 
air  conditior  ing  rooms;  windlass  room,  steer- 
ing gear  room;  stabilizer  equipment  room; 
electrical  propoulsion  motor  room;  rooms 
containing  section  switchboards  and  purely 
electrical  equipment  other  than  ollfilled  elec- 
trical transformers  i  above  lOkVA):  shaft 
alleys  and  pipe  tunnels;  spaces  for  pumps 
and  refrigeration  machinery  inot.  handling 
or  using  Inflammable  liquids) 

Closed  trunks  sening  tlie  spaces  listed 
above 

Other  closed  trunics  such  its  pipejand  cable 
t.-unks  : 

(111    Auxiliary     machinery     spates,     cargo 


spaces,  special  category  spaces,  cargo  and 
other  oil  tanks  and  other  similar  spaces  of 
moderate  fire  risk: 

Cargo  oil  tanks 

Cargo  holds,  trunkways  and  hatchways 

Refrigerated  chambers 

Ol!  fuel  tanks  i  where  installed  in  a  sepa- 
rate space  with  no  machinery) 

Shaft  alleys  and  pipe  tunnels  allowing 
storage  of  combustibles  . 

Auxiliary  machinery  spaces  as  In  Category 
(10)  which  contain  nvachinery  having  a 
pressure  lubrication  system  or  where  storage 
of  combustibles  is  permitted 

OH  fuel  filling  stations 

Spaces  containing  oll-fllled  electrical 
transformers  (above  lOkVA) 

Spaces  containing  turbine  and  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  driven  auxiliary  generators 
and  small  Internal  combustion  engines  up 
to  150  h.p.  driving  emergency  generators, 
sprinkler,  drencher  or  fire  pumps,  bilge 
pumps,  etc. 

Special  category  spaces  (Tables  1  and  3 
only  apply) 

'  Closed  trunks  serving  the  spaces  listed 
above 

(12)    Machinery  spaces  and  main  galleys: 

Main  propelling  machinery  rooms  (other 
than  electric  propulsion  motor  rooms)  and 
boiler  rooms 

Auxiliary  machinery  spaces  other  than 
those  in  Categories  (10)  and  (11)  which  con- 
tain internal  combustion  machinery  or 
other  oil-burning,  heating  or  pumping  units 

Main  galleys  and  annexes 

Trunks  and  casings  to  the  spaces  listed 
above      l\ 

(13>  ^orerooms,  workshops,  pantries,  etc.: 

MainNplntries  not  annexed  to  galleys 

Main  n^ndry 

Large  drying  rooms  (having  a  deck  area 
of  more  than  4  square  metres  (43  square 
feet)  ) 

Miscellaneous  stores 

Mail  and  baggage  rooms 

Garbage  rooms 

Workshops  ( not  part  of  machinery  spaces, 
galleys,  etc.) 

(14)  Other  spaces  in  which  inflammable 
liquids  are  stowed: 

Lamp  rooms 

Paint  rooms 

Storerooms  containing  Inflammable  liq- 
uids ( including  dyes,  medicines,  etc.) 

Laboratories  (in  which  inflammable  liq- 
uids are  stowed) 

(iii)  Where  a  single  value  is  shown  for  the 
fire  integrity  of  a  boundary  between  two 
spaces,  that  value  shall  apply  in  all  cases. 

(iv)  In  determining  the  applicable  fire  In- 
tegrity standard  of  a  boundary  between  two 
spaces  within  a  main  vertical  zone  or  hori- 


zontal zone  which  is  not  protected  by  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  Regulation  120  of  this 
Chapter  or  between  such  zones  neither  of 
which  is  so  protected,  the  higher  of  the  two 
values  given  in  the  tables  shall  apply. 

(V)  In  determining  the  applicable  fire  in- 
tegrity standard  of  a  boundary  between  two 
spaces  within  a  main  vertical  zone  or  hori- 
zontal zone  which  Is  protected  by  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  Regulation  120  of  this  Chapter 
or  between  such  zones  both  of  which  are  >u 
protected,  the  lesser  of  the  two  values  gi\en 
in  the  tables  shall  apply.  In  instances  where 
a  sprinklered  zone  and  a  non-sprinklered 
zone  meet  within  accommodation  and  serv- 
ice spaces,  the  higher  of  the  two  values  given 
in  the  table  shall  apply  to  the  division  be- 
tween the  zones. 

(vi)  Where  adjacent  spaces  are  in  the  same 
numerical  category  and  the  superscript  1  ap- 
pears in  the  tables,  a  bulkhead  or  deck  be- 
tween such  spaces  need  not  be  fitted  if 
deemed  unnecessary  by  the  Administration. 
For  exiunple.  in  Category  (12)  a  bulkhead 
need  not  be  required  between  a  galley  una 
its  annexed  pantries  provided  the  pantrv 
bulklteads  and  decks  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  galley  boundaries.  A  bulkhead  is.  how- 
ever, required  between  a  galley  and  a  ma- 
chinery space  even  though  both  spaces  .J'e 
in  Category  (12). 

(vii)  Where  the  superscript  2  api>ears  in 
the  tables,  the  lesser  insulation  value  may  be 
permitted  only  if  at  least  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing spaces  IS  protected  by  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  120  of  this  Chapter. 

(viil)  Nothwithstanding  the  provisions  o: 
Regulation  97  of  this  Chapter,  there  are  no 
special  requirements  for  material  or  integrity 
of  boundaries  where  only  a  dash  appears  ;n 
the  tables. 

( ix)  The  .Administration  shall  determine  m 
respect  of  Category  (5)  spaces  whether  the 
insulation  values  in  Table  1  or  2  shall  appU 
to  ends  of  deckhouses  and  superstruclurc.v 
and  whether  the  Insulation  values  in  Table  3 
or  4  shall  apply  to  weather  decks.  In  no  case 
shall  the  requirements  of  Category  (5)  of 
Tables  1  to  4  necessitate  enclosvire  of  spaces 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administration 
need  not  be  enclosed 

ic)  Continuous  "B"  Class  ceilings  or  lin- 
ing, wholley  or  in  part,  to  the  required  Insul.i- 
or  bulkheads,  may  be  accepted  as  contribut- 
ing wholly  or  m  part,  to  the  required  insula- 
tion and  integrity  of  a  division. 

(d)  In  approving  structural  fire  protection 
details,  the  .Administration  shall  have  regard 
to  the  risk  of  heat  transmission  at  Intersec- 
tions and  terminal  points  of  required  thermal 
barriers. 


TABLE  1. -BULKHEADS  BOUNDING  MAIN  VERTICAL  ZONES  OR  HORIZONTAL  ZONES 


Spaces 


(1)  Control  stations 
(?)  Stairways 


(3)  Corridors- 


(1) 


A-60 


(2) 


A-30 
'A  0 


(3) 


W 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9)         (10)         (11)        (12)        (13)        (14) 


A-30 
A-0 


A-0 
A-0 


A-0         A-0 


A-0 
A-0 


A-0 


A-60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 


(4)  Lifeboat  and  liferaft  handling  and  embarkafon  stations -. A 

(5)  Open  deck  spaces  

(6)  Accommodation  spaces  at  minor  fire  risk. 

(7)  Accommodation  spaces  ot  moderate  fire  risi - A-30 

'^  A-0 


0 
A-0 
A-15 
A-0 


A-60 

A-30 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 


A-60 

A-60 

A-15 

A-30 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 


A-0 
A-0 


A-0 
A-0 


A-60 
A-30 


A-60 
A-60 


A-0 


A-0 


A-30       A-60 


A-0 
A-0 
A-0 


A-0 
A-0 
A-0 


A-0 


A-0 


(8)  Accommodation  spbces  ol  greater  fire  risk , , A-60 

'  A-15 


A-0 


A-0 


A-0 


A-0 


A-0 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 

A-0 


A-0 


(9)  Sanitary  and  similar  spaces 

(10)  Tanks,  voids,  and  auxiliary  machinery  spaces  hawing  little  or  no  ' 

fire  nsk  ""0 

(11)  Auxiliary    nidc'iinery    spaces,    cargo    spaces,    special    category 

spaces,  cargo  and  other  oil  tanks  and  other  similar  spaces  ol 

moderate  fire  risk . - "-" 

(12)  Machinery  spaces  and  mam  galleys J. - 


A-60 

A-0 

A-30 

'a-60  ' 

A  60 

'a-0  ■■ 

A-0 


A-^O 
A-60 


(13)  Storerooms,  workshops,  pantries,  etc I 

(U)  Other  spaces  in  which  inflammable  liquids  are  stowed. 


A-60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 


A-0 
A-30 
A-15 
A-0 


A-60 
A-60 

A-60 

A  60 

A-t' 
A-3a 

A-60 

A-60 

A-0 

A-0 


A-60 
A-60 

A-30 
A-60 
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Spaces  (1)         <2)         (3)         (4)         (5) 

"(JTcontrol  stations -                                                 BO        A-0        AO  AO        At) 

(2)  Stairways..  ^-'         ^''  *"         ^-' 

(3)  Corridors                                                                         ■     *'  g_Q 

(4)  Lifeboat  and  liteiatt  handling  and  embarkation  stations 

(5)  Open  deck  space      

<6)  Accommodation  spaces  of  minor  lire  risk - 

(7)  Accommodation  spaces  of  moderate  lire  risk 

(8)  Accommodation  spaces  ol  greater  fire  risk 

(9)  Sanitary  and  similar  spaces r--   ,-.:, 

(10)  Tanks,  voids  and  auxiliary  machinery  spaces  having  little  or  no 

fire  risk  --•    .- 

(11)  Auxiliary  machinery  spaces,  cargo  spaces,  cargo  and  other  oil 

tanks  and  other  similar  spaces  ol  moderate  fire  risk  

(12)  fVlachinery  spaces  and  main  galleys  -.   .   .   

(13)  Storerooms,  workshops,  pantries,  etc .- 

(14)  Other  spaces  in  which  inflammable  liquids  are  stowed... 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(1?) 

(13)  • 

(14) 

A«0 

A  60 

A  60 

A  (1 

A  0 

A  60 

A*0 

A  6') 

A  6U 

A  0 

A   15 
A-0 

A-30 
A-0 

A  II 

A  0 

A  15 

A  30 

A   15 

A  '. 

A  10 

B  0 

B  15 

B-15 

B  U 

■  A  0 

A  15 

A  30 

A  '1 

A  30 
A  0 

8  0 

B-0 

A  0 

A  0 

A  0 

A  0 

At) 

A  0 

A  15 

Ad 

A  15 
A  0 

A  0 

A-0 

A  0 

A  0 

A  0 

A  (I 

A  0 

A  0 

AG 

6  0 

B-0 

B-0 

B-0 

B  0 

B  0 

B  0 

B  15 

B  15 

BO 

A  0 

A  lb 

A  30 

A  0 

A  3(1 

C 

C 
B  15 

C 
B  15 

C 
BO 

A  0 

A  0 
A   15 

A  60 

A  15 

A  0 
A«0 

c 

C 

C 

A  U 

A  1) 

A  15 

8  15 

B-0 

A  0 

A  30 

A*0 

A   15 

A  60 

C 

C 

A  0 

A  ') 

A  15 



C 

A  0 

A-U 

A  0 

A  (J 

A-U 

A  n 

A  0 
A  0 

A  0 
A  0 
A  0 

A  U 
A  0 

A  11 

A  ■) 

A  11 

A  30 
A  15 
A  60 
A  0 
A  30 
A  15 

TABLE  3.-0ECKS  FORMING  STEPS  IN  MAIN  VERTICAL  ZONES  OR  BOUNDING  HORIZONTAL  ZONES 


Space  below 


(1) 


(1)  Control  stations. 

(2)  Staitways 


(3)  Corridors. 


A-60 

A-15 


(2) 


A-60 

A-0 


(4)  Lifeboat  and  liferaft  handling  and  embarkation  stations. 

(5)  Open  deck  spaces...   .  

(6)  Accommodation  spaces  nl  minor  f're  risk 

(7)  Accommodation  spaces  ot  moderate  fire  risk 

(8)  Accommodation  spaces  ot  greater  fire  risk 


A-30       A-0 


(9)  Sanitary  and  simil.nr  spaces ..■--■....- —     ' 

(13)  Tanks,  voids,  and  auxiliary  machinery  spaces  havi-,g  little  or  no 
fire  risk.  ,     . 

(11)  Auxiliary  machinery  spaces,  cargo  spaces,  special  category  spaces, 

cargo  and  other  oil  tanks  and  other  similar  spaces  of  moderate 
tire  risk, 

(12)  Machinery  spaces  and  mam  galleys 

(13)  Storerooms,  workshops,  pantries,  etc..  

(H)  Other  spaces  in  which  inflammables  ate  stowed 


A-0 
A-0 
A-60 

A-60 

A-fiO 

A-0 
A-0 


A-0 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 

A-60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 


(3) 


A-30 
A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 


(4) 


A-0 
A  0 

A-0 

A-0 
A  0 
A-0 

A  15  ' 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 


(5) 


A-0 
A-0 

A-0 

A-n 

A-0 
A-0 


(6) 


A-i: 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 
A-0 
A-0 


Space  above 
(7) 


(8) 


A-C 

A  0 

A-fl 
A  0 


A-60        A-«0        A-60        A  60        A  0 


A-60 
A-60 

A-60 


A-60 
A-60 
A-15 
A-60 


A-*0 
A-30 
A-0 
A-60 


A-60 

A-15 


A  <l 
A-0 


A-60        A  0 


A-15 
A-0 
A-30 
A-0 

A-0 
A-0 

A-30 

A-4J 

A-60 
A-15 
A-0 
A-60 


A  30 

A-15 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 

A  0 

A-15 

A-0 

A  30 

A  0 

A-60 

A-15 

A-Q 

Afl 

A-60 
A-15 

A-60 
A-30 
A-0 
A-60 


A-60 

A-15  U 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-30 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 

A  60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 

A  60 
A-15 

A-60 
A-fcO 
A-15 
A-60 


(9) 


A-0 
A-0 

A-0 

A-0 
A-0 
A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 
A-0 

A  0 


AO 
A-0 


A-0 


(10)        (11)        (12)        (Ih        <M) 


A  0 
A  0 

A  0 

A  0 
A-0 
A-0 

A-0 

A  0 

A  n' 

A-0 
A  0 


A  0 
A-d 


A  'J 


A  30 
A  0 

A  0 

A  0 
A  0 
A  15 


At) 


A  60 

A  'I 


A  60 
A  60 

A-60 

A  0 
A  0 
A  15 

A  30 

A  60 

A-0 
A-0 

A  30 


A  60 
A  30 


A  15 

A  (J 

A  0 

A-i, 
A  II 
A  C 

A  0 

A  15 

A  n 

A  0 
A^) 

A  iO 
.   A  11 

A  60 

A  0 


A  6U 
A  60 

A  60 

A  0 
A-U 
A  15 

A  30 

A  6U 

A-0 
A  U 

A  V.) 


A  60 
A  30 


A  60       A  60       A  60       A  -60 


TABLE  4.-DECKS  NOT  FORMING  STEPS  IN  MAIN  VERTICAL  ZONES  NOR  BOUNDING  HORIZONTAL  ZONES 


Space  above 


Space  below 


(I)         (2) 


(3) 


W 


(5) 


(6)  (7) 


(8) 


(I)  Control  stations... 

I'l)  Stairways 

(i)  Corridors 

(4)  Lifeboat  and  liferaft  handling  and  embarkation  stations 

(5)  Open  deck  spaces • 

(6)  Accommodation  spaces  of  minor  fire  risk 

(7)  Accommodation  spaces  of  moderate  fire  nsk 

(8)  Accommodation  spaces  of  greater  fire  risk 

(9)  Sanitary  spaces  and  similar  spaces 

(10)  Tanks,  voids,  and  auxiliary  machinery  spaces  having  little  or  no 

fire  risk,  . .     i, 

(il)  Auxiliary  machinery  spaces,  carge  spaces,  cargo  and  other  oil  tanks 

and  other  similar  spaces  ot  moderate  fire  risk. 

(12)  Machinery  spaces  and  main  galleys 

(13)  Storerooms,  workshops,  pantries,  etc 

(II)  Other  spaces  in  which  inflammable  liquids  are  stowed 


A-30 

A-0 

A-0 


A-30 

A-0 
A-0 


A-15 

A-0 

A-0 


A-0 

A-0 
.  B-0 

A- 

A-0 

A-0 
B-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

.  B-0 

B-0 

A-0 

.   A-0 
BO 

A-0 

..  A-0 
..  BO 

A-15 

A-0 

A-0 


A-30 

A-0 
A-0 


(9) 

A-0 

"a'-o' 


(10)       (II)       (12)       (13)       (10 


A-0 
A-b' 


A-U 

'a-o" 


A-60       A-O 

'a-'so    'a-o 


A-0 

B-0 

A-0 

B-0 

A-15 

B-0 

A-0 

BO 

A-0 


A-30 

A-0 

A-0 

A-0 

A-60 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

B-0 

A-0 

A-60 

A-0 

A-30 
.  A-0 

A-15 
B-0 

A-0 

B-0 

A-0 

B-O 

A-0 

B-^J 

A-15 

B-0 

A-30 

8  0 

A-0 

B  0 

A-0 

A-15 

A-0 

A-60 

A-30 

A-0 

A-60 

A-15 


A-15 

B-0 

A-0 

B-0 

A-0 

B-0 

A-0 

B-0 

A-30 

B-0 

A-60 

B-0 

A-0 

B-0 

A-0 

A-30 
A-0 
A-60 
A-30 
A-0 
A-60 
A-15 


A-0 
B-0 
A-0 
B-0 
A-0 
B-U 
A-0 
B-0 
A-0 
B-0 
A-0 
BO 
A-O 
B-U 
A-0 

A-0 


A-0 

'  A-0 
A-0 


A-0 
A-0 
A-0 


A-30 
AO 
A-0 


A-U 
■  'a'-iY 


A-0 

'a-o 


A-0 


A-0 

A  0 
A-0 

A-0 


A-15 
A-f) 
A-0 
A-0 

A  0 

A-0 

A-U 


A-0 

A-0         A-0 

A-0  ... 

A-30 

A-0 

A  30 

A-0 

A-0 


A-0 

A-0 


A  0 

'a  J 

A  U 

A-') 


A-0 
A-0 
B-0 
A-0 


A-0 
A-0 


A-30 
A-0 


A-30      A-U 
A-0        A-0 


A-0 


A-30 
A-0 


A-30 
A-0 


A-0 


A-60 
A-15 

A  30 
A  U 
A-30 
A-U 
A-U 

A-0 

A-lb 

.  A-0 
A-30 

.  A-0 
A-30 
A  U 
A-0 

A-0 

A-30 

.   A-15 

A-60 

A  15 

..  A-0 
A  30 

..   AJJ 


REGULATION    99 

Means  of  escape 
la)  In  and  from  all  passenger  and  crew 
'paces  and  in  spaces  in  which  the  crew 
13  normally  employed,  other  than  machinery 
spaces,  stairways  and  ladders  shall  be  ar- 
ranged to  provide  ready  means  of  escape  to 
the  lifeboats  and  liferaft  embarkation  deck. 


In  particular,  the  following  provisions  shall 
be  complied  with: 

(1)  Below  the  bulkhead  deck,  two  means 
of  escape,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
independent  of  watertight  doors,  shall  be 
provided  from  each  watertight  compartment 
or  similarly  restricted  space  or  group  of 
spaces.  Exceptionally,  the  Administration  may 


dispense  with  one  of  the  means  ot  c-scape. 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  nature  and  lo- 
cation of  spaces  and  to  the  number  of  per- 
.■ions  who  normally  might  be  quartered  or 
employed  there, 

(li)  Above  the  bjlkhead  deck,  there  shall 
be  at  least  two  means  of  escape  from  each 
main   vertical    zone   or   similarly    restricted 
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space  or  group  of  spaces  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  give  access  to  a  j:talrway  forming  a 
vertical  escape. 

(Ill*  At  least  one  of  the  means  Of  escape 
rpoulred  bv  subparagraphs  (aiiii  and  ill) 
of  this  Regulation  shall  be  by  means  of  a 
readily  accessible  enclosed  stairway,  which 
.shall  provide  continuous  Are  shelter  from  the 
level  of  Its  origin  to  the  appropriate  lifeboat 
and  Uferaft  embarkation  decks  or  the  high- 
est level  served  by  the  stairway,  whichever 
level  Is  the  highest.  However,  where  .m  Ad- 
ministration has  granted  dispensation  under 
the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (alil)  of 
this  Regulation  the  sole  means  Of  escape 
shall  provide  safe  escape  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administration.  The  width,  number 
and  continuity  of  the  stairways  shall  be  to 
the    satisfaction    of    the    Administration. 

(Ivi  Protection  of  access  from  the  stair- 
way enclosures  to  the  lifeboat  and  Uferaft 
embarkation  areas  shall  be  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Administration. 

tv)  Lifts  shall  not  be  considered  as  form- 
ing  one  of   the   required   means   of   escape. 

( vl  I  Stairways  serving  only  a  .space  and  a 
balconv  in  that  space  shall  not  be  considered 
as  formtTig  one  of  the  required  means  of 
escape.    ' 

ivlli  If  a  radiotelegraph  station  has  no  di- 
rect access  to  the  weather  deck,  two  means 
of  escape  shall  be  provided  from  such  sta- 
tion. 

(Villi  Dead-end  corridors  exceeding  13 
metres    i4.3    leett    shall    not   be   permitted. 

ibt  (l»  In  special  category  spaces  the  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  the  means  of  escape 
both  below  and  above  the  bulkhead  deck 
shall  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  in  general  the  safety  of  access 
to  the  embarkation  deck  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  provided  for  under  sub- 
paragraphs (awl).  (11).  (ill),  ilvi  and  IV) 
of  this  Regulation. 

(11)  One  of  the  escape  routes  from  the 
miichlnerv  spaces  where  the  crew  la  normally 
employed"  shall  avoid  direct  access  to  any 
special  category  space. 

( c )  Two  means  of  escape  shall  be  provided 
from  each  machinery  space  In  particular,  the 
following  provisions  shall  be  compiled  with: 

(1)  Where  the  space  is  below  the  bulkhead 
deck  the  two  means  of  escape  shall  consist  of 
either: 

1 1 1  two  sets  of  steel  ladders  as  widely  separ- 
ated as  possible  leading  to  doors  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  space  similartly  separated  and 
from  which  access  is  provided  to  the  appro- 
priate lifeboat  and  Uferaft  embarkation 
decks.  One  of  these  ladders  shall  provide 
continuous  Are  shelter  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  space  to  a  safe  position  outside  the 
space:  or 

(2)  one  steel  ladder  leading  to  a  door  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  space  from  which 
access  is  provided  to  the  embarkation  deck 
and  a  steel  door  capable  of  being  operated 
irom  each  side  and  which  provides  a  safe 
escape  route  to  the  embarkation  deck. 

(11)  Where  the  space  is  above  the  bulkhead 
deck,  two  means  of  escape  shall  be  as  widely 
separated  as  possible  and  the  doors  leading 
from  such  means  of  escape  shall  be  !n  a  posi- 
tion from  which  access  Is  provided  to  the  ap- 
propriate Ufeboat  and  Uferaft  embarkation 
decks.  Where  such  escapes  require  the  use 
of  ladders  these  shall  be  of  steel. 

Provided  that  (1)  in  a  ship  of  less  than 
1  000  tons  gross  tonnage,  the  Administration 
may  dispense  with  one  of  the  means  of 
escape  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  width 
and  disposition  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
space:  and  (2)  in  a  ship  of  1.000  tons  gross 
tonnage  and  above,  the  Administration  may 
dispense  with  one  means  of  escape  from  any 
such  space  so  long  as  ei1*her  a  d(X)r  or  a 
steel  ladder  provides  a  safe  escape  route  to 
the  embarkation  deck  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  nature  and  location  of  the  space  and 
whether  persons  are  normally  employed  in 
that  space. 
I 


REGULATION     100 

Protection  of  stairwuys  and  lifts  tin  ac- 
commodation and  service  spaces 

la)  All  stairways  shall  be  of  steel  frame 
construction  except  where  the  Administra- 
tion sanctions  the  use  of  other  equivalent 
material,  and  shall  be  within  enclosures 
formed  of  "A"  Class  divisions,  with  positive 
means  of  closure  at  all  openings,  except  that: 

(1)  a  stairway  connecting  only  two  decks 
need  not  be  enclosed,  provided  the  integrity 
of  the  deck  is  maintained  by  proper  bulk- 
heads or  doors  at  one  between  deck  space. 
When  a  stairway  is  closed  ;>t  one  between 
deck  space,  the  stairway  enclosure  shall  be 
protected  in  accordance  with  the  tables  for 
decks  in  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter: 

(111  stairways  may  be  lifted  in  the  open 
in  a  piiblic  space,  provided  they  lie  wholly 
within  such  public  space. 

(b)  Stairway  enclosures  shall  have  direct 
communication  with  the  corridors  and  be  of 
.sufficient  area  to  prevent  congestion,  having 
in  view  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  use 
them  in  an  emergency.  In  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, stairway  enclosure  shall  not  give 
direct  .access  to  cabins,  service  lockers,  or 
other  enclosed  spaces  containing  combusti- 
bles in  which  a  Are  is  likely  to  originate. 

(c)  Lift  trunks  shall  be  so  fitted  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  smoke  and  flame  from 
one  between  deck  to  another  and  shall  be 
provided  with  means  of  closing  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  draught  and  smoke  control. 

REGULATION     101 

Openings  in  "A"  class  divisians 
(a)  Where  "A"  Class  divisions  are  pierced 
for  the  passage  of  electric  cables,  pipes, 
trunks,  ducts,  etc.  for  girders,  beams  or  other 
structures,  arrangements  shall  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  fire  resistance  is  not  im- 
paired, subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (g)  of  this  Regulation. 

ibi  Where  of  necessity.. a  ventilation  duct 
passes  through  a  main  vertical  zone  bulk- 
head, a  fall-safe  atitomatlc  closing  fire  dam- 
per shall  be  fitted  adjacent  to  the  bulkhead. 
The  damper  shall  also  be  capable  of  being 
manually  closed  from  each  side  of  the  bulk- 
head. The  operating  position  shall  be  readily 
accessible  and  be  marked  In  red  light  re- 
flecting colour.  The  duct  between  the  bulk- 
head and  the  damper  shall  be  of  steel  or 
other  equivalent  material  and.  if  necessary, 
to  an  insulating  standard  such  as  to  comply 
with  paragraph  lai  of  this  Regulation.  The 
damper  shall  be  fltted  on  at  least  one  side 
of  the  bulkhead  with  a  visible  indicator 
showing  if  the  damper  is  in  the  open  position. 
( c  I  Except  for  hatches  between  cargo,  spe- 
cial category,  store,  and  baggage  spaces,  and 
between  such  spaces  and  the  weather  decks. 
all  openings  shall  be  provided  with  perma- 
nently attached  means  of  closing  which  shall 
be  at' least  as  effective  for  resisting  flres.as 
the  divisions  in  which  they  are  fitted. 

(d)  The  construction  of  all  doors  and  door 
frames  In  'A''  Class  divisions,  with  the 
mean?  of  securing  them  when  closed,  shall 
provide  resistance  to  fire  as  weU  as  to  the 
passage  of  smoke  and  flame,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, equivalent  to  that  of  the  bulkheads 
In  which  the  doors  are  situated.  Such  doors 
and  door  frames  shall  be  constructed  cf  steel 
or  other  equivalent  material.  Watertight 
doors  need  not  be  insulated. 

( e )  It  shall  be  possible  for  each  door  to  be 
opened  and  closed  from  each  side  of  the 
bulkhead  by  one  person  only. 

(fi  Fire  doors  in  main  vertical  zone  bulk- 
heads and  stairway  enclosures,  other  than 
fK)wer  operated  watertight  doors  and  those 
which  are  normally  locked,  shall  be  of  the 
self-closing  type  capable  of  closing  against 
an  Inclination  of  3' 2  degrees  opposing  clo- 
sure. 

The  speed  of  door  closure  shall.  If  neces- 
sary, be  controlled  .so  as  to  prevent  undue 
danger  to  personnel.  All  such  doors,  except 
those  that  are  normally  closed,  shall  be  ca- 


pable of  release  from  a  Luntrol  st-ition,  ei- 
ther stmulUneously  or  in  groups,  and  also 
individually  from  a  position  at  the  door.  Thr- 
release  mechanism  shall  be  so  designed  iha; 
the  door  mil  automatically  close  in  ih" 
event  of  disruption  of  the  control  system: 
however,  approved  power  operated  water- 
tight doors  wdll  be  considered  acceptable  for 
this  purpose.  Hold-back  hooks,  not  subject 
to  control  station  release,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. When  double  swing  doors  are  per- 
mitted, they  shall  have  a  latch  arrangement 
which  is  automatically  engaged  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  door  release  system. 

(g)  Where  a  .space  is  protected  by  an  .lU- 
tomatic  sprinkler  system  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  Regulation  120  of  this  Chapter 
or  fitted  with  a  continuous  '  B"  Class  .e;;- 
ing.  openings  In  decks  not  forming  steps  in 
main  vertical  zones  nor  bounding  horizontal 
zones  shall  be  closed  reasonably  tight  ana 
tuch  decks  shall  meet  the  "A"  Class  Integ- 
rity requirements  in  so  far  as  Is  reasonable 
and  practicable  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(h)  Tlie  requirements  for  "A"  Class  Intec- 
rity  of  the  outer  boundaries  of  a  ship  shal. 
not  apply  to  glass  partitions,  windows  una 
sldescuttles.  Similarly,  the  requirements  tor 
■A"  Class  integrity  shall  not  apply  to  extp- 
rlor  doors  in  superstructures  and  deckhouses 

REGULATION    102 

Openings  in  "B"  class  divisions 
[&)  Where  "B"  Class  divisions  are  pene- 
trated for  the  passage  of  electrical  cablo'; 
pipes  trunks,  ducts,  etc  .  or  for  the  flttinc 
of  ventilation  terminals,  lighting  fixtures  ■.-.wl 
similar  devices,  arrangements  shall  be  maae 
to  assure  that  the  ftre  resistance  Is  not 
impaired 

(b)  Doors  and  door  frames  in  'B"  Class 
divisions  and  means  of  securing  them  shal! 
provide  a  method  of  closure  which  shall  have 
resistance  to  flre  as  far  as  practicable  equiv- 
alent to  the  divisions  except  that  ventUatlcn 
openings  may  be  permitted  in  the  lower  pnr 
tlon  of  such  doors.  Where  such  opening  !=< 
In  or  under  a  door  the  total  net  area  of  any 
such  opening  or  openings  shall  not  excce-; 
0.05  square  metres  (78  square  inches).  Wh^r 
such  opening  Is  cut  in  a  door  it  shall  :i«- 
fltted  with  a  grUl  made  of  Incombustib'.e 
material.  Doors  shall  be  incombustible. 

Id  The  requirements  for  "B"  Class  intec- 
rity  of  the  outer  boundaries  of  a  ship  sh;ir. 
not  apply  to  glass  partitions,  windows  la-.d 
sldescuttles.  Similarly,  the  requirements  :  r 
"B"  Glass  integrity  shall  not  apply  to  ex'p- 
rior  doors  in  superstructures  and  deckhouses 

(d)  Where  an  automatic  sprinkler  system 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
120   of   this   Chapter   is   fitted: 

(i)  openings  In  decks  not  forming  steps 
in  main  vertical  zones  nor  bounding  hori- 
zontal zones  shall  be  closed  reasonably  tight 
and  such  decks  shall  meet  the  "B"  Cla.'s 
integrity  requirements  in  so  far  as  is  reason- 
able and  practicable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
.Administration,  .-vnd 

ill)  openings  in  corridor  bulkheads  of  "B" 
Class  materials  shall  be  protected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
97  of  this  Chapter. 

REGULATION     103 

Ventilation  systems 

lai  In  general,  the  ventilation  fans  sii.ill 
be  so  disposed  that  the  ducts  reaching  the 
various  spaces  remain  within  the  main  verti- 
cal zone, 

lb)  Where  ventilation  systems  penetrate 
decks,  precautions  shall  be  taken,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  relating  to  the  fire  integrity  of 
the  deck  required  by  Regulation  101  of  this 
Chapter,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  smoke 
and  hot  gases  passing  from  one  between 
deck  space  to  another  through  the  system.  In 
addition  to  insulation  requirements  con- 
tained in  this  Regulation,  vertical  ducts  shall, 
"if  necessary  be  insulated  as  required  by  the 
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appropriate  tables  in  Regulation  98  of  this 
Chapter. 

(C)  The  main  Inlets  and  outlets  of  all 
ventU.ition  systems  shall  be  capable  of  being 
cU>sed   from  "outside  the  space  being  ventl- 

id)  Except  in  cargo  spices,  ventUatlon 
ducts  shall  be  constructed  of  the  following 
materials: 

il)  Ducts  not  less  than  750  square  centi- 
metres (116  square  inches)  in  sectional  area 
■..•Id  all  vertical  ducts  serving  more  than  a 
Lingle  deck  space  shall  be  constructed  of  steel 
i^r  other  equivalent  material. 

ill)  Ducts  less  than  750  square  centimetres 
(116  square  inches)  In  sectional  area  shall 
tie  constructed  of  Incombustible  materials. 
Where  .such  ducts  penetrate  "A"  or  "B"  Class 
divisions  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  en- 
suring the  fire  Integrity  of  the  division. 

ill  I  Short  lengths  of  duct,  not  in  general 
exceed  ng  200  square  centimetres  (31  square 
inches)  In  sectional  area  nor  2  metres  (79 
.uches)  in  length,  need  not  be  inconibustible 
provided  that  all  of  the  following  conditions 
are  met: 

111  the  duct  Is  constructed  of  a  material 
of  restricted  rire  risk  to  the  satisfaction  of 
i.i.e  Administration;       ' 

i2)  the  duct  is  used  only  at  the  terminal 
end  of  the  ventilation  system:  and 

(3)  the  duct  Is  not  located  closer  than 
HO  centimetres  i24  inches)  measured  along 
r.s  length  to  a  penetration  of  an  "A"  or  "B" 
Class  division,  including  continuous  "B" 
C'.iss  ceilings. 

le)  Where  a  stairway  enclosure  is  ventl- 
l.ited.  the  duct  or  ducts  (if  any)  shall  be 
•aken  from  the  fan  room  Independently  of 
..iher  ducts  in  the  ventilation  system,  and 
shall  not  serve  any  other  space. 

if)  All  power  ventilation,  except  ma- 
rhlnerv  and  cargo  space  ventilation  and  any 
liernatlve  system  which  may  be  required 
under  paragraph  (h)  of  this  Regulation,  shall 
be  fitted  with  controls  so  grouped  that  aU 
:  uis  mav  be  stopped  from  either  of  two 
eparate  "positions  which  shall  be  situated  as 
;  a-  apart  as  practicable.  Controls  provided  for 
the  power  ventilation  serving  machinery 
spaces  shall  also  be  grouped  so  as  to  be  oper- 
nble  from  two  positions,  one  of  which  shall 
he  outside  such  spaces.  Fans  serving  power 
ventilation  systems  to  cargo  spaces  shall  be 
rnpable  of  being  stopped  from  a  safe  position 
outside  .'^uch  spaces. 

ig)  Where  they  pass  through  accommo- 
:aiion  spaces  or  spaces  containing  combustl- 
i.e  materials,  the  exhaust  ducts  from  gaUey 
:  iiiges  shall  be  constructed  of  "A"  Class 
.ivisions.  Each  exhaust  duct  shall  be  fitted 

(1)  a  grease  trap  readily  removable  for 
.'.eaning: 

ill)  a  fire  damper  located  in  the  lower 
'  nd  of  the  duct: 

(iii)  arrangements,  operable  from  within 
•  he  galley,  for  shutting  off  the  exhaust  fan: 
Mid 

Iv)   fixed  means  for  extinguishing  a  fire 
.vithin  the  duct, 

.  h )  Such  measures  as  are  practicable  shall 
'36  taken  In  respect  of  control  stations  out- 
-ide  machinery  spaces  in  order  to  ensure  that 
■entilatlon,  visibility  and  freedom  from 
-moke  are  maintained,  so  that  in  the  event 
■:  fire  the  machinery  and  equipment  con- 
•ained  therein  may  be  supervised  and  con- 
:inue  to  function  effectively.  Alternative  and 
-eparate  means  of  air  supply  shall  be  pro- 
■.  ided;  air  inlets  of  the  two  sources  of  supply 
shall  be  so  disposed  that  the  risk  of  both 
i.-ilets  drawing  in  smoke  simultaneously  Is 
:;-!inimized.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Admln- 
inratlon.  such  requirements  need  not  apply 
;-j  control  stations  situated  on.  and  opening 
-n  to,  an  open  deck,  or  where  local  closing 
...rrangements  would  be  equally  effective. 

Il)  Ducts  provided  for  ventilation  of  ma- 
chinery spaces  of  Category  A  shaU  not  In 
General  pass  through  accommodation,  serv- 
ice spaces  or  control  stations,  except  that  the 


Administration  may  permit  relaxation  from 
this  requirement,  provided  that: 

(I)  the  ducts  are  constructed  of  steel,  aJid 
are  insulated  to  A-60  standard,  or 

(II)  the  ducts  are  constructed  of  steel  and 
are  fitted  with  an  automatic  lire  damper 
close  to  the  boundary  penetrated  and  are 
insulated  to  A-60  standard  from  the  ma- 
chinery space  to  a  point  at  least  5  metres  (16 
feet)  bevond  the  fire  damper 

(J)  Ducts  provided  for  ventilation  of  ac- 
commodation. sen-Ice  spaces,  or  control  sta- 
tions shall  not  in  general  pass  through  ma- 
chinery spaces  of  Category  A,  except  that  the 
Administration  may  permit  relaxation  from 
this  requirement  provided  that  the  ducts  are 
constructed  of  steel  and  automatic  fire 
dampers  are  fitted  close  to  the  boundaries 
penetrated. 

RECtTLATlON    104 

Windoips  and  sidescuttles 

I  a)  All  windows  and  sldescuttles  In  bulk- 
heads within  accommodation  and  service 
.spaces  and  control  stations,  other  than  those 
to  which  the  provisions  of  Regulations  101 
(h)  and  102(c)  of  this  Chapter  apply,  shall 
be  constructed  so  as  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
requirements  of  the  type  of  bulkhead  in 
which  they  are  fitted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
the  tables  in  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter: 

(I)  All  windows  and  sldescuttles  in  bulk- 
heads separating  accommodation  and  service 
spaces  and  control  stations  from  veather 
shall  be  constructed  with  frames  of  steel  or 
other  suitable  material.  The  glass  shall  be 
retained  by  a  metal  glazing  bead  or  angle. 

Ill)  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
fire  Integrity  of  windows  facing  open  or  en- 
closed lifeboat  and  Uferaft  embarkation  areas 
and  to  windows  situated  below  such  areas  in 
such  a  position  that  their  failure  during  a 
fire  would  Impede  the  launching  of.  or  em- 
barkation into,  lifeboats  or  Uferafts. 


REGULATION     lOS 

Restriction  of  combustible  materials 
(a)  Except  in  cargo  spaces,  mail  rooms, 
baggage  rooms,  or  refrigerated  compartments 
of  service  spaces,  all  linings,  grounds,  ceilings 
and  Insulations  shall  be  of  Incombustible  ma- 
terials. Partial  bulkheads  or  decks  used  to 
subdivide  a  space  for  utility  or  artistic  treat- 
ment shall  also  be  of  incombustible  materials, 
lb)  Vapour  barriers  and  adheslves  used  in 
conjunction  with  Insulation,  as  well  as  In- 
sulation of  pipe  fittings,  for  cold  fervice  sys- 
tems need  not  be  incombustible,  but  they 
shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum  quantity  prac- 
ticable and  their  exposed  surfaces  shall  have 
qualities  of  resistance  to  the  propagation  of 
flame  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admlnlstra- 

ic)  Bulkheads,  linings  and  ceilings  in  all 
accommodation  and  service  spaces  may  have 
combustible  veneer,  provided  that  such 
veneer  shall  not  exceed  2.0  millimetres  (one 
twelfth  inch)  within  ;>ny  such  spaces  except 
corridors,  stairway  enclosures  and  control 
stations  where  it  .--haU  not  exceed  1.5  mlUl- 
metres   (one  seventeenth  inch). 

(d)  The  total  volume  of  combustible  fac- 
ings, mouldings,  decorations  and  veneers  in 
any  accommodation  and  service  space  shall 
not  exceed  a  volume  equivalent  to  2.5  milli- 
metres I  one  tenth  inch)  veneer  on  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  In  the 
case  of  ships  fitted  with  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  120  of  this  Chapter,  the 
above  volume  mav  include  some  combustible 
material  used  for  erection  of  "C-  Class  divi- 
sions. _,  , 

le)  AU  exposed  surfaces  in  corridors  or 
stairway  enclosures  and  surfaces  in  concealed 
or  inaccessible  spaces  in  accommodation  and 
service  spaces  and  control  stations  shall  have 
low  flame  spread  characteristics. 

If)  Furniture  in  the  passages  and  stairway 
enclosures  shaU  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Ig)  Paints,  varnishes  and  other  finishes 
used  on  exposed  Interior  surfaces  shall  not 


be  of  a  nature  to  offer  an  undue  lire  liai^ard 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Administration  and 
shall  not  be  capable  of  producing  excessive 
quantities  of  smoke  or  other  toxic  properties. 

ih)  Primary  deck  coverings,  if  applied. 
within  accominodatlcn  and  service  spaces  and 
control  stations,  shall  be  of  approved  ma- 
terial which  will  not  readily  Ignite,  or  give 
rl.se  to  toxic  or  exploBlve  hazards  at  eleviited 
temperatures.' 

(I)  Waste  paper  reccptiicles  shall  be  con- 
structed c.-f  Incombustible  materials  and  with 
solid  sides  and  bottoms. 

REGULATION      106 

Miscellaneous  items 
Requirements  Applicable  to  all  Portions  of 
the  Ship 
(a)    Pipes   penetrating   "A"   or   "'B"   Class 
divisions  shall  be  of  a  material  approved  by 
the    Administration    having    regard    to    the 
temperature  such  divisions  are  required   to 
withstand.  Pipes  conveying  oil  or  combustible 
liquids  shall  be  of  a  material   approved   by 
the  Administration  having  regard  to  the  fire 
risk.  Materials  readily  rendered  inetlectlve  by 
heat  shall  not  be  used  for  overboard  scuppers, 
sanitary  discharges,  and  ( ther  outlets  which 
are   close    to   the   waterUne   and   where   the 
failure  of  the  material  in  the  even  of  ftre 
would  give  rise  to  danger  of  flooding. 
Requirements  Applicable  to  Accommodation 
and  Service  Spaces.  Control  Stations.  Cor- 
ridors and  Stairways 

(b)(1)  Air  spaces  enclosed  behind  ceilings, 
panelling  or  linings  shall  be  suitably  divided 
by  close-fitting  draught  stops  not  more  than 
14  metres  i46  feet)  apart. 

(11)  In  the  vertical  direction,  such  spaces. 
including  those  behind  linings  of  stairways, 
trunks,  etc.,  shall  be  closed  at  each  deck. 

(C)  The  construction  of  ceiling  and  bulk- 
heading  shall  be  such  that  It  will  be  possible, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  fire 
protection,  for  the  flre  patrols  to  detect  any 
smoke  originating  In  concealed  and  inacces- 
sible places,  except  where  in  the  opinion  or 
the  Administration  there  is  no  risk  of  fire 
originating  In  such  places. 

(d)  Electric  radiators,  if  used,  shall  be  fixed 
in  position  and  so  constructed  as  to  reduce 
flre  risks  to  a  minimum.  No  such  radiators 
shall  be  fltted  with  an  element  so  exposed 
that  clothing,  curtains,  or  other  similar  ma- 
terials can  be  scorched  or  set  on  flre  by  heat 
from  the  element. 

(C)  Cellulose-nltrate-based  films  shall  not 
be  used  for  cinematograph  installations. 

REGtn.ATION     107 

Provision  of  an  automatic  sprinkler  and  fire 
alarm  and  fire  detection  fystem  or  an  auto- 
matic fire  alarm  and  fire  detection  system 
In  any  thlp  to  which  ihe  Regulations  in 
this  Part  of  this  Chapter  .apply,  there  shall  be 
installed    throughout    each    separate    zone, 
whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  in  ail  accom- 
modation and  service  spaces  and.  where  it  is 
considered  necessary  by  the  Administration, 
m  control  sUtlons.  except  spaces  which  afford 
no  substantial  fire  risk  ( such  as  void  spaces, 
santuary  spaces,  etc.)  either: 

(i)  an  automatic  sprinkler  and  fire  alarm 
and  fire  detection  system  of  an  approved  type, 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
120  of  this  Chapter  and  installed  and  so 
arranged  as  to  protect  such  .spaces,  or 

111)  an  automatic  fire  alarm  ;,nd  fire  detec- 
tion system  of  an  approved  type,  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  121  of  this 
Chapter,  and  Installed  and  so  arranged  as  to 
detect  the  presence  of  fire  In  such  spaces. 

REGULATION     108 

Protection  of  special  category  spaces 
Provisions    Applicable    to    Special    Category 
spaces  Whether  Above  or  Below  the  Bulk- 
head Deck 
lal  General: 

(1)  The  basic  principle  underlying  "he 
provisions  in  this  Regulation  Is  that  as  nor- 
mal main  vertical  zoning  may  not  be  prac- 
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space  or  group  of  spaces  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  give  access  to  a  stairway  forming  a 
vertical  escape 

(Hi I  At  least  one  of  the  means  of  escape 
reo.iilred  bv  subparagraphs  laiili  and  ( il) 
of  'this  Regulation  shall  be'  by  means  of  a 
readily  accessible  enclosed  stalrw;*y.  which 
shall  provide  continuous  fire  shelter  from  the 
level  of  its  origin  to  the  appropriate  lifeboat 
and  liferaft  embarkation  decks  or  the  high- 
est level  served  by  the  stairway,  whichever 
level  is  the  highest.  However,  where  m  Ad- 
ministration has  granted  dispensation  under 
the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (a)il)  of 
this  Regulation  the  sole  means  of  escape 
shall  provide  safe  escape  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administration.  The  width,  number 
and  continuity  of  the  stairways  shall  be  to 
the   satisfaction   of   the   Administration. 

( Iv  I  Protection  of  access  from  the  stair- 
way enclosures  to  the  Ufetwat  and  liferaft 
embarkation  areas  shall  be  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  .Administration. 

(VI  Lifts  shall  not  be  considered  as  form- 
ing one  of  the  required  means  of  escape. 
{  vi  I  Stairways  serving  only  a  space  and  a 
balconv  in  that  sp:ace  shall  not  be  considered 
as  formthg  one  of  the  required  means  of 
escape.    ' 

I  vil  I  If  a  radiotelegraph  station  has  no  di- 
rect access  to  the  weather  deck,  two  means 
of  escape  shall  be  provided  from  such  sta- 
tion. 

(Villi  Dead-end  corridors  exceeding  13 
metres    (43   feet)    shall   not  be  permitted. 

ibi  (i)  In  special  category  spaces  the  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  the  means  of  escape 
both  below  and  above  the  bulkhead  deck 
shall  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  in  general  the  safety  of  access 
to  the  embarkation  deck  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  provided  for  under  sub- 
paragraphs lauli.  lilt.  (iii).  (lv>  and  (v) 
of  this  Regulation. 

(11)  One  of  the  escape  routes  from  the 
machinery  spaces  where  the  crew  l.s  normally 
employed  shall  avoid  direct  access  to  any 
special  category  space. 

(c)  Two  means  of  escape  shall  be  provided 
from  each  machinery  space  In  particular,  the 
following  provisions  shall  be  complied  with: 

(1)  Where  the  space  Is  below  the  bulkhead 
deck  the  two  means  of  escape  shall  consist  ot 
either-- 

1 1 1  two  sets  of  steel  ladders  as  widely  separ- 
ated as  possible  leading  to  doors  in  the  upper 
pjrt  of  the  space  similarlly  separated  and 
from  which  access  is  provided  to  the  appro- 
priate lifeboat  and  liferaft  embarkation 
decks.  One  of  these  ladders  shall  provide 
continuous  Are  shelter  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  space  to  a  safe  position  outside  the 
space;  or 

(2)  one  steel  ladder  leading  to  a  door  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  space  from  which 
access  is  provided  to  the  embarkation  deck 
and  a  steel  door  capable  of  being  operated 
from  each  side  and  which  provides  a  safe 
escape  route  to  the  embarkation  deck. 

(ill  Where  the  space  is  above  the  bulkhead 
deck,  two  means  of  escape  shall  be  as  widely 
separated  as  possible  and  the  doors  leading 
from  such  means  of  escape  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  access  Is  provided  to  the  ap- 
propriate lifeboat  and  liferaft  embarkation 
decks.  Where  such  escapes  require  the  use 
of  ladders  these  shall  be  of  steel. 

Provided  that  (1)  in  a  ship  of  less  than 
1  000  tons  gross  tonnage,  the  Administration 
may  dispense  with  one  of  ,  the  means  of 
escape  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  width 
and  disposition  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
space:  and  (2i  in  a  ship  of  1.000  tons  gross 
tonnage  and  above,  the  Administration  may 
dispense  with  one  means  of  escape  from  any 
such  space  so  long  as  either  a  door  or  a 
steel  ladder  provides  a  safe  escape  route  to 
the  embarkation  deck  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  nature  and  locution  of  the  space  and 
whether  persons  are  normally  employed  in 
that  space. 


REGULATION     100 

Protection    of    stairways    and    lifts-    i  in    ac- 
commodation and  service  spaces 

(a)  All  stairways  shall  be  of  steel  frame 
construction  except  where  the  Administra- 
tion sanctions  the  use  of  other  equivalent 
material,  and  shall  be  within  enclosures 
formed  of  "A"  Clasg  divisions,  with  positive 
means  of  closure  at  all  openings,  except  that : 

(1)  a  stairway  connecting  only  two  decks 
need  not  be  enclosed,  provided  the  integrity 
of  the  deck  is  maintained  by  proper  bulk- 
heads or  doors  at  one  between  deck  space 
When  a  stairway  is  closed  .'t  one  between 
deck  space,  the  stairway  enclosure  shall  be 
protected  in  accordance  with  the  tables  for 
decks  in  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter; 

(ill  stairways  may  be  titted  in  the  open 
in  A  public  spjice.  provided  they  lie  wholly 
Within  such  public  space. 

(b)  Stairway  enclosures  shall  have  direct 
communication  with  the  corridors  .ind  be  of 
i.ufflcient  area  to  prevent  congestion,  having 
in  view  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  use 
them  in  an  emergency.  In  so  far  iis  prac- 
ticable, stairway  enclosure  shall  not  give 
direct  access  to  cabins,  service  lockers,  or 
other  enclosed  spaces  containing  combusti- 
bles in  which  a  fire  is  likely  to  originate. 

(c)  Lift  trunks  shall  be  so  fitted  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  smoke  and  flame  from 
one  between  deck  to  another  and  shall  be 
provided  with  means  of  closing  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  draught  and  smoke  control. 

REGULATION     101 

Openings  in  "A"  class  dii-isions 
(a)  Where  "A"  Class  divisions  are  lierced 
for  the  passage  of  electric  cables,  pipes, 
trunks,  ducts,  etc.  for  girders,  beams  or  other 
structures,  arrangements  shall  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  ftre  resistance  is  not  im- 
paired, subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (g)  of  this  Regulation. 

lb)  Where  of  necessity,  a  ventilation  duct 
passes  through  a  main  vertical  zone  bulk- 
head, a  fall-safe  automatic  closing  fire  dam- 
per shall  be  fitted  adjacent  to  the  bulkhead. 
The  damper  shall  ixlso  be  capable  of  being 
manually  closed  from  each  side  of  the  bulk- 
head. The  operating  position  shall  be  readily 
accessible  and  be  marked  in  red  light  re- 
flecting colour.  The  duct  between  the  bulk- 
head and  the  damper  shall  be  of  steel  or 
other  equivalent  material  and.  if  necessary, 
to  an  insulating  standard  such  as  to  comply 
with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Regulation.  The 
damper  shall  be  fitted  on  at  least  one  side 
of  the  bulkhead  with  a  visible  Indicator 
showing  If  the  damper  is  in  the  open  position. 
(C)  Except  for  hatches  between  cargo,  spe- 
cial category,  store,  and  baggage  spaces,  and 
between  such  spaces  and  the  weather  decks, 
all  openings  shall  be  provided  with  perma- 
nently attached  means  of  closing  which  shall 
be  at  least  as  effective  for  resisting  fires. as 
the  divisions  in  which  they  are  fitted. 

(d)  The  construction  of  all  doors  and  door 
frames  in  "A"  Class  divisions,  with  the 
means-  of  securing  them  when  closed,  shall 
provide  resistance  to  fire  as  well  as  to  the 
passage  of  smoke  and  flame,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, equivalent  to  that  of  the  bulkheads 
in  which  the  doors  are  situated.  Such  doors 
and  door  frames  shall  be  constructed  of  .steel 
or  other  equivalent  material.  Watertight 
doors  need  not  be  insulated. 

(e)  It  shall  be  possible  for  each  door  to  be 
opened  and  closed  from  each  side  of  the 
bulkhead  by  one  person  only. 

( f  I  Fire  doors  in  main  vertical  zone  bulk- 
heads and  stairway  enclosures,  other  than 
power  operated  watertight  doors  and  those 
which  are  normally  locked,  shall  be  of  the 
self-closing  type  capable  of  closing  against 
an  inclination  of  3' 2  degrees  opposing  clo- 
sure. 

The  speed  of  door  closure  shall,  if  neces- 
sary, be  controlled  so  as  to  prevent  undue 
danger  to  personnel.  All  such  doors,  except 
those  that  are  normally  closed,  shall  be  ca- 


pable of  release  from  a  control  suition.  ei- 
ther simultaneously  or  in  groups,  and  also 
individually  from  a  position  at  the  door.  Tlie 
release  mechanism  shall  be  so  designed  ilui: 
the  door  will  automatically  close  in  ihf 
event  of  disruption  of  the  control  system: 
however,  approved  power  operated  water- 
tight doors  will  be  considered  acceptable  for 
this  purpose.  Hold-back  hooks,  not  subject 
to  control  station  release,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. When  double  swing  doors  are  per- 
mitted, they  shall  have  a  latch  arrangement 
which  is  automatically  engaged  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  door  release  system. 

(g)  Where  a  i,pace  is  protected  by  an  .lU- 
tomatic  sprinkler  system  complj-ing  with  tiu 
provisions  of  Regulation  120  of  this  Chapter 
or  fitted  with  a  continuous  ■  B"  Class  ceil- 
ing, openings  In  decks  not  forming  steps  in 
main  vertical  zones  nor  bounding  horizonta! 
zones  shall  be  closed  reasonably  tight  anci 
b-uch  decks  shall  meet  the  "A"  Class  Intee- 
rlty  requirements  In  so  far  as  is  reasonable 
and  practicable  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(h)  The  requirements  for  "A"  Class  Intee- 
ritv  of  the  outer  boundaries  of  a  ship  shall 
not  apply  to  glass  partitions,  windows  and 
sldescuttles  Similarly,  the  requirements  fur 
■•A"  Cla.ss  integrity  shall  not  apply  to  exte- 
rior doors  in  superstructures  and  deckhouses 

RFGirLATION     102 

Openings  in  "B"  class  divisions 
la)  Where  "B"  Class  divisions  are  pene- 
trated for  the  passage  of  electrical  cables 
pipes,  trunks,  ducts,  etc  .  or  for  the  flttine 
of  ventilation  terminals,  lighting  fixtures  i.rui 
similar  devices,  arrangements  shall  be  made 
to  assure  that  the  fire  resistance  Is  not 
impaired 

lb)  Doors  and  door  frames  in  "B"  Class 
divisions  and  means  of  securing  them  sha!! 
provide  a  method  of  closure  which  shall  have 
resistance  to  fire  as  far  as  practicable  eqiil\- 
alent  to  the  divisions  except  that  ventllati  ri 
openings  may  be  permitted  m  the  lower  p  r 
tlon  of  such  doors.  Where  such  opening  - 
in  or  under  a  door  the  total  net  area  of  .ii.v 
such  opening  or  openings  shall  not  excce-^ 
0.05  square  metres  (78  square  inches).  Wh>r 
such  opening  is  cut  in  a  door  it  shall  i)*- 
fitted  with  a  grill  made  of  incombustible- 
material.  Doors  shall  be  incombustible. 

(c)  The  requirements  for  "B"  Class  intei-- 
rity  of  the  outer  boundaries  of  a  ship  fh..:'. 
not  apply  to  sjlass  partitions,  windows  ..•..■J 
sidescutties.  Similarly,  the  requirements  :  - 
"B"  Class  integrity  shall  not  apply  to  ex-' - 
rlor  doors  in  superstructures  :\nd  deckhou.'ies. 

(d)  Where  an  automatic  sprinkler  system 
complying  with  the  proiisions  of  Regulation 
120   of   this   Chapter   is   fitted: 

fi)  openings  in  decks  not  forming  ^^"r-- 
in  main  vertical  zones  nor  bounding  h  ::- 
zontal  zones  shall  be  closed  reasonably  tlg!-.t 
and  such  decks  shall  meet  the  "B"  Cla'.s 
integrity  requirements  in  so  far  as  is  reason- 
able and  practicable  in  the  opinion  of  il." 
.Administration,  .-uid 

(ill  openings  in  corridor  bulkheads  of  "B' 
Class  materials  shall  be  protected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
97  of  this  Chapter. 

REGVI..\TI0N     103 

Ventilation  systems 

I  a)  In  general,  the  ventilation  fans  shall 
be  so  disposed  that  the  ducts  reaching  the 
various  spaces  remain  within  the  main  verti- 
cal zone. 

lb)  Where  ventilation  systems  penetrate 
decks,  precautions  shall  be  taken,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  relating  to  the  fire  integrity  of 
the  deck  required  by  Regulation  101  of  this 
Chapter,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  smoke 
and  hot  gases  passing  from  one  between 
deck  space  to  another  through  the  system.  In 
.addition  to  insulation  requirements  con- 
tained in  this  Regulation,  vertical  ducts  shall, 
if  necessary  be  insulated  as  required  by  the 
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appropriate  tables  in  Regulation  98  of  this 
Chapter. 

ic)  The  main  Inlets  and  outlets  of  all 
ventil.ition  systems  shall  be  capable  of  being 
closed  from  outside  the  space  being  ventl- 

id)  Except  in  cargo  spices,  ventilation 
ducts  shall  lie  constructed  of  the  following 
materials: 

li)  Ducts  not  less  than  750  square  centi- 
metres (116  square  inches)  in  sectional  area 
■uid  all  vertical  ducts  ser\ing  more  than  a 
--ingle  deck  space  shall  be  constructed  of  steel 
or  other  equivalent  material. 

ill)  Ducts  less  than  750  square  centimetres 
(116  square  inches)  in  sectional  area  shall 
be  constructed  of  Incombustible  materials. 
Where  such  ducts  penetrate  "A"  or  "B"  Class 
ciivisions  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  en- 
suring the  fire  integrity  of  the  division. 

Iii)  Short  lengths  of  duct,  not  in  general 
exceeding  200  square  centimetres  (31  square 
inches )  in  sectional  area  nor  2  metres  (79 
inclies)  in  length,  need  not  be  incombustible 
jirovided  that  all  of  the  following  conditions 
lire  met: 

(1)  the  duct  Is  constructed  of  a  material 
of  restricted  fire  risk  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ihe  Administration; 

(2)  the  duct  is  used  only  at  the  terminal 
end  of  the  ventilation  system:  and 

(3)  the  duct  is  not  located  closer  than 
00  centimetres  i24  inches)  measured  along 
lis  length  to  a  penetration  of  an  "A"  or  "B" 
Class  division,  including  continuous  "B" 
Cl.ss  ceilings. 

le)  Where  a  stairway  enclosure  is  ventl- 
•,ted.  the  duct  or  ducts  (if  any)  shall  be 
'aken  from  the  fan  room  Independently  of 
,.ther  ducts  in  the  ventilation  system,  and 
^liall  not  serve  any  other  space. 

if)   All     power     ventilation,     except     ma- 

.  l.inery  and  cargo  space  ventilation  and  any 

'ternatlve   system   which   may   be   required 

:.der  paragraph  (h)  of  this  Regulation,  shall 

•  ntted  with  controls  so  grouped  that  all 

iiis    may    be    stopped    from    either    of    two 

eparate  positions  which  shall  be  situated  as 

r  apart  as  practicable.  Controls  provided  for 

•he    power    ventilation    serving    machinery 

iiace's  shall  also  be  grouped  so  as  to  be  oper- 

lile  from  two  positions,  one  of  which  shall 

;'  outside  such  spaces.  Fans  serving  power 

rntllatlon  systems  to  cargo  spaces  shall  be 

ip.-.ble  of  being  stopped  from  a  safe  position 

'itside  fu:h  spaces. 

.g)  Where  they  pass  through  accommo- 
iation  spaces  or  spaces  containing  combustl- 
ile  materials,  the  exhaust  ducts  from  galley 
:.n;ges  shall  be  constrticted  of  "A"  Class 
:;ivi'sions.  Each  exhaust  duct  shall  be  fitted 
with: 

II)  a   grease    trap    readily   removable    for 

cleaning; 

III)  a  fire  damper  located  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  duct; 

(ill)    arrangements,  operable   from  within 
he  galley,  for  shutting  off  the  exhaust  fan; 
and 

ilv)  fixed  means  for  extinguishing  a  fire 
within  the  duct 

h)  Such  measures  as  are  practicable  shall 
be  taken  in  respect  of  control  stations  out- 
-side  machinery  spaces  in  order  to  ensure  that 
ventilation,  visibility  and  freedom  from 
smoke  are  maintained,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  fire  the  machinery  and  equipment  con- 
tained therein  may  i^e  supervised  and  con- 
tinue to  function  effectively.  Alternative  and 
separate  means  of  air  supply  shall  be  pro- 
vided: air  inlets  of  the  two  sources  of  supply 
shall  be  so  disposed  that  the  risk  ot  both 
inlets  drawlne  in  smoke  simulUneously  Is 
iTiinimized.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Admln- 
mration.  such  requirements  need  not  apply 
•0  control  stations  situated  on.  and  opening 
■  h  to.  an  open  deck,  or  where  local  closing 
•rrangements  would  be  equally  effective. 

Ill  Ducts  provided  for  ventilation  of  raa- 
'-hinery  spaces  of  Category  A  shall  not  In 
;:eneral  pass  through  accommodation,  serv- 
ice spaces  or  control  stations,  except  that  the 


Administration  (may  permit  relaxation  from 
this  requirement,  provided  that: 

(l)  the  ducts  are  constructed  of  steel,  and 
are  Insulated  to  A-60   standard,   or 

(in  the  ducts  are  constructed  of  steel  and 
.are  fitted  with  an  automatic  lire  damper 
close  to  the  boundary  penetrated  and  are 
instilated  to  A-60  standard  from  the  ma- 
chinery space  to  a  point  at  least  5  metres  (16 
feet)  bevond  the  fire  damper 

(j)  Ducts  provided  for  ventilation  of  ac- 
commodat'  service  spaces,  or  control  sta- 
tions shah  .  -.t  in  general  pass  through  ma- 
chinery spaces  of  Category  A,  except  that  the 
Administration  may  permit  relax.atlon  from 
this  requirement  provided  that  the  ducts  are 
constructed  of  steel  and  automatic  fire 
dampers  are  fitted  close  to  the  boundaries 
penetrated. 

REGULATION    104 

Windows  and  sidescutties 
(B)  All  windows  and  sidescutties  In  bulk- 
heads within  accommodation  and  service 
spaces  and  control  stations,  other  than  those 
to  which  the  provisions  of  Regulations  101 
(h)  and  102(c)  of  this  Chapter  apply,  .shall 
be  constructed  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity 
requirements  of  the  type  of  bulkhead  in 
which  they  are  fitted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
the  tables  Ln  Regulation  98  of  this  Chapter: 

(I)  All  windows  and  sidescutties  In  bulk- 
heads separating  accommodation  and  service 
spaces  and  control  stations  from  v.-eather 
shall  be  constructed  with  frames  of  steel  or 
other  suitable  material.  The  glass  shall  be 
retained  by  a  metal  glazing  bead  or  angle. 

(II)  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
fire  integrity  of  windows  facing  open  or  en- 
closed lifeboat  and  liferaft  embarkation  areas 
and  to  windows  situated  below  such  areas  In 
such  a  position  that  their  failure  during  a 
fire  would  Impede  the  launching  of.  or  em- 
barkation Into,  lifeboats  or  Uferafts. 


REGULATION     lOS 

Restriction  of  combustible  materials 

(a)  Except  In  cargo  spaces,  mall  rooms, 
baggage  rooms,  or  refrigerated  compartments 
of  service  spaces,  all  linings,  grounds,  ceilings 
and  insulations  shall  be  of  incombustible  ma- 
terials. Partial  bulkheads  or  decks  used  to 
subdivide  a  .space  for  utility  or  artistic  treat- 
ment shall  also  be  of  incombustible  materials. 

(b)  Vapour  barriers  and  adheslves  used  in 
conjunction  with  insulation,  as  well  as  in- 
sulation of  pipe  fittings,  for  cold  service  sys- 
tems need  not  be  incombustible,  but  they 
shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum  quantity  prac- 
ticable and  their  exposed  surfaces  shall  have 
qualities  of  resistance  to  the  propagation  of 
fiame  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tion. ,.         ,        ,, 

(C)  Bulkheads,  linings  and  ceilings  in  an 
accommodation  and  service  spaces  may  have 
combustible  veneer,  provided  that  such 
veneer  shall  not  exceed  2.0  millimetres  (one 
twelfth  inch)  within  nny  such  spaces  except 
corridors,  stairway  enclosures  and  control 
stations  where  it  shall  not  exceed  1.5  milli- 
metres  (one  seventeenth  Inch). 

(d)  The  total  volume  of  combustible  fac- 
ings, mouldings,  decorations  and  veneers  in 
any  accommodation  and  service  space  shall 
not  exceed  a  volume  equivalent  to  2.5  milli- 
metres (one  tenth  inch)  veneer  on  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  In  the 
case  of  ships  fitted  with  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  120  of  this  Chapter,  the 
above  volume  may  include  some  combustible 
material  used  for  erection  of  'C"  Class  divi- 
sions. 

le)  All  exposed  surfaces  in  corridors  or 
stairway  enclosures  and  surfaces  in  concealed 
or  inaccessible  spaces  in  accommodation  and 
service  spaces  and  control  stations  shall  have 
low  flame  spread  characteristics. 

I  f )  Furniture  in  the  passages  and  stairway 
enclosures  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

(17 1  Paints,  varnishes  and  other  finishes 
used  on  exposed  interior  surfaces  shall  not 


be  of  a  nature  to  offer  an  undue  fire  hazard 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrullon  and 
shall  not  be  capable  of  producing  excessive 
quantities  of  tmoke  or  other  toxic  properties. 

(h)  Primary  deck  coverings,  if  applied, 
within  accommodati<'n  and  bcrvlce  spaces  and 
control  stations,  shall  be  of  approved  ma- 
terial which  will  not  readily  Ignite,  or  give 
rise  to  toxic  or  explosive  hazards  at  elevated 
temperatures.' 

(1)  Waste  paper  receptacles  sh.ill  be  con- 
structed tf  incombu.stlble  materials  and  v^ith 
solid  sides  and  bottoms. 

REGtTLATION      1 06 

Miscellaneous  items 
Requirements   Applicable  to  all  Portions   of 
the  Ship 
(a)    Pijjes    penetrating    "A"   or   "B"    Class 
dhislons  shall  be  of  a  material  approved  by 
the    Administration    having    regard    to    the 
temperature   such   divisions  i.re  required    to 
withstand.  Pipes  conveying  oil  or  combustible 
liquids  shall   be  of   a   material   approved   by 
the  Administration  having  regard  to  the  fire 
risk.  Materials  readily  rendered  ineffective  by 
heat  shall  not  be  used  for  ovrrbo:ird  .scuppers, 
sanitary  discharges,  and  ( ther  outlets  which 
are   close   to   the   wnterllne   and   where    tlie 
failure  of  the  material  In  the  even  of  fire 
would  give  rise  to  danger  of  flooding. 
Requirements  Applicable  to  Accommodation 
and  Service  Spaces.  Control  Stations.  Cor- 
ridors and  Stairways 

(b)  (1)  Air  spaces  enclosed  behind  ceilings, 
panelling  or  linings  shall  be  sulUbly  divided 
by  close-fitting  draught  stops  not  more  than 
14  metres  (46  feet)  apart. 

(11)  In  the  vertical  direction,  such  spaces, 
including  those  behind  linings  of  stairways, 
trunks,  etc..  shall  be  closed  at  each  deck. 

IC)  The  construction  of  ceiling  and  bulk- 
heading  shall  be  such  that  it  will  be  po.ssilile, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  fire 
protection,  for  the  fire  patrols  to  detect  any 
smoke  originating  in  concealed  and  inacces- 
sible places,  except  where  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Administration  there  is  no  risk  of  fire 
originating  In  such  places. 

(d)  Electric  radiators.  If  used,  shall  be  fixed 
in  position  and  so  constructed  as  to  reduce 
fire  risks  to  a  minimum.  No  such  radiators 
shall  be  fitted  with  an  element  so  exposed 
that  clothing,  curtains,  or  other  similar  ma- 
terials can  be  scorched  or  set  on  fire  by  heat 
from  the  element. 

(c)  Cellulose-nltrate-based  films  -shall  not 
be  used  for  cinematograph  installations. 

REGULATION      107 

Provision  of  an  uvtomatic  sprinkler  and  fire 
alarm  and  fire  detection  system  or  an  auto- 
matic fire  alarm  and  fire  detection  system 
In  any  ship  to  which  the  Regulations  in 
this  Part  of  this  Chapter  apply,  there  shall  be 
installed    throughout    each    separate    zone, 
whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  in  ail  accom- 
modation and  service  spaces  and.  where  it  is 
considered  necessary  by  the  Administration, 
in  control  stations,  except  spaces  which  afford 
no  substantial  fire  risk  (such  as  void  spaces, 
sanitary  spaces,  etc.)  either: 

(1)  an  automatic  sprinkler  .md  fire  al:.rm 
and  fire  detection  system  of  an  approved  type, 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
120  of  this  Chapter  and  installed  and  so 
arranged  :is  to  protect  such  spaces,  or 

(111  an  automatic  fire  alarm  ;.nd  fire  detec- 
tion system  of  an  approved  type,  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  121  of  this 
Chapter,  and  installed  and  so  arranged  as  to 
detect  the  presence  of  fire  In  such  spaces. 

REGULATION     108 

Protection  of  special  category  spaces 
Provisions    Applicable    to    Specl:il    Category 
spaces  Whether  Above  or  Bclcw  the  Bulk- 
head Deck 
I  a)  General: 

(1)  The  basic  principle  underlying  the 
provlslcns  in  this  Regulation  Is  that  as  nor- 
mal main  vertical  zoning  may  not  be  prac- 
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tlcable  m  special  category  spaces,  equivalent 
protection  must  be  obtained  In  such  spaces 
on  the  basis  of  a  horizontal  zone  concept  and 
the  provision  of  an  efficient  flxed  Are  extin- 
guishing system.  Under  this  concept  a  hori- 
zontal zone  for  the  purpose  of  this  Regula- 
tion may  include  special  category  spaces  on 
more  than  one  deck  provided  that  the  over- 
all height  of  the  zone  does  not  exceed  10 
metres  (  33  feet ) . 

(ill  All  requirements  laid  down  In  Regula- 
tions 101  and  103  of  this  Chapter  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  vertical  zones  shall 
be  applied  equally  to  decks  and  bulkheads 
forming  the  boundaries  separating  the  hori- 
zontal zones  from  each  other  and  from  the 
remainder  of  the  ship. 
lb)  StructuTal  protection 
ill  Boundary  bulkheads  of  special  cate- 
gory spaces  shall  be  Insulated  as  required  for 
Category  i  1 1  i  spaces  in  Table  1  of  Regula- 
tion 98  of  this  Chapter  ;\nd  the  horizontal 
boundaries  as  required  for  Category  (11) 
spaces  in  Table  3  of  that  Regtilation. 

I  ill  Indicators  shall  be  provided  on  the 
navigating  bridge  which  shall  indicate  when 
any  ftre  door  leading  to  or  from  the  special 
category  spaces  is  closed.  | 

(c)  Fixed  fire  extinguishing  system: 
Bach'speclal  category  space  shall  be  fitted 
with  an  approved  fixed  pressure  water-spray- 
ing system  for  manual  operation  which  shall 
protect  all  parts  of  any  deck  and  vehicle  plat- 
form, if  any.  in  such  space,  provided  that 
the  Administration  may  pejmlt  the  use  of 
any  other  fixed  fire  extinguishing  system 
that  has  been  shown  by  full  scale  test  in 
conditions  simulating  a  Howlng  petrol  Are 
in  a  special  category  space  to  be  not  less 
elTective  in  controlling  nres  likely  to  occur 
in  such  a  space. 

(dl  Patrols  and  detection: 
(1)  An  efficient  patrol  system  shall  be 
maintained  in  sp>eclal  categorv  si)ace6.  In  any 
.such  space  in  which  the  patrol  is  not  main- 
tained by  a  continuous  fire  watch  at  all  times 
during  the  voyage  there  shall  be  provided  in 
that  space  an  automatic  Are  detection  sys- 
tem of  an  approved  type. 

1 11 1  MHJiual  tu-e  alarms  shall  be  provided 
;\s  necessa.-v  throughout  -the  special  category 
spaces  and  one  shall  be  placed  close  to  each 
exit  from  such  spaces.  j 

(ei  Fire  rxtingttishing  eqiitpfnent : 
There   shall   be   provided   in   each   special 
category  space: 

(li  a  number  of  hydrants  with  hoses  and 
dual  purpose  nozzles  of  an  approved  type  so 
arr.inged  that  at  least  two  Jets  of  water  each 
from  .1  single  length  of  hose  not  emanating 
from  the  same  hydrant  may  reach  any  part 
of  such  space; 

( ii)  at  least  three  water  fog  applicators; 
(iUr  one  portable  applicator  ujiit  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  115(d) 
of  this  Chapter,  provided  that  »t  least  two 
such  units  are  available  in  the  ship  for  use 
in  such  spaces;   and  1 

I IV)    such  number  of  portable  fire  extin- 
guishers of  an  approved  type  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  deem  sufficient, 
(f)  Ventilation  system:  | 

I  i )  There  shall  be  provided  an  effective 
power  ventilation  system  for  the  special 
category  spaces  sufficient  to  give  at  least  10 
air  changes  per  hour.  The  system  for  such 
spaces  sh.all  be  entirely  separated  from  other 
ventilation  systems  and  shall  be  operaUng  at 
all  times  when  vehicles  are  in  such  spaces. 
The  Administration  may  require  an  increased 
number  of  air  changes  when  vehicles  are 
being  loaded  and  unloaded. 

I  il  I  The  ventilation  shall  be  such  as  to 
prevent  air  stratification  and  tlie  formation 
of  air  pockets. 

( till  Means  shall  be  provided  to  indicate  on 
the  navigating  b-idge  any  loss  or  reduction  of 
the  required  ventilating  capacity. 
Additional     Provisions    Applicable    Only    to 
Specia'l  Category  Spaces  Above  the  Bulk- 
head Deck 
ig)  Scruppers: 


In  view  of  the  serious  l(iSfi  of  stability  which 
could  arise  due  to  large  quantities  of  water 
accumulating  on  the  deck  or  decks  conse- 
quent on  the  operation  of  the  fixed  pressure 
water-?praylng  system,  scup{>ers  shall  be 
fitted  so  as  to  ensure  that  such  water  is 
rapidly  discharged  directly  overboard 

ih)  Precautions  against  ignition  of  inflam- 
mable vapours: 

(I)  Equipment  which  may  constitute  a 
source  of  ignition  of-  Inflamniable  vapours 
and  in  particular  electrical  equipment  and 
wiring,  sliall  be  Installed  at  least  45  cen- 
timetres 1 18  inches)  above  the  deck,  pro- 
vided that  if  the  Administration  Is  satisfied 
that  the  installation  of  such  electrical 
equipment  and  wiring  below  this  level  is 
necessary  for  the  safe  opieration  of  the  ship. 
.such  electrical  equipment  and  wiring  shall 
be  of  a  type  approved  for  use  in  an  explosive 
petrol  and  air  mixture.  Electrical  equipment 
installed  at  more  than  45  centimetres  (18 
inches)  above  the  deck  shall  be  of  a  type 
so  enclosed  and  protected  as  to  prevent  the 
escac>e  of  sparks.  The  refe-cnce  to  a  level  of 
45  centimetres  (18  Inches)  above  the  deck 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  each  deck  on 
which  vehicles  are  carried  and  on  which  ex- 
plosive vapours  might  be  expected  to 
accumulate. 

I  il  I  Electrical  equipment  and  wiring,  if  In- 
stalled in  an  exhaust  ventilation  duct,  shall 
be  of  a  type  approved  for  use  in  explosive 
petrol  anci  air  mixtures  and  the  outlet  from 
any  exhaust  duct  shall  be  sited  In  a  safe 
position,  havlne;  regard  to  other  possible 
sources  of  ignition. 

.Additional  Provisions  Applicable  Only  to  Spe- 
cial Category  Spaces  Below  the  Bulkhead 
Deck 

li)  Bilge  pumping  and  drainage:  ^ 

In  view  of  the  serious  loss  of  stability 
which  could  arise  due  to  large  quantities  of 
water  accumulating  on  the  deck  or  tank  top 
consequent  on  the  operation  of  the  fixed 
pressure  water-spraying  system,  the  Admin- 
istration may  require  pumping  and  drainage 
facilities  to  be  provided  additional  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Regulation  18  of  this  Chapter. 
( j)  Precautions  against  ignition  of  infiam- 
ablc  vapours: 

(i)  Electrical  equipment  and  wiring,  if 
fitted,  shall  be  of  a  type  suitable  for  use  in 
explosive  petrol  and  air  mixtures.  Other 
equipment  which  may  constitute  a  source 
of  ignition  of  infiammable  vapours  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

(li)  Electrical  equipment  and  wiring,  if  in- 
stalled in  an  exhaust  ventilation  duct,  shall 
be  of  a  type  approved  for  use  in  explosive 
petrol  and  air  mixtures  and  the  outlet  from 
any  exhaust  duct  shall  be  sited  in  a  safe  posi- 
tion, having  regard  to  other  possible  sources 
of  ignition. 

REGULATION     109 

Protection  of  cargo  spaces  lother  than  spe- 
cial category  spacest  containing  rriotor 
vehicles  icith  fuel  in  their  tanks  for  their 
ou-n  propulsion 

In  any  cargo  space  (other  than  special  cate- 
gory spaces  I  containing  motor  vehicles  with 
fuel  In  their  tanks  for  their  own  propulsion, 
the  following  provisions  shall  be  complied 
with: 

1  a  I  Fire  detection: 

There  shall  be  provided  an  approved  fire 
detection  and  ftre  alarm  system. 

(b)  Fire  extinguishing  arrangements: 
li)  There  shall  be  fitted  a  fixed  gas  fire 
extinguishing  system  wliich  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  116  of  this 
Chapter,  except  tliat  if  a  carbon  dioxide  sys- 
j  lem  is  fitted,  the  quantity  of  gas  available 
sliail  be  at  least  sufficient  to  give  a  minimum 
volume  of  free  gas  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
gross  volume  of  the  largest  such  cargo  space 
whicli  is  capable  of  being  sealed,  and  the 
arrangements  .=hall  be  such  as  to  ensure  that 
the  gas  is  introduced  rapidly  and  effectively 
into  tiie  space.  Any  other  fixed  gas  fire  ex- 
tinguishing system  or  fixed  high  expansion 


froth  fire  extinguishing  system  may  be  httetl 
provided  it  gives  equivalent  protection. 

(II)  There  shall  be  provided  for  use  in  uiiy 
sucli  space  such  number  of  portable  lire  ex- 
tinguishers of  an  approved  typw  as  the  Afl- 
mlnlstratlon  may  deem  sufficient. 

(c)  Veiitilation  system: 

(i)  In  any  such  cargo  space  there  shall  be 
provided  an  effective  power  ventilation  sy.v- 
tem  sufficient  to  give  at  least  10  air  chanee.s 
per  hour  The  system  for  such  cargo  spacp.s 
shall  be  entirely  separated  from  other  venti- 
lation systems  and  shall  be  operating  at  ;iii 
times  when  vehicles  are  in  .such  spaces. 

( li )  The  ventilation  shall  be  such  as  to  pre- 
vent air  stratification  and  the  formation  of 
air  pockets, 

( ill  1  Means  shall  be  provided  to  indicate  on 
the  navigating  bridge  any  loss  or  reduction, 
of  the  required  ventilating  capacity. 

(d)  Precautions  against  ignition  of  in- 
flammable vapours: 

i)  Electrical  equipment  and  wiring.  :f 
fitted,  shall  be  of  a  type  suitable  for  use  :n 
exploeive  petrol  and  air  mixtures.  Otlier 
equipment  which  may  constitute  a  sourcp  of 
ignition  of  inflammable  vapours  shall  not  be 
permitted. 

(ii)  Electrical  equipment  and  wiring,  if  in- 
stalled in  an  exhaust  ventilation  duct.  sh,.ll 
be  of  a  type  approved  for  use  in  expUjslve 
petrol  and  air  mixture  and  the  outlet  iroin 
any  exhaust  duct  shall  be  sited  in  a  safe  i-i.- 
sition.  having  regard  to  other  possible  sourr(>s 
of  Ignition. 

REGOT-ATION     I  10 

Arrangem,ents  for  oil  fuel,  lubricating  oil  ond 
other  inflammable  oils 
la)  Oil  fuel  arrangements: 
In  a  ship  in  which  oil  fuel  is  used,  the  -.-.r- 
rangements  for  the  storage,  distribution  .-.nd 
utilization  of  the  oil  fuel  shall  be  such  .is  'o 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  persons  in 
board  and  shall  at  least  comply  with  the  i  al- 
lowing provisions: 

I  i  I  No  oil  fuel  which  has  a  flashpoint  of  ie.vs 
than  61°C  ( 141'F)  i  closed  cup  test )  as  deter- 
mined by  an  approved  flashpoint  appar.u,:.'- 
shall  be  used  as  fuel,  except  in  emeriencv 
generators,  in  which  case  the  flashpoint  r1i;i:; 
be  not  less  than  43'=C  ( IICF). 

Provided  that  the  Administration  may  per- 
mit the  general  use  of  fuel  oil  having  a  lla.>h- 
pomt  of  not  less  than  43' C  (110°P)  .subject 
to  such  additional  precautions  as  it  may  con- 
sider necessan-  and  on  condition  that  !!it' 
temperature  of  the  space  in  which  such  :i:f: 
is  stored  or  used  shall  not  be  allowed  to  ri-> 
to  within  10°C  (18°F)  below  the  flashpoiv.- 
of  the  fuel. 

(ii)  As  far  as  practicable,  no  part  of  tl^.t 
oil  fuel  system  containing  heated  oil  under 
pressure  exceeding  1.8  kilogrammes  per  sq'J.ir-' 
centimetre  (25  pounds  per  square  ineri 
gauge  shall  be  so  concealed  that  defects  r.nc 
leakage  cannot  readilv  be  observed.  In  '.va-. 
of  such  parts  of  the  oil  fuel  system  the  ma- 
chinery space  shall  be  adequately  illumi- 
nated. 

dill  Tlie  ventilation  of  machinery  space- 
shall  be  sufficient  under  all  normal  condition- 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  oil  vapour 

(iv)  (1)  As  far  :is  practicable,  oil  fuel  t.w.'y.s 
shall  be  part  of  the  ship's  structure  and  sh.  li 
be  located  outside  machinery  spaces  ol  Cat- 
egory .^.  When  oil  fuel  tanks,  except  double 
bottom  tanks,  are  necessarily  located  adja- 
cent to  machinery  spaces  of  Category  -'i..  they 
shall  preferably  have  a  common  boundary 
with  the  double  bottom  ranks,  and  the  .rei 
of  tbe  tank  boundary  common  with  the  nia- 
ch.nery  space  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
In  general,  the  use  of  free-standing  oil  fuel 
tanks  shall  be  avoided  but  when  such  tinKs 
are  employed  they  shall  not  be  situated  in 
machinery  spaces  of  Category  A 

i2)  No  oil  tanlcs  shall  be  situated  where 
spillage  or  leakage  therefrom  c.ai  constitute 
a  hazard  by  falling  on  heated  siufaces.  Pre- 
cautions shall  be  taken  to  prevent  any  uil 
that  may   escape   under   pressure   from   any 
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pump,  filter  or  heater  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  heated  surfaces. 

(VI  Everv  oil  luel  pipe  which  if  damaged, 
would  allow  oil  to  escape  from  a  storage,  set- 
tling or  dailv  service  tank  situated  above 
the  double  bc'ltoin  shall  be  fitted  with  a  cock 
or  valve  on  the  t.mk  capable  of  being  closed 
from  a  safe  position  outside  the  space  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  a  fire  arising  in  the 
space  in  which  such  tanks  are  situated.  In 
the  special  case  of  deep  tanks  situated  in 
any  shaft  or  pipe  tunnel  or  similar  space, 
vaives  on  the  tanks  shall  be  fitted  but  con- 
trol in  event  of  fire  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  an  additional  valve  on  the  pipe  or  pipes 
outside  the  tunnel  or  similar  space. 

(vl)  Safe  and  efficient  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  oil  fuel  contained  in  any 
oil  tank  shall  be  provided,  sounding  pipes 
with  suitable  me.ms  of  closure  may  be  per- 
mitted if  their  tipper  ends  terminate  in  safe 
positions.  Other  means  of  ascertiining  the 
amount  of  oil  fuel  contained  in  any  oil  fuel 
'i..nk  muv  be  permitted  if  they  do  not  require 
penetration  below  the  top  of  the  tank,  and 
providing  their  lailure  or  overfilling  of  the 
t.mks  will  not  permit  relea.se  of  fuel  thereby, 
(vli)  Provision  shall  be  made  to  prevent 
over-pressure  in  any  oil  tank  or  in  any  part 
or  the  oil  fuel  system,  including  the  filling 
pipes.  Any  relief  valves  and  air  or  overflow 
pipes  shall  discharge  to  a  position  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Administration,  is  safe. 

iviii)    Oil   fuel   pipes  shall   be  of  steel  or 
other  approved  material,  provided   that  re- 
stricted  vise   of   flexible   pipes   shall   be   per- 
mUssible  in  positions  where  the  Administra- 
tion is  satisfied  that  they  are  necessary.  Such 
flexible  pipes  and  end  attachments  shall  be 
of  approved  fire  resisting  materials  of  ade- 
quate strength  and  shall  be  constructed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration, 
.bi  Lubricating  oil  arrangements: 
The  arrangements  for  the  .storage,  distri- 
ijiuion  and  utilization  of  oil  used  in  pressure 
lubrication  systems  shall  be  such  as  to  en- 
.-ure  the  safety  of  the  ships  and  persons  on 
ijoard.  and  such  arrangements  in  machinery 
spaces   of    Category   A   and,    whenever   prac- 
ticable, in  other  machinery  spaces,  shall  at 
least  comply  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
LT,iphs   lii)",   (lv)(2),   (v),   (vl)   and   (vll)   of 
■.laraeraph  (a)  of  this  Regulation. 

CI    Arrangements  for  other   inflammable 

oils: 

The  arrangements  for  the  storage,  distri- 
bution and  titilization  of  other  infiammable 
oils  employed  under  pressure  and  heating 
^vstems  shall  be  such  as  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  ship  and  persons  on  board.  In  loca- 
tions where  means  of  ignition  are  present 
such  arrangements  shall  at  least  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  sub-paragraphs  (Iv)  (2)  and 
I VI I.  and  with  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 
craph  iviii)  in  respect  of  strength  and  con- 
struction, of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Regula- 
tion. 

REGtJLATION    1 1 1 

Openings  in  machinery  spaces  and  means  for 
'•losing  such  openings,  for  stopping  ma- 
chinery and  for  sh  uttina  off  oil  fuel  suction 
pipes 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  Regulation  shall 
apply  to  machinery  spaces  of  Category  A  and. 
wliere  the  Administration  considers  it  de- 
sirable, to  other  machinery  spaces. 

ib)(i|  The  number  of  skylights,  doors, 
ventilators,  openings  in  funnels  to  permit 
exhaust  ventilation  and  other  openings  to 
machinery  spaces  shall  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum consistent  with  the  needs  of  ventila- 
tion and  the  proper  and  safe  working  of  the 
ship. 

( ii)  The  flaps  of  such  skylights  where  fit- 
ted shall  be  of  steel.  Suitable  arrangements 
shall  be  made  to  permit  the  release  of  smoke 
in  the  event  of  fire,  from  the  space  to  be 
protected. 

I  ili)  Such  doors  other  than  power-operated 
watertight  doors  shall  be  arranged  so  that 
positive  closure  is  assured  in  case  of  fire  in 
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the  apace,  by  power-operated  closing  ar- 
rangements or  by  the  provision  of  self-closing 
doors  capable  of  closing  against  an  inclina- 
tion of  3'i  degrees  opposing  closure  and  hav- 
ing a  fail-safe  hook-back  facility,  provided 
wiUi  a  remotely  operated  release  device. 

( c )  Windows  shall  not  be  fitted  In  machin- 
ery space  c;isings. 
"(d)  Means  of  control  shall  be  provided  for: 
(1)  opening  and  closure  of  skylights,  clos- 
ure of  openings  in  funnels  which  normally 
allow  exhaust  ventilation,  and  closure  of 
ventilator  dampers; 

(ii)   permitting  the  release  of  smoke; 
(Hi)   closure   of    power- operated   doors    or 
release  mechanism  on  doors  other  than  pow- 
er-operated watertight  doors; 

(tv)   stopping  ventilating  fans;  and 
(v)   stopping  forced  and  induced  draught 
fans,  oil  fuel  transfer  pumps,  oil  fuel  unit 
pumps  and  other  similar  fuel  pumps. 

(6)  The  controls  required  for  ventilating 
fans  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Reg- 
ulation 103(f)  of  this  Chapter.  The  controls 
for  any  required  fixed  fire  extinguishing  sys- 
tem and  those  required  by  subparagraphs 
(did),  (11).  (ill)  and  (v)  of  this  Regulation 
and  of  Regulation  110(a)  (v)  of  this  Chapter 
shall  be  situated  at  one  control  position,  or 
grouped  In  as  few  positions  as  possible  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administration.  Such  posi- 
tion or  positions  shall  be  located  where  they 
will  not  be  cut  off  in  the  event  of  lire  in  the 
.space  they  serve,  and  shall  have  a  sale  access 
from  the  open  deck. 

REGULATION    112 

,1/0171  tenonce  of  fire  patrols,  etc..  and  provi- 
sion of  fire   extinguishing  equipment 
(a)  Fire  patrols  and  detection,  alarms  and 
public  address  systems: 

(i)  An  efficient  patrol  system  shall  be 
maintained  so  that  an  outbreak  of  fire  may 
be  promptly  detected.  Each  member  of  the 
fire  patrol  shall  be  trained  to  be  familiar 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  ship  as  well  as 
the  location  and  operation  of  any  equipment 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  use, 

I  ii )  Manual  alarms  shall  be  fitted  through- 
out the  accommodation  and  service  spaces 
to  enable  the  fire  patrol  to  give  an  alarm  im- 
mediately to  the  bridge  or  main  fire  control 
station. 

( lii  I  An  approved  fire  alarm  of  fire  detect- 
ing system  shall  be  provided  which  will  au- 
tomatically indicate  at  <jne  or  more  suitable 
points  or  .stations  the  presence  or  indication 
of  fire  and  its  location  in  any  cargo  space 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administration. 
is  not  accessible  to 'the  patrol  system,  except 
where  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administration  that  the  ship  is  eneaged  on 
voyages  of  such  short  duration  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  apply  this  requirement 

(iv)  The  ship  shall  at  all  times  when  at 
sea,  or  in  port  (except  when  out  of  service), 
be  so  manned  or  equipped  as  to  ensure  that 
any  initial  fire  alarm  is  immediately  received 
by  a  responsible  member  of  the  crew. 

( V )  A  special  alarm,  operated  from  the 
bridge  or  control  station,  shall  be  fitted  to 
summon  the  crew.  This  alarm  may  be  part 
of  the  ship's  general  alarm  system  but  it 
shall  be  capable  of  being  sounded  independ- 
ently of  the  alarm  to  the  passenger  spaces. 

(VI)  A  pubhc  address  system  or  other  ef- 
fective means  of  communication  shall  be 
available  throughout  the  accommodation 
and  service  spaces  and  control  stations. 

(b)  Fire  pumps  and  fire  main  system: 

The  ship  shall  be  provided  with  fire  pumps, 
fire  main  system,  hydrants  and  hoses  com- 
plying v.ith  the  provisions  of  Regulation  113 
of  this  Chapter  and  shall  comply  with  the 
following  requirements: 

(i)  In  a  .ship  of  4.000  tons  gross  tonnage 
and  upwards,  there  shall  be  provided  at  least 
three  independently  driven  fire  pumps  and, 
in  a  ship  of  less  than  4.000  tons  gross  ton- 
nage   at  least  two  such  fire  pumps. 

(11)   In  a  ship  of  1.000  tons  gross  tonnage 


and  upwards,  the  arrangement  of  sea  con- 
nections, fire  pumps  and  sources  of  power 
lor  operating  them  .shall  be  such  us  to  ensure 
that  .1  lire  in  any  one  compartment  will  not 
put   :ill   the  fire  pumps  out  of  action. 

(lii)    In    a   ship    of    1000   t'.iis   gross    LiU- 
uage  and  upwards,  the  arrangement  ui   fire 
pumps,  lire  mains  and  liydranls  shall  be  such 
that   at    least    one   effective   J-Jt   uf   water   iis 
stipulated  in  Regulation  113(c)  of  this  Chap- 
ter  is  immediately   available    from   any   one 
livdrant    in    an    interior    locution.    Arrange- 
ments shall  alwi  Ite  made  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation   of    the   output    of    water   by   the 
automatic  starting  of  a  required  fire  pump. 
( IV  )    In  a  ship  of  le.ss  than  1 ,000  tons  gross 
tonnage   the  arrangements  shall   be  to  the 
satisfaction   of   the   Administration. 
Id  Firr  ki/drants.  hose  and  noszles: 
(1)   The  ship  shall  be  provided  with   lire 
hoses   the   number   and   diameter  of   which 
shall   be   to   the  satisfaction  of   the   Admin- 
istration.  There   shall   be   at   least  one   lire 
liose  for  each  of  the  hydrants  required  by 
Regulation  113(di  of  this  Chapter  and  these 
hoses   shall   be   used  only   for  the  purposes 
of  extinguishing  fires  or  testing  the  fire  ex- 
tinguishing apparatus  at  fire  drills  and  sur- 

"(ii)  In  accommodation  and  service  spaces 
and  in  machinery  spaces,  the  number  and 
position  of  hydrants  shall  be  such  that  the 
requirements  of  Regulation  113(d)  of  this 
Chapter  mav  be  complied  with  when  all 
watertight  doors  and  all  do<3rs  in  main  ver- 
tical zone  bulkheads  are  closed. 

(ill)  The  arrangements  shall  be  such  that 
at  least  two  jets  of  water  can  reacii  any 
part  of  any  cargo  space  when  empty. 

(iv)  AH  required  hydrants  in  machinery 
spaces  shall  be  fitted  "with  h<xses  having  in 
addition  Ui  the  nozzles  required  in  Regula- 
tion 113(g)  of  this  Chapter  Jiozzles  suitable 
for  spraying  water  on  oil,  or  alternatively 
dual  purpose  nozzles.  Additionally,  each  ma- 
chinery space  <jf  Category  A  shall  )>e  pro- 
vided with  at  least  two  suitable  water  fog 
applicators.' 

(v)  Water  spray  nozzles  or  dual  purpose 
nozzles  shall  be  provided  for  at  least  one 
quarter  of  the  number  of  hoses  required  in 
parts  of  the  ship  other  than  machinery 
spaces. 

(Vl)  For  each  pair  of  breathing  apparatus 
there  shall  be  provided  one  water  fog  appli- 
cator which  shall  be  stored  adjacent  to  such 
apparatus. 

(Vli)  Where,  in  any  machinery  space  oi 
Category  A,  access  is  provided  at  a  low  level 
from  an  adjacent  shaft  tunnel,  two  hydrants 
fitted  with  hoses  with  dual  purpose  nozzles 
shall  be  provided  external  to,  but  near  the 
entrance  to  that  machinery  space  Where 
such  access  is  not  provided  from  a  tunnel 
but  is  provided  from  other  space  or  spaces 
there  snail  be  provided  in  one  of  those  spaces 
two  hydrants  fitted  with  hoses  with  dual 
purpose  nozzles  near  the  entrance  to  the 
machinery  space  of  Category  A.  Such  provi- 
sion need  not  )>c  made  when  the  tunnel  or 
adjacent  spaces  are  not  part  of  an  escape 

route. 

( d )   international  shore  connection: 

li)  A  ship  of  1.000  tons  gross  tonnage  and 
upwards  shall  be  provided  with  at  least  one 
international  shore  connection,  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  56ih)  of 
this  Chapter. 

Ill)  Facilities  shall  be  available  enabling 
such  a  connection  to  be  used  on  either  side 
of  the  ship. 

(ei   Portable  fire  extinguishers  in  accom- 


-A  \v,-.ter  fog  applicator  might  consist  of  a 
metal  "L"  shaped  pipe,  the  long  limb  being 
about  2  metres  (6  feet)  In  length  capable 
of  being  fitted  to  a  fire  hose  and  the  short 
limb  being  about  '4  metre  (10  Inches)  in 
length  fitted  with  a  fixed  water  fog  nozzle 
or  capable  of  being  fitted  with  a  water  spr»y 
nozzle. 
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modation  and  service  spaces  and  control  sta- 
tions. 

The  ship  shall  be  provided  In  accommo- 
dation and  service  spaces  and  control  sta- 
tions with  such  approved  portable  fire  ex- 
tinguishers as  the  Administration  may  deem 
to  be  appropriate  and  sufficient. 

if)  Fixed  fire  extinguishing  arrangements 
■.n  r-argo  spaces: 

I  n  The  cargo  spaces  of  ships  of  1.000  tons 
jross  tonnage  and  upwards  shall  be  protected 
oy  a  fixed  gas  fire  extinguishing  system  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  116 
of  this  Chapter,  or  by  a  fixed  high  expansion 
froth  fire  extinguishing  system  which  gives 
equivalent  protection. 

(Ill  Where  It  Is  shovsm  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administration  that  a  ship  is  engaged 
on  voyages  of  such  short  duration  that  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  apply  the  require- 
ments of  sub-paragraph  (U  of  this  paragraph 
.ijid  also  m  ships  of  less  than  1.000  tons  gross 
■onna«e.  the  arrangements  In  cargo  spaces 
sh.ii;  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

(g)  Fire  extinguishing  appliances  in  boiler 
rooms,  etc.: 

Spaces  containing  oU-flred  boilers  or  oil 
fuel  unfts  shall  be  provided  with  the  follow- 
ing arrangements. 

( 1 1  There  shall  be  any  one  of  the  following 
fixed  fire  extinguishing  systems: 

( 1 1  A  pressure  water-spraying  system  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  Regtilatlon  119 
of" this  Chapter: 

(2)  A  6:as  system  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  116  of  this  Chapter; 

{ 3 )  A  froth  system  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  117  of  this  Chapter: 

(4)  A  high  expansion  froth  system  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  118 
of  this  Chapter. 

In  each  case  if  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms 
are  not  entirely  separate,  or  If  fuel  oil  can 
drain  from  the  boiler  room  into  the  engine 
room,  the  combined  engine  and  boiler  rooms 
shall  be  considered  as  one  compartment. 

Ill)  There  shall  be  in  each  boiler  room  at 
least  one  set  of  portable  air-froth  equipment 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
115id)  of  this  Chapter. 

(HI)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  approved 
portable  extinguishers  discharging  froth  or 
equivalent  in  each  firtn?  space  in  each  boiler 
room  and  each  space  in  which  a  part  of  the 
oil  fuel  Installation  is  situated.  There  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  approved  froth  type 
extinguisher  of  .it  least  136  litres  (30  gallons) 
capacity  or  equivalent  in  each  boiler  room. 
These  extinguishers  shall  be  provided  with 
hoses  on  reels  suitable  for  reaching  any  part 
of  the  boiler  room. 

(Iv)  In  each  firing  space  there  shall  be  a 
receptacle  containing  sand,  sawdust  impreg- 
nated with  soda  or  other  approved  dry  ma- 
terial. In  such  quantity  as  may  be  required 
bv  the  -Administration.  .Alternatively  an  ap- 
proved portable  extinguisher  may  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

I  h )  Fire  extinguishing  appliances  in  spaces 
containing  internal  combustion  type  ma- 
chinery: 

Spaces  containing  Internal  combustion  ma- 
chinery used  either  (D  for  main  propulsion, 
or  (2)  for  other  purposes  when  such  ma- 
chinery has  in  the  a£gregate  a  total  power 
not  less  than  500  b.h.p..  shall  be  provided 
with  the  following  arrangements: 

(1)  There  shall  be  one  of  the  fire  extin- 
guishing systems  required  by  sub-paragraph 
(gllU  of  this  Regulation. 

(in  There  shall  be  at  least  one  set  of 
portable  air-froth  equipment  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  Regulation  115(d)  of  this 
Chapter. 

liil)  There  shall  be  in  each  such  space 
approved  froth  type  fire  extinguishers  each 
of  at  least  45  litres  (10  gallons)  capacity  or 
equivalent  sufficient  in  number  to  enable 
froth  or  its  equivalent  to  be  directed  on  to 
any  part  of  the  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  pres- 
sure systems,  gearing  and  other  fire  hazards. 


In  addition,  there  shall  be  provided  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  portable  froth  extinguishers 
or  equivalent  which  shall  be  so  located  that 
an  extinguisher  Is  not  more  than  10  metres 
(33  feet)  walking  distance  from  any  point  In 
the  space:  provded  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  two  such  extlngtilshers  In  each  such 
space. 

(1)  Fire  extinguishing  arrangements  in 
spaces  containing  steam  turbines  or  enclosed 
steam  engines: 

In  spaces  containing  steam  ttirblnes  or 
enclosed  steam  engines  used  either  (1)  for 
main  propulsion  or  (2)  for  other  purposes 
when  such  machinery  has  In  the  aggregate  a 
total  of  not  less  than  500  b.h.p.,  there  shall 
be  provided : 

( I )  froth  Are  extinguishers  each  of  at  least 
45  litres  (10  gallons)  capacity  or  equivalent 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  froth  or  Its 
equivalent  to  be  directed  on  to  any  part  of 
the  pressure  lubrication  system,  on  to  any 
part  of  the  ceislngs  enclosing  pressure  lubri- 
cated parts  of  the  turbines,  engines  or  asso- 
ciated gearing,  and  any  other  fire  hazards. 
Provided  that  such  extinguishers  shall  not 
be  required  if  protection  at  least  equivalent 
to  this  sub-paragraph  Is  provided  In  such 
spaces  by  a  fixed  fire  extinguishing  system 
flted  in  compliance  with  sale-paragraph  (g) 
1 1)  of  this  Regulation. 

Ill)  There  shall  be  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  portable  froth  extinguishers  or 
equivalent  which  shall  be  so  located  that  an 
extinguisher  is  not  more  than  10  metres 
(33  feet)  walking  distance  from  any  point  in 
the  space;  provided  that  (1)  there  shall  be 
at  least  two  such  extinguishers  in  each  such 
space,  and  (2)  such  extinguishers  shall  not 
be  required  in  addition  to  any  provided  In 
compliance  with  sub-paragraph  (h)(lll)  of 
this  Regulation. 

I  J)  Fire  extinguishing  appliances  in  other 
machinery  spaces: 

Where.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administra- 
tion, a  fire  hazard  exists  in  any  machinery 
space  for  which  no  specific  provisions  for 
tire  extingviishing  appliances  are  prescribed 
in  paragraphs  ig).  (h)  and  li)  of  this  Regu- 
lation there  shaU  be  provided  in.  or  adjacent 
to.  that  space  such  number  of  approved  port- 
able Are  extinguishers  or  other  means  of  fire 
extinction  as  the  Administration  may  deem 
sufficient. 

(k)  Fixed  extinguishing  appliances  not  re- 
quired by  this  part: 

Where  a  fixed  fire  extinguishing  system 
not  required  by  this  Part  of  this  Chapter  is 
installed,  such  a  system  shall  be  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  .Administration. 

(1)  Special  requirements  for  machinery 
spaces: 

li)  For  any  machinery  space  a  Category 
A  to  which  access  is  provided  at  a  low  level 
from  an  adjacent  shaft  tunnel  there  shall 
be  provided  in  addition  to  any  watertight 
door  and  on  the  side  remote  from  that 
machinery  space  a  light  steel  fire-screen  door 
which  shall  be  operable  from  each  side. 

(ii)  An  automatic  fire  detection  and  alarm 
system  shall  be  fitted  when  the  Administra- 
tion considers  such  special  precautions  war- 
ranted in  any  machinery  space  In  which  the 
installation  of  automatic  and  remote  control 
systems  and  equipment  have  been  approved 
in  lieu  of  continuous  manning  of  the  space, 
(m)  Fireman's  outfits  and  personal  equip- 
ment: 

Fireman's    outfits    and    sets    of    personal 
equipment  shall  be  provided  in  accordance 
■  with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  64(J)    of 
this  Chapter. 

REGULATION     113 

Detailed  requirements  applicable  to  fire 
pumps,  fire  main,  hydrants  and  hoses 
(a)  Total  capacity  of  fire  pumps: 
The  required  fire  pumps  shall  be  capable 
of  delivering  for  fire-ftghting  purposes  a 
quantity  of  water,  at  the  appropriate  pres- 
sure prescribed  below,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  required  to  be  dealt 


with  by  the  bilge  pumps  when  employed  for 
bilge  pumping, 
(b)    Fire  pumps: 

(I)  The  fire  pumps  shall  be  Independently 
driven.  Sanitary,  ballast,  bilge  or  gener.tl 
service  pumps  may  be  accepted  as  fire  pumps 
provided  that  they  are  not  normally  used  tor 
pumping  oil  and  that  If  they  are  subject  to 
occasional  duty  for  the  transfer  of  pumping 
of  fuel  oil.  suitable  changeover  arrangements 
are  fitted. 

(II)  Each  of  the  required  fire  pumps  .shall 
have  a  capacity  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  total  required  capacity  divided  by  the 
minimum  number  of  required  fire  pumps 
and  each  such  pump  shall  in  any  event  i::p 
capable  of  delivering  at  least  the  two  re- 
quired Jets  of  water.  These  fire  pumps  shall 
be  capable  of  supplying  the  fire  main  system 
under  the  required  conditions. 

(iiii  Where  more  pumps  than  the  mini- 
mum number  of  required  pumps  are  installed 
the  capacity  of  such  additional  pumps  shall 
be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration 

livi  Relief  valves  shall  be  provided  1:1 
conjunction  with  all  fire  pumps  if  the  pu!nn.s 
are  capable  of  developing  a  pressure  exceedir.i? 
the  design  pressure  of  the  water  serviee 
pipes,  hydrants  and  hoses.  These  valves  Fhall 
be  so  placed  and  adjusted  as  to  prevent  t x- 
cesslve  pressure  in  any  part  of  the  fire  main. 
system. 
"(c)    Pressure  in  the  fire  main  system: 

1 1)  The  diameter  of  the  fire  main  shall  ..c 
sufficient  for  the  effective  distribution  of  iKc 
maximum  required  discharge  from  two  fire 
pumps  operating  simultaneously. 

(11)  With  the  two  pumps  slmultaneouslv 
delivering  through  nozzles  specified  in  para- 
graph tg)  of  this  Regulation,  the  quantity  tt 
water  specified  in  sub-paragraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph,  through  any  adjacent  hydrant?, 
the  loUowlng  minimum  pressures  shall  -jp 
maintained  at  all  hydrants. 

In  ships  of  -i.OOO  tons  gioss  3.2  kilogrammes  per  squoie 

tonnage  and  upwards  centimetre  (45    pounds   .  ei 

square  inch) 

In  ships  ol  1.000  tons  gross  2.8  kilogrammes  per  squsie 

tonnage    and    upwards,    but  centimetre   (40    pounds   s" 

under  4,000  tons  gross  ton-  square  inch) 
nage 

In  ships  ot  under  1.000  tons  To   the   satisfaction   0;   <'-. 

gross  tonnage  Administration 

id)  Number  and  position  of  hydrants: 
The  number  and  position  of  the  hydrants 
shall  be  such  that  at  least  two  jets  of  water 
not  emanating  from  the  same  hydrant,  one  of 
which  shall  be  from  a  single  length  of  hose, 
may  reach  any  part  of  the  ship  normal:-.' 
accessible  to  the  passengers  or  crew  \vhi:i' 
the  .'ihip  is  beinp  navigated. 

(e)   Pipes  and  hydrants: 

(1)  Materials  readily  rendered  inefJective 
by  heat  shall  not  be  used  for  fire  mains  and 
hydrants  unless  adequately  protected.  The 
pipes  and  hydrants  shall  be  so  placed  that 
the  fire  hoses  may  be  easily  coupled  to  them. 
In  ships  where  deck  carpo  may  be  carried, 
the  positions  of  the  hydrants  ihall  be  such 
that  they  are  always  readily  accessible  and 
the  pipes  shall  be  arranged  as  far  as  pr.ic- 
tlcable  to  avoid  risk  of  damage  by  such  cargo. 
Unless  there  is  provided  one  hose  and  nozzle 
for  each  hydrant  in  the  ship,  there  shall  be 
complete  interchangeability  of  hose  cou- 
plings and  nozzles. 

ill)  A  cock  or  valve  shall  be  fitted  to  serve 
each  fire  hose  so  that  any  fire  hose  may  be 
removed  while  'he  fire  pumps  are  at  work. 

(f)    Firehoses: 

Fire  hoses  shall  be  of  material  approved 
by  the  Administration  and  sufficient  in 
length  to  project  a  jet  of  water  to  any  of  the 
spaces  in  which  they  may  be  required  to  be 
used.  Their  maximum  length  shall  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  .Administration,  Each  hose 
shall  be  provided  with  a  nozzle  and  the  nec- 
essary couplings.  Hoses  specified  in  these 
Regulations  as  "fire  hoses"  shall  together 
with  any  necessary  fittings  and  tools  be  kept 
ready  for  use  in  conspicuous  positions  near 
the  fire  hydrants  or  connections. 
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Additionally,  In  interior  locations,  fire 
hoses  shall  be  connected  to  the  hydrants  at 
all  times. 

(g)    Nozzles: 

111  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  standard 
nozzle  sizes  shall  be  12  millimetres  ( >,  Inch) . 
16  millimetres  (Sa  Inch)  and  19  millimetres 
(3,  inch),  or  as  neap  thereto  as  possible. 
Larger  diameter  nozzles  may  be  permitted 
at  the  dl-scretlon  of  the  Administration. 

(11)  For  accommodation  and  service  spaces, 
a  nozzle  size  greater  than  12  millimetres 
(1^   inch)    need  not  be  used. 

(ill)  For  machinery  spaces  and  exterior 
locations,  the  nozzle  size  shall  be  such  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  discharge  possible  from 
iwo  jets  at  the  pres/trr«^  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  RtgulatliUUtorn  the  small- 
est pump,  provided  that  a  noMie  size  greater 
than  19  mllllmetreK|^3i  mch)  need  not  be 
used.  ^ 

REGULATION    114 

Ready  availability  of  fire  extingutihing 
appliances 

Fire  extinguishing  appliances  shall  be  kept 
m  good  order  and  available  for  Immediate 
use  at  all  times  during  the  voyage. 

REGULATION     115 

Fire  extinguishers 
(a)   All  fire  extinguishers  shall  be  of  ap- 
proved types  and  designs. 

(i)  The  capacity  of  required  portable  fluid 
extinguishers  shall  be  not  more  than  IS'/a 
litres  (3  gallons)  and  not  less  than  9  Utres 
i2  gallons) .  Other  extinguishers  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  equivalent  portability  of  the 
13':,  litre  (3  gallon)  fluid  extinguisher  and 
•.hall  not  be  less  than  the  fire  extinguishing 
equivalent  of  a  9  litre  i2  gallon)  fluid  ex- 
tinguisher. 

(11)  Tlie  Administration  shall  determine 
:he  equivalents  of  fire  extinguishers. 

lb)  Spare  charges  shall  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  to  be  specified 
by  the  Administration. 

"(c)    Fire  extinguishers  containing   an  ex- 
tinguishing medium  which,  in  the  opinion 

■  f  the  Administration,  either  by  Itself  or  un- 
der expected  conditions  of  use  gives  off  toxic 
Leases  in  such  quantities  as  to  endanger  per- 
.sons  shall  not  be  permitted. 

(d)  A  portable  froth  appUcator  unit  shall 

■  onslst  of  an  Inductor  type  of  air-froth  noz- 
,:le  capable  of  being  connected  to  the  Are 
main  bv  a  fire  hose,  together  with  a  portable 
rank  c(Dntainlng  at  least  20  litres  (41^  gal- 
lons) of  froth-making  liquid  and  one  spare 
:.ink. 

Tlie  nozzle  shall  be  capable  of  producing 
pffectlve  froth  suitable  for  extinguishing  an 
oil  fire,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  1.5  cubic  metres 
I  53  cubic  feet)  per  minute. 

le)  Fire  extinguishers  shall  be  periodically 
examined  and  subjected  to  such  tests  as  the 
.Administration  may  require. 

(f)  One  of  the  portable  fire  extinguishers 
intended  for  use  In  any  space  shall  be  stowed 
near  the  entrance  to  that  space. 

REGtTLATION   116 

Fixed  gas  fire  extinguishing  system 
(a)  The  use  of  a  fire  extinguishing  me- 
dium which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, either  by  itself  or  under  expected 
conditions  of  use  gives  off  toxic  gases  in 
such  quantities  as  to  endanger  persons  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

lb)  Where  provision  is  made  for  the  injec- 
tion of  gas  for  fire  extinguishing  purposes, 
the  necessary  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas 
snail  be  provided  with  control  valves  or 
cocks  so  marked  as  to  indicate  clearly  the 
compartments  to  which  the  pipes  are  led. 
Suitable  provision  shall  be  made  to  prevent 
inadvertent  admission  of  the  gas  to  any 
compartment.  Where  cargo  spaces  fitted  with 
such  a  system  for  fire  protection  are  used 
as  passenger  spaces  the  gas  connection  shall 
be  blanked  during  such  use. 

(c)   The  piping  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to 


provide  effective  distribution  of  fire  extin- 
guishing gas. 

(d)(1)  When  carbon  dioxide  is  used  as  the 
extinguishing  medium  in  cargo  spaces,  the 
quantity  of  gas  available  shall  be  sufflcient 
to  give  a  minimum  volume  of  free  gas  equal 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the 
largest  cargo  compartment  In  the  ship  which 
Is  capable  of  being  sealed. 

(li)  When  carbon  dioxide  Is  used  as  un 
extinguishing  medium  for  machinery  spaces 
of  Category  A  the  quantity  of  gas  carried 
shall  be  'sufficient  to  give  a  minimum 
quantity  of  free  gas  equal  to  the  huger  of 
the  following  quantities,  either: 

(1)  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  volume  of  the 
largest  space,  the  volume  to  Include  the  cas- 
ing up  to  the  level  at  which  the  horizontal 
area  of  the  casing  is  40  per  cent  or  less  of 
the  horizontal  area  of  the  space  concerned 
taken  midway  between  the  tank  top  and  the 
lowest  part  of  the  casings:  or 

(2)  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  volume  of  the 
largest  space  Including  the  casing; 
provided  that  if  two  or  more  machinery 
spaces  of  Category  A  are  not  entirely  sep- 
arate they  shall  be  considered  as  forming 
one  compartment. 

I  ill)  Where  the  volume  of  free  air  con- 
tained in  air  receivers  In  any  machinery 
space  of  Category  A  is  such  that,  if  released 
in  such  space  in  the  event  of  fire,  such  re- 
lease of  air  within  that  space  would  seriously 
affect  the  efficiency  of  the  fixed  fire  extin- 
guishing installation,  the  Adnalnistratlon 
shall  require  the  provision  of  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 

(Iv)  When  carbon  dioxide  Is  used  as  an 
extinguishing  medium  both  for  cargo  spaces 
and  for  machinery  spaces  of  Category  A  the 
quantity  of  gas  need  not  be  more  than  the 
maximum  required  either  for  the  largest 
cargo  compartment  or  machinery  space. 

(V)  For  the  purpose  of  this  psiragraph  the 
volume  of  carbon  dioxide  shall  be  calculated 
at  0.56  cubic  metres  to  the  kilogramme  (9 
cubic  feet  to  the  pound ) . 

(vl)   When  carbon  dioxide  Is  used  as  the 
extinguishing  medium  for  machinery  spaces 
of  Category  A  the  fixed  piping  system  shall 
be  such  that  85  per  cent  of  the  gas  can  be 
discharged  into  the  space  within  2  minutes. 
(viii    Carbon  dioxide  bottle  storage  rooms 
shall  be  situated  at  a  safe  and  readily  acces- 
sible position  and  shall  be  effecUvely  ven- 
tilated to  the  satisfaction   of  the  Adminis- 
tration  Anv  entrance  to  such  storage  rooms 
shall  preferably  be  from  the  open  deck,  and 
in  any  case  shall  be  independent  of  the  pro- 
tected space.  Access  doors  shall  be  gas  tight 
and   bulkheads  and   decks   which  form  the 
boundaries  of  such  rooms  shall  be  gas  tight 
and  adequately  Insulated. 

(e)(i)  Where  gas  other  than  carbon  di- 
oxide is  produced'  on  the  ship  and  is  used  as 
an  extinguishing  medium,  it  shall  be  a  gas- 
eous product  of  fuel  combustion  In  which 
the  oxygen  content,  the  carbon  monoxide 
content  the  corrosive  elements  and  any  solid 
combustible  elements  have  been  reduced  to 
a  permissible  minimum. 

(11)  Where  such  gas  is  used  as  the  extin- 
guishing medium  in  a  fixed  fire  extinguish- 
ing system  for  the  protection  of  machinery 
spaces  of  Category  A  It  shall  afford  protec- 
tion equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a  fixed 
carbon  dioxide  system. 

(ill)  Where  such  gas  Is  used  as  the  extin- 
guishing medium  In  a  fixed  fire  extinguish- 
ing system  for  the  protection  of  cargo  spaces 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  gas  shall  be 
available  to  supply  hourly  a  volume  of  free 
gas  at  least  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  gross 
volume  of  the  largest  compartment  protected 
in  this  way  for  a  period  of  72  hours. 

( f  I  Means  shall  be  provided  for  automati- 
cally giving  audible  warning  of  the  release 
of  fire  extinguishing  gas  into  any  space  to 
which  personnel  normally  have  access.  The 
alarm  shall  operate  for  a  suitable  period  be- 
fore the  gas  is  released. 


(g)  The  means  of  control  of  any  such  fixed 
gas  fire  extinguishing  system  shall  be  readily 
accessible  and  simple  to  operate  and  shall  be 
grouped  together  in  as  few  locations  as  pos- 
sible at  positions  not  likely  to  be  cut  off  by 
a  fire  In  the  protected  space. 

REGULATION     117 

Fixed  froth  fire  extinguishing  system 
(a)  A  fixed  froth  fire  extinguishing  sys- 
tem shall  be  capable  of  discharging  through 
fixed  discharge  outlets  in  not  more  than  Jive 
minutes,  a  quantity  of  froth  sufficient  to 
cover  to  a  depth  of  15  centimeters  (6  Inches) 
the  l.irgest  single  area  over  which  oil  luel 
IS  liable  to  spread.  The  system  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  generating  froth  suitable  for  extin- 
guishing oil  fires.  Means  shall  be  provided 
for  effective  distribution  of  the  froth  through 
a  permanent  system  of  piping  and  control 
valves  or  cocks  to  suitible  discharge  outlets, 
and  for  the  troth  to  be  effectively  directed 
by  fixed  sprayers  cju  other  main  fire  hazards 
in  the  proteclM  space  Tlie  cxiJaivsion  ratio 
of  the  froth  shall  not  exceed  12  to  1. 

(b)  The  niean.s  of  control  of  any  such  sys- 
tem shall  be  readily  accessible  and  .simple  to 
operate  and  shall  be  grouped  together  in  as 
few  locations  as  possible  at  ixxsitions  not 
hkely  to  be  cut  off  by  a  fire  In  the  protected 
space. 

RECVLATION    118 

Fixed  Ir.gh  expansion  froth  fire  citingufih- 
mg  system 
(a)(li  A.  fixed  high  expansion  froth  sys- 
tem shall  be  capable  of  rapidly  discharging 
through  fixed  discharge  outlets  a  quantity 
of  froth  sufficient  to  fill  the  greatest  space 
to  ije  protected  at  a  rate  of  at  least  I  metre 
(3.3  feet)  depth  per  minute  The  quantity 
of  froth-tormlng  liquid  available  thall  be 
sufflcient  to  produce  a  volume  of  froth  equal 
to  five  times  the  volume  of  the  largest  space 
to  be  protected.  The  expan.sion  ratio  of  the 
froth  shall  not  exceed  1,000  to  1. 

(11)  The  Administrative  may  permit  alti>r- 
native  arrangement.s  and  discharge  r.ites  pro- 
vided that  It  is  satisfied  that  equivalent 
protection  Is  achieved. 

(b)  Supply  ducts  lor  delivering  troth,  air 
intakes  to  the  froth  generator  and  the  num- 
ber of  froth-prodvicing  unit^  shall  be  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administration  be  such  as 
will  provide  effective  froth  production  and 
distribution. 

(C)  The  arrangement  of  the  froth  gen- 
erator delivery  ducting  shall  lie  such  that 
a  fire  in  the  protected  space  will  not  affect 
the  froth  generating  equipment. 

Id)  The  froth  generator,  its  ."sources  of 
power  supply,  froth-forming  liquid  and 
means  of  controlling  the  system  shall  be 
readilv  accessible  and  simple  to  operate  and 
shall  be  grouped  in  as  few  locations  as  pos- 
sible at  positions  not  likely  to  be  cut  off  by 
fire  in  the  protected  space. 

REGULATION     1  1  9 

Fixed    pressure    uHiter-spraying    fire    extin- 
guishing xystcm 

(a)  A  fixed  pressure  water-spraying  fire 
extinguishing  system  provided  lor  protec- 
tion of  machinery  spaces  of  Category  A  shall 
be  provided  with  spraying  nozzles  of  an  ap- 
proved type. 

(b)  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
nozzles  shall  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  be  such  as  to  ensure  an 
effective  average  distribution  of  water  of  at 
least  5  litres  per  square  metre  (0  1  gallon 
per  square  foot)  per  minute  in  the  spaces 
to  be  protected.  Where  increased  application 
rates  are  considered  necessary,  ihcse  -shall 
be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration. 
Nozzles  shall  be  fitted  above  bilges,  tank 
tops  and  other  areas  oyer  which  oil  fuel  is 
liable  to  spread  and  also  above  other  specific 
fire  hazard:  In  the  machinery  spaces  of 
Category  A. 

(c)  The  system  may  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions, the  distribution  valves  of  which  shall 
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be  uperated  from  easily  accessible  positions 
outside  the  spaces  to  be  protected  and  which 
will  not  be  readily  cut  off  by  an  outbreak 
of  fire. 

(dt  The  system  shall  be  kept  charged  at 
the  necessary  pressure  and  the  piunp  sup- 
plying the  water  for  the  system  shall  be  put 
automatically  Into  action  by  a  pressure  drop 
In  the  system. 

(ei  The  pump  shall  be  capable  of  simul- 
taneously supplying  at  the  necessary  pres- 
sure all  sections  of  the  system  in  any  one 
compartment  to  be  protected.  The  pump  and 
Its  controls  shall  be  Installed  outside  the 
space  or  spaces  to  be  protected.  It  shall  not 
be  possible  for  a  fire  In  the  space  or  spaces 
protected  by  the  water-spraying  system  to 
put  the  system  out  of  action. 

(f)  The  pump  may  be  driven  by  Independ- 
ent internal  combustion  type  machinery  but 
If  it  is  dep>endent  upon  power  being  sup- 
plied from  the  emergency  generator  fitted  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Regula- 
tion 25  of  this  Chapter  that  generator  shall 
be  arranged  to  start  automatically  in  case  of 
main  power  failure  so  that  fVDwer  for  the 
pump  required  by  paragraph  (el  of  this  Reg- 
ulation Is  Immediately  available.  When  the 
pump  is'dflven  by  Independent  internal  com- 
bustion type  machinery  It  shall  be  so  situ- 
ated that  a  Are  in  the  protected  space  will 
not  affect  the  air  supply  to  the  machinery. 

(gi  Precautions  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  mizzles  from  becoming  clogged  by  Im- 
purities In  the  water  or  corrosion  of  piping, 
piozzles.  valves  and  pump. 

REGULATION     120 

Automatic  sprinkler  and  flre  alarm  and  tirf. 
detection  system 

Where  an  automatic  sprinkler  and  flre 
alarm  and  fire  detection  system  Is  provided 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Regu- 
lation 107  of  this  Chapter.  It  shall  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administration  and  shall 
comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

(a)    General: 

(1)  It  shall  be  capable  of  immediate  op- 
eration at  all  times  and  no  action  by  the 
crew  shall  be  necessary  to  set  it  in  operation. 
It  shall  be  cf  the  wet  pipe  type  but  small 
e.xpjseil  secti  JUS  may  be  of  tlie  dry  pipe  type 
where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administration 
this  Is  a  necessary  precaution.  Any  parts  of 
the  system  which  may  be  subjected  to  freez- 
ing temperatures  In  service  shall  be  suitably 
protected  against  freezing  It  shall  be  kept 
charged  at  the  necessary  pressure  and  shall 
have  provision  for  a  continuous  stilly  of 
water  as  required  by  this  Regulation. 

(ill  Each  section  of  sprinklers  sliall  in- 
clude means  for  giving  a  visual  and  audible 
alarm  signal  automatically  at  one  or  more 
Indicating  units  whenever  any  sprinkler 
comes  into  operation.  Such  units  shall  give 
an  Indication  of  any  fire  and  Its  location  In 
any  space  served  by  the  system  and  shall  be 
centralized  on  the  navigating  bridge  or  In 
the  main  fire  control  station,  which  shall  be 
so  manned  or  equipped  as  to  ensure  that  any 
alarm  from  the  system  is  immediately  re- 
ceived by  a  responsible  member  of  the  crew. 
Such  alarm  system  shall  be  constructed  so 
;is  to  indicate  If  any  fault  occurs  In  the 
system. 

I  b  I    Sprinkler  arrangements: 

il)  Sprinklers  shall  be  grouped  Into  sep- 
arate sections,  each  of  which  shall  contain 
not  more  than  200  sprinklers.  Any  section  of 
sprinklers  shall  not  serve  more  than  two 
decks  and  shall  not  be  situated  in  more  than 
one  main  vertical  zone,  except  that  an  Ad- 
ministration may.  if  it  Is  satisfied  that  the 
protection  of  the  ship  against  fire  will  not 
thereby  be  reduced,  permit  such  a  section 
of  sprinklers  to  serve  more  than  two  decks 
or  to  be  situated  In  more  than  one  main 
vertical  zone. 

I II I  Each  section  of  sprinklers  shall  be 
capable  cf  being  isolated  by  one  stop  valve 
only.  The  stop  valve  in  each  section  shall  be 


readily  accessible  and  iUs  iucation  shall  be 
clearly  and  permanently  indicated.  Means 
shall  be  provided  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  stop  valves  by  any  unauthorized 
person 

(111)  A  gauge  indicating  the  pressure  In 
the  system  shall  be  provided  at  each  section 
stop  valve  and  at  a  central  stjitlon. 

(Iv)  Tlie  sprinklers  shall  be  resistant  to 
corrosion  by  marine  atmospheres.  In  accom- 
modation and  service  spaces  the  sprinklers 
shall  come  Into  operation  within  the  tem- 
perature range  of  68"C  (155°F)  and  79°C 
il75°Pi.  except  that  In  locations  such  as 
drying  rooms,  where  high  ambient  tempera- 
tures might  be  expected,  the  operating  tem- 
perature may  be  increased  to  not  more  than 
30' C  (54P)  above  the  maximum  deck  head 
temperature. 

(VI  A  list  or  plan  shall  be  displayed  at 
each  indicating  unit  showing  the  spaces  cov- 
ered and  the  location  of  the  zone  in  respect 
of  each  section.  Suitable  Instructions  for 
testing  and  maintenance  shall  be  available. 

ic)    Positioning  of  sprinklers: 

Sprinklers  shall  be  placed  In  an  overhead 
position  and  spaced  in  a  suitable  pattern  to 
maintain  an  average  application  rate  of  not 
less  than  5  litres  per  square  metre  per  min- 
ute (0.1  gallon  per  square  foot  per  minute) 
over  the  nominal  area  covered  by  the  sprin- 
klers. Alternatively,  the  Administration  may 
permit  the  use  of  sprinklers  providing  such 
other  amount  of  water  suitably  distributed 
as  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administration  to  be  not  less  effective. 

(d)    Pressure  tank: 

(1)  A  pressure  tank  having  a  volume  equal 
to  at  least  twice  that  of  the  charge  of  water 
specified  in  this  sub-paragraph  shall  be  pro- 
vided. The  tank  .shall  contain  a  standing 
charge  of  fresh  water  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  would  be  discharged 
in  one  minute  by  the  pump  referred  to  in 
sub-paragraph  leldl)  of  this  Regulation, 
and  the  arrangements  shall  provide  for  main- 
taining such  air  pressure  in  the  tank  to  en- 
sure that  where  the  standing  charge  of  fresh 
water  in  the  tank  has  been  used  the  pressure 
will  be  not  less  than  the  working  pressure  of 
the  sprinkler,  plus  the  pressure  due  to  a 
head  of  water  measured  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  to  the  highest  sprinkler  in  the  sys- 
tem. Suitable  means  of  replenishing  the  air 
under  pressure  and  of  replenishing  the  fresh 
water  charge  in  the  tank  shall  be  provided. 
A  glass  gauge  shall  be  provided  to  Indicate 
the  correct  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank. 

(HI)  Means  shall  be  provided  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  sea  water  into  the  tanlc. 

lei    Pump: 

(I)  An  independent  power  pump  shall  be 
provided  solely  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
automatically  the  discharge  of  water  from 
the  sprinklers.  The  pump  shall  be  brought 
into  action  automatically  by  the  pressure 
drop  in  the  system  before  the  standing  fresh 
water  charge  in  the  pressure  tank  Is  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

(II)  The  pump  and  the  piping  system  shall 
be  capable  of  maintaining  the  n.x:essary  pres- 
sure at  the  level  of  the  highest  sprinkler  to 
ensure  a  continuous  output  of  water  sufficient 
for  the  simultaneous  coverage  of  a  minimum 
area  of  280  square  meters  (3,000  square  feet) 
at  the  application  rate  specified  in  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  Regulation. 

(ill)  The  pump  shall  have  fitted  on  the 
delivery  side  a  test  valve  with  a  short  open- 
ended  discharge  pipe.  The  effective  area 
through  the  valve  and  pipe  shall  be  adequate 
to  permit  the  release  of  the  required  pump 
output  while  maintaining  the  pressure  in  the 
system  specified  In  subparagraph  (d)(1)  of 
this  Regulation. 

livi  The  sea  inlet  to  the  pump  shall 
wherever  possible  be  In  the  space  containing 
the  pump  and  shall  be  so  arranged  that  when 
the  ship  Is  afloat  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
shut  off  the  supply  of  sea  water  to  the  pump 


lor  any  purpose  other  than  the  inspection  or 
repair  of  the  pump. 

(f)    Location  of  sprinkler  pump  and  tank 

The  sprinkler  pumo  and  tank  shall  be  situ- 
ated In  a  position  reasonably  remote  from 
any  machinery  space  of  Category  A  and  sh.i;: 
not  be  situated  in  any  space  required  to  be 
protected  by   the  sprinkler  system. 

ig)    Power  supply: 

There  shall  be  not  less  than  two  sources  o! 
power  supply  for  the  sea  water  pump  and 
uitomatic  alarm  and  detection  system.  Where 
the  sources  of  power  for  the  pump  are  elef- 
trlcal  these  shall  be  a  main  generator  and  ;in 
emergency  sovirce  of  power.  One  supply  ior 
the  pump  shall  be  taken  from  the  mair. 
switchboard,  and  one  from  the  emergencv 
switchboard  by  separate  feeders  reserved 
solely  for  that  purpose. 

The  feeders  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  avoicn 
galleys,  machinery  spaces  and  other  enclosed 
spaces  of  high  fire  rl.'ik  except  in  so  far  as  it 
Is  necessary  to  reach  the  appropriate  switch- 
boards, and  shall  be  run  to  an  automatic 
change-over  switch  situated  near  the  sprin- 
kler pump.  This  switch  shall  permit  the  sup- 
ply of  power  from  the  main  switchboard  so 
long  as  a  supply  is  available  therefrom,  and 
be  so  designed  that  upon  failure  of  that 
supply  it  will  automatically  change  over  tr 
the  supply  from  the  emergency  switchboard 
The  switches  on  the  main  switchboard  anc^ 
the  emergency  switchboard  shall  be  clearh 
labelled  and  normally  kept  closed.  No  other 
switch  shall  be  permitted  in  the  feeders 
concerned.  One  u£  the  .-ources  of  power  sup- 
ply for  the  alarm  and  detection  system  shal'. 
be  an  emergency  source.  Where  one  of  the 
sources  of  power  for  the  pump  is  an  internal 
combustion  type  engine  it  shall,  in  addition 
to  complying  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (/)  of  this  Regulation,  be  so  situated 
that  a  tire  in  any  protected  space  will  not 
effect  the  air  supply  to  the  machinery. 

(h)    External  connections. 

The  sprinkler  system  shall  have  a  connec- 
tion from  the  ship's  fire  main  by  way  of  a 
lockable  screw-down  nonreturn  valve  at  the 
connection  which  will  prevent  a  backflc.v 
from  the  sprinkler  system  to  the  flre  main. 

(1)    Provision  for  testing: 

(I)  A  test  valve  be  provided  for  testing  the 
automatic  alarm  for  each  section  of  sprinklers 
by  a  discharge  of  water  equivalent  to  the 
operation  of  one  sprinkler.  The  test  valve  for 
each  section  shall  be  situated  near  the  step 
valve  for  that  section. 

(II)  Means  shall  be  provided  for  testing  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  ptimp,  on  reduc- 
tion of  pressure  In  the  system. 

( 111  I  Switches  shall  be  provided  at  one  of 
the  indicating  positions  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph lai(ll)  of  this  Regulation  whicl- 
will  enable  the  alarm  and  the  Indicators  for 
each  section  of  sprinklers  to  be  tested. 
(J)  Provision  of  spare  sprinkler  heads: 
Spare  sprinkler  heads  shall  be  provided 
for  each  section  of  sprinklers  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Administration. 

REGULATION     J  21 

Automatic   fire   alarm,   and   fire   detection 
system 

Where  an  automatic  fire  alarm  and  are 
detection  system  is  provided  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  107  of  this 
Chapter,  it  shall  be  to  the  satisfaction  oi 
the  Administration  and  shall  comply  wltii 
the  following  requirements: 

I  a)    General: 

(li  It  shall  be  capable  of  immediate  oper- 
ation at  all  times  and  no  action  of  the  crew 
shall   be   necessary   to  set  It  in  operation. 

Ill)  Each  section  of  detectors  shall  include 
means  for  giving  a  visual  and  audible  alarm 
signal  automatically  at  one  or  more  indi- 
cating units  whenever  any  detector  comes 
Into  operation.  Such  units  shall  give  an  in- 
dication of  any  fire  and  its  location  in  any 
space  served  by  the  system  and  shall  be  cen- 
tralized on  the  navigating  bridge  or  in  the 
main  flre  control  station  which  shall  be  .=0 
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manned  or  equipped  as  to  ensure  that  .my 
alarm  irom  the  system  Is  immediately  re- 
ceived by  a  responsible  member  of  the  crew. 
Such  alarm  svstem  shall  be  constructed  so 
as  to  indicate  If  any  fault  occurs  in  the 
svstem. 
"(b)    Detector  arrangements: 

Detectors  shall  be  grouped  into  separate 
sections  each  covering  not  more  than  50 
rooms  served  by  such  a  system  and  contain- 
ing not  more  than  100  detectors.  A  section 
of  detectors  shall  not  serve  spaces  on  both 
the  port  and  starboard  sides  of  the  ship  nor 
on  more  than  one  deck  and  neither  shall  It 
be  situated  In  more  than  one  main  vertical 
zone  except  that  the  Administration  may  if 
it  Is  satisfied  that  the  protection  of  the  ship 
against  fire  will  not  thereby  be  reduced,  per- 
mit such  a  section  of  detectors  to  serve  both 
the  port  and  starboard  sides  of  the  ship  and 
more  than  one  deck 
ic)    Type  of  system- 

The  system  shall  be  operated  by  an  ab- 
normal air  temperature,  by  an  abnormal 
concentration  of  smoke  or  by  other  factors 
indicative  of  incipient  fire  In  any  one  of  the 
spaces  to  be  protected.  Systems  which  are 
sensitive  to  air  temperature  shall  not  operate 
at  less  than  57=  C  ( 135'  P)  and  shall  operate 
at  a  temperature  not  greater  than  74'  C 
(165'  F)  when  the  temperature  increase  to 
those  levels  is  not  more  than  1-  C  (1.8'  F) 
per  minute.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration the  permissible  temperature  of 
operation  may  be  increased  to  30'  C  (54°  F) 
.ibove  the  maximum  deckhead  temperature 
in  drying  rooms  and  similar  places  of  a  nor- 
mallv  high  ambient  temperature.  Systems 
which  are  sensitive  10  smoke  concentration 
shall  operate  on  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
tensity of  a  transmitted  light  beam  by  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  .Administra- 
tion. Other  equally  effective  methods  of  op- 
eration may  be  accepted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration.  The  detection  system 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
flre  detection. 

id)    Operation  of  detectors: 
The  detectors  may  be  arranged  to  operate 
the  alarm  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  con- 
tacts or  by  other  appropriate  methods   They 
shall  be  fitted  in  an  overhead  jxisitlon  and 
shall   be  suitably   protected   against  Impact 
ind  physical  damage   They  shall  be  suitable 
;  Jt  use  In  a  marine  atmosphere.  They  shall 
oe  placed  in  an  open  position  clear  of  beams 
..nd  other  objects  likely  to  obstruct  the  flew 
f  hot  gases  or  smoke  to  the  sensitive  ele- 
::ient.   Detectors   operated   by   the   closing  of 
contacts  shall  be  of  the  sealed  contact  type 
.ud  the  circuit  shall  be  continuously  monl- 
•  .red  to  indicate  fault  conditions. 
le)    Detector  grouping: 

At  least  one  detector  shall  be  installed  in 
each  space  where  detection  facilities  are  re- 
quired and  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
detector  for  each  37  square  metres  (400 
.-quare  feet)  of  deck  area.  In  large  spaces 
'he  detectors  shall  be  arranged  In  a  regular 
pattern  so  that  no  detector  is  more  than  9 
metres  1 30  feet)  from  another  detector  or 
:nore  than  4  5  metres  il5  feet  1  from  a  bulk- 
head. 

if)   Power  supply: 

There  shall  be  not  less  than  two  sources 
:  [XDwer  supply  for  the  electrical  equipment 
'•.sed  in  the  operation  of  the  fire  alarm  and 
nre  detection  system,  one  of  which  shall  be 
.in  emergency  source.  The  supply  shall  be 
provided  by  separate  feeders  reserved  solely 
tor  that  purpose.  Such  feeders  shall  run  to 
a  changeover  switch  situated  in  the  control 
station  for  the  fire  detection  system.  The 
wiring  system  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid 
salleys.  "machinery  spaces  and  other  enclosed 
;-paces  having  a  high  fire  risk  except  in  so 
f.ir  as  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  fire  detec- 
::on  in  such  spaces  or  to  reach  the  appro- 
priate switchboard. 

(g)    Provision  for  testing,  etc.: 
(1)   A  list  or  plan  shall  be  displayed  adja- 
cent  to   each   Indicating   unit   showing   the 


spaces  covered  and  the  location  of  the  zone 
in  respect  of  each  section  Sultixble  instruc- 
tions for  testing  and  maintenance  shall  be 
available. 

( II )  Provision  shall  be  made  for  testing  the 
correct  operation  of  the  detectors  and  the 
indicating  units  by  supplying  means  lor  ap- 
plying hot  air  or  smoke  at  detector  positions. 
(  h)  Proi'iMOTi  of  spare  detector  heads: 
Spare  detector  heads  shall  be  provided  for 
each  section  of  detectors  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administration. 


REGULATION     122 

Fire  control  plans 
There  shall  be  permanently  exhibited  for 
the  guidance  of  the  ship's  officers  general 
arrangement  plans  showing  clearly  for  each 
deck  the  control  stations,  the  various  fire 
.sections  enclosed  by  "A"  Class  divisions,  the 
sections  enclosed  by  "B"  Class  divisions  (If 
any ) .  together  with  particulars  of  the  fire 
alarms,  detecting  systems,  the  sprinkler  In- 
stallation (if  any),  the  fire  extinguishing 
appliances,  means  of  access  to  different  com- 
partments, decks,  etc..  and  the  ventilating 
svstem  including  particulars  of  the  fan  con- 
trol positions,  the  positions  of  dampers  and 
identification  numbers  of  the  ventilating 
fans  serving  each  section.  Alternatively,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administration,  the 
aforementioned  details  may  be  set  out  in  a 
booklet,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  supplied 
to  each  officer,  and  one  copy  at  all  times 
shall  be  available  on  board  in  an  accessible 
position.  Plans  and  booklets  shall  be  kept 
up-to-date,  any  alterations  being  recorded 
thereon  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  addition. 
Instructions  concerning  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  all  the  equipment  and  insuilla- 
tions  on  )3oard  for  the  fighting  and  contain- 
ment of  fire  shall  be  kept  under  one  cover, 
readily  available  In  an  accessible  position. 

REGULATION     123 

;4cccpfa7ice  of  substitutes 
Where  in  this  Part  of  this  Chapter  any 
special  tvpe  of  appliance,  apparatus,  ex- 
tinguishing medium  or  arrangement  Is  spec- 
ified, anv  (ither  type  of  appliance,  etc..  may 
be  allowed,  provided  the  Administration  Is 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  less  effective. 

Annex  IV 

REGULATION    04  (a)  (11) 

An  approved  fire  alarm  or  fire  detecting 
system  shall  be  provided  which  will  auto- 
matically indicate  at  one  or  more  suluible 
points  or  stations  the  presence  or  Indlcat.on 
of  fire  and  its  location  in  any  part  of  the 
ship  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administra- 
tion, is  not  accessible  to  the  patrol  system, 
except  where  it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administration  that  the  ship  is  en- 
gaged on  voyages  of  such  short  duration 
that  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  apply  this 
requirement 

REGULATION    64  (  3  I  (  Hi  ) 

The  ship,  whether  new  or  existing,  shall  at 
all  times  when  at  sea.  or  in  port  (except 
when  out  of  service)  be  so  manned  or 
equipped  as  to  ensure  that  any  initial  fire 
alarm  is  immediately  received  by  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  crew. 

REGULATION    64(]) 

Fireman  s  outfits  and  personal  equipment 

(1)  The  minimum  number  of  fireman's 
outfits  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
Regulation  63  of  this  Chapter,  and  of  addi- 
tional sets  of  jiersonal  equipment,  each  such 
set  comprising  the  items  stipulated  In  sub- 
paragraphs (a)(1),  (ID.  and  (111)  of  that 
Regulation,  to  be  carried  in  all  passenger 
ships,  shall  be  as  follows: 

1 1 )    two  fireman's  outfits:  and  in  addition 

(2)  for  every  262  feet  (or  80  metres)  or 
part  thereof,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  lengths 
of  all  passenger  spaces  and  service  spaces  on 
the  deck  which  carries  such  spaces  or,  if  there 
IS   more   than   one  such   deck,   on   the  deck 


which  has  the  largest  aggregate  ol  such 
lengths,  iwo  fireman's  oiuflts  and  iwo  .-.eis 
of  personal  equipment,  e.ich  such  .set  com- 
prising the  Items  stipul.ited  in  sub-para- 
i^raphs  la)  (11.  (ii)  and  (111  i  of  Regulaiion 
63  of  this  Chapter. 

(li)  For  each  fireman's  outfit  whii-h  in- 
cludes a  seU -contained  breathing  appur.itus 
;is  provided  In  Regulation  63(b)  of  this  Chap- 
ter, sp.ire  charges  shall  be  c  irried  on  .i  bCiIe 
approved  l)v  the  Administration. 

( ill )  Fireman's  outfits  and  sets  of  personal 
equipment  shall  be  stored  in  widely  :.epa- 
rated  posiUons  ready  for  use  At  least  two 
fireman's  outfits  and  one  set  of  i)crso;ial 
equipment  shall  be  available  at  a:iy  one 
position 

REGULATION    TO 

fire  control  plans 
There  shall  be  permanently  exhibited  In 
all  ships  for  the  guidance  of  the  ship's  of- 
ficers general  arrangement  plans  showing 
clearly  for  each  deck  the  control  stations, 
the  various  fire  sections  enclosed  by  flre- 
reslstlng  bulkheads,  the  sections  enclosed 
by  fire-retarding  bulkheads  (if  any),  to- 
gether with  particulars  of  the  fire  alarms, 
detecting  systems,  the  sprinkler  installation 
(if  any),  the  flre  extinguisher  appliances, 
means  of  access  to  different  compartments, 
decks,  etc.,  and  the  ventilating  system  In- 
cluding particulars  of  the  master  fan  con- 
trols, the  position  of  dampers  and  Identi- 
fication numbers  of  the  ventilating  tans 
serving  each  section.  Alternatively,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administration,  the  afore- 
mentioned details  may  be  set  out  In  a  book- 
let, a  copy  of  which  sliall  be  supplied  to  each 
officer,  and  one  copy  at  all  times  shall  be 
available  on  board  In  an  accessible  position. 
Plans  and  booklets  shll  be  kept  up-to-date, 
any  alterations  being  recorded  thereon  as 
soon  as  practicable.  In  addition.  Instruc- 
tions concerning  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  all  the  equipment  and  Instal- 
lations on  board  for  the  fighting  and  con- 
tainment of  fire  shall  be  kept  under  one 
cover,  readily  available  In  an  accessible  po- 
sition. 

RECUtATlON     J.T 

Mu.<ter  list  und   emergency  proreilure 
(a)  Special  duties  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  member  of  the  crew 

(bi  The  muster  list  shall  show  all  the 
special  duties  and  shall  Indicate,  in  parti- 
cular, the  station  to  which  each  member 
must  go  and  the  duties  that  he  has  lo  per- 
form. 

(c)  The  muster  list  for  each  passenger 
ship  shall  be  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration 

( d )  Before  the  vessel  sails,  the  muster  list 
shall  be  completed.  Copies  shall  be  posted 
111  several  parts  of  the  ship,  and  in  partic- 
ular in  the  crew'.--  rpiarters 

(C)  The  muster  list  shall  .■^how  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  different  members  of  the 
crew  in  connection  with: 

( I »  the  closing  of  the  watertight  doors, 
valves  and  closing  mechanisms  of  scuppers, 
ash-shoots  and  fire  doors; 

(ill  the  equlppine  of  the  lifeboats  (includ- 
ing the  portable  radio  apparatus  for  survival 
craft)   and  the  other  life-saving  appliances: 

(Hi)  the  launching  cf  the  lifeboats: 

liv)  the  general  preparation  of  the  other 
life-saving  appliances: 

(V)  the  muster  of  the  passengers;  and 

(vl)  the  extinction  of  fire,  having  regard 
to  the  ship's  fire  control  plans. 

(f)  The  muster  list  shall  show  the  several 
^duties  assigned  to  the  members  ol  the  stew- 
ards' department  in  relation  to  the  passen- 
gers in  case  ri  emergency.  These  dutle.*  shall 
include: 

(1)    warning  the   passengers: 

(ii)  seeing  that  they  are  suitably  clad  and 
have  put  on  their  llfejackets  in  a  proper 
manner; 
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(ill)  assembling  the  passengers  at  muster 
stations: 

( iv  1  keeping  order  In  the  passages  and  on 
the  stairways,  and,  generally,  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  pa-ssengers;   and 

I VI  ensuring  that  a  supply  of  blankets  Is 
taken  to  the  lifeboats. 

ig)  The  duties  shown  by  the  muster  list  in 
relation  to  the  extinction  of  fire  pursuant  to 
¥ub-para^raph  (e)(vli  of  this  Regulation 
shall  Include  particulars  of: 

( I )  the  manning  of  the  fire  parties  assigned 
to  deal  with  flres; 

(II)  the  special  duties  assigned  In  respect 
of  the  operation  of  fire-ftghtlng  equipment 
and  Installations. 

(h)  The  muster  list  shall  specify  definite 
signals  for  calling  all  the  crew  to  their  boat. 
Uferaft  and  Are  stations,  and  shall  give  full 
particulars  of  these  signals.  These  signals 
shall  be  made  on  the  whistle  or  siren  and, 
except  on  passenger  ships  on  short  Interna- 
tional voy.ages  and  on  cargo  .-hlpe  of  less  than 
150  feet  lor  45.7  metres)  in  length,  they  shall 
be  supplemented  by  other  signals  which 
shall  be  electrically  operated.  All  these  sig- 
nals shaU  be  operable  from  the  bridge. 

REGt'L-^TION    26<AilIV' 

The  date  upon  which  musters  are  held, 
and  details  of  any  training  and  drills  in 
flre-ftghtlng  which  are  carried  out  on  board 
shall  be  recorded  in  such  log  book  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administration;  and.  If  In 
any  week  (for  passenger  ships)  or  month 
I  cargo  ships)  no  muster  or  a  part  muster  only 
is  held,  an  entry  shall  be  made  stating  the 
circumstances  and  extent  of  the  muster  held. 
A  report  of  the  examination  of  the  boat's 
equipment  on  cargo  ships  shall  be  entered 
in  the  log  book,  which  shall  also  record  the 
occasions  oiv-whlch  the  lifeboats  are  swung 
out  and  lowered  in  compliance  with  para- 
graph ic)  of  this  Regulation 
Annex  V 


REGULATION  3S'Ai 

1 1 1  Everv  cargo  ship,  except  ships  employed 
as  whale  factory  ships,  flsh  processing  or  can- 
ning factcry  ships,  and  ships  engaged  in 
the  carriage  of  persons  employed  in  the  whal- 
ing, ush  processing  or  canning  industries, 
shall  carry  lifeboats  on  each  side  of  the  ship 
oi  such  aggregate  capacity  as  will  accommo- 
date all  persons  on  board,  and  in  addition 
shall  carry  liferafts  sufficient  to  accommodate 
half  that  number 

Provided  that,  in  the  case  of  such  cargo 
ships  engaged  on  international  voyages  be- 
tween near  neighbouring  countries,  the  Ad- 
ministration, if  It  is  satisfied  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  voyage  are  such  as  to  render 
the  compulsory  carriage  of  liferafts  unrea- 
sonable or  unnecessary,  may  to  that  extent 
exempt  individual  ships  or  classes  of  ships 
from  this  requirement. 

.  it  I  ( 1 1  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (2).  every  tanker  of  3.000  tons 
gross  tonnage  and  upwards  shall  carry  not 
less  than  four  lifeboats,  two  of  which  shall 
be  carried  aft  and  two  amidships,  except  that 
m  tankers  which  have  no  amidships  super- 
structure all  lifeboats  shall  be  earned  aft. 

i2)  A  "tanker  of  3.000  tons  gross  tonnage 
and  upwards  which  has  no  amidships  super- 
structure may  be  permitted  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  carry  two  lifeboats  only,  pro- 
vided that: 

I  aa )  one  lifeboat  is  carried  ait  on  each  side 
of  the  ship; 

I  bb  I  each  such  lifeboat  shall  not  exceed  28 
feet  ^or  8  5  metres)  in  length; 

(CO  each  such  life'ooat  shall  be  stowed  as 
far  forward  as  practicable,  but  at  least  so  far 
forward  that  the  after  end  of  tne  IKebo.^t  is 
one-ind-a-half  times  the  length  of  the  life- 
boat forward  o:  the  propeller;  and 

idd)  each  sucn  lifeboat  shall  be  stowed  as 
near  sea-level  as  is  safe  and  practicable. 

BECUL.\TION    33(C) 

Every  cargo  ship  with  no  amidships  super- 
stnictiire  having  a  registered  length  of  492 


feet  (or  150  metres)  and  upwards  shall  carry. 
in  liddition  to  the  liferafts  required  under 
paragraph  (a)(i)  of  this  Regulation,  a  life- 
raft  capable  of  iiccommodatlng  at  least  six 
persons  which  shall  be  stowed  as  far  forward 
as  ;s  reasonable  and  practicable. 

Annex  VI 

REGULATION    2(g) 

•Radiotelephone  station",  "Radiotelephone 
installation"  and  "Watches— radiotelephone" 
shall  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  Medium 
Frequency  Band,  unless  expressly  provided 
otherwise. 

RECUL.ATION    7    BIS 

Watches — VHF  radiotelephone 
Each  ship  provided  with  a  VHP  radiotele- 
phone station,  in  accordance  with  Regulation 
18  of  Chapter  V.  shall  maintain  a  listening 
watch  on  the  bridge  for  such  periods  and  on 
such  channels  as  may  be  required  by  the 
CX)ntracting  Government  referred  to  in  that 
Regulation. 

REGULATION  1  5  BIS 

VHF  Radiotelephone  Stations 

(a)  When  a  Very  High  Frequency  radio- 
telephone station  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  Regulation  18  of  Chapter  V,  It  shall  be 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ship  and  Include 
a  VHP  radiotelephone  Installation  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation 
and  comprising  a  transmitter  and  receiver, 
a  source  of  power  capable  of  actuating  them 
at  their  rated  power  levels,  and  an  antenna 
suitable  for  efficient  radiating  and  receiving 
signals  at  the  operating  frequencies 

(b)  Such  a  VHP  installation  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  laid  down  In  the 
Radio  Regulations  for  equipment  used  In  the 
VHP  International  Maritime  Mobile  Radio- 
telephone Service  and  shall  be  capable  of 
operation  on  those  channels  specified  by  the 
Radio  Regulations  andios  may  be  required  by 
the  Contracting  Government  referred  to  in 
Regulation  18  of  Chapter  V. 

(c)  The  Contracting  Government  shall 
not  require  the  transmitter  R.P.  carrier  pow- 
er output  to  be  greater  than  10  watts. 

The  antenna  shall.  In  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, have  an  unobstructed  view  in  all  di- 
rections.' 

(di  Control  of  the  VHP  channels  required 
for  navigational  safety  shall  be  immediately 
available  on  the  bridge  convenient  to  the 
conning  position  and.  where  necessary,  fa- 
cilities .^ho\ild  alio  be  available  to  permit 
radiocommunlcatlons  from  the  wings  of  the 
bridge. 

RECU^.^TION     1 8 

VHF  Radiotelephone  Stations 
When  a  Contracting  Government  requires 
ships  navlgaUng  in  an  area  under  its  sov- 
ereignty to  be  provided  with  a  Very  High  Pre- 
quencv  radiotelephone  station  to  be  used  in 
coniunciion  with  a  system  which  it  has  es- 
tablished in  order  to  promote  safety  of  navi- 
gation, such  station  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Regulation  15  bis  of  Chapter 
IV  and  shall  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
Regulation  7  bis  of  Chapter  IV. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
objectives  of  these  amendments,  while 
highly  technical,  are  quite  simple — 
namely,  improving  the  ship  safety  stand- 
ard features  of  the  1960  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  Convention.  The  spur  to  the  most 
important  of  these  amendments — an- 
nexes III  and  IV— was  the  tragic  fire 
aboard  the  Yarmouth  Castle  over  2  years 
ago.  The  new  fire  safety  standards  set  out 


•For  guidance  purposes,  It  is  assumed  that 
each  ship  would  be  fitted  with  a  vertically 
polarized  unity  gain  antenna  at  a  nominal 
height  of  30  feet  (9.15  metres)  above  water,  a 
transmitter  R.P  power  output  of  10  watts. 
and  a  receiver  sensitivity  of  2  microvolts 
across  the  input  terminals  for  20  db  signal- 
to-noise  ratio. 


in  these  annexes  for  new  passenger  ship.s 
were,  in  fact,  proposed  by  the  Unite(i 
States.  Chiefly  they  involve  the  mini- 
mum use  of  combustible  materials  in  new 
ships  and  improved  ,-tandards  for  fire 
detection  apparatus  and  firemen's  out- 
fits. 

The  other  amendment.';,  which  do  not 
concern  fire  protection  but  other  aspect^ 
of  safety  of  life  at  sea.  were  also  eith.^;- 
.sponsored  or  supported  by  the  United 
States.  They  are  explained  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  I  see  no  need  to  .o 
into  them  at  this  point,  other  than  •  i 
mention  that  to  the  committee's  be.st 
knowled^re,  there  is  no  opposition  to  any 
of  them 

Compliance  with  these  regulations  will 
be  obtained  by  refusing  to  allow  the  pick- 
up of  pa.ssen^ers  by  any  ship  which  doe-s 
not  conform  to  the.se  standard.s  as  e\i- 
denced  in  a  valid  certificate. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  .i 
leading  proponent  of  ship  safety,  and  tb'- 
approval  of  these  amendments  is  entirely 
flttins  to  this  role. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Coiii- 
;nittee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  recommend 
tiiat  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Cor.- 
vention  contained  m  Executive  C,  90tl! 
Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  certain  excerpts  from  the  :r- 
port  'Ex.  Rept.  No.  4)  pertinent  to  the 
convention  be  printed  in  the  Recorh 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  exceiiit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.MN    PROVISIONS 

These  amendments  to  the  1960  Safety  r,t 
Life  at  Sea  Convention  (SOLAS)  are  all  nc- 
signed  to  improve  ship  safety  standar.l  = 
They  are  largely  technical  and  nre  set  forv, 
in  the  numbered  annexes  to  the  resoluti'  '.i 
by  which  the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organizdt.  .n 
iIMCO)  adopted  them. 

Annex  I  ip.  7  of  Ex.  Ci    will  exempt  n-  : 
certain   SOLAS   requirements  novel   types 
craft,   such  as  hydrofoil   and   hovercraft,    o 
as  to  promote  their  development  This  iimencl- 
ment  makes  clear  what  is  understood  to  oe 
the  case  anyway. 

Annex  II  (p.  7)  imposes  three  new  require- 
ments on  ships  undergoing  modification  to 
insure  that  they  are  at  least  as  safe  ..iier 
modification  as  before.  This  amendment 
closes  a  loophole  that  theoretically  existed 
under  the  present  convention. 

The  amendment  in  annex  III  (pp.  7-49)  is 
the  most  important  of  this  group  and  relates 
to  fire  safety.  It  complements  the  SOLAS 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  which  removed  the  "grandfather" 
clause  from  existing  ships,  by  tightenir.g 
•ire  safety  standards  for  future  passenger 
ships.  In  general  this  is  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring the  m:iximum  use  of  noncombustlble 
materials  in  ship  construction  and  outfitting, 
as  the  United  States  has  required  by  law 
since  1936. 

Annex  IV  (pp.  50-52)  also  relates  to  fire 
safety  and  concerns  higher  standards  for 
Are  control  plans  and  emergency  procedures 
in  both  passenger  and  cargo  vessels. 

Annex  V  (pp.  52-53)  adds  new  regulations 
concerning  llferaft  standards  for  tankers  and 
other  cargo  ships  and  annex  VI  (pp.  .^3- 
54)  establishes  certain  conditions  relative  :o 
ihe  use  of  VHP  radio-telephones. 

While  IMCO  which  drew  up  these  stand- 
ards is  a  purely  consultative  and  technical 
organization  and  has  no  enforcement  powers 
compliance  with  these  regulations  is  obtained 
by  maritime  nations  by  refusing  to  permit 
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any  ship,  which  does  not  carry  a  valid  certifi- 
cation to  pickup  passengers  in  their  ports. 
Thus,  a  foreign  ship  entering  a  U.S.  port 
after  these  amendments  have  entered  into 
force  which  does  not  comply  with  them  can 
be  prevented  irom  taking  on  passengers  in 
that  port. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

The  tire  safety  amendments  contained  in 
Executive  C  round  out  the  work  begun  by 
IMCO  after  the  disastrous  Yarmouth  Castle 
nre  and  were  proposed  by  the  United  States 
its  were  the  amendments  contained  In  an- 
nexes I  and  II.  Annexes  V  and  VI  were  pro- 
posed bv  other  IMCO  members  but  had  the 
support'  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
,  public  hearing  on  the  amendments  on 
May  7.  1968.  at  which  time  William  K.  Miller. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Martime  .\ffairs  of 
t!ie  Department  of  State,  testified  in  favor 
if  the  treaty.  He  was  accompanied  by  Capt. 
W.  P.  Rea  and  Capt.  Robert  I.  Price  of  the 
US.  Coast  Guard,  who  supported  this  posi- 
tion. The  Department  of  State  assured  the 
rommittee  that  the  amendments  were  drawn 
up  in  full  consultation  with  the  .American 
maritime  industry  and  other  interested 
inrties  and  that  it  knows  of  no  objection  or 
opposition  to  them.  Neither  does  the  com- 
niirtee.  For  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
I  lie  principal  witness  statement  is  appended 
t  I  this  report. 

Upon  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  com- 
inittee  ordered  the  amendments  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate.  The  United  States 
v.iU  be  the  first  to  ratify  these  amendments 
\n\t  as  the  first  in  promoting  ship  safety 
.-tandarCs.  this  seems  only  appropriate. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rec- 

•mmends  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
.  onsent  to  the  ratification  of  Executive  C. 


statement  of  william  k.  mll.ler.  director, 
Office  of  Maritime  Affairs,  Department 
OF   State,  to  the   Senate   Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,  May   7,   1968 
■mendments   to   the   convention    for   the 
safety   of  life  at  sea 
The     amendments     to     the    International 
fi.nvention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of 
•:J60  which  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
n  February  28.  are  the  third  major  step  in 
•.he  administration's  program  to  make  neces- 
.-arv  improvements  in  passenger-ship  safety. 
In  November   1965.  the    Yarmouth   Castle 
burned  on  a  cruise  from  Florida  with  a  loss 
f  00  lives,  mostly  Americans.  This  followed 
!,v  less  than  2  years  the  tragic  burning  of 
he   Lakonia.   These   two    disasters    made    it 
-Mdent  that  the  international  passenger-ship 
afety    standards    established    by    the    Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of  1960 
Nvere  not  adequate. 

The    United    States    moved    promptly    to 
amend  the  convention  through  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion.  Giving   attention   to   the   most   urgent 
need  first,  IMCO  dealt  first  with  the  rules  for 
existing  vessels.  The  organization's  Maritime 
i^afety  Committee  agreed  In  May  1966  to  rec- 
i^mmend  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  con- 
•■  ention     applicable     to    existing    passenger 
hips,  including  the  old  ships  which  did  not 
meet  any  kind  of  modern  standards  and  were 
The  greatest  danger.  These  amendments  were 
ipproved  by  an  Extra  ordinary  Assembly  of 
IMCO  in  November  1966.  The  Senate  gave  Its 
■dvlce  and  consent  to  acceptance  on  March 
L'l.   1967.  and  these  amendments  have  been 
iccepted  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  the  Congress  passed  and 
'he  President  signed  on  November  6,  1966. 
Public  Law  89-777.  which  makes  certain 
provisions  in  domestic  law  complementary  to 
•he  International  conveniion.  This  law  pro- 
Ides,  among  other  things,  for  the  financial 
responsibility  of  passenger-ship  operators 
ind  for  public  notice  of  safety  standards  of 
passenger  ships.  To  the  extent  that  it  per- 
tains to  safety  str.ndards.  these  standards  are 


those  that  were  agreed  in  IMCO  In  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  SOLAS  Convention. 

Also  in  the  same  period  of  time  IMCO  was 
proceeding  with  work  on  a  further  set  of 
amendments  to  the  convention  to  upgrade 
the  standards  for  new  ships.  By  'new  ships'" 
we  mean  ships  to  be  built  In  the  luture. 
those  ships  for  which  the  keel  Is  laid  after 
the  new  standards  come  Into  effect.  The  first 
group  of  amendments  related  to  existing 
ships.  The  second  group  of  amendments, 
which  ore  being  considered  now.  relate  to 
new  ships. 

When  the  IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee reconimended  a  new  set  of  rules  for  old 
ships  in  May  1966,  it  also  instructed  Its  Fire 
Protection  Subcommittee  to  proceed  on  an 
urgent  basis  with  a  thorough  review  of  the 
rules  for  new  ships  and  to  propose  appropri- 
ate amendments  to  the  convention  to  cover 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  subcommit- 
tee held  several  meetings  during  1966  and 
completed  its  work  in  December  of  that  year. 
Its  recommendations,  with  minor  modifica- 
tions, were  then  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  in  March  1967  and  by  the 
IMCO  Assembly  at  its  regular  biennial  ses- 
sion in  October  1967. 

These  new  rules,  which  are  found  in  :m- 
nex  III  to  the  IMCO  Assembly  resolution,  are 
by  far  the  biggest  part  and  also  the  most 
imp>ortant  of  the  amendments  which  the 
President  has  submitted. 

The  principle  on  which  they  are  based  Is 
the  maximum  use  of  incombustible  mate- 
rials, and,  conversely,  the  minimum  use  of 
combustibles.  This  Is  a  principle  which  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  advocated  and  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  U.S.  law  and  re- 
quired for  U.S.-flag  passenger  ships  since 
1936.  However,  the  International  Conven- 
tions for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  both  the 
convention  of  1960  and  the  earlier  convention 
of  1948,  permitted  a  choice  of  methods.  In- 
combustlbles  could  be  used,  as  in  the  U.S. 
method,  but  a  sprinkler  system  method  in 
conjunction  with  wood  or  other  combustible 
construction  also  was  permitted. 

The  new  rules  also  permit  a  choice,  but 
only  a  very  limited  choice.  The  two  variants 
may  be  described  broadly  as  follows: 

>a\  Within  main  zone  fire-resisting  divi- 
sions, accommodation  and  .'■ervlce  spaces  will 
be  subdivided  by  incombustible  lire-retard- 
ing divisions  and  an  automatic  fire  detection 
and  fire  alarm  system  will  be  provided. 

lb)  Within  main  zone  fire-resisting  divi- 
sions, such  spaces  will  be  subdivided  by  in- 
combustible divisions  which  may  have  a 
lesser  degree  of  fire  Integrity  than  is  required 
for  variant  la)  if  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem is  provided  as  well  as  a  fire  detection  and 
alarm  system. 

In  both  cases,  incombustible  materials  will 
be  required  for  all  structure  and  divisions. 
There  are  also  other  important  improve- 
ments, for  example,  in  the  fire  safety  pro- 
visions for  ventilation  systems. 

I  don't  want  to  go  into  a  lot  of  technical 
detail.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  say.  how- 
ever, that  the  leading  role  In  developing 
these  amendments  was  played  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  there  was  also  strong  sup- 
port from  the  safety  experts  of  other  man- 
time  countries. 

Another  amendment  (annex  rV)  also  re- 
lated to  fire  safety.  Specifically.  It  provides 
higher  standards  for  passenger-ship  fire  de- 
tection apparatus  and  firemen's  outfits,  and 
for  fire  control  plans  and  emergency  pro- 
cedures in  both  passenger  and  cargo  vessels. 
The  other  four  amendments  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Tl:e  first  (annex  I)  provides  for  exemption 
from  certain  requirements  of  the  convention 
for  novel  types  of  craft,  such  as  hydrofoils 
and  hovercraft,  so  as  to  avoid  impeding  the 
development  of  such  craft.  This  amendment 
is  essentially  a  clarification,  since  the  con- 
vention was  already  being  construed  In  this 
manner. 
The    second    amendment    (annex   II)    re- 


quires ships  undergoing  modification  to 
malnt.iln  at  least  the  previous  standards, 
thus  avoiding  the  possibility,  theoretically 
at  least,  that  an  older  ship  might  be  modi- 
fied to  a  lower  standard  than  It  met  before. 
These  two  amendments,  like  the  passen- 
ger-ship fire  safety  amendments,  were  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States. 

The  last  two  amendments  (annexes  V  and 
VI)  will  mean  Improved  llferaft  standards 
for  tankers  and  other  cargo  ships  and  estJb- 
Ush  certain  conditions  relative  to  the  u.se  of 
VHP  radiotelephones.  Specifically,  tankers  as 
well  as  dry  cargo  ships  will  carry  liferafts 
as  well  aa  lifeboats,  and  all  cargo  ships  150 
meters  or  more  In  length  with  no  amidships 
superstructure  will  have  to  carry  a  llferaft 
forward.  Tlie  new  regulations  relating  to  use 
of  VHF  radiotelephones  do  not  require  the 
use  of  these  instruments,  but  essentially  pro- 
vide orderly  conditions  for  use  when  they  are 
required  by  contracting  governments.  These 
two  amendments  were  proposed  by  other 
members  of  IMCO,  but  were  supported  by 
the  United  States. 

The  IMCO  Assembly  adopted  all  of  these 
amendments  either  unanimously  or  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  A  few  countries  con- 
sidered the  new  passeneer-shlp  fire  safety 
standards  too  .severe  In  the  extent  to  which 
they  require  the  use  (f  Incombustible  mate- 
rials They  wanted  to  permit  more  use  of 
wood  when  accompanied  by  sprinklers  How- 
ever, the  amendments  were  .supported  by  a 
great  majority  and.  In  fact,  there  were  42 
votes  in  iavor.  no  opposing  votes,  and  only 
five  abstentions  in  the  final  roUrall. 

For  the  record,  there  are  66  members  ut 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  and  69  contracting  gov- 
ernments to  the  Convention  for  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  Pursuant  to  article  IX  of  the 
SOLAS  Convention,  acceptance  by  two-thirds 
of  the  contracting  governments  Is  needed  for 
these  amendments  to  come  Into  force. 

.\s  the  Secretary  of  Slate  Indicated  In  his 
report  to  the  President,  we  consulted  with 
the  American  maritime  industry  and  other 
Interested  parties  concerning  these  amend- 
ments In  preparation  for  all  stages  of  IMCO 
consideration.  We  are  not  aware  "t  any 
domestic  objections  to  any  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  these  amendment?  represent 
a  significant  improvement  in  ship  safety 
standards.  The  United  States  was  respon- 
sible lor  putting  forward  most  cf  them,  and 
prompt  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
would  encourage  others  to  accept  ihem.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  hope  the  Senate  Will  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  acceptance  at  a  very 
carlv  date. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
jxiic.  If  there  be  no  ob.iection.  Executive 
C.  90th  Congress,  second  session,  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
parliamentary  stapes  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Exec- 
utive C.  90th  Congress,  second  session, 
the  Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
will  now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  to  Exec- 
utive C  was  lead,  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein  ) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  accession  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Six  Amendments 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safetv  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  which  v-ere 
adopted  on  October  25.  1967.  by  the  .\ssem- 
bly  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (IMCO)  at  Its  Fifth 
Regular  Session,  held  In  London  October 
17-26.  1967  (Ex.  C.  60th  Cong.,  second  sees.). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
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treaiy.  Executive  C.  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session — and  it  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote — take  place  on  Monday.  May  13, 
1968.  immediately  after  th^  vote  on  the 
Convention  on  the  International  Hy- 
drosraphic  Organifcation, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  nbipction    it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMIN.ATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos  302  and  303  on  the  E.xecutive  Cal- 
endar 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;jore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination.s  will  be  stated. 


MISSISSIPPI   RIVER   COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Maj  Gan.  Clarence  C.  Haug.  U.S.  Army. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<jre.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  G.  Dormer,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  n^.ember  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
tiie  Communications  Sabellite  Corp. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
IS  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confiiTnation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection   it  is  so  ordered. 


latjon  to  authorize  the  reduction  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  school  offlcers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  annuities  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  403(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
potes  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
CojTimittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  Gpneral 
J)l  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
th*  United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
l;iw.  a  report  cii  tlie  review  of  activities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Department 
ofJAgriculture.  dated  May  8.  1968  iwlth  an 
aatompanying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee 
ort-Ciovernment  Operations. 

'A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piusuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  peanut 
price-support  programs.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Department  of  Agriculture 
dated  May  9.  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report  i  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Rf3>ORT    OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    JUDICAL 

ij  Conference  of  the  United  States 
IA  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Cojurt  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judiciary 
Cqnference  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
vVfcshington.  DC.  Februan-  27  to  28.  1968 
iiuith  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

piJosPECTS  FOR  Proposed  Alteration  Project 
j\  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
s>Jint  to  law.  a  prospectvis  which  provides  lor 
tlije  alteration  of  the  General  Services  .AUmin- 
idiratlon  Regional  Office  Building  in  Wash- 
irtfeton.  D.C.  iwith  an  accompanying  paper  i ; 
i6\  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


Abdul  Massih  Denha:   to  the  Committee  wi 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Chung 
Ki;  and 

S.  3474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Cheul: 
Tong;   to  the  Oormnittee  on  the  Judiciary 


'     PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

,1  Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Striate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
illdicated: 

!  By     the     .'ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 

i  tempore: 

Ia  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Col- 
lege Personnel  Association,  of  Washington, 
die.  praying  for  the  enactment  of  leglsla- 
tipn  to  amend  the  draft  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Sen-lces. 

;  .\  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
League  of  Credit  Unions,  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
-to  remove  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  regulate  the  interest  rate  on  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  \L-\NSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted; 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments; 

H.R.  16409.  -An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
provide  salary  increases  for  teachers  and 
s(thool  offlcers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
So.  1115). 


EXECU'nVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Sen.ate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed    .\.mend.me.nt    of    the    District    of 

Columbia   Teachers'   Salary   .Act   of   1955, 

-AS  Amended  ! 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. Government!  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 


;    .  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
tinje,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  3471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  A. 
Oallagher;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
qiarv. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
:  S.  3472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mane  Rose 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AND 
CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^K 
unanimous  consent  tliat,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Penny.'ilvania  iMr.  ScottI,  the  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  iMr.  MondaleI.  and  tiit- 
.senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mi 
Kennedy  I.  be  added  as  cosponsors  ct 
the  bill  «S.  33341  to  amend  title  VII  <•! 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  proviue 
for  the  application  of  such  title  to  State 
and  Federal  employees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.   BROOKE    Mr.   President,   I  al.<o 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name.'^  'f 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke 
the   junior   Senator   from   Pennsylvania 
[Mr.   Scott!,   the   .senior   Senator   from 
Pennsylvania     iMr.     Cl.^.rkI,    and    tlie 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mi 
Kennedy  i,  be  added  as  co.^pon.sors  of  tiie 
bill  'S.  33351  to  amend  the  Small  Bu.-i- 
ness  Act  to  apply  an  acceptable  creoit 
risk  standard  for  loans  to  small  busim   s 
concerns  in  certain  high-risk  areas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  iur- 
ther  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  it> 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senato: 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  ; .  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  3336' 
to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in 
order  to  more  effectively  protect  and  .se- 
cure certain  constitutional   rights. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  3337'  to 
alter  the  method  of  distribution  of  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  ElemeniaiT  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  'objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
fi-om  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  J  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  159)  to  designate  Januaiy  15 
of  each  year  as  'Martin  Luther  King 
Day. " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  Piesident,  I  also 
ask  'inaiumoui  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Scott]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution 'S.  Con.  Res.  70)  establishing  a 
Joint   Committee  on  Social  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virtrinia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Tex- 


as IMr  Yarborough]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mi. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pell  I .  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  PROirrYl  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bills  <S.  3349  and 
S.  3350)  the  amendments  to  the  cold  war 

GI  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as IMr  Yarborough  1,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that,  at  its  next  pnnt- 
mg.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr  Kennedy  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor  of  the  bill  >S.  2910)  to  provide 
special  encouragement  to  veterans  to 
pursue  a  public  service  career  in  deprived 
areas.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
lK)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    "69 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  amendments. 
•itended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
)in  'S  917 1  to  a.ssist  Slate  and  local  gov- 
rnments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
rime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  f air- 
less and  coordination  of  law^  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
[evels  of  govermnent.  and  for  other 
;)urposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
•he  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMF.NDMENTS    NOS.    770    AND    77  1 

Mr  HRUSKA  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  917.  supra,  which  were 
(ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed.  ^       j     ,.     t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  .\CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  rou. 

Mr  •MKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURVEY  OF  REPLTBLICAN  HOUSING 
PROPOSALS    BY    SENATE    REPUB- 
LICAN POLICY  COMMITTEE 
Mr    \IKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  stalT  of 
the  Senate  Republican  policy  committee 
has  prepared  a  highly  informative  sur- 
vev  of  some  of  the  Republican  housing 
proposals.  The  paper  is  entitled  "Homes: 
Not  Just  Housing."  While  it  is  a  Repub- 
lican analvsis.  nevertheless  it  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  other  political 
party  which  miaht  want  to  borrow  the 
ideas  It  will  be  noted,  for  example,  that 
one  proposal  recognizes  the  value  of  self- 
help,  or  "sweat  equity,"  and  this  would 
be    recognized    as   contributing    to    the 
downpayment  on  homes  for  low-income 

families.  _ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  .'^urvey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  survey 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Homes:  Not  Just  Hoising— a  repi-blican 
Program  for  Amfricans 
Presidential  mess.iges  continue  to  fall  on 
CoUK-ess  like  the  snows  in  Antarctica.  What- 
ever else  their  result,  they  ure  creating  one 
more  Johnson-Htunphrey  deficit  This  one  iiv- 
volves  'borrowing"  programs  and  idea^  from 
Republic:ins  with  no  repayment  Intended. 

Thus  four  major  Republican-sponsored 
programs— of  which  three  had  already  been 
enacted  into  law  during  the  past  2  years-^- 
were  proposed  by  President  Johnson  in  hl^ 
education  message  .see  Senate  Republican 
Memo  No.  7.  February  29.  1968). 

The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Johnson's  20-page 
mess-tge  on  the  Crisis  of  the  Cities.  Peb- 
ruirv  22  1968.  Again  major  Republican  ideas 
or  prbgrams  now  have  the  Johnson-Hurnphrey 
brand  on  them.  Here,  however,  the  distln- 
KUishing  mark  is  that  they  were  opi»sed. 
often  m  the  strongest  i^rms.  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  in  previous  vears  when 
advocated  by  Republicans, 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 

Consider  :i  Republican  criticism  of  past 
ve-irs  with  respect  to  Federal  housing-urban 
renewal  programs:  as  carried  out,  such  pro- 
gr-ims  tended  to  displace  the  iKX-r.  whether 
white  or  Negro,  with  little  regard  inr  where 
thev  were  to  go.  The  real  beneflclarles  were 
middle  and  upper  income  families. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  ,R  .  Tex.),  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency committee's  Housing  Subcommittee 
has  made  this  point  for  the  past  several 
years  in  the  annual  hearings  on  amendments 
to  the  Housing  Act. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  homeownership  op- 
iwrtunities  for  low-income  families.  Senator 
Tower,  in  February  1965,  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  detached  and 
semi-detached  units  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects bv  tenant  families. 

It  was  opposed  by  the  Johnson  Admlmstra- 
tion  HUD  Secretary  Weaver  reported  in  his 
best  bureaucratese  that  "a  sales  program 
woven  into  the  existing  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram would  be  difficult  to  justify  in  the  light 
of  many  competing  considerations." 

Nevertheless,  the  Tower  proposal  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Housing  Act  amendments  of 
1965  and  enacted  into  law  us  Sec.  15(9(. 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Republican  push  lor 
low-income  homeownership. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  however, 
continued  to  emphasize  public-housing 
rental  units  for  low-income  lam.lies  and 
made  no  effort  to  implement  the  Tower 
amendment. 

Because  of  this  stubborn,  bureaucratic  de- 
lense  of  the  status  quo.  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  ,S.  1592)  was  in- 
troduced bv  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.. 
Ill  )  April  "20,  1967.  It  was  cosponsored  by 
senator  John  G.  Tower.  Wallace  F.  Bennett 
and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper.  all  members  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  fis  well  as  by 
everv  other  Republican  Senator.  A  coin- 
panion  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by- 
Rep.  William  B.  Widnall  iR..  N.J.)  and  ill 
other  Republican  Representatives. 

It  was  specificallv  aimed  at  providing 
means  for  low-income  families  to  purchase 
homes  through  a  private,  nonprotit  housing 
foundation.  A  mortgage  interest  rate  sub- 
sidy was  to  be  provided  to  hold  the  monthly 
payments  at  levels  which  lor  the  most  part 
fow-lncome  families  could  afford.  Private  in- 
dustry and  local  governments  were  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  the  foundation  and 

Its  program.  , .  ,   .. 

In  addition,  the  value  of  seli-labor.  so- 
called  sweat  equity,  would  be  recognized  in 
contributing  to  the  down  payment. 

The  Johnson  Administration  response  was 
to  strongly  oppose  such  proposals,  labelling 


them  ".I  snare  and  a  delusion."  "a  cruel  hoax" 

°Vhe  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  did  not 
share  the  Johnson  Administration's  distaste 
.s  evidenced  by  the  bill  (S.  2700)  it  una  ly 
reponed  out.  November  28.  1967.  The  bill  did 
provide  with  modifications.  ;i  new  program 
for  home  ownership  among  "lower''  income 
families.  The  section  was  so  labelled.  It  did 
recognize  the  value  of  self -labor  on  the  part 
of  the  participating  family. 

Eligibility  for  this  new  homeownership 
program  In  terms  of  Income  was  nxed  by  a 
Porcv  amendment  at  70  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  under  the  below-market  inter- 
est rate  moderate-Income  rental  and  coop- 
erative housing  program  ithe  so-called 
221(d)(3)  program).  Such  Income  levels  are 
calculated  in  accordance  with  construction 
costs  and  income  levels  In  each  locality. 
Thus  70  percent  of  the  221(d). 3)  maximum 
income  limits  for  a  family  of  iour  wou  d 
range  from  «-2.870  In  the  lowest  cost  area  to 
$6,615  in  the  highest  cost  area.  "H?*^" '"'»;'': 
mum  income  levels  would  be  permitted  lor 

larger  families,  v,,,„u„h 

A  special  Insurance  fund  was  est.ibllshed 
to  cover  the  higher  risk  element  in  the  Pro- 
gram as  well  as  strong  directives  to  FHA  to 
issue  mortgage  insurance  on  residential 
properties  in  older  depressed  urban  areas 
I  more  on  this  later) . 

Other  provisions  In  the  bill  Included  the 
establishment  of  a  natibnal  advisory  <om- 
mission  on  low-income  housing  to  bring  to- 
eether  the  best  thinking  of  private  indvistry 
,nd  local  government  In  meeting  this  need 
(Senator  Tower)  and  an  expanded  college 
hou.Mng  program  (initiated  by  Senator  Javits 
in  1966)  These  were  basically  Republican 
proposals.  Incidentally,  none  of  these  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1968  Johnson  program. 

The  late  date  at  which  the  bill  wa<=  re- 
ported out  precluded  its  consideration  dur- 
inc  the  last  .session.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Johnson  Administration's  opposi- 
tion contributed  to  the  delay,  just  as  there 
IS  no  question  but  that  active  backing  by 
the  White  House  would  have  expedited  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


ELECTION     YEAR  1908 

This  year,  in  his  message  on  urban  ills, 
Mr  Johnson  calls  for  "new"  housing  pro- 
grams. The  onlv  really  new  one  is  home  own- 
ership for  "needy  families."  a  concept  which 
his  officials,  only  a  few  months  ago  were  hi b- 
elling  cs  "economically  Impossible,  and  .er- 
rificn'uy   dangerous"  „„,.,„ 

This  year.  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  guaran- 
ic-ed  bonds  for  new  towns  and  for  FNMA 
Last  year,  the  guaranteed  bonds  proposed  by 
Senator  Percy  for  the  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Jonn- 
sons  .'Administration  as  -dangerous." 

Last    year     the    Johnson    Administration 
opposed  "the  Percy  proposal  for  a  private  Na- 
tlonal    Home    Ownership    Foundation.    The 
powers   and  duties  which   would   have   been 
exercised  bv  the  Foundation  were  described 
bv  HUD  officials  as    "too  important"  to  hand 
over    to    a    nongovernmental     group     This 
year    the  Johnson   Administration   proposes 
a   National    Housing   Partnership.    It    brings 
together  and  expands  tax-writeoff  provisions 
for  private  enterprise  in  housing  programs 
Republicans  support   such   a   proposal   But 
thev  reserve  the  right  to  point  out  that  it  is 
no  substitute  lor  the  Innovations  pos.slble  un- 
der the  National  Home  Ownership  Pounda- 

The  bill  accompanying  the  message.  S.  3029. 
however,  shows  the  same  flaw  that  ha^ 
Dlaeued  so  manv  Johnson  proposals  to  help 
the  poor.  It  forgets  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  is  to  help  house  low-income  families^ 

Thus  the  Johnson  proposal  in  title  I  of 
S  3028  is  to  provide  "home  ownership  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families."  Given  tliat 
directive,  the  results  ?re  predicUble  The 
low-income  families  will  not  be  the  primary 
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beneficiaries.  They  Will  at  best  receive  Ultle 
more  than  a  trickle  of  the  assistance 
proposed. 

The  reason  is  quite  clear,  for  the  Johnson 
bill  raises  the  maximum  Income  level  under 
which  families  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  home  ownership  program.  Including  the 
mortgage  subsidy  provisions.  In  many  metro- 
politan areas  this  means  families  of  5  or  6 
with  Incomes  of  S9.000  to  SlO.OOO  would  be- 
come eligible  for  the  subsidized  home  owner- 
ship program. 

The  President's  Commission  on  ClvU  Dis- 
orders reported  that  In  the  cities  where  riots 
occurred,  average  Incomes  were  approximately 
$5,000  for  white  and  $4,500  for  Negro  families. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  any  subsidized 
home  ownership  program  should  first  con- 
centrate on  these  families.  j 

WHO    WILL    BE    HELPED  ' 

3v  including  "moderate  Income  families." 
nowever.  the  Johnson  Administration  will 
encourage  the  flow  of  housing  funds  away 
trom  those  most,  in  need.  Obvously,  the 
moderate  incomeTamllles  are  a  more  iittrac- 
tlve  risk.  But  from  the  Johnson  viewpoint, 
this  wlIL  promote  a  greater  volume  of  home 
coostruction  and  this  is  more  Important  In 
dU.  election  year. 

In  the  March  5-6.  "968  hearings  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  on  the  .^dministra- 
r.i.in  bill,  this  pol"t  was  made  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democr;its  as  well.  Senator  Tower 
proposed  that  in  view  of  the  crisis  In  the 
cities  and  the  limited  financial  resources 
available  to  HUD.  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
limit  initial  eligibility  for  home  ownershp 
to  actual  low-Income  families.  This  was  the 
goal  of  the  original  Percy  proposal,  and  of 
the  program  proposed  on  the  committee  bill 
of  last  year. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver  rejected  this  idea, 
explaining  that  "by  having  the  more  liberal 
upper  limits,  you  have  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  greater  volume  quicker."  What  he 
was  referring  to  was  the  Johnson  overall  goal 
in  his  message  of  an  enromous  upsurge  In 
housing  construction — a  typical  election 
vear  promise  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  officials 
are  more  interested  in  propagandizing  than 
in  guaranteeing  Federal  housing  subsidies 
which  will  actually  be  available  tor  those 
most  in  need,  the  low-income  families. 

Parenthetically,  It  might  be  noted  that 
while  Mr.  Johnson  advocates  300.000  housing 
starts  In  fiscal  year  1969.  his  Adfeinistra- 
tion  is  also  beginning  a  credit  squeeze  policy 
which  will  run  directly  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  the  housing  Industry  in  term?  of  new 
housing  starts. 

What  stands  out,  and  at  this  late  date  it 
may  have  tragic  consequences,  is  once  more 
a  failure  to  assert  priorities,  to  husband  re- 
sources, and  concentrate  them  on^  areas  of 
intense  need. 

MOBILIZING  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

This  Is  another  "discovery"  by  the  John- 
son Administration.  It  was  basic  to  the 
Percy  bill  last  year  and  Republicans  have 
been'  urging  this  approach,  in  party  plat- 
form and  legislative  proposals  for  a  long 
time. 

Thus,  the  1964  Republican  platform  pro- 
posed "emphasis  upon  channeling  more  pri- 
vate capital  into  sound  urban  development 
projects  and  private  housing." 

Alter  the  destrutitlve  rioting  In  Watts  In 
1965,  rebuilding  was  stymied  by  the  inability 
to  obtain  mortgage  loans  from  lenders  un- 
willing to  assume  risks  in  such  areas,  where 
insurance  was  unobtainable. 

In  1966.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (R. 
Calif  I  introduced  legislation  to  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  insure  mortgages  on  one-to-four- 
family  units  in  so-called  riot-prone  areas. 
Joiins'on  Administration  officials  vigorously 
opposed  the  proposal.  It  was  enacted  into 
law  despite  this  opposition. 

Yet,  FHA  officials  refused  to  utilize  such 


legislation  until  alter  1967  iiots  in  Newark, 
Detroit,  and  elsewhere  had  left  hundreds 
homeless.  A  month  later.  FHA  was  testifying 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  Republican  pro- 
posal by  providing  mortgage  Insurance  to 
more  than  1.000  families,  making  commit- 
ments at  a  rate  of  150  a  week. 

The  concept  proved  out.  and  because  of 
this  experience  last  year's  committee  bill 
iS.  2700t  expanded  the  program  in  older 
or  declining  areas,  whether  riot  prone  or  not. 

In  addition,  at  Senator  Percy's  request,  an 
insurance  industry  task  force  in  1967  made 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  private-public 
system  of  insurance  of  lower  income  mort- 
gagors against  foreclosure  due  to  curtailmeiU 
of  Income  beyond  their  control.  ^ 

These  Republican  initiatives  helped  pre- 
pare the  way  for  President  Johnson  to  an- 
nounce, in  September  1967,  that  life  Insur- 
ance companies  would  begin  a  Joint  effort 
to  make  available  $1  billion  toward  the  re- 
habilitation of  depressed  city  areas. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    PROGRAMS 

Perhaps,  as  Representative  Wldnall  has 
commented.  Republicans  should  be  philo- 
sophical about  this  Johnson  propensity  to 
"borrow"  from   us. 

Mr.  Wldnall  first  proposed  the  'concen- 
trated code  enforcement"  program  as  a 
practical  means  of  home  rehabilitation  in 
declining  urban  areas.  Naturally,  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Majority  Party's  program.  But 
the  overall  aim  Is  to  Improve  housing  and 
Republicans  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
.^ults  of  this  program;  more  homes  targeted 
for  rehabilitation  through  code  enforcement 
in  one  and  one-half  years  than  the  entire 
total  under  a  title  I  rehabilitation  program 
enacted  13  years  ago.  The  only  opposition  to 
this  comes  from  the  blg-nty  Democratic 
slumlords. 

Republican  Wldnall  also  first  introduced 
the  rent-certificate  programs  In  1964.  It  was 
enacted  Into  law  In  1965.  along  with  the  wide- 
ly touted  Johnson  Administration  rent-sup- 
plement program. 

The  Wldnall  rent-certificate  program  au- 
thorized low-rent  housing  for  low-income 
families  In  units  leased  In  existing  privately 
owned  structures.  The  efficacy  of  the  two 
programs  makes  an  Interesting  comparison: 
Under  the  Republican  program.  10,000  fami- 
lies have  been  housed  In  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  homes;  under  the  Demcx;ratlc  pro- 
gram of  rent  supplements,  only  1,663  fami- 
lies have  been  placed  In  the  same  kind  of 
housing    within    the   same    period. 

THE    OTHER    TASK 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  conglom- 
erate of  Federal  housing  laws  contains  pro- 
grams which  only  nourish  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy,  while  conflicting  with  and 
dxaining  off  fimds  from  programs  of  actual 
merit. 

Thus,  the  corollary  to  the  advocacy  of  suc- 
cessful programs  to  improve  opportunities  for 
low-income  housing  Is  the  winnowing  out 
of  programs  which  have|no  real  benefit. 

Despite  Us  lack  of  political  appeal,  such 
coiTective  surgery  may  well  become  essential 
if  the  new  goals  of  public  housing  programs 
are  to  be  attained 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
in  the  morning  hour  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GET  THE  BUGS  OUT  OF  THE  F-lllA 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
wires  and  this  morning's  newspapers  re- 
porting on  the  crash  Wednesday  of  an 


F-lllA  jet  aircraft  while  on  a  irainin-; 
flight  from  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  state 
that  the  Air  Force  has  "restricted  ali 
F-lllA  flights  m  the  United  States  ana 
in  Southeast  Asia"  of  the  plane  pend- 
ing investigation  of  this  latest  cra^h. 

The  Associated  Press  account  m  thi,> 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports: 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said 
the  planes  are  not  grounded  in  a  technical 
sense  because  grounding  refers  to  halting  all 
flights  to  make  a  specific  modification  or  fix 
to  all  planes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  this 
investigation  is  .'^uch  that  the  next  step 
which  Will  eventuate  is  the  actual 
"gi-oundint,'"  of  the  F-lllA.  as  defined  in 
the  foregoing  statement  by  the  Defense 
Department  .spokesman,  becau.se  that 
would  mean  whatever  is  wrong  with  this 
aircraft  is  gome  to  be  corrected  through 
"a  .specific  modification  or  fix." 

In  connection  with  this  plane,  v. 
March  29  of  this  year,  after  we  received 
reports  of  the  second  loss  of  an  P-lllA 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  .suggested  that  two 
steps  be  taken  to  m.sure  aeainst  further 
losses  of  this  costly  aircraft  to  mechani- 
cal failure  or  for  other  reasons  not  di- 
rectly attributable  to  combat  en2at;e- 
ments  in  which  the  losses  resulted  from 
enemy  actions  and  not  to  any  deficien- 
cies of  the  aircraft  itself. 

One  recommendation  was  that  the  re- 
maminc:  F-lllA  airplanes  in  Southeast 
A.'^ia  be  returned  for  complete  testing 
Subsequently,  another  F-lllA  was 
downed  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  others^ 
were  sent  as  replacements. 

The  other  recommendation  I  made. 
called  for  a  holdup  of  the  productior. 
line  of  the  F-lllA  until  the  desisn  of 
the  airplane  number  160  confiauraticn 
is  completed  and  tested  and  can  be  in- 
corporated into  the  next  plane  the  Air 
Force  buys. 

On  April  '26.  Mr,  President,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  lepeating  the 
recommendations  which  I  made  in  my 
Senate  rcmaiks  of  March  29.  I  said  in 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Clifford: 

I  submit  these  recommendations,  alon? 
with  the  attached  comments  of  my  March 
29th  remarks,  for  your  earnest  consideration. 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  sincerely  urge  you  to  take 
these  steps  In  order  that  whatever  correc- 
tions, adjustments  and  testing  required  can 
be  accomplished  in  order  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  maximum  and  safe  usage  of 
this  aircraft. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  Secretary  Clifford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

April  '26,  1968 
Hon.  Clark  Clifford, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Clifford:  On  March  29th,  In  re- 
marks delivered  in  the  Senate,  I  discussed 
the  problem  of  the  P-IU  as  I  view  It  from 
my  p>osition  as  a  member  of  two  Senate  com- 
mittees which  have  spent  considerable  time 
reviewing  the  developments  on  this  aircraft 
over  the  past  half  dozen  or  so  years.  These  are 
the  Subcomjnittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
manent Investigations  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 


in  the  event  you  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
•  unltv  to  review  those  remarks  I  enclose  a 
reprint  from  the  Record  for  that  date. 

?n  concluding  my  remarks  In  connection 
with  the  loss  of  the  second  F-UIA  in  com- 
at  operations,  I  made  two  recommendations, 
one    the    remaining   "Harvest   Keeper     air- 
planes  be   brought   back   immediately   from 
Vietnam  and  not  returned  to  combat  until 
thev  are  fullv  tested  and  ready.  Two,  that  the 
pr^uctlon  line  be  held  up  "ntll  the  des  gn 
of  the  airplane  number  160  configuration  is 
cot^pleted'Lnd  tested  and  can  be  Incorporated 
nto  the  verv  next  plane  the  Air  Force  buys. 
With  the  subsequent  loss  of  still  another 
P  iiiA  I  think  it  is  even  more  imperative 
ihat  the  two  above  recommendations  be  in- 
'•orporated  into  Defense  planning  and  actlvl- 
tiM  with  respect  to  this  aircraft. 

I  submit  these  recommendations,  along 
with  the  attached  comments  of  my  March 
•-9th  remarks,  lor  vour  earnest  consideration, 
M  S^Tetary,  and  sincerely  tirge  you  to  t^ke 
hese  steps  in  order  that  whatever  correc- 
tio^  adjustments  and  testing  required  can 
ne?,^compnshed  in  order  that  it  will  l^  pos- 
slbirto  make  maximum  and  safe  usage  of 

'''i'w^ou7d''rppreclate  very  much  hearing  from 
vou  on  this  matter. 
With  all  good  wishes  and  my  kindest  re- 

cards,  I  am, 

Cordlallv  yours. 

Karl  E   Mundt. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  mention 
this  letter  not  because  I  believe  the  par- 
ticular recommendations  which  I  l|a\e 
.ubmitted  may  provide  the  only  solution 
to  resolving  what  I  believe  is  a  most  un- 
happy episode  in  the  development  of  our 
military  air  capability.  ■„^,  -m 

I  do  so  with  one  purpose  m  mind,  lo 
..fford  our  pilots  safe  usage  to  the  best 
extent  possible  in  situations  in  which 
they  risk  their  lives  against  enemy  hre 
and  maximum  usage  m  which  this  plane 
will  function  at  100  percent  of  the  capa- 
bility Defense  officials  claim  it  is  to  ha%e. 
Nor  do  I  mention  this  letter  m  any 
.-ense  as  a  criticism  of  the  Secretary  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  an  answer  to  my 
.  ommunication,  for  his  office  advised  me 
■.esterday  that  an  answer  is  being  pre- 
'••ared.  .    ^  ..^. 

I  raised  these  ix)ints  again  to  urge  that 
the  new  Secretary  leave  no  stone  uii- 
lurned  to  achieve  the  goal  we  all  share 
namely,  production  and  utilization  of  an 
aircraft  that  is  the  best  American  inge- 
nuity and  industry  can  produce,  produced 
and  utilized  in  combat  and  training 
flights  after,  not  before,  the  bugs  are 
eliminated  from  the  F-lllA  if  in  fact 
those  serious  bugs  can  even  be  satisfac- 
torilv  eliminated. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  element  of  pride 
involved  in  the  immediate  utUization  of 
this  aircraft.  Perhaps  there  are  those 
who  beUeve  they  are  so  right  in  their  con- 
tention that  this  aircraft  is  jeady-that 
many  do  not  believe  it  is  ready— that  the 
effort  will  continue  to  be  made  to  press 
this  plane  into  combat  operations  pre- 
maturely with  the  risk  that  more  planes 
will  be  lost  before  final  determination  is 
made  of  what  has  gone  wrong. 

Perhaps  among  those  of  us  who  have 
long  been  critical  of  the  TFX  program, 
there  is  an  element  of  stubbornness,  also 
an  unwilUngness,  perhaps,  ever  to  accept 
the  F-lllA  as  a  useful,  suitable  combat 
aircraft. 
But  if  that  pride  and  that  stubborn- 


ness do  exist,  I  ihink  it  is  long  past  the 
time  when  we  can  permit  these  particu- 
lar emotional  responses  to  dictate  the 
determination  of  the  use  of  the  F-lllA. 
I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  Clifford,  is  in  a  rather  unique 
position  to  provide  an  objective  deter- 
mination of  what  should  be  done  about 
the  F-111 A  aircraft. 

With  Secretary  McNamara  gone,  I 
think  that  the  concept  of  commonality 
left  with  him;  but  that  does  not  mean 
it  is  not  technologically  possible  to  de- 
velop use  of  the  original  design— from 
the  $6  billion  spent  in  research  and 
development— of  a  plane  that  could  serve 
one  or  another  of  our  services  satisfac- 
torily and  adequately, 

Mr    President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  F-lllA  aircraft  should  be  summar- 
ily scrapped  and  totally  abandoned  as 
•McNamara's    foUy"    and    a    $6    bilUon 
misadventure.    That    is    what    happens 
when  we  overrule  the  findings  of  all  the 
boards  which  are  set  up  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  efficacy  and  the  desirability 
of  the  new  airplane  design.  I  have  said 
so  pubUclv.  but  I  also  am  convinced  that 
it  is  not  ready  for  combat.  Others  say 
that  it  is  ready  and  should  be  sent  over 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  in  as  large 
numbers  as  possible. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  middle  ground,  an 
equitable  solution  somewhei'e  between 
the  recommendations  to  bring  the  planes 
back  from  Southeast  Asia  and  to  test 
them  examine  them,  and  discover  what 
is  wrong  as  an  alternative  to  continuing 
to  send  them  over  in  combat  where  losses 
alreadv  have  ranged  higher  than  oO  per- 
cent because  of  mechanical  failure. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  the  aimouncc- 
ment  today  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  which  I  referred  earlier,  is  an 
indication  that  an  equitable  solution  is 
being  sought.  I  hope  so. 

I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  the  opportunity  now  at  hand  to  make 
the  judicious  decision,  to  find  that  mid- 
dle ground,  which  will  lead  to  writing  a 
final  chapter  of  success  or  failure  to  the 
F-lllA  and  bring  an  end  to  the,  thus 
far  continuing  tragedy  of  crashes  which 
have  marked  the  stoiT  of  the  plane  since 
it  first  took  to  the  air. 


DEDICATION  OF  NEW  SPACE 
CENTER  AT  MIT 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25  the  irew  Center  for  Space  Research 
•Ht'the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology was  formally  dedicated.  Massa- 
chusetts has  long  been  in  the  foretront 
of  the  research  activity  of  our  national 
space  prosram,  and  this  center  is  both 
a  fitting  tribute  to  her  efforts  thus  far 
and  a  suitable  environment  for  future 
breakthroughs. 

In  his  remarks  on  this  occasion.  Gov- 
ernor Volpe  portrays  our  space  program 
as  a  new  frontier  of  knowledge  to  be 
harnessed  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Governor's  thoughtful  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

fhere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REMARKS  OF  Gov.  JOHN  A.  VoLPE.  "^  M*SSA- 
CmJSETrS.  AT  THB  PRE-DEDICATION  CERE- 
MONIES AT  THE  CENTER  FOR  SPACE  RESEARCH. 

Kresce  AuorroRiuM.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
TVTE  OF  Technology.  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
APRIL  25,  1968 

On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ...  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  Be  with  you  this  morning  on 
this  trulv  auspicious  day. 

I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  here  this  noon 
for   the   formal   dedication   ceremonies       . 
ospeclallv  to  hear  Jim  Webb  of   NASA  _^^ 
truly  a  great  gentleman  and  an  outstanding 
American  „ 

However,  in  recognition  of  his  many  con- 
tributions to  American  progress  in  ;;Pfe  re- 
search and  exploration  ...  we  are  delighted 
to  present  to  him  this  citation  which  rends 
"To  James  E.  Webb.  Administrator  of  NASA. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Center  for  Space  Research  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology",  (present 
citation)  ,       ,„     ^^„„ 

The  Center  for  Space  Research  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  asset  not  only  to  MIT  but  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  Nation  as  well. 

Our  state  has  alwavs  taken  great  pride  in 
the  heritage  of  excellence  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  the  dedication  of  this  new  multi- 
million  dollar  Research  Center  surely  *•'"'>;; 
another  milestone  in  our  quest  for  expanded 
knowledge. 

The  MIT  Center  for  Space  Research   will 
be  further  testimony  in  this  amazing  tech- 
nological ape  that  in  Massachu.setts  "Brain- 
t  ower"  is  our  most  important  product 
'    And   in  this  dav   and   age.   Just   ten  short 
vears  since  the  dawn  of  the  Space  Age  when 
Russia  and  the  United  States  launched  Sput- 
nik One  and  Explorer  One,  respectively 
the   world   has  certainly   placed   a   premium 
on  the  talents  that  will  be  employed  in  this 
new  Research  Center. 

I  need  not  remind  anyone  here  today  of 
the  rapid  and  amazing  progress  of  Space 
Technology,  nor  of  the  tremendous  potential 
that  exists  in  this  field  In  fact,  future  ac- 
complishments and  benefits  of  our  Space  Pro- 
gram are  almost  as  unlimited  as  the  solar 
svstem  in  which  we  live. 
'The  Space  Program  In  America  provides 
us  with  technology  on  a  scale  so  vast  and 
varied  that  even  the  professional  Is  hard- 
put  to  keep  up  with  it.  never  mind  the 
lavman!  ._ 

In  those  ten  short  years  since  man-made 
satellites  were  first  sent  into  orbit  .  .  .  there 
was  hardly  a  single  field  of  scientific  en- 
deavor that  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
Space  Program. 

Just  as  World  War  One  gave  Impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  airplane  .  .  and 
World  War  Two  greatlv  accelerated  nuclear 
technology,  the  Space  Age  Is  providing  similar 
impetus— "only  in  a  peaceful  manner,  I  might 
add  thankfully.  In  such  areas  as  data  process- 
ing micro-mlnlaturizatlon  of  electronic  com- 
ponents, communications,  weather  forecast- 
ing, and  a  host  of  others. 

Every  known  dlsclplne.  scientific  or  other- 
wise Is  potentially  affected,  and  we  are  see- 
ing an  integration  of  human  and  material 
resources  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Even  more  Important  Is  the  stlmulaUon 
that  our  ambitious  goals  in  space  bring  to 
the  voung  people  of  our  nation  .  .  and  to 
our  educational  system.  This  stimulation  Is 
hard  to  measure,  but  I  am  convinced  that  as 
a  result  of  the  attainments  of  the  many 
highly  skilled  pecple  In  the  Space  Program 
■ind  our  astronauts,  the  American  people, 
have  set  higher  goals  foy.helr  own  accom- 

^'we"could,  of  course,  continue  to  sit  solidly 
on  the  surface  ci  tiie  earth  and  look  at  the 
stars  and  the  planets  through  telescopes  and 
wonder.  But  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
this  Nation,  with  its  long  history  and  heri- 
tage of  ingenuity,  freedom,  and  bold  spirit 
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uf  adventiu-e  .  .  .  would  have  the  resources 
and  the  ability  to  And  out  what  the  rest  of 
the  Universe  is  like  and  yet  be  so  disinter- 
ested that  we  fall  to  do  It. 

Either  we  are  a  Nation  that  Is  alive,  alert 
and  aware — and  one  which  Is  eager  and 
anxious  to  explore  and  learn — or  we  are  net. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  tOiat,  And  I  am  delighted 
that  here  In  Massachusetts,  the  men  at  MIT 
are  laying  it  on  the  line — are  saying.  "Yes. 
we  want  to  know"  .  .  .  "Yes.  we  want  the 
answers"  .  .  .  "Yes,  we're  ready  to  break 
through  the  barriers." 

We  are  delighted  that  MIT  is  .igaln  in  the 
forefront  in  the  breakthrough  toward  a  new 
frojitier  of  knowledge 

This  Institute  has  .igaln  demonstrated  Its 
excellence  as  a  force  for  Imaginative  and 
creative  thinking. 

This  new  building.  100.000  square  feet  de- 
voted to  research  Into  a  field  that  was  un- 
heard of  when  most  of  us  were  of  college  age. 
will  take  Its  place  proudly  In  a  community 
and  a  state  that  are  fast  becoming  space- 
oriented  .  a  community  and  state  that 
are  paving  the  way,  to  a  brighter  future  for 
all  mankind. 

Goethe  once  wrote  that  there  are  three 
tests  of  a  buifdlng:.  "That  it  stands  on 
the  right  spot  .  .  that  It  be  securely 
founded  .  .  and  that  It  be  successfully 
executed." 

I  would  add  one  more  test  —that  the  build- 
ing serve  a  great  purpovse.  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  here  at  MIT  will  give  this 
magnilicent  new  structure,  the  Center  for 
.Space  Research,  a  great  human  purpose  as 
mankind  seeks  new  passages  through  the 
barriers  of  the  unknown. 

Prom  the  New  Spare  Center.  I  am  sure, 
will  come  the  ideas  and  concepts  that  will 
stir  men's  hearts  and  Are  their  imaginations. 

Mankind  is  well  served  through  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  unknown.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  place  for  such  research  than  here  at 
MIT 

My  congratulations  to  everyone  Involved 
in  ttiis  important  undertaking,  and  I  am  con- 
lident  that  the  new  Center  will  be  the  here 
of  many  breakthroughs  in  the  luture. 

Thank  vov . 


RUM.\NIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for 
Americans  of  Rumanian  origin,  May  10 
is  a  day  of  tragic  irony. 

On  May  10.  1866.  Prince  Carol  of 
Hoiieiizollern-Siemanngen  of  the  Prus- 
sian royal  family  ascended  the  throne 
and  thus  ended  internal  strife  in  the  na- 
tion among  competing  candidates. 

On  May  10,  1877.  Rumania  declared 
her  independence  from  Turkish  domina- 
tion, which  eventually  led  to  fonnal  rec- 
ognition by  the  great  powers  a  year  later. 

On  May  10.  1881.  Charles  I  was 
Clowned  King  of  Rumajiia.  and  nation- 
alism flourished  for  over  half  a  century 
until  the  Russians  acquired  domination 
after  the  Second  World  War 

This  triple  anniversary  should  mark 
a  day  of  glory  in  Rumania,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  aspirations  of  a  people  determined 
to  be  an  independent  nation  and  a  cele- 
bration of  victoiT  over  colonialism.  The 
tragic  irony  is  that  in  Rumania  May  10 
is  not  a  national  holiday 

However,  in  1966  tlie  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment honored  the  centennial  of  her 
■independence  on  May  9.  which  was  also 
the  anmversai-y  of  Russian  victory  over 
the  German  soldiers  in  Rumania.  Aside 
from  this,  the  Communist  leaders  in  Ru- 
mania have  tried  to  forget  this  impor- 
tant anniversary.  But  though  the  gov- 


ernment ignores  it,  the  people  do  not. 
Consequently,  Rumanians  everywhere 
still  celebrate  today  as  Rumanian  inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  that  celebration 
and  await  with  them  the  day  when  free- 
dom shall  be  restored  in  Rumania  and 
flourish  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
long,  tortured  and  bloody  historj'  of  the 
Rumanian  people,  one  date — the  10th  of 
May — stands  out  as  holding  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  a  pride-fllled  future. 

Battered  and  mauled  by  outside  forces 
over  a  1.500-year  history,  Rumanians 
still  are  the  victims  of  powerful  neigli- 
bors  who  will  not  allow  the  people  to  live 
in  peace  and  prosper  in  freedom. 

Prom  the  earliest  times  Rumanians 
have  been  victimized  by  power-hungi-y 
empires  because  of  the  circumstances  of 
geography  and  the  greed  of  others  for 
their  quiet  and  rich  land.  Roman  legions 
stormed  across  their  plains  strewing  their 
path  with  death  and  destruction.  As  the 
Roman  Empire  decayed  the  biutal  forces 
of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  were 
unleashed  to  plunder  and  burn. 

Tlie  vicious  forces  of  the  Mongols 
fought  over  the  Danube  Valley,  to  be 
followed  by  the  Turks  whose  armies 
smashed  this  outpost  of  Christendom 
leaving  appalling  debris  in  their  wake. 

But  102  yeai-s  ago.  on  May  10.  1866. 
the  peoples  of  the  principalities  of  Wala- 
chia  and  Moldavia  joined  forces  to  light 
the  flres  of  freedom  for  the  Rumanian 
peoples.  Almost  unanimously  the  people 
of  the  two  principalities  elected  Carol  as 
their  prince  and  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion that  provided  almost  unheard-of 
freedoms  for  peasants  and  townspeople 
alike. 

Rumania  rose  as  a  nation  from  the 
rains  of  war.  It  emerged  as  an  independ- 
ent countiT  after  the  Crimean  war  and 
.earned  its  total  independence  during  the 
tui-moil  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  tn  1877. 

But  convulsive  forces  beyond  its  bor- 
ders were  not  content  to  allow  this  small 
but  prospering  country  to  remain  too  long 
a  free  entity  in  the  society  of  nations. 

In  World  War  I  the  sreat  armies  of 
the  German-Austrian  alliance  crushed 
the  Rumanians  who  were  swept  up  once 
more  by  forces  beyond  their  control  into 
the  vortex  of  war.  Again,  however,  resur- 
gent Rumanian  nationalism  exerted 
itself  after  the  First  World  War  and  the 
country  emerged  from  the  conflict  as  a 
small  but  strong  independent  nation. 

Their  peace  and  their  prosperity  were 
short-lived.  The  mighty  jugernaut  re- 
leased by  Hitler  crashed  down  the  Dan- 
ube Valley  during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  and  the  free  people  were  again 
crushed,  although  not  defeated  in  spirit. 
Some  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  long 
struggle  of  mankind  to  be  free  were  writ- 
ten by  the  partisans  of  Rtmiania  who 
fought  w'ith  equal  vigor  and  fierceness 
against  the  forces  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  more,  however,  geography  be- 
trayed the  Rumanian  people  and,  with 
the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  they 
found  themselves  powerless  against  the 
awesome  might  of  the  Communist 
ai-mies.  With  Soviet  bayonets  at  their 
throats  and  the  heavy  heel  of  commu- 


nism pressing  down  on  their  necks  tlie 
Rumanian  people  liave  been  for  the  past 
23  years  the  unwilling,  restless  servitor.^ 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  10th  of  May  .still 
.shines  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  And.  through  quiet,  steady  per- 
severance, this  .spirit  of  freedom  has  from 
time  to  time  broken  through  and  may  yet 
shine  out  in  full  strength. 

The  Rumanian  people,  although  still 
dominated  by  the  Communists,  are  forc- 
ing the  first  major  cracks  in  the  mono- 
lith of  the  Soviet  empire.  Their  long  his- 
tory of  quiet,  .steadfast  struagle  for  free- 
dom has  provided  the  key  to  the  Ru- 
manian people'.s  current  battle  to  shake 
off  domination  from  abroad.  There  has 
been  no  spectacular  revolt,  no  ma.ssing  of 
armies  and  waving  of  banners:  instead, 
the  Rumanians  are  exerting  economic 
pressures  to  widen  the  ii:ulf  between  the 
Soviets  and  their  satellites  and  iiave 
stubbornly  refused  to  fall  m  line  as  the 
Soviet  ringmaster  cracks  the  whip. 

These  new  evidences  of  Rumania's 
deep  and  burning  desire  for  a  free  and 
independent  existence  arc  hearteninc  to 
all  men  everywhere.  The  faint  ulimmf  ;• 
of  hope  for  freedom  that  burns  there  to- 
day may  well  be  fanned  once  again  into 
a  bright  beacon  liiving  light  to  all  men 

Today,  the  10th  of  May,  is  not  cele- 
brated openly  in  Rumania  itself.  But  co- 
vertly, deep  within  their  heaits.  the  Ru- 
manian people  do  celebrate — looking  to 
the  future  when  the  .song  of  a  free  peo- 
ple will  no  lon.:;er  be  muted  but  will  burst 
forth  in  full  .swell, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  May 
10  commemorates  the  onainal  independ- 
ence of  the  Rumanian  nation.  Actually, 
it  serv'es  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sar\-  of  not  one.  but  three,  great  events 
On  May  10.  1866.  the  Rumanian  people 
gained  the  right  to  elect  their  own  sover- 
eign. On  May  10,  1877,  the  Rumanian 
nation  proclaimed  its  total  independ- 
ence from  its  former  Turkish  rtilers.  And 
on  May  10.  1881.  Charles  I  was  crowned 
the  first  king  of  Rum.ania. 

After  1877.  Rumania  enjoyed  .sever?! 
decades  of  independence.  In  World  Wr. i 
I.  she  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
Allied  powers  and  was  overrun  by  Ger- 
man. Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  force.^ 
Today,  some  20  million  Rumaniai'."; 
live  under  a  Communist  system.  May  l" 
cannot  be  openly  celebrated.  The  Ru- 
manian people  will  have  to  remembc:' 
their  national  holiday  quietly,  in  their 
hearts. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  join  the 
Rumanian  people  in  remembering  this 
day.  Americans  of  Rumanian  descent 
have  contributed  richly  to  our  American 
heritage.  On  this  occasion,  I  should  like 
to  join  with  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  of  Rumanian  ancestr>'  in  ex- 
pressing a  fervent  hope  that  Rumania 
will  .again  live  under  freedom. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  May  10 
marks  the  91si  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  Rumania.  It 
was  on  May  10.  1877.  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Rumanian  nation. 
A  year  later.  1878.  Rumania  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and.  on 
May  10.  1881.  Charles  I  was  crowned  as 
King  of  Rumania. 


The  American  citizens  of  Rumanian 
descent  are  among  the  finest  citizens  ol 
tlie  United  Stales.  Their  constructive 
contributions  to  the  United  Stales  have 
lielped  to  ijuild  this  country.  From  the 
time  that  the  first  immigrant  of  Ru- 
manian descent  landed  on  our  shores,  the 
Americans  of  Rumanian  descent  have  en- 
1  iched  our  American  culture  as  they  have 
l)reserved  their  own  heritage. 

Although  Rumania,  along  with  her 
Balkan  neighbors,  lost  her  independence 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II,  the  spirit  of 
independence  is  very  much  alive  among 
the  Rumanian  people.  That  independent 
spirit  and  the  industriousness  of  the  Ru- 
manian people  are  well  demonstrated 
iven  under  most  difficult  conditions  as 
Rumania  has  become  a  leading  industrial 
nation  of  Europe. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Rumanian 
descent  who  are  commemorating  the  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
forces  of  freedom  will  triumph  and 
Rumania  will  join  again  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  of  May  celebration, 
men  of  cood  will  throushout  the  world 
recall  the  history  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple and  the  unhappy  events  which  have 
tested  their  faith  and  courage  and  per- 
severance. The  people  of  Rumania 
should  know  that  their  well-being  is  of 
concern  to  us  all  and  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  by  .heir  friends  in  other 
countries. 


Msiani  Secretary  tor  Legislation.  63 
major  legislative  proposals  which  became 
law  including  child  welfare,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, consumer  protection,  and  liberali- 
zation of  social  security.  One  of  those 
measures,  of  which  history  has  denoted 
him  the  "father."  is  medicare. 

Secretarv  Cohen  has  an  immense  task 
before  him,  but  he  has  a  distinguished 
career  behind  him,  and  I  know  that  our 
entire  countn.-  will  l>enefit  from  the  con- 
tinued service  of  tliis  man. 


WILBUR   COHEN;    THE    RIGHT   MAN 
FOR  THE  JOB 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  support 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  been  intimately  in- 
\olved  in  work  for  social  progress  since 
-e  was  21  years  old.  As  research  assistant 
:o;-  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
:.•■  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act  in  1935.  He 
staved  with  the  new  Social  Security  Ad- 
ir.inistration  for  20  years  serving  well 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
.Ktministrations. 

In  1956.  Mr.  Cohen  returned  to  private 
li-e  to  become  professor  ol  public  welfare 
:idministration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  his  brilliant  capabiUty  in 
Government  service  had  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  in  1961  he  was  appointed 
Special  Secretar>-  for  Legislation  in 
HEW. 

In  1965.  President  Johnson  promoted 
him  to  Under  Secretary  under  John 
Gardner,  then  to  Acting  Secretarv.  and 
now  to  SecretaiT-  President  Johnson  has 
had  the  commendable  policy  of  elevating 
public  servants  by  choosing  from  within 
Government  to  replace  top  officials.  This 
appointment  would  have  been  wise  even 
without  that  policy  for  probably  no  one 
in  America  knows  more  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  HEW  than  does  Wilbur 
Cohen. 

He  played  a  valuable  role  in  establish- 
ing .social  security.  He  handled,  as  As- 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  ENDORSED 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  Associated  Press  news 
stoiY  of  last  week  entitled  "Civil  Dis- 
obedience Endorsed  by  United  Meth- 
odists." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
f  oUo'fts : 

Civil  Disobedience  Endorsed   bv   United 

Methodists 
Dallas,  Tex.— The  United  Methodist 
Church  asserted  Friday  that  when  citizens 
can't  get  justice  by  legal  means,  'hey  have 
a  right  to  disobey  the  law  und  i.ike  the 
consequences. 

Citing  "stresses  In  our  society"  over  the 
Vietnam  war  and  continuance  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  governing  representatives  uf 
the  n-milUon-inember  church  declared: 

"We  believe  that  In  our  time  the  interests 
of  our  common  life  may.  In  certain  specific 
instances,  be  .-served  best  by  those  who  dis- 
sent from  the  policies  nnd  iictlons  of  the 
Rovernnaent 

•We  affirm  the  right  of  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience  in  extreme  cases  as  a  viable 
option  In  n  democracy  and  as  a  sometime 
requirement  for  Christians  who  are  to  have 
no  other  God  than  the  God  of  .lesus  Christ." 
Heavy  debate  boiled  I  or  an  hour  over  the 
issue   but   It   passed   bv   a   strong   majority. 


MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
.sert  in  the  Record  the  following  news 
stories  which  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star:  "Accord  on  Shanty 
Town'  Site  for  March  Expected  Today,' 
•  District  of  Columbia  Acts  To  Prevent 
Diseases  in  March,'  and  March  of  Poor 
Gathers  Momentum." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  news  story  which 
appeared  in  todays  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Accord  Near  on  Marchers' 
Campsite." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stones 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washineton   tD.C.)   Evening  Star, 
May  10,  19681 

ACCORD    ON      "SHANTT    TOWN"    SrTE    FOR    MARCH 

Expected  Today     • 

\oTeement  on  a  site  and  camping  condi- 
tions for  the  Poor  People's  March  v.as  ex- 
pected todav  as  continaents  of  demonstrators 
continued  toward  Washington  from  the 
South.  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pentagon  said  yesterday 
the  Armv  was  taking  certain  "prudent  ac- 
tions" in  preparation  for  the  campaign  but 
decUned  to  give  details,  the  Associated  Press 

reported.  ._^i„ 

Thousands  of  troops  in  this  area  reportedly 

will  eo  or.  alert  Saturday,  ,ind  sources  said 

thev  would  be  set  t-o  move,  if  necessary,  in  as 


httle  :xs  one  hour.  One  ol  the  Qrst  military 
ccaitlnuents  to  arrive  here  during  last 
nZth^  rioting  was  the  6th  Armored  Cavalry 
from  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

rROJECT    RENAMED 

SIX  sites  are  under  "'"="'«,7l?'^."  /°' i^! 
■>,hantv  town"— now  being  called  The  Res- 
ur«ctlon  City"  instead  of  "Tl.e  City  c-f  Hope ' 
because  a  hospital  in  California  named  City 
of  lU.pe"  became  concerned. 

Talks  have  been  under  way  since  "rues- 
dav  Nash  Castro,  regional  director  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks,  '^^f";'^  „^?!^^^  I 
cussions  with  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
shtrcon'erence  for  the  federal  «^vernn  en 
said  tcday,  "We're  nearer  to  agi-eement  on  all 
.ispect.s  of  the  iicrmlt  " 

Castro  .<ald  linal  :igreement  had"  iiot  >et 
,>een  reached  on  a  specific  ^"e^It  is-known^ 
however,  that  two  sections  of  West  P^W^ac 
Pa  k  are  among  the  six.  One  of  these  is  .^ouUi 
of  independence  Avenue,  bordering  the  Po- 
fomac:  The  other  is  just  north  "^  "d^P^^,-^" 
encc,  in  a  rect.^ngular  area  parallel  to  and 
south  of  the  Reflecting  PooL, 

DEBATE    CONTTNtTES 

\  federal  ofHctal  yesterday  s^ld  each  of  the 
sites    being    discussed    would    accommodate 

about  3.000  persons.  .„M„Hprt     m 

Castro  said  the  discussions  included,  in 
addition  to  a  ..te,  specific  dates,  conditions 
f^r  installing  structures,  -»lth  'Ond  safe  V 
sundards  and  provisions  of  bathing  and 
toilet  faculties.  „„,v,ii„ 

Debate  continued  in  Congress,  'neanwhUe^ 
wliere  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
has  oals^  l^tit  is  holding  in  abeyance,  a 
bin  fh^t  would  prohibit  the  demonsuators 
^rom  camping  near  the  Capitol  or  ulong  the 

^""yi-lsurances  Irom  federal  offlclaU  earlier  in 
th™k  t^at  a  satisfactory  agreeme.U  could 
be  worked  out  with  SCLC  has  kept  the  c^m- 
mittef^far  irom  sending  the  measure  to 

^'senT^rlTcurtls,  R-Nebr..  said  ye.t^r- 
dav  "mclali  have  failed  to  protect  the  ,>oo,: 
of  Washington  m  r.lannins  to  meet  .in>  v  o 
?ence  that  might  occur.  The  Nebraskan  cal^d 
[or    trcxTps    to    be    stationed    in    low-income 

"""•^^ere   are  plans   to  protect  the   Capitol 
the  Wiue  House,  the  foreign  embassies   but 
hev  have  no  immediate  plans  ^o  Pro«.ect  '.he 
pooV  people  ol   Washmgton.     Curtis  said. 

liADERS    PRAISED 

And     Rep      John     D.     Convers.     D-Mlch 
praised    mTrch    leaders    for   what    he   called 
ThPir  restraint  and  good  will 

Sonvers  cnallenged  charges  by  Sen  John 
T  MrClellan  D-Ark..  that  miUtants  are  plot- 
Un^'fo  take  over  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
ualan  and  incite  violence. 
'^  McClellan's  statements,  Conyers  said 
■■^und  to  me  like  some  more  rumors  that 
a«  calculated  to  disturb  the  citizens  .  ^^ 
rather  than  to  be  constructive,  and  sa  d 
there  v.''s  a  "complete  lack  of  specifics  m 
McClellan's  charges. 

New  York's  Republican  senator.  J-»<^°''J^ 
Tavits  vesterday  said.  "I  believe  it  is  un- 
fortuna  e  to  await  this  event  with  '.n 

ipprehei^ion  which  in  some  quarters  borders 
on  hvstena.  Surelv  let  us  give  thoughtful 
conStion  to  the  fears  -^ich  are  « 
,ionni-fear<=  for  e.xample.  that  extremists 
counted  to  Violence  for  its  own  sake  will 
m^T  n  etfort  to  take  over  the  march-and 
l^t  us  take  steps  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen." 

WARNS    AGAINST    VIOLENCE 

Javits  added  that  ".  we  will  brook  no 
violence  no  anarchy  and  no  immobilization 
cf  the  federal  or  district  government  or  of 

^"^BTrus"remember  that  the  leaders  of 
this  march  are  coa^mitted  to  nonviolence 
md  iTt  us  do  all  we  can  to  reinforce  their 
positions  as  leaders  and  help  them  channel 
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of  adventure  .  .  .  would  have  the  resources 
and  the  ability  to  And  out  what  the  rest  of 
the  Universe  is  like  and  yet  be  so  disinter- 
ested that  we  fall  to  do  it. 

Either  we  are  a  Nation  that  Is  alive,  alert 
and  aware — and  one  which  Is  eager  and 
anxious  to  explore  and  learn — or  we  are  not. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  And  I  am  delighted 
that  here  In  Massachusetts,  the  men  at  MIT 
are  layln?  It  on  the  line — are  saying,  '■Yes. 
we  want  to  know"  .  .  "Yes.  we  want  the 
answers"  .  .  .  "Yes.  we're  ready  to  break 
through  the  barriers." 

We  are  delighted  that  MIT  is  again  in  the 
forefront  m  the  breakthrough  toward  a  new 
frojitier  of  knowledge. 

This  Institute  ha«  again  demonstrated  its 
excellence  as  a  force  for  imaginative  and 
creative  thinking. 

This  new  building.  100.000  square  feet  de- 
voted to  research  into  a  field  that  was  un- 
heard of  when  most  of  us  were  of  college  age. 
will  take  Its  place  proudly  in  a  community 
and  a  state  that  are  fast  becoming  space- 
oriented  ...  a  community  and  state  that 
are  paving  the  way,  to  a  brighter  future  tor 
all  mankind. 

Goethe  once  wrote  that  there  are  three 
tests  of  a  building;.  -That  it  stands  on 
the  right  spot  .  .  that  it  t)e  securely 
founded  .  .  and  that  it  be.  successfully 
executed." 

I  would  add  one  more  test— that  the  build- 
ing serve  a  great  purpose.  I  am  confident 
that  the~pe')ple  here  at  MIT  will  give  this 
magnificent  new  structure,  the  Center  for 
Space  Research,  a  ^reat  human  purpose  as 
mankind  seeks  new  passages  through  the 
barriers  of  the  unknown. 

Prom  the  New  Spaie  Center.  I  am  sure, 
will  come  the  ideas  and  concepts  that  will 
stir  men's  hearts  and  Are  their  imaginations. 

Mankind  is  well  served  through  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  unknown.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  place  for  such  research  than  here  at 
MIT 

My  congratulations  to  everyone  Involved 
in  this  important  undertaking,  and  I  am  con- 
fident tliat  the  new  Center  will  be  the  horre 
of  many  breakthroughs  in  the  future. 

Thank  vov. 


RUM.\NIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

-M.'  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for 
Americans  of  Rumanian  origin,  May  10 
is  a  day  of  tragic  irony. 

On  May  10,  1866.  Prince  Carol  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  of  the  Prus- 
sian royal  family  ascended"" the  throne 
and  thus  ended  internal  strife  jn  the  na- 
tion among  competing  candidates. 

On  May  10.  1877.  Rumania  declared 
her  independence  from  Tuikish  domina- 
tion, which  eventually  led  to  formal  rec- 
ognition by  the  great  powers  a  year  later. 

On  May  10,  1881,  Charles  I  was 
Clowned  King  of  Rumania,  and  nation- 
alism flourished  for  over  half  a  century 
until  the  Russians  acquired  domination 
after  the  Second  World  War 

This  ti-iple  anniversary  should  mark 
a  day  of  glory  in  Rumania,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  aspirations  of  a  people  determined 
to  be  an  independent  nation  and  a  cele- 
bration of  victoiT  over  colonialism.  The 
-.ragic  ii-ony  is  that  In  Rumania  May  10 
is  not  a  national  holiday. 

However,  in  1966  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment honored  the  centennial  of  her 
independence  on  May  9.  which  was  also 
the  anniversai-y  of  Russian  victory  over 
the  German  soldiers  in  Rumania.  Aside 
from  this,  the  Communist  leaders  in  Ru- 
.iiania  have  tried  to  forget  this  impor- 
tant anniversary.  But  though  the  gov- 


ernment ignores  it,  the  people  do  not. 
Consequently,  Rumanians  evetTwhere 
still  celebrate  today  as  Rumanian  inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  that  celebration 
and  await  with  them  the  day  when  free- 
dom shall  be  restored  in  Rumania  and 
flourish  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
long,  tortured  and  bloody  histoi-y  of  the 
Rumanian  people,  one  date — the  10th  of 
May — stands  out  as  holding  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  a  pride-filled  future. 

Battered  and  mauled  by  outside  forces 
over  a  1,500-year  history,  Rumanians 
still  are  the  victims  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors who  will  not  allow  the  people  to  live 
in  peace  and  prosper  in  freedom. 

From  the  earliest  times  Rumanians 
have  been  victimized  by  power-hungi-y 
empires  because  of  the  circumstances  of 
geography  and  the  greed  of  others  for 
their  quiet  and  rich  land.  Roman  legions 
stormed  across  their  plains  strewing  their 
path  with  death  and  destruction.  As  the 
Roman  Empire  decayed  the  brutal  forces 
of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  were 
unleashed  to  plunder  and  burn. 

Tlae    vicious    forces    of    the    Mongols 

fought  over  the   Danube  Valley,   to  be 

followed    by    the    Turks    whose    armies 

.smashed    this   outpost    of   Christendom 

'leaving  appalling  debris  in  their  wake. 

But  102  years  ago.  on  May  10.  1866, 
the  peoples  of  the  principalities  of  Wala- 
chia  and  Moldavia  joined  forces  to  light 
the  fires  of  freedom  for  the  Rumanian 
peoples.  Almost  unanimously  the  people 
of  the  two  principalities  elected  Carol  as 
their  prince  and  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion that  provided  almost  unheard-of 
freedoms  for  peasants  and  townspeople 
alike. 

Rumania  rose  as  a  nation  from  the 
i-uins  of  war.  It  emerged  as  an  independ- 
ent countiy  after  the  Crimean  war  and 
earned  its  total  independeiice  during  the 
tui-moil  of  the  war  betw-een  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1877. 

But  convulsive  forces  beyond  its  bor- 
ders were  not  content  to  allow  this  small 
but  prospering  country  to  remain  too  long 
a  free  entity  in  the  society  of  nations. 

In  World  War  I  the  great  armies  of 
the  German-Austrian  alliance  crushed 
the  Rumanians  who  were  swept  up  once 
more  by  forces  beyond  their  control  into 
the  vortex  of  war.  Again,  however,  resur- 
gent Rumanian  nationalism  e.xerted 
itself  after  the  First  World  War  and  the 
country  emerged  from  the  conflict  as  a 
small  but  strong  independent  nation. 

Their  peace  and  their  prosperity  were 
short-lived.  The  mighty  jugernaut  re- 
leased by  Hitler  crashed  down  the  Dan- 
ube Valley  during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  and  the  free  people  were  again 
crushed,  although  not  defeated  in  spirit. 
Some  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  long 
struggle  of  mankind  to  be  free  were  writ- 
ten by  the  partisans  of  Rumania  who 
fought  with  equal  vigor  and  fierceness 
against  the  forces  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  more,  however,  geography  be- 
trayed the  Rtmianian  people  and,  with 
the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  they 
found  themselves  fxjwerless  against  the 
awesome  might  of  the  Commimist 
armies.  With  Soviet  bayonets  at  their 
throats  and  the  heavy  heel  of  commu- 


lusm  pressing  down  on  their  necks  tl.e 
Rumanian  people  have  been  for  the  pa.st 
23  years  the  unwilling,  restless  servitors 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  10th  of  May  still 
shines  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  And,  through  quiet,  steady  per- 
severance, this  spirit  of  freedom  has  from 
time  to  time  broken  through  and  may  yet 
shine  out  in  full  strength. 

Tlie  Rimianian  people,  although  still 
dominated  by  the  Communists,  are  foi'c- 
ing  the  first  major  cracks  in  the  mono- 
lith of  the  Soviet  empire.  Their  long  his- 
tory of  quiet,  steadfast  struggle  for  free- 
dom ha.s  provided  the  key  to  the  Ru- 
manian people's  current  battle  to  shake 
off  domination  from  abroad.  There  has 
been  no  spectacular  levolt.  no  ma.ssins  uf 
armies  and  waving  of  banners;  instead, 
the  Rumanians  are  exerting  economic 
pressures  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
Soviets  and  their  satellites  and  have 
stubbornly  refused  to  fall  in  line  as  the 
Soviet  ringmaster  cracks  the  whip. 

These  new  evidences  of  Rumania's 
deep  and  burning  desire  for  a  free  and 
independent  existence  are  heart eninc  to 
all  men  everjnvhere.  The  faint  ulimmrr 
nf  hope  for  freedom  that  burns  there  to- 
day may  well  be  fanned  once  again  into 
a  bright  beacon  siving  light  to  all  men. 

Today,  the  10th  of  May,  is  not  cele- 
brated openly  in  Rumania  itself.  But  co- 
vertly, deep  within  their  hearts,  the  Ru- 
manian people  do  celebrate — looking  ro 
the  future  when  the  song  of  a  free  peo- 
ple will  no  longer  be  muted  but  will  burst 
forth  in  full  swell. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  May 
10  comn-iemoratcs  the  onsinal  independ- 
ence of  the  Rumanian  nation.  Actually, 
it  serves  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  not  one.  but  three,  great  event= 
On  May  10.  1866.  the  Rumanian  people 
gained  the  light  to  elect  their  own  sover- 
eign. On  May  10.  1877,  the  Rumanian 
nation  proclaimed  its  total  independ- 
ence from  its  former  Turkish  rulers.  And 
on  May  10.  1881.  Charles  I  was  crowned 
the  first  king  of  Rumania. 

.After  1877.  Rumania  enjoyed  several 
decades  of  independence.  In  World  War 
I,  she  stood  in  the  froiit  ranks  of  tl;o 
Allied  powers  and  was  overrun  by  Ger- 
man. Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  forces. 
Today,  some  20  miUion  Riunaniar.s 
live  under  a  Communist  system.  May  "0 
cannot  be  openly  celebrated.  The  Ru- 
manian people  will  have  to  remember 
their  national  holiday  quietly,  in  their 
hearts. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  join  the 
Rumanian  people  in  remembering  this 
day.  Americans  of  Rumanian  descent 
have  contributed  richly  to  our  American 
heritage.  On  this  occasion,  I  should  like 
to  join  with  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  of  Rumanian  ancestry-  in  ex- 
fjressing  a  fervent  hope  that  Rumania 
'.vill  .again  Uvp  under  freedom. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  May  10 
marks  the  91st  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  Rumania.  It 
was  on  May  10,  1877,  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Rumanian  nation. 
A  year  later,  1878,  Rumania  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and,  on 
May  10.  1881.  Charles  I  was  crowned  as 
King  of  Rumania. 


The  American  citizens  of  Rumanian 
descent  are  among  the  finest  citizens  of 
the  Uiiited  States.  Their  constructive 
contributions  to  the  United  States  have 
lielped  to  build  this  country.  From  the 
time  that  the  first  immigrant  of  Ru- 
manian  descent  landed  on  our  shores,  the 
Americans  of  Rumanian  descent  have  en- 
riched our  American  culture  as  they  have 
preserved  their  own  heritage. 

Although  Rumania,  along  with  her 
Balkan  neighbors,  lost  her  independence 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  the  spirit  of 
independence  is  very  much  alive  among 
the  Rumanian  people.  That  independent 
spirit  and  the  industriousness  of  the  Ru- 
"manian  people  are  well  demonstrated 
tven  under  most  difficult  conditions  as 
Kumania  has  become  a  leading  industrial 
nation  of  Europe. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Rumanian 
descent  who  arc  commemorating  the  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
forces  of  freedom  will  triumph  and 
Rumania  will  join  again  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  of  May  celebration, 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
recall  the  history  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple and  the  unhappy  events  which  have 
tested  their  faith  and  courage  and  per- 
severance. The  people  of  Rumania 
should  know  that  their  well-being  is  of 
concern  to  us  all  and  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  by  vheir  friends  in  other 
countries.  

WILBUR   COHEN:    THE   RIGHT   MAN 
FOR  THE  JOB 


sistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  65 
major  legislative  iiroposals  which  became 
law,  including  child  welfare,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, consumer  protection,  and  liberali- 
zation of  social  -security.  One  of  those 
measures,  of  which  history  has  denoted 
him  the  "father,'  is  medicare. 

Secretary  Cohen  has  an  immense  task 
before  him,  but  lie  has  a  distinguished 
career  behind  him.  and  I  know  that  our 
entire  countrj-  will  benefit  from  the  con- 
tinued service  of  this  man. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
1:  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  support 
•lie  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  been  intimately  in- 
'.olved  in  work  for  social  progress  since 
ne  was  21  years  old.  As  research  assistant 
lor  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
V  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act  m  1935.  He 
.-laved  with  the  new  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  20  years  serving  well 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations. 

In  1956.  Mr.  Cohen  returned  to  private 
li'.e  to  become  professor  of  public  welfare 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  his  brilliant  capability  m 
Government  service  had  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  in  1961  he  was  appointed 
Special  Secretary  for  Legislation  in 
HEW. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  promoted 
him  to  Under  Secretary  under  John 
Gardner,  then  to  Acting  Secretary,  and 
now  to  SecretaiT-  President  Johnson  has 
l^ad  the  commendable  policy  of  elevating 
public  servants  by  choosing  from  within 
Government  to  replace  top  officials.  This 
appointment  would  have  been  wise  even 
without  that  poUcy  for  probably  no  one 
in  America  knows  more  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  HEW  than  does  Wilbur 
Cohen. 

He  played  a  valuable  role  in  establish- 
ing .social  security.  He  handled,  as  As- 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  ENDORSED 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  tlie  Record  an  Associated  Press  news 
story  of  last  week  entitled  "Civil  Dis- 
obedience Endorsed  by  United  Meth- 
odists." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 
Civil  Disobedience  Endorsed  by  United 

Methodists 
Dallas.  Tex.— The  United  Methodist 
Church  asserted  Friday  that  when  citizens 
can't  get  justice  by  legal  means,  'hey  have 
a  right  to  disobey  the  law  and  i.ike  the 
consequences. 

Citing  "stresses  in  our  society"  over  the 
Vietnam  war  and  continuance  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  governing  representatives  of 
the  1  l-mlUion-member  church  declared; 

•We  believe  that  in  our  time  the  interests 
of  our  common  life  may,  in  certain  specltic 
instances,  be  served  best  by  those  who  dis- 
sent from  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
government  ... 

•We  affirm  the  right  of  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience  In  extreme  cases  as  a  viable 
option  in  a  democracy  and  as  a  sometime 
requirement  for  Christians  who  are  to  have 
no  other  God  than  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Heavy  debate  boiled  lor  an  hour  over  the 
issue   taut   it   passed    m    :.    strong    majority. 


MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  following  news 
stories  wiiich  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star:  "Accord  on  Shanty 
Town'  Site  for  March  Expected  Today, 
■District  of  Columbia  Acts  To  Prevent 
Diseases  in  March."'  and  March  of  Poor 
Gathers  Momentum." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  news  story  which 
appeared  in  todays  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Accord  Near  on  Marchers' 
Campsite." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stories 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
May  10,  19681 

ACCORD    O.N      "SHANTT    TOWN"    SITE    FOR    MARCH 

Expected  Today 

\cTeement  on  a  site  and  camping  condi- 
tions for  the  Poor  Peoples  March  v.as  ex- 
pected today  as  contingents  c.f  demonstrators 
continued  "toward  Washington  irom  the 
South,  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pentagon  said  yesterday 
the  Armv  was  taking  certain  "prudent  ac- 
tions" in"  preparation  for  the  campaign  but 
declined  to  give  details,  the  Associated  Press 

retxirted.  -_ji„ 

Thousands  of  troops  in  this  area  reportedly 

will  ''o  on  alert  Saturday.  ..nd  sources  said 

they  would  be  set  to  move,  if  necessary,  in  as 


1-ttle  .IS  one  hour.  One  of  the  first  military 
ctulnTents  to  arrive  here  during  last 
n^ont^^  rioting  was  the  6th  Armored  Cavalry 
from  Fl.  Meade.  Md. 

HROJECT    renamed 

SIX  .sites  are   under  '■"'^"<1^,V1^'°."  Z"""  ''!'' 
•■^hantv  town'"— now  being  called     The  Res- 
urrection City"  instead  of  "The  City  <>!  Hope 
because  a  hospital  in  CalUcrnla  named    City 
of  Hope"  became  concerned. 

Talks  have  been  under  way  since  -rues- 
dav  Nash  Castro,  regional  director  of  the 
National  C.-apltal  Parks,  handling  the  dls- 
cusMo^is  with  the  southern  Christian  Leader- 
shfrconlerence  for  the  federal  '-^"veriin  en 
said  tcday,  'We're  nearer  to  agreement  on  all 

■^ItoVHl  Cieement  had  not  >et 
be^n  reached  on  a  specific  ^''te^I;^ '^„f,-*,", 
however,  that  two  sections  of  West  P"tomac 
Park  are  among  the  six.  One  of  these  is  souUi 
oi  independence  Avenue,  bordering  the  Po- 
fomaci  the  other  is  just  north  o^  ^J'l^P^'^^^ 
ence.  In  a  rectangular  area  paral.el  to  and 
south  of  the  Reflecting  Pool. 

DEBATE    CONTINtJES 

A  federal  official  yesterday  said  each  of  the 
sites    being    discussed    would    accommodate 

^'ras\n'd"?rdlscusslons  included  in 
addUl^  to  a  site,  spccmc  dates,  conda^ns 
for  installing  structures,  '^eaith  and^->afetj 
standards  and  provisions  of  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities.  ... 

Debate  continued  in  Congress,  me^-i*^^  >«; 

wlfere   the   House   PubUc  WcNrks  Committee 

hfs   oals^    but   is   holding   In    abeyance,   a 

la  t*^^?  would  prohibit  the  demonsuatx>rs 

from  campln.  near  ihe  Capitol  or  along  the 

^^'iisurances  from  federal  officials  earlier  in 
th^week  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  could 
be  worked  out  with  SCLC  has  kept  the  com- 
mittee ^  far  from  sending  the  measure  to 

the  House  floor.  vp>;t.er- 

sen  carl  T.  Curtis,  R-Nebr..  »a"ljeswr 
dav  officials  have  failed  to  P^o^ec'^^'^f  ';«° 
of  Washington  in  planning  to  mee  •'">  ^'"^ 
irethatU.tocct.T.eK,    s..i^ 

for    troops    to    be    staiioiicu 

''"•^^ere  are   plans   to  profit   the   Capitol 
the^iue  House,  the  foreign  embassies   bm 
h!y  have  no  Immediate  plans  to  Proiect  the 
^or  people  of  Washmgton,"   Curtis  said. 

LEADERS    PRAISED 

Aid     Rep      John     D.     Conycrs.     D-Mich,. 
praised    nwch    leaders    for    what    he   caiied 

^^^n^^hal^S^l^^^V^-.c^ 

^-^ake^^^^^r^rSe^rSm- 

uaien  and  incite  violence. 

McCellan's  statements,  Conyers  said 
•s^uifd  t^  me  like  some  more  rtimors  that 
.?^  calculated  to  disturb  the  citizens  .  -  ^ 
rather  than  to  be  constructive,  and  said 
[here  was  a  "complete  lack  of  specifics  m 
McClellan's  charges. 

New  York's  Republican  senator.  Jacob  K. 
Jav.tl   velterday'^said.   "I    "^Ueve   it   is   un 
fortunate  to  await  this  event  with  an 

rppreher^ion  which  in  some  quarters  borders 
on^hSerla.  Surely  let  us  ^>^-  ti-u^M  u^ 
consideration  to  the  fears  *'^'<^'l  .''//^i;^, 
tional -fears,  for  "ample  that  extrem^ts 
committed  to  violence  for  its  own  sake  >*i.i 
m^ke  an  elfort  to  take  over  the  march-and 
l^fus take  steps  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen." 

WARNS    AGAlNSr    VIOLENCE 

jj  J  .i..5»  ■•  we  will  brook  no 

violent  no  'n.X  and  .rimmobilization 
of  the  federal  or  district  government  or  ot 

'''ButTt"^s'rcmember  that  the  leaders  of 
this  march  are  co,-nmitted  to  nonviolence 
and  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  reinforce  their 
pofit  ons  as  leaders  and  help  them  channel 
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this  great  outpouring  of  the  poor  Into  cre- 
ative and  constructive  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances."  he  said. 

The  Pentagon,  sources  said,  would  use 
mllltar>'  units  if  necessary   in  three  stages. 

The  first  would  be  calling  the  D.C.  National 
Guard.  1.800  of  whose  members — mostly  mili- 
tary policemen — were  activated  last  month. 
Some  of  these  units  will  be  undergoing  nor- 
mal weekend  training  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  the  Armory. 

The  second  phase  would  Involve  bringing 
in  about.  8.000  troops  stationed  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  iit  Maryland  and  Virginia  bases. 

FORT    BRAGG    INITS 

And.  if  further  reinforcements  for  the  Dis- 
trict's police  were  necessary,  two  brigades 
totaling  some  4.000  men  would  be  flown  in 
from  Ft.  Bragg.  NC  .  the  AP  reported.  Ele- 
ments of  the  crack  82nd  Airborne  Division 
from  Ft  Bragg  were  on  duty  here  during  the 
civil  disorders 

Maryland  Atty. -tSen  Francis  Burch.  In  a 
statement  yesterday,  said.  "We  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  wc  expect  no  disorders  nor 
do  we  anticipate  any  disturbances  in  any 
part  of  Maryland. 

■We  all  agree  that  the  marchers  have  every 
right  to  peacefully  proceed  through  Maryland 
to  Washington."  Burch  said,  adding  that 
"coordinated  and  organized  plans  are  well 
under  way  for  all  civil  military  and  police 
authorities  to  meet  every  eventuality." 

Several  suburban  groups,  meanwhile  are 
preparing  to  make  their  facilities  available 
to  march  contingents  coming  in  from  the 
north 

These  include  several  Prince  Georges 
churches  and  Xavertan  College  in  Silver 
Sprtiig^where  construction  of  plywood  shel- 
ters^has  been  under  way. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

May  10.  19681 
District    of    Columbi.a    Acts    To    Prevent 
Diseases  in  March 
B.    3etty  James  and  Sheridan  Pahnestock) 

District  health  officials,  worried  about  pos- 
sible outbreaks  of  disease  among  participants 
.n  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  are  mapping  a 
stern  program  of  innoculations  and  monitor- 
ing of  health  problems. 

Meanwhile,  an  effort  is  well  under  way  to 
provide  food  for  the  thousands  of  demonstra- 
tors expected  to  camp  here. 

Dr.  Murray  Grant,  director  of  public  health, 
said  yesterday  that  failure  to  provide  medical 
services  for  the  marchers  "would  be  placing 
ourselves  and  the  residents  of  the  District  In 
an  Intolerable  position." 

He  outlined  an  extensive  program  to  pre- 
vent disease  among  the  marchers  and  to  lo- 
cate those  who  are  sick  and  get  them  treated. 

Grant  said  leaders  of  the  march  had  been 
told  that  participants  should  be  innocuiated 
before  they   leave  home. 

EXPRESSES    FEARS 

But  the  District  plans  to  provide  immuni- 
zation shots  for  "he  many  who  are  expected 
to  show  up  without  them.  Grant  said  Innoc- 
ulation  should  be  given  against  diptherla. 
tetanus,  whooping  cough,  smallpox,  polio  and 
measles. 

Grant  said  he  fears  that  some  of  the  cam- 
paign participants  'will  be  harboring  a  num- 
ber of  diseases, "  and  pointed  specifically  to 
respiratory  diseases  and  gastro-lntestinal  par- 
asites and  other  ailments. 

He  said  a  health  trailer  will  be  provided 
at  the  marcher's  camp,  "manned  24  hours  a 
day.  7  days  a  week."  starting  Saturday.  There 
also  will  be  an  X-ray  trailer,  he  said,  and 
facilities  to  provide  skin-tests  for  possible  tu- 
berculosis. 

Grant  said  that,  when  a  group  of  Missis- 
sippi sharecroppers  camped  in  Lafayette  Park 
a  year  or  so  ago.  12  cases  of  dysentary  ap- 
peared In  one  day  alone. 

I 


OTHER    PROBLEMS    CITED 

He  said  the  much  larger  Poor  People's 
Campaign  encampment  will  be  "screened 
every  morning"  for  disease. 

The  health  director  said  the  impending 
arrival  of  march  participants  from  around  the 
country  will  poee  big  problems  in  sanitation, 
water  supply  and  the  preparation,  transpor- 
tation and  storage  of  food. 

Grant  also  noted  that,  besides  the  usual 
diseases  feared  in  a  large  group,  "It  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meningitis  season." 

On  hospitalization.  Grant  said  '  we  will 
transport  patients  only  to  DC  General  Hos- 
pital "  because  there  Is  no  provision  fcr  the 
handling  of  such  cases  by  private  hospitals 
under  their  contracts  with  the  District  gov- 
ernment He  said  he  thinks  DC  General  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  load. 

He  said  the  Army  might  be  called  on  to 
provide  extra  ambulances,  and  the  area's 
medical  and  dental  societies  and  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  are  volunteer- 
ing much  time  and  assistance  to  handle  the 
expected  health  problems 

He  .said  he  thinks  existing  health  funds 
will  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  requirements 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Hotels  in  Washington  have  contributed 
.$5,000  to  provide  food   for  the  campaign. 

The  gift  was  made  through  the  Hotel  As- 
sociation of  Washington  It  was  in  response 
to  what  has  become  a  community-wide  and 
area-wide  appeal  by  a  special  ad  hoc  citizens 
group  for  as  much  as  possible  of  the  «1 20.000 
It  is  estimated  will  be  needed  to  feed  4.000 
marchers  for  four  w^eeks  at  $1  a  day. 
to  donate  bre.^d 
In  addition,  the  independent  bakers  of 
Washington  have  pledged  805  loaves  of  bread 
a  day,  valued  at  about  S5,500,  a  spokesman 
for  the  food  subcommittee  said 

The  group  is  a  subcommittee  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  citizens  from  a  broad  section 
of  the  community,  called  together  last  week 
by  the  Urban  Coalition  to  explore  the  needs 
of  the  marchers. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  march  as  such,  and  Its  assistance 
Is  conditional  on  the  march  being  nonvio- 
lent, a  spokesman  said. 

Joseph  P.  Danzansky,  president  of  the 
Gl^nt  Food  Co..  is  chairman  of  the  food  sub- 
committee 

The  committee's  initial  appeal  has  been  to 
the  food  industry  and  related  industries, 
among  them  the  chain  food  stores,  bakers, 
dairies,  restaurants,  hotels,  grocery  manu- 
facturers, and  unions. 

However,  churches  and  other  businesses 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  also  will 
be  contacted.  Representatives  of  the  three 
major  religious  faiths  are  on  the  food  sub- 
committee. 

The  committee  is  stressing  gifts  of  cash. 
rather  than  food,  since  this  is  more  prac- 
tical in  feeding  masses  of  people,  a  spokes- 
man .takl. 

The  money  will  be  handled  by  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 


|From  the  Washington  (DC.i  Evening  Star, 
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March  op  Poor  Gathers  Momentum 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  continued  col- 
lecting followers  across  the  nation  today,  as 
separate  groups  in  the  massive  march  gath- 
ered strength  and  moved  on  toward  Wash- 
ington. 

The  swollen  Southern  wave  of  the  cam- 
paiKn  planned  to  spend  tonight  In  Macon, 
Ga.~  following  a  day-long  pilgrimage  yester- 
day in  the  native  city  of  its  assassinated 
leiider.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Other  march  activities  continued  In  Indi- 
ana. Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Massachusetts  and 
Mississippi. 


PLAQUE   DEDICATED 

Campaigners  from  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia  visited  King's  college,  church 
and  home  In  Atlanta  yesterday  and  dedicated 
a  plaque  at  the  house  where  he  was  born 

The  day  ended  with  a  musical  benefit  sh<rA- 
to  raise  money  for  the  campaign.  An  audleiicf 
of  about  9.000  persons  heard  a  white  civil 
rights  worker  vow,  "We'll  convince  Congress 
if   It  takes  all  summer  in  shanty   town." 

Father  James  Groppl.  the  white  Cathijlir 
priest  who  led  successful  open  housing  dem- 
onstrations in  Milwaukee,  said.  "The  m.iu  i, 
going  to  listen — we  are  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  We've  got  to  teach  while 
America  that  black  is  beautiful." 

King's  widow,  Mrs.  Coretta  King,  told  ■:ie 
assemblage.  "I'm  sure  my  late  husband  ;, 
smiling  on  the  enthusiastic  and  overwhelm- 
ing welcome  and  support  for  the  Poor  I'f  >- 
pie's  Campaign  ' 

ANOTHER    BENEFIT   .SLATED 

Another  benefit  was  planned  tonight  r.\ 
Macon  as  the  city  prepared  facilities  to  hoi;  <> 
and  feed  the  campaigners. 

About  1,000  marchers  from  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee. Minneapolis  and  Indianapolis  con- 
verged on  Louisville.  Ky..  where  they  were 
Joined  bv  about  400  persons  at  a  rally.  They 
heard  King's  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  \Vi:- 
llams  King,  say  the  poor  must  press  Con- 
gress lor  equal  justice  and  opportunity  :.r 
all    the   poor,   both   black   and   white. 

Eight  busloads  of  campaigners  were  to  leavp 
Boston  today  for  Providence.  RI.  TI.pv 
planned  to  go  from  there  to  New  York  "i 
be  Joined  tomorrow  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  D 
Abernathv.  King's  successor  as  president  t 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conler- 
ence. 

Abernathv  spoke  at  a  fund-raising  lunch- 
eon in  Boston  yesterday  before  flying  to  .At- 
lanta for  the  benefit.  The  luncheon  nettfl 
the  campaign  $15,000. 

Leaders  of  the  Tennessee  segment  of  i.e 
campaign  said  their  bus  caravan  would  j': 
from  KnoxvlUe  to  Raleigh,  N.C.,  today,  -o 
Danville.  Va..  tomorrow,  and  on  to  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday. 

An  estimated  500  persons  are  in  the  Ten- 
nessee contingent. 

The  rear  guard  of  the  march  Is  made  ;;) 
of  a  few  campaigners  who  were  delayed  r: 
Marks.  Miss.,  by  mules  that  needed  shoeu.e 

[Prom  the  Washington  <D.C.)  Post. 
May  10.  1968] 

Accord  Near  on  Marchers'  Camp  Site 
I  By  Peter  Milius  and  Carl  Bernstein  l 

Interior    Department    .md    Poor    Peop:-  ? 
Campaign    negotiators   were   close   to   agr'-- 
ment   yesterday   on   a   Campaign   camp   -.' 
The  principal  site  under  consideration  ; 
rectangular  tract  Just  south  of  the  Reflect.:.- 
Pool,  m  West  Potomac  Park. 

The  agreement  would  be  for  a  camp-in  by 
up  to  3000  persons  and  no  more. 

The  negotiators  broke  up  last  night  with- 
out reaching  a  final  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  city  officials  concluded  *hat 
marchers  who  come  here  In  the  Campa:.:;"". 
will  not  be  eligible  for  either  emergency  r 
regular  District  welfare  payments  or  food 
stamps,  because  they  will  not  qualify  as  Dis- 
trict residents. 

The  West  Potomac  Park  site  apparently 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  approved  a  bii: 
Tuesday  to  keep  the  camp-in  south  of  ':hf 
Anacostia  River  if  no  suitable  alternative 
could  be  worked  out. 

Some  Campaign  leaders  have  said  that  they 
intended  to  pitch  their  camp  on  the  Mali. 
and  several  bill;,  had  been  introduced  '■'^■ 
Congress  to  outlaw  camp-ins  anywhere  :. 
Federal  parkland  here. 

Rep.  Kenneth  J.  Gray  (D-Ill),  chairman  .i 
the  Public   Works  subcommittee  that  deai' 
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with  the  bills,  said  yesterday  he  ^as  con- 
fident a  satisfactory  settlement  would  be 
reached  and  announced  within  24  hours. 

Others  close  to  the  affair  were  hopeful, 
but  said  It  might  take  longer.  The  Campaign  b 
leaders  had  not  finally  ratified  the  agreement 
late  yesterday  afternoon,  and  had  not  yet 
iormallv  applied  for  a  permit.  _„,„,„ 

Neither  Interior  nor  Campaign  ofBclals 
would  discuss  the  matter. 

There  are  two  lines  of  trees  parallel  to 
and  south  of  the  Reflecting  Pool.  The  prin- 
cipal camp  site  under  discussion  would  be 

between    them.  .„v,i„». 

This  would  put  it  off  the  Mall,  which 
officially  runs  onlv  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Washington  Monument,  but  would  leave  it 
within  sight  of  the  Monument  and  close  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial, 

Interior  Department  and  Campaign  rep- 
resentatives met  yesterday  afternoon  for  at 
least  the  fourth  time  this  week. 

Their  first  meeting  began  Monday  after- 
noon  and    lasted    until    after   midnight 

The  first  site  discussed  was  also  In  West 
Potomac  Park,  but  south  of  Independence 
Avenue,    beside    the   Potomac    River. 

There  was  some  disagreement  among 
Campaign  officials  over  this  location,  but 
they  finally  rejected  It. 

Details  of  the  present,  tentative  agree- 
ment—how long  the  permit  might  run, 
what  It  may  sav  about  sanitation  and  se- 
curity—were  not  available  yesterday.  Some 
may  "still  have  to  be  worked  out  Presum-- 
ably  the  permit  would  be  good  at  least  until 
the  end  of  Mav.  when  Campaign  leaders 
have  scheduled  a  mass  march,  as  the  climax 
of  their  demonstration. 

It  was  also  learned  that  Poor  People's 
Campaign  organizers  plan  to  use  churches 
in  communities  outside  the  District  as 
staging  areas  to  assemble  the  demonstra- 
tors  before    thev   enter   Washington. 

The  Greenbelt  iMd.)  Community  Church 
and  St.  Hugh's  Catholic  Church  in  Green- 
belt  have  agreed  to  lend  their  facilities  to 
the  demonstrators. 

Several  hundred  demonstrators  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Greenbelt  over  a  period 
of  several   davs  later   this   month. 

Yesterdav,  'Federal,  state  and  county 
officials  met  in  closed  sessions  in  Balti- 
more to  discuss  preparations  and  law  en- 
forcement procedures  in  regard  to  the  dem- 
onstrators. 

Twenty-one  Maryland  officials  attended 
the  two-hour  conference  called  by  State 
Attorney   General   Francis  B.   Burch. 

"We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  expect 
no  disorders."  Burch  said  In  the  only  state- 
ment given  after  the  meeting. 

However,  he  said,  "co-ordinated  and  orga- 
nized plans  are  well  under  way  for  all 
civil,  military  and  police  authorities  to 
meet  every  eventuality," 

In  Washington,  the  executive  director  of 
the  United  Planning  Organization,  Wiley  A, 
Eranton,  met  with  members  of  the  poverty 
agency's  staff  to  discuss  their  work  with 
Washington  neighborhood  groups  who  wish 
to  participate  in  the  Campaign. 

Robert  Secundy,  UPOs  director  of  ad- 
ministration, was  named  by  Branton  as  llai- 
.-on  between  UPO  and  the  Campaign  or- 
ganizers. 

City  officials  ruled  out  welfare  payments 
tor  the  marchers  mainly  because  they  will 
not  be  residents  intending  to  stay  here 
permanently. 

But  the  District  Welfare  Department  will 
be  responsible  for  temporary  care  and  cus- 
tody of  marchers'  children  If  their  parents 
do  not  cr  cannot  provide  adequate  care  and 
supervision,  it  was  decided.  In  that  case,  the 
youngsters  v.'ould  go  to  Department  facilities 
such  as  Junior  Village. 

The  decisions  were  reached  yesterday  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  Welfare  Director  Wini- 
fred   G.     Thompson,     Corporation     Counsel 


Charles   T.   Duncan   and   members   c>f    their 
staffs. 

It  was  decided  then  that  news  of  the  ruling 
would  be  withheld  until  the  corporation 
counsel's  office  has  drawn  up  a  written  legal 
opinion  on  the  Issue.  The  formal  opinion 
is  expected  before  Monday. 

The  marchers  will  not  be  eligible  for  either 
short-term  or  emergency  assistance  pay- 
ments regular  welfare  programs  like  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  or  food 
stamps,  the  officials  decided. 

The  U  S.  District  Court  here  threw  out  the 
Welfare  Department's  former  one-year  resi- 
dency requirement  for  aid  as  unconstitu- 
tional Uist  vear.  But  other  conventional  tests 
of  residence,  like  the  intent  to  stay  perma- 
nentlv  or  maintaining  a  fixed  home,  appar- 
ently "exclude  the  marchers  from  city  welfare 
aid. 


BPW  M.AlGAZINE  tells  STORY  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATIES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  week  brings  to  close  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights  Confer- 
ence at  Tehran,  Iran,  a  factual  account 
of  the  current  status  of  the  human  nshts 
conventions  came  to  my  attention 
through  an  article  in  the  monthy,  Na- 
tional Business  Woman,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.  _ 

The  article,  entitled  'The  Case  for 
Human  Rights,"  is  a  factual  summation 
of  the  treaty  dealing  with  the  political 
rights  of  women.  It  emphasizes  that  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  vote  ratification 
of  this  convention  is  diplomatically  em- 
barrassing to  this  Government. 

The  article  is  an  excellent  appraisal 
of  the  human  rights  question,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.     " -;^'    ■".".-  "^^^^[^  ratification. 
There  being  no  ot^Jection,  the  article    ^P^^^f  ^^,^X^,  \^8  L  spoke  spec 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


The  treaty  or  convention  on  the  political 
rights  for  women  Is  one  of  these  areas. 

EQUAL    TERMS    WITH    MEN 

It  provides  that  women  shall  l)c  entitled 
to  vote  in  all  elections  on  equal  ternis  with 
men  without  any  dlscrlnunation.  :is  already 
approved  In  the  Uiuted  Nations  Charter,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  our  own  Con- 
stitution. ^    ,,   v_        ,i    . 

It  also  provides  that  women  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  election  to  ali  publicly  elected  bodies, 
to  hold  public  office  and  to  exercise  all  public 
functions  esuvbllshed  by  national  law.  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimi- 
nation. 

CONVENTIONS    TABLED 

On  December  17.  1952,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  the  con- 
vention, and  on  July  22,  1963.  President  John 
F  Kennedy  transmitted  it  to  the  Senate  lor 
Its  advice  and  consent  Early  in  1967  hear- 
ings were  held  concerning  it  and  lor  other 
conventions  by  a  .subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  As  of 
October  1  1967.  53  countries  had  ratified  it 
and  11  more  signed  It  as  a  preliminary  to 
ratification.  The  United  States.  Spain  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  among  those 
that  had  not  ratified  or  signed. 

On  October  11.  1967.  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaOons  Committee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  whether  the  three  human 
rlKhts  treaties  or  conventions,  including  that 
on  the  political  rights  for  women,  should  be 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote  The 
committee  favorably  reported  the  convention 
on  abolition  of  slavery,  but  voted  to  table 
those  on  forced  labor  and  the  political  rights 
lor  women. 

MEANWHILE    <1N    THE    SENATE    FLOOR 

Meanwhile  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
the  treaty-ratifying  body  of  the  Congress, 
certain  members  were  eager  to  get  the  ini- 
man  rights  treaties  or  conventions  appro-ed 
bv  the  United  States.  During  this  .session  of 
the  Congress,  Senator  William  Proxmire  ■  D - 
Wis  )    led    the   group   with    more    than    125 


as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Human  Rights 

TRIGGERED  BY  NAZI  ATROCrrlES 

The  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
Is  a  flip  of  the  calendar  away. 

For  1968  commemorates  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  and  proclamation 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. December  10.  1948. 

It  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  to  review  what  has  happened 
to  United  States  Senate  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  convention  on  the  specific 
human  right  of  Political  Rights  for  Women, 
an  area  in  which  the  organization  has  ex- 
pressed a  particular  Interest. 

And,  even  more  Importantly,  why  It  has 
happened.  „     . 

To    begin    with,    world    reaction    to    Nazi 
atrocities  before  and  during  the  second  World 
War.  triggered  the  human  rights  movement. 
and  motivated  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  guaranteeing  promo- 
tion of    ■universal  respect   for,  and   observ- 
ance   of     human    rights    and    fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  .  .  ."  with  which  principles 
of  the  United  States  was  in  full  agreement. 
The  American  Bar  Association  at  its  Sep- 
tember meeting  in  Honolulu  pointed  out  that 
difficulties    have   only    arisen    in    the   United 
States  out  of  persistent  efforts,  since  the  1948 
General    Assembly    action,   to   translate   the 
provisions  on  human  rights  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  of  the  Universal  Declaration,  into  a 
•series  of  treaties  having  binding  effect  in  in- 
ternational    law     subject    to    international 
adjudication. 


eecnes  urgiug   i.">-"   »" — ,«„,.ii„  ,  n 

On  September  18,  he  spoke  specifically  on 
the  political  rights  of  women. 

"  an  argument  against  the  Senate  gl^  - 

ine  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Humaii 
Rlehts  Convention  on  Pohtlcal  Rights  of 
Women  Is  roughly  stated  thus:  the  POlit.cn 
rlchts  of  women  are  not  the  proper  subject 
matter  of  a  treaty,  because  these  rights  are 
solely  a  question  between  a  government  and 

its  citizens. 

"I  am  amazed  that  this  argument  is  ad- 
vanced, let  alone  accepted  by  some  people, 

"^"Thls  argument  Ignores  the  great  humaii 
rights  herltaee  and  record  of  the  United 
States,  It  regards  our  own  human  righM  and 
liberties  as  some  sort  of  heirloom  which  we 
should  keep  selfishly  on  a  private,  natlona 
self. 

SENATE    AT    CRAVE    CROSSROADS 

"I  believe  sincerely  that  the  Senate  atid 
the  United  States  are  at  a  grave  crossroads 
on  the  question  of  human  rights. 

"We  must  answer  the  question  of  whether 
we  believe  human  rights  and  freeaom  are  the 
riiihtful  heritage  of  all  men  and  all  women 
or  simply  of  American   men   and   American 

"^"^he'  Declaration  of  Independence  spoke 
of  the  human  rights  of  all  human  heings- 
not  merelv  of  Americans.  We  must  decide 
whether    we    are    still    committed    to    these 

'"^"We  must  further  determine,  both  the 
Senate  and  our  people,  whether  we  Intend 
to  fulfill  the  commitment  we  made  when 
lolnlng  the  United  Nations  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  'in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  nehts  and  for  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reUgion.' 
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"If  we  do  not  intend  to  carry  out  this  com- 
mitment to  (he  United  Nations  Cliarter  by 
ratifying  the  Human  Rights  conventions, 
then  let  lis  admit  It  honestly  and  openly 
Instead  of  nypocritlcally  paying  lip  service 
to  the  U.N.  and  its  purposes. 

•'All  the  flights  of  rhetoric  about  the  UN. 
and  the  rule  of  law  mean  very,  very  little 
when  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  democ- 
racy in  the  world  stands  apart  from  inter- 
national efforts  to  promote  and  secure  human 
rights. 

"I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  recognize 
our  commitment  as  a  Nation  to  human  rights 
for  all  people  by  ratifying  the  Human  Rights 
conventions.  .  .  " 

Senator  Proxmire  had  on  another  day  al.'^o 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
letter  which  UN.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg wrote  on  May  11,  1967  to  Orison  Marden. 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association: 

'■  .  .  Our  failure  to  ratify  United  States 
conventions  on  such  fundamental  human 
rights  iis  slavery,  forced  labor  and  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women  has  become,  quite 
frankly,  a  major  diplomatic  embarrassment 
Our  ratification  of  these  conventions,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  encourage  other  countries 
which  haN-e  not  yet  ratified  to  reconsider 
their  stand  and  put  us  in  a  position,  as  a 
party,  to  exert  our  influence  most  effectively 
on  behalf  of  the  international  observance  of 
these  basic  standards, 

NO  BASIS  IN  CONSTITTmON 

■'.  .  I  understand  that  some  have  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  our  adherence 
to  these  treaties  on  the  grounds  that  they 
deal  with  'the  relations  between  a  state  and 
Its  own  citizens  and  therefore  involve  domes- 
tic questions'  which  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  the  treaty  power.  This 
challenge,  in  my  view  has  no  basis  in  the 
U  S.  Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  m  US.  treaty  practice.  .  .  ." 

On  September  13  this  year,  prior  to  the 
tabling  of  the  treaties  or  conventions  by  the 
Senate  Forelpn  Relations  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 11.  Eberhard  Deutsch  of  the  New  Orleans 
Bar.  .speaking  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  .Assoclatl  in  standing  committee  on  peace 
and  law  through  the  United  Nations,  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, that  here  were,  generally  speaking, 
three  points  of  view  on  the  three  treaties 
being  considered  on  slavery,  forced  labor  and 
political  right  for  women, 

THREE    VIEWPOINTS    O.N    TREATIES 

1  That  nil  three  of  the  treaties  should 
be  disapproved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States, 

This  position  is  based  on  various  grounds, 
principal  .^mong  them  being  that  the  treaties 
do  not  deal  with  matters  oi  genuine  Inter- 
national concern,  but  invade  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  disturb 
the  constitutional  relationship  of  the  state 
and  federal  governments  to  each  other, 

2,  That  all  of  the  treaties  be  .ipproved  as 
carrying  out  an  assertedly  modern  concept 
of  bringing  all  matters  of  human  rights 
properly  into  the   international  domain. 

3  That  one  or  two  of  the  treaties  be  ap- 
proved as  falling  generally  within  Interna- 
tional Jurisdiction,  while  disapproving  the 
other  or  others  on  the  ground  that  their 
subject-matters  belong  exclusively  within 
the  domestic  area. 

Regarding  the  political  rights  of  women 
convention.  Mr.  Deutsch  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  .irea  more  clcsely  confined 
within  the  domestic  turtsdictlon  of  a  country 
than  the  right  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  voters,  and  those  of  persons  who 
may  hold  public  office  within  its  own  borders. 

GET    THEIR    FIRST    FOOTING 

The  .American  Bar  Association  spokesman 
also  asked  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee if  we  would  not  impair  our  constitu- 
tional philosophy  by  taking  our  treatment 
of  human  rights  in  the  domestic  field  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  own  let^islative  bodies 
and  courts  and  transplanting  them  into  the 
international  forum  tor  legislation  by  treaty 
i.nd  adjudication  by  international  tribunals. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  human 
rights  treaties — like  that  on  the  political 
rights  of  women — seem  harmless,  perhaps, 
to  our  constitutional  structures,  since  we 
are.  by  constitution,  already  in  compliance 
with  the  treaties'  requirements.  At  worst, 
such  a  treaty  is  asserted  to  be  only  a  mild 
incursion  Into  our  domestic  jurisdiction 

But  he  then  quoted  Justice  Bradley  In 
1885  in  Boijd  IS  United  States:  "It  may  be  that 
it  is  the  obnoxious  thli^g  in  its  mildest  and 
least  repulsive  form:  but  illegitimate  and 
unconstitutional  practices  get  their  first 
footing  In  that  way." 

He  added  It  is  felt  by  many  that  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  international  cove- 
nants on  human  rights  In  the  domestic  arena 
may  lead  to  ultimate  elimination  of  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  and  even  erosion  of  the 
constitutional  structure  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation convention  earlier  in  the  month. 
Max  Chopnick.  an  attorney  of  New  York  City, 
also  pointed  out  that  the  political  rights  for 
women  treaty  permits  reservations  and  pro- 
vides that  any  dispute  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  convention, 
not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall  be  referred 
for  decision  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

He  said  that  some  23  of  the  states  (  nations) 
which  have  acceded  to  this  convention  have 
filed  reservations.  This  is  almost  50  per  cent 
of  the  participating  states.  The  nature  of 
these  reservations  points  up  the  doubts  and 
questions  that  exist  as  to  the  application  of 
the  provisions  that  women  may  hold  public 
office  and  exercise  all  public  functions  on 
equal  terms  with  men  without  discrimina- 
tion. The  status  of  women  in  the  armed  forces 
of  a  nation  has  been  a  frequent  subject 
for  reservation.  Many  countries,  he  said,  in- 
cluding India.  Finland  and  the  United  King- 
dom, have  tiled  reservations  to  exclude  any 
right  of  women  to  hold  military  appoint- 
ments Some  reservations  are  directed  to 
exclusion  of  women  from  services  charged 
with  maintenance  of  public  order  or  unsuited 
to  women  because  of  the  hazards  involved. 
Included  In  the  United  Kingdom's  long  list 
of  reservations  are  exclusion  of  women  from 
holding  certain  offices  primarily  of  a  cere- 
monial nature,  from  serving  on  juries  in  cer- 
tain territories,  from  being  employed,  if 
married,  in  certain  diplorhatlc  and  civil 
service  areas.  In  the  light  of  the  many  reserva- 
tions to  this  treaty,  the  value  of  our  participa- 
tion would  be  quite  limited. 

WHERE  FROM  HERE? 

And  where  do  the  treaties  or  conventions 
go  from  here?   - 

What  course  of  action  is  available  to  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmire  iD-Wls.)  and  other 
members  of  the  upper  body  of  Congress — 
like  Senator  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.).  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.)  and  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  iD-Oreg.i.  who  want  the  forced  labor 
and  political  rights  for  women  conventions 
ratified — to  get  the  treaties  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote? 

A  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  may  untable  the  treaties  or  con- 
ventions and  submit  them  again  to  a  com- 
mittee vote. 

Or  the  Senate  as  a  body  could  vote  to  take 
the  treaties  or  conventions  away  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
then  bring  them  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  ratification  or  non-ratification. 

Here  Is  a  vast  area  for  human  concern  In 
wliich  careful  study  alone  should  lead  to 
acceptance  of  a  point  of  view. 


MIGRANT  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  support  the  passage, 
Tuesday,  of  S,  2688.  the  Migrant  Health 
Services  Act  of  1968.  Clearly  this  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  rii- 
rectl.v  affects  the  lives  of  thousands  ut 
our  fellow  citizens — the  migrant  farm 
families  who  move  back  and  forth  across 
the  land  to  pick  the  crops. 

In  past  years  there  has  been  little 
attempt  to  meet  even  the  basic  health 
needs  of  these  people.  It  was  not  ur.tii 
1962.  under  the  Kennedy  admlni.stra- 
tion,  that  the  first  national  law  was  en- 
acted .specifically  to  provide  health  carc 
for  inigrants. 

It  is  reported  that  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law.  only  two  clinics  in 
tlie  entire  United  States  provided  sy.s- 
tematic  health  care  for  migrants — one 
in  California  and  one  in  Florida.  It  i.^^ 
estimated  that  less  than  10  clinics  pro- 
vided health  .services  to  these  people, 
even  on  a  .sporadic  basis.  As  the  very 
capable  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr, 
WiLLi.^MSl  has  stated: 

Before  this  program  was  launched,  there 
simply  was  no  medical  care  available  lor 
migrant  farmworkers,  except  for  grave  emer- 
gencies and  frequently  not  even  then. 

As  a  result  of  the  commitment  under- 
taken in  the  Migrant  Health  Act  >: 
1962 — a  commitment  reaffirmed  and  ex- 
panded m  1965 — the  migrants  of  Amer- 
ica finally  have  begun  to  receive  the 
health  services  which  the  rest  of  us  have 
long  considered  routine.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  now  some  200  clinics 
across  America  offering  essential  healtii 
services  for  migrants,  at  least  during  the 
seasons  when  these  larmworkers  mc.e 
into  the  area  served  by  the  clinic. 

Prior  to  1962.  it  was  rare  that  a  mi- 
grant family  ever  saw  a  doctors  office 
even  in  an  emergency.  Today,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  reach  these  people  and  bring 
them  the  health  services  they  need.  It  is 
estimated,  for  e.xample.  that  300.000  mi- 
grants lived  in  areas  .served  by  migrant 
health  projects  m  calendar  year  1967 — 
projects  funded  and  developed  by  the  act 
passed  in  1962  and  amended  m  1965,  An 
estimated  141,000  of  these  migrants  haa 
need  of  and  received  medical  and  dental 
care  offered  by  these  projects. 

In  Texas,  where  more  than  half  of  the 
home-based  migrant  families  live,  an 
estimated  124.000  migrants  are  within 
migrant  health  project  areas.  It  is  re- 
ported that  26.300  of  them  required  and 
received  medical  treatment  in  1967. 
Prior  to  1962.  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  of  that  year,  the 
migrants  would  have  been  without  hope 
of  getting  the  health  care  they  sc  badly 
needed. 

We  are  making  progress.  The  passage. 
Tuesday,  of  S.  2688  assures  that  we  will 
continue  to  make  progress.  While  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  extension  of  the 
act  was  for  3  rather  than  5  years.  I  am 
pleased  that  at  least  that  extension  was 
made,  and  that  the  authorization  for 
funding  was  increased  beyond  the 
amounts  proposed  in  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  2688 
provides  .S9.000.000  for  migrant  health 
services,  in  fiscal  year  1969;  S15.000.000 
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for  fiscal  year  1970:  and  $20,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

These  increases  are  needed.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  migrant  health  service 
projects  were  funded  at  $7.2  million.  In 
the  hearings  held  on  S.  2688  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on 
the  need  to  increase  our  dollar  commit- 
ment to  health  services  for  these  citi- 
zens. Dr.  James  Pcavy,  State  commis- 
sioner of  health  in  Texas  and  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  testified 
as  follows  on  December  7,  1968: 

We  do  have  a  great  need  to  extend  the  type 
of  program  that  we  have.  We  feel  quite  sure 
that  If  we  had  double  the  present  amount 
of  funds,  we  could  use  them  in  a  very  effec- 
tive manner. 

,  •  •  •  • 

■  •  '  we  hope  vou  will  see  fit  and  find  the 
means  of  at  least  doubling  the  program  and 
we  feel  that  the  whole  Nation  will  benefit 
by  tills  extension  of  the  migrant  health  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  worthy 
bill,  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  it 
my  full  support.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Williams  I  lor  his  £;reat  concern  for  the 
needs  of  nflgrant  families,  and  for  his 
veiT  able  leadership  on  this  particular 
bill.  

HEART  TRANSPLANT  OPERATIONS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  mai-vels  this  week  at  the  rapid- 
fire  succession  of  heart  transplant  opera- 
tions. Indeed,  each  day  .seems  to  bring  us 
closer  to  the  time  when  such  operations 
vill  become  a  part  of  medicine's  common 
;  epertoire  for  prolonging  life. 

But  this  week  also  brings  reminders  of 
;he  grave  questions  heart  transplants 
raise  for  our  society,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  law. 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  8.  1968.  quotes  John  W. 
Miner.  Los  Angeles  deputy  district  attor- 
ney, as  saying,  "the  law  is  a  complete 
muddle"  on  the  legal  definition  of  death. 
and  points  out  that  a  heart  transplant 
could  constitute  murder  under  present 
laws.  "Therefore,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
it  theoretically  could  be  murder  if  a  doc- 
tor took  a  vital  organ  from  a  body  not 
dead  by  all  three  ci-iteria  u.sed  to  measure 
death."  he  said. 

An  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  8  cites  legal  problems  which 
could  have  blocked  a  Houston  heart 
transplant  operation  conducted  last  Mon- 
day. Apparently,  under  the  law.  the  medi- 
cal examiner  could  have  refused  to  per- 
mit the  transplant  until  he  conducted  an 
autopsy.  Both  the  donor  and  the  re- 
cipient would  have  died.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  examiner  made  a  fast  decision, 
and  the  transplant  proceeded.  But  the 
point  is  that  our  present  laws— those  de- 
fining death  and  dealing  with  the 
corpse— are  not  geared  to  the  realities  of 
the  transplant  age. 

Mr.  President,  these  sorts  of  issues  were 
raised  during  the  recent  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society.  Physicians  and  lawyers  alike 
testified  that  the  present  definition  of 
death  was  obsolete,  and  that  this  was  one 


of    the   issues    the   Commission   should 
addi-ess. 

We  may  think  that  the  many  issues 
heart  transplants  raise  can  be  put  off. 
But  they  cannot.  They  confront  us  today. 
Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  they  give  renewed  evi- 
dence of  the  urgent  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  Health  Science 
and  Society, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8.  1968) 
A  Legal  Complication 
San  Diego,  May  7.— Technically,  murder 
may  be  committed  in  the  transplanting  of 
organs  from  one  human  to  another.  Deputy 
District  Attorney  John  W,  Miner  of  Los 
Aiigeles  said  vesterday. 

"This  untenable  situation  exists  because 
the  law  Is  not  at  all  clear  on  what  consti- 
tutes legal  death."  he  said  in  an  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Calllornia  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Record  Librarians  at  the 
Hilton  Inn. 

"There  are  three  recognized  definitions  of 
death — cardiac  arrest,  nonfi-nction  of  the 
brain  and  an  end  to  respiration."  Mr.  Miner 
said.  "The  law  is  a  complete  muddle  as  to 
whether  just  one  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
produce  death. 

"Therefore,  as  the  law  now  stands.  It 
theoretically  would  be  murder  if  a  doctor 
took  a  vital  organ  from  a  body  not  dead  by 
all  three  criteria.  Any  intentional  shortening 
of  life  Is  Illegal  no  matter  how  good  the 
motive  or  how  inevitable  the  death  of  the 
donor." 


Prance  said  following  the  operation  normal 
blood  presstue  returned  and  brain  waves  were 
recorded,  France  credited  the  fast  work  of 
the  surgical  team  lor  the  successful  opera- 
tion, saying  it  "worked  faster  than  11  would 
have  under  normal  circumstances." 

Siuckwish  1ms  had  a  serious  heart  condi- 
tion for  several  years,  but  he  has  been  con- 
sidered a  critical  patient  only  for  the  past 
lew  months,  according  to  Mrs,  Boniui  Green. 
chief  of  nurses  at  the  Alpine  Hospital, 

( Meanwhile,  the  world's  other  two  surviv- 
ing  lieart  transplant  recipients.  Dr,  Philip 
Blaiberg  of  Capetown.  South  Africa,  and 
Frederick  West  of  London.  England,  were  in 
pood  condition.  UPI  reported  West  was  vis- 
ited in  his  hospital  by  Dr.  Christian  Barnard, 
who  performed  the  operation  (jn  Blaiberg 
more  than  five  months  ago  i 


I  From    the    Washington    iDC)    Post.    May 
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Third   Houston   Transplant   Doing   Well 

Houston.  Tex..  May  7,— A  surgical  team  at 
St  Lukes  Eplscooal  Hosplt;\l  successfully 
completed  a  third  heart  transplant  operation 
today  although  a  hospit.Jl  official  said  the 
62-year-old  recipient  was  "either  dead  or 
dving"  during  the  procedure. 

The  third  operation  also  posed  the  ques- 
tion regarding  when  a  person  is  legally  and 
medically  dead  since  the  county  medical 
examiner  and  hospital  listed  different  times 
of  death  for  the  donor. 

The  third  recipient  is  J.  J,  Stuckwish.  62. 
administrator  of  the  Brewster  County  Me- 
morial Hospital  at  Alpine.  Tex, 

Both  the  other  transplant  patients  ut  the 
hospital   remained  in   satisfactory  condition. 
The  donor  was  Clarence  A    Nicks,  36.  who 
died  of  Injuries  received  in  a   beating  out- 
side a  Houston  lounge  April  23. 

Harris  Countv  medical  examiner  Joseph 
Jachimczyk  said  Nicks  was  pronounced  dead 
at  10;  30  a.m.  when  an  electroencephalo- 
graph showed  an  absence  of  ;iny  brain  waves. 
A  liospital  spokesman  said  a  respirator  was 
used  to  keep  the  donor's  heart  viable  and  the 
heart  ceased  to  function  at  1 :58  p.m. 

The  transplant  to  Stuckwish  was  begun 
six  minutes  later. 

Jachimczvk  said  Dr.  Denton  A.  Cooley.  head 
of  the  sursical  team,  called  him  about  noon 
and  asked  for  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
transplant. 

"I  couldn't  give  legal  approval,  but  I  told 
him  I  would  neither  file  r.or  press  charges." 
Jachimczyk  said.  He  said  he  could  not  give 
his  legal  approval  because  he  had  not  per- 
formed an  autopsy.  He  said  Dr.  Pedro  Ca- 
ram.  on  the  Staff  at  St.  Luke's,  had  pro- 
nounced Nicks  dead. 

Newell  E.  France.  St.  Luke's  hospital  r-,d- 
mlnlstrator.  said  Stuckwish  was  taken  to  sur- 
gery m  an  ".-ibsolute  emergency  situation." 

"Actually  the  brain  waves  were  not  re- 
cordable diinng  this  procedure."  France  said, 
"So,  in  fact,  he  was  either  dead  or  dying." 


PUTTING  O'  T  THE  FIRES 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Donald 
Smith,  entitled  "35  Peixent  of  Counties' 
Fire  Forces  Sent  Into  District  of  Colum- 
bia During  Riots,"  The  item  appears  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  SUr.  -» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thikty-mve  Percent  of  Counties',  Fire 
Forces  Sent  Into  District  of  Columbia 
During  Riots 

I  By  Donald  Smith) 
As  much  as  35  percent  of  Montgomery 
Countv  firefighting  forces  were  active  in  the 
District  at  the  height  of  last  month's  eruption 
of  looting  and  arson  according  to  the  Metro- 
polian Washington  Council  of  Governments, 
In  the  latest  ,statistic  concerning  the  civil 
disturbances.  Public  Safety  Director  Richard 
C.  Wertz  of  the  council  said  yesterday  that 
other  suburban  jurisdictions  had  committed 
similar  percentiiges  under  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment reached  before  the  outbreak. 

Council  member  John  Ingram,  who  is  Dep- 
uty Mavor  moinas  E,  Fletchers  executive 
assistant,  told  the  council  the  response  by 
suburban  firemen  was  a  "great  show  of  help." 
and  that  "without  it.  we  obviously  would 
have  been  In  bad  trouble." 

Ingram  expressed  the  "personal  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  ol  i  Mayor  Walter  E.l 
Washington.  iCitv  Council  Chairman  Johni 
Hechinger  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  help  rendered  us." 

He  added  that  the  District  'also  stands 
ready  to  reciprocate  "  if  called  on  by  suburban 
officials. 

Wertz  reported  that  Alexandria  and  Ar- 
lington provided  aid  from  public  fire  depart- 
ments, and  other  juri.sdictions  offered  both 
public  and  volunteer  forces.  Tlie  quality  of 
the  services,  he  said,  was  the  "highest  possi- 
ble," 

During  the  period  between  10:50  p,ni. 
April  5  and  midnight  AprU  7.  suburban 
forces  responded  to  268  fires,  Wertz  said, 
Montgomerv  County  answered  the  highest 
number  of  calls— 106.  Prince  Georges  County 
followed  With  102:  Arlington  County,  :i4: 
Fairfax  County.  22.  and  Alexandria,  four 

A  touil  of  47  companies  sent  engines:  17 
from  Prince  Georges.  14  from  Montgomery. 
12  from  Fairfax,  three  from  Arlington  and 
one  from  .Alexandria. 

Communications  between  juri.-^dictlons  was 
handled  bv  the  council's  civil  defense  com- 
mittee throuch  a  "hot-iinc"  telephone  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  use  in  case  of  civil  emergencies. 
Wertz  said. 

Also  during  the  meeting  Wertz  announced 
the  completion  of  about  80  percent  of  a  com- 
puterized   regiOHiil    police    communications 
system, 
■  Installations  are  in  place  in  Fairfax,  ."Vr- 
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llngton  and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  three 
others  are  due  to  be  Installed  within  the 
next  month.  The  three  already  Installed  are 
In  various  st.iges  of  operation,  he  sald^ 

When  completed,  the  Washington  Area 
•Law  Enforcement  System  (WALES)  will  en- 
able local  police  to  gather  information  on 
stolen  cars  and  other  matters  almost  instan- 
taneously. 

Of  28  terminals  planned  for  the  District. 
17  are  ready  to  start  operating.  Wertz  said. 
These  are  expected  to  be  put  into  use  by  next 
week. 

The  council  yesterday  also  approved  a  re- 
quest for  a  $15,000  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  helicopters  as  ambulances  in 
Washington's  urban  areas. 


HIGH  COST  OF  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  hish  cost  of  restraint  in  deal- 
ing with  riots  is  further  illustrated  by 
at  least  three  news  articles  appearinij  in 
the  Wasjiington  Post  today. 

I  refer  to  the  articles  that  reveal  that 
Washington  morchants  and  other  busi- 
nessmen lost  an  estimated  $14  million  in 
business  in  April  as  a  result  of  the  riots. 
that  a  group  of  merchants  is  preparing 
to  sue  the  District  of  Columbia  s^overn- 
ment  for  their  losses — which  they  attrib- 
ute to  the  lack  of  protection  afforded 
them — and  to  the  article  reporting  the 
continuing  menace  of  arson  which  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  le- 
niency shown  rioters  here  in  early  April. 
The  loss  of  S14  million  in  sales  and 
services  is  said  to  be  a  conser\'ative  cal- 
culation, for  sales  were  badly  depressed, 
convention  and  tourist  activity  was  seri- 
ously retarded,  and  tax  receipts  coming 
into  tlie  Di.'itrict  government  were  de- 
creased by  more  than  $400,000.  Figures 
showing  these  facts  were  released  yester^f^ 
day  by  the  District  finance  office. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether  or 
not  business  people  can  recover  on  their 
losses  from  the  government  of  their 
city — the  ;:overnment  which  is  supposed 
to  protect  them  in  their  personal  lives 
and  in  their  businesses — but  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  the  feelings  that 
prompt  them  to  seek  remuneration  for 
the  damage  they  have  suffered. 

It  is  good  news  to  learn  that  the  po- 
lice patrols  in  the  riot -prone  areas  are 
being  increased.  But.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  somewhat  like  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  The 
hoodlums  have  done  much  of  their  dirty 
work,  I  am  convinced — both  during  the 
rioting  and  afterward — because  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  leniency 
would  be  shown  them,  and  that  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  suffer  any  serious 
consequences  for  their  crimes. 

That  this  attitude,  in  fact,  is  the  at- 
titude of  those  who  contmue  to  bum 
and  pillage  is  indicated  to  me  by  the 
number  of  .serious  fires  believed  to  be 
arson  that  occur  each  night  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Only  last  night,  as  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  indi- 
cates, there  were  nine  more  fires  of  sus- 
picious origin.  Thus  far,  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  some  400  fires  believed 
to  have  been  deliberately  set  in  the  city 
of  Washington  since  the  rioting  began  in 
April. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 


three   articles   which   I   have   cited,   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Merchants  To  Sue  City   for  Riot  Losses: 

Enforcement  Is  Called  Lax 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

A  group  of  ghetto  businessmen  say  they 
will  sue  the  District  government,  demand- 
ing compensation  for  their  riot-damaged 
stores  on  the  claim  that  law  enforcement 
during  hist  month's  disorders  was  inade- 
qun.te. 

Abe  Liss.  50.  head  of  the  new  "We  The 
People"  organization  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  that  the  law-suit,  which 
may  be  filed  next  week,  will  be  engineered 
by  i  "nationally  known  lawyer."  He  refused 
to  identify  the  attorney  or  specify  details 
of  the  court  action. 

He  .-aid  the  suit  may  be  tiled  against 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Three  weeks  ago.  in  Baltimore,  a  store 
owner  :ind  hi.s  wife  sued  that  city  for  S75.000. 
claiming  authorities  had  failed  to  "use  all 
re;isonable  diligence"  to  contain  or  prevent 
rioting  there.  The  suit  named  the  mayor  and 
City  Council  :is  defendants.  No  action  has 
been  taken  In  that  case. 

Llss.  whose  Beacon  TV  Rental  Co.  was 
burned  to  the  ground  on  7th  Street  nw..  said 
■We  The  People"  was  formed  among  con- 
cerned businessmen  to  "demand  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  guaranteed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution." 

He  said  rioting  In  Washington  could  have 
been  averted  if  Federal  troops  had  appeared 
on  the  street  early  April  5,  the  flrst  day  of 
heavy  looting  and  burning,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  the  .ifternoon. 

Liss  said  he  did  not  favor  sliootlng  looters 
and  arsonists  on  the  spot  or  organizing  "vigi- 
lante" groups  to  support  police  efforts.  To 
imorove  law  enforcement,  he  urged  that  the 
D.C.  Police  Reserve  Corps  be  Increased  ten- 
fold and  that  women  and  students  be  em- 
ployed to  perform  administrative  office  work, 
and  even  traffic  patrol,  so  that  more  uni- 
formed policemen  would  be  free  for  street 
duty. 

Liss.  who  is  also  president  of  the  100- 
member  Mldtown  Business  Association,  said 
claims  that  unscrupulous  ghetto  business- 
men cause  riots  Is  as  "wrong  as  can  be." 

Liss  said  an  Association  survey  showed 
that  1034  employes,  most  of  them  Negroes, 
lost  their  Jobs  because  of  the  rioting  on  7th 
Street  alone. 

He  said  he  hopes  "We  The  People"  will 
become  a  nationwide  organization.  It  will 
hold  a  "mass  meeting"  May  22,  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  he  said. 

Suspicions  Fires  Continue 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

Four  teen-agers,  including  a  girl,  were 
arrested  last  night  in  connection  with  a 
$100,000  fire  and  looting  In  the  Standard 
Drug  Co..  Inc..  1115  H  st.  nw..  April  18. 

A  16-year-old  Northeast  youth  was  charged 
with  arson,  and  two  brothers.  14  and  16.  and 
their  17-year-old  sister  were  charged  with 
burglary. 

Police  said  that  when  they  chased  the 
suspect  charged  with  arson  into  his  home 
they  found  merchandise  stolen  from  the 
drug  store  and  a  clothing  store  during  the 
arson  and  looting  here  last  month.  Included 
in  the  loot  were  three  bicycles,  thev  said. 

The  vouth,  who  was  being  questioned  by 
Ninth  Precinct  Capt.  Robert  S.  Shuttleworth 
and  Sgt.  Charles  Hershey.  fled  suddenly  into 
his  house,  with  the  police  close  behind. 

The  other  three  were  arrested  later  in  their 
Northeast  home  by  Ninth  Precinct  detectives. 

The  suspects  were  placed  in  the  Receiving 
Home  pending  Juvenile  court  action. 


Police  said  the  case  marked  the  sixth  teen- 
ager arrested  and  charged  with  arson  since 
the  Arson  Squad,  headed  by  Lt.  Sam  Wallace, 
was  formed  after  the  riots  here.  The  .squad 
works  with  the  Fire  Marshal's  Office  and 
Assistant  US.  Attorney  Harold  Sullivan.  Thus 
far.  it  has  a  caseload  of  about  400  tires  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin 
Police  said  information  on  various  ilres  is 
being  presented  to  a  grand  Jury. 

There  were  nine  more  fires  of  suspicious 
origin  late  Wednesday  and  yesterday,  police 
reported.  These  Included  a  fire  which  heavily 
damaged  the  Salve  Reglna  Building,  an  oi'.l 
arts  building  at  Catholic  University.  The  fire 
was  reported  at   11:54  p.m.  Wednesday. 

This  building,  a  long,  split-level  structure, 
was  being  used  for  art  studios  and  cl.issc.'=. 
Hundreds  of  students'  paintings  and  sketches 
and  much  art  equipment  were  lost  in  the 
flre  that  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  h.ilf 
the  structure. 

It  was  the  third  incident  at  CU  this  week 
Early  last  Monday,  someone  threw  a  gasoline- 
flUed  bottle  into  the  University's  new  L.iw 
School  building,  but  the  gasoline  didn't 
Ignite. 

In  the  other  incident,  fire  broke  out  in  .i 
University  warehouse  at  9th  and  Kearnev 
Streets  ne.,  where  clothing  was  being  stored 
for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  Some  r' 
the  clothing  was  destroyed. 

The  other  fires  of  suspicious  origin  iate 
Wednesday  and  yesterday  included: 

One  at  5:03  p.m.  Wednesday  In  the  debris 
of  an  already-burned-out  variety  .store  at 
2008  14th  St.  nw.:  another  at  5:08  p.m.  in  ;i 
trash  pile  in  a  vacant  house  at  1941  16th  st 
se.:  a  9  p.m.  fire  in  a  furniture  warehouse  door 
at  the  rear  of  919  9th  st.  nw.  caused  about 
SlOO  damage;  a  trash  fire  behind  a  house  ::t 
1006  Massachusetts  ave.  nw  at  about  9:15 
p.m.;  a  trash  flre  at  12:59  a.m.  yesterday  In  :^ 
market  basement  at  3005  14th  st.  nw.;  a  1:11 
a.m.  fire  In  two  empty  garages  behind  1326 
Irving  St.  nw.:  a  1:48  a.m.  fire  In  trash  cans 
in  the  basement  of  an  apartment  house  at  80 
New  York  ave.  nw..  and  a  minor  fire  In- 
volving shipping  crates  and  two  abandoned 
autos  in  the  rear  of  a  furniture  warehouse 
at  918  M  St.  nw. 

Riot     CrT     April     Salfs — Hotels     Report 
Convention  Trade  Orr 

The  riot  In  early  April  cost  Washington 
merchants  and  others  an  estimated  814  mil- 
lion in  lost  sales  for  the  month. 

This  is  a  conservative  calculation,  based  on 
sales  tax  fisiires  released  yesterday  by  the 
District  Finance  Office.  Collections  of  the  3 
per  cent  tax  were  down  $430,000  for  the 
month  from  those  In  April.  1967.  ac<;ording 
to  Clifford  C.  Barnes,  acting  District  finance 
officer. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  disturbances. 
April  sales  .and  tax  receipts  would  have  been 
sharply  higher  than  a  year  ago.  retailers 
agree.  Easter  came  on  April  14.  this  year  and 
and  March  26  last  year. 

Collection  of  the  local  sales  tax  amounted 
to  $3,341,000  in  April.  Indicating  volume  of 
8111  million.  This  compared  with  $3,771,000. 
or  volume  of  about  8125  mUlion  In  April  last 
vear. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  the  District's 
fiscal  vear.  sales  tax  receipts  amounted  to 
$38,264,000  against  $35,643,000  In  the  same 
period  last  year. 

In  releasing  the  April  report.  Barnes  noted 
there  was  an  increase  in  number  of  requests 
for  extension  of  time  for  filing  tax  returns. 
This  .-nay  bolster  the  May  tax  receipts  total. 

Meanwhile,  the  Washington  hotel  Industry 
is  bracing  itself  for  a  lean  spring  and  .sum- 
mer season  as  tour  groups  and  conventions 
continue  canceling  their  plans  to  come  here. 

At  the  present  rate  of  decline  in  business, 
the  43  memtiers  of  the  Hotel  Association  of 
Washington  project  more  than  81.5  million 
loss  in  revenue  fo'  the  month  of  May  alone. 
More  than  $2  million  lost  in  April. 
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One  of  the  hardest  hit  hotels  is  the  Shore- 
ham  where  the  700-man  convention  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Wholesalers  Association  has 
t  .ncelled  its  reservations 
"  The  Association  said  the  500  rooms  and 
mites  It  had  reserved  for  May  12-24  were 
being  cancelled  because  "The  date  coincides 
■vlth  the  arrival  of  the  flrst  t;roup  of  partici- 
pants of  the  Poverty  March  on  Washington, 

DC" 

Tlie  Washington  Board  of  Realtors.  Inc., 
has  also  called  off  Its  Home  Buyers  Clinic 
scheduled  Mav  23  at  the  Stailer  Hilton.  The 
march  was  given  as  the  reason. 

In  addition  to  the  Washington  Conven- 
•ion  Bureau  reports  four  other  groups  with 
';500  participants  have  cancelled  their  May 
::ieetlngs. 

Industry  soujces  report,  however,  thai 
■he  convention  dollar  loss  is  small  compared 
•0  the  losses  caused  by  tour  group  cancella- 
lons  These  constitute  the  hotel  industry  s 
>reid  and  butter  trade  on  which  It  depends 
' ).  cret  through  the  bleak  winter  months, 
-aid"  Hotel  Association  vice  president  Leon- 
,rd  Hickman. 

■some  of  the  smaller  hotels  are  really 
airtlng"  he  reported.  Many  of  them  have 
:..,cl  most  of  -heir  traditional  spring  school 
•  .urs  cancelled,  he  said. 

Neither  the  Convention  Bureau  nor  the 
Hotel  Association  have  yet  compiled  a  list  of 
'>ie  cancelled  tours,  but  in  the  Shoreham 
-  .mounted  to  several  thousand  room  nights. 
One  of  the  reasons  tours  are  being  cnn- 
(T'lled  is  because  Congressmen  are  writing 
•heir  constituents  to  stay  home,  industry 
-ources  said.  Both  the  Association  and  Con- 
M'lition  Bureau  scored  the  practice. 

some  hctelmen  are  equally  concerned  with 
•hp  bleak  summer  they  are  already  tasting, 
■^tioreham  manager  Philip  Hollywood  said 
•he  mall  he  used  to  have  .asking  whether 
the  hol«l  would  offer  family  summer  rates 
•has  trickled  to  a  standstill." 

Hollvwood  said  the  Shoreham's  plight  was 
similar  to  that  of  small  Independent  hotels. 
•We're  one  of  the  few  large  independent 
hotels  m  the  country  today,  and  we  have  to 
stand  on  our  own  earnings  whereas  a  chain 
hotel  does  have  the  advantage  of  the  chain 
to  sustain  It."  he  said. 


THE  SCENIC  WONDERS  OF  UTAH 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  4  vears.  under  the  direction  of  Gov. 
Calvin  L.  Rampton.  the  State  of  Utah 
has  spent  larce  amounts  of  money  to 
promote  the  scenic  wonders  of  our  State 
cmd  to  encourat-'e  tourLsts  to  visit  what 
we  call  the  different  world  of  Utah. 

I  was  therefore,  delighted  to  read  in 
the  Mav  7  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  an  article  written  by  Tom  H. 
Inkster.  which  points  out  some  of  the  in- 
terestins  places  he  visited  recently  while 
traveling  through  Utah. 

Mr  Inkster  does  such  an  excellent  job 
t,f  describing  these  tourist  attractions  in 
iust  a  few  words  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  article  printed  m  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
■'?  follows: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  7, 
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Back  Roads  Rewarding  in  U,S.  West 

( By  Tom  H.  Inkst&r) 

When  vou  drive  through  upp-ir  Utah  and 

Colorado' vou  will  be  rewarded  beyond  price 

for  taking  time  to  see  .some  of  the   scenic 

and  interesting  sights  a  little  off  the  main 

iilBhwav.  .„^ 

The  world's  largest  npen-cut  copper  mine 


at  Bingham  Canvon.  is  27  miles  southeast 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Terraced  like  an  amphi- 
theater, this  pit  is  half  a  mile  deep  and 
two  miles  wide.  Ore  is  hauled  to  the  bottom 
and  then  through  a  long  tunnel  to  the 
smelter.  Prom  the  observation  platform,  me 
nxmierous  ore  trains  look  like  toys. 

Tlmpanogos  Cave  National  Monument  is 
reached  by  a  I'if  mile  nature  trail  up  the 
mountain  slope.  At  the  top  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  through  American  Pork  Can- 
yon to  Utah  Valley.  Entering  the  cave,  the 
"path  is  downward  through  a  ma.-.e  of  ex- 
quisite and  weird  lormations. 

Arches  National  Monument  near  Moab 
contains  88  types  of  natural  arches.  Spec- 
tacular lowers,  shapes  resembling  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  balanced  rocks  and  oil  rr 
striking  formations  result  from  the  .•oin- 
blned  action  of  running  water,  wind.  rain, 
frost,  and  sun. 

A  paved  road  leads  to  the  numerous  areas 
where  exciting  views  of  Three  Gossips.  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  Organ,  Windows.  Double  Arch. 
Parade  of  Elephants,  and  numerous  other 
creations  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  roomy 
parking  areas. 

From  Moab  a  good  road  leads  to  Dead 
Horse  Point  for  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
Colorado  River  winding  through  fantastic 
rock  formations  2.000  feet  below.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  coloring  gives  it  added  magic. 
Canyonland  National  Park  and  numerous 
other  "places  in  the  Moab  area  offer  unusual 
rock  formations,  but  u  Jeep,  camping  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  are  necessary  to  get  to 
them. 

An  interesting  drive  of  18  miles  on  a  fine 
highway  follows  a  bank  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  a  potash  mine  There  is  one  im- 
mense rock  that  resembles  ^  teapot  and  free 
viewing  glasses  at  the  roadside  permit  ob- 
servation of  centuries-old  Indian  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Dinosaur  National  Monument  In  both 
Utah  and  Colorado  is  reached  by  a  six-mile 
highway  from  Jensen  The  325-square-mile 
area  w"hlch  contains  the  most  remarkable 
fossil  remains  ever  found.  Is  an  awesome 
wilderness  with  deep  canyons. 

At  the  Dinosaur  Quarry  Visitor  Center 
scientists  are  constantly  chipping,  chiseling 
and  brushing  to  show  actual  skeletons  of 
extinct  creatures. 

Colorful  mountainous  Colorado  has  no  end 
of  scenic,  historical,  and  entertaining  at- 
tractions. The  Denver  area  is  unforgettable. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 

AGING 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  .statina:  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  January  1970.  is  an  im- 
^    ^  I  am  glad  that  this 


which  characteristically  refuses  to  call 
attention  to  its  phght. 

Tlie  concept  of  the  role  of  the  elderly 
in  our  society  has  been  one  of  declinmg 
vears  in  which  well-desorved  relaxation 
is  enjoyed.  This  stereotype  ignores  many 
facts:  it  suggests  that  we  do  not  feel  the 
aging  can  be  of  continuing  u.se  or  .service. 
It  ignores  the  fart  that  a  ruptured  fami  y 
structure  may  leave  the  elderly  to  lonely 
vears  with  no  continuing  contact  with 
"sociUv.  and  over  half  of  tho.se  over  Go 
now   live  alone  or  with  nonrolative.s.  It 
ignoiTs    the    wa.ste   caused    whon    those 
lorred  to  retire  still  want  to  be  produc- 
tive   And  it  ignores  the  hardship  faced 
bv  the  poor  who  are  forced  to  supple- 
m.'iit  their  inadequate  incomes  in  what- 
ever  ways  lhc\  can  find  rather  than  rr- 
laxin-     A   WhUe   House   Cnference   as 
-.roposed  bv  this  re.wlution  could  .share 
with  the  Nation  a  new  concc-pt  of  the 
status  and  role  of  the  older  American. 
Our  new  concept  must  admit  some  un- 
pleasant facts.  We  have  19  million  citi- 
zens over  G5  and  each  day  an  additional 
3  835   lior.sons  reach  that  ai-c.   At  least 
one-third  of  this  group  is  poor.  This  9 
ixTcent  of  the  population  compri.ses  16 
percent  of  those  in  iwverty  in  rmr  coun- 
try And  the  aging  poor  affect  more  than 
iust  their  own  numbers.  Neariy  one-half 
of  them  live  with  relatives.  If  llicy  are 
not  helped,  their  burden  is  added  to  the 
burdens  of  other  !>oor  ix>rsons.  We  must 
break  the  cycle  of  ixiverty  not  just  by 
investing  in  the  young,  but  by  relieving 

The  proposed  White  Hou.se  Conference 
could  explore  several  dimensions  of  the 
problem  of  the  aging  poor— including 
housing,  health,  consumer  interests,  and 
income  maintenance. 

HOtrSlNG    NEEDS 

The  full  extent  of  hou.slng  needs  of 
the  elderly  are  not  known-but  we  do 
know  that  it  is  a  critical  problem.  What 
could  be  more  degradlne  to  the  spuit 
of  one's  later  years  than  the  realization 
that  an  inadequate  unsafe  and  unsanl- 
tarv  house  would  be  your  fate  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life.  Low-cost  public 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  needed.  In  the 
meantime   we   must   expand   P>oKrams 
such   as   rent   supplements   and   model 
cities.  Where  the  eldedy  are  able  to  se- 
cure decent  housing  they  must  often  pay 
40   or    50   or   even    60   percent   of   their 
monthly  income  for  it.  So  securing  decent 
housing  means  they  will  not  have  enough 
money  for  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
care.  "Rent   supplements   make   an   im- 


portant measure.   ^  ^^..^   .,„^^ 

body  so  readily  passed  this  resolution  „  .^^g  contribution  by  bringing  decent 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  ready  j.,ousing_which  should  be  the  right  of 
r...  .v,„r...„.i-^»r,f<;citTnnMirp  ^^^^^^,   American— within   the  budget  of 

our  older  Americans. 

health  needs 
Health  problems  affect  older  citizens 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  our  so- 
cietv  Thev  are  often  in  poor  health.  Foui 
out 'of  five  persons  over  C5  staffer  from 
chronic  ailments.  Proper   medical   caie 
has  not  been  within  the  limits  of  their 
income  and  endless  years  of  medical  in- 
attention have  resulted  in  deterioration 
of  both  body  and  spirit  Health  mainte- 
nance services  must  be  established  to  sal- 
vage the  ased  poor  from  crippling  phys- 
ical and  mental  deficiencies. 
The  threat  of  illness  used  t3  frighten 


for  the  President's  signature 

We  are  often  told  that  our  Nation 
is  getting  younger:  that  half  of  our 
citizens  are  under  25.  Even  with  this 
emphasis  on  youth  we  cannot  ignore 
c  ther  the  problems  or  the  potential 
of  cur  senior  citizens.  They  are  a  minor- 
ity of  our  citizens,  but  it  is  a  minority  to 
which  v.'e  all  hope  to  belons. 

And  at  a  time  when  congressional  as 
veil  as  national  attention  is  directed 
toward  segments  of  our  society  who  ac- 
tively call  attention  tc  themselves 
through  increasingly  vocal  means,  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  segment 
of  our  society  that  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  helpless  and  the  most  hopeless,  but 
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the  elderly  constantly  because  prolonged 
illness  could  wipe  out  their  resources  for 
the  rest  of  their  Hves  This  fear  has  now 
oeen  somewhat  lessened  by  medicare.  We 
must  add  to  this  program  a  system  of 
insurance  that  will  cover  the  Qosts  of 
preventive  medicine.  The  practice  of 
health  maintenance  is  just  as  vital  to 
productive  elderly  years  as  is  treatment 
for  a  serious  illness. 

When  we  make  available  the  payment 
for  a  full-scale  health  program  for  our 
elderly,  we  must  make  sure  that  needed 
services  are  available  and  that  they  will 
be  available  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The 
deliver^'  of  health  services  is  often  frag- 
mented and  sometimes  nonexistent  in  the 
ca,ses  of  the  aeed  poor  trapped  in  the 
u:ban  centers.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  demonstrated  that 
r.ei-hborhood  health  centers  are  a  real- 
istic way  to  provide  a  comprehensive  de- 
livery of  health  .services  where  they  are 
needed.  In  addition,  the  studies  leadins 
to  this  White  House  Conference  .should 
examine  other  models  which  would  bring 
care  closer  to  the  elderly,  such  as  group 
practice  of  medicine  and  home  health 
•iervices. 

CONSt'MER    ABUSES 

The  aging  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
problems  of  consumer  abuses.  With  fixed 
incomes  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
they  are  attracted  by  schemes  which 
promise  additions  to  their  incomes,  or 
seem  to  permit  purchasing  of  products 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  think 
their  incomes  would  allow.  Any  heavy 
obligation  on  their  incomes  as  a  result 
of  fraud  or  malpractices  can  cripple  them 
and  make  our  other  types  of  assistance 
ineffective.  Legal  remedies  are  virtually 
unexplored  because  the  legal  understand- 
ing of  this  group  is  as  limited  as  any 
other  segment  of  the  poor.  A  White 
House  Conference  is  an  invaluable  way 
to  catalog  these  abuses  and  direct  at- 
tention toward  their  solution. 

When  we  find  a  group  that  is  easy  prey 
for  unethical  sales  schemes,  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  contradict  those  who  call 
for  unbridled  free  enterprise  and  we  must 
call  for  new  remedies.  The  very  young  are 
protected  from  being  trapped  into  con- 
tracts: why  should  not  the  very  old?  A 
White  House  study  could  yield  concrete 
proposals  for  workable  legislation  in  this 
area. 

.\DEQUATE    INCOME 

Adequate  income  durins  retired  years 
continues  to  be  the  ma.ior  problem  of  the 
elderly.  Not  all  the  elderly  are  on  social 
secuiity  or  any  other  type  of  retirement 
income,  and  even  those  on  social  security 
are  not  too  secure.  The  average  payment 
last  year  was  less  than  S84  a  month,  and 
over  a  million  of  those  on  soci:il  .security 
are  also  on  the  welfare  roles.  For  these 
poor,  the  declining  years  of  retirement 
can  be  years  of  hopelessness. 

The  most  effective  way  to  combat  these 
multiple  problems  is  to  establish  a  solid 
program  of  income  maintenance  for  the 
elderly.  At  no  level  do  social  security 
benefits  come  near  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  elderly.  Last  year's 
average  yearly  benefit  of  SI. 008  is  a  sum 
shockingly  incompatible  with  our  most 
basic  antipoverty  goals.  We  raised  the 


social  security  benefits  recently  and  we 
must  raise  tliem  even  liigher. 

But  some  State  systems  thwart  our  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  elderly  by  reducing  old- 
age  assistance  grants  when  there  is  a 
social  security  increase.  In  1965  our 
amendments  included  permission  to 
States  to  disregard  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  so  that  they  could  avoid 
reductions  of  social  security-linked  re- 
tirement benefits.  Few  States  have 
availed  themselves  of  that  privilege  Fu- 
ture amendments  must  prohibit  .such  re- 
ductions unless  the  State's  program 
already  meets  minimum  needs. 

In  addition  to  public  retirement  in- 
come, we  have  responsibilities  in  regard 
to  private  pensions  to  assure  that  those 
programs  will  be  secure  for  their  par- 
ticipants. But  it  is  unlikely  that  private 
pension  plans  will  be  an  immediate  solu- 
tion to  the  income  needs  of  our  elderly 
The  imbalance  in  distribution  of  their 
coverage  is  such  that  26  percent  of  em- 
ployees earning  S3, 000  to  S6,000  yearly 
have  pension  coverage  while  52  percent 
of  those  earning  more  than  510,000  yearly 
are  covered.  Those  elderly  who  need  re- 
tirement income  most  are  least  likely  to 
receive  it  from  private  pensions. 

Our  social  security  system  is  the  main 
instrument  for  income  maintenance  but 
in  addition  to  it  we  must  study  iniaran- 
teed  annual  income  proposals,  and  devel- 
op income  supplements  through  other 
programs.  Our  social  welfare  programs 
desperately  need  more  workers,  the  elder- 
ly need  more  services,  and  they  need  more 
income.  We  can  attack  these  three  prob- 
lems at  once  in  programs  employing  the 
elderly  to  provide  services  for  the  elder- 
ly. The  proposed  Senior  Citizens  Commu- 
nity Service  Corps  is  one  such  program. 
In  this  way.  today's  inadequate  income 
can  be  made  to  go  farther  while  the  older 
Americans  are  aided  in  improving  the 
quality  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  stated  earlier  that 
the  White  House  Conference  could  give 
us  a  new  concept  of  the  elderly.  Our  new- 
concept  must  also  reflect  a  new  type  of 
senior  citizen,  for  the  group  of  aging  in- 
creasingly represents  a  vast  resen'oir  of 
talent  and  skills.  Compulsory  early  re- 
tirement has  created  a  ne\v  type  of  senior 
citizen — healthy,  skilled,  and  eager  to 
continue  giving.  Since  many  are  retired 
in  regard  only  to  chronological  age.  each 
year  tens  of  thousands  are  added  to  the 
retired  group  who  the  year  before  held 
responsible  and  productive  positions  The 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  .\ct 
of  1962.  which  I  am  proud  to  have  intro- 
duced, will  now  assure  that  productive 
citizens  will  not  be  forced  into  unemploy- 
ment in  their  forties  or  fifties  because 
of  arbitrarv-  distinctions  solely  based  on 
age.  But  many  around  the  age  of  65  will 
normally  retire. 

This  group  wpnts  to  remain  in  the 
mainstream  or  life  and  needs  society 
to  indicate  that  it  has  further  use  for 
its  .services.  Usefulnes.';  is  the  difference 
between  life  having  meaning  and  no 
meaning.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging  held  in  1961  listed  as  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  aging  citizen — the 
light  to  be  useful.  And  we  need  these 
citizens  to  be  useful.  Even  the  richest 
nation   in   the   world   cannot   afford   to 


squander  the  talents,  skills,  and  know- 
how  of  its  older  citizens.  A  conference 
could  explore  practical  possibilities  for 
participation  in  needed  service  activities 
Mr.  President.  I  strongly  supixut  this 
joint  resolution,  for  our  aging  requiro 
and  deserve  the  attention  and  study  that 
only  a  White  House  Conference  can  brinj 
to  bear.  I  have  supported  the  joint  reso- 
lution since  it  was  introduced  and  had 
the  honor  of  testifying  in  favor  of  it, 
I  salute  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  l  Mr. 
Williams:.  He  is  the  author  of  the  joint 
resolution  and  continues  to  demonstrate 
that  our  elderlv  have  no  better  friend 


THE  M-16  RIFLE 


Mr  MrGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  nm 
pleased  indeed  to  note  that  the  House 
.^mied  Ser\1ces  Committee's  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  M-16  rifle  program 
intends  to  reopen  its  investigations  of  the 
Army's  procurement  of  this  weapon  and 
to  look  into  the  questions  that  I  raised 
In  a  Senate  speech  on  May  3d.  I  am 
al.so  gratified  by  the  investigations  that 
are  currently  being  conducted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investi- 
t;ating  Subcommittee. 

The  difference  of  some  S50  per  unit 
between  the  costs  of  acquiring  280.000  of 
these  weapons  from  General  Motors  and 
the  same  number  from  Harrington  & 
Richardson  certainly  demands  Congres- 
sional .'scrutiny.  The  rejection  of  a  bid 
of  some  SI 9  million  less  than  that  of 
General  Motors  and  S6  million  less  than 
that  of  Harrington  Richardson  is  even 
more  suspicious. 

I  also  find  it  astounding  that  we  air 
going  to  the  great  expense  of  developin': 
new  sources  of  supply,  at  first  year  cost.- 
of  .some  S3 16  per  unit  in  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  when  it  would  imquestion- 
ably  be  quicker  and  much  cheaper  'o 
acquire  the  additional  weapons  from 
Colt,  the  previous  sole  source  supplier 
that  has  been  receiving  only  S104  iier 
wearon  on  I'ecent  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  these  revelations  might 
be  comprehensible-  if  we  were  dealin^^ 
with  only  one  instance  of  mismanage- 
ment. The  Army's  rifle  procurement  pro- 
gram, however,  has  been  riddled  with 
questionable  dealings  and  mistaken  pol- 
icies for  more  than  a  decade.  More- 
over. I  have  received  additional  infor- 
mation in  just  the  past  few  days  that 
raises  new  questions  beyond  those  out- 
lined m  my  speech  last  week. 

It  is  my  intention  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate in  some  detail  on  this  matter  on 
Monday. 


EFFICIENT      USE      BY      STATES     OF 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Hon.  Calvin 
L.  Rampton.  Governor  of  Utah,  .serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
as  chaiiTTian  of  the  Education  Commis- 
.sion  of  the  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  States  have  been 
studying  methods  of  making  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  increased  Federal  sup- 
port for  education  which  Congress  has 
voted.  To  present  the  current  views  of 


the  Governors  on  Federal  funding  of 
educational  programs.  Governor  Ramp- 
ton testified  last  April  23  before  the 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare-Labor 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Con-mittee 
on  Appropriations.  Because  the  question 
of  effective  Federal  funding  of  authorized 
pro-^rams  is  one  which  concerns  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Rampton's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The'e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT      BY      THE      HONORABLE      CaLVIN      L. 
^    RAMPTON,    GOVERNOR    OF    UTAH.    CHAIRMAN, 

EDUCATION  Committee.  National  Gov- 
ernors' CONFERENCE  CH.AIRMAN.  EDUCA-HON 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATES,  APRIL  23,  1968, 
BEFORE    THE    HEALTH.    EDrC.\T10N.    AND    WEL- 

fare-Labor      Subcommittee,       House      of 

REPRESENTATIVES  .APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr  Chairman  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
cipportunltv  to  appear  before  this  committee 
i<\  mv  capacities  as  Governor  of  the  btate 
c>  Ut"ah  Chairman  of  the  National  Oover- 
.'')rs;'  Conference  Education  Committee,  and 
C/iairman  of  the  Education  Commission  of 

■'le  States. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  experl- 

■iced  by  school  officials  at  all  levels  In  raak- 

'.'  efficient  use  of  federal  funds  has  been 

■■~e  timing  of  the  federal  appropriation  proc- 

,-,    which  has  often  caused  grants  of  funds 

•0  be  made   after   the  start   of   the   school 

-ur  for  which  thev  are  allocated  and  long 

fer   planning    for    the    school    year    must 

e  completed. 

Because    the    federal     funding    cycle     Is 

;  ased    on    a    fiscal    year    which    is    not    co- 

rdmated  with  the  usual  academic  year,  and 

ecause  the  Congress  has  often  delayed   in 

ppropriating  aid  funds,  federally  supported 

iducatlon  programs  have  experienced  signlfl- 

.int  financial  problems  detrimental  to  pro- 

rim  q-.ialltv  and  effectiveness.  School  bude- 

-r-    have    to    be    prepared    9    to    10    months 

.head  of  federal  funds,  and  frequently  local 

ommitments    to    spend    occur    six    months 

..i.ead  of  funding. 

Late  funding  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
ihai,  aid  distribution  formulas  have  been 
changed  frequentlv  and  expiring  programs 
often  have  not  been  extended  until  Just  be- 
lore — or  even  after— they  expired.  Serious 
problems  have  resulted: 

1.  Inadequate  utilization  of  Increased  fed- 
eral support  and  interference  with  both  fed- 
eral-state coordination  and  state  and  local 
planning  have  developed. 

•2.  tihort-term  authorizations  and  abrupt 
changes  create  uncertainties  for  education 
r-.2encles;  schools  don't  know  whether  to 
expect  federal  support  at  the  same  level — 
whether  to  accelerate,  slow  down,  or  stop. 

3.  Program  quality  and  achievement  of 
program  objectives  are  adversely  affected. 

Late  funding  has  accounted  for  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  complaints  about 
federal  aid  programs  for  education.  The 
President  and  his  Admluistration,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Congress,  on  the  other,  are 
to  be  commended  for  recognizing — and  act- 
ing on — this  very  serious  problem. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  report  of  the 
Task  Force  headed  bv  .Assistant  Secretary- 
Comptroller  James  F.  Kelly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
entitled  Improving  DHEW  Support  of  Edu- 
cational Programs,  which  stated  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  late  funding  clearly  and 
recommended  that  appropriations  for  federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
be  advanced  by  one  year.  I  cannot  improve 
on  the  Task  Force's  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  can  only  concur  in  its  recommenda- 
tion and  express  again  my   appreciation   of 


the  lact  that  the  President  uicluded  lunds  tor 
Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  In  his 
Budget  for  fiscal  1969. 

You  are  also  tamlliar  with  Report  No.  1 
of  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, entitled  StuOv  o}  Ihe  United  Statrs 
Office  of  Educati07i  This  report,  as  you  know, 
liberallv  cited  testimony  before  the  .subcom- 
mittee "to  outline  in  great  detail  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  late  funding  problem.  You  will 
recall  too.  that  the  report  of  the  .Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Educati.m 
amendments  of  1967  recommended  provision 
for  advance  funding  under  the  Act. 

The  response  <>f  the  Congress  to  these  re- 
ports of  course,  was  to  authorize  funds  in 
advance  for  fiscal  year  1970  under  all  Titles 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 

I  would  like  to  call  vour  uttention  to  ac- 
tions bv  two  state-level  organizations  con- 
cerning" advance  funding  First,  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  meeting  in  Boston  last  Septem- 
Uer  took  note  of  the  late  funding  problem 
and  endorsed  the  principle  of  advance  fund- 
ing lor  all  federal  aid  programs  in  education. 
The  Steering  Committee  reiterated  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  principle  while  considering 
the  subject  of  block  grants  for  education  at 
its  December  meeting  in  Hilton  Head.  South 
Carolina.  . 

second,  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence Education  Committee,  of  which  1  am 
orivlleged  to  serve  as  chairman,  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Meeting  on  Federal-State  Relations  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  28-March  1. 
made  the  following  recommendation  to  the 

Conference: 

That  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
commend  the  Congress  and  the  Adminlstra- 
lion  for  providing  for  advance  funding  ot 
educational  aid  programs  under  the  Elemen- 
tarv and  Secondarv  Education  Amendments 
of  1967  and  for  requesting  advance  funding 
for  fiscal  vear  1970  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
md  the  proposed  vocational  and  technical 
education  legislation  and  higher  education 
legislation  of   1968. 

However,  in  the  firm  belief  that  late  1  und- 
ine has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  problems 
for  the  states  and  local  edncation  .luthonties 
under  all  federal  aid  programs  for  education, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  call  upon  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  principle  of  advance  tunding  to  all  such 
programs,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  197L. 
The  report  containing  this  recommenda- 
tion was  accepted  bv  the  lull  Conference. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  endorsement  to 
the  many  vou  have  already  received  for  the 
Presidents"  request  lor  advance  lunding  ol 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Fducation  Act  in  the  amount  of  $1.2  billion. 
However  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the 
amount  requested  and  its  limitation  to  Title 
I  must  be  considered  the  bare  minimum,  in 
\iew  of  the  educational  and  administrative 
problems  involved. 

Problems  resulting  from  late  and  uncer- 
tain funding  have  occurred   under  all  fed- 
eral education  programs  and.  more  speclfl- 
callv  under  programs  authorized  by  all  Titles 
of  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  It  is  true  that  Title  I  programs  are  of 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  dis- 
advantaged children.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  programs  were  authorized  to  assist 
and  improve  education,  in  most  cases  for  the 
prlmarv  benefit  of  pupils  and  theU-  schools  in 
less  fortunate  areas  and  in  other  cases  for 
all  schools  and  pupils,  under  all  Titles  of  the 
\ct  because  the  C-ongress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration recognized  that  such  programs  were 
necessary.  Late  and  uncertain  funding  erodes 
the  effectiveness  of  all  those  programs,  not 
iust  those  under  Title  I. 
The    problem    of    inadequate    funding    oi 


federal  programs  of  aid  for  education  is  more 
serious   and    vexing   than    late    lunding.   Let 
me  cite  again  the  report  ol   the  Education 
Committee  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference: ^,  , 
That    we    find    the    jiroposed    funding    ol 
Title    I    of    the    Elementary    and    Secondary 
Education  Act.  which  jirovides  lor  the  edu- 
cation of  di.sadvantaged  children  lor  the  two 
fiscal  years  ahead  at  the  same  level  as  lor  the 
c  urreni  fiscal  vear.  actually  constitutes  a  re- 
duction,   given    I  he    increasing    number    ot 
(  hlklren  needing  this  assistance,  rising  costs, 
and  the  special  cosus  involved  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  these  children    Further, 
we  recognize  the  budget  strictures  operating 
during  the  coming  year   But  we  question  the 
advlsablUlv  of  budget  cuts  which  have  the 
effect    of    denvlng    educational   opportunity, 
and   we   therefore   recommend   substantially 
increased    lunding   of   Title   I    of    ESEA   and 
restoration    ot    lunds    tor    library    resources 
and   textbooks   under  Title   II   of   ESEA  and 
funds  for  equipment  and  remodeling  under 
Title  III  ol  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  at  least  the  levels  of  fiscal  1968. 

The  Congress,  after  exhaustive  hearings 
and  consideration  bv  Education  Subcommit- 
tees in  both  Houses  and  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  authorized  a  grand  total  ol  $4  45 
billion  lor  fiscal  1969  under  all  Titles  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  $4.78  billion  for  fiscal  1970. 

In  contrast,  the  budget  request  for  those 
programs  lor  fiscal  1969  is  half  the  author- 
.zatlon.  and  the  advance  lunding  figure  be- 
lore  you  Is  limited  to  cne  program. 

Mv  point  is  that  the   American   people— 
andpartlcularlv  the  millions  of  pupils  In  our 
schools— are   ilie   losers  when   their  govern- 
ment establishes  educational  programs  and, 
lurther,  authorizes  their  funding  in  advance 
m  order  to  make  them  most  eilective,  only 
10  reverse  itself  later,  drastically  reduce  the 
scope  <jf  those  programs,  and  limit  the  ad- 
vance funding  to  onlv  one  of  their  immber. 
I  am  fullv  aware  of   the  severe  financial 
strictures  under  which   the  federal  govern- 
ment must  operate  during   the  crucial   year 
ahead    But  I  leel  compelled  to  compare  the 
government  with  a  typical  American  lamily 
in  the  handling  ot  its  finances.  The  modern 
American    lamilv,   I   believe,   recognizes   the 
overriding    value    ot    education:     recognizes 
further    that    vouth,    at    whatever    age.    are 
ready  tor  a  certain  level  ol  education  at  only 
one  lime  and  that  education  must  be  avail- 
able to  them  then  or  it  will  have  lost  lorever 
its    abilitv    to    benefit    them.    The    modern 
American' Family  would  only  as  its  last  re- 
sort scrimp  on  funds  for  education. 

The  lederal  government  should  look  on 
the  financial  problem  in  the  same  way  Some- 
thing as  priceless  as  educational  opportunity 
and  educational  quahty  should  not  be  de- 
nied to  our  vouth  in  the  name  of  economiz- 
ing except  in  a  case  of  dire  fiscal  peril. 

I  would  like  to  propose,  therefore,  two  sug- 
gestions for  vour  serious  consideration.  The 
first  is  to  keep  appropriations  under  the  Ele- 
mentarv and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
fiscal  1969  at  least  at  their  fiscal  1968  levels, 
adding  a  factor  for  growth  in  the  number  of 
voung  people  we  have  to  educate  and  for  cost 
increases.  The  second  is  that,  again  applying 
the  growth  factor,  you  extend  appropria- 
tions for  all  Titles  ol  the  Act  where  it  is 
authorized  to  fiscal  1970. 

You  have  within  vour  competence  the  au- 
thorltv  to  make  a  forceful  recommendation 
on  one  of  the  most  vital  Issues  of  our  time: 
the  question  whether  the  federal  government 
will  keep  Its  commitment  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  nation  to  assist  with  and  im- 
prove their  education.  In  full  sympathy  with 
the  multitude  of  severe  pressures  upon  you. 
I  nevertheless  urge  you  to  make  your  deci- 
sion a  positive  one.  "The  generation  of  young 
Americans  who  are  now  in  school  will  be 
forever  in  your  debt  if  yov  do. 
Thank  you. 
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VIETNAM  VIEWPOINT 


Mr.  BYRD  o:  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
was  prepared  in  October  1967,  entitled 
•  Vietnam  Viewpoint,"  for  Mountaineer 
Spirit,  a  West  Virginia  University  cam- 
pu.s  publication. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
•.vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Vibwpotnt 
I  By  Senator  Robert  C  Byrd) 

Many  Americans  feel  that  we  should 
never  have  gotten  embroiled  so  deeply  in 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam.  They  feel  that 
It  was  a  civil  war  to  begin  with.  There  are 
other  observers  who  take  the  view  that  our 
country  should  not  be  concerned  to  the 
point  of  sending  fighting  men  Into  a  situ- 
ation which  is  of  but  little  or  no  concern 
insofiir  as  the  security  of  our  own  Nation 
Is  involved.  Still  others  feel  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  should  do  their  own  fighting 
and  that,  if  they  are  unable  to  provide  a 
lasting  and  stable  government  and  are  un- 
willing to  make  a  determined  stand  and 
fight  for  their  own  freedom,  we  should  not 
do  it  for  them 

I  cannot  say  that  any  or  all  of  these 
arguments  are  entirely  invalid.  I  do  however, 
believe  that,  while  It  is  too  late  to  engage 
in  polemics  regarding  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  gotten  Involved  so  deeply  in 
the  first  place  in  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
have  to  face  up  to  that  fact  that  we  are 
very  much  Involved,  that  our  fighting  men 
are  there  in  great  numbers,  and  that  our 
national  prestige,  integrity,  honor,  and — 
to  some  degree — our  own  future  security  are 
on  the  line.  Thus,  it  becomes  a  matter,  w^lth 
me.  of  supporting  our  American  fighting 
men.  of  supporting  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  (regardless  of  what  his  political  party 
may  be),  and  of  standing  firm  in  the  hope 
that  the  Communists  can  be  convinced  that 
they  cannot  win  a  military  victory  and  that 
they  will  consequently  agree  to  some  form 
of  peaceful  conclusion  which  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  honor  as  a  Nation, 
enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to  support  a 
government  of  their  own  choice  as  a  free 
people,  and  insure  that  Communist  ag- 
gression will   not   be   rewarded. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  bring  our 
boys  home,  but  this  would  be  wishful  think- 
ing and.  Indeed,  unrealistic  thinking  on 
our  part  As  to  why  this  would  be  unrealistic 
and  wishful  thinking.  I  shall  attempt  to 
expl-iln    in   the   following   way: 

I  MR       N.\T10NA1.       COMMITMENTS       TOW.^RDS 

VIETNAM 

In  1954  President  Elsenhower  wrote  to 
President  Diem  and  assured  him  of  American 
assistance  In  'developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  at- 
tempted subversion  or  aggression  through 
military  means." 

In  1953  the  United  States  Senate  approved 
the  resolution  of  ratification  on  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1.  That 
treaty  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the 
protection  of  any  of  the  three  non-Com- 
munist states  coming  out  of  former  French 
Indo-Chlna  which  might  ask  for  protection. 
Since  1955.  the  Congress  has.  by  its  appropria- 
tions of  money,  lived  up  to  the  policies  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  by  providing  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance. 

In  I960  President  Elsenhower  again  wrote 
to  President  Diem  assuring  him  that,  "For 
so  long  as  our  strength  can  be  useful,  the 
United  States  will  assist  Vietnam  In  the 
difficult  yet  hopeful  struggle  ahead. " 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Diem  stating  that  our  government 
was  "prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of  Viet- 


nam to  protect  Its  people  and  to  protect  its 
independence." 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  reiterated 
these  policies  of  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 
Moreover,  In  August  of  1964,  the  Congress,  by 
a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2,  expressed  its 
support  of  the  Chief  Executive,  ■including 
the  use  of  armed  force"  In  whatever  steps 
he  might  deem  necessary  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion In  Southeast  Asia, 

In  fine,  then,  our  Nation  has  made  clear 
and  binding  commitments  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  aggression  and  sub- 
version, and  It  cannot  be  controverted  that 
such  aggression  and  subversion  has  occurred 
and  are  continuing  to  the  present  time.  A 
nation,  like  an  Individual,  must  live  up  to 
its  commitments.  Else,  Its  word  will  not  be 
accepted  and  honored.  Its  future  promises 
will  be  worthless,  and  Its  respect  will  be 
eroded  in  the  eyes  of  both  friend  and  foe. 

n.  THE  tJNITED  STATES  IS  A  WORLD  POWER  .\ND 
HAS  IMPORTANT  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
AND  FAR   EAST 

South  Vietnam  is  a  link  In  the  chain  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Southeast  Asia  is  strategically 
located.  It  being  the  gateway  to  the  I»aclflc 
and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  flanked  on  the  one 
side  by  the  subcontinent  of  India  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand.  New 
Guinea,  and  Australia.  It  lies  across  the  sea 
and  air  lanes  separating  western  North  Amer- 
ica from  Asia  and  Africa.  Just  to  the  South 
Is  Indonesia.  Moreover,  Southeast  Asia  is  the 
rice  bowl  of  the  world:  it  Is  populated  by 
200  million  people  and  is  an  area  of  vast  and 
rich  natural  resources,  Including  oil,  tin,  and 
rubber 

The  United  States  Is  a  world  power.  It  has 
vital  interests  in  the  Pacific,  and  any  take- 
over of  Southeast  Asia  by  the  Communists 
would  have  a  tremendously  adverse  Impact 
upon  our  national  interests.  The  future  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  would  be  endan- 
gered to  some  considerable  degree. 

If  South  Vietnam  should  fall,  many  astute 
observers  believe  that  the  dikes  would  have 
been  broken  and  that  Southeast  .Asia  would 
go  in  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commu- 
nists have  already  indicated  that  Thailand 
is  next  on  their  list  of  subversion  and  ag- 
gression, and  they  are  at  the  moment  active 
In  the  northeast  parts  of  that  country 

In  summation,  then,  I  think  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  definitely  Involved  in  the  outcome  of  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  There  are,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  respectable  viewpoints  to 
the  contrary,  but  I  personally  cannot  agree 
vrith  them. 

ni  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  IS  A  TEST  OF 
THE  ENDURANCE.  STAMINA.  WILL  AND  ■STAY- 
ING   POWER  "    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Nlkita  Khrushchev.  In  1961.  referred  to  tbe 
war  In  South  Vietnam  as  a  "sacred  war  " 

General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  top  commander 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  military  forces, 
has  referred  to  South  Vietnam  as  the  '•model 
of  the  national  liberatlcn  movement  of  our 
time,"  and  he  has  also  stated  that,  if  the 
United  States  can  be  defeated  there,  "it 
can  be  defeated  everywhere  in  the  world  " 
The  Peiping  Peoples  Daily,  foremost  Com- 
munist Chinese  newspaper,  has  referred  to 
the  conflict  as  the  "focal  point  of  the  in- 
ternational class  struggle''  and  'the  acid 
test  for  all  pwlitical  forces  In  the  world," 

Essentially,  then,  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  a 
test  of  American  endurance,  determination, 
and  will.  To  use  the  Communists'  own  words. 
It  Is  the  "add  test."  If  America  should  be 
defeated,  or  should  withdraw,  or  should  In 
any  way  renege  on  its  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  could  very  well  expect  that  war 
of  so-called  national  liberation  would  crop 
up  in  other  areas  of  Asia,  as  well  as  ir^  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  The  Communists  would 
have  been  given  the  green  light;  the  United 
States  would  have  been  discredited  before 
the  world;  our  friends  would  no  longer  believe 


us.  The  Communists  would  no  longer  fPHr 
us  We  would  not  have  bought  peace.  In- 
stead, we  would  only  have  bought  a  little 
time  in  which  to  dig  In  on  a  new  line  some- 
where else. 

The  war  of  'national  liberation"  is  in  real. 
Ity  an  act  of  semi-concealed  aggression.  Tne 
lechniqtie  used  is  that  of  Infiltration  of  w;ir 
materiel,  assassins,  saboteurs,  and  trained 
military  personnel  acro.ss  national  bound- 
aries for  the  purpose  of  capitalizing  upon 
dissident  elements  In  the  host  country  dnd 
bringing  into  being  manufactured  or  im- 
ported revolution  The  attempt  Is,  of  course, 
made,  as  it  was  in  Vietnam,  to  convince  ihe 
world  that  what  is  actually  happening  is 
simpiv  civil  war  in  which  oppressed  peoples 
are  trying  to  overthrow  their  oppressor  go., 
eniment. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  stage  :^ 
being  set  for  a  repetition  of  such  wars  ii 
national  liberation  elsewhere  in  the  world  u- 
.soon  as  the  "model"  war  of  national  liber,-- 
tion  can  be  successfully  concluded  by  '!.i' 
Communists  m  South  Vietnam. 

Tlius,  while  there  is  no  question  but  Mi.i! 
the  United  States  has  superior  "firepower 
the  basic,  fundamental  question  resolves  it- 
self into  the  simple  one  of  whether  or  ntt 
we  have  "staying  "  power.  Unless  we  have  ti.i- 
latter,  the  former  will  be  insufficient  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  prevail  in  the  ori- 
ent strtiggle. 

IV.  MV  DUTY   AS  1  SEE  IT 

with  the  foregoing  premises  established  I 
fee!  that  it  is  my  duty  as  an  .American  ai.ci 
as  ;i  Senator  to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  Coni- 
munder-in-Chief  in  his  effort  to  fulfill  lut- 
commitments  of  three  Presidents  towaru 
Soutn  Vietnam.  I  do  not  support  the  Ccmi- 
mander-in-Chief  Just  because  he  happens  "j 
be  of  my  own  political  faith.  If  he  were  . 
Republican  President.  I  would  feel  it  :n: 
duty  to  support  him  as  my  Con-unander-iii- 
Chiei  when  the  Nation's  security  interesis 
are  involved,  I  have  differed  with  my  Presi- 
dent on  several  occasions  with  respect  :o 
various  and  sundry  domestic  issues;  and  1 
shall  probably  continue  to  do  so  again,  but 
I  do  belifcve  that  I  can  best  support  my  coun- 
try's welf.ire  by  supporting  its  leader  where 
matters  of  national  defense  are  concerned. 
He  is  the  possessor  of  more  information  than 
am  I.  and  I  feel  that  I  must  place  my  trust 
m  the  Commander-in-Chief — the  man  who 
muit  make  the  fateful  decisions  in  time  ui 
war. 

Tiiere  are  those  who  take  the  view  -and 
with  apparently  ample  justification — that.  ;1 
America  sumds  its  ground  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  defeated  in  Vietnam,  we  will  have 
prevented  future  similar  wars,  if  not  a  gen- 
eral world  war.  which  might  be  fought  in 
areas  more  disadvantageous  to  our  own  fight- 
ing men  than  is  Vietnam.  I  abhor  the  wrir. 
and  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  vatt 
cost — in  life  and  In  treasure — to  our  cotmtrv 
and  our  people.  Yet.  if  our  efforts  will  indeed 
prevent  our  having  to  fight  more  costly  wars 
elsewhere  and  eventually  even  closer  to  home. 
tlien  it  would  seem  that  our  Nation  will  have 
taken  the  right  course. 

v.  THE  WAR  WILL  BE   WON  OR  LOST  AT  IIOMt 

In  the  face  of  the  so-called  "pesce ' 
marches,  demonstrations,  and  protests  thRt 
have  beei  occurring  throughout  the  countr," 
in  many  of  our  major  cities,  I  think  it  well 
to  reflect  long  and  soberly  about  their  impact 
upon  our  national  image,  our  national  posi- 
tion, and  our  national  destiny. 

We  should  be  wary  of  our  statements  and 
actions  whicii  may  be  interpreted  by  t:ie 
Conununists  iii  Southeast  Asia,  in  China,  and 
tiie  Soviet  Union  as  evidence  of  timidity  and 
weakness. 

Nothing  I  say  is  intended  to  reflect  in  any 
way  on  the  integrity,  sincerity,  and  patriot- 
ism of  responsible  critics  of  the  conduct  of 
tile  war  in  Vietnam.  The  rights  of  construc- 
tive and  responsible  dissent,  of  legitimate  free 
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soeech  and  free  assembly,  are  unquestioned 
But  draft  card  burners,  and  attempts  Lo  im- 
nede  and  harass  the  operations  of  the  Defense 
neoartment  and  other  government  agencies, 
■md  etforts  to  intimidate  public  officials  are 
distortions  of  First  Amendment  freedoms 

such  abuses  of  constitutional  freedoms 
mav  indeed  encourage  the  Communists  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  stomach  to  see  the  Vietnamese  war 
throiieh  to  the  end.  France  did  not  lose  the 
wLr  with  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  That 
war  was  lost  in  Parts.  It  was  lost  at  home. 
Tliere  was  not  onlv  disunity  and  lack  of  co- 
operation among  the  French  generals  in 
Vietnam;  there  was  also  disunity  at  home, 
T'le  communists  feel  that  the  appeasers  in 
■v'lnenca  will  so  undermine  the  war  effort 
ihat  the  history  of  French  failure  will  be  re- 
peated in  an  Arirerican  failure. 

'vVe  should  take  a  lesson  out  of  the  book 
of  historv,  and  particularly  should  we  view 
with  the"  utmost  seriousness  that  history  as 
it,  was  so  painfully  written  in  blood  a  little 
nver  a  decade  ago  in  the  same  p.irt  of  the 
world  where  our  own  fighting  men  are  today 
shedding  their  precious  blood,  for  it  is  in- 
delibly written  upon  those  pages  that  Prance 
showed  the  most  complete  indifference  to- 
ward her  army.  Even  In  the  face  of  the  in- 
rampetence  of  the  French  high  command, 
but  lor  the  monstrous  indifference  of  a  na- 
tion the  French  effort  in  Indo-Chlna  might 
have  ended  a  victory,  rather  than  deleat.  At 
the  bottom  of  It  all  there  was  faith,  the  will 
of  a  people,  or  its  decline 


MIAMI  .^REA  RECOGNIZED  IN  FORE- 
FRONT OF  AVIATION  ACTIVITY 
IN  THE  UNITED  .STATES  BY 
HON  ROBERT  MURPHY.  VICE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  CIVIL  AERONAU- 
TICS BOARD 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miami  area-.>  position  in  the  forefront 
of  aviation  activity  in  the  United  States 
was  recognized  in  a  recent  address  by 
Hon,  Robert  T.  Murpliy,  vice  chairman 
01  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  before 
the  National  Airlines  Management  Club 
in  Miami  on  May  2.  1968.  Vice  Chairman 
Murphy  noted  Miami  International  Air- 
port's ranking  as  one  of  the  busiest  air- 
line airports  in  the  country  and  nearby 
Opa  Locka  Airport  as  one  of  the  busiest 
ueneral  aviation  airports  in  the  country. 
Citing  a  recent  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration study  of  the  increased  pas- 
.senger  handling  terminal  area  facilities 
required  to  accommodate  the  19  million 
passengers  expected  m  the  area  by  1980. 
Mr.  Murphy  traced  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  developing  the  na- 
tional airports  system  and  commented 
on  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  fund- 
ing present  airport  requirements  if 
strangulation  of  these  vital  arteries  of 
commerce  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
With  the  expected  increase  in  passenger 
and  cargo  traffic  in  new  larger  and  faster 
aircraft,  it  is  clear  that  major  improve- 
ments m  the  ground  facilities  at  major 
hub  airports  is  required.  In  this  con- 
nection. Mr.  Murphy  complimented  the 
Dade  County  Port  Commissioners  on 
their  vision  and  foresight  in  planning 
airport  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

Vice  Chairman  Murphy's  remarks  in 
this  regard  are  certainly  topical.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Mur- 
phy, Vice  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Before  the  National  Airlines 
Management  Club,  Miami.  Fla.,  May  2, 
1968 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  the  National 
Airlines  Management  Club  dinner  meeting 
this  evening.  I  might  add  that  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  visit  this  State  which,  according 
to  recent  ads  which  we  have  been  reading,  has 
been  transformed  into  an  airline.  Seriously, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  that  Madi- 
son Avenue  author's  allegation  since  there  is 
no  other  state  In  the  Union  which  owes  so 
much  of  Its  burgeoning  growth  and  develop- 
ment to  the  availability  of  adequate  air 
transportation  as  -this  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida—and the  substantial  contribution  of  Na- 
tional Airlines  to  that  growth  is  a  matter 
of  historic  fact  in  which  you  can  take  jus- 
tifiable pride, 

I  always  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
and  talking  with  men  and  women  associated 
with  the  aviation  industry  and  I  generally 
find  that  I  learn  much  more  from  these  con- 
tacts than  I  can  possibly  impart.  This  group, 
I  understand,  encompasses  employees  repre- 
senting all  levels  of  your  alrllnt's  functions 
from  ticketing  and  reservations,  gruund  han- 
dling,  dispatch,   etc.,   to  planning  and   pro- 
gramming. No  matter  what  our  association 
with  this  Industry  may  be,  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  share  a  sense  of  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion  m   the  great  advances  which   aviation 
has  made  to  date  and   the  significant  con- 
tributions it  h;is  made   to  the  economy  of 
this  country,  not  only  in  terms  of  trade  and 
commerce   t)ut   also   to   the   great   American 
principle    of    the    "pursuit    of    happiness," 
WhUe    the   sociologists   emphasize    the    fact 
that  we  are  living  In  the  cybernetic  age  with 
computers  and  black  boxes  taking  over  more 
and  more  of  our  work,  we  must  never  lose 
the  sense  of  our  personal  value  and  the  im- 
portance of  our  individual   contribution   to 
the  dynamic  industry  with  which  we  are  for- 
tunate   to    be    associated.    This    is    a    public 
service  business  and  much  is  demanded  and 
much  is  expected  of  us.  In  addition  to  all 
the  specialized  skills  which  you  are  required 
to  bring  to  your  everyday  work,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  have   a  genuine   concern  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  your   customers   and 
to   exercise   an   unfailing   sense   of   cotutesy 
and   interest  in   all   yotir   personal   contacts 
with  them.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  allur- 
ing advertising  can  go  right  down  the  drain  if 
reservation  or  cotmter  personnel  or  flight  at- 
tendants,   for    example,    do    not    constantlv 
practice  these  virtues  at  all  times.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is,  however,  that  this  is  visually 
the  case  with  the  result  that  air  travel  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  pleasurable  ex- 
perience for  almost  all  the  tisers  of  air  trans- 
portation. In   my  Judgment,  no  other  class 
of  common  carriers  extends  such  uncommon 
courtesy  to  the  common  passenger  as  do  our 
airlines. 

Naturally,  I  am  expected  to  treat  of  serious 
and  grave  problems  on  these  excursions  from 
Washington — as  if  you  did  not  have  enough 
to  worry  about  already.  But  I  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  briefly  this  eve- 
ning some  of  those  which  confront  us  as  we 
look  down  the  road  to  the  great  changes  and 
tremendotis  traffic  growxh  which  will  be 
upon  us  in  the  70's.  I  need  not  emphasize 
that  here  in  Miami  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  traffic  centers  In 
the  world.  Miami  International  Airport  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  largest  hubs  in  the 
country  and  Opa  Locka  Is  one  of  the  busiest 
general  aviation  airports  In  the  nation 

FAA  has  made  a  recent  study  of  future 
airport  requirements  In  the  Miami  area 
which  is  expected  to  account  for  nearly  19 


million  passengers  In  1080.  To  meet  tills  lore- 
casted  growth,  FAA  estimates  that  total  air 
earner  terminal  space  in  the  Miami  area 
must  increase  five  times.  Apron  space  for  air 
carrier  passenger  aircraft  must  increase  four- 
fold. Four  times  the  present  cargo  building 
space  and  six  times  existing  cargo  apron 
space  must  be  provided.  These  figures  give 
some  sense  of  the  dimension  of  the  problem 
confronting  air  transportation,  not  only 
here,  but  also  at  other  major  hub  airports 
tliroughout  the  country.  If  the  expeditious 
movement  of  people  and  goods  at  such  an 
accelerated  rate  is  to  be  accommodated  we 
must  begin  now  to  do  the  necessary  plan- 
ning and  to  take  the  needed  action  to  see 
that  it  Ls  accomplished. 

Today  we  have  the  safest  and  most  effi- 
cient network  of  airports  in  liie  world  but  if 
traffic  continues  to  grow  at  anticipated  levels 
and  the  lu-w  iiid  infr  ..ircralt  now  on 
order  or  on  the  drawing  boards  are  Intro- 
duced into  service  within  the  next  lew  years, 
a  virtual  strangulation  of  these  vital  air 
arteries  of  transportation  could  occur,  par- 
ticularly at  major  hub  airports,  unless  action 
is  substituted  for  talk  before  too  long.  The 
Federal  Government  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  m  the  development  of  the  existing 
national  airport  system  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  Ba.slcally,  this  has  been  a 
grants-in-aid  program  principally  on  a  50- 
50  matching  fund  basis  limited  in  recent 
years  to  alrpori  items  directly  related  to 
safety  such  as  runway  and  taxlway  construc- 
tion, land  acquisition,  runway  lighting,  etc., 
but  excluding  terminal  buildings,  parking 
lots,  etc.  Under  this  program  over  2200  public 
airports  have  been  improved  or  developed 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Federal  con- 
tributions which  have  totaled  to  date  $1.2 
billion. 

Although  this  program  was  launched  In 
1946  with  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
Congress  and  the  responsible  Federal  .vgen- 
cles,  and  contemplated  ^md,  indeed,  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  $500  million  over 
a  period  of  seven  year.";,  the  hl.story  of  actual 
appropriations  was  very  disappointing.  Be- 
ginning in  1953  and  for  some  few  years 
thereafter  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  Federal  support  lor  airports  to 
very  inadequate  levels— indeed.  In  one  year 
there  were  actually  no  funds  .ippropriaiea 
This  trend  culminated  in  1959-1960  with  an 
official  position  by  the  administration  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  from  the  airport  aid  pro- 
gram entirely.  Tl\i&  shortsighted  and  Ill-ad- 
vised policy  was  quickly  corrected  in  1961 
prlnclpallv  through  the  zeal  and  efforts  of 
Senator  Mike  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, who  has  probably  done  more  for  the 
development  of  airports  in  this  country  than 
anv  other  single  man  In  Government.  Alr- 
IX)rt  aid  has  continued  on  the  grants-in-aid 
basis  up  to  the  present  time.  However,  the 
sums  presently  authorized  do  not  bear  a  real 
relationship  to  our  future  needs. 

.'Vn  indication  of  those  requirements  is 
found  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  program  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  .'Administration  which  is 
budgeted  to  provide  S70.2  million  of  match- 
ing funds  for  the  improvement  of  386  air- 
jxirts,  but  in  reaching  that  budget  figure  the 
FAA  had  to  process  778  requests  for  aid 
totaling  $339.3  million  It  Is  Important  to 
bear  In  mind  that  none  of  those  requests 
related  to  the  essential  and  desperately 
needed  terminal  area  facilities. 

Increasing  demands  ior  additional  airport 
development  clearly  demonstrate  the  desira- 
bility or  need  for  a  change  in  the  present 
airport  aid  program.  Some  experts  estimate 
a  need  for  an  additional  S.3  billion  invest- 
ment by  the  end  of  1973  and  an  .idditlonal 
S3  billion  by  the  tnd  of  1975— a  .^um  equ.iJ  to 
the  entire  expenditure  on  airport  develop- 
ment  during   this    century.   New    York   City 
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alone  estimates  it  will  require  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  la  the  next  10  years; 
Chicago  $600  million.  Los  Angeles  Is  planning 
a  %500  million  airport  expansion  prognan  and 
Dr-.Uas  and  Port  Worth  are  now  demonstrat- 
ing an  impressive  ability  to  work  together  on 
a  new  $250  million  airport — an  airport  that 
will  embrace  more  than  18.000  acres. 

We  can  clearly  foresee,  therefore,  that  vast 
improvements  in  the  system  will  be  required 
to  prevent  the  frustrations  of  future  airport 
congestion.  No  present  airport  is  adequately 
equipped  to  accept  the  process  the  deluge  of 
passeni^ers  th;it  will  debark  from  t*ie  Boeing 
747'9.  the  Lockh?ed  air  buses,  stretched  DC-B's 
or  the  commercial  version  of  the  C5-A's  in 
the  middle  70's  The  problem  is  not  Just  the 
technical  one  of  building  the  needed  facil- 
ities The  greater  problem  Is  funding  those 
required  improvements  While  airways  Im- 
provements ;ue  necessary,  we  ran  cope  with 
the  demands  of  the  next  four  years  in  the 
air:  however,  the  most  challenging  problem 
facing  the  Government  and  the  Indn.sTry  to- 
day is  that  of  ground  facilities  in  all  its 
muUlfaceted  ramiflcations 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  no  direct 
resF>onsibin(y  for  the  adequacy  of  airports. 
However,  oiir  Board  has  a  vit.il  interest  in 
the  problem  because  of  its  essential  relation- 
ship to  the  economics  and  s.ifety  of  the  air 
transportation  industry  which  the  Board  is 
charged  by  law  to  promote  and  regulate  As 
a  consequence,  we  are  giving  careful  atten- 
tion to  airport  matters  in  our  proceedings. 
For  example,  we  are  considering  improved 
direct  service  for  a  numt)er  of  cities.  su;h  as 
Milwaukee  and  Omaha,  which  would  bypass 
the  overcrowded  connecting  hubs  through 
which  .such  traffic  has  moved  in  the  past 
Improved  service  to  the  public  and  some 
lessening  of  traffic  congestion  may  result  from 
such  cases  We  are  also  looking  into  the  need 
for  new  .tuthorlzations  at  such  metropolitan 
area  reliever  airport*  as  Islip  and  White 
Plains  in  the  New  York  area.  Similar  i.=sues 
are  under  study  in  a  number  of  pending 
Board  cases.  Thus,  we  are  very  conscious  of 
the  present  airport  problem  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  take  such  affirmative  action  as  is  with- 
in our  Jurisdiction. 

.^s  you  probably  know,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Artatlon  Ad- 
ministration are  the  instruments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  which  are  entrusted  the 
whole  question  of  airports  as  well  as  airways. 
The  Federal  Aviation  .'Administration  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  this  area  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  and  lias  the  ability  to 
bring  to  bear  on  this  subject  a  tremendous 
background  of  experienced  know-how.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  problem  Is  not  solely  a  local 
one  but  rather  a  matter  of  national  respon- 
sibility to  provide  adequate  means  to  serve 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  State  and  local  authorities 
can  and  should  continue  to  perform  the 
major  part  of  the  job  of  constructing  and 
operating  airports  and  finding  the  ways  and 
means  to  do  much  of  the  financing.  However. 
there  must  continue  to  be  a  central  Federal 
responsibility  for  planning,  encouraging,  as- 
sisting and  insuring  the  development  of  an 
adequate  airport  system  to  meet  national 
requirements.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  of  air- 
ports .as  simply  local  assets.  They  do  not  Just 
benefit  the  airlines,  the  private  and  busi- 
ness pilots  and  the  air  travelers.  Rather  they 
vitally  affect  the  prosperity,  well-being  and 
security  of  our  whole  national  economy.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  play  an  indispensable  role 
in  national  defense  and  are  continually 
available  to  the  military  In  times  of  national 
emergency.  They  axe  indivisible  from  the 
whole  concept  of  air  safety  which  takes  on 
added  Importance  as  we  move  to  larger  air- 
craft carrying  passenger  loads  In  the  range 
of  300-500  persons  an  aircraft. 


Recognizing  the  importance  and  critical 
need  for  prompt  action.  Senator  Monroney  in 
August  of  last  yenr  initiated  hearings  before 
the  Senate  .'\viation  Subccmmittee  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  needs,  problems  and 
means  necessary  to  insure  the  continued 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  national  air- 
port system  He  issued  an  interim  report  in 
J.inuiiry  of  this  year  which  reviewed  the 
problem  in  depth,  isolated  the  factors  in- 
volved and  analyzed  the  extremely  complex 
problem  to  which  I  have  previou.sly  alluded— 
namely  that  of  funding  the  vast  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  required  to  modernize  our 
airport  facilitie.s  The  Committee  has  request- 
ed the  executive  branch  to  submit  a  plan 
for  continued  a.ssistance  to  local  communi- 
ties and  for  funding  the  Federal  share  irom 
user  charges  of  a  variable  nature.  .A  great 
deal  of  hard  work  has  been  devoted  to  this 
project  on  an  accelerated  basis  and  proposed 
legislation  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
very  shortly.  Thereafter  it  is  expected  that 
the  Congress  will  resume  Us  examination  oi 
this  subject  with  a  view  toward  providing  a 
sound  program  (or  continued  Federal  assist- 
ance on  a  meaningful  basis 

From  all  that  I  have  seen  through  personal 
visitations  and  all  that  1  have  studied  in 
recent  months  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  air  transport  industry  as  such  is  posi- 
tioning itself  to  cope  witli  the  traffic  prob- 
lems of  the  1970's  I  doubt  that  any  other 
single  industry  in  .America  has  devoted  more 
time  and  attention  to  sound  advance  plan- 
ning on  a  systems  basis  .is  has  the  aviation 
industry.  Today  it  stands  healthy  and  strong, 
ready  to  meet  these  new  challenges.  In  1967 
it  attained  new  all-time  peaks  of  achieve- 
ment in  practically  every  aspect  of  its  op- 
erations 

For  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1967  the 
route  carriers  flew  over  132  million  passengers 
for  a  total  of  almost  100  billion  passenger- 
miles.  The  industry  carried  almost  four  bil- 
lion ton-miles  of  freight  and  express  and  well 
over  one  billion  ton-miles  ol  mail.  Moreover, 
total  investment  topped  the  S6  billion  mark 
for  the  rtrst  time  and  over-all  opyeratlng  rev- 
enues reached  a  record  level  of  practically 
S7  billion. 

Although  over-all  transportation  is  domi- 
nated by  automobile  travel  in  the  passen- 
ger field  and  by  truck,  rail,  and  water  in 
the  cargo  field,  it  Is  slgniflcant  that  air 
transport  continued  to  grow  at  a  markedly 
higher  rate  than  any  other  transport  mode 
in  both  the  passenger  and  cargo  .sectors.  The 
vigorous  growth  in  passenger  traffic  is  con- 
tinuing this  year.  Latest  figures  Indicate 
that  passenger  traffic  carried  by  the  domes- 
tic scheduled  airlines  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968  increased  16.3  percent  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1967. 

In  terms  of  equipment  to  accommodate 
the  substantial  flows  of  new  business  the 
U.S.  certificated  air  transport  industry,  com- 
prising both  the  scheduled  and  supplemen- 
tal carriers,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  capacity 
and  Its  capital  investment.  During  1967  the 
Industry  acquired  433  turbine-powered  air- 
craft and  retired  185  old  aircraft,  most  of 
which  v/ere  smaller,  slower  piston-powered 
units.  As  a  result  of  this  net  addition  of 
248  aircraft,  the  number  of  aircraft  in  the 
airlines'  fleet  at  the  end  of  1967  totaled 
2^21. 

As  of  December  31.  1967.  the  carriers  had 
a  total  of  687  aircraft  of  various  types  on 
firm  order,  including  129  aircraft  which  can 
be  used  in  all-cargo  service.  Continued  fu- 
ture emphasis  on  developing  short-haul  air 
transportation  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
422  of  the  aircraft  on  order,  or  61  percent 
of  the  total,  are  two-  and  three-engine 
turbofans  and  two-engine  turboprops.  For 
their  long-haul  passenger  and  cargo  opera- 
tions,   the    U.S.    carriers    have    ordered    265 


four-engine  jets.  Including  89  B-747  Juml» 
jets.  The  latter  are  scheduled  for  first  deliv- 
ery In  late  1969.  In  addition,  as  of  December 
31.  1967.  the  U.S.  carriers  have  reserved  de- 
livery positions  for  64  U.S.  SST's  and  38 
Concorde  supersonic  aircraft. 

In  recent  weeks,  of  course,  we  have  liad 
the  beginning  of  substantial  orders  by  some 
of  our  larger  carriers  for  Douglas  and  Lock- 
heed versions  of  the  air  bus.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  lag  or  gap  between  planning  and  action 
In  this  area.  Insofar,  then,  as  line-haul  op- 
erations are  concerned  we  are  ready.  Our 
greatest  problem,  as  I  have  stated,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  area  of  ground  facilities, 
particularly  at  those  22  or  more  major  hub 
alrpK>rts  which  account  for  two-thirds  of  all 
passenger  traffic  in  this  country. 

But  the  whole  system  cannot  function  erti- 
clently  or  safely  without  the  continued  .su- 
perior service  of  the  280.000  airline  employees 
who  are  dally  called  upon  to  maintain  tli^ 
high  standards  which  have  made  our  air 
transportation  industry  the  envy  of  all  the 
world  New  employees  .  re  being  added  at  .i 
rapid  pace  and  last  year  some  35.000  men 
and  women  were  added  to  the  Industry  pay- 
roll Employment  today  Is  double  the  figure 
of  10  years  ago  and  tills  continued  growth 
can  be  expected  in  the  year  ahead. 

On  the  frequent  occasions  when  I  have 
been  privileged  to  visit  with  airline  people 
to  waik  ihroxigh  the  maintenance  and  over- 
haul shops,  to  poke  through  the  reservation.s 
systems,  to  chat  with  management  peoplr 
behind  their  desks  or  around  the  board  room 
table.  I  have  never  failed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  extra  something  which  .ill 
seem  to  liring  to  bear  on  their  individual 
tasks.  Your  personal  contributions  to  the 
success  and  standing  of  this  Industry  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  no  other  industry  with  higher  stand- 
ards of  safety,  efficiency  and  courtesy  than 
those  which  presently  exist  in  aviation  Yet 
during  the  next  few  years  as  we  all  suffer  our 
way  through  the  problems  of  growth  and 
changing  technology  we  must  exert  even 
greater  efforts  to  maintain  the  excellence  oi 
the  product  for  sale  to  the  traveler  and  to 
the  shipper.  As  air  transportation  becomes 
more  and  more  of  a  routine  part  of  the 
business  and  pleasure  regime  of  the  total 
population  it  is  obvious  that  an  improved 
.service  will  redound  to  the  financial  better- 
ment of  the  carriers. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  so  many  times  before — namelv. 
that  this  country  today  has  the  finest  air 
transportation  system  in  the  world.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  improve  upon  it  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  economic  health 
and  vigor  of  all  its  components.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  are  really  problems 
arising  from  our  past  prosperity,  success  and 
growth. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  plan  ahead  and 
be  ready  for  the  technological  developments 
of  the  next  few  years.  Our  air  carrier  indus- 
try as  well  as  all  state  and  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  air  transportation  have  his- 
torically demonstrated  great  ingenuity  and 
ability  in  coping  with  the  problems  of  this 
truly  dynamic  transportation  medium.  I  have 
an  abiding  optimism  that  continued  coopera- 
tive efforts  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  vears 
ahead. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  briefing  by  the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  and  from  ali 
that  I  have  seen  and  learned  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  compliment  for  their 
vision  and  foresight  in  executing  sound  plans 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tremendous  traffic 
growth  that  will  occur  here  There  are  no 
local  authorities  in  any  other  area  of  this 
country  who  are  further  ahead  with  such 
advance  planning.  Likewise,  the  impressive 
plans  of  National  .■\lrlines  for  facilities  ex- 
pansion  here    at    Miami    International    Air- 
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port   are  indicative  of   the  highest  type  of 
industry  response  to  the  public  needs. 

Once  again  I  want  to  sincerely  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  participate  with  you  In 
ihis  dinner  meeting.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CITES  EF- 
FORTS OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
IN  URGING  ADOPTION  OF  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  "NA- 
TIONAL EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK" -PRAISES  NA- 
TION'S EMPLOYERS  WHO  HAVE 
BEEN  HIRING  OLDER  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  recently  introduced,  with  the  cospon- 
i~orship  of  12  other  Senators,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  158.  This  resolution 
would  authorize  the  de.signation  of  the 
fust  full  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

.\s  I  stated  when  introducing  the  reso- 
.ution.  the  American  Legion  has  set  aside 
•his  same  week  to  emphasize  the  merits 


$!ata 


Cited  for  emplovnent  nl  the 
handicappert 


of  employing  older  workers.  Additionally, 
the  Legion  has  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing uf>on  Congress  to  pass  a  measure 
similar  to  my  proposal.  They  share  the 
belief  that  the  full  strength  and  prestige 
of  the  Nation  may  be  mustered  in  sup- 
port of  this  annual  observance. 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of 
action  by  Congress  in  support  of  an  an- 
nual  observance,   the   American  Legion 
has  not  waited  for  Congress  to  act  but 
has  proceeded  on  its  own  to  observe  a 
"National    Employ    the    Older    Worker 
Week."   An   example   of   this  organiza- 
tion's activities  to  encourage  and  recog- 
nize the  employment  of  older  workers  is 
its  awarding  of  citations  to  employers 
throughout  the  Nation  who  have  been 
outstanding  in  the  hiring  of  older  and 
handicapped  workers.  In  the  March  1968 
issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
there  i.s  an  announcement  that  61  em- 
ployers have  received  American  Legion 
citations  for  good   employment  practices 
during   1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    this    article    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Cited  for  emplovmeni  ol 
oUMr  v/orke'S 


-laoama None  .   <i--o:. 

iisska -     Alaska  Lumber  4  Pulp  Co..  Sitka  ..  . 

Arizona.- None  .   ■  ^-  -  -    ,     • 

Arkansas  ..  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Norttiwest  Ar- 

kansas Poultry  Products  Division 
Rogers 

Calilornia  AmpexCorp  ,  Redwood  City 

Colorado  .-  Western  CmeService, Inc. .Denver  . 

fonnecticut  Herstiey     Metal     Products     Corp., 

Ansonia. 

Delaware None 

Dstrict  of  Columbia do 

fiorida ;,  ■  i°  ■;,■...-■ 

Georgia  The  Browning  Co..  Atlanta  

Hawaii  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii.  Hono- 

lulu. 

Iilaho None.      -   -     ■    ■       -   ----    „   -- 

Illinois Principal      Manufacturing      Corp.. 

Broadview 

Indiana None ....  .   ... 

l3v,a  Glenwood    State    Hospital    School. 

Glenwood. 

Kansas None -.--- --.-- 

Kentucky Independent     Box     Makers,     Inc, 

Louisville. 

Louisiana None 


Dunnavanl's,  Inc  .  Huntsville 
U.S.  Smelting.  Rehning  &  Mining 

Co  .  Fairbanks. 
None 
Fo«  Manulactunng  Co..  Fort  Smith. 


None. 

House  ol  Gregory,  Broomtield 

Cheney  Bros..  Inc.,  Il/lanchester. 


f.iaine Portland  Lithograph  Co.,  Portland.... 

Maryland .  ..None.      .  -----   -.---     - 

'.'assachusetts Wallace  f^lanufacturing  Co.,  Spring- 
field. 

Michigan. Davis  Laboratory.  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids 

f.iinnesota None 

Mississippi do - 

Missouri do . —      .............. 

r'onlana  Tvpewriter  Supply  Co..  Kahsppll-... 

i.e&raska". G  &  G  Manutaciunng  Co.,  Omaha... 


None. 
Do. 
Do. 

Spalding  Knitting  Mills.  Griffin 
Department  of  Personnel  Services, 

State  of  Hawaii. 
None. 
Do 

George  Koch  Sons,  Inc.,  Evansvlle 
Younker-Martm's  Department 

store.  Sioux  City. 
,  None. 
Southern    Veneer    Manulactunng 

Co..  Louisville, 
1    American     Metal.     Inc.,     New 
Orleans.     2    Lockheed    Aircralt 
Service.  Lake  Charles. 
.  None. 
C  J.  Korvtte.  I'-c.  Rockville. 
Duplicon  Co.,  Westboro. 

.  None. 

.  Fingerhut  Manufacturing.  Mora. 
.  None. 
Do. 

Boutelle  Molor  Co.,  Miles  City. 

Orthopedic  Hospital,  Lincoln. 


State 

Cried  fnr  employment  of  the 

handicapped 

Nevads 

None.    .. 

New  Hampshire 

do 

New  Jersey 

[l»clro-Mini3tu(es      Corp.      Soutt 

H.ickensack. 

New  Mexico... 

Bureau  nl  Reclamation.  IlavajO  In 

■iian  iirigation  proicci.  Fuming 

Ion. 

New  York   . 

None 

Uorth  Carolina.   . 

.do 

North  Dakota..  . 

.     ...do -.     . 

Ohio     

.  Larsan  Manulacturing  Co.,  Newark 

Legion  Honored  61  Employers  During  1967 
FOR  Hiring  Handicapped  and  Older  Workers 
Sixty-one  employers  around  the  nation  re- 
ceived  Nafl   American   Legion   citations  for 
good  employment  practices  during  1967. 

Twenty-nine  were  cited  for  their  practices 
In  hiring  the  handicapped,  and  32  for  their 
practices  In  hiring  older  workers.  Colnciden- 
tally,  Gl  firms  were  also  honored  In  1965  and 
again  In  1966. 

National  awards  are  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  State  or  other  Department 
organization  of  The  American  Legion  which 
nominates  employers  each  year  for  the  Na- 
tional Hlrlng-The-Handlcapped  Award  and 
the  National  Older-Worker  Citation. 

Awiird.s  are  made  by  the  Legion's  Nafl  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  whose  intimacy  with  the 
Job  problems  of  handicapped  and  older  vet- 
erans stimulated  the  granting  of  the  annual 
citations. 

Handicapped  awards  are  usually  made  in 
connection  with  annual  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week  (first  full  week  In  October), 
and  represent  part  of  the  Legion's  participa- 
tion in  the  programs  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
Older  worker  awards  are  usually  made  In 
conjunction  with  the  Legion's  Hire  the  Older 
Worker  Week  (flrst  full  week  In  Mavi  Among 
those  receiving  awards  in  1967  were  com- 
mercial tirms.  government  agencies,  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Below  Is  a  list  of  all 
employers  receiving  National  Legion  awards 
lor  1967. 


Cited  lor  employment  ol 
older  workers 


Oklahoma North  American  Aviation.  Inc..  Tulsa. 

Oregon Bonneville    Power    Administration. 

Portland. 

Pennsylvania Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Catalog  Di- 
vision. Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island Providence  Post  Office.  Providence 

South  Carolina None ....... 

South  Dakota  .   Stampers  Black  Hills  Gold  &  Jewelry 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Rapid  City. 

Tennessee None 

Texas  1-  R  G.  LeTourneau.  Inc..  Longview. 

2.  Lubbock    Manufacturing    Co.. 

Lubbock. 
Utah None 


Vermont       1.  Essex  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Essex 

Junction.  2.  Beecher  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Beecher  Falls 

Virginia None 

Washington do -■■■■- 

West  Virginia Shenandoah    Downs    Race    Track, 

Charles  Town. 

Wisconsin Helwig  Carbon  Products.  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Wyoming None 


None 

Do. 
Aitolier  Corp..  Gailield 

Santa  Fe  Builders.  |mc    Santa  Fe. 


Manpower,  l-c  ,  New  York 
B.'icon  Manulaclurnig  Co    Swan- 

[lanta. 
None 
McOowell-Weilman  E  igi'ieermg  Co., 

Clevelanr' 
Montgomery  Ward,  Oklahoma  City 
Jones   PelMiishing    Klamath   Falls. 

McGraw-Edisoii  Co.  Cannonsburg. 

Wardwell    Braiding    l^achin»    Co. 

Central  Falls 
None 
Geo.  A  Hormel  &  Co .  Mitchell. 

.  None 

1  Southwest  Wheel  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Dallas.  2  liy.ielec- 
Iron  Corp..  Pasadena 

Zion  Cooperative  Mercantile  In- 
slitution,  Ogden 

Mr  Oou?.las  Burt,  Waterville. 


None. 
Do. 
Do. 

National    Presto 

Claire. 
None. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  JUAN  TRIPPE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
mixed  emotions  I  have  read  of  the  re- 
tirement of  Juan  Terry  Trippe  as  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pan 
-\merican  World  Airways.  It  was  41  years 
ago.  in  the  State  of  Florida,  when  Pan 
.American  Airways,  the  dream  of  Juan 
Trippe  for  several  prior  years,  became  an 
actuality.  On  a  clear  October  day  in  1927. 
the  first  Pan  American  iri-motor  flew  90 
miles  from  Key  West  to  Havana,  and  a 
great  institution  was  born. 

We  in  Florida  who  have  seen  Pan 
American  grow  and  prosper  and  who 
CXIV 806 — Part  10 


have  watched  it  spread  American  good 
will  all  over  the  world  find  it  incredible 
that  Pan  Am  is  actually  41  years  old  and 
that  Juan  Trippe  is  actually  stepping 
down. 

That  the  airline  will  continue  to  pros- 
per and  grow  is  a  certainty.  Harold  E. 
Gray,  who  has  moved  from  president  of 
Pan  Am  to  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, and  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  who  is  Pan 
Ams  new  president,  are  brilliant,  skilled, 
and  well-trained  executives,  Mr.  Gray 
was  one  of  the  first  pilots  contracted  by 
Pan  Am  and  has  been  with  the  organiza- 
tion 39  years:  Mr.  Halaby  joined  the 
company  not  quite  3  years  ago  after  an 


outstanding  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
aviation  wealth  as  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

But  many  nostalgic  strings  still  re- 
main attached  to  the  departure  from 
the  active  scene  of  Juan  Trippe.  For 
those  of  us  who  would  be  saddened  by 
such  a  development,  let  me  give  hasty 
reassurance,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Trippe  will  still  be  with  us  for  an  in- 
definite period,  giving  of  his  advice  and 
his  tremendous  store  of  knowledge.  He 
has  agreed  to  remain  with  Pan  Am  as 
a  director  and  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Pjst 
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on  May  9  published  a  warm  and  com- 
mendable editorial  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Trippe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Juan  Trippe  Steps  Down  I 

.\n  era  ended  this  week  when  Juan  Trippe 
stepped  down  as  the  boss  of  Pan  .American 
World  Airways.  He  was  the  last  to  >leld  power 
of  that  remarkable  group  of  men  who  grasped 
the  potential  of  the  airplane  more  than 
40  years  ago  and  spent  their  lives  seeing  it 
was  realized.  In  many  ways,  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  that  group  which  Included 
the  better-known  Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

Mr.  Trippe  built  Pan-Am  irom  a  90-mile 
air  link  between  Key  West  and  Hav"»na  fo 
a  billion  dollar  corporation.  His  firsts  in  the 
aviation  industry  are  legion.  He  won  the  first 
international  air  mail  contract  over  that 
Gulf  of  Mexico  link.  He  pioneered  the  use 
of  the  Plying  Clippers.  He  opened  up  air 
transportation    in   Latin   America   and    Asia 

It  is  vronh  recalling  that  25  years  ago  Mr. 
Trippe  toW  a  New  York  audience  that  air 
transport  could  either  become  a  luxury  serv- 
ice only  the  rich  could  afford  or  a  service 
that  all  could  afford.  He  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  industry's  choice  of  the  l.uter 
course. 


EDITORS  HIT  LOBBY.  REJECT 
WEAK  GUN  LAW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
issue  of  this  debate  on  firearms  controls, 
title  IV  of  S.  917.  is  not  the  need  for  fire- 
arms controls,  but  how  strong  and  work- 
able and  effective  and  inclusive  those 
controls  should  be. 

There  seems  general  agreement  that 
the  existing  firearms  laws  do  not  work. 
Under  them,  the  Nation  has  become  an 
ai-med  camp.  There  are  guns  everj'where. 
Criminals,  juveniles,  the  demented,  the 
aged,  and  the  blind  have  free  access  to 
them. 

The  sale  of  guns,  mail  order  and  across 
'he  counter,  has  taken  on  a  carnival 
atmosphere. 

Antitank  guns  are  advertised  for  use 
against  bears,  cars,  and  trucks.  A  bunch 
of  criminals  took  the  dealer  at  his  word, 
bought  one.  and  blew  open  a  Brink's  safe 
in  upstate  New  York.  Teenagers  in  New 
Jersey  used  one  to  blow  apart  farm 
buildings. 

Under  the  headline,  'Long  Hot  Sum- 
mer Special"  is  advertised  a  .45-caliber, 
30-shot  semiautomatic  i-ifle — a  copy  of  a 
machinegun — along  with  "riot  guns"  and 
other  semiautomatic  rifles: 

Browning  Belglque  Auto,  Caliber  .32  rim- 
less smokeless  One  of  these  guns  .  was 
corned  by  Mussolini  and  also  by  Heindrich 
Hlmmler  as  well  as  other  WWII  notables. 

The  rare  'Baby  Nagent."  Fanatic  Russian 
Secret  Police  agents  used  these  rare  revol- 
vers to  terrify  .ind  kill  enemies  of  the  State. 
These  tools  could  tell  many  a  bloody  tale 
when  being  used  during  the  purges  of  the 
1930's.  Gims  have  original  Bolshevick 
markings. 

The  mail-order  gun  dealers  have  been 
doing  this  sort  of  advertising  for  years. 
Even  in  the  face  of  stronger  Federal 
:egulation,  which  they  fear  and  which 
they  have  been  fighting,  the  advertising 
has  improved  only  slightly. 

The  market  is  still  glutted  with  ads 


for  foreign  militan"-  surplus  weapons. 
America  is  the  world  s  dumping  ground 
for  used  guns. 

The  current  edition  of  the  National 
Rifle  Associations  American  Rifleman. 
May  1968,  carries  a  two-color,  full  page 
advertisement  inside  the  back  cover  of- 
fering for  sale  a  total  of  10  foi-eign-made, 
military-type  pistols  and  eight  foreign 
military  rifles  out  of  a  total  of  20  fire- 
arms offered  in  the  advertisement.  The 
same  advertisement  lists  for  sale  at 
"bargain  prices"  25  different  types  of 
"fine  issue  military  rifle  cartridges"  and 
22  of  these  items  are  for  foreign-made 
rifles,  mostly  military. 

The  counti-y  is  rebelling  at  this  sort 
of  thing.  Public  opinion  polls  show  that. 
The  mood  of  the  country-  is  for  a  strong 
law  and  effective  law,  one  that  would 
keep  gims  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  should  not  have  them. 

Title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  my 
firearms  amendment,  does  not  provide 
for  strong  regulation  over  shotguns  and 
rifles.  These  provisions  were  eliminated 
from  the  title  in  committee. 

Again,  this  action  went  against  the 
public  mood.  Editorial  response  from 
across  the  Nation,  large  papers  and 
.small,  demanded  that  rifles  and  shotguns 
be  included  in  the  law. 

The  public  knows  that  when  a  criminal 
uses  a  shotgim  or  rifle  to  shoot  you  to 
death,  you  arc  just  as  dead  as  if  he  used 
a  pistol  or  revolver. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  small  sample 
of  what  the  public  thinks  about  rifles 
and  shotgims  not  being  included  in  title 
IV. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorial  excerpts  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Little    Rock     (Ark.)     Arkansas 
Gazette.  Apr.  26.   1968 1 

Prospects  for  a  Gvn  Control  Law 

The  nature  of  the  uphill  battle  to  enact  an 
effective  federal  gun  control  bill  was  indi- 
cated by  the  narrow  9-io-7  margin  by  which 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  finally  has 
voted  to  clear  the  administration's  omnibus 
anti-crime  bill  for  floor  debate  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  gun  control  issue  cannot 
be  isolated  as  a  clear-cut  conservative  v.  lib- 
eral issue  in  quite  the  way  that  the  wiretap 
issue  and  proposed  rebukes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  isolated  is  perhaps  the  subtlest 
tribute  of  all  to  the  pressures  exerted  down 
through  the  years  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  other  components  of  the  gun 
lobby,  which,  by  common  consent  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
abrasive  and  persistent  of  any  lobby  oper- 
ating on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  bill  now  approved  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee — the  principal  feature  of 
which  would  ban  the  uncontrolled  mall- 
order  sale  of  handguns — goes  little  beyond 
the  original  gun-control  bill  introduced  al- 
most five  years  ago  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  reintroduced  each 
succeeding  year  with  the  same  unavailing 
results.  Senator  Dodd  has  promised  to  lead 
the  floor  fight  for  Inclusion  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  in  the  ban  on  mail-order  sales,  a 
goal  that  he  first  set  out  upon  in  the  days 
following  the  assassination  of  President-John 
P.  Kennedy  with  a  mall-order  rifle  in  No- 
vember, 1963,  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  he  gets  this  time,  for  we  know  only 
too  well  how  far  he  didn't  get  the  first  time. 


It  will  be  Interesting,  for  that  matter,  to 
see  how  far  even  the  i.rst  step  toward  con- 
trolling handgun  sales  will  get  through  the 
ohiuscating  haze  -of  floor  debate  and.  if  it 
gets  that  far.  in  conference  committee  The 
gun  lobby,  we  can  be  sure,  will  be  bii'^y 
By  complete  coincidence,  an  article  by  Rich- 
ard Harris  appearing  in  the  April  13  ;»*ue 
of  The  New  Yorker  provides  an  ,idn-.:r.ibe 
run-down  on  the  machinations  of  tl;?  gim 
lobby  during  the  30  years  since  Congress  lir-t 
mo\ed  to  curb  the  unrestrained  sale  .iiu) 
transportation  of  guns  of  all  sizes.  The  New 
Yorker  piece  tells  us  all  that  we  need  i 
know  about  the  gun  lobby  and  possibly  ;< 
little  more  that  we.  at  least,  would  hu\f 
liked  to  know  about  the  Congress's  suscepti- 
bility to  the  most  blatant  and  unprincinlfcl 
of  pressure  techniques. 

[From  the  Providence  I R  1. 1  Journal   A;)!    .i 
19681 

The  proposals  sent  to  the  Senate  I'.oor  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  could  havi  uone 
farther,  particularly  in  respect  to  maii  order 
shipments  of  rifles.  .  .  . 

The  bill's  failure  to  include  mail  .,rc!cr 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  the  ban  on  interst.iie 
mail  order  sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers  :s 
regrettable.  The  mentally  incompetent  it 
emotionally  unbalanced  can  do  as  much 
harm  with  a  mail  order  rifle  as  with  a  pistol. 

'From  the  Houston   iTex.)    Chronicle. 
Apr.  26.   19681 

RECrLATION    OF    GU.N    SALES    NEEiJEr, 

The  day  after  a  sniper's  bullet  killed  M.ir::i 
Luther  King,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee approved  a  watered-down  gun-control 
amendment  to  the  administration's  .mti- 
crime  bill.  It  was,,  the  first  time  since  19^H 
that  firearms  legislation  had  been  approved 
by  a  Congressional  committee.  The  measure 
was  reconsidered  tiiis  week  and  again  wa.- 
approved  by  a  9  to  7  margin.  Unfortunately, 
rifles  and  shotguns  were  excluded  from  its 
most  important  provisions  .  .  . 

The  Senate  not  only  should  approve  this 
measure,  it  also  should  put  rifles  and  shot- 
guns back  under  the  bill's  provisions  as  tr.e 
bii:  originally  was  written. 

iProm  the  Trenton,  N.J..  Trentonian. 
Apr.  27.   1968] 

Gun  Sale  Restrictions  Not  Stringent 
Enough 

.  .  The  interstate  ban  on  mai:  order 
sales — one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  irra- 
tional forms  of  business  in  the  United  States 
today — applies  only  to  handguns. 

The  over-the-counter  ban  also  applies  to 
handguns  only,  which  makes  it  extremely 
easy  for  residents  of  states  such  New  Jersey. 
which  require  licenses  to  buy  firearms,  to  skip 
to  neighboring  states  to  buy  their  weapons. 

Hopefully,  when  the  bill  gets  to  the  f.oor 
cf  the  Senate,  it  will  be  amended  to  include 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  these  two  key  areas. 

[From     the      Milwaukee      (Wis.)      Journal. 

Apr.  19,  1968] 
Weak  Gvn  Control  Plan  Inches  Alono 
IN  Congress 
I  Title  IV).  It  would  prohibit  interstate 
shipment  of  handguns  i  pistols)  to  individ- 
uals, and  over  the  counter  sale  of  handguns, 
to  individtials  who  don't  live  in  the  firearm 
dealer's  state.  The  unseen  interstate  flow  of 
mail  order  rifles  and  other  flrearms  would 
continue    without   check. 

iFrom  the  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 
Apr.  26,  1968) 
The  Senate  next  week  will  debate  a  gun 
control  bill  that  in  reality  is  only  a  sop,  not 
a  solution,  to  one  of  America's  most  press- 
ing problems.  It  is  a  sop  because,  while  it 
would  cover  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  bill 
would  not  regulate  the  mail-order  sale  of 
shctgiuis  and  rifles. 
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■  From  the  Huntsville  <Ala.)  Times,  Apr.  22. 
''  1968) 

THE  Diluted  Gun  Bill 
This  tactic  points  up  the  potential  of  the 
wateed  clown  bill.  Once  outside  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  onto 
?he  exposed  floor  of  the  Senate^  the  measure 
could  be  amended  to  cover  rifles  and  shot- 
guns.   

IFrom  the  New  York  Post,  May  3.  19681 
THE  Loaded  Gun   Control  Bill 

Redrafting  the  limited  gun  control  provi- 
sionT  promises   to  occupy   most   of   the 

senate's  time:  the  basic  requirement  is  a 
ban    on    the   mail-order   shipment   of    rifles 

""^l^e'ls^ueT  despite  a  scurrUous  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  by  ^'J^^^^ational  Rifle 
\s.sn  are  not  really  complicated  .  .  .  Effec- 
tive gun  control  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
law  by  government  to  protect  public  order. 

IFrom  the  Atlanta  .Ga.)   Constitution. 
Apr.  23.  19681 
Escalation  on  the  Home  Front 
More  than  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  favor 
federal  gun  control  legislation.  Yet  gun  con- 
rof  bill  Which  have  been  studied  by  Con- 
gress for  years,  still  languish  in  committee^ 
tee  Harvey  Oswald   bought  the  rifle  that 
killed  President  Kennedy  from  a  mail  order 
1  ouse    There  are  clues  suggesting  the  gun 
t'nat  killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  also 
was  bought  through  the  malls.  Kven  mass- 
destruction    weapons    can    be    mail-ordered. 
This  traffic  also  must  be  stopped. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  American  pubhc 
wants  controls  placed  on  the  escalating  traffic 
in  firearms.  Whv  does  Congress  hesitate? 


IFrom  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Apr.  15,  1968) 

Delay  of  Law  Is  Real  Gun  Dancer 
The  onlv  dangerous  gun  act  Congress 
might  be  stampeded  into  is  another  year  of 
delav  in  doing  something  about  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  wrong  hands.  If  it  fails  to  adopt 
even  the  modest  regulations  approved  by  the 
.senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a  lot  of  voters 
ought  to  get  very  emotional  about  that  act 
of  legislative  negligence  .  .   . 


At  the  end  of  last  week,  some  op- 
ponents were  searching  for  ways  to  block 
even  this  limited  step  from  reaching  the 
Senate  floor,  contending  the  committee 
should    vote   once   more. 

This  tactic  points  up  the  potential  of  the 
watered-down  bill.  Once  outside  the  closed 
doors  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  onto 
the  exposed  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  measure 
could  be  amended  to  cover  rifles  and  shot- 

*  ''A^Oailup  Poll  last  year  lound  73  per  cent 
of  the  persons  surveyed  favored  a  law  that 
would  require  registration  of  rifles  and  shot- 
Kuns-a  step  that  gun-control  proponents 
would  not  dare  propose  In  Congress  at  this 
point  lest  they  kill  all  chance  of  enacting  any 
legislation.  „„,  . 

The  eruption  of  the  ghettos,  one  would 
think,  should  be  the  final  straw.  But  it 
hasn't  btorted  a   stampede  for  gun  control. 

That  s  because  the  battle  for  firearms  con- 
trol is  a  classic  example  of  pressure-group 
politics  thwarting  what  appears  to  be  the 
will  of   the  majority. 

I  From  the  Garden'~crty  iN.Y.i  Newsday, 
Apr  18.  1968) 
me  President  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
L  bill  that  would  ban  the  mail-order  sale  of 
'rifles  and  shotguns  as  well.  We  hope  these 
weaixins  will  be  included  in  ti^e  amendment 
when  it  goes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
anticnme  bill  will  be  Incomplete  unless  it 
contains  strong  gun-control  provisions. 

IFrom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune. 
Apr.   10,  1968) 

Considering  the  tragedy  of  Memphis,  the 
Senate  Judiciarv  Committee  picked  a  sadly 
appropriate  day— Thursday— to  reject  a 
reasonable  gun  control  bill. 

The  bill  turned  down  by  the  Committee 
would  not  have  denied  sportsmen  their 
rifles  or  shotguns.  It  would  not  have  pre- 
cluded weapons  of  self-defense  for  those  who 
feel   they  must  have  them. 

The  bill  Elmplv  would  have  prohibited  the 
interstate  mall-order  sales  of  guns  to  ind  - 
vlduais  and  over-the-counter  sales  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  nonresidents  of  a  state.  Now 
a  weaker  version  concerning  handguns  has 
"been  approved.  But  that  isn't  enough. 


gressmen  that  regulation  would  be  an  Inva- 
sion of  privacy.  Isn't  murder?  Isn't  armed 
robbery  un  invasion  of  privacy? 

The  Senate  should  resist  the  lobbyists  and 
substitute  a  tougher  bill  that  governs  all 
firearms,  and  helps  insure  that  lew  or  none 
can  get  into  the  hands  of  criminals  or  the 
mentallv  ill.  Had  such  a  law  been  on  the 
books,  both  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  nUght  be  alive  today. 
How  manv  more  tragedies  must  there  be 
before  Congress  enacus  a  .strong  gun  control 
law? 


lUl.) 
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IProm  the  Springfield 
Apr.  24, 

It  is  time  Congress  quit  dilly-dallying 
around  on  the  sub,1ect  and  approved  the  laws 
advocated  bv  President  Johnson.  It  would  be 
only  a  small  step  toward  solution  of  the 
crime  problem,  taut  it  would  sa^e  some 
lives  .  .  . 

IFrom  the  Minneapolis  iMlnn.i  St.tr.  Apr.  20. 
1968) 
Why  Delay  Gun  Control? 
State-bv-state    control    of    the    gun    trade 
has  proved   inadequate.  We   need   a   federal 
law,  and  we  need  a  much  tougher  law  than 
is  presently  proposed.  How  many  more  as- 
sassinations and  outbreaks  of  violence  will 
be  needed  to  convince  Congress  of  this  .  .  . 

IProm  the  Huntsville  (Ala.l    Times.  Apr.  22, 

1968) 

The  Dill-ted  Gun  Bill 

The  day  after  Dr.  King  was  shot,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  managed  to 
approve  a  highly  diluted  version  of  the  al- 
readv  mild  admin. stratlon  gun-control  bUi 
sponsored  bv  Sen.    Fhomas  J.  Dodd. 

Approved  "bv  a  vote  of  9-7.  the  measure 
was  tacked  on"  to  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Bill.  It  applies  only  to  handguns. 
To  win  approval,  sponsors  had  to  scrap  the 
ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well.  Dr.  King  and  President  Ken- 
nedy v.ere  slain  with  rifles. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.I  Daily  News. 
May  9,  19681 
The  gun  bill's  gun-control  provision 
would  outlaw  mail-order  sale  of  handguns 
,  pistols  and  revolvers  I  and  over-the-counter 
sale  of  handguns  to  minors  and  criminals. 
It  would  also  ban  importation  of  surplus 
militarv  weapons. 

Rifles  and  .shotguns  are  home  free.  Mad- 
men of  the  kind  who  shot  President  Kennedy 
■ind  Dr  King  and  sniped  at  police  during 
urban  riots  would  find  this  bill  no  impedi- 
ment   to   mail-ordering   rifles. 

Before  passage,  the  Senate  could  put  more 
teeth  in  this  ijrovision  and  still  leave  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  no  room  for  complaint 

IProm  the  Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 

Kpr.  26.  19681 

Register  All  Guns 

The  Senate  next  week  will  debate  a  gun 
control  bill  that  in  reality  is  only  a  sop, 
not  a  solution,  to  one  of  Americas  niost 
pressing  problems.  It  is  a  sop  because,  while 
it  would  cover  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  bll 
would  not  regulate  the  mail-order  sales  of 
shotguns  and  rifles. 

The  Senate,  thus  far,  seems  willing  to  pro- 
hibit interstate  mail-order  sales  of  hand  guns 
to  individuals  but  has  balked  on  the  regula- 
tion of  the  sale  of  all  firearms.  This  is  partlv 
the  result  of  the  skilled,  powerful  and  per- 
suasive gun  lobby,  led  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  abetted  by  the  manufactur- 
ers. They  have  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Con- 


IFrom  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribune.  Apr.  26. 
1968) 
Improve  the  Aim 
After  five  vears  of  debate  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciarv Committee  finally  ha-s  made  a  move  to- 
ward strengUienlng  Federal  control  of  fire- 
arms. The  Committee's  action  hit  the  target 
but  missed  the  bullseye. 

The  Committee  iigreed  to  Include  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Safe  Streets  bill  provisions 
tirohlbitlng  Interstate  sale  of  coacealable 
weapons  like  pistols. 

But  it  completelv  ignored  the  Presidents 
ple.\s  to  do  something  about  interstate  and 
mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotsuns  to 
individuals.  In  other  words.  It's  all  right  to 
purchase  a  rifle  which  might  be  used  later 
in  a  crime  but  not  a  pistol. 

Inclusion  of  interstate  controls  on  rifles 
and  shoieuns  would  have  made  the  difl:er- 
ence  between  a  strong  gun  law  and  a  weak 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  perform 
in  the  national  interest  by  amending  the 
Judlcl:u-v  Committee's  measure  to  regulate 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  pistols. 
The  Senate  then  ran  score  a  bullseye. 

IProm  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  Apr   26, 
1968) 
(Title  IV)    It  has  been   so  we.ikened 
that  it  is  not  worth  passing. 

What  after  aU,  If  the  .sense  ff  onading  a 
measure  which  would  ban  the  Interstate  mail 
order  sale  of  handguns— pistols  and  re- 
volvers—if  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
•lone  guns"  as  that  inveterate  front  for 
the  trun  lobby.  Republican  Sen.  Roman 
Hruska  of  Nebraska,  working  in  tandem  with 
Committee  Chairman  James  O.  Eastland  (D.- 
Miss.i.  insists 


TEENAGERS  CHARGED  IN  ARSON 
AND  LOOTING 
Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  news  .ston'  ffom  todays 
Washington  Evening  Star  titled  Four 
Tcenagei-s  Charged  in  H  Street  Arson, 

Looting."  ^ 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  stor>' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Four  Teenagers  Charged  in  H  Street 
Arson.  Looting 

Police  vesterdav  arrested  four  teen-agers- 
one  a  girl— in  connection  with  the  burning 
and  looting  of  a  drugstore  on  riot-.scarred 
H  Street  NE  April  18. 

An  11 -year-old  was  arrested  in  connection 
with   one   of   eight   new   fires   reported   lust 

A  14-year-old  bov  was  charged  with  arson, 
and  burglary  and  another  14-year-olcl  his 
16-vear-old  brother  and  their  17-year-old  sis- 
ter "with  burglary  in  the  April  18  ravaging 
ol  the  reopened  Standard  Drug  Co.  store  at 
inSHSt.NE.  pohce  reported. 

Heavily  looted  during  the  rioting  April  5. 
the  store  had  restocked  and  reopened  a  week 
later.  The  Are  leveled  the  store,  causing  an 
estimated  $200,000  dpmage. 
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on  May  9  published  a  warm  and  com- 
mendable editorial  on  the  retirement  of 
M;-.  Tnppe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Juan  Trippe  Steps  Down 

An  era  ended  this  week  when  Juan  Trippe 
stepped  down  as  the  boss  of  Pan  American 
World  .■Virways.  He  was  the  last  to  \ield  power 
of  that  remarkable  group  of  men  who  grasped 
the  potential  of  the  airplane  more  than 
40  years  ago  and  spent  their  lives  seeing  It 
was  realized.  In  many  ways,  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  that  group  which  Included 
the  better-known  Eddie  Rlckenbacker. 

Mr.  Trippe  built  Pan-Am  trom  a  90-mlle 
air  link  between  Key  West  and  Ha\-«na  to 
a  billion  dollar  corporation.  His  nrsts  in  the 
aviation  industry  are  legion.  He  won  the  first 
international  air  mail  contract  over  that 
Gulf  of  Mexico  link.  He  pioneered  the  use 
of  the  Flying  Clippers  He  opened  up  air 
transportation   in   Latin   America   and   Asia 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  25  years  ago  Mr. 
Trippe  toltj  a  New  York  audience  that  air 
transport  could  either  become  a  luxury  serv- 
ice only  the  rich  could  afford  or  a  service 
that  ali  could  afford.  He  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  iiulus^trv  s  'holce  of  the  latter 
course. 


EDITORS  HIT  LOBBY.  REJECT 
WEAK  GUN  LAW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
issue  of  this  debate  on  firearms  controls, 
title  IV  of  S.  917.  is  not  the  need  forflre- 
arms  conti-ols,  but  how  strong  and  worlTN 
able   and   effective  and  inclusive   those  J 
controls  should  be. 

There  seems  general  agreement  that 
*he  existing  firearms  laws  do  not  work. 
Under  them,  the  Nation  has  become  an 
armed  camp.  There  are  guns  everv-where. 
Criminals,  juveniles,  the  demented,  the 
aged,  and  the  blind  have  free  access  to 
them. 

The  sale  of  guns,  mail  order  and  across 
the  counter,  has  taken  on  a  carnival 
atmosphere. 

.\ntitank  guns  are  advertised  for  use 
agamst  bears,  cars,  and  trucks.  A  bunch 
of  criminals  took  the  dealer  at  his  word, 
bought  one.  and  blew  open  a  Brinks  safe 
in  upstate  New  York.  Teenagers  in  New- 
Jersey  used  one  to  blow  apart  farm 
buildings. 

Under  the  headline,  "Long  Hot  Simi- 
mer  Special"  is  advertised  a  .45-caliber. 
30-shot  semiautomatic  rifle — a  copy  of  a 
machinegun — along  with  "riot  guns  '  and 
other  semiautomatic  rifles: 

Browning  Belgique  Auto.  Caliber  .32  rim- 
less smokeless  .  .  One  of  these  gxuis  was 
carried  by  Mussolini  and  also  by  Heindrlch 
Himmler  as  well  as  other  WWII  notables. 

The  rare  'Baby  Nagent. "  Fanatic  Russian 
Secret  Police  agents  used  these  rare  revol- 
vers to  terrify  iind  kill  enemies  of  the  State. 
These  tools  could  tell  many  a  bloody  tale 
when  being  used  during  the  purges  of  the 
1930's.  Guns  have  original  Bolshevick 
markings. 

The  mail-order  gun  dealers  have  been 
doing  this  sort  of  advertising  for  years. 
Even  in  the  face  of  stronger  Federal 
:egulation,  which  they  fear  and  w'hich 
they  have  been  fighting,  the  advertising 
has  improved  only  slightly. 

The  market  is  still  glutted  with  ads 


for  foreign  militaiy  surplus  weapons. 
America  is  the  world's  dumping  ground 
for  used  guns. 

The  current  edition  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  American  Rifleman. 
May  1968,  carries  a  two-color,  full  page 
advertisement  inside  the  back  cover  of- 
fering for  sale  a  total  of  10  foreign-made, 
military-type  pistols  and  eight  foreign 
military  rifles  out  of  a  total  of  20  fire- 
arms offered  in  the  advertisement.  The 
same  advertisement  lists  for  sale  at 
"bargain  prices"  25  different  types  of 
•'fine  issue  militarj'  rifle  cartridges"  and 
22  of  these  items  are  for  foreign-made 
rifles,  mostly  military. 

The  countr>'  is  rebelling  at  this  sort 
of  thing.  Public  opinion  polls  show  that. 
The  mood  of  the  countiT  is  for  a  strong 
law  and  effective  law,  one  that  would 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  should  not  have  them. 

Title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  my 
firearms  amendment,  does  not  provide 
for  strong  regulation  over  shotguns  and 
rifles.  These  provisions  were  eliminated 
from  the  title  in  committee. 

Again,  this  action  went  against  the 
public  mood.  Editorial  response  from 
across  the  Nation,  large  papers  and 
small,  demanded  that  rifles  and  shotguns 
be  included  in  the  law. 

The  public  knows  that  when  a  criminal 
uses  a  shotgun  or  rifle  to  shoot  you  to 
death,  you  are  .iust  as  dead  as  if  he  used 
a  pistol  or  revolver. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  small  sample 
of  what  the  public  thinks  about  rifles 
and  shotgims  not  being  included  in  title 

rv. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorial  excerpts  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFYom    the    Little    Rock     (Ark.l     Arkansas 
Gazette.  Apr.  26.  1968 1 

Prospects  for  a  Gun  Control  Law 

The  nature  of  the  uphill  battle  to  enact  an 
effective  federal  gun  control  bill  was  indi- 
cated by  the  narrow  9-to-7  margin  by  which 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  finally  has 
voted  to  clear  the  administration's  omnibus 
anti-crime  bill  for  floor  debate  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  gun  control  issue  cannot 
be  isolated  as  a  clear-cut  conservative  v.  lib- 
eral issue  in  quite  the  way  that  the  wiretap 
issue  and  proposed  rebukes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  isolated  is  perhaps  the  subtlest 
tribute  of  all  to  the  pressures  exerted  down 
through  the  years  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  other  comp)onents  of  the  gun 
lobby,  which,  by  common  consent  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
abrasive  and  persistent  of  any  lobby  oper- 
ating on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  bill  now  approved  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee — the  principal  feature  of 
which  would  ban  the  vincontrolled  mail- 
order sale  of  handguns — goes  little  beyond 
the  original  gun-control  bill  introduced  al- 
most five  years  ago  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  reintroduced  each 
succeeding  year  with  the  same  unavailing 
results.  Senator  Dodd  has  promised  to  lead 
the  floor  fight  for  inclusion  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  in  the  ban  on  mail-order  sales,  a 
goal  that  he  first  set  out  upon  in  the  days 
following  the  assassination  of  F*resident  Jolin 
P.  Kennedy  with  a  mall-order  rifle  in  No- 
vember, 1963.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  he  gets  this  time,  for  we  know  only 
too  well  how  far  he  didn't  get  the  first  time. 


It  will  be  Interesting.  ;or  that  mat'-er.  lo 
see  how  lar  even  the  r.rst  step  toward  con- 
trolling handgun  sales  will  get  through  the 
obfuscating  haze  of  floor  debate  and,  if  ii 
gets  that  far,  in  conference  committee  The 
gim  lobby,  we  can  be  sure,  will  be  bu^y 
By  complete  coincidence,  an  article  by  Rlcii- 
ard  Harris  appearing  in  the  April  13  :.ssue 
of  The  New  Yorker  provides  an  ndn;:r.ibp 
run-down  on  the  m.ichiiiations  of  tl.e  ^\\n 
lobby  during  the  30  years  since  Congre.ss  hi.-^t 
moved  to  cvirb  the  unrestrained  sale  Liuci 
transportation  of  guns  of  all  sizes.  The  New 
Yorker  piece  tells  us  all  that  we  need  > 
know  about  the  giui  lobby  and  pos.slb!y  .i 
little  more  that  we,  at  least,  would  huv-- 
liked  to  know  about  the  Congress's  suscepu- 
bility  to  the  most  blatant  iind  unprir.cipled 
of  pressure  techniques. 

I  From  the  P*rovidence  iRI.i  Journal   Apr  j'l 
1968] 

The  proposals  sent  to  the  .Senate  t'.oor  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  could  have  gone 
farther,  particularly  in  respect  to  mall  order 
!^hIpments  of  rifles.  .  .  . 

The  bill's  failure  to  include  mail  ^rckr 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  the  ban  on  interit.ite 
mail  order  sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers  :s 
regrettable.  The  mentally  incompetent  or 
emotionally  unbalanced  can  do  as  .T.ue;i 
harm  with  a  mall  order  rifle  as  with  a  pLstol 

Prom  the  Houston   iTex.)    Chronicle. 

Apr.  26.   19681 
Regulation  or  Gun  Sales  Neede:; 

The  day  after  a  sniper's  bullet  killed  Mnr;-,ii 
L\-.ther  king,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee approved  a  watered-down  gun-control 
iimendment  to  the  administration's  ,<nti- 
crime  bill.  It  was  the  first  time  since  1938 
that  firearms  legislation  had  been  .ipproved 
by  a  Congressional  committee.  The  measure 
was  reconsidered  this  week  and  again  was 
approved  by  a  9  to  7  margin.  Unfortunately, 
rifles  and  shotguns  were  excluded  from  its 
most  important  provisions  . 

Tlie  Senate  not  only  should  approve  this 
measure,  it  also  should  put  rifles  and  shot- 
guns back  under  the  bill's  provisions  .i.s  the 
bill  oriBinally  was  written. 

Prom  the  Trenton,  NJ.,  Trentonlan, 
.\pr.   27.   1968] 
GvN  Sale  Restrictions  Not  Stringent 
Enough 
The    Interstate    ban    on    mail    order 
sales^-one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  irra- 
tional forms  of  business  in  the  United  States 
today — applies  only  to  handguns. 

The  over-the-counter  ban  also  applies  •  i " 
handguns  only,  which  makes  it  extremely 
easy  for  residents  of  states  such  New  Jersey. 
which  require  licenses  to  buy  firearms,  to  skip 
to  neighboring  states  to  buy  their  weapons. 
Hopefully.  Wtien  the  bill  gets  to  the  f.oor 
cf  the  Senate,  it  will  be  amended  to  include 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  these  two  key  areas-. 

[From     the      Milwaukee      (Wis.)      Journal. 

Apr.  19.  1968) 
Weak  Gun  Control  Plan  Inches  Along 
IN  Congress 
1  Title  IV 1.  It  would  prohibit  interstate 
shipment  of  handguns  i  pistols  i  to  Individ- 
uals, and  over  the  counter  sale  of  handguns. 
to  individtials  who  don't  live  In  the  firearm 
dealer's  state.  The  unseen  Interstate  flow  of 
mail  order  rifles  and  other  firearms  would 
cont'nue    without   check. 

[From  the  Garden  Citv  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 
Apr.  26,  1968] 
The  Senate  next  week  will  debate  a  gun 
control  bill  that  in  reality  Is  only  a  sop,  not 
a  solution,  to  one  of  America's  most  press- 
ing problems.  It  is  a  sop  because,  while  it 
would  cover  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  bill 
would  not  regulate  the  mail-order  sale  of 
shotguns  and  rifles. 
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I  From  the  Huntsvllle  (Ala.)  Times,  Apr.  22. 
I"^  19681 

The  Diluted  Gun  Bill 
This  tactic  points  up  the  potential  of  the 
watered-down  bill.  Once  outside  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  onto 
U°e  exposed  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  measure 
could  be  amended  to  cover  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  3,  1968] 

The  Loaded  Gun  Control  Bill 

Redrafting  the  limited  gun  control  provl- 

,ons  promises   to   occupy   most  of   the 

pnite's   time:    the   basic   requirement   is   a 

;  ,n'  on    the    mail-order   shipment   of   rifles 

"'xhe^'^ssCs'  despite  a  scurrilous  campaign 
of   misrepresentation  by  the  National   Rifle 
'Vssn     are  not  really  complicated  .  .  .  Enec 
live  gun  control   is  a   legitimate   exercise  of 
law  by  government  to  protect  public  order. 

I  From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
'  Apr.  23,  19681 

lisCALATION  ON  THE  HOKE  FRONT 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  favor 
federal  gun  control  legislation.  Jet  6"";:;°"- 
trol  bills,  which  have  been  studied  by  Con- 
gress for  years,  still  languish  in  committee^ 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  bought  the  rifle  that 
killed  President  Kennedy  from  a  mail  order 
house  There  are  clues  suggesting  the  gun 
that  killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  also 
was  bought  through  the  malls.  Even  mass- 
destruction  weapons  can  be  mail-ordered. 
This  traffic  also  must  be  stopped. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  American  public 
wants  controls  placed  on  the  escalating  traffic 
in  firearms.  Why  does  Congress  hesitate? 

iFrom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Apr.  15,  19681 

Delay  of  Law  Is  Real  Gun  Danger 
The  onlv  dangerous  gun  act  Congress 
might  be  stampeded  into  is  another  year  of 
delav  in  doing  something  about  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  wrong  hands.  If  it  fails  to  adopt 
even  the  modest  regulations  approved  by  the 
senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a  lot  of  voters 
ought  to  get  very  emotional  about  that  act 
of  legislative  negligence 

IFroifi  the  Springfield  (111.)  State  Register 
Apr  24.  19681 
It  is  time  Congress  quit  dilly-dallying 
around  on  the  sublect  and  approved  the  laws 
advocated  bv  President  Johnson.  It  would  be 
onlv  a  small  step  toward  solution  of  the 
crline  problem,  but  it  would  sa\e  some 
lives  .  .  . 

IFrom  the  Minneapolis  (Mlnn.i  Star.  Apr.  20. 

19681 

Why  Delay  Gun  Control'? 

State-bv-state   control    of    the    gun    trade 

has  proved   inadequate.   We   need   a   federal 

law   and  we  need  a  much  tougher  law  than 

is  presentlv  proposed.  How  many  more  as- 

sassinanons  and  outbreaks  of  violence  will 

be  needed  to  convince  Congress  of  this  ,  .  . 

IFrom  the  Huntsvllle  (Ala. I    Times.  Apr.  22. 

19681 

The  Diluted  Gun  Bill 

Tlie  day  after  Dr.  King  was  shot,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  .  managed  to 
approve  a  highly  diluted  version  of  the  al- 
ready mild  administration  gun-control  bill 
sponsored  bv  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Approved  "by  a  vote  of  9-7.  the  measure 
was  tacked  on  to  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Bin.  It  applies  only  to  handguns. 
To  win  approval,  sponsors  had  to  scrap  the 
ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well.  Dr.  King  and  President  Ken- 
nedy v.ere  slain  with  rifles. 


At  the  end  of  last  week,  some  op- 
ponents were  searching  for  ways  to  block 
even  this  limited  step  from  reaching  the 
Senate  floor,  contending  the  committee 
.should    vote   once   more. 

This  tactic  points  up  the  potential  of  the 
watered-down  bill.  Once  outside  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Judiciary  committee  and  onto 
the  exposed  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  measure 
could  be  amended  to  cover  rifles  and  shot- 

^'^A^Gailup  Poll  last  year  found  73  per  cent 
of  the  persons  surveyed  favored  a  law  that 
would  require  registration  of  rifles  and  shoi- 
euns— a  step  that  gun-control  proponents 
would  not  dare  propose  In  Congress  at  this 
point  lest  they  kill  all  chance  of  enacting  any 

legislation.  ,  . 

The  eruption  of  the  ghettos,  one  ^^ould 
think,  should  be  the  lUial  straw.  But  it 
hasn't  surted  a  sUimpede  for  gun  control. 
That  s  because  the  battle  for  firearms  con- 
trol is  a  classic  example  of  pressure-group 
pontics  thwarting  what  appears  to  be  the 
will   of   the   majority. 

iFro.ii  the  Garden^cTly  .N.Y.>  Newsday, 
Apr.  18.  19681 
The  President  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
1  bill  that  would  ban  the  mail-order  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  well.  We  hope  these 
weapons  will  be  included  in  the  amendment 
when  it  goes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
anticrime  bUl  will  be  incomplete  unless  it 
contains  strong  gun-control  provisions. 


IFrom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune. 
Apr.   10,  19681 

considering  the  tragedy  of  Memphis,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  picked  a  sadly 
appropriate  day— Thursday— to  reject  a 
reasonable  gun  control  bill. 

The  bill  turned  down  by  the  Committee 
would  not  have  denied  sportsmen  rheir 
rifles  or  shotguns.  It  would  not  have  pre- 
cluded weapons  of  self-defense  for  those  who 
leel   ihcv  must  have  them. 

The  bin  Eimplv  would  have  prohibited  the 
interstate  mail-order  sales  of  guns  to  indi- 
viduals and  over-the-counter  sales  of  pl.^tols 
and  revolvers  to  nonresidents  of  a  state.  Now 
a  weaker  version  concerning  handguns  has 
been  approved.  But  that  isn't  enough. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News. 
May  9.  19 681 
The  gun  bill's  pun-control  provision 
would  outlaw  mail-order  sale  of  handguns 
(Pistols  and  revolvers)  and  over-the-counter 
sale  of  handguns  to  ir.'nors  and  criminals. 
It  would  also  ban  importation  ol  surplus 
military  weapons. 

Rifles  and  .shotguns  are  home  free  Mad- 
men of  the  kind  who  shot  President  Kennedy 
'ind  Dr  King  and  sniped  at  i)Olice  during 
urban  riots  would  find  this  bill  .-o  impedi- 
ment  to   mail-ordennB   rifle.s. 

Before  passage,  the  Senate  could  put  more 
teeth  in  this  provi.sion  and  still  leave  loglti- 
inate  sportsmen  no  room  for  complaint 

IFrom  the  Garden  City  iN.Y.i  Newsday 

.Apr.  26.  19681 

Register  All  Guns 

The  Senate  next  week  will  debate  a  tun 
control  bin  'hat  in  reality  is  only  a  .sop. 
not  a  solution,  to  one  of  Americas  niost 
pressing  problems.  It  is  a  sop  because,  while 
it  would  cover  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  bill 
would  not  regulate  the  mail-order  sales  of 
shotguns  and  rifles. 

The  Senate,  thus  far.  .=eems  willing  to  pro- 
hibit interstate  mail-order  sales  of  hand  guns 
to  individuals  but  has  balked  on  the  regula- 
tion of  the  sale  of  all  firearms.  This  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  skilled,  powerful  and  per- 
suasive gun  lobby,  led  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  abetted  by  the  manufactur- 
ers  They  have  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Con- 


gressmen that  regulation  would  he  an  liu  - 
sion  of  privacy.  Isn't  murder?  Isn't  armed 
robbery  an  Invasion  of  privacy? 

The  Senate  should  resist  the  lobbyists  and 
substitute  a  tougher  bill  that  governs  all 
firearms,  and  helps  Insure  that  few  or  none 
can  get  into  the  hands  of  crln\lnals  or  the 
mentally  HI.  Had  such  a  law  been  on  the 
books  both  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  R^v. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  might  be  alive  today. 
How  many  more  tragedies  must  there  be 
before  Congress  enacus  a  strong  gun  control 
law? 

IFrom  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribune.  Apr    26. 
1968] 
IMPROVE  TWE  Aim 
After  five  years  of  debate  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  finally  has  made  a  move  to- 
ward strengthening  Federal  control  of  fire- 
arms. The  Committee's  action  hit  the  target 
but  missed  the  bullseye. 

The  Committee  .agreed  to  include  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Safe  Streets  bill  provlsioiifi 
prohibiting    interstate    sale    of    coucealable 

weapons  like  pistols.  . 

But  it  completely  Ignored  the  Presidents 
pleas  to  do  something  about  Interstate  and 
mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotijuns  to 
individuals.  In  other  words,  Ifs  all  right  to 
purchase  a  rifle  which  might  be  used  later 
in  a  crime  but  not  a  pistol. 

Inclusion  of  interstate  controls  on  rifles 
and  shoteuns  would  have  made  the  differ- 
ence between  a  strong  gun  law  and  a  weak 

The  Senate  has  nu  opportunity  to  perform 
in  the  national  inU'rest  by  amending  the 
Judiciary  C-ommittees  measure  to  regulat* 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  piswjls. 
The  Senate  then  can  score  a  bullseye. 


IFrom  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  Apr.  26, 
1968! 
(Title  IV)    It   has  been  so  weakened 
that  it  is  not  worth  passing. 

What  alter  all,  is  the  sense  cf  on.icnng  a 
measure  which  would  ban  the  Interstate  mail 
order  sale  of  handguns— pistols  and  re- 
volvers—If  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
•long  guns'  as  that  inveterate  front  for 
the  mn  lobby.  Republican  Sen.  Roman 
Hruska  of  Nebraska,  working  In  tandem  with 
Committee  Chairman  James  O,  Eastland  (D.- 
MisK.l .  insists  ' 


TEENAGERS  CHARGED  IN  ARSON 
AND  LOOTING 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  news  storj-  from  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star  titled  Four 
Teenaceis  Charged  m  H  Street  Arson. 

Looting." 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  .stor> 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Hie  Record 
as  follows : 

Foi  R  Teenagers  Charged  in  H  Street 
Arson.  Looting 

Police  vesterdav  arrested  four  teen-agers- 
one  a  girl— in  connection  with  the  burning 
and  looting  of  p.  drugstore  on  riot-.-carred 
H  Street  NE  April  18. 

An  U -year-old  was  arrested  in  connection 
with   one   of   eight   new   fires   reported    lust 

night. 

A  14-year-old  bov  was  charged  with  arson, 
and  burglary  and  another  14-year-old,  his 
16-vear-old  brother  and  their  17-year-old  sis- 
ter'with  burglary  In  the  April  18  ravaging 
of  the  reopened  Standard  Drug  Co.  store  at 
1115  H  St.  NE.  police  reported. 

Heavily  looted  during  the  rioting  April  5, 
the  store  had  restocked  and  reopened  a  week 
later.  The  fire  leveled  the  store,  causing  aa 
estimated  $200,000  dsmage. 
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iJ.NE.    SPOTTED    DURING    RIOT 


Police  said  a  hardware  store  merchant 
spotted  one  of  the  14-year-olds  with  some 
merchandise  from  his  store  during  the  riot- 
ing, and  quickly  notified  police.  Capt.  Rob- 
ert S.  Shuttleworth  and  Sgl  Charles  Hershey 
of  the  9th  Precinct  found  the  youth  out- 
side his  home  within  a  block  of  the  burned 
drugstore,  it  was  reported. 

The  youth  had  an  aeroeol  paint  can  bear- 
ing the  hardware  store  label,  the  police  said. 
The  boy  ran  into  his  house,  followed  by 
Shuttleworth  and  Hershey.  In  the  basement 
of  the  home,  they  reported  rinding  merchan- 
dise identified  as  having  been  looted  from 
both  the  hardware  and  the  drug  stores. 
Three  bicycles,  two  window  fans,  two  elec- 
tric heaters,  several  transistor  radios  and 
other  Items  were  included. 

Inveetleratlon  led  to  the  arrests  of  the 
three  other  Juveniles,  who  live  in  the  same 
block  L\s  the  14-year-old,  police  reported. 

.\RSOM    .ARRESTS    NOW    22 

District  police '  rep>ort  some  22  arson  ar- 
rests stemming  from  flres  during  last 
month's  rioting  and  since. 

Ah  11 -year-old  boy  suspected  of  setting  a 
vacant  warehouse  on  fire  was  apprehended 
last  night  as  authorities  added  eight  more 
cases  to  bring  the  nimiber  of  suspe<'t€d 
arson  cases  here  to  27  since  Monday. 

None  of  last  night's  blazes  caused  Injury 
or  serious  damage.  Are  officials  said. 

Members  of  the  District  Fire  Department 
quickly  extinguished  all  eight  blazes,  most 
of  which  they  believe  were  set  by  Juveniles. 
They  were: 

At  5:16  p.m.,  the  side  of  a  vacant  house 
at  414  K  St.  NW,  damage  estimated  at 
around  SI. 000. 

At  6:01  p.m.,  traah  in  the  basement  of 
an  apartment  house  at  1328  Congress  St. 
3E.  minor  damage. 

At  6:08  p.m.,  trash  In  a  vacant  warehouse 
at  54  Hanover  Place  NW.  minor  damage. 
The  11-year-old  boy  was  turned  over  to 
Juvenile  police  authorities.  . 

P.^RKED    TAXI    FIRED 

.\t  6:28  p.m.  a  parked  taxicab  behind  a 
warehouse  in  the  900  block  of  9th  Street  NW. 
destroyini?  the  cab  and  causing  minor  dam- 
age to  the  warehouse  back  door.  The  arson- 
ists also  set  two  Junked  cars  on  fire  near  the 
warehouse  about  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
third  straight  night  that  vandals  had  set 
fires  in  and  around  the  same  warehouse, 
used  for  storage  by  the  Peerless  Modern 
Ftu-nlture  Co. 

.\t  9:01  p.m.,  an  already  burned-out  res- 
taurant at  929  10th  St.  NW.  where  trash 
-ind  debris  was  set  on  fire,  minor  damage. 

At  10:26  pm..  three  separate  flres  in  and 
.iround  a  restaurant  at  701  Rhode  Island 
.\ve    NW,   about   5150   damage. 

At  12:02  a.m.  trash  in  a  burned-out-bulld- 
ing  near  7th  and  L  Streets  NW,  very  little 
damage. 

SHOTGITN    BL.AST    REPORTED 

At  12:17  a.m.,  plj-wood  sheets  were  torn 
from  the  front  of  a  liquor  store  at  328  Ken- 
tucky Ave  SE.  a  small  fire  was  set  inside 
the  store  which  firemen  quickly  extin- 
guished. Damage  was  minor.  An  elderly  man 
who  lives  near  the  liquor  store  reportedly 
fired  a  shotgun  blast  at  the  youths  from  a  far 
distance  without  apparently  hitting  any  of 
them  :is  they  fled. 

Earlier  :n  the  day,  still  another  group  of 
arsonists  poured  kerosene  over  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  a  vacant  house  at  1038  44th 
St.  NE  and  set  it  aflre  at  2:31  pm..  destroy- 
ing most  of  the  interior  of  the  home.  District 
firemen  were  called  back  later  in  the  evening 
to  wet  down  smoldering  debris. 

Fire  officials  said  that  two  or  three  other 
possible  arson  cases  were  reported  during  the 
daylight  hours  yesterday. 


ABERNATHY  OFFERS  RATS  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  number  of  indications  of  what 
may  be  in  store  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  Poor 
People's  March  have  been  given  by  var- 
ious leaders  of  the  demonstration  in  re- 
cent days. 

I  call  attention  to  one  report  carried 
by  United  Press  International  in  the 
News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh.  N.C.  on 
May  6,  which  was  headlined,  "Abernathy 
Offers  Rats  to  Congress." 

This  account  ties  in  with  observations 
I  have  made  on  this  floor  recently  to  the 
effect  that  the  problems  of  health  and 
sanitation  posed  by  the  demonstration 
are  of  importance — for  the  poor  people 
who  will  be  brought  here,  for  the  poor 
(people  who  already  live  here,  and  for  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  this  newspaper  article  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy 
the  leader  of  the  demonstration,  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  Atlanta,  Ga. — 

'  We're  bringing  all  our  rats,  our  lice,  our 
roaches,  and  we're  going  to  dtmip  all  of  them 
in  Congress'  front  yard.  .  .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Abernathy    Offers    Rats    to    Congress 

Atlanta. — Marchers  in  the  coming  weeks' 
"Poor  Peoples  Compalgn"  to  Washington  are 
taking  more  than  mules  along  their  trek  as 
symbols  of  poverty  and  the  squalor  that  goes 
with  it. 

"We're  bringing  all  our  rats,  our  lice,  our 
roaches,"  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy,  head  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
said  Sunday.  "And  we're  going  to  dump  all  of 
them  in  Congress'  front  yard — and  wait  until 
Congress  decides  to  do  something  about 
them." 

Stepping  in  to  lead  the  march  for  slain 
civil  rights  leader  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Abernathy  warned  his  pastorate  at  West 
Hunter  Street  Baptist  Church  here  that  the 
shanty  town  being  set  up  near  the  Capitol 
may  stand  there  long  enough  to  draw  insect 
and  animal  infestment — If  Congress  does  not 
move  immediately  to  enact  legislation  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

"We  want  them  to  write  a  bill  to  give  every- 
body a  Job — and  to  guarantee  a  gtiaranteed 
annual  income  for  the  old  and  disabled."  the 
fiery  civil  rights  leader  said,  as  church  walls 
echoed  with  "amens." 

"Congress'  Job  is  to  write  the  bills,  mine 
is  to  raise  the  questions — and  there  will  be 
no  new  business  in  the  legislature  until  it 
takes  care  of  its  old  business." 

Abernathy  said  no  permits  had  been  taken 
out  for  the  camping  grounds  in  the  capital 
city — and  that  none  would  be. 

"We're  not  scared — and  we  may  go  to  Jail, 
but  we're  not  afraid  of  being  locked  up,  he 
said.  "We're  not  asking  anybody  for  any 
permits.  We  are  building  anywhere  we  want 
to." 

Abernathy  flew  back  to  Marks,  Mississippi 
Sunday  afternoon  to  help  recruiters  beat  the 
bushes  for  volunteer  marchers  in  one  of  the 
nation's  most  poverty-ridden  counties  for 
volunteer  marchers. 

He  expressed  optimism  about  the  progress 
of  recruiting  and  the  spirit  of  volunteers  for 
the  long  trek  to  the  nation's  capital. 

"We've  been  traveling  a  long  time — about 
350  years.  It's  been  an  uphill  Journey — but 


we   are    willing    to   suffer — and   we  will   get 
what  we  want," 

The  fiery  Negro  minister  claimed  he  was 
not  afraid  of  being  iissassinated. 

Don't  worry  about  me  if  you  pick  up  the 
paper  and  hear  they've  killed  me.  It  will  be 
God's  will  if  it  happens." 

Abernathy  said  lie  will  return  to  Atlanta 
Wednesday  and  give  the  city  "a  message."  By 
Thursday  some  2.000  marchers  are  expected 
to  show  up  in  the  Georgia  capital — where 
they  win  remain  for  several  days  before  con- 
tinuing their  march  to  Washington. 
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CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  i.s  concluded. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  .^CT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imfinishcd 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  beioie  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  busmess,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  S.  917,  to  assist  State 
and  local  sovenunents  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, faimess.  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  pui'poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  be- 
half 01  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
MetcalfJ.  I  .send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  '.ine  14.  strike  out  "flfty"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five". 

On  page  20.  line  13.  strike  out  "fifty"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P>i-esident,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
grants  applicable  lo  cities  under  50.000 
in  population,  as  is  stated  in  the  pending 
bill. 

I  should  ix)im  out  that  ?o  far  the  State 
of  Montana  is  concerned,  we  liave  only 
two  cities  which  would  come  within  that 
categoo';  namely,  Billings  and  Great 
Falls.  There  are  other  cities  which  we 
thmk  are  of  significant  size  such  as 
Butte,  Helena,  Missoula,  and  others. 
which  may  approach  close  to  the  25,000 
mark. 

My  colleague  and  I  will  discuss  this 
amendment  in  more  detail  on  Monday 
next.  We  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  vote 
on  it  today. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACREEME.N-T 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  amendment  becomes 
the  pending  business  on  Monday — and 
it  will  be.  right  after  disposal  of  the 
treaties — that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  the  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  my  distin- 
guished colleague  ^Mr.  Metcalf],  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 


the  Senator  from  .Arkansas  ^[Mr. 
McClellanI 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ob.)ection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unainmous-consent  agreement  was 
later  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  effective  on  Monday.  May 
13.  1968  after  the  vote  on  two  treaties  (Ex. 
O.  90th  Congress,  first  sess.  and  Ex.  C,  90th 
Congress,  second  sess).  during  the  further 
consideration  of  an  amendment  (No.  746)  by 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Metcalf  to  the  bill 
iS.  917)  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordi- 
nation of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  debate  be  limited  to  1 
liour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  |Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
.Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lanI is  to  be  recocnized  at  this  time 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment and.  with  his  approval,  and  with- 
out his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  v.'ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
opening  the  debate  on  S.  917  last  week. 
I  said  that  lawlessness  in  America  has 
our  citizens  fearful,  ten-orized.  and  out- 
raged, and  that  they  'demand  and  de- 
.serv3  relief  from  this  scourge  which  to- 
day imperils  our  national  security." 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  overstate  the 
case.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  flood  of 
letters  and  telegrams  that  are  pouring 
into  my  office  from  conceimed  citizens 
from  practically  everj*  State  in  the 
Union,  urging  the  adoption  of  a  strong 
anticrime  bill,  and  retain  its  provisions 
designed  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
America. 

The  reaction  that  has  come  to  me  from 
my  remarks  on  May  7  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  threatened 
Poor  People's  March  on  Washington, 
clearly  indicates  to  me  that  the  decent 
citizens  of  this  country  are  insisting  that 
our  Government  cease  tolerating  law- 
lessness. 

Strong  sentiments  supporting  my  posi- 
tion also  have  been  expressed  in  the 
news  columns  and  editorials. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America 
are  today  looking  to  Congress  for  action. 
They  are  looking  to  it,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  last  hope  for  meeting  the  crime  crisis. 
We  must  not.  we  cannot,  fail  them  in 
this  hour  of  peril. 

I  have  here  with  me  today  a  sampling 
of  the  letters,  telegrams,  and  comments 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these 
communications  and  m  these  publica- 
tions with  my  colleagues:  but,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, t>efore  I  make  these  in.sertions  in 
the  Record   and   comment   upon   them. 


I  would  like  hist  to  call  attention  to  a 
news  item  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  yesterday. 

The  title  of  it  is  "He'll  Be  Tough.  Aber- 
nathy Says."  Then  a  subtitle  on  another 
page  says,  "  'Won't  Be  Nice,'  Abernathy 
Declares." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  leader  of  the 
march  to  Washington.  That  is  the  man 
who  is  the  head  of  it,  who  came  up  here 
a  week  or  two  ago  and  was  so  nice 
to  everybody.  He  is  now  making  these 
statements  in  public  addresses  to  the 
marchers  who  are  coming  with  him. 

Does  that  mean  he  is  going  to  be  nasty 
when  he  gets  here?  I  do  not  know  how 
one  can  draw  any  other  conclusion.  If 
the  newspaper  quoted  him  correctly, 
here  is  what  he  said:  "I  won't  be 
violent." 

Of  course,  they  always  couch  it  that 
way,  knowing  that  what  they  are  doing 
is  calculated  to  incite  to  violence.  "Oh, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  violent,"  but  they 
know  that  everything  they  are  doing, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  doing 
it,  and  the  threats  that  the  leaders  are 
making,  are  calculated  to  incite  to  vio- 
lence, and  to  arouse  anger,  and  to  arouse 
resentment,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Government  of  this  great 
Nation — not  coming  in  a  peaceful  atti- 
tude. "I  am  not  going  to  be  nice  next 
time." 

Here  is  what  he  said : 

I  won't  be  violent— but  I'm  going  to  tell 
them  that  lime  has  run  out. 

Then  he  said: 

I  was  in  Washington  last  week,  and  I  was 
nice,  but  I  won't  be  nice  the  next  time. 

The  next  time  is  when  he  gets  here  on 
this  march. 

He  spoke  about  the  Reverend  King. 
Somebody  suggested  that  he  go  to  King's 
grave  and  pay  tribute  and  respect  to  his 
departed  leader,  and  he  answered  and 
said: 

I  haven't  got  the  time  to  go  to  his  grave. 

He  said: 

I  served  him  when  he  was  alive. 

Then  the  newspaper  says: 

Abernathy.  pointing  out  that  King  was 
a  man  with  a  dream,  said  that  "I've  got  some 
dreams,  too." 

And  he  added  that  he  plans  to  name 
a  campsite  to  house  the  poor  in  Wash- 
ington "Resurrection  City,  U.S.A." 

The  last  I  heard  of  it,  they  called  it 
"City  of  Hope."  He  also  referred  to  the 
fact : 

I'm  going  to  Washington  to  collect  those 
40  acres  and  that  mule — and  I  want  the 
interest,  too. 

He  is  referring  to  alleged  promises 
made  to  his  grandfathers  in  the  time  of 
slavery  or  at  the  time  of  emancipation. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  because 
I  gave  information  to  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation  had  re- 
ceived evidence  with  respect  to  things 
that  were  taking  place  and  things  that 
were  being  said  in  the  nature  of  plan- 
ning to  take  over  the  march  and  an- 
nouncing to  some  of  those  who  were  com- 
ing here  what  would  likely  happen  and 
what  they  would  do  when  they  got  here. 


They  were  talking  about  getting  out  from 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Abernathy  and  controlling  their  own 
groups. 

I  mention  this  today  because  I  have 
said  many  times,  with  respect  to  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country,  that  the  tone 
is  set  at  the  top.  If  there  is  little  concern, 
if  there  is  complacency  and  indifference 
and  lack  of  finn,  positive,  aggressive  ac- 
tion in  the  fight  on  crime  here  m  Wash- 
ington— if  that  prevails,  then  that  sets 
the  stage  for  the  climate  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  say  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  leader 
coming  here  who  says  to  his  followers: 
"That's  the  last  time.  This  time  we  are 
going  to  make  trouble.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  nice." 

That  sets  the  tone,  the  attitude,  and 
the  spirit.  I  hope  it  will  not  liappcn.  I 
trust  it  will  not  occur.  But  I  point  tliis 
out.  Mr.  President,  here  in  the  Senate  to- 
day, because  apparently  there  is  a  lack 
of  recognition  and  of  cognizance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  officials  up  here  that 
these  things  can  happen:  and  that  under 
that  type  of  leadership  they  arc  probable, 
and  highly  probable. 

Sure,  we  hope  they  do  not  happen.  The 
marchers  are  welcome  to  come,  and  ever>' 
one  should  welcome  them — to  come  in 
peace,  to  come  and  present  their  peti- 
tions, to  show  respect  for  the  law,  to  show 
respect  for  their  Government,  and  to 
urge  and  plead  for  tlie  redress  to  which 
they  think  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article,  entitled  "He'll  Be  Toush.  Aber- 
nathy Says,"  written  by  Ron  Speer.  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  9,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
He'll    Be    Touch,    Abernathy    Says — King 

Only      Rocked      Boat,      March      Told — 

"Won't  Be  Nice."  Abernathy  Declabes 
( By  Ron  Speer  i 

Birmingham.  Ala — The  Rev,  Ralph  D. 
Abernathy,  flexing  his  muscles  as  the  head 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
lerences.  .says  he  "won't  be  nice  the  r.ext  time 
I  go  to  Washington." 

The  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  as  head  of  the  civil  rights 
organization  said  last  night  that  he  won't 
rely  on  violence  when  he  leads  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign  into  Washington 

"I  won't  be  violent — but  I'm  going  to  tell 
them  that  time  has  run  out."  Abernathy 
.said,  wrapping  up  a  day  of  Alabama  marches 
on   the   Southern   leg   of    the   campaien, 

"A  STEP  FARTHER" 

"I  was  In  Washington  last  week,  and  I  was 
nice."  Abernathy  said.  "But  I  won't  be  nice 
the  next  time," 

Abernathy  told  about  1.000  Negroes  in  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  that  he  plans 
"to  go  a  step  farther  '  than  King. 

"Under  Dr  King,  we  were  just  going  to 
rock  the  boat,"  Abernathy  said.  "The  white 
people  didn't  know  him,  and  they  killed 
him 

But  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.   Ralph 
Abernathy,  I'm  going  to  go  a  step  farther. 

"We're  going  to  turn  this  nation  upside 
down  and  rlghtslde  up,"  he  said,  "because 
we  are  sick  and  '^Ired  of  poverty,  and  our 
babies  dying  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 

"We're  tired  of  them  gettmg  all  the 
money,"  he  added.  "When  my  grandfather 
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was  freed  they  promised  him  40  acres  and 

a  mule. 

•I'm  going  to  Washington  to  collect  those 
40  acres  and  that  mule — and  I  want  the 
interest,  too."  1 

Aberuathy.  Dr.  King's  lieutenant  since  the 
SCLC  wns  founded,  said  he  turned  down  a 
request  in  Atlanta  yesterday  that  he  pay  -i 
visit  to  his  former  chief .s  grave. 

-I  haven't  got  the  time  to  go  to  his  grave." 
he  .^aicl.    "I  served  him  when  he  was-  alive." 

ADeru..thy.  pointing  out  that  King  was  a 
ma'n  with  ,i  dream,  said  that  'I've  got  some 
dreams  too."  and  he  added  that  h^  plans  to 
name  a  campsite  to  house  the  poor  in  Wash- 
ington  'Resurrection  City.  US. A."   | 

Abernathv  said  he  would  be  in  Boston 
today  to  kick  olT  the  Northeast  leg  of  the 
campaign,  but  he  called  on  the  campaigners 
in  Ah.bpma  to  "make  one  more  march  be- 
fore vou  Ko  to  Georgia."  , 

•I  think  vou  folks  ought  to  marea  through 
the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church."'  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  f\\e  year<:  ■>go  four  voung 
Necro  ttirls  died  there  when  the  church  was 
t>ombed. 

REGROfP    FOR    GEORGIA 

T.ie  (.»mpalgner.5.  -.vlio  were  halted  hy  au- 
thorities in  Montgomery  earlier  yesterday 
wlieu  .1  march  was  ruled  :n  violation  of  pa- 
rade : epilations.  .=;pent  the  evenlitz  in  Bir- 
mingham listening  to  .-peeches  ancl  rcgroiip- 
ine  for  'he  advance  into  Georgia  today. 

Children  were  fitted  to  used  shoes  donated 
to  the  c.impalgn.  Teen-age  girls  grabbed 
fresh  rrocks  from  a  pile.  And  everyone 
searched  for  friendly  residents  willing  to  pro- 
vide .1  bed  for  the  night. 

Campaigners  aUo  bowed  their  heads  in  a 
minute's  .-illent  pr.i\er  for  Alataiim.i  Gov. 
Lurleen  Wallace,  who  died  Tuesday.  And 
Hosea  WilUams.  one  ot  the  .SCLC  leaders. 
ch;;st:.=e<l  them  for  buying  badges,  buttons 
and  bCKiks  about  Dr.  King  from  -white  peo- 
ple senilis  this  stuff  who  hated  Dr.  King. 

'A  million  dollars  is  being  squandered  for 
thisjstutr — Mid  not  a  dime  ftoes  to  the  SCLC." 
said  Williams,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  up- 
coming activities  in  Atlanta 

INDWNAPOI.IS  RALLY        ' 

Tlie  first  campaign  contingent  from  the 
Midwest.  Including  people  from  Milwaukee 
and  St  Pnil.  arrived  in  Indlan.ipolis  by  bus 
late  last  night  after  a  rally  in  Chicago.  Tlieir 
plans  ?.illed  for  a  downtown  rally  In  Indian- 
anolls  today. 
'  .\bout  400  travelers  spent  the  night  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.  A'oout  300  of  them  rode  air- 
conditioned  buses  from  Marks,  Miss.,  to 
Nashville  yesterday. 

Anot'ner  group  leaves  from  Marks  today 
in  a  mule  "train,  led  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Young,  and  SCLC  leader  and  longtime  as- 
sociate "f  King. 

.^bou:  400  marchers  :rom  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  plan  to  arrive  in  Atlanta  by  bus 
by  noon  today. 

In  .Atlanta,  plans  call  for  a  march  to  the 
Auburn  Avenue  home  where  King  was  born 
and  the  placing  of  a  memorial  plaque  there. 

TO  HEAR  MRS.  KING 

The  group  will  gather  this  evening  at  .At- 
lanta's plush  new  civic  center  where  they 
will  hear   King's  widow.   Coretta,  speak. 

Also  plr-nned  for  the  civic  center  gather- 
ing is  a  benefit  performance  by  some  of  the 
top  names  in  the  recording  business,  an 
SCLC  spokesman  said,  including  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  and  the  Supremes. 

Marchers  in  Nashville  leave  for  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn..  today.  They  plan  then  to  go  on  to 
Danville.  Va.,  and  to  Washington  where  they 
will  build  the  shantytown,  probably  In  a  park 
location. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
aoc  believe,  however  just  their  cause, 
they  are  entitled  to  come  hei-e  and  say. 
■We  are  going  M  violat-e  the  law;  we  are 


going  to  get  what  we  want  if  it  takes  that 
to  do  it." 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  represents 
or  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  leader- 
ship necessary  lo  guide  and  direct  a  fol- 
lowing in  the  direction  of  peaceful  chal- 
lenge, in  the  direction  of  nonviolence. 

I  felt  it  my  duty.  Mr.  President,  to 
alert  my  Government  and  my  colleagues 
to  the  information  that  I  have.  I  did  not 
answer,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  da.v — I  did  not  think  it  w&s 
neces.sarj' — when  someone  suggested 
that  I  give  the  names  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  not  a  law-en- 
forcement r.gency. 

Those  names,  and  the  information 
with  the  names,  had.  previous  to  my  re- 
marks, been  given  to  the  proper  source 
in  this  Government — the  source  and  the 
authority  that  has  the  responsibility  for 
getting  the  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  They  have  the  informa- 
tion; it  was  given  to  them  before  I  made 
my  remarks. 

But  I  make  this  statement  today.  Mr. 
President,  to  show  that  I  am  not  unduly 
alarmed,  and  that  many,  many  other 
people  share  my  concern.  If  we  are  alert 
to  these  threats  and  if  those  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  have  the  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  laws  will  take  a  firm  position 
and  make  a  clear  demonstration  of  their 
purpose  to  carry  out  that  assurance, 
then  violations  of  the  law  are  unlikely  to 
happen.  But  indifference  toward  these 
threats,  indifference  toward  these  prom- 
ised intimidations  and  law  violations. 
Mr.  President,  gives  hope  and  lends  en- 
couragement, in  my  opinion,  to  those 
who  may  have  in  mind,  when  that  march 
gets  here,  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation and  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  here  today,  to  cause 
trouble.  There  is  i:reat  fear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  is  what  may  occur. 
-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  items: 

'An  article  entitled  "Country  Needs  the 
New  Crime  Control  Bill,"  written  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  5. 
1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Great  Day,  ' 
published  in  the  Richmond  News-Leader 
of  Tuesday,  May  7,  1968.  together  with 
a  letter  transmitting  that  editorial-  to 
me. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Keeping  the 
Balance  True."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  8.  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Crime  Bill  Fan- 
tasies." published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  30.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
May  5,   1968] 
Country  Needs  the  New  Crime-Control 
Bill 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  i 
For  the  next  week  or  so.  the  United  States 
Senate   will   be   debating   the   crime-control 
bill  just  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. This  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill.  Reason- 
ably minded  men  may  disagree  on  some  of 
its  provisions.  But  the  bill  would  take  some 
useful  strides  toward  attacking  this  nation's 


most  critical  domestic  problem;  and  It  ought 
to  pass. 

The  bill  ought  to  pass,  for  one  reason, 
simply  as  a  legislative  expression  of  the  coun- 
try's  determination  to  restore  law  and  order. 
.America  is  slow  to  anger;  but,  unless  I  am 
badly  mistaken,  a  sense  of  anger  is  building 
like  a  tidal  wave  across  the  nation. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  violence  ia 
their  cities.  They  are  fed  up  with  bleedlne- 
heart  apologists  for  criminals  who  burn  .aid 
steal.  They  are  incensed  at  the  spreading 
perversion  of  their  BUI  of  Rights.  They  may 
not  be  constitutional  experts,  but  they  know 
something  is  dreadfully  wrong  in  the  coun- 
try today.  They  want  a  balance  restored:  and 
they  want  it  now. 

By  taking  up  the  pending  bill,  the  Senate 
is  responding  to  a  feeling  that  is  growing 
everywhere — the  feeling  that  it  is  high  time 
for  Congress  to  manifest  concern  for  the 
law-abiding  people  of  this  land.  We  have 
heard  about  all  we  want  to  hear  of  what 
should  be  done  for  the  looters — forgive  them, 
provide  them  with  housing,  supply  them 
with  food,  train  them  for  Jobs,  mollycoddle 
their  poor  bruised  psyches,  and  turn  our 
backs  as  they  steal  us  blind.  After  all.  we 
are  told,  "human  rights  count  for  more  than 
property  rights." 

Nuts!  The  law-abiding  citizen,  wishing  to 
walk  safely  on  his  streets  by  night,  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  assault.  That  right 
has  to  be  made  secure.  The  unoffending 
property  owner,  paying  taxes  for  police  and 
Are  protection,  has  a  riglit  to  that  protpc- 
tlon.  The  great  bulk  of  our  clty-dwe;i:ne 
Negroes  especially  have  rights;  they  are  the 
first  and  most  pathetic  victims  of  violence 
and  crime. 

The  pending  bill  would  attempt  to  undo 
some  of  the  damage  done  to  law  enforcement 
by  a  string  of  excessively  solicitous  decituun.? 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Taken  ne 
by  one.  and  viewed  in  lofty  abstraction,  the 
decisions  have  a  certain  lawbook  merit.  Cer- 
tainly, the  right  to  counsel  should  be  pre- 
served: certainly,  coerced  confessions  should 
be  banned;  beyond  question,  unreasonable 
police  searches  must  be   prevented. 

Well  and  good.  The  practical  etlect  of  these 
cumulative  decisions,  however,  has  been  to 
trap  the  police  in  legalistic  nets.  The  Fourth. 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  have  been  con- 
verted into  mere  games  that  lawyers  j  lay 
In  the  process,  the  catise  of  Justice  has  not 
been  enhanced;  the  cause  of  justice  has  been 
subverted. 

The  bin  would  do  much  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  It  would  author- 
ize the  use  of  wiretaps  and  electronic  device^ 
for  obtaining  evidence  in  a  few  major  field? 
of  crime,  but  it  would  surround  this  author- 
ity with  Judicial  safeguards  against  abuse 
The  bill  would  write  some  sensible  modifica- 
tions into  the  Supreme  Court's  sweeping 
rules  as  to  counsel  and  confessions.  Under 
Title  IV.  an  effort  would  be  made  to  rurb 
the  reckless  sale  of  guns. 

Critics  of  the  measure  denounce  it  as  an 
outright  attack  on  the  court."  It  Is  said  rh?.: 
^he  bill  would  invite  "a  return  to  third- 
degree  police  practices."  Such  charges  re 
specious  nonsense.  The  Congress  assured;-- 
has  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  lo 
regulate  the  court's  appellate  Jurlsdictioi. 
The  founding  fathers  must  have  expected 
Congress  to  exercise  that  authority  as  a  leg- 
islative check  and  balance  upon  judicial 
power.  And  while  all  men  will  agree  'hat 
some  grievous  offenses  were  committed  by 
overzealous  police  in  the  bad  old  days,  some 
grievous  offenses  are  being  committed  by 
criminals  now. 

What  is  needed,  and  what  this  bill  seeks  to 
do.  is  to  put  our  priorities  back  in  line — 'O 
nut  first  things  first.  And  for  the  lav.'-abid- 
ing  citizen,  asking  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
dition of  order,  the  bill  can't  be  passed  too 
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(From    the   Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader, 
May   7.   1968) 
Great  Day 
For  the  better  part  of  a  generation,  com- 
plaints have  gone  up  about  the  permissive 
excesses  of  the   Supreme  Court    Under  Ar- 
ticle III.  Section  2  of  the  ConsOtutlon,  Con- 
ijress  has  the  power  to  limit  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate   Jurisdiction.    Now.    In    the    field    of 
crime,  two  Senators  quietly  have  undertaken 
to  do  just  that. 

When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Adminis- 
tration's omnibus  crime  bill  this  week,  a 
heated  floor  fight  surely  will  develop  over 
a  nifty  provision  tacked  onto  the  bill  by 
senators  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and 
John  McClellan  of  Arkansas.  Their  section 
would  constrict  the  Court  by  placing  certain 
i.ssues  out  of  the  Court's  reach,  the  way  a 
prudent  mother  puts  her  favorite  china  on 
the  top  shelf  so  Junior  can't  get  to  It.  The 
Ervin-McClellan  provision  has  little  chance 
.11  the  Senate  floor:  practically  everybody 
w.as  astounded  when  its  backers  mustered 
enough  votes  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
tack  It  onto  the  crime  bill.  But  the  mere 
f.ict  that  the  provision  made  it  to  a  floor 
fiebate.  should   put   the  Court  on   notice. 

The  Ervln-McClellan  provision  would  do 
the  following: 

Reverse  Miranda  v.  Ari-zona.  wherein  ^he 
Court  held  that  confessions  are  inadmissible 
unless  the  suspect  first  has  been  warned  of 
iiis  rights.  The  Ervin-McClellan  provision 
would  make  "voluntariness"  the  only  cri- 
terion t.f  -he  admissibility  of  a  conft'.s.^ion  in 
Federal  courts. 

Reverse  United  States  v.  Wade,  in  v.hlrh 
ihp  Court  said  that  su.spects  in  poli''e  iine- 
up.?  are  '-ntiiled  to  counsel.  Under  the  Er- 
vin-McClellan provision,  evewitness  iden»^i- 
ucaticn  of  a  defeiidam  would  be  admissiljle 
rt  I'Vidence  in  all  Federal  courts,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  circumstances  of  the  llnc-up 
mmht  be. 

Reverse  Mallorp  v.  United  States,  wherein 
•he  Court  declared  that  no  confessions  would 
iie  ivdmissible  if  they  were  civen  during  an 
•unreasonable  delav  between  arrest  and  ar- 
riicnment  of  defendants. 

Deny  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  re- 
'.  :e\v  State  convictions  In  liabcas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

Deny  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  Fed- 
era:  courts  Jurisdiction  to  overturn  State 
court  findings  that  confessions  were  vclun- 
tiry  or  that  line-up  identifications  were  .-.d- 
p.ussible. 

Debate  about  these  proposals  will  draw  the 
l;.itt!e  lines  between  Congress  and  the  Court. 
Contrress  has  the  power  thus  to  restrict  the 
Courts  appellate  jurisdiction.  For  the  Found- 
ers v.anted  to  guarantee  that  final  authority 
i:i  'hese  matters  remained  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, .-md  no  Federal  branch  is  closer  to  the 
people  than  Congress.  So  Senators  Ervln  ana 
McClellan  are  saying  to  the  Court,  in  effect : 
■The  people  have  had  it  with  your  fatuities 
nbout  crime.  It's  time  you  started  uphoUling 
the  intent  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law.  And  the  Intent  of  the  law  never 
•.vas  -o  have  the  citizenry  live  in  terror  while 
confessed  crooks,  bums,  rapists,  and  thugs 
roam  the  land  at  will." 

It  took  a  lot  of  shouting,  but  at  last  two 
."senators  have  heeded  the  call  of  the  people 
to  do  something  about  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  area  of  crime.  The  attempt  mav 
fall,  but  the  threat  of  Congressional  re- 
s-riction  of  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
nmv  have  almost  as  much  effect  as  restric- 
tion itself.  Now,  if  Congress  would  limit  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  In  apportionment,  pray- 
er. ;Mid  Integration  cases,  the  great  day  of 
Jtuiicial  sanity  truly  might  arrive. 

Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Mays.  1968] 

Keeping  the  Balance  T^ue 

Title  II  of  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill 

now  before  the  Senate  seeks  to  realize  this 


ideal  stated  by  the  late  Supreme  Covirt  Jus- 
tice Benjamin  Cardozo: 

"Justice,  tho  due  to  the  accused,  is  also 
due  to  the  accuser.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  until  it  Is  narrowed  to 
a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true." 

This  controversial  section  of  the  bill 
amounts  to  a  full-scale  attack  on  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  iMallory,  Escobedo. 
Miranda,  Wadet  which  rule  out  confessions 
where  a  .suspect  hasn't  been  given  immeai- 
i;te  advice  about  his  Constitutional  right  to 
silence,  legal  counsel  during  police  interro- 
gation, prompt  arraignment.  And  which  lule 
out  evewitness  identification  In  court  where 
the  accused  was  denied  counsel  during  .i 
police    lineup. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cum- 
mlttee  is  full  of  expert  testimony  that  the 
practical  result  of  tiiese  rulings  has  been 
to  strain  the  concept  of  justice  lo  a  filament, 
hamstring  law  tnforcenient  and  free  con- 
fessed criminals — a  number  of  them  Uivr 
convicted  of  similar  crimes. 

.some  case.s.  in  fact,  liave  got  so  bogg.d 
down  in  procedural  argument  that  the  guilt 
iir  innocence  of  tlie  accused  never  men  was 
considered  in  court.  This,  say  the  champions 
oi  Title  II.  defeats  the  true  ends  of  justice. 
And  so  it  does. 

Title  II  proposes  return  to  the  older  rule 
of  permitting  the  trial  court  to  weigh  the 
•totality  of  circumstances"  in  aetermining 
whether  a  defendant  made  a  voluni.irv  con- 
!e;-sion.  The  trial  judge,  tikiiig  into  hi  count 
.til  the  accused's  Constnuiior.al  r.ghts,  -.^-ould 
determine  if  In  that  ))articul;:r  case  the  cir- 
cumstances ccmbined  to  iiidicitp  his  con- 
fession was  freely  given  or  extorted.  If  ex- 
torted, the  confession  v.-r.uld  be  ruled  out, 
I:  not.  the  jury  could  be  iiLi-iructed  r.n  tru- 
weight  it  deserved. 

This,  it  seems  to  us.  is  cummon-.sense  law 
tiiai  opens  a  broader  avenue  to  truth  and 
Justice  than  the  hair-splitting  rigidities  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Other  sections  of  Title  II.  i:owever.  ^.re 
much  less  palatable.  They  would  deny  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  the  right  to  review  the 
admissability  of  confessions  or  act  on  habeas 
corpus  appeals  from  persons  convicted  by 
state  court.';.  If  only  in  the  Interest  of  con- 
sistency, it  would  seem  that  the  greater 
discretion  Title  II  would  cive  to  trial  courts 
should  encourage — rather  than  limit — review. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Constitu- 
tional argument,  debate  of  Title  II  will  have 
been  worth  Congress'  time  if  it  contributes 
even  indirectly  to  modification  of  the  rul- 
ings that  have  ignored  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's 
warning  fnat  society,  as  well  as  the  accused, 
must  l)e  granted  justice  if  the  balance  is  to 
be  kept  true 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  30.  19681 

Crime   Bill  Fantasies 

As  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
new  crime  bill,  the  legislators,  we  are  sure, 
will  form  their  Judgment  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  bill  actually  would  do — not  on  the 
basis  of  the  almost  Incredible  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Its  provisions  and  purpose. 

Those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  give  ef- 
fect to  recommendations  by  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  should  of  course  be 
approved.  There  is  no  dispute  about  this. 

We  think  the  sections  dealing  with  the  use 
of  wiretaps  and  electronic  listening  devices 
should  also  become  law.  It  simply  is  not  true 
to  say  or  to  suggest  that  these  provisions 
would  futhorize  the  police  to  eavesdrop,  for 
example,  on  bedroom  conversations  between 
husband  and  wife.  This  is  absolute  nonsense 
and  the  senators  surely  must  know  It.  What 
Is  authorized  is  the  use  of  these  devices  in 
the  investigation  of  a  few  specified  major 
crimes,  murder,  extortion,  bribery,  rape  and 
robbery  being  among  them.  Installation  of  a 
wiretap  or  a  bug  would  have  to  be  authorized 


and  supervised  by  a  court,  and  could  be  used 
only  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

If  these  devices  are  being  used  and  ure  es- 
sential in  national  security  cases,  and  the 
President  and  t!ie  Attorney  General  say  they 
are.  why  should  they  not  ite  used,  subject  to 
.safeguards,  in  the  case  of  other  serious 
crimes.' 

The  bill  a'lso  contains  provisions  stripping 
tl'ie  .Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  to  revie-A 
certain  decisions  by  state  courts  and  signlti- 
cantly  modifying  rules  governing  tlie  xise  of 
confessions  as  spelled  out  In  the  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  decisions. 

These  raise  troublesome  questions.  Cer- 
t.iin  facts,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
One  is  that  Congress  has  tlie  power  to  con- 
trol the  court's  review  authoritv  For  the 
Constliuliun  .says  that  the  supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  'with  .such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  reuulalions.  .is 
the  Congre.ss  shall  make."  Language  could 
hardly  be  clearer,  and  so  the  question  here 
is  one  of  wisdom  rather  than  power. 

The  dccision.s  in  Escobedo  and  Miranda, 
relating  to  the  use  of  <  jnfesslons  m  criminal 
ciises.  were  based  on  constitutional  grounds. 
It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  ihat  their  impact 
can  be  altered  l>y  suitutc  A  constiluiionai 
amendment  may  be  necessary. 

The  tenaturs.  liowever.  should  not  be  bam- 
boozled by  the  specious  rontention  that 
ihtse  provisions  could  only  have  been  con- 
ceived by  the  wicked  men  constituting  u 
inajoiity  oi  Die  .Judiciary  Committee.  The 
fact  is  that  these  were  5  to  4  decisions,  whlcn 
means  that  four  members  of  the  court 
thought  the  rulings  were  wrong  .md  some 
of  them  said  so  in  most  vigorous  language. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  liasis  I  or  the 
cliarge  that  this  bill  is  no  better  than  a 
malicious  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
IS.  in  fact,  a  serious  effort,  based  on  exten- 
sive study  and  lengthy  hearings,  to  improve 
the  iidmiiiistration  of  criminal  Justice.  There 
may  be  provisions  that  are  unwise.  But  the 
measure  as  a  whole  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered open-mindcdly  as  a  sincere  effort  'o 
balance  tiie  scales  which,  in  ihe  judgment 
of  manv  competent  observers,  liave  been 
tipped  too  far  in  favor  of  the  criminal  sus- 
pect and  against  the  ijubllc's  right  to  be 
protected  from  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcrt.  an 
article  entitled  "Nixon  Hits  Rise  in 
Ci-ime,"  v.-ntten  bv  Chalmers  AI.  Kobeils. 
and  published  i-i  the  Washingt  :a  Post  of 
May  9.  1968.  reported  a  statement  i.ssued 
by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  one  of  the  Republi- 
can candidates  for  the  Presidency,  in 
which  he  ccinmentcd  upon  the  crime  snU- 
ualion  in  thi.s  country. 

The  article  states: 

Nixon  strongly  criticized  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limiting  interrogation  of  suspects 
and  the  use  ol  confessions.  He  also  called  for 
legislation  permitting  use  of  wiretapping 

If  the  crime  rate  continues,  he  said,  "the 
number  of  rapes  and  robberies  and  assaults 
and  thefts"  today  will  double  by  1972.  "a 
prospect  America  cannot  accept" 

I  have  lepeatedly.  Mr.  President,  here 
in  the  Senate  and  in  public  addre«sps. 
pointed  out.  if  one  were  lo  project  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  crime  for  an- 
other 5  years  or  10  year.s,  what  the  con.-se- 
quencGs  are  bound  to  be.  I  say  here  to- 
day that  this  trend  i-;iust  be  stopped. 
America  as  we  know  it.  our  liberty,  our 
freedom,  and  our  security  cannot  pos.si- 
bly  survive  if  it  is  not  slopped. 

Who  is  here  today  that  believes  any 
logical  argimient  can  be  made  that  only 
title  I  of  this  bill  is  needed  to  stop  the 
trend  in  crime?  It  will  take  4  or  5  years. 
Mr.  President,  for  these  assistance  pro- 
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was  freed  they  promised  him  40  acres  and 
a  mule. 

■'I'm  going  to  Washington  to  collect  those 
40  acres  and  that  mule — and  I  want  the 
interest,  too." 

Abeniathy.  Dr.  King's  lieutenant  since  the 
SCLC  was  founded,  said  he  turned  down  a 
request  in  Atlanta  yesterday  that  he  pay  a 
visit  to  his  former  chlei'.s  grave. 

•I  haven't  got  the  time  to  go  to  his  grave," 
he  .^lid.  "I  served  him  when  he  was  alive  " 

Aoern.ithy.  pointing  out  that  King  was  a 
man  with  a  dream,  said  that  "I've  got  seme 
dreams  too."  and  he  idded  that  he  plans  to 
name  a  campsite  to  house  the  poor  in  Wash- 
ington  "Resurrection  City.  USA." 

Abernathv  -said  he  would  be  in  Boston 
todav  to  kick  off  the  Northeast  '.eg  of  the 
campaign,  but  he  called  on  the  campaigners 
m  Aln'oi»ma  to  "make  one  more  march  be- 
fore vou  so  to  Georgia." 

■I  think  you  folks  ought  to  march  through 
the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  five  ypTr=  •'go  four  voung 
Necro  ^ir'.s  died  there  when  the  church  was 
bombed. 

REOROl'P    FOR    GEORGIA 

Tiie  twanpalgner.^.  '.vlio  were  halted  by  au- 
thorities m  Montgomery  earlier  yesterday 
when  a  march  was  ruled  in  violation  of  pa- 
r.Tde  regulations  spent  the  eveiiiuj;  in  Bir- 
mingham listening  to  .speeches  and  regroup- 
ine  for  'he  advance  into  Georgia  today. 

Children  were  fitt«d  to  used  shoes  donated 
to  the  campaign.  Teen-age  girls  grabbed 
fresh  frocks  from  a  pile.  And  evervone 
searched  for  frlendlv  residents  willing  to  pro- 
vide .1  bed  for  the  night. 

Cam.paigncrs  also  ixiwed  their  he.'ids  in  a 
minute's  silent  pra\er  for  Alabam.i  Gov. 
Lurleen  Wallace,  who  died  Tuesday.  And 
Hosea  Williams,  one  of  the  SCLC  leaders, 
chastifpd  them  for  buying  badges,  buttons 
and  books  about  Dr.  King  from  "white  peo- 
ple selling  this  stuif  -A-ho  hated  Dr.  King. 

"A  million  dollars  is  being  squandered  for 
this  stuff — and  not  a  dime  pioes  to  the  SCLC." 
said  WilUnnis.  who  is  in  charge  Of  the  up- 
coming .utivltles  in  Atlanta. 

INDIANAPOLIS   RALLY 

The  .Irst  camp.-xign  contingent  from  the 
Midwest,  including  people  from  Milwaukee 
and  St.  P.iul.  arrived  in  Indlan.ipolis  by  bus 
late  last  night  after  a  rally  in  Chicago.  Tlieir 
plans  -.illed  for  a  downtown  rally  In  Indlan- 
aoolis  today 

Abc'ut  <*00  travelers  spent  the  night  in 
Nashvi;ie?Tenn.  A'oout  300  of  them  rode  air- 
conditioned  buses  from  Marks.  Miss.,  to 
N.ashville  yesterday. 

Another  group  leases  from  Marks  today 
in  a  naile  train,  led  by  the  Rev,  Andrew 
"Voung,  and  SCLC  leader  and  longtime  as- 
sociate 'if  King. 

.\bout  400  marchers  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  plan  to  arrive  in  Atlanta  by  bus 
by  noon  today. 

In  Atlanta,  plans  call  for  a  march  to  the 
Auburn  .Kvenue  home  where  King  was  born 
and  the  placing  of  a  memorial  plaque  there. 

TO  HEAR   MRS.  KING 

The  group  will  gather  this  evening  at  At- 
lanta's plush  new  civic  center  where  they 
will   hear   King's   widow,   Coretta,   speak. 

Also  plf.nned  for  the  civic  center  gather- 
ing is  a  benefit  performance  by  some  of  the 
top  names  In  the  recording  buriness.  an 
SCLC  spokesman  said,  including  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  and  the  Supremes. 

Marchers  in  Nashville  leave  for  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn..  today.  They  plan  then  to  go  on  to 
Danville,  Va.,  and  to  Washington  where  they 
will  build  the  shantytown,  probably  In  a  park 
location. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
:;o:  believe,  however  ;ust  their  cause, 
they  are  entitled  to  come  here  and  say, 
•'We  are  going  to  violate  the  law;  we  are 


going  to  get  what  we  want  if  it  takes  that 
to  do  it." 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  represents 
or  is  indicative  of  the  .spirit  of  leader- 
ship necessary  to  guide  and  direct  a  fol- 
lowing in  the  direction  of  peaceful  chal- 
lenge, in  the  direction  of  nonviolence. 

I  felt  it  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to 
alert  my  Government  and  my  colleagues 
to  the  information  that  I  have.  I  did  not 
answer,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day— I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessar>' — when  .someone  suggested 
that  I  give  the  names  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  not  a  law-en- 
forcement agency. 

Those  names,  and  the  information 
with  the  names,  had,  previous  to  my  re- 
marks, been  given  to  the  proper  source 
in  this  Government — the  source  and  the 
authority  that  has  the  responsibility  for 
getting  the  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Tliey  have  the  informa- 
tion: it  was  given  to  them  before  I  made 
my  remarks. 

But  I  make  this  statement  today,  Mr. 
President,  to  show  that  I  am  not  unduly 
alarmed,  and  that  many,  many  other 
people  share  my  concern.  If  we  are  alert 
to  these  threats  and  if  tho.se  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  have  the  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  laws  will  take  a  firm  position 
and  make  a  clear  demonstration  of  their 
purpose  to  carry  out  that  assurance, 
then  violations  of  the  law  are  unlikely  to 
happen.  But  indifference  toward  these 
threats,  indifference  toward  these  prom- 
ised intimidations  and  law  violatioits, 
Mr.  President,  gives  hope  and  lends  en- 
couragement, in  my  opinion,  to  those 
who  may  have  in  mind,  when  that  march 
gets  here,  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation and  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  here  today,  to  cause 
trouble.  There  is  sreat  fear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  is  what  may  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  items: 

An  article  entitled  "Country  Needs  the 
New  Crime  Control  Bill,"-  written  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  and  published  in 
the  'Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  5, 
1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Great  Day, ' 
published  in  the  Richmond  News-Leader 
of  Tuesday,  May  7.  1968,  together  with 
a  letter  transmitting  that  editorial-  to 
me. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Keeping  the 
Balance  True,"  published  in  the  'Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  8,  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Crime  Bill  Fan- 
tasies." pubhshed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  30,  1968, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
May  5,  1968) 
Country  Needs  the  New  Crime-Control 
Bill 
(By  James  J,  Kilpatrick) 
For  the  next  week  or  so,  the  United  States 
Senate   will   be   debating   the   crime-control 
bill  just  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, This  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill.  Reason- 
ably minded  men  may  disagree  on  some  of 
Its  provisions.  But  the  bill  would  take  some 
useful  strides  toward  attacking  this  nation's 


most  critical  domestic  problem;  and  It  ought 
to  pass. 

The  bill  ought  to  pass,  for  one  reason, 
simply  as  a  legislative  expression  of  the  coun- 
try's determination  to  restore  law  and  order. 
America  Is  slow  to  anger;  but.  unless  I  am 
badly  mistaken,  a  sense  of  anger  Is  building 
like  a  tidal  wave  across  the  nation. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  violence  in 
their  cities.  They  are  fed  up  with  bleedina- 
heart  apologists  for  criminals  who  burn  .lucl 
steal.  Tliey  are  Incensed  at  the  spreading 
perversion  "of  their  Bill  of  Rights.  They  may 
not  be  constitutional  experts,  but  they  ki.ow 
something  is  dreadfully  wrong  in  the  coun- 
try today.  They  want  a  balance  restored;  and 
they  want  it   now. 

By  taking  up  the  pending  bill,  the  Senate 
is  responding  to  a  feeling  that  Is  growing 
everywhere — the  feeling  that  it  Is  high  time 
for  Congress  to  manifest  concern  for  the 
law-abiding  people  of  this  land.  We  have 
heard  about  all  we  want  to  hear  of  what 
should  be  done  for  the  looters — forgive  them, 
provide  them  with  housing,  supply  them 
with  food,  train  them  for  jobs,  mollycoddle 
their  poor  bruised  psyches,  and  turn  our 
backs  as  they  steal  us  blind.  After  all,  we 
are  told,  "hviman  rights  count  for  more  than 
property  rights," 

Nuts!  The  law-abiding  citizen,  wishing  to 
'.valk  safely  on  his  streets  by  night,  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  assault.  That  right 
li.is  to  be  made  secure.  The  unoffending 
property  owner,  paying  taxes  for  police  and 
hre  protection,  has  a  right  to  that  protec- 
tion. The  great  btilk  of  our  city-dwell:ng 
Negroes  especially  have  rights;  they  are  the 
first  and  most  pathetic  victims  of  violence 
and  crime. 

Tlie  pending  bill  would  attempt  to  undo 
some  of  the  damage  done  to  law  enforcement 
by  a  string  of  excessively  solicitous  decisions 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Taken  ne 
by  one,  and  viewed  in  lofty  abstraction,  rhe 
decisions  have  a  certain  lawbook  merit.  Cer- 
tainly, the  right  to  counsel  should  be  pre- 
served; certainly,  coerced  confessions  should 
be  banned:  beyond  question,  unreasonable 
police  searches  must  be  prevented. 

Well  and  good.  The  practical  effect  of  ihese 
cumulative  decisions,  however,  has  been  'o 
trap  the  police  in  legalistic  nets.  The  Fourth. 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  have  been  con- 
verted into  mere  games  that  lav.-yers  :  lay 
In  the  process,  the  cause  of  justice  has  not 
been  enhanced;  the  cause  of  justice  has  been 
subverted. 

The  bill  would  do  much  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  It  would  author- 
ize the  use  of  wiretaps  and  electronic  device? 
for  obtaining  evidence  in  a  few  major  fields 
of  crime,  but  it  would  surround  this  author- 
ity with  Judicial  safeguards  against  abuse 
The  bill  would  write  some  sensible  raodinca- 
tlons  into  the  Supreme  Court's  sweepms 
rules  as  to  counsel  and  confessions.  Under 
Title  IV.  an  effort  would  be  made  to  'nirb 
the  reckless  sale  of  guns. 

Critics  of  the  measure  denounce  it  as  an 
outright  attack  on  the  court."  It  is  said  that 
'he  bill  would  invite  "a  return  to  third- 
degree  police  practices."  Such  charges  are 
specious  nonsense.  "Hie  Congress  assuredly 
has  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
regulate  the  court's  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  founding  fathers  must  have  expected 
Congress  to  e.xerclse  that  authority  as  a  leg- 
islative check  and  balance  upon  judicial 
power.  And  while  all  men  will  agree  that 
some  grievous  offenses  were  committed  by 
overzealous  police  in  the  bad  old  days,  some 
grievous  offenses  are  being  committed  by 
criminals  now. 

What  is  needed,  and  what  this  bill  seeks  to 
do.  is  to  put  our  priorities  back  in  line — 'o 
nut  first  things  first.  And  for  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  asking  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
dition of  order,  the  bill  can't  be  passed  too 
soon. 
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IFrom    the   Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader, 
May  7,  1968) 
Great  Day 
For  the  better  part  of  a  generation,  corn- 


ideal  stated  by  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Benjamin  Cardozo: 

"Justice,  tho  due  to  the  accused,  is  also 
due  to  the  accuser.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  until  it  is  narrowed  to 


plaints  have  gone  up  about  the  permissive  ^  filament  We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true.' 
excesses  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  Ar- 
ticle III,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
cress  has  the  power  to  limit  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  Now,  In  the  field  of 
crime,  two  Senators  quietly  have  undertaken 
10  do  just  that. 

When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Admlnls- 
trations  omnibus  crime  bill  this  week,  a 
he.ited  floor  fight  surely  will  develop  over 
a  nifty  provision  tacked  onto  the  bill  by 
Senators  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and 
John  McClellan  of  Arkansas.  Their  section 
would  constrict  the  Court  by  placing  certain 
i.ssues  out  of  the  Court's  reach,  the  way  a 
prudent  mother  puts  her  favorite  china  on 
the  top  shelf  so  Junior  can't  get  to  It.  The 
Ervin-McClellan  provision  has  little  chance 
n  the  Senate  floor;  practically  everybody 
was  astounded  when  Its  backers  mustered 
enough  votes  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
tack  It  onto  the  crime  bill.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  the  provision  made  it  to  a  floor 
debate,  should   put   the   Court  on   notice. 

The  Ervln-McClellan  provision  would  do 
thefolloi^'lng; 

Reverse  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  wherein  'he 
rourt  held  that  confessions  are  inadmissible 
unless  the  suspect  first  has  been  warned  of 
liis  rights.  The  Ervln-McClellan  provision 
would  make  "voluntariness"  the  only  cri- 
terion (.f  rhe  admissibility  of  a  confession  in 
Federal  courts. 

Reverse  United  States  v.  Wade,  in  which 
ihp  Court  said  that  suspects  in  police  line- 
ups are  f-ntitled  to  counsel  Under  the  Er- 
vln-McClPllan  provision,  cvewitness  iden*^!- 
lii-aticn  of  a  defendant  would  he  admissible 
in  evidence  in  all  Federal  courts,  tic  mat- 
ter what  the  circumistances  of  the  line-up 
inich*  oe. 

Reverse  Mallory  v.  United  States,  wherein 
the  Court  declared  that  no  confessions  would 
lie  admissible  if  they  were  given  during  .;n 
unreasonable  delav  between  arrest  and  ar- 
r;;.:n.nient  of  defendants. 

Deny  the  Federal  courts  iurisdictlon  to  re- 
■,  low  State  convictions  in  )iabcas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

Deny  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction  to  overturn  State 
court  findings  that  confessions  v:ere  vclun- 
t.iry  or  that  line-up  identifications  were  .id- 
mi.ssib'.e. 

Debate  about  these  proposals  •will  draw  the 
battle  lines  between  Congress  and  the  Court. 
Congress  has  the  power  thus  to  restrict  the 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction.  For  the  Found- 
ers wanted  to  guarantee  that  final  authority 
;r.  *;-.ese  matters  ••emained  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, r.nd  no  Federal  branch  Is  closer  to  the 
people  than  Congress.  So  Senators  Ervln  ana 
McClellan  are  saying  to  the  Court,  in  eflect: 
"The  people  have  had  it  with  your  fatuities 
about  crime.  It's  time  you  started  upholding 
the  intent  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  Ia"w.  And  the  Intent  of  the  law  never 
was  'o  have  the  citizenry  live  in  terror  while 
confessed  crooks,  bums,  rapists,  and  thugs 
roam  the  land  at  will." 

It  took  a  lot  of  shouting,  but  at  last  two 
senators  have  heeded  the  call  of  the  people 
to  do  something  about  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  area  of  crime.  The  attempt  may 
fail,  but  the  threat  of  Congressional  re- 
striction of  the  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction 
mav  have  almost  as  much  effect  as  restric- 
tion itself.  Now.  if  Congress  v.'ould  limit  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  In  apportionment,  pray- 
er, and  integration  cases,  the  great  day  of 
judicial  sanity  truly  might  arrive. 


This  controversial  section  of  the  bill 
amounts  to  a  full-scale  attack  on  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  (Mallory,  Escobcdo. 
Miranda.  Wade)  which  rule  out  confessions 
where  a  suspect  hasn't  been  given  immcdl- 
;!t^  advice  about  his  Constitutional  right  lo 
silence,  legal  counsel  during  police  interro- 
gation, prompt  arraignment  And  which  rule 
out  eyewitness  identification  in  court  where 
the  accused  was  denied  counsel  during  a 
police    lineup. 

The  record  of  the  .Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee  is  full  of  expert  testimony  that  the 
practical  result  of  these  rulings  has  been 
to  strain  the  concept  of  justice  to  n  filament, 
liamstrlng  law  enforcement  and  free  con- 
fessed criminals — a  number  of  them  l;it"r 
convicted  of  similar  crimes. 

Some  cases,  in  fact,  liave  got  so  bogged 
down  in  procedural  argument  that  the  jiuilt 
(ir  innocence  of  the  accused  never  even  was 
considered  in  court.  This,  .say  the  champions 
of  Title  II,  defeats  the  true  ends  of  justice. 
And  so  it  does. 

Title  II  proposes  return  to  the  older  rule 
of  permitting  the  trial  court  to  weit'h  the 
"totality  of  circumstances'"  in  uotermlnlng 
v.helhc-r  a  defeiiaa.it  ntade  a  voIunt.^ry  con- 
fession Tl-e  trial  judge,  tikiu?  into  account 
all  the  accuseds  Con!.t;tutioiial  rights,  -A-ould 
determine  if  in  rhtit  ;)articu!.ir  case  the  cir- 
cumstLiiiccs  ccmblned  to  indicate  his  con- 
fession wns  freely  fflveii  or  extorted.  If  ex- 
torted, the  confession  v.-culd  be  ruled  out. 
If  not.  the  jury  could  he  liusiructed  i.n  the 
weight  it  deserved 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  common-.sense  law 
that  opens  a  broader  avenue  to  truth  and 
justice  than  the  hair-splittinc  rigidities  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Other  sections  of  Title  II.  however,  are 
much  less  palatable.  They  would  deny  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  the  right  to  review  the 
.idmissability  of  confessions  or  act  on  habeas 
corpus  appeals  from  persons  convicted  by 
state  courts.  If  only  in  the  interest  of  co'i- 
sistencv,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater 
discretion  Title  II  would  give  to  trial  courts 
should  encourage — rather  than  limit — review. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Constitu- 
tional I'Tgument.  debate  of  Title  II  will  have 
been  worth  Congress'  time  if  it  contributes 
even  indirectly  to  modification  of  the  rul- 
ings that  have  ignored  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's 
warning  that  society,  as  well  as  the  accused. 
must  be  granted  justice  if  the  balance  is  to 
be  kept  true. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  30,  1968] 
Crime   Bill  Fantasies 
.As  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
new  crime  bill,  the  legislators,  we  are  sure, 
will   form   their   judgment  on   the   basis   of 
what  the  bill  actually  would  dc — not  on  the 
basis  of  the  almost  Incredible  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Its  ijrovisions  and  purpose. 

Those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  give  ef- 
fect to  recommendations  by  the  F*resldent 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  should  of  course  be 
approved.  There  Is  no  dispute  about  this. 


and  supervised  by  a  court,  and  could  be  used 
only  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

If  these  devices  are  being  used  and  are  es- 
sential In  national  security  cases,  and  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  say  they 
are,  why  should  they  not  be  used,  subject  to 
safeguards,  In  the  case  of  other  serious 
crimes"? 

'I'he  bill  a'lso  contains  jirovlsions  stripping 
the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  to  review 
ccrt.iin  decisions  by  state  courts  and  signifi- 
cantly modifying  rules  governing  the  use  of 
confessions  as  spelled  ovit  in  the  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  decisions. 

These  raise  troublesome  questions.  Cer- 
tain facts,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
One  Is  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  court's  review  authoritv.  For  the 
Constitution  ;^ays  that  the  supremo  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  "with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  sucii  regulations,  us 
the  Congress  shall  make."  Language  could 
hardly  be  clearer,  and  so  the  (lucstlon  here 
is  one  of  wl.idom  rather  than  power 

The  decisions  in  Escobedo  and  ^^lr2Ilda, 
relating  to  the  use  of  confessions  in  criminal 
cases,  were  based  on  c  onstltutlonal  grounds. 
It  is  dotibtful,  therefore,  that  their  impact 
can  be  altered  by  suitutc.  A  constitutional  ^ 
amendment  may  be  necessary. 

The  ^enat.Jl•s,  however,  should  not  be  bam- 
boozled by  tho  specious  i  ontentlon  that 
these  provisions  could  only  have  been  con- 
ceived by  the  wicked  men  constituting  a 
majority  ol  the  Judiciary  Cummittee.  The 
fax;t  is  that  these  were  5  to  4  uocisions,  wlilcn 
means  that  four  members  of  the  court 
thought  the  rulings  were  wrong  .aid  some 
of  them  raid  so  in  most  vigorous  language. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  basis  :or  the 
charge  that  this  bill  is  no  better  than  a 
mallcicus  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
is.  in  fact,  a  serious  effort,  based  on  exten- 
sive 'tudv  and  lengthy  hearings  io  improve 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  There 
may  ijc  provisions  that  are  un'wise.  But  the 
measure  as  :i  whole  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered open-mindedly  as  a  sincere  effort  to 
balance  the  scales  which.  In  the  judgment 
<,f  many  competent  observers,  have  been 
tipped  too  far  in  favor  of  the  criminal  sus- 
pect and  against  the  public's  naht  to  be 
protected  from  crime, 

Mr.  MtCLELLAN,  Mr.  Pre.sidcm.  an 
article  entitled  "Nixon  Hits  Rise  in 
Crime."  written  bv  Chalmers  Ai.  Kobeits. 
and  publi.shcd  in  the  Wash:nsto-.  Post  of 
May  9,  1968,  reported  a  .statcmpiit  i.ssued 
by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  one  of  the  Republi- 
can candidates  for  the  Presidency,  in 
which  he  coinniented  upon  the  crime  sit- 
uation in  this  country. 

The  article  .states: 

Nixon  strongly  criticized  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limitiiig  interrogation  of  suspects 
and  the  use  ol  confessions.  He  also  called  for 
legislation  permitting  use  cf  wiretapping 

If  the  crime  rate  continues,  he  said,  "the 
number  of  rapes  and  robberies  at.d  assaults 
and  thefts"  today  will  double  by  1972  "a 
prospect  America  cannot  accept  " 

I  have  repeatedly,  Mr.  President,  here 
in  the  Senate  and  in  public  addresses, 
ijointed  out.  if  one  were  lo  project  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  crime  for  an- 


From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Mays,  19681 

Keeping  the  Balance  True 

Title  II  of  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill 

now  before  the  Senate  seeks  to  realize  this 


We  think  the  sections  dealing  with  the  use  other  5  years  or  10  years,  what  the  con.se- 

of  wiretaps  and  electronic  listening  devices  ciuences  are  bound  to  be.  I  say  here  lo- 

should  also  become  law.  It  simply  Is  not  true  ^jj^y    ^j^^^   ^^is   trend    must   be    slopped, 

to  say  or  to  suggest  that  these  provisions  j^merica  as  we  know  it.  our  liberty,  our 

would  p-athorize  the  police  to  eavesdrop,  for  r    ^           ^d  our  .security  cannot  possi- 

example.  on  bedroom  conversations  between  ireeaom,  '^""  "."'?-"    J 

husband  and  wife.  This  is  absolute  nonsense  bly  survive  if  it  is  not  stopped, 

and  the  senators  surely  must  know  It.  What  Who  is  here  today  that  believes  any 

Is  authorized  is  the  use  of  these  devices  in  logical  argimient  can  be  made  that  only 

the   investigation  of  a   few  specified  major  .^,     j  ^^  ^^^^  [^j^-  j..  , needed  to  stop  the 

crimes,  murder,  extortion,  bribery,  rape  and  primp'J  It  will  tal'e  4  or  5  Vfars 

robbery  being  among  them.  Installation  of  a  trend  in  cnme  .It  \.ul  lake  *  ^J^  >»^"- 

wiretap  or  a  bug  would  have  to  be  authorized  Mr.  President,  for  these  assistance  pro- 
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'.Islons  to  oeein  to  show  any  real  fruits, 
and  longer  before  it  can  become  really 
effective.  I  am  for  it.  yes;  but  what  is  a 
S400  million  expenditure  in  the  next  2 
years?  It  will  only  be  enough  to  initiate, 
m  some  communities  in  this  Nation,  the 
program  of  training  and  improvement 
'hat  this  title  is  designed  to  achieve. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
continue  to  turn  criminals  loose  as  fast 
ai;  we  are  today,  they  are  going  to  out- 
pace us  The  crime  rate  will  increase 
faster  than  our  efforts  will  succeed  by  the 
use  only  of  title  I  provisions. 

The  article  continues: 

"If  we  allow  it  to  happen."  said  Nixon, 
"then  the  city  Jungle  will  cease  to  be  a  meta- 
phor It  will  become  a  barbaric  reality,  and 
the  brutar society  that  now  flaurlshes  In  the 
core  cities  of  America  will  annex  the  af- 
fluent suburbs. 

■Tills  Nation  will  then  be  what  it  is  fast 
becoming — an  aimed  camp  of  200  million 
.\iner'.i.aiis  Uvlng  in  fear." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
have  ref'erred  and  from  which  I  have 
oe-i:  quoted  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nixon   Hits  Rise  in  Crime — Cites  Lawless 

Society  in  Policy  Paper 

1  By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  i 

Richard  M.  Nlxon  yesterday  castigated  the 
Johnson  -Administration  for  the  massive  in- 
crease in  crime  while  it  has  been  in  office. 

In  a  lengthy  policy  paper,  the  irontnm- 
ning  Republican  presidential  candidate  de- 
clared the  United  States  to  be  a  "lawless 
society"  in  which  crime  has  skyrocketed  88 
per  cent  in  the  last  seven  years  while  popula- 
tion  was   rising  only   10  per  cent. 

Nlxon  strongly  criticized  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limiting  interrogation  of  suspeclfe 
.md  the  use  of  confessions.  He  also  called 
tor  legislation  permitting  use  of  wiretapping. 

If  the  crime  rate  continues,  he  said,  "the 
numjjer  of  rapes  and  robberies  and  assaults 
and  thefts"  today  will  double  by  1972.  a 
prospect  .America  cannot  accept." 

"If  we  .illow  It  to  happen,"  said  Nlxon. 
"then  the  city  jiingle  will  cease  'to  be  a 
metaphor  It  will  become  a  barbaric  reality, 
and  the  brutal  society  that  now  flourishes 
In  the  core  cities  of  America  will  annex 
the  .iffluent  suburbs. 

•This  Nation  will  then  be  what  It  is  fast 
becoming — an  armed  camp  of  200  million 
Americans  living  in  fear." 

It  was  Nixon's  first  major  position  paper 
on  the  crime  Isue.  which  may  well  be  the 
preeminent  domestic  concern  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  He  has  touched  the  crime 
question  repeatedly  in  his  stump  apjjear- 
ances. 

Nlxon  characterized  :is  a  "m>^h"  for  which 
the  Johnson  Administration  "bears  major 
responsibility"  the  idea  that  crime  can  be 
charged  off  to  poverty. 

"The  role  of  poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime 
uprise  in  .America,  '  he  said,  "has  been  gross- 
ly exaggerated"  and  "we  would  not  rid  our- 
selves of  the  crime  problem  even  If  we  suc- 
ceeded overnight  in  lifting  everyone  above 
t.he  poverty  level." 

The  former  Vice  President  charged  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  "seems  to  have 
neither  an  understanding  of  the  crisis  which 
confronts  us  nor  a  recognition  of  Its  severity. 
.As  a  result,  neither  the  leadership  nor  the 
necessary  tools  have  been  provided  to  date  to 
enable  society's  peace  forces  to  regain  the 
upper  hand  over  the  criminal  forces  in  this 
country." 


At  one  point  Nlxon  declared  that  'the 
forces  of  peace  are  in  disorganized  retreat"  In 
Washington  where  since  1960  crime  has  in- 
creased by  100  per  cent.  The  national  capital, 
he  said,  "should  be  a  model  city  as  far  as  law 
enforcement  Is  concerned- — a  national  lab- 
oratory In  which  the  latest  In  crime  pre- 
vention and  detection  can  be  tested  and  the 
results  reported  to  a  waiting  nation.  The  rec- 
ord, however,  is  otherwise." 

The  Nlxon  statement,  entitled  "Toward 
Freedom  Prom  Pear,"  was  strongly  critical 
of  several  Supreme  Court  decisions,  especially 
those  In  the  Miranda  and  E.scobedo  cases.  He 
said  those  two  decisions  had  the  effect  of 
"seriously  ham-strlnglng  the  peace  forces" 
in  favor  of  the  criminals. 

He  called  for  legislation  to  "redress  the  bal- 
ance" and  went  on  to  say  that  If  such  legis- 
lation would  not  satisfy  the  Supreme  Court 
then  consideration  should  be  given  to 
,imendlng  the  Constitution. 

The  two  decisions  lay  down  limitations  on 
interrogation  of  suspects  and  the  use  of  con- 
fessions. Nixon  .tIso  criticized  other  decisions 
dealing  with  a  prisoner's  right  to  have  a 
lawyer  present  during  Interrogations. 

Nlxon  called  for  legislation  permitting  use 
of  wiretapping  under  safeguards  which  he 
outlined  Here  he  was  critical  of  President 
Jt)hnson's  opposition  to  the  use  of  such  de- 
vices. 

In  effect.  Nlxon  was  calling  for  approval 
of  two  highly  controversial  sections  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
One  section  would  overturn  some  Court  de- 
cisions while  another  section  would  author- 
ize wiretapping  under  court  order.  Both  are 
opposed  by  the  Administration. 

Nlxon  also  called  for  block  grants  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  states  for  law  enforcement 
assistance,  a  GOP  pro{>osal  already  approved 
by  the  House  but  opposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion which  wants  the  money  to  go  direct  to 
the  cities. 

Other  measures  proposed  by  Nlxon  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  Invest  crlmlnally- 
galned  money  In  legitimate  businesses,  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime,  more  Federal 
personnel  to  fight  crime  and  a  GOP  bill  to  jail 
witnesses  who  refuse  to  testify  once  they  have 
been  granted  immunity. 

Nixon  said  that  he  was  not  dealing  in  this 
statement  with  the  "sfjeclal  problem"  of 
urban  riots  but  only  with  "the  crisis  of  daily 
crime  in  America." 

In  downgrading  the  link  between  poverty 
and  crime,  Nlxon  said  crime  has  Increased 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  national 
wealth. 

"The  success  of  criminals  In  this  country,  ' 
he  said,  "plays  a  far  greater  role  in  the  rising 
crime  rate  than  any  consideration  of  poverty. 
Today,  an  estimated  one-ln-eight  crimes  re- 
sult in  conviction  and  punishment. 

"If  the  conviction  rate  were  doubled  In  this 
country,  it  would  do  more  to  eliminate  crime 
In  the  future  than  a  quadrupling  of  the  funds 
for  any  governmental  war  on  poverty.  In 
short,  crime  creates  crime — because  crime  re- 
wards the  criminal.  And  we  will  reduce  crime 
as  we  reduce  the  profits  of  criminals." 

Nlxon  added  that  another  "attitude  that 
must  be  discarded"  Is  the  "socially  suicidal 
tendency — on  the  p>art  of  many  public  men — 
to  excuse  crime  and  sympathize  with  crimi- 
nals because  of  past  grievances  the  criminal 
may  have  against  society.  By  now  Americans, 
I  believe,  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  a 
society  that  Is  lenient  and  permissive  for 
criminals  Is  a  society  that  Is  neither  safe  nor 
secure  for  Innocent  men  and  women.  ' 

Nixon  also  called  for  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's police  forces,  which  he  called  under- 
manned and  underpaid,  for  use  of  more  mod- 
em crime  detection  techniques  for  lifting 
bars  to  the  sales  of  prison-made  goods,  for 
reforms  In  the  Federal  and  state  prison  sys- 
tems and  for  speedier  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts. 


Mr.  MCCLELL.AN  Mr  President,  I  ob- 
ser\'e  in  todays  Washington  Daily  News 
an  editorial  commenting  on  Mr.  Nixons 
remarks. 

Tlie  editorial  is  entitled  'Straight  Talk 
on  Crime." 

Among  other  things,  the  editorial 
states : 

Republican  Presidential  candidate  Richard 
M  Nixon  has  said  some  things  that  needed 
saying  In  outlining  his  position  on  how  to 
halt  the  growing  wave  of  criminal  violence 
in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  show  the  justi- 
fication in  a  moment  for  the  Washini:- 
lon  Daily  Ne-.vs  and  its  editors  coming  to 
the  conclusion  which  they  have  an- 
nounced in  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  further  states: 

They  amounted  to  this:  The  high  price 
of  leniency  toward  the  lawless  Is  a  society  :n 
which  the  law-abiding  live  in  fear — 

That  is  true  here  in  Washington  today 
without  any  doubt. 

I  continue  to  read  the  editorial: 
.A  fact  all  too  apparent  in  many  an  .Amer- 
ican  city  already.   The  way  to  assure  'safe 
.streets"  Is  to  crack  down.  Prove  to  the  crim- 
inal that  crime  doesn't  pay, 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  over  and 
over  that  the  way  to  have  safe  streets  ;.<; 
to  take  the  criminals  off  the  streets,  con- 
vict them  of  tiieir  crimes,  and  impriso:i 
them  where  they  belong. 

Another  part  of  the  editorial  reads: 
Tough  talk.  But  It's  the  kind  of  talk  in::- 
lions  of  uneasy  -Americans  will  welcome.  For 
crime  in  this  election  year  is  a  major— pos- 
.sibly  THE  major  — domestic  issue. 

I  think  the  editorial  is  right.  I  think 
it  is  the  maior  issue.  .And  I  regret  that 
candidates  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion from  my  own  party  have  not  made 
.some  similar  statement  to  give  assur- 
ance that  they  are  cognizant  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  America  today  and 
alert  us,  or  inform  us.  of  the  fact  that 
they.  too.  recognize  this  as  one  of  the 
major,  if  not  the  major,  issues  confront- 
ing the  American  people. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  danger  of  the 
first  order  to  the  internal  security  of  our 
country  at  this  very  hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  which  I  have 
read  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

:From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Mav  10. 

1968] 

St.iaicht  T.-mk  on  Crime 

Republican  Presidential  candidate  Richard 
M.  Nlxon  has  said  some  things  that  needed 
saying  In  outlining  his  position  on  how  to 
halt  the  growing  wave  of  criminal  violence 
in  the  U.S. 

They  amounted  to  this:  The  high  price 
of  leniency  toward  the  lawless  is  a  society  in 
which  the  law-abiding  live  in  fear — A  fact 
all  too  apparent  in  many  an  -American  city 
already.  The  way  to  assure  "safe  streets"  is 
to  crack  down.  Prove  to  the  criminal  that 
crime  doesn't  pay 

The  role  of  poverty,  he  said,  has  been 
"grossly  exaggerated"  as  a  cause  of  crime. 
-And  so  It  has.  It  is.  no  doubt,  a  contributing 
factor.  But  millions  of  decent,  law-abjding 
-Americans  of  limited  means  give  the  He  to 
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the   argument  that   poverty   and   crime   are 
svnonvmous. 

'  Mr.  Nlxon  contends  doubling  the  rate  of 
convictions  "would  do  more  to  eliminate 
crime  in  the  future  than  a  quadrupling  of 
the  funds  for  any  Government  war  on  pov- 
erty." Without  Indorsing  that  ratio  or  be- 
littling anti-poverty  efforts,  we  heartily  agree 
that  crime  Is  more  likely  to  be  deterred  by 
the  prospect  of  certain  punishment  than 
of  Government  aid. 

Mr.  Nixon  advocated  legislation — or  Con- 
stitutional amendment,  if  necessary — to  re- 
move Supreme  Court  restrictions  on  confes- 
-<;ions.  He  called  for  wiretapping  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime.  Provisions  to  these  ends  are 
contained  In  the  omnibus  crime  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

He  called  for  prison  reforms,  for  Federal 
aid  to  states  for  law  enforcement,  for  better 
trained  and  equipped  local  police.  Failure  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively  now  to  end  grow- 
ing lawlessness  will,  he  warned,  bring  this 
end:  "This  nation  wUl  then  be  what  it  is 
last  becoming — an  armed  camp  of  200  mil- 
lion .Americans  living  in  fear." 

Tough  talk.  But  It's  the  kind  of  talk  mil- 
lions cf  uneasy  Americans  will  welcome.  For 
(Time  in  this  election  year  Is  a  major — pos- 
sibly THE  major — domestic  Issue. 

Candidate  Nlxon.  of  courser  blamed  the 
Johnson  .Administration  for  much  of  the 
crime  rise.  .And  within  hours  after  Mr.  Nlxon 
released  his  White  Paper.  President  John- 
son made  public  a  letter  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  tirglng  prompt  action  on  the 
omnrcus  crime  bill.  "The  mugger  and  the 
murderer  will  not  wait— neither  must  we," 
.-aid  the  President. 

Bu:  for  the  national  disgrace  of  wide- 
spread crime  there  Is  blame  enough  to  go 
around  among  the  courts  and  Congress,  the 
ins  and  the  outs  of  politics.  What's  more  im- 
portant is  that  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
have  got  the  word  that  the  people  want  crime 
stopped. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  22  telegram.s  from  Wash- 
ington businessmen  located  in  the  down- 
town area  of  our  city  urging  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  and  others  in  authority  to  announce 
that  law  and  order  will  be  upheld  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  by  whatever  means 
that  are  required. 

These  telegrams  constitute  substantial 
proof  upon  which  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  might  well  have 
based  the  editorial  which  I  have  just  had 
printed  in  the  Record. 

-All  one  has  to  do  is  to  pick  up  a  daily 
newspaper  and  read  of  crime  after  crime 
occurring  in  the  city. 

Last  night  the  District  of  Columbia 
increased  the  number  of  ix)lice  officers 
on  the  streets  in  certain  areas  of  the 
city  by  20  percent.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  not  an  adequate  increase.  Perhaps  that 
is  all  they  can  possibly  do  at  this  time. 
However,  this  wave  of  lawlessness  must 
be  stopped,  .^nd  if  it  takes  more  i^erson- 
nel  and  more  force  to  do  it.  more  person- 
nel and  more  force  must  be  provided. 

Mr.  President.  3  or  4  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  schoolteacher  in  my 
State,  Arkansas.  She  wanted  to  bring 
a  senior  school  class  to  Washington 
sometime  this  month,  I  believe  that  it 
was  about  the  20th  of  the  month. 

She  asked:  "Is  what  we  read  in  the 
papers  about  our  Capital  true?  Is  it  safe 
for  me  to  bring  these  youngsters  up  there 
on  a  tour?" 
,  What  could  I  answer?  What  could  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  answer  if  he 
were  called  today  and  asked  that  ques- 
tion in  view  of  the  impending  march  ar.d 
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the  atmosphere  that  prevails  here  and 
the  crime  rate  on  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton today? 

I  thought  twice.  I  thought  three  times. 
And  I  -said.  "I  cannot  answer  today.  I 
cannot  tell  you  not  to  come.  I  cannot  be 
sure.  But  I  will  not  tell  you  to  come.  Call 
me  back  a  few  days  from  now,  and  let  us 
see  what  has  developed." 

What  can  one  .say?  Look  at  the  cor- 
ridors in  the  Capitol  today  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Compare  it  to  previous  years. 
The  corridors  of  this  beautiful  Capitol 
Building  are  almost  free  from  tourists 
compared  to  the  usual  number  that  are 
here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Why?  It 
is  because  of  the  crime  that  exists  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  these  22  tele- 
grams this  morning  from  businessmen  of 
downtown  Washington.  The  telegrams 
all  read  alike.  I  shall  read  one  of  the  tele- 
grams and  then  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  the  other  telegrams  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  first  telegram  reads: 

Washington.  D C. 

Mpxi  10.  1968. 
?cnat-..r  Joh.v  McClf.i  lan, 
Senatf  Office  [^inlding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community  I 
as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
.-trongly  urge  that  the  President,  or  other 
lil2h  authority  immediately  make  frequent 
pt-.blic  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 
Robert  Schwartz, 
Discount  Wholesalers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  other  telegrams  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC  , 

May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  an  attempt  to  Insure  peace  and  tran- 
quility in  the  downtown  area,  I  as  a  down- 
town Washington  merchant,  recommend 
that  the  President  or  some  other  high  au- 
thority of  his  choosing  make  it  known 
publicly  that  law  and  order  will  be  upheld 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  whatever  means 
required  and  that  such  necessary  steps  be 
taken  at  once. 

Ernest  Buhk  Inc. 

Washington.  DC. 

May  10,  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  MCClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
I.  as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  In  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 

W.  Greenberc. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

In  the  Interests  of  the  entire  community 
T    as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 


strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appropri- 
ate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 
Glenn  Music  &  Audio  Co. 

Washington,  D.C, 

.1/01/  10.  1968 
.■-Senator  Ji.>hn  L    McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waslnngton.  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community 
I.  as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
Hill  be  upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital  bv 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  mow 
James  M    Gisriel. 

Wa.shington.  DC 

May  10.1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  I 
as  a  downtown  Washington  buslnessmati 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  nr  i.ther 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
v.lU  be  upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now, 
not  after  incidents  happen. 

Lvn  Art  Shop. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
:iiinte  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  I 
:is  a  downtown  Washington  busmessmai. 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
jmblic  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  in  the  Nations  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 
Millers  Furs,  Inc., 
P.  Miller  and  M.  Miller. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  10,  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
.Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  communitv  I 
as  a  downtown  Washington  buslr.es;m3n 
strongly  urge  that  Federal  troops  be  em- 
ployed Into  the  Nation's  Capital  Immediatelv 
in  order  to  maintain  law  and  order  before 
the  upcoming  poor  i)eople's  march  on  Wash- 
ington. Action  now  would  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  last  month's  disorders. 

Cohen's.  Inc. 

James  Freedman. 


Washington.  DC. 

May  10,1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClexlan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community  we 
as  a  downtown  Washington  btislness  firm 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
win  be  upheld  In  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required,  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 
Wn-LIAM  J.  Oallert  &  Co. 

Washington.  D.C. 

May  10,  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 
In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community,  as 
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rs-ners  of  a  downtown  Washington  business, 
■Af  strongly  urge  that  Immediate  measures 
be  taken  to  assure  that  law  and  order  will  be 
maintained  so  that  property  damage  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  and  that  the  public  may 
walk  the  streets  In  safety.  We  hope  that  the 
mistakes  made  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  April 
will   not  be  repeated. 

W.    H.   LOWDERMILK    &    CO., 

.Arthur  J.  and  Betsey  N.  McShine. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Senator  John  L    McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community  I 
as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authorities  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  In  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  tiiat  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 

J    D..  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C, 

May  9.  1968. 
Senator  John  L    McClellan, 
Senate  Olftne  Building, 
Washmgtcm.  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community  I 
as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
wUl  be  upheld  In  Nation's  Capital  by  what- 
ever means  required,  and  that  i^ppropriate 
enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 
Randolph  Garfield. 
William    Rosendorf    Frms, 

General  Manager. 


W.ASHINGTON.    DC. 

May  9.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community  as 
a  downtown  Washington  businessman  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  In  the  Nation's  Capital  what- 
ever means  required  and  that  uppropriate 
enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 

Edward  C.  Ritz. 

RiTZ  Camera   Centers.   Inc. 

Washington.  D.C.   May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Senate  O^ce  Building.  i 

Washington.  DC  :  ' 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  commxinlty  I 
as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  any  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  that  law  and  order 
will  be  upheld  In  the  Nation's  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  and  that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 

Irving  J.  Heiney, 
Mayfield    Shops, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'shingtcnt.  D  C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
and  as  Washington  business  establishment 
we  strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  immediately  take  appropriate 
enforcement  measures  and  announce  that 
law  and  order  will  be  upheld  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Jordan  Pianos,  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C,  May  10,  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community,  and 
as  president  of  this  Institution,   I  strongly 


urge  that  the  President  or  oth^r  high  author- 
ity immediately  make  frequent  public  an- 
nouncements that  law  and  order  will  be  up- 
held in  the  Nation's  Capital,  by  whatever 
means  required  and  that  appropriate  enforce- 
ment measures  be  taken  now, 

Lloyd  F.  Carey. 
President,  Prudential  B'lildmg  Asscciation. 
/  _, 

"Washington.  D.C.   May  10.   1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  comm^mity  I. 
as  a  downtown  Washington  business  man 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Immediately  make  frequent 
pxiblio  anouncements  that  law  and  order  will 
be  upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  by  what- 
ever means  required,  and  that  appropriate 
enforcement  measures  be  taken  now. 
Earl  Campbell, 
Campbell  Music  Co.,  Inc. 

Washincto.n,  DC 

May   10.   1968. 
Senator  John  L    McClellan, 
Senate  OrHrr  Buildir.g. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
I  :is  a  downtown  Wjishlngton  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other  high 
authority  immediately  make  frequent  public 
announcements  that  law  and  order  will  be 
upheld  in  the  Natlon'-s  Capital  by  whatever 
means  required  and  that  .ippropriale  enforce- 
ment measures  be  taken  now. 

Bryant  R.  Baker. 
Vice  President  of  Harris  &  Eiiing. 

Washington.  DC 

May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L    McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
I  as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  tirge  that  the  President  or  other  high 
authority  Immediately  make  frequent  public 
announcements  that  law  and  order  will  be 
upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  whatever 
means  required  and  that  appropriate  enforce- 
ment measures  be  taken  now. 

Geo.  W.  Spier.  Inc.. 
Jack  Rosenburg, 

President. 

Washington,  DC  , 

May  10.  1968. 
Senator  John  L    McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community 
I  .^.s  a  downtown  Washington  businessman 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other  high 
authority  immediately  make  frequent  public 
announcements  that  law  and  order  will  be 
upheld  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  whatever 
means  required  and  that  appropriate  enforce- 
ment measures  be  taken  now, 

Snyder  &  Ljttle. 

Otis  D.  Murphy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  that 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Nation's 
Capitah-Why  does  it  exist? 

We  have  alibied,  excused,  condoned, 
and  apologized  too  much  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  to  the  law  violator.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue that  way.  There  has  got  to  be  a 
turning  back  of  these  forces  and  ele- 
ments that  are  destroying  our  society 
and  creating  a  climate  of  fear  and  horror 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  law-abiding 
ahd  decent  citizens  of  our  counti-y. 

Has  the  Senat€  the  courage  to  do  it? 
Are  we  going  to  pass  title  I  only  of  the 
pending  bill  and  say,  "Oh,  we  have  fixed 
everything.  We  have  spent  some  more 


money.  We  are  going  to  train  some  more 
policemen." 

How  much  will  S400  million  in  3  year.s' 
lime  divided  among  the  50  States  of  the 
Nation  get  done?  It  is  a  start.  I  am  not 
ridiculing  the  idea  or  the  approach.  I  am 
going  to  support  it.  I  liave  supported  it 
trom  the  time  the  President  sent  it  up 
here.  However.  I  say  it  is  a  start,  but 
only  a  .small  .start.  It  will  not  get  the 
job  done. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  money  we 
spend,  how  high  a  salary  we  pay  a  police 
officer,  how  much  equipment  we  give  :■. 
p.^lice  officer,  or  whatever  else  'A'C  do.  il 
the  CDiiits  are  going  to  turn  the  crim- 
inals loose  on  technicalities  they  have  to 
search  lor  and  devise,  technicalities  that 
never  exi.  ted  in  our  jurisprudence  until 
this  court  i^ot  so  sophisticated  that  it 
could  find  technicalities  in  the  Con.sti- 
tution  that  have  bcfn  overlooked  by  all 
jurists  that  have  precrc^ed  them  down 
to  this  at'e.  we  will  never  put  a  stop  to 
this  sweeping  crime  wave  that  is  upon 
us. 

Mr.  President,  the  tone  is  set  at  tl.e 
top  and  the  country  is  looking  tor  some 
corrections^  at  the  top.  as  well  as  for 
more  money  to  train  policemen  and  sup- 
ply these  policemen  with  more  equip- 
ment at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  North  Washineton  Council  of  Citi- 
zens Association.  addres,sed  to  me.  dated 
May  9.  reading  as  lollows: 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  The  Nortn 
W.tshlngton  Council  of  Citizens  Association. 
m  regular  meeting.  May  9,  1968.  went  on  rec- 
ord strongly  opposing  any  occupation  ;.>f 
Federal  lands  In  Washington,  D.C,  anci 
strongly  urges  that  such  a  permit  be  denied 
for  occupation  of  such  lands. 

With  best  wishes  and  thanks  for  :.-our  "^t'p- 
port  in  this  matter. 

It  is  signed  "North  Washincton  Coun- 
cil of  Citizens  Association,  Salina  Moore 
Foster,  secretai-y- treasurer." 

Mr.  President,  from  across  the  Nation, 
I  have  received  many  letters  from  peopk- 
who  are  concerned.  The.se  letters  come 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  approximately  39  letters 
that  liave  been  selected  from  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  I  have  received. 
They  are  from  people  in  some  17  State.*;. 
and  they  are  from  a  cross-.section  of  the 
Nation.  I  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  from 
Pasadena,  Calif.; 

The  feeling  here  seems  quite  universal 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  getting  entirely 
out  of  its  proper  function,  and  Is  maklr.e 
rhe  enforcement  of  the  laws  more  and  more 
ciifRcult. 

I  do  think  that  many  of  the  rulings  of 
the  Court  in  these  recent  years  ough".  to  be 
repealed. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Many  citizens  are  perturbed  and  aware  of 
the  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rulingt  of  5  to  4  decisions.  Each  Judge  must 
use  different  text  books  of  laws.  Their  deci- 
sions should  be  unanimous  the  same  as  a 
jury  in  courts,  then  they  can  abide  with 
the  inscription  of  the  Supreme  Court.  "Equal 
justice  under  law." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  wrong  to  criti- 
cize the  Supreme  Court.  Some  people 
.seem  to  have  the  idea  that  if  you  say 
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anything  about  the  Supreme  Court,  you 
are  desecrating  something  that  is  sacred. 
Certainly,  it  is  sacred,  but  What  about 
Congress?  what  about  the  Presidency? 
We  are  free  to  criticize  Congress.  We  are 
free  to  criticize  actions  of  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  Government.  But.  when 
we  say  something  about  the  Supreme 
Court,'  we  arc  jumped  on  as  though  the 
Court  is  sacrosanct.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Constitution  consti- 
tuted the  Supreme  Court  as  the  god  of 
the  universe  or  of  this  Nation.  I  beheve 
the  Supreme  Court  can  be  criticized,  and 
it  justlv  deserves  to  be  criticized. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Court  has  the 
right  to  do  what  they  are  doing,  not  only 
to  criticize,  but   also  condemn  and  re- 
verse their  predecessors  and  the  prece- 
dents that  their  predecessors  .set.  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more  during  the  life  of 
this  Government,   why  should   they   be 
immune  and  protected  from  honest  criti- 
ci.sm  and  constructive  criticism  by  those 
who  believe  they  are  doing  wrong  and 
making  erroneous  judgments? 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Baltimore,  Md.: 
It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  follow  your 
crime  control  bill,  as  my  wife,  children  and 
I  feel   that  the  Supreme  Court  and  others 
have  too  long  coddled  the  criminal  element 
We  believe  that  there  are  no  longer  laws  for 
the  majority  but  for  the  minority— the  crim- 
inal. 

Confessions  are  an  absolute  essential  in 
preparing  criminal  cases  and  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  presence  of  an  attorney  this 
is  an  almost  impossible  feat.  Too  many  cases 
are  going  unsolved  because  of  the  handcuffs 
placed  on  law  enjorcement  officers.  I  doubt 
U"  many  innocent  people  confess  to  crimes 
they  did  not  commit. 

You  have  my  support  and  I  am  sure  the 
support  of  many  other  citizens.  Please  con- 
tinue your  endeavors  and  do  not  succumb  to 
the  •  do-gooders' •  who  know  so  little  about 
the  trve  situation! 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  no  one  wants 
the  tlrird  degree.  No  one  wants  coerced 
confessions.  But  who  can  judge  it  best — 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  sits  in  its  cita- 
del in  Washington,  or  the  trial  court 
who  tried  the  case  and  heard  the  wit- 
nesses, and  a  jury  of  the  defendant's 
l>eers.  who  listened  to  his  testimony? 
Who  can  judge  best? 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Boston,  Mass. : 
Much  of  the  rising  tide  of  crime  can,  I 
•hlnk.  rightfully  be  ascribed  to  opinions 
.innded  down  by  the  present  Supreme  Court. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Unless  our  law   enforcement   officers   have 

■heir  powers  returned  to  them  and  the  courts 

enforce  criminal  convictions,  we  will  revert 

'o   gangster   and    criminal   rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  any 
more  letters.  There  are  many  of  them. 
out  this  is  an  example.  I  ask  unanimous 
;onsent  that  the  letters  be  printed  at 
;his  ix)int  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

May  4.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
.'Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  that 
we  have  Senators  in  Washington.  D.C.  who 
are  not  afraid  to  voice  their  opinions  such 
as  you  personally  have  done  in  accusing  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  coddling  criminals. 
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Unletis  our  laic  enforcement  officers  have 
their  poucrs  returned  to  them  and  the  courts 
enforce  criminal  convictiomi.  we  ivill  revert 
to  gaJigster  and  criminal  rule. 

Again  mv  support  goes  to  you  and  your 
Senators  who  have  the  courage  to  do  some- 
thing about  self  confessed  murders  and 
rapists  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  disposed 
to  turn  loose. 

Yours  for  Justice  for  All 

P.J.  Faistl. 

Columbus.  Ohio, 

May  3,  1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  write  in  support  of 
your  contention  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
imperiled  public  safety  while  providing  pro- 
tection lor  criminals. 

In  talking  to  dozens  of  persons  I  have  not 
found  one  who  is  not  greatly  disturbed  and 
angered  by  the  permissiveness  shown  in  our 
courts,  following  the  lead  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  great  men  who 
frame  the  Constitution  ever  meant  lor  it 
to  be  used  as  a  loophole  through  which 
criminals  could  crawl  to  freedom  from  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes. 

As  long  as  the  courts  shield  "rtmlnals  we 
need  not  wonder  why   the  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  rise— It  is  being  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Sincerelv  vours, 

Mrs.  Jean  Thornburg. 

May  2,  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellak, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  with  great  in- 
terest about  vour  firm  stand  against  the  cod- 
dling of  criniinals  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  sometime,  my  feelings  and  those  of 
many  of  my  friends  have  been  in  accord  with 

vou. 

Since  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  this  situation  and  we  are  not,  I  urge 
you  sincerely  to  use  yovir  strongest  forces  to 
get  this  'Omnibus  "  bill  passed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Blair  A.  Whyte. 

Butler.  Pa.. 

May  4.1968. 
Senator  John  J.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  a  recent  news  story  in 
our  local  newspaper  we  noted  that  you  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  offset  or  cancel  out 
some  of  the  unbelievable  decisions  of  our 
supreme  court.  Some  of  their  decisions  pro- 
tecting the  criminal  element,  stopping  pray- 
ers in  schools,  protecting  purveyors  of  ob- 
scenity etc.  etc.  are  reaflly  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  citizen  to  agree  with  or  under- 
stand. 

I  am  sure  if  a  vote  could  be  taken  a  great 
majority  of  the  peopls  would  agree  with  you 
and  support  legislation  to  reverse  many  of 
their  decisions. 

With  best  wishes  for  success. 
Sincerelv  vours. 

Mr.  (S:  Mrs.  John  C.  Bradrick. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

May  3  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Let  me  con- 
gratulate vou  on  your  fine  stand  against 
these  astounding  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  which  are  all.  without  exception, 
made  in  the  best  interests  of  the  criminal 
and  completely  against  the  Interests  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  law  abid- 
ing citizen. 


I  do  not  believe  that  anything  wiiUiu  the 
history  of  our  country  has  ever  been  as  det- 
rimental to  the  Interests  of  justice  and  the 
welfare  of  our  nation  as  these  warped  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Andrew  L.  Stone. 

Inglewood.  Calif., 

May  3,1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  tor 
supporting  Title   II  of   the  Anll-Crlme   Bill. 
We  iteed  Protection  from  criminals  whether 
In  the  streets  or  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sincerelv, 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Hunt. 

Burbank.  Calif.. 

May  2,1968. 
Mr.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  just  read 
the  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes  of  this 
date  regarding  vour  demand  for  .i  crack- 
down on  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  about  time  that  someone  Is  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  decisions,  or  per- 
haps the  Interpretations  of  our  laws,  that 
they  have  made. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you 
If  you  succeed  In  yotu:  efforts.  I  do  know 
that  ever  since  the  Miranda  vs.  Arizona  case, 
crime  in  the  United  States  has  been  on  the 
increase  and  has  become  an  hourly  and  dally 
worry  to  people  who  do  try  to  obey  aU  of 
the  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  amending  . 
our  constitution  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Their  decisions  have  handcuffed  the  state 
and  city  courts  and  the  police  until  they  are 
so  confused  that  they  Just  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  Every  day  In  the  papers  one  can  read 
where  some  criminal  has  been  released  Ije- 
cause  of  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  it  Is  about  time  a  stop  is  put  :o  all 
<jf  this. 

A  person  does  not  dare  to  even  wke  a  walk 
in  their  own  neighborhood  in  the  evenings  or 
anytime  of  the  day  without  some  '.vorry  if 
they  will  ever  get  iiome  again  safely.  A  line 
Slate  of  affairs  to  be  going  on  in  our  cities, 
wouldn't  vou  say? 

I  have  even  read  many  times  in  the  papers 
that  policemen  have  said  'what  is  the  use 
of  arresting  anyone  when  they  will  Just  be 
released  anyway"  and  it  Is  very  true. 

Please  keep  up  your  work  and  you  will 
become  the  most  beloved  man  In  our  coun- 
try. I'm  sure.  Doesn't  it  take  an  act  jf  con- 
gress to  amend  our  constitution? 

To  change  the  subject:  What  is  to  lie  done 
about  characters  like  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
Rap  Brown?  It  was  printed  in  a  daily  paper 
in  Santa  Monica  and  was  on  the  Chan.  5 
newscast  bv  Mr.  George  Putnam  that  Car- 
michael was  in  Washington  during  tl-.e  rious 
after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
that  he  was  waving  a  gun  around  and  'ellinp 
people  to  burn  everything  down.  etc.  I 
thought  a  bill  had  been  passed  tnat  would 
prevent  aJivone  from  going  from  state  to  itate 
stirring  up  the  people.  Cannot  somethine  be 
done  about  these  two  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
sort  of  thing  or  will  ihey  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  schemes  and  cause  a  resolution 
before  something  is  done  .ibout  them'  And 
right  In  Washington  too.  It  was  also  iaid  by 
Mr.  Putnam  that  they  have  only  about  50 
followers  but  about  5.000  newsmen  loilowers. 
I  i.ever  thought  that  I  would  live  to  .see 
the  day  when  things  that  are  happening  in 
our  country  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  How 
long  is  it  going  to  last?  1  cannot  see  where 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Justice  Dept. 
are  doing  anything. 

Most  respectful!/. 

Mrs.  MVRNA  SCHLVETER. 
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Boston.  Mass., 

May  4,  19S8. 
Hon.  JOHX  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  SE^^.^TOR  McClellan:  I  have  read 
with  Interest  the  account  of  an  interview 
with  you  tliat  Is  Riven  m  the  current  Issue 
of  US.  News  &  World  Report.  I  wish  that 
there  were  more  Senators  like  you  In  Con- 
gress The  repwrt  of  your  Committee  on  riot 
control  will,  I  believe,  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  and  much  more  effective  than  the  re- 
cent one  by  the  Kerner  Committee  which 
places  responsibility  on  the  great  majority 
of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  for  the 
crimes  of  tJie  minority. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  the  crime- 
control  bill  for  which  you  are  working.  The 
Washington  P>ost,  as  you  know,  had  some 
vicious  editorials  opposing  the  measure.  I'm 
enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  sent  the 
Post  regarding  the  measure.  Of  course  thev 
won't  use  It,  as  It  Is  diametrically  opposed 
to  their  position.  Among  the  many  reasons 
the  Post  gives  for  opposing  the  measure  is 
that  it  would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court 
opinions  m  the  Mallory  and  Miranda  cases. 
To  mrethis  Is  an  outstanding  reason  for 
stii>por»n?  the  measure.  Much  of  the  rising 
tide  of  crime  can.  I  think,  rightfully  be  as- 
cribed to  opinions  handed  down  by  the 
present  Supreme  Court.  My  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  such  opinions  are  expressed  in  the 
lines  on  'Nine  Ancient  Harpies,"  copy  of 
which  I  enclose. 

I  shall  write  to  my  Senators  ;ind  do  what 
I  can  to  support  your  crime  control  measure. 
As  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  Maine  Stat*  Repub- 
lican Convention  that  meets  in  Bangor  on 
the  10th  of  this  month,  I  may  be  able  to 
secure  some  support  for  the  bill  there. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ethel  M.  Johnson. 

To  '  ;ie  Editor. 

The  Wa/>hington  Post. 

Sir:  "Vour  lead  editorial  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Po.st  on  the  Crime  Control  Bill  now 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
makes  me  feel  it  is  a  measure  that  all  who 
believe  in  he  protection  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, who  deplore  the  cqddllng  of  criminals 
and  desire  to  check  the  rapidly  expanding 
crime  wave  In  this  country  should  support. 
If  it  does  not  more  than  over-throw  the  out- 
rageous diFgusttng  and  vicious  Mallory  and 
Miranda  decisions  it  deserves  enactment. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Mallory  was 
a  confessed  and  convicted  rapist:  that  the 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ordered 
his  release  on  a  mere  technicality.  They  ad- 
m.itted  there  was  no  question  as  to  his  guilt. 
But  he  had  been  held  a  little  longer  between 
arrest  .ind  arraignment  than  the  Justices 
approved.  (The  law  specified  no  time  limit. 
It  merely  said  "reasonable"!.  And  of  course 
the  creature  committed  another  rape.  And 
the  Justices  and  all  who  approve  their  de- 
cision share  in  the  guilt  for  that  crime 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Miranda  case  a  confessed  and  convicted  kid- 
napper and  rapist  was  ordered  released  by 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  not  because 
they  believed  him  innocent,  but  because  he 
was  not  provided  with  a  lawyer,  or  advised 
that  he  could  be  when  he  made  his  confes- 
sion. Of  course  he  committed  another  kid- 
napping and  rape.  .Again.  I  say  that  all  who 
approve  of  that  opinion  have  a  share  In  the 
guilt. 

I  believe  that  coddling  criminals  is  a 
major  factor  in  Increasing  crime. 

E.  McLean  Johnson. 

Green  Bay.  Wis.. 

May  2.1968. 
Senator  John  McClex-lan, 
Senate  Office  Building,  i 

Washington.  DC  ' 

Thank  you  for  speaking  out  .igalnst  un- 
believable coddling  of  major  criminals  by  our 


courts.  I  know  95  percent  of  us  back  you  as 
does  our  leader  and  major  domo  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  Vlnce  Lombardl.  Am  mailing  you 
his  recent  speech  keep  up  the  good  flght 
thankfully. 

G.  W.  Seiler. 


Pasadena,  Calif., 

May  3.  1968. 
Senator  John  H  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building., 
Wa.'shingion,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  feeling  here  seems  quite 
universal  that  the  supreme  court  Is  getting 
entirely  out  of  Its  proper  function,  and  is 
making  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  more  and 
more  dltllcult. 

I  do  think  that  many  of  the  rulings  of  the 
court  in  these  recent  years  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 
Yours  truly, 

T.  W.  Medearis. 

District  of  Columbia. 

May  9.  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCLELL^N:  The  Anacostia 
Citizens  Association  supports  your  comments 
published  in  the  Wa-shington  Star  newspaper 
May  2,  1968.  "Prompt  Passage  of  Crime  Bill. 

Many  citizens  are  perturbed  and  aware  ot 
the  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings  of  5  to  4  decisions.  Each  Judge  must 
use  different  text  books  of  laws.  Their  deci- 
sions should  be  luianimous,  the  same  as  a 
Jury  in  courts,  then  they  can  abide  with  the 
inscription  of  the  Supreme  Court.  "Equal 
justice  under  law." 

Congress  and  Senate  should  take  immedi- 
ate action  prohibiting  demonstrators  for  use 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  as  a  model  city  for 
demonstrators,  which  we  believe  is  com- 
munist inspired.  The  visitors  will  have  a 
fear  to  visit  our  Capital  City.  We  oppose  any 
camp  site  In  the  Anacostia  area,  which  is  a 
residential  area,  as  mentioned  in  the  news 
media. 

The  "Poor  People's  Campaign"  must  be 
wealthy  to  travel,  they  can  use  the  money  to 
help  the  poor.  I  have  heard  their  remarks 
on  television  urging  the  p)oor  class  of  ne- 
groes in  Mis6li.sippi  to  march  in  Washington 
and  it  would  not  cost  them  a  penny,  one 
woman  refused.  I  believe  they  would  be 
stranded  in  Washington  and  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  welfare.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  "Poor  People's  March." 

I  do  believe  we  need  the  National  Guard  in 
Washington  during  the  summer  to  preserve 
law  and  order.  The  teenagers  should  be  han- 
dled as  adults  for  felony  offenses. 

The  white  people  are  moving  rapidly  out 
of  Washington  for  lack  of  protection,  win- 
dows are  being  broken  in  private  homes  by 
rock  throwers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  J.  Piper. 

President,  Anacostia  Citizens  Association. 

PS. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  business  es- 
tablishments are  moving  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star.  Sept.  11, 
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March  Cost  to  DC.  Pt-r  .at  S163.794 

Demonstrators  who  marched  on  Washing- 
ton for  Jobs  and  freedom  August  28  cost  the 
city  $163,794,  Senator  B>Td,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  disclosed  yesterday. 

The  Senator,  who  heads  an  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  due  to  consider  the  District 
budget  next  week,  released  a  breakdown  of 
expenses  of  the  march  In  seven  departments 

Earlier,  he  said  marchers  themselves  should 
contribute  to  unusual  expenses  imposed  on 
the  city  by  the  demonstration.  The  burden 
should  not  be  met  by  local  taxpayers,  he 
said. 


But  the  Senator  had  no  comment  on  how 
the  actual  costs  should  be  divided  except  to 
say  that  the  issue  would  be  aired  at  budget 
liearlngs. 

The  item  is  the  kind  often  noted  by  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  to  show  that  many  mu- 
nicipal services  are  demanded  simply  because 
this  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  rather  than  a 
Metropolitan  center. 

The  Byrd  tally  showed  that  the  tire  de- 
partment spent  $15,901:  corrections,  $3,145: 
sanitary  engineering.  $18,731;  highways,  ii:  . 
357;  police,  $99,250;  health,  $13,369.  and  tlie 
National  Guard.  $2,041. 

The  $163,794  total  did  not  include  «5.000 
for  hox  lunches  for  police. 

More  than  a  dozen  officers  became  ill  after 
eating  sandwiches  and  salads  furnished  in 
ix)xes  during  the  march.  The  District  may  not 
pay  for  the  .spoiled  food. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

May  6,  1968 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  It  is  with  great 
interest  that  I  follow  your  crime  control  b;i; 
as  my  wife,  children  and  I  feel  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  others  have  too  long  ro<i- 
dled  the  criminal  element.  We  believe  th:U 
there  are  no  longer  laws  for  the  majority  but 
for  the  minority — the  criminal. 

Confessions  are  an  absolute  essential  in 
prepmrlng  criminal  cases  and  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  presence  of  an  attorney  this  is  an 
almost  Impossible  feat.  Too  many  cases  ,!re 
going  unsolved  because  of  the  handcuffs 
placed  on  law  enforcement  officers.  I  doubt  :f 
may  innocent  people  confess  to  crimes  they 
did  not  commit. 

You  have  my  support  and  I  am  sure  trie 
support  of  many  other  citizens.  Please  con- 
tinue your  endeavors  and  do  not  succumb  :o 
the  "do-gooders"  who  know  so  little  about  the 
true  situation! 

Respectfully. 

Robert  L.  Larkin 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  of  the  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  up  to  now  have  pertained  :o 
crime. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  march  on 
Washington  and  the  rioting  that  i.as 
occurred,  I  read  a  telegram,  dated  May  8. 
from  Washington.  D.C.:  and  I  wish  to 
comment  on  this. 

We  have  in  this  country  among  our 
Negro  people  some  of  the  finest,  some  of 
the  most  patriotic,  .some  of  the  most  loya! 
citizens,  who  share  today  the  fear  that 
others  are  expressing,  who  .share  the 
.shame  that  we  feel  when  we  see  these 
outrageous  riots  and  acts  of  lawle.ssnes^ 
running  rampant  throughout  our  cities — 
the  plundering,  the  burning,  the  pillag- 
ing, and  the  murdering.  They  do  no: 
agree  with  it:  they  want  it  stopped.  Th.e 
best  element  of  the  Negro  race  in  thi- 
country  today  want  these  things  stopped 
They  want  law  and  order.  They.  ■<'■■ 
want  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  :i 
telegram  addressed  to  me.  dated  Mav  '-' 
reading  as  follows: 

I  am  colored,  ,^nd  I  would  like  to  be  prc.d 
of  my  background,  but  I  carmot  be  proud 
of  the  "going  ons  as  such,"  Please  help  my 
p>eople  not  be  ruled  by  these  militants.  I 
will  pray  for  you  and  your  future 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  fighting  a 
race  issue  here.  We  are  trying  to  protect 
all  races  alike,  tr^ing  to  protect  them 
from  those  who  want  to  destroy  our  so- 
ciety, from  those  who.  in  the  name  ''■'! 
civil  liberties  and  human   rights  .some- 
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times  go  out  and  violate  the  law  and 
commit  the  depredations  which  arc  tak- 
ing fi'om  us  the  \erj'  liberties  we  cherish 
and  which  we  intend  to  protect. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Silver  Spring, 
Md..  which  reads: 

Bravo.  We  support  you.  Hope  you  can  do 
something  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  signed  by  a  man  and  his  wife. 

Yesterday.  I  was  visited  in  my  office 
by  a  manufacturer  from  Arkansas  who 
h&s  busine.ss  operations  m  Arkan.sas  and 
Oklahoma.  He  told  me  that  they  have 
325  jobs  oi>en,  starting  at  a  wage  of 
$1,89  an  hour,  and  they  cannot  get  them 
filled. 

Here  is  a  wire  from  Atlanta.  Ga.,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Reference  so  called  poor  man'.s  march  we 
have  100  jobs  paying  from  $1  80  to  $2.80  per 
hour  going  begging  (or  lack  of  employees.  If 
you  can  single  out  up  to  100  men  that  want 
to  work  call  me  collect  and  I'll  furnish 
details. 

Tom  C.  Campbell, 
Southern  Iron  A-  Equipment  Co. 

Mr.  President  '  Mr.  Mtjskie  in  the 
chair),  I  have  another  telegram  .saying 
practically  the  same  thing.  Tliey  say, 
"We  have  jobs  but  we  have  nobody  to  fill 
them." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  in  some 
areas  there  are  no  jobs.  However,  in  some 
areas  where  some  of  these  marchers  are 
coming  from  there  are  jobs,  and  they 
could  All  those  jobs. 

Here  is  a  letter  dated  May  7  which 
states: 

Telling  the  "poor  marchers"  they  will  be 
eligible  for  regular  welfare  payments  as  soon 
as  they  step  foot  on  District  soil,  is  like  pay- 
ing "worthless  people  to  become  more  worth- 
less." 

Of  cour.se.  if  they  come  here  they  must 
be  led  and  taken  care  of.  It  is  being  said, 
••Come  to  Washington.  Arrive  in  Wash- 
ington one  night,  and  we  will  get  you 
on  relief  the  ne.xt  morning. '• 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  folks  do  not 
want  to  work.  They  want  to  live  on  a 
dole.  Certainly,  they  are  going  to  take 
advantage  of  an  invitation  like  that. 
They  would  be  foolish  if  they  did  not. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  that  stupid:  at 
least,  many  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  further 
from  the  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  May  7.  1968: 

Why  aren't  these  people  looking  for  Jobs? 
•According  to  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  page 
87.  "Now  ifs  help  wanted  as  Jobs  go  begging." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  have  .said 
here,  as  illustrated  by  the  telegrams  and 
other  information  that  has  come  to  me. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  places  where 
there  are  no  jobs  and  people  are  unem- 
ployed. But  a  march  on  Wa.shington  is 
not  the  answer. 

Bills  are  pending  and  appropriations 
may  be  made,  but  they  are  not  going  to 
satisfy.  What  are  the  demands:'  The  de- 
mands are  for  guaranteed  wages  and 
many  other  things.  We  had  a  civil  rights 
bill  and  everyone  thought  that  would  sat- 
isfy, but  has  it?  No;  it  has  not:  and 
neither  will  this. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  tele- 
gram. 


Previous  incident  looters  were  Informed  of 

whereabouts  of  police  with  their  own  crew 
of  walkie-talkies.  What  would  happen  If 
100,000  peaceful  assembly  descended  on  the 
Capitol  or  White  House  and  decided  to  non- 
violent. 

Here  is  another  from  Washington, 
DC: 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Attorney  General  do  not  deem  It  essen- 
tial to  do  something  to  protect  people  and 
property  in  this  area,  I  can  only  trust  in  God 
that  this  protection  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Congress. 

Again,  of  course,  Congress  has  no  ex- 
ecutive ix)wer  to  go  out  and  enforce  the 
law.  but  we  can  urge  that  the  executive 
branch,  which  has  that  responsibility, 
take  every  means  to  protect  people  from 
the  viciousness  of  crime. 
Here  is  a  telegram  from  Rome,  Ga.: 
Hit  harder.  Stop  civil  rights.  Poor  people 
Communist  coalition.  Americsina  leel  de- 
serted. Only  Congress  remains  Don't  be  in- 
timidated. Back  broken  workers  resent  para- 
sites. Supreme  Court  on  side  of  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegrams  and  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   tele- 
grams and  letters   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Riots — Jobs 
Granada  Hills,  Calif.. 

May  7,  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  morning 
Paul  Harvey  on  his  newscast  over  KABC 
Radio  stated  "The  McClellan  Committee  has 
evidence  the  poor  peoples  march  on  Washing- 
ton is  to  create  a  riot."  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  (Dem.)  told  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
May  2:  "There  are  strong  evidence  of  Com- 
munist planning  and  participation  in  the 
forthcoming  demonstrations  in  our  nation's 
Capital"  The  informed  citizen  saw  David 
Delllnger  standing  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy,  Son.  Randolph  points  out  In  U.S.  News 
k.  World  Report  "This  anti-American  propa- 
gandist has  publicly  announced  that  he  is 
a  Communist  ...  a  non-Soviet  Communist." 
President  Johnson  said  on  May  3:  "We  are 
concerned  .  .  .  We  have  made  extensive 
plans,  and  preparations."  What  plans  may, 
we  be  so  bold  as  to  ask?.  .  .  like  giving  "The 
thousands  of  poor  marchers'  who  are  ex- 
pected to  descend  on  Washington,  welfare 
payments  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  District 
of  Columbia  All  the  marchers  have  to  say 
to  welfare  officials  is  that  It  is  their  inten- 
tion to  stay  in  the  nation's  capitol",  their 
leaders  have  already  told  Congress  "they  will 
stay  until  their  demands  are  met." 

Telling  the  "poor  marchers"  they  will  be 
eligible  for  regular  welfare  payments  as  soon 
as  they  step  foot  on  District  soil,  is  Uke 
paying  "worthless  people  to  become  more 
wortfhless." 

Why  aren't  these  people  looking  for  Jobs? 
According  to  U.S.  News  &  W.  Report,  p.  87 
•Now  It's  Help  Wanted  As  Jobs  Go  Begging" 
skilled  and  unskilled  jobs  go  begging,  now 
some  body  is  lieing.  and  It  Is  not  U.S.  World 
&  News  Report  This  Poor  Peoples  March 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  District 
of  Columbia.  One  has  to  listen  to  Broadcast 
from  Castro  Cuba  to  get  the  picture  of  who 
and  whom  has.  and  is  running  this  "poor 
peoples  march"  ...  no  doubt  the  Committee 
files  of  the  senate  are  bulging  with  evidence. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  James  J.  O'Connor. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

May  5,  1968. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
SenateiOffice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy  :  It  Is  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  when  there  is  more  concern  for  the 
•rights"  of  criminals  than  the  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen  I  strongly  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  crime  control  bill. 

Our  legislators  should  not  be  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  voters  do  not 
take  the  time  or  trouble  to  obtain  publicity 
for  their  cause.  They  merely  wait  to  show 
their  displeasure  ut  the  polls  If  they  are  not 
satisfied  In  the  manner  our  government  Is 
run.  The  vociferous  but  misguided  'do-good- 
ers" get  all  the  attention  and  thus  frequently 
cause  Congress  o  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  minority. 

I  feel  that  since  voters  can  do  nothing  di- 
rectly about  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  you  will  find  they  Intend  to  vent 
their  anger  against  their  elected  representa- 
tives. On  this  crime  control  bill,  and  any 
other  legislation  which  would  help  return 
this  country  to  sanity,  you  should  anticipate 
the  desires  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  silent 
voting  public. 

Yours  verj-  truly, 

Robert  J.  Rt 

Pi.orence,  Ala  . 

May  8.  1968. 
Senator  McCi.kllan, 
Wa.ihington.  DC: 

Previous  incident  looters  were  Informed  of 
whereabouts  of  police  with  their  own  crew 
of  walkie-talkies.  What  would  happen  if  100,- 
000  peaceful  assembly  descended  on  the  Cap- 
itol or  White  House  and  decided  to  nonvio- 
lent. 

Walter  Pi-qva. 


Washington,  D.C. 

May  8.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McCi.fllan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  Let  me  thank  you  lor  the  Et.itemont 
you  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day alerting  the  officials  of  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  impending  danger  wMch  could, 
and  may,  come  to  the  people  of  this  urea  as 
the  result  of  the  so-called  'Poor  People's 
March". 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Attorney  General  do  not  deem  it  essen- 
tial to  do  something  to  protect  people  and 
property  in  this  area,  I  can  only  trust  in 
God  that  this  protection  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Congress. 

I  now  find  It  unwise  to  attend  Church  serv- 
ices on  Wednesday  evenings  as  I  had  prevl- 
otisly  done.  I  am  hoping  we  will  return  to 
normalcy  again — with  the  right  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
most  of  the  white  women  of  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Carrie  B.  West. 

Normandy.  Mo  . 

May  9.  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  We  urgently 
beg  you  .•uid  your  colleagues  to  stop  that 
march  on  our  National  Capitol.  It  can  only 
end  in  disaster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Sanford. 

Bethesoa,  Md.. 

May  7, 1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  you  100  percent.  Its  about  time 
somebody  spoke  up.  Can  we  help? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Liss. 
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Highland.  Md., 

May  8.  1968. 
Senator  John  McCLELLA>f. 
Senate  Office  Butlding, 
Washington,  DC: 

Mav  God  give  you  strength  to  follow  your 
convictions  -is  expressed  yesterday.  Civil 
rights  m  the  true  meaning  Is,  meant  by  our 
forefathers,  equality  for  all. 

Paul  R.  Smith. 

Pulton,  Md.. 

May  8.  1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Bnilduig, 
Wa.'ilmigton.  D.C.: 

My  admiration  to  a  statesman  of  your  cali- 
ber. Please  consider  me  ivs  a  dedicated  fol- 
lower of  vours.  May  God  direct  you  and  help 
our   sick   Nation   to   evaluate   this  situation 

with  vilsdom. 

Margaret  A.  Hyde. 

Little  Rock.  Ark., 

May  8, 1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'^rtihgton.  DC: 

Our'  heartfelt  congratulations  ,to  you  for 
putting  our  Federal  administration  on  notice 
for  its  responsibility  to  us  as  citizens  regard- 
ing the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign. 

Jim  Lewis. 

Vienna,  Va.. 

May  8,  1968. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  The  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Senator  Dlrksen  discloses  my  feel- 
ings concerning  the  planned  "Coimnunlst 
Invasion  of  Washington"— the  pseudo  -Poor 
People's  March." 

All   Americans   appreciate   your   efforts   to 
prevent    this   Conunu^iist    victory.   Keep   up 
your  sood  work. 
Sincerely. 

George  W.  Dress. 

M    \    Hyde  &  Associates,  Inc.. 

May  8.  1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Bttilding, 
Wa.shington.  D.C.: 

I  agree  ■.mequivocably  with  your  position  as 
to  civil  rights  and  want  you  to  know  that  I 
regret  I  am  not  a  constituent  of  yours  from 
Arkansas.  Mav  the  ?race  of  God  produce  more 
statesmen  like  you  and  fewer  politicians. 
You  have  my  admiration  and  respect. 

M.  A.  Hyde,  President. 


I  do  Intend   going  Republican.   X   heard   an 
X  Air  Force  Col.  say  the  same  thing.  If  [leople 
stay  out  of  trouble,  they  won't  tangle  with 
[xillce — Is  my  theory. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Ellen  Gray. 


St.  Lotris,  Mo.. 

May  4.1968. 
Senator  John  D. McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  hope  you  will  read  these 
clippings  for  they  express  the  feelings  of  so 
many  o«ople  these  days.  I  think  crime  and 
riots"  come  ahead  of  the  Vietnam  war  for  it 
is  so  imcalled  for  in  a  supposedly  civilized 
countrv. 

Just  why  do  our  law  makers  want  to  make 
It  all  so  easy  for  such  people  to  continue  on 
their  wav  of  crime.  Do  they  really  believe  by 
letting  them  have  the  go  sign  will  stop  it? 

Mr  Johnson  mentioned  in  his  speech  about 
Congress  blackmail.  What  does  he  tlUnk  the 
Negro  is  doing?  Surely.  Communists  must  be 
trying  to  take  America  down  to  where  Greece 
and  Rome  were  when  they  fell — our  country 
is  well  on  Its  way  for  it  is  not  humanly  pos- 
sible to  meet  every  demand  the  Negro  wants 
these  davs.  Nor  should  it  be  that  way. 

The  money  spent  on  that  poor  people's 
march  could  do  a  lot  toward  fixing  their 
homes  and  getting  them  Jobs.  I'd  quit  my 
job  tomorrow  if  the  Gov't  will  guarantee  me 
$3,000.  I  don't  make  that  much  now  and  too 
I'm  65  \TS.  old. 

I  have  never  voted  a  Republican  ticket 
but  I  am  so  disgusted  with  my  party  the 
shape  they  have  gotten  our  country  in  that 


Poor  People's  March  Can  Backfire 

The  probabUlty  Is^  that  pressure  tactics 
practiced  by  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
led  by  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  will  boomerang. 
Congressmen  predictably  will  refuse  to  take 
action  under  the  ■militant  non-violence" 
planned  by  Mr.  Abernathy  and  company. 

Legislators  normally  would  be  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  vote  billions  of  new  aid  for  the  poor, 
following  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

But  to  threaten  to  disrupt  the  nation's 
capital  if  they  don't  capitulate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  poor  can  only  anger  members 
of  Congress  and  hurt  the  cause  of  the  needy. 
Among  the  demands  to  date  are:  A  guaran. 
teed  annual  Income,  millions  of  new  jobs, 
more  housing,  extending  the  minimum  wage 
to  another  20  million  persons  and  free  food 
stamps. 

The  vanguard  of  the  march  gave  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  other  demands. 
They  handed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe 
L.  Freeman  four  pages  of  orders  and  told 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  to  step  up 
enforcement  on  antisegregatlon  laws. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  spectacle  of  thou- 
sands of  American  poor  marching  on  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  planned  if  succeed- 
ing Democratic  Administrations  hadn't  told 
them,  in  effect,  that  the  government  owes 
them  a  living. 

The  government  doesn't  owe  them  a  living. 
It  owes  them  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good 
education,  and  an  equal  chance  to  get  a  Job 
and  make  a  living. 

Those  who  are  making  the  demands  aren't 
apparently  offering  anything  in  return  for 
the  billions  they  hope  to  extricate  from  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  straight  power  play.  No  govern- 
ment can  endure  if  it  submits  to  blackmail  or 
abdicates  its  authority  to  an  angry  mob. 

The  great  pity  is  that  without  the  pressure 
tactics,  it  is  probable  that  many  federal  pro- 
grams benefitting  the  [xx>r  would  be 
approved. 

It  is  a  disservice  to  those  living  in  poverty 
to  carry  out  this  pressure  campaign  that  can 
.\nger  Csngress  and  delay  help  for  those  who 
genuinely  need  it. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  upon  reading  of 
the  riot  act.  such  force  as  is  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  shoot  to  kill,  may  be 
used  to  disperse  a  hostile  force. 

All  civil  rights  may  lawfully  be  suspended 
in  times  of  civil  disorder,  including  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  A  person  may  be  held  with- 
out charge  until  the  emergency  has  passed, 
which  determination  is  in  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Governor  and  may  not  be  overruled  by 
a  court.  The  Governor  may  order  the  troops 
not  to  yield  the  prisoners  and  ignore  the 
court. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corptis  was  not  sus- 
pended in  either  Washington  or  Baltimore 
recently  as  President  Lincoln  suspended  it 
during  the  early  Civil  War  riots. 

It  is  possible  that  a  "shoot  to  kill"  order 
may  legally  be  issued  as  against  an  armed 
and  menacing  mob.  However,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  such  an  order  to  shoot  with  intent 
to  kill  Is  legal  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
theft.  A  shot  fired  with  intent  to  stop  a 
felony  is  legal.  If  the  firing  of  such  shot  is 
necessary,  and  it  incidentally  and  accident- 
.;»lly  kills,  no  blame  attaches,  but  the  shot 
may  not  be  aimed  to  kill.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  mayor  has  the  legal  right 
to  order  a  policeman  not  to  shoot  if  such 
force  is  necessary  to  stop  a  felonious  crime. 
'  It  is  equally  specious  for  a  Mayor  to  de- 
clare that  life  Is  more  important  than  prop- 
erty, because  the  theft  involves  not  the  prop- 
erty, but  the  crime  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  state — at  least  tjieoretically. 


Thus,  a  Mayo!  instructing  police  not  to 
shoot  to  prevent  a  crime  is  constricting  the 
operation  of  the  law  as  certainly  as  a  Mayor 
who  orders  a  policeman  to  shoot  to  kill  is  ex- 
tending it.  Risk  of  death  is  a  part  of  the  risk 
of  stealing. 

But,  as  .Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out  in 
his  first  inaugural  iiddress,  those  who  would 
break  the  law  have  the  option,  for  he  who 
was  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  has  none  but 
to  enforce  it 

To  compare  property  and  life  is  rldlculo\i,s 
If  life  is  more  valuable  than  property,  it  u 
by  way  of  an  offer  of  the  Mayor  to  turn  over 
the  usually  excellent  furniture  in  city  hall 
to  any  applicant  earnest  enough  to  threaten 
suicide  if  he  doesn't  get  it.  ShoiUd  the  Mayor 
turn  it  over,  it  would  be  Illegal,  since  he 
doesn't  own  it. 

By  the  same  token.  It  is  illegal  for  liiin 
to  order  a  policeman  not  to  shoot  to  protect 
a  merchant's  property,  t>ecause  the  Mayor 
does  not  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
sacrifice  any  person's  private  property  to  a 
thief. 

To  fail  to  protect  a  citizen's  private  prop- 
erty is  in  effect  to  make  him  pay  a  lieivy 
tax  because  a  Mayor  has  illegally  withdr.iwn 
from   lilm   the  equal   protection   of   the  ;aw. 
Further,  if  life  is  so  much  more  valu.ible 
than   proj)erty.   It  follows   that  tiie  livps  of 
lawful  firemen  should  not  be  risked  putting 
out  the  fires  started  by  unlawful  rioters  Ac- 
tually, grandiose  reminders  that  life  is  more 
valuable  than  property  are  totally  unneces- 
s,ary.   That   truth   is   made   adequately  cle.u 
several  times  a  year  when  they  carry  a  mur- 
dered policemari's  coffin  out  of  the  cathedral 
Pass  McClellan's  Anticrime  Bill 
One  of  the  key   provisions  of  the  federal 
crime  control  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  of  .Arkansas,  would  make  .on- 
fessions   admissible   as  evidence   m   criminal 
trials  when  voluntarily  given. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  provision  would 
nullify  a  series  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court' rulings  that  have  given  increasing  ;.ro- 
tectlon  to  "criminals  and  greatly  resinct^i 
police  ability  to  obtain  vital  evidence. 

Senator  McClellan  cited  particularly  the 
high  court's  decision  in  the  Miranda  "ise 
which  barred  use  of  confessions  unless  a  .'■us- 
pect  was  advised  of  his  right  to  have  a 
lawyer. 

As  matters  now  stand  it  is  virtually  :::.• 
possible  for  police  to  obtain  a  confession  ::i 
many  cases  because  of  the  multitude  L'f  re- 
strictions placed  upon  them  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  disastrous  effect  on  law  enforcement 
can  be  visualized  when  it  is  recognized  that 
prosecutors  in  the  past  have  relied  upon  con- 
fessions to  obtain  guilty  verdicts  in  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  convictions. 

Under  the  permissive  doctrines  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  succeeding  Democrat  Attorneys 
General  and  the  society-is-to-blame  thesis, 
crime  had  risen  62  per  cent  from  1960  to  1967. 
It  jumped  another  16  per  cent  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year. 

Senator  McClellan  is  not  exaggerating  when 
he  says  the  mounting  crime  rate  ■■t)orders  on 
open  rebellion  and  insurrection." 

In  St.  Louis  we  are  witnessing  a  vintial 
daily  blood  bath  of  wanton  killings  and  Slav- 
ing in  perpjetration  of  robberies  (mostly  by 
boys  in  their  teens  in  recent  days) . 

So  why  should  we  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  everything  should  be 
done  to  insure  that  the  suspect  wUl  shut  up 
like  a  clam  to  police' 

If  a  confession  is  voluntarily  given,  wHy 
should  it  be  thrown  out  because  the  confessor 
wasn't  told  he  could  have  a  lawyer? 

Another  provision  of  Sen.  McClellan's  bUl 
would  legalize  court  supervised  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  present  Attorney  General  Ranisey 
Clark  would  limit  use  of  wiretaps  and  elec- 
tronic bugs  to  national  security  cases. 
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If  Clark's  proposal  were  followed,  this 
would  mean  the  fight  against  organized  crime 
would  sutler  a  death  blow. 

New  'York's  crusading  district  attorney 
Frank  Hogan  has  told  a  Senate  Committee 
that  without  Wr-lretaps  and  electronic  devices 
u  would  have  been  impossible  to  convict  the 
"Murder,  Inc."  gang  and  other  notorious 
racketeers  he  sent  to  prison. 

So  why  should  we  listen  to  young  Mr.  Clark 
who  has  demonstrated  he  is  more  interested 
in  expounding  his  sociological  views  on  crime 
than  enforcing  the  law? 

The  more  we  read  of  16-,  17-  and  18-year- 
old  boys  shooting  and  killing  people,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  that  some  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  firearms,  as  proposed  by  Senator 
McClellan's  measure,  are  necessary.  We  hear 
of  these  young  men  holding  up  stores  and 
shooting  victims  almost  every  day.  Where  are 
they  getting  all  the  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion? 

Maybe  it  is  impossible  to  keep  minors  from 
getting  guns,  but  at  least  the  attempt  should 
be  made. 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  support  of 
the  crime  bill's  other  major  provision — fed- 
era!  grants  to  improve  local  police  forces. 

This  is  the  best  anti-crime  measure  to  be 
offered  in  many  years.  It  could  strike  a  major 
blow  at  the  permissive,  let-them-kill-and-rob 
doctrines  that  have  convinced  many  crimi- 
nals— crime  actually  does  pay. 

It  could  be  the  turning  point  in  the  war  on 
crime — a  war  that  continues  to  be  lost  by 
eggheads  who  know  everything  except  how  to 
oniarce  ana  administer  the  law. 

Baltimore.  Md    .May  8.  1968 
Hon.  Jc'iiN  L.  McCllllan. 
U.S.  .Senate. 

Dear  Sen.ator:  Congratulations  on  your 
courageous  words  in  describing  the  Shantey- 
lown  Etorni  troopers 

Even  though  fewer  in  number  the  hard 
corps  :-emaining  Bonus  Marchers  caused 
trouble  in  1932.  A  hostile  group  whose  leaders 
opposes  the  struggle  for  our  existence  in 
Vietnam  could  cause  more  havoc  in  Wash- 
ington than  the  Tet  offensive  did  in  Vietnam. 

Please  use  your  influence  to  persuade  the 
:i;archers  lo  stay  in  their  homes  where  tliey 
belong  as  long  as  they  obey  laws. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  J.  Hopkins. 

P.S. — A  recent  presidential  candidate  spoke 
of  the  gravity  of  crises.  How  grave  must 
I  rises  be  to  have  a  semlemergency  passed  to 
ijrevent  chaos? 

Southern  Iron  &  Equipment  Co.. 

Chamblee,  Ga.,  May  8, 1968. 

.Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Sfnate  Office  Building, 
\Vas:nngton.  D.C: 

Reference  so  called  poor  man's  march  we 
•iave  :00  jobs  paying  from  *1  80  to  §2.80  per 
hour  going  begging  for  lack  of  employees.  If 
vou  can  single  out  up  to  100  men  that  want 
to  work,  call  me  collect  and  I'll  furnish 
details. 

Tom  C.  Campbell. 

North     Washington     Council     of 
Citizens'  Association. 

Washington.  D.C,  May  9.  196S. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  McClellan:  The  North 
Washington  Council  of  Citizens  Associations 
in  regular  meeting  May  8,  1968  went  on  rec- 
ord strongly  opposing  any  occupation  of  Fed- 
eral Lands  in  Washington,  DC.  and  strongly 
urges  that  such  a  permit  be  denied  for  oc- 
cupation of  such  lands. 

With    best    wishes    and    thanks    for    your 
support  in  this  matter  we  are, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Selina  Moore  Foster, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


KOKOMO,   Ind., 

May  3.  1968. 
Dear  Senator:  I  agree  entirely  with  your 
effort  to  pass  a  crime  control  bill  to  curtail 
Supreme  Court  coddling  of  criminals.  How 
stupid  to  not  let  confessions  ivoluntiiry)  be 
admitted  as  evidence!  Let's  give  a  few 
thoughts  to  victims  instead  of  criminals! 
More  power  to  you,  sir. 
Sincerely, 

Helln  J.  Miller. 
P.S. — Thought  you  might  need  encourage- 
ment. 

Canton.    Mo.. 

May   2,    1968. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  How  I  wish  we 
had  a  great  many  more  Senators  such  as 
vou.  sir! 

We  are  all  so  sick,  tired,  and  most  con- 
cerned over  the  goings  on  of  the  Supreme 
Court!  What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  they 
have  done  by  giving  the  criminals  all  the 
"rights"  while  the  victims  are  made  to  feel 
they    are    the    "guilty"    ones! 

I  pray  God  you  are  given  the  strength  to 
make  your  constituents  see  it  is  high  lime 
Congress  get  busy  and  force  the  Supreme 
Court  to  stop  playing  around  with  our  Con- 
stitution, or  soon  our  land  will  have  no  law 
at    all! 

The  Court  has  so  tied  tho  hands  of  all 
police  that  criminals  know  tliey  can  rob. 
rape,  even  commit  murder  and  yet  tjy  with 
it!  Then  the  Court  h;is  the  ignorance  to 
say  ihey  can't  figure  out  why  crime  is  on 
the  rampage  all  over  the  nation!  Personally. 
I  think  we  need  an  all  new  Supreme  Court! 

Please    God    your    crime    control    bill,    to 
supersede    the    several    Supreme    Court    de- 
cisions  will    pass!   The   time  Is   now   to   get 
our  country  back  to  law  and  order. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Edgar  Ore. 

Big  Spring,  Tex  . 

May  3,  1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  You  are  due  more  than  just 
congratulations  for  introducing  and  pushing 
for  passage  of  a  crime  control  bill  that  would 
-supersede  several  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Those  opponents  surely  are 
pro-communist. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  make  our  laws,  not 
the  Supreme  Court.   (Fight  enn.  Good  luck. 
Congress  should  have  guts  enough  to  stand 
up  for  our  country.  I  thank  you. 
I  am  sincerely, 

L.  H  Little. 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif.. 

May  6, 1968. 
Senator  John  McClellan. 
The  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Thank  God  you 
are  going  to  do  something  about  the  out- 
rageous decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
words  court,  judge,  and  justice  are  a  mockery 
when  applied  to  that  body  of  men.  What  a 
merry  time  the  criminal  can  now  enjoy, 
knowing  the  court  will  go  to  any  lengths 
to  protect  his  rights!  What  about  the  victims, 
the  police? 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  this  undertak- 
ing and  I  applaud  your  efforts.  If  all  the 
people  who  think  as  I  do  would  wTlte,  you 
would  be  assured  of  tremendous  approval. 

Praying  a  blessing  on  your  undertaking,  I 
remain 

Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

Frances  A.  Campilio. 

PONCA  CITT,  OKLA. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Washington  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  In  this  clipping  from  a  recent 
newspaper  which  many  read;  I  am  sending 
vou  a  few,  that  I  have  saved  for  some  time 


to  let  you  know  how  we  the  people  of  America 
feel  about  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ic  their  "rank"  decisions. 

How  long  will  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  stand  idly  by  and  let  such  as  Earl 
Warren  who  "championed"  that  atheist 
woman  in  the  school  episode,  and  who  did 
not  want  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  the  wall  of 
the  office  of  the  Court,  tell  the  people  of 
United  States  anything. 

I  suppose.  If  we  had  not  been  so  involved 
In  war  so  long  that  Congress  would  have  done 
some  thing  about  the  Court  taking  over  their 
ijusiness.  sooner. 

I  copied  an  item  that  was  written  .some 
time  ago  What  Justice  Millard  Caldwell 
staled — "I  must  tell  you  the  Supreme  Court 
of  U.S.  not  subject'  to  election  by  the  peo- 
ple—nor their  will,  hius  tortured  the  plain 
language  of  the  Constitution  and  to  the  ex- 
tent has  destroyed  the  rule  of  law;  and  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  the  rule  of  man.  The 
Court  exhibiting  lus  contempt  for  the  Con- 
stitution asserting  lis  power  to  over  rule  long 
recognized  principles  and  reading  into  the 
Constitution  new  and  alien  ideas,  that  has 
spawned  mistrust 

WUl  you  please  Senator  let  other  members 
read  these  few  of  dippings  I've  saved  and  do 
.something  aljout  ihem. 

Signed  The  .Mothers  of  Okla."  Friday  May 
3,  1968. 

Mrs.  T.  O.  YOUNKMAN. 

Whom  the  Gous  Would  Destroy 
( By  Morrle  Rysklnd ) 

"Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad."  is  a  warning  that  comes  from 
the  ancients. 

Partly,  I  am  influenced  by  having  just  fin- 
ished Lvman  A.  Garbers  "Of  Men.  and  Not  of 
Law"  (bevin-Adair:  $3.95)  which  details,  in 
layman's  liinguage.  some  of  the  weirdo  deci- 
sions the  boys  have  arrived  at. 

In  1831,  Stephen  Girard,  a  Phlladelphlan. 
died,  leaving  Ills  fortune  to  found  a  school 
for  poor,  wlilte  orphan  boys.  In  1957.  the 
Court  ruled  he  had  been  discriminatory  and 
that  the  school  must  be  open  to  uU. 

Try  that  one  on  for  size  Suppose  Girard. 
looking  into  the  future,  had  left  his  money 
for  poor,  orphaned  Negro  lads?  Would  the 
Court  have  repudiated  his  will  as  dlscrlml- 
iiatorv?  Any  bets? 

The  Mallory  Case  of  Washington.  DC,  is 
another  lulu.  Mallory  was  arrested  lor  rape 
and  convicted,  and  the  conviction  upheld  by 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals.  But  7' 2  hours 
had  elapsed  between  questioning  and  the 
time  of  lUs  confession  and  arraignment.  On 
that  time  basis  alone,  the  Supreme  Court 
freed  him,  though  never  at  any  point  did 
Mallory's  attorneys  contend  he  was  Innocent 
or  that  duress  had  been  used  to  get  the 
confession. 

Ironically  Mallory  after  release,  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  broke  into  a  house  to  com- 
mit the  same  crime.  This  time  he  forgot  to 
hold  out  for  the  requisite  7'o  hours  and  Is 
now  languishing  in  a  Pennsylvania  prison. 
There  are  many  other  insUinces  In  the 
book.  But  my  paper  brings  me  the  Court's 
latest  5  to  4  decision,  upholding  an  Arizona 
school  teacher's  refusal  to  sign  a  state  loyalty 
oath  which  would  subject  to  prosecution  for 
perjury  any  one  who  signed  and  remained 
or  became  a  Communist  Party  member.  I 
realize  it's  a  great  victory — but  for  whom? 
And  here's  how  Congressman  Richard  L. 
Roudebush  of  Indiana  sums  up  another  situ- 
ation which  can  be  l.ild  to  the  Court's  in- 
satiable craving — noted  by  Frankfurter  in  his 
later  vears — to  rule  on  everything;  "Loathe- 
some  persons  reciting  filthy  poetry  are  per- 
mitted on  college  campuses  with  immunity 
Yet  the  childhood  prayer.  God  is  great.  God 
is  good.  And  we  thank  Him  for  our  food.'  Is 
forbidden  to  trrade-schoolers." 

Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  the 
Court's  ban  would  do  away  with  Thanksgiv- 
ing   observances    at    the    school— and    even 
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with  the  famous  Day  itself.  Oh,  well,  I'll  miss 
the  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  but  LBJ 
has  asked  us  all  to  pull  In  our  belts. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  obvious  fore- 
runners of  the  Court  took  up  similar  mat- 
ters, such  as  deciding  on  whether  14  angels 
could  sit  on  the  point  of  a  needle  at  the 
same  time.  I  forget  Just  how  It  came  out, 
but  I  am  certain  the  Lord  abided  by  the 
result. 

With  no  disrespect,  however.  I  suggest  It 
Is  high  time  for  that  decision  to  be  reviewed, 
and  that  the  Warren  Court  take  a  new  look 
at  it  Such  obviously  crowded  ghetto  con- 
ditions should  not  be  tolerated,  for  surely 
even  the  lowliest  angel  Is  entitled  to  have 
his  own  needle  to  sit  on. 

What  Heaven  undoubtedly  needs  Is  some 
Urban  Renewal,  and  I  think  the  Great 
Society  might  well  ofTer  to  pay  half  the 
costs  Another  couple  of  billions  for  foreign 
Aid  wouldn't  hurt  us,  and  we  could  make 
it  clear  that  the  Heavenly  Host  would  not 
have  to  give  up  its  policy  of  non-alignment 
in  accepting  our  help. 

Now  I'm  all  for  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  I'm  blanked  if  I  can  see  that  a 
non-denomlnatlonal  childhood  prayer — es- 
pecially one  that  any  youngster  Is  free  to 
abstain  frotti^vlolates  anybody's  rights  or 
subverts  the  Constitution. 

But.  say  the  devout  atheists,  a  child  that 
does  not  participate  feels  'dlfferenf  and 
ouflers  traumatic  injuries.  To  which  any 
Judge  with  even  a  modicum  of  common  sense 
might  well  have  replied,  "Enough,  Buster! 
Go  peddle  your  papers  elsewhere." 

But  not  this  collection  of  ritualistic  liber- 
als, who  swallow  camels  without  blinking 
but  strain  at  gnats. 

The  prayer  amendment  Is  greatly  popular 
with  the  people.  Dr.  Gallup  a  few  years  ago 
recorded  that  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  of 
the  Cotirt. 

Shortly  after  the  Initial  ruling  was  handed 
down,  no  less  than  49  out  of  50  state  Gover- 
nors came  out  In  favor  of  an  amendment 
calculated  to  vitiate  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Court. 

But  the  amendment,  somehow,  never  got 
started.  Why  Because  the  Jlberal  Ideology 
IS  impllclty  antl-rellglous  and  expllclty 
secular  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  neither 
the  professional  political  community,  nor 
-he  mass  of  the  people,  nor  98  per  cent  of 
the  Governors  of  the  United  Stales,  have  the 
power  to  domesticate  the  Supreme  Court 
•'•^.en  the  liberal  ideology  Is  on  its  side. 

H      VF.?.  Bl.^sts  vv.\rren  Group,  LtJTHER  King 

■.V.\sHiN(.TON  —FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  'nao  o.^iited  the  Warren  Commission 
.s  -unfair  and  unjust"  and  called  Dr.  Mar- 
'in  Luther  King  Jr..  "the  most  notorious 
'.i.ir  in  the  country." 

Hoover  boiled  over  on  these  and  other 
.-iidtters.  Including  lenient  "bleeding  heart 
■Mdges,"  in  .i  :engthy  interview  Wednesday 
•.vith  a  group  of  women  reporters. 

He  angrily  charged  the  Warren  Commla- 
.«lon  with  "a  classic  example  of  Monday 
morning  quarterbacklng"  in  discussing  its 
report  on  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F    Kennedy. 

The  commission,  headed  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  has  said  the  FBI  failed  to  no- 
tify the  Secret  Service  that  the  assassin, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  was  in  Dallas  last  No- 
•ember  :i'2.  the  day  Kennedy  was  slain. 

In  New  York  City  alone.  Hoover  com- 
plained 7,000  persons  would  have  to  be  taken 
ju:  of  circulation  every  time  a  president 
makes  a  public  appearance  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  "every  individual  who 
might  threaten  the  safety  of  the  President." 

However,  the  FBI  director  said,  his  office 
is  'urning  over  to  the  Secret  Service  the 
names  of  "thousands  of  beatniks,  crackpots 
and    kooks." 

Hoover  appeared  before  the  commission 
'.as:   Mav   14  and  told  newsmen  after  testi- 


fying the  panel  was  doing  "a  very  thorough 
Job."  He  said  It  had  "even  gone  beyond  what 
a  reasonable  man  would  have  expected"  in 
accumulating  evidence, 

Wednesday  he  said  there  Is  "not  a  scin- 
tilla" of  Jealousy  between  the  FBI  and  the 
Secret  Service,  which  is  charged  by  law  with 
protecting  presidents. 

Eflforts  to  reach  the  members  of  the  War- 
ren Commission,  some  of  whom  are  travel- 
ing abroad,  were  not  successful. 

Hoover  let  fly  his  blast. at  Dr.  King,  head 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference in  discussing  civil  rights.  He  failed 
the  Negro  Integra tlonlst  who  recently  was 
named  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  a 
liar  for  advising  Negroes  not  to  repwrt  any 
civil  rights  violations  to  the  Albany,  Ga.,  FBI 
office  because  the  staff  members  were  all 
Southerners. 

When  he  asked  King  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment so  he  could  prove  that  four  of  the  live 
men  were  born  In  the  North.  Hoover  said 
King  would  not  make  the  appointment. 

The  FBI  director  went  off  the  record  for 
further  comments  about  the  minister. 

.An  aide  to  King  said  that  he  was  vaca- 
tioning in  the  Bahamas  and  would  have 
nothing  to  say  until  later  today  at  the  ear- 
liest. 

In  discussing  civil  rights  with  the  women 
reporters.  Hoover  described  as  a  "scandalous 
thing  to  do  "  the  suspension  by  a  McComb, 
Miss..  Judge  of  the  sentences  of  nine  men 
convicted  of  bombing  and  burning  a  church. 
He  said  the  men  were  not  young,  as  claimed, 
but  ranged  in  age  from  30  to  44. 

"Great  progress"  is  being  made.  Hoover 
said,  in  solving  the  slaying  of  three  civil 
rights  workers  near  Philadelphia.  Miss. 

But.  he  said,  "'around  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
law  enforcement  is  practically  nil  and  many 
times  sheriffs  and  deputies  participate  in 
crime." 

There  is  police  participation  in  crime  also 
in  several  Midwestern  cities.  Hoover  said.  He 
advanced  that  as  one  reason  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  national  police  force. 

"If  they  (local  police)  could  write  to  a  cen- 
tral clearing  house  for  Information  you  can 
imagine  what  harm  they  would  do,"  Hoover 
said. 


When  Congress  Surrenders 

Underlying  the  current  confused  and  dls- 
primtled  attitude  in  Congress  and  among 
many  of  the  nation's  more  militant  liberals 
is  a  belated  recognition  of  a  trend  of  events 
for  which  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

We  harbor  little  sympathy  for  the  com- 
plalners.  We  have  long  resisted  national  poli- 
cies, in  Congress  and  out,  that  seemed  to  us 
to  presage  the  effective  destruction  of  repre- 
sentative Government. 

What  IS  it  we  are  hearing  from  Wash- 
ington today? 

That  President  Johnson  has  exceeded  his 
authority  and  is  waging  a  growing  war  in 
Vietnam  In  which  it  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  Indulge; 

That  "Vice  President  Hitbert  Humphrey  Is 
parading  around  Asia  promising  hundreds  of 
millions  in  aid  loans  which  only  Congress 
can,  and  hasn't,  pledged; 

That  the  U.S.  Sttpreme  CottRT  has  escaped 
Its  Judicial  bonds  and  has  taken  over  the 
Job  of  legislating; 

That  in  its  'one  man,  one  vote"  edict,  the 
Court  has  usurped  the  authority  of  both 
Congress  and   the   Individual  States; 

That  the  Executive  Branch  generally  Is 
performing  tasks  and  asstimlng  powers  that 
have  never  been  granted  It. 

What  is  the  symptom  of  these  belated 
wails? 

Simply,  that  over  the  past  30  years  the 
Congress  at  the  unrelentless  urging  of  those 
of  "liberal"  philosophy,  has  surrendered  its 
authority  to  the  Executive! 

If  Congress  is  unhappy  about  Vietnam. 
and  If  Congress  Is  displeased  with  the  Iree- 


dom  the  Executive  has  taken  in  doing  Just 
about  as  it  please.«.  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
on  earth  does  Congress  have  to  blame  but  it- 
self for  defaulting  on  its  constitutional  au- 
thority over  the  years? 

If  the  liberals  are  dlsenglamored  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  if  they  now  feel  the  President  has 
become  all  too  powerful  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive needs  to  be  hobbled  to  prevent  un- 
pleasant future  events,  who  is  It  but  the  lib- 
erals who  hounded  Congress  for  years  to  give 
more  power  and  more  authority  to  the 
Executive? 

The  fact  is  that  the  singing  of  the  blues  the 
American  people  are  hearing  today  is  little 
more  than  a  ballad  about  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost. 

We  think  It  is  long  past  the  time  when 
the  damage  to  representative  Government 
that  has  been  done,  can  be  undone  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  Is  too  late,  however,  to  call 
a  fast  halt  to  complete  surrender  to  the 
E.XEctnrvE. 

It  is  high  time  the  liberals  Join  the  rank 
nnd  file  of  Americans  and  started  electing 
to  Congress  men  who  will  heed  the  Con- 
stitution and  do  not  believe  the  people  are 
too  dumb  to  know  good  from  bad. 

Byrnes    Calls    Voting    Rights    Bill      Ter- 
rible"— Ex-Justice  Believes  Court  Usurp- 
ing Powers  of  Congress,  Hits  Decisions 
Columbia.     S.C. — Former     U.S.     Supreme 
Court  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes  said  Saturday 
the  court  is  Invading  the  field  of  legislation, 
usurping     the     powers     of     Congress     and 
changing  the  Constitution  improperly 

Byrnes,  also  a  former  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  an  "assistant  President  " 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Former  U.S. 
secretary  of  state  and  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  reaches  his  86th  birthday  Sunday. 
Busy  in  retirement  administering  a  fund 
he  set  up  to  provide  college  scholarships  for 
orphans.  Byrnes  aired  liis  views  on  some  of 
the  Issues  of  the  day 

He  called  the  pending  voting  rights  bill, 
svipported  by  President  Johnson,  "terrible." 
He  said  the  eventual  ruling  on  this  bill  will 
test  how  far  the  Supreme  Court  Is  willing  to 
go  "in  attempting  to  dictate  the  policies  ot 
the  government  "" 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  put  to 
him  and  his  answers: 

Q. — .'\s  a  former  Justice,  what  is  your  feel- 
ing about  the  trend  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  reapportion- 
ment and  antl-Communlsm? 

A. — The  trend  of  the  court  which  gives  me 
most  concern  is  the  disposition  of  a  majority 
o:  the  court  to  legislate  instead  of  interpret 
the  :aws  of  the  Congress  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  1954  decision  in  the  school  cases. 
the  court  went  a  long  way. 

They  first  found  they  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  decision  of  the  five  cases  that 
were  pending.  They  aske;d  for  a  reargument. 
which  showed  there  was  serious  disagreement 
among  the  members  of  the  court.  Ho'wever. 
when  rendered,  the  decision  was  unanimous. 
It  was  based  not  upon  law  precedence,  but 
upon  the  writings  of  several  liberal  thinkers. 
and  was  based  upon  physiological  argument. 
I  recall  that  there  was  a  note.  ""See  5.I>Tdal." 
I  read  Myrdal's  book,  in  which  he  was 
'.ery  critical  of  the  United  States  government 
and  I  regarded  it  as  unfortunate  that  so  im- 
portant a  decision  could  be  based  not  upon 
legal  precedent,  but  upon  the  views  of  an 
extreme  liberal  in  Sweden. 

(Karl  Gunnar  Myrdai,  Swedish  economist 
and  politician,  conducted  an  investigation 
on  Anierican  Negroes  lor  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration and  in  1943  published  "An  American 
Dilemma:  the  Negrj  Problem  and  Modern 
Democracy."  i 
Q, — What  about  reapportionment? 
A  — The  reapportionment  decisions  eo 
further  than  anything  else  that  I  can  recall 
in  invading  what  has  always  been  regarded 
under  the  constitution  iis  the  rights  of  the 
states. 
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Compromise  With  Justice 
iBy  Andrew  Tully) 
Washington. — That  mixture  of  hyper- 
ihyroldlsm  and  expediency  which  charac- 
terizes deliberations  in  the  ntithouse  known 
as  the  supreme  Court  has  been  served  up  to 
the  citizenry  again  in  the  Court's  refusal  to 
make  retroactive  its  tough  new  guidelines 
on  confessions.  In  effect,  the  7  to  2  majority 
has  held  that  the  passage  of  time  wipes  out 
an  injustice. 

A  week  earlier,  to  the  dismay  of  many 
prosecutors  and  cops,  the  Court  had  ruled  by 
5  to  4  that  henceforth  a  person  must  be  ad- 
vised immediately  upon  being  taken  into 
custody  of  his  right  to  remain  silent  and 
have  u  lawyer.  This  made  sense  because  It 
reaffinned  the  Constitutional  guarantee 
against  self-incrimination,  although  its  gist 
will  be  a  ruddy  nuisance  to  the  poor  cop  try- 
ing to  convict  a  career  criminal  who  knows 
all  the  legal  ropes. 

But  now  the  court  has  backed  away  from 
that  ruling  by  deciding  that  those  curbs  on 
interrogation  would  apply  only  to  citizens 
whose  trials  begin  after  the  Court  imposed 
the  guidelines.  Whatever  the  merits  of  his 
case,  a  person  who  was  convicted  by  a  con- 
fession he  charges  was  coerced  will  have  no 
further  legal  recourse  If  his  case  has  been 
closed. 

The  majority's  reason  for  this  curious 
reasoning  Is  explained  In  the  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  it  is 
a  frightening  one.  It  Is  that  making  the  new 
guidelines  retroactive  "would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  administration  of  our  criminal 
laws."  In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  In- 
convenience to  the  law  enforcement  bu- 
reaucracy. 

This  Is  sheer,  idiotic  discriminatory  ex- 
pediency. There  are  some  valid  arguments 
that  the  Court  errer  in  its  guidelines  decision, 
but  If  that  decision  applies  to  one  case  it 
should  in  basic  fairness  apply  to  all  cases. 
As  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and  William  Doug- 
las noted  in  their  dissent,  there  is  "no  reason 
for  discriminating"  against  prisoners  whose 
direct  appeals  were  "of  the  same  vintage"  of 
the   test   case   considered   by   the   Court 

Admittedly,  retroactivity  would  have 
caused  law  enforcement  officials  considerable 
inconvenience.  But  the  new  ruling,  to  put  It 
blandly,  is  of  considerable  inconvenience  to 
prisoners  whose  confessions  were  beaten  out 
of  them  with  rubber  hoses.  Besides,  the  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  new  guidelines  now  con- 
stitute the  law  of  the  land. 

The  tragic  thing  about  this  latest  decision 
:s  not  that  It  is  the  most  restrictive  applica- 
iion  of  a  Constitutional  doctrine  ever  Im- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court,  although  that 
Is  bad  enough.  After  all.  it  would  seem  to  go 
without  saying  that  anyone  in  prison  as  a 
result  of  a  trial  In  which  a  Constitutional 
right  had  been  violated  should  be  released 
and  or  retried. 

But  what  lends  the  ruling  an  ugly  aspect 
is  the  impression  that  it  was  calculated  to 
take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the  earlier 
guidelines  decision.  In  the  new  ruling,  the 
Court  seemed  to  be  trying  to  placate  those 
lawmen  who  had  denounced  the  guidelines 
;:s  putting  an  end  to  all  police  questioning. 
Laws  should  not  be  written  to  please  any- 
one, even  a  policeman,  or  to  suit  any  admin- 
istrative convenience,  but  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  citizenry.  This  latest  abortion 
~macks  too  much  of  a  political  deal  In  some 
■:!itidy  back  room. 
Indeed,  neither  the  liberal  nor  the  con- 
•rvative  bloc  on  the  Court  seems  to  be  over- 
stocked with  common  sense.  Dissenting  from 
t'ne  earlier  guidelines  ruling.  Justice  M.  Har- 
litn  accused  the  majority  of  "dangerous  ex- 
perimentation" in  the  rmdst  of  an  alarming 
national  crime  wave,  it  Is  hard  to  understand 
what  the  number  of  murders  and  rapes  com- 
niitted  annually  in  this  Republic  has  to  do 
'•i'lth  any  discussion  of  the  protection  of  even 
"lie  most  malignant  wrongdoer  against  the 
jbuse  of  due  process. 


Not  Democracy 

One  of  the  sillier  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  reapportionment 
of  legislatures  Is  its  contravention  of  the 
Constitution, 

Instead  of  upholding  the  Constitution,  the 
court's  rulings  tend  to  upset  it. 

Now  don't  get  confused.  The  states  them- 
selves, through  their  legislatures,  should  re- 
apportion according  to  their  own  Constitu- 
tions. But  the  U.S.  Constitution  specifically 
guarantees — until  Earl  Warren  started  twist- 
ing things  around — against  Federal  Interfer- 
ence. States  didn't,  so  the  court  did.  This,  of 
course,  simply  proves  that  when  action  is 
needed,  someone  Is  going  to  step  in  If  a 
power  vacuum  exists. 

This  nation  Is  not  a  democracy,  and  wasn't 
intended  to  be  a  democracy. 

It  does  follow  the  version  of  democratic 
government  known  ns  n  Republic. 

Specifically,  the  Constitution  provides  In 
Article  IV.  Section  4: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  of  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government." 

How  Earl  Warren  and  his  colleagues  can 
find  in  view  of  that  any  basis  for  their  per- 
sonal theories  that  one  man  should  have  one 
vote  Is  difficult  to  see.  Legalistic  Jargon  and 
baloney  can  confuse  us.  but  don't  change 
the  truth. 

As  Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  explained 
it  in  a   recent  comment: 

""A  democracy  is  a  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  supreme  power  Is  re- 
tained by  the  people  and  exercised  by  them. 
So  is  a  republic.  But  a  republic,  such  as  ours. 
is  a  restricted  and  limited  democracy 

"The  basic  distinction  between  democracy 
and  republic  Is  in  the  degree  of  majority 
rule.  Majority  rule  Is  unrestricted  In  a  (pure) 
democracy  while  it  is  restricted  in  a  republic. 

""The  Bill  of  Rights  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion places  definite  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  are 
denied  the  power  to  abridge  our  freedom  of 
speech,  right  of  assembly,  press,  trial  by  Jury, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
and  individual  rights — regardless  of  how 
much  the  majority  might  be  opposed  to  such 
individual  rights.  Under  a  pure  or  true  de- 
mocracy, there  is  no  protection  of  such  in- 
dividual rights  against  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority " 

The  U.S.  Senate  in  which  each  state  has 
only  two  senators  regardless  of  population  Is 
in  Itself  proof  of  the  republic  theory  as 
opposed  to  the  pure  democracy  in  which  a 
ruthless  majority  could  destroy  the  minority. 

Even  though  a  majority  of  your  neighbors 
oppose  your  views,  you  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press them  as  long  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
prevails. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
to  re-wTlte  the  Constitution  it  is  supposed  to 
defend,  it  is  well  for  every  citizen  to  deter- 
mine he  will  defend  the  Constitution  since 
the  court  won't. 

Go  back  and  re-read  that  part  quoted  from 
Article  IV: 

""The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  of  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government." 

And  after  you  read  it.  remember:  "While 
you  may  be  in  the  majority  at  the  moment, 
you  and  your  group  might  later  turn  up  in 
the  minority.  If  unrestricted  democracy  by 
then  prevails,  your  very  life  could  be  forfeit 
for  your  beliefs.  It  has  happened  and  Is 
happening  in  some  countries  today.  Only  in 
our  republic  would  your  rights  prevail. 

Encouraging  U.S.  Communists 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

While  our  men  die  in  Viet  Nam  the  Com- 
munist party  now  organizes  openly  in  the 
United  States.  What"6  the  Viet  Nam  War  all 
about,  anyway? 

If  we're  divided  here  it's  not  our  people's 


fault.  Our  policy  has  our  country  as  nUxed 
up  as  a  platoon  of  midgets  going  over  Niag- 
ara Falls  in  a  barrel. 

We  draft  our  youth  and  ask  them  to  lay 
down  their  lives  9.000  miles  from  home  to 
block  the  Communist  conspiracy.  Beydnd 
Viet  Nam,  our  forces  are  spread  in  30  other 
countries.  Every  nickel  of  every  American 
worker's  P'ederal  Income  tax,  and  more,  is 
eaten  by  tlie  Department  of  Defense — thanks 
to  the  Sino-Sovlet  menace. 

Economically,  our  people  are  told  we 
should  supply  the  Reds  many  things  they 
need.  .%s  if  the  way  to  deieat  Communism 
Is  to  help  It  to  succeed.  Psychologically,  we're 
told  that  the  Kremlin  cabal  isn't  too  bad, 
after  all.  Washington  leads  us  to  forget  that 
the  arguments  and  differences  between  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  are  basically  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  which  Is  the  best  way  to  bury 
the  free  world  and  erect  a  Red  world.  And 
to  top  this  off.  on  the  legal  front,  the  Supreme 
Court  mixes  up  for  us  Its  own  special  of  the 
confusions. 

The  Supreme  Court  seems  determined  to 
legislate  as  well  as  adjudicate,  so  that  Its  de- 
cisions have  the  effect  of  being  new  laws  by 
the  court's  nine  men  Instead  of  enactments 
by  the  people's  Representatives  in  Congress. 
As  one  result,  the  court's  continued  twisting 
of  the  Constlttitlon  and  the  statutes  is  mak- 
ing a  shambles  of  our  legal  protections.  The 
end  product  of  Its  process  can  only  strengthen 
our  enemies  and  weaken  our  country. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  supposed  goals  of 
judicious  lawmaking. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Smith  Act? 
As  the  Communist  party  organizes  openly, 
just  remember  the  Smith  Act  has  never  been 
repealed.  This  1940  l;tw  made  it  a  crime  to 
teach  and  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  government,  and  the  Communist  party 
here  has  been  officially  found  M  be  a  Mos- 
cow-controlled   subversive    apparatus. 

NvDisT  Magazine  Gets  Court  Protection 
Washington.- -Danish  nudist  magazines, 
some  clearly  intended  for  homosexual  con- 
sumption, won  protection  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Monday  from  seizure  and  destruction 
by  the  federal  government. 

Ruling  summarily,  the  court  cited  a  de- 
cision of  last  term  In  which  It  gave  clear- 
ance to  various  "girlie"  magazines  and  cer- 
tain erotic  literature. 

Brief,  unsigned  decisions  in  two  cases  re- 
versed holdings  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  in 
Richmond  that  the  nudist  magazines  were 
obscene  and  could  be  banned. 

McClellan  Says  Supreme  Court  Helps 
Criminals 

Washington. — Sen.  John  L.  McClellan, 
pushing  for  Senate  passage  of  a  crime  con- 
trol bill  that  would  supersede  several  con- 
troversial Supreme  Court  decisions,  has  ac- 
cused the  high  court  of  coddling  criminals. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  said  a  majority 
of  the  court  has  taken  it  on  Itself  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and : 

"We  have  to  decide  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  something  about  these  self-con- 
lessed  murderers  and  rapists  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  disposed  to  turn  loose." 

McClellan.  In  opening  debate  on  the  omni- 
bus bill  Wednesday,  laid  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  section  that  would  make  confessions  ad- 
missable  as  evidence  In  criminal  trials  if 
voluntarily  given. 

He  called  this  a  vital  part  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  opponents  hope  to  muster  the 
votes  to  strike  it  from  the  bill. 

Crossroads  Report 
Dear  Editor:  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  is 
quoted   In  the  papers  as  saying  no  nation 
can  survive  unless  its  people  are  safe  In  their 
homes  and  in  their  business. 
•     •     • 
And.   of   course,   wanting  the  country   to 
survive  Is  what  has  led  Mr.  Warren's  Court 
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*  J     fjme   to  the  aid  of   Ijlllers.   rapists,   and 
robbers  whose  safety  Is  threatened. 
•     •     • 

Because,  after  all,  criminals  are  people.  So 
they  must  be  safe  ia  their  homes  or  hide- 
outs from  nosey  policemen,  and  Congress  Is 
'ixlng  to  see  that  In  their  marauding  busi- 
ness they  are  also  safe  from  customers  with 
guns. 

'  D.  E.  Scott. 

Crossroads.  U.S.A. 

The  Wayward  Conn- 
It  was  a  very  .vppropriate  item  vou  pub- 
lished last  Sunday   by  Mr.  D.  R.  Matuszak 
entitled,  'Rule  of  Law  Degenerates,"  In  your 
letters  columns.  • 

I  did  not  get  to  read  what  Dean  Peter- 
son of  the  T.U.  law  school  had  to  say  in 
upholding  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But  I 
do  feel  that  court  under  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  has  gone  astray  of  many  of  its  Im- 
portant decisions. 

It  seems  to  admit  us  lack  of  guidance  in 
manv  instances  in  its  decision  of  JacobelUs 
vs.  Ohio.  378  US.  202.  "Smut  Peddlers." 
In  the  1965  October  Reader's  Digest,  indi- 
cates t^iat  it  has  been  off  base  too  often. 
The  question  Is,  what  do  we  do?  I  think 
we  need  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  theory 
of  checks  and  balances  so  -is  to  include  our 
high  courts — the  ones  that  do  not  now  a:et 
checked.  We  should  all  be  made  accountable 
— even  high  courts 

John  W.  Porter.  Jr.. 

County  Judge. 
Muskogee. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 

^tay  4    1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellax, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  God  somebody  in 
the  Senate  has  the  courage  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  flagrant  disservice  of  the  so- 
called  Supreme  Court. 

What  can  you  expect  of  a  group  of  whom 
the  majority  are  not  trained  or  experienced 
jurists? 

Aren't  all  Judges  supposed  to  uphold  law 
.end  order  and  support  the  agencies  set  up  to 
uphold  the  law? 

The  :ew  of  you  forthright  of  our  duly 
elected  in  the  Congress  are  all  that  stand 
between  disaster  and  turn  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  Life  and  Property  and  the  sol- 
vency of  our  Nation.  If  our  present  twenty- 
cent  dollar  can  not  be  maintained  and  im- 
proved, we  can't  expect  to  make  progress. 

■i'ou  don't  call  a  plumber  when  you  need 
an  appendix  operation  or  a  Warren  when  you 
need  constructive  Judicial  opinions. 

Glad  to  note  there  Is  one  Representative 
in  the  House  who  evidently  supports  your 
sound  and  opportune  position  concerning  the 
so-called  'Court  of  Last  Resort",  and  I  am 
enclosing   my   reply  to   his  communication. 

With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

W.  P.   BOMAR. 

Fort  Worth,  tex., 

.Vay  4.  1968. 
Hon.  John'  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  I  have  noted  your  most, 
opportune  letter  of  April  29  to  start  a  defl- 
nite  movement  to  curb  the  Supreme  Court 
m  their  consistent  actions  to  not  only  mis- 
interpret the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  Interfere  with  law  enforce- 
ment. 

This  so-called  "Court  of  Last  Resort"  has 
only  a  minimum  of  Jurists.  The  majority  are 
so-called  lawyers  of  little  training  or  experi- 
ence. The  junior  members  of  any  creditable 
law  firm  are  more  competent  and  better 
trained  than  are  the  political  appointees, 
who  should  be  made  up  of  only  top  flight 


Jurists  with  a  number  of  years  experience  on 
our  Appellate  Courts. 

An  accurate  check  of  the  records  of  those 
now  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court  will  prove 
the  above  conclusion.  When  you  need  an  ap- 
pendix operation,  you  don't  call  a  plumber. 

It   takes  too  long  on  the  bench  to  train 
Inexperienced  from  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
Senator  McClellan  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  comments  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Bomar. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss., 

^tay  2,1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  guess  you  are  the  first  man 
to  go  after  the  Supreme  Court  about  cod- 
dling Crime.  I  certainly  hope  you  wUl  do  your 
best    about    this. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  from  you  why 
it  Is  that  after  Carmlchael  and  Brown  have 
been  found  guilty  and  fined  and  they  are 
turned  loose  and  they  keep  preaching  hate — 
I  Just  cannot  understand  It.  Abernathy  said 
If  nothing  Is  done  for  them— they  will  burn 
the  cities^I  think  he  should  be  jailed — 
also  this  march  should  be  stopped  before 
It  gets  to  Washington.  Johnson  is  the  caxise 
of  this — he  got  up  and  said  we  shall  over- 
come. Please  do  what  you  can — I  believe 
this  country  Is  gone  or  soon  will  be. 

P.  H.  Wharton. 

WicHrrA,  Kans.. 

May  3,  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  a  great  concern  to 
me  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  given  the 
criminal  such  immunity,  and  in  this  way 
encouraging  criminal  acts  of  every  kind. 

In  my  opinion  this  recent  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  unconstitutional  and  must 
be  stopped  in  order  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  this  unprecedented  crime  wave. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  action — this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Ralph  L. . . 


Sepulveda.  California, 

May  3.  1968. 
I  heartily  applaud  your  standi!  May  Con- 
gress exert  Its  powers  and  restrict  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  has  damaged  this  nation 
while  seeking  to  protect  the  rights  of  crim- 
inals while  the  Innocent  suffer.  I  shall  watch 
for  the  success  of  your  effort. 

Mrs.  Howard   T.   Byles. 

Dear  Sm:  Thank  you  for  your  bill  and  for 
fighting  for  a  crime  control  bill  that  would 
supersede  severe  controversial  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  has  coddled  criminals.  Who 
can  I  write  or  what  can  I  do  to  help.  I  be- 
lieve the  criminal  has  more  rights  and  pro- 
tection than  we  the  law  abiding  taxpayer 
doesn't  get. 

C.  O.  Hill. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Senator  McClellan:  I.  as  one  of  the  great 
many,  am  In  consent  with  any  crime  control 
bill.  You.  indeed,  are  very  right  about  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  In  talking  to  dozens 
or  other  people  I  find  that  they  too  are  In 
agreement  with  us. 

I  shall  express  my  views  to  my  own  sen- 
ators too. 

God  grant  us  a  new  Supreme  Court! 

Mrs.  Roger  Stockton. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Here  is  a  telegram 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

My  Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  We  urgently 
beg  you  and  colleagues  to  stop  that  march 
on  national  capital.  It  can  only  end  in 
disaster 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  frankly 
that  these  matters  have  to  be  squared. 
I  want  to  do  everything  here  with  every 


courtesy  and  consideration  tiiat  can  pos- 
sibly be  Kiven,  I  dm  deeply  concerned 
The  way  I  leel  about  this  matter  I  would 
be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  urge 
with  all  my  strength  that  this  bill,  sub- 
stantially as  now  written,  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, I  did  not  refer  to  this  editorial  when 
I  made  reference  to  the  other  editorial.'; 
I  asic  unanimous  consent  tliat  this  edito- 
rial entitled  'Why  Not  Reverse  Mi- 
randa?" be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Reverse   Mir.anda? 

Many  police  departments  for  years  preced- 
ing the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  the  Miranda  case  routinely  advised  crimi- 
nal suspects  of  their  right  to  counsel  and  to 
remain  silent. 

But  under  what  constitutional  authority 
does  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  pre- 
sume to  say  not  only  that  such  Instructlon.s 
shall  be  mandatory  but.  beyond  that,  t!ie 
failure  to  give  them  shall  be  grounds  for 
throwing  out  voluntary  confessions? 

What  makes  the  performance  of  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  majority  curious  Is  that  its 
rulings  have  consistently  expanded  the  pro- 
tections of  those  accused  of  breaking  the  h-.v.- 
while  crime  continues  to  break  all  record.s 

In  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  Miranda 
ruling  has  made  the  solving  of  many  crimes 
a  great  deal  more  difficult,  if  not  Imposslblo 

Now  the  high  court  has  e.xtended  the  ^!i- 
randa  decision  to  cover  cases  Involving  in- 
vestigations by  the  Internal  Revenue  Servue 

This  should  provide  new  Incentive  In  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  bill  of  Senator  John  I. 
McClellan  of  Arkansas  that  would  undo  ti.e 
restrictions  placed  on  police  by  the  Miranda 
decree. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a:;i 
aware  ol  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Cou:i 
just  3  or  4  days  ago  handed  down  a:i- 
other  decision,  the  Mathis  decision.  Oi.e 
member  of  the  Court  who  was  on  tlie  .'^ide 
of  the  majority,  the  father  of  our  present 
.A.ttorney  General,  the  distinguished  A-- 
.sociate  Justice  Tom  Clark,  has  retireri 
from  the"* Court  and  his  replacement.  .■; 
I  recall,  did  not  participate  in  the  deci- 
sion, so  that  iiistead  of  having  a  5-t'i-4 
decision,  the  decision  handed  down  v. a~ 
5  to  3.  and  it  reaffirmed  the  Miranda 
case.  They  i.ave  the  power  to  do  that 
as  of  now. 

However.  Mr.  President,  will  they  not 
reconsider  at  .some  future  time?  Will 
they  forever  persist  in  maintaining  tliai 
five  members  of  the  Court  are  right  and 
that  some  28  to  30  .judges  in  the  past 
were  wrong  when  the  same  issue  came 
before  them?  What  v,-e  h.ave  today  in  the 
Miranda  case  is  an  opinion  of  five  judges, 
in  effect,  overruling  the  decision  and  the 
wisdom  of  .some  28  or  30  judges  in  the 
past,  their  predecessors  who  had  passed 
on  the  identical  issue.  Ls  it  too  much 
to  ask  them  to  proceed  with  caution: 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen?  Is  it  too  muci; 
to  say.  in  view^of  what  is  iiappemng 
across  America  today,  "Are  you  not  mak- 
ing a  mistake?" 

I  propose  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord before  the  day  is  over  a  chart  whicli 
shows  the  spiraling  rate  of  crime  .«ince 
some  of  these  liberal  decisions  have  been 
made.  For  anyone  to  try  to  argue  thar 
r;:e  decisions  have  no  influence  and  r.u 
impact  is  a  sad  mistake.  . 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  lett  my  apartment 
building  this  morning,  the  letter  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  was  in  my  box.  It  is 
addressed  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern," 
and  it  is  dated  May  1.  1968.  The  letter 
is  from  the  Business  &  Professional  As- 
.sociation  of  Far  Northeast,  Wa.shington, 
D.C.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  it  now. 
but  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
letter  and  the  accompanying  documents 
with  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  a:  Professional 
Association  of  Far  Northeast, 

WashiJigton,  D.C.  May  1,  1968. 
To  Whom  It  Mail  Concern: 

Merchants,  professional  men  and  citizens 
of  far  East  Washington  are  attempting  to 
alert  the  city  government  to  the  problem  of 
civil  unrest  which  has  reached  proportions 
that  reo.uire  crash  programs  to  prevent  col- 
lapse of"  orderly  government  b;ised  upon  re- 
spect for  law  and  decency.  The  more  recently 
displayed  attitude  of  government  seems  to 
be  a  tacit  admission  of  lack  of  either  will 
or  ability  to  stem  the  headlong  descent  of 
this  city  into  chaos. 

We  advocate  a  program  designed  to: 

1.  Bring  back  a  stern  and  unyielding  en- 
forcement of  laws,  and  the  protection  of  hu- 
man and  civil  rights. 

2.  Control  of  known  criminals  and  law- 
breakers who  are  returned  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

3.  Dramatically  increase  police  force  im- 
mediately and/or  return  of  military  forces  to 
liie  city. 

4  Offer  favorable  tax  treatment  of  mer- 
chants operating  in  inner  city  depressed 
not-torn  areas. 

5.  Offer  riot  risks,  vandalism  Insurance  of 
merchants  provided  by  US.  government. 

6.  Personal  injury,  income  interruption  in- 
surance on  all  citizens  who  are  victims  of 
criminal  action  in  the  streets  at  government 
expense. 

7  Extensive  community  provisions  for  edu- 
cation, hou.sing.  employment  and  social  de- 
velopment through  massive  government  ac- 
tion: sponsored  by  the  Congress. 

These  decisions  are  outlined  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  pages  which  follow,  including 
.several  position  papers  which  have  been  ap- 
proved bv  the  Far  East  Busines^s  Group 

We  believe  that  a  statement  of  policy  on 
the  attitude  of  the  city  government  towards 
the  oroblems  outlined  is  due  immediately. 

WlILIAM    K.    COLLINS, 

President. 

Position  of  the  Far  North  East  Business- 
men Presented  by  President  April  30.  1968 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Washington 
Community's  regime  of  law  and  order  has 
penetrated" to  the  far  North  East.  South  East 
:irea.  The  conversion  of  this  once  happy  and 
nrospercus  peaceful  community  into  a  haven 
ior  cilminals.  arsonists.  tMeves  and  robbers 
has  been  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the 
recent,  civil  unrest.  But  we  must  face  the  fact 
=ciu.'ire!y.  that  the  KradU-U  emasculation  of 
the  police  department,  the  tolerance  of  mis- 
creants In  our  neighborhood,  the  winkiiig  at 
v.indalism.  hoodlumlsm  and  lawlessness  has 
orogrersed  for  some  time. 

Throughout  the  city  for  long,  and  mora 
recently  now  in  our  neighborhood,  the  forces 
of  l.';W  and  order  retreat  while  the  retro- 
grade forces  of  society  advance.  Our  store- 
Keepers  are  robbed,  looted,  burglarized  and 
burned.  Others  are  threatened.  Intimidated 
and  blackmailed. 

Our  citizens  dare  not  walk  the  streets  after 
sundown.  Human  rights  are  under  equaUy  as 
much  jeopardy  as  property  rights.  Citizen 
.md  merchant  alike,  far  East  Washington, 
like  the  old  Inner  city  is  under  siege  by  forces 


which  will  convert  this  city  Into  an  absolute 
Jungle  of  social  chaos. 

The  old  guard  of  far  East  Washington  has 
long  fought  the  conditions  which  could  foster 
an  age  of  evil  and  despair.  Our  long  term  pol- 
icies for  housing,  employment  and  repre- 
sentation in  city  government  rem.un  con- 
tinuously either  unanswered  or  treated  with 
tokenlsiri.  The  continuing  neglect  of  the  city 
east  of  the  river  has  now  brought  us  to  an 
impasse  where  we  must  either  be  remem- 
bered by  the  city  government  or  set  up  our 
own  vigilantes  and  defend  our.selves  against 
lawlessness  and  daniier  in  our  own  way. 

If  we  are  now  pressed  to  the  extent  that 
e.^traordinary  measures  must  be  taken  to 
insure  our  \ery  survival,  we  mu.st  draw  as 
closely  together  as  humanly  possible.  All  fac- 
tors of  minor  consequence  which  can  divide 
us  must  be  eradicated  by  common  consent. 
We  cannot  in  this  hour  of  grave  peril  allord 
the  luxury  of  bickering  over  petty  details. 
Rather  we  must  address  ourselves  to  tlie 
problems  a:  hand  by  presenting  a  solid,  un- 
broken front  to  Ibe  rest  of  the  world.  We 
must  make  it  crystal  clear  that  there  are 
certain  principles  which  must  be  adhered  to 
without  exception.  I  would  suggest  that  they 
be  the  following: 

1.  There  shall  be  stern  unyielding  defer- 
ence shown  to  law  and  order.  Within  the 
climate  so  treated  there  mi'st  be  substan- 
tial, responsible  and  Immediate  attention  to 
the  destructive  social  p.ivterns  vhich  pro- 
duce civil  unrest. 

2.  There  shall  be  insistence  upon  a  high 
regard  for  human  rights.  The  repeated  foist- 
ing of  convicted  criminals  upon  an  Innocent 
community  by  the  courts  must  be  vigorously 
protested  i.nd  restrained.  The  resultant  de- 
moralizing effect  ujxjn  the  police  department 
of  the  constant  re-appearance  of  known  crim- 
inals on  the  streets  Is  Intolerable  by  our  citi- 
zenry Judges  who  seem  to  be  completely  out 
<jf  touch  with  reality  should  be  pointed  out 
and  dismissed  by  the  people.  They  harm  us 
greatly. 

3.  There  must  be  regard  for  property  rights 
md  protection  of  them  by  the  police.  If  the 
police  force  Is  too  small,  it  should  be  dramat- 
ically Increased  in  number,  and  Immediately. 
If  this  is  not  po.ssible,  the  military  should  be 
brought  back  to  support  the  police  through- 
out the  city,  and  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  vandalism  of  our  schools,  stores,  business 
places  and  homes  must  be  halted  abruptly 
and  unequivocally. 

We  should  make  known  these  demands  in 
letters  to  the  mayor,  the  council,  the  senate 
and  house  district  committees,  first  by  direct 
mail  and  then  in  an  open  letter  printed  In 
the  Post  and  Star  newspapers.  We  should  put 
the  light  01  public  opinion  upon  all  sovern- 
ment  officials  who  are  derelict,  careless  and 
Indifferent  to  their  responsibilities,  i  Perhaps 
their  salaries  should  be  the  first  to  be  cut 
when  thev  fall  and  the  taxpayers  are  literally 
burned  and  looted  off  of  the  tax  rolls  i.  We 
should  finance  the  legal  aid,  the  public  an- 
nouncements and  the  entire  a.ssault  upon 
worthless  government  officials  who  insist 
upon  being  ostriches  with  heads  in  the  sand. 

What  should  be  our  program? 

For  the  community  we  advocate: 

1.  Advocacy  of  the  development  of  school 
complexes  iti  which  provision  is  made  for 
children  from  birth  to  maturity. 

2  Immediate  preparation  of  every  existing 
school  for  12  month  use.  Air  conditioned  and 
well  staffed.  Designed  to  keep  children  busy. 

3.  Job  training,  subsidized  education  of 
the  unskilled,  provision  of  Jobs  for  all  un- 
employed people.  Abolition  of  welfare  and 
unemployment  compensation  except  In  spe- 
cial deserving  c;\ses.  as  the  job  training  pro- 
gram advances. 

4.  Personal  interest  (care  and  assistance) 
m  Individuals  released  Into  the  community 
bv  the  courts  and  parole  boards. 

"  5.  Establishment  of  a  Police  Athletic 
League.  Prepare  for  matching  funds,  etc.,  by 
merchants. 


6    Establish   liaison  with   ministerial  alli- 
ance to  press  these  programs  forward. 
For  the  Business  Man  We  Advocate: 

1.  P.ivorable  tax  treatment  of  all  ghetto  or 
Inner  city  entrepreneurs  to  encourage  such 
businesses. 

2.  Riot  risk  Insurance  on  all  business  (and 
private  residential)  establishments  provided 
at  very  low  cost  by  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 

3.  Casualty  Insurance  for  all  personal  In- 
juries (hospitalization,  out-patient  treat- 
ment), insurance  against  Icjss  ol  income  due 
to  Injuries  or  business  equipment  damages 
provided  at  very  low  cost  by  an  agency  of 
the  U.S. 

4.  Subsidization  of  on  Job  training  pro- 
grams in  inner  city  ( .md  othen  businesses 
.so  that  proprietors  may  hire  persons  of  low 
competence  without  the  need  |x)  pay  mini- 
mum wages  which  are  excessive  for  the  abil- 
ities displayed. 

Position  Paper  Nathan  Robin.  April  30,  1968 
According  to  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
14,  1968  the  chronological  report  of  events 
indicates  an  astounding  lack  of  decisiveness 
and  availability  on  the  part  of  Safety  Direc- 
tor Murphy.  As  report  .'states  Murphy  wa."- 
spending  a  great  deal  ol  lime  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton,  where  the  President  Had  lirrn 
SOieduled  To  Attend  A  Dinner  and  again 
when  not  available  (according  to  his  ver- 
sion) was  out  chasing  youngsters  who  had 
looted  a  liquor  store.  When  available  and 
asked  tor  directions  his  answer  was  "Use  your 
own  judgment". 

Why  wasn't  14th  and  U  area  blocked  o.t 
and  traffic  stopped  when  trouble  l.rst 
started? 

Why  wasn't  a  safety  lane  available  for  hre 
enelnes  and  police  cars? 

Why  weren't  plans  set  up  to  utilize  com- 
munity leaders? 

Why  wasn't  communication  establtsheci 
with  many  ol  the  younger  element  by  usint' 
Viet  Nam  veterans  whom  these  youngster^ 
admire? 

Why  Murphy's  delay  of  six  hours  before 
calling   all    policemen    back    to   duty,    when 
news  of  Dr   Kings  shooting  was  announced ' 
Why  the  24  hours  delay  before  the  mili- 
tary arrival? 

Why  was  school  closed  early? 
Why    wasn't    curlew    put    into    eifect    a- 
earlier  hour  for  children? 

Whv  was  Title  4  Section  175  of  the  DC 
Code  (1967  Edition)  which  makes  It  a  crimr- 
for  any  policeman  or  anyone  else  to  assent 
to  the  escape  of  anyone  committing  any  un- 
lawful act  so  criminally  disregarded? 

Why  not  set  tip  warden  system  (similar  t' 
Second  World  War)    to  patrol  streeu.  War- 
dens to  be  composed  of  civic  leaders  and  re- 
sponsible citizens,  young  and  old  plus  wa' 
veterans? 

It  Is  apparent  that  recent  police  appointee^ 
I  including  Murphy  1  lack  field  experience  anr. 
this  must  therefore  be  a  factor,  to  consider 
in  the  future  safety  of  D  C    and  Its  citizen^ 
Why  are  the  few  trouble  makers  allowed  t 
sway  so  many,  when  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens are  hungering  for  law-abiding  leader- 
ship? Why  do  our  leaders  not  speak  out  1'.- 
lustratlng  how  heavily  our  advantages  out- 
weigh our  disadvantages?  And  let  us  be  sun 
that  our  speakers  have  pcrsua.'^ive  ability  anti 
can  communicate.  The  use  of  loud  speaker 
trucks,   radio,   television,   newspaper,   school 
discussions,   civic   meetings   is   a   must.   We 
should  drown  out  and  out-talk  the  agitators 
using  every  day  of  every  week  to  keep  our 
lines  of  communication  open 

Statement  of  Northeast  Businessmen  D: 
rected    to    the   Mavor,    As    Approved    < 
April  24.  1968 

We  have  coard  and  read  that  the  handling 
of  the  rioting  within  the  Washington  area 
was  excellent,  that  the  police  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  restraint  and  that  the 
unrest  was  evenutally  put  down  without  a 
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shot  having  been  flred.  We  are  told  that, 
•A-isely,  human  life  was  revered  above  prop- 
erty loss  and  only  a  minimum  number  of 
lives  were  lost. 

To  US  It  seems  that  the  loss  which  was 
siLstatned  over  the  week-end  by  the  GoTern- 
mer.t  of  the  United  States  has  been  hor- 
nfnng  esi>eclally  in  terms  of  the  loss  of 
prestige  .md  power  of  otir  law  enforcement 
"agencies  By  mutual  agreement  of  govern- 
ment .lUthorUles.  there  was  a  waiver  of 
police  pjwer  in  favor  of  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
Property  rights  went  unprotected:  the  police 
A,ere  compelled  to  superrise  and  witness  sys- 
tematic looting  and  arson. 

We  are  convinced  that  large  numbers  of 
people  were  encouraged  to  loot  and  burn 
when  cxjnvlnced  that  the  restraint  of  the 
police  was  guaranteed.  The  extent  to  which 
the  destruction  spread  undoubtedly  could  be 
•.ri\ced  to  the  lack  of  ability  or  will  of  the 
police  to  contain  the  snowballing  nature  of 
the  disorder. 

We  would  like  to  pose  the  following  Ideas 
for  your  consideration: 

1  Through  many  wars  America  has  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  her  sons  to 
produce  this  fine  country.  But  today  lest  one 
arsonist  or  looter  die  at  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  this  same  tine  America 
is  being  destroyed  ris  surely  as  if  war  Itself 
destroved  it. 

2.  Since  America  Is  a  nation  of  laws,  not 
.>ne  single  law  can  be  flaunted  or  broken 
Aithout  our  entire  legal  fabric  being  torn 
and  rent  jisunder.  If  we  tolerate  arson,  mur- 
der iind  vandalism  in  our  city  without  stern 
punishment,  we  ask  for  its  continuation  and 
•he  further  extension  of  lawlessness. 

3.  Long  term  policies  of  education,  hous- 
ing and  employment  will  end  the  causes  of 
rioting.  But  short  term  measures  of  unyield- 
ing .ind  stern  enforcement  of  laws  today 
must  oe  instituted:  or  no  America  will  be 
left  for  long  term  policies. 

We  therefore  urge  the  maintenance  of  the 
military  in  our  city  indefinitely;  and  In  the 
meanwhile  a  complete  re-evaluatlon  of  our 
posture  in  the  defense  of  our  duly  consti- 
tuted government.  Some  basic  assurance  of 
property  rights  at  this  time  Is  the  only 
approach  to  the  restoration  of  the  shat- 
tered confidence  of  our  business  and  profes- 
sional people. 

Business  a  Pkofessional 
.Association  op  Fab  Northeast, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  25.  1968. 
Mayor  Walter  E   Washington, 
DtsZrict  Bi.ildmg. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D^l.^R  Mavor  Washington:  A  group  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  far  North  East 
Washington,  whose  names  are  attached  for 
your  information,  met  on  April  24th  to  dis- 
cuss the  difficulties  which  beset  this  com- 
munity and  themselves.  Out  of  this  meeting 
has  come  the  statement  which  follows  this 
letter. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  Is  such  that 
v.e  wish  to  appeal  for  a  dialogue  between  a 
panel  of  District  Officials  and  ourselves.  For 
the  panel  we  would  suggest  that  In  addition 
to  vourself  it  should  Include  Mr.  Patrick 
Murphy.  Mrs  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  and  Chief 
John  B.  Layton. 

We  would  urge  that  this  meeting  be  held  as 
qiuckly  as  possible.  Many  of  our  members 
are  being  threatened  and  blackmailed  The 
overall  situation  Is  an  intolerable  one  and 
demands  an  exchange  of  feeling  between 
these  men  and  women  and  your  offices. 

May  we  suggest  an  evening  meeting  either 
In   our   North   East   area   or  at  the   District 
Building  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
^'e.'-y  truly  yours, 

William  K.  Collins.  President. 

Statement  of  Ed  Boorstei.v  .\pril  24,  1968 — 
An  Open  Letter  to  Businessmen  of  Wash- 
ington s  ■■Inner  City"  i  After  the  Riot) 
Businessmen:    Some   of   the   burners   and 

looters  were  our  dissatisfied  customers  try- 


ing desperately  to  get  our  attention.  Judg- 
ing from  the  respwiise  of  our  business  com- 
munity .  .  .  we   are   still   not    listening! 

Tellln'  It  like  It  Is — It  don't  matter  If  yoti 
ain't  takln'  advantage  of  them  ...  if  they 
think  you  are! 

We  must  be  scrupulously  fair  and  we  must 
communicate  to  our  public  so  they  will 
understand  we  are  fair. 

Our  communication  must  be  people-to- 
people,  shirt-sleeve,  no-blg-rwords,  down-to- 
earth. 

Our  communication  must  be  talk  between 
equals — and  it  must  start  now! 

Businessmen:  I  propose  two  concrete  pro- 
grams of  communication: 

1.  Frequent,  scheduled  "town  meetings" 
between  neighborhood  people  and  represent- 
atives of  chain  and  small  stores  to  talk,  to 
air  grievances,  to  correct  false  impressions,  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

2.  ExfMnd  the  "town  meetings"  Idea  to 
"town  meeting"  telethons.  Visualize  a  panel 
of  representatives  of  the  credit  merchants, 
and  small  neighborhood  stores  answering 
questions  put  to  them  by  their  customers 
on  live  TV.  The"  telethon  must  be  live  to  be 
believable. 

I  believe  we  can  reverse  the  anti-business 
feelings  of  inner  city  residents  if  we  do  right 
and  communicate  right! 

Bonanza  Cleaners. 
Ed  Boobstein. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
box  attached  to  the  documents  was  a 
handwritten  memorandum  on  scraps  of 
yellow  note  paper  and  here  is  what  it 
says: 

Law  abiding  citizens  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  the  so-called  "do-gooder"  courts. 
We  must  take  a  stand  now  by  telling  the  law- 
breaker when  he  crosses  the  line  he  will 
suffer  the  consequences. 

Then  he  says  further — and  this  is  an 
illustration.  Listen : 

Evidently  here  Is  a  man  with  a  record  of 
17  serious  charges,  the  18th  offense  robbery — 
released  on  the  street  the  very  day — the 
police  feel  a  great  sense  of  futility  for  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  criminal  out  of  circulation 
the  courts  put  him  back  Into  circulation. 

This  is  what  it  further  says: 

If  someone  was  conspiring  to  destroy  our 
great  society,  certainly  there  would  be  no 
better  way  than  to  destroy  the  morale  of  our 
police  and  also  release  criminals  as  fast  as 
the  police  lock  them  up.  I  recommend  a 
graduated  ball,  to  Increase  In  ratio  to  the 
ntimber  of  crimes  committed  and  the  serl- 
ousaess  of  certain  crimes.  The  criminal  must 
pay  his  penalty  to  society  Instead  of  the  law, 

Mr.  President,  in  another  note  at- 
tached, this  is  from  a  Mr.  Martin  Rob- 
bin,  left  in  my  box: 

I  am  not  sure  that  copies  of  these  letters 
were  forwarded  to  you,  so  am  taking  liberty 
of  having  desk  clerk  place  them  in  your  box. 
These  are  my  only  remaining  copies  so  may 
I  Impose  on  you  by  asking  to  have  photostat 
copies  made  and  sent  to  me  at  the  Colonnade 
Apartments. 

Mr,  President,  these  I  have  to  with- 
draw temporarily  so  that  copies  can  be 
made.  But  for  the  record,  these  are  the 
things  that  are  causing  these  dangerous 
conditions  and  causing  the  American 
people  to  be  frightened,  to  be  terrified, 
and  to  live  in  fear. 

Do  not  tell  the  victim  of  crime  that 
there  is  no  need  for  hysteria.  Some  like 
to  call  it  hysteria  when  someone  gets  up 
and  tries  to  point  out  what  is  happening 
to  our  country  and  the  dangers  that  are 
threatening  it.  Tell  that  to  the  victims 


and  watch  them  ".smile"  and  "agree." 
Of  course  they  will  not. 

As  we  try  to  pass  this  crime  bill,  we 
are  thinking  of  who  may  be  future  vic- 
tims of  the  criminal  element. 

There  is  great  concern  about  the  rights 
of  criminals,  but  who  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  concerned  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  right.s  of  victims — and 
the  next  victim? 

Who  will  be  the  next  victim? 

Will  it  be  you,  Mr.  President,  or  me? 

Will  it  be  our  loved  ones,  or  someone 
else? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  on  a  humor- 
ous note. 

A  few  day  ago,  an  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  our  State  papers,  dated 
May  5,  entitled,  'Problems  of  the  March." 

It  reads: 

The  Rev.  .Abernathy  Is  trying  to  carry  on 
the  poor  people's  march  .  .  .  getting  the  peo- 
ple to  make  the  trip. 

I  understand  that  is  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  inducements  have  been  made 
to  put  them  on  welfare  the  minute  they 
get  here,  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  as 
testified  to  or  as  reported  to  us  by  the 
lady  fi'xim  HEW  here  i:i  Washington,  that 
some  of  them  will  even  be  entitled  to  SlOO 
in  cash  as  soon  as  they  get  here  because 
they  will  plead  they  are  destitute. 

Thus,  it  has  taken  some  inducements 
to  get  these  people  to  come.  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  is  having  some  trouble. 

The  editorial  is  meant  to  be  in  humor- 
ous vein.  Here  is  an  accoiuit  of  what 
might  have  happened  when  one  of  Mr 
Abernathy's  recruiters  knocked  on  the 
door  of  a  home  in  a  poor  Negro  neigh- 
borhood in  the  South: 

[From   the  Little  Rock    lArk.i    Democrat. 

May  5,  1968) 

Problems    of    the    March 

Rev.  Ralph  D  Abernathy  Is  trying  to  carry 
on  with  the  Poor  People's  March  on  Wash- 
ington that  was  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther 
King  before  he  wasTciUed  In  Memphis.  Aber- 
nathy wants  thousands  of  poor  Negroes  and 
whites  to  go  to  Washington  this  month  and 
live  In  tents  and  temporary  shacks  until 
the  federal  government  agrees  to  give  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  to  every  person  m  the 
country  and  create  more  government  Jobs. 

Abernathy  is  having  trouble  getting  people 
to  make  the  trip.  Here's  an  account  of  what 
might  have  happened  when  one  of  Ills  re- 
cruiters knocked  on  i.he  door  of  a  home  in 
a  poor  Negro  i.eighborhood  In  the  South: 

Aide:  I'm  working  for  the  Poor  People's 
March.  We  want  3,000  poor  people  to  come  to 
Washliigton  with  us  to  get  more  federal 
I'noney  for  the  poor.  Will  you  go? 

Woman  of  the  house:  To  Washington'.* 
Lord,  no.  With  all  the  muggings  and  knifings 
they  have  had  tip  there.  I  hear  that  it's  not 
safe   to   be  on  the  streets  after  dark. 

Aide:  We'll  protect  you  and  we'll  provide 
you  with  a  place  to  live  and  food  to  eat. 

Woman:  What  would  I  do  after  I  got  there? 

.•\ide:  Demonstrate,  sit-in,  create  confu- 
.=  ion,  march  on  the  Capitol,  block  traffic,  try 
to  embarrass  the  congressmen. 

Woman:  Why  would  I  -want  to  do  that? 

Aide:  To  convince  the  President  that  he 
■vvas  golnjr  to  have  to  come  up  with  $10  bil- 
lion to  give  us  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
.ind  other  things  we  want. 

Woman:  Seems  to  nie  like  the  Presidenfs 
got  enough  trouble  these  days.  And  there 
sure  isn^t  enough  money  for  everything,  with 
the  war  going  on.  Anyway,  I  couldnt  go.  I 
cant  take  my  kids  out  of  school. 

.•\lde;  We^ve  made  arrangements  for  the 
:  hlldren  to  go  to  school  up  there. 

Woman:    In    those    Washington    schools? 
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Why,  I  don't  want  my  children  to  go  to 
those  schools.  They  don't  have  hardly  any 
white  kids  in  them.  Do*n  here,  we've  got 
integrated  schools  and  my  kids  sit  right 
alongside  the  kids  from  the  best  homes  in 
town.  Besides,  I  don't  have  money  enough 
for  a  trip  like  that.  How  would  I  get  there? 

.\ide:  Brother  Abernathy  wants  us  to  ride 
in  farm  wagons,  pulled  by  mules. 

Woman:  A  wagon?  Mules?  Why  It's  1,000 
miles  from  here  to  Washington.  Get  off  my 
porch  man.  I  may  be  poor  but  I'm  not 
crazy  1 

I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
debate  on  this  bill  progresses.  I  intend 
to  have  more  to  say.  I  feel  this  issue  is 
the  major  issue  before  the  coiuitry  today. 
I  feel  that  a  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
measure  up — and  when  I  say  "measure 
up."  I  mean  do  more  than  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  in  the 
way  of  ju.st  spending;  moneys  and  ti-ying 
to  develop  a  system  here  where  v.e  can 
train  better  policemen  and  have  them 
better  equipped.  As  worthy  as  that  is.  and 
as  strongly  as  I  support  it  again.  I  point 
out  that  the  fruition  of  these  benefits  will 
not  come  in  time  to  curb  the  spiraling 
late  of  crime  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  with  this 
thought:  The  thing  that  is  most  wrong 
with  law  enforcement  in  America  to- 
day.  and  particularly  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  is  lack  of  it. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sp.ssion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Edwin  M. 
Zimmerman,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

OMNIBUS    CRIME    CONTROL    AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  917'  to  a.ssist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  .iustice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  title  II  of  the  pending 
bill.  For  us  to  approve  it  would  be  not 
only  a  drastic  .■setback  in  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  of  criminal  justice  but 
a  serious  rupture  m  the  fabric  of  federal- 
ism which  has  worn  so  well  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Non-Americans  often  have  difficulty 
understanding  our  complicated  system  of 
State  and  Federal  powers,  some  unique 
to  the  Federal  level,  others  unique  to 
the  States,  and  still  others  .shared  by 
both.  So  too  with  our  system  of  dual 
courts.  State  and  Federal,  again  with 
both  separate  and  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion. Yet  this  seeming  welter  of  divided 


and  limited  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  responsibilities  has  produced  a 
government  that,  on  the  whole,  has 
proved  remarkably  durable  and  effective 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country.  And 
it  has  done  so.  I  believe,  not  in  .spite  of 
the  dispersion  of  responsibility  but,  rath- 
er, because  of  it.  The  constitutional  de- 
sign established  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
has  allowed  for  regional  and  local  dif- 
ferences at  the  same  time  that  it  i^ro- 
vides  certain  basic  rights  and  protec- 
tions for  all.  And  the  kingpin  of  the 
whole  structure  lies  in  the  constitutional 
provision : 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
trmted  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Aiithorlty 
of  the  tJnlted  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  botmd  thereby,  any  Thing  In 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding — .\rtlcle  VI. 

Title  II  would  pull  that  pin  in  the  field 
of  criminal  justice.  It  would  undo,  by 
way  of  statute,  not  by  con.stitutional 
amendment,  some  of  the  major  i  ulines 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  in- 
volving the  constitutional  rights  of  in- 
dividuals su.siJected  of  crime. 

Several  of  the  provisions  in  title  II  are 
patently  unconstitutional;  others  are 
open  to  most  serious  objection  on  grounds 
of  law  and  public  policy.  The  record  is 
already  replete  with  the  te.stimony  of 
legal  .scholars  and  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar  in  this 
regard. 

The  general  point  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  is  that  in  attempting  to  deny 
the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over 
claims  of  infringement  of  Federal  rights, 
the  title  would  permit  a  return  to  bar- 
barities and  injustices  that  for  many, 
many  decades  went  unchecked  by  .some 
State  courts.  It  would  leave  individual 
defendants  literally  helpless  and  without 
recourse,  for  example,  by  denying  them 
the  right  of  Federal  habeas  corpus. 

Lest  it  be  argued  that  I  am  talking  of 
a  day  long  past.  I  point  out  that  it  was 
only  30  years  ago  that  the  case  of  Broum 
v.  Mississippi.  297  U.S.  278  1935  page 
281,  was  decided. 

In  this  case  convictions  of  murder 
rested  solely  upon  confessions  shown  to 
have  been  extorted  by  officers  of  the  State 
by  torture.  Tliere  was  no  dispute  as  to  the 
facts  upon  this  point.  They  were  set  out 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  State  court, 
and  I  quote: 

The  crime  with  which  these  defendants,  all 
ignorant  nesroes.  are  charged,  was  discovered 
about  one  o'clock  p.m.  on  Friday.  March  30, 
1934.  On  that  night  one  Dial,  a  deputy  sheriff, 
accompanied  by  others,  came  to  the  home  of 
Ellington,  one  of  the  defendants,  and  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  them  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  and  there  a  number  of  white 
men  were  gathered,  who  began  to  accuse  the 
defendant  of  the  crime.  Upon  his  denial  they 
seized  him,  and  -with  the  participation  of  the 
deputy  they  hanged  him  by  a  rope  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  and  having  let  him  down,  they 
hung  him  again,  and  ■v^•hen  he  was  let  dowTi 
the  second  time,  and  he  still  protested  his 
Innocence,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped, 
and  still  declining  to  accede  to  the  demands 
that  he  confess,  he  was  finally  released  and  he 
returned  with  some  difficulty  to  his  home, 
suffering  Intense  pain  and  agony.  Tlie  record 
of  the  testimony  shows  that  the  signs  of  the 
rope  on  his  neck  were  plainly  visible  during 
the  so-called  trial.  A  day  or  two  thereafter 


the  Bald  deputy,  accompanied  by  another,  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  the  said  defendant  and 
arrested  him,  and  departed  with  the  prisoner 
towards  the  jail  In  an  adjoining  county,  but 
went  by  a  route  which  led  Into  the  State  of 
Alabama:  and  while  on  the  way,  in  that  State, 
the  deputv  stopped  and  again  severely 
whipped  the  defendant,  declaring  that  he 
would  continue  the  whipping  until  he  con- 
fessed, and  the  defendant  then  agreed  to  con- 
fess to  such  a  statement  as  the  deputy  would 
dictate,  and  he  did  so.  after  which  he  was 
delivered  to  Jail. 

The  other  two  defendants.  Ed  Brown  and 
Henry  Shields,  were  also  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  same  jail.  On  Sunday  night.  April  1 
1U34.  the  same  deputy,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  white  men,  one  of  whom  was  also 
an  officer,  and  by  the  J.iller,  came  to  the  Jail, 
and  the  two  last  named  defendants  were 
made  to  strip  and  they  were  laid  over  chairs 
and  their  backs  were  cut  to  pieces  with  a 
leather  stri'P  with  buckles  on  it.  and  ihey 
were  likewise  made  by  the  said  deputy  def- 
initely ti>  understand  that  the  whipping 
would  be  continued  unless  and  until  they 
confessed,  and  not  only  confessed,  but  con- 
fesed  In  every  matter  of  detail  as  demanded 
by  those  present;  and  In  this  manner  the  de- 
fendants confessed  tlie  crime,  and  aa  the 
whippings  prciaressed  ;nd  were  reiieatpd 
thev  chanued  or  adjusted  their  ronffsMon 
m  all  particulars  of  detail  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  demands  of  their  torturers  When  the 
confessions  had  been  obt.alned  In  the  exact 
form  and  contents  as  desired  by  the  mob 
they  left  with  the  parting  admonition  and 
w.arning  that.  If  the  defendants  changed 
their  story  at  .my  time  In  anv  respect  Irom 
that  last  s'ated,  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage would  administer  the  same  or  equally 
effective  treatment. 

Further  details  of  the  brutal  treatment 
to  which  these  helpless  prisoners  were  .sub- 
jected need  not  be  pursued  It  Is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  pertinent  respects  the  trans- 
cript reads  more  like  pages  torn  from  some 
medieval  account,  than  a  rer-ord  made  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  modern  civilization 
which  aspires  to  an  enlightened  ronstitu- 
tlonal  government. 

Yet  the  State  court  rf  fu.sed  to  arrest 
the  judgment  and  to  order  a  new  trial  on 
the  following  grounds: 

(1)  that  Immunity  from  self-incrimina- 
tion Is  not  es-sentlal  to  due  process  of  law, 
and  (2 1  that  the  failure  of  the  trial  court  to 
exclude  the  confessions  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  evidence  showing  their  Incompetency 
in  the  absence  of  a  request  for  such  exclu- 
sion, did  not  deprive  the  defendants  of  life 
or  llbertv  without  due  process  of  law:  and 
that  even  If  the  trial  court  h.id  erroneously 
overruled  a  motion  to  exclude  the  confes- 
sions, the  ruling  wotild  have  been  mere  error 
reversible  on  appeal,  bvit  not  a  violation  of 
constitutional  right. 

An  extreme  case.  Perhaps  so.  No  doubt 
in  the  years  since  then  the  .standards  of 
justice  have  improved.  But  as  Erwin  N. 
Gri.swold.  then  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "The  Long  'View."  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Bar  A.s.socia- 
tion  Journal  of  November  1965: 

But  many  other  cases,  perhaps  less  shock- 
In?  but  still  painfully  b.id,  have  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  past  thirty  years, 
one  might  even  say  In  ever-Increasing  ntun- 
bers.  These  cases  Involve  confessions  ob- 
tained through  violence,  deception  or  psy- 
chological coercion,  or  through  Igncrance: 
convictions  obtained  through  Illegally  ob- 
tained evidence:  cases  of  biased  Juries  and 
judses:  cases  in  which  convictions  were  based 
on  e^-ldence  known  by  the  prosecuting  officer 
to  be  perjufed:  and  a  host  of  other  cases  In- 
volving actions  violating  the  spirit  and  the 
letter    of    the    Federal    Constitution,    which 
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fr-rnds,   In  substance,  the  unprtnclplwl  U8« 

or  =;overnmental  power. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Fedferal  judi- 
ciar.-  must  take  over  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  the  United  States? 
Of  course  not.  That  is  and  should  remain 
priman'.y  the  responsibility  of  State 
courts. 

But  It  does  indicate.  I  believe,  why  the 
an.swer  does  not  lie  in  attempting  to  strip 
the  Federal  judiciarv-  of  power  to  redress 
violations  of  Federal  riehts  when  State 
courus  fail  to  enforce  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Rather  the  answer  lies  in  encouragin:?, 
indeed  requiring,  the  States  to  exercise 
,'reater  responsibility  in  providing  post- 
conviction procedures  and  remedies  for 
alleced  violations  of  Federal  ri.ehts. 

In  a  most  thouphtful  and  illuminat- 
ing address  to  the  Conference  of  Chief 
,Justices  in  August  1964,  Mr.  Justice 
B'.ennan  got  to  the  essence  of  the  mat- 
■t  •■   Said  he: 

The  mcxlfirn  problems  of  the  consistency 
of  state  action  with  the  Constitution  are  ol 
a  different  order  from  those  of  even  twenty- 
flve  vears  ago.  Now  Implicated  ;ire  the  various 
constitutional  ijuarantees  designed  to  protect 
individual  freedom  from  repressive  govern- 
mental action.  Of  course,  the  federal  systems 
diffusion  of  governmental  power  has  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  Individual  freedom  But 
this  is  not  all  the  Constitution  provides  to 
secure  that  end.  There  are  also  explicit  pro- 
visions to  prevent  government,  state  or  fed- 
eral, from  frustrating  the  great  design.  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  challenge  to  the 
proposition  that  the  ultimate  protection  of 
individual  freedom  is  found  in  court  enforce- 
ment of  these  constitutional  guarantees. 

Speaking  of  the  scope  of  Federal  court 
power  in  the  domain  of  state  criminal 
justice.  Justice  Bremian  went  on; 

.  What  t!-.ese  i recent  decisions)  suggest 
Is  simply  that  if  the  States  afford  prisoners 
as  full  and  fair  an  opportunltiy— on  direct 
or  collateral  review — to  raise  and  prosecute 
their  federal  constitutional  claims  as  federal 
habeas  corpus  affords,  then  the  federal  habeas 
corpus  courts  will  have  no  need  to  intervene 
In  the  supervision  of  state  criminal  justice, 
and  the  area  of  overlap  will  disappear. 

The  Justice  rightly  concluded: 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  precise 
contoiu-s  of  an  adequate  state  post-convic- 
tion procedure,  but  with  the  fundamental 
principle  that  upon  the  state  courts,  equally 
with  the  courts  of  the  Union,  rests  the  obli- 
gation to  guard,  enforce  and  protect  every 
right  granted  or  secured  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  '•  If  the  States  shoulder 
this  burden.  ;uid  undertake  to  make  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  vindication  of  our  most 
cherished  rights  their  own  in  this  dlHicull 
area  of  criminal  justice,  the  frictions  and 
Irritants  that  presently  exist  in  some  measure 
between  the  state  and  federal  courts  will 
rapidly  disappear.  OfHhis  I  am  confident  Let 
me  emphasize  once  more,  however,  that  the 
possibilities  for  a  healthy  sute-federal  rela- 
tionship in  the  criminal  field  now  repose  very 
largely  in  the  States  themselves:  the  Court 
has  probably  made  Its  contribution.  The  fu- 
ture depends  upon  the  States'  acceptance  ol 
the  opportunity  offered  m  the  recent  federal 
decisions. 


I  ask  unariimous  coiisent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  be  printed  the 
article  by  Dean  Griswold  and  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
i:.    hr   Record,  as  follows: 


The  Long  View 
(Note.— The  Supreme  Court's  recent  deci- 
sions in  the  field  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  Dean  Griswold  asserts,  takes 
on  an  attractive  hue  when  examined  in  the 
perspective    of    our    constitutional    develop- 
ment—the long  view    He  suggests  that  the 
federal  courts  have  been  compelled  to  step 
into  these  areas  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
states  to  discharge  their  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  a  system  of  criminal  justice  that  pro- 
tects all  rights— both  state  and  federal— at 
all  stages  of  a  proceeding.  He  points  out  six 
areas  in  which  the  states  must  move  forward 
with  plans  and  solutions  ) 
(By  Erwln  N.  Griswold,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School) 
It  was  the  older  Oliver  Wendell   Holmes 
who  wrote:    'Age.  like  distance,  lends  a  dou- 
ble charm."  In  this,  he  was  borrowing  from 
Diogenes  Laertlus.  who.  some  1,800  years  ago, 
said  that    'The  mountains  too,  at  a  distance, 
appear   alrv   masses   and    smooth,    but   seen 
near  at  hand  they  are  rough."  It  is  perhaps 
a  far  cry  from  mountains  to  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  but  there  may  be  something  to  the 
analogy.  Things  sometimes  look  Ijetter  when, 
instead  of  focusing  on  Immediate  problems, 
we  take  the  long  view.  Recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions   mav  seem  rough   when   examined 
close  at  hand.  When  viewed  in  perspective, 
over  a  longer  range  In  time,  they  may  take 
on  a  more  attractive  hue. 

I  have  no  special  background  for  the  task 
I  am  undertaking.  I  can  by  no  meaix.s  match 
the  qualifications  that  Justice  Brennan 
brought  last  year  when  he  addressed  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  on  'Some  As- 
pects of  Federalism".!  For  Justice  Brennan 
spoke  with  the  perspective  of  seven  years  as 
a  Judge  of  state  courts,  both  trial  and  su- 
preme, followed  by  eight  years  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
His  address  was  a  remarkable  one — well 
worthy  of  the  acclaim  it  has  received. 

The  theme  of  Justice  Brennan's  address 
can  be  well  Illustrated  by  a  passage  that  ap- 
pears in  the  record  of  the  trial  of  BllUe  Sol 
Estes  and  is  quoted  in  the  concurring  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  that  case.-  In 
response  to  a  motion  to  exclude  television 
from  the  trial  of  that  case,  based  on  a  claim 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  trial 
judge  said: 

"This  case  is  not  being  tried  \inder  the 
Federal  Constitution.  This  defendant  has 
been  brought  into  this  court  under  .state 
laws,  under  the  State  Constitution.  .  . 

"I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  this  constitu- 
tion; not  the  Federal  Constitution  but  the 
state  constitution;  and  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best  to  do  that  as  long  as  I  preside  on 
this  court. 

One  can  respect  the  sincerity  of  this  judge, 
but  not  his  perspective,  not  his  understand- 
ing of  his  place  in  the  long  view  of  history. 
I  suspect  that  there  is  more  of  this  view 
to  be  found  in  some  of  our  state  courts  than 
comes  to  light,  or  than  we  like  to  recognize. 
.\nd  -surely  friction  between  state  courts  and 
federal  courts  is  bound  to  be  found  while 
this  point  of  view  continues.  I  venture  the 
thought  that  the  place  where  full  aware- 
ness of  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution should  be  clearly  recognized  and 
expressed  Is  now  in  the  state  courts.  Instead 
of  leaving  this  task,  as  has  so  often  hap- 
pened, to  the  various  ranks  of  the  federal 
Judiciary. 

As  Justice  Brennan  said  in  his  address:  "If 
the  states  shoulder  this  burden,  and  under- 
take to  make  this  responsibility  for  the  vin- 
dication of  our  most  cherished  rights  their 
own  in  this  most  cherished  area  of  criminal 
Justice,  the  frictions  and  irritants  that  pres- 
ently exist  in  some  measure  between  the 
state  and  federal  courts  will  rapidly  disap- 
pear." 


In  saying  this,  I  do  not  want  to  ignore  the 
fact    that    some    things    have    recently    been 
found  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that  were 
not  previously  known  to  be  there.  And  more 
frequently.   l"  think,  some   things   that  were 
rather   clearly    there,    but    which    have    long 
been    overlooked   or   disregarded,    have    been 
given   the  attention  and   effect  which  they 
should   have  if  our  Constitution   Is  to  be  a 
truly    meaningful    document.    However   new 
these  developments  may  be,  though,  they  can 
be  more  readilv  accepted  if  we  consider  them 
m  the  perspective  of  history  rather  than  sim- 
ply as  Isolated  events. 
u 
We   take   pride   In   the   administration   l  : 
Justice  in  this  country,  and  rightly  so.  Bui 
It  has  not  alwavs  been  on  the  level  that  r 
has  reached   now.  and  we  should  hardly  be 
surprised  if  the  present  level  is  not  the  final 
one.  In  each  instance,  as  the  level  has  been 
raised,   those  who  then  were  administeruiE 
justice  have   been   troubled.   It   is  not  easy 
to  accept   new  things,  especially   when  the 
impetus  comes  from  elsewhere. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  well- 
known  trial  of  William  Penn.  less  than  30u 
years  ago.  It  was  not  until  the  aftermatii 
of  that  case  that  the  independence  of  the 
jury  was  first  established.  In  Penn's  tri.'>l 
itself  the  court  directed  the  jury  to  find  hin; 
guilty.  When  they  proved  reluctant,  the 
judge  told  them: 

"i  will  have  a  positive  verdict  or  you  shall 
starve  for  it.  .  .  .  Till  now  I  never  understood 
the  reason  of  the  policy  and  Jurisprudence 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  suffering  the  inquisi- 
tion among  them:  And  certainly  It  will 
never  be  well  with  us,  till  something  like 
the  Spanish  inquisition  be  in  England." 

Fortunately,  Penn  was  released  on  ha- 
beas corpus,  as  were  the  members  nf  the 
Jury.  And  thus  by  this  novel  and  somewhat 
painful  event  was  the  'evel  of  British  jus- 
tice, and  of  our  Justice,  raised. 

Throughout  history  the  judges  who  have 
been  known  as  great  judges  have  been  in- 
novators. They  have  not  only  made  new 
phrases:  they  have  made  new  law.  Often. 
there  was  much  grumbling  at  the  time:  but 
In  the  perspective  of  history  it  becomes  clear 
that  -hpv  have  helped  to  bring  our  !;iw  -^i 
to  new  levels.  These  are  levels  of  which  v,e 
soon  become  proud  once  we  become  accus- 
tomed to  them  and  the  newness  of  the  new 
standard  wears  uff.  One  thinks  ot  Lora 
Mansfield  In  England,  and  of  Chief  Justice 
Sharswood  and  Judge  Ruffln  in  the  United 
States.  More  recently,  we  have  had  such 
men  as  Judge.  Chief  Judge  and  Justice  Car- 
dozo.  Chief  Justice  Vanderbllt  (who  was 
surely  an  innovator  and  reformer),  not  to 
mention  any  of  the  living,  such  as  Justice 
Walter  V.  Schaefer  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  and  Chief  Justice  Roger  J.  Tray  nor 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and 
Lord  Denning  in  England,  who — along  with 
many  others — are  making  their  clear  im- 
print on   our   law. 

I  like  to  think  of  a  story  told  about  one 
o!  the  great  innovating  judges  of  the  last 
centvu-y.  Chief  Justice  Doe  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. One  time  when  he  was  sitting  as  s 
trial  judge.  New  Hampshire  still  had  the  rule 
that  "the  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  could 
not  testify,  even  in  his  own  behalf.  At  that 
time,  we  are  told,  "it  was  very  common  for 
counsel  representing  the  accused  to  com- 
plain bitterly  to  the  jury  of  the  fact  that 
their  clients'  lips  were  .sealed:  and  to  assert 
that,  if  they  could  only  have  the  privilege 
of  testifying,  they  could  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain airincriminating  circumstAnces.  Judge 
Doe  had  probably  got  very  tired  of  hearing 
this  sort  of  talk  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  guilt.  One  day,  when  3 
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lawyer  opening  for  the  defense  was  making 
these  stereotyped  assertions,  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  from  the  Bench.  Mr.  — — .  you 
may  put  your  clients  on  the  stand.'  'What, 
vour  Honor?'  'You  will  be  permitted  to  call 
vour  clients  in  your  own  behalf.'  The  learned 
counsel,  gradually  recovering  from  his  as- 
tonishment, turned  and  whispered  to  his 
junior:  Well.  John,  we  shall  have  to  put 
the  rascals  on.  and  the  result  will  be  con- 
\ictlon.'  "  ' 

Thus  was  the  law  of  New  Hampshire 
changed,  later  caught  up  with  by  a  statute 
the  legislature  had  too  long  delayed  In  pass- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  much 
grumbling  at  the  bar  at  the  time,  but  here 
again  in  the  long  view  of  history,  we  can  see 
•hat  the  level  was  raised,  that  a  step  upward 
was  t.iken  to  the  place  we  have  .ittaincd 
'  )dav 

But.    you   say.   Penn's   case   was   300   years 
aio   and  Chief  Justice  Doe  lived  In  the  mld- 
ctle  of  the  last  century:  these  events  were  Im- 
portant in  bringing  us  where  we  arc  today, 
but  we  dont  need  any  more  <.iplift.  Let  me 
refer  to  a  case  which  happened  in  the  lourlh 
(iecade    of    the    present    century,    less    than 
'hirty    \ears   ago.   Three   men    were   charged 
.vith   murder.   It   appeared   that  alter  arrest 
ne    was    hanged    from    a    tree    and    told    he 
.vould    hang    there    until    he    confessed:    lie 
•ill  liore  the  marks  of  the  rope  on  his  neck 
t  the  trial.  As  to  the  other  defendants.  I 
i.iiw  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  two  dis- 
enting   Judges   in    the   state   court,   on   evi- 
ience  that  was  not  disputed. '■  The.se  two  de- 
:endants  "...  were  made  to  strip  and  iliey 
xere   laid   over  chairs  and   their  backs   were 
111    to    pieces    with    a    leather    strap    with 
buckles  on  it.  and  they  were  likewise  made 
:!\   the  said  deputy  definitely  ti)  understand 
•liat  the  whipping  would  be  continued   un- 
:  sH  and  until  they  confessed,  and  not  only 
(infessed.  but  confessed  In  every  matter  oi 
'!et.ill  as  demanded  by  those  present;  and  in 
•his   manner   the   defendants   confessed    the 
rime,  and  as   the   whippings  progres.sed  or 
.vere  repeated,  t'.iey  changed  or  adjusted  ihcir 
ronic-sions  in  all  particulars  of  detail  so  as 
ij   conform   to    the   demands    of    their   tor- 
turers." 

Why  should  this  case  ever  have  had  to  go 
:<>  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States? 
But.  it  Is  said,  that  was  nearly  thirty  years 
;iso  Standards  of  Justice  have  iinproved  In 
liie  intervening  years  I  trust  that  that  is  so: 
indeed.  I  know  that,  generally  speaking,  that 
Ls  true.  But  many  other  cases,  perhaps  less 
shocking  but  stlli  painfully  bad.  have  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past  thirty 
vears.  one  might  even  say  in  ever-Increasing 
numbers.  These  cases  involve  confessions  ob- 
tained through  violence,  deception  or  psy- 
chological coercion,  or  through  ignorance: 
convictions  obtained  through  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence;  cases  of  biased  Juries  and 
judges;  cases  in  which  convictions  were  based 
n  evidence  known  by  the  prosecuting  of- 
ficer to  be  perjured;  and  a  host  of  other  cases 
involving  actions  violating  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  -Ahich 
forbids,  in  substance,  the  unprincipled  use 
of  governmental  pyower. 

Is  it  not  clear,  in  the  long  view  of  history, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  bring  our- 
selves tip  to  a  new  level  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  In  this  country,  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  obeying  not  only 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  but  also  the 
natural  progress  of  history  In  taking  steps  to 
bring  us  to  a  higher  level?  The  process  may 
be  painful  in  individual  cases.  There  is  an 


'Jeremiah  Smtih.  Memoir  of  Honorable 
Charles  Doe  15-16  (1897).  quoted  in  Reid. 
The  Reformer  and  the  Precisian:  A  Study  in 
Judicial  Attitudes.  12  J.  Legal  Ed.  157.  162, 
fn.21  (1959). 

'  This  opinion  was  quoted  by  the  United 
St.^tes  Supreme  Court.  Broivn  v.  Mississippi, 
•?97  U.S.  278.  281.  282  ( 1936) . 


understandable  reluctance  to  have  to  adjust 
to  new  standards.  But  the  process  can  be 
better  understood  and  more  readily  accepted 
when  It  Is  more  widely  recognized  that  the 
concern  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  di- 
rected primarily  toward  the  long  view  and 
the  long-range  goals  and  Ideals  embodied  in 
the  Constitution,  while  the  natural  and  un- 
derstandable concern  of  its  critics  has  been 
focused  more  often  on  the  short-range  :ip- 
pllcatlon  of  old  principles  and  more  imme- 
diate concerns. 

The  viewpoint  I  seek  to  express  to  you  is 
not  merely  an  academic  one.  It  has  been  well 
put  by  the  former  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Le\*'iK  F.  Powell.  Jr..  In  one 
of  his  notable  speeches.  Speaking  before  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Powell 
said: 

"The  right  to  a  fair  trial,  with  all  that  this 
term  implies,  is  one  of  our  most  cherished 
rights.  We  have  welcomed  the  Increased  con- 
cern by  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
courts  alike  In  safeguarding  fair  trial.  Many 
vf  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  are  criticized  today  are  likely,  in 
the  perspective  of  history,  to  be  viewed  as 
significant  milestones  In  the  ageless  struggle 
to  protect  the  individual  from  arbitrary  or 
oppressive  government." " 

Many    courts    in    this    country    have    been 
very  slow   to  take   the  lone   view,   to   accept 
the  process  by  which  we  raise  our  standards, 
or.  as  I  cmce  -said  In  another  connection,  to 
join  in  "the  long  struggle  by  which  we  have 
made    ourselves    civilized."    Had    the    states, 
through    their   courts    and    their    legislative 
and  executive  departments,  in  the  past  clear- 
ly recognized  their  responsibilities  and  car- 
ried them  out.  it  would  have  been  far  less 
necessary    for    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court  to  Intervene.  And  if.  today,  the  states 
will  accept  their  ere:it  responsibilities  in  iWs 
urea  and  will  Join  with  the  Supreme  Court 
in  tiikiiig  a   long  view  of  our  standards  in 
criminal  law.  in  j)ractice  as  well  as  in  theory, 
intervention  by  the  federal  courts  and  fric- 
tion lietween  state  and  federal  power  will,  m 
the  lulure.  be  largely  obviated. 
Ill 
But  I  am  not  content  to  rest  here.  I  want 
more.  I  want  to  urge  that  the  long  view  of 
history     also     requires     that     the     states — 
throuch    their    judiciary    and    Bar— initiate 
and  support  the  .search  for  the  further  im- 
provement in  ciiminal  procedure  and  proce- 
dures that  will  raise  our  standards  further 
aiid  will  help  us  more  perfectly  to  realize  the 
ideals   that   have   developed   in   our   history 
and  are  set  forth  in  state  and  federal  con- 
stitutions. 

The  function  of  the  judiciary  Is  not  only 
to  administer  the  law  as  it  is.  That  is  too 
narrow  a  view.  The  role  of  the  judge  is.  of 
course,  clrcuinstribed.  But  it  need  not  be — it 
should  not  be — wholly  passive.  A  number  of 
ye.irs  ago  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  made  a 
iiotable  address  that  strikes  the  right  note. 
It  is  entitled  'Judges  a.s  Leaders  in  Improving 
the  Administration  of  Justice".  ■  In  It  he 
said: 

•The  people  of  America  love  their  judges: 
they  honor  and  revere  them:  and  they  look 
to  their  judges  for  leadership  In  the  Im- 
provement of  the  administration  of  justice." 
But.  he  observed,  often  it  is  the  judges 
who  most  resist  the  developments  that  are 
needed.  He  declared: 

■  .%s  a  stndent  in  law  school.  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  whenever  any  much  needed  re- 
form in  judicial  procedure  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  judges  made  up  the  tall  end  of 
the  procession,  liberally  sprinkling  sand  in 
the  machinery  in  an  endeavor  to  contlnvie  in 
ihe  old  ways,  however  archaic  or  outmoded 
t:)ey  might  be.  ' 


Judge  Medina  also  pointed  out  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  to  this  tendency  He  named 
Chief  Justice  Vanderbllt,  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred;  and  he  mentioned,  too. 
Judge  John  J.  Parker.  Judge  Charles  E.  Clark. 
Judge  Ira  W.  Jayne  of  the  Circuit  Court  ot 
Michigan  In  Detroit,  who  pioneered  with 
pretrial  procedures,  and  Judge  James  M. 
Douglas  of  Missouri,  who  did  so  much  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  for  the 
selection  of  Judges  in  that  state. 

Of  course,  the  judges  are  not  alone  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  needed  changes. 
Much  ot  the  work  must  be  done  by  legisla- 
tors, by  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and.  above  all.  by  practicing  lawyers, 
often  working  as  members  of  bar  association 
committees.  We  know  how  much  devoted 
work  of  this  sort  Is  done;  and  It  must  con- 
tinue to  be  done  by  individual  lawyers  But 
m  manv  cases  they  need  the  aid  and  support 
ol  the  judiciary.  They  need  the  benefit  ol  the 
experience  of  the  judges:  and  they  need,  at 
crucial  i>olnts,  the  support  of  the  Judges, 
through  testimony  and  otherwise,  before  the 
legislative  committees  that  have  these  mat- 
ters under  consideration.  The  problems  were 
discussed  well  in  Judge  Charles  D  Breltel's 
Cardozo  Lecture  earlier  this  year,  "Tlie  Law- 
makers" 

IV 

Although  this  lb  not  an  exhaustive  list. 
there  are  six  problems  I  should  like  to  outline 
briefly  as  ones  that  remain  to  be  solved  and 
that  niust  be  .solved  if  we  are  to  remain  in 
progress  with  the  long  stream  ol  hlttory 

1.  Prearralgnment  and  pretrial  conduct  m 
law  enforcement  agencies.  This  is  the  first  and 
perhaps  most  important  area  lor  investigation 
and  development.  As  mv  colleague  of  hist 
year.  Professor  Yale  Kamlsar,  has  said,  we 
now  do  a  1  airly  good  job  in  the  mansion 
house— that  is.  m  the  Hciual  trial  of  criminal 
cases— but  conduct  in  the  gate  house  some- 
limes  leavp..s  .something  to  be  desired  Thl.-^ 
area  is  surely  a  difficult  one.  and  It  is  devoid 
of  simple  solutions  and  quick  answers.  Among 
other  things,  we  are  dealing  with  changing 
(onceptions  In  society  and  the  judiciary  as 
10  what  our  long-range  conceptions  U  -fair 
trial"  and  "due  process  '  really  are  Here,  as 
Prolessor  Paul  A.  Freund  has  said,  we  are 
ordinarily  dealing  not  as  much  with  a  clash 
of  right  and  wrong  as  a  confiict  between  right 
and  right"  -  Where  there  Is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  great  difficulty  is  involved,  and 
."sometimes,  understandably,  disagreements 
i:iav  develop. 

Recently    two    majcr    eiforts    have    been 
I.'^iunched  to  bring  more  clarity  to  our  under- 
standing of  this  area.  One  ol  these  is  by  the 
Special  Committee  on   Minimum  Standards 
l.jr  the  Administration  nl  Criminal  Justice, 
established  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
under  the  able  leadership  (1  Chief  Judge  J 
Edward  Lumbard  ci  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  The  locus 
is  not  solely  on  prearralgnment  and  pretrial 
procedures,  but  these  problems  will  be  cov- 
ered. This  great  effort  to  survey  the  standards 
of    the    admlnistraticn    of    criminal    justice 
cannot  help  but  shed  light  all  along  th.e  line. 
A  second  group,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute,  is  endeavoring  to  draft  a 
Model  Code  of  Pre-Arraignment  Procedure 
Professor  James  Vorenberg  of   the  Harvard 
Law  School  is  the  reporter  for  the  project: 
lie   is  assisted  by  Professors  Paul  M.  Bator 
and   Charles   Fried   of    the   Harvard   faculty 
and  by  Dean  Edward  F.  Barrett.  Jr  .  of  the 
Lnw  School  of  the  University  of  California 
it  Davis,  as  associate  reporters.  They  have 
already   prepared    a   preliminary   draft   that 
ha.s  been  submitted  to  their  advisers.  This 
;s  a  l,^rge  group.  Including  law  enforcement 
officers  as  well  as  lawyers  and  Judges.  This 
code  will  attempt  to  deal  with  the  specific 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  law  enforcement 


'Powell,   An   Urgent   Need:   Mcfre   Effective 
Criminal  Justice.  51  A.B.A.J.  437.  439  (1965) 
■  36  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc'y  6  ( 1952) . 
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agencies  during  the  successive  periods  of  in- 
vestigation. Interrogation,  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment. 

Apart  from  these  efforts,  there  are  several, 
perhaps  obvious,  steps  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  states  or  state  courts  to  mitigate  the  un- 
certainties In  the  criminal  process  Many 
states,  for  example,  have  moved  forward  to 
meet  the  new  demands  for  counsel  which 
have  Anally  been  made  requisite  by  the  de- 
cision in  Gideon  v.  Wainicright.  372  US  335 
(19631.  But  a  number  of  states  are  lagging; 
and  in  other  states  the  old  procedures  may 
not  prove  adequate  to  meet  current  condi- 
tions. The  Gireater  problems  of  securing  com- 
petent counsel  and  of  securing  counsel  be- 
fore trial  are  now  before  us:  let  the  means 
o!  securing  more  counsel  and  more  com- 
petent counsel  are  subjects  that  defy  gen- 
eralization and  simpft  formulas  Pew  states 
as  yet  provide  counsel  at  all  in  postconvic- 
tion proceedings. 

Just  as  dem.nndlng.  It  seems  to  me.  is  the 
need  for  broad  police  reform  We — both  the 
Bar  and  the  Judiciary — must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  help  improve  the  police  sys- 
tems of  the  states  Police  work  is  .in  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  in  modern  society.  Police- 
men must  be  better  educated  and  better 
paid.  The  police  should  have  more  instruc- 
tion in  their  duties  and  the  conduct  in  which 
they  may  or  may  not  legally  engage.  This 
instruction  should  be  made  available  in  much 
more  systematic  form  than  is  apparently  at- 
tempted today  in  most  states.  There  should 
>3e  police  academies  with  substantial  pro- 
grams, and  appropriate  instruction  in  these 
academies  should  be  made  a  prerequisite  for 
appointment  to  the  police  and  for  promotion. 
This  task  should  be  done  by  the  states,  on 
state  initiative  The  failure  of  the  states  to 
meet  this  responsibility  will  only  further  de- 
tract from  an  effective  svstcm  for  the  .id- 
mmlstratlon  of  criminal  justice  and  from  a 
workable  svstem  of  federalism. 

2  Prejudicial  publicity  at  and  before  trials. 
We  are  beginning  to  make  some  progress  with 
this  troublesome  question,  too  long  neglected 
or  ignore<l  m  this  country.  We  should  all 
welcome,  it  seems  to  me.  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  barring  television  from  the 
courtroom,  at  least  in  the  circumstances 
present  in  the  case  before  the  Court.  Recently 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has  an- 
nounced seme  rnles  for  its  own  guidance  in 
the  m.itter  of  publicity  before  trials.  This 
is  gratifying  not  only  for  the  awareness  it 
shows  of  the  sjreat  problems  in  this  area,  but 
for  the  willingness  of  this  important  agency 
to  take  definite  steps  to  meet  the  problems. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  in  this 
field  comes  from  Improper  conduct  of  law- 
yers and  of  persons  for  whom  lawyers  have 
special  responsibility,  such  as  police  officers 
and  sheriffs.  Much  too  much  talking  has  been 
done  by  all  of  these  people  in  the  past — 
announcements  about  confessions,  prior 
criminal  records  and  so  on.  When  it  is  clearly 
established  that  no  lawyer  may  talk  to  the 
press  about  these  matters  before  trial  and 
that  police  officers,  sheriffs  and  other  court 
officials  should  be  subject  to  a  discipline  that 
will  keep  them  from  discussing  these  mat- 
ters, we  shall  have  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  our  effort  to  reach  a  higher  standard 
of  criminal  Justice.  ,■' 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has 
so  clearly  demonstrated,'  there  is  much  that 
courts  can  do  about  this  problem  through 
decision  and  court  rule.  It  is  time  that  the 
courts  accepted  the  responsibility  that  is 
clearlv  theirs*  in  this  important  area. 

3.  Ball  in  criminal  cases.  TTiis  is  another 
area  requiring  careful  re-examination,  where 
the  cotirts  themselves  have  a  large  measure 
of  available  power.  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice in  this  country  to  release  prisoners  only 
on  the  posting  of  relatively  large  ball,  often 


with  extremely  difficult  conditions,  such  as 
a  requirement  that  the  bond  be  secured  by 
unencumbered  real  estate  worth  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  ball.  The  result  has 
been  a  substantial  discrimination  against  the 
poor  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal 
Justice. 

One  consequence  of  this  practice  was 
pointed  out  recently  by  Dean  A.  Kenneth 
Pye  of  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Cen- 
ter, who  said  In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  National  Conference  on  Law  and 
Poverty : 

"Thus  a  poor  defendant,  destined  to  re- 
ceive probation,  on  occasion  would  be  ad- 
vised by  his  lawyer  that  IT  he  demanded 
a  Jury  trial  and  was  acquitted,  he  would 
probably  serve  six  weeks  in  Jail  in  pretrial 
confinement,  but  that  if  he  waived  his  Jury 
trial  and  pleaded  guilty,  he  would  probably 
be  freed  that  afternoon.  One  must  wonder 
what  such  a  defendant  must  have  thought 
of  the  value  of  his  constitutional  rights  to 
ball  and  to  a  Jury  trial  when  he  was  incar- 
cerated during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
presumed  to  be  innocent  and  was  released 
after  he  was  found  guilty." 

Studies  on  the  ball  problem  have  been 
conducted  recently  In  New  York.  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere,  under  thj  auspices  of 
the  Vera  Foundation  and  Smers.  The  re- 
sults are  already  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  looked 
into  carefully  by  courts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Leadership  to  this  end  might  well 
be  provided  by  the  supreme  court  of  each 
of  the  states. 

4.  Pretrial  discovery  in  criminal  cases. 
Here  Is  another  matter  that  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  where  courts  undoubt- 
edly have  considerable  measure  of  residual 
power.  We  now  have  extensive  discovery  and 
pretrial  proceedings  in  the  federal  courts 
and  in  many  state  courts  in  cl\>ll  pro- 
ceedings. In  civil  cases  we  have  largely 
abandoned  the  sporting  or  game  theory 
of  justice,  and  we  have  developed  pro- 
cedures designed  to  elicit  the  truth.  But 
we  have  not  generally  extended  these  pro- 
cedures to  criminal  cases.  It  is  time  that  the 
courts  re-examined  this  problem.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult area,  filled  with  inertia.  As  Chlsf  Justice 
Traynor  has  said:  "The  most  cogent  argu- 
ments for  change  encounter  resistance."  '" 
Of  course,  there  are  problems  Just  as  there 
were  In  working  out  discovery  in  civil  cases. 
But  state  judges,  state  legrlslators  and  others 
should  apply  themselves  to  resolving  these 
problems.  They  should  not  let  them  go  by 
default,  as  has  been  the  case  In  so  many 
states  in  the  past. 

Here  again  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
.-address  of  Dean  Pye  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Speaking  with  respect  to  the  federal 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  lie  said: 
"Present  procedure  requires  that  a^  in- 
digent must  file  a  motion  supported  by  riffi- 
davlts  in  which  he  states  the  names  and 
iid^esses  of  the  witnesses  sought  to  be  c.lled 
and  the  testimony  he  seeks  to  elicit  fronv 
thpm  in  order  to  require  the  attendance  of 
the  witnesses  at  trial.  The  rule  requires  that 
the  motion  must  be  served  on  the  United 
States  Attorney,  thus  granting  effective  dis- 
covery to  the  Government  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  not  required  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  any  of  its  witnesses  nor  their 
expected  testimony  to  the  defendant." 

5.  A  defendant's  prior  criminal  convictions. 
The  man  with  a  prior  criminal  record  in  this 
country  is  far  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  au- 
thorities— police  and  judicial — than  seems  to 
me  to  be  warranted.  He  may  have  learned 
his  lesson  and  have  gone  straight  as  an  arrow 
s^ce  his  release.  But  he  is  an  immediate 
suspect  for  future  arrest  And  if  he  is  ar- 
rested and  put  on  trial,  he  has  two  almost 


hopeless  alternatives  in  many  states.  He  can 
take  the  stand  and  deny  his  participation 
in  the  crime  now  charged.  If  lie  does  -his 
his  prior  conviction  can  often  be  shown  lo 
Impeach  his  testimony,  in  which  case  lie  is 
very  likely  to  be  convicted.  Or  he  can  refuse 
to  take  the  stand,  resting  on  his  constitu- 
tional privilege,  in  which  case  he  is  also  ver,- 
likely  to  be  convicted.  Ought  we  not.  even 
with  persons  who  have  once  offended  againi,- 
society,  undertake  to  develop  proced^l^c^ 
which  will  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  brin^- 
out  the  truth  about  the  crime  now  charged 
not  some  prior  crime? 

We  accept  much  self-deception  on  this 
We  say  that  the  evidence  of  the  prior  con- 
victions is  admissible  only  to  impeach  the 
defendant's  testimony,  and  not  as  evidence 
of  the  prior  crimes  themselves.  Juries  are 
solemnly  instructed  to  this  effect.  Is  there 
anyone  who  doubts  what  the  effect  of  thi- 
evl'dence  in  fact  is  on  the  jury?  If  we  know 
so  clearly  what  we  are  actually  doing,  wiiv 
do  we  pretend  that  we  are  not  doing  what  v.e 
clearly  are  doing?  This  problem  was  dis- 
cussed ably  by  Dean  Wlgmore  many  year 
ago.'-  Yet  very  little  has  been  done  about  r 
Here  again  I  fear  that  the  states  have  yielde  . 
to  inertia.  It  is  such  inertia  that  eventiiall;, 
leads  to  federal  intervention.  There  Is  a  L-oofi 
way  for  the  states  to  avoid  this  interveritiui. 
and  that  Is  to  take  action  themselves. 

In  Pennsylvania  some  progress  has  been 
made  on  this  question  And  the  Unilona 
Rules  of  Evidence,  less  broadly,  provide  that 
if  the  accused  does  not  offer  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  own  credibility,  the  prosecution  will 
not  be  allowed  to  prove  past  criminal  acts. 
arrests  or  convictions  to  impeach  the  deiend- 
ant  as  a  witness.  It  is  time  that  the  states 
tDok  action  here  to  provide  a  rule  which,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  McCorniick,  furnishes 
a  •more  just,  humane,  and  expedient  solution 
than  the  prevailing  practice". '- 

6.  Postconviction  remedies.  It  is  here  that 
much  of  the  friction  between  state  and  led- 
eral  courts  has  developed.  It  Is  here.  I  sug- 
gest, that  state  courts  and  other  state  itti- 
cial  bodies  should  lake  and  exercise  a  greater 
responsibility. 

The  guiding  principle  of  these  remedies  la 
the  federal  courts  and  in  many  state  courts 
is  that  no  defendant  should  be  imprisoned 
or  put  to  death  without  a  complete  hearing 
on  his  allegations  of  a  denial  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  even  though  objection  might 
validly  be  made  to  the  timeliness  of  the  ac- 
cused's assertion  of  these  rights.  If  the  states 
wish  to  retain  their  control  over  these  cjues- 
tlons.  they  must  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  simple  method  of  procedure  for  con- 
victed persons.  Postconviction  relief  is  a  tort 
of  "reinsurance",  as  Justice  Frankfurter 
termed  it,  enabling  us  to  make  sure  that  a 
sentence  was  not  procured  under  circum- 
stances that  offend  "the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
our  civil  and  political  institutions".'- 

Though  several  states  have  enacted  com- 
prehensive procedures  for  postconviction  re- 
view, most  states  have  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate action.  In  terms  of  the  long  view,  the 
solution  to  the  problems  in  this  area  lies  not 
in  limiting  federal  postconviction  powers  to 
redress  alleged  violations  of  federal  rights. 
but  in  expanding  and  clarifying  the  rights. 
and  remedies  available  under  state  law. 
Simply  put.  if  the  states  would  adopt  post- 
conviction remedies  as  comprehensive  as 
that  of  the  federal  remedy,  removing  in  the 
process  all  recondite  technicalities  and  doc- 
trines of  waiver  of  constitutional  rights, 
then  the  federal  courts  would  have  little 
need  to  intervene  in  state  supervision  of  its 
criminal  process. 

With  such  a  state  remedy,  the  exhaustion 
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doctrine  could  come  into  effective  operation. 
I  am  sure  the  federal  courts  would  like  It 
better.  And  I  should  think  that  the  state 
courts  would  welcome  this  expansion  of 
their  procedures  and  that  many  salutary  de- 
velopments in  the  administration  of  criminal 
law  might  develop. 

This  state  remedy  would  require  a  com- 
I)lete  record,  supported  by  written  opinions 
that  fully  discuss  the  grounds  for  the  de- 
cision and  the  basis  for  decision  on  disputed 
I  acts.  Here.  too.  provision  should  be  made 
I  or  counsel  for  the  defendant.  This  will  help 
to  insure  complete  fairness  in  the  proceed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  orderly  and  adequate  pre- 
sentation of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  argu- 
ments. 

A  number  of  states  have  already  adopted 
the  approach  and  wording  of  the  federal 
general  habeas  corpus  statute,  in  order  to  In- 
sure that  state  remedies  extend  as  far  as  the 
federal  one  does.  Several  other  states  have 
..dopted  the  quite  adequate  postconviction 
procedure  statute  that  first  appeared  in 
Illinois.  A  third  alternative  is  the  Uniform 
Post-Conviction  Procedure  Act.  approved  bv 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  1955.  Although 
this  was  adopted  by  only  one  state — Arkan- 
>.i.s — and  was  repealed  there.  It  seems  to 
represent  a  balanced  compromise  between 
the  broad  federal  approach  and  the  some- 
what narrower  approach  "f  ihe  Illinois 
.statute. 

This  reform  need  not  necessarily  be  clone 
by  statute  A  miniber  of  states  have  proceeded 
through  supreme  court  rule  or  rule  of  crimi- 
nal procedure.  It  can  also  be  done  by  ex- 
panding the  traditional  state  habeas  corpus 
remedy.  Clearly,  there  is  great  room  here 
for  state  courts  to  move  ahead.  When  such 
remedies  are  provided  by  the  states,  they 
should  be  construed  and  applied  broadly  by 
the  state  courts  in  order  that  they  provide 
a  truly  adequate  remedy  and  meet  the  ob- 
jective of  assuring  a  completely  fair  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  When  this  Is 
done,  intervention  by  the  federal  courts  will 
wither  away. 

V 

I  have  tried  to  put  before  you  the  long 
view  of  developments  in  the  field  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  in  this 
country.  When  this  view  is  taken,  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  fall  Into  bet- 
ter perspective,  and  we  see  them  as  part  of 
the  continuous  process  by  which  we  build 
up  and  maintain  our  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal   justice. 

It  Is  now  sixty  years  since  William  Howard 
Taft  said  that  "the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  (In  the  United  States]  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization"."  He  repeated 
that  statement  several  times,  even  after  he 
had  become  Chief  Justice.  It  is  also  sixty 
years  this  .<;ummer  since  Dean  Pound  made 
ills  memorable  address  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  "The  Causes  of  the 
Popular  Dissatisfaction  with  the  .Administra- 
tion of  Justice".  We  have  made  some  progress 
since  that  time,  but  is  It  not  clear  that  in  the 
long  view  that  progress  was  called  for  and 
needed? 

The  general  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  law  surely  rests  with 
the  states.  Having  that  responsibility,  the 
.states  should  exercise  it  fully  and  meticu- 
lously at  all  stages  of  the  process,  recogniz- 
ing that  they  are  as  much  required  to  apply 
and  enforce  the  Federal  Constitution  as  are 
the  federal  courts.  .-Mthough  this  responsi- 
bility is  shared  by  all  branches  of  the  state 
trovernment.  and  by  lawyers  and  citizens 
generally,  the  state  Judiciaries  and  Bars  have 
a  peculiar  responsibility  to  see  that  the  states 
themselves  perform  all  of  their  functions  in 
this  area,  and  perform  them  in  such  a  way 
that  no  question  or  complaint  can  fairly  be 


made  of  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

When  we  take  the  long  view.  It  becomes 
clearer  that  the  progress  we  have  made  under 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  should  be  accepted— Indeed  wel- 
comed—and that  we  should  all  work  toward 
continued  improvement.  I  have  suggested  a 
number  of  topics  that  require  further  con- 
sideration. There  are  others.  Let  us  all  join 
together,  and  get  on  with  the  task. 


"Taft.    The    Administration    of    Criminal 
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Some  Aspects  of  Federalism 
I  By  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court) 
I  Note.— This  article  Is  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices.  The  Conference  was  held  in  New 
York  on  August  7.  1964  ) 

It  is  in  no  perfunctory  fashion  that  I 
owe  my  pleasure  at  the  honor  of  addressing 
this  distinguished  Conference  A  few  of  my 
acquaintances  have  professed  to  see  some- 
thing foolhardy  in  the  appearance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  before  the  assembled  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Stales.  One  wag  said  it  reminded  him 
of  Daniel's  venture  into  the  lion's  den.  An- 
other, with  his  eye  on  a  certain  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  suggested  that 
my  brethren  In  Washington  had  sent  me  here 
to  scout  out  the  opposition  that  Is  scheduled 
to  take  over  our  jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  notions  of  con- 
flict and  of  fundamental  difference  of  aims 
between  your  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  been  grossly  and 
unfortunately  exaggerated.  The  time  has 
come.  I  think,  to  recognize  fully  that,  while 
our  functions  are  different  and  while  our 
decisions  must  sometimes  disagree,  we  are 
nevertheless  all  engaged  in  administering 
the  law  of  the  same  nation.  Our  common 
denominator  Is  that  we  both  work  under  the 
pressure  of  an  unceasing,  inexorable  demand 
for  decision  of  cases  churned  up  out  of  real 
life  bv  the  legal  svstem.  and  Involving  deeply 
felt  interests  of  real  life  litigants.  There  is 
no  justification  for  the  view  that  we  .are 
headed  In  opposite  directions,  and  that  the 
only  legal  bond  between  us  is  the  subjugat- 
ing one  of  the  supremacy  clause 

Indeed,    I   Indulge   the   presumption    that 
your  invitation  to  me  to  address  you   today 
emphasizes   the   things   that   our   respective 
tribunals  have  in  common,  rather  than  the 
things  that  divide  us.  In  a  sense,  I  myself  am 
one  of  those  things  that  our  courts  have  in 
common.  Of  the  sixteen  years  that  I   have 
spent  on  the  bench,  exactly  half  have  been 
on    the    United    States   Supreme    Court    and 
the  other  half  on  the  courts  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersev,  four  of  them  as  a  Justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court    With  this  background. 
I  should  be  in  a  position  to  cast  light  on  the 
respective  roles  of  the  state  and  federal  su- 
preme courts,  and  on  the  differences,  inter- 
relationships,  and   occasional   disagreements 
iietween  these  tribunals.  More  important.  I 
.should  be  able  to  do  this  In  a  way  that  will 
emphasize    the    basic    consensus    we    share. 
rather    than    our    superficial    disagreements. 
That  is.  at  any  rate,  what  I  shall  try  to  do 
today.  And  if  at  limes  I  seem  to  be  dwelling 
primarily  on  our  differences,  my  purpose  will 
be    only    that   of    fostering   a    better   under- 
standirig  of   those   differences   and   thus   of 
emphasizing  the  unifying  causes  that  under- 
lie them. 

My  own  personal  reaction  upon  moving 
from  Trenton  to  Washington  was  one  of 
considerable  astonishment  at  learning  how 
different  the  work  of  the  two  courts  really  Is. 
The  work  of  each  has  a  character,  a  difficulty, 
and  a  complexity  of  its  own.  and  none  of 
these  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  other. 
But  I  was  not  alone  in  discovering  that  my 
state  court  experience  hardly  prepared  me 
for  what  was  to  come.  When  Justice  Holmes 
came  to  the  Court  from  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts,  be  wrote  Pollock 


that  he  found  it  to  be  "an  adventure  into 
the  unknown."   And   when  Justice   Cardoza 
came  from  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
he  said:  "Whether  the  new  field  of  useful- 
ness Is  greater.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  the 
larger  opportunity  was  where  I  have  been." 
The  fact  Is  that  the  high  state  court  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  play 
necessarily    different   roles   in    our   juldlclal 
svstem.  There  is,  of  course,  an  urea  in  which 
their  functions  overlap;  federal  courts  decide 
queslions  of  state  law.  and  state  courts  ones 
of  federal  law.  But  each  tribunal  is  supreme 
in  its  own  field,  and   in  the  final   analysis 
neither  can  do  the  other's  job.  This  distinc- 
tion between  the  roles  of  the  two  courts  is 
a  necessarv  consequence  of  our  federal  form 
of  governrnent.  ITial  form  is  the  keystone  of 
our   scheme   for    achieving   liberty    through 
law.   This   idea   for   diffusing   the   power   of 
government    originated    with    the    Framers. 
and  my  brethren  and  1  know  perhaps  better 
than   anyone   else   how   right   John   Quincy 
Adams  was  when  he  said  that  our  federal 
form  of  government  had  given  us  •the  most 
complicated  povernment  on  the  face  of  the 
globe."  '  We  all  know  that  the  Constitution 
allocates  powers  between  national  and  state 
governments  in  only  the  most  general  terms. 
The  general  Idea  is  that  federal  authority  op- 
erates in  areas  where  a  uniform  and  national 
standard  should  obtain,  leaving  to  the  States 
the    major   governmental    responsibility    for 
most  of  the  activities  within  their  borders. 
State   ixjwers.   Madison   said,   "extend   to  all 
the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties of  the  people,  and  the  internal  order, 
improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the  State."' 
Our  federal  form  of  government,  therefore, 
necessarily   Imposes   upon    state   courts   the 
duty  of  rendering  the  final  decision  on  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  controversies 
in   this   country   which   end   up   as   cases   In 
court    Certainly   applicable   to   state   courts 
are  Marshall's  words  that  "the  Judicial  de- 
jjartment  comes  home  in  its  effects  to  every 
man's  fireside,  it  passes  upon  his  property,  his 
reputation,   his  life,   his  all." 

But  our  federal  structure  .nlso  necessarily 
means   that  some   rases   involving  state  law 
will  also  Involve  federal  law  and.  hence,  will 
present  a   problem  of  reconciling  suite  and 
federal  authority.  If  we  are  to  have  an  or- 
dered society.  If  as  a  nation  we  are  to  meet 
problems  that  arise,  solve  them,  and  go  on 
to   grappling   with   new   ones,   some    institu- 
tion must  have  the  authority  to  pronounce 
the   final   word   on   these  questions,  just  as 
you  have  that  authority  for  vour  respective 
St-ates  on  questions  of  state  law.  Our  svstem 
assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United 
States  the  linal  word  in  declaring  the  mean- 
ing of  the    federal   constitution   and.   hence, 
under  the  supremacy  clause,  the  f.na^wjtfd 
in  resolving  these  federal-state  issues^Tt  is 
a  dutv  which  the  \ery  first  Congress,  in  one 
of   its'  verv  first  !f;ws,   the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.    directed    the    Court    to    assume.    Of 
course,  the  state  courts  also  have  a  duty  to 
decide  issues  of  lederal  law  that  are  raised 
in  cases  before  them    As  our  Court  has  said. 
the  obligation  rests     upon  the  State  courts, 
pquallv  with  the  courts  of  the  Union, 
to   guard,   enforce,   and    protect   every   right 
granted   or  secured   bv   the   Constitution   ol 
the  United  States.  .  .  .•' =  Indeed,  state  courts 
have    often    been    notably    perceptive    and 
forthright,    and    have    led    the    way   lor    the 
federal  courts.  I  know  that  my  own  opinions 
in   such   important   and   controversial   areas 
as     reapportionment,     obscenity,     the     first 
anTendment's  guarantees  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, the  rights  of  criminal  suspects,  and 
the   application   to   the   States   of    the   fifth 
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amendment's  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation, iiave  drawn  much  from  trail-blazing 
state  court  opimons  In  these  areas.  Some 
state  courts,  however,  have  taken  a  difTerent 
approach;  they  have  seemed  reluct.int  to  test 
state  .luihority  against  the  federal  consti- 
tution, ■  apparently  feeling  that  the  pro- 
nouncement that  federal  law  prev.iUs  over 
state  law  is  not  for  a  state  court  to  make. 
For  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
these  cases  of  federal-state  issues  that  are 
so  often  not  only  important  but  also  con- 
troversial and  emotion-laden,  there  is  no 
such  easv  way  out— in  President  Truman's 
words.  'The  buck  stops  here  •  Resolution 
of  these  conflicts  between  state  and  federal 
authority  has  bern  said  t)  be  the  most  es- 
sential of  'he  task.'!  entrusted  to  our  Court. 
Holmes  once  said:  'I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  would  come  to  an  end  if  we  lost  our 
power  to  declare  an  Act  of  Congress  void. 
I  do  think  the  Union  would  be  imperiled 
if  we  could  not  make  that  declaration  as 
to  the  laws  of  the  several  States."  • 

This  basic  difference  between  the  two  hi^h 
courts,   in    function   if   not   in    jurisdiction, 
IS  one  reason  why  the  transition  from  Tren- 
ton to  Washington  was  not  easy  for  me.  My 
state  court  responsibility,  while  it  included 
jurisdlctUui  over  federal  questions  and  fed- 
eral-state   conflicts    was    inevitably    colored 
bv  the  fact  that  I  was.  after  all.  a  state  judge. 
Mi-  federal  court  responsibility,  on  the  other 
hand,   demands  a   national   perspective — al- 
though,   of    course,    a    national    perspective 
which  recognizes  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that,  as  our  Court  has  iaid.  "the  preser- 
vation of  the  States,  and  the  maintenance 
of  their   covernments.   are   as  much  within 
the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  natio.ial  government."  =  The 
ine'it.-.ble  change  m  perrpective  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  examples  from  my  own  judicial 
experience.  As  a  state  supreme  court  judge. 
I  wTote  an  opinion  taking  the  view  that  state 
power  to  enjoin  picketing  was  not  displaced 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  the 
case  of  an  interstate  business  doing  a  dollar 
volume  '.ess  than  the  minimum  set  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  Jurisdiction.'  Not.  long  after  tak- 
ing my   present   -seat,   however,   I   joined  in 
holding   that  despite   the   Board's  declining 
to   exercise    its   jurisdiction    in    such    cases. 
Congress    had    completely    displaced    state 
power  to  deal  with  such  matters.'  Again,  on 
the  state  supremo  court  I  wrote  that  a  grand 
jurv  witness  who  refused  to  answer  questions 
on  the  ground  that  he  feared  a  federal  prose- 
cution was  guilty  of  criminal  contempt  -  Yet 
only  this  Terra  I  WTOte  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's   privilege    against    self-incrimination 
applied  to  the  States  and  that  Connecticut 
could    act   adjudge   in   contempt   a   witness 
who  properly  asserted  the  federal  privilege, 
and   I    Joined    in    .nother   decision,    handed 
down  'he  same  day.  holding  that  the  privilege 
was   properly   asserted   when    based    on    the 
possibility  of  federal  prosecution  ■ 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  assume  that 
the  new  responsibility  invariably  entails  ex- 
panding federal  lUdicial  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States:  juft  ns  often,  my  new 
role  as  prescribed  by  federal  law  is  narrower 
than  my  former  one  as  a  state  judge.  Thus, 
on  the  stale  supreme  court  I  dissented  with 
all  the  vigor  I  could  command  from  a  ho!d- 
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lug  tlxat  an  accused  facing  a  trial  for  mur- 
der wtis  not  entitled  to  pretrial  discovery 
of  hla^own  confession."  But  I  can  see  that  our 
Court-  was  correct  in  refusing  to  review  a 
holding  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that,  however  desirable  pretrial  dis- 
covery in  criminal  cases  may  be.  the  four- 
teenth amendment  does  not  command  the 
States  to  have  lt.«  Again,  on  the  New  Jersey 
court  I  joined  in  a  dissent  on  double-jeop- 
ardy grounds  in  a  case  Involving  successive 
prosecutions  for  what 'was  essentially  the 
same  criminal  act;"  a  few  years  ago.  however. 
I  WTOte  for  my  present  Court  that  If  one 
prosecution  was  brought  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  other  by  a  State,  the  double 
jeopardy  provision  of  the  fifth  amendment 
was  Rot  offended,  because  an  act  made  crim- 
inal iy  both  national  and  state  sovereignties 
is  an  offense  against  both  and  may  be  pun- 
ished by  each."  It  may  well  be  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  harassed  defendant, 
the  prosecutions  are  successive  prosecutions 
for  t?»e  same  act.  and  the  fact  that  separate 
sovereignties  brought  them  should  be  ir- 
relevant. But  different  treatment  of  the  two 
cases  was  compelled,  as  I  thought,  by  our 
concept  of  federalism.  To  the  demands  of 
federalism  had  to  give  way  my  views  as  a 
slate'  judge  in  the  New  Jersey  case  that 
nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  than  suc- 
ces-iye  trials  and  punishments  for  the  same 
crimliial  act. 

I  could  multiply  examples  of  these  seeming 
inconsistencies  which  are.  ol  course,  not 
inconsistencies  at  all.  They  show  only  that 
the  roles  of  the  state  supreme  court  jvistice 
and  the  United  .States  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice in  dealing  with  the  same  problems,  in- 
deed the  fum^e  cases,  are  functionally  dif- 
ferent On  one  hand,  while  the  state  as  well 
as  the  federal  justice  has  jurisdiction  to  ap- 
ply federal  law  in  determining  the  validitv 
uf  :tf\  exercise  of  state  authority,  the  federal 
justice  may  see  the  demands  of  that  law  In 
a  difterent  light,  as  In  the  picketing  case,  and 
resjiond  di'Ierently  to  the  need  for  its  creative 
interpretdtion  to  keep  it  abreast  of  great 
iMiahges  m  i,ur  society,  as  in  the  self-incnml- 
nittion  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  federal 
justice  is  also  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
federal  law.  and  thus,  as  in  the  criminal  dis- 
covery and  double  jeopardy  cases,  must  de- 
cline to  enter  at  all  into  the  broad  domain 
governed  cxclvisively  by  state  lavs-. 

These  substantive  differences  between  the 
functions  of  the  two  courts  are  accompanied 
by  a  difference  in  climate;  the  winds  of  crlti- 
|ism  and  controversy  that  swirl  around  the 
Court  In  Washington  are  generally  of  a  high- 
er velocity  than  those  blowing  In  state  capi- 
tals— and  the  temperature  is  hotter. 
Throughout  our  history.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions upholding  federal  over  state  authority 
have  been  met  with  expressions  of  dismay. 
Perhaps  Yale's  Professor  Black  does  not  over- 
state in  saying  that,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  is  expressly  required  by  law  finally  to 
decide  these  contests,  yet  "nothing  arouses 
greater  occasional  resentment,  than  the  fact 
that  the  states  must  be  subjected,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  the  requirements  of  the  national 
Constitution  and  laws.  Nothing  could  be 
more  obvious,  and  nothing  raises  this  oc- 
casional resentment  to  higher  pitches  of 
fury,  than  the  fact  that,  in  the  real  world 
this  must  mean  that  the  actions  of  the  states 
have  to  be  submitted  to  control  and  possi- 
ble invalidation  by  some  national  tribunal. 
Nothing  could  be  more  obvious,  and  nothing 
could  inspire  resentment  to  shriller  tones  of 
invective,  than  the  fact  that,  again  in  the 


real    world,    the    national    Constitution    and 
lawsl  to  which  the  states  must  be  subjected 
can  be  nothing  else  tjian  the  national  Con- 
stitution and  laws  as  interpreted  by  the  na- 
tional tribunal  entrusted  with  this  task  of 
supervision,  even  though  that  Interpretation 
may  in  some  particular  case  not  be  the  one 
arrived  at,  or  even  passionately  held,  by  the 
dominant  Interest  in  tlie  affected  states."  ■'■■ 
I  admit  that  as  a  newcomer  from  a  slate 
court,   I   found   that   the   high   decibel   level 
of  the  debate   which  followed  some  of  our 
decisions  was  indeed  disconcerting.  But,  how- 
ever  bothersome   it   may   be   to   the   judges 
whose  decisions  are  under  nre.  tree  and  vigor- 
ous debat«  over  Judicial  decisions  Is  not  only 
inevitable  in  our  society:   it  is  also  essential 
to  our  freedom  and  well-being.  Courts  lire 
organs  of  government,  and  with  us,  as  Madi- 
son said  "the   people,  not   the  government, 
possess   the  absolute  sovereignty."  "■  "If  v.e 
advert  to  the  nature  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment." he  also  .said,     we  shall  find  that  the 
censorial    power   is   in   the   people   over   i:ie 
Government,    and    not    in    the    Government 
over   the   people"  '•    Free    public    discussion 
of   the   stewardship   of   public    officials,   in- 
cluding judges,  is  thus  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  form  of  government  to  which  Madi- 
son  referred     Judicial    decisions   should   v.o 
more  escape  public  scrutiny  than  legislative 
or    executive    decisions.    Judees    them.seUes 
lead  the  way  in  their  unsparing  criticism  ( f 
one   another's   work.   Every   n.ember  of  eur 
Court  at  one  time  or  another  has  taken  !.i  = 
colleagues  to  task  for  "amending  the  C' n- 
stitution"  or  ■usurping"  the  powers  of  d  ii- 
gress  or  of  the  States.  Seen  in  its  proper  con- 
text,   critical    examination    of    the    work   r.f 
the  courts  is  simplv  another  example  of— to 
ciuote  from  our  opinion  this  Term  in  the  New 
York    Times   libel   rase— our  "profound  na- 
tional   commitment    to    the    principle    that 
debate    on    public    issues    should    be    unin- 
hibited, robust,  and  wide-open,  and  that  it 
mav    well    include    vehement,    caustic,    and 
sometimes    unpleasantly    sharp    attacks    on 
government  and  public  officials."  '-  Judicial 
decisions,   especially   those   of   the   Supreme- 
Court  of  the  United  States,  are  often  deci- 
nons  on  "public  Issues"  of  the  first  moment 
in    our    .•society.    As    de    Tocqueville    said. 
•scarcelv  anv  political  question  arises  in  the 
United   States   that   is   not   resolved,   sooner 
or  later,  into  a  Judicial  question."  ' ' 

The  Solicitor  General  has  made  the  point 
well  with  reference  to  litigation  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court: 

"The  central  qualities  of  Supreme  Court 
litigation  arise  .  .  out  cf  the  peculiarly 
American  principle  of  constitutional  adjudi- 
cation. The  real  contest  is  not  so  much  ije- 
tween  individuals  and  business  corporations 
as  between  Institutions  and  ways  of  life:  and 
in  reaching  decisions  this  fact  is  consciously 
recognized!  Throughout  American  history  the 
prime  examples  have  been  the  contests  be- 
tween State  and  federal  authority  and  the 
definitions  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  ana 
Legislative  Branches,  but  familiarity  does  no: 
less-en  the  intensity  of  the  cont«st  and  new 
aspects  are  always  arising.  Through  consti- 
tutional adjudication  we  have  developed  the 
extraordinary  but  very  useful  habit  of  casting 
social,  economic,  philosophical  and  political 
questions  in  the  form  of  actions  at  law  and 
suits  in  equity,  and  in  this  way  important 
aspects  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
fundamental  issues  of  our  times  ultimately 
go  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  Judicial  de- 
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termination.  They  are  the  issues  upon  whlrh 
the  community,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
is  most  deeply  divided  They  arouse  the  deep- 
est emotions!  Their  resoluUon— one  way  or 
the  other— of  ten  writes  our  futiu-e  history.  ■" 
Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  criticism  as 
the  hfeblood  of  an  open  society,  we  think 
narticularly  of  comment  based  on  knowledge, 
not  -^'norance;  on  fact,  not  misrepresenta- 
tion- on  respect,  not  fear;  on  confidence,  not 
^usp'cion  Criticism  which  Is  falsely  prenused, 
iiosUle  ero-sive  and  destructive  hardly  serves 
noble  ends.  Even  the  imperturbable  Holmes 
•A-as  moved.  In  an  address  delivered  In  this 
Ciiv  over  fifty  vears  ago,  to  protest: 

■Doubts  are  expressed  that  go  to  our  very 
heinp    Not  cnlv  are  we  told  that  when  Mar- 
-hail  pronounced  an  Act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional   he    usurped    a    power    that    the 
Constitution   did   not  give,   but  we  are  told 
that  we  are  tlie  representatives  of  a  class— 
I  tool  of  the  monev  power.  I  get  letters,  not 
"uways  anonvmous.  intimating  that  we  are 
iorrupt.    Well,    gentlemen.    I    admit    that    it 
•nakes  mv  heart  ache.  It  is  very  painful,  when 
one  -spends  all  the  energies  of  one-s  soul  in 
trvine  to  do  good  work,  with  no  thought  but 
that  Ol   solving  a   problem  according  to  the 
rules  by  which  one  is  bound,  to  know  that 
many  .see  sinister  motives  and  would  be  glad 
,.1   evidence   that  one   was   consciously   bad. 
But  we  must  Uike  such  things  philosophically 
•md  trv  to  see  what  we  cm  learn  from  hatred 
nd  distrust  and  whether  behind  them  there 
may    not    be    some    germ    of    inarticulate 

truth."  ■'■  ,  ,  1 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  organized  bir  and 
iHe  U-.-A-  schools  have  a  specia^i  responsibility 
with  respect  to  criticism  of  the  courts,  fed- 
eral and  state.  Judges  of  this  countrv.  unlike 
Uidges  even  In  England,  have  recoanizeti  the 
critically  important  r.inction  of  protcssional 
c-itlcj.-^m  of  the  work  of  the  court.s.  As  Ben- 
t'lam  said,  "the  law  is  not  made  by  judge 
i-.lone.  but  by  Judge  and  company."  This 
means  that,  as  one  observer  has  said. 

•We  take  our  judicial  l;iw  not  merely  from 
nine  men  but  from  a  profession— with  ail 
that  implies  in  intellectual  disciplines  and 
ill  standards  rooted  in  tradition.  The  role  that 
the  profession  as  a  whole  plays  by  subjecting 
the  Court's  work  to  informed  criticism  and 
appraisal  and  bv  producing  disinterested 
scholi.rship— can  be  plainly,  sometimes  spec- 
t.icularlv.  traced  in  the  development  of  all 
branches  of  our  law.  The  process  ot  hiw 
making  Is  not  arrested  nor  Is  It  characterized 
oy  The  decision  ol  any  single  case.  It  lives  by 
•psting  and  enlarging  ideas,  and  it  is  forever 
rethinking  last  year's  c.ise  and  projecting  lu- 
ture.  as  vet  unformed  cases." 

Lawyer-like,  proiessional  comment  upon 
Uidici-.il  work  can  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
publics  better  understanding  of  the  values 
at  stake.  Professor  Sutherland  put  it  this 
wav  onlv  the  other  dav  at  the  St.  Paul  cere- 
monies "dedicating  the  plaque  to  the  late 
Dean  Pound:  "What  I  urge  is  our  careful 
tliousht  lor  the  professional  quality  ol  that 
criticism,  lest  we  encourage  citizens  generally 
to  carp  at  our  judges  in  the  spirit  of  political 
warfare." 

This  dees  not  mean,  of  course,  that  law- 
vers  should  feel  obliged  to  defend  the  decl- 
'<^ions  of  otir  Coiu-t,  or  any  court,  when  they 
disagree  w-lth  them.  They  are  certainly  free 
to  criticize,  and  indeed  have  a  professional 
dutv  to  do  so,  I  suggest  only  that  they  also 
have  a  dutv  to  make  their  criticism  as  in- 
formed as  possible— to  base  it  upon  an  ac- 
curate report  of  a  court's  decisions  and  opin- 
ions, and  to  correct  those  whose  attacks  are 
founded  upon  exaggerated  and  distorted  no- 
tions of  what  a  court  has  done.  To  take  a 
specific  and  current  example.  lawi,'ers  as  well 
as  la>-men  are  fully  entitled  to  voice  their 
disagreement  with  our  Court's  recent  deci- 
sions concerning  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 
But  when  such  criticism  departs  completely 


from  what  the  Court  actually  held  and  said 
in  those  c;ises,  and  accuses  the  Court  of  hav- 
ing  decreed    the   removal    of   all    vestiges   of 
reUgion  from   our  public  life— of  chaplains 
from    the    armed    services,    opening    prayers 
from  legislative  sessions.  "In  God  We  Trust" 
from  the   coins— when   the   criticism   is  di- 
rected at  this  wholly  distorted  version  of  the 
Court's  decisions.  I  suggest  that  It  is  irre- 
sijonsible  criticism.  And  I  suggest  that  law- 
vers.  with  their  training  in  analysis  ot  court 
opinions   and   their   ability   to  report   accu- 
rately on  what  the  court  did  and  said,  have 
a  professional  obligation  to  deter  such  im- 
warrantetl  attacks  on  judicial  institutions- 
to  make  sure  that  their  (wn  criticism  ol  the 
decisions  la  based  on  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  court's  actions,  and  to  correct  others 
whose  criticism  is  not  so  based.  A  lawyer  Is 
hardly  faithful  to  his  obligation  to  uphold 
the  law  when  he  disparagingly  misrepresents 
what  the  law  is.  or  when  he  stands  Idly  by 
while  others  do  so. 

Controversies    over    constitutional    limits 
upon  state  powers  have  been  with  us  from 
our  national  beginnings:  we  settle  one  only 
to   have  another   emerge  of  ditlerent  mien. 
Only  when  thev  make  the  form  of  cases  and 
controversies  is  judicial  cognizance  of  them 
required,  but  in  a  real  sense  the  calendar  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  at  any  time  is  a  fairly 
reliable  mirror  of  the  issues  with  which  our 
.societv  is  struggling  at  that  time.  Within  the 
rnsmory  of  all  of  us  a  great  constitutional 
battle  was  fought  over  that  interprfctation  ol 
the  due  process  clause  which  struck  down 
efforts   bv   the   States   to   effect  changes   in 
society    through    regulation    of    social    and 
economic   matters.   That   battle   re-sultcd    in 
victory  for  legislative  freedom  to  deal  with 
.-^uch  "matters.    Justice    Brandeis    doubtless 
would  have  seen  the  outcome  as  proof  of  his 
insistence  that  the  Court  "bows  to  the  lessons 
(.i  experience  and  the  force  of  better  reason- 
ing." ^  Only  last  Term  eight  members  of  the 
Court  joined  in  an  opinion  which,  in  su-stain- 
iug  a  state  statute  regulating  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting,  said : 

"The  doctrine  that  prevailed  .  .  .  — that  due 
process  authorizes  courts  to  hold  laws  un- 
constitutional when  they  believe  the  legis- 
lature has  acted  unwisely  -has  long  since 
been  discarded.  We  liave  icturned  to  the 
original  constitutional  proposition  that 
courts  do  not  substitute  their  social  and 
economic  beliefs  for  the  Judgment  of  legisla- 
tive bodies,  who  are  elected  to  pass  laws.  .  .  . 
We  refuse  to  sit  as  a  'superleglslature  to 
weigh  the  wisdom  of  legislation.'  and  we  em- 
phatically refuse  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
courts  used  the  Due  Proce'ss  Clause  'to  strike 
down  state  laws,  regulatory  of  business  and 
industrial  conditions,  because  they  may  be 
un-wise,  improvident,  or  out  of  harmony  with 
a  particular  school  of  thought."  "  -■ 

bi  course  that  battle  was  fought  simulta- 
neously with  the  struggle  over  federal  au- 
thority, asserted  primarily  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  to  displace  or  limit  state  au- 
thority to  regulate  Ui  the  social  and  economic 
fields, The  result  of  this  struggle  sustained 
federal  power,  but  in  many  respects  also  ex- 
panded state  power.  Only  last  Term  the  Court 
reaffirmed  the  principles  that  uphold  state 
statutes  in  the  absence  of  a  conflict  between 
the  federal  and  state  regulatory  schemes,  or 
of  an  unambiguously  expres.sed  congressional 
decision  to  pre-empt  the  field.-'  In  addi- 
tion, state  powers  to  tax  interstate  businesses 
have  been  sustained  with  respect  to  many 
forms  of  taxes ,»  and  state  taxes  upon  federal 
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conuactors  have  been  held  not  to  impose  un- 
constitutional burdens  upon  the  national 
government.^ 

It  is  therefore  fair  to  say.  I   think,  that 
constitutional   adjudication   now   leaves   the 
States  the  widest  latitude  to  deal  with  the 
dynamics  of  social  and  economic  change  in 
seeking   to   satisfy   tlielr   needs   and   further 
their  progress.  Moreover,  in  all  the  ureas  ot 
strictly  local  concern,  the  icderal  courts  are 
required  these  days  to  defer  to  holdings  of 
the  state  courts  to  a  degree  quite  unknown 
before  Erie  r.  Tompkins,  and  even  In  the  area 
of  choice-of-law  rules,  where  competing  state 
interests   In   a   confllcts-of-law   ra.se    present 
aspects  of  the  national  Interest  in  Interstate 
harmonv.  our  Court  no  longer  suggests  that 
the  Constitution  dictates  the  solution.  State 
( ourts  have  considerable  latitude  to  experi- 
ment with  tlie  development  ol  viable  rules. 
The  modern  problem.-;  ol   the  .(jnslstcncy 
ol  state  action  with  the  Constitution  are  of 
a  different  order  from  those  ol  even  twcnty- 
livc  ye.irs  ago.  Now  implicated  arc  the  v.tnoas 
constitutional  guarantees  designed  t<.  protect 
individual   Ireed.jm   from  repressive  govern- 
mental action.  Ot  course,  the  ;cdcral  system  s 
diffu-iion  ol  governmental  power  ha.,  the  pur- 
pose ol  securing  Individual  freedom.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  Constitution  provides  to  secure 
that  end  There  are  also  explicit  provisions  to 
prevent   ■.overnmenl.  slate  or  Icderal.  from 
irusirating  tne  great  design.  1  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  challenge  t<j  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  ultimate  protection  ol  l.idivid- 
ual  fretdom  is  found  m  court  enforcement 
ol  these  constitutional  guarantees.  This  prin- 
riple   is   |)erhaps   most   strikingly   illustrated 
by   the   reapportionment  c.ises.   Freedom  of 
a  States  citizens  to  experiment  with  their 
own  economic  and  socaal  programs  is  hardly 
nieanlURlul  if  tl^e  political  processes  by  which 
i-ucit   programs   mu.st   be   achieved   are   con- 
trolled bv  only  same  of  the  people.  The  ideal 
1=  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the 
people,  and  lor  all  the  j'Pople.  In  the  field 
of   legislative   apportionment.   Hie   constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  eacli  citizen  will  liave 
an  equal  voice  in  his  government  is  lound 
111  the  equal  protection  clau.se.  Our  decisions 
in  the  reapportionment  cases  ha\e  eiilorced 
this  guarantee,  and  the  re&ult  siiould  be.  not 
tlie  return  of  discredited  Judicial  intrusion 
into  the  field  of  political  Judgment,  but  a 
more  effective  operation  ol  the  processes  by 
which  political  Judgments  are  reached. 

Slmilariv.  our  decisions  in  the  racial  di£- 
crimination    cases    have    applied    the    equal 
protection  clause  to  prevent  siau-s  irum  UiS- 
criimnatmg  against  citizens  because  oi   the 
color  of  their  skins.  Equal  protection  ol  the 
laws  means  equal  protection  t<xiay,  whatever 
else   tha   phrase   may   h.ive   incani   m   other 
limes    Tlie   Supreme    Court    <'f    the    United 
States   cannot   escape   its   responsibility    for 
the    ultimate   deflnilion   and   .•.pplicalion   of 
that  guarantee.  In  the  s.ime  area  ol  respon- 
sibility falls,  I  think,  the  series  ol  decisions 
extending  some  of  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
eight  amendments  to  the  States.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  the  primary  source  of  expressed  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  meant  by  constitu- 
tional   liberty.    Its    safeguards    secure    the 
climate  which  the  law  ol  freedom  needs  in 
order  to  exist,  it  is  true  that  they  were  added 
to  the  Constitution  to  operate  solely  p.'^ainst 
federal  power-'  But  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment was  added  in  1868  In  response  to  a  de- 
mand for  national  protection  against  abuses 
of  state  power.  Did  that  amendment  extend 
the  protections  of  the  first  eight  amendments 
against  state   power?   At   least   ten   Justices 
have  believed  so.  including  members  of  the 
present   Court.  But  the   view  which  has  so 
lar  prevailed  stops  short  of  that.  This  view 


■--  united  States  v.  Boyd.  375  U.S.  808  ( 1963  i ; 
united  States  v.  Detroit.  355  US.  466  (1957) . 
United    States    v.    Muskegon.    355    U.S.    484 

'^^'slrron  v   Baltimore.  32  U.S.  (7  Pet.)  243. 
247  (1833). 
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is  -.hat  U  Is  poeslble  that  some  of  the  per-- 
sonal  rlBrhts  safeguarded  by  the  first  eight 
amendments  against  National  action  may 
also  be  safeguarded  against  state  action,  be- 
cause a  denial  of  them  would  be  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  law."  -■'  This  Is  not  a  new 
view  It  dates  at  least  from  1897,"  and  was 
given  explicit  expression  by  the  Court  In 
1908  "  Before  I  came  to  the  Court  In  1956. 
application  of  this  test  had  extended  the 
guarantees  of  the  first  and  fourth  amend- 
ments and  the  just  compensation  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment;"  during  my  tenure. 
the  flfth  amendment's  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.-"  the  eight  amendment's  pro- 
hibition of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments.^ 
and  the  sixth  amendment's  guarantee  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  an  accused  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  *♦  have  been  extended. 
We  have  also  held  that  the  States  may  not 
vise  the  fruits  of  an  Illegal  search  and  seizure 
to  convict  of  crime.*' 

Tlie  conunon  thread  of  these  holdings — 
none  arrived  at  until  after  a  long  series  of 
decisions  grappling  with  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  issues — has  been  the  conclusion  that 
the  guarantees  In  question  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the 
coTistitirtlonal  structure  of  government  for 
a  free  society.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  these 
decisions  have  aroused  the  concern  of  stale 
Judges,  particularly  Insofar  as  they  may  af- 
fect the  processes  of  state  criminal  proce- 
dure. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  decisions 
do  restrict  the  latitude  of  choice  open  to  the 
states  in  this  area.  But  that  Is  a  price  which 
must  be  paid  for  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  guarantees  deemed  to  have  a  place 
among  "those  fundamental  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
our  civil  and  political  institutions  .  .  ."  The 
genius  of  the  Constitution  resides  not  in 
any  static  meaning  that  it  had  In  a  world 
that  Is  dead  and  gone,  but  In  Its  adaptabil- 
ity to  interpretations  of  its  great  principles 
that  cope  with  today's  problems  :ind  today's 
needs.  As  Mr.  Justl  e  Schaefer  of  Illinois  said 
in  his  Holmes  Lecture  ru  Harvard  a  few 
years  ago. 

"Considerations  of  federalism  of  course  re- 
main Important.  But  In  the  world  today  they 
must  be  mea-sured  against  the  competing  de- 
mands arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
quality  of  a  nations  civilization  can  be 
largely  measured  by  the  methods  it  uses  in 
the  enforcement  of  Its  criminal  law.  That 
measurement  is  not  taken  merely  In  retro- 
spect by  social  historians  of  the  future.  It 
is  taken  from  day  to  day  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  to  them  the  criminal  proce- 
dure sanctioned  by  any  of  our  states  Is  the 
procedure  sanctioned  by  the  United  States"'^ 

The  Court  has  also  held  that  the  guaran- 
tees made  applicable  to  the  States  under  the 
fourteenth  amendment  are  to  be  enforced 
against  the  Stiites  according  to  the  same 
standards  that  govern  their  application  to 
the  federal  government.  I  appreciate  that 
there's  still  a  Job  to  be  done  of  pricking  out 
federal  standards  In  some  of  these  areas — 
that  of  Illegal  search  and  seizure,  for  exam- 
ple. Even  some  prison  inmates  are  impatient 
•.vith  us  on  this  score.  Here  is  a  letter  I  re- 


^  Twining   V.   New   Jersey,   211   U.S.    78,   99 
11908). 

-•"Chicago  B   &  Q.  R.R.  v.  Chicago.  166  US. 
226  (1896). 

^'Twining  V.  New  Jersey.  211  U.S.  78  (1908). 

^- See    Malloy    v.    Hogan.    378    U.S.    1.    4-5 
(1964). 

-■  Malloy  V.  Horgan.  supra  note  31. 
'  Robinson  v.  California.  370  U.S.  660,  666- 
67   ( 1961). 

"  Gideon     v.    'Walnwrlght.    372    U.S.    335 
(1962). 

Mfipp  V.  Ohio.  367  US  643.  655  ( 19601 . 

'"Hurtado  v.  California,   110  U.S.  516.  535 
11883). 

^  Schaefer.  Federalism  and  State  Criminal 
Procedure.  70  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1.  26  (1956). 


celved  a  short  time  ago  from  a  state  prisoner: 

"Dear  Justice  Brennan: 

"Composing  this  letter  leave  me  in  the 
throes  of  trying  to  prepare  my  case  for  a 
hearing  In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
without  the  information  that  are  necessarily 
needed  for  research  work,  especially  cases  on 
Illegally  search  and  seizure,  also  Arrested 
without  a  warrant;   and  coerced  confessions. 

'Sir.  I,  request  the  opinion  of  honorable 
Justice  Brennan:  9,000  words  opinion  deal- 
ing with  standards  of  probable  cause  neces- 
sary to  get  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  to  make  an 
arrest  without  a  warrant." 

Apropos  of  prisoners,  this  may  be  a  good 
place  to  touch  on  the  question  of  the  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  remedy.  I  know  of  the 
concern  of  state  Judges  with  the  contours 
of  that  remedy.  I  would  remind  you  that 
Congress  had  no  thought  of  requiring  state 
prisoners  to  seek  relief  In  state  courts  when 
enacting  that  statute  In  1867.  On  the  con- 
trary. Congress  contemplated  that  the  single 
forum  for  redress  of  their  federal  claims 
was  a  federal  court.  The  requirement  of  ex- 
haustion of  state  remedies  was  judicially 
fashioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  wholly  appropriate  under 
our  federal  form  of  goverrunent;  thereafter. 
Congress  adopted  the  principle  by  amend- 
ment of  the  statute.  I  would  suggest,  also, 
that  when  a  State  provides  no  remedy,  and 
the  prisoner  obtains  federal  habeas  relief, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said,  "it  is  a  base- 
less fear,  a  bogeyman,  to  worry  lest  State 
convictions  be  upset  by  allowing  district 
courts  to  entertain  applications  for  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  prisoners  under  State 
sentence.  Insofar  as  this  jurisdiction  enables 
federal  district  courts  to  entertain  claims 
that  State  Supreme  Courts  have  denied 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, It  Is  not  a  case  of  a  lower  court 
sitting  In  judgment  on  a  higher  court.  It 
is  merely  one  aspect  of  respecting  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  of  the  Constitution  whereby 
federal  law  Is  higher  than  State  law.  It  Is  for 
the  Congress  to  designate  the  member  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  federal  Judiciary  to  express 
the  higher  law.  The  fact  that  Congress  has 
authorized  district  courts  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  higher  law  rather  than  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, or  exclusively  .  .  |The  Supreme] 
Court,  does  not  mean  that  It  allows  a  lower 
court  to  overrule  a  higher  court.  It  merely 
expresses  the  choice  of  Congress  how  the 
superior  authority  of  federal  law  should  be 
asserted."  =" 

Rather  than  as  an  unwarranted  federal 
encroachment  vipon  state  domains,  the  fed- 
eral ha'ieas  corpus  Jurisdiction  should  be 
taken  by  the  States  as  an  opportunity  to 
fashion  state  remedies  as  good  or  better  for 
the  disposition  of  the  federal  claims  of  state 
prisoners.  Herein,  I  suggest,  lies  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  Fay  V.  Noia  ^"  and  Toicnsend  v. 
Sain.'"  In  articulating  standards  to  govern 
the  availability  of  the  federal  remedy  and 
the  propriety  of  the  federal  district  court's 
holding  a  trial  dc  novo  of  the  facts  under- 
lying a  constitutional  claim,  our  Court  has 
attempted  to  clarify  the  scope  of  federal 
court  power  In  the  domain  of  state  criminal 
Justice.  Such  a  clarification  should  point  the 
way  for  the  States  to  take,  if  they  would,  to 
minimize  unwanted  federal  intrusions  into 
that  domain.  What  these  decisions  suggest 
is  simply  that  If  the  States  afford  prisoners 
as  full  and  fair  an  opportunity — on  direct  or 
collateral  review — to  raise  and  prosecute  their 
federal  constitutional  claims  as  federal 
habeas  corpus  affords,  then  the  federal 
habeas  corpus  courts  will  have  no  need  to 
Intervene  in  the  supervision  of  state  crim- 
inal justice,  and  the  area  of  overlap  will 
disappear. 

M^y  I  venture  to  suggest,  very  roughly. 


"Brown  v.  Allen,  344  U.S.  443,  510   (1953) 
(separate  opinion). 
="372  U.S.  293  (1963). 
<•' 372  U.S.  391  (1963). 


some  essential  elements  of  a  state  jxjst-con- 
vlctlon  procedure  which,  under  the  prin- 
ciples e.xpounded  In  Fay  v.  Noia  and  Town- 
send  r  Sain,  would  be  adequate  to  make 
the  exercise  of  federal  habeas  corpus  jurl.-- 
dlctlo_n  unnecessary.  They  are.  I  think,  ,it 
least  'six.  first,  such  a  procedure  must  be 
swift  and  simple.  Prison  inmates  are  typi- 
cally unlearned  In  the  law  and  without  legal 
assistance.  A  procedure  designed  for  the 
vindication  of  their  rights  must  therefore  be 
free  from  the  Intricacies  and  pitfalls  tf 
pleading  and  practice  which  sometimes  char- 
acterize civil  litigation  .Second,  an  adequate 
state  post-conviction  procedure  must  be 
comprehensive  It  must  afford  the  prisoner 
an  opportunity  to  raise  all  his  federal  con- 
stitutional-claims, not  merely  those  whlcn 
may  be  termed  "Jurisdictional."  Our  Court 
long  ago  abandoned  the  "Jurisdictional" 
touchstone — which  had  become  ftcrioi;:i! 
anyway.  If  state  post-convlctlon  remedies 
are  not  so  broad  as  federal,  many  constltii- 
tional  claims  will  be  forced  Into  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Third,  after  Fay  v.  Noia  ;- 
seems  clear  that  there  is  no  place  for  ricid 
and  technical  doctrines  of  forfeiture, 
waiver,  or  default  in  a  system  of  p)ost-co::- 
vlctlon  remedies.  In  the  absence  of  some 
deliberate  b3T)asslng  or  flouting  of  orderlv 
procedures  by  a  state  prisoner,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  determination  of  the  merits  of  ;i 
substantial  federal  constitutional  claim. 
Fourth,  if  the  determination  of  such  . 
claim  involves  the  resolution  of  contested 
factual  Issues,  a  full  fact  hearing  must  ',? 
held.  Let  me  again  emphasize  the  possibil- 
ities here  for  a  fruitful  Interplay  between 
the  state  and  federal  courts.  If  the  States 
afford  an  adequate  evidentiary  hearing 
where  necessary,  the  federal  courts  on  ha- 
beas corpus  will  not  be  required  to  hold  a 
fact  hearing  and.  in  the  ordinary  case,  will 
not.  But  if  no  such  state  hearing  is  held 
necessarily  the  obligation  devolves  upon  the 
federal  courts  to  make  their  own  factual  de- 
terminations. Fifth,  an  adequate  post-con- 
viction pr(5cedure  must  Include  the  compila- 
tion of  a  full  record.  Absent  such  a  record, 
the  federal  habeas  corpus  court  is  neces- 
sarily left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  suffleienc.' 
of  the  state  proceedings  In  the  particular 
case.  Sixth,  the  adequacy  of  post-convlctlon 
procedures  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
practice  of  deciding  cases  with  full  opinions. 
.Summarv-  dispositions  of  state  collateral  pro- 
ceedings offer  the  federal  habeas  corpus 
Judge  little  clue  to  the  ground  of  decision — 
whether,  for  example,  the  denial  of  relief 
rested  on  a  procedural  obstacle— or  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  contested  factual  Is- 
sues, If  any,  were  resolved. 

I  trust  you  will  understand  that  the  fore- 
going points  are  meant  only  as  suggestions. 
My  concern  is  not  with  the  precise  contours 
of  an  adequate  state  post-convlctlon  pro- 
cedure, but  with  the  fundamental  principle 
"that  upon  the  state  courts,  equally  with  the 
courts  of  the  Union,  rests  the  obligation  to 
guard,  enforce  and  protect  every  right 
granted  or  secured  bv  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  If  the  States  shoulder  this 
burden,  and  undertake  to  make  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  vindication  of  our  most  cher- 
ished rights  their  own  in  this  difficult  area  of 
criminal  Justice,  the  frictions  and  irritants 
that  presently  exist  in  some  measure  between 
the  state  and  federal  courts  will  r.ipidly  dis- 
appear. Of  this  I  am  confident.  Let  me  em- 
p'nasize  once  more,  however,  that  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  healthy  state-federal  relation- 
ship in  the  criminal  field  now  repose  very 
large!v  in  the  States  themselves:  the  Court 
has  probably  made  its  contribution.  The  fu- 
ture depends  upon  the  States'  acceptance  of 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  recent  federal 
decisions. 

It  is  surely  time  that  I  conclude.  My  theme 
has  been  that  while  federalism  inevitably 
puts  a  different  cast  on  a  case  for  state  su- 
preme court  Justice  and  a  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  the  fundamental  ob- 
ligation  to   administer   federal    law   rests  on 
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both  courts,  and  It  is  the  identity  of  under- 
lying purpose  rather  than  the  difference  in 
particular    results    that    is   basic.    The   state 
courts,  in  addition,  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  questions  of  state  law — a  responsi- 
bility of  no  less  gravity  than  our  ultimate 
authority  over  federal  law,  Cardozo  said,  "The 
persuasion  that  one's  own  Infallibility  Is  a 
myth  leads  by  easy  stages  and  with  some- 
what greater  satisfaction  to  a  refusal  to  as- 
cribe Infallibility  to  others."  Both  of  us  know 
that  in  the  areas  of  our  respective  ultimate 
responsibilities,    neither    of    us.    In    Justice 
Jackson's  phrase,  is  final  because  we  are  in- 
lalUble;    we   are   Infallible  only   because,   in 
'<ur  respective  areas,  we  are  final.  There  are 
'her  things  we  have  In  common.  All  of  us 
.0  our  work  in  a  world  dominated  by  great 
and  swift  change,  and  law  must  move  with 
rhange.    It   is   axiomatic   that,   as  Huntlng- 
;on   Cairns   has   said,   "law,   to   be   effective, 
must  conform  to  the  world  In  which  It  finds 
Itself.  That  world  Is  given;  law  does  not  make 
::  "  '    In  but  two  decades,  since  the  end  of 
World   War   II.   the   world   and   this   Nation 
ave  witnessed  a  remarkable  transformation, 
he  unity  of  the  human  family  Is  becoming 
lore    distinct    on    the    horizon    of    human 
.ents.  The  gradual  civilization  of  all  people 
ustead  of  tlie  former  civilization  of  only  the 
;ue    the  rise  of  mass  education  and  mass 
:iedla  of  communication,  the  formation  of 
:.ew  thought  structures  due  to  scientific  ad- 
ances  and  social  evolution — all  these  phe- 
nomena hasten  that  day.  Our  own  Nation  has 
iirunk  its  distances  to  hours,  its  population 
Is  becoming  primarily  urban  and  suburban 
.aid  religiously  pluralistic,  its  technology  has 
.spurred    an    economy    capable    of    fantastic 
prodigies  of  production,  and  we  have  become 
leader  of  a  world  with  a  host  of  new  coun- 
tries which  are  ready  to  follow  but  also  quick 
n  reject  the  path  that  we  take.  Our  politi- 
cal, industrial,  agricultural  and  cultural  dlf- 
lerences  cannot  stop   the   process   which   is 
making  us  a  more  united  nation.  More  in- 
tense than  ever  before  Is  the  pursuit,  in  John 
P.    Roche's    phrase.     "The    Quest    for    the 
Dream." 

We   must   remember  these   rapid   changes 
when  alarm  is  expressed  that  constitutional 
ch.inge  Is  coming  too  fast  and  going  too  far. 
For.    In    today's    world,   what   our   constltu- 
'ional  fundamentals  meant  to  the  wisdom  of 
other  times  cannot  be  their  measure  to  the 
vision  of  our  time.  Yow  and  I  are  committed 
to  the  constitutional  ideal  of  libertarian  dig- 
nity protected  through  law.  Crises  at  hand 
;'nd  in  prospect  are  creating,  and  will  create, 
more  and  more  threats  to  the  achievement 
<jf  that  Ideal — more  and  more  collisions  of 
the  individual  with  his  government.  The  need 
for  judicial  vigilance  in  the  service  of  that 
Ideal  was  never  greater.  It  has  become  the 
business  of  all  of  us  to  protect  fundamental 
constitutional    rights    threatened    today    In 
ways  not  possibly  envisaged  by  the  Framers. 
Bot:h  of  us  are  destined  to  labor  earnestly  in 
that    endeavor — we    hope    with    wisdom — to 
reconcile  the  complex  realities  of  our  time 
with  the  necessary  principles  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. We  have  in  common,  of  course,  that,  like 
ther   human   beings    responsible   for   other 
l.uman  institutions,  we  are  on  the  dubious 
v.aves  of  error  tossed.  But  In  performing  our 
respective  tasks  in  cases  where  both  of  our 
courts  function,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
contest,  not  even  for  petty  quarreL  For — and 
I  should  like  to  close  with  the  words  of  Pro- 
lessor   Sutherland— "the   soul   of    a    govern- 
ment of  laws  Is  the  judicial  function,  and 
-hat  function  can  only  exist  if  adjudication 
is  understood  by  our  people  generally  to  be — 
Its    it    1.S — the    essentially    disinterested,    ra- 
tional and  deliberate  element  In  our  democ- 
racy.'" *- 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  when  the 
administration  proposed  its  safe  streets 
bill,  there  was  only  one  subject  that  was 
treated  in  the  measure.  That  subject  had 
to  do  with  a  system  of  srants-m-aid 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  under 
the  Attorney  General,  to  municipalities 
and  States  for  tl-.e  purpose  of  strenRthen- 
ing  their  law  enforcement  agencies. 

That  bill  -Aas  pas,sed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  summer  and  .sent 
to  the  Senate.  As  passed  by  the  House,  it 
contained,  amonc  other  modifications, 
one  fundamental  change,  which  was 
later  deleted  by  the  Scnato  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  That 
was  the  amendment  known  as  the 
"block  grant"  amendment.  The  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  apparently  felt  quite 
strongly  aoout  it.  for  it  was  added  to  the 
House  bill  by  an  overwhelnung  vote. 

I.  too.  feel  quite  stronaly  about  it  and 
the  bulk  of  my  comments  will  be  direct- 
ed toward  amendment  No.  715.  which 
would  reinstate  the  block  grant  provi- 
sions m  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  with  some  additional  im- 
provements and  refinements. 

When  the  matter  of  law-enforcement 
assistance  came  before  our  Judiciary 
Committee,  consideration  was  given  at 
once  to  enlarging  its  scope  to  take  in 
other  phases  of  law-enforcement  as.sist- 
ance  beyond  the  matter  of  direct  grants 
to  local  and  State  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

This  was  done  by  including  three  ad- 
ditional titles.  Title  I  is  the  law-enforce- 
ment assistance  title.  Title  II  undertakes 
to  deal  with  rules  of  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure  in  criminal  pro.se- 
cutions  which,  it  was  felt  by  the  commit- 
tee, were  necessary  to  clarify  a  series  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Title  III  has 
to  do  with  the  so-called  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  provisions.  It 
would  enable  law-enforcement  agencies 
to  engage  in  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  activities  under  a  system  of 
strict  court  supervision  and  under  a  sys- 
tem of  accounting  to  the  courts  for  the 
results  of  the  activities  pursuant  to  court 
orders.  Title  IV  provides  for  the  control 
of  firearms  sales. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  to  enact  a  measure 
which  will  be  workable,  acceptable,  and 
enforceable  for  the  purposes  at  hand. 

The  major  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people  in  an  effort  to  reduce  their 
misuse  and.  by  reason  of  that,  to  reduce 
the  rise  of  crime. 

In  my  remarks  this  afternoon.  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  provisions  of  title  I. 
the  law-enforcement  assistance  portion 
of  S.  917. 

This  title  creates  a  system  of  direct 
grants  in  aid  to  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  This  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  original  crime  control  bill 
submitted  to  Congress.  However,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  the  Senate  Ju- 


diciary  Committee   revised   it  substan- 
tially and  expanded  its  scope 

The  purpose  of  the  grants  provided  in 
title  I  is  to  encourage  and  assist  grantees 
to  improve  and  expand  their  law-en- 
forcement capabilities. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  accomplish  its 
objective  by  creating  a  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administiation.  and  by 
iJi'oviding  ;; rants  to  Stale  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  for  planning  and 
executing  programs  for  more  effective 
law  enforcement. 

Part  A  of  title  I  establishes  a  three- 
member  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  The  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confii-med  by  the  Senate.  Tlie 
duties  of  the  Administration  would  be  to 
administer  the  act  under  the  t^encral  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General.  Through 
the  board,  applications  for  grants  would 
be  received  and  processed.  It  would  make 
■grants,  allocate  the  available  lunds  and 
supervise  their  expenditure. 

Part  B  provides  for  planning  grants  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  combinations  of  States  and 
local  units  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  plans. 

Under  part  C,  law  enforcement  or  "ac- 
tion grants"  would  Ix;  made  to  carry  out 
.such  plans.  Included  in  the  purposes  of 
.■^uch  t; rants  would  be  methods,  devices, 
facilities,  and  equipment  for  public  pro- 
tection: recruitment  and  training  of  en- 
forcement personnel:  public  education  to 
encourage  crime  prevention  and  respect 
for  the  law;  construction  of  facilities; 
establishment  and  training  of  special  en- 
forcement units  to  combat  organized 
crime  and  for  the  detection  and  control 
of  riots  and  other  violent  disorders. 

Part  C  also  authorizes  use  of  Federal 
matching  funds  to  compensate  local  po- 
lice personnel.  However,  the  compensa- 
tion is  limited  to  one-third  of  any  grant. 
and  not  more  than  50  percent  of  any  pay 
raise  granted  to  such  personnel  by  State 
or  local  funds.  Such  a  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  compensation  of  personnel 
either  conducting  or  undergoing  train- 
ing programs. 

Part  D  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  This  agency  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  research, 
demonstration,  special  projects  and  to 
conduct  continuing  studies  of  the  causes 
of  crime,  evaluation  ot  correctional  pro- 
cedures and  similar  activities. 

Included  in  part  D  is  authorization  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
establish  and  conduct  training  programs 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel at  the  National  FBI  Academy  at 
Quantico.  Va.  The  Bureau  also  is  au- 
thorized to  assist  in  conducting  local  and 
regional  training  programs  at  the  re- 
quest of  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Appropriations  authorized  are  $100.- 
111.000  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  and 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Al- 
though the  authorizations  do  not  go  be 
yond  fiscal  1970.  the  Attorney  General 
has  testifled  that  additional  money  would 
be  neorfed.  H"  estimated  that  the  pro- 
sramj^ll  reach  a  level  of  about  $1  billion 
a  vear  within  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  and  support  the 
general  objectives,  level  of  funding  and 
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priorities  established  in  title  I.  It  lacks, 
however  certain  basic  provisions  which 
are  necessarv  to  assure  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  Nation  and  to  P/event 
Federal  domination  and  control  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement.  In  an  effort  to 
improve  the  pending  bill.  I  intend  to 
support  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment 
to  provide  a  system  of  block  prants  and 
to  submit  two  amendments  of  my  own 
concerninE;  the  administration  of  title 
I  One  amendment  is  intended  to  provide 
that  the  administration  of  the  program 
IS  bv  a  bodv  independent  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  other  amendment  would  remove  the 
authority  to  use  grant  funds  for  person- 
nel salaries,  except  during  periods  of 
training,  and  as  to  the  personnel  con- 
ducting the  course  of  training  and  the 
per.soiinel  undergoing  the  training. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tingui.^hed  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr  SGOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  lone-time  interest  in 
tins  most  complicated  subject,  for  the 
•ime  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  for  the  proposals  he 
has  made  and  for  the  presentation  he  is 
making  during  the  Senata;s  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  very  stronglv  concur  in  the  feeling 
that  he  has  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  block  grants  rather  than 
the  diversion  of  these  funds  into  hun- 
dreds or  perhaps  even  thousands  of  local 
communities.  I  would  rather  be  able  to 
keep  a  spotlight  on  50  States  than  to 
have  to  find  thousands  of  flashlights  to 
explore  the  money  in  myriad  commu- 
nities I  believe  that  a  balanced  and  ef- 
fective Federal-State  partnership  can 
result  from  the  approach  which  he  and 
rhe  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirkssnI  proposed  to  un- 
dertake. I  supported  this  position  in  com- 
mittee: I  support  it  now. 

I  feel  the  .same  way  about  the  payment 
of  salaries,  other  than  for  training  and 
research  purposes,  of  police  officials  in 
the  local  communities.  I  believe  our  po- 
lice forces  are  underpaid  in  great  part  in 
much  of  the  country.  I  have  favored  an 
mcrfase  m  the  salaries  of  the  pohce  and 
firemen,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  subsidize  the  police 
forces  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  attempt  to 
set  up  a  national  police  system.  I  believe 
that  the  way  to  avoid  that  is  to  avoid 
committing  ourselves  in  this  bill  to  get- 
tint;  the  famous  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent  one  more  time,  to  again  rim  the  risk 
of  doing  something  from  which  we  can- 
not extricate  ourselves,  and  that  is  a 
commitment  to  pay  local  salaries  for 
what  is  fundamentally  a  local  responsi- 
bility The  apprehension  of  criminals, 
in  my  judgment,  will  always  be  basically 
a  local  responsibility.  Thera  are,  of 
course,  areas  where  oversight  extends 
through  the  various  levels  of  government 
and  ends  up.  finally,  with  the  Federal 
Government,  but  only  within  the  func- 
'lons  of  training,  research,  guidelines. 
patterns,  and  general  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  within  the  Federal 
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area  of  responsibility,  such  as  interstate 
violation  of  the  law.  and  so  forth. 

So  I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
statements,  for  what  he  has  said  in  the 
committee,  and  for  what  he  has  said 
about  the  gun  bill. 

As  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  I  have 
taken  in  committee  a  position  on  gun 
control  which  differs  in  some  degree  from 
his,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  bill  reported.  But 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Senator  take  a  look  at  my  own  proposal, 
which  is  more  or  less  of  a  median  pro- 
posal, lying  between  the  Dodd  bill  and  the 
Hruska  bill. 

I  have  not  said  I  would  not  support  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  .should  like  to.  if  I  possibly  can.  I  should 
like  him  to  look  at  my  own  suggestions 
in  this  matter.  I  know  how  truly  con- 
cerned he  is  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  this  extends  to  every  part 
of  this  measure.  Such  votes  as  we  may 
have  cast  in  committee  were  cast  by  all 
of  us  in  a  desire  to  get  this  bill  out  where 
it  could  be  seen,  debated,  and  decided. 

So  I  continue  to  have  an  open  mind  on 
title  IV  of  the  bill. 

Regarding  title  II.  I  have  some  con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  habeas  corpus 
provision.  However.  I  have  no  concern 
whatever  on  that  portion  of  title  n 
which  .seeks  to  clarify  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  role  of  trial  judge  and 
jur>-  treated  in  the  Miranda  and  the 
Escobedo  decisions.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  this  respect  we  may  be  running  into  a 
constitutional  question.  To  that  I  answer. 
So  did  the  Supreme  Court."  They  de- 
cided these  matters  by  a  5-to-4  vote. 
which  I  find  regrettable  in  constitutional 
questions.  Therefore,  what  five  men  de- 
cided once  may  later  be  changed  by  four 
men  plus  one.  or  with  perhaps  one  heart- 
beat away  or  one  mindwave  away  from  a 
change  in  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
termines to  be  the  Constitution  of  the 
land.  As  lawyers,  we  know  that  they  have 
the  last  guess.  They  have — if  we  wish  to 
be  more  polite  about  it — the  last  best 
judgment. 

What  is  the  Constitution,  other  than 
what  these  nine  men  finally  say  it  is? 
I  wish  it  were  not  always  so.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Congress  says  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  it  may  be  constituted  at 
any  given  time.  ■'This,  in  our  view,  is  an 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility; we  want  confessions  to  be  truly 
voluntary;  we  want  that  voluntariness 
to  be  safeguarded:  but  we  also  want  to 
be  entirely  certain  that  the  rights  of 
the  victims  are  as  highly  regarded  as  the 
rights  of  the  criminals;  we  want  at  least 
to  be  convinced  that  every  opportunity 
and  resource  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
is  provided  which  is  consistent  not  only 
with  the  rights  of  the  accu.sed.  but  with 
the  rights  of  the  victims  and  the  legiti- 
mate responsibilities  of  the  authorities." 
We  also  want  to  serve  notice  on  the 
courts  of  tins  land  that  confes.sions  can 
be  handled  better  than  they  have  been 
handled  in  some  of  the  court  decisions. 
I  say  this  with  great  respect,  as  a  law- 
yer. I  do  not  know  why  these  nine  rr.en 
are  any  better  judges,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, of  what  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  than  are  the  two  bodies 
of  the  National  Legislature. 


P^or  these  reasons  and  for  others— I 
will  say  more  in  a  ^^peech  of  my  own  on 
this  subject  next  week — I  am  suppoitinu, 
generally,  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  iias  .said;  and  I  am 
most  grateful  to  him  for  his  courtesy  m 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  happy  to  accommodate  the  Senaio; 
from  Penn.sylvania.  I  thank  him  for  the 
kind  and  s^encrous  remarks  he  has  made 
about  the  analysis  of  the  pending  bill  i.i 
which  I  am  enaaged. 

In  all  fairness,  we  must  say  that  thme 
is  room  for  division  of  opinion  as  to  iur.v 
the  various  issues  in  the  pending  biil 
should  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  matter  of  the  control  of  firearms 
.sales,  for  example.  I  know  of  no  commit- 
tee exercise  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  which  I  have  met  a  more  con- 
structive attitude  than  that  displayed  Ly 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — alwav.- 
helpful.  always  seeking  to  improve  any 
proposal  under  consideration. 

With  reference  to  the  Senator's  re- 
marks on  the  Miranda  and  Escobcc.3 
cases,  he  will  recall,  from  his  leadinsi  a 
the  opinion  in  the  Miranda  case,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  invited  congressional 
consideration — invited  action  by  Con- 
gress on  this  subject — in  an  effort  to  tiv 
to  make  jirogress  in  this  veiy  difficu;L 
field. 

For  centuries,  the  voluntary  confession 
has  been  treated  as  the  highest  form  of 
evidence.  But  the  great  difficulty  i.s  to 
determine  when  it  is  voluntary  and  when 
it  is  coerced. 

In  the  light  of  the  Court's  invitation, 
we  have  proceeded,  and  we  are  trying  to 
make  progress. 

It  IS  very  gratifying  to  realize  that  the 
Senator  is  also  supporting  block  grants 
and  the  elimination  of  provisions  which 
authorize  jjayment  of  personnel  salaries 
from  Federal  funds.  As  I  shall  explain  in 
greater  detail  later,  both  matters  contain 
great  merit,  from  the  standpoint  of  try- 
ing to  reach  a  solid  basis  for  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  indeed  heanening  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania.  in  the  light  of  his  experi- 
ence, maturity  and  the  constructive  at- 
titude which  he  maintains.  I  thank  him 
lor  his  support, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
kind  words.  I  particularly  appreciate  !iis 
having  iwinted  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  invited  Congress  to  do  better. 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  said,  as  the  Sen- 
ator iias  pointed  out: 

Escobedo  and  Miranda  are  the  best  we  can 
do  .:-  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  we  =ee  it. 

But  the  legislative  body  has  a  function, 
a  right,  and  an  invitation  to  clarify  and 
to  fortify  the  law  in  these  very  important 
areas. 

I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  observed  not  toe 
many  days  auo  by  a  former  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  Richard  Nixon,  that  while 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  legislative 
action  may  be  taken  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  one  of 
the  best  and  therapeutic  methods  that 
could  be  used  would  be  to  double  the  con- 
viction rate,  not  for  the  sake  of  convict- 
ing, but  for  the  sake  of  convicting  guilty 
parties. 
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In  the  bill  we  find  an  effort  directed  to 
that  end.  I  know  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
Mr  from  Penn.sylvania  has  always  stood 
:or,  and  I  know  he  agrees  with  me  that 
never  was  there  a  time  when  this  type 
measure  wa.-  more  urgently  needed  than 
now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    IS    PRIMARILY    A    LOCAL 
REaPONSIBILITY 

It  is  a  truism  that  law  enforcement 
!s  primarily  a  local  responsibility.  The 
Federal  Government  activities  in  this 
:ield  are  minute  compared  to  the  overall 
task.  Out  of  approximately  400.000  full- 
time  law-enforcement  personnel  in  the 
United  States,  only  23.000  are  Federal 
-itticers  and  about  a  third  of  the  latter 
are  assigned  to  duties  other  than  actual 
law-enforcement  activities.  There  are 
)vcr  40.000  law-enforcement  agencies, 
vet  only  about  50  of  them  are  Federal. 

Of  the  425,000  inmates  in  custody  in 
;)enal  and  correctional  institutions,  only 
JO, 000  are  under  Federal  supemsion. 

Local  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  fundamental  premise  of  our 
constitutional  structure.  It  is  vital  and 
substantial  and  is  a  part  of  our  heritage 
of  liberty. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  February 
1968  message  to  Congress  on  crime,  had 
this  very  thing  in  mind  when  he  stated: 

The  Federal  Government  must  never  as- 
.sume  the  role  of  the  Nation's  policeman. 
True,  the  Federal  Government  has  certain 
ciirect  law  enforcement  responsibilities  But 
these  are  carefully  limited  to  such  matters 
fis  treason,  espionage,  counterfeiting,  tax 
evasion  and  certain  interstate  crimes. 

Crime  is  essentially  a  local  matter.  Police 
operations — if  they  are  to  be  effective  and 
responsible — must  likewise  remain  basically 
local.  This  is  the  fundamental  premise  ot 
our  constitutional  structure  and  of  our  her- 
itage of  liberty. 

The  existing  pattern  of  law  enforcement 
makes  it  clear  that  local  governments  must 
i  lay  the  primary  role  in  any  effective  pro- 
gram to  combat  crime, 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  Moss  in  the  chain  , 

responsibility  for  an  activity  and  control 
of  the  money  which  is  needed  to  dis- 
charge that  responsibility  cannot  and 
should  not  be  .separated.  If  control  of 
the  funds  is  put  at  the  national  level,  in 
effect,  the  responsibility  will  also  be 
transferred  there.  This  is  the  danger 
posed  by  the  direct  grant  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
whereby  funds  would  be  transmitted 
from  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  individual  municipalities  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

Experience  has  shown  us  how  a  direct 
grant  program  leads  to  Federal  usurpa- 
tion of  control.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  over  500  Federal  aid  programs  being 
allocated  specifically  for  thousands  of 
State  and  local  programs.  All  applicants 
are  required  to  comply  with  numerous 
Federal  regulations.  Each  time  an  appli- 
cation is  approved,  the  grant  is  condi- 
tioned upon  further  compliance  with  ad- 
ditional Federal  dictates.  Federal  admin- 
istrators have  power  to  exercise  the  use. 
not  only  of  Federal  funds  under  their 
custody  but  they  also  direct  and.  in  ef- 
fect, control  State  and  local  funds  since 
they  have  the  power  to  grant  or  deny,  to 
approve  or  disapprove  projects. 


Sucli  control  has  proven  detrimental  in 
many  situations.  It  would  be  disastrous, 
however,  if  applied  to  the  Nation's  local 
pohce  forces.  Yet  this  is  what  is  con- 
templated under  the  pattern  of  admin- 
istration provided  for  in  title  1,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  as  is  pending  here  today.  Direct 
grants  to  large  municipalities  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  lead  to 
Federal  control  and  restrictions.  It  would 
tend  to  cause  eventual  domination  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  would  be 
a  first,  major  step  to  a  national  police 
force. 

The  threat  to  individual  liberty  would 
become  immediate  and  real.  Law-en- 
forcement ageiicies  are  potential  threat 
to  individual  liberty.  They  are  that  at 
the  \ery  best.  That  threat,  however,  is 
best  minimized  by  keeping  law-enforce- 
ment powers  diffused  in  line  with  historic 
constitutional  divisions  of  power. 

How  can  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sist the  States  and  local  govcriunent.s  in 
improving  their  law-enforcement  capa- 
bilities without  threatening  our  liberty? 
It  can  be  done  through  a  system  of  block 
grants.  Law-enforcement  respect  is  a 
local  responsibility.  Let  us  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility there  by  giving  control  of 
the  funds  to  the  States. 

LAW-ENFORCEMENT   ASSISTANCE    MUST  BE 
COORDINATED    AND    IT    MUST    BE    FLEXIBLE 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  over 
40.000  local  jurisdictions  and  3.000  coun- 
ties, in  addition  to  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Within  these  political 
jurisdictions,  responsibilities  overlap. 
The  governmental  unit  that  has  responsi- 
bility for  police  work  may  not  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  courts.  The  correc- 
tions system  may  be  the  responsibility  of 
a  tliird  jurisdiction.  Yet  all  three  of  these 
elements  are  within  the  definition  of  law 
enforcement  and  are  items  designated 
for  assistance  under  title  I.  To  be  eflfec- 
tive,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  system 
of  coordination  of  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions. 

In  addition,  the  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies around  the  Nation  suffer  from  dif- 
ferent problems.  What  is  a  priority  sub- 
ject in  a  large  city  is  not  necessarily 
priority  in  an  agricultural  county.  The 
court  .system  may  be  progressive  but  po- 
lice equipment  may  be  deficient.  There 
must  be  a  way  of  investigating  and  eval- 
uating the  needs  and  there  must  be  a  way 
of  establishing  realistic  priorities  within 
the  many  governmental  jurisdictions. 

The  immediate  practical  problem  with 
the  administration  of  title  I.  as  proposed 
by  the  Comimittee  on  the  Judiciary  is  that 
it  fails  in  the  critical  areas  of  coordina- 
tion and  flexibility.  It  proposes  duplica- 
tion, fragmentation,  delay  and  confusion. 

Present  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
are  deficient  in  these  respects.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  too  many 
Federal  programs  are  failures  because  of 
the  overlapping  administration,  the  com- 
I^etition  among  agencies,  and  the  lack  of 
a  constructive  overview  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  in  the  area  of 
financial  assistance. 

This   problem    was   voiced    by    John 
Gardner,  then  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  when  he  testified 
last  fall  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 


on    Intergovernmental    Relations.    Mr. 
Gardner  said: 

In  almost  every  domestic  program,  we  are 
encountering  crises  of  organization.  Coordi- 
nation among  federal  agencies  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Communications  between  the 
various  levels  cf  government — federal,  .'■tate. 
local — is  casual  and  ineffective. 

The  President's  coordinator  fo«'  Fed- 
eral-State relations,  Farris  Bryant. 
foiTner  Governor  of  Florida,  recently 
stated  to  a  panel  of  Governors: 

There  are  too  many  specific,  categorical- 
urant  programs. 

BLOCK    GRANTS 

Mr.  President.  Congress  should  not 
make  additional  mistakes  of  this  kind. 
There  is  an  alternative  which  is  work- 
able. The  alternative  is  a  "block  grant" 
approach,  whereby  each  State  would 
establish  coordinated,  comprehensive 
State  plans  through  State  planning  agen- 
cies. Upon  administration  approval  of 
the  State  plan,  money  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  State  agency  for  disburse- 
ment pursuant  to  the  approved  plan. 

Coordination  among  \  arious  levels  and 
phases  of  State  and  local  activity  is  es- 
sential to  effective  law  enforcement. 
Tliere  are  many  interrelated  activities  in 
any  given  situation  which  must  be  tied 
together  for  an  intelligent,  unified  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  .scope,  the  magni- 
tude, the  diversity  of  .situations  and  the 
liroblems  facing  law  enforcement  in 
America,  demand  the  flexibility  so  neces- 
.sary  for  success. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  consider  these 

particulars: 

I 

Title  I  contains  authorization  for  sub- 
stantial grant  funds.  Four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  are  provided  for  the  first  2 
fiscal  years.  And.  according  to  testimony 
of  the  Attorney  General,  it  could  rise 
to  a  level  of  SI  billion  per  year  within 
a  ver>-  short  time.  This  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  far  too  substantial  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  and  to  be 
allotted  and  transmitted  subject  to  the 
discretionary  judgment  of  any  one  man 
as  provided  now  in  the  bill. 
II 

Applicants  will  be  many  in  niunber. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  cities  in 
America  have  populations  of  over  50.000. 
Add  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  combinations  of  States 
or  localities,  and  the  list  becomes  a  for- 
midable one.  An  amendment  is  loending 
before  the  Senate  which  would  remove 
the  minimum  50.000  population  lor  any 
of  the  grantees  that  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  the  bill. 

Of  course,  if  that  amendment  i)revails. 
as  I  believe  it  will  and  should,  then  the 
number  of  potential  grantees  becomes 
immensely  greater. 

Ill 

Each  application  will  be  .structured 
to  meet  different  needs,  priorities,  con- 
ditions, circumstances,  peculiarities,  and 
background. 

IV 

Law  enforcement,  as  defined  in  title  I 
and  in  reality,  is  a  ver>-  broad,  compre- 
hensive area.  Law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  do  not  exist  in  isola- 
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tion  They  are  part  of  a  larger  system.  A 
very  lan^e  system,  the  parts  of  which  are 
interrelated  to  a  great  degree,     j 

V  ' 

Law  enforcement  is  defined  in  section 

601 1  a)  of  the  title  as  meaning  "all  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or 
reduction  and  enforcement  of  the  crimi- 
nal iaw."  Let  us  consider  what  this  means. 
It  includes  all  facets  of  detection  and 
investigation  of  crime,  apprehension  of 
suspects,  prosecution,  trial,  sentencing, 
imprisonment,  facilities  for  imprison- 
ment, correction,  and  rehabilitation.  It 
also  covers  facilities  for  reform,  proba- 
tion, parole,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these 
activities  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
city,  or  a  county,  or  a  State.  Some,  in  fact, 
are  handled  by  special  subdivisions 
formed  under  State  legislation. 

VI  I 

Each  applicant  city  is  a  creature  of  its 
Si-iie  constitution  and  legislature.  Each 
has  widely  varying  attributes,  powers, 
and  duties.  Assignments  and  responsi- 
bilities are  wide-ranging,  residing  in  a 
large  number  of  units,  divisions,  depart- 
ments or  agencies  within  the  munici- 
palit'v.  While  such  units  are  intensely 
interrelated,  there  is  no  single  official  or 
agency  within  a  municipality  with  overall 
authority  or  direction, 
vn 

Against  this  background,  the  bill  seeks 
to  place  processing  of  grant  applications 
in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  agency  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  That  agency  is  to  ne- 
gotiate and  contract  with  individual 
cities  or  combinations  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  intricate,  complicated,  and  often 
unique  governmental  activities. 


The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  qualified  personnel  to  do  the  job.  It 
can  tr^•  to  recruit  personnel  from  among 
the  several  States,  however,  but  this 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  depriving  the 
States  of  much-needed  talent  in  this 
field.  Even  if  such  talent  could  be  ob- 
tained, unless  it  were  obtained  from  each 
and  evei-y  one  of  the  50  States,  it  would 
still  mean  that  those  recruited  and  serv- 
ing in  the  Federal  agency  would  not  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  numerous 
and  multifarious  factors  inherent  in 
each  applicant's  history,  needs,  capabili- 
ties, and  powers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
effective  law  enforcement. 

It  becomes  apparent,  when  we  study 
these  factors,  that  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  program  will  fall  upon  the 
same  rocks  that  have  destroyed  the  effec- 
tiveness of  many  other  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. A  three-member  administration, 
working  under  the  Attorney  General, 
subject  to  his  authority,  will  not  be  able 
to  properly  evaluate  all  of  the  applica- 
tions with  a  view  toward  all  of  the  vari- 
able local  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  a  statement 
was  made  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  a  one- 
time colleague  in  the  Senate,  formerly 
a  Member  of  the  House,  later  to  serve 
8  years  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  subject  of  crime,  entitled  "Toward 
Freedom  From  Fear."  This  is  a  pene- 
trating discussion  of  many  of  the  funda- 
mentals on  the  very  subject  with  which 
we  are  dealing  at  the  present  time.  I 


should  like  to  read  a  pertinent  part  of 
it  in  the  Record  which  has  to  do  with 
the  block  grant  amendment,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  Included  in  amend- 
ment No.  715  as  Introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois: 

Today,  there  are  more  than  420.000  people 
Involved  in  police  work  employed  by  40.000 
separate  agencies.  Many  of  these  40,000  agen- 
cies are  tiny  and  inelBclent  municipal  de- 
partments wholly  Inadequate  to  the  tasks 
assigned  them.  Consolidation  of  many  of 
these  departments  and  their  merger  Into 
citywlde  or  metropoUtanwlde  forces  would 
give  the  peace  forces  a  Jurisdictional  range 
and  a  level  of  strength  more  commensurate 
with  the  criminal  forces — which  ignore  state 
lines,  let  alone  the  lines  that  divide  tiny 
municipalities. 

The  Federal  Government  can  play  a  lead- 
ing role  as  well  in  furthering  this  objective 
of  consolidating  and  reducing  the  number 
while  improving  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  this  country. 

To  do  so.  however.  It  will  have  to  shift  Its 
emphasis  from  direct  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments, to  block  grants  to  the  states.  The 
former  approach  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment squarely  into  what  must  and  should 
remain  a  local  function — law  enforcement. 
Direct  grants  for  local  police  departments 
could  bring  domination  and  control  and  the 
door  could  be  opened  to  the  possibility  of  a 
Federal  police  force — a  prospect  we  should 
avoid.  Secondly,  the  block  grant  approach 
to  the  states  will  enable  them  to  determine 
the  priorities  In  the  allocation  of  resources; 
and  that,  too,  is  as  it  shoiUd  be.  Third,  this 
approach  would  strengthen  the  statewide 
police  forces  which  are,  by  and  large,  effi- 
cient and  professional  organizations. 

It  would  also  enable  the  state  to  strengthen 
Its  own  investigative  and  crime  laboratory 
facilities,  its  intelligence,  and  records  cen- 
ters— which  coiUd  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
local  police.  By  providing  the  iisslstance  to 
the  states,  we  would  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment at  a  level  at  wlUch  it  could  deal  more 
effectively  with  a  criminal  community  that 
possesses  a  mobility  and  strength  undreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  here  the  judg- 
ment and  declai-ation  of  policy  by  one 
who  Is  experienced  In  this  field,  who  has 
been  a  student  of  government  and  a  par- 
ticipant of  government  in  the  legislative 
as  well  as  the  executive  offices  for  a  long 
time.  His  comments  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  because  block  grants 
would  leave  the  responsibility  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  control  of  the  funds 
with  the  State  governments,  the  pro- 
gram would  also  contain  the  coordina- 
tion and  flexibility  required.  State  plan- 
ning agencies  would  be  able  to  establish 
coordinated,  comprehensive  State  plans 
and  establish  priorities  governing  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  systems  of 
courts  and  correctional,  as  well  as  {>enal, 
institutions.  This  is  best  accomplished  at 
the  State  level. 

State  plans  would  be  designed  and  cre- 
ated by  persons  with  an  expertise  in  all 
aspects  of  law  enforcement  m  their 
States  and  municipalities.  They  would 
have  firsthand,  at-home  understanding, 
information,  know-how,  and  "feel"  for 
conditions,  needs,  and  priorities. 

The  amendment  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  submitted  and  I 
have  gladly  cosponsored  with  some  other 
colleagTies  has  built-in  safeguards  to  al- 
lay the  fears  of  some  people  that  city- 
State  rivalries  would  prevent  the  cities 
from  getting  funds  under  a  State  ori- 
ented system.   It   is  expressly   provided 


that  75  percent  of  the  action  grant 
funds  and  40  percent  of  the  plan- 
ning funds  received  by  the  States  must  go 
to  local  agencies  if  there  is  a  local  need. 
In  addition,  il  a  State  fails  to  set  up  a 
planning  authority  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  is  authorized  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  local  government  organiza- 
tions until  such  a  State  plan  is  perfected. 

A  true  block  grant  is  one  made  to  a 
unit  of  government  for  a  broad  func- 
tional area  with  the  decision  as  to  its  ex- 
act application  left  to  the  recipient. 

While  the  proposed  amendment  is  not 
a  pure  block  grant  in  this  definition,  nev- 
ertheless, :t  IS  a  method  by  which  the  po- 
tential of  Federal  control  and  domina- 
tion is  greatly  minimized.  This  is  most 
desirable  for  sound  government  in  our 
system  of  federalism  in  .America.  It  is 
especially  urgent  in  law  enforcement 

In  addition  to  minimizing  potential 
control  and  domination  by  Federal  au- 
thorities,  it  provides  a  means  wherebv 
more  efficient  and  more  coordinat-ci 
methods  of  enforcing  the  law  can  ue 
achieved. 

I.N-DEPENDENT    .ADMINISTRATION    OF    TTTLt    I 

Another  major  proposition  I  should 
like  to  advance  has  to  do  with  a  subject 
on  which  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration  ci 
S.  917.  It  has  to  do  with  the  independent 
administration  of   title   I. 

As  originally  approved  by  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  Frocedures  Subcommittee,  ii^.c 
three-member  board  which  would  ad- 
minister title  I  was  to  be  located  with:;. 
the  Department  of  Justice,  was  to  be 
independent  of  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  is  indeed  -r.e 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  Ft  ci- 
rral  Government,  but  he  is  not  the  ch:- : 
law  cniorcement  officer  of  the  States  .:!.:: 
cities  of  this  Nation.  He  should  not  be 
It  IS  the  fervent  hope  of  this  Senator  tna: 
there  will  never  be  any  enactment,  wh:ci; 
would  confer  upon  him  a  position  of  ch;i;: 
law-enforcement  officer  of  State,  munici- 
pal, and  Federal  law-enforcement  ma- 
chinery as  well. 

The  distinguished  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  had  the  fol- 
lovi,-ing  to  say  on  thi.s  subject.  I  quote  Mr 
Hoover  to  this  effect: 

.\merlca  has  no  place  for,  nor  does  it  need, 
a  national  police  force.  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  by  now  that  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  effective  law  enforcement  Is  b.isically 
.1  local  respon-slbllity  In  the  great  area  of 
self-government  reserved  for  states,  counties 
and  cities,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  Is 
not  only  their  duty  but  also  their  right. 

No  single  individual  should  possess  the 
powers  and  the  influence  which  would  be 
accorded  lum  imder  title  I  as  it  now  reads. 
Tliat  power  and  that  influence  should  be 
exercised  by  an  administrative  body  in- 
dependent of  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Let  me  make  as  clear  as  I  can,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  propo.sing  this  amend- 
ment and  in  advocating  and  urging  its 
adoption  by  approval  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  thought,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  of 
disrespect  for  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  anyone  who  occupies  that  great 
office.  As  one  who  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar  for  the  practice  of  law  38  years  ago, 
I  have  had  instilled  in  me  the  greatest 
respect  for  all  of  the  Institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  particular  the  institu- 
tions which  devote  ihem.selves  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  This  respect  is 
extended  without  limitation  of  the  iJer- 
son  who  at  any  time  holds  the  high  of- 
fice and  the  honored  office  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  make  very,  very  clear  that  in 
proposing  and  advocating  this  amend- 
ment, it  is  for  the  purpose  of  adhering 
to  those  principles  which  make  for  sound 
government,  which  make  for  a  govern- 
ment that  will  be  effective,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  constitutional  structure 
which  has  been  .set  up  for  us,  and  by 
which.  I  hope,  we  shall  always  continue 
to  be  governed. 

The  subcommittee  bill  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  Independent 
body.  It  Is  the  three-member  adminis- 
tration appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate. 
The  subcommittee  bill  provided: 

In  the  exercise  of  its  function,  powers  and 
cuties.     the    Administration    shall    be    in- 
dependent   of    the    Attorney    General    and 
tner  offices  and  ofncers  of  the  Department  of 
.'ustice. 

This  language  should  be  reinserted  in 
■;.e  bill  by  proper  amendment.  I  shall  of- 
:er  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  and 
•  all  it  up  for  consideration,  debate,  and 
disposition  by  the  Senate. 

fEDER.\LLY    SUPPORTED   POLICE  SAL.ARIES 

.'\nother  major  point  in  title  I  has  to 
;,)  with  the  payment  of  certain  funds 
.nuch  are  appropriated  under  it  to  sup- 
;jort  the  pay  of  various  mmuclpal.  State. 
'r  county  law-enforcement  sjcrsoimel. 
Title  I  now  allows  Federal  funds  to  be 
ed  to  support  the  salaries  of  local  law 


uiiorcement  officers.  Up  to  one-third  of 
..ny  grant  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  one- 
:iaif  of  salary  increases.  This  is  a  modi- 
::ed  version  of  the  original  administra- 
;:on  suggestion  that  up  to  one-third  of 
i-ach  grant  be  used  for  police  salaries:  but 
the  inherent  dangers  are  the  same. 

I  have  discus.sed  the  dangers  of  Fed- 
eral control  that  flow  from  the  use  of  a 
direct-grant  system.  They  apply  consist- 
ently when  the  object  of  that  grant  is 
police  salaries.  In  effect,  "He  who  pays 
•he  piper  calls  the  tune." 

Once  salary  support  is  granted,  it  will 
be  virtually  imposible  to  withdraw  it. 
Most  Government  programs  seem  diffi- 
cult to  terminate,  regardless  of  how  tem- 
porary they  were  thought  to  be.  However. 
withdrawing  salary  payments.  In  effect, 
cutting  a  policeman's  salary,  would  be 
impossible.  This  provi-sion  would  create 
.1  permanent  dependence  by  local  police 
on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  illustrate 
this  point  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
'hat  there  are  about  400.000  law-enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
engage  in  a  very  simple  problem  in  arith- 
metic. 

Suppose  there  is  an  average  increase  of 
SlOO  per  month  given  to  each  of  those 
400.000  officers.  That  would  mean,  under 
this  bill,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  S50  a  month  to  each  of  them; 
and  by  the  simple  process  of  multiplica- 
tion, we  come  out  with  a  sum  which  ap- 
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proximates  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars each  year,  or  S250  million,  for  one 
increase  of  SlOO  a  month,  average,  for 
400,000  officers. 

This  would  be  the  cost  of  the  first  in- 
crease for  the  first  year.  Once  that  type 
of  financial  help  is  given,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  extricate 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  such  financial  assist- 
ance on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  objection  lies  not  only  in  the 
money  Involved,  but  In  the  fact  that  the 
longer  anv  such  practice  were  indulged 
in.  the  greater  potential  for  Federal 
domination  and  control  to  be  exerted. 
The  possibility  would  be  present  that 
■unless  certain  things  are  done  in  cer- 
tain wavs  in  your  jurisdiction.  Mr. 
Police  Chief,  we  will  see  whether  we  can- 
not take  steps  to  reduce  the  payroll  that 
is  necessary  for  you  to  be  able  to  pay 
your  officers  and  your  men." 

This  Is  a  crass  way  of  putting  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  those  particular  words 
would  be  used,  nor  that  they  would  be 
put  so  bluntly.  But  the  potential  is 
there,  and  we  should  not  discount  It. 
because  far  too  many  times  we  have 
been  disappointed  in  that  confidence 
which  comes  from  saying.  "It  cannot 
happen  here."  In  instance  after  in- 
stance, we  have  seen  situations  develop 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  which 
men  have  said  could  not  happen.  Such 
things  actually  do  occur,  as  all  of  us 
know. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  I  of  the 
problems  of  low  salaries  that  plague  po- 
lice departments  around  the  countr>'. 
As  a  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  my  State's  metropoli- 
tan community  of  Omaha,  one  of  my 
responsibilities  was  the  establishing  of 
budgets  for  the  police  constabulary  of 
that  community;  so  I  have  had  some 
experience  In  considerations  of  that 
kind. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  that  experi- 
ence as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge of  State  and  local  government  in 
general,  in  my  very  deliberate  judgment 
the  committee  approach  is  neither  wise 
nor  fair.  It  would  not  have  equal  appli- 
cation or  provide  equal  benefits  to  all 
law  enforcement  officials.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  Nation's  400.000  police  oflicers 
would  not  be  eligible  because  under  the 
committee  bill  only  local  jurisdictions 
or  groups  of  local  jurisdictions  with 
populations  of  more  than  50.000  would 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  grant  aid.  Thus, 
those  smaller  jurisdictions,  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  with  58  per- 
cent of  the  population,  would  not  be 
eligible  for  grant  assistance. 

Again  I  ix»lnt  out  that  we  have  pend- 
ing an  amendment  which  will  modify 
that  50,000  minimum,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
But  even  so,  who  is  to  say  that  the  offi- 
cers of  city  A.  which  meets  the  popu- 
lation standard  could  receive  Federal 
salary  supplements  whereas  the  officers 
of  city  B.  perhaps  an  adjoining  commu- 
nity whose  iX)pulation  requirements  do 
not  meet  the  test,  or  who.se  city  govern- 
ment does  not  grant  an  increase  in  sal- 
aries, could  not  qualify? 

The  unfairness  of  the  administration 


proposal  becomes  crystal  clear  when  it 
is  considered  that  not  all   large  cities 
and  policemen  will  be  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  grants.  This  is 
so  because  there  is  simply  not  enough 
Federal  money  to  go  around.  Thus,  city 
C  which  i>erhaps  got  its  application  in 
early  or  whose  pohtical  leadership  was 
in  favor  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  would  act  upon 
these  applications,  received  a  grant  and 
salarv  support,   while  city  D  with  the 
same  needs,  the  same  crime  problems, 
and  same  low  pay  scales  was  left  out 
because  its  application  was  tardy  or  con- 
sidered not  in  compliance  with  contem- 
porary Federal  notions  on  what  a  good 
application    should    contain.    Or.    Mr. 
President,  if  the  funds  have  become  de- 
pleted   by    the    time    that    application 
comes  along  for  consideration,  then,  of 
course,  the  application  would  have  to  be 
denied.  What  could  be  more  manifestly 
unfair? 

We  know  that  this  is  the  situation  in 
many  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs  that 
are  in  existence  now.  Certainly  the  pro- 
pram  for  constructing  sewer  systems  and 
water  systems  in  municipalities  is  one  of 
the  sore  points.  The  municipalities  were 
urged  to  submit  their  applications;  they 
were  urged  to  try  to  improve  their  com- 
munities: they  were  urged  to  put  m  these 
much  needed  facilities  and  utilities:  and 
then,  after  months  and  months  of  strug- 
gling with  paperwork  and  tn.'ing  to  proc- 
ess the  applications,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
program  lost  all  of  its  momentum  be- 
cause there  were  no  more  Federal  funds 
available. 

Mr.  President,  another  objection  to 
Federal  support  of  police  salaries  should 
be  considered.  The  Federal  fmids  admin- 
istered under  the  law-enforcement-as- 
sistance provision,  while  not  relieving 
the  local  governments  of  their  financial 
responsibility,  will  allow  them  to  reallo- 
cate their  resources — that  is,  if  the  allo- 
cations from  Federal  funds  are  devoted 
to  those  activities  and  those  needs  other 
than  salaries.  Then  they  would  have,  by 
reason  of  that  fact,  additional  funds 
which  they  can  devote  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries. 

Possible  beneficiaries  of  such  a  budget- 
ary shift  would  be  the  policemen  them- 
selves. This  factor  was  one  relied  on  by 
the  House  committee  when  the  adminis- 
tration's salary  support  provision  was 
deleted. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  feature  from  the 
pending  bill. 

■With  the  adoption  of  the  block  grants 
and  the  deletion  of  the  salaries-pay- 
ment provision,  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three-member  administra- 
tion as  an  independent  body,  it  will  be 
a  better  bill  that  will  evolve.  It  can  well 
become  the  vehicle  for  substantial,  en- 
during improvement  of  state  and  local 
law  enforcement.  Without  these  changes, 
there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  prove 
a  vehicle  for  Federal  control  and  domi- 
nation, whether  it  is  exercised  in  good 
faith  or  not.  that  could  eventually  de- 
velop into  a  Federal  police  state.  This  is 
a  result  which  I  would  greatly  deplore 
and  will  stoutly  resist. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  express  and  de- 
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claie  my  support  of  the  pending  bill  and 
Its  pnanty  and  its  funding,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  aaoption  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted  in  substantial 
idenUty  with  the  form  they  now  have. 
It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  prevail. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  brief  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Diiksen  block  grant 
amendment.  No.  715. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Major  Provisions  op  Dirksen  Block  Gr.ant 

Amendment  (Amendment  715  to  S.  917) 

The  Dirksen  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  bill  would 
reinstate,  with  some  modlflcatlons,  the  block 
grant  features  of  H.R.  5037.  the  House-passed 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1967. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

.\mendment  715  would  strike  the  provision 
of  Part  B  of  Title  I  of  S.  317  and  would  sub- 
stitute new  language.  The  amendment  would 
Ruthorwie  the  Law  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion I  LEA)  to  make  tyrants  for  the  prepara- 
tion, development  and  revision  of  compre- 
hensive state  law  enforcement  plans. 

Grants  would  be  used  by  the  states  to 
establish  and  maintain  State  planning  agen- 
cies These  agencies  would  be  represenuitlve 
of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  .vgencies 
and  the  general  public. 

The  State  planning  fluencies  would  develop 
comprehensive  state  plans  according  to 
standards  outlined  in  the  law  (the  same  cri- 
teria which  are  now  in  the  House  bill  I .  to 
define,  develop  and  correlate  law  enforce- 
ment programs  and  projects  at  the  state  and 
local  level  .and  establish  priorities  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  state. 

At  '.east  40  percent  of  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  made  available  for  planning  must 
be  granted  to  local  governments  so  that  they 
can  assist  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive plans. 

The  federal  share  of  the  costs  of  activities 
under  this  Part  would  be  90  percent  (the 
Senate  bill   provides  80  percent ) . 

Applications  for  state  planning  grants  must 
be  made  within  six  months  after  enactment. 

Funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  for 
state  planning  grants  would  be  allocated 
so  that  each  participating  state  would  receive 
at  least  SIOO.OOO.  The  balance  of  available 
funds  would  be  distributed  among  the  states 
according  to  their  respective  populations. 

Tne  50.000  population  limitation  on  eligible 
applicants  for  planning  grants  contained  In 
the    Senate    bill    would    be    eliminated. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT    (ACTION)    GRANTS 

The  LEA  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  la  States  having  approved  compre- 
hensive p!:ins.  These  grants  would  be  made 
for  si.\  purposes.  Amendment  715  makes  no 
change  in  the  six  standards  for  action  grants 
which  are  now  contained  in  section  303  of  the 
Senate  bill  These  include:  public  protection: 
recruiting  end  training  of  law  enforcement 
personnel:  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention:  construction  of  buildings  and 
other  physical  facilities:  the  organization, 
education  and  training  of  special  units  to 
combat  organized  crime;  and  special  assist- 
ance to  prevent.'detecT.  and  control  riots. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  action  grants  a 
state  must  have  on  file  an  approved  state 
plan  I  updated  each  year)  which  conforms  to 
the  .standards  set  forth  in  the  Act.  These 
standards  are  very  similar  to  the  House  bill. 
A  state  plan  must: 

1.  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  (Tlie 
House  provision  is  50  percent)  of  the  action 
grant  funds  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  be 
made  available  to  local  governments; 


2.  adequately  take  into  ax;count  the  needs 
and  requests  of  the  local  governments; 

3.  incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques: 

4.  provide  for  effective  utilization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  encourage  local  govern- 
ments to  combine  services,  facilities  and 
equipment: 

5.  provide  for  research  and  development; 

6.  provide  for  appropriate  review  proce- 
dures disapproving  local  applications  for 
grants  assistance; 

7  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  assume  the 
costs  of  improvements  funded  by  federal  as- 
sistance after  a  reasonable  length  of  time: 

8.  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernments: 

and  other  requirements  of  an  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  control  nature. 

If  any  portion  of  the  75  percent  set  aside 
for  local  governments  Is  not  utilized  by  them 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  funds  would 
revert  to  the  state  for  Its  use. 

If  a  states  does  not  submit  an  application 
for  planning  assistance  within  six  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Act.  and  if  It  does  not 
lile  a  plan  within  six  months  after  approval 
of  the  planning  grant,  then  units  of  local 
government  may  apply  directly  to  LEA  for 
assistance.  But  if  direct  applications  are 
made  by  local  governments  to  LEA.  the  chief 
executive  of  the  state  would  be  given  60  days 
to  comment  on  the  application  to  the  LEA. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Part  C 
grants  (Action  grams i  85  percent  of  the  to- 
tal shall  go  to  the  states  according  to  their 
respective  populations.  The  balance  shall  be 
allocated  as  the  LEA  may  see  fit. 

The  amendment  would  retain  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304  of  the  Senate  bill  in 
which  special  emphasis  would  be  given  to 
programs  and  projects  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention, detection  and  control  of  organized 
crime  and  riots.  .^Iso.  until  August  31.  1968. 
assistance  would  be  available  to  states  and  lo- 
cal governments  without  reference  to  the 
planning  requirements  of  section  303  of  the 
Arr^endment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  amend- 
ment No.  715. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section   analysis  was  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section     Analysis    op    Amend- 
ment No.  715 

This  Is  an  analysis  of  Amendment  715. 
offered  by  Senator  Dirksen  as  amendrnent  to 
S   917  unMay  3,  1968. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  sub- 
.=^tltute  a  modified  system  of  "block  grants" 
for  the  "direct  grant"  provisions  of  Parts  B 
and  C  of  Title  I  of  S.  917.  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  April  29, 
1968. 

PLANNING    GRANTS 

Amendment  715  would  modify  Part  B  of 
Title  I  by  striking  Sections  202,  203  and  204 
on  page  19  of  the  bill.  Section  201  on  page 
19  would  be  unchanged.  The  amendment 
would  subsiitiite  four  new  sections  for  those 
struck. 

Section  202:  Amendment  715  would  add  a 
new  Section  202  to  Part  B  of  Title  I.  This 
section  provides  that  the  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  would  make  grants  to  states 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  state 
law  enforcement  planning  agencies  for  the 
preparation,  development  and  revision  of 
state  plans  required  under  Section  303  of  the 
amendment.  Any  state  desiring  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Law  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration for  such  a  grant  would  have  to  do 
so  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

If  a  state  planning  agency  were  In  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act,  plan- 


ning grants  could  be  made  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  agency  so  long  as  applica- 
tions for  such  grants  were  made  within  nx 
months  after  enactment  of   the  act. 

Section  203  (a):  This  new  subsection  (f 
Amendment  715  would  provide  that  planning 
grants  made  tinder  Part  B  shall  be  utllizecl 
by  the  states  to  establish  and  maintain  state 
planning  agencies.  A  new  agency  could  be 
created  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  c: 
an  existing  agency  so  designated.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  applicable  laws  of  the  slaie 
would  govern  the  creation  or  designation  o; 
the  planning  agency  by  the  chief  executive 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  subsection  tha- 
state  planning  agencies  shall  be  represent;. - 
five  of  state  l.iw  enforcement  agencies  unci 
of  the  units  of  local  government  within  tin 
state.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  sul)sec- 
tlon  that  the  planning  agency  be  limited 
to  the  above  Identified  groups.  Certainly,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  at  large  should  be 
included. 

6'cction    203(b):    This   new   section   wo',;)( 
require  the  state  planning  agencies  to  deveidr; 
in   accordance   with    Part   C   comprehensiv. 
statewide  plans  for  the  Improvement  of  l.a>. 
enforcement  throughout  the  states.  Furtlitr 
the  agencies  would  define,  develop,  and  ci.r- 
relale  programs  and  projects  for   the  tiate."* 
and   units   of   general    local    government   ::i 
the  states  or  combinations  of  states  or  unit;^ 
for  Improvement  in  law  enforcement.  Finallv 
the  state  planning  agencies  would  establi.-l: 
priorities   for   the  improvement   in   law  en- 
forcement throughout  the  states.  It  i.s  'i:' 
intention  of  this  provision  to  set  forth  i:if 
general  objectives  for  the  activities  of  st.^^l 
planning  agencies.  This  provision  Is  slmlU. 
to  Section  102(b)   of  H.R.  5037.  as  It  pas-se-: 
•he    House    of    Representatives,    except    t;-... 
language    in   subparagraph    1    of    the    Hor,-e 
bill   "to  carry  out   new  and  innovative  .  p- 
proaches"    has   been    struck.   This    languiue 
was  eliminated   because  it  is  intended  that 
the  state  planning  agency  should  carry  cu; 
its  activities  as  set  forth  in  this  subsection 
even  if  its  work  and  programs  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  "new"  and  "innovative."  Of  crit- 
ical Importance  is  the  requirement  that  the 
state   planning   agencies   establish   priorities 
for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  in 
their   respective   states.   It   is   felt   that   the 
state  agency,  with  Its  close  proximity  to  the 
activities  and  problems  of  state  and  local  lav. 
enforcement  and  yet  free  from   day  to  day 
operating   burdens,   i.s   best   suited   to   ma>:e 
these  fundamental  determinations. 

Subsection  203  ict:  This  paragraph  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Planning  agency  shall 
make  necessary  arrangements  to  provide  ti.v: 
at  least  40  percent  of  all  federal  grant  lunu- 
to  the  agency  for  planning  activities  and 
support  will  be  made  available  to  units  t.i 
local  government  or  combinations  of  such 
units  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  required  comprehensive  fate 
plans.  The  allocation  to  the  local  govern- 
ments would  be  made  for  each  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  st.ate  received  federal  financial 
assistance. 

The  subsection  also  provides  that  should 
the  local  governments  not  require  the  iiU 
40  percent,  the  tmused  portion  would  ije 
available  by  the  state  agency  from  time  :<> 
time  on  dates  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
Administration  may  fix  for  use  by  the  age:v:y 
to  pursue  its  planning  activities. 

It  is  intended  that  this  provision  be  im- 
plemented in  such  a  way  that  a  reasonable 
time  be  fixed  for  units  of  local  government 
to  participate  to  make  their  Intentions  known 
to  the  state  agency.  As  to  the  requiremeu; 
for  available  funds,  if  federal  grant  assist- 
ance becomes  available  on  the  first  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assisumce 
.^dmlriistratlon  might  reasonably  require 
that  the  state  agency  accept  applications 
for  a  minimum  of  three  months  from  local 
governments  and  normally  not  longer  than 
six  months.  If  there  Is  not  sufficient  inter- 
est by  the  local  governments,  then  the  state 


agency  would  have  use  of  the  uncalled  for 
Hinds  during  a  significant  portion  of  the 
remaining  fiscal  year. 

Section  204:  Section  204  authorizes  fed- 
eral pavments  not  to  exceed  90  percent  for 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  state  planning  agencies  Including  the 
preparation,  development  and  revisions  of 
Ttate  plans.  The  same  federal  share  would 
be  available  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  receives  direct  grants  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Asslstiince  Administration 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  305  of  the 
.amendment. 

The  same  celling  would  apply  to  the  allo- 
cation of  federal  funds  by  state  planning 
agencies  to  units  of  local  government  under 
the  provisions  of   Section   203    (c). 

The  90  percent  ceiling  of  Amendment  715 
is  the  same  as  the  comparable  provision  of 
S  917  as  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  House-passed  bill.  S.  917 
as  reported  from  committee  contains  an  80 
percent  ceiling  for  this  purpose. 

section  205:  Section  205  provides  that 
funds  appropriated  for  planning  grants 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  among  states  for 
use  by  st.ate  planning  agencies  or  units  of 
^-eneral  local  government.  $100,000  shall  be 
allocated  to  each  participating  state  per  fis- 
cal year.  The  balance  of  available  funds 
under  this  part  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
^tates    according    to    their    relative    iwpula- 

tions.  .,..,.,. 

It  Is  intended  that  should  a  state  fall  to 
;,pply  for  or  receive  grants  under  this  part, 
units  of  local  government  within  the  non- 
participating  state  could  receive  federal 
planning  assistance  up  to  the  amounts  that 
would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  the  state  if 
it  were  participating. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT     (ACTION)      GRANTS 

Elimination  of  Section  302(a):  On  page  4. 
line  5.  of  Amendment  715.  this  contained 
language  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
striking  Section  302(a)  of  S.  917  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
April  29.  1968.  New  language  would  be  in- 
serted m  lieu  thereof.  Under  the  committee 
bill  provision,  the  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  states,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  combinations  of 
states  and  units  of  local  government  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  law  en- 
forcement. There  is  a  provi.so  that  no  unit  of 
local  government  having  a  population  of 
less  than  50,000  persons  would  be  eligible 
to  applv  for  a  grant. 

Amendment  715  would  strike  this  lan- 
cuage  and  insert  thereof  authority  for  the 
Administration  to  make  grants  to  states  hav- 
ing comprehensive  plans  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  intended  that  federal  grant  assistance 
be  channeled  through  state  agencies  for  ex- 
penditures pursuant  to  the  state  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  plans.  The  popula- 
tion requirement  or  "not  less  than  50.000 
persons"  as  a  requirement  of  eligibility  for 
participation  by  units  of  local  government 
or  combinations  of  such  units  would  be 
eliminated.  Also,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
\lded  in  the  amendment,  state  agencies 
would  channel  federal  assistance  to  local 
governments  within  the  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Modification  of  Section  302(b):  Amend- 
ment 715.  on  i>age  4.  line  5  would  strike  the 
first  two  sentences  of  subsection  302(b) 
of  S.  917  and  substitute  language  authoriz- 
ing the  Administration  to  make  grants  hav- 
ing comprehensive  state  plans  approved  by 
it  under  the  provisions  of  this  part.  The  six 
standards  under  which  grants  may  be  made 
which  are  contained  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bin  would  be  unchanged  by  Amendment 
715, 

Elimination  of  Section  303  and  304:  The 
provisions  of  Amendment  715  contained  on 
lines  12  through  14  on  page  4  would  have  the 


effect  of  striking  Sections  303  and  304  of  the 
commltu-e-reporled  bill.  However.  Section 
304  would  be  reinstated  as  Section  307  of 
Amendment  715.  In  lieu  of  Section  303  of  the 
committee  bill,  Amendment  715  would  add 
five  new  sections.  Sections  302  through  306. 
Section  302:  The  new  Section  302  of 
Amendment  715  would  require  any  state  de- 
siring to  participate  In  tlie  action  grant  pro- 
gr.un  to  establish  a  state  planning  agency 
as  described  in  Part  B  of  the  amendment 
and  within  six  months  after  approval  of  a 
planning  grant  submit  to  the  Administration 
a  comprehensive  plan  formulated  pursuant 
to  Part  B. 

It  is  the  intention  tif  tills  provision  n  pro- 
vide a  re.isonable  time  lor  state  planning 
agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  Icderal  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  provisions  of 
Part  B  and  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Section  303:  The  proposed  Section  303  of 
Amendment  715  would  authorize  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  state  planning  agencies  If  the 
agencies  have  on  file  with  the  Administration 
an  approved  comprehensive  state  plan,  not 
more  tlian  one  year  In  age.  which  conforms 
to  the  purposes  and  requirements  ol  Title  I 
.Section  303  sets  forth  12  criteria  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  state  comprehensive  plan. 
These  criteria  are  very  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  203  of  H.R.  5037.  as  passed 
by  the  House  cf  Representatives  on  Augu.st 
9.  1967. 

A  significant  change  In  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  Amendments  715  as  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5037  is  to  be  found 
in  Section  303(2).  The  House  bill  provides 
that  50  percent  of  all  federal  funds  granted 
to  the  state  planning  agencies  lor  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government  lor  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  and  projects  for  the 
improvement   of   law   enforcement.   Amend- 
ment 715  and  a  comparable  provision  In  Sec- 
tion 303(2)    provide  that  at  least  75  percent 
of    all    federal    funds    ^' ranted    to    the    state 
.igencv  shall   be  made  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed above.  This  higher  figure  Is  based  on 
a  recent  Justice  Department  estimate  which 
indicated   that   L.pproximately   72   percent  of 
the  expenditures  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments  for   law   enforcement   purposes   were 
spent  bv  units  of  local  government.  Also.  In- 
formation .av.illable  from  the  Census  Bureau 
indiCiites  that  the  units  of  local  government 
make  about  80  percent  of  the  expenditures 
for  l.iw  enforcement.  It  I'.ppears  tliat  the  75 
percent  provision  is  reasonably  close  to  the 
ratio  cf  actual  expenditures  made  by  local 
governments  to  the  total  spent  by  states  and 
local  governments  for  this  purpose. 

.Section  303  of  .Amendment  715  also  pro- 
vides that  any  unused  portion  '.f  the  funds 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  the  sec- 
tion in  ;iny  state  in  any  fiscal  year  not  re- 
quired by  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  the  times  fixed  by  the  Admin- 
istration shall  revert  to  the  state  agency  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  conformity  with  the 
approved  state  plan. 

Section  304:  Section  304  of  Amendment  715 
provides  that  state  planning  agencies  shall 
receive  applications  for  assistance  from  the 
units  of  general  local  government  when  state 
agency  determines  that  an  application  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  stated  In  Sec- 
tion 301  and  Is  in  conformance  with  existing 
state  plans,  the  state  agency  is  authorized 
to  disburse  funds  to  the  applicant. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  section  to  make 
clear  that  final  authority  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture cf  funds  available  to  the  states  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  I  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  state  planning  agencies  so  long  as 
this  authority  Is  exercised  in  conformance 
with  the  state  comprehensive  plans  and  the 
requlren>ents  of  this  title. 

Section  305:  The  proposed  Section  305  of 
Amendment  715  requires  that  If  a  state  falls 


to  make  application  lor  a  grant  to  establish 
a  planning  agency  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  or  if  a 
state  falls  to  file  a  comprehensive  plan  with- 
in six  months  after  the  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  may  make  grants  directly  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units  under  the  provisions 
of  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  I.  This  provision 
enables  cities  and  other  localities  in  a  non- 
partlclpatlng  state  to  make  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration for  grant  assistance. 

Section  305  contains  si  proviso  that  If  di- 
rect applications  are  made  by  unite  of  general 
local  government,  the  applicant  must  certify 
that  a  copy  of  the  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  for 
review  and  comment.  The  chief  executive 
shall  have  not  more  than  60  days  irom  date 
of  receipt  to  submit  to  the  Administration 
in  writing  an  evaluation  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. The  evaluation  shall  Include  comments 
on  the  relationship  of  the  application  to 
other  pending  applications  and  to  existing  or 
proposed  state  law  enforcement  plans.  If  an 
application  Is  submitted  by  a  c<jmblnation 
of  units  of  general  local  government  located 
in  more  than  one  state,  the  application  must 
be  submitted  to  the  chief  executives  of  each 
state  ill  which  the  combination  of  units  Is 
located. 

No  grant  under  Section  305  shall  be  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  cost  ol 
the  project  or  program. 

Section  306:  Funds  appropriated  for  grants 
)inder  Part  C  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Law  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion among  the  states  for  use  by  the  htate 
planning  agencies  or  units  of  general  local 
government.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  lor 
jjurposes  of  Part  B.  85  i>ercent  shall  be  al- 
located among  the  suites  according  to  their 
respective  populations.  The  remaining  15 
percent  shall  be  allocated  as  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  may 
determine.  Grants  could  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration cither  to  slates  or  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations  of 
cither. 

Any  funds  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  306  of  Amendment  915  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  contained  in  Section 
515(b)  of  Title- 1  of  S.  917  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  committee.  This  subsection  sets 
a  12  percent  limitation  for  each  fiscal  year 
on  funds  to  be  utilized  within  any  one  state 
except  for  purposes  of  Part  D  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Section  307:  As  was  Indicated  earlier.  Sec- 
tion 307  Is  a  restatement,  without  change,  of 
Section  304  of  the  committee  bill  except  that 
the  requirements  of  Section  307  also  apply 
to  state  planning  agencies  as  %vell  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  Ajb.sisUinc€  Administration  so 
that  they  too  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
programs  and  projects  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention, detection,  and  control  of  organized 
crime  and  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  dis- 
orders. 

Repeal  of  Section  521:  Amendment  715 
would  strike  section  521  of  S,  917,  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  committee.  This  section 
requires  units  of  general  local  government  to 
submit  copies  of  grant  applications  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  appropriate  state.  The 
rlilef  executive  would  then  have  sixty  days 
io  submit  an  evaluation  of  the  application 
in  wTltlng  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. 

This  provision  of  S.  917  is  unnecessary  If 
the  other  provisions  of  Amendment  715  are 
adopted. 

Technical  Changes:  Amendment  715  also 
contains  seven  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  TlUe  I  of  S.  917. 

TITLE    I 

Mr.  TYDING3.  Mr.  Pi-csident.  as  we 
debate  this  bill,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
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of  Its  primary  purpose — to  provide  as- 
sistance to  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
agencies  to  help  them  improve  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice, 

In  spite  of  the  focus  of  our  debate,  it 
is  title  I  that  law-enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  are  awaiting.  It 
is  title  I  which  will  bring  advances  in 
law-enforcement  administration,  tech- 
nology, and  efficiency. 

We  are  all  devoted  to  the  concept  of 
local  control  of  law  enforcement.  It  is 
a  concept  important  to  our  freedom.  But 
in  this  bill,  in  title  I.  we  are  stating  a 
new  reality:  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  in  providing  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  look 
backward  for  a  moment.  For  although 
this  bill  will  be  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  this  field  on  a 
large  scale,  it  is  not  the  beginning. 

Wf  took  the  first  step  in  1965,  when 
we  passed  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act— LEAA.  Tliis  first,  small  step 
created  a  local-State-Federal  partner- 
ship In  crime  prevention  and  control.  And 
notwithstanding  its  modest  appropria- 
tions, the  LEA  program  has  been  an  am- 
bitious one.  It  has  encompassed  all 
phases  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  urgency  for  further  reform,  fm-- 
ther  improvement  and  innovation  in  our 
police,  coui-t.  and  correctional  institu- 
tions has  been  well  documented  by  the 
Lwo  Presidential  Crime  Commissions. 
And  this  urgency  has  been  recently  en- 
dor.'^ed— emphatically— by  the  report  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

These  needs  have  been  addressed  dur- 
:!is  the  past  3  years  by  one  small  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance — OLEA — operating  out  of  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  has  per- 
formed great  service. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  merely  that 
the  OLEA  has  given  390  grants  and  con- 
tracts, providing  S19  million  in  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  police,  court,  and 
correctional  agencies.  Those  are  the  bare 
.statistics  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

I  think  it  strange,  in  this  period  when 
we  are  all  so  concerned  with  crime,  that 
we  have  not  paid  more  attention  to  this 
creative  and  successful  program. 

LEA  has  not  been  a  giveaway.  It  has 
been  very  selective.  And  its  administra- 
tors have  turned  down  four  times  as 
many  grants  as  they  have  made.  More- 
over, grant  recipients  have  contributed, 
in  fimds  and  services,  some  SIO  million, 
or  more  than  half  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  $19  million. 

These  local  contributions  testify  to  lo- 
cal interest  in.  and  determination  to  par- 
ticipate fully  by  bearing  at  least  part  of 
the  financial  burden.  The  LEAA  has  been 
a  real  partnership  in  which  risk,  as  well 
as  revvard  have  been  shared. 

OLEA  funds  have  supported  significant 
work  which  has  expanded  our  insights 
and  broadened  our  knowledge  about 
Clime  and  crime  control.  Thanks  to  the 
OLEA  we  have  a  national  survey  of  cor- 
rections, a  survey  of  unreported  crime, 
new  applications  of  technology  to  law 
enforcement,  and  survey  of  police  lab- 
oratories throughout  the  Nation. 
These  studies  and  surveys  were  im- 


portant, since  before  the  LEAA.  our 
knowledge  of  what  w£is  happening  in 
criminal  justice  was  very  sketchy.  But 
they  are  far  from  the  entire  story.  The 
OLEA  has  been  responsible  for  projects 
by  the  score. 

To  encourage  States  to  begin  state- 
wide planning  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  the  OLEA  provided 
matching  grants  of  up  to  S25.000  to  cre- 
ate State  planning  commissions.  These 
State  planning  commissions,  established 
now  in  27  States,  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  determining  needs,  and 
recommending  improvement  in  their 
States'  criminal  justice  system. 

These  commissions  are  interdiscipli- 
nary, and  their  work  illustrates  the  fact 
that  our  institutions  of  criminal  justice 
are  interrelated  and  interdependent. 
What  the  OLEA  has  done  is  to  launch  a 
sweeping  reexamination  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  more  than  half  the  States. 

Before  the  LEAA.  police  training  and 
selection  standards  have  varied  from 
State  to  State  and  city  to  city.  They  have 
been  vague,  and  sometime  nonexistent. 
The  LEAA  provided  a  special  grant 
program  to  help  States  establish  State 
law  enforcement  standards,  and  training 
commissions.  They  are  now  operating  m 
20  States,  and  are  designing  minimum 
standards  for  the  selection  and  training 
of  all  law  enforcement  officers.  These  are 
especially  needed  in  a  profession  beins 
called  upon  for  increasingly  difficult 
services. 

The  law  enforcement  officer  is  an  in- 
creasingly important  man  in  our  society; 
and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  him 
selected  virtually  by  lot,  and  trained  by 
chance.  His  selection  must  be  rational, 
his  training  modern.  And  this  part  of  the 
OLEA  program  will,  in  the  long  run.  con- 
tribute as  much  as  any  recent  develop- 
ment to  the  nature  and  quality  of  police 
service.  " 

But  police  training  carmot  begin  and 
end  in  the  stationhouse  or  the  local  police 
academy.  As  important  as  in-service 
training  is,  it  cannot  be  a  total  sub- 
stitute for  education.  Police  in  1968  must 
have  a  college  education.  We  now  ask 
too  much  of  them  to  be  satisfied  by  little 
education. 

They  must  be  able  to  relate  to  people 
in  an  understanding  and  sophisticated 
way.  They  must  be  technologists,  man- 
agers, scientists.  We  are  demanding 
these  skills,  but  are  we  really  providing 
the  means  to  acquire  them? 

The  LEAA  has  assisted  in  establish- 
ing police  science  degree  programs  in  27 
junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Seventeen  of 
these  were  established  in  States  where 
such  opportunities  were  totally  lacking. 

Formal  college  education  will,  in  time, 
become  a  prerequisite  for  police  service. 
The  LEAA  will  have  contributed  to  this. 
In  the  meantime,  less  formal,  but 
equally  important  training  and  educa- 
tion programs  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
police  departments.  Of  all  the  current 
needs,  none  is  more  pressing  than  train- 
ing in  police-community  relations. 

I  have  said  that  police  must  be  com- 
mimicators.  And  communication  is  most 
needed  in  the  lu'ban  ghettos.  Under  a 
special  LEAA  program,  34  major  urban 
police  departments,  serving  a  sizable 
number  of  our  citizens,  have  established 


or  are  improvinu  their  police  community 
relations  programs. 

These  programs  are  being  planned  and 
operated  by  the  police  departments 
themselves.  And  for  the  record,  police 
administrators  have  been  most  eager  to 
do  them.  The  Federal  Government  has 
spent  for  them  less  than  one-half  million 
dollars:  and  it  has  been  well  worth  the 
money.  But  it  is  hardly  enough. 

Really,  what  we  call  police-commu- 
nity relations  is  crime  prevention.  If  \\e 
can  create  broad  cooperation  between 
citizen  and  police,  we  can  prevent  crime. 
But  we  know  that  crime  control  re- 
quires improvement,  not  only  in  police, 
but  in  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. And  the  LEAA  has  assisted  the 
States  in  buildins  new  in-service  train- 
ing programs  tor  correctional  personnel. 
Today,  24  States  are  developing  such 
programs  with  funds  awarded  by  the 
OLEA. 

Better  training  for  correctional  per- 
sonnel will  mean  better  administration 
of  correctional  institutions.  It  will  also 
mean  better  jnobation  and  parole  serv- 
ice— and  the  hope  of  reducing  recidivism. 
Other  imacinative  LEAA  correctional 
procrams  liave  included: 

Development  of  TV  training  films  for 
correctional  officers  in  South  Carolina 

A  collaborative  university -i)enitentiary 
custodial  stafT  training  program  !:i 
Butlalo. 

Expansion  of  a  45-State  i^rogram  -  : 
traimng  for  correctional  training  officei-. 
and  middle  management  personnel. 

EstablLshment  of  a  National  Informa- 
tion Center  and  Clearinghouse  for  a.^;- 
sistance  in  development  of  correctional 
training   programs. 

A  demonstration  training  program  ;;i 
treatment  of  narcotics  offenders  in  New 
York  City. 

A  model  community  correctional  pro- 
gram for  adults  in  a  California  count.v 
A  jail  treatment  program  emphasiz- 
ing education  and  community  services  m 
Florida. 

Demonstration  of  the  use  of  volunteer^; 
and  .subprote.ssionals  in  adult  probatioi: 
in  Texas. 

To  encourage  plam-iing  by  police  de- 
partments, the  LEAA  has  established  a 
special  program  of  $15,000  grants  for 
medium-sized  police  departments  to 
create  planning  and  research  units.  Ten 
departments  have  operated  such  units, 
and  i*s  potential  is  very  ureat. 

Another  LEAA  special  program  provid- 
ing training  films  and  other  materials 
to  small  departments  has  been  enormous- 
ly successful.  So  far  650  police  agencies 
are  now  participating  in  the  program, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
ternational A.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. And  it  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  training  of  departments 
unable,  in  the  past,  to  afford  up-to-date 
programs. 

Information — gathering,  retrieval,  and 
use — is  perhaps  the  keystone  of  our 
tuiies.  Computers  have  enabled  us  to 
create  and  u.se  data  banks  which  dwarf 
human  capacity.  The  science  and  tech- 
liOlocy  program  of  the  LEAA  has  en- 
couraged law  enforcement  agencies  to 
beiiin  using  computer  technology. 

Significantly,  the  largest  single  proj- 
ect support  under  the  LEAA  has  been 
given  to  the  National  Crime  Information 
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Center — the  most  advanced  and  ambiti- 
ous crime  data  system  ever  developed  in 
this  country. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  OLEA's 
efforts  to  bring  technoloLural  devices  and 
techniques  into  the  law  entoicement  pro- 
fession. These  efforts  have  demonstrated 
the  need  also  to  increase  our  education 
and  training,  lest  our  technology  outstrip 
our  ability  to  use  it. 

The  330  separate  projects  financed  by 
this  small  pilot  program  have  ranged 
from  computer  operations  to  random  po- 
lice patrol  technique-s — from  commmiity- 
based  offender  rehabilitation  programs 
to  police  recruit  and  in-service  training 
programs — from  student  prosecutor 
training  to  training  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  civil  disorders. 

LEAA  grants  and  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  aaencies  in  criminal  justice 
in  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  This  program  has  affected 
every  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

It  has  not  happened  often  in  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  grant  programs  that  a 
very  small  effort  can  have  so  great  a 
benefit.  This  program  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, shown  clearly  what  can  be  done 
and  what  must  be  done  to  improve  our 
c:-iminal  justice  system. 

The  OLEA  has — in  an  unusually  crea- 
tive way — shown  that  we  can  do  better — 
that  we  can  rationally  uncover  and  ex- 
amine our  problems,  fill  gaps  in  our 
knowledge,  devi.se  new  and  workable 
techniques  for  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment problems.  In  short,  it  has  shown 
that  with  a  real  commitment,  we  can 
make  our  streets  safe  and  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
-I'rved  us  well.  It  has  provided  a  fine 
roundation  for  expanding  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  a  partnership  with  State 
.uid  local  governments  to  prevent  and 
control  crime  and  improve  our  criminal 
justice  system. 

I  think  that  we  in  Congress  can  be 
moud  of  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance. 

TITLE   II 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  week,  I  have 
spoken  at  some  length  on  three  separate 
occasions  in  this  Chamber  regarding  the 
l)rovisions  of  title  II  of  the  crime  bill, 
S.  917,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
At  those  times — on  Friday,  May  3;  Mon- 
day, May  6:  and  yesterda.v — I  dealt  with 
the  provisions  of  title  II  which  are  in- 
ti'nded  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  in  the  Miranda  and  Mallory 
cases,  regarding  rights  of  individuals 
during  police  interrogation,  its  decision 
in  the  Wade  case,  regarding  rights  in 
police  lineup  procedures,  and  the  provi- 
.^ion  to  abolish  Supreme  Court  juri,<:dic- 
tion  to  review  any  State  criminal  case 
in  which  confession  or  eyewitness  identi- 
fications were  admitted  in  evidence.  In 
my  earlier  remarks,  I  indicated  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  these  provisions  are 
unwise  and  unconstitutional. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  final  provi- 
sion— and  in  some  ways,  the  most  dis- 
'urbing  and  far-reaching  provision — in 
title  II.  That  provision  would  abolish 
habeas  corpus  review  in  any  Federal 
court  of  a  State  criminal  conviction. 


This  aspect  of  title  II  is  an  affront  to 
both  our  Constitution  and  our  history. 
This  provision  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  blatant  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  against 
the  clear  command  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  I.  section  9.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  states  categorically: 

The  Privilege  of  tlie  Writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus shall  not  he  suspended,  unless  when  In 
Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public 
Safety  may  require  It. 

Words  cannot  be  more  clear.  There 
has  been  no  invasion  of  our  land.  There 
is  no  rebellion.  Where  then  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  that  Congress  now 
proposes? 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  such  justifi- 
cation, and  that  the  attempt  in  title  II 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional  as  soon  as 
it  is  tested  in  the  courts.  Title  II  is  a 
blatant  denial  of  an  effective  remedy  for 
State  prisoners  suffering  violations  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  Federal 
habeas  corpus  is  the  channel  of  ultimate 
resort  through  which  State  prisoners  can 
vindicate  their  constitutional  rignts  when 
all  other  recourse  has  failed  and  ah  State 
remedies  have  been  exhausted.  With  the 
abolition  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  for 
State  prisoners,  the  sole  Federal  review 
of  Federal  claims  by  State  prisoners  will 
be  appeal  or  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  inadequate  and  inappropriate 
remedy  at  best. 

The  highly  deleterious  impact  of  the 
habeas  corpus  provision  of  title  II  is  even 
further  compounded  when  it  is  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  title  abolishing  the  appellate  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  with  re- 
spect to  issues  involving  the  voluntari- 
ness of  confessions  or  the  conduct  of 
lineups.  Taken  together,  the  provisions 
of  title  II  mean  that  no  Federal  review 
whatsoever  will  be  available  to  State  de- 
fendants raising  stich  issues,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  their  Federal  constitu- 
tional claims  and  no  matter  how  out- 
rageous the  denial  of  their  basic  rights. 

HISTORY    OF    HABEAS    CORPUS — ENGLAND 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  both  in  English 
and  American  history. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus — the  Great 
Writ — is  one  of  the  ancient  pillars  of  our 
Anglo-American  civilization.  It  has 
played  a  central  role  in  the  development 
of  our  modern  system  of  jurisprudence. 
From  time  out  of  mind,  liabeas  corpus 
has  been  a  writ  of  extraordinary  prestige. 
Long  antedating  statute,  its  roots  run 
deep  in  the  genius  of  the  common  law, 
an  instance  of  its  use  having  been  re- 
corded as  early  as  the  33d  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  of  England.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  writ  known  to  Eng- 
lish constitutional  law,  it  has  always 
afforded  a  swift  and  imperative  remedy 
for  cases  of  illegal  restraint  or  confine- 
ment. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  the  growth  of 
fundamental  rights  and  personal  liberty 
in  the  United  States.  Throughout  its 
history,  it  has  proved  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tive remedy  for  restraints  that  .society 
deems  to  be  intolerable.  The  use  of  habeas 


corpus  is  based  on  the  precept  that  gov- 
ernment in  a  civilized  society  must  al- 
ways be  accountable  to  the  judiciary  for 
a  man's  imprisonment.  The  writ  requires 
the  body  of  a  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  to  be  brought  before  the  court, 
.so  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  restraint 
may  be  determined.  If  the  imprisonment 
cannot  be  shown  to  conform  with  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  law.  the 
individual  is  entitled  to  his  immediate 
release,  no  matter  what  the  charge 
against  him. 

Blackstone  called  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  the  most  celebrated  writ  in  Eng- 
lish law.  Blackstone  explained  the  func- 
tion of  the  writ  in  the  following  terms: 

Of  great  Import-ance  to  the  public  is  the 
preservation  of  this  personal  liberty:  for  11 
once  It  were  left  in  the  power  of  imy,  the 
highest.  ma(;^strate  to  imprison  arbitrarily 
whomever  he  or  his  officers  thouglit  proper, 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights 
and  immunities. 

Holdsworth  referred  to  habeas  corpus 
as  "the  mo.st  effective  weapon  yet  dcvl.sed 
for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject."  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  so  precious  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  they  incoriJoratcd 
in  the  Constitution  a  ^;uarantee  that  it 
could  be  suspended  only  in  times  of  the 
gravest  national  emergency — times  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  and  even  then  only 
as  the  public  safety  required. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  i.s  nearly  as 
old  as  the  Magna  Carta.  Tliroughout 
English  history  it  has  been  used  to  im- 
plement the  fundamental  guarantee  ol 
the  Magna  Carta  that  "no  free  man  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  exceiJt  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land."  and  that  "to  no  one  will 
we  sell,  to  no  one  will  we  refuse  or  delay, 
right  or  justice."  In  its  modern  operation, 
the  office  of  the  writ  is  clearly  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  these  fundamental 
guarantees. 

The  earliest  known  instance  of  the 
use  of  any  type  of  writ  of  h.abeas  corpus 
is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I — 1272-1307 
From  that  occasion  until  the  end  of  the 
Tudor  era,  the  writ  was  issued  by  a  com- 
mon law  court  to  bring  before  it  a  wit- 
ness or  party  in  order  to  assert  that 
court's  jurisdiction,  .some  limes  against 
the  pretensions  of  a  rival  court.  Con- 
sistent with  that  practice,  the  common 
law  courts  in  Elizabethan  days  u.sed  ha- 
beas corpus  as  a  method  of  resistance  to 
the  jurisdiction  exerci.sed  by  other  royal 
tribunals.  Thus,  the  common  law  courts 
issued  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  question 
imprisonments  ordered  by  the  Cliancery, 
the  Court  of  Requests,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  High  Commission.  But  at  that 
time  the  writ  was  not  available  to  test 
the  validity  of  commitments  by  the 
Crown's  special  command  or  by  the  whole 
Council. 

A  new  chapter  opened  in  the  Stuart 
period.  During  the  parliamentary  strug- 
gle to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  John 
Selden  and  other  counsel  sought  to  em- 
ploy the  writ  as  a  method  of  restoring  the 
liberty  of  a  man  imprisoned  by  the  exec- 
utive withotit  showing  the  cause  of  the 
commitment.  This  wider  use  of  the  writ, 
denied  at  first  by  the  judges  in  Darnel's 
case.  1627,  was  declared  valid  by  the 
Petition  of  Right. 

Shortly  thereafter  a  statute  of  Charles 
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I  provided  that  if  any  person  should  be 
imprisoned  by  any  court  exercising  a 
jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  the  star 
chamber,  or  by  the  command  of  the  King 
or  of  the  Council,  he  should,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas,  have  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  the  jailer,  under  risk  of  being 
punished  for  contempt  of  court,  was  re- 
quired to  bring  his  prisoner  before  the 
court  that  had  issued  the  writ  with  a 
certificate  stating  the  true  cause  of  his 
imprisonment.  The  court  was  authorized 
to  examine  the  return  within  3  days, 
"and  thereupon  do  what  to  justice  shall 
appertain  either  by  delivery,  bailing,  or 
remanding  the  prisoner." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  defects  were 
discovered  in  this  procedure,  including 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  courts  could  is- 
sue the  writ  during  periods  of  vacation, 
and  the  inability  of  the  courts  to  .send 
their  process  to  remote  places.  To  cure 
these  shortcomings.  Parliament  enacted 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679.  which  is 
regarded  as  the  basic  habeas  corpus  sta- 
tute in  the  English  history.  It  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of 
1816.  which  applies  to  persons  deprived 
of  their  liberty  otherwise  than  on  a  crim- 
inal accusation. 

HtSTORV    OF    HABEAS   CORPUS — AMERICA 

When  we  study  our  own  colonial  pe- 
riod, we  become  aware  of  the  heavy  debt 
our  own  constitutional  provision  on 
habeas  corpus  owes  to  English  history. 
Mo-t  of  the  colonial  charters  were 
granted  before  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
of  Charles  II  in  1679.  Although  the 
colonial  charters  were  therefore  silent 
with  respect  to  habeas  corpus,  it  is  clear 
that  the  settlers  carried  with  them  to 
America  the  right  to  the  common  law 
writ.  After  1679.  the  colonists  received 
the  benefit  of  the  improvements  made 
by  the  Ent'lish  statutes  in  the  common 
law  proceeding.  Some  of  the  Colonies — 
such  as  South  Carolina— actually  reen- 
acted  the  English  statute. 

The  American  colonists  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  great  struggles 
in  which  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had 
been  forged  and  used. 

On  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, habeas  corpus  was  used  to  biing 
about  the  release  of  a  Negro  slave  in 
Sommersett's  case,  in  which  Lord  Mans- 
field delivered  his  famous  decision  that  a 
slave  brought  into  England  could  not  be 
held  in  bondage. 

In  1763.  John  Wilkes  was  released  on 
habeas  corpus  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  ground  that,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  could  not  be  imprisoned 
for  writing  his  famous  North  Briton  No. 
45. 

In  Bushell's  case  in  1670.  an  entire  jury 
had  been  sent  to  jail  for  disregarding  the 
court's  orders  to  convict  William  Penn 
of  rioting— all  that  Penn  had  done  was 
to  hold  a  Quaker  meeting  in  a  London 
street.  The  jurymen  sought  habeas  cor- 
pus and  obtained  their  liberty.  The  court 
held  that  they  could  not  be  lawfully 
punished  for  reaching  their  own  deter- 
mination of  the  facts. 

As  these  cases  clearly  indicate,  the 
right  to  .>eek  habeas  corpus  had  been  a 
strong  defense  for  the  exercise  of  basic 
rights  in  our  society — the  right  of  the 
Negro  not  to  be  enslaved,  the  privilege  of 


a  legislator  not  to  be  arrested,  and  the 
right  to  trial  by  an  Impartial  and  un- 
coerced jury. 

Aside  from  English  law  and  practice, 
there  are  several  other  historical  sources 
that  illuminate  the  meaning  of  the 
habeas  corpus  provision  in  our  Consti- 
tution. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  the  address  to  the 
people  of  Quebec  in  October  1774.  the 
colonists  attempted  to  persuade  the 
French  Canadians  to  join  them,  in  op- 
position to  England.  One  of  the  great 
rights  declared  in  the  address  was  "lib- 
erty of  the  person."  As  the  address 
stated : 

If  a  subject  Is  seized  and  Imprisoned,  tho' 
by  order  of  Government,  he  may,  by  virtue 
of  this  right,  immediately  obtain  a  writ. 
termed  a  Habeas  Corpus,  from  a  Judge,  whose 
sworn  duty  It  Is  to  grant  It.  and  thereupon 
procure  any  Illegal  restraint  to  be  quickly 
enquired  into  and  redressed. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  them- 
selves were  silent  on  the  question.  How- 
ever, the  Ordinance  of  1787.  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
specifically  provided  in  an  article  de- 
scribed as  "forever  unalterable,  unless  by 
common  consent,"  that — 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  shall 
always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  %Tlt 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Most  of  the  early  State  constitutions 
adopted  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  silent  on  habeas  corpus. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  however,  contained  an  excel- 
lent provision,  phrased  as  follows; 

Every  freeman  restrained  of  his  liberty 
Is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  enquire  Into  the 
lawfulness  thereof,  and  to  remove  the  same. 
if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  not  to 
be  denied  or  delayed. 

Other  States  followed  the  lead  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1777.  Georgia  declared  that 
•The  principles  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act"  were  part  of  its  constitution:  and 
that  all  persons  were  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  writ.  The  constitutions  of 
Massachusetts.  1780.  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 1784,  contained  provisions  guar- 
anteeing the  right  to  habeas  corpus,  and 
also  draft  with  conditions  necessary  for 
its  suspension. 

Thus,  the  constitutions  of  five  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies  contained 
specific  provisions  on  habeas  corpus.  Al- 
though the  constitutions  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  Colonies  were  silent  on  the 
point,  their  failure  to  mention  habeas 
corpus  did  not  mean  that  the  writ  was 
thought  unimportant.  Habeas  corpus  had 
been  so  long  and  solidly  established  in 
every  Colony  that  its  written  assertion 
was  considered  unnecessary.  The  wide- 
spread support  for  the  availability  of  the 
writ  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
urgency  with  which  freedom  of  religion. 
speech,  and  other  liberties — often  im- 
paired in  colonial  history — were  promi- 
nently inserted  in  the  constitutions. 

In  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  sole  pro- 
vision on  habeas  corpus  is  contained  in 
article  II,  section  9.  clause  2,  which  pro- 
vides that,  and  I  repeat: 


The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  In  Cases 

ijf  Rebellion  or  Invixslon  the  public  Safety 
may  require  it. 


The  Constitution  assumes,  without 
stating,  that  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus 
will  ordinarily  be  available.  It  provides 
only  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  and 
then  only  in  the  narrow  range  of  circum- 
stances dealing  with  national  emer- 
gencies. 

Statutory  jirovisions  for  habeas  corpus 
have  been  continuously  on  the  national 
statute  books  since  the  first  Judiciary 
Act  of  September  24.  1789.  These  statutes 
find  their  prototypes  in  the  English 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  of  1679  and  1816 
Under  their  provisions,  every  U.S.  judge 
has  the  power,  and  in  appropriate  cases 
the  duty,  to  issue  the  writ. 

Although  the  constitutional  provision 
prohibiting   suspension   of   the   writ   of 
liabeas  coi-pus  docs  not  of  itself  confer 
jurisdiction  on   any  court  to  i.ssue  the 
writ,   decisions   of   the   Supreme   Court 
make    clear    that    once    Congress    ha.s 
granted     jurisdiction     to     the     Federal 
courts  to  issue  the  writ,  the  jurisdiction 
cannot   be   withdrawn   except   in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Thus,  in  Uyiitra 
States  v.  Hayman.  342  U.S.  205  (1952'. 
in  which  the  Court  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  alternative  method  of  collateral 
attack  required  under  title  28.  United 
States   Code,   section    2255   for   Federal 
prisoners,    the    Court   emphasized    that 
nothing  in  the  legislative  histoi-y  of  sec- 
tion 2255  disclosed  any  pui-pose  to  m- 
fringe  upon  a  prisoner's  right  of  col- 
lateral    attack     upon     his     conviction 
through  habeas  corpus.  The  Court  spe- 
cifically held  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  section  was  to  minimize  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  habeas  corpus  hear- 
ings    by     providing     the     same     rights 
through  an  alternative  and  more  con- 
venient procedure,  and  that  the  section 
was   not   intended    to   operate— and   in 
fact   did   not   operate — to   suspend   the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Congress  must,  of  course,  legislatively 
create  courts  before  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  can  be  employed.  But  having  es- 
tablished Federal  courts.  Congress  would 
be  powerless  to  deny  the  pri\^lcge  of  the 
writ.  Otherwise  article  I.  ,«ection  9  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  reduced  to  a  dead 
letter.  The  Constitution  does  not  merely 
prohibit    suspension    of    habeas   corpus 
statutes,  or  of  the  v^■rit.  but  of  "the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ,"  a  privilege  long  ante- 
dating the  ccxiification  and  reforms  em- 
bodied  in   the  English   statutes  of  the 
17th  century.  In  Encland,  all  the  higher 
courts  were  open  to  applicants  for  the 
writ,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that, 
under  the  new  government,  founded  on 
more  liberal  ideas  and  principles,  any 
court  would  be,  intentionally,  closed  to 
them. 

CELETBRATED    HABEAS    CORPUS    CASES 

The  significance  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  as  the  cornerstone  of  Anglo- 
American  law  is  best  revealed  by  analysis 
of  the  great  legal  cases  that  have  in- 
volved the  issuance  of  the  writ. 

In  the  case  of  James  Sommersett. 
1771,  Lord  Mansfield  issued  the  writ  to 
emancipate  a  Negro  who  had  been  a 
slave  in  Jamaica  and  who  at  the  time  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  was  in  England 
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in  the  custody  of  his  master  Lord  Mans- 
field held  that  no  law  sanctioned  slaverj' 
within  England,  and  that  therefore 
Sommersett  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

In  1798  the  Iiish  court  issued  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  before  the 
court  the  notorious  Irish  rebel,  Wolfe 
Tone,  who  had  been  captured  as  a  mili- 
tary prisoner  while  participating  as  a 
French  commissioned  officer  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Ireland.  Wolfe  Tone  claimed 
that  he  had  been  seized  witliout  author- 
ity of  law  and  had  been  condemned  to  be 
hanged  by  an  Irish  court  martial.  The 
I'ourt  allowed  Wolfe  Tone  to  test  the 
legality  of  his  military  detention,  but  his 
application  for  the  writ  was  denied. 

In  ex  parte  O'Brien.  1923.  the  British 
Court  of  Appeals,  upon  an  application 
tor  writ  of  liabeas  corpus,  entered  an 
cider  restoring  liberty  to  O'Brien,  a 
:epresentative  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Government,  who  had  been  arrested  in 
liigland  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary 
init  without  authority  of  law.  and  had 
been  transported  to  prison  in  Ireland. 
The  court  issued  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus in  the  following  words: 

It  Is  quite  possible,  even  probable,  that 
thp  subject  In  this  case  Is  guUty  of  high 
t;cason:  he  is  still  entitled  only  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  by  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  United  States  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  uses  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
(  oipus  was  in  ex  parte  Milligan.  1866. 
The  writ  in  that  case  was  issued  to  save 
ihe  life  of  a  civilian  supporter  of  the 
^ecessionists  who  had  been  condemned  to 
Lang  by  a  mihtary  commission  .shortly 
.ifter  the  Civil  War.  The  Supreme  Court 
..if  the  United  States  held  that  so  long 
.I.S  the  regular  civil  courts  were  open  in 
ihe  State  of  Indiana,  there  was  no  au- 
:hority  for  a  military  commission  to  try 
,1  civilian.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Milligan  was  entitled  to  have  the  sen- 
•ence  of  the  mihtary  commission  dis- 
charged, and  to  have  his  liberty  restored. 

It  has  not  always  been  easy  in  our 
history  to  enforce  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  United  States  in  time  of 
political  crisis.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
ludge  Hall  of  Louisiana  issued  a  writ  to 
bring  before  him  one  Louaillier.  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Louisiana  Courier,  who  had 
been  placed  under  military  arrest  for 
criticizing  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  On 
direction  of  the  general,  the  mihtary 
authorities  ignored  the  writ  and  escorted 
Judge  Hall  out  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. At  the  end  of  the  war.  however, 
the  judge  returned  to  his  court,  found 
Andrew  Jackson  in  contempt,  and  fined 
him  SI. 000, 

In  Com  Tassel's  case  in  1830,  when 
t.he  Supreme  Court  i,ssued  its  writ  of 
error  to  review  the  death  sentence  of  a 
State  defendant,  the  Georgia  authorities 
.-howed  their  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
Court's  authority  by  executing  the  de- 
fendant and  thereby  mooting  his  appeal. 

Another  famous  example  of  defiance 
by  military  and  political  authorities  of  a 
writ  of  liabeas  corpus  issued  by  a  Federal 
court  occurred  in  the  case  ex  parte  M, 
Merryman.  At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War. 
the  military  commander  at  P'ort  Mc- 
Henry  in  Baltimore  ignored  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  issued  bv  Chief  Justice 
Taney  himself,  to  bring  before  the  Court 
John  Merryman,  who  had  been  charged 


with  various  acts  of  treason  and  was  be- 
inc  held  in  military  custody.  The  military 
commander  refused  to  comply  with  the 
writ,  and  President  Lincoln  declined  to 
support  the  order  of  his  Chief  Justice. 

In  contrast  to  the  Civil  War  era.  com- 
plete respect  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
as  a  protector  of  civil  hberty  character- 
ized American  authority  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  The  most  famous 
case  is  ex  parte  Quirin.  1942.  In  that  case, 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  military  commission  after  be- 
ing captured  while  entering  the  United 
States  as  enemy  saboteurs.  On  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  held  that  the  mili- 
tary commission  had  lawful  jurisdiction 
over  the  saboteurs,  and  the  writ  was  de- 
nied. Nevertheless,  the  case  demonstrates 
how  far  habeas  corpus  procedure  may  be 
pursued  even  in  time  of  war  by  a  person 
who  is  a  citizen  of  an  enemy  power  and 
who  is  held  in  the  United  States  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

In  ex  parte  Endo.  1944.  an  American  of 
Japanese  descent  secured  her  release  on 
habeas  corpus  from  the  War  Relocation 
Center,  where  thousands  of  Japanese 
Americans  had  been  detained  during 
World  War  II  on  the  ground  of  their 
ancestry,  Tlie  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  habeas  corpus  case  was 
broad  enough  to  invalidate  the  entire  de- 
tention scheme  and  put  an  end  to  one  of 
the  darkest  chapters  in  recent  American 
history. 

CURRENT    PRACTICE    IN    HABEAS    CORPUS 

The  contemporary  practice  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially fi-om  that  in  the  past.  Appli- 
cation for  the  writ  must  be  made  tmder 
oath.  If  the  application  shows  that  the 
relator  is  unlawfully  confined  under  or 
by  color  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  then 
the  judge  is  required  to  act.  The  only  im- 
portant qualification  is  that  where  the 
confinement  is  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  one  of  the  50  States,  then,  unless  there 
are  exceptional  circumstances  of  peculiar 
urgency,  the  application  must  show  that 
he  has  exhausted  this  remedy  in  the 
State  courts  before  his  application  will  be 
heard  in  the  U.S.  court. 

When  the  judge  is  required  to  act,  he 
may  either  issue  the  writ  itself  or  issue 
what  is  called  "a  rule  to  show  cause"  why 
the  writ  should  not  issue.  If  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prisoner  and  the  return  of 
the  jailer  show  a  disputed  question  of 
fact,  that  question  must  be  resolved  by 
testimony  of  witnesses  examined  in  court 
or  by  deposition, 

A  prisoner  is  entitled,  no  matter  how 
often  his  claim  of  release  has  been  denied, 
to  make  as  many  fresh  applications  to  as 
many  new  judges  as  he  chooses.  If,  how- 
ever, a  judge  has  ordered  the  prisoner's 
release,  the  jailer  has  a  right  of  appeal, 
and  if  an  appropriate  judicial  order  is 
entered,  the  prisoner  can  be  kept  in  cus- 
tody until  the  court  of  last  resort  has 
made  a  final  determination. 

The  two  areas  in  which  the  writ  of 
liabeas  coipus  has  produced  the  most  liti- 
gation in  recent  years  are  the  areas  of 
deportation  proceedings  and  criminal 
convictions.  The  writ  is  available  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  detention  of  an  alien 
under  a  Government  order  directing  his 


deportation.  That  is.  the  writ  may  be 
used  to  secure  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  validity,  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
of  the  deportation  order.  In  the  case  of 
criminal  convictions,  the  writ  is  avail- 
able to  test  whether  a  prisoner  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  and  is  serving  a  term 
of  imprisonment  was  denied  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  right  at  the  time 
of  his  trial,  such  as  the  right  to  the  as- 
sistance of  coimsel,  or  the  admission  of 
a  coerced  confession. 

THE     1B67    STATtJTE 

In  1867.  Congress  made  the  Federal 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  available  to  all 
persons,  including  State  prisoners,  re- 
strained of  their  liberty  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  permitted  inquir>'  into  both 
the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  detention. 
The  1867  act  is  now  codified  in  section 
2241  and  the  following  sections  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Thus,  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  full  and  fair  disposi- 
tion of  a  Federal  claim  had  not  been 
reached  in  a  State  court,  the  Federal 
courts  were  made  available  on  a  general 
basis  as  an  alternative  forum  through 
their  habeas  corptis  jurisdiction  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  prisoner's  confinement. 

Much  has  been  made  in  these  debates 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  waited  until 
1867  before  granting  habeas  corpus  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Federal  courts  over  State 
criminal  convictions.  The  history  of 
habeas  corpus  reveals,  however,  that  long 
before  1867.  and  well  before  the  habeas 
coiTJUS  suspension  clause  was  written  into 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  authority 
existed  under  the  common  law  to  issue 
the  writ  to  lemedy  any  kind  of  govern- 
mental restraint  contrary  to  law. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  therefore,  habeas  corpus  was 
available  under  the  common  law  even  to 
State  prisoners.  The  act  of  1867  merely 
broadened  the  common  law  writ  by  ex- 
tending Federal  habeas  corpus  to  all 
State  prisoners  on  a  general  basis.  The 
reason  for  this  significant  statutory  ex- 
pansion of  the  writ  by  Congress  was  the 
grave  political  crisis  facing  the  Nation 
after  the  Civil  War.  Congress  passed  the 
1867  act  in  specific  anticipation  of  pos- 
sible Southern  hostility  to  Reconstruction 
legislation.  The  act  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  liberal  and  rapid  remedy  for  any 
Federal  officer  imprisoned  by  the  States. 

The  1867  statute  was  the  last  major 
statutory  change  in  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  statute.  For  more  than  100  years, 
therefore  the  writ  has  been  generally 
available  in  the  Federal  courts  to  all 
State  prisoners  subjected  to  arbitary  or 
illegal  detention. 

EXPANDING  SCOPE  OF  HABEAS  CORPVS 

Although  the  broad  statutory  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
over  State  criminal  convictions  is  now 
more  than  a  century  old.  it  is  only  rela- 
tively recently— within  the  past  four  dec- 
ades— that  the  complexities  of  the 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  have  become 
abrasive  in  our  federal  system.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Federal  habeas  corpus 
today  is  one  of  the  most  important  post- 
comiction  remedies  available  to  State 
prisoners  who  claim  that  their  trial  was 
marred  by  a  fatal  constitutional  defeat. 
Prof.    Paul    Freund    has   described    the 
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existing  Federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdic- 
tion as  dealing  with  "the  clashing  inter- 
ests ol  public  order  and  individual  rights, 
of  Stat«  authority  and  Federal  over- 
sight. '  . 

Why  were  the  problems  that  now  bris- 
tle in  almost  every  aspect  of  Federal 
habeas  corps  so  long  in  emerging  after 
the  1867  statute  was  enacted?  The  an- 
swer is  simple,  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of 
State  remedies.  In  the  first  case  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  1867 
statute,  the  Court  held  that  the  Federal 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  not  be  issued 
unle.ss  the  State  prisoner  had  presented 
his  Federal  claims  to  the  appropriate 
tribunal  of  his  own  State. 

The  effect  of  tbis  division  was  virtually 
to  eliminate  Federal  habeas  corpus  from 
State  criminal  convictions.  A  State  de- 
fendant was  required  to  pursue  his  State 
remedies  through  the  highest  State  court. 
From  that  decision,  he  was  required  to 
.seek  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  under 
what  was  known  at  that  time  as  a  writ 
of  error,  which  was  a  method  of  appeal 
as  of  right,  not  the  discretionary  review 
that  is  available  today.  Once  a  State  de- 
fendant had  started  up  the  ladder  of 
State  remedies,  he  would  inevitably  reach 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  And,  of  course, 
no  lower  Federal  court  was  likely  to 
disagree  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  a  consequence.  Federal 
habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners  was 
almost  unknown. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  20th  centur>'. 
however,  almost  half  a  century  after  the 
enactment  of  the  1867  statute.  Congress 
eliminated  the  requirement  of  manda- 
torv-  review  by  writ  of  error  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  substituted  the  discre- 
tionary remedy  of  review  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari. Tlereafter  began  a  series  of  the 
now  familiar  Supreme  Court  orders, 
•certiorari  denied."  State  prisoners  were 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  effective  Federal 
review  of  their  convictions. 

The  first  modern  case  establishing  the 
availability  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  for 
State  prisoners  came  shortly  thereafter 
m  Moore  asainst  Dempsey  1923.  in  which 
.Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  delivered 
his  classic  opinion  holding  that  mob  de- 
nomination of  a  criminal  trial  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  defendants  in  that  case  had  pre- 
sented their  Federal  claims  to  the  State 
courts  of  Arkansas.  The  State  courts  re- 
iected  the  claims,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari.  The  defendants 
then  filed  what  was  then  almost  unheard 
of.  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  District  Court  of  Arkansas.  The 
application  was  summarily  dism.issed  by 
the  district  court.  This  time,  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari. 
In  his  revolutionary  opinion.  Justice 
Holmes  established  the  modem  concep- 
tion of  3  fair  trial  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment,  and  ordered  the  district 
court  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  to 
grant  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  if  the  de- 
fendant's allegations  were  found  to  be 
true. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  cases  in- 
volving petitions  for  Federal  habeas 
corpus  filed  by  State  prisoners  has  al- 
ways been   the   adequacy   of   the   State 


court  record  of  the  conviction.  In  1944. 
in  ex  parte  Hawk  the  Supreme  Court  set 
out  the  following  general  rule  governing 
habeas  corpus  hearings  in  the  Federal 
district  courts: 

Where  the  state  courts  have  considered 
and  adjudicated  the  merits  of  .  .  .  |the  pe- 
titioner's |  contentions,  and  this  Court  has 
either  reviewed  or  declined  to  review  the 
state  court's  decision,  a  federal  court  will 
not  ordinarily  re-examine  upon  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  the  question  thus  adjudicated 
But  where  resort  to  state  court  remedies 
has  failed  to  afford  a  full  and  fair  adjudica- 
tion of  the  federal  contentions  raised,  either 
because  the  state  affords  no  remedy,  or 
because  In  the  particular  case  the  remedy 
afforded  by  state  law  proves  In  practice  un- 
available or  seriously  Inadequate,  a  federal 
court  should  entertain  his  petition  for  ha- 
beas corpus. 


In  1953,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  famous  decision  in  Brown 
against  Aiken,  in  which  the  Court  ex- 
plained in  greater  detail  the  narrow 
range  of  cases  in  which  hearings  could 
be  granted  in  Federal  habeas  corpus  with 
respect  to  State  criminal  convictions. 
The  case  involved  three  petitions  for 
habeas  corpus  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Two  of  the  appeals  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  jury  discrimination  against  Negro 
defendants.  Tlie  third  appeal  involved 
a  procedural  question  concerning  the 
failure  of  the  defendant  to  file  an  appeal 
within  the  required  time  limit,  the  ap- 
peal having  been  filed  1  day  late.  Even- 
tually, all  of  the. convictions  were  af- 
firmed. The  Supreme  Court  held  specif- 
ically, however,  that  a  Federal  district 
judge  sitting  in  habeas  corpus  was  au- 
thorized to  grant  a  new  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  a  State  prisoner's  claim,  even 
though  the  State  court  had  litigated  the 
issue  on  the  merits  adversely  to  the  peti- 
tioner, whenever  there  were  "unusual 
circumstances"  or  "a  vital  flaw  in  the 
process  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the 
State  court  "  So  long  as  the  defendant 
had  received  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on 
his  Federal  claim  in  the  State  court, 
however.  Federal  habeas  corpus  would 
not  be. 

TOWNSEND  AGAINST  SAIN  a5;D  FAY  AGAINST  NOIA 

This  then  is  how  the  law  .'-.tood  until 
1963.  when  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  two  decisions  that  are  so  seri- 
ously criticized  by  the  proponents  of 
title  II — Townsend  against  Sain  and 
Fay  against  Noia.  I  would  like  to  exam- 
ine these  cases  briefly  and  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the  decisions  them- 
selves represent  a  fair  and  reasonable 
accommodation  between  respect  for 
State  legal  processes,  and  the  right  of 
an  accused  defendant  to  at  least  one  full 
and  fair  hearing  on  his  constitutional 
claims. 

In  Townsend  against  Sain,  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery in  the  courts  of  Illinois.  He  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  alleging  that  he 
had  been  convicted  by  the  use  of  a  co- 
erced confession,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari.  The  defendant's  appli- 
cation for  habeas  corpus  relief  in  the 
State  courts  was  denied,  on  the  ground 
that  his  original  conviction  was  res  judi 
cata  on  the  issue  of  coercion.  Petitioner 
then  sought  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
from  the  Federal  district  court,  which 


refused  to  grant  a  hearing,  holding  that 
the  State  court  records  were  adequate  to 
demonstrate  that  the  defendant's  con- 
fes.sion  had  been  voluntary. 

Tiie  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  dis- 
trict court  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  issue. 
The  Court  laid  down  the  following  ie.?t 
to  determine  whether  a  State  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  habeas  corpus 
in  a  Federal  court: 

Where  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  llie  feder.U 
court  In  habeas  corpus  must  hold  an  t'l- 
dentlary  hearing  If  the  habeas  applicant  cuii 
not  receive  a  full  and  fair  evidentiary  he.ir- 
ing  in  the  st;\te  court,  either  at  the  time  c: 
the  trial  or  In  a  collateral  proceedlne  lu 
other  words  a  federal  evidentiary  heanns  ; 
required  unless  the  state-court  trier  of  1..ct 
has  after  a  full  hearing  reliably  found  U>e 
relevant  facts. 

What  were  the  facts  of  the  Sain  chm 
that  have  caused  so  much  furor  and  nn.v- 
imderstanding?  In  spite  of  the  compli- 
cated procedural  history  of  the  case,  tlit 
facts  are   quite  simple.  The  defendaiii 
was  a   19-year-old   dope  addict  with  a 
mentality  barely  above  that  of  a  moron 
To     relieve    his    narcotics    withdrawal 
symptoms,   the  police,  after  his  arre.st 
allowed  a  doctor  to  administer  a  shot  c: 
hyoscine   and   phenobarbital.   Hyoscinc 
also  called  scoix)lamine.  is  known  to  nio-i 
of  us  as  "truth  serum."  The  defendaii: 
contended  that  the  State  court,  in  deter- 
mining   the    voluntariness    of    his   co;i- 
fession.  was  not  informed  that  hyo.scinc 
was  a  truth  serum,  and  that  it  was  noi- 
ther  common  nor  proper  to  adminisier 
this  drug   to  an   addict  suffering  f:om 
withdrawal  symptoms.  The  prosecution 
conceded  there  was  no  direct  mention 
made  of   the  identity  of  Iryoscine  and 
truth  serum.  Does  anv  of  us  honestly  be- 
lieve in  these  circumstances  that  the  dr- 
fendant  received  a  full  and  fair  hearins 
on  his  confession,  or  that  a  hearing  in 
Federal    habeas    corpus    was    not    fully 
justified? 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  briefly  on  a 
second  and  related  aspect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  in  Townsend 
against  Sain.  It  is  not  enough,  of  course. 
that  a  defendant  has  received  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  on  the  facts  of  his  clam. 
The  State  trial  court  must  also  have  ap- 
plied the  correct  rule  of  law  to  govern 
the  facts.  As  the  Court  stated: 

Reconstruction  j  of  the  state  court's  find- 
ings] Is  not  possible  if  it  is  unclear  whether 
the  state  finder  applied  correct  constitutional 
standards  In  disposing  of  the  ciaim.  Uncier 
such  circumstances  the  Federal  District  Court 
cannot  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  sii  "e 
court  found  the  law  or  the  facts  adversely  t  i 
the  petitioner's  contentions.  Since  the  deci- 
sion may  rest  upon  an  error  of  law  rather 
than  an  adverse  determination  of  the  f.icf. 
a  hearing  is  compelled  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

In  Pay  against  Noia,  the  other  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  heavily 
castigated  by  the  proponents  of  title  II. 
the  problem  before  the  Court  was.  what 
is  to  be  done  if  a  valid  State  procedural 
lav  prevents  a  defendant's  constitutional 
claim  from  being  litigated.  Noia  was  con- 
victed of  murder  with  two  accomplice^ 
The  accomplices  appealed  their  convic- 
tions, but  Noia  did  not.  Years  later  tlie 
accomplices  were  successful  in  reversing 
their  convictions  on  the  ground  that  then- 
confessions  had  been  coerced.  The  State 
conceded  that  Noia's  confession,  too.  had 
been  coerced.  The  State  argued,  however. 


that  Noia  had  lost  his  chance  for  freedom 
because  he  had  failed  to  take  a  timely 
appeal  from  his  conviction. 

Thus,  a  man  languished  in  jail  for 
years,  convicted  on  a  coerced  confession 
"but  barred  from  freedom  by  the  State's 
harsh  procedural  rules.  Habeas  corpus 
came  to  the  rescae.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  writ  was  adequate  to  meet 
the  urgent  demand  for  liberty  presented. 

itONIFlCANT    CASES    OF    FEDERAL    HABEAS    CORPUS 
FROM    STATE    CONVICTIONS 

The  true  function  of  the  habeas  corpus 
in.-sdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  is  re- 
pealed most  clearly  by  analysis  of  Su- 
preme Court  cases  in  which  the  writ  has 
oeen  issued  for  State  defendants. 

Take  a  case  like  Leyra  against  Denno. 
1954. 

In  1950.  Camilo  Leyra.  a  middle-aged 
jartender.  was  indicted  and  tried  for 
:irst  degree  murder  of  his  aged  parents, 
.admitted  in  evidence  against  him  were 
L  onfessions  made  to  a  police  psychiatrist 
.iiid.  soon  thereafter,  to  others.  On  appeal 
:i-om  the  death  sentence,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  rever.sed.  holding  that 
he  confession  to  the  psychiatrist  had 
aeen  elicited  by  "torture  of  the  mind." 
On  the  second  trial,  the  other  confessions 
were  again  admitted,  and  the  death  sen- 
tence was  affirmed  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  over  the  objection  that 
the  subsequent  confessions  flowed  from 
and  were  infected  by  the  first  one. 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  ceniorari. 
Leyra  sought  habeas  corpus  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  court.  Denial  of  the  writ  was 
affirmed  by  a  divided  second  circuit.  The 
Supreme  Court  sranted  certiorari,  con- 
cluded that  the  sub.sequent  confessions 
were  likewise  invalid,  and  reversed.  New 
York  then  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
Leyra  to  death  for  a  third  time.  But  this 
time  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed the  conviction  and  ordered  the 
indictment  dismissed,  concluding  that 
'the  prosecution  has  produced  not  a  sin- 
gle trustworthy  bit  of  affirmative,  inde- 
pendent evidence  connecting  the  defend- 
ant with  the  crime." 

On  April  27.  1956.  after  4  years,  8 
months,  and  30  days  in  the  death  house. 
Camilo  Leyra  was  freed.  Under  title  II, 
Ire  would  have  been  dead  long  since. 

In  discussing  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  confession  made  by  Leyra 
to  the  psychiatrist.  Justice  Black  stated 
for  the  Supreme  Court: 

First,  an  already  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausted  suspect's  ability  to  resist  inter- 
rogation was  broken  to  almost  trance-like 
submission  by  use  of  the  arts  of  a  highly 
skilled  psychiatrist.  Then  the  confession  pe- 
titioner began  making  to  the  psychiatrist 
was  filled  in  and  perfected  by  additional 
statements  given  in  rapid  succession  to  a  po- 
lice officer,  a  trusted  friend,  and  two  state 
prosecutors.  We  hold  that  use  of  confessions 
extracted  In  such  a  manner  from  a  lone  de- 
fendant unprotected  by  counsel  is  not  con- 
sistent with  due  process  of  law  as  required 
by  our  Constitution. 

Would  the  proponents  of  title  n  really 
have  us  deny  the  privilege  of  habeas  cor- 
pus to  defendants  like  Leyra? 

Take  a  case  like  Mooney  against  Holo- 
han,  1935.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  for  the  first  time  that  the 
guarantees  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  prohibited  the  con- 
viction af  a  defendant  on  the  basis  of 
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perjured  testimony  knowingly  used  by  the 
prosecution.  Mooney  had  been  convicted 
in  California  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree, on  charges  growing  out  of  a  bomb- 
ing that  killed  nine  people  during  a  pa- 
rade in  San  Francisco  in  1916.  He  was 
originally  sentenced  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment,  Mooney's  conviction 
was  affirmed  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  certiorari  was 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  was  considerable  feeling  that, 
because  Mooney  was  a  niilitant  Califor- 
nia labor  leader,  powerful  antilabor  forces 
took  charge  of  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
find,  and  if  nece.ssary,  fabricate  evidence 
connecting  Mooney  with  the  crime. 

Subsequently.  Mooney  discovered  evi- 
dence of  blatant  perjui-y  by  the  State 
witnesses  on  whose  testimony  he  had 
been  convicted,  and  he  filed  a  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
State  of  California  did  not  dispute  any 
of  the  facts  alleged  in  Mooneys  petition. 
The  State  simply  filed  a  demurrer,  alleg- 
ing that  the  acts  or  omissions  of  a  prose- 
cutor at  a  trial  could  never,  in  and  of 
themselves,  amount  to  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law.  The  Supreme  Court,  sum- 
marily rejected  this  astounding  assertion 
by  the  State.  In  one  of  the  great  civil 
liberties  opinions  in  the  liistoi-y  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Court  held  in  unequiv- 
ocal terms  that — 

The  requirement  of  Due  Process,  in  safe- 
guarding the  liberty  of  the  citizen  against 
deprivation  through  the  action  of  tlie  State, 
embodies  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
Justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of  our  civil  and 
political  institutions.  It  it  a  requirement  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  if  a  State  has  contrived 
a  conviction  through  the  pretense  of  a  trial 
which  In  truth  is  but  used  as  a  means  of 
depriving  a  defendant  of  liberty  through 
deliberate  deception  of.  court  and  Jury  by  the 
presentation  of  testimony  known  to  be  per- 
jured. Such  a  contrivance  by  a  State  to  pro- 
cure the  conviction  and  Imprisonment  of  a 
defendant  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  rudi- 
mentary demands  of  Justice  as  Is  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  like  result  by  physical  Intimidation. 

Do  you  believe  that  Mooney  against 
Holohan  is  ancient  history,  and  that  to- 
day's prosecutors  no  longer  knowingly 
and  willfully  use  false  or  perjured  testi- 
mony to  obtain  convictions?  Take  a  case 
like  Miller  against  Pate,  decided  only  last 
vear  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  defend- 
ant Miller  had  been  convicted  of  rape  and 
murder.  An  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  was  a  pair  of 
stained  underwear  shorts.  At  the  trial, 
the  shorts  were  characterized  as  "blood- 
stained." In  the  context  of  the  vicious 
and  revolting  crime  with  which  Miller 
had  been  charged,  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  the  emotional  impact  of  the 
shorts  on  the  jury  was  "incalculable." 
The  prosecutor  not  only  argued  at  length 
that  the  shorts  were  bloodstained  but 
that  the  blood  was  of  type  "A."  the  same 
blood  type  as  that  of  the  murder  victim. 
It  was  not  until  the  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  district  court 
that  it  was  established  that  the  so-called 
bloodstains  on  the  shorts  were  nothing 
more  than  paint,  and  that  the  prosecutor 
had  known  all  along  during  the  original 
trial  that  the  stains  were  paint,  not  blood. 

Again,  I  ask,  would  the  proponents  of 


title  II  really  have  us  deny  the  privilege 
of  habeas  corpus  to  defendants  like  Mil- 
ler? 

Take  an  older  case,  like  Moore  against 
Dempsey.    1923,   which   I   have   already 
mentioned   briefly.   The   defendants   in 
that  case  were  five  Negroes  who  were 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  In  their  petition 
lor  habeas  corpus,  the  defendants  alleged 
tliat  they  had  been  hurried  to  conviction 
under  the  pressure  of  mob  domination. 
The  facts  of  the  case  showed  that  on  a 
September  evening  in  1919.  a  number  of 
Negroes  had  assembled  in  their  church 
to  consider  the  need  to  employ  counsel 
to  protect  them  against  their  landowners 
in  the  area.  The  Negroes  were  attacked 
and  fired  upon  by  a  group  of  white  men. 
and  in  the  disturbance  that  followed,  a 
while  man  was  killed.  The  press  report 
of  the  killing  caused  great  excitement 
and  agitation  in  the  area.  Bands  of  white 
men  began  to  hunt  and  shoot  down  many 
Negroes.  In  the  course  of  the  violence, 
another  white  man  was  killed.  The  five 
defendants  were  arrested  on  the  same 
day  and  were  indicted  for  his  murder. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  appointed  a 
committee  of  .seven  to  inquire  into  the 
so-called   insurrection,    and    the    news- 
papers published  daily  inflammatory  ar- 
ticles,   alleging    that    the   Negroes    had 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing whites. 

Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  the  defend- 
ants, a  mob  marched  to  the  jail  for  the 
purpo.se  of  lynching  them.  The  lynching 
was  prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain 
members  of  the  committee  of  seven  and 
other  leading  officials,  who  promised  the 
mob  that,  if  it  would  refrain  from  the 
lynching,  the  defendants  would  be  found 
guilty  and  executed  according  to  law. 

The  committee  made  good  its  promise 
by  calling  Negro  witnesses  and  having 
them  whipped  and  tortured  imtil  they 
would  testify  as  desired.  Two  of  these 
witnesses  were  relied  upon  by  the  State 
to   i^rove   the   defendants'   guilt   at   the 
trial.   During   the   trial,   the  court  and 
the  neighborhood  were  thronged  with  a 
hostile  crowd  that  threatened  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  anyone  who 
interfered  with  the  desired  result.  The 
trial  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  in  less  than  5  minutes  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  first-degree  murder 
No  juryman  could  have  voted  for  an  ac- 
quittal and  continued  to  hve  in  the  coun- 
ty. No  defendant,  even  if  acquitted,  could 
have  escaped  the  mob  outside  the  court 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Supreme 
Court    held    that    the    Federal    district 
courts   were   open   in  habeas  corpus  to 
the  State  defendants,   and  the  district 
court  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
trial  of  the  defendants.  As  the  Court 
stated: 

If  the  case  is  that  the  whole  proceeding 
Is  a  mask— and  that  counsel.  Jury  and  Judge 
were  swept  to  the  fatal  end  by  an  irresistible 
wave  of  pubUc  passion,  and  that  the  State 
courts  failed  to  correct  the  WTong— then 
neither  perfection  of  the  State's  legal  ma- 
chinery nor  the  possibility  that  the  trial 
court  and  counsel  saw  no  other  way  of 
avoiding  an  immediate  outbreak  of  the  mob 
can  prevent  this  Court  from  securing  to 
the  defendants   their   constitutional    rights. 
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This  parade  of  cases — all  arising  out 
vf  habeas  corpus  proceedings  brought  in 
the  Federal  courts  by  State  prisoners — 
demonstrates  beyond  doubt  the  need  to 
maintain  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
as  a  forum  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
a  prisoner's  conflnement  in  all  cases 
■rhere  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  hjs  Fed- 
eral claim  has  not  been  reached  in  a  State 
court.  For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  vindicated  the  basic 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens 
through  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  fre- 
quently after  blatant  denials  of  such 
rights  have  t;one  uncorrected  in  the  State 
courts.  Many  of  the  great  principles  of 
American  constitutional  law  have  been 
established  in  such  proceedings.  To 
abolish  this  jurisdiction  would  destroy  a 
century  of  progress  in  our  legal  system, 
and  restore  American  criminal  procedure 
to  the  "dark  ages  '  of  the  early  1800s. 

REMEDY    BT    APPEAL    AND    CERTIORARI 

The  proponents  of  title  n  are  quick  to 
argue  that  such  blatant  denials  of  funda- 
mental rights  as  I  have  described  are 
easily  corrected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
through  direct  review  by  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari. These  procedures,  however,  are 
grossly  inadequate  as  a  method  of  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  correcting  con- 
stitutional errors.  As  methods  of  review 
in  such  cases,  appeal  and  certiorari  are 
subject  to  four  serious  infirmities, 
.  In  the  first  place,  the  procedures  of  ap- 
peal and  certiorari  at  the  present  time 
are  ineffective  methods  of  Federal  review 
of  State  decisions.  As  is  well  known,  the 
appeal  and  certiorari  procedures  are 
largely  and  neces.sarily  discretionai-y  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
simply  does  not  have  the  time  nor  the  re- 
sources to  consider  thoroughly  all  of  the 
appe?il.>  and  petitions  for  certiorari  that 
are  filed  ivith  it.  For  example,  in  the  1956 
term  of  the  Suureme  Court,  the  most  re- 
cent year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
a  total  of  3,556  cases  was  filed  f.-)r  con- 
-sideration  by  the  Court.  Of  this  number, 
the  Court  accepted  for  review  only  150 
cases,  or  less  than  5  percent  of  number 
of  cases  filed. 

The  second  serious  deficiency  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  is 
simply  not  in  a  position  to  serve  as  a 
court  of  errors  and  appeals  for  all  cases 
arising  in  the  State  courts.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  is  primaiily  a  court  acting  in  the 
interest  of  the  law  at  brse — that  is,  in 
the  interest  of  the  exnosition  of  the  law. 
the  clarification  of  the  law,  and  the 
movement  of  the  '.aw.  It  cannot  concern 
it3clf  with  the  correction  ^f  c'-ror  in  par- 
ticular cases,  even  thou'^h  the  err^r  is 
deep-seated.  The  rules  of  the  Court  gov- 
erriing  issuance  of  the  writ  of  certio'ari 
speak  of  such  matters  as  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  case,  a  conflict  of  deci- 
sions by  the  lower  Federal  courts,  or  the 
failure  to  follow  applicable  Supreme 
Court  precedents.  The  Justices  of  the 
Court  have  repeatedly  emphasized  in 
their  public  statements  that  the  denial 
of  certiorari  is  not  an  adjudication  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  petitions 
for  certiorari  are  denied  time  and  again, 
even  though  the  Justices  have  reason  to 
feel  that  error  has  been  committed. 

The  third  serious  deficiency  is  that  the 
issue  involved  in  the  case  is  often  not  ex- 
posed on  the  record  as  the  criminal  case 


comes  from  the  State  courts.  This  is  ob- 
viously the  case,  for  example,  when  the 
defendant  discovers  subsequent  to  trial 
that  the  prosecutor  knowingly  used  per- 
jured evidence.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
these  and  other  similar  con.stitutional 
defects  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  direct  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari from  the  criminal  conviction.  The 
virtue  of  the  present  procedure  is  that 
the  Federal  district  court  and  the  court 
of  appeals  have  thoroughly  canvassed 
the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  is 
asked  to  pass  on  it.  The  opinions  of  these 
lower  courts  greatly  aid  the  Supreme 
Court  in  determining  whether  to  grant 
review. 

The  fourth  serious  deficiency  is  that 
post-conviction  remedies  in  the  State 
courts  may  not  be  available  at  all.  Or, 
if  they  are  all  available,  they  may  be 
too  narrow  to  fully  protect  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  defendant.  Fre- 
quently, the  record  in  such  State  pro- 
ceedings is  unclear.  The  defendants  are 
indigent,  and  they  frequently  do  not  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  are  often  disjointed,  and 
the  transcripts  are  incomplete  or  am- 
biguous. Appellate  review  is  unable  to 
function  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties. 
What  is  needed-  is  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  fresrt  factfinding  tribunal,  a 
tribunal  closer  to  the  level  of  the  trial 
itself  than  an  appellate  court. 

Even  at  best,  therefore,  by  making  the 
procedures  of  appeal  and  certiorari  the 
sole  avenue  for  Federal  review  of  State 
criminal  convictions,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  encouraged  to  accept  for  review 
many  questionable  cases  on  poor  factual 
records,  since  this  would  be  the  Court's 
sole  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  Federal 
questions  in  the  case.  At  worst,  title  II 
will  deny  to  many  State  prisoners  even 
one  full  and  fair  hearing  on  their  consti- 
tutional claims. 

By  accepting  title  II.  therefore,  the 
Senate  v.ould  be  turning  back  the  clock 
and  taking  away  a  basic  safeguard  of 
liberty  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
for  more  than  a  century.  Repeal  of  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  would  ef- 
fectively destroy  a  fundamental  compo- 
nent of  our  constitutional  system,  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  courts  to  review 
the  actions  of  State  courts.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Oliver  Wendell  Holm.es  stated  more 
than  50  years  ago: 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  would 
come  to  an  end  if  we  lost  our  power  to  de- 
clare an  Act  of  Congress  void.  I  do  think 
the  Union  would  be  imperiled  if  we  could 
not  make  that  declaration  as  to  the  laws 
of  the  several  States. 

ROLE    OF    THE    DISTRICT    COURT 

Because  of  their  number  and  their  abil- 
ity as  trial  courts  to  hold  hearings  and 
make  findings,  the  Federal  district  courts 
are  uniquely  suited  to  review  the  disposi- 
tion of  Federal  claims  in  State  courts. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Federal  district 
cotirts  can  or  should  re-try  the  facts  in 
every  serious  State  case.  As  I  have  shown, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  unequivo- 
cally under  present  law  that  State  coui't 
findings  of  fact,  arrived  at  after  full  and 
fair  hearings,  must  be  accepted  by  the 
Federal  coiu-ts.  A  Federal  habeas  corpus 
hearing  is  not  available  merely  to  re- 
evaluate the  evidence  obtained  at  a  full 
and  fair  State  proceeding,  or  because  a 


Federal  district  judge  may  disagree  with 
the  State  court's  evaluation  of  such  evi- 
dence. Federal  habeas  census  is  avail- 
able only  when  the  State  trier  of  fact 
has  not  afforded  the  habeas  applicant  a 
full  and  fair  hearing.  The  law  recognizes 
the  basic  importance  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  allocating  the  primary  factfinding 
responsibility  to  the  State  courts  m 
cases  involving  State  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  im- 
iwrtant  role  of  the  Federal  courts  in  pro- 
viding a  meaningful  Federal  review  of 
Federal  claims  raised  in  State  courts. 

Although  the  habeas  corpus  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  district  courts  is  fre- 
quently cited  as  a  .'=ource  of  potential 
friction  and  abrasion  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  reason  for  Stat«  judge.s 
to  be  offended  at  review  of  State  deci- 
sions by  a  Federal  district  judge,  rather 
than  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  any 
event,  the  Federal  habeas  corpus  jun.<;- 
diction  is  hardly  analogous  to  appellate 
review.  As  Justice  Frankfuiter  stated  i:i 
1953: 

Insofar  as  this  jurisdiction  enables  fedeml 
districts  courts  to  entertain  claims  that 
State  Supreme  Courts  have  denied  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, it  Is  not  a  case  of  a  lower  court  slttm.: 
m  judgment  on  a  higher  court.  It  Is  mereiv 
one  aspect  of  respecting  the  Supremacv 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  whereby  federal 
law  is  higher  than  State  law. 

Moreover,  whenever  a  Federal  district 
judge  sets  aside  a  judgment  of  conviction 
entered  by  a  State  court,  the  State  ;.~ 
entitled  to  .seek  certiorari  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  such  circumstances,  certiorari 
is  usually  granted.  In  fact.  Federal 
district  judges  sitting  in  their  habea.s 
corpus  jurisdiction  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  sitting  as  delegates  or  master.^ 
for  the  Supreme  Court. 

INCREASE    IN     NUMBER     OF    HABEAS    CORPUS 
PETmONS 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  debate 
on  the  floor  with  respect  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  habeas  corpus  petition.- 
that  are  being  filed  in  Federal  distinct 
courts  by  State  prisoners.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures  quoted  in  the  com- 
mittee report  can  only  be  assessed  m 
their  proper  perspective  when  it  is  re«l- 
iz--d  that  the  num'-^r  r,f  FcderLi!  habe..- 
corpus  petitions  occupies  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  overall  business  ff 
the  Federal  district  courts.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  number  of  habeas  corpus  i^  - 
titions  that  eventually  are  successful  for 
the  prisoners  is  extremely  small — of  t!ie 
order  of  1  percent.  Almost  97  percent  oi 
the  habeas  corpus  petitions  are  dispo.'-ed 
of  without  a  hearing  and  without  any 
contest  in  the  Federal  district  courts.  In 
effect,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
petitions  are  disposed  of  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  court  proceedings.  It  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  district 
judges  spend  even  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  time  reviewing  the  merits  of 
State  criminal  convictions. 

EXPANDING  SCOPE  OF  DUE  PROCESS 

Even  on  the  merits,  however,  the  in- 
creasing   number     of    Federal    habeas 
corpus  petitions  filed  by  State  prisoners 
does  not  reflect  an  abuse  by  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  writ.  Rather,  the  increase 


reflects  the  rapidly  evolving  concepts  of 
famiess  and  due  process  of  law  in  crimi- 
nal cases. 

It  was  not  until  the  present  century 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  held  even 
to  apply  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States.  More 
recently,  further  applications  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  State  criminal  proceed- 
ings have  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  find 
correspondincly  more  numerous  occa- 
sions upon  whicii  Federal  habeas  coi-pus 
would  lie  for  State  prisonen?.  The  fault, 
if  any,  does  not  lie  in  misu.se  of  habeas 
corpus.  Rather,  it  lies  in  the  substantive 
pi-inciples  of  the  criminal  law.  At  bottom, 
therefore,  it  is  the  basic  constitutional 
principles  of  fairness  and  due  process 
that  the  proponents  of  title  II  now 
challenge. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ijropopents  of  title 
II  have  deep  misgivings  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  criminal  law.  At  bottom,  the 
issue  surrounding  title  II  is  whether  we 
approve  of  the  evolving  and  expanding 
standards  of  due  process  of  law  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  It  is  no  secret  that  these  stand- 
ards have  been  expanding.  The  expan- 
sion did  not  begin  with  Miranda,  or 
Wade,  or  Mallory,  or  Townsend  against 
Sain,  or  any  of  the  other  recent  Su- 
ijremc  Court  decisions  that  title  II  seeks 
explicitly  to  overrule.  Nor  did  the  expan- 
sion begin  with  the  Warren  cotu-t.  or 
even  the  "Vinson  court,  or  the  Stone 
cotirt.  It  dates  in  fact  from  the  court  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  right  to  counsel,  the  exclusion  of 
confessions  which  are  not  voluntary  by 
increasingly  ."^-trict  standards,  the  refusal 
to  permit  the  knowing  use  by  a  prosecu- 
tor of  perjured  testimony,  the  strict  re- 
view  of  cases   involving   discriminatory 
uiry  selection,  and  the  cxclu.sion  of  il- 
;.  ually  seized  evidence — these  have  been 
'he  major  developments  of  a  generation 
I   attention  by   the  Supreme  Court  to 
lie  fairness  of  criminal  trials.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  of  the  other  provisions 
f  title  II,  the  habeas  corpus  provision 
:eflects  the  distrust  and  dissatisfaction 
f  its  proponents  with  these  expanding 
•andards  of  fairness. 
I  submit,  however,  that  it  is  by  these 
•andards   that   our   democratic   system 
f  government  must  be  judged.  As  Jus- 
:ice   Walter   Schaefer   of   the   Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  eloquently  stated  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  the  quality  of  our 
Nation's    civilization    can    be    measured 
largely  by  the  methods  it  uses  in  the 
enforcement  of  its  criminal  law. 

In  these  difficult  times  of  massive  vio- 
lence and  civil  Disorder,  we  must  be  espe- 
cially vigilant  that  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement are  not  exalted  above  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Forty  years  ago, 
m  his  famous  dissent  in  the  Olmstead 
case.  Justice  Brandeis  eloquently  de- 
nounced the  argument  that  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement  outweigh  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  He  said: 

In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
government  will  be  Imperiled  If  it  fails  to 
observe  the  law  Ecrupulously.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teacher. 
For  good  or  for  111,  It  teaches  the  whole  peo- 
ple by  Its  example.  Crime  Is  contagious.  If 
the  Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker.  It 
breeds  contempt  for  law,  it  Invites  every  man 
to  become  a  law  unto  himself;  it  invites 
anarchy  To  declare  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  the  end  Justifies  the 


means  would  bring  terrible  retribution. 
Against  that  perniciotis  doctrine,  we  must 
resolutely  set  our  face. 

NEED    FOR    FINALITY 

The  proponents  of  title  II  lay  special 
emphasis  on  t'ne  asserted  need  for  final- 
ity, for  an  end  to  litigation.  That  con- 
cept, like  the  function  of  precedent  in 
our  law.  stems  from  the  principle  that 
in  most  matters  it  is  more  important  that 
the  applicable  rule  be  settled  than  that 
it  be  settled  right.  But  where  personal 
liberty  is  involved,  a  democratic  society 
employs  a  dilTerent  arithmetic  and  in- 
sists that  it  is  less  important  to  reach  an 
unshakable  decision  than  to  do  justice. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  Justice 
Frankfurter  has  put  it: 

The  uniqueness  of  habeas  corpus  In  the 
procedural  armory  of  our  law  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be 
available  whenever  there  clearly  has 
been  a  fundamental  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice for  which  no  other  adequate  remedy 
is  presently  available.  Beside  executing 
its  great  object,  which  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  personal  liberty  and  assurance 
against  its  v.rongful  deprivation,  consid- 
erations of  economy  of  judicial  time  and 
procedures,  important  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are.  become  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. 

THE     I'JOe    AMENDMENT 

Title  II  is  not  the  first  occasion  in  the 
recent  past  in  which  the  Senate  has 
examined  the  desirability  of  amending 
the  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  On  November  2.  1966. 
Congress  enacted  H.R.  5958,  a  bill 
amending  the  Federal  habeas  corpus  ju- 
risdiction and  now  codified  in  section 
2254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Passage  of  this  bill  was  preceded  by  care- 
fully and  lengthy  consideration  in  the 
84th.  85th.  86th.  88th.  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, but  there  has  been  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  this  bill  by  the  proponents 
of  title  II.  cither  in  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  in  the  floor 
debate. 

H.R.  5958  had  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  prestigious  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  As  stated  in  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, the  pun:>ose  of  the  legislation 
was  "to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  custody  un- 
der judgments  of  State  courts  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  in  Federal  courts, 
and  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  non- 
meritorious  and  repetitious  applications 
for  the  writ  in  Federal  courts  by  State 
court  prisoners." 

The  purpo.ses  of  the  1966  legislation 
are  .set  out  in  detail  in  Senate  Report 
1797  of  the  89th  Congress.  Even  the  most 
curson'  readini.'  of  that  report  makes 
clear  that  the  1966  act  v%as  a  reasonable 
and  constitutioi\al  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  dansionsjjt  Fay  against 
Noia  and  TownseiKJ-irT*ainst  Sain. 

The  most  st'-iki:i'.;  aspect  of  the  report 
is  that  the  purposes  set  forth  are  almost 
precisely  identical  to  the  puiTJOses  now 
offered  by  the  proponents  of  title  II. 
Indeed,  it  seems  clear  that  the  proponents 
of  title  II  are  simply  replaying  the  same 
arguments.  But  the  Senate  should  not 
be  misled.  The  arguments  which  sup- 
ported   the    1966    amendments    cannot 


justify  the  passage  of  title  II.  What  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  response 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  the  response 
that  we  in  the  90th  Congress  are  asked 
to  make  by  the  proponents  of  title  II. 
The  1966  amendment  was  a  logical  and 
straightforward  means  of  preventing 
abuses  of  the  right  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus  by  State  prisoners.  It  eliminates 
frivolous  and  repetitive  claims,  while 
fully  preserving  the  avenue  of  relief  in 
appropriate  cases.  The  1966  amendment 
provides  that  when  a  prisoner  has  been 
denied  release  from  custody  after  a  Fed- 
eral hearing  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
a  subsequent  application  for  a  writ  need 
not  be  entertained  by  a  Federal  court 
unless  it  is  predicated  on  a  new  factual 
ground.  In  addition,  the  court  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  did  not  delib- 
erately withhold  the  information  al- 
leged to  be  new.  The  act  also  provided 
that  a  prior  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  or  writ  of  certiorari  will 
be  conclusive  as  to  all  i.-^sues  of  fact  and 
law  that  were  actually  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  1966  amendment  also  pave  exten- 
.sive  recognition  to  a  State  court's  deter- 
mination of  a  case.  According  to  the 
amendment,  the  State  court's  determina- 
tion must  be  inesumed  to  be  correct  by 
a  Federal  court  on  habeas  corpus,  unless 
the  State  prisoner  c.-^tablishes  one  or  more 
of  a  series  of  eight  conditions.  These  con- 
ditions are: 

First.  That  the  merits  of  the  factual 
di-spute  were  not  resolved  in  the  State 
court  hearing; 

Second.  That  the  factfinding  proce- 
dure employed  by  the  State  court  was 
not  adequate  to  provide  a  full  and  fair 
hearing; 

Third.  That  the  nraterial  facts  were  not 
adequately  developed  at  the  State  court 
hearing; 

Fourth.  That  the  State  court  lacked 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  or 
over  the  person  of  the  applicant  in  the 
State  proceeding; 

Fifth.  That  the  applicant  was  an  in- 
digent and  the  State  court,  in  depriva- 
tion of  his  constitutional  rights,  refused 
to  appoint  counsel  to  represent  him  in 
the  State  court  proceeding; 

Sixth.  That  the  applicant  did  not  re- 
ceive a  full.  fair,  and  adequate  hearing 
in  the  State  court  proceeding; 

Seventh.  That  the  eilect  of  the  State 
court  proceeding  is  to  deprive  the  appli- 
cant of  his  life  or  his  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law ;  or 

Eighth.  That  the  record  of  the  State 
court  proceeding  shows,  where  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  that  the  factual  deter- 
mination in  the  State  hearing  is  not  fairly 
supported  by  the  record. 

The  1966  amendment  was  not  a  puni- 
tive weapon  used  to  bludgeon  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  Federal 
courts.  The  1966  amendment  is  a  model 
of  the  reasonable  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gres.s  of  its  power  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  recent  habeas  cor- 
pus cases.  Indeed,  the  eight  limitations 
that  I  have  enumerated  are  simply  a 
codification  by  Congress  of  the  holding 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Townsend 
against  Sain. 
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The  1966  amendments  were  a  genuine 
attempt  to  balance  the  desirability  of  a 
speedy  and  efficient  judicial  process  with 
the  important  interest  of  our  citizens  in 
assuring  that  State  officials  abide  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposal  in  title  n  involves  no  such 
balancing.  It  clearly  manifests  the  ex- 
treme view  that  Americans  have  no  in- 
terest in  providing  a  remedy  for  persons 
unlawfully  held  in  State  custody.  It  has 
long  been  the  law  that  u  State  prisoner 
cannot  obtain  Federal  habeas  coi-pus  un- 
less he  has  exhausted  all  available  State 
remedies,  including  State  habeas  corpus 
or  coram  nobis  and  review  by  the-  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Thus,  the  clear  effect  of 
title  II  is  to  suspend  the  only  remedy — 
the  only  safeguard — against  incarcera- 
tion of  our  citizens  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  arguments  for  title  II  of  S.  917 
are  the  .same  arguments  that  were  pro- 
posed for  the  1936  amendment.  There 
lias  been  no  showing  by  the  sponsors  of 
title  II  that  the  1966  amendment  is  in- 
adequate in  any  way.  or  that  it  does  not 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted. Nor  has  there  been  any  demori- 
stration  that  these  purposes  will  not  be 
realized. 

It  is  less  than  2  years  since  the  Con- 
gress acted  upon  the  subject  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners.  By 
any  reasonable  standard,  there  has  sim- 
ply not  been 'an  adequate  time  in  which 
to  test  the  effect  of  the  1966  amendment. 
It  seems  highly  likely  that  the  major 
impact  of  the  1966  amendment  will  pro- 
duce a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of 
habeas  corpus  petitions  filed  by  State 
prisoners  in  the  Federal  courts.  Without 
waiting  for  the  evidence,  however,  the 
proponents  of  title  II  tell  us  that  the  Sen- 
ate must  scrap  its  earlier,  well  considered 
efforts  to  improve  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  machinery.  The  ink  is  scarcely  dry 
on  the  1966  amendments.  Yet.  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II  suggest,  in  effect,  that 
the  1966  amendments  were  wrongly  en- 
acted. There  was  ample  opportunity  in 
1966  to  ventilate  any  possible  inadequa- 
cies of  that  proposal.  Certainly,  the  spon- 
sors of  title  II  have  proffered  no  new- 
facts.  Thus  the  factual  basis  on  which 
they  expect  the  Senate  to  act  at  this  time 
remains  a  complete  mystery.  The  burden 
IS  clearly  upon  the  proponents  of  title  II 
to  demonstrate  clearly  and  conclusively 
that  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  many  other 
distinguislied  organizations  and  citizens 
who  supported  the  1966  amendment  were 
operating  under  a  gross  misapprehension 
as  to  the  facts.  No  such  demonstration 
lias  been  made. 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  must  give  its 
earlier  efforts,  the  1966  habeas  corpus 
amendment,  a  fair  opportunity  to  prove 
its  validity.  By  doing  so  the  Senate  will 
demonstrate  to  the  Nation  that  we  cher- 
ish our  constitutional  rights  and  will  not 
deny  the  citizens  of  this  country  full  and 
effective  means  of  preserving  those 
rights. 

In  matters  touching  the  administra- 
tion of  State  criminal  law.  the  primary 
responsibility  must  reside  in  the  States. 


Only  through  a  wise  and  cautious  use  of 
the  flexible  powers  of  the  writ  of  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus,  however,  can  the 
Federal  courts  supply  the  oversight  that 
is  necessary  to  protect  individual  rights 
without  undermining  the  responsibility 
of  the  States. 

The  1966  habeas  corpus  amendment, 
together  with  the  other  provisions  of 
existing  law  which  prevent  a  State  pris- 
oner from  using  Federal  habeas  corpus 
until  he  has  exhausted  his  other  rights, 
make  clear  that  Federal  habeas  corpus 
in  1968  is  a  remedy  that  is  narrowly 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  a  substantial 
violation  of  Federal  rights  has  taken 
place,  and  in  which  habeas  corpus  is 
the  only  avenue  of  protecting  those 
rights.  To  remove  this  avenue  would  al.'^o 
violate  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 

The  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  has  served  the  highest 
traditions  of  Anglo-American  law.  Any 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  writ  must  be 
cautiously  and  skeptically  viewed.  As 
Justice  Black  has  eloquently  put  it: 

|I|t  is  never  too  late  for  courts  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedini^s  to  look  straight  through 
procedural  screens  In  order  to  prevent  for- 
feiture of  life  or  hberty  in  flagrrant  defiance 
of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  exalted  judicial  function. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  not 
to  join  in  the  dangerous  and  unwar- 
ranted assault  on  the  Great  Writ  that 
is  threatened  by  title  II.  I  urge  you  to 
.strike  title  II  from  S.  917. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
at  the  close  of  business  of  the  Senate,  I 
submitted  amendment  No.  749  which 
proposes  the  addition  to  title  I  of  the  bill 
an  authorization  for  Community  Service 
Officer  programs.  The  amendment  is  an 
adoption  of  the  Community  Service  Of- 
ficer Act  of  1968  which  was  introduced 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  my  able  Republican  colleague. 
Representative  Charles  Goodell.  As  I 
noted  yesterday  in  my  brief  remarks,  this 
amendment  is  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  both  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice — the 
President's  Crime  Commission — and  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders — the  Riot  Commission. 

In  February  1967  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  issued  its  report,  "The  Clial- 
lenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society."  That 
distinguished  Commission  concluded: 

Two  striking  facts  that  the  UCR  ( Uniform 
Crime  Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation) and  every  other  examination  of 
American  crime  disclosed  are  that  most 
crimes,  wherever  they  are  committed,  are 
committed  by  boys  and  young  men,  and  that 
most  crimes,  by  whomever  they  are  com- 
mitted, are  committed  In  cities. 

The  finding  of  the  Commission  is  the 
more  significant  when  coupled  with  two 
sets  of  statistics  on  the  victims  of  crime 
in  our  society.  The  report  indicates  that 
our  nonwhite  citizens  are  more  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  crime  than  the 
white  citizen,  and  lead  white  citizens  in 
victimization  in  all  categories  except 
that  of  larceny  of  over  S50  value — re- 
port, page  39.  Beyond  this  categoriza- 
tion, the  statistics  reveal  that  in  a  com- 
parison of  victimization  by  income,  the 
lowest  income  categories  are  most  fre- 


quently the  victims  of  crime— report, 
page  39. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  we  move  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  in  the  Nation, 
we  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
those  areas  and  those  segments  of  our 
society  which  are  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  crime 

On  March  1,  1968,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  i.";- 
sued  its  report  and  said: 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  racial  ghetto 
are  strikingly  different  from  those  to  which 
most  Americans  are  accustomed — especially 
white,  middle-class  .Americans. 

Accordingly,  the  attitudes  of  inner- 
city  dwellers  on  law  enforcement  and  on 
the  police  who  enforce  the  laws  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  would  hope  is  the 
average  American  attitude. 

A  few  statistics  give  evidence  of  tiie 
extent  of  the  disaffection  of  the  ghetto 
dweller  for  the  police.  A  public  attitude 
survey  conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  showed 
that  23  percent  of  all  white  people 
thought  the  police  were  doing  an  "excel- 
lent" job  of  law  enforcement.  Only  l.'i 
percent  of  nonwhites  held  that  view 
More  startling,  63  percent  of  whites 
thought  the  police  were  "almost  all  hon- 
est," while  only  30  percent  of  nonwhite.s 
held  this  opinion. 

The  ghetto  citizen  all  too  often  views 
the  police  as  represeiitatives  of  an  alien 
establishment,  as  enemy  agents  in  their 
midst.  They  see  the  police  as  a  force  sent 
there  essentially  to  contain  them,  .se:.: 
to  "keep  them  in  line,"  to  keep  them  froin 
being  a  problem  to  white,  middle-cla.s 
society.  The  thought  was  expressed  bv 
one  Harlem  resident  in  the  President^ 
Crime  Commission  Task  Force  Report 
entitled  'The  Police": 

Why  in  the  i:e!; — iiow  tills  is  more  or  less 
a  colored  neighborh  ,«xi — why  do  we  have  so 
many  white  cop.? '  .'>i~  if  we  got  to  have  some- 
body white  standing  over  us.  *  •  *  Now  if 
I  go  to  a  while  neighborhood.  I'm  not  going 
to  see  a  lot  of  colored  cops  in  no  white  neigh- 
borhood, standing  guard  over  the  white  peo- 
ple. I'm  not  going  to  see  that:  and  I  know  it. 
and  I  get  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  so  many 
white  cops,  standing  around — page  167. 

The  people  of  the  ghetto  fear  and 
distrust  the  police.  They  see  the  police 
forcefully  intervene  when  there  is 
trouble — trouble  of  the  kind  that  only 
the  chetto  resident  can  really  under- 
stand. As  they  see  it,  it  is  the  police  who 
take  members  of  their  society  away  to 
jails  to  await  a  white  justice  whicli  they 
do  not  understand.  Ghetto  residents 
think  of  the  policeman  as  "the  man. ' 
And  "the  man",  represents  for  many 
ghetto  residents  one  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  system  which  operates  to 
keep  the  black  man  down,  a  system 
that  does  not  give  a  fair  break  to  the 
black  man. 

If  the  effectiveness  of  our  police  in 
the  chettos  of  our  cities  is  to  be  im- 
proved, we  must  provide  a  mean.s 
through  which  a  climate  of  understand- 
ing and  trust  can  be  established  be- 
tween police  and  the  citizens,  partic- 
ularly the  young  citizens  of  the  cen- 
tral cities.  Programs  must  be  undertaken 
that  will  enable  our  policemen  to  in- 
crease their  understanding  of  the  ghetto 
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and  its  citizens  as  well  as  increasing 
their  services  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  citizens  of  the  ghetto  to  increase 
their  understanding  of  the  policeman 
and  his  job.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
Commissions  strongly  urged  the  com- 
munity service  officer  program  as  one 
means  of  achieving  these  objectives. 

The  community  service  officer  is  a 
police  assistant  or  police  aide.  He  should 
be  qualified  in  capability,  motivation, 
and  integrity  for  police  assistance  work, 
.md  be  from  the  locality  of  the  police 
\init  with  which  he  serves.  He  should 
in'  a  representative  member  of  the  com- 
munity he  will  serve  in  ethnic  oiigin 
,.nd  economic  status.  He  may  lack  for- 
:;ial  requirements  for  regular  police 
lualifications.  such  as  a  high  school 
degree  or  a  spotless  arrest  record. 

His  service  should  be  geared  to  enable 
him  to  qualify  for  regular  police  status, 
1:1  most  cases. 

As  a  part  of  the  ghetto,  the  community 

■rvice  officer  would  have  a  measure  of 
mdei'standing  of  ghetto  problems  that 
(  Duld  never  be  acquired  by  an  outsider. 
He  would  be  an  agent  for  the  people  of 
•he  central  city  as  much  as  for  the  police. 
He  would  provide  a  vital  link — a  bridge — 
liji-  communication.  He  would  help  trans- 
lute  the  concepts  of  one  society  to  the 
Hther.  While  performing  his  basic  tasks, 
he  could  provide  the  kinds  of  non- 
police  services  that  police  normally  per- 
!orm  outside  the  ghetto,  but  rarely  have 
iie  manpower  to  provide  in  the  ghetto. 
This  wotild,  by  the  way,  free  regular  po- 
licemen for  the  very  demanding  tradi- 
nonal  police  functions. 

The  uniformed  or  at  least  readily  iden- 
tifiable community  service  officer,  while 
not  possessing  full  law-enforcement  pow- 
ers or  carrying  arms,  though  frequently 
equipped  with  a  2-way  radio  link  to  police 
headquarters,  would  be  available  to  as- 
sist precinct  level  line  officers  in  their 
regular  patrol  and  investigative  work. 
They  would  work  closely  with  other  uni- 
lormed  and  noninformed  police  i^er- 
sonnel  to  keep  open  valuable  lines  of 
communication  to  and  horn  the  ghetto 
commimities.  They  would  inform  the  of- 
ficers with  wtiom  they  work  of  the  cul- 
ture, attitudes,  and  institutions  of  the 
community.  They  vvOiUd  also  inform  the 
community  of  the  attitudes  and  concerns 
of  the  police  departments. 

Community  service  officers,  in  addi- 
tion to  continuing  their  education  with 
tlie  aim  of  becoming  full-fledged  police 
officers,  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  development  of  better  police- 
community  relations.  Indeed,  their  very 
iire.sence  in  the  community  will  symbol- 
he  a  quickening  relationship  between  the 
police  departments  and  the  community. 
The  community  service  officer  would 
be  a  transfer  agent  for  municipal  infor- 
mation to  the  ghetto  community.  He 
v.ould  enable  a  police  department  to 
refer  citizen  complaints,  like  violations 
of  the  housing  code  or  the  closing  of  a 
school  playground  to  other  governmental 
aL'encies.  He  would  enable  the  police  de- 
iJariments  to  handle  more  service  calls, 
such  as  getting  a  homeowner  into  his 
locked  house  or  getting  a  drank  off  the 
street.  He  could  seek  to  refer  delinquent 
children  to  a  social  service  agency. 


A  vei-y  important  task  he  could  under- 
take is  working  v.-ith  juveniles  who  were 
in  trouble  and  explain  to  parents  why 
their  children  had  been  arrested.  This 
juvenile  work  has  been  successfully  un- 
dei-taken  in  Richmond,  Calif.,  where  five 
neighborhood  aides  have  been  assigned 
to  a  juvenile  unit.  The  Richmond  project 
shows  that  the  community  seiwice  officer 
could  be  vei\v  effective  in  organizing  com- 
munity meetings  to  deal  with  problems 
within  the  community  relating  to  the 
police.  It  is  hoped  that  the  community 
senice  officer  would  work  with  regular 
ixjlicemen  m  these  projects  so  that  the 
police  officer  will  not  be  viewed  as  a  more 
isolated  person  than  he  is  considered 
today  in  many  ghetto  communities. 

The  CSO  could  also  be  trained  to 
render  emergency  aid  to  the  sick,  the 
mentally  ill,  or  the  alcoholic.  He  could 
investigate  certain  minor  thefts  and  loss 
of  property.  This  investigative  tunciion 
currently  is  done  by  regular  officers  and 
is  a  tremendous  drain  of  man-hours 
which  could  be  more  effectively  used  lor 
patrol.  Creating  the  CSO  might  do  much 
to  solve  some  of  the  manpowe;-  problems 
which  prevail  in  many  !X)lice  dejjart- 
ments,  and  allow  the  ix»lice  to  better 
serve  the  public.  The  community  .service 
officer  program  offers  a  rapid  means  of 
recruiting  large  numbers  of  well-qualified 
and  experienced  minority  group  person- 
nel— it  is  an  employment  program  a.s  well 
as  a  police-augmentation  program. 

Tlie  commimity  service  officer  could 
provide  continuing  assistance  to  fami- 
lies encountering  domestic  problems;  a 
frequent,  but  often  unrecognized  job  of 
our  poUcemen.  The  CSO  could  become 
active  in  police  athletic  league  activities, 
Boy  Scout  troops,  and  many  other  char- 
acter development  programs. 

In  short,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  function  that  community  service  of- 
ficers could  perform  with  imaginative 
local  programing-.  The  young  men 
reached  under  this  i^rogram — many  of 
v.hom  could  be  retiu'ning  servicemen — 
r.re  a  valuable  source  of  energy  which 
we  can  harness  and  direct  into  produc- 
tive community  service.  'VVe  have  seen 
the  ugly  harvest  if  this  tremendous  en- 
ergy is  not  directed  to  creative,  beneficial 
activity.  The  community  service  officer 
is  one  possible  way  to  direct  a  valuable 
dynamic  human  resource  to  helping  in- 
ner city  residents  in  particular,  and  our 
society  generally. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effoit  to  develop 
this  new  kind  of  public  servant,  the  CSO, 
we  must  be  willing  to  experiment  in 
recruitment.  Conventional  educational 
standards  of  police  departments  should 
be  modified  foi-  these  young  officers.  A 
high  school  diploma  would  not  be  a  rigid 
prerequisite.  Indeed,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  this  program  is  to  help  the  conrununity 
service  oflBcer  further  his  education,  and 
provision  is  made  for  education  grants 
in  this  bill.  Minor  offense  records  m.ight 
even  be  overlooked  for  candidates  other- 
wise not  qualified.  In  practice,  this  might 
even  increase  the  credibility  of  the  young 
officer  among  his  peers.  I  know  and  have 
met  with  many  fine  young  men  in  Chi- 
cago who  would  make  an  extremely  able 
contribution  in  this  work,  and  who  would 
welcome  the  challenge  and  opportunity 


the  CSO  program  would  afford  them.  I 
reiterate  a  warning  of  the  Commission 
when  I  say  that  the  recruitment  ol  com- 
munity service  officers  must  complement, 
not  replace,  efforts  to  recruit  moie 
Negroes  as  police  officers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ollen  said  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Riot  Commis- 
sion and  the  Crime  Commission  are  in 
the  main  laudable,  but  that  there  is  little 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to 
respond  to  them.  I  submit  that  lierp  is 
an  area,  and  my  amendment  is  a  specific 
proposal  to  which  we  can  respond.  And 
I  submit  that  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  body 
which  is  willing  to  lake  positive  .steps 
to  case  the  problems  ol  our  gheltois,  this 
is  a  proposal  to  w  hich  the  Congress  must 
respond. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment.  No.  749.  be  printed 
at  tins  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment. No.  749,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
ill  the  Record,  as  follows: 

t)n  page  21,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following  new  subcategory: 

••(7)  The  recruiting,  organizutlon.  train- 
ing .ind  education  ol  community  service  ot- 
liccrs  to  serve  with  and  a.sslst  local  and  State 
l.iw  enforcement  agencies  In  the  discharge 
I 'I  their  duties  through  such  activities  a.s 
recruiting;  improvement  of  police-conunu- 
nity  relations  and  grievance  lesolution 
mechanisms:  community  patrol  .ictlvltles: 
I'licouragement  of  neighborhood  participa- 
tion in  crime  prevention  and  public  safety 
etforts:  and  other  acilvltiqs  designed  U>  Im- 
prove police  capabilities,  public  safety  and 
the  objectives  of  this  section." 

On  page  22.  on  line  1  alter  tlic  word 
"grant."  Insert:  "The  amount  ol  any  grant 
made  under  paragraph  (7i  of  subsection  tbi 
of  this  section  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  tlie  cost  of  the  prorram  or  project  specified 
in  the  application  lor  such  grant." 

On  page  22,  on  line  10  niter  the  word  "pcr- 
.'lonnel"  strike  the  period.  Insert  a  comma  and 
•except  90  per  centum  of  the  compensation 
of  community  .service  ollicers  may  be  paid 
irom  a  grant." 

Oil  page  22.  on  line  12  after  tlie  word 
"compensation"  strike  the  period,  in.sert  a 
iomma  and  Insert  "except  the  compensation 
(if  community  service  olficers  shall  not  bo  in- 
cluded in  this  calculation." 

On  page  43.  between  lines  8  and  9,  in.scrt 
the  following  new  dclinitioii: 

'•I I,)  'Community  service  orticer"  means  any 
citizen  with  the  capacity,  motivation.  In- 
tegrity, and  stability  to  assist  In  or  perform 
police  work  but  who  may  not  meet  ordinary 
.standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  po- 
lice officer  selected  from  the  immediate  local- 
ity of  the  police  department  oi  which  he  Is 
t  )  be  a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  fiual- 
iliCBtlons  promulgated  In  regulations  pur- 
.Huant  to  section  501  as  the  administration 
may  determine  to  be  approjirlate  to  lurthor 
the  purposes  of  section  a01il)ii7i  and  this 
.Act.  ■ 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  remind  Senators  of  the  majority 
leader's  statement  iiertaining  to  roll- 
call  votes  on  Monday.  There  will  def- 
initely be  two  votes  on  the  treaties  which 
were  discussed  earlier  today,  and  there 
may  be  additional  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill   clerk   proceeded  to  call   the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s-o  o:  de:  cd 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  May  13, 
1968,  at  10  a.m. 


May  10,  1968 


.ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL     10 
MONDAY 


A.M. 


.Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the  order  of  yesterday. 

Thursday,  Mav  9.  !968.  that  the  Senate 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  May  10.  1968: 

Department  of  Justice 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Donald 
F'rank  Turner. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  10,  1968; 

Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

Frederic  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpwra- 
t.lon  In  1971. 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  C.  Haug.  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  o' 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37;  33  U.S. C.  642). 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS:   THEY 
DESERVE   OUR   BEST 


HON.  CHARLES  H,  WILSON 

F    -  \:  :fo?.n:a 

:N-  :he  house  of  representatives 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  April  30  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  gave  brief 
coverage  to  an  event  which  I  believe 
merits  wider  recognition.  This  event,  an 
appreciation  night  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  was  cosponsored  by  the 
Naval  Reserve  Pubhc  Affairs  Company 
5-4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Presidential  Arms  Hotel.  1320  G  Street 
NW. 

Some  50  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  veterans — all  wounded  men  re- 
cuperating at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital — 
were  entertained  that  evening  by  30 
young  women  from  colleges  and  imiver- 
sitles  in  the  Washington  area.  These  girls 
gave  generously  of  their  own  time  to 
bring  joy  into  the  lives  of  these  disabled 
veterans.  Also,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Presidential  Arms  kindly  donated  the  fa- 
cilities of  his  hotel  for  this  worthy  func- 
tion. 

When  the  men  first  arrived,  the  atmos- 
phere was  one  of  nervous  quiet:  but.  by 
the  end  of  the  evening,  their  shyness  was 
dissipated.  Dinner  and  dancing  bolstered 
morale  while  Willie  Wood,  former  USC 
football  star  and  now  All-Pro  defensive 
back  with  the  NFL  champion  Green  Bay 
Packers,  added  his  personal  words  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  veterans'  sacrifices. 

Some  of  the  men  present  that  evening 
will  never  walk  again:  some  will  have  re- 
stricted use  of  their  limbs:  others  must 
suffer  physical  impairment  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  That  these  young  men  are 
in  the  prime  of  life  only  makes  their 
tragedies  more  poignant. 

Today's  overriding  concern  with  the 
social  unrest  in  America's  cities  should 
not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  young  men  now  reentering 
cinlian  life  after  service  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  no  easy  process  for  these  men  to  as- 
similate themselves  back  into  our  society 
after  exposure  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
Facing  as  they  do  the  problems  of  find- 
ing a  job,  getting  an  education,  obtaining 
adequate  housing,  these  veterans  need 
help  from  all  of  their  fellow  Americans. 


And,  to  those  men  who  must  bear  a  dis- 
ability, these  problems  are  immeasurably 
compounded.  These  veterans  have  given 
of  themselves  for  our  sakes:  we  must 
make  every  efifort  to  do  the  same  for 
them. 

But  how  do  we  demonstrate  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  sacrifices  of  these  men? 
While  appreciation  dinners  are  praise- 
worthy and  effective  efforts,  they  are  by 
no  means  a  solution.  We  in  Congress 
can— and  should— pass  legislation  gi\^ng 
the  veterans  all  the  assistance  they  re- 
quire in  order  to  reenter  civilian  life  with 
minimal  stress,  but  more  is  needed. 

What  is  needed  is  the  personal  touch. 
It  is  simple  friendliness— to  the  veteran 
who  moves  next  door,  who  applies  for  a 
job,  who  sits  next  to  you  on  the  plane  or 
bus.  These  men  have  just  spent  12 
or  more  months  in  the  most  impersonal 
situation  imaginable — that  of  war.  What 
they  miss  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
warmth  of  human  contact.  This  is  some- 
thing each  of  us  can  supply. 


Prince  of  Rumania:  on  that  day  in  1877 
the  principality  of  Rumania  severed  its 
ties  with  the  Ottoman  Empire:  and  on 
that  day  in  1881  the  Rumanian  people 
crowned  their  first  Km,?  of  Rumania. 
The.se  were  steps  toward  freedom  a:id 
self-rule  m  the  19th  century,  althougli 
the  establishment  of  kings  would  not  be 
so  regarded  in  this  20th  century. 

Rumanians  have  always  cherished 
May  10  as  the  anniversary-  of  happy  and 
slorious  events  in  their  history.  It  re- 
mains for  them  a  symbol  of  their  pei- 
severance.  through  siood  times  and  bad 
times,  toward  the  ultimate  ends  of  free- 
dom and  national  well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  in 
this  countiT  hope  to  see  the  people  of 
Rumania  progress  toward  these  poals. 
and  wish  them  well.  We  have  welcomed 
many  Rumanians  to  this  country-  a::d 
count  them  and  their  descendants 
amoag  our  most  valued  citizens. 


PFC.  CHARLES  H.  TL^RNER 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON    JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
toric Independence  Day  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people  is  May  10.  In  recent  months 
events  have  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
even  under  Communist  nale.  the  fiercely 
Independent  Rumanian  people  are  evolv- 
ing nationalist  policies  separately  from 
Moscow  leadership. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time.  Having 
fought  with  the  Russians  to  achieve  in- 
dependence from  Turkey  in  1878, 
Rumania  found  it  necessary  to  fight 
with  the  Germans  in  1940  to  recapture 
territories  which  Soviet  Russia  had 
seized.  The  end  of  World  War  II,  more- 
over, found  Rumania  on  the  side  of  the 
AlUes.  Throughout  their  national  history 
the  Rumanian  people  have  been  tough 
minded  and  independent  and  devoted  to 
a  policy  of  self-interest. 

May  10  is  the  historic  Independence 
Day  of  Rumania  because  on  that  day  in 
1866  the  Provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachla  established  rule  imder  the  first 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Man'land.  Mr.  SF>eakcr. 
Pfc.  Charles  H.  Turner,  a  fine  yoim;.:  s  ji- 
dler  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recent. y 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bi^av- 
er>'  and  honor  his  memory  by  includint,' 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
C.  H.  TURNER,  Jr.,  dies  in  Vietnam— B.^-.-::- 

MORE  Soldier  Had  Been  in  War  Zone  Onty 

3  Weeks 

.\rmy  Pfc.  Charles  H.  Turner,  Jr.,  of  Balti- 
more, who  had  been  in  South  Vietnam  fn;;. 
about  tluee  weeks,  died  May  2  of  wound?  -- 
ceived  In  combat,  the  Defense  Departrr.p;.- 
announced  yesterday. 

The  22-vear-old  Infantryman  was  the  hu.';- 
band  of  Mrs.  Joyce  Smith  Turner,  of  the  8lKj 
block  George  Street,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  ■.■•■id 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Tarner,  of  the  4300  bloc:; 
Ethland  Avenue. 

Private  Turner,  who  left  April  13  from  Ca!.- 
fornla  for  the  combat  zone,  told  his  wife  in  a 
recent  letter  that  he  "hated  being  there."  ac- 
cording to  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Manon 
Smith. 

The  dead  soldier  wrote  that  he  found  it 
■'hot"  In  South  Vietnam  but  did  not  disclose 
to  relatives  where  he  was  stationed  or  wU-''' 
duty  he  was  performing,  Mrs.  Smith  said. 

The  father  of  a  month-old  son,  Charles  H 


Turner.  3d.  Private  Tiuner  was  born  In  Balti- 
more and  attended  Douglass  High  School. 

Besides  his  wife,  son.  parents  and  mother- 
in-law,  he  Is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Ar- 
nold, an  Army  private  stationed  at  Port  Dlx, 
N  J.,  and  Bruce,  a  student  at  Douglass  High 
School,  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Alice  Turner,  of  Baltimore. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  BANQUET  OF 
THE  FRIENDS  OF  F^OLAND  SO- 
CIETY OF  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

•  >K    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  v.as  my 
iileasure  to  attend  the  24th  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Friends  of  Poland  Society  of 
Lackawanna  Coimty.  which  was  held  in 
the  Hotel  Casey  in  Scranton.  Pa.  It  was 
indeed  a  memorable  evening. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  distinguished 
president.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Yavorek.  who 
turned  the  program  over  to  the  toast- 
master,  Edward  J.  Kochanski. 

We  were  most  fortunate  to  have  with 
us  for  the  evening  the  Most  Reverend 
J.  Carroll  McCormick.  D.D.,  bishop  of 
Scranton. 

As  one  would  expect  in  an  affair  con- 
ducted by  these  deeply  religious  Polish- 
Americans,  there  was  a  beautiful  invo- 
cation by  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Kulik. 
an  Instructor  at  the  St.  Plux  X  Seminary 
in  Dalton,  Pa.,  and  an  equally  beautiful 
benediction  by  Rev.  Eugene  Bilski.  as- 
.>istant  pastor,  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Scranton. 

We  were  all  delighted  by  the  really 
beautiful  singing  by  Miss  Paulette 
Posluszny,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Kwiatek. 

But  certainly  the  high  note  of  the 
evening  came  with  the  address  of  at- 
torney Thaddeus  Buczko.  auditor  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  No 
one  could  fail  to  be  moved  by  tins  splen- 
didly patriotic  address.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  tiiis  point: 
.\ddress  by  thaddeus  buczko,  auditor  ok  the 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts  at  24th 

.Annual  Banquet  Friends  of  Poland  So- 
ciety,    Lackawanna     County,     Scranton, 

Pa.,  May  4.   1968 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  this  even- 
::£?  to  talk  before  such  a  distinguished  group 
;  Americans  of  Polish  extraction. 

In  my  capacity  as  State  Auditor  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  meet  with 
many  Polish  groups  and  I  have  been  deeply 
inpressed  with  the  seriousness  and  dedica- 
tion with  which  Polonia  approaches  the  re- 
ponslbilities  of  Citizenship.  We  are  justl- 
liably  proud  of  our  heritage — and  we  are 
proud  of  being  Americans. 

It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  I  recall 
that  today  Is  the  birthday  of  General  Caslmir 
Pulaski  (born  May  4.  1747)  who  gave  his  life 
:or  our  freedom.  The  Father  of  American 
Cavalry  wa^  wounded  In  battle  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  died  on  October  11.  1779.  at  the 
.tge  of  32.  The  tragic  death  of  this  Polish  and 
.\merican  hero  did  not  erase  his  deeds  from 
the  memory  of  future  generations,  either  in 
the  old  world  or  the  new.  By  his  undaunted 
courage  and  his  unceasing  zeal  with  which  he 
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incited  thousands  oi  others,  he  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Pulaski  spirit. 

The  Polish  Nation  was  magnificent  in  de- 
fending Christendom  against  the  onslaught 
of  the  barbarian  East;  In  creating  the  first 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  Europe;  in  con- 
tributing to  American  freedom  through  the 
services  of  Pulaski.  Koscluszko,  and  nUlUons 
of  other  Polish  Immigrants. 

Poland  has  made  vast  and  Impressive  con- 
tributions to  the  cultural  development  of  tiie 
world.  One  has  to  only  consider  the  cultural 
contributions  of  Chopin  and  Paderewski,  of 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  Sienkiewlcz  and  Rey- 
mont,  of  Slowackl  and  Mlcklewlcz.  of  Coper- 
nicus, Marie  Sklodowska  Curie,  Joseph  Con- 
rad and  countless  others. 

Today,  our  nation  the  United  States  of 
America  is  engaged  In  a  struggle  pregnant 
with  terrifying  dangers  tar  beyond  that 
which  burdened  the  minds  and  hearts  of  any 
other  generation  of  man. 

To  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  that 
tortures  our  generation,  a  call  for  national 
service,  for  united  commuiUty  effort,  for  all- 
out  patriotic  leadership  Is  more  vital,  more 
commanding  than  In  the  crises  of  all  previous 
ccmfllcts.  Our  nation  must  rise  up  to  assume 
the  grave  responsibility  which  contemporary 
conditions  force  upon  her.  We  shall  meet  the 
obligations  destiny  has  bequeathed  to  us  or 
we  invite  disaster. 

The  challenge  of  this  hour  and  t.me  is  the 
accomplishment  of  peace  in  a  war-weary 
world.  We  have  never  failed  in  war.  and  we 
must  not  fall  In  this  crucial  moment  of  our 
Nation's  destiny. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  tliat  our 
Country  is  gravely  beset  by  threats  of  sub- 
versive movements.  Subtle  attacks  by  prop- 
aganda and  campaigns,  designed  to  imder- 
mlne  the  faith  of  our  people,  are  being  di- 
rected against  our  form  of  government,  our 
economic  and  political  systems,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  civic  liberties,  and  yes,  even 
our  social  and  family  life. 

All  that  history,  biography  and  exjierience 
teach  us  is  summed  up  In  the  fact  tiiat  no 
great  freedom  has  ever  been  established  by 
.spontaneous  growth,  nor  has  It  ever  been 
self-sustaining  or  self-protecting. 

Liberties  are  rare  plants  demanding  eternal 
vigilance  and  continuous  defense.  No  great 
expansion  or  extension  of  human  opportu- 
nity has  ever  come  to  pass  by  accident.  Some- 
where, sometime,  somehow,  some  man  or 
woman  has  paid  the  price. 

The  theory  of  our  citizenship  is  larger 
today  than  yesterday,  and  the  Inalienable 
right  of  the  common  citizen  to  life,  liberty 
and  happiness  has  changed  our  declaration 
of  rights  Into  a  declaration  of  obligation,  and 
makes  it  necessary  for  each  of  us  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  liberties 
which  we  enjoy. 

It  is  an  appalling  misfortune  that  we  have 
sometimes  tended  to  take  our  liberty  for 
granted.  We  must  again  t;ike  the  traditions 
of  liberty  and  make  them  milit:int  and  dy- 
namic— worth  living  for  and.  if  it  should 
come  to  that,  worth  dying  for. 

We  have  cre.ited  and  preserved  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  has  been  fostered  and 
perpetuated  by  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

We  have  carved  out  of  an  unfriendly  wil- 
derness the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
dreamed  of  or  enjoyed  by  any  people  in 
history. 

We  have  provided  a  social  climate  that 
offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  success  and 
wealth  to  the  fit  and  protection  and  security 
to  the  unfit. 

We  have  declared,  as  our  national  policy, 
the  Inalienable  rights  of  all  men  to  be  free 
and  self-governing,  and  furthermore  have 
practiced  what  we  preached  by  granting  in- 
dependence to  the  people  of  our  former  pos- 
sessions. 


We  must  ever  be  alert  to  tlioee  evil  forces 
who  decry  and  condemn  the  teaching  of  or- 
thodox history,  which  Instills  love  of  Coun- 
try and  patriotism  In  the  youth  ot  our  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  our  heritage  of  heroes  and 
their  glorious  example  ol  unselfish  devotion 
to  God  and  Country  that  has  inspired  many 
a  boy  born  In  humble  circumstances  to 
actueve  greatness. 

We  In  America  are  still  looked  to  as  the 
world's  best  hope  for  freedom.  Our  own  his- 
tory of  freedom,  dating  from  our  war  of  in- 
dependence, has  earned  us  a  reputation  ul 
dedication  to  liberty  wherever  men  of  good 
faith  assemble.  Our  ready  granting  of  citizen- 
ship to  all  who  come  to  our  shores  lor  most 
of  our  history  gave  proof  that  we  are  respect- 
ful of  free  people  everywhere.  Our  traditions 
of  anticoloniallsm  are  recogiUzed  throughout 
the  world. 

It  Is  America,  indeed,  who  must  provide  tlie 
hope  and  inspiration  to  all  people  who  are,  lor 
the  moment,  under  the  heel  of  tyranny. 

We  must  recognize  that  economic  stability 
and  self-absurance  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
national  self-respect  and  International  bal- 
ance— that  peace  Is  inspired  by  liiternationul 
hope  and  contentment. 

It  should  be  clearly  evident  that  the  major 
task  which  rests  upon  all  our  shoulders  to- 
day is  to  utilize  every  talent  we  possess  with 
tiie  utmost  vit.ility.  vision  and  creative  miag- 
ination  to  help  make  the  power  of  our  Ameri- 
c  in  ideas  and  principles  felt  throughout  the 
world. 

We  must  strive  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  misunderstanding,  of  Intolerance,  of 
bigotry  and  hatred.  The  breaking  down  of 
these  barriers  is  of  the  utmost  importance  If 
America  is  to  continue  strong  and  Democracy 
Is  to  flourish. 

What  we  need,  not  only  In  this  Country, 
but  In  the  world  Is  a  breaking  down  or  the 
b.irriers  of  misunderstanding,  tr.e  b.irriers  of 
inheriled  antagonism,  the  barriers  ot  h.itred 
whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  soil  of  human- 
ity. 

Beware  of  emotional  or  partisan  criticism, 
moral  corruption  in  a  people  makes  a  good 
government  impossible. 

Civic  virtues  grow  out  of  purity  in  the 
fimily,  Independence  and  sturdiness  in  pri- 
v.ite  life,  simplicity  and  frugality  of  man- 
ners, and  loyalty  and  trustworthiness  In  per- 
forming public  duties. 

Justifiable  criticism  or  resistance  to  gov- 
ernment or  Individuals  In  public  life  Is  a 
right  safeguarded  by  the  moral  condition  that 
those  who  criticize  or  resist  must  be  respon- 
sible for  seeing  to  It  that  their  action  is  less 
injurious  to  the  general  good,  tli.iii  the  abuse 
which  they  are  trying  to  remove. 

Let  us  move  forward  thinking  and  working 
together.  Let  us  gathered  here  Uxlay  raise 
our  sights,  .strive  for  excellence  and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  highest  goals  of  our  society. 

Your  organization  must  move  Irom  its  posi- 
tion of  present  excellence  to  gre.it«r  excel- 
lence; you  must  t'aln  new  momentimi  in  a 
forward  direction.  You  must  act  with  orga- 
nized strength. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  a  democracy  does  not  lie  In 
the  form  of  institutions  of  government,  but 
stems,  rather,  from  the  people  themselves — 
from  their  sense  of  responsibility,  the  respect 
in  which  they  hold  the  rights  of  each  ether 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them — from  the 
degree  in  which  thev  value  individual  liberty 
and  despise  authoritarian  control — from  the 
measure  of  their  self  reliance  and  tlie  qual- 
ity of  their  self  discipline. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  your  active 
and  informed  Interest  and  p.irticlpation  in 
local  government.  This  Is  where  your  respon- 
sibility for  good  government  begins,  and  no 
matter  how  far  you  may  go  In  your  chosen 
work,  it  Is  a  responsibility  you  can  never 
afford  to  shirk. 
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We  must  be  able  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
ours  is  a  country  where  men  of  different 
origin,  of  different  ancestry  and  different 
background,  of  different  religious  beliefs, 
political  affiliations,  different  economic  status, 
may  live  together  as  neighbors  and  as  friends 
;ind  as  Americans. 

As  Americans  we  must  continue  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  which  so  many  people  have  lost — 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear. 

We  must  thank  our  CjckI  foy  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  benevolent  Constitution,  for 
our  flag  and  its  gracious  protection.  May  we 
be  worthy  of  our  Polish  American  heritage. 


HOW  HANOI  LOOKS  AT 
NEGOTIATING 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

ijF    PENN.SYLVANI.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'J.Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  9.  1968. 
contains  an  illuminating  article  which 
describes  how  the'  North  Vietnamese 
regime  views  negotiations  to  terminate 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  written  by 
Beverley  Deepe.  the  Monitor's  special 
correspondent  in  Saigon,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Hanoi  Looks  at  Negoti.\tinc 
I  By  Beverly  Deepe) 

S.^iGON. — Two  extremely  illuminating  docu- 
ments have  been  captured  which  partially 
disclose  some  of  the  long-range  Communist 
objectives  to  be  gained  by  participating  in 
peace  negotiations. 

These  documents  provide  a  glimpse  into 
the  complex  thinking  of  high  echelons  of  the 
Communist  irganlzatlon  about  negotiations 
over  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  relevant  portions  of  these  captured 
documents  were  released  by  the  United  States 
Mission  here  tn  1967.  but  the  information 
emanated  from  Communist  sources  earlier. 
No  subsequent  information  has  thus  far 
been  released  regarding  the  Communists" 
negotiation  strategy 

The  two  documents  show  the  following 
significant  points- 

The  Politburo  in  Hanoi  is  •entrusted"  by 
the  Communist  structure  to  carry  uut  its 
peace  negotiations  strategy  and  to  decide  the 
time  for  negotiations. 

A  "Etage  of  fighting  while  negotiating.*' 
representing  a  •principal  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  war,"  will  prevail  before  the  signing 
of  the  peace  agjeements. 

Peace  negotiations  will  wear  down  tlie  po- 
litical unity  and  cohesiveness  of  the  anti- 
Comnuinist  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  Army,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  Com- 
munists believe.  This,  in  turn,  will  aid  the 
Communists  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  the 
"puppet  administration." 

The  Communists  already  have  contem- 
plated the  possibility  that  war  mit:ht  resume 
after  the  signing  of  peace  agreements. 

SECRET    SPEECH    SUMMARIZED 

The  most  revealing  and  detailed  document, 
released  to  the  press  here  on  March  30.  1967. 
was  based  on  the  summary  of  a  speech  made 
at  the  Viet  Cong  supreme  headquarters  meet- 
ing in  April.  1966.  by  a  North  Vietnamese 
Army  general  Identified  by  the  United  States 
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Mission  as  Nguyen  Van  Vlnh,  chairman  of 
the  Lao  Dong  |  Communist l  Party  reunifica- 
tion department. 

He  Is  suspected  of  traveling  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  South  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. Some  Vietnamese  sources  identify  the 
general  as  Tran  Quoc  Vlnh.  alias  Tran  Do. 
acting  political  commissar  of  the  Southern 
Liberation  armed  forces  command. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  later 
claimed  to  have  killed.  Tran  Do  during  the 
Tet  offensive  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon. 

The  highly  analytical  and  illuminating 
text  of  tiencral  Vinhs  speech  relating  to 
peace  negotiations  from  the  Communist 
viewpoint  follows.  Translation  additions 
are  indicated  by  editor's  notes  within 
brackets. 

■'The  resolution  of  the  party's  11th  con- 
ference clearly  stated  that  In  the  process  of 
achieving  success  a  situation  where  fighting 
and  negotiations  are  conducted  simulta- 
neously may  arise.  At  present,  the  situation 
Is  not  yet  ripe  for  negotiations. 

srruATiONS  compared 

•Fighting  while  negotiating  is  aimed  at 
opening  another  front  with  a  view  to  making 
the  puppet  army  more  disintegrated,  stimu- 
lating and  developing  the  enemy's  internal 
contradictions,  and  thereby  making  him 
more  Isolated  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the 
propaganda  weapons,  isolate  him  further, 
and  make  a  number  of  people  who  Siisunder- 
stand  the  Americans  clearly  see  their  nature. 

"In  a  war  between  a  powerful  country 
which  waged  aggression  and  a  weak  country, 
as  long  as  we  have  not  yet  acquired  ade- 
quate strength,  a  situation  where  fighting 
and  negotiations  are  conducted  simulta- 
neously does  not  exist.  Fighting  continues 
until  the  emergence  of  a  situation  where 
both  sides  are  fighting  indecisively:  then  a 
situation  where  fighting  and  negotiations 
are  conducted  simultaneously  may  emerge. 

"In  fighting  while  negotiating,  the  side 
which  fights  more  strongly  will  compel  the 
adversary  to  accept  Its  conditions.  Consider- 
ing the  comparative  balance  of  forces,  the 
war  proceeds  through  the  loUowlng  stages: 

The  fighting  stage. 

The   stage   of   fighting   while   negotiating. 

Negotiations   and   signing   of   agreements. 

••Whether  or  not  the  war  will  resume  after 
the  conclusion  of  agreements  depends  upon 
the  comparative  balance  of  forces.  If  w^e 
are  capable  of  dominating  the  adversary,  the 
war  will  not  break  out  again,  and  conversely. 
Therefore,  fighting  while  negotiating  also 
represents  a  principal  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  war. 

"Thus,  a  situation  where  fighting  and  ne- 
gotiations are  conducted  simultaneously  will 
unmistakably  emerge.  In  our  anti-Frencli  re- 
sistance, there  also  were  times  when  fighting 
and  negotiations  were  conducted  simulta- 
neously. The  same  situation  emerged  in 
China. 

WHY    VIEWPOINTS    DIFFER 

'-"At  present,  there  are  [different]  view- 
points with  regard  to  war  and  peace. 

••The  Americans  find  It  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate, but  negotiate  from  a  strong  position, 
partly  because  they  have  deceitful  motives, 
and  partly  because  the  situation  has  com- 
pelled them  to  negotiate.  Yet,  they  want  us 
to  make  concessions  to  them. 

■•A  number  of  countries  want  us  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  any  form  of  negotiations — 
so  that  a  big  war  does  not  break  out  and  that 
the  war  can  be  ended — regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  Vietnam.  Some  other  countries 
wonder  whether  we  can  defeat  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  If  not,  jtliey  think]  we  should  en- 
ter into  negotiations.  |Most  of  these  coun- 
tries are  nationalist  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.] 

"A  number  of  East  European  socialist 
countries  hold  the  view  that  [proper]  condi- 
tions (for  negotiations]  do  prevail,  and  are 
ripe  for  achieving  success.   (The  Americans 
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would  withdraw  their  troops,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue the  struggle  to  achieve  total  succes.s  » 
These  socialist  countries  pose  a  number  ' ! 
conditions:  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  i;ie 
North,  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  trimps 
from  the  South. 

PEKING    VIEW    QUOTED 

•China  holds  the  view  that  conditions  fi.r 
negotiations  are  not  yet  ripe.  [And  will]  iiDt 
(be]  until  a  few  years  from  now.  and  i  ■  di 
worse,  seven  years  from  now. 

•In  the  meantime,  we  should  contlime 
fighting  to  bog  down  the  enemy,  and  should 
wait  until  a  number  of  socialist  countries 
acquire  adequ.ite  conditions  for  strengthen- 
ing their  mam  force  troops  to  launcli  a 
strong,  all-out.  and  rapid  offensive,  usins  an 
types  of  weapons  and  heeding  no  borders 
What  we  should  do  in  the  Soutli  today  i.'i  lu 
try  restraining  the  enemy  and  make  liim 
bogged  down,  waiting  until  China  has  built 
strong  forces  to  launch  an  all-out  offen- 
sive. 

"Our  policy,  to  continue  fighting  until  a 
certain  time  when  we  can  fight  and  negoti- 
ate at  the  same  time. 

■This  is  also  a  fighting  method:  repulsin,- 
the  enemy  step  by  step,  and  achieving  cie- 
cisive  success. 

•'The  party  central  committee  entrust  t!;e 
Politburo  with  the  t.isk  of  decidlnc  on  the 
tana  for  negotiations. 

'The  problem  of  choosing  the  opportunitv 
and  deciding  to  negotiate: 

■Basing  ourselves  upon  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  the  South. 

•■Considering  the  opinions  of  the  friend!'.- 
countries  which  have  provided  us  with  qxwc 
a  liu-ge  volume  of  assistance,  in  order  ■  i 
gain  their  maximum  support. 

BATTLEFIELD    E.MPHASIZED 

■The  future  situation  may  lead  to  neeotifl- 
tions.  Yet.  even  if  there  are  negotiation.' 
they  are  [to  be|  conducted  slmultaneousiv 
with  fighting.  While  negotiating,  we  v.ill 
continue  fighting  the  enemy  more  vigorou'^U-. 

■Those  who  are  in  charge  of  conducting 
negotiations  negotiate  and  those  in  chari:e 
of  fighting  continue  fighting,  because  the  de- 
cisive factor  lies  in  the  battlefield.  Tlie 
enemy  wants  us  to  stop  fighting,  for  his  ad- 
vantage. But  we  have  to  light.  Therefore  |ifi 
the  enemy  also  fights  we  must  fight  to  win 
great  victories  with  which  to  compel  tlie 
enemy  to  accept  our  conditions. 

"If  we  stop  fighting  [at  that  stage  1.  :.) 
considerable  success  can  be  achieved  in  ne- 
gotiations. If  we  conduct  negotiations  while 
fighting  vigorously,  we  can  also  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  step  up  the  poli'i- 
cal  struggle,  military  proselytizing,  and  :  - 
tivities  in  the  cities.  Thus,  we  will  take  ;■  i- 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  il;e 
negotiations  to  step  up  further  our  military 
attacks,  political  struggle,  and  military  pr  >.-- 
elytizing. 

•At  present,  the  Americans  have  put  forth 
deceitful  arguments.  Therefore,  we  must  pv.- 
forth  conditions  to  prove  that  we  fight  :  r 
the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the  peojile 
and  thereby  win  the  support  of  variou.- 
countries. 

•If  the  enemy  wants  to  negotiate,  he  mun 
accept  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as.  lo 
permanently  cease  his  war  of  destruciim 
against  the  North,  withdraw  his  troops  froni 
the  South,  and  dismantle  his  military  bast.^ 
The  failure  to  pose  the  above  conditions  i- 
tantamount  to  implicitly  accepting  the 
Ani'^ricans'  presence  in  the  South. 

CONDI riONS    CONSIDERED 

•Depending  on  the  situation  prevailing  at 
the  time,  we  will  Impose  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  puppet  forces  must  be  concen- 
trated in  barracks,  must  not  repress  the 
people,  must  not  carry  out  espionage  activ- 
ities, must  allow  the  people  to  move  about 
freely   or   choose   their   places   of   residence. 
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must  not  herd  the  people  Into  strategic 
hamlets  and  concentration  centers,  the 
American  troops  must  be  stationed  at  the 
wharfs. 

•The  basic  situation  prevailing  in  the 
South  for  the  past  years  requires  that  we 
attack  the  enemv  more  vigorously.  This 
iront  involves  millions  of  people.  While  at- 
tacking, we  must  concentrate  all  our  forces 
Jn  fighting  the  enemy." 

The  second  document,  shorter  and  less 
articulate  and  direct,  was  contained  In  a 
captured  letter  written  by  Le  Duan,  first 
.secretary  of  Lao  Dong  |  Communist  |  Parly 
to  the  "late  Gen.  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh,  Viet 
Cong  commander  in  chief  in  the  South. 

Extracts  of  the  letter  explained  resolu- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Hanoi  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war  The  text  of  the  captured  document 
was  issued  bv  the  U.S.  mission  In  Saigon  in 
March  1967.  The  date  the  letter  was  written 
was  not  disclosed.  The  text  of  the  e.vtracts 
of  the  captured  letter  follows: 

THE    ••B.\SIC     I'ROBLEM" 

"When  speaking  of  defeating  the  United 
States  imperialists,  we  mean  we  are  advo- 
cating the  policy  of  destroying  as  much  of 
their  potential  as  possible,  checking  their 
military  purpose,  crushing  their  aggressive 
scheme,  thus  preventing  them  from  enlarg- 
ing and  protracting  the  war  of  aggression, 
and  forcing  them  into  submission  on  spe- 
cific conditions  and  finally  getting  thein  out 
of  South  Vietnam. 

■But  the  basic  problem  Is  to  defeat  the 
imperialists  oiu  the  battlefield,  to  foil  their 
political  and  military  plan,  to  destroy  as 
much  of  their  potential  as  possible,  and 
undermine  the  puppet  army.  Only  when 
we  comply  with  the  above  requirements  can 
we  break  up  their  plan  of  aggression. 

■As  far  as  the  general  strategy  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  advocating  that  the  revolu- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  has  to  pass  through 
.several  transitional  pliases  prior  to  advanc- 
ing toward  national  reunification  and  social- 
ism. 

■■With  regard  to  struggle,  we  stand  for  joint 
political  and  armed  struggle,  that  Is  to  say, 
!he  armed  struggle  must  be  simultaneously 
conducted  with  the  political  one.  Heavy  em- 
phasis Is  to  be  placed  on  the  political  strug- 
L'le  which  includes  the  diplomatic  struggle, 
which  Is  of  prime  Importance. 

••As  a  consequence,  the  strategy  on  war 
and  negotiation  must  be  properly  used  to 
efficiently  serve  the  political  and  military 
.ams  of  our  strategy  on  pitting  the  weak 
against  the  strong. 

•The  problem  of  war  and  negotiation  Is 
not  quite  new  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Nguyen  Tai  had  once  used  such  a  strategy 
to  defeat  the  feudalist  elements  of  Ming's 
Dynasty  Our  comrades  in  China  had  also 
adopted  the  'fight-and-negotiatlon'  policy  In 
ihelr  struggle  against  the  U.S.  and  Chiang 
I  Kai-shek ) .  The"  same  stratgey  was  used  in 
the    Korean    war. 
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hand,  are  trying  to  force  us  to  the  negotia- 
tion table  for  some  concessions. 

••As  for  us,  we  must  consUintly  take  the 
initiative  our  strategy  on  negotiation  must 
serve  in  a  practical  manner  our  concrete 
political  aims.  For  this  reason,  the  party  cen- 
tral committee  has  unanimously  entrusted 
the  Politburo  with  the  task  of  currying  out 
the  above  strategy  In  conformity  with  Uie 
policy  of  our  party  and  on  the  biusls  of  the 
situation  between  us  and  the  enemy  when- 
ever necessary. . .  ." 
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"VIEWS    QtrlTE   DIVERGENT" 

••However,  this  problem  Is  very  complicated 
considering  that,  at  present,  when  speaking 
of  negotiations,  the  views  are  quite  divergent. 

-nie  United  States  views  hold  that  nego- 
tiation Is  to  be  conducted  from  a  strong  posi- 
tion. Some  cotmtries  sincerely  support  our 
,=;t-uggle  taut,  in  view  of  diplomatic  reasons 
and  their  domestic  administration  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  situation  in  otu-  coun- 
try, want  to  see  us  at  the  conference  table 
m  order  to  forestall  aimless  sacrifice  on  our 
part. 

'•There  are  those  who  hold  the  view  that 
the  political  struggle  is  of  major  importance, 
but  such  a  view  is  different  from  ours  as  to 
degree  and  time  to  use  this  strategy. 

"At  present,  the  United  States  imperialists, 
on  the  one  hand,  are  attempting  to  widen  the 
war  in  a  move  to  save  them  from  the  sad 
predicament  and  quagmire  but,  on  the  other 


HON.  PHILIP  t.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Education  Association  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  its  outstanding  efforts  in  en- 
couraging teacher  participation  in  the 
lX)litical  life  of  tnis  country.  The  teach- 
er-in-politics  movement  will  undoubt- 
edly result  in  a  better  political  atmos- 
phere for  our  communities,  our  States, 
and  our  Nation. 

This  is  a  complex  age  when  no  rcsixin- 
sible  citizen  can  really  afford  to  be  aloof 
from  politics.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  po- 
litical system  works  only  as  well  as  those 
who  participate  in  it.  Certainly  teacher 
power  holds  the  jn-omise  of  injecting  a 
lively  and  responsible  element  into  the 
mainstream  of  political  life. 

What  can  teacher  power  mean  to  the 
future   of   American   politics?   There  is 
unity  in  teacher  power.  Our  teachers  are 
an  educated  segment  of   society  fairly 
evenly  spread  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Republic.  Our  teachers  are  dedicated 
to  educational  excellence,  and  are  per- 
haps the  major  force  for  the  constant 
upgrading    of    our    educational    system. 
There    is    diversity    in    teacher    power. 
Where  basiness  is  more  identified  with 
the  Republican  Party,  and  organized  la- 
bor  more   with   the   Democratic   Party, 
with  whom  is   the  teaching   profession 
identified?    Teachers    ares    Republicans 
and   Democrats.    Teachers   are    liberals 
and  conservatives.  Yet  in  this  diversity 
there  is  strength.  Teachers  have  the  po- 
tential for  bringing  to  bear  major  influ- 
ence on  both  political  parties  and  for 
contributing  to  the  responsible  develop- 
ment  of  varying   political   philosophies 
and  action  programs. 

Certainly  teacher  power  can  be  a  force 
for  good.  The  days  of  the  tightly  con- 
controlled  political  machine  are  passing 
from  the  scene.  A  new,  more  enlightened, 
issue-oriented  citizen  is  filling  the  void. 
The  teaching  profession  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  speed  this  happy  process.  This 
process  can  be  self-fulfilling  for  teachers. 
While  politically  active  teachers  are  con- 
ti-ibuting  to  the  development  of  candi- 
dates and  issues,  they  will,  themselves, 
be  learning  a  great  deal  about  democracy 
in  practice.  As  better  informed  citizens 
they  can  expect  to  be  better  teachers  in 
the  cla.ssroom. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion, teacher  power  can  be  a  dynamic 
force  in  forging  future  directions  for  our 
political  parties,  and  thus  government 
itself. 


HON.  J.  W.  FILBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  report 
of  the  nth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  other 
cogent  ob.servations  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mends that  appropriate  action  be  taken 
to  facihtate  the  annual  pubhcation  at  a 
time  lag  not  exceeding  20  years  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  series  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  scholars  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RETORT  OK  THE   1  iTH    ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

Advisory    Committee    <j.n    Foreign    Rela- 
tions  OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  Advisory  Conimlttee  on  Foreign  Hc- 
lations  of  tlie  United  States  met  in  Washing- 
ton. November  3.  1967. 

The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  "the  following  scholarly  pro- 
fessional organizations:  The  American  His- 
torical Association,  tlie  American  Political 
Science  Association,  tlic  American  Society 
of  International  Law.  These  organizations 
draw  their  membership  from  the  entire 
American  academic  community  In  their  re- 
spective fields  and  certainly  represent  the 
princip.al  scholarly  consumers  of  the  series 
Foreign  lielations  of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  orga- 
nizations from  which  they  are  chosen  are  as 
follows: 

Hardy  Cross  Dillard.'  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law.  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  StuU  Holt.'  professor  of  history.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Stanley  D.  Melzger."  professor  of  law,  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Philip  E.  Mosely,'  director,  European  In- 
stitute, Columbia  University. 

Elmer  Plischke.-  i)rofessor  of  government 
and  politics.  University  of  Maryland. 

J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling.'  president  of  Stan- 
ford Universitv. 

Robert  B.  Stewart-  (chairman),  professor 
of  international  law  and  diplomacy,  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Tufts 
Universitv. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  were  pres- 
ent for  tlie  meeting  except  Professor  Mosley. 
unavoidably  absent.  Prolessor  Mosley  joins  In 
tins  report  and  recommendations. 

Ihe  Ad\isory  Committee  held  discussions 
with  the  Director  of  tlie  Historical  Office.  Dr. 
William  M.  Franklin:  the  Deputy  Director. 
Dr.  Richardson  Dougall;  the  Chief  of  the 
■Foreign  RelaUons"  Division,  Dr.  S  Everett 
Gleason:  and  other  members  of  the  Histori- 
cal Office's  professional  staff:  Edwin  S.  Cos- 
trell.  Arthur  G.  Kogan.  Frederick  Aaiidalil. 
Rogers  P.  Churchill.  Ralph  R.  Oocxiwin.  How- 
ard M.  Smyth.  Velma  H.  Cassidy.  Herbert  A 
Fine,  Marvin  W.  Kranz.  Neal  H.  Petersen. 
John  G.  Reid,  Charles  S.  Sampson.  William 
Slany.  and  David  H.  Stauffer. 

The  Committee  heard  a  report  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Publishing  and  Reproduc- 
tion Services  Division:  Jerome  H.  Perlmutter. 
Chief,  and  Peter  A.  Smith. 

The  Committee  met  also  -w-ith  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  lor  Public  Affairs  Richard  I. 


'  American  Historical  AssociaUon. 

-  American  Political  Science  Association. 

^  American  Socletv  of  Internationa!  Law. 
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Phillips,  and  had  a  luncheorv  discussion  with 
Under  Secretary  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  Dixon 
Etonnelley.  and  Mr.  Phillips. 

SUMMARY    .^ND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  principal  topics  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's discussions  related  to  the  st.^tus  of 
the  Foreign  Relationn  series  and  publication 
plans  and  schedules,  problems  of  technical 
editing,  the  system  of  clearances,  the  problem 
of  non-oflicial  access  to  unpublished  records. 
md  the  need  for  staff  recruitment  In  order  to 
meet  i\sslgned  tasks  and  goals. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Advisory  Committee's 
principal  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  these:  That  Foreign  Relations  has  ob- 
vlouslv  been  given  a  low  priority  for  many 
years;  "that  the  State  Department  should  now 
give  new  recognition  to  the  relevance  of  the 
diplomatic  record  to  current  policy  problems 
and  to  the  state  of  opinion  at  home  and 
.tbroad;  that  special  efforts  are  now  required 
to  bring  this  record  up  to  the  20-year  goal 
set  :n  principle  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  vastly  increased  Usk  of  the  Historical 
Office  is  readily  apparent.  It  arises  from  the 
revolution  in  sheer  "volume"  of  world  dlplo- 
niacv.  the  new  involvement  of  the  United 
States  irr  diplomatic  and  military  relations 
around  the  globe,  the  'population  explosion" 
in  the  family  of  nations  with  which  the 
United  States  must  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations (now  some  115  nations),  the  growing 
number  of  world  and  regional  conferences. 
All  these,  accompanied  by  a  new  pace  and 
intensity  of  diplomatic  activity,  have  brought 
.1  staggering  proliferation  of  diplomatic 
records.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  an- 
nual Foreign  Relations  volumes  from  2  in 
the  1920s  or  3  or  4  in  the  1930s  to  12  for  1945 
is  an  indication  but  by  no  means  a  measure 
of  the   increased  burden  for   the   Historical 

Office.  _,  ^ 

Nor  is  the  task  substantially  lessened  by 
present  efforts  to  compress  the  record  into 
6  or  7  volumes  a  year,  beginning  with  1947. 
The  Job  of  examining  this  vast  flood  of 
documentation  remains  and  the  problem  of 
selection  grows  only  more  difficult.  It  requires 
the  skill  of  the  trained  and  experienced  pro- 
fessional. 

In  the  ^ace  of  this  growing  burden  the 
p-ofesslonal  ^nd  ,=;upporting  staff  of  the  His- 
torical Offices  "Foreign  Relations"  Division 
has  not  been  Increased.  On  the  contrary.  It 
has  actually  been  reduced— from  16  histo- 
rians in  1947  to  13  historians  In  1967! 

The  Advisory  Committee  recommends  a 
new  assessment  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  series  in  the  whole  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  process  and  a  higher  prior- 
ity and  urgency  to  this  program. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this  series 
has  provided  an  unbroken  and  uncolored 
record  of  American  foreign  policy.  Today, 
perhaps  more  than  ever.  It  provides  the  doc- 
umented foundation  for  shaping  historical 
scholarship  and   informed  opinion. 

THE    STATUS   OF   THE    FOREIGN    RELATIONS   SERIES 
AND    THE     WIDENING    '■20-YEAR    GAP" 

The  Advisory  Committee's  principal  con- 
cern IS  the  status  of  Foreign  Relations  pub- 
lication schedule  and  the  continued  widening 
of  the  20-year  gap. 

For  many  years  after  its  inception,  the 
Foreign  Relations  series  was  kept  almost  cur- 
rent. Only  a  few  years  elapsed,  sometimes 
only  a  year  or  two.  between  the  events  re- 
corded "and  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
documents.  The  time  lag  gradually  Increased 
and  from  the  end  of  World  War  I  a  15-year 
lag  became  standard,  except  for  the  records 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Thus  from 
about  1920  to  1960  the  Historical  Office's 
operating  principle,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  to  maintain  the  annual 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  at  not  more  than 
15  years  from  currency. 

With  the  growing  number  of  important 
International  conferences,  and  other  Inter- 
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national  negotiations  beginning  with  the 
World  War  II  years,  and  with  the  correspond- 
ing flood  of  documents,  the  Historical  Office 
was  unable  to  maintain  this  schedtUe;  and 
by  1960  the  lag  was.  In  fact,  not  15  years  but 
20  years.  In  1962  the  Secretary  of  State  offi- 
cially set  the  time  lapse  at  20  years  i  other 
than  occasional  special  cases  where  excep- 
tions have  to  be  madel.  This  was  regarded 
as  adequate  for  purposes  of  national  security. 

The  goal  of  the  20-yeer  gap  has  proved  no 
more  feasible  to  maintain  than  the  15-year 
gap  and  the  series  is  now  slipping  further 
and  further  behind  even  the  20-year  line.  In 
fact,  the  volumes  for  1945  began  to  be  pub- 
lished only  In  1967,  and  the  gap  Is  now  close 
to  25  years,  and  may  well  widen  still  further. 

The  Committee  feels  strongly  that  this  Is 
not  in  the  national  Interest,  and  that  the 
necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  stem  and 
reverse  the  present  trend.  In  regard  to  this 
widening  gap  one  current  writer  has  com- 
plained: "When  queried  about  the  reason  for 
the  interval  of  secrecy,  officials  may  deplore 
the  lack  of  funds  or  staff.  But  It  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  ...  It  Is  policy  not  pentiry, 
that  stretches  the  gap." 

The  Advisory  Committee  believes  that  ex- 
actly the  contrary  Is  the  case. 

The  Historical  Office  has  already  Initiated 
several  measures  to  deal  with  the  situation 
within  the  options  available  to  It;  detailed 
advance  planmng,  various  editorial  devices 
and  more  rigorous  selection  of  documents. 
With  these  measures  It  Is  trying:  (1 )  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  annual  volumes  to  6  or 
7  (as  compared  with  12  for  1945),  (2)  to 
keep  each  volume  under  1000  pages,  and  I  3) 
to  "compile  a  year  In  a  year."  Progress  has 
been  made  on  the  first  two  Items  but  the 
third  and  most  critical  Item  Is  unlikely  of 
achievement  in  the  present  circumstances. 
With  continuing  staff  shortages,  the  "For- 
eign Relations"  Division  does  not  have  the 
necessary  staff  of  historians  to  review  and 
edit  the  enormous  mass  of  documentation 
which  now  makes  up  the  record  of  our  world- 
wide diplomacy. 

The  State  Department  has  made  great 
progress  in  some  sectors  of  Its  publication 
program — e.g..  In  Its  most  useful  annual 
volumes,  American  Foreign  Policy — Current 
Documents.  The  Department  also  now  issues 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  on  current  Issues  for  more  popu- 
lar consumption,  as  part  of  its  program  of 
public  education  and  public  understanding 
of  foreign  policy.  All  these  sectors  are  im- 
portant. The  question.  In  part.  Is  effective- 
ness of  means.  If  choices  must  be  made 
within  the  present  publications  budget,  the 
Committee  urges  a  review  of  priorities  and 
a  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  series. 

Although  the  Committee  has  In  the  past 
recommended  an  Increase  of  five  or  ?ix 
historians,  the  present  members  of  the  Cona- 
mlttee  believe  that  two  additional  appoint- 
ments for  the  present  would  help  stem  the 
tide  by  making,  it  possible  to  compile  a  year 
in  a  year  and  thus,  at  least,  prevent  any 
further  widening  of  the  23-  to  25-year  gap. 
Until  It  is  possible  to  compile  a  year  In  a 
year,  still  further  falling  behind  is 
inevitable. 

The  Advisory  Committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  It  fully  recognizes  the  need  to  safe- 
guard national  security  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  embarrassment  to  current  rela- 
tions. For  this  purpose  the  Committee  ac- 
cepts the  20-year  lag  as  the  general  rule.  A 
longer  time  lag.  save  In  very  exceptional 
cases,  seems  neither  required  by  national 
security  nor  is  it  in  the  national  Interest. 

Indeed  the  Committee  believes  that  in 
many  Instances  the  national  Interest  would 
be  well  served  by  publishing  the  record  long 
before  the  20-year  lapse.  Here  the  Advisory 
Committee  would  emphasize  especially  the 
relevance  of  the  historical  record  to  current 
policy    problems.    In    some    cases    American 
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foreign  policy  would  not  be  embarrassed—  it 
would  be  positively  assisted — by  publication 
of  the  record.  Having  regard  to  the  problem 
of  both  domestic  and  world  opinion,  and 
particularly  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  cur- 
rent "outbursts  of  revisionism"  by  certain 
historians  on  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
cold  war,  the  Advisory  Committee  believes 
that  full  public  documentation  on  the  years 
1945-1947,  and  even  later,  would  serve  highly 
practical  national  purposes.  The  ready  av.iil- 
abllity  of  the  full  record  on  the  origins  .mU 
early  years  of  the  cold  war  would  help  [)ro- 
vide  a  sound  factual  basis  for  Judgment  and 
decision  by  our  f>ollcy  makers,  by  Congress, 
by  scholars  and  writers  and  by  public  opin- 
ion at  home  and  abroad. 

The  value  of  such  a  candid  presentation 
of  American  foreign  policy  seems  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  demand  special  efforts 
to  bring  the  Foreign  Relations  series  up,  jC 
least,  to  the  20-year  goal. 

CLEARANCE    FOR    PUBLICATION 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  in  meet- 
ing publication  schedules  Is  that  of  "cle.ir- 
ances"  within  the  State  Department  to  avoid 
premature  publication  of  any  item  th.it 
might  embarrass  present  relations.  The  dim- 
culty  arises  largely  because  this  task  mu.st 
be  performed  by  already  harried  officials  of 
the  operating  policy  Bureaus.  When  the.se 
officials  must  daily  face  a  barrage  of  urgent 
action  cables  and  other  pressing  problems. 
they  naturally  find  it  difficult  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  publishing  the  records 
of  20  years  ago.  As  a  result  galley  proofs  of 
Foreign  Relations  volumes  usually  slumber 
many  months  m  the  desk  drawers  or  files  of 
the  policy  official.  Often  the  task  Is  assigned 
to  the  most  Junior  officials. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation  some  members 
of  the  Committee  in  recent  years  have  pro- 
posed that  full  responsibility  for  clearance 
be  assigned  to  the  Historical  Office.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  cannot  agree  with  this  sug- 
gestion. The  Committee  believes  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  clearances  must 
lie  with  the  operating  policy  Bureaus.  They 
alone  know  what  current  problems  of  foreign 
leaders  might  be  affected  by  publication  of 
items  even  20  or  25  years  old.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  final  clearance  task  Is  one 
for  the  experienced  official  in  the  policy  Bu- 
reau and  that  it  often  might  be  assigned  to  a 
senior  grade  officer  temporarily  in  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  field  and  awaiting  travel  or 
assignment.  The  Committee  believes  also  that 
three  months  is  ample  time  for  the  clearance 
process  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  adverse 
coniment  within  that  time,  the  Historical 
Office  should  be  required  to  assume  that  no 
objection  exists  from  the  policy  viewpoint 
and  should,  accordingly,  proceed  to  public;'.- 
tlon. 

PROBLEMS    OF    TECHNICAL    EDITING 

The  Committee  reviewed  with  officers  of 
both  the  Historical  Office  and  the  Division 
of  Publishing  and  Reproduction  Services 
(PBR).  the  problem  of  technical  editing 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes.  This  has 
been  a  continuing  problem  and  Is  one  ele- 
ment of  delay  in  meeting  the  publication 
schedules. 

To  ease  the  pressure  of  PBR's  staff  and  to 
expedite  the  program.  PBR  has  Initiated  a 
new  practice  of  contracting  out  to  a  private 
publishing  firm  the  technical  editing  and 
the  indexing  of  some  volumes.  PBR  has  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  private  contracting 
firm  can  develop  within  its  staff  a  special 
competence  in  handling  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions work  and  that  it  can  keep  the  process 
moving  on  schedule,  while  maintaining  the 
necessary  level  of  qualitv. 

PBR  reports  "a  considerable  financial  sav- 
ing." as  much  as  40'"^,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  contracting  out — e.g..  $6.75  per  hour 
for  PBR  service,  as  compared  with  about  $4.00 
per  hour  for  work  by  the  contracting  firm. 
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On  the  other  hand,  doubts  have  been  ex- 
nressed  in  regard  to  both  the  cost  and  the 
oualltv  of  work  done  by  an  outside  contract- 
ing firm.  In  regard  to  cost,  is  the  difference 
real  or  onlv  apparent'  Is  it  merely  a  matter  of 
accounting  procedures  which  assign  a  cost 
of  $6  75  an  hour  for  PBR  services?  Also  In- 
volved   Is    the    question    of    hidden    costs    as 
well  as  qualitv.  Officials  of  the  Historical  Of- 
fice are  doubtful  on  both  points:   They  be- 
lieve that  It  is  not  yet  established  that  the 
nrlvate  contracting  nrm  can  match  the  qual- 
ity of  work  by  PBR.  Ftirther.  they  report  that 
senior  historians  must  spend  additional  time 
reviewing  and  correcting  work  done  outside. 
The  latter  practice,  if  extensively  u.sed.  ob- 
viously constitutes  not  only  a  hidden  cost 
but  a  false  economy  of  both  money  and  pro- 
fessional   talent. 

The  Advisory  Committee  does  not  regard 
itself  as  competent  to  reach  a  conclusion  or 
make  a  recommendation  on  some  of  the 
questions  Involved,  but  It  does  urge  a  study 
of  the  problem. 

Are  the  higher  PBR  costs  due  to  a  personnel 
freeze  and  the  fact  that  no  new  personnel 
have  been  recruited  for  some  years,  so  that 
its  staff  is  composed  of  persons  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  higher  pay  brackets?  If  so, 
what  conclusions  should  be  drawn  in  regard 
to  ( a )  the  problem  of  costs  and  cost  alloca- 
tion   (b)  the  problem  of  quality  of  product, 
(C)  the  matter  of  current  budget  economy  in 
relation  to  current  staffing  policies  and  fu- 
ture staff  planning?  In  brief,  even  if  it  should 
be  demonstrated   that  a   private  publishing 
firm  can   produce   acceptable   work    (If   not 
work  of   present  high  quality  of  PBR).   are 
there  offsetting  costs  or  other  considerations? 
To  assist  In  arriving  at  answers  to  some  of 
the  technical  questions  involved,  the  Com- 
mittee suggests  that  it  might  be  helpful  to 
idd  to  the  Committee  or  otherwise  enlist  the 
services  of  a  highlv  qualified  person  in  a  rele- 
vant field  of  publications,  eg.,  the  director 
of  some   leading  university  press.' 

ACCESS    TO    STATE    DEPARTMENT    RECORDS    BY 
QUALIFIED     SCHOLARS 

The  lot  of  the  Historical  Office  is  not  an 
easy  one  In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  requests 
of  American  scholars  and  others  for  access  to 
the    State    Departments    unpublished    files. 
One  distinguished  scholar  of  recent  foreign 
policy  WTltes  about  "The  Shackled  Historian" 
and  complains  that   "all   governments  make 
It  hard   for    historians  .  .  ."   He   continues: 
"let  the  historian  try  to  get  from  the  author- 
ities all  the  extant  records,  unedited,  of  what 
was  said  and  done  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades from  1945-1965!  He  will  find  out  that  he 
cannot    If  he  persists,  eventually  doors  may 
be  closed  to  him.  .  .  .  Cannot  they  |  Western 
democracies]   be  more  permissive  In  disclos- 
ing the  recent  past  .  .  .?  Must  the  period  of 
internment  be  50  years— or  even  22  years,  as 
It  now  is  in  the  United  States?  Need  It  be 
longer  than,  say,  ten  years  .  .  .?" 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  a  little  sym- 
pathy, but  not  much,  for  the  complaining 
author.  A  case  can,  of  course,  be  made  for, 
and  Indeed  the  Advisory  Committee  strongly 
urgres,  a  policy  of  accelerating  and  advancing 
the  publication  dates  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions volumes.  But  the  question  of  access  to 
unpublished  files,  and  especially  privileged 
access,  is  a  different  matter.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Historical  Office  Is  itself  composed  of 
highly  qualified  scholars.  Both  officially  and 
persoiially  thev  ardently  favor  the  most 
liberal  publications  poUcy  possible,  and  slm- 
llarlv  the  most  liberal  access  by  scholars,  con- 
sistent with  national  interest.  The  Advisory 
Committee  warmly  endorses  this  philosophy. 
The  official  poilcv  regarding  non-official 
use  of  records  for  research  purposes  are  set 
forth  as  follows: 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Uep.iruuent  of 
State  to  make  its  records  available  for  pri- 
vate research  as  liberally  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense, the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations,  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
the  administrative  feasibility  of  servicing  re- 
quests for  access  to  the  records."  (Communi- 
cations and  Records,  Foreign  Affairs  Manual 
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Within  the  limits  of  this  policy  and  of 
staff  time  available,  qualified  scholars  meet 
the  most  Iriendly  and  most  helpful  recep- 
tion from  the  Historical  Office. 

For  purposes  of  non-official  access.  State 
Department  records  are  divided  Into  three 
periods : 

ill  The  open  period:  The  records  are  open 
10  qualified  scholars  up  to  30  years  from  the 
current  year,  I.e.,  at  present,  up  to  1938. 
This  date  moves  up  automatically  In  Jan- 
uary of  each  year.  These  records  are  In  the 
National  Archives  and  may  be  consulted  un- 
der regulations  Issued  by  the  National  Ar- 
chives. No  major  power  Is  more  liberal. 

12)  The  closed  period:  The  files  are  in  gen- 
eral closed  in  advance  of  the  publication  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  volumes,  le  .  at  pres- 
ent since  1944.  The  closed  period  Is  advanced 
automatically  as  the  annual  Foreign  Rela- 
tions volumes  are  released. 

(3)  The  restricted  period:  The  records  are 
available  for  restricted  use  for  the  period  be- 
tween the  open  period  and  the  closed  period. 
I.e..  currentlv  1938  through  1944. 

The  State  Department  rules  governing  the 
restricted  period  are  stated,  as  follows; 

"Use  of  the  records  In  the  restricted  period 
shall  be  confined  to  qualified  researchers 
demonstraung  a  scholarly  or  professional 
need  for  the  information  contained  in  such 
records.  Classified  and  sensitive  records  of  the 
restricted  period  will  be  made  available  only 
to  United  States  citizens." 

To  gain  access  to  records  for  the  restricted 
period  a  qualified  scholar  need  only  pass  a 
security  name  check.  Later  he  must  submit 
ms  notes  to  the  Historical  Office,  which  un- 
dertakes to  eliminate  "invidious  references" 
or  any  Item  the  publication  of  which  would 
interfere  with  current  policy  or  negotiations. 
The  State  Department's  policy  has  been  to 
apply  these  rules  impartially  and  to  grant 
access  on  terms  of  equality  to  all  qualified 
scholars    On  occasion  the  State  Department 
has  "stretched"  the  term  scholar  or  scholarly 
purpose.  On  a  few  occasions  it  has  granted 
special  access,  even  to  the  closed  period,  to 
particular  scholars.  The  Advisory  Committee 
believes  the  State  Department  can  and  should 
resist  temptations  of  pressures  to  grant  spe- 
cial treatment  or  favored  access. 

The  Committee  strongly  supports  the  State 
Department's  policy  of  access  on  equal  terms 
to  all  properly  qualified  scholars. 

ROBERT  B.  Stewart. 

Chairman. 


MAINLINE  TO  NOWHERE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


*Such  a  person,  for  example,  as  Thomas 
Wilson,  former  Director  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press  and  now  Vice  President  of  Athe- 
neum  Publications, 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
six-part     series    called,     "Mainline     to 
Nowhere."  "v^'as  published  in  the  Home 
N?\vs,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Because  drug  abuse  is  one  of  modern 
=:ocietv's  most  serious  problems.  I  am  in- 
sertinR  the  excellent  articles  written  by 
John  Pribish. 

It  is  an  enlightening  and  sometunes 
.shocking  and  dismaying  series,  and  I 
conimend  the  Home  News  for  recognizing 


drug  abuse  as  a  grave  and  challenging 
social  problem;  John  Pribish.  for  writing 
the  articles  with  skill,  knowledge,  and 
understanding:  and  Middlesex  County 
Sheriff  Robcit  H.  Jamison,  for  his 
courageous  and  dynamic  leadcrsliip  in 
helping  to  enforce  laws  against  drug 
abuse. 

The  six  articles  follow: 
Mainline     to     Nowhere— Drug     Addiction  : 
SociBrY  Is  THE  Biggest  Loser 
(Editors  Note.— This  is  the  hrst  of  u  series 
of   SIX  articles   on   drug   abuse   m   Middlesex 
and  Somerset  counties.) 

(By  John  Pribish) 
The    drug    user   is   a    drug   to    himself,   to 
society  and  possibly  to  future  generations. 

While  the  smoking  ol  manjuana,  common- 
ly known  as  pot.  has  been  making  the  scene 
m  the  Twin-County  Area  like  an  erupting 
volcano,  society  continues  ui  be  plagued  by 
the  heroin  addict. 

Police  blame  him  lor  much  of  the  crime. 
particularly  burglaries  and  thefts  from 
parked  cars. 

And  a  small  row  of  imaginary  white  crosses 
dots  the  end  of  Ihe  road  for  at  least  .seven 
dope  addicts  trom  Middlesex  and  Somerset 
counties  who  lost  their  battle  with  drugs. 

TTiey  paid  the  price  tlirough  overdoses  of 
heroin  or  infection.  But  their  deaths  are  soon 
forgotten  and  others  apparently  will  follow 
us  a  new  crop  of  young  addicts  gets  hooked. 

Three  of  the  deaths  were  litst  year,  and  the 
others  during  the  past  decade. 

THE  SEVEN   TRAGIC  TALES 

A  Milltown  youth  was  abandoned  by 
friends  outside  a  Newark  hospital  after  a  bout 
with  barbiturates  and  iieroln. 

A  college  student  from  Highland  Park  was 
found  dead  in  a  car  in  Franklin. 

Found  dead  In  n  New  York  City  flat  was  a 
New  Brunswick  man  In  his  20s. 

A  youth  was  lound  de.id  in  his  home  here 
Dead  on  arrival  at  Perth  Amboy  Generai 
Hospital  was  a  youth  from  that  city.  He  took 
heroin  in  New  York  City  and  was  driven  to 
the  hospital  by  his  girl  friend.  They  had  met 
at  a  drug  addiction  treatment  center. 

A  man  was  found  dead  alongside  a  brook 
In  Somerville. 

And  a  Perth  Amboy  youth  died  at  the 
shore. 

"It's  Just  as  bad  as  it  ever  was."  said  Detec- 
tive Lt.  George  Seamon  of  New  Brunswick. 

He  was  referring  to  the  serious  problem 
a  few  years  ago  when  so  many  dope  addicts 
frequerited  Albany  Street  that  it  was  nick- 
named "Junkie  Alley  " 

■  There  are  new  f.ices  today,  and  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  people  fooling  with  heroin."  said 
the  head  of  the  city's  narcotics  squad. 

The  use  of  heroin  in  Middlesex  County  Is 
not  limited  to  New  Brunswick,  although  city 
police  are  making  the  most  arrests  in  this 
area. 

Heroin  use  has  spread  over  the  years  to 
the  suburbs,  and  this  Is  clearly  shown  by  the 
periodic  arrests  by  municipal  and  state 
police,  and  officers  from  Sheriff  Robert  H. 
Jajnlson's  office. 

Jamison's  raider,  accompanied  by  munic- 
ipal police,  pulled  the  biggest  single  narcot- 
ics raid  In  the  country's  history  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Nineteen  persons  were  arrested  In  New 
Brunswick.  Perth  Amboy  and  Metuchen. 
Some  were  for  the  sale  and  possession  of 
heroin. 

While  the  amounts  of  confiscated  narcot- 
ics were  small,  they  indicate  that  a  drug 
problem  exists  In  Middlesex  County,  and 
that  It  Is  widespread. 

"We're  Just  skimming  the  surface."  said 
the  sheriff. 

"You  can't  actually  state  how  big  It  (the 
narcotics  problem)  Is  In  Mlddles(?x  County 
The  unknown  quantity  Is  the  big  question 
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mark.  But  our  work  speaks  for  itself,"  Jami- 
son said. 

Drug  abuse  is  statewide,  too.  Recent  fig- 
ures relea.sed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics show  New  Jersey  ranks  fourth  In  the 
Nation  with  2.834  registered  narcotics  users 
behind  New  York.  California  and  Illinois. 

New  Brunswick  police  have  81  registered 
violators  of  narcotics  laws.  Most  of  them  are 
heroin  users. 

Some  of  the  addicts  have  moved  out  of 
town.  A  few  went  to  the  suburbs  and  others 
melted  into  larger  population  centers  like 
Newark  and  New  York  City. 

iNAcrrvE  niE 

Detective  Sgt.  Everett  James,  a  narcotics 
squad  member,  said  at  least  a  dozen  will  be 
out  of  circulation  for  some  time. 

Six  are  in  the  N.J.  State  Prison  at  Trenton, 
serving  time  for  such  crimes  as  armed  hold- 
ups and  assaults.  The  other  half  dozen  are  at 
lesser  penal  institutions. 

The  drug  problem  in  New  Brunswick  be- 
came a  major  issue  in  last  May's  City  Com- 
mission election  campaign. 

And  apparently  It  continues. 

Said  Police  Clilef  Ralph  C.  Petrone:  -We 
have  a  narcotics  problem  in  New  Brunswick 
and  I'm  hot  going  to  stick  my  head  In  the 
sand  and  say.  'We  don't."  " 

"We  cooperate  with  state,  county  and 
municipal  police.  We  trade  Information,  but 
the  drug  addict  keeps  moving  around." 

The  chief  says  continuous  harassment  of 
known  and  suspected  users  forces  some  of 
them  to  get  out  of  the  city. 

"I'd  like  to  add  another  man  to  the  narcot- 
ics squad.  The  problem  is  big  enough  in 
New  Brunswick  to  warrant  it,"  Petrone  ex- 
plained, noting  many  crimes  here  are  related 
to  drxig  addicts. 

Seamon  and  James  comprise  the  squad,  but 
they  have  been  backed  up  by  uniformed  and 
plainclothes  personnel,  aud  ably  aided  by 
.state  police  Investigator  Joseph  Crap>arotta. 

Craparotta.  a  former  undercover  agent  with 
the  state  police  narcotics  squad,  was  assigned 
here  four  years  agd  at  the  request  of  city 
officials. 

KNOWS    JCNKIES    LIKE    A    BOOK 

He's  a  walking  encyclopedia  on  Junkies  in 
this  area  and  t  as  i)artlclpated  in  many  nar- 
otlcs  Investigations  in  Central  New  Jersey. 
His  main  Job  is  to  assist  municipal  pxjlice. 

Narcotics  arrests  by  New  Brunswick  pwllce 
clipped  to  101  in  196'7  from  128  in  !966.  Sea- 
mon said  he  couldn't  provide  the  answer  for 
•he  drop,  although  he  aJid  James,  from  time 
'o  lime,  were  assigned  to  other  investigations. 
Seamon,  by  the  way,  also  is  the  department's 
>fficial  statistician -and  is  required  to  make 
reports  to  city,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Of  the  101  arrests.  84  were  adults  and  17 
■vere  Juveniles.  The  files  on  most  of  the  of- 
:enders  show  heroin  iurests,  followed  by 
marijuana. 

Liist  year,  city  jxillce  confiscated  127  bags 
of  heroin,  13  bags  of  marijuana  and  24  pot 
cigarettes.  The  biggest  heroin  grab  was  50 
oags  at  a  Neilson  Street  address. 

"GoofbaJl  use  has  dropped  considerably," 
said  Seamon.  -' 

"But  I  don't  have  the  answer.  Maybe  the 
isers  have  graduated  (to  heroin),"  the  lleu- 
:euant  added. 

The  barbiturate  (goof ball)  and  ampheta- 
mine I  pep  pill)  problem  gave  the  pxjlice  de- 
partment its  biggest  headache  a  few  years 
.igo. 

The  situation  was  such  among  teen-agers 
'hat  the  city  Boarfi  of  Education  adopted  a 
policy  setting  up  disciplinary  procedures  with 
e.xpuLsion  as  the  maximum  penalty. 

Although  there  have  been  rumprs  of  use  of 
LSD  here,  there  was  only  one  such  arrest  by 
.Vew  Brunswick  police  last  year.  It  was  the 
.  ity's  first. 

The  man,  a  professional  singer,  said  he 
took  the  drug  while  in  New  York  City. 

'/ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

However,  police  in  the  past  few  months 
went  to  two  apartments,  which  they  de- 
scrll)ed  as  'ucld  pads,"  but  no  arrests  were 
made  because  the  occupants  "flew  the  coop." 

GOING    TO    POT 

But  the  smoking  of  pot.  for  the  time  being, 
is  replacing  heroin,  goofballs  and  LSD  in  the 
crazy  world  of  thrill  seekers. 

In  Perth  Ambcy,  Police  Chief  Paul  Janko- 
vlch  said:  "The  drug  abuse  problem  Is  defi- 
nitely under  control  here.' But  I'm  concerned 
whenever  users  and  pushers  sentenced  to  jail 
are  released." 

Jankovlch  said  there  Is  no  known  organized 
group  of  pushers  in  the  Bay  City.  The  chief 
reported  there  were  no  heroin  arrests  In  Perth 
Amboy  last  year,  but  quickly  added:  "Not 
that  It's  not  here." 

The  decline  in  goofball  use  in  Perth  Am- 
boy, Jankovlch  says.  Is  the  result  of  the  de- 
partment's educational  campaigns  and  con- 
stant surveillance  of  teen-age  hangouts. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  chief  recalled,  the 
goofball  fad  was  In  full  swing  and  he  closed 
a  pool  room,  which  he  said  was  a  hangout 
for  drug  users. 

Last  year.  Jankovlch  reports,  27  men  and 
three  women — most  of  them  In  their  early 
20s — were  arrested  on  narcotics  charges 
I  marijuana  and  barbiturates). 

Society,  confronted  dally  with  the  growing 
drug  abuse  problem,  pays  and  pays  and  pays. 

Society  pays  for  the  special  police  squads 
and  their  time-consuming,  but  necessary  sur- 
veillances. Some  result  in  arrests,  some  don't. 

Society  pays  by  furnishing  free  legal  serv- 
ices when  indigent  dope  addicts  contest  in- 
dictable charges. 

Society  pays  by  providing  not-too-success- 
ful treatment  centers. 

Society  F>ays  when  its  homes,  businesses 
and  cars  are  broken  into  and  looted. 

And  society  will  continue  to  pay  until  it 
can  solve  the  almost  unsolvable  problem. 

Mainline  to  Nowhere:  Ex-Drug  Addicts 
Kick  the  Habit — How  They  Did  It 

"I  was  tired. 

"I  wanted  to  quit  shooting  dope. 

"I  was  tired  of  being  a  vegetable,  so  I 
cleaned  up." 

That  is  how  an  ex-junkie  summed  up  his 
successful  struggle  with  life  to  get  the 
monkey  off  his  back. 

In  his  20s,  he  says  he's  clean  and  has  a 
job. 

He  lives  In  the  New  Brunswick  area,  and 
was  a  familiar  face  to  police  who  hounded 
him  and  busted  him  for  using  heroin. 

criminal  record  clean 

Bttt.  the  ex-Jimkle  says,  he's  never  been 
arrested  for  the  batch  of  crimes  he  admits 
committing  to  pay  for  his  habit  of  at  least  a 
half  dozen  years. 

This  Is  his  story : 

"I  get  hooked  when  I  was  in  the  service. 
I  had  a  .serious  operation  and  they  eave  me 
medicaticn  for  pain.  I  became  addicted. 

■■.\fter  my  discharge  from  the  service,  I 
went  straight  to  heroin.  I  didn't  have  no  stops 
in  between. 

"I  went  looking  for  drugs  In  the  early  1960s. 
At  that  time,  there  were  only  a  few  guys  in 
New  Brunswick  using  drugs. 

"I  knew  these  guys,  I  told  them  what  I 
wanted.  I  lopped.  It  was  easv  as  that. 

■'I  got  It  from  another  addict.  He  sold  It  to 
me  right  on  the  street.  He  wasn't  a  pusher.  I 
paid  So  a  bag. 

"I  went  to  an  apartment  and  that's  when 
I  shot  up  fcr  the  first  time.  The  stuff  was  real 
good  then.  It's  garbage  now. 

"You  feel  it  immediately.  The  stuff  satisfies 
your  basic  desires.  In  that  one  little  shot, 
everything  is  satisfied. 

"After  that  first  shot.  I  got  sick.  The  needle 
was  dirty.  I  was  sick  in  bed  for  about  a  week 
and  a  half.  I  took  my  second  shot  about  a 
month  later. 
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DAtLY    DOSAGE 

""But  I  didn't  become  addicted  to  heroin 
until  after  five  months.  Then  I  was  takin^r 
heorin  every  day. 

"At  that  time,  I  went  to  New  York  City 
every  day.  I  went  to  Harlem.  Spanish-Harleni, 
down  in  the  80s  and  downtown  to  13th  and 
14th  streets. 

"There's  no  problem  getting  heroin  in  New 
York." 

He  was  asked  how  he  paid  for  his  habit. 

The  ex-junkie  answered:  "There  were  a  lot 
of  ways  we  ( meaning  himself  and  junkie 
pals)  got  the  money.  I  forged  checks  stolen 
from  break-ins  at  offices.  The  breaks  were  all 
over  Middlesex  County  and  in  Elizabeth  and 
Trenton. 

( The  Middlesex  County  communities  In- 
cluded New  Brunswick,  Edison,  Metuchen 
Highland  Park  and  East  Brunswick). 

"We  had  no  trouble  cashing  checks.  We 
also  took  everything  that  was  movable — 
especially  TV  sets.  We  had  no  trouble  fencing 
them. 

sometimes    no    MIDDLEMAN 

"If  you  have  something  good — like  a  TV 
set — you  co'jld  take  it  to  New  York  to  a  push- 
er for  dope.  Some  fences  would  give  you  the 
stuff  if  they  knew  you  were  a  Junkie.  Thats 
what  you  wanted,  you  didn't  want  any  monev 
— Just  dope. 

"When  I  first  started  out  it  wasn't  from  b- 
and-e's.  We  got  checks  from  break-in  artists 
I  had  a  connection  in  Newark  v.ho  would 
cash  them  for  a  price. 

'"Tliere  were  other  ways  of  getting  money. 
though.  We  had  a  couple  of  girls  working  as 
prostitutes  and  once  in  a  while  they"d  lift  a 
wallet  from  a  "John". 

"The  broads  were  Junkies,  too." 

He  admits  being  "on  and  off"'  heroin  for  a 
half  dozen  years,  but  swears  he's  clean  to- 
day. 

The  ex-Jiuikle  said  he's  never  been  busted 
for  burglaries,  passing  phony  checks  or  stick- 
ups. 

He  continued:  "I  was  out  with  some  stick- 
up  artists.  They  were  Junkies.  The  stlckups 
weren't  in  New  Brunswick.  They  were  out  of 
town — down  in  South  Jersey.  Most  of  the 
time  we  were  high. " 

The  ex- Junkie  recalled  the  panic  a  few 
year.=!  ago  when  dope  was  hard  to  get  in  New 
Brunswick  because  of  the  stepped-up  cam- 
paign on  addicts  by  city  police. 

"I  was  sick.  I  met  two  other  junkies.  There 
was  no  stuff  available  in  New  Brunswick.  We 
had  a  gun  and  went  out  and  .stuck  up  this 
guy." 

He  refused  to  say  where,  giving  a  vague  de- 
scription of  "right  on  the  outside  of  New 
Brunswick."  He  claimed  they  got  more  than 
S500. 

The  ex-Junkie  added:  "There  are  no  push- 
ers in  New  Brimswick.  In  New  Brunswick,  the 
stuff  is  sold  by  junkies.  I  sold,  too.  Every  ad- 
dict sells.'" 

Could  he  estimate  the  number  of  drug 
users  in  New  Brunswick: 

there's    "500    JUNKIES"    IN    CITY 

He  answered:  "I  know.  man.  there's  got  to 
be  500  Junkies  in  New  Brunswick.  But  they 
are  not  hard-core  Junkies.  They  i.se  ctrugs  ■- 
couple  times  a  week.  I  know  about  200  of 
them. 

Continuing  his  .story: 

"I  used  all  kinds  of  drugs.  I  was  messing 
around  heavy  with  LSD.  I  made  :ibout  100 
LSD  trips. 

"When  you  use  LSD  your  mind  changes 
your  w?y  of  thinking.  My  last  trip  was  In  a 
house  in  New  Brunswick  with  two  girls  and 
four  guys.  We  all  'tripped". 

"I  was  getting  my  acid  from  New  York  and 
California."" 

The  ex-junkie  claimed  he  smoked  pot,  too. 

"But  pot  came  after  heroin,"  he  paid. 

"Pot  is  widespread  in  New  Brunswick  and 
it's  easy  to  get  "  the  ex-junkle  claimed. 
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He  said  most  of  the  hard-core  junkies  he 
knew  "are  in  New  York  or  in  jail." 

THE    "NEW    breed" 

He  continued:  "There's  a  whole  new  breed 

of  kids  coming  up  the  cops  don't  know  about. 

"They're  not  downtown  like  they  used  to 

be.  I  know  a  lot  of  kids  using  drugs,  and  the 

cops  don't  know  them 

"The  mlnd-expandlng  effects  of  LSD,  a 
hallucinogen,  the  ex-Junkie  said,  t>elieve  it  or 
not,  brought  about  his  change  of  attitude 
toward  drug  abuse,  with  a  big  assist  from  a 
friend. 

"I  have  no  desire  for  it  (dope).  I  saw  a 
couple  of  Junkies  and  they  couldn't  believe 
that  I'm  clean." 

Another  ex-junkle,  also  In  his  20s  and  an 
area  resident — but  not  as  talkative  as  the 
other — says  he  broke  away  from  his  heroin 
habit. 

He  went  to  a  drug  addlcition  center  for 
treatment,  rather  than  serve  his  time  in 
jail.  This  is  par  for  the  course  for  Junkies, 
but  he's  among  the  lucky  ones. 

Others  find  it  tough  sledding  trying  to  get 
nd  of  their  craving  for  dope.  And  some  don't 
want  to.  They  like  being  on  dope. 

Ex-junkle  No.  2  said  he  was  in  his  mid- 
teens  when   he   first   used   heroin. 

"I  hung  around  with  the  wrong  crowd." 
he  claimed. 

He  graduated  from  cough  medicine  and 
:;oofballs  and  switched  to  heroin  because 
he  wasn't  getting  "high  enough"  on  the 
i.ther  drugs. 

•'I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I  liked 
It.  After  that  first  shot.  I  tried  It  again  three 
months  later.  Eventually,  I  became  a  two- 
bags-a-day  addict."  ex-junkie  No.  2  said. 

BIWEEKLY    "BUSINESS    TRIPS" 

He  went  to  New  York  City  twice  a  week  to 
get  heroin  and  sold  it  to  other  addicts   to 
help  pay  for  his  habit. 

The  ex-junkle  admits  passing  phony  checks 
n\  Middlesex  and  Somerset  counties  and  in 
North  Jersey. 

He  was  arrested  trying  to  pass  forged  drug 
prescriptions. 

"I  did  that  because  I  was  stupid."  he  s.iid. 
the  self-d:sgust  showing  in  his  voice. 

"I  sneaked  dope  i  heroin  i  into  the  county 
jail  where  I  was  being  held,"  ex-Junkie  No. 
J  claimed. 

He  said  the  six  glassine  bags  were  con- 
cealed on  his  person. 

Since  he  didn't  have  a  needle  to  inject  the 
drug  into  his  blood  system,  he  said,  "I 
.snooted  (sniffed)  it." 

"But  I'm  cured  because  I  want  to  be 
c  ured,"  he  said. 

WILL'S    THE    ONLY    WAY 

Those  in  drug  rehabilitation  work  say  this 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  You  can"t 
force  a  cure.  If  a  junkie  wants  to  be  cured, 
he  will.  If  he  doesn"t.  he  won't. 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  addicts  stay  off 
drugs  for  good  when  they  leave  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  the  world's  largest  and  oldest  treatment 
center  for  drug  addicts. 

Ex-junkle  No.  2  admits  smoking  pot.  and 
taking  five  LSD  trips  in  Highland  Park,  New 
Brunswick  and  Bound  Brook. 

"LSD."  he  said,  "strips  your  senses.  Noth- 
ing matters.  It's  like  a  dream.  There  are  no 
corners  to  a  room.  You  float  through  the 
walls.  You  think  you  can  put  your  hand 
through  a  desk." 

His  reason  for  dropping  LSD,  as  he  put  it. 
was:  "I  came  too  close  to  being  crazy." 

Mainline  to  Nowhere  :  Severe  Critic  of 
Drug  Addiction  Center  Trying  Again 

The  man  who  criticized  New  Jersey's  in- 
patient drug  rehabilitation  program,  labeling 
it  "a  failure  or  near  failure,"'  is  giving  it 
another  go — although  he's  not  too  optimistic 
on  the  future  without  controlled  out-patient 
care. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.^RKS 

The  outspoken  critic  of  the  facility  he 
heads  is  Dr.  Hans  W.  FreymAb.  director  of 
the  drug  addiction  center,  N.jTstate  Neuro- 
Psychlatrlc  Institute.  SklUman. 

Earlier  this  year.  Freymuth  resigned  in  a 
dispute  over  a  proposed  plan  to  reduce  the 
addict's  stay  at  the  center  from  45  to  21 
days. 

change  of  plans 
However,  the  physician,  who  specializes  in 
psychiatry,  withdrew  his  resignation  when 
learning  the  plan  was  temporary,  not  final. 
When  Freymuth,  a  17-year  veteran  with 
the  N.J.  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  talks  of  the  drug  addict,  he  means 
the  hard-core  heroin  user. 

He  probably  has  the  toughest  job  in  the 
state  in  rehablllUiting  addicts.  The  center  is 
about  16  miles  south  of  New  Brunswick  In  a 
rural  stretch  of  Somerset  County. 

The  center's  facilities  are  apparently  in- 
adequate to  handle  the  state's  growing  drug 
problem  since  New  Jersey  has  2.834  regis- 
tered addicts,  the  fourth  highest  in  the 
nation. 

The  state's  registered  addicts  Increased  by 
727  during  1967  over  the  1966  total  of  2.107 
according   to   the   U.S.    Bureau   of   Narcotics. 
Newark  tops  the  suite  with  more  than  1.000. 
Freymuth,    the    center's    fourth    director 
since  it  was  authorized  by  law  in  December 
1964,  says  the  state  must  reassess  its  pro- 
gram on  rehabilitating  the  drug  addict    He 
became  director  nine  months  ago. 
freymuth  philosophy 
He  takes  the  position  that  you  can't  con- 
fiscate a  junkie's  set  ol  works,  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  pronounce  him  cured. 

The  center,  an  intermediate  facility,  must 
be  backed  up  with  a  long-term  plan,  not  nec- 
essarily in-patient  care,  he  said.  "I  am  con- 
vinced," Freymuth  said,  "that  the  state  will 
have  to  create  some  sort  of  long-term  system. 
Addicts  need  continuing  control  and  support. 
"The  pressure  by  the  communities  is  real. 
They  want  the  drug  addicts  taken  off  the 
streets."  he  added. 

Freymuth  maintains  the  in-patient  pro- 
gram cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  there  is  a 
follow-up  care  system  on  the  county  level. 
He  was  referring  to  clinics. 

What  the  director  meant  is  to  supply 
methadone — a  nondamaging  synthetic  opiate 
and  substitute  for  heroin — to  addicts  on  a 
controlled  basis  at  out-patient  clinics. 

Methadone  is  more  potent  than  morphine, 
but  less  habit-forming.  However,  it  Is  addic- 
tive. The  drug  is  taken  orally  with  orange 
juice. 

Freymuth  proposed  initiating  a  methadone 
maintenance  program  as  a  research  project 
at  an  out-patient  clinic  he  heads  in  Newark. 
Methadone,  he  said,  is  used  at  the  center, 
taut  only  during  what  he  referred  to  as  the 
detoxification  period  after  the  addict  is  ad- 
mitted and  has  withdrawal  symptoms. 

Fre>-muth's  research  project  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New- 
Jersey.  The  society  said  it  approved  in  prin- 
ciple and  that  the  research  should  be  done 
on  a  small  scale  with  carefully  selected  treat- 
able patients. 

A  STIGMA  ERASED 

The  director  said  that  by  replacing  heroin 
with  methadone,  the  patient  would  lose  the 
stigma  of  criminality  associated  with  the  use 
of  heroin. 

"It  would  establish  a  more  stable  emotional 
adjustment,  and  would  give  the  addict  a 
chance  to  rebuild  his  social  and  economic 
status,"  Freymuth  said.  "Methadone,"  the  di- 
rector explained,  "metabolizes  more  slowly 
than  heroin.  It  is  not  a  cure,  but  an  improve- 
ment." 

Freymuth  said  he  plans  to  operate  the 
methadone  maintenance  program  at  the 
Newark  out-patient  clinic  on  a  seven-day-a- 
week  basis.  The  clinic's  staff,  he  s.iid,  includes 
himself,  a  part-time  physician,  a  social  work- 
er and  a  secretary.  He's  hopeful  of  obtaining 
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two  registered  nurses  to  assist  in  the  research 
project. 

In  his  critical  review  of  the  state's  drug 
iiddlctlon  program,  Freymuth  said  the  pres- 
ent New  Jer.sey  law  and  the  premise  for  treat- 
ment which  it  establishes  Is  Impractical. 

The  law  offers  the  addict  the  choice  of 
serving  his  time  in  Jail  or  being  placed  on 
probation  for  treatment  at  the  center. 

When  confronted  wUh  such  a  choice,  the 
Junkie  picked  the  center— something  borne 
out  in  almost  every  heroin  case  in  ilie  New- 
Brunswick  Municipal  Court  since  heroin  use 
became  a  problem  in  recent  years. 
police  lose  faith 
New  Brunswick  police  always  made  it  a 
point  to  recommend  admission  to  the  center, 
rhey  no  longer  do,  apparently  losing  faith  in 
the  center's  ability  to  cure  the  junkie. 

Freymuth  i:;  cognizant  of  the  drop  in  court 
referrals,  not  only  from  Middlesex  County. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  referrals 
of  addicts  by  the  Middlesex  County  Court  to 
Bordentown  Reiormatory  and  rehabilitation 
centers  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Freymuth  noted  that  the  center  liicks  the 
facilities  to  liandle  the  statewide  drug  prob- 
lem. 

"I  predict,  iiowever — if  we  get  i)etter — the 
word  will  spread."  the  director  said  hope- 
fully. 

There  was  a  lime  not  too  lone  ago  that 
New  Brunswick's  ;iddicts  went  through  the 
center  as  if  it  had  a  revolving  door 

Now  treatment  at  the  center.  Freymouth 
said,  ranges  irom  six  weeks  ts  several  months, 
although  addicts  can  be  discharged  at  any 
time  and  reierred  to  legal  authorities,  such 
as  probation  offices. 

Once  the  long  waiting  list  presented  a 
problem,  but  Freymuth  says  there  is  no  wait- 
ing today.  The  only  delay,  he  said,  is  caused 
by  technicalities  of  admission,  .^nd  this  is 
:ibout  a  week,  the  director  reported. 

The  center  has  facilities  for  54  male  nnd  12 
female  addicts.  This  is  inadequate.  Freymuth 
said,  noting  a  need  for  additional  space  and 
more  personnel. 

Freymuth  emphasized:  "Tliere  are  treat- 
able ..ddlcts  and  there  are  nontrcatable 
addicts.  We  want  treatables.  Those  who  want 
TO  pull  out.  The  person  who  doesn't  have  the 
strength  to  help  himself." 

After  admission,  the  r-ddict  is  placed  In  a 
detoxification  unit  for  two  weeks.  Those 
undergoing  withdrawal  symptoms  at  that 
Time  are  given  methadone. 

The  director  said  he  and  his  staff,  at  the 
end  of  the  two-week  period,  then  determine 
which  patients  are  treatable. 

two  percent  treatable 
Freymuth  said  that  "2  per  cent  or  less  of 
the  patients  graduate  to  treatable  status." 
NontreaUibles  are  discharged  for  various 
reasons.  Freymuth  said,  adding:  "Society  will 
have  to  face  this  problem  of  drug  addicts 
roaming  the  streeus.  " 

There  are  addicts  who  rebel  agitinst  chang- 
ing their  way  of  life  and  who  use  the  center 
as  "an  out"  to  keep  from  serving  their  time 
in  jail. 

An  addict.  Freymuth  said,  is  usually  in  his 
late  teens,  frequently  unemployed,  is  from 
a  broken  home,  with  an  alcoholic  father.  The 
"tvpic  il  tddlct"  has  spent  some  time  in  Jail, 
is  a  school  dropout,  was  a  juvenile  deUnquent 
and  has  committed  assaults  and  burglaries. 
"Speaking  as  a  physician,  this  (drug  addic- 
tion) is  not  a  curable  disease,"  the  director 
said. 

WILL    TO    CHANGE    ESSENTIAL 

Freymuth  explained  that  as  long  as  the 
addict  persists  in  his  wav  of  life,  he  cannot 
be  seen  as  treatable.  The.  addict,  the  director 
added,  cannot  be  considered  treatable  unless 
he  reaches  that  decision  to  change  his  way 
of  life. 

The  director  said  treatment  of  a  voluntary 
or  semivoluntary  nature  cannot  be   offered 
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AS  in  alternative  to  punishment  by  Incarcera- 

An  1  he  adds,  the  few  treatable  addicts 
reaching  the  center  have  been  Influenced 
negatively  bv  the  non-treatable  majority. 

He  further  said  that  no  single  center  Is 
capable  of  covering  'the  entire  spectrum  of 
treatment  needs  for  potentially  rehablUtable 
addicts." 

The  director  noted  that  a  majority  of  New 
Jersev'5  counties  has  neglected  to  create 
,ifter-care  facilities  for  drug  addicts  as  au- 
thorized bv  law. 

Freymuth  said  society  and  the  community 
must  be  protected  against  the  non treatable 
cirue  addict,  noting  that  the  addict  needs 
between  $10  and  $100  a  day  to  support  his 
habit. 

rhe  nontrea table  drug  addlctmust  be  seen 
•is  a  criminal  and  dealt  ^tth  under  the  penal 

code. 

Apply  the  concept  that  a  nontreatable 
addict  can  possibly  be  transformed  into  a 
treatable  addict  by  environmental  Influences 
and  treatment  methods. 

On  the  subject  of  marijuana.  Freymuth 
-said:  "Seven  of  10  heroin  addicts  have  used 
marijuana  at  some  time. 

We  should  stop  calling  it  a  narcotic. 
.vhich  it.  is  not.  It  is  not  addictive.  It  gives 
an  effect  similar  to  alcohol. 

"Control  of  marijuana  Is  dlflHcult. 

"You  can  grow  it  in  any  flower  pot." 

M.MNLiNE  TO  Nowhere:   Where  TiiERE's  Pot 

Smoked.   There's    .\    Maruv.\h.k    Wildfire, 

Lawmen  Learn 

The  greatest  single  concern  of  law  enforce- 
ment ofBclals  and  educators  In  the  Twln- 
Countv  Area  today  is  the  sudden  spurt  of 
marijuana  smoking  among  teen-agers  and 
those  in  their  early  20s. 

Pot.  grass,  weed — whatever  you  want  to 
call  It — was  almost  unheard  of  a  decade  ago 
ir^l Central  New  Jersey,  although  Jazz  mu- 
sicians have  been  puffing  It  for  years. 

Today,  the  smoking  of  pot.  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  campus  drug,  has  caught 
on  like  wlldflre  with  high  school  and  college 
students,  dropouts,  hippies  and  the  arty  set. 

GONE    .ARE    THE    DAYS    OF    .    .    . 

Whatever  happened  to  panty  raids,  stufHng 
bodies  into  telephone  booths,  fraternity 
beer-drinking  contests  or  gulping  goldfish? 

Smoking  pot  today  is  the  "In"  thing  to 
do  with  the  younger  generation,  and  It's 
simple   as   that. 

And  the  controversy  over  the  effects  of 
pot-smoking  continues.  Is  It  dangerous? 
Some  say  it  is,  others  say  It's  not. 

How  can  you  control  it  or  prevent  It  from 
spreading? 

Law  enforcement  officials,  even  with  their 
almost  daily  arrests  in  Middlesex  and  Somer- 
set counties,  are  learning  that  the  pot  prob- 
lem is  their  Excedrln  Headache  No.  1. 

Marijuana,  a  mild  hallucinogen,  can  easily 
be  purchased  on  the  streets,  and  undercover 
agents  have  proved  this. 

Pot  also  Is  available  through  the  mails, 
from  such  points  as  Southern  California  and 
the   Southwest. 

Pot  smoking  hit  the  Twin-County  Area 
scene  with  a  bang  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall,  and  has  been  Increasing. 

"There's  a  lot  of  pot  around,  not  only  In 
New  Bnmswick.  But  we  know  what's  going 
on."  said  Capt.  Claude  V.  CoUigan.  head  of 
New  Brunswick's  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau. 

NO    "SERIOUS"    LABEL 

The  problem,  he  said,  cannot  be  character- 
ized as  "serious,"  but  there  is  sufficient  use 
among  Juveniles  to  be  concerned. 

CoUigan  said  there's  been  a  decline  In 
glue-sniffing  and  goofball-gulplng.  "Now  It's 
pot.  It's  easy  to  get."  he  added. 

Two  New  Brunswick  students — from  the 
senior  and  junior  high  schools — were  ar- 
rested earlier  this  year  for  using  and  pushing 
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marijuana.  They  were  placed  on  probation 
by   the  Juvenile  Court. 

Middlesex  County  Sheriff  Robert  H.  Jami- 
son, whose  squad  of  undercover  agents  has 
been  making  frequent  arrests,  said:  "Those 
who  say  marijuana  is  not  harmful  cause 
confusion.  The  use  of  marijuana  beclouds 
the  thinking  process  of  the  mind.  That  Is 
serious  to  me." 

TTie  sheriff  contends  the  use  of  marijuana 
Is  "a  stepping-stone  on  the  ladder  of  drug 
abuse." 

New  Brunswick  Police  Chief  Ralph  C. 
Petrone  recalls  that  pot  arrests  were  infre- 
quent a  decade  ago. 

THREE    AND    ONE-HALF    POUND    "CATCH" 

Recently,  cltv  police  confiscated  3'i  pounds 
of  pot  In  a  raid  on  a  Livingston  Avenue 
apartment,  made  two  arrests,  and  set  the 
stage  for  seizure  of  more  pot  by  Highland 
Park  police  at  an  apartment  there  and  the 
arrest  of  a  Rutgers  student. 

Sheriff's  officers,  a  few  days  later,  con- 
ducted a  raid  on  another  Highland  Park 
apartment  and  arrested  three  Rutgers  Unl- 
versltv  sophomores. 

On  the  statewide  level,  state  police  Detec- 
tive William  J  Kennedy,  summed  v.p  the 
pot  problem  this  way:  "It's  growing  out  of 
proportion.    It's   mushrooming." 

Kennedy,  second  In  command  of  the  state 
police  narcotics  squad,  said:  "In  1954  (three 
years  after  the  squad  was  formed)  It  was 
considered  a  good  pot  arrest  when  an  ounce 
was  seized.  Today,  It  Is  not." 

Pot  arrests,  he  said,  were  made  by  the 
squad  at  Princeton  and  Rutgers  universities. 
Glassboro  State  College  and  the  Hun  School 

In  the  last  decade.  Kennedy  said,  eight 
arrests  were  made  In  rural  parts  of  Central 
New  Jersey  for  cultivating  marijuana.  Four 
were  In  1967. 

Last  vear.  state  police  confiscated  as  evi- 
dence marlluana  which  would  bring  an  esti- 
mated .$260,000  on  the  Illegal  market,  he 
said.  Eighty  per  cent  of  It.  Kennedy  said,  was 
from  North  and  Central  Jersey. 

The  pot  problem  Is  In  full  bloom  In  Somer- 
set County,  said  to  have  one  of  the  highest 
average  per-caplta  Incomes  In  the  nation. 

"It's  county-wide.  I  cannot  localize  It."  said 
Prosecutor  Michael  R.  Imbrlanl.  adding  that 
most  of  the  marijuana  arrests  have  been  in 
Franklin.  Bridgewater  and  North  Plalnfield. 

NO    COMMUNITY    CLEAN 

"We  do  not  have  a  problem  with  pushers, 
but  there's  no  question  from  the  evidence 
that  there  is  a  marijuana  problem  In  every 
town  in  Somerset  County."  Imbrlanl  said. 

He  added:  'Narcotics,  meaning  marijuana, 
is  the  most  serious  criminal  activity  In  Som- 
erset County." 

The  prosecutor  recalled  that  there  was  an 
average  of  two  narcotics  arrests  per  year  in 
Somerset  County  between  1952  and  1964. 
The  arrests  went  up  to  six  in  1965.  But  in 
1966  they  rose  to  18  and  then  to  70  In  1P67. 

The  September  grand  Jury  shocked  Somer^ 
set  Countv  with  Its  presentment  that  mari- 
juana v.as  "available  In  every  high  school" 
in  the  county.  Tlie  grand  Jury  said  the  prob- 
lem was  in  the  15-to-20-year  age  group. 

Imbrlanl  said  an  investigation  by  his  staff 
led  to  the  presentment. 

MAKES   A  DIFFERENCE 

He  then  met  with  school  superintendents 
and  told  them.  "I  want  leads."  Imbriani  said 
he  got  90  of  them  after  the  presentment.  But 
It  was  a  different  story  before  the  present- 
ment when  he  met  with  the  educators.  He 
struck  out  at  that  time. 

Confinement  Is  not  uncommon  In  Somerset 
County  for  those  charged  with  sale  or  posses- 
sion of  pot  For  example,  three  youths,  non- 
students,  were  recently  sentenced  to  indeter- 
minate terms  in  the  Annandale  Reformatory. 

Imbriani  explained  his  policy  this  way: 
"Whenever  there  is  cooperation,  it  Is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  to  be  considered 
when  passing  sentence." 
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About  the  effect  of  pot  smoking,  Imbriani 
said:  "It  may  not  be  physically  addictive, 
but  I  feel  It  Is  psychologically  addictive. 
Marijuana,  I  believe,  can  lead  to  the  use  of 
heroin." 

The  prosecutor  continued:  'We've  broken 
up  some  pot  parties  at  homes  in  Somervllle, 
FrankUn.  North  Plalnfield  and  Bridgewater. 
The  raids  resulted  in  multiple  arrests.  They 
were  all  from  good  homes." 

Imbrlanl  said  that  of  the  70  narcotics  ar- 
rests In  1967,  nearly  all  were  white  and  in 
the  middle-  and  upper-middle  social  classes. 

.Somerset  County  is  primarily  rural,  has 
many  well-to-do  families  and  does  not  have 
what  can  be  considered  ehett<5  neighborhoods 
as  are  found  in  the  more  populated  counties. 

He  considers  the  marijuana  problem  as 
"very  serious"  in  Somerset  County. 

CRIMINAL  CASES  CLIMB 

Imbrlanl  said  the  number  of  crlmlal  cases 
in  Somerset  County  rose  120  per  cent  In  1967 
over  the  1965  figures.  A  factor  in  the  hike, 
he  explained,  was  youths  Involved  with 
marijuana. 

His  staff  works  In  close  cooperation  with 
municipal  and  state  police  and  Middlesex 
County  sheriff's  officers. 

A  few  days  ago.  a  Somerset  County  Court 
Jury  fotmd  a  Bound  Brook  man  in  his  mid- 
20s  guilty  of  growing  pot  in  his  backyard. 
Such  arrests  are  uncommon  In  the  Twin- 
County  Area. 

A  Rutgers  student,  who  asked  that  he  not 
be  identified,  said  he  smoked  pot  out  of 
curiosity. 

"It's  a  nice,  relaxing  type  of  experience. 
It's  a  casual  thing.  There's  no  ritual  or  mys- 
tique. It's  a  pass-the-peace-pipe  affair."  he 
said. 

The  student  commented  that  other  stu- 
dents smoke  pot  because  It  is  harmless.  He 
said  that  according  to  medical  research,  mari- 
juana smoking  is  not  physically  addictive. 

I  don't  buy  the  angle  of  escape  and  a  sub- 
stitute for  alcohol.  And  It's  not  used  as  a 
crutch. 

"Some  take  it  out  of  curiosity.  Those  who 
try  It.  enjoy  it."  he  said. 

Mainline  to  Nowhere:  at  Rutgers.  Not 
All  E.xperiments  Are  in  Labs — SitJDENTS 
Try  Marijuana,  Too 

"At  least  one-third  of  the  students  on  cam- 
pus have  experimented  with  pot  at  least 
once."  says  20-year-ald  Owen  UUmann.  edi- 
tor of  Targum.  Rutgers  University's  student 
dally  newspaper. 

Ullmann.  a  Spotswood  resident,  further  es- 
timates that  20  to  25  percent  of  Rutgers  stu- 
dents smoked  marliuana  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

However,  the  Junior,  majoring  in  political 
science,  admits  he  had  no  specific  guideline 
or  rule  to  reach  those  estimates. 

His  conclusions.  Ul'.mann  adds,  were  based 
on  personal  observations  and  "people  I've 
talked  to." 

The  university  has  an  undergraduate  en- 
rollment of  about  6.000  male  students.  Some 
3.800  are  housed  on  the  Queens  campus. 
3.100  In  dormitories  and  700  at  fraternity 
houses.  The  remainder  live  off  campus  in 
apartments  and  rooming  houses. 

Ullmann  said  students  have  been  smoking 
pot  on  campus,  as  well  as  in  off-campus 
residences.  He  said  most  of  the  smoking  is 
off  campus. 

■  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  pot  In  the  campus 
area."  the  student  editor  said. 
overestimates? 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs  Earle  W.  Clifford 
refer.-ed  to  Ullmann's  conclusions  as  "guess- 
t'niates"  and  said  t'ney  were  "high." 

Clifford  said  a  study  has  not  been  made 
on  student  drug  use  and  saw  no  useful  pur- 
pose for  It. 

Ullmann  said  he  supports  the  legalization 
of  marijuana.  "The  laws  on  it  are  ridiculous," 
the  editor  said. 
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He  cited  a  law  In  Georgia  where  a  second 
.Rense  of  selling  marijuana  to  a  minor  can 
'ring   the   death    penalty. 

■Marijuana,  It  has  been  proven,  is  not  a 
narcotic.  There's  no  proof  it's  harmful," 
Ullmann  said. 

His  position:  "I  don't  think  a  certain  ml- 
i.ority  ses?ment  of  society  should  be  dictated 
to  by  the  majority  on  what  It  can  or  cannot 
do  to  seek  pleasure  as  long  as  It  does  not 
cause  harm  to  someone  else." 

He  smiled  when  told  his  views  seem  to 
duplicate  those  in  the  Playboy  Philosophy. 

-Pot  should  be  legalized  with  minimum 
restraint.  It  would  clean  up  racketeer  profit- 
eering." Ullmann  said. 

Targum.  founded  In  1869.  Is  the  oldest 
college  newspaper  In  the  U.  S.  It  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  country's 
most   independent   campus   publications. 

NO  PRESSURE   ON    PAPER 

Ullmann.  who  became  editor  in  February, 
s.ild  the  university's  administration  does  not 
attempt  to  Influence  Targum's  editorial 
policy. 

A  Targum  .';taff  member  for  three  years. 
Ullmann  said  he  agreed  w.'lth  the  student 
newspaper's  editorial  of  Feb.  7.  1967,  en- 
titled. "Prohibition:  1967,"  which  endorsed 
legalization  of  marijuana. 

Ullman  said  student  use  of  pot  on  and  off 
campus  reached  Its  peak  In  the  fall. 

College  students  shy  from  heroin  because 
of  its  addictive  quality,  he  said. 

When  Rutgers  last  April  announced  its 
policy  on  student  use  of  drugs,  Clifford  as- 
sessed the  problem  as  appearing  to  be 
•small." 

The  dean  said  the  same  assessment  stands 
today. 

In  reviewing  the  policy.  Clifford  said  the 
university  must  assume  its  educational  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  the  student  confronted 
with  the  choice  regarding  drug  Involvement 
;o  make  an  informed  decision. 

■  We  recognize  that  we  could  not  inform 
every  individual  student,  and  though  we  In- 
I'ormed  a  large  number  of  students,  errors  of 
judgment   would    occur."   Clifford   said. 

The  dean  referred  to  the  first  phase  of  the 
university's  three-point  policy.  That  phase 
relates  to  educating  the  student  about  drugs 
.,nd  their  effects. 

Phase  2  makes  available  counseling  and 
student  health  services  for  those  who  experi- 
mented or  became  involved  in  drugs. 

Clifford  continued:  "In  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  agencies,  we  are  exercising 
imiversity  disciplinary  sanctions  against  any 
student  who  becomes  involved  in  'pushing.' 
'dealing.'  or  otherwise  persuading  a  fellow 
student  to  use  drugs." 

policy's    OTHER    TARGET 

The  Rutgers  policy  is  geared  to  punish  the 
pusher,  but  does  not  ignore  the  repeated 
user,  both  of  whom  are  subject  to  suspension 
or  dismissal. 

Action  is  pending  on  two  students  arrested 
earlier  this  year  for  selling  small  amounts  of 
marijuana  to  a  state  police  undercover  agent 
on  campus  streets  last  fall.  The  students 
have  been  held  for  grand  jury  action. 

The  two  students  were  the  first  students  to 
be  arrested  on  campus  on  narcotic:;  charges. 

The  first  arrests  in  New  Brunswick  luvolv- 
nig  Rutgers  students  were  three  ye  ,rs  ago. 
Two  were  apprehended.  They  admitted  smok- 
ing pot  one  of  them  purchased  in  Mexico 
and  brought  back  with  him  ;rom  Sauihern 
California,  where  he  had  a  summer  job.  A 
small  amount  of  pot  was  confiscated. 

In  addition  to  the  two  students  arrested 
In  Februarv.  nine  others  were  picked  up  in 
Princeton,  Highland  Park.  New  York  City, 
South  Brunswick  ion  the  N.J.  Turnpike), 
and  New  Brunswick  loff  campus). 

Investigations  by  the  campus  patrol,  the 
university's  security  arm,  has  not  led  to  con- 
fiscation of  any  narcotics  en  campus,  accord- 
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ing  to  Robert  Ochs.  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  and  John  Mazzel.  patrol  director. 

Mazzel  said:  "We  do  not  have  any  under- 
cover agents.  It's  against  university  policy." 

Ochs.  former  campus  patrol  director, 
added:  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
has  never  been  a  request  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  plant'  an  undercover  agent 
In  classes." 

Some  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
accused  of  doing  Just  that. 

NO  LSD,  COOFBAl.L.   HEROIN  USE 

There  has  been  no  evidence  of  LSD.  goof- 
ball  or  heroin  use  resulting  from  Investiga- 
tions of  campus  by  the  campus  patrol,  said 
Ochs  and  Mazzel.  ^  ,,     „ 

Two  faculty  members  of  Ithaca  College 
announced  recently  results  of  their  survey 
on  use  of  drugs  of  that  college's  co-educa- 
tlonal  enrollment  of  3.300.  More  than  2.000 
students  participated. 

The  faculty  members  said:  "It  is  esti- 
mated that  only  eight  jjer  cent  of  Ithaca 
College  students  are  currently  involved  in 
the  regular  use  of  any  type  ui  Illegal  drugs/ 

They  said  ihev  believe  their  survey  to  be 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind,  and  possibly 
the  first,  conducted  on  an  American  college 
compus. 

The  furvey  reveals  that  Marijuana  has 
emerged  as  the  principal  drug  used  by  stu- 
dents Twentv-two  percent  tried  pot  in  high 
school  or  after  becoming  a  college  student. 
Only  15  per  cent  tised  pot  more  than  twice. 

Clifford  said  statistics  about  regular  users 
(,n  most  campuses  would  be  quite  low.  The 
pattern  on  campuses,  he  explained.  Is  a  period 
of  experimentation,  then  tapering  off  alter 
"the  kick  of  the  first  time'  wears  away. 

The  dean  said  Rutgers  has  not  made  such 
a    study    and    does    not    contemplate    doing 

so. 

Clifford  said  his  personal  reaction  to  de- 
veloping and  printing  drug  use  suitistics  is 
that  "they  would  be  obsolete  before  the  ink 
became  dry." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  credibility 
gap  involving  sources  of  the  information  used 
TO  compile  the  statistics. 

Clifford  Is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Per--onnel  Administrators,  which  conwcted 
the  US  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
conduct  a  national  program  on  drug  educa- 
tion. 

The  program's  aim.  he  said,  was  to  aid  col- 
lege and  universltv  administrators  and  se- 
ciiritv  officials  to  liave  a  "working"  knowl- 
edge "of  drugs  at  the  student  level. 

From  his  contact  with  administrators  at 
other  universities  and  colleges.  Clifford  said: 
"There's  been  a  leveling  off  of  LSD  use.  The 
message  of  possible  chromosomal  damage  has 
hit  home." 

The  dean,  speaking  in  general  about  col- 
lege campuses  In  the  nation,  said:  "There 
has  been' so  much  preoccupation  with  LSD 
.<nd  pot.  that  we  may  'be  ignoring  a  more 
critical  problem— that  of  student  use  of  bar- 
biturates (goof balls)  and  amphetamines  (pep 
pUls)." 

Clifford  said  student  life  has  its  ups-ana- 
downs  stresses  and  strains  that  lead  to  use 
of  the  dangerous  drugs.  He  cited  possible 
serious  health  hazards  of  their  overuse. 

Mainline  to  Nowhere:  Pull  in  One  on  Pot 
Charges— ANOTHER  Pops  Up  in  His  Place 
Law  enforcement  agencies  on  the  munic- 
ipal, countv  and  state  levels,  generally,  have 
locked  arms  in  t'-'-ir  campaign  to  combat 
drug  abuse  in  Middlesex  and  Somerset  coun- 
ties. 

While   most  of  the  agencies  conduct  In- 
dependent  investigations,   primarily   under- 
cover work,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  co- 
operation. 
However,   the   autonomous   mechanism  of 
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these  agencies  has  resulted  In  overlapping  in- 
vestigations. 

But  the  odds  are  BtiU  against  them,  as  the 
lawmen  are  outnumbered  pawns  In  the  grow- 
ing king-size  population  of  thrill  seekers. 

The  lawman's  position  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  trying  to  eradicate  mosquitoes  with 
a  flvswatter. 

You  can  get  one  of  the  pesky  insects  with 
each  swat,  but  another  Is  there  to  take  Us 
place 

As  one  official  put  It:  "It's  like  using  a 
spoon  to  empty  a  lake." 

Inter-poUce  department  cooperation  Is 
common  In  the  Twln-County  Area,  but  most 
police  forces  have  few  too  men  assigned  to 
narcotics  investigations,  if  assessments  on 
the  problem  by  officials  paint  the  true  pic- 
ture. 

The  New  Brunswick  police  department  has 
two  men  assigned  to  drug  probes,  but  they 
have  other  duties.  A  third  plaincloihesman 
is  used  as  a  swingman  between  narcotics  and 
other  investigations. 

And  New  Brunswick,  the  county  seat.  Is 
faced  with  the  biggest  drug  abuse  problem 
in  Middlesex  County,  statistics  on  arrests 
.'how. 

A  lew  factors  for  this,  police  say.  are  the 
city's  central  location.  Us  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods, and  transportation  facilities  to  New 
York  City,  where  most  of  the  dope  used  by 
aroa  addicts  is  obtained. 

WELCOME  HOME 

Some  of  the  arrests  hy  New  Brunswick  po- 
lice have  been  made  as  addicts  stepped  off 
buses  ironi  New  York  possessing  heroin. 

Such  arrests  can  onlv  be  made  on  infor- 
mation obtained  by  police,  through  tips  or 
surveillance,  and  the  men  available  to  make 

them.  .     , 

Although  the  number  of  reeistered  drug 
users  in  New  Jersey  ranks  fourth  in  the  na- 
tion the  state  police  narcotics  squad  num- 
bers'but  14  Seven  ol  them  arc  effective  un- 
dercover men.  . 

Hov.evpr.  the  state  police  squad  formed  m 
1951  with  six  men.  has  participated  in  nar- 
cotics arrests  in  all  but  two  towns  In  Middle- 
.<^ex  County 

Its  members  have  branched  into  Somerset 
County,  too.  particularly  Franklin. 
"TYPE  cast" 
The  effectiveness  of  a  state  police  under- 
cover man  is  about  six  years  and  diminishes 
according  to  the  number  of  times  he  appears 
in  public  and  Is  identified  when  testifying  In 
open  court. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  numbers  coin. 
Middlesex  Sheriff  Robert  H.  Jamison  has  a 
narco  squad  numbering  six  men.  some 
former  experienced  policemen  from  area 
communities. 

A  few  '.ears  ago.  sheriff's  officers  made  a 
handful  of  narcotics  arrests,  but  since  Jami- 
son added  to  the  squad,  the  arrests  zoomed 
:o  ^;8  last  vear. 

Jamison  said  he  saw  the  writing  on  the 
wall  on  drug  abuse  in  Middlesex  County  in 
the  carlv  1960s  v.-hen  l.e  was  president  of 
the  N  J.  State  Sheriffs'  .Association. 

The  sheriff  launched  an  educational  cam- 
paign, providing  speakers,  showing  films  and 
distributing  more  than  400.000  pieces  ol 
literature. 

■When  It  began  to  unravel,  it  became 
serious.     It's    widespread     now."     said     the 

sheriff. 

Jamison  said:  "Drug  abuse  activates  some 
into  crime.  This  is  the  octopus  of  the  whole 
problem. 

One  of  the  big  problems,  however,  is 
that  there  is  no  facility  to  treat  drug  ad- 
dicts m  Middlesex  County.  And  It's  a  fallacy 
to  blame  the  problem  on  the  people  because 
of  their  status  In  life. 

"These  people— drug  addicts— are  sick.  It  is 
a  social  problem  and  it  should  be  treated  as 
such.   There   should   be   counseling." 
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"SCRATCHING"    FOR    FUNDS? 

Changing  the  subject  momentarily,  Jami- 
son added:  "Do  you  realize  that  more  money 
Is  spent  by  Middlesex  County  to  eliminate 
mosquitoes  than  to  help  drug  addicts"" 

Jamison  is  a  strong  proponent  for  estab- 
lishment of  clinics  by  the  county  where  drug 
addicts  can  receive  out-patient  treatment. 

The  sheriff  said  his  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Freeholders  a  few  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish a  county-wide  drug  study  commission 
fell  on  deaf  ears 

Jamison  said :  "My  concern  is  about  the 
arug  abuse  problem  We  have  limited  funds, 
but  we  are  going  to  continue.  We  are  not 
yolng  to  relax. 

I  don't  care  who  gets  the  Job  done. 
whether  it's  the  local  police,  state  police  or 
prosecutor's  office,  as  long  as  it's  done." 

The  sheriff  said.  "There's  no  competition." 
an  obvious  reference  to  unofficial  criticism 
that  hd's  grandstanding  and  grabbing  news- 
paper headlines  through  his  stepped-up  nar- 
cotics arrests. 

Jamison  also  has  been  criticized  unof- 
ficially for  his  go-it-alone  policy  on  narcotics 
Investigations,  but  controversy  is  nothing 
new  to  the  outspoken  sheriff. 

He  has  the  horses  and  intends  to  use  them 
to  the  ftillest.  stressing;  "The  public  is  more 
awTire  ofThe  drug  .ibuse  problem  than  ever 
before  Let's  not  sweep  it  under  the  rt^g.  Let's 
bring  It  out  Into  the  open." 

.■\nd  he's  doing  Just  that. 

.\RRESTS:    "NO   TRUX    PICTtTRE" 

J.imlson  said  his  staff's  arrests  speak  for 
themselves,  but  explained  that  the  number 
of  arrests  "do  not  represent  the  true  picture." 

Heading    the   sheriff's    narcotics    squad    Is 

Detective  Capt.  Lawrence  Gudgeon,  who  has 

given  a  number  of  lectures  on  drug  abuse. 

Gudgeon    said    he    believes    the    talks    help. 

•  However,  he  adds,  there  Is  no  way  of  gauging 

'results. 

Gitdgeon  said  two- thirds  of  the  arrests  by 
the  sheriff's  squad  were  for  marijuana  viola- 
tions, with  heroin  cases  in  second  place. 

Most  of  the  heroin  arrests  were  made  In 
New  Brunswick  and  tl#  pot  arrests  were 
spread  throughout  Middlesex  and  Somerset 
counties. 

Gudgeon,  --oo.  defends  the  sheriff's  go-it- 
alone  policy  on  undercover  narcotics  Investi- 
gations. 

Said  the  captain:  ".^s  far  as  narcotics  in- 
vestigations are  concerned,  we  dont  tell 
aiiyone  what  we  are  doing  until  the  arrest  Is 
about  to  be  made. 

We  try  to  cooperate  with  municipal  police 
departments  100  per  cent,  but  narcotics  In- 
vestigations are  not  like  others.  Some  are 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 

Gudgeon  said  the  sheriff's  squad  works 
closely  with  the  Somerset  County  prosecu- 
tor's office,  noting  that  the  Middlesex  County 
prosecutors  office  does  not  conduct  drug 
probes. 

TEEN    GIRLS    IN    TRAP 

Most  of  the  arrests.  Gudgeon  said,  are 
young  men  in  their  20s.  His  investigations 
reveal  that  girls  in  the  15-18  age  group  are 
becoming  involved  with  pot  and  pushers  who 
are  using  them  for  prostitution. 

Like  the  sheriff's  office.  New  Brunswick 
police  have  been  conducting  a  series  of 
lectures  on  drug  abuse. 

Detective  Lt.  George  Seamon  and  Detective 
Sgt.  Everett  James  have  appeared  before 
civic,  church  and  educational  groups  in  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  South  Brunswick 
and  SayreviUe  in  the  past  few  months.  They 
also  held  seminars  for  New  Brunswick 
policemen. 

Is  education  the  answer? 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that  It  is. 
but  it's  a  start. 

Who  will  answer? 

Society  must^because  it  Is  faced  with 
drug  abuse  today  and  will  be  tomorrow, 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS    THE    UNITED    STATES    HELPING 
ISRAEL? 
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HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  statements  and  resolutions  are  be- 
ing circulated  suggesting  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  hedging  on  its  commitments 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  impression  is  being  conveyed  that 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  rushing  arms 
to  the  Arab  States,  the  United  States 
has  let  Israel  down. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  my 
constituents  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  matter. 

I  can  say  categorically  that  the  charge 
that  the  United  States  has  abandoned 
Israel  is  completely  untrue. 

As  one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  have  worked  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  for  a  settlement  which 
would  uphold  and  safeguard  Israel's 
right  to  an  independent,  viable,  and  se- 
cure existence. 

Because  of  the  shipment — since  last 
iummer — of  Soviet  arms  to  the  Arab 
States.  I  have  urged  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  help  Israel  with  the  necessary 
defense  equipment  while  trj-ing  to  avoid 
a  disastrous  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  since  last 
October,  the  United  States  has  been — 
and  is  continuing — to  supply  Israel  with 
military  equipment  required  for  its  own 
defense. 

May  2.  when  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  posed  three  important 
questions  on  this  subject  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  three  questions,  and  the  answers 
of  the  Department  of  State,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Congresswoman  Kelly's  question:  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Arab  countries  which 
have  threatened  aggression  against  Israel 
have  supersonic  planes — and  that  Israel  does 
not  have  comparable  equipment  to  defend 
itself?  Is  this  true  or  not? 

.Answer:  Not  true.  Israel  has  supersonic  air- 
craft to  defend  itself.  Israel's  Air  Force  has 
substantial  numbers  of  Mirage  supersonic 
jet  fighters  which  are  among  the  best  air- 
craft available  today.  The  Mirage  has  proved 
more  than  the  equal  of  the  Soviet  MIG-21. 

Congresswoman  Kelly's  question:  The 
United  States  is  at  present  shipping  planes 
and  other  defense  equipment  to  Israel,  Is 
that  not  true? 

.Answer:  True.  It  has  provided  ground  to 
air  defensive  missiles,  modern  armor  and, 
most  recently,  the  A-4  Sky  Hawk  fighter- 
bomber  The  latter  coupled  with  the  super- 
sonic Jet  fighters  constitute  a  modern  and 
balanced   air  defense   team. 

Congresswoman  Kelly's  question :  The 
Joint  communique  which  was  Issued  earlier 
this  year  by  President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Eshkol  Indicated  that  the  United  States  Is 
sensitive  to  Israel's  defense  needs — and  that 
appropriate  steps  would  be  taken,  as  nec- 
essary, to  see  that  those  defense  needs  are 
met. 

Answer;  Yes.  As  that  Joint  statement  also 
said,  we  examine  Israel's  requests  in  light  of 
all  relevant  factors.  Including  the  shipment 
of  arms  by  others  to  the  area. 


The  above  information  should  be  nf 
great  interest  to  those  who  share  inv 
strong  conviction  that  the  United  States 
must  not  allow  Israel  to  become  a  vic- 
tim of  Soviet  Communist  designs  on  the 
Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  Israel's 
security. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  as  a  Congress- 
woman  from  Brooklyn,  and  as  one  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U..S 
Congress,  I  have  been  working  for  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  shall  continue  in  these  efforts  and 
I  hope  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  will 
honor  me  with  their  continued  trust  :n 
my  efforts  to  serve  them,  the  cau.se  of 
peace,  and  our  Nation  in  the  Halls  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 


May  10,  1968 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY 
I-TJxN'CTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbus Di.spatch  of  May  2.  1968.  ran  i-.v. 
informative  column  by  the  nationallv 
syndicated  columnist.  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  on  the  necessity  of  coordinat- 
ing the  functions  of  the  intelligence  otli- 
cer  with  that  of  the  .'jecunty  special!.-; 
Miss  Roosevelt  briefly  but  adequately 
explains  the  difTerence  in  the  two  field.s 
in  these  words : 

An  "intelligence  man"  gathers  informatici. 
He  hardly  concerns  himself  with  penetrat;o;. 
by  foreign  agents.  A  'security  man"  watches 
over  the  loyalty  and  suitability  of  personnel 
He  in  turn,  hardly  concerns  himself  with  the 
inside  activities  of  foreign  governments.  His 
Job  is  to  safeguard  his  own  government's  In- 
ternal apparatus. 

When  one  reviews,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  American  citi- 
zens have  been  apprehended  in  this 
decade  supplying  the  Communist  nations 
with  vital  information,  a  concerned  and 
realistic  citizen  will  appreciate  the  im-  . 
portance  of  a  sound  security  system.  This 
is  why  I  have  been  so  concerned  about 
the  Otto  Otepka  and  Stephen  Koczak 
cases  and  their  handling  by  the  State 
Department.  When  an  increase  of  crime 
occurs  in  one's  nei'-;liborhood.  prudent 
i:)eople  do  not  consider  lessening  local 
police  protection.  Despite  the  repeated 
warnings  of  authonties  such  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  that  we  are  the  target 
of  a  massive  program  of  espionage  and 
intelligence  by  the  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  there  are  those  officials 
who  still  consider  this  area  with  a  care- 
less disinterest.  The  record  shows  that 
we  have  succeeded  m  getting  nd  of  some 
of  people,  who.  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
place  national  security  too  low  in  their 
priority  of  values. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
column,  entitled  "Intelligence  and  Secu- 
rity VaiT  in  Aims."  by  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Intelligence  and  Security  Vary  in  Aims 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
Washington.— Public  Interest  Is  being 
taught  by  secret  police  intrigues  across  bor- 
ders, but  few  see  beyond  the  cloak  and  dagger 
terminology.  The  talk  of  "intelligence  "  and 
t.f  "security"  assume  that  these  two  are  alike. 
.Actually,  they  fundamentally  differ 

A  great  deal  of  our  misunderstanding 
regarding  spies  and  secret  agents  is  due  to 
this  misconception.  An  "intelligence  man" 
i:athers  information.  He  hardly  concerns  hlm- 
.self  with  penetration  by  foreign  agents.  A 
security  man"  watches  over  the  loyalty  and 
suitability  of  personnel.  He,  in  turn,  hardly 
concerns  himself  with  the  Inside  activities 
.jf  foreign  governments.  His  Job  is  to  safe- 
guard his  own  government's  internal  ap- 
paratus. 

This  difference  in  function  frequently  pits 
i.ne  against  the  other,  resulting  in  feuds  and 
ruthless  conflict  inside  government  agencies. 
Ihese  include  even  the  use  of  forged  docu- 
ments and   other  illegal  strategems.  Rarely 
does   the   public   hear   anything   about   this 
•ispect  of  government  mechanism.  An  IntelU- 
t'ence  service  by  its  nature  may  find  It  useful 
lo  recruit  some  double  agents  or  even  staff 
members     with     equivocal     attitudes     and 
ideologies.  The   security   man.   for   his   part, 
may  have  utter  impatience  and  contempt  for 
:he   intelligence    man    who   sees   no   danger 
■  n  having  close  contact  even  with  the  enemy. 
Significantly.  Kim  Phllby,  the  British  In- 
•elllgence   agent   who   was   working   for   the 
Soviets,    was   only    exposed    after    the    chief 
if  Britain's  security  section    (MI-5)    moved 
iver  to  become  head  of  Britain's  intelligence 
ct-up   iMI-6).  equivalent  to  our  CIA.  This 
illustrates  the  difficulties  of  any  intelligence 
:tpparatus  in  policing  itself  and  of  the  ab- 
.-olute  uecesMty  for  a  .strong,  completely  in- 
dependent  security    operation.    The    t.^nlted 
.States  Is  critically  deficient  in  both. 
TTie  spy  scandals,  which  have  Involved  at 
ne    time    or    another    every    major    power, 
reveal  that  Intelligence  officers  are  often  the 
irreatest  source  of  loyalty  and  security  vlola- 
•ions    that   endanger    llie    national   survival 
,.f  tlie  very  governments  which  employ  them. 
An  important  reason  for  this  is  that  Intel- 
ligence officers  may  obtain  vital  Information 
concerning   foreien    powers   by   giving   away 
even  more  valuable  information  about  their 
own  governments. 

The  danger  for  intelligence  officers  i.<^  that 
they  may  be  compromised  through  character 
defects,  such  as  susceptability  to  drink, 
sexual  involvements  or  vanity.  Sometimes 
they  become  disaffected  because  they  dis- 
.ipprove  of  the  policy  of  their  own  sovern- 
ments — not  because  they  start  out  as  traitors 
:n  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  why 
in  the  national  interest  there  should  be  the 
iime  close  collaboration  between  the  intel- 
ligence officer  raid  the  sectirity  man  ;is  there 
;s  between  .nn  athlete  and  his  trainer.  The 
role  of  the  security  man  should  essentially 
be  that  of  a  disciplinarian,  fostering  re- 
-traint. 

The  recent  revelations  of  Philippe  Thy- 
:aud  De  Vosjoli.  former  liaison  between 
French  intelligence  and  the  CIA.  Illustrates 
the  vulnerability  of  an  intelligence  service. 
De  Vosjoli  has  charced  that  France  f.iiled  to 
;ict  on  evidence  that  Soviet  spies  were  i^ctive 
in  the  French  eovernment.  He  resigned  be- 
cause he  could  not  go  along  with  De  GmiUe's 
decision  to  establish  a  scientific  and  mil- 
itary spy  ring  against  the  U.S. 

The  behind-the-scenes  conflict  between 
intelligence  officers  and  security  men 
brings  the  Otto  F  Otepka  case  into  proper 
perspective.  A  reading  of  the  Otepka  hear- 
ings Indicates  that  CIA  was  infiltrating  some 
of  its  own  officers  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  security  men  In  fact,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Security, 
Marvin  Gentile,  comes  from  CIA.  Obviously, 
State   Department   security   men   who   were 
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formerly  Foreign  Service  Officers  or  with 
intelligence  in  CIA  are  more  likely  to  grant 
security  clearances  without  really  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  or  without  question 
when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  superiors. 
Otepka.  a  former  security  chief  evaluator  In 
the  Stale  Department,  balked  at  backdating 
clearances  for  personnel  and  winking  iii 
clearance  waivers,  especially  when  the  tiles 
contained  derogatory  material. 

The  Stephen  A.  Koczak  ciise  also  takes  on 
special  signlllcance  in  the  light  of  differing 
functions  involved  in  security  and  intelli- 
gence Koczak.  an  admittedly  brilliant  polit- 
ical otticer  with  the  ability  to  ferret  out 
relevant  intelligence,  floundered  because  of 
his  insistence  on  proper  security  controls  in 
Berlin.  This  was  his  reason  lor  reporting  the 
unauthorized  telephone  calls  from  East  Ber- 
lin which  he  says  his  superior  made  iii  the 
Polish  Foreign  Ministry.  Koczak  was  tired 
after  reporting  this  security  violation.  He 
declares  that  false  Information  was  Inserted 
into  his  records. 

Congress  is  Increasingly  aware  ul  the 
defective  structure  and  intelligence  opera- 
tions m  the  executive  department.  Bills  have 
been  Introduced  to  correct  these  deficiencies, 
notably  ben.  Jmnes  O.  Eastland's  bill  to 
set  up  a  central  security  agency  to  monitor 
the  personnel  operations  of  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  A  bill  by  Hep.  John 
A.  Ashbrook.  which  complements  the  East- 
land measure,  would  provide  safeguards  for 
Foreign  Service  personnel  against  tampering 
with  their  records.  An  important  aspect  of 
the  problem  will  remain,  however,  even  If 
these  bills  are  passed,  because  neither  ap- 
plies to  the  CIA,  our  largest  intelligence 
gstherlng  agency. 


WE  ONLY  WORK  HERE 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 


'    t     1'r.NNSVLVANlA 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h.ave 
been  reading  with  some  amazement  the 
comments  of  some  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  who  seem  to  be  terrified  by 
tiie  impending  Poor  People's  Campaign 
and  its  projected  visit  to  Washington.  I 
want  very  much  lo  go  on  record  as  wel- 
coming the  campaign,  and  the  American 
citizens  who  compose  it.  to  their  Capital 
City. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  cu'i, 
that  perhaps  the  only  Americans  who  are 
in  V.'ashington  on  sufferance — the  only 
people  whose  right  to  come  here  in  their 
ijresent  capacities  can  be  abrogated  arc 
tlie  Members  of  the  Congress.  "Here,  sir." 
someone  said,  "the  people  rule."  We  arc 
but  their  servants,  and  we  can  be  dis- 
missed. But  the  American  people  them- 
selves, rich  or  poor,  v.hite  or  black,  for 
serious  reasons  or  frivolous,  traveling 
first  class,  or  traveling  in  carts  and 
rented  buses,  visit  this  city  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  owners  come  to  look  at  their 
property.  This  city  belong  to  eveiT  l^ei'- 
.son  in  that  Poor  People's  March,  just  as 
certainly  as  it  belongs  to  the  prosperous 
lobbyL-^ts  who  come  here  to  influence 
legislation,  just  as  much  as  it  belongs 
to  the  DAR  ladies  who  come  here  to  tell 
us  the  dangers  they  see  confronting  the 
Republic,  just  as  much  as  it  belongs  to 
any  set  of  Americans  who  come  to  talk 
to  us  about  our  stewardship  of  their 
business. 


I  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  poor  come  to  ask  that  their  Gov- 
ermnent.  which  derives  all  of  its  power 
from  their  consent,  do  certain  things.  If 
some  member  of  that  campaign  commits 
a  violent  act  while  here,  he  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  city  as 
anyone  else,  and  he  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  But  if  someone  attempts  to 
offer  violence  against  the  marchers,  it 
IS  he  who  should  be  prosecut<?d  not  they 
who  .should  be  impeded. 

This  city  ent*>rtains  a  million  or  more 
tourists  every  year — and  most  summer 
weekends  it  seems  like  they  all  came  at 
once.  They  litter  the  Mall,  they  crowd 
the  corridors,  they  sometimes  obstinict 
traffic,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
they  should  not  come,  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  ever  seriously  suggested 
that  the  Congress  even  has  the  right  to 
lestrict  touri,sts. 

The  first  amendment  has  always  pro- 
tected lobbyists,  including.  Mr.  Spc^aker. 
the  visiting  groups  of  concerned  citizens 
who  visit  Washington  from  time  to  time 
in  larae  bus  caravans  representing  unions 
or  veterans'  organizations  or  trade  as- 
sociations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  3.000  people 
who  arc  coming  here  for  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples  Campaicn  will  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  with  the  million  or 
more  who  will  be  coming  just  as  tourists. 
T  ey  will  hardly  equal  the  numbers  who 
will  be  coming  this  year  to  lobby  in  le.ss- 
publicized.  and  in  .some  ca.ses.  le,ss-de- 
>ervinc  causes.  I  would  hope  we  could 
;  id  our.selves  of  our  fears  of  hearing  from 
the  i^poplc  who.  in  the  last  analysis,  we 
are  supposed  to  be  i  epre.senting. 

Roscoe  Drummond  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point  in  his  recent  column   which 
I  insert  at  this  )»oint  in  the  Record. 
District   cr  Coli  .muia  Ol-cht  To  Welcome 
Poor  Plople  s  Campaign 
I  By  Ro-scoe  Drummond ) 
Instead  of   dislaying  n  fish-eyed  glare  -a.s 
.some  are  already  doing— Congress  ought  to 
make  the  Poor  People?  Campaign  feel  fuUv 
welcome  In  the  Capital. 

It's  their  Nation  as  well.  It's  their  Con- 
.-tltution  a.s  well  which  guarantees  them  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  In  peace- 
ful assembly. 

If  there  Is  danger  that  the  Hev.  Ralph 
David  Abemathy's  ma.sslve  encampment  here 
later  this  month  might  erupt  into  violence— 
and  there  l.";  -one  wav  to  reduce  that  danger 
is  lor  the  participants  to  be  met  with  open 
arms  and  with  open  e  ir;  and  nnnd.s. 

Johnson  Cabinet  officials  have  set  a  liigh 
stimdard  of  attentive  friendliness  In  advance 
conferences.  But  unfortunr.telv  there  are 
Congressmen  who.'se  first  reacnon  is  to  dls- 
d-jln  thl<:  Poor  Peoples  Campaicn  ;cr:d  to> 
susgest  the  marchers  ought  to  be  -barred  by 
law  from  coming  to  Washington. 

They  should  not.  Tlicy  should  be  made 
welcome.  They  are  not  dem.'.nding  the  im- 
possible nor  tiie  ridiculous  nor  the  extreme 
Thev  are  demanding  that  private  Industry 
i:nd  Government  at  everv  level  put  a  higher 
priority  on  wiping  out  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Is  that  a  fantastic  or  uure.il  goal.'  As  au 
excuse  for  not  trrtng.  many  u.^cd  to  justify 
their  indifference  by  siying  that  the  poor 
would  alwavs  be  with  us.  That  view  is  out- 
dated not  Just  among  the  poor  but  among 
the  affluent. 

And  Is  this  Poor  People's  Campnlgn  asking 
Congress  to  deal  more  effectively  with  some- 
thing that  Is  peripheral?  I  offer  the  answer  of 
Arjay   Miller,   president   of   the   Ford   Motor 
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Company,  who  says  that  "of  all  the  social 
problems  demanding  attention  today,  the 
most  basic  Is  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
this  country  .  .  .  one  sixth  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  not  sharing  adequately — or.  In 
some  cases,  at  all — In  our  progress  to  date." 

More  than  this,  where  relief  from  Jobless- 
ness is  already  most  needed,  the  situation  is 
getting  worse.  The  unemployment  percentage 
among  Negro  teen-agers,  which  has  been 
running  about  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  for  white  teen-agers,  Is  going  up.  not 
down. 

We  ought  not  to  blur  the  truth  that  the 
Vietnam  war  puts  a  priority  demand  on  the 
Federal  Budget  and  that  resources  are  not  as 
.aallable  as  they  otherwise  would  be  to  do 
many  of  the  thlnss  Government  can  do  to 
help  people  rise  from  poverty. 

But  this  war  is  going  to  end  and  it  may  be 
sooner  than  we  think.  Therefore  wouldn't  it 
be  useful  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to 
promote  a  national  pledge  to  commit  much 
of  what  Is  now  being  ."^pent  in  Vietnam  to 
solving  the  pressing  human  problems  when 
war  costs  decre.ise? 

It  might  read: 

■I  pledge  that  when  peace  comes  in  Viet- 
nam, I  win  use  my  influence  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  voter  to  make  .sure  that  savings  in  mili- 
tary expenses  will  be  invested  whenever  prac- 
tical in  human  resources  here  at  home — es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  the  poor." 

Sargent  Shriver  calls  this  the  "Plowshare 
Pledge."  Why  isn't  this  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive non-violent  campaigns  which  the 
Rev.  .^bernathy  and  his  colleagues  could 
lead — a  campaign  to  cet  millions  of  con- 
cerned Americans  to  wTite  their  Senators, 
their  Congressmen  -and  the  congressional 
leadership  of  both  parties? 

In  election  years  the  politicians  are  purtic- 
ularly  sensltl. e  to  public  opinion.  The  Plow- 
share Pledge  could  well  be  presented  to  both 
party  conventions  where  it  would  not  be 
easv  to  shun  it  , 


IN  PR/JSE  OF  OUR  POLICE 


HON.  CHARLES  H,  GRIFFIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mili- 
tant civil  disturbances  and  other  out- 
rageous forms  of  lawlessness  of  recent 
times  have  taken  a  tragic  toll  in  this 
Nation.  Millions  of  innocent  Americans 
in  all  walks  of  life  have  been  subjected 
to  ans;uish  and  grief  by  rioters,  looters, 
and  other  criminal  elements.  No  single 
segment  of  our  society  has  been  more 
b'.iitally  affected  by  this  domestic  turmoil 
than  the  Nation's  law-enforcement 
establishment.  In  my  opinion,  our  police 
have  exercised  remarkable  restraint  and 
displayed  calm  judgment  in  the  face  of 
incredible  pressures  ranging  from  arro- 
gant harassment  to  outright  hostilities 
directed  at  them.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
the  prime  target  of  virtually  every  ex- 
tremist group  which  would  turn  this 
N'aiion  into  one  of  anarchy. 

Moreover,  throughout  these  exhaust- 
in.;  periods  of  tribulation  our  law  en- 
forcement authorities  have  remained 
steadfast  in  their  commitment  to  seek 
continually  improved  means  of  main- 
taining an  orderly  society.  The  recent 
innovations  pioneered  by  authorities  in 
Mississippi  are  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  initiative  that  is  being  taken  in 
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discovering  new  techniques  to  fight  crime 
and  attain  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency. 
The  results  of  these  ambitious  efforts  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
methods  first  developed  in  Mississippi 
have  been  adopted  by  authorities  in  other 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

An  article  written  by  Jackson,  Miss., 
Police  Chief  W.  D.  Rayfield,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  edition  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin,  attests  to  the  farsighted 
attitude  that  exists  among  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  Mississippi — from 
the  patrolman  on  the  beat  all  the  way  to 
liigh  level  administrators.  The  article 
details  the  history,  goals,  and  ambitious 
program  of  the  new  Jackson  Police 
Training  Center,  which  was  initiated  to 
better  prepare  members  of  the  force  to 
effectively  and  efflciently  serve  their 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Chief  Rayficld's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Police  Training  Center 

I  By  William  D.  Rayfield.  Chief  of  Police, 
Jackson.  Miss  ) 

The  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  a  population 
of  some  150,000  people,  an  efficient  police 
department  of  264  members,  and  a  group  of 
farsighted  leaders. 

For  many  years  officers  of  the  department 
were  given  training  in  .<;ubjects  relating  to 
their  work;  however,  the  program  w^as  more 
or  less  adjusted  to  work  schedules,  with 
officers  attending  when  possible.  Taking 
cognizance  of  court  decisions  outmodlng 
.some  Investigative  techniques,  civil  disturb- 
ances occurring  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
other  problems  confronting  law  enforcement. 
my  assistants  and  I  were  convinced  that  a 
thorough  and  complete  training  program 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  members 
of  the  department.  Consequently,  plans 
were  formulated  for  one  of  the  best  training 
centers  In  the  Nation.  Mayor  Allen  C.  Thomp- 
son Immediately  agreed,  and  in  1966  the 
Jackson  Training  Center  was  officially 
opened.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately S800.000  and  was  financed  by  a  bond 
issue. 

MODERN    DESIGN 

This  beautiful  building  Is  located  near  the 
city  limits  on  a  23-acre  plot  of  ground  and 
Is  easily  accessible  to  all  officers.  It  is  a  large 
one-story  structure  of  modern  design  and  fits 
in  well  with  the  surrounding  residential 
area  There  is  ample  parking  spacs.  and  soft- 
ball  and  baseball  fields  occupy  nreas  near  the 
building.  A  large  space  has  been  set  aside 
for  future  construction  of  courses  designed 
TO  teach  accident  investigation  techniques 
and  driver  education.  The  entire  building  is 
used  for  training  purposes,  academic  and 
physical. 

LAHGE     CLASSROOM 

One  l.irge  room,  aoproximaflv  120  feet 
by  40  feet  in  size,  with  one  entire  side  con- 
structed of  glass  and  facing  an  outside  p.itio- 
girden.  is  used  for  academic  training.  This 
room  has  a  st:ige,  a  rostrum,  b'tckbo.irds 
and  f.annel  boards,  and  other  equipment 
:i"=eded  for  lecture  purpo.=-Ps.  With  its  sp?ik- 
er  system,  some  400  men  cin  be  given  class 
room  training  at  the  s.ime  tim"  If  small 
classes  are  desired,  this  larje  room  can  readily 
b?  divided  into  three  rooms  by  means  of 
soundproof  room  dividers.  Speiker  rostrums 
are  then  automatically  available  in  the  front 
of  each  room.  By  pushing  a  button  in  the 
rear   projection  room,   movie  screens  tmroll 
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from  the  celling  Into  each  room  and  movie 
cameras  can  be  adjusted  to  each  screen.  E.ich 
room  is  equipped  with  modern,  comfortable 
chairs  and  desks,  which  can  easily  be  re- 
moved and  "stacked"  to  clear  the  room  for 
dinners  .md  departmentiU  parties. 

At  the  rear  of  the  large  tr.\ining  room,  there 
is  a  st.iJnless  steel  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is 
equipped  with  cooksto.es.  dishwashers,  deep 
ireezo  cabinets,  refrigerators,  storage  area 
and  a  c.ifeteria  line.  Several  hundred  persons 
can  be  served  at  one  time. 

The  police  library  adjoins  the  classrooms 
and  is  open  at  all  times.  The  latest  books, 
manuscripts,  and  periodicals  on  law  enforce- 
ment are  to  be  found  there,  as  well  us  refer- 
ence material  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
latest  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Administrative  offices  occupy  the  front  if 
the  building,  with  offices  for  the  director  if 
training,  the  assistant  director,  and  their 
secretary. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

One  wing  of  this  building  hou.ses  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  physical  training  facilities 
in  this  area  Probably  the  most  popular  room 
in  the  wing  is  the  so-called  "muscle  factory  ' 
It  contains  almost  every  type  of  exercising 
equipment  manufactured.  Including  the 
usual  weights,  lifts,  bicycles,  rowing  exer- 
cisers, barrel  roller,  bench  press  machlne.s 
sltup  boards.  Incline  and  decline  curl  boards 
and  Isometric  machines. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  machines  de- 
signed by  the  lieutenant  In  charge  of  physics 
training.  TThese  Include  bench  press  machines 
lat  machines,  toe  raiser,  Roman  chair  .set- 
ups, medicine  ball  setups,  back  squat,  squa: 
machines,  leg  machines,  and  various 
curl  machines.  By  using  this  equipment, 
officers  can  get  into  good  physical  condition 
and  stay  that  way.  Records  of  their  weight? 
are  maintained.  Many  "easily  come-bv 
pounds  are  lost  In  this  room  by  sweat  and 
determination.  Lt  Robert  Benton,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  with  a  degree 
in  physical  education,  is  In  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  training.  Benton  Is  a  former  pro- 
fassional  football  player. 

Included  in  the  facility  Is  a  full-sized 
gymnasium,  with  folding  bleachers  which 
seat  three  hundred  persons.  This  gym  is  m 
almost  constant  use  each  shift 

A  basketball  league  composed  of  six  teams 
is  in  operation,  and  over  a  hundred  officers 
greatly  enjoy  the  games  played  on  week 
nights  Volleyball,  softball.  and  baseball 
teams  have  also  been  formed  and  provide 
many  hours  of  fun  and  enjoyment  for  players 
and  their  families. 

Of  course,  the  usual  locker  and  shower 
rooms  are  provided.  After  exercising,  the  offi- 
cer finds  it  most  soothing  to  relax  in  the 
sauna  room  (Steam  room),  in  one  of  several 
steam  cabinets,  or  in  the  whirlpool  bath. 
Rubdown  tables  with  necessary  personnel 
help  to  soothe  the  aches  and  pains  of  sore 
muscles. 

DEFENSIVE     TACTICS 

Another  pertinent  part  of  the  tralnlne 
program  Is  the  defensive  tactics  room.  This 
room  is  50  by  35  feet  in  size  and  has  mir- 
rors on  one  wall  and  a  padded  floor  area.  Lt. 
Charlie  Morris,  a  Black  Belt  holder,  is  In 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  training. 

In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for  us- 
ing the  training  facility.  I  have  arranged  for 
all  officers  to  receive  a  minimum  of  5  hours' 
training  each  week,  with  overtime  paid  for 
such  training.  The  facility  is.  of  course, 
open  to  the  officer  for  use  at  any  time  on  his 
own  time,  and  many  officers  are  seen  there 
dally. 

Deputy  Chief  A.  H.  Williams,  an  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  graduate,  is  director  of  the 
training  center.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  four  police  officers  and  two  maintenance 
men.  Instruction  is  also  provided  by  Spe- 
cial Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  other  persons  In  law  enforcement. 
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Several  weeklong  schools  on  practical  prob- 
lems of  burglary  investigations  were  recently 
conducted  by  FBI  instructors. 

in  addition  to  the  academy,  the  Jack- 
son Police  Department— which  has  one  of 
the  best  pistol  teams  in  the  South— has  a 
separate  facility  for  firearms  training.  A  prac- 
rcal  pistol  range  and  an  "off  hand"  tiirget 
,!iuge  are  included,  as  well  as  an  adequately 
,ti nipped  clubhouse. 

The  results  of  the  training  center  and  pro- 
.-rim  are  seen  daily.  Not  only  are  officers  in 
^luich  better  physical  condition,  but  their 
uivestigalions,  reports,  and  testimony  in 
.ourt  in   the  recent  past  have   greatly   im- 

''"^AUhough  the  Jackson  Police  Department 
,,  now  at  full  strength,  the  training  center 
v^as  constructed  to  take  care  of  double  Its 
■jresent  complement  of  officers. 


THE     SNOWMOBILE:     A     TOOL     OF 
MODERN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
iiast  few  years  there  has  been  increased 
use  of  snowmobiles  both  for  sport  and  for 
business  purposes  in  tho.se  areas  of  the 
country  which  enjoy  winter  snows, 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  two  pro- 
fessional law-enforcement  officers  have 
made  an  important  study  on  the  use  of 
the  snowmobile  in  the  performance  of 

their  duties.  ,.      r.     •«■ 

Sheriff  Maurice  F.  Dean  is  the  sherm 
of  Schuyler  County.  N.Y.,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent  in  Congress.  Sheriff 
Dean  and  Deputy  Sheriff  M.  A.  Euston 
of  Onondaga  County,  N.Y.,  have  written 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "The  Snow- 
mobile: A  Tool  of  Modern  Law  Enforce- 
ment" in  the  April  1968  edition  of  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  published 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
"l  am  pleased  to  insert  their  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Snowmobile:  A  Tool  of  Modern 
Law  ENFORCEiaENT 
Snowmobiles  have  become  a  vital  part 
of  the  growing  number  of  modem  tools 
being  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
within  heavv  snow  areas  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada."  as  well  as  in  snow  belts  through- 
out the  world.  Already  snowmobiles  have 
proved  their  effectiveness  for  rescue  work, 
patrolling,  and  general  police  work  in  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas. 

Major  uses  for  snowmobiles  by  police 
agencies  pre  fourfold:  ( 1)  to  rescue  citizens 
from  their  homes  during  or  after  snow 
emergencies:  (2)  to  transport  food,  fuel, 
and  medical  supplies  or  doctors  to  Isolated 
homes:  (3)  to  search  for  lost  persons  and 
to  check  stalled  cars  and  buses  for  stranded 
travelers;  and  (4)  to  investigate  snowmobile 
accidents  or  plane  crashes  which  occur  In 
dense  forest  areas  inaccessible  to  other 
vehicles. 

To  some  police  administrators  and  sheriffs, 
using  snowmobiles  is  completely  new.  In 
reality,  the  snowmobile  industry  on  a  large, 
marketable  scale  Is  an  infant.  In  the  winter 
of  1964-65,  an  estimated  40.000  snowmobiles 
were  sold.  This  figure  soared  to  70  000  units 
the  following  season  and  then  hit  sales  of 
120,000  units  in  1966-67.  The  snowmobile 
sport  is  becoming  as  popular  in  areas  o« 
heavv  snowfall  as  motorboatlng  Is  in  other 


places,  with  approximately  150.000  sold  last 
winter  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Today  the  snowmobile  business  is  valued 
at  $150" million  for  the  machines  themselves 
and  $20  million  for  the  accessories  and  cold 
weather  clothing.  snowmoblUng  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  North  America's  most  popular 
winter  sports.  The  great  appeal  of  snow- 
mobiles for  the  public  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  the  entire  family  can  take  part 
in  the  new  winter  recreation.  Presently  there 
are  40  manufacturers  of  snowmobiles,  with 
a  grand  total  of  about  350.000  machines  in 
operation. 

POLICE  VSE 

When  the  public  has  tested  the  snowmo- 
bile—and it  has  withstood  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  teenagers  and  entire  families— the 
product   has   graduated   to  use   by   law   en- 
forcement. The  newer  models  are  much  more 
quiet  than  their  predecessors  because  manu- 
tucturers  have  produced  engines  with  dual 
muffler  systems  which  account  tor  50  percent 
less  noise.   Newer   models  also   have   special 
baffling  and  enclosed  engine  compartments 
and  are  more  adaptable  for  police  operations. 
Many   law   ciitorcement   agencies   in   snow 
belt  areas  are  now  .^^etung  aside  money  for  tlie 
\ers.atlle  snowmobile.  Prices  range  Irom  about 
$600  to  «1.700  each,  with  an  average  price  of 
$1000   Sherilt's  c:ppartments  throughout  New 
•i'ork  Stat*  and  elsewhere  in  addition  to  State 
and  local   police  dep.rimenls   find   that  the 
most  functional  snowmobile  is  one  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  two  to  three  men  and  a  ininiinum 
of  ifi  horsepower.  The  more  horsepower  snow- 
mobiles   have    the    better   they   are    able   to 
carry  police  officers  and  rescue  equipment  into 
rough  mountainous  terrain  and  areas  lmpa.s.-;- 
able  by  other  means  of  transportation.  Most 
snowniobile.s   are   driven   by   a   two-cylinder 
two-cvcle  gasoline   engine.   They  have  been 
rated  "at  speeds  up  to  60  miles  per  hour,  with 
the   average  speed   for   medium   horsepower 
units  about  45  miles  per  hour.  The  driving 
power  to  propel  them  over  the  snow  is  de- 
rived by   traction   from   a   Hexible  rubber  or 
nylon   tread   with    -orne   steel    or   .ilumiiium 
cleats  which  grab  on  icy  surfaces. 

The  treads  of  n  snowmobile  can  be  com- 
pared to  tracks  on  a  tank  or  tractor.  They 
work  in  a  similar  fi.shion.  but  the  snowmo- 
bile onlv  has  one  tread,  us'.ially  about  17 
inches  in  width.  Some  more  expensive  models 
have  wider  treads  measuring  up  to  28  inches 
m  width.  ,  _,  . 

The  forerunner  ot  the  snowmobile  was  de- 
veloped in  1927  and  was  merely  a  motorized 
toboggan.  In  1928  a  French  Canadian  named 
Joseph  Armond  Bombardier  of  Valcourt,  Que- 
bec, built  a  snowmobile  from  a  Model  'T" 
Ford  The  vehicle  resembled  a  half-track  and 
maneuvered  well  in  heavy  snow,  where  other 
vehicles  could  not  travel.  One  of  the  first 
users  of  the  snow  machine  in  the  United 
State  was  a  Lenox.  Mass.,  resident  who  bought 
one  to   travel   around  Berkshire  County   in 

19''9 

As  estimated  95  percent  of  the  snowmobiles 
sold  are  for  recreational  purposes.  The  re- 
mainder are  used  by  policemen,  forest  rang- 
ers, telephone  linemen,  commercial  trappers, 
and  rescue  squads. 

BLIZZARD    OPERATIONS 

During  the  "blizzard  of  '66"  two  seasons 
ago  the  northeastern  port  of  the  United 
States  was  paralyzed.  The  central  New  York 
area  received  a  total  of  42.3  Inches  of  snow, 
the  greatest  amount  of  snow  since  1902  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  statistics. 
Snowmobiles  proved  the  most  effective 
method  of  transportation  for  police  and 
rescu"  crews  during  this  time. 

In  Schuvler  County,  N.Y.,  located  at  the 
southern  end  of  Seneca  Lake  in  central  New 
York  State,  the  blizzard  trapped  many  resi- 
dents and  stalled  transportation.  A  call  was 
received  at  the  sheriff's  department  during 
the  height  of  the  storm  from  a  woman  who 
lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county.  She  had 
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prevlouslv  broken  her  hip  and  was  able  to 
walk  onl"y  with  the  assistance  of  a  metal 
walker  She  had  run  out  of  fuel  oil,  and  an 
oil  truck  was  stuck  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  her  home.  Her  furnace  fire  had  gone 
out  and.  In  a  moment  of  panic,  the  elderly 
woman  had  blown  all  the  fusee  in  the  house 
bv  mugging  in  an  electric  heater.  She  was 
without  heat  or  lights.  Using  a  snowmobile, 
deputies  went  to  help  her  wlUi  fuses  and  an- 
other heater.  The  snowmobile  made  accessl- 
bllltv  to  the  house  easy,  and  the  deputies 
blocked  off  all  rooms  in  the  house  except  one^ 
Electricity  and  heat  irom  the  pori^ible  heater 
kept  the  woman  safe  for  the  remainder  of  the 
storm.  ^   , 

The  "blizzard  «  'ee'  proved  the  usefulness 
of  snowmobiles  for  emergency  niaWrnlty 
calls  Using  the  snow  machine.  Deputy  Sherff 
.Alfred  A.  Antonello.  of  Onondaga  County  in 
svricuse  NY.,  was  able  to  reach  the  home 
Of  a  couple  in  Baldwii^sville.  N.Y.,  a  suburb 
of  Syracuse,  in  time  to  deliver  a  baby  boy. 

Taking  food,  medical  supplies,  and  doctors 
to  snow^-in  citizens  Is  e.tsy  with  theuse^ 
snowmobiles.  Engineers  at  the  W7EN-TV 
translator  station  on  top  of  Massac hu.setUss 
highest  mounualn.  Mt.  Greylock.  In  the  wes  - 
crn  part  of  the  State  were  trapped  in  their 
building.  A  telephone  .all  to  '^ej. tu.fi eld 
barracks  of  t'ae  Massachusetts  State  Police 
s^nt  a  snowcat  to  their  rescue  with  food  and 
equipment.  For  almc^t  4  months  of  the  ye^. 
Mt  Grevlock  roads  are  Impassable  b>  ve- 
hicles except  snowmobiles  or  persons  on 
snowshoes.  „„(„ 

A  speedv  rescue  in  mountainous  terrain 
can  be  accomplished  more  efficiently  and 
VKith  less  manpower  i.y  °«^«"  ^li'" V,"°*  i 
mobiles  than  by  men  on  snowshoes.  bevera^ 
ponce  agenc.es  in  the  Nation  have  rescued 
ntlre  fifmllies  stranded  In  their  homes  dur- 
;,"g  snow  emergencies  by  using  snowmobiles 
equipped   with   sleds  or   toboggans. 

The  checking  end  posting  of  ^umm"  co^ 
uaees  or  camps  in  resort  areas  are  laciUtated 
m'  me  snowmobile.  Time  and  '"^npower 
a  e  saved,  and  more  territory  ^-^^ '^^'l'' 
by  tho  individual  police  snowmoblltf  than  by 
any  other  means. 

GROWING    SPORT 

The  function  of  investigating  f cedents 
m  vol  vine  civilian  snowmobiles  has  increased 
lea''  as  the  sport  of  snowmobiling  mush- 
r^m  into  one  of  the  most  popular  winter 
a^^itiet.  The  technical  advances  by  the 
snowmobile  industry  have  'wrought  about  a 
new  interest  for  the  ^PO"\^"  ,,,^',,"""C 
,an  areas  such  as  New  York  City  !*"«  Mil 
waukee  Wis.,  have  noted  a  growing  problem 
wuh  the  number  of  snowmobile-congested 
parks  in  965  the  County  Park  Comnaission 
m  ^Ulwaukee  opened  three  parks  ''"^  land 
a^one  the  Root  River  Parkway  to  snowmo- 
bUes'  An  anthusiastic  ^-o--]^!^^^ 
was  .^   county  executive   in   Milwaukee  wno 

e^-i  crowd  of  hundreds  of  snowmobile  op- 
e-at^rs  Cn  n     Trek  with  the  County  Exec 
^rprog"am  has  been  so  successful  tiiat  park 

fflrinK  have  begun  to  rent  snowmobiles  for 
"?5T a  half  hour  The  machines  have  been 
lo'aned  to  the  county  by  a  local  company. 

ACCIDENT    INVESTIGATIONS 

in  snow  belt  areas  where  snowmobiles  are 
oopular  accidents  occur  frequently  when 
safet  rules  are  disregarded.  Sheriffs  depart- 
meni  and  police  agencies  a-  ^^e^nning  to 
invpstieate  large  numbers  of  accidents  in 
^vlng  snowmobiles  and  cars.  ^n°^"l°f,"^^ 
and  other  snowmobiles,  not  to  mention 
collisions  between  snowmobiles  and  trees^ 
stumps  or  rocks.  Some  of  these  accidents 
"mvX-serious  personal  Injury  to  the^P-  ; 
InK  novice.  In  order  to  get  to  some  .^cci 
dentT-the  majority  of  which  occur  in  deep 
woods-the  law  enforcement  officer  "jti^t  "^^ 
a  Enowmobllfc  to  arrive  quickly  "tid  safely 
Larger  and  more  powerful  snowmobiles  are 
being  used  successfully  for  this  police  work. 
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Most  police  agencies  using  snowmobiles 
mark  them  in  the  same  manner  as  patrol 
cars  with  reflective  seals  or  the  lettering 
"Police"  or  'Sheriff's  Patrol  "  Proper  mark- 
ing Is  essential  in  patrol  functions  and  In 
enforcing  local  ordinances.  The  officer  oper- 
ating the  snowmobile  must  be  wearing  a 
uniform  with  proper  emblems  and  a  badge 
to  differentiate  him  from  the  sporting  snow- 
mobile operator.  Winter  hats  or  insulated 
motJ)rcycle  helmets,  such  as  those  used  by 
patrol  or  motorcycle  squads,  should  be  worn 
for  both  safety  and  protection  from  the 
natural  elements.  Some  city.  State,  and 
sheriff's  departments  have  equipped  their 
snowmobiles  with  a  revolving  emergency 
light  on  an  adjustable  stanchion  which  can 
be  raised  or  kept  stationary  like  the  lights  on 
motorcycles. 

Communication  with  police  headquarters 
or  the  command  post  for  search  activities  can 
be  accomplished  through  a  portable  walkie- 
talkie  strapped  to  the  driver.  Most  portable, 
battery-operated  radio  units  on  the  police 
band  have  a  range  up  to  20  miles  and  are  a 
necessity  on  patrol  or  on  searches  for  lost 
children  or  plane  crashes 

On  December  14,  1967,  Trooper  William  G. 
Doyle.  ?8.  of  the  New  York  State  Police  was 
shot  anU,  killed  In  the  Oswego  County  com- 
munity of  Parish.  State,  county,  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  began  a  massive 
police  dragnet  for  two  men  In  a  stolen  car 
which  the  trooper  had  been  chasing  before  he 
was  killed.  Three  days  later  a  1965  Dodge 
Dajt  coupe  bearing  Michigan  plates  was 
located  by  troopers  on  snowmobiles  which 
had  been  loaned  to  them  by  the  local  resi- 
dents. The  car  had  been  driven  off  the  road 
and  under  some  trees.  It  had  not  been 
spotted  from  the  air  by  helicopter  or  plane 
or  from  the  road  by  cruisers.  This  car  Is  now 
being  used  as  one  cf  the  important  pieces  of 
evidence  in  the  case  against  a  man  charged 
with  the  crime.  The  mans  companion,  an 
escapee  from  a  State  mental  hospital  near 
Utlca.  N.'Y"..  was  allegedly  shot  by  his 
accomplice. 

EMERGENCY    CASES 

.'\lrplane  crashes  In  snow-laden  mountains 
can  be  reached  quickly  by  snowmobile,  when 
other  means  are  not  available.  Several  lives 
have  been  sEved  by  the  quick  rescue  efforts 
of  police,  forest  rangers,  or  rescue  squads. 
The  bodies  of  the  injured  and  those  fatally 
Injured  can  be  brought  out  by  the  tise  of  the 
[lowerful  ?nowmobiles  which  have  a  pulling 
power  of  up  to  1.500  pounds.  In  some  cases 
the  quick  arrival  of  doctors  and  medical 
supplies  at  plane  crash  sites  may  main  many 
lives  saved. 

In  1965  a  fireman  from  Utlca.  N.Y..  had 
been  clearing  snow  from  hydrants  when  a 
citizen  stepped  him  and  told  him  the  local 
radio  station  had  appealed  for  help  in  taking 
a  woman  to  a  hospital  for  emergency  treat- 
ment. The  fireman  transported  the  women  on 
1  toboggan  behind  his  snowmobile  all  the 
way  from  her  farm  to  the  hospital  without 
uirther  injury. 

Facilities  for  caring  for  heart  attack  pa- 
tients are  usually  available  in  city  and  sub- 
ur'oan  areas,  bvit  the  problem  is  compounded 
wheii  the  attack  happens  in  the  backwoods 
of  any  State.  One  5uch  incident  occurred  at 
St.  Regis  Palls.  N.Y..  located  near  the  Cana- 
dian border.  Two  hunters  had  gone  into  the 
woods,  and  one  had  suffered  a  fatal  heart  at- 
tack. Trooper  Wiiliam  Thompson  of  the 
Malone  Substation  of  the  New  York  State 
Police  located  the  deceased  man's  body  and 
brought  it  out  on  a  snowmobile. 

The  Federal  Government  has  seen  the  need 
for  expanded  areas  which  snowmobile  sports- 
men can  use.  One  such  location,  a  13.000 
acre  area,  was  opened  this  year  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  near  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Some  police  officers  saw  their  flrst  snow- 
mobile on  the  highway  when  a  Blaine,  Minn., 
man,  James  Langley,  and  a  companion.  Clark 
Dahlln,  of  Cambridge,  Minn.,  traveled  4.018 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

miles  across  North  America  from  Vancouver. 
British  Colombia,  to  South  Portland.  Maine, 
in  24  days.  According  to  their  records,  they 
were  stopped  by  police  14  times  during  their 
trip,  or  on  the  average  of  once  every  287 
miles.  The  two  men  were  loaned  two  15- 
horsepower  snowmobiles  by  a  national  man- 
ufacturer and  were  allowed  to  make  several 
alterations  so  that  the  snowmobiles  could 
qualify  as  motor  vehicles  under  State  laws. 
They  added  another  headlight,  two  talllights. 
windshield  wipers,  a  dilal  brake  system,  turn 
signals,  and  seat  belts.  After  the  vehicles 
passed  inspection,  they  added  license  plates. 
The  travelers  found  that  some  States  pro- 
hibit civilians  from  running  snowmobiles  on 
public  highways.  One  such  State  is  Montana, 
where  legislation  «*-as  signed  Into  law  In  1966. 
Some  civil  defense  groups  have  scored  a 
first  In  rescue  operations  by  forming  100- 
man  snowmobile  teams.  Only  those  members 
of  the  civil  defense  police  divisions  who  com- 
plete a  20-hour  course  in  flrst  aid.  map  and 
compass  reading,  handling  of  casualties,  and 
cold  weather  survival  are  allowed  to  Join  the 
groups.  They  hold  periodic  emergency  exer- 
cises in  rural  areas  on  weekends  in  coordi- 
nation with  helicopter  and  ground  teams. 
All  the  snowmobilles  in  these  groups  are 
owned  by  the  Individuals,  who  donate  their 
time  and  services  to  civil  defense. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  see  the  snowmobile 
in  hard,  speedy  conditions  is  to  visit  a  snow- 
mobile rally.  More  than  a  hundred  are  held 
in  North  America  each  winter,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  them  taking  place  In  Wisconsin, 
New  York.  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 

Police  agencies  Interested  in  buying  one  or 
more  snowmobiles  can  see  them  at  outlets 
such  as  department  stores,  garden  centers, 
local  snowmobile  dealers,  appliance  stores, 
marine  and  boating  centers,  and  ski  equip- 
ment stores.  Some  city  police  who  have  al- 
ready begun  the  use  of  snowmobiles  on  snow 
and  car-logged  streets  are  now  expanding 
their  fleets. 

Some  local  dealers  may  wish  to  donate 
snowmobiles  to  the  police  department  for 
sales  promotion  purposes,  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangements auto  dealers  have  with  high 
schools  for  driver  education  programs. 

Whether  your  department  purchases  one 
or  a  fleet,  or  depends  on  snowmobiles  loaned 
by  citizens  or  Individual  police  officers,  the 
law  enforcement  function  of  the  department 
will  be  strengthened.  The  use  of  snowmo- 
biles can  bring  about  greater  police  service 
in  times  of  snow  storms,  emergencies,  or 
routine  patrol  work.  All  the  Improvements 
offered  the  modern  police  agency  for  fast 
tracking  of  burglars,  robbery  suspects,  or 
even  lost  children  in  snowy  conditions  can 
be  augmented  and  niore  effectively  brought 
about  by  the  snowmobile — a  tool  of  modern 
law  enforcement. 
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CHANGING  THE  MAILMAN 


HON.  WilLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin, in  an  editorial,  describes  Lawrence 
O'Brien  as  one  of  the  really  memorable 
Postmasters  General  in  our  Nation's 
histoi-y — a  man  who  brought  "innova- 
tive and  imaginative  ideas  "  to  the  postal 
service.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  that 
assessment  and  I  place  the  Bulletin  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

Changing  the  Mailman 

Even  those  who  pride  themselves  as  stu- 
dents   of    national    ailalrs    would    be    hard 


pres,5ed  to  remember  all  of  the  men  who  have 
served  as  Postmaster  General  in  the  past  2u 
or  25  years. 

Those  who  have  held  this  post  have,  more 
often  than  not,  been  keepers  of  a  political 
tradition  and  given  more  to  pursuits  political 
than  to  any  keen  interest  in  the  problem  o: 
meeting  the  growing  postal  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing  nation. 

Such  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  who  resigned  recently  ii. 
Postmaster  General  to  return  to  the  field  of 
politics  from  whence  he  came  as  a  trusted 
aid  and  advisor  to  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  O'Brien.  It  must  be  admitted,  was  never 
far  from  Democratic  Party  politics,  but  i:i 
the  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  service  a^ 
Postmaster  General  he  brought  to  the  world  s 
largest  postal  system  Innovative  and  Imagina- 
tive Ideas. 

It  Is  Mr.  O'Brien's  belief,  for  example,  t'na': 
the  system  should  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  i:.; 
200  million  customers  and  that  this  requin  ? 
stripping  it  of  its  old.  political  trappin^-s. 
There  were  shock  waves  on  Capitol  Hill  when 
Mr.  O'Brien  suggested  that  the  operation  <i 
the  postal  service  should  be  turned  over  t 
an  autonomous,  nonprofit  government  cor- 
poration. 

A  ten-man  commission,  herided  by  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  is  preparing  a  report  t  j 
President  Johnson  on  the  reorganization  c : 
the  postal  service.  It  is  expected  that  ihc 
nonprofit   corporation   idea   will   be   offered 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  \V. 
Marvin  Watson,  who.  in  best  political  tradi- 
tion, is  a  trusted  aid  and  advisor  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  will  succeed  Mr.  O'Brien 
Whether  Mr.  Watson  will  show  the  same 
interest,  the  same  flair  as  Mr.  O'Brien  :  r 
matters  postal  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

There  is.  however,  a  growing  reallzati':. 
that  the  man  v.-ho  holds  the  office  can  in- 
fluence— in  either  positive  or  negaTi\c 
fashion — a  public  that  is  demanding  mort- 
and  more  of  its  mail  service. 


May  10,  1968 


THE  VULNERABLE   RUSSLA.NS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
book  under  the  title  of  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians"  de.serves  the  studied  attention 
of  every  thinkine;  American  who  is  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  relations,  and 
America's  future.  At  this  time,  measures 
taken  by  Moscow  within  the  Soviet  Union 
are  becoming  increasintcly  oppressive 
against  what  this  imperio-coloniali.-t 
center  calls  "bourgeois  nationalism."  If  I 
may  use  a  somewhat  inaccurate  term. 
"re-Stalinization"  is  gaining  momentum 
as  the  tolerated  narrow  limits  of  so- 
called  liberalization  have  been  reachpd 
This  tightening-up  process  will  have  con- 
sequences in  other  parts  of  Moscow's 
empire. 

A  working  background  to  these  current 
developments  in  the  camp  of  our  prime 
enemy  is  well  furnished  by  "The  Vulner- 
able Russians."  Authorized  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobnansky,  of  Georgetown  University, 
the  work  is  easy  reading,  revealing,  and 
'ivell  documented. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore.  White 
Gravenor.  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  However,  some  excerpts 
from  the  book  will  give  the  reader  an  in- 


dication of  the  novel  nature  of  the  work, 
particularly  from  the  vital  angle  of  Rus- 
sia's pre.sent  policies  toward  the  captive 
;.on-Ru.ssian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  excerpts  follow : 
The  Potfmkin  Village  of  Non-Russ:an 
Soviet  Republics 
When  you   travel  with  a  Russian,  make 
are  you  carry  an  ax."  (Old  Kazakh  proverb.) 
"If  there  is  a  single  issue  that  divides  the 
vorld  today,"  said  President  Kennedy,  "it  is 
independence    .    .     "   But    in    the    reality   of 
:!ien's   minds,   hearts,    and    goals   it   also  dl- 
ides   the   captive  world.   It  divides  the   So- 
let  Russian  Empire  and.  in  this  ultimate 
ense.    it    divides    the    Soviet    Union    itself. 
While  our  officials  fear  the  mere  mention  of 
.ndependence    for    the    many    captive    non- 
Russian   nations   In   the   USSR.   Russian   to- 
•  illtarians  and  their  puppets  prance  up  and 
iiiwn  the  Soviet  Union.  a.ssurlng  their  non- 
Musslan  captives  that  they  are  "free,"  "Inde- 
■.jendent."  and  "sovereign."  Trite  as  the  say- 
ing  may    be,    where    there's   smoke,    there's 
:ire. 

.  »  »  •  • 

One  of  the  most  dependable  measures  of 
he  real  depth  and  strength  of  the  Ukrainian 
laovement  for  genuine  national  independence 
i~  the  remarkable  degree  to  which  the  So- 
viet Russians  have  extended  themselves  to 
.-'.mulate  the  Independent  statehood  of 
Ckraine.  In  the  course  of  ihelr  genocidal 
aoinination  over  this  largest  non-Russian 
•:.uton  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  they  have 
.•t  up  this  diplomatic  and  political  Potemkin, 
I  lie  show  of  "Independence"  on  paper  and  on 
•;ie  world  stage  has  been  played  to  conceal 
he  absence  of  real  independence.  Russian 
■  italitarlans  have  always  been  expert  in 
Po-emkinism.  that  Is,  building  a  strong  front 
:  >r  a  deep,  concealed  weakness.  This  flare  for 
;olitical  hypocrisy  and  cunning  is  why,  to 
•lie  tune  of  the  above  proverb,  you  must  al- 
ways carry  an  ax  in  any  dealings  with  Rus- 
sian poUticos. 

•  •  *  •  • 

politico-economic  potemkinism 
One  of  Moscow's  first  major  acts  of  po- 
litical-economic Potemkinism  found  expres- 
.^lon  in  the  Union  Constitution  of  1923.  Sig- 
r.i.'icantly.  it  was  only  a  short  period  after 
[iie  wars  for  national  independence  had 
line  to  an  end.  As  we've  seen,  the  inde- 
pendent Republics  of  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
'I'urkestan  and  others  then  became  the  first 
:  -r^otten  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
c  ilonialism.  Lenin,  who  had  denounced  the 
M-.ert  "Great"  Russian  chauvinisr  of  Keren- 
.>ky  and  other  alleged  democrats,  never  ful- 
nUed  his  own  promise  of  November.  1915. 
Y  )U  will  recall,  at  that  time  he  righteously 
ileclared:  "We  demand  the  freedom  of  self- 
determination,  i.e.,  independence,  i  e..  the 
ireedom  of  separation  for  the  oppressed  na- 
'lons,  not  because  we  dream  of  an  economi- 
i!ly  atomized  world,  nor  because  we  cherish 
•.';ie  ideal  of  small  states,  but  on  the  contrary 
ijocause  we  are  for  large  states  and  for  a  com- 
:;ij  close,  even  a  fusion  of  nations,  but  on  a 
•ruly  democratic,  truly  democratic,  truly  in- 
'ernatlonallst  basis,  which  is  unthinkable 
'.vithout  the  freedom  of  separation."  Lenin 
ii.id  condemned  others,  but  he  himself  de- 
senerated  into  a  chauvinist. 

Against  this  Immediate  background  the 
-emblance  of  independent  national  will 
appeared  in  Article  4  of  the  First  Constitu- 
tion. Then  constitution  provided  that  "Each 
one  of  the  member  Republics  retains  the 
right  to  freely  withdraw  from  the  Union." 
"In  such  conditions,"  Lenin  wrote  in  Decem- 
ber 1922,  "it  is  very  natural  that  the  'free- 
dom to  leave  the  Union.'  with  which  we 
justify  ourselves,  will  prove  to  be  just  a 
piece  of  paper  incapable  of  protecting  peo- 
ple of  other  nationalities  from  the  incur- 
sion of  that  true  Russian,  the  Great  Rus- 
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sian.  the  chauvinist,  in  essence,  the  scoun- 
drel and  the  despoller  which  the  typical  Rus- 
sian bureaucrat  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  inslgniticant  percentage  of  Soviet  and 
.sovietized  workers  will  drown  In  this  sea 
of  chauvinistic  Great  Russian  riffraff,  like 
a  fly  in  milk."  Contrary  to  this  piece  of 
cynical  Machiavellianism,  the  percentage 
hasn't  been  insignificant.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  ethnically  nonsensi- 
cal and  reactionary  concept  of  "peoples  of 
Russia"  was  prudently  abandoned  by  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks. 

»  *  •  •  • 

It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  plain  understand- 
ing and  insight  that  if  the  occupied  non- 
Russian  nations  were  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
exercising  this  nominal  right,  the  artificial 
Soviet  Union  would  quickly  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Very  simply,  too.  what 
has  constituted  the  source  of  Moscow's  fore- 
most fear,  as  well  as  that  of  the  incorrigible 
Holy  Mother  Russia  lovers,  is  the  specter  that 
one  day  this  note  of  independence  will  ring 
in  liberty  lor  all  the  freedom-seeking  iion- 
Ru.ssian  peoples.  Without  question,  this  will 
also  contribute  heavily  to  the  long-awaited 
independence  and  freedom  of  the  Russian 
people — in  lact.  more  than  any  other  single 
force  Ukraine,  the  largest  of  the  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  apparently  has  an 
historic  role  to  play. 

»  •  •  •  • 

technique  of  nominal  concession 
What  is  actually  an  applied  technique  of 
nominal  concession  was  heavily  relied  upon 
by  Moscow  in  the  40's  and  50's.  This  expe- 
rience underlies  its  behavior  and  maneuvers 
with  respect  to  the  captive  nations  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  in  the  late  50s  and  60's.  As  in 
the  above  instances,  later  additions  to  Rus- 
sia's Potemkin  scenario  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
l)endence  were  preceded  by  certain  phenom- 
enal events.  The  mass  desertions,  military 
resistance,  and  general  natioiial  rebellion 
that  occurred  during  World  W'ar  II  in  the 
non-Russian  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
form  a  separate  chapter  in  the  unfolding 
saga  of  world  freedom.  Whether  deliberate 
or  not.  many  an  American  movie  confused 
the  non-Russian  partisans,  who  fought  both 
the  Nazis  and  the  Reds,  with  the  Russians. 
These  developments  necessitated  several 
major  amendments  to  the  Stalin  Constitu- 
tion. Also,  more  than  any  other  factor,  they 
led  to  the  nominal  representation  of 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  in  the  United 
Nations. 

,  .  .  •  • 

Frequent  contributions  to  this  process  of 
political  Potemkinizatlon  have  been  made  by 
Moscow's  puppet  organs.  For  example,  the 
official  organ  in  Ukraine.  Badyanska  Ukraina. 
at  one  time  called  upon  Western  Ukrainians 
to  be  'eternally  grateful  to  Stalin"  who  "lib- 
erated them  from  the  Polish  yoke"  and  "en- 
abled them  to  live  in  a  truly  Independent 
Ukrainian  state."'  The  s.ime  publication  hi.s 
often  declared  in  its  editorials  that  "It  Is  due 
to  the  great  Russian  people,  headed  by  their 
heroic  working  class,  that  the  road  was 
opened  :or  the  Ukrainian  people  to  fulfill 
their  centuries-long  dreams  for  statehood 
.  .  ."  Clearly,  tiiese  and  similar  assertions 
have  been  merely  parts  of  a  colossal  fraud 
perpetrated  to  enshroud  the  true  subservient 
state  of  Ukraine.  They  have  certainly  been 
designed  to  offset — through  the  favorite 
Soviet  Russian  medium  of  the  lie— the  whole- 
some movements  that  are  at  work,  both 
within  Ukraine  and  without,  for  the  national 
independence  of  the  major  Ukrainian  na- 
tion. 

.  .  .  • 

ON    DEPOTEMKINIZING 

No  doubt  you  will  now  ask.  "All  right,  what 
can  we  do  "about  this?"  Before  v.e  answer 
this?  "  Before  we  can  answer  this,  in  the 
light  of  these  facts  first  read  the  resolution 
below.  It  summarizes  the  facts  we  considered 
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and  lays  the  basis  for  a  story  in  itself,  the 
highlights  of  which  are  treated  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  resolution  calls  for  pwsltlve  ac- 
tion on  the  diplomatic  front 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow 
losters  through  the  media  of  Us  divers  organs 
the  appearance  of  independent  will  and 
status  on  the  p.irt  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelorussian 
.Soviet  Socialist  Republic;  and 

W/icrro.s-  in  the  historical  order  the  Ukrain- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  known  to 
have  manifested  its  complete  sovereignty  as 
;i  signatory,  along  with  the  separate  states 
of  Poland  and  the  Ru.sslan  Soviet  Federative 
Socialist  Republic,  to  the  treaty  of  Riga  in 
1921.  the  official  text  of  which  appeared  in 
t';iree  langu.iges — Ukrainian.  Polish  and  Rus- 
.slan;  and 

Wlineas  on  the  formation  of  the  Union  of 
.Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  semblance  of 
sovereign  and  independent  will  was  vouch- 
safed to  the  Ukrainian  S.S  R.  and  the  Byelo- 
russian S.S  R.  ill  Article  IV.  Part  II.  Chapter 
II  of  the  First  Union  Constitution  of  1923. 
which  declared  that  "Each  one  of  tlie  member 
Republics  retains  the  right  to  freely  with- 
draw from  the  Union";  and 

Wliercaa  it  is  known  that  in  November. 
1936.  Mr.  SUilin  in  his  examination  of  the 
draft  constitution  imputed  reality  lo  the 
.-iovereign  and  independent  wills  of  the 
Ukrainian  SS.R.  and  Byelorussian  S  S.R.  by 
his  avortment  that  "since  the  right  to  secede 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  reserved  to  the  Union  Re- 
publics, it  must  be  so  arranged  that  this 
right  does  not  become  a  meaningless  scrap  ol 
paper":  and 

WheTcax  the  note  of  national  sovereignty 
and  indejjendence  applied  to  the  Ukrainian 
S  S  R.  and  Byelorussian  SS.R.  again  is  verb- 
ally sounded  In  Article  17  of  Chapter  II  In 
the  Stalin  Constitution  of  1936.  providing 
that  "The  right  freely  to  secede  from  the 
U  S  S.R.  is  reserved  to  every  Union  Republic": 
and 

Wliercas  in  the  nature  of  a  reinforcing 
amendment,  decreed  on  February  1,  1944. 
.'Vrticle  18a  of  the  Soviet  Constitution  pro- 
vides, with  implied  historical  reference  to 
the  Ukrainian  SSR.  and  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R..  that  "Each  Union  Republic  has  tlie 
right  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  lor- 
eign  states  and  to  conclude  agreements  and 
exchange    representatives    with    them";    and*. 

W/ii'Jcas  the  additional  amendment.  Arti- 
cle 18b  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  ot 
Soviet  .Socialist  Republics,  renders  further 
nominal  affirmation  of  the  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent wills  of  the  Ukrainian  SS.R.  and 
Byelorussian  SS.R.  by  stating  that  "Each 
Union  Republic  has  its  own  Republican  mili- 
tary formations";  and 

Whereas  partaking  of  the  fundamental 
law  as  expressed  in  the  Soviet  Constitution. 
Article  60.  in  its  application  to  the  highest 
state  organs  of  the  Ukrainian  S  S.R.  and  the 
Byelorussian  SS.R..  provides  that  "The  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  a  Union  Republic:  ei  De- 
cides questions  of  representation  of  the  Un- 
ion Republic  In  its  international  relations;  f  i 
Determines  the  manner  of  organizing  the 
Republic's  military   formations":    and 

Whereas  in  contrast  to  some  conditions 
prevailing  in  other  Soviet  Republics,  the  dis- 
tinctive national  banners  and  emblems  of 
state  maintained  by  the  Ukrainian  SSR. 
and  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  are  presented  to 
manifest  symbolically  the  sovereignty  and 
Independence  of  these  states:   and 

Whereas  this  Government  recognizes  the 
delegations  selected  to  represent  the  Ukrain- 
ian SS.R.  and  the  Byelorussian  SS.R.  ;is 
accepted  members  of  the  United  Nations: 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people  welcome  the 
■  genuine  sovereignty  of  the  Ukrainians  and 
the  Byelorussians  as  n  direct  con.-^equence 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  li'.dependence,  and  therefore 
would  be  happy  to  render  these  peoples,  as 
also  all  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union,  any  as- 
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slstance  for  the  strengthening  of  their  free- 
doms and  economic  development;  and 

Whereas  It  is  clearly  Incongruous  from 
every  viewpoint  to  maintain  the  recognition 
bv  this  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  S  S.R 
and  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  in  the  United 
Nations  without  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish direct  diplomatic  concourse  with  their 
respective  capitals  of  Kiev  and  Minsk;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
that  this  Government  proceed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Governments  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and 
the  Byelorussian  SS.R  and  to  the  creation 
of  pos'ts  of  representation  In  the  capitals  of 
Kiev  and  Minsk  respectively. 

PROS    KJfD    CONS 

Should  this  resolution  become  the  sense  of 
Congress,  it  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  a 
powerful  psycho-poUtlcal  weapon  in  the  Cold 
War.  It  would  unquestionably  generate  in-ave 
concern  in  the  Kremlin  over  America's  dem- 
onstrated interest  in  the  two  meet  Important 
and  vet  unreliable  national  areas  In  the  So- 
viet Uaion.  Despite  the  hidden  overtures 
made  bvthe  British  on  this  score  in  the  late 
1940-s.  "the  utter  novelty  of  this  particular 
step  would  enhance  the  significance  and 
power  of  cur  cold  war  resolve.  By  strong  im- 
plication It  would  alf  help  to  expoee  imme- 
dl.^telv.  or.  in  time,  the  fraud  built  on  the 
alleged  independence  of  these  two  major  cap- 
tive non-Russian  natlcjis  in  the  Union. 

In  the  event  of  Moscow's  acceptance  of 
American  diplomatic  representations  In  the 
mentioned  capitals,  we  would  gain  additional 
Ustenlng  posts  In  two  critical  areas  in  the 
Union.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  offered  for 
recognizing  Outer  Mongolia  Is  the  need  for 
such  a  post.  How  much  more  Important  this 
is  in  the  USSR  itself.  A  consular  conven- 
tion wotild  play  into  Moscow's  hands  and 
alienate  the  non-Russians. 

• 

.^  to  some  cons,  this  proposal  would  never 
be  published  bv  the  empire's  press  and  radio. 
In  the  event  of  Moscow's  refusal  it  would  be 
distorted  bv  Its  media,  with  thus  negUglble 
propaganda  effects,  from  our  rtewpoint.  on 
the  underlying  peoples.  Moreover,  the  opera- 
tion would  involve  the  establishment  In  the 
US.  of  tw-o  additional  communist  missions. 
This  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
psycholoeical  disposition  of  the  American 
people.  "The  action  would  also  expand  Mos- 
cow's espionage  here. 

In  addition,  a  rejection  of  the  proposal  by 
Moscow  could  be  effected  In  the  name  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  governments. 
This  would  only  reinforce  the  fiction  of  their 
sovereignty.  Also,  the  proposal  would  lay  a 
basis  for  the  Russian  government  to  advance 
the  admission  of  its  puppet  republics  into 
International  orE-anizatlons. 


BUFFALO  HERO  HONORED 


HON.  THADDEUS  .!.  DULSKI 

OF    N'EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June, 
13-year-old  Keith  A.  Ellement,  of  53 
Alleaany  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  had  a  su- 
pieme  test  as  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Family  School  safety  patrol. 

While  on  duty  at  the  intersection  of 
South  Park  .\venue  and  Tifft  Street  in 
Buffalo  on  June  3,  Keith  and  the  school 
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crossing  guard,  Mrs.  Hazel  Tighe,  reacted 
swiftly  to  push  some  40  student.s  from 
the  path  of  a  runaway  truck.  Not  a  rhild 
was  injured. 

Keith  and  Mrs.  Tighe  were  honored  for 
their  heroism  by  the  Automobile  Club  of 
'Buffalo. 

On  Wednesday,  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  presented  Keith  with 
a  tjold  lifesaving  medal  of  the  American 
Avitomobile  A.ssociation. 

Keith  was  among  eight  school  safety 
patrolmen  from  across  the  Nation  who 
were  honored  this  year  for  heroism  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  for  the 
awards  ceremony  and  I  assure  you  noth- 
ing can  make  you  prouder  of  our  young 
people,  and  particularly  our  school  safety 
patrols,  than  to  see  and  talk  with  these 
young  heroes  who  have  seen  their  duty 
and  acted  accordingly. 

Looking  on  as  Keith  received  his  award 
were  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A. 
Ellement,  his  grandfather,  Jeremiah  D. 
Horrigan.  and  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club,  Earl  J. 
Basehart. 

Keith  is  the  fifth  Buffalo  area  school 
safety  patrolman  to  receive  the  highest 
award  for  heroism  since  1954.  Those  who 
were  honored  previously  are : 

1954:  James  Wisner,  283  Walden  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo.  St.  Joachim's  School, 
seventh  grade,  age  12— presented  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

1959:  Brian  N.  Stephens,  580  Wilson 
Street.  Buffalo,  St.  Mary  of  Sorrows 
School,  eighth  grade,  age  13— presented 
by  Mrs.  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

1965:  Christine  Ciesla,  1994  Bailey  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo,  Public  School  No.  9,  sixth 
grade,  age  12 — presented  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

1966:  Johnnie  Ewing,  1035  Garden 
Avenue.  Niagara  Falls,  Centre  Avenue 
School,  sixth  grade,  age  12— presented 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
^  Following  is  the  citation  which  ac- 
companied the  gold  lifesaving  medal  that 
was  presented  to  Keith  Ellement  this 
week: 

In  June.  1967.  twelve-year-old  School 
Safety  Patrol  Captain  Keith  A.  Ellement  was 
Assisting  the  crossing  guard  in  directing  a 
group  of  forty  pupils  from  Holy  Family 
School  across  the  intersection  of  South  Park 
Avenue  and  Tifft  Street.  Because  of  a  tire 
blowout  and  loss  of  brakes,  an  approaching 
truck  swerved  into  a  car  and  then  careened 
out  01  control  toward  the  crossing  school 
children.  Realizing  the  danger  that  the  chil- 
dren were  in.  Keith  and  the  adult  guard  split 
the  group  into  two  sections  and  pushed  the 
children  from  the  path  of  the  runaway  truck. 
The  careening  truck  swept  past  the  children, 
missing  them  only  by  inches,  and  finally 
came  to  a  stop  on  the  sidewalk  about  ninety 
feet  beyond  the  point  where  the  children 
were  crossing. 

The  crossing  incident  was  described  at 
the  time  in  the  following  article  in  the 
June  6.  19G7,  edition  of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
Evening  News: 

School   Guards   Herd   40    Pupils   From 

Path  of  Careening  Trvck 
A  school  crossing  guard  and  her  youthfvil 
assistant  pushed  more  than  40  children  out 
of  the  path  of  a  runaway  truck  Monday  at 
the  corner  of  South  Park  Ave.  and  TlfTt  St. 

The  truck,  which  swerved  out  of  control 
.ifter  a  tire  blowout.  mLssed  the  group  of  Holy 
Family  School  children. 
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Mr.=    Hazel  'Hghe.  of  1750  South  Park  Am 
was  at  her  post  at  the  intersection  at  8  20 
AW. 

Her  sixth-grader  assistant,  Keith  Ellement 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Ellement  .jH 
Allegany  St..  was  helping  her  direct  a  larye 
group  of  children  across  the  street  to  chib-.scs 

"All  of  a  sudden,"  said  Keith,  'there  w;- 
thls  noise  like  an  explosion.  I  looked  up  .uid 
saw  a  big  truck  swerve  Into  a  car  and  tlu>n 
head  right  for  us." 

MRS.    TliHE    ACTS 

Mrs.  Tighe  spotted  the  danger  as  cjuioicU 
as  had  Keith,  and  leaped  Into  action. 

She  fhouted  orders  to  the  children  simcl- 
ing  in  the  truck's  path  smd  split  them  iiif 
two  groups.  Keith  pushed  one  group  to  s.itef, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road  and  Mrs.  li_l-.( 
herded  her  group  to  the  left. 

"The  truck  went  right  in  between  us.  ana 
some  kids  told  nic  later  it  missed  us  by  a  C'Hi- 
ple  of  Inches,"  Keith  said. 

"After  it  went  by  us.  the  truck  ran  up  ,  .. 
the  sidewalk  and  the  wheel  tore  up  a  lot  r 
blacktop.  Then  the  driver  managed  to  get  1- 
stopped." 

"AMAZING."    SAYS    WrTNESS 

Mrs.  John  P.  Gnffin  of  Continental  :'.:c  . 
Angola,  was  driving  behind  the  truck  when  u 
went  out  of  control. 

'That  crossing  guard  was  amazing.  I  don't 
know  how  she  did  it.  but  she  got  those  kicis 
to  safetv  in  a  few  seconds,"  said  Mrs.  Grittin. 

"If  she  hadn't  been  there  the  truck  would 
have  plowed  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
group." 

Mrs.  Tighe  came  In  for  warm  praise  irom 
Sister  Mary  Gaudentla.  RSM,  principal  of  the 
school. 

•No  adjective  is  good  enough  to  describe 
Hazel.  She  has  been  working  as  a  crossmg 
guard  for  almost  15  years,  and  she  doesn't 
take  any  nonsense  from  the  children.  Yester- 
dav  showed  why." 

Mrs.  Tighe  and  Keith  Ellement  received 
many  heartfelt  congratulations  from  the  clii!- 
dren  and  their  parents,  but  the  most  heart- 
felt of  all  came  from  the  white-faced,  fright- 
ened truck  driver  who  climbed  down  from  his 
cab  to  thank  Mrs.  Tighe. 
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REMARKS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
RAMSEY  CLARK  AT  AHEPA 
BANQUET 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

Ot     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  was  principal  speaker  on  the 
occasion  of  the  18th  Biennial  National 
Banquet  of  the  oider  of  AHEPA— 
American  Hellenic  Education  Proeie^- 
sive  Association — the  international  Hel- 
lenic fraternal  organization. 

This  banquet.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  held 
in  Washington.  DC.  on  March  18.  1968. 
in  order  to  honor  Members  of  Congress. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen,  was  singled  out  for  special 
recognition. 

.As  the  first  American  Congressman  of 
Greek  origin,  I  was  pleased  to  attend  this 
congressional  banquet  along  with  two  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able Nick  G.alifian.^kis.  Congressman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  Honorable 
Peter  N.  Kyros,  Congressman  from 
Maine. 


Also  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
Honorable  Spiro  Agnew,  Governor  of  the 
State  ol  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  believe  that  the  remarks 
made  by  Attorney  General  Clark  on  the 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  correctional  institutions 
and  programs  to  eradicate  poverty  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  our  Members  of 
Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
remarks  of  Attorney  General  Clark,  as 
well   as  my  own,  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
Record: 
hfmarks  of  congressman  john  brademas 


Congressman  Brademas.  Your  Eminence, 
.■\rchbishop  lakovos,  Mr.  Toastmast«r,  Mr. 
Ambivssador,  General  Clark,  Governor  Agnew, 
niy  distinguished  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Kyros  and 
Congressman  Galiflanakis,  my  colleagues  In 
Congress,  .Supreme  President  Fasseas,  and 
brother  AHEPANS  all. 

I  yield  myself  two  minutes.  As  I  look  out 
on  all  my  fellow  politicians  here  tonight, 
especially  on  the  Democrats,  and  recall  some 
of  the  events  of  recent  days,  I  recall  an 
aphorism  of  the  great  Greek  Hippocrates: 
"Liie  is  short,  art  long,  opportunity  fleeting, 
experience  treacherous,  judgment  difficult." 
But  Governor  Agnew,  a  Republican,  has  told 
nie  tonight  at  dinner  that  It  doesn't  look  too 
much  different  from  the  perspective  in  his 
political  party  either! 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
inv  colleagues  in  Congress  to  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  for  the  honor  you  do  us  tonight,  and 
I  am  especially  glad  to  be  here  with  my  entire 
Hellenic  bloc,  both  of  them.  At  every  AHEPA 
Congressional  banquet,  I  have  hitherto  at- 
tended, I've  been  the  only  CongressmaJi  pres- 
ent of  Greek  origin,  but  in  1966,  the  people 
of  our  country  spoke,  and  the  Greek  bloc  ex- 
perienced a  26or(  increase  In  power.  As  their 
leader  and  their  whip.  I  have  been  receiving 
calls  from  the  agents  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates ever  since,  and  I  welcome  aU  futvire 
visitors.  1  am  negotiable. 

Seriously,  all  of  you  as  Americans  of  Greek 
origin  can  be  proud  of  the  splendid  record 
that  Peter  Kyros  and  Nick  Galifianakis  have 
made  in  Congress.  And,  so,  my  fellow 
.AHEPANS,  when  someone  approaches  you  for 
a  little  contribution  to  their  campaign  effort 
this  year,  remember  that  that  it  not  the 
time  to  celebrate  "Ochl  Day,"  which,  for  the 
benefit  ot  you  non-Greeks,  means  "No  Day," 
This  is  a  public  service  announcement. 

Still  more  seriously,  we  Americans  of  Greek 
origin  are  Indeed  proud  of  our  ancestry,  and 
you  never  hear  an  American  of  Hellenic  back- 
ground apologizing  for  it.  For  we  hearken 
back  to  a  people  who,  as  Archibald  McLeish 
once  said,  "held  a  view  of  a  man  that  carried 
a  little  city  in  a  narrow  land  to  the  brightest 
height  humanity  has  ever  reached." 

I  am,  therefore,  proud  to  be  serving  in 
Congress  with  men  like  Peter  and  Nick  and 
to  see  so  splendid  a  leader  in  our  nation's 
political  life  as  Governor  Agnew  of  Maryland. 
For  all  of  them  agree  with  the  declaration 
and  admonition  of  Pericles.  "We  do  not  say," 
Pericles  declared  in  that  famous  fvmeral  ora- 
tion of  his,  "that  a  man  who  takes  no  inter- 
est in  politics  minds  his  own  business.  We 
say  he  has  no  business  here  at  all." 

And  so.  as  Americans  proud  of  their  Hel- 
lenic heritage,  but  above  all,  as  Americans, 
we  are  glad  to  be  here  tonight  as  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  does  honor  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  their  business  politics,  the 
service  of  law  and  Justice. 

.Address  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
Attorney  General  Clark.  Mr.  Toastmaster, 
Your  Eminence,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Governor 
Agnew,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, President  Fasseas,  members  and  friends 
of  AHEPA,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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I  don't  know  what  friends  say  when  they 
meet  in  the  evening  where  you  come  Irom, 
but  down  in  Texas  we  say  "Kali  Spera  "  I 
hate  to  tell  you  this  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  as  far  as  I've  been  able  Ui  dis- 
cover, no  Laconians  made  it  down  u>  Texas. 
So,  just  sit  back  and  prepare  yourself  because 
we  are  talkers. 

It  has  to  be  a  privilege  for  any  American 
to  share  this  memorable  occasion  when  your 
distinguished  group  honors  one  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  our  welfare  as  Sena- 
tor Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  claim  it  in  tins  cjuntry.  perhaps  he 
is  our  Socr.ites  from  tlie  prairie  or  Plato 
from  the  Potomac  or  Pericles  from  Pekln. 
Illinois. 

I'll  try  one  more  If  I  can  think  of  It.  How 
about  Demosthenes  from  the  heart  of  the 
American  democracy?  "you  notice  I  didn't 
say  republic,  but  the  Senator  has  leit. 

As  a  first  principle,  and  as  Senator  Dirksen 
noted,  .Socrates  said.  'Know  tliyself."  Tills 
applies  to  the  individual  and  to  nations. 
Human  nature  changes  imperceptibly,  if  at 
all.  Jefferson  noted  at  the  height  of  the  Revo- 
lution that  human  nature  was  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  much  wisdom,  much  simple  and 
beautiful  wisdom,  from  the  glory  that  was 
Greece:  if  we  can  but  apply  It  to  our  very 
complex  times.  Some  of  the  observations  of 
their  great  philosophers  seem  startlingly 
relevant,  so  much  so  that  you  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  them  where  they  are.  In  Book 
One  of  the  Republic  Plato  says  that  poverty 
is  the  mother  of  crime.  That  hasn't  changed 
entirely.  Aristotle  said  that  the  universal 
and  chief  cause  of  the  revolutionary  Impulse 
is  the  quest  for  equality.  That  hasn't  changed 
altogether.  Lets  try  to  know  ourselves. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  with  you  about  a  subject 
that  has  to  concern  every  American,  crime, 
widespread.  Increasing  crime  In  America. 


THE    many    faces    OF    CRIME 

Crime  has  many  faces.  If  we  asked  each 
person  in  this  room  what  he  thought  of  first 
when  he  thought  of  crime,  we  would  get  per- 
haps as  many  answers  as  there  are  people, 
and  It's  awfully  important  in  knowing  our- 
selves that  we  recognize  the  many  faces  of 
crime.  To  some,  the  most  dreadful  is  orga- 
nized crime,  which  grips  at  the  heart  of  more 
than  a  score  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 
It  diverts  tlirough  fear,  through  a  private 
tvranny  if  you  will,  millions,  perhaps  bil- 
lions, annually  from  lawful  owners.  It  cor- 
rupts Individuals  and  even  governments.  It 
is  not  necessary. 

Of  all  the  faces  of  crime,  the  one  that  today 
is  probalv  of  greatest  concern  to  most 
Americans"  Is  what  we  call,  for  these  last 
several  years  now,  crime  in  the  streets.  It's 
plain  old  ordinary  crime,  the  impulse  of  an 
individual.  It's  a  mugging,  a  theft,  a  bvir- 
clary,  a  robbery.  It  is  an  absolute  wanton,  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  other  people,  and  It 
occurs  all  too  frequently  in  this  great  land 
of  ours. 

There  is  white  collar  crime,  and  few  of  tis 
would  have  put  that  on  our  list  had  we  been 
i'sked  to  do  so  because  we  don't  think  much 
about  it,  but  It  has  to  be  a  matter  of  major 
concern  to  every  American.  In  bank  rob- 
beries in  the  United  States  last  year,  we  esti- 
imte  a  loss  of  something  over  three  million 
dollars.  From  those  same  banking  institu- 
tions, losses  through  the  misconduct  of 
bank  employees,  white  collar  crime  .^mounted 
to  more  than  75  million  dollars  embezzled 
funds.  That  figure  alone  is  twenty-five  times 
greater.  But  there's  one  difference  that 
should  be  noted:  bank  robberies  are  known 
and  reported.  There  are  few  banks  that  boast 
of  their  embezzlements,  and  they  are  not  al- 
wavs  reported. 

In  one  single  conspiracy  to  fix  prices,  over 
the  e?itire  period  of  that  conspiracy,  more 
funds  were  diverted — billions  annually — 
than  through  all  of  the  thefts,  the  larcenies, 
and  the  burglaries  in  all  of  the  cities  and  In 
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the  countryside  ol  the  United  States,  during 
the  vears  of  that  conspiracy.  That  Is  an  Il- 
legal" diversion,  depriving  from  the  poor  as 
much  as  the  thief  who  lifts  your  wallet,  and 
we  have  to  be  concerned  with  this  too. 

Then,  there's  a  wlldness  today,  a  wUdness 
that  manifests  Itself  Irrationally  in  riots,  in 
other  forms  ol  lawlessness,  a  wlldness  that's 
not  peculiar  to  our  time  or  to  our  country, 
that  grip.s  many  parts  of  t!ie  world,  a  wlld- 
ness that  we  have  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about,  but  we  have  to  know  ourselves,  too. 
.And  we  must  keep  a  perspectl\e. 

.'Vnd  pan  of  that  perspective  Is  to  know 
that  there  hasn't  been  a  decade  in  these 
United  States  when  we  haven't  had  rlotlne. 
Consider  a  time  much  more  perilous  for  the 
Union  than  t<3day.  July,  1863,  beginning 
about  the  oleventii  and  ending  on  Bastille 
Day.  July  14,  1863,  less  tlian  a  week  after  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  And  talk  about  a  Presi- 
tlent  having  trouble,  Lincoln  had  them.  There 
was  a  draft  and  race  riot  in  New  York  City, 
ill  whicli  more  than  2,000  people  were  killed, 
ten  times  more  than  all  deatlis  In  all  riots  In 
all  cities  in  the  United  States  In  the  years 
1964.  5.  6.  and  7.  and  tiie  Union  survived 

STRENGTHENING     LAW     F..SFORCEMENT  I      A     FIRST 
ORDER    OF    BU.SINESS 

That's  not  to  say  that  tliese  aren't  perilous 
times.  They  are.  'Fhey  are  times  that  call  fi-r 
immense  effort.  And  perhaps  t!ie  first  order 
of  business  l.s  strengthenlns  law  enforcement, 
because  society  cannot  grow  and  freedom  can- 
not flourish  where  there  is  no  smbllity. 

But  as  we  reach  to  strengthen  freedom,  we 
must  look  to  earlier  wisdom,  and  it  was 
Lamennais  who  said  that  every  stable  society 
had  depended  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
poor  to  being  poor.  And  l(X)k  back  through 
history  and  see  if  you  find  a  single  nation 
•hat  lived  v.  1th  stability  where  the  pour  were 
not  resigned  to  being  poor. 

And  ask  yourself  whether  our  days  of  vast 
change,  because  change  is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  our  time,,  sweeping,  accelerating 
change,  will  bring  more  differences  in  the 
way  people  live  ln.lhe  next  ten  years  than  In 
the  last  thirty.  Just  as  In  the  last  thirty,  we 
have  confined  more  space  In  the  architecture 
and  construction  of  man  than  In  six  millen- 
niums theretofore. 

That's  change.  It's  only  the  beginning 
It's  change  that  we  have  to  live  with.  It's 
change  that  will  require  professional  law 
enforcement  to  provide  for  public  safety 
and  to  protect  individual  liberty.  And  we 
must  devote  our  resources  of  governments, 
local  first,  sUite  next,  and  Federal  finally 
to  strengthening  the  police,  who  aje  the 
men  in  the  middle  in  this  perilous  time. 
who  must  be  firm  and  fair  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  And  this  will  require  not 
only  the  effort  of  government,  but  of  organi- 
zations such  as  yours,  and  our  efforts 
individually, 

A    R.\CE   BETWEEN    EDITCATION    AND    CATASTROPHE 

Law  enforcement  alone  can  only  contain 
[icople  bent  on  crime  so  long,  however. 
Other  efforts  obviously  of  a  vast  proportion 
mtist  be  made.  It  was  forty-seven  years  i-.eo 
In  his  Outline  of  History  that  H.  G.  Wells 
said.  "It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  that 
civilization  is  in  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe."  And,  it  may  be  so.  We  are 
the  best  educated  people  that  have  ever 
lived,  but  there  are  great  weaknesses  in  our 
educational  systems. 

When  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
in  which  we  live  is  doubling  each  decade, 
when  we  know  that  in  a  mere  thirty-three 
years,  the  total  knowledge  of  mankind  of 
the  physical  sciences  will  be  eight  times 
greater  than  is  known  to  all  the  researchers, 
all  the  Ph,  D,'s  today,  it  must  be  clear  how 
much  Is  required  of  education.  A  nation 
that  had  p  million  and  one-half  In  college 
in  1945  has  seven  million  today.  We  must 
work  at  education. 

Closer   to  crime   control   Itself   is   correc- 
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tlons — the  most  sadly  neglected  of  all  crime 
control  functions  In  the  United  States.  We 
spend  one  billion,  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  every  correctional  effort  we  made,  and 
95'.  goes  to  stone  walls  and  iron  bars,  and 
5'.  to  rehabilitation.  And  this  prevails  at  a 
time  w^hen  we  know  that  four  out  of  five 
serious  crimes  in  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted by  someone  who  had  committed  a 
crime  before,  nearly  always  when  he  was  a 
kid. 

And  we  care  so  little  about  the  character 
of  this  nation  because  crime  reflects  the 
character  of  a  nation.  It  is  you  and  I.  It's  no 
stranger  We  care  so  little  about  the  character 
of  this  nation.  We  make  so  little  effort  We 
put  one  kid  in  four  who  was  confined  to  Jail 
with  whoever  happened  to  be  in  that  day — 
a  murderer,  a  man  with  thirty  years  In  Jails 
and  prisons,  whoever  was  there.  We  have 
turned  more  people  to  crime,  more  kids  to 
crime,  because  of  our  care  of  them  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  tjian  we  have  rehabili- 
tated by  far.  We  must  do  better. 

Our  social  sciences  and  our  physical 
sciences  both  tell  us  that  we  can  cut  this 
rate  of  recidivism — this  rate  of  crime 
repetition — in  half.  When  we  know  that  80 '^^ 
of  all  serious  crimes  are  caused  by  repeaters. 
arjd  we  know  that  we  can  cut  that  figure  in 
half,  then  we  know  that  here  Is  the  one 
place  that  crime  can  be  significantly  reduced 
by  our  acts  of  good  will,  and  it's  imp>erative 
that  we  get  at  it.  And.  of  all  areas,  It's  most 
imperative  with  our  children. 

Half  a  million  cars,  plus,  were  stolen  last 
year.  64''  .  nearly  two  out  of  three,  by  kids 
under  18  years  of  age.  And  believe  me.  when 
they  drove  off  in  that  stolen  automobile,  the 
Joy  ride  was  short  because  most  have  driven 
off  into  a  life  of  crime.  If  you  look  through 
the  records  of  the  Federal  correctional 
centers  for  youth  in  the  United  States,  you'll 
find  that  the  first  crime  of  most  was  car 
theft.  Half  of  all  crimes  against  property 
are  committed  by  minors,  and  when  we  see 
rising  crime,  we  see  rising  youth  crime,  be- 
cause our  best  statistical  evidence  indicates 
that  adult  crime  has  not  increased  in  this 
decade,  while  Juenvlle  crime  has  Increased 
nearly  70 '"  .  This  spells  the  failure  of  us 
who  are  the  parental  generation,  and  it 
spells  misery  for  our  children. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  us 
than  the  instilling  in  the  heart  of  every 
young  American  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  which  is  essential  to  civilization 
and  which  is  the  rule  of  law. 

The  passage  that  has  always  impressed 
me  most  from  Pericles'  great  oration  on 
the  first  killed  in  the  Pelopenneslan  War 
13.  "Happiness  is  the  fiower  of  freedom, 
and  freedom  Is  found  only  where  there  Is 
courage."   And   this  is  what  we  must  have. 

As  that  great  Greek  from  the  Pedernales. 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  put  it,  ''We  can 
control  crime  if  we  will,  but  to  do  so,  we 
must  act  boldly  and  now," 

Thaiik  you. 


THE  URBAN  COALITION— •EMPLOY- 
MENT SHOULD  BE  AT  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  AGENDA" 


HON,  JAMES  G,  O'HARA 

Of     :.IICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  past  3  days,  the  select  sub- 
committee has  heard  testimony  on  H.R. 
12280  and  related  bills.  These  bills  seek 
to  provide  jobs  in  the  public  service  area 
to  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. I  can  think  of  no  more  con- 
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structive  way  in  which  we  can  meet  what 
may  be  the  most  important  single  issue 
confronting  the  Nation  today. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  report  that 
during  the  first  3  days  of  hearings,  the 
response  by  our  distinguished  witnesses 
has  been  uniformly  favorable  to  these 
bills.  On  the  first  day,  Tuesday,  May  7, 
Mr.  George  Meany,  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  stated  his  unequivocal  back- 
ing for  this  bill.  His  testimony  appears  in 
the  Record  for  May  7  at  page  12208.  Yes- 
terday, Mr,  Bayard  Rustin  and  represent- 
atives of  the  major  religious  organiza- 
tions expressed  their  support  for  the 
public  service  employment  concept.  My 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
ScHEUERl  inserted  that  testimony  in  the 
Record  for  May.  8,  at  page  12386.  Today's 
witness,  speaking  for  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, was  Mr,  Ron  Linton,  legislative  co- 
ordinator for  the  coalition.  He  delivered 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Gard- 
ner, chairman  of  the  coalition,  and  until 
recently.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Like  those  who  preceded 
him,  Mr.  Linton  gave  strong  support  to 
this  necessary  legislation,  I  include  Mr. 
Linton's  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Testimony  of  Ron  M.  Linton.  Representing 
John  W.  Gardner.  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition,  Before  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  op  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Education.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Ron  M.  Linton 
and  I  am  here  to  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  behalf  of  John  W,  Gardner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Urban  Coalition,  an  organization 
representing  business  and  the  professions, 
organized  labor,  religion,  civil  rights  groups, 
and  local  government. 

The  Urban  Coalition  came  Into  existence 
on  July  31,  1967  as  the  nation  was  experienc- 
ing its  third  straight  summer  of  widespread 
civil  disorder.  Immediately  upon  formation, 
the  Coalition  called  an  Emergency  Convoca- 
tion; and  on  August  24.  1967,  1,200  leaders 
of  American  life  assembled  in  Washington. 
Those  who  attended  felt  a  deep  sense  of  na- 
tional urgency  and  a  great  need  for  a  posi- 
tive response  to  the  urban  crisis.  Setting 
aside  the  differences  which  sometimes  divide 
the  nation,  the  Convocation  called  for  im- 
mediate and  significant  national  action 

The  Coalition  represents  a  remarkable 
coming  together  of  leadership  from  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  American  life.  On  the  .Steer- 
ing Committee  are  such  businessmen  as 
Henry  Ford  II  and  David  Rockefeller,  labor 
leaders  such  as  George  Meany  and  Walter 
Reuther,  minority  group  leaders  such  as 
Whitney  Young,  Roy  Wllklns  and  Bayard 
Rustin  and  mayors  such  as  Richard  DaJey 
of  Chicago  and  John  Lindsay  of  New  York. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  The  Urban  Coalition 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis, 
to  assist  them  in  organizing  to  cope  with  that 
crisis,  and  to  help  them  in  the  search  for 
solutions.  It  is  not  an  operating  organiza- 
tion: it  Is  not  an  organization  that  will  build 
an  empire  of  Its  own;  it  will  always  remain 
small  and  it  will  supplement  rather  than 
supplant  other  organizations  concerned  with 
the  cities,  our  stance  is  one  of  total  co- 
operation. 

The  Convocation  held  last  August  urged 
the  Federal  government  to  develop  an  emer- 
gency work  program  to  provide  Jobs  and  new 
training  opportunities  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed. 

Representatives  of  the  private  sector  in 
The  Urban  Coalition  committed  themselves 
to  assist  the  deprived  to  achieve  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  economy  as  self-supporting 
citizens.  To  that  end,  they  pledged  full-scale 
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private  endeavors  through  creative  Job  train- 
ing and  employment,  managerial  assistance, 
and  basic  investment  in  all  phases  of  urban 
development. 

Ttie  Convocation  called  upon  the  nation  to 
take  bold  and  immediate  action  to  provide 
"a  decent  liome  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family"  with  guar- 
antees of  equal  access  to  all  housing,  new 
and  existing. 

The  Convocation  appealed  for  educational 
programs  that  will  equip  all  young  Ameri- 
cans for  full  and  productive  participaTlor. 
in  our  society  to  the  full  potential  of  their 
abilities. 

Leaders  of  The  Urban  Coalition  realized 
that  these  actions  were  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  national  government  alone  but  also 
required  the  participation  of  state  and  loc:U 
governments  and  of  local  leaders  represent- 
ing all  phases  of  community  life.  Therefore 
since  last  August  a  nationwide  effort  has 
been  made  to  organize  local  coalitions.  To- 
day there  are  33  in  existence.  Others  art- 
organizing. 

The  formation  of  local  coalitions  is  only 
part  of  a  very  large-scale  effort  which  we  will 
undertake  with  the  aim  of  informing  and 
educating  the  American  people  with  respect 
to  tile  urban  crisis.  The  time  has  passed  when 
American  citizens  can  hide  their  heads  in  tho 
sand.  Our  cities  are  in  trouble.  We  intend  to 
do  everything  possible  to  alert  the  people  to 
the  nature  of  the  problems  and  the  pcs- 
sibilities  for  constructive  action. 

As  there  must  be  local  response  to  go  along 
with  national  action,  so  also  there  must  be 
private  enterprise  participation  to  comple- 
ment governmental  action.  In  the  vitally  im- 
portant matter  of  employment  opportunity. 
private  enterprise  must  play  a  crucially  im- 
portant role,  for  about  seven  out  of  eight 
jobs  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  private, 
profit-making  sector.  This  commitment  to  !i 
partnership  approach  by  government  and 
private  enterprise  is  at  the  heart  of  The 
Urban  Coalition's  program. 

The  Coalition  was  pleased,  therefore,  when 
the  President  established  the  National  .Al- 
liance of  Businessmen.  As  you  know,  the  .Al- 
liance will  work  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  with  locul 
businessmen  in  promoting  the  program 
called  JOBS,  which  stands  for  Job  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Business  Sector.  It  Is  essen- 
tially an  on-the-job  training  program,  which 
develops  the  Job  skills  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed need  so  badly.  The  unemployed  persoi; 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  moving  Into  reg- 
ular employment,  and  the  employer  will  be 
paid  for  training  expenses  and  other  costs 
during  the  transitional  period  when  the 
trainee  is  not  fully  productive. 

The  national  and  local  coalitions  will  sup- 
port the  National  .•Mliance  of  Businessmen. 
It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  The  Urban 
Coalition  that  one  of  the  key  members  of 
our  Steering  Committee.  Henry  Ford  II.  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  head  the  Al- 
liance. 

To  complement  this  effort.  The  Urban 
Coalition  will  work  v.ith  local  coalitions  xo 
open  other  job  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. We  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  job  vacancies  today.  While 
some  of  them  require  professional  training 
and  others  are  in  very  low-paying  Jobs, 
large  numbers  of  these  vacancies  pay  a  liv- 
ing wage  and  could  be  filled  by  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  who  live  in 
congested  urban  ghettos.  Many  of  them  seem 
to  be  blocked  by  artificial  barriers,  such  as 
the  requirement  of  a  high  school  diploma  or 
neariy  absolute  prohibition  of  hiring  per- 
sons with  a  police  record,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  Thus,  many  ghetto 
residents  are  rejected  without  regard  to  in- 
dividual potential.  This  Is  the  type  of  prob- 
lem on  which  local  coalitions  might  be  very 
helpful. 

The  private  sector   can   make   significant 
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contributions  to  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment. Indeed,  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise is  Indispensable.  Nevertheless,  unem- 
ployment in  cities,  and  In  rural  areas  from 
which  many  of  the  urban  jobless  come,  can- 
not be  solved  fast  enough  by  private  em- 
ployment alone.  Only  with  a  major  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment  can  Jobs 
in  sufficient  volume  be  produced  with  the 
speed  which  the  urban  crisis  demands. 

The  Emergency  Convocation  of  last  Au- 
gust called  for  the  creation  of  one  million 
public  Jobs  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
On  March  11,  1968  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  The  Urban  Coalition  reaffirmed  this 
objective.  The  statement  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  a  list  of  Its  members  is  ap- 
pended to  my  statement. 

What  are  the  principles  that  should  gov- 
ern an  emergency  public  service  employ- 
ment program? 

First,  the  Federal  Government  mtist  en- 
list the  cooperation  of  government  at  all 
levels  and  of  private  Industry  to  assure  that 
meaningful,  productive  work  Is  available  to 
everyone  willing  and  able  to  work.  I  have 
already  outlined  how  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  and  Tae  Urban  Coalition 
are  working  toward  this  objective.  The  vari- 
ous Federal  manpower  programs  are  car- 
ried out  by  structures  which  have  heavy  In- 
volvement of  state  and  local  government.  In 
a  similar  manner,  emergency  jobs  should 
utilize  the  strengths  of  our  Federal  system 
so  that  much  of  the  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing the  national  employment  program  will 
actually  be  given  to  local  communities,  where 
the   unemployed  reside  and   will   work. 

To  create  socially  useful  jobs,  an  emer- 
gency public  service  program  should  concen- 
trate on  the  huge  backlog  of  employment 
needs  in  parks,  streets,  slums,  countryside, 
.schools,  colleges,  libraries  and  hospitals.  Two 
years  ago  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation  and  Economic  Pro;;ress 
indicated  that  there  is  need  for  at  least  5.3 
million  such  Jobs,  and  this  finding  has  never 
been  contradicted.  I  know  personally  from 
my  experience  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  one  of 
the  grave  problems  in  these  fields  Is  the 
shortage  of  personnel,  not  merely  profes- 
sional workers  but  also  personnel  in  the 
subprofessional  ranks  which  could  be  filled 
by  many  who  are  now  unemployed  or  imder- 
employed. 

To  find  out  how  many  socially  useful  Jobs 
could  be  made  available  immediately.  The 
Urban  Coalition  asked  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard 
■1  the  Upjohn  Institute  to  survey  a  sample 
1  major  cities.  Based  upon  a  preliminary 
.luaiysls  of  this  survey,  Dr.  Sheppard  has 
concluded  that  at  least  141.000  persons  could 
i;e  employed  almost  overnight  in  the  130 
cities  with  population  over  100.000.  These 
would  be  jobs  m  regular  city  departments 
.vhere  supervisors  are  already  available  and 
■,vork  tasks  are  clearly  defined.  If  this  sample 
v.ere  expanded  to  small  cities,  to  county  and 
•ate  governments,  and  to  Jobs  with  private, 
lionprofit  organizations.  It  is  likely  that 
■nough  jobs  could  be  found  to  put  500.000 
persons  to  work  within  six  months.  By  fur- 
ther planning,  the  number  might  be  ex- 
panded to  a  million  or  more  within  a  year. 

.\  public  service  employment  program 
vsould  not  only  enable  unemployed  to  earn 
their  own  way.  it  would  benefit  the  general 
public  by  the  naany  necessary  and  useful 
tasks  which  would  be  performed. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  public  serv- 
i?e  employment  program  must  provide  mean- 
ingful jobs — not  dead  end.  make-work  proj- 
ects. The  employment  experience  should  add 
o  the  capabilities  and  broaden  the  oppor- 
•  unities  of  the  employees  to  become  produc- 
":vo  members  of  the  permanent  work  force. 
lo  place  hardcore  unemployed  in  meaning- 

=.s  activities  with  no  future  would  merely 
r-aifirm  their  hopelessness  and  despair. 
What's  more,  there  Is  little  excuse  for  a  re- 
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sort   to   meaningless   activities.   There    Is    a 
great  deal  of  meaningful  work  to  be  done. 

In  Dr.  bheppard's  survey  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Jobs  which  could  be  filled  immediately 
by  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  persons  were 
in  education,  followed  by  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, health  and  hospitals,  social  welfare, 
and  parks  and  recreation.  All  of  these  fields 
of  public  service  will  have  a  continued  de- 
mand for  personnel,  and  all  of  them  have 
the  type  ol  Jobs  which  provide  opportunity 
for  advancement  from  entry  level  to  higher- 
skill  and  higher-paying  Jobs. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseling 
must,  of  course,  be  an  Integral  part  of  any 
public  service  employment  proprom 

Building  training  Into  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  Is  essential  if  persons  so 
employed  are  to  be  given  the  opp>orttinlty  to 
advance,  either  to  higher-skilled  and  better 
paying  Jobs  with  public  agencies  or  to  Jobs 
In  the  private  sector.  Therefore,  It  Is  not 
enough  to  authorize  only  enough  funds  to 
pay  wages.  Instead,  the  cost  of  training  and 
counseling  should  be  Included  In  the  public 
service  program,  e.speclally  since  other  train- 
ing funds  are  already  fully  committed. 

In  many  Instances,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  contract  with  private,  profit-making  firms 
to  carry  out  the  training  and  education.  The 
program  should  be  so  designed  that  tliis  op- 
tion is  available. 

A  public  service  employment  program 
should  seek  to  qualify  new  employees  lo  be- 
come part  of  the  regular  work  force  and  to 
meet  normal  performance  standards.  This 
program  could  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
sizable  manpower  pool  of  persons  who  by 
actual  performance  are  demonstrating  their 
willingness  to  work  and  their  capability  to 
perform  various  work  tasks.  A  man  who  Is 
working  as  an  auto  mechanic  for  a  public 
works  department  could  move  to  a  Job  In  a 
private  garage.  The  demand  for  landscapers 
is  expanding,  particularly  in  suburban  areas, 
so  that  a  person  working  for  a  beautlfication 
project  could  put  his  new  skills  to  work  for 
a  private  employer.  Dozens  of  occupations  are 
interchangeable  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector,  such  as  t\"plsts,  welders,  truck 
drivers,  cooks,  draftsmen,  painters,  and  many 
more.  The  so-called  "new  careers" — teachers 
aides,  nurses  aides,  laboratory  assistants,  and 
others — otfer  the  potential  for  entry  at  an 
elementary  skill  level  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Given  proper  training,  partici- 
pants In  public  service  employinent  pro- 
grams could  gain  access  to  a  wide  variety  of 
other  Job  opportunities. 

Funds  lor  public  service  employment 
sliould  be  made  available  to  local  and  state 
governments,  nonprofit  institutions,  and 
Federal  agencies  able  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  use  labor  productively.  This  mtist 
be  done  without  reducing  existing  levels  of 
employment  or  undercutting  existing  labor 
standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for  compar- 
able work  or  services  In  the  area.  Consistent 
with  this  principle,  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate firm  hiring  the  hardcore  unemployed  to 
perform  public  services.  Tills,  after  all,  is  a 
common  pattern  for  public  works  activities. 

We  often  hear  recommendations  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  "the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort."  With  our  existing  tax 
structure.  Federal  funds  should  be  the  major 
source  of  financial  support  for  public  serv- 
i':e  employment,  but  the  actual  employer 
should  be  state  and  local  governments,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  private  firms  under 
contract. 

The  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  is 
important  so  that  persons  working  in  public 
service  .employment  will  be  able  to  suppwrt 
their  families. 

The  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific,  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  Initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  most  apparent.  This  means 
that  the  program  should  have  considerable 
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nexlblllty,  encouraging  local  initiative  and 
easy  adaptability  to  varied  communities.  In 
a  City  with  a  tight  labor  market  and  many 
unfilled  Industrial  Jobs,  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  might  concentrate  upon 
those  occupations  where  workers  could  gain 
the  experience  which  would  rapidly  qualify 
them  for  those  existing  Jobs,  In  a  locale  with 
higher  rates  of  unemplo\inent,  public  serv- 
ice employment  might  have  to  be  longer 
term.  Another  city  might  want  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  Improving  the  b;ul 
housing  and  wretched  environmental  con- 
ditions which  plague  the  poor.  There  should 
be  no  single,  made-ln-Washlngton  pattern. 

As  our  name  implies,  we  are  concerned 
especially  with  the  needs  of  urban  areas.  It 
is  plain  to  all  thinking  Americans  that  the 
urban  crisis  comes  to  focus  particularly  In 
the  ghettos.  This  has  been  made  all  the  more 
clear  to  us  by  the  recent,  excellent  report  of 
the  President's  .\dvlsory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Urban  Coalition  has  strongly  endorsed 
this  report  and  has  couimended  It  Uj  the  na- 
tion's citizens  and  leaders  lor  study  and  ac- 
tion. Since  you  are  uU  familiar  with  the 
report,  I  will  quote  only  one  passage: 

"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood — but  what  the  Negro  can  liever 
lurget — Is  that  white  society  is  deeply  Impli- 
cated in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions 
created  It,  white  institutions  maintain  it, 
and  white  sijciety  condones  it." 

It  is  now  urgent  that  the  Government  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  some- 
thing about  it.  As  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion recommended,  employment  should  be 
at  tlie  top  of  the  agenda. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  a  public  service 
employment  program  would  be  lor  Negroes 
alone.  Many  persons  with  Spanish  Eurnames 
suffer  unemployment.  And  in  all  national 
;  tatistics  the  majority  of  the  unemployed 
are  white. 

Nor  should  a  public  service  employment 
program  be  only  lor  urban  ureas  Although 
;;io  greatest  concentration  ol  unemployment 
and  the  most  explosive  situations  are  found 
in  urban  ghettos,  the  hlKhei;t  proportion  of 
anemplo>iTient  amojig  residents  ol  a  com- 
munity are  lound  in  rural  areas.  If  persons 
cannot  find  work  In  South  Carolina,  they 
move  to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  or  New 
York. 

Those  unemployed  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
head  for  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  and  Detroit. 
Those  without  Jobs  In  the  Mississippi  Delta 
migrate  to  Chicago.  The  Jobless  In  tiie  Rio 
Grande  Valley  move  to  Texas  or  California 
cities.  Indeed,  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas 
alike  will  benefit  If  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  Is  both  urban  and  rural. 

As  I  have  studied  H.R.  12280 — "The  Guar- 
anteed Employment  Act",  1  find  that  in  moet 
respects  it  is  in  b.islc  accord  with  tiie  prin- 
ciples I  have  described.  There  are.  however, 
three  aspects  that  might   lie  strengthened. 

First,  the  authonz;ttion  ol  up  to  one  mil- 
lion Jobs  at  any  one  lime  is  to  be  applauded, 
for  this  volume  more  nearly  meets  the  need 
than  most  of  the  other  employment  oills 
pending  before  Congress.  The  authorization 
in  section  14  lor  education  and  truimng  as 
part  of  the  program  is  also  commendable, 
for  this  will  enable  those  working  In  public 
service  employment  to  gain  the  skills  they 
need  to  advance  to  better  paying  and  more 
permanent  Jobs.  However,  proper  education 
and  training  programs  will  require  additional 
resources.  Therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
Increase  authorization  of  funds  to  $5  billion 
in  order  to  pay  an  adequate  wage  lor  work 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  supplementary  train- 
ing and  education. 

Second,  as  much  use  as  possible  should  be 
made  of  Job  opportunities  with  private  em- 
ployers. As  you  know,  major  efforts  are  under- 
way to  increase  the  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  employment  programs  for  liie 
unemployed  poor.  It  seems  clear  that  some 
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type  uf  an  incenUve  is  necessary  and  that 
additional  Federal  runds  are  needed  for  this 
purpose,  r::is  ail  grit  be  done  by  adding  an- 
other section  and  a  i-agher  authorization  to 
HH.  12280.  bv  putting  more  funds  Into 
MDTA.  ov  oy  -iugmentlng  the  program  au- 
thorized by  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  which  provide  for  "reimburse- 
ment to  employers  for  a  imilted  period  when 
an  employee  might  not  be  fully  productive" 
[Sec    123fa)  (8).) 

Third,  there  Is  a  need  to  assure  that  a 
public  service  employment  program  Is  ade- 
quately tied  to  other  manpower  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  government.  Co- 
ordination m  Washington  Is  essential  but 
even  more  Important  Is  coordination  at  the 
local  level,  where  the  unemployed  live  and 
work.  An  unemployed  poor  person  may  need 
a  Eequence  of  services  ranging  from  recruit- 
ment through  training  to  job  placement. 
Public  service  employment  could  be  a  way- 
station  on  the  road  to  private  sector  em- 
ployment for  most.  This  means  that  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  should  be 
linked  to  other  manpower  and  employment 
programs.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  goal  Is 
to  channel  Federal  funds  through  a  local 
prime  sponsor,  which  in  delegating  operating 
responsibility  to  other  agencies  can  assure 
that  adequate  linkages  exist  between  the 
various  program  components.  While  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Labor  needs  some  flexibility  in 
funding  independent  contractors.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  direct  most  of  the  public 
service  employment  funds  through  the  same 
prime  sponsor  that  Is  handling  manpower 
prjgrams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

In  conclusion.  I  reiterate  the  plea  of  the 
Emergencv  Convocation  held  last  August 
which  called  upon  "all  Americans  to  apply 
the  same  determination  to  these  programs 
that  thev  have  to  past  emergencies.  We  are 
confident  that,  given  this  commitment,  our 
society  has  the  ingenuity  to  allocate  its  re- 
sources and  devise  techniques  necessary  to 
rebuild  cities  and  still  meet  our  other  na- 
tional obligations  without  Impairing  our 
financial  integrity.  Out  of  past  emergencies, 
we  have  drawn  strength  and  isrocress.  Out  of 
the  present  urban  crisis  we  can  build  cities 
that  are  places,  not  of  disorder  and  despair, 
but  of  hope  and  opportunity.  The  task  we 
set  for  ourselves  will  not  be  easy,  but  the 
needs  are  massive  and  urgent,  and  the  hour 
Is  late.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  this  goal  for 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  accomplish  it.  We  ask 
the  help  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation." 

St-^itement  by  !he  E.kecutive  Committee  of 

THE     URB.\N     CO.VLITION     ON     Pt'BUC     SERVICE 

Employment 

The  Urban  Coalition  Executive  Committee 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  urgently 
needed  emergency  legislation  to  provide  at 
least  one  million  Jobs  through  public  service 
employment. 

In  support  of  this  objective.  The  Urban 
Coalition's  Statement  of  Prmclples.  Goals, 
and  Commitments,  endorsed  in  August,  1967 
by  1.000  representatives  of  business,  labor, 
religion,  civil  rights,  and  local  government, 
calls  for  action  consistent  with  the  following 
principles; 

The  federal  government  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
of  private  industry  to  assure  that  meaning- 
ful, productive  work  is  available  to  everyone 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

To  create  socially  useftxl  Jobs,  the  emer- 
gency work  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  in 
parks,  streets,  slums,  countryside,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  To  this  end. 
an  emergency  work  program  should  be  Initi- 
ated and  should  have  as  its  first  goal  putting 
at  least  one  million  of  the  presently  unem- 
ployed Into  productive  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 
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The  program  must  provide  meaningful 
Jobs — not  dead-end,  make  v/ork  projects—  so 
that  the  employment  experience  gained  adds 
to  the  capabilities  and  broadens  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  employees  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  the  permanent  work  force 
of  our  nation. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseling 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program  to 
assure  extended  opportunities  for  upward  job 
mobility  and  to  improve  employee  produc- 
tivity. Funds  for  training,  education,  and 
counseling  should  be  made  available  to  pri- 
vate inriustry  as  well  as  to  public  and  private 
nonprofli  agencies. 

Funds  for  employment  should  be  made 
available  to  local  and  state  governments, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  federal  agencies 
able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  use  labor 
productively  without  reducing  existing  levels 
of  employrhent  or  undercutting  existing  labor 
standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for  com- 
parable work  or  services  in  the  area  but  are 
not  less  than  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

Such  a  program  should  seek  to  qualify 
new  employees  to  become  part  of  the  regular 
work  force  and  to  meet  normal  performance 
standards. 

The  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific,  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  initially  on  those  areas 
where   the   need   is   most   .ipparent. 

The  Clark-Javlts  Emergency  Employment 
Act  proposed  In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
was  responsive  to  these  principles  and  was 
endorsed  by  The  Urban  Coalition.  It  is  now 
even  more  urgent  for  the  Congress  to  respond 
to  the  conditions  of  unemployment  despair 
revealed  in  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment.  The  principles 
endorsed  by  The  Urban  Coalition  are  con- 
sistent wltii  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Technology 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress  (Feb. 
1966).  the  White  House  Conference  to  Fulfill 
These  Rights  iJune.  1966),  and  The  National 
Advisory  Commis.slon  on  Pood  and  Fiber 
(July.  1967).  The  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nation's  responsibilities. 


POSTAL   AND    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bringr  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  three  bills  I  have  introduced. 
H.R.  17123.  nmcnds  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  20  years  of 
service  without  reduction  in  annuity. 
H.R.  17124,  amends  the  Civil  Sernce 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  increased 
annuities.  H.R.  17125,  will  modernize 
certain  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  I  feel  these  bills  merit 
immediate  consideration  and  enactment 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  civil  service 
retirement  program,  which  once  was 
adequate,  has  fallen  into  serious  dis- 
repair. It  is  no  longer  comparable  to 
programs  that  exist  throughout  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Somehow,  we  are  always 
postponing  action  to  help  our  retirees 
and  their  survivors.  We  in  the  Congress 
I  feel  do  have  the  best  of  intentions,  but 
something    seems    always    to   come    up 
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which  appears  to  have  more  urgency  and 
we  keep  delaying  tiie  pix)vision  of  simjile 
justice  for  those  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  their  Govenunent  and  t  j 
the  people  of  America.  The  time  ;.a.^ 
come  when  we  cannot  in  all  decency 
delay  any  longer.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  act.  The  enactment  of  my  bills  which  I 
introduced  yesterday  would  do  a  great 
dt>al  toward  allevdatins  the  conditions 
of  actual  hardship  which  prevail  amone 
our  retired  postal  and  Federal  workers 
We  liave  an  (official  poverty  line  here 
m  the  United  States.  It  has  been  set  at 
S3, 000.  The  great  majority  of  retired 
!X)stal  workers  and  most  Federal  worker.'^, 
receive  less  than  $3,000  a  year  in  annui- 
ties. The  picture  in  regard  to  sur\'ivors 
is  even  more  appalling:  90  percent  of  the 
survivor  annuitants  receive  less  than 
$100  a  month.  These  are  the  widows  and 
children,  mostly,  and  they  are  beine 
shamefully  treated. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  4-percent  increa.se 
in  annuity  is  not  going  to  do  veiy  mucli 
for  a  man  who  is  receiving  retirement 
pay  of  only  $2,500  a  year.  Under  the 
present  system  those  who  are  receinntr 
the  least,  and  who  need  the  most  help, 
are  getting  tiie  smallest  increase,  and 
vice  versa. 

To  correct  this  situation  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  17124.  which  would  firant  a 
10-percent  increase  on  the  fir.st  $1,000  o: 
an  annuity:  a  9-percent  increase  on  the 
second  SI. 000;  an  8-percent  increase  on 
the  third  51,000.  and  .so  on  up  to  1 
percent  on  the  10th  $1,000.  This  will  put 
the  mo£t  money  where  the  need  is  most 
desperate. 

Second.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  17125. 
a  bill  which  would  do  several  things  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  retired  Govein- 
ment  worker  and  his  survivors.  It  would, 
for  example,  permit  the  inclusion  of  pre- 
mium and  overtime  pay  in  the  computa- 
tion of  annuities.  It  would  liberalize  the 
computation  formula  itself  in  that,  once 
an  employee  has  completed  10  years  oi 
service,  the  computation  of  his  annuity 
will  be  based  on  2  percent  for  each  year 
he  has  served.  It  would  increase  the  piti- 
fully low  benefits  for  surviving  children 
by  $120  a  year.  It  would  allow  the  sur- 
viving spouse  60  percent  of  the  annuity 
of  her  husband,  instead  of  the  present 
55  percent.  It  would  make  it  less  expen- 
si\'e  for  a  retired  Government  worker  to 
provide  for  those  whom  he  will  even- 
tually leave  behind  him,  permitting  de- 
ductions of  2  y2  percent  on  the  first  $4,800 
of  earned  anriuity — instead  of  83,600  as 
of  now.  and  10  percent  on  everything 
above  that.  It  would  also  improve  the 
cost-of-li"ing  formula  in  the  present  re- 
tirement program.  Instead  of  basing  the 
automatic  increase  on  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  sus- 
tained over  3  months,  it  would  be  based 
on  a  2-percent  increase  after  2  months. 
When  people  are  living  on  the  edge  of 
poverty,  as  so  many  of  our  retirees  and 
their  survivors  are  li\'ing  now,  every  per- 
centage point  which  the  CPI  ri.=es  is  a 
serious  matter.  We  should  not  make  these 
people  wait  before  we  permit  them  to 
catch  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Tliird,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  17123. 
which  would  permit  postal  and  Federal 
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employees  to  retire  with  full  annuity 
after  '20  years  of  seiwlce  at  the  age  of  50. 
We  recently  voted  for  a  bill  which  would 
permit  the  military  and  the  people  in 
the  Foreign  Service  to  retire  at  50  after 
20  years  of  service.  I  see  no  reason  why 
weshould  not  permit  this  liberalized  for- 
mula to  pertain  to  all  Federal  employees, 
and  not  just  a  favored  few. 

I  might  say  that  tliis  is  no  new  and 
revolutionary  idea.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers— an  or^'aniza- 
tion  of  which  I  have  considerable  first- 
hand knowledge — asked  for  20-year  re- 
tirement at  their  founding  convention  in 
Milwaukee  in  1889.  After  79  years.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  we  should  feel  ready  to 
match  the  progressive  thinking  of  those 
pioneer  trade  unionists. 

I  feel  that  these  three  bills  will  mod- 
ernize our  present  antiquated  and  inade- 
quate civil  service  retirement  program. 

I  feel  also  that  they  will  redress  some 
of  the  wrongs  which,  through  inatten- 
tiveness  and  carelessness,  we  have  visited 
upon  men  and  women  who  deserve  our 
best  consideration  and  tenderness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  we  should  take  ac- 
tion on  this  liberalizing  program  as  soon 
as  possible. 


WORLD    TRAVELER    JOINS    WOMEN 
nOT^RS  AT  LUNCHEON 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RLPPF 

OF    M!CKIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mrs.  Marion  Vaughan,  of  Bessemer, 
Mich.,  was  the  guest  of  Lady  Bird  John- 
son at  the  First  Lady's  White  House 
•doers  luncheon."  How  did  it  happen  that 
Mrs.  Vaughn,  of  Michigan's  Upper  Penin- 
sula, was  invited  to  be  a  key  participant 
in  an  important  White  House  confer- 
ence? 

The  Upper  Peninsula  is  a  beautiful 
area  that  attracts  many  tho'usands  of 
tourists  every  year.  Gogebic  Coimty, 
where  Bessemer  is  located,  is  an  especial- 
ly lovely  corner  of  the  peninsula.  Within 
the  Ottawa  National  Forest,  near  Besse- 
mer, is  a  tract  of  land  known  as  Sylvanla. 
It  comprises  29  square  miles  of  excep- 
tionally beautiful  wcxxis  and  lakes  in 
ncar-virsin  condition.  The  Nation's  First 
Lady  visited  Sylvanla  last  fall  and  dedi- 
cated it  into  the  national  forest.  Mrs. 
Johnson  later  sent  me  a  photo.eraph  of 
her  dedication  speech  on  which  she  in- 
scribed, "To  Congres.sman  Ruppe — on  an 
interesting  visit  to  dedicate  magnificent 
Sylvanla."  Indeed,  ■'maaniflcent"  is  the 
only  way  to  describe  Sylvanla. 

While  visiting  Sylvanla  Mrs.  Johnson 
apparently  became  aware  of  Mrs.  Marion 
Vaughan's  drive  lo  locate  flower  boxes 
throughout  Bessemer.  The  drive  was  a 
successful  one.  and  Mrs.  Vaughn  was 
invited  to  the  White  Hou.se.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  article  on  the 
"doers  limcheon",  including  Mrs. 
Vaughn's  contribution.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

World    Traveler    Joins    Women    Doers 

AT  Luncheon 

I  By  Meryle  Secrest) 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  dropped  In 

on   60   women   at   lunch   yesterday   to   plug 

travel    m    the    U.S.    and    discourage    travel 

overseas    which    he    said.    Is    Increasing    "in 

spite  of  all  we  can  do." 

His  audience  were  all  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  attracting  tourists  to  their  home 
towns.  They  cime  from  arotmd  the  US.  to 
attend  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Women 
Doers  lunrheon  ui  the  White  House,  which 
was  on  the  theme  of  "Rediscovering  Amer- 
ica." 

They  also  talked  about  some  of  the  ways 
they  have  done  It:  from  sparking  a  rush 
of  window  boxes  to  rebtuldlng  an  cjiera 
hou.se.  setting  up  centers  for  foreign  visitors 
and  restoring  neglected  old  hotels. 

Wearing  a  gray  suit  and  a  black  string 
tie.  President  Johnson  gave  his  wife  a  kiss 
and  joked  that  one  way  to  getting  to  .-^ee 
her  was  to  catch  her  at  such  i unctions. 

■There's  something  about  tlie  White  House 
that  makes  its  First  Ladies  like  to  travel," 
he  said  to  amusement. 

The  President  continued:  "It  would  be  so 
good  and  helpful  11  all  ol  us  would  look  at 
this  continent  and  forego  for  the  moment 
any  substantial  e.xpenditures  that  adversely 
affect  us." 

He  urged  them  to  si.'e  Amerlcp.  "Because 
when  you  see  all  the  beautiful  things,  you 
are  also  going  to  see  some  tilings  that  need 
to  bo  done.  And  when  you  women  see  things 
like  that,  you  do  something  about  them." 

Mrs.  Johnsoii  pointed  out  earlier  thai  for- 
eign travel  to  the  US.  had  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds  since  Ihe  "Visit  USA"  program 
was  launched  In  1961.  In  the  l;isl  tnree  years, 
ilie  number  of  visitors  had  lumped  to  1,- 
200  000--an  Increase  of  ".G  percent,  she  said. 

She  urged  the  establishment  of  more  visi- 
tors cei.ters.  nm!  more  .^merican.s  should 
open  their  homes  to  loreiiners.  and  that  we 
.«:hould  "marshal  our  language  resources,  so 
that  liie  lureirner  will  not  feel  lost  due  to  a 
language  barrier." 

It's  easy  for  the  foreigner  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica li'-id  t^c-e  cinly  tlie  higliways  luid  the  big 
cities,  she  continued. 

But  the  feeling  of  having  been  there  would 
come  when  visitors  could  see  the  charming 
old  towns,  liie  national  parks,  and  tlie  wil- 
derness: what  she  called  "the  not-so-well- 
trodden  paths." 

F..-r  every  ircal  asret  that  has  been  exploited. 
there  ire  a  dozen  olliers  waiting  for  crea- 
tive action,  said  Frances  Koltun.  travel  edi- 
tor of  MrideiiiolseUe  mnsazlne,  who  was  an- 
other speaker  at  the  lunch. 

Pointing  out  that  tourism  today  was  big 
business,  she  suggested  that  distinctive 
ViuUdings,  foliclore.  natural  wonders  and  local 
festivals  were  the  raw  materials  from  which 
Tourist  attractions  were  made. 

She  also  pointed  out  "travel  lielps  over- 
come the  dislike  of  the  unlike,"  adding  that 
we  find  it  much  harder  to  be  prejudiced 
about  people  we  know. 

She  said  that  women  in  other  countries 
hold  the  family's  travel  pursestrlngs  and  that 
American  women  must  find  the  ways  to  teU 
more  women  from  overseais  about  the  U.S. 

The  wife  of  t:ie  new  Chief  of  Protocol, 
Mrs.  Angler  Biddle  Duke,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  Spain,  sfild  that  the  budget- 
minded  Europeans  need  packaged  tours 
planned  around  themes.  If  travel  In  the  U.S. 
could  be  made  financially  attractive,  she 
thought  that  many  middle-class  Europeans, 
who  now  consider  It  too  expensive,  would 
come  here. 

She  also  suggested  that  Americans  pub- 
licize their  great  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  galleries  and  art  mtiseums;  that 
they  tell  European  women  about  historic 
preservation  at  Colonial  Wllllamsbuj-g  and 
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Wlntertliur  and  that  many  Europeans  would 
like  a  capsule  introduction  to  the  West  by 
way  of  a  dude  ranch,  for  instance. 

Members  ol  the  audience  added  a  few  "how 
to"  tips  from  their  own  experience.  They 
Included: 

Mrs.  William  S.  Terry  of  Jefferson.  Tex., 
who  told  how  a  group  of  clvlc-mlnded  women 
had  managed  to  restore  47  old  houses  in  this 
old  steamboat  town  on  Caddo  Lake.  Ihelr 
biggest  project,  she  s.ud,  was  Excelsior  House, 
which  has  been  in  continuous  operation  as 
a  hotel  since  the  18506.  It  was  restored  and 
is  run  entirely  by  volunteer  help,  "mid  we 
tlUnk  our  greatest  achievement  Is  that  the 
35  women  who  did  It  are  still  on  speaking 
terma." 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Low,  .supervisor  of  hostess 
training  at  Colonial  Williamsburg,  has  con- 
ducted countless  VIPs  through  the  restored 
area.  Including  six  kings  and  many  povern- 
niont  heacis.  tihe  makes  a  point  of  showing 
foreigners  things  that  will  particularly  In- 
ti-rest  them.  I  e..  for  the  Dutch,  the  collection 
of  Delft  chiua  and  the  Flemish  paintings. 

She  also  said:  "I  also  try  to  emphasize 
the  Ideas  we  have  In  common.  For  Instance, 
we  didn't  Invent  the  Ideas  ol  freedom  .  .  . 
There  are  many  Czech  doctuncnts.  for  In- 
stance, which  have  contributed  to  our  own 
Bill  of  Rights." 

Manou  Vaughn,  who  works  In  u  )ihotog- 
raphers'  Kludlo  In  Bessemer,  Mich,  told  about 
the  city's  beautlhcation  program  and  the 
250  flower  boxes  tli;it  local  mechants  put  up 
as  a  result. 

"Does  It  help  tourism?  I  should  say  so." 
she  said  emphatically.  "Women  love  llowers 
and  they'll  drive  out  of  their  way  to  come 
and  see  our  town." 

Margaret  Wilson,  president  of  Scarbrough's 
Department  Store  In  Austin,  Tex.,  also  agreed 
that  beautlficatlon  v.  as  good  business.  Mrs. 
Wilson  said  that  her  siore  had  put  up  trees 
along  the  main  s'.rect  and  was  encouraging 
others  to  do  the  .'^;anc. 


JUNIOR  KING'S   "10  COMMAND- 
MENTS" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some 
communications  establishments  scream 
"freedom  of  press  and  speech"  they  con- 
tinue to  abuse  tlie  prohibition  by  "book 
burning  and  ti^uth  distortion." 

For  certain  they  do  not  literally  burn 
books  or  lie  outrieht — their  guilt  is  In 
rewriting  the  text  by  deleting  v.hat  they 
desire  to  keep  fi-om  the  public — just  not 
telling  the  whole  truth. 

A  perfect  example  of  such  censored  re- 
porting' was  the  coverage  of  the  disloyal 
Americans  propaganda  meeting  for  the 
pro-Vietcong  in  New  York  City,  April  27, 
1968. 

According  to  the  news  account.  Junior 
King's  widow,  speakine  to  the  admitted 
allies  of  the  murderers  of  over  22,000 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam,  read 
the  10  commandments  prepared  by  her 
late  husband. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Sunday  Star, 

Apr.  28.  1968] 

Loyalty,  Peace  Parades  Staged 

In  New  Tork  City,  thousands  of  persons 

marched  to  a  Central  F*ark  "stop  the  war" 

rally  to  hear  speakers.  Including  Mrs.  Mar- 
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tin  Luther  King  Jr  Sponsors  of  the  antiwar 
rallv  said  100.000  to  150.000  attended;  news- 
men estimated  the  crowd  In  Sheep  Meadow 
at  40,000. 

Mrs  King  spoke  to  the  crowd  from  what 
she  .s.ild  were  notes  prepared  by  her  late  hus- 
band, who  had  been  scheduled  to  address  the 
raliv 

She  rei\d  'Ten  Conrimandments  on  Viet- 
nam" which  she  said  her  husband  wrote. 
Thev  included:  'Thou  shalt  not  believe  In  a 
military  victory,  Thou  shalt  not  believe  In 
a  political  victory.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  " 

Tlie  story  mentions  10  commandments. 
vet  only  thi'ee  are  reported  in  the  news 
.^tor>-  What  happened  to  the  other  .seven'' 

Here  are  the  full  10.  taken  from  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker  for  April  26. 
1968.  printed  the  day  before  the  rally 
so  copie.s  ■.vould  be  available  at  the 
shindig. 

I  Prom  the  Dally  Worker.  Apr.  26,  1968] 
Ten  Commandments 

These  are  the  "Ten  Commandments  on 
Vletruam"  written  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  Just  before  his  death : 

1.  Thou  shall  not  believe  In  a^  military 
victory." 

2.  Thou   shalt   not   believe   in   a   political 

victory. 

3.  Thou  Shalt  not  believe  that  they  (the 
Vietnamese)  love  us. 

4.  Thou  Shalt  not  believe  that  tlie  Saigon 
government  has  the  support  of  the  people. 

5.  Thou  Shalt  not  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  look  upon  the  Viet 
Cong  as  terrorists. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  not  believe  the  figures  of 
killed  enemies  or  killed  .\merlcans. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  believe  that  the  generals 
know  best. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  believe  that  the  enemies' 
victory  means  communism. 

9.  Thou  Shalt  not  believe  that  the  world 
supports  the  United  States. 

10.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill. 

The  American  people  ask  "Why?" 
Why    manipulate    and    censor    news 
.stories?  Why  do  some  of  the  major  com- 
munications   establishments    fear    the 
truth? 

Who  are  they  to  prevent  the  American 
people  from  full  factual  disclosure  of  the 
truth?  As  censors  and  book  burners,  how 
can  they  call  their  product  legitimate 
news  or  a  public  service? 

The  first  amendment  proriibition 
against  legislation  infringing  on  the  free- 
dom of  speecii  and  press  was  not  in- 
tended to  protect  a  right  to  lie — nor  a 
constitutional  guarantee  to  a  "special 
interest"  minority  of  a  right  to  censor 
truth. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  manipulations  by  the  con- 
trolled communications  people  being  used 
to  affect  public  opinion  by  repetition  of 
half-truths.  Continued  suppression  of 
the  truth  can  initiate  action  to  insure 
legislation  to  protect  the  public  by  guar- 
antees of  pure  and  wholesome  reporting 
of  the  news.  How  long  can  the  -think  mi- 
nority" feel  they  can  keep  control  of 
their  little  brain- training  monopoly? 

Not  only  are  they  eroding  their  cred- 
ibility and  Usefulness — promoting  the 
destruction  of  a  basic  freedom — but  they 
hasten  the  day  when  individuals  can 
pursue  punitive  actions  for  violation  of 
civil  rights,  not  to  be  lied  to  or  have 
their  thinkmg  mechanism  di.scriminated 
against  by  censorship,  intimidation  and 
undue  coercion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YOUR   CONGRESSMAN   BILL   SCOTT 
REPORTS 


Mail  in,  lons! 


HON   WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 


•^i     VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  I  have  i.ssued  a 
monthly  newsletter  to  constituents  on 
congressional  activities  and  our  May  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
is  as  follows: 

YOim    CONCRFSSMAN    BILL    SCX3TT    REPORTS 
FISCAL    MATTERS 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  country  is  the  fiscal  crisis.  We're  faced 
with  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  dollar  abroad, 
a  continued  outflow  of  gold,  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade,  a  budget  deficit  that  could 
reach  $25  bilUoji  this  year  unless  present 
spending  plans  are  curtailed  or  taxes  in- 
creased, the  highest  Interest  rates  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  an  all-time  high  in  costs  of 
goods  and  services.  Practically  all  Members 
of  Congress  agree  there  must  be  a  reduction 
In  spending.  However,  disagreement  arises 
wltii  regard  to  priorities  and  when  general 
reduction  Is  changed  to  the  selectioji  of  spe- 
cific items.  An  example  was  the  recent  con- 
sideration of  a  S13.67  billion  appropriation 
bill  for  Independent  government  offices  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Efforts  to  eliminate  the  rent  sub- 
sidy portion  of  this  bill  were  defeated  by 
approximately  2  to  1.  and  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  appropriation  by  S'T'r  was  also 
unsuccessful  by  a  more  narrow  margin.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  amount 
budgeted  by  the  President  had  already  been 
reduced  in  the  Committee  by  almost  $3  bil- 
lion. 

As  you  probably  know,  leaders  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  from  both  political 
parties  are  meeting  In  an  effort  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  spending  and  to  agree  on  the  amount 
of  a  tax  increase,  if  any  A  majority  of  tlie 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ten- 
tatively agreed  to  a  surtax,  provided  there  Is 
a  W  billion  decrease  In  current  spending 
coupled  with  a  hedge  against  spending  in  fu- 
ture years  and  a  curtailment  in  the  amount 
to  be  spent  of  funds  already  appropriated  but 
presently  unspent.  Many  believe  this  Is  an 
insufficient  reduction  and  are  holding  out 
for  $6  billion  In  budget  reduction,  another  S6 
billion  In  unspent  authorizations  and  814 
billion  in  new  obligation  authority.  Some- 
times when  we  hear  of  the  need  for  increased 
spending  in  government  we  don't  realize  that 
the  Congress  In  past  yeaxs  has  appropriated 
funds  amounting  to  $221  bUllon  which  Is 
presently  in  the  pipeline  or  unspent.  The 
Conference  Committee  desires  to  find  some 
way  to  re-clalm  a  portion  of  this  money.  It  is 
certainly  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  both  parties,  are  at 
last  aware  that  we  cannot  continue  to  go  on 
spending  for  everything  that  Is  advocated. 
Certainly  this  Is  a  complex  problem  which 
will  require  careful  thought  by  the  best 
minds  in  our  country. 

AUTOMOBILE    INSURANCE 

A  measure  pa|Ssed  recently  by  the  House 
directed  the  Department  oi  Transpwrtatlon 
to  study  and  recommend  reforms  in  the 
motor  vehicle  insurance  system.  This  office 
has  received  a  number  of  letters  expressing 
concern  regarding  the  cancellation  of  policies 
and  the  study  will  not  only  Include  that 
factor  but  the  cost  of  Insurance  and  the  time 
consumed  in  processing  claims.  Certainly  I 
would  prefer  that  insurance  companies  be 
regulated  at  the  state  level  but  share  the 
concern  of  many  regarding  arbitrary  cancella- 
tion of  policies. 


ALEXANDRIA    POST    OmCE 

A  constituent  wrote  tiiat  he  lived  In  F  ,!r- 
f.tx  County  but  was  served  by  the  Alexandria 
Post  Office,  and  he  would  prefer  to  have  a 
name  identifying  him  with  Fairfax  County 
or  the  community  in  which  he  lives  rather 
than  adjacent  Ajpxandrta  On  inquiry  of  ti;e 
Post  Office  Department,  I  w,xs  advised  t;:,it 
patrons  who  live  in  Jefferson  Manor.  B.MIp 
View,  and  Franconla  who  are  served  by  fi:e 
Alexandria  Post  Office,  may  use  the  1<»  al 
designation  with  the  appropriate  ZIP  code  in 
their  addresses.  The  PostmiVster  General'.s 
office  further  advised  that  new  branches  wUl 
probably  be  called  Eneleside  and  Llncolnla 
and  that  residents  of  tliese  areas  can  there- 
after also  use  the  local  names  if  they  clioose 
to  do  so  .According  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, approximately  43,000  persons  now  have 
the  prerogative  of  usma;  the  name  of  the 
branch  instead  of  Alexandria  In  the  mailing 
address  and  when  the  branches  at  Engleslde 
and  Llncolnla  are  established  an  additional 
33.000  persons  will  not  need  to  use  Alexandria 
In  their  mailing  addresses, 

GOVERN.MENT    EMPLOYEE   TRAVEL   ALLOWANCrS 

The  House  by  vote  of  292  to  62  approved 
and  .'^ent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  raise  the 
maximum  travel  allowance  of  Federal  em- 
ployees from  $16  to  $20  per  day.  This  maxi- 
mum per  titem  for  employees  travelling  on 
official  business  recognizes  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  food  and  lodging, 

.SPEAKING    ENGAGEMENTS 

You  may  be  interested  in  my  tentative 
evening  scheduJe  for  the  next  30  days: 

May  9;  Dale  City  Civic  Association.  Prince 
William  County. 

May  10:  Vienna  International  Ball,  Fairfax 
County, 

May  11:  Reception.  Loudoun  County. 

May  13:  Jaycees.  Westmoreland  Coimty. 

May  14:  Virgrlnia  Society  of  C,P,A.'s,  Fairfax 
County 

May  13:  Congressman  Bill  Wampler  Din- 
ner, Scott  County. 

May  20:  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Fairfax 
County, 

May  21:  Area  Citizens  Associations,  Lee 
District.  Fairfax  County, 

May  22:  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington. 

May  22:  National  Oil  Jobbers  Coimcll, 
Washington, 

May  24:  Dale  Carnegie  Leadership  School, 
Fairfax  County. 

May  25:  Callao  Day  Celebration,  North- 
umberland County. 

May  26 :  Ebenezer  Methodist  Church,  Rich- 
mond County. 

May  30 :  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
Revolution,  Alexandria, 

June  4:  Charles  City  High  School  Com- 
mencement. Charles  City  County. 

June  5:  Northumberland  High  School  Com- 
mencement,  Northumberland    County. 

June  6:  Common  Carriers  Conference: 
Washington. 

June  7:  Tappahannock  High  School  Com- 
mencement, Essex  County. 

June  8:  Marriott  High  School  Commence- 
ment, King  and  Queen  Coimty. 

POOR    PEOPLE'S    MARCH 

Many  constituents  have  expressed  concern 
regarding  the  proposed  March  on  Washing- 
ton this  month.  Certainly  I  share  tills  con- 
cern and  have  urged  that  the  President  go 
on  nationwide  television  and  advise  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  what  action  will  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  unprecedented  dis- 
order. The  responsibility  of  administration 
and  enforcement  of  our  laws  rests  with  the 
Executive  Brancli  of  government. 

FREDERICKSBURG    OFFICE 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  future  dis- 
orders In  the  capital,  you  should  know  that 
we  have  a  District  Office  In  the  Fredericks- 
burg Post  Office  which  will  be  utilized  In  the 
event  any  disturbance  makes  It  Impracticable 
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to  continue  to  use  the  Washington  office.  The 
telephone  number  in  Fredericksburg  Ls  373- 
0536  and  the  office  is  alwavs  staffed  by  a  sec- 
retary Certainly  we  are  hopeful  that  no  tem- 
iwrary  change  will  be  necessary.  The  tele- 
;)hone  number  of  otir  main  office  in  Washlng- 
n)n  Is  225-4376. 

WILLIAM    AND    MARY    ANNU'ERSARY 

Various  minor  measurer  are  considered  by 
the  Congress,  and  one  of  these.  H.  Con,  Res. 
ill  5  was  adopted  by  the  House  on  May  1.  1968. 
This  measure,  sponsored  by  all  of  the  Vlr- 
nnia  Members  of  the  House,  extends  con- 
c-atulations  and  greetings  to  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  on  its  27oth  Anniversary 
and  recognizes  the  contributions  made  by  the 
second  oldest  college  In  America. 

NEWSLETTER   LIST 

If  some  of  yoiu-  neighbors  or  friends  are  not 
receiving  our  newsletter,  and  would  like  to  be 
put  on  the  mailing  list,  you  might  suggest 
tliat  thev  furnish  their  names  and  addresses 
to  this  office,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  add  their 
nivmes.  Occaslonallv  someone  mentions  tliat 
he  receives  two  copies  under  some  variation 
OI  name  or  address,  and  If  you  receive  more 
than  one  copy  in  your  household,  please  let 
us  know  so  that  the  duplication  can  be 
eliminated. 

PUBLICATIONS    AVAILABLE 

Some  of  the  books  and  p.imphlets  a\ailable 
lu  the  office  are  listed  below.  We  will  for- 
ward any  of  them  to  you  upon  request  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

History  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

The   Prayer   Room   in   the   United   States 

Our  American   Government;    What  Is  it? 
How  Does  it  Function? 
Our  Capitol. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 

America. 

A  Place  to  Live  lYear  Book  for  1963) . 

Your  Child  from  One  to  Six. 

Food  for  Fitness    (A  dally  food  guide). 

F.imily  Fare  tFood  management  and 
recipes  i . 

HISTORICAL    INTEREST 

Of  the  36  Presidents  of  our  country,  four 
V,  ere  born  in  our  own  8th  District  of  Vir- 
pnia.  They  Include  George  Washington  and 
James  Monroe,  both  of  Westmoreland  Coun- 
tv,  and  William  Henry  Harrison  and  John 
Tyler,  both  of  Charles  City  Coimty.  Tyler 
succeeded  Harrison  in  the  White  House,  and 
I  doubt  that  there  is  any  other  Instance  of 
one  man  succeeding  another  as  chief  execu- 
tive from  the  same  state  and  county  or  that 
any  other  District  contains  the  birthplaces 
of   lour  of  our  past  Presidents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cember  ruling  invalidating  a  law  making 
it  a  crime  for  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action  group  to  v,ork  in  a  defense  plant. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  de- 
cision.s— including  findings  in  such  cases 
as  Mallory,  Escobedo,  and  Miranda,  as 
well  as  thooc  dealing  with  prayer  in 
school,  obscene  literature,  and  appor- 
tionment— over  the  past  decade  that 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  means  of  coun- 
tering rulings  that  contravene  inten- 
tioiis  of  those  who  drafted  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Time  and  again 
these  decisions  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 

In  further  .support  of  my  resolution, 
I  should  like  to  include  in  tlie  Record 
today  an  address  by  Ju.stice  Hugo  Black 
in  the  Colmnbia  University  Law  School 
Carpentier  Lectures.  While  my  reference 
to  his  remarks  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  total  endorsement  of  the  views  he 
expresses,  two  particular  extracts  are  of 
great  import: 

other  Judges,  with  an  equally  honest  belief 
that  changes  are  absolutely  imperative,  take 
It  upon  themselves  to  make  changes  which 
Congress  alone  has  legislative  power  to  make. 
When  I  get  to  the  other  meaning  of  "Ju- 
dicial activist."  however,  namely,  one  who 
believes  he  should  interpret  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  according  to  his  own  belief  of 
what  they  ought  to  prescribe  Instead  of  what 
they  do,  I  tell  you  at  once  I  am  not  In  that 
group.  The  courts  are  given  power  to  Inter- 
pret the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  means 
to  explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend. 
or  remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Con.stitutlon  as  It  Is,  not  as  they  think 
It  should  be. 


SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PEJ^.NSVLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March 
9,  1967,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 418,  to  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  Congress,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  to  over- 
ride a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  resolution  was  in  answer  to  be- 
fuddled decisions  that  place  a  law-abid- 
ing and  patriotic  cUizenrj-  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  any  confrontation  with 
criminals  or  Communists. 

The  necessity  for  adoptmL'  HDu.se 
Joint  Resolution  418  has  meanwhile  been 
substantiated  and  accented  by  the  De- 


It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Justice 
Black  has  questioned  the  wisdom— and 
the  IcgaUstic  behavior — of  his  colleagues. 
In  his  noncurrence  with  the  majority 
decision  in  the  Virginia  poll  tax  case. 
Justice  Black  commented: 

I  h:ive  heretofore  hud  many  occasions  to 
express  my  strong  belief  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  support  whatever  for  this 
Court  to  use  tlie  Due  Process  Clause  as 
though  it  provided  a  blank  check  to  alter  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  written  so  as 
to  add  to  its  substantive  constitutional 
clianges  which  a  majority  of  the  Court  at 
any  given  time  believe  are  needed  to  meet 
present-day  problems.  .  .  . 

The  Courts  Justification  for  consulting 
Its  own  notions  rather  than  following  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  I 
would,  apparently  is  based  on  the  belief  of 
a  majority  of  the  Court  that  for  this  Court 
to  be  bound  by  the  original  me-aning  of  the 
Constitution  Is  an  intolerable  and  debiliuit- 
Ing  evil;  that  our  Constitution  should  not  be 
"shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era,"  and  that  to  save  the  country 
from  the  original  Constitution  the  Court 
must  have  constant  power  to  renew  It  and 
keep  It  abreast  with  this  Court's  more  en- 
lighted  theories  of  what  Is  best  for  our  so- 
c'.etv.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  when  a  "political  theory"  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution  becomes  outdat- 
ed, it  seems  to  me  that  a  majority  of  the 
nine  members  of  this  Court  are  not  only 
without  constitutional  power  but  are  far  less 
qualified  to  choose  a  new  constitutional  polit- 
ical theory  than  the  people  of  this  country 
proceeding  in  the  manner  provided  by 
Article  V  .  .  . 

At  that  time— 1966 — Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  joined  by  Justice  Pot- 
ter Stewart,  added: 

But  the  fact  that  the  coup  de  grace  has 

been    administered    by    this    Court    instead 
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of  being  left  to  the  afTected  States  or  to  the 
federal  political  process  should  be  a  matter 
of  continuing  concern  to  all  interested  in 
maintaining  the  proper  role  of  this  tribunal 
under  our  scheme  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  are  replete  with  indications  of 
his  concern  about  usurpation  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  sin- 
gle instance,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
George  Wythe  in  July  1776,  sliould  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  need  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  418 : 

The  dignity  and  stability  of  government 
m  all  Its  branches,  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  every  blessing  of  the  society,  de- 
pend so  much  upon  an  upright  and  skillful 
administration  of  Justice,  that  tlie  Judicial 
power  ought  to  be  distinct  from  both  the 
legislative  and  executive,  and  independent 
upon  both,  that  so  It  may  be  a  check  upon 
both,  as  both  should  be  checks  upon  that. 

Justice  Black's  address  follows: 
Judicial    "Activism"    and     -Restraint":    A 
Justice  Defines  the  Difference 
(By  Justice  Hugo  Black) 
(Note.— The    Carpentier    Lectures    of    the 
Columbia   Unlversltv   Law   School   were   de- 
livered last  week  bv  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Black    In  the  first  of  the   Ii'ciurcs,  Justice 
Black  gave  his  views  on  tV.e  criticism  that 
has  arisen  In  recent  years  over  some  court 
decisions   which    are   called   "Judicial   activ- 
ism." This  Is  the  text  of  that  part  of  the 
address.) 

Judges  mav  also  abuse  power,  of  course, 
not  because  they  are  corrupt,  but  because 
of  a  completely  honest  belief  tiiat  unless  they 
do  act  the  Nation  will  sutler  disaster.  Un- 
fortunately such  honest  beliefs  U>o  often  re- 
flect nothing  more  than  an  all-too-common 
human  hostility  to  change. 

Other  Judges,  with  an  equally  honest  be- 
lief that  changes  are  absolutely  imperative, 
take  11  upon  themselves  to  make  changes 
which  Congress  alone  has  legislative  power 
to  make.  Thus,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
been  discussing  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
public  welfare  demands  that  constitutional 
cases  must  be  decided  according  to  the  terms 
of  our  Constitution  Itself  and  not  according 
to  the  Judges'  views  of  fairness,  seasonable- 
ness  or  justice  . . . 

"judicial  activism" 
With  what  I  have  said  In  mind,  I  would 
next  like  to  discuss  a  name  which  of  late 
years  has  crept  into  our  vocabulary  and 
which  has  frequently  been  applied  to  me. 
"Judicial  activist."  In  the  main  this  term 
h.as  been  used  as  one  of  criticism  and  re- 
proach aimed  at  federal  Judges,  particularly 
Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
who  in  deciding  cases  before  them,  are 
charged  with  either  (1)  being  willing  or 
even  anxious  to  determine  constitutional 
questions  that  could  have  been  avoided  or 
(2)  determining  constitutional  and  other 
legal  questions  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
law  is  but  on  what  the  deciding  Judges  be- 
lieve it  should  be.  Since  this  name  "activist" 
has  been  applied  to  me  as  a  label,  which  un- 
lortunatelv  I  think  has  served  as  a  substitute 
for  careful'  thinking  and  writing  and  also  as 
a  fallacious  shortcut  to  unjustified  conclu- 
sions. I  would  like,  so  to  speak,  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

There  is  one  school  of  legal  thought  that 
seems  to  rest  on  the  premise  that  it  Is  an 
unpardonable  constitutional  sin  for  a  Judge 
to  decide  a  case  on  a  constitutional  ground 
If  there  is  any  possible  excuse  either  to 
refuse  to  decide  it  at  all  or  to  decide  It  on 
some  statutory  or  other  non-constltutloual 
ground.  A  violation  of  this  Judge-created 
Judicial  offense  is  often  given  the  bad  sound- 
ing   label    of    "judicial    activism"    and    the 
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tud^e   who   commits   the   ?in    is    branded   an 
activist. 

I  cannot  myself  subscribe  to  the  view 
that  Judges  should  always  and  Invariably 
avoid  a  determination  of  constitutional 
questions  If  It  Is  any  way  possible  to  dispose 
of  a  particular  case  on  a  non-constUutlonal 
ground  There  are  few  cases.  If  any,  where 
Judges  cannot  conjure  up  and  articulate 
arguments  that  are  at  least  plausible  to  get 
rid  of  cases  on  non-constttutlonal  grounds. 
Such  a  resort  to  merely  plausible  reasons  to 
avoid  deciding  constitutional  questions  has 
never  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  ennobling 
example  of  Judicial  piety,  morals  or  ethics. 
The  necessity  for  complete  candor  In  decid- 
ing ca-ses  cannot.  In  my  opinion,  be  out- 
weighed by  any  supposed  dogmatic  Impera- 
tive to  avoid  constitutional  questions. 

THE    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

There  come  times  when  the  public  welfare 
calls  loudly  for  putting  an  end  to  constitu- 
tional doubts  about  laws  that  may  vitally 
affect  the  dally  lives  and  practices  of  millions 
of  people.  Such  doubts  about  highly  valu- 
able constitutional  or  statutory  rights  may 
cause  delays  In  their  enjoyment  tantamount 
to  their  complete  destruction.  And  persons 
subjected  to  burdensome  duties  by  new  un- 
tested statutes  frequently  may  be  caused  to 
suffer  Irreparable  losses  by  dilatory  Judicial 
practices  that  prevent  constitutional  tests 
of  those  new  laws  in  the  courts. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
the  statute  establishing  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board.  This  Is  a  law,  which  as 
I  stated  in  my  dissenting  opinions  lu  Com- 
munut  Party  v.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Born  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  Is  a  bill  of  attainder:  Imposes 
cruel,  unusual  und  savage  punishments  for 
thought,  speech,  writing,  petition  nnd  as- 
sembly; and  stigmatizes  people  for  their 
beliefs,  associations  and  views  about  politics, 
law  and  government.  And  yet  since  1951, 
wheij  a  three-Judge  District  Court  In  Com- 
munist Party  v.  McGrath  refused  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  fiubversive 
Activities  Control  Act.  important  provisions 
of  this  statute  have  been  enforced. 

In  case  :ifter  case  affecting  so-called  "com- 
munist front"  organizations  the  parlies  have 
been  told  that  the  crucial  constitutional 
issue  was  not  yet  ripe.  This  reached  what 
In  my  mind  was  the  height  of  absurdity  In 
the  case  of  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  v.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  where,  after  fighting  their  way  up 
through  the  tangled  web  of  administrative 
and  Judicial  review  for  10  years,  the  peti- 
tioners' constitutional  questions,  when  they 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  were 
remanded  to  the  lower  court  because  of  the 
staleness  of  the  record. 

DU  BOIS    CLtTBS 

Again  this  term  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica attempted  to  challenge  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  you  would  think  that  after  16 
years  those  associations  threatened  by  the 
Act  would  finally  be  entitled  to  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  Just  how  far  Con- 
gress can  go  In  establishing  a  pervasive  regu- 
latory scheme  In  the  First  Amendment  field 
of  speech,  assemblv  and  association.  But  once 
again  a  majority  of  the  Court  refused  to  meet 
and  decide  the  constitutional  Issues.  ( WEB 
DuBois  Clubs  of  America  v.  Clark. — U.S. — .) 
In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  possibility  that 
the  delay  Involved  could  very  well  result  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  affected  organiza- 
tion before  it  could  have  Its  constitutional 
claims  adjudicated  since  the  pressure  Inher- 
ent In  registering  with  the  Board  had  already 
begun  to  take  It^  toll. 

Indeed,  as  the  f>etltloners  pointed  out  in 
DuBois,  the  Attorney  General  himself  had 
said  that  "one  of  the  major  purpwses  of  the 
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Act"  waa  to  deatroy  affected  organizations  be- 
fore administrative  proceedings  began  and 
that  "most  groups  petitioned  [to  register)  be- 
come defunct  or  dissolved  before  action  could 
be  taken."  My  reaction  to  this  Is  that  It  Is  an 
outrageous  violation  of  our  Constitution  that 
such  a  Board,  which  serves  no  useful  func- 
tion and  to  some  extent  at  least  appears  to 
have  become  a  sinecure  for  politically  expedi- 
ent appointments.  Is  allowed  for  any  length 
of  time  to  curtail  the  exercise  of  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  speech,  assembly  and 
association.  And  this  has  been  allowed  to 
happen  because  of  a  Judge-created  doctrine 
that  It  Is  Inherently  good  to  avoid  constitu- 
tional Issues. 

Here  another  label  or  name  comes  Into  fo- 
cus; It  Is  "Judicial  restraint."  For  this  Is  the 
term  freqtiently  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
avoiding  constitutional  questions  and  leaving 
them  xip  in  the  air  as  long  as  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  deckling  a  case  on  other  grounds. 
Once  again  I  think  this  term  Is  ambiguous 
and  iU-concelved  and  when  used  In  this  way. 
It  Is  right  to  say  that  I  am  no  apostle  of  this 
kind  of  Judicial  restraint,  although,  us  I  have 
made  clear  earlier.  I  believe  strongly  that 
Judges  are  restrained  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  changes  In  that  basic  charter  should 
be  made  by  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives and  not  by  judges. 

JUDICIAL   ABDICATION 

By  avoiding  constitutional  Issues  In  cases 
such  as  those  concerned  with  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and  others  to  which 
I  need  not  now  refer,  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  abdicates  the  responsibility  assigned 
It  under  Marbury  v  Madison,  with  which  I 
fully  agree,  that  the  Judicial  Department  of 
our  Government  has  the  last  word  In  decid- 
ing whether  a  statute  is  In  accord  with  the 
Constitution.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
there : 

"The  powers  of  the  Legislature  are  defined 
and  limited:  and  that  those  limits  may  not  be 
mistaken,  or  forgotten,  the  Constitution  Is 
written.  To  what  purpo.se  are  powers  limited, 
and  to  what  purpose  Is  that  limitation  com- 
mitted to  writing,  if  those  limits  may,  at  any 
time,  be  passed  by  those  Intended  to  be  re- 
strained? .  .  .  Certainly  all  those  who  have 
framed  written  constitutions  contemplate 
them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  cf  the  nation,  and.  consequently 
the  theory  of  every  such  government  must 
be.  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  Is  void.  This  theory  Is 
essentially  attached  to  ?.  written  constitu- 
Uon  ..." 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  Judicial 
review  was  fully  understood  by  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution,  and  certainly  by 
those  who  most  carefully  considered  the 
problem.  This  fact  U  shown.  I  think,  by  the 
Federalist  papers,  the  records  of  the  debates 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  the 
States,  and  the  Annals  of  Congress'  report 
of  the  debates  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Madison, 
himself.  In  arguing  for  adoption  of  the  "Bill 
of  Rights  stated: 

"If  they  are  incorporated  Into  the  Consti- 
tution, Independent  tribunals  of  Justice  will 
consider  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
guardians  of  those  rights:  they  will  be  an  im- 
penetrable bulwark  against  every  assumption 
of  power  in  the  Legislative  or  Executive:  they 
will  be  naturally  led  to  resist  every  encroach- 
ment upon  rights  expressly  stipulated  for  In 
the  Constitution  by  the  declaration  of 
rights." 

JUDICIAL   OBSTACLES 

I  think  that  the  Pramers  were  right  In 
believing  that  such  Judicial  pwwer  Is  an 
essential  feature  of  our  type  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  I  believe  It  HI  beehoves  the 
courts  to  restrict  their  usefulness  In  protect- 
ing constitutional  rights  by  creating  artificial 
Judicial  obstacles  to  the  full  f>erformance  of 
their  duty. 

The  essential  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
our  people  should  not  be  denied  them  by  in- 
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vocation  uf  a  doctrine  of  .so-called  "Judicial 
self-restraint."  This  term  h.is  been  made  an 
alluring  one  by  Its  worshippers  connoting 
noble  Judicial  conduct,  somewhat  as  the  term 
"judicial  activism"  has  been  used  to  connote 
something  Ignoble, 

But,  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  when 
Judges  have  a  constitutional  question  In  a 
case  before  them,  and  the  public  Interest 
calls  for  Its  decl.<;lon.  refusal  to  carry  out  their 
duty  to  decide  would  not,  I  think,  be  the 
exercise  of  an  enviable  "self-restraint."  In- 
stead I  would  consider  It,  to  be  an  evasion 
of  responsibility. 

In  sum,  I  think  determining  when  a  Judge 
shall  decide  a  constitutional  question  calls 
for  an  exercise  of  sound  Judicial  Judgment  In 
a  particular  case  which  should  not  be 
hobbled  by  general  and  abstract  Judicial 
maxims  created  to  deny  litigants  their  Jvist 
deserts  In  a  court  of  law,  perhaps  when  they 
need  the  court's  help  most  desperately. 

Consequently,  if  It  Is  judicial  activism  to 
decide  a  constitutional  question  which  is  ac- 
tually Involved  in  a  c.xse  when  It  Is  lu  the 
public  Interest  and  In  tiie  Interest  of  a  sound 
judicial  system  to  decide  It,  then  I  am  an 
"activist"  In  that  kind  of  case  and  shall,  in 
all  probability,  remain  one.  In  such  circum- 
stances I  think  "Judicial  self-restraint"  Is  not 
a  virtue  but  an  evil. 

MATTER   OF  O.^ir^IOM 

When  I  get  to  the  other  meaning  of  "Judi- 
cial activist,"  however,  namely,  one  who  be- 
lieves he  should  Interpret  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  according  to  his  own  belief  of 
what  they  ought  to  prescribe  Instead  of  what 
they  do,  I  tell  you  at  once  I  am  not  in  that 
group.  The  courts  are  given  power  to  Inter- 
pret the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  means 
to  explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend 
or  remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  as  It  is,  not  as  they  think 
it  should  be. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
consistent  with  that  oath  a  judge  can  arro- 
gate to  himself  a  power  to  "adapt  the  Con- 
stitution to  new  times."  The  soft  phrases 
used  to  claim  that  power  for  Judges  have 
siren-like  appeal  For  one  who  has  a  legiti- 
mate power  to  interpret  there  is  at  first  a 
certain  persuasive  note  In  the  constant  rep- 
etition to  him  that  In  explaining  a  Con- 
stitution meant  for  the  ages  he  should  not 
stick  to  its  old  18th  century  words  but  sub- 
stitute others  to  make  the  Constitution  best 
serve  the  current  generation.  .'\nd  there  is 
a  certain  appeal  in  the  .a-gument  that  the 
dead  should  not  control  the  living.  But  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution  as  written  does 
not  mean  we  are  controlled  by  the  dead.  It 
means  we  are  controlled  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, truly  a  living  document.  For  it  contains 
within  Itself  a  lasting  recognition  that  It 
should  be  changed  to  meet  new  demands, 
new  conditions,  new  times.  It  provides  the 
means  to  achieve  these  changes  through  the 
amendment  process  in  Article  V.  Twenty-two 
Amendments  have  been  added  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  some  of  them,  with 
very  little  difficulty  or  delay,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  others  will  be  adopted  when  the 
sound  views  of  the  people  call  for  them. 
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GLEN  COVE'S   TRICENTENNI.AL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month. 
Glen  Cove.  N'.Y.,  the  only  city  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  celebrating  the 
300th  anniversary  of  its  settlement. 

This   is   truly   remarkable    when   one 


realizes  it  was  less  than  350  years  ago 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  and  only  192  years  ago  that  the 
United  States  declared  its  independence. 
In  a  country  such  as  the  United  States, 
ti-uly  new  on  the  world  scene,  in  which 
we  count  our  history  by  decades  it  is 
awesome  to  realize  that  Glen  Cove  Is 
celebrating  three  centuries  on  the  North 
Shore  of  Ixmg  L-^land. 

The  original  settler.s  of  Glen  Cove, 
which  was  known  then  as  Musketa  Cove. 
.<;aw  fertile  land  for  farming  and  the  re- 
.sources  for  both  a  .sawmill  and  a  grist- 
mill. The  location  of  the  area,  on  the 
Long  Island  Sound,  opened  avenues  for 
trade  and  travel. 

Today,  300  years  later,  Glen  Cove  is  a 
thriving  community  of  26,000.  With  a 
sense  of  community  pride  and  a  devo- 
tion to  the  common  good  the  people  of 
Glen  Cove  work  together  to  build  their 
city  for  their  children.  The  high  percen- 
tage of  third-  and  fourth-generation 
Glen  Cove  residents  is  the  best  testimony 
to  the  strength  of  the  community. 

A  special  word  is  due  to  the  city  fa- 
thers, in  the  present  and  all  previous 
administrations,  who  have  demonstrated 
excellent  leadership  and  made  good  gov- 
ernment a  byword  in  Glen  Cove.  Effec- 
tive government  lias  long  been  one  of 
Glen  Cove's  outstanding  attributes  and 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  city's  many 
fine  achievements  over  the  years. 

Glen  Cove  is  basically  a  re.sidentlal 
community  with  fair  amounts  of  indus- 
try and  bu.?iness.  With  its  cro.ss  .^^ection 
of  people  and  with  its  diversified  econ- 
omy it  is  in  a  real  sense  a  microcosm  of 
the  United  States. 

For.  like  the  United  States.  Glen  Cove 
is  proud  and  gro\\ing;  prosjjerous  yet 
striving  to  do  better;  friendly  and  sub- 
stantial: and.  above  all,  a  fine  place  to 
live,  to  raise  children,  and  to  grow  with 
the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
Glen  Cove  and  especially  proud  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  Glen  Cove 
on  its  300th  anniversar>'. 

Glen  Cove  has  a  long  and  outstanding 
history;  I  am  confident  the  future  is 
equally  bright. 


ISRAEL  AT  20:    ITP   FROM   A   DREAM 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


OF     rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .story 
of  Israel  and  its  struggle  to  nationhood 
is  a  magnificent  drama  that  will  rank 
with  the  fabled  sagas  of  the  ages.  As 
one  who  has  given  wholehearted  and 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  just  cause  of 
the  \aliant  people  who  created  I.'^rael 
amid  the  .sunny  hills  and  pleasant  valleys 
of  their  ancestral  homeland.  I  have  fol- 
lowed their  progress  with  awe  and  admi- 
ration. Now  I  take  pride  in  joining  with 
other  Members  of  this  honorable  body 
to  extend  tribute  and  congratulations  to 
Israel  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  its 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  independent  State  of 


Israel  was  proclaimed  in  1948  in  Tel  Aviv 
after  the  British  mandate  of  Palestine 
had  ended.  The  United  States,  with  my 
backing,  recognized  the  new  state  a  few 
hours  after  the  official  proclamation  of 
its  independence. 'The  day  is  an  oflicl^ 
holiday  in  Israel,  and  is  widely  observed 
in  the  United  States.  As  Israel  begins  Its 
21st  year.  I  am  happy  to  state  my  hearty 
congratulations  to  my  friends,  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  say  that  I  know  there  will 
be  many,  many  similar  observances  In 
the  years  to  come. 

My  contact  with  what  was  to  become 
the  nation  of  Israel  actually  began  in  the 
late  1930's.  when  I  worked  as  a  Senator 
with  Jewish  leaders  who  sougtit  to  re- 
establish a  homeland  in  Palestine.  In 
1945,  I  visited  Palestine  when  it  was  still 
under  British  mandate,  and  in  1950.  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  I  visited  the  new  Israel.  My 
most  recent  visit  to  Isiael  was  this  year. 
in  late  January,  when  I  went  as  part  of 
a  group  of  greater  Miami.  Fla.,  friends. 
It  was  an  exciting  and  moving  experi- 
ence. 

Our  purpose  in  going  to  Lsrael  was  to 
see  first  hand  the  results  of  the  war  of 
last  summer,  to  speak  with  leaders  and 
the  ordinary  people  of  Israel,  and  to  in- 
vestigate problems  that  continue  to  con- 
front tills  hardy  and  flourishing  nation. 
Our  trip  was  rewarding  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Israelis  were  hospitable, 
enlightening,  and  very  helpful. 

Tliere  is  little  need  for  examining  the 
fantastic  progress  of  Israel  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  for  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  State  and  of  the  te- 
nacity and  determination  of  her  people. 
In  the  brief  span  of  two  decades,  the  peo- 
ijle  of  Israel  have  converted  a  wasted  and 
abandoned  desert  that  was  called  Pales- 
tine into  the  garden  that  is  Israel.  Tlieir 
achievement  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 
Since  1948.  Israel's  Jewish  population  has 
nearly  quadi-upled— to  2.4  million— its 
agricultural  output  has  increased  sixfold, 
and  its  industrial  production  sevenfold. 

Evidence  of  the  devotion  and  hard 
work  of  these  amazing  people  is  indelibly 
inscribed  across  the  land  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  reason  for  their  tremendous  suc- 
cess is  undeniably  manifest  in  the  hearts 
and  the  nature  of  the  Israeli  citizens 
tliemselves.  I  received  the  impression  on 
my  recent  visit  that  there  can  be  no  chal- 
lenge too  great,  no  obstacle  too  imposing, 
and  no  threat  too  grave  to  shake  their 
faith  in  their  God  or  their  faith  in  them- 
.selves.  At  a  time  when  unruly  dissidents 
and  malcontents  stir  unrest  in  our  own 
Nation,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  nation  of 
people  whose  honorable  intentions  are  to 
build,  to  create,  and  to  develop  a  society 
of  freedom  and  a  culture  of  progress. 

As  our  party  traveled  by  bus  to  every 
part  of  Israel  this  year,  I  marveled  at 
the  broad  and  beautiful  fields,  green  with 
grass  or  crops,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  dense  with  swamps  and  almost 
impenetrable  marshes.  Evei-ywhere  there 
were  trees— something  I  did  not  see  in 
1950.  The  Israel  Government  and  people 
have  planted  85  million  trees  throughout 
the  country. 

Roads  are  rapidly  being  built.  Low-cost 
housing  is  going  up  Powerlines  interlace 
the  country.  Irrigation  is  expanding  over 
Israel,  turning  ever  larger  areas  of  the 
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desert  into  fruitful  production.  Industry 
is  growing  fast  and  will  grow  faster.  New 
pipelines  bring  oil  to  the  seashore  and  to 
spacious  refineries. 

But  what  impresses  one  most  about  Is- 
rael Is  the  quiet  confidence  and  the  se- 
rene dignity  of  the  people.  One  gains  tliis 
opinion  not  only  from  the  leaders,  but 
the  hotel  clerk,  the  merchant,  and  the 
professional  peison  he  meets  in  his  trav- 
els across  Lsrael. 

We  visited  the  area  west  of  Jordan, 
taken  from  the  Jordanians;  the  Golan 
Heights  in  the  northeast  taken  from 
Syria;  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  desert 
taken  from  Egypt;  and  the  areas  in  Jeru- 
salem acquired  from  Jordan.  The  scars 
of  the  war  were  still  evident.  It  was  com- 
mon to  see  wrecked  and  burned  Ru.ssian 
tanks  and  vehicles  and  numerous  pill 
boxes  and  fortifications  from  which  the 
Israel  Armv  had  driven  the  defendei-s  In 
what  mast  be  one  of  hlstoi-y's  most  re- 
markable military  achievements. 

One  of  the  most  striking  a.spects  of  our 
visit  was  to  see  the  significant  progress 
which  has  taken  place  in  these  lands 
since  they  came  under  Israeli  jurisdic- 
tion. Agriculture  and  horticulture  had  al- 
ready been  improved,  and  trade  was  fast 
developing.  Better  education  was  being 
provided.  A  tolerant  attitude  toward  the 
vanquished,  in  Jerusalem  particularly, 
had  brought  about  improved  relations 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  Overall 
there  was  a  decided  Improvement  in  the 
lot  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  accomphsh- 
ments  of  Israel,  this  budding  nation  is 
still  faced  with  manifold  problems.  The 
most  pressing  difficulty  is  the  renewed 
menace  of  the  states  surrounding  Israel, 
which  have  rearmed  and  now  continue 
their  hastile  attitude  toward  Israel.  In 
the  shifting  balance  of  power,  the  Arab 
nations  now  see  themselves  as  once  again 
able  to  achieve  their  goal  of  eliminating 
Israel  by  force.  It  is  folly  to  allow  these 
states  to  further  rebuild  their  military 
while  Israel  is  unable  to  obtain  equiva- 
lent gains,  and  accordingly  I  have  op- 
posed the  policy  of  refusing  to  sell  US. 
jet  fighter  planes  to  Lsrael.  I  am  cospon- 
.soring  legislation  to  authorize  such  sale, 
which  will  be  necessary  if  France  con- 
tinues to  refuse  delivery  of  Mirage^  jets 
being  purchased  by  Israel.  We  should  not 
sell  jets  to  Jordan,  but  at  least  we  should 
not  discriminate  against  Israel  in  this 

On  a  more  fundamental  level.  I  have 
long  supported  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
which  would  sei-ve  notice  on  potential 
aggressors  that  they  would  have  to  face 
the  United  States  if  they  attempted  to 
invade  Israel.  I  hope  that  Congress  acts 
on  my  treaty  proposal,  so  that  Israel  will 
be  able  to  devote  the  full  measure  of  its 
brilUance  and  diligence  to  nationbuilding 
rather  than  be  diverted  to  defense  from 
outside  invaders.  ,  ^^  .. 

Around  the  worid.  the  Umted  States 
is  being  challenged  daily  and  the  democ- 
racies are  under  a  constant  barrage 
from  the  Conununists  and  the  dictators. 
It  is  a  time  of  trial  and  it  is  the  time  for 
a  firm  resolve  that  freedom  shall  not  die 
before  the  onslaught  of  totaUtariamsm. 
The  United  fatetes  of  America  is  the  fore- 
most democracy  that  the  world  has  ever 
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kno'A-n,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  this  Nation  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  freedom. 

Let  us  join  with  the  home  of  liberty  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  nation  of  Israel,  in 
a  common  commitment  that  the  freedom 
we  cherish  shall  not  fall  before  the  sword 
of  tyrants.  As  Israel  begins  her  21st  year. 
this  is  my  wish,  and  my  desire.  Tliere 
Is  no  loftier  goal,  no  nobler  aspiration, 
than  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
'.vcll-bcing  of  man.  This  Israel  stands 
for,  and  as  her  citizens  defend  their  right 
to  exist  I  offer  my  heartfelt  good,  wishes 
and  .-turdiest  support. 


.A    DISTRICT    JUDGE    TALKS    SENSE 
ABOUT    CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

■  r    Kansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

M:  SKT/niTZ  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wichita:  Ka.'i.s..  Eagle  recently  printed 
an  editorial  .-.upporting  a  charge  by  Kan- 
sas State  District  Judge  Albert  B. 
Fletcher.  Jr..  Junction  City.  Kans.,  that 
certain  members  of  the  clergy  have  set 
poor  examples  by  engaging  in  acts  of 
lawlessness. 

Judge  Fletcher  pointed  out  that  clergy- 
men have  taken  to  the  streets  to  try 
to  force  changes  in  the  draft,  civil  rights, 
and  the  Government's  position  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  this  editorial  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  believe  that  redress 
of  wrongs,  actual  or  fancied,  should 
be  sought  through  due  process  of  law 
rather  than  by  lawlessness. 

Particularly,  members  of  the  clergy 
who  preach  th«  law  of  God  should  be 
equally  concerned  with  keeping  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
.•\  District  Judge  Talks  Sense  Aboct  Crvn, 

DtSOBEDIENCX 

No  doubt  uhey  mean  '.veil,  but  some  clergy- 
men, hoping  tx3  change  the  world  through 
good  workis.  have  actually  made  things  worse 
by  becoming  examples  of  lawlessness. 

.\  Kansas  district  Judge  made  this  charge 
the  other  day,  and  what  he  said  ought  to  be 
considered  carefully  by  preachers  who  have 
neglected  the  pulpit  and  taken  to  the  streets. 

Judge  Albert  B  Fletcher  Jr..  Junction  City. 
Kan.,  pointed  out  that  individuals  in  a  free 
society  based  upon  law  don't  have  the  in- 
dividual or  collective  right  to  act  when  the 
act  disregards  the  law. 

Civil  disobedience  is  the  peaceful,  willful 
violation  of  criminal  laws,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  religion  and  assembly  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  grants  to  any  man  or 
group  the  right  to  violate  any  state  or  federal 
law. 

Wlien  Individual  conscience  replaces  court 
decisions  as  to  what  Is  Just  or  unjust,  the 
result  can  only  be  mob  rule. 

Disobedience  in  the  name  of  ealning  a  civil 
Tigh:  forces  direct  action  outside  the  law.  and 
Is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  fact 
that  the  grievances  sought  to  be  changed  are 
themselves  constitutionally  unlawful  doesn't 
Justu'y  unlawful  means. 

The  judge  acknowledged  that  the  legal 
process  is  slow  and  that  Justice  hardly  ever 
Is  speedy. 

But  slow  Jiistice  Is  better  than  rioting  In 
the  streets. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet  Individuals  In  the  church  have  recently 
taken  to  the  streets  to  try  to  force  changes 
in  the  draft,  civil  rights  and  the  govern- 
ment's position  in  Vietnam. 

The  church  should  be  concerned  with  In- 
dividual redemption  and  changing  the  mores 
of  its  members  It  should  be  positive  and 
active  In  its  concern  with  social  matters,  but 
it  should  seek  change  through  orderly,  lawful 
methods. 

The  machinery  for  change  Is  available  to 
all  Americans.  They  have  repre.sentatlves  In 
Congress  and  they  can  petition  the  President 
or  any  member  of  the  government. 

They  can  speak  out,  criticize  the  govern- 
ment, assemble  peaceably  and  take  their 
grievances  to  the  courts.  If  the  complaint  Is 
Just,  It  win  be  remedied. 

As  Judge  Fletcher  said,  we  are  free  becavise 
we  have  accepted  the  idea  that  one  man's 
rights  end  where  another's  begin,  and  rights 
are  determined  by  an  orderly  judicial  proc- 
ess, under  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
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ROCKEFELLER:  AN  IN\TTATION  TO 
NATIONAL  AND  GLOBAL  DIS- 
ASTER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bar- 
ron's has  recently  concluded  that  candi- 
date Nelson  Rockefeller,  by  announcing 
his  intentions,  is  also  offering  "an  invi- 
tation to  national  and  global  disaster." 

In  a  lively,  front-page  treatment  the 
financial  weekly  cites  a  "spii-aled"  State 
budget,  taxes  which  "have  increased  and 
multiplied.  "  and  "a  perennial  case  of 
the  shorts"  in  terms  of  revenue  to  meet 
burgeoning  spending.  All  this,  and  more, 
means  that  New  York,  under  Rockefel- 
ler, has  and  is  losing  ground  to  Califor- 
nia and  has  dropped  a  notch  in  credit 
rating  in  the  opinion  of  Moody's. 

The  State's  medicaid  costs  have 
threatened  to  bankrupt  "some  local  gov- 
ernment units"  and  while  "the  number 
of  workers  in  manufacturing  throughout 
the  United  States  has  increased,  in  New 
York  State,  contrariwise,  the  total  has 
declined." 

This  is  hardly  the  picture  of  financial 
responsibility,  let  alone  an  example  of 
Republican  principles  at  work.  With  this 
new  chapter  in  the  Rockefeller  record, 
the  question.  Who  needs  him?  becomes 
even  more  tmanswerable. 

The  article  follows : 
RoCKT  Road:    New   York   Points   the   Wat 
TO  Financial  Disaster 

Traditional  battleground  between  bull 
and  bear.  Wall  Street  every  four  years  splits 
sharply  along  philosophic  and  political  lines, 
tixi.  This  cjuadrennium  the  old  ciiv:.';iveness 
has  set  In  earlier  and  more  virulently  than 
tisual.  A  fortnight  ago  Howard  Stein,  presi- 
dent of  Dreyfus  Corp.,  took  a  hopefully  brief 
leave  of  absence  to  bolster  the  ftnances  and 
further  the  cause  of  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy. Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  senior  partner 
of  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co..  last  wee'ic  launched 
a  fund-raising  drive  on  behalf  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey;  "I  don't  like  to  see  only 
rich  fellers  run  for  office."  he  added  demo- 
cratically. Without  calling  a  press  confer- 
ence, your  editor  is  giving  serious  thought 
to  contributing  10  bucks  to  the  Nl.xon-for- 
Presldent  people;  close  relatives  In  t.^ie  finan- 
cial community  have  Just  pledged  a  few 
dollars  more  to  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller. 


Money  talks,  so  we'\p  heard,  though  It 
sometimes  has  remarkably  little  to  say.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefellers  belated  effort  to  capture 
the  Republican  nomination  strikes  us  as  a 
case  in  point.  In  thereby  making  a  small 
contribution  to  the  current  partisan  de- 
bate, we  are  not  merely  licking  wounds  from 
old  political  wars  Rocky 's  constant  sneers  at 
"right-wing  extremists."  on  whom  he  tends 
to  blame  everything  up  to  and  Including  the 
latest  spate  of  rumors  about  his  personal 
life,  no  longer  make  much  of  a  dent,  and  we 
can  even  shrug  off  his  unprincipled  intru- 
sion into  Gotham's  garbage  strike;  Ills  alarm- 
ing tendency  to  "arm-twist"  or  bribe  his 
political  opponents:  and  his  curious  eager- 
ness to  surround  himself  with  advisors  who 
would  be  more  at  home  In  the  enemy  camp. 
These  are  political  failings,  out  of  whirli 
some  office-seekers — or  voters — might  be 
tempted  to  make  an  issue.  As  u  publication 
which  deals  primarily  with  money  matters, 
however,  Barron's  is  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  the  Governor  on  financial  grounds  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  has  spent  the  taxpayers' 
money  as  if  It  were  his  own.  Since  he  moved 
to  Albany  a  decade  ago.  New  York's  annu.il 
expenditures  have  nearly  tripled,  while  New 
Yorkers — local  businessmen  in  particular — 
have  been  saddled  with  the  heawest  iix 
burden  In  the  U.S.  During  Rockefeller's  ten- 
ure, the  Empire  State,  which  Moody's  Bond 
Survey  once  invariably  described  as  "wealthi- 
est, most  populous,"  has  been  losing  ground 
to  California,  while  Its  own  credit  rating 
has  slipped  a  notch.  To  further  his  Presi- 
dential ambitions.  Governor  Rockefeller 
year  by  year  has  endorsed  Increasingly  costly 
and  far-reaching  schemes  of  social  welfare 
which  neither  his  state  nor  his  country  can 
afford.  'Hello  Dolly"  was  a  great  camp.iign 
song  for  LBJ.  Rockefeller  supporters  should 
start  practicing  "Buddy  Can  You  Spare  a 
Dime.'" 

Upstate  and  down.  New  Yorkers  will  be 
glad  to  Join  the  refrain.  Since  1959.  the  state 
budget  has  splraled  from  $1.9  billion  to  the 
So. 5  billion  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing March  31.  1969  Taxes  have  increased  and 
multiplied.  Thvis.  hapless  Gothamites  now 
pay  a  5'  sales  tax.  split  40-60  between  city 
and  state.  In  addition,  state  income  taxes 
have  risen  several  times,  to  the  point  where 
anyone  earning  a  t^^xable  gross  of  S15.000 
per  year  falls  into  the  lOr",-  bracket,  far  and 
away  the  highest  in  the  land.  Nonetheless. 
Albany  always  needs  money,  a  perennial  case 
of  the  shorts  which  this  year  has  grown  ex- 
ceedingly acute.  Indeed,  although  the  budget 
by  law  must  be  signed  and  sealed  on  April  1, 
the  legislature  and  Governor  are  still  wrang- 
ling over  how  to  pay  the  bills  this  fiscal 
year.  On  top  of  nearly  $200  million  in  new 
imposts  on  business.  Albany  doubtless  will 
wind  up  voting  at  least  as  much  again  in 
higher  levies  on  cigarets,  personal  incomes 
or  both. 

"Pay-as-you-go"  used  to  be  big  in  Rocke- 
feller circles,  but  not  lately.  Like  any  lavish 
spender,  the  Governor  has  been  forced  to 
resort  Increasingly  to  deficit  finance.  Hence 
New  York  State's  overall  debt— which  in- 
cludes its  own  direct  obligations,  agency 
bonds  and  the  "net  underlying  debt  of 
counties,  cities,  towns,  villages  and  school 
districts" — since  1959  has  surged  from  less 
than  $6  billion  to  what  Moody's  last  August 
described  as  an  "overwhelming"  $11,056,- 
990,000,  equivalent  to  a  record-breaking  $604 
per  capita.  (State  debt  alone  is  up  from  $897 
million  to  over  S2.6  billion.)  'Furthermore," 
Moody's  continued,  "no  diminution  In  the 
debt  accretion  is  foreseeable."  a  comment 
which,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  must 
be  rated  the  financial  understatement  of  the 
year.  Last  November,  thanks  in  large  meas- 
\:re  to  the  Governor's  personal  blitzkrieg 
with  New  York's  straphangers,  the  electorate 
approved  a  $2.5  billion  bond  isiiue,  the  first 
proceeds  of  which  already  have  gone  to  com- 
pensate for  the  failure  of  the  state  lottery 
to  produce  the  official  yield. 
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Albanv's  fiscal  profligacy  Impelled  Moody's 
four  years  ago  to  lower  the  state's  credit 
rating  from  triple-  to  double-A.  It  doubtless 
has  also  contributed  to  other  signs  and 
portents  of  New  York's  loss  of  stature.  Since 
1960  the  number  of  workers  In  manufactur- 
ing throughout  the  US,  has  increased  by 
over  one  million,  to  18,032,000;  in  New  York 
State,  contrariwise,  the  total  has  declined. 
Indeed,  Washington's  Economic  Development 
Administration  today  lists  14  New  York  coun- 
ties as  depressed  areas.  Changes  In  economic 
climate,  of  course,  are  a  long-range  affair, 
the  consequences  of  which  may  take  decades 
to  show  up.  Sooner  or  later,  if  the  past  be 
any  guide,  the  Empire  State  will  pay  heavily 
for  its  Governor's  excesses. 

In  return  for  their  hard-earned  cash.  New 
Yorkers  todav  enjoy  (if  that  Is  the  word) 
the  nation's  fastest-growing,  most  paternal- 
istic state  government  establishment  Since 
1958  Albany's  employment  rolls  have  shot 
up  by  over  40';  .  or  nearly  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  rise  in  population.  Over  the  same  span 
the  state  has  plunged  Into  such  questionable 
realms  of  activity  as  the  generation  of  power, 
conventional  and  nuclear,  the  financing  of 
low-  and  middle-income  housing,  urban 
transit  facilities  and  rat  control.  Rocke- 
feller's current  legislative  agenda  Includes: 
a  compulsory  health  Insurance  law.  first  such 
state  law  In  the  nation:  new  long-term  low- 
Interest  loans  to  build  and  modernize  hospi- 
tals; a  $6  billion  urban  development  scheme; 
mobile  geriatric  teams:  and  a  new  state  re- 
search center  on  heart  disease. 

Above  all.  New  York  has  become  the  na- 
tion's fastest-spending  welfare  state.  Thus, 
until  Congress  cracked  down  last  fall,  the 
excesslvelv  generous  standards  of  eligibility 
for  Medicaid  set  by  Albany  would  have 
wound  up  costing  the  .<^tate  alone  an  esti- 
mated $900  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  might  have  bankrupted  some  local  gov- 
ernment units.  Onondaga  Co\inty's  chief  ex- 
ecutive has  complained:  "I  had  to  cut  the 
sheriff's  office,  strip  the  highway  department, 
halt  work  in  the  parks  and  stop  all  salary 
raises,  all  to  pay  for  Medicaid."  Just  two  days 
before  the  Governor  threw  his  hat  In  the 
ring,  his  handpicked  panel  of  business  lead- 
ers called  for  a  "negative  income  tax."  and 
the  national  expenditure  of  $11  billion  more 
per  year,  to  lift  the  nation's  30  million  poor 
above  the  threshold  of  poverty.  "We  may 
well  be  reaching  the  point  where  the  level 
of  expectations  of  the  American  public  is 
rising  at  a  rate  which  is  outrunning  our 
capacity  to  raise  revenue  on  a  sound  basis." 
the  Governor  declared  last  January.  That 
was  before  he  decided  to  run  for  President. 
For  those  who  earn  their  own  living,  a 
Rockefeller  candidacy  would  be  bad  news  at 
any  time.  Todav.  with  the  U.S.  facing  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
calls  "the  worst  financial  crisis  since  1931." 
it's  an  invitation  to  national  and  global  dis- 
aster. Twenty  years  of  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary recklessness  which  the  Governor  typi- 
fies have  brought  the  US.  to  the  brink.  Had 
enough? 

A   NL'^N   OF  CON\TCTIONS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

if     K.AN.S.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  28,  death  claimed  a  distin- 
guished and  respected  Kansan.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Thomas,  who  had  devoted  more  than  30 
years  to  education  in  my  State.  For  30 
years  he  served  as  commissioner  of  the 
Kansas  State  Hitrh  School  Activities  As- 
sociation. He  regulated,  directed,  and 
stimulated  high  school  athletic  programs, 
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and  later  expanded  his  interests  to  in- 
clude such  programs  as  music  festivals, 
debate,  speech  and  drama,  and  journal- 
ism. Kan-sas  is  proud  of  these  activity 
programs  in  its  high  schools,  and  much 
of  the  credit  for  strong  student  interest 
and  public  support  is  due  to  the  contri- 
bution of  E.  A.  Thomas. 

He  also  was  a  respected  Lincoln 
scholar  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Lincoln  Club.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  time  following  retirement  in  1957  to 
his  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  beloved 
wife  and  family.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  W.  U.  Guerrant,  Jr.,  is  a  member 
of  my  congressional  staff,  serving  as 
manager  of  my  district  office  in  Wichita. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital, 
which  appropriately  highlights  the  con- 
tribution and  character  of  this  beloved 
Kansan. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Man  of  Convtctions 
There  was  never  any  doubt  about  where 
E.  A  Thomas  stood.  He  always  announced  his 
position,  loud  and  clear. 

He  gained  and  maintained  a  reputation 
for  unbiased  honesty  during  the  30  years  he 
was  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  State  High 
School  Activities  Assn.  After  a  teaching  career 
which  started  in  a  one-room  school  house 
and  later  as  superintendent  of  much  larger 
schools.  Thomas  was  chosen  to  clean  up 
hlffh  EchCHUl  athletics  In  Kansas 

From  1927,  when  he  became  the  first  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  KSHSAA,  until  his  retire- 
ment In  1957,  Thomas  was  the  strong  man 
In  promoting  fair  play.  He  pioneered  strict 
rules  on  all  forms  of  high  school  athletics, 
not  caring  on  whose  toes  he  stepped. 

There  were  frequent  howls  of  anguish  and 
Thomas  sometimes  was  called  a  "czar."  He 
was  proud  of  this  story:  A  man  disgruntled 
with  one  of  his  decisions  said.  "He  was  fair. 
He  was  mean  to  everybody."  To  which  a 
friend  replied,  "He  was  fair." 

After  most  of  the  flagrant  abuses  were 
cleaned  up  In  the  first  10  years  Thomas  was 
in  office,  he  and  the  organization  turned 
to  helping  to  organize  music  festivals,  speech 
and  drama  festivals.  Journalism  conferences, 
a  coaching  school,  student  council  confer- 
ences, debate  clinics,  the  Kansas  Association 
of  Youth — a  group  of  some  18.000  high  school 
leaders — and  promoting  the  registration  of 
good  men  to  officiate  football  and  basketball 
games. 

Never  one  to  remain  idle,  after  his  retire- 
ment Thomas  expanded  his  study  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  until  he  became  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  great  emanlclpator.  He  or- 
ganized and  was  the  leading  light  of  the 
Topeka  Lincoln  Club,  which  has  met  month- 
ly for  several  years. 

Topeka  and  Kansas  lost  a  good  citizen 
through  the  death  Sunday  night  of  E.  A. 
Thomas,  a  man  who  made  an  Imprint  on 
the  era  in  which  h.e  lived 


EFFECTIVE  COOPERATION  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN BOLAND 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

-F    MASSACHUSETTS 

lis  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  especially  in  periods  of 
flood  and  high  water  levels,  people  from 
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many  parts  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
from  the  Third  District,  where  the  con- 
trol of  ravishing,  flood  waters  has  for 
years  presented  such  critical  problems, 
make  a  practice  of  writing  me  to  express 
their  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the 
fine  flood  control  programs  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  inaugurated  some  time 
ago  in  this  and  other  areas  under  my 
leadership. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  at  that  time 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Delegation  Flood  Control  Committee, 
charged  with  mapping  out  and  carrying 
through  this  great  flood  program  for  our 
district  and  State  which  has  since  taken 
shape. 

I  have  always  made  it  very  clear  that 
this  project  was  a  delegation  activity,  in 
which  every  member  of  our  Massachu- 
setts delegation  in  Congress  participated 
to  the  utmost,  and  out  of  these  vigorous, 
united  efforts  came  the  fine  results  which 
we  achieved. 

We  were  very  forttmate  in  this  great 
project  to  be  in  a  position,  when  funding 
of  these  essential  programs  was  required, 
to  call  upon  our  able,  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Edward  P.  Bol.^nd,  high-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  great  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

During  many  conferences,  meetings 
and  discussion  sessions.  Congressman 
BoL.^ND  gave  us  valuable  counsel  and 
rendered  us  invaluable  assistance  In 
getting  these  bills  through  the  Congress. 
This  was  just  one  of  very  many  Instances 
in  which  Eddie  Boland  has  provided 
vigorous  leadership  and  effective  assist- 
ance in  succe.ssfully  getting  through  Con- 
press  legislative  measures  and  admin- 
strative  action  that  were  of  greatest 
import  to  our  area.  State,  region,  and 
Nation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did cooperation  which  he  has  accorded 
to  me  and  our  delegation,  not  only  in 
flood  legislation,  but  in  national  defense 
matters,  social  legislation,  labor  and  In- 
dustry proposals  and  a  host  of  other  Im- 
portant \ital  issues  which  have  come  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Congressman  Boland's  leadership, 
stature,  experience  and  seniority,  the 
liigh  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
colleagues.  Ws  willingness  and  per- 
sistency in  tackling  difficult  problems 
and  seeing  them  through,  have  been 
potent  factors  in  the  enviable  record  that 
has  been  made  in  the  Congress  by  our 
delegation  in  respect  to  many  pending 
questions,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  and  deep  appreciation  for  the 
counsel  and  help  that  he  has  rendered 
on   so   many   different   occasions. 

There  are  measures  now  pending  in 
which  our  delegation  is  deeply  intere.sted. 
We  have  many  interests  in  the  defense 
setups  in  our  State  and  region  that  re- 
quire the  painstaking  attention  of  our 
members,  there  are  additional  flood 
control  projects,  antipollution  problems 
and  water  and  land  use  problems  affect- 
ing conservation,  vital  civil  rights  and 
urban  problems,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, taxes,  fiscal  and  financial  matters, 
dollar  imbalances,  trade  policies,  security, 
and  stability  m  the  free  world  and  a 
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wide  range  of  other  questions  coming  be- 
lore  the  Congress  about  which  the  people 
are  deeply  concerned  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  need  our  careful  attention.  In 
this  respect  the  solidarity  and  continued 
cooperation  of  our  delegation  is  of  great 
Importance. 

There  are  fiscal  and  flnanciaJ  problems 
of  :,'ravest  import,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  the  overriding  prob- 
lem.s  of  war  and  peace,  which  are  crowd- 
ing in  upon  us  as  never  before  in  historj'. 
In  all  these  efforts,  we  have  to  rely  upwn 
the  experience,  wisdom,  ability,  and  se- 
niority of  our  delegation,  and  upon  men 
like  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Con.Etressman  Boland,  and  our  other 
colleagues  with  standing  in  the  House, 
who  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
comprehend  the  importance  of  these 
problems,  and  to  get  things  done  for  our 
State  and  country,  to  .ioln  with  those  in 
Coneress  who  are  charsed  with  the  trreat 
re.'^ponsibility  of  legislating  and  working 
effectively  for  our  historic  State  and  for 
all  the  people. 

It  is  l:«leed  a  ven'  happy  circumstance 
that  :n  the  labors  of  our  delegation  on 
key  issues  coming  before  the  Congress  af- 
fecting our  trreat  State,  our  members 
liave  without  exception  cooperated  and 
worked  together  without  regard  to  par- 
ti.- an  motivation,  and  solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  State  and  region  as  well  as 
the  Nation.  I  think  this  observation  can 
be  made  to  the  creat  credit  of  the  able, 
di.>tin~'ui£hed  members  of  our  delegation 
in  Congress  and  I  want  them  all  to  know 
of  mv  warm  appreciation 
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LAND,  PEOPLE.  AND  PAPER 
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WILLIAM  GLYNN  CITED  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

>F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HoVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
when  William  Glynn,  a  yoimg  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  received  a  Young  Americans 
Medal  for  Bravery  from  President  John- 
son. 

Present  in  the  Cabmet  Room  for  the 
ceremony  was  the  boy's  family,  includ- 
ing his  parents  and  grandparents.  They 
were  justly  proud,  as  I  was  of  Bill,  who 
lives  in  Westbury,  N.Y. 

William  Glynn,  age  15.  received  the 
award  from  the  President  in  recognition 
nf  his  having  risked  his  own  life  to  rescue 
a  drowning  man  in  rough  seas  off  the 
Lone  Island  coast.  For  more  than  2  hours 
iie  placed  his  own  safety  second  to  pro- 
tect the  unconscious  man  from  certain 
death.  This  was  an  act  of  rare  courage 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  among  those 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  William  Glynn 
for  selfle.-s  bravery. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  young 
people  could  take  a  lesson  from  William 
Glynn:  a  young  man  of  honor,  decency. 
and  courage:  a  young  man  of  whom  his 
parents.  Congressman,  and  President 
may  be  proud. 


HON,  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH     CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seaboard 
Coastline  Railroad  Co,  sponsored  a  field 
forestrj-  demonstration  program  in  my 
home  coimty.  Greenwood,  S.C,  on  May  2. 
Thiis  demonstration  was  an  outstand- 
ing success.  State  and  Federal  forestry 
experts  and  soil  conseiwationists,  along 
with  private  enterprise,  cooperated  to 
make  this  a  day  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  be  fruitful  in  understanding 
the  proper  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. The  demonstrations  of  new  f or- 
esti-y  machinery,  new  products  and  tech- 
nology were  examples  of  the  advanced 
techniques  which  have  placed  South 
Carolina  in  the  forefront  in  the  field  of 
production  of  forest  related  products. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  Rice,  the  dynamic  and 
able  president  of  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad,  introduced  the  principal  speak- 
ers on  this  important  occasion  Mr. 
Guy  Minard.  president  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  one  of  our  Nation's  leading 
producers  of  pulp  and  paper  products. 
Kimberly-Clark  Is  one  of  the  great  forest 
industries  which  have  invested  more  than 
S350  million  in  South  Cai-olina  since  1959, 
while  creating  over  8,000  new  factory 
jobs  and  thousands  more  in  the  forests. 
They  have  exerted  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  helping  the  people  of  my  State, 
the  South  and  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  in 
the  development  of  new  and  revolu- 
tionary methods  of  conservation  and 
forest  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  com- 
pany that  has  contributed  more  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  south- 
land than  has  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad.  This  great  company  has  led 
the  way  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  South  and  has  encouraged  the  wise 
utilization  of  its  natural  resources  over 
the  years  while  pointing  the  way  to  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recessed  and  journeyed  to 
Greenwood  for  this  important  forestry 
demonstration.  The  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nair.  and  many  of  our  country's  top  fi- 
nancial and  industrial  leaders  attended. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Minard's  address  on 
this  important  occasion  was  outstanding. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country: 

Land,  People,  and  Paper 
I  Principal  nddres.?  by  G  M  Minard,  presi- 
dent. Klmberly-Clarlt  Corp..  Neenah.  Wis. 
at  the  Seabord  Coast  Line  Railroad  Coop- 
erative Forestry  Demonstration,  Green- 
wood. S.C.  May  2.  1968 1 

"The  land  was  ours 
Before  we  were  the  land's" 

— Robert  Frost. 

In  a  time  when  we  tend  to  become  pre- 
occupied with  the  nation's  involvement  in 
the  Far  East,  concern  over  economic  sta- 
bility and  the  effects  of  domestic  unrest,  our 


faith  in  the  future  is  revived  by  occasions 
such  as  today's. 

Here  is  a  noteworthy  cxamplu  of  coopera- 
tive effort  and  common  purpose.  Officials  from 
both  state  and  federal  governments  join  with 
representatives  of  Industry  to  recognize  ovir 
most  basic  material  strength — our  renew- 
able natural  resources. 

This  assembly  of  diverse,  yet  compatible 
Interests  contrasts  shiUTsly  with  the  cur- 
rently raging  'Battle  uf  the  Redwoods  "  and 
numerous  other  conflicts  stemming  from  is- 
sues clouded  by  emotion,  self-serving  pol- 
itics and  misunderstanding.  These  coiiflitis 
resiUt  from  the  now-fashionable  mode  of 
criticism  of  both  industry  and  governmeni  ;:s 
venal,  or  self-serving  or  reactionary  or  all 
three 

Yet  fundamental  human  progress  is 
marked  by  freedom,  good  government  and 
judicious  employment  of  resources.  IndustriiU 
enterprise,  and  thereby  our  economy,  can 
flourish  only  In  a  climate  of  mutual  pur- 
pose and  faith  between  govermnenl  and 
people. 

Basic  wealth  must  be  enhanced  through 
use  History  amply  records  the  decline  and 
fall  of  great  empires  who  complacently  vio- 
lated these  principles.  We  must  be  alert  to 
those  things  which  undermine  the  lutep-ity 
of  our  basic  economic  and  social  systems 

It  has  been  said  that  "land  plus  people 
equals  problems."  Nevertheless.  It  Is  equally 
true  that  land  plus  pyeople  can  also  equal 
progress.  That  which  makes  the  difference 
should  be  of  vital  concern  to  every  American. 

Klmberly-CIark.  like  other  companies  serv- 
ing consumers  throughout  the  nation,  has 
kept  its  eye  on  the  South.  Just  iis  the  leg- 
endary phoenix  which  rose  afresh  from  its 
own  ashes,  this  region  is  demonstrating  a 
fresh,  new  vitality.  Its  growth  Is  clearly  man- 
ifest in  the  marketplace  and  In  Its  cultural 
progress 

You  may  recall  that  President  Roosevelt 
called  this  region  "The  Nation's  Number  One 
Economic  Problem"  during  the  late  1930's. 
At  that  time  only  about  one-third  of  the 
US.  pulp  and  paper  Industry  was  located  In 
the  South,  and  before  1937  there  was  only 
one  pulp  mill  in  South  Carolina.  Now  the 
South  supports  about  two-thirds  of  the  In- 
dustry, and  this  state  has  five  large  pulp 
mills  Within  the  past  six  years  new  annual 
pulping  capacity  has  been  increased  by  8.5 
million  tons,  representing  the  fastest  growth 
rate  in  the  nation.  Despite  this  expansion. 
forest  Inventories  phow  annual  growth  ex- 
ceeding harvest  by  14  million  rords  of  soft- 
woods and  5  million  cords  of  hardwoods. 

In  seeking  a  place  to  expand  our  opera- 
tions. Kimberly-Clark  has  had  cause  to  look 
carefully  at  the  South's  resources.  Shortly 
after  the  second  World  War  we  liuilt  a  mill 
to  produce  tissue  products  at  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  early  !950's  we  entered  Into 
a  management  contract  with  the  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Company  at  Coosa  Pines,  Ala- 
bama, which  we  later  acquired  by  merger. 
This  plant  was  recently  expanded  and  has 
become  our  largest  producer  of  pulp,  and 
Is  the  largest  newsprint  mill  in  the  United 
States 

Now  Kimberly-Clark  requires  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  Its  tissue  producing  facilities, 
not  only  for  its  well  known  consumer 
branded  products,  but  to  maintain  its  leader- 
ship in  the  great  new  field  of  ctisposables,  a 
family  of  exciting  new  modern  non-woven 
cloth-like  materials  which  may  be  basically 
wood  cellulose,  but  in  combination  with 
man-made   fibres,   films   and   additives. 

Wlih  the  past  favorable  experience  with 
the  region's  people  and  fibres,  Klmberly- 
CIark  began,  m  1964.  a  new  mllisite  survey 
of  the  Southeast.  'We  spent  over  a  year  on 
this  project  examining  over  thirty  potential 
sites  before  the  final  selection  of  Beech  Is- 
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land.  South  Carolina,  located  on  the  Savan- 
nah River. 

The  formidable  task  of  gathering  and  ana- 
lysing data  for  locating  the  multlmllllon  dol- 
lar industry  became  a  classic  story  of  co- 
operaUon.  Tom  Rice,  President  of  the  (then) 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  provided  the 
services  of  Ross  LeGrand  and  Fred  Johnston 
from  their  Development  Department,  When 
South  Carolina  became  a  strong  contender 
for  the  site  Governor  McNair  and  the  State 
Di'velojiment  Board  offered  constant  assist- 
ance. The  Stat«  Commission  of  Forestry. 
Aiken  County  officials  and  many  other  agen- 
cies working  With  Kimberly-Clark  personnel 
did  an  outstiinding  job. 

We  have  been  impres.sed  with  South  Caro- 
lina. In  addition  to  a  warm  welcome  by  the 
people  here,  there  Is  tangible  evidence  of 
their  favorable  attitude  toward  resource  de- 
velopment and  our  industry.  To  cite  an  ex- 
ample, the  recent  Report  of  the  Forestry 
Study  Committee  to  the  Governor  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  sets  a  commendable  precedent 
for  other  states  to  follow  In  promoting  more 
intensive  forest  management  on  privately 
owned  woodlands. 

Forest  industries  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  wood  produced  on  other  private  lands. 
Farmers  own  about  60  percent  of  the  for- 
ested area  in  South  Cajollna,  most  of  which 
Is  held  In  small  parcels  under  500  acres  In 
size.  The  future  progress  of  our  Industry 
rests.  In  good  measure,  upon  how  well  these 
lands  are  managed. 

Total  growth-over-draln  statistics  cur- 
rently show  a  comfortable  margin,  but 
sharply  increased  demands  forecast  for  the 
state  call  for  a  maximum  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  forest  land  owners.  It  Is  encouraging 
to  note  substantial  progress  in  reducing 
losses  from  flres  and  the  contlnulne  tree 
planting  activity.  Of  particular  interest  Is 
the  increased  usage  of  wood  ■wastes  by  the 
South  Carolina's  pulp  mills.  During  1966 
over  500.000  cords  of  residues  were  consumed, 
amounting  to  18  percent  of  the  total.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Income  generated,  better  uti- 
lization means  the  production  of  more  usable 
wood  fibre  per  acre. 

A  lesson  In  forest  management  can  be 
learned  from  the  Europeans,  who  have  been 
practicing  forestry  and  forest  conservation 
for  centuries.  North  America's  commercial 
forest  area  is  three  times  as  large,  yet  Eu- 
ropeans harvest  83  percent  as  much  timber 
as  we  do — or  2.7  times  more  yield  per  acre 
Dr.  Zivnuska,  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  current 
surplus  of  growth  over  cut  in  the  United 
States  is  equal  to  the  total  Industrial  cut  of 
Canada.  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
combined. 

By  contrast,  ■we  recognize  the  need  for 
management  programs  which  will  Increase 
The  yield  of  products  from  our  forest  lands. 
We  are  convinced  that  through  improved 
silvlcultural  practices  and  better  utiliza- 
tion our  Southern  woodlands  can  jield  at 
least  30  percent  more  fibre  per  acre. 

At  our  new  Beech  Island  null,  we  will  em- 
ploy a  unique  tissue-forming  process  devel- 
oped by  Ktmberly-Clark  and  Installed  on 
one  machine  at  Memphis.  This  unit  Is  now 
producing  excellent  tissue  at  the  fastest 
speeds  over  achieved  on  a  paper  muchlne. 
V.'e  believe  the  new  machines  at  Beech  Island 
(the  first  of  which  will  be  producing  In  a 
few  days  timet  will  meet  our  objective  to 
manufacture  the  highest  quality  tissue  at 
the  lowest  costs  that  can  be  achieved  any- 
where at  this  time. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  Beech  Island 
management  team  is  to  manage  all  natural 
resources  effectively,  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  good  corporate  citizenship. 

Natural  resources  must  be  used  by  indus- 
try in  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
and  society.  There  Is  a  rather  vocal  minority 
in  this  land  that  equates  conservation  with 
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a  museum  type  of  preservation  and  claims 
that  any  sort  of  use  Is  destructive.  This  is 
an  obvious  fallacy  The  Important  requisite 
is  only  that  proper  tise  of  a  resource  should 
leave  It  reusable  or  renewable. 

In  the  case  of  water  and  air.  where  much 
attention  is  recently  being  directed  towards 
the  problems  of  pollution,  Kimberly-Clark 
has  long  recognized  in  its  policies  that  its 
nece.ssiiry  use  of  these  resources  should  not 
permanently  Impair  their  quality.  The  most 
modern  and  efficient  pollution  control  equip- 
ment that  Is  available  and  practical  has  been 
embodied  In  both  new  and  old  mills.  Here, 
at  Beech  Island,  we  are  taking  advant;ige  of 
everything  we  liave  learned  at  other  loca- 
tions In  building  Its  present  effluent  treat- 
ment plant,  its  well  as  for  the  exp.anslon  and 
modification  of  the  facilities,  when  a  pulp 
mill  is  In  operation. 

The  proper  u:-.e  of  the  forest  Is  a  slightly 
different  problem.  Since  this  is  a  renewable 
resource,  the  objective  is  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing, and  increasing,  and  improving 
source  of  supply.  The  Southern  United  States 
Is  especially  suited  to  meet  this  objective. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  chemical  tech- 
nology and  forestry  have  united  to  create  a 
great  Southern  industry.  Not  so  many  years 
ago.  when  I  started  in  this  bu.slness.  South- 
ern woods  v,'ere  considered  to  be  good  only 
for  liner,  bag  and  similar  '"oarse  papers.  In 
the  late  thirties,  technology  Improved  so 
that  pine  could  be  bleached  enough  to  make 
newsprint,  and  the  first  mill  oi  the  now 
great  southern  newsprint  Industry  'was  then 
built.  Later  still  Improvements  In  cooking 
and  bleaching  of  pulps  made  It  possible  to 
produce  the  finest  grades  of  white  paper  and 
even  dissolving  pulp.  Within  the  last  dozen 
years,  the  t<5uthern  hardwoods,  most  of 
which  had  been  treated  as  ■weeds,  have  be- 
come a  major  source  of  raw  material,  almost 
doubling  the  ability  of  the  forest  to  support 
the  industry.  Our  Beech  Island  plant  ■w.111 
use  both  pine  and  hardwood  for  high  grade 
tissue  products. 

To  meet  our  special  objectives  Kimberly- 
Clark  Is  acquiring  forest  lands  to  supplement 
market  sources  of  pulpwood.  Practice  of  In- 
tensive forest  management  is  planned  for 
this  property  to  provide  a  regulated  yield 
through  site  preparation,  planting  of  genet- 
ically improved  seedlings,  and  c.ircfuUy 
planned  harvesting. 

When  it  Is  put  Into  opyeratlon.  the  planned 
pulp  mill  will  depend  heavily  on  market 
wood  supplies.  Forest  managers  at  Beech 
Island  are  conducting  a  continuing  study  of 
potential  sources  and  designing  a  wood  pro- 
curement system   based   on  this   analysis. 

For  the  first  time  at  any  new  Kimberly- 
Clark  mill,  the  woodlands  management  group 
will  computerize  both  the  regulation  of  the 
company's  forest  lands  to  maintain  a  proper 
growth  drain  balance,  and  the  wood  supply 
program  to  Identify  optimum  wood  sources 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Kimberly-Clark  has,  for  many  years,  prac- 
ticed scientific  forestry  on  Its  properties  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Our  foresters, 
as  dedicated  conservationists,  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  multiple-use  In  conformance  with 
the  company's  management  philosophy, 
which — 

Recognizes  timber  as  the  principal  product 
from  the  land. 

Provides  the  public  and  the  corporation 
with  a  maximum  of  other  benefits  compati- 
ble with  wood  production. 

Provides  a  combination  of  economic  and 
social  benefits  greater  than  can  be  achieved 
from  any  single  use. 

Accommodates  the  requirements  of  society 
within  the  framework  of  free  enterprise. 

Klmberly-Clark's  policies  and  practices  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  In  the  public 
interest. 

We  believe  that  permanent  forest  In- 
dustries contribute  to  otir  national  standard 
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of  living  and  are  thus  essential  to  the  na- 
tion's security  and  welfare.  We  also  believe 
that  Intelligent,  Informed  use  of  all  our 
forest  resources  is  vital  to  communities 
and  wood-processing  Industries  dependent 
upon  the  land. 

But  we  are  not  without  problems.  The 
United  States  Is  currently  experiencing  a 
significant  period  of  land-use  reform. 
Demands  of  an  affluent  people  are  result- 
ing In  an  unprecedented  competition  for 
the  land.  Corporate  llmberland  owners  are 
successfully  demonstrating  that  natural  re- 
source conservation  can,  and  should.  In- 
clude fibre  production,  protection  of  soli, 
wood  and  water  wildlife  habitat,  and  rec- 
reationnl  opportunities.  Private,  industrial 
properties  are  providing  Americans  with  use- 
ful products  and  jobs,  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ment— while  sustaining  a  vital  t-uurce  of  tax 
income. 

Forest  Industries  recognize  the  need  to 
maintain  an  adequate  wood -producing  land 
base  and  an  economic  environment  con- 
ducive to  tree  farming.  We  support  the  full- 
est use  of  natural  resources  to  satisfy  the 
nation's  total  needs  In  perpetuity  To  this 
end,  we  oppose  broad  public  land  acquisi- 
tion programs  and  encourage  all  forest  own- 
ers, public  and  private,  to  practice  multiple- 
use  management  The  nation  cannot  afford 
to  set  aside  vast  tax-free  areas  for  exclu- 
sive use  and  benefit  of  a  few  special  Interest 
groups 

.-Vs  stewards  of  one  of  America's  most  vital 
assets,  we  arc  called  upon  to  consider  the 
total  of  man's  needs.  Glfford  Plnchot,  the 
first  professional  forester  born  in  thU  coun- 
try and  the  first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  said,  "The  rightful  use  and  purpose 
of  our  natural  r>'sources  is  to  make  all  the 
people  strong  and  well,  able  and  wise,  well 
t.iught.  well  fed.  well  clothed,  well  housed, 
full  of  knowledge  and  initiative  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all  and  special  privilege  for 
none." 

This  challenge  Is  especially  fitting  lor  us 
who  depend  so  heavUy  upon  woodlands  for 
our  welfare.  For  us  It  represents  a  great  op- 
portunltv.  We  can.  through  private  enter- 
prise and  Initiative,  provide  effective  man- 
agement  for  the  benefit  of  all   the  people. 

In  the  words  of  Shakespeare.  "There  is  a 
tide  m  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  l;tken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."  The  wave  is  at 
Its  crest  here;  for  our  sake  and  for  the  sake 
>of  those  who  come  after  us.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  make  the  most  of  It. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON    JAMES  J.  HOW.AKD 

t     NEW     JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  10 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  of  Rumania.  On  this 
date  in  1877,  the  Rumanian  Government 
declared  its  independence  from  the  dis- 
integrating Ottoman  Empire. 

From  then  until  World  War  II.  Ruma- 
ma  played  an  important  and  independent 
part  in  international  affairs  After  the 
Second  World  War.  Soviet  armies  oc- 
cupied and  forcibly  communized  these 
free  people. 

Throughout  its  history,  Rumania  has 
known  the  hardships  of  oppression,  evi- 
denced today  by  the  Soviet  determination 
that  the  Rumanian  people  must  celebrate 
May  9.  the  dai«  of  Soviet  victory  over 


their  countn.-,  rather  than  May  10,  their 
true  independence  day. 

Yet,  despite  the  frequent  oppressslon 
these  ;>eop;e  have  known,  they  r.ave 
maintained  a  spirit  of  couraee.  persever- 
ance, and  hope  in  their  quest  to  be  trtiJy 
free.  Tliis  ipirit  is  manifest  t(xiay  m  the 
Rumanian  decision  to  become  one  of  the 
polycentrlstlc  forces  working  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  say  that  these 
qualities  -jf  the  people  are  the  bright  spot 
in  the  sU)ry  )f  Rumania  and  worthy  ob- 
jects for  yearly  celebration  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  triumph  in  the  late  19th 
century. 

We  all  fen-entlv  hope  that  In  the  near 
future,  the  Rumanian  people  may  freely 
celebrate  May  10  as  the  day  of  their 
independence  from  the  Turks  yesterday 
and  from  So'.let  domination  today. 
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THE  NATION'S  PRESS  RETPORTS  ON 
THE  RENEGOTIATION   BOARD 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

IiV  tniE  HCrj:-E  i.)F  liEPiiESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  May   2.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day.  many  American  families  of 
Polish  descent  commemorated  the  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 
dedicating  the  day  to  the  memorj'  of 
their  own  special  heritage  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  nationality  neighborhoods  in  our 
large  cities  in  which  this  type  of  anni- 
versaiy  has  traditionally  been  celebrated 
are  slowly  breaking  up  as  the  immigrant 
citizen,  his  children,  and  grandchildren 
work  their  ways  into  high  economic 
status  and  a  resiUting  social  and  physical 
mobility. 

No  longer  do  the  "sons  of  Poland" 
march  in  great  numbers  through  the 
neighborhoods  of  our  cities.  The  Polish- 
American  today,  like  every  other  group 
of  immigrants  has  moved  up  the  social 
ladder,  has  traveled  to  tho  suburb,  has 
joined  the  vast  middle  ciass.  has  become 
one  of  our  happy  conspicuous  consiun- 
ers — in  total,  has  come  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

But  their  heritage  is  not  forgotten,  for 
it  is  a  very  special  one.  They  have  heard 
tiie  stories  of  foreign  domination  and 
partition  of  the  Polish  state,  and  they 
have  drawn  some  conclusions  from  these 
stones  which  guide  and  should  continue 
to  ^'uide  their  conduct. 

Freedom,  personal  freedom,  coupled 
with  a  recollection  of  the  justness  and 
effects  of  their  exercise  of  freedom,  is  to 
them,  as  it  was  to  their  ancestors  wh(5 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  1791,  the 
ba.s:>  of  a  viable  society,  .'\bove  all  else, 
they  cherish  the  right  to  determine  one's 
own  course,  the  right  to  earn  a  fair  and 
honorable  living,  the  right  to  live  where 
one  chooses,  the  right  to  attend  the  best 
schools,  the  right  to  live  without  the  fear 
of  violence  and  repression. 

They  have  learned  well  the  lessons  of 
their  ancestry.  We  should  hope  on  this 
day,  that  their  values  will  pervade  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  ail  Americans 
during  these  tumultoiis  times. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  tTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  process  of  reviewing  defense 
contracts  and  renegotiating  those  con- 
tractors who  reaped  excessive  profits  be- 
gan 25  years  ago,  the  perpetually  tem- 
porary Renegotiation  Board  must  have 
its  charter  renewed  before  June  30  or  it 
will  go  out  of  existence. 

At  the  height  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  Board  had  the  statutoiT  power  and 
the  manpower  to  direct  that  S167  million 
in  excessive  war  profits  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury,  but  last  year  the  Board 
made  determinations  of  only  S16  million 
with  a  greatly  reduced  stafif  and  a  law 
notable  for  its  exemptions. 

The  per\'ersity  of  the  Board's  present 
weakness  is  underscored  by  such  intel- 
ligence as  that  given  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  this  month  by 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  who  built  our  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet  and  is  an  expert  in 
defense  procurement.  Admiral  Rickover 
told  us  that  profits  on  defense  contracts 
in  the  recent  period  from  1964  to  1967 
rose  by  25  percent  over  the  1959-63  pe- 
riod. 

In  addition.  Admiral  Rickover  said : 

I  would  go  even  further  than  Representa- 
tive Gonzalez'  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
Renegotiation  Act. 

My  bill  and  those  of  my  cosponsors 
are  the  strongest  now  imder  considera- 
tion by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Our  legislation  would  in  large  i-art  re- 
store the  Renegotiation  Board  to  its 
Korean  war  capabilities.  The  rationale 
for  ihis  is  simple:  the  level  of  prime  mili- 
tary contract  awards  for  Vietnam  has  for 
sometime  now  exceeded  the  maximum 
amount  reached  during  Korea. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  have 
recently  carried  articles  on  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  and  excessive  war  profits. 
I  include  in   the  Record   a   column   by 
James  Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times; 
an  AP  wire  stoi-y  that  was  carried  promi- 
nently by   the  Baltimore  Sun  and   the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  a  series 
by  Oscar  Griffin  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle, and  an  accoimt  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  testimony  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1968] 
Washington:  The  New    'War  Profiteers" 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  2. — Every  war  has  pro- 
duced a  new  crop  of  "war  profiteers,"  and  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  no  exception.  What  Is  original 
now  is  that  the  arts  of  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment are  improving  and  the  techniques  for 
exposing  the  profiteers  are  declining. 

The  task  of  eliminating  excessive  profits  on 
Government  contracts  and  subcontracts  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
which  was  established  by  the  Renegotiation 
Act  ol  1951.  It  enabled  the  Government  to 
recover  more  than  S800  million  through  re- 
negotiated contracts  in  the  Korean  War 
alone,  but  since  then  its  authority  and  its 
personnel  have  been  substantially  reduced. 


HANDCtrrriNG   the   cops 

For  example,  m  1952  the  board  had  about 
.550  employes.  TrxJay  !t  has  about  180,  though 
the  level  of  defeii.se  procurement  has  in- 
creased from  $25  biiliou  to  over  $45  billion  in 
the  I'dst  few  years. 

.■\I.so,  more  and  more  exemptions  have  been 
wTltten  into  the  Renegotiation  Act  since  It 
first  passed  the  Congress.  Under  the  original 
act  contracts  of  ?2.50,0O0  and  more  were  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  board.  This  was 
amended  In  1954  to  exempt  all  contracts  un- 
der $500,000.  .md  m  1956  to  exempt  all  con- 
tracts under  $1  million. 

In  addition,  certain  important  categories 
of  goods  were  withdrawn  from  the  board's 
supervision — for  example,  "durable  produc- 
tive equipment."  meaning  machinery  and 
toots  with  a  life  of  over  five  years:  and  also 
"standard  commercial  articles  or  services." 
Simil.irly.  certain  agencies  originally  covered 
were  rpmoved  from  the  board's  .supervision. 
includine  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

This  issue  is  now  coming  to  the  fore  for 
two  reasons:  It  takes  about  a  year  and  a  half 
between  the  time  contracts  are  awarded  un- 
til the  Renegotiation  Board  begins  its  re- 
view. So  the  vast  Vietnam  buildup  of  1966 
and  1937  Is  just  now  coming  under  the 
board's  !=crutlny.  and  the  board  s  tenure  ends 
this  summer. 

RICKOVER'S    CHARGES 

The  Ukelihood  is  that  it  will  be  extended 
for  another  two  years,  but  it  will  come  under 
attacic  as  usual  unless  vigilant  members  of 
the  executive,  the  Congress  and  the  press 
watch  the  undercover  battle  going  on  here  to 
wealcen  it  further  or  even  put  it  out  of 
btisiness. 

Vice  Adm.  H  G.  Rickover,  the  Navy's  self- 
appointed  watchdog,  recentlv  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  .Appro- 
priations that  profits  on  defense  contracts 
were  running  at  the  rate  of  about  S4  5  'oil- 
lion  a  year 

"In  the  past  several  years."  he  said.  "I  have 
seen  profits  on  defense  contracts  go  higher 
and  higher.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
weighted  guidelines  method  of  profit  anal- 
ysis" adopted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  few  years  ago  resulted  in  higher  profits  for 
the  same  work — in  some  cases  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  higher," 

His  charge  is  that  lack  of  tinlform  stand- 
ards for  letting  contracts  and  lack  of  uni- 
form standards  of  accounting  are  costing 
"htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year." 
and  that  even  the  present  inadequate  laws 
are  not  properly  enforced  by  a  Defense  De- 
partment "too  much  influenced  by  an  in- 
dustry viewpoint." 

Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Demo- 
crat of  Texas,  has  introduced  legislation  to 
restore  the  original  authority  of  tiie  Renego- 
tiation Board,  but  despite  the  likelihood  of  a 
«20-billion  budget  deficit,  and  though  the 
Government  is  now  offering  to  pay  6  percent 
interest  on  some  Government  securities — the 
highest  since  1920 — there  is  surprisingly 
little  Interest  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  issue, 

PtTBLIC    APATHY 

.\l.^o.  official  secrecy  makes  investigation  of 
Aar  profits  exceedingly  difficult.  The  new 
freedom  of  information  law  covers  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  theory,  but  efforts  by  The 
New  York  Times  and  others  to  get  at  the 
details  have  been  turned  aside  on  the  ground 
that  other  laws  protest  the  privacy  of  these 
contracts. 

The  loopholes  in  the  present  law  on  re- 
negotiation are  obvious.  Industry  can  assign 
costs.  Rickover  asserts,  "in  almost  any  man- 
ner it  chooses  tinder  loose  Department  of 
Defense  guidelines"  and  "generally  accepted 
accounting  principles"  But  despite  all  the 
cries  about  "inequality  of  sacrifice"  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  there  has  been  less  of  an  out- 


cry about  "profiteering"   this  time  than  la 
any  recent  American  war. 

(From    the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun    Apr.   25, 
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U.S.   Watchdog  on   Profiteering   May   Lose 

Bite 

Washington,  April  24 — The  authority  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  as  the  only  Inde- 
pendent Government  watchdog  over  defense 
and  space  contract  profits  will  expire  in  67 
days  unless  It  is  renewed  by  Congress.  And 
the  House  conmilttee  charged  with  producing 
a  bill  to  continue  the  board  has  indefinitely 
suspended  work  on  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cummiitee  said  today  that  'preliml- 
narj-  work  on  a  bill  has  been  completed  but 
the  proceedings  have  been  laid  aside  while 
the  committee  works  on  the  President's  re- 
quest for  an  income  titx  surcharge." 

GONZALEZ   leads    FIGHT 

No  date  has  been  set  for  resumption  of 
work  on  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  law  covering  the  board  expires  June  30. 

Representative  Gonzalez  iD.,  Texas)  Is 
leading  .i  fight  to  have  the  board  renewed 
and  strengthened.  At  present,  it  is  a  tem- 
porary agency,  Gonzalez  wants  to  make  It 
permanent  and  expand  its  powers  to  force 
defense  and  space  contractors  to  return  ex- 
cess profits  to  the  government. 

He  has  received  support  in  the  Senate  from 
Seniitcr  Proxmire  (D.,  Wls.i.  who  said  In  an 
interview  that  he  intended  to  initiate  a  floor 
iicht.  if  necessary,  to  strengthen  the  board 
.nd  make  it  permanent,  but  delay  by  the 
House  may  block  any  such  move. 

He  criticized  the  delay  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  saying:  "I  just  don't  see 
how  they  can  justify  holding  off  when  this 
board's  coverage  runs  out  in  two  months.  ' 

Richard  Kaufman,  an  economist  with 
Proxmire'B  Joint  Economic  Committee,  said 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  report  out  a  bill  which,  at 
least,  extended  the  board  for  another  two 
years. 

no   TIME   FOR    ACTION 

But."  he  said,  "delay  creates  a  crisis,  an 
emergency  situation.  Tlie  practical  effect  Is 
that  when  It  finally  comes  out  ol  the  House, 
;he  Senate  v,-ill  liave  t-o  accept  it  no  matter 
what  it  looks  like,  even  if  it  does  no  more 
than  prortde  :i  status  quo.  There  wouldn't 
be  time  for  a  floor  fight  If  the  law  Is  to  be 
renewed    before   it  runs   out." 

"If  the  board  is  not  extended,  it  would  be 
the  first  wartime  in  our  history  where  there 
was  no  control  over  profiteering,"  Gonzalez 
said.  "And  unless  we  strengthen  the  board 
and  give  it  broader  powers,  it  is  going  to  be- 
come a  watchdog  v.-ithout  a  bark." 

SOME    S952    MILLION    RECOVERED 

The  board  was  set  up  under  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951  for  two  years  to  oversee 
profits  made  on  defense  contracts  during  the 
Korean  War.  It  has  been  renewed  seven  times, 
each  time  for  two  years  only. 

In  its  seventeen  years,  the  board  has  re- 
covered more  than  $952,000,000  in  excess 
profits  through  renegotiation,  and  It  says  that 
it  has  spurred  contractors  voluntarily  to  re- 
imburse the  government  for  $1,300,000,000 
more. 

Gonzalez  estimates  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  board,  it  has  returned  $18  to  the 
Treasury. 

But  over  the  years,  the  board  has  seen  its 
staff  steadily  diminish — from  a  high  of  742 
employees  in  1953  to  178  last  year — and  its 
Jurisdiction  shrink. 

WAR    CREATES    WORK 

When  the  board's  chairman.  Lawrence  E. 
Hartwig.  appeared  before  a  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  in  February  to  ask  for  a 
$480,000  budget  Increase  for  fiscal  1969.  he 
testified  that  much  of  the  money  would  be 
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needed  for  a  staff  Increase  to  process  defence 
contracts  awarded  In  the  Vietnam  procure- 
ment upsurge. 

\\Tien  the  board  wa,s  set  up,  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  companies  that  did  a  minimum  of 
$250,000  In  renegotlable  sales  in  a  given  fiscal 
year.  In  195:3.  the  "floor"  was  raised  to  $500,- 
000  and  in  1956  to  $1,000,000  where  It  re- 
mained. 

The  board  has  authority  over  prime  and 
subcontractors  doing  business  with  tlie  De- 
fense Department,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Maritime  Administration,  General  Services 
Administration,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spac«  Adnnnistration,  Atomic  Encfiy  Com- 
mission and  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 

EXCEPTIONS    LISTED 

However,  the  board  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over: 

1.  Contracts  that  have  no  Immediate  or  di- 
rect connection  wltli  national  deiense. 

2.  Contracts  covering  durable  production 
equipment  such  as  machine  tools. 

3.  Construction  contracts  awarded  by  com- 
petitive bid. 

4.  Contracts  for  items  regularly  listed  in  a 
price  catalogue  when  35  per  cent  of  their  total 
sales  are  commercial  rather  than  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  HeralU- 

Examlner,  Apr.  25  1968) 
Federal  "Watchdog"  on  Way  Out'.' 

Washington. — The  authority  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  as  the  only  Inacpendent 
government  watchdog  over  defense  and  .^pace 
contract  profits  will  expire  in  67  days  luiless 
It  Is  renewed  by  Congress.  And  the  House 
conunlttee  charged  with  producing  a  bill  to 
continue  the  board  has  indefinitely  .sus- 
pended work  on  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  said  yesterday  that  "pre- 
liminary work  on  a  bill  has  been  completed 
but  the  proceedings  have  been  laid  aside 
while  the  committee  works  on  the  Tresldent's 
request   for  an  income  tax  surcharge." 

No  date  has  been  set  for  resumption  of 
work  on  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  law  covering  the  board  expires  June  30. 

Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez,  D-Tex.,  Is  leading 
a  fight  to  have  the  board  renewed  and 
strengthened.  At  pres,ent.  It  is  a  temporary 
agency.  Gonzalez  wants  to  make  It  perma- 
nent and  expand  Its  powers  to  force  defense 
and  space  contractors  to  return  excess  profits 
to  the  government. 

"If  the  board  Is  not  extended,  it  would  be 
the  first  wartime  In  our  history  where  there 
was  no  control  over  profiteering,"  Gonzalez 
said. 

"And  unless  we  strengthen  the  board  and 
give  It  broader  powers,  it  Is  going  to  become 
a  watchdog  without  a  bark." 

The  board  was  set  up  under  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  for  two  years  to  oversee 
profits  made  on  defense  contracts  during  the 
Korean  War.  it  has  been  renewed  seven  times, 
each  time  for  two  years  only. 

In  Its  17  years,  the  board  has  recovered 
more  than  $952  million  in  excess  profits 
through  renegotiation  and  claims  that  It  has 
spurred  contractors  to  voluntarily  reimburse 
the  government  for  SI. 3  billion  more. 

When  the  board's  chairman,  LawTence  E. 
Hartwig,  appeared  before  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  in  February  to  ask  for  a 
$480,000  budget  Increase  for  fiscal  1969,  he 
testified  that  much  of  the  money  would  be 
needed  for  a  staff  Increase  to  process  defense 
contracts  awarded  In  the  Vietnam  procure- 
ment upsurge. 

That  increase  began  in  late  1965,  be  S£dd, 
and  the  contracts  are  beginning  to  come  be- 
fore the  board  now  for  review. 

The  board  has  authority  over  prime  and 
subcontractors  doing  business  ^^'Ith  the  De- 
fense Department,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Maritime   Administration,    General   Services 
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Administration,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Opposition  to  a  permanent  role  lor  the 
board  came  In  March  from  Roland  M.  Blxler. 
a  representative  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  who  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  opposition  to 
making  the  board  permanent. 

"Tlie  peril  In  the  problem  Is  not  one  of 
harassment  ol  the  contractor  or  even  costly 
duplication  of  effort,'  he  said.  "The  threat 
lies  in  the  debasement  of  the  contracting 
process  which  substitutes  the  calculating 
raucnlne  of  the  audit  for  the  judgment  of 
the  trained  military  procurement  officer." 

He  was  joined  by  Karl  G.  Harr  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
who  testified: 

"The  act  Is  not  necessary  to  assure  lair 
and  equitable  pricing  of  deiense  products  or 
services.  Existing  statutory  controls  and  es- 
tablished Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment policies  and  techniques  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  very  effective  lu  eliminat- 
ing excess  profits." 

I  From    the    Houston    (Tex.)    ChronJcle, 

Apr.  21,  1968] 

Gonzalez:  STnENGTiirNi.NG  Board  Would  Cut 

Down  War  Puofittering — I 

1  By  C)bcar  OrilUu  i 

Washington. — A  U.S.  Tax  Court  judge  In 
Dallas  Roon  must  decide  wliethcr  a  major 
Texas  military  contractor  owes  the  govern- 
ment more  than  $7.5  million  because  It  made 
too  much  money  from  -.'ar  contracts. 

The  Justice  Department  claims  the  r.rm, 
LTV  Aerospace  Corp,  a  subsidiary  of  IJng 
Temco  Vought.  Inc.,  of  Dallas,  profited  too 
much  in  manufacturing  airplane  parts  for 
the  nation's  defense  eilort. 

The  case  dates  from  the  njillt,ir\'  buildup 
of  the  early  1950s  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
but  officials  here  att.ach  great  significance  to 
it. 

Judge  Charles  R.  Simpson's  decision  could 
Influence  contractors  doing  business  v.-ith  the 
government  for  the  Vietnam  war.  officials 
feel, 

SPIRALIl.'G    I'ROFrrS 

"Our  lilstory  has  been  one  of  rampant  war 
profiteering,"  said  Rep.  Henry  B.  flonzalez 
of  .San  Antonio,  "and  1  um  convinced  that 
profiteering  is  gomg  on  now,  is  Increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase." 

Gonzalez  is  one  of  a  handful  of  legislators 
who  have  expressed  alarm  at  the  spiraUng 
profits  some  companies  are  making  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

Unlike  some  of  the  others,  however,  Gon- 
s^alez  has  directed  his  efforts  at  strengthen- 
ing the  Renegotiation  Board,  a  little-known 
government  agency  that  reviews  many  led- 
cral  military  and  space-related  contracts  to 
determine  if  there  has  been  price-gouging. 

EXAMPLES    CITED 

others  in  Congress  grab  quick  headlines 
by  detailing  cases  In  which  the  government 
paid  too  much  for  an  item.  They  cite  this  as 
evidence  of  lax  governmental  buying  proce- 
dures. 

Recently,  for  example.  Rep.  Otis  Pike  of 
New  York  received  wide  attention  by  reveal- 
ing the  Defense  Department  paid  $312.50 
apiece  for  small  plastic  generator  tuning 
knobs,  while  the  supplier  paid  $1.C2  apiece 
for  them.  Pike  charged. 

This  is  small  potatoes  for  the  Renegotia- 
tion'Board.  The  board  reviews  all  contracts 
a  company  had  with  the  government  In  any 
given  year  to  determine  If  It  made  excess 
profits  on  contracts  that  total  more  than  $1 
million. 

LTV  profits 

In  the  case  of  LTV  Aerospace  (doing  busi- 
ness In  1952  and  1953  as  Temoo  Aircraft 
Corp.),  the  Rtnegotlation  Board  determined 
the  firm  had  profits  of  about  R5.7  million 
In  1952  and  about  $10  million  In  1953. 
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Work  under  government  contract  far  Boe- 
ing Ck>,  on  the  B-47  bomber  axid  for  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp,  on  a  Nav7  bon:iber 
funounted  to  97  6  percent  erf  the  company's 
more  than  J1I9  million  business  during  those 
•.wo  years. 

"Its  (Temco's)  volume  of  sales  was  due  to 
the  Korean  emergency"  and  the  rirm  "so 
vastly  overstated  Its  estimated  costs  that  It 
eliminated  all  possibility  of  loss."  the  gov- 
ernment contends 

Officials  do  not  say  that  Temco  deliberately 
set  out  to  gouge  the  eoverninent.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  some  firms  look 
upon  wartime  as  a  lucrative  period. 

During  such  periods  the  t^overnment's  need 
for  materlaLs  Increases  suddenly,  with  a  re- 
quirement for  production  speed  that  elim- 
inates the  opportunity  for  cautious  negotla- 
tloois  and  other  steps  that  sound  purchasing 
policy  otherwise  would  require. 

In  addition  forecasting  costs  of  produc- 
tion often  becomes  impossible  because  new 
And  riifferent  goods  to  light  the  war  are  being 
produced. 

The  Increase  !n  prime  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Defense  Department  provides  a  clue 
to  the  problem  In  wartime. 

During  fiscal  1967.  about  S44  6  billion 
worth  of  prime  contracts  were  let  by  the  mili- 
tary. In  fiscal  1965.  the  figure  was  less  than 
?2S  bllMon.  It  Is  expected  to  be  moire  than 
as  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

The  cautiously  worded  annual  report  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  points  up  the  prob- 
lem m  fiscal  1967.  the  report  noted,  the  cases 
of  635  lirms  that  seemingly  had  excess  profits 
were  assigned  to  regional  offices  for  reneeotla- 
tlon.  as  compared  to  444  in  fiscal  1966,  an 
Increase  of  43  percent 

"Most  of  the  Increase  occurred  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  flscAl  year  when  the  first  fil- 
ings reflecting  the  stu-ge  of  Vietnam  procure- 
ment were  processed."  the  report  said. 

The  prosaic  langtiage  in  the  report  Is  even 
more  revealing,  however,  when  the  sales  and 
profits  of  ccvmpanles  reporting  to  the  board 
are  examined. 

Of  the  3447  contractors  who  lUed  reports 
with  the  Renegotiation  Board  In  fiscal  1967, 
271  showed  a  profit  of  $14  bUUon  on  sales 
to  the  government  of  ?28.9  billion.  Only  735, 
with  sales  of  SI  2  bllllori.  showed  a  loss,  and 
this  of  only  S272  million. 

"When  compared  with  earlier  fiscal  years," 
the  report  said,  "these  figures  Indicate  a  con- 
siderable decline  In  both  the  number  of  'loss' 
contractors  and  the  amount  of  'loss'  sales." 

The  number  of  "loss"  contractors  dropped 
by  20  percent  during  the  one-year  period 
while  the  number  of  "profit"  contractors  rose 
from  2150  to  2712. 

PROFITEERING    TO    RISE 

Lawrence  E.  Hartwig.  chairman  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  will  not  say  to  what  pro- 
portion he  expects  war  prohteeiing  to  mount. 
But  he  said: 

"There  is  no  question  but  what  the  profit 
picture  is  improving  for  government  contrac- 
tors." 

Hartwig  oversees  the  work  of  178  govern- 
ment employees. 

Since  1954.  the  agency  has  collected  more 
than  $2  billion  In  excess  profits  from  con- 
tractors for  the  government.  The  coet  of  do- 
ing so:  About  S50.3  million. 

fProm  the  Houston  iTex.)  Chronicle, 
Apr.  22.  1968] 
W'.kr-Sp.kcs  Cost  Watchdog  Agenct's  Pate 
Under  Scrutiny — II 
(By  Oscar  Grlffln) 
Washington. — The   fate  of   the  only  gov- 
ernmental  watchdog  on  the  zooming  costs 
of  war  and  space  exploration  Is  being  decided 
now   behind   the   closed  doors   of  a  congres- 
.5lonal    :i,niin!ttee. 

Whether  the  RenegotLitlcn  Board,  an  ob- 
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scure  agency  that  has  saved  American  tax- 
payers more  than  $2  billion,  is  to  get  u  new 
lease  on  life  Is  being  decloed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  fact  that  this  determination  is  going 
on  in  secret  irks  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
who  more  than  ii  year  ago  launched  a  one- 
man  campaign  to  extend  the  board's  life  and 
increase  its  authority. 

Gonzalez  lears  that  the  mlUtary-lndtistrial 
complex,  opposed  to  extending  the  board's 
life,  has  taken  over  the  hearings  and  com- 
mittee members  are  getting  only  a  one-sided 
view. 

The  San  Antonio  Democrat  has  called  upon 
the  committee  chairman,  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
D..  Ark.,  to  hold  open  hearings,  thus  far 
without  noticeable  effect. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  is  charged  by  law 
to  determine  and  eliminate  excessive  profits 
realized  by  contractors  and  subcontractors 
in  the  defense  apd  space  programs,  but  its 
authority  to  re^iiew  contracts  has  steadily 
been  eroded  by  Congress  since  the  Korean 
war. 

EXTENSION  PLEA 

Gonzalez  and  a  few  others  have  legisla- 
tion pending  that  would  give  the  board  per- 
manent status  and  authority  to  delve  into 
government  contracts  the  board  cannot  now 
probe. 

Under  present  legislation,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  must  go  before  Congress  every 
two  years  and  plead  its  case  for  an  extension 
on  life  and  for  funds.  It  has  received  .ibout 
$2.5  million  a  year  since  1962  for  Its  175  or 
so  employees  In  ofBces  In  Washington  and 
Los  Angeles.  Its  proposed  budget  this  year 
Is  a  little  over  $3  million. 

The  board  was  born  in  1951  at  the  height  of 
the  Korean  war. 

Since  then  it  has  determined  that  3755 
firms  have  made  excessive  profits  from  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  has  brought  more 
than  $950  million  back  into  the  government 

tin. 

Other  contractors,  undoubtedly  spurred  by 
the  existence  of  the  board,  have  returned  an- 
other $1.3  billion  after  voluntarily  admitting 
their  protits  were  too  high. 

This  amounts  to  .'S2.2  billion  and  has  cost 
the  federal  government  about  $50.3  million 
to  collect. 

Stated  another  way.  for  every  $1  the  gov- 
ernment h:is  spent  to  operate  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  It  has  collected  $18  from  com- 
panies deemed  to  have  made  too  much  money 
from  the  government. 

BUSINESS    DEALINGS 

The  Renegotiation  Board  does  not  concern 
Itself  with  individual  contracts.  Rather,  It 
reviews  all  business  dealings  between  a  firm 
and  the  government  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
taking  into  consideration  the  risks  involved 
In  the  contracts,  the  research  and  other  In- 
tangibles. 

If  the  board's  analysts  feel  that  the  profit 
margin  was  too  high,  the  board  unilaterally 
Issues  an  assessment  for  what  it  feels  is  the 
profit  excess.  The  company  must  pay  that 
amount  or  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for 
relief. 

Of  the  3755  assessments  Issued,  only  142 
have  been  appealed.  More  than  half  have  been 
won  by  the  board. 

The  fact  that  industry  is  building  weap- 
ons and  equipment  undreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  used  both  by  Industry  and  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  Justify 
their  opposing  positions. 

Manufacturing  this  new  gadgetry.  indus- 
try says,  means  companies  are  unsure  of  the 
costs  when  they  accept  a  government  con- 
tract for  the  Item.  And  like  as  not.  they  add, 
they  lose  money  In  fulfilling  the  contract. 

Congressmen  who  would  like  to  see  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  strengthened  claim  that 
because  there  is  no  way  to  accurately  com- 
pute the  cost  in  advance,  the  board  should 
be  given  broader  powers. 

After  all.  they  argue,  the  board  considers 
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all  a  firm's  eovernnient  contracts  for  any  giv- 
en year  and  does  not  penalize  a  company  tor 
excessive  profits  on  one  contract  if  this  is 
counterbalanced  with  a  loss  or  lower  profits 
on  another  contract. 

EXCESS    PROFITS 

No  one  studying  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  quite  sure  Just  what  excess  profits  are.  The 
only  guideline  was  set  by  the  Tax  Court, 
which  has  ruled  that  excess  profits  are  protits 
that  are  "more  than  is  reasonable." 

The  small  number  of  .appeals  from  the 
board's  decisions,  however,  indicates  that  tiie 
board  usually  gives  the  contractor  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

Wliat  contractors  and  Industries  are  more 
likely  to  have  huge  prohts  Is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Renegotiation  Board  tiles  are  subject 
to  the  same  .strict  reeulations  that  cover  the 
tax  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
-ind  are  not  open  for  public  Inspection. 

However,  a  House  armed  services  suboom- 
mlttee,  after  extensive  hearings,  cited  some 
examples  of  defense  contract  over  pricing: 

A  corporation  made  a  42  percent  profit  on 
one  defense  contract  by  producing  military 
hardware  ?.t  facilities  !ea«Kl  !ree  from  the 
covertinient 

.■\  radar  m.T,nufacturer  made  nearly  $500  000 
■■vhen  the  Navy  allowed  Itself  to  be  billed  lor 
an  Item  It  did  not  need  or  want. 

What  little  Is  known  about  what  the  board 
considers  excess  protits  has  been  gleaned  from 
Tax  Court  records. 

A  Baltimore  firm  that  transported  oil  for 
the  ftovernment.  for  example,  had  profits  of 
*283.890  on  .-.ales  of  Sl.l  million  In  1956.  The 
Tax  Court  ordered  that  It  repay  $100,000. 

In  a  more  celebrated  case.  North  American 
Aviation.  Inc..  was  ordered  to  repay  $1S.5  mil- 
lion for  excess  profits  In  1953  and  1954  Its 
sale?  under  the  contracts  exaniined  amounted 
to  about  $1.3  blUion,  of  which  it  claimed 
SI 04  million  in  profits. 

STANDARD    ITEMS 

When  rtrst  created  the  board  could  review 
contracts  is  little  as  $250,000.  but  throuch 
the  years  Congress  has  nibbled  at  this  floor 
until  it  now  stands  at  SI  million,  with  many 
standard  items  exempted. 

Gonzalez  estimates  that  more  than  S7.5  bil- 
lion in  defense  and  spvace  contracts  are  being 
missed  by  the  board. 

There  are  pvowerful  influences  at  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  disagree  entirely  with 
Gonzalez. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  sav.s 
that  If  the  Renegotiation  Board  is  given  new 
life  it  "will  weaken  progressively  the  indus- 
trial base  which  supports  our  military  com- 
mitments." 

Charles  Stewart,  president  of  the  Machinery 
and  Allied  Products  Institute,  adds:  "The 
problem  with  the  defense  Industry  today  Is 
inadequate  profits,  not  exce.'^lve  profits." 

With  this  kind  of  argument  going  on.  there 
Is  likely  to  be  a  stand-otf  in  Congress,  with 
the  board  continuing  for  two  more  years  at 
about  its  present  level  of  authority. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. i   Times. 
Apr.  26.    1968] 
RicKovER  -\G.«N  Cites  Excess  Defense  Prof- 
its— ADMIRAL    Claims    Contractors'    Real 
Gains  Are   Hidden   by  Bookkeeping  Pro- 
cedures 

Washington. — Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  has  charged  again  in  closed  hearings  he- 
fore  a  house  committee  that  many  corpora- 
tions doing  defense  contract  work  are  making 
excessive  profits  and  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
stop  it. 

He  also  charged  that  profits  reported  by 
defense  contractors  are  often  .substantially 
lower  than  the  profits  they  make  and  that 
excessive  profits  are  lildden  by  bookkeeping 
procedures. 

In  the  period  1964  to  1967.  profits  on  de- 
fense  contracts    rose    by   25^^    over    1959-63, 
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Rlckover  told  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  April  11. 
release  voted 

Although  the  committee  voted  this  week 
to  make  Rlckover's  testimony  public,  it  has 
not  been  published, 

Rlckover  testified  that  he  had  warned  as 
early  as  1963  "that  the  government  needed 
additional  protection  to  prevent  industry 
from  making  excessive  profits  on  complicated 
equipment  and  from  hiding  profits  as 
costs.'  " 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  done  lit- 
tle to  correct  the  fundamental  deficiencies  in 
the  contracting  issues  which  I  have  raised 
■,n  testimony  before  the  Coneress  over  tne 
past  several  years."  he  said,  "In  this  area  they 
show  flashes  of  Interest  but  appear  Incapable 
of  sustained  enthusiasm  .  .  ." 

Rlckover  Is  the  Navy's  deputy  commander 
for  nuclear  propulsions  of  the  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command  and  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Naval  Reactors  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

RULES    OUTDATED 

"The  government  is  trying  to  handle  1968 
jjrocurement  with  1950  rules."  Rlckover  testi- 
fied. 

•It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
under  existing  procurement  rules  It  Is  not 
possible  to  tell  Just  how  much  it  costs  to 
manufacture  equipment  or  Just  how  mucii 
profit  a  company  actually  makes— without 
spending  months  reconstructing  the  sup- 
plier's books. 

"Large  additional  profits  can  easily  be 
hidden  just  by  the  way  overhead  is  charged, 
how  component  parts  are  priced,  or  how  In- 
tracompany  protits  are  handled.  The  com- 
pany may  report  as  cost  what  actually  Is 
profit 

"In  one  case  Navy  and  General  Account- 
ing Office  auditors  conducted  an  extensive 
number  of  audits  to  determine  one  supplier's 
actual  costs  in  making  equipment  for  the 
covernment.  These  audits  and  evaluations 
lasted  nearly  a  vear. 

"Altogether  there  were  seven  reports  con- 
Ulning  11  differing  estimates  or  evaluations 
of  the  suppliers  costs  in  addition  to  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  supplier  himself.  These 
.arious  reports'  showed  estimates  of  the  sup- 
plier's costs  differing  by  as  much  as  oO";  ." 

As  an  example  of  excess  profits,  Rlckover 
rited  the  following  case  of  a  contractor, 
whom  he  did  not  name. 

In  1958.  a  contractor  submitted  cost  break- 
downs "on  several  multi-milllon-doUar  con- 
tracts" indicating  a  profit  of  10'>.  Rlckover 
said.  In  1962.  GAO  auditors  found  the  profit 
had  actually  been  between  45  r  and  65%. 
The  same  vear.  the  Navy  held  off  payment  to 
the  contractor  of  S4  million  to  recover  the 
excess. 

.\PPEALS    FILED 

The  contractor  appealed,  Rlckover  said, 
to  the  Defense  Department's  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  -.vhlch.  In  a  preliminary 
decision  in  1965,  upheld  the  Navy,  The  con- 
tractor appealed  again  and.  this  month,  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  completed 
a  new  audit  of  these  10-year-old  orders. 

"This  new  audit  concluded  that  the  con- 
tractor is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  excess  profit 
he  obtained,  despite  his  submittal  of 
these  breakdowns."  said  Rlckover,  "Appar- 
ently, it  is  proper  to  tell  the  government 
107o   when  you  expect  to  make  45  to  60''"^," 

Rlckover  produced  for  the  committee  a 
table  showing  profits  reported  by  five  un- 
named companies  compared  to  profits  found 
In  a  government  audit  of  those  companies. 

TABLE    OF    PROFITS 

The  table  showed  that  Company  A  re- 
ported 4  5':'^^  profit  but  government  audit 
found  10'  .  Companv  B  reported  12  5'; 
but  the  government  found  19.5Tf.  Company 
C  reported  111'';  while  government  ;iudlt 
found  16.9  Tr.  Company  D  reported  a  2^  loss 
•xhile  government  audit  found  a  15^.-  profit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Company  E  reported  a  21.6%  profit  but  gov- 
ernment audit  reported  23.7%. 

Last  November,  the  Defense  Department 
released  a  Logistics  Management  Institute 
study  which  said  defense  contract  profits 
have  declined  steadily  in  the  past  10  years 
and  are  now  much  lower  than  profits  on 
commercial  business.  The  study  reported 
that  defense  contract  profits  average  2.4%. 

Rlckover.  In  citing  the  report,  claimed  that 
when  a  contractor  estimates  costs  which  eat 
away  profit,  he  "includes  in  his  estimate 
costs  which  .'ire  not  allocable  or  applicable 
to  government  business.  His  breakdown 
thus.  In  fact,  includes  a  subsidy  for  his  com- 
mercial work  " 


PARTNERS  IN  PROGRESS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  this  year,  v,e  will  mark  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  signinR  of  the  Char- 
ter at  Punta  del  Este  and  the  creation  of 
the  Alliance  for  Proeres.s.  This  dynamic 
program  captured  the  imagination  and 
interest  of  hundreds  of  citizens  here  in 
the  United  States  and  spawned  the  for- 
mation of  the  Paitners  of  the  Alliance 
which  encourages  individuals  and 
uroups  in  one  of  our  State.s  to  work  with 
individuals  and  groups  in  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican country. 

These  private  citizens,  imbued  with 
the  development  spirit  fostered  by  the 
Alliance  for  ProRress.  now  operate  proj- 
ects in  34  areas  of  14  Latin  American 
countries  and  have  penerated  a  flow  of 
well  over  S7  million  in  material  and 
technical  assistance  to  Latin  America 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Times  of  the  Amer- 
icas which  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  would 
like  to  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  oui'  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

PARTNERS    IN    PROGRESS 

Last  week  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  held 
Its  Third  Inter-American  Conference  at  Lima. 
Peru.  It  is  only  fair  that  editorial  note  should 
be  taken  of  tlils  highly  imasmKtive  proeram. 
The  Partners  concept  has  provided  multiple 
channels  that  have  made  It  possible  for  will- 
ing United  States  citizens  to  enter  into 
meaningful  and  productive  partnership  with 
their  Latin  American  counterparts.  Con- 
ceived by  James  H.  Boren  only  four  years  ago, 
the  Partners  program  has  had  a  deservedly 
spiralling  history.  There  are  now  34  state 
committees  actively  engaged  in  worthwhile 
projects  throughout  Latin  America.  The 
Partners  plan  has  been  previously  described 
in  these  columns  as  the  Alliance  In  a  do-it- 
yourself  kit.  and  we  see  no  reason  to  change 
that  definition.  Congressman  Armlstead  I. 
Selden,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  has  said  It  permits 
U.S.  citizens  to  "work  directly  ■with  the  peo- 
ple of  an  Andean  village,  a  Jungle  colony,  or 
:  slum  improvement  association."  His  col- 
league. Congressman  Dante  B.  Fascell  of 
Florida,  added  that  Jim  Boren  "with  able 
and  dynamic  leadership  had  created  an  out- 
standing record  of  accompUshment."  All  of 
this  is  true. 

When  the  Partners  reached  fuller  stature. 
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a  private  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Allliince  was  formed  Edward  Marcus, 
an  International  Texan,  added  Ills  consider- 
able talents  to  an  already  burgeoning  con- 
f-ept.  More  and  more  the  Partners  has  begun 
to  learn  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  It  brings 
together  capable  men  and  women  and  gets 
the  Job  done.  It  is  especially  proud  of  its 
"multiplier"  effect.  With  an  investment  of 
some  $409,000.  the  Partners  has  provided  al- 
most $7.5  million  In  materials  and  technical 
assistance  to  Latin  America.  It  seems  only 
fitting  that,  as  the  Partners  take  stock  of 
their  position  at  a  Third  Inter-.^merlcan 
Conference,  that  due  recognition  be  made  of 
their  contribution  to  hemisphere  under- 
standing. 


RESIGNATION  OF  AMBASSADOR  AR- 
THUR J.  GOLDBERG  AS  U.S.  PER- 
MANENT REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
months  can  be  a  very  short  time — too 
-short  when  it  is  spent  workins  with  an 
outstandins  public  ser\'ant  such  as  Am- 
bassador Goldberg. 

I  had  that  distinct  pleasure  and  sreat 
lionor  when  I  sei-ved  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  22d  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  As.sembly  wliich  met  from 
September  18  to  December  19.  1967.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  as  the  permanent 
U.S.  Repi^sentative.  headed  this  delega- 
tion. 

Sei-\'inc  as  a  member  of  this  delegation 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  obseiTe  first- 
hand the  exceptional  cjualities  of  a  truly 
'■reat  public  .servant.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  t;etR  to  .see  in  action  and  espe- 
cially to  work  with  a  man.  lionored  and 
revered  by  liis  fellow  Americans,  who  is 
destined  to  become  a  part  of  American 
history. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  is  such  a  man. 

Before  .ioinim:  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration, he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  representative  of  labor,  and  its  chief 
negotiator.  He  has  since  .served  in  the 
Cabinet,  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  3  critical  years,  in  the  most 
difficult  of  all  diplomatic  posts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  capture  on  paper  the 
image  of  Ambassador  Goldbers.  You 
must  see  him  in  action  to  understand 
why  he  is  such  a  lare  and  successful 
mediator. 

He  has  the  uncanny  ability  to  .strip 
away  exti-aneous  matter  that  tends  to 
cloud  serious  issues  and  pinpoint  the 
root  causes  of  the  most  complex  prob- 
lems. In  the  development  of  policy,  he 
weighs  carefully  the  implications  of 
every  possible  course  of  action.  Then,  in 
his  patient,  evenhanded  and  fair-minded 
way  takes  an  unimpeachable  i>osition 
which  balances  United  States  and  oth- 
ers' vital  interests. 

These  skills  were  tested  to  their  utmost 
during  the  Middle  East  crisis  in  1967  As 
the  delegate  assigned  to  the  Middle  East 
.situation  during  the  22d  ses-sion.  I  saw 
him  exercise  his  imusual  mediating  abili- 
ties. His  cool  handling  of  the  long  drawTi- 
out  discussions  over  a  period  of  months 
on  a  Security  Council  resolution,  helped 
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move  both  sides  in  the  conflict  from 
extreme  positions.  The  outcome  was  a 
fair,  well-balanced  resolution  entirely 
consistent  with  U.S.  policy  for  providing 
the  ba^is  tor  a  just  and  permanent  solu- 
tion 

Tins  Wits  not  the  only  mstance  tn  which 
I  otK-^erved  the  Ambassador  exhibit  his 
exceptional  talents.  The  story  of  his  vast 
contributions  toward  a  solution  to  the 
tense  Cyprus  situation  may  never  be  told. 
Almost  daily,  hLs  voice  in  the  Coimcils 
of  the  US,  delegation  guided  the  group 
toward  long-term,  sound  and  defensible 
policy  positions,  overriding  at  times, 
short-term  political  advantages  that 
mmht  have  been  yained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  selected 
a  '.veil  known  and  dLstinguished  replace- 
ment in  Mr,  Georce  Ball,  Nevertheless. 
the  prestige  and  talents  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
fonun  of  the  United  Nations.       i 


\rRP  ESTELLA  HOWARD.  OF  INDI- 
.'iN.AI'OLIS.  TEACHES  LESSONS  OF 
T.HRIFT    AND    SAVINGS    TO    HER 

STUDKNT.- 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prominent 
economic  writer  once  .said  that  "The  vir- 
tues of  enterprise,  diligence,  and  thrift 
are  the  indispensable  foimdatlon  of  any 
complex  and  vigorous  civilization."  Mrs. 
Estella  Howard,  an  Indianapolis  school- 
teacher, has  on  lier  own  initiative  incor- 
porated into  her  home  economics  classes 
lectures  on  the  mechanics  and  impor- 
tance of  attaining  fiscal  security  and 
practicing  fiscal  re.sponsibility.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Mrs.  Howard's  efforts,  her  stu- 
dents have  opened  over  100  savings  ac- 
counts in  a  period  of  2  years. 

This  is  the  type  of  initiative  and  en- 
deavor that  makes  the  difference  between 
a  good  teacher  and  a  truly  outstanding 
teacher,  one  in  whose  hands  the  future 
of  the  youth  of  America  is  safe  and  se- 
cure. Mrs.  Howard  is  to  be  commended 
for  her  initiative,  and  I  wish  the  Federal 
Government  would  take  a  lesson  from 
Mrs.  Howard  and  practice  some  thrift  on 
its  own. 

Following  is  a  stoiy  from  the  May  2. 
1968,  Indianapolis  News,  that  describes 
Mrs.  Howard's  work: 

Thrift  Is  Important:   Teacher  Opens  100 
Savings  Accounts 

Mrs.  Estella  Howard,  a  home  economics 
teacher  at  School  44,  2033  Sugar  Grove,  has 
been  credited  with  the  opening  of  more  than 
100  savings  accounts  in  a  period  of  two 
years. 

Each  year  Mrs.  Howard  Includes  as  part 
of  her  home  economics  classwork,  a  study 
of  the  Importance  of  systematic  personal 
savings. 

Besides  presenting  lectures  on  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Howard  encourages  her  eighth-grade 
girls  to  take  the  first  step  toward  flnanclal 
security  by  opening  .i  savings  account  while 
they  are  still  in  school. 

Beginning  as  early  as  last  September,  she 
encouraged  her  pupils  to  save  a  little  money 
each  week,  putting  change  in  coin-saver  en- 
velopes at  school. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tuesday  she  escorted  four  of  her  clivsses — 
totaling  77  girls — to  the  downtown  offices 
of  tlie  American  Fletcher  National  Bank  &: 
Trust  Co..  101  Monument  Circle,  where  they 
deposited  the  money  they  had  saved  throiieii 
the  school  year  In  the  form  of  newly  opened 
savings  accounts. 

Following  a  tour  of  AFNB  faculties,  each 
girl  was  met  by  a  bank  officer  who  assisted 
her  in  opening  a  passbook  savings  .account. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  girls  to 
make  an  initial  dep>06it  of  a  few  dollars,  Mrs, 
Howard  said  she  had  kept  In  touch  with  her 
last  year's  classes  and  now  meets  regularly 
with  them  to  discuss  savlngB. 

AFNB  officials  reported  that  accounts 
opened  by  Mrs,  Howard's  classes  Tuesday 
totaled  more  than  9250, 
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NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE:    ITS  ILERIT- 
AGE  FROM  THEODORE  ROOSEVKL1 


RENT-A-CAR   INDUSTRY   A 
GROWING  BUSINESS 


HON.  ELfORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIV'ES 

Friday.  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Bay  City  Times,  points 
out  that  50  million  Americans — half  the 
Nation's  driver  population — are  qualified 
to  rent  automobiles  for  business  or 
pleasure  travel.  The  article,  by  United 
Press  International,  deals  with  advances 
in  the  rent-a-car  industry,  which  got 
its  big  start  in  Chicago  and  is  now 
worldwide. 

In  this  country,  it  is  noted,  the  indus- 
try offers  the  individual  or  family  a  wide 
choice  of  types  of  cars,  from  station 
wagons  to  sports  cars  and  sedans,  on 
arrival  at  airport  destination,  I  present 
the  report  on  the  industry  to  my 
colleagues: 

Rental  of  Autos  Increasing 
(By  William  D.  Laffler) 

New  York. — Advances  in  the  rent-a-car 
industry  make  it  no  longer  necessary  for  a 
home  owner  to  have  two  cars  In  his  garage 
as  a  status  symbol. 

He  can  now  find  a  "wardrobe"  of  cars 
from  which  lie  can  chooee  an  automobile  to 
suit  ills  needs — a  station  wagon,  a  sports 
car.  or  a  sedan  for  everyday  use. 

The  expanded  availability  of  credit  for 
auto  rentmg  also  has  resulted  in  demand 
for  more  rented  cars. 

"It  takes  less  and  less  cash  to  rent  cars." 
Robert  A.  Smalley,  executive  vice  president 
of  Hertz  rent  a  car,  said  recently.  "Hertz 
is  turning  over  to  motorists  vehicles  worth' 
up  to  S5.000  or  more  each  on  the  strength 
of  a  charge  card.  What's  more,  half  the  U.S. 
driver  population,  about  50  million  motor- 
ists, now  carry  some  kind  of  credit  card  that 
is  honored  for  car  rentals." 

Smalley  said  there  are  several  reasons  why 
motorists  are  depending  more  and  more  on 
rented  cars  on  credit. 

For  example.  Smalley  said,  a  business  or 
vacation  traveler  now  can  reserve  a  plane 
trip  and  have  a  rented  car  wailing  for  him 
at  the  airport  of  his  destination. 

And  for  those  who  use  a  car  only  occa- 
sionally, rented  cars  can  be  used  whenever 
needed,  sparing  the  driver  the  cost  of  own- 
ership, licensing,  garaging,  insurance,  re- 
pairs and  other  expenses,  he  said. 

Smalley  said  the  trend  toward  use  of 
rented  autos  extended  to  other  than  per- 
sonal nreas. 

"We  note  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
trucks  and  cars  we  lease  on  long  term  to 
business  concerns  and  in  other  areas  of  our 
business  as  well,"  Smalley  said. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
crreat  educational  institutions  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  the  Naval  War  College. 
Newport.  RI-.  of  which  Vice  Adm. 
John  T.  Hayward  is  president. 

To  enable  officers  of  the  service  to  re- 
ceive some  of  the  educational  benefits 
availalole  to  students  at  the  Naval  War 
College,  since  1948  this  institution  has 
published  the  Naval  War  College  Review 
in  which  frank  remarks  of  lecturers  and 
authors  are  presented. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  March  1968  issue 
of  the  Naval  War  College  Review  by  Ad- 
miral Hayward,  he  quotes  from  a  June  2, 
1897.  address  before  the  college  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore 
Roosevelt, 

As  the  indicated  editorial  by  Admiral 
Hayward  merits  wider  circulation.  I 
quote  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

The  editorial  follows : 

[From  the  Naval  War  College  Review,  March 

19681 

Challenge! 

(By   John   T,    Hayward,   Vice   Admiral,   U.S 

Navy,  President,  Naval  War  College) 

It  was  a  practice  in  our  Navy  in  the  days 
of  sail  for  seamen  to  have  the  letters  for  the 
words  'hold  fast"  tattooed  just  below  the 
knuckles  of  each  finger,  A  seaman's  life  fre- 
quently hung  on  this  brief  maxim.  Half  pray- 
er. liaU  superstition,  it  reflected  the  unswerv- 
ing determination  of  the  person  so  adorned, 
and  its  effectiveness  i.iay  have  been  far  great- 
er than  imagined,  lor  the  beholder  was  re- 
minded constantly  of  the  st-ork  Importance 
of  those  two  simple  words.  As  a  command  or 
as  an  entreaty,  their  message  was  clear,  con- 
cise, and  absolutely  vital. 

The  oracle-like  quality  of  these  simple 
words  echoes  through  the  utterances  of 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  most  resolute 
military  leaders.  On  2  June  1897.  before  he 
had  become  our  Commander  in  Chief,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  lectured  at  the  Naval  War  College. 
The  predictive  wisdom  and  unshakable  de- 
termination which  his  remarks  reflect  illus- 
trate clearly  his  strength  of  purpose  and 
grasp  of  situation.  Today,  we  can  take  great 
profit  from  the  reiteration  of  his  statements. 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Mr,  Roosevelt 
quoted  General  Washington:  "To  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  the  most  effectual  means 
to  promote  peace,"  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr,  Roosevelt  subscribed  fully  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  In  the  last  resort,"  he 
continued,  'we  can  only  secure  peace  by 
being  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  It.  A 
rich  nation  which,  is  slothful,  timid,  or  un- 
wieldy is  an  easy  prey  for  any  people  which 
still  retains  those  most  valuable  of  all  virtues, 
the  soldierly  virtues," 

He  viewed  arbitration  as  "an  excellent 
thing."  but  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
a  "first  class  fleet"  was  ;ar  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  a  treaty  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man.  For.  in  the  words  of  Admiral  Nelson, 
"The  British  Fleet  was  the  best  negotiator  in 
Europe." 

Mr,  Roosevelt  went  on  to  remind  us  that 
"an  Ignoble  peace  is  worse  than  any  war," 
and  "some  forms  oi  peace  are  fought  with 
more  bloodshed  than  most  wars."  We  have 
seen  the  truth  of  these  words  In  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

Within  the  two  short  centuries  that  span 
the  existence  of  the  United  States,  peace  find 
national  Integrity  have  t>een  bought  dearly. 
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The  stalwart  men  at  Trenton,  Bunker  Hill, 
YorkU)wn  Saratoga,  New  Orle^ms,  and  Mo- 
bile Bay  can  testify  to  their  Initial  price. 
They  were  paid  for  further  at  Gettysburg 
and  Appomattox,  Chateau-Thierry  and  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and 
Iwo  Jima,  Their  cost  is  still  being  exacted 
in  Vietnam  and  Korea, 

Yet.  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  astutely  observed  in 
1897.  "There  are  some  educated  men  in  whom 
education  merely  serves  to  soften  the  fiber 
and  to  eliminate  the  higher  sterner  qualiUes 
which  tell  for  national  greatness:  and  these 
men  prate  about  love  of  mankind,  or  for 
another  country,  as  being  in  some  hidden 
way  a  substitute  for  love  of  their  own  coun- 
try." We  liave  seen  evidence  of  this  lu  the 
recent  trial  of  a  group  of  educators  charged 
with  the  subversion  of  tlie  youth  of  our  na- 
tion through  attempted  draft  evasion.  In  the 
words  of  Mr,  Roosevelt,  "Shortsightedness, 
good  humored  indifference,  sheer  ignorance, 
and  selflsn  relucuuice  to  insure  against  lu- 
lure  danger  by  present  sacrifice  are  the  chief 
obstacles  to  building  a  proper  Navy  and  car- 
rying out  a  proper  loreign  policy,"  Note  his 
chronology  of  Navy  and  loreign  policy. 

He  continues.  "This  applied  in  1812 — then 
as  now  it  was  the  Navy  upon  which  the 
country  had  to  depend  in  the  event  of  war 
with  a  foreign  power."  And  note  the  rele- 
vance of  these  words  in  todays  context: 
•Events  move  fast  In  the  West,  but  this  gen- 
eration has  been  forced  to  see  that  they  move 
even  faster  in  the  oldest  East."  Taken  in  this 
same  context,  note  the  lllaminating  state- 
ments with  which  Mr,  Roosevelt  continues. 

"Tame  submission  to  foreign  aggression 
of  any  kind  is  a  mean  and  unworthy  thing, 
but  it  is  even  meaner  and  more  unworthy 
to  ijluster  first  and  then  submit.  It  is  not 
enough  to  parry  a  blow.  The  surest  way  to 
prevent  Its  repetition  is  to  return  it.  Diplo- 
macy IS  utterly  useless  when  there  is  no 
force  behind  it:  the  diplomat  is  tlie  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  soldier.  This  nation 
cannot  stand  still  if  it  is  to  retain  its  self- 
respect  and  to  keep  undimmed  the  honorable 
tradition  inherited  from  the  men  who  v.-ith 
the  sword  lounded  it  and  by  the  sword  pre- 
served it.  No  nation  should  ever  wage  war 
wantonly  but  no  nation  should  ever  avoid 
it  at  the  cost  of  loss  of  national  honor." 

These  are  the  resolute  v.ords  of  a  leader 
who  stood  loursquare  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion lx>th  at  1-iome  ^nd  abroad. 

We  must  look  back  to  the  heritage  whicli 
leaders  like  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  liave  fa- 
thered, for  these  truths  will  not  change  no 
matter  how  the  changes  of  circumstances 
may  seem  to  modify  the  situation.  As  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said,  it  Is  through  the  "readiness 
for  strife  that  a  nation  must  v.-in  great- 
ness." That  greatness  must  me  maintained 
at  all  costs:  by  a  strong  Navy  and  a  national 
armament  sufficient  to  assure  the  nation's 
iieed.  And  the  honorable  peace  which  we 
must  seek  is  not  a  granted  gift.  Like  freedom, 
it  must  l>e  earned  through  a  resolute  will, 
and  it  must  be  kept  In  being  by  the  dally 
exercise  of  those  prerogatives  which  assure 
its  continuance. 


GIFTS  TO  U.S    GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD  BE   PERMITTED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cently  in  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  a  provision  of  this  type  was 
written  in  for  a  particular  law,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  failure  to  have  a 
broad  law  applying  to  all  fimctions  of 
government  and  allowing  gifts  for  such 
functions  is  a  lack  which  should  be  rem- 
edied by  law  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

This  failure  of  the  law  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  the  recipient 
of  uifts  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  funds  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  time  to 
time,  and  yet  has  had  somewhat  of  a 
iJiecemeal  correction  in  various  areas.  For 
instance,  I  introduced  and  the  Congress 
l>assed  a  law  some  years  ago  providing 
for  i-ifts  toward  payinc  off  the  national 
debt.  Tlie  need  for  this  was  pointed  out 
when  an  estate  was  being  iirobated  with 
.such  a  gift  in  a  very  large  amount  but 
which  could  not  be  accepted  because  of 
this  failure  in  our  statutes. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  which  I 
have  now  introduced  will  receive  prompt 
attention,  because  it  is  obviously  needed. 
One  need  in  this  field  is  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  liearings  on  a  bill  relative 
to  gifts  for  the  preservation  of  this  Cap- 
itol Building  and  for  improving  its  con- 
tents in  the  way  of  art  and  needed  con- 
struction projects.  There  should  be  no 
need  to  handle  this  matter  in  legislation 
of  a  narrow  scope  and  the  broad  scope 
approach  should  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  quote  hereunder  the  bill  which 
I  am  today  introducing: 

H.R.   17217 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  accept  ( ontrltautlons  or  gifts 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  may  accept 
any  contribution,  gift,  or  donation,  and  such 
coiitrlbution.  gift,  or  donation  may  he  used 
to  carry  out  functions  vested  in  any  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States, 

Sec.  2,  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  develop  regulations  for 
receiving,  recording,  and  distributing  such 
contributions  or  gifts. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

■jF    FXORID,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  that 
gifts  and  donations  may  be  received  by 
the  U.S.  Government  for  any  and  all 
authorized  governmental  activities.  Re- 
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many  before  the  war  and  throughout  our 
engagement  in  the  war,  he  returned  to 
Germany  as  a  political  advi.sor  to  our 
occupation  forces  there,  and  later  became 
Chief  of  the  Central  European  Division 
of  the  State  Department,  He  then  served 
successivelj-  with  the  American  mission 
in  Indonesia  and  as  Deputy  Chief  of  mis- 
sion in  Belgrade  and  Moscow,  and  after 
a  further  brief  tour  in  Washington  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Poland  in 
1957  where,  among  other  things,  lie  con- 
ducted a  number  of  our  discussions  with 
representatives  of  Communist  China.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  oilicials  assigned  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  where  he  served  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  International  I-telations  from 
1962  until  1966.  when  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  post  as  Ambassador  to 
Czeciioslovakia.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Margaret  Glassford.  wiio  has  a  dis- 
tinguished and  creative  record  in  the 
field  of  public  affairs  in  her  own  right, 
and  they  have  a  fine  son  now  in  his  teens. 
The  United  States  is  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  public  servants  of  the  ability  and 
integrity  represented  by  this  fine  Amer- 
ican family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
JACOB  D,  BEAM 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

i    F    NEV.-    .TERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speaker.  recentl,v  I  received  a  visit  from 
one  of  my  constituents  who  has  devoted 
a  distinguished  career  to  the  sen'ice  of 
the  United  States  in  positions  of  great 
delicacy  and  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  brief  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Am- 
bassador Jacob  D,  Beam  of  Princeton. 
Ambassador  Beam  has  been  a  member  of 
our  Foreign  Service  continuously  since 
1931  and  has  made  himself  a  recognized 
expert  in  our  relations  with  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
planning  of  our  national  security  policy. 
After  service  in  Switzerland  and  Grer- 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 

HON.  HUGH  L.  L.\RLY 

or    NEW    YOR1-; 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPREbLM  A  1  IVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  20  years  the  State  of  Israel  has  per- 
formed the  modern  miracle  ot  creating  a 
nation  in  the  midst  of  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  and  auainst  what  has 
seemed  at  times  to  be  insurmountable 
odds.  With  detenninalion  and  fortitude 
its  people  have  transfoiTned  a  barren 
wasteland  barely  able  to  .'■ustain  life  into 
a  strong,  dynamic  economy — a  model  of 
democracy  and  enlightened  government. 
Apd  throughout  most  of  this  period, 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
continuing  attacks  upon  its  integrity  by 
the  Arab  nations. 

Today  the  world  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  leaders  and  citizens  of  Is- 
rael. It  is.  indeed,  an  inspiring  experience 
in  the  history  of  mankind  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  after  nearly  20  centuries  of 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  unreason- 
able persecution  have  established  and 
developed  this  citadel  of  democracy 
within  a  brief  span  of  20  years. 

External  dangers  arLsing  from  encir- 
clement of  Israel  by  the  Arab  countries 
continue  up  to  this  hour,  but  as  has  been 
true  in  the  past,  the  Israelis  by  maintain- 
ing a  vigilant  defense  of  their  borders 
will  demonstrate  in  the  future  their 
capability  to  preserve  and  protect  their 
hard-won  homeland. 

As  citizens  of  the  free  world  we  have 
every  reason  to  admire  and  respect  the 
courage  of  this  gallant  nation  in  its  quest 
for  the  preservation  of  human  rights, 
human  dignity  and  in  the  development 
of  free  and  democratic  institutions. 

Ours  has  been  a  long  tradition  of  sym- 
pathy for  sovereign  nations  striving  to 
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maintain  their  freedom.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  Stales  that  it  was  first 
amona:  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recog- 
nize the  establishment  of  Israel  in  1948. 
This  recoenition  has  been  well  founded. 
I  join  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  on  this  memorable  anniversary  to 
add  my  name  to  the  endless  list  of  those 
who  admire  and  respect  the  Israeli  na- 
tion ior  the  outstanding  contribution  it 
has  made  and  is  making  to  the  world. 


STATEMENTS   ISSUED   BY   THE   RE- 
PUBLICAN TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr  GEJRALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude three  recent  statements  issued  by 
our  Eepubhcan  Task  Force  on  Crime. 
The  flist  is  entitled.  -GOP  Crime  Task 
Force  Ties  SI 00  Million  Boost  in  Crime 
Control  Spending  to  $6  Billion  Federal 
Budget  Slice,"  and  was  released  on  May 
2.  1968.  The  other  two  issued  on  May  6, 
aiid  May  9,  1968,  have  to  do  with  the 
Lawrence  Callanan  case.  Representative 
PoFF  has  asked  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  investigate  charges  made  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  statements  follow: 
GOP  Crime  Task  Force  Ties  $100  Million 

Boost  in  Crime  Control  SPENorNO  to  S6 

Billion  Federal  Budget  Slice 

While  there  was  no  identity  of  viewpoint 
on  every  item,  a  consensus  of  the  House  Re- 
pubUcaii  Task  Force  on  Crime  today  called 
for  a  .$100  million  increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing for  crime  control. 

Tlie  increase  was  tied  to  the  recently  an- 
nounced Human  Renewal  plan  :;dvanced  by 
se%-enty  House  Republicans  to  cut  $6.6  bil- 
lion of  Icx-prlority  federal  spending  and  pro- 
vide a  S2.5  billion  increase  for  programs  where 
they  indicated  spending  was  most  critically 
needed.  This  would  result  in  an  overall  saving 
of  $4.1  billion  in  the  federal  budget. 

The  Task  Force  said  that  priority  increases 
over  the  President's  budget  request  were  nec- 
essary in  the  following  areas: 

1.  S40  million  additional  for  grants  to 
States  under  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act. 

2.  $32  million  additional  specifically  for 
prisoner  and  probationer  training  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

3.  S12  million  additional  for  federal  efforts 
to  combat  organized  crime. 

4.  SIO  million  additional  for  grants  to 
States  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

5.  S6  million  additional  for  direct  federal 
efforts  in  several  areas  other  than  organized 
crime  and  to  cover  part  of  the  measures  the 
President  asked  for  but  which  are  not  cov- 
ered in  his  budget  request. 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Po3  (R.-Va.) .  Chairman  of 
the  GOP  Task  Force  said  that  additional  ex- 
penditures under  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  and  under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  .\ct  were  "clearly  Justified  on 
their  face."  "Both  bills  have  already  passed 
the  House  and  presumably  they  will  have 
passed  'he  Senate  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  If  we  really  mean  to  help  the 
States  get  the  Job  done,"  he  said,  "we  ca*i't 
under-fund  the  grant  programs.  The  budget 
proposals  for  both  of  these  bills  are  plainly 
unrealistic." 

"As  for  prisoner  and  probationer  training 
and    rehabilitation."    Poff    continued,    "our 
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record  in  this  field  Is  an  absolute  disgrace. 
Recidivism  rates  are  awfu'.  Whatever  were 
doing  Just  isn't  working.  A  number  of  groups 
are  currently  studying  this  problem  and  so  is 
the  Crime  Task  Force.  From  what  we  know  of 
all  the  proposals  $37  million  is  a  realistic  sum 
to  set  aside  for  funding  whatever  eventually 
emerges  as  a  plan  to  aid  the  States  and  to 
cover  additional  expenditures  in  the  federal 
system." 

"We  also  have  some  very  specific  ideas 
about  the  federal  organized  crime  effort  and 
the  direct  federal  antl-crlme  effort  in  gen- 
eral," Poff  noted.  "The  details  are  being 
worked  out  now  and  will  be  released  shortly." 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R.-N.Y.),  Chair- 
man of  the  Planning  and  Research  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  Republican  Conference  and 
A  spokesman  for  the  group  which  put  to- 
gether the  $6.6  billion  budget  cut  and  S2.5 
billion  plow-back  observed  that  'We  .illo- 
cated  an  additional  $100  million  for  crime 
control  and  asked  the  Crime  Task  Force  to 
suggest  specifically  how  it  should  be  spent. 
Their  proposals  reflect  a  sound  sense  of 
realism." 

Representative  Porr  To  .■\sk  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Articles'  Charges 
Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R.-Va.),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime,  declared  today  that  "a  news  story  on 
the  front  page  of  "Thursday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
every  .American  in  our  entire  political  system. 
It  contains  allegations  of  the  very  worst  sort 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  what  the  authors 
describe  as  high-ranking  Justice  Department 
olRclals'. 

"I  am  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  entire  matter  of  Lawrence 
Callanan,"  PolT  continued,  and  what  the  ar- 
ticle pictures  as  the  preferred  treatment  he 
is  getting  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"The  story  Is  headlined:  'Probe  of  Union's 
Gifts  for  Campaigns  Poses  a  Risk  for  Demo- 
crats— U.S.  Aides  Seek  to  Prosecute  Chief  of 
St.  Louis  Local  But  Higher-ups  Bar  Move'. 
That  Is  a  shocking  charge,"  Poff  said,  "It 
spells  one  thing — fix!" 

The  GOP  Chairman  noted  that  "Callanan 
is  described  as  a  'labor  leader  who  bosses  Just 
1200  steamfltters  union  members'  In  St.  Louis 
but  who  'is  able,  as  a  free-spending  friend  of 
numerous  politicians  to  hand-pick  candidates 
for  public  office,  dispense  patronage  and  in- 
fiuence  legislation  in  Missouri".  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  Influence  is  confined  to  Just 
one  State,  however,"  Poff  continued.  "It  is 
also  reported  that  from. 1963  through  1966, 
Callanan's  local.— a  relatively  small  organiza- 
tion hae  'ladled  out'  more  than  $1  million 
dollars  to  candidates  for  Federal,  State  and 
local  office  throughout  the  nation." 

"It  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  labor 
union  to  make  such  contributions."  Poff 
noted.  "According  to  the  account  !n  the 
Journal.  It  would  appear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  a  cold  case  against  Cal- 
lanan. Federal  prosecutors  would  like  to  send 
him  to  Jail,'  the  Journal  says,  but  so  far  'ihe 
prosecutors'  efforts  to  try  Mr.  Callanan  have 
been  blocked  by  higher-ranking  Justice  De- 
partment officials'. 

"But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story."  he 
continued.  "The  other  part  concerns  Callanan 
himself. 

"Lawrence  Callanan  is  an  ex-convlct.  He 
was  convicted  many  years  ago  of  armed  rob- 
bery and  again  in  1954  for  extorting  $28,000 
from  a  construction  firm  while  he  was  the 
business  manager  of  the  same  steamfltters 
local.  He  went  to  prison  for  six  years  and  was 
paroled  in  1960,  Under  specific  circumstances, 
the  law  forbids  ex-convicts  from  holding 
union  ofilce.  In  April  1964,  a  significant  date, 
Callanan,  the  convicted  robber  and  extor- 
tionist, received  a  P»resldentlal  commutation, 
the  Journal  said  "enabling  him  to  resume 
union  activity.  Shortly  thereafter,"  Poff  con- 
tinued, "the  bountiful  treasury  of  the  Steam- 
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fitters  Union  began  .spreading  Its  largess  to 
candidates  for  political  office  " 

'The  Amencan  people  are  entitled  to  know 
why  a  character  of  CallunfOi's  record  is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  presidential  commutation  In 
the  first  place.  Wliat  possible  justification  is 
there  for  rewarding  such  a  man  as  this?"  Poff 
asked. 

■'The  .■American  people  are  also  entitled  to 
know  who  now  Is  resptmslble  for  the  foot- 
dragging  in  the  Depanment  of  Justice.  The 
.irticle  clearly  Indicates  that  their  Organized 
Crime  Section  favors  vigorous  prosecution  If 
,1  decision  l.as  been  made  at  a  higher  level  to 
kill  the  prosecution  or  to  stall  it  until  after 
Che  elections,  ihen  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  this  decision. 
Otherwise,"  Poff  Loncluded.  "they  ought  to 
get  their  Indictment  and  get  it  now  and  bring 
their  case  out  inUi  the  open." 

Grand  Jury  H.^s  Options  in  Callanan  C.\se, 
Poff  Declares 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  i  R.-Va.) ,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime, 
w.is  informed  late  Wednesday  afternoon  that 
the  Grand  Jury  hearing  the  Callanan  case 
had  t>een  called  up  for  a  session  Thursday 
morning.  On  Monday,  following  newspaper 
disclosures  of  "foot-draaging"  in  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Justice  over  the  Callanan  case.  Poff 
railed  for  a  Congressional  investigation  of 
*he  entire  matter. 

Of  the  new  developments,  Poff  said,  "I  do 
not  know  what  this  means.  The  Grand  Jury 
could  be  meeting  on  other  cases  wholly  un- 
related to  Callanan.  If  on  the  other  hand."  he 
continued,  "the  Department  of  Justice  is 
responding  to  the  criticism  of  the  press  and 
the  pressure  of  possible  Congressional  in- 
vestigation engendered  by  House  Republi- 
cans, then  that  is  all  to  the  good.  All  of  us 
will  have  accomplished  something. 

'There  is  a  caveat,  however."  Poff  con- 
tinued. "Last  week,  one  of  the  newspape«6, 
in  discussing  the  several  indictments  that 
have  been  proposed  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  few  months,  reported 
that  'Prom  97  counts  the  draft  indictment 
has  been   progressively  pared   to  one.' 

"If  an  Indictment  is  returned  there  would 
be  iittle  accomplished,"  Poff  continued,  "if 
it  happens  to  be  weaker  than  the  evidence 
or  if  It  makes  the  case  more  difficult  to  prove. 

"Tlie  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  know 
their  prerogatives.  They  are  the  ones  v.  ho 
will  decide  what  charges.  If  any,  to  bring. 
The  function  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  merely  advisory  at  this  point  and  the  Jurors 
do  not  have  to  accept  whatever  is  pushed 
before  them. 

"I  am  confident  that  they  will  weigh  care- 
fully the  content  of  the  indictment  recom- 
mended by  the  Justice  Department.  If  it  fits 
•he  evidence — fine.  If  it  does  not,  however, 
•hey  have  the  option  to  direct  the  Justice 
Department  to  draft  an  Indictment  that  they 
feel  does  fit  the  evidence." 
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RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY:  A 
WISTFtT.  HARBINGER  OP  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  H,  DENT 

F    PE  N  N  S  y  L  V  .\  .N  I  .-\ 
-''IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTlVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1968 

:ir.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  91  years  ago 
today,  the  world  witnessed  an  event  in 
Rumanian  history  very  similar  in  spirit 
to  an  action  taken  by  a  sinewy,  young 
British  colony  m  .America  in  1776.  Ru- 
manian independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  on  May  10,  1877.  was  declared 
after  four  centuries  imder  the  lash  of 


Turkish  rule.  This  proclamation  was  the 
important  culmination  of  years  of  dis- 
^•ontent.  imrest  aiid  a  bitter  war  with  the 
Turki.sh  Empire  re.sultine  m  defeat  for 
the  Turks  with  the  u.sslstance  of  czarist 
.Russia. 

Tragically  the  independence  and  iree- 
dom  was  whisked  away  during  tlie  furor 
.ind  conlu.sion  of  uo.stwar  Europe  by  an 
opportunistic  conquerinc  Soviet  Russia. 
.Although  their  liberty  was  physically  re- 
moved, the  aura  of  freedom  still  remalr.s 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Rumanian  people. 
Rumania  is  the  epitome  of  .-trict  struc- 
tured communism  and  the  t  pitome  of  a 
ireedom-lnving  spirit. 

This  wi.sh  for  freedom  l;as  revealed  it- 
.self  acain  through  the  years  in  the  firad- 
ual  loosening  of  the  collar  of  Soviet  dlc- 
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tatorship.  Rumania  has  also  established 
trade  and  diplomatic  lies  with  the  west- 
ern nations  including  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Runiania's  wisli  for  freedom  as  a 
country  reaches  even  farther  to  the  peo- 
ple in  years  to  come. 
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FUNDS  FOR  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  Irresponsible  talk  has  been  going 


In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


f  xpenditures 


Fiscal  1968     Fiscal  1969 


around  to  the  effect  that  Congress  Is 
lackadaisical  and  unconcerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor.  I  have  thoroughly 
analyzed  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969  and 
found  over  $13,000,000,000  that  will  be 
used  to  help  fight  the  battles  on  the  many 
fronts  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

There  is  actually  a  great  deal  more 
money  being  spent  to  fight  poverty,  but  It 
is  rather  diflBcult  to  pinpoint  It,  as  many 
huge  programs  benefit  all  segments  of  the 
population  rather  than  just  the  poor.  A 
compilation  that  appears  In  the  Budget 
document  lists  twice  as  much  as  I  liave, 
or  $27,700,000,000,  but  it  breaks  It  down 
only  in  very  broad  categories. 

The  two  tabulations  follow. 

The  following  table  is  the  one  that  I 
prepared: 


Lxpenditures 


Fiscal  I96<    Fiscal  1%9 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs 143,300  235,750 

Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity: 

Economic  opportunity  program  1,851.70?        1.996.006 

Economic  opportunity  loan  fund 1.400  905 

Department  ol  Agriculture; 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Special  milk  program 102,000  102,000 

School  lunch  program 219,825  246,044 

Food  stamp  program    177,945  2i8,000 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Rural  rcnev^al    ...   1.800  1.390 

Rural  housing  lor  domestic  larm  labor 3,800  5.000 

Rural  housing  insurance  tund 2,944  4.395 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 7.604  10.636 

State  rural  rehabilitation  funds 2.344  1,054 

Rural  Community  Development  Service 465  461 

Department  ol  Commerce: 

tconomic  development  assistance: 

Development  facilities 5.372  39.620 

Industrial  development  loans  and  guarantees 2.903  3.500 

Planning,  technical  assistance,  and  research 9,567  19,320   I 

Miscellaneous  expired  accounts  (expenditures  result  from 
prior  year  obligations  ol  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad-  ! 

ministration)  _ 1.393  4,000   i 

Economic  Development  Administration 4,911  6.060   | 

Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare: 
Office  ol  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  educational  activities 1,422,575        1,408,199 

Teacher  Corps 13,287  21,698 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education  (inno- 
vative occupational  education  programs,  especially  ior 

disadvantaged  youth).   7,000 

Educational  improvement  lor  the  handicapped 39,700  64,000 

Student  loan  insurance  fund... 104  1,948 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Grants  to  States  lor  maintenance  payments 46,000       2,945,600 

Work  incentive  activities 15,000  119,000 

Grants  to  States  tor  medical  assistance 2.093.300 

Social  services,  administration,  training,  and  demonstration 

projects 587,856 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 

Income  maintenance  payments  ' 2,930,000  15,528 

Medical  assistance  ' 1,751,015  28,327 

Social  services,  administration,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects ' 460,233  1,400 

Assistance  tor  repatriated  U.S.  nationals 507  535 

Grants  tor  rehabilitation  services  and  facilities 300,509  366,611 

Mental  retardation 10,800 


Department  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service — Continued 

Maternal  and  child  health  ana  welfare 

Development  of  piograms  lor  the  aging 

Rfhibililation  research  and  training '. 

Cooperative  research  oi  demonstration  protects 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  Slates 

icvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control 

Social  Stcurity  Administration:  Payment  lor  special  benefits  lor 

the  sgea  

Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Deyelopment: 
ReneAal  and  housing  aiisistance: 

Giants  lor  neighborhood  lacilities 

Alaska  housing  lor  low-income  residents 

Salaries  and  expenses,  renewal  and  housing  assistance: 

Public  housing  piograms 

Urban  renewal  and  community  facilities 

Urban  renewal  programs 

Low-rent  public  housing  ..  

Metropolitan  development: 

Uroan  planning  giants.    .      

Metropolitan  oe.elopmenl  incentive  grams     ..   

Salaries  and  expenses,  metropolitan  rtcveloprnent 

Demonstrations  and  intergovernmental  relationi 
Model  Cities  piograms         .. 

Urban  intorniation  and  technical  assistance  _ ... 

Community  development  training  programs 

Salaries   and   expenses,   demonstration   and    intergovern- 
mental relations 

Urban  technology  and  research:  Low-income  housing  demon- 
stration programs 

Mortgage  credit:  Federal  Housing  Administiation  rent  supple- 
ment program 

Departmental  management:  Proposed  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment legislation - 

Department  ot  Labor: 

Manpower  Administration: 

Manpower  development  and  training  activities...   

Salaries  and  expenses,  OITice  ot  Manpower  Administrator 

Salaries  and   expenses.    Bureau   ol    Apprenticeship   and 

Training 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Buieau  of  Employment  Security 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission  trust  funds:  Advances  from 
District  of  Columbia  (funds  are  received  from  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  the  preparation  ot  urban 
renewal  plans) 
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Total. 


11.2  4.  «j7      U,  185, 806 


>  In  fiscal  1969  these  activities  will  be  funded  under  grants  to  States  for  maintenance  payments,  supra. 


The  following  table  is  from  the  budget 
message  of  the  President: 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  POOR 


Category 


Fiscal  1968 


Fiscal  1969 


Education.. $2,300,000,000 


Work  and  tiaining 

Health . 

Cash  benefit  payments.. 

Other  social  welfare  and 

economic  services 


1,200.000.000 

4,  ICO,  000. 000 

14,600.000.000 


$2,500,000,000 
1,600.000.000 
i.  700.  COO,  000 

15,900,000,000 


2, 400, 000, 000        2 . 900. 000, 000 


Total 24,600,000,000      27.700,000,000 


Note:  Figures,  which  are  estimates,  represent  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  Federal  funds  and  expenditures  in  the  case 
ol  trust  funds.  Rounding  prevents  the  figures  in  the  2d  column 
from  equaling  the  total. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  remarks 
were  excerpted  from  the  analysis  of  Fed- 
eral activities  by  function,  wiiich  ap- 
pears in  the  budget  document  for  fiscal 
1969.  A  peiTisal  of  the.se  paragraphs 
should  convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
plenty  of  money  for  the  war  on  poverty 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  recoinmenddtions  in  this  budget  for 
manpower  development  programs  will 
strengthen  employment  and  training  services 
in  rural  areas.  CKher  budget  programs  will 
improve  health  services  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  rural  people.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  provide  increased  assist- 
ance for  low  income  rural  housing  and  for 


public  facilities  in  rural  are.is.  The  Depart- 
ment v-ill  also  continue  to  encourage  coordi- 
nated planning  and  aOministratlon  ol  public 
investment  through  multlcounty  area  devel- 
opment districts.  These  distracts  would  pro- 
vide a  broader  economic  base  for  many  rural 
are;is  to  attract  more  private  Investment  and 
to  provide  more  adequate  public  service 
•  •  •  »  • 

la  1969,  the  Fanners  Home  Administration 
will  continue  its  emphasis  on  lielplng  low- 
income  people  in  rural  areas.  To  do  t.his. 
PHA  has  tiiree  major  types  of  loan  programs: 
Those  to  unprove  farm  Income,  those  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  rural  families,  and  those  to 
provide  public  faciUties  for  rural  commu- 
nities. 
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B'isi:.e&s  assistance  programs  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  of  all  citizens  m  consum- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  Individual 
businesses.  In  addition,  these  programs  in- 
creasingly seek  to  enJlst  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  buslnees  community  in  the  so- 
la uon  of  deep-seated  social  and  economic 
problems,  such  as  hard-core  unemployment 
and  regional  economic  imbalance.  Similarly, 
technological  and  financial  .issistance  for 
small  businesses  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
st\ibborn  urban  and  rural  economic  problems. 
.  •  •  • 

The  major  objectives  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment programs  are  to  reduce  unem- 
plovment  and  to  increase  family  incomes  in 
the  Nation's  most  seriously  lagging  areas  In 
1969,  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration will  stress  industrial  loans  to  de- 
velopment centers,  and  loans  and  grants  for 
development  facilities  in  our  most  depressed 
areas    .  .  . 

The  development  program  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  provides  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  in  areas  which  are 
critical  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  re- 
gion. Emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  transportation  system. 
Improved  vocational  education,  health  serv- 
ices, and  utlhzatlon  of  natural  resources. 
.         ■■       •  ;  •  • 

.  For  those  families  who  are  tmable  to 
afford  housing  at  the  prices  which  must  be 
charged  in  the  private  market,  the  Govern- 
ment provides  additional  rtsslstance  in  the 
form  of  low  interest  loans  for  rental  housing 
for  moderate  income  families,  and  annual 
contributions  to  local  public  authorities  pro- 
rtdlng  housing  for  low  income  families.  The 
rent  supplement  program  .  .  provides  pay- 
ments to  private  housing  sponsors  on  be- 
half of  low  income  tenants.  .  .  . 

A  10-vear  program  is  proposed  to  provide 
6  million  housing  units — homes  and  apart- 
ments— for  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. Tlie  program  will  begin  in  1969.  under 
existing  and  proposed  legislation,  with  300.- 
000  tmiis. 

E.\penditures  for  housing  and  community 
development  are  expected  to  double  ...  In 
1969.  The  increase  reflects  higher  grant  dis- 
bursements as  the  Model  Cities  program  gets 
underway,  and  progress  is  made  on  projects 
approved  in  prior  years  lor  such  essential 
purposes  as  public  housing,  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  open  space,  mass 
transportation,  and  neighborhood  facilities. 
.  .  •  •  • 

.  .  Early  enactment  [of  legislation  re- 
quested last  year]  will  allow  work  to  start 
on  .  .  .  85.000  [new  homes]  In  1969.  .  .  . 
Existing  housing  will  be  leased  or  pvir- 
chased — and  where  necessary,  repaired — to 
Increase  the  supply  of  standard  housing 
available  for  low  mcome  families.  .  .  . 

Expenditures  in  the  public  housing  pro- 
gr.'un  represent  the  Federal  contribution 'to 
meet  that  portion  of  the  debt  service  which 
cannot  be  paid  from  rent  receipts.  .  .  . 
»  «  *  •  * 

The  Government  helps  families  with  low 
or  moderate  incomes  obtain  decent,  privately- 
sponsored  housing  at  prices  they  can  afford 
by  making  payments  to  supplement  their 
monthly  rent  or  by  lending  money  at  low 
interest  rates. 

The  successful  rent  supplement  program 
has  shown  the  way  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  standard  housing  for  low  income  families 
by  combining  private  ownership  and  Federal 
financial  .aid.  The  Government  pays  the  pri- 
vate housing  sponsor— nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  limited  dividend  corporations — the 
diiTerence  between  the  rent  a  family  can  af- 
ford and  the  rent  required  to  pay  the  total 
costs  of  the  apartment.  .  .  . 

The  largest  current  lending  program  sup- 
plementing the  private  housing  market  pro- 
vides rental  housing  for  families  with  moder- 
ate incomes.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
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Aesoclatlon  purchases  mortgages  with  S'lo  in- 
terest rates  for  such  housing  under  Its  spe- 
cial assistance  functions.  These  low  interest 
rates  {>ermlt  families  with  incomes  too  high 
to  qualify  for  public  or  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing, but  too  low  to  atTord  other  available 
standard  housing,  to  obtain  better  accom- 
modations. .  .  . 

«  *  •  *  • 

Sixty-three  titles  have  launched  detailed 
planning  of  their  programs  to  upgrade  the 
physical  social  fabric  of  large  blighted  areas. 
These  plans  will  demonstrate  that  the  inter- 
related problems  facing  the  people  of  our 
cities  can  l>e  attacked,  melding  into  a  unified 
program  the  many  diverse  efforts  to  improve 
such  services  as  education,  skill  training  and 
employment,  health,  welfare,  recreation,  and 
physical  development.  Some  of  these  plans 
are  expected  to  be  completed  late  in  1968. 
and  the  remainder  in  early  1969.  The  first  63 
cities  \v\n  then  begin  their  action  programs 
with  the  aid  of  supplementary  grants  to  help 
cover  costs  not  met  by  other  Federal  aids. 
Tliese  action  programs  will  help  rejuvenate 
65  blighted  areas  containing  3.7  million 
people. 

Approximately  70  mor«  dtles  are  expected 
to  start  preliminary  planning  for  model  cities 
programs  in  late  spring,  1968;  some  will  be 
able  to  start  their  action  programs  before 
the   end   of   1969. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Through  the  urban  renewal  program,  the 
Federal  Government  aids  local  communities 
beset  by  physical  deterioration  and  rising 
costs  to  transform  slum-laden  land  Into  at- 
tractive .-treas  that  serve  the  community's 
people.  First  priority  is  being  given  to  proj- 
ects that  increase  the  supply  of  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families  or  that 
provide  Jobs  for  those  now  living  in  blight- 
ed areas.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  «  • 

Federal  programs  to  Improve  the  economic, 
social,  and  physical  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans have  been  substantially  expanded  and 
improved  in  recent  years. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  given  to  ac- 
tivities which  provide  special  assistance  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  needy  groups  of  otir 
society,  such  as  the  antlpoverty  program, 
.and  to  measures,  such  as  Increased  social 
security  benefits,  which  lessen  economic  In- 
security. Medicare  represents  a  major  stride 
in  overcoming  financial  barriers  to  quality 
health  care.  Manpower  programs  have  been 
restructured  and  expanded  to  help  workers 
acqtiire  the  skills  needed  in  our  complex 
economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  have 
virtually  eliminated  financial  barriers  to  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  and  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  poor  to  receive  an  increasing  vol- 
time  of  comprehensive  medical  services. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Grants  to  the  States  for  medical  assistance 
[will  go)  to  about  8.5  million  needy  per- 
sons ...  in  1969  .... 

The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments 
limit  Federal  Medicaid  matctiing  payments 
to  medically  indigent  persons  whose  income 
!s  not  more  than  one-third  greater  than  the 
welfare  payments  made  by  the  States  under 
aid  to  fanuUes  with  dependent  children.  For 
States  already  in  the  Medicaid  program,  this 
limitation  does  not  become  fully  effective 
until  January,  1970.  however.  It  Is  immedi- 
ately effective  for  new  States  entering  the 
program. 

•  •  •  .,   •  • 

Programs  for  the  training  and  employment 
of  the  disadvantaged  hav6  received  very  high 
priority  in  the  1969  budget.  A  substantial 
expansion  in  funds  for  these  programs  is 
requested.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  cooperation  with  private  industry  In  the 
training  programs  and  on  the  concentration 
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of  manpower  activities  in  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  liber- 
alize the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  authorizes  aid  to  workers  and 
businesses  substantially  affected  by  increased 
imports. 

In  addition  to  the  Labor  Department  pro- 
grams included  in  the  'Labor  and  man- 
jxiwer"  category,  variotis  training  and  work 
experience  opportunities  and  other  man- 
power services  are  financed  through  other 
civilian  agencies — notably  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educ;\tion.  and  Welfare;  tlie  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  .  .  .  [A]  wide  range  of  ef- 
forts I  is  I  being  made  to  increase  opportun- 
ities for  all  workers  to  contribute  to  and 
share  in  our  economy  and  society. 

...  In  addition  to  providing  increased  op- 
portunities for  training  and  work  experience, 
improvements  are  planned  in  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  delivery  of  the 
various  manpower  .■services.   .   .   . 

The  benefits  cf  the  sustained  growth  of  the 
American  economy  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  fully  shared  by  those  who  live  in  urban 
ghettos  and  rural  backwaters.  Many,  due  to 
Inadequate  education,  lack  of  skills,  poor 
iiealth,  discrimination,  and  the  debilitating 
effect  of  their  environment,  are  unable  to 
participate  successfully  in  the  labor  force 
without  special  assistance.  The  Federal  man- 
power effort  is  aimed  particularly  at  this 
group.  Therefore,  those  receiving  services  un- 
der Federal  manpower  programs  are  typically 
poor  and  unemployed,  members  of  a  minor- 
ity group,  youths,  older  persons,  inadequately 
educated,  or  handicapped. 

•  «  •  •  • 
About  55':,  of  the  recommended  new  obll- 

gatlonal  authority  for  manpower  programs  i:i 
1969  will  be  used  to  provide  formal  skill 
training,  both  on  the  job  and  in  class- 
rooms. .  .  .  The  greatest  expansion  I  in  struc- 
tured training  I  is  in  programs  which  are  pri- 
marily for  on-the-job  training  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

Through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
for  welfare  recipients,  veterans  programs, 
and  funds  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, 281,000  individuals  wiU  be  provided  on- 
the-job  trainins  opportunities  in  1969.  --\n 
additional  13.000  persons  will  be  provided  op- 
portunities for  training  and  work  experi- 
ence leading  to  subprolessionai  employment 
through  the  New  Careers  program. 

Institutional  training,  the  loarmng  of  Job 
skills  in  a  classroom  setting,  and  basic  edu- 
cation Will  be  available  to  about  268,000  in- 
dividuals through  the  [Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act],  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers,  the  Job  Corps,  and 
the  Work  Incentive  Program. 

In  addition,  part-time  skill  upgrading  and 
short-term  empioyability  training  under  the 
[Manpower  Development  and  Training  .■\ct| 
will  be  available  to  63.000  ludividuaii.  About 
14.000  Indians  will  be  trained,  relocated,  or 
placed  directly  on  Jobs  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

...  In  1969.  about  469,000  youths  will  he 
provided  opportunities  for  work  in  the  public 
sector  during  the  school  year  or  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  they  may  obtain  Income  neces- 
sary to  continue  their  education.  Another 
121.000  youths  and  adults  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas,  handicapped  by  age  or  local  eco- 
nomic conditions,  uill  have  opportunities  for 
meaningful  work  experience  providing  use- 
ful community  services.  .  .  . 

The  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
System  is  the  supplier  of  basic  manpower 
services  and.  with  the  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies,  provides  the  leadership  in 
carrying  out  manpower  programs  at  the  local 
level.  Special  emphasis  is  being  giren  to  Iden- 
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t living  and  seeking  out  the  disadvantaged 
and  providing  them  with  counseling,  referral 
to  training,  and  .special  placement  efforts. 

.J^dditional  urban  and  rural  Concentrated 
Employment  Programs  will  be  established, 
using  funds  from  the  programs  mentioned 
above,  to  provide  a  more  effective  and  con- 
centrated delivery  of  manpower  services  in 
specific  geographic  areas  with  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  persons.  An  estimated  70 
new  CEP's — 35  of  them  rural — will  bring  the 
total  number  of  CEP's  In  1969  to  146.  serving 
over  200.000  individuals.  These  CEP's  will 
bring  together  under  one  program  such 
diverse  services  as  remedl'tl  education,  special 
coimseling.  work  experience.  Institutional 
and  on-the-job  training.  Job  placement,  day 
care  for  dependent  children,  and  health  serv- 
ices. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act's 
Special  Impact  Authority  [new  obllgational 
authority  requested  for  19691  will  be  used  to 
provide  incentives  to  private  employers  to 
hire  and  train  the  disadvantaged  In  projects 
which  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  communities  and  neighborhoods 
having  large  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  manpower  activities 
financed  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  attack  on  poverty  directed  by 
OEO  coritinues  mainly  through  community 
action  programs,  including  Head  Start  and 
Head  Start  Follow  Through,  and  through 
healtli.  legal,  and  other  social  services. 
.  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  New  obllgational  authority  for  com- 
munity action  programs  |  provided  in  the 
1969  budget]  .  .  .  wlU  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  existing  programs  as  well  as  for  an 
increased  emphasis  on  antlpoverty  efforts  In 
rural  areas.  .  .  . 

In  1969.  OEO  and  the  Departments  of 
Labor;  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  a  Joint  program  to 
provide  In  14  cities  a  coordinated  service  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  .  .  . 

Project  Head  Start  will  provide  full  aca- 
demic year  preschool  classes  for  202,000  chil- 
dren and  summer  projects  for  450.000  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  Funds  [in  the  1969  budget  for 
the  second  year  of  the  Head  Start  Follow 
TTirough  program]  will  provide  for  special 
services  to  79.000  children  in  the  primary 
grades  so  that  thev  can  build  on  the  benefits 
of  their  earlier  Head  Start  or  other  preschool 
experience.  Experiments  will  be  undertaken 
with  various  approaches  to  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children. 

Through  other  community  action  activi- 
ties, legal  services  will  be  provided  in  ap- 
proximately 570.000  cases.  Upward  Bound  will 
help  31,000'  culturally  deprived  but  talented 
youths  prepare  for  college,  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  50  health  centers  will  be  operat- 
ing to  provide  services  to  the  poor  where 
they  live. 

During  1969.  .  .  .  adult  education,  child 
day  care,  sanitation,  and  housing  [will  be 
provided]  for  many  of  the  351.000  migrant 
farm  workers  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion. Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  will 
provide  about  4.500  man-years  of  volunteer 
service  in  poverty  areas.  An  estimated  10,- 
000  rural  families  will  receive  loans  t  -  finance 
farm  improvements  or  small  all  nonfarm 
businesses. 

.  .  .  There  [are]  about  29  million  poor, 
too  many  In  a  country  as  rich  as  ours.  In 
addition  to  antlpoverty  efforts  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs  assist  in  attacking  this  prob- 
lem. These  programs  include  social  security, 
public  assistance,  edvication.  work  and  train- 
ing activities,  health  services,  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  housing,  urban  redevel- 
opment and  community  facilitiee,  school 
lunches,  and  various  other  food  distribution 
activities. 
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In  fiscal  year  1969.  Federal  outlays  which 
aid  persons  below  the  poverty  line  (for  ex- 
ample, a  family  of  four  with  an  annual  in- 
come under  $3,335)  are  estimated  to  total 
$27.7  billion.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$3.1  billion  over  fiscal  year  1968  and  $15.2 
billion  over  1963. 

Social  insurance  programs  help  maintain 
the  Incomes  of  persons  who  are  retired,  dis- 
abled, dependent,  or  unemployed.  .  .  .  The 
largest  is  social  security;  others  include  un- 
employment insurance,  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  programs,  and  the  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 

.    .    .   Include  increased   benefits   for  690,000 
nonlnsured  persons  over  age  72.  .  .   . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Legislation   will    be    proposed    to    improve 

the  unemployment  insurance  program  These 
improvements  will  Include  extension  of 
coverage,  more  adequate  regular  benefits  for 
unemployed  workers,  extended  benefits  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment,  and 
training  and  other  services  needed  to  in- 
crease the  empioyability  of  claimants. 
.  •  »  •  » 

The  federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, operating  through  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  helps  needy  families 
and  individuals  who  are  without  other  re- 
sources. In  1969.  financial  a.sslstance  and 
social  services  will  be  provided  to  a  monthly 
average  of  8.8  million  indigent  individuals — 
including  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons, 
and  the  more  than  1.5  million  families  with 
4  6  million  children  who  qualify  for  aid  to 
dependent  children.  .  .  .  Increased  nvmfibers 
of  recipients  are  .  .  .  expected  In  the  disabled 
and  dependent  children  programs. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Recently  enacted  Social  Security  amend- 
ments are  intended  to  stimulate  the  States 
to  reduce  welfare  caseloads  by  providing  In- 
centives to  welfare  recipients  to  seek  em- 
ployment. The  amendments  authorize  a 
new  work  Incentive  and  training  program 
lor  adult  members  and  older,  out-of-school 
children  of  welfare  families.  .  .  . 

»  *  •  •  • 

In  1969  more  than  750.000  disabled  indi- 
viduals will  receive  services  and  about  230.- 
000  will  be  restored  to  productive  employ- 
ment. ...  A  more  concerted  effort  will  be 
made  to  rehabilitate  the  more  difficult 
cases — particularly  the  disabled  who  are 
now  supported  on  public  assistance. 

«  p  •  •  • 

...  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  approxi- 
mately 3  million  low  income  people  will  be 
improving  their  diets  through  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Currently,  about  one  out  of  every  10  lunch- 
es served  under  the  regular  school  lunch 
program  is  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price 
to  needy  children.  .  .  . 

«  *  *  •  • 

The  central  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years  has  been  to  promote 
improved  education  for  the  disadvantaged, 
who  for  too  long  had  been  tragically  neglect- 
ed. The  1969  budget  continues  our  commit- 
ment to  overcoming  barriers  of  race,  ethnic 
origin,  place  of  residence.  Income,  or  mental 
and  physical  handicaps.  Increases  are  includ- 
ed for  those  programs  which  are  directed  to- 
ward improving  the  quality  of  education, 
expanding  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  for  educating  the  handicapped  and  pre- 
venting dropouts.  .  .  . 

Increases  ]for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  for  1969).  largely  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  and  for  new  proj- 
ects to  prevent  dropouts,  are  offset  by  de- 
creases in  supplementary  grants  for  school 
equipment  and  books. 

Over  one-half  of  the  total  Jfor  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  1969]  will  be  for 
grants  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  to  Improve 
education  In  schools  serving  large  numbers 
of   students   from  low-Income  famlUeB.   .   .   ■ 
•  •  ■     •  •  • 

...  I  Increases  In  appropriations  over  fis- 
cal 1968]  will  be  largely  for  (1)  new  regional 
centers  staffed  by  specialists  in  diagnostic 
and  remedial  services  and  grants  to  Spates 
to  support  school  and  preschool  cla-sses  for 
the  menUiUy  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped; (2)  continuation  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  under  which  new  college  graduates 
and  experienced  teachers  work  as  teams  In 
>-chools  serving  students  from  low-Income 
families;  and  (3)  a  new  program  of  bilingual 
education  for  children  whose  native  language 
is  not  English.  .  .  . 

.  Local  school  projects  aimed  at  pre- 
venting dropouts  [will  be  supported]  under 
new  authority  Included  In  the  ]  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  .Amendments 
of  1967] 

.  .  •  •  • 

New  emphasis  will  be  placed,  in  part 
through  proposed  new  legislation,  on  identi- 
fying and  encouraging  promising  hlch  school 
students  In  financial  need  while  they  arc  still 
m  high  school  and  providing  counseling  and 
tutoring  after  they  reach  college.  The  Up- 
ward Bound  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  .  .  will  also  contribute 
to  this  effort  by  providing  Intensive  special 
summer  programs  at  colleges  and  universities 
for  dlsadvanuiged  high  school  students  who 
show  potential  for  college. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Legislation  Is  proposed  which  will 
authorize  support  for  projects  for  experi- 
mentation with  different  methods  of  provid- 
ing occupational  education  and  orlenuition. 
particularly  for  disadvantaged  and  other 
.students  not  planning  to  go  to  college.  .  .  . 
New  obllgational  authority  for  educational 
research,  experimentation,  and  demonstra- 
tions ...  in  1969  ..  .  will  include.  ]  among 
other  things],  several  large-scale  experi- 
ments in  education  of  preschool  and  school 
age  ghetto  children.  .  .  . 

.  •  •  •  • 

Survivors  of  veterans  whose  death  Is 
directly  attributable  to  military  service  are 
awarded  monthly  payments  in  recogni- 
tion of   the  economic  hardship  Imposed  on 
the  family. 

.  •  •  • 

Disabled  veterans  and  other  veterans  in 
financial  need  may  qualify  for  special  pen- 
sion payments.  Veterans'  widows  and  children 
who  can  demonstrate  need  may  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  pensions.  .  .  . 


STATE  GI.  MARINE  DIE  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  LLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Larry  F.  Brashears  arid  Sp4c.  Gary 
Lee  Bounds.  Ixo  fine  younf;  men  from 
Maryland,  were  (billed  recenily  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
State  GI.  Marine  Die  in  Vietnam— YotrrHS 
From  Walkersville.  Salisbury  Hit  by  Fire 

A  Maryland  marine  has  died  of  wounds  in 
Vietnam!  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday,  and  an  Army  specialist  has  also 
died  there,  the  soldier's  family  reported  yes- 
terday. 

The  two  were  Marine  Pfc  Larry  F.  Bra- 
shears,  19.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Alvin  F. 
Brashears,  of  Walkersville.  and  Army  Spec. 
4  Gary  Lee  Bounds.  21.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vaughan  R.  Bounds,  of  Salisbury. 
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Private  Brashears.  who  was  attached  to  an 
81-niin  mortar  platoon  at  Quang  Trl  prov- 
ince, died  of  shrapel  wounds  April  30  after 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  the  Quang 
Trl  area. 

A  graduate  of  Walkersvllle  High  School. 
Private  Brashears  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  on  May  25,  1967  He  toolt  his  basic 
training  at  Parrls  Island.  S.C.  moved  to 
Camp  Lejeune,  X.C  .  and  left  for  Vietnam 
from  Camp  Pendleton.  Cal  .  In  November. 

Besides  his  parents  he  Is  survived  by  a 
sister.  Linda  McN.  Brashears  and,  a  brother 
Elmer  L.  Brashears. 

Spec.  4  Bounds  died  last  Sunday  of  wounds 
received  while  a  passenger  In  a  military  ve- 
hicle on  convoy  mi-^slon  engaged  by  a  hostile 
force. 

In  his  last  letter  home  he  wrote  that  he 
had  reenlisted  for  another  three  years. 

Besides  his  parents  he  Is  survived  by  a 
sister.  Mrs  Sherry  H.  Saunders,  of  Pederals- 
b'lr^.  Md..  and  two  brothers,  Joseph  D. 
Bo'-.nd.s  and  Charles  R.  Bounds,  of  Salisbury. 

Also  surviving  are  two  grandmothers.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Townsend,  of  Salisbury,  and  Mrs. 
Sallle  .\    Bradshaw,  nf  Crl.=fleld.  Maryland. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

JT    LOUIsI.^N.'i 

iiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1968 


Mr  R.-VRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gold  cover  on  our  paper  money  gone,  the 
citizens  hear  much  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  '"paper  sold."  special 
drawing  rights,  and  a  world  dollar. 

Just  what  all  this  means  few  know  or 
have  been  eiven  a  chance  to  learn.  A 
great  sleight-of-hand  mysticism. 

Mr  H.  Christian  Sonne  has  .just  sup- 
plied his  book.  "Goid:  A  World  Asset  or 
a  Straitjackef:''"  April  1968. 

Because  I  feel  our  colleagues  are  in- 
terested in  background  information  to 
understand  where  we  may  be  headed, 
are  we  solving  a  problem  or  encouraging 
the  cause.  I  include  chapters  1  to  3  of 
Sonne's  Ixxjklet  in  the  Record: 
Gold:  A  World  Asset  or  a  Str.mtjacket? 
I  By  H.  Christian  Sonne) 
introduction  I 

An  Independent  Free  World  without  Amer- 
ican leadership  is.  in  the  long  run.  unlikely. 
American  leadership  without  a  strong  and 
respected  economic  basis  is  unthinkable. 

Hence  the  solution  of  our  admittedly  dif- 
ficult economic  problems  is  an  all-important 
task. 

Whether  we  succeed  or  not  is  apt  to  be  de- 
cided within  a  short  span  of  months,  prob- 
ably before  the  end  of  1968.  bv  which  time 
our  attitude  toward  the  .imendment  of  the 
charter  of  the  IMF  ( as  discussed  at  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  meeting  last  September),  or  any 
subsequent  changes,  is  apt  to  be  determined. 
Representatives  of  our  government  and 
students  of  the  subject  have  been  aware  all 
during  1967  that  momentous  decisions  soon 
have  to  be  made  on  such  questions  as: 

How  can  the  United  States,  with  all  Its  Im- 
portant commitments  at  home  and  abroad 
and  deficits  in  17  out  of  the  past  18  years, 
Improve  Its  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments sufficiently  to  face  with  equanimity 
.net  short-term  liabilities  abroad  amounting 
to  more  than  twice  the  present  value  of  Its 
apprr:x;mate  holdings  of  $12  billion  gold 
stocic'*  How  can  we  expect  the  U.S.  dollar  ( not 
to  mention  the  pound  sterling)  to  be  re- 
garded ae  a  real  "primary  reserve  "? 

If,  in  the  light  of  Free  World  experience 
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over  the  last  decade,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  neither  the  pound  sterling  nor  the  U.S. 
dollar  can  or  ever  could  be  considered  an  In- 
disputably sound,  stable  asset  (like  gold)  to 
be  held  as  a  reserve  by  central  banks,  are 
there  sufficient  real  reserves  (which,  in  the 
absence  of  other  devices,  consist  merely  of 
gold )  to  form  a  proper  basts  for  International 
activities? 

Even  if  the  two  reserve  currenclee  should 
be  deemed  to  be  no  more  fitting  as  IMF  re- 
serves than  any  other  well-regarded  currency 
or  even  if.  as  should  be  the  case  but  for  their 
size,  both  the  British  and  the  U.S.  short-term 
debts  (primarily,  reserve  currencies)  were 
paid  off  with  the  proceeds  of  a  long-term  In- 
ternational loen  (purchased  by  genuine  In- 
vestors of  savings  in  creditor  countries),  the 
result,  as  far  as  real  reserves  are  concerned, 
would  remain  the  same.  There  would  be  no 
more  reserve  ciu-rencles  and  the  Free  World 
would  have  as  primary  reserves  only  a  mone- 
tary gold  stock  worth,  at  $35  per  ounce,  ap- 
proximately $44  billion. 

Would  that  be  sufficient,  considering  that 
the  gross  national  products  of  the  main  Free 
World  countries  hiid  grown  from  approxi- 
mately $681  billion  In  1950  to  $1,320  billion  in  ; 
1965  (almost  doubled)  while  the  monetary- 
gold  stock  had  grown  from  835  billion  in  1950 
to  S44  bUlion  In  1965  (by  about  25  percent)  ? 

If  the  answer  Is,  "No — a  Free  World  reserve 
of  $44  billion  is  not  enough,  and  would  be 
likely  increasingly  to  hamper  sound  Inter- 
n-itlcmaJ  tictlvltles."  the  question  would 
arise:  "Can  we  create  something  that  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reserve  unit  which  some- 
how could  be  added  to  the  existing  reserves 
and  gradually  Increased  as  and  when 
needed?  '  , 

If  so.  can  it  become  a  real  "created  reserve," 
that  is.  something  Indestructible  that  grad- 
ually could  be  augmented  when  needed?  Or. 
falling  that,  a  drawing  right  that  could  act 
as  a  suitable  substitute? 

Since — undoubtedly  for  good  reasons — the 
idea  of  "created  reserves"  (often  called  "Cru" 
or  "Paper  Gold")  had  been  rejected  by  the 
so-called  Group  of  Ten.  it  was  the  latter  road 
of  "drawing  rights"  that  the  IMF.  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  decided  to  take  and.  ac- 
cordingly, requested  the  Executive  Director 
to  prepare  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  which, 
after  acceptance  and  ratification,  would  bring 
the  plan  into  effect. 

.\fter  completion  and  approval  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  amendment  may  go 
to  the  member  countries  for  their  final  ac- 
ceptance. 

Before  the  United  States  accepts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  IMF  Articles,  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  must  be  obtained. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  during  the  early 
part  of  1968  the  question  of  amendment  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Fund  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  will  be  considered  by  our 
Congress,  unless  the  recent  devaluation  of 
the  pound  sterling,  and  its  repercussions, 
should  result  in  drastic  changes. 

These  repercussions  have  so  far  resulted  In 
large  gold  purchases  in  the  foreign  gold  mar- 
kets, mainly  by  private  groups.  That  seems 
to  have  surprised  our  financial  authorities 
who  published  on  March  17  >  a  statement  by 
the  heads  of  seven  central  banks  to  the  effect 
that  orficially  held  gold  would  henceiortii  be 
used  only  to  effect  transfers  among  monetary 
authorities.  Such  an  arrangement,  involving 
more  than  one  quotation  for  gold,  is  apt  to 
cause  some  disturbance,  forgivable  under  the 
circumstances  when  It  Is  obvious  that  our 
Washington  authorities  show  evidence  of 
confusion. 

We  may  assume,  however,  that  th^  need 
for  drastic  action  can  be  delayed  long  enough 
to  enable  the  various  members  of  the  IMF. 
Including  the  United  States,  to  obtain  ample 
time  to  carefully  study  and  accept  or  reject 
the  Rio  Special  Drawing  Rights  Proposal. 
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Since  It  Is  an  issue  of  far  greater  moment 
than  generally  assumed,  it  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that,  the  Congress  and  the  voters  in 
the  United  States  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  following  closely  the  steps  that  have  led 
to  the  suggested  change. 

The  proponents  of  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion have,  therefore,  for  several  months,  been 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  explanation 
and  debate  of  the  liquidity  problem,  and 
have  prepared  statements,  books,  and  pam- 
phlets, with  a  view  of  presenting  the  per- 
tinent facta,  thus  enhancing  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  niake 
the  right  and  proper  decision. 

A  second  round  of  these  types  of  presenta- 
tions and  expressions  of  opinion  Is  apt  to  ap- 
pear within  the  next  few  months. 

Tills  is  meant  to  be  one  of  such  reviews 
that  will  endeavor  to  approach  the  subject 
from  the  following  point  of  view: 

(ai  What  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Free  World  not  only  now.  but  over  the  re- 
maining decades  of  this  century? 

(b)  How  would  the  new  proposals  affeot 
also  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States? 

Even  though  a  broad  \iew  Is  called  for  we 
musit  not  overlook  the  f:ict  that  the  econoinv 
of  the  United  .States  represents  perhaps  a.s 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  interests  of  the 
Free  World  and.  therefore,  must  have  an 
important  bearing  en  what  kind  of  program 
Is  most  suitable  for  the  whole  Free  World 

(c)  Have  our  citizens  and  Congress  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  a.spects  of  this  "liquidity  prob- 
lem"— or  have  we  been  subjected  mainly  to 
arguments  that  temporarily  may  suit  a 
j)Owerful  political  faction,  forgetting  that  In 
a  free  enterprise  system  like  ours  the  basic 
foundation  of  our  economy  is  not  a  political 
question  btit  a  fundamental  need  for  all. 
Just  ;\s  healthy  .surroundings,  in  preference 
to  pollution  of  water  and  air,  must  remain  a 
fundamental  and  not  a  political  Issue? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions,  we 
propose  to  analyze  the  problem  from  three 
angles : 

First.  What  are  the  essentia!  facts  sur- 
rounding the  IMF's  "special  drawing  rights" 
proposal  which  may  call  for  .action  by  Con- 
gress? .According  to  the  first  reaction  of  the 
majority  of  the  original  founders  of  the  IMP. 
Is  the  new  proposal  likely  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  FYee  World,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  United  States?  Why  has  the 
proposal  been  made  and  would  it  stand  the 
test  of  time' 

Second.  Who  is  apt  to  recommend  that  the 
United  States  should  aeree  to  the  proposar 
Would  such  recommendation  be  based  on 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  on 
the  Judgment  of  certain  so-called  experts,  re- 
puted to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  both  from  a  domestic  and  from  an 
international  point  of  view? 

Third.  Aie  there  any  valid  arguments 
against  the  special  drawine  rights  plan?  If  so. 
Is  there  any  alternative  that  might  prove  t'-> 
be  more  suitable? 

I.  THE  ESSENTI.AL  FACTS  StTHROUNDING  THE 
■SPECUL  DRAWING  RIGHTS  PROPOS.\L  OF  TH:-: 
IMF 

An  Outline  Plan  that  "Is  intended  to  meet 
the  need,  as  and  when  it  arises,  for  a  supple- 
ment to  existing  reserve  assets"  has  been 
made  public  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  I  see  Appendix  1). 

The  principal  aspects  appear  to  be  the 
following : 

1.  Each  member  nation  of  the  IMF  would 
be  gi anted  special  drawing  rights  in  addition 
to  its  existing  rights  to  borrow  from  that 
organization. 

2.  These  special  drawing  rights  would  be 
allocated  to  and  included  in  the  monetary 
reserves  of  the  respective  countries  as  a  sup- 
plement to  their  holdings  of  gold,  dollars,  and 
pounds,  and  could  be  transferred  within 
specified  limits  from  the  central  bank  of  one 
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e.untry  to  tl.t  of  another  In  -tUen^ent  of  o..r  .n.  o-  ag^ln  only  to  -  -ved^ln^^a  ^^.--^'l  --".^--rp^rToiT  ^' 

international   payments   imbalances^  ^an?es_cnaWed  most  of  the  Free  World  to  cause  like  any  other  reserve  based  on  a  cux- 

3.  Following    approval    by    the    IMP    and  "*X  Its  freedom    and  which  subsequently  rencv,  they  vanish  when  the  currency  Is  paid 

ratification  by  the  legislative  bc<iles  of  the  "t^m^s  ^"[^f °'^;^;;"„'*^.;*/„"„^   productivity  off,  and  no  fundamentally  sound  country  will 

member   nations   of   that   organizat  on,   the  'J«=,'^\"ffj3j^^°[^';i ''•'°°'                 ^  ^ant  to  continue  to  have  short-term  debt* 

plan  would  '^f  ^""^^  °S^%v  lleT^ma-  ^    By  all  means,  endeavor  to  augment  world  floating  around  Just  to  please  some  Ignorant 

,n  an  amoiint  to  be  decided  by  the  affirm^               /^^    commensurate    with    world    turn-  economic  crackpots. 

tive  vot«  of  at  least  b5  percent  or  ine  touii  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  simple,  easy  to  understand  "if  you  are  short  of  reserves,  you  must  b« 

voting  power  of  the  IMP.          _  .„,.     ^,„„,fl  and  to  carry  out  In  practice.  soon  as  possible  find  some  really  sound  re- 

ahe  latter  pnDvision  is  especially  slgi^fi-  ^'*,°  ,\°  ^,^X°";.' J  ^,,^4^  trouble  seems  to  serves- meaning,  indestructible  payment 
cant.  At  present  °"^>;^^^  .Y"''f  B-Mncre^-  be  that  the  iwo  countrles-the  United  King-  medla-and  gradually  get  rid  of  sterling  and 
u  veto  power  over  I^"". ^^^^1^^°"^_^>  ^""/?^^  dom  and  the  United  States-whlch  In  1944-  u.S  dollars,  at  which  time  tho.se  two  cur- 
ing the  required  majority  to  ^5  P"cent  or  tne  singled  out  as  economically  sound  rencles  will  still  be  very  useful  and  popular 
totixl  voting  power,  the  six  European  common  f„^^^^[^„^"^^^,,.,  .^^  ,^  ^,  ,00  weak  to  among  private  enterprise  and  institutions. 
Market  countries  together  ^'O"!^  have  suffl  ^^^^^^^^  .f^  expected.  In  the  circumstances,  not  as  reserves  but  as  handy  dally  tools  for 
cieiit  votes  to  block  ''^J^l«"^^"^"°"  f  „;^^  ^-hy  don't  you  use  the  medicine  that  rarely  the  clearing  of  international  transactions." 
new  ProPOf  • ,  J^,^„' ^^^f  ^,  restricting  the  haL^aUed :  Give  them  a  long-term  loan  pur-  Thus  might  have  spoken  some  of  the  old 
expect  to  obtain  a  "^^^^^^,f ,5„^f,™'Jf„fl\'l^  chased  by  capitalists  In  creditor  countries,  founders. 
Kinow  of  inflationary  credit  from  the  deficit  c  ^^^  .^e^p.^.'^eds  of  which  the  debtors  can  j^,,,^,  „„^  „„,  ^.^p^,^,  ^,,„  ,nadc? 

"T'uappears  that  the  new  special  drawing  pay    off    their  ^^[l°J^V,u™ove?''o''or°2"5'  veTrs  When  It  was  found  that  not  only  In  theory 

nchts    wm   not   become   available   until   the  work  ';,^[d;ind  diligently  over  -;«  ^^  2^  >ea«  ,,,,,  ^„„  ,,,  practice,  neither  the  pound  sterl- 

European  countries  authorize  their  dlstrlbu-  to  sradually  strength^  their  economy  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^.^  properly  as 

nun    and  those  countries  have  emphasized  '^'^."'•".r.^^'^^'^j^^l;;",^  f.^jfo  Lgle  creditor  reserve  currencles-exoept  perhaps  for  small 

r<^p2atedlv   the   need   lor  the   United   States           No.     Is  ^^^  answer     No  ^'"^le  cremt  j  amounts- other  countries  (Switzerland.  Ger- 

to  Remedy  its  balance-of-paymenUs  problem  country   or   '=°™''j^^«"°"  f  J"^^^^  many,  Holland,  France,  etc.)  were  considered, 

before  using  anv  new  reserves.  would  be  f  ^"^B  f  °"^'^J^°  ^";^   fj^^*^";^  ''^^^  but  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  face  the 

5  The  amount  of  new  drawing  rights  to  enormous  loans  of  perhaps  S20  billion  needed  ^^^p^^^j^„  ^j  overspending  or  of  accepting 
be  authorized  hf^  not  been  decided,  but  that  ^y  the  two  countries.  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^^  i,,,„„g  ,^,^,  currencies 
amount   probablv  will   be  the  equivalent  ^f           .»  ^  c» %  L  J-ofrf  r,tT  thPir  rnrrent  debt   we  serve  as  "prostitutes." 

■bout  Sl^illion  a  year,  for  an  initial  five-  ^,^  ,f/„«„^  ^^  P/^l°,^„^\tservrs Teft  for\re         To  delay   any   deflationary   tendency   and 

year  trial  period.  The  highest,  and  very  un-  ^J^''^,^;;°J;,  ^''^^'^Tv/cons  der'd  the  sterling  to  help  In  the  financing.  .nal.Uy  the  U£,  ba  - 

Ukely.    figure    mentioned    appears    to    have  ^/J^'j^^^'^^.^l^'^'^eV^  ance-of -payments  deficits,  several  expedients 

,;cen  *2  billion  a  year.  tarvreservesThlcr  In  consequence,  would  have  been  introduced  over  the  >  ears,  such  t^: 

6  About  24  percent  of  the  drawing  rights  tary  "senes  wmcn  m  to  ^  general  agreement  u>  borrow,  swaps,  increases 
would  be  allocated  to  the  united  States. -This  ^^°P/^°^.^^„'*  ^^^  J^^';4rSon  "  la  the  arawlng  rights  in  the  IMF.  Those 
would  probably  amount  to  6240  inllllon.  but  '^''.?^^^^^^'"'.?"  ^°'  l^^'  fotmders "real  re-  schemes  having  been  used  to  the  hllt.  the 
onlv  70  percent  of  these  drawing  right*.  1  e  .^f^"?'"''"^^ J^^^rish  (except  ior  a  verv  special  drawing  rights  proposal  now  ap- 
about  $168  million,  could  be  used  without  serves  ^an  never  P^[^^^^^^^^^J,"J^^"„;';^  p^„s  as  a  further  along  the  road  of  spending 
need  for  repayment  within  a  span  of  several  ^„^f  [j^'^J^^^^n  act  of  C^f  f^^^t^ncl.  as  encouragement. 

vfars.                                                 .^          ,^  when  r^hiD  loaded  wl^gold  is  lost  in  a  In  desparation.  and  for  lack  of  any  sound 

7  While  somewhat  unclear,  It  would  ap-  v-hen  a  ship  J°''°^° J^^  because  procedure,  the  concoction  of  a  bouquet  of 
pear  that  this  70  percent  of  the  SDR  would  f  ^''^'^YJ'^^^^'.^^^.^nil,^^^^^^^  manv  sound  currencies  was  acceptd  by  these 
be  repayable  in  case  of  liquidation  or  with-  ^^^^^  .^1^^^,°, '^^^.^^.'^/V^^^.^i.roughout  his-  praiseworthy  and  innocent^'countrles  based 
clrawal  in  a  '"'^""",^'"^1''^^  }°  }^\^*  ^\^i"  orv  has  Jrov^  to  be  unstable,  into  some-  undoubtc-dly  on  the  philosophy  that  "mUsery 
General  Account  of  the  Fund   (Article  xyi.  ;'?^?,  '     ,„^/„^ructible--namely      a     reserve,  loves  company." 

section  2;  Article  XVIII.  Paragraph  ic) :  and     thing       ndestructfble-   nameiy.^^  ^.^^  ^,^^^^         ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^^  ^j^,^,^  p,„p„3^,  ,,  ^ot 

schedule  D  and  E)                          ^    .„    ,  ..o„t  both  -i  lone  and  a  short  position  of  the  .same  apt  to  solve  the  Free  World's  prohlrms  maln- 

8.  No  nation  will  be  --equl^d  to  accept  ^';^^^^^'\  "^jfj^^^^^S  ^  ^jose.  If  the  reserve  iv  because  this  principle  Is  just  as  unsound 
more  of  the  new  credits  t^'"^ /^^^^  «  its  ow-n  l'^-^^^  ^^  ^^°^^  ^,^^^  reserves  are  fakes  as  that  of  the  sterling  and  US  dollar  reserve 
quota  Which,  in  turn  Ls  based  on  its  present  l'^^^,^,\%^'^,^^i^,^^,  ^^^  If  thev  are  good  currencies- and  in  practice  more  nsky  and 
quota  in  the  General  Fund.  and  ^^'^  "^/^^^                        ^^^       j^  ,,„   ..^ur  complicated  because  cf  the  much  greater  po- 

9.  It  would  appear  ^nat  a  participant  who  ^""*^^^^°"'X  d^inish  That  seems  poor  lltlcal  risk  that  some  of  the  many  smaller 
does  not  y°^«;;^^f™%f,^\,^^^,'f,7,  °,t  in  ud^ent  and  complicated.  But  why  tr^o  countries  are  more  likely  than  the  two  stra- 
cate   special    ^^^^^'''"^   r^J^f ,  '"^''   ^'^'^^^  ^^ake^  matters  still  more  complicated?"  tegically  well-placed  nations  to  come  to  grief 

^^'irTmoder^a^e  r'JoTmVr'Jt^lU  be  paid  ""Wen  "  is  the  ^^l^^^:^^^^  ^'^^^  --'  "->^'"--  ^  ^^^  -^^-P"- 

,.n  hoiHinpc!  of  sDeclal  drawing  rights  to  be  something  new  and  better,  namely,  the  so-  nations. 

asse  sS   propor  iC^y   agalnft   an    partlcl-  called  special  dra^mg  r,gnu   You  ask  w^hat  ^,^       „p^,^,   ,,,.,   „ot  stand  the  test  of 

assessea   proportioua.  i.v      g                    t-  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  against  a  ^^^^^     ^^^j^.  j^^.  ^j^g  reasons  Eiven  and  partly 

•  1    The  unit  of  value  for  expressing  special  bouquet  of  several  good  world  currencies  and  ^^^^^.^  ,,'  j,  ,,pt  ^  create   eventually  one 

drawing  right^  shal    be  equa^  to  olss.  671  may  at  first  add  to  world  reserves  and  In    .me  ^^  ^,^^  ^,^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^,^  ,,„,  ,,„  j^eed. 

E  ams  of  fine  gold  per  dollar.  This  means  that  probably   replace    sterling   »nd    US    ^  „  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

,'heToncept  of  an'^unchanged  gold  value  In  which  t'^'^"^^'^"'^  .^^;°"^,°"4\^^°  f^.^j^^  Suppose  we  assume  that-<-onslderlng  world 

relation  to  the  US.  dollar  Is  preserved.  many  currencies^  of  .he  countries  tnat  provide  ^J^^^,^^  ^^^  prtce..-we  would  need.  say.  $100 

Although    the    essentials    seem    to    have  «^''^![','^|/.'«'ij^;„  ..q^  ^re  repeating  vour  mis-  billion  of  reserves  In  1970-72  at  a  time  when 

been  roughly  agreed  upon,  the  finer  touches  •  ^  -^^,  ^^^  ■        ^^  considering  anv  currency  new  SDR  had  been  used  for  a  few  years  The 

and  details  may  not  yet  have  been  worKed  -     reserve'  It  would  undoubtedlv  have  been  picture  might  look  roughly  as  follows: 

out:   nevertheless,  there  is  enough  material  .^tastrophlcal  to  stick  to  the  "two  present  ,  j^  tlUlonsl 

to  show   that,   m  practice,   the   working   of  «                  ^^        ^^      ^^an  to  get  Involved  ,.   .              h    t«                              &50 

the  SDR  concept  will  be   very  complicated  r^|^J^'"endent  on  the  stabllltv  of  a  greater     Actual  gold   Increased   to —  -  &50 

and   time   consuming  for  the   participating  ^'^^^^^r.^^f^SeT  countries    which^right     Reserve    currencies    remaining 25 

members  and  the  Board  of  the  IMF.  ^n^^X   hisi^T^apart  from  economic  and      New  created  SDR _25 

This  applies  even   more   to  the  directors.  ^^^^^   instability— periodically   have   had  to  . 

officers,  and  staff  of  the  IMF.  who.  in  turn.  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  revolutions,  and  which  have                  Total •*"" 

may  be  compelled  to  further  expand  an  or-  gj^^^j^  ^^j^.^^  .^f^gj.  time  their  inability  to  gj^^g  ^^e  new  created  reserves  are  guar- 
ganization  which— as  many  of  the  found-  ^^^^^^  themselves.  Indeed,  who  knows  ginteed  by  gold,  it  would  mean  that  half  of  the 
crs  felt— should  work  almost  automatically  ^j^g^j^gj.  gng  ^av  we  may  not  find  some  of  ^^.^rld's  real  gold  might  stand  as  a  guarantee 
and  be  relatively  sunple  to  administer,  m-  ^.^^^  absorbed  by  an  enemy  camp.  ^^j.  tj^g  -created  reserves"  while  the  reserve 
to  a  "super  bureaucracy"  which,  in  practice.  •The  reason  why  International  transactions  currencies— if  sound- might  have  to  scram- 
instead   of   serving   the   members   is   apt  to  j^^^  credit  risks  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  ,3]^.  for  the  other  half. 

dominate  them.  quite  different  from  domestic  Is  primarily  be-  Alternatively.    If   a   way   has   been   found 

Hott'  the  IMF  founders  might  react  cause  within  his  own  country  the  creditor  has  ,neanwhlle  of  doing  away  with  reserve  cur- 

If  some  of  the  founders  of  the  past  were  protection   of    the    courts,    police,    etc  ,    but  ^g^cies  and  merging  the  British  and  the  U.S. 

faced  with  this  new  scheme,  thev  might  well  when  dealing  -with  foreign  countries  he  must  contributions  with  SDR: 

ask:    "Whv    all    these    complications?    The  ^ely  primarily  on  the  character  of  the  people  |in  billions] 

-o^sUZr-^^^^^^'"^"^"""^^^^"      S:arg\-^ftJe^rt:/^Kdo^^^  ^oTm"       Actu..old  -- «0 

"Nothing  has  happened  during  these  two     tion,  is  far  less  than  that  of  dealing  with  ^^^^  ^^q 

decades  that   has   not  happened   '.n  history     many  other  countries. 
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since  tine  '  created  reserves"  are  to  be 
iri.iaranteed  with  gold  It  would  mean  that  the 
whole  world  supply  of  gold  might  stand  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  ■created  reserves." 

There  comes  a  time — usually  once  In  a 
ieneratlon,  or  every  30  to  35  years,  as  In- 
dicated by  past  economic  history— when  the 
increases  In  world  activities  and  prices  call 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  reserves  needed. 
T'ne  new  arrangements  might  call  for  a  re- 
adjustment every  five  years.  In  either  case 
the  world  might,  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
need  reserves  of.  say.  S150  billion.  Let  us  see 
how  that  would  look: 

(In  billions] 

.Actual  gold  (no  change  because  we 
have  deliberately  discouraged  con- 
tinued mlnmg  of  gold  In  the  free 
world,  or  made  It  economically  Impos- 
siblei      850 

Created  reserves:  SDR 100 

Total --- 150 

This  would  mean  that  the  whole  world 
supply  of  350  billion  monetary  gold  In  effect 
would  stand  as  a  guarantee  for  $100  billion 
■jvorth  of  created  reserves  (SDR).  Two  tlalrdfl 
•.vould  consist  of  SDR  and  it  would  not  take 
much  erf  a  crisis  to  w'.pe  out  the  equivalent 
oT  the  ralue  of  the  real  gold.  I.e.,  a  margain 
of  33  percent. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  Intelligent 
leaders  of  world  activities  are  apt  to  become 
\ware  of  the  un.sound  conditions.  It  would 
be  Irresponsible  to  assume  that  by  that  time 
we  might  have  changed  human  nature.  Peo- 
ple will  still  continue  to  value  real  gold,  the 
more  so  because  they  will  see  that  perhaps 
over  half  of  the  world's  peoples  have  respect 
for  nothing  but  gold  It  may  then  become 
clear  that  the  SDR  have  proven  to  be  Just  as 
unsound  as  were  reserve  currencies — because 
they  were.  In  effect,  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. We  face  here  practical  realities  and 
not  the  theoretical  question  whether  some 
day  In  the  distant  future  mankind  can  be 
weaned  from  the  use  of  gold  as  a  basis  of 
values. 

In  the  resulting  panic,  a  readjustment 
would  have  to  take  place  of  prices  and  ac- 
tivities that  could  be  carried  by  $50  billion 
actual  gold  instead  of  S150  billion  assumed 
reserves,  whereas  today  we  might  have  to 
reduce  the  level  of  our  activities  to  S44  bil- 
lion actual  gold  from  the  S70  billion  now 
erroneously  considered  as  reserves. 

Here  we  have  followed  the  disastrous  re- 
sult of  attempting  to  build  a  castle  on  sand — 
a  world  economy  on  a  foundation  of  reserves 
Ahich  are  unsound. 

Real  world  reserves  must  exist  to  cover  a 
certain  turnover.  The  reserves  must  stand 
in  proper  proportion  to  the  price  level;  in 
the  absence  thereof,  prices  must  go  down  In 
proportion  to  the  value  of  such  reserves. 

Unless  a  better  and  sound  solution  can 
be  found  soon,  it  is  wiser  to  face  that  prob- 
lem squarely  now,  when  a  relatively  smaller 
adjustment  would  suffice,  than  to  fool  our- 
selves and  postpone  the  evil  day  to  such  time 
when  violent  adjustments  become  necessary 
causing  unprecedented  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. 

These  are  the  main  provisional  reasons 
?iven  by  the  elder  statesmen  why  the  de- 
scribed plan  may  well  for  a  short  period  of 
time — barring  increased  world  political  up- 
heavals— seem  tempting  and  postpone  the 
need  for  sound  readjustment;  but  it  will  not 
provide  us  with  the  fundamental  improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  give  the  IMP 
the  proper  basis  for  Free  World  activities.  Nor 
will  it  solve  the  immediate  economic  difficul- 
ties of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  general  liquidity  problem 
tu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  economy  rep- 
resents approximately  half  of  that  of  the  Free 
World. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.  WHO  IS  APT  TO  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE 
tTNTTED  STATES  AGREE  TO  SPECIAL  DRAWING 
RIGHTS? 

We  may  assume  that  within  the  near  fu- 
ture the  legal  documents  as  described  in  the 
"Outline  of  a  Facility  Based  on  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  in  the  Fund"  (Appendix  n  will 
be  completed.  The  United  States  cannot  ac- 
cept the  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  IMF — adopted  July  22,  1944 — 
without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  attitude  of 
our  government,  particularly  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Judged  by  public  statements  made  by  our 
Secretary  of  the  TYeasury — and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  complete  change  In  our  economic 
position  and  attitude  caused,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  the  devaluation  of  sterling — it 
seems  at  present  likely  that  he  will  urge  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  IMF  propKjsal. 

The  obvious  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
whole  liquidity  problem  on  the  part  of  our 
Treasury  Department  and  Its  "entourage"  Is 
demonstrated  In  a  long  statement  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  and  Payments  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Ciommlttee,  September  14,  1967. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  the  following 
statements  previously  made  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic (Committee  and  Subcommittee,  viz.: 

1.  "We  cannot  rely  on  supplies  of  new 
monetary  gold  being  sufficient  to  assure  the 
growth  of  International  reserves,  in  keeping 
with  the  rising  liquidity  requirements  of 
trade." 

2.  "Failure  to  provide  Increased  Interna- 
tional liquidity  would  inevitably  result  in  a 
scarcity  of  reserves,  a  decline  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce,  and  a  slowing  of 
word  economic  progress." 

3.  Both  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  had  called  for  "free 
world  action  toward  the  need  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  create  additional  reserve  assets." 

What  does  our  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
really  try  to  convey?  What  does  It  mean 
after  we  eliminate  all  duplications  and 
double-meaning  phrases  and  words? 

He  emphasizes:  "We  need  a  mechanism  to 
create  gold."  True,  he  says  •additional  re- 
serve assets."  But  facts  have  shown  that 
throughout  the  recorded  history  there  has 
never  existed  any  real  reserve  asset  except 
gold.  Is  our  lYeasury,  In  effect,  really  calling 
for  a  magical  power  to  solve  the  problem 
through  alchemy?  Not  necessarily.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  creating  more  gold  by  more 
Intensive  mining.  Is  that  what  he  means? 

No.  He  says:  "We  cannot  rely  on  supplies 
of  new  monetary  gold  being  sufficient  to  as- 
sure the  growth  of  International  reserves." 

Why  not?  They  always  did  in  the  past. 
When  prices  of  commodities — for  instance. 
food — go  up.  why  should  that  not  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  prices  of  gold  and  other 
metals  going  up?  And  If  there  Is  more  food 
available  than  in  the  past,  that  Is  also  coun- 
terbalanced by  there  being  more  ounces  of 
gold  available. 

The  result  is  that  the  total  value  of  both 
food  and  commodities  Increases  as  a  result 
of  both  a  bigger  supply  and  a  higher  price. 
Precisely  the  same  has  happened  right 
through  historical  times  as  proved  by  sta- 
tistics and  the  records  of  the  gold  price 
which  over  the  last  600  years  has  increased 
thlrteenfold.  I.e..  from  20  shillings  to  250 
shillings  an  ounce. 

It  follows  that  what  the  quoted  statement 
unquestionably  meant  to  say  was:  FaiUire 
to  establish  a  price  for  gold  which  Is  as  fair 
to  the  producer  of  gold  as  Is  the  price  for 
general  commodities  prevailing  In  trade  and 
commerce,  may  result  in  a  decline  in  Inter- 
national trade  and  commerce,  and  a  slowing 
of"  world  economic  progress. 

But  while  we  are  at  It — those  quotations 
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seem  to  be  concocted  by  crackpots.  Why? 
Wei!  It  seems  ;i  sign  of  lack  of  experience 
,iiid  .1  habit  of  talking  to  nonentities  who  do 
riot  Know  the  subject,  to  say: 

F:i:lure  to  provide  Increased  interna- 
tional liquidity  would  Inevitably  result  in  a 
scarcity  of  reserves  '  Lack  of  liquidity  and 
lack  of  reserves  being  the  same  thing,  you 
may  as  well  say:  Failure  to  provide  enough 
liquidity  would  result  in  a  scarcity  of  liquid- 
ity! 

The  following  farts  are  indisptitable- 

1).  Since  during  the  last  decades  the  new 
supply  of  monetary  gold  has  been  sufflclei.;  — 
indeed,  ample — to  pay  a  lair  price  tor  gold 
and  assure  a  growth  of  international  reserves, 
In  keeping  with  any  rising  liquidity  requiie- 
ments  of  trade;  .md  2)  since — except  p<i5. 
slbly  In  another  world  or  on  another  planet — 
no  mechanism  or  alchemic  entity  ever  las 
existed  or  will  exist  that  is  capable  of  crent- 
ing  reserve  assets — the  statements  quoted  hy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  obviously 
made  either  by  naive  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about,  or 
by  shrewd  politicians  who  desire  to  ml.~lend 
the  public. 

In  either  case,  a  proposal  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  on  its  merits  and  not  on  the 
tjTW  of  names  that  are  purported  to  favor  it 
or  that.  Incidentally,  in  the  process,  give  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  invaluable  advice 
from  their  judgment  and  depth  of  experi- 
ence"!! 

There  must  be  something  new  and  con- 
structive In  statenients  that  are  purported 
to    raise    a    fundamental    and    true    Issue. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  statement  "We  rr:^.~ 
not  rely  on  supplies  of  new  monetary  .-  : 
being  sufficient  to  assure  the  Errowth  of  inter- 
national reserves  in  keeping  with  the  rising 
liquidity  requirements  of  trade." 

If  we  passed  a  law  prohibiting  coal  i  or 
any  other  oommodlty)  from  being  sold  at  a 
price  hleher  than  that  prevailing  in  1935.  it 
would  be  safe  to  say:  "We  cannot  rely  on  any 
coal  coming  to  the  market." 

Hence.  Secretary  Fowler  indulges  in  un- 
sound arguments,  and  such  argtimente  .ire 
damaging  to  anyone  in  his  position— partic- 
ularly if  he  represents  a  country  whose  offi- 
cial statements  and  {XJlides  should  call  for 
world   respect   and   confidence. 

Moreover,  .such  reasoning  can  backfire. 
Statistics  show  that  the  world  monetary  L-o:d 
stock  Increased  ;n  the  past  by  about  81  i.;.- 
lion  a  year.  But  now.  for  obvious  reason  — 
namely,  our  ^old  policy  i  Gresham  Law  :.r.a 
increased  cost  of  rnlning  due  to  inflation ;  — 
It  no  longer  Increases  but  actually  does,  ;iicl 
of  necessity  must,  face  a  yearly  reductio:. 

This  is  the  more  deplorable  becau.- r  ■  ■^' 
good  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  unau.e 
to  correctly  appraise  the  .=;ituation  whicr.  ,." 
is  contnbuclne  to  create. 

The  suggested  yearly  special  drawing  rlshti 
are  apt  "o  amount  to  approximately  $700  m;.- 
lion  with  the  result  that  the  Free  World  nni! 
go  through  all  these  cumbersome  and  costl:j 
SDR  procedures  and  at  best  succeed  in  mak- 
ing up  m  part  for  the  resulting  inevitable 
yearly  loss  ;n  the  world  gold  fundi! 

But  ,>uch  "minor  points"  are  apt  to  escape 
the  Secretary  and  his  ^oup  of  prominent 
people  who  either  are  theoretical  pollticiaris 
and  "spenders"  or  have  become  acquaiiit'^d 
only  with  siich  a  small  part  r.f  the  whcle 
liquidity  problem  that  they  can  be  classilied 
only  as  naive  amateurs. 

There  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to  build  "!.:s 
SDR  prop>osal  up  as  something  wonderi'il 
that — a.s  Secretary  Fowler  states — "repre,-=eir,.s 
one  of  the  great  forward  steps  in  internation- 
al financial  cooperation- — the  greatest  since 
Bretton  Woods  ' 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  everylxxiy  here 
and  abroad  who  understands  the  situation 
realizes  that  the  plan,  as  tentatively  agreed 
upon  m  Rio.  falls  short  of  the  aim  of  our 
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spending  school,  because  the  idea  of  an  "al- 
chemic" reserve  asset  was  discarded  and  the 
substitute  of  a  limited  additional  drawing 
right  seemed  far  too  cumbersome,  unelastic, 
and  limited  to  significantly  help  the  Free 
World's  liquidity  problem  in  general  and  the 
U  S.  predicament  in  particular 

The  fact  Is  that  our  proportion  of  short- 
term  debts  now  Is  so  large  that  in  reality 
we  would  need  a  large  long-term  loan  which 
cannot  and  should  not  be  bought  by  cen- 
tral banks,  because  such  loans  cannot  be 
considered  as  proper  reserves;  Instead,  they 
t.hould  be  bought  by  the  Investors  of  cred- 
itor nations. 

A  small  nation  could  probably,  without 
miich  difficulty,  get  such  a  20  to  25  \-ear 
loan,  but  our  difficulty  would  appear  to  be 
that  no  investment  market,  or  combination 
of  such  markets,  seems  to  be  big  and  power- 
ful enough  to  be  able  to  give  the  United 
States  a  long-term  loan  of  the  size  of,  say, 
$15  billion  to  S20  billion  which  we  really 
need. 

Cutting  out  details  and  superficial  finesse, 
we  have.  In  effect.  In  world  opinion,  at- 
tempted to  get  the  equivalent  of  the  bene- 
fits of  such  an  unobtainable  long-term  loan 
In  regular  money  markets  by  knocking  on 
the  door  of  the  IMF  and,  in  particular,  of 
Its  wealthy  members,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Group  of  Ten." 

The  result  would,  at  best,  be  camou- 
flaged as  a  concession  to  all  members  of  the 
IMF.  All  would  get  a  participation  In  a 
certain  amount  of  new.  somewhat  com- 
plicated drawing  rights;  that  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  real  world  reserves  and  our  share 
of  which,  in  reality,  may  amount  to  a  mini- 
mum of,  say,  $168  million  or  a  maximum  of 
$33"  million  a  year  over  perhaps  a  five-year 
period.  Drawings  may  perhaps  start  two 
years  from  now. 

Such  a  loan  would  be  of  the  size  that  oc- 
casionally is  given  In  Wall  Street  to  private 
business  organizations;  It  would  be  totally 
Inadequate  for  our  needs  and.  Indeed,  be- 
come an  Insult  to  the  dignity  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Only  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
could  justify  a  recommendation  that  such 
a  proposal  be  accepted 

This  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  III  and 
also  in  Appendix  2  which  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  general  principles  of  re- 
serves and  with  the  liquidity  problem  as 
discussed  by  Robert  V.  Roosa.  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, In  his  recently  published  book  en- 
titled. The  Dollar  and  World  Liquidity. 
(Random  House,    1967.) 

III.      WHY    THE    SPECIAL    DRAWING     RIGHTS    PLAN 
SH0rn.D    BE    REJECTED 

Drawings  under  the  plan  could,  at  the 
earliest,  take  place  some  years  ( perhaps  two 
years  I  from  now.  The  amounts  Involved  ($1 
billion  a  year:  maximum  .$2  billion  (  during 
the  first  five-year  period  would  be  relatively 
small;  hence  they  would  not  be  important 
and  timely  enough  to  actually  relieve  our 
present  situation. 

Since  it  is  meant  to  be  an  additional  means 
of  Increasing  so-called  world  reserves  over 
and  above  gold — in  line  with  reserve  cur- 
rencies, etc. — it  cannot  be  appraised,  nor 
should  it  be  decided  upon,  without  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  how  our  present  IMF 
op)erates.  how  it  should  operate,  and  why 
we  now  seem  to  face  difficulties  resulting 
from: 

1.  an  assumed  lack  of  world  reserves; 

2.  nervousness  set  in  motion  by — though 
not  necessarily  fundamentally  resulting 
from — the  devaluation  of  the -pound  sterling; 
and 

3.  our  appalling  net  short-term  debts  of 
over  S26  billion  with,  at  most,  S12  billion 
worth  of  gold,  of  which  perhaps  as  little  as 
half  is  free  of  entanglements  (disregarding 
the  need  for  the  gold  reserve  against  oiu- 
local  currency).  Indeed,  on  proper  analysis. 
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we  may  find  that  we  have  no  more  free 
gold  left  than  a  responsible  nation  like  the 
United  States  must  keep  for  contingencies 
solely  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  War 
and  other  Far  East  complications. 

Let  us  see  how  we  got  into  this  position 
while  operating  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  whose  main 
purpose  was  to  replace  the  old  "gold  stand- 
ard" which  had  existed  for  almost  a  century. 
The  purpose  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  was  set  forth  in  Article  I  (111  and  Iv) 
.as  follows: 

"To  promote  exchange  stability,  to  main- 
tain orderly  exchange  arrangements  among 
members,  and  to  avoid  competitive  exchange 
depreciation 

"To  assist  In  the  establishment  of  a  multi- 
lateral system  of  payments  In  respect  of  cur- 
rent transactions  between  members." 

The  cither  aims  were  Interwoven  within 
this  Article, 

This  task  was  to  take  place  solely  In  the 
short-term  monetary  field  and  should  not  be 
associated  or  mixed  with  activities  in  lonp- 
t«rm  financial  operations,  such  as  those  of 
the  Intern.itional  Finance  Corporation  and  or 
the  International  Development  As.sociatlon, 
etc. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  was  con- 
ceived as  an  effort  to  re-establish  an  orderly 
gold  standard  along  the  general  principles 
and  lines  prevailing  for  many  decades  before 
the  two  world  wars,  but  with  such  improve- 
ments as  experience  meanwhile  had  shown  to 
be  desirable.  While  In  the  past  currencies 
like  francs.  Dutch  guilders,  and  subsequently 
the  pound  .sterling  during  different  periods 
had  been  predominant  world  currencies,  no 
specific  arrangements  were  ever  made  to  des- 
ignate those  currencies  as  "reserve  curren- 
cies." Each  country  could  then  freely  decide 
which  currencies— If  any— It  wished  to  hold 
as  reserves  or  otherwise,  over  and  above  its 
stock  of  gold. 

The  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  reserve 
currencies  can  be  attributed  to  war  condi- 
tions and  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Before  the  world  wars  the  par  value  of 
the  v.irious  currencies  belonging  to  countries 
that  practiced  the  so-called  gold  standard 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  as  a  common 
denominator.  Tills  meant  that  every  such 
single  currency — Dutch  guilders,  Swiss  francs, 
Italian  lira,  French  francs,  etc, — was  expected 
to  represent  a  definite  weight  of  gold  of  spe- 
cific fineness,  which  in  turn  determined  Its 
parity  and  through  that  process  brought  It 
into  a  definite  relation  of  value  to  other 
currencies  that  also,  by  official  decree,  repre- 
sented a  certain  quantity  of  such  gold. 

This  procedure  was  not  given  up  at  Bret- 
ton Woods,  but  an  alternative  was  pro\1ded 
for.  At  that  time  (1944)  the  exact  value  and 
pattern  of  the  main  world  currencies,  in 
general,  was  uncertain,  but  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  its  value  was  clearly  definable.  In  con- 
sequence, the  par  value  of  the  currency  of 
a  member  could  also,  as  an  alternative,  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  In  effect  on  July  1,  1944. 
Hence.  Article  IV.  reading:  "Section  I.  Ex- 
pression of  par  values,  (a)  The  par  valne  of 
the  currency  of  each  member  shall  be  e.t- 
pressed  in  terms  of  gold  as  a  common  de- 
nominator or  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
dollar  of  the  weight  and  fineness  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1944."   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  explain 
why  our  present  system  often  is  referred  to 
as  "the  gold  exchange  standard"  and  not.  as 
previously,  "the  gold  standard." 

It  seemed  at  the  time  a  sensible  expedient 
and  in  many  respects  this  difference  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  As  the  head  of  a  Euro- 
pean central  bank  recently  has  said,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  non-reserve  currency 
member  country,  there  Is  no  inconsistency  In 
some  considering  themselves  as  adhering  to 
the  familiar  "gold  standard"  and  others  to 
the  "gold  exchange  standards,"  since  no  cen- 
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tral  bank  can  be  forced  to  hold  reserve  cur- 
rencies 

If  that  formal  reserve  currency  arrangement 
were  abolished,  the  world  would  no.  doubt, 
continue  to  hold  large  quantities  of  dollars, 
but  the  system  would  become  more  equitable 
and  sound  We  must  bear  In  mind  that  world 
conditions  may  change,  new  nations  may 
join  the  IMF,  while  wars  and  disturbances 
in  one  country  or  group  of  nations  should 
not  prevent  the  IMF  from  continuing  Its  op- 
erations with  others. 

Tliese  fo-called  reserve  currenlces  were  ex- 
pected by  many  to  be  a  temporary  measure 
pending  clarification  of  the  composition  ol 
several  other  currencies  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1958  By  that  time  reserve  curren- 
cies should  have  l)een  abolished  Meanwhile 
they  were  generally  considered  to  have  but 
relatively  unimportant  consequences  as  ex- 
pressed bv  the  expectation  of.  at  the  most, 
only  a  few  bllli.m  dollars  of  reserve  curren- 
cies outstanding. 

But.  no!  The  United  States  has  continu- 
ously taken  advantage  of  that  reserve  cur- 
rency feature  quit*  out  of  proporiion  to  Its 
original  Intent. 

Why?  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  excuse  for 
taking  advantage  of  It  and  running  up 
enormous  deficlu.  which — but  for  that  clause 
(Article  IV.  Section  1  (—would  have  had  to  be 
financed  elsewhere,  probably  through  the 
traditional  long-term  money  markets  of 
creditor  countries  (its  In  previous  times,  when 
England  in  effect  regulated  iiuernational 
payments),  and  soon  would  have  been 
stopped.  But  the  spenders  used  that  loop- 
hole for  what  the  traffic  would   bear. 

It  is  Important  to  refresli  our  minds  on 
this  in  order  to  understand  whv  those  who 
nowadays  speak  of  the  "gold  exchange  stand- 
ard" are  not  far  apart  from  those  who  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  the  old  "gold  standard  " 
There  should  not  be — and  was  not  expected 
to  be— much  difference,  but  lor  the  abuse 
of  Article  IV.  Section  1. 

The  danger  of  the  principle  of  any  reserve 
currency  lies  in  the  iact  that  various  Indi- 
vidual number  countries  arp  fxpccied  la  re- 
port their  lioldings  of  such  re.serve  r.irren- 
cles  as  part  of  officially  recnqni::cd  reservrn, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  IMF  and  statisti- 
cians in  general  liave  been  apt  to  include 
them  as  part  of  the  Free  World's  total  real 
reserves.  That  Is  a  technical  mistake  which 
can  have  serious  consequences,  irrespective 
of  the  strength  and  soundness  of  such  a  re- 
serve currency. 

Let  U5  analyze  why  that  U  the  case. 
A  liquid  reserve  is  a  liquid  asset  which  can 
be  used  immediately  and  which  Is  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  whenever  It 
Is  deemed  necessary.  Within  a  country,  local 
currency  can  be  a  reserve  Insofar  as  It  Is  legal 
tender  and  must  be  accepted  In  settlement  of 
any  debt.  But  you  cannot  impose  such  rules 
on  citizens  of  "other  countries.  Throughout 
history,  therefore,  indestructible  and  easily 
portable  assets,  such  as  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metals  or  jewelry,  have  been  accepted  as  the 
international  equivalent  of  domestic  "legal 
tender."  Such  Indestructible  items  in  usage 
were  gradually  reduced  to  gold  or  silver  and, 
finally,  more  recently,  in  most  cases,  to  gold. 
Fixed  investments  abroad  cannot  generally 
be  considered  as  reserves  because  the  greater 
part  is  privately  owned:  moreover,  even  If 
that  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  the  assets 
are  neither  liquid  nor  readily  salable — except, 
frequently,  at  an  enormous  loss— particularly 
under  conditions  when  large  reserves  are  apt 
to  be  needed. 

In  the  absence  of  some  additional  real 
liquid  reserves  (like  gold,  mined  and  sold  to 
central  banks),  the  aggregate  reserves  of  all 
countries  concerned  must,  of  necessity,  re- 
main stationary.  The  over-all  surplus  of  one 
country  must,  therefore,  correspond  to  the 
general  deficit  of  one  or  more  other  countries. 
(This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  reserves 
of  several  domestic  capitalists  who,  theoret- 
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lca;!y,  oould  all  simultaneously  Increase  or 
de<Tease  thetr  reserves  within  a  country.) 

By  the  same  token,  a  reserve,  once  It  Is 
crpa'ed,  cannot  normally  disappear.  It  can 
be  transferred  to  some  other  country,  but  it 
cannot  vanish. 

Similarly,  a  given  reserve  cannot  be  en- 
larged If  a  country  holds,  say.  $1  million 
worth  of  reserves  and  borrows  half  a  million 
dollars  for  reserve  purposes  against  It,  It  still 
has  only  $1  million  In  reserves,  because  the 
Qrlgflnal  reserve  Is  reduced  In  value  to  half. 
since  It  Is  subject  to  a  Hen  of  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Theee.  In  substance,  are  the  fundamentals 
of  reserves,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  a-b-c  of  economics  and  from  the  practical 
experience  of  mankind  for  eons  of  time.  It 
can  be  changed  as  little  as  can  the  law  of 
i:ravlty  or  nature's  course 

It  follows  that  \f  Holland  at  one  time  had 
$1  million  worth  of  gold  as  a,  reserve  and  in 
addition  held  81  million  worth  of  British 
pounds  sterling,  it  would  have  altogether  $2 
million  worth  of  reserves  only  If  the  British 
actually  had  set  aside  $1  million  worth  of 
gold  with  which  to  pay — when  called  upon — 
the  SI  million  worth  of  sterling  which  Hol- 
land held. 

In  other  words.  If.  in  the  absence  of  Hol- 
land's holdings.  Britain  had  $10  million 
worth  of  reserves,  that  reserve  would  be 
reduced  to  $9  million  In  order  to  provide 
cover  for  the  sterling  held  by  Holland.  Here, 
again,  the  two  countries  together  would,  only 
hold  ill  million — and  not  $13  million — 
worth  of  reserves. 

It  follows  that  If  the  monetary  gold  stock 
were  worth  $44  billion  and  If  the  Interests 
surrounding  the  IMF  at  that  time  held,  say, 
$10  billion  of  reserve  currencies,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  world's  real  reserves  would  not  be 
increased  from  $44  billion  to  $54,blUlon  be- 
cause the  gold  held  by  the  reserve  currency 
countries  (the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  I  would  not  be  speclflcally  set  aside 
against  these  currencies  but  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Free  World's  gold  stock. 

Putting  It  another  way.  If  at  that  time 
the  reserve  currency  countries  had  decided  to 
pay  off  and  withdraw  all  reserve  currencies. 
It  would  presumably  have  compelled  them  to 
part  with  $10  billion  worth  of  their  actual 
gold  reserves  or  their  equivalent.  There  would 
still  be  a  world  gold  stock  o/  $44  billion  be- 
cause the  countries  that  previously  had  held 
reserve  currencies  now  owned  their  equiv- 
alent value  in  gold  But  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  reserve  currency  that  statisti- 
cally could  be  added  to  the  $44  billion  stock 
of  real  gold 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
concept  of  a  reserve  currency  Is  technically 
a.-id  theoretically  unsound  and  misleading 
In  practice. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  mistake  of 
regarding  reserve  ctirrencles  as  real  reserves 
has  gradually,  for  some  years.  Influenced 
central  banks  to  limit — Indeed,  to  reduce — 
their  holdings  of  sterling  and  dollars.  This 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  what  was 
wrongly  considered  reserves. 

At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  Free 
World's  only  real  reserve,  namely,  the  mone- 
tary gold  stocic.  was  also  disappointing.  The 
yearly  increase  became  smaller  and  smaller 
for  obvious  reasons,  namely,  the  Gresham 
Law.  In  some  quarters  gold  became  more 
valuable  than  the  fixed  1934  price  of  $35 
an  ounce,  for  which  reason  It  was  absorbed 
elsewhere:  moreover,  increased  production 
costs  reduced  the  quantity  of  newly  mined 
gold, 

D\iring  the  past  year  the  world's  mone- 
tary gold  stock  has — perhaps  for  the  first 
tune  In  history — actually  decreased.  If  pres- 
ent policies  are  continued,  that  situation 
must,  of  necessity,  get  worse. 

During  the  last  few  years  these  develop- 
ments encouraged  the  IMF  to  try  to  find 
something   new    to  replace  or  augment  the 
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previous  credit  Instruments  (reserve  cur- 
rencies, agreements  to  Ijorrow.  swaps,  in- 
crease In  the  quotas  In  the  IMF,  etc  i  that 
might  prove  acceptable. 

First  came  the  Idea  of  "created  reserves" 
(CRU),  but  that  proved  to  be  a  somewhat 
too  obvloxis  and  Irresponsible  "innovation" 
and  was  replaced  by  the  special  drawing 
rights  which.  It  was  hoped,  would  be  ready 
In  time — some  years  hence — when  they 
would  be  apt  to  be  needed  if  the  expected 
further  reductions  in  the  functioning  of  the 
other  so-called  reserves  were  to  take  place. 

Meanwhile,  to  maintain  confidence,  the 
world  was  repeatedly  informed  that  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  delegates  meeting  In  con- 
nection with  the  IMF  or  the  Group  of  Ten 
was  to  the  effect  that:  "There  Is  no  present 
evidence  of  any  shortage  of  world  reserves." 

Came  the  devaluation  of  sterling — as  a 
result  of  which  it  obviously  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  buyers  for  reserve 
currencies. 

The  Idea  of  trying  now  to  sell  the  pwund 
sterling  to  a  central  bank  for  reserve  pur- 
poses seems  preposterous:  reserve  dollars 
have  also  been  lncre€«lngly  difficult  to  place. 

Hence  the  urgency,  mainly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States,  of  gettlne  the 
new  SDR  ready  as  soon  as  possible — if  it  Is 
not  already  too  late. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  SDR  are  probably, 
In  the  long  ran.  less  sound  than  the  reserve 
currencies  It  seems  obvious  that  since  they 
have  as  collateral  currencies  of  various 
smaller  countries  and  since  no  currencies — 
not  even  those  of  big,  strong  countries — can 
possibly  be  considered  as  reserves,  the  SDR 
are  theoretically  unsuitable. 

In  practice,  and  In  the  long  run.  resene 
dollars  and  sterling  would  be  less  objection- 
able to  hold  because  they  represent  bigger 
and  less  vulnerable  countries  which — as  his- 
tory has  proven — are  In  the  habit  of  being 
able  to  defend  themselves  and  sur^-lve.  Such 
cannot  be  said  about  the  smaller  countries 
which  are  supposed  to  stand  behind  the  SDR. 

This  whole  SDR  proposal  seems  to  be  a* 
desperate  attempt  to  once  more  "^Iki  the 
Illy"  sufficiently  to  go  on  spending  in  the 
hope  that  something  will  turn  up  eventually 
to  save  our  admittedly  difficult  situation. 

The  proposal,  which  must  be  rejected,  is 
the  more  regrettable  because — as  we  shall  .see 
later — there  are  several  simple  and  .straight- 
forward ways  of  handling  the  problem  In  a 
manner  that  should  work  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned. 

On  page  4  of  his  Statement  of  .=?eptem- 
ber  14,  1967,  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler 
states : 

"We  must  leave  to  history  the  final  Judg- 
ment of  the  contingency  plan.  Time  alone 
can  measure  its  value  and  the  worth  of  our 
efforts  during  the  two  years  of  study  and 
two  years  of  negotiation  that  preceded  the 
agreement. 

"I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  agree- 
ment represents  one  of  the  great  forward 
steps  in  international  financial  coopera- 
tion— the  greatest  since  Bretton  Woods — and 
that  our  action  ultimately  will  advance  the 
well-being  of  countless  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world." 

It  is  feared  that  If  that  contingency  plan 
were  adopted,  we  would  find  out  that  count- 
less millions  of  people  In  America  and 
throughout  the  world  soon  would  come  to 
grief  and  suffer. 

A  Winston  Churchill  might  well  exclaim: 
"Rarely  in  the  field  of  humr.n  conflict  would 
so  much  be  owed  to  so  many  by  so  few." 

The  SDR  plan  is  technically  unsound,  use- 
less in  practice,  and  must  be  rejected  In  Its 
present  form  if  we  want  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ican interests. 

Our  theorists  and  observers  may  think  that 
they  can  safeguard  our  Interests,  but  that 
is  very  doubtful.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
If  the  Industrial  nations,  after  gradually — 
subtly,  oh.  so  subtly!- — sucking  most  of  our 
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gold  away  from  us  through  the  SDR  unA 
other  apparently  attractive  schemes,  would 
give  up  the  SDR — requiring  only  50  percent 
vote  for  such  a  step — and  revalue  gold 
multllaterally. 

We  would  have  the  experience  but  no 
gold — and  they  would  have  all  the  gold  ut 
double  its  present  price! 

The  Washington  announcement  of  March 
17.  regarding  two  gold  prices,  tends  to  show 
what  could  happen  if  that  scheme  meant 
more  than  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  United 
suites  from  taking  a  definite  stand  on  the 
dollar  problem  until  after  the  Noveniber 
election. 

By  maintaining  the  pre.sent  price  for  I^rp 
transactions  !n  i^old,  we  have  eventually  to 
pay  off  our  tot.U  debt  on  that  basis.  As  an 
example,  $3,5  million  of  this  debt  we  must 
pay  off  by  parting,  in  effect,  with  one  million 
ounces  of  gold.  With  tho,<?e  one  million  ounces 
the  recipient  cotild  then  probably  eventually 
buy  some  $70  million  worth  of  other  assets. 

Such  queer  procedure  not  only  makes  the 
United  .States  the  ioser.  but  also  the  laueh- 
!ng  stock  of  the  world 

Public  opinion  !n  the  United  States  should 
reject  the  SDR  plan  because: 

1.  The  consummation  of  the  SDR  scheme, 
as  presented,  would  tend  to  further  compli- 
cate the  whole  setup  of  the  IMF,  which 
originally  was  organized  on  American  initia- 
tive to  cope  with  the  relatively  simple,  almost 
automatic  task  of  facilitating  International 
payments,  not  of  initiating  them, 

2.  No  complicated  lone-term  plans  should 
be  encouraged  If  they  call  for  new  provisions 
and  changes  In  the  Articles  of  Agreement  £,o 
involved  that  some  members  of  the  IMF 
might  hesitate  .ind  only  be  won  over  by  per- 
suasion Such  attempted  persuasion  might,  in 
the  long  run,  tend  to  weaken  the  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  proposal  shows  an  appalling  lack  of 
common  sense  and  long-term  political  think- 
ing which.  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
would  !>e  apt  to  severely  handicap — perhaps 
ruin — the  FYee  World. 

The  reasons  are  simple.  The  scheme  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  almost  Instantly 
end  the  mining  of  gold  throughout  the  FVee 
World, 

"But  that  is  precisely  what  we  want,"  sav 
the  innocent  theorists,  often  Influenced, 
without  knowing  It.  by  subtle  Communistic 
"propaganda  phrases"  and  not  realizing  how 
keen  Russia  :s  to  see  the  Free  World  tempo- 
rarily abandon  gold  :is  a  basis  for  all  values. 

The  SDR  plan  must  be  rejected  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  but  out  of  the  ashes  may  appear 
a  perfectly  logical,  sound  plan  that  shoiJd 
be  adopted  simultaneously  with  the  rejection 
of  the  SDR  plan  and  thus  bring  about  the 
sanitation  of  the  basic  philosophv  behind  the 
IMF. 

Several  observers  want  to  be  quite  sure 
that  the  IMF  is  being  used  and  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  Free  World  economy  and  not  for  the 
:)urpose  of  crippling  it  by  means  of  unsound 
economic  Keynesian  or  Fabian  dogmas  or 
theories. 

.As  an  illustration,  some  Instances  may  'oe 
given : 

First.  What  logic  Is  there  in  announcing 
that  world  reserves  consist  of  only  $44  bil- 
lion In  gold  but  shovild  be.  say,  double  that 
amount,  and  then  proceeding  to  use  all  kinds 
of  Juvenile  arguments  to  convince  your  fel- 
low man  about  the  complicated  methods  by 
which  such  additional  reserves  are  to  be 
created? 

All  complicated  and  sickly  arguments  seem 
acceptable  for  debate  except  the  one  obvious 
solution  that  .dways  have  and  alw~ays  will 
work,  namely,  "double  the  price  of  gold." 
Pull  stop!  "Oh!  Watch  out!"  Whoever  dares 
to  come  out  with  suc'n  a  common  sense  state- 
ment must  have  the  callousness  of  :in  ox 
to  attempt  to  break  the  monopoly  which  the 
aggressive,   but   fundamentally  Ignorant,  so- 
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called  New  Economists  of  today  try  to  create 
for  themselves. 

Second.  Why  insist  on  maintaining  the 
the  price  of  $35  an  ounce  of  gold,  which 
happens  to  be  the  price  for  gold  fixed  in 
1934?  Why  keep  that  price?  Why  not  insist 
on  a  price  of  20  shillings  per  fine  ounce  pre- 
vailing 600  years  ago? 

Since  then  the  price  has  increased  on  13 
occasions.  Why  stop  at  $35  an  ounce?  Has 
any  other  commodity  price  ever  been  frozen 
that  way,  unless  it  represented  something 
which  no  longer  was   in  demand? 

But  the  very  people  who  insist  on  leaving 
the  price  at  S35  an  ounce  seem — through  all 
kinds  of  devices — to  find  ways  to  buy  at 
rather  than  to  sell  it! 

What  Is  the  matter  with  those  people? 
Many  of  them  .seem  to  be  fools  who  are  used 
as  tools  by  anti-American  or  antl-Pree  World 
organizations  to  undermine  our  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund, 

Obviously  any  organization  must  even- 
tually perish  if  it  lacks  the  flexibility  to  keep 
abreast  of  tlie  times  by  changing  its  price 
structure. 

Third.  Why  do  certain  countries  occasion- 
ally desire  to  change  the  gold  value  of  their 
currency? 

Few  of  the  so-called  mysterious  "experts" 
can  or  will  tell  you  that  a  change  in  the  gold 
price  has  been  and  can  be  made  for  two  en- 
tirely different  reasons. 

We  shall  see  in  a  following  chapter  that 
by  far  the  more  import.ant  reason  for  a  change 
In  the  gold  price  Is  the  so-called  "multilat- 
eral revaluation" — a  meas\ire  taken  simul- 
taneously by  practically  all  member  coun- 
tries for  the  sole  purpose  of  brivging  world 
reserves  in  line  icitli  requirements. 

Such  a  step  is  not  only  permissible  but 
also  at  times  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  member-countries 

Why  don't  we  hear  anything  about  the  im- 
portant basic  need  for  establishing  the  proper 
gold  price?  Instead  we  hear  arguments  by 
officials  who  have  shown  in  practice  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  basic  conception  of 
an  international  monetary  organization  and 
who  wish  to  stick  to  a  gold  price  of  $35  an 
ounce,  displajnng  no  more  logic  than  did  our 
.'orefathers  who  stubbornly  Insisted  on  a  good 
flve-rent  cigar! 

It  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  "Outline  Plan" 
(Appendix  1)  that  "the  unit  of  value  for 
expressing  special  drawing  rights  will  be 
equal  to  0.888  671  grams  of  fine  gold"  per 
dollar.  Tills  means  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment gold  is  the  only  recognized  real  reserve 
medium.  That  feature  has  been  preserved 
right  from  the  beginning. 

We  have  seen  that  this  reserve  medium  can 
be  increased  m  only  two  ways:  ai  by  new 
production  of  gold  channeled  to  monetary  re- 
serves so  that  the  quantity  of  monetary  gold 
increases,  and  b)  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  qu.xntity  of  gold,  by  an  increase 
In  the  value  of  gold. 

Before  the  price  of  sterling  or  other  ciu-- 
rencles  was  actually  fixed  in  relation  to  gold 
diu-ing  the  last  century,  this  process  took 
place  almost  automatically. 

If,  as  a  result  of  wars  or  other  catastrophes, 
prices — as  expressed  in  currencies — rose,  with 
a  resulting  larger  tiu-nover,  gold  would  in- 
crease in  relative  value  and  the  reserve  re- 
quirements would  almost  automatically  take 
care  of  themselves. 

After  the  value  of  the  various  Important 
currencies  had  been  fixed  In  definite  ratios 
to  gold,  this  automatic  adjustment  of  re- 
serves no  longer  could  take  place,  and  it  took 
the  responsible  statesmen  some  time  befcje 
they  realized  that  as  a  consequence  of  hav- 
ing linked  the  value  of  their  currency  to  gold, 
they  should  from  time  to  time  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  ?ald  as  expressed  in  their  cur- 
rency, commensurate  with  the  fall  or  in- 
crease in  prices  of  the  general  pattern  of 
commodities. 
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Hence,  Section  7  of  Article  IV  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  specific  request  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  reading: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  this  Article,  the  Fund  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  voting  power  may  make 
uniform  proportionate  changes  In  the  p>ar 
values  of  the  currencies  of  all  members,  pro- 
vided each  such  change  is  approved  by  every 
member  which  has  ten  p>ercent  or  more  of 
the  total  of  the  quotas." 

This  clause  was  requested  because  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  probably  several  older 
members,  aff^r  many  years  of  experience, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  without 
such  a  clause,  to  be  used  on  sp>eclal  occasions 
when  the  general  price  level  had  fluctuated 
to  an  unusual  degree,  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  would  In  effect  be  meaningless. 

In  spite  of  Section  7  of  Article  IV,  our 
President  made  the  following  public  state- 
ment on  February  10,  1965: 

"The  dollar  Is,  and  will  remain,  as  ttood  as 
gold,  fully  convertible  at  $35  an  ounce." 

Statesmen  have  publicly  stated  in  the 
past — probably  sincerely — that  no  change  in 
the  gold  price  of  their  currency  was  contem- 
plated, etc.  Such  statements  may  or  may  not 
have  proved  to  be  wise,  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  not  insulting  to  anyone, 

Wlien,  however,  there  exists  a  clause  (Sec- 
tion 7,  Article  IV)  which  is  Included  In  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  and  which  pro- 
vides for  uniform  proportionate  changes  In 
the  par  value  of  the  currenclep  of  members, 
1  e..  for  multilateral  revaluation  of  currencies, 
then  such  a  statement  by  the  American  Pres- 
ident Is  no  longer  merely  a  domestic  affair, 
but  an  event  of  International  importance  and 
quite  offensive  to  the  other  members  of  the 
IMP. 

When  we  consider  further  the  stipulation 
that  "such  change  must  be  approved  by  every 
member  which  has  ten  p)CT'cent  or  more  of  the 
total  of  the  quotas" — and  everybody  knows 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  only  such  mem- 
ber— then  it  becomes  still  more  offensive  and 
indeed  .also  a  stupid  statement. 

To  live  up  to  our  President's  factual  state- 
ment: "The  dollar  .  .  will  remain  .  .  .  con- 
vertible at  .$35  an  ounce,"  we  would  a  priori 
have  to  veto  the  use  of  the  entire  Section  7 
of  Article  IV,  ■without  even  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  other  members! 

Or  if  we  decided  iftt  to  veto  It,  we  would 
have — again  a  priori — to  make  up  our  mind 
to  exclude  the  dollar  under  the  provision  of 
the  last  five  lines  of  Section  7,  reading: 

"The  par  value  of  a  member's  currency 
shall,  however,  not  be  changed  under  this 
provision  if,  within  seventy-two  hours  of  the 
Fund's  action,  the  member  informs  the  Fund 
that  It  does  not  wish  the  p>ar  value  of  Its 
currency  to  be  changed  by  such  action." 

In  either  case,  the  President's  statement 
was  not  only  unfortunate,  but — though  un- 
doubtedly unintentionally— also  an  insult  to 
other  members  of  the  IMP. 

Such  incidents  show  an  apparent  super- 
ficiality and  carelessness  In  handling  matters 
that  may  prove  to  be  of  international  Im- 
portance. 

They  also  show  an  apparent  desire  to 
Justify  all  kinds  of  destructive  measures  by 
a  hodge  podge  of  arguments  somewhat  as 
follows : 

We  must  have  an  Increase  In  our  reserves, 
partly  to  provide  for  normal  growth,  but 
particularly  because  of  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  reserve  currencies. 

The  reserve  currencies — used  up  to  now — 
have  proved  to  be  theoretically  undesirable 
and  have  no  sufficient  real  liquidity  behind 
them  to  be  trusted  and  relied  on. 

We  cannot  increase  the  world's  real  re- 
serves— namely,  our  gold  reserve — sufficiently 
without  increasing  the  present  price  of  S35 
an  ounce,  fixed  34  years  ago.  This  is  because 
we  have  seen  In  recent  years  that,  with  the 
increased   cost   of   mining,   matters   are  apt 
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to  become  worse  and  perhaps  no  increase  at 
all  win  be  shown  In  the  Free  World's  gold 
stock  In  the  Immediate  future 

We  cannot  increase  the  price  of  gold  be- 
cause. In  our  opinion,  it  has  practically  no 
value. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  create  new  re- 
serves In  the  form  of  SDR  which  should  be 
intrinsically  sound  and  acceptable  because 
they  will  have  an  absolute  gold  guarantee! 

Thus  runs  a  typical  so-called  modern 
argument! 

It  Is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  careless- 
ness and  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the  need 
for  far  greater  concern  and  regard  lor  the 
conduct  of  the  future  that  is  necessary 
before  the  relatively  clear  and  obvious  ques- 
tion of  ample  reserves  can  be  settled  by  a 
simple  and  straightforward  move. 

It  follows  that  no  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury who  has  a  thorough  understanding  of 
both  the  domestic  and  the  international  as- 
pects of  the  liquidity  problem  could  possibly 
recommend  that,  in  their  present  form,  the 
special  drawing  rights  offered  by  the  IMF  be 
accepted  by  the  US.  Congress. 

Appendix  1 
Outline    of    a    Facility    Based   on    .Special 
Drawing    Rights    in    the    International 
Monetary  Fund 

introduction 

The  facility  described  In  this  Outline  Is 
Intended  to  meet  the  need,  as  and  when  It' 
arises,  for  a  supplement  to  existing  reserve 
as-sets.  It  is  to  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  Pimd  and.  therefore,  by 
an  Amendment  of  the  Pvmd's  Articles.  Pro- 
visions relating  to  some  of  the  topics  In  this 
Outline  could  be  included  In  By-laws  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  or  Rules  and 
Regulations  adopted  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors rather  than  In  the  Amendment 

1.  establishment  of   a  special  drawing 

ACCOUNT    IN    the    FUND 

I  a)  An  Amendment  to  the  Articles  will  es- 
tablish a  Special  Drawing  Account  through 
which  all  the  operations  relating  to  special 
drawing  rights  will  be  carried  out  The  pur- 
poses of  the  facility  will  be  set  forth  in  the 
Introductory  section  of  the  Amendment 

(b)  The  operations  of  and  resources  avail- 
able under  the  Special  Drawing  Account  will 
be  separate  Irom  the  operations  of  the  pres- 
ent Fund  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
General  Account, 

fc)  Separate  provisions  will  be  IncUided 
in  the  Amendment  for  withdrawal  from  or 
liquidation  of  the  Special  Dra\^nng  Account; 
Article  XVI,  Section  "2  and  Schedules  D  and 
E  on  withdrawal  and  liquidation  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  as  they  do  at  present  to  the 
General  Account  of  the  Fund, 

II.  PARTICIPANTS  AND  OTHER  HOLDERS 

1 .  Participants 
Participation  in  the  Special  Drawing  Ac- 
count will  be  open  to  any  member  of  the 
Fund  that  undertakes  the  obligations  of  the 
Amendment,  A  member's  quota  in  the  Fund 
will  be  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  both 
the  General  and  the  Special  Drawing  Ac- 
covmts  of  the  Fund 

2.  Holding  by  General  Account.  The  Gen- 
eral Account  will  be  authorized  to  hold  and 
use  special  drawing  rights. 

m.    ALLOCATION     OF     SPECIAL     DRAWING     RIGHTS 

1.  Principles  for  decisions 
The  Special  Drawing  Account  will  aUocate 
special  drawing  rights  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Amendment.  Si)eclal 
considerations  applicable  to  the  first  decision 
to  allocate  special  drawing  rights,  as  well  as 
the  principles  on  which  all  decisions  to  al- 
locate special  drawing  rights  will  be  based, 
will  be  Included  In  the  introductory  section 
of  the  Amendment  and.  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, in  a  Report  explaining  the  Amendment. 
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2.   Ba.^ic  period  and   ^at--   '•/  a'.'ocation 
The  following  provisions  will  apply  tx)  any 
decision  to  allocate  special  drawing  rights: 

(li  The  decision  will  prescribe  a  basic  pe- 
riod during  which  special  drawing  rlghta 
will  be  allocated  at  specified  Intervals.  The 
period  wt:i  normaly  be  five  years  In  length. 
but  the  Fund  may  decide  that  any  basic 
period  will  be  of  different  duration.  The  first 
basic  period  will  begin  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  decision  to  allocate  special  draw- 
ing rights. 

(11)  The  decision  will  also  prescribe  the 
rate  or  rates  at  which  special  drawing  rights 
win  be  allocated  during  the  basic  period. 
Rates  will  be  expressed  as  a  percentage,  uni- 
form for  all  participants,  of  quotas  on  the 
dxte  specified  In  the  decision. 

.■?.  ProcfduTP  for  decisions 

a  I  Any  decision  on  the  basic  period  for, 
timing  of.  or  rate  of  allocation  of  special 
drawing  rights  will  be  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  by 
the  Managing  Director  concurred  In  by  the 
E^xecutlve  Directors. 

b  I  Before  formulating  any  proposal,  the 
Mc^naelng  Director  after  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  considerations  referred  to 
In  mi  have  been  met,  will  conduct  such 
coiisTiltatl.ons  as  will  enable  him  to  ascertain 
that  there  is  broad  support  among  partic- 
ipants for  the  allocation  of  special  drawing 
rights  at  the  proposed  rate  and  for  the  pro- 
posed basic  period. 

(CI  The  Managing  Director  will  make  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights:  (1)  within  sufficient 
time  before  the  end  of  a  basic  period:  (11) 
In  the  circumstances  of  1114;  (111)  within 
six  months  after  the  Board  of  Governors  or 
the  Executive  Directors  request  that  he  make 
a  proposal.  The  Managing  Director  will  make 
a  proposal  for  the  first  basic  period  when 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  broad  sup- 
poTt  among  the  participants  to  start  the 
allocation   of   special   drawing   rights. 

(d>  The  Executive  Directors  will  review 
both  the  operations  of  the  Special  Drawing 
Account  and  the  adequacy  of  global  reserves 
as  part  of  their  annual  report  to  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

4  Change  in  •■ate  of  allocation  or  basic  period 
If  there  a.-e  unexpected  major  develop- 
ments which  make  it  desirable  to  change  the 
rate  at  which  further  special  drawing  rights 
are  to  be  allocated  for  a  basic  period,  (1) 
the  rate  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  or 
(ill  the  basic  period  may  be  terminated  and 
a  different  rate  of  allocation  adopted  for  a 
new^  basic  period.  Paragraph  III  3  will  apply 
to  such  changes. 

5.   Voting  majority 

(a I  For  decisions  on  the  basic  period  for. 
timing  of.  amount  and  rate  of  allocation  of 
special  drawing  rights,  an  85  percent  major- 
ity of  the  voting  power  of  participants  shall 
be  required. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  lai  above,  the  deci- 
sions to  decrease  the  rate  of  allocation  of 
special  drawing  rights  tor  the  remainder  of 
the  basic  period  will  be  taken  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  voting  power  of  participants. 
6.  Opting  out 

The  .\mendment  will  include  provisions 
that  will  prescrit>e  to  what  extent  a  partici- 
pant will  be  required  initially  to  receive 
special  drawing  rights,  but  will  stipulate 
that  beyond  any  such  amount  a  participant 
that  does  not  vote  in  favor  of  a  decision  to 
allocate  special  drawing  rights  may  elect  not 
to  receive  them  under  that  decision. 

IV      CANCELLATION    OP    SPECLAL    DRAWING    RIGHTS 

The  principles  set  forth  in  III  relating  to 
the  procedure  and  voting  for  the  allocation 
of  special  drawing  rights  will  be  applicable, 
a-.ch  appropriate  modifications,  to  the  can- 
cellation of  such  rights. 
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V.    tJSK  or  SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS 

1.  Right  to  use  special  d'awing  rights 
(a>  A  participant  will  be  entitled,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  V,  to  use 
special  drawing  rights  to  acquire  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  a  currency  convertible  in  fact. 
A  participant  which  thus  provides  currency 
will  receive  an  equivalent  amount  of  special 
drawing  rights. 

(b)  Within  the  framework  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Fund  may  adopt,  a 
participant  may  obtain,  the  currencies  re- 
ferred to  in  (a)  either  directly  from  another 
participant  or  through  the  Special  Drawing 
Account 

ic)  Except  as  indicated  in  V.3(c),  a  par- 
ticipant will  be  expected  to  use  its  special 
drawing  rights  only  for  balance-of-payments 
needs  or  in  the  light  of  developments  in  its 
total  reserves  and  not  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  changing  the  compKjeitlon  of  Its  reserves. 

(d)  The  use  of  special  drawing  rights  will 
not  be  subject  to  prior  challenge  on  the  basis 
of  this  expectation,  but  the  Fund  may  make 
representations  to  any  participant  which,  in 
the  Fund's  Judgment,  has  failed  to  observe 
the  expectation,  and  may  direct  drawings  to 
such  p>articipant  to  the  extent  of  such 
failure. 

2.  Provision  of  currency 

A  participant's  obligation  to  provide  cur- 
rency will  not  extend  beyond  a  point  at 
which  its  holdings  of  special  drawing  rlghte 
in  excess  of  the  net  cumulative  amount  of 
such  rights  allocated  to  it  are  equal  to  twice 
that  amount.  However,  a  partlcip)ant  may 
provide  currency,  or  agree  with  the  Pimd  to 
provide  currency,  in  excess  of  this  limit. 

3.  Selection  of  participants  to  be  drawn  upon 
The  Fund's  niles  and  infitructlons  relating 
to  the  participants  from  which  currencies 
should  be  acquired  by  users  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  will  be  based  on  the  following  main 
general  principles,  supplemented  by  such 
principles  as  the  Fund  may  find  desirable 
from  time  to  time: 

lai  Normally,  currencies  will  be  acquired 
f  om  participants  that  have  a  sufficiently 
strong  bal.ince  of  payments  and  reserve  posi. 
tion,  but  this  will  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  currency  will  be  acquired  from  partici- 
pants with  strong  reserve  positions  even 
though  tliey  have  moderate  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits, 

(bt  The  Fund's  primary  criterion  will  be 
to  seek  to  approach  over  time  equality, 
among  the  participants  indicated  from  time 
to  time  by  the  criteria  in  (ai  above,  in  the 
ratios  of  their  holdings  of  special  drawing 
rights,  or  such  holdings  in  excess  of  net 
cumulative  allocations  thereof,  to  total  re- 
serves. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Fund  will.  In  its  rules 
and  Instructions,  provide  for  such  use  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights,  either  directly  between 
participants  or  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  Special  Drawing  Account,  as  will  pro- 
mote voluntnry  reconstltutlon  and  reconstl- 
tution  under  V.4. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  V.Kci.  a 
participant  may  use  its  special  drawing 
rights  to  purchase  balances  of  Its  currency 
held  by  another  participant,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  latter. 

4.  Reconstitution 

(a»  Members  that  use  their  special  draw- 
ing rights  will  incur  an  obligation  to  re- 
constitute their  position  in  accordance  with 
principles  which  will  take  account  of  the 
amount  and  the  duration  of  the  use.  These 
principles  will  be  laid  down  in  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Fund. 

(b)  The  rules  for  reconstitution  of  draw- 
ings made  during  the  first  basic  period  will 
be  based  on  the  following  principles; 

( 1 1  The  average  net  use.  taking  into  ac- 
count both  use  below  and  holdings  above  its 
net  cumulative  allocation,  made  by  a  par- 
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tlcipant  of  its  special  drawing  rights  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  five 
years,  shall  not  exceed  70  percent  of  its  aver- 
age net  cumulative  allocation  during  this 
period.  Reconstitution  under  this  subpara- 
graph ( 1 )  will  be  brought  about  through  the 
mechanism  of  transfers,  by  the  Fund  direct- 
ing drawings  correspondingly. 

(2)  Participants  will  pay  due  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  pursuing  over  time  a 
balanced  relationship  between  their  hold- 
ings of  special  drawing  rights  and  other 
reserves. 

(c)  Reconstitution  rules  will  be  reviewed 
before  the  end  of  the  first  and  of  each  sub- 
sequent period  and  new  rviles  will  be  adopted, 
if  necessary.  If  new  rules  are  not  adopted 
for  a  basic  period,  the  rules  for  the  preced- 
ing period  shall  apply  unless  it  is  decided 
to  abrogate  reconstitution  rules.  The  same 
majority  as  is  required  for  decisions  on  the 
basic  period,  timing  of,  or  rate  of  allocation 
of  special  drawing  rights  will  be  required  for 
decisions  to  adopt,  amend,  or  abrogate  recon- 
stitution rules.  Any  amendment  in  the  rules 
will  govern  the  reconstltvitlon  of  drawings 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  tlie  amend- 
ment, unless  otherwise  decided. 

VI.  INTEREST   .\ND   MAINTENANCE  OP  GOLD  VALVE 

1.  Inter  eat 

A  moderate  rate  of  Interest  will  be  paid 
in  special  drawing  rights  on  holdings  o: 
special  drawing  rights.  The  cost  of  this  inter- 
est will  be  assessed  against  all  participants 
in  proportion  to  neMk-umulative  allocations 
of  special  drawing  rights  to  them. 

2.  Maintenance  of  gold  value 
The  unit  of  value  for  expressing  special 
drawing  rights  will  be  equal  to  0  888  671 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  participants  and  of  the  Special  Draw- 
ing Account  will  be  subject  to  an  absolute 
maintenance  of  gold  value  or  to  provisions 
similar  to  Article  VI.  Section  8  of  the  Fund's 
Articles. 

VII.  FUNCTIONS    OF    FUND    ORGANS    AND    VOTING 

1.  Exercise  of  powers 
The  decisions  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Special  Drawing  Account,  and  the  supervi- 
sion of  its  operations,  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors, the  Managing  Director,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Fund,  Certain  powers,  and  In  particular 
those  relating  to  the  adoption  of  decisions 
concerning  the  allocation,  cancellation,  ;ind 
certain  .%spects  of  the  use  of  special  drawing 
rights,  will  be  reserved  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. .\11  other  powers,  except  those  specif- 
ically granted  to  other  organs,  will  be  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Governors  which  will  be  able 
to  delegate  them  to  the  Executive  Directors, 
2.   Voting 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  tlie 
-Amendment,  all  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
Special  Drawing  Account  will  be  taken  by  ;i 
majority  of  votes  cast.  The  precise  formula 
for  the  voting  power  of  participants,  which 
will  include  basic  and  weighted  votes,  and 
possibly  the  adjustment  of  voting  power  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  special  drawing  right.?. 
will  be  the  subject  of  later  consideration. 

Vni.     GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

i.  Collaboration 

Participants  will  undertake  to  collaborate 
with  the  Fund  in  order  xo  facilitate  the 
proper  functioning  and  effective  use  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  within  the  International 
monetary  system. 

2.    Nonfulfillment  of  obligations 

(a)  If  the  Fund  finds  that  a  participant 
has  failed  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  provide 
currency  In  accordance  with  the  Amend- 
ment, the  Fund  may  svispend  the  right  of 
the  participant  to  use  its  special  drawing 
rights. 
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(b)  If  the  Fund  finds  that  a  participant 
has  failed  to  fulfill  any  other  obligation 
under  the  Amendment,  the  Fund  may  sus- 
pend the  participant's  right  to  use  any  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  allocated  to  or  acquired 
by  it  after  the  suspension. 

(c)  Suspension  under  la)  or  (b)  above 
will  not  affect  a  participant's  obligation  to 
provide  currency  in  accordance  with  the 
.Amendment 

(d)  The  Fund  may  at  any  time  terminate 
a  suspension  under   (a)    or   (b)   above. 

3.    Accounts 
All  changes  In  holdings  of  special  draw- 
ings rights  will  take  effect  when  recorded  In 
the    accounts   of   the   Special    Drawing   Ac- 
count. 

IX.     ENTRY     INTO     FORCE 

The  Amendment  would  enter  into  force  in 
accordance  with  the  tern^s  of  Article  XVII  of 
the  Fund's  .Articles. 

Central  Bankers'  Communique  and  IMP 
Statement 
(Note. — Following  are  the  text  of  a  com- 
munique issued  on  March  17.  1968,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  two-day  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  seven  central  banks,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
.i,nd  the  General  Manager  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements,  and  the  text  of  a 
Statement  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund:) 

COMMUNIQUE 

The  Governors  of  the  central  banks  of 
Belgium.  Germany.  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  met  in  Washington  on  March 
16  and  17,  1968,  to  examine  operations  of  the 
gold  pool,  to  which  they  are  active  con- 
tributors. The  Managing  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  .ind  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements  also   attended   the   meeting. 

The  Governors  noted  that  it  is  the  de- 
termined policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  defend  the  value  of  the  dollar 
through  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  and  that  substantial  improvement 
of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  is 
a  high  priority  objective. 

They  also  noted  that  legislation  approved 
by  Congress  makes  the  whole  of  the  gold  stock 
of  the  nation  available  for  defending  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

They  noted  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
at  the  existing  price  of  .$35  an  ounce  in 
transactions  with  monetary  authorities.  The 
Governors  support  this  policy,  and  believe  it 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  exchanse 
stability. 

The  Governors  noted  the  determination 
of  the  United  Kingdom  authorities  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in 
the  United  Kingdom  balance  of  payments  as 
soon  as  possible  and  to  move  to  a  position 
of  large  and  sustained  surplus. 

Finally,  they  noted  that  the  governments 
of  most  European  countries  intend  to  pursue 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  encourage 
domestic  expansion  consistent  with  economic 
stability,  avoid  as  far  as  possible  Increases 
;n  interest  rates  or  a  tightening  of  money 
inarkets,  and  thus  contribute  to  conditions 
that  will  help  all  countries  move  toward  pay- 
ments equilibrium. 

The  Governors  agreed  to  cooperate  fully  to 
maintain  the  existing  parties  as  well  as  order- 
ly conditions  in  their  exchange  markets  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  obligations  under  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  Governors  believe  that 
henceforth  officially  held  gold  should  be  used 
only  to  effect  transfers  among  monetary 
authorities,  and,  therefore,  they  decide  no 
longer  to  supply  gold  to  the  London  gold 
market  or  any  other  gold  market.  Moreover, 
as  the  existing  stock  of  monetary  gold  is 
sufficient  in  view  of  the  prosi>ective  estab- 
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llshment  of  the  facility  for  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights,  they  no  longer  feel  it  necessary 
to  buy  gold  from  the  market  Finally  they 
agreed  that  henceforth  they  will  not  sell 
gold  to  monetary  authorities  to  replace  gold 
sold  in  private  markets. 

The  Governors  agreed  to  cooperate  even 
more  closely  than  in  the  past  to  minimize 
flows  of  funds  contributing  to  instability  in 
the  exchange  markets,  and  to  oflset  as  nec- 
essary any  such  flows  that  may  arise. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Governors  have  agreed  to  provide 
furtlier  facilities  which  will  bring  the  total 
of  credits  immediately  available  to  the 
United  Kingdom  authorities  (including  the 
IMP  standby)   to  $4  billion. 

The  Governors  invite  the  cooperation  of 
other  central  banks  In  the  policies  set  forth 
above. 

STATEMENT 

During  their  meeting  in  Washington  over 
the  past  two  days,  the  active  members  ol  the 
gold  pool  have  decided  to  stop  supplying  gold 
from  monetary  reserves  to  the  lAindon  gold 
market  or  any  other  gold  market. 

This  decision  is  readily  understandable  as 
a  means  of  conserving  the  stock  of  inon- 
etary  gold,  which  has  recently  been  subject 
to  heavy  drains  through  such  operations  in 
the  London  market. 

The  decision,  of  course,  involves  no  depar- 
ture from  the  obligation  of  these  countries 
to  maintain  the  par  values  of  their  curren- 
cies est-'iblished  with  the  IMF. 

Countries  adhering  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Fund  uiidert.ike  to  collab- 
orate with  the  Fund  to  promote  exchange 
stability  and  to  maintain  orderly  exchange 
agreements  with  each  other.  It  is  must  im- 
portant that  the  monetary  authorities  of  all 
member  countries  should  continue  to  con- 
duct gold  transactrons  consistently  with  this 
undertaking,  and  that  they  should  cooperate 
fully  to  conserve  the  stock  of  monetary  gold. 
Such  action  will  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  system. 

In  the  longer  run,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
simply  to  conserve  global  reserves.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat  work  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  facility  in  the  Fund  is  proceeding  on 
schedule.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  facility 
will  enter  into  force  with  the  least  possible 
delay  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  supple- 
ment existing  reserve  assets  as  and  when 
needed. 


CERTIFICATE  FOR  FIRST  DISTRICT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  youi-  in- 
formation I  am  plea.se<l  to  rea(3  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  certificate  I  am 
sending  to  higih  school  gra(iuates  in  the 
First  District  of  Georgia.  It  reads: 

To  All  To  Whom  These  Presents  Sfiall  Come, 
Greetings: 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  accompllslunent  of  High  School  gradua- 
tion. May  this  day  begin  a  further  achieve- 
ment In  Ideals  of  citizenship  in  your  com- 
munity and  for  yottr  country. 

G.  Elliott  Hagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.   Speaker,    this   certificate 
printed  at  Government  expense. 


is    not 
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FOR  INNER  SPACE,  A  HAWAII 
BASE 

HON.  PATSY  r.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
world's  population  soarlne  to  record 
numbers  each  year,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  the  seas  must  be  thorough- 
ly explored  for  new  foods,  materials,  and 
for  scientific  research.  Where  is  there  a 
better  location  to  direct  this  search  than 
fiom  Hawaii  who.se  entire  life  and  exist- 
ence is  associated  in  some  way  to  the 
seas.  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  May  8.  1968.  enti- 
tled. For  Inner  .Space,  a  Hawaii  Base" 
in  which  it  cites  the  benefits  of  locating 
the  headquarters  of  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  sea  exploration  at  Hawaii,  which 
article  I  submit  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

For  Inner  Space,  A  Hawaii  Ba<^ 
President  Johnson  has  taken  a  significant 
initiative  toward  making  tlie  exploration  of 
inner  .space  quite  different  from  thai  of  outer 
space. 

In  lieu  of  the  Intense  Russian-American 
rivalry  in  outer  space,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  the  two  nations  co<ipernte  in  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
(IDOEi. 

He  has  suggested  that  governments  all  over 
the  world  pledge  them.selves  to  cooperative 
deep  sea  exploration  for  a  10-ycar  period 
th.a.t  could  Ijegln  in  1970. 

Some  46  nations  attended  a  State  Depart- 
ment briefing  on  thp  proposal,  though  with- 
out making  ;iny  commitments  on  participa- 
tion. 

The  US.  visualizes  its  contribution  at  $3 
to  S5  billion  over  the  decade  and  suggests 
a  like  amount  frtim  the  USSR. 

The  anl.igoiiisms  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cations of  the  .■=pace  race  would  be  minimized. 
Cooperation  would  be  the  keynote 

"Hie  total  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  contribution  of  $6 
to  $10  billion  would  come  to  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  IDOE.  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  the  oceanographic  fleets  of 
the  two  ni'tions  are  60  tc  80  per  cent  of  the 
world  total. 

Much  of  the  contribution,  in  the  case  of 
both  n.atlons.  would  be  money  they  would 
be  spending  anyway — but  a  greater  total  re- 
turn would  be  realized  through  the  Joint 
efTort. 

IDOE  is  visualized  as  starting  modestly 
.sometime  around  1&70.  building  up  to  a  first 
peak  of  activity  two  years  later  and  build- 
ing to  a  period  of  maximum  activity  about 
mid-decade  when  a  variety  of  new  platforms, 
including  ships  and  buoys,  come  into  use. 

The  principal  product  of  IDOE  will  be 
oceanographlc  data.  But  its  planners  also 
visualize  progress  toward  worldwide  stand- 
ardization of  Instruments  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  International  calibration  facili- 
ties. 

Prospects  of  U.SS.R.  participation  In  IDOE 
are  hopeful,  but  no  nations  have  yet  made 
firm  commitments  to  the  plan. 

Readers  will  be  fascinated  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  International  cooi>eratlon  in 
oceanic  exploration  la  for  the  U.S.  as  old  as 
the  nation  itself — and  not  really  a  new 
Idea  of  President  Johnson's. 

On  March  10,  1779,  at  the  height  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Benjamin  Franklin 
vTTOte  a  letter  urging  American  ships  to  give 
safe  conduct  to  Capt.  James  Cook,  the  British 
navigator,  on  his  return  from  his  voyages  of 
exploration  in  the  Pacific, 
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Not  knowing  that  Cook  had  been  killed  In 
Hawaii  three  weeks  earlier.  Franklin  wrote 
that  Cook's  early  return  to  E^J^ope  wa«  ex- 
pected. "Consider  her  not  as  an  enemy." 
Franklin  urged  of  Cock's  ship  and  aaked 
that  Cook  be  given  any  needed  help 

He  spoke  of  the  voyage  of  tne  'celebrated 
navigator  to    ma'ice   discoveries    of   new 

countries  In  unknown  seas"  In  these  terms; 

"An  undertaking  truly  laudable  la  Itself. 
a£  the  Increase  of  Geographical  Knowledge 
fa  ,:;r,i-ep  'rie  Communication  between  Dis- 
tant N.iti^ii3.  In  the  exchange  of  useful  Prod- 
ucts and  Manufactures  and  the  extension 
of  Arts,  whereby  the  common  enjoyments 
of  human  life  are  multiplied  and  augmented 
and  Science  r,t  other  kinds  Increased  to. the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general." 

IDOE.  too.  can  be  an  undertaking  truly 
lav.ddble   in   Itself. 

As  IDOE  plans  move  forward,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  an  Ideal  headquarters  site 
for  It  would  be  Hawaii,  where  Capt.  Co-ok 
died    Just    two   centuries    before    the   end   of 

idoe' 

We  o?er  a  :.:'n;n^unl*v  ti;  it  ;..i.^  an  Intense 
Interest  In  oceanography  and  c;.e  that  can 
be  said  to  be  centrally  located  as  regards 
the   maritime   nations  of  the   world. 

Hawa:;  already  has  been  chosen  as  a  site 
f;T  a  nur.:ber  of  East-'West  meetings.  Its 
Eut-v.-st  Center  gives  It  an  Ideal  backdrop 
for  m.my  such  sessions. 

Here  Is  a  hospitable  climate  at  a  cross- 
roads in  the  world's  greatest  ocean.  Russian 
oce.uaokcraahers  already  have  visited  here 
several  times  aboard  the  research  ship  Vltyaz 
and  found  their  community  reception  a 
warm  one 

Communications   from  Hawaii  are  excel- 

Pendlng  new  air  rotites  will  make  the  is- 
lands ev^n  more  of  an  air  hub  than  now. 

Honolulu  as  the  headquarters  for  IDOE 
is  a  proposal  that  should  be  advanced  early 
and  seriously. 


US     CENSORS    DISLIKE    GREEK 
CENSORS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

.-     LOUISIANA 

IN   i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  dif- 
ference is  there  between  censors  and 
manipulators  of  the  news — b^  they 
United  States  or  Greek. 

Is  censorsiiip  whereby  certain  subjects 
are  played  down  by  the  news  media,  any 
greater  censorship  than  promoting  and 
manipulating  of  controversial  and  emo- 
tional subjects  such  as  riots,  criminality 
and  revolution? 

And  what  about  U.S.  censorship  keep- 
ing news  stories  on  George  C.  Wallace, 
of  Alabama,  off  the  front  page — in  many 
cases  out  of  the  news.  And  that  is  not  in 
Greece — it  is  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Car.  it  be  the  U.S.  censors  fear  George 
Wallace — or  is  it  just  because  they  do 
not  have  a  ring  in  his  nose  that  they 
censor  him  out  and  play  down  news 
about  George  Wallace. 

I  place  an  article  from  the  Washington 
P  v-t  for  May  9  at  this  point  in  the 
R;:,ord: 

Greek    Censors 

.\thens. — Government  censors  ordered  for 
tr.e  second  time  that  newspapers  limit  cover- 
Ac-     •   >en    Robert  F.  Kennedy's  U.S.  presl- 
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dentlal  campaign.  The  order  delayed  the 
printing  of  most  afternoon  newspapers  In 
March,  censors  ordered  news  .«torle6  on  Ken- 
nedy to  be  played  in  the  Inside  pages  The 
directive  was  rescinded  vrtthln  24  hours  be- 
cause of  adverse  reaction  from  the  United 
States. 

AnU-reglme  forces  believe  that  if  Kennedy 
Is  elected  president,  it  will  mean  the  collapse 
of  the  army-backed  government. 


May  10,  1968 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10  is 
a  day  of  great  importance  to  Rumanian 
people  everywhere  in  the  world  because 
it  is  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 

In  the.se  days  it  has  special  signifi- 
cance because  the  people  of  Rumania 
have  been  robbed  of  their  national  In- 
dependence by  the  Russian  imperialists. 

It  was  23  years  last  March  6  that  the 
Russians  destroyed  the  free  government 
of  that  old  and  honored  nation  and  im- 
posed upon  the  Rumanian  people  a  form 
of  government  which  is  completely  alien 
to  their  rich  culture,  traditions,  and  love 
for  human  freedom. 

In  the  darkness  of  those  23  years,  the 
people  of  Rumania  have  never  lost  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  their  nation. 

They  remain  convinced  that  justice 
will  triumph  throughout  the  world — 
that  the  cause  of  freemen  will  prevail  in 
the  affairs  of  nations  and  that  Runiania 
will  rise  once  again  in  all  the  splendor 
and  beauty  of  her  ancient  civilization. 

It  is  this  dedication,  this  unwavering 
conviction,  which  holds  the  people  of 
Rumania  in  an  unbreakable  alliance 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
all  other  free  countries. 

The  people  of  Rumania  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  celebrating  this  memorable 
day  by  the  alien  government  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  masters 
of  the  new  imperialism  in  Moscow. 

No  public  observance  of  this  day  will 
be  allowed  because  the  Russians  are  de- 
dicated to  destroying  all  hope  for  a  re- 
turn of  national  independence  and  be- 
cause such  public  manifestations  carry 
the  possibility  of  getting  out  of  hand  so 
far  as  the  occupiers  are  concerned. 

However,  the  Rumanian  people  will 
find  ways  to  observe  this  historic  day, 
de^oite  the  efforts  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so. 

What  rests  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  men 
cannot  be  v.iped  out  by  the  order  of  a 
dictator. 

Rumanians  in  the  free  world  will  prop- 
erly celebrate  this  day. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  that  in  my  Dis- 
trict very  significant  celebrations  take 
place  commemorating  Rumanian  Inde- 
pendence day. 

Free  Rumanians  will  carry  high  the 
hopes  of  the  captive  people  of  Rumania. 

They  will,  as  in  the  past,  remind  all 
those  who  love  freedom  that  these  past 
23  years  of  darkness  have  strengthened 
the  determination  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple to  regain  their  national  independence. 


In  this  they  will  be  performing  a  serv- 
ice for  their  adopt-ed  couiurv,  the  United 
Stat-es,  because  the  cau.se  of  peace  with 
justice  requires  ihe  dedication  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the 
negotiators  in  Paris  who  are  meeting  for 
the  purpase  of  bringing  to  an  end  the 
terrible  .scourge  of  war  existing  in  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  from 
this  conference  will  ccnie  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  Vietnam  to  exernse  the 
right  to  national  self-determination  to 
choo.se  their  own  form  of  govermnent.  to 
elect  their  own  officials  and  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  When  the  right  of  self- 
determination  is  given  to  all  peoples  and 
nations,  large  and  .small,  then  and  only 
then  can  we  look  forward  to  a  world  of 
permanent  peace  and  brotherhood. 


I  MOURN  FOR   HIM  TODAY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanl- 
mous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  a  tribute  to  an  .American  soldier 
killed  In  Vietnam.  This  tribute  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  H.  Fi-ank  Collins.  pa.stor.  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church  of  Bellf.ower.  Calif., 
just  before  the  morninc  service  on  Palm 
Sunday  of  this  year.  This  tiibute  was 
presented  at  the  church  sen-ices  on  that 
same  Palm  Sunday,  and  is  so  excellent 
that  I  would  like  to  'dve  it  wider  cir- 
culation : 

I  Mourn  for  Him  Today 

Last  week  a  man  fell  In  battle.  A  man 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  peace  and  freedom. 
A  man  who  was  man  enough  to  give  his  life 
for  a  cause  that  he  believed  in. 

I  moiu-n  for  him  today. 

He  did  not  die  In  a  plush  motel  In  one 
of  America's  beautiful  cities.  He  died  In  the 
horrible  steamins?  Jungles  of  a  filthy,  rotten, 
poverty-torn  nation,  thousands  of  miles  from 
his  home  and  country.  He  died  In  the  arms 
of  a  buddy  who  believed  In  the  same  things 
he  did — the  richt  to  live  In  a  country  where 
free  men  could  assemble  In  worship — where 
little  girls  and  women  felt  free  to  walk  to 
Sunday  School  In  their  new  frocks  and  bon- 
nets. He  died  to  give  to  men  of  all  color 
the  right  for  a  free  education  in  a  state  that 
would  provide  it  with  small  cost — and  limited 
only  by  the  self-limitations  of  the  individual. 

I  mourn  for  him  today. 

He  died  defending  a  country  that  has  done 
more  for  the  individual  than  any  nation  on 
earth.  He  did  not  curse  the  parents  that  bore 
him,  loved  him,  and  prortded  for  him  and 
gave  him  far  more  than  they  ever  had  them- 
selves. He  did  not  curse  the  society  that  taxed 
itself  to  the  hilt  to  care  for  its  poor  and  Its 
aged.  He  did  not  defect  from  the  country 
that  provided  its  scenic  highways,  parks  and 
lu.xuries  that  he  and  his  fellow-man  might 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  life.  He  died  as  an 
ex.ample  of  civil  obedience. 

I  mourn  for  him  today. 

No  self-seeking  politician  sent  a  chartered 
Jet  for  his  widow  to  accompany  his  body 
home  He  was  shipped  home  in  a  government- 
provided  casket,  and  Uncle  Sam  provided  one 
non-commissioned  service  man  as  an  escort. 
He  did  not  have  a  large  funeral.  A  soldier 
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sounded  taps  on  a  near-by  slope  as  his  body 
was  laid  to  rest. 

I  mourn  for  Ivlm  today. 

No  cities  were  burned  and  placed  under 
martial  law  because  he  was  shot  Our  na- 
tion's Capital  was  not  endangered  by  his 
death.  It  was,  rather,  made  a  little  more 
secure  by  the  supreme  price  that  he  paid 
to  make  it  safe.  The  Ihag  of  our  country  was 
not  lowered  to  half-mast.  In  the  eyes  of  those 
who  know  the  true  value  of  such  a  sacrifice, 
it  seemed  to  fly  higher  than  ever  over  the 
"Land  of  the  free  and  the  liome  of  the  brave." 

I  mourn  for  him  today. 

Those  who  would  vindicate  his  death  today 
can  be  heard  throughout  our  land  as  they 
organize  into  what  patriots  have  always 
called  our  Military  Ser\-ice.  They  take  up 
arms — rifles — bayonets— tanks  and  planes — 
but  they  aim  them  at  the  enemy — not  their 
own  country. 

I  mourn  for  him  today. 

There  were  no  newspapermen  nor  TV  crev.-s 
to  cover  the  events  of  his  death  nor  his 
funeral.  No  dignitaries  cancelled  trips,  that 
might  save  the  lives  of  his  buddies,  to  at- 
tend his  funeral.  But  every  statesman  and 
politician  ought  to  take  at  lefist  one  moment 
to  slip  silently  to  his  knees  and  say,  "Thank 
God  for  a  great  man."  His  contribution  to 
our  country's  freedom  Is  not  known  by  his 
own  generation.  It  Is  known  only  to  God. 

i\  great  man  fell  In  battle.  The  victim  of 
a  sniper's  bullet.  I  mourn  for  him  today. 


REPORT    TO    NINTH    DISTRICT    OF 
TENNESSEE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

Of    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der nei-mission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  text  of  my  regu- 
lar report  to  the  people  of  the  XMnth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee: 

Hon.  D.^n   Kl^ykenu.'^ll,  of  Tennessee, 
Reports  i-t.om  W.\shincton.  May  1968 

RfSVLTS   OP   QtlESTIONKAlRE    TO    PF.OPLE    OF   THE 
NINTH     DISTRICT     OF    TENNESSEE 

TiiQ  people  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee liave  done  a  fine  Job  of  participating 
in  a  poll  on  the  vital  issues  of  our  times.  We 
have  Just  completed  tabulating  tlie  answers 
to  my  questionnaire  from  ."-.ome  ir^OOO  citi- 
zens of  the  community  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent. 

This  widespread  Interest  in  the  question- 
naire is  a  fine  example  of  government  by  the 
people.  While  we  all  recognize  that  as  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people,  we  must  make 
the  flnal  decisions  on  how  to  vote  on  legisla- 
tion coming  before  us.  the  use  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
answering  It  provides  direct  communication 
between  the  Representative  and  the  people 
tmmatched   by   any   other    means. 

In  answering  the  questionnaire,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee  have 
expressed  themselves  overwheiinlngly  in  sup- 
port of  a  cut  in  Federal  .^pending.  While  re- 
luctant to  support  a  tax  increase  under  any 
circumstances,  many  of  them  would  do  so  If 
it  is  demonstrated  that  a  real  cut  in  spending 
will  be  made 

On  the  question  of  crime  and  riots,  the 
people  I  represent  believe  strongly  in  the  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order.  They  realize  that 
there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  many  and 
complex  problems  which  face  us  as  a  nation 
unless  we  begin  with  law  and  order. 

The  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  on  all  of  the  eiglit  questions  put  to 
them  are  contained  in  the  complete  report 
of  the  results  as  here  presented: 
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|ln  percenti 


Yes 


1 .  Are  you  in  fsvof  of  the  lU- percent  surcharge  income  tax  it  there  is  8  corresponding  cut  in  !,pendin£?. .  38. 7 

2.  Would  you  tavor  the  increase  even  without  a  cut  in  spending? g.  g 

3.  Do  you  believe  social  security  lunrts  are  being  properly  handled  by  Ihe  Government? 19,6 

4.  Do  you  believe  crime  and  riots  are  caused  by  inadequate  lavus  and  enforcement? 68. 8 

5.  Do  you  beheve  the  mam  caure  is  hopelessness  in  our  cities  because  ol  inadequate  opportunity,  ed- 

ucation, lack  ol  welfare  care'. . .                                                                            18.3 

6.  Do  you  believe  Ihe  President's  conduct  ol  the  Vietnam  war  will  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting? 11.8 

7.  Do  you  believe  our  present  defense  policies  will  prevent  the  outbreak  ol  hostilities  in  other  areas?  /.  66 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  Comniunist  movement  is  responsible  for  Ihe  mijac  part  of  the  uruest  in  the 

world? 84. b 


No 

Undecided 

58.0 

3.3 

88.3 

4.8 

69.8 

10.  i 

^8  3 

;'.8 

75.6 

6.U 

83.8 

4.3 

86.56 

b.66 

12.6 
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HUIVIAN  RENEWAL  FUND 

In  March  I  joined  with  other  Republicans 
in  the  House  ui  sponsor  a  $2.5  billion  Hu- 
man Renewal  Fund.  In  order  to  get  this 
money  we  would  cut  back  present  Federal 
spendlnLT  by  *6.0  billion  in  programs  that 
could  be  eliminated  or  deterred.  " 

We  ha\e  .ilrcady  made  good  progress  in 
substantial  cuts  lu  the  budget  requests  for 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Treasury,  and 
the  Civilian  Space  program. 

Tlie  Human  Renewal  Fund  is  to  provide 
for  urgent  human  needs  and  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  Emphasis  would  be  jiut  on  Job 
training,  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, home  ownership  tor  thrjse  in  lower  In- 
come brackets,  and  ix)llutic>ii  control. 

HonsE  cms  budget  requests  tn  iinsT 

APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

As  the  first  apjjroprlatlon  bills  for  liscal 
year  1969  started  through  Congress,  the 
House  began  making  cuts  in  the  budget  re- 
questB.  There  are  14  approprlr.llon  bills  which 
must  be  passed  each  year. 

Tlie  first  bill  to  come  belore  us  provides 
S8.1  billion  to  finance  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office,  and 
four  .small  independent  .mcncief  The  House 
cut  the  President'.s  request  by  S1RI.7  :nillion. 
but  the  total  for  ."iscal  U»G9  is  still  $010  mil- 
lion more  than  this  yr;:r.  This  is  our  big 
problem,  to  cut  actual  spending,  not  just  cut 
proposed  increases. 

The  Aurlculture  Appropriation  bill  was  ap- 
proved at  about  $5.5  billion  which  was  a  SI  .4 
billion  cut  in  the  budget  request.  The  House 
approved  54.03  billion  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Sptcp  Admlni.=tr  ition.  a  ^utlDack 
of  -:339  million.  Most  of  this  cut  was  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  will  not  curtail  the 
main  thrust  oj  our  manned  space  probes. 

Reducing  Federal  spending  1.=;  an  nb.solute 
must.  We  haven't  liad  a  balanced  budget 
since  President  Elsenhower  left  office.  Our 
national  debt  is  $350  billion,  .'\nnual  inter- 
est on  the  debt  is  $15.2  billion — more  than 
$1.25  billion  each  month. 

AWARD    WINNER 

Miss  Rosemary  Barringer,  national  winner 
of  the  Lucille  M.  Wright  Citizenship  award 
for  the  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.  Part  of 
Rosemary's  prize  was  a  trip  to  Nev;  York 
and  Washington  where  she  was  .■;  a  gt;e.=;t  In 
my  office.  She  won  the  award  for  citizenship 
over  100,000  other  girls  in  Girls  Clubs  across 
the  Nation.  She  was  accompanied  on  her  trip 
to  receive  the  award  by  Mrs.  John  Burnett. 
I  Photo  caption.) 

WHO    CONTROLS    SPENDING? 

Sooner  or  later  In  any  discussion  on  re- 
ducing Federal  spending,  the  question  comes 
up.  "Who  controls  spending,  tlie  President  or 
the  Congress?"  There  are  many  who  try  to 
pass  the  buck  to  Congress.  Therefore,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  urging  President  John- 
son to  cut  spending  were  pleased  to  see  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  liberal  Washington  Post, 
which  said.  "tTntil  now  the  White  House 
has  countered  the  pressures  for  expenditure 
reductions  by  tossing  the  ball  b^ck  into  the 
lap  of  Congress,  asking  it  to  specify  what 
programs  ought  to  be  cut  and  by  how  much, 
mat  tactic  Is  not  going  to  produce  a  sur- 


tax. Expenditures  .  .  .  will  have  to  be  con- 
trolled. And  that  is  the  taf.k  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  with  its  budget-making  appa- 
ratus, not  the  Congress." 

HUTrilLSON    .SCHOOL    CROUP    Vl.SITS 

Miss  Helen  Lowrence  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Mann,  chaperoned  students  from  Hutchison 
on  a  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  On  the 
Capitol  steps  with  their  chaperoncs  and  Miss 
Emily  Klyee  of  my  staff  arc  Julia  .Anderson, 
Alice  Armstrong,  Jennifer  Baker,  Lisa  Black- 
burn. Jan  Bond.  Kristin  Hunter,  Ann  Hoehn, 
Mary  Miles,  Margaret  Mllnor.  Eleanor  Nlckey, 
Helen  OverUrn,  Laurie  Saunder.s,  Carrol 
Shannon.  Cristle  Upshaw.  ai:d  Laura  Ycates. 
(Photo  caption,  i 

FIIA    AND    VA    GUARANTEED    LOANS 

The  Congress  has  approved  and  sent  to  the 
President  legislation  to  make  more  PHA 
and  VA  gu:!iTint*-ed  home  mortgages  avail- 
able ill  many  areas.  Tlie  bill  removes  the 
mandatory  a  percent  interest  ceiling  on  these 
guaranteed  loan.";  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
upon  contullallon  with  the  .Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  set  the  interest  cell- 
ing, lu  mans  arcus  it  lias  been  i)ractlc,Tlly 
impo.slble  to  iind  ..  lending  iiisUlullon 
which  would  make  an  FHA  or  VA  home  loan 
because  of  the  6  jiercent  interest  limitation. 
With  tlie  hlgl.er  rale.  pos.sibly  ii>,,  percent, 
it  IS  believed  that  more  money  will  be  avail- 
able from  lending  institutions  for  tho.se  who 
need  FHA  or  VA  nn.inclng  for  their  homes. 

CRIME    TAKING    OVER? 

Since  1960  our  population  lias  increased 
10  percent,  crime  is  up  07  percent  This  is 
due  to  encouragement  of  lawlessness  by  the 
liermisslve  society. 

.STOP    THIET 

In  the  1929-33  depression,  10.000  banks  in 
the  United  States  failed,  costing  people  with 
savings  $1,300,000,000,  But  this  was  a  small 
loss  compared  to  what  inflation  cost  in  1966. 
Rising  prices  brought  on  by  heavy  Federal 
spending  robbed  peoples'  savings  of  $11  bil- 
lion, nearly  ten  times  as  much  in  one  year 
as  the  total  loss  during  the  depression.  With 
cost  of  living  up  another  4  percent  in  March, 
the  American  people  will  lose  more  billions. 

THERE  IS  A  DITfTiRENCE 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  parties. 
In  the  rating  of  how  members  of  Congress 
voted,  the  ACA  keeps  a  running  score  on 
votes  for  Constitutional  government  and 
flscal  responsibility.  In  the  cumulative  total 
for  the  ten  year  period  1957  to  1967  the  ACA 
Index  shows  that  voting  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  time  for  sound  money,  protection  of 
the  individual  were  0  Renuhlirans  and  160 
Democrats.  Voting  o-.er  80  percent  for  pro- 
tecting the  economy  and  your  savings  and 
In  support  of  Constitutional  government 
were  120  Republicans  and  only  15  Democrats. 

KrYKENDALL   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Res.  712  for  a  Congressional  re\iew  of 
our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

H.R.  16859  to  assist  the  City  of  Memphis 
In  the  construction  of  the  Beale  Street  In- 
terceptor Sewer. 

H.  Res.  1154  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
property  as  campsites  by  demonstrators. 
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TAX   FREEDOM   DAT 

Congratulations,  taxpayer  You  are  now 
worting  for  yourself.  Up  until  May  5  every 
dollar  you  earned  from  January  1  went  to 
pay  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes. 

CONGRESSIONAL   AST   EXHIBIT 

Congressman  Seymour  Halpern  (N.Y. )  and 
I  display  our  entries  In  a  recent  art  exhibit 
at  the  Capitol  HlU  Club  In  Washington. 
(Photo  captions) 


RUMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10,  1968 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  May 
10.  marks  che  anniversary  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Rumania's  independence  and  the 
founding  of  its  kingdom.  Rumanians  all 
over  the  world  are  bringing  to  this  day 
the  honor  which  is  its  due. 

Ramtinia  has  striven  for  her  freedom 
:",.:■  y.er  a  centui-y.  In  1881,  the  people 
crowned  King  Charles  I  who  reigned 
over  this  prosperous  country  for  over  60 
years,  more  than  20  of  which  Rumania 
enjoyed  unity  within  her  historical 
ooundaries.  Rumania  now  lies  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  May  10  can  no  longer 
be  openly  celebrated  within  the  country. 

Today  not  only  commemorates  Ruma- 
nia's past  slories  and  achievements,  but 
is  a  symbol  of  the  hope  and  dauntless 
faith,  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ruma- 
nians the  world  over,  for  when  Rumania 
wni  once  atrain  be  restored  her  precious 
freedom. 

The  Rumanian  National  Committee 
has  furnished  me  with  a  short  summary 
of  the  meaning  of  May  10  as  Rumania's 
Independence  Day,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  this  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Record  at  this  point: 

The  10th  of  M.\t:  Rumania's  Independence 
Day 

The  Tenth  of  May  is  the  national  holiday 
of  the  Rumanian  people,  celebrating  three 
great  events  cf  its  history. 

On  May  10.  1866.  Charles,  Prlnc*  of  Hohen- 
zoUern-Slgmaringen.  a  scion  of  the  Southern 
and  Catholic  branch  of  the  Prussian  royal 
family,  was  proclaimed  In  Bucharest  Prince 
of  Rumania,  and  thus  founded  the  Rumanian 
dynasty.  It  was  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
nation's  long  struggle  to  acquire  the  right 
of  electing  as  its  sovereign  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Western  non-neighboring  reigning 
lamiUes  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  strifes 
and  rivalries  among  native  candidates  to 
the  throne.  This  ardent  wish,  though  offi- 
cially e.xpressed  as  far  back  as  1857  by  the 
Moldavian  and  Wallachlan  Assemblies — the 
Ad-hoc  Divans  " — convened  as  a  result  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  of  1856.  was  nevertheless  op- 
posed by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  empires, 
equally  disquieted  by  the  growth  In  power 
and  prestige  of  the  young  bordering  nation 
they  both  secretly  hoped  to  absorb  some  day. 
It  was  due  to  unrelenting  efforts  made  and 
wise  steps  taken  by  Rumanian  patriots,  and 
also  to  the  constant  diplomatic  assistance  of 
Napcleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French  (to 
whom  Prince  Charles  was  related  through 
the  Beauharnais  and  Murat  families)  that 
all  political  obstacles  were  gradually  removed 
and  what  was  to  be  the  prosperous  and 
glorious  reign  of  Charles  I  could  be  inaugu- 
rated on  May  10.  1866. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877,  during 
the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turklsh  War.  the 
Principality  of  Rumania,  until  then  nomi- 
nally a  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  proclaimed  her 
independence  by  severing  the  old  and  out- 
dated bonds  that  linked  her  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  This  Independence  had  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  battlefields  south  of  the 
Danube,  where  the  young  Rumanian  Army,  as 
an  ally  of  Russia,  played  a  noteworthy  part  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Tvirkish  forces.  The  Congress 
of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed  Rumania's  inde- 
pendence and  conferred  Europe's  ufflclal 
recognition,  a  bright  page  iu  the  country's 
dreary  history  though  marred  unfortunately 
by  the  loss  of  Bessarabia,  cynically  wrenched 
by  Czar  Alexander  II  and  his  government 
from  the  ally  who  helped  them  obtain  victory 
over  the  Turks. 

Another  four  years  elapsed  after  the  Ru- 
manian people  had  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence and  a  fiu-ther  step  was  taken  as 
they  decided  "to  raise  their  country  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom.  On  May  10.  1881,  Charles 
I  was  crowned,  by  the  will  of  his  people.  King 
of  Rumania.  A  prosperous  era.  which  lasted 
over  six  decades,  opened  on  that  day  for  the 
nation.  Its  apex  was  attained  when  national 
unity  within  the  historic  boundaries  was 
reached  after  World  War  I.  The  socially  pro- 
gressive country  had  now  become  a  factor  of 
peace  and  equilibrium  in  the  South-East  of 
Europe. 

Dviring  all  those  years  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  Rumanians  have  cherished  and 
revered  the  Tenth  of  May  us  their  national 
holiday,  the  anniversary  of  happy  and  glori- 
ous events  in  their  history,  in  which  achieve- 
ments of  Monarchy  and  people  were  Inter- 
woven. It  remains  the  symbol  of  their 
♦permanency  and  perseverance  through  woes 
and  hardships  to  reach  the  ultimate  end  of 
freedom  and  well  being. 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now  op- 
presses the  Rumanian  nation  has  not  been 
able  to  uproot  the  people's  attachment  to  the 
traditional  celebration  of  the  10th  of  May. 
In  order  to  try  and  alter  at  least  its  signifi- 
cance, official  celebrations  were  shifted  from 
the  10th  to  the  9th  of  May,  anmversary  of 
the  Soviet  victory.  But.  though  flags  are  now 
hoisted  on  May  9th.  Rumanians  in  their  cap- 
tive homeland  celebrate  in  their  hearts  the 
following  day.  waiting  with  fiuth  and  courage 
the  dawn  of  new  times,  when  freedom  shall 
'oe  restored  to  them. 


Ma//  10,  1968 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  May  10.  marks  a  special  day  in  the 
history  of  freedom-loving  peoples  ever>-- 
where.  May  10  is  :he  day  on  which  the 
Rumanian  people  gained  the  right  of 
self-determination — a  right  which  is 
basic  to  the  development  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government. 

The  Rumanians,  unfortunately,  have 
had  a  long  history  of  being  subject  to  for- 
eign control.  But.  never  through  their 
long  history  has  the  spirit  of  the  Ru- 
manians been  broken.  Their  indominable 
spirit  has  always  risen  above  the  oppres- 
sors that  beset  them. 

Even  today  when  the  nation  of  Ru- 
mania is  under  the  gun  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  the  armies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  poised  on  its  borders  and  when 
all  the  power  that  Russia  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  Government  of  Rumania  is 


tDeing  exerted  to  bring  Rumania  back  to 
iieel  beside  her  '»vould-be  master,  still,  the 
people  of  Rumania  fight  back. 

The  indominable  spirit  of  the  Ru- 
maiiian  people  gives  me  great  hope  that 
they  vvill  soon  regain  the  right  of  self- 
determination  .so  oruelly  t-om  from  their 
Ljrasp-  Some  day  the  Govemmcnt  of  Ru- 
mania will  take  her  place  junong  the  gov- 
ernments of  free  men.  Let  us  hope  that 
dav  -.vill  not  be  too  far  distant. 


Mai/  10,  1968 


JOBLESSNESS        THE      CONTINUING 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10,  1968 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  April  issue  of  Business  in  Brief,  a 
pubhcation  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  I'eports  the  approaches  needed  to 
further  alleviate  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

Race,  an  important  factor,  is  not  the 
sole  factor  in  unemployment.  The  skills 
of  the  workers  have  l^ecome  outmoded, 
the  workers  lack  preparation  for  better 
jobs  or  promotions,  and  there  is  greater 
com!>etition  within  local  industries. 

More  Government  spending  to  increa,'* 
aggregate  demand  would  only  cau.^^e 
more  inflation  without  creating  new  ,iobs 
■Washington  .should  abandon  fiscal  ex- 
pansion as  a  solution  to  today's  job- 
lessness and  correct  the  labor  market 
deficiencies  that  keep  workers  and  jobs 
apart. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  ol  1962  and  other  programs 
to  increase  training  and  skills  are  in- 
volved in  the  new  way  of  viewing  job- 
lessness. These  programs  are  not  ex- 
pected to  work  overnight,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  are  expected  to  increase  indi- 
vidual capabilities. 

As  manpower  jirograms  are  still  in  an 
experimental  .stage,  economic  benefits 
cannot  be  established  precisely  at  this 
point.  According  to  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  however,  employment  at  the 
minimum  wage  rates  would  be  a  very 
satisfactoiy  rate  of  return  on  the  S2,000 
per  person  investment  involved  in  the 
manpower  programs. 

Although  there  are  encouraging  indi- 
cations tliat  required  changes  are  begin- 
!iing  to  occur,  the  manpower  programs 
need  companion  efforts  of  unions  and 
employers  in  on-the-job  training,  dis- 
mantling racial  barriers,  and  preparin.g 
employees  for  promotions.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  this  article  from 
Business  in  Brief  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
Joblessness:    The    Continuing    Ch.illence 

The  attack  on  joblessness  in  the  United 
.States  is  taking  on  new  and  e.xpanded  dimen- 
sions. And  the  federal  government  is  becom- 
ing more  deeply  Involved  than  It  has  been  in 
decades  in  trying  to  put  Its  citizens  to  work. 

It  has  become  clear  that  general  economic 
expansion  by  itself  will  not  be  sufficient  lo 
eliminate  the  most  serious  instances  of  job- 
lessness. For  this  reason,  programs  of  man- 
power development  are  assuming  new  impor- 
tance as  the  appropriate  way  to  relieve  un- 
employment. If  successful,  approaches  now 


being  used  could  have  lasting  Implications 
for  workers,  employers  and  the  nation's  re- 
maining unemployed, 

EVOLUTION   OF  ,\   HOLICV 

Despite  their  significance,  new  efforts  being 
111.  de  to  end  jtibles.=nebs  are  evolutionary,  not 
irailbU'zing  departures  in  national  policy. 
C  incern  :or  the  unemployed  is  an  established 
uiditiou  in  ihe  United  States  Recalling 
hardships  of  the  Great  Depres.sioii.  wlieii  a 
fourth  of  the  country's  able-bodied  men  were 
idle,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11  have  sought  to  insure 
that  everyone  willing,  able  and  seeking  to 
work  could  rind  a  Job. 

.\  fairly  impressive  record  has  been  estab- 
lislied  on  this  account-  80-million  persons 
now  are  employed,  and  fewer  than  3  million 
unemployed 

But  there  is  widespread  belief  that  Job- 
lessness must  be  cut  even  further.  There  is  a 
tirin  ba=ls  for  that  feeling  Unemployment 
tiiiHigh  low  t)n  the  whole,  is  intolerably  high 
"••■  some  groups — notably  negroes,  .Mid  the 
existence  of  intricate  Ues  between  chronic 
lo'alessness.  fjoveriy  and'soclal  unrest  h.is  be- 
con.e  too  clear  to  be  ignored 

However,  simple  conclusions  about  the 
cati-ses  of  joblessness  are  sure  to  be  mislead- 
in?.  For  example,  race,  though  a  key  element 
in  Joblessness,  is  not  the  sole  factor.  Only 
600.000  of  the  nation's  recorded  unemployed 
are  negroes.  Hence,  many  workers  will  lack 
employment  even  if  racial  barriers  to  Jobs  are 
eliminated  Skills  have  become  outmoded  and 
aging  workers  have  been  idled.  Youngsters 
coming  into  the  labor  force  in  many  cases 
lack  preparation  for  the  tasks  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform.  Local  industries  have  suc- 
cumbed to  competition.  These  and  many 
other  factors  are  behind  persisting  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States, 

DEVELOPING    NEW    PRESCRIPTIONS 

Making  further  inroads  into  the  nation's 
joblessness  will  not  be  an  easy  task  In  the 
p.ist.  policy  makers  taking  on  the  problem  of 
joblessness  usually  faced  a  lagging  economy 
,i,s  well  And  their  prescription  was  relatlvelv 
simple:  Increase  government  spending  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  a  sizeable  budgetary  defi- 
c::  Resultinsr  deficits  could  be  counted  on 
10  perk  up  demand  for  workers  and  bring 
down  unemployment.  The  tax  reductions 
enacted  in  1964  simply  injected  a  new  twist 
into  that  approach. 

Use  of  similar  tactics  now  would  be  a  mis- 
take. For  one  thing,  the  federal  budgetary 
deficit  already  is  at  a  record  level.  In  addition. 
the  accelerating  rate  of  price  increase  indi- 
cates that  bottlenecks  already  exist  in  man- 
power and  other  ingredients  needed  to  ex- 
pand production,  Thotigh  unemployment 
persists,  expanding  businesses  are  having  dlf- 
liculties  finding  workers  they  need.  And  Job 
vacancies  are  plentiful.  Thus  the  standard 
method  of  attacking  unemployment — by  ex- 
pandin?  demand — would  only  bring  more 
mflatlon, 

E.^LANCING   LABOR   DEMANDS   AND   SUPPLIES 

Tlie  extent  of  the  imbalances  between  the 
demand  for  labor  and  the  roster  of  unem- 
ployed workers  cannot  be  established  very 
. accurately.  Job  vacancy  data  indicating  the 
nature  and  location  of  Job  openings  are  not 
now  available  regularly.  When  they  do  be- 
come available  on  a  regular  basis,  as  they  are 
expected  to  later  this  year,  the  extent  of  the 
mismatching  that  exists  in  the  labor  market 
will  show  up  more  clearly.  Undoubtedly,  the 
mi.smatching  will  be  sizeable. 

Recognizing  such  imbalances.  Washington 
is  turning  away  from  general  pulley  measures 
■is  the  solution  to  today's  Joblessness,  Cor- 
recting the  deficiencies  that  keep  workers 
and  Jobs  apart  is  getting  priority. 

THE     NEW     EMPHASIS     ON     MANPOWER 

These  intensified  efforts  rest  heavily  on 
legislation  enacted  earlier  this  decade.  Very 
prominently  involved  are  the  Manpower  De- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which  In  UI64 
formally  launched  the  'war  on  poverty  '  The 
first  was  Inspired  by  rl.slng  concern  over 
joblessness  attributed  to  automation  declin- 
ing industries  and  other  economic  changes; 
the  second,  by  an  awareness  of  the  social  roots 
if  both  joblessness  and  poverty. 

Key  features  of  the  acts  that  are  being 
u.'^ed  include:  on-the-Job-training;  clasKroom 
Instruction  in  job  skills;  and  the  Job  Corp.s, 
Tlie  ways  in  which  they  are  being  put  to 
use  are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  detail. 
But  ihey  do  share  a  common  objective:  Tliey 
seek  to  make  the  jobless  more  productive 
potential  workers  Reflecting  the  growing  im- 
portance of  these  programs,  outlays  proposed 
under  authorizations  aimed  primarily  at 
adult  manpower  development  are  In  the 
neighborhood  of  •?1.2  billion  for  fiscal  1969 — 
double  the  level  of  Just  two  years  ago.  State 
and  local  government  contributions  required 
under  some  programs  will  supplement  that 
total,  Tlie  number  of  trainees  expected  to  be 
enrolled  exceeds  COO. 000 

These  programs  will  not  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives as  fast  or  as  fully  as  everybody  de- 
sires But  it  would  be  difficult  to  fault  the 
soundness  of  their  objective.  In  the  Inngrun, 
Improving  workers'  productive  capabilities 
is  the  surest  remedy  for  Joblessness  and 
poverty.  Increased  individual  capabilities  arc 
precisely  what  manpower  programs  strive  to 
achieve, 

.MEASURTNt;     THE     BENEFITS     OF     MA^VPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

How  much  improvement  in  productivity 
due  to  manpower  programs  will  mean  to  the 
economy  is  hard  to  determine  Cost-benefit 
techniques  devised  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
are  being  used  to  evaluate  ihe  purely  eco- 
nomic returns  on  the  programs.  Costs  of 
training  are  being  weighed  against  the  in- 
come realized  through  jobs  obtained  because 
of  training  programs. 

Studies  of  experience  lo  date  have  not 
produced  evidence  that  would  lead  U>  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  manpower  develop- 
ment programs.  For  one  reason.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  public  out- 
lays involved  were  the  decisive  factor  in 
placing  a  formerly  imemployed  worker  in  a 
Job  In  some  cases.  Individuals  concerned 
might  very  well  have  found  work  without 
special  a.sslstance  and  acquired  essential 
.''kills  at  employers'  expense  Thtis.  economic 
benefits  cannot  be  established  precLsely  at 
this  point. 

It  seems  very  likely,  liowever.  that  enroll- 
ment in  a  formal  training  program  will  [^row- 
increasingly  vital  as  joblessness  narrows  to 
the  "hard-core"  unemployed.  For  those  un- 
able to  get  jobs  because  of  obvious  deficien- 
cies, benefits  of  training  programs  will  be 
easier  to  evaluate. 

A  rough  comparison  of  the  prospective 
benefits  and  outlays  now  planned  suggests 
that  the  programs  involved  are  a  good  in- 
vestment. On  a  per-person  basis,  the  ■51.2 
billion  expected  to  be  spent  by  Washington 
on  adult  manpower  programs  over  the  next 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  S2.000.  If  training 
tinder  these  programs  turns  a  significant  pi'o- 
portion  of  the  idle  into  productive  employees, 
Ptjat  public  investment  would  be  quickly 
recovered  in  the  form  of  increa.sed  output 
df  goods  and  services  for  the  economy.  Even 
employment  at  mlnlmuin  wage  rates  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  very  satisfactory  rate 
of  return  on  the  investment  involved.  In 
addition,  very  large,  but  unmeasurable.  so- 
cial benefits  would  be  realized. 

PREREOtaSITES    FOR    SUCCESS 

Prom.ising  as  these  programs  are  as  a 
method  of  upgrading  the  opportunities  of 
Jobless  workers,  they  cannot  succeed  with- 
out companion  efforts.  More  and  more  em- 
ployers will  have  to  institute  on-the-job 
training  programs.  And  jobs  will  be  required 
for  those  completing  training  programs. 
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A.  healthy  overall  economy  that  encourages 
profitable  business  expansion  Is  nn  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  In  addition,  unproved 
private,  ledeml  and  state  employment  serv- 
ices will  be  needed  lo  bring  Jobless  workers 
and  vacant  jobs  together  A  conscious  itfort 
by  employers  lo  prepare  workers  for  promo- 
tion, so  as  lo  create  starting  level  positions 
for  new  employees,  will  be  essential  And  em- 
ployers, unions  and  individual  workers  on 
the  job  will  have  to  agree  lo  dismantle  racial 
barriers  that  help  create  Joblessness. 

If  realized,  these  objectives  could  have 
lasting  economic  significance  For  workers, 
greater  opportunities  for  promotions  would 
result  For  employers,  improved  productivity 
.seems  a  certain  outcome  For  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  bottlenecks  that  occur  in  labor 
supplies  during  swift  business  expansions 
could  be  broken  more  readily  through  in- 
creased worker  mobility. 

TJIE    HfiPEFl'L    DEVELOPMENT 

riiere  are  encouraging  indications  that 
required  changes  are  beginning  lo  <H-cur  Tlie 
National  Alliance  <if  Businessmen,  inaugu- 
rated in  the  President's  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Hard  Core  Unemployed,  is  a 
promising  one.  Under  it,  leading  businessmen 
will  be  urging  fellow  rmployers  to  review 
their  manpower  requirements  and  to  step  up 
training  and  hiring  of  those  who  cannot 
.seem  to  find  jobs  without  help  The  major 
.'^harc  of  training  costs  will  be  paid  by  Wash- 
ington 

Direct  involvement  by  business  firms  can 
\i?  a  very  powerful  weapon  against  jobless- 
ness. Actual  experience  in  the  business  world 
can  help  to  correct  msny  inadequacies  that 
handicap  many  job-seekIng  youngsters,  de- 
spite years  of  formal  schooling.  Most  impor- 
tant, a  concrete  job  opportunity  can  fre- 
quently be  just  the  incentive  a  jobless  work- 
er needs  to  improve  his  work  capabilities.  Of 
r  jurse.  there  is  a  considerable  element  of 
self-interest  in  business  involvement  in  such 
program.s — particularly  in  tight  labor  mar- 
kets, where  training  the  unemployed  is  a 
sheer  necessity  if  manpower  requirements 
are  to  be  filled 

Unions,  too,  are  beginning  to  take  visible 
.steps  to  bring  down  joblessness— Including 
joblessness  due  to  race.  Tliey  have  initiated 
(jii-the-job  training  prf>grams  m  cuoperation 
with  the  Labor  Department  and  employers 
In  a  very  significant  gesture,  the  AFL-CIO's 
biiildlng  trades  liepartment.  whose  member 
unions  have  frequently  been  accused  of 
r.icial  bias,  made  a  public  pledge  of  non- 
discrimination in  accepting  voung  men  into 
apprenticeship  programs.  Apprentice  posi- 
tions with  these  trade?;  offer  attractive  start- 
ing wages  and  prospects  of  a  lucrative  life- 
t  me  carter.  They  thus  are  considered  a  plum 
lor    beginning    workers, 

Tl'E    TASKS   THAT    WILL    REMAIN 

Tl.e  outcome  of  current  efforts  to  reduce 
joblessness  Is  not  yet  certain,  despite  these 
encouraging  developments  Focus  of  many 
o'  liie  prcgr.ims  is  on  urban  areas  where 
lack  of  job  f)pportunitles  and  capabilities  are 
simply  one  facet  of  the  handicaps  facing 
Negroes  and  other  disadvantaged  groups. 
Tlie  creation  of  job  openings  and  tiie  institu- 
tion of  training  programs  for  jobless  members 
of  dlsadvant.aged  groups  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome  that  whole  range  of 
handicaps.  B'U  such  moves  are  an  important 
element  in  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

If  Joblessness  in  urban  areas  ;s  ,=;lgnlfi- 
cantly  reduced,  a  continuing  challenge  will 
exist  in  the  nation's  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  where  unemployment-  and  poverty — 
remain  widespread.  Alleviating  the  economic 
hardships  in  backwater  areas  could  be  an 
even  more  complex  challenge  than  urban 
Joblessness  is  proving  to  be  Machinery  for 
achieving  that  objective  already  exists — the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Program, 
for  example  It  wil)  require  added  resources 
as  the  attack  on  joblessness  progresses. 
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ADDRESS     OF     HAROLD    L.    SCOTT, 

SOVEREIGN  GRAND  MASTER  OF 
THE  INDEPENDEN-T  ORDER  OF 
ODD  FELLOW-  AT  THE  TOMBS  OP 

THE  UNKNOVVN 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

M:  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day. May  5,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  held  its  annual  pilgrimage 
to  the  Tombs  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers, 
at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Sovereign  Grand  Master  Harold  L. 
Scott  delivered  the  address  preceding 
the  laying  of  wreaths  at  the  Tombs.  It 
is  my  pleasure  and  privilege,  as  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Order,  to  spread 
this  fine  address  in  the  Record  and,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  thus  to  do: 

.As  we  have  done  each  year  for  many  years 
pa£t.  we  have  once  again  assembled  to  pay 
tribute  to.  and  to  honor  and  show  our  re- 
spect ■  fOr  those  whose  deeds  of  valor  and 
whose  Sacrlflces  have  secured  the  liberty,  not 
only  of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  but  of  the 
World.  We  pay  especial  tribute  to  the  Un- 
known, but  in  so  doing,  we  realize  that^the 
Unknown  memorialize  and  represent  all  the 
dead  of  all  wars,  and  more  especially  those 
who  fell  on  the  fields  of  honor  in  World  War 
I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

The  United  States  entered  World  War  I 
on  April  6,  1917  This  was  the  most  terrible 
war  in  the  course  of  history  to  that  time, 
when  8  million  soldiers  of  all  nations  died. 

Our  nation  was  thrust  into  World  War  II 
by  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cemljer  7,  1941.  This  war  was  far  more  tragic 
than  the  War  to  end  Wars."  Nine  and  one- 
half  million  soldiers  of  all  nations  died,  and 
approximately  15  mlUion  civilians  died.  Our 
.casualties  in  World  War  I  exceeded  300,000 
and  more  "han  a  million  in  World  War  II. 

Each  new  waj-  seems  more  terrible  than  its 
immediate  predecessor.  Each  war  brings  new 
instruments  of  death  and  destruction. World 
W.ir  I  sav.'  introduction  of  the  armored 
tank.  poiso.Ti  gas.  the  airplane  and  the  sub- 
marine. All  these  instruments,  except  poison 
gas.  were  used  in  World  War  II.  with  all  of 
them  refined  ana  improved  to  a  point  that 
seemed  to  reach  the  ultimate  in  terror  New 
instruments  of  death  also  then  appeared: 
the  flame  thrower,  rocket  missiles,  the  atomic 
bomb,  against  which  there  is  still  no  ade- 
quate defense,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 

On  August  6  1945.  the  first  atomic  bomb 
used  m  warware  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  a 
Japanese  city  of  343.000  people.  Most  of  the 
city  was  wiped  out  in  the  single  blast.  The 
Japanese  people,  already  staggering,  were 
stunned  The  dropping  of  a  second  bomb 
brought  the  Japanese  war  lords  to  their 
knees  and  to  unconditional  surrender,  thus 
ending  the  deadliest  war  In  all  history,  on 
August  14,  1945.  The  atomic  bomb  served  to 
warn  the  world  that  another  war  might  _ 
mean  the  complete  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion Winners  and  losers  alike  suffered  from 
these  great  world  wars,  and  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  nations  of  the  world  would  ever 
take  up  arms  again. 

The  League  of  Nations  formed  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I  to  settle  international  dif- 
ferences, to  preserve  peace  In  the  world, 
failed  and  was  disbanded.  At  the  close  of 
Worid  War  II,  with  the  vivid  recollection  of 
the  recent  horrors  of  two  World  Wars,  man- 
icind  again  In  Its  quest  for  a  means  of  solving 
the  worlds  disputes,  by  peaceable  means, 
created    the    United    Nations.    The    civilized 
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nations  of  the  world  still  hope  and  pray  that 
the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world. 

We  fought  in  World  War  I  to  prevent  the 
Kaiser  and  his  autocracy  from  dominat- 
ing the  world.  We  again  fought  In  World 
War  II  for  the  same  purpose,  to  stop  Hitler 
and  his  so-called  superior  race  of  Nazis  from 
tyrannizing  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Europe,  and  eventually  the  World  In  both 
world  wars  In  which  we  have  engaged,  with 
the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  the  heroism 
of  our  men  on  the  fields  of  battle,  the  sup- 
port of  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  on  the 
home  front,  by  the  total  and  supreme 
efTorts  of  all,  we  achieved   victory. 

Today  our  country  Is  engaged  In  a  life 
and  death  struggle  to  defend  our  liberties, 
our  free  enterprise  system,  our  way  of  life. 
our  democratic  form  of  government  under 
which  we  have  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
nation  In  all  history  We  defend  it  against 
Godless  Communism  whose  leaders  have 
announced  their  plan  to  subdue  the  en- 
tire world  and  subject  the  world  to  their 
tyrannical  and  Godless  rule.  According  to 
their  plan.  It  is  supposed  that  the  capital 
city  of  the  world  would  then  be  Moscow. 
Their  leaders  have  said  that  they  plan  to 
bury  us. 

This  worldwide  struggle  against  Com- 
munism broke  into  open  warfare  In  Viet 
Nam.  where  our  armed  forces  are  commit- 
ted to  the  defense  of  the  free  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Our  soldiers  now  fight  and  die  in 
the  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam  to  stop  the  Com- 
munists from  taking  over  all  Asia,  its  sur- 
rounding Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  Aus- 
tralia and  eventually  the  World.  We  fight 
in  Viet  Nam  to  prevent  its  ultimate  swal- 
lowing up  of  America  and  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Communism  in  the  world. 

When  a  nation  goes  to  war,  as  we  have  in 
Viet  Nam,  all  previous  debates  and  argu- 
ments as  to  the  advisability  of  the  war 
should  be  at  an  end.  Our  government  has 
made  the  final  decision  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  us  all.  Thereafter,  It  is  the  pa- 
triotic duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  loval  to 
his  government  In  prosecuting  the  war  to 
a  victorious  conclusion  The  observance  of 
these  principles  has  always  heretofore  saved 
our  nation  from  defeat,  brought  us  vic- 
toriously through  two  great  world  wars,  and 
preserved  the  honor  and  existence  of  our 
great  nation. 

Where   are   the   American   patriots  today? 

Instead  of  the  love  of  country,  the  loy- 
alty to  our  government,  and  the  patriotism, 
that  has  sustained  our  nation  in  trying 
ordeals  and  past  wars,  we  now  have  con- 
tempt for  our  government  and  behaviour 
that  in  any  other  era  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  treason. 

Young  men  subject  to  be  drafted  Into  the 
military  service  are  openly  contemptuous  of 
our  country.  They  flagrantly  tear  and  burn 
their  draft  cards  In  public  demonstrations 
Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  and  litera- 
ture distributed  In  so-called  ■teach-ins"  ad- 
vising and  encouraging  young  men  to  avoid 
the  draft  and  Instructing  them  in  how  to 
do  It. 

This  utter  disrespect  for  law  and  govern- 
ment was  first  conceived  and  spread  bv  dis- 
loyal minority  groups  at  our  colleges  and 
universities  where  a  few  misguided  and  dis- 
loyal college  professors  sometimes  partici- 
pated in  the  "teach-ins." 

Some  seek  to  Ignore  these  student  demon- 
strators with  the  comment  that  it  is  "mostly 
a  bunch  of  kids."  Let  us  not  Uke  this  matter 
too  lightly.  Some  of  these  student  leaders  are 
dedicated  Communists.  Let  us  remember  that 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Castro  came  to  power 
With  the  aid  of  their  youthful  marchers  Re- 
member the  17  year  old  bovs  who  lovally 
fought  for  freedom  in  World  War  II.  They 
were  not  kids.  Neither  are  the  dlsloval  draft- 
dodgers  of  1968. 
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We  now  have  over  500,000  men  flBhiiii< 
communism  in  Viet  Nam  It  is  high  tinie  ti^ 
enlist  all  Americans  to  fight  Communism  .ii 
home 

On  the  battlefields  of  three  continents,  on 
the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in  the 
trenches,  the  foxholes,  the  beaches,  and  the 
jungles,  oitr  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  ,.ir- 
men,  in  World  War  I,  II.  and  in  the  Kore.in 
War  have  fought  for  God,  for  Freedom.  .mO 
for  Countr\-. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  brave  men 
in  the  robustness  of  youth,  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  these  great  conflicts.  More  than  a  mil- 
ion  men  were  returned  hurt  In  bodv  and 
mmd  Many  others  who  also  served,  fouelu. 
and  exposed  themselves  on  the  battlefield- 
and  elsewhere  were  providentially  spared  "n 
return  unharmed  to  their  native  land. 

These  men  did  not  tear  up  their  drai; 
cards.  These  men  were  patriotic,  loyal,  Iree- 
dom-lortng,  God-fearing  American  Patriots 
They  answered  the  call  of  their  country  wiih- 
Dut  .1  murmur  These  men  protected  ,ind 
preserved  the  United  States  of  America  for 
us  and  for  the  future. 

The  principle  of  our  great  fraternity  Is  re- 
flected m  these  "men  of  Arlington."  Their 
efforts  and  supreme  sacrlflces  have  won  the 
plaudits  of  generation  after  generation  and 
those  yet  to  come  Their  lives  exemplified  the 
sacred  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  man  We.  as  members  of 
this  great  Iraternlty,  must  see  that  -heir 
.sacrifices  were  not  in  vain.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  lift  the  love  of  freedom  to  a  vet 
higher  plane  where  its  power  may  be  seen 
and  felt  throughout  the  world. 

To  these  three  soldiers  of  the  Tombs  ol  the 
Unknown,  as  well  as  those  Americans  who 
lost  their  lives  while  serving  in  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces,  who  represent  the  living  and 
the  dead  of  .ill  wars,  we  again  expres^  onr 
pride  in  you.  our  thanks,  aiid  our  eternal 
gratitude.  If  there  is  any  group  of  individuals 
that  the  American  people  should  appreciate 
and  respect,  it  is  those  veterans  who  have 
served  in  the  armed  forces  in  wartime  m  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

We  now  say  to  all  the  veterans  of  all  w.irs. 
some  of  whom  are  now  present  — 

We  recognize  your  proven  patriotism  and 
integrity; 

We  recognize  the  superior  wisdom  and 
judgment,  which  is  now  yours  by  reason  of 
your  maturity  and  wide  experience: 

We  welcome  you  to  the  cotinsel  tables  ot 
our  nation. 

In  these  troubled  times,  your  help  and 
guidance  is  again  respectfully  requested  in 
order  that  the  torch  of  liberty  which  you 
passed  to  this  new  generation  may  never  be 
extinguished. 

I  now  conclude  with  a  favorite  veteran's 
poem: 

When  the  tumult  of  battle  is  over. 

And  the  living  their  blankets  have  spread. 
.■^nd  the  curtains  of  night  have  descender* 

Like  a  mantle  to  cover  the  dead. 
Then  hark  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 

Its  tones  silvery  clear  as  a  bell. 
'Tls  the  soldier's  dUine  way  of  saying 

Mav  God  keep  vou.  our  dead,  and  fare- 
well.' 
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THE  CORNUCOPIA  OF  SPACE 


THE     PUEBLO":    HOW  LONG 
MR.   PRESIDENT" 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
I.'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
109th  day  the  U.S  S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Of     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  in  a  talk  to  the  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  section  of  the  American  Institute 
ol  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  has  ex- 
plained well  the  contribution  of  our  na- 
nonal  .space  program  to  education  and 
other  areas  of  our  society  and  also  point- 
ed out  the  commercial  utility  of  our  con- 
tinued efforts  in  space.  Among  the  sev- 
eral [actors  that  Dr.  Welsh  discusses  are 
national  .space  policy,  and  the  support 
that  both  the  President  and  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  Stales  iiave  given  to 
our  national  space  effort.  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  and  incisive  discussion  to 
your  reading: 

The  Cornucopia  of  Space 
(By  Dr.  Edward  C.   Welsh.  Executive  Secre- 
tary,    National     Aeronautics     and     Space 
Council) 

When  your  distinguished  Program  Chair- 
man invited  me  to  talk  with  you  this  eve- 
ning, he  did  an  impressive  selling  job.  He 
spoke  of  an  informative  visit  to  the  Mc- 
Donnell facilities:  he  referred  to  the  Stu- 
dents' Technical  Paper  competition:  he  men- 
tioned awards  to  be  made  to  major  aerospace 
contractors;  he  spoke  glowing  of  the  "Spin- 
off" Exhibit  at  the  Planetarium:  and  then 
'uggested  that  I  might  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  talk  about  the  benefits  of 
the  national  space  program. 

While  any  one  of  those  features  should 
have  been  enough  to  cause  me  to  accept  the 
invitation,  the  reference  to  space  benefits 
was  the  key  persuader. 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

The  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  is  indeed  a  prestigious  or- 
ganization and  one  which  has  done  much  to 
add  vitality  to  this  Nation's  progress  in  tech- 
nology, I  am  pleased  to  belong  to  the  AIAA 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  occasionally  to 
discuss  policy  issues  with  Its  members. 

Some  of  you.  however,  may  have  heard  me 
state  on  other  occasions  that  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  meetings  of  professionals  such 
as  you  in  comparison  with  the  extreme  short- 
age of  useful  discussions  about  our  space 
and  aeronautics  objectives  and  benefits  with 
the  general  public.  It  is  the  Parent  Teachers 
Associations,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Service 
groups,  and  other  similar  organizations 
which  need  the  attention  of  those  who  un- 
derstand the  "why's"  and  "wherefore's"  of 
the  technological  revolution  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Partly  to  maintain  a  position 
of  consistency  and  mostly  because  of  this 
country's  needs.  I  again  urge  each  and  every 
o)ie  of  you.  who  believes  in  our  space  pro- 
gram and  who  has  even  the  slightest  ability 
to  articulate  about  that  program,  to  go  out 
in  your  commtinities  and  explain  the  bene- 
fits of  this  great  endeavor.  You  will  lind  this 
to  be  a  mutually  stimulating  experience. 

I  ask  you  all  to  meet  this  major  educa- 
tional challenge — a  challenge  which  this 
country  must  handle  successfully  If  It  Is  to 
maintain  its  position  of  world  leadership. 
Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  you  have  no 
responsibility  to  educate  others  On  the  as- 
sumption that  you  understand  and  believe 
in  the  space  program.  I  would  consider  you 
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derelict  in  your  responsibilities  if  you  did  not 
share  with  others  yovir  knowledge  of,  and 
your  fultli  in.  that  program.  A  really  vigorous 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  of  you  would  inake 
a  real  dent  in  the  apathy,  the  complacency, 
and  the  ignorance  which  characterize  too 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  subject 
of  space. 

administration's   SUPPORT 

It  almost  seems  as  It  some  people  wanted 
to  keep  it  a  secret,  btit  the  fact  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  long  been 
and  still  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  space 
program.  His  leadership,  while  a  Senator  and 
while  Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  has  been  very  impreKslvf>. 
Then,  this  January  he  asked  the  Congress  for 
more  money  for  space  for  Fiscal  1969  than 
was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  space 
in  Fiscal  1968.  That  was  in  the  face  of  many 
other  high  priority  demands  for  tax  funds. 
What  the  Congress  appropriates  may  be  an- 
other matter,  but  I  want  the  President's 
position  on  the  space  program  to  be  clear. 
Moreover,  just  this  January,  the  President 
sent  a  Message  to  the  Congress  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  benefits  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. In  that  Message  he  said  that  space 
technology  lias  justified  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  meet  and  conquer  the  challenge 
of  space.  He  stated  that  ■'the  fruits  of  that 
technology  have  not  been  limited  to  space 
exploration  alone.  "  and  then  he  referred  to 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  "our  space  pro- 
gram has  benefited  our  Earth-bound 
lives  .  .  "  The  President  went  on  to  state 
that  "we  can  look  with  confidence  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  these  benefits  as  our  space  pro- 
gram moves  into  its  second  decade." 

Even  more  recently,  the  Vice  President 
again  emphasized  this  theme  of  the  bene- 
ficial nature  of  oiir  national  space  program 
when  he  stated  "the  public  needs  more  than 
ever  before  to  have  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  how  space  technology  .strengthens  our 
economy,  increases  our  educational  capabili- 
ties, and  enhances  this  Nation's  welfare." 

Many  of  the  rest  of  us  have  likewise 
spoken  seriously  and  factually  about  our  na- 
tional space  program.  It  has  all  helped  to 
keep  our  eyes  focussed  on  the  practicalities 
of  a  balanced  effort.  But.  I  fear  we  still  liave 
a  large  number  of  woefully  uninformed  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation  who  need  your 
immediate  attention. 

By  the  way.  the  national  advantai^es  of 
space  competence  arc  recognized  to  some 
degree  by  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia.  In  fact,  actions 
to  join  the  v/orld's  space  club  have  also  been 
taken  by  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada. 
West  Germany.  Japan.  Australia.  Red  China, 
and  France. 

SPACE  VALUES 

In  an  attempt  to  capsule  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram, so  that  they  might  form  an  outline 
for  those  of  you  who  have  the  cotirage  and 
are  willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  spread 
the  gospel.  I   have  listed   eleven   points. 

The  national  space  program: 
S  Stimulate    our    production,    employment, 

and  Income. 
P  Produces  new  goods  and  services. 
A  Applies  technology  to  communications,  ob- 
servation, and  navigation. 
C  Contributes    to    medicine,    with    new    in- 
strumentation and  equipment. 
E  Encourages  private  enterprise. 
V'  Vitalizes  our  educational  system. 
A  Adds  significantly  to  our  store  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 
L  Lifts    to    new    heights    the    iiiternatlonal 

prestige  of  the  country. 
U  Utilizes   systems    analysis    to   solve   com- 
munity problems. 
£  Enables  our  country  to  lead  the  world  In 
advanced  technolc;y. 
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S  Strengthens  our  national  security. 

I  listed  those  benefits  In  an  abbreviated 
form  so  that  they  might  more  eually  be 
remembered.  Also.  I  placed  them  m  that 
particular  order  so  that  the  initial  letters 
spell  out  the  words  "spate  valuer."  That, 
again,  may  be  u&elul  to  those  who  would 
find  public  education  In  the  national  sjiace 
program  an  interesting  challenge. 

IGNORANCE    VERSUS    INVE.STMtNT 

1  have  heard  It  said  that  critics  ol  the 
national  space  program  i^cnerally  live  iii 
the  leisurely  world  of  ignorance.  I  would 
add  that  lew  who  have  been  informed  and 
who  understand  what  the  prosrain  does  lor 
the  country  continue  to  oppose  it. 

There  iU-e  those,  of  course,  who  are  trapped 
by  the  illogical  proposition  that  if  the  money 
involved  were  not  spent  on  space,  it  would 
automatically  How  into  projects  in  which 
they  are  more  interested.  They  are  the  ones 
who  rcler  to  problems  of  health,  housing, 
crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  educational 
deficiencies,  and  other  Ills  of  our  complex 
society  and  suggest  it  would  be  belter  il  we 
invested  our  resources  in  those  ureas  in- 
stead ol  In  space  technology  and  space  ex- 
ploration. I  do  not  agree.  II  is  not  an 
"either  or"  situation.  In  iny  judgment,  il 
this  country  is  great  -and  I  know  it  is — 
it  has  the  will,  the  ability,  and  the  resixm- 
slbillty  to  handle  both  a  vigorous  space  pro- 
gram and  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  confront  It. 

In  fact,  our  competence  t(  solve  the  issues 
ol  the  city  is  greater  because  ot  the  space 
program.  It  is  greater  not  only  becau.se  ol 
tlie  Improved  technology  and  inanagemeiil 
experience  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  iiroblems.  but  it  is  also  greater  because 
the  Uiilled  Slates  is  wealthier  as  a  result  ol 
the  space  jirograin.  When  I  said  that  the 
space  progrfim  Increases  our  gross  national 
product  and  increases  our  national  income, 
I  could  have  added  that  it  also  raises  our 
standard  ol  li\lng  and  makes  larger  our  lax 
revenues  which  can  be  devoted  tc>  public 
service.  We  are  Indeed  wralthler.  not  jxiorer 
liecuse  ol  the  national  space  program. 

At  this  poiiU.  it  may  be  instructive  to  note 
thai  not  only  does  our  space  progrnm. 
through  its  strong  support  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  make  us  better  equipped  to 
cope  Willi  our  massive  socio-economic  prob- 
lems, but  history  suggests  that  this  kind  oi 
expertise  is  not  nurtured  and  developed  aiiio- 
maiically.  There  is  no  precedent  for  the 
degree  oi  support  that  the  Ciovernmeiit  has 
provided  for  research  and  development  since 
the  advent  of  the  .Space  Age.  It  is  question- 
able whether  this  expenditure  of  money  on 
research  and  development,  in  universities, 
industry,  and  government  laboratories,  with 
its  enrichment  ol  our  over-all  scientific  and 
technological  competence,  would  have  oc- 
curred without  the  challenge  of  space.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  challenge,  we  might 
have  drifted  fatally  into  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  a  formerly  great  nation. 

COMMERCIAL    UTILIZATION 

Just  as  industrial  research  on  Earth  has 
become  a  vital  import  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, so  research  in  space  Itself  offers  a  new 
and  as  yet  untapped  resource  of  vast  and 
unpredictable  dimensions. 

Such  a  vacuum  as  exists  on  the  Moon  or 
in  space  generally  is  ideal  for  materials  re- 
search, for  thin -film  technology,  and  for 
welding  research. 

By  comparison  with  space,  the  clean  re- 
search rooms  of  Earth  are  extremely  con- 
taminated. As  for  weightlessness,  since  we 
cannot  duplicate  it  on  earth,  we  must  begin 
to  pursue  inquiries  In  space  as  to  how  this 
strange  environment  will  affect  such  proc- 
esses of  commercial  interest  as  the  flow  of 
fluids,  heat  transfers,  and  chemical  reactions. 
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M-iny  drugs  must  be  manufactured  under 
precisely  controlled  super-clean  condit.ons — 
an  environment  which  is  readily  available  In 
space  Microelectronic  devices  involving  tiny 
chips  of  materials  lor  integrased  circuits  re- 
quire super-clean  conditions  for  their  manu- 
facture. In  both  these  cases,  tive  quality  of 
the  final  product  is  so  directly  related  to  the 
super-clean  environment  that  manulivcture 
in  space  itself  appears  to  promise  unique  ad- 
vantages 

Space  offers  solar  and  cosmic  radiation  In 
abundance  for  industrial  use  unattenuated 
by  Earths  atmosphere.  Munufixcturlng  proc- 
esses using  the  vacuum  and  other  special 
properties  of  space  will  yield  whole  new 
classes  of  useful  devices  To  gain  such  ben- 
efits will  indeed  require  the  achlevenient  of 
excellence  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of. 
Yet.  the  promise  of  rewards  is  great. 

In  short,  the  potential  of  satellites  to  ex- 
tract the  maximum  economic  return  from 
space  has  only  begun  to  be  appreciated  ;ind 
the  potential  of  commercial  return  from  this 
new  environment   has   barely   been   defined. 

INTANGIBLE    VALUES 

I  am  sometimes  troubled  by  those  who  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  value  of  our  national 
space  prograjn  only  by  the  number  and  the 
Importance  of  the  material  benefits  which 
can  be  clearly  Identified.  They  count  the  in- 
ventions, the  ne-.v  products,  the  Improved 
sen'ices.  the  electronic  advances,  and  the 
multitude  of  related  benefits  and  say  this  Is 
the  total  Actually,  as  important  as  those 
items  are — and  I  consider  them  to  be  of  great 
importance — there  are  other  even  more  sig- 
niftcant  benefits  flowing  from  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

They  may  seem  nebulous  because  they 
cannot  oe  jirecisely  measured  nr  weighed  or 
packaged.  But  I  draw  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  weigh  or  measure  or 
package  or  even  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the 
value  of  education,  or  better  health  for  our 
population,  or  greater  national  security,  or  a 
healthy  competitive  enterprise  system,  or  bet- 
ter conditions  of  human  welfare,  or  increased 
chances  for  world  peace  Yet.  even  though 
they  cannot  be  measured  precisely,  their 
values  are  so  great  .is  to  make  them  priceless 
And.  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  the  latlonal  space  program  helps  us 
progress  t:!ward  every  one  of  these  major 
goals.  If  serious  cutbacks  to  the  program  are 
imposed,  cur  achievement  will  be  less  and 
ovir  oblectives  of  social  gain  far  more  distant 
fmm  attainment. 

SPACE    POLICY 

We  ire  engaged  in  an  effort  to  r?a"h  out 
into  the  vast  distances  of  space.  We  want 
to  know  more  about  this  solar  system  which 
is  our  home.  In  the  process  of  living  up  to 
these  objectives,  we  create  a  greater  ability 
to  do  things  here  on  Earth.  We  create  the 
competence  which  is  essentia!  If  this  country 
is  to  lead  the  world  in  human  dignity  and 
In  human  wel'are.  These  benefits  keep  us 
going.  And.  therefore,  I  again  urge  that  all 
who  have  the  ability  to  speak  do  so  in  order 
that  the  program  will  continue  to  live  and 
grow.  Such  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation:  but 
a  policy,  no  matter  how  sound,  can  only 
result  In  major  accomplishment  if  it  Is  un- 
derstood and  supported  bv  the  general  public 
We  have  confidence  that  the  road  to  space 
is  the  right  direction  to  travel.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  to  detour  from  this  highway 
would  4ive  competitors  an  unearned  advan 
tage  and  cause  us  to  lose  some  of  the  speed 
of  our  rate  ^f  national  growth. 

.■\s  an  optimist  and  a  crusader.  I  believe 
that  this  Nation  will  not  neglect  the  priority 
of  space  for  other  Important  priorities  but 
rather  will  distribute  its  resources  among  all 
the  high  priority  programs.  This  we  will  do 
provided  that  the  people  understand  the 
need. 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mi',  Speaker,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  I  have  charged  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  with  pro- 
union  bias  to  the  extent  that  the  activi- 
ties of  this  supposedly  impartial  agency 
performs  a  dis.service  to  the  entire  coun- 
ti-y.  I  have  cited  many  specific  instances 
and  have  charged,  among  other  things. 
that  the  NLRB  and  union  officials  are 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  organize  the 
workers  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  oft-expressed  desire  not  to 
be  represented  by  a  union.  The  larger 
issue,  however,  is  that  the  NLRB  is  en- 
gaged in  a  general  conspiracy  to  help 
organize  all  workers  who  presently  do 
not  belong  to  labor  unions. 

In  connection  with  the  NLRB  and  its 
operations.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  hearings  which  are 
being  conducted  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT.  Tlie 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  is  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 
a  vers'  able  and  knowledgeable  man.  His 
subcommittee  is  examining  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  administrative  aeen- 
cies,  and  first  on  the  list  is  the  NLRB. 

Some  of  the  country's  leading  labor 
lawyers  and  experts  have  testified  before 
Senator  Ervin's  committee.  Among  them 
have  been  Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of 
law  at  New  York  University:  Bernard  D. 
Meltzer.  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago:  Cornelius  J,  Peck,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan: Thomas  E,  Harris,  associate  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO:  Senators 
Fannin  of  Arizona,  and  Griffin  of  Mich- 
igan: Mozart  G.  Ratner.  well-known 
labor  attorney  who  frequently  repre- 
.sents  unions;  J,  Mack  Swigert.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, also  a  well-known  labor  attorney 
who  generally  represents  management 
and  quite  a  few  others.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  criticized  the  NLRB  and 
others  have  defended  it. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  testi- 
mony. I  have  been  impressed  by  a  thread 
which  runs  through  it.  The  criticism 
of  the  NLRB  is  in  specific  terms.  The -de- 
fense of  the  NLRB  as  it  is  constituted 
today  is  in  more  general  terms.  However. 
Mr.  Ratner  devoted  a  good  part  of  his 
time  to  criticism  of  the  Board's  actions 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
He  charges,  for  example,  that  after  a 
turnover  in  Board  personnel  in  1952,  Its 
members  'made  clear  that  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  function  to  imple- 
ment the  labor  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  current  administration. 
rather  than  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  judi- 
cially interpreted  and  conceived.  '  But 
he  also  argued  that  the  scope  of  quasi - 
.iudicial  body,  is  substantial  even  where 
the  congressional  purpose  is  doubtfuly 
or  fairly  debatable,"  He  also  makes  a 
somewhat  puzzling  statement;  'Ambi- 
guity may  lurk  in  even  the  plainest  lan- 
guage," I  fail  to  fully  grasp  his  meaning 


but  I  think  his  position  is  representative 

of  the  attitude  of  today's  NLRB.  Tht.s 
agency  has  ignored  and  thwarted  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  instance  after  in- 
stance, even  when  coiiKressional  intent 
and  the  language  in  the  statutes  was  a.< 
plain  as  the  English  language  can  be 

One  area  in  which  the  NLRB  iuts 
ignored  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law 
is  the  provisions  relating  to  election  by 
secret  ballot  to  resolve  questions  con- 
cerning imion  representation.  Section 
P'Ci,  which  provides  for  Board  hearini;.^ 
in  representation  elections,  was  amended 
in  1947  to  provide; 

If  the  Board  finds  upon  the  record  of  surli 
hearing  that  such  a  question  of  representn- 
tlon  exists,  it  shall  direct  an  election  by 
secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the  results 
thereof. 

Obviously,  if  language  means  any- 
thing, a  secret  ballot  of  employees  to 
determine  their  wishes  before  an  em- 
ployer is  compelled  to  bargain  with  a 
union  is  mandatory  where  any  question 
of  representation  exists.  Yet.  the  Board 
has  deliberately  and  systematical!', 
ignored  this  requirement  and  substituted 
the  use  of  authorization  cards  obtained 
from  employees  in  a  \'anety  of  ways  often 
ostensibly  for  purposes  other  than  rep- 
resentation. Employers  in  instance  after 
instance  have  been  forced  to  bargain  with 
unions  never  chosen  by  the  employees 
through  the  secret  ballot  procedures  di- 
rected by  legislation  and,  in  fact,  with- 
out an>'  other  clear  and  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  their  desires. 

One  of  the  best  known  cases  in  whic!: 
the  congressional  directive  for  secret  bal- 
lot elections  has  been  thwarted  is  that  ol 
Bernel  Foam  Products  Co.,  1964,  146 
NLRB  1277.  The  Board's  ruling  in  thi.= 
matter  is  both  astounding  and  fantastic. 
The  union  had  lost  a  representation  elec- 
tion. Yet,  the  NLRB  allowed  the  imion  lu 
file  unfair  labor  practice  charges  against 
the  employer,  even  though  the  alleged 
violations  had  taken  place  before  the 
election  and  the  union  knew  about  them 
beforehand.  As  Mr.  Swigert  puts  it  in  hi:= 
.statement  before  the  Ervin  committee; 

Thus,  the  union,  knowmg  of  the  alleged 
labor  practices,  could  proceed  to  an  election. 
If  It  won  the  election,  it  would  be  certified 
If  it  lost  the  election,  it  could  still  lurn 
around,  tile  a  charge,  get  the  secret  ballot 
election  set  aside,  and  compel  the  employer 
to  bargain  with  the  union  m  defiance  of  the 
ir'slipfs  of  the  employees  as  expressed  in  the 
.secret  ballot  election.  (Emphasis  supplied.! 

In  BeiTiel  Foam  the  Board  reversed  its 
longstanding  nile  that  a  union  cannot 
delay  pursuing  its  leaal  remedies  in  order 
to  first  test  the  sentiment  of  the  workers. 
Previously  in  Aiello  Dairy  the  Board 
established  the  principle  that  if  a  union 
believed  that  an  employer  had  committed 
unfair  labor  practices  in  the  context  of 
an  organizing  campaign,  the  union  could 
not  proceed  to  an  election,  lose  it,  and 
then  be  heard  to  complain  of  employer 
misconduct  and  request  a  recognition 
order  despite  the  election  result. 

The  effects  of  this  new  rule  and  a 
classic  portrayal  of  how  the  Board 
thwarts  the  intent  of  its  own  prior  rul- 
ings, can  be  found  in  the  Bryant  Chuck- 
ing Grinder  case.  In  his  statement  before 
the  Ervin  subcommittee.  Professor  Petro 
laid  out  the  facts  of  this  case; 
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1  .\  union  had  been  defeated  in  a  secret- 
ballot  election  in  19o9. 

2  In  1962  that  union  began  another  or- 
eanlzlng  campaign  The  record  showed  tliat 
ihe  union  circulated  employee  authorization 
cards  on  the  basis  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate representations  that  the  cards  would  be 
used  in  order  to  secure  another  election,  not 
in  order  to  secure  immediate  recognition  of 
the  union  as  exclusive  bargaining  representa- 
tive. 

3  Cards  were  signed  by  198  of  the  337  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit,  but  the  em- 
ployer refused  to  recognize  the  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  cards.  Insisting  instead  upon  an 
election    (as  the  law   permits  the  employer 

10  do) 

4.  An  NLRB-conducted  secret-ballot  elec- 
'Aon  was  held  in  November.  1962.  The  union 
iras  rejected  m  this  election  by  a  vote  of  184 
to  124. 

5  In  December  of  1962  the  union  nied 
objections  to  the  election  alleging  employer 
interference. 

6.  Entertaining  the  objections,  the  Board 
iTdered  a  new  election. 

7.  After  the  Board  ordered  the  new  elec- 
tion, the  union  (for  reasons  not  explained) 
withdrew  both  its  objections  to  the  past 
flection  and  its  petition  for  a  new  election; 
instead,  in  January  of  1963,  the  union  fUed 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  against  the 
employer  based  on  his  pre-election  conduct. 

8.  The  NLRB  Regional  Director  dismissed 
these  charges  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
(ilsquaimed  by  the  Board's  decision  in  Aiello 
Dairy  Farms,  establishing  the  rule  that 
charges  would  not  be  entertained  when 
they  related  back  to  pre-election  conduct. 

9"  The  union  appealed  the  dismissal  to 
the  NLRB  General  Counsel. 

10.  Tlie  General  Counsel  sat  on  this  ap- 
peal for  roughly  two  years  while  prosecuting 
other  cases  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
Board  should  overrule  the  Aiello  Dairy  Farms 
decision. 

11.  Finally,  In  Bernel  Foam  Products  Co., 
Inc..  the  Labor  Board  overruled  Aiello. 

12.  The  General  Counsel  thereupon  ordered 
•he  Regional  Director  to  Issue  a  complaint 
b.ised  on  the  charges  filed  by  the  union  In 
this,  the  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  case, 

13.  Owing  in  part  to  delays  common  In 
the  Board's  s;lacial  processes  and  in  part  to 
riceptional  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Board's  Trial  Examiner,  an  NLRB  decision 
was  not  reached  till  late  In  1966 — some  four 
years  after  the  events  in  issue  and  the 
union's  defeat  by  a  vote  of   184  to   124 

14.  This  NLRb'  decision  held: 

(n)  that  the  employer  had  never  been 
entitled  to  the  1962  election  because  he  had 
not  had  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  ■good-faith 
doubt"  of  the  'majority  status"  established 
by  the  198  signed  authorization  cards  prof- 
fered In   1962: 

lb)  that  the  employer's  conduct  prior  to 
the  election  interfered  with  the  free  choice 
of  the  employees  and  thus  invalidated  the 
election:   and 

(c)  that  the  employer  had  a  duty  to  bar- 
train  with  the  union  from  late  1966,  on,  de- 
spite the  election  defeat,  because  of  the  card 
majority  in  1962.  The  employer  appealed  to 
the  Second  Circuit, 

Writing  the  court's  decision.  Judge  Hays 
enforced  the  Board  order  with  little  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  of   the  case. 

The  ultimate  result  of  Brj-ant.  as 
Petro  notes,  was  incredibly  inequitable; 

There  were  337  employees  in  the  unit  in 
1962.  There  were  400  in  1967,  Equally  sig- 
nincantly,  at  least  sixty  of  the  card  signers 
had  left  Bryant  Chucking  in  the  interven- 
ing years.  Thus  .  .  .  the  Board  was  giving 
the  union  exclusive  bargaining  status  for 
'iver  400  employees  in  1967  on  the  basis  of 
signatures  by  roughly  135  employees  In 
1962 — signatures  gained,  moreover,  on  the 
representation  that  the  cards  'would  be  used 
10  secure  an  election! 


EXTENSIONS  Ol    RIMARKS 

In  another  case,  Cumberland  Shoe 
Corp.,  1963.  144  NLRB  1268,  a  union 
organizer  distributed  cards  lo  em- 
ployees, telling  them  that  his  purpose 
was  to  secure  a  Board  election.  The  caid, 
itself,  .said  that  the  union  was  authorized 
to  act  as  bargaining  agent.  Despite  the 
deception  involved,  the  Board  held  that 
the  language  of  the  card  was  controlling. 
It  directed  the  employee  to  recognize  the 
union.  Such  acts  by  the  Board,  and  there 
arc  hundreds  as  extreme,  show  the  con- 
tempt of  the  NLRB  for  Congress  and  the 
law  and  also  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
management,  individual  employees  and 
the  public. 

The  standard  NLRB  defense  is  that 
the  courts  have  upheld  its  ruling  in  the 
card  check  cases  and  in  many  other  de- 
batable instances.  Not  all  the  courts 
have  backed  the  NLRB  in  its  card  check 
lulings.  For  example,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  NLRB  v.  Logan 
Packinq  Co.  'CA  4:  1967'  66  LRRM 
2599.  strongly  criticised  such  court  deci- 
sions in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Chief 
Judge  Haynsworth.  He  said: 

That  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  did 
restrict  the  Board  to  the  use  of  secret  bal- 
lots for  the  resolution  of  representation 
questions  seems  plain  enough  Tlity  specifi- 
cally repealed  that  part  of  Section  9(c) 
which  had  authorized  the  Board  to  employ 
"any  other  suitable  method"  ol  resolving 
such  questions,  leaving  a  secret  election  as 
the  sole  basis  of  a  certification. 

Mr.  Swigert's  statement  before  the 
Ervin  committee  characterized  the  re- 
sult of  these  cases : 

That  the  Board's  card  check  rule  is  simply 
p.  pro-union  device  to  help  unions  organize 
the  unorganized  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Board  never  applies  the  rule  when 
one  union  is  running  against  another  union, 
instead  of  just  against  7io  union. 

I  agree  heartily  also  with  another 
statement  by  the  Cincinnati  attorney 
whose  integrity  and  knowledge  are  well 
known : 

riie  acceptance  ol  cards  in  substitution  for 
secret  ballots  is  a  rejection  of  the  democratic 
principles  which  characterize  American  so- 
ciety. There  is  iio  supervision  or  regtilatlon 
of  the  solicitation  or  signing  of  these  cards. 
The  card  can  be  signed  by  a  half  drunken 
employee  surrounded  by  fellow  employees 
or  strangers  in  a  corner  saloon,  .'Vny  kind  of 
pressure  device  can  be  used  against  the  em- 
ployee to  force  his  signature.  Everyone 
around  will  see  his  "vote".  Few  employees 
would  dare  to  say  no  under  such  circum- 
stances. Yet  this  card  —obtained  under  these 
circvmistances — is  accepted  by  the  Board  as 
the  exact  equivalent  of  a  secret  ballot  in  a 
Board  conducted  election.  Indeed,  under 
many  circumstances,  the  card  is  accepted  by 
the  Board  in  preference  to  the  employees' 
own  secret  ballot. 

In  Professor  Petro  s  opinion  much  of 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  Congress 
expected  the  NLRB  to  function  as  a 
regular  court.  He  said: 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Labor  Board 
members  were  asked  to  produce  judicial  re- 
sults without  being  given  one  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  federal  judicial  offi- 
cers—life tenure — and  without  being  placed 
in  the  only  branch  of  the  federal  government 
which  can.  if  it  wishes,  devote  itself  essen- 
tially to  non-political  disinterested  inter- 
pretation of  law — namely,  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. Asking  tlie  short-term,  politically 
oriented  Labor  Board  members  to  act  like  a 
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court  was  like  asking  a   baseball   piKher  to 
call  his  own  balls  and  strikes. 

Professor  Petro  says: 

The  Board's  app.irciit  objective  is  to  quell 
all  resistance  to  union  expan,sion.  11  it  suc- 
ceeds, employees  and  their  freedom  of  choice 
win  l>e  the  principal  victims. 

Instead  of  littlng  Congress'  l.iw  t*j  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  the  Board  persistently 
manhandles  the  l.ict  so  that  ihev  will  pro- 
duce the  results  it  wants.  The  Brtard  irantn 
every  employee  in  the  nation  to  near  a  xnion 
label    I  Emphasis  hUpplietl  1 

Professor  Petro  concludes  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  should  be 
abolished  and  that  Congress  "must  re- 
peal its  delegation  of  judicial  power  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
revest  that  power  in  the  Federal  courts,  ' 
With  that  conclusion  1  am  in  complete 
agreement.  As  presently  con.stitutcd  the 
NLRB  is  a  parti.san  agency,  dedicated  to 
the  objective  of  helping  organize  the 
workers  of  the  country  whether  they 
want  to  be  organized  or  not.  Tlic  Board 
is  dedicated  also  to  helping  increase  the 
txiwer  of  organized  labor — or  rather  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor — over  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  its  i>olitical 
.structure  as  well.  And,  furthermore.  I 
agree  with  Profes.sor  Petro  s  fundamen- 
tal conclusion ; 

The  fact  remains  that  a  majority  of  tlie 
Board  will  always  be  governed  .sooner  or 
later  by  the  political  position  ol  the  Admin- 
istration in  power:  live-year  terms  expire; 
then  the  Adniinistrntion's  latKT  j^olicies  re- 
flect themselves  in  the  new  appointments. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  several  years  ago  was  Senator 
Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan.  This  act. 
as  the  Congress  knows,  represented  still 
another  attempt  to  restore  some  balance 
in  labor-management  relations  and  to 
try  to  offset  and  rectify  the  persistent 
bias  of  the  Board  in  favor  of  unions  by 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Senator 
Griffin  testified  before  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee. Like  Profe.ssor  Pet  10.  Senator 
Griffin  concluded  that  the  NLRB  must 
be  aboli-shed.  In  its  stead,  he  .suaaested  a 
Federal  Labor  Court. 

The  Michigan  Senator  also  gave  a 
lengthy  li.st  of  ca.ses  which  illustrate  the 
bias  of  the  NLRB  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  Board's  jiractice  of  subordi- 
nating the  rishts  of  the  workers  to  the 
demands  of  union  power,  I  will  ;:ivc  an 
example  taken  from  liis  testimony: 

Richard  Price,  a  'JS-ycar-oId  veteran  and 
father  cf  five  children,  becan  working  ixick 
in  1951  as  a  helper  at  Pittsburg-Des  Moines 
.Steel  plant  in  Santa  Clara,  Culifornia  Price 
did  not  object  when  a  union  shop  contract 
required  him  to  Join  the  ttnited  .Steehvorkers. 
Advancing  job  by  Job.  Price  finally  ijccame 
a  crane  operator.  But  as  the  years  passed, 
he  became  dlsilluslcjied  with  the  Steel- 
workers  union 

Price  not  only  dared  to  voice  his  opinion, 
but  one  day  he  drove  50  miles  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Bcxud's  San  Francisco  office 
seeking  some  advice.  Assured  by  a  iiovevn- 
ment  lawyer  at  the  NLRB  that  he  had  every 
right  under  the  la'w  to  circulate  a  decertifi- 
cation petition.  Price  returned  and  proceeded 
to  seek  support  among  his  fellow  employees 
for  a  move  to  replace  the  Steelworkers  local 
with  a  different  union. 

The  leaders  of  the  Steelworkers  local  re- 
acted immedlatelv  and  scheduled  a  June 
1964  meeting  to  put  Trice  (  1:  trial  for  "under- 
mlnlng  the  union".  Gaveling  down  a  request 
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for  a  secret  ballot  vote,  the  local  president 
called  for  a  show  of  hands.  With  lees  than 
a  third  of  the  local's  membership  present 
.ind  voting,  Price  was  "convicted"  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  15 

Thereupon,  Price  was  suspended  from  the 
union,  fined  4500.  and  charged  the  cost  of 
his  trial  Price  then  filed  a  chiu-ge  with  NLRB 
and  asked  for  its  protection.  While  awaiting 
help  from  the  Board,  Price  stated  that  he 
found  himself  the  target  of  continued  harass- 
ment 

Finally.  Price's  case  was  decided,  but  the 
NLRB  gave  Price  no  help  and  no  protection. 
The  NLRBs  decision  conceded  that  under 
rhe  law  Price  had  a  "right"  to  file  the  petition 
as  he  did  Nevertheless,  the  Board  held  that 
the  unions  'dlsclphnary  action"  against  him 
was  permissible.  Richard  Price  v.  NLRB  and 
United  Steel  workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO 
=4208,   154  NLRB  992. 

Senator  Gritfin  also  called  attention 
to  the  notorious  Allis-Chalmers  case,  in 
which  the  NLRB  nUed  that  a  union  could 
fine  a  worker  for  exercising  the  riarhts 
granted  to  him  under  section  7  of  the 
act — to  wit,  the  right  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  concerted  activities  such 
as  a.. strike — without  violating  section 
Sib'iii  of  the  act  which  makes  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to 
"restrain  or  coerce  "  employees  in  their 
exercise  of  section  7  riijhts.  In  a  narrow 
4-4-1  decision — Justice  White  concur- 
rin.?  with  the  majority  only  in  respect  to 
the  particular  fact  situation  in  Allls- 
Chalmers — the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  NLRB.  In  his  dissent  Justice  Black 
delivered  a  stingins:  rebuke  to  the  ma- 
jority and  pointed  up  in  classic  manner 
the  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
Board  and  the  courts  on  the  one  hand 
and  Congress  on  the  other,  as  follows: 

Even  were  I  to  agree  with  the  Court's  three 
observations  about  the  legislative  history  of 
Sec.  8ibMli(Al,  I  do  not  thinic  they  alone 
Justify  disregarding  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  section,  and  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  <he  Court  does  not  thlnk'so  either. 
The  real  -eason  for  the  Courfa  decision  is 
Jf?  policy  indgment  that  unions,  especially 
wak  ones  need  the  power  to  impose  fines 
on  sfikebreakers  and  to  enforce  those  fines 
in  court.  .  .  Though  the  entire  mood  of 
Congress  In  1947  was  to  curtail  the  power  of 
unions,  as  it  had  previously  curtailed  the 
power  of  employers,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
power  of  the  two.  the  Court  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  Congress  intended  to  Impair 
•the  usefulness  of  labors  cherished  strike 
weapon"  /  cannot  agree  u'ith  this  conclusion 
nor  subscribe  to  the  Court's  unarticulated 
premiie  that  the  Court  has  the  power  to  add 
n  new  weapon  to  the  union's  economic  ar- 
senal whenever  the  Court  believes  that  the 
union  needs  that  weapon.  That  is  a  job  for 
Congress  not  this  Court  .  .  . 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  origi- 
nally passed  and  amended  from  time  to  time, 
is  the  work  product  of  draftsmen  skilled  by 
long  e.xperlence  in  labor  affairs  These  drafts- 
men thoroughly  understood  labor  legislation 
terminology,  especially  the  oft-used  words 
■'restrain  or  coerce."  Sections  7  and  8  together 
bespeak  a  strong  purpose  of  Congress  to  leave 
workers  wholly  free  to  determine  In  what 
concerted  labor  activities  they  will  engage 
or  decline  to  engage.  This  freedom  of  workers 
to  go  their  own  way  in  this  field,  completely 
unhampered  by  pressures  of  employers  or 
unions.  !.s  and  always  has  been  a  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  labor  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  my  judgment  it  ill  behooves 
this  Cowt  to  strike  so  diligently  to  defeat 
this  unequivocally  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
g  CSS.  merely  because  the  Court  believes  that 
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too  much  freedom  of  choice  for  workers  will 
\mpivir  the  effective  power  of  uniotis.  .  .  . 

Where  there  is  clear  legislative  history  to 
Justify  it.  courts  often  decline  to  follow  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  statute.  But  this  prac- 
tice is  fraught  with  dangers  when  the  legis- 
lative history  is  at  best  brief,  inconclusive 
and  ambiguous.  This  is  precisely  such  a  case, 
and  I  dissent  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Court  h;is  ignored  the  literal  language  of 
Sec.  8(b)  (1  MA)  in  order  to  give  unions  a 
power  which  the  Court,  but  not  Congress, 
thinks  they  need.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  effect  of  Price.  Allis-Chalmers. 
and  other  similar  decisions  is  to  strip  the 
act  of  the  protections  of  the  rights  of 
employees  intended  and.  indeed,  specifi- 
cally stated  by  Congress.  The  purpose 
of  the  act  was  primarily  to  protect  em- 
ployees and  secondarily  to  balance  and 
limit  the  powers  of  unions  and  employ- 
ers. Today,  as  interpreted  by  the  NLRB. 
the  act  serves  the  interests  of  the  unions 
first,  the  interests  of  the  employees  a  far 
distant  second,  and  the  interests  of  man- 
agement, not  at  all. 

Other  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Ervin  committee  were  Senator  P.^^ul 
Pannin.  of  Ai-izona,  and  Senator  John 
McClellan.  of  Arkansas.  They  also 
charged  the  NLRB  with  bias  and  .save 
examples  to  illustrate  their  charges.  Sen- 
ator Fannin  summed  up  his  case  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Board  has  liberalized  picketing  re- 
strictions so  as  to  permit  picketing  at  the 
premises  of  a  neutral  employer  under  certain 
circumstances. 

2.  It  has  legalized  picketing  of  a  neutral 
secondary  employer  with  signs  asking  the 
public  not  to  buy  goods  made  by  the  pri- 
mary employer  against  whom  the  union  may 
have  a  grievance. 

3.  The  Board  now  permits  a  union  which 
has  lost  a  representation  election  to  charge 
an  employer  with  refusing  to  bargain. 

4.  The  Board  requires  an  employer  to 
bargain  with  a  union  before  deciding  whe- 
ther to  close  an  unprofitable  department. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  impairment 
of  management's  prerogatives. 

5.  Congress  has  outlawed  hot-cargo  con- 
tracts. But  the  Board  has  circumvented  this 
by  permitting  work-standard  clauses  under 
which  unions  may  forbid  employers  to  do 
business  with  others  whose  work  standards 
are  not  up  to  theirs. 

6.  The  Board  has  Imposed  restrictions  on 
free  sjjeech  thus  denying  employees  the  right 
to  hear  both  sides  in  an  election. 

7.  An  employer  who  moved  his  business 
from  New  York  to  Miami  was  required  by 
the  Board  to  bargain  at  the  new  location 
with  the  union  he  had  In  New  York  even 
though  the  union  was  unable  to  show  that 
the  Miami  employees  wanted  a  union. 

8.  And  a  very  important  case,  of  course, 
involves  the  famous  Philadelphia  Pre-Cut 
Door  decision  to  the  effect  that  members  of 
the  carpenters  union  on  a  building  job  may 
refuse  to  Install  prefabricated  materials.  The 
Landrum  GrlfHn  Act  outlawed  contracts 
which  required  an  employer  to  cefise  han- 
dling products  of  any  other  employer.  Pre- 
dictably the  Board  ruled  that  the  law  does 
not  mean  what  it  says. 

What  this  means  is  that  in  building  a 
house,  the  Union  is  given  the  power  to  arbi- 
trarily and  artificially  create  work  for  its 
members  at  the  expense  of  other  union  mem- 
bers and  to  deny  the  owner  of  the  house  the 
benefits  of  modern  technology  and  mass  pro- 
duction. The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  de- 
cision of  the  Board  by  a  5-4  decision.  Can  it 
be  said  that  Congress  intended  any  such 
absurd  result  as  this?  If  ever  there  was  an 
example  of  defying  Congress'  will,  this  is  it. 

The  logical  extension  of  this  ruling,  and  it 
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has  already  been  ffistened  upon  Ijy  unions  m 
some  parts  of  the  country,  is  that  the  deci- 
sion applies  to  all  kinds  of  prefab  conipn- 
nents.  If  this  interpretation  prevails,  it  i> 
obvious  that  a  severe  brake  could  be  impc -eci 
upon  our  economy.  If  Congre.ss  does  not  .^pe- 
ciftcally  prohibit  such  boycotts,  unions  wil: 
have  the  power  to  keep  new  products  ;i!i(i 
new  techniques  from  being  used  to  lower 
construction  costs  and  prices. 

Among  other  things.  Senator  McClkl- 
LAN  said: 

The  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  n: 
labor  unions  have  been  magnified  and  in- 
ordinately extended  by  the  National  L.il).ir 
Relations  Board  and  the  -Supreme  Court.  T!ie 
inevit.itale  result  of  their  decisions  has  bcD: 
the  .iinplification  of  unrestrained  and  .ivc- 
some  power  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  •>: 
organized  labor  This  imbalance  In  power  .ii 
favor  of  labor  organizations  has  made  .i 
mockery  of  the  processes  of  collective  b.ir- 
galning.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  th.i 
collective  bargaining  lias  not  been  workinR  ...t 
Congress  lioped  it  would.  And  until  equaht', 
oi  bargaining  power  is  restored  at  the  b.i:- 
gaining  table  any  hope  on  the  part  of  Ci  n- 
gress  or  the  public,  tiiat  we  will  .soon  be  ;iic 
of  strife  and  strikes,  will  be  a  futile  hope 
indeed. 

I  have  been  .sharply  criticised  for  state- 
ments tliat  the  NLRB  operates  on  a  pro- 
union  bia^s.  But  some  of  the  count: y- 
leadin.t,'  labor  experts  agree  with  me.  In 
reality,  the  evidence  of  NLRB  bias  aiui 
disci'imination  is  ovel■^vhclming.  The  .ti- 
most  unforsivable  sin  in  the  eye.s  (ji 
Board  iTiemt)ei's  is  for  an  industry  or  a 
company  to  resist  organization  of  its  pm- 
ployees.  roi^ardles.^  of  the  ciicumstance.'- 

In  a  House  .speech  in  October  1967.  I 
said  that  the  efforts  by  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  assisted  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  NLRB  to  organize  tt;. 
workers  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  the  couii- 
tr5''s  second  largest  textile  firm  amounted 
to  a  conspiracy.  I  repeat  that  charge 
today. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  NLRB  lounii  the  Stevens  firm  cruiltv 
of  unfair  labor  practice.*.  The  company 
was  charged  with  discriminating  again.st 
employees  who   favored   oreanization. 

But  anyone  who  has  studied  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Board  in  cases  involving  orga- 
nization efforts  would  agree.  I  think,  that 
a  verdict  against  Stevens  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  from  the  time  the  charges 
were  filed.  The  NLRB  examiners  deci(ied 
the  company  was  i,'uilty  throueh  a  ver>- 
simple  process.  They  decided  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  company  were  lying 
and  that  the  witnesses  for  the  union 
were  telline  the  truth.  This  is  a  simple, 
direct,  and  most  effective  way  of  reach- 
ing the  objective — to  help  unionize 
Stevens  employees.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  verdicts  against 
Stevens  have  been  upheld  by  the  second 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  two  cases. 
In  one  case,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  review  the  case,  thus  letting  the  deci- 
sion by  the  circuit  court  stand. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  rulings  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  NLRB  cases  should 
not  have  been  surprised  at  the  decisions 
by  the  second  circuit.  The  Federal 
courts,  or  most  of  them,  habitually  defer 
to  the  so-called  expertise  of  the  NLRB 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  it.self,  has  been 
guilty  of  decisions  on  labor  matters  that 
have  flagrantly  ignored  the  law  and  the 
intent  of  Congress. 
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Tne  unions  and  the  NLRB  take  the 
view  that  the  national  labor  ixilicy,  re- 
quires unionization  of  all  industrial 
workers  in  the  United  States,  regardless 
ot  statements  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
that  a  worker  has  a  right  to  join  or  not 
loin  a  union.  Any  resistance  to  unioniza- 
tion, resistance  such  as  the  Stevens  Co. 
lias  shown,  is  regarded  as  action  against 
the  interests  of  the  workers  despite  all 
indications  to  the  contrary  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  themselves.  The  premise 
IS  based  on  the  conclusion  that  unioni- 
zation will  be  beneficial  to  the  employees. 

This  conclusion  needs  careful  exami- 
nation. A  recent  labor  controversy  is  a 
case  in  point.  About  60.000  copper  work- 
ers were  on  strike  for  nearly  9  months. 
The  fundamental  issues  did  not  involve 
wages  or  working  conditions.  They  in- 
volved an  attempt  by  the  unions  to 
achieve  uniformity  of  conti'act  items,  in- 
cluding wages  within  the  major  copper 
firms,  through  the  technique  of  coalition 
bai-gaining. 

Coalition  bargaining  is  a  device  in- 
tended to  achieve  companywide  or  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  in  industrial  sit- 
uations involving  more  than  one  union 
and  in  which  plant  or  unit  baigaining 
lias  been  the  rule  and  is  economically 
necessary.  It  ignores  local  conditions  and, 
once  established,  coalition  bargaining 
means  that  the  wislies  and  needs  of  local 
unions  and  individual  members  will 
amount  to  very  little. 

The  26  unions  did  not  succeed  in  their 
cibiectives.  The  final  settlements  ex- 
cluded the  conditions  the  unions  deemed 
necessaiy  to  establish  companywide 
baigaining — uniform  economic  terms, 
.simultaneous  contract  expiration  dates, 
and  companyv.ide  settlements.  Also. 
t!ie  settlements  were  on  terms  only  mar- 
ginally better  than  that  which  the  com- 
panies would  have  given  without  the  8 
months  of  idleness  for  the  copper  work- 
ers. 40.000  of  wirom  were  members  of 
the  steelworkers  union.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  the  copper  workers  lost  and 
lost  heavily  for  something  which  their 
leaders  wanted  but  which  would  have 
been  of  little  benefit  to  them.  The  indi- 
\idual  worker  will  require  vears  to  re- 
cover liis  losses,  and  most  will  never  re- 
cover them. 

But  the  steelworkers  union,  which  di- 
rected the  strike  and  to  which  most  of 
the  striking  copper  workers  belonged,  did 
not  lose.  Most  of  its  members  are  mem- 
bers of  the  aluminum  and  steel  indus- 
tries and  steel  and  aluminum  are  among 
copper's  principal  competition.  The  losses 
by  the  copper  industry  probably  will  be 
balanced  by  gains  for  the  aluminum  and 
steel  industries. 

This  strike  furnishes  an  instance  and 
a  most  recent  one  where  union  member- 
.-hip  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
cli\  idual  member.  There  are  many  other 
instances  which  could  be  cited,  and  which 
the  NLRB  might  consider,  occasionally, 
in  its  hectic,  emotional,  and  a.ssiduous 
program  to  unionize,  by  any  means  avail- 
able, all  of  America's  workers.  At  least 
many  indications  point  that  way.  .^s  I 
see  it.  when  v.'orkers  join  a  union  volun- 
tarily, the  members  control  the  union: 
but  v.iien  they  join  involuntarily  the 
union  controls  them. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  SILVIO  O  CONTE, 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  AT  BAN- 
QUET OF  UNICO 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Silvio  O.  Conte,  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
was  iionored  last  we>?k  by  the  West 
Springfield,  Mass..  chapter  of  UNICO,  an 
Italian-American  men's  club  chartered 
for  public  service. 

Citing  Mr.  Conte's  outstanding  career 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
organization  awarded  him  its  certificate 
of  Government  achievement  at  its  an- 
nual dinner  last  Saturday. 

In  his  acceptance  .speech  Mr.  Conte 
traced  the  history  of  Italian  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  outlining  the 
enormous  contributions  that  Italian- 
Americans  have  made  to  tlris  Nation. 

With  permission.  I  would  like  to  insert 
Mr.  Conte's  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Remarks  of  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

OF   .MASSACHrSETTS.  AT  ANNVAL   BANQfET  OF 

UNICO.  West  Springfield  Chapter.  Four- 

60  Tool  HorsE.  West  Spr.irJCFiELD.  May  4. 

1968 

It  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight  with  you  and  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  have  been  cho.-;en  by  West  Spring- 
;ield's  UNICO  Chapter  to  receive  this  certifi- 
cate of  government  achievement. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
your  organization  for  all  of  the  line  work  it 
has  done  and  for  all  of  the  excellent  con- 
iribtitions  it  has  made,  both  in  our  own 
Western  Massachusetts  community,  and 
.icross  the  nation. 

I  also  think  it  is  wonderful  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  affair  will  be  going  to  such  a 
deserving  cause  as  the  Retarded  Childrens 
Fund.  I  l^ave  always  strongly  supported  legis- 
lation providing  federal  assistance  in  the 
areas  fif  mental  retardation  and  mental 
health. 

I  am.  as  we  all  are.  an  American  first  But 
I  am  also  proud  of  and  deeply  indebted  to 
my  Italian  background.  We  are  all  the  prod- 
ucts oi  our  past  and  mine  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  cultural  and  spiritual  at- 
tributes which  have  been  passed  on  by  gen- 
erations of  our  Italian  ancestors. 

It  is  therefore  especially  rewarding  for  me 
to  be  honored  by  a  group  of  people  with  .'■im- 
ilar  backgrounds  and  experiences  as  mine,  a 
group  whose  recognition  gives  me  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  I  have  been  able  in 
some  ways  to  live  up  to  the  goals  and  stand- 
ards established  for  us  by  our  Italian  fore- 
fathers. 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  UNICO's  pel  goals 
tor  this  sear  is  to  create  a  greater  public 
.iwareness  of  the  contributions  that  Italians 
have  made  to  our  nation. 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  your  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

There  has  grown  up  in  this  country  a 
completely  false  and  unjustifiable  associa- 
tion of  our  people  with  the  world  of  crime 
and  frankly  I'm  just  :5ick  and  tired  of  it. 

Certainly  there  are  people  of  Italian  back- 
ground who  live  in  a  world  of  crime  and  out- 
side of  our  society.  BtU  there  are  men  of 
every  other  backgrotind  you  can  possibly 
think  of  who  do  the  same  thing. 

.And  for  every  Italian-American  who  may 
infect  and  attack  our  society  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  honest,  fortlirighi  and  hardworking 
men  ana  women  uf  Itnllnn  background  m.ik- 
ing  enormous   contributions   to   mir   nalinn 

Tills  is  a  story  which  should  and  must  l)e 
told  and  I  believe  that  efforts  such  as  yours 
are  most  important  in  bringing  out  the  true 
picture. 

It  is  a  story  which  dates  back  to  1492  when 
an  Italian  named  Columbus  became  the  first 
European  to  set  foot  un  American  foil.  Ever 
since  men  and  women  uf  Italian  blocd  have 
been  on    the  march   in   this   nation   of   ours 

The  first  American  soldier  killed  in  World 
War  I  was  of  the  same  Ftock  as  Columbus. 
Ever  since  .'.nd  long  before—Itallan-Amer- 
icans  have  lought  and  died  lor  the  nation  to 
which  Amerigo  Vespucci  pave  his  name  The 
great  love  of  our  kinsmen  for  the  United 
States  can  be  seen  in  the  high  numbers  .f 
applications  that  they  file  each  year  to 
become  citizens. 

We  number  millions  in  America  and  vet 
in  all  the  years  before  the  Civil  Wnr  tew#r 
than  5.000  entered  the  United  States— 
mostly  traders,  scholars,  and  political 
refugees. 

About  50.000  Italian  immigrants  came  in 
1880.  Prom  then  on  the  tide  iirew.  In  one 
year  alone — 1907— more  than  300,000  entered 
the  Port  of  New  York.  Because  the  bulk  of 
our  forefathers  did  not  arrive  until  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  this  century,  they 
did  not  hpve  the  natural  advantages  ol  older 
re.'^idents  who  had  inherited  lands,  tools,  fur- 
nishings, dwelling  houses  and  friends  Irom 
earlier  colonists.  Often  the  first  Italian  new- 
comer had  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in 
the  Old  Country  until  he  got  settled  in  a  job 
in  the  new  world.  Some  were  exploited  by  the 
Padrone  System  of  Job-slavery,  some  at  first 
could  find  only  hard  manual  labor  tasks. 

We.  their  children,  owe  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  father.--.  Because  of  their 
great  dreams,  their  back-breaking  toll,  their 
sacrifices,  many  of  us  have  liid  a  better 
chance  in  life  than  they  had 

We  also  owe  unfailing  gratitude  to  our 
mothers.  These  splendid  women  — women  <>t 
the  race  from  whom  ihe  great  painters  picked 
their  models  for  the  Madonnas — kept  the 
family  together  and  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Christian  faith  which  today  sus- 
tains us. 

Yes.  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  great  names 
our  homeland  h.'^  given  the  world:  Cesare.  S. 
Agostino.  S.  Tommaso  d'Aquino.  San  Fran- 
cisco d'.^ssisi.  Fra  Angelico.  Michelangelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Raffaello.  Cremona.  Gali- 
leo. Marconi.  Ma7.2«irino.  Garibaldi.  Marco 
Polo.  Caboto.  Stradivnre.  Verdi.  Donezzetti. 
D'Annunzio.  De  Gasperl.  Pope  John.  Pope 
Paul  and  many  others  .since  the  days  of  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus.  To  I'st  the  Italian  "Who's 
Who"  is  to  call  the  role  of  many  of  history's 
most  illustrious  .sons.  But  let  us  be  equally 
proud  of  the  thousands  of  lesser  known  men 
and  women  who  had  the  vision  and  couracte 
to  come  as  strangers  to  this  continent  and  by 
their  coming  gave  to  you  and  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  Americans. 

Our  ancestors  built  the  famou.s  Roman 
roads— the  finest  roads  in  the  world— by 
which  civilization  was  spread  ucrth  to 
Prance.  Spain.  Germany  and  England  Tlieir 
descendants  built  the  famous  American  high- 
way that  linked  the  regions  of  our  land  into 
a  true  United  States  The  railroad  tracks  that 
span  the  continent  were  laid  by  Italian  fin- 
gers. The  skyscrapers  that  pierce  the  heavens 
were  erected  bv  Italian  liands. 

Building  is  in  our  blood.  So  is  creating  We 
are  workers  and  doers  and  accomplishers. 

Italian-Americans  have  been  active  in  ev- 
ery phase  of  life  in  this  nation  from  agricul- 
ture to  the  arts,  from  public  service  to  the 
professional  world,  irom  the  arts  to  the  sci- 
eates.  from  the  world  of  athletics  to  the 
world  of  entertairnent. 

Just  this  past  week  Constantlne  Brumidi. 
who  worked  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  BuUding 
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under  six  Presidents  recreating  the  glory  of 
America  in  tiis  frescoes  and  portraits  was 
honored  in  Witshlngton.  A  bust  of  BrumidI 
was  dedicated  and  placed  in  the  Nations 
Capitol  ;n  honor  of  his  work  there. 

Italian-American  efforts  have  taken  place 
all  over  this  land. 

In  California  such  efforts  initiated  the  cul- 
tivation of  grapes  and  olives  and  the  Di- 
Glorgio  Pruit  Corporation  became  one  of  the 
largest  agricultural  enterprises  in  America. 

And  who  became  the  greatest  producer  of 
peanuts?  Obibi,  an  Italian-American.  You 
can  imagine  how  many  children  as  well  as 
adults  he  has  brought  happiness  to  at  a  ball 
game  or  a  circus. 

In  California  and  In  Massachusetts. 
Italian-Americans  are  becoming  the  largest 
group  of  fishermen  in  this  country  It  is  only 
fitting  that  a  people  whose  patron  Saint  is 
Saint  Peter  should  carry  on  in  the  same 
trade  as  that  great  Apostle 

Many  other  laurels  have  been  won — in 
many  fields — by  outstanding  Americans  of 
Italian  blood.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
been  enchanted  by  the  music  of  Caruso. 
Martlnelll.  Toscanini.  Luisji  Tetrazzini.  Prank 
Corello  And  millions  of  women  still  react  to 
the  voice  of  Frank  Sinatra  today  as  they  did 
many.  y€ars  .ago. 

Our  children  may  not  have  seen  him  but 
where  is  the  baseball  fan  among  my  genera- 
tion who  did  not  marvel  at  the  performances 
of  Joe  DiMaggio  whether  he  was  or  wasn't 
a  Yankee  fan.  Think  of  aircraft  and  we  think 
of  Bellanca:  of  education  and  there  is  An- 
gelo  Patrt;  of  finance  and  its  Gianninl;  of 
science  and  Enrico  Fermi 

Think  of  politics  and  there  Is  our  own 
great  Governor  John  A.  Volpe.  and  what 
American  but  thrills  at  the  memory  of  that 
greatest  of  all  .American  mayors,  honest,  in- 
corruptible Piorello  LaGuardia. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  or 
can  separate  ourselves  apart  as  a  group  from 
the  history  and  the  culture  and  the  society 
of  .\merica.  It  is  rather  the  wonderful  melt- 
ing pot  qualities  of  our  land  which  has  been 
a  primary  factor  in  the  greatness  of  this 
n.itlon. 

Lincoln  was  of  English  stock  but  he  was 
our  Lincoln  too  Franklin  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  *-ere  of  Dutch  stock  but  they  are 
kin  to  all  of  us.  The  poet  Longfellow  belongs 
as  much  to  us  as  does  Dante  while  spaghetti 
IS  now  as  American  as  baked  beans. 

We  are  in  truth  all  .Americans,  sharing  to- 
gether the  talents  of  every  race  whose  fore- 
bears came  here  The  terrible  lists  of  war 
casualties  from  Vietnam  contain  the  names 
of  Adams  and  Parker,  of  Taylor  and  Jones, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  Scolponetti  and  An- 
nunzio. 

We  are  In  the  end  all  Americans  sharing 
our  mutual   fears  and  our  mutual  Joys. 

But  at  the  same  time,  however.  I  believe 
It  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  take  great 
pride  in  the  heritage  that  we  have  been 
blessed  with  by  our  ancestors,  a  heritage 
which  not  only  has  benefitted  us  but  which 
has  Isenefltted  our  nation. 

I  certainly  take  great  pride  in  that  herit'- 
age. 

I  know  that  everyone  of  you  also  does. 

And  while  we  can  look  to  the  many  names 
of  past  and  present  who  have  brought  tame 
and  recognition  to  this  country's  descend- 
ants of  Italy,  in  the  final  analysis  the  role 
played  by  the  average  Italian -American  citi- 
zen, is  the  greatest  cause  and  reason  for 
pride  in  Italian-American  contributions  to 
this  land. 

His  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  his 
dedication  and  devotion,  his  industriousness 
and  resolve  have  been  a  normal  part  of  his 
daily  existence. 

He  has  been  a  solid  citizen  in  this  nation, 
someone  you  could  always  count  on  when 
the  chips  were  down. 

He  has  been  a  citizen  who  cares,  a  citizen 
who  has  channeled  his  well-known  passions 
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not  inward  but  rather  outward  to  meet  the 
problems  and  the  troubles  that  chnllenge 
our  times 

The  work  of  your  organization  and  similar 
organlifations   certainly   evidences   this. 

If  someone  ever  says  to  you,  "my  ancestor 
came  over  on  the  Mayflower."  I  would  sviggest 
you  acknowledge  his  family  pride  with  re- 
spect. I  would  also  suggest  that  you  remind 
him  that  ours  came  over  Just  a  little  earlier 
on  the  Santa  Marta. 

For  some  475  years  we  have  been  a  vital 
and  a  vibrant  part  of  this  nation.  Our  role 
has  been  an  lm[»rtant  one  and  our  contri- 
butions have  been  enormous.  I  am  proud 
of  that  role.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  Italian- 
American,  and  I  am  proud  to  receive  the 
honor  which  you.  my  fellow  Itallan-.^merl- 
cans  have  bestowed  upon  me  tonight. 
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FOREIGN  OPINION   AND  AMERICAN 
POLICY 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  World  Affairs  Council  is  a  non- 
partisan and  nonpi-oflt  communit.v  edu- 
cational organization,  with  a  member- 
ship of  5.000  representative  citizens.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  is  the  democi-atic 
basis  for  sound  foreign  policy  and  that 
public  understanding  of  international  re- 
lations is  essential  to  the  foi'mation  of 
such  a  foreign  policy. 

Leonard  H.  Marks.  Director  of  the  U.S. 
InfoiTnation  Agency,  addressed  the  Los 
Angeles  World  Affairs  Council.  May  3. 
on  the  subject  "Foreign  Opinions  and 
American  Policy." 

While  underscoilng  the  true  impor- 
tance of  foreign  opinion  as  a  factor  in 
the  formation  of  American  foreign  poli- 
cy, he  also  revealed  that  there  were  cer- 
tain common  myths  and  misunderstand- 
ings about  just  what  constitutes  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Marks  clearly  detailed  why  an  in- 
ternational information  pi-ogram  is  a 
major  dimension  of  American  diplomacy, 
at  the  same  time  discussing  both  its 
potential  and  its  limitations. 

The  text  of  USIA  Director  Marks' 
.speech  before  the  Los  Angeles  World 
Affairs  Council  follows: 

Foreign  Opinion  .'.nd  Americ.\n  Policy 
I  An  address  by  Leonard  H.  Marks.  Director. 

U.S.  Information  Agency  before  the  World 

Affairs  Council.  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  May  3. 

1968) 

At  the  outset,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  what  I  say  later.  let  me 
make  clear  two  points: 

I  have  nothing  against  taxi  drivers. 

I  do  not  advocate  discontinuing  the  use  of 
statistics.  My  third  point  I  prefer  to  save  for 
the  conclusion. 

In  August,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  will  celebrate  its  fifteenth  birthday. 
There  were  predecessor  organizations  in  the 
Department  of  State,  but  even  they  post- 
dated World  War  Two.  Before  1947.  the  United 
States — then  171  years  old— had  never  had  a 
peacetime  government  department  concerned 
with  explaining  this  country  to  the  people  of 
other  countries. 

When  USIA  came  into  being,  there  were 
those  who  thought  it  unnecessary,  and  some 


who  considered   it  practically   un-Americui 

The  former  did  not  oelieve  it  mattered 
much,  if  at  all,  what  foreigners  thought  c; 
our  actions.  4»ollcies.  or  culture. 

The  latter  held  that,  no  matter  wh,'.t  vuii 
called  it — information  program.  cultur;il  ex- 
change, or  whatever — the  Agency's  mls.«Kjn 
was  propaganda,  and  propaganda  was  simply 
not  in  the  American  tradition, 

Tliese  skeptics  were  sincere  and  well-inten- 
tioned, but  time  had  passed  them  by. 

Once,  it  did  yiot  matter  what  the  prop:,' 
of  other  countries  thought  of  our  policies 
and  actions  In  most  cases,  they — the  peo- 
ple— did  not  have  access  to  sufficient  infor- 
mation even  to  form  an  opinion.  And  il  they 
did,  they  were  powerless  to  do  anything  about 
it.  How  their  goiernmpnts  viewed  us  wns 
something  else  again.  The  traditional  diplo- 
matic procedure  of  governments  talking  only 
to  other  governments  was  thus  not  only 
proper,  but  realistic. 

And  for  a  long  time,  especially  during  .ind 
following  the  era  of  Goebbels.  Mussolini,  and 
company,  propaganda  was  a  dirty  word,  with 
connotations  decidely  not  in  the  American 
tradition. 

World  War  Two,  however,  changed  more 
than  the  art  of  warfare: 

Science  entered  the  atomic  era. 

Transportation  moved  into  the  Jet  age. 

.'Xnd  electronic  communication  conferred 
real,  and  irrevocable,  meaning  upon  the  \vi  rd 
tna.ss  in  the  term  mass  media. 

Nothing  was  ever  again  to  be  the  same. 

Villages  isolated  by  geography,  weeks  or 
months  of  arduous  overland  travel  away  from 
urban  centers,  sviddenly  found  themselves 
thirty  minutes  removed  by  air.  People  in 
jungles,  deserts,  and  the  high  plateaus,  whose 
only  contact  with  the  outside  world  had  been 
through  occasional  travelers,  all  at  once  iir- 
qulred  the  means  to  learn  of  other  and  better 
ways  of  life  beyond  the  horizon.  .'Vnd  masses 
whose  only  image  of  an  all-powerful  gov- 
ernment was  the  unwelcome  tax  collector,  or 
soldiers,  or  police,  came  to  iinderstand  th.it 
it  was  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  that 
the  distant  government's  power  was  depend- 
ent. 

Neither  domestic  politics  nor  international 
relations  were  immune  to  the  change.  It  '.vas 
a  brand  new  game,  with  the  ground  rules 
not  yet  established. 

The  title  pf  my  talk  is  Foreign  Opinioti  and 
Americun  Policy. 

This  was  not  selected  for  balance  or  pro- 
vocitiveness. 

Neither  was  it  selected  at  the  last  moment, 
without  real  meaning,  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  program  committee. 

It  sums  up  a  thesis:  when  foreign  opinion 
truly  became  a  consideration  in  the  formul.i- 
tion  of  American  policy,  at  that  moment 
in  history  an  official  U.S.  information  program 
directed  at  the  people  of  other  countries  be- 
came a  necessity. 

In  a  few  civilizations  prior  to  the  twentieth 
century,  public  opinion  pl"yed  a  part  in  '.he 
scheme  of  things.  The  publics,  however,  v.-ere 
fewer  in  number  and  considerably  limited  .is 
to  size.  And  the  means  for  expressing  opinion 
were  primitive. 

As  described  by  James  Bryce  in  The  Ameri- 
can Commonuealth.  "In  the  earlier  or 
simpler  forms  .of  politic.il  society,  ptiblic 
opinion  is  passive.  It  acquiesces  in.  rather 
thun  supports,  the  authority  which  exist?. 
whatever  (that  authority's]  faults,  becatise 
it  knows  of  nothing  better,  because  it  sees 
no  way  of  improvement    .  " 

With  this  in  mind,  we  might  consider  that, 
as  late  as  1824.  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the 
elit;ible  voters  voted  in  the  United  .States 
presidential  election  of  that  year. 

Yet.  by  1859.  John  Stuart  Mill  could  stale: 
"In  politics  it  is  almost  a  triviality  to  say 
that  public  opinion  now  rules  the  world" 
And  Lincoln  could  note  that  "with  public 
sentiment  on  its  side,  everything  succeeds; 
with  public  sentiment  against  it.  nothing 
succeeds.  "    Napoleon,    meanwhile,    had    con- 
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eluded  that  "four  hostile  newspapers  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets." 
There  arc  numerous  reasons  for  the  spread 
(if  public  opinion  and  the  growth  of  its  im- 
portance in  modern  times. 

One  factor  has  been  the  growth  and  spread 
(.f  educatlon.il  facilities.  As  a  people  become 
better-educated,  ideas  arc  multiplied,  aspira- 
tions are  expressed.  Intellectual  unrest  is 
stimulated,  and  the  opinions  of  the  m.isses 
become  niore  tirgent  ,.nd  more  vociferous. 

.'Another  fixtor  has  been  the  tlltfuslon  of 
democracy  and  the  extension  of  suiTrage, 

Most  important,  however,  has  been  the  im- 
provenient  in.  iind  devising  of  new  means  of, 
communication  among  peoples  .uid  between 
pe<iples  and  their  governments.  Most  Mg- 
nificant  of  these  has  been  the  development 
of  the  mass  media  in  our  "electronic  age 
of  communications."  Consider,  '.n-  way  of 
example,  just  one  of  the  electronic  media -- 
the  tr.'insistor  radio,  a  post- World  War  Two 
development. 

several  years  ago  I  visited  p  small  village, 
near  the  Khvber  Pass,  lying  in  an  area  long 
contested  by  Afgh.aiistan  and  Pakistan. 
There  were  no  paved  streets,  no  modern 
hotels.  The  chief  attraction  was  a  small 
bazaar  where  travelers  came  from  great  dis- 
tances to  buv  ammunition  for  their  rifles, 
cloth  for  clotiiing,  and  a  few  staples  for  use 
in  the  home.  But,  In  this  little  bazaar,  there 
was  a  stall  where  transi,'.tor  radios  from  Ger- 
many, the  United  .States,  and  Japan  were 
being  sold.  I  asked  the  proprietor  which 
programs  could  be  heard.  As  a  good  sales- 
man, he  decided  to  show  me.  rather  than 
tell  me.  He  twirled  the  dial  and.  in  rapid 
succession,  tuned  in  Radio  Moscow,  Radio 
Peking.  Voice  of  America,  and  the  BBC.  Here. 
in  this  remote  hinterland,  the  sophisticated 
voices  of  the  East  and  West  were  heard 
loud  and  clear. 

As  printing  opened  up  vast  new  horizons 
to  fifteenth  century  Europe,  ro  the  transistor 
radio  is  bringing  the  world  to  hundreds  of 
millions  still  Isolated  from  the  twentieth 
century. 

Here  is  a  more  graphic  description  of  what 
is   happening   throughout   the   world: 

"On  the  grassy  Tanzanian  plain,  a  stately 
:.^asai  herd.sman  strides  behind  his  scrawnv 
cattle,  i  lion-killing  .spear  In  one  hand  and 
V.  .  ,  .  Japanese  transistor  in  liie  other.  Tran- 
sistors sway  from  the  long  necks  of  ploddlne 
cam.els  deep  in  the  Saudi  desert  and  from 
the  horns  of  oxen  plowing  the  furrows  of 
Costa  Rica.  Radios  arc  replacing  storytelling 
dervishes  in  the  coireehouses  of  Turkey  and 
Iran,  and  they  -.re  standard  equipment  in  the 
tea  stalls  of  Pakistan,  Thailand's  klongs  echo 
to  transistor  music  from  pedClers'  sampans; 
a  visitor  to  an  Ecuadorian  mir^ga.  in  which 
the  Indians  come  together  for  communal 
road  building,  calculated  that  at  least  one 
tiny  transistor  radio  was  sounding  its  im- 
avoldable  message  every  twenty  yards  along 
the  two-mile  road." 

In  a  book  he  wrote  thirteen  years  ago. 
Esypt's  Nnsser  said  it  this  way;  "It  is  true 
that  most  of  our  people  arc  still  illiterate. 
But  politically  that  counts  far  less  than  it  did 
twenty  years  ago  .  ,  .  Radio  has  changed 
everything  .  .  .  Today  people  in  the  most 
remote  villages  hear  of  what  is  happening 
everywhere  and  form  their  opinions.  Leaders 
cannot  eovern  as  they  once  did.  We  live  in 
a  new  world.  " 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  now  fewer 
skeptics  who  question  the  need  for  an  -Amer- 
ican governmental  agency  charged  with 
communicating  with  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

In  their  place,  however,  are  many  who 
Have  a  distorted  or  erroneous  view  of  for- 
elgh  public  opinion,  or 

Go  to  one  of  two  extremes  regarding  our 

informatKin   program:    under-estimating   its 

potential    or.    conversely,    attributing    to    it 

impossible  capabilities. 

There  are  people  who  take  a  trip  abroad. 
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lor  a  period  of  days  or  weeks,  visiting  one  or 
more  countries,  and  then  return  to  expound 
upon  public  opinion  in  the  countries  they 
briefly  yl.-,ited.  They  obtained  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  they  base  their  estimate  of 
public  opinion  from  two  or  three  English- 
speaking  taxi  drivers. 

Now,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning — my  first 
point — I  have  nothing  against  taxi  drivers. 
But  two  or  three  taxi  drivers  hardly  consti- 
tute a  sampling  of  any  nation's  public.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  what  I  have  observed  of 
taxi  drivers  and  their  individualism.  I  would 
say  It  does  not  even  constitute  a  valid  sam- 
pling of  a  nation's  taxi  drivers'  opinion! 

Tliere  are  others  who  are  able  to  read  the 
language  of  the  country  they  visit  Tliey 
study  the  dally  newspapers  carefully.  Tliey 
read  the  editorials  and  commentary.  Tliey 
analyze  the  news  content.  They  perceive  vari- 
ous lines  of  thought  on  current  issues.  And 
they  conclude — also  erroneously^that  this 
reflects  public  opinion  Many  are  not  aware 
that  the  literacy  rate  In  some  countries  is 
only  10  to  25  per  cent,  or  that  the  "news- 
papers" are  organs  of  a  political  faction  or 
special  interest  group. 

To  cite  one  more  example,  there  are  more 
sophisticated  observers  of  this  or  that  for- 
eign country,  who  carefully  study  public 
opinion  polls  which  have  been  taken  there 
and  published.  So  far,  so  good  But  these  ob- 
servers, on  the  one  hand,  often  fall  to  com- 
pare survey  results  with  other  Indicators  of 
public  opinion  and.  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently attempt  to  project  the  data  and 
predict  a  future  course  of  public  opinion. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  short  item  I  read  not 
long  ago.  A  survey,  it  reported,  revealed  that 
in  1940  each  car  on  the  road  contained  an 
average  of  3.2  persons.  In  1950  occupancy 
had  declined  to  2.1  persons  per  car.  and.  by 
1960.  the  average  was  down  to  1.4  persons. 
Projecting  these  statistics,  can  we  not  con- 
clude that  in  1980  every  third  car  going 
past  would  have  nobody  in  it? 

My  second  point  was.  "I  do  not  advocate 
discontinuing  u.se  of  statistics."  but  I  insist 
that  objective  statistics  can  never  replace 
subjective  reasoning  in  dealing  with  the 
minds  of  men. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this; 
Before  foreign  public  opinion  can  be  con- 
sidered a  factor  in  the  formulation  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  it  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  several  sources  of  information.  Pub- 
lic opinion  surveys  are  Just  one  of  thoise 
sources.  The  press  is  just  one.  And  so  are 
taxi  drivers. 

Assuming  that  an  adequate  number  of 
sources  can  be  tapped  and  that  the  opinion 
of  a  foreign  public  on  a  given  issue  can  be 
determined,  that  is  still  not  enough. 

A  military  commander  would  have  little 
use  for  intelligence  presenting  an  enemy's 
capabilities  -vvithout  complementary  intel- 
ligence about  that  enemy's  intentions.  Sim- 
ilarly, knowledge  of  a  public's  opinion  on 
an  issue,  without  corresponding  knowledge 
of  the  intensity  with  which  that  opinion  is 
held,  is  of  little  value  to  the  jxilicy  maker. 
Experience  shows  that  opinions  lightly  held 
bv  large  numbers  of  people  frequently  have 
less  influence  upon  the  course  of  affairs  than 
intensely  held  opinions  of  the  few.  "Then  men 
who  care  are  a  match  for  a  hundred  who  do 
not." 

A  failure  to  understand  this  point  could 
easily  result  in  directing  an  information  pro- 
gram toward  the  wTong  audience,  with  the 
apparent  support  of  scientifically  valid  data. 
The  mass  media  of  the  electronic  age  mul- 
tiplied publics  and  made  possible  the  birth 
and  growth  of  public  opinion  where  it  had 
never  before  existed, 

A  revolutionary  change  has  been  WTOught 
in  the  power  bases  of  domestic  politics  every- 
where and  in  the  conduct  of  international 
relations. 

The  essentiality  of  an  information  pro- 
gram becomes  self-evident  within  this  con- 


text,  I  am  speaking.  I  wUh  to  make  clear,  of 
an  information  program  which 
.Seeks  to  inform,  not  ml.slead; 
Deals    in    truth,',  even    when    unplea-sant, 
rather  than  lies.  no.  matter  how  glittering; 
and  which 

Has  as  Its  objective  not  the  manipulation. 
but  the  inlorming  of  public  opinion 

Inlonniiig  a  foreign  audience,  however,  in- 
volves considerably  more  than  presentation 
of  data.  .\nd  communicating  the  trutli  can- 
not l)e  accomplished  by  simple  recitation  of 
the  facts. 

In  his  book.  Public  Opinion,  published  back 
in   1922.  Walter  Llppmann  st;ited: 

"If  we  cannot  fully  understand  the  acts  of 
other  people  until  we  know  what  they  think 
they  know,  then  in  order  to  do  Justice  we 
have  to  appraise  not  only  the  information 
which  has  been  at  their  dlspos:il.  but  the 
minds  through  which  they  have  filtered  It. 
,  .  The  identical  story  Is  not  the  same  story 
to  all  who  hear  it  Each  will  enter  it  at  a 
slighly  different  [joint,  since  no  two  experi- 
ences are  ex.actly  alike:  each  will  re-enact 
It  In  his  own  way  and  transfuse  it  with 
his  own  feelings.  ,  ." 

If  we  are  to  be  effective,  our  personnel 
must  understand  the  b.tckground.  culture, 
and  prejudices  of  intended  foreign  audiences. 
We  mu.st  rely  on  communicjitors  who  can 
package  messages  so  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived and  understood  by  the  intended  au- 
diences. We  must  have  technicians  who  can 
assure  that  the  messages  will  pet  through. 
.\  radio  broadcast  which  is  not  heard,  or  not 
understood,  is  as  useless  and  frustrating  as 
an  undelivered  letter. 
And  now  my  final  point: 
An  information  program  is  nof  a  diplomatic 
frill,  not  a  policy  afterthought,  not  a  foreign 
atiairs  luxury. 

An  Information  program  is  an  integral  part 
of  American  foreign  policy-  an  indispensable 
dimension  of  American  diplomacy— and  it 
can  become  the  principal  access  artery  of  the 
road  to  peace. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  limits  to  what  an 
information  program  can  accomplish: 

While  it  can  inform  ptiblic  opinion,  it  can- 
nnl  be  expected  in  a  short  period  of  time  to 
alter  long-held,  deeply-rooted  attitudes  or 
preUidlces, 

It  cannot  confer  Instant  political  respon- 
slbihty  and  enlightenment  upon  :in  audience 
which  lacks  the  requisite  twentieth  century 
education. 

What  an  information  program  can  ac- 
complish, however,  is  vital  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  policy  objectives  Tliat  is 
why  I  have  invited  your  attention  t.-i  the 
negative  side,  to  what  it  cannot  accomplish. 
It  is  far  loo  important  that  our  information 
program  achieve  its  realistic  goals  for  us  to 
oven  consider  much  less  permit  squander- 
ing of  resources  on  pursuit  of  what  may  not 
be  attainable. 

We  can— and  do — enlighten  people  who 
have  no  other  means  of  learning  about 
American  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

We  can  help  those  in  less  developed  areas 
bv  bringing  them  vital  information  about 
economic,  social,  and  r^olitical  affairs 

We  can  shed  light  in  dark  corners,  blow- 
fresh  air  into  closed  societies. 

We  can  make  men  everywhere  realize  the 
aspirations  shared  by  their  brothers— regard- 
less of  their  race,  color,  language,  or  herit-ige. 
Tliese  things  we  can  do.  and  I  beheve,  we 
do  icell  today 

.As  long  as  people  lived  in  isolated  com- 
munities separated  by  high  mountains  and 
impassable  Jungles,  they  were  not  only  un- 
informed, but  suspicions  and  distrustful  of 
their  neighbors.  Tliere  are  still  places  in 
Africa  where  the  local  language  has  no  word 
for  stranger.  The  word  used  for  stranger  is 
the  one  which  means  enemy. 

The  electronic  age  of  communications  has 
demolished  these  barriers  and  has  rendered 
frontiers  obsolete. 
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Even  the  once  formidable  barrier  of  Illiter- 
acy has  been  breached,  with  the  electronic 
media  conferring  what  I  call  "instant  po- 
litical literacy. " 

As  a  result,  there  is  an  ever-widening 
spread  of  knowledge  of  world  events  and  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween neighboring  states. 

Powder  kegs  may  still  exist,  but  more  and 
more  they  are  being  de-fused  India  and 
Pakistan  now  discuss  their  differences,  and 
Greece  and  Turkey  can  talk  about  the  Cyprus 
problem  And  no  matter  how  frustrating  and 
futile  it  may  at  first  seem,  while  nations  or 
peoples  talk  over  their  differences,  the  guns 
are  silent. 

This  development  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  free  world.  TTie  electronic  media  pene- 
trate the  curtains— whether  iron.  baml>oo, 
or  cane.  Because  of  electronic  developments, 
it  is  simply  no  longer  possible  for  a  regime 
to  prevent  its  people  from  acquiring  out- 
side information. 

Jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts was  abandoned  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
ETstern  Europe  in  1963  and  today  exists  only 
under  the  ojost  rigid  and  unyielding  regimes: 
N  irth  Kore.i.  Communist  China.  Bulgaria, 
and  Cuba.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  It  can 
never  be  one  hundred  per  cent  effective,  the 
InstituMon  of  Jamming  is  self-defeating  In 
that  It  makes  outside  information  more  at- 
tractive and  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  are  prohibited  from  hearing  the  truth. 

NBC  Moscow  correspondent  IrvL.g  R. 
Levme  repwrted :  "HEidio  broadcasts  like  the 
Voice  of  America  are  forcing  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  acknowledge  events  to  their  own 
people  that  they  would  otherwise  prefer  to 
Ignore.  .  .  .  Russians  are  able  to  notice  that 
the  Soviet  version  of  events  usually  comee 
several  days  after  broadcasts  from  Washing- 
ton and  London.  Russians  are  able  to  note 
the  discrepancies  between  reports  from  over- 
,  ?eas  and  those  published  In  Russia,  and  you 
may  be  sure  the  Russian  people  draw  their 
own  conclusions  about  what  is  the  truth." 

Another  aspect  of  the  political  revolution 
being  wrought  by  electronic  communications 
may  be  seen  clearly  In  the  Increasing  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  regimes  in  closed  societies 
t  T  public  opinion. 

Prom  Warsaw.  Poland,  comes  this  most  in- 
teresting Item; 

On  .April  n.  the  Polish  press  indirectly  at- 
tacked several  government  .igencies.  two  of 
them  headed  by  members  of  the  Commtinlst 
Party's  ruling  Politburo,  This  In  itself  is  sig- 
nificant. But  even  more  so  Is  the  following 
passage  from  an  article  in  the  Party  news- 
pap?r.  T'ybuna  Ludu:  "Pubhc  opinion  has 
the  right  to  know  how  It  happened  that  a 
diplomat  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
the  leadership  of  tlie  Foreign  Ministry,  a  dip- 
lomat and  a  chief  of  a  responsible  ajid  Im- 
portant post,  committed  such  dishonorable 
.'.cts."  (Italics  supplied.) 

Just  imagine:  "Public  opinion  has  the  right 
to  know'"  In  a  communist  country! 

We  have  now  reached — and  come  to  rest 
upon — a  plateau.  The  path  is  still  upward 
and  ever  brighter.  Technology  continues  to 
improve  the  access  of  all  peoples  everywhere 
to  knowledge  and  truth,  and  the  future  Is 
even  more  exciting  than  the  past. 

The  result  cannot  be  other  than  improved 
understanding  among  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and.  as  has  always  been 
the  case,  the  fact  of  increased  understanding 
becomes  the  first  giant  step  on  the  road  to 
peace 

In  conclusion: 

No  more  can  the  destiny  of  nations  be  set- 
tled in  hushed  corridors  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. 

The  voice  of  the  people  comes  through 
loud  and  clear.  Governments  have  no  choice 
but  to  listen.  And  to  stay  In  power,  leaders 
must  tune  In  to  the  people's  wave  length. 

Physical  barriers — mountains.  Jungles,  and 
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oceans — have  disintegrated.  Langu.ige  bar- 
riers have  been  overcome.  And  when  reason- 
able men  listen  to  and  I'nderstand  their 
neighbors,  ihey  cease  to  fear  the  unknown. 
The  mor?  one  sees  and  hears  of  those  ex- 
periences :ommon  to  all  men,  the  less  likely 
is  one  to  fight  over  those  issues  which  sep- 
arate us  The  word  stranger  need  not  be 
synonymous  with  enemy:  we  can  make  it 
mean  friend. 

The  dge  of  electronic  communication  has 
demonstrated  that  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  is 
an  irresistible  force — piercing  iron  or  bam- 
boo curtains,  entering  closed  societies,  open- 
ing closed  minds:  that  men  everywhere 
cherish  the  same  dreams — freedom  from 
want.  Ignorance,  disease.  Men  everywhere 
seek  the  same  reasonable  goals — a  satisfying 
Job.  a  secure  home,  a  nutritious  meal,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  in  which  to  raise 
children  who  can  make  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

I  pray  that  we  may  reach  that  promised 
land. 


Matj  10,  1968 


THE  21ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  VOICE 
OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON   THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1968 
marks  the  21st  anniversai-y  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy,  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  its  ladies  auxiliary,  and 
cooperating  National  and  State  Associa- 
tions of  Broadcasters 

Heyman  "Sandy"  Rothbart,  a  friend 
and  constituent,  who  became  the  first 
VFW  ail-American  department  com- 
mander out  of  New  York  State,  has  been 
New  York  State  chairman  of  this  fine 
program  for  12  years.  His  work  with 
American  youth  through  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  program  has  made  a  distinct 
cintribution  to  the  development  and  en- 
i"chment  of  our  Nation's  citizenry. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  program  is 
designed  to  give  high  school  students 
the  oppoitimity  to  voice  their  opinions 
on  patrirtic  themes  and  to  convey  them 
via  the  broadcasting  media  to  all  Amer- 
ica. The  program  is  open  to  all  10th,  Uth. 
and  12th-grade  students  in  public,  paro- 
chial, and  private  .schools  in  the  United 
States,  its  possessions  and  to  children  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

The  program  is  not  confined  to  an*- 
specific  doctrine  but.  rather,  it  is  de- 
signed to  give  expression  to  the  aims  and 
goals  of  American  youth  without  em- 
phasis on  con^/entional  views.  This  year's 
theme  is  entitled  "Freedom's  Challenge," 
and  the  participants  are  asked  to  speak 
about  freedom  and  positive  Americanism 
and  net  against  other  ideologies. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  New  York  State  winners  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  many  individuals 
who  have  contributed  to  the  program's 
success.  Among  them  are  New  York 
County  Surrogate  S.  Samuel  Di  Palco. 
Civil  Court  Judge  Louis  I.  Kaplan,  and 
NBC  Moderator  Ben  Grauer,  all  of  whom 
are  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  also  met  with  the  prominent 
ludges    who    serve    on    the    program's 


panel:  State  Commander  John  R  Ray. 
New  York  County  Commissioner  Frank 
Gigante,  and  my  colleague  and  friend 
Congressman  Seymour  Halpern. 

In  light  of  the  many  problems  our  coun- 
try now  faces  both  here  and  abroad,  th.^ 
Voice  of  Democracy  program  must  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  American  youth  in  its  un- 
derstanding and  expression  of  freedom 
today 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  celebration  of  the  21st  an- 
niversai-y  of  this  fine  program. 


RUMANIAN   NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea.^ed  to  call  the  attention  of  ;ny 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  91st  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Rumania. 

On  May  10.  1877.  the  Rumanian  people 
realized  their  -zoal  of  an  independent 
state  which  was  the  result  of  a  turbulent 
and  often  violent  history  of  oppression 
and  domination. 

The  election  of  Charles  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-SiRmannuen  as  prince  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  providinu 
for  a  leeislative  body  and  certain  powers 
granted  Prince  Charles  marked  the  end 
of  domination  by  the  Ottoman  Empire 
over  the  Rumanians  m  1866.  Though 
Rumania  now  possessed  its  first  constitu- 
tion and  pai  liamentary  c,'overnment  had 
been  introduced  in  the  country,  there  still 
remained  certain  special  powers  reserved 
for  the  monaich  alone. 

It  was  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877- 
78  that  Rumania  was  able  to  fully  take 
advantaue  of  the  deteriorating  power  oi 
the  Tui'ks.  acainst  whom  she  had  fouuht 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  and  declared  its 
independence  on  May  10.  1877. 

This  independence  was  affinned  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stef^no  on  March  3.  1878. 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  war  and 
provided  Turkish  recognition  of  Ru- 
mania's independence. 

It  was  in  June  of  1878.  through  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  that  Rumania's  inde- 
pendence was  finally  recognized  inter- 
nationally Formal  recognition  from 
great  powers  of  the  world  followed,  and 
having  disclaimed  all  ties  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  Rumanians  crowned 
their  first  Kinj;  on  May  22.  1881. 

Rumania,  as  an  independent  state, 
made  its  mark  in  years  to  follow  in  in- 
ternational politics  throughout  Europe 

As  a  participant  in  the  second  Balkan 
war,  coui^led  with  her  assistance  to  the 
Allies  against  the  Central  Powers  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  and  finally  through 
Runianian  involvement  in  World  War  II. 
Rumania  was  able  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  changing  structure  of  the 
European  Continent,  despite  the  threats 
which  existed  to  her  indepencjent  st^te 
at  the  time. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II  brought  to  the  soil  of  Rumania 
an  overwhelming  threat  that  could  not 
be  halted,  even  by  the  strong  deteiTnina- 
tion  wiiich  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  themselves  to  be  free. 

The  Soviet  armies  which  occupied  Ru- 
mania brought  with  them  the  promise  of 
future  domination,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  before  certain  government  iwsitions 
were  held  by  Communist  representatives. 
The  force  which  confronted  the  people 
(if  Rumania  could  not  be  revolutionized. 
rhe  choice  of  government  was  no  longer 
their  own. 

In  December  of  1947  the  Rumanian 
Peoples  Republic  was  declared,  maiking 
the  total  communization  of  Rvmiania. 

Although  today  marks  the  independ- 
ence of  a  countiT  no  longer  able  to  enjoy 
the  .self-rule  achieved  91  years  ago,  it  is 
fitting  for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  con- 
tinuing spirit  of  loy  which  remains  in 
the  hearts  of  Rumanians  and  Americans 
of  Rumanian  descent. 

The  dogmatic  uta.servance  of  May  9  as 
the  anniversary  of  Soviet  achievement  in 
Rumania  continues  in  accordance  with 
rule  in  that  comitry  today. 

The  silent  and  resolute  observance  of 
May  10  as  the  anniversary  of  Rumanian 
independence  continues  in  accordance 
with  reason — imtil  the  opportunities  of 
our  time  again  bring  freedom  to 
Rumania. 
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VIETNAM:    AN  INFORMED  VIEW 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

)■     NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  90  years  ago 
today  the  people  of  Rumania  achieved  a 
centuries-old  dream  of  national  inde- 
pendence. On  May  10.  1877.  in  the  midst 
of  the  Ru,sso-Turkish  War.  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence  and  thus  sev- 
ered the  anachronistic  ties  that  had 
bound  the  Rumanian  people  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

Like  the  United  States.  Rumania  had 
to  fight  to  establish  its  independence.  And 
like  the  United  States.  Rumania  was  suc- 
cessful. 

In  the  wake  of  independence  Rumania 
.set  about  the  business  of  government. 
Democracy  was  instituted:  social  insti- 
tutions were  strengthened :  a  civil  serv- 
ice was  organized;  and  economic  founda- 
tions were  .set. 

Rumania  grew  and  piospeied  and  be- 
came an  important  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean community  of  nations. 

But  Russia  would  not  forget  its  his- 
torical ambition  to  control  Rumania. 

In  the  months  following  World  War  II 
Russia  included  Rumania  in  its  occupa- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe.  The  precious  and 
hard-earned  Rum.anian  freedom  was  lost. 
Today.  90  years  after  that  freedom  was 
first  declared,  we  must  think,  believe,  ac- 
tually know,  that  that  freedom  will  be 
reestablished.  On  this  Rumanian  na- 
tional holiday  we  must  .ioin  in  rededica- 
tion  to  Rumanian  independence. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  part  5.  the  conclusion, 
in  the  series  on  Vietnam  by  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Dean.  Jr..  publisher  of  the  Inglew^ood 
Daily  News : 

Vietnam- -V 

WAR    vacations    aid    EFFICIENCY 

Rest  and  recreation,  removal  and  recupera- 
tion, relocation  and  rehablJlUilon,  whatever 
you  call  it  the  program  of  short  vacations  run 
by  the  military  in  Vietnam  is  a  good  one. 
The  troops  call  it  simply  R  and  R. 

Sometime  during  his  one-year  tour  in 
Vietnam,  every  soldier  is  given  a  week  off. 
He  is  offered  the  chance  to  go  to  Quala  Lum- 
pur or  the  .seaside  resort  of  Penang  in  Ma- 
laysia, or  to  the  seaports  iind  shopping  cen- 
ters of  Singapore  or  Hong  Kong,  or  to  lively 
Bangkok  in  Thailand  If  he  wants  to  ro  far- 
ther afield  he  can  choose  Tokyo.  Manila. 
Formosa,  or  Australia. 

But.  by  far  the  most  jKipular.  even  In 
competition  with  these  exotic  areas  of  the 
Orient  is  the  long  trip  through  Guam  to 
Hawaii.  The  R  and  R  traffic  to  Hawaii  comes 
from  two  directions.  The  fighting  men  come 
from  Vietnam  and  their  families  come  from 
the  United  suites  to  meet  them  Tlie  men 
travel  free  of  charge  to  all  these  places.  Fam- 
ilies must  come  at  their  own  expense.  The 
men  pay  all  of  their  own  expenses  at  the  R 
and  R  location  and  must  wear  civilian  clothes 
while  they  are  there.  They  travel  in  light- 
weight tan  uniforms. 

The  trip  begins  when  the  men  leave  their 
units  for  the  trip  to  the  R  and  R  processing 
center  they  will  leave  from  in  Vietnam.  Trav- 
eling bv  whatever  transportation  they  have 
been  able  to  arrange,  trucks,  buses,  planes, 
helicopters,  and  boats,  they  arrive  alone  or 
in  small  groups. 

At  the  center  they  are  assigned  a  l>ed.  if 
they  will  need  it.  told  when  they  will  process, 
and  directed  to  the  mess  hall,  post  exchange, 
•ind  clubs.  Enlisted  men  are  restricted  to  the 
center,  mostly  for  their  own  good  since  you 
lose  your  R  and  R  if  you  miss  your  flight. 
Officers  nre  free  to  come  and  go  since  they 
often  combine  official  business  with  the  trip. 
Like  all  mllitan,'  operations  there  is  quite 
a  bit  of  paperwork  Involved  in  going  on  R 
and  R.  It  is  handled  efficiently  by  the  R  and 
R  processing  team  and  the  only  time  men 
resent  it  any  less  Is  when  they  are  going 
home,  on  the  long  R  and  R.  No  passports  are 
required  for  the  men  because  of  agreements 
with  the  host  countries.  Most  of  the  paper- 
work is  concerned  with  currency  exchange 
and  control  and  customs. 

When  the  great  moment  finally  arrives 
everyone  gets  onto  buses  with  their  baggage. 
They  are  taken  directly  to  the  airport.  At 
least  hopefully  that  is  what  happens.  On  one 
memorable  short  ride  the  bu.s  engine  quit 
and  resisted  all  of  the  driver's  efforts  to  re- 
start it  Enraged  at  the  possibility  <>i  missing 
their  trip,  the  passengers  took  immediate 
corrective  action. 

A  senior  officer  replaced  the  driver  at  the 
wheel  of  the  bus.  Minutes  later  they  were 
moving  again  only  to' falter  and  stop  a  few 
blocks  farther  on.  The  stubborn  bus  resisted 
all  further  efforts  and  exhortations  to  pet  it 
to  move.  Not  to  be  denied,  the  passengers 
swarmed  Into  the  bustling  street  and  at- 
tacked and  overwhelmed  another  bus.  Hold- 
ing their  prize  In  the  middle  of  the  one  lane 
road  they  created  a  traffic  Jam  that  wa*  a 
real  trlbtite  to  American  know-how.  Minutes 
later  they  gleefully  drove  away,  to  a  chorus 


of  screaming  voices  and  honking  horns  With 
time  to  spare  tlie  bus  charged  Into  the  air- 
port with  all  the  flourish  ol  the  cavalry  com- 
ing to  the  rescue. 

When  the  filghl  Is  called  the  men  line  up 
to  go  to  the  plane.  Officers  lirst.  then 
sergeants,  and  the  rest.  On  the  plane  they 
settle  down  lor  the  long  flight  to  what  may 
not  be  leisure  and  relaxation  but  Is  certainly 
recreation.  The  officers  talk  shop  about  Uie 
war.  the  sergeant-s  reciUl  old  alignments, 
and  the  men  talk  about  home. 

At  their  destination  they  are  met  by  mem- 
bers of  the  local  R  and  R  team.  One  of  these 
team  members  rides  with  them  on  the  bus 
in  irom  the  airport  and  gives  a  briefing  on 
the  local  area.  At  the  local  R  and  R  center 
another,  more  lormal.  briefing  Is  given,  cur- 
rency Is  exchanged,  and  the  men  go  their 
separate  ways. 

Tlie  local  team  has  provided  them  with  a 
packet  of  information,  helped  them  i>h:k 
rooms  at  carefully  checked  hotels,  and  In- 
formed them  the  R  and  R  office  Is  open  24 
hours  a  day  to  help  with  problems  Now  the 
men  are  free  to  do  as  tliey  wish  Tliey  take 
tours,  shop,  ,swlm,  go  to  movies  and  night 
clubs,  date  girls,  and  do  everything  else 
500.000  Imaginative  young  men  can  conceive 
in  a  year. 

A  few  days  later  they  are  back,  ready  to 
light  again  in  Vietnam.  In  a  tension  lilled 
war.  where  every  man  is  subject  to  attack 
every  minute.  Uie  R  and  R  program  provides 
a  great  break.  Its  success  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  there  is  less  mental  Illness 
among  the  troops  than  in  any  previous 
modern  war. 


COMMUNICATIO.VS    ABE    A    PROBLEM 

"Sir.  the  bird  called  in  about  ten  minutes 
ago.  -Says  it  took  him  20  minutes  to  raise 
us.  He  says  the  little  people'  are  Jabbering 
on  the  net  again  and  the  MPs  have  been 
using  it  to  look  for  a  bug  bomb  for  the  last 
half  hour." 

•What's  been  done  about  it.  Sergeant?  " 
"Tlie  Captain's  mad  as  Hell,  Sir.  He  told 
the  cops  to  get  off  the  air  and  they  told  him 
not  to  interfere  with  military  police  busi- 
ness. He  blew  up  and  really  chewed  em  out. 
Told  em  to  look  up  our  call  sign  and  find 
out  who  the  Hell  we  were  and  what  kind  ol 
business  they  were  interfering  with." 

"Do  any  good,  or  are  they  still  looking  for 
an  insect  spray?" 

■Quieted  them  down.  They  must  be  look- 
ing up  our  call  sien  like  he  told  them  " 
"What  about  the  little  people?'  " 
"We  don't  hear  them  down  here.  They  must 
onlv  be  getting  them  in  the  air.  The  Cap- 
tain says  he  thinks  they're  ours,  not  theirs. 
They're  not  Jamming.  Just  screaming  at  each 
other.  Says  it  rounds  like  the  same  outfit 
we've  been  getting.  The  one  we  can't  Iden- 
tlfv." 

"OK.  What  have  you  done?" 
•I  tried  to  phone  the  MPs.  Tliey're  Field 
Force   cops    at   Ding   Hoa.   But    I   can't   get 
through." 

OK  Keep  Tying  to  get  ihem  on  the  t^-le- 
phone.  Tell  them  as  long  as  we  have  to  'hare 
ihls  net  we  have  priority  " 

"Wllco,  Sir.  I'll  keep  frying,  but  it'll  prob- 
ably take  a  couple  of  hours  this  time-  of  day." 
"Yeah,  I  know.  These  phones  are  right  out 
of  World  War  I.  Just  keep  trying  'til  you  pet 
it  done.  It's  unbelievable  an  aircraft  in  a 
dangerous  E'.tu,itlon  can't  pet  through  to  us 
on  the  radio  because  some  idiot  is  looking  for 
a  can  of  bug  spray." 

It's  not  unbelleveable.  It  really  happened  in 
Vietnam.  And  it  is  typical  of  the  type  of 
thing  that  happens  all  too  often.  The  tele- 
phones r.ren't  really  "right  out  of  World  W.ir 
I"  they  Just  seem  like  It.  When  the  Sergeant 
was  finally  able  to  pet  throxieh  to  the  military 
police  they  were  very  cooperative  They  had 
looked  \ip  the  call  sign  and  found  it  Identified 
as  division  headquarters. 
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But  the  solution  to  the  problem  was  only 
temporary.  New  men  replaced  the  old  in  the 
military  police  unit  and  the  whole  thing 
hnd  to  be  done  again  a  few  months  later.  It 
will  have  to  be  done  again  and  again  in  units 
all  over  Vietnam.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  th^t 
doesn't  get  passed  on  in  the  excitement  of 
going  home 

The  real  problem  lies  in  the  communica- 
tion system  itself  and  in  the  way  it  is  used 
in  Vietn.im.  Communications  are  the  nerves 
of  a  modern  army.  They  tie  it  together  and 
make  it  react.  Face  to  face  conversations, 
brieflngs.  paperwork  of  all  sorts,  radios,  tele- 
phones, .ind  light  and  hand  signals  are  all 
parts  of  the  communications  system.  Because 
of  their  rapidity  and  convenience,  radio  and 
telephone  messages  have  become  so  popular 
they  have  created  several  problems. 

The  new  radios,  introduced  into  the  army 
in  the  e.irly  pnrt  of  this  decade,  are  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  old  ones  They  are 
sm.iller.  more  reliable,  easier  to  use.  and  give 
better  performance.  Telephones  are  another 
matter.  Even  though  modern  techniques  like 
radio  reiay  are  u^ed  the  system  does  not 
work  as  well  as  it  should. 

Calls  often  must  be  routed  through  five  or 
six  switchboards.  This  can  take  hours.  And 
all  too  often  the  caller  is  left  holding  a  dead 
line  wherr  the  operator  forgets  him  When 
cr>BnecticM>s  are  made  they  are  often  very 
weak.  A  familiar  sight  in  any  operations 
center  is  a  number  of  men  witli  a  phone  at 
one  ear  and  a  finger  In  the  qjher  shouting 
into  the  mouthpiece. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  too  many  people 
use  radios  and  telephones  for  business  that 
could  be  handled  by  another  means  of  com- 
munication. Radio  nets  and  telephone  cir- 
cuits are  jammed  with  routine  administrative 
traffic.  This  delays  more  immediately  im- 
portant business. 

There  is  a  system  of  priorities  to  be  used 
for  e.ssential  calls,  but  it  is  an  expedient  to 
be  used  in  crucial  situations.  And.  like  any 
33'stem  based  upon  an  individual's  Judg- 
ment of  the  importance  of  his  own  business. 
It  is  stibject  to  abuses.  This  system  applies 
only  to  telephones,  leaving  the  radio  problem 
even  more  unresolved. 

There  are  also  direct  telephone  links  be- 
tween two  points  having  a  great  many  im- 
portant messages  to  transmit.  And  the  most 
important  units  have  their  own  radio  fre- 
quencies reserved  entirely  for  their  use.  Of 
course,  the  only  problems  in  these  cases  come 
from  equipment  failures. 

Because  of  the  extensive  use  of  radios  and 
telephones  for  administrative  and  planning 
crattic  and  as  instruments  of  convenience 
cdmmunicatioiis  security  htis  suffered.  A 
general  .issumption  seems  to  be  the  Viet 
Cong  have  no  cap.ibiUty  to  monitor  our  com- 
munications and  gather  intelligence  from 
them.  IntelligeLice  data  indicates  this  is  not 
true.  Aside  from  pesters  warning  the  enemy 
m.iy  be  listening  no  program  demanding 
communications  security  is  being  applied. 

Messages  are  sent  in  ordinary  language  or 
m  part  in  improvised,  relatively  useless, 
codes.  Only  cnordmates.  the  locations  of 
things  on  maps,  are  regularly  put  into  stand- 
ard codes.  The  amount  of  information  the 
Viet  Cong  probably  is  gaining  from  these  un- 
.secured  communications  is  great. 

To  solve  these  problems  army  headquarters 
in  Vietnam  needs  to  do  several  things.  It 
should  cut  back  the  number  of  radios  to 
those  absolutely  essential  to  operations.  A 
new  radio  with  lower  power  should  be  de- 
veloped and  Issued  to  units  with  only  a  short 
range  radio  requirement.  Some  present 
smaller  radios  might  be  used  instead  If  a 
study  shows  they  are  adequate.  A  rule  that 
the  high  power  setting  on  radios  Is  used  only 
when  contact  cannot  be  mad^  on  low  power 
should  be  strictly  enforced. 

And  a.  directive  should  be  issued  staling 
the  types  of  messages  which  will  move  by 
each   form  of  communication  and  in   what 
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circumstances  exceptions  will  be  made.  This 
directive  should  also  detail  procedures  for 
encoding  messages,  completely  specifying 
what  parts  of  messages  will  'oe  encoded  and 
what  codes  will  be  used.  Unless  the  necessary 
steps  to  reform  the  situation  are  taken  the 
problems  will  become  worse  as  our  troop 
strength  increases. 

DECORATION      POLICY      NEEDS      CHANGES 

Awards  and  decorations  are  given  to  pro- 
mote monile  They  do  this  by  giving  the  in- 
dividual soldier  visible  evidence  of  his  ac- 
complishments. They  recognize  service, 
training,  and  unusual  effort  and  valor. 

Awards  testify  to  service  and  training 
feats.  They  include  ribbons  for  service  In 
various  locations  and  campaigns,  and  also 
aviation  and  parachute  wings,  combat  in- 
fantry and  medic  badges,  ranger  tabs,  and 
qualification  badges.  They  are  given  to  every 
soldier  who  meets  the  specified  requirements. 

Decorations  are  given  for  specific  efforts  or 
acts  of  valor  by  Individuals.  The  decoration 
given  is  decided  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case  and  the  rank  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  decending  order  of  importance 
these  decorations  for  the  Army  are:  Medal  of 
Honor,  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Legion 
of  Merit.  Silver  Star.  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross,  Bronze  Star.  Air  Medal,  and  Army 
Commendation  Medal. 

Of  these,  only  the  Legion  of  Merit  Is  given 
exclusively  as  a  reward  for  distinguished 
service.  It  Is.  usually,  presented  only  to 
Llteutenant-Colonels  and  higher  ranks.  The 
Commendation  Medal  is  given  to  lower 
grades.  Only  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  given  only 
for  valor.  All  of  the  others  are  given  for  either 
meritorious  service  or  valor. 

There  are  .sevoral  small  changes  which 
could  be  made  to  improve  what  Is  a  fine 
system.  One  would  b§  to  stop  giving  the  same 
medal  to  honor  both  service  and  courage. 
The  Commendation  Medal  would  thus  be  re- 
ser\-ed  for  service,  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Silver  Star,  and  the  Bronze 
Star  for  valor.  Many  recipients  of  these 
medals  feel  the  mixed  usage  cheapens  the 
distinction.  The  idea  behind  mixed  usage 
seems  to  be  to  allow  more  people  to  get  more 
medals.  It  seems  to  reflect  aji  urge  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  man  to  win  every  honor, 
which  doesn't  coincide  with  the  original  In- 
tention of  the  system. 

A  manifestation  of  this  Is  the  'packet" 
system  of  awarding  medals.  Under  this  sys- 
tem a  man  who  has  done  well  in  a  particular 
Job  is  given  a  group  of  medals  when  he  ends 
Ills  service  in  the  job.  The  medals  included  in 
the  group  vary  according  to  the  Job.  regard- 
less of  the  man's  qualifications  to  receive 
them.  A  battalion  commander  might  receive 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  Silver  Star.  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  and  an  Air  Medal. 

Packet  recipients  are  almost  always  line 
soldiers,  deserving  of  honor.  But  the  chances 
are  they  will  not  have  performed  some  of  the 
acts  some  of  the  medals  they  receive  were 
designed  to  commemorate.  A  battalion  com- 
mander may  have  had  no  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  feat  of  [jersonal  courage.  Rewarding 
heroism  is  largely  the  opportuntiy  to  do  your 
duty  in  observed  spectacular  circumstances. 
And  he  may  not  have  had  the  chance  to 
perform  an  outstanding  action  while  flying. 
This  doesn't  mean  he  couldn't  win  the 
medals.  It  means  he  has  not  won  them.  Jus- 
tice requires  decorations  only  be  given  for 
feats  actually  performed. 

Another  improvement  would  be  to  give 
more  medals  and  to  award  them  proftiptly. 
The  increase  should  go  almost  entirely  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  fighting  men.  Their  ef- 
forts do  not  go  unrecognized,  but  many  times 
more  medals  could  legitimately  be  given  to 
them.  Standards  for  the  award  of  decorations 
could  well  be  eased.  All  too  often  a  man  is 
given  a  lower  decoration  than  the  one  for 
wiaich  he  was  recommended.  The  people 
fighting   in    the   field   are   better   judges   of 
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what  is  proper  than  a  man  at  a  desk  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Men  feel  cheated  and  resentful  when  this 
happens  and  it  erodes  the  value  of  the  deco- 
ration to  its  purpose  of  boosting  morale. 
Another  detriment  to  the  system's  value  is 
the  long  delay  between  the  act  and  the 
award.  This  is  caused  by  the  processing  of 
the  Army  bureaucracy.  Field  commander.* 
should  be  authorized  to  award  all  but  the 
highest  medaLs  without  the  consent  of  the 
bureaucr;;cy 

This  would  enable  prompt  awards  to  be 
made.  Some  commanders  do  this  now.  and 
let  it  be  worked  out  afterward.  The  benefit 
to  morale  is  considerable.  Having  a  general 
swoop  down  in  a  helicopter  and  pin  on  a 
medal  right  after  a  fight  does  more  for  .: 
man's  morale  than  having  to  wait  for  month.-; 
and  then  receiving  it  at  his  next  ;isslgnmeiit 
There  is  no  reason,  which  is  valid  in  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  to  be  gained,  why  the 
paperwork  can't  be  done  after  the  presenta- 
tion 

MANPOWER     WASTE     CUTS     EFFICENCY 

The  leaders  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  cry  for 
more  and  more  men.  The  current  force  level 
there  ;s  500.000  U.S.  troops.  The  schedule 
calls  for  525,000  by  July.  There  are  current 
demands  for  more  men  to  be  supplied  mort- 
quickly.  Officials  in  Washington  have  asked 
whether  the  men  now  in  Vietnam  are  beine 
used  efficiently.  They  seem  to  be  unable  to 
get  an  accurate  answer.  Tliat  answer  is  no. 

Like  any  modern  ;irmy.  the  forces  in  Viet- 
nam have  an  enormous  body  and  tail  behind 
the  teeth  that  bite  the  enemy.  Only  one 
man  in  ten  fights,  the  rest  support  him.  Any 
modern  army,  and  particularly  an  American 
one,  has  large  supply  requirements.  It  takes 
manpower  and  machines  to  move  the  .sup- 
plies and  provide  the  other  support  needed. 
But  the  ratio  of  men  fighting  to  men  in  sup- 
port roles  is  the  same  m  'Vietnam  as  it  has 
been  in  our  more  recent  wars. 

This  indicates  little  or  no  Improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  supply  system.  Slightly 
more  supplies  may  be  movmg  through  the 
system  but  it  is  taking  just  as  many  men 
to  move  them.  And  many  of  the  supplies 
moving  are  not  being  used  for  fighting  men 
They  are  being  consumed  by  the  support 
echelon  itself.  The  size  of  the  support  echelon 
directly  influences  the  amount  of  supplies 
needed  to  maintain  the  army. 

Reduction  of  the  time  supplies  spend  in 
the  pipeline,  and  reducing  the  amount  oi 
handling  they  require  will  lower  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  supply  elements. 
With  fewer  men  engaged  in  stipply  activities, 
more  men  will  be  available  to  fight  or  supply 
reqturements  will  diminish.  Modern  com- 
munications, inventory  and  packaging  meth- 
ods, and  air  transportation  make  this  possi- 
ble. 

Supplies  should  move  to  the  front  with  as 
few  "oreaks  in  the  jotu-ney  as  possible.  Every 
break  in  the  journey  adds  to  the  reqture- 
ments for  protection,  transportation,  han- 
dling, storage.  ,ind  administration.  Each  of 
these  functions  must  be  performed  by  men 
who  must  be  supported.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided food,  siielter.  medical  care,  recreation, 
communications,  clothing,  and  a  \ast  array 
of  other  items.  And  the  people  who  provide 
those  must  be  supported  in  turn. 

Thus,  the  system  tends  to  feed  upon  itself 
and  consumes  far  more  men  and  materiel 
than  is  needed  to  support  the  fichtlng  troops. 
Every  small  increase  in  efficiency  will  result 
in  large  decreases  in  manpower  requirements, 
for  this  reason.  By  properly  applying  modern 
methods  to  our  ground  forces  supply  sys- 
tems. It  should  be  possible  to  at  least  reduce 
the  ratio  from  nine  to  one  to  eight  to  one. 
Even  this  small  improvement  would  make 
50,000  men  available. 

If  this  were  done  the  question  would  then 
become  one  of  using  these  men.  Military 
organizations  are  bureaucratic  in  nature. 
Part  of  the  nature  of  a  bureaucracy  is  the 
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tendency  toward  empire  building.  The  phi- 
iDsophy  of  empire  building  is  that  status  is 
directly  proportional  to  people.  Tlie  more 
people  a  man  controls  the  more  important  he 
IS  in  the  organization.  Bureaucrats  tend  to 
add  people  rather  than  Increase  efficiency. 

Vietnam  has  prime  ex..mples  cf  this,  rhe 
character  of  the  war  dictates  decentralized 
control  of  operations.  Fast  moving  operations 
using  large  numbers  of  divisions  are  not  a 
part  of  this  war.  And  yet  two  headquarters 
exist  for  this  purpose  This  wastes  manpower. 
Higher  headquarters  are  notoriously  over- 
sl.iffed,  and  Vietnam  is  no  exception. 

The  two  field  Force  headquarters  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  Corps  headquarters  of  other 
wars.  They  perform  no  valid  milit.iry  purpose 
in  Vietnam,  but  employ  enormous  numbers 
of  men.  There  are  totj  few  U.S.  divisions  In 
Vietnam  to  need  control  at  this  level,  con- 
.sldering  the  way  they  are  used.  The  only  mo- 
tivation for  their  existence  seems  to  be  to 
provide  more  officer  positions,  follow  tradi- 
tion, and  aggrandize  the  bureaucratic  orga- 
nization of  United  States  Army.  Vietnam. 

More  manpower  waste  is  caused  by  the 
duplication  of  effort  which  exists  between 
the  headquarters  of  United  States  Army, 
Vietnam  (USARVi  and  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam  iMACV).  Eliminating 
this  duplication  would  release  mere  men.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  have  two  groups  of  men 
at  two  different  locations  performing  almost 
the  siuiie  jobs  at  the  top  of  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. An  intelligent  merger  should  reduce 
their  manpower  requirements  by  50  per  cent. 
The  Air  Force  is  probably  the  fattest  mili- 
tary service  in  Vietnam,  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
Tlie  ratio  of  support  personnel  to  fighters  Is 
far  higher  than  the  other  services.  Part,  but 
not  all.  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
plexity of  their  operations  and  the  highly 
technical  nature  of  their  equipment. 

No  worthwhile  reduction  In  wasted  man- 
power will  be  achieved  by  the  military  serv- 
ices themselves.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
very  men  who  would  have  to  make  the  deci- 
sions required  are  those  who  are  least  likely 
to  do  so.  If  Washington  wants  to  use  the  men 
it  has  sent  to  Vietnam  more  efficiently  it  will 
have  to  appoint  civilians  to  do  the  job  These 
civilians  should  have  good  backgrounds  in 
military  operations  and  in  modern,  efficient 
techniques  of  supply  and  administration. 
-And  the  program  should  be  a  continuing  one, 
since  it  deals  with  a  problem  that  always  re- 
.ippears  In  bureaucratic  organizations. 

AMERICAN     GENERALS     MUST     AVOID    LUXURY 

White  linen,  crystal,  sliver,  and  fine  Jap- 
anese china  sparkle  on  the  table.  Diffident 
waiters  offer  a  succession  of  tantalizing 
dishes.  Good  wine  flows  freely.  Pleasant  music 
murmurs  in  the  background.  Lively  conversa- 
tions animate  the  distinguished  looking 
diners.  Subdued  lighting  bathes  everything 
in  a  pleasing  glow. 

A  sophisticated  dinner  party  at  a  fine 
restaiu-ant,  not  necessarily,  it  could  be  supper 
in  the  general's  mess  of  a  U.S.  division  in 
Vietnam.  In  that  case,  the  guests  would  be 
attired  In  starched  jungle  fatigues  and 
polished  boots.  The  service  implements  would 
have  been  acqtured  by  officers  sent  as  far  as 
Japan  on  special  missions  for  that  purpose. 

The  food,  different  from  that  given  to  the 
troops,  would  have  been  delivered  that  day 
by  a  special  team  of  trucks,  helicopters,  and 
personnel  set  up  for  that  purpose.  Many  of 
the  waiters  and  cooks  would  be  troops  di- 
verted from  other  duties  to  serve  there.  In 
one  case.  15  men  were  used  to  feed  21  diners 
In  the  generals  mess,  while  six  men  have 
tried  to  feed  as  many  as  550  men  In  the  other 
division  headquarters  mess  hall. 

Next  to  the  generals  mess  tent  stand  four 
single  widfn.  air-conditioned  house  trailers. 
These  are  used  as  housing  for  the  three  gen- 
erals who  command  the  division  and  for  the 
full  colonel  who  is  the  chief  of  staff.  These 
are  the  facilities  used  when  the  division  is 
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In    the   field.   When    it   is    m   us   base    camp 
tropical  buildings  are  vised. 

Rank  has  always  had  Its  privileges.  And 
the  higher  the  rank  the  greater  the  privileges 
have  been.  History  offers  many  examples  of 
how  generals  have  used  their  privileges.  It 
shows  great  fighting  generals  who  have  lived 
frugally  and  others  who  have  established  an 
almost  royal  establishment  Rommel,  the 
great  German  front  line  leader  in  NorOi 
Africa,  cared  so  little  about  lood  that  one 
day  when  he  had  invited  an  Italian  general 
to  lunch  with  him  he  was  dismayed  to  find 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  but  a  share  of  three 
stale  sandwiches  unu  water 

The  Italians,  of  course,  were  lamous  for 
lavish  living  of  their  generals  in  the  desert. 
And  they  eve'i  went  .so  far  as  to  have  three 
different  standards  of  foods  lor  their  army. 
But  history  gives  no  firm  basis  lor  a  correla- 
tion between  style  of  living  and  performance 
of  duty.  Many  generals  who  have  lived  well 
have  fought  brilliantly.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  Is  that  an  unduly  great  attention 
to  personal  comfort  detracts  from  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  How  much  is  too  much 
is  governed  by  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
the  man  Involved 

Responsibility,  as  well  as  power  and  privi- 
lege. Increase  with  rank.  As  the  weight  of 
responsibility  of  decisions  Increases  the  en- 
vironmental factors  which  interfere  with 
their  consideration  shovUd  be  reduced  Deci- 
sions concerning  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  and  the  vluU  interests  of  a  great  nation 
should  not  be  colored  by  sweat  or  indigestion 
The  minds  and  bodies  responsible  for  these 
decisions  should  not  be  bothered  by  petty 
irritants  They  should  be  free  to  deal  with 
the  problems  at  hand  Pleasant  surroundings 
at  the  time  of  decision  as  oppo.sed  to  the 
time  lor  action,  are  a  necessity.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  problems  In  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  with  key  subordinates  is  a  vital 
factor  In  determining  the  quality  of  the 
decisions  which  will  be  made. 

However,  our  nation  has  a  strong  tradition 
of  democratic  and  purtlan  concepts  And.  it 
seems  fitting  that  as  leading  figures  of  that 
nation,  our  generals  should  supply  them- 
selves with  what  is  necessary  to  do  their  jobs 
efficiently,  but  should  not  go  beyond  Into 
excessive  luxury.  In  Vietnam,  with  our  tre- 
mendous capability  to  move  supplies.  It  Is  all 
too  easy  to  miss  this  point  under  the  strain 
of  combat.  Some  of  our  generals  there  need 
to  consider  this  and  reexamine  their  personal 
retinues. 

EVERYBODY    INTO    THAT    BUNKER 

CaptTln  Dreyfus  sat  comfortable  and  re- 
laxed in  the  officers'  club  at  Ding  Hoa  base 
camp  in  Vietnam  An  old,  old  movie  was 
spluttering  and  jerking  across  an  Improvised 
screen  in  very  fuzzy  focus.  Celling  fans  spun 
busily  In  a  losing  fight  with  the  87  degree 
temperature  and  the  98  per  cent  humidity. 
But  with  a  cold  drink  on  the  table  and  a 
cigar  in  his  hand.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  con- 
tent. He  was  going  home  tomorrow,  after  a 
year  in  the  field. 

Suddenly  the  wall  of  sirens  sounded 
through  the  muggy  night.  Insistent,  demand- 
ing, the  warning  of  a  mortar  attack.  The 
movie  ground  to  a  halt  and  faded  from  the 
screen  as  the  crowd  moved  toward  the 
door  In  an  orderly,  noisy  mass.  Lean  and  tan- 
ned Captain  Dreyfus  rose  deliberately  from 
his  chair.  Even  though  he  was  casually 
dressed  In  a  sport  shirt,  light  slacks  and 
loafers  his  bearing  had  an  air  of  military 
purpose  to  it  as  he  moved  directly  to  the 
bar. 

Armed  with  a  fresh  cold  drink,  he  followed 
the  last  of  the  crowd  to  the  door.  A  quizzical 
expression  on  his  face.  Captain  Dreyfus 
listened  for  the  dull  crump  of  incoming  mor- 
tar rounds.  He  heard  none  and  reflected  that 
Ding  Hoa  base  camp  had  never  been  attacked 
in  the  two  years  it  had  been  established 

Outside,  in  the  dark  of   the  blacked  out 


cump.  he  look  up  a  ixjsltlon  near  liiv  vn- 
irance  of  the  bvuiker.  which  was  dose  i<j  the 
door  of  the  club.  Setting  his  cold  drink  on 
the  spare  tire  of  a  Jeep  Captain  Dreyfus  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  The  bunker  stretched  away 
into  the  night,  a  long,  sand  bag  covered 
mound  with  an  entry  hole  at  each  end. 
Around  each  entrance  to  tlie  l)unker  was  a 
group  of  people,  chatting  happily  and  com- 
plaining good  naturedly  about  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  evening  activities 

Turning  to  the  shadowy  figure  standing 
beside  him.  the  captain  asked.  "Is  this  a  prac- 
tice alert?" 

■Roger,  that's  right."  said  a  bright,  pleasant 
voice,  "we  have  these  darned  things  at  least 
every  two  weeks,  and  sometimes  three  or  lour 
times  a  month." 

"Very  warlike."  commented  Captain  Drey- 
fus. 

"Yes.  isn't  It."  answered  the  voice    "We  do 
take  casualties  here  though,  you  know." 
"Oh!" 

"Sure!  About  two  weeks  ago.  during  the 
last  practice  alert,  a  guy  broke  a  leg  Jumping 
Into  a  bunker." 

"Tough  luck  Whaf.s  the  drill  from  here  on 
out?" 

•"Oh.  we  just  stand  around  for  an  hour  or 
so  while  the  perimeter  is  checked,  and  the 
ready  reaction  force  Is  organized  " 

■'Eton't  know  if  I  can  stand  the  excite- 
ment." 

"Don't  worry,  you'll  get  used  to  it." 
"Not  me.  I'm  going  home." 
"Very  lucky!" 
""■yes,  and  very  deserving." 
"Aren't  we  all  " 

"Some  more  than  others  Look  out.  here 
comes  the  war  ' 

And  as  Captain  Dreyfus  spoke  these 
prophetic  words  out  of  the  darkness  strode 
a  militant  figure  garbed  in  all  the  regalia  of 
war.  The  figure  !,topped  directly  in  front  of 
the  pair  and  from  under  the  steel  helmet  a 
i-Tuff  voice  demanded,  "What's  your  name?" 
"Dreyfus,  what's  yours?"  It  was  too  dark  to 
read  name  tags  or  identify  the  dark  colored 
insignia  used  in  Vietnam. 

"I  am  Lt  Col  Yerg,  the  assistant  base  com- 
mander, what's  your  rank?"' 
"Captain" 
•'Captain,  what?" 
"Captain,  Armor." 
"That's  not  what  I  meant." 
"Captain.  United  States  Army?" 
"No!" 

"Captain  Dreyfus?" 

■•No!  You  ever  been  in  a  mortar  attack, 
captain?" 

■'Not  since  last  night." 
■'What  do  ya  mean,  not  since  last  night." 
"I  mean  I  iiave  not  been  in  a  mortar  attack 
since  0200  last  night  when  the  Division  head- 
quarters at  Lu  Ku  was  hit." 

"You  are  with  Division  headquarters?" 
"That  is  correct." 

"'And  now  I  suppose  you  think  you're  a  real 
veteran  because  you'\e  been  in  one  mortar 
attack.  Did  vou  Just  get  In  country,  captain?" 
"No."        "  ^ 

"No,  what?" 

••No,  I  didn't  Just  get  in  country." 
"Oh,  been  here  a  few  weeks,  have  you." 
"Fnfty-one  and  a  half,  to  be  exact." 
"Yes.  well,  you  still  need  to  practice" 
"Yes  Sir.  practice  what?" 
"Getting  in  that  bunker." 
"I  know  how  to  get  into  a  bunker." 
A  voice  It  was  impossible  to  Identify  called 
out   from   the  crowd,   "Sir.   It's   real   muddy 
down  in  the  bunker  '• 

"That  Just  makes  it  belter  training." 
shouted  Lt.  Col.  Yerg.  •"Now  all  of  you  get 
into  that  bunker." 

•Yes.  sir."  said  Captain  Dreyfus  softly. 
•'Yes.  sir."  echoed  the  crowd. 
Southeast  Asia  Will  Fall  if  Vietconc  Win 
We've   come   a   long   way   from   the   World 
War  II  days  of    'V  for  Victory"  and    "uncon- 
ditional surrender"  in  our  war  in  Vietnam. 
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Definliions  of  victory  in  Vietnam  are  h  dime 
a  dozen  and  no  one  mentions  ■unconditional 
surrender"  instead  of  negotiations.  In  order 
to  define  vie  wry  for  a  pcirclcular  wnr  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  the  w.ir  w.ts  In- 
tended to  achieve. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  war  is  cle.\rly  defined, 
what  constitutes  victory  is  also  clear.  It  Is 
the  degree  of  military  success  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  war.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  war  should  be  defined  in  terms  of 
the  peace  to  follow.  If  this  Is  not  done  it  is 
posfiible  to  win  the  war  and  loee  the  peace 
An  ex.unple  of  this  is  World  War  II  The 
only  defined  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  de- 
feat the  Axis  powers.  This  was  done.  But  two 
of  our  great  allies  of  the  war.  China  and 
Russia,  emerged  in  the  post-war  period  as 
our  major  enemies  Over  20  years  of  cold  war 
turmoil  has  been  the  result. 

Sifting  through  the  many  statements  and 
opinions  on  why  we  are  fighting  In  Viet- 
name  produces  a  basic  concept  of  our  pur- 
poses In  waging  this  war  The  primary  pur- 
poses seem  to  be  the  prevention  of  the  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  achievement  of  a  military 
situation  which  will  permit  that  government 
to  continue  to  function  after  the  withdrawal 
of  a  major  part  of  our  forces. 

The  secondary  alms  of  the  war  appear  to 
be  the  economic  redevelopment  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  establishment  of  a  political 
atmosphere  there  which  will  permit  the  long 
term  growth  of  a  basically  democratic  gov- 
ernmental system.  Both  of  these  alms  require 
the  pacification  of  most  of  the  country.  Noth- 
ing Indicates  any  intention  of  trying  to  ex- 
tend  any  of   these  goals   to  North   Vietnam. 

Victory  for  North  Vietnam  Is  a  much  sim- 
pler thing.  It  can  range  from  the  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  to  merely  ending  the  war  as 
It  started.  Even  If  we  achieve  all  of  our  goals 
the  North  Vietnamese  can.  and  will,  claim 
a  victory  because  they  have  lost  nothing. 
They  will  say  they  have  fought  one  of  the 
world's  great  powers  to  a  standstill  and  since 
they  are  smaller  the  victory  belongs  to  them. 
E.ssentially.  this  is  what  happened  in  Korea. 

Victory  for  the  Viet  Cong  is  a  more  elusive 
thing  If  they  conquer  the  country  with 
their  allies  they  will  t>e  dominated  by  them. 
They  realize  this  and  may  feel  true  victory 
for  them  lies  in  negotiations.  In  negotia- 
tions they  would  have  a  chance  to  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  maintain  their  independence 
from  North  Vietnam.  During  the  course  of 
the  war  they  must  struggle  to  retain  control 
of  their  own  organization. 

North  Vietnamese  influence  in  the  Viet 
Cong  has  always  been  great.  The  question 
no  one  can  answer  on  our  side  is  whether 
it  Is  totally  dominated  by  them  As  the  scope 
of  the  war  has  grown.  Viet  Cong  dependence 
on  the  North  has  Increased  The  movement 
never  has  been  a  true  popular  revolt  of  the 
people,  resulting  in  a  civil  war.  There  has  al- 
ways been  inspiration  and  direction  from  the 
Communists  and  the  North  in  It. 

The  fighting  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a  civil  war. 
Just  as  a  conflict  between  East  and  West 
Germany  would  not  be  one.  It  is  an  exploita- 
tion of  local  circumstances  by  the  Commu- 
nists The  same  was  true  of  the  confronta- 
tion in  Europe  following  WW  11.  which  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Korea  was  the  same 
thing  Whenever  the  possible  results  have 
Justified  it.  the  Communists  have  backed 
their  bets  with  force.  When  their  efforts  have 
been  thwarted  they  have  been  smart  enough 
to  change  the  form  the  next  time  they  try. 
Korea  was  a  modification  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful European  formula  Vietnam  Is  a  lesser 
modification  of  the  partially  successful  Ko- 
rean formula. 

The  major  Communist  powers.  China  and 
Russia,  always  have  been  primarily  land 
powers  Thev  prefer  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
their  power,  which  is  based  on  ground  forces, 
in  areas  thev  can  reach  by  land  They  quickly 
withdrew   from   Cuba,   when  confronted   by 
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the  United  States,  and  their  efforts  in  otiier 
areas  have  been  in  the  nature  of  subversion 
and  armed  revolt.  Vietnam  seems  to  be  the 
final  testing  ground  of  the  subversion  and 
armed  revolt  approach.  It  lias  met  with 
mixed  results  elsewhere.  Vietnam  is  the  test 
of  whether  It  can  succeed  against  determined 
opposition  If  supported  more  strongly  than 
In  the  past  If  the  Communists  decide  it  can. 
they  will  support  other  such  actions  more 
strongly. 

Russian  developments  in  strategic  mobility, 
including  the  expansion  of  their  surface  fleet, 
the  construction  of  helicopter  aircraft  car- 
riers, and  the  establishment  of  a  force  of 
marines,  show  they  are  preparing  to  extend 
their  military  influence  overseas  In  a  more 
active  manner 

Victory  for  Russia  in  Vietnam  is  having  the 
war  continue,  anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  keeps  China  occupied  and  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  long  border  the  two  coun- 
tries share.  It  keeps  more  than  half  a  million 
US.  troops  tied  up  and  reduces  the  alter- 
natives available  to  America  to  counter 
Russian  moves  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
victory  for  the  United  States  would  destroy 
these  advantages,  while  enhancing  .American 
prestige.  The  benefits  of  a  Communist  vic- 
tory would  all  accrue  to  China  because  of 
her  geographical  position.  Russia  has  no  de- 
sire to  see  China  strengthened. 

Victory  for  China  is  the  conquest  of  all 
Southeast  Asia.  If  this  could  be  accomplished. 
China  could  dominate  the  area,  and  use  its 
resources  for  her  own  ends.  Singapore  would 
give  her  another  point  of  controlled  contict 
with  the  outside  world,  as  Hong  Kong  is  now. 
Of  Chinas  three  choices  for  expansion,  this 
area  offers  the  greatest  possibilities,  Russia 
IS  too  strong  to  invade.  India  has  .so  many 
problems  it  would  do  no  good  to  conqvier  her 
But  Southeast  Asia  Is  rich  and  could  provide 
much  of  what  China  needs. 

If  South  Vietnam  falls,  Laos.  Cambodia. 
Burma.  Thailand,  .^nd  Malayasia  will  come 
under  Communist  domination  In  turn.  There 
may  be  long,  bloody  wars  in  some  of  these 
countries  And  the  United  States  would  al- 
most cerUunly  be  involved  in  one  or  more  of 
them,  but  eventually  they  would  all  go  the 
way  of  South  Vietnam.  Because  its  example 
that  our  resources  and  resolve  were  insuffi- 
cient would  always  be  there  to  cheer  6ur 
enemy  and  discourage  our  allies. 

Victory  for  the  United  States  consists  of 
a  clear  cut  demonstration  that  this  kind  of 
war  is  not  a  proposition  where  the  aggres- 
sor cannot  lose  anything  and  may  gain  a 
great  deal.  We  must  make  It  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  everyone  everywhere  that  aggressors 
stand  to  lose  a  great  deal.  No  nation  in  his- 
tory has  been  as  generous  to  others  as  the 
United  States.  Few  have  operated  on  as  high 
a  moral  level.  But  force  and  fear  continue 
to  t)e  primary  elements  in  the  relationships 
of  nations.  And.  because  they  are  understood 
and  valued  by  others,  we  should  use  them  to 
build(  a  better  future.  If  we  do  not  there 
will  be  other  Vietnams  fought  all  over  the 
world. 

WAR  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  VERY  SLOW 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  stalemated.  We 
are  winning.  But  we  are  winning  at  such  a 
slow  rate  It  will  take  20  or  30  years  to 
achieve  what  we  need  to  do.  And  if  our  rate 
of  progress  slows  down  much  more  we  wil. 
not  be  winning  at  all. 

Our  rate  of  progress  has  been  falling  off 
since  the  middle  of  1967.  Now  it  has  dropped 
almost  to  zero.  The  Initiative  has  passed  to 
the  enemy,  almost  by  default.  And  the 
enemy  Is  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
the  initiative  we  have  let  fall  into  his  hands. 
He  is  pursuing  his  plan  of  conquest 

That  plan  now  has  three  stages.  The  first 
Is  to  strengthen  his  position  relative  to  the 
United  States  in  Asia.  He  must  demonstrate 
the  U.S.  Is  vulnerable  and  to  do  it  he  must 
win  some  significant  victories  at  any  cost. 
These  would  show  the  world  that  after  almost 
three  years  of  major  efforts  by  the  United 
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States  he  Is  still  undefeated  and  capable 
of  great  efforts  and  successes.  Such  victories 
would  demonstrate  the  fact  mentioned  above, 
in  its  present  form  it  will  be  a  long,  long  war. 

Once  this  fact  is  generally  recognized  the 
enemy  will  be  ready  for  the  second  stage  of 
his  plan.  The  second  stage  Is  to  achieve  thf 
withdrawal  of  U.S  forces  from  Vietnam. 
The  enemy  knows  he  cannot  conquer  the 
country  as  long  as  these  forces  remain  there. 
He  knows  too  he  cannot  completely  defeat 
these  forces,  regardless  of  any  local  successes 
he  may  enjoy  His  hope  lies  at  the  conference 
table  where  he  can  negotiate  what  he  Is  un- 
able to  do  by  force. 

Once  the  American  withdrawal  is  com- 
plete the  enemy  will  be  free  to  violate  the 
agreements  he  has  made  and  complete  the 
third  stage  of  his  plan.  This  is  the  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam.  With  the  American  bar- 
rier removed,  any  number  of  roads  to  this  goal 
lie  open.  The  southern  government  will  be 
forced  to  devote  -ill  of  its  energies  to  defend- 
ing itself  and  to  abandon  its  efforts  at  re- 
vitalizatlon.  which  are  barely  beginning  to 
be  rewarding. 

Many  .■\mericans  feel  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  tight  this  battle  by  themselves,  Thev 
express  the  thought  that  if  the  South  i.*; 
not  .strong  enough  to  win  its  own  fight  it  does 
not  deserve  to  be  independent.  They  tend  in 
forget  the  United  States  was  not  able  to 
generate  enough  strength  to  win  its  own  in- 
dependence, .-^t  Yorktown.  the  climactic  bat- 
tle of  our  War  of  Independence,  about  half  of 
the  troops  on  our  side  were  French.  The 
French  fleet  was  the  strategic  key  to  the 
battle.  And  most  of  the  American  troop.s 
were  dressed  in  tinlforms  supplied  by  the 
French,  used  French  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  were  paid  with  French  money. 

In  fact,  the  French  alliance  was  the  kcv 
to  our  victory  in  the  war.  Besides  monev. 
troops,  ships,  and  supplies,  they  provided 
mucli  of  the  military  skill  we  needed  so 
badly,  particularly  in  technical  areas.  .And  the 
French  provided  somethings  we  are  not  sup- 
plying the  Vietnamese.  They  used  diplomacy 
to  isolate  the  British  far  more  effectively  than 
we  have  isolated  our  enemy  And  they  at- 
tacked otlier  British  possessions  to  force  the 
British  to  limit  their  commitment  in  Amer- 
ica. There  Is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  in- 
dicate this  tactic  is  being  used  against  us. 

We  are  not  doing  as  much  in  Vietnam  as 
French  did  to  aid  us  in  that  earlier  war.  It  is 
not  because  we  lack  the  power,  we  don't.  It 
is  because  of  the  politically  inspired  limita- 
tions placed  upon  our  military  power.  Our 
military  efforts  are  limited  not  by  what  is 
possible  but  by  what  is  permitted.  Our  diplo- 
macy is  restricted  because  other  nations  have 
been  allowed  to  feel  their  positions  will  have 
no  effect  on  their  relations  with  us.  They 
think,  correctly  at  present,  they  can  oppose 
us  on  the  war  and  aid  our  enemies  without 
giving  up  the  benefits  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  tis. 

And  they  will  continue  to  do  It.  Nothing 
delights  the  perverse  nattire  of  human  beings 
so  much  as  biting  the  hand  that.  literally  in 
some  cases,  feeds  them.  Dogs  have  made 
themselves  the  best-loved  and  most  civilized 
of  animals  by  gracefully  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging tiieir  dependence.  They  return 
service  for  their  keep  and  stand  by  their  bene- 
factors in  a  show-down.  Fortunately,  we  do 
not  expect  as  much  from  some  of  the  nations 
we  aid.  But.  at  least,  we  could  expect  them  to 
refrain  from  acting  against  us. 

•As  long  as  we  continue  to  think  we  can 
wage  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  a  business  at 
home  and  abroad  as  usual  basis  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  it.  If  we  lose  it  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  fighting  more  such 
wars  or  withdrawing  into  a  partial  replica  of 
pre-World  War  II  isolationism,  because  we 
will  be  challenged  in  many  places,  A  return  to 
isolationism  '.vculd  be  appeasement  on  a 
global  scale,  offering  the  Communists  many 
nations  to  conquer.  No  other  nation  has  the 
power  to  prevent  them  from  falling.  Appease- 
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ment  doesn't  quench  the  appetite  of  tyran- 
nies for  conquest,  it  whets  it.  And,  as  World 
Wir  II  showed,  such  a  coarse  may  lead  to  the 
gigantic  conflict  everyone  wishes  to  avoid. 

We  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  like  a  small 
conventional  power.  We  i.re  not  using  any  of 
the  weapons  that  make  us  a  super-power,  by 
our  own  choice.  We  are  using  a  small  force, 
easily  matched  by  the  enemy  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  circumstances,  because  of  the 
i-reat  distance  and  expense.  And  because  of 
these  'imitations  we  are  following  a  strategic 
course  that  will  take  us  years  to  reach  our 

goals. 

We  could  be  quickly  and  decisively  demon- 
.■,trilUig  ..ggression  does  not  pay.  We  could  be 
showing  war  is.  if  not  out  moded  In  tech- 
nique at  least  out  dated  and  unprofitable  as 
i  means  of  settling  disputes  And,  by  doing 
so  we  could  deter  future  aggression  and  make 
the  world  a  better,  safer  place  for  us  and  our 
, posterity,  and  for  everyone  else. 

WE    CAN     WIN    IN    VIETNAM 

riie  first  thing  to  do  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  to  make  it  a  real  war.  Congress 
should  declare  war  on  North  Vietnam.  This 
would  show  the  world  our  resolve  to  achieve 
victory.  And  it  would  show  the  American 
people  exactly  where  each  of  their  elected 
representatives  stand  when  the  chips  are 
down  North  Vietnam  is  clearly  the  enemy. 
Without  the  support  of  the  North  the  enemy 
war  effort  would  collapse. 

The  second  step  should  be  to  issue  a  state- 
ment of  our  goals  and  purposes  in  fighting 
the  war.  The  federal  government  owes  Its 
people  a  clarification  of  its  previous  confused 
mumblings  and  must  offer  them  a  standard 
to  wlUch  thev  can  rally.  Such  a  statement 
would  be  a  basis  for  deciding  which  nations 
.1  the  world  are  our  friends,  our  allies,  our 
c.cmies.  or  are  truly  neutral.  Our  relations 
with  other  nations  should  then  be  based  on 
their  reactions  to  our  declaration  of  war 
and  statement  of  purpose. 

The  statement  should  make  several  other 
things  verv  clear.  One.  we  intend  to  end  the 
war  as  quickly  and  decisively  as  possible.  In 
order  to  stop  the  long-term  suffering,  begin 
I  lie  reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  deter 
luture  agreement  Two,  we  will  use  any 
weapons  we  have  to  achieve  our  goals.  Three, 
we  will  attack  Into  any  territory  used  by  our 
.nemies.  if  It  suits  our  purpose  and  aids  our 
cause. 

Following  these  steps  we  should  destroy 
Hanoi  with  a  nuclear  weapon.  This  should  be 
done  for  two  reasons.  It  would  show  the  In- 
.-tigators  of  aggression  are  not  immune  from 
the  death  they  bring  to  so  many  others.  Fear 
deters  petty  dictators  who  believe  in  the 
use  of  force  better  than  anything  else.  And 
such  an  attack  would  destroy  the  centralized 
power  structure  that  controls  North  Vietnam 
and  its  side  of  the  war. 

The  statement  should  make  several  other 
things  evident  with  several  small  attacks  on 
lesser  objectives,  would  disrupt  the  overland 
supply  system  feeding  the  enemy's  war  effort. 
Major"  parts  of  the  command,  control,  and 
communications  structures  of  his  war  effort 
would  be  destroyed  and  records  and  top  ad- 
rninistratlve  systems  eliminated  The  enemy 
support  system  would  begin  to  falter  and 
his  war  effort  slow  down. 

This  attack  should  be  deUvered  without 
warning.  A  warning  would  not  redvice  clvi- 
!iin  casualties.  It  would  only  give  the  enemy 
a  chance  to  remove  the  military  Items  and 
personnel  that  are  the  target.  This  target 
should  be  defined  as  exactly  as  possible.  The 
smallest  possible  weapon  should  be  used  to 
destroy  it,  keeping  civilian  casualties  to  a 
minimum. 

With  the  destruction  of  his  overland  sup- 
ply system,  the  dependence  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  port  of  Haiphong  will  Increase.  At 
this  stage.  Haiphong  should  be  destroyed 
with  a  nuclear  weajxm.  In  this  case,  warning 
should  be  given  to  permit  the  foreign  ships  m 
the  port  to  sail,  A  naval  blockade  should  be 
established  temporarily  to  prevent  unwarned 


ship=  from  entering  the  harb.)r,  i  ne  uesiruc- 
tion  should  be  limited  to  the  port  and  allied 
transportation  facilities. 

The  loss  of  major  portions  of  his  supply 
and  conunand  structures  will  seriously 
v.eaken  the  enemy  forces  In  the  field.  These 
should  be  attacked  vlsiCJously  and  destroyed 
To  do  this.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to  con- 
quer the  jungle,  where  he  will  try  to  hide 
during  his  weakness.  Hie  jungle  can  be  con- 
quered by  the  use  of  three  techniques  de- 
scrll>ed  in  earlier  articles,  landing  /.ones 
created  by  nuclear  weapons,  a  srld  observa- 
tion pattern  created  by  permanent  defolia- 
tion, and  the  extensive  use  of  long-range 
combat   patrols. 

Construction  of  the  landing  '/one  pattern 
should  begin  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
enemv  as  quickly  as  [jc^slble.  The  observa- 
tion grid  pattern  should  be  started  in  the 
same  area.  As  soon  as  substantial  parts  of 
both  are  complete  operations  should  tjegln. 
The  observation  grid  pattern  will  help  find 
the  enemv.  The  landing  zone  will  permit 
troops  to  go  where  they  can  best  defeat  him. 
Both  will  enable  the  conduct  of  a  pursuit  to 
destroy  him  alter  he  lias  been  defeated: 
something  not  [xx=sible  now. 

Long-ranee  combat  patrols  alr-llf  ted  .ahead 
of  the  enemy  should  be  used  to  ambush  him. 
slowing  his  retreat.  These  patrols,  usually 
striking  at  night  when  the  enemy  would  be 
moving  to  avoid  our  airpower  could  escape 
into  the  darkness  and  lie  picked  .ip  at  nearby 
landing  zones.  The  enemy  would  not  have 
time  to  pursue  them  since  he  was  being  pur- 
sued bv  our  main  forces. 

Pursuit  should  continue  wherever  the  toe 
runs  until  he  is  destroyed.  This  may  involve 
crossing  bcvrders  into  other  countries.  Na- 
tions are  obligated  to  maintain  their  borders 
Inviolate  if  they  wish  them  respected.  They 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  used  as  havens  lor 
another  nation's  military  forces.  If  they  are 
unable  to  do  this  the  battle  must  flow  across 
them. 

The  enemy  has  enjoyed  the  strategic  Initia- 
tive m  Vietnam.  We  have  been  forced  to  de- 
fend everything.  He  defends  only  what  he 
chooses.  As  the  final  part  of  winning  the  war, 
this  situation  should  be  reversed.  Strong 
helicopter  and  marine  forces  should  be  used 
to  raid  into  enemy  territory  in  North  Viet- 
nam. CamtKXlia,  and  Laos.  These  raids  shotild 
l>e  falrlv  short,  staying  only  long  enough  to 
destroy  military  installations  and  equip- 
ment, disrupt  the  communications  system, 
and  propagandize  the  people. 

When  these  purposes  have  been  achieved 
the  force  should  be  withdrawn  and  used  else- 
where. As  part  of  these  operations,  key  enemy 
personnel  who  are  captured  should  be  evac- 
uated to  prisoner  of  war  ramps  in  the  South 
and  civilians  wishing  to  escape  from  Com- 
munism should  be  provided  transportation 
War  IS  always  a  bloody,  brutal  business 
Time  is  a  factor  in  the  destruction  caused  by 
a  war.  The  lack  of  economic  development 
during  a  long  war  Is  a  form  of  positive  de- 
struction. Nothing  is  really  destroyed,  but 
many  things  are  not  created.  A  long  war  de- 
moralizes the  people  when  no  clear  cut  end 
is  in  sight.  They  become  numbed  and  apa- 
thetic from  the  constant  year  to  year  fear 
and  tension.  This  has  happened  in  Vietnam. 
If  wars  must  be  fought,  they  should  be 
quickly  ended.  Like  cancer,  all  of  the  rot  ol 
war  should  be  cut  out  in  one  short  operation. 
Some  of  the  good  must  be  destroyed  to  assure 
all  of  the  bad  is  removed.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  patient  dies  a  slow,  agonizing  death.  We 
have  the  power  to  cure  the  cancer  of  war  in 
Vietnam.  And.  like  a  doctor  who  would  let 
a  patient  suffer  or  die  unnecessarily,  we  will 
be  guilty  if  we  do  not  use  it. 

AUTHOR'S     INTENT,     BIAS,     BACKGROUND 

This  article  is  the  last  in  my  series  on  Viet- 
nam, possibly  It  should  have  been  the  first. 
My  Intention  Is  to  give  you  some  sort  of  pic- 
ture of  myself  which  you  may  use  to  give  bal- 
ance to  the  opinions  I  have  expressed. 

Most  of  these  concerned  the  military  as- 


pects  of  the  war.  My  military  background 
consists  of  two  active  duty  lours  with  the 
United  States  Army  and  service  In  the  re- 
serves My  first  active  duty  tour  was  in  Ger- 
many m  a  tank  battalion  during  the  period 
when  the  Berlin  Wall  was  built  My  second 
was  bpent  at  Fort  Ord.  Calilornla  and  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 

The  mlllt.try  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine.  I 
have  over  100  publications  dealing  with  it  in 
my  library,  and  have  read  many  more.  1  am 
a  subscriber  to  several  military  periodicals. 
The  reasons  lor  my  interest  m  the  .iubject 
are  something  uf  an  enigma  to  ine.  But  tiie 
lact  It  exists  Is  perfectly  clear. 

Possibly  It  IS  fascinating  because  the  fate 
of  nations  turns  on  it  Or  possibly  it  is  be- 
cause war  Is  man's  most  civilized  endeavor,  if 
civilization  is  measured  In  terms  ol  the  time, 
effort,  and  money  expended  on  an  activity 
as  we  are  all  loo  prone  to  do.  Whatever  the 
reasons.  I  liave  spent  a  great  many  hours 
studying  and  thinking  about  it.  not  because 
I  had  to.  but  because  I  wanted  to  and  en- 
Joyed  doing  It. 

Many  of  mv  opinions  have  been  somewhat 
critical  of  the  army  and  its  officers.  Officers 
determine  the  quality  and  performance  of 
an  army.  There  are  many  officers  lor  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 
There  are  at  least  as  many  more  lor  whom 
1  leel  nothing  but  contempt  My  opinion  ot 
their  performance  as  military  leaders  and  af 
men  has  Ijeen  the  criterion  for  my  judgments 
Taken  ,is  a  whole.  I  think  the  army  officer 
corps  Is  the  best  of  any  service. 

And  on  the  whole,  I  like  the  army.  Several 
limes  I  liave  considered  making  it  a  career. 
Only  the  greater  attractions  ol  Journalism 
have  lured  me  away.  As  with  anything  you 
like  you  wish  to  see  It  Improve.  M\  criticisms 
have  been  aimed  at  this,  pointing  out  prob- 
lems and  offering  solutions.  The  army  was 
better  prepared  lor  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
has  performed  more  efticlently  In  It  than  any 
other  service.  And  I  am  proud  to  have  i>een 
a  part  of  It  and  of  such  fine  fighting  units 
as  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  2nd  Infantry 
regiment  and  the  1st  Infantry  division.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  I  was  with  each  of  them 
they  were  as  good  as  any  units  the  world 
has  ever  known, 

I  returned  from  Vietnam  31  years  old  and 
a  Captain.  Contrary  to  some  opinions,  age 
and  rank  have  never  been  valid  criteria  lor 
determining  military  competency.  One  of 
the  most  respected  military  writers  of  mod- 
ern times  was  a  Captain.  Alexander  died  in 
his  early  thirties,  alter  conquering  most  of 
his  world.  Napoleon  seized  [xiwer  in  Prance 
at  30  after  \lctorious  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Egypt  when  he  was  even  younger.  Custer  was 
a  general,  and  a  good  one.  in  the  Civil  War 
at  25,  Sheridan  was  at  32.  By  the  same  token, 
real  military  worth  may  not  be  noticed  or 
rewarded  in  normal  army  routine.  Tliere  is 
no  guarantee  the  best  men  stay  in  to  make 
careers  of  It  and  automatically  rise  to  the 
top  m  a  regular,  steady  manner.  Sherman 
and  Grrnt  both  left  the  army  and  returned 
and  rose  to  fame  during  the  Civil  War 
Pershing  was  still  a  hrst-Ueutenant  at  40 
And  Elsenhower  and  Patton  were  still  lieu- 
tenant-colonels as  World  War  II  threatened 
Tlie  series  was  intended  to  give  back- 
ground information  on  the  military  aspects 
of  the  war  :md  to  provide  a  feeling  for  it 
If  the  feeling  is  one  of  frustration  you  are 
sharing  It  with  many  of  the  men  who  have 
fought  in  Vietnam 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker,  for  400 
years    the     freedom-loving     people     of 
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Rumania  fought  unsuccessfully  against 
r.ne  Ottoman  Empire  in  an  effort  to  gain 
independence.  Finally,  on  May  10.  1877 — 
91  years  ago  today — the  indomitable  spir- 
it of  this  courageous  people  prevailed 
and  they  were  successful  in  declaring 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. Tragically,  they  were  unable  to  keep 
that  freedom  for  even  a  century. 

Unfortunately.  Rumania's  geography 
placed  her  on  the  border  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  causing  her  to  be  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  in 
World  War  II.  As  a  consequence,  some  17 
million  Rumanians  are  again  cruelly 
dominated  by  an  oppressive  conqueror. 

Though  bound  by  chains  of  tyranny. 
'he  glow  of  freedom  still  burns  brightly 
;n  the  hearts  of  Rumanians  in  the  home- 
land and  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  one  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Today,  then  let  us  in  this  House  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  freedom,  join 
with  our  Rumanian  friends  in  America 
in  the  prayerful  hope  for  the  day  when 
their  kinsmen  in  the  counti-y  of  their 
heritage  can  rejoice  that  freedom  has 
been  regained. 


lEPORTS  ON  .\  STUDY  MISSION  TO 
VENEZUELA  AND  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  GARNER  E,  SHRIVER 

OF    K.ANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary the  North  American  Newspaper 
.■\.~sociation  invited  Don  Granger,  associ- 
dce  editor  for  public  affairs  of  the  Wich- 
ita Eagle  and  Beacon,  to  join  a  group  of 
15  newsmen  for  a  2-week  study  mission 
to  Venezuela,  Mr.  Granger  followed  this 
mission  wi'h  a  week  in  Central  America 
and  another  week  in  Mexico.  His  obser- 
vations and  findings  resulting  from  inter- 
views were  included  in  a  series  of  feature 
articles  in  his  newspaper.  Because  of  the 
iT'.-eat  interest  which  the  Congress  has  in 
Latin  America  and  all  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  I  call  attention  to  three  of 
Mr  Granger  s  articles  which  follow.  They 
are  most  revealing  and  provide  a  first- 
hand comparison  of  several  Central 
.■Vmencan  countries.  Under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  the 
reports  of  Don  Granger  follow: 
I  FYom    the    Wichita    iKans.  i    Sunday   Eagle. 

Feb    25.  19681 

Oil.   Geography    Make   Venezuela   Vftal   to 

Uniteb  States 

(  By  Don  Granger  i 

Of  all  the  13.countries  on  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent.  Venezuela  is  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  United  States. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  medium- 
sized  country  (its  area  is  equal  to  Oklahoma 
and  Te.xas  combined!  with  a  population  of 
only  9  million  to  be  considered  our  most 
important  neighbor: 

Money  US.  financial  Investment  in  Vene- 
zuela is  in  excess  of  82  7  billion — far  more 
than  in  any  South  American  country  and. 
A  ith  the  exception  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  greater  t^an  in  any  country  in 
the  world 

Oil.  Venezuela  Is  one  of  the  greatest  oil 
producing  countries  in  the  world.  Every  day 
3.700.000  barrels  of  oil  are  produced  by  Vene- 
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auelan  wells  The  biggest  cu^lomer  and  the 
biggest  investor  is  the  US, 

Geography  Venezuela  is  like  the  Roman 
god.  Janus,  in  that  it  faces  two  directions 
at  the  same  time.  Venezuela  dominates  the 
north  of  South  America  from  British  Guiana 
on  the  east  to  Colombia  on  the  west  and  it 
penetrates  800  miles  into  the  continent — to 
the  border  of  Brazil. 

On  the  other  hand — Veneauela's  northern 
coast  borders  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  1,750 
miles  and  Venezuela  has  always  thought  of 
Itself  as  part  of  the  Caribbean  community 
as  well  as  being  a  part  of  South  America, 

The  geography  is  spectacular  in  every  sec- 
tion— from  the  Andes  in  the  west  to  the 
Jungles  of  the  Amazon  territory  and  from  the 
coastal  range  to  the  Llanos — the  vast  flat  land 
that  resembles  west-ern  Kansas  for  six  dry 
months  of  the  year  During  the  other  six 
months  torrential  rains  force  the  slow-mov- 
ing rivers  out  of  their  banks  to  produce 
enormous  flooding. 

Natural  resources  are  so  great  they've  never 
been  accurately  evaluated.  One  of  the  world's 
greatest  oil  deposits  is  at  Lake  Maracaibo  in 
the  west.  Mountains  of  iron  ore  are  found 
in  the  east  The  great  Orinoco  River  and  its 
tributaries  are  a  potential  source  of  enormous 
power  The  Guri  Dam  now  t)eing  constructed 
across  the  Caroni  River  will  supply  hydro- 
electric power  for  all  of  Venezuela's  needs 
and  provide  plenty  for  export. 

This  will  be  the  first  Venezuelan  use  of  a 
hydro-electric  power  source  Power  and  light 
now  are  produced  thermally — by  burning  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  natural 
gas  to  make  steam  to  turn  the  electric 
generators. 

Politics.  Venezuela  is  the  focal  point  of 
Latin  America  attention.  Venezuela  was  the 
prime  target  when  Pldel  Castro  decided  to 
expert  his  revolution  from  Cuba  to  the  South 
American  mainland. 

If  Romulo  Betancourt,  then  president  of 
Venezuela,  had  not  fought  back  against  the 
guerrilla  terror  i  even  to  the  extent  of  suf- 
fering severe  bomb  injuries  himself),  if  the 
people  of  Venezuela  had  not  fiercely  rejected 
Castro  and  his  form  of  communism,  half  the 
countries  of  South  .America  might  be  openly 
Communist  today. 

What  about  Venezuela  today?  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  45  years  of  prosperity 
I  Venezuela  has  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  South  America)  would  automatically  pro- 
duce a  well-balanced  economy,  stable  govern- 
ment and  a  contented  and  well  educated 
people. 

But  every  follower  of  soap  opera  is  aware 
that  riches  do  not  produce  happiness.  All 
these  years  of  wealth  have  not  been  an 
unalloyed  blessing  for  Venezuela, 

EXTREME  POOR   VISIBLE 

The  economy  is  in  better  balance  than  it 
ha.s  been  for  several  years  but  there  are  still 
highly  visible  areas  of  intense  poverty,  both 
rural  and  urban,  which  contrast  with  great 
riches  and  with  a  cost  of  living  index  as  high 
as  any  country  In  the  world. 

The  government  is  more  stable — today. 

But  the  thing  to  remember  is  that  Romulo 
Betancourt.  who  took  office  In  February  1959, 
was  the  first  Venezuelan  preseldent  to  serve 
out  his  term  and  then  turn  over  the  office  to 
a  duly  elected  and  qualified  successor. 

The  successor.  Dr,  Raul  Leoni.  is  serving 
the  last  year  of  his  five-year  term.  He  cannot 
succeed  himself.  Dr,  Leonl's  dearest  wish  is 
to  serve  out  his  term  and.  in  February  of 
1969.  turn  over  the  high  office  to  a  president 
fairly  elected, 

"  TEN-YEAR    DEMOCRACY 

This  means  Venezuela  has  only  had  10 
years  of  experience  with  the  democratic 
processes  of  government — and  these  years  in- 
cluded violent  attacks  both  from  the  far 
right  as  well  as  from  Pidel  Castro, 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
political   situation   in   Venezuela  cannot   be 
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evaluated  on  the  same  basts  as  the  political 
situation  in  Kansas — for  instance, 

"Venezuela  is  just  learning  how  to  make 
the  democratic  processes  function.'  a  spoke,s- 
nian  told  a  group  of  touring  newsmen.  ■Our 
situation  can  be  compared  with  the  man  who 
must  tame  a  horse  at  the  same  time  he  is 
learning  to  ride  it." 

Tills  is  an  election  year  At  least  i-lx  par- 
ties will  have  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
At  least  two  Commtuiist-line  parties  will 
boycott  the  election  That  is  as  of  today. 
The  polls  wont  open  until  the  morning  nf 
Dec.  10,  and  by  that  time  six  more  complete 
shifts  of  alignment   are  possible 

Betancourt,  the  old  fox,  came  back  m 
Venezuela  from  his  self-impo,sed  European 
exile  to  help  cure  a  split  in  ills  own  party, 
Acclon  Democratlca,  but  his  influence  m.Tv 
not  be  great  enough. 

UNIFYING  THREAD 

In  spite  of  the  ferment  there  is  a  unifying 
thread  that  connects  all  the  parties.  The 
responsible  leaders  want  an  hone&t  election 
and  another  peaceful  transfer  of  the  presi- 
dency The  US  knows  that  no  single  party 
can  get  enough  votes  to  be  truly  dominant 
and  that  government  must  be  based  on  the 
coalition  of  three  or  more  parties.  We  can 
live  with  most  of  the  men  who  have  indi- 
cated their  candidacy.  The  only  real  problem 
would  be  a  takeover  of  the  government  by 
force,  either  from  the  military  on  the  right 
or  by  Communists. 

This  doesn't  seem  likely. 

To  understand  today's  political  situation, 
it  Is  helpfiU  to  understand  a  little  of  the 
history  of  Venezuela. 

It  is  not  es,sentlal  to  know  that  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  the  country  nor  that 
Simon  Boll\ar  liberated  it  from  Spanish  rule 
The  key  thing  to  remember  is  that  durin,' 
most  of  its  history  (particularly  in  the  20tli 
century)  Venezuela  has  heen  dominated  bv 
a  series  of  savage  military  dictatorships 

THIP  COSTS  DICTATORSHIP 

Gen.  Cipriano  Castro  conquered  Vene- 
zuela from  within  in  1899.  He  ruled  until 
1908,  when  his  excessive  attention  to  women 
ruined  his  health  and  sent  him  to  Switzer- 
land for  a  delicate  operation.  The  surgery 
was  successful  but  the  trip  cost  Gen,  Castro 
his  dictatorship 

The  man  he  trusted  most,  the  one  he  leu 
in  charge,  was  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gome/, 
who  waited  only  two  days  after  his  boss  left 
to  seize  power  and  run  Venezuela  for  27 
years  as  a  one-man  show  until  he  died  in  bed 
in  1935  at  the  age  of  78. 

Oil  was  discovered  in  1922  during  the 
Gomez  dictatorship.  The  general  promptly 
established  a  pattern  of  using  oil  wealth  to 
enrich  himself  and  a  few  favorites  instead 
of  putting  it  to  work  for  the  public  good. 

To  understand  Venezuela,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  of  the  influential  men 
in  business  and  politics  were  born  in  an  era 
of  ignorance,  despotism  and  completely  auto- 
cratic rtUe. 

OLDER     GENERATION    RULES 

Betancourt,  the  ex-president,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Generation  of  1928 — when  young 
men  were  distinguished  by  being  either  jailed 
or  exiled  by  Gomez  because  of  their  political 
beliefs  and  f-ctivlties.  The  group  includes 
President  Leoni  and  political  leaders  in  all 
parties. 

This  in  itself  is  a  political  factor.  The  Gen- 
eration of  1928  is  no  longer  young.  All  its 
members  are  well  into  their  60s.  Younger 
men  are  eager  to  hold  high  office,  too. 

.'Another  important  thing  to  remember 
about  Venezuelan  politics  is  that  almost  no 
one  in  Venezuela  is  conservative  by  any  of 
the  U.S.  Standards  used  to  measure  conser- 
vatism. 

COPEI  (for  example)  is  a  Christian  Demo- 
crat party  and  therefore  one  of  the  most 
conservative  of  the  five  or  six  major  parties. 
However,  COPEI's  stand  on  social  respon- 
sibility  and   public   ownership   of   resources 
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begins  way  out  to  the  left  of  Hubert  Hum-      motion,   get   a   better  car,  a   bigger  house,  a 
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93.000— that's  right.  93,000.  They   have  pro- 
Dhrev'ind' Americans  for  Democratic  Action       better  education.  duced   a    big   middle   class   cf    well-educated 

In   the  current  situation   COPEI   sees  abso-  They    give    the    impression    that    the   next      people     engineers,  doctors,   teachers,   artists. 

lutelv  nothing  wrong  in  accepting  the  help      election    will    be    held,    that    i)ower    will    be      skilled  technicians    These  are  ambitious  .md 
of  violent  Communists   if   it   will   help   the      transferred    peacefully    and    that    Venezuela      intelligent  people.   They  make  things  go 

will  be  closer  to  sUibllity, 


chances  at  the  poils 

BASIC    PROBLEMS    EXIST 

No  matter  who  the  winner  may  be  in  De- 
cember, basic  problems  will  have  to  be  dealt 

with. 

The  problem  for  the  Venezuelan  politician 
is  to  be  vehemently  aggressive  in  public 
toward  'foreign  oppressors  who  exploit  Vene- 
/^uelan  resources  for  capitalist  gain,"  and  at 
the  same  time  behave  calmly  enough  in  pri- 
vate to  avoid  frightening  foreign  investors 
a  way. 

Foreign  oil  companies  must  be  squeezed 
tightly  but  not  strangled  Remember  that 
uil  taxes  provided  70  per  cent  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan government's  income  last  year.  That 
IS  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  gross  national 
product. 

There  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  race 
to  diversify  the  nation's  economy  and  thus 
diminish  Venezuelan  dependence  on  oil. 

The  huge  industrial  complex  of  Ciudad 
Guyana  in  the  east — the  steel  mill  and  the 
.iluminum  mill  and  the  Cerro  Bolivar,  an 
entire  mountain  of  iron  ore.  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  new  factory  to  produce  bri- 
quets of  iron  ore.  by  the  expansion  of  the 
petro-chemical  plant  in  Puerto  Cabello  so 
that  more  fertilizer  can  be  produced  and 
larmers  taught  how  to  use  it  to  increase 
food  production. 

LAND    GIVEN     FARMERS 

Whichever  side  wins  will  be  coinmltted  to 
continuing  the  program  of  distributing  free 
plots  of  land  to  farmers.  The  question  is  how 
much  and  how  soon. 

For  the  past  10  years  The  Betancourt- 
Leoni  governments  have  committed  them- 
selves to  broadening  the  horizontal  base  of 
education.  New  schools  pop  up  all  over  the 
country.  Classrooms  are  crowded  before  they 
are  finished.  There  aren't  enotigh  teachers. 
There   aren't    enough    universities. 

Every  uolitlcal  parly  is  committed  to  build- 
ing more  universities  and  providing  free 
education  for  everyone. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  Caracas. 
The  rugged  iillls  that  surround  this  beauti- 
ful capital  (a  city  that  has  attracted  2  mil- 
lion of  the  country's  total  poptilation  of  9 
million)  continue  to  tempt  poverty-stricken 
rural  families  who  will  accept  every  kind  of 
hardship  to  be  close  to  the  opportunities  in 
Caracas. 

Poor  families  build  the  humblest  kind  of 
.shelters — nothing  substantial  is  needed  in 
this  pleasant  climate.  Entire  communities 
spring  up.  They  develop  political  character — 
and  power.  They  must  be  served  with  water 
and  sewers  and  electricity,  TV  antennas  be- 
gin to  sprout.  Schools  are  built.  YMCA  port- 
able recreation  equipment  is  sent  out. 
Churches  are  built. 

WAY    ALL    CITIES    GROW 

The  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  Cara- 
cas, All  major  cities  of  Venezuela  grow  in 
this  way.  A  program  to  provide  improved 
rural  housing  has  done  little  to  stop  the 
rush  to  the  larger  population  centers. 

Venezuela  is  uniquely  ricii  and  therefore 
faces  unique  social  and  pwUtlcal  problems. 

Somehow  she  must  maintain  stable  gov- 
ernment, develop  her  natural  resources,  free 
herself  from  dependency  on  oil.  provide  edu- 
cation for  a  great  number  of  people,  carry  on 
a  program  of  land  reform,  keep  food  prices 
down,  and  resist  the  pressures  from  the  far 
right  and  the  far  left. 

None  of  this  is  easy,  but  one  natural  re- 
source remains — the  people.  There  is  a  good 
feeling  about  Venezuela,  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  people  one  meets  in  every  social  and 
financial  strata  are  eager  to  learn,  eager  to 
push  ahead,  to  get  a  better  Job.  win  a  pro- 


PANAMA    LESS    DYNAMIC 

There  isn't  as  much  dynamic  stirring 
around  in  Panama,  even  though  a  national 
election  is  coming  up  In  April  and  even 
though  Carnival  began  Saturday. 

Panamanians  are  more  relaxed.  They  aren't 
happy  about  the  canal  but  there's  no  feeling 
that  "they're  ready  to  take  it  away  from  us, 
either, 

Costa  Rica  is  relaxed,  too.  This  is  one  of 


The  post  office  building  m  Mexico  City 
isn't  terribly  attractive  but  must  Mexicans 
cati  write  a  letter  and  read  it  and  they're 
proud  of  it 

(From  the  Wichita  Beacon,  Mar  5,  1968 1 
Priests  Oladden  Venezuelan  Live.s 
( By  Don  Granger) 
For  the  past  four  years  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands oi  poor  people  in  Barquislmeto,  Vene- 
zuela, have  been  nffecled  by  the  direct,  per- 


the  best  educated  countries  south  of  the  Rio     sonal   participation  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
Grande. 

Its  capital.  San  Jose,  is  beautiful.  The 
city  is  up  high,  about  the  same  altitude  as 
Denver.  San  Jose  preserves  strong  colonial 
touches.  Horses  still  pulled  painted  carts  In 
the  main  streets.  Ox  teams  show  up  down- 
town every  once  in  a  while.  No  one  is  alarmed, 

Costa  Rica  doesn't  have  an  army.  It  spends 
its  money  on  education.  The  president  :s  a 
Ijrofessor,  When  lUs  term  is  ended  he  will  go 
back  to  teaching.  Everyone  in  Costa  Rica 
respects  u  professor.  Not  everyone  respects  a 
president 

GUATEMALA    IS    SHOCKING 

The  contrast  in  Guatemula  is  shocking. 
This  is  a  military  government.  Men  with 
guns  patrol  the  streets.  If  you  drive  after 
dark  in  Guatemala  City  it  is  a  very  good  idea 
to  turn  on  the  interior  lights  of  your  car. 
Then  the  men  with  guns  will  know  who 
you  are.  If  you  forget  to  turn  on  your  inte- 
rior lights  the  men  with  guns  will  help  you 
remember.  They  will  shoot  the  tires  of  your 
car.  Then  yoti  will  remember. 

Guatemala  has  been  ruled  Ijy  the  military 
for  many  years.  Only  30  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple can  read  and  write.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful jjost  office  buildings  in  the  world  is  in 
Guatemala  City.  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  <wn- 
thirds  of  the  people  don't  know  how  to  write 
a  letter  or  how  to  read  one  if  they  gel  it. 

And  yet  — Guatemala  is  a  truly  beautiful 
country.  The  public  buildings  are  astound- 
ing. The  hotels  are  spotless.  The  country  is 
an  iu-cheological  treasure  house.  If  they  ever 
get  those  armed  men  ofl^  the  streets,  Guate- 
mala will  be  one  of  the  finest  countries  to 
visit  in  our  Western  Hemisphere, 


MEXICO    I  IKE    HOME 

Mexico  was  the  last  slop  on  this  trip.  It 
was  like  coming  home.  The  policemen  are 
learning  English,  bless  their  hearts,  and  they 
enjoy  a  chance  to  practice  v^ith  any  North 
American  strolling  on  Avenida  Juarez  or  the 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma, 

The  consuming  interest  in  Mexico  nowa- 
days is  the  XIX  Olympiad,  ihe  first  Olympic 
Games  ever  staged  in  a  Spanish-speaking 
country,  Mexico  is  determined  to  make  the 
world  proud  of  her — in  spite  of  all  the 
money  Gen.  De  Gaulle  spent  on  HIS  winter 
Olympics  in  Grenoble. 

All  the  major  buildings  seem  certain  to  be 
finished  long  before  the  games  begin  on 
Oct.  12.  They're  working  24  hours  a  day  on 
the  new  subway  that  will  run  downtown 
from  the  airport.  They've  got  San  Latran  all 
lorn  up  now  because  of  the  subway  but  it 
just  means  one  more  traffic  jam  and  Mexi- 
can policemen  can  always  handle  one  more, 

PROUD    OF    PEACE,    SCHOOLS 


of  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  size  of  their  homes-  the  condition  of 
their  teeth-  the  health  of  tlielr  children— 
the  music  they  listen  to — the  games  they 
play- -these  and  many  olher  areas  are  al- 
lected  by  the  activities  of  four  priests  still 
directly  attached  to  the  Wichita  Diocese 

How  IS  It  that  Pr.  Colin  Boor  and  Fr 
Joseph  Bergkamp  and  Ft  Harold  McCormick 
and  Fr.  Tom  Riley  are  in\olved  in  the  lives 
uf  40,000  I  more  or  less)  unprosperous  dwell- 
ers in  the  third  biggest  (pop,  350,000 1  city 
in  Venezuela? 

They  are  m  Barquislmeto  because  Pope 
John  XXIII  made  a  special  appeal  during  the 
Congress  of  Rome  lor  help  in  South  America 
Bishop  Leo  J,  Byrne  olTcred  the  cooperation 
of  the  Wichita  Diocese  and  the  Wichita 
priests  liave  "oeen  in  Barquislmeto  since  Jan, 
10,  1964 

They  didn't  go  there  Just  to  preach  In 
tact,  you  can'l  lell  ihelr  tailing  by  the 
clothes  ihey  v.-ear  at  work.  They've  shed  the 
priestly  collar  and  dark  jacket  for  sport  shirts 
and  a  heavy  coat  of  perspiration 

■How  does  it  feel  to  be  out  of  uniform?  " 
"Marvelous  " 

They  started  from  the  ground  up-  with 
concrete  blocks  Caritas  i  ihe  Catholic  char- 
ity) got  Fr  Bergkamp  and  Pr.  McCi  rmick 
started  with  block-making  machines  and 
things  haven't  been  the  same  in  the  slums 
of  Barquislmeto  .since  then 

They  taught  their  parishioners  to  make 
blocks  All  It  takes  is  the  simple  machine, 
sand,  concrete  and  gravel 

Fr  Bergkamp  and  Pr.  McCormick  lielped 
organize  credit  unions  to  finance  the  .sale  of 
blocks  Blocks  can  btUld  houses  and  addi- 
tions to  houses  Family  life  is  very  strong 
in  Venezuela— it  is  the  custom  for  mothers 
and  moihers-in-law  and  aunts  and  uncles 
and  grandparents  to  live  In  the  family  unit- 
all  sleeping  in  one  room  if  that's  all  there 
is. 

If  Inexpensive  blocks  and  a  little  credit  Is 
available  more  rooms  can  be  built  The  fam- 
ily lives  better 

Churches  can  be  built  with  blocks.  The 
beautiful  Holy  Trinity  Church  In  Fr  Mc- 
cormick's parish  was  made  of  blocks  The 
block  machinery  Is  still  in  the  church  yard-- 
near  the  concrete  block  recreation  building. 
This  Is  the  building  where  the  sewing  ma- 
chines are  stored  Sewing  lessons  will  be  given 
to  the  women  in  the  community.  Fr  Mc- 
Mormlck  hopes  to  set  up  a  small  clothing 
factory  This  will  provide  employment,  de- 
velop skills,  bring  money  into  the  area 

There  is  room  in  the  building  for  the  ping- 
pong  table  the  boys  delight  in.  There  Is  room 
for  dancing  All  Latins,  particularly  Venezu- 
elans, are  enchanted  by  music  and  dancing. 


It  Is  well  to  remember  the  things  Mexico      The  families  gather  at  the  recreation  build- 
takes   pride   in — 30   years   of   uninterrupted      ing  for  music  and  parties. 


peace,  for  instance— a  classroom  built  every 
hour  during  the  Diaz  Ordaz  administration — 
Ijnd  equivalent  in  size  to  all  the  productive 
land  in  France  brought  into  irrigation  dur- 
ing the  Diaz  Ordaz  term. 

Mexico  spends  more  on  education  every 
year  than  on  national  defense  The  current 
enrollment   at   the   University   of   Mexico   Is 


The  concrete  block  credit  union  building— 
El  Trlunfo — provides  space  for  the  neighbor- 
hood committee  to  consider  loans  and  pay- 
ments 

A  room  In  the  building  has  been  set  aside 
for  weekly  v'slts  to  the  community  by  the 
dentist   Treatment  is  free 

There  Is  more  to  work  than  concrete  blocks. 
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Fr  Hergkamp  has  the  help  land  the  respon- 
sibility for)  three  Sisters  of  St  Francis  who 
have  Just  arrived  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa  Sister 
Ursula  Nlelan  of  Philadelphia  and  Sister 
Tereslta  Morales  of  Puerto  Rico  are  nurses. 
They  have  set  up  a  clinic  They  treat  the  sick 
and  give  classes  In  nursing.  They  will  give 
cla?ses  in  nutrition  and  baby  care.  Sister 
Marie  Aline  Elchhorn.  of  Prontenac.  Kan  . 
will  hold  classes  in  domestic  skills,  cooking, 
housekeeping,  sewing. 

FY  Bergkamp's  responsibilities  include  two 
Papal  volunteers.  Carmel  Calclough  and  Rita 
Dunne,  both  of  Dublin,  who  work  with  chil- 
dren and  mothers  and  teach  handicraft. 

Pr  McCormlck  supervises  and  watches  over 
iour  missionary  nuns  from  Bogota.  Colombia. 
At  the  mother  parish,  La  Parroqula  de 
Chrlsto  Rey.  Fr  Boor  and  Fr.  Riley  have  the 
help  of  three  nuns  from  Medellln.  Colombia 
and  three  lay  volunteers. 

The  nuns  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
schools — teaching  religion 

Fr  Boor,  Fr.  Bergkamp  and  Pr.  McCormlck 
each  has  responsibility  for  an  autonomous 
parish — each  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 15.000  Catholics. 

There  are  the  poorest  of  the  Barquislmeto 
parishes — poverty-striken  in  every  way.  They 
have  grown  in  much  the  same  way  every 
Venezuelan  city  grows — by  the  appearance 
of  poor  .squatters  on  publicly-owned  land — 
by  development  of  minimum  houses  and 
eventually  recognition  by  municipal 
.luthorltles. 

When  Fr  McCormlck  first  went  to  his  area 
in  Holy  Trinity  Parish  the  authorities  pointed 
out  an  empty  area  i  empty  except  for  cactus 
and  dust  I  and  said:  "We  have  set  aside  this 
ground  for  the  church.  It  is  120  meters  by  60 
meters.  Use  It  to  build  your  church."  It  Is 
the  site  of  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

What  of  the  future? 

Fr.  Bergkamp  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  a 
windy  hill  where  he  conducts  mass  every 
week  in  a  tin  shed  barely  strong  enough  to 
.support  the  roof. 

He  pointed  to  the  west,  to  the  area  stretch- 
ing beyond  the  last  of  the  crude  shacks. 

"That  Is  the   Zona  de  Expansion'."  he  said. 
That's  where  the  new  families  will  move  in. 
We've  been  isked  to  work  with  them  Just  as 
we  work  with  the  others.  Well  be  ready." 

iProm    the    Wichita    Beacon.    Mar.    6.    1968] 

Venezuela    TtrRNS   to    K.^nsas    for    Modern 

Science 

(By  Don  Granger) 

For  the  past  three  years  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  scientific  education  in  V'enezuela 
has  been  hammered  into  shape  by  two  dedi- 
cated men — one  a  Venezuelan,  the  other  a 
Kansan. 

Venezuela  has  never  had  any  tradition  of 
scientific  education.  The  educational  struc- 
ture always  has  been  dominated  by  the  classi- 
cal tradition  of  Central  University  in  Caracas 
where  science  was  pushed  aside  In  favor  of 
the  law,  literature,  history,  philosophy  and 
politics — particularly  politics. 

Establishment  of  education  in  science 
began  in  the  small  new  UrUversldad  de 
Oriente  In  Cumana,  because  of  the  determi- 
nation of  Its  president.  Dr.  Luis  Manuel 
Penaiver. 

Dr.  Penaiver  Is  short  in  stature  but  tall  In 
determination.  He  managed  to  talk  the  Ford 
Foundation  out  of  a  3400.000  grant  in  1964 
and  then  he  went  shopping  for  exactly  the 
right  North  American  university  to  help  him 
>et  up  a  school  of  basic  sciences  at  Unl- 
versidad  de  Oriente. 

Dr  Penaiver  liked  the  atmosphere  at 
Kansas  University  better  than  any  other 
school  he  visited.  One  of  the  reasons  was 
the  sympathetic  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Bryon 
Leonard,  then  chairman  of  the  KU  depart- 
ment of  biology. 

The  assignment  accepted  by  Dr.  Leonard 
went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  He 
agreed  to: 
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Establish  a  school  of  basic  sciences  at  Unl- 
versldad  de  Oriente 

Develop  a  program  in  m*yiematics.  phys- 
ics, biology  and  chemistry. 

Provide  for  teaching  by  members  of  the 
KU  faculty  and  at  the  same  lime  arrange 
for  traliUng  at  KU  tor  graduate  students 
from  Universldad  de  Oriente. 

Develop  teaching  techniques  to  be  used 
by  members  of  Universldad  de  Oriente  1  ac- 
uity. 

Finally,  Dr.  Leonard  agreed  that  when  the 
school  of  basic  sciences  was  established  he 
would  find  and  recruit  a  suitable  man  to 
serve  as  director  of  the  school. 

The  program  began  in  the  summer  of  1965 
when  Dr.  Leonard  left  the  hills  of  Lawrence, 
Kans..  for  the  tropical  beauty  of  the  campus 
in  eastern  Venezuela.  The  building  in  which 
the  school  is  located  is  a  marvel.  The  class- 
rooms are  built  around  a  patio  lushly  planted 
In  trees  and  flowers. 

Four  Kansans  live  and  teach  in  this  atmos- 
phere. While  Dr  Leonard  has  served  con- 
tinuously at  the  school,  other  teachers  from 
KU  usually  have  accepted  only  one  year 
assignments   In   Venezuela 

The  staff  this  year  includes  Dr.  Vaughn 
Nelson.  32.  a  Ph.D.  in  physics.  Dr.  Nelson 
taught  physics  and  coached  basketball  at 
Harper  High  School  from  1957  W  1960.  He 
remembers  that  his  teams'  record  was  five 
wins  and  51  losses  but  in  spite  of  this  Dr 
Nelson  has  Just  been  named  player-coach  of 
the  Universldad  de  Oriente  team.  There  Is 
no  gymnasium.  The  games  will  be  played  on 
an  outdoor  court 

Robert  Branden.  a  graduate  of  Kingman 
High  School  in  1960  and  KU  in  1964.  teaches 
microbiology.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  doc- 
toral degree  in  biology.  His  wife.  Betsy.  Is 
completing  her  degree  In  linguistics  at  KU, 
where  her  father,  Paul  Wilson,  is  a  professor 
of  law. 

Richard  Eckert.  a  physicist  specializing  in 
magnetic  resonance.  Is  busy  teaching  math 
and  physics.  Prof.  Eckert  has  proved  his 
Interest  In  his  assignment  by  marrying  a 
Venezuelan  girl. 

The  atmosphere  at  Universldad  de  Oriente 
Is  different  in  every  way  from  that  of  any 
U.S.  school  and  different,  too.  from  that 
found  in  the  dominant  Central  University  in 
Caracas. 

T'nere  are  few  disciplinary  problems  for  Dr. 
Leonard  and  his  staff.  Students  In  the  school 
of  basic  sciences  have  no  time  for  pwlitlcal 
demonstrations  like  those  in  Caracas  or  for 
projecting  pictures  of  naked  women  on 
dormitory  walls  in  the  KU  Style. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — there  aren't  any  dor- 
mitories at  the  Universldad  de  Oriente.  Stu- 
dents live  in  dark,  crowded,  noisy  residencee 
operated  by  landlords  who  see  no  reason  to 
waste  money  on  big,  exF>ensive  light  bulbs 
when  40  watts  will  do. 

Therefore,  many  of  Dr.  Leonard's  students 
use  the  well-lighted  streets  of  Cumana  as 
study  halls,  not  as  arenas  for  political  debate 
(as  in  Caracas)  nor  as  the  rallying  point  for 
a  panty  raid. 

It  is  commonplace  to  see  15  or  20  students 
huddled  under  the  street  lights,  studying  for 
next  day's  assignment. 

They  face  a  brutal  curriculum — particu- 
larly the  freshmen  who  must  take  math  (at 
the  calculus  level),  biology,  chemistry. 
physics,  English  and  Spanish.  The  university 
is  required  by  law  to  accept  without  exami- 
nation any  graduate  of  a  Venezuelan  sec- 
ondary schcxjl. 

More  than  2.500  are  enrolled  In  the  school 
of  basic  sciences.  Half  that  number  frill  be 
lucky  to  graduate. 

Those  who  do  will  find  a  market  for  their 
skills.  Industry  waits  for  them.  Vene2aiela's 
schools  desperately  need  teachers  trained  In 
science.  Almost  all  the  supply  will  come  from 
the  Universldad  de  Oriente. 

Almost  all  of  Dr.  Leonard's  basic  assign- 
ment has  been  completed.  The  school  of  basic 
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sciences  is  established.  There  Is  a  flourishint; 
program  in  math,  physics,  biology  and  chem- 
istry. Teachers  have  been  Indoctrinated  with 
KU  methods.  There  has  been  a  productive  ex- 
change of  teachers  with  KU  and  Venezuela 
has  benefited  by  it 

And  finally.  Dr.  Leonard  has  found  a  suit- 
able scholar  to  take  over  the  directorship  i.i 
the  school  of  basic  sciences — a  former  stu- 
dent at  KU.  Dr.  John  De  Abate,  an  ento- 
mologist. 

The  program  is  scheduled  to  end  in  1969. 
when  the  nrst  graduating  class  goes  out  into 
the  world.  This  will  be  the  first  group  shaped 
by  the  influence  of  Kansas  scholarship — cne 
that  win  be  the  foundation  for  teaching  sci- 
ence in  Venezuela  lor  years  to  come. 


HOPE   FOR   MELANOIiENIA    VICTIMS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF     L  .^L!F(.)P.N:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  from  birth  been  victims  of 
melanopenia  can  take  new  hope  from  re- 
cent medical  .science  developments,  es- 
pecially m  the  areas  of  transplants  and 
of  research  on  human  biology. 

The  deficiencies  m  skin  pigment,  spe- 
cifically of  melanin,  which  cause  melano- 
penia. are  not  significant  biologically,  our 
society  having  adjusted  to  the  need  for 
protective  housing  and  clothing  which 
the  condition  requires. 

As  the  distinguished  scientist,  Dr 
Joshua  Lederberg  points  out: 

Bioloiiy  IS  a  very  recent  science,  and  most 
of  our  social  institutions  and  attitudes  were 
crystallized  before  we  had  any  scientific  un- 
derst:\ndlng   of  human  diversity. 

There  have  developed,  therefore,  un- 
fortunate group  identifications  relating 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  melanope- 
nia that  have  created  complex  social  and 
economic  pi-oblems 

In  an  article  m  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  27  Dr.  Lederberg  discus.sed  this 
serious  uenetic  disease  and  his  prognosis 
for  its  eventual  cure.  I  request  permis- 
sion to  include  his  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Cell  Tr.\nspl.\nts  Hold  Hope  in  "WHriE 

Skin"  Epidemic 

(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 

Melanopenia  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
genetic  diseases  to  afflict  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  In  the  United 
States  it  afl'ects  almost  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  and,  being  a.ggravated  by  the  so- 
cial and  political  climate  of  that  country.  It 
has  an  unparalleled  virulence.  In  fact,  it  may 
destroy  that  Nation. 

Because  cf  its  most  obvious  manifesta- 
tions, melanopenia  is  popularly  known  ai 
"white  skin.'  One  of  Its  more  subtle  effects  i.s 
that  Its  victims,  far  from  recognizing  tliat 
they  suffer  from  a  genetic  defect,  often  look 
down  on  their  fellows  who  have  a  more  com- 
plete enzyme  system  In  their  skin. 

Like  many  other  diseases,  the  primary 
lesion  in  melanopenia  Is  not  inherently  very 
serious,  and  it  is  the  interaction  of  a  mild 
disability  with  a  particular  environment  that 
generates  the  full-blown  epidemics.  The  bio- 
chemistry of  melanopenia  is  not  well  under- 
stood, but  some  investigations  suggest  that 
it  is  a  defect  in  the  enzyme,  tyrosinase,  which 
blocks  the  synthesis  of  melanin  pigment. 

Two  or  three  major  genes  control  the  level 
of    iyrosina.5e    activity    in    the    melanocytes 
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ipigment  making  cells)  of  the  skin.  How- 
ever, tne  enzymes  from  the  different  genetic 
tvpes  have  not  yet  been  isolated  for  detailed 
comparison.  Studies  on  domestic  animals 
.suggest  that  deficiencies  In  skin  pigment 
^hould  confer  only  a  minor  disadvantage, 
especially  If  protection  from  ultraviolet  light 
111  sunshine  can  oe  afforded  by  protective 
iK.asing  and  clothing.  The  biological  signi- 
hcance  of  melanin  in  man,  is  still  con- 
tnnersial,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  can 
help  protect  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  and 
.some  piivslcians  report  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence Negroes  retain  more  youthful  facial 
.sKin  into  more  advanced  age.  One  form  ol 
reduced  pigmentation  Is  associated  with  the 
disease  phenylketonuria  (  PKU  )  The  men- 
t.il  retardation  of  PKU  can.  however,  be  miti- 
yaled   by  a   careful   control   of   the    infant's 

diet. 

The  ravages  of  melanopenia  in  contem- 
porary life  are.  then,  all  out  of  proportion  to 
us  biological  signiflance.  Biology  Is,  how- 
ever, a  very  recent  science,  and  most  of  our 
.social  institutions  and  attitudes  were  crys- 
tallizetl  before  we  had  any  scientific  under- 
.standlng  of  human  diversity.  Precisely  be- 
cause skin  color  is  so  superficial  a  character. 
It  has  become  an  indelible  label  for  group 
identification,  one  which  reinforces  the  uni- 
versal trend  in  human  affairs  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  Ill-groups  at  the  expense  of  outcasts. 
With  our  new  knowledge  of  genetics  and 
ijiochemlstry.  we  should  s(X)n  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  direct  attack  on  melano- 
penia— to  enable  every  Individual  to  be  Just 
,LS  black  as  he  wishes  This  Is  still  a  futuristic 
dream,  whose  accomplishment  needs  further 
concentration  of  research  on  human  biology. 
However,  it  should  not  be  any  more  difficult 
tiian  the  control  of  diabetes  or  hemophilia. 
Even  now.  we  can  speculate  on  the  pos- 
.sibilty  of  transplanting  competent  me- 
Linocytes,  If  necessary  at  an  early  age,  to 
rompensate  for  the  genetically  defective  ones 
111  patients  with  melanopenia  Thus,  re- 
.-earch  on  transplantation  of  hearts  and 
other  major  organs  may  serve  an  unexpect- 
edly broad  social  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  some  melanotic  individuals 
mny  find  some  use  in  procedures  which  tem- 
pt,rarily  lighten  their  skins.  This  may  be 
for  relatively  frivolous  cosmetic  purposes, 
like  trying  out  blond  hair,  or  as  a  generous 
gesture  of  social  solidarity  and  compassion 
ior  biologically  inferior  melanopenics 
It  would  be  naive  to  asssume  that  Amer- 
.  ica's  r.icial  problems  are  amenable  to  such  a 
quick  fix  from  biological  technology.  Human 
prejudice  is  too  Ingenious  for  that  Only 
a  few  individuals  might  care  to  modify  their 
complexions  But  some  of  the  special  viru- 
lence of  racial  conflict  might  be  alleviated  if 
the  adoption  of  skin  color  were  Indeed  to 
oecome  a  matter  of  personnal  convenience 
:ind  preference. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But.  curiously,  color  .set  prices  have  re- 
mained almost  rigid.  Unlike  the  history  of 
black  and  white  television,  a  story  of  declin- 
ing prices  as  production  soared  and  competi- 
tion increased,  color  te!e\lHlon  prices  have 
been  maintained  at  high  levels  in  recent 
years  despite  Increasing  production,  lower 
unit  costs.  There  is  little  justification  for 
present  price  levels,  in  the  view  of  many,  and 
little  Justllicatlon  for  the  amazing  similarity 
in  minimum  prices. 

Estimates  have  been  made  that  color  sets 
could  be  profitably  marketed  for  $200.  Since 
many  dealers  count  un  color  maintenance 
contracts  as  much  as  on  the  prolit  from  sales 
of  receivers,  it  Is  puzzling  that  more  special 
sales,  and  lower  prices,  are  not  seen  This 
would  likely  prove  a  fertile  field  tor  con- 
gressional Investigation. 
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strlctlons  on  the  sale  of  firearms  and 
related  materials  by  licensed  dealers  to  re- 
sponsible citizens,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  members  of  the  Vermont 
congressional  delegation. 

Approved.  March  26,  1968. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    INVESTIGATE 
TV  PRICES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

f    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday.  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Belle- 
ville Times  of  Belleville.  N.J..  has  pub- 
lished an  editorial.  "Congress  Should 
Investigate  TV  Prices."  that  raises  a 
number  of  import-ant  que.stlons  about 
which  I.  too.  have  been  wondering. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Congress   Should   Investigate  TV   Prices 

For  almost  a  year  now  the  public  has  been 
watting  for  the  price  of  color  television  to 
go  down. 


FIREARM  LEGISLATION 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  10.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  44,  in  opposition  to  S.  1  and 
H.R.  5384.  This  legislation,  as  presently 
drafted,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  strip 
law-abiding  citizens  of  their  right  to  pur- 
chase firearms  for  legitimate  siiorting 
and  defense  purposes. 

The  resolution  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
points  out  the  vices  inherent  in  this  leg- 
islation and  sets  out  with  considerable 
precision  major  objections  to  that  out- 
rageous legislation. 
The  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  44 
A  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  sale  of 
tirearins 
Whereas,  a  bill  (S.  1)  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  United  States  senate  by  Senator 
rhomas  J  Dodd  of  Connecticut  which  would 
affect  mail  order  sales  of  firearms  to  individ- 
uals and  would  permit  such  sales  only  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  manufacturers  and 
dealers  and  would  place  restrictions  upon 
responsible  citizens  who  wish  to  order  re- 
creational  firearms  by  mall,  and 

Whereas,  a  blU  (HR.  5384)  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler  of  New  York  on  the  same  subject 
which  would  make  any  violations  of  Its 
provisions  a  federal  crime  and  which  would 
preempt  such  state  firearms  control  laws 
as  are  in  conflict  with  it,  and 

Whereas,  the  right  "to  keep  and  bear 
arms"  as  provided  In  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  implies  the  right  to  purchase 
arms  and  ammunition  for  lawful  purposes, 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

That  we.  while  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  control  of  the  sale  of  firearms  to  assist 
in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  disorder, 
do  hereby  urge  the  Vermont  Congressional 
Delegation  to  oppose  any  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  firearms  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  natural  and 
necessary  right  of  self-defense  and  pro- 
tection; that  would  vitiate  the  provisions 
of  Article  II  of  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  Article 
16  of  the  Vermont  constitution;  and  that 
would  place  unreasonable  or  prohibitive  re- 


MR  BALL  AND  i  lih  UNITED  NATIONS 
AMBASSADORSHIP 

HON    JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Friday.  May  10,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Recorii  of  May  2  there 
appears  on  page  11631  an  article  from  , 
the  Government  Employees  Exchange 
concerning  a  phone  monitoring  facility 
at  the  State  Department  which  moni- 
tored the  conversations  of  State  Depart- 
ment employees  and  approximately  85 
journalists  and  newspaper  correspond- 
ents." According  to  the  article,  "Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Ball — George 
W.  Ball— a.ssumed  control  of  the  'espion- 
age room'  in  November  1961."  On  Friday. 
May  3  Mr  Ball  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
cerning confirmation  as  Ambas.sador  lo 
the  United  Nations  and  was  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether 
.such  a  facility  exi.sted.  Because  of  the  ini- 
Ijortance  of  the  te.stimony.  I  am  in.serting 
at  this  point  the  exchange  between  Mr. 
Ball  and  Chairman  Pvlbricht: 

The  Chairman  There  lir.s  come  to  my  at- 
tention. Mr.  Ball,  a  matter  which  Is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  your  new  appointment  but 
it  dcies  relate  to  your  previous  employment. 
I  mean  vour  previous  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  Slate  I  think  It  might  be  helpful 
for  the  record  since  I  don't  think  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  inquire  of  anyone  else, 
at  least  it  ought  to  be  straightened  out. 
if  It  can  be. 

There  is  an  article  In  the  May  1st  publica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Exchange. 
It  describes  a  facility  In  the  Department  of 
State,  and  this  would  relate  to  your  previous 
employment 

Mr  Bam.  Thnt  is  right. 
The  Chairivian  And  previous  position.  It 
says.  It  describes  a  facility  in  the  Department 
of  State  as  an  electronics  room,  a  bugging 
room,  an  electronics  laboratory,  these  are  the 
words  that  are  u.sed.  The  story  suggests  rather 
strongly  that  this  facility  can  be  and  is  used 
to  monitor  and  record  conversations  unbe- 
knownst to  the  telephone  participants  The 
article  also  suggests  that  you  were  at  one 
time  In  a  position  to  authorize  Its  use.  Is 
there  such  a  facility  in  tJie  Department,  of 
State? 

Mr,  Ball.  I  am  unaware  of  It 
The  Chairman    You  are  not  aware  of  it? 
Mr.  Ball.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  to  the  best  of  your 
belief  is  that  equivalent  to  that  you  do  not 
believe  it  Is  correct?   • 

Mr.  Ball  This  Is  a  device  for  monitoring 
telephone  conversations  of  people  in  the 
State  Department? 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  correct,  that  Is  what 
the  article  says. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  that  Is  totally  erroneous. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  say 
so. 

Mr  Ball.  I  certainly  would  have  been  aware 
of  it  had  ther"  been  such  a  room,  had  there 
been  such  a  de.-lce  and  there  was  none. 
There  is  none. 
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The  Chairman.  Well.  I  ihlnk  it  ought  lo  be 
clarified.  It  alleges  In  this  that  this  Is  used 
to  pick  up  incoming  conversations  and  tele- 
phone conversations  also  of  the  employees, 
the  members  of  the  Department,  to  outgoing 
particularly,  particularly  It  has  reference  to 
conversations  between  members  of  the  staff 
and  reporters 

Mr  Ball  I  am  totally  unaware  of  that, 
Mr   Chairm.in.  and  I  am  sure  it  is  erroneous. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  allege  that 
tapes,  records  are  made  of  (.onversations  be- 
tween Senators  and  members  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  certain  that  that  Is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  can  say  positively 
that   that   Is   not   so?  i 

Mr.   Ball.   Yes.  ' 

TTie  Chairman  I  think  it  ought^^to  be 
knocked  down.  It  Is  a  very  current  story, 
and  a  front  page  story  of  this  publication, 
which  is  natural,  if  it  were  true  would  be  very 
disturbing  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ball  Certainly  in  my  experience  In 
the  Department  this  is  totally  untrue. 

This  exchange  originally  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  page  12202  of 
the  May  7  issue.  On  that  same  page  there 
IS  included  a  memorandum  supplied  by 
the  Government  Employees  Exchange 
entitled  History  and  Location  of 
Espionage'  or  Electronic  Laboratory' 
Facilities  at  the  Department  of  State." 
The  memo  describes  a  facility  of  four 
-.Doms,  with  room  numbers,  which,  along 
with  a  lecture  room,  comprised  an  island 
in  a  moat  of  corridors  completely  sur- 
rounding the  facility.  In  addition,  a 
drawbridge  consisting  of  a  locked  door, 
sealed  the  facility  off  from  the  so-called 
corridor  8  of  the  third  floor.  The  memo 
went  on  to  name  some  of  those  who 
were  authorized  to  enter  the  facility,  ac- 
cess to  which  was  denied  even  to  security 
officers.  A  brief  history  of  the  use  of  the 
facility  was  included  in  the  memo. 

As  can  oe  seen  trom  Mr.  Ball's  testi- 
mony, he  denies  the  existence  of  a  facility 
for  monitoring  phone  conversations  and 
added  that  "I  certainly  would  have  been 
.iware  of  it.  "  Either  Mr.  Ball  gave  the 
Senate  committee  a  deceptive  answer  or 
he  was  truly  uniformed  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  facility,  and  especially  its 
misuse  in  monitoring  certain  phone  con- 
versations. It  must  be  understood  that 
there  are  legitimate  functions  for  so- 
called  electronics  laboratories.  Other 
agencies  have  them,  and  they  are  used  to 
devise  new  electronic  equipment  to 
counter  and  neutralize  electronic  eaves- 


dropping by  alien  and  unfriendly  forces. 
But  Mr.  Ball  specifically  denied  that  a 
facility  existed  which  was  put  to  the  use 
of  monitoring  phone  conversations  of 
State  Department  employees  and  "re- 
porters.* 

The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Ball  was 
aware  that  phone  monitoring  had  taken 
place  in  the  State  Department.  When 
three  State  Department  officials,  John 
Reilly.  David  Belisle,  and  Elmer  Dewey 
Hill,  were  found  to  have  given  misstate- 
ments— or  possibly  lied — to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  con- 
cerning the  bugging  of  Otto  F.  Otepka's 
phone,  they  were  requested  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  subcommittee  'amplifying" 
their  testimony.  Mr.  Ball  was  the  "go- 
between"  between  the, three  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk.  ' 

The  testimony  of  another  State  De- 
partment official.  Abram  Chayes,  con- 
firms that  Mr.  Ball  was  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  Otepka  case.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Interna!  Security  Com- 
mittee on  August  14,  1964,  there  occurred 
this  exchange  between  Mr.  Sourwine. 
chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Mr.  Chayes: 

Mr  Sourwine.  Can  you  tell  xis  if  it  is  cor- 
rect that  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Ball  have  made 
most  of  the  decisions,  have  themselves  made 
most  of  the  decisions  in  the  Otepka  case? 

Mr.  Chayes.  Well,  you  say  most  of  the  de- 
cisions. Every  major  step  in  the  case  has  been 
considered  either  by  Mr    Rusk  or  Mr.  Ball. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  Otepka  case  was  Mr. 
Ball's  'baby."  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  handled  the  Otepka  affair  and 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  chicanery 
that  characterized  the  whole  operation. 

In  January  of  this  year  Secretary 
Rusk,  at  a  press  conference,  was  ques- 
tioned by  Clark  MoUenhoff  of  the  Cowles 
Publications  as  to  why  perjury  charges 
had  not  been  referred  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  cases  of  Reilly,  Belisle, 
and  Hill: 

MoLLENHOPF,  Well.  It  has  not  been  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  they  were 
informed,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  criminal  division  in  the  last 
week  or  two  has  Informed  a  member  of  Con- 
gress that  it  has  not  been  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Well,  that  it  not  my  recol- 
lection of  it  four  years  ago.  But  neverthe- 
less .   .   , 


The  above  answer  by  Secretary  Ru.sk 
indicates  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  many  ramifications  of  the  case  and 
that  he  had  not  followed  the  develop- 
ments closely.  This  would  be  understand- 
able if  the  case  had  been  referred  lor 
handling  to  Mr.  Ball. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  more 
information  concerning  Mr.  Ball's  part  in 
the  Otepka  ca.se  will  be  brought  to  public 
attention  next  week. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  concerning  Mr. 
Ball  and  the  phone  monitoring  facility 
boils  down  to  this:  Regardle.ss  of  whether 
Mr.  Ball  was  aware  of  any  facility  or 
device,  did  he: 

First  Authorize,  direct,  or  approve, 
electronic  security  i^eople  to  monitor  or 
listen  in  on  telephone  conversations  of 
certain  State  Department  employees,  or 
jourioalists? 

Second.  Receive  any  reports  from  elec- 
tronic security  people  or  the  Director  of 
Security  of  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning any  monitored  conversations  of 
any  State  Department  employees  or 
journalists? 

Mr.  Ball  .should  be  made  to  answer 
these  questions — this  time  under  oath — 
before  he  is  confirmed  as  the  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 
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COURAGEOUS  GOV.  LURLEEN 
WALLACE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

V    PENN.SYLV.XNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  respectfully  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  which  I  liave  sent  to  the 
Honorable  George  Wallace  on  learning  of 
the  passinc  of  his  lovely  wife.  Lurleen. 
Governor  of  Alabama: 
Hon.  George  Wallace 
Montgomery.  Ala.: 

It  is  with  real  sorrow  we  have  learned  ol 
the  passing  of  your  lovely  wife.  Gov.  Lurleen 
Wallace,  of  Alabama.  She  certainly  was  a 
lovely,  courageous  person  whom  we  all  ad- 
mired. She  has  left  a  heritage  wlilch  every 
American  woman  can  look  to  in  high  honor 
and  pride. 

Jim  Fulton. 
To r: f7 -••'""; a ;;    i'-nm    Pennsylvania 


SENATE~.T/o/?f/a.z/,  May  IS,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Douglass.  Jr.,  minister, 
Duncan  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
Ashland,  '^'a..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Father  of  all  men.  who  loves  us 
more  than  we  know  and  who  is  nearer 
than  we  suspect:  we  pray  for  ourselves, 
for  our  loved  ones,  and  for  our  enemies; 
we  pray  for  our  Nation  and  our  world. 
Heal  our  wounds  and  teach  us  the  way  of 
brotherhood. 

We  confess  that  we  are  small  in  mind, 
slow  in  deed,  and  often  cowards  before 
*he  truth  Make  us  humble  that  we 
might  learn  the  more;  save  us  from  the 


pinched  mind  and  the  loud  mouth.  De- 
liver us  from  taking  our  honors  more 
seriously   than  our   responsibilities. 

Give  us  self-respect  that  we  might  be 
able  to  respect  all  persons.  Give  us  a 
vision  that  includes  more  than  our  own 
way.  Give  us  principles  that  center  on 
persons.  Make  us  both  kind  and  brave. 
And  give  us  an  awareness  of  Thy  pres- 
ence that  carries  us  through  our  small 
day  to  Thy  everlasting  light.  In  Thy 
name  we  pray.  Amen 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, May  10,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that   statements  in 


relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That,  of  course, 
would  occur  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1  is  recog- 
nized and  has  completed  his  statement. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  order 
entered  on  Friday  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  MimerI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinsuishfd  Senator  has  been  recog- 
nized for  one-half  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  his  approval,  and  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  does  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor,  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

nuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  v~o  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TIME  FOR  POLICY  DECISION  IN 
FAVOR  OF  OUR  MEN  BEARING  THE 
BURDEN  OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ^ULLER.  Mr.  President,  last  Au- 
L'u.st  31.  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investi- 
fiating  Subcommittee  issued  a  unani- 
mous report  in  which  we  declared: 

Many  proposals  have  been  heard  recently 
(  lUmg"  tor  a  curtailment  of  our  air  cam- 
Ti-.uen  against  North  Vietnam,  including  a 
complete  cessation  of  the  bombing  in  certain 
vnal  areas.  Each  of  these  proposals  has  the 
serious  fault  that,  if  adopted,  the  inevitable 
re<;uU  would  be  an  Increased  infiltration  of 
men  and  war  goods  into  South  Vietnam 
and  increased  casualties  among  U.S.  and 
allied  troops. 

A  territorial  limitation  of  the  bombing 
would  be  a   perilous  course   because  it 

would  afford  the  North  Vietnamese  many 
-.ital  sanctuaries  and  enable  them  to  expand 
the  ground  war  in  South  Vietnam  with  a 
les.'ser  nenaltv  than  is  now  being  exacted  As 
an  illtistration.  General  Wheeler  |  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff!  testified  that  a 
reduction  of  our  bombing  or  imposition  of 
iiiicUtional  restrictions  on  our  air  forces 
would  cause  increased  U.S.  and  allied  cas- 
ualties i!i  Soutli  Vietnam. 

These  observations  were  aareed  to  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  last 
February  1.  during  his  presentation  of  a 
Medal  of  Honor  to  one  of  our  airmen.  At 
that  time  the  President  said: 

Let  those  who  would  stop  the  bombing  an- 
.-wer  this  question:  "What  would  the  North 
Vif  tnamese  be  doing  If  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ins  and  let  them  alone?" 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  clear.  The  enemy 
force  in  the  South  would  be  larger.  It  would 
be  better  equipped  The  war  would  be  hard- 
rr  The  losses  would  be  greater.  The  diffi- 
culties would  be  greater.  And  of  one  thing 
you  can  be  sure:  It  would  cost  many  more 
American  lives. 

Two  montlis  later,  on  March  31.  the 
President,  in  his  nationwide  television 
address,  stated  that  he  was  ordering  a 


unilateral,  restriction  of  our  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam— restrictions  which 
have  .since  confined  our  attacks  to  North 
Vietnamese  territory  below  the  20th  par- 
allel—some  180  miles  above  the  DMZ. 
He  also  said : 

We  ask  that  talks  begin  promptly,  (hat 
they  be  serioxis  wlks  on  the  substance  ol 
peace.  We  assume  that  during  those  tiUks 
Hanoi  will  not  take  advantage  of  our  re- 
straint. 

At  his  news  conference  on  April  11.  the 
Secictary  of  Defen.sc.  Clark  Clifford,  was 
asked  what  would  happen  if  we  found 
that  North  Vietnam  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  restraint,  and  he  replied: 

We  would  have  to  make  a  i)Olicy  decision 
then  as  to  what  we  would  do  in  view  of  their 
decision  not  to  comply  with  the  formula 
that  is  In  our  minds. 

Shortly  thereafter.  I  jiointed  out  that 
the  President  had  not  ordered  any  re- 
strictions on  our  aerial  reconnaissance 
flights  over  North  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
White  House  owed  a  duty  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  results  of  these  flights.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
whether,  in  fact,  reciprocal  restraint  is 
being  followed  by  Noith  Vietnam:  and. 
if  such  restraint  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing, what  the  President  is  pomg  to  do 
about  it. 

Increasing  anxiety  over  this  matter 
has  been  expressed  in  the  nearly  6  weeks 
.since  the  President  curtailed  our  air  cam- 
paign over  North  Vietnam. 

The  distinguished  columni.st.  Carl 
Rowan,  wrote  in  the  April  14  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

But  there  is  growing  uneasiness  over  tlie 
following  evidence  that  the  Communists  may 
be  suckering  The  U.S.  into  giving  them  a 
needed  bre.ather:  Aerial  photographs  and 
other  intelligence  reports  indicate  a  sharp 
increase  In  the  infiltratioji  of  men  and  arms 
from  North  Vietnam  into  the  South  since 
President  Johnson  curbed  bomblne  attacks 
on  the  North. 

On  April  17.  the  knowledgeable  writer 
Joseph  Alsop  observed  from  Da  Nanp 
that — 

The  Hanoi  'bosses"  immediate  aim  is  to  see 
whether  President  Johnson  can  be  horn- 
swoggled  into  abandoning  the  vital  bombing 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Panhandle  without 
an  adequate  quid  pro  quo. 

In  the  April  21  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Gene  Roberts,  writing  from 
Saigon,  quoted  one  of  our  top-ranking 
officers  as  saying: 


They're  bringing  troops  and  ammunition 
into  South  Vietnam  at  the  maximum  rate. 


In  the  April  23  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  staff  writer  CarroU  Kilpatrick 
reported  • 

A  large  build-up  of  Communist  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  is  taking  place  despite  con- 
centrated American  bombing  attacks  on  the 
invading  contingents. 

One  official  said  that  United  States  ob- 
servers had  never  seen  a  heavier  concentra- 
tion of  truck  traffic  moving  south  from 
North  Vietnam  than  in  recent  days.  . 
The  trucks  are  said  to  be  carrying  men  and 
supplies. 

In  the  May  2  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,   reporter  Hedrick  Smith   wrote: 

Some  senior  American  nuliUry  officials  are 
reported  to  h'-.e  begun  to  argue  for  a  re- 
sumption   o'    American    bombing    through- 


out   North    Vietnam.  Administration 

sources  reported  that  the  held  commands 
were  contending  that  North  Vietnamese  In- 
tUtration  into  the  South  In  the  last  two 
months,  especially  during  April,  had  reached 
a  peak  for  the  war  Some  estimates  place 
the  innilration  figure  for  April  as  high  as 
20.000  men 

In  the  May  3  i.ssue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Max  Frankel  reixjrted  that  the 
President  "will  resist  militai-y  pressure 
for  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  north  of  the  20th  paral- 
lel, at  least  until  there  is  more  persuasive 
evidence  that  Hanoi  is  stalling  to  gain 
miUtai-y  advantages.  A  menacing  in- 
crease in  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam  or  attacks  on 
such  cities  as  Saigon  or  Hue  would  force 
the  President  to  reconsider  the  decision 
to  spare  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  officials 
point  out." 

In  the  May  5  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  appeared  an  article,  bearing  the 
Saigon  dateline,  which  reads: 

North  Vietnam  h:ifi  Increased  Its  troop  lii- 
nitratlon  into  South  Vietnam  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  halted  bombing  above  the  20th 
parallel  a  month  ago,  US  .sources  ,said  to- 
day. .  .  .U.S.  sources  had  reported  earlier 
that  North  Vietnam  also  has  increjised  lis 
How  of  war  materials  Into  the  South.  At 
least  10.000  enemy  trucks  were  reporK'd  seen 
moving  south,  the  largest  such  movement  in 
the  war  ...  Air  officers  maintain  that  the 
farther  south  the  trucks  and  troops  are  al- 
lowed to  go  unhampered,  the  harder  they  be- 
(  ome  to  knock  out. 

In  the  May  6  i.ssue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  William  Beecher  reported: 

North  Vietnam  h.is  made  a  "desperate 
effort"  to  ru.'h  men  and  suoplles  into  South 
Vietnam  in  the  last  few  months,  according 
to  .Administration  sources  who  made  new 
figures  available  today  on  infiltration. 
Despite  heavy  American  air  strikes  between 
the  DMZ  and  the  20th  parallel  in  North 
Vietnam  and  along  infiltration  routes  in 
Laos,  they  siild.  reconnaissance  pilots  report 
that  convoys  of  100  or  200  trucks  are  fre- 
quently sighted,  "This  is  at  le:ist  two  or 
three  "nmes  the  normal  flow,"  one  official 
said,  .  .  .  Since  President  Johnsons  .speech 
March  31  announcing  a  curtailment  of 
bombing  and  bidding  for  peace  talks,  knowl- 
edgeable sources  said,  there  may  have  been 
a  n.-^c  of  2,000  or  so  in  ihe  monthly  infiltra- 
tion rate. 

In  the  Washington  Po.st  for  May  8. 
Chalmei-s  M.  Roberts  stated: 

More  than  100,000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  have  been  sent  into  South  Vietnam 
since  tile  Tet  offensive  in  January  and  In- 
filtration during  the  first  hve  days  of  May 
was  'oetween  6,500  and  7,000  men.  an  Ad- 
ministration official  said  yesterday  The  fig- 
ures, the  highest  yet  made  public,  were  given 
to  the  White  House  correspondents  of  The 
Assoc»eted  Pre.ss  and  Uiiite<l  Press  Interna- 
tional, 


Mr,  President,  from  the  foregomg,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  has  b?en  no  reciprocal 
lestraint  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam 
in  response  to  President  Johnson's  cur- 
tailment of  our  air  campaign  over  North 
Vietnam.  Instead,  the  response  has  been 
to  e.scalate  the  flow  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  same  answer  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  predicted  last  Februai-y  1. 
And  to  use  his  words  of  that  date: 

Of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure:  it  wlU'cost 
manv  more  American  lives. 
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The  question  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  have  answered  is  just 
how  many  more  American  lives  are  to 
be  sacrificed  before  the  President  orders 
an  effective  response  to  the  enemy's  es- 
calation? 

It  is.  indeed,  time  for  the  policy  de- 
cision to  which  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
made  reference. 

That  policy  decision  should  be  in  favor 
of— and  never  against — our  brave  men 
who  ai-e  bearing  the  real  burden  of  this 
war.  It  should  be  in  favor  of  reducing — 
and  never  increasing — the  casualties 
which  these  men  will  suffer. 

That  policy  decision  should  take  fully 
into  account  the  plan  enunciated  by 
-Voith  Vietnamese  General  Vinh: 

In  flghtlng  while  negotiating,  the  side 
which  fights  more  strongly  will  compel  the 
adversary  to  accept  its  conditions.  We  must 
fight  to  win  great  victories  with  which  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  accept  o\:r  conditions. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  policy  is  to 
fight  and  win  battles  while  the  talks. 
which  began  last  Friday,  go  on.  we  have 
no  cho_:ce  except  to  fight  and  win  those 
battles.  And  it  is  wrong  to  let  down  our 
^mard  and  .submit  our  men  and  those  of 
our  allies  to  greater  casualties  in  fight- 
ing these  battles. 

Our  militaiT  leaders  have  warned  that 
curtailment  of  our  air  campaign  over 
N'orth  Vietnam  would,  without  reciprocal 
;estraint  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  re- 
sult in  more  casualties  and  a  longer  wai-. 
And  the  President's  own  words  of  Feb- 
i-uaiy  1  support  their  position. 

As  talks  move  along  in  Paris,  all  of  us 
hope  and  pray  that  they  will  swiftly 
move  into  meaningful  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  But  the 
enemy  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  so  interested  in  talking 
that  we  will  tolerate  abuse  of  oui-  re- 
straint. If  we  fail  to  make  this  clear,  our 
position  dui-ing  the  talks  will  be  severely 
weakened. 

According  to  reports  from  Paris,  rep- 
resentatives from  North  Vietnam  have 
opened  the  talks  by  insisting  on  the  total 
cessation  of  bombing.  In  the  face  of  clear 
evidence  of  Hanoi's  escalation  following 
the  partial  cessation  ordered  6  weeks  ago 
we  may  tmst  that  our  representatives 
will  make  it  clear  that  instead,  we  will 
take  action  in  response  to  their  escala- 
tion which  will  prevent  increased  casual- 
ties to  our  men. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  take  the 
American  people  into  his  confidence  and 
t«ll  them  the  facts  about  what  North 
Vietnam  has  done  during  the  past  6  weeks 
in  nolation  of  his  assumption  that  no 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  our  re- 
straint. 

And  it  is  time  for  the  President  to  an- 
nounce a  policy  decision  which  will 
satisfy  both  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  that  our  men  in  Vietnam  will  not 
be  placed  in  t^reater  peril  as  a  price  for 
talks  which,  like  the  truce  talks  in  Korea, 
can  be  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  calculated 
step  in  inflicting  greater  casualties  upon 
us. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
various  articles  to  which  I  have  fnade 
reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the   New  York  Times.   May  6.    1968| 
Ball  Links  Talks  and  Infiltration — He  and 

Other  Officials  See  Effort  by  Hanoi  To 

Raise  Its  Bargaining  Power 
(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington.  May  5. — North  Vietnam  has 
made  a  "desperate  effort"  to  rush  men  and 
supplies  into  South  Vietnam  in  the  last  few 
months,  according  to  Administration  sources 
who  made  new  tlgures  available  today  on  In- 
filtration. 

Officials  said  that  Hanoi  was  probably  at- 
tempting to  Improve  Its  bargaining  power  for 
the  preliminary  peace  talks  that  are  expected 
to  get  underway  in  Paris  this  week. 

George  W  Ball,  who  is  to  become  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  de- 
clared on  the  television  program  "Meet  the 
Press"  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany network  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
infiltration  of  South  Vietnam  had  totaled 
80.000  to  100.000  men  so  far  this  year. 

some  go  elsewhere 

Defense  and  State  Department  officials  ex- 
plained that  there  was  no  sure  estimate  yet 
how  many  of  those  troops  entered  the  war 
zone  and  how  many  were  up  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
along  the  line  between  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Administration  officials  said  that  the 
enemy's  mortar  and  rocket  assaults  against 
more  than  100  targets  in  South  Vietnam  was 
the  first  discernible  large-scale  reflection  of 
the  build-up. 

Despite  heavy  American  air  strikes  between 
the  DMZ  and  the  20th  Parallel  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  along  infiltration  routes  In  Laos, 
they  said,  reconnaissance  pilots  report  that 
convoys  of  100  or  200  trucks  are  frequently 
sighted. 

"This  is  at  least  two  or  three  times  the 
normal  flow."  one  official  said:  "We're  pound- 
ing them  as  hard  as  we  can.  but  still  they 
come  ' 

He  described  the  flow  as  a  "desperately 
high  rate  of  movement," 

On  infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  com- 
bat units,  the  sources  acknowledged  some 
disagreement  among  intelligence  officials.  But 
the  predominating  view,  according  to  one 
source,  is  that  20.000  men — 10.000  each 
month — were  seen  moving  south  dtirlng  Jan- 
uary and  February.  This  was  said  to  be  4.000 
above  the  normal  monthly  flow.  The  same 
view  holds  that  35.000  to  40.000  troops  moved 
south  in  March  and  again  in  April, 

Since  President  Johnson's  speech  March  31 
announcing  a  curtailment  of  bombing  and 
bidding  for  peace  calling  knowledgeable 
sources  said,  there  may  have  been  a  rise  of 
2.000  or  so  in  the  monthly  Infiltration  rate. 

Some  sources  expressed  discouragement  at 
this  possible  trend,  raying  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  hoped  that  the  President's  speech 
would  result  In  some  diminution  of  effort  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and   the  Vletcong. 

REC'LLS   1954  T.\LKS 

In  his  television  appearance.  Mr.  Ball  said 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  "may  be  follow- 
ing a  pattern  which  they  followed  once  be- 
fore" He  recalled  that  before  the  Geneva 
talks  in  1954.  th  Communist  forces  mounted 
a  major  drive  that  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  French  forces  at  Dienbienphu  on  the  day 
before  talks  started.  Dienbienphu  fell  May  7. 
1954.  or  14  years  ago  Tuesday. 

"Now.  if  they  think  on  the  5th  of  May. 
before  the  talks  start  on  the  10th  of  May." 
he  said,  "that  this  kind  of  a  mlUtan,'  opera- 
tion Is  going  to  result  In  improving  their 
bargaining  position.  I  think  they  gravely 
misconceive  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  position  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  see  an  honorable  settlement." 


By  curtailing  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  points  generally  below  the  20th  paral- 
lel. Mr  Ball  said,  the  United  States  has  taken 
an  act  of  restraint. 

"There  should,  on  the  other  side,  be  sonit 
kind  of  reciprocity."  he  said. 

QUESTION  of  patience 

Asked  how  long  the  United  States  might 
be  willing  to  wait  before  resuming  fiill-scalt- 
bombing  raids  if  the  talks  In  Paris  failed 
to  show  progress.  Mr  Ball  said  that  the 
"farthest  thing"  from  the  President's  mind 
was  having  to  expand  the  bombing,  but  that 
he  would  not  want  to  predict  how  much  pa- 
tience the  United  States  would  demonstrate 
In  Paris, 

Despite  reports  that  some  high  milliarv 
men  have  been  pressing,  behind  the  scenes. 
for  a  resumption  of  widespread  bombinp, 
knowledgeable  officials  said  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StatT  had  not  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation. 

The  chiefs  are  not  happy  about  the  tui- 
precedented  level  of  Infiltration."  one  source 
said  "They  have  held  numerous  discussions 
on  its  Implications  But  they  have  made  no 
recommendation  that  full  bombing  be  re- 
sumed." 

I  From   the   New   York   Times.   May   3.    1968| 

United  States   Not  Sure   Hanoi   Wants  To 
Reduce  Pace  of  Fighting 

(  By  Max  Prankel  i 

Washington.  May  2. — President  Johnson 
and  his  senior  advisers  have  come  through  a 
month  of  diplomatic  dickering  with  North 
Vietnam  with  no  cleiu-  Idea  whether  Hanoi  i.s 
Interested  in  their  basic  proposition  that 
the  two  sides  move  toward  negotiations  by 
reducing  the  level  of  fighting. 

Such  movement  toward  restraint  was  the 
most  that  they  hoped  for  when  the  Presi- 
dent curtailed  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  invited  Hanoi  to  help  save  lives 
while  contacts  were  made.  The  respxmse  ,'-o 
far.  officials  report,  strike  the  Administra- 
tion as  inconclusive. 

The  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
moment  is  heavy  because  of  American 
offensives.  But  these  are  ultimately  defen- 
sive, reflecting  fear  of  another  round  i  i 
enemy  attacks  on  Saigon.  Hue  and  other 
cities. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  today 
that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  a  major 
offensive.  He  told  the  House  Foreign  .Affairs 
Committee  that  such  an  attack  would  be  '  i 
big  setback  for  the  possibility  of  talks." 

conversations  inconclttsive 

The  conversations  in  Laos  between  Amer- 
ican and  North  Vietnamese  diplomats  have 
failed  so  far  in  two  respects;  they  have 
neither  broken  the  deadlock  about  where  to 
hold  formal  talks  nor  brought  any  message 
that  Hanoi  wants  its  military  redeployment 
interpreted  as  signs  of  restraint. 

Accordingly,  the  President  Is  said  to  have 
reached  these  tentative  conclusions  for  the 
immediate  future. 

He  will  encourage  the  already  vigorous 
efforts  of  third  parties — both  nations  and 
individuals — to  help  set  a  place  and  time  for 
talks  that  both  Hanoi  and  Washington  could 
iiccept  without  appearing  to  yield  to  pres- 
sure from  the  other. 

He  v.'lU  resist  Hanoi's  current  demand  that 
that  talks  be  held  only  m  Cambodia  nr 
Poland,  yet  without  finally  rejecting  either 
place.  Mr.  Johnson's  objections  to  Cambodia 
or  Poland  are  said  to  have  grown  from  spe- 
ciac  concerns  about  communications  and 
accosslbllity  to  a  larger  feeling  that  success 
in  the  talks  depends  upon  an  initial  feeling 
of  comfort  by  both  sides  with  the  arrange- 
ments. 

He  will  resist  military  pressure  lor  a  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
north  of  the  20th  Parallel,  at  least  until 
there  is  more  persuasive  evidence  that  Hanoi 
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is  stalling  to  gain  millt.iry  advantages  A 
menacing  increase  in  the  movement  of  men 
and  supplies  IntJ  South  Vietnam  or  attjicks 
on  such  cities  as  Saigon  or  Hue  would  lorce 
the  President  to  reconsider  the  decision  to 
spare    Hanoi    and    Haiphong,    officials    point 

out. 

He  will  remain  alert  for  any  signal,  in 
formal  contacts  If  they  can  be  arranged  or 
on  the  battlefield  itself,  that  North  Vietnam 
has  Its  own  reasons  lor  wishing  lo  reduce 
the  level  of  violence. 

A  reciprociil  reduction,  by  tacit  or  explicit 
agreement,  has  always  seemed  to  high  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  be  a  more  realistic 
objective  for  the  near  future  than  a  formal 
political  settlement  resolving  the  future  ot 
south  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  emphfisis  given  in  the  last 
month  to  arranging  '  peace  t.ilks. "  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  always  stressed  his  imme- 
diate interest  in  starting  with  acts  of  mili- 
tary restraint. 

,From   the   New   York   Times.   May   2.    1968 1 

Military   Men   Said  To  Urge  End  of  Curbs 

ON  Bombing 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith i 
Washington.  May  1. — Some  senior  Amer- 
ican military  officials  are  reported  to  have  be- 
gun to  argue  for  a  resumption  of  American 
bombing  throughout  North  Vietnam. 

The  reports  came  as  a  new  gesture  was 
made  in  the  diplomatic  situation.  The  White 
House  ruinounced  Washington's  acceptance 
n!  an  Indonesian  proposal  that  preliminary 
i.Uks  with  North  Vietnam  be  held  in  neutral 
waters  aboard  an  Indonesian  ship,  possibly 
t!ie  heavy  cruiser  Irian 

The  Indonesian  proposal  was  made  about 
two  weeks  ago  by  Foreign  Minister  .^dam 
.Malik.  The  United  States  officially  relayed  its 
acceptance  to  Jakarta  late  today. 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  J.  W.  Pultarlght 
III  .Arkansas  and  other  members  ot  the  Sen- 
.ite  Foreign  Relations  Committee  urged  the 
Administration  to  accept  North  Vietnam's 
proposal  that  preliminary  talks  be  held  in 
Warsaw. 

The  suggestion  was  reportedly  made  dur- 
ing testimony  from  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nictiolas  deB  Katzenbach  behind  closed 
doors  Mr.  Fulbright  also  reportedly  suggested 
that  talks  could  be  held  m  the  demilitarized 
/•one  on  the  border  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, just  as  the  armistice  talks  during  the 
Korean  war  were  held  in  the  buffer  zone 
there. 

"I  don't  wish  to  be  too  critical."  Mr.  Ful- 
bright told  reporters.  "The  other  side  is  being 
difficult.  But  the  war  is  costing  so  many 
lives.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
quibble  about  a  site  for  talks." 

Mr  Fulbright  said  there  were  also  a  num- 
ber of  sites  thus  far  urunentloned  by  either 
.•^ide.  such  as  Algiers,  that  might  prove  satls- 
:  ictory  as  a  compromise. 

Highly  placed  Administration  sources  re- 
jiorted  that  senior  military  officials  con- 
tended that  the  delay  over  agreement  on  a 
.Site  for  prellnainary  talks  on  Vietnam  and  re- 
ports of  heavy  infiltration  and  southward 
movement  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in- 
dicated that  "Hanoi  is  not  interested  in 
peace." 

This  argument  is  reported  to  have  been 
advanced  in  recent  days  by  the  headquarters 
of  .^dm.  US.  Grant  Sharp,  commander  In 
chief  of  Pacific  forces,  who  has  responsibility 
f^r  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam.  It  has 
ipparentlv  been  supported  by  the  headquar- 
TTs  Of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the 
.\merican  commander  in  Saigon. 

There  was  no  indication,  however,  that  the 
President  was  prepaxlng  to  lift  the  restric- 
tions he  put  in  force  on  March  31. 

High  civilian  officials,  including  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford,  have  asserted 
that  they  are  "not  aware  of  any  increase  in 
infiltration  since  the  bombing  restriction." 
Others  have  argued  privately  against  lifting 


the    restrictions    prematurely    while    dlplo- 
m.itic  maneuvers  continue. 

The  White  House  answer  to  Indonesia  was 
in  keeping  with  Pre.=ldent  Johnson's  sugges- 
tion Nov  11  for  a  meeting  with  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  on  a  "neutral  ship  on  a  neu- 
tral sea."  He  made  the  comment  in  a  speech 
aboard  the  carrier  Enterprise 

HANOI    ASSENT    DUt'BTED 

United  States  officials  privately  acknowl- 
edged they  would  be  surprised  if  Hanoi  .ac- 
cepted the  Indonesian  propositi .  They  offered 
no  explanation  of  how  It  would  meet  Ameri- 
can requirements  for  a  site — adequate  com- 
munications .and  diplomatic  facilities  for 
both  sides  and  access  for  officials  and  press 
representatives  of  allies  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

But  the  President,  having  been  accused  of 
reneging  on  another  pledge  to  go  "any  place, 
any  time"  in  search  of  peace,  apparently  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  alford  to  rebuff  the 
Indonesian  proposal  in  view  of  his  remarks 
last  November 

Administration  sources  reported  that  the 
field  commands  were  contending  that  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltration  into  the  South  in  the 
last  two  months,  especially  during  April,  had 
reached  a  peak  for  the  war  Some  estimates 
place  the  infiltration  figure  for  April  as  high 
as  20.000  men. 

In  addition.  Intelligence  reports  indicate 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  ha.«  moved 
sizable  forces  and  supplies  into  the  south- 
ern regions  of  North  Vietnam.  This  is  said  to 
liave  occurred  despite  intensified  .\merican 
air  attacks  in  this  region  since  March  31. 
when  President  Johnson  restricted  all  Viet- 
nam to  the  panhandle  region,  south  of  the 
20th  Parallel. 

Most  recently  Hanoi  has  been  replacing 
heavy  losses  suffered  during  heavy  fighting 
late  in  January  and  early  in  February. 

But  some  officials  contend  that  the  ene- 
my's need  for  replacements  has  created  an 
unusvial  situation.  They  also  suggest  that 
the  President's  requirement  that  Hanoi  not 
take  advantage  of  a  halt  in  bombing  was  in- 
tended to  cover  only  a  total  suspension, 
rather  than  a  partial  one  like  the  present 
one. 

"This  business  of  Infiltration  Is  really  not  a 
mathematical  problem."  one  official  ex- 
plained. "It's  a  political  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide — whether  what  Hanoi  Is  doing 
jeopardizes  the  peace  effort  or  not." 

Secretary  Clifford,  who  has  emerged  as  the 
President's  chief  adviser  on  Vietnam  policy, 
commented  yesterday  that  he  had  not  no- 
ticed "any  particular  increase"  in  combat 
activity  iii  South  Vietnam  since  the  restric- 
tions went  into  effect  March  31. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23.   1968] 

Big  Enemy  Buildup  Reported  in  Vietnam 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

A  large  build-up  of  Communist  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  is  taking  place  despite  con- 
centrated .American  bombing  attacks  in  the 
invading  contingents,  high  Administration 
officials   reported   yetserday. 

One  official  said  that  United  States  observ- 
ers had  never  seen  a  heavier  ccncentration  of 
truck  traffic  moving  south  from  North  Viet- 
nam than  in  recent  days. 

The  trucks  are  said  to  be  carrying  men 
and  supplies.  Some  convoys  are  moving  along 
the  Ho  Chlh  Minh  trail  in  Laos  and  others 
are  crossing  the  demilitarized  zone  that  di- 
vides the  two  Vietnams. 

So  intent  have  the  northerners  been  en 
moving  forces  .=outh  that  some  trucks  have 
been  observed  with  lights  on  at  night,  mak- 
ing them  easy  targets,  it  was  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Vletcong  reportedly 
is  stepping  up  its  drive  to  recruit  more  men 
in  the  south. 

"There's  a  feverishness  about  the  efforts 
to   push   men   and   supplies   and   about  the 


effort  in  the  south  to  recruit  more  men.'   a.i 
official  said. 

Inere  i&  no  clear  conviction  here  regarding 
the  Intent  of  the  Communists  In  building 
their  forces,  which  suffered  heavy  losses  dur- 
ing the  Tet  offensive  in  January-February 
and  the  allied  offensive  against  them  that 
followed. 

Some  officials  believe  that  the  Communist 
build-up  is  to  prevent  demoralization  ot 
Communist  lorces  in  the  south  while  others 
believe  that  the  new  forces  are  being  pre- 
pared lor  another  offensive  against  the  cities. 

Still  others  believe  that  the  build-up  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Communist  hand 
for  any  negotiations  that  may  be  undertaken 
in  the  near  future. 

Officials  here  have  heard  the  reports,  cur- 
rent the  last  few  days  in  .South  Vietnam, 
that  another  offensive  against  Saigon  is 
being  planned  But  there  Is  doubt  here  as 
there  is  among  American  officers  in  Saigon 
that  the  enemy  has  the  capability  of  launch- 
ing a  successful  attack  against  the  capital 
now. 

The  allied  offensive  against  the  Commu- 
nists, which  began  in  late  February,  has  in- 
flicted heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy  and 
pushed  him  back  in  many  areas 

In  addition,  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  defense  of  Khesanh  ha*  suc- 
ceeded and  the  seige  of  the  base  has  been 
lifted,  again  with  heavy  casualties  Inflicted 
on  the  Communists,  officials  claim. 

As  the  North  Vietnamese  concentrated 
their  forces  near  Khesanh  they  became  an 
easy  t;trget  for  air  attacks  and  for  artillery 
fire  and  suffered  severe  losses,  reports 
indicate. 

The  heavy  American  air  attacks  reported 
in  the  last  lew  days  have  been  aimed  at  the 
invading  convoys,  officials  said. 

There  has  been  an  especially  heavy  con- 
centration of  bombings  in  the  southern  pan- 
handle of  North  Vietnam  which  is  exempt 
from  President  Johnson's  restrictions  on  at- 
tacks in  the  north. 

(Prom  the  Washington   Post.  .^pr.   17.   19681 

Will  Hanoi  Follow  Own  Book  for 

A  Victory  Before  Talks? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Dananc  South  Vietnam. — Here  in  the 
headquarters  of  I  Corps  and  all  uver  South 
Vietnam.  U.S.  and  .Mlied  commanders  .ind 
their  analysts  and  operations  officers  are  now 
debating  a  rather  simple  question  : 

Will  Hanoi  follow  its  Own  Book,  which 
calls  for  seeking  "victory"  .'it  all  costs,  in  the 
sense  of  trying  for  a  striking.  psyeholoriciUy 
transforming  succeiss  on  the  battlefield,  be- 
fore any  serious  negotiations  can  begin' 

The  question  does  not  apply,  "f  course,  to 
the  stage  of  talks  about  talklnc.  The  Hanoi 
bosses'  immediate  aim  is  to  see  whether 
President  Johnson  can  be  horn-swoggled  Inti 
ab.indonine  the  vital  bombing  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Panhandle  without  an  adequate 
quid  pro  quo. 

If  the  President  and  his  Intelligence  ad- 
visers want  solid  proof  of  the  importance  of 
the  northern  bombing,  they  need  onlv  Elance 
at  the  ludicrously  inadequate  rate  vl  enemy 
artillery  rre  i.t  khesanh  .;nd  along  the  DMZ 
during  January.  February  and  March.  The 
artillery  tubes  were  tiiere.  All  the  jKJsitions 
along  the  DMZ  from  the  crucial  Cuavlet 
River  supply  line  westwards  to  Khesanh  it- 
self were,  and  i-re.  exposed  and  vulnerable. 

If  the  enemy  could  have  maintained  a 
militarily  normal  rate  of  fire — say  7000  to 
10.000  rounds  a  day  instead  of  under  300  on 
average— a  success  in  the  North  might  per- 
haps have  balanced  the  failure  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive. So  the  President  and  Gov  Averell 
Harriman  will  make  weak  concessions  on  this 
point  .-X,  their  own  dire  peril,  net  to  mention 
the  peril  of  our  men  in  the  field. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  problem  is  quite 
different.  As  indicated  in  a  prertous  report 
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in  this  space,  the  US.  commanders  intend 
to  follow  the  enemy's  own  pnnir.-im  of  "Fight- 
ing While  Negotl  itlng'  This  is  all  the  mere 
Important  because  of  the  numerous  indica- 
tions that  the  Hanoi  leaders  are  preparing 
another  go-for-broke  effort  like  the  Tet  of- 
fensive aimed  to  attain  a  "victorj*"  in  the 
special  sense  set  forth  above 

These  indications  are  particularly  strong 
here  in  I  Corps,  above  all  in  the  two  most 
northerly  provinces  above  the  strategic  Hal- 
van  Pass.  The  Ashau  V^iUey  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  major  fortified  area  and  stock- 
age  point  for  supply  Great  numbers  of  North 
Vietnamese  engineers  have  been  used  to  mr.ke 
a  truck  road  through  the  Jungle.  Route  547-A, 
from  the  Ashau  to  the  vicinity  of  Hue. 

In  the  two  northern  provinces  or  on  tlieir 
fringes,  moreover,  the  enemy  already  has 
four  North  Vietnamese  regular  divisions,  plus 
the  equivalent  in  North  Vietnamese  inde- 
pendent regiment.s  of  perhaps  another  divi- 
sion and  a  half.  He  is  further  given  the  ulti- 
mate capability  of  investing  two  additional 
division-equivalents  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese home  .irmy. 

If  he  chooses,  therefore,  he  can  use  these 
additional  division-equivalents  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  DMZ.  And  he  can  slide  South 
toward  Hue  what  remains  of  the  two  divisions 
formerly  employed  at  Khesanh. 

He  caj*  then,  in  theory  at  least,  mount  an- 
other attack  on  Hue  in  the  strength  of  four 
divisions — plus,  while  maintaining  some 
pressure  in  the  rest  of  the  two  Province 
areas.  This  could  also  be  combined,  again  in 
theory,  with  an  attack  on  Kontum  or  Plelku 
by  the  regiments  of  the  B-.3  Front  on  the 
Cambodian  border,  plus  a  desperation  as- 
sault on  Saigon  with  all  the  remnants  of 
enemy  strength  in  III  Corps. 

Yet  the  flrst  question  is  whether  the  en- 
emy is  any  longer  realistically  capable  of 
attempting  this  kind  of  sanguinary  gamble 
that  his  documents  predict,  despite  all  his 
busy,  quite  visible  preparations.  In  Febrtiarv. 
he  lost  around  48.000  men  in  killed  and  crip- 
pllngly  wounded:  in  March,  his  losses  passed 
22.000  men.  although  he  was  seeking  to  avoid 
combat  during  most  of  the  month:  and  in 
the  short  first  week  of  April,  his  losses  to- 
taled at  leau  5000  men.  Multiply  these  fig- 
ures by  10  to  get  the  American  equivalents 
with  our  very  different  population  base  and 
you  will  see  how  terrible  the  hemorrhage  of 
enemy  losses  has  been. 

In  March.  '.«  be  sure.  Hanoi  made  a  record 
infiltration  effort:  but  even  if  the  number 
of  infiltrators  is  as  high  as  15.000.  they  will 
barely  pay  the  bill  for  the  February  losses 
in  I  Corps  alone. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  there  are  reports 
from  all  over  South  Vietnam  of  VC  villages 
being  stripped  of  their  guerrillas:  of  12-year- 
old  boys  being  press-ganged:  of  VC  women 
cadre  being  armed,  to  flesh  out  the  depleted 
fighting  units! 

That  is  one-half  of  the  coin.  The  other 
half  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  American 
and  allied  forces  are  not  going  to  sit  in  pas- 
sive quiet  while  the  enemy  preparations  go 
forward.  There  will  be  spoiling  operaUons. 
There  will  be  major  offensive  efforts  by  our 
side.  So  one  looks  from  the  stern  facts  of  the 
enemy  situation  to  the  stern  injunctions  of 
the  enemy's  book,  and  no  final  answer 
emerges,  either  about  the  next  round  here, 
or  about  the  negotiating  prospects  in  the 
future. 

[From    the   Washington   Post.   May   8,    1968 1 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltratio.n  Put  at 
100.000  Since   Tet 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts i 
More     than     100.000     North     Vietnamese 
troops  have  been  sent  into  South  Vietnam 
since  the  Tet  offensive  in  January  and  infil- 
tration during  the  first  rive  days  of  May  was 
between  6500  and  7000  men.  an  Administra- 
tion official  said  yesterday. 

The  figures,  the  highest  yet  made  public, 


were  given  to  the  White  House  correspond- 
ents of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

Both  newsmen  reported  being  told  that 
something  will  have  to  be  done  about  the 
massive  movement  South.  The  AP's  Douglas 
B.  Cornell  wrote  that  it  wiis  being  suggRsted 
that  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  and  the 
Administration  "are  going  to  have  to  decide 
something  quickly." 

The  UPI's  Merriman  Smith  wrote  that  "of- 
ficials expressed  the  view  that  Westmoreland 
could  not  be  expected  to  continue  much 
longer  in  the  face  of  continually  increasing 
buildup  without  demanding  the  right  to 
interdict  the  Red  infiltration  routes." 

At  present  infiltration  routes  are  being 
heavily  bombed  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  ttall 
in  L.1GS  ..nd  in  North  Vietnam  up  to  the  19th 
parallel  The  implication  of  the  statement 
yesterday  was  that  bombing  might  be  re- 
sumed further  North,  a  reversal  of  President 
Johnson's  March  31  limitation  which  led  to 
the  impending  Paris  talks  with  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  stepped  up  their  infiltration  after 
the  Tet  offensive  which  began  on  Jan.  31. 
But  .vs  late  as  last  Wedne.'^day  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  M.  Clifford  said  that  he  was  "not 
aware  of  any  increase  in  infiltration"  since 
Mr.  Johnson's  March  .'?l  speech. 

However,  last  Sunday.  George  W.  Ball,  the 
new  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  said 
that  infiltration  toward  and  into  the  South 
had  run  between  80,000  and  100,000  in  the 
last  four  months,  presumably  January 
through  April,  with  April  the  highest  month 
on  record. 

The  two  newsmen  yesterday  were  told  the 
April  figure  was  35,000  and  that  this  was 
about  7,000  more  than  in  March,  the  previous 
high, 

ThyAP  account  said  that  "the  whole  situa- 
tion fVbses  what  some  officials  consider  to  be 
the  gravest  problem  now  confronting  the 
nation,  ' 

The  new  flgtires  presumably  were  dlsctissed. 
along  with  what  should  be  done  about  it,  at 
the  White  House  lunch  attended  yesterday 
by  the  President,  Clifford.  Secretary-  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  Gen.  Earle  C.  Wheeler.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  CIA  Direc- 
tor Richard  Helms. 

The  AP  dispatch  spoke  of  "possible  retalia- 
tory st«ps"  while  the  UPI  referred  to  possible 
"difficult  military  decisions." 

Both  newsmen  wrote  of  concern  that  Hanoi 
is  showing  no  sign  of  military  restraint  on 
the  eve  of  the  talks  in  Paris.  It  is  widely  be- 
lieved in  Washington,  by  sources  other  than 
the  one  quoted  by  the  wire  services,  that  the 
Communists  hope  to  influence  the  Paris 
talks  by  gains  on  the  battlefield.  The  Amer- 
ican hope  likewise  is  to  be  in  a  strong  position 
by  virtue  of  military  successes. 

Having  finally  almost  reached  the  confer- 
ence table,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resume  full 
bombing  of  the  North,  many  officials  hwe 
feel.  Some  believe  that  step  would  lead 
Hanoi  to  break  off  the  talks. 

Thus  It  was  uncertain  whether  yesterday's 
release  of  figures,  even  though  they  can  only 
be  approximnte  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
estimating  infiltration,  was  a  psychological 
warfare  step  to  impress  Hanoi  or  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  new  American  military 
move. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  released 
the  official  list  of  American  delegates  to  the 
Paris  talks,  most  of  whom  will  fly  there 
on  Thursday.  Led  by  Ambassador  at  Large 
W,  Averell  Harriman,  the  group  includes 
-Ambassador  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Lt.  Gen  An- 
drew Goodpaster,  due  to  be  the  number  two 
military  commander  in  'Vietnam  next  month, 
Philip  C.  Habib,  a  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  and  former  political  officer  in 
the  Saigon  embassy,  William  Jorden  of  the 
White  House  staff  who  will  handle  press  re- 
latioi.s,  and  Daniel  I.  Davidson,  Harriman's 
special  assistant. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,   Apr.  21,   1968| 

Vietnam   II     View   nN   'War- The   Generals 

Bn.'.cE  FOR  New  Attacks 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam. — Wherever  top. 
ranking  military  officers  gather  in  Saigun 
these  days  you  hear  them  mention  late 
May  or  Jime  "  The  words  do  not  refer  to  the 
opening  of  the  suininer  season  (Saigon  is  al- 
ready .sweltering)  but  to  heat  of  a  dllterpiit 
kind — the  next  major  offensive  by  the  eneniv 

Increasingly,  the  United  States  command 
is  becoming  convinced  that  the  enemy  is  tak- 
ing a  massive  time-out  from  battle  to  re- 
build and  restipply  the  units  that  were  bat- 
tered during  the  Tet  offensive  They  e:<pect 
him  to  be  ready  for  another  offensive  bv 
late  May,  and  they  are  expecting  him  to 
laimch  it  soon  after 

"I  don't  think  he'll  wait  much  longer 
than  June  to  attack,  "  one  general  reflected 
last  week.  "He's  got  to  attack  then  if  he 
wants  to  have  any  Impact  on  the  political 
conventions  back  home  and  if  he  wants  to 
improve  his  bargaining  position  at  the  peace 
talks  ■■ 

Pew.  if  any,  high-ranking  officers  export 
the  current  peace  moves  to  lead  to  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  war.  Again  and 
again  they  point  out  that  in  Korea  the 
hardest  fighting  came  after  peace  talks 
began.  Thus,  for  the  military  command,  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  enemy  wii; 
launch  a  new  offensive,  it  is  xchen 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  an  attack,  allied  force.s 
are  moving  steadily  on  the  offensive — trying 
to  keep  the  enemy  on  the  run.  trying  to 
prevent  him  from  stopping  long  enough  to 
rebuild  and  regroiip. 

MAJOR  operations 

In  recent  weeks  the  allies  have  launched 
major  '.search  and  destroy"  operations  re- 
peatedly— Operation  "Complete  Victory"  in 
the  Saigon  area.  Operation  Pegasus  around 
Khesanh.  plus  still  other  large  operations 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  in  the  region 
between  Hue  and  the  demilitarized  zone 
Field  commanders  say  the  enemy  is  falllns 
back  in  every  area  in  accordance  with  hi.< 
traditional  policy  of  fighting  major  battles 
only  on  battlegrounds  which  he — and  not 
the  allies — chooses. 

Tlie  allies  are  also  stepping  up  their  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnamese  supply  lines  and 
troop  movements  between  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  the  20th  Parallel  and  on  suspecfd 
enemy  base  areas  throughout  South  Vietnan:. 
The  20th  Parallel  is  the  northern  limit  i>i 
the  bombing  officially  set  by  President  John- 
son, but  most  of  the  raids  have  been  kei); 
below  the  19th  Parallel. 

Since  April,  for  example,  eight-engined 
B-52  bombers  have  struck  61  times  in  the 
Aschau  Valley,  which  is  suspected  of  beina 
a  Vietcong  staging  area  for  possible  attacks 
on  Danang.  South  Vietnam's  second  largest 
city,  and  on  the  ancient  city  of  Hue.  Durin<; 
the  raids  the  bombers  dropped  about  20  mil- 
lion pounds  of  explosives. 

bombing  not  reduced 

It  has  also  become  clear  that  President 
Johnson's  partial  bombing  pause  has  not  re- 
duced the  amount  of  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. It  has  simply  diverted  the  bombing  from 
heavily  populated  areas  to  the  sector  be- 
tween the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  19t!i 
Parallel.  Last  Thursday  American  fighter- 
bombers  carried  out  145  raids  in  the  area 
Just  north  of  the  DMZ  in  the  largest  single- 
day  attack  on  North  Vietnam  this  year. 

Thus   it   is  obvious  that  the   new  talk  of 

peace  has  not  caused  the  allies  to  de-escalate 

the   war.    And    allied    commanders    say    it   is 

■  equally  obvious  that  North  Vietnam  and  the 

Vietcong  are  not  relaxing, 

"They're  bringing  troops  and  ammunition 
into  South  Vietnam,  at  the  maximtun  rate.  ' 
one  general  said.  "They  have  to  be  preparing 
for  something.  That's  why  we  are  keeping 
after  them." 
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Although  the  military  command  is  con- 
vinced the  enemy  will  try  another  major  of- 
fer.sive,  members  of  the  command  are  not  In 
.grecment  on  where  the  attack  might  come. 
The  enemy  is  Hexible  at  this  point,"  said 
a  high-ranking  intelligence  officer.  "He  could 
bring  tanks  to  bear  on  Giolinh  and  other 
oolnts  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  He  could  atuick  at  Danang  or 
Hue,  or  in  the  central  highlands,  or  Saigon." 

Gene  Roberts. 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Apr.   14.   1968! 
Hanoi  Buildups  Make  United  States  Wary 
OF  Peace  Talks 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
Tlie  United  State  is  moving  into  prelimi- 
nary peace   talks  with   North   Vietnam   with 
sorrie  hope  and  considerable  uneasiness. 

The  Johnson  administration  is  literally 
praying  that  the  door  has  been  opened  to 
honorable  withdrawal  from  a  war  that  has 
bitterly  divided   the   American   people. 

But  there  is  growing  uneasiness  over  the 
following  evidence  that  the  Communists  may 
be  suckering  the  U.S.  into  giving  them  a 
needed  breather: 

1.  Aerial  photographs  and  other  intelli- 
gence reports  indicate  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  arms  from  North 
Vietnam  into  the  South  since  President 
Johnson  curbed  bombing  attacks  on  the 
North. 

2  In  the  last  several  days  the  Communists 
have  carried  on  a  relentless  recruiting  drive 
in   the   countryside   of   South    Vietnam. 

3.  Communist  military  buildups  are  under 
way  in  the  western  highlands,  on  the  coast 
near  Danang  and  Quang  Trl,  and  in  areas 
near  Saigon.  Some  American  analysts  pre- 
dict heavy  Communist  assaults  in  one  or  all 
of  these  areas  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Fear  of  heavy  new  Communist  attacks  is 
based  largely  on  the  aFsumptlon  that  Hanoi 
will  attempt  to  use  military  forays  to  bolster 
its  bargaining  position  in  any  peace  talks 
that  take  place. 

Gen.  William  Westmoreland  reported  to 
President  Johnson  that  the  Communists  have 
been  so  ""clobbered""  during  the  last  three 
months  and  have  suffered  such  ""fantastic" 
losses  that  they  must  beef  up  their  units 
'first. 

Westmoreland  bolstered  his  contention  that 
the  Communists  are  ""hurting"  militarily  by 
fifing  evidence  gathered  by  .Allied  units  mov- 
ing in  to  relieve  long-beleaguered  Marines  at 
KheSanh. 

Reports  of  mass  Communist  graves,  and 
stories  told  by  Communist  prisoners,  are 
cited  as  evidence  that  raids  by  huge  B-52 
bom.bers  Mid  other  U.S.  aircraft  took  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  toll  of  the  enemy. 

This  presumably  is  why  the  Communists 
pulled  back,  making  it  relatively  easy  for  the 
allies  to  reinforce  the  Khe  Sanh  garrison. 

Fearful  of  new  Communist  offensive,  the 
U.S.  has  made  it  clear  that  "two  can  play 
that  game"  of  fighting  while  talking. 

We  have  also  warned  indirectly  that  efforts 
to  exploit  the  peace  talk  atmosphere  by  seek- 
ing a  military  advantage  could  quickly  end 
the  peace  talks. 

Some  Americans  believe  that  this  argu- 
ment will  have  some  impact  in  Hanoi,  for 
they  believe  that  Hanoi  wanted  peace  talks 
badly  enough  to  go  against  the  gentle  urging 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  strong  warnings 
of  Red  China. 

The  Soviets  have  given  the  impression  that 
they  have  pressured  Hanoi  to  be  reasonable 
and  enter  peace  talks.  American  officials  in- 
sist that  this  is  not  so — that  Russia  adopted 
what  can  at  best  be  called  a  "hands-off" 
policy. 

Yet.  these  same   Americans   concede  that 

they   only    guess,   surmise,    speculate    about 

some  of  the  diplomatic  shenanigans  going  on 

in  the  dark  reaches  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  one  thing  they  are  sure  of  is  that  the 


next  few  weeks  will  constitute  an  extremely 
delicate  period  for  those  seeking  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

For  if  these  talks  collapse  because  of  Com- 
munist perfidy,  the  road  back  to  the  peace 
table  could  l)e  a  rocky  one,  indeed. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
■Washington  Post's  Outlook  section  for 
yesterday.  May  12,  there  is  published  an 
excellent  article  written  by  the  distin- 
guished and  very  knowledgeable  colum- 
nist. Joseph  Alsop.  entitled  "Press  Can't 
Win  in  Vietnam  'War." 

Mr.  Alsop.  as  a  longtime  journalist, 
points  out  what  should  have  been  iwinted 
a  long  time  ago.  that  some  well-meaning 
journali.st.s  have,  in  their  wi'itings  and 
editorials,  brought  about  an  impression 
on  the  part  of  the  aeneial  public  that 
the  war  in  'Vietnam  cannot  be  won. 

As  Mr.  Alsop  is  adept  at  doing,  he  has 
dissected  the  arguments  and  rebutted 
them,  in  my  opinion,  mo.st  forcefully.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  the  war  in  "Vietnam 
can.  indeed,  be  won. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Asia  and  his  longtime  experience 
there,  as  well  as  hi.s  longtime  record  as 
an  outstanding  American  journalist,  I 
believe  that  his  views  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  read  the  Concression.^l 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12.  1968 1 
Press  Cant  Win  in  Vietnam  War 
(By  Joseph  Alsop* 
Because  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  its  allied  media  now  appear  to 
be  between  a  very  rough  rock  and  a  very 
hard  place.  For  a  newspaperman  who  re- 
members with  relish  and  .some  pride  no  less 
than  36  years  of  active  reporting,  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  to  say.  Yet  if  we  win 
the  war.  as  I  still  think  we  shall,  both  the 
press  and  the  allied  media  will  certainly  look 
Inconceivably  foolish.  And  if  we  lose  the  war, 
the  press  will  Just  as  certainly  be  blamed— 
whenever  the  horrible  inquest  begins  that 
will  surely  follow  the  first  defeat  in  war  in 
American  history. 

There  you  have  t>oth  rock  and  hard  place, 
simply  and  crudely  defined.  Both  the  hard 
place  and  the  rock  result  from  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reporting  from  Vietnam,  of 
the  endless  published  analyses  of  Vietnam- 
ese developments,  and  of  the  interminable 
editorializing  about  the  war,  by  all  but  a 
minority  of  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits. 
This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  vast  majority  of  reporters,  editorial 
WT^ters  and  the  rest  are  not  courageous,  in- 
dustrious and  honorable  men.  who  have 
sought  to  tell  the  truth  according  to  their 
lights.  But  it  does  mean  that  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  which  I  shall  try  to  come 
later,  the  part  of  the  truth  most  of  them 
have  told  has  conveyed  an  exceptionally  mis- 
leading picture  of  the  v.-hole  truth. 

The  easiest  way  to  gause  how  totally  mis- 
leading that  picture  has  been  is  to  glance  at 
the  ,'tmazing  letter  that  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr.  published  on  March  22  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  letter  was  a  plea,  no  doubt 
honestlv  anguished,  for  the  immediate  evac- 
uation of  khesanh.  Schleslnger  began  by 
accusing  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  of 
"repeating  the  fatal  error  of  the  French  i  by 
placing!  a  large  body  of  troops  out  in  the 
hills  where  they  can  be  surrounded  and  cut 
off."  This,  exclaimed  Schleslnger.  "is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  at 
Khesanh.  Today,  5,000  American  soldiers  are 


surrounded  and  cut  off  by  20,000  of  the 
enemy,  every  night  rn-epiiig  and  burrowing 
lurther  in  toward  their  target." 

dismissed    WESTMORELAND 

Putting  on  a  borrowed  Field  Marshal's  hat, 
Schleslnger  then  explained  that  no  "i>eople 
in  their  senses'"  could  possibly  "suppose  that 
alrpower  will  now  save'  Khesanh  in  cnse  of 
attack  '■  He  contemptuously  dismissed  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  lus  a  "tragic  and  spectac- 
ular lailure  '"  He  Inchided  the  usual  sneer  at 
President  Johnson  And  .so  he  reached  his 
grand  climax,  as  follows: 

"Yes:  alrpower  is  one  vital  difference  be- 
tween Khesanh  and  Dienblenphu  For,  if  alr- 
power cannot  save  Khesanh,  it  may  still  save 
the  men  in  Khesanh.  Let  us  (Use  alrpower 
to  evuctnte  Khesanh l,  bef..re  enemy  anti- 
aircraft ta:Uterles  interdict  our  flights,  be- 
fore enemy  mortars  destroy  our  landing  strip, 
ijefore  enemy  shock  troops  overrun  the  base. 
Let  us  not  siicrifice  our  brave  men  U>  the 
folly  of  generals  and  the  obstinacy  of  Presi- 
dents.'" 

In  short.  Schleslnger  was  firmly  convinced. 
:is  late  as  March  22,  that  Khesanh  and  Its 
defenders  were  .sure  to  be  overrun  If  his 
conviction  had  not  been  absolute,  he  would 
hardly  have  risked  writing  such  a  letter, 
which  he  can  hardly  look  back  upon  t.fKlay 
without  novel  self-doubts  But-  and  here  is 
the  rub-  much  (jf  the  American  press  and 
most  of  the  allied  media  need  only  read  the 
Schleslnger  letter  to  see  them.'ielves,  as  in  a 
mirror  He  was  perhaps  overeager  to  believe 
the  worst,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  very 
poor  militarv  advice  But  he  was  above  all 
misled  by  his  Informant^;:  and  his  chief  in- 
tormants.  one  may  be  sure,  were  the  Iront 
pages  and  the  television  shows.  "Tlie  agony 
of  Khesjinh"'  was  one  of  the  current  phrases, 
and  others  might  be  cited 

tedious  battle 
What,  then,  was  it  really  like,  and  what 
actually  happened'  To  begin  with.  Khesanh 
was  no  more  agonizing,  though  it  was  a 
damned  sight  more  tedious  and  lone  drown 
out.  than  anv  other  combat  experience  We 
had  four  battalions  in  Khesanh— the  26lh 
Marine  regiment  plus  a  battalion  of  the  <»th 
Marines— and  the  South  Vietnamese,  of  whom 
schleslnger  ..ppears  not  to  have  heard,  had 
the  equivalent  of  two  battilions.  Like  any 
battle,  Khesanh  produced  its  honored  dead. 
for  that  alas,  is  what  battles  always  do  But 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
siege,  the  American  units  at  Khesanh  actu- 
ally lost  in  killed,  not  many  more  than  200 
men.  whereas  a  single  battalion  of  Marines 
lost  70  killed-  about  one  third  of  the  co-n- 
parable  losses  of  lour  battilions  at  Khe- 
sanh—in  the  recent  hard  and  licrolc  fight  for 
Daido.  which  lasted  only  :i  lew  days. 

At  Khesanh.  again,  the  .\merlcan  casuil- 
tles  mainlv  resulted  Irom  enemy  artillery  anci 
mortar  fire,  rather  regularly  described  as  in- 
fernos ol  incoming."  And  this  was  ;i  fairly 
curious  phrase  lor  an  enemy  rate  ol  hre 
that  averaged  only  192  artillery  and  mortar 
rounds  per  day  throughout  the  siege  When 
I  was  there  for  a  bit  more  than  a  day.  tor 
mstmce.  the  Khesanh  base  took  154  incom- 
ing rounds  That  w:is  a  bit  belrw  average  but 
It  is  still  worth  noting  th:.t  except  lor  lour 
badly  mlsaimed  rounds  fired  at  the  landing 
zone  when  I  was  waiting  for  a  departing 
helicopter.  I  actually  heard  a  ^-rand  total  <^1 
three  incoming  rounds  And  despite  other  in- 
firmities. I  am  not  yet  deaf,  and  the  tough 
and  able  Khesanh  commander.  Colonel  David 
Lownds.  kindlv  allowed  me  to  accompany  him 
on  a  long  tjur  on  toot  around  the  whole  big 
base  wnth  the  exception  ol  South  Vietnamese 
positions  and  the  hill-outposts  held  by  our 
Marine.s   beyond    the   perimeter 

FAILITRE    OF    GIAP 

The  truth  is.  indeed,  that  one  of  the  ma- 
jor but  untold  stories  of  Khesanh  was  the  as- 
tonishing failure  of  General  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap's  logistical   planning   for  his   artillery. 
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Besides  mortars.  Glap  had  caused  to  be  em- 
placed,  with  Infinite  labor,  a  minimum  of 
210  artlllerj-  tubes — some  estimates  go  as 
high  as  370  tubes — on  a  long  arc  from  Co 
Roc  in  Laos,  along  the  DMZ,  to  Cap  Muy  Le 
on  the  coast.  Glap  had  the  guns,  in  short: 
but  at  Khesanh  and  along  the  DMZ  his 
really  ludicrous  average  rate  of  artillery 
fire  again  excluding  mortars,  was  less  than 
one  round  per  gun  per  day  In  the  period  of 
the  siege. 

Nor  Is  that  the  end  of  the  story,  by  any 
means  On  March  21.  the  day  before  Schle- 
slnger  published  his  letter  the  last  of  the 
serious  assaults  on  Khesanh  was  attempted. 
It  failed  in  a  meet  sanguinary  fashion  be- 
cause of  our  Marines'  courage  and  the  ter- 
rible power  of  our  air  and  artillery.  There 
were  either  three,  or  four,  or  Ave  such  at- 
tempts in  the  course  of  the  siege — the  num- 
ber is  disputed  among  the  Marines  them- 
selves— and  all  failed  in   the  same  manner. 

The  failure  of  the  l.-ist  itssault.  so  beauti- 
fully coordinated  with  the  Schlesinger  letter 
about  Khesanh  being  'over-run."  seems  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal 
into  Laos  of  one  of  the  two  besieging  North 
Vietnamese  divisions,  the  325C.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Giap's 
ambltiou©  plan.  Despite  the  inability  of 
people  t&  their  senses"  to  imagine  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  air  power  was  already  start- 
ing to  break  the  Khesanh  siege  when  Schle- 
singer wrote  his  letter;  for  it  was  the  air  that 
hurt  the  enemy  most  cruelly  and  forced  the 
325C  to  withdraw  to  lick  its  wounds.  The 
situation  of  the  besiegers  at  that  time  can 
be  gauged  from  one  of  the  pitiful  little 
diaries  that  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 
quite  often  keep.  The  diary,  of  a  private 
named  Vu  Xuan  Mau,  was  picked  up  out- 
side the  Khesanh  perimeter  after  the  siege 
was  formally  and  finally  broken  in  the  first 
days  of  April.  Mau's  last  entrv  was-  "At 
Khesanh  on  March  23.  a  day  full  of  bitter 
hardships  and  bloodshed." 

MASS    BURIALS    DISCOVERED 

The  agony  of  Khesanh  was  in  reality  ex- 
perienced, not  by  our  brave,  hardy  but  rela- 
tively fbrtunate  men  in  the  combat  base, 
but  by  the  unliappy  wret<:hes  like  Private 
Mau.  They  were  condemned  to  endure  close 
on  three  months  of  incessant  ;ind  terrible 
B-52  strikes,  plus  other  air  attacks,  plus  the 
kind  of  artillery  fire  that  is  maintained  by 
II.S  guns  with  full  logistical  support  And 
what  they  endured  took  a  fearful  toll. 

When  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  9th  Marines 
moved  out  from  the  perimeter  on  April  4 
prisoners  of  war  immediately  began  to  be 
taken,  documents  far  more  important  than 
poor  Maus  diary  began  to  be  found  and 
mass  burials  began  to  be  discovered  The 
most  careful  analysis  of  all  the  resulting 
data  has  now  revealed  that  the  two  enemy 
divisions  at  Khesanh.  the  325C  and  the  un- 
fortunate 304th.  which  had  to  hang  on  to 
the  end.  almost  certainly  lost  a  total  of  about 
10.000  men  in  the  course  of  the  siege.  And 
in  the  grim  mathematics  of  war.  an  exchange 
of  200-plus  Americans  land  a  proportional 
number  of  South  Vietnamese)  against  10.000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars.  Is  the  verv  oppo- 
site a  "tragic  and  spectacular  failure." 

Once  again,  moreover,  that  Is  by  no  means 
The  end  of  the  story.  Unless  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap  Is  stark,  staring  mad.  the  siege 
of  Khesanh  was  unquestionably  no  more 
than  one  part  of  a  much  larger!  more  am- 
bitious military  plan,  the  Tet  offensive  And 
we  should  give  thanks  on  bended  knee  that 
General  Glan  saw  ftt  to  tie  up  two  of  his 
divisions  at  Khesanh  as  part  of  his  Tet  plan. 
In  the  entire  morass  of  nonsense  published 
about  Tet.  very  little  Indeed  has  been  said 
about  the  one  really  dangerous  .situation  that 
the  offensive  temporarily  produced. 

This  was  in  the  two  most  northerly  prov- 
inces of  South  Vietnam.  Here  much  was 
written  about  the  long,  rough  battle  for  Hue; 
but  almost   no  attention   was  given   to  the 


disturbingly  precarious  supply  situation 
caused  by  bad  weather,  the  weight  and  per- 
sistence of  the  enemy  attack,  and  the  re- 
sulting breaks  in  all  the  usual  supply  lines. 
The  position  might  well  have  become  really 
unmanageable — the  two  most  Northerly 
provinces  might  even  have  been  partly  over- 
whelmed— If  Glap  had  massively  Increased 
the  weight  of  his  attack  in  the  two-province 
area,  by  using  the  two  divisions  that  were 
fruitlessly  tied  up  at  Khesanh. 

TOO  LrrXLE.'TOO  LATX 

He  saw  his  error  soon  when  the  Hue  fight- 
ing began.  He  took  two  battalions  apiece 
from  the  two  divisions  at  Khesanh.  and  he 
marched  them  south  to  aid  his  troops  at  Hue: 
but  this  was  too  little  and  too  late.  Whereas  if 
General  Westmoreland  had  not  committed 
that  "tragic  and  spectacular"  error  of  re- 
fusing to  abandan  Khesanh,  two  additional 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  would  have  been 
freed.  pre-Tet.  for  other  uses  in  the  two 
Northern  provinces:  and  if  that  had  hap- 
pened, the  consequences  would  surely  have 
been  grave. 

Comp.-ire.  then,  these  hard  facts  concerning 
Khesanh  and  the  fighting  there  with  the  pic- 
ture of  Khesanh  conveyed  by  Arthur  Schle- 
singer, who  is,  after  all.  an  exceedingly  in- 
telligent albeit  a  violently  partisan  man.  Re- 
member, too,  that  this  disparity  betv.'een  the 
reality  in  Vietnam  and  the  picture  given  to 
the  folks  back  home  lias  been  a  standard 
phenomenon  throughout  much  of  the  war. 
Countless  examples  might  be  cited,  but  one 
more  must  suffice  The  most  instructive, 
prob.ibly.  is  the  constant  denigration  of 
ARVN  that  was  a  pre-Tet  fashion  in  large 
sectors  of  the  American  press.  This  even 
earned  a  mention  in  dispatches  by  General 
Westmoreland  for  the  newspaper  that  claims 
preeminence  .ind  one  of  the  leading  agency 
reporters  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  message  to  the  Defense  Department. 
General  Westmoreland  addressed  himself  to 
one  of  the  real  puzzles  of  the  Tet  offensive: 
how  on  earth  General  Glap  could  have  based 
his  whole  plan  on  the  stated  expectation  of 
a  "general  uprising"'  by  the  urban  popula- 
tion and  of  widespread  defections  among 
the  ARVN  units.  On  the  second  point.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  noted  that  Glap  had 
demonstrably  been  lied  to.  on  an  enormous 
scale,  by  the  special  "troop  proselytizing'" 
apparatus  of  the  VC.  But  he  added  that  he 
could  hardly  blame  General  Glap  for  being 
deceived,  since  the  lies  of  the  VC  ""txoop  pro- 
selytizing"" apparatus  had  appeared  to  be  so 
largely  confirmed  by  the  great  American  news- 
paper and  the  famous  press  association  men- 
tioned above.  With  mild  irony,  he  concluded 
that  these  latter  must  now  appear  in  Hanoi 
as  Important  participants  in  a  big  American 
deception-plan — for  there  were  no  defec- 
tions anywhere,  and  almost  all  the  ARVN 
units,  though  understrength  because  of  the 
nattanal  holiday,  fought  very  well  indeed  at 
Tet. 

R.  F.  K.  SPEECH  BRINGS  ANGER 

Meanwlule.  however,  the  denigration  of 
ARVN  had  already  fed  back  into  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene.  In  a  Senate  sp>eech.  for 
instance.  Sen  Robert  F.  Kennedy  described 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  as  '"skulking 
and  malingering'"  while  our  Marines  carried 
the  burden  of  the  battle  for  Hue.  The  news 
of  the  Senator"s  speech  reached  Vietnam 
while  I  was  in  I  Corps,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
angrier  men  than  the  Marine  officers  who  had 
fought  in  Hue  along  with  South  Vietnamese. 
Nor  was  this  surprising.  In  their  impact  on 
an  obstinate  enemy,  foid  in  the  sacrifices  they 
made  themselves,  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
the  Hue  battle  performed  almost  Identically 
with  our  own  Marines. 

They  had.  for  example.  7704  men  engaged 
and  they  took  2134  casualties,  suffering  losses 
almost  exactly  proportional  to  our  losses 
which  were  happily  quite  substantially  small- 
er, since  we  had  substantially  fewer  men 
engaged. 


Furthermore,  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
Hue  were  fighting  under  heavy  handicaps 
as  compared  with  our  men.  They  almost 
wholly  lacked  the  tanks  and  other  big  weap- 
ons that  gave  our  units  much  greater  or- 
ganic firepower.  Their  arrangements  for  re- 
placements were  much  more  primitive  than 
ours:  and  after  the  first  days  of  sharp  con- 
tact, not  a  few  AR\T>I  battalions  had  to  fight 
on.  and  did  tight  on.  after  they  had  been 
reduced  to  200  men  or  less.  Furthermore 
they  were  frequently  called  upon  to  attack, 
and  regularly  did  attack,  when  they  had  to 
traverse  over  a  liundred  yards  of  the  ene- 
my's field  of  fire  before  tliey  could  bnn^ 
their  own  weapons  to  bear 

That  highlights  another  point  of  great 
significance,  that  was  wholly  omitted  from 
the  pre-Tet  denigrations  of  ARVTJ.  Briefly. 
General  Westmoreland  saw  trouble  ahead, 
and  asked  for  M-16  rifles  and  other  Improved 
equipment  for  ARVN  as  long  ago  as  1965.  For 
budgetary  reasons,  apparently,  action  en 
Westmoreland's  request  was  long  deferred  bv 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ARVN  units  have- 
always  been  immeasurably  weaker  than  our 
units,  in  organic  firepower,  in  all  sorts  of 
back-up  resources,  and  above  all.  in  mobil- 
ity— and  they  will  still  be  much  weaker 
despite  the  M-16  rifles  that  are  now  bemi; 
provided  at  long  last  .'\nd  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  long  period  when  the 
ARVN  units  even  had  substantially  less  fire- 
power than  the  newly  re-equipped  VC  and 
North  Vietnamese  units. 

KOREAN     STORY     .^GAIN 

Here  we  have  the  .story  of  Korea  all  over 
again;  for  the  Korean  divisions  were  also 
denlgraded  during  much  of  the  Korean  war. 
whereas  their  main  weakness  arose  from  t!"ie 
simple  fact  that  they  had  been  grossly  under- 
armed  by  their  .'Vmerican  suppliers.  This  dots 
not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  ARVN  has  ever 
been  an  ideal  army,  or  that  t>etter  weapons 
and  more  mobility  will  automatically  make 
ARVN  into  an  ideal  army.  When  President 
Johnson  finally  intervened  m  earnest  in  Viet- 
nam. ARVN  was  already  a  defeated  army,  ana 
every  ARVN  officer  knew  as  much.  It  take.s 
some  time  to  bring  back  a  defeated  army  to 
a  state  of  self  confident  proficiency.  It  takes 
even  more  time.  too.  to  implant  a  fully  mod- 
ern military  system  in  a  traditional  Asian 
society:  and  this  process  was  not  really  com- 
pleted In  Korea  until  President  Chung  Hee 
Park  finally  came  to  power.  Patience  is  al- 
ways needed  in  such  matters.  But  instead  o: 
patience  we  iiave  too  often  had  the  kind  nt 
shameful  injustice  Senator  Kennedy  was  led 
to  commit. 

When  I  ask  myself  why  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
so  many  others  have  been  so  regularly  mis- 
led on  so  many  key  points  concerning  the 
war,  I  confess  to  a  certain  bewilderment. 
The  fashions  of  the  moment  certainly  ha\e 
much  to  do  with  it.  What  has  happened  ;n 
Vietnam  in  this  war  resembles,  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale,  what  happened  in  Che  press 
hoetei  in  Chungking  In  the  war  years  in 
China,  The  fashion  then  was  to  make  heroes 
of  those  virtuous  agrarian  reformers,  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  his  bloody-minded  friends:  and 
just  about  the  only  American  reporter  to 
avoid  making  an  ass  of  himself  by  refusing  to 
follow  the  fashion  was  Arch  Steele  of  the 
old  "Herald  Tribune."  Then  too,  in  the  Diem 
years  in  Vietnam,  certain  newspapers  ac- 
quired what  can  only  be  called  a  vested  in- 
terest in  disaster:  and  since  these  were  the 
Saigon  bureaus  with  the  greatest  continuity, 
they  had  great  leverage  with  later-comers. 
Tlien  again,  among  younger  newspapermen 
particularly,  there  is  a  strange  new  theory 
that  all  American  officials  and  most  Ameri- 
can military  officers  are  Joined  together  m 
vast  conspiracy  to  eull  the  home  folks,  which 
it  is  the  reporter's  duty  to  attack  and  expose, 
as  though  he  were  attacking  and  exposing 
corruption  in  City  Hall.  It  seems  an  odd  ap- 
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proach  to  an  American  war.  but  it  is  certainly 
there. 

NOT    A    HOPELESS    WAR 

This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  pessimists  have  always  been  wrong,  or 
that  the  minority  of  optimists  have  always 
been  right.  As  I  look  back  over  my  own 
coverage  of  the  war.  I  think  I  have  been 
broadly  right  about  the  war's  larger  pat- 
terns, lx)th  when  I  was  very  much  more 
gloomy  than  any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  year 
prior  x-o  the  American  intervention,  and 
after  the  intervention  when  I  have  been 
more  hopeful  than  most.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  I  think  I  got  the  patterns  right, 
I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  sometimes  been 
iiver-optimistic  about  the  war"s  timeframes — 
m  part,  us  over-reaction  to  the  sort  of  stuff 
that  was  so  widely  WTltten  about  Khesanh. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  has  never 
been,  and  it  is  not  now  a  hopeless  and  un- 
ending war;  and  conveying  Just  this  im- 
pression has  been  the  main  thrust  of  far  too 
much  of  the  reporting,  analyzing  and 
editorializing. 

So  we  get  back  to  that  rock  and  that  hard 
place.  Concerning  the  hard  place,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  remembered  that  the  Hanoi 
war-leaders"  aim  has  always  been  to  win  the 
war  in  Washington,  by  the  impact  in  Amer- 
ica of  their  seeming  success  in  Vietnam,  Just 
as  the  Viet  Minh  won  the  French  war  in 
Paris  rather  than  at  Dienbienphu,  Here  it 
IS  worth  noting  that  the  official  Hungarian 
Communist  newspaper  sometime  ago  pub- 
lished extracts  from  a  strikingly  interesting 
lecture  on  Dienbienphu,  given  by  General  Vo 
Ncuyen  Glap  during  a  visit  to  Hanoi  by 
Hungarian   Foreign   Minister   Endre  Sik. 

"The  battle  of  Dienbienphu."  Giap  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "was  essentially  the  last 
desperate  exertion  of  the  Viet  Minh  .  .  .  Had 
we  not  oeen  victorious  there  .  .  .  our  armed 
lorces  were  on  the  verge  of  complete  ex- 
l.austion  .  We  liad  to  put  everything  on 
jiie  card."  There  are  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, and  Douglas  Pike  and  all  the  other 
truly  informed  aruUy.sts  in  fact  believe,  that 
;he  motives  for  tlie  Tet  offensive  were  that 
Hanoi  was  in  serious  danger  of  losing  the 
war  of  attrition,  and  therefore  "had  to  put 
everything  on  one  card."  A  major  publication 
that  at  first  reported  the  Tet  offensive  in 
the  most  lurid  and  gloomy  terms,  more  re- 
cently rame  round  to  the  view  that  Tet  was  a 
niUitarv  defeat  but  a  "psychological"  success 
for  the  enemy.  Yet  if  Tet  was  a  ""psycholog- 
ical" success,  this  was  almost  solely  be- 
.ause  the  offensive's  military  motives,  its 
true  military  results  and  most  of  its  local 
f-tiecis  were  in  the  main  painted  in  colors 
in  America  that  had  few  recognizable  links 
With  the  basic  realities  in  Vietnam. 

TO    DESPERATE    LENGTHS 

That  was  the  reason,  of  course,  why  Tet 
was  so  profound  a  shock  to  American  opin- 
i'ln  Having  put  so  much  'on  one  card"  at 
Tet.  the  Hanoi  war  planners  are  plainly  go- 
ing to  the  most  desperate  lengths,  in  order  to 
try  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  What  the 
outcome  will  be,  and  above  all,  how  it  will 
be  represented  iiere  at  home,  none  can  fore- 
tell. What  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  will  do  If 
their  next  attempt  fails  or  is  aborted,  also 
cannot  be  foretold  precisely — although  it  is 
clear  that  they  will  then  be  in  very  bad 
trouble  in  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  one  cannot  foretell  with  precision 
the  effect  of  the  talks,  the  partial  bombing 
lialt,  and  any  future  extension  of  the  bomb- 
ing hBlt.  either  in  time  or  in  area — but  it 
is  clear  that  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  exploit  to  the  full  the 
reduction  of  pressure,  the  release  of  re- 
sources by  the  partial  bombing  halt  and  the 
general  easing  of  their  situation  that  these 
factors  have  produced.  Unless  the  President 
is  very  firm  and  very  clear-minded,  all  tiiis 
may  perhaps  produce  exceedingly  worrying 
consequences  on  the  battlefield,  at  any  rate 
for  a  certain  period 


The  main  thing  is  that  the  war-situation 
has  at  length  begun  to  have  ii  strongly  cli- 
matic smell.  Hence,  if  the  American  people 
have  the  sturdiness  and  restjiutioi.  nut  to 
ImiUite  tiie  French,  an  acceptable  end  of  the 
war  should  therefore  come  into  sight  even- 
tiuilly.  whether  at  the  negotiating  table  or 
in  other  ways  Meanwhile  the  trouble  is  that 
a  near-French  mood.  God  save  the  mark. 
has  been  created  in  many  (juarters  in  Amer- 
ica. But  if  this  mood  leads  to  final  defeat, 
and  there  is  a  sub.sequent  inquest — :is  there 
will  surely  be — the  inquest  cannot  take  the 
form  It  did  last  time  There  will  be  no  un- 
lucky foreign  service  officers  to  serve  as  con- 
venient victims,  although  they  had  far  less 
Inlluence  on  events  and  dis-piayed  consider- 
ably better  Judgment  than  most  of  the 
deiiizens  of  the  Chungking  press  hostel.  In 
the  next  round  (which  Heaven  forfend).  the 
press  and  the  allied  media  can  iiardly  avoid 
being  front  and  center.  And  if  there  is  a 
next  round,  the  American  people's  nouible 
distaste  for  defeat  in  any  form  will  probably 
insure  even  more  injustice  and  ugliness  than 
we  experienced  In  the  last  round. 

So  1  can  only  hope  that  instead  of  the 
liard  place  we  get  the  rock— whicli  means 
a  great  many  people  l(X>king  idiotically  silly 
because  we  have  finally  won  the  war  they 
said  could  not  be  won 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  May  13.  1968. 
the  Vice  Pi-esident  sipned  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
which  had  previously  been  .signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
S.  391.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  1. 
1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to  per- 
manently set  aside  certain  lands  in  Utah  as 
an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes": 

S.  528.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  certain  lands 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wyoming: 

S.  948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Markovitz.  U.S.  Navy: 

S.  1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzlos: 

S.  1173.  An  act  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma: 

S.  1180.  .A.n  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Ja- 
calne: 

S.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Bran- 
dia  Don  i  nee  Praschnlk ) : 

S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Mestas; 

S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia: 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Y'oo  (Maria  Margurlta); 

S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Eliz- 
abeth (Cho)  Long: 

S.  1829,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)  Long: 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio: 

S.  1946  An  act  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Conservancy 
District,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar; 


S.  2005.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr   Anaclelo 
C.  Fernandez; 

S  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remircz  DeEstenoz; 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUo  A 
Arango.  MD.; 

S  2078   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
De  Jongh; 

S  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
L    Cespedes; 

S.'J13fi    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Trejo  Padron: 

,S  2149.  An  ac;t  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  J. 
Ouljarro: 

S.  2176  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Remaldo  Nunez  Buez; 

S.  2193.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez: 

S  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
garita Lorlgados: 

S.  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Shih  Gum  Lee: 

S.  2301.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Gulilermo  Oomez-Inguanzo: 

S  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adaltaerto  Quevedo-Avlla: 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teo- 
baldo  Cuervo-CasliUo: 

S.  2404  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez; 

S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia: 

S.  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Ga- 
briel Wilderness  Angeles  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California; 

H.R.  14681  .An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
nonnavlgable: 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  losses,  .and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  Issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
oi  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
public  service  and  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gcisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that  on 
May  10,  1968.  the  President  had  approved 
and  .sisncd  the  act  'S.  1909  •  to  prc- 
vidc  for  the  strikina  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  complrtion  of  the  first  transcon- 
tinental railroad 


REPORT    ON    ADMINISTRATION    OF 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H,  DOC.  NO.  311) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  messase 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,   with   the   accompanying   leport, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Each  year,  more  than  50,000  Americans 
die  on  our  highways.  Millions  more  are 
injured.  Billions  of  dollars  are  lost  by 
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death,   disability,   and   protracted  stays 
in  hospitals. 

This  report,  which  covers  the  period 

from  September  9.  1966,  to  December  31. 

1967.  shows  that  w^e  have  begun  to  take 

effective  action  to  stem  this  terrible  tide. 

During  this  period 

— We  established  a  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau. 

— We  issued  highway  safety  standards. 
— All  50  States  received  Federal  t;rants- 
in-aid  to  help  them  and  local  com- 
munities to  improve  their  highway 
safety  programs. 

— A  broad  research  program  has  be- 
gun, which  will  provide  soimd  guide- 
lines for  future  safety  standards. 
The  fight  to  stop  the  slaughter  on  our 
highways  will  be  long  and  hard.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  be  encouraged  by  this 
report  to  continue  its  strong  support  of 
these  vital  programs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House   Mnv  !3.  1968. 


REPORT  ON  .ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  .NATIONAL  TR.APFIC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1966— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT    H    DOC    NO    :310' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompan%-ing  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce ; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  year,  we  can  expect  53.000  Ameri- 
cans to  die  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

We  can  expect  almost  4  million  Ameri- 
cans to  be  injured  in  automobile  acci- 
dents— nearly  10.000  people  hurt  every 
day 

We  can  expect  automobile  fatalities 
to  be  the  largest  cause  of  death  in  the 
L3  to  35  agi^  group. 

Year  after  year,  those  expectations 
become  gruesome  reality. 

In  1966,  we  took  our  first  major  step 
to  combat  this  shameful  waste.  And  now 
I  am  plea^d  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
'he  first  annual  report  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

This  report  covers  the  period  between 
September  9.  1966.  and  December  31. 
1967.  and  I  believe  it  shows  a  promising 
beginning. 

During  this  period 

— Two   hundred   safety-related    recall 
campaigns  were  conducted   by   the 
motor  vehicle  industr>-, 
— The    first    Federal    motor    vehicle 
standards    in    historj'    were    issued 
and  are  already  in  application  on 
ail  cars  manufactured  after  Janu- 
ai-y  1  of  this  year, 
— Additional  standards  were  issued  for 
vehicles  manufactured  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969. 
— A  sound  research  program  has  been 
begun,  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
future  safety  standards  for  vehicles 
and  for  State  safety  programs. 
Our  efforts  are  beginning  to  tell:  the 
rate   cf   increase   of   traffic   deaths   has 
slowed  somewhat.  Still,  the  destruction 
wrought   by  Americans   on   themselves. 


their  fellow  citizens,  and  their  property 
is  of  tragic  proportions. 

I  hope  that  this  report  will  encourage 
the  Congress  to  continue  its  support  for 
these  programs,  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  13.  1968. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  16911  >  to  provide 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  facility  based 
on  special  drawing  rights  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concuiTcnce  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatuie  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills:  and  they  were 
.signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  including 
oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Iiidian  Reservation.  Montana,  to  certain  In- 
dians,  and   for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  14940  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  16911 1  to  provide  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  facility  based 
on  Special  Drawing  Rights  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  which, 
with  an  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred f  o  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatijns. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CANNON,  irom  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

S  Res  13.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule  XXV 
of  the  St.inding  Rules  of  the  Senate  (Rcpt. 
No,  1116). 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHEl.  from  the  Committee  on 
Cc-mmerce.  with  an  amendment: 

S.  758.  .\  bill  to  amead  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  its  emplojees 
more  effectively  and  to  improve  administra- 
ti\e  efficiency  iRept.  No.  1117). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  LOG-EXPORT- 
ING PROBLEMS'— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  i  S.  REPT.  NO.  1118 1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Retailing,   Distribution,   and 


Marketing  Practices  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  I  Mr.  Morse  i, 
I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Log-Export- 
ing Problems,  "  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimou,s  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  3475.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Sui  King 
Yu,  Kam  Woon  Leting,  Yan  Wo  Lam;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By   Mr.   GRUENING    i  f or  himself  nnd 

Mr.    Y'ARBOROIGH)  ; 

S.  3476.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1677  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  re- 
quire that  the  educational  assistance  iil- 
lowance  for  flight  training  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  rather  than  quarterly  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  mtroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading! 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Y,^RBORO^■GH.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Ken- 
.NEDY  of  New  York,  and  Mr,  H.^t- 
FIZLD  )  : 

S.  3477.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  authorize 
educational  assistance  loans  to  veterans  to 
supplement  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  to  .such  veterans  under  ."-uch 
chapter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and   Public   Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  wlien  iie 
introduced     the    above    bill,    which    appenr 
under  a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr  McGOVERN : 

3.  3478  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  C. 
Mlchleli:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  3479.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   1964.  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 

S.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rt\ - 
entie  Code  of  1954  to  Include  the  sintennc 
and  burning  of  clay,  shale  and  slate  used  ;  s 
lightweight  aggregates  as  a  treatment  proc- 
ess considered  as  mining;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the'  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading, ) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS   (for  himself  and  Mr 

MONRONEY)  : 

S,  3481.  A  bill  to  further  extend  the  period 
of  restrictions  on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians. Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Af- 
fairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  lie 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  3482.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  certain  local  governments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading, ) 

By  Mr,  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr,  Dirksen,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Fanni.v,  Mr,  Hatfield, 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Hrvska,  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr  Tower.  Mr,  Thurmond. 
Mr,  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr, 
Y'oung  of  North  Dakota  i  : 
S.  3483  A  bin  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice    of    Federal    employees    in    employee- 
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management  relations:  to  the  Committee  on 
post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Bennett  when  he 
mtroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading) 
By  Mr,  BROOKE: 

S,  3484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee .  n  the  Judiciary. 


S  ;5476— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
REQUIRING  FLIGHT  TRAINING 
PAYMENTS  TO  BE  PAID  TO  VET- 
ERANS MONTHLY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  luiow.  bills  normally  fall  due  and  are 
normally  isaid  once  each  month,  a  fact 
which  has  almost  become  a  character- 
istic and  tradition  of  our  American  .so- 
ciety. Notwithstandinti  this  tradition  an 
unintended  impasse  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Aero  Tech  Flight 
School  in  Anchorage,  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  .section  1C77.  the  flight 
training  provision  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill. 

This  section  currently  provides  that 
the  veteran  cannot  receive  payment  for 
the  flight  training  he  has  received  in  con- 
junction with  this  bill  until  90  days  after 
he  has  completed  the  training,  Tliis 
places  the  \eteran  in  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult position,  for,  with  the  tightness  of 
the  financial  situation  these  days,  many 
veterans  are  unable  to  obtain  loans  to 
cover  their  expenses  until  they  receive 
payment  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  flight  schools  are  fre- 
quently unwilling  to  extend  credit  to 
these  veterans  because  it  would  often  in- 
volve thousands  of  dollars.  This  situation 
is  also  inequitable  for  the  veteran  who  is 
pursuing  flight  training  as  a  career  vis- 
:i-vis  those  who  are  pursuing  a  college 
ciegree.  The  latter  receive  their  payments 
snonthly  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  do  not  have  to  meet  .such  large 
iinancial  obligations  over  a  short  period, 
as  do  those  who  are  taking  flight  train- 
ing. 

Since  the  whole  intent  of  the  cold  war 
OI  bill  is  to  aid.  and  not  hinder,  vet- 
trans  in  the  pursuance  of  their  career 
ubiectives.  I  am  today  introducing  on 
l3chalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr  YarborouchI  an 
iimendment  to  section  1677.  which  will 
require  that  the  payments  for  educa- 
tional assistance  for  flight  training  be 
liaid  on  a  monthly,  rather  than  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  I  urge  speedy  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  by  both  the 
committee  to  which  it  is  assigned  and 
by  the  Congress,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  GI  bill  which  is  .iust  and  equitable 
for  all  veterans,  and  which  will  demon- 
■^trate  the  Federal  Government's  desire 
to  aid  veterans  in  the  pursuance  of  their 
chosen  careers. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  ob.tection.  the  bill 
v.-ill  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  '  S.  3476  >  to  amend  ,section 
1677  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  require  that  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  flight  training 


be  paid  on  a  monthly  rather  than  quar- 
terly basis,  introduced  by  Mr,  Gruen- 
ing,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<e  of 
Keprenentatirpn  of  the  United  States-  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the  sec- 
ond sentence  nf  section  1677  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  re;>d  as  fol- 
lows: "Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  month- 
ly upon  receipt  of  a  certlfic.itlor.  Irom  the 
eligible  veteran  and  the  institution  a,s  to  the 
actual  flight  training  received  by.  and  the 
cost  thereof  to.  the  veteran  during  such 
month  " 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  rirst  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
lolkiwlng  liie  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 


S.  :5477— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  AU- 
THORIZING EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE LOANS  TO  VETERANS 
TO  FINANCE  EDUCATION  UNDER 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr,  GRUENING,  Mr.  President,  our 
veterans  are  facing  a  financial  crisis  of 
vast  proportions  because  adequate  funds 
are  not  available  to  them  for  financing 
their  education.  Accordingly.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  veterans'  benefits  by  authorizing 
educational  a.ssistance  loans  to  veterans 
to  supplement  educational  assistance 
allowances  i^aid  to  such  veterans  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarborouchI.  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart  I.  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy). 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfield  I . 

Throughout  history,  increasing  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  the  growing  de- 
mands of  society  for  an  adequately  pre- 
pared working  force,  a  force  which — in  an 
ever-growing  industrial  society — can  only 
be  supplied  by  the  willingness  and  com- 
mitment by  that  society  to  educate  its 
people.  Paradoxically,  as  the  need  for 
this  commitment  has  been  recognized 
and  accepted,  the  costs  of  obtaining  the 
required  education  has  risen  at  a  rapid 
inflationary  rate. 

We  have  now  reached  iHie  edge  of  a 
crisis  where,  unless  funds  are  made 
available  to  the  qualified  students,  we 
shall  .soon  find  ourselves  in  a  swsition 
where  only  the  wealthy  will  be  able  to 
afford  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  school,  and  our  .society  will  be  denied 
the  well-trained  working  force  that  is 
required  for  its  continuing  progress. 
Stati;  tics  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  furnish  ample  and  cogent 
proof  of  this  impending  crisis. 

The  Office  of  Education  recently  con- 
cluded a  study  showing  the  estimated 
average  costs  charged  to  a  full-time  stu- 
dent to  attend  either  a  publicly  or  pri- 
vately funded  institution.  The  study  has 
been  broken  down  to  show  these  costs 
for  both  2-  and  4-year  institutions,  and 
the  figures  have  been  combined  to  form 
an    average    cost.   The    statistics    cover 


the  period  from  1956  to  the  present,  and 
also  project  estimated  costs  up  to,  and 
including,  1977.  Tliese  statistics  are  ba.sed 
on  data  gathered  from  the  published 
charges  of  the  institutions  .studied,  and 
the  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  con- 
.stant  1966-67  dollars. 

The  statistics  furni.shed  in  this  report 
.show  that  college  expenses  have  been 
truly  soaring  at  an  astronomical  rate. 
Considering  that  we  have  a  population 
explosion  when  the  birth  rate  climbs  to 
3  iiercent  per  year,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  we  are  experiencing  a  near- 
volcanic  ei-uption  in  academic  costs, 
which  are  rl.slng  at  the  a.stounding  rate 
of  4.5  percent  iier  year  for  nonpublic  in- 
stitutions, according  to  figures  furnLshed 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  from  5874  i^er 
year  in  1956-57  to  $2,748  per  year  in 
1976-77, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  table 
documenting  these  increases  he  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A    COMPARISON    OF    It^CREAStO    tOUCATIONAL    COSTS  i 


Penoil 


Tuition 


Boairi 


Room 


Total 


1956-S7 

Public 

$?06 

{482 

{186 

t874 

Nonpublic 

700 

526 

260 

1.486 

1966-67 

Public 

?6g 

458 

308 

1.034 

rjonpublic 

1.240 

515 

370 

2.125 

1976  77, 

Public 

329 

458 

424 

l,2tl 

Nonpublic 

1.757 

515 

476 

2,748 

PERCENTAGE    INCREASE    IN    COSTS    FOR    PERIOD    SHOWN 


1955  67 

Public 

30 

-5 

66 

20 

Nonpublic 

77 

-2 

43 

47 

1956-77, 

Public 

60 

-5 

128 

38 

Nonpublic 

150 

-2 

83 

90 

I  Stftistics  supplied  bv  the  U  S  Office  of  Fducstion 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
:,prcentase  of  inflation  shown  is  approxi- 
mate, and  was  not  determined  on  the 
separate  bases  of  2-  and  4-year  institu- 
tions, but  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  two  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  complete  table  of  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Office  of  Education  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  A. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  .See  exhibit  A.  ■ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  These  figures  point 
up  the  urgency  of  correcting  the  financial 
crisis  in  which  our  educatioi\al  system 
today  find.s  itself.  They  demonstrate  that. 
unless  we  immediatelv  confront  the  prob- 
lem with  corrective,  and  not  stopgap, 
measures,  we  shall  soon  find  our  coun- 
try in  an  untenable  situation,  correctable 
only  by  massive  and  direct  action. 

We  still  have  time  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem in  its  developing  stages  if  we  choose 
to  act. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced 
into  an  educational  morass,  as  we  have 
becom.e  absorbed  in  the  morass  of  'Viet- 
:iam  and  civil  unrest,  where  only  huge 
Federal  expenditures  running  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars  can  meet  the  need,  and 
when  only  the  prevalence  of  forces  and 
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civil  disorder  awaken  us  to  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  To  date,  we  have  been 
more  than  reluctant  to  act.  we  have  been 
intransigent.  We  have  not  been  willing  to 
commit  resources  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  our  domestic  society  when 
.t  was  clear  that  we  should  have  acted. 
On  April  2.  1968.  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  knowledgeable  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  1. 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  outlining  the  recommendations 
made  on  education  by  the  National  As- 
sc>ciation  of  Stat*  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 
.Jis  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
niittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Senator  Morse  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  educational 
matters  and  the  recommendations  con- 
firm the  crisis  in  which  we  today  find 
ourselves  The  statement  emphasizing  the 
need  for  immediate  action  is  particular- 
ly forceful.  It  says: 

Our  social  and  teciinologlcal  development 
has  steadily  reduced  the  necessity  for  ex- 
pending Tiuman  resources  on  routine  work 
and  created  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
trained  intelligence  and  disciplined,  inquir- 
ing minds. 

The  potential  of  the  university  as  a  re- 
source in  solving  the  problems  of  our  society 
has  been  dramatically  proven  Federally  sup- 
ported university  research  and  extension  work 
m  .igriculture  provide  a  great  e.xample  to 
.\mer.ca  and  the  world  of  what  the  marriage 
of  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  its 
application  in  the  lives  of  the  people  can  do. 
Similar  advances  can  be  cited  in  other  areas. 
Demands  for  speeding  cultural  and  industrial 
advance  and  lor  solving  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  of  the  dlstre.Esed  and  disposed 
whose  manual  skills  are  no  longer  needed  In 
our  rural  areas  are  clear  and  insistent.  .  . 
Federal  aid  designed  to  help  the  econom- 
ically deprl\ed  gain  access  to  college  has. 
Ironically  as  it  may  seem,  actually  reduced 
the  capacity  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
;,o  educate  these  same  young  people  by  draw- 
ing resources  from  their  instructional  budgets 
to  .idmlnister  ;ind  match  Federal  siudent-ald 
programs.  Programs  in  support  or  research, 
productive  and  essential  as  they  have  been 
and  are.  have,  because  of  their  project  and 
mission  orientation  and  cost-partlcipatlon 
requirements,  served  to  some  extent  to  draw 
resources  and  emphasis  away  from  under- 
graduate education,  rather  than  to  comple- 
ment and  strengthen  It  as  they  should. 

Measures  designed  to  conserve  the  oper- 
ating resources  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  enable  them  to  hold  down  their 
cliarges  to  students  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  greater  numbers — 
such  as  ihe  academic  facilities  grant  and 
loan  programs  and  the  college  housing  pro- 
^rani^ — are  inadequately  funded  or  have  ex- 
cessive matching  requirements  or  both.  .  .  . 
To  maintain  quality,  they  have  raised  stu- 
dent charges  substantially,  turned  away 
qualified  students,  limited  enrollments  and 
refused  requests  for  urgently  needed  public 
service  Even  the  strongest  private  colleges 
and  universities,  with  already  high  student 
charges,  report  they  are  faced  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  mounting  deficits  if  present  trends 
continue. 

Some  see  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
financing  higher  education  in  shifting  more 
and  more  of  the  cost  of  higher  education  to 
the  student  and  his  family.  But  the  student, 
m  economic  terms,  is  already  jjaylng  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  his  education  through 
various  types  of  required  charges  and  fore- 
gone earnings.  For  the  most  affluent  society 
:n  history  to  deny  responsibility  for  even  a 
mJnor  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  higher  ed- 


ucation of  Its  luture  leaaers  seems  prepo«s- 
terous. 

The  major  advance  needed  at  this  point 
In  our  history  calls  for  Federal  aid  in  such 
forms  and  in  such  variety  as  to  strengthen 
all  colleges  and  universities  from  the  weiikest 
to  the  moBt  prestigious.  .  .  . 

But  more  than  that.  It  requires  broad 
Federal  support  on  an  institutional  basis: 
support  which  will  encourage  expansion 
while  reducing  preesuree  on  student  charges: 
suppyort  which  will  maintain  quality  In  the 
face  of  rising  costs;  support  which  will  rec- 
ognize that  qualitative  differences  among 
institutions  must  be  cured  by  ■leveling  up" 
rather  than  leveling  down  and  that  quality 
lies  m  the  excellence  of  performance  of  their 
different  functions  by  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
stitutions, each  according  to  its  own  pur- 
poses 

The  time  has  aiTlved  for  us  to  ad- 
vance a  piogi-am  that  will  help  both 
universities  and  students  to  meet  in- 
creasing costs,  a  progi-am  which  will  put 
emphasis  on  an  undergraduate  education 
as  the  bridge  to  the  futuie,  and  to 
strengthen  the  means  of  crossing  that 
bridge. 

Veterans,  because  of  the  special  sacri- 
fices demanded  of  them  by  their  coun- 
tiy.  particularly  when  called  upon  to 
risk  their  lives  in  aimed  conflict,  right- 
fully have  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
continue  their  education  upon  return  to 
civilian  life,  in  order  that  they  might 
further  aid  in  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try' they  have  been  asked  to  protect.  In 
this  regard,  perhaps  no  other  single 
piece  of  legislation  authorized  by  the 
Congress  has  been  as  strengthening  to 
our  society  and  productive  as  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill. 

As  Governor  of  Alaska,  I  sponsored  a 
vetei-ans  bill  in  the  Alaska  Legislature  in 
1945.  The  war  was  not  over  and  the  leg- 
islatiue  refused  to  act.  So  I  called  a  spe- 
cial session  in  1946  to  get  action.  It  was 
the  first  veterans  bill  enacted  by  any 
State  or  territoiy  after  World  War  II. 
It  provided  bonuses  and  loans.  This  leg- 
islation has  continued  to  this  day.  en- 
abling Alaskan  veterans  to  acquire 
hundreds  of  homes,  fishing  boats,  busi- 
nesses, and  valuable  assets.  It  not  only 
benefitted  the  veterans:  it  greatly  aided 
Alaska's  economy. 

The  value  of  that  bill  on  the  State 
tevel  and  of  the  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean war  GI  bills  nationally  is  demon- 
strable. The-  World  War  II  GI  bUl.  the 


original  GI  bill  of  rights,  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  was 
enacted  by  the  78th  Congress.  It  pro- 
vided training  for  higher  education,  be- 
low-college  education,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  on-the-farm  training,  was 
utilized  by  7.800.000  veterans,  accord- 
ing to  figures  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans'   Administration. 

The  Korean  war  GI  bill,  known  lor- 
mally  as  the  Veteran.s'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1952 — Public  Law  82- 
550^piovided  essentially  the  same  types 
of  training  for  2.391.000  veterans. 

The  primary  differences  between  the 
two  was  in  the  type  of  entitlement  of- 
fered to  veterans  pursuing  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  World  War  II  bill  allowed  for  a 
maximum  entitled  of  48  months.  The 
maximum  under  the  Koiean  GI  bill  was 
36  months. 

Trte  World  War  II  entitlement  covered 
tuition,  books,  fees,  .supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  a  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  S75  for  veterans  with  no  depend- 
ents. 

The  approach  m  the  post-Korean  en- 
titlement was  a  flat  grant  of  SI 10  per 
month  for  the  veterans  without  depend- 
ents to  cover  all  expenses. 

Both  bills  enabled  veterans  to  get 
housing  loans. 

Today,  our  servicemen  may  participate 
in  a  third  veterans  readjustment  act  tlie 
cold  war  GI  bill.  Passage  of  this  far- 
sighted  legislation,  authored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughI.  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  veterans  today. 
Senator  Y.arborouch's  leadership  and 
continuing  interest  m  veteran's  readjust- 
ment has  resulted  in  legislation  which 
currently  allows  our  veterans  to  pursue 
higher  education:  to  obtain  flight  train- 
ing: to  receive  on-the-job  and  on-the- 
farm  training:  and  to  receive  a  home 
loan  guaranty  or  a  direct  home  loan.  We 
are  a  stronger  and  wiser  Nation  because 
of  his  foresight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statis- 
tical table  outlining  the  Implementation 
of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills 
be  ijnnted  m  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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IMPLEMENTATION  Of  VETERANS  LEGISLATION 


World  War  II 


Korean  war 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Veterans  receiving  benefits.     .       

Veterans  pursuing  a  tiigher  education    

Veterans  pursuing  an  education  belOM  college. 
Veterans  receiving  on-the-|ob  training. . 
Veterans  receiving  on-the-farm  training 


7,800.000 

2.230.000 

3.480.000 

1.400,000 

690,000 


100 

24 
44 
18 


World  Warn 


2,391.000 

1,213.000 

860.000 

223,000 

95,000 


Korean  war 


100 
51 
36 

9 
4 


Average  age  oi  veteran  receiving  benefits  of  all  types... 

Average  length  ot  entitlement  due  to  veterans.    

Maximum  length  ot  entitlement  allowable  by  law 

Average  length  ot  training  received.. 

Percentage  ol  veterans  who  exhausted  entitlement  due. 


27  years  old 25  years  old. 

40  months 33  months, 

48  months 36  months. 

19  months -  18  months. 

14  percent 12  percent 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  which  now  must  be  answered  is : 
Are   the   Federal   funds   available   ade- 


quate?  The   answer   is   an  unequivocal 
"No." 
Let  me  explain  in  detail.  Under  the 


rurrent  law,  a  veteran  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  S130  per  month  in  edu- 
cational assistance  for  every  month  of 
active  duty  that  he  has  performed.  This 
amounts,  over  a  9-month  school  period, 
TO  SI, 170,  a  sum  which  will  not,  except 
in  rare  instances,  come  close  to  meeting 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  student 
during  1  year  of  his  academic  studies. 
In  many  ca.ses.  the  result  is  that  the  vet- 
eran has  been  forced  into  a  situation 
where,  if  he  desires  to  further  his  educa- 
tion, he  must  obtain  funds  from  another 
?oui-ce,  such  as  outside  employment, 
.scholarships,  or  loans,  in  order  to  sup- 
plement his  income  to  meet  expen.ses. 
The  situation  is  further  complicated  If 
the  veteran  is  married  and  has  a  family 
to  .support. 

When  financial  burdens  require  him  to 
divert  his  study  time,  the  veteran  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to 
other  students  who  have  better  financ- 
ing. In  many  cases,  he  has  had  to  choose 
between  continuing  his  education  or 
quitting  school  and  working  to  support 
a  family,  with  the  dim  hope  of  obtaining 
funds  to  continue  his  interrupted  edu- 
cation at  a  later  date.  The  financial  situ- 
ation for  many  veterans  today  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  critical  juncture.  Positive 
steps  must  be  taken  for  rectification  of 
this  crisis. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  S.  3477 
to  correct  these  inequities,  and  hopefully, 
to  help  correct'  some  of  the  problems 
pointed  out  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  the  Amei-ican  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  in  one 
of  two  ways: 

First,  by  the  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  guarantee  provision,  to  enable 
the  veteran  to  supplement  the  grant  he 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government 
by  obtaining  a  loan  from  a  commercial 
bank,  the  interest  and  principal  of  which 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  amount  of  the  loan  to 
be  guaranteed  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  grant  that  the  veteran  is 
eligible  to  receive: 

Second,  by  the  establishment  of  a  di- 
rect loan  fund  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  where  loans 
will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  in  cases  where  commer- 
cial loans  are  not  available  to  the  vet- 
eran from  banks  in  his  area.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  these  loans  will  be  the 
same  as  provided  for  under  the  loan 
i;uarantee  provision. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
interest  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran  on 
the  loan  is  set  at  the  same  rate.  3  peixent. 
that  is  established  for  .similar  educa- 
tional grants  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  act  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
students  who  are  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  by  establishing  a  similar  fund 
for  veterans:  and 

Second,  by  allowing  veterans  who  are 
currently  receiving  funds  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  be  cov- 
ered under  the  provisions  of  the  student 
loan  guarantee  and  direct  loan  fund, 
thus  releasing  NDEA   funds  committed 


to  veterans  and  making  them  available 

to  nonveteran  students. 

In  order  to  provide  for  just  and  equita- 
ble implementation  of  the  bill.  I  am 
proposing  a  provision  which  will  relieve 
the  veteran  of  his  repayment  obligation 
if  he  is  called  to  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  30  days,  providing  he  is 
not  in  default  of  payment  for  more  than 
60  days  prior  to  his  recall.  This  will  be 
added  incentive  to  the  lending  institu- 
tion to  make  a  loan  under  the  guarantee 
provisions. 

By  having  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume the  veteran's  obligation  in  event  of 
recall,  the  lender  is  protected,  and  it  will 
also  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  veteran 
to  further  his  education  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  loan  aids,  when  he  knows 
that  the  Government  will  relieve  him  of 
his  obligation  and  that  he  will  not  be 
penalized  in  case  of  recall  to  active  duty. 
My  bill  further  stipulates  that  no  vet- 
eran will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loa:i.  or 
a  loan  guarantee,  under  this  bill  when 
he  is  currently  receiving  a  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee,  under  the  provisions  of  some 
other  Federal  grant.  He  will,  however,  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  bill  if 
he  chooses  to  tenninate  aJl  other  educa- 
tional aid  he  is  receiving  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  is  not  precluded 
from  obtaining  any  other  educational  aid 
for  which  he  may  be  eligible  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

I  have  added  two  provisions  to  the  bill 
with  respect  to  public  sen'ice  employ- 
ment : 

First.  A  provision  which  provides  for 
cancellation  of  any  indebtedness  incurred 
by  the  veteran  if,  upon  graduation  from 
college,  he  entei-s  into  employment  in 
certain  public  sen-ice  jobs  stipulated  in 
section  1692  of  the  bill,  including  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  secondaiT  schools 
and  teachers  of  handicapped  children, 
and  will  be  canceled  in  the  amount  and 
under  the  scale  stipulated  in  that  sec- 
tion. Hopefully,  such  an  incentive  will 
encourage  veterans  to  further  serve  their 
country  after  leaving  school,  and  it  will 
also  provide  competently  trained  ijerson- 
nel  in  areas  in  which  there  have  been 
demonstrated  a  need  for  their  services. 

Second,  My  second  provision  provides 
that  preference  be  given  to  the  wives  of 
veterans  with  respect  to  public  service 
employment,  except  that  they  shall  not 
be  given  this  preference  over  veterans 
themselves.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  request  President  John- 
son has  made  of  the  Congress  to  encour- 
age people,  and  in  particular,  veterans, 
to  enter  public  service  employment  in 
view  of  the  need  for  their  services.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  help  provide  employment 
for  wives  of  veterans  whose  husbands  are 
going  to  school  full  time,  aiding  them  in 
meeting  the  financial  obligations  of  their 
families. 

Finally,  I  am  requesting  that  $250  mil- 
lion be  authorized  to  create  a  revolving 
loan  fund  for  the  direct  loan  provision. 
Although  this  amount  might,  at  first 
glance  seem  high,  published  figures  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  prove  oth- 
er\nse.  These  figures  show  that,  as  of 
Februar-'  1968,  980.321  applications  had 
been  received  for  educational  assistance 
under  Public  Law  89-358 — the  so-called 


cold  war  GI  bill.  As  of  that  date,  698,000 
beneficiaries  had  received  assistance,  an 
increase  of  almost  28.000  over  January 
1968,  and  was  expected  to  reach  741,775 
by  the  end  of  March  1968,  an  increase  of 
43,475  over  February,  and  an  increase  of 
71,180  over  January.  In  addition,  these 
figures  show  that  expendituies  for  edu- 
cational assistance  are  expected  to  reach 
an  annual  output  of  $513,400,000  at  the 
end  of  March  1968,  an  increase  of  $45,- 
012,000  over  the  annual  late  of  expcndi- 
ture  in  Febioiary  of  $468,388,000.  Also,  as 
of  February  1968.  398.797  veterans  weie 
actively  leceiving  educational  assistance 
under  the  lav. 

Projected  estimates  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  conclude  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  veterans  who  will  be- 
come eligible  for  educational  assistance 
in  the  coming  year,  to  750,000.  or  ap- 
proximately 62,500  per  month,  of  which 
some  75.4  i^ercent  will  be  immediately 
eligible  to  pursue  a  college  degree,  be- 
cause they  have  completed  12  or  more 
years  of  education.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  :t  is  so ordeicd. 
'See  exhibit  B.  > 

Mr.  GRUENING.  President  John.son, 
in  his  message  on  American  education, 
pointed  out  the  need  for  higher  educa- 
tion. He  said: 

The  proEpentv  and  well-being  of  the 
United  Stales — and  thus  our  national  inter- 
est— are  vitally  affected  by  America's  col- 
leges and  universities.  Junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes. 

Their  problems  are  not  theirs  alone,  but 
the  Nation's 

This  is  true  today  more  than  ever  For 
now  we  call  upon  higher  education  to  play 
a  new  and  more  ambitious  role  in  our  so- 
cial progress,  our  economic  development,  our 
effort  to  help  other  countries. 

We  depend  upon  the  universities — their 
training,  research,  and  extension  services — 
for  the  knowledge  which  underglrds  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production. 

Increasingly,  we  look  to  the  colleges  and 
universities — to  ihelr  faculties,  laboratories, 
research  Institutes  and  MUdy  centers — for 
help  with  every  problem  in  our  society  and 
with  the  efforts  we  are  making  toward  peace 
in  the  world, 

THE    FIFTH    FREEDOM 

On  January  6,  1941,  President  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt  set  forth  to  Congress  and  the 
people  'four  essential  human  freedoms  '  for 
which  America  sUinds, 

In  the  years  since  then,  those  four  free- 
doms— freedom  of  sF>eech.  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  Irom 
fear — have  stood  as  a  summary  of  our  aspi- 
rations for  the  American  Republic  and  for 
the  world. 

And  Americans  have  always  stood  ready  to 
pay  the  cost  In  energy  and  treasure  which 
are  needed  to  make  thoee  great  goal.s  a 
reality, 

Tociay — wealthier,  more  powerful  and  more 
able  than  ever  before  in  our  history — our 
Nation  can  declare  another  essential  human 
freedom. 

The  fifth  freedom  is  freedom  from  igno- 
rance. 

It  means  that  every  man.  everywhere, 
should  be  free  to  develop  his  talents  to  their 
full  potential — unhampered  by  arbitrary 
barriers  of  race  or  birth  or  incomie. 

We  have  already  begun  the  work  of  guar- 
anteeing that  fifth  freedom. 
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The  Job,  of  course,  will  never  be  finished 
For  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  education 
is  a  perpetually  unfinished  journey,  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  discovery 

But  the  work  we  started  when  this  Na- 
tion began,  which  has  flourished  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  which  gained  new  mo- 
mentum iii  the  pai^t  two  Congresses — is  ours 
to  continue — yours  and  mine. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  .say  that  I  hope 
we  can  rise  to  the  challenge  of  two  great 
Presidents,  and  to  the  challenge  con- 
fronting our  Nation  as  a  'whole  if  we  be- 
gin to  meet  our  educational  financial 
crisis  now.  Therefore,  let  us  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  meet  the  need,  and  iiot 
aggravate  the  crisis. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclasion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  exhibits  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  bill  'S.  3477'  to  amend  chapter 
34  of  title  3^.  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  authorize  educational  assist- 
ance loans  to  veterans  to  supplement 
educational  assistance  allowances  paid 
to  such  veterans  under  such  chapter, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gruening  'for  himself  and  others'  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 3477 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Corig'-ess  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subchapter  V  as 
follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V EDUCATIONAL  LOANS 

■'!!  1690.  Student   loan   guaranty. 

"In  addition  to  the  educational  assistance 
allow-iiice  authorized  by  this  chapter,  educa- 
tional assistance  loans  made  to  eligible  vet- 
erans pursuing  a  program  of  education 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  by  a 
lending  Instittition  authorized  to  do  business 
in  a  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  be 
guiiranteed  by  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subchapter 

"S  1691    Terms  and  conditions  of  loans 

"(a)  Any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  be  approved  by,  the  Admin- 
istrator only  If  the  eligible  veteran  i  1  i  is 
capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  educational 
institution  fh  which  his  program  is  to  be 
pursued,  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  his 
courses  of  study.  '2)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment,  or  is  enrolled,  in  such  institu- 
tion either  as  an  undergraduate,  graduate, 
or  professional  student,  and  i3i  is  enrolled 
in  or  is  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
on  a  half-time  or  more  basis.  The  amount 
of  any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  not.  for  any  year  of  educa- 
tional pursuit  approved  under  this  chapter. 
exceed  1 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
which  the  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, or  t2(  an  amount  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  the  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to 
receive,  is  reasonably  adequate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  to  meet  the 
veteran's  educational  expenses  at  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  is  enrolled,  whichever 
amount  is  the  lesser 

"(bl    An  approved  loan  shall  be  evidenced 
by  a  note  or  other  written  agreement  which 


provides     lor    repayment    of     the    principal 
amount,   together   with   interest   thereon,   in 
equal    installments    lor.    if    the    borrower   so 
requests,  in  graduated  perlfKlic  Installments 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ules as  may  be  approved  by  the  Adminstra- 
ton      payable     quarterly,      bi-monthly,      or 
monthly   lat  the  option  of  the  lending  in- 
stitution),   over    a    period    beginning    lune 
months  after  the  dale  on  which  the  eligible 
veteran  ceases  to  pursue  an  educational  pro- 
gram autliorlzed  under  this  chapter  (on  at 
least    a   one-half   time   or   more   basis),   and 
ending   not   later   than   ten   years   and   nine 
months  after  such  date.  Such  loan  shall  bear 
interest   on  the   unpaid   balance  at   the  rate 
determined   by  the  Administrator   to  be   the 
going  rate  in  the  State  in  which  the  loan  is 
made,   except    that   all   interest   in   excess  of 
3   percent  per  annum  shall   be   paid   by   the 
United    States    under    the    guaranty    agree- 
ment entered  Into  between   the  lending  in- 
stitution  and   the   Administrator. 
"S  1692.  Cancellation  of  loans 
~  "Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
proved guaranteed  loan  i  plus  interest)  shall 
be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher 
in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  school  in  a  State,  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  or  in  an  elemen- 
tary   or    secondary    school    overseas    of    the 
Armed    Forces    of    the    United    States.    Can- 
cellation of  a  loan  for  such  service  shall  be 
I  1 1   at  the  rale  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loan   plus  interest   thereon 
for  each  complete  academic  year  or  its  equiv- 
alent   I  as   determined    under   regulations    of 
the   Administrator)    of   such   service.    |2)    at 
the  rate  of  15  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  loan  plus  interest  thereon  for  each 
complete  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  ( as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator)  of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in 
a   public   or  other   nonprofit   elementary  or 
secondary  school  which  is  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  a  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  in  such  ye.ir  for  assistance  pursuant 
to    title   11    of    Public    Law    874.    Eighty-first 
Congress,   as  amended,   and   which   for   pur- 
poses of   this  clause   and   for   that   year   has 
been  determined  by  the  Administrator,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  and  after  consultation 
with    the   State   educational    agency   of    the 
State  m  which  the  school  is  located,  to  be  a 
school  in  which  there  is  a  high  concentration 
of  students  from  low-income  families,  except 
that  the  Administrator  shall  not  make  such 
determination  with  respect  to  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  public  and 
other    nonprofit    elementary  and   secondary 
schools  in  any  one  State  for  any  one  year,  or 
(3)   at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such   loan   plus   interest   thereon 
for  each  complete  academic  year  or  its  equiv- 
alent   I  as   determined   under   regulations   of 
the  Administrator)   of  service  as  a  full-time 
teacher  of  handicapped  children   (including 
mentallv    retarded,    hard    of    hearing,    deaf, 
speech   impaired,  visually  handicapped,  .seri-  . 
ously  emotionally  disturbed  or  other  health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  >  in  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit    elementary    or    secondary    school 
system.  An  additional  50  per  centuin  of  any 
such  loan  plus  interest  thereon  may  be  can- 
celed  at   the   rate   of    15   per   centum   of    the 
total     amount    of     the    loan     plus     interest 
thereon  for  additional  service  of  the  nature 
described  in  clauses  ili  and  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence:   but  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph   shall    authorize    refunding    any    pay- 
ment made  by  a  veteran.  The  amount  of  the 
loan   which   is  canceled   under   this   section, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  lending  institution  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  guaranty 
agreement    entered    into    between    such    in- 
stitution and  the  Administrator. 
":il693.     Powers  of  the  Administrator 

'The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  additional  terms  and  conditions 


as  he  deems  necessary  In  order  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
recover  the  unpaid  balance  of  any  loan  which 
is  defaulted  by  the  borrower  and  for  which 
the  United  States  becomes  responsible  pur- 
suant to  the  guaranty  provisions  of  ihi.s 
subchapter. 

"51694.     Direct  educational   loans 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  eligible  veterans  are  unable  to  obtain 
educational  assist. nice  loans  under  this  sub- 
chapter from  commercial  lending  c^ources  at 
reasonable  rales  of  interest  and  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions,  he  is  authorized 
to  make  educational  assistance  loans  to  .sucl; 
veterans  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  for  loans  guaranteed  under  tliis 
subchapter  except  that  such  loans  shall  bear 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  per  annum.  No  interest  .shall 
accrue  before  the  date  on  which  repay- 
ment of   the  loan   is   to  begin 

"(b)    For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  .Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,   there  is  established  an  educational 
assistance    revolving    loan    fund,    and  , there 
is    authorized    to    be    appropriated    to'  such 
fund  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250.000. oou 
Any  funds  received  by  way  of  repavment  of 
lo<ms    made    under     this    section    shall     be 
credited  to  the  receiving  fund. 
■S1695.     Repayment  or  cancellation  of  loans 
by  the  United  States:   limitation 
on  loans  from  Federal  sources 
"(U)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.   whenever  an  eligible   veteran  is  ob- 
ligated for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  guaran- 
teed or  made   under   this  subchapter  and  i.s 
recalled  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than   30   days,    the   Administrator  shall   pav 
on  behalf  of  such  \eteran  anv  pavment    in- 
cluding interest  thereon,  on  aiiv  loan  guaran- 
teed  under   this  subchapter  which   becomes 
due  while  such  veteran  is  serving  on  active 
duty,  and  shall  cancel  any  payment,  includ- 
iiig  interest  thereon,  on  any  direct  loan  made 
to  such  veteran  under  this  subchapter  which 
becomes  due   while  such   veteran   is  serving 
on  active  duty.  Payments  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  behalf  of  any  veteran  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  a  debt  obligation 
of  such   veteran   to   the  United   States.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  applv  in 
the  case  of  any  loan  which  has  been' in' de- 
fault for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days 

"(b)  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
guaranty  or  direct  loan  under  this  subchap- 
ter for  any  year  for  which  he  Ixas  received 
a  loan,  a  guarantee  on  a  loan,  or  a  grant 
under  any  program  authorized  ptu-suant  to 
Federal  law." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  34  of  title  38.  United  St^tes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER    V— EDUCATION' .\L    LOANS 

•Sec. 

"1690.  Student  loan  guarantv 
■1691.  Terms  and  conditions  of  loans 
■1692.  Cancellation  of  loans 
'1693-  Powers  of  the  Administrator 
■1694.  Direct  educational  loans 
■1695-  Repayment  or  cancellation  of  loans  by 
the    United    States:    limitation   on 
loans  from  Federal  sources." 
Sec.   3.  Notwithstanding   any   other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  wives  of  veterans,  shall  be 
given  the  same  type  of  preference  with  re- 
spect  to  public  service  employment   in  the 
Federal  Government  as  is  granted  to  veterans. 
except    that    no   wife   of   a    \eteran   shall   be 
give!n  a  preference  over  an  eligible  veteran. 
Sec.  4    This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment    but    no    educational    assistance 
loans  shall   be   guaranteed   or  made  for  any 
period    prior    to    the    first    day    of    the    first 
calendar    month    which    t>egins    more    thaji 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


TABLE  44 -ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  TO  FULL-TIME  RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS,  BY  TYPE  AND  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 

UNITED  STATES.  1956-57   TO   1976-77 

[Charges  are  for  the  academic  year  and  in  constant  1966-67  dollir*] 


Total  tuition,  board. 

and  room 

Tuition 
All 
(5) 

(includes  required  fees) 

Board  (7-day  basis) 

All 
(11) 

Dormitory  rooms 
4-y«ar 
(12) 

Year  and  control 

(i) 

All             It^yeaT 
(2)               (3) 

2-year 
(4) 

4-year       2- 
(6) 

year 
0) 

All 

(8) 

4-yMr 
(9) 

2-y««r 

(10) 

2-year 
(13) 

1956-57:' 

Public             

...        J874              $883 

J637 
929 

631 
993 

639 

1.069 

644 

1.147 

650 
1.221 

656 
1,311 

665 
1.375 

671 
1.400 

671 
1.531 

680 

1.576 

684 
1.644 

$206 
700 

210 
748 

216 
809 

223 
866 

230 
922 

239 
992 

240 
1.021 

250 
1.079 

256 
1.145 

262 
1,188 

268 
1,240 

J211 
714 

215 
761 

224 
821 

232 
878 

240 
934 

254 
1.008 

257 
1,039 

271 
1,099 

281 

1.172 

290 
1.218 

299 
1.273 

PROJECTED^ 

308 
1.328 

318 
1,383 

328 
1.438 

337 
1,494 

346 

1.549 

356 

1.604 

366 
1.659 

375 
1.714 

384 
1.770 

394 
1.825 

$88 
322 

89 
374 

92 
429 

94 
484 

96 
536 

96 
588 

105 
649 

103 
685 

104 
739 

708 
788 

110 
836 

112 
885 

114 
934 

116 
983 

118 
1.032 

121 
1.081 

123 
1.130 

125 
1.179 

127 
1,228 

130 
1.276 

132 
1.325 

$482 
525 

471 
516 

469 

516 

467 
515 

465 

515 

463 

517 

470 
514 

464 
519 

459 

514 

460 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 
515 

458 

515 

458 
515 

453 

515 

$484 
530 

473 
519 

471 
519 

469 

519 

468 
517 

464 
520 

471 
516 

465 
523 

461 
516 

462 
518 

460 

517 

460 
517 

460 
517 

460 
51? 

460 
517 

460 
517 

460 
517 

460 

517 

460 
517 

460 
517 

460 

517 

$417 
433 

406 
432 

402 
438 

398 
445 

395 

451 

390 
467 

390 
462 

385 
455 

380 
488 

376 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

374 
488 

$186 
260 

196 
268 

210 
275 

223 
292 

237 
304 

250 

315 

264 
330 

274 
337 

285 
348 

297 
359 

308 
370 

320 
380 

332 
390 

343 
401 

354 
412 

366 
423 

378 
433 

389 

444 

400 

454 

412 
465 

424 

476 

$188 
260 

198 
268 

212 
282 

225 
293 

239 
305 

252 
316 

266 
333 

277 
340 

288 
351 

300 
363 

312 

374 

$132 
174 

137 
187 

Nonpublic 

1957-58: > 

Public    .  

...      1.486             1.504 

877                886 
..       1.532              1.548 

1958-59;  ' 

Public              

895                 097 

145 
202 

152 
218 

159 
234 

170 

256 

170 
264 

Nonpublic 

1959-60: ' 
Pul}Iic 

..       1.600              1.622 
913                926 

Nonpublic 

1960-61:1 

Public                  

...       1.673              1.690 
932                 947 

Nonpublic 

1961-62:  = 

Public 

Nonpublic 

1962-63:- 

Public                    

...       1.741              1.756 

952                970 
..        1.824              1.844 

974                994 

Nonpublic               . 

1.865             1.888 
988             1.013 

1963-64:- 

Public                     .  .  .. 

183 
260 

187 
304 

194 
306 

200 
320 

tlonpublic 

1964 -«5  :- 

Public-    

Nonpublic - 

1965  66:1 

Public               

...      1.935             1,962 

1.000             1.030 
...      2.007             2.039 

..      1.019             1.052 

Nonpublic 

1956-67:1 

Public            

.  .      2. 062            2. 099 
...      1.034             1.071 

Nonpublic 

...      2.125            2.164 

1967-68: 

Public                  

...      1.052             1.092 

692 
1,707 

701 
1,770 

709 
1.833 

718 
1,896 

727 
1.959 

735 
2,022 

744 
2.035 

752 
2.148 

762 
2.210 

770 

2,273 

274 
1.292 

280 
1,343 

286 
1.395 

292 
1.447 

298 
1.499 

304 

1.550 

310 
1.602 

316 
1.654 

323 
1.706 

329 

1.757 

324 
385 

336 
397 

348 
408 

360 
419 

372 
430 

334 
441 

396 
453 

408 
464 

420 
475 

431 
486 

206 
334 

213 

348 

Nonpublic 

1968  59; 

Public             

...      2.187             2,230 
...      1.070             I.IU 

2.248             2.297 

1969-70: 

Public                  

.      1,087             1,136 

219 
362 

...      2.311             2,363 

1970-71: 

Public                

...      1.104             1,157 

226 
376 

232 
390 

Nonpublic 

1971  12. 

Public - 

...      2.374            2.430 

...      1.122             1.178 
.      2.437             2.4% 

1372  73; 

Public 

Nonpublic — 

:373-74; 

Public 

1.140             1.200 
...      2.498            2.562 

...      1.157             1.222 
...      2.516            2.629 

238 
404 

245 
418 

1974-75: 
-    Public... -- 

Nonpublic 

;375  76; 

Public 

...       1.174              1,243 
...      2.623            2.695 

...      1.193             1.264 
...      2.686            2.762 

251 

432 

25S 
44S 

:376-77; 

Public       

...      1.211             1.285 

264 
460 

Nonpublic 

...      2.748             2.828 

.  note:  Data  are  for  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  all  years.  For  methodology  details 

-  DatTfor  1961-62  through  1964-65  represent  constant  1966-67  dollars  as  converted  Irom  the      see  appendix  table  D. 
unadiusted  current  dollars  shown  in  table  45.  See  constant  dollar  index,  table  K.  Source:  U  S.  Depaitment  of  Health,  tducation.  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education   publications: 

!The  proiection  of  basic  student  charges  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  charges  will     (^  ■Higher  Education  Basic  Student  Charges."  1961-62  through    l%4-65:   and  (2)  "Opemng 
continue  to  increase  through  1976-77  as  they  did  during  the  base  years  of  1961-62  through  1964-     (pjnj  [n,ollment  in  Higher  tducation,"  1961  through  1964. 
65  in  constant  dollars.  The  decreases  in  charges  lor  board  during  the  base  period  are  not  pro- 
jected and  are  frozen  at  the  1966-67  level.  The  base  year  data  tor  board  charges  in  current  un- 
siiusted  dollars,  did  show  an  increase  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  application  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Exhibit  b  iFigtires  are  based  on  those  received  from     process  considered  as  mining.  Tills  meas- 

,      .         ,      ,  ,      ,..       ,       w  „«  A„„r«c     the  Senate  Liaison  Office  of  the  Veterans' Ad-     ure  would  give  the  lightweight  aggregate 

P.o;ecfcd  re;.«e  ors^^dier.,^  ba^sed  on  /igz^re.     ^^,^,,i„,  ,  .^^^^^^,     much-needed     assistance.     A 

^er  year                   -  ---  '       -  750.000                          -^ measure  similar  to  the  one  I  introduced 

Per  month -IlIIIIM 62.500  ^„,„„     TMTRnTiTTrTTON  OP  RTT  I   TO  today  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  during 

F:stimated  level  of  educational  attainment  of  ^-  }^Ji^r^J  cmTAIN  PROCESSES  IN  "^^  ^^^^  Consress.  as  an  amendment  to 

reti/rning  veterans  P^om^J^'Kr     T  TrHT^VFTOHT^rf  ^^^  ^°^^^^'^  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966. 

Percent  ^^^S^gg  ^S  1  MmmC^  PRO  ""^^  ^°   ^  ^"^"^'^   "'   conference.   The 

7  years  or  less 1.1  GREGATES  AS  A  MINING  PKOv.bbb  committee  report  on  this  matter  recom- 

K  years 3.3  jj^j.    xOWER.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  intro-  mended  that  the  application  of  heat  to 

:' years 5.3  ^iuce.  for  appi-opriate  reference,  a  meas-  the    lightweight    astiregates    mentioned 

10  years ^9  ure  designed  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve-  should  be  considered  as  mining  for  per- 

12  years                '.".'....          ...V...  59^2  nue  Code  of  1954  to  include  the  sintering  centage  deletion  purposes.  All  that  this 

;  to  3  years'coUege-I'.I---"--riI"--r    q's  and  burning  of  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used  measure  would  do  is  reinstate  the  ex- 

4  years  or  more  college 6.4  as  lightweight  aggregates  as  a  treatment  pressed  desire  of  the  Senate  which  was 
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deleted  by  said  conference  committee  It 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  policy  for  us  to  follow  by  so  acting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  'S.  3480  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  the 
sin'enne  and  burnina;  of  clay,  shale,  and 
slate  used  as  lightweieht  aK^rp^ates  as 
a  treatment  process  considered  as  min- 
ing, introduced  by  Mr,  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  3481— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
FURTHER  EXTEND  THE  PERIOD 
OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  L,ANDS  OP 
THE  QUAPAW  INDIANS  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr  HARRIS,  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
further  extend  the  period  of  restrictions 
on  lands  of  the  Quapaw  Indians.  Okla- 
homa xv.-i  for  other  purposes,  A  similar 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leai^ue,  Congressm.an  Ed  Edmondson.  The 
chairman  of  the  tribe.  Robert  Whitebird 
and  the  vice  chairman.  Henry  E.  Hoff- 
man, endorse  the  bill,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
dated  April  29,  1968.  from  these  two  tribal 
otTicials  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  348L  to  further  extend 
the  period  of  restrictions  on  lands  of 
the  Quapaw  Indians.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr,  Harris 
I  for  himself  and  Mr,  Monroney  i  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr,  Harris,  is 
as  follows: 

Quapaw,  Okla.. 

April  29.  1968. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate.  . 

Committee  on  Finance,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  In  regard  to  your 
letter  of  March  25.  1968  to  Mr,  Robert  White- 
bird  concerning  the  extension  of  restrictions 
on  the  Quapaw  Tribe,  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
the  bill  should  include  the  wording  sug- 
gested by  you,  Senator  Harris, 

This  would  be  'The  e.xtension  provided  lor 
by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
J'.Uy  27,  1939,  and  section  2  thereof". 

This  section  concerns  the  leasing  of  re- 
stricted lands  for  business,  mining  or  other 
purposes  in  accordance  with  such  riUes  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe  and  not  otherwise:  Provided. 
howe\er.  that  no  lease,  modification,  or  as- 
sign.Tient  thereof  .shall  be  made  over  the 
wr.tten  protest  of  adult  Indians  owning  a 
majority  interest  therein. 

This  section  is  in  the  original  Act  of  July 
27  1939  53  SUit,  1127)  and  we  feel  it  should 
be  included  m  this. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  Quapaw  Indian  Tribe. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Henry  E,  Hoffman.  Jr  , 
Vice  Chairman,  Quapaiv  Tribal  Businiss 
Committee. 

Robert  WHrrEBtRD. 
ChuiT-rrian,      Quapaw      Tribal      Business 
Committee. 


S,  3482— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  CERTAIN  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal governments  where  the  tax  bases  of 
such  local  governments  have  been  im- 
paired through  Department  of  the  In- 
terior land  acquisitions. 

My  proposal  is  not  a  complex  one:  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  clearly  stated  and 
easily  imderstood  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty.  When  Federal  Government  ac- 
tion takes  land  for  national  parks  for 
example,  this  land  so  taken  is  lost  for 
tax  purposes  to  local  government  tax  au- 
thorities. Greatly  needed  local  govern- 
ment revenues  are  thus  reduced,  in  many 
cases  substantially.  Present  statutory 
authority  does  not  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Interior  to  make  any  sort  of 
interim  payments  to  local  taxing  au- 
thorities in  the  form  of  compensation  for 
this  lost  revenue. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that,  in  most  cases, 
economic  benefits  resulting  to  local  areas 
from  th£  establishment  of  a  national 
park  or  seashore  or  similar  area  far  out- 
weigh any  loss  of  lands  from  tax  roles. 
However,  Mr,  President,  local  taxing  au- 
thorities are  generally  hard-pressed  to 
come  up  with  adequate  tax  dollars  in  this 
interim  between  the  original  land  acqui- 
sition by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  subsequent  afore-mentioned  accruing 
of  economic  benefits.  It  is  this  interim 
period  about  which  I  am  concerned.  Mr, 
President.  Local  governments  cannot 
place  necessary  services  in  limbo  during 
this  tax  loss  period.  Local  government 
operations  and  programs  must  continue, 
most  particularly  school  operations. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  authorized 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  authority  to  purchase  the  se- 
curities and  obligations  of,  or  make  loans 
to,  these  local  governments  which  may 
be  affected  by  such  tax  losses,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  would  point  out  in  closing  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  my  proposal,  and  that  is,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  direct  grant  program.  It 
is  merely  a  means  of  assisting  the  local 
communities  to  get  by  at  a  time  when 
they  will  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  tax 
dollars  due  to  action  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3482 1  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certain  local  governments. 
introduced  by  Mr,  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S,  3483— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ENTITLED,  -FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE 
FREEDOM  OP^  CHOICE  ACT  OF 
1968" 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  entitled  the  "Federal 
Employee  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of 
1968,"  I  am  joined  by  Senators  Baker. 
Curtis.  Dirksen,  Eastl.^nd,  Fannin,  Hat- 
field,   HiCKENLOOPER,    H0LL,\ND,    HRUSK.^, 


Jordan  of  Idaho,  MrnniY,  Tower.  Thue- 
MOND,  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  in  the  introduction  of 
this  important  legislation.  My  reasons  for 
introducing  the  bill  are  basically  three- 
fold. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  issued  an 
Executive  order  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have,  and  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of.  the  right,  free  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  assist  any 
employee  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
any  such  activity. 

Speaking  of  this  Executive  order  and 
Its  guarantee  of  voluntarism  for  Federal 
employees  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg  said : 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  are  Inap- 
propriate to  the  Federal  government  ,  ,  In 
your  own  organization  you  have  to  win  ac- 
ceptance by  your  own  conduct,  your  own 
action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  responsi- 
bility and  your  own  achievement, 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Ambassador  Goldberg  regard- 
ing this  very  crucial  employee  right.  Con- 
sequently, when  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  a  Labor-Management  Review  Com- 
mission headed  by  SecrelaiT  of  Labor  W, 
Willard  Wirtz  was  considering  changes 
in  Executive  Order  10988  I  was  very 
curious  as  to  what  those  recommenda- 
tions were,  I  have  attempted  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  learn  if  the  Renew 
Commission  had  made  any  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  that  the  concept 
of  voluntary  unionism  among  Federal 
ci\-ilian  employees  be  eliminated,  I  have 
been  unable  to  determine  if  this  rec- 
ommendation was  made  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  any  intention  to  change  Execu- 
tive Order  10988. 

My  suspicions  were  further  increased 
when  responsible  reporters  writing  in  the 
Washmgton  Post  and  other  newspapers 
indicated  that  compulsory-  unionism  for 
Federal  employees  was  under  considera- 
tion as  well  as  a  second  provision  which 
miffht  require  in  lieu  of  outright  union 
membership  the  payment  of  a  service 
fee  to  the  imion  involved. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  it  is 
verj'  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  com- 
pulsoi-y  unionism  is  about  to  be  forced 
upon  Federal  employees.  Those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  make  this  information 
known  have  kept  it  very  secret,  and  con- 
sequently the  public  is  left  in  the  dark. 

I  believe  the  concept  of  voluntary 
unionism  in  the  Federal  service  Is  the 
only  reasonable  and  moral  position 
which  the  US,  Government  can  take.  At 
the  moment  the  existence  of  that  prin- 
ciple is  dependent  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  can  change  it  at 
will,  E\-en  if  President  Johnson  has  not 
received  a  recommendation  requiring 
compulsory  unionism:  even  if  he  has  de- 
cided against  such  a  recommendation, 
the  possibility  that  compui«oiy  unionism 
could  be  forced  upon  Federal  Govern- 
ment employee  at  a  later  date  or  by  a 
different  President  still  exists.  Conse- 
quently. I  believe  that  the  privilege  to 
join  a  union  or  to  refrain  from  join- 
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ing  a  union  should  be  permanently  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  Congress, 

Federal  employees  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  wonder  from  month  to  month 
or  from  election  to  election  if  they  will 
be  required  to  join  a  union  or  pay  union 
dues  in  order  to  retain  their  civil  service 
jobs  and  continue  their  Federal  careers. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
opposed  in  any  way  to  an  employee  join- 
ing a  union  either  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  or  m  the  Federal  service. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  right  for 
all  Americans,  I  believe  equally,  how- 
ever, that  no  American  should  be  forced 
to  join  a  union  by  the  Government  or 
private  industry  in  order  to  ictain  his 
job.  The  right  to  refrain  is  every  bit  as 
sacred  and  as  important  as  is  the  right 
to  join.  It  is  both  rights  which  my  bill 
will  protect. 

May  I  repeat  what  I  said  back  in  1965 
during  the  long  debate  on  section  14<b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  the  people 
of  my  State  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives have  set  up  a  right-to-work 
law.  Those  1-cderal  employees  who  have 
written  me  regarding  this  subject  have 
been  unanimous  in  expressing  their 
strong  belief  that  compulsor>-  unionism 
or  the  payment  of  union  dues  is  wrong 
and  indefensible. 

I  believe  that  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
are  supported  by  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  who  believe  that  mem- 
bership in  any  organization  should  be 
determined  freely  and  without  coercion 
bv  the  individual  and  not  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Such  a  critical  issue  as  compul- 
sory unionism  is  something  which  the 
Congress  cannot  ignore. 

May  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  Senate 
;n  October  1965.  "Good  unions  do  not 
need  compulsorj*  unionism  and  bad 
unions  don't  deserve  it." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  34831  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in 
employee-management  relations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Bennett  and  others,  was 
:eceived.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
:erred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 


prevention  of  damages  resulting  from 
erosion  of  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way 
of  existing  State,  county,  and  other  rural 
roads  and  liighways.  from  erosion  of  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  from 
erosion  of  uni-estorcd  or  unrchabilitated 
surface  or  strip-mined  non-Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Jackson  1  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senators  from 
Connecticut  iMr,  Dodd  and  Mr,  Ribi- 
coFFl  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'S.  28821  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
.Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  medical,  technical, 
.social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of 
medical  progress  toward  making  trans- 
plantation of  organs,  and  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial organs  a  practical  alternative  in 
the  treatment  of  disease:  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  opei-ation  of 
regional  and  community  [irograms  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the 
conduct  of  training  related  to  such  pio- 
grams;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr,  MondaleI  I  fui'ther  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydinc.sI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  'S.J. 
Res  169'  the  East-West  trade  re.solution. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI£. 
JOINT  RESOLUTION.  AND  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr,  Curtis  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
-ponsor  of  the  resolution  'S.  Res,  13>  to 
amend  i-ule  XX\'  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere-d, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  senior  col- 
league [Mr.  Randolph]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Hart!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
S,  20401  to  provide  for  Fedeml  assist- 
ance m  the  planning  and  installation  of 
works  and  measures  for  the  control  and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  13.  1968.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

S,  391,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  1. 
1933  (47  Stat,  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to  per- 
manently set  aside  certain  lands  in  Utah  as 
.m  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes"; 

S,  528,  An  act  to  place  in  trust  certain 
lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
in  Wyoming; 

S.  948,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Markovltz.  U,S,  Navy; 

S,  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas.  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont,,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  ether  purposes: 

S.  1147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzios; 

S.  1173,  An  act  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma; 

S  1180,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Ja- 
calne; 

S,  1395,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bran- 
dia  Don  i  nee  Praschnlk ) ; 

S,  1406,  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Mestas; 


S,  1483,  An  act  lor  the  relief  ol  Dr,  Pedro 
Loper".  G.ircla; 

S  1490  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Yoo    I  Maria    Margurltal; 

S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Elizabeth  iChoi  Long; 

S  1829  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Klmi  Long; 

S,  1918,  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr,  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S,  1946  An  act  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Foss  Reservoir  Conserv- 
ancy District,  and  for  other  purposes; 

s!  1968  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar; 

S,  2005,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ana- 
tleto  C,  Fernandez; 

S.  2022,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mario 
Jose  Reniirez  DeEslenoz; 

S,  2023,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrgUlo  A, 
Arango.  M  D.: 

S,  2078  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr  Alberto 
De  Jongh; 

S,  2132.  An  ;ict  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Cespedes; 

S.  2139.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Trejo  Padron; 

S.  2149  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jobe  J 
Guijarro; 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Relnaldo  Nunez  Baez: 

S.  2193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez: 

S.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Mar- 
garita Lorigados; 

S,  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Shih  Gum  Lee; 

S,  2301.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr,  Fran- 
cisco Guiliermo  Gomez-Inguanzo; 

S,  2381,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Jesus 
.'Vdalberio  Quevedo-AvUa: 

S,  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teo- 
baldo  Cuervo-Castillo; 

S,  2404,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez; 

S.  2489.  .'Vn  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia; 

S.  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Ga- 
briel Wilderness.  .A.ngeles  National  Forest, 
la  the  State  of  California;  and 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehetislve  .■study  and  investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  iiccident  losses.  :ind  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE  ACT  OF   1961— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     772 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <S.  3091)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDME.VTS     NOS.     773     THROtCH     773 

Mr.  PONG  I  for  himself,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  submitted  seven 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  917 »  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT   1968 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
actinii  ciiaiiman  of  the  Committee  on 
ForeigTi  Relations.  I  wish  to  announce 
chat  the  committee  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1968  'Ex  D.  90-2'  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday.  May  28  in  room  4221  of  the 
Ne-A"  Senate  0£5ce  Building. 

Persons  wisnmg  to  testify  on  this 
i-reement  should  communicate  with 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl.  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


NOTICE  OF  PIEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  L'NION  BILLS.  S.  3002.  S. 
3214.   AND  S    339=1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  a:inou:ice  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Listitutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a 
hearip.g  on  Thursday,  May  23.  1968,  on 
the  bUls.  S.  3002  and  S.  3214,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  and  the 
bill.  S  3395.  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  to  conduct  con- 
sumer credit  counseling  programs. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  these  bills  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  room  5306  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20510; 
telephone  225-3024 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  tiie  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG"~5f  Ohlu~-Mj:^,President,  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  thaT^The  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  -o  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  iunior  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  proceed  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


ONUNBUS  CRIME   CONTROL  AND 
SAFE    STREETS    ACT    OF    1967 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  essentially  an  abomi- 
nable legislative  proposal  and  presents 
one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  in  our 
Nation's  history  against  individual  pri- 
vacy and  the  concept  of  due  process  of 
law.  Under  the  guise  of  providing  law 
ep.forcement  assistance,  this  legislative 


proposal  would  overturn  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  protecting  the  cuil  lib- 
erties of  individual  citizens,  permit  great- 
er use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  de- 
vice^, and  condone  more  widespread 
wiretapping. 

While  the  bill  does  contain  some  mer- 
itorious features  in  that  it  provides  a 
semblance  of  gun  control  and  some  fea- 
tures of  the  safe  streets  measure  lecom- 
mended  by  the  President.  I  would  prefer 
to  see  no  legislation  at  all  rather  than  to 
vote  for  the  proposal  as  reporter!  by  the 
Judiciai-y  Committee. 

Title  i  of  the  bill  authorizes  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grant 
programs  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  strengthen  and  improve  law  enforce- 
ment. It  provides  for  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  slightly  more  than  SlOO  million 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  and  $300 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  this  pur- 
pose. Insofar  as  it  goes,  this  is  a  needed 
legislative  proposal  and  should,  in  a  sep- 
arate bill,  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  the  bill  is  a 
manifest  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tfie  United  States.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  Court's  Mallory 
and  Miranda  decisions  and  invite  a  re- 
turn to  third  degree  police  practices 
which  in  the  past  have  been  standaid 
operating  procedure  in  many  police  sta- 
tion houses  and  detective  bureaus 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  able  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  this  sub- 
,iect.  having  served  as  chief  criminal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyahosa  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  having  prosecuted  many 
felony  cases. 

This  bill  would  allow  police  to  arrest 
and  question  suspects  in  total  disregard 
of  their  constitutional  rights  to  be  irce 
from  aiTest  on  mere  suspicion,  to  be  free 
from  compulsorj'  self-incrimination,  and 
to  enjoy  the  advice  of  counsel  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  individual  is  now  en- 
titled. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  authority  that 
the  Miranda  decision  has  seriously 
hampered  law  enforcement.  Each  of  the 
two  major  field  studies  published  to  date 
on  the  impact  of  that  decision — one  by 
the  Yale  Law  Journal,  the  other  by  two 
professors  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  School — has  concluded  that  the  im- 
pact has  been  small  and  that  the  decision 
has  had  little  effect  on  police  practices 
or  the  control  of  crime.  Also,  the  so- 
called  Mallory  rule,  declaring  inadmissi- 
ble in  evidence  in  a  Federal  court  any 
confession  obtained  from  an  arrested 
person  who  is  not  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate or  other  judicial  officer  "without 
unnecessary  delay"  as  required  by  rule 
5ia>  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  is  based  on  .sound  law  en- 
forcement policy.  Prompt  arraignment  of 
arrested  pers(Jns  is  necessary  in  a  free 
society  which  values  the  fair  adminis- 
ti-ation  of  criminal  justice.  Prolonged  in- 
carceration and  Interrogation  of  suspects 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
consult  with  friends,  family,  or  counsel  is 
surely  not  in  keeping  with  our  principles 
of  justice. 

Pui-thermore,  title  II  would  forbid  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from 
reviewing  State  comt  rulings  admitting 
confessions  found  to  be  volimtarj' — no 


matter  iiow  fictitious  or  erroneous  the 
finding  of  the  State  court  might  be.  It 
would   naiTowly    restrict   ilie   power   of 
Federal  couits  to  grant  writs  of  habea-s 
coriHis  in  connection  with  persons  in  the 
custody   of   State   authorities.   It  would 
also  overtuni  the  rereiit  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  United  States  against  Wade 
in  which  the  Court  held  tlrat  an  iii-cnu;' 
identification   of   a   .suspect   by  an   evr- 
witnes.s  IS  inadmissable  imless  the  prcse- 
cutiori  caii  show  that  the  identification 
i.s  independent  of  any  prior  identification 
of  the  witness  while  the  suspect  was  in 
ciLstody.  and  while  his  court-appointed 
lawyer  was  neither  notified  nor  [present 
The  requirement  in  the  Wade  case  i,=; 
unlikelv  to  plaro  an  undue  burden  on  law 
enforcement.   The  Supreme   Court  ,sue- 
u^ested  that  a  variety  of  procedures  could 
conveniently   be   used   by   law   enforce- 
ment officials  to  insure  fair  and  impartial 
police  lineups.  The  Court  suggested  ap- 
propriate   alternative    procedures    that 
rould   be   used  in  circumstances  where 
the  pi-esenre  of  a  .suspect'.s  rnunsel  at  ,' 
Uneup  wavS  likely  to  cause  prejudicial  de- 
lay or  obstruction  of  the  confrontation 
The  opinion  offered  workable  guideline-; 
for  achieving  a  rea.sonable  accommoda- 
tion between  the  req'uirements  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  rights  of  individuals 
accused  of  crime.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion while  dispensing  with  the  procedural 
safeguards  established  m  the  Wade  de- 
cision does  not  even  attempt  to  estab- 
lish effective   alternative  .safeguards  in 
lieu  of  the  requirements  m  that  decision 
Instead,  the  pertinent  .section  of  the  bill 
IS  a  blanket  provision  making  eyewitness 
testimony  admissible  in  all  circumstances 
whether  or  not  even   the  mo.st   funda- 
mental and  time-honored  requirements 
of  due  process  have  been  met  in  the  iden- 
tification, let  alone  the  requirements  of 
the   right    to   counsel    imder    the   sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, which  we  affectionately  call  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  which  were  written 
into  our  Constitution  on  the  demand  of 
those  patriots  who  won  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. 

In  all  probability,  those  provisions  of 
this  proposed  legislation  on  police  inter- 
rogation and  eyewitness  testimony  if  en- 
acted into  law  would  themselves  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Suprem.e 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  that 
process  the  orderly  procedure  of  justice 
would  be  seriously  disrupted  and  im- 
paired. 

It  is  likely  that  those  provisions  limit - 
inn  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  constricting  the  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts 
would  also  be  held  unconstitutional. 
Since  no  Congress  in  our  Nation's  history 
has  ever  enacted  .such  e.xtreme  curtail- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
the  courts  to  decide  upon  such  issues. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  misinterpreted  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  change 
in  its  jurisdiction  and  authority  should 
proceed  tlwough  the  only  method  estab- 
lished under  our  system  of  law — by 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


May  !■>',  lOGS 
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In  my  view,  recent  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  protecting  the  rights 
of  accused  individuals  are  important 
safeguards  and  guarantees  of  individual 
liberty  and  .should  be  maintained.  Exist- 
ing law  is  designed  to  assure  that  con- 
fessions are  voluntaiy,  that  police  line- 
ups are  fair,  that  arrangements  are 
prompt  and  that  defendants  receive  a 
full  and  fair  hearing. 

Tire  proposals  in  title  II  are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  me.  it  appears  clear  that  these 
provisions  are  unconstitutional.  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  vote  for  this  bill 
unless  such  proposals  and  provisions  are 
eliminated  altogether.  They  present  a 
grave  threat  to  the  basic  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded — to  our 
basic  concept  of  separation  of  powers,  to 
Federal  supremacy,  to  judicial  independ- 
ence— in  short,  to  our  most  cherished 
ideas  of  justice  and  the  rule  of  law.  A 
great  blow  would  be  struck  against  in- 
dividual freedom  and  liberty  were  they 
to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  P'psident.  title  III  of  this  bill,  in 
a  way,  is  even  more  outrageous.  It  would 
authorize,  under  a  specious  and  entirely 
phony  cou'-t  order  sy.^item.  widespread 
eavesdropping  by  State  and  local  police 
as  well  by  Federal  authorities  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vast  number  of  suspected 
offenses.  Wiretapping,  bugging  and  u.se 
of  electronic  eavesdropping  in  general 
are  repugnant  to  our  historical  concepts 
of  privacy,  justice  and  fair  play  for  all. 
The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
wantonly  throw  away  the  great  Anglo- 
American  tradition  that  a  man's  home 
is  his  castle — the  invaluable  heritage  of 
privacy  and  of  freedom  from  arbitrary 
intrusion  by  the  police.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  protect  what  Justice  Brandeis 
termed  "the  right  most  valued  by  civi- 
lized men" — the  right  of  privacy. 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely  I  am 
convinced  that  wiretapping  and  the  use 
of  any  electronic  devices  or  the  practice 
of  "bugging."  so-called,  are  procedures 
that  are  repulsive  to  all  liberty-loving 
people,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

As  a  former  chief  criminal  iv/osecuting 
attorney.  I  believe  now  as  I  believed  then 
that  certain  punishment,  like  a  shadow, 
should  follow  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  of  any  unlawful  act  of  violence. 
Rather  than  to  encourage  greater  inva- 
sion of  individual  privacy.  I  would  favor 
enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent  law 
enforcement  or  other  officials  of  our 
Government  from  engaging  in  or  au- 
thorizing so-called  "bugging"  of  conver- 
sations between  any  persons  whatever. 
We  should  outlaw  all  wiretappim.  pub- 
lic and  private.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
legislation  permitting  wiretapping,  even 
if  such  wiretapping  were  authorized  by 
a  U.S.  district  judge,  except  only  when 
clear  and  conrincing  proof  is  offered  and 
it  is  determined  by  the  U.S.  district  judge 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  itself 
would  be  jeopardized  and  endangered 
unless  such  action  were  taken. 

Very  definitely.  I  think  all  Americans 
would  do  well  to  reread  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  wiiich  we  affectionately 
term  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  amend- 
ments were  adopted  on  demand  of  those 


patriots  who  won  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Except  for  the  fact  that  these 
demands  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  that  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  sitting  in  Phila- 
delphia, presided  over  by  George  Wash- 
ington, would  not  have  been  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  several  States  at  the  time 
it  was. 

Title  IV  of  tins  bill  is  a  watered-down 
gun  control  proposal  which  places  some 
restrictions  on  mail-order  traffic  in  fire- 
arms other  than  rifles  and  .shotguns.  It 
is  encouraging  that  some  legislation 
regulating  the  sale  of  firearms  has  fi- 
nally been  reported  favorably  from  the 
Judiciarj-  Committee.  However,  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  too  weak  in 
their  impact  and  too  narrow  in  their 
scope. 

Indeed,  it  is  outrageous  that  we  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  laws  which  make  it  so 
easy  for  a  criminal,  an  in.sane  person,  a 
drug  addict  or  a  child  to  obtain  firearms. 
Effective  gun  regulation  will  require 
State  action.  However,  Congress  also  has 
a  responsibility  to  do  what  it  can  to 
minimize  bloodshed  and  death  resulting 
from  the  widespread  abuse  of  firearms. 

It  is  important  that  the  firearms  in- 
dustn,'  begin  to  police  itself.  A  licensed 
dealer  is  the  person  best  situated  to  be 
.sure  a  purchaser  is  not  a  felon  or  a  minor, 
and  that  the  purchase  would  not  be  in 
violation  of  any  State  or  local  law.  Con- 
tinued failure  to  regulate  in  .some  man- 
ner the  sale  and  the  mail-order  traffic 
in  rifles  and  shotguns  makes  State  and 
local  laws  imiDotent  and  State  and  local 
enforcement  officials  virtually  helpless. 
A  ijtronger  gun  control  such  as  has  been 
proposed  would  not  inconvenience  citi- 
zens desiring  to  own  weapons  and  have 
them  in  their  homes  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. 

If  we  do  not  take  these  os.sential  steps 
with  respect  to  long  arms  and  to  the  sale 
of  weap.t)ns  in  general,  v,-e  cannot  say  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  have  passed  meaningful  and 
effective  gun  control  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  under  con.sider- 
ation  is  not  as  it  jjurports  to  bo — a  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  'While  it 
does  contain  some  features  which  would 
assist  law  enforcement  officials  in  con- 
trolling crime,  it  is  in  essence  an  assault 
on  liberty  in  the  disguise  of  crime  con- 
trol. Those  sections  of  it  which  would  re- 
strict and  seriously  and  gravely  endanger 
the  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans  should  be  rejected  after  and 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
measure. 


PRESIDEN-T  JOHNSON  PAYS  TRIB- 
UTE TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  last  week.  President  Johnson 
met  in  the  'White  House  \rith  representa- 
tives of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America.  The  group  presented  to  the 
President,  a  gavel  and  sounding  block  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
vocational  education.  The  wood  in  the 
gavel  came  from  the  Hermitage.  Andrew 


Jackson's  home  in  Nashville.  Tcnn..  and 
from  the  Old  State  House  in  Springfield. 
111.,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  served.  The 
.sounding  block  was  made  of  wood  from 
the  Hyde  Park  estate  of  Franklin  D. 
Roo.sevelt.  Tlie  gavel  was  made  by  a  !6- 
year-old.  Teri-y  Lovelace,  of  Sparta.  N  C. 

In  his  response,  the  Pie.sident  noted 
that  he  had  enjoyed  a  long  a.ssociation 
with  Members  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina,  and  that  his  own  grandfather 
had  come  from  North  Carolina. 

After  reviewing  the  long  histoiT  of  vo- 
cational education  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent concluded: 

We  see  that  it  is  paying  olT  in  all  of  you. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  remarks  U)  these  young 
Americans  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  thf  President  to  Representa- 
tives OF  THE  VfllATIONAL  InDUSTRIAI.  CLVTBS 

i.F   America,  the  Cabinet  Room.   Ma\    10, 
1968 

I  !-.iii  \ery  proud  of  what  we  have  been  i-ble 
to  du  in  the  vocntlonal  education  field 

I  have  observed  nothing  in  my  contacts 
with  young  people-  and  I  have  two  or  three 
proups  u  day,  in  the  hope  that  I  can  learn 
something  from  them  and  keep  contact  with 
thf-ni,  and  maybe  they  can  k-arn  .something 
from  coming  here-  that  plea,eed  me  more 
than  your  presentation  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  heard  a  better  one. 

The  fact  that  you  were  aware  that  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  Jackson.  Lincoln,  Bn<l 
Roosevelt,  and  tied  it  into  the  remarks  \()\i_ 
had  to  nuike.  and  where  the  wood  i  ame  from, 
i,s  just  another  indication  that  our  school 
system  l.s  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  in  this 
dav  and  time 

All  v,-e  hear  sometimes  are  rhallenKes  to 
our  future  A  lot  of  people  wonder  about 
what  our  young  people  are  doing,  then  we 
see  a  demonstration  like  you  put  on  here 
this  morning.  It  makes  me  think  that  every 
dollar  we  have  invested  in  otir  schools  has 
been  returned  with  interest 

Yes.  I  served  with  Mr  Douphton  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  long  time  He  was  a  great 
leader  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
have  had  a  rather  intimate  association  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  Irom  your  State. 
My  grandfather  came  from  your  Stat* 

I  am  so  proud  we  are  producing  18-year- 
olds  in  this  Nation  who  can  come  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  and  probably  make  a  better  presenta- 
tion than  either  the  President  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  I  hope  the  people  yon 
represent  are  as  proud  of  you  ns  I  am.  I  hope 
you  will  tell  your  family  what  an  excellent 
job  the  President  thought  you  did 

We  are  very,  very  s-trong  for  vocational 
education  We  are  very  proud  cf  the  land- 
mark legislation  we  passed  Under  35  Presi- 
dents, the  primary  legislative  matters  in  the 
educational  field  were  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education,  the  Oeorge-Deen  Act.  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  and  creating  the  Office  of 
Education  Itself.  In  Andrew  Johnson's  time. 
But  when  you  ndded  all  of  those  educa- 
tional matters  together,  you  had  less  than 
vou  could  count  on  your  fingers  in  35  pre- 
vious administrations.  Because  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  learning  and  mo\-lng  forward 
in  the  21st  Century,  and  the  need  to  know, 
driving  ignorance  from  our  midst,  we  have 
passed  three  times  as  many  bills  m  the  last 
four  years  in  the  educational  field  as  we  did 
in  all  the  other  35  administrations  put  to- 
gether. We  s°e  that  it  is  paying  off  in  all  of 
you. 
Thank  you. 
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NEW  FISHING  LAKES  PLEASE  FISH- 
ERMAN A-Vn  COMMUNITIES  IN 
ARIZifXA 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr  President,  the  187 
million  acres  of  national  forest  land  al- 
ready have  15,600  natural  lakes  for  use 
by  the  fishing  public,  but,  through  co- 
operative action  with  State  fish  and 
game  departments,  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
adding  more  where  they  are  needed — 
.>uch  as  in  the  Southwest  and  Arizona. 

Besides  making  fishing  more  acces- 
sible to  many,  the  popular  program  is 
.simulating  local  economies. 

It  IS  a  big  'public"  served  by  national 
forest  fishing  waters.  In  1967,  the  na- 
tional forests  attracted  13.9  million  visi- 
tor-days of  fishing  use.  A  visitor-day  is 
equivalent  to  a  stay  of  12  hours. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  formal  work 
agreements  in  developing  new  fishing 
lakes,  the  Forest  Service  generally  sur- 
veys and  clears  the  site,  develops  the  ac- 
cess road  system,  and  installs  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Tlie  State  builds  dams,  .stocks  the  im- 
poundments with  fish,  and  usually 
handles  maintenance  of  dams  and  fish- 
ery. Actual  work  by  each  a^iency  may 
vary,  depending  on  available  financing 
and  other  local  arrangements. 

These  impoundments  are  being  added 
to  an  already  fonnidable  inventory  of 
fishinu  waters  available:  84.500  miles  of 
streams.  15.600  natural  lakes  with  1.4 
million  surface  acres,  and  2,630  reser- 
voirs  with   903,000  acres. 

In  Arizona,  where  water  is  often 
scarce,  four  new  impoundments  have 
appeared  in  national  forests  m  recent 
years. 

Bear  Canyon  Lake,  which  was  con- 
structed m  1964  by  the  State  game  and 
fish  department  at  a  cost  of  SI 75, 000  im- 
der  a  cooperative  habitat  improvement 
program,  la:it  year  recorded  7,500  visitor- 
days  use.  mostly  by  fishermen.  It  is  esti- 
mated the  rural  communities  of  Heber. 
Payson.  and  Winslow  received  financial 
benefits  totaling  S33.900— S11.19  per 
visitor  per  day. 

In  the  same  Sitgreaves  National  For- 
est, the  area  of  the  Woods  Carii'on  Lake 
had  practically  no  recreation  use  before 
the  lake  was  built  by  the  State  game 
and  fish  department  for  about  8164,000. 
In  1967.  some  89.500  visitor  days  were 
recorded.  The  rural  communities  of  He- 
ber. Payson,  Overgaard.  Snowflake.  and 
Winslow  benefited  an  est';mated  SI. 066.- 
000.  as  a  result. 

In  the  Coronado  National  Forest,  the 
State  game  and  fish  department  built 
Parker  Canyon  Lake  for  $334,600  in  an 
area  which  had  previously  had  little  rec- 
reation use.  Last  year  the  132-acre  lake 
recorded  9.700  visitor-days  for  benefits 
to  the  local  economies  of  Patagonia, 
Sonoita,  Canelo,  Elgin,  Nogales,  and  Bis- 
beeof  S115.000. 

On  the  same  forest,  the  showing  was 
spectacular  after  the  construction  of 
Pena  Blanca  Lake.  Li  an  area  where  fish- 
ing was  practically  nonexistent,  the  1967 
record  was  98.900  visitor-days,  resulting 
in  a  boost  to  the  economy  of  51,178,000 
for  Nogales,  Pena  Blanca,  and  Tubac. 
Its  surface  area  is  49  acres. 

This  cooperative  activity  between  the 


t 


Forest    Service    and    State   of    Arizona 
agencies  is  of  vast  benefit  to  the  State. 


RURAL  PROGRAMS  NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, much  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  urban  ciisis  has  been 
caused  by  the  migration  of  former  farm- 
workers and  other  rural  residents  into 
the  cities. 

An  interesting  editorial  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  May  12, 
points  out  that  a  recent  poll  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  would 
prefer  to  live  in  the  country  instead  of 
the  city.  If  this  be  tioie.  and  I  believe  tliat 
it  is.  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  over- 
looking an  important  ix>sslbility  in  not 
tiTing  harder  to  get  the  poor  in  our  cit- 
ies to  emigrate  to  rural  areas  through  job 
or  other  inducements. 

Surely  programs  can  be  devised  to 
make  such  emigration  attra<,'tive.  Amer- 
ica until  vei"y  recently  has  been  a  rural- 
oriented  nation.  I  believe  that  that  fact 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  our  at- 
tempts to  deal  witH'  the  crisis  m  the 
cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sum  Emicr.^tion 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Gallup  Report, 
showing  th.it  56  per  cent  of  Americans  would 
prefer  to  live  in  niral  America,  has  a  spe- 
cial relevance  now.  when  many  are  urging 
relocation  as  one  solution  to  the  problems 
of  urban  slum  dwellers.  The  ref>ort  iiadicates 
that  the  number  of  citizens  preferring:  city 
life  has  dropped  from  27  per  cent  In  1966 
to  18  per  cent  In  1968.  Those  preferring  sub- 
urban life  dropped  from  28  to  25  per  cent. 
Those  preferring  small  towns  dropped  from 
31  to  29  i>er  cent.  The  number  preferring 
the    farm    rose    from    18    to    27    per   cent. 

No  doubt  sheer  nostalgia  contributes  to 
the  high  farm  figure  to  some  degree.  But  it  is 
a  remarlcable  disclosure  of  preference  in  :i 
society  where  70  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
urban  dwellers  and  where  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  people  live  on  farms. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  strongly  recommended  emigration 
from  urban  slums  as  an  alternative  of  .in 
apartherd  society  In  America.  What  the  Gal- 
lup Report  Indicates  is  a  preference  for  rural 
life  that  seems  to  show  this  might  be  feasi- 
ble. Another  pwrt  of  the  study  shows  that 
there  are  Job  shortages  in  rural  America  that 
oouia  absorb  much  urban  unemplov-ment  A 
third  of  all  Americans  live  in  central  cities 
where  the  unemployment  rate  Is  high,  ac- 
cording to  Gallup.  He  fotmd  that  half  this 
number  would  prefer  to  live  in  subiu-bia. 
small  towns  or  in  farming  areas.  The  task 
of  getting  rural  jobs  and  discontented  slum 
dwellers  together  ought  not  be  beyond  our 
ingentUty. 


DISTURBANCES    ON    COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  disturbances  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity— and  similar  outbreaks  at  other 
campuses  throughout  the  country — have 
been  deeply  disturbing,  especially  in  light 
of  the  riots,  burning,  and  looting  that 
have  plagued  many  of  our  Nation's  cities 
in  recent  weeks  and  months. 

But  just  as  riots  in  our  large-city  Negro 
ghettos   will   not   be   cured    by    repres- 


sive   and    retaliatory    countermeasures, 

neither  will  the  student  disturbances  un 
our  college  campuses  be  cured  by  some 
of  the  punishments  suggested  in  recent 
days  by  several  overzealous  lawmakers 

I  refer  to  proposals  that  .student.s  who 
have  participated  in  these  disturbances 
be  denied  Federal  loans  and  scholarshiii.s 

This  is  no  way  to  cure  campus  insur- 
rection, and  this  is  no  way  to  teach  these 
irresponsible  young  men  and  women  io 
become  responsible  member.s  of  a  free 
society. 

The  answer  lies  in  reform  of  academic 
institutions  and  by  clearer  enforcement 
of  campus  rules  and  regulations,  not  i.n 
repressive  fiscal  and  financial  sanction^ 
which  overreact  to  the  problem  and  do 
nothing  to  encourage  a  .sound  solution  \o 
the  irresponsible  behavior  of  a  minorit;.- 
of  our  young  college  men  and  women 

Mr.  President,  this  mornine's  New  York 
Times  contains  an  excellent  editonai 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  problcir. 
and  Its  eventual  solution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Campus    Coercion 

The  threat  by  the  House  to  punish  rebe;- 
Uous  college  students  by  cutting  them  oi! 
from  Federal  loans  and  scholarships  is  a  dan- 
gerous excursion  into  political  primitivism. 
The  disregard  of  campus  democracy  by  a 
minority  of  disruptive  and  irresponsible  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  no  wav 
justifies  such  Congressional  vendett,xs  y.i 
direct  conflict  with  democratic  freedom? 
Campus  stability  must  be  .'afeguarded  '-y. 
sound  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  acadenin; 
community  i^nd  by  enforcement  of  its  owi: 
democratic  rules,  not  by  government.il 
threats  of  fiscal  sanctions 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  so  many  poli- 
ticians appear  to  think  of  Federal  subsidy 
of  students  as  an  Indulgent  uncle's  bene- 
faction. In  reality,  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional r)pportunitles  is  at  least  as  vital  to 
the  future  health  of  the  nation  as  it  is  to 
the  personal  careers  of  individual  students. 
But.  more  important,  to  turn  Federal  sti- 
pends Int,-)  a  device  to  regulate  student  views 
and  behavior  is  to  stoop  to  methods  generallv 
associated  with  totalitarian  states.  Such  ac- 
tion can  only  give  support  to  those  extrem- 
ists among  today's  students  who  charge  that 
the  campus  is  doing  the  mercenary  bidding 
of  a  repressive  establishment. 

Federal  interference  with  higher  educa- 
tion is  an  Intolerable,  violation  of  academic 
freedom.  To  permit  such  intrusions  would 
undermine  the  nation's  security  far  more 
severely  than  the  disruptive  insurrection  of 
irresponsible  youths 


LEADERSHIP  OF  POOR  PEOPLE'S 
MARCH  FACE  GRAX'E  RESPO.VSI- 
BILITIES— MUST  AVOID  DISRUPT- 
ING GOVERNMENT  AND  SHUN 
INVOLVEMENT  WITH  ANTI-AMER- 
ICAN INFLUENCES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Poor  People's  March  on  Wasiiington 
iras  begun.  The  leadership  of  this  effort 
race  grave  resixinsibilities,  not  the  least 
of  v/hicli  are  to  exert  evei-y  effort  to  avoid 
any  disruption  of  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment, either  m  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branches.  Equally,  the  leadership 
of   the   marcli   must   shun   involvement 
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with  Communists  and  avoid  any  com- 
plicity with  anti-American  influences. 

On  May  2.  1968,  in  this  foinim,  I 
brought  to  attention  the  fact  that  in  the 
poor  march  leadership's  advance  conver- 
sations here  with  Cabinet  officials  and 
other  high-level  Government  executives 
I  noted  the  presence  in  the  group  of 
David  Dellinger.  I  referred  to  Dellinger 
as  a  self-professed  Communist  on  the 
basis  of  a  May  1963  speech  in  New  York 
before  the  Militant  Labor  Forum  On  that 
occasion,  IJellinger  was  quoted  as  having 
said:  "I  am  a  Communist,"  and  qualified 
this  statement  only  slightly  by  describing 
him.self  as  "a  non-Soviet  Communist." 
Since  that  time  Dellinger  has  denied  that 
he  is  a  Communist,  but  never  denied 
having  made  the  remarks  attributed  to 
him  before  the  Militant?  Labor  Foi-um.  It 
is  further  recorded  that  in  a  speech  at 
Yale  University  in  1965.  Dellinger  .said 
he  was  not  a  Communist  but  that  he  did 
not  mind  working  with  them. 

In  fact,  in  late  1966.  Dellinger  visited 
North  \'ietnam  and  Communist  China. 
Last  fall,  he  returned  to  Hanoi  and  had 
a  personal  interview  with  North  Viet- 
namese President  Ho  Chi  Minh.  In  1964, 
he  had  visited  and  praised  Cuba  under 
its  Communist  leader,  Castro.  Tliis  is  the 
same  David  Dellinger  who.  during  World 
War  II,  refused  to  serve  even  as  a  con- 
.scientious  objector  and  consequently 
served  a  3-year  ijrison  sentence.  This  is 
also  the  same  David  Dellinger  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon  last  fall  who  urged  the  partici- 
pants to  •storm"  the  Pentagon  in  defi- 
ance of  law  and  order  and  against  the 
orders  of  the  U.S.  marshals  who  sought 
to  prevent  violence.  This  is  documented. 
I  .sincerely  hope  that  anti-American 
influences  arc  absent  or  have  been  purged 
from  the  leadership  of  the  present  march 
and  that  in  all  of  its  aspects  it  will  be 
conducted  as  a  law-abiding  and  thor- 
oughly peaceful  exercise  of  the  right  to 
petition.  I  believe  in  this  right. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  iirinted  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  Guerrilla  Warfare  In- 
side the  Uhited  States,"  written  by  David 
Lawrence,  and  published  in  the  Wa.sh- 
inaton,  D.C.,  Evening  Star  and  other 
newspapers  on  May  6.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrJERRiLLA  Warfare  Inside  the  UNrrED  States 
( By  David  Lawrence  ( 
The  tendency  here  has  been  to  brush  aside 
the  theory  that  Communist  influences  may 
have  played  a  part  in  America's  riots  and  dis- 
"jrbances.  Even  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  in  its  recent  report  said 
it  had  found  no  evidence  of  "conspiracy."  But 
It  depends  on  what  technical  meaning  is 
given  to  the  word,  .is  unquestionably  there 
ire  many  leaders  and  participants  In  the  riots 
who  didn't  have  to  be  recruited  by  any  Com- 
munists, and  there  are  some  who  have  helped 
to  instigate  a  form  of  fiuerrtUa  warfare. 

Today  Congress  has  before  it  a  formal  re- 
port submitted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
In-American  Activities  which  gives  the  back- 
ground of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  the 
hist  few  years  inside  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  disorders  that  have  cost  so 
many  lives  and  caused  considerable  damage 
1 3  private  property.  Chairman  Edwin  E. 
Willis.  D-La.,  in  a  foreword  to  the  report  says 
in  part: 

"A.  few  years  ago  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  Americans— including  those  best  In- 
lormed  about  security  matters — would  have 
scolTed  at  the  idea  of  guerrilla  warfare  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  directed  ag.\inst 
our  govenunent.  Today  this  idea  does  not 
seem  as  fantastic  and  ridiculous  as  it  did 
,1  relatively  short  time  ago. 

■During  the  1964  Harlem  riot,  Jesse  Gray. 
the  former  Harlem  organizer  for  the  Com- 
munist party,  called  for  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  Unlt«l  States.  This  committee  has 
received  testimony  indl&xting  that  agents 
of  North  Vietnam  have  trained  some  Amer- 
icans m  puerrilla  warfare  in  Cuba. 

•The  Progressive  Labor  party,  the  major 
Peking-oriented  Communist  organization  in 
the  United  States — again,  according  to  testi- 
mony received  by  this  committee — has  dls- 
trlbiited  literature  not  only  calling  for  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  this  country,  but  even 
spelling  out  how  it  should  be  conducted. 

"Stokely  Carmlchael.  speaking  apparently 
for  the  ultramilitant  black  nationalist  ele- 
ment in  this  country,  recently  stated:  Our 
movement  is  progressing  toward  an  urban 
guerrilla  war  within  the  United  States  Itself.' 
■There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  mixed  Communists  and  black 
nationalist  elements  in  this  country  which 
are  planning  and  organizing  guerrilla-type 
operations  against  the  UiUted  States. 

•  This  committee  report  Is  designed  to  alert 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
the  plans  and  the  strategy  of  some  of  the.se 
elements — to  alert  them  to  the  fact  that 
what  seemed  absurd  a  few  years  ago  may 
not  be  so  farfetched  today.  .  .  . 

"Today  a  new  threat  is  arising — a  threat 
created  by  a  mixture  of  Communists  and 
ultraraclst  conspirators." 

There  follows  a  report  of  more  than  30.000 
words  giving  information  about  Communist- 
related  activities  in  the  riots  in  Cleveland, 
Watts  and  other  places.  The  committee  in  its 
conclusion  t'fys  the  advocates  of  guerrilla 
warfare  are  assuming  that  most  Americans 
will  discount  the  possibility  of  guerrilla 
operations,  and  that  the  Communists  are 
"counting  heavily  on  the  fact  that  most 
Americans  will  be  mentally  and  emotionally, 
as  well  as  physically,  unprepared." 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.  D-W.  v'a.,  in  a  speech  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  got  relatively  little  attention, 
named  David  Dellinger  as  active  in  helping 
to  organize  the  Poor  People's  March  on  Wash- 
ington. The  West  Virginia  senator  referred 
to  Dellinger  as  "a  key  organizer  and  perhaps 
chief  proponent  of  the  'March  on  the  Pen- 
tagon' "  last  fall,  who  had  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  is  "a  non-Soviet  Commu- 
nist." 

Randolph  said  that  the  le.ider  of  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  March,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Abernathy.  "surely  knows  the  record  of  David 
Dellinger."  and  asked:  "Why  does  Rev  Ab- 
ernathy permit  or  encourage  this  anti-Amer- 
ican perpetrator  of  violence  and  hate  to 
stand  by  his  side  In  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  .States''" 
Comments  like  these  have  been  r.ire  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate,  but  there 
is  a  mounting  trend  toward  a  full  discusBlon 
of  the  ways  by  which  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  this  country  is  associating  Itself 
with  the  "marches"  and  "demonstrations." 
Up  to  now  even  extreme  utterances  have 
been  passed  by  as  coming  within  the  domain 
of  "free  speech"  but  members  of  Congress 
are  beginning  to  take  the  view  expressed  by 
Randolph — namely,  that  "the  right  of  peti- 
tion becomes  a  mockery"  if  those  who  come 
to  Washington  to  seek  a  redress  of  wrongs 
also  "seek  to  disrupt  their  government  and 
break  our  laws  ' 


FOR 
OF 


HAWAII  PROPOSED  AS  SITE 
INTERNATIONAL  DECADE 
OCEAN  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  2  months 
ago.  President  Johnson  announced  that 


he  has  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  exiJlore  with  other  nations  their  in- 
terest in  jointly  launching  an  intt-rna- 
tional  decade  of  ocean  explorati.in  for 
the  1970's.  Because  other  nations  are 
also  seeking  to  exploit  the  i3romi.'je  of  the 
seas,  the  President  said  the  United  States 
snould  invite  and  encourage  their  inter- 
est, for  the  oceans  that  cover  three- 
fourths  of  our  globe  afl^ect  the  destiny  of 
all  mankind. 

The  Pre.sident  pledged  that  the  United 
States  will: 

Work  to  strengthen  international  law 
to  reaffirm  the  traditional  freedom  of  the 
.seas ; 

Encourage  mutual  restraint  among  na- 
tions so  that  the  oceans  do  not  bc<:ome 
the  ba.sis  for  military  conflict;  and 

Seek  international  arrangements  to 
insure  that  ocean  resources  are  harvested 
in  an  equitable  manner,  and  in  a  way 
that  will  assure  their  continued  abun- 
dance. 

On  that  occasion,  in  remarks  in  this 
Chamber,  I  hailed  the  President's  pro- 
posal as  "a  most  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing concept."  It  IS  encouraeine  to  know 
that  the  Department  of  StaU'  has  acted 
promptly  to  consult  with  other  nations 
on  the  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  ex- 
pand international  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  oceans. 

An  informative  and  u.seful  editorial  on 
the  "International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration"— IDOE — was  printed  on  May 
8  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  titled 
"For  Inner  Space,  a  Hawaii  Base."  After 
explaining  and  supporting  the  proposal, 
the  editorial  offers  the  suggestion  that 
Hawaii  be  considered  as  the  headquarters 
site  for  IDOE.  Said  the  editorial : 

We  ( Hawaii  i  offer  a  community  that  has 
an  intense  interest  in  oceanography  and  one 
that  can  be  said  to  be  centrally  lix:ated  us 
regards  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 
Hawajl  already  has  been  chosen  as  a  site  for 
a  number  of  East-West  meetings.  Its  East- 
West  L'eiuer  Kives  li  an  ideal  backdrop  for 
many  such  sessions.  Here  is  a  hospitable 
climate  at  a  crossroads  In  the  world's  greatest 
ocean. 

In  recent  years  and  months,  Hawaii 
indeed  has  been  a  hospitable  setting  for 
international  conferences  and  meetings 
on  marine  affairs.  Scientists  and  others 
from  many  countries  have  convened  in 
Honolulu  for  discussions  on  ocean-re- 
lated topics,  such  as  fisheries,  ocean  cur- 
rents, and  tsunamis.  More  multinational 
meetings  are  anticipated  in  the  future, 
as  Hawaii  grows  in  importance  as  a  world 
center  of  ocean  science  and  teciinology. 

The  Star-Bulletin  is  to  be  commended 
for  advancing  Honolulu  as  the  headquar- 
ters site  for  lEKDE.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Federal  officials  involved  give 
this  suggestion  early  and  serious  consid- 
eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Inner  Space,  a  Hawaii  Base 

President  Johnson  lias  taJten  a  signifi- 
cant Initiative  toward  making  the  explora- 
tion of  inner  space  quite  different  from  that 
of  outer  space. 

In  lieu  of  the  intense  Russian-American 
rivalry  in  outer  space,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed   that    the    two    nations    cooperate    In 
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an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion iIDOEi  . 

He  has  suggested  tJiat  governments  all  over 
the  ■world  pledge  themselvee  to  cooperative 
deep  sea  exploration  for  a  10-year  jjerlod 
that  could  begin  In  1970. 

5<->me  46  nations,  attended  a  State  De- 
partment briefing  on  the  propoeal,  though 
without  maJclng  any  commltmenta  on  par- 
ticipation. 

The  U.S.  visualizes  Its  contribution  at  $3 
to  S5  billion  over  the  decade  and  suggests  a 
like  amount  from  the  U  S5.R. 

The  antagonisms  and  uonecessary  duplica- 
tions of  the  space  nice  would  be  minimized. 
Cooperation  would  be  the  keynote. 

The  tot^l  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  contribution  of  $6 
to  $10  billion  would  come  to  60  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  IDOE.  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  the  oceanop-aphlc  fleets  of  the 
two  nations  are  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  world 
total 

Much  of  the  contribution.  In  the  case  of 
both  nations,  would  be  money  they  would  be 
spending  anyway — but  a  greater  total  return 
would  be  realized  through  the  Joint  effort. 

IDOE  is  visualized  as  starting  modestly 
sometime  around  1970,  building  up  to  a  first 
pe-.Uc  of  ^tlvlty  two  years  later  and  building 
■  i  period  of  maximum  activity  about  mid- 
decade  when  a  variety  of  new  platforms,  in- 
cluding ships  and  buoys,  come  into  use. 

The  principal  product  of  IDOE  will  be 
oceanographlc  data  But  its  planners  also 
visualize  progress  toward  worldwide  stand- 
ardization of  Instrtiments  and  the  astablish- 
ment  of  international  calibration  facilities. 

Prospects  of  U.S.S.R.  participation  in  IDOE 
are  hopeful,  but  no  nations  have  yet  made 
firm  commitments  to  the  plan. 

Readers  will  be  fascinated  to  note  In  this 
connection  'hat  International  cooperation  In 
oceanic  exploration  Is  for  the  U.S.  aa  old  aa 
the  nation  Itself— and  not  really  a  new  idea 
of  President  Johnson's. 

On  March  10.  1779.  at  the  height  of  the 
.American  Revolution,  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  a  letter  urging  American  ships  to  give 
safe  conduct  to  Capt.  James  Cook,  the  British 
navigator,  on  his  return  from  his  voyages  of 
exploration  In  the  Pacific. 

Not  knowing  that  Cook  had  been  killed 
in  Hawaii  three  weeks  earlier.  Franklin  wrote 
that  Cook's  early  return  to  Europe  was  ex- 
pected "Consider  her  not  as  an  enemy." 
Franklin  urged  of  Cook's  ship  and  asked  that 
Cook  be  given  any  needed  help.  ^ 

He  spoke  of  the  voyage  of  the  "cel^Wated 
navigator  ...  to  make  discoveries  of  «ew 
countries  in  unknown  seas"  In  these  terms; 

"An  undertaking  truly  laudable  in  itself, 
as  the  Increase  of  Geographical  Knowledge 
facilitates  the  Communication  between  Dis- 
tant Nations,  in  the  exchange  of  useful  Prod- 
ucts and  Manufacttires  and  the  extension 
of  Arts,  whereby  the  common  enjoyments  of 
human  life  are  multiplied  and  augmented 
and  Science  of  other  kinds  increased  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general." 

IDOE.  too,  can  be  an  undertaking  truly 
laudable  in  Itself. 

As  IDOE  plans  move  forward,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  an  ideal  headquarters  site 
for  it  would  be  Hawaii,  where  Capt.  Cook 
died  just  two  centuries  before  the  end  of 
IDOE 

We  offer  a  community  that  has  an  in- 
tense interest  In  oceanography  and  one  that 
can  be  said  to  be  centrally  located  as  regards 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

Hawaii  already  has  been  chosen  as  a  site 
for  a  number  of  East-West  meetings.  Its 
East-West  Center  gives  it  an  Ideal  backdrop 
for  many  such  sessions. 

Here  is  a  hospitable  climate  at  a  cross- 
roads in  the  world's  greatest  ocean.  Russian 
oceanographers  already  have  visited  here  sev- 
eral times  aboard  the  research  ship  Vityaz 
and  found  their  community  reception  a 
wftrm  one. 

Communications  from  Hawaii  are  excel- 
lent. 


Pending  new  air  routes  will  make  the 
Islands  even  more  of  an  air  hub  than  now. 

Honolulu  as  the  headquarters  for  IDOE 
Is  a  propoeal  that  should  be  advanced  early 
and  seriously. 


MONEY  COULD  BE  BETTER  USED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  cost  of  the  so-called  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  "which'  is  now  underway 
in  Washington,  is  put  at  a  figure  of  at 
least  SI  million,  according  to  an  article 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRn. 
as  follows : 
Cost  op  Poor  People's  March  Is  Pri  ,\t  $1 

Million  -SCLC   Aide   Says   Fvnds   Are  70 

Percent    Short    op    Goai,    Set    Through 

June  30 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Atlanta,  May  12.— The  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  expects  its  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  an  antlfjoverty  drive  convere- 
ing  on  Washington  this  week,  to  cost  at  least 
$l-mllllon  in  cash  and  materials. 

William  A  Rutherford,  executive  director 
of  the  conference,  said  in  an  interview  yester- 
day that  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  re- 
sources budgeted  for  the  campaign  through 
June  30  had  been  obtained  so  far. 

"People  have  the  idea  that  we're  raising 
tremendous  sums  of  money."  Mr.  Rutherford 
said.  "That  Is  not  the  case  at  all.  not  at  all." 
He  and  other  conference  officials  seemed  con- 
fident, however,  that  the  goal  could  be  met. 

Contributions  to  the  organization's  Martin 
Luther  Klnc;  Memorial  fund  have  been  ear- 
marked for  some  type  of  monument  to  the 
conference's  a.ssassinated  president.  Mr. 
Rutherford  said,  and  cannot  be  tapped  for 
the  Washington  effort. 

He  refused  to  disclose  the  amount  received 
by  the  memorial  fund,  asserting  that  It  would 
be  "very  Indiscreet"  to  do  so.  Also,  he  said, 
the  money  has  been  collected  at  different 
locations  and  a  total  has  not  been  figured. 

ADDITIONAL    EXPENSES 

The  Sl-milllon  needed  for  the  Washington 
campaign  Is  in  addition  to  the  conference's 
ordinary  operating  expenses  for  Items  such 
as  salaries  and  regular  civil  rights  activities. 
On  these,  the  organization  normally  spends 
about  $l-mllllon  a  year. 

The  additional  $1 -million  Is  required  for  a 
wide  variety  of  Items.  Mr.  Rutherford  cited 
medical  equipment,  shower  heads,  sewage 
systems,  electrical  wiring  and  telephone 
lines.  Air  mattresses  and  sleeping  bags  will 
cost  $39,000.  he  said. 

Dieticians  working  on  the  Washlngtoi> 
campaign  have  placed  the  cost  of  meals  for 
each  participant  at  81.30  a  day,  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford said,  and  if  4.000  join  the  effort  the  food 
bill  will  reach  S5.200  a  day. 

The  number  expected  to  camp  in  Washing- 
ton for  at  least  two  weeks  and  p>osslbly  longer 
may  go  above  4,000.  The  Rev.  .■\ndrew  J. 
Young,  executive  vice  president  of  the  con- 
ference, said  that  as  many  as  10,000  persons 
might  participate. 

Transportation  is  the  major  financial  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Rutherford  said.  He  pointed  out.  for 
example,  that  it  would  cost  the  organization 
$3,900  to  transport  50  persons  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Washington  by  bus. 

.\n  advance  contingent  that  arrived  in 
Washington  today  to  erect  housing  for  t'ne 
antlpoverty  demonstrators  traveled  from 
Marks,  Miss.,  on  10  Greyhound  buses  that 
cost  the  conferences  $11,703. 

More  than  $l-mtlllon  would  be  required  if 
the  campaign  went  beyond  June  30.  Mr. 
Rutherford  Indicated.  There  has  been  talk 
among  the  organizers  of  demonstrating   at 


both     political    conventions     later     in    the 
summer 

Mr.  Rutherford  estimated  that  about  IS 
per  cent  of  the  expenses  would  Involve  cash, 
■with  donations  "in  kind"  making  up  the  bal- 
ance He  said  the  $300,000  raised  so  far  in- 
cluded both  types  of  contributions. 

Tlie  largest  cash  donation  reported  so  far 
was  $25,000  from  a  supporter  who  a.sked  in 
remain  anonjTnous.  One  of  the  smallest  \v,',s 
37  cents,  handed  in  by  an  unidentified  Negro 
who  appeared  briefly  at  the  conference's 
headquarters  here. 

Other  ix>or  people  who  cannot  make  the 
trip.  Mr  Rutherford  said.  hav#  contributed 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pair  of  worn  tennis  shoes 
Negro  women  In  Crawfordvllle,  Ga.,  sewed 
1.000  blue  denim  jackets. 

There  have  been  donations  "in  kind"  from 
more  well-known  .sources.  For  Instance.  Mr 
Rutherford  said,  mobile  telephones  have  been 
Installed  free  in  vehicles  on  many  sections 
of  the  march  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HRUSK.-i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
and  di.'^tinpuished  colleague  from  Ne- 
bra.";ka.  Senator  Roman  Hruska,  recentlv 
pa.'i.sed  an  important  milestone  in  his  life 
and  his  senice  in  the  Senate.  The  Oma- 
ha World-Herald.  Nebraska's  larpe.'-t 
newspai>er.  took  occasion  to  herald  thi.- 
event  in  its  editorial  column  on  Tues- 
day, May  7.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  World-Herald's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  know  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Senator  Hru-ska  is  held, 
not  only  by  his  colleagues  but  also  by  the 
people  of  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi"ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Roman  Hrusk.\"s  Milestone 

Today  is  a  milestone  in  the  life,  and  po- 
litical career,  of  Senator  Roman  Hruska. 

He  has  just  passed  the  late  Hugh  Butler 
In  tenure  of  Senate  service,  and  thiLs  Is 
second  only  to  George  Xorrls  in  length  of 
time  a  Nebraskan  has  represented  his  state 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hruska.  now  with  13  years,  five  months 
and  29  days  as  a  Senator,  still  has  quite  n 
long  way  to  go  to  equal  Senator  Norris  with 
his  five  full  terms— 30  years.  Well,  not  quite 
30  years,  because  the  Lame  Duck  amend- 
ment came  along  and  that  stopped  Mr.  Nor- 
ris a  couple  of  months  short. 

Mr.  Hrtiska  can  take  pride  in  his  steady 
advancement  from  Junior  Senator  in  1954  to 
a  position  today  of  Influence  and  respect,  to 
membership  in  the  unofficial  but  Influential 
group  of  Senators  regarded  in  Washington  as 
belonging  to  the  Senate's  inner  circle,  or 
'"club." 

He  is  known  as  a  man  who  does  his  home- 
work, who  works  hard  on  two  major  com- 
mittees and  whose  counsel  is  often  sought 
by  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate 
aisle. 

Roman  Hruska  probably  has  no  ambition 
to  pass  the  Norris  mark,  for  that  would  take 
him  past  his  eightieth  year.  But  the  hard- 
working Nebraskan.  whom  many  Omahans 
first  knew  as  a  member  of  the  Douglas 
County  Board,  looks  good  for  many  more 
years  of  active  and  efficient  service  to  the 
peoplo  of  his  state. 


ACTION  IS  ESSENTIAL  NOW  TO  WIN 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  BATTLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Stales  is  determined  to  do  its  best 
to   abolish   all   kinds   of   discrimination 
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and  violation  of  human  rights  to  bolster 
the  idea  that  men  everywhere  are 
created  equal. 

Howe\er.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  delay  in  acting  on  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor. 
Genocide,  Freedom  of  Association,  and 
Political  Rights  of  Women  frustrates  the 
hopes  of  this  country  for  human  rights 
tor  all  mankind.  The  Dodd  subcommittee 
did  an  excellent  job  in  hearings  on  these 
Conventions  but  the  committee  members 
should  take  a  new,  hard  look  at  the 
ueaties,  end  the  consequences  of  this 
lingering  inactivity  and  take  steps  that 
;\re  long  overdue. 

Four  American  Presidents  have 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  human  rights.  Our 
Ambassadors  and  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  too.  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  of  effort  toward  advancing  the 
battle  for  the  universal  recognition  of 
iiuman  dignity  and  human  rights. 

Yet  these  treaties  lie  largely  ignored  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  again  urge  Senators  to  affirm  the 
U  S  commitment  to  human  rights  and  to 
the  United  Nations  by  voting  for  the  rati- 
fication of  these  Conventions. 


RUMANTAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  May  10  is 
>a  important  day  in  the  history  of  the 
'>eople  of  Rumania— it  is  the  national 
holiday  of  the  Rumanian  people,  com- 
memorating three  great  events.  On  this 
dav  in  1866  the  Rumanian  dynasty  was 
•  siabUshed;  m  1877  the  Principality  of 
iUimania  proclaimed  its  independence 
irom  the  Ottoman  Empire:  and  in  1881 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania. 
But  independence  tor  Rumania  was  short 
lived,  as  the  countiT  wa^s  subjugated  first 
by  Nazi  Germany  and  then  by  Soviet 
Russia, 

In  spite  of  the  years  of  Soviet-style 
domination,  the  people  of  Rumania  have 
kept  alive  their  hopes  for  freedom  and 
eventual  independence.  The  right  of  self- 
determination  IS  a  basic  principal  of  in- 
ternational justice,  and  the  United  Slates 
has  emphasized  over  and  again  that  it 
is  not  reconciled  to  the  permanent  im- 
position of  Communist  domination  of 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe.  Therefore, 
as  we  commemorate  this  traditional  na- 
tional holiday  of  the  Rumanian  people 
we  must  reaffirm  our  support  of  their 
hopes  for  national  self-determination. 


more  than  800  youngsters,  there  are  no 
delinquent  problems,  and  the  children 
are  being  given  physical  fitness  training 
together  with  a  wide  variety  of  sports 
and  cultural  activity. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Yankton,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  tliis  group.  Next 
year,  courses  in  student  government  are 
planned,  in  conjunction  with  physical 
activity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  published  recently,  telling 
of  Tom  Osborne  and  his  activities,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
STUDENT     "Demonstration"     Here     Differs 

Markedly  Frmm  Other  Youth  Movements 

Today 

(By  Dale  Bruget) 

There  Is  a  large  scale  student  demonstra- 
tion going  on  In  Yankton. 

But  what  several  hundred  young  people 
here  are  demonstrating  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  what  Is  seen  in  youth  demonstrations 
across  the  country  which  regularly  rate  wide- 
spread coverage  in  the  news  media. 

A  handful  of  college  students  and  a 
swarm  of  bovs  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades 
of  our  elementary  schools  are  busy  demon- 
strating their  eagerness  to  engage  In  whole- 
some activity  lor  recreation  anc*  physical  fit- 
ness. They  have  been  getting  together  four 
days  a  week  (after  school  and  S,.turdays) 
Id  games  and  sports  and  exercises,  and  the 
turn-out  and  enthusiasm  have  been  so  far 
beyond  expectations  that  other  sessions  are 
being  added  in  answer  to  the  demand. 

Over  500  children  In  grades  3-7  are  in- 
volved; more  are  expected  to  Join  the  pro- 
gram when  the  current  basketball  season 
Is  finished. 

But  this  is  hardly  a  subject  for  the  TV 
camera  or  national  news  bulletin.  There  is  no 
dramatic  rock-throwing,  no  flag-burning,  no 
violence  Involved  t<5  "make  news." 

It's  noisy.  There  was  a  "march"  on  cam- 
pus at  Yankton  College  one  eveplng.  This  is 
a  "msiss"  demonstration  if  you  count  num- 

But  the  objectives— fun.  body-bulldlng, 
character-development,  team  .spirit,  sports- 
manship, cooperation,  leadership,  fair  play, 
responsibility— Just  don't  rate  national  at- 
tention. 

National  attention  Itself  Is,  however,  no 
objective  in  the  clty-wlde  youth  recreation 
project  launched  the  end  of  January  by  vol- 
unteers at  Yankton  College. 


For  the  enlightenment  of  those  wno  o" 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  this  affable 
college  sophomore  iroin  Ohio  give  his 
'pitch',  here  are  a  lew  of  the  special  events 
and  highlights  he  has  on  tap  at  the  present 

time 

theater  tarty 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
management  of  the  Dakota  Theater  for  u 
special  cutrate  showing  of  "The  Sound  ot 
Music"  for  the  children  this  Saturday  morn- 
ing. They  will  be  meeting  at  the  college  gym 
(Fargo  Memorial  Union  Building)  at  Bio 
and  trek  to  the  theater  together  for  the 
three-hour  movie  starting  at  y::i0.  then  they 
will  return  to  the  gvm  together  by  1:30  pin 
The  several  hundred  children  will  be  accom- 
panied bv  the  college  student  vohmteers  who 
are  conducting  the  recreation  program. 

Ineidentallv,  ilie  name  of  the  project  may 
be  changed  to  Yankton  Junior  Leaders. 

On  order  are  20  red.  white  and  bUie  T- 
shlrts  which  will  be  worn  by  selected  "lead- 
ers" each  dav.  rhls  gave  Osborne  and  his 
helpers  the  notion  of  changing  the  name 
from  Yankton  Youth  Recreation  to  Yankton 
Junior  Leaders. 

•The  shirts  su-en't  even  here  yet.  biU  the 
kids  are  already  competing  lor  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wearing  them.  "  Osborne  says 

Leadership  Is  one  of  the  qualities  the  YC 
people  hope  to  develop  in  the  children  they 
are  working  with. 

NEW    OFFICE 

starting  In  the  next  few  days,  the  Yank- 
ton Junior  Leaders  stafT  will  have  an  office  at 
Yankton  College  from  which  to  conduct  the 
business  of  this  clty-wlde  program.  Dr. 
Donald  B.  Ward,  college  president,  has  of- 
fered free  space  In  Fargo  Memorial  Union 
for  this  purpose  Tlie  office  will  serve  as  a 
communications  hub  lor  the  program,  and 
people  in  the  community  will  t)e  encouraged 
to  phone  or  write  their  questions  and, 'or 
suggestions,  perhaps  even  complaints,  to 
that  offlCie  Checks  may  also  be  mailed  there, 
made  out  to  Yankton  Youth  Recreation  or 
Yankton  Junior  Leaders. 

Osborne  notes  that  several  generoup 
pledges  have  been  received  to  date,  but  there 
Is  a  critical  need  lor  "hard  cash"  right  now 
when  purchases  must  be  made 

By  their  own  request,  the  7th  grade  boys 
will  have  an  intemuiral  basketball  program 
stiirting  Feb.  23.  They  will  be  playing  at 
Fargo  gym  from  4:30  to  6:30.  They  will  be 
required  to  make  up  their  own  teams  and 
name  them.  Their  coach  will  be  Tom  Correra. 


THE  YANKTON  JL^IOR  LEADERS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
mit me  to  invite  the  Senate's  attention 
to  a  rather  remarkable  youth  program 
called  Junior  Leaders,  which  is  being 
operated  and  funded  locally  in  Yankton, 
S.  Dak. 

Sometime  ago,  a  young  student  at 
Yankton  College,  Tom  Osborne,  of  Rich- 
field, Ohio,  started  playing  touch  football 
with  grammar  school  pupils  of  the  Yank- 
ton school  system.  Throu'-ih  his  in-enuiiy 
and  imagination,  he  .soon  had  250  boys 
participating  m  a  supernsed  Pee  Wee 
Football  League.  He  and  his  associates 
now  have  a  program  for  both  boys  and 
girls  with  courses  rangmg  from  dancing 
to  field  hockey.  Today,  in  a  program  of 
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GOOD    StTPPORT 

The  only  recognition  the  college  men  and 
coeds  are  after  is  the  Interest  and  support 
of  parents  .\nd  other  adults  in  this  Imme- 
diate community.  And  they  have  it. 

Tliere  is  a  ground  swell  of  approval  in 
Yanktcji  which  began  with  the  Pee  Wee  loot- 
ball  program  two  .seasons  ago. 

More  and  more  parents  are  becoming  in- 
terested as  their  youngsters  participate,  and 
more  and  more  civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions in  the  ccmmunity  are  looking  to  this 
program  as  an  outlet  for  their  funds.  Sev- 
eral" have  pledged  gifts  of  $100;  more  are 
contemplating  grants.  Individuals,  too,  are 
getting  behind  the  program  by  putting  their 
personal  checks  In  the  mall. 

The  money  being  received  Is  going  right 
to  work,  buying  gym  equipment. 

But  let's  have  a  look  at  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  youth  recreation  program. 

Tom  Osborne,  director,  tells  about  it  in 
personal  speaking  appearances  wherever  he 
is  invited.  Tonight  he  is  saying  a  few  words 
at  the  combined  choral  concert  being  pre- 
sented by  Junior  High  and  Sacred  Heart 
Schools  "next  Tuesday  and  again  on  Feb. 
26  lie  is  slated  to  address  the  PTA,  on  Feb. 
21  he  speaks  at  the  Elks  Club. 


SPECIAL    EVENTS 

For  -special  entertainment.  Dr.  Ward  of  the 
colle<'e  has  been  booked"  for  a  puppet  show 
and  magician's  act  at  the  gym  March  9. 

Pl'RCHASES 

Other  purchases  to  date  include  10  basket- 
balls eight  voUeyballs.  one  soccer  ball.  First 
Aid  equipment,  soft  balls  and  bats.  Some 
coaching  equipment  has  been  donated  by 
Royal  Sport£hop,  Osborne  hopes  that  a  cage 
ball  or  two  and  perhaps  a  gym  dolly  can 
be  acquired  as  soon  as  funds  come  in. 

The  cage  ball  is  a  three-foot  stuffed  plastic 
or  leather  ball  which  is  used  in  a  team 
"pushing"  game.  The  gym  dolly  Is  a  platform 
on  wheels  used  for  leg  and  arm  exercise. 

Arrangements  are  being  worked  out  for 
the  bovs  and  girls  to  swim  m  Benet  Pool 
several'tlmes  each  week,  and  a  water  safety 
proeram  will  be  incorporated  in  the  fun. 
Dale  Electronics  has  pledged  $100  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  swim  fees. 

Arts  and  crafts  are  in  demand  among  the 
youngsters,  and  this  phase  of  recreation  is 
ijeing  introduced  Feb.  20  with  Sisters  Sharon 
and  Corlta  of  Sacred  Heart  School  as  coordi- 
nators Thev  have  ordered  supplies  for  draw- 
ing painting,  clay  modeling  and  related  ac- 
tivities These  materials  are  proving  to  be 
more  costly  than  anticipated,  so  additional 
funds  are  neeacd,  Osborne  points  out. 
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tlEVf  HCTIVmES 

New  activities  for  girls  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated   at  their  own  request. 

There  Is  now  a  Tuesday  after  school  ses- 
sion for  5th  and  6th  grade  girls. 

The  program  has  been  expanded  In  Include 
a  session  for  3rd  and  4th  grade  girls  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

A  7th  grade  girls'  "ceU"  group  has  been 
formed  for  discussion  All  the  instructors 
meet  with  this  group,  when  possible,  and  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  chat  informally 
about  such  topics  as  friendship,  school  af- 
f.iirs.  etc. 

The  girls  have  asked  that  Tom  Merrill  of 
•he  Junior  High  School  faculty  be  Invited  to 
■;peak  to  them.  He  was  recently  named  "Out- 
standing Young  Educator"  by  the  Yankton 
Jjycees.  The  girls  are  asking  that  Merrill 
come  to  their  session  wearing  informal 
clothes   I  not  a  suiti    and  white  sox.  please. 

Girls  in  the  program  have  also  asked  for 
popular  dancing  lessons  (getting  ready  for 
school  parties  1 

Their  Srst  cheer  leading  clinic  was  held 
ISL'.r  week  and  150-200  girls  In  5th  and  6th 
grades  attended  This  session  met  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  It  was  followed  by  a 
"march"  through  the  campus  buildings  in 
support  of  the  Greyhounds.  This  group  of 
■  '-ungsters  win.  naturally,  practice  its  skills 
I"  ihe  7th.. grade  basketball  games. 

ST.\FF  STUDENTS 

Two  Yankton  College  coeds  have  been 
idded  to  the  staff  of  volunteer  directors. 
They  are  Bonnie  Taylor  and  Phyllis  Bach- 
man.  Joining  Linda  Humeston  and  Margaret 
Smith.  In  addition,  volunteers  are  now  being 
sought  at  Mount  Marty  College.  There  are 
five  YC  men  on  the  stafT.  Tom  Correra. 
George  Knookenhauer.  Rod  Koenig.  Dennis 
ONell  and  Dennis  Chapman. 

All  the  student  volunteers  are  responsible 
people  pursuing  majors  which  are  compatible 
with  children's  work  and  recreation,  Osborne 
points  out.  Their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  progrrun  are  matched  only  by  the 
energies  and  excitements  being  shown  by 
the  children,  he  adds. 

A  source  Jt  deep  satisfaction  for  the  di- 
rector is  the  fpct  that  the  program  has 
"grown  naturally"  in  Yankton,  and  that  it 
has  merited  such  city-wide  approval  and 
cooperation.  Ke  hopes  that  it  will  form  the 
root  system  for  a  city-funded.  Year-around 
youth  recreation  effort. 

'It's  all  for  the  kids;  what  they  want, 
Ae've  done."  Osborne  says  in  an  overslmpU- 
flcatlon  of  the  volunteer  program. 

For  another  special  attraction.  Osborne 
has  made  personal  contact  with  South  Da- 
kota's two  U.S.  senators,  inviting  them  here 
to  speak  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Sen.  Karl 
Mundt  has  accepted  for  May  24:  Sen.  George 
McGovern's  date  is  yet  to  tae  conflrmed. 

By  this  means.  Osborne  hopes  to  Introduce 
'.ne  youngsters  to  the  idea  of  government, 
and  at  the  same  time,  capture  the  Interest 
and  attention  of  the  two  men  in  Congress. 

Physical  fitness  drills  occupy  the  first 
share  of  the  time  at  each  recreation  session, 
and  a  public  contest  will  be  slated  later  in 
the  season 


COOPERATH.-ES  IN  AGRIBUSINESS 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  fanti 
credit  banks  serving  the  Eighth  Farm 
Credit  District,  which  includes  Wyo- 
ming,  has  just  purchased  copies  of  a 
teaching  guide  called  cooperatives  in 
Agribusiness  for  distribution  to  every 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  my 
State. 

This  publication,  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service,  meets  a  real  need  for 
•eachma:    material   on  cooperatives  and 


their  place  in  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  particularly  timely  because  it  ex- 
plains how  people  at  all  economic  levels 
can  get  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can commerce. 

The  guide  points  out  to  students  that 
the  cooperative  is  a  corporation  that 
looks  about  the  same  and  operates  in 
much  the  same  way  as  any  other  busi- 
ness. The  difference  is  in  motive. 

The  co-op  does  not  make  a  profit  for 
itself  as  a  business.  It  exists  because  a 
number  of  people  with  a  common  busi- 
ness or  consumer  interest  f^nd  that  they 
as  a  group  can  transact  business  or  per- 
form a  service  more  economically  or 
efficiently  than  each  could  do  individu- 
ally. This  is  the  cooperative  approach 

Other  type  business  flnns  are  moti- 
vated by  prospective  profits  on  invested 
capital.  Their  entire  pattern  of  opera- 
tions— commodities  handled,  senices 
performed,  operating  procedures — is 
planned  and  executed  with  profits  as  the 
goal.  The  reward  is  unquestioned  'We 
are  the  world's  most  productive  nation. 

Part  of  this  tremendous  productivity 
can  be  attributed  to  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach as  a  business  insti-ument.  Banks 
have  cooperative  clearing  houses.  Rail- 
roads have  their  express  agency.  Con- 
sumers and  other  groups  have  credit 
unions.  Newspapers  have  a  cooperative 
news  collection  seiTlce.  Independent 
grocers  opei-ate  cooperative  wholesale 
warehouses.  Farmers  have  marketing  co- 
ops, farm  supply  co-ops,  and  service 
co-ops. 

Thus,  cooperative  business  activities 
are  found  throughout  our  economy. 

The  cooperative  approach  is  one  way 
groups  bring  greater  efficiency  to  their 
own  operations.  It  is  a  way  for  them  to 
introduce  greater  competition  in  a  field. 

The  co-op  often  serves  as  a  pressure 
valve  in  the  economy  when  costs  of  sup- 
plies or  services  in  a  particular  field  are 
prohibitive.  In  other  cases  it  assures  buv- 
ers  they  are  getting  the  most  possible  for 
their  money. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value,  however,  is 
benefits  of  a  co-op  to  those  trying  to  gain 
an  economic  foothold  in  farming  or  in 
some  other  business.  For  these  the  few- 
dollars  gained  from  cutting  costs  of  sup- 
plies or  the  income  eai-ned  from  finding 
a  market  through  cooperative  action 
sometimes  means  more  food  on  their 
tables. 

The  cooperative  approach  also  in- 
^  creases  their  opportunity  for  business 
"  growth.  It  helps  them  achieve  some  of 
their  aspirations. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  guide  ex- 
plaining the  ways  of  doing  business  In 
the  United  States.  Students  need  to  learn 
about  all  kinds  of  business  they  will  en- 
counter in  their  careers,  and  the  guide 
places  the  co-op  in  its  proper  perspective 
in  the  Nation's  economic  life. 

The  farm  credit  banks — which  make 
loans  to  farmer  co-ops  through  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  and  to  farmers  through 
production  credit  and  Fedei-al  land  bank 
associations — ai-e  performing  a  worth- 
while ser\ice  in  distributing  the  guide  to 
schools,   I  understand  the  Farmer  Co- 


ojjei-atlve  Sei-vice  has  other  requests  for 
many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion for  schools  and  youth  groups  acro.v.'s 
the  country.  I  think  the  guide  will  be  an 
excellent  teaching  aid  for  acquaintinc 
students  with  the  cooperative  enterpri.-r 


SMALL       BUSINESS       WEEK       PRO- 
CLAIMED IN  WISCONSIN 

M: .  PROXTVllRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
GoveiTior  of  Wisconsin  has  pi'oclaimfri 
thi.s  week  of  May  12  as  "Small  Bu.sine:- 
Week  "  in  our  State,  calling  upon  chain- 
bsrs  of  commerce,  industrial  and  con.- 
meicial  organizations,  boards  of  trade. 
and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  recognize  thiough  appi-opriate 
ceremonies  the  tremendous  contiibution 
small  business  has  made  to  American 
know-how  and  piogress. 

This  pi-Qclaination  comes  less  than  1 
week  after  the  liead  of  the  Small  Bu.-i- 
ness  Administration.  Robert  C.  Moot, 
listed  some  of  the  Administration's  ini- 
pro.'isive  cont -ibutions  to  the  stienetli 
of  .small  businesses  across  the  United 
States  in  a  "state  of  the  agency"  mes- 
.sage.  The  message  was  a  preliminai-y  to 
National  Small  Busi.ne.s.s  Week  which,  oi 
couise,  is  also  being  commemorated  this 
week. 

Among  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  SEA  duiing  the  15  yeais  ol 
its  existence  aie  assistance  to  small  flrm.s 
in  getting  S9.9  billion  in  subconti-act.s 
from  Federal  piocurenient  prime  con- 
tractors: assistance  to  1.500  local  devel- 
opment projects  pioducing  more  than 
64.000  jobs:  and  loans  of  almost  SlOO  mil- 
lion to  .small  bu.sine.ssmen  displaced  by 
federally  aided  projects.  As  former  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Busine.ss  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
this  recoi'd  of  progress  because  it  is  due 
in  pai  t  to  continuing  cooperation  be- 
tween SBA  and  the  Coneress. 

I  salute  all  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nes.smen  whose  difficulties  are  at  times 
great,  but  whose  rewaids  must  include 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  living  testi- 
monials to  the  vitality  of  the  American 
dream.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wiscon.sm  Small  Business  Week  procla- 
mation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    PROCI-.^MATtON 

Whereas.  .>;mall  business  .'trength  means 
economic   health:    and 

Whereas,  the  .small  businessmen  of  this 
state  have  Joined  their  colleagues  across  the 
Nation  in  strengthening  the  economic  and 
social  roots  of  the  society:   and 

Where.'is.  small  businesses  are  close  to  the 
American  consumer,  providing  much  of  the 
goods  and  the  majority  of  the  services  we 
need  in  our  daily  lives:  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  are  the  source 
of  many  innovations  in  products  and  mer- 
chandizing: and 

Whereas,  the  small  businessman  is  a  prime 
investor  in  his  community — investing  in 
people  both  those  he  serves  and  those  he 
employs; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Warren  P.  Knowles.  Gov- 
ernor of  tlie  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  May  12.  1968,  .as  "Small 
Business  Week'  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  I  call  upon  the  chambers  of  commerce. 
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industrial  and  commercial  ^rganl/atlons, 
boards  of  trade,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  to  participate  in  cere- 
monies recognizing  the  contribution  made 
bv  the  small  businessmen  of  this  state  to  the 
oroeress  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  and"  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Stl^te  of  Wisconsin  to  be  nfhxed.  Done  at  the 
C  iDltol  in  the  City  of  Madison  this  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  April  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
Warren  P.  Knowles, 

Governor. 


Mr.  President,  I  extend  waj-m  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Behlen  on  this  much 
merited  recognition  of  his  leadership, 
and  I  salute  the  American  Schools  and 
Colleges  Association  for  its  effoi-ts  to 
demonsti-ate  that  opportunity  still 
knocks  in  America 


WALTER    BEHLEN    WINS    HORATIO 
.•\LGER  AWARD 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  the  Amei-ican  Schools 
and  Colleges  Association  will  pi-e.sent  its 
"■•>d  annual  Horatio  Alger  Awards. 

The  list  of  honoi-ees  includes  -uch 
prominent  Americans  a.s  Comedian  Bob 
Hope  Ambii&sador  Ai'thuJ-  J-  Goldbei-g, 
and  Chicago  Bears  Coach  Georpe  Halas. 
I  am  proud  to  .say  that  it  also  m- 
cludes  a  distinguished  Nebra.ska  busi- 
ness and  civic  leader,  Mr.  Walter  D. 
Behlen,  of  Columbus.  Nebr.  He  is  the 
first  Nebra.skan  ever  selected  for  this 
c'ovettd  award. 

The  award  was  .started  sevei-al  years 
ago  because  of  a  concern  over  a  gi'owmg 
belief  among  American  youth  that  op- 
iwrtunity  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this 
country:  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  have  a  real-life  version  of  the  Ho- 
ratio Alger  stor>'. 

Tlie  American  Schools  and  Colleges 
Association  i-ejects  this  notion  and  chose 
to  demonstrate  its  confidenc*  in  Amer- 
ican opixii-tunity  by  selecting  each  year 
nine  or  10  men  aiid  women  who  by  their 
own  efforts  had  i>ulled  themselves  from 
a  disadvantaged  i>osition  to  success  in 
their  fields  of  endeavor. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  names  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  leaders  from  all 
walks  of  American  life  are  .submitted  to 
the  nominating  committee.  After  careful 
screening,  some  18  to  20  names  are  pre- 
sented to  about  3.000  campus  leaders  m 
more  than  500  colleges  and  universities, 
Tliese  young  leaders  then  vote  to  select 
those  whose  careers  best  reflect  the 
spirit  of  achievement  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles. The  purpose  of  taking  this  vote 
at  the  college  level  is  to  help  impress 
upon  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
that  these  basic  principles  are  still  work- 
ing in  the  lives  of  contemporaiT  leaders 
in  Amencan  life. 

Mr.  Behlen's  life  typifies  the  spirit  of 
the  Horatio  Alger  program.  He  was  bom. 
second  of  nine  ciuldren,  on  a  small  farm 
outside  Columbus.  Attaining  an  educa- 
tion required  the  utmost  effort  when 
sickness  interi-upted  h,s  high  school  at- 
tendance. Five  years  later,  at  23,  and 
while  an  express  driver,  he  received  his 
diploma. 

Behlen  Manufacturing  Co.  was 
launched  in  1936  m  partnership  with  his 
father  and  two  brothers — Walter  Beh- 
len's garage  ser-ving  as  the  ■•factor^-" 
where  lid  clamps  for  wooden  egg  cases 
were  fabricated.  The  company  presently 
has  an  annual  sales  volume  of  $19  mil- 
lion and  manufactures  a  line  of  farm 
products  ai:id  steel  building  systems. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week.  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  it  is  being  marked  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Small  Business  National 
Advisory  Council.  In  my  own  State,  small 
business  also  is  being  honored,  along 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
CtOV.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  has  pro- 
claimed this  Small  Busine.ss  Week  in 
Wyoming,  calling  upon  the  public  to 
recognize  the  contributions  made  by 
small  busine.ssmen  of  the  State  to  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
request  and  to  honor,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Small  Bu.siness  Administration  for 
its  excellent  record  of  15  years.  The  SBA 
has  put  more  than  $5  billion  in  loans  into 
small  business,  provided  management  as- 
sistance where  needed,  and  taken  count- 
less other  steps  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  small  business  in  America.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  procla- 
mation ma  iking  Small  Business  Week  in 
Wyoming  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  oi-dered  to  be  jorinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PROCI-AMATtON 

Whereas,  small  business  strength  means 
economic  health;  and 

■Whereas,  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
state  have  Joined  their  colleagues  across  the 
nation  In  strengthening  the  economic  and 
social  roots  of  our  society;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  are  close  to  the 
American  consimaer.  providing  much  of  the 
goods  and  the  majority  of  the  services  we 
need  In  our  dally  lives;  and 

Whereas.  Fjnall  businesses  are  the  source 
of  many  innovations  in  products  and  mer- 
chandising: and 

Whereas,  the  small  businessman  Is  a  prime 
investor  in  his  community— Investing  in 
people,  both  those  he  serves  and  those  he 
emplovs; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  here- 
bv  designate  the  week  beginning  May  13, 
1968,  as  Small  Business  Week  In  Wyoming, 
and  call  upon  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations, 
boards  of  trade  and  other  public  and  private 
organizations  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
recognizing  the  contributions  made  by  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  state  to  the  prog- 
ress and  well-being  of  our  people. 

In  witness  whereof.  T  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  be  affixed  this  29th  day 

of  April.  1968. 

Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 

Governor. 


poor.  It  has.  however,  the  energy  ana 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  it  is  certainly 
not  ixxjr  in  its  plans  and  hopes  for  the 
future. 

It  was  perhaps  surprising,  but  cei- 
Lainly  suitable,  that  the  flist  ambassador 
Botswana  was  to  send  to  this  countiy 
should  \je.  not  a  young  man  but,  rathe.', 
a  man  who  already  had  achieved  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  Ambassador  Mat- 
thews was  not  only  a  diplomat:  he  was 
a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a  theologian 
and  a  lawyer.  His  work  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  widely  known 
and  appreciated 

Ambassador  Matthews,  responsible  and 
respected,  by  his  presence  here  in  Wash- 
ington demonstiated  to  us  all  the  detei - 
mination  of  Botswana  to  build  a  new 
nation,  indeijendent  and  free,  tru.sted  and 
ti'ustworthy. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  12  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Z  K  Matthews:  Ambassador  op  Botswana 
Zacharlah  Keodtrelang  Matthews,  Bot- 
swana's Ambassador  to  tlie  United  States 
since  the  Afncan  country  became  independ- 
ent In  1966,  died  yesterday  at  Georgetown 
Hospital  after  a  brief  Illness. 

Mr,  Matthews,  66.  had  been  hospitalized 
since  suffering  a  heart  attack  in  eariy  April. 

A  lawyer  and  educator,  Mr.  Matthews  was 
appointed  ambassador  the  week  after  the 
declaration  of  liis  country's  independence 
from  Britain  in  September,  1966.  it  was  lor- 
merly  the  Protectorate  of  Bechuanaland. 

Born  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Matthews  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Port  Hare  in  South  Africa,  received  a  master  s 
degree  in  law  at  Yale  University  and  studied 
anthropology  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

He  taught  law  at  Fort  Hare  and  lor  many 
years  was  an  official  with  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Frieda,  of  the 
embassy  here;  two  sons,  Joe  Matthews,  a 
London  lawyer,  and  Itumeleng  Matthews,  a 
doctor  in  Botswana;  and  a  daughter  who  is 
a  doctor  in  Botswana. 


THE  LOSS  OF  A  GOOD  MAN 
Mr,  BARTLETT,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
sorn-  to  note  the  death  last  week  of  Am- 
bassador Z.  K.  Matthews,  of  Botswana, 
Although  he  had  held  his  post  for  less 
than  2  vears,  he  had  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of   official  Washington 
and  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  many, 
Botswana  is  a  new  country;  young  and 


THE  SLOVAKS  AND  THE 
PITTSBURGH  PACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Slovakia, 
the  annual  publication  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America,  which  is  holding  its 
Jubilee  Congress  m  Pittsburgh  May  19 
to  21,  includes  an  article  entitled,  "The 
Slovaks  and  the  Pittsburgh  Pact."  writ- 
ten bv  Peter  P.  Hletko,  M.D.,  commem- 
oratirig  the  .50th  aniiiversary  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pact. 

The  historical  agreement  was  made  in 
that  city  in  mv  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  May  30,  1918,  and  was  sianed 
in  Washington,  DC,  on  November  14, 
1918,  bv  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  the  fir-st 
President  of  the  Czecho -Slovak  Republic. 
Stephen  J,  Tkach,  president  of  the 
League,  wrote  in  his  introduction  to  the 
commemorative  edition : 

In  signing  the  Pittsburgh  Agreement  in  be- 
half of  the  Czech  people,  Profe.ssor  Masaryk 
made  it  clear  that  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
Czech  leaders  to  make  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  a  model  stete  in  which  the  world 
wotUd  see  c  working  model  of  a  federation 
with  leadership  emanating  from  the  finest  of 
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VKo  distinct  ethnic  cultures,  the  Czech  and 
the  Slovak  peoples. 

Dr.  Hletkos  article  is  a  well  docu- 
mpntcd  historical  account  of  the  events 
vhich  led  up  to  and  followed  the  Pitts- 
burgh Agreement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinsr  110  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.Masaryk  tlnally  came  to  Pittsburgh  and  on 
M  :%'  30.  1918.  the  Slovaks  there  made  a  tre- 
mendous celebration  over  his  visit.  Masaryk 
spoke  there  first  in  English,  then  in  Czech. 
He  said  beautiful  things.  He  was  proud  that 
by  birth  he  really  is  a  Slovak.  He  prided 
himself  on  working  many  years  for  the  cause 
of  bringing  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  closer 
together.  He*  said  that  there  should  be  no 
difforences  among  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  next  day.  May  3 1st.  according  to  the 

■official  report  of  the  Slovak  League  Press 
Bureau— The  Czecho-Slovak  National  Coun- 
cil met  in  the  same  building  and  Masaryk 
attended  the  session.  "At  this  session,"  says 
the  report.  'Prof.  Masaryk  performed  an  act 
which  shall  always  have  historical  signifi- 
cance in  "the  history  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks.  Tills  act  consisted  of  a  new  agree- 
ment between  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 
Professor  M-.usaryk  wrote  the  new  agreement 
himself,  and  it  establishes  the  relations 
betw^een  the  two  nations.  According  to  this 
agreement.  Czecho-Slovakia  shall  be  a  Re- 
public m  which  Slovakia  shall  form,  a  com- 
pletely seU-governed  part  with  its  Slovak 
capitol.  Its  Slovak  parliament,  its  Slovak 
schools,  its  Slovak  courts  of  Justice  and  Its 
own  I  public  1  control.  Albert  Mamatey. 
president  of  the  Slovak  Leagi.ie  shall  ^et  a 
copy  of  this  agreement.  He  shall  publish  It 
In  the  near  future.  Masaryk  concluded  his 
mission  among  the  Slovaks  in  Pittsburgh  in 
this  way  " 

•  •  •  «  • 

In  the  meantime,  things  were  happening 
in  rapid  succfssion  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment .^nd  the  governments  of  the  Allies 
recognized  the  flght  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  for  their  freedom  and  In  fact,  made 
their  independence  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was 
formally  proclaimed  on  October  28.  1918. 
and  was  in  reality  recognized  by  the  Allied 
powers  some  time  previous  to  that.  An  event, 
however,  that  !s  of  utmost  importance  to  us 
is.  that  in  the  meantime.  Professor  Masaryk. 
the  chairman  of  the  recognized  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council,  the  temporary 
government  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  State. 
was  elected  first  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  by  that  Council.  Immediatelv 
Masaryk  was  asked  to  leave  America  and 
come  to  the  scene  where  activity  was  great- 
est, and  where  his  presence,  as  of  the  Presi- 
dent, w^as  now  needed  most.  Masaryk  left 
for  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1918.  from  New  York  on  the  SS. 
Carmen. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  America  that 
Professor  Masaryk  was  elected  president  and 
that  he  was  to  leave  soon.  Mamatey.  at  the 
insistence  of  some  of  the  Slovak  leaders,  went 
to  see  Masaryk  In  Washington  before  his  de- 
parture, and  there  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1918,  as  the  qualified  President  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  Masaryk  signed  the 
Pittsburgh  Pact.  The  Pittsburgh  Pact,  which 
he  signed,  read  as  follows: 

"CZECHO-SLOVAK    PACT 

"Agreed    Upon    in   Pittsburgh.    Pa.,    on    May 
30th. 1918 
•Representatives  of  the  Slovak  and  Czech 
Organizations  In  the  tJnlted  States:  The  Slo- 
vak League,  the  Czech  National  Alliance,  and 


the  Alliance  of  Czech  Catholics,  discussed 
the  Czecho-Slovak  question  in  the  presence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional Council.  Prof.  Masaryk.  and  the  pro- 
grani  declarations  made  up  to  this  time  and 
resolved  the  following: 

"We  approve  the  political  program  which 
endeavors  to  unite  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
in  an  Independent  state  of  the  Czech  lands 
and  Slov.ikla; 

"Slovakia  shall  have  its  own  administra- 
tion, its  own  parliament  and  its  own  courts. 

"The  Slovak  language  .shall  be  the  official 
language  In  the  school,  in  office  and  in  pub- 
lic life  in  general. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  state  shall   be  a  re- 
public, its  constitution  shall  be  democratic. 

"The  organization  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the  VS.  shall  be 
Intensified  and  arranged  with  mutual  under- 
standing as  necessity  and  the  changing  con- 
ditions shall  require. 

"The  detailed  regulations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Czecho-Slovak  state  are  left 
to  the  liberated  Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  their 
legil  representatives." 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pact. 
It  was  implemented  for  a  short  time  and 
eventually  led  to  Slovak  Independence  and 
the  Slovak  state. 

It  Is  still  a  great  historical  document  that 
all  sincere,  conscious  and  loyal  Slovaks  re- 
vere and  respect.  The  original  copy  is  here 
m  tlie  tJ.S.A.  The  delegation  of  the  Slovak 
League  when  asked  to  leave  the  document  in 
Slovakia  In  1938  refused  to  do  so  on  orders 
of  the  entire  organization.  Even  when  asked 
during  the  existence  of  the  Slovak  state  to 
send  the  document  to  Slovakia  as  a  historical 
museum  piece,  the  Slovak  League  refused, 
realizing  that  conditions  were  not  perma- 
nent and  stable  enough  and  that  opponents 
of  the  document  would  seek  to  destroy  it  and 
remove  all  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Slovaks  had  been  promised  and  guaranteed 
their  rights  and  autonomy.  The  Slovak  League 
refused  to  part  with  the  document  and  kept 
It  here  In  America — In  safety. 


FIREARMS   LEGISLATION    IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  after  4  years  steeped  m  con- 
troversy, the  State  of  New  Jersey  adopted 
amendments  to  its  weapons  control  law 
which,  in  effect,  defined  more  closely 
those  persons  deemed  unfit  to  deal  in 
firearms.  The  1966  New  Jersey  law  added 
to  an  earlier  law  requiring  permits  for 
purchasers  of  handguns  to  include  the 
purchase  of  rifies  and  shotguns. 

Under  this  law  no  person  can  pur- 
chase a  rifle  or  shotgun  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained a  firearms  purchaser  identifica- 
tion card.  In  order  to  obtain  a  permit  to 
purchase  a  long  gun  or  an  identification 
card,  application  must  be  made  with  the 
local  chief  of  police  or  the  superintend- 
ent of  State  police  if  there  is  no  full-time 
police  department  where  the  applicant 
resides.  Besides  requiring  certain  stand- 
ards for  applicants,  the  New  Jersey  law 
requires  the  individual  to  supply  his  fin- 
gerprints which  are  cleared  through 
local  State  police  and  the  FBI  files  to 
detennine  his  background.  No  more 
stringent  and  effective  State  law  apply- 
ing to  rifles,  shotguns  as  well  as  hand- 
guns may  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  able  and  respected  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Arthur 
Sills,  a  frequent  witness  before  House 
and  Senate  committees  on  gun  legisla- 


tion, has  recently  reported  to  a  regional 
conference  of  attorneys  general  on  the 
"Regulatory  Effect  of  the  New  Jersey 
Gun  Law."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

For  those  skeptics  who  feel  that  gun 
legLslation  will  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
keeping  firearms  from  those  who  society 
deems  unfit  to  possess  them— tlie  felon, 
addict,  the  juvenile,  tlie  mentally  incom- 
petent— I  strongly  suggest  you  read  this 
report.  Furthermore.  I  suggest  to  those 
of  you  who  are  overly  concerned  that  any 
gun  legislation,  no  matter  how  minimal 
or  unrestrictive.  will  have  a  harmful  im- 
pact on  the  sportsman,  the  hunter  and 
hunting  licenses — that  they.  too.  i-ead 
Mr.  Sills'  informative  aiid  enlightening 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiRE.\RMs  Control  Legislation 
(Address  by  Attorney  General  Arthur  J.  .Sills 
before  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  At- 
torneys General.  Hershey,  Pa.,  May  9,  1968 1 
Shortly  .ifter  the  tragic  assassination  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  prominent  Swedish 
historian  Gunnar  Myrdal  stated: 

"I  love  America  deeply,  but  you  take"  the 
silly  idea  that  even,'one  can  buy  a  gun.  Guii.s 
are  disappearing  in  Sweden.  I  am  all  against 
your  gun  laws.  It  is  argued  that  the  con- 
stitution supports  them  by  holding  that 
even'  citizen  has  the  right  to  bear  arms. 
Then  to  hell  with  the  constitution!  To  allow 
everyone  to  have  guns  today  is  dangerous.  ' 
(New  York  Post.  April  9.   1968.) 

It  is  clearly  established,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  does  not  guaran- 
tee an  individual  a  right  to  flrearms.  Those 
who  argue  in  this  manner  distort  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  reiwis 
"A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessarv 
to  the  secunty  of  a  tree  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

I,    PHILOSOPHY    OF    FIREARMS    REGULATION 

Notwithstanding  the  firearms  control  issue 
has  traditionally  and  deliberately  been  be- 
clouded by  the  gun  lobby's  resort  to  errone- 
ous constitutional  interpretation,  I  am  d' 
the  opinion  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
philosophical  difTerence  which  separates  cjp- 
ponents  and  proponents  of  gun  control 
legislation. 

Throughout  the  many  years  I  have  been 
involved  in  the  debate  over  the  efficacy  of 
controlling  firearms,  two  pliilosophles  of 
tiiought  have  become  readily  apparent.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  all  firearms,  by  their  very  nature,  are 
dangerous  instruments  and  society,  therefore. 
in  order  to  protect  itself,  has  a  right  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  these  instruments  to 
dangerous  or  unlit  persons.  This  group  does 
not  quarrel  with  the  iirivilege  of  qualified 
persons  to  buy  and  possess  pistols,  revolvers, 
rifles  and  shotguns  for  legitimate  reasons.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  equation  of  dangerous 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  dangerous  persons. 
The  ultimate  answer  to  that  equation  is  vio- 
lence and  crime.  But  to  negate  this  equation, 
it  is  argued  that  society  must  regulate  all 
of  its  citizens  to  protect  against  the  indis- 
cretions of  a  few. 

Or.  tb.e  other  hand,  there  i?  a  body  of 
thought  which  seems  to  be  saying  there  Is 
greater  need  to  protect  gun  ownership  by 
the  minority  than  there  is  to  protect  society 
against  the  potential  misuse  of  sjuns.  Fire- 
arms are  given  some  s.anctlfied  status  im- 
mune from  the  rationale  of  regulatory  con- 
trol. It  is  also  implied  that  this  sanctity  ex- 
tends to  gun  owners  whose  interests  tran- 
scend  the  Interests  of  society   as   a  whole. 
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They  suggest  that,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
the  misuse  of  firearms  can  be  controlled  and 
the  protection  of  innocent  men,  women  and 
children  maintained  if  we  seek  to  regulate 
only  those  individuals  who  have  already  used 
their  guns  lor  violent  purposes.  In  other 
words,  they  would  sell  firearms,  particularly 
rifles  and  shotguns,  to  anyone  and  would 
men  limit  the  force  of  the  law  only  to  those 
who  use  those  firearms  to  commit  crime. 

We  share  the  reasoning  of  those  who  be- 
lieve the  sale  and  possession  of  firearms 
should  be  subject  to  regulatory  control  just 
as  are  other  dangerous  Instruments  or  Items 
which  are  part  of  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can scene.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  implementing  con- 
trol is  to  discriminate  between  per-sons  fit 
to  possess  guns  and  those  per.sons.  who.  com- 
mon sense  tells  us.  would  be  dangerous  with 
firearms  in  their  possession. 

There  is  no  other  weapon  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  which  Is  used  more  to  murder 
human  beings  than  a  firearm.  Tliero  i-^  no 
uther  instrument,  therefore,  more  quaUfled 
for  regulatory  control. 

Certainly  society  has  been  sensible  enough 
to  regulate  the  u.se  of  other  iwtentlally 
dangerous  items.  We  have  established  stand- 
ards for  persons  who  wish  to  drive  auto- 
mobiles. We  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of 
potentlallv  harmful  drugs  to  those  persons 
under  supervised  medical  care.  We  would 
not  entrust  the  late  of  airplane  passengers 
to  an  imfit  pilot.  We  would  not  let  someone 
apply  the  science  of  medicine  unless  he  had 
met  rigid  educational  requirements.  The  list 
IS  virtually  endless  where  regulatory  control 
has  been  applied  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare.  The  purpose  in 
every  case  Is  to  prevent  harm  to  members 
of  .society. 

II.  REGX'LATORY  NATURE  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  LAW 

By  the  same  token,  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
enacted  In  June  of  1966  a  weapons  control 
l.,vv — regulatory  in  nature — which  has  as  its 
primary  thrust  the  prevention  of  firearm 
crimes.  Our  primary  target  is  those  persons 
whose  background  classifies  them  as  unfit 
to  buy  guns^  These  include  criminals,  mental 
defectives,  drug  addicts,  habitual  drunkards. 
persons  physically  Incapable  of  handling 
lirearms  safety,  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 
and  persons  to  whom  the  issuance  would 
not  be  in  the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare. 

In  order  to  assure  that  qualified  persons 
would  not  be  denied  firearms  privileges,  the 
law  prescribes  a  clear  and  effective  screen- 
ing process.  The  Individual  makes  applica- 
tion with  his  local  police  chief  or  the  super- 
intendent of  state  police,  as  the  ease  may 
be.  and  provides  his  fingerprints  which  are 
•.he  critical  facility  for  determining  his  back- 
ground. It  is  recognized  by  everyone  knowl- 
edgeable in  law  enforcement  that  fingerprints 
are  the  only  effective  means  to  determine  a 
person's  criminal  background,  h  mere  name 
check  is  virtually  v/orthless. 

Once  the  applicant  is  deemed  qualified, 
lie  is  issued  a  permit  if  he  wishes  to  buy  a 
handgun  or  a  firearms  purchaser  identifica- 
tion card  if  he  wishes  to  buy  rifies  and  shot- 
guns. The  I.D.  card  entitles  the  holder  to 
buy  as  many  rifles  and  shotguns  as  he 
pleases,  unless  he  subsequently  becomes  dis- 
qualified under  the  law. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  pr(x;ediu-e  is  to  prevent  poten- 
tially dangerotu;  persons  from  buying  fire- 
arms and,  thereby,  to  prevent  them  from 
using  said  weapons  to  conunit  crimes.  This, 
of  course,  will  not  prevent  all  crimes  com- 
mitted with  gtms.  Because  of  compromise 
necessary  to  effect  the  passage  of  our  law. 
It  only  .ipplles  to  firearms  sold  nftcr  It  t(X)k 
effect  on  Augtist  2.  1966  It  also  does  not 
prevent  the  purchase  of  guns  in  other  states 
by  New  Jerseyans  unlit  to  do  .so  in  our  state. 
The  former  category  could  be  covered  by  the 


complete  registration  of  all  guns,  as  F  B  1. 
director.  J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  has  urged  (FBI 
law  enlorcement  bulletin.  September.  19G7i. 
The  latter  could  lie  covered  by  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  the  Interstate  and  mail  order 
traffic  in  guns  to  individuals. 

III.  REGULAiOR\    EtFF.CTOf    lilK  NFW  JERSEY    LAW 

How  has  our  own  law  worked?  Ai.  of  March 
30,  1968.  a  total  of  84.200  I.D.  cards  and 
pustol  [>erinlt  applications  hud  been  approved 
by  local  and  state  police.  On  the  other  hand, 
over  7':  had  .irrest  recnrds  and  a  total  i>f 
1,006  applications  have  been  denied  Appro.\l- 
tnately  75'.  of  the  denials  were  for  criminal 
arrest  records.  Including  such  offensefi  as 
rtrst  degree  murder,  rape,  burgl.iry.  breaking 
and  entering,  lewdness,  and  .sex  crimes  ol 
various  other  types.  The  1.G06  persons  rauinoi 
purchase  flrearm.s  legally  m  uur  st;tte  I  trust 
the  opponents  ot  gun  controls  would  not  de- 
fend the  "right  to  bear  arms"  of  the  1.606 
so  dented 

\Vith  rospect  to  the  impact  on  crime,  pre- 
llminarv  statistics  irom  our  umforin  crime 
reporting  system  indicate  that  firearms  were 
used  in  44':  of  all  murders  committed  in 
New  Jersey  in  1967.  lus  compared  to  60', 
nationwide  in  1966.  Hifles  and  shotguii.s  were 
used  in  9'  of  all  murders,  as  comixircd  to 
nearly  twice  the  rate  of  16 s  nationwide. 
Furthermore,  firearms  were  itsed  in  nearly 
19',  of  all  atrocious  assaults  nationwide  as 
compared  to  12'.  in  the  state  <.f  New  Jersey. 
.'Vnother  one  of  the  time-worn  irgiunents 
of  the  gun  lobby  is  that  firearms  laws  affect 
only  the  law-abiding  citizen.  Translation  of 
this  'affection"  has  run  the  gamut  from  ■dis- 
arming the  <lttzenry"  to  imposing  an  "un- 
bearable Inconvenience"  Here,  again,  is  a 
fiiilure  to  comprehend  the  essence  of  regula- 
tory control.  They  suggest  that  gun  regula- 
tions affect  only  persons  interested  in  guns. 
Tliey  .suggest  that  law-abiding  gun  fanciers 
are  lumped  together  with  criminals  while 
the  rest  of  society  remains  untouched 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  once  society 
agrees  to  regulate  ceruain  things,  every  mem- 
ber of  that  society  accepts  that  he  may  some 
day  be  subject  to  that  regulation.  Driver  li- 
censing, for  example,  is  not  directed  solely 
at  persons  who  drive.  It  is  directed  at  every 
person  over  a  certain  age  who  maxj  wish  to 
drive.  This  could  include  every  .single  person 
of  qualified  age,  not  Just  a  segment  of  the 
population  interested  in  cars. 

Nevertheless,  what  is  this  "effect"  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  which  the  gun  lobby 
speaks?  It  does  not  appear  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey weapons  control  law  has  had  any  effect  on 
the  sportsm.an's  pursuit  of  his  favorite  past- 
time. 

In  1966.  the  State  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game  sold  more  hunting  licenses  than  it 
did  in  1965.  In  1967  the  total  was  even  higher 
when  more  than  156.000  licenses  were  sold, 
as  compared  to  the  average  sale  in  recent 
years  of  150.000.  Furthermore,  the  bag  of 
deer  in  1967  was  9.943  or  66  more  than  In 
1966.  Tills  total  is  the  third  highest  on  rec- 
ord, replacing  1966  in  that  ranking  and  ex- 
ceeded only  in  1959  and  1961  when  more 
liberal  regulations  prevailed. 

All  of  this  indicates  I  think  quite  clearly 
that  the  purpose  of  our  law  is  being  ful- 
filled: it  Is  preventing  the  sale  of  guns  to 
unfit  persons  and.  aside  from  the  slight  in- 
convenience involved,  it  Is  not  affecting  le- 
gitimate gun  fanciers 

IV.    MANDATORY    PENALTIES 

I  have  noted  that  opponents  of  gun  con- 
trols are  preoccupied  with  regulating"  only 
persons  who  have  already  used  firearms  to 
commit  crimes.  The  solution  which  is  most 
often  heard  is  that  severe  mandatory  pen- 
alties of  25  years  or  more  In  prison  should 
be  imposed  for  crimes  committed  with  guns. 
The  suggestion,  of  course,  is  that  the  threat 
of  severe  mandatory  penalties  will  deter 
such  crimes.  This  argument  overlooks  at 
least  two  Important  considerations. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  now  .save  severe 
penalties  lor  crimes  such  as  murder,  but 
these  crimes  are  committed  every  day  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  possible  penalties. 
Hie  F.B.I,  points  out  that  80'  of  all  mur- 
ders are  of  the  passion  variety  involving  rela- 
tives or  acquaintances  Here  the  easy  acces- 
sibility of  firearms  and  their  lethal  nature 
makes  murder  easy.  The  reality  ol  this  con- 
clusion becomes  apparent  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  GO',  ol  all  murders  committed  In 
this  country  In  1966  were  committed  with 
lirearms-  -16'  with  rifles  and  shotguns.  Tills 
means  4.800  persons  were  killed  with  guns 
in  1966.  regardless  ol  the  .severe  penalties 
involved. 

On  -tfie  other  hand,  the  artiument  lor 
severe  mandatory  penalties  ignores  the  cost 
uf  incarceration  which  would  be  Involved. 
Some  lime  ago  I  estimated  that  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  lor  the  7-year  period  1958- 
1965  alone.  11  would  have  cost  the  public 
approximately  $6,000,000  to  keep  all  persons 
convicted  of  lirearms  crimes  behind  bars. 

In  addition  to  the  lact  that  severe  pen- 
alties do  not  deter  certain  crimes  and  the 
question  of  prohibitive  Inc^irceratlon  coBts. 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  Juries 
might  be  less  likely  to  convict  when  it  Is 
known  that  a  mandatory  penaltj  of  25  years 
is  Involved. 

V      ATTEMPT    TO    RF.PF.Al.    NEW    JfRSEVlAW 

NotwlthsUmdlng  the  desirable  reeulatorv 
nature  and  effect  of  the  New  Jersey  weapons 
control  l.tw.  perhaps  \ou  miglit  have  heard 
an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  rep»eal  and  re- 
place it  with  a  law  which  excludes  the  regu- 
lation of  rifles  and  shotguns  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, in  the  first  place,  that  this  repeal 
.ittempt  will  be  successful  If  it  should  pass 
in  the  legislature.  I  know  It  will  be  vetoed  by 
the  Governor 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dl.scu.ss  all  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  repeal  bill,  of  which 
there  are  many.  Suffice  It  to  |>olnt  out  It 
would  give  carte  blanche  10  a  gun  dealer  to 
sell  rifles  and  shotguns  to  unfit  persons  If 
the  purchaser  provides  a  certificate  indicat- 
ing he  IS  not  a  criminal,  drug  addict,  mental 
defective  and  the  like.  Since  this  certificate 
would  not  be  giveii  to  the  police,  there  is  no 
way  to  determine  if  tlie  purch.aser  had  lied 
The  repeal  bill  would  also  require  the  su- 
perintendent of  State  police  to  prepare  a 
monthly  list  of  all  persons  convicted  of 
crime  In  the  United  States  and  disseminate 
that  U-st  to  more  than  500  police  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  who  would  make  it  available  to 
"bona  fide"  sellers  of  firearms.  Certainly 
preparing  and  dlssemlnatitig  a  list  of  18.- 
000,000  persons  would  lie  .1  monumental, 
costly,  and.  indeed,  incomprehensible  effort. 
In  any  event,  a  mere  mune  check  v.-ould  be 
■. irtually  w<jrthle.ss. 

What  all  this  really  means  Is  that  the  gun 
lobby  wants  no  real  check  at  all. 

Their  repeal  bill  indicates  the  ludicrous 
extremes  to  which  they  will  go  to  exempt 
rifles  and  shotguns  Irom  regulatory  control 
It  is  an  empty  pesture  which  suggests  Uj  the 
public  it  would  be  getting  protection  when. 
in  lact.  it  would  lie  petting  nothing  at  all  — 
except,  of  course,  a  higher  tax  bill  to  finance 
a  meaningless  scheme. 

This,  mind  you.  is  what  the  gun  lobby  has 
termed  "more  comprehensible"  for  the 
sportsman  and  "easier  for  the  police!" 

VI.  FEDERAL  GUN  CONTROLS 

The  same  pattern  of  deception  and  sub- 
terfuge has  likewise  been  evidenced  in  the 
gun  lobby's  continuous  success  in  blocking 
the  passage  of  Federal  firearms  controls 

I  indicated  to  you  earlier  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  cannot  control  the  interstate 
.lUd  mall-order  purchases  of  firearms  by  its 
residents  While  it  may  be  illegal  tor  a  New 
Jersey  resident  to  purchase  firearms  throvigh 
the  malls  without  first  obtaining  an  I.D. 
card  or  purchase  permit,  I  am  sure  you  rec- 
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ognlze  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  detect 
such  illegal  purchases.  We  have  also  found 
that  many  New  Jersey  residents,  who  prefer 
to  avoid  the  requirements  of  our  law.  have 
made  in-person  purchases  from  gun  dealers 
in  neighboring  States  With  respect  to  this 
c.itegory.  however,  we  have  been  informed 
by  the  State  police,  who  surveyed  dealers  re- 
porting earlier  loeses.  that  sales  of  firearms 
are  now  higher  than  before  the  law  toolc 
effect. 

This  is  further  indication  that  our  law  is 
not  affecting  qualified  firearms  enthusiast*. 
Sooner  or  later  every  sf>ort8man  will  have 
obtained  an  ID  card  and,  thus,  will  have 
no  reason  to  go  out-of-state  to  purchase  fire- 
arms Only  unqualified  people  will  have  rea- 
son to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  no 
attorneys  general  here  today  who  would  want 
their  gun  dealers  to'  sell  to  unfit  New  Jersey 
residents. 

Certainly  the  devastation  wreaked  uf>on 
tlie  City  of  Newark  last  summer  is  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  law 
in  preventing  the  Importation  of  fljearms 
into  New  Jersey  by  persons  with  criminal 
intent  Law  enforcement  authorities  are  con- 
vuiced  that  many  of  the  weapons  used  by 
snipers  and  rioters  could  not  have  been 
purchased  legally  in  New  Jersey. 

la  view  of  this  and  more  recent  events. 
Congress  has  stiU  failed  to  enact  sensible 
interstate  and  mail-order  firearms  controls 
Presently  there  is  a  provision,  as  part  of 
the  "Sare  Streets  Act."  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  IS  being  debated  on  the  Senate  floor, 
which  would  ban  the  mail-order  sale  of 
handguns,  but  not  rifles  and  shotguns.  Even 
this  version  would  not  have  been  released 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assassmaiton  of  Dr.  King,  not- 
witlistanding  he  was  murdered  with  a  rifle. 

Two  other  gun  control  versions  were  of- 
fered by  the  administration,  but  were  de- 
feated in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  one 
which  IS  most  desirable  and  which  the  ad- 
m'.ni&traUon  supports  would  ban  the  mail- 
order sale  of  all  firearms  A  rlHe  or  shotgun, 
however,  cov.Id  be  purchased  in-pei^son  by  an 
out-of-state  resident  if  he  meets  qualifica- 
tions in  his  5wn  state.  Thus,  a  New  Jerseyan 
with  an  ID  card  could  purchase  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  in  Fennsylvania,  but  someone  with- 
out an  ID  card  could  not  This  provision 
would  complement  our  law  perfectly. 

If  a  New  Jerseyan  with  an  I.D.  card  wished 
to  buy  a  rifle  he  sees  in  a  catalogue  and 
which  is  sold  in  California,  all  he  need  do 
is  have  his  local  gun  dealer  order  i:  ;or  him. 
This  again  would  complement  our  law  and 
would  certainly  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the 
gun  dealers  of  our  state 

The  other  version  which  was  defeated  in 
committee  would  have  allowed  .ndlvidual 
states  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  mail- 
order rifle  and  shotgun  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  have  just  discussed.  The  purp)ose  was  to 
satisfy  those  predominantly  fish  and  game 
states  which  might  not  believe  they  need 
controls  to  pre-  ent  crime.  This  I  feel  would 
have  been  a  reasonable  compromise  because 
at  least  those  states  which  wished  to  protect 
Its  citizens  could  do  so. 

The  Federal  handgun  control  bill  now  on 
the  Senate  floor  purportedly  received  the 
support  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  To 
direct  attention  away  from  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, the  association  has,  in  the  past,  said  It 
would  settle  for  the  control  of  handguns. 
This  again  appears  to  have  been  a  typical  di- 
versionary taotic.  It  is  now  reported  that 
Senator  Roman  Hruska,  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
will  attempt  to  modify  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  "regulate"  rather  than  prohibit  the 
mall-order  sale  of  handguns. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  will  also  be 
made  by  sponsors  of  the  original  bill  to 
amend  the  handgun  bill  to  Include  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  This  could  very  well   be  the  last 


chance  for  Congiess  to  pass  a  sensible  gun 
control  law.  If  Senator  Hruska  and  the 
N  R.A.  are  successful,  however,  the  cause  of 
effective  Federal  controls  over  the  wanton 
and  Indiscriminate  mall-order  and  interstate 
traffic  in  guns  will  be  set  back  for  many  years 
to  come,  If  not  indefinitely. 

I  have  cited  the  different  philosophies  es- 
poused by  proponents  and  opponents  of  gun 
control  legislation.  While  almost  every  major 
newspaper  in  our  State  has  editorially  sup- 
ported State  and  Federal  controls,  one  edi- 
torial expressing  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
Is  worthy  of  note.  It  stated,  In  part: 

"The  question  goes  deeper  than  merely 
a  law  to  limit  the  sale  of  guns,  but  rests  on 
the  question  of  Who  Is  to  determine  the 
suitability,  or  unsultablllty,  of  another  man''' 
To  say  that  this  man  or  that  Is  not  suitable 
to  own  a  gun,  is  also  to  say  that  he  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  possess  tbe  means  to  pro- 
tect himself,  his  family,  or  his  home  This  is 
a  basic  right,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one  per- 
son or  collective  group  which  has  the  right  to 
abridge  it  in  any  way." 

This  editorial  appeared  In  the  July,  1966 
edition  of  The  Dome.  On  the  editorial  page 
appears   the  following: 

"The  Dome  is  published  monthly  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Prison  at  Rahway.  By  and 
for  the  Inmates,  Views  expressed  herein  are 
not  those  of  the  administration  unless 
otherwise  stated." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  heed  the  advice 
of  an  eminently  qualified  authority.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  said  in  the  September 
1967  issue  of  the  FBI  law  enforcement  bul- 
letin : 

"I  think  mail-order  firearnos  purchases 
should  be  banned,  interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced." 

vn.   RESOLUTION   OP  THE  EASTERN   REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

I  remind  this  conference  that  in  September 
1966  it  passed  a  resolution,  unanimously,  to 
'urge  that  all  States  adopt  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of 

(a)  permitting  the  sale  of  firearms  lor 
sporting,  collecting  and  other  legitimate  pur- 
poses, and 

(b»  preventing  the  sale  of  firearms  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  crimes  of  violence,  minors 
who  do  not  have  parental  consent,  drug  ad- 
dicts, persons  who  have  been  committed  to 
mental  institutions,  habitual  drunkards,  or 
other  persons  to  whom  tjie  sale  of  firearms 
would  not  be  In  the  public  interest." 

I  suggest  once  again  that  we  resolve  to 
urge  such  action. 

Of  more  immediate  concern,  however,  is 
the  fate  of  the  firearms  control  bill  pending 
in  Congress.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  eastern  regional  conference  oi 
attorneys  general  take  this  opportunity  to 
adopt  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  banning  the  mall-order  sale  of  all 
firearms.  New  Jersey  lias  demonstrated  that 
its  law  is  consistent  with  the  dual  purpose  o: 
our  resolution  of  1966.  A  ban  on  the  mall- 
order  sale  of  all  firearms  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  these  dual  purposes. 

I  trust  this  comerence  will  resolve  accord- 
ingly. 


STUDENT  DEMONSTR.A.TION&— CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY  .-VND  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  DENVER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  m\1te 
Che  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Better  Example,"  pub- 
lished In  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  editorial  contracts  the 
handling  of  the  student  demonstrations 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver. 

The  handling  of  a  potentially  explosive 
situation  at  Denver  University  is  to  be 


commended  Cliancellor  Maurice  B. 
Mitchell  did  not  wring  his  hands;  he 
act-ed  decisively,  and.  in  my  judgment, 
the  results  achieved  offer  clear  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  decision. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  pruued  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Better  Example 

Columbia  University  provided  one  example 
of  how  to  handle  student  demonstrators: 
Vacillate  for  a  week.  Finally  call  in  the  police 
to  evict  demonstrators  from  the  buildings 
they  hold  for  ransom  Resume  vacillating 
Call  off  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  academic 
year  and  suggest  instead  that  students  meet 
with  professors  for  meditation  and  such. 

Fortunately,  a  better  example  comes  to 
hand  from  the  University  of  Denver.  Some 
40  students  seized  Uie  registrar's  office  there 
to  support  the  inalienable  right  to  change 
student  election  rules  without  bothering  with 
the  lurnialitles  for  :loing  so  spelled  out  in 
tiie  student  constitution. 

The  University  dLsmissed  the  demonstra- 
tors on  the  spot,  had  them  .urreeted  for  loiter- 
ing and  obstruction  when  tliey  refused  to 
leave,  and  forthrightly  explained  its  actions 
afterward.  Or  anyway,  its  public  relations  o:- 
flce  IS  .sending  .iround  the  remarks  of  Ch.in- 
cellor  Maurice  B.  Mitchell.  Some  of  them 
bear  repeating. 

"In  the  simplest  language  In  which  I  can 
put  it,  the  lime  has  come  tor  society  '.o 
take  back  control  of  its  functions  and  it,= 
destiny.  If  we  condone  the  abandonment  "f 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  university,  we  hu\f- 
no  right  to  expect  those  who  attend  it  and 
later  move  into  outside  society  to  conduct 
themselves  in  any  other  manner. 

"There  is  the  assumption  on  the  jjart  o! 
some  disaffected  students  at  the  universitv 
that  It  is  immoral  for  them  to  tolerate  con- 
ditions not  of  their  liking,  and  that  they 
have  some  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  en- 
gage in  acts  of  defiance  and  violence.  There 
is  no  way  to  prevent  this,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  hold  those  who  engage  in  such 
practices  fully  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts. 

'To  those  who  insist  that  improper  .<.c- 
tlvities  are  the  only  answer  to  their  problems. 
I  have  replied  that  the  decision  to  engage 
In  such  activities  carries  with  it  the  full  re- 
sponsibility to  accept  punishment;  and  pun- 
ishment on  this  campus  under  these  circum- 
stances and  for  such  acts  is  going  to  be 
Instant  and  sufficient  to  the  cause." 

Denver  is  one  university,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict, not  likely  to  be  reduced  to  ending  classes 
and  substituting  the  pduc;i.tional  insights  of 
a  semester  of  haaidwTlnging. 
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THE  DESPERATE  NEED  FOR  RAT 
CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  last  fall,  alter  much  debate 
and  much  dispute.  Congress  passed  a 
long-overdue  rat  control  bill,  authoriz- 
ing S40  million  to  help  localities  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  problem.  It  appeared 
tiiat  we  were  waking  up  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  shocking  aspects  of 
living  in  a  typical  building  in  an  urban 
slum  or  }xiverty  area.  Yet  to  date  Con- 
gress has  delayed  appropriations  tor  the 
program  passed  last  fall. 

I  wish  to  reempnaiiize  the  need  to  fund 
and  to  pursue  effective  programs  to 
meet  the  rat  problem.  For  the  more 
lortunate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  living  m  an  apaitment  where 
ugly,  vicious,  desperate  rat.s — often  half 
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a  foot  long — enter  at  night  and  attack 
whatever  they  can  find.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pei-sons  are  bitten  yearly  by 
rats,  most  of  these  infant  children  who 
are  iielpless  to  protect  themselves. 

When  I  mention  the  "rat  problem."  I 
am  talking  about  persons  contracting 
disease  carried  by  rats.  I  am  talking 
about  infant  children  literally  being 
e.iten  alive. 

The  'Washington  Post,  on  May  11, 
1968.  published  an  article  which  sickens     called  upoii  to  do  so."  At  this  moment.  Bol- 
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Rollins,  chairman  and  president  of  Rollins. 
Inc..  an  .\tlanta- based  firm  that  embraces 
Orkin  Exterminating  Company.  Inc.  ("by  far 
the  vsorld's  largest  pest  control  company"), 
called  upon  the  nine  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  rat  control  "to  coordinate  their 
efforts  .  .  .  I  and  I  supply  the  motivation  and 
effective  leadership  to  tlie  local  authorities 
and  the  private  sector  of  Uie  economy  to 
insure  maximum  efficiency  in  rat  control  " 
And  Rollins  added.  "We  are  prepared  to  offer 
the  advice,  training,  technology  and  person- 
nel to  carry  out  these  goals  whenever  we  are 


me  and  depresses  me  and  makes  me 
wonder  how  we  can  hesitate  or  delay  in 
committing  full  resources  to  attacking 
rats  in  our  ghettos  and  poverty  areas. 
The  article  contains  the  news  about  a 
3 -week-old  Negro  girl  who  was  killed 
and  partially  eaten  by  rats.  Parts  of  her 
hand  and  left  arm  had  been  devoured. 

It  is  gruesome  to  liave  to  read  about 
this,  but  we  must  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  a  gruesome  situation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  infants  in  poverty-stricken  fam- 
ilies. 

The  situation  is  outrageous  and  the 
Ijroblem  is  urgent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.Unt  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May  11,  1968| 
Rats  Kill  3-VVeek-Old  North  Carolina  Girl 

Raleigh,  N.C,  May  10— A  three-week-old 
Negro  girl  was  killed  and  partially  eaten  by 
rats  in  a  proverty-ridden  home  in  southern 
W.ike  Countv  near  here  early  this  morning. 

The  infant.  Tammy  Chanel  Douglas,  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Constantlne 
Douglas. 

Wake  County  Coroner  Marshall  W.  Ben- 
.lett  said  an  autopsy  showed  the  child  had 
been  killed  by  rats  and  that  part  of  her 
iiead  and  left  arm  had  been  devoured. 

The  child  had  been  asleep  in  a  wooden  box 
r.ied  as  a  bed  that  had  been  placed  on  a 
chair  at   the   foot  of  the  parents'   bed. 

Bennett  said  the  property  was  "swarming 
With  wharf  rats."  judging  from  the  number 
of  holes  gnawed  in  the  house  and  the  rat 
trails  leading  under  the  house. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  also  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  an  article,  written  by  Thom- 
as R.  Brooks  and  publislied  in  the  May 
16  issue  of  the  Reporter.  The  article 
quite  briefly  summaiizes  information 
about  rats  and  their  habits,  the  extent 
of  the  rat  problem,  and  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  follow  through  on  its  commit- 
ment to  meeting  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rats.   People,   and   Politics 
(Thomas  R.  Brooks) 

When  Congress  authorized  $40  million  for 
rat  extermination  last  September,  a  Wall 
Street  securities  analyst  created  a  brief  flurry 
la  "rat  stocks"  by  listing  the  leading  manu- 
Lscturers  of  pesticides.  The  FMrdue  Univer- 
.?ity  News  Bureau  announced  Tevlsions"  in 
the  school's  eight-year-old  corresponcience 
course  in  ^>est-control  technology-,  giving 
greater  emphasis  to  the  problems  of  rat  con- 
trol and  making  the  course  available  to  pub- 
lic-health people  throughout  tiie  nation.  At 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  O,  Wayne 


Uns's  offer  seems  premature.  Despite  the 
authorization.  Congress  has  yet  to  come  up 
with  the  cash. 

In  his  1967  message  to  Congress  on  urban 
and  rural  poverty,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested $20  million  a  year  to  Initiate  a  major 
eradication  program.  He  said  it  was  u  "na- 
tional disgrace"  that  many  children  in  Amer- 
ica were  "attacked,  maimed,  and  even  killed 
by  rats"  Under  the  original  legislation,  the 
Dtepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment was  to  provide  grants  to  assist  partici- 
pating localities  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  rat-control  programs,  including  syste- 
matic extermination,  improvement  of  refuse 
and  garbage  collection,  etc.  But  Congress.  In 
a  sardonic  and  punitive  mood  following  last 
summer's  Newark  riots,  rejected  the  rat-con- 
trol bill.  '207  to  176.  By  September,  the  Houae 
had  second  thoughts  and  reversed  itself,  227 
to  173,  tacking  onto  the  Partnership  for 
Health  bill  an  Increased  authorization  for 
Section  314ie)  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare project  grants  of  $20  million  in  fiscal 
1968  and  another  $20  million  in  fi.scal  1969. 
So-called  "e"  money  is  not  earmarked  for 
continuing  public-health  programs  and 
hence  is  available  for  new  ones 

Although  the  authorization  measure  does 
not  even  mention  rats.  Congress's  intent  to 
do  something  about  them  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  House  discussion  and  in 
a  Senate  rejxjrt.  Nonetheless,  as  a  HEW 
spokesman  quickly  pointed  out  when  I 
asked  what  was  currently  afoot  In  the  war 
itgainst  rats.  "Congress  didn't  give  us  any 
money."  Most  of  the  $62.5  million  appropri- 
ated previously  by  Congress  for  "e"  project 
grants  for  fiscal  1968  is  already  committed, 
leaving  about  $5  million  "for  new  projects, 
including  rats"  Whether  or  not  Congress  will 
come  up  with  the  $20-mlllion  supplementary 
appropriation  this  session  depends  on  the 
loudness  of  demands  from  local  and  state 
governments  and  community  organizations 
for  Tat  money"  in  an  election  year. 

Oddly  enough  in  this  research-and-devel- 
opment  age.  we  don't  know  as  much  about 
rats  as  one  might  expect.  What  we  do  know 
about  rat  behavior  rests  almost  entirely  upon 
studies  of  laboratory  rats  (an  albino  strain 
bred  out  of  the  brown  rati  or  of  caged 
wild  rats  Ecologlsts  and  other  students  of 
animal  behavior  nowadays  strongly  caution 
against  projecting  Inferences  about  animal 
behavior  based  on  caged  animals  onto  their 
free  brethren.  Yet  we  do  Just  this,  almost 
without  reservation,  with  rats. 

Rats  admittedly  are  hard  to  find;  they  live 
and  apparently  thrive  In  such  unpleasant 
places  as  garbage  dumps  and  sewers.  And 
hard  to  take;  they  are  carriers  of  the  plague, 
salmonella  (a  food-polsonlng  bacterium), 
rabies,  endemic  typhus,  and  some  thirty-one 
other  diseases.  "The  Common  or  Brown  rat." 
the  English  zoologists  G  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamil- 
ton and  M.  A  G.  Hlnton  declared  a  half 
century  ago.  "Is  probably  the  most  injurious 
and  universal  pest  of  the  human  race. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature."  Nor.  one  might  add,  a  single 
human  friend,  though  S.  A  Barnett  In  Scien- 
tific American  recently  ventured  the  opinion 
that  rats,  chiefly  because  of  their  ability  to 
survive,  "are  worth  study  for  their  own  sake 
and  not  only  as  pests" 

Scientific  study  might  lead  to  a  more  ac- 


cvirate  account  of  rat  behavior  and  ulilm.itelv 
allow  for  a  wiser  and  more  efficient  expendi- 
ture of  energies  and  money  In  getting  rid 
of  rats  We  do  not  even  know  how  many  rats 
there  are  in  the  United  States  or  the  real 
extent  of  the  damage  they  do  However,  the 
US.  rat  population  is  frequently  estimated 
at  some  ninety  million,  and  according  to  a 
leaflet  Issued  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
rats  and  mice  together  ruin  at  least  $400 
million  worth  of  food  each  year 

the  nature  of  the  beast 
Hattiis  no/irpifus,  the  Norway  or  brown 
rat.  Is  the  dominant  species,  especially  In 
the  urban  slums  The  male  reaches  a  weight 
of  one  pound  and  a  iiody  length  of  nine 
inches  A  burrower.  the  Norway  rat  varies 
in  color:  some  are  black  and  some  brown,  a 
matter  of  some  confusion  when  it  comes  to 
quick  identification.  Raititfi  rattu^.  the  black 
or  roof  rat.  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  Black  Plague  of  tht  Mid- 
dle Ages,  thrives  In  warmer  climes.  In  the 
north.  It  Is  found  In  port  cities  as  a  rat  mi- 
nority living  In  attics,  while  the  brown  rat 
congregates  in  cellars  and  sewers  or  burmws 
in  garbage-strewn  lots  and  city  dumpis  The 
more  delicate  black  rat  rarely  weighs  more 
than  eleven  ounces  or  exceeds  seven  inches 
in  body  length  Though  black  In  the  city, 
Rattus  rattus  Is  often  tawnv-coated  in  the 
countryside 

Both  s{>ecles  are  prolific  breeders.  Sexually 
mature  after  four  months  with  a  gestation 
period  of  three  weeks,  the  female  can  easily 
rear  four  six-pup  litters  a  year.  There  Is  a 
fair  amount  of  evidence  that  rats  rarely  live 
beyond  two  years  although  their  life  span 
is  three  to  five  years  Crowding  may  interfere 
with  breeding  and  rats  become  much  more 
aggressive  when  hungry.  Demolition  and  ur- 
ban renewal,  too,  set  them  In  motion,  ac- 
ccninting  lor  the  rats  seen  in  new  office  build- 
ings located  In  areas  undergoing  redevelop- 
ment Rats  are  prodigious  gnawers  Their 
four  incisors  grow  roughly  four  inches  a  year, 
so  they  must  gnaw  or  die  They  chew  on  al- 
most anything— through  half-Inch  sheets  of 
aluminum,  lead  pipes  (to  seek  running  wa- 
ter), and  Into  soft  concrete  They  are  sus- 
pected of  starting  one  out  of  every  four  fires 
of  unknown  origin 

According  to  reports,  some  fourteen  thou- 
sand people  a  year  m  the  United  States  are 
bitten  by  rats.  Most — perhaps  as  high  as 
ninety  per  cent — are  infants.  Dr.  Alan  Don- 
aldson, associate  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Bureau  of  Disease  Preven- 
tion and  Environmental  Control,  believes 
that  rat  bites  are  underreported.  "We  don't 
have  a  nationwide  system  for  reporting  rat 
bites."  he  told  me.  He  estimates  more  than 
twenty  thousand  bites  a  year  but  less  than 
..Ity  Uicusa:id 

Though  rats  make  headlines  in  our  big- 
city  newspap)ers  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  rat  control. 
L  A.  Penn,  director  of  the  environmental 
technical  services  division  of  Milwaukee's 
health  department,  reports  that  no  rat-borne 
diseases  have  been  noted  m  Milwaukee  In 
the  last  twenty  years.  Detroit  reduced  the 
incidence  of  rat-transmitted  disease  from 
more  than  a  dozen  cases  of  hemorrhagic 
jaundice  in  the  1940'e  to  an  average  of  less 
than  one  a  year  in  the  early  1960's  and  none 
last  year.  Reported  rat  bites  there  ha\e  fallen 
from  123  in  1951  to  eight  during  the  first  half 
of  1967.  The  city  uses  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  anti-coagulant  poisons  and  treats  more 
than  thirty  thousand  rat  burrows  yearly. 

Rat-bite  fever,  according  to  Donaldson,  Is 
very  rare  In  this  country,  as  are  cases  of 
other  rat-spread  diseases  Nevertheless,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  "not  comfortable  "  with 
the  rat  situation.  "Wherever  you  have  rats 
and  fleas,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  introduction  of  the  plague  organism  into 
the  rat  population  and  Its  spread  to  man.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  reduce  the  rat  popula- 
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t,ion  :n  urban  areas.  Nobody  should  have 
to  Uve  with  them." 

We  are,  I  gather  from  talking  to  a  num- 
ber of  experts,  doing  Just  about  as  much  as 
can  be  done  when  u  comes  to  poisoning  rats. 
Indeed,  this  worries  some  people,  for  there 
are  reports  that  rats  are  developing  Immu- 
nity to  some  of  the  more  widely  used  F>oisons. 
such  as  Warfarin,  the  anticoagulant.  As  for 
sterilizers,  these  remain  laboratory  experi- 
ments at  present,  though  New  York  State 
plans  field  tests  of  rat  birth-control  pills  in 
196a. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in 
cleaning  up  garbage-littered  streets,  back 
yards,  and  building  lots  In  our  cities.  The 
closed  garbage  can  remains  a  major  weapyon 
In  the  war  against  rata.  This  often  is  an  ed- 
ucation.ii  matter  backed  up  by  hounding 
landlords  into  pro\-lding  enough  cans  for  their 
tenants, 

LtVot  summer,  the  Labor  Department  g^rant- 
ed  $300,000  to  Pride,  Inc.,  a  Washington 
D  C  .  anti-poverty  agency,  to  hire  mne  hun- 
dred youths  at  $56  a  week  for  a  slum  clean- 
up campaign  and  a  rat-control  program.  In 
New  York,  where  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
pro-.ided  anti-rat  funds  when  Congress 
backed  away  last  summer,  tlie  $750,000  al- 
located- to  New  York  City  Is  being  spent  to 
train  and  employ  some  150  "sanitation  ;ildes" 
to  clean  up  rat-infested  lots  and  back  yards. 

This  is' what  we  can  expect  as  loail  and 
state  governments  tap  Federal  rat  funds. 
There  is  now  considerable  evidence  of  inter- 
est in  the  program.  In  the  regional  offices  as 
of  April  1,  there  were  twenty-nine  applica- 
tions amounting  to  S17  5  mtillon  from  city, 
county,  and  state  health  departments  and 
from  private  non-profit  organizations.  Nev- 
ertheless. Congress.  In  its  present  economy 
mood,  might  be  tempted  to  pass  over  rat  con- 
trol when  it  makes  supplementary  appropri- 
ations this  session.  But  It. isn't  apt  to  treat 
the  matter  as  lightly  as  It  did  last  summer 
because  the  rat,  as  a  symbol  of  sliun  condi- 
tions, now  Is  more  than  a  menace  to  health. 
It  is  a  political  reality  that  must  be  dealt 
with. 


TOWARD    FREEDOM   FROM   FEAR 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  is- 
sued a  pot;ition  paper  on  crime.  The 
paper,  entitled  "Toward  Freedom  From 
Fear."  is  one  of  the  best  statements  I 
have  ever  read  on  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  serious  domestic  problem  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today. 

Mr  Nixon  talks  about  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  shift  back  to  what  he  refers  to  as  the 
■peace  forces  in  o'or  society,"  the  means 
to  redress  the  imbalance  between  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  protection 
of  criminals  as  created  by  recent  court 
decisions.  Much  of  wliat  the  former  Vice 
President  discusses  in  his  position  paper 
IS  before  us  in  the  form  of  S.  917.  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1967.  So  that  the  Senate  might 
;iave  the  benefit  of  this  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  crime  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  position  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Richard  M.   Ni.\on:    Tow.\rd  Freedom  From 
Fe.\r 

In  the  last  seven  years  while  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  w.os  rising  some  ten  per- 
cent, crime  in  the  United  States  rose  a  stag- 
gering 88  percent.  If  the  present  rate  of  new 
crime  continues,  the  number  of  rapes  and 
robberies    and    assaults    and    thefts    in    the 


United  Stales  today  will  double — by  the  end 
of  1972. 

That  Is  a  prospect  America  cannot  accept. 
If  we  allow  it  to  happen,  then  the  city  jungle 
will  cease  to  be  a  metaphor.  It  will  become  a 
barbaric  reality,  and  the  brutal  society  that 
now  flourishes  In  the  core  cities  of  America 
will  annex  the  affluent  suburbs.  This  nation 
win  then  be  what  it  is  fast  becomlng^an 
anned  camp  of  two  hundred  million  Amer- 
icans  living   In   lear. 

But.  to  stop  the  rising  crime  rate  and  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  In  America, 
we  must  hrst  speak  with  a  new  candor  about 
Its  causes   and  cures. 

POVERTY     NOT    THE    CAUSE 

We  cannot  explain  away  crime  in  this 
country  by  charging  It  off  to  poverty — and 
we  would  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem even  if  we  succeeded  overnight  in  lifting 
everyone  above  the  poverty  level.  Tlie  role  of 
poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime  upsurge  in 
America  has  been  grossly  exaggerated — and 
the  incumbent  Administration  bears  major 
responsibility  for  perpetuation  of  the  myth. 

On  October  16.  1964.  the  President  said 
that,  "The  war  on  poverty  which  I  started — Is 
a  war  against  crime  and  a  war  against  dis- 
order." If  the  President  genuinely  accepted 
that  proposition,  the  near  50  per  cent  Increase 
in  crime  rate  since  1964  would  be  adequate 
proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  government's 
war  on  poverty. 

But  the  wir  on  poverty  is  not  a  war  on 
crime;  and  it  Is  no  substitute  for  a  war  on 
crime.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  rising  pros- 
perity will  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  conditions  In  which  crime  Is 
likely  to  flourish. 

But  poverty  cannot  begin  to  explain  the 
explosion  of  crime  in  America.  In  recent 
years,  this  nation  has  grown  wealthier  and 
Its  riches  have  been  more  widely  distributed 
than  In  any  other  country  In  the  world.  And 
yet  crime  has  been  going  up  about  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  GNP. 

And  poverty  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
enormous  Increases  In  juvenile  crime  and 
drug  abuse  by  teenagers  in  the  affluent  sub- 
urbs of  America. 

TOO    OFTEN    CRIME    DOES    PAY 

The  success  of  criminals  in  this  country- 
plays  a  far  greater  role  in  the  rising  crime 
rate  than  any  consideration  of  poverty.  To- 
day, an  estimated  one-ln-eight  crimes  results 
in  conviction  and  punishment. 

If  the  conviction  rate  were  doubled  in  this 
country,  it  would  do  more  to  eliminate  crime 
in  the  future,  than  a  quadrupling  of  the 
funds  for  any  governmental  war  on  poverty. 
In  short,  crime  creates  crime — because 
crime  rewards  the  criminal.  And  we  will  re- 
duce crime  as  we  reduce  the  profits  of  crimi- 
nals. 

There  is  another  attitude  that  must  be  dis- 
carded if  we  are  to  wage  an  effective  natloiial 
war  against  this  enemy  within.  That  attitude 
is  the  socially  suicidal  tendency — on  the  part 
of  many  public  men — to  excuse  crime  and 
sympathize  with  criminals  because  of  past 
grievances  the  criminal  may  have  against 
society.  By  now  Americans,  I  believe,  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  a  society  that  Is 
lenient  and  permissive  for  criminals  Is  a 
society  that  is  neither  safe  nor  sectire  for 
Innocent  men  and  women. 

■JUSTICE    FOR    THE    GtTILTy,    TOO 

One  of  the  operative  principles  of  a  free 
society  is  that  men  are  accountable  for  what 
they  do.  No  criminal  can  Justify  liis  crimes 
on  the  basis  of  some  real  or  imagined  griev- 
ance against  his  society.  And  our  sympathy 
for  the  plight  or  the  past  of  a  criminal  can- 
not Justify  turning  him  loose  to  prey  again 
upon  innocent  f)eople. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  this  country  set  it  as  a  goal  to 
"establish   Justice"   In   these  states.   Just  as 


Justice  dlcUiies  that  innocent  men  go  free,  it 
also  means  that  guilty  men  pay  the  penalty 
for  their  crimes.  It  Is  that  second  part  of 
Justice  to  which  the  nation  must  begin  to 
address  itself  in  earnest 

In  the  course  of  presenting  these  propos;il.s 
for  dealing  with  the  crime  problem  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  not  dealt  at  all  with  the  iirb.ni 
disorders  that  have  become  commonplace  .ii 
our  great  cities  Riots  are  a  special  problem, 
a  problem  apart  from  the  crisis  of  dally  crime 
In  America. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  toll  i.f 
the  riots  is  next  to  nothing  compared  to  the 
toll  of  street  crime  or  even  the  take  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

But,  riots  offer  their  own  challenge  to  \\\^ 
future  existence  of  our  society,  and  that 
challenge  is  different  than  the  menace  rep- 
resented in  the  88  per  cent  increase  In  crln.f 
in  seven  years.  Consequently,  I  have  dealt 
with  the  riots  as  a  separate  problem  in  otln  r 
statements, 

NO    SENSE    OF    URGENCY 

The  primary  responsibility  for  de:ili:.i 
with  that  88  per  cent  figure  continues  to 
rest — as  it  should — with  the  local  and  st:.:.- 
government.  We  want  no  centralized  Federal 
police  force  In  this  country  But  crime  )!.:.'; 
become  a  first  priority  domestic  crisis,  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  the  social  order,  and  It  shoulit 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  Federal  urgencv. 
That  urgency  has  not  been  reflected  in  tl,:.s 
Administration's  actions  or  recommencl.i- 
tlons. 

Crime  today  Is  Increasing  almost  iim" 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  population. 

The  Administration  In  Washington  seems 
to  have  neither  an  understanding  of  the 
crisis  which  confronts  us  nor  a  recognition 
of  its  severity.  As  a  result,  neither  t!,e 
leadership  nor  the  necessary  tools  have  been 
provided  to  date  to  enable  society's  peace 
forces  to  regain  the  upper  hand  over  the 
criminal  forces  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  and  evidence  are  there  icr 
all  to  see. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  the  halcyon 
days  of  organized  crime.  Gross  earnings  frc'in 
illicit  gambling,  prostitution,  narcotics  and 
loan-sharking,  have  grown  prodigiously.  One 
reliable  authority  places  the  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S50  billion  annually. 

As  for  street  crime,  for  every  two  major 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  States  when 
Preslaent  Johnson  took  office  in  1963 — there 
are  three  committed  today — and  If  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  there  will  be  six  com- 
mitted by  the  end  of  1972. 

These  are  the  dimensions  and  elements, 
the  hard  facts  and  the  stark  realities  of  the 
crime  crisis  to  which  this  Administration'.'^ 
response  has   been   lame   and  ineffectual. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Organized  crime  is  the  tapeworm  of  the 
American  society.  In  recent  years  it  has  pro.s- 
pered  as  never  before  and  broadened  Its  in- 
fluence in  government  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  unions  The  absence  of  an  adequate 
response  at  the  national  level — to  this  na- 
tional threat — is  a  glaring  failure  of  the 
present  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  of  men 
within  government  combating  this  kind  o'. 
criminal  activity  over  the  years  has  been 
the  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Yet.  when  President 
Johnson  took  office,  the  number  of  man 
days  spent  In  field  Investigating  by  member? 
of  the  OCS,  the  number  of  man  days  spent 
testifying  before  grand  juries,  and  the  num- 
ber of  man  days  spent  in  court  all  sud- 
denly decreased  between  50  and  75  per  cent 

This  wholesale  de-escalation  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  war  against  organized 
crime  has  not  to  this  day  been  adequately 
explained. 

Equally  puzzling  Is  the  Administration's 
adamant    opposition    to    the     use — against 
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oreanlzed  crlm^of  the  same  wiretap  and 
e[ectromc  surveillance  the  government  ena- 
Soys  to  s..feguard  the  national  security.  Not 
K  does  the  Administration  oppose  the 
use  of  these  weapons  against  crime^lt  has 
.?sked  congress  to  forbid  that  use  by  law. 
such  legislation  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

"GIVE    US    THE    TOOLS        . 

Oreanlzed  crime  Is  a  secret  society.  By 
denvhig  to  State  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  the  tools  to  penetrate  that 
^crecy  the  President  and  the  Attoriiey 
General  are  unwittingly  guaranteeing  the 
Teaders  of  organized  crime  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuarv  from  which  to  proceed  with  the  sys- 
tem itlc  corruption  of  American  life. 

New  York  County  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hogan,  who  has  probably  convicted  more 
racketeers  than  any  other  man  In  America, 
has  s'  Id  that  wiretapping  is:  "the  sing  e  most 

^-^  :z':.Va  :;trmr'°^^  wiui^out"^" 

=^^^"own°o'fn«    could 'T.ot    have    convicted 
^i^arles     'Lucky'     Luciano,     Jimmy     Hlne^ 
fields      Lepke'Buchalter,     Jacob     'Gurrah" 
^apiro.^jlseph      'Socks'      Lanza       George 
Icahse     Frank    Erlckson,    John    'Dlo'    Dlo- 
euardl,   and  Frank   Carbo." 
^  An   overwhelming   majority   of    the    Presi- 
dent's own   blue   ribbon   crime   commission 
fecor^ended    enabling    legislation    for    the 
useT  "iretap.    The    Judicial    Conference. 
onsi^Ung  of  r^anking  Federal   Judges  ^rom 
across    the    nation,    and    headed    by    Chief 
usilce    Earl    Warren,    has    approved    such 
legislation.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  left 
the  door  open  to  a  carefully  drawn  wiretap 
measure   with   proper  safeguards. 

SAFEGUARDS    AGAINST    ABUSE 

The  Senate  is  currently  considering  such 
a  nroposal-drawn  to  conform  meticulously 
TO  thelupreme  Court  decisions.  That  pro- 
nosafwoufd  Authorize  the  use  of  electronic 
?u?veinance  on  a  court  order,  in  the  nature 
of  V  search  warrant,  showing  probable 
cause  ^e  court  order  would  be  lumted 
to  r^ai™  crime  cases,  and  specified  cases 
mvolvlng   the   national   security. 

It  would  be  limited  as  to  time,  persons  and 
olace    Any  extraneous  evidence  gathered  by 
fhe  eavesdrop  device  would  be  Inadmlssable 
n  court  and  would  have  to  be  held  in  con- 
irdei^ce  under  pain  of  both  civil  and  criml- 
al  penalties.  Special  precautions  would  be 
fken  to  safeguard  those  communication^  re- 
garded   bv    the    law    as    privileged,    such    a^ 
those  between  husband  and  wife,  doctor  and 
natlent    law%-er  and   client,   and   priest  and 
fftent.  In'additlon.  the  bill  -oY'^rcuf 
all    electronic    surveillance   by    private   citi- 
zens. 


Yet.  despite  these  carefully  drawn  precau- 
tions, the  President  defends  his  opposlt  on 
to  wiretapping  in  major  crime  cases  with 
^e  altonSkmg  .issertlon  that  "the  Prmcl- 
ple  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle  is  under 
new  attack." 

"Nonsense  in  its  purest  form  was  the  re- 
tort by  the  Washington  Star  which  con- 
tinued: , 

"This  Is  a  comment  which  shakes  our  faith 
in  (1 1  whether  the  President  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  in  his  anti-crime  speeches^ 
or  (2>  whether  he  will  ever  support  the 
measures— wiretaps  and  the  like— that  are 
essential  investigative  tools  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  wipe  out  crime— especially  organized 
crime." 

FTVE    IMMEDIATE    STEPS 

There  are  other  steps  which  Congress  can 
take  independently  to  strengthen  the  peace 
forces  in  our  society  against  the  forces  of 
organized  crime.  Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  endorsed  by  the  President  s 
Commission  on  Crime. 

(11  Infiltration  of  honest  business:  Con- 
press  should  enact  legislation  making  It  a 
Federal  crime  to  invest  in  legitimate  business 
either  money  which  has  been  gathered  from 


Illegal  racket  activities  or  money  that  has 
not  been  reported  for  Income  tax  purposes. 
Such  measures  would  focus  the  tax  enforce- 
ment machinery  on  the  problem  of  organized 

crime. 

(2»  Antisiniiggling:  Congress  should  au- 
thorize substantial  increase  In  the  number 
of  Customs  Bureau  officials.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade while  the  number  of  customs  officials 
has  rl.sen  4  per  cent,  the  number  of  people 
entering  the  country  has  risen  50  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  aircraft  100  per  cent. 
These  would  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  the 
import  of  narcotics,  a  multi-million  dollar 
annual  item  in  the  Income  statement  of 
organized  crime. 

,3*  Prrmunent  u>atchdog:  Congress  shoiud 
establish  a  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime. 

(4)  More  laivmen:  Congress  .should  au- 
thorize whatever  Federal  jjersonnel  are  nec- 
tssary  t;)  carrv  out  the  new  resixjnsibilities 
under  these  p"leces  of  recommended  legisla- 
tion. 

(51  Immunity  power:  Congress  should  en- 
act the  Republican-proposed  organized 
crime  Immunity  statute.  Once  granted  im- 
munity from  prosecution  based  on  his  testi- 
mony."a  witness  would  be  required  to  testify 
before  a  grand  Jury  or  at  trial,  or  face  jail 
for  criminal  coutenipt.  This  would  be  an- 
other and  an  effective  legal  tool  with  which 
to  cut  through  the  curtain  of  secrecy  that 
envelops  organized  crime.  ■Witness  immunity 
would  make  it  possible  to  get  to  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  crime  syndicate. 

Tliese  are  a  few  of  the  steps  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  if  we  are  to  make  realistic 
rather  than  rhetorical  progress  m  uprooting 
the  Infrastructure  of  organized  crime.  Yet. 
DOth  the  President  .md  his  Attorney  Gener.'.I, 
Mr.  Chirk,  who  have  the  principal  resixinsl- 
bility  lor  le'.idlng  the  war  on  organized  crime 
are  either  indifferent  to  or  In  active  opposi- 
tion to  a  majority  of  these  measures. 

Tli.'it  attitude  has  made  of  the  Presidents 
proposal  to  the  Congress  the  kind  of  com- 
promise legislation  that  organized  crime  can 
live  with.  It  has  called  into  question  the 
seriousness  of  the  President's  designation  of 
Mr.  Clark  to  be  his  "Mr.  Big"  in  the  war 
against  national  crime. 

ALERTING    THE    PEOPLE 

There  is  also  a  need  at  the  national  level 
to  awaken  and  educate  the  American  people 
to  the  extent  of  the  threat  within  that  comes 
from  organized  crime.  The  average  Ameri- 
can—as well  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States— seems  tragically  unaware  of 
the  magnitude  and  immense  impact  of  or- 
ganized crime  upon  his  societv- 

This   menace   which   Mr.   Clark   iHStonlsh- 
Ingly  termed  a  "tiny  part"  of  the  crime  pic- 
ture" In   the  United  Stites  was  more  accu- 
rately   described    by    his    predecessor,    Mr, 
Katzenbach.    as    constituting    "nothing    less 
than   a   guerrilla   war   against   society." 
How  is   the   average  American   affected? 
The    businessman    pays    higher    insurance 
rates  because  of  the  arson  committed  under 
the  instructions  of  organized  crime;  he  loses 
millions  in  bad   debts  annually   because  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcies.  Union  workers  are 
cheated    out   of    their   Just   wages  when   the 
proxies    of    organized    crime    take   over   and 
corrrupt    their    unions,    arrange    sweetheart 
contracts,  exploit  mammoth  pension  funds 
and  intimidate  the  membership.  Organized 
crime  cheats  the  consumer  by  its  corruption 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  With  Its  gigan- 
tic   earning   power  it  is   able   to   take   over 
individual   businesses.   Influence   prices,   and 
act  .as  unfair  competition  for  honest  busi- 
ness and  honest  labor. 

According  to  Congressman  Richard  Poff 
of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  the  Congress  on  the  subject,  orga- 
iiized  crime  controls  a  "reservoir  of  wealth 
tmmatched  by  any  financial  Institution  in 
the  country." 


crime's     WAR     ON     THE     POVERTY-STRICKEN 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  a  S2  billion  approprl.itlon  to  fund 
the  War  on  Poverty  for  o:ie  year,  organized 
crime  earns  an  estimated  S3.5  billion  an- 
nually irom  the  numbers  racket-  a  racket 
that  expIolUs,  not  the  affluent,  but  the  urban 
po<jr.  Organized  crime  is  taking  three  dollars 
in  gambling  revenues  Irom  the  urb.ni  p<K7r 
for  every  two  that  is  put  into  the  poverty 
program   bv   the   nation's   taxpayers. 

Last  year,  while  the  Sma!!  Business  Au- 
ministration  made  some  $50  million  m  loans, 
the  take  irom  loan-sharking  ;imount.ed  to 
many  times  that  sum.  Tne  narcotics  tralPiC 
in  this  country,  much  of  it  in  the  urban 
centers  of  poverty,  netted  an  estimated  $350 
million  for  organized  crime  l.ist  yenr--thP 
precise  sum  spent  for  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

Organized  crime  Is  also  directly  and  deeply 
involved  in  street  crmu'.  One  estimate  is  that 
some  50  i>er  cent  of  the  street  crime  in  some 
of  our  malor  cities  is  the  work  of  addict:, 
attempting  to  support  their  habit— and  traf- 
fic in  illegal  narcotics  Is  a  major  enterprise 
of  organized  crime.  , 

STREET    CRIME 

But  organized  crime,  though  a  multl-bll- 
lion-doUar  enterprise  and  ii  major  contrib- 
uting factor  to  street  crime,  cannot  alone 
explain  the  88  per  cent  increase  in  intigginps 
robberies,  rapes  and  assaults  over  the  past 
seven  years.  Another  contributing  cause  of 
this  staggering  increase  Is  that  street  crime 
is  a  more  lucrative  and  less  risky  occupation 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past  Only  one 
of  eight  major  crimes  committed  now  results 
In  arrest,  prosecution,  conviction  and  punish- 
ment—and a  twelve  per  cent  chance  of 
punishment  is  not  adequate  to  deter  a  man 
bent  on  a  career  In  crime.  Among  the  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  small  fiKure  are  the 
decisions  of  a  majority  of  one  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Miranda  and  E.icobedo  decisions  of  the 
high  court  have  had  the  effect  of  serlotisly 
ham  stringing  the  peace  forces  in  our  society 
and  strengthening  the  criminal   forces. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  forces, 
the  cumulative  impait  on  these  decisions 
has  been  to  very  nearly  rule  out  the  "con- 
fession" as  an  effective  and  major  tool  in 
prosecution  and  law  enforcement. 

Justice  White,  In  his  dissent  in  the  5-4 
Miranda  decision,  identified  Judicial  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  confession  as  the 
bedrock  upon  which  the  majority  decision 
was  erected. 

•The  obvious  underpinning  of  the  C!oiu-t*6 
decision  is  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  all  con- 
cession .  .  the  result  adds  up  to  a  judicial 
Judgment  that  evidence  from  the  accused 
should  not  be  used  against  him  In  any  way, 
whether  compelled  or  not.  This  is  the  not  so 
subtle  overtone  of  the  opinion- that  It  la 
inherently  viTong  for  the  police  to  gather 
evidence  from  the  accused  himself." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  criminal 
forces,  the  cumulative  impact  of  these  deci- 
sions has  been  to  set  free  patently  guilty  in- 
dividuals on  the  b.isls  of  legal  technicalities 
The  tragic  lesson  of  guilty  men  walking 
free  from  hundreds  of  courtrcoms  ncro.ss  this 
country  has  not  been  lost  on  the  criminal 
community. 


STRIKING    THE    BALANCE 

The  balance  must  be  shifted  back  toward 
the  peace  forces  in  our  society  and  a  requisite 
step  Is  to  redress  the  imbalance  created  by 
these  specific  court  decisions.  I  would  thus 
urge  Coneress  to  enact  proposed  legislation 
that— dealing  with  both  Miranda  and 
Escobedo— would  leave  it  to  the  judge  and 
the  jury  to  determine  both  the  voluntariness 
and  the  validity  of  any  confession.  If  judges 
and  juries  can  'determine  guilt  or  innocence, 
thev  can  certalnlv  determine  whether  a  con- 
fession is  vol'intarv  and  valid.  The  rule  of 
reason  and  justice  should  replace  the  Dicken- 
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Stan  legalisms  that  have  been  obtained  as  a 
rpsult  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

'  In  Title  II  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  there  is  a  proposal  to 
correct  the  imbalance  resulting  from  these 
decisions;  that  proposal  deserves  passage  de- 
spite the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Attorney 
General.! 

The  barbed  wire  of  legalisms  that  a  ma- 
jority of  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
erected  to  protect  a  suspect  from  invasion  of 
his  rights  has  effectively  shielded  hundreds 
of  criminals  from  punishment  as  provided 
in  the  prior  laws. 

If  it  should  become  impossible  to  draw 
such  legislation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
High  Court,  then  consideration  should  be 
given  to  amending  the  Constitution.  Involved 
here  Is  the  first  civil  right  of  every  American, 
the  right  to  be  protected  In  his  home,  busi- 
ness and  person  from  domestic  violence,  and 
it  IS  being  traduced  with  accelerating  fre- 
quency in  every  community  In  America. 

LEANING   TOO   r.\R    BACKW.^RD 

Wade  and  Gilbert  are  two  other  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  extension  of 
which  have  added  to  the  problems  of  effective 
law  enforcement  Wadt-  and  Gilbert,  for  the 
tirsti  tlme«  puled  that  in  a  Une-up  confronta- 
tloi>  between  witness  and  accused,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  lawyer  for  the  accused  could,  of 
itself,  render  the  identification  inadmissible 
in  court. 

My  own  view  coincides  with  that  of  the 
dissenting  minority,  who  expressed  Incredul- 
ity at  the  notion  that  a  lawyer's  presence  at  a 
line-up  can  somehow  be  helpful  to  the 
quality  of  the  witness'  identification.  But 
Wade  and  Gilbert  were  carried  to  an  almost 
ridiculous.  :f  logical,  extreme  In  U.S.  versus 
Bea.iley. 

In  the  latter  case,  even  an  accidental, 
on-the-street  confrontation  between.  In  this 
case,  victim  and  accused,  made  identifica- 
tion of  the  accused  inadmissible — because  of 
t.ie  absence  of  a  lawyer. 

I  In  the  Be-isley  case,  police  observed  three 
men  beating  an?l  robbing  an  .elderly  man  on 
the  streets  of  Washington.  D  C  When  they 
approached  the  assailants  fled  leaving  their 
victim  behind  Police  gave  chase  and  appre- 
hended one  man,  and  returned  with  him  to 
Che  scene  to  lid  the  victim  and  radio  for 
help.  There  was  thus  an  inevitable  con- 
frontation between  the  suspect  and  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  former  was  positively  identified 
by  the  latter  as  one  of  his  assailants  The 
identification  made  on  the  spot  was  ruled 
as  inadmissible  evidence  because  the  alleged 
assailant  did  not  have  an  attorney  present 
when  he  confronted  the  victim  on  the  street, 
immediately  following  the  crime.) 

It  Is  decisions  such  as  this,  suppressing 
evidence  prior  to  trial,  that  underscore  the 
merit  of  the  proposal  of  Congressman  Ralls- 
bacit  of   Illinois,   now  before  Congress. 

Currently,  a  defendant  can  appeal  has  con- 
viction to  a  higher  court,  if  the  case  can 
be  m.ide  that  illegal  evidence  has  been  used 
against  him.  The  prosecution.  howe\er.  ex- 
cept in  limited  cases,  has  no  similar  right  to 
appeal  a  decision  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  certain  evidence  at  a  trial. 

Congressman  Rallsback's  proposal  would 
remedy  this  situation;  it  would  give  govern- 
ment the  same  right  to  appeal  these  rulings 
now  guaranteed  the  accused.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission  has  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal; it  would  make  for  more  effective 
prosecution:  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
guilty  men  walking  out  of  courtrooms  on 
technicalities;  It  deserves  passage  in  this 
session. 

These  decisions  by  a  majority  of  one  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  had  a  far-reaching  Im- 
pact in  this  country  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy;  they  were  the  focus 
of  Mgorous  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity And  I  think  they  point  up  a  genuine 
need — a  need  for  future  Presidents  to  include 
In  their  appointments  to  the  United  States 


Supreme  Court  men  who  are  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced and  versed  in  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  land. 

STRE.NG  THEN  INC  THE  PEACE  FORCES 

A  second  major  deficiency  of  the  "peace 
forces"  in  this  country  is  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  men  who  man  the  first  line  of 
defense-    the  police. 

Today,  two-thirds  of  the  community  police 
forces  In  the  country-  are  undermanned.  This 
year  there  will  be  50.000  .vacancies  for  police 
officers  in  the  United  States.  To  improve  the 
the  caliber  and  increase  the  number  of  men 
who  volunteer  to  rill  those  vacancies,  the 
Federal  and  State  <is  well  as  the  municipal 
governments  have  a  role  to  play. 

The  primary  reason  why  there  are  not 
more  and  better  police  officers  In  our  great 
cities  today  is  quite  simply  that  the  re- 
wards— economic  and  personal — of  being  a 
police  officer  have  diminished  sharply  in  the 
last  two  decades. 

For  many  years,  these  men  have  been  in 
effect  increasingly  subsidizing  tlie  communi- 
ties which  they  serve — by  accepting  a  wage 
rate  that  gradually  fell  behind  other  profes- 
sions. Prom  1939  to  1966  while  the  real  in- 
come of  manufacturing  employees  in  New 
York  Increased  on  the  average  of  100  per  cent, 
that  of  a  New  York  City  patrolman  increased 
by  20  per  cent. 

You  cannot  attract  flrst-class  men  to  do 
the  difficult  and  complex  and  dangerous  job 
of  police  work — if  you  simply  give  them  a 
gun  and  $100  a  week — which  is  the  median 
beginning  salary  for  patrolmen  in  our 
greater  cities. 

The  responsibility  for  rectifying  this  sit- 
uation rests  largely  with  the  municipalities 
and  the  people  who  live  in  them.  They  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  salaries  to  attract  the 
kind  of  men  they  want  standing  between 
their  property  and  family  and  the  rising 
crime   rate. 

THE    BUTE      "PRIiSENCE  " 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
to  show  that  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number 
of  patrolmen  is  followed  by  an  equally  dra- 
matic drop  in  the  rate  of  crime.  The  New 
York  Subway  system  is  a  case  in  point- 
where  the  presence  of  a  patrolman  on  every 
train  at  night  brought  a  reduction  of  60"^' 
in  the  epidemic  of  juvenile  terrorism  In  the 
first  three  months  they  were  there.  The  les- 
son could  be  applied  to  dozens  of  other  cities 
and  communities  across  the  country. 

(Along  these  same  lines;  a  judicious  re- 
allocation of  existing  police  manpower  can 
often  have  the  same  Impact  on  crime  as  a 
numerical  Increase  in  the  force.  Systems 
Analysis  can  be  used  to  reassign  patrolmen 
from  beats  and  areas  where  they  are  not 
needed  to  trouble  spots.  This  is  one  way 
modern  science  has  been  and  should  be  put 
at  the  service  of  justice.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  greater  police  pres-- 
ence — or  the  danger  to  the  social  order  if  we 
do  not  get  it  To  those  who  speak  and  write 
about  that  startling  88  per  cent  increase  In 
crime,  the  figure  is  an  ominous  jxjrtent  to 
our  society 

HARDEST    hit:     THE    POOR 

But  It  is  .iinong  the  urban  poor,  the  silent 
victims  of  most  of  the  reported  crime  and 
almost  all  of  the  unreported  cnme  that  these 
statistics  have  already  been  translated  into  a 
brutal  society.  According  to  the  President's 
own  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  there  are 
cities  in  this  country  where  the  crimes  of 
violence  run  35  times  as  high  in  the  areas 
of  poverty  as  they  do  in  the  areas  of  affluence. 
Last  fall,  a  Harlem  Pastor  spoke  out  in  an- 
guish. 

"Crime  is  at  its  worst:  the  citizens  fear  to 
venture  out  after  dark.  Church  members  are 
afraid  to  go  out  to  their  meetings  at  night. 
The  law  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
muggers  and  robbers.  There's  panic  among 
the  people." 


It  would  be  a  dangerous  dlluslon  to  think 
that  we  can  either  "establish  justice"  in  this 
country  or  re-establish  pe:tce  In  the  central 
city,  until  those  who  ;ire  not  the  victims  of 
this  crime  crisis  are  as  indignant  as  those 
who  are. 

We  are  trifling  with  social  dynamite  if  we 
believe  that  the  young  people  who  emerge 
from  these  brutal  societies  In  the  central 
cities  will  come  out  as  satisfied  .aid  produc- 
tive citizens  It  Is  too  often  the  case  that 
"those  to  whom  evil  is  done  do  evil  in  re- 
turn." 

STATE    HELP 

The  State  can  .issist  the  local  communitv 
in  improving  the  quality  of  its  law  enlorce- 
ment  agencies  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  oj 
the  most  effective  would  be  to  use  incentives 
to  accelerate  the  trend  toward  larger  .aid 
more  efficient  police  units. 

Today,  there  ..re  more  than  420.000  {jeople 
involved  in  police  wo.-k  employed  by  40,000 
separate  agencies  Many  of  these  40.000  agen- 
cies are  tiny  and  inefficient  municipal  depart- 
ments wholly  inadequate  to  the  tiisks  ,is- 
slgned  them.  Consolidation  of  many  of  these 
departments  and  their  merger  into  city-wide 
or  metropolitan-wide  forces  would  give  the 
peace  forces  a  Jurlsdiction.xl  range  .ind  a  level 
of  strength  more  commensurate  with  the 
criminal  forces — which  ignore  state-lines,  let 
alone  the  lines  that  divide  tiny  munici- 
palities. 

FXDFR-^L     HELP 

The  Federal  Government  can  play  a  lead- 
ing role  ;ts  well  in  lurtherlng  this  objective 
of  consolidating  and  reducing  the  number 
while  ImprrAing  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  this  country. 

To  do  .so.  however,  it  will  have  to  shift  Its 
emphasis  from  direct  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments, to  block  grants  to  the  .states  The 
former  approach  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment squarely  Into  what  must  and  should 
remain  a  local  function — law  enforcemeiit. 
Direct  grants  for  local  police  departments 
could  taring  domination  and  control  and  the 
door  could  be  opened  to  the  possibility  of  a 
Federal  police  force — a  prospect  we  should 
avoid.  Secondly,  the  block  grant  .approach  to 
the  states  will  enable  them  to  determine  the 
priorities  In  the  allocation  of  resources;  and 
that.  too.  is  as  it  should  be.  Third,  this  ap- 
proach would  strengthen  the  statewide  police 
forces  which  are.  by  and  large,  efficient  and 
professional  organizations 

It  would  also  enable  the  state  to  strengthen 
its  own  Investigative  and  crime  laboratory 
facilities,  its  intelligence,  and  records  cen- 
ters— which  could  be  put  at  the  disposal  of 
local  police.  By  providing  the  .-assistance  to 
the  states,  we  would  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment at  a  level  at  which  It  cotild  deal  more 
effectively  with  a  criminal  community  that 
possesses  a  mobility  and  strength  undreamed 
of  a  lew  years  ago. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  direct  grants  to 
local  departments  to  block  grants  to  the 
States  was  written  Into  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  and  Criminal  .Justice  Act  of  1967 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  largely  through  the 
efforts   of    the   Republican    leadership    there. 

In  the  upper  house.  Senator  Roman  Hruska 
of  Nebraska,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  effective  sponsors  of  anti-crime  legisla- 
tion on  the  Hill,  along  with  the  -Minority 
Leader  Senator  Dirksen,  has  worked  to  have 
this  block  grant  approach  written  into  the 
final  version  of  the  bill — as  it  should  be. 

SETTING    AN    EXAMPLE 

There  is  .aiother  area  where  the  Federal 
Goventment  can  not  only  play  a  leading 
role — but  where  it  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  its  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  crime,  its  commit- 
ment to  new  solutions  and  the  efficacy  of  its 
proposals.  That  is  In  Washington,  D.C. — the 
nation's  capital  where  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  great  and  Its  preroga- 
tives manv. 
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Todav,  Washington,  D.C.  should  be  a 
model  cltv  as  far  as  law  enforcement  Is  con- 
cerned—a national  laboratory  in  which  the 
Uiesi  in  crime  prevention  and  detection  can 
be  tested  and  the  results  reported  to  a  wait- 
ing nation.  The  record,  however,  is  otherwise, 
if  across  America  the  peace  forces  in  city 
'liter  Cltv  and  state  after  state  have  been 
eraduallv  giving  up  ground  to  the  criminal 
furces-i"n  Wi^shlngton.  D.C.  the  forces  of 
ueice  are  in  disorganized  retreat.  Since  1960 
crime  m  the  nation's  capital  lias  increased 
bv  100  percent. 

\gain  however,  the  Administration  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  developing  threat. 
It  was  only  after  severe  criticism  and  intense 
nubile  pressure  that  the  DC.  crime  bill  was 
nnally  signed  into  law  by  the  President  in 
1967.' 

THE    PRISON    PROBLEM 

Mo  national  program  for  turning  back  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  can  .succeed  if  we  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  a  primary  headwater— the 
prisons  of  America,  No  institution  within  our 
societv  has  a  record  which  presents  such  a 
conclusive  case  of  failure  as  does  our  prison 

\  recent  FBI  study  of  some  18,000  convicts 
released  in  1963  revealed  that  liUly  55  per 
cent  had  been  re- arrested  ior  new  offenses 
bv  June  30  of  1966.  Of  those  persons  arrested 
on  a  new  charge  within  30  months.  67  per 
cent  had  been  given  a  mandatory  release  by 
I.  penal  institution. 

In  short— whether  one  believes  that  the 
purpose  ol  a  prison  is  to  punish  the  criminal 
or  to  deter  him  from  future  crime  or  to  re- 
habilitate him  and  guide  him  away  from  a 
career  m  crime— by  either  standard  our 
prison  svstem  is  a  failure. 

The  American  prison  system  needs  to  un- 
dergo a  major  overhaul— to  be  changed  from 
a  primary  cause  of  the  crime  problem  in  this 
country  into  a  partial  cure.  SUted  simply  and 
directly  the  criminal  rate  in  the  Uiated 
States  "would  be  a  good  deal  lower  if  convicted 
lelons  were  properly  Uained  ;uid  equipped 
lor  reass'.milation   by   the  outside  world. 

Both  Federal  and  State  Governments  share 
equally  m  the  responsibility  for  changing 
our  prisons  into  something  other  than  an 
ever-normal  pool  of  replacements  for  the 
criminal  commtmlty. 

Since,  however,  the  Federal  prison  system 
houses  only  10  per  cent  of  the  pemtentiary 
population  of  about  200.000  its  role  will  pri- 
marily be  one  of  example,  of  itsslstance  to 
the  states,  and  of  clearing  legislative  road- 
Wocks  to  effective  prison  reform. 

RECOGNIZING     A     MISTAKE 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  I930's. 
with  mllUons  of  Americans  jobless,  many 
pieces  of  Federal  legislation  were  enacted 
calling  for  discrimination  against  prison- 
made  goods.  It  was  assumed  that  conscripted 
labor  inside  a  prison  could  produce  goods  at 
a  far  cheaper  rate  and  thus  enjoy  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  both  free  labor 
and  free  enterprise. 

This  legislation  was  always  questionable, 
and  one  certain  effect  has  been  to  deny  to 
thousands  of  convicted  men  the  type  of  work 
experience  that  might  have  given  them  the 
essential  opportunity  to  find  a  job  when  they 
left  prison.  It  is  time  that  these  existing  legal 
barriers  against  providing  convicts  with  the 
type  of  training  and  work  that  will  give  them 
a  \iable  employment  when  they  leave — 
should  be  removed.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Crime  Commission,  prison  labor  is 
no  threat  to  free  labor  today. 

Secondly,  of  the  120.000  people  employed 
in  correction  today,  five  of  six  are  employed 
in  custodial  or  administrative  work,  leading 
only  some  24.000  m  treatment  activities  to 
handle  a  combined  jail  and  prison  poptila- 
tlon  of  400.000  and  a  Total  of  some  1.3  mil- 
lion who  pass  through  our  system  each  year. 
That  24,000  f.giue  includes  all  the  psychia- 
trists,    teachers,     psychologists     and     social 


workers — and  if  we  are  serious  about  chang- 
ing the  results  of  prison  life — then  we  have 
to  be  serious  about  increasing  that  number. 


MORE    PRISON    REFORMS 

Tlie  necessity  of  other  major  reforms  is 
equally  obvious.  A  study  of  the  prison  pop- 
ulation reveals  that  50  per  cent  of  it  has 
only  a  grammar  school  education  or  less. 
Except  for  New  York  and  California,  prison 
education  is  provided  by  inmates — a  ma- 
jority of  whom  lack  college  degrees  and 
many  of  whom  as  themselves  without  a  high 
school  diploma. 

■The  number  of  parole  officers  dealing  with 
that  great  segment  of  convict  population 
that  has  been  returned  to  society  is  also  in- 
adequate to  its  job.  We  are  thousands  of 
men  away  from  achieving  what  Is  consid- 
ered the  desirable  ratio  of  one  parole  officer 
to  every  37  parolees. 

To  effect  these  reforms,  to  provide  the 
personnel  in  terms  of  teachers,  parole  offi- 
cers, psychiatrists,  social  workers,  to  change 
the  American  prison  system  from  a  pool  of 
replacements  for  the  criminal  conununlty 
into  a  system  of  effective  correction  and  re- 
habilitation win  take  money.  It  will  require 
millions  of  dollars — whether  those  dollars 
are  taken  out  at  the  State  or  Federal  level. 

It  will  take  not  only  more  dedicated  people, 
but  new  Ideas  and  new  resources  and  new 
tools  if  we  are  going  to  rebuild  these  broken 
careers  and  re-equip  these  men  and  women 
for  useful  lives. 

It  will  require  further  the  cooperation  of 
both  State  and  Federal  Government,  for  the 
unreconstructed  criminal  who  walks  out  of 
a  Missouri  or  Illinois  prison,  becomes  a 
threat  to  the  community  he  visits,  wherever 
he  goes  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  But  here.  In  these  proposals.  I 
believe  a  beginning  can  be  made  toward  re- 
moving from  this  nation  the  stigma  of  a  law- 
less society. 


by  making  It  a  more  hazardous  and  less  re- 
warding occupation. 

In  connection  with  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  Report,  .t  poll  was  taken  of  aver- 
age Americans.  It  lound  that  of  those  polled 
43  per  cent  were  afraid  to  be  on  the  streets 
at  night;  35  i>er  cent  would  not  speak  to 
strangers,  and  21  per  cent  used  cars  and  taxis 
at  night  to  avoid  mass  transit. 

Those  are  not  the  statistics  of  a  Great 
Society;  they  are  the  stitlstlcs  of  a  lawless 
society — they  are  statistics  we  must  and  will 
change. 

New  York,  May  8.  1968. 


RIGHT    TO    A    .SPEEDY    TRIAL 

There  are  other  areas  as  well  where  major 
reform  Is  needed.  The  judiciary  is  one  of 
them.  In  community  after  community  In 
this  country  there  are  great  backlogs  of  crim- 
inal cases.  Not  only  does  this  delay  in  prose- 
cuting serve  as  .en  injustice  to  the  innocent. 
it  does  a  grave  injustice  to  society  by  delay- 
ing too  long  the  imposition  of  penalties  which 
are  major  deterrents  to  crime. 

There  Is  a  need  for  vastly  increased  re- 
sources in  crime  research.  Today,  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  law  enforcement  budgets 
of  the  State  and  Federal  governments — a 
paltry  S20  million — is  being  spent  on  crime 
research. 

The  potential  for  law  enforcement  research 
is  enormous. 

Space  age  tools  are  available  to  deal  with 
modern  crime.  Today,  we  are  still  working 
with  the  forensic  toxicology  and  forensic 
medicine  of  thirty  years  .ago.  There  are 
promising  areas  such  as  olfactronics  waiting 
to  be  explored,  and  tools  such  .is  the  "voice 
print"  watting  to  be  exploited. 

END    OF    A    LAWLESS    SOCIETY 

As  this  brief  statement  indicates,  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  ideas  or  programs  or  tools  or 
potential  laws  to  deal  with  crime  In  this 
country.  The  only  shortage  is  a  shortage  of 
leadership  that  will  place  this  problem  in  the 
first  priority  of  American  business. 

If  the  American  people  are  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  pay  the  necessary  price  to 
restore  peace  to  the  society,  it  can  be  done. 
If  they  are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  proposition  that  any  man  who  disobeys 
the  1:  w  pays  the  penalty  the  law  exacts,  then 
we  can  begin  to  turn  this  crime  wave  back. 

We  can  put  an  end  to  an  urban  situation 
where  the  infirm,  the  old  and  the  women  re- 
fuse to  visit  their  parks  or  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment and  good  life  a  city  can  offer  be- 
cause thev  are  afraid.  We  can  reduce  crime 


RULE  OF  LAW -ADDRESS  BY  FOR- 
MER  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  day 
when  our  Nation  stands  on  the  preci- 
pice of  anarchy  occasioned  by  those 
who  counsel  .selective  obedience  to  law. 
it  is  ref leshinR  to  hear  a  clear-cut.  forth- 
right statement  callinK  for  a  i-etiun  to 
the  rule  of  the  law  in  this  Nation. 

Former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  ad- 
dressed a  Law  Day  luncheon  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  on  May  1.  I  think  his  remarks 
have  a  significance  for  all  of  us  who 
believe  in  law  and  order.  The  Senate 
is  presently  debating  legislation  that 
vitally  affects  the  future  course  of  our 
country.  Senator  Goldwater  occupies  a 
.singular  place  as  a  former  presidential 
candidate  who  was  not  afraid  to  .speak 
out  on  the  issue  of  law  and  order  when 
it  was  not  only  unpopular  to  do  so,  but 
widely  misinterpreted.  His  speech  is  a 
reminder  to  us  that  we  cannot  allow 
the  Nation  to  disregard  legal  ineccdent 
and  proc<?dure  but  we  must  clearly 
and  courageously  as  individuals  and  col- 
lectively do  our  utmost  to  suppoit  the 
Constitution  and  call  for  obedience  to  the 
Nation's  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  former 
Senator  Barrj'  M.  Goldwater's  remarks 
before  the  Phoenix  Law  Day  celebration 
luncheon  on  May  1.  19S8,  be  printed  '.n 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RtTLE  OF  Law 

During  the  past  years  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  public  .apjDearances  before  groups 
which.  If  not  outrlghtly  hostile,  were  at  the 
least  somewhat  skeptical. 

However.  I  don't  think  any  of  those 
sjjeeches  were  any  touaher  than  today's,  a 
layman  addressing  a  distinguished  group 
of  lawyers  on  Law  Day. 

I  do  have  certain  advantages,  though,  be- 
cause, although  I  consider  myself  a  la'w  abid- 
ing citizen.  I  seem  to  liave  been  Involved 
with  numerous  lawyers  and  lawsuits;  for  ex- 
ample. I  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  one  of 
Melvin  Bellls'  less  successful  lawsuits.  One 
in  which  he  .TTgued  that  I  was  not  eligible 
to  be  a  presidential  primary  candidate  In 
California  because  I  had  not  been  born  In  the 
United  States.  Tills  is  typical  ol  the  atti- 
tudes .<«me  Calif omlans  have  about  us  Art- 
zonans.  They're  not  satisfied  with  just  taJt- 
Ingotir  water. 

I  was  almost  Interviewed  by  F  Lee  Bai- 
ley but  his  show's  sudden  demise  cancelled 
that  and  put  him  back  in  the  advocacy 
game. 

Some  of  vou  may  have  run  across  the 
little  noted  but  not  long  remembered  case. 
Barry  Goldwater  vs.  United  Statee  ol  Amer- 


Tliat  case   involved   an   Interpretation  of 
my  getting  the  snort  end  of  the  stick  from 
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Uie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee — 
a  fate,  incidentally,  which  seenis  to  be  shared 
by  the  public  generally.  One  intereetlng  foot- 
note to  that  particular  case:  It  was  filed  and 
argued  In  the  district  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court — all  in  something  lees  than  two 
weeks — a  record  of  expedition  that  Is  only  too 
good  when  contrasted  with  some  of  the 
cases  111  discuss  a  little  later. 

My  present — and  I  hope  last — encounter 
In  the  courts  will  be  In  New  York  City  next 
week  and  will  deal  with  whether  under  the 
New  York  Times  decision.  It's  proper  to 
falsely  state  that  a  candidate  for  President 
Is  nuts.  The  defendant  in  this  case  Is  one 
Ralph  Glnsburg  of  Eros  fame  and  I  hope 
that  the  blind  goddess  will  shine  her  lace 
on  me  and  on  all  others  in  public  life 
who  get  pretty  thick  skinned  but  not  so 
well  armored  that  they  don't  resent  the 
printed  suggestion  that  their  candidacy  1'. 
really  an  escap>e  from  latent  homosexuality. 

When  I  was  preparing  today's  talk,  a 
loyal  friend  of  mine,  always  anxious  to  help, 
told  me  the  story  attributed  to  Professor 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Arizona  Law 
School.  Professor  Brown,  as  seme  of  you 
may  know  by  personal  experience,  indoc- 
trinates hlfi  first  year  law  students  by  tell- 
ing them  the  story  of  the  rancher  visiting 
his  lawyer's  office  in  a  small  frontier  town 
back,  in  the  days  of  the  Old  West.  A  flock 
of  sheep  was  being  herded  down  the  main 
street  past  the  lawyer's  window  and  the 
rancher,  a  businessman  at  heart,  remarked 
that  the  sheep  were  certainly  closely  shorn. 

The  lawyer  glanced  out  the  window,  stud- 
led  the  sheep  for  a  brief  moment,  and  com- 
mented. 'Yes,  they  certaUily  are— at  least  on 
this  side. "  I  realize  and  respect  that  all  of 
you  are  by  nature  and  training  Inclined 
to  take  a  look  at  both  sides  of  most  is- 
sues. 

While  I  would  love  to  take  today's  lunch- 
eon as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  Bobby.  I 
feel  that  to  cover  all  sides  I  would  have  to 
give  equal  time  to  Gene  and  Hubert  and  there 
just  isn't  enough  time  to  do  Justice  to  all  of 
them.  Instead,  I'd  like  to  briefly  discuss, 
from  a  layman's  viewpoint,  a  subject  which 
has  been  of  concern  to  me  for  .i  number  of 
years  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  most  people  In  this  coun- 
try— that  is.  the  administration  of  justice 
In  the  United  States. 

You.  as  lawyers,  are  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  rec- 
ognize that  criminal  sentences  are  given 
not  only  to  rehabilitate  the  guilty  party,  but 
also  to  punish  and  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
others  who  might  contemplate  similar  acts. 

I  believe  it  was  Cesare  Baccarla.  the  18th 
century  Italian  criminologist,  who  first  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  a  swift  and  certain 
punishment  of  some  degree  of  severity  Is  a 
more  etfectlve  deterrent  than  a  punishment 
of  the  maximum  severity  which  is  slow  and 
uncertain.  I  feel  that  we  have  reached  a 
stage  In  the  administration  of  justice  In 
the  United  States  where  punishment  is  not 
swift  and  certain,  but  Is  extremely  uncer- 
tain and  anything  but  swift.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  in  a  speech  In  1958  said,  "Intermin- 
able and  unjustifiable  delays  in  ovir  courts 
are  today  compromising  the  basic  legal 
rights  of  countless  thousands  of  Americans, 
and.  Imperceptibly,  corroding  the  very 
foundations  of  constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States."  Then  again,  more 
recently.  In  addressing  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Law  Institute  in  1967, 
Justice  Warren  said:  "Year  after  year  I 
have  discussed  with  you  the  subject  of  the 
ever  mounting  case  loads  and  the  resulting 
backlogs  in  our  Federal  courts.  I  repeated 
many  times  my  firm  belief  that  the  great- 
est weakness  in  our  Judicial  system  lies  in 
its  administration. 

"In  a  century  which  has  been  charac- 
terized by  growth  and  modernization  In 
.science,  technology  and  economics,  the  legal 


fraternity  Is  still  living  In  the  past.  We 
have  allowed  the  main  stream  of  progress 
to  pass  us  by  .  .  .  Our  failure  to  act  becomes 
alarming  when  a  competent  district  Judge 
must  admit  In  testimony  before  a  Senate 
Committee  that  unless  something  new  and 
effective  is  done  prpmptly  In  the  area  of 
Judicial  research,  coordination  and  man- 
agement, the  rule  of  law  In  this  Nation 
cannot  endure." 

The  problem  of  speeding  up  the  machinery 
of  our  courts  has  existed  and  been  discussed 
for  years.  In  the  middle  thirties,  the  Idea  of 
pretrial  conferences  was  given  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  and  was  supposed  to  solve  a 
great  many  of  these  problems.  However.  In 
spite  of  more  extensive  use  of  the  pretrial 
conference  and  other  attempts  at  stream- 
lining our  courts,  the  problem  has  become 
worse.  Multitudinous  statistics  can  be  cited, 
but  a  few  of  them  will  Illustrate  some  of  the 
current  difficulties.  In  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  from  1957  to  1967.  the 
number  of  appeals  filed  more  than  doubled 
from  3701  to  7903.  During  that  same  period 
of  time,  the  number  of  pending  ca.ses  In- 
creased from  2043  to  5763,  an  increase  of 
almost  three  times.  Similar  figures  could  be 
cited  for  nearly  all  stages  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  for  most  state  courts.  Here 
:n  Arizona,  we  have  fortunately  had  some 
progressive  court  administration  which  has 
kept  the  delays  well  below  those  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

There  are  almo.st  as  many  proposed  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  as  there  are  people 
commenting  on  the  problem.  Among  the 
proposed  solutions  are  greater  use  of  com- 
puters. (Which.  Incidentally,  seems  to  be 
the  suggested  solution  for  almost  anything 
These  days)  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
judges,  more  court  reporters,  and  still  greater 
use  of  the  pretrial  procedure.  Even  among 
Those  who  offer  solutions,  there  appears  to 
be  no  agreement.  Justice  Clark  stated  re- 
cently that  "most  of  the  problem  is  with  the 
judge  himself."  I  believe  that  a  great  number 
of  judges  who  are  faced  with  ever  increasing 
case  loads,  much  greater  complexity  of  issues, 
and  more  complicated  hearings  to  determine 
such  things  as  the  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions or  evidence  would  disagree  with  Jus- 
tice Clark's  viewpoint.  I 

While  the  ordinary  delays  in  settlement  of 
legal  problems,  whether  criminal  or  civil, 
are.  and  should  be,  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us,  we  are  most  shocked  by  the  tremendously 
lengthy  criminal  case  which  seems  to  come 
along  more  frequently  every  day  and  results 
in  the  passage  of  eight  to  ten  years  from  the 
inception  of  the  case  to  Its  conclusion.  One 
of  the  more  noteworthy  cases  of  this  type. 
In  iidditlon  to  the  Chessman  case,  was  the 
case  of  Willie  Lee  Stewart  who  was  sentenced 
to  death  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1953 
for  first  degree  murder  but,  after  a  series  of 
trials,  finally  pleaded  guilty  to  second  degree 
murder  in  1963  and  received  a  sentence  of 
fifteen  years  to  life.  His  case  required  nine 
unpaid  lawyers  in  the  District  court,  fourteen 
unpaid  lawyers  in  the  court  of  appeals  and 
three  unpaid  lawyers  in  the  Supreme  Court: 
It  required  thirteen  United  States  attorneys 
or  assistants,  five  of  whom  worked  on  two 
stages  and  one  of  whom  worked  on  three 
stages  of  the  case;  it  required  twenty  trial 
level  judges  and  over  fifty  Judges  when  the 
court  of  appeals  and  Supreme  Court  are  con- 
sidered: luid  the  transcript  ran  to  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  pages.  Even  aside  from 
the  thought  of  all  those  unpaid  lawyers,  a 
record  such  as  that  should  shock  all  of  us. 
Not  only  does  it  deprive  society  of  swift  and 
sure  punishment  as  the  best  deterrent  lor 
future  crime,  but  the  individual  who  ulti- 
mately may  be  released  has  undergone  an 
exceedingly  long  period  of  tremendous  strain, 
if  not  actual  imprisonment.  Justice  Jackson 
has  said  "it  makes  a  prisoner's  legitimate 
quest  for  Federal  Justice  an  endurance  con- 
test" with  the  State.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  any  individual,  whether  ul- 
timately convicted  or  acquitted,  to  spend  that 


length  of  time  in  a  war  with  society  and  not 
become  embittered  against  that  society.  We 
are  thus  failing  in  one  of  our  most  basic  aims 
in  the  criminal  proceeding,  that  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  a  magic  solution 
to  this  critical  problem  or  to  have  the  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  law  to  propose  detailed 
solutions. 

However,  as  a  citizen  and  "politician  qua 
politician."  I  want  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  this  country  for  the 
past  years  for  the  Government  to  expand 
and  encroach  into  all  areas  of  our  society — 
not  only  political  but  financial  and  socio- 
logical as  well.  What  has  happened  is  that 
because  of  this  constant  experimentation, 
the  legitimate  and  traditional  functions  uf 
Government  have  suffered — witness  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  foreign  policy  and 
more  relevant  to  this  meeting — the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government. 

As  one  vital  step  In  increasing  public  re- 
spect for  law  in  this  country,  couldn't  we 
begin  with  criminal  appeals'?  Is  it  too  bold 
for  me  to  suggest  that  an  appeal  in  a  crimi- 
nal case  could  be  heard  thirty  days  after  the 
trial  and  decided  within  another  thirty  day.- .' 
I  am  told  that  on  appeals  the  first  delay  ;s 
the  transcript  of  evidence.  In  the  Congre.ss. 
each  day's  Congressional  Record  must  use  a.s 
many  words  as  you  ever  have  in  a  trial.  Yet 
the  Congressional  Record  is  published  early 
the  next  morning.  Essentially  the  House  and 
the  Senate  use  old-fashioned  hand  report- 
ing. But  the  reporters  work  In  relays.  Couldn  t 
you  do  the  same  thing?  .Suppose  you  have  ;o 
hire  twice  as  many  reporters.  It  would  be  .: 
small  price.  If  the  Record  were  in  the  ap- 
pellate court  the  next  day,  it  would  be  hard 
for  lawyers  to  Justify  dallyin'g  thereafter. 

I  .im  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Ninth  Circiut 
Court  has  started  .m  experiment  in  two  ju- 
dicial districts  which  goes  .something  like 
this:  Tlie  record  in  all  criminal  cases  lastins 
not  more  than  three  days  must  be  filed  i:\ 
the  appeals  court  within  ten  days.  The 
parties  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  bnef.^. 
all  to  be  completed  within  twenty  days.  1  he 
case  is  heard  ten  days  later  and  the  objectr.  e 
is  for  a  decision  in  another  ten  days.  Less 
than  sixty  in  all. 

Let  us  pray  that  it  works  and  that  the 
little  fire  spreads  throughout  the  whole  Ju- 
dicial system. 

I  realize  that  such  a  system  would  raise 
hell  with  the  last  ditch  defense  of  stalling 
until  some  or  all  of  the  witnesses  die,  but 
as  a  non-lawyer  I'm  not  sure  that  this  would 
be  a  great  loss.  I'm  also  aware  and  am  sure 
that  most  of  you  would  agree  that  much  u: 
the  delay  encountered  today  is  the  fau.t 
neither  of  the  system  nor  the  administration 
of  justice  but  results  from  stipulations  for 
continuances  sougiit  by  many  of  you  who 
are  overwhelmed  by  work.  This  ;s  a  problem, 
however,  that  the  courts  could  solve  them- 
selves once  the  dockets  are  current. 

I  am  told  that  one  reason  for  delays  is 
shorthanded  prosecutors'  staffs  and  Inade- 
(juate  starts  in  the  Attorney  Generals'  offices 
of  the  States.  Also.  I  am  told  that  the 
ordinary  United  States  attorney  s  office  is  un- 
derstaffed. I  am  told  that  :n  view  of  all  of 
our  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  the  prose- 
cutors now  need,  or  will  soon  need,  as  large 
post  conviction  staffs  as  pre-conviction 
staffs.  Let's  give  them  all  of  the  help  they 
need. 

Someone,  at  this  point,  is  no  doubt  say- 
ing— "but  this  will  cost  money.  "  and  what 
is  a  fiscal  skinflint  like  Goldwater  doing  in 
suggectlng  a  further  load  on  an  already 
bloated  budget. 

What  makes  me  so  bold  about  spending 
money  for  the  Judiciary?  Well,  the  concept 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  our  own 
State  goverrunent  is  that  each  is  something 
that  stands  on  three  legs:  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  Judicial,  The  Judiciary 
is  a  legitimate  Federal  expense  and  must  be 
met.  On  the  Federal  side  the  judiciary  gets 
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less  tlian  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  national  budget,  the  legislative  about 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  aiid  the  executive 
all  the  rest. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures.  This  fiscal 
vear  the  Federal  courts  will  receive  $91,906,500 
and  the  Congress  $132,738,084.  (You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  the  appropriation 
fo:  the  Senate  and  the  House  there  is  this 
vear  an  item  of  $37,525  for  the  Joint  House 
and  Senate  Committee  on  reduction  of  non- 
essential Government  expenditures.  That 
item  is  either  much  too  small  or  much  too 
large.)  Let  me  give  you  some  other  figures 
irom  our  present  Federal  budget.  The  De- 
pirtment  of  Agriculture's  consumer  protec- 
tive and  marketing  programs.  $89,310,000, 
school  lunch  program.  $182,825,000,  space 
program  over  four  and  a  lialf  billion,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  now  called  the  envlron- 
t.  a  science  services  administration,  also 
known  as  the  weather  guessers,  $163,050,000. 


the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  Investigation,  $186,- 
574,000,  migratory  birds,  $7,500,000,  com- 
munity relations  service  (whatever  that  is) 
$2,000,000,  your  Internal  Revenue  agents, 
$691,000,000,  Department  of  Justice,  $72,- 
703.000. 

I  do  not  mean  to  downgrade  the  FBI.  etc.. 
but  I  would  certainly  not  be  offended  if  our 
courts  cost  as  much  as  the  Weather  Bureau 
and.  as  a  pilot.  I  use  and  depend  on  t:ie 
Bureati. 

I  realize  that,  if  this  speech  is  noted  at  till, 
it  will  probably  be  noted  as  the  .speech  in 
which  I  favorably  quoted  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  suggested  an  increase  :ii  govern- 
mental .spending,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
apologize  tor  not  being  able  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  administration  of  justice  by 
vollev  of  verbosity  the  genera!  pr.cilcc  .f 
jx)liticlans.  I  can  n-ssure  you.  however  'hat 
unless  vou  and  I  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  countrv  do  those  things  necessary  to 


relnstlll  faith  in  our  Judicial  administration, 
the  rule  of  law  may  well  be  only  a  pleasant 
but  long  forgotten  plirase. 
Thank  you. 


REPORT  BY  c:OMMITTEE  OF  THE 
JUDICIARY  OF  USE  OP'  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES  IN  1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  liave  iinnted  in  the  Record 
tiie  i-eport  ol  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary concei-ninij  foroiiin  currencies  uti- 
lized by  that  committee  in  1967  in  con- 
nectlun  with  foreign  travel. 

Theie  beins  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY. THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  US  SENATE.  BITWEEN  IAN    1  AND  DEC  31.  !%7 
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Germany [ Deutsche  mark. 

Israel L Pound 

Poland ZIoty 

Total 


562.50 
4.875 


175.  00 
75.00 


125 
4.875 


50.00 
75.00 


3.425.60 


2.083.48 


856  19 


62.50 
3:250 


250. 00 


12S.00 


Biennan,  Thomas  C. :  ^  , 

Germany Deutsche  mark  -, -,.,,„ 

Sweden Krona 1.297.80 


259.65 


202.20 


40.35 


3. 560, 00 
15.95 


856.19 


896.05  .. 
3.09  .. 


66  3S 
100  00 

259. 35 


25,00 
50.00 

75.00 


forr?ifii 
curiency 


^.  302,  80 

1.65(1 

1,963.15 

2.044.  20 

47   10,6 


tl  S  rtnllar 

er.uiv.ilent 

or  II  S 

currency 


1.334.71 
550,00 
544, 1)4 
473  58 
135.50 

3.037.83 


3.425  60 

750 

13.000 


3.560.00 
1.515.95 


856.19 
250.  UO 
200.00 

1.306.19 


896,05 
303,09 


Total. 


259, 65 


Burdick,  Quentin.  N.: 

Germany 

Stveden 


Deutsche  mark 
Krona 


457. 95 


93.00 


245.  73 


40.35 


50.92 


899.14 l-l»»« 


2. 825. 2 
85.15 


711.10 

16.50 


2.825  2 
788.83 


Total. 


93.00 


50.92  .. 


727.60 


ileHaan,  DaleS.: 

Germany Deutsche  mark -^..-. 

Hong  Kong Dollar  299.68 

Japan  Yen  .  IS."" 

Switzerland Efanc l.OOg.ZO 


51.00 

54.00 

234.  00 


525.56 

28. 800 

1.289.80 


92.00 

80.00 

299. 00 


10.783.60  2,700.24     .     -.  J'JS^.M 

50  94  8  00  281.32             49.00  1.157.50 

b  760  16.00  18.000             50,00  72.000 

529  93  122  48  280.50             65.00  3.108.40 


711  10 
160. 42 

871.52 


2.700  24 
200  00 
200. 00 
720.48 


Total. 


339. 00 


471.00 2.846.72 


164. 00 


3.820.72 


'.'esmer.  Fred  M,: 

France, , , 

Germany  

Ireland 

Italy..   - 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Total 

[.olan.  John  E.:  Vietnam 

Powers,  ■).  Thompson:  Vietnam... 
Prettyman.  E.  Barrett  Jr.:  Vietnam. 

Satran.  Nadav: 

Germany. 

Israel 

Switzerland 


Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Pound 

Lira 

Franc 

Pound.- 


880 

690 

49.44 

213.400 

1.468 

56 


179.97 
173,12 
125,00 
343.08 
339. 08 
155.92 


910 

775 

50 

241.250 

1.751 

65 


Piastre 

..do.. 

do 


Dutsche  mark. 

Pound 

Franc 


29. 500 
23.600 
23,600 


1.316.17 
250  00 
200, 00 
200  00 


23.600 
20.650 
20.650 


883 

216 


304. 00 
51. 0'' 


585 
130 


186  70 
194,  08 
126.00 
394  92 
406.44 
180  30 

1.478.44 

200.  on 

175-00 
175  00 


185  00 
30  00 


7,465.47 

643.45 

49,53 

225.632 

1.844 

96 


1.516.15 
151.80 
118.2? 
360  98 
425.21 
270. 61 


170 

90.50 

20 

56.200 

234.75 

5 


33.33 
22.73 
49.00 
90  03 
54.48 
13.78 


9. 425. 47 

2. 198  95 

168  97 

736. 482 

5.297  75 

222 


5.900 
2.950 
2,950 


5. 302.  80 

102 

43 


2.852.97 

50  00 
25  00 
25.40 


1.334.71  . 
34.00 
10.00 


11.800 
11.800 
11.800 


51 
40 


263.35 

100  00 
100.00 
100  00 


17,18 
9.00 


70. 800 
59. 000 
59.000 


5.302.80 

1,521 

429 


Total 

Sommer.  John  G 


Vietnam., 


Sourwine.  Julien  G.: 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 


Piastre 


Deutsche  mark.. 
Pound 


28.000 


355,  OC 
237.  CO 


28.000 


215,00 
237  00 


1.378.71 


3.000 


26.18 
26.00 


59.000 


1.916  15 

551. 'J 

418.22 

1,179.0 

1,225.21 

520.61 

5.910  93 
600  00 

500  00 
500  00 


1.334.71 
540.18 
100.00 

1.974.89 
500.00 


29.4.4 


81  81 


10.5 


28.70 


3.010.49 
18,16.9 


756.95 
53.67 


.13.3 


1.86 


3. 010. 40 
58. 18. 16 


756.95 
166.04 


Total. 


81.81 


28.70 


810.62 


1  86 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


922  99 


i21. 144,2 


PROPOSED   EXPANSION   OF 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  2  years  since  the  first  commercial 
jet  aircraft  landed  at  National  Airport. 


This  morning's  Washington  Post  says  it 
all  in  one  brief  sentence : 

Tlie  greatest  mist.ike  that  has  been  m:ide 
was  letting  the  first  jet  land  at  National  be- 
cause this  encouraged  the  airlines  to  plan 
on  bringing  more  and  bigger  jets  there. 


The  Post's  editorial  was  prompted  by 
the  recent  publication  ol  the  Air  Trans- 
poi-t  Associations  master  plan  for  the 
Washington  airports.  Tlie  ATA  wants 
National  expanded  so  that  it  can  handle 
ever  bigger  .jets.  Sucn  expansion  would. 
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of  course,  only  add  to  the  problems  that 
already  exist.  The  hazards  of  heavy  air 
traffic  in  the  skies  over  Washington 
wuuld  be  incrcas-'d  Congestion  on  the 
ground  would  be  unbearable.  The  crush 
of  planes,  ground  vehicles,  and  people 
would  lead  to  a  chaotic  situation. 

Meanwhile.  Dulles  and  Friendship,  two 
modern  airports  built  and  equipped  for 
the  jet  age.  stand  in  close  proximity  to 
Washington  without  any  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  National  Airport.  It 
would  be  far  wiser  to  phase  commercial 
operations  to  Dulles  and  Friendship.  Na- 
tional would  remain  to  serve  the  great 
number  of  general  aviation  craft  that 
already  compete  with  the  big  jets  for  its 
limited  space  and  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  REroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

Good  Neighbor  to  Whom? 

Yhe  Air  Transport  Association  was  very 
careful  in-announcing  Its  mast-er  plan  for  the 
Washlngtcoi  airports  to  say  It  was  seeking  "the 
dual  objectives  of  best  serrtng  the  travel- 
ing public  and  being  a  good  neighbor  to  the 
community."  But  Its  concept  of  nelghbor- 
liness  seems  rather  strange  when  the  plan 
urges  that  National  Airport  be  expanded  in  a 
way  permitting  it  to  handle  the  monster 
Jets  of  the  future  and  that  the  runways  be 
changed  so  some  of  the  planes  will  disturb 
those  who  live  along  the  Anacostla  River  In- 
stead of  those  who  live  in  Georgetown. 

Under  the  plan,  of  course,  a  new  terminal 
would  have  to  be  built  at  National  and  park- 
ing spaces  would  have  to  be  tripled,  since  the 
airport  would  be  handling  more  than  twice  as 
many  people  in  1975  as  It  did  in  1965.  A  new 
runway  would  have  to  be  added  and  an  exist- 
ing one  expanded  with  part  of  the  construc- 
tion sticking  into  the  river.  There  would  have 
to  be.  n.-iturally.  new  access  roads.  The  cost 
would  be  well  over  850  million.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  organization  of  airlines  says,  the 
growth  of  DuJles  would  continue  and  10  years 
from  now  It  might  begin  to  be  almost  as 
busy  as  National. 

If  the  airline  industry  could  get  one  simple 
Idea  implanted  In  its  collective  mind.  Wash- 
m^ions  problems  with  air  transportation 
would  be  suddenly  simplified.  That  simple 
idc.x  is  thnt  N^il:  ina.  Airport  is  :iot  a  flt 
p'i.u-e  for  ,1  m.xjor  terminal  in  the  Jet  age. 
The  noise,  the  dirt  ano  the  safety  oroblems 
of  having  et  p..ine«  .and.ng  in  tne  middle  of 
a  city  cinnot  oe  tcieratea.  The  greatest  mis- 
take that  hus  been  made  was  letting  the  flrst 
jet  land  ..t  N.^tiun.il  oecause  this  encouraged 
the  i.rliiies  to  alan  on  b-inglng  more  and 
bigger  jets  there. 

This  m.ister  plan  by  the  airlines  is  a  mas- 
sive disapooi.'^.tment.  The  real  task  is  to  figure 
cut  ;:ow  to  transfer  the  tr.^ffic  from  National 
TO  Di.lles.  On  this  the  islan  is  silent  But  since 
\hi  lirlines  insist  ^n  blinding  themselves  to 
th.?  'undament.u  abjection  to  National,  the 
silence  is  understandable.  What  is  not  under- 
st.indible  is  why  the  airlines  are  so  intent 
on  ay;r  g  jets  through  the  bedrooms  .ind  yards 
of  so  many  people  Maybe  the  airline  execu- 
tives have  become  so  immune  to  noise  and 
dirt  ,ind  danger  that  they  don't  know  that 
seme  people  stU!  "'.-p 


GREATER  PROTECTION  NEEDED  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MER- 
CHANTS 

Mr  BYRD  Df  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 


in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
11  entitled  "Merchants  Demand  Greater 
Protection,"  together  with  an  article  by 
Irna  Moore.  Washington  Post  staff  writer, 
which  appeared  in  the  Post  of  May  12, 
entitled  "Dealer  in  Antiques,  Disturbed 
by  Riots,  Closes  His  Doors. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 
May  11,  1968] 

Merchants  Demand  Greater  Protection 

About  20  downtown  businesses  have  sent 
telegrams  to  the  White  House  to  "strongly 
urge  that  the  President  or  other  high  au- 
thority make  frequent  public  announcements 
that  law  and  order  will  be  upheld  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital." 

The  telegrams,  similarly  worded  but  sent 
separately  by  the  Arms,  also  ask  "that  appro- 
priate enforcement  measures  be  taken  now." 

The  wires  do  not  represent  any  formal 
group  and  their  sending  was  Informally  ar- 
ranged, one  business  executive  said  today. 
Most  of  the  busine.sses  are  along  downtown 
G  Street  NW  an  area  that  saw  spotty  looting 
during  the  riot  nere  last  month. 

INSERTED    in    RECORD 

The  wires  also  were  sent  to  Sen.  Robert  C 
Byrd.  D-W.  Va  .  and  Sen  John  McClellan.  D- 
Ark.  The  latter  inserted  them  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  referred  to  them  yes- 
terday during  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Safe  Streets  bill.  McClellan  had  previously 
said  that  he  has  turned  over  to  authorities 
Information  alleging  a  militant  plot  to  take 
control  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  from 
the  Rev  Ralph  Abernathy. 

Both  Byrd  and  McClellan  have  asked  for 
strong  law  enforcement  statements  from  the 
President— and  unsuccessfully  asked  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  get  a  court  Injunction  to 
block  the  campaign. 

McClellan  also  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  from  the  Business 
and  Professional  Association  of  Par  North- 
east here  which  backs  year-around.  "birth  to 
maturity"  education,  with  job  training,  and 
asks  "stern  and  unyielding  enforcement  of 
laws." 

RAPS    ABERNATHY    REMARKS 

Quoting  a  headline.  "He'll  Be  Tough,  Aber- 
nathy Says."  McClellan  said:  "Does  that 
mean  he  is  going  to  be  nasty  when  he  gets 
here?  I  do  not  know  how  one  can  draw 
any  other  conclusion.  If  the  newspaper  The 
Stan  quoted  him  correctly,  here  is  what  he 
said.   "I  wont  be  violent." 

"Of  course  they  always  coxich  It  that  wa>. 
knowing  tliat  wnat  they  are  doing  is  calcu- 
lated to   incite  to  violence.  "  McClellan  said. 

Also  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
were  a  statement  from  the  North  Washington 
Council  of  Citizens  Associations  urging  no 
"occupation'  of  federal  property  by  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  and  a  letter  from  a  man 
in  Vienna.  Va..  calling  the  campaign  a  "Com- 
munist invasion  of  Washington." 

Sometimes  shouting  and  shaking  his  fist. 
McClellan  advocated  passage  of  the  safe 
streets  bill,  attacked  some  court  rulings  and 
issued  warnings  about  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  He  then  inserted  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
letters  he  said  he  has  been  receiving  on  these 
subjects. 

Many  of  the  letters  and  wires  from  over 
the  country  voiced  fear  there  may  be  some 
criminal  linkup  with  the  campaign. 

Two  were  from  businesses  that  said  they 
had  jobs  but  no  takers.  A  firm  in  Atlanta 
said  It  had  100  jobs  at  $1.80  to  $2.80  an  hour 
"going  begging.  "  An  Arkansas  firm  said  It 
had  325  unfilled  Jobs  with  pay  starting  at 
51.89  an  hour. 

Rep.  John  S.  Monagan.  D-Conn.,  com- 
mented yesterday  that  the  campaign  has  a 


•potential  for  tragedy.  "  and  Rep.  Harley  O 
Staggers.  D-W.  Va..  said  troops  should  be 
stationed  here  immediately  "to  protect 
marchers  as  well  as  residents  of  the  city." 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.'  Post. 
May  12.  1968] 

Dealer  in  Antiqttes.  Disturbed  bv  Riots. 
Closes  His  Doors 

(By  Irna  Moore) 

Johnny  DILizza  considers  himself  .m 
American  success  .story:  an  immigrant  frnm 
Italy  with  $14  in  his  F>ocket  in  1947  and  now 
the  owner  of  a  successful  Washington  an- 
tique bhop  who  makes  chandeliers  :or  the 
wealthy,  the  embassies  and  the  US.  Capitol 

But  since  last  month's  rioting  he  h.is 
felt  discouraged  and  has  decided  to  clo.se 
up  his  shop.  Gonzalez  Antiques,  at  i!414  18th 
St.  nw..  and  go  back  to  Italy  for  a  few  months 
■'until  things  cool  down"  , 

My  life  is  an  example  of  the  great  oppxir- 
unity  this  country  offers,  the  chance  to  really 
feel  like  being  a  man."  DlLlzza  said  at  his 
shop  yesterday.  "But  now  all  this  happens 
Ltnd  .dl  of  a  sudden  you  feel  let  down." 

DlLlzza  learned  the  art  of  chandelier  m.ik- 
ing  from  Henry  Gonzalez,  the  original  owner 
of  the  store,  when  he  came  to  this  country 
In  1947.  Six  years  later  Gonzalez  gave  him  tlie 
store — for  $10 — and  DlLlzza  estimates  Mut 
he  has  made  7000  chandeliers  since  then. 

His  prize  project  h.as  been  the  18  chandl- 
llETS  he  constructed  for  the  Capitol:  his  most 
expensive,  a  $10,000  fixture  made  for  a  New 
York  restaurant.  An  average  chandelier  takes 
him  about  two  hours,  but  the  310.000  ob 
took  three  weeks. 

Now  a  husky  and  graying  44.  DILizza  said 
frankly  that  he  was  "frightened.  dlscour.iEeci 
and  confused."  A  small  antique  shop  which 
he  owns  next  door  was  looted  during  the  n  .".- 
ing  of  $4200  worth  of  merchandise. 

"Three  times  since  then  I've  gotten  phc-ne 
calls  saying  that  I  was  going  to  be  burned 
out."  he  said.  "I  spent  the  whole  day  mov- 
ing out  and  then  I  move  them  back  in  .igan;. 
No  one  can  work  this  way." 

He  added  that  he  has  never  considered 
himself  a  businessman  or  the  work  he  does 
a  business,  but  "It's  more  like  a  family.  11 
my  customers  are  friends  too."  Many  of  them 
came  to  help  me  move  his  work  those  three 
times  he  said. 

Pointing  to  the  :^5  crystal  and  bronze 
chandeliers  suspended  from  the  shop's  ceil- 
iug.  DILizza  said:  "But  this  is  not  a  shop 
to  take  a  chance  with,  there  are  too  many 
priceless  things.  All  the  insurance  in  "he 
neighborhood  was  canceled  iibout  :■.  year  ago- 
they  said  the  area  was  too  risky." 

Now  he  plans  to  take  as  much  as  he  ^.in 
out  of  the  store  close  it  up  for  five  t^r  >ix 
months  and  spend  the  time  at  a  house  he 
owns  m  his  native  Sorrento. 

Tm  just  closing  for  a  while — it's  the  onlv 
wav."  he  said.  A  U.S.  citizen  since  1954. 
DlLlzza  stated  that  he  would  never  think 
of  not  coming  back. 

"I'm  not  running  away,  just  letting  thln:s 
cool  down,  "  he  added.  "If  I  moved  'he  sh'p 
to  some  other  neighborhood  the  otl^.er  busi- 
ne.sses on  this  street  would  follow  me  and  'lie 
whole  area  would  be  hurt." 

"If  I  did  that.  I'd  be  running  all  the 
time.  This  way.  If  things  change,  if  the  gov- 
ernment doss  something  for  the  people,  i:  I 
c.in  come  back  here  I  will." 
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LAWLESSNESS     IN      THE     DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

M.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  following  news  articles  in  the  Con- 
GREssioN.^L  Record: 

A  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Saturday.  May  11.  entitled 


"Three    Buildings    Burned    Out:    Arson 

Seen": 

A  news  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  11,  entitled  "Two  Bus  Drivers 
Robbed  Within  Half  an  Hour"; 

A  news  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  12.  entitled  "Bus  Driver  Shot, 
Robbed  by  Gunmen"; 

A  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa.shinaton  Sunday  Star  of  May  12.  en- 
titled "Shots  Fired  Into  Two  District  of 
Columbia  Firehouses"; 

An  article  by  Walter  Gold,  titled 
"School  Blazes  Set,  Youths  Jeer  Fire- 
men.'" vhich  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  13:  and 

A  news  story  titled  "Youths  Rape  Girl. 
14,  at  UPO  Dance,""  which  appeared  in 
today"s  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Post.  May 
11.  19681 
Three  Buildings  Burned  Out — Arson  Seen 
.\  fire  that  officials  said  was  set  by  youths 
with  cans  of  flammable  liquid  burned  out 
three  buildings  in  the  2900  block  of  14th 
street  nw.  last  night.  The  blaze  was  out 
of  control  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Pire  Insp.  George  Meyer  called  the  blaze 
definitely  a  case  of  arson."  He  said  gasoline 
rans  were  foi.nd  in  three  businesses  in  the 
block  between  Harvard  Street  and  Columbia 
Road.  All  were  total  losses,  he  said. 

The  affected  buildings  were  House  of 
Jerry's  clothing  store  at  2929,  Thomsen 
Jewelry  at  2913  and  Caruso  Florists  at  2917. 
.\11  had  been  damaged  In  the  April  riots. 

.■\bout  25  pieces  oi  fire  equipment  went  to 
;lie  scene  ;it  9:20  p.m.  A  second  alarm  was 
turned  in  two  minutes  later. 

.Smoke  damage  to  a  neighboring  building 
at  1372  Columbia  rd.  nw.  wa^  said  to  be 
extensive.  The  building  has  a  common  wall 
with  two  of  the  burned  stores. 

Assistant  Pire  Chief  William  C.  Wletzel. 
who  directed  operations,  said  the  fire  was 
aln;ost  under  control  abovit  9:45  p.m.  when 
It  suddenly  erupted  again  in  a  ball  of  flame" 
Several  firemen  on  ladders  near  the  build- 
ings at  the  time  narrowly  escaped. 

Other  fires  last  night  that  officials  said 
■.vere  of  suspicious  origin  Included: 

.■\  restaurant  at  701  Rhode  Island  ave.  nw. 
'hat  was  damaged  about  5  p  m.  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  night  bv  flammable  liquids  be- 
ing lit  inside.  Insp.  Meyer  said 

A  trash  fire  at  10:  is  p  m.  In  the  rear  of 
the  1400  block  of  Irving  Street  nw.  that 
1  aused  minor  damage. 

[Prom  the  Washington   iD.C.)   Post.  May  11. 

19681 

Two   Bus  Drivers   Robbed  Within  Half  an 

Hour 

Two  D.C.  Transit  bus  drivers  were  robbed 
half  an  hour  apart  yesterday,  one  of  them 
by  a  group  of  about  20  teenage  youths. 

Driver  John  D.  Rogers.  24.  said  a  group  of 
vouths  got  on  his  bus  at  6th  Street  and 
Mississippi  Avenue  se.  about  3:35  p.m.  The 
boys,  none  of  them  armed,  forced  Rogers  to 
turn  over  about  $130  in  bills,  change  and 
tokens. 

Half  an  hour  earlier,  driver  John  T.  White. 
43.  was  approached  from  behind  by  a  pas- 
.  enger  armed  with  a  knife  In  the  100  block  of 
Irvington  Street  sw.  White  gave  the  man  250 
tokens  and  unknown  amount  of  bills  and 
change. 

(From  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Post.  May  12. 

19681 

Bus  Driver  Shot.  Robbed  ey  Gunmen 

One  of  three  bandits  shot  a  DC.  Transit 

System  bus  driver  in  the   right  arm  Friday 


night  as  he  complied  with  the  order  of  an- 
other  gunman    to   turn   over   his   money. 

Police  said  the  victim.  Wade  H.  Winklc- 
pleck.  37.  of  3329  S.  Wakefield  St..  Arlington, 
was  accosted  by  the  gunmen  at  his  layover 
stop,  South  Capitol  Terrace  .uid  J.5liet  Street 
sw.,  at  about  11:30  p.m.  Winklepleck  told 
police  the  three  boarded  his  bus  at  8th 
Street  and  Virginia  Avenue  sw.  and  were 
about  to  get  off  when  th.-y  pulled  guns  and 
announced  the  holdup.  Th.ey  escaped  with 
an  undetermined  amount  of  money  and 
tokens.  Winklepleck  was  released  after  treat- 
ment for  his  wound  in  Hadley  Memorial 
Hospital. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   iD.C)   Sunday  Star, 

May   12.  1968 1 
Shots    Pired    Into    Two    District    of    Co- 
lumbia   FIREHOVSES 

Shots  have  been  fired  into  tw"o  District 
hrehouses  since  the  civil  disorders  here  last 
month,  but  nobody  was  hurt  in  cither  inci- 
dent, fire  officials  reported 

An  officer  of  Engine  Company  No.  12.  at 
North  Capitol  Street  imd  Florida  Avenue, 
said  a  single  shot  was  fired  into  the  firehouse 
about  9  pm.  Thursday  while  the  company 
was  out  on  a  call. 

The  shot  passed  through  the  firehouse 
door,  dented  the  cowl  of  a  hose  truck  parked 
inside,  and  ricocheted  into  a  wall,  the  officer 
said.  He  said  pohcc  investigating  the  Incident 
estimated  that  the  bullet  came  from  a  25- 
caliber  or  larger  weapon  He  sala  the  station 
lias  been  threatened 

An  officer  of  Engine  Company  No  30.  49th 
Street  and  Central  Avenue  NE.  said  a  shot 
was  fired  into  that  firehouse  abovii  li30  a.m. 
on  Sunday,  .\pril   18. 

The  bullet  passed  through  a  window  and 
into  a  wall,  he  said.  The  officer  said  his  com- 
pany received  no  threats  either  before  or 
since  the  incident 

I  Prom  the  Washington  iDC.)  Evening  Star, 

May  13.  19681 
SCHOOL  Blazes  Set — Youths  Jeer  Firemen 
(By  Walter  Gold) 
Vandals  broke  into  a  Southeast  Washing- 
ton elementary  school  last  night,  ransacked 
most  of  the  classrooms  and  set  three  fires,  be- 
fore fleeing  past  firemen,  police  reported. 

Tlie  tires  were  confined  to  sections  of  two 
classrooms  and  an  auditorium  at  Turner 
Elementary  School.  Stanton  Road  and  Ala- 
bama Avenue  SE.  The  loss  was  pstlmated  at 
about  $1,000  and  other  damage  was  expected 
to  total  several  hundred  dollars. 

Although  youths  were  still  running 
through  the  building  when  firemen  reached 
the  scene  at  8:40  p.m..  police  who  arrived 
minutes  later  were  unable  to  apprehend  any 
of  them.  Hundreds  of  youngsters  taunted 
firemen  while  they  fought  the  blaze,  but 
there  were  no  serious  Incidents. 

eleven  other  fires  set 
Eleven  other  arson  cases  were  reported 
throughout  the  city  during  the  night,  the 
highest  number  of  blazes  set  here  on  a  single 
night  in  recent  weeks  None  of  the  blazes,  in- 
cluding the  school  fire,  caused  serious  injury 
or  extensive  property  damage,  fire  officials 
reported. 

Sume  of  the  buildings  burned  last  night 
bore  "Soul  Brother"  markings  which,  in  other 
cities,  have  protected  businesses  owned  or 
operated  by  Negroes.  Recent  arson  cases  here 
have  been  acts  of  vandalism  rather  than 
racially  motivated,  police  and  fire  oificials 
agreed  today. 

Vandals  who  broke  into  the  Turner  school 
apparently  forced  their  way  in  through 
boardtd  up  ground-floor  windows,  police  said. 
The  youths,  believed  to  have  been  between 
6  and  14.  went  from  room  to  room,  turning 
over  desks,  scattering  school  papers  and 
spreading  paint  and  ink  around  the  rooms. 
School  officials  said  the  3-story  school  build- 


ing   "was  a  mess,  but  a  lot  of  straightening 
up  will  repair  most  of  the  damaue." 

Before  tleelng.  the  youths  used  matches 
to  set  desks  and  books  on  fire  in  the  two 
classrooms  and  to  ignite  a  small  blaze  on  ilie 
auditorium  fioor.  Some  of  the  youths  appar- 
entlv  remained  behind  long  enough  to  t.how 
firemen  where  the  blazes  were,  according  to 
Fire  Inspector  George  I.  Meyer. 

Saturday  night,  another  tire  believed  set 
bv  arsonists  caused  about  $100  damage  to 
a  window  area  of  the  Browne  Junior  High 
school  at  24th  Street  and  Benning  Road  NE. 
fire  officials  siild. 

Fire  officials  termed  another  small  fire  Sat- 
urday near  Glover-Archlbold  Park  In  North- 
west Washington  a  case  of  arson,  but  dis- 
counted the  possibility  that  .the  blaze  was 
connected  with  the  rash  of  fires  set  by  arson- 
ists in  inner  city  areas  since  last  month's 
rioting. 

The  fire  was  reported  at  2:21  pm.  In  the 
basement  ol  a  2-story  apartment  building 
at  3904  Edmunds  St.  NW.  an  area  between 
the  park  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory. 

No  injuries  were  reported,  but  lire  officials 
said  damage  to  a  basement  storeroom  was 
extensive  where  several  rugs  apparently  had 
been  set  afire. 

Last  night's  11  arson  cases.  In  order  of  the 
time  they  were  reported,  were: 
trash.^et  on  fire 
At  11:49  p.m..  arsonists  believed  to  have 
been  Juveniles  set  some  trash  on  fire  In  the 
rear  of  3178  Mount  Pleasant  St.  NW.  caus- 
ing minor  damage. 

At  12:20  am.,  another  group  set  lire  to 
trash  in  the  rear  of  1028  Bladensburg  Road 
NE.  resulting  In  minor  damage. 

Eighteen  minutes  later,  another  trash  fire 
was  .<^et  In  a  basement  storage  room  at  G37 
3rd  St.  NE,  causing  about  $200  damage. 

At  1:34  a.m.,  someone  set  an  abandoned 
car  on  fire  In  the  2400  block  of  Ontario  Road 
NW.  partlv  destroying  it. 

Eleven  minutes  later,  a  fire  was  reported 
on  a  vacant  second  floor  of  a  building  at  701 
Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW.  the  fourth  time  in  a 
week  that  arsonists  have  set  fires  at  that 
address.  The  other  fires  all  were  started  in  a 
restaurant-drugstore  on  the  street  level.  Last 
nights  blaze  caused  moderate  damage  to 
what  remained  from  the  previous  fires. 

As  wearv  District  firemen  were  leaving  the 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  blaze,  another  fire  set 
by  arsonists  a  few  blocks  away  engulfed  an 
:'iready  burned-out  liquor  store  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  9th  and  P  Streets  NW. 
This  blaze,  reported  at  2:01  a.m..  also  heavily 
damaged  several  second-floor  apartments 
where  two  occupants  were  ovtrcome  by 
smoke  and  briefly  hospitalized. 

Fifteen  minute^,  later,  still  another 
burned-out  building  was  set  on  fire  again  at 
1501  1st  St.  NW.  causing  minor  damage. 

And  two  minutes  later,  at  2:17  a.m..  an- 
other building  was  set  on  fire  at  401  H  St. 
NE.  also  causing  minor  damage. 

At  2:25  a.m..  more  trash  was  set  on  fire 
by  arsonists  at  1650  3rd  St.  NW.  causing 
little  damace. 

At  one  minute  to  3  a.m.,  another  aban- 
doned car  was  set  on  fire  In  front  of  1733 
Willard  St  NW.  causing  heavy  damage  to  the 
car. 

And  at  3:58  am.,  Juveniles  broke  Into 
Bregman's  Variety  Store  at  1246  H  St.  NE  and 
set  a  rear  room  on  fire,  causing  moderate 
damage. 

[From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star. 
May  13.  19681 
Youths  R.ape  Girl.   14.  at  UPO  Dance 
;.    14-ye?.r-old    girl    was    raped    Saturday 
night  when  she  went  to  a  dance  m  the  base- 
ment   of    a    United    Planning    Organization 
vouth  center,  police  reported. 

The  girl  and  a  compamon  had  gone  to 
ihe  center  at  2740  14th  St.  NW  to  intend  the 
dance    in     the    'casement    and    both    were 
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grabbed  by  a  group  of  youths  as  they  en- 
tered The  other  girl  escaped.  The  14-year-old 
was  then  raped  by  three  youths,  police  said 
She  was  treated  for  a  laceration  of  the  right 
eye  at  DC  General  Hospital  The  girl  and 
her  three  assailants  are  all  Negroes. 

Police  said  the  adult  supervisors  for  the 
dance  were  upstairs  when  the  attack 
occurred. 

A  42-year-old  woman  was  raped  and 
robbed  at  gunpoint  by  a  youth  about  17 
around  11  pm.  Saturday  In  a  vacant  lot  in 
the  700  bUx-k  of  Division  Avenue  NE,  police 
reported  The  woman,  a  Negro,  was  treated 
at  DC  General  for  a  cut  knee  and  released. 
She  said   her  assailant   was  also  u  Negro 

An  attempted  rape  was  reported  by  a  20- 
year-old  woman  early  yesterday  in  the  Par 
Northeast  She  told  police  a'  gunman  broke 
Into  her  .apartment  through  a  window  and 
told  her  he  was  hiding  from  police  after 
committing  a  robbery  minutes  before.  Her 
two  children  were  asleep  in  the  next  room. 

The  woman,  a  Negro,  told  police  the  man. 
who  was  also  a  Neero.  fled  after  trying  to 
rape  her 

TOWARD     FREEDOM     FROM     FEAR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
pTT.sidfirt'.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Nixon:  'Toward  Freedom  From  Fear'." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday.  May  12. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ndcon:    "Toward    Freedom    From    Pear" 

(Note. — In  the  brief  span  of  time  since 
Richard  M.  Nixon  released  his  policy  paper 
on  crime  last  Wednesday,  It  has  t>ecome 
clear  that  the  position  set  forth  will  become 
an  Issue  in  the  campaign.  Outlook  here 
reprints  excerpts  from  the  text,  which  Nixon 
entitled  "Toward  Freedom  From  Fear.'t 

In  the  last  seven  years,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  rising  some  10  per 
cent,  crime  n  the  United  States  rose  a  stag- 
gering 88  per  cent.  If  the  present  rate  of  new 
crime  continues,  the  number  of  rapes  and 
robberies  and  assaults  and  thefts  ;n  the 
United  States  today  will  double — by  the  end 
of  1972. 

This  Is  a  prospect  .■\merlca  cannot  accept. 
If  we  allow  It  to  happen,  then  the  city  jungle 
will  cease  to  be  a  metaphor.  It  will  become 
a  barbaric  reality,  and  the  brutal  society 
that  now  flourishes  in  the  core  cities  of 
.\merlca  will  annex  the  affluent  suburbs.  This 
Nation  will  then  be"  what  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing— an  armed  camp  of  200  million  Ameri- 
cans living  In  fear. 

But  to  slop  the  rlsliig  crime  rate  and  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  In  America, 
we  must  first  speak  with  a  new  candor  about 
its  causes  and  cares. 

We*  cannot  explain  away  crime  in  this 
country  by  charging  it  off  to  poverty — and 
we  would  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  crime 
problem  even  If  we  succeeded  overnight  in 
lifting  everyone  above  the  poverty  level.  The 
role  of  poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime  up- 
surge In  .\merica  has  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated— and  the  incumbent  Administration 
bears  major  responsibility  for  perpetuation 
of  the  myth  .  .  . 

In  recent  years,  this  Nation  has  grown 
Aealthier  and  Its  riches  have  been  more 
■videly  distributed  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  And  yet  crime  has  been  go- 
ing up  about  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
GNP  I  gross  national  product). 

And  poverty  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
enormous  increases  in  juvenile  crime  and 
drug  abuse  by  teen-agers  In  the  affluent 
suburb  of  America. 

The  success  of  criminals  In  this  country 
plays  a  far  greater  role  In  the  rising  crime 


rate  than  any  consideration  of  poverty.  To- 
day, an  estimated  one  in  eight  crimes  results 
in  conviction  and  punishment. 

If  the  conviction  rate  was  doubled  In  this 
country.  It  would  do  more  to  eliminate  crime 
In  the  luture  than  a  quadrupling  of  the 
funds  for  any  governmenUil  war  on  poverty. 

In  short,  crime  creates  crime — because 
crime  rewards  the  criminal.  And  we  will  re- 
duce crime  as  we  reduce  the  profits  of 
crlmlnal=;. 

There  is  another  attitude  that  must  be  dis- 
carded If  we  are  to  wage'an  effective  national 
war  against  this  enemy  within.  That  attitude 
Is  the  socially  suicidal  tendency — on  the  part 
of  many  public  men — to  excuse  crime  and 
sympathize  with  criminals  because  of  past 
grievances  the  criminal  may  have  against  .=:o- 
clety.  By  now  Americans.  I  believe,  have 
learned  the  liard  way  that  a  society  that  Is 
lenient  and  permissive  for  criminals  Is  a  so- 
ciety that  is  neither  safe  nor  secure  for  in- 
nocent men  and  women. 

One  of  the  operative  principles  of  a  free 
society  Is  that  men  are  cxccountable  for  what 
they  do.  No  criminal  can  Justify  his  crimes 
on  the  basis  of  some  real  or  Imagined  griev- 
ance against  his  .-oclety.  And  our  sympathy 
for  the  plight  or  the  past  of  a  criminal  can- 
not Justlfv  turning  him  loose  to  prey  again 
upon  Innocent  people.  .  .  . 

ORGANIZED     CRIME 

Organized  crime  Is  the  tap)eworm  of  the 
American  society.  In  recent  years  It  has 
prospered  as  never  before  and  broadened  its 
Influence  in  government  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  unions.  The  absence  of  an  adequate 
response  at  the  national  level  to  this  national 
threat  is  a  glaring  failure  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  of  men 
within  Government  combatting  this  kind  of 
criminal  activity  over  the  years  has  been  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Yet  when  President  Johnson  took 
office,  the  number  of  man  days  spent  in  field 
investigating  by  members  of  the  OCS.  the 
number  of  man  days  spent  testifying  before 
grand  juries  and  the  number  of  man  days 
spent  In  court  all  suddenly  decreased  between 
50  and  75  per  cent. 

This  wholesale  de-escalation  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  war  against  organized 
crime  has  not  to  this  day  been  adequately 
explained. 

Equally  puzzling  Is  the  Administration's 
adamant  opposition  to  the  use — against  orga- 
nized crime — of  the  same  wiretap  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  the  Government  employs 
to  safeguard  the  national  security.  Not  only 
does  the  Administration  oppose  the  use  of 
these  weapons  against  crime.  It  has  asked 
Congress  to  forbid  that  use  by  law.  Such 
legislation  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Organized  crime  Is  a  secret  society.  By 
denying  to  state  and  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  the  tools  to  penetrate  that 
secrecy,  the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  unwittingly  guaranteeing  the  leaders 
of  organized  crime  a  privileged  sanctuary 
from  which  to  proceed  with  the  systematic 
corruption  of  American  life  .   .  . 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  blue-ribbon  crime  commission 
recommended  enabling  legislation  for  the  use 
of  wiretap.  The  Judicial  Conference,  consist- 
ing of  ranking  Federal  judges  from  across  the 
Nation  and  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  has  approved  such  legislation.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  has  left  the  door  open 
to  a  carefully  drawn  wiretap  measure  with 
proper  safeguards  .  .  . 

STEPS  BY  CONGRESS 

There  are  other  steps  which  Congress  can 
take  independently  to  strengthen  the  peace 
forces  in  our  society  against  the  forces  of 
organized  crmie.  Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  endorsed  by  the  President's 
commission  on  crime. 

1.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  mak- 


ing It  a  Federal  crime  to  invest  In  legitimate 
business  either  money  v/hlch  has  been  gath- 
ered from  Illegal  racket  activities  or  nionev 
that  has  not  been  repwrted  for  income  t,»x 
purposes.  Such  measures  would  focus  the 
tax  enforcement  machinery  on  the  problom 
of  organized  crime. 

2.  Congress  should  authorize  substanii.ii 
Increase  in  the  iiimibcr  of  Customs  Burem 
officials.  In  the  1  ist  decade,  whll-?  the  number 
of  customs  officials  ha.s  risen  4  per  cent,  the 
number  of  people  entering  the  country  luis 
risen  50  per  cent  iind  rhe  number  of  airrr.ift 
100  per  cent.  Tliese  would  be  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  import  of  narcotics,  a  nuilti- 
mililon  dollar  annual  Item  in  the  Income 
statement  of  organized  crime. 

3.  Congress  should  establish  a  permanent 
joint  congressional  committee  on  organii^ed 
crime. 

4.  Congress  should  authorize  whatever 
Federal  personnel  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  new  responsibilities  under  these  pieces 
of  recommended  legislation 

0  Congress  should  enact  the  Republlcin- 
proposed  organized  crime  immunity  statute. 
Once  granted  immunity  from  prosecution 
based  on  his  testimony,  a  witness  would  be 
required  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  or  at 
trial,  or  face  jail  for  criminal  contemi)t 
This  would  be  another  and  an  effective  legal 
tool  with  which  to  cut  through  the  curtain 
of  secrecy  that  envelops  organized  crime. 
Witness  immunity  would  make  It  possible 
to  get  to  the  liigher  echelons  of  the  crime 
syndicate. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  steps  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  if  we  are  to  make  realistic 
rather  than  rhetorical  progress  in  uprootiiic 
the  infrastructure  of  organized  crime.  Yet 
both  the  President  and  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  (Ramsey)  Clark,  who  have  the 
principal  responsibility  for  leading  the  war 
on  organized  crime,  are  either  indifferent 
to  or  in  active  opposition  to  a  majority  't 
these  measures. 

Tliat  attitude  has  made  of  the  Presidents 
proposal  to  the  Congress  the  kind  of  com- 
promise legislation  that  organized  crime  can 
live  with   .   . 

STREET    CRIME 

But  organized  crime,  though  a  multt- 
blUlon-doUar  enterprise  and  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  street  crime,  cannot  alone 
explain  the  88  per  cent  Increase  In  muggings, 
robberies,  rapes  and  assaults  over  the  past 
seven  years.  Another  contributing  cause  of 
this  staggering  increase  is  that  .street  crime 
is  a  more  lucrative  and  less  risky  occupa- 
tion than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Onlv 
one  of  eight  major  crimes  committed  now 
results  in  arrest,  prosecution,  conviction 
and  punishment — and  a  12  per  cent  chance 
of  punishment  is  not  adequate  to  deter  a 
man  bent  on  a  career  in  crime.  Among  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  small  figure  are 
the  decisions  of  a  majority  of  one  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Miranda  and  Escobedo  decisions  of 
the  high  court  have  had  the  effect  of  seri- 
ously hamstringing  the  peace  forces  In  our 
society  and  strengthening  the  criminal 
forces. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace 
forces,  the  cumulative  impact  of  these  deci- 
sions has  been  to  very  nearly  rule  out  the 
"confession"  as  an  effective  and  major  tool 
in  prosecution  and  law  enforcement  .  .  . 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  criminal 
forces,  the  cumulative  Impact  of  these  de- 
cisions has  been  to  set  free  patently  guilty 
Individuals  on  the  basis  of  legal  technicali- 
ties. 

T^e  tragic  lesson  of  guilty  men  walking 
free  from  hundreds  of  courtrooms  across  this 
country  has  not  been  lost  on  the  criminal 
community. 

The  balance  must  be  shifted  back  toward 
the  peace  forces  in  our  society  and  a  requisite 
step  Is  to  redress  the  imbalance  created  by 
these  specific  court  decisions.  I  would  thus 
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urge  Congress  to  enact  proposed  legislation 
lhatr-<iealing  with  both  Miranda  and  Esco- 
bedo—would  leave  It  to  the  Judge  and  the 
lurv  to  determine  both  the  voluntariness 
-ind  the  validity  of  any  confession.  It  judges 
'and  juries  can  determine  guilt  or  Innocence 
ihev  can  certainly  determine  whether  a  con- 
le'Slon  is  voluntary  and  valid.  The  rule  of 
reason  and  Justice  should  replace  the  Dick- 
en'sian  legalisms  that  have  obtained  as  a 
res'ult  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
(In  Title  III  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  there  Is  a  proposal 
to  correct  the  imbalance  resulting  from  these 
decisions;  that  projxisal  deserves  passage  de- 
spite the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Attorney 

General.)    .    ■ 

If  It  should  become  Impossible  to  draw 
such  legislation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
high  court,  then  consideration  should  be 
given  to  amending  the  Constitution.  In- 
volved here  is  the  first  civil  right  of  every 
>\merican,  the  right  to  be  protected  In  his 
I'ome.  business  and  person  from  domestic 
violence,  and  It  is  being  traduced  with  ac- 
celerating frequency  In  every  community  in 

America      .  ,    ^     o 

These  decisions  by  a  majority  of  the  bu- 
tireme  Court  have  "had  a  far-reaching  Im- 
pact in  this  country.  Tliey  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy:  they  were  the  focus 
of  vigorous  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity. And  I  think  they  point  up  a  genuine 
need— a  need  for  future  Presidents  to  In- 
clude m  their  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  men  who  are  thorough- 
:v  experienced  and  versed  in  the  criminal 
'.Liws  of  the  land  .  .  . 

NATION'S    CAPITAL 

There  Is  another  area  where  the  Federal 
Government  can  not  only  play  a  leading 
role — but  where  it  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  its  con- 
lern  with  the  problem  of  crime,  its  commit- 
ment to  new  solutions  and  the  efficacy  of 
it,s  proposals.  That  Is  In  Washlngt/in.  DC  — 
•he  Nation's  Capital,  where  the  authority  of 
The  Federal  Government  is  great  and  its  pre- 
rotratlves  manv. 

Today,  Washington.  D.C..  should  be  a 
laociel  cltv  .TS  far  as  law  enforcement  Is  con- 
cerned— a  national  laboratory  in  which  the 
'.atest  in  crime  prevention  and  detection  can 
be  tested  and  the  results  reported  to  a  w.alt- 
mg  Nation.  The  record,  however.  Is  other- 
wise. 

If  across  America  the  peace  forces  in  cltv 
after  cltv  and  state  after  state  have  been 
eraduallv  giving  up  ground  to  the  criminal 
forces— in  Washington.  DC.  the  forces  of 
peace  are  in  disorganized  retreat.  Since  1960. 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  increased 
i)v  100  percent. 

Again,  however,  the  Administration  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  developing  threat. 
It  was  only  after  severe  criticism  and  intense 
public  pressure  that  the  D.C.  crime  bill  was 
finally  signed  Into  law  by  the  President  in 
1967." 

A    LAWLESS    SOCIETY 

These  are  not  all  of  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken.  But  here.  In  these  proposals.  I  be- 
lieve a  beginning  can  be  made  toward  re- 
moving from  this  Nation  the  stigma  of  a 
lawless  society  .  .  . 

If  the  American  people  are  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  pay  the  necessary  price  to 
restore  peace  to  the  society.  It  can  be  done. 
If  they  are  ■willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  proposition  that  any  man  who  disobeys 
the  law  pavs  the  penalty  the  law  exacts,  then 
we  can  begin  to  turn  tlils  crime  wave  back. 

We  can  put  an  end  to  an  urban  situation 
where  the  infirm,  the  old  and  the  women 
refuse  to  visit  their  parks  or  enjoy  the  en- 
tertainment and  good  life  a  city  can  offer  be- 
cause they  are  afraid.  We  can  reduce  crime 
by  making  it  a  more  hazardous  and  less 
rewarding  occupation. 

In  connection  with  the  Presidents  crime 
conamisslon  report,  a  poll  was  taken  of  aver- 


age Americans.  It  found  that  of  those  polled 
43  percent  were  afraid  to  be  on  the  t-treets 
at  night;  35  percent  would  not  speak  to 
strangers  and  21  percent  used  cars  and  taxis 
at  night  to  avoid  mass  transit. 

Those  are  not  the  statistics  of  a  great 
society;  they  are  the  sUitlstlcs  of  a  lawless 
.society— they  are  statistics  we  must  and  will 
change. 

PRESS    CANNOT    WIN    IN    VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop 
which  appeared  in  the  May  12  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Press 
Cannot  Win  in  Vietnam  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Press  Cannot  Win  in  Vietnam  War 
I  By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Because  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  its  allied  media  now  appear 
to  be  between  a  very  rough  rock  and  a  very 
hard  place.  For  a  newspaperman  who  remem- 
bers with  relish  and  some  pride  no  less  than 
36  years  of  active  reporting,  it  Is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  to  say.  Yet  If  we  win  the  war. 
as  I  still  think  we  shall,  both  the  press  and 
the  allied  media  will  certainly  look  incon- 
ceivably foolish.  And  If  we  lose  the  war.  the 
press  will  just  as  certainly  be  blamed— 
whenever  the  horrible  inquest  begins  that 
will  surely  follow  the  first  defeat  In  war  In 
American  history. 

There  vou  have  both  rock  and  hard  place, 
simply  and  crudely  defined.  Both  the  hard 
place  "and  the  rock  result  from  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reporting  from  Vietnam,  of 
the  endless  published  analyses  of  Vietnamese 
developments,  and  of  the  Interminable 
editorializing  about  the  war.  by  all  but  a 
minority  of  those  engaged  In  these  pursuits. 
This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that  the 
\ast  majority  of  reporters,  editorial  writers 
and  the  rest  "are  not  courageous,  industrious 
and  honorable  men.  who  have  sought  to  tell 
the  truth  according  to  their  lights.  But  It 
does  mean  that  for  one  reason  or  another. 
to  which  I  shall  try  to  come  later,  the  part 
of  the  truth  most  of  them  have  told  has 
cxinveyed  an  exceptionally  misleading  picture 
of  the  whole  truth. 

The  easiest  way  to  gauge  how  totally  mis- 
leading that  picture  has  been  Is  to  glance  at 
the  .amazing  letter  that  Arthur  Schleslnger 
Jr  published  on  March  22  In  The  Washington 
Post  The  letter  was  a  plea,  no  doubt  honestly 
anguished,  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Khesanh.  Schleslnger  began  by  accusing  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  of  "repeating  the 
fatal  error  of  the  French  (by  placing)  a  large 
body  of  troops  out  In  the  hills  where  they 
can  be  surrounded  and  cut  off."  This,  ex- 
claimed Schleslnger.  "Is  precisely  what  ■we 
have  succeeded  In  doing  at  Khesanh.  Today, 
5000  American  soldiers  are  surrounded  and 
cut  off  by  20.000  of  the  enemy,  every  night 
creeping  and  burrowing  further  in  toward 
their  target." 

dismissed   WESTMORELAND 

Putting  on  a  borrowed  Field  Marshal's  hat. 
Schleslnger  then  explained  that  no  people 
in  their  senses"  could  possibly  "suppose  that 
alrpower  will  now  'save'  Khesanh  in  case  of 
attack."  He  contemptuously  dismissed  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  as  a  "tragic  and  spectacu- 
lar failure."  He  Included  the  usual  sneer  at 
President  Johnson.  And  so  he  reached  his 
grand  climax,  as  follows: 

"Yes:  alrpower  Is  one  vlt.il  difference  be- 
twen  Khesanh  .ind  Dlemblenphu.  For  if  air- 
power  cannot  save  Khesanh,  It  mav  still  .'ave 
the  men  in  Khesanh.  Let  us  (use  alrpower  to 
evacuate  Khesanh).  before  enemy  anti-air- 


craft  batteries   interdict  our   flights,   before 
enemy  mortars  destroy  our  landing  strip,  be- 
fore enemv   shock    troops  overrun   the  base. 
Let  us   not   sacrifice   our   brave   men    to   the 
folly  of  generals  and  the  obstinacy  of  Pres- 
idents." ,        . 
In  short   Schleslnger  was  firmly  convinced. 
.IS  late  as  March  22.  that  Khesanh  and  its 
defenders    were    sure    to    be    overrun.    If    his 
conviction  had  not  been  absolute,  he  would 
hardlv    have    risked    wrltlne    such    a    letter, 
which    he   can   hardly    look    Ijack    upon    to- 
day without  novel  telf-doubts  But     and  here 
is  the  rub-  much  of  the  American  pre.ss  and 
most  of  the  allied  media  need  only  read  the 
schleslnger   letter   to    see    them.selves.    as    :n 
a   mirror    He   was   perhaps   overeager   to  be- 
lieve the  worse,  and  he  .seems  to  have  t.iken 
verv  poor  military  advice    But  he  was  above 
all  misled   by  his  Informants;   and  his  chlel 
informants,  "one  may  be  sure,  were  the  front 
oaees  and   the  television  shows.  "The  agony 
c.f  Khps.mh"  was  one  of  the  current  phrases, 
iind  others  might  be  cited. 

TEDlOrs  BATTLE 

What     then,   was  it   really  like,   and   what 
actually  happened''  To  begin  with.  Khesanh 
wf.s    no    more    i^eonlzlng.    though    it    was    a 
damned  sight  more  tedious  and  long  'irawn 
out.   than  any  other  combat  ♦'"P^'e"''^    ^^ 
had    four    battalion.s   In   Khp.-..nh-  the   26th 
Marine  regiment  plus  a  battalion  ot  the  f.ih 
Marines  -  and  the  .south  Vitenamese.  of  whom 
SchlcsiUEer  appears  not    to  have  heard,  h.id 
the   equlv.nlcnt    of   two   battUlons    Like   any 
battle    Khesanh  j.roduced  Its  honored  de.ul. 
for    that     alas.    Is    what    battles    always    tlo. 
But  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  oi  the 
siege  the  American  units  at  Khesanh  actually 
iost.  in  killed,  not  many  more  'han  '200  men^ 
whereas    a   single   battalion   of   Marines   lost 
70  kllled-about  one-third   ol   the  compara- 
ble los.ses  of  lour  battalions    't  Khesanh -in 
the  recent  hard   and   heroic  Upht  for  D.ildo. 
which  histed  onlv  a  few  days^^ 

At  Khesanh.  again,  the  American  castjal- 
tles   malnlv   resulted   from    f'"f"^y  ,=""*' VkIh 
and  mortar  fire,  rather  regulariy   described 
as  "infernos  of  Incoming."  And   this  was  a 
fairly  curious  phrase   lor   an   .  nemv   rate  of 
fire    that   averaged    only    192    artillery    and 
mortar  rounds  per  day  throughout  the  siege. 
When  I  was  there  for  a  bit  more  than  a  day. 
for  Instance,  the  Khesanh  base  took  154  in- 
coming rounds.  That  was  a  bit  below  average, 
but  It  Is  still  worth  noting  that  except  for 
four   badly   mls-almed   rounds   fired   at   the 
landing  zone  when  I  was  waiting  lor  a  de- 
parting helicopter.  I  actually  heard  a  grand 
total  ot  three  Incoming  rounds.  And  despite 
other  infirmities.  I  am  not  yet  deaf,  and  the 
tough  and  able  Khesanh  commander.  Colonel 
David  Lownds,  kindly  allowed  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  long   tour  on   foot   around 
The  "whole  big  base,  with   the  exception   of 
South   Vietnamese   positions    and    the    hJU- 
outposts   held   by   our   Marines   beyond    the 
perimeter. 

FAn-trRE    OF    GIAP 

The  truth  Is,  Indeed,  that  one  of  the  major 
but  untold  stories  ot  Khesanh  was  the  aston- 
ishing failure  of  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  s 
logistical  planning  for  his  artillery.  Besides 
mortars,  Glap  had  caused  to  be  emplaeed. 
with  infinite  labor,  a  minimum  of  210  artil- 
lery tubes— some  estimates  go  as  high  as  370 
tubes— on  a  long  arc  from  Co  Roc  In  Laos, 
along  the  DMZ,  to  Cap  Muv  Le  on  the  coast. 
Glap  had  the  guns.  In  short;  but  at  Khesanh 
and  along  the  DMZ  his  really  ludicrous 
average  rate  of  artillery  fire,  again  excluding 
mortars,  was  less  than  one  round  per  gun 
per  dav  In  the  period  of  the  siege. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  story,  by  any 
means.  On  March  21.  the  day  before  Schles- 
lnger published  his  letter,  the  last  of  the 
serious  assaults  on  Khesanh  was  attempted. 
It  failed  in  a  most  sanguinary  fashion  be- 
cause of  our  Marines'  courage  and  the  ter- 
rible power  of  our  air  and  artillery.  There 
were  either  three,  ^r  four,  or  five  such  at- 
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tetr.pts  in  the  course  of  the  slege^the  num- 
ber Is  disputed  among  the  Marines  them- 
selves—and all  failed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  failure  of  the  last  assault,  so  beauti- 
fully coordinated  with  the  Schlesinger  let- 
ter about  Khesanh  being  •over-nin."  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal 
into  Laos  of  one  of  the  two  t>esieglng  North 
Vietnamese  divisions,  the  325C.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Glap's 
ambitious  plan.  Despite  the  inability  of 
"people  In  their  senses"  to  imagine  anything 
of  the  sort,  air  power  was  already  starting  to 
break  the  Khesanh  siege  when  Schlesinger 
wrote  his  letter;  for  it  was  the  air  that  hurt 
the  enemy  most  cruelly  and  forced  the  325C 
to  withdraw  to  licit  its  wounds  The  situa- 
tion of  the  besiegers  at  that  time  can  tie 
g.iuged  from  one  of  the  pitiful  lltt'e  diaries 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  troops  quite  often 
[Ceep.  The  diary,  of  a  private  named  Vu 
-Xiian  Mau.  was  picked  up  outside  the 
Khesanh  perimeter  after  the  siege  was  for- 
,nally  and  finally  broken  in  the  first  days  of 
.■\prll  Mau"s  last  entry  wasr  ".^t  Khesanh  on 
March  2.3.  a  day  full  of  bitter  hardships  and 
bloodshed." 

MASS  BUKIALS  DISCOVERED 

The  agony  of  Khesanh  was  in  reality  expe- 
rrencect,  -not  by  our  brave,  hardy  but  rela- 
tively fortunate  men  in  the  combat  base,  but 
the  unhappy  wretches  like  Private  Mau.  They 
were  condemned  to  endure  close  on  three 
months  of  Incessant  and  terrible  B-52  strikes, 
plus  other  air  attacks,  phis  the  kind  of  artil- 
lery fire  that  is  maintained  by  US.  guns  with 
full  logistical  support.  And  what  they  en- 
dured took  a  fearful  toll 

When  the  1st  Battalion  of  tlie  9th  Marines 
moved  out  from  the  perimeter  on  .\pril  4. 
prisoners  of  war  Immediately  began  to  be 
taken,  documents  far  more  Important  than 
poor  Mau's  diary  began  to  be  found,  and 
mass  burials  began  to  be  discovered.  The 
most  careful  analysis  of  all  the  resulting  data 
has  now  revealed  that  the  two  enemy  divi- 
.  slons  at  Khesanh.  the  325C  and  the  unfor- 
tunate 304th,  which  had  to  hang  on  to  the 
end.  almost  cert.ilnly  lost  a  tot;il  of  about 
10.000  men  in  the  course  of  the  siege.  And 
In  the  grim  mathematics  of  war.  an  exchange 
of  200-plus  -Americans  (and  a  proportional 
number  of  S-outh  Vietnamese  i  against  10.000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars.  Is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  a   'tragic  and  spectacular  failure." 

Once  again,  moreover,  that  is  by  no-means 
the  end  of  the  story.  Unless  General  Vo 
Ngi'ven  Giap  is  stark,  staring  mad,  the 
siege  of  Khesanh  was  unquestionably  no 
more  than  one  part  of  a  much  lars^er,  more 
ambitious  military  plan,  the  Tet  offensive. 
And  we  should  give  thanks  on  bended  knee 
that  General  Giap  saw  fit  to  tie  up  two  of 
his  divisions  at  Khesanh  as  part  of  his  Tet 
plan.  In  the  entire  morass  of  nonsense  pub- 
lished aiiout  Tet.  very  little  indeed  has  been 
said  about  the  one  really  dangerous  situa- 
tion that  the  offensive  temporarily  produced. 

This  was  the  two  most  northerly  provinces 
of  South  Vietnam.  Here  much  was  written 
about  the  long,  rough  battle  for  Hue;  but 
almost  no  attention  was  given  to  the  dis- 
turbingly precarious  supply  situation  caused 
by  bad  weather,  the  weight  and  persistence 
of  the  enemy  attack,  and  the  resulting 
breaks  in  all  the  usual  supply  lines.  The 
position  might  well  have  become  really  un- 
manaceable — the  two  most  Northerly  prov- 
inces might  even  Uave  been  partly  over- 
whelmed— if  Giap  had  massively  increased 
the  weiaht  of  his  attack  In  the  two-province 
area,  by  using  the  two  divisions  that  were 
fruitlessly    tied    up   at    Khesanh, 

TOO    LITTLE     TOO    L.^TE 

He  saw  his  error  soon  when  the  Hvie  flght- 
:ne  began.  He  took  two  battalions  apiece  from 
:he  two  divisions  at  Khesanh,  and  he 
Tiarched  them  south  to  aid  his  troops  at 
Hue,  but  this  was  too  little  and  too  late. 
Whereas   if  General  Westmoreland  had  not 


committed  that  "tragic  and  .'■pectncular" 
error  of  refusing  to  abandon  Khesanh,  two 
;wlditional  North  Vietnamese  divisions  would 
have  been  freed.  pre-Tet,  for  other  uses  In 
the  two  Northern  provinces;  and  If  that  had 
happened,  the  consequences  would  surely 
have  been  grave 

Compare,  then,  these  hard  facts  concern- 
ing Khesanh  and  the  fighting  there  with 
the  picture  of  Khesanh  conveyed  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  who  is,  after  all,  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  albeit  a  violently  partisan  man. 
Remember,  too.  that  this  disp.irlty  between 
the  reality  in  Vietnam  and  the  picture  given 
to  the  folks  back  home  has  been  a  standard 
phenomenon  throughout  much  of  the  war. 
Countless  examples  might  be  cited,  but  one 
more  must  suffice.  The  most  instructive, 
protmbly.  is  the  constant  denigration  of 
ARVN  that  was  a  pre-Tet  fashion  In  large 
sectors  of  the  American  press.  This  even 
earned  a  mention  in  dispatches  by  General 
Westmoreland  for  the  newspaper  that  claims 
preeminence  and  one  of  the  leading  agency 
reporters  in  Vietnam, 

In  a  message  to  the  Defense  Department, 
General  Westmoreland  addressed  himself  to 
one  of  the  real  puzzles  of  the  Tet  offensive: 
how  on  earth  General  Giap  could  have  based 
his  whole  plan  on  the  stated  expectation  of 
a  "general  uprising"  by  the  urban  population 
and  of  widespread  defections  among  the 
ARVN  units.  On  the  second  point.  General 
Westmoreland  noted  that  Giap  liad  demon- 
strably t>een  lied  to.  on  an  enormous  scale,  by 
the  special  "troop  proselytizing"  apparatus  of 
the  VC  But  he  added  that  he  could  hardly 
blame  General  Giap  for  being  deceived,  since 
the  lies  of  the  VC  "troop  proselytizing"  ap- 
paratus had  appeared  to  be  so  largely  con- 
firmed by  the  great  American  newspaper  and 
the  famous  press  association  mentioned 
above  With  mild  irony,  he  concluded  that 
these  latter  must  now  appear  in  Hanoi  ;xs  im- 
portant participants  in  a  big  .American  de- 
ception-plan— for  there  were  no  defectors 
anj-where.  and  almost  all  the  ARVN  units, 
though  under  strength  because  of  the  na- 
tional holiday,  fought  very  well  indeed  at  Tet 

R.    F     K.    SPEECH    BRINGS    ANGER 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  denigration  of 
ARVN  had  already  fed  back  into  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  In  a  Senate  speech,  for 
instance.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  described 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  as  'skulking 
and  malingering"  while  our  Marines  carried 
the  burden  of  the  battle  for  Hue.  The  news 
of  the  Senator's  speech  reached  Vietnam 
wliile  I  was  in  I  Corps,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
angrier  men  than  the  Marine  officers  who 
had  fought  in  Hue  along  with  South  Viet- 
namese. Nor  was  this  surprising.  In  their  im- 
pact on  an  oljstinate  enemy,  and  in  the  sac- 
rifices they  made  themselves,  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  Hue  battle  performed  almost 
identically  with  our  own  Marines, 

They  had,  for  example,  7704  men  engaged, 
and  they  took  2134  casualties,  suffering  losses 
^almost  exactly  proportional  to  our  losses 
which  were  happily  substantially  smaller, 
since  we  had  substantially  fewer  men  en- 
gaged. 

Furthermore,  the  South  Vietnamese  in  Hue 
were  fighting  under  heavy  handicaps,  as  com- 
pared with  our  men.  They  almost  wholly 
lacked  the  tanks  and  other  big  weapons  that 
grave  our  units  much  greater  organic  fire- 
power. Their  arrangements  for  replacements 
were  much  more  primitive  than  ours;  and 
after  the  first  days  of  sharp  contact,  not 
a  few  ARVN  battalions  had  to  fight  on.  and 
did  fight  on.  after  they  had  been  reduced  to 
200  men  or  less.  Furthermore,  they  were  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  attack,  and  regularly 
did  attack,  when  'hey  had  to  traverse  over  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  field  of  fire  be- 
fore they  could  bring  their  own  weapons  to 
bear. 

That  highlights  another  point*  of  great  sig- 
nificance, that  was  wholly  omitted  from  the 
pre-Tet  denlgratlons  of  ARVN.  Briefly.  Gen- 


eral Westmoreland  saw  trouble  ahead,  and 
asked  for  M-16  rifles  and  other  improved 
equipment  for  .VRVN  as  long  ago  as  1965, 
For  budgetary  reasiins,  apparently,  action 
on  Westmoreland's  rqjfiiest  was  long  deferrefi 
by  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Robert  S  McNamir;-. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  AR\'N  units 
have  always  been  immeasurably  weaker  than 
our  units,  in  organic  firepower,  in  all  sorts 
of  back-up  resources,  and  above  all,  in  mo- 
bility—and they  will  still  be  much  weaker, 
despite  the  M-16  rifles  that  are  now  being 
provided  at  long  last,  .And  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  long  period  when  the  .ARVN  units 
even  had  substantially  less  firepower  than  the 
newly  re-equipped  VC  and  North  Vietnamese 
units. 

KOREAN    STORY    .^GAIN 

Here  we  have  the  .st«ry  of  Korea  all  over 
again;  for  the  Korean  divisions  were  also 
denigrated  during  much  of  the  Korean  war, 
whereas  their  main  weakness  arose  from  the 
simple  fact  'hat  they  had  been  grossly  under- 
armed  by  their  American  suppliers.  This  does 
not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  .ARVN  has  even 
been  an  ideal  army,  or  that  better  weapon.^ 
and  more  mobility  will  automatically  make 
ARVN  into  an  ideal  army.  When  President 
Johnson  finally  intervened  in  earnest  in  Viet- 
nam, .ARVN  was  already  a  defeated  army,  and 
every  AR'VN  officer  knew  as  much.  It  takes 
some  time  to  brine  back  a  ciefeated  army  to 
a  state  of  self  confident  proficiency.  It  takes 
even  more  time.  too.  to  implant  a  full  mod- 
ern military  system  in  a  traditional  Asian 
society;  and  this  process  was  not  really  com- 
pleted in  Korea  until  President  Chung  Hee 
Park  anally  came  to  power.  Patience  is  al- 
ways needed  in  such  matters.  But  instead 
of  patience  we  have  too  often  had  tlie  kind 
of  shameful  injustice  Senator  Kennedy  ■:■';'.?, 
led  to  commit. 

Wlien  I  ask  myself  why  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
so  many  others  have  Iseen  so  regularly  mis- 
led on  so  many  key  points  concerning  the 
war.  I  confess  to  a  certain  bewilderment.  Tlie 
fashions  of  the  irioment  certainly  have  mucn 
to  do  with  it.  What  li.as  happened  in  Viet- 
nam in  this  war  resembles,  on  a  vastly  larger 
scale,  what  happened  in  the  press  hostel  in 
Chungking  in  the  war  years  in  China,  The 
fashion  then  was  to  make  lieroes  of  those 
virtuous  agrarian  reformers.  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  bloody-minded  friends;  and  Just 
about  the  only  .American  reporter  to  avoid 
making  an  ass  of  himself  by  refusing  to  fol- 
low the  fashion  was  .Arch  Steele  of  the  old 
"Herald  Tribune,"  Then  too.  in  rhe  Diem 
years  in  Vietnam,  certain  newsp.ipers  ac- 
quired what  can  only  be  called  a  vested  in- 
terest in  disaster;  and  since  these  were  tlie 
Saigon  bureaus  with  the  greatest  continuity, 
they  had  great  leverage  with  latercomers. 
Then  again,  among  yovmger  newspapermen 
particularly,  there  is  a  strange  new  theorv 
that  all  American  officials  and  most  Ameri- 
can military  officers  are  Joined  together  in  a 
vast  conspiracy  to  gull  the  home  folks,  which 
it  is  the  reporter's  duty  to  attack  and  expose, 
as  though  he  were  attacking  and  exposina 
corruption  in  City  Hall.  It  seems  an  odd 
.approach  to  an  .American  war,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly there, 

NOT    A    HOPELESS    WAR 

This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  pessimists  have  always  been  wrong,  or 
that  the  minority  of  optimists  have  always 
been  right.  As  I  look  over  my  own  coverage 
of  the  war.  I  think  I  have  been  broadly  right 
about  the  war's  larger  patterns,  both  when 
I  was  very  much  more  gloomy  than  any  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  year  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can intervention,  and  after  the  intervention 
when  I  have  been  more  hopeful  than  most. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  I  think  I  got 
the  patterns  right.  I  am  well  aware  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  over-optimistic  about 
the  war's  timeframes — in  part,  as  over-reac- 
tion to  the  sort  of  stuff  that  was  so  widely 
written  about  Khesanh.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  this  has  never  been,  and  It  Is  not  now 
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'  hopeless  and  unending  war;  and  convey- 
''  ^  lust  this  impression  lias  been  tlie  main 
thnist  of  lar  too  much  of  the  reporting, 
analyzing  and  editorializing.  ^    ,    .  ,       , 

So  we  get  back  to  that  rock  and  that  iiard 
nlace  Concerning  the  hard  place,  it  must 
first  oi  I'll  be  remembered  that  The  Hanoi 
war-leaders'  aim  has  always  been  to  win  the 
wnr  in  Washington,  by  the  impact  in  Amer- 
ica of  their  seeming  success  in  Vietnam,  just 
•,s  the  Viet  Minh  won  the  French  war  in 
P-iris  rather  than  at  Dienblenphu.  Here  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  the  official  Hungarian 
Communist  newspaper  some  time  ago  pub- 
iis'ied  extracts  from  a  .strikingly  interesting 
lecture  on  Dienblenphu.  given  by  General 
Vo  Nguven  Giap  during  a  visit  to  Hanoi  by 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  Endre  Sik 

The  battle  of  Dienblenphu,"  Giap  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "was  essentially  the  last 
desperate  exertion  of  the  Viet  Minh  .  ,  ,  Had 
we  not  been  victorious  there  ...  our  armed 
iorces  were  on  the  verge  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion .  .,  VVe  had  to  put  everything  on  one 
card  "  Tliere  are  many  reasons  for  believing, 
uid  Douelas  Pike  and  all  the  other  truly  in- 
"furmed  analvsts  In  fact  believe,  that  the  mo- 
tives for  the  Tet  offensive  were  that  Hanoi 
was  in  serious  danger  of  losing  the  war  of 
.ittrition.  and  therefore  "had  to  put  every- 
thing on  one  card."  A  major  publication  that 
at  first  reported  the  Tet  offensive  in  the  most 
lurid  and  gloomv  terms,  more  recently  came 
round  to  the  view  that  Tet  was  a  military 
tlefeat  but  a  "psvchologlcal"  success  for  the 
enemv.  Yet  if  Tet  was  a  "psychological"  suc- 
I  e,<;s,  this  W.1S  almost  solely  because  the  offen- 
sive's military  motives,  its  true  military  re- 
sults r.nd  most  of  its  local  effects  were  in  the 
main  painted  in  colors  In  .America  that  had 
lew  recognizable  links  with  the  basic  realities 
Hi  Vietnam. 

TO  DESPERATE  LENGTHS 

That  was  the  reason,  of  course,  why  Tet 
Wits  so  profound  a  shock  to  American  opin- 
ion. Having  put  so  much  "on  one  card"  at 
Tet.  the  Hanoi  war  planners  are  plainly  go- 
ing to  the  most  desperate  lengths,  in  order 
to  try  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  What 
the  outcome  will  be,  and  above  all,  how  It  will 
be  represented  here  at  home,  none  can  fore- 
tell. What  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  will  do  if 
T.heir  next  attempt  fails  or  is  aborted,  also 
cannot  be  foretold  precisely — although  it  is 
clear  that  they  will  then  be  in  very  bad 
trouble  in  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  one  cannot  foretell  with  precision 
the  effect  of  the  talks,  the  partial  bombing 
halt,  and  any  future  extension  of  the  bomb- 
ing halt,  either  In  time  or  in  area— but  it  is 
clear  that  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  are  already 
beginning  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  reduc- 
tion of  pressure,  the  release  of  resources  by 
the  partial  bombing  halt  and  the  general 
easing  of  their  situation  that  These  factors 
have  produced.  Unless  the  President  is  very 
firm  and  very  clear-minded,  all  this  may 
perhaps  uroduce  exceedingly  worrying  con- 
sequences on  the  battlefield,  at  any  rate 
for  a   certain  period. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  war-situation 
has  at  length  begun  to  have  a  strongly  cli- 
matic smell.  Hence,  if  the  .American  people 
have  the  sturdiness  and  resolution  not  to 
imitate  the  French,  an  acceptable  end  of  the 
war  should  therefore  come  into  sight  event- 
ually, whether  at  the  negotiating  table  or 
m  other  ways.  Meanwhile  the  trouble  is  that 
a  near-French  mood.  God  save  the  mark, 
has  been  created  in  many  quarters  in  Amer- 
ica. But  ;f  this  mood  leads  to  final  defeat. 
and  there  is  a  subsequent  inquest — as  there 
will  surelv  be — the  inquest  cannot  take  the 
form  It  did  last  time.  There  will  be  no  un- 
lucky foreign  service  officers  to  serve  as  con- 
venient victims,  although  They  had  lar  less 
Influence  on  events  and  displayed  consid- 
erably better  Judgment  Than  most  "{  -he 
denizens  of  the  Chungking  press  hostel.  In 
the  next  round  i  which  Heaven  forfendi, 
the   press  and   the   allied   media   can   hardly 


avoid  being  front  and  center.  And  If  there 
is  a  next  round,  the  American  people's  nota- 
ble distaste  for  defeat  in  any  form  will 
probably  Insure  even  more  injustice  and 
ugliness  than  we  experienced  in  the  last 
round. 

So  I  can  only  hope  that  Instead  of  the 
hard  place  we  get  the  rock— which  means 
a  great  many  people  looking  Idiotically  silly 
because  we  have  tinally  won  the  war  they 
said  could  not  be  won 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  tlie  Senate  stand 
in  lecess  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

At  10  o'clock  and  59  minutes  am,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
the  same  day. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  noon, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  McIntyre  in  the  chair). 


ORDER  FOR  YEA-.\NU-N.'^Y  VOTE  ON 
PENDING  TREATIES 

/  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
'unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two  trea- 
ties. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 


The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER.  The  hour 
of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lavs  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
biisiness,  which  will  be  stated  by  litie. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  917)  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  ijovernments  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase 
the  efifectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordi- 
nation of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  is 
the  Metcalf  amendment  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Met- 
calf amendment  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  at  this  time 
10  explain  this  very  simple  amendment. 

Amendment  No,  746  merely  would 
strike  out  the  figure  "50. 000"  with  re- 
spect   to    provisions    for    the    planning 


tcrants,  and  it  would  provide  that  gov- 
ernmental units  0'  municipalities  of 
25.000  would  be  permitted  to  i;ct  together 
for  such  governmental  grants. 

Senator  Mansiield  and  I  have  pre- 
pared this  amendment,  and  we  urge  that 
con.sideration  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  sparsely  populated  Slates  m  the 
West  .so  that  they  will  liot  be  forgotten 
in  considering  the  proposed  legislation 
with  re.spect  to  the  planning  grants,  po- 
lice protection,  police  control,  and 
police  training.  . 

Actually,  it  the  50,000  figure  is  retained, 
most  of  the  communities  of  the  West 
will  be  excluded.  I  mention  Montana  as 
an  example.  Only  two  cities  in  Montana 
have  a  population  greater  than  50,000— 
Billini.'s  and  Great  Palis. 

Two  cities  have  been  most  active  in 
trying  to  sponsor  this  amendment.  The 
mayor  of  one  of  the  cities.  Mayor  Tom 
Powers,  of  Butte,  is  the  president  of  the 
Montana  Municipal  League.  He  has  been 
active  in  securina  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  S,  917.  in  favor  of  pohce  protection 
and  police  control.  His  community  would 
be  shut  out  if  the  50,000  figure  is  retained, 
becau.se  Butte  has  a  ixjpulation  of  only 
27.500. 

The  city  of  Missoula  sent  a  delecatlon 
to  Washington  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  bill  and  to  call  on  various  people  at 
the  Department  of  Ju.stice,  A  delega- 
tion from  the  university  also  came  to 
Washington,  from  the  city  of  Mi.ssoula. 
That  city,  too,  needs  support  and  assist- 
ance in  the  planning  grants.  The  city  of 
Missoula  also  would  be  excluded  becau.sc 
of  its  population. 

So  the  two  cities  that  need  these  bene- 
fits most  would  be  completely  deprived 
of  them  by  this  bill  as  it  now  reads. 

At  paee  821  of  the  hearing.  Senator 
McClellan.  who  conducted  "he  hearing, 
discussed  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
a  community— a  county  seat  area,  for 
example— could  unite  with  a  surroimd- 
ing  countv  to  form  a  union,  and  that 
might  be  po.ssible  at  times  Perhaps  that 
would  brin2  in  the  city  of  Helena  as  a 
fifth  city,  because  there  is  a  fringe  area. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
especiallv  in  the  West,  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  these  larger  counties  and  in  law 
enforcement  in  the  municipalities  which 
are  the  county  .seat  areas.  For  example.. 
in  Montana  we  have  six  counties  with 
an  area  greater  than  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, more  than  5.000  square  miles. 
The  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  in  ad- 
ministering  the  law   in  those  counties, 
in  the  rural  areas,  are  concerned  with 
such  things  as  branding  control,  stock 
theft,    and    situations    of    that    nature, 
which  in  no  way  concern  people  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  sheriff  of  Missoula  County,  for  ex- 
ample, is  concerned  with  an  entirely 
different  system  of  law  enforcement.  So 
is  the  fish  and  game  commission.  A 
combination  of  those  various  groups  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  feasible;  and  the 
finances  involved  in  combining  two  or 
three  cities  would  make  it  completely 
unrealistic  to  have  any  local  training 
progra.ns  In  effect,  if  we  have  to  combine 
cities  with  populations  of  25,000.  10.000. 
and  5.000. 
This  IS  true  not  only  in  Montana:  it 
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is  also  true  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.  Kansas.  Nevada.  Arizona,  and 
Utah — all  of  whom  have  one  or  two 
cities  with  a  population  greater  than 
50.000. 

But  the  real  need  is  to  help  the  cities 
with  smaller  populations  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  this  bill.  The  ui-gency  of 
these  problems  is  just  as  great  in  oui- 
State,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  as 
they  are  in  some  of  the  more  populous 
States  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  So 
when  this  money  is  earmarked  for  plan- 
ning— and  we  say  we  have  S25  million — 
we  are  concerned,  in  many  of  the  West- 
ern States,  that  we  will  be  completely 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  unless  the  figure  is  cut  from 
50,000  to  25.000.  Our  finances  are  as 
inadequate  as  the  finances  of  the  larger 
areas,  and  we  need  the  same  help,  some- 
times for  a  few  difTerent  reasons. 

So  I  urge  that  Senators  who  arc  con- 
cemecT  with  the  needs  of  cities  having  a 
population  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
of  millions  also  give  consideration  to  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  West  and 
the  needs  of  those  areas. 

We.  in  reciprocity,  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  very  different  needs  in  such 
cities  as  New  York  and  Chicaso  and  the 
other  metropolitan  areas,  so  that  this 
bill  will  be  a  national  bill,  applicable  to 
sparsely  populated  areas  as  well  as  to 
the  thickly  populated  megalopolitan 
areas  of  the  East. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
'of  mv  time- 
Mr  \L\NSFIELD  Will  the  Senator 
yield':' 

Mr.  METCALF  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
vei-y  happy  :o  jom  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana  in  offering  the 
amendmen:.  As  he  has  indicated,  many 
States  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  West  have 
but  one  or  two  cities  which  would  be 
eligible  under  title  I  as  it  is  now  written. 
But  practically  all  bf  them  have  a  num- 
ber of  centers  of  concentrated  popula- 
tion, at  least  from  our  point  of  view,  and 
they  should  be  given  the  consideration 
which  the  Metcalf  amendment  would 
provide. 

I  also  point  out  that  some  States  in 
tile  East,  such  as  Delaware.  Vermont. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  are  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West;  and  we  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  just  as  good — just  as 
valid — for  them  as  it  would  be  for  us. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr.  Metcalf]  in  approving  the  amend- 
ment. I  might  also  point  out  that  I  be- 
lieve Nebraska  would  fall  into  the  same 
category. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
INTVRE  :n  the  chair'.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  stat€  it. 

Mr  CURTIS.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  would  an  amend- 
ment still  be  in  order  to  strike  from  the 
bill,  the  grants  to  States  and  subdivi- 
sions? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    If    the 


amendment  to  strike  were  broader  than 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  understanding  is 
that  an  amendment  may  be  offered, 
which  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
grants  are  provided.  If  such  an  amend- 
ment were  offered  and  approved,  would 
it  still  be  in  order  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  from  the  bill  all  grants  to 
States  and  subdivisions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difQcult  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  a  definite  reply  without  under- 
standing what  he  actually  has  in  mind 
with  respect  to  the  substitute  that  he  as- 
sumes might  be  adopted.  But  the  same 
general  idea  is  responsive  to  the  Senator's 
inquiry:  If  the  motion  to  strike  or  the 
amendment  to  substitute  is  broader  in  its 
nature,  then  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  ^  may  direct  an- 
other parliamentary  inquiry  along  the 
same  line  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as 
shown  by  the  hearings,  there  is  going  to 
be  pending  an  amendment  to  take  grants 
away  from  municipalities  completely  and 
give  them  only  to  the  States.  Would  such 
an  amendment  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that  if 
the  amendment  offered  is  an  amendment 
to  perfect  language  in  the  bill  not  previ- 
ously amended,  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  pl?ase  restate  the  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
proposal  is  drawn  so  that  it  would  not  at- 
tempt only  to  amend  language  of  the  bill 
already  amended,  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALF,  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  preclude  the  opportunity  to  any  Sen- 
ator to  offer  an  amendment  to  make  di- 
rect grants  to  the  States  instead  of  to 
municipalities.  I  would  not  want  my 
amendment  to  foreclose  the  opportunity 
of  anybody  to  offer  such  an  amendment, 
although  I  do  wish  to  announce  that  I 
would  resist  such  an  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  \'ermont. 
at  the  present  time  the  entire  bill  is  open 
to  amendment.  The  suggestions  and  in- 
quiries being  made  are  so  hypothetical 
in  nature  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  give  an 
answer.  When  we  have  before  us  definite 
language,  I  am  sure  that  the  Chair  will 
be  able  to  answer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  starting  of  a  new 
Federal  grant  program.  We  cannot  ini- 
tiate a  grant  program  for  eveiy  project 
that  is  good.  If  we  start  making  grants, 
either  en  bloc  to  the  States  or  direct  to 
the  mimicipaljties.  there  will  be  no  end. 

Back  of  the  failure  of  law  enforcement 


is  failure  of  morality.  I  think  morality 
starts  right  here.  As  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  I  think  it  is  nece.ssary 
that  we  put  our  financial  house  in  order 
and  save  the  dollar  from  collapse. 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  a  better 
financial  iX)sition  to  pay  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  police  force  than  are  the 
States  and  municipalities.  I  raise  .seriou.s 
questions  about  it.  I  iiope  the  manaeei-.s 
of  the  bill  will  consider  leaving  this  bur- 
den with  the  State.s  and  the  localities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  now  under  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  until  after  the  vote 
on  the  treatie."; 

Mr.  McCLELLAN-  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer- 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  I  am  concerned  about  two 
things.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  understand  that  in  the  State  oi 
Montana,  and  this  .situation  may  apply 
to  three  or  four  other  States,  possibly 
they  have  only  one  community  or  town 
of  a  population  of  50,000  people  or  more. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  METCALF    We  have  two. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  am  sorrj-  that  I 
was  not  here  when  the  Senator  made  ins 
presentation,  I  did  not  know  this  amend- 
ment would  be  discussed  at  this  hour 
this  morning,  I  thought  it  was  to  come 
before  the  Senate  after  the  vote  on  the 
treaties  this  aftemon.  That  is  why  I  wa.s 
not  in  the  Chamber  and  did  not  hear 
the  presentation  of  the  Senator. 

In  any  event,  that  situation  may  apply 
whether  there  is  one  or  two  municipali- 
ties or  community  centers,  and  that  situ- 
ation may  apply  to  two  or  three  other 
States. 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  in\agine  it  would  ap- 
ply to  many  other  Stai.es.  For  instance, 
Fargo  is  the  only  town  in  North  Dakota 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  understand 
it  may  apply  to  other  States. 

Since  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  part 
of  the  administration  approach  to  the 
crime  problem,  as  to  title  I  providim: 
grants  to  mtmicipalities  to  help  them  in 
planning  and  also  to  activate  those  plan? 
to  strengthen  law  enforcement,  tmle.v'; 
the  administration  has  objection  to  it. 
and  I  have  not  been  advised  it  does  ha\e 
objection  to  the  amendment,  I  would  be 
glad  to  go  alone  with  the  amendmci.' 
because  if  this  is  to  be  the  approach  ai-ci 
if  we  are  going  to  make  this  effort  as  pro- 
vided in  title  I  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment grant  assistance  and  aid  to 
localities  in  planning  and  activating' 
those  plans  to  strengthen  law  enforct- 
ment  then,  I  do  not  think  any  commu- 
nity of  any  size  should  be  omitted. 

Certainly,  m  States  where  there  are 
two  or  three  cities  that  have  populations 
in  excess  of  25.000  people,  I  think  they 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  unle'^'; 
by  amendment  they  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  unless  the  State  plan  was 
submitted. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  have  had  no  suggestion  from  ad- 
ministration sources  that  it  objects. 

There  is  another  aspect.  There  is  to  be 
offered  an  amendment.  It  is  not  my  place 
necessarily  to  protect  that  side  of  the 
question,  but  I  imderstand  there  i.'^  to  be 
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offered  an  amendment  known  as  the 
block-grant  amendment,  a  substantial 
adoption  of  the  House  bill  approach  to 
the  administration  of  this  aid. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  it  would  have  tiae 
parliamentary  effect  of  precluding  the 
offering  of  an  overall  amendment  to  re- 
store block-grants  or  the  adoption  of  the 
block-urant  approach. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  absence  ot  anyone  but  I  do  not  want 
the  record  to  appear  that  I  agreed  to 
something  to  preclude  them  from  having 

that  right. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  would  like 
to  be  a.ssured  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  After  I  had  completed 
my  statement,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
was  directed  to  the  Presidine  Officer.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  suggested 
that  while  he  would  oppose  such  a  block- 
t:rant  amendment  he  would  not  want  to 
preclude  the  right  of  anyone  to  make 
the  offer.  We  did  not  have  a  definitive 
decision  from  the  Chair  but  I  would  not 
want  to  prevent  anyone  from  offering 
such  an  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  in 
many  States  we  have  virtually  block- 
urants  because  otherwise  aid  would  go 
only  to  one  or  two  communities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  tried  to  make 
my  position  clear  that  I  am  not  opposing 
the  amendment.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr.  Hruska]  offered  such  an 
amendment  in  committee.  I  did  not  sup- 
port it.  I  understand  that  he  is  to  offer 
one  or  expects  to  offer  one  in  the  Senate. 
I  would  not  want,  in  effect,  to  agree,  as 
a  matter  of  procedure  to  accept  an 
anrendment  that  would  preclude  him 
from  the  riaht  to  offer  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  only  a  minor  change  in  title  I.  It  would 
merely  strike  the  figure  '^O.OOO"  and  in- 
.sert  "25.000."  I  am  informed  that  this 
change  would  not  preclude  the  offering 
of  an  amendment  limiting  the  assistance 
under  title  I  to  block  grants  applicable 
10  States  only. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  administration 
has  no  opposition  to  the  proposed 
changes  to  title  I  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Metcalf].  I  have  no  assur- 
ance that  that  is  the  case,  but  it  is  my 
strong  belief  that  the  administration  has 
no  objection  to  changing  the  figure  from 
50.000  to  25,000.  wliich,  incidentally, 
would  apply  not  only  to  Montana  but  also 
to  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah.  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico,  Arizona,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maine,  and  verj-  likely,  I 
think,  Nebraska.  All  those  States  would 
be  eligible. 

So  the  amendment  would  apply  par- 
ticularly to  those  States  which  are  faced 
v.ith  unusual  situations  concerning 
the  distribution  of  population. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  fact,  it  applies  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  probably  to  Ar- 
kansas— yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Every  State.  But 
tiiere  are  States  which  would  get  a  mini- 
mum of  protection  from  the  amendment. 


Mr.  METCALF.  The  amendment  bene- 
fits the  Western  States  because  of  the 
distances  involved;  because  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  their  populations.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  one  or  two  communities  there 
to  get  together  for  assistance  when  they 
are  150  miles  apart  than  it  is  in  some 
of  the  smaller  Eastern  States  where 
population  centers  are  more  highly  con- 
centrated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that. 
Again.  I  am  not  opposing  the  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  have  some  as- 
surance as  to  the  parliamentery  pro- 
cedure. I  do  not  think  it  would.  The 
amendment  would  merely  strike  one 
number  and  insert  another.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  a  change  iii  the 
block- grant  amendment.  I  think  the 
block-grant  amendment  would  still  be 
in  order.  I  hope  we  may  get  a  ruling  from 
the  Chair  on  it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Would  this  amend- 
ment in-eclude  a  future  block-grant 
amendment  being  offered? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  rule  if  there  were  a  defini- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  the 
amendment  was  coing  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
but  I  understand  that  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  iMr,  Dirk- 
sen),  has  an  amendment  pending.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  lUinois.  for  him- 
self—as he  is  now  in  the  Chamber— if 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  ri.sk.  If  so.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  be  concerned  about 
It.  As  I  recall,  he  is  the  one  who  is  of- 
fering the  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  accept  the  risk. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  says  he  accepts  the  risk.  I  liave 
nothing  further  to  say.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  are  referring  to 
amendment  715.  it  would  be  in  order,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  broader  in  scope  than 
the  particular  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf  1  now  take  place 
and  that  the  unanimous-consent  order 
limiting  time  be  abrogated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
v.ould  note  for  the  Record  that  the  \ote 
was  unanimous. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  get  going  on  the  safe  streets  and 
omnibus  crime  bill.  It  has  been  the  pend- 
ing business  for  almost  2  v.-eeks.  We  have 
taken  action  on  only  one  amendment  so 
far,  the  Metcalf  amendment. 
I  have  in  my  hand  about  40  or  50  other 


amendments  that  have  been  sent  to  the 

desk  for  printing. 

These  amendments  are  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  BROOKE],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  1 .  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  IllinoLs 
1  Mr.  DirksenI,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
FoNG]  for  himself  and  others,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart  I  and  others,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska ].  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JavitsI.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mi-ssouri  I  Mr.  Long]  and  others, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Murphy  I,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy!,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  TydingsI.  and  I  suppose  .some 
others. 

I  plead  with  Senators  to  call  up  some 
amendments  so  that  we  can  get  going. 
It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  get  an 
agreement  on  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendments  and  the  bill  as  a  whole.  But 
It  is  possible  and  iJiobable  that  time 
limitations  may  be  obtained  on  amend- 
ments as  they  are  offered.  So.  in  the 
interest  of  good  procedure  and  facing  up 
to  our  responsibilities.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  call  up  these  amendments  and 
have  them  voted  on. 

I  call  to  mind  that  we  do  have  some 
important  legislation*piling  up  behind 
us.  The  appropriations  bills  will  be  out 
shortly.  They  are  ahead  of  schedule  And 
if  we  are  really  interested  in  getting  out 
on  August  2.  now  is  the  time  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  your  party. 


HENRY  GRIFFIN  LEADS  THE  WAY 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DirksenI,  and  the  distiii- 
guished  dean  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  Senate  the  senior  Senator  irom  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken]  to  participate  in  a 
ceremony  in  the  Capitol  on  Friday  last. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Henry  Griffin, 
the  well-known  Associated  Press  photog- 
rapher, who  is  the  friend  of  all  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  was  given  an 
award  for  his  outstanding  and  exem- 
plary service  in  bettering  the  cause  of 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  throat. 

By  his  example  as  well  as  his  courage, 
patience,  humor,  and  dignity,  he  has 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  those  so 
afflicted  can  recover  the  use  of  their 
speech  and  fulfill  all  the  obligations  of 
the  everyday  American. 

The  film  shown  in  which  Henry  and  a 
number  of  his  like-afflicted  associates 
"starred"  was  well  worth  the  attention, 
time,  and  detail  which  it  set  forth.  By 
his  inspiring  example,  Henry  Griffin 
has  proved  himself  to  be  a  model  to 
others  in  a  like  situation,  and  in  his 
person  he  has  shown  the  courage,  the 
humility,  and  the  understanding  which 
has  made  his  contribution  to  this  par- 
ticular affliction  so  worthwhile  and  so 
well  known. 
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VOTICE  OF  CONFERENCE  ON  EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
•0  give  notice  to  the  Senate,  particularly 
to  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  second 
conference  of  the  emergency  supple- 
mental bill,  with  which  Senators  are 
familiar,  that  we  have  set  a  conference 
for  this  coming  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
2  p  m  We  are  saving  for  both  gioups  of 
conferees  the  time  of  10  a.m.  on  Fri- 
day, the  day  following,  and  also  2  p.m.: 
so  that  we  should  be  able  to  dispose  of 
this  rather  troublesome  matter 

Mr.  President,  I  am  making  this  an- 
nouncement now  because  we  have  been 
delayed  m  our  effort  to  get  this  con- 
ference We  had  it  set  for  2  weeks  ago 
today,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ne'.v  York  (Mr  JavttsI  called  from 
New  York  to  say  that  he  could  not  be 
present  and  asked  that  It  be  postponed. 
It  -.va.^  po.stponed.  I  have  endeavored  to 
set  a  tmie  and  date  for  the  conference 
from  that  time  until  now.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  committee.  Representative 
Mahon.'  has  done  the  same.  He  and 
•icme  members  of  his  conference  com- 
mittee have  been  tied  up  in  the  rather 
drawn-out  and  very  technical  matter  of 
working  out  the  tax  situation  and  the 
reduction  of  expenditures,  which  have 
had  to  be  worked  out  at  the  same  time. 

This  coming  Thursday  is  the  first  date 
on  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether, and  I  do  hope  that  all  conferees 
can  plan  to  be  present  for  2  o'clock  on 
that  day,  because  i*  is  a  difficult  matter, 
and  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  be  able 
to  say  he  has  not  had  notice.  We  have 
given  written  notice,  and  we  have  called 
all  offices  last  week  about  this  date.  But 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is 
the  situation,  and  we  do  hope  that  all 
Senate  conferees  will  arrange  to  be 
present.  | 

ORDEP    FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjoiamment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim.  the 
call  to  last  no  longer  than  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
-.vii;  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 

into  executive  session 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

oDjection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


In  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation of  Executive  O.  90th  Congress, 
first  session,  the  Convention  on  the  In- 
ternational Hydrographic  Organization. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (when  his  name  was 
called^ .  I  vote   present." 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh  I .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr.  Long  I . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  i  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoMl,  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
(Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  MoNRONEYl,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr  Pelli, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  1  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  1 .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye  1 .  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long  I.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Mr. 
(McCarthy I,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  MoNRQNEY  I ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell(, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  \  Mr. 
Williams  ( ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  YARBOROUGHi  would  each  vote 
■yea.  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  B.^^erI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !  Mr. 
Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits],  the  Senators 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy  J.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Morton)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
."^.from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Case!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  f  Mr.  Cotton  i . 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr,  Domi- 
NicKl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr. 
Hansen],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits].  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  MrRPHYh 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  would  each  vote  "yea. " 


Tiie  yeas 

and  nays  resulted — yeas  73 

nays  0.  as 

follows: 

(No.  127  Ex.] 
TEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Gore 

Moss 

AUott 

Griffin 

Mur.dt 

.\nderson 

Gr\ienlng 

M\iskie 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hill 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Smith 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N  C 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cla;fc 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Symington 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Curtla 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del 

Ellender 

Mclntyrc 

Voung.  N.  Drtk 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

YounK.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Miller 

Fong 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Riis.se  11 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Baker  Javits  Morse 

Bayh  Kennedy,  N.Y'.    Morton 

Case  Kxichel  Murphy 

Cotton  Long.  Mo.  Peli 

Domlnick  Long.  La.  Percy 

F\ilbrlght  Magnuson  Riblcoff 

Hansen  McCarthy  Williams.  N  J 

Hollings  Monroney  Yarborou-:h 

Inouye  Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  73.  and  the  nays  are  0 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pre.sent  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to, 

Mr,  RUSSELL  subsequently  .said:  Mr 
President,  for  the  first  time  in  my  career. 
I  a\o!ded  makms  a  categorical  yes  ur 
no  \ote  on  the  Hydrographic  Treaty  by 
voting  present. 

I  did  this  because  I  had  not  had  mi 
opportimity  to  study  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
to  understand  the  full  iniport  of  the  doc- 
ument. There  is  nothing  contained  la 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  copy  ^ir 
the  treaty  on  my  desk  which  will  show 
the  etTect  that  this  agreement  will  have 
on  our  defense  posture  or  the  full  nature 
of  the  information  which  it  is  rropo.sed 
to  exchange  with  the  other  signatories 

Mr.  President,  we  have  expended  and 
are  now  expending  millions  of  dollar? 
each  year  on  hydrographic  research  I 
have  not  secured  data  as  to  what  the 
other  signatories  are  doing  in  this  area, 
but  I  would  be  surprised  if  our  expendi- 
tures and  research  are  not  of  a  greater 
scope  than  that  of  all  the  other  signa- 
tories combined. 

At  least  three  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  very  active  programs  deal- 
ing with  this  subject, 

Hydrographic  infonnation  is  extreme- 
ly important  to  our  national  defense.  It 
bears  heavily  not  only  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  our  submarines  but  upon  the  ef- 
fectivene.ss  of  our  efforts  to  defend 
against  tiie  undersea  ships  of  any  poten- 
tial enemy.  I  consider  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine system  to  be  the  most  important 
single  weapons  system  in  our  strategic 
arsenal.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  area  where 
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I  am  perfectly  sure  that  we  have  super- 
loritv  over  any  potential  enemy. 

If  I  were  sure  that  this  treaty  only 
related  to  exchanging  information  bear- 
ing on  the  surface  operations  of  shipping. 
I  would  have  been  \ery  happy  to  have 
.supported  it.  But.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
be  very  loath  indeed  to  commit  this 
country  to  an  exchange  of  all  of  the  in- 
formation we  have  gathered  at  great  ex- 
pense relating  to  undersea  operations.  I 
do  not  wish  to  commit  this  coiuuiw  to  a 
ixisition  where  we  v.'ould  be  required  to 
give  such  information  to  Commimist 
countries  or  would  subject  ourselves  to 
a  charge  of  bad  faith  if  we  did  not  sup- 
ply all  that  we  have  learned  about  the 
tloors  of  the  oceans  and  the  operation 
of  the  tides. 

Because  I  did  not  liave  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  effect  and  import  of  this 
agreement.  I  voted  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  Executive  C.  90th  Con- 
gress, second   session,  the  amendments 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and   the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   BYRD  of   West   Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Mr.    FuLBRiGHT],    the    Senator    from 
.South  Carolina  (Mr.  HollingsI.  the  Sen- 
ator  from    New    York    IMr.    Kennedy). 
ihe  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Mag- 
nuson J.    the    Senator    from    Minnesota 
Mr.    McCarthy],     the    Senator     from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney  1.  the  Senator 
:rom  New  Mexico   [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the 
.Senator  from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr.  Pell], 
•he  Senator  from  Connecticut  (  Mr.  Ribi- 
vOFf].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Y.^rborough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye  I.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
P^-i bright],    the    Senator    from.    South 
Carolina    (Mr.   HollingsI.   the   Senator 
trom  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye!.  the  ."Senator 
:rom    New    York    'Mr.    Kennedy],    the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washmaton  IMr.  Magnu- 
son!. the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy]  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Monroney  1.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.    MontoyaI.    the    Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr,  Morse! ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut    IMr.  RibicoffI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough)  would  each  vote  yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  BakerI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton]  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen!,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  the  Sena- 
tors from  California   (Mr.  Kuchel  and 


Mr.  MuKFiivl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Percy  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The   Senator   from    New   Jersey    iMr. 
Case!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky     (Mr. 
Morton)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  BakerI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton!, the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  Hansen)  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI,  the  Senators  from 
California  IMr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton!,  and  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
IMr    Percy!   would  each  vote  'yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  74, 
naysO,  as  follows: 

[No.  128  Ex.] 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken  Gore  Moss 

Allott  Orlffln  Mundt 

.Anderson  Gruenlng  Muskle 

Bartlett  Harris  Nelson 

Bennett  Hart  Pnstore 

Bible  Hartke  Pearson 

Boegs  Hatfield  Prouty 

Brewster  Hayden  Proxmlre 

Brooke  Hlckenlooper  Randolph 

Burdlck  Hill  Russell 

Byrd.  Va.  HoUand  Scott 

Byrd.  W  Va  Hruska  Smathers 

Cannon  Jackson  Smith 

Carlson  Jordan,  NC.  Sparkman 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho  Spong 

Clark  Kennedv.  Mass  Stennls 

Cooper  Lausche  Symington 

Curtis  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Dirkscn  McClel'.an  Thurmond 

Dodd  McGee  Tower 

Eastland  McGovern  Tydlngs 

Ellender  Mclntvre  Williams.  Del. 

Ervln  Metcalf  Younp.  N.  Dak. 

Fannin  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Fong  Mondale 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Baker 

Bayh 

Case 

Cotton 

Domlnick 

Fulbrlght 

Hansen 

Hollings 

Inouye 


Javits 
Yarborouch 
Kennedy.  NY. 
Kuchel 
Lont;.  Mo. 
Long.  La 
Magnuson 
McCarthy 
Monroney 


Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphv 

Pell 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborouk'h 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  74.  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  301.  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  G.  Mennen  Williams,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  indicate  my  support  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  former  Gov.  G.  Mennen 
Williams  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines. 

Governor  Williams  is  a  rather  ener- 
getic individual— as  I  have  good  reason 


to  know.  If  he  brings  to  this  new  posi- 
tion even  a  fraction  of  the  energy  he  has 
directed  against  my  party  in  Michigan 
over  tlie  years,  I  liave  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  a  very  active  spokesman  lor  our 
country  in  the  Philippines. 

I  hope  no  one  will  read  any  hidden 
meaning  into  this  statement — but  I  am 
happy  to  wish  him  a  busy,  fnaitful.  and 
a  long  tour  of  duty  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  Governor  Williams  has 
had  a  long  and  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  extending  over  more  than 
30  years.  He  became  an  attorney  for  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  1936.  Later,  he 
helped  to  organize  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  Washington,  and 
sei-ved  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
After  the  end  of  World  War  II.  lie 
tuined  his  attention  to  Michigan  affairs 
and  proceeded  to  set  a  record  in  our 
State  by  serving  six  consecutive  terms  as 
Governor.  In  1961,  he  became  A.ssi-stant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs; 
and  during  his  tenure  in  that  office  he 
visited  eveiT  corner  of  the  vast,  restless 
continent  of  Africa. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States-Philippine  relations  can  benefit 
from  Mr.  Williams'  long  experience  in 
public  affairs,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  serve  with  credit  to  our  Nation 
in  his  new  post. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination by  the  President  of  G.  Mennen 
Williams  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Philip- 
pines is  applauded  by  all  of  us  from 
Michigan,  and  our  confirmation  of  this 
appointment  will  honor  a  distinguished 
American. 

Ambassador  Williams'  iiubhc  service 
spans  a  period  of  30  years,  beginning  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  At- 
torney General  Frank  Murphy. 

It  includes  5  years  in  Navy  Air  Intel- 
ligence, followed  in  1948  by  an  amazing 
12  years  as  Governor  of  Michigan  for  six 
consecutive  terms. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa,  Ambassador  Williams  served 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  during 
a  period  of  great  growth  in  the  conti- 
nent. The  number  of  countries  with 
wliich  we  have  diplomatic  relations  rose 
from  26,  at  the  time  Ambassador  Wil- 
liams assumed  responsibility  for  Africa, 
to  36  when  he  resigned  in  1966,  With  this 
background  in  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  know  Mr.  Williams  will  bring  new 
and  fresh  insights  to  the  challenging  as- 
signment he  is  assuming  in  Manila. 

He  is  one  whose  ideals,  enthusia^sm. 
understanding,  and  devotion  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process  will  endear  him  to  the 
Philippine  people,  just  as  he  won  the 
hearts  and  support  of  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan. Having  been  a  member  of  his  State 
administration.  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
.support  this  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is.  will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  299,  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  George  W.  Ball,  of  New 
York,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  with 
the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  in 
case  there  is  no  rollcall  vote,  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  confirmation  of  George  W.  Ball  as 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nation.^. 
After  much  careful  study  of  the  recoid,  , 
I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion/ 
that  Mr  Ball,  whatever  his  attainmeiit/^ 
experience,  and  political  expertise,  i^iot 
i.  maji  in  whom  the  Congress  qr  the 
Uuitecl.  States  can  repose  confidefice. 

The  basis  of  my  objection  is  Mr  Ball's 
performance  in  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka. 
My  colleagues  will  remember  that  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  Senate  Intemal  Security 
Subcommittees  investigation  into  State 
Department  security.  Mr.  Otepka  was 
f.red  by  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  telling 
the  truth  to  the  .subcommittee.  Mean- 
while, in  July  and  August  of  1963.  three 
officers  of  the  State  Department,  John 
F  Reilly.  David  I.  Belisle,  and  Elmer 
Dewey  Hill,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Intemal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
gave  statements  which  subsequently  were 
shown  to  be  false. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Ball  was  No.  2  man 
in  the  Department,  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  After  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Ball  was  responsible  for  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Department.  In  October 
1963.  Senator  Dodd,  acting  for  the  sub- 
committee, personally  delivered  a  10- 
page  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  set- 
ting forth  the  subcom.mittee's  intention 
to  prove  that  the  three  officers  had  lied. 
Subsequently  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee shows  that  the  Secretary  as- 
signed the  problem  to  Mr.  Ball.  Although 
Mr.  Rusk  holds  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity. It  was  Mr.  Ball  who  was  responsible 
for  getting  the  job  done. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  State  Depart- 
ment indicated  nothing  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  action  was  being  taken.  Then, 
on  November  5,  1963,  Mr.  Otepka  was 
fired.  The  truthteller  was  flred*  while 
those  who  gave  false  witness  wctc  kept 
on.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  5, 
Senator  Dodd  and  I  engaged  in  colloquy 
on  this  floor.  In  response  to  my  inquiry. 
Senator  Dodd  indicated  that  prosecution 
for  perjury  was  a  distinct  possibility.  On 
the  day  after  this  threat  of  perjury 
prosecution  was  raised,  the  subcommit- 
tee received  letters  from  the  three  wit- 
nesses. These  letters  allegedly  'ampli- 
fied" their  previous  testimony.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  lettere  constituted  a  retrac- 
tion. Earlier,  thg  witnesses  had  denied 
any  knowledge  of  wiretapping  operations 
at  the  State  Department:  now  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  did,  indeed,  have  knowl- 
edee. 
The  letters  of  amplification  were  ad- 


mitted into  the  record  under  oath.  Un- 
^rtunately,  the  letters  were  deficient  in 
a  material  point,  the  vei-y  point  under 
investigation.  'When  called  in  for  ques- 
tioning about  the  letters,  at  least  one  of 
the  witnesses  brazenly  continued  to 
falsify  his  testimony. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
three  witnesses  knowingly  falsified  their 
testimony;  they  submitted  retractions 
which  were  further  falsifications;  and 
the  falsification  continued  in  further 
testimony.  This  is  a  situation  which  is 
rife  with  double  and  triple  perjuiT- 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Ball  was 
the  responsible  executive  in  this  matter. 
He  appointed  a  one-man  task  force.  Mr 
Thomas  Ehrlich,  from  the  Office  of  Lesal 
Adviser,  to  examine  the  situation  and 
report  directly  to  him.  'When  perjuiY  was 
^hi-eatened  on  the  Senate  floor.  Mr. 
Ehrlich,  acting  specifically  under  Mr. 
Ball's  orders,  called  the  three  into  his 
office  at  9  p.m.  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  letters  of  amplification  were 
prepared  and  brought  directly  to  Mr 
Ball.  Mr.  Ball  personally  hand-carrted 
them  to  the  Secretarj',  who — accordinc 
to  Mr.  Ehrlich's  testimony — ulanced  at 
them  and  indicated  approval  before  they 
were  sent  to  the  subcommittee  on  the 
6th. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  per- 
son of  Mr,  Ball's  stature  would  delib- 
erately authorize  falsification.  Yet  the 
letters  were  subsequently  found  to  be 
falsifications.  It  was  Mr.  Ball's  respon- 
sibility to  find  out  the  facts  in  this  situa- 
tion. If  he  did  not  know  the  facts,  he 
was  derelict  in  a  grave  matter.  Here 
were  charges  about  to  be  made  by  a  Sen- 
ate committee.  The  press  had  already 
carried  the  implications  past  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State,  even  to  the  President  him- 
self. If  Mr.  Ball  did  not  know  the  facts. 
he  was  not  doing  his  duty.  If  he  did  know 
the  facts,  then  he  was  permitting  his 
employees  to  lie  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Another  cloud  was  cast  by  the  fact 
that  no  disciplinary  action  has  been 
taken  against  the  three  false  witnesses 
even  today.  Two  were  allowed  to  resign 
without  prejudice,  when  the  evidence  of 
their  guilt  became  inescapable,  and  the 
third  was  transferred  to  an  overseas 
State  Department  job.  Presimiing  that 
Mr.  Ball  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  three  had  not  told  the  whole  truth 
the  first  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  fire 
them  immediately  for  attempting  to  mis- 
lead Congress.  Instead,  Mr.  Otepka.  who 
told  Congress  the  truth,  was  fired,  and 
Mr.  Ball  attempted  to  get  the  three  false 
witnesses  off  the  hook  by  having  them 
supplement  their  testimony, 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
the  course  of  action  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  who  is  interested  in  be- 
ing straightforward  with  the  Congress. 
The  effect  of  these  actions  is  to  condone 
falsehood.  These  men  lied,  and  he  did 
not  fire  them.  He  helped  them  prepare 
retractions  that  were  rationalized  as 
■•amplifications."  These  letters  again  con- 
tained lies.  Mr,  Ball  either  knew  this  or 
he  did  not;  but  at  no  step  did  he  take 
disciplinary  action.  Mr.  Ball  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  these  men  were 


telUng  the  truth,  and  he  failed.  When 
the  truth  came  out,  he  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion against  the  false  witnesses. 

This  is  the  case  in  brief.  I  intend.  l)e- 
fore  I  am  finished,  to  have  a  few  words 
to  say  about  Mr.  Ball's  responsibilities  in 
1968.  with  especial  regard  to  his  testi- 
mony a  week  ago  Friday  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But 
first  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
closely  the  question  of  perjury-  in  the 
testimony  of  the  three  witne.s.ses.  The 
gravity  of  the  problem  must  be  quite 
clear,  and  I  want  no  doubt  in  anyone'.- 
mind  of  the  nature  of  the  falsehoods 

This  IS  especially  imixirtant,  becau.se 
neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  [he 
Department  of  Justice  has  pressed  vig- 
orously for  perjurv-  indictments.  The  first 
round  of  testimony  (X-curred  on  July  9. 
July  29.  and  August  6.  1963.  "Within  a  lew- 
weeks,  the  5-year  statute  of  limitations 
will  have  i-un  out.  Perhaps  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  had  time  to  examine  th:.- 
testimony  in  detail.  However,  I  have 
taken  the  time,  and  I  shall  presently  .set 
forth  excei-pts  from  the  testimony  of  the 
three  which  show  the  most  blatant  con- 
tradictions. I  am  asking  the  Attonifv 
General  to  examine  these  excerpts,  and 
to  examine  them  in  context,  and  to  .sec  if 
he  cannot  taring  perjuiy  charges  befoie 
time  runs  out. 

The  storv-  begins  on  November  5.  1963. 
when  Senator  Dodd  and  I  discu.ssed  ih' 
Otepka  case  on  this  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Connectict.t  had  just  pointed  ou: 
that  Mr.  Otepka  had  been  fired  that  vrry 
day  for  telling  the  truth  to  a  congres- 
sional committee.  At  that  point  I  made 
the  following  inquiry,  and  I  quote: 

If  .Mr.  otepka  had  not  told  the  truth  to 
'he  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  ■.■'. 
the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary,  would  he  mo: 
Chen  have  been  guilty  of  perjun-? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  ar.- 
swered : 

Of  course.  Our  witnesses  have  been  under 
oath.  I  pointed  out  earlier  ,  .  .  that  we  know 
the  Dep:\rtment  of  State  tapped  Mr.  Otepka  s 
telephone,  but  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .State  came  to  our  Subcommittee, 
and.  under  oath.  .^lald  that  the  telephone  had 
not  been  tapped — which  is  an  untruth  That 
Is  the  man  who  ou^ht  to  be  subject  to 
charges,  -When  employees  of  the  Government 
come  beiore  i  Congressional  committee  and 
either  make  willful  misstatements  or  tell  un- 
truths under  oath  I  believe  that  dismissal 
charges  should  be  preferred  against  them. 
But  up  to  the  present  hour,  the  man  who 
has  been  dismissed  is  the  man  who  told  the 
truth,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  man  who 
told  the  untruth  has  not  been  moved  against. 

Thus  far.  Senator  Dodd.  At  this  point, 
I  asked: 

Does  the  committee  have  any  plans  to  cite 
for  penury  the  man  to  whom  the  Senator 
referred? 

Mr.  Dodd  replied: 

I  have  not  asked  any  questions  about  thru 
.As  I  said,  I  asked  for  an  emergency  meetlna: 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  so  that  all  the 
implications  of  the  situation  might  be  fully 
explored  and  the  committee  might  make  .t 
decision  with  respect  to  what  it  should  do. 
how  it  should  advise  the  Senate,  and  what 
It  should  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  you  that  this 
exchange  occurred  on  November  5,  1963. 
.'Vccounts  of  this  colloquy  appeared  in  the 
press,  and  they  triggered  a  reaction  by 
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the  State  Department  on  .\ovember  6, 
three  letters  were  mailed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee bv,  respectively,  David  I.  Belisle, 
John  F.  Reilly,  and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill. 
Each  contained  a  retraction,  or  as  they 
quaintly  put  it.  an  "amplification"  of 
earlier  testimony. 

The  statements  of  November  6  were 
directlv  initiated  by  Mr.  Ball,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  testimony  of  Tliomas 
Ehrlich,"  of  the  State  Department  Office 
of  Legal  Adviser,  on  November  14,  1963. 
Mr.  Ehrlich  had  called  the  three  wit- 
nesses together  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  subcommittee  counsel  and  Mr. 
Ehrlich  engaged  in  the  following  ex- 
change: 

.Mr.  SouRwiNE.  They  all  came  together  In 
re.sponse  to  your  call.  Had  you  received  in- 
structions from  the  Secretary  v.'Mh  respect 
to  calling  them  and  having  letters  of  this 
ii.t'ure  prepared? 

.Mr.  Ehrlich.  I  had  received  a  request  not 
directly  from  the  Secretary,  but  through  Mr, 
Ball,  that  1  understood  Mr.  Ball  had  dis- 
.  ussed  the  matter  with  the  Secretary. 

.\lr.  SottRwiNE.  You  got  this  personally 
irom  .Mr.  Ball? 

.Mr.  Ehrlich.  'X'es.  If* 

Mr.   SouRwiNE.   By    telephone   or   lace    TO 

face? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  In  person. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Face  to  lace.  You  were 
culled  to  his  office,  were  you? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  Yes, 

Later,  the  subcommittee  counsel 
a.sked : 

Now  on  the  occasion  that  you  flrst  talked 
with  .Mr,  Ball  about  having  such  letters 
written,  did  vou  and  he  part  with  the  under- 
.■ii.inding  that  he  would  check  with  the  Sec- 
reuiry,  or  clear  with  the  Secretary  on  It,  or 
talk  "with  the  Secretary  about  It,  and  let 
you  know  the  Secretary's  views? 

•  •  • 

.Mr.  Ehrlich.  On  this  day  when  Mr.  Ball 
asked  me  to  convey  this  to  Mr.  Reilly.  Mr. 
HiU,  and  Mr.  Belisle,  I  can't  honestly  say 
I  hat  he  specifically  said  he  had  talked  to 
the  Secretarv  before  or  afterward.  I  must  say 
It  1.S  my  impression  that  he  talked  with  the 
Secretarv  at  one  point  before  or  after. 

Mr.  SouRwiN-E.  Now  I  am  asking  whether, 
Ciii  that  occasion,  when  you  first  cli.scussed 
that  with  Mr.  Ball,  you  and  he  parted  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  going  to 
t.ike  It  up  in  some  way  with  the  Secretary 
Mid  let  you  know  later  what  the  order  would 
be. 

-Mr.  Ehrlich.  I  know  It  was  discussed  in 
my  presence  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  SorRwiNE.  By  Mr.  Ball? 

Mr,  Ehrlich.  By  Mr.  Ball  and- 


Mr.  Sor-R WINE.  Did  you  participate  In  that 
(lisctisslon? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  The  most  accurate  answer  I 
rail  give  is:  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
there  was  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Ball  concerning  this  subject. 

Mr.  SovRWiNE.  And  did  the  Secretary  then, 
to  vou  or  to  Mr.  Ball  in  your  presence,  indl- 
c.Tte  that  he  favored  the  writing  of  such 
statements,  or  that  he  wished  to  see  this 
done? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  Tlaat  he  did  wish  to  see  stete- 
ir.ents  prepared. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair ' ,  Mr.  Ball's  part  in  this  affair  con- 
tinued throughout  execution  of  the  proj- 
ect. According  %o  the  testimony,  the  Sec- 


of  any  one  of  them,  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  sent  to  his  office? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  I  know  he  saw  them.  I  don't 
think  he  read  them  In  other  words,  he  saw 
the  papers.  I  don't  think  he  read  them  over, 
before  they  ciune  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SoiTRWiNE.  Did  he  see  them  after  they 
were  signed  or  liefore? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  After  they  were  signed. 

Mr.  SovRwiNE.  Alter  they  had  ijeen  signed. 
How  did  he  see  them?  Did  you  show  them  to 
him? 

Mr,  Ehrlich.  No.  I  believe  Mr.  Ball  did. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Mr,  Ball  look  them  to  the 
Secretary? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Soi-RwiNE.  Did  he  look  at  them? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  He  glanced  at  them.  I  don't 
think   he   read    them   ciirefully. 

Mr,  SOURWINE.  Did  lie  look  at  them  one  by 
one  or  did  he  Just  look  at  the  top  one? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  I  honestly  don't  remember 
other  than  it  is  my  best  recollection  that  he 
did  not  at  least  read  one  through  carefully, 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  But  you  do  know  that  Mr. 
Ball  handed  them  to  him? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOURWINE  He  had  them  In  his  hand 
and  he  was  told  what  they  were,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  He  knew  what  they  were? 

Mr.  Ehrlich.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  And  then  he  handed  them 
back.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Ehrlich  I  don't  remember  that  he  said 
anvthing, 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Well,  did  he  indicate  that  it 
was  all  right,  go  ahe.ad,  send  the  letters? 

Mr.  Ehrlich,  Yes. 

That  concludes  the  history  of  how  the 
"amplifying  letters"  came  to  be  sent. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
the  precise  misstatements  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  three  witnesses,  mi.ssUte- 
ments  which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to 
be  closely  examined  for  perjury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  David  I.  Belisle.  on  July  29, 
1963,  from  his  letter  of  November  6,  1963, 
and  from  his  subsequent  testimony  on 
November  14,  1963,  designated  insert 
".A," 

There   being   no   objection,   insert   A 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Insert  A 

Excerpt  F.o.o.m  Testimony  of  David  I.  Belisle, 
July  29,  1963 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Do  you  have  any  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  tapping  of  the  tele- 
phone of  Mr.  Otto  Otepka,  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  of  the  Department  of 
State? 

Mr.  Belisle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SottRwiNE.  Do  you  know  whether  this 
was  done? 

Mr.  Belisle.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  placing  of  a  listening  device  in  Mr, 
Otepka 's  office? 

Mr,  Belisle,  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Do  you  know  if  this  was 
done? 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  do  not. 


Excerpt  From  Letter  of  David  I.  Belisle, 

November  6,  1963 
After  review  of  my  testimony.  I  would  like 

,  „„^  ,>,,.„„„>,     to  amplify  my  responses  to  Mr.  Sourwlnes 

retary  may  not  even  have  lead  thiougn         gg^ioj^g  ^y  stating  that  Mr.  Reilly  raen- 
the     so-called     amplifying     statements,     tioned  to  me  the  events  which  I  understand 


Excerpt  From  Testimony  or  David  I. 
Belisle.  November  14.  1963 
Senator  Hruska.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: Did  you  on  July  29,  1963,  have  any  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  tapping  of  the 
telephone  uf  Mr.  Olto  Otepka.  tlie  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Evaluations  of  the  Depart- 
meiU  of  State? 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  had  no  firsthand  informa- 
tion, sir.  I  had  information- 
Senator    Hruska.    What    information    did 
you  have  at  that  lime? 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  had  information  that  was 
told  to  me  by  Mr.  Reilly  that  they  tried  to 
do  it  and  that  hzzled.  ( Page  836. ) 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  you  did  have  infor- 
mation, didn't  you? 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  had  Information  which  in 
my  judgment  was  hearsay, 

riie  Chairman.  Of  course  you  had  infor- 
mation. Come  on.  now.  You  did  have  infor- 
mation, didn't  you? 

Mr.  Belisle.  Hearsay  information. 
The  Chairman.  All  right.  Vou  had  U 
Mr.  Belisle.  Hearsay, 

The  Chairman.  And  you  told  tlils  commit- 
tee you  didn't  have. 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  gave  you  the  reason  why  I 
told  you.  (Page  837.) 

Senator  Hruska.  And  did  you  know  if  this 
was  done?  My  question  then  is  this:  Did  you 
know  on  July  29,  1963,  that  a  listening  device 
had  been  placed  in  Mr.  Otepka '»  office? 

Mr.  Belisle.  .'Vs  I  say  again  Senator,  I  had 
no  firsthand  knowledge  ana  that  is  why  I 
answered — 

Senator  Hruska.  Had  you  been  told  at  ih.it 
time  that  a  listening  device  had  been  placed? 
Mr.  Belisle.  No.  1  liad  been  told  that  they 
had  tried  It  and  It  didn't  work,  and  a  listen- 
ing  

Senator  Hruska.  Who  told  you? 
Mr.  Belisle.  A  listening  device,  no. 
Senator  Hruska.  Who  told  you? 
Mr.  Belisle.  Mr.  Reilly.   iPage  838.  i 
Mr.    Belisle.   Listen,    I    apologized    to   the 
committee.  I  apologized  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  all  of  the  newspaper  publicity,  I 
apologized  to  my  family  and  everything  else 

But 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  apologize? 
( Page  849  ) 

»  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Belisle.  Well,  I  apologize  for  getting 
them,  getting  all  the  publicity  and  1  apolo- 
gized to  the  f  ommlttee  for 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  it  because  you 
didn't  tell  the  truth  to  this  coinmlttee? 
Wasn't  that  the  reason? 

Mr.    Belisle.    I    apologized    to    them    for 
having— to  you  people  for  thinking  that  1 
misled  you,  to  the  State  Department  for  get- 
ting bad  publicity  a45  a  result  of  my  testi- 
mony, and   to  my  family  al.so.    (Page  850.) 
•  •  •  • 

Senator  Dodd.  Mr.  Belisle,  suppose  you  were 
asked  a  similar  question  here  today.  Would 
you  answer  the  question  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Sourwine  on  July  29,  In  the  same  way  that 
you  answered  it  that  day? 

Mr.  Belisle.  You  mean  after  everything  has 
transpired.  Senator? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  suppose  after  everything 
has  transpired  I  probably  would  say  I  have 
no  firsthand  information  with  respect  to  this. 
(Page  852.) 

,  ,  •  •  • 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
■wiretap,  sir.  I  don't  know  why  the  wiretap. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  think  you  told  us 
that  It  fizzled  and  that  Is  why  It 

Mr.  Belisle.  That  is  right.  ."^Ir.  (Page  854.) 


but  he  may  have  accepted  them  on  Mr. 
Ball's  say-so.  I  quote : 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  have  just  one  more  ques- 
tion. Was  a  copy  of  each  of  these  letters,  or 
CXIV 816— Part  10 


he  has  described  to  you  In  a  separate  letter, 
and  accompanying  enclosure.  He  mentioned 
these  events  to  me,  however,  only  after  the 
events  occurred. 


Mr.  Sourwint:.  Well,  you  did  discuss  this 
particular  Investigative  instrument,  as  you 
put  It,  with  Mr.  Reilly  in  connection  with  the 
surveillance  of  Mr.  Otepka  before  you  left 
for  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Belisle.  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Reilly  the 
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various  inves'.leatr.e  'echnlques  that  could 
be  used  In  an  investigation  of  this  type  and 
as  to  what  we  were  looking  for  and  how 
we  would  go  about  getting  It 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  discussed  the  fact  that  we  could — 
there  was  a  possibility  that  you  could  bug  his 
telephone  and  vou  could  bug  his  room   (Page 

832  I 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  these 
excerpts  show  that  M;  Bellsle  denied 
havme  "any"  information  with  respect 
to  the  tapping  of  Mr.  Otepkas  telephone. 
The  word  "any"  is  a  universal  term;  it 
f  xclude.s  iiothing  from  its  range.  In  his 
letter.  Mr  Belisle  admitted  that  he  did 
ind'-ed  nave  some  information.  Mr. 
Reiily  had  "mentioned"  the  events  to 
him.  Mr  Belisle  had  been  out  of  the 
country  when  the  events  occurred,  and 
thus  did  not  participate  directly  in  the 
plot.  In  his  sub.sequent  testimony  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  what  he  called  "hear- 
say information  '  that  the  wiretap  at- 
ten:pt  fizzled.  Moreover,  he  participated 
:n  the  initial  discussions  about  tapping 
Mr  Otepka  s  phone.  When  a  witness, 
inder  oath,  changes  his  testimony  from 
no  '  to  "yes."  and  admits  that  he  did  so 
to  xithhold  information  he  had  all  along, 
I  believe  it  is  clear  that  he  not  only 
deceived,  but  intended  to  deceive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  John  F.  Reilly  on  August  6. 
1963.  from  his  letter  of  November  6.  1963, 
and  from  his  testimony  of  November  15, 
1963.  designated  insert  "B.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  insert  B  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Insert  B 

Excerpt  Fsom  Testimont  of  John  P.  Reillt 
ON  August  6.  1963 

Mr  SouRwiNE.  Then  let  me  start  fresh. 
Have  you  ever  engaged  in  or  ordered  the 
bugging  or  tapping  or  otherwise  compromis- 
ing telephones  or  private  conversations  In  the 
office  of  an  employee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr  Reilly.  No,  sir.  | 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  You  never  did'.' 

Mr  Reilly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr  SorawiNE.  Speclflcally  In  the  case  of 
Mr    Otepka   you   did   not   do  so? 

Mr  Reilly  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr  SorRwiNE.  Did  you  tell  Jerome 
Schneider  to  Install  an  electrical  device  to 
compromise  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone? 

Mr.  Reilly.  No.  sir 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  So  that  audible  conver- 
sations m  his  office  could  be  heard  whether 
cr  not  that  phone  was  on  the  hook? 

Mr.  Reilly.  No  sir. 

Mr.  SocawiNE.  Did  you  know  this  had  been 
done? 

-Mr  Reilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Can  you  say  It  was  not 
done?  -'■ 

Mr   Reilly.  That  I  cannot  say.  sir. 

Senator  Hruska.  Is  that  within  the  order 
from  Mr.  Crockett? 

Mr.  Reilly.  No.  no.  His  questions  have  al- 
ready made  it  clear  that  I  cannot — I  doh't 
know. 

Senator  Hrusk.\.  It  is  on  your  own? 

Mr  Reilly  Yes. 

Senator  Hruska.  Your  own  lack  of  Infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  When  I  say  '•tell  Jerome 
Schneider"  I  would  like  to  have  that  In- 
clude tell  somebody  to  tell  him.  Did  you  give 
an  order  to  have  this  done? 

Mr-  Reilly.  No,  sir. 


Now  let's  see  If  we  can  get  back  to  Mr. 
Otepka's  case.  Have  any  listening  devices 
been  Installed  in  his  office'" 

Mr  Reilly  No.  sir 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Have  any  devices  or  con- 
trivances been  Installed  In  or  connected  with 
his  telephone  wires  or  with  a  box  outside 
his  office  so  as  to  activate  his  telephone  so 
as  U:  make  it  in  a  sense  a  permanent  receiv- 
ing microphone? 

Mr  Reilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SouKwiNE.  You  are  familiar  with  this 
technique.  You  know .  what  I  am  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Yes.  I  do.  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  And  It  has  not  been  used  in 
\Ir  Otepka's  case? 

Mr.  Reilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a 
clear  issue  here  on  which  we  will  have  to 
take-,  the  testimony  of  other  State  Depart- 
ment employees.  I  have  no  more  questions  of 
Mr  Reilly  at  this  time,  sir.  It  is  3  minutes 
of  12. 

Senator  Hruska.  Very  well,  sir. 

Excerpt  Prom  Letter  op  John  P.  Reillt, 
November  6,   1963 

On  March  19.  Mr.  Hill  told  me  that  he  and 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  Schneider  had  discussed  the 
means  by  which  conversations  in  Mr. 
Otepka's  office  might  be  Intercepted  and  had 
conducted  a  feasibility  survey  by  connecting 
spare  telephone  wires  from  the  telephone  in 
Mr.  Otepka's  office  to  the  Division  of  Tech- 
nical Services  laboratory.  Mr  Hill  told  me 
that  the  system  attempted  had  not  proven 
successful  when  he  and  Mr.  Schneider  had 
tested  it  and  that  they  were  uncertain 
whether  it  could  be  made  to  work.  I  made 
it  clear  to  Mr.  Hill  that  I  did  not  wish  any 
conversations  to  be  Intercepted  at  that  time. 

No  conversations  were  Intercepted  us  a 
result  of  the  events  described  above.  Other 
than  these  events,  I  know  of  nothing  which 
could  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  Mr, 
Otepka's  office  was  being  "bugged"  or  that 
his  telephone  was  being  "tapped."  I  under- 
.>:tand,  however,  that  about  the  same  time 
that  the  events  described  above  took  place, 
Mr  Otepka  asked  Mr.  Stanley  Holden,  of  the 
Division  of  Domestic  Operations  to  examine 
his  telephone  system.  I  also  understand  that 
Mr.  Holden  did  examine  Mr.  Otepka's  tele- 
phone system  but  found  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  Otepka's  office  was  "bugged"  or  that  his 
telephone  was  "tapped." 

Excerpt  From  Testimony  of  John  F.  Reilly, 
November  15,  1963 

Mr.  SouRWiNL.  Mr.  Reilly.  let  me  read  you 
this  question:  "Have  you  ever  engaged  in  or 
ordered  the  buggiug  or  tapping  or  otherwise 
compromising  telephones  or  private  conver- 
sations in  the  office  of  an  employee  of  the 
State  Department?" 

And  you  replied,  "No.  sir."  , 

.And  I  said.  "You  never  did?" 

And  you  said,    "That  is  right." 

Senator  McClellan.  Wliai  page  :s  that? 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  am  rending  from  page  9 
of  our  print.  Senator. 

Mr.  Reilly  As  I  understood  then,  and  now 
understand  the  question,  I  was  being  asked 
whether  I  had  undertaken  actually  to  inter- 
cept and  compromise  conversations,  whether 
they  be  room  or  telephonic  conversations. 
This  had  not  been  achieved.  And  it  has  not 
been  achieved  today. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  You  have  already  con- 
tradicted right  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now  wait  a  minute. 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  or  ordered? 

Mi*.  Reilly.  First,  I  did  not  engage  in.  And 
I  don't  mean  that  as  a  weasel  word.  The 
questioning  that  day — I  think  Mr  Sourwine 
will  recall 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ordered  It? 

Mr.  Reilly.  I  did  not  order  And  we  did  not 
compromise.  That  is  my — I  took  the  question 
as  a  whole.  Senator. 


The  CH.MRM.fN    Just  what  did  you  do? 

Mr  Reilly  Well,  I  did  .isk  Mr.  Hill  if  he 
■.vould  undertake  to  ftnd  out  If  there  was 
some  feasible  way,  short  of  putting  a  device 
in  Mr  Otepka's  office,  i  Page  874  i 

•  «  •  •  a 

Mr.  Sourwine.  You  mean  you  authorized 
the  putting  on  of  the  tap  or  the  device— 
you  don't  compromise  the  telephone  until 
you  tell  somebody  to  use  it? 

Mr  Reilly  As  I  understand,  the  darned 
thing  didn't  work.  (Page  876.) 

•  *  »  •  • 

Mr  Reilly.  No.  What  I  said,  sir,  and  wliat 
I  stand  on.  is  that  I  had  not  authorized  :t. 
£  merely  wanted  to  find  out  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  some  .system  like  this.  I  would  then, 
tit  some  later  time,  decide  or  not  decide. 
( Page  876  > 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  McClellan.  Why  don't  you  just 
come  clean  and  tell  the  whole  story?  Wliy 
don't  you  do  that? 

Anybody  reading  this  record  knows  people, 
in  your  position,  that  you  didn't  give  truth- 
ful answers  to  the  questions  that  were  .asked 
you.  Everybody  knows  that.  Why  don't  you 
come  clean  here  and  just  shell  down  the 
corn,  and  state  what  you  ■were  after,  and  what 
you  did  to  try  to  get  if?  (Page  877.) 

•  •  •  •  » 

Mr.  Reilly  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the 
experiment  tried  flzzled.  and  at  that  point 
I  received,  via  the  burn  bag,  seven  slieets  of 
carbon  paper  which  contained  questions  for 
Reilly.  and  these  questions  were  asked  me 
dviring  the  course  of  my  testimony  here. 
(Page  877.) 

•  «  •  *  « 

Mr  Sourwine.  You  now  take  the  position 
this  was  not  Installing  a  device. 

Did  you  know  when  I  talked  to  you  on 
August  6.  the  committee  was  liere,  and  these 
questions  were  asked,  what  'ac  were  trying 
to  get  at? 

Mr.  Reilly.  May  I  tell  you  what  I  thought 
you  were  trying  to  get  at,  and  still  think  you 
were  trying  to  get  at? 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reilly  That  Mr  Otepka's  conversa- 
tions were  in  fact  being  compromised.  And 
they  were  not.  (Page  880i. 

•  •  * 

Mr.  Reilly  Mr.  Schneider  did  a  simple 
thing.  He  moved  a  wire. 

Mr.  Sourwine  All  right  That  is  what  he 
did.  But  the  result  of  that  was  to  Transform 
that  ordinary  telephone  mouthpiece  receiver 
into  a  listening  device,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Reilly  If  the  thing  had  'oeen — well, 
obviously  It  didn't  because  the  thing  fizzled. 
I  Page  880.) 

.«  «  .V  •  • 

Mr.  Sourwine.  I  see. 

Now.  can  you  state  from  your  own  know- 
ledge that  nobody  ever  heard  any  words  over 
that  listening  device  that  you  caused  to  be 
installed   in  Mr.   Otepka's  telephone? 

Mr.  Reilly.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  did. 
iPage88;2.i 

•  «  «  «  « 

Mr.  Reilly.  I  thought  that  the  committee 
felt  that  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  and  his  room 
conversations  '.vere  being  compronused.  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  They  wanted 
to  get  the  truth. 

Now,  you  didn't  tell  them  the  truth,  did 
you?  You  did  not  tell  the  committee  the 
truth  the  day  you  testified  when  you  gave 
those  answers,  did  you?  Honestly — jtist  lay 
it  on  the  record.  Did  you?  I  want  to  know 
If  yo"i  will  contend  now  that  you  told  the 
truth  then. 

Mr.  Reilly.  I  answered  those  questions 
truthfully:  yes,  sir 

Senator  McClellan.  Did  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  truth  that  day — the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  you  took  an 
oath  to  do? 
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Mr  Reilly.  As  I  said.  sir.  l  c 
question  in  the  nature  of  cross-examination. 
I  answered  the  questions  its  1  understood 
them.  I  did  not  volunteer  anything  beyond 

that. 

To  the  extent   that   that 

The  chairman.  You  didn't  give  all  the  In- 
formation  you   had.   That  is  what   you  are 

saving. 

Mr  Reilly.  Nor  did  I  think  that  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  questions  asked  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. (Page  889.) 

*  •  •  • 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Reilly  s  case  is  as  clear  as  could  be: 

Question:  Did  you  ever  engage  in  or  order 
tapping  telephones?  Answer:  No  Sir.  Ques- 
tion: You  never  did?  Answer:  That  Is  right. 
Sir. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  order  the 
lapping  of  Mr.  OK^-pkas  telephone.  In 
his  letter  of  November  6,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  ordered  a  "feasibility  sur- 
vey by  connecting  spare  telephone  wires 
fiom  the  telephone  in  Mi'.  Otepka's  ollice 
to  the  Divi.'iion  of  Technical  Services 
Laboratory."  Further  on,  he  stales  em- 
i)hat!cally  that  "'no  conversations  were 
intercepted  as  a  result  of  the  events  de- 
.scribed  above." 

The  point  of  the  "feasibility  survey." 
as  Mr.  Reilly  called  it,  is  that  the  tele- 
phone was  tapped.  The  emphatic  denial 
ul  August  6  IS  again  turned  around  180 
degrees.  The  attempts  at  qualification 
of  the  response  indicates  the  earlier  at- 
tempt to  deceive.  On  November  15.  Mr. 
Reilly  attempted  to  maintain  the  faction 
that  a  telephone  is  not  tapped  when  a 
tap  is  applied  and  not  used.  After  several 
questions  on  this  point,  Mr.  Reilly  said 
flatly  that  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  con- 
versations were  not  being  compromised. 
Mr.  Reilly  s  statements  of  November 
15  were  clearly  contradicted  by  Mr.  El- 
mer Dewey  Hill  on  November  18.  Mr, 
Hill's  testimony  was  that  the  tap  suc- 
ceeded, that  conversations  were  moni- 
tored, and  recorded.  Moreover,  one  con- 
versation in  particular  was  singled  out 
for  attention  because  it  indicated  that 
Mr,  Otepka  was  arranging  a  luncheon 
date  with  a  .'=tatT  member  of  the  Iiiternal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Reilly's  testimony 
canstitutcs  perjuiy  on  three  counts,  and 
is  a  blatant  attempt  to  deceive  Congress. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  testimony  of  Elmer 
Dewey  Hill,  on  July  9.  1963.  from  his 
letter  of  November  6.  1963,  and  from  his 
te.stimony  of  November  15.  1963,  desig- 
nated insert  "C." 

There  being  no  ob,1ection,  insert  C  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Insert  C 

Excerpt  From  Testimony  of  Elmer  Dewey 

Hill,  July  9,  1963 

(Pp.  1105,  1106,  1107,  and  1108  of  the 

transcript) 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Do  you  know  of  any  single 
instance  in  which  the  Department  has  ever 
listened  In  on  the  telephone  of  an  employee? 
I  ;im  talking  about  his  office  telephone — the 
'elephone  that  does  not  belong  to  him;  It 
belongs  to  the  State  Department.  Do  you 
}:now  of  any  Instance  where  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  cannot  recall  such  an  Instance. 

Mr.  Sourwine,  Do  you  know  of  any  In- 
.=tance  where  a  listening  device  has  been 
placed  in  an  employee's  office? 
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Mr.  Sourwine.  Are  these  not  normal  se- 
curity measures  which  in  proper  circum- 
stances would  be  indicated  and  would  be 
taken? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  never  engaged  in  this — 
in  that   type  of  security  measure. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  But  you  say  your  division 
has  never  done  it,  has  never  been  called 
upon? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  never  been  called  upon; 
no.  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine  Specifically,  did  you  ever 
have  anvthlng  to  do  with  tapping  the  tele- 
phone of  Mr.  Otepka.  the  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Evaluations  in  the  Office  of  Security? 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  It, 
if  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Sourwine.  Did  you  ever  have  anything 
to  do  with  placing  a  listening  device  In  Mr, 
Otepka's  office? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Did  you  li.ive  any  knowledge 
of  it.  if  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Excf.rpt  Pro.m  Letter  of  Elmer  Dewey  Hill, 
November  6,  1963 

We  agreed  on  the  approach  to  be  used — 
modifying  the  wiring  of  Mr.  Otepka's  tele- 
phone instrument— and  dec-ded  to  return 
that  evening  to  try   the  approach. 

Tlial  evening  Mr.  .Schneider  and  I  altered 
the  existing  wiring  in  the  telephon"  in  Mr, 
Otepka's  office.  We  then  established  a  cir- 
cuit from  Mr.  Otepka's  office  to  the  Division 
of  Technical  services  Laboratory  by  making 
.idditlonal  connections  In  the  existing  tele- 
pnone  system  wiring. 

Mr.  Schneider  and  I  tested  the  system  and 
found  we  would  be  unable  to  overhear  con- 
versations in  Mr.  Otepka's  office,  except 
actuaJ  telephone  conversations,  becaiLse  elec- 
trical Interference  produced  a  loud  btizzlng 
sound. 

E.xcERPT  From  Testimony  of  Elmer  Dewey 
Hill.  July  9,  1963 

You  do  not  know  whether  the  Office  of 
.Security  has  authority  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  personally  have  not  ever  been 
requested  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Excep.pt  Prom  Letter  of  Elmer  Dewf.v  Hill. 
November  6,  1963 

On  Monday,  March  18.  1963.  Mr.  John  F. 
Reilly,  Deputy  Assistant  Secret^iry  for  Secu- 
rity, asked  me  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
arranging  some  way  to  eavesdrop  on  conver- 
.--ations  taking  place  m  Mr.  Otepka's  office. 
Mr.  Reilly  explained  to  me  that  he  would 
only  consider  Fuch  a  technique  if  other 
investigative  methods  failed. 

Mr.  Reilly  directed  me  to  disconnect  the 
wiring  connections  which  Mr.  Schneider  and 
I  had  made.  That  evening.  Mr.  Reilly,  Mr. 
Schneider,  and  I  met  In  the  Office  of  Security. 
In  the  sjjace  of  a  few  minutes.  I  removed  the 
extra  connections  which  Mr,  Schneider  and 
I  had  made  in  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  while 
Mr.  Reilly  and  Mr.  .Schneider  stayed  in  the 
hall  outside  Mr.  Otepka's  office. 

Excerpt  Prom  Testimony  of  Elmer  Dfwey 
Hill.  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any 
other  office  or  division  or  branch  in  the  Office 
of  Security  that  would  be  competent  to  place 
a  listening  device  in  an  employee's  office,  or 
compromise  his  telephone? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
would  be  competent. 

Excerpt  Prom  Letter  of  Elmer  Dewey  Hill, 

November  6,  1963 

Later  that  day,  I  discussed  the  technical 

aspects  of  this  matter  with  Mr.  Clarence  J. 

Schneider  who,  at  that  time,  was  sen-lng  as 


Chief  of  the  Technical  Operation*  Branch  of 
the  Division  of  Technical  Services. 

.  .  •  •  • 

To  summarize,  lor  a  "J-day  period  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  intercept  conversa- 
tions taking  place  In  Mr.  Otepka"s  office  if 
certain  technical  problems  could  have  been 
resolved.  These  problems  never  were  resolved 
and  the  wiring  connections  which  were  made 
were  removed  without  any  conversations 
having  been  intercepted. 

Excerpt  From  Te-stimony  of  Elmer  Dewey 
Hill.   November    18,    1963 
Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  read  It  Into  the 
record.  Thank  yoti. 

I,  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  wish  further  to  am- 
plify statements  which  I  have  made  con- 
cerning listening  to  telephone  conversations 
on  Mr.  Otepka's  office  telephone 

In  mv  testimony  on  July  0.  1963,  and  my 
letter  of  November  6,  1963.  I  stated  that  Mr. 
•Schneider  and  I  arranged  telephone  wires  so 
that  we  could  hear  telephone  conversations 
on  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone.  Nevertheless,  on 
carelul  review  of  that  testimony  and  letter, 
I  fear  that  the  implication  Is  that,  in  fact, 
no  such  conversations  were  heard.  I  make 
this  statement  to  correct  such  an  implica- 
tion. 

Ill  our  testing  of  the  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Schneider  and  I  had  made,  over  a  brte^ 
period  recordings  were  made  of  telephone 
calls  on  Mr  Otepka's  telephone.  Tliey  turned 
out  to  be  of  no  consequence  and  were  erased. 

Senator  Dodd  Era.sed? 

Mr.  Hill  Yes;  erased.  When  I  gave  my  prior 
testimony  and  wrote  the  letter.  I  was  under 
the  impression,  which  I  am  now  satisfied  was 
erroneous,  that,  especially  since  no  infor- 
mation of  any  consequence  was  obtained,  my 
duty  required  me  to  speak  and  write  as  I 
did.  (Pa-je  907.1 

.  •  •  •  • 

I  now  feel,  however,  that  this  reasoning 
was  faulty  and  accordingly,  I  have  stated 
these  facts  explicitly  to  senior  officers  of  the 
State  Department,  to  whom  I  have  sub- 
mitted my  resignation,  and  I  are  prepared 
to  answer  any  further  questions  this  com- 
mittee may  have.  ( Page  908. ) 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  SoiTOViaNE.  Mr.  Hill,  when  you  testi- 
fied on  July  9,  In  response  to  the  question, 
"Do  yoti  Know  of  a  single  instance  In  which 
the  Department  has  ever  listened  in  on  the 
telephone   of   an   employee,"    you    answered. 

"I  cannot  recall  .stich  an  instance." 

In  the  light  of  your  statement  this  mcrnlng, 
are  we  to  understand  that  you  did  at  that 
time  recall  the  Instance  of  listening  in  on 
Mr.  Otepka's  telephone,  but  that  you  felt 
that  it  was  your  duty  to  give  the  answer  that 
voti  did? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  .(Page  908.) 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Sourwine.  What  you  did  then  was  to 

convert  the  earphone  into  a  microphone,  a 
listening  microphone,  'hrouah  a  circuit 
which  you  could  tap  .tt  someplace  outside 
of  the  office  of  Mr.  Otepka? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  I  may,  sir,  I  would  prefer  to 
rephrase  that.  We  made  use  of  the  latent 
microphonic  capabilities  of  the  earphone  by 
establishing  the  circuit.  The  earphone  will 
always  operate  as  a  microphone.  Tl^at  use  is 
not  made  of  It,  however,  (Page  911.1 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  SotJRWiNE.  After  you  had  altered  the 

telephone  or  given  It  this  additional  function, 
would  It  have  been  possible  for  Mr.  Otepka 
to  overhear  conversations  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Sachs.  On  the  device? 

Mr.  Sourwine.  As  a  result  of  what  you  did. 

Senator  Dodd.  Could  I  hear  that  again? 

Mr.  Sourwine.  After  you  had  altered  the 
function  of  the  telephone  as  you  did,  of  the 
receiver  part,  of  the  earphone  part,  would  It 
have  been  possible  for  Mr.  Otepka  to  hear 
over  that  telephone  .;ni,-thlng  that  he  would 
not  normally  hear,  before  you  altered  It? 
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Mr    Hill.  It  Is  conceivable — It  Is  possible. 

Page  911.) 

•  «  •  •  • 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  The  point  that  bothers 
me  Is  the  terminal  equipment.  I  do  not  really 
recall  when  that  was  taken  off.  It  was  taken 
on  and  off.  We  were  experimenting  with  It 
because  of  the  problem  that  the  system  waa 
not  working — we  were  trying  to  Improve  the 
system,  so  that  the  terminal  equipment  may 
have  tbeen  disconnected  and  reconnected 
many  times.*' 

Mr.  SoURwiNE  But  It  was  finally  discon- 
nected on  the  same  day  that  you  restored 
what  you  had  modified  in  Mr.  Otepka's  tele- 
phone' 

Mr  Hill.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  SouRWiNE.  What  day  was  that? 

Mr  Hill.  I  believe  it  was  the  second  day 
after  It  was  put  in.  Well,  I  am  fairly  positive 
of  that.  I  am  positive  on  that,  that  it  was  in 
operation  for  2  days  only 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  During  the  2  days  over  how 
long  a  total  period,  minutes  or  hours,  was 
the  terminal  connection  hooked  up  so  that 
you  could  record  or  listen? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  believe  that  It  was  booked  up 
most  of  1  day  and  part  of  the  next  day. 

Mr  SouRwiNE.  During  that  time  did  you 
have  Individuals  listening  in? 

Mr  H*u-.  I  myself  from  time  to  time  lis- 
tened to  it  because  I  was  concerned  with  try- 
ing to  improve  the  system,  checking  its  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Who  else  listened? 

Mr.  Hill.  And  Mr.  Schneider,  probably, 
did. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Did  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  sir:  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  That  is  Mr.  Clarence 
Schneider? 

Mr.  Hill  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  How  many  different  record- 
ings were  m.ide  of  conversations? 

Mr  Hill.  How  many  different  conversa 
tlons  were  recorded? 

Mr  SotTRwiNE.  If  you  know,  approximately. 

Mr  Sachs  That  Is  a  different  question — Is 
that  the  one  you  meant? 

Mr.  SorRv.'iNE.  Well,  I  will  take  your  phras- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  would  say  a  dozen,  perhaps 
more. 

Mr.  SocRwiNE.  Were  these  all  conversa- 
tions over  the  telephone,  or  were  some  of 
them  conversations  in  the  room  that  were 
not  conducted  over  the  telephone? 

Mr  Hill.  These  were  all  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  SovRwixE.  What  was  done  with  those 
recordings? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well.  I  believe  that  either  I  or 
Mr.  Schneider  gave  the  recordings  to  another 
individual 

Mr.  SouR'.viNE.  To  whom? 

Mr  Hill  I  really  do  not  know  who  that 
was.  I  will  simplify  It — it  was  not  a  person 
that  I  had  any  contact  with,  some  stranger 
to  me. 

Mr.  SocRwiNE.  Why  did  you  give  these  re- 
cordings to  someone  who  was  a  stranger? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr  Reilly's  request. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Mr.  Rellly  knew  about  these 
recordings? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr  SOURWINE.  Had  he  heard  them? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
heard  them  or  not.  I  do  know  of  one  incident 
that  he  referred  to,  one  telephone  conver- 
sation. I  page  914.) 

•  .  *  • 

I  do  not  know  how  this  knowledge  came 
to  him,  whether  he  listened  to  the  record- 
ing or  it  was  reported  to  him  by  another 
person  who  listened  to  the  recording,  but 
there  was  one  telephone  conversation  which 
did  seem  Interesting  to  him. 

Mr.  Socawi.NE  He  knew  about,  at  least, 
one   conversation? 

Mr.  Hn-L.  Yes. 


Mr.  SocRwiNE.  Had  you  told  him  about 
that  conversation? 

Mr.  Sachs.  At  any  time,  or  the  time  that 
he  gave  the  recordings  to  the  stranger?  I 
got  lost  there.  .Are  you  relerrlng  to  which? 
I  think  that  you  must  specify  time.  You  see, 
when  you  were  talking  about  what  he  did 
with  the  recordings,  he  said  he  gave  it  to  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
Mr.  Sachs,  that  he  gave  it  to  a  stranger  at 
Mr.  Reilly's  orders,  and  Mr.  Rellly  at  that 
time  knew  about  the  tap,  and  knew  about 
the  details  of,  at  least,  one  conversation. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  Is  obvious  that  I.  cer- 
tainly, would  not  give  the  recordings  to  Just 
any  stranger  walking  down  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Let  us  start  again,  Mr.  Hill. 
You  were  Instructed  by  Mr.  Rellly  to  give 
these  recordings  to  some  Individual? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Now,  just  how  did  he  re- 
quest you  to  do  that?  Orally  or  in  writing? 

Mr.   Hill.   Orally. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do? 
Were  you  to  take  It  somewhere  or  to  leave 
It  somewhere  or  to  give  It  to  somebody  who 
would  call  for  It? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  latter;  to  give  It  to  some- 
body who  would  call  for  It. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  How  was  that  person  to 
Identify  himself  to  you  as  entitled  to  receive 
It  under  Mr.  Reilly's  Instructions? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  remember  that.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  actually  re- 
member whether  it  was  I  or  Mr.  Schneider 
who  gave  the  tape.  I  suspect  It  was  Mr. 
Schneider,  because,  otherwise  I  would  re- 
member this. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  But  now  that  Mr.  RelUy 
did  instruct  you — but  you  know  that  Mr. 
Rellly  did  Instruct  you? 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  yes,  sir.   (Page  915). 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  When  were  these  recordings 
turned  over  to  this  individual? 

Mr.  Hill.  Here  again  I  am  not  certain 
whether  they  were  both  turned  over  at  the 
same  time  after  the  modification  was  taken 
out  or  wore  turned  over  at  the  end  of  each 
day 

Mr.  SoLRwiNE.  You  say  "they" — I  presume 
you  mean  physically  a  disk  or  a  wire  on  which 
the  recording  had  been  placed? 

M^.  Hill.  Yes.  sir:  a  tape. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  A  tape. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  There  were  two  tapes  then? 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  reels. 

Mr  SouRwiNE.  Two  reels  of  tape,  one  for 
each  of  2  days?   . 

^J^.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  And  they  were  either  turned 
over  together  or  turned  over  one  on  one  day 
and  .one  on  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  but  I  am  not  certain,  also, 
whether  the  second  day  was  turned  over,  be- 
cause the  second  day  was  more  intermit- 
tent— I  was  trying  to  perfect  the  system,  and 
it  may  have  been  not  working  part  of  the 
time  and  its  value  was  not  particularly  great, 
therefore,  and  by  that  time  it  had  already 
been  decided  to  remove  It. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Well,  then,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  tape  for  the  first  day  was 
turned  over  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  then 
your  instructions  from  Mr.  Rellly  to  turn  it 
over  must  have  come  to  you  during  that  first 
day  or  before  the  first  day,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  (Page  916.) 

«  «  •  •  • 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Let  me  get  at  It  this  way; 
Did  you  tell  Mr.  Reilly  about  that  particular 
conversation? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  believe  I  may  have  mentioned 
to  him  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  an  any- 
thing very  interesting  to  him  on  this  tape. 
However,  there  was  one  conversation  that 
might  be. 


Mr.  SOURWINE.  Did  you  then  tell  him  what 
that  was? 

Mr.   Hill.   Yes,   sir;    I   believe  I  did 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Did  you  see — Just  a  little 
bit  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not  know  how  Mr.  Rellly  heard  that  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  if  you  understood  what  the 
conversation  was,  you  would  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate how  I  could  refer  to  it  so  as  to  iden- 
tify it.  but  not  divulge  its  contents. 

Mr    SOURWINE.  Is  that  what  you  did? 

.Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  recall. 

Mr  SOURWINE.  You  identified  it  to  Mi. 
ReiUy  without  divulging  its  contents? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  (Page  917.) 

•  *  •  *  • 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Try  to  identify  what  you 
said  to  Mr.  Rellly. 

Mr.  Sachs.  Tell  what  the  purpose  of  the 
conversation  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  make  a  luncheon  date. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Can  you  identify  the  per- 
son with  whom  the  luncheon  date  was  made? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  who  lie 
was. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  But  Mr.  Reilly  was  inter- 
ested in  this  without  being  told  any  more 
about  It? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  be  interested.  At  that  time  he  Just 
.said.  "Oh.' 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  did  not  know  myself 
whether  he  would  be  interested  in  it  I  Just 
thought  it  might  l>e  the  sort  of  thing  that 
he  would  be   interested  in. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  What  did  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  told  us  earlier  there  was  one 
conversation  in  which  Mr.  Rellly  was  espe- 
cially interested? 

Mr.  Hill.  Tliat  was  it. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  He  later  indicated  to  you 
that  he  was  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SouRvviNE.  He  later  indicated  to  you 
that  he  knew  more  about  it  than  you  had 
told  liim? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  he  later  indicated  to  me 
that  It  had  a  significance  which  I  was  not 
able  to  place  upon  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  SouRvviNE.  Did  he  say  what  that  sig- 
nificance was? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  What  did  he  say  that  the 
significance  was?  That  does  not  involve  any 
divulgence. 

Mr.  Sachs.  If  you  know.  Maybe  you  had 
better  tell  me  what  your  answer  is  first. 
May  he? 

Senator  Dodd.  Certainly. 

(The  witness  conferred  with  his  counsel.: 

Mr.  HtLL.  Apparently,  the  individual  who 
called  was  connected  with  the  staff  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Mr.  Reilly — did  he  tell  you. 
who  it  was5--^ 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Now  did  Mr.  Bellsle  kncv 
of  these  recordings? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well 

Mr.  Sachs.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
fix  the  time? 

Mr.  Sour  WINE.  Did  he  ever,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, know  of  the  existence  of  these  recorci- 
Ings? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  knew 
about  them  at  the  time  that  they  were  made. 
He  later,  of  course,  came  to  know  about 
them.  (Page  918.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Did  he  ever  dlsctiss  them 
with  you? 
^  Ml.  Hill.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Yoitr  instructions  with  re- 
gard to  the  glmmicking  of  this  telephone, 
did  they  come  from  Mr.  Reilly  or  from  Mr. 
Belisle? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Reilly. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Directly  to  you? 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Orally? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  SOURWINE.  And  Mr.  Bellsle  never  gave 
you  any  InsUuctlons  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr  SOURWINE.  You  never  reported 
through  Mr.  Bellsle  or  to  Mr.  Bellsle  with 
respect  to  them? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  So  you  really  do  not  know 
whether  he  came  to  know  about  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  Is  true;   I  believe  that  Is 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  were  asked Tjn  the  9th 
of  July.  'Do  vou  know  of  any  instance  where 
a  listening  device  had  been  placed  in  an  em- 
plovee's  office?"  And  you  said,  "Not  to  my 
knowledge."  You  did  at  that  time  know 
about  what  had  been  done  with  Mr.  Otepka's 
telephone? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes,  sir.    (Page  919.) 

• 
Mr.  SOURWINE.  Was  any  listening  device  of 
any  kind  placed  in  Mr.  Otepka's  office  other 
than  the  conversion  of  the  telephone? 
Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Do  you  know  whether  any 
listening  devices  were  placed,  at  any  time,  in 
the  outer  office  of  the  Division  of  Evaluations 
where  the  three  stenographers  sat? 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  do  not  know? 
Mr.  Hill.  No. 

Mr.  Soi'RWiNE.  You  were  asked  on  July  9: 
■Are  these  not  normal  security  measures 
which  in  proper  clrctunstances  would  be  In- 
dicated and  would  be  taken? 
And  vou  stated: 
I   have   never   engaged    in   this— in   that 
type  of  security  measure." 
'  The  fact  was  that  you  had  engaged  in  it;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  sir.  I  believe  this  was  my 
obligation  to  the  Department  to  do  as  I  did. 
Mr.  SOURWINE.  Yes. 
Mr.  Hill.  To  answer  as  as  I  did. 
Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  were  asked  if  the  Office 
of  Securitv  had  authority  to  do  this,  and  in- 
sU'ad  of  replying  directly,  you  stated  volun- 
tarily ; 

"I  personally  have  not  ever  been  requested 
to  do  such  a  thing." 

The  fact  was  that  you  had  been  requested 
to  do  it.  had  vou  not? 
Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  sir.  (Page  920). 

.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  must  have  thought  he 
wanted  It  done  or  you  would  not  have  done 
it;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hill.  Well.  yes.  sir.  but  the  telephone 
was  selected  for  logically  reviewing  the  vari- 
ous other  alternatives. 


Mr.  SOURWINE.  But  you  discussed  all  of 
these  things  w^th  Mr.  Rellly? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  not  with  Mr.  Reilly.  I  dis- 
cussed them  with  Mr.  Schneider — he  is  the 
technical  man.  Mr.  Reilly  did  not  care  what 
means  were  tised.  He  was  concerned  with  the 
results. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  He  v/anted  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  that  office? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Of  course.  So  yoti  modified 
the  telephone  so  that  you  could  find  out? 
I  Page  621.) 

.  »  •  •  • 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Then  you  were  asked  the 
next  question,  the  second  question  that  fol- 
lowed: 

•'But  yoti  say  your  division  has  never  done 
;t.  has  never  been  called  upon?" 

And  you  answered ; 

"We  have  never  been  called  vipon;  no,  sir." 

The  fact  was  that  you  had  been  called 
upon,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  (Page  922.) 


.Mr.  SOURWINE  Now  this  question: 
Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
placing   a   listening   device   in    Mr.   Otepka's 
office?" 

and  your  answer ; 
"No.  sir" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  have:  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  sense  that  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  telephone  was 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Was  a  listening  device? 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Which  was  not  in  his  office 
before  vou  made  the  conversion? 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  (Page  923.) 

»  *  ■  * 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  not  quite  that.  When  you 
asked:  "Do  you  understand  from  that  that 
I  was  not  to  set  anything  up?  "  and  I  an- 
swered, "No.  sir,"  I  thought  that  you  were 
relerrlng  to  the  wiring  that  we  had  made  in 
the  telephone -the  wiring  changes  that  we 
had  made  In  the  telephone  system  And.  fur- 
thermore. 1  was  operating  always  under  the 
impression  that  Mr  Reilly  wanted  to  pick 
up  telephone  conversations.  We  had  never — 
I  mean  I  beg  your  pardon-  wanted  to  pick 
up  room  conversations  We  had  never 
achieved  that  capability;  therefore,  we  were 
still  in  this  exploratory  phase. 

Mr.  SOURVVINE.  You  .stated  in  your  state- 
ment : 

"It  was  never  contemplated  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  Just  to  inonltor  Mr. 
Otepka-s  telephone  line  in  order  to  overhear 
conversations  on  it" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  not  only  con- 
templated it.  but  you  did  monitor  his  tele- 
phone c  onversatlons—  you  made  recordings 
of  the  telephone  conversations? 

Mr  Hill.  Yes.  sir.  Here  again  this  is  a  by- 
product. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  say  that  you  reported 
that  you  were  unsuccessful  in  your  efforts  to 
Mr.  Reilly  the  lollowing  morning  But  you 
did  report  to  him  that  you  had  recorded  cer- 
tain conversations,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr  Hill.  No.  sir;  not  then,  because  that 
was  the  morning  after  the  installation  was 
made  and  I  do  not  even  know  whether  we 
had  a  tape  recording  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  The  second  day  you  re- 
ported  that   vou   had   made   such   tapes? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  believe  I  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day 
that  vou  had  made  a  tape? 

Mr"  Hill.  Yes.  I  think  that  Mr.  Rellly— I 
think  Mr.  Reilly  did  not  know  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  tape  recorded  hooked  up 
at  that  time.  He  knew,  however,  that  we  In- 
tended to  do  It — to  hook  up  a  tape  recorder 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  put  this  Installation  In 
on  March  18,  on  the  evening  of  March  18? 
(Page  925.) 


Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  did  make  recordings  on 
the  20th? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  It  could  not  have  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Hill.  No:  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  SouR-wiNE.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day — 
the  20th— the  evening  of  the  20th.  you  re- 
moved the  connection,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  sir.  ( Page  926. ) 


Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Rellly  took  the  view  that  we 
were  stlU  trying  to  do  what  he  asked  us  to 
do  when  the  recorder  was  hooked  up,  and 
when  these  connections  had  been  made,  that 
we  'vere  in  the  process  U  making  an  attempt. 
Tlierefore,  the  go  ahead  on  recording  room 
conversations  was  never  given.  However, 
since  during  the  course  of  the  tests  of  all 
of  the  svstem  and  the  equipment  involved 
we  did  ?et  telephone  conversations,  he  did 
utilize  telephone  conversations.  In  effect,  he 
had  someone  listen  to  them. 


Mr.  SOURWINE.  Who  did  he  have  lUten  to 
them? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  are  talking  now  about 
the   person   to   whom   you   turned   over    the 
tapes? 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  a 
little  ccoifuslon  about  all  of  this  In  my  mind. 
Do  I  understand  correctly  that  Mr.  Rellly 
talked  with  you  about  imposing  some  de- 
vice—-and  I  am  using  langtiage  which  may 
be  strange  to  you.  perhaps,  l>ecause  I  do  not 
know  the  language-  -which  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  know  what  Mr.  Otepka 
was  talking  about  In  his  office,  either  on  the 
telephone  or  otherwise?  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  wanted  to  get  both.  If  he  could,  because 
he  wanted  to  do  it  with  the  least  chance  (vf 
letting  Mr.  Otepka  know  that  It  was  goin?  on. 
Am  I  right  In  so  understanding?  Is  that  a  lair 
and  reasonable  understanding  of  what  you 
are  telling  us? 

Mr.  Hill.  Tliat  Is  actually  true. 
Mr.  Sachs.  Mr.     excuse  me.  May  I  ask  him 
a  question? 

.Senator  Dodd    Yes. 

Mr.  Sachs.  Is  it  yovir  under.^tandlni?,  Mr 
Hill,  that  Mr.  Rellly  told  \x>u  to  do  tho.«e 
things,  to  set  up  the  system  which  would  op- 
erate as  the  Senator  has  Just  descrlt)ed  and 
to  put  it  into  execution,  or  did  he  tell  you 
to  see  if  such  a  system  could  be  set  up  and 
to  test  it  and  then  repeat  to  him  if  it  could 
\ye  done?  This  is  the  area,  I  think,  that  Is  a 
little  obscure.  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
about. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  the  latter  that  he  requested. 
Mr.  SouHwiNE.  But  he  knew  that  you  had 
set  It  up  with  sufficient  success  to  report  to 
him  telephone  conversations? 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes.   i  Page  930.) 

,  .  .  •  • 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  And  he  gave  instructions  as 
to  the  disprc^ltion  of  the  Upes  on  which  yoti 
had  recorded  them? 
(The  witness  nods.i 
Senator  Dodd.  1  can  see  that.  It  Is  clear 

now. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  were,  certainly,  justi- 
fied under  those  circumstances  In  assuming 
that  he  approved  what  you  had  done.  You 
felt  that  you  were  doing  what  he  wanted? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  You  did  get  some  of  It,  and 
recorded  It,  and  Mr.  Rellly  disposed  of  the 
recordings. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sachs.  Do  you  know  II  Mr.  Rellly  dis- 
posed of  the  recordings? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  He  disposed  of  them  in  the 
sense  of  ordering  that  they  be  civen  to  a 
particular  individual  whom  he  named.  Is 
that  not  right?   (Page  931.  i 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
comparison  of  the  first  two  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  of  July  9  and  the  letter  of 
November  6  again  shows  a  black-and- 
white  contradiction.  Mr.  Hill  said  first  he 
knew  of  no  instance  where  an  employee's 
phone  had  been  tapped:  he  had  never 
engaged  in  that  type  of  mea.surc:  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  tapping  Mr.  Otepka's 
phone.  In  liis  letter,  lie  admits  that  he 
did  indeed  have  much  to  do  with  the 
operation,  both  in  the  plannins;  and 
execution. 

In  his  earlier  testimony.  Mr.  Hill  said 
flatly : 


I  personally  have  not  ever  been  requested 
to  do  such  a  thing. 

In  his  letter,  he  gives  the  details,  and 
explains  how  Mr.  Reilly  ordered  him  to 
applv  the  tap  and  take  it  off.  In  his 
earlier  testimoiiy.  Mr.  Hill  .said  that  lie 
did  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Office  of 
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Security  who  would  be  technically  com- 
petent to  tap  a  phone;  in  his  letter  he 
names  Clarence  J.  Schneider  as  the  tech- 
nician. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Hill  further  states 
that  the  lap  .vas  made"wathout  any  con- 
versations havins  been  intercepted."  This 
.vas  a  false  statement,  as  he  later  ad- 
mitted. He  beiiins  his  testimony  on  No- 
vember 18  by  saying  that  conversations 
had  indeed  been  intercepted.  He  said  that 
he  made  over  a  brief  period  recordings 
that  were  "of  no  consequence"  and  were 
"erased." 

As  his  testimony  developed,  however, 
he  admits  that  the  "brief  period"  lasted 
J  days,  and  that  12  recordings  were  made. 
Instead  of  erasing  the  recordings,  he  gave 
them  to  a  "stranger"  under  Mr.  Reilly's 
orders.  Finally,  he  admits  that  he  iden- 
tified one  particular  conversation  that 
was  of  significance  to  Mr.  Rellly  because 
"the  individual  who  called  was  connected 
with  the  staff  of  this  committee." 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony,  the 
-suiu  oimittee  counsel  read  at  least  six 
questiLH-ifc  to  the  witness  from  his  own 
pre\ious  sworn  statements;  to  each  of  the 
six  Mr.  Hill  gave  an  answer  opposite  to 
the  one  he  had  given  before. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  question 
o."  perjury  is  not  trivial.  Nevertheless,  no 
disciplinary  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  thi-ee  officers.  Mr.  Ball's  role 
in  the  affair  seems  to  be  that  he  was  more 
interested  in  getting  the  State  Depart- 
ment off  the  hook,  than  in  seeing  that  the 
cr.se  was  pursued  through  all  of  its  lami- 
fications. 

I  turn  now  to  a  final  incident  which 
places  Mr.  Ball's  actions  of  1963  in  a 
strange  perspective.  In  lecent  weeks,  al- 
legations have  appeared  in  the  press 
which  suggest  that  Mr.  Ball  was  not  only 
aware  of  .ni-etapping  operations  in  the 
State  Department,  but  held  the  author- 
ny  over  such  operations.  I  ask  unanimous 
•onsent  that  an  article  from  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Exchange  of  May  1,  en- 
titled "B'.igamg  News  Media  Phones  for 
Leaks  Reported  of  State."  and  the  article 
Capitol  View"  by  Willard  Edwards  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  2  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordezed. 
See  exhibits  1  and  2.  ■ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
these  allegations  in  the  press  are  true, 
or  even  partially  ti-ue.  then  Mr.  Ball 
surely  has  a  knowledge  of  wiretapping  in 
the  State  Department  that  goes  beyond 
the  evidence  in  the  Internal  Security 
Suuconunittee  record.  The  point  is  cru- 
cial. The  general  sense  of  the  false 
testimony  cited  earlier  was  that  there 
was  no  wiretapping  operations  in  the 
State  Department.  If  the  press  allega- 
tions are  true,  then  Mr.  Ball  was  in  a 
position  to  know  that  the  false  testimony 
was  indeed  false.  Any  light  that  Mr.  Ball 
himself  could  shed  on  such  a  situation 
would  indeed  be  reassuring. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ball  has  chosen  to 
cloud  the  situation  further,  for  the  pur- 
pose I  am  afra'd.  of  misleading  the  Sen- 
ate. A  week  ago  Friday.  Mr.  Ball  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he 


wai,  not  under  oath.  The  chairman  asked 
him  about  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange  article.  I  ask  imanimoios  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  his  testimony 
concerning  this  matter  be  printed  ;n  the 
Record,  designated  insert  D. 

There  being  no  objection,  insert  D  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Insert  D 

Excerpt  From  the  Testimony  op  George  W. 

Ball    Before    Senate    Foreign    Relations 

Committee.  Mat  3.  1968 

The  Chairman.  There  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. Mr.  Ball,  a  matter  which  Is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  your  new  appointment,  but 
it  does  relate  to  your  previous  employment. 
I  mean  your  previous  position,  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
tor  the  record  since  I  don't  think  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  Inquire  of  anyone  else,  at 
least  It  ought  to  be  straightened  out.  If  It 
can  be. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  May  1st  publica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Exchange. 
It  describes  a  facility  in  the  Department  of 
State,  and  this  would  relate  to  your  previous 
employment. 

Mr  Ball.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  previous  position.  It 
says,  it  describes  a  facility  in  the  Department 
of  S^te  as  an  electronics  room,  a  bugging 
room,  an  electronics  laboratory,  these  are  the 
words  that  are  used.  The  story  suggests  rather 
strongly  that  this  facility  can  be  and  is  used 
to  monitor  and  record  conversations  unbe- 
knownst to  the  telephone  participants.  The 
article  also  suggests  that  you  were  at  one 
time  in  a  position  to  authorize  its  use.  Is 
there  such  a  facility  in  the  Department  of 
State? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  unaware  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  Ball  No.  »ir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  to  the  best  of  your 
belief  is  that  equivalent  to  that  you  do  not 
believe  it  is  correct? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  Is  a  device  for  monitoring 
telephone  conversations  of  people  in  the 
State  Department? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct,  that  is 
what  the  article  says. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  that  Is  totally  erroneous. 

The  Chairman  I  think  you  ought  to  say  so. 

Mr.  B.all.  I  certainly  would  have  been  aware 
of  it  had  there  been  such  a  room,  had  there 
been  such  a  device  and  there  was  none. 
There  is  none. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
clarified.  It  alleges  in  this  that  this  is  used 
to  pick  up  Incoming  conversations  and  tele- 
phone conversations  also  of  the  employees: 
particularly,  it  has  reference  to  the  members 
of  the  Department.  ;o  outgoing  conversntinns 
bettveen  members  of  the  staff  and  reporters. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  totally  unaware  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  erroneous. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  allege  that 
tapes,  records  are  made  of  conversations  be- 
tween Senators  and  members  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  certain  that  that  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  can  say  positively 
that  that  is  not  so? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

The  Ch.wrman.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
knocked  down.  It  is  a  very  current  story, 
and  a  front  page  story  of  this  publication, 
which  is  natural,  if  it  were  true  would  be 
very  disturbing  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ball.  Certainly  in  my  experience  in 
the  Department  this  is  totally  untrue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  particularly  t:)  point  out  one  part 
of  this  "xcharige.  The  chairman  said: 

The  article  describes  a  facility  in  t'.ie  De- 
partment of  State  as  an  electronics  room,  a 
bugging    room,    an    electronics    laboratory. 


these  are  the  words  that  are  used.  The  story 
suggests  rather  strongly  that  this  facility  can 
be  and  is  used  to  monitor  and  record  con- 
versations unbeknownst  to  the  telephone 
participants.  The  .irticle  also  suggests  that 
you  were  at  one  time  in  a  position  to  au- 
thorize its  use  Is  there  such  a  facility  in  the 
Department  of  State? 

Mr  Ball  denied  the  existence  of  this 
facility  vociferously  and  several  time.';. 
He  denied  it  without  qualification.  He 
said: 

I  certainly  would  have  been  aware  of  it  had 
there  been  such  a  room,  had  there  been  such 
a  device,  and  there  was  none    There  is  none 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understand 
why  Mr,  Ball  would  make  such  an  em- 
phatic denial.  After  a  careful  investiga- 
tion. I  have  concluded  that  such  an  elec- 
tronics laboratory  does  exist  at  the  State 
Department.  I  have  talked  to  people  who 
have  been  physically  present  in  the  elec- 
tronics laboratory,  Tlie  subcommittee 
has  sworn  testimony  that  telephone  con- 
versations actually  were  monitored 
through  facilities  of  the  electronics  lab- 
oratory. 

In  the  very  letters  of  amplification, 
which  Mr.  Ball  handed  to  Mr.  Rusk  on 
November  6.  1963,  the  witnesses  make 
reference  to  monitoring  telephones 
through  the  electronics  laboratory.  Mr, 
Hill,  who  was  m  charge  of  the  electronics 
laboratory,  wrote: 

We  then  established  a  circuit  from  .Mr 
Ocepkas  ofllce  to  the  Division  of  Technical 
Services  laboratory  by  making  additional 
k.'oniiections  in  the  existing  telephone  system 
WlI^ng, 

Mr.  Reilly  wrote  that — 

Hill  had  conducted  a  feasibility  survey  in- 
connecting  spare  telepho.ie  wires  from  :,;ie 
telephone  in  Mr.  Otepka's  office  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Serrtces  laboratory. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Ball,  who  handed  these  statements  to  Mr. 
Rusk,  had  not  read  them?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
ob.iected  to  them  if  the  electronics  labo- 
ratory did  not  exist?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  he  did-  not  know  that  the 
electronics  laboratory  liad  the  capability 
of  monitoring  telephones?  Either  Mr. 
Ball  was  tiying  to  mislead  Congress  in 
1963,  or  he  was  trying  to  mislead  Con- 
gress in  1968,  or  he  was  incredibly  naive. 

I  have  in  my  possession — which  I  hold 
in  my  hand — detailed  floor  plans  for  the 
electronics  laboratory,  showing  all  en- 
trances, closets,  and  appurtenant  corn- 
dDrs.  By  checking  the  State  De[>artment 
telephone  book  of  1963,  I  find  that  the 
numbers  of  the  suite  on  the  floor  plan 
correspond  to  the  office  numbers  of  the 
three  false  witnesses  and  other  employees 
of  the  Security  Office. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ball  that  if  such  a 
facility  existed,  he  would  have,  or  should 
have,  known  about  it.  Why  did  he  deny 
it? 

Moreover,  there  are  suggestions  that 
wiretapping  at  State  was  even  more 
widespread  than  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ord shows.  In  December  1963.  the  State 
Department  named  a  two-man  panel  to 
in  stigate  telephone  tapping  and  elec- 
tro:iic  eavesdropping  in  the  Depart- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
a't?'e  from  the  Washington  Post. 
December  24.   1963,  entitled    'Two-Man 
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Unit  To  Sift  Otepka  Wiretaps"  be 
printed  m  the  REcoRn  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  3,  • 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  tes- 
tifying before  the  subcommittee.  Col. 
Georse  W.  French.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
panel,  said: 

We  were  asked  to  look  Into  the  matters  of 
electronic  surveillance  of  members  of  the 
Department  of  State,  if  this  had  been  done, 
when  it  was  done,  how  it  was  done. 

The  subcommittee  record  also  in- 
cludes a  State  Department  memoran- 
dum setting  forth  the  terms  of  reference 
for  the  investigation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .^^o  ordered, 

I  See  exhibit  4.> 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  also  .say  that  the  subcommittee 
record  also  includes  a  memorandum  by 
State  Department  security  officer.  John 
R.  Norpel.  Jr.,  concerning  his  interview 
with  Colonel  French  I  ask  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  this  memorandum  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  5. ' 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  un- 
fortunately, the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation were  denied  to  the  subcommittee 
in  written  form.  However,  on  another 
occasion,  the  State  Department  did  sup- 
ply infoi-mation  to  the  subcommittee  that 
taps  were  discovered  on  the  phones  of 
Stanley  E.  Holden.  Chief  of  Technical 
Security  Branch,  Domestic  Operations 
Division.  Office  of  Security. 

Without  passing  ludement  on  the  ex- 
tent of  wiretapping  at  State,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tmderstand  why  Mr.  Ball  denied 
all  knowledge  of  such  operations,  deny- 
ing even  that  the  facility  existed.  On 
May  7.  the  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change delivered  to  Representative  John 
.■\SHBR00K  a  memorandum  setting  forth 
an  exact  physical  description  of  the  elec- 
tronics laboratory,  and  a  history  of  its 
use.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
:;iemorandum  1j€  printed  in  the  Record 
;'it  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.memorandum  Submitted  to  Represent.ative 
John  ."Vshbrook  by  Government  Emplov- 
fES  Exchange 

HISTORY  AND  LOCATION  OF  "ESPIONAGE"  OR 
'electronic  LABORATORY"  FACILITIES  AT  THE 
DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

/,  Geographic  location  of  the  facility 
During  the  tenure  of  George  WUdman  Ball 
a5  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  'secret  elec- 
tronics espionage  laboratory"  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  located  in  four  rooms  in 
the  New  State  Department  Building  num- 
bered and  identified  as  follows:  3805.  3808. 
3309.  and  3810. 

.Altogether,  the  four  rooms  of  the  facility 
rccupied  1315  square  feet  of  floor  space:  an 
.idditlonal  125  square  feet  of  closets  and  in- 
terconnecting corridors  also  belonged  to  the 
ficillty  for  a  total  floor  space  of  1440' square 
feet. 


A  "lecture  and  demonstration"  room  ad- 
joined the  "Iat>oratory"  Its  number  was 
Room  3803.  It  occupied  515  square  feet,  plus 
two  interconnecting  doorway  sections  of  55 
square  feet  each,  for  a  total  floor  space  of 
625  square  feet. 

The  four  rooms  and  the  lecture  room  col- 
lectively comprised  an  "island"  In  a  "moat 
of  corridors"  completely  surrounding  the 
facility.  The  total  floor  space  of  the  "Island" 
was  2065  square  feet. 

Besides  the  protection  of  Its  "moat",  the 
facllltv  was  further  protected  by  a  "draw- 
bridge" which  consisted  of  a  locked  door  seal- 
ing It  off  entirely  from  the  so-called  Corridor 
8  of  the  third  floor.  The  attached  diagram, 
which  is  listed  as  Attachment  1.  Identifies 
the  facility. 

No  one  could  enter  river  the  "drawbridge" 
without  a  special  pass  i-ssued  only  on  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security.  John  W    Reilly. 

Access  to  the  "Island"  of  the  "espionage 
laboratory"  was  even  more  rigidly  controlled. 
Even  security  officers  could  not  enter  It,  The 
laboratorv  w'as  under  the  personal  jurl.sdlc- 
tion  of  John  Reilly.  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secret.iry  of  State  lor  Security,  and  of  EUmer 
Dewev  Hill,  his  principal  "electronics"  ex- 
pert Mr.  Hill's  official  title  was  Chief.  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Services  (Acting) . 

Besides  Messrs.  Reilly  and  Hill,  another 
person  who  had  "normal'  access  to  the  "ps- 
plonage  laboratory"  was  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider 

Mr.  Schneider  was  identified,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee as  the  person  who  "bugged"  Otto  F. 
Otepka's  room,  recorded  telephone  und  room 
conversations,  delivered  the  tapes  of  the  re- 
cording to  an  unidentified  person  and.  al- 
leeedlv,  subsequently  "erased"  the  t.ape.  No 
testimony  has  been  t.aken  directly  from  Mr. 
Schneider  to  date  regarding  his  role.  In  early 
1968.  Mr.  Schneider  was  given  a  "medical  re- 
tirement'  bv  the  Department  of  State, 

Both  Mr.  Reilly  and  Mr.  Hill  resigned  from 
the  State  Department  in  late  1963  when  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  charged  the 
possibility  of  "perjury".  Their  "clarlflcation 
letters"  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee were  drafted  In  the  office  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Wlldman  Ball. 
/;.  History  of  the  facility 
The  facility  of  the  "electronics  espionage 
laborator>'"  was  constructed  in  1960  as  part 
of  the  New  State  Department  structure.  The 
telephone  and  electrical  wiring  in  the  entire 
building  was  Installed  In  a  way  to  make  pos- 
sible easy  monitoring  of  any  telephone  in  the 
building  by  the  laboratory. 

Until  the  "Thanksgiving  Day  Massacre"  In 
the  State  Department  in  1961.  the  electronic 
espionage  facility  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Eiivlsion  of  Physical  Security.  Up  until 
then,  its  use  was  controlled  almost  entirely 
by  career  State  Department  security  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  worked  previously  with 
the  FBI. 

Following  the  "Thanksgiving  Day  Mas- 
sacre', when  George  "Wildman  Bull  emerged 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  facility  was 
developed  largely  by  "imported  security  offi- 
cers", coming  from  CIA  and  NSA, 

In  anticipation  of  the  change  of  control 
over  the  facllltv,  the  Department  of  State  on 
December  15,  1961,  shortly  after  the  "Thanks- 
giving Day  Massacre",  issued  a  memorandum 
entitled:  "Subject:  Monitoring  of  Telephone 
Calls".  (See  attachment  No.  1.) 

The  memora'ndum  was  intended  to  with- 
draw all  other  "monitoring"  activities  from 
persons  and  offices  previously  authorized  to 
carry  them  out.  In  addition,  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  "cover"  by  suggesting  no  monitoring 
would  be  carried  out  elsewhere. 

The  December  15.  1961  memorandum  ap- 
pears as  Attachment  2  hereto. 

Effective  January  15.  1962,  a  new  Division 
of  Technical  Services  was  created  by  the  De- 
partment. This  Division  obtained  exclusive 
control  over  the  espionage  facility.  Its  first 


chief  was  John  lams,  secretly  a  long-time 
CIA  officer  publicly  carried  on  the  State  De- 
partment rolls  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

In  early  1962.  Mr.  lams  "recruited"  Elmer 
Dewev  Hill,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
so-cailed  Research  and  Development  Branch 
of  the  Division  of  Technical  Services.  Actu- 
ally. Mr.  Hill  had  been  previously  secretly  on 
the  CIA  payroll. 

In  mid-summer  1962.  Mr.  lams  was  "as- 
signed" to  the  National  War  College  and  Mr. 
Hill  then  assumed  full  control  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Services. 

In  late  evening  and  early  morning  hours, 
Mr.  Hill  allowed  CIA  officers  to  enter  the 
"island".  In  later  1962  and  in  1963.  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
requested  the  I.icility  to  carry  out  certain 
operations  thev  did  not  wish  the  FBI  to 
monitor  Mr.  Ball  was  fully  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  the  White  House  decision  and 
he  understo<xl  the  use  iieing  made  of  the 
facllltv. 

One.  biit  only  one,  of  the  reasons  for  the 
secret  use  of  the  facility  luis  already  tjeen 
reported  in  the  May  1.  1968  issue  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Exchange  This  con- 
cerned the  repercussions  of  the  so-called 
PhilipiJe  Thvraud  do  Vosjoll  case. 

Other  uses  of  the  l.iclllty  can  be  a.scer- 
lilned  easily  from  George  WiUlman  Ball. 
John  Reilly, "Elmer  Dewey  Hill  and  Clarence 
Jerome  Schneider. 


ATTACHMENT    1 

Department    of    State    vxrmoandinn    to    all 
executive      and       administratwe      officers, 
December  75.  1961 
subject:  Monitoring  of  Telephone  Calls 
Effective  immediately,  monitoring  of  tele- 
phone calls  will  be  held  to  a  minimum.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  monitor  telephone  calls,  the 
following  practices  will  be  ot>served 

a.  Telephone  conversations  shall  not  be 
recorded  by  recording  devices  \inless  advance 
notice  is  given  to  the  other  party  and  the  de- 
vice IS  connected  In  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  regula- 
tions. 

b.  Advance  notice  must  be  given  whenever 
a  secretary  or  any  other  person  is  placed  on 
the  line  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  this  description,  especially 
as  to  its  physical  aspects.  Is  confirmed  by 
my  own  private  investigation. 

I  cannot  see  what  Mr.  Ball  had  to  gain 
by  denying  fairly  well  known  facts  with- 
out reservation.  I  do  not  subscribe  un- 
reservedly to  all  the  allegations  in  the 
Government  Employees  Exchange  arti- 
cle because  I  simply  do  not  have  enough 
information  in  hand.  However,  it  Is  un- 
deniable that  an  electronics  laboratory 
exists — or  existed— that  it  had  a  capa- 
bility to  monitor  telephones,  and  that 
this  capability  was  used. 

If  Mr.  Ball  was  telling  the  truth  a  week 
ago   Friday,   he  must  have  been  com- 
pletely unaware  of   a   large,  important 
operation  under  his  administration.  Yet 
he  is  seeking  the  responsibility  of  a  key 
position  in  oiu"  diplomatic  service.  I  find 
Mr.   Ball's   testimony   incredible.   Either 
he  was  very  naive,  or  he  was  falsifying. 
I  am  opposed  to  his  confirmation. 
Exhibit  1 
[From    the    Government    Employees" 
Exchange,  May  1. 1968] 
BuGcmc    News    Medw    Phones    for    Leaks 
Reported   of   State — Firing   of  Top  Man 
Followed  Disclosure  That  85  Unes  Were 
Tapped 

A  "secret  electronics  espionage  labora- 
tory." located  in  thp  "suite  of  offices"  for- 
merly occupied  bv  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
for  Securltv,  John  Reilly,  and  hU  electronics 
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expert  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  carried  out  •'system- 
atic eavesdropping"  on  State  Department 
officials  and  newspaper  correspondents 
during  the  late  Kennedy  and  early  Johnson 
administrations,  a  former  electronics  special- 
ist at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
vealed to  this  newspaper  on  April  26. 

■BUGCINC"    ORDEH! 

The  former  CIA  official  asserted  that  he 
had  been  personally  consulted  for  profes- 
sional assistance  by  Elmer  Dewey  Hill  at  one 
stage  of  the  ■'buggings." 

The  decision  to  institute  the  electronic 
eavesdropping  nt  the  State  Department  was 
taken  at  the  White  House  following  a  series 
of  "leaks  "  of  information  to  James  Reston 
of  the  Mfw  York  Tnnes  and  to  Chalmers 
Roberts  of  the  Washington  Post  the  Inform- 
ant revealed 

President  Kennedy  was  especially  irritated, 
he  stated,  because  one  of  his  own  planted 
leaks'  to  James  Reston.  which  the  Nric  York 
Tunes  disguised  by  giving  it  a  foreign  capl- 
tol  dateline,  was  subsequently  significantly 
modified  through  an  'unauthorized  lea*" 
from  a  State  Department  Informant. 

The  President  ordered  that  the  Stale  De- 
partment official  be  ide:uified  and  removed, 
the  source  said. 

"ELECTRONICS    L.\B" 

This  identification  was  successfully  car- 
ried out,  the  source  claimed,  through  the  use 
of  the  "electronics  laboratory"  built  into  the 
State  Department  when  the  new  State  De- 
partment addition  was  finished  in   1960. 

According  to  the  source,  every  telephone 
in  the  State  Department  building  can  be 
"monitored  by  the  simple  device  of  crossing 
the  panel  when  located  in  strategic  sections 
of  the  building." 

BALL    AND    ROSTOW 

The  use  of  the  "bugging  room"  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  grew  especially  in- 
tensive after  the  so-called  "Thanksgiving 
Day  Massacre  "  of  1961  within  the  State  De- 
partment, tlie  stairce  ^aid.  .-^s  ,i  result  ui  tiie 
"massacre,  '^teorge  Wildman  Ball  rose  to  be 
Under  Sei.reR^  of  State  and  Walt  Whitman 
Bestow  Ciune  over  from  the  White  House  to 
become  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pol- 
Icy  Plarming. 

Previously,  Mr.  Rostow's  appointment  to 
that  position  liad  been  blocked  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Otto  P.  Otepka  to  give  him  a  secu- 
rity clearance  without  a  "full  field  investiga- 
tion." the  source  added.  As  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Ball  assumed  control  of  the 
"espionage  room"  In  November  1961.  He  re- 
linquished control  of  it  to  Nicholas  de  Pelle- 
ville  Katzenbach  when  the  latter  succeeded 
him  as  Under  Secretary  in  1966,  the  source 
alleged. 

". M ARTEL  " 

A  few  months  after  the  1961  "massacre." 
a  Soviet  KGB  Major  located  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Helslnskl.  Finland,  defected  to 
the  United  States.  Known  by  various 
pseudonymns,  this  defector  was  later  Intro- 
duced to  the  French  authorities  in  1962  as 
"Martel."  the  main  personality  in  the  cur- 
rent Life  Magazine  articles  involving  Phil- 
ippe Thyraud  de  Vosjoll,  the  French  liaison 
officer  until  1963  with  the  CIA,  the  source 
revealed. 

Other  names  used  by  the  Soviet  defector 
were  Anatoli  Michael  Golyzin.  Anatoli 
Dolyntzln  and  Anatoli  Klimov.  the  source 
added. 

"FRENCH    SPY  " 

Toward  the  end  of  1962.  Mr.  Thyraud  de 
"Vosjoli  informed  his  CIA  contacts  that  the 
French  had  decided  to  establish  an  active 
espionage  unit  covering  the  United  States. 
He  also  stippUed  CIA  with  a  list  of  Ameri- 
can newspapermen,  as  well  as  officials  in  the 
Department  of  State.  CIA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whom,  he  thought,  the 
French  authorities  might  be  able  to  exploit 
as  contacts.  , 


Several  of  the  State  Department  officials 
on  this  list  were  located  in  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  Research,  the  source  alleged. 

Mr.  Ball  authorized  the  "'electronics  room" 
to  tap  the  phones  of  every  person  on  the  list. 
according  to  the  source. 

ROGER    HILSMAN 

Inadvertently,  some  conversations  which 
Roger  Hllsmati,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
Research,  had  with- officials  in  the  White 
House,  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  were  picked  up  on  the  tapes,  the 
source  said. 

Mr  Ball  was  considerably  annoyed  by  some 
of  Mr.  Hilsman's  expressions  and  actions;  he 
communicated  this  information  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  who.  however,  the  source  under- 
stai;ds.  decided  not  to  communicate  his  res- 
ervations to  President  Kennedy. 

"RESIGNATION" 

."Mter  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, further  conversations  of  Mr.  Hilsman 
were  monitored.  In  some  of  these,  he  spoke 
■indiscreetly""  about  President  Johnson. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Mr  Rusk  indicated  to 
Mr.  Hilsman  that  his  resignation  would  be 
appreciated,  the  source  claimed  Mr  Hils- 
man "resigned"  suddenly  in  1964,  the  source 
said. 

OTTO    OTEPKA 

An  "ironic  and  unanticipated  outcome  of 
the  monitoring"  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence Research  was  that  the  facilities  tf  the 
electronics  room  became  overburdened  dur- 
ing most  of  1963.  For  thi.s  reason,  when  Mr. 
Reilly  decided  to  have  Otto  F.  Otepka 's  tele- 
phone monitored,  he  had  to  obtain  Mr. 
Ball's  approval  to  have  it  done  outside  the 
facilities  of  the  centra!  electronics  room. 
Working  with  others.  Elmer  Dewey  Hill 
placed  a  direct  tap  ineptly  on  Mr.  Otepka's 
telephone  and  eventuallv  Mr.  Otepka  learned 
of  the  tapping  and  Informed  the  Senate 
luternp.l  .Security  Subcommittee.  This  was 
to  result  in  the  so-called  perjury'  situation 
arising  from  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Reilly 
and  Mr.  Hill  to  the  Subcommittee,  the 
source  revealed. 

PRESS    "BUGGED" 

Besides  State  Department  officials,  other 
persons  whose  conversations  have  been  taped 
and  made  into  'voice  profiles"  since  1963 
Included,  according  to  the  source,  approxi- 
mately eighty-five  Journalists  and  news- 
paper correspondents.  Among  these  were 
John  Hlghtower  and  Endre  Marton  of  the 
Associated  Press,  James  Reston.  Richard 
Eder.  John  Finney  and  others  of  the  Neic 
York  Times:  Bernard  Gwerzman  and  Mary 
McGrory  of  the  Washiiigt07i  Evening  Star 
and  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
columnists  for  the  Washington  Post. 

SOME    si. 500, 000    SPENT 

Because  the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  the 
""voice  profiles"  was  unusually  expensive,  the 
Security  Office  spent  during  fiscal  year  1963 
over  $1,500,000.  some  of  it  on  "loan"  from 
other  intelligence  agencies,  the  source  re- 
vealed. In  the  four-month  period  of  March 
to  June  1963  alone,  the  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded S900.000,  the  source  revealed. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  2,  1968 1 

Capitol    Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,      May      1. — Another     sordid 

chapter,    straining    credulity,    is    now    being 

added   to   the   extraordinary  epic   known   as 

"The  Otepka  Tragedy." 

The  government's  final  ruling  in  the  cele- 
brated case  was  ready  for  release  40  days  ago. 
On  the  point  of  publication,  it  was  held  up 
and  Inquiry  today  indicated  that  the  myste- 
rious delay  may  be  protracted. 


High  federal  officials  stopped  Issuance  of 
the  ruling,  it  was  learned,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  simultaneous  removal  of  the  secret  label 
from  explosive  testimony  now  hidden  in  the 
files  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

The  ertdence  thus  being  suppressed  in- 
volves two  major  administration  figures- 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtusk  and  former 
Undersecretary  George  W.  Ball,  ambassador- 
designate  to  the  United  Nations. 

Ball  awaits  a  Senate  hearing  on  his  qualifi- 
cations  as  President  Johnson's  nominee  to 
svicceed  the  resigned  Ambassador  .Arthur  J. 
Goldberg.  Publication  of  the  Otepka  tran- 
script could  provide  the  basis  lor  questions 
embarrassing  to  him  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Otto  P.  Otepka  thus  endures  another  aeo- 
nlzing  wait  in  an  ordeal  which  began  ti-.e 
years  ago  when  he  was  fired  as  the  state  (ie- 
partments  top  security  officer  because  iie 
dared  give  testimony  to  a  Senate  committee 
about  lax  security  procedures  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

He  won  reii!statement  after  four  year.=  oi 
intimidation  and  liarassment.  Most  of  The 
charges  agalu.^t  him  were  dropped  but  Ru.sk 
imposed  a  reprimand  and  a  demctioii  in 
grade  which  ended  his  career  as  a  securn".- 
officer.  Otepka.  maintaining  he  was  entnu-d 
to  complete  vindication,  appealed  to  the  f;. il 
Service  commission  the  presumed  i^uarcii.iu 
of  the  rights  of  all  government  employes 

CHARGES     COVF.R-rP     FOR     REILLV 

On  March  7.  at  a  secret  commission  lie  ;r- 
ing  Otepka  boldly  documented  a  charge  ihat 
Rusk  :.nd  Ball  "covered  up"'  for  subordir.i'ps 
who  engaged  m  a  conspiracy  to  oust  !  im 
from  his  security  post.  He  named  11  state  de- 
p:  rtnient  employes,  headed  by  John  F.  RfH!-.. 
former  deputy  assist.int  secretary  for  securnv 
as  !Ti'"'m'i?rs  "■!  the  conspiracy. 

Rpcallire  th.-it  Reilly  tnpped  his  telephone. 
drilled  cpen  his  =afe.  and  placed  him  iinder 
.■surveillance.  Otepka  said  the  evidence  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Rusk  .'nd  Ball  fully  jro- 
tected  Reilly  in  his  attempts  to  escape  ( i;l- 
pability  when  he  was  trapped  in  his  own 
falsehoods  " 

Congressional  investigators  are  now  prob- 
ing reports  that  Otepka  was  only  one  <  f  :>. 
number  of  state  department  officials  wh-  -e 
conversations  were  monitored  during  'he 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations.  Ball. 
undersecretary  from  1961  to  1966.  was  nanieti 
as  the  official  in  charge  of  what  was  kno'.vn 
as  "the  espionage  room"  which  liandled  "Vii.s 
widespread  phone-tapping  operation. 

As  the  hearing  ended.  Commission  F.\- 
aminer  James  Masterson  said  his  decisi.n 
would  be  ready  in  "10  days   or  two  weeks." 

Otepka  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
in  order  that  he  might  make  corrections.  :' 
necessary.  This  is  a  routine  courtesy  granted 
all  witnesses.  Masterson  promised  to  furr.i.-h 
him  or  his  attorney.  Roger  Robta.  with  a  copy 
of  the  testimony.  Nearly  two  months  latpr. 
despite  numerous  requests,  neither  Robb  mr 
Otepka  has  been  supplied  the  transcript 

Masterson's  verdict,  reportedly  adverse  'o 
Otepka.  was  ready,  as  he  had  predicted,  by 
March  21.  But  alarm  had  meanwhile  spread 
thru  high  administration  circles  as  the  tran- 
script was  studied.  It  was  a  highly  persuasrve 
account  of  vicious  Intrigue  designed  to  de- 
stroy a  government  servant  whose  only  crime 
was  a  refusal  to  protect  security  risks  lie 
found  in  the  state  department. 

officials    face    A    QUANDARY 

Officials  faced  this  quandary;  They  were 
anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Otepka  case. 
w.'iich  has  become  a  grave  political  llabilr.v 
but  an  official  ruling  would  require  release 
of  the  transcript  to  Otepka  and  his  attorney 
for  use  in  appeal  to  the  courts  if  they  de- 
cided to  keep  on  fighting.  Suppression  of  it- 
damaging  contents  would  no  longer  be 
possible. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  this  dilemma  re- 
mained unresolved.  Inquiries  at  Masterson  s 
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office  were  met  with  a  statement  that  the 
decision  was  not  yet  ready  for  release. 

Otepka  meanwhile,  put  himself  on  an 
unpaid  leave  status.  He  could  not.  in  good 
conscience,  he  said,  accept  pay  for  the  clerical 
duties  .assigned  bv  Rusk  which  ignored  his 
25  years  of  experience  as  a  security  officer. 

•"I  haven't  lost  hope,"  he  said  "Somehow, 
some  dav.  In  this  land  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
the  right  of  government  employes  to  furnish 
information  to  Congress  is  going  to  be 
upheld  " 

Exhibit  3 
Two-Man  Unit  To  Sift  Otepka  Wiretaps 
The  State  Department  yesterday  named  a 
two-man  panel  to  investigate  allegations  of 
telephone-tapping  and  other  electronic  eaves- 
dropping in  the  Department's  security  office. 
\ppointed  to  the  panel  were  Wilson  Clark 
Flake,  retired  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Guinea,  and  George  W.  French  Jr..  a  retired 
Armv  intelligence  officer. 

They  were  Instructed  to  re-examine  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  which  has  been  inves- 
tigating State  Department  security,  and  to 
review  State  Department  records,  conduct 
interviews,  and  report  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  investigation  stems  partly  from  the 
case  of  Department  Security  Officer  Otto 
Otepka.  who  was  given  his  dismissal  notice 
in  November  on  charges  that  he  circum- 
vented normal  procedure  in  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  Senate  Subcommittee. 

Otepka.  who  is  appealing  his  ouster, 
charged  that  other  officials  of  the  Security 
Office  tapped  his  phone.  Two  members  of 
the  Security  Office  recently  were  placed  on 
leave  after  they  first  denied  and  later  con- 
ceded before  the  Subcommittee  that  the  tap- 
ping incident  occurred. 

The  State  Department  said  the  panel  in- 
vestigation is  separate  from  hearings  which 
will  be  held  on  Otepka's  appeal. 

Exhibit  4 

December  19,  1963. 
.Memorandum  for:   Wilson  C.  Flake,  George 

W.  French. 
From;  William  J.  Crockett. 
Subject:   Terms   of   reference   for  .an  inves- 
ugatlon  of  certain  actions  in  the  Office  of 
Security. 
I  am  transmitting  to  you  copies  of  terms 
of  reference  with  a  request  that  you  begin 
work  on  this  project  immediately. 

In  the  conduct  of  your  investigation  you 
are  authorized  to  take  sworn  statements. 
Should  your  request  for  such  a  statement  be 
refused  I  want  this  matter  brought  to  my 
attention  immediately. 

I  have  requested  all  personnel  of  the  Office 
of  Security  to  cooperate  with  you  fully.  Al- 
though I  do  not  wish  to  set  a  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  this  assignment  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  that  we  .are  interested  in  having 
as  thorough  a  job  done  done  as  possible. 
Attachments:  as  stated. 


(b)  A  further  review  of  all  written  mate- 
rial that  has  been  provided  by  present  or  for- 
mer members  of  the  Office  of  Security. 

(C)  Based  on  information  available  under 
(a)  and  (b)  above,  oral  interviews  should  be 
conducted  with  any  Individual  who  may 
have  participated  in,  or  have  knowledge  of. 
activities  mentioned  by  the  Seruite  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  Specifically,  jxirtlc- 
ular  attenUon  should  be  given  to  the  allega- 
tion of  other  cases  of  "bugging"  or  '"tap- 
ping." This  Includes  also  any  charges  of 
"tapping"  or  "bugging"  in  places  other  than 
Mr.  Otepka's  office.  As  conclusive  an  analysis 
as  possible  of  this  allegation  should  be  made. 

(d)  Any  organizational  or  procedural  dif- 
ficulties which  may  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  Department's  investigation. 

le)  Any  relevant  matters  that  have  been 
raised  either  during  the  Department's  in- 
quirer or  the  investigation  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and  which 
have  not  vet  been  completely  investigated. 


Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Continuation 

<:ir    THE    Department's    Investigation    of 

Certain  Actions  in  the  Office  of  Secueitt 

During  the  last  2  months  the  Department 

has  been  trying  to  assemble  all  facts  relating 

to  ,inv  efforts  made  In  the  Office  of  Security 

to  intercept  conversations  in  the  office  and 

on  the  telephone  of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka.  This 

;n'.estlgatlon  needs  to  be  concluded  at  the 

earliest  possible  moment  and  a  report  must 

be  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  State  setting 

forth  all  the  information  obtained. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  final  stages  of  this 
investigation  particular  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  following; 

10)    .\  thorough  reexamination  of  all  the 
testimony  given  to  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  by  any  present  or  for- 
mer member  of  the  Office  of  Security. 
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Exhibit  5 
Excerpt  From  Memorandum   of  Record   by 
State  Department  Security  Officer  John 
R.  NoRPEL.  Jr. 

memorakdu.m  of  record 
On  Friday,  Januarv  17.  1964.  from  2;30  to 
4;  15  p.m.  Security  Officer  John  R.  Norpel. 
Jr.,  was  interviewed  in  Room  7334  NS  Tlie 
interview  was  conducted  by  foimer  Ambas- 
sador Wilson  Flake  and  retired  Army  officer 
George  French. 

Prior  to  the  outset  of  the  formal  interview- 
as  it  was  described  by  Ambassador  Flake, 
he  explained  the  scope  of  his  assignment  was 
to  Identlfv  shortcomings  in  security  and 
practices  procedures.  Ambassador  Flake  men- 
tioned he  had  been  instructed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  William 
J.  Crockett.  However,  the  final  report  would 
be  furnished  to  the  .Secretary  personally  and 
he  implied  it  would  not  be  routed  through 
lower  staR^  levels. 

Ambassador  Flake  also  pointed  out  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  explore  the  Issues  in 
the  "Otepka  case."  He  stated  these  were 
separate  from  the  inquiry  at  hand  and  would 
t)e  answered  bv  Otepka  in  due  proceedings. 
Continuing,  he  requested  that  should  any 
of  his  questions  appear  to  be  related  to  or 
Identical  with  anv  of  the  "three  charges" 
Otepka  was  facing— the  interviewee  should 
so  state. 

When  Ambassador  Flake  disclosed  the 
"Otepka  case"  was  to  be  considered  a  sep- 
arate matter,  he  was  informed  Security  Of- 
ficer Norpel  was  in  no  way  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss that  or  any  other  matter.  Security  Of- 
ficer Norpel  observed  undoubtedly  the  gen- 
tleman had  or  should  have  had  access  to  the 
FBI's  investigative  report.  Security  Officer 
Norpel  stated  his  answers  or  statements 
could  not  difler  materially  from  the  Informa- 
tion he  divulged  to  the  FBI. 

Ambassador  Flake  concluded  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  formal  interview  by  advising  all 
information  developed  through  the  course 
of  his  inquiries  would  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  use  as  the  Secre- 
tary would  desire.  When  Ambassador  Flake 
noted  that  the  formal  interview  of  record 
would  then  proceed.  Security  Officer  Norpel 
asked  if  this  interview  was  being  recorded. 
In  essence,  both  Ambassador  Flake  and  Colo- 
nel French  replied  in  the  negative  to  the 
question  insofar  as  technical  coverage  was 
concerned.  The  only  "recording"  would  be 
such  notes  as  they  might  make  during  the 
course  of  the  questioning. 

Colonel  French  then,  in  substance,  advised 
Security  Officer  Norpel  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions if'  he  did  not  desire.  Should  the  advice 
of  counsel  seem  necessary  at  any  point,  the 
interview  -a-ould  he  terminated  so  that  Secu- 
rity Officer  Norpel  could  make  such  arrange- 
ments. 

The    first   questions    of    a    formal    nature 


were  by  Colonel  French.  These  related  to 
personal  knowledge  of  tampering  with  tele- 
phones or  clandestine,  surreptitious  entry 
into  safes  on  the  property  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  answers  to  both  questions 
was  "No"  In  elaboration.  Security  Officer 
Norpel  related  he  suspected  his  own  telephone 
had  been  lapped  or  tampered  with.  He  re- 
called several  occasions  in  about  May  or 
June  1963,  when  after  dialing  the  first  digit 
to  reach  another  phone  in  the  Department 
calls  in  progress  Irom  Mr.  Chaves'  office,  the 
Legal  Counsel,  could  be  audibly  monitored. 
The  interviewers  were  informed  after  this 
occurred  on  a  number  of  occasions  it  was 
reported  to  Securitv  Officer  (technician) 
Stanlev  Holden.  It  was  assumed  Holdcn  made 
some  tvpe  of  check.  Security  Officer  Holden 
eubsequentlv  explained  often  rotarles  on 
telephone  dial  equipment  in  the  basement 
became  clogged  with  dust  which  could  pos- 
sibly have  caused  the  malfunction  described. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  Ihe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinsuished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
vote  against  this  confirmation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  raised 
some  points  about  the  Otepka  case  which 
should  be  answered  before  the  confirma- 
tion is  approved.  The  record  .shows  that 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  first  denied 
that  It  had  used  :i  wiretap,  then  later 
retracted  the  denial  after  other  testi- 
inonv  before  the  committee  proved  they 
were  false  statements.  However,  it  was 
disturbinp  to  find  later  that  the  men  who 
testified  truthfully  before  the  subcom- 
mittee were  punished  by  beine  ostracized 
and  put  into  Siberian  positions. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanunous 
consent  that  my  statement  of  February 
14  1968,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kite  and 
his  associate,  Mr.  Burkhard.  be  jirinted 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. reservinK  the  right  to  object,  what 
was  the  request? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  print 
the  remarks  I  made  on  February  14. 
1968  concerning  Mr.  Hite  and  Mr.  Burk- 
hard who  testified  in  this  case.  After 
my  disclosure  of  their  plight  these  men 
were  reassigned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Congressional  Record.  Feb.   14, 
19681 
STATE   Department    Isolation   Ward 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  somewhat  shocked  today  to  find  that 
the    State    Department    is    operating    what 
might  be  referred   to  as  a  special   isolation 
ward    or    cooler    for    employees    whose    only 
crime  is  telling  the  truth  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

When  this  situation  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion I  visited  this  place.  I  suggest  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  press  go  to  23d 
and  D  streets,  on  the  first  floor  of  th-;  old 
State  Department  Annex  Building.  There  will 
be  found  an  entire  lloor  that  is  being  heated 
and  maintained  bv  tiie  State  Department, 
and  much  of  the  building  is  piled  up  with  a 
lot  of  Junk.  Only  one  office  on  this  floor 
is  occupied. 
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The  two  employees  who  are  In  this  room 
are  Hiirry  M.  Hit*,  who  Is  a  GS-13  at  a  salary 
of  $15,307,  and  Edward  Burkhard.  who  Is  a 
GS-12  at  a  salary  of  $12,890. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  employees  have 
had  practically  no  work  since  1965.  They  have 
had  absolutely  no  work  at  all  assigned  to 
them  since  October  of  1966.  Their  only  duty 
Is  to  report  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
to  remain  there  until  5:30  in  the  evening. 
They  have  a  telephone  and  a  typewriter,  and 
they  sit  there  looking  at  each  other  and 
reading  the  newspapers.  They  have  repeatedly 
sent  requests  to  their  superiors  in  the  State 
Department  asking  that  they  be  assigned 
duties.  Thus  far  nothing  has  been  assigned 
to  them. 

Mr  President,  these  two  men  are  being 
isolated  and  penalized  solely  because  they 
testified  in  the  Otepka  case  In  that  case, 
two  or  three  other  employees  testified  and 
lied  to  the  committee  about  whether  or  not 
they  wiretapped  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone. 
These  men  told  the  truth,  and  that  is  their 
only  crime:  they  told  the  truth.  Those  others 
who  lied  to  the  committee  and  later,  when 
caught,  changed  their  testimony,  have  been 
adequately  taken  care  of  by  the  State  De- 
partment. They  were  taken  care  of  because 
they  tpled  to  cover  up  for  them.  But  the 
Si«te  Department  could  not  fire  these  two 
men  because  it  realized  it  could  not  sustain 
charges.  The  men  draw  their  salaries  and 
sit  there  twiddling  their  thumbs  for  3  hours 
a  day  in  what  now  hsis  the  appearance  of  an 
old  abandoned  warehouse. 

This  Is  ridiculous,  especially  at  a  time  when 
we  hear  so  much  about  Government  deficits 

The  State  Department  is  well  aware  of  this 
situation  because  these  two  men  have  sent 
repeated  memorandums  to  the  Department 
■ippealing  for  some  work  to  do. 

.Mr.  President.  I  went  through  the  place 
this  morning,  and  I  looked  at  it.  I  Invite  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  press  to  go  down 
there  and  look  at  the  conditions  in  that 
btuldinij  If  those  who  go  there  :ire  unable  to 
find  the  room  at  first,  do  not  give  up.  because 
I  searched  for  10  minutes  before  I  could  find 
anyocidy  in  'he  building.  The  men  were  there. 
m  .-oom  114  and  on  the  job,  sitting  there  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  16  months,  wait- 
ing for  >omi-body  to  give  them  orders. 

Mr.  President.  I  most  respectfully  stiggest 
that  this  matter  should  be  straightened  out 
within  72  hours.  If  not,  I  am  going  to  submit 
a  resolution  asking  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  their  superior. 

Mr  WILXL\MS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  George  W. 
Ball '  .Putting  the  question.] 

The  ayes  have  it.  and  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  that 
the  Senate  has  ratified  the  two  resolu- 
tions of  ratification  on  the  conventions 
and  that  the  Senate  has  also  confirmed 
the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE     STREETS     ACT     OF     1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917  >  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  amend- 
ment pending  at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  continu- 
ing expiessions  of  concern  over  the  rising 
tide  of  lawlessness  in  this  country  that  I 
have  received  during  the  past  few  days. 
In  lieu  of  insertin  gthose  communica- 
tions into  the  Record,  however,  I  shall 
merely  read  excerpts  from  them. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  wish  to 
read  a  few  excerpts  from  an  editorial 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for 
May  6.  1968.  entitled  "How  To  Fight  a 
Domestic  War."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  .Sec  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  begins: 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  the  people  been  confronted  with 
such  a  threat  to  their  safety  in  the  cities  as 
we  are  witnessing  today. 

Apparently  the  impulse  to  create  havoc  Is 
infectious.  Its  spread  Is  plainly  due  to  the 
failure  of  established  authority  promptly 
to  impose  discipline  so  as  to  deter  further 
attempts  to  defy  the  law. 

•  •  •  «  ♦ 

Basically,  many  of  the  rioters  have  lost 
all  respect  for  "law  and  order"  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  softness  of  governing  au- 
thorities. When  "marches"  and  "demonstra- 
tions" first  began,  and  the  police  used  normal 
methods  of  control,  charges  of  "police 
brutality"  were  heard.  A  continued  propa- 
ganda movement  has  since  been  carried  on 
against  the  police  generally. 

•  «  •  •  «     - 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  says  that  free- 
dom of  speech  means  the  right  to  incite  per- 
sons to  destroy  lives  or  property. 

«  *  •  *  « 

Various  public  ofllclals  have  been  advocat- 
ing a  gentle  handling  of  riots  and  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  force,  even  though  crlmlrial 
elements  are  stimulated  to  rob  and  loot  The 
impression  has  been  conveyed  that  the  au- 
thorities would  be  "soft"  and  that  thievery 
could  go  on  with  little  interference  and  with- 
out much  risk  of  punishment.  There  have 
been  too  many  cases  of  vandalism  while 
{XJlice  were  nearby.  If  the  Impression  de- 
velops throughout  the  big  cities  that  looting 
can  be  done  with  relatively  little  chance  of 
its  being  stopped  by  police,  an  even  greater 
loss  of  life  and  property  could  ensue  in  the 
future. 

Commenting  on  the  threatened  Poor 
People's  March,  an  editorial   published 


in  the  Tulsa  World  of  May  7,  1968.  notes 
that — 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel,  told  a  Mississippi 
group  last  week  that  mass  applications  lor 
welfare  are  one  means  of  tying  up  local 
government  machinery.  .  .  .  Organizers  say 
the  naarch  and  camp-in  will  last  indefinite- 
ly— until  their  demands  on  Congress  are  met. 
No  one  knows  how  long  that  may  take.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  longer  the  "visi- 
tors" remain,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  seek 
health  and  welfare  benefits." 

...  If  poverty,  hunger  and  Illness  .ire 
being  exploited  to  gain  political  objectives. 
It  Is  the  choice  of  leaders  of  the  march^and 
the  marchers  themselves.  The  District  of 
Columbia  should  not  be  expected  —  and 
should  not  consent  to  subsidize  this  kind  of 
invasion  at  tlie  seat  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  Subsidizing  the 
March."  published  in  the  Tulsa.  Okla  , 
Daily   Woi-ld  of  Tucsdav,   May   7.   1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SVBSI0I7INC  THE  M.\RCH 

The  poor  people's  march  on  Washington 
this  month  is  raising  som;  .■^tlcky  quest  o.:.s 

Fir  example,  s -.all  Governme:n  welf.ire 
and  healti  agencies  in  the  Ciipitai  a  .sume 
cue  for  the  thousands  of  marcners  w:ia  mav 
seek  their  .«er  ires? 

I'l  other  words.  :s  the  Federal  welfare  t?- 
ta'jlishnneiu  obliged  to  underglrd  ;i  mov^- 
m-:!nt  t.iat  seeks  to  challenge  ;ind  possib]'. 
disruDt  tlie  verv  processes  of  the  Governn-.ovr 
itrelf? 

That  may  seem  paradoxical  and  insane 
but  it  is  re.'.!  e.'.ough  One  organizer  tor  tie 
march  t'le  Rev  James  Bevel,  tald  a  Missi.=- 
s:opl  group  last  week  that  niass  a;jpli;at;or.s 
;or  welfire  are  o  e  .means  of  tying  up  loc-l 
Government  in.ichin?ry. 

Winifred  G.  Thompson.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Welfare  Director.  Is  very  much  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  mass  demands  for  welf.ire 
support.  She  has  asked  the  District  corpora- 
tion counsel  whether  she  must  pay  benefits 
to  otu-of-town  applicants  who  come  to 
Was.hlngton. 

The  District  Health  Department  also  wants 
to  know  how  far  its  responsibility  goes  ;r. 
fiu-nishing  medical  services  for  the  cainp- 
ers-in. 

Questions  of  money  arise,  too.  Will  Con- 
gress be  .'isked  to  furnish  emergency  funds 
for  the  care  of  the  demonstrators? 

Organizers  say  the  march  and  camp-ui 
will  last  indefinitely— until  their  demands 
on  Congress  are  met.  No  one  knows  how  lo.na 
that  may  take.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  longer  the  "visitors"  remain,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  seek  health  and  welfare 
benefits. 

It  isn't  hard  to  foresee  outraged  protests 
against  a  hard-hearted  bureaucracy  that  will 
allow  women  and  children  to  go  hungry  and 
ill  right  under  its  nose.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, will  anyone  ask  who  is  responsible 
for  the  march  :n  the  first  place? 

If  poverty,  hunger  and  illness  are  being 
exploited  to  gain  F>olitical  objectives.  It  Is  the 
choice  of  leaders  of  the  march — and  the 
marchers  themselves.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  not  be  expected — :uid  should  no" 
consent — to  subsidize  this  kind  of  invasion 
at   the  seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  all  of  the  demands — and 
Senators  .should  u:tde!-,«tand  they  are  nc 
requests,  they  are  demands — being  made 
by  those  participating  in  the  march  and 
their  leaders  are.  nor  what  they  are  e.x- 
pected  to  achieve.  I  read  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  that  one   demand   was  that 
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the  Government  guarantee  or  provide 
ever>'  family  in  America  a  minimum  in- 
come of  $4,000  per  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  asso- 
ciated with  that  demand  any  acknowl- 
edged responsibility  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  be  so  subsidized  to  work  when 
they   have  a  chance  to  work,   to  work 
when  a  job  is  offered  to  them,  or  whether 
it  would  lUst  be  a  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion bv  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to 
anybody  who  just  does  not  wai.t  to  work 
i  think  we  need  some  clarification  on 
that  issue,  because  I   also  read  in  the 
press  this  morning  that  there  are  more 
jobs  available  in  this  country-  today  than 
there  are  people  who  are  unemployed: 
and  I  mav  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my 
State    there    are    jobs    awaiting    people 
who  are  willing  to  work.  I  think  that  can 
be  said  without  any   fear  of  successful 
challenge,  I  do  not  know  that  it  holds 
true  everv-wherc;  I  would  not  say  that  it 
does.  But  certainly.  ,iobs  that  are  avail- 
able should  be  filled,  and  people  who  can 
do  the  work  should  be  required  to  work 
before  we  tax  other  citizens  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  to  provide  them  a  gratuity  of  54.000 
a  year. 

A  column  appearing  m  the  current 
edition  of  'Roll  Call'  by  Allan  C.  Brown- 
feld  also  comments  on  the  march  on 
Washington  that  is  now  in  progress.  Mr. 
Brownfeld  was  kind  enough  to  forward 
me  a  copy  of  his  column  and  noted,  in 
his  cover  letter,  that — 

The  Poor  Peoples  March  which  Is  planned 
for  Washington  in  the  near  future  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  politics  of  coercion  which  its 
advocates  do  not  hesitate   to  endorse. 

I  have  previously  noted  in  the  course 

of  the  debate  during  the  last  few  days, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  tendency — 
in  fact,  it  is  becoming  an  accepted  prac- 
tice in  many  areas  of  endeavor  in  this 
coimtr>- — in  politics,  in  petitioning  the 
Government,  in  protesting  whatever 
may  not  be  liked  in  the  colleges  and 
the'  universities,  or  wherever  someone 
dissents  or  disagrees  with  what  is  oc- 
curring—to resort  to  intimidation,  coer- 
cion, and  even  violence  as  a  means  of 
achieving  goals  or  aims. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  consistent 
with  a  countn.-  governed  oy  laws  instead 
of  by  men.  Tlierefore.  this  trend  cannot 
be  permitted  to  continue. 

Force,  intimidation,  and  coercion,  if 
it  becomes  the  process  by  which  we  gov- 
ern ourselves  in  this  country,  will  destroy 
our  liberty  and  force  an  end  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  government.  Our  Govern- 
ment would  become  a  rule  by  dictator- 
ship rather  than  a  rule  by  the  democratic 
process. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  pending 
crime  bill,  all  of  these  subject  matters 
and  activities  in  the  nature  of  demon- 
strations— that  is.  demonstrations  that 
are  not  passive,  but  are  disorderly  demon- 
strations in  which  the  participants  tres- 
pass upon  the  rights  of  others  or  commit 
acts  of  civil  disobedience — are  relevant 
to  the  pending  bill  v.-hich  we  are  con- 
sidering in  an  effort  to  reinforce  the 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  coimtry 
and  to  improve  the  operations  of  the 
machinery  of  justice. 
Mr.  Brownfeld  begins  his  column: 


The  poor  people's  march  which  is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Washington  in  the  near 
future  is  by  no  means  a  civil  rights  demon- 
stration. This  point  was  made  explicit  by  the 
Rev  James  Bevel,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
which  is  sponsoring  the  march.  Speaking  In 
Marks.  Mississippi,  where  the  leaders  began 
their  search  for  recruits,  Bevel  stated  that: 
■  This  is  no  longer  a  civil  rights  thing.  Tills  is 
economic.  We  intend  to  force  the  power 
structure  of  this  country  to  divert  more 
energv— and  by  that  I  mean  money— into  get- 
ting 40  million  Americans  Into  this  nation's 
economic  mainstream." 


I  guess  that  statement  is  susceptible 
of  different  intei-pretations.  I  think  most 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
in  the  economic  mainstream.  There  are 
a  few  who  iwssibly  do  not  have.  But  there 
are  wavs  and  means  to  try  to  reach  those 
few  arid  help  them  if  they  are  willing 
to  help  themselves. 

There  is  not.  in  my  judgment,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  is  not  perfectly 
willing  to  try  to  reach  down  and  help 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves 
and  are  willing  to  accept  the  helping 
hand  which  is  reached  out  to  them  and 
put  forth  some  effoit  on  their  own  part 
to  try  to  improve  their  condition. 

That  has  been  demonstrated  here  time 
and  time  again  by  the  programs  that 
have  been  authorized  and  the  expendi- 
tures that  have  been  made  in  an  effort 
to  do  this.  I  think  that  every  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  do  so  again  on  any 
new  program  that  is  submitted.  However. 
there  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference  between 
doing  that  and  being  threatened  and 
intimidated  and  having  someone  say  to 
the  Congress  ot  the  United  States,  to  our 
Government,  and  to  its  officials.  "We  are 
going  to  force  the  power  structure  of  this 
countiT  to  divert  more  energy— and  by 
that  we  mean  more  money— to  give  us 
some  of  these  things  that  we  want." 

Mr.  President,  where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from?  Are  those  of  us  who  are  going 
to  support  this  demand  ready  to  add  an 
additional  10-  or  15-percent  surtax  to 
the  surtax  that  the  President  is  now  ask- 
ing for?  We  would  have  to  do  this  to  pro- 
vide the  $10  billion  or  more  that  would 
be  required.  That  is  a  very  modest  esti- 
mate. It  is  probably  an  understatement 
of  the  amount  required  to  meet  just  this 
one  demand. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  The 
credit  of  our  Government  is  already  un- 
der a  strain.  As  a  result,  we  have  an  Im- 
balance in  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
We  have  pressure  on  the  dollar.  We  have 
spiraling  inflation.  Are  we  going  to  add 
this  much  pressure  to  the  pressure  that 
already  exists? 

I  think  those  who  are  willing  to  vote  to 
meet  these  demands  for  SIO  billion  or 
more  on  this  one  issue  and  for  the  other 
billions  that  would  be  required  to  finance  ' 
the  additional  programs  these  people 
want  should  realize  that  if  we  vote  in 
favor  of  meeting  these  demands,  we 
should  be  willing  to  increase  our  taxes 
to  pay  for  our  action. 

Unless  we  stabilize  the  economy,  un- 
less we  stabilize  our  fiscal  po'icies,  voting 
today  to  spend  more  money  will  not 
mean  that  we  will  have  the  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods  tomorrow  that 
we  could  buy  with  today's  purchasing 


power.  Tlie  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar is  rapidly  declining.  And  to  make  such 
huge  expenditures  as  are  being  proposed 
would  simply  add  to  and  hasten  the  de- 
cline of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Brownfeld  stated: 
In  a  free  society  all  individuals  have  the 
right  to  advocate  policies  which  others  con- 
sider mistaken.  But  none  have  the  right  to 
take  the  law  into  fheir  own  hands  and  vio- 
late the  rights  of  others.  The  leaders  of  the 
march,  when  they  advocate  dislocating  the 
functioning  of  municipal  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, the  blocking  of  bridges  and  high- 
ways, are  forgetting  the  very  principle  which 
liberal  advocates  of  open  housing  and  other 
reforms  urged:  one  man's  freedom  ends 
where  another  begins.  What  of  the  right  of 
the  majority  of  citizens  to  conduct  their 
legitimate  business? 

Mr.     Brownfeld's     thought-provoking 
column  concluded  with  this: 


Our  socletv  can  be  pulled  down  If  we  per- 
mit the  blackmailers  and  their  advocates  to 
domiaate.  Citizens  have  the  right  to  advocate 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  more  jobs,  and 
even  preferential  rights.  But  they  have  no 
right  to  violate  the  law  and  deprive  other 
citizens  of  their  rights.  It  is  imporunt  that 
we  recognize  the  distinction,  lor  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  we  may  be  lorced  to  draw  our 
lines  very  sharply. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  the  following 
observation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
la.st  Friday: 

We  have  in  this  country  among  our  Negro 
people  some  of  the  finest,  some  of  the  most 
patriotic,  .■^ome  of  the  most  loyal  citizens, 
who  share  today  the  fear  that  others  are  ex- 
pressing, who  share  the  shame  that  we  feel 
when  we  see  these  outrageous  riots  and  acts 
of  lawlessness  running  rampant  throughout 
our  cities— the  plundering,  the  burning,  the 
pillaging,  and  the  murdering.  They  do  not 
agree  with  it.  thev  want  it  stopped.  The  best 
element  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  counuy  to- 
day want  these  things  stopped.  They  want 
law  and  order.  They,  too,  want  protection. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  my  State,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  a  dedication  ceremony 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  community 
centers  that  I  beheve  can  be  found  any- 
where in  a  community  of  that  size.  Tliere. 
Mr.  President,  the  leading  Negro  citizens 
of  the  community  joined  with  the  white 
citizens  of  the  community,  and  together, 
in  an  appropriate  ceremony,  joined 
hands  in  the  dedication  of  this  center, 
which  will  provide  services  and  conven- 
iences to  all  the  people  of  that  city. 

That  is  the  way  things  should  be  done, 
and  that  is  the  way  we  will  make  prog- 
ress in  race  relations,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  will  make  economic  progress- 
when  everyone  is  willing  to  cany  his 
share,  when  each  one  is  willing  to  tiy  to 
earn  his  own  way.  when  each  one  is  will- 
ing to  work  and  will  work  when  work  is 
offered. 

But  we  will  not  pi-ogress  in  this  coun- 
try and  our  internal  situation  will  not 
irnprove  if  we  have  come  to  the  point 
at  which  we  are  ready  to  be  intimidated 
and  permit  intimidation  and  coercion  to 
influence  us  to  vote  gratuities  of  an  an- 
nual wage  or  a  guaranteed  income  simply 
to  provide  the  livelihood  for  some  people 
who  are  not  willing  to  work  and  who  will 
not  undertake  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 
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There  are  those  who  need  help.  There 
are  those  for  whom  we  provide  relief.  If 
relief  is  inadequate,  so  far  as  we  can  do 
so  we  should  increase  it  and  in  many 
areas  expand  it.  But  whenever  we  take 
a  position  in  which  we  say  to  anybody 
coming  here.  'You  will  get  $4,000  a  year 
or  .some  other  amount,  whether  you  work 
or  not."  we  would  be  opening  the  flood- 
gates to  our  financial  ruin. 

Mr.  Archie  Moore,  the  great  boxing 
champion  and  a  great  American,  is  a 
prime  e.xample,  Mr  President,  of  what 
I  have  just  been  talking  about  as  to  the 
jood  Negro  citizens  of  our  country.  An 
article  published  in  the  Dearborn  Guide 
of  May  2.  1968.  is  devoted  to  this  out- 
.standmg  man.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article,  entitled 
•Archie  Moore  Seeks  Self-Help,"  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mr. 
Pro.xmire  in  the  chair  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  2.  ■ 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Moore  is  quoted  as  saying : 

The  devil  Is  at  work  in  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers,  looters, 
white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  iDrother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Moore  said : 
I  .im  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  evo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen 
almost  unbelievable  progress  r.iade  in  the 
last  handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become 
wild  beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting 
and  killing  ,ind  laying  America  bare'  Hate 
IS  bait,  bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure.  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me.  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me 
push  on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional 
rabble-rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving 
up  everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  re- 
venge yourse.  f  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done 
to  you  in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
house  next  Lau-  and  order  is  the  only  edge 
tie  have.  No  man  is  an  Island.  (Emphasis 
supplied.)  ■ 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Archie  Moore  is 
quoted  further  as  follows: 

Granted  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  whit*  man 
In  this  country.  But  believe  this:  If  we  re- 
sort to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can 
hope  for  is  civU  war.  untold  bloodshed,  ;ind 
the  end  of  our  dreams. 

Mr.  President,  those  woi-ds  were  spoken 
by  a  man  who  obviously  loves  his  coim- 
try.  and  I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
entire  article  about  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  R.  'W.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Bar  Association  was  kind 
enough  to  forward  me  an  article  he  had 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Daily  Rec- 
ord, the  Baltimore  legal  and  business 
daily,  for  it.*  annual  Law  Day.  U.S.A.,  edi- 
tion. In  his  letter  of  transmittal.  Mr. 
Baldwin  commented  that  he  had  "been 
following  with  i;ieat  interest  your  com- 
mittee's hearings  in  respect  to  law  en- 
forcement, as  to  which  I  ve:y  strongly 
support  your  view," 

The  article  is  entitled:  "Recent  Insur- 
rection Lends  Sardonic  Note  to  National 
Image  of  Observance." 

M:    President,  the  article  is  very  per- 


tinent to  our  deliberations  on  S.  917.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle in  its  entirety,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  read  two  or  three  excerpts  from  the 
article.  The  article  states: 

The  steady  increase  of  crimes  of  violence, 
including  ruthless  assassinations,  now  capped 
by  the  recent  eruptions  of  senseless  arson, 
looting,  riot  and  inurrection,  have  made  a 
mockery  of  our  national  image  of  a  democ- 
racy governed  under  law  and  order.  As  a  con- 
sequence. Law  Day  U.S.A.  this  May  1,  1968, 
takes  on  a  sardonic  note. 

It  is  significant  that  S.  917  was  taken 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  in  the 
Senate  on  Law  Day.  U.S.A.,  1968.  This 
is  the  most  vital  and  important  legisla- 
tive measure,  in  my  judgment,  that  will 
be  considered  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  disposition  of  this  bill,  whether 
we  pass  it  or  reject  it,  is  going  to  have 
a  lasting  impact  upon  law  and  order  in 
our  countiy,  and  more  so  than  we  prob- 
ably can  visualize  at  this  time. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  strike 
at  the  very  crux  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us,  the  lack  of  law  enforcement. 
If  you  sum  it  up  in  a  nutshell,  that  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  coimtry:  the  lack 
of  law  enforcement.  This  bill  strikes  at 
that  threat  by  providing  the  means  for 
strengthening  law-enforcement  officials 
in  training  and  equipment,  and  then,  by 
strengthening  them  in  presenting  a  case 
for  adjudication  in  the  coui-ts  of  our 
land.  Jt  also  strengthens  the  judicial 
process  by  modifying  some  Court  deci- 
sions that,  in  my  judgment,  have  tam- 
pered with  the  Constitution — at  least 
these  Coui't  decisions  overruled  what 
had  been  the  la\v  of  the  land  for  more 
than  100  years  and  they  overruled  prece- 
dents established  by  competent  and  able 
judges  who  have  been  revered  since  they 
served  on  the  Supreme  Court, 

The  Constitution  did  not  change.  The 
other  courts  have  held  the  admissibil- 
ity of  voltmtary  confession  to  be  consti- 
tutional over  and  over.  It  was  the  Court 
that  changed  and  not  the  Constitution, 

There  are  those  people  who  talk  about 
trying  to  turn  back  to  lynch  law.  There 
is  nothing  so  ridiculous  as  those  persons 
who  use  that  term.  One  has  only  to  read 
this  bill  to  know  that  it  would  do  no 
such  thing.  It  simply  turns  back  the 
clock  to  the  time  when  the  Constitution 
was  interpreted  to  mean  what  it  said, 
and  that  is  all.  It  turns  aside  or  rejects 
the  amendment  that  has  been  fostered 
onto  the  Constitution  by  Court  decisions 
that  invoke  dubious  technicalities  to  turn 
loose  on  society  known,  confessed,  suilty 
criminals. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  continues: 

How  can  we  say  to  the  wcrUl  that  the 
United  States  stands  for  law  and  order  in 
the  face  of  the  uncontrolled  lawlessness 
which  we  tolerate  today?  The  plain  truth  is 
that  we  cannot.  Hence,  the  usual  ulatitu- 
dln.us  ^t:uements  rehitine  to  Law  Dr.v  U.S. A: 
and  Wcrld  Peace  Through  Law  will  have  this 
year  a  hollow  ard  mocking  tune  Mr  view  is 
that  we  must  face  up  to  the  situation  and 
act  accordingly. 


Mr,  President.  I  hope  that  all  Senator,- 
will  read  the  entire  article,  because  it 
describes  the  work  of  the  President'.- 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  Although 
in  a  minority,  a  substantial  number  on 
that  Commission  recommended  action  ;;. 
line  with  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill.  Yet  they  were  ignored  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

I  quote  fuither  fiom  the  article,  fiom 
Chief  Judge  J,  Edward  Lumbard  of  the 
second  circuit,  chairman  of  the  AB.^ 
Special  Committ-ee  on  Minimum  Stand- 
ards for  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice: 

"We  ar?  .ii  danier  of  grievous  imbalance 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
•  •  ■""  Starting  with  that  premise  they  ad- 
vocated in  restrained  langiiace  legislation  lo 
moderate  the  more  unrealistic  effects  of  the 
Mirctnda.  Esrobedo  and  Croaker  cases  so  that 
police  can  apprehend  and  courts  can  convict 
at  least  the  plainly,  guilty. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator.  I  expect 
to  have  daggers  thrown  at  me.  to  be 
ridiculed  from  some  sources,  and  to  be 
charged  with  what  seem,=;  to  be.  in  the 
minds  of  .some,  an  unpardonable  sin.  that 
of  attacking  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  I 
did  not  attack  the  Court.  If  this  is  an 
attack,  four  members  of  that  \'ery  .same 
Court  attacked  the  decisions  of  the  other 
five.  Were  they  attacking  the  Court  when 
they  dissented?  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  charged  that  they  had  no  right  to  dis- 
sent. I  have  not  said  anything  more 
harsh  about  the  majority  of  the  Court 
than  the  minority  members  have  them- 
selves who  disagreed  with  them. 

These  days  we  seem  to  be  harping  on 
the  right  to  dissent  in  America.  All  right. 
If  that  is  a  right  of  ever>'  citizen  :n 
America,  then  certainly  every  Member 
of  this  body  has  a  right  to  disagree  with 
tiie  Supreme  Court  on  .some  of  its  out- 
rageous decisions.  We  also  have  a  right 
and  the  authority  to  tr>"  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  do  not  mind  the  smears.  This  is  my 
fight.  I  have  no  more  stake  in  this  than 
does  any  othei'  Senator.  I  have  no  more  to 
lose  or  to  gain  than  any  other  Senatoi- 
Perhaps  I  have  less  to  gain,  because  I 
may  not  be  runnins:  for  office  as  Ions  as 
some  other  Senators.  Thus,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  personal  vendetta  against 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  personal  feel- 
ing. It  is  crucial  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  America.  It  is  crucial  to  law 
enforcement.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
current  trends  be  reversed.  Law  and  or- 
der in  America  cannct  be  restored  unless 
we  restore  that  procedure  and  that 
quality  of  justice  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  for  so  long  which  kept  down  the 
crime  rate. 

Mr  President,  all  you  have  to  do  to 
satisfy  yourself,  or  anyone  else,  is  to 
take  the  chart  of  crime  increase  in  this 
country  and  see  what  the  impact  has 
been  since  the  decisions  were  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  began 
amending  the  Constitution  to  conform 
to  the  theories  of  sociologists  instead  of 
interpreting  the  Constitution  according 
to  the  precedents  which  had  been  es- 
tabMshed  by  their  predecessors,  and  when 
we  departed  from  that  and  began  travel- 
ing downhill  along  a  dangerous  road. 


May  /•>.  }!>^^''^ 
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M  this  hour,  at  this  session.  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  to  try  to  restore  the  proc- 
esses of  judicial  procedure  which  kept 
our  citizens  safe  from  the  lawless  ele- 
„ient— from  the  criminal  who  had  the 
inclination  to  engage  in  barbaric  crimes. 

Ah  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  lot  about 
poverty,  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of  it 

all, 
Mr.  President,  poverty  never  gave  any 

man  an  excuse  to  murder. 

Poverty  never  gave  any  man  an  excuse 
to  rob  a  bank  by  force  of  arms. 

Povertv  never  gave  any  man  an  ex- 
cuse to  attack  an  old  lady  on  the  street 
and  jerk  her  purse  away  from  her. 

Povertv   never  gave  a  criminal   with 
animal  instincts  the  right  to  rape  and 
ravish  at  will  and  with  impunity. 
Is  poverty  an  excuse  for  all  that? 
Had  poverty  been  an  excuse,  and  had 
it  been   tolerated   as   an   alibi   for   the 
crimes  we  witness  today  in  America.  I 
wonder  how  America  could  have  survived 
until  now  when,  in  the  past,  there  was 
much,  much  more  poverty  than  there  is 
at  present. 
How  did  our  country  sur\ive? 
We  have  less  poverty  today.   We  are 
the  most  affluent  country  in  the  world. 
We  have  less  poverty  than  ever  before. 
Yet.  iwverty  is  used  by  some  as  an  alibi 
and   excuse   to   condone   the   increasing 
number    of    crimes    occurring    in    our 
country. 

Mr,  President,  last  Friday,  I  referred 
to  the  number  of  communications  I  have 
received  during  the  past  few  days  from 
concerned  citizens  about  the  growing 
lawlessness  in  America  and  the  laxity  of 
officials  responsible  for  enforcing  and 
maintaining  law  and  order.  At  that  time, 
I  read  excerpts  from  a  cross-section  of  65 
01  these  communications  from  people  in 
16  different  States.  Today's  .sample  in- 
cludes statements  from  people  in  some 
of  those  States  as  well  as  others. 

These  people  are  concerned.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Many  are  outraged— and  most  are 
frightened.  All  of  them  want  action. 
A  man  in  Westfleld,  N.J..  writes: 
I.  too.  want  t-o  ijreserve  this  country,  and  I 
"oclieve  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
have  the  same  interest.  We  can  only  hope 
that  this  fact  is  somehow  communicated  to 
the  serious  Presidential  candidates  now  on 
•he  scene — and  that  out  of  the  upcoming 
elections  we  will  obtain  the  necessary 
leadership  to  get  America  back  on  the  rails. 

A  secretarj'  in  Jenkintown.  Pa.,  who 
has  felt  the  tragic  horror  of  a  heinous 
crime,  writes : 

May  I  Just  add  another  small  voice  to  your 
mmpaign  to  again  have  America  as  the 
country  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
The  people. 

The  terrible  inequities  now  expounded 
by  our  Judiciary  are  the  most  awful 
threat  to  our  citizens  that  I  can  imagine. 
We  are  the  God-parents  of  .i  16-year  old  girl 
who  was  Just  abducted  and  murdered.  For 
her  parents'  sake.  I  almost  wish  they  would 
not  catch  the  filthy  beast  who  committed 
this  crime,  for  we  are  all  certain  that,  be- 
cause of  the  ridiculous  changes  to  our  laws, 
Candy  will  be  th»  one  who  is  tried  and  de- 
nounced, even  after  death.  Instead  of  her 
killer  being  punished  severely  enough  to 
show  that  Justice  still  Is  an  American  way 
and  to  perhaps  deter  others  from  perpetrating 
like  crimes. 


I  pray  for  your  success  in  all  your  en- 
deavors to  bring  America  back  to  its  high 
standards  and  the  good  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can Justice — to  protect  the  Innocent,  not 
shield  the  guilty,  will  again  be  the  way  of 
life  for  my  children  and  theirs. 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  in  a 
Philadelphia  neighborhood  .sent  me  a 
copy  of  an  article  headed:  Court  Cod- 
dle.s  Criminals.  Says  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,"  and  alongside  the  article,  these 
people  had  written  simply:  "Good  for 
vou.  You  have  our  wholehearted  sup- 
i)oit."  Beneath  that  terse  assurance,  Mr. 
President,  53  citizens  had  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  sign  their  names. 
A  1  csident  of  Baltimore  writes: 
I  support  you  implicitly  in  your  efforts  to 
right  the  WTongs  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  be- 
lieve the  lime  is  long  overdiie  where  the 
Courts  in  this  great  country  of  ours  .should 
slop  favoring  criminals. 

A  gentleman  from  liowell.  Mass.. 
writes : 

I  tind  mvself  in  complete  agreement  with 
you  on  the  need  for  a  crime  control  bill. 
Several  past  Supreme  Court  decisions  leave 
;i  lot  to  be  desired,  especially  in  this  area  of 
crime  control. 

A  couple  from  nearby  Arlington.  Va.. 
write: 

surely  there  can  be  a  stop  to  Iht  lawless- 
ness that  is  going  on  in  this  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  T.  Bauer  write 
from  Maryland: 

We  ;LRrce  with  your  stand  and  feel  that 
the  supreme  Court  has  been  coddling  crimi- 
nals long  eriough. 

A  retired  police  lieutenant  from  Con- 
necticut expresses  great  concern  over  the 
ri.sing  tide  of  lawlessness  and  offers  the 
following  recommendation : 

Following  is  a  suggestion  that  I  think  may 
help  our  chances  to  enforce  law  and  order 
which  we  know  is  so  inrportant  to  the  future 
of  our  country.  I  suggest  that  every  honorably 
retired  police  officer  of  soimdmind  and  body 
be  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  be 
.irmed  at  all  times  and  make  his  badge  all  the 
authoritv  he  needs  to  be  arme.d  I  am  sure 
that  these  retired  men,  or  at  ^e.ast  90':  of 
them,  would  be  willing  and  happy  to  serve 
in  any  emergency  witnout  pay  in  th^  area  in 
which  they  live. 


I  think  that  suggestion  ought  iq  be 
further  explored.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
thank  Mr.  Paul  M.  Berg.  Sr..  for  submit- 
ting it.  \ 
A  farmwife  from  Michigan  writes: 
Let's  get  tough  ai^.d  give  the  police  more 
aid  instead  of  criticism  and  give  the  decent 
lav.'  abiding  people  some  peace  of  mind  and 
freedom  from  fear, 

A  lady  from  Kentucky,  who  signs  her 
letter  "just  a  farmwife.'"  writes: 

We — the  people — who  are  at  liome  who  pay 
taxes  and  liiore  taxes  for  schools— welfare — 
housing  and  pdverty.  etc..  are  heart-sick  over 
conditions  and  are  feeling  hopeless  and  have 
lost  faith  In  government  officials,  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  efforts  against  crime. 

From  Glendale.  Calif,,  a  Mr.  Post 
writes: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  about  the  Title 
II  of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill. 
This  seems  like  the  long  sought  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  many  people.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  what  I  am  sure  is  the  overwhelming 
desire  of  the  American  people. 

A  Waynesville,  Ohio,  woman  writes: 


Just  read  an  article  in  our  local  paper 
where  you  were  pushing  for  Senate  passage 
of  a  crime  control  bill  that  would  supersede 
several  controversial  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Your  accusation  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  coddling  criminals,  is  a  hundred 
percent  right.  Under  our  present  law.>-  a 
[jerson  can  be  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and 
if  the  arresting  officer  fails  to  inform  them  of 
their  rightvS.  the  Judge  will  turn  them  lootse. 
This  very  thing  happened  recently  around 
here  With  all  the  crime  going  on  today.  It  is 
not  safe  for  a  woman  to  be  on  the  streets. 
.Sc'inething  must  be  done.  Little  wonder  that 
crime  is  increasing,  the  criminal  hasnt  noth- 
ing much  to  fear.  Little  wonder  our  police 
force  are  throwing  up  their  hands  and  quit- 
line  by  the  thousands  they  have  no  backing. 

Mr.  Jack  A.  Turner  from  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  writes: 

Thank  you  for  your  bill  to  prevent  crime 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Administration 
are  doing  things  to  our  great  country  that 
should  not  be  done. 

An  Ohio  man  wiites: 

1  want  something  done  alx)ut  crime  and 
riots!  Everyday  I  go  to  work  thinking  about 
my  home  and  family.  Judges  Just  slap  the 
hands  of  rioters  and  release  other  types  of 
ci-imlnals  on  technicalities. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  this  man 
adds,  almost  pathetically,  the  following 
postscript : 

Could  we  have  a  little  prayer  in  schools— 
maybe  even  a  salute  to  the  flag  each  morning? 

Those  are  the  days  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn to — when  there  was  reverence  for 
law  and  respect  for  authority;  when  we 
instilled  in  the  youth  of  the  land  a  respect 
for  divinity,  for  the  divine,  for  the  par- 
ents, for  the  teachers,  and  for  the  law- 
enforcement  officials. 

The  Reverend  William  C.  Huddle-ston, 
pastor  of  the  Trinity  Baptist  Church  in 
El  Dorado,  Ark.,  writes: 

Our  church  wishes  to  ondonse  your  pro- 
posed legislation  for  making  the  streets  of 
our  cities  safer.  .  .  We  commend  your  action 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  I  placed  in 
the  Record  22  telegrams  that  I  had  re- 
ceived Ircm  downtown  business  people 
in  Wa.shington.  I  have  three  more  here 
today  that  came  the  next  day,  which  I 
did  not  get  to  put  in  the  Record:  and  1 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these  tele- 
grams be  placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
'    were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Carr's  Jewelers, 

\^  Washington,  DC. May  It.  1968. 

.Senator  Johx  L.  McClell.^n. 
Senate,  Office  Building, 
Wa.shjn^ton.  DC. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  in  behalf  of  the  tnllre 
community.  I  as  a  downtown  merchant 
strongly  urge  the  President  or  a  subordinate 
to  immediately  make  public  announcements 
that  law  and  order  will  be  upheld  in  Wash- 
ington by  whatever  means  required  and  that 
stringent  enforcement  measures  be  used. 
Louis  E  Nyberg. 

President. 


Theastjke  Trove,  Inc  . 
Washington.  DC.  May  11,1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellaj*, 
Senate  Office  Butlding,  \ 

Washington.  DC 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community. 
I.  as  a  downtown  merchant,  strongly  urge 
that  the  President  and  other  high  officials 
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tnimediately  make  frequent  public  an- 
nouncements that  law  and  order  will  and 
must  be  upheld  in  the  Nations  Capital  by 
whatever  means  required  Every  citizen  must 
be  made  aware  of  their  responsibilities  In 
this  urgent  matter. 

Jerome  Broder, 

PTesident. 

VIJ  Shops. 
Washington.  DC.  May  10  1968 
Senator  John  L   McClellan. 
Srnate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  community. 
I.  as  a  downtown  Washington  businessman, 
strongly  urge  that  the  President  or  other 
high  authority  Imrnediately  make  frequent 
public  announcements  condemning  acts  of 
violence:  that  law  and  order  will  be  upheld 
In  the  National  Capital  by  whatever  means 
required,  and  that  appropriate  enforcement 
measures  be  taken  now 

A  Giloer. 
President 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  other  editorials  and 
letters  that  I  want  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Ae  soon  a..  I  can  arrange  them, 
either  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow,  I  will 
offer  them  for  the  Record. 

I  want  to  say  this;  I  do  not  think  I 
am  mistaken.  The  American  people  are 
frightened,  they  are  disturbed,  they  are 
Icsing  confidence  in  the  ability  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  them.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
quieting thought  when  the  American 
people  begin  to  feel  that  way.  I  am  try- 
ing to  champion  their  right  here  today — 
their  right  to  be  protected,  to  pass  laws 
and  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  protect  tlie 
innocent  as  well  as  to  provide  justice  for 
the  accused. 

Mr   President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
E.xHiBrr  1 
(From  C.3.  News  A:  World  Report. 

May  6.  19681 

How  To  Fight  .\  Domestic  W.\r 

i  By  David  Lawrencel 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  the  people  been  confronted  with 
such  a  threa:  to  their  safety  In  the  cities  03 
we  are  witnessing  today. 

The  official  figures  from  76  cities  show  that 
46  persons  were  killed  in  a  few  days  In  the 
,  riots  which  erupted  after  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Lather  King.  Jr..  on  April  4. 
More  than  2.500  were  injured,  and  approxi- 
mately 21.000  were  arrested.  Disturbances 
actually  broke  out  in  more  than  100  cities, 
but  the  national  statistics  of  all  the  losses 
have  not  yet  been  compiled. 

Also,  in  the  Detroit  outbreak  last  July, 
there  were  43  deaths,  and  m  the  same  month 
23  were  killed  in  riots  in  Newark.  N.J. 

Many  a  college  campus  from  coast  to  coast 
has  been  the  scene  of  violence.  A  few  days 
ago  students  seized  the  office  of  the  President 
of  Columbia  University,  and  similar  rebel- 
lions occurred  in  several  other  universities. 

Apparently  the  Impulse  to  create  havoc 
Is  Infectious.  Its  spread  is  plainly  due  to  the 
failure  of  established  authority  to  promptly 
impose  discipline  so  as  to  deter  further 
attempts  to  defy  the  law. 

Police  chiefs  throughout  the  country  find 
themselves  calling  for  State  militia.  Gover- 
nors are  faced  with  a  situation  so  menacing 
that  they  have  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  federal 
troops.  Meanwhile,  the  riots  reach  massive 
proportions,  and  the  damage  is  extensive. 
Fires  are  set  and  snipers  boldly  support  the 
rioters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  In  most  In- 
stances the  arsonists  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  looters.  Persons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords axe  often  noted  on  the  lists  of  arrests. 

Ba3lcallv,  manv  of  the  rioters  have  lost  all 


respect  for  law  and  order,  '  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  softness  of  governing  au- 
thorities. When  "marches"  and  "demonstra- 
tions" first  began,  and  the  police  used  nor- 
mal methods  of  control,  charges  of  "police 
brutality"  were  heard.  A  continued  propa- 
ganda movement  has  since  been  carried  on 
against  the  police  generally. 

.As  a  tense  situation  arises  anywhere,  local 
authorities  who  refuse  to  grant  permits  for 
street  gatherings  related  to  highly  contro- 
versial subjects  should  not  be  restrained  by 
the  courts.  There  are  plenty  of  auditoriums' 
and  stadiums  where  such  discussions  can  be 
carried  on  in  a  lawful  manner.  Nothing  in 
the  Constitution  says  that  freedom  of  speech 
means  the  right  to  incite  persons  to  destroy 
lives  or  property. 

The  main  problem  nowadays  is  how  to 
apply  force  and  prevent  violence  when  the 
disorders  start  or  mobs  gather.  Some  police 
c-'ilefs  .ire  even  he^^itant  to  utilize  tear  gas 
or  to  let  guns  be  used  to  quell  disturbances. 

Recently  a  debate  has  been  going  on  in 
the  press  between  the  mayors  of  various 
cities,  some  of  whom  declare  that  it  is  wrong 
to  shoot  at  arsonists  or  looters  to  deter  them 
Others  say  that  the  intention  to  use  force 
must  in  some  way  be  made  clear  to  the  mobs 
If  they  are  really  to  be  prevented  from  In- 
flicting serious  injury.  Certainly  resistance 
to  arrest  ran  be  dealt  vtth  forcibly. 

Various  public  officials  have  been  advo- 
cating a  gentle  handling  of  riots  and  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  force,  even  though  crimi- 
nal elements  are  snmalaied  to  rob  and  loot. 
The  Impression  has  been  conveyed  that  the 
authorities  would  be  "soft"  and  that  thievery 
could  go  on  with  little  Interference  and  with- 
out much  risk  of  punishment  There  have 
been  too  many  cases  of  vandalism  while  po- 
lice were  nearby  If  the  Impression  developw 
throughout  the  big  cities  that  looting  can 
be  done  with  relatively  little  chance  of  its 
being  stopped  by  police,  an  even  greater  loss 
of  lUe  and  property  could  ensue  in  the 
future. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  police  are  in  many 
instances  not  instructed  In  how  to  deal  with 
rock-throwing,  arson  and  looting.  The  up- 
risings often  develop  In  different  parts  of  a 
city,  and  an  adequate  number  of  officers  of 
the  law  Is  not  at  hand  to  squelch  the  dis- 
turbances. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  Initiative  and  help  co- 
ordinate the  police  operations  of  the  States 
and  cities.  For  obviously  the  disorders  are 
instigated  across  State  lines  and  are  in  large 
part  a  federal  as  well  as  a  local  problem.  Oc- 
casional seminars  are  not  enough.  The  crime 
wave  In  a  growing  population  cannot  be 
handled  without  more  police  and  some  form 
of  national  supervision. 

If  federal  authorities  were  required  to 
train  the  p>ollce  force  and  to  Issue  before- 
hand public  announcements  of  the  methods 
that  would  be  taken  to  deal  with  riots,  the 
Irresponsible  elements  would  not  be  likely 
to  risk  a  defiance  of  the  law. 

The  problem  of  communication  is  vital — 
how  to  let  the  people  in  the  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  big  cities  know  that  a  riot 
can  be  dangerous  and  that  the  police  will  not 
hesitate  to  apply  maximum  force  if  violence 
breaks  out.  Not  only  must  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  use  drastic  measures  be  given  in  ad- 
vance and  widely  publicized  in  the  commu- 
nities, but  rigid  discipline  must  be  applied 
when  disorder  becomes  manifest. 

Insurrection  should  be  handled  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  There  Is  no  need  for  a  police 
state,  but  there  is  every  need  for  national 
security  an(i  safety. 


Exhibit  2 
I  From  the  Dearborn  Guide.  May  2,  19681 
Archie  Moore  Sees  Self-Help 
<By  Ray  Vernon) 
Fortunately  for  America  the  Negro  com- 
munity of  this  country  Is  not  made  up  en- 


tirely of  Stokely  CarmlchaeJs    Rap   Browns 
and  other  black  milltania. 

There  are  people  like  Archie  Moore,  the 
former  light  heavyweight  champion  uf  the 
world.  Moore  came  up  out  of  the  worst  slums 
of  St  Louis  and  today  he  has  the  respect  of 
every  man  who  ever  met  him. 

The  following  tells  what  kind  of  man 
Archie  Moore  is: 

"The  devil  Is  at  work  In  America,  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and 
looters,  white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy. 
Those  who  would  profit  from  their  brother's 
misfortunes  deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

"I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  'Uncle 
Tom.'  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  Presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  born  in  a  ghetto 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  I'm  proud  of  that. 

"The  young  people  of  today  think  they 
have  a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been 
around  in  the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in 
St.  Louis.  We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot 
of  us  made  it. 

"I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block, 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famou.'^ 
J.;zz  musicians  in  the  world.  Tliere  vere  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  In  St.  Louis 
came  from  our  neighborhood. 

"We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and 
we  were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  your  'guaranteed  national  Income  '  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn'?  The 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a  living. 
God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself. 

"Now  then,  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  injustices  of  this  world. " 
Archie  Moore  continued.  "I  am  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  Negro  evolution  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  I've  seen  almost  unbelievable 
progress  made  in  the  last  handftil  of  years. 
Do  we  want  to  become  wild  beasts  bent  only 
on  revenge,  looting  and  killing  and  layine 
America  bare?  Hate  is  bait,  bait  for  the 
simple-minded. 

"Sure.  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me.  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  in  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
hotise  next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge 
we  have  No  man  is  an  island, 

"Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
in  this  country.  But  believe  this:  if  we  resor' 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

"We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified 
men,  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger, 

"There  are  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't  that 
what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  overcome? 
.'^nd  then  there  is  the  element  that  calls  for 
a  return  to  Africa. 

"For  my  part,  Africa  is  a  great  place  to 
vtsl'.  but  i  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 
let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live. 
I'm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country 
that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not 
giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life  to 
give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give  them 
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today:  a  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
111  tlie  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy." 
JVrchle  Moore  went  on.  "I  don't  think  you'll 
tind  intelligent— no,  let's  rephrase  that— ma- 
ture Negroes  running  wild  in  the  streets  or 
.sniping  at  total  strangers.  God  made  the 
white  man  as  well  :is  the  black.  True,  we 
haven't  acted  as  brothers  in  the  past,  but  we 
tre  brothers.  If  were  to  be  so  many  Cains 
and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We  can't  blame 
God  for  it. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I  spent  too  much  of  my  life  building 
what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to  satisfy 
some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who  beat  my 
grandfather. 

■Those  men  are  long  dead.  Do  we  have  to 
choke  what  could  be  a  beautiful  garden  with 
weeds  of  hate?  I  say  no!  And  I  stand  ready 
to  start  'Operation  Gardener.'  I  invite  the  re- 
spected Negro  leaders  of  our  country  to  Join 
me." 

Archie  Moore  has  had  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  a  program  he  started  called  ABC — 
^ny  Bov  Can.  He  has  sought  to  teach  young- 
sters of  aU  colors  what  dignity,  self  respect 
.md  honor  are.  He  has  helped  stamp  out  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  many  places. 

For  his  remarks  Archie  Moore  deserves  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  his  fellow  Americans- 
black  and  white. 

Exhibit  c 
(From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Dally   Record, 

May   1.   1968) 
recent  Insurrection  Lends  S.^rdonic  Note 

TO  National  IJiage  of  Observance 
(By  Rignal  W.  Baldwin,  president,  Maryland 
State  Bar  Association) 
The  steady  increase  of  crimes  of  violence, 
mcludlng  rtjthless  assassinations,  now  cap- 
ped bv  the  recent  eruptions  of  senseless  arson, 
looting,  not  and  insurrection,  have  made 
a  mockery  of  our  national  image  of  a  democ- 
racv  governed  under  law  and  order.  As  a 
ronsequence.  Law  Day  U.S.A.  this  May  1, 
1068.  takes  on  a  sardonic  note. 

How  can  we  say  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  stands  for  law  and  order  in  the 
face  of  the  uncontrolled  lawlessness  which 
we  tolerate  today?  The  plain  truth  is  that 
we  cannot.  Hence,  the  usual  platitudinous 
.statements  relating  to  Law  Day  USA.  and 
World  Peace  Through  Law  will  have  this 
vear  a  hollow  and  mocking  tune.  My  view  is 
that  we  must  face  up  to  the  situation  and  act 
.ccordlngiy. 

The  truth  :s  we  have  emerged  today  as  a 
Nation  that  does  not  stand  for  law  and  order 
but  for  violent  lawlessness.  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  how  and  why  have  we  come  to  such 
a  situation"'  I  believe  that  it  largely  began 
when  a  few  of  our  self-appointed  "leading 
citizens"  took  it  into  their  own  hands  to 
decide  which  of  our  laws  were  right  and 
v.-hlch  '.vcre  wrong,  and  then  not  only  to 
preach,  but  to  act.  calculated,  intentional  and 
publicized  disobedience  of  those  laws.  True, 
they  started  in  small  and  relatively  innocuous 
ways,  such  as  trespassing  Instead  of  legal 
picketing  which  has  been  our  traditional 
democratic  means  of  protest.  But  they  set  an 
example — an  example  to  the  young,  the  im- 
pulsive, the  ignorant  and  the  mob.  as  well 
as  to  other  such  ""leaders".  These,  in  their 
turn,  decided  which  laws  they  disagreed  "with 
and  went  on  from  trespass  and  violation  of 
property  rights  to  infractions  invoUIng 
minor  violence,  such  as  college  sit-ins  and 
various  obstructions  of  the  draft.  From  such 
beginnings  the  original  precept  has  led  to 
crimes  of  real  violence. 

The  obvious  antidote  to  lawbreaking  in 
all  forms— whether  mere  trespass,  sit-downs 
m  the  dean's  office.  Interference  with  the 
draft — or  voking,  robbery,  rape  and  murder — 
or  riot,  arson,  looting  and  insurrection— is 
swift   and  certain  law  enforc^ent  in  the 


form  of  Just  penalties  that  stick  and  must  be 
paid.  But  we  don't  have  It.  The  police  are 
hobbled  in  their  efforts  either  by  extremes  of 
protection  for  the  lawbreaker  imposed  by  our 
Courts,  or  by  those  who  directly  control  them. 
And  conteinporaneously  with— I  believe  a 
major  cause  of  the  alarming  Increase  in  all 
forms  of  lawlessness,  our  Courts  have  af- 
forded far  reaching  and  often  unrealistic 
protections  and  escapes  to  such  lawbreakers. 
Judge  Warren  E  Burger,  of  the  DC.  Court 
of  Appeals,  recently  stated  that  we  have  de- 
veloped a  .svslem  of  criminal  justice  "In 
which  It  is  of'ten  very  difficult  to  convict  even 
those  who  are  plainly  guilty"  He  said  that 
no  other  nation  tolerates  criminal  trials  so 
long  delayed  after  .irrest.  permits  :;uch  long 
trials,  endless  appeals  and  retrials,  .md  af- 
fords such  extremes  of  procedural  protections 
.such  as  exclusion  of  incontrovertible  evidence 
and  dismi-ssals  lor  technical  irregularities. 
Judge  Burger  goes  on  to  say  that  "if  i>eople 
generallv--law  .ibiding  and  lawless  alike- - 
think  the  law  is  ineffective  two  serious  im- 
pacts occur:  The  decent  people  experience  a 
suppressed  rage,  frustration  and  bitterness, 
and  the  others  feel  th.^t  they  can  "get  by"  with 
anvthlng.  Many  people,  even  though  not  .ill. 
will  be  deterred  from  serious  crime  if  they 
believe  that  Justice  Is  swift  and  sure.  Today 
no  one  thinks  tliat" 

Part   of   the  present  problem   is  disclosed 
by  the  .tttitude  of  tho.se  who  wrote  the  Feb- 
ruary 1967  "Report  By  The  President's  Com- 
mission On  Law  Entorcement  and  .Adminis- 
tration Of  Justice"".  This  telephone  Ijook  size 
pictorial  publication,   written  chiefly   by   its 
professional  staff  (according  to  statements  to 
me   by    two    members   of    the    Commission), 
stresses  .such   collateral   problems   as  delin- 
quency, sentencing,  probation,  iienology.  [xi- 
llce  training  and  the  condition  of  the  under- 
privileged, with  relatively  little  emphasis  on 
law  enforcement.  A  minority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, comprised  of  three  former  ABA.  Presi- 
dents  (Lewis  F    Powell.  Ross  L.  Malone  and 
Robert  G.  Storev)  and  Leon  Jaworski.  present 
Chairman  of   the   ABA.   Special   Committee 
on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control,  Joined  by 
the  District  Attorney  of  Boston,  the  Attorney 
Gpiieral  of  California  and  the  Chief  of  Police 
of    San   Francisco,    wrote    a   separate    report, 
originally  designated  a  "dissent".  Their  thesis 
was  the  "statement  of  Chief  Jv".dge  J.  Edward 
Lumbard.  of   the   Second  Circuit.  Ch..irman 
of  the  A.B.A.    ".Special  Committee  on  Mini- 
mum Standards  For   the  Administration  of 
Criminal    Justice"— "We    are    in    danger    of 
grievous  imbalance  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  *   *    *'•.  Starting  with  that 
premise    they   advocated   in   restrcined   lan- 
guage legislation  to  moderate  the  more  un- 
realistic effects  of  -he  Miranda.  Kscobcdo  and 
Crooker  cases  so  that  police  can  apprehend 
.md  courts  can  convict  at  least  the  plainly 
guiltv.  But  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
Tlncliiding  such  notRble  members  of  the  bar 
as    Kingman    Brewster.    Herbert    Wechsler. 
Genevieve  Blatt  and  Luther  W.  Youngdatil) 
took  no  note  whatever  of  these  suggestions. 
And  in  an  all  day  "Lawyers  Conference  on 
Crime   Control"   on   May   13.    1967.   presided 
over   bv   Professor  Vorenbcrg.   the   Commis- 
sioner's Executive  Director,  and  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr..  and  ad- 
dressed bv  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
this  minority  report  was  completely  ignored. 
In  this  connection  Judge  Burger  has  said— 
"Neither  the  laws  nor  the  Constitution  are 
too  sacred  to  change — we  have  changed  our 
Constitution  many  times — and  the  decisions 
of  judges  are  not  iioly  writ.  These  things  .tc 
a  meaiis  to  an  end.  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
They  are  tools  to  serve  you.  not  to  enslave 
you". 

But  what  can  be  done  now  to  control  vio- 
lent crime  even  without  the  obviously  de- 
sirable balancing  reforms  suggested?  While 
there  Is  no  complete  answer.  I  believe  that 
much  can  be  done  by  a  courageotis  Judiciary 
which  enforces  the  law  swiftly  and  certainly, 
following  Its  conscience  and  the  decent  pre- 


cepts of  morality.  When  In  the  sure  convic- 
tion that  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong, 
uur  judges  should  apply  the  law  and  Its 
penalties  sternly  to  the  "plainly  guilty", 
even  in  the  face  of  the  possibility  that  ap- 
pellate judges,  who  "tend  to  tall  in  love  with 
procedures.  techniques  and  formalism" 
(Judge  Burger),  might  reverse.  Chief  Judge 
Lumbard  told  me  personally  that  our  courte 
should  never  go  one  inch  further  in  the  im- 
balance direction  than  existing  decisions  ab- 
solutely compel.  We  have  had  too  much  Fri- 
day morning  quarterbacklng  of  the  Monday 
morning  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Our  Courts,  particularly  our  trial  Courts, 
must  get  on  with  their  primary  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  law  swiftly,  surely  and  leivrlessly 
as  a  deterrent  to  crime  us  well  as  enlorcing 
equally  the  civil  law.  including  civil  rights 
legislation.  And  they  should  give  at  least  as 
much  consideration  to  the  innocent  victims 
of  crime  and  to  a  dismayed  jjublic  as  to  con- 
stitutional protections  due  even  the  plainly 
guilty  criminal.  I  have  just  observed  the 
Municipal  .Old  Criminal  Courts  of  Baltimore 
City  give  a  splendid  example  of  impartial  and 
r,wlft  law  enforcement  in  dealing  with  the 
recent  deluge  of  riot  cases.  This.  I  feel,  went 
far  torward  reinstating  the  "Law  Day  U.S.A." 
concept  as  a  reality. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  for  a  ,strongthened 
title  IV  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Se-nate.  As  a  i"C'present- 
ative  of  the  threat  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  u,se  :tnd  (f-n.ioymenl  of 
guns  for  legitmate  ,sporting  purposes  is 
most  popular  and  widespread,  I  feel  I 
must  comment  upon  my  views  in  this 
regard  to  make  my  position  clear. 

First,  let  me  state  that  the  need  for 
the  handtrun  controls  contained  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciai-j-  Commit- 
tee is  well  recognized:  the  problems  that 
the  concealed  weapons  raises  for  an  or- 
dered society  arc  apparent.  So,  too,  is 
the  need  for  regulation  of  destructive  de- 
vices such  as  bazookas,  antitank  guns, 
rockets,  hand  grenades,  and  the  like,  I 
am,  however,  also  concerned  about  the 
longgtm.  for  although  there  arc  vast 
legitmate  uses  of  such  firearms  for  rec- 
reational and  sporting  purposes,  they 
nevertheless  i"emain  deadly  weapons. 
Moreover,  criminal  elements  can  all  too 
readily  convert  any  longgun  into  a  con- 
cealed weapon,  as  in  the  case  of  sawed- 
off  shotcun.s. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  vote  for  any 
measure  which  would  iirohibit  anyone 
from  owning  a  rifle  or  a  shotgtin,  or 
which  would  affect  one's  use  of  such  tire- 
arms,  or  prohibit  the  movement  of  any 
longeun  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is 
instead,  the  uncontrolled  interstate  mail 
order  traffic  in  firearms,  including  rifles 
and  shotguns,  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  the  case  with  which  crimi- 
nals, irresponsible  persons,  and  even 
young  children,  without  their  parents' 
consent,  may  acquire  .such  weapons. 

The  record  of  discussions  here  in  the 
Senate  over  the  past  few  days  is  replete 
with  compelling  statistics  which  bespeak 
the  need  for  enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive gun  control  law.  It  is  significant  that 
these  statistics  include  the  fact  that  rifles 
and  .shotQfuns  account  for  approximately 
30  percent  of  all  firearms  homicides  in 
this  country',  and  that  22  percent  of  the 
police  officers  killed  by  criminals  in  this 
country  between  1960  and  1965  were 
killed  with  rifies  or  shotguns. 
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Amendment  No.  741  to  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act,  submitted  by  the 
di.stinsiuished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, makes  a  modest  eCfort  to  control  the 
longgun  traffic  in  America;  I  intend  to 
support  this  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  explained,  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  intrastate 
sales  of  rifles  or  shotguns  in  any  way.  nor 
does  it  prohibit  any  person  from  visiting 
a  neighboring  State  and  buying  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  over  the  counter,  or  for  that 
matter  transporting  his  new  purchase 
home  with  him  if  he  is  so  inclined  to  do. 
The  amendment  simply  prohibits  a  per- 
son from  mail  ordering  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
without  appearing  at  the  business  prem- 
ises of  a  dealer,  either  at  the  time  the 
order  is  placed,  or  at  the  time  the  weapon 
is  received.  This  is  a  vei-y  small  incon- 
venience indeed,  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
to  close  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce to  illegitimate  purchasers  and 
those  who  would  willingly  attempt  to 
subvert  existing  State  gun  control  laws. 

The  second  thing  the  amendment  does 
is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns by  dealers  to  juveniles  under  18 
years  of  age.  Under  this  amendment  a 
parent  can  even  give  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to 
his  child  should  he  desire  to  do  so  but 
federally  licensed  gun  dealers  will  not 
sell  rifles  or  shotguns  to  children.  Under 
the  amendment  even  if  a  person  is  not  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  he  can  sell  or 
give  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  nonresident 
friend,  so  long  as  the  friend  would  be 
permitted  to  receive  it  under  the  law  of 
his  residence,  and  there  is  no  requirement 
in  this  amendment  for  anyone  to  regis- 
ter any  firearm  which  he  now  owns  or 
which  "he  may  acquire  in  the  future. 

Again,  this  is  a  modest  control  regula- 
tion: Its  requirements  create  no  real  hard 
ships,  yet  it  may  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  our  land  a  safer  place  in  which  to 
live,  and  for  that  reason  I  urge  its  ac- 
ceptance, 

AMENDMENT   NO     710 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virjiinia.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  amendment  No.  710 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller!  and  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByroI  be  added 
as   cosponsors   of   my   amendment.   No. 

710. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendment 
No.  710.  as  follows: 

On  page   107.  between  lines  4  and  5,  in- 
sert the  following  new  title; 
■TITLE     V-DISQUALIFICATION     FOR    EN- 
GAGING IN  RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

■Sec.   1001.    lai    Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
73  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  section  7312  the 
following  new  section: 
■•■J  7313.  Riots  and  civil  disorders 

■''(a)  An  individual  convicted  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local^eourt  of  competent 
jurisdiction  of — 

•■'(II   inciting  a  riot  or  civil  disorder: 

■•'(21  organizing,  promoting,  encouraging, 
or  participating  In  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 

"'(3)  aiding  or  abetting  any  person  la 
committing  anv  oSFense  specified  in  clause 
(1)  or  (2);  or 


■'•(4)  any  offense  determined  by  ilie  head 
of  the  employing  agency  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of,  o:  while  participat- 
ing in,  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 
shall,  if  the  offense  'or  which  he  is  convicted 
Is  a  felony,  be  ineligible  to  accept  or  hold 
any  position  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  five  years  im- 
mediately following  the  date  upon  which  his 
conviction  becomes  final.  Any  such  individ- 
ual holding  a  position  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  date  his  con- 
viction becomes  final  shall  be  removed  from 
such  position. 

"'|bi  For  the  purpose  of  tills  section, 
■•felony"  means  any  offense  for  which  im- 
prisonment is  authorized  lor  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year.'  ". 

•  I  b  I  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  7301  of  such  title.  Is  amended  by 
strildng  out  the  analysis  of  subchapter  II  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

••  •SUBCHAPTER    II EMPLOYMENT    LIMITATIONS 

••  Sec. 

•■  7311.  Loyalty  and,  strllUng. 
■  ^7312.  Employment  and  clearance;  individ- 
uals   removed    from    national    se- 
curity. 
"  '7313.  Riots  and  civil  disorders.'  ". 

"(C)   The    heading    of    subchapter    II    of 
chapter   73   of   title   5,   United   States  Code, 
immediately  preceding  section  7311  of  such 
title,  is  amended  to  read  ;is  follows: 
"  'Sttbchaptee  II — EImployment  Limita- 
tions' ". 

■'Sec.  1002.  The  provisions  of  section  1001 
(a I  of  this  title  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  acts  referred  to  In  section  7313(a) 
(l)-ci)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  1001  of  this  title,  which 
are  committed  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title." 

On  page  107,  line  5,  strike  out  "rnxE  v" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  vi". 

On  page  107,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  1001" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    'Sec.  1101". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams! 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  5  minut«s  on 
another  matter,  and  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  the  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX   DELINQUENCIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  am  filing  the  14th  annual 
repdrt  of  tax  delinquencies. 

At  first  glance  this  inventory  shows 
that  the  active  and  inactive  delinquent 
accounts  in  1967  totaled  SI. 398, 623, 000  as 
compared  with  S1.416, 193,000  in  1966,  or 
a  reduction  of  517.570,000.  Employment 
tax  delinquencies  dropf)ed  from  S312,- 
636.000  in  1966  to  5255,768.000  in  1967, 
but  this  does  not  tell  the  ftill  story. 


Apparently  the  Treasui-y  Department 
is  operating  three  sets  of  books,  each 
dealing  with  delinquent  tax  accounts. 

One  leixirt.  the  figures  referred  to 
above,  is  classified  as  the  active  and  in- 
active lax  delinquencies,  but  in  addition 
to  the  amount  included  in  the  above  item 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1967  iran,-- 
ferred  a  total  of  $347,100,000  to  a  second 
account  classified  as  taxpayer  delin- 
quent accounts  reported  as  uncollecti- 
ble." In  addition  to  these  two  accounts 
the  Treasury  Department  reiwrts  a  tluid 
account  listing  abatements  in  1967  as 
totaling  5213.793.000. 

I  am  advised  that  the  first  account- 
classified  as  active  and  inactive  delin- 
quencies— is  the  cumulative  total  ijut 
that  the  amounts  referred  to  in  the  .-cc- 
ond  and  third  accounts  are  not  cunr.i- 
lative  totals  but  represent  ti-ansfers  in 
calendar  year  1967  only. 

I  see  no  purpose  that  can  be  .■-eivpd 
from  such  a  multiple  bookkeeping  .system 
other  than  to  confuse  the  American  tax- 
payers and  to  enable  the  agency  to  make 
what  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  a  bet- 
ter report  as  to  its  efficiency  in  collecting 
taxes. 

These  annual  reports  which  I  ha\e 
been  submitting  to  the  Senate  were  in- 
tended and  .should  have  included  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  for  the  calendar 
year.  These  tax  delinquencies  should  be 
reported  by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
one  grand  total  and  then  supplemented 
by  any  breakdown  they  deem  necessary. 
It  is  rather  ironic  to  find  the  Treas- 
uiy  Department,  a  Department  which 
keeps  insisting  that  evei-y  American  tax- 
payer operate  with  but  one  set  of  books 
and  which  prosecutes  this  taxpayer  if  he 
does  otherwise,  now  using  a  multiple 
bookkeeping  system  when  submittinu  its 
own  annual  report  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Next  year  I  shall  expect  a  consolidated 
report  with  one  grand  total  .showing  all 
delinquent  tax  liabilities  regardless  of 
classification.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
excuse  or  explanation  that  the  statis- 
tics are  all  in  their  report  if  one  will 
take  the  time  to  search  through  the 
various  charts  and  accounts.  They  would 
not  accept  such  an  excuse  from  a  '.ax- 
payer. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  all  three 
accounts  in  each  of  the  various  offices: 
Albany,  N.Y.:  The  active  and  inactive 
tax  delinquencies  jumped  44  percent,  or 
from  89,801,000  in  1966  to  514,195.000 
in  1967.  This  item  includes  employment 
tax  delinquencies  which  show  a  decline 
in  1967  of  15  percent,  or  from  54.265,000 
in  1966  to  53.598,000  in  1967.  During 
this  same  period,  however,  Albany  trans- 
ferred to  its  second  account,  delinquent 
taxes  classified  as  '•uncollectable,"  the 
amount  of  5780.000  and  then  abated  an 
additional  5628,000. 

Augusta,  Maine:  Its  first  category  of 
total  tax  delinquencies  dropped  from  52,- 
507.000  in  1966  to  52,460.000  in  1967,  or 
a  reduction  of  2  percent.  Employment 
tax  delinquencies,  which  are  a  part  of 
this  account,  dropped  57  percent,  or  from 
5679,000  in  1966  to  5292,000  in  1967. 
Augusta  transferred  5266.000  to  its  sec- 
ond account,  marked  'uncollectable," 
and  then  abated  $316,000. 


Boston,  Mass.:  Tax  delinquencies  clas- 
sified as  active  and  inactive  jumped  40 
percent,  from  532,849,000  in  1966  to 
S46  143.000  in  1967.  Tliis  represents  an 
ai-iime  high  for  the  past  14  years.  Em- 
'iloyment  tax  delinquencies,  which  were 
included  m  this  group,  rose  35  percent, 
from  59,106.000  m  1966  to  $12,390,000  in 
1967  but  in  addition.  Boston  transferred 
to  ■uncollectable  accounts"  an  additional 
^•'  943  000  and  abated  55,720,000. 

"Brooklyn,  NY.;  Under  this  modern 
iccounting  procedure  Brooklyn's  active 
•md  inactive  tax  delinquencies  show  a 
reduction  of  5  percent  from  593.868.000 
in  1966  to  $89,287,000  in  1967.  Employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies,  which  are  a  part 
of  these  records,  dropped  10  percent, 
from  $26,896,000  last  year  to  524,000,000 

111  1967. 

During  this  .same  year,  howevei, 
Brooklyn  transferred  to  its  second  ac- 
counts classified  as  •uncollectable"  a 
•otal  of  $32,354,000  while  at  the  same 
•ime  it  abated  another  $8,572,000. 

Buffalo,  N.Y..  reported  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  a-s  totaling 
518  206,000  in  1967  as  compared  to  519.- 
■544  000  the  pre\ious  year,  or  a  decrease 
of  6  percent.  It  reported  employment 
tax  delinquencies  as  having  increased 
5  percent,  from  54.743,000  to  $4,982,000. 
But  in  arriving  at  these  figures  Buffalo 
transferred  to  its  uncollectable  accounts 
$•'719,000  and  abated  or  wrote  off  an- 
other 54,382.000. 

Burhneton.  Vt,:  Its  standard  report 
including  active  and  inactive  delinquent 
accounts  rose  37  percent,  or  from  $995,- 
000  in  1966  to  51,367,000  in  1967.  It  re- 
ports employment  tax  deUnquencies  as 
rising  9  percent,  which  represents  a  new 
high  for  the  14-year  period,  or  an  in- 
crease from  5381.000  in  1966  to  5415.000 
last  vear.  During  this  same  year,  1967, 
Buriinston  transferred  to  its  uncollect- 
,-,ble  delinquent  accounts  a  total  of  $133.- 
000  and  abated  an  additional  $232,000. 

Hartford,  Conn.,   reports  an  increase 
of  8  percent  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies, or  from  $3,870,000  in   1966  to 
54  183.000   in   1967.   It   reports   its   total 
for  active  and  inactive  accounts— which 
includes   employment   taxes— as   having 
increased  156  percent  over  the  preceding 
vear.  or  from  511.295.000  in  1966  to  $29.- 
011.000  in  1967.  This  is  a  record  high  for 
the  14-year  period.  In  addition.  Hartford 
transferred   a   total   of    8846,000   to   its 
delinquent    account    report    which    are 
classified    as   uncollectable.    Abatements 
totaled  82,533.000  during  the  same  year. 
Manhattan,  N.Y.:  At  first  glance  this 
office   shows   progress   with   a   decrease 
in  delinquent  employment  taxes  of   23 
percent,  or  from  540,104,000  in  1966  to 
530,611,000  in  1967.  It  reports  its  total 
of  active  and  inactive  tax  delinquencies 
as  having  decreased  23  percent,  or  from 
5235,442,000   in    1966   to   5181,633.000   in 
1967.  To  arrive  at  these  figures,  however, 
the  Manhattan  office  last  year  trans- 
ferred to  its  account  No.  2.  classified  as 
uncollectable.  a  total  of  $87,673,000,  and 
in  the  same  period  it  abated  an  addi- 
tional $27,260,000. 

Portsmouth.  N.H.:  This  office  reports 
an  encouraging  decrease  of  37  percent 
in  its  delinquent  employment  taxes,  or 
a   reduction   from   5767,000   in   1966   to 


$479,000  m  1967.  It  reports  total  active 
and  inactive  tax  deUnquencies  as  m- 
creasing  3  percent,  or  from  $1,530,000  in 
1966  to  $1,587,000  in  1967.  This  office 
likewise  transferred  to  accounts  classi- 
fied as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a  to- 
tal $398,000  and  then  abated  an  addi- 
tional 5153,000. 

Providence,  R.I.,  reports  a  40-percent 
increase  in  its  total  for  active  and  inac- 
tive tax  delinquencies,  or  a  jump  from 
$3  010,000  in  1966  to  $4,238,000  in  1967. 
It  reports  its  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies which  are  included  in  this  .same 
group,  of  having  dropped  10  percent  or 
from  $1,561,000  in  1966  to  $1,396,000  in 
1967  In  1967  this  office  transferred  to  its 
accounts  cla.ssified  as  uncollectable  de- 
linquencies a  total  of  $1,100,000  and 
abated  an  additional  5541,000. 

Baltimore,  Md  .  reports  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  its  total  for  active  and  inactive 
tax  delinquencies,  or  an  increa.se  from 
$33,370,000  in  1966  to  $35,143,000  in  1967. 
Delinquent  employment  taxes  for  this 
office  show  a  reduction  of  1  percent,  or 
from  $6,261,000  in  1966  to  $6,198,000  in 
1967  During  this  .same  period  the  Balti- 
more office  transferred  to  its  uncollect- 
able delinquent  accounts  a  total  of  $4.- 
884.000  and  abated  an  additional 
54,871.000.  ,,  ^,      , 

Newark,  N.J..  reports  very  little  change 
in  its  total  of  active  and  inactive   tax 
delinquencies   and   its   employment   tax 
delinquencies.    Employment    tax    delin- 
quencies are  reported  as  $13,38;.,000  in 
1967    as   compared   with    $13,843,000    in 
1966    while  the  total  for  this  category 
are  reported  as  $61,511,000  in  1967  and 
562  622,000   in    1966,   reductions   of   ap- 
proximatelv  3  i^ercent  and  1  percent,  re- 
spectivelv.   During    this   same   calendar 
vear  this  office  transferred  to  accounts 
classified    as    uncollectable    delinquent 
taxes    a    total    of    $9,040,000    and    then 
abated  an  additional  $12,249,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reports  a  decrease  of 
10  percent  in  its  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies or  a  reduction  from  SIO.437,000 
in  1966  to  59,335,000  in  1967.  It  reports 
an  increa.se  of  10  percent  in  its  total  for 
active  and  inactive  tax  delinquencies  or 
an  increase  from  842,777.000  in  1966  to 
$47,253,000  in  1967.  The  Philadelphia  of- 
fice in  1967  tran.sferrcd  to  its  accounts 
cla.ssified  as  uncollectable  deUnquencies 
a  total  of  55.622.000  and  abated  an  addi- 
tional 56.644,000. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  turns  in  a  good  report 
considering  its  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  its  totals  for  active  and  in- 
active deUnquencies.  Its  employment  tax 
deUnquencies  dropped  23  percent,  or 
from  $6,228,000  in  1966  to  $4,772,000  in 
1967  Its  total  tax  delinquencies  in  this 
cateporv  dropped  17  percent,  or  from 
519,956.000  in  1966  to  $16,459,000  in 
1967  But  to  get  this  good  report  this  of- 
fice in  1967  transferred  to  its  accounts 
classified  as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a 
total  of  52.448,000  and  abated  an  addi- 
tional $5,729,000. 

Richmond,  Va.;  Em.ployment  tax  de- 
linquencies are  reported  as  liaving  in- 
creased 1  percent,  which  represents  a 
new  14-vear  high  for  this  office.  Em- 
plovment  tax  deUnquencies  rose  from 
$3,856,000  in  1966  to  $3,904,000  in  1967 
whUe  its  total  active  and  inactive  tax 


delinquencies  declined  27  percent  or 
from  $19,076,000  in  1966  to  $13,922,000 
in  1967.  The  Richmond  office  transferred 
to  Its  second  account,  classified  as  un- 
collectable delinquent  taxes,  a  total  of 
$1,960,000  and  then  abated  an  additional 
$6,942,000. 

Wilmington,  Del.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  this  office  are  reported  as 
increasing  19  percent,  from  $436,000  in 
1966  to  $520,000  in  1967,  while  its  total 
for  axrtive  and  inactive  tax  delinquen- 
cies dropi^ed  15  percent,  or  from  $3,984.- 
000  in  1966  to  $3,391,000  in  1967.  This  ol- 
lice  transferred  to  its  account  classified 
as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a  total  of 
$298,000,  and  it  abated  an  additional  $2,- 
860,000  during   the  same  year. 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  This  office  reports  a  re- 
duction in  its  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies of  35  percent,  or  from  $4,446,- 
000  in  1966  to  $2,855,000  in  1967.  It  also 
reports  a  reduction  of  25  percent  in  its 
total  active  and  inactive  tax  delinquen- 
cies or  from  $18,610,000  in  1966  to  $13.- 
942  000  in  1967.  In  1967,  however,  this 
office  transferred  $4,828,000  to  its  ac- 
counts cla.s-sified  as  "uncollectable"  delin- 
quencies and  then  abated  an  additional 
$4,404,000, 

Birmingham,  Ala.;  This  office  likewi.se 
rendered  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a 
good  report.  Its  total  active  and  inactive 
tax  deUnquencies  dropped  18  percent, 
or  from  $11,758,000  in  1966  to  $9,656,000 
in  1967.  Employment  tax  deUnquencies, 
which  are  a  part  of  this  same  category, 
arc  reported  as  having  declined  50  per- 
cent, or  from  $3,440,000  in  1966  to  $1.- 
715,000  in  1967.  The  above  .stati.stics, 
however,  do  not  include  the  $4,560,000 
which  were  transferred  to  accounts  clas- 
sified as  "uncollectable"  tax  delinquen- 
cies nor  the  53,109,000  which  were  abated 
the  same  year, 

Columbia,  S.C,  Ukewi.se  renders  a  good 
report  when  we  consider  its  first  cate- 
gorv.  Its  total  in  active  and  inactive  tax 
delinquencies  is  reported  as  having  de- 
clined 22  percent,  or  from  $8,794,000  in 
1966  to  $6,869,000  in  1967.  Employment 
tax  deUnquencies.  which  are  a  part  of 
this  same  group,  are  reported  as  having 
decUned  52  percent,  or  from  $2,277,000  in 
1966  to  $1,076,000  in  1967.  The  Columbia 
oface,  however,  transferred  to  its  ac- 
counts classified  as  -uncollectable"  deUn- 
quencies a  total  of  $1,903,000  and  then 
abated   $1,286,000  additional. 

Greensboro,  N.C;  This  office  reports 
a  20  percent  reduction  in  its  total  active 
and  inactive  tax  delinquencies,  or  a  de- 
cline from  $15,632,000  in  1966  to 
$12,406,000  in  1967.  It  reports  its  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies,  which  are  a  part 
of  this  .same  uroup.  as  having  dropped 
35  percent,  or  from  $3,163,000  in  1966  to 
$2,054,000  in  1967.  The  Greensboro  office 
in  1967  transferred  to  its  accounts 
classified  as  uncollectable  delinquencies 
a  total  of  53.027,000  and  abated  an  addi- 
tional $4,679,000. 

Jackson.  Miss.,  reports  a  24  percent 
reduction  in  its  total  active  and  inactive 
tax  delinquencies,  or  from  $5,891,000  in 
1966  to  $4,466,000  in  1967.  Delinquent 
emplovment  taxes,  which  are  a  part  of 
this  group,  show  a  decline  of  40  percent, 
or  from  $1,736,000  in  1966  to  $1,040,000 
in  1967.  The  Jack.son  office  transferred  to 
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its  accounts  classified  as  uncollectable 
delinquencies  a  total  of  SI. 504.000  and 
Abated  an  additional  SI. 449.000  in  the 
same  year. 

Jaclcsonville,  Fla.:  This  office  reports 
its  total  active  and  inactive  tax  delin- 
quencies as  declining  3  percent,  from 
S92.420.000  in  1966  to  $89,704,000  in 
1967  Employment  tax  delinquencies, 
which  are  included  in  this  group,  show 
a  reduction  of  15  percent,  or  from 
S14.119.000  in  1966  to  Sll.984.000  in  1967. 
But  this  does  not  include  the  amount 
Jacksonville  transferred  to  its  accoimts 
classified  as  uncollectable  delinquencies, 
wliich  totaled  S19.368.000  and  it  then 
abated  an  additional  $7,351,000  in  the 
same  year. 

Nashville,  Term.:  This  offlce  reports  a 
16  percent  reduction  m  its  total  active 
and  inactive  tax  delinquencies,  or  from 
S17  093.000  in  1966  to  SH. 379.000  in  1967. 
Employment  tax  delinquencies,  which 
are  included  in  this  group,  show  a  27  per- 
cent reduction,  or  from  $3,750,000  in  1966 
to  $2,709,000  m  1967.  But  the  Nashville 
office  m  1967  also  transferred  to  its  ac- 
counts evlassifled  as  uncollectable  tax  de- 
linquencies a  total  of  82.812.000  and  then 
abated  $4,259,000. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Active  and  inactive 
tax  delinquencies  in  this  office  show  an 
increase  of  8  percenter  from  $17,311,000 
in  1966  to  S18.744.0Cfo  in  1967.  Its  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies,  which  are 
included  in  the  above  group,  .show  a  re- 
duction of.  28  percent,  or  a  drop  from 
S5. 326. 000  in  1966  to  $3,823,000  in  1967. 
The  Cincinnati  office  in  1967  transferred 
to  Its  accounts  classified  as  uncollectable 
delinquencies  a  total  of  S4. 219. 000  and 
then  abated  53,220,000. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  total  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  in  this  office 
show  a  slight  rise  from  S36. 106.000  in 
1966  to  $36,150,000  in  1967.  While  at  the 
same  time  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, which  are  a  part  of  this  category, 
show  a  reduction  of  13  percent,  from 
S5. 788. 000  in  1966  to  $5,001,000  in  1967, 
but  the  Cleveland  office  in  1967  trans- 
ferred to  its  accoimts  classified  as  un- 
collectable delinquencies  a  total  of 
S4.986.000  and  abated  an  additional 
89.487.000. 

Detroit.  Mich.:  The  total  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  in  Detroit  rose 
28  percent,  or  from  S39.469.000  in  1966 
to  350.758,000  in  1967.  Employment  tax 
delinquencies,  which  are  included  in  the 
above,  dropped  2  percent,  from  $12,595.- 
000  in  1966  to  $12,330,000  in  1967.  Detroit 
in  1967  transferred  to  its  accounts  classi- 
fied as  uncollectable  delinquencies  $3,- 
279.000  and  abated  $5,016,000. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.:  This  office  reports 
-*  3-percent  reduction  in  its  total  active 
and  inactive  tax  delinquencies,  from 
S24.838.000  in  1966  to  524.066,000  in  1967. 
Employment  tax  delinquencies,  which 
are  included  therein,  show  a  reduction 
of  32  percent,  from  S7. 884.000  in  1966  to 
35.298.000  in  1967.  During  this  same  year 
the  Indianapolis  office  transferred  to  ac- 
counts classified  as  uncollectable  delin- 
quencies a  total  of  S4. 017. 000  and  then 
abated  83.446.000  in  addition. 

Louisville.  Ky.:  Its  total  active  and  in- 
active tax  delinquencies  show  a  decrease 
of  10  percent,  from  SIO.306.000  to  S9.- 


247.000  while  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  which  are  a  part  of  this  group, 
declined  by  13  percent,  or  from  S2  356.- 
000  in  1966  to  $2,046,000  in  1967.  During 
this  .same  calendar  year  the  Louisville 
office  transferred  to  its  accounts  classi- 
fied as  uncollectable  a  total  of  $2,731,000 
and  then  abated  82.642.000. 

Parkersburg.  VV.  Va.:  The  total  for  ac- 
tive and  inactive  tax  delinquencies  are 
reported  as  having  decreased  3  percent, 
from  $4,690,000  in  1966  to  84,545.000  in 
1967.  while  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, included  in  the  above,  show  a  de- 
crease of  23  percent,  from  $1,369,000  in 
1966  to  Sl.044.000  in  1967.  In  addition. 
Parkersburg  transferred  $897,000  to  its 
.second  account,  classified  as  "uncollecta- 
ble," while  during  the  same  year  it 
abated  8764,000. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.:  This  office  reports 
a  14  percent  reduction  in  its  total  ior 
active  and  inactive  tax  delinquencies,  or 
a  reduction  from  $1,067,000  in  1966  to 
$909,000  in  1967.  Delinquent  employment 
taxes^ — included  in  this  category — 
dropped  37  percent,  from  $245,000  in  1966 
to  $154,000  in  1967.  During  1967  Aber- 
deen transferred  to  its  accounts  classi- 
fied as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a  total 
of  S196.000  and  abated  another  S164.000. 

Chicago,  111.:  The  total  for  the  active 
and  inactive  tax  delinquencies  rose  lor 
this  office  15  percent,  from  $43,300,000 
in  1966  to  850.102.000  in  1967,  but  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies,  which  are 
included  in  this  category,  dropped  29  per- 
cent, from  $12,138,000  in  1966  to  $8,602.- 
000  in  1967.  During  1967  the  Chicago 
office  transferred  to  accounts  classified 
as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a  total  of 
$16,868,000  and  abated  an  additional 
S12.028.000. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  reported  a  2  percent 
reduction  in  its  total  active  and  inactive 
tax  delinquencies,  or  from  $4,500,000  in 
1966  to  $4,377,000  in  1967.  Delinquent 
employment  taxes,  included  in  this  cate- 
gory*, dropped  38  percent,  from  S1.428.C00 
in  1966  to  $879,000  in  1967.  During  this 
same  year,  1967.  Des  Moines  transferred 
a  total  of  $2,311,000  to  its  second  ac- 
count, classified  as  uncollectable  delin- 
quencies, and  in  addition  abated  another 
$1,586,000. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.:  Total  active  and  in- 
active delinquencies  in  the  Fargo  office 
increased  62  percent,  or  from  $608,000 
in  1966  to  $935,000  in  1967,  while  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies,  included  in 
this  category,  remained  the  same— 
namely,  $246,000.  This  office  transferred 
to  its  accounts  marked  as  uncollectable 
delinquencies  a  total  of  $92,000  while  it 
abated  $156,000. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Reports  a  reduction 
of  13  percent  in  its  total  active  and  in- 
active tax  delinquencies,  or  from  $12,- 
771.000  in  1966  to  $11,064,000  in  1967. 
Delinquent  emplo5Tnent  taxes,  which  are 
part  of  this  classification,  dropped  18 
percent,  or  from  $2,952,000  in  1966  to 
$2,422,000  in  1967.  At  the  same  time  MU- 
waukee  transferred  to  its  second  account, 
classified  as  uncollectable  delinquencies, 
a  total  of  $3,943,000  and  abated  $2,254.- 
000. 

Omaha.  Neb.:  Total  active  and  inactive 
tax  delinquencies  dropped  16  percent, 
from  $8,079,000  in  1966  to  $6,775,000  In 


1967,  while  it  reports  a  78  percent  re- 
duction m  delinquent  employment  taxe.<; 
of  from  83.067.000  in  1966  to  $670,000 
in  1967.  During  the  same  year  Omaha 
transferred  to  its  accounts  classified  .us 
uncollectable  delinquencies  a  total  of 
$710,000.  and  abatements  are  not 
reported 

St  Louis.  Mo.:  Reports  a  22  percent  re- 
duction in  its  total  active  and  inactive 
delinquencies,  or  from  S17.893  000  in  1966 
to  813.919.000  in  1967.  Employment  t.ix 
delinquencies,  which  are  included  in  the 
above  account,  show  a  decrease  of  31 
percent,  or  from  $5,363,000  in  1966  to 
S3. 700.000  in  1967  To  achieve  these  re- 
ductions St.  Louis  transferred  to  its  ac- 
counts cla.ssified  as  uncollectable  delin- 
quenices  a  total  of  86.718.000  plus  an 
abatement  for  the  same  period  totahns 
S4. 495.000. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.:  This  office  likewise 
reports  a  reduction  in  its  total  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  as  well  as  in 
its  delinquent  employment  taxes  in  the 
amounts  of  22  percent  and  31  percent, 
respectively.  Its  total  for  active  and  in- 
active accounts  dropped  from  $8,937,000 
m  1966  to  86.917.000  in  1967  while  em- 
ployment taxes  dropped  from  82,272.000 
to  Sl.566.000.  The  total  tax  delinquencies 
are  at  a  new  low  for  the  14-year  period; 
however,  to  achieve  this  report  St.  Paul 
transferred  in  1967  to  its  accounts  clas- 
sified as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a  to- 
tal of  83.678.000  as  abated  $3,201,000  i:i 
addition. 

Springfield,  111.:  The  total  for  active 
and  inactive  delinquencies  decreased  19 
percent,  or  from  S6. 306. 000  in  1966  to  85.- 
079,000  in  1967.  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies, included  in  this  same  category. 
dropped  23  percent,  or  from  SI. 764.000 
in  1966  to  81.347.000  in  1967.  Again,  m 
order  to  arrive  at  the  above  figures  this 
office  transferred  to  its  accounts  classi- 
fied as  uncollectable  delinquencies  a  total 
of  S2.377,000  in  1967,  not  including  the 
81,052.000  abated  in  the  same  period. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  Its  report  for 
total  active  and  inactive  tax  delinquen- 
cies rose  3  percent,  or  from  85.006.000  in 
1966  to  85.789.000  in  1967.  even  though 
the  office  reported  a  35  percent  decrease 
in  its  employment  tax  delinquencies,  or 
from  81.347.000  m  1966  to  8867.000  in 
1967.  The  total  tax  delinquencies  were  a 
nev  high  for  the  14-year  period.  Delin- 
quent taxes  which  were  transferred  to 
accounts  classified  as  uncollectable 
totaled  3656.000  while  during  the  same 
period  this  office  abated  $1,096,000  in 
taxes. 

Austin.  Tex.:  The  total  for  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  dropped  but  1 
percent,  or  from  $61,104,000  in  1966  to 
860.239.000  in  1967.  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies, included  in  this  same  cate- 
gory reached  a  14-year  high,  or  from 
S5. 771. 000  in  1967  as  compared  to  85,- 
703.000  in  1966.  Dunn:;  1967  the  Austin 
office  transferred  to  accounts  classified 
as  imcollectable  delinquencies  a  total  of 
87.202.000  and  then  abated  an  additional 
54.652,000. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo..  reports  an  increase 
of  2  percent  in  its  total  for  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies,  or  from  81.- 
102.000    in    1966    to    $1,125,000   In    1967. 
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while  It  reports  a  13  percent  decrease  in 
delinquent  employment  taxes,  or  a  re- 
duction from  8381.000  m  1966  to  $329.- 
000  in  1967.  Dunne  1967  the  Cheyenne 
office  transferred  to  accounts  classified 
as  uncollectable  lax  delinquencies  a  total 
of  $249,000.  and  in  addition  it  abated  a 
total  of  $153,000. 

Dallas,  Tex.:  This  office  reports  a  166 
percent  rise  over  its  total  for  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies,  which  repre- 
sents a  new  14-year  high,  or  an  increase 
from  $23,126,000  in  1966  to  $61,595,000  in 
1967  Emplovment  tax  delinquencies, 
which  are  included  in  this  categoi-y, 
dropped  25  percent,  or  from  86,602,000  m 
1966  to  S4,935.000  in  1967.  During  the 
same  period.  1967.  the  Dallas  office  trans- 
ferred to  accounts  cla.ssified  as  uncol- 
lectable tax  delinquencies  a  total  of  $5.- 
831.000.  and  it  abated  an  additional  $3,- 
646  000  in  the  same  period. 

Denver.  Colo.:  The  reported  total  for 
active  and  inactive  tax  delinquencies 
dropped  19  percent,  or  from  812.118.000 
m  1966  10  89,736.000  in  1967.  while  em- 
plovment tax  delinquencies,  which  are 
included  therein,  dropped  5  percent,  or 
from  53.317.000  in  1966  to  $3,149,000  m 
1967.  During  the  same  calendar  year, 
1967.  the  Denver  office  transferred  to  ac- 
counts classified  as  uncollectable  tax  de- 
linquencies a  total  of  S4.068.000  and  then 
abated  an  additional  S3. 564.000. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.:  Its  reported  total  for 
active  and  inactive  tax  dehnquencies  in- 
creased from  810.390.000  in  1966  to  Sll.- 
187.000  m  1967.  an  increa.se  of  7  percent 
and  represents  a  new  high  for  the  14- 
year  period.  Emplovment  tax  delinqu- 
encies, included  in  the  above,  dropped  11 
percent,  from  81.140.000  in  19C6  to  $1.- 
015,000  in  1967.  During  1967  the  Little 
Rock  office  transferred  to  accounts 
cla.ssified  as  uncollectable  tax  delinquen- 
cies a  total  of  8752.000  and  abatements 
in  the  .'=ame  period  totaled  SI. 178.000. 

New  Orleans.  La. :  The  total  active  and 
inactive    delinquencies    rose    9    percent, 
irom  814.342.000  in  1966  to  $15,693,000  in 
1967,  winle  its  delinquent  employment 
taxes  were  reduced  13  percent,  or  from 
84.813.000  in  1966  to  84.178.000  in  1967. 
During    1967,    the    New    Orleans    office 
transferred  to  accounts  classified  as  un- 
collectable delinquencies  another  82.897,- 
000  and  abated  an  additional  $1,345,000. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:   The  reported 
lotal  for  active  and  inactive  delinquen- 
cies increased  6  nercent.   or  from   88.- 
693.000   in    1966    to   89.243.000   in    1967. 
while  delinquent  employment  taxes  also 
increased  6  percent,  from  $2,393,000  in 
1966  to  $2,551,000  in  1967.  In  addition 
•he  Oklahoma  City  office  transferred  to 
accounts  classified  as  uncollectable  tax 
delinquencies  a  total  of  83,244.000,  which 
does  r.ot  include  the  abatement  of  an- 
other 82.060.000  in  taxes. 

Wichita,  Kans.:  This  office  reported  a 
3  percent  reduction  in  its  total  for  ac- 
tive and  inactive  tax  delinquencies,  or 
from  87.283.000  in  1966  to  $7,006,000  in 
1967.  while  at  the  same  time  it  reported 
a  21  percent  reduction  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies,  included  in  the  above 
categon.-.  or  a  reduction  from  81,771.000 
in  1966  to  $1,397,000  in  1967.  But  to 
achieve  this  report  the  Wichita  office 
transferred  to  accounts  classified  as  de- 
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hnquent  taxes  which  are  uncollectable  a 
total  of  $850,000  and  abated  an  addi- 
tional $2,566,000. 

Anchorage.  Alaska,  repoits  a  16  per- 
cent reduction  in  its  total  delinquencies 
in  the  active  and  inactive  account,  or  a 
reduction  from  $1,930,000  in  1966  to  $1.- 
614.000  in  1967.  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies, which  are  included  in  this 
category,  dropped  14  percent,  from 
$800  000  in  1966  to  $683,000  in  1967.  Dm"- 
ing  1967  the  Anchorage  office  transferred 
to  its  accounts  classified  as  uncollectable 
delinquencies  a  total  of  $883,000  and 
abated  another  $197,000. 

Boise.  Idaho:  The  total  for  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  rose  41  per- 
cent or  from  Sl.895,000  in  1966  to  S2.- 
681000  in  1967,  a  14-year  high,  while 
at  the  same  time  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes,  included  in  the  above  cate- 
gorv,  dropped  19  percent,  or  from 
$942,000  in  1966  to  $757,000  in  1967.  In 
1967  the  Boise  office  transferred  to  the 
account  classified  as  uncollectable  delin- 
quencies a  total  of  $208,000,  and  it  abated 
an  additional  $2,064,000. 

Helena.  Mont. :  The  total  lor  active  and 
inactive  tax  delinquencies  rose  7  percent, 
or  from  $1,466,000  in  1966  to  $1,592,000 
in  1967,  while  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies, which  were  included  as  a  part 
of  the  above,  dropped  18  percent,  or  from 
$440  000  in  1966  to  S361.000  in  1967.  Dur- 
ing 1967  the  Helena  office  translerrcd  to 
an  account  classified  as  uncollectable  de- 
linquencies a  total  of  S766.000  and  in  ad- 
dition abated  a  total  of  8405.000. 

Honolulu.   Hawaii:    The   total  as   re- 
ported for  the  active  and  inactive  delin- 
quent tax  accounts  dropped  42  i^ercent, 
from  S4. 194.000  in  1966  to  82.395.000  in 
1967.  while  delinquent  employment  taxes, 
which  were   included   in   this  category, 
rose  2  percent,  from  8764.000  in  1966  to 
8780,000  in  1967.  This  office  in  1967  trans- 
ferred $227,000  to  its  account  classified 
as  uncollectable  tax  delinquencies,  and  in 
addition  it  abated  a  total  of  $2,756,000. 
Los  Angeles.  CaUf.:  The  reported  total 
for  active  and  inactive  tax  dehnquencies 
for  this  office  dropped  20  percent,  or  from 
SI  16.753.000    in    1966    to    892.522.000    m 
1967.  while  at  the  same  time  it  reported 
a  37-percent  decrease  in  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes,  or  a  reduction  from  828.- 
175.000  in  1966  to  817.744.000  in  1967.  To 
arrive  at  these  figures,  liowever.  the  Los 
Angeles  office  transferred  to  its  second 
account  a  total  ot  845,011.000  classified 
as   delinquent   taxes   uncollectable    and 
then  abated  an  additional  85.927,000. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.:  The  reported  total  for 
active  and  inactive  tax  delinquencies  for 
this  office  dropped  approximately  1  per- 
cent, or  from  87,555.000  in  1966  to  $7,- 
460,000  in  1967.  During  this  .same  period 
it  reported  a  reduction  oi  24  percent  in 
delinquent     employment     taxes — which 
were  a  part  of  the  above  item — or  a  re- 
duction from  81,996.000  in   1966  to  81.- 
517.000  in  1967.  During  this  same  calen- 
dar year.  1967.  the  Phoenix  office  trans- 
ferred SI. 875,000  to  its  second  account 
which  was  classified  as  uncollectable  de- 
linquent taxes  and  thoa  abated  another 
Sl.316.000. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  The  total  for  active 
and  inactive  tax  delinquencies  as  re- 
ported shows  a  decrease  of  12  percent,  or 


from  $6,972,000  in  1966  to  $6,082,000  in 
1967.  During  this  same  period  delinquent 
cmpiovment  taxes  dropped  15  percent,  or 
from  $1,616,000  in  1966  to  $1,372,000  In 
1967.  The  Portland  office  in  1967  trans- 
ferred to  its  second  account  which  is  clas- 
sified as  uncollectable  delinquent  taxes  a  "> 
toUl  of  $2,585,000  and  then  abated  an 
additional  $2,703,000. 

Reno,  Nev. :  The  total  active  and  inac- 
tive delinquent  taxes  as  reported  dropped 
2  percent,  from  $6,594,000  in  1966  to  S6,- 
452,000  in  1967.  while  the  delinquent  em- 
ployment taxes,  which  are  included  as  a 
part  of  the  same  category,  dropped  25 
percent  or  a  reduction  from  $2,539,000 
in  1966  to  $1,897,000  in  1967.  The  Reno 
office  in  1967  transferred  to  its  second  ac- 
count classified  as  uncollectable  tax  de- 
linquencies a  total  of  $2,348,000  and 
abated  an  additional  $699,000. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  reported  a  52 
ijcrcent  increase  in  its  total  for  active  and 
inactive    tax    delinquencies,    increasing 
from  $3,333,000  in  1966  to  $5,076,000  in 
1967.  while  delinquent  employment  taxes, 
included  in  the  above  dropped  22  per- 
cent   or  a  reduction  from  $1,102,000  in 
1966  to  $852,000  in  1967.  The  Salt  Lake 
Citv  office  in  1967  transferred  to  a  .second 
account,  classified  as  uncollectable  deUn- 
quent  taxes,  a  total  of  $1,299,000  and  then 
in  addition  abated  a  total  of  8711.000. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;   The  total  fCr 
active  and  inactive  lax  delinquencies  rose 
"4  percent,  from  840,604.000  in  1966  to 
850.441.000  in   1967.  while  at  the  same 
time     employment     tax     delinquencies, 
which  are  included  in  this  group,  dropped 
21  percent,  or  from  810.806.000  in  1966  to 
88.446.000  in  1967.  During  the  same  year. 
1967  the  San  Francisco  office  transferred 
to  Its  second  account,  classified  as  uncol- 
lectable income  taxes,  a  total  of  $12,277.- 
000  and  in  addition  abated  a  total  of 
$2,925,000  during  this  same  period. 

Seattle.  Wash.:  Its  reported  total  for 
active  and  inactive  tax  delinquencies 
dropped  20  percent,  or  from  $9,470,000 
in  1966  to  $7,556,000  in  1967.  Delinquent 
emplovment  taxes,  which  were  included 
as  part  of  this  account,  dropped  34  per- 
cent, from  $2,798,000  in  1966  to  $1,830,- 
000  in  1967.  During  1967  the  Seattle  of- 
fice transferred  to  its  account  classi- 
fied as  uncollectable  tax  delinquencies  a 
total  of  83.357.000  and  then  abated  an 
additional  83,199,000. 

Puerto  Rico:  Its  reported  total  for  ac- 
tive and  inactive  tax  delinquencies  in- 
creased 10  percent,  a  ri.se  from  $2,524.- 
000  in  1966  to  $2,793,000  in  1967,  while 
employment  tax  delinquencies  increased 
11  percent,  rising  from  $1,752,000  in 
1966  to  Sl.946.000  in  1967.  During  the 
same  calendar  year.  1967,  the  Puerto 
Rico  office  transferred  $262,000  to  its 
accounts  classified  as  uncollectable  tax 
delinquencies  and  then  abated  an  addi- 
tional $852,000. 

All  other  international  operations: 
The  total  active  and  inactive  tax  delin- 
quencies reported  for  this  office  dropped 
1  percent,  from  S70.324.000  in  1966  to 
$69,501,000  in  1967.  while  delinquent 
employment  taxes  during  the  same  year 
rose  29  percent,  increasing  from  $282,- 
000  in  1966  to  $366,000  in  1967.  During 
the  same  year  this  unit  transferred  to 
its  accounts  classified  as  uncollectable 
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de.mquent  taxes  a  total  of  $2,768,000 
and  then  abated  an  additional  $4,- 
493,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hiue  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  two  letters  signed  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  dated  March 
11  and  April  24.  1968.  along  with  their 
enclosures,  upon  which  the  statistics 
contained  m  my  remarks  today  are 
based 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.  S.  TRE.ASfRY  DEP.ARTMENT 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington,  DC.  March  It    1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
US.  Senate. 
Wa.<hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse DO  your  letter  of  February  6,  1968.  re- 
questing a  report  on  the  inventory  of  de- 
linquent tax  accounts  as  of  December  31. 
1967. 

We  have  compiled  the  requested  informa- 
tion and  are  attaching  a  tataiUatlon  sliow- 
ing  our  year-end  delinquent  account  inven- 
tory broken  down  by  the  vario'.is  tax  groups 
and  showing  our  Inactive  accounts  in  the 
column  to  the  right.  The  figures  in  the  in- 
active category  are  included  in  the  figures 
shown  in  the  columns  under  the  various  tax 
groups.  All  offices  were  current  in  their  is- 
suances as  of  December  31  and.  tlierefore. 
all  accounts  in  a  delinquent  status  as  of 
that  date  are  included  in  the  tabulation. 

The  following  tabulation  summarizes  as 
of  December  31.  1966  and  1967  the  taxpayer 
delinquent  accounts  broken  down  as  to  ac- 
tive and  inactive  status.  Accounts  in  the  in- 
*  active  category  are  those  on  which  collec- 
tion has  been  deferred  pending  the  out- 
come of  audit  examinations,  court  cases,  or 


otlier  contingent  actions.  Since  such  ac- 
counts are  not  subject  to  :;l06ure  action  un- 
til after  the  outcome  of  audit,  court  proceed- 
ings, etc..  is  determined,  the  Service  has  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  do  anything  that  would 
help  hold  down  this  part  of  our  delinquent 
account  inventory  at  a  low  level. 

IDA  INVENTORY 

Amount  (thousands) 


Dec   31.  1966 
Oec  31    1967 


Clian?e   Itom    Dec 
1966.  to  1%7 
Percent  ot  change 


Dec  i\.  1956 
Dec  31    1967 

Change   Ifom    Dec. 
1966  to  1967  . 
PejcenI  ot  chanse 


Active        Inactive 


$792. 7bl     J632.442 
777.466      621.157 


-IS.  285       -2.285 
-2  -0.4 


Number 


923.905 
728.119 


i47. 543 
146.515 


-195. '86       -1.028 
-21  2  -0.7 


total 


$1,416,193 
1.3S8.623 


-17.570 
-1.3 


.071.448 
874.634 


-196.814 
-18.4 


Calendar  year  1967  was  marked  by  con- 
tinued high  activity  in  both  issuance  and 
closure  of  delinquent  tax  accounts.  Although 
issuances  totaled  2  4  million  in  number,  they 
were  down  14.2'.  from  the  previous  year. 
Correspondingly,  closures  were  also  down, 
totaling  2.6  million  for  a  decrease  of  6': 
from  1966  As  to  the  money  value  involved, 
issuances  were  up  11.0'.  over  1966  for  a  total 
of  S2.1  billion.  Closures  likewise  totaled  $2.1 
billion  but  this  represented  an  increase  of 
22'      over  the  value  of  closures  during  1966. 

In  response  to  your  request  we  are  attach- 
ing a  district-by-district  tabulation  of  ac- 
counts reported  as  uncollectible  during  1967. 
As  you  know,  our  "uncollectible"  classifica- 
tion procedure  is  a  device  to  enable  manage- 


ment to  use  Its  manpower  resources  to  the 
maximum  extent  Stated  otherwise,  after  our 
initial  collection  efforts  prove  unproductive, 
we  report  as  uncollectible  those  accounts  on 
which  the  likelihood  of  collection  is  so  re- 
mote that  we  cannot  afford  to  devote  man- 
power to  them  that  could  better  be  used  on 
more  productive  work.  Typical  of  these  ;ire 
■■no  asset"  cases,  taxpayers  who  cannot  be 
located,  and  those  where  collection  would 
cause  undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  or 
his  family. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  after  report. 
ing  accounts  as  uncollectible  periodic  re- 
views are  made  by  manatjement  and  also  by 
our  Internal  Auditors.  Needless  to  sav.  in 
event  of  improvement  in  the  taxpayer's 
financial  situation  or  location  of  reachable 
assets,  the  account  :s  reactivated  and  collec- 
tion eiTort  resumed 

In  addition,  we  are  using  our  Data  Proc- 
essing equipment  to  associate  proapecuve 
refunds  with  delinquent  tax  liabilitie.=.  with 
the  result  that  during  1967  credits  of  uver 
?14.2  million  were  oifset  against  delinquent 
taxes  due  the  government.  Over  $9  3  million 
were  applied  to  accounts  previously  reported 
as  uncollectible,  closing  over  41.000  delin- 
quent accounts  and  part  paying  almos'. 
56.000  more. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  assure 
you  that  there  has  been  no  letup  in  our 
efforts  to  conduct  a  vigorous  and  firm  collec- 
tion program.  We  contlntie  to  stress  taxpayer 
education  and  other  rneastires  designed  -j 
obtain  and  improve  the  voluntary  compliance 
of  the  taxpaying  public,  followed  by  prompt 
enforcement  action  in  the  case  of  those  who 
do  not  respond.  Because  of  the  "trust  rund" 
nature  of  the  withheld  taxes  involved,  we  are 
continuing  our  emphasis  on  collecting  irom 
employers  who  file  their  employment  tax  re- 
turns without  the  required  payment. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 

Commissioner. 


irWENTORY  OF  TAXPAYER  DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS,  DECEMBER  1967  AND  1966 


Tax  groups 


Income 


Employment 


Other 


Total.. 

^(o^th  Atlantic 
MiO-Atiantic. 

Southeast 

Central.       . 
Midwest  ... 

Southwest 

Western 

International  operations 

North  Atlantic  reRion 

Albany 

Auausta 

Boston..    . 

Brooklyn... 

Bunaio 

Burlington  . 

Haitloro 

■Vlannattan.. 

Poftsmoutn.. 

Providence..  . 
Vlid- Atlantic  reaioii. 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Philadelphia.. 

PittsDurgn... 

Richmond . 

Wilmington..- 

Sojtheasi  region: 

Atlanta 

Birminijham ... 

Columoi,-: 

GreensDcro. 

Jackson 

Jacksonville 

Nashville. 


Number 
1967  l96«^ 

619.511       744.066 


Amount  (thousands) 
1%7  1966 


Number 
1967  1966 


Amount  (thousands) 


1967 


1966 


Number 
1967  1965 


Amount  (thousmds) 
1967  1965 


141.758 
108.481 
69. 723 
88.154 
57.997 
63.  392 
35.206 
4.800 


7.966 

2.  J64 

.'8. 923 

40.777 

11.774 

944 

9.551 
35.955 

! .  665 

2.139 

26,  535 

28,152 
23.861 

11,114 

15.374 

3.445 

10,6&4 
6.421 
5,377 

10,  !:74 
4.691 

21.704 
9.972 


157.463 

133.345 
92.227 

rj2,942 
70. 940 
71.020 

110.258 
5.371 


3.687 
1.491 

24.0b4 
51.091 
10.&39 
717 
S.905 
48.  960 
1.U33 
1.686 

29.  044 
38.019 
33.409 
13.159 
17.305 

2.909 

13.128 
9.454 
8.021 

13.245 
5.452 

30.  345 
12.  582 


$946.  788 

255.233 
114. 141 
11U.473 
92.978 
59.821 
135.588 
102.174 
66. 380 


5.614 

2.152 

31.628 

^3,759 

IC.  704 

Sir, 

8.728 

135.318 

1.093 

2.359 

24.779 

39.  391 

30, 200 

9.791 

8.328 

1.652 

8.364 
5.610 
5.384 
9.520 
3.  12S 
59.453 
3.814 


$919,738   222.740   289.552  $255,768  $312,636   32,383   37,830  $196,067   $183.32 


283. 884 
116.483 
120.659 
El. 143 
59.  579 
91.066 
100,451 
56. 473 


4.517 

1.787 

22.217 

M.831 

12,646 

573 

6.086 

182.268 

719 

1.240 

24.  559 
39. 456 
25.223 
11.891 
13.978 
1.376 

10.460 
6.633 
5.790 

11.447 
5.497 

72.254 

10.578 


52. 366 
32.419 
29.  508 
28. 274 
19. 383 
27.241 
30. 040 
3.509 


2.  208 

681 

10.859 

11.905 

4.496 

608 

3.288 

16.612 

576 

1.133 

4.885 
10.656 
6.937 
3.965 
5.205 
771 

3.9S0 
3.283 
1.977 
3.460 

2.117 
10.416 
4.276 


60, 051 
42.  639 
48. 562 
36. 143 
23.215 
34.234 
41.119 
3.589 


2.t\2 
730 

9.633 
15.704 

4.405 
639 

3.506 

20.742 

753 

1.327 

6.198 
13.491 
10.710 
5.667 
5.759 
814 

6.579 
5.534 
4.063 
6.185 
3,392 
16.833 
5.776 


82.  346 
38.118 
23.433 
29.  542 
19. 586 
24. 192 
36.239 
2.312 


3.598 

292 

12.390 

24.  000 

4.982 

415 

4.133 

30.611 

479 

1.396 

6. 198 
13.389 
9.335. 
4.772 
3.904 
520 

2.855 
1.7'5 
1.076 
2.054 
1.040 
11.964 
2,709 


92.  372 
41.061 
32.931 
35.318 
29.475 
27.  467 
51.973 
2.034 


4.265 

679 

9. 106 

26. 896 

4.713 

3S1 

3.870 

40. 104 

767 

1.561 

5.261 
13,843 
10,437 
6. 228 
3.856 
436 

4,446 
3,440 
2.277 
3.163 
1.736 
14.119 
3.750 


34  336 

2i.  252 
16.613 
16.258 
;  4. 4* 
.'5,232 
43. 336 
4.339 


1.013 

41 

1.527 

15.142 

1.955 

41 

l.:39 

13. .71 

:? 

.09 

.'.  :dO 
9.334 
7.1.7 
1.646 
1.243 
2.172 

3. 705 

1.685 

723 

1.022 

659 

6.  047 

2.766 
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l!f»7:] 


I  ncome 
Number  Atnount  (thousands) 

"l967  1966  1967  1955 


Tax  groups 
[mploymeni 


Othar 


Number 
1967  1966 


Amount  (thousands) 

1967  1966 


Numbar 

1%7  1966 


Amount  (thousands) 
1967  1966 


Central  region;  ]3  272 

Cincinnati 16  344 

Cleveland.- - - 35'  207 

Detroit       --    - i2;o46 

Indianapolis. - • g  ^^2 

Louisville - 2' 743 

Patkersburg - 

Midwest  region;  ggg 

Aberdeen.- - 24  329 

Chicago  .         4'ij2 

Des  Moines..- -. j'Qg^ 

fa'iio    ,         -   ' 6!435 

Milwaukee - [  jjq 

Omaha. g' ggg 

St   Louis - 5  157 

bt  Paul. -- - 4'.3i2 

bpringtield 

jouthwest  region;                                             •  ^  U52 

Albuquerque    - 14'917 

Austin..     - '  gjjj 

Chevenne - - [3  ^44 

Ualla^          -   "   ■  6',385 

Denver    .   . - 3  921 

Little  Rock g'^gj 

;jew  Orleans -  -  7' 298 

Oklahoma  City 4769 

Wicnita      - - .... 

Western  region;  j  ^g 

Anchorage - ""'  1' 297 

Boi^e   - - •  i;i5g 

Helena.    ,315 

Honolulu 32  089 

LosAngeles j' qqq 

Phoenix           6653 

Portland        -   ■ 2  153 

Reno              - —                          ;>' 314 

Salt  Lake  City. - 28  595 

San  Francisco..-. .'.,, 

Seattle.       ■-- - ^ ^•'" 

International  operations:  gj^ 

Puerto  Rico 5  QKK 

Cllother - ^■-  ^'^ 


Total 


r^orth  Atlantic. -. 

Mid-Atlantic 

Southeast --. 

Central -. 

Midwest. 

Southwest 

Western 

International  operations. 


North  Atlantic  region; 

Albany  — 

Augusta... 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buttalo 

Burlington 

Hartford 

Manhattan 

Por'smouth 

Providence 

tvlid-Atlantic  region; 

Baltimore 

i.ewark 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Wilmington 

Soutneast  region: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham... 

Columbia 

Ureensboro 

Jackson 

JacKsonville 

i.ashviile.-. 
Central  region; 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis.. 

Lou.sviile. 

Parkersburg.. 


17,526 

20,655 
35. 798 
16.687 
8.700 
3.576 

1.175 

32.293 

4.510 

811 

7,246 

1.762 

13.843 

4.829 

4.471 

2,494 
19.042 
1.226 
15.798 
6,321 
3.254 
9,842 
7.449 
5.594 

1.505 
1.  134 
1.377 
1,185 

47,737 
3,915 
5.959 
2.790 
2,383 

35,125 
7.138 

1.209 
4.162 


$11,942 
26.684 
30.877 
14.362 
6.759 
2.354 

609 
36.942 
2.624 
663 
7.193 
5.170 
8.775 
4.474 
3.371 

4.227 

41,379 
685 

b3.937 
5,472 

10.004 
9.179 
5.685 
5,020 

861 
1.338 
1,053 
1.507 

50.91U 
5,347 
4.253 
3.442 
3.661 

24.771 
4.531 


834 
35.546 


$10,816 

25.654 

20.  596 

15.550 

5.920 

2.597 

665 

25.138 

2.654 

303 

5.650 

4,497 

10.184 
5.478 
4.000 

3.750 

38,623 

598 

14.  i68 

7,749 

9.036 

7.870 

4.894 

3,958 

1,110 

706 

675 

3,374 

51,053 

4,732 

4.955 

2.928 

2,012 

23. 144 

5.761 

731 
65. 742 


4.378 
5.044 
10.389 
4,415 
2,682 
1.366 

362 

7.172 
1.338 

385 
2.101 

787 
3.591 
2.015 
1.632 

1.152 
6.080 
522 
s,  424 
2,950 
1.687 
4,288 
3.000 
2.138 


6.693 
6.340 
12,535 
5,340 
3.477 
1.758 

484 
8,663 
1,738 

417 
2,788 

850 
4.268 
2,147 
1,860 

1,840 

7,248 

674 

7,191 

3.318 
2.111 
5.524 
3.744 
2,584 


448 

595 

639 

859 

586 

574 

604 

698 

11.450 

15,827 

1.337 

1.894 

1,839 

1.975 

1,102 

1,455 

1,116 

1,302 

8,728 

11.553 

2,171 

3.396 

3,251 
258 


3,200 
389 


$3,823 

5,001 
12.330 
5.298 
2,046 
1,044 

154 
8.602 

879 

246 
2.422 

670 
3.700 
1,566 
1,347 

867 

5,771 
329 
4,935 
3.149 
1,015 
4,  178 
2.551 
1.397 

683 

757 

361 

780 

17,744 

1,517 

1,372 

1.897 

852 

8,446 

1,830 

1.946 
366 


$5.  326 
5.788 
i::.595 
7,884 
2,356 
1,369 

245 
12.138 
1.428 
246 
2.952 
3,067 
5,363 
2,272 
1,764 

1,347 

5,703 

381 

6,602 

3.317 
1.140 
4.813 
2,393 
1.771 

800 

942 

441) 

764 

28,175 

1.996 

1,616 

2,539 

1,102 

10,806 

2,798 

1,752 
282 


464 
834 
1,3% 
621 
240 
116 

64 
855 
555 

52 
275 
106 
466 
375 
213 

167 
817 
91 
841 
656 
191 
453 
443 
332 

31 
148 
150 

56 

1.720 

236 

j92 

93 

189 

1.889 

325 

1 
151 


471 
907 
1.196 
802 
318 
141 

63 
1.013 
254 
58 
28? 
105 
589 
385 
234 

280 
1.196 
53 
779 
438 
257 
425 
492 
292 

24 
172 
146 

42 

2.041) 

278 

341 

95 

286 

1.823 

357 

7 
195 


$2. 980 
4.464 
7,551 
4,406 
442 
1,147 

145 
4,557 

875 

76 

1,449 

934 
1.443 

878 

361 

695 
13,089 

112 
2, 723 
1,115 

168 
2,336 
1,008 

589 

7d 

86 

148 

109 

23, 867 

596 

457 

1,113 

564 

17.225 

1,195 

13 
3,589 


$1,169 
4,664 
6.277 
1.394 
2.030 
724 

158 
6,024 

418 

58 

3,159 

515 
2.345 
1,188 

541 

509 
5.778 

124 
1,935 
1,052 

214 
1.660 
1,406 
1,554 

20 
247 
351 
56 
37, 525 
826 
399 

1.127 
219 

6.654 
911 

40 
4,299 


Tax  groups 


Inactive 


Total 


Number 


Amount  (thousands) 


tiumber 


Amount  (thousands) 


1967 


1966 


1967 


1966 


874,634  1,071,448        $1,398,623        $1,416,193 


1967 


146.515 


1966 


147.543 


1%7 


$621,157 


1966 


$623,442 


198.707 

146.850 

105.057 

120.099 

80.341 

94.624 

102.485 

8.461 


10.  454 

2.786 

40.  462 

53.  534 

15.601 

1.605 

13.219 

54. 226 

2.261 

3.559 

32.  350 
40,  758 
32.012 
15,  b04 
21,330 
4,386 

15,681 
10,311 

7,839 
15.029 

7.373 
33.510 
15.224 

18,114 
22.222 
45.992 
17.082 
11.464 
4.225 


224.523 
182,123 
149,035 
142,920 
97,138 
109,456 
156,981 
9,162 


11,645 

2,252 

34,447 

68, 184 

15,771 

1.388 

12.776 

73.214 

1,822 

3,114 

35,958 
53,  507 
45,  343 
19.754 
23.681 
3.880 

21.511 
15.  086 
12.763 
20,  296 
9,363 
49,374 
19.642 

24.690 
27.502 
49.  529 
22.829 
12,495 
5,475 


388. 127 

177,679 
151.422 
143.510 
100.127 
181.613 
183,851 
72, 294 


14,195 

2,460 

46.143 

89,237 

18.206 

1.357 

29.011 

181.633 

1.587 

4.238 

35.143 
fa.  511 
47.  253 
10.459 
13.922 
3.391 

13.942 
9,655 
6.869 

12.406 
4.466 

39.704 

14.379 

18.744 
36.150 
50,  758 
24.  066 
9,247 
4.545 


410.641 
181.795 
170. 198 
132.720 
103.461 
143,754 
200, 766 
72,848 


9,801 

2,507 

32, 849 

93,868 

19,344 

995 

11.295 

235.442 

1.530 

3.010 

33. 370 
62. 622 
42.777 
19.956 
19.076 
3.984 

18.610 
11,758 

8,794 
1 5, 632 

5,891 
92, 420 
17,093 

17,311 
36,106 
39. 469 
24.838 

10.306 
4.690 


34,743 
25,757 
17,603 
19,141 
15,726 
13,077 
18,827 
2,010 


1,873 
623 

5. 070 

7.700 

2,977 

433 

2,572 

12,147 

377 

602 

4,387 

8.145 
6.598 
2.673 
3.241 
716 

2. 800 
1.885 
1.200 
2.81I 
973 
5.169 
2.765 

3.124 
3.443 
6.981 
2.853 

2.  070 
565 


34,637 
28,733 
22.044 
19.911 
12.269 
10.032" 
18.206 
1.711 


1.636 

469 
5.294 
7.299 
2.210 

204 

1.717 

1 1. 834 

378 

5% 

4.767 
8.083 
8,839 
3.358 
3.061 
625 

3.164 
2.870 
2.041 
3.869 

1.405 
b,839 
2.856 

3.110 
4.337 
5.884 
3.651 
2.113 
816 


162.285 
82.719 
82.970 
53,882 
29,153 
112,115 
69, 048 
28.985 


2,558 

1.078 

9.943 

37.238 

6.725 

398 

19.536 

83,161 

714 

934 

18.138 

32. 781 

19. 446 

6,163 

5.479 

712 

5.493 
3.952 
3.921 
6.556 

1.707 

57.633 

3.  708 

5. 548 
17.149 
15.807 
10.623 
3.430 
1.325 


210.354 
65.023 
79.923 
58. 960 
38. 423 
72.871 
71.600 
26.288 


2.321 

1.167 

11.108 

34.453 

7.311 

350 

3.667 

148.317 

685 

975 

5.275 
26,  734 
14,498 

5,882 
10.7'» 

1,925 

5,871 
3.263 
3.275 
7.383 
1.943 
54.  378 
3.810 

5.459 

20. 303 

15.888 

12.843 

3.463 

1.004 


12974 


Mid*esl  region: 

Aberdeen . 

Chicago 

Oes  Mopnes 

fargo. 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul. 

Spfngtieid 

Southwest  region: 

Aihuquerque     

Austin    .        ... 

Cheyenne 

Datlas 

Denver 

Little  Rocl<      

New  Or eans      

Oklahoma  Citv 

•Wichita    .  

'Vestern  region: 

Anchorage 

Boise 

Helena 

Honolulu 

Los'  Angeles 

PhoefliT 

Portland  

Reno        .   

Salt  Lake  City    . 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 
International  operations 

Pierlo  Rico 

Another 
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INVENTORY  OF  lAXPAYER  DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS,  DECEMBER  1967  AND  196&— Continued 

Tax  groups 


Maij  IS,  19/;^ 


Inactive 


Total 


Numtwr 
1967  1966 


Amount  (thousands) 


Number 


1967 


1966 


1967 


1966 


Amount  (thousands) 

1966 


1967 


1,416 

1.722 

$909 

51,067 

32,356 

41, %9 

bO.  102 

43,  300 

6,005 

6,502 

4.377 

4,500 

1,521 

1.286 

985 

608 

8,811 

10.316 

11.064 

12.771 

2,803 

2.717 

6.775 

8,079 

13,725 

18.700 

13.919 

17.893 

7.547 

7.361 

6,917 

8.937 

6,157 

6.565 

5,079 

6.306 

3,371 

4.614 

5,789 

5.606 

21.814 

27.486 

60, 239 

61.104 

1.532 

1.953 

1.125 

1,102 

19.909 

23,768 

61,595 

23. 126 

9,991 

10,077 

9.736 

12,118 

5.799 

5.622 

11,187 

10,390 

14.228 

15.791 

15,693 

14,342 

10.741 

11.685 

9,243 

8.693 

7.239 

8.470 

7.006 

7.283 

1.638 

2.125 

1.614 

1,930 

2.084 

2.175 

2,681 

1.895 

1,895 

2.097 

1,572 

1.466 

1,986 

1.925 

2,395 

4.194 

45. 259 

56.604 

92.522 

116,753 

5.573 

5,087 

7,460 

7,555 

7,904 

8.275 

6,082 

6.972 

3.348 

4.340 

6.452 

6,594 

3.619 

3.971 

5.076 

3.333 

39.212 

48. 491 

50,441 

40.604 

7.967 

10,891 

7,556 

9,470 

4.086 

4.416 

2.793 

2.524 

4.375 

4.746 

69.501 

70.324 

264 
4.269 
1.606 

398 
2.018 

719 
3,073 
1.810 
1.569 

563 
2.247 

342 
2,663 

1,432 
975 
2,046 
1,417 
1,392 

189 
572 
440 
457 

6.291 
862 

1.167 
518 
729 

5.807 

1.795 


1.038 
972 


117 
4,819 
1,009 

169 
1.205 

614 
2.292 
1.230 

814 

650 

1.748 

324 

2,064 
1,035 

867 
1,304 

992 
1.048 

200 
437 
415 
332 

6,840 
748 

1.172 
488 
590 

5.362 

1.622 

923 
788 


$286 

8.931 
1,973 
430 
4,137 
4,528 
4.709 
2.116 
2,043 

2,246 

38, 260 

373 

48,474 

3,801 

8.438 

6,241 

2.377 

1.850 

315 

969 

673 

915 

38, 606 

2.477 

2,169 

1,943 

2,843 

15,572 

2,566 

1.368 
27.617 


5181 
12.833 
1,865 
228 
3.892 
6,445 
6.236 
4.141 
2,602 

1,613 
39,075 
395 
11.099 
4.186 
8,267 
3. 634 
2.252 
2,350 


441 

789 
S56 

7.^6 

2,091 
2,941 
2,124 
1,453 
12,542 
2,660 


42 


25.702 


Note   Rounded  figures  may  not  add  to  the  totals  wt.ich  are  based  on  unrounded  figures. 

TAXPAYER  DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS  REPORTED  AS  UNCOLLECTABLE    CALENDAR  YEARS  1967  AND  1966 


Region  and  district 


Uncollectabie 


Number 


Amount(thau  sands) 


1967 


1966 


1%7 


1966 


Total . 


305,224      309.752    $347,100      $253,006 


North  Atlantic 63.433  61.022  129,212  70,034 

Mid-Atlantic 33,366  38,936  24.249  21,154 

Southeast 45,599  43.230  38.001  34.696 

Central 31.503  26.710  20.128  18,930 

Midwest t. 35.778  35.522  36.892  23.492 

Southwest 32,257  30.949  25.752  18.594 

,..  60.34«  70.838  59.836  63.300 

2.940  2,445  3.031  2.804 


Western 

nternational  operations. 


North  Atlantic  region: 

Albany i^-.i 1.459 

Augusta j. 752 

Boston       t 5.450 

Brooklyn , 25. 117 


Buffalo. 

Burlington 

Harttord 

Manhattan 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Vtid-Atiantic  region: 

Baltimore 

Newark   

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Wilmington 

Southeast  region: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Co'umbia 

Greensboro 

Jackson.    .    

Jacksonville 

Nashville 

Central  region 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


4.783 

361 

2.249 

21.756 

724 

782 

8.345 
10. 403 
5.7% 
3.260 
4,821 
736 

7.059 
5.256 
3.253 
7.207 
2.534 
14.619 
5.671 

6.366 
6.784 


1,666 
784 

5,124 
20. 337 

5.221 
216 

3.006 

23.042 

894 

732 

10.887 
9.887 
7,422 
3,398 
6,536 
806 

8,370 
4.752 
2.536 
7.949 
2.399 
11.631 
5.593 

4.930 
6.276 


780 

266 

2.943 

32.354 

2.719 

133 

846 

87. 673 

398 

I.IOO 

4.384 
9.040 
5.622 
2.448 
l.%0 
298 

4.328 
4.560 
1.903 
3.027 
1.504 
19.368 
2.812 

4,219 
4.986 


2.145 

282 

3.281 

32.449 

1.475 

88 

980 

28. 030 

687 

615 

5,565 
5.035 
4,473 
2.989 
1.595 
499 

3.521 
2.433 
835 
3,997 
1.208 
20. 360 
2.342 

2.465 
5.280 


Uncollectabie 

Region  and  district  

Number  Amount(thousanf)s) 

1967  1966  1967  1966 

Central  region — Continued 

Detroit  ,.  8.723  6.758  $3,279  H.M 

Indianapolis 5.343  4,231  4,017  4,538 

Louisville 2,984  2.956  2,731  1,720 

Parkersburg 1.303  1.559  897  387 

Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 487  459  196  158 

Chicago 17.686  15.650  16.868  12,314 

Des  Moines 1.704  1.645  2.311  1.210 

Fargo 375  400  92  121 

Milwaukee 3,887  3.483  3,943  1,512 

Omaha 824  939  710  328 

St.  Louis 5,776  7,103  6,718  3,458 

St.  Paul 3.288  3.742  3.578  2.245 

Springf.eld 1.751  2.191  2.377  2.147 

Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque 1.295  1.135  656  ^3/ 

Austn.. 5.674  7.162  7,202  4,967 

Cheyenne 624  427  249  131 

Dallas 9.213  9.046  5,831  4.361 

Denver 2.258  2,219  4,068  1,586 

LittleRock 1,821  1,645  752  958 

NewOrleans 4,024  3.568  2.897  2,579 

Oklahoma  City 4.536  3.057  5.244  3.032 

Wichita 1.812  1.690  850  54: 

Western  region: 

Anchorage 1.061  1,626  383  ^2. 

Boise 839  969  208  258 

Helena... 1.072  1.349  766  683 

Honolulu 601  995  227  893 

Los  Angeles 21.042  26.036  45.011  37.023 

Phoenix 2.880  3,048  1.875  2.033 

Portland 4,927  5.358  2.585  2.883 

Reno.. 1.750  1.937  2.348  1.615 

Salt  Lake  City. 1.500  1.624  1,299  1,018 

San  Francisco 20.434  22,427  12.277  13.889 

Seattle 4.242  4,559  2.357  2.284 

International  operations: 

Puerto  Rico : 1.015  781  252  106 

Another 1.925  1.554  2.768  2.698 


Note:  Rounded  figures  may  not  add  to  the  totals  which  are  based  on  unrounded  Figures. 


US    Treastjrt  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  24. 1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate.  i 

Wa.':hingtcm.  D.C  '  i 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  accordance 
with  the  recent  telephonic  requests  of  your 
office,  we  are  enclosing — 


(1)  Dlstrict-by-dlstrlct  tabulations  of  un- 
collectible accounts  for  calendar  years  1956 
through  1967.  and 

(2)  Dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  tabulations  of 
abatements  for  calendar  year  1967. 

Figures  on  uncollectibles  for  years  prior  to 
1956  are  not  available.  Also,  we  are  unable 
to  give  you  a  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct  breakdown 
of  uncollectibles  by  class  of  tax  but,  on  the 


ba.-is  of  the  best  information  available,  '^ve 
estimate  that  for  the  period  1956  through 
1967.  dollar  value  of  income  tax  uncollecti- 
bles on  a  year-by-year  basis  varied  from  60''- 
to  65^7 . 

As  you  know,  the  dollar  value  of  accounts 
marked  uncollectible  in  one  year  cannot  be 
added  to  the  figure  for  prior  years  so  as  to 
get  a  cumulative  total  of  accounts  not  col- 


Moil  VI  ions 

lected  over  the  period.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  such  accounts  are  reactivated 
on  the  basis  of  improvement  of  the  taxpay- 
er's financial  situation  and  are  partially  or 
wholly  collected.  Also,  as  we  advl.sed  you  in 
our  report  of  March  11,  1968,  we  are  now 
using  our  data  processing  equipment  to  asso- 
ciate prospective  refunds  with  delinquent 
tax  liabilities,  and,  during  1967,  we  applied 
more  than  $9.3  million  of  such  refunds  to 
accounts  previously  reported  as  uncollecti- 
ble. 

As  explained  in  prior  year  reports,  abate- 
ments are  entirely  different  from  uncollecti- 
bles. Except  in  the  case  of  offers  in  compro- 
mise, an  assessment  is  abated  only  if  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  tax  amount  actually  due  and 
i.wlng  at  the  time.  The  following  types  of 
assessment  qualify   for  abatement: 

1.  .\sEesEments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
legally  due  as  determined  by  audit  examina- 
tion. 

2.  .Assessments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
accepted  on  an  offer  in  compromise. 

3.  Jeopardy  assessments  later  determined 
by  court  ruling  to  be  excessive. 

4.  Jeopardy  assessments  where  it  is  admin- 
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istratlvely    determined    that    Jeopardy    does 
not  exist. 

5.  Transferee  ;issessments  in  excess  of  the 
basic    transferor    assessment. 

6.  100  percent  penalty  assessments  in  ex- 
cess of  the  basic  corporate  assessment 

Assessments  made  in  transferee  cases 
always  duplicate  an  amount  already  assessed 
against  the  transferor,  and  in  cases  mvolv- 
ing  the  100  percent  penalty,  assessments 
made  against  officers  or  employees  of  the 
taxpayer  always  constitute  a  duplication  of 
an  amount  already  assessed  against  the  tax- 
payer himself.  In  fact,  transferee  assess- 
ments, all  representing  the  same  basic  trans- 
feror liability,  may  be  made  against  several 
transferees,  and  the  100  percent  penalty  may 
be  assessed  against  more  than  one  person  In 
respect  of  the  same  offense.  However,  no 
more  is  actually  collected  than  is  actually 
due,  of  course,  and  all  assessments  over  and 
above  the  basic  one  must  ultimately  be 
abated. 

In  Jeopardy  cases,  the  situation  differs  in 
that  the  assessments  made  are  usually 
against  the  taxpayer  and  the  taxpayer  only. 
However,   the   amounts  -involved   are   deter- 


mined on  the  basis  of  such  Information, 
sometimes  rather  limited,  as  is  immediately 
available  to  the  Service.  Jeopardy  assess- 
ments may,  therefore,  be  In  excess  of  the 
true  liablilty  as  subsequently  determined 
when  all  the  facts  are  disclosed.  In  such 
ca.ses,  the  amount  of  the  Jeopardy  assess- 
ment is  adjusted  to  the  true  liability. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  abatement 
figures  being  furnished  for  1967  and  1966,  we 
should  like  to  explain  that  the  minus  figure 
entered  in  the  1967  column  for  Omaha  is  the 
result  of  an  adjustment  for' a  combination 
of  factors  involving  an  invalid  assessment, 
a  consequent  error  In  reporting,  and  con- 
version of  figures  from  a  fiscal  to  a  calendar 
year  basis.  The  correct  figures  for  Omaha 
are  as  follows: 

Calendar  vear  1966. ._ $1,263,000 

Calendar  year  1967 3.205.000 

We  are  happy  to  furnish  the  Information 
requested.  If  we  can  be  of  further  service  In 
any  way.  please  call  on  us. 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 

Cormnissioner. 


TAXPAYER  DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS  REPORTED  AS  ABATED.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1967  AND  1966 


Abated 


Region  and  district 


Number 


1967 


1966 


Amount  (thousands) 
1967 


1966 


Total  162.411 

Worth  Atlantic  34.  EOl 

Mid-Atlantic   ..  31.217 

Southeast  ^3  089 

Central  ".265 

Midwest  9-^« 

southwest  3.616 

Western  nnn, 

iilernational  operations  /.UJ« 
■;orth  Atlantic  region: 

Albany  .... 1.034 

'"RiiSta «3 

Boston 4-"6 

Brooklyn 8.214 

Butlalo 3.064 

Burlington 466 

Harttord 2.854 

>Jlanhattan '3. 822 

Portsmouth 68 

Providence 280 

Mid-Atlantic  region: 

Baltimore 4.«J 

'iewark 7.1U 

Philadelphia IZ.318 

Pittsburgh 3.181 

Richmond 3, 653 

Wilmington 520 

jjutheast  region: 

Atlanta 3.796 

Birmingham VT?; 

Columbia 2m 

Greensboro *.243 

Jackson 1.487 

Jacksonville 5no5 

Nashville 3.083 

Central  region: 

Cincinnati f  9°* 

Cleveland i-°'^„ 

Detroit 6.240 


157.758        J213.793         $219,656 


49.209 
28. 397 
41.753 
23.  456 
36. 042 
14.008 
24.063 
2.707 


34,083 
26,973 
21,113 
16,453 
23,791 
14,785 
15,403 
2.157 

1.582 

392 

7,025 

8,295 

3.266 

322 

1,552 

10,798 

420 

430 

4,653 

7,741 
8,900 
3.543 
3.533 
588 

3.421 
2.297 
1,959 
4,219 
1,501 
5,353 
2.353 

2,241 
4,418 
3,639 


50.  339 
39,  293 
26.538 
24.  576 
24,541 
20,262 
22.900 
5.346 

528 

316 

5,720 

8,572 

4,382 

232 

2,553 

27.260 

153 

541 

4,871 
12,249 
6.644 
5.729 
6.942 
2.850 

4,404 
3,109 
1,286 
4,679 
1.449 
7,351 
4,259 

3,220 
9.487 
5,016 


Abated 


Region  and  district 


'Jumbei 


1967 


1966 


Amount  (thousands) 
1%7  1966 


1,103 

411 

5,910 

9,031 

4,336 

116 

2  442 

23.240 

291 

328 

4.158 
9,777 
5.767 
6,045 
2,724 
927 

4.007 

2.016 
17,472 

2.145 

840 

12.134 

3,148 

7.184 
6.116 
3.999 


Central  region — Continued 

Indianapolis 

Louisville  

Parkersburg  .  

(Vlidwest  region: 

Aberdeen  — 

Chicago  

Des  Moines  . 

Fargo 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

St  Louis 

St  Paul 

Springfield 
Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque... 

«ustin 

Cheyenne 

Dallas  

Denver  

Little  Rock      

New  Orleans. 

Oklahoma  City 

Wichita... 

Western  region: 

Anchorage 

Boise 

Helena     -- 

Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Reno 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

International  operations: 

Puerto  Rico 

All  other... 


4.108 
3.134 
1,010 

337 
7,648 

1.554 
346 
2,298 
850 
3.527 
1.702 
1.239 

854 
3.757 

225 
1.673 
1.262 
1,427 
1,077 
1,798 
1.543 


798 

553 

505 

2,030 

1.061 

1.622 

320 

690 

6.056 

2.068 

1.017 
1.017 


3.5* 

1.715 

860 

411 
8.726 
1.964 

368 
2.496 

953 
4.787 
2.144 
1.942 

663 
3.841 

197 
2.460 
1.961 
1.543 

900 
1.952 
1.268 

245 

764 

638 

638 

605 

968 

2.022 

501 

716 

7.031 

2.275 

881 
1.276 


$3,446 

2.642 

764 

164 

12,028 

1 .  585 

156 
2,354 
-498 
4,955 
3.201 
1.052 

1.096 
4.652 
153 
3.646 
3,564 
1.178 
1.345 
2.060 
2,566 

197 
2.064 

405 
2.756 
5.927 
1.316 
2,703 

699 

711 
2,925 
3,199 

852 
4.493 


$3,133 

2.518 

517 

446 
17.573 
1.632 
166 
2.132 
4.966 
5.516 
1  787 
1.825 

1.727 
2.590 
70 
3,020 
2.219 
1.052 
1.141 
1.586 
602 

219 

1.034 

392 

294 

687 

1,853 

1.993 

1.572 

967 

11.637 

3.415 

694 

2,013 


Note:  Rounded  figures  may  not  add  to  the  totals  which  are  based  on  unrounded  figures. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  act  'S.  3033)  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE   STREETS   ACT   OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 


dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  .justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

PRIvrLEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Lawrence  A.  Monaco.  Jr..  assistant  legis- 
lative counsel,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
my  amendment  No.  710. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     BYRD     of     West     Virginia.     I 


yield  mvself  2  minutes.  Mr.  President, 
under  amendment  No.  710.  if  a  person  is 
convicted  of  a  felony  consisting  of  first, 
inciting  a  riot  or  civil  disorder;  or,  sec- 
ond, organizing,  promoting,  encouraging, 
or  participating  in  a  riot  or  civil  disorder: 
or,  third,  aiding  or  abetting  persons  to 
engage  in  any  of  those  offenses:  or, 
fourth,  committing  an  offense,  such  as 
arson  or  larceny,  which,  as  determined 
by  the  employing  agency,  is  in  further- 
ance of  a  riot  or  civil  disorder,  the  indi- 
vidual thereby  becomes  ineligible  to  hold 
any  position  in  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  for 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  his 
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conviction  becomes  final.  This  means 
that  if  the  individual  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  or.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  must  be  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion, after  notice  and  opportunity  to 
reply  under  sections  7501  and  7512  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  may  not 
be  reemploved  in  that  position  or  em- 
ployed in  any  other  Government  position 
for  5  years.  If  he  is  not  already  em- 
ployed in  a  Government  position,  he  is 
prohibited  from  being  .so  employed  for 
5  years. 

As  previously  stated,  amendment  No. 
710  bars  persons  from  bein?  employed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  only  if  they  are  convicted  of 
felonies  related  to  riots. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  convictions  based  on  acts 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  amendment.  It  was  not  made 
retroactive  because  of  a  possible  claim 
that  it  wouli  then  be  a i  ex  post  facto 
law:  Since  ineligibility  for  employment 
is  predicated  on  a  felony  conviction,  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  prohibition 
against  employment  constitutes  addi- 
tional punishment  for  a  crime. 

■^^^  PRESENT    PRACTICE 

Present  agency  practice  is  that  an 
employee  convicted  of  a  felony  is  nor- 
mally removed  from  his  position.  At  the 
very  most,  a  person  removed  would  be 
barred  from  taking  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination for  a  maximum  of  3  years 
following  removal.  At  the  end  of  3  years, 
he  may  apply  to  take  the  civil  service 
examination.  He  still  may  not  be  em- 
ployed, however,  if  after  consideration, 
he  is  found  to  be  unsuitable.  In  many 
.situations,  the  prohibition  is  shorter 
than  3  years,  depending  on  the  type  of 
felony  and  the  position  involved. 

During  the  recent  riots  following  Dr. 
King's  dea:h,  31  Federal  employees  were 
arrested  for  riot-related  oflenses.  None 
have  yet  been  convicted,  and.  therefore, 
none  have  been  removed. 

NEED    FOR    .\MENDMENT    NO.    710 

Amendment  No.  710  is  necessaiT  for 

three  reasons.  First,  it  puts  every  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  employee, 
and  every  prospective  employee,  on  no- 
tice that  the  Congress  considers  a  felony 
arising  out  of  a  riot  as  an  act  which 
should  receive  special  condemnation 
since  it  undermines  the  law  and  order 
upon  which  our  form  of  government 
depends  for  its  siu-vival. 

Second,  amendment  No.  710  withdraws 
an  area  of  discretion  from  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  If 
a  person  is  convicted  of  a  riot-related 
felony,  he  must,  in  every  case,  be  re- 
moved. At  the  present  time,  removal  is 
discretionary  with  the  agency. 

Third,  because  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  offenses  involved,  a  5-year  man- 
dator" disqualification  period  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  discretionary  3- 
yea.'  period  established  administratively 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  does  not 
relax  or  in  any  way  change  the  existing 
prohibition  against  hiring  an  employee 
who  is  considered  unsuitable  for  a  par- 
ticular position. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  some  further  explanation  of 
subsection  i4i  under  section  7313  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment.  It  reads: 

Any  offense  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency  to  have  been  committed 
in  furtherance  of.  or  while  participating 
in.  a  riot  or  civil  disorder. 

Does  the  head  of  the  agency  become 
the  judge  or  arbiter  between  the  agency 
and  the  employee  as  to  whether  the  em- 
plovee  has  violated  th?  law  or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  amendment  No.  710. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  B"VRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
P.esident.  an  indictment  would  be  re- 
turned against  the  individual,  which 
would  charge  him.  under  subsection  >  1  > 
with  inciting  a  riot:  under  subsection  i2i 
with  organizing,  promoting,  encouraging, 
or  participating  in  a  riot  or  civil  disorder ; 
under  subsection  '  3  >  with  aiding  or  abet- 
ting any  person  in  committing  any  of- 
fense specified  in  clause  1 1>  or  <2) ;  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  under  subsec- 
tion 1 4 1  is  get  at  the  arsonist,  the  mur- 
derer  

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  the 
first  three,  but  I  do  not  understand  the 
fourth. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
to  enable  us  to  get  at  the  individual  who 
commits  arson,  grand  larceny,  murder. 
assault  on  a  police  officer,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  looking  at  the 
correct  amendment.  No.  710? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  one  I  have 
says : 

Any  offense  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency  to  have  been  committed 
In  furtherance  of,  or  while  participating  in. 
a  riot  or  civil  disorder. 

Does  the  Senator  propose  to  make  the 
head  of  the  agency  the  judge  who  makes 
the  final  determination? 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  says  "any  offense 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ing agency." 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  in- 
dividual must  be  convicted  of  a  felony, 
for  one  thing, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Before  any  of  these 
would  apply? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  any  of  the  provisions  would 
apply,  he  must  be  convicted  of  a  felony, 
and  the  head  of  the  agency  would  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  felony  was  re- 
lated to  a  riot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  vield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  a  riot,  in  other  words,  an 
individual   could   commit   a  larceny   in 


Georgetown  that  might  be  entirely  un- 
related to  the  riot  I  do  not  want  thi.s 
amendment  to  apply  to  that  individual 
His  felony  mu.st  be  related  to  the  riot 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  In  other  words,  he 
might  be  standing  down  here  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  rioting  and  would  be  cov- 
ered anyhow  by  possibly  the  other  provi- 
sions. But  if  in  the  course  of  the  riotin.; 
he  broke  into  a  store  or  went  into  a  store 
and  took  goods  or  engaged  in  arson, 
pillaging,  or  plundering,  the  head  of  the 
agency  would  determine  whether  that 
act  was  related  to  the  rioting. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  head 
of  the  agency  would  determine  whether 
the  act  was  related  to  the  rioting,  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  the  rioting  many 
individuals  might  commit  felonies  en- 
tirelv  unrelated  to  the  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  iias  exp  red. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  vield  inv.-elf  1  additional  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   West   Virginia   is   recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  would  give  the  head  of  the 
agency  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  felony  was  unrelated  to  the 
riot. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  subscribe  to  the 
general  ob.iective  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  reach.  I  think  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  engage  in  the.se 
acts  and  activities  .should  come  within 
the  law  and  should  be  dealt  with. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  gen- 
eral idea  and  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  it 
except  that  I  do  think — and  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  later — the 
languase  should  perhaps  be  studied  fur- 
ther and  adjustments  made  in  it  in  con- 
ference if  necessai-y.  The  provision  does 
not  appear  in  the  House  bill. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  i^e 
studied  further.  I  agree  with  the  genera: 
objectives, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  trv-- 
ing  to  establish  a  nexus  between  the 
felonious  act  committed  and  the  riot.  An 
individual  who  might  have  committed 
grand  larceny  in  Arlington  or  in  Fairfax 
during  the  time  of  a  riot  in  Washington 
might  not  in  any  way  be  committing  a 
felony  connected  with  the  riot, 

I  want  to  provide  a  connection  with 
the  riot.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  give  the 
head  of  the  employing  agency  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  there  is  that 
connection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield, 
Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes, 

Mr.  HRUSKA   Mr.  President.  I  am  in 

sympathy  with  the  objective  the  Senator 

seeks  to  achieve.  The  times  require  some 

such  action.  It  woiild  be  \eiT  salutary. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
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if  he  recalls  our  recent  discussion  of  the 
pending  amendment  in  which  I  stated 
that  it  had  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  that  a  similar 
provision  was  ai  one  time  in  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act.  That  act  contained  a 
provision  in  which  a  union  official  was 
disqualified  from  holding  union  office  for 
a  given  number  of  years  following  his 
conviction  for  conduct  of  which  he  was 
L'Uilty  in  connection  with  handling  the 
affairs  of  the  miion. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  that  the  provision 
was  unconstitutional  as  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. The  Court  held  the  provision  to  be 
a  legislative  imposition  of  a  penalty,  and 
not  part  of  the  penalty,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  outside  of  the  pale  of  the 
constitutional  provisions. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
if  he  has  canvassed  that  particular  pro- 
vision, and  if  the  Senator  is  satisfied 
that  situation  does  not  inure  in  his 
provision. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
inquired  into  that  pos.sibility.  I  have  had 
the  legislative  coun.sel  research  the  mat- 
ter. And  I  am  convinced  that  amend- 
ment No.  710  is  not  likely  to  be  held  to  be 
a  bill  of  attainder. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  cover  that  in  his  original  pres- 
entation of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
clude whatever  memorandum  or  infor- 
mation he  has  on  that  matter  in  the 
Record  .so  as  to  build  up  legislative  his- 
tory that  might  be  helpful  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  read  a  brief  memo- 
landum  which  I  think  will  be  helpful: 
The  latest  Supreme  Court  case  on  bills  of 
at,tainder  is  United  States  v.  Brown  (381  U.S. 
4,37,  1965) ,  a  5-A  decision  which  Chief  Justice 
Warren  writing  the  majority  opinion.  The 
case  involved  section  504  of  the  Ijabor-Man- 
agement  Reporting  and  Disclosure  .■^ct  of  1959 
(popularly  known  as  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act!  which  made  it  a  crime  for  a  member 
oi  the  Communist  Party  to  be  an  officer  or 
employee  (except  clearical  and  cxistodial  po- 
sitions) of  a  union  (1)  while  a  member  of 
the  Party  or  (2)  for  the  five  years  following 
termination  of  his  membership.  The  purpose 
of  the  section  was  to  protect  the  national 
economy  by  minimizing  political  strikes. 

The  Court  held  that  section  504  was  a  bill 
of  attainder  because: 

"The  statute  does  not  set  forth  a  generally 
applicable  rule  decreeing  that  any  person  who 
commits  certain  acts  or  possesses  certain 
characteristics  (acts  and  characteristics 
which,  in  Congress'  view,  make  them  likely 
to  initiate  political  strikes)  shall  not  hold 
union  office,  and  leave  to  courts  and  juries 
the  job  of  deciding  what  persons  have  com- 
mitted the  specified  acts  cr  possess  the  speci- 
fied characteristics." 

The  Court  cited  a  statement  in  United 
States  v.  Loiett  (328  U.S.  303.  1946).  as  set- 
ting forth  the  test  of  what  is  a  bill  of  attain- 
der: "legislative  acts,  no  matter  what  their 
form,  that  apply  either  to  named  individuals 
or  to  easily  ascertainable  members  of  a  group 
in  such  a  way  -is  to  inflict  punishment  on 

them  without  a  judicial  trial "  (p.  448- 

49).  The  Court  reiterated  this  point  at  the 
end  of  its  decision  when  it  said  that  "Con- 
gress must  accomplish  such  results  by  rules 
of  general  applicability.  It  cannot  specify  the 
people  upon  whom  the  sanction  it  prescribes 


is  to  be  levied.'  (p.  461 ) .  In  short,  section  604 
was  a  bill  of  attainder  because  Congress  Itself 
engaged  in  a  judicial  act  in  determining  that 
every  member  of  the  Communist  Party  woxild 
assist  in  promoting  political  strikes  The  Con- 
gress instead  should  have  stated  what  acts 
it  intended  to  punish  (acts  of  political 
strikes)  and  allowed  the  courts  and  juries  to 
determine  if  individuals  criminally  charged 
had  engaged  in  such  acts. 

Amendment  710  is  not  likely  to  be  held  to 
be  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  specific  individuals  or  groups, 
such  as  labor  unions  or  other  similar  groups. 
Instead,  the  amendment  applies  generally  to 
acts   of   rioting   and   not-related   felony   of- 
lenses  as   a    condition    for    ciualificalion    for 
Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  employment. 
The  amendment  leaves  it  to  the  courts  and 
juries  to  determine  If  an  individual  has  en- 
gaged  in   riotous   conduct.   It   thus   appears 
that   Amendment  710   is   not   a   bill    of   at- 
tainder. In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  reasonably 
that  the  Broun  rationale  provides  justifica- 
tion for  consisJerlng  the  amendment  not  to 
be  a  bill  of  attainder  since  the  amendment 
does   not  contravene   any  of   the   bill   of  at- 
tainder elements  enumerated  by  the  major- 
ity opinion. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  jicrsuasive  and  authorita- 
tive memorandum.  It  has  me  convinced 
with  the  exception  of  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI— that  the  case  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  the  employing 
agency.  As  a  Congress,  we  do  not  con- 
demn certain  acts,  but  we  delegate  that 
power  and  instruct  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment to  exercise  it. 

Would  that  in  any  way  impair  the 
force  of  the  legal  memorandum  read  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  in- 
dividual first  has  to  be  convicted  of  a 
felony,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  head  of 
the  department  to  determine  whether 
that  felony  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  riot.  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  question  I  asked  is 
whether  the  determination  by  the  head 
of  the  employing  agency  would  not  be 
a  duty  delegated  from  Congress  to  that 
department  head  to  the  extent  that  it 
might  still  run  into  the  objection  of  being 
a  bill  of  attainder. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  is  a 
determination  of  eligibility  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  the  prerogative  of 
determining  eligibility  for  employment, 
and  Congress,  as  I  understand,  has  the 
prerogative  of  establishing  certain  quali- 
fications for  employment.  One  of  those 
qualifications  is  that  the  individual  shall 
not  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  in 
connection  with  a  riot  during  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  Adequate  appeals  pro- 
cedures are  open  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  it  would  clear  the 
language  and  acceptability  of  subsection 
( 4 »  to  have  a  right  of  appeal  by  the  em- 
ployee from  the  determination  of  the 
head  of  the  employing  agency,  would  the 
Senator  from  West   Virginia  have  any 


objection  to  such  an  amendment  beuig 
prepared,  either  in  the  other  body  or  in 
conference,  when  the  bill  gets  there? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
Senator  rei>eat  his  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  have  any  objection  to  the 
amending  of  subsection  '  4 )  so  as  to  ac- 
cord an  employee  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment against  him? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  that  is  not  needed.  The 
appeals  iirocedure  is  already  open. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Through  other  means 

in  the  personnel  statutes  or  regulations? 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Through 

sections  7501  and  7512  of  title  V  of  the 

United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  any  ruling  ot 
the  department  head  would  be  appeal- 
able, and  there  would  be  recourse  by  the 
employee  if  it  were  an  adverse  ruling? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  recourse  under  already  existing 
statute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  As  usual,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  his  homework 
well,  and  I  commend  iiini  for  it.  Under 
that  explanation.  I  shall  support  his 
amendment  and  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  wlio 

has  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
control  the  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  lime  re- 
mains. Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  has  3  mmutes.  and  the 
majority  leader  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  vield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IMr.  R.iNDOLPHl  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  also  give  the  Senator 
1  minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  His  approach  to  this  problem 
is  a  valid  one.  I  believe  Senators  will  vote 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  confident  that  he  desires  the 
Record  to  include  the  fact  that  during 
the  recent  riots  some  persons  employed 
in  the  career  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  arrested  or  apprehenoed 
during  violations  of  the  law. 

Would  the  Senator  clarify  this  iK)int 
for  the  Record? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  of  May 
10  1968  31  Federal  employees  had  been 
arrested  throughout  the  United  States 
for  felonious  crimes  connected  with  riots 
'^ince  April  4,  the  date  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  None 
of  these  has  been  convicted.  About  two- 
thirds  of  that  number— to  wit.  31— were 
arrested  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
connection  with  the  civil  disturbances 
that  occurred  here.  In  addition  to  these, 
as  of  April  19.  1968,  15  District  ot  Colum- 
bia government  employees  have  been 
charged  with  serious  offenses  arising  out 
of  the  April  4  riots. 
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Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  this  explanation.  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  not  be  effective 
without  conviction  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons involved. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor s  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  support  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  amendment  which  has  been 
well  explained  by  my  colleague. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  able  colleague  for  his  support  I  know 
that,  a^  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service,  he  has  an  intense  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Federal  employees.  He  has 
worked  diligently  to  make  the  Federal 
career  service  more  attractive.  But  in  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Federal  worker, 
he  has  also  emphasized  the  obligation  of 
the  employee  to  conduct  himself  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  i .  Who  yields 
timie?    ■ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  may  I 
propound  an  inquiiT  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  1  min- 
ute, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  reading  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  that  the  restiictions  would 
not  apply  to  manpower  training  or  job 
training  programs  for  the  individuals 
involved,  and  that  they  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  manpower 
training  or  the  Job  Corps  or  any  type 
of  training  designed  to  equip  them  to 
return  to  society  and  to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment to  inhibit  or  proWbit  or  preclude 
any  individuals  from  engaging  in  job 
training  or  manpower  training  programs. 
I  would  hope  that  they  would  continue 
to  participate  in  such  training  programs 
so  that  they  may  better  qualify  for 
private  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  reserve 
the  remamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
tmie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
M:  Inodye],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr  Long],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.   Muskie!.    and   the   Senator   from 


New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams!   are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  PulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hollings  i .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr.  LlauscheI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMv.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroneyi,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Oregoi.  Mr 
Morse  1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sm.mhers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Y.\rborough  !.  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Ml-.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote    nay.  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Hollings  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wil- 
liams I.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
■yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PellI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea."  ana  the 
Senator  from  New  York  woulu  \ote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ^Mr.  B.'\ker], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  JMr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mi'.  Hansen],  the  Senator 
from  California  TMr.  Murphyi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

(No.  129  Leg] 
YEAS— 61 


Bof  i;  h 

B.'-ewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Churcli 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 


Brooke 

Hart 

Jackson 


Baker 
Bayh 
Case 
Cotton 

Pvilbnght 
Hansen 
Harris 
Havden 

HoiUngs 
Inoiive 


Gore 

Griffln 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hfttfleld 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 


Hlckenlooper  Randolph 

HiU  Russell 

Holland  Smith 

Hniska  Sparltman 

Jordan.  N.C  Spong 

Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

Mansfield  Symington 

McClellan  Talmadije 

.McGee  Thurmond 

McGovern  Tydtngs 

Mclntyre  WUllams,  Del 

MUier  Youns.  N.  Dak. 
Morton 
Mundt 

NAYS— 9 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Metcalf  Scott 

Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

.\OT  VOTING— 30 

Javits  Morse 

Kennedy,  N.V.  Murphy 

Kuchel  Muskle 

Lausche  Pell 

Long,  Mo.  Percy 

Long,  La.  Ribicoff 

Magnuson  Smathers 

McCarthy  Tower 

Monroney  Williams,  N  J, 

Montoya  Yarborough 


May  l-h  ?^^^^ 
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Allten 
Allott 


Anderson 
Bartlett 


Bennett 
Bible 


So  the  amendment  'No.  710)  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Vircmia  was  a^^reed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted  be  recon.sidered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr,  P.ANDOLPH 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  m 
favor  of  the  principle  that  persons  con- 
victed of  felonies  .should  never  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government.  But 
legislation  on  this  point  should  be  care- 
fully drawn  so  as  to  withstand  aissault 
by  judicial  review.  I  believe  the  prevloii.-^ 
amendnient  raises  .^erious  constitutlor.a: 
questions  because  it  is  too  loose,  .sets  no 
time  limitation,  runs  the  risk  of  bems 
declared  ex  post  facto  legislation,  and 
rould  well  be  a  bill  of  attamer.  Even  if 
considered  constitutional,  this  amend- 
ment !s  too  broad  in  its  sweep  and  could 
affect  many  persons  who  are  not  intended 
to  be  reached  by  .-uch  a  measure.  Tr.',:,^ 
my  no  vote  on  this  amendment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Con2:ress  ha.s 
not  isnored  the  problem  of  riots.  The 
Omnibus  Cnme  Control  and  Safe  Street^ 
Act  £;ives  .special  emphasis  to  program.? 
aimed  at  preventing,  detecting  and  con- 
trolling riots.  .'Another  measure  enacted 
into  law  makes  it  a  cnme  to  travel  around 
the  country'  to  incite  a  riot  or  to  instruct 
persons  in  the  making  and  using  of  weap- 
ons of  violence  for  use  in  a  riot.  This  act 
also  makes  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with 
law-enforcement  personnel  or  firemen 
during  the  course  of  a  riot. 

F.IOTS.    FEAR.    BOOST    GUN    SALES 

.Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tension  is 
mounting  m  this  year  of  civil  unrest,  and 
in  each  city  where  there  was  an  incident 
of  disorder,  we  found  that  gun  sales  m 
that  city  and  in  the  surrounding  suburbs 
have  increased. 

This  is  the  worst  possible  reason  for 
the  increase  of  .sporting  arms  and 
ammimition. 

People  unsure  of  themselves,  people  in 
a  .state  of  fear,  are  the  ones  who  least  of 
all  should  be  m  possession  of  firearm.s. 


And  not  nearly  so  many  would  be  in- 
clined to  go  out  and  buy  firearms  had 
not  their  fears  been  played  upon  and 
their  desire  for  ■home  defense"  been  ex- 
ploited bv  the  gun  lobby. 

On  page  11161  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  May  1,  1968.  along  with  appro- 
priate comment.  I  inserted  news  stories 
from  more  than  a  dozen  cities  where  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  sales  skyrocketed 
following  rioting. 

The  stories  generally  reflected  the  con- 
cern of  public  officials  that  the  commu- 
nity was  becoming  an  armed  camp. 

Most  of  them  in  fact  are  an  armed 

camp. 

The  concern  came  too  late. 
Too  little  was  done  about  the  firearms 
laws  when  there  was  a  chance  to  do  .some- 
thing effective,  and  too  little  is  being 
done  now  while  there  is  some  chance  to 
limit  the  arsenal  of  opposing  camps. 

This  is  what  we  found  out  about  the 
sale  of  handguns  in  a  part  of  the  area 
surrounding  Washington,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  these  fisures  do  not  in- 
clude the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  on 
which  no  records  are  kept  The  sale  of 
long  arms  seems  to  be  even  higher. 

In  Fairfax  County  from  last  June  1  to 
April  1,  1968.  a  total  of  876  handguns 
were  sold.  But  from  April  4.  1968.  to  April 
17.  1968,  barely  a  2-week  period,  545 
handguns  were  sold. 

In  Montgomery  County  during  March 
of  1968.  199  handguns  were  sold  as 
against  144  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
But.  from  April  1  through  April  29. 
1968.  449  handguns  were  sold  as  against 
95  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Baltimore  City  officials  report  that 
during  1967.  applications  for  handguns 
ran  about  300  a  week.  They  are  now  run- 
ning about  600  a  week. 

And  the  storj-  is  the  same  across  the 
countrv,  from  Frederick,  Md..  to  Ames, 
Iowa,  The  March  30  and  April  1.  1968. 
editions  of  the  Ames,  Iowa,  Tribune  tell 
the  story  of  "a  vague  anxiety,  com- 
pounded of  fear"  and  increased  sales  of 
weapons. 

In  Frederick.  Md.,  the  Hagerstown, 
Md..  Herald  reports  the  "gun  sales  in 
Frederick  County  this  month  are  run- 
ning more  than  five  times  the  .sales  in 
adioining  Washington  County." 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y..  reports  that: 
The  sales  of  handguns  and  sporting  weap- 
ons are  going  up.  The  mounting  sales  were 
attributed  to  racial  tensions. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  30. 
1968.  has  a  headUne  telling  the  story  for 
that  area.  It  reads: 

Sale  of  Guns  Increases  in  Philadelphia 
Area.  Fear  of  Crime.  Racial  Disorders  Fre- 
quently Cited. 

The  Washington  Post  of  April  17,  1968. 
headlines  it:  "Suburban  Purchases  of 
Pistols  Skyrocket." 

A  week  after  the  life  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  snuffed 
out  by  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  madman. 
the  Baltimore  Sun  surveyed  gun  sales  in 
its  area.  In  a  story  headlined  'Gun.  Am- 
munition Sales  High  in  County  After 
King  Death."  written  by  David  C.  Goel- 
ler.  Towson.  Md..  bureau  chief,  the  Sun 
found  a  sharp  upswing  in  the  sale  of 
guns  of  all  kinds. 


A  new  Illinois  State  firearms  law  goes 
into  effect  on  May  15.  Tire  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  May  5.  1968.  reports  that  90,000 
guns  had  already  been  registered  and 
that  there  will  be  "a  substantial  increase 
before  the  deadline  for  registering  on 
iMav  15." 

On  April  18.  1968.  the  Raleigh,  N.C, 
Times,  in  a  three  column  headline,  stated 
•Gun  Permits  Shoot  Up." 

And  is  the  gun-buying  panic  of  Ameri- 
cans a  subject  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  other  nations?  It  seems  so.  I  will  say 
more  on  that  later. 

However,  this  stoiy  from  the  Van- 
couver. B C.  Sun  of  March  29.  1968,  tells 
the  story  with  this  headline:  "Worst  Riot 
Year  Feared,  Gun  Sales  Boom  Across  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  President,  as  we  here  in  the  Senate 
consider  title  IV  of  S.  917,  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
have  these  articles  before  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Ames    (Iowa)    Tribune.  Mar    30. 

1968] 

Gun  Sales  Boom 

A  ■vague   anxiety,  compounded  of  fear  of 

another   long,   hot  summer  of   racial   strife 

and  the  rising  crime  rate  has  resulted  In  a 

15  to  20  per  cent  increase  in  gun  sales  across 

the  country,  according  to  a  Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers  survey. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  this.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  been  noted  In  every  city 
alter  every  riot.  But  never  before  have  so 
many  ordinary,  decent  citizens,  both  white 
,'ind  Negro,  been  arming  themselves  in 
preparation  for  some  sort  of  trouble,  some 
sort  of  threat  to  their  personal  safety  and 
that  of  their  families. 

Homeowners,  housewives,  businessmen, 
cab  drivers,  people  wlio  have  never  owned  a 
gun  and  don't  know  how  to  handle  one.  are 
buying  revolvers,  pistols,  rifles,  shotguns  .and 
ammunition.  Few  states  or  municipalities 
have  any  sort  of  restrictions  governing  the 
sale  of  guns,  and  what  laws  exist  are  easily 
circumvented. 

There  are  several  tragic  aspects  to  this 
situation. 

Almost  all  the  damage  and  loss  of  life  in 
all  the  riots  has  been  suffered  in  the  Negro 
areas  of  the  cities.  The  few  times  that  Ne- 
groes have  "Invaded"  white  neighborhoods, 
it  has  been  in  peaceful  demonstriitions.  often 
met  by  abuse  and  violence  or  the  threat  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  whites. 

As  for  crime,  this,  too.  Is  in  great  part  a 
matter  of  Negro  against  Negro.  The  fact  that 
law-abiding  Negroes,  now  feel  they  must  arm 
themselves  savs  more  about  the  failure  of  the 
police  to  protect  the  ghetto  dwellers  from 
the  criminals  among  them  than  it  does  at>out 
any  plan  to  make  war  on  the  whites. 

ironically,  the  kind  of  crime  that  poses  the 
real  danger  to  America— the  blg-tlme.  syn- 
dicated crime  that  syphons  off  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  out  of  the  pockets  of  every-one. 
that  corrupts  government  and  law  enforce- 
ment .agencies  and  erodes  everyone's  free- 
dom— does  not  seem  to  frighten  people  at 
all. 

Even  if  all  these  guns  are  never  used  in  a 
racial  civil  war--a  prospect  almost  too  ter- 
rible to  contemplate — guns  do  have  a  way  of 
going  off. 

How  many  people  now  buying  guns  they 
have  no  business  buying  will  later  have  cause 
to  regret  that  action  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives? 


[From    the   Ames    (Iowa)    Tribune.    Apr.    I. 

19681 

County  Weapon  Sales  Increase 

Tlie  number  of  dangerous  weapon  sales  to 

Story  County  residents  is  apparently  on  the 

increase  and   continuing  the   upward    trend 

begun  three  vears  ago. 

Merchants  record  of  sales  of  dangerous 
weapons  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Ston,' 
County  recorder  through  March  '26  shows  81 
.sales  through  that  date-  essentially  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  Assuming  that  the  same 
number  would  be  issued  in  the  remaining 
three-quarters  of  the  year,  the  total  number 
lor  1968  would  be  near  245,  about  the  same 
as  in  1967 

The  number  of  sales  by  merchants  has  In- 
creased over  the  last  three  yejirs  and  took  .i 
noticeable  jump  in  the  1963-64  year,  .accord- 
ing to  county  records.  Sales  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  '29.  1967.  totaled  $258;  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  30,  1966.  $171;  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec  31.  1965.  $169.50;  lor  the  year  ending 
Dec  31,  1964.  S172  50  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec  31.  1963.  $11550.  On  the  basis  of 
SI  50  per  permit,  this  would  indicate  sales 
of  176  pistols  in  1967.  54  thus  f.ir  in  1968 
While  the  majority  of  applicants  listed 
■student"  as  their  occupation,  nearly  all 
types  ol  work — professional.  sltlUed  and  un- 
skilled- are  represented  Of  the  81  making 
purcha.ses  so  far  this  year  two  are  store  man- 
agers; three  are  women— two  of  whom  listed 
their  occupation  as  "housewife",  the  other  as 
'nurses  aide  " 

Nearly  all  popular  calibers  are  listed,  ■with 
the  22  cal.  heading  the  list.  Part  of  the 
answer  Is  undoubtedly  the  popularity  uf  the 
.22  as  a  sporting  arm. 

The  record  of  sale  does  not  provide  lor 
listing  the  purpose  for  which  a  handgun  is 
purchased-  whetlier  the  buyer  wants  the  gun 
lor  sport  lor  personal  or  home  protection, 
etc  Authorization  of  the  county  sheriff  must 
be  given  before  minors  can  purcna?^  hand- 
guns. A  special  permit  Is  required  from  the 
county  sheriff  to  carry  a  handgun  concealed. 


IFrom  the  Hagerstown  iMd.i  Herald,  Apr 

20.  19681 

Gun  Sales  Soar  in  Frederick  Bvt  Normal 

Here 

(  By  Cel  Rlclmrdson ) 

State   Police    reported    Friday    night    that 

gun  sales  In  Frederick  County  this  month  are 

running  more   than  five  times  the  sales  in 

adjoining  Washington  County. 

In  the  city  of  Frederick,  gun  dealers  re- 
port that  small  arms  sales  have  jumped  in 
recent  weeks.  In  Hagerstown  and  Hancock, 
however,  the  number  of  hand  pun  purchases 
is  close  to  normal,  according  to  police. 

In  all  towns,  dealers  report  more  elderly 
persons   and    women    are   buying   guns   than 

before 

Of  the  two  counties.  Frederick  Is  nearer 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  where  gun  sales 
in  white  suburbs  have  soared  In  the  wake  of 
looting  and  violence  In  early  April. 

A  ban  on  gun  purchases  ordered  for  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, was  lifted  April  14. 

According  to  Sgt.  Robert  Snyder  of  Mary- 
land State  Police  in  Frederick  County.  77 
.ipplications  tor  hand  gun  permits  have  been 
processed  so  far  this  month.  Frederick  City 
Police  could  not  give  exact  figures,  but  a 
desk  sergeant  said  there's  been  a  pack  ot 
them." 

Jack  Reed,  sales  manager  at  the  Maryland 
Gun  Shop  in  Frederick,  said  he's  been  selling 
more  nand  guns  than  usual.  I  won't  say 
v.e  ve  had  a  rash  of  s-ales,"  he  said,  'but  our 
p3rcent.'\ge  is  sure  up." 

•  Its  the  John  Q  Citizens  who  never  knew 
what  end  of  the  gun  the  bullet  came  out  of 
that  are  buvlng  them."  he  said 

•They're  worried  about  their  property  and 
they're  worried  nbout  protecting  themselves. 
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A  lot  Of  elderly  people  who  never  thought 
about  guns  before  are  buying  them." 

In  Maryland,  hand  guns  cannot  be  pur- 
chased without  applying  to  state  or  local 
police  for  permission.  In  all  cases,  there  Is 
a  seven  day  waiting  period  for  the  applica- 
tion to  be  processed. 

An  applicant  must  supply  information 
about  his  race,  occupation,  employer,  police 
record,  the  date  and  place  of  his  latest  ap- 
plication, and  whether  or  not  it  was  ap- 
proved. 

"Not  one  of  the  applications  we've  received 
in  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  rejected  for 
any  reason."  Reed  said. 

In  contrast,  hand  gun  permits  issued  in 
Washington^'  County  showed  only  a  slight 
increase. 

According  to  1st  Sergeant  Clyde  B.  Tucker 
of  the  Maryland  State  HoUce,  permits  lor 
Washington  County  have  totalled  15  for  the 
tirst  three  weeks  of  April.  The  number  al- 
ready equals  the  number  processed  in  March 

"This  still  Isn't  an  e.xcesslve  number,"  he 
said. 

The  Hagerstown  Police  Dept  detective  bvi- 
reau  has  processed  only  16  hand  gun  appli- 
cations during  April,  about  the  same  as 
for  the  same  period  in  March, 

Otho'Hare  at  the  Maryland  Gun  Shop  in 
Hagerstown  said  "only  a  few  more  than  the 
normal  number  of  John  Doe's  are  buying 
hand  ii;uns,"  although  he  said  he  noticed 
more  women  customers  than  usual. 

Sales  of  small  iums  ammunition  have  also 
been  steady,  he  said. 

Walter  R  Baker,  who  deals  mainly  In  rifles 
and  shotguns  in  Hagerstown,  says  the  small 
arms  he  has  in  stock  aren't  disappearing  at 
any  great  rate. 

Hendershot's  Sporting  Goods  in  Hancock 
reports  the  same.  Glenn  Hendershot  said, 
"hand  guns  sales  are  pretty  normal  for  this 
time  of  year  "  He  reports  that  small  arms 
ammunition  sales  are  Just  about  the  same. 

[From   the   Saratoga  Springs    (NY  )    Sara- 
togian,  Jan  4   1968 1  • 

One  in  Pour  New  Yorkers  Owns  a  Gun, 
Police  Say 

(By  DuskoDoder) 

A.3ANY,  N.Y.— At  least  one  of  every  four 
-\e'.v  Yorkers  owns  a  firearm.  State  Police  say. 
and  the  yales  of  handguns  and  sporting 
weapons  are  ?oing  up. 

The  mounting  sales  were  attributed  by 
many  to  racial  tensions. 

Police  said  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  flgure  of  persons  who  possess  shotgun 
or  rifle,  because  these  do  not  require  permits 
or  license. 

But  the  number  of  pistol  permits  Issued 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1967  passed 
the  33,000  flgure  and  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  annual  total  on  record,  a  police 
spokesman  said.  " 

Operators  of  sporting  good  stores  and 
other  distributors  of  firearms  have  reported 
brisk  sales  during  the  past  year. 

A  New  York  City  gun-control  statute  that 
goes  into  effect  Feb.  15  will  require  owners 
and  sellers  of  firearms  to  register  the  weap- 
ons and  obtain  licenses  from  the  city. 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  firearm 
dealers  cite  the  civil  disorders  during  the  last 
few  summers  as  a  major  factor  In  the  in- 
crease in  sale  of  arms. 

William  Brefka.  chief  of  the  State  Police 
Pistol  Permit  section,  estimated  the  increase 
.It  10  per  cent,  however. 

He  said  racial  unrest  is  only  a  part  of  the 
problem. 

•  During  the  war  years  there's  always  an 
increase  in  gun  ownership.  We  are  training 
an  awful  lot  of  young  people  to  use  these 
weapons  in  Vietnam  and  they  develop  a  lik- 
ing for  these  instruments,"  Brefka  said. 

".\lso.  some  people  are  buying  guns  be- 
cause they  are  fearful  of  a  tightening  in  the 
law."  he  said,  "but  that  won't  do  them  any 
good  if  the  bin  gets  through.  They'll  have  to 
start  all  over  again." 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr.  17, 
1968] 

SUBTTRBAN    PtTRCHASES    OP    PISTOLS    SKYROCKET 

(By  Peter  A  Jay) 

Despite  a  partial  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
firearms  during  the  recent  outbreak  of  civil 
disorders  in  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
white  suburbanites  have  been  arming  them- 
selves this  month  at  a  precedent-shattering 
pace. 

Police  records  show  that  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  April,  applications  for  handgun  pur- 
chases nearly  doubled  In  Prince  George's  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 

This  Increase  does  not  reflect  recent  sales 
of  rifles  and  shotguns,  which  police  do  not 
record  and  gun  dealers  say  outstrip  handgun 
purchases,  nor  does  it  take  into  consideration 
weapons  bought  by  Maryland  residents  in 
Virginia  during  the  week  that  Maryland  and 
Washington  gunshops  were  legally  closed 
The  embargo  ended  Monday, 

Sales  were  high  again  yesterday. 

LIMES    IN    ALEXANDRIA 

In  Alexandria,  where  suburbanites  stood 
In  lines  to  buy  guns  during  the  height  of  the 
District  rioting,  police  have  already  received 
more  applications — 400 — for  handgun  pur- 
chases this  month  than  they  did  in  all  of 
March. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  outbreak  of 
rioting,  more  than  100  applications  flooded 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  Prince  George's 
County  police — more  than  four  times  the 
usual  amount. 

Montgomery  County,  where  applications 
average  about  ten  a  day.  reported  22  on  the 
same  day.  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties, 
where  the  embargo  on  sales  of  firearms  was 
not  in  effect,  reported  no  significant  in- 
crease. 

Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  officials 
reported  454  applications  for  handguns  since 
the  noting  began  April  5. 

Lt.  Robert  Morris,  head  of  the  firearms 
section  of  the  Maryland  State  police,  said 
there  is  "no  question"  April  sales  of  both 
handguns  and  rifles  and  shotguns  will  show 
a  substantial  Increase  over  March,  when 
about  3000  handgun  applications  were  re- 
ceived throughout  the  State. 

"Most  of  them  are  going  to  home  owners 
and  business  people,"  Morris  said.  "It's  a 
natural  reaction.  We  had  the  same  thing  last 
summer  after  the  trouble  in  Newark  and 
Detroit." 

Morris  and  police  officials  in  Washington 
and  Virginia  noted  that  there  is  no  sure  way 
of  estimating  the  number  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns sold.  Only  applications  for  handgun 
purchases  are  required  by  police,  who  rou- 
tinely approve  them  unless  a  check  shows 
the  applicant  Is  under  age,  mentally  incom- 
petent or  has  a  criminal  record. 

But  suburban  gun  dealers,  many  of  whom 
are  chary  of  reporters  and  reluctant  to  be 
qvioted  by  name,  said  sales  of  long-arms  sub- 
stantially exceeded  those  of  handguns  in  the 
period  Just  before  the  embargo. 

UNSCHOOLED  ON   FIREARMS 

"I'll  be  frank"  said  Fred  O'Rourke,  owner 
of  the  Sportsman  gun  shop  in  Bethesda, 
"Many  of  our  customers  have  been  white 
Montgomery  County  residents  who  know  lit- 
tle about  guns  and  want  protection. 

"Most  of  them  buy  shotguns,  which  we  feel 
are  safer  than  handguns."  And  purchasers 
of  shotguns  do  not  have  to  wait  for  approval 
of  an  application,  he  noted. 

O'Rourke  and  other  Maryland  gun  dealers 
were  critical  of  the  embargo,  contending  it 
drove  gun  buyers  to  Virginia  dealers.  "As 
soon  as  you  make  things  hard  to  get,  you  in- 
crease the  demand."  O'Rourke  said. 

A  Beltsville  dealer  agreed.  "My  sales  aren't 
up  much, "  he  said,  "but  if  you  can  drive  35 
miles  to  Loudoun  County  i  Virginia)  and  buy 
a  gun  withotit  a  wait,  why  bother  to  apply 
here?" 

The  waiting  period  for  handguns  is   one 


week   in  Maryland   .md   at  least   three  days 
in  Arlington,  Fairfax  and  Alexandria. 

I  From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Apr.   10, 
19681 

Gun,   Ammunition    Sales   High    in   Couniy 
.^FTER   King    Death 

(By  David  C.  Goeller) 
Baltimore  county  experienced  a  sharp  up- 
swing in  gun  sales  to  whites  after  the  assas- 
sination  last  Thvirsday  of  the  Rev.   Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr. 

A  survey  of  sp>orting  goods  and  firearm 
stores  In  the  county  yesterday  showed  th;it 
there  was  heavier-than-normal  traffic  In  gun.s 
and  ammunition  last  Friday  and  Saturday- 
even  before  the  city  began  experiencing  loot- 
ing ,tnd  burning, 

CLAMOR    CONTINUED 

The  clamor  for  weapons  has  continued  this 
week,  although  the  sale  of  guns  and  .mimu- 
nltion  has  been  banned  in  the  county  since 
Sunday  by  order  of  Governor  .-^gnew 

Police  and  other  county  officials  privately 
are  wary  of  the  possibility  of  serious  racial 
confrontations  if  city  Negroes  begin  forays 
into  the  suburbs  where  armed  whites  may  be- 
gin shooting  in  the  belief  they  must  defend 
their  homes. 

Statistics  released  yesterday  back  up  ilic 
reports  given  by  county  gun  dealers  who  were 
in  their  shop?  .ind  who  commented. 

Between  Friday  and  Monday,  the  police  re- 
ceived 159  applications  from  white  countlaas 
desiring  to  purchase  handguns,  according  to 
Inspector  Ednor  L,  Story. 

SIXTY-ONE    APPLICATIONS    WEEK    AGO 

The  sudden  ru^h  for  pistols  and  revolvers 
is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  61  purchase  ;ip- 
plications  received  by  police  for  the  precea  • 
Friday  to  Monday  period. 

The  Police  Bureau,  under  The  terms  '  :  .: 
1966  State  law.  performs  a,  background  in- 
vestigation of  purchasers  of  handguns  before 
the  weapons  actually  are  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers. 

The  bureau  has  no  record  of  traffic  in  rifles 
and  shotguns,  which  are  freely  bought  and 
sold  without  the  benefit  of  similar  leeal 
controls. 

Handgun  applications  during  all  of  1967 
totaled  3.438.  For  the  first  3  months  of  19C8, 
police  processed  1,624  handgun-purchase 
requests. 

Gun  dealers  who  were  available,  said  that 
sales  of  weapons  were  heavier  than  normal 
Friday  and  Saturday,  They  said  requests  lor 
firearms  ajid  ammunition  were  pouring  in 
Monday  and  yesterday,  days  when  fales 
were  forbidden. 

But  a  store  m  Towson  and  another  near 
Catonsville  both  reported  that  once  the  de- 
mand became  apparent  last  weekend,  they 
voluntarily  halted  sales  of  guns  and  am- 
munition. 

In  the  eastern  county,  one  major  'Jtin 
shop  was  closed.  Another  in  Essex  answered 
questions  with:  "We  have  nothing  to  .-ay 
to  any  newspaper," 

Unofficial  reports  from  the  eastern  onJ. 
however,  showed  that  gun  buying  around 
Essex  and  Dundalk  has  been  heavy.  The 
police  declined  to  pinpoint  the  origin  of  •he 
purchase  applications. 

County   inconvenienced 

Baltimore  county,  with  only  minor  excep- 
tions, has  merely  been  inconvenienced  by  the 
burnings,  lootings  and  military  occupation 
in  Baltimore  city. 

Since  Sunday,  countians  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  curfew  hours  as  the  city  resi- 
dents, and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverage? 
likewise  has  been  curtailed. 

Dale  Anderson,  the  county  executive  e.x- 
plained  at  a  press  conference  vesterday  that 
he  asked  Governor  Agnew  to  impose  the  cur- 
few Sunday  after  "we  received  some  spillover 
of  militants  by  auto"  into  certain  county 
axeas.  Including  Eastpoint, 

Mr.  Anderson  indicated  that  the  "spillover' 
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consisted  merely  of  Negroes  riding  in  cars. 
Police  said  they  have  yet  to  receive  their 
first  substantiated  report  of  looting. 

One  high-ranking  police  official  stated  that 
the  countv  has  been  quiet  and  he  was  not 
sure  what  Mr.  Anderson  meant  by  "spillover." 
In  fact,  the  burning  of  a  Negro  church  in 
Catonsville  early  Sunday  appears  to  be  the 
countv's  onlv  real  brush  with  civil  disorder 
since  rioting'  began  In  Baltimore  city  Satur- 
day night. 

Inspector  Story  said  that  two  store-window 
breakings  in  Dundalk  Saturday  night  are  not 
considered  racially  connected. 

Cooperation  and  help 
He  added  that  police  have  received  noth- 
ing but  cooperation  and  offers  of  help  from 
the  large  Negro  community  of  Turner  Sta- 
tion, about  half  a  mile  from  the  window- 
breaking  incidents. 

Gas  stations  in  Baltimore  county  reported 
that  more  customers  than  usual  were  re- 
questing "fill-ups"  rather  than  $1  or  $2  worth 

of  gas. 

The  volume  and  movement  of  traffic  on 
bireets  and  the  Baltimore  Beltway  appeared 
normal. 

Every  now  and  then  a  car  or  truck  was 
seen  with  its  headlights  burning  in  the  day- 
light, considered  a  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
King. 
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CVN     REQUESTS     RISE     IN     HOWARD     COUNTY 

(From  Ellicott  City  bureau  of  the  Sun) 
Howard  county  police  reported  yesterday 
that  requests  for  permission  to  possess  re- 
volvers almost  doubled  yesterday  from  nor- 
mal dally  level  of  six  to  eleven.  The  county 
has  only  two  outlets  which  sell  weapons,  and 
residents  buying  weapons  do  so  outside  the 
countv. 

No  unusual  activities,  such  as  buying 
excess  amounts  of  gasoline,  were  reported 
yesterday,  police  said. 

ARUNDEL    GUN     SALES     RISE     SUBSTANTIALLY 

(From  the  .Annapolis  bureau  of  the  Sun) 

Annapolis,  .\pril  9.— The  county  police  de- 
partment reported  substantial  increases 
through  yesterday  In  the  sale  of  handguns 
in  Anne  Arundel  county,  but  the  police  chief 
said  he  saw  "no  need  for  a  ban  on  firearms 
sales"  during  the  crisis  in  Baltimore. 

"There  was  no  trouble  In  my  county,"  said 
Chief  Elmer  F,  Hagner,  who  added  that  he 
believed  most  sales  were  to  individuals  con- 
cerned with  protecting  their  homes  and 
property. 

The  department  received  44  applications 
todav  from  persons  who  attempted  to  pur- 
chase handguns  Saturday  and  yesterday. 
Police  here  must  certify  that  handgun  pur- 
chasers have  no  criminal  records  before  sales 
may  be  consummated. 

Other  arms  uncontrolled 

There  are  no  controls,  however,  on  the 
sale  of  shotguns,  rifles  or  ammunition. 

According  to  county  police,  the  44  appli- 
cations today  compares  with  an  average  of 
about  30  applications  a  week  prior  to  the 
.issassination  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  last  Thursday. 

Since  Sunday,  arms  retailers  have  been  op- 
( rating  under  "a  voluntary  ban  on  gun  sales. 
Chief  "Hagner  agreed  today,  however,  that 
the  ban  had  not  been  altogether  effective. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Apr.  30.  19681 

.■^ALE    OF   Guns    Increases    in    Philadelphia 

.^REA— Fear    of    Crime,    Racial    Disorders 

Frequently  Cited 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  firearms 
lias  been  felt  in  Philadelphia  and  its  sub- 
urban counties. 

Among  the  factors  most  frequently  cited 
are  alarm  over  racial  disorders  in  the  cities 
and  a  rising  fear  of  crime. 

One  major  retail  chain  said  it  was  "down- 
playing" the  display  of  firearms  in  its  stores 


and  some  had  discontinued  such  displays.  A 
sporting  goods  and  hardware  store  in  Cam- 
den said  it  had  discontinued  firearms  because 
of  the  general  unrest. 

MORE  licenses  ISSUED 

Comparable  situations  have  been  reported 
in  other  major  cities,  such  as  Detroit,  where 
large  Negro  population  have  rioted  or  pose 
a  threat  of  riot. 

At  the  same  time,  some  gun  dealers  report 
that  the  principal  weapons  manufacturers 
have  cut  back  on  civilian  production  because 
uf  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war,  to  the 
extent  that  the  normal  supply  of  firearms  for 
the  civilian  trade  Is  not  available 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections  reports  a  38  percent 
Increase  in  the  number  of  licenses  Issued  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  over  the 
same  period  of  1967.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
in  April,  the  perlcxl  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  the  increase 
was  69  percent  over  the  same  two  weeks  last 
year. 

LAW  EXPLAINED 

Louis  T.  Menna.  Jr..  .supervisor  of  the  li- 
cense issuance  section,  reported  that  the 
figure  for  the  first  three  months  last  year  was 
1061.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  he  said, 
licenses  louUed  1466.  Mast,  he  .'aid,  were 
men  concerned  with  protecting  their  busi- 
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In  the  first  two  weeks  of  last  April,  there 
were  130  licenses  Issued.  The  same  period 
this  year  saw  220. 

Philadelphia's  model  firearms  control  or- 
dinance requires  licenses  for  all  types  of  i;uns 
purchased  since  the  ordinance  was  passed 
three  years  ago.  Each  application  is  checked 
tav  police. 

In  the  suburbs,  only  hand  guns  are  sub- 
jected to  such  controls. 


In  Camden,  Howard  Walton,  of  the  A.  W. 
Walton  and  Sons  SUire,  109  Broadway,  said 
the  store  had  pulled  out  uf  the  weapons  busi- 
ness because,  'We  just  decided  we  didn't 
want  any  trouble." 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  U»y  5. 
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Ninety  Thousand  Guns  Registered  Throuch 

City  Law 

More  than  90.000  guns  have  been  regis- 
tered under  the  city's  new  gun  control  ordi- 
nance. MaJ  Gen.  Francis  P.  Kane,  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works,  said  yester- 
day. 

Kane,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
gun  registrations  ijy  Mayor  Daley,  .-^ald  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  number  of  guns 
registered,  but  expressed  hojje  there  will  be 
a  subsuntlal  increase  before  the  deadline 
for  registering  May  15. 

Kane  said  he  thought  some  registrations 
were  held  back  because  of  a  suit  filed  last 
month  in  Circuit  court  by  three  gun  owners 
and  two  gun  dealers  challenging  the  validity 
of  the  ordinance.  Tlie  case  Is  pending  before 
Judge  Nathan  Cohen. 

FORMS    ARE    AVAILABLE 

The  registration  forms  are  available  at 
police  and  fire  stations  and  at  the  city  col- 
lector's office,  where  the  forms  must  be  filed. 

Tlie  new  ordinance  provides  fines  of  $500 
for  violators,  including  those  falling  to 
register  their  guns. 

Persons  under  18  are  prohibited  from 
possessing  guns,  as  are  narcotics  addicts, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  anyone  who 
within  five  years  has  been  convicted  of  a 
lelony  or  released  from  prison,  reformatory, 
ur  mental  institution. 


SALES    SLACKENING    OFF 

Bucks  County  Sheriff  Charles  A.  Jones  said 
570  permits  had  been  issued  for  hand  guns  so 
far  this  year,  as  compared  to  1480  for  all  of 

1967.        "  ^      , 

A  number  of  gun  dealers  in  Lower  Bucks 
county  reported  a  spurt  in  demand  followina 
the  king  assassination  and  the  resulting 
riots,  but  add  the  demand  has  been  slacken- 
ing off  in  the  last  week.  The  purchasers  are 
almcsl  all  white. 

"I  could  have  sold  100  of  them  two  weeks 
ago,  if  I'd  had  them."  said  Harry  Rutherford, 
owiier  of  the  Gun  Craft  Shops,  in  Fallsing- 
ton.  Dominick  Rago,  owner  of  the  Fox  Chase 
Gun  Shop.  Bristol,  said.  "I've  been  taking  ray 
stock  home  on  weekends  for  fear  of  the  shop 
being  broken  into." 

BUSINESS     doubled 

Kenneth  Ritter,  manager  of  Johnson's 
Sporting  Goods,  Croydon,  said  his  business 
had  doubled  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  King's  slay- 
ing but  is  returning  to  normal. 

A  woman  clerk  in  ■.■■  Levlttown  store  said, 
for  a  while,  sales  were  better  than  during  the 
hunting  season.  "We  sold  out  of  everything," 

she  said. 

For  a  four-week  period  ending  with  the 
third  week  in  April,  gun  applications  totaled 
523  at  the  office  of  the  Montgomery  county 
sheriff  86  percent  liigher  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1967.  But  the  peak  ■week  was 
in  March,  before  the  King  assassination. 

CONTROLS     tightened 

Montgomery  County  Sheriff  Jeremiah 
Delanev,  a  former  Norristown  policeman,  in- 
troduced more  stringent  controls  over  hand 
guns  when  he  assumed  office  in  January. 
Fingerprints  and  photos  of  the  applicant  are 
required  by  Delaney's  office. 

A  2C  percent  increase  in  permits  was  re- 
corded in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  over 
the  same  period  in  1967  at  the  Delaware 
County  sheriff's  office.  Sheriff  Paul  J.  Mc- 
Klnney  who  runs  record  checks  with  the 
FBI  on  gun  appUcants.  says  racial  fears 
played  a  part  in  the  increase. 


told  about  cannons 

Kane  said  he  had  received  telephone  calls 
from  two  persons  owning  cannons,  one  a 
family  keepsake.  In  each  case  Kane  advised 
the  caller  to  write  a  letter  giving  details,  and 
he  would  seek  a  ruling  from  city  attorne^'s 
as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  register  them. 

He  said  he  also  has  had  an  inquiry  irom 
the  Illinois  Sesquicentennial  commission 
inquiring  as  to  whether  the  commission 
must  register  50  Winchester  model  94  rifles, 
donated  by  the  manufacturer  and  to  be 
given  .as  prizes  in  events  of  the  state's  ses- 
quicentennial observance. 

nits  question  also  was  referred  to  the  city 
corporation  counsel. 

I  From   the   Raleigh    (N.C.)    Times,   Apr.    18, 

19681 
After  P.iots,  Ban:   Gun  Permfts  Shoot  Up 

Gun  sales  in  Raleigh,  following  last  week's 
riots,  have  risen  but  hardly  "soared"  as  re- 
ported In  Washington.  Baltimore  and  Kan- 
sas City. 

From  2  p.m.  Friday,  when  the  first  permit 
was  issued  after  the  ban  was  lifted,  until 
1  p m.  Tuesday,  32  permits  were  issued. 
None  were  is.sued  on  Easter  Monday. 

According  to  Deputy  Sheriff  H.  E.  Eason, 
who  issues  the  permits,  this  was  "above 
normal." 

In  an  average  two  days  Eason  said  that 
from  "tv.-o  to  six  permits  would  probably  be 
issued,  although  this  varies  daily 

•  I  think  it  was  because  people  were  afraid 
and  lell  more  secure  with  a  weapon  In  the 
home."  Eason  said,  "But  It  was  probably 
more  because  we  had  a  week  backlog  of  per- 
nnts  to  issue.  We  had  a  rush  for  only  two 

davs."  J     ,.   . 

Deputy  Sheriff  S.  J.  Blackley  agreed  that 
any  Increase  was  probably  due  to  the  weeks' 
ban  which  started  April  5. 

Blacklev  said  he  remembered  "a  lot  or 
ladles— all  white  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge" picking  up  permits. 

Stores  in  Raleigh  and  Wake  County  that 
sell  guns  and  ammunition  vary  in  the  In- 
crease of  business  reported.  Terry  Perry  of 
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J  W  Perry  Jr.'s  In  Zebulon  reported  an  'In- 
crease of  at  least  one  third  in  business." 

Perry  said  they  were  'mainly  men  but 
more  women  than  usual  People  not  previ- 
ously Interested  In  buying  guns  came  in. 
They  wanted  them  in  their  homes." 

Perry  said  "little  hand  guns"  were  the 
most  frequent  sellers. 

Gordon  Hill,  manager  of  Hill's  Inc.  In 
Rdlelgh  said  business  had  "not  been  too 
much    It  was  about  average. '      • 

Gun  sales  were  not  up  at  Carolina  Gun 
E.xchange,  but  ammunition  sales  were.  Frank 
-Alien,  manager,  said  the  store  did  a  "heavy 
ammunition  businsss  on  the  Friday  .xnd 
Saturday  of  the  rioting."  The  business  is  out- 
side the  city  limits  and  wasn't  closed  by  the 
b  in. 

Gun  sales.  Allen  said,  were  not  "notice- 
able up.  "  He  added,  "we  haven't  sold  more 
than  two  or  three  pistols  this  week  and  these 
were  on  old  permits.  " 

Other  businesses,  Allen  said  he  understood 
from  distributors  were  having  much  larger 
sales  "I  hear  there  is  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness in  Franklin  County  and  down  in  Pay- 
ettevUle  where  the  ban  wasn't  on — even  dur- 
ing the  riots.  Thev  have  had  the  big  busi- 
ness,   not   me  " 

Cacl  -Thorne  of  Raleigh's  Thome's  said 
•'My  guns  were  shipped  out  by  station  wagon 
during  the  riots.  This  was  in  case  the  build- 
ing was,  broken  into.  Over  90  per  cent  of 
our  stock  was  gone;  we  sold  only  by  order 
during  the  riots  and  immediately  after." 

Thorne  noted  "some  increases"  in  sales 
with  both  men  and  women  He  said.  "We 
didn't  sit  down  and  go  to  sleep  dtirlng  the 
trouble.  We  Just  continued  to  do  business  by 
order  instead  " 

IProm  the  Vancouver  i  British  Columbia  I 

Sun.  Mar.  29.  19681 

Worst  Riot  'yE.^R  Feared:   Gvn  Sales  Boom 

Across  United  States 

Washington. — Oun  sales  are  booming 
across  the  United  States  as  private  citizens' 
brace  themselves  lor  a  violent  summer. 

A  national  survey  released  here  show^  pri- 
vate sales  01  pistols,  rifles  and  shotguns  have 
soared  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

POLICE   UNRELIABLE 

The  greatest  Increase  has  been  in  the  na- 
tions  largest  cities — to  both  Negroes  and 
whiles — and  in  the  predominantly  white  sub- 
urbs surrounding  the  metropolitan  areas. 

A  survey  of  gun-shop  o-.vners  indicates  that 
in  almost  all  cities,  customers  liave  said  they 
expect  1968  to  be  the  v.-orst  \e:\r  yet  as  far 
.IS  race  not;  are  concerned,  and  that  they 
no  longer  can  rely  on  local  police  protection. 

According  to  the  survey,  hand  gun  sales  in 
some  01  the  cities  which  were  worst  hit  last 
summer,  such  as  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  have 
increased  100  per  cent  over  last  year. 

In  Detroit,  the  increase  has  been  such  that 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanaugh  recently  warned: 
This  arms  race  must  stop.  We  must  return 
to  samty  " 

The  owner  oi  a  gun  store  in  the  Negro 
northeast  section  of  Washington  lold  the 
story  best  of  all.  He  said: 

T'm  laughing  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and 
a  p.iin  m  my  heart,  but  I'm  laughing  all  the 
way  to  the  bank." 

<\nother  Washington  salesman  said  many 
of  the  sales  are  being  made  to  persons  who 
have  never  before  owned  a  weapon. 

JUST   WANT  ONE 

"Reputable  citizens  are  buying  pistols."  he 
said.  'They  Just  feel  they  should  own  a  gun 
now.  Many  of  them  are  so  green  they  don't 
even  want  to  handle  the  gun  in  the  store 
They  just  want  to  buy  one  ' 

The  survey  also  noted  that  thefts  of  guns 
from  stores  and  private  homes  have  shown  an 
alarming  increase. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  areas  where 
there  are.  toug'n  registration  ordinances  and 
restrictions. 


The  survey  reported,  however,  that  regula- 
tions are  not  much  of  a  hindrance  if  a  per- 
son really  wants  to  purchase  a  weapon. 

Mail  order  guns  are  readily  available,  and 
in  some  cities  where  permits  are  required, 
they  are  not  needed  in  surrounding  com- 
munities. There  are  no  federal  restriction  on 
gun  ownership 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  speak  on  title  III  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

Justice  Holmes  orice  said  that  "general 
propositions  do  not  decide  concrete 
cases. '  The  process  of  legislation  is  a 
process  of  discrimination  and  judgment. 
Ideologies  are  not  useful.  Blind,  unthink- 
ing support  or  opposition  have  no  place 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  I  have 
spoken  in  opposition  to  title  II.  I  now 
want  to  speak  of  my  support  for  tit'"  III. 

Mr.  3YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Tiie  Serpeant 
at  Anns  will  clear  the  Chamber  of  all 
attaches  standing  around  and  talking. 
Tlie  Senate  will  not  proceed  until  all 
attaches  ai-e  compelled  to  leave  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
some  attaches  in  the  Chamber  who  are 
veiT  much  needed  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.  I  ask  that  they  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Attaches 
of  Senators  who  need  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  may  do  .so  if  the  Senator  w;ll 
so  infonn  the  Chair.  Of  course  those 
attaches  will  be  pemiitted  to  lemain  in 
the  Chamber, 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  current  condition  of 
laws  governing  electronic  surveillance  is 
unsatisfactory.  Federal  law  is  ambiguous. 
and  Federal  practice  does  not  conform 
to  it.  Among  the  States.  law  is  not 
uniform. 

That  there  's  a  need  for  Congress  to  act 
is  beyond  dispute.  As  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  put  it : 

The  present  status  of  the  law  ion  electronic 
surveillance  i  i,^  intolerable.  It  serves  neither 
the  interests  of  privacy  nor  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  interests  of  privacy  are  not  served 
when  any  private  individual  may  use 
electronics.  And  the  interests  of  law  en- 
foi'cement  are  not  served  when  those  who 
need  to  use  it  in  service  to  scKiety  cannot. 

POLICE   PROBLEMS 

I  believe  that  any  discussion  of  elec- 
tronic suiweillance  must  begin  with  an 
imderstandin?  of  the  police.  And  we  can- 
not understand  the  police  without  a 
glance  at  their  history. 

We  inherited  from  England  a  medieval 
system  of  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  consta- 
bles. There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
that — as  long  as  our  society  remained 
homogeneous,  and  agrarian.  It  did  not 
matter  then  that  we  had  no  professional 
police  force.  And  when  one  was  finally 
created  in  1884,  it  was  suflRcient  that  its 
primarj'  purpose  was  patrol. 

But  today,  we  are  a  mobile,  heteroge- 
neous, urban,  industrial  society.  The  old 
methods    are    not    sufficient.    The    old 


me'hod.'^  'Aere  designed  to  respond  to  the 
common  law  ofTense.s — murder,  rape, 
robbery,  burglary.  But  as  society 
changed,  so  did  the  nature  of  crime. 

First,  a  uniformed  patrol  was  intro- 
duced to  maintain  order  on  city  streets 
Then  a  specialized  detective  function  was 
added.  Scientific  law  enforcement  added 
a  new  dimension. 

But  the  heart  of  the  police  function  re- 
mained patrol  As  many  as  61. .5  percent 
of  the  traditional  common  law  offenses 
still  occur  on  the  .streets  or  on  public 
property.  Some  can  be  deterred  by  patrol: 
others  can  be  ciuickly  responded  to  by 
patrol. 

In  an  earlier  day.  this  was  sufficient.  In 
a  small  town  where  everybody  knew 
ever>'body  else's  business,  it  was  po.ssible 
to  clear  crimes  quickly.  And  when  patrol 
c?u'.d  not  do  it.  the  d?'f>ctive  t.'^ok  over 
H  s  function  -.^as  well  .suited  to  common 
law  crimes.  They  are  sinsle  incidents,  not 
part  of  an  overall  pattern  of  crime. 

That  is  pretty  much  where  we  stand 
now.  We  have  units  for  patrol,  de-tective. 
traffic,  juvenile,  and  vice.  But  as  society 
has  grown  and  become  more  complex,  our 
.success  in  salving  crimes  has  declined. 
Now.  our  clearance  rates  in  crimes  with 
no  named  suspect  is  12  percent.  That  i.s 
we  will  solve  one  out  of  evci-v-  el^lit 
crimes,  Tliat  is  not  a  ver>-  good  record — 
particularly  since  we  depend  for  deter- 
rence on  a  potential  criminal  believmu 
that  there  is  a  high  probability  if  he  com- 
mits a  crime  that  he  will  be  caught  and 
punished. 

EARLY    ORGANIZED    CRIME 

One  of  the  reasons  our  record  is  so  poor 
is  that  our  law-enforcement  structure  is 
ill  suited  to  the  growth  of  new  kinds  of 
crimes.  One  of  these  new  kinds  is  orga- 
nized crime. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  always  had  some 
form  of  organized  crime.  There  were 
mobs  in  the  19th  century.  There  were 
frontier  gangs  like  the  James',  Daltons. 
and  Youngers.  And  there  were  great  city- 
wide  gangs,  usually  in  alliance  with  jio- 
litical  machines. 

There  have  been  city  gangs,  of  variou.s 
ethnic  composition,  at  various  times.  But 
by  the  1930's,  everywhere,  the  so-called 
Ma:ia — Sicilians— were  gaining  domi- 
nance of  organized  crime. 

According  to  the  Crime  Commission, 
the  'American  system  was  not  designed 
with  organized  crime  in  mind:  and  it  has 
been  notably  unsuccessful  to  date  in  pre- 
venting such  organizations  from  preying 
on  society." 

LA    COSA    NOSTKA 

Today,  organized  crime  in  America — 
typified  by  La  Cosa  Nostra — consists  oi 
the  24  core  groups,  operating  as  criminal 
cartels  in  our  major  cities.  The  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  are  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Illinois,  Florida.  Louisiana, 
Nevada.  Michigan,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  estimated  strength  of  these  groups 
is  .5.000,  of  which  2,000  are  in  New  York 
alone. 

Each  of  the  24  groups  is  known  as  a 
"family."  Membership  vanes  from  700 
down  to  five.  Most  cities  have  only  one 
family,  but  New  York  City  has  five.  Fam- 
ily organization  is  rationally  designed  to 
insulate  one  layer  from  another,  and  to 
protect  members  from  law  enforcement. 


May  !■ 
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Family  structure  parallels  that  ol  Ma- 
fia groups  on  the  island  of  Sicily.  Each 
family  is  headed  by  a  boss.  Beneath  him 
is  the  underboss.  He  collects  Information 
for  ttie  boss,  relays  messages  to  him.  and 
passes  instructions  for  him. 

On  the  .same  level  as  the  underbcss  is 
a  "consigliere."  usually  an  elder  member 
whose  judgment  is  valued.  Below  him  are 
the  ""caporegime,"  who  serve  either  as 
buffers  between  the  top  men  and  lower 
level  persormel,  or  as  chiefs  of  operating 

units. 

That  is.  there  may  be  one  in  charge  of 
numbers,  another  for  heroin,  another  for 
loan-.sharking  operations.  They  are  used 
to  maintain  insulation  from  the  police, 
and  are  like  vice  presidents. 

Below  the  caporeLume  are  the  "soldatl." 
They  actually  operate  the  illegal  enter- 
prise, supervising  employees.  It  is  they 
who  oversee  the  numbers,  heroin,  loan 
sharking,  infiltration  of  business,  and 
highjacking. 

UNIQUE    PHENOMENON 

But  organized  crime  cannot  be  seen 
merely  as  a  collection  of  groups  which 
engage  in  narcotics,  gambhng.  and  loan 
sharking.  There  are  at  least  two  aspects 
of  organized  crime  which  make  it  unique. 
They  are  functions  not  found  in  other 
loi-ms  of  criminal  activity — "enforce- 
ment" and  "corruption." 

The  "enforcer"  maintains  organiza- 
tional norms  by  arranginc  to  have  iJOten- 
tial  deviates  warned,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, punished.  The  "corrupter"  estab- 
lishes relationships  with  public  officials, 
ixilice  officers,  and  other  potentially  use- 
ful people  to  insure  both  their  active  a^s- 
sistance  as  well  a-s  their  noninterference. 

At  the  top  of  the  .structure  is  the  "com- 
mission," the  rulinp-  body  of  the  24  fami- 
lies. It  is  a  legislature,  .supreme  court, 
board  of  directors,  and  arbitration  board. 
It  is  composed  of  the  bosses  only  of  the 
most  powerful  families,  but  has  author- 
ity over  all.  Membership  varies  from 
between  9  and  12. 

Currently,  nine  families  are  represent- 
ed on  the  commission — five  from  New 
York,  and  one  each  from  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit,  and  Chicago.  Within 
the  commission,  men  with  longer  tenure, 
larger  families,  and  greater  wealth  are 
more  powerful  than  others.  The  balance 
of  power  lies  and  has  lain  for  some  time, 
with  the  New  York  leaders, 

G.\MBLING 

Organized  crime  has  never  limited  it- 
self to  one  illegal  activity.  Today  it  is 
active  in.  and  largely  controls,  profes- 
sional gambling.  This  is  its  greatest 
.source  of  revenue,  estimated  at  an  an- 
nual net  of  S7  billion. 

Tliere  is  middle-class  gambling— as 
on  the  horses  and  other  sporting  events. 
And  there  is  the  lottery  knowm  as  the 
"numbers"  or  "policy."  which  preys  on 
the  poor.  In  the  numbers,  the  odds 
against  winning  are  1,000  to  1;  the  pay- 
off, at  best,  is  only  600  to  1.  Its  effect 
is  to  take  out  of  the  slums  money  which 
might  otherwise  be  used  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  and  education. 

Symdicated  gambling  uses  enormously 
sophisticated  devices  which  make  detec- 
tion nearly  impossible. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I  speak 
from  experience,  having  served  as  U.S. 


attorney  for  some  3  years,  and  having 
had  experience  in  organized  crime  oper- 
ations in  my  own  area. 

One  example  is  the  .so-called  black 
box,  a  device  planted  in  an  empty  apart- 
ment, which  automatically  bucks  calls  to 
another  location.  Police  who  finally  lo- 
cate the  apartment  to  which  calls  ap- 
parently are  being  made,  raid  the  apart- 
ment, and  find  nothing  but  the  box. 

The  great  need  is  to  deprive  the  syndi- 
cate of  its  means  of  doing  bu.sine.ss — the 
telephone. 

NARCOTICS    FEEDS    CRIME 

Narcotics,  principally  heroin,  is  an- 
other important  source  of  organized 
crime's  revenue.  It  is  estimated  at  $350 
million  a  year,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  sold  in  New  York,  and  the  rest  pri- 
marily in  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Detroit, 
Washington.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
and  Newark. 

Narcotics  is  certainly  the  most  perni- 
cious of  organized  crime's  activities.  And 
one  of  the  rea.sons  is  that  it  has  a  multi- 
plier effect.  An  impoverished  addict  must 
find  cash  to  su.stain  his  habit:  and  he 
inevitably  turns  to  crime.  The  estimates 
of  total  street  crimes  committed  by  nar- 
cotics addicts  are  as  high  as  50  percent. 

Addiction  is.  of  course,  a  disease.  But 
the  importation  and  distribution  of 
drugs  is  a  crime.  Although  the  trafiBc  in 
narcotics  is  run.  at  least  in  the  East,  by 
the  syndicate,  the  top  men  have  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  it.  They  simply  pro- 
vide the  capital,  and  make  policy.  The 
absence  of  overt  criminal  acts  by  the  top 
men  makes  traditional 'patrol  and  ob- 
servation worthless. 

LOAN    SHARKING    (.ROWING 

Loan  sharking  is  right  now  the  major 
growth  activity  of  organized  crime.  It  is 
now  bringing  in  about  the  same  amount 
per  year  as  narcotics— S350  million— but 
has  the  potential  of  surpassing  even 
gambling  as  the  major  source  of  revenue. 

Loan  sharking  is  organized  into  a 
hierarchy.  At  the  top  is  a  La  Cosa  Nostra 
leader,  who  lends  to  trusted  lieutenants 
large  sums  of  cash,  u.sually  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent  a  week.  The  lieutenants  give 
money  to  soldiers,  at  a  rate  of  perhaps  3 
to  5  percent  a  week.  They,  in  turn,  fi- 
n5)nce  the  level  loan  .sharks  who  deal 
with  people  who  need  money.  The  rates 
vaiy.  but  usually  are  about  20  percent  a 
week.  . 

The  .setup  includes  "steerers."  who 
bring  potential  borrowers  to  the  loan 
sharks.  They  are  anyone  who  h.-Js  con- 
tact with  large  numbers  of  people.  For 
example,  a  bartender  makes  an  excel- 
lent steerer. 

Victims  come  from  every  stratum  of 
society — professional,  indusfial.  com- 
mercial— especially  high  competition 
business  lik«^he  garment  industry — 
contractors,  nvnsiers  of  small  businesses, 
narcotics  addicts,  bettors. 

They  are  people  to  whom — for  one  rea- 
son or  another — legitimate  channels  of 
credit  are  closed. 

Repayment  is  compelled  by  force.  There 
is  a  special  man.  the  enforcer,  whose  job 
it  is  to  see  that  debts  are  repaid.  Often 
debtors  are  forced  into  criminal  activity 
to  repay  the  loan  shark.  They  may  em- 
bezzle, act  as  niunbers  writers,  or  serve 
as  fingerman  for  burglary  rings;  or,  as. 


apparently,  in  the  case  of  James  Marcus, 
of  New  York,  they  may  betray  the  public 
trust  by  giving  special  favors  to  syndi- 
cate-owned businesses. 

CORRUPTION    OF    BUSINESS 

The  next  major  activity  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  is  the  corruption  of  legitimate 
business.  In  many  cities,  the  syndicate 
now  dominates  the  distribution  of  juke- 
boxes and  vending  machines.  In  many 
cities  it  has  or  is  obtaining  monopolies 
in  latmdry  and  diaper  services,  garbage 
disposal,  liquor  distribution,  nightclubs, 
food  wholesaling,  record  manufacturing, 
and  garment  manufacturing. 

Any  business  which  is  subject  to  cycli- 
cal shifts  or  other  ups  and  downs  is  vul- 
nerable. Often  the  small,  marginal  busi- 
nessman—just the  one  who  most  needs 
society's  protection— is  the  one  driven 
out  by  the  Cosa  Nostra.  In  general,  orga- 
nized crime  is  most  interested  in  busi- 
nesses with  a  high  cash  turnover,  and 
which  therefore  lend  themselves  to 
"skimming." 

Control  is  obtained  in  one  of  ilnee 
ways:  First,  the  syndicate  decides  to 
move  in.  and  invests  great  amounts  of 
money  acquired  from  illegal  ventures. 
Second,  it  may  accept  business  interests 
in  lieu  of  repayment  of  gambling  or  loan 
shark  debts.  La  Cosa  Nostra  never  merely 
kills;  it  first  asks  what  a  debtor  can  do 
for  it.  Finally,  there  are  the  old  tried 
and  true  methods  of  extortion,  which  are 
used  freely  to  takp  over  busines.ses. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  T'YDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  distinguished 
delegation.  After  that  I  shall  ask  for  the 
floor  so  that  I  may  continue  my  speech 
on  title  III. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized 


■VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  VIET- 
NAMESE PARLIAMENTARY  DELE- 
GATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  U.S.  Senate  today  is  honored 
by  the  iire.sence  of  a  Vietnamese  parlia- 
mentary delegation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  following 
Vietnamese  Senators:  Senator  Nsuyen 
Huy  Chieu.  Senator  Nguyen  Van  Chuan. 
Senator  Hone  Son  Dona.  Senator 
Nsuycn  Gia  Hien.  Senator  Nguyen  Van 
Ngai,  and  Senator  Pauline  Tho. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  following  deputies  from  the 
Lower  House:  Deputy  Ciiau  Sokan,  Dep- 
uty Do  Trong  Nguyen.  Deputy  Nguyen 
Trong  Nho,  Deputy  Nguyen  Khac  Tan. 
and  Deputy  Tran  Duy  Tu, 

I  am  also  happy  to  present  the  escort 
officer.  Mr.  William  H.  Mer.sh. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate.  I  extend  a 
verj'  warm  welcome  to  our  distinguished 
■-•roup  of  visitors.  (Applause.  Senators 
rising.! 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
2  minutes  to  enable  Senators  to  per- 
sonally greet  our  distinguished  guests. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  3  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  3:58  p.m.  the 
same  day:  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  in  'he  chair). 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  tS.  917'  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness, fairness,  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
sy.stems  at  all  levels  of  fiovernment,  and 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  After  takeover,  a  pro- 
fessional arsonist  may  bum  the  business; 
and  the  insurance  is  collected  by  the 
syndicate.  Or  the  business  can  be  stocked, 
and  the  stock  sold  quickly  at  bargain 
prices,  driving  the  business  into  bank- 
ruptcy. There  are  about  250  of  these 
bankruptcy  frauds  each  year,  netting 
S200.000  per  job. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  laundry, 
vending  machines,  and  trash  collection. 
La  Cosa  Nostra  will  decide  to  stay  in 
the  business.  Tlien  it  will  use  force  and 
intimidation  to  drive  competitors  out  of 
business.  And  once  it  has  a  monopoly, 
quality  declines,  and  prices  rise. 

CORRUPTION    OF    UNIONS 

The  final  major  activity  of  organized 
crime  is  the  corruption  of  imions.  Con- 
trol of  the  labor  supply  through control 
of  unions  can  prevent  unionization  of 
some  industries  and  get  sweetheart  con- 
tracts in  others. 

Control  of  unions  creates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .steal  union  funds,  to  extort  em- 
ployers, to  manipulate  imion  welfare  and 
pension  funds  and  insurance  contracts. 
Further,  sich  control  pro\ides  additional 
opportunity  for  siambling,  loan  shark- 
ing, and  .systematic  theft.  Many  indus- 
tries— trucking,  construction,  water- 
front— have  been  "persuaded"  to  accept 
great  amounts  of  illegality  to  ensure  la- 
bor peace. 

Sometimes  union  membership  itself 
becomes  a  matter  of  jrace.  dispensed  by 
La  Costa  Nostra  officials,  rather  than  a 
riuht  -guaranteed  to  every  man  by  law. 
All  this  makes  a  mockery  of  much  of  the 
-ocial  legislation  of  the  past  50  years. 

PREYS  ON  THE  POOR 

The  most  insidious  aspect,  however,  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  is  that  it  preys  on  the 
poor.  Indeed,  the  relationship  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  the  poor  is  close  and 
essential.  The  poor  depend  on  organized 
crime  to  dispense  services — such  as  nar- 
cotics, the  numl)ers.  Organized  crime 
depends  on  the  poor  for  much  of  its  reve- 
nue. 

Take,  for  example,  narcotics.  Heroin 
addiction  is  a  disease  of  the  poor.  Saying 
that  it  is  a  consensual  crime  is  like  say- 
ing that  the  man  with  heart  disease 
wants  it.  Of  the  59,720  known  heroin 
addicts,  more  than  50  percent  are  Ne- 
groes. Fifty-two  percent  of  all  known 
addicts  live  in  New  York  State,  mostly 
in  Harlem  and  other  ghettos. 


And,  of  course,  they  must  commit 
crimes  to  sustain  their  habits.  Those  who 
saw  that  striking  film  'The  Cool  World" 
can  understand  the  relationship  between 
organized  crime  and  the  poor.  It  was 
stated  well  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders: 

with  the  father  absent  and  the  mother 
working,  many  ghetto  children  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  streets — the  streets 
of  a  crlme-rldden.  violence-prone,  and  pov- 
eriv-strlcken  world.  The  image  of  success 
in  this  world  Is  not  that  of  the  "solid  citi- 
zen." the  responsible  husband  and  father, 
but  rather  that  of  the  "hustler"  who  pro- 
motes his  own  interests  by  exploiting  others. 
The  dope  sellers  and  the  numbers  runners  are 
the  'successfur'  men  because  their  earnings 
far  outstrip  those  men  who  try  to  climb  the 
economic  ladder  In  honest  ways. 

Young  people  in  the  ghetto  are  acutely 
conscious  of  a  system  which  appears  to 
offer  rewards  to  those  who  illegally  exploit 
others,  and  failure  to  those  who  struggle 
under  traditional  responsibilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  adopt  exploitation 
and  the  "hustle"  as  a  way  of  life,  disclaiming 
both  work  and  marriage  In  favor  of  casual 
and  temporary  liaisons.  This  pattern  rein- 
forces itself  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
creating  a  'culture  of  poverty"  and  an  in- 
grained cynicism  aboxit  society  and  Its  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
understood  this  problem  well : 

The  most  grievous  charge  against  munici- 
pal police  is  not  brutality,  although  it  exists. 
Permissive  crime  in  ghettos  is  the  nightmare 
of  the  slum  family.  Permissive  crime  is  the 
name  for  organized  crime  that  flourishes  in 
the  ghetto — designed,  directed,  and  culti- 
vated by  the  white  national  crime  syndicates, 
operating  numbers,  narcotics,  ;uid  prostitu- 
tion rackets  freely  In  the  protected  sanctu- 
aries of  the  ghettos.  Because  no  one.  Includ- 
ing the  police,  cares  particularly  about 
ghetto  crime.  It  pervades  every  area  of  life. 

The  poor  themselves  understand  the 
problem.  Recent  surveys  of  the  attitudes 
of  people  living  in  Harlem  and  Watts 
ranked  crime  and  narcotics  addiction, 
along  with  housing  and  jobs,  as  the  most 
.serious  problem  of  the  ghetto. 

Hearings  held  in  the  89th  Congress  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  established  the 
same  thing.  As  one  witness  put  it: 

When  people  talked  about  "problems  of 
Harlem"  or  'even  problems  In  my  block."  the 
mention  of  Integrated  schools,  busing,  police 
brutality  or  some  other  problem  .  .  .  just 
don't  get  much  attention  or  mention  .  .  . 
they  chose  to  talk  about  inadequate  housing, 
and  the  problems  which  are  offspring  of  that 
■najor  problem,  such  as  crime,  dope  addic- 
tion, wines,  and  Inadequate  police  protec- 
tion. 

THE    "UNTOUCHABLES" 

La  Cosa  Nostra  does  have  a  kind  of 
immunity  from  law  enforcement.  It  must 
have  it,  to  insure  its  ability  to  operate 
with  minimal  risk.  And  so  it  systemati- 
cally corrupts  public  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

Zoning,  land  acquisition,  contract  pro- 
curement— these  are  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  organized  crime  has  a 
.threat  stake.  And  as  the  scope  of  govern- 
mental activity  grows,  so  does  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  syndicate  to  cornrpt. 

The  mere  amount  of  money  controlled 
by  La  Cosa  Nostra  makes  enormous  its 
ability  to  corrupt.  With  an  estimated  an- 


nual net  of  SIC  billion.  La  Cosa  Nostra 
is  the  richest  corrupter  in  history.  As 
Meyer  Lansky.  described  as  La  Cosa 
Nostra's  financial  wizard  by  Life  maga- 
zine, put  it,  "We're  bigger  than  United 
States  Steel." 

Politics  requires  money.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  by  Alexander  Heard,  the 
political  scientist  and  expert  on  money 
and  politics,  is  that  15  percent  of  all 
political  contributions  come  from  crim- 
inal sources. 

At  various  times,  as  Senate  hearini;.s 
have  shown,  oraanized  crime  has  been 
the  dominant  political  force  in  such 
cities  as  New  York.  Chicago.  Miami,  and 
New  Orleans.  La  Cosa  Nostra  nearly  took 
over  Portland.  Orec  .  and  Kan.sas  City. 
Mo.  Smaller  communities  like  Cicero, 
111.,  and  Readins.  Pa.,  have  been  virtual 
baronies  of  orcanized  crime. 

It  is  in  Illinois  that  corruption  ha.- 
been,  perhaps,  most  blatant.  For  year.>. 
the  "West  Side  block"  has  fought  against 
legislation  contrary  to  the  interests  nf 
organized  crime — including  nearly  every 
piece  of  decent  social  lesislation  pro- 
posed. One  of  its  associates.  Roland 
Libonate.  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives,  a  member  nf 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  New  York,  a  newly  nominated  juduo 
pledged  his  undyins  loyalty  to  a  Cosa 
Nostra  boss,  who  helped  him  to  obtain 
his  .seat  on  the  bench.  This  was  fullv 
documented  by  the  Kefauver  committee 

How  much  sovernmental  corruption 
can  a  democratic  society  tolerate?  Our 
system  of  government  depends  on  the 
disinterested  judgment  of  the  public'.'; 
representatives.  If  they  are  not  free  to 
give  it.  what  does  this  do  to  our  s.vstem'^ 
There  is  no  true  civil  liberty  anywhere 
where  the  government  is  corrupt. 

The  names  of  organized  crimes 
leaders  are  well  known.  Does  the  public 
not  wonder  why,  if  they  are  such  crim- 
inals, they  remain  free  to  engage  in 
criminal  activity?  What  is  our  answer.' 

This  is  how  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  put  it: 

In  many  ways,  organized  crime  is  the  mosi 
sinister  kind  of  crime  in  America.  The  men 
who  control  It  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble, 
by  luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  them- 
selves with  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits 
of  honest  and  hard-working  businessmen. 
but  collecting  usury  from  those  who  oppose 
them,  by  bribing  those  who  are  sworn  '" 
destroy  them.  Organized  crime  is  not  raereiv 
a  few  preying  on  a  few.  In  a  very  real  sense 
It  is  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only  Amer- 
ican institutions,  but  t-he  very  decency  and 
integrity  that  are  the  most  cherished  at- 
tributes of  a  free  society.  As  the  leaders  oi 
Cosa  Nostra  and  their  racketeering  allien 
pursue  their  conspiracy  unmolested,  in  open 
and  continuous  defiance  of  the  law,  thev 
preach  a  sermon  that  all  too  many  Americans 
heed;  The  government  Is  for  sale:  lawless- 
ness is  the  road  to  wealth;  honesty  is  a  pitf.ii; 
and  morality  a  trap  for  suckers. 

Or,  as  a  social  worker  describing  life 
in  the  ghetto  put  it: 

When  a  noted  criminal  Is  caught,  the  fact 
is  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  amonc 
boys.  They  and  others  lay  wagers  as  to  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  criminal  is  free 
again,  how  long  It  will  be  before  his  pull 
gets  him  away  from  the  law.  The  youngsters 
soon  learn  who  are  the  politicians  who  can 
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be  depended  upon  to  get  offenders  out  of 
trouble  who  are  the  dive- keepers  who  are 
oroiected.  The  increasing  contempt  for  law 
is  due  to  the  corrupt  alliance  between  crime 
and  politics,  protected  vice,  pull  In  the  lid- 
mlnistration  of  Justice,  unemployment,  and 
a  general  soreness  against  the  world  pro- 
duced by  these  conditions 

In  other  words,  when  the  government 
is  unable  to  enforce  the  law.  people,  par- 
ticularlv  voung  i^eople.  realize  that  the 
law  is  not  worthy  of  allegiance.  When 
top  criminals,  known  to  all,  live  in  big 
houses,  in  exclusive  neighborhoods,  drive 
plush  cars,  crime  is  seen  as  the  road 
to  success. 

Young  people  know  that  only  the 
small-time  crook  is  vulnerable  to  the  law. 
The  higher  one  goes,  the  more  crime  he 
engages  in,  the  greater  is  his  immmnty 
from  law.  The  ambitious  young  man 
realizes  that  he  can  rise  through  crime— 
from  petty  strong-arm  man  to  powerful 
pillar  of  community. 

LAW    AS    DETERRENCE 

To  establish  that  organized  crime  is 
real  and  pernicious  is  not  to  establish 
the  need  for  electronic  surveillance.  After 
all.  if  it  were  possible  to  destroy  orga- 
nized crime  throueh  conventional  tech- 
niques, we  would  not  be  debating  this 
issue  today. 

The  function  of  our  criminal  law  is 
to  keep  criminal  activity  within  tolera- 
ble limits.  Most  people  are  not  touched 
by  the  criminal  law.  They  obey  the  rules 
of  society  because  they  subscribe  to  those 

rules. 

Prohibitions  do  not  work  against  many 
petty  criminals,  because  their  criminal 
activitv  is  the  result  of  factors  criminal 
law  cannot  control— poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, or  the  like.  The  criminal  law,  for 
these  people,  is  reformative  only. 

But  organized  crime  presents  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  challenge.  What- 
ever" the  value  of  law  as  deterrence  else- 
where, it  does  have  meaning  in  organized 
crime.  The  crimes  of  LCN  are  not  crimes 
of  passion  or  desperation.  They  are 
crimes  of  people  who  calculate  carefully 
the  ri.sks  versus  the  gains.  Change  the 
balance,  and  they  change  their  behavior. 

From  a  legal  standpoint— 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
said — 

organized  crime  continues  to  grow  because 
of  defects  in  the  evidence  gathering  process. 

Criminal  law,  in  other  words,  does  not 

act  bv  itself.  To  bring  it  into  play,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  legally  admissible 
evidence. 

FEAR    DETERS    TESTIMONY 

In  organized  crime,  this  means  wit- 
nesses, because  LCN  keeps  no  books  or 
records  which  can  be  made  available  for 
law-enforcement  m.spection.  But,  as  the 
Crime  Com.mission  said: 

Under  present  procedures  too  few  witnesses 
have  been  produced  to  prove  the  link  be- 
tween criminal  group  members  and  the  Il- 
licit activities  that  they  sponsor. 

Victims  do  not  ordinarily  testify  either 

because  they  fear  for  their  lives,  or  be- 
cause they  are  themselves  involved  in  the 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  victims  did  not  testify 
when  I  was  U.S.  attorney  for  Maryland; 
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they  did  not  testify  when  my  predeces- 
sor held  office;  and  they  do  not  today, 
because  they  fear  for  their  lives  or  be- 
cause they  are  involved  in  the  crime. 
The  addict  will  not  turn  in  his  pusher, 
because  he  relies  on  that  criminal  for  a 
fix."  The  victim  of  extortion,  already 
forced  by  fear  to  pay,  will  not  then  risk 
his  life. 

Insiders  are  kept  quiet  by  an  ideology 
of  silence,  underwritten  by  a  completely 
realistic  fear  that  death  comes  to  those 
who  talk — often  not  mere  death,  but 
death  by  torture.  One  individual,  for 
example,  who  cooperated  with  the  poUce. 
was  himg  on  a  butcher's  hook,  had  water 
thrown  over  his  naked  body,  and  w^s 
given  shocks  with  a  cattle  prod  on  his 
private  parts  over  a  period  of  days  until 
death  finally  came. 

No  one  has  been  prosecuted  for  that 
murder.  And  photographs  of  it  have  been 
.shown  to  loan  shark  victims  to  secure 
repayment  of  debts.  Can  people  such  as 
these  victims  really  be  expected  to  step 
forward  to  testify  ? 

Uiiimplicated  witnesses  have  been,  and 
are  now.  regularly  bribed,  threatened,  or 
similarly  murdered.  Scores  of  cases  have 
been  lost  because  key  witnesses  turned 
up  in  rivers  in  concrete  boots.  Victims 
have  been  crushed  along  with  their  au- 
tomobiles by  hydraulic  machines  in  syn- 
dicate-owned junkyards. 

It  is  true  that  significant  cases  have 
been  made  by  law-enforcement  agents, 
using  conventional  techniques.  Tliey 
have,  for  the  most  part,  based  their  cases 
on  the  testimony  of  brave  witnesses. 

FEDERAL  FAILURE 

Tlie  Department  of  Justice  has  had 
the  finest  investigative  resources  in  the 
Nation.  Its  Organized  Crime  Section  is 
understaffed,  overivorked.  and  underpaid. 
But  it  is  staffed  by  honest,  competent, 
imaginative,  and  dedicated  men,  as  have 
been  the  FBI.  IRS,  and  FBN  agents  as- 
signed to  organized  crime. 

But  look  at  the  record.  Between  1961 
and  1966,  the  number  of  federally  se- 
cured convictions  of  organized  criminals 
rose  from  73  to  477.  That  was  a  real 
accomplishment,  but  it  did  not  touch  the 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra. 

LCN  has  5.000  members.  Between  1951 
and  1966.  indictments  were  obtained 
against  185;  convictions  against  102. 
That  is  2  percent.  Of  the  102,  a  signifi- 
cant jDi-oportion,  60  percent,  were  con- 
victed of  tax  evasion.  LCN  members  are 
learning  that  by  declaring  on  their  tax 
returns  more  and  more  under  "miscel- 
laneous income,"  they  can  avoid  prose- 
cution. 

•.TTACK  ALL   L-VELS 

To  do  something  substantial  about 
organized  crime,  it  will  be  necessary  first 
to  attack  it  on  all  levels  simultaneously. 
Like  a  corporation.  LCN  functions  re- 
gardless of  individual  personnel  changes. 
To  destroy  such  a  "corporation, "  we  must 
attack  it  on  all  levels  simultaneously, 
changing  the  balance  of  deterrence  at 
whatever  point  the  indiviudal  enters  the 
or'^anization. 

Organized  crime  is  intentionally  struc- 
tured to  avoid  conventional  sources  of 
evidence.  Bosses  and  workers  do  not 
communicate.  Often  they  do  not  know 
each  other's  identity.  All  commands,  in- 


formation, complaints,  and  money  flow 
back  and  forth  through  middle  men. 

To  be  able  to  intercept  or  otherwise 
listen  to  comnrunications  is  essential  be- 
cause leaders  perfonn  no  overt  criminal 
acts  which  can  be  witnessed  by  police  or 
citizens,  who  are  not  themselves  involved. 
Live  insider  testimony  is  rarely  ob- 
tained, for  reasons  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. No  citizen,  policeman,  \ictmi. 
witness,  or  document  can  tie  together  the 
various  levels  of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  to  get  an 
undercover  agent  come  in  fropi  another 
State,  aiid  risk  his  life  to  try  to  get  in- 
side organized  crime.  The  prosecutor 
then  lias  quite  a  responsibility  on  his 
.shoulders. 

Wlien  I  was  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
Mai-yland.  I  liad  such  a  man,  a  TieasuiT 
agent,  come  in  from  another  State  to 
get  on  the  inside  to  Uy  to  develop  a  case 
against  two  of  the  lop  members  of  the 
mob  in  Mai-yland. 

He  began  to  make  a  case.  Somehow 
or  other,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
an  agent.  We  had  to  send  agents  in  to 
get  him.  make  a  pubUc  announcement 
in  the  newspapers,  and  get  liim  out  of 
town,  because  they  brought  in  three 
"torpedoes"  from  Chicago  to  kill  this 
young  man. 

A  brother  U.S.  attorney  of  mine  was 
not  so  lucky.  Two  of  his  undercover  men 
were  murdered.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
an  undercover  man  into  organized 
Clime.  It  is  quite  a  responsibility  on  one's 
shoulders,  when  you  realize  the  conse- 
quences. 

Scientific  evidence,  like  liair,  finger- 
prints, or  blood,  may  be  found  and  used 
against  whoever  committed  the  specific 
crime  under  investigation.  But  this  does 
not  help  to  attack  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. 

WEAKNESS    OF    INFORMANTS 

Informants,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ol 
limited  value.  They  must  have  reason.s 
for  giving  evidence  to  the  police.  The 
liigher  one  goes  in  the  .structui'e.  the 
fewer  are  the  reasons  for  giving  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  pow- 
erful counterreason — fear  of  death. 

When  an  informant  is  obtained,  he  is 
likelv  to  be  deeply  implicated.  If  agents 
act  on  his  information,  they  risk  un- 
masking the  informant,  thereby  pre- 
cluding further  utility.  HLs  value  may  be 
too  great  to  run  this  risk.  Most  informa- 
tion, moreover,  deals  with  past  acts.  It 
is  useful  in  solving  crimes,  but  not  pre- 
venting them. 

Accomplice  testimony  is  little  better. 
Accomplices  have  the  privilege  of  invok- 
ing the  fifth  amendment.  Even  with  a 
grant  of  immunity,  they  may  prefer,  as 
Samuel  Giancana,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
family,  did,  to  go  to  pri.son.  rather  than 
testify. 

Besides,  there  is  no  way.  other  than 
the  threat  of  purjuiT.  to  compel  truth- 
ful testimony.  Purjury  convictions  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  they  are  not  use- 
ful as  a  deterrent  for  murderers. 

Conventional  methods  of  building 
cases,  in  other  words,  simply  are  not 
sufficient.  In  organized  crime,  we  are 
without  physical  e%ndence.  informants. 
accomplices,  and  witnesses.  We  are  prac- 
tically helpless. 
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ELECTRONICS    NEEDED 

That  is  why  I  must  favor  title  III.  I 
know  It  is  no  panacea.  But  I  believe  that 
with  it.  something  can  be  done.  Or- 
garazed  criminals  must  conrununicate  to 
make  plans.  When  they  live  near  one 
another,  they  can  meet.  When  they  op- 
erate over  a  large  area,  they  must  use 
the  telephone.  Electronic  sui-veillance 
and  wiretapping  can  intercept  these 
commimications:  and  if  these  intercep- 
tions are  justified  in  advance,  and  are 
authorized  by  a  judge  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  they  can  be  used  in  evidence. 

What  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the.se  modem  techniques  is  truly  dis- 
turbing. Prof  G.  Robert  Blakey.  testify- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws,  described  the  product  of  a 
small  portion  of  a  3-year  .surveillance  of 
the  New  England  Cosa  Nostra  boss: 

Document.s  est.abllsh  the  existence  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra;  they  establish  its  structiue; 
they  establish  the  functions  of  the  various 
members— for  example,  of  the  boss — they  give 
you  the  size  of  various  famiUes:  they  give 
you  the  geographical  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions: and  they  indicate  that  the  Cosa  Nos- 
tra actively  operates  in  such  states  as  Rhode 
Island.  Illinois.  Maryland,  Washington.  New 
Jersev.  M.assachusetts,  Florida,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  ;;ive  you  also  an  indication  that 
it  operates  on  an  international  scale:  ap- 
parently a  group  in  Canada.  They  give  you 
an  indication  of  some  of  the  illegal  activities 
by  the  Cosa  Nostra,  including  murder,  kid- 
naping, extortion,  fraud,  bribery,  loan  shark- 
ing, and  '-;amtaling.  Tliey  give  you  some  indi- 
cation of  their  legal  activities — the  intiltra- 
tlon  of  business.  Including  legitimate  gam- 
bling, labor  unions,  racetracks,  vending  ma- 
chines, and  liquor.  They  show  you  that  the 
ivssociates  of  this  one  boss  a;e  in  every  major 
.irea  of  the  country  and  consist  oi  every  hood 
who  has  graduated  from  the  drugstore  cow- 
boy stage;  all  were  contacted  at  one  time  or 
another  bv  PatriMca.  The  only  description 
that  I  can  give  which  accurately  capsuliz€s 
those  airteLs  is  tills:  Imagine  if  you  oould 
have  had  ar  electronic  device  in  on  an  Ital- 
ian duke  in  the  16th  Century,  such  as  Cesare 
Borgia,  who  xas  dispensing  largesse,  ordering 
killings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is 
exactly  what  you  had  when  you  put  the 
device  In  on  Raymond  Patriarca.  and  it  was 
not  Italv;  it  was  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  not  "the  16th  Century:  it  was  today. 

Under  the  bill  before  us,  with  a  proper 
showing  of  probable  cause  and  close 
judicial  supervision,  this  surveillance 
could  have  been  used  to  indict  and  con- 
vict Mr.  Patriarca.  That  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  all  his  criminal  ac- 
tivities, with  all  that  we  know,  is  in- 
credible. 

Moreover,  at  least  one  murder  might 
have  been  prevented.  During  the  3  years 
the  FBI  was  monitoring  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Patriarca,  it  was  able  at  least  six 
tiiTies  to  prevent  the  murder  of  William 
Marfeo.  After  July  1965,  when  the  device 
was  removed  by  order  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Marfeo  was  killed. 

We  must  change  the  law  to  change 
this  result. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  the  only  solu- 
tion. More  is  needed  than  an  evidentiary 
substitute  for  live  testimony.  To  make 
criminal  sanctions  effective,  we  will  need 
time,  talent,  and  personnel.  But  even 
with  time,  talent,  and  personnel — as  we 
have  learned — we  must  have  this  legal 
tool. 


EXPERTS    SUPPORT 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  British 
Privy  Councillors,  who  studied  a  20-year 
use  of  electronics  in  England.  They 
found : 

.  .  but  so  far  from  the  citizen  being 
injured  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  In  the 
circumstances  we  have  set  out,  we  think  the 
citizen  benefits  therefrom  .  .  .  We  cannot 
think  it  to  be  wise  or  prudent  to  take  away 
from  the  Police  any  weapon  or  to  weaken 
any  power  they  now  possess  in  their  right 
against  organized  crime  of  this  character  .  .  . 

It  was  also  the  conclusion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  our  own  Nation's  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission believe  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted granting  carefully  circum.scribed  au- 
thority for  electronic  surveillance  to  law 
enforcement  officers  to  the  extent  it  m^y  be 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  People  v.  Berger  and.  further,  that 
the  availability  of  such  specific  authority 
would  significantly  reduce  the  incentive  for, 
and  the  Incidence  of.  Improper  electronic 
surveillance. 

Each  of  us  must  make  our  judgments 
about  the  constitutionahty  of  title  III.  I. 
for  one.  am  convinced  that  it  is  consti- 
tutional. 

CONSTITtmONAL    EVIDENCE 

Traditionally,  the  fourth  amendment 
was  thought  to  prohibit  interception  of 
any  communication,  without  a  warrant, 
and  without  consent  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants. I  Silverman  v.  U.S..  365  U.S. 
505  1961:  Clinton  v.  Virginia,  311  U.S. 
158  19641 

The  Constitution,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  thought  to  iilace  no  limitation  what- 
ever on  the  interceptions  of  private  per- 
.sons.  iBiirdeau  v.  McDoivell.  256  U.S.  465 
1921 1 .  If  one  party  consented,  no  consti- 
tutional issues  were  presented,  regard- 
less of  wlrere  the  interception  took  place. 
For  once  a  participant  agreed  to  testify, 
the  stake  was  truth,  not  privacy.  'Lopaz 
V.  U.S..  373  U.S.  427  1963;  Osborn  v.  17. S.. 
385  U.S.  323  1966) 

If  the  interception  was  accomplished 
without  a  physical  invasion  into  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  area,  the  question 
of  consent  was  irrelevant.  'Olmstead  v. 
U.S..  277  U.S.  438  1928;  Goldman  v.  U.S. 
316  U.S.  129  1942  >   , 

The  fifth  amendment,  in  contrast, 
placed  no  ban  on  the  use  of  electronic 
.surveillance  techniques,  i  Olmstead  v. 
U.S..  supra:  Cf.  Hoffa  v.  U.S..  385  U.S. 
293  1966:  Stroud  v.  U.S..  251  U.S.  15  191?  > 

Finally,  the  sixth  amendment  was 
thought  to  prohibit  only  the  covert  inter- 
rogation of  an  indicted  defendant  with 
the  aid  of  electronic  surveillance  tech- 
niques. <Massiah  v.  U.S..  377  U.S.  201 
1961;  McLeod  v.  Ohio.  381  U.S.  356  1965) 

But  two  recent  decisions  by  the. Su- 
preme Court  have  greatly  refined  our 
constitutional  theory  in  this  area.  These 
were  Berger  v.  New  York—3S8  U.S.  41 
1967— and  Katz  v.  U.S.— 389  U.S.  347 
1967. 1  would  like  to  discuss  both  of  these 
decisions  in  some  detail. 

BERGER    CASE 

The  Berger  decision  reversed,  by  a  vote 
of  six  to  three,  the  conviction  secured 
through  a  court-ordered  eavesdrop,  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  813 ta^  of  the 
New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  of 


a  public  relations  man  for  conspiracy  to 
bribe  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Liquor  Authority. 

Mr.  J  U.St  ice  Ciark  delivered  an  opin- 
ion for  the  Court,  in  which  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices  Brennan, 
Fortas,  and  Douglas  joined.  Justice 
Douglas  and  Stewart  each  concurred  in 
the  reversal  for  reasons  other  than  those 
in  the  majority  opinion.  And  Justices 
Harlan.  Black,  and  White  dissented. 

Broadly,  the  majority  .struck  down  the 
New  York  statute  because  it  failed  to 
meet  certain  standards  which  the  Court 
considered  necessary  in  a  law  authoriz- 
ing eavesdropping.  Significantly,  they 
indicated  that  a  statute  which  met  those 
conditions  would  be  constitutional. 

The  dissenters,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  upheld  the  statute  as  ad- 
ministered. Really,  the  majority  and  the 
minority  did  not  disagree  on  the  an- 
swers, as  much  as  on  the  questions. 
Indeed,  if  they  were  presented  tomorrow 
with  a  new  statute,  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  of  the  majority, 
and  administered  by  the  criteria  of  ilu 
dissenters,  they  almost  certainly  would 
uphold  the  statute  by  a  large  majority. 

In  short,  the  Court's  opinion  was 
clearly  an  invitation  to  Congress  and  th.r 
State  legislatures  to  draft  fair,  effec- 
tive, and  comprehensive  electronic  sui  - 
\'eillance  legislation. 

That  is  why  title  III  was  drafted  as  ;t 
was,  to  follow  the  guidelines  set  out  in 
the  Berger  and  Katz  cases. 

ICATZ    CASE 

The  Katz  decision  reversed  by  a  vote 
of  seven  to  one  the  conviction  of  a  Los 
Angeles  gambler  for  the  interstate  tran.s- 
mission  of  gambling  information  in  vio- 
lation of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  1084. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  delivered  the  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  in  which  the  Chic: 
Justice  and  Associate  Justices  Brennan. 
Fortas,  Douglas,  White,  and  Harlan  con- 
curred. Justices  Brennan.  Douglas,  Har- 
lan, and  White  also  filed  separate  con- 
curring opinions.  Justice  Black  dissented, 
and  Justice  Marshall  did  not  participate. 

Broadly,  the  Court  reversed  because 
the  Federal  agents  who  had  electroni- 
cally overheard  Katz's  conversations  ir. 
a  public  telephone  booth  had  failed  to 
obtain  prior  ludicial  authorization. 

Significantly,  the  Court  indicated  that 
the  agents  could  constitutionally  have 
obtained  a  waiTant.  Whatever  doubt.s 
miglit  have  remained  alter  Berger  about 
the  constitutionality  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance   were    uneqtiivocally    dispelled. 

At  this  ixDint  in  my  speech.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Berger  and  Katz  decisions. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  analysi.- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORt 
as  follows : 

Berger  Against  New  York 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  began  his  opinion  witl; 
a  careful  delineation  of  the  issues  which  lie 
felt  faced  the  Court.  He  noted  that  Berger 
essentially  challenged  the  New  York  statiito 
on  three  grounds:  1)  the  statute  on  Its  lace 
set  up  an  unconstitutional  system  of  tres- 
passory  intrusions  into  constitutionally  pro- 
tected areas.  2)  it  authorized  searches  for 
"naere  evidence",  and  3)    electronic  survell- 
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lance  constituted  a  violation  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  388  US.  at  03-47 
Mr  Justice  Clark  immediately  relegated  to 
a  footnote  Berger's  contention  that  the 
statute  could  not  stand  because  of  the  evi- 
dence per  se  rule.  388  U.S.  at  44  n2  This 
contention  was,  he  said,  settled  adversely 
to  Bercer  by  the  Court's  recent  decision  in 
warden  v.  Hayden.  387  U.S.  294  11967). 
which  overturned  the  old  doctrine.  Justices 
Harlan  and  White  explicitly  agreed  with 
ihe  majority  on  this  score.  Only  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  lamented  the  passing  of  the  rule. 
He  would  have  employed  It  to  strike  down 
all  electronic  surveillance  however  author- 
ized or  limited. 

Mr  Justice  Clark  next  announced  the  hold- 
ing of  the  majority:  ".  .  the  language  of 
New  Yrrk'K  statute  is  too  broad  in  Its  scope 
resulting  in  a  trespassory  intrusion  in  a 
ronstliutionallv  protected  area  and  is.  there- 
fore, violative  of  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments."  388  U  S.  at  44. 

The  recognition  by  a  majority  of  the  Court 
that  the  constitutionality  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance was  properly  handled  -solely  in 
terms  of  the  search  and  seizure  standards 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  important. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New 
York  as  amicus  strenuously  pressed  on  the 
Court  First  Amendment  objections  to  the 
New  York  statute.  They  presented  an  able 
brief  areuing  that  all  electronic  surveil- 
lance—court order  or  otherwise— had  an  un- 
,  onstltutionally  inihibiting  elfect  in  free 
speech.  The  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss  this  point.  We  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  the  Court  has  rejected  it  on  the  level 
of  a  principle  which  would  render  a  court 
order  system  per  se  unreasonable.  Indeed, 
Mr  Justice  Harlan  in  dissent  explicitly 
makes  the  point  that  the  First  Amendment 
would  only  have  a  case  by  case  impact  in  this 
area.  388  tJ.S.  at  98. 

The  majorltVs  similar  treatment  ot  Ber- 
ger's Fifth  Amendment  self-incrimination 
claim  carries  with  It  an  Identical  inference. 
We  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  no 
danger  now  of  the  Court's  expanding  the 
traditional  scope  of  the  privilege  against 
coinpulsorv  self-incrimination  Into  an  In- 
superable "barrier  to  court  order  electronic 
surveillance.  This  conclusion  Is  buttressed  by 
the  treatment  the  dissenters  :tccorded  this 
claim.  Both  Justices  Harlan  and  White  dis- 
missed the  claim  with  cryptic  cites  to  recent 
opinions  of  tl:e  Court  such  as  Hofja  v.  United 
States.  385  U.S.  293  (1967),  which  hold  that 
a  finding  of  compulsion  is  a  necessary  pred- 
icate to'  the  application  of  the  privilege. 
388  U.S.  at  97  n  4.  107. 

Having  thus  announced  the  holding  of  the 
majority,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  moved  to  an 
analvsls  of  the  case.  He  first  set  out  a  short 
description  of  the  facts  of  the  c-ase — which. 
It  might  be  added,  constituted  a  truly 
frlEhtening  example  of  the  danger  gov- 
ernmental corruption  poses  In  a  society 
that  todav  finds  so  many  aspects  of 
Its  business  and  private  life  regulated  by 
government.  Next  he  gave  a  short  review  of 
the  legal  and  factual  history  of  eavesdrop- 
ping, covering  the  ground  from  the  old  fash- 
ioned practice  of  listening  outside  windows 
to  modern  techniques  such  as  wiretapping 
and  bugging.  Finally,  he  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Court's  own  dealing  with  the  consti- 
tutional principles  Involved  in  electronic  sur- 
veillance. 

After  noting  that  the  standard  was  the 
same  for  federal  and  state  authorities— and 
that  the  standard  was  the  "reasonableness" 
of  the  search  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Court  applying  that 
Amendment— Mr.  Justice  Clark  subjected 
The  face  of  the  New  York  statute  to  a  de- 
tailed analysis.  First,  he  noted  with  approval 
that  the  statute  employed  the  court  order 
technique  with  Its  "neutral  and  detached 
magistrate."  388  U.S.  at  59.  He  then  raised. 
but  did  not  press,  an  objection  going  to  the 


uinorence  in  terminology  employed  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  and  the  statute  on  the 
question  of  pre-search  Justification.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  says  "probable  cause," 
while  the  statute  said  "reasonable  ground." 
In  any  event,  he  then  moved  to  what  the 
majority  found  to  be  the  central  objection 
to  the  statute:  its  "blanket  grant  of  permis- 
sion to  eavesdrop  .  .  .  without  adequate  judi- 
cial supervision  or  protective  procedures."  388 
U.S.   at  CO. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  first  noted  with  disap- 
proval that  the  statute  was  not  limited  to 
"specific  crimes"  and  that  the  statute  did  not 
require  a  description  of  the  "type  of  conver- 
sations" to  be  overheard.  388  U.S.  at  56-57. 
Absent  this  sort  of  particularlzation,  the 
statute  gave,  he  said,  the  offlcer  executing  the 
order  "a  roving  commission."  388  U.S.  at  59. 
In  contrast,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  held  tip  tor  a 
model  the  procedures  used  to  approve  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  techniques  given 
strong  approbation  bv  the  Court  in  O.iboin  v. 
United  States.  305  U.S.  323  (1966).  There, 
federal  officers  .sought  Judicial  authorization 
for  the  overhearing  of  bribery  conversations, 
which  the  agents  had  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve were  going  to  take  place  at  a  meeting 
in  a  lawyer's  office  on  a  particular  afternoon. 
For  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  the  face  of  the  New 
York  statute  did  not  contemplate  that  sort 
of  limited,  discriminating  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques.  Its  authorization 
was  blai^.ket  In  all  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  i)oinicd  oui,  next  that 
the  lace  of  the  statute  in  much  the  ,-  amc  way 
apparently  automatically  authorized  a  two- 
month  period  ot  continuous  surveillance. 
This  was  the  equivalent  cf  authorizing  a  .se- 
ries of  intrusions,  he  said,  even  though  a  sin- 
gle limited  showing  of  probable  cause  might 
have  been  made.  In  contrast,  Osborn  had 
upheld  ;i  surveillance  carefully  tailored  to 
intrude  only  to  the  extent  reqvured  to  meet 
the  limited  objective  tsiablished  as  reason- 
able by  the  showing  of  probable  cause.  In 
Osborn.  the  constitutional  standard  of  rea- 
sonableness was  m^,  fur  "no  greater  inva- 
sion of  privacy  was  permitted  than  was  nec- 
essary under  the  circumstances."  388  U.S.  57. 
The  Osborn  authorization,  too.  envisioned  a 
quick  termination  of  surveillance  once  the 
officer's  objective  was  achieved.  In  contrpst, 
the  New  York  statute  apparently  permitted 
the  surveillance  to  continue  for  the  statu- 
tory period  even  though  the  objective  for 
which  the  order  had  ijeen  sought  may  have 
been  realized.  Extensions  could  also  be  ob- 
tained on  the  mere  showing  that  it  was  in 
the  'public  interest."  No  new  showing  of 
probable  cause  was  apparently  required.  The 
New  York  statute,  in  short,  failed  to  require 
a  showing  of  probable  cause  proportionate  to 
the  expected  duration  of  the  electronic  sur- 
veillance. As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  observed  in 
his  concurring  opinion:  'The  standard  of 
reasonableness  embodied  in  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  demands  that  the  showing  of 
justification  match  the  degree  of  intrusion." 
388  U.S.  at  69.  A  showing  that  a  single  meet- 
ing would  occur  Justified  only  a  limited 
period  of  surveillance.  A  showing  of  a  course 
of  conduct  involving  the  specific  offense 
would  thus  be  necessary  to  Justify  longer 
surveillance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Clark  recognized  what 
is  the  distinct  difference  between  the  con- 
ventional warrant  and  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance warrant:  the  electronic  surveillance 
warrant  depends  for  its  success  on  the  ab- 
sence of  notice.  Yet  Mr.  Justice  Clark  ob- 
served the  New  York  statute  required  no 
showing  of  "special  facts"  or  "exigent  cir- 
cumstances" to  overcome  the  normal  re- 
quirement of  pre-search  notice.  Here  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  was  referring  to  the  analogous 
situation  sustained  by  the  Court  in  Ker  v. 
California.  374  U.S.  23  (1963),  a  case  In 
which  he  authored  the  majority  opinion  that 
tipheld  an  unannounced  entry  to  arrest  and 
search  where  there  was  reasonable  fear  that 
announcement  might  result  in  the  destruc- 


tion of  evidence  otherwise  lawfully  subject  to 
seizure.  Such  a  showing  of  "special  facts"  or 
"exigent  circumstances"  would  unquestion- 
ably be  met  by  a  legislative  requirement  that 
Judicial  authorization  tor  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  techniques  be  condi- 
tioned on  a  showing,  for  example,  that  "nor- 
mal investigative  procedures  have  been  tried 
and  have  tailed  or  reasonably  appear  to  be 
uulikelv  to  succeed  If  tried."  This  is  the  Kng- 
lish  standard  now  for  the  u.se  of  wiretapping 
on  the  Home  Secretary's  warrant.  Devlen. 
The  Criminal  Prosecution  in  England  05-69 
11958).  Mr.  Justice  Clark  observed,  too.  that 
there  was  no  requirement  of  post-search  no- 
tice. No  "return"  was  required  to  be  filed.  388 
U.S.  at  60.  This  requirement,  in  contrast,  is 
a  necessity  on  conventional  warrants  Cf.  fed. 
R.  Crim.  Proc.  41(d) 

Next  Mr.  Justice  Clark  mentioned  the 
question  of  legislative  need.  But  he  treated  it 
only  lightly,  for  he  found  the  question  ot 
need  not  determinative.  The  majority's  blue- 
print for  constitutional  electronic  surveil- 
lance was  required  by  the  interest  ul  privacy 
indeiJendent  of  the  Interests  of  Justice.  Tlielr 
.st.'iudard  was  no  mere  •fcirmallty."  388  US, 
at  C3.  It  was  not,  however,  "infiexlble,  or  oh- 
iu,sely  unj-leldlng  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
law  enforcement."  Id.  Instead,  it  was  merely 
the  "basic  command  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment "  Id. 

Finally,  .Mr.  Justice  Clark  indirectly  re- 
ferred to  the  opinions  of  the  dissenters  and 
the  suggestions  there  made  that  no  wiirrant 
or  statute  could  be  drawn  to  meet  the  major- 
ity's requirement-s.  Kc  then  conceded  if  that 
were  true  the  fruits  of  eavesdropi)ing  had  to 
be  barred  under  the  fourth  Amenament  But 
he  loUowpd  his  concession  witli  the  reminder 
that  the  Court  !iad  .pproved  the  cureful 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  techniques  in 
the  !>ast  and  suggest£<l  that  the  majority  was 
not  willing  to  make  the  '  jireclncts  of  the 
home  or  office  .  .  .  sanctuaries  where  the  law 
(an  never  reach.  "  388  U.S.  at  63.  Tlie  Court, 
he  said,  only  wanted  the  ti.se  of  these  tech- 
niques to  meet  "a  constitutional  .standard." 
388  U.S.  at  64.  The  New  York  statut*  for  them 
did  not  meet  that  standard.  Had  it  been 
drafted  differently,  it  v,'ould  have  lieen  sus- 
laliied.  Because  it  was  l.ot.  it  had  to  be  struck 
down. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas's  concurring  opinion 
indicates  he  would  have  jTcierred  to  strike 
down  all  electronic  surveillance  using  the 
now  overruled  evidence  per  se  doctrine.  In 
this,  he  was  .atone  Failing  this  objective,  he 
joined  the  majority  opinion  because  it  would 
allow  "surveillance"  only  under  safeiruards 
lie  considered  "minimal  "  388  US   at  64. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  concurred  only  in  the 
result.  On  the  merits  of  the  statute,  he  agreed 
with  Justices  Black.  Harlan  and  White:  the 
New  York  law  was  "entirely  constitutional." 
388  U.S.  at  68.  For  him,  like  the  others  in 
dissent,  the  real  question,  however,  was  the 
validity  of  "this  .search."  Id.  He  found  the 
issue  close,  but  ultimately  concluded  that 
the  affidavits  on  which  the  court  urder  had 
been  obtained  did  not  meet  the  "most  pre- 
cise and  vigorous  standard  of  probable  cause" 
he  felt  necessary  to  "justify  an  intrusion"  by 
electronic  surveillance.  388  U.S.  at  69.  He 
voted,  therefore,  to  reverse. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  filed  a  long  dissent,  which 
began  by  .accusing  the  majority  of  striking 
down  the  New  York  statute  simply  out  of  an 
"hostility  to  eavesdropping  as  ignoble  and 
dirty  business."  388  U.S.  at  71.  It  then  went 
on  to  ix>int  out  how  "this  country  is  pain- 
fully realizing  that  evidence  of  crime  is  dif- 
ficult for  governments  to  secure."  388  U.S.  at 
72.  Mr.  Justice  Black  found  no  need  for  "em- 
pirical studies  or  statistics  "  to  show  that 
electronic  surveillance  "plays  an  important 
role  in  exposing  criminals."  Id.  He  com- 
mented on  the  possibility  that  "techniques 
and  practices"  might  be  developed  which 
could  serve  .as  alternatives  to  electronic  sur- 
veillance. Mr.  Justice  Black  observed: 
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"It  Is  always  easy  to  hint  at  mysterious 
means  available  Just  around  the  corner  to 
catch  outlaws.  But  crimes,  unspeakingly  hor- 
rid crimes,  are  with  us  In  this  country,  and 
■A-e  cannot  aHord  to  dispense  with  any  known 
method  of  detecting  .  .  .  then  unlees  It  Is 
forbidden  by  the  C3onstltutlon  or  .  .  .  legis- 
lative policy — neither  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
true  about"  eaveedropplng."  388  U.S.  at  73. 
Mr.  Justice  Blaclc,  moreover,  found  that 
:here  is  no  Inherent  danger  to  a  defend- 
ant in  using  these  electronic  recording  ex- 
cept that  which  results  from  the  use  of  testi- 
mony that  Is  so  unerringly  accurate  that  it 
IS  practically  bound  to  bring  about  a  convic- 
tion." 388  US.  at  73-74. 

After  these  introductory  comments.  Mr. 
J'ostice  Blaclc  moved  to  an  analysis  of  the 
case.  He  found  first  that  the  constitution 
on  Its  face  said  nothing  about  Uie  problem 
save  that  searcJies  should  be  "reasonable." 
388  US  at  75  He  then  analyzed  the  New 
York  statute.  For  all  he  could  see.  it  was 
being  struck  down  not  because  It  did  not 
uy  to  protect  the  rights  of  Berger.  but  be- 
cause it  did  so  ■Inartfully."  388  U.S.  at  83. 
For  Mr.  Justice  Black,  the  result  of  tlie  ma- 
jority could  be  defended  only  "by  taking 
away  some  of  .  .  .  [the]  words  [of  the  Fourth 
Amendthentl  and  by  adding  others."  388  U.S. 
at  88.  This  violated  what  lie  considered  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Court.  This,  in  essence. 
was  the  burden  of  his  dissent.  He  would 
have  affirmed  the  conviction. 

Like  Mr  Justice  Black.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
Bled  a  long  dissent.  He  began  by  classifying 
the  result  of  the  majority  with  what  he  felt  - 
was  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  the  Court  to 
attempt  to  take  to  itself  "sole  responsibility 
for  setting  the  pattern  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement throughout  tJie  country."  388  U.S. 
at  89.  He  then  sJiarply  crticized  the  majority 
for  going  to  the  face  of  the  staute  when  prop- 
erly only  the  facts  of  the  case  were  before 
them.  To  him.  that  w^is  done  in  violation  ot 
all  of  the  Courts  precedents. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissent  also  dealt  with 
the  so-called  "general  search"  objection  to 
electronic  surveillance.  It  has  been  contended 
that  because  an  officer  employing  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  technique  overhears  all 
conversations,  it  is  unreasonable  ppr  se  its  a 
general  search.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  however, 
pointed  01. t  that  this  objection  ignores  the 
distinction  between  "search"  and  "seizure." 
388  U.S.  at  97-98.  All  "searches"  are  general; 
it  IS  only  "seizures "  which  must  be  "particu- 
lar", and  mere  perception  or  recording  is  not 
a  "seizure."  Some  "exercise  of  dominion,  be- 
yond mere  perception,  is  necessary  for  the 
seizure  of  tangibles,  so  some  use  of  the  con- 
versation beyond  the  Initial  listening  proc- 
ess is  required"  for  the  seizure  of  the  spoken 
word.  388  U.S.  at  98.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
therefore,  explicitly — and  again  by  silence 
the  majority  concurred — put  to  rest  this  per 
se  objection  to  a  court  order  system  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  Finally.  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan subjected  the  case  to  an  analysis  on  its 
facts.  He  concluded  that  the  case  should 
have  been  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  White  was  the  last  to  file  a  dis- 
sent. His  analysis  closely  paralleled  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  He.  too.  concluded  that 
the  New  York  statute  was  constitutional  and 
was  constitutionally  administered.  He  also 
Included  in  his  dissent  the  relevant  portions 
of  the  Rejxjri  Off  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission which  called  for  electronic  surveil- 
lance legislation  as  both  needed  and  desira- 
ble. 388  US  at  119-29. 

K.\TZ  Ag.mnst  Unfted  St.^tes 
Mr  Justice  Stewart  began  his  opinion  by 
rejecting  Katz's  formulation  of  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  court  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
category  "constitutionally  protected  area  " 
The  Fourth  .Amendment,  he  noted,  "protects 
people  not  places"  Slip  Opinion  at  4.  "|A1 
person  in  a  telephone  booth."  he  said,  "...  Is 
surely  entitled  to  assume  that  the  words  he 


utters  into  the  mouthpiece  will  not  be  broad- 
cast to  the  world  "  /d.  at  5. 

He  then  rejected  the  government's  conten- 
tion that  the  absence  of  a  physical  trespass 
took  the  actions  of  the  agents  outside  the 
orbit  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Noting  that 
subsequent  cases  had  "eroded"  the  under- 
pinning of  Olmstead  and  Goldman — the  two 
decisions  which  enunciated  the  trespass  doc- 
trine— he  said  that  they  could  "no  longer  be 
regarded  as  controlling."  Id.  at  6.  The  issue 
Instead  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
violation  of  the  ""privacy"  of  the  booth  ""upon 
which  iKatzj  Justifiably  relied  .  .  .  Ibid.  Find- 
ing a  "search  and  seizure"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Amendment  independent 
of  the  question  ot  trespass,  he  said  that  the 
case  had  to  be  decided  solely  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  It  had  met  "constitutional 
standards. ■'  Id.  at  7.  Consequently,  he  turned 
to  the  actions  of  the  agents. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  first  noted  that  the  sur- 
veillance was  not  begun  until  the  agents  had 
as  a  result  of  their  investigation  a  ""strong 
probability"  that  Katz  was  using  the  phone 
to  transmit  gambling  information  in  viola- 
tion of  federal  law.  Next  he  pointed  out  that 
the  survellhuice  was  ""limited  '  In  "scope  and 
duration"'  to  the  ""specific  purpose"  of  estab- 
lishing the  contents  of  the  telephone  com- 
munications. Ibid.  Save  on  a  single  instance, 
only  Katz's  conversations  were  overheard, 
and  the  interception  was  confined  to  "brief 
periods."  Ibid.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  then 
stated : 

"•  ...  it  Is  clear  that  this  surveillance  was 
so  narrowly  circiunscrlbed  that  a  duly  au- 
thorized magistrate,  properly  notified  of  the 
need  :or  such  Investigation,  specifically  in- 
formed of  the  basis  on  which  It  was  to  pro- 
ceed, and  clearly  appraised  of  the  precise 
Intrusion  It  would  entail,  could  constitu- 
tionally have  authorized,  with  appropriate 
safeguards,  the  very  limited  search  and 
seizure  that  .  . .  took  place'"  Ibid. 

VVliere  protections  "similar"  to  those  af- 
forded by  '"conventional  warrants"  were  pro- 
vided, and  "no  greater  invasion  of  privacy  was 
permitted  than  was  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,"  the  "legitimate  needs  of  iaw 
enforcement'  could  thus  be  "acconunodated" 
by  a  "Judicial  order".  Id.  at  8-9. 

Having  recognized  the  constitutionality  of 
electronic  surveillance.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
then  proceeded  to  clear  up  an  area  of  con- 
fusion that  had  arisen  under  the  Court's 
Berger  opinion.  He  noted  that  the  protec- 
tions afforded  by  court  order  electronic  sur- 
veillance need  not  be  ""identical"  only 
"similar"  to  that  alTorded  by  conventional 
warrants.  The  conventional  warrant,  he  said, 
ordinarily  serves  to  notify  the  suspect  of  an 
Intended  search.  Such  "prior  notice",  how- 
ever, may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  electronic 
surveillance  situation,  for  otherwise  the 
"'critical  evidence"  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  considerations  that  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  rule  requiring  prior  notice  else- 
where were  "not  relevant"  In  the  area  of 
"•Judicially  authorized  electronic  surveil- 
lance."." Id.  at  8  fn  16. 

While  It  was  apparent,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
said,  that  the  agents  had  acted  "with  re- 
straint." it  was  nevertheless  Inescapable 
that  the  restraint  had  been  imposed  by  the 
agents  themselves,  not  by  a  "Judicial  officer." 
They  did  not  have  to  submit  their  estimate 
of  probable  cause  to  a  magistrate  to  limit 
the  search  according  to  prior  court  order  or 
to  notify  the  magistrate  later  of  what  had 
been  seized.  Subject  only  to  well  defined 
exceptions,  he  observed,  searches  outside 
the  Judicial  process  were  per  se  unreasonable. 
For  this  reason  alone,  the  Court,  he  said, 
had  to  reverse  the  case.  The  agents  had  "ig- 
nored the  procedure  of  antecedent  justifi- 
cation,^ a  procedure  that  was  a  "constitu- 
tional precondition  of  [this]  kind  of 
electronic  surveillance.  .  .  .  Id.  at  12.  The 
conviction  thus  could  not  stand. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  filed  a  short  concur- 
ring opinion.  First  he  noted  that  he  read  the 


Court's  opinion  to  mean  a  twofold  test  un- 
der the  Fourth  Amendment  was  involved: 
1 1  a  person  must  iiave  exhibited  an  actual 
"expectation  of  privacy,"  and  2i  the  expecta- 
tion had  to  be  recognized  as  'reasonable". 
Thus,  he  felt,  the  Constitution  would  not 
protect  a  person  where  his  expectation  of 
privacy  was  reasonable,  as.  for  example,  i: 
would  be  in  an  open  field.  He  then  noted  that 
the  Court's  decision  did  not  mean  that  no  in- 
terceptlon  of  a  private  conversation  In  a 
phone  booth  could  be  reasonable  In  the 
absence  of  a  warrant.  There  were,  he  said, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  required 
a  warrant.  But  their  application  to  electronic 
surveillance  would  have  to  await  an  appro- 
priate occasion. 

Mr.  Justice  White  also  filed  a  concurring 
opinion.  First  he  noted  that  the  Court's  de- 
cision left  untouched  those  uses  of  tlec- 
trorUc  surveillance  techniques  where  ilie 
consent  of  one  of  the  parties  was  obtained 
A  man  must  take  the  risk,  he  said,  that  his 
hearer,  free  to  memorize  what  he  hears,  is 
Instead  recording  it  or  transmitting  it  i  j 
another.  He  then  observed  that  the  Court 
had  left  open  the  application  of  the  war- 
rant requirements  to  electronic  survelll.ince 
in  the  itrea  of  national  security,  a  require- 
ment he  thought  inapposite  in  that  area. 
Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan  filed  a  concurring  opinion. 
They  directed  their  remarks,  not  to  the 
Court's  opinion,  but  to  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Justice  White's  opinion.  It  was. 
they  said,  little  more  than  a  "green  light"  for 
executive  eavesdropping  in  "national  secu- 
rity" matters  without  judicial  authorization. 
For  them,  the  Fourth  Amendment  contains 
no  distinction  between  these  and  other 
matters.  The  requirement  of  the  detached 
m.igistrate  ctit  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  was  the  lone  dissenter. 
He  began  by  praising  the  Co-art  for  setting 
out  "methods  in  accord  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  guide  States  in  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  laws  passed  to 
regulate  wiretapping  by  government."  Tl.e 
Court's  opinion,  he  said,  removed  the  ""doubt" 
that  had  surrounded  the  Berger  holding.  His 
objection  to  the  Court's  opinion  remained 
that  which  he  had  in  Berger  itself:  he  could 
not  see  how  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  could  be  stretched  to  rover 
electronic  surveillance.  It  was.  he  said,  iio 
part  of  the  Court's  business  to  rewrite  the 
Amendment  in  order  to  bring  It  into  har- 
mony with  the  times.  Thus,  while  he  had 
praise  for  the  Court's  result,  he  felt  it  was 
not   authorized    by    the   Constitution. 

IS    ELECTEOracS    DANGEROUS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
documented  the  ;ieed.  I  think  that  the 
rev-lew  of  constitutional  materials  estab- 
lishes beyond  doubt  the  basic  constitu- 
tionality of  title  III.  But  may  I  now  say 
a  word  about  the  dangers. 

Contrary  to  what  we  have  heard,  elec- 
troiiic  surveillance  is  not  a  lazy  way  to 
conduct  an  investigation.  It  will  not  be 
used  wholesale  as  a  substitute  for  phys- 
ical investigation. 

Between  1940  and  1959,  the  office  of  the 
district  attorney  ui  New  York  County, 
where  electronic  .surveillance  iias  beti. 
vigorotisly  used,  handled  343.745  crimii.a. 
cases.  It  used  electronics  m  219  mvesti-a- 
tions,  and  obtained  only  "27  orders,  i:.- 
cluding  renewals.  This  was  prior  to  the 
State  law  which  required  court  order,-. 

After  1958,  when  court  orders  were  re- 
quired. District  Attorney  Hogan  received 
75  orders  per  year  for  wiretaps  and  19  for 
bugs.  That  is.  94  order.s  per  year,  out  or 
8  million  people.  2  million  households, 
and  5  million  telephones.  Hardly  indis- 
criminate use. 

The  reason  for  such  sparing  use  are 
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simple.  First,   electronic  surveillance   is 

really  useful  only  in  conspiratorial  activ- 
ities. And  that,  for  the  most  part,  means 
organrzed  crime. 

DtFFTCtT-T    TO    VSt. 

Second,  surveillance  is  ver>'  difficult  to 
use.  Tape  must  be  installed  on  telephones, 
and  wires  strung.  Bugs  are  difficult  to  in- 
stall in  many  places  since  surreptitous 
entry  is  often  impossible.  Often,  more 
than  one  entry  is  necessary  to  ad.tust 
equipment.  Static  and  room  noise  inter- 
fere. Devices  can  be  discovered.  Wireless 
transmission  can  be  intercepted. 

Third,  monitoring  this  equipment  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount 
of  law  enforcement's  time — hours  and 
hours  without  a  single  word  overheard 
simplv  because  no  one  is  speaking.  Even 
with  automatic  devices,  human  monitor- 
ing is  needed.  Seldom  can  one  man  do  it. 
since  there  must  be  some  one  present  to 
act  immediately  on  information  that  is 
overheard  dealing  with  a  crime  that 
is  just  about  to  be  committed. 

Often  the  fruits  of  the  surveillance  re- 
quire placing  a  subject  under  visual  sur- 
veillance or  putting  a  meeting  under 
physical  surveillance.  This  requires  sev- 
eral men.  Waiting  time  is  extensive,  and 
all  demands  specially  trained  personnel, 
who  are  scarce,  and  always  are  needed 
elsewhere.  Voices  and  names  overheard 
must  be  identified.  Conversations  must 
be  interpreted.  Sometimes  information 
is  unflerstood  too  late.  Often,  it  cannot 
be  decoded.  When  codes  are  not  used, 
conversation  still  is  frequently  unintelli- 
gible. 

To  say  that  title  III  will  result  in 
wholesale  bugging  of  private  individuals 
requires  an  ignorance  of  law-  enforce- 
ment and  of  oreranized  crime.  For  it  is 
organized-type  crime  in  which  this  tech- 
nique is  essential,  and  will  be  useful — and 
only  crime  of  an  organized-type  crime. 

PATTERN    OF    CRIMINALITY 

For  sur\"eillance  to  be  useful — indeed, 
under  the  bill,  for  it  to  be  authorized- 
there  must  be  a  pattern  of  criminal 
activity  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Soli- 
tary criminals  do  not  talk  to  others  about 
their  crimes.  .And  when  they  do.  they 
generally  do  not  talk  about  the  crimes 
they  are  preparing  to  commit. 

Telephones  are  useful  only  when  there 
is  a  widespread  organization  which  re- 
qtures  their  use.  Isolated  meetings  can- 
not be  predicted,  and  therefore  bugged. 
There  must  be  a  pattern  of  meetings. 

PRESTIGIOUS     SUPPORT 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  is  a  feel- 
ing in  the  Senate  that  title  III  is  a  terri- 
bly regressive  proposal.  I  cannot  share 
that  sentiment.  Moreover.  I  would  point 
to  the  number  and  nature  of  organiza- 
tions which  have  endorsed  limited  elec- 
tronic suneillance:  Such  prestigious 
nonpolice  organizations  as: 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  which,  for  2  years,  conducted  the 
most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
.'-tudy  of  the  criminal  justice  .system  ever 
done  in  this  Nation.  The  Judicial  Con- 
lerence  of  the  Umted  States,  five  judges 
of  U.S.  courts,  headed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, who  make  policy  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 


Delinquency,  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation concerned  with  impi-ovement 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  system, 

CONCERN    FOR    LIBERTY 

These  organizations  are  concerned 
with  civil  liberty,  as  we  are.  But  they 
found  through  their  studies  what  I  have 
concluded:  That  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  has  many  attributes  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  civil  libertarians. 

Not  only  must  we  be  concerned  about 
the  civil  liberties  aspects  of  organized 
crime.  Not  only  must  we  be  concerned 
that  those  whom  organized  crime  hurts 
most  are  those  who  most  need  society's 
ijrotection.  We  must  al.so  be  concerned 
about  the  indiscriminate  u.se  of  elec- 
tronic devices,  which  would  be  ended  by 
title  III, 

Further,  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
many  of  the  greatest  pi-oblems  now  as- 
sociated with  mass  conspiracy  trials- 
ambiguous  circumstantial  evidence,  sus- 
pect testimony  of  accomplices,  preju- 
diced variance — are  problems  of  evi- 
dence. And  they  arc  serious  problems.  If 
we  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  evi- 
dence used  in  organized  crime  cases,  we 
would  solve  many  problem.-;  which  should 
concern  civil  libertarians.  Not  only  would 
more  convictions  be  obtained;  they 
would  also  be  obtained  fairly. 


HOLMES     .\ND     BRANDEIS 


Mr.  President,  electronic  surveillance 
need  not  be  the  "dirty  business"  justly 
condemned  by  Justice  Holmes.  What 
Holmes  was  referring  to  was  wiretapping 
in  violation  of  a  State  statute. 

Nor  need  it  be  the  unjtistifiable  "in- 
trusion" justly  condemned  by  Justice 
Brandeis.  What  Brandeis  was  referriiig 
to  was  not  wiretapping  in  general,  but 
that  "as  was  practiced  in  the  case"  be- 
fore him — Olmstead  against  U.S. 

The  record  of  that  case  shows  that  the 
intrusion  was.  indeed,  indiscriminate  and 
whole.  Thus  Brandeis  argued  eloquently 
for  the  right  to  be  free  from  "unjustifi- 
able intrusion." 

In  title  in  of  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing, justification  must  be  shown  in  each 
application — and  it  must  be  tested 
against  our  belief  in  civil  liberty  and  the 
impact  of  organized  crime  on  human 
dignity. 

Understood  thus,  electronic  sui-veil- 
lance  is  neither  "dirty  business"  nor  a 
violation  of  the  individual's  "right  to  be 
left  alone." 

We  are  faced  here  with  a  question  of 
balance,  not  of  absolutes.  As  Edmund 
Burke,  said,  we  must  not  forget  that 
although  a  thing  "by  itself  may  appear 
to  be  wrong,  when  considered  with  rela- 
tion to  other  things,  it  may  be  perfectly 
i-ight — or  at  least  such  as  ought  to  be 
patiently  endui-ed  as  the  means  of  pre- 
venting something  that  is  worse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  copy  of  two  articles 
appearing  in  Life  magazine,  entitled 
"The  Mob,"  by  Sandy  Smith,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

The  Mob 

(By  Sandy  Smith) 
Call  it  the  Mob.  The  name  hts,  although 
any  of  a  half-dozen  others — the  Outfit,  the 


syndicate.  La  Cosa  Nostra,  the  Mafia— servea 
about  as  well.  Whatever  Ifs  called.  It  exists. 
and  the  fact  of  Its  existence  is  .i  national 
disgrace.  In  this  issue  and  the  next,  Lite 
reveals  the  structure,  tactics,  ruthlessness 
and  alarming  strength  of  this  brazen  em- 
pire. 

The  Mob  is  a  fraternity  of  thugs,  but  it 
holds  such  power,  wealth  and  influence  that 
in  one  way  or  another  it  poisons  us  all.  It 
rigs  elections  and  in  so  doing  destroys  the 
democratic  proce.ss.  More  and  more  It  Is 
muscling  Into  legitimate  business— local,  na- 
tional and  international-  to  the  extent  that 
nearly  every  .American  is  paying  Into  its 
treasury  in  countless  unsuspected  ways. 

The  5,000  members  of  Cosa  Nostra  are  all 
of  Italian  background,  and  most  of  them  are 
Sicilians,  Abetting  them  is  a  larger  .irmy  of 
nonmembcrs  <jf  many  creeds  and  origins  — 
who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  do  the  Mob's 
bidding.  The  scale  and  sophistication  of  its 
operations  challenge  the  imagination;  the 
Presidents  Crime  Commission  esUmates  the 
Mob's  annual  profit  from  illegal  gambling 
alone  at  $6  to  i.7  billion  ""Loan  .sharking." 
narcotics,  labor  racketeering.  "  k:mming" 
and  all  the  varieties  of  extortion  in  which 
it  deals  bring  in  enormous  .iddltional  .sums 
wrenched  out  of  the  poor  and  tho^e  least 
able  to  re.slst  the  exploiters.  Tl:irough  the 
mechanism  of  "the  lix."  it  can.  and  too  often 
does,  control  congressmen,  state  oflicials  and 
law  enforcement  men.  The  Mob  Is  in  fact  a 
government  of  its  own,  with  its  own  laws, 
enforced  with  torture  and  murder.  It  is  orga- 
nized with  ruthless  efficiency  to  achieve  its 
ends  and  protect  its  members  from  prosecu- 
tion. At  the  top  is  a  ruling  Ixxiy  which  settles 
internal  disputes  and  preserves  discipline. 
Beneath  this  supreme  coimcil  are  the  officers 
.ind  troops,  the  men  who  do  the  corrupting, 
briljlng.  extorting,  terrorizing,  robbing  and 
kiUlng. 

The  crime  .syndicate  of  icxJay  came  into 
being  with  Prohibition  and  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  grow  despite  iporadic  bursts  of 
public  concern.  One  of  the  prnicipal  reasons 
for  this  IS  that  existing  legal  machinery  is 
simply  unable  to  cope  with  It,  CrUnlnal  l.iws 
deal  with  indlvldu.il  crimes,  not  an  Iniernu- 
ilonal  .association.  Tlie  Mob's  multitiered 
hierarchy  ln.sulates  its  leaders  Irom  direct 
participation  in  the  crimes  they  (jrder.  To 
the  continuing  despair  of  police  agencies,  it 
has  also  benefited  vastly  irom  recent  court 
decisions  limiting  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. Most  of  all.  the  Mob  has  fattened  It- 
self on  the  public's  appetite  for  its  services- 
dope,  sex  and  gambling — and  apathy  toward 
its  evil. 


MACABRE     HOME    OF     A     'TAPO.'      MONUMENT     TO 
MOB    MURDER 

From  the  gateposts,  topped  by  menacing 
bronze  swans  with  wings  angrily  outspread, 
the  driveway  leads  up  about  two  blocks  to 
the  great  stone  mansion  near  Livingston.  N.J. 
Tlie  drive  is  overhung  by  trees  .ind  flanked 
with  flowers  in  uargoyle-shaped  pots.  The 
style  might  be  called  Transylvania  tradi- 
tional, with  overtones  of  the  owner's  native 
Sicily.  At  a  Jog  In  the  road  is  .-»  cluster  of 
painted  family  statutes  dominated  by  one  of 
the  squire  himself,  Rugglero  Bolardo.  .^stride  , 
a  horse. 

It  Is  a  chilling  place  even  In  the  warmth 
and  sun  of  an  August  morning.  A  lot  of  Mr. 
Bolardo'E  fellow  gangsters  are  mortnlly  afraid 
of  going  up  that  driveway  alone.  Some  who 
did  never  returned. 

As  mobsters  go.  Rugglero  Bolardo— or 
Richie  the  Boot,  as  he  Is  called— Is  not  a  very 
big  shot  Nonetheless,  he  is  a  significant  fig- 
ure in  organized  U.S.  crime  and  his  estate. 
literally,  is  one  of  Its  monuments  Bolardo  is 
a  capo'  (captain)  In  the  600-member  Cosa 
Nostra  Family  of  Vlto  Oenovese.  Now  a  stoop- 
shouldered  man  of  76.  he  putters  In 
his  flower  beds  and  mutters  imprecations 
against  the  world  in  general;  "They  call 
Bolardo  a  thief,  a  Vlller."  he  complained  to 
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one  recent  caller.  'They  call  him  Cosa  Nostra. 
Trouble." 

Two  other  New  Jersey  gangsters.  Angelo 
The  Gyp"  DeCarlo  and  Anthony  Russo.  once 
babbled  like  schoolboys  about  the  foul  deeds 
that  have  been  committed  beyond  those  col- 
orful gates.  As  an  Informant  was  to  relate, 
the   conversation   went    like   this; 

■Stay  away  from  there'"  said  Russo.  "So 
many  guys  liave  been  hit  there.  There's  this 
furnace  way  up  In  bacH.  That's  where  they 
burned  "em." 

DeCarlo.  fascinated,  asked  for  details. 
Russo  cheerily  ticked  off  victims  by  their 
first   names:    "Oliver   .    .   .   WUlle   .  Little 

Harold  .  .  .  Tony  .  .  "  He  himself,  Russo 
bragged,  had  carried  Little  Harold  to  the 
furnace  by  a  chain  tied  to  the  dead  man's 
throat 

Authorities  are  convinced  Russo  was  no 
exaggerating.  Certainly,  the  number  of  vie 
tims  inciner.ited  at  Bolardo's  estate  exceeds 
the  number  burled  on  the  much-publicized 
chicken  farm  near  Lakewood,  N  J.,  where 
remains  of  two  bodies  and  traces  of  a  third 
were  found  last  March.  But  no  corpses  have 
ever  come  to  light  at  Bolardo's:  people 
thought  to  have  died  there  are  listed  of- 
ficially as  Missing  Persons. 

Even'  the  big  shots  of  Cosa  Nostra,  ap- 
proach' Bolardo's  notorious  estate  with  re- 
spect In  November  1957.  when  the  high 
council  met  there  to  whack  up  the  terri- 
tory of  the  late  Albert  Anastasia.  they  came 
and  left  all  in  a  group — thus  avoiding  the 
path  described  by  Russo.  "  'way  up  In  back." 
Richie  Botardo — and  the  two  fellow  mob- 
sters who  discussed  the  crematorium  as  cas- 
ually as  two  men  might  compare  golf  scores — 
are  alive  and  free  men  at  this  writing.  They 
conduct  various  legal  and  Illegal  enterprises 
.n  New  Jersey  and  are  notably  prosperoxjs. 
Deep  in  the  rackets  since  Prohibition  days. 
A'.th  a  reputation  for  unabashed  savagery. 
Boiardo  gets  paid  $4,000  a  month  out  of  the 
Mob's  Lae  Vegas  "skimmini?"  profits.  He  also 
.-uns  a  legitimate  wrecking  business  (much 
of  the  nonfamily  statutary  on  his  estate  was 
salvaged  from  buildings  he  wrecked:  his 
house  is  built  of  stones  from  the  old  Newark 
post  office  1 .  He  presently  is  awaiting  trial 
on  a  gambling  charge  and  simultaneously  is 
dueling  with  Internal  Revenue. 

Russo.  48.  is  the  gambling  and  rackets  boss 
of  Monmouth  County.  N.J.  and  also  hiis  in- 
terests in  Florida.  Gyp  DeCarlo.  65.  an  obese 
character  who  detests  his  nickname,  like 
Bolardo  is  a  capo  in  the  Genovese  Family 
He  grows  fat  off  gambling  and  loan-shark 
rackets  in  Union  County.  N.J.  and  operates 
crap  games  that  float  from  borough  to  bor- 
ough In  New  York  City. 

Like     countless     others     In     the    rackets. 

Bolardo.    Russo    and    DeCarlo    are    virtually 

iws    unto    themselves,    answerable   only   to 

tne  invisible  government  to  which  they  owe 

their  sole  allegiance — Cosa  Nostra. 

HOW     JOE     BON.^NNO     SCHEMED     TO     KILL — -AND 

LOST 

If  Cosa  Nostra  has  a  failing  at  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  it  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  composed  at  all  levels  of  total 
scoundrels.  Loyally,  as  most  men  understand 
it.  simply  does  not  exist.  Though  elaborate 
oaths  are  required  for  membership  in  most 
cities,  the  members  hang  together  mainly 
for  the  enormous  pro-fit  this  makes  pcssiblo. 
and  also  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences  if 
they  do  otherwise.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Joseph  'Joe  Bananas"  Bonanno,  the 
New  ■york  mobster  whose  greed  almost  broke 
up  the  Syndicate. 

The  Mob's  ruling  council  was  organized 
in  1931  by  Lucky  Luciano  and  Al  Capone, 
and  Bonanno.  then  a  mean,  ambitions  26- 
year-old.  was  given  charter  membership  as 
the  representative  of  a  Brooklyn  gang.  It 
was  not  until  1963  that  the  name  Cosa 
Nostra  became  part  of  the  American  idiom. 
That  was  the  year  Joe  Valachl,  a  small-time 
killer    for    the    Mob,    decided    to    spill    the 


brotherhood's  secrets  to  federal  agents  and 
then,  on  network  television,  to  a  congres- 
sional committee.  As  Valachl  detailed  It — 
and  i«  some  lawmen  were  already  aware — 
each  of  the  "Commissioners"  serving  on  the 
ruling  council  Is  the  head  of  a  subdivision 
called  a  "Family"  which  more  or  less  has 
free  rein  over  the  rackets  In  Its  own  terri- 
tory. Any  disputes  over  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tions are  settled  by  the  Commission. 

At  present,  there  are  eight  Commissioners 
on  the  ruling  council;  Vito  Genovese  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  now  in  the  federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth;  Carlo  Gambino 
of  New  York;  Steve  Magaddlno  of  Buffalo; 
Joe  Colombo  of  New  York;  Joe  ZertUl  of 
Detroit;  Momo  Salvatore  'Sam"  Glancana  of 
Chicago;  Angelo  Bruno  of  Philadelphia — and 
the  aforementioned  Joe  Bonanno.  (There  was 
a  ninth  member.  Thomas  -Three-Finger 
Brown"  Lucchese.  who  died— of  natural 
causes — in  July:  the  vacancy  is  still  up  for 
grabs.) 

Collectively,  they  are  not  a  physically  im- 
posing lot,  nor  even  frightening.  Five  of 
them  are  over  60.  Magaddlno,  at  75,  Is  widely 
spoken  of— though  never  to  his  face — as  a 
senile  and  autocratic  windbag.  Glancana  is 
59.  Bruno,  a  tubby  hypochondriac  to  whom 
the  greeting  "How  are  you'?"  is  an  invitation 
to  deliver  an  organ  recital,  is  57.  Even  Co- 
lombo, at  43.  doesn't  stark  up  as  much  of 
a  headbreaker.  Yet  the  thing  to  remember  is 
that  they  got  where  they  are — and  have 
managed  to  stay  there — by  killing  people. 

The  troublemaker  In  the  executive  club 
was  Joe  Bonanno.  a  fact  that  stemmed  from 
his  aggressive  and  Inventive  nature.  A  lot 
of  his  Innovations  worked  out  very  well — 
for  instance,  the  "split-level  coffin."  As  the 
Bolardo  Incinerator  disclosure  points  out, 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  victims  has  always 
been  a  problem  taxing  the  mobsters'  Inge- 
nuity. Bonanno  solved  It  In  Brooklyn  by  ac- 
quiring a  funeral  home.  To  get  rid  of  un- 
wanted corpses  he  had  them  stuffed  into 
the  lower  compartment  of  a  specially  built 
casket  of  his  own  design.  The  corpse  of  rec- 
ord lay  in  the  upper  compartment,  with 
family  and  cemetery  keepers  none  the  wiser. 
When  such  a  tandem  burial  was  to  be  neld. 
Bonanno  supplied  muscular  pallbearers  who 
oould  carry  the  extra  weight  without  strain 
Bonanno's  victims  in  the  lower  berths  were 
put  underground  before  police  even  became 
aware  they  were  missing. 

By  1963.  at  the  age  of  58.  Bonanno  had 
lost  none  of  his  ambition  and  had  developed 
a  vast  disdain  for  his  fellow  Commissioners — 
some  of  whom  had  been  mere  car  thieves 
when  he  was  already  on  the  council.  He 
habitually  staked  out  for  himself  areas 
deemed  'open '  by  the  Commission — such 
as  the  U.S.  Southwest  and  Canada.  "He's 
planting  flags  all  over  the  world!"  fumed 
Commissioner  Magaddlno  when  Bonarmo 
musculed  Into  Magaddino's  Canadian  pre- 
serves. 

The  greedy  Bonanno  was  doing  more  than 
planting  flags.  Seeing  a  chance  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  brotherhood,  he  Issued  contracts 
for  the  miu-ders  of  three  fellow  Commis- 
sioners— Magaddlno,  Lucchese  and  Gam- 
bino— and  another  contract  for  slaying  of 
the  head  of  a  Family  in  California,  Frank 
DeSlmone.  Bonanno  assigned  the  New  York 
murders  to  one  Joe  Magliocco.  a  fat  hood- 
lum with  high  blood  pressure.  Magliocco 
Ih  turn  farmed  the  New  York  murder  con- 
tracts out  to  an  ambitious  young  torpedo 
named  Joe  Colombo. 

Colombo  turned  otit  to  be  more  of  an  an- 
gler than  a  triggerman.  He  tipped  off  the 
Commission  to  Bonanno's  plaiined  coup,  and 
they  hurriedly  convened  a  meeting  to  deal 
with  the  treachery.  Magliocco  and  Bonanno 
were  surrunoned  to  face  charges.  Magliocco 
appeared  in  a  panic,  made  a  full  confession. 
Was  banished  from  Cosa  Nostra,  fined  S50.000 
and  sent  home.  Shortly  thereafter  he  died 
of  a  heart-att«tct?*leanwhlle.  his  Family  and 


t-att«tct?*lean' 


his  Commission  seat  were  given  to  the  stool 
pigeon  Colombo. 

Joe  Bonanno  never  showed  up  for  trial.  He 
hid  out  on  the  West  Coast,  using  the  name 
•J.  Santone."  Then,  In  1964,  he  went  to  Can- 
ada to  poach  once  more  on  Magaddino's 
grounds.  Magaddlno  went  into  a  frenzy,  call- 
ing a  Commission  meeting  for  Sept.  18,  1964. 
in  the  Englewood  Cliffs.  N  J.  home  of  gang- 
ster Thomas  Ebolt.  Bonanno  ignored  that 
meeting,  too,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the 
Commission's  emissary  Sam  DeCavalcante. 
whose  blgge.st  previous  distinction  had  been 
in  trying  to  develop  a  garbage  disposal  unit 
that  would  reduce  a  human  body  to  a  meat- 
ball. In  the  face  of  Bonanno's  Insults,  the 
council  accepted  the  advice  of  Its  Chicago 
Commissioner,  Momo  Glancana;  "Kill— klil! 
Why  don't  you  just  kill  the  guy?" 

On  Oct  14,  Magaddlno  met  in  Buffalo  with 
two  men.  An  informant  has  recalled  bits  of 
the  conversation:  'New  York  .  .  .  the  law- 
yer ...  we  got  the  car." 

Seven  nights  later.  Bonanno  and  lour 
lawyers  dined  in  a  New  York  steak  house  .\ 
sixth  man  joined  them  about  11  p.m  He  left 
the  table  twice,  walking  out  in  a  rainstorm 
to  use  a  corner  phone. 

Shortly  after  midnight.  Bonanno's  panv 
left  the  restaurant  in  taxis.  The  sixth  man, 
who  took  a  separate  taxi,  got  out  at  37th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  and  beckoned  to  tw<i 
men  standing  on  the  corner.  A  few  minutes 
later.  Bonanno  arrived  at  an  apvartmen- 
house  a  block  away.  The  two  men  stepped  up 
and  forced  Bonanno  into  a  car  :it  gunpoint 
Thotigh  there  has  been  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tion about  the  kidnaping— including  a  theory 
that  Bonanno  staged  the  whole  thing  t- 
avoid  an  appearance  before  a  grand  jury — the 
fact  is  that  he  was  held  for  about  six  weeks 
somewhere  in  the  Catskills.  "niere  he  talkfd 
his  captors  out  of  killing  him  by  raising  the 
specter  of  a  nationwide  gang  war  if  they 
knocked  him  off.  But  if  they  let  him  go.  he 
promised  to  turn  over  his  gang  and  his 
rackets  in  gratitude  Apparently  the  Commis- 
sioners' lust  for  loot  exceeded  their  lust  (or 
vengeance,  for  they  turned  him  loose  ;n 
December  1964. 

Bonanno  was  only  fooling.  He  went  tr, 
Haiti  to  bide  his  time,  then  returned  to  New 
York  last  year  to  rally  his  gang,  claim  liis 
place  in  the  Commission  and  continue  l.i- 
invasion  of  Canada.  Magaddlno  still  howls 
about  it,  but  the  other  Commissioners,  per- 
haps afraid  of  the  guns  in  Bonanno's  Fam::;. , 
seem  intent  on  trynng  to  ignore  him,  hoping 
he'll  go  away,  or  something. 

YOtm    LAND    IS    HOODLAND 

The  disturbing  fact  is  that  the  Mob  today 
is  spread  across  the  land  and  has  been  able 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  core  of  society 
Most  Americans  are  just  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  its  influence. 

Cosa  Nostra  is  a  cartel  of  24  semi-inde- 
pendent Families  that  vary  widely  in  size 
I  from  20  to  1.000  members)  and  their  im- 
portance in  the  rackets.  Each  Family  unit 
:s  headed  by  a  Boss  and  several  of  these 
Bosses — the  current  number  is  eight — sit  uii 
Cosa  Nostra's  ruling  Commission.  The  other 
Family  heads  i  shown  flanking  the  mapi  are 
not  necessarily  less  powerftil  than  individua: 
Commissioners — Raymond  Patriarca  in  New- 
England  and  Carlos  Marcello  in  Louisiana, 
for  example,  are  more  powerful  than  some 
who  sit  on  the  ruling  body.  But  they  gener- 
ally follow  the  Commission's  edicts. 

Second  in  command  in  each  Family  Is  the 
Underboss.  Beneath  him  are  squads  known 
as  regivies.  each  headed  by  a  capo  icaptaiin 
aid  staffed  by  younger  or  less  accomplished 
thugs  known  as  soldati  1  soldiers).  When  a 
member  grows  old  or  infirm  he  may  become  .^ 
consigliere.  a  sort  of  a  mobster  emeritus  who 
serves  only  as  an  adviser  to  the  Boss.  The 
Boss  passes  orders  down  the  chain  of  com- 
mand— a  system  designed  to  screen  the  top 
man  from  "the  police.  The  Boss  has  tremen- 
dous  authority    in   his    own    territory,    pre- 
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siding  over  all  gangland  enterprises— he  is 
a  partner  in  everything— and  also  umpiring 
intra-gang  frictions,  as  New  England  Boss 
Patriarca  is  shown  doing  in  the  Boston  gang 
war  in  the  map  at  left.  The  membership 
rolls  of  Cosa  Nostra  supposedly  have  been 
closed  since  1957— an  attempt  by  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  a  recruiting  race  that 
might  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
within  the  fraternity.  Nevertheless,  some 
Families  continue  to  add  new  mem'oers  when 
an  old  one  dies  and,  despite  the  decerpltude 
of  the  present  Commissioners,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  ambitious  younger  talent  waiting 
to  take  over 

In  the  old  days,  a  recruit  had  to  take  part 
In  at  least  one  murder  before  he  was  ac- 
cepted. But  during  the  World  War  II  man- 
power shortage,  standards  slipped  and  later, 
as  murder  became  a  less  popular  tactic,  many 
gangsters  were  let  in  who  never  had  made  a 
fatal  score.  This  irks  .some  oldtlmers.  As 
one  graving  hiX)d  complained.  "Today  you 
got  a  thousand  guys  in  here  that  never  broke 
an  egg." 

THE    BRA7EN    ATTEMPT    TO    SPRING     HOFFA    WITH 
A      SI      MILLION      bribe;      A     CASE     OF     "THE     FIX" 

At  the  heart  of  every  successful  gangster's 
operation  is  the  Fix— the  working  arrange- 
ment with  key  police  and  elected  officials  and 
business  and  union  executives.  It  guarantees 
the  racketeers  room  to  swing  and  a  certain 
amount  of  acceptance  in  "respectable" 
circles.  For  sheer  audacity  and  sweep,  few 
Fixes  the  Mob  has  ever  undertaken  could 
top  a  plot  just  now  unfolding  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  Cosa  Nostra  is  ruled  over 
by  Carlos  Marcello.  Its  hoped-for  objective 
is  liberty  for  James  Hoffa.  the  imprisoned 
boss  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Life  has  found  conclusive  evidence  that 
Hoffa's  pals — some  in  the  union,  some  in  the 
Mob.  some  in  both — dropped  $2  million  into 
a  spring-Hoffa  fund  late  last  year.  The  money 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Cosa  Nostra 
mobsters,  and  it  was  to  be  payable  to  any- 
one who  could  wreck  the  government's  jury- 
tampering  case  on  which  Hoffa  had  been 
convicted. 

In  due  course,  the  money  was  made  avail- 
able to  Marcello  to  do  the  Job.  The  chief 
government  witness  in  the  trial,  which  look 
place  in  1964  in  Chattanooga,  had  been  Ed- 
ward Grady  Partin,  leader  of  a  Teamster 
local  in  Baton  Rouge.  La,  As  the  Mob  saw  it, 
Partin  was  a  logical  target  for  a  Fix.  If  he 
could  be  persuaded  somehow  to  recant  his 
own  testimony,  or  to  "taint"  It  by  claiming 
that  wiretaps  had  been  u.'ed  against  Hoffa, 
the  conviction  would  surely  be  reversed.  By 
last  January,  the  Mob  might  had  assumed 
that  Partin  already  had  been  softened  up. 
A  series  of  dynamite  explosions  had  wrecked 
construction  sites,  trucks  and  oil-drllllng 
rigs  of  companies  whose  employes  were  mem- 
bers of  Partin's  union.  Partin  got  the  mes- 
sage all  right,  but  ignored  it. 

Then  another  pitch  was  made  to  Partin. 
It  was  arranged  by  Aubrey  Young.  45.  who 
for  years  had  been  an  aide  and  confidant  of 
Louisiana  Governor  John  J.  McKelthen. 

Though  the  governor  did  not  know  it, 
Young  had  some  curious  contacts  outside  of 
the  executive  suite.  One  of  these  was  Mar- 
cello. about  whose  empire  >  ou  will  read  more 
in  next  week's  instalment- 

In  January,  Young  set  up  a  meeting  with 
Partin  at  the  request  of  still  another  man 
of  influence  in  Louisiana  politics,  a  some- 
time public  relations  specialist  and  all- 
around  operator  named  D'Alton  Smith. 

Members  of  Smith's  family  are  well-placed 
in  Louisiana.  His  brother.  A.  D.  Smith,  is  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  His 
sister.  Mrs.  Frances  Pecora.  is  an  cfflcial  of 
the  state  insurance  commission.  Mrs.  Pecora 
is  also  the  wife  of  Nofio  Pecora.  former  oper- 
ator of  the  Marcello-owned  Town  and  Coun- 
try Motel  in  New  Orleans. 
The    meeting   with    Partin    took    place    at 


Young's   house  in  Baton  Rouge.  Smith  was 
there  when  Partin  arrived. 

"D'Alton  had  told  me  he  wanted  to  see 
if  he  could  .straighten  out  Partin's  testimony 
to  help  Hoffa."  Young  has  since  told  Life. 
•When  I  saw  what  they  were  talking  about 
In  the  parlor.  I  took  a  walk  because  I  didn't 
want  any  part  of  It.  After  the  meeting. 
D'Alton  told  me  that  he  couldn't  budge  Par- 
tin;  that  Partin  said  his  testimony  was 
true." 

Partin  confirmed  to  Life  that  this  indeed 
was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  and  has 
added  these  details  of  the  inducements  he 
says  were  held  out  to  him:  The  intlal  offer 
for  the  changing  of  his  testimony  was  $25,000 
a  year  for  10  \ears.  He  turned  it  down.  Tlie 
ante  was  hiked  until  it  reached  an  overall 
total  of  iM  million  .Still  Partin  refused 
When  Smith  gave  It  up  as  a  bad  job  and 
went  away.  Partin  called  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

A  short  time  later.  Young  who  had  been 
drinking  heavllv.  sought  sanctuary  for  three 
days  in  the  Town  and  Country  Motel,  which 
is  Marcello's  rackets  headquarters.  Youne;  has 
offered  this  explanation;  "I  go  to  the  Town 
and  Country  because  there's  always  lots  of 
polltlclan.^i  there  I  didn't  see  Carios  or  talk 
to  him.  I  know  I  didn't,  because  there  was 
a  state  policeman  with  me  all  the  time." 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  Partin's  call,  the 
Ju.stlce  Department  began  .:n  investigation 
into  the  bribery  attempt.  Young  returned 
to  the  capital  at  Baton  Rouge  When  the 
governor  asked  him  to  explain  his  absence. 
Young  blurted  out  the  story  of  the  at- 
temped  bribery  of  Partin  Furious,  Mc- 
Kelthen threatened  to  fire  him.  Young  re- 
signed. 

As  to  what  has  happened  to  the  ?2  million. 
Marcello.  of  course,  isn't  talkir?.  .\nd  Hoffa 
remains  In  federal  prison. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  Intricate 
forces  involved  in  a  particular  sort  of  Fix 
But  a  Fix  doesn't  have  to  entail  an  exchange 
of  monev.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
in  fear,  through  means  as  unsubtle  as  a  crack 
over  the  head,  an  arm  broken  by  twisting, 
an  implied  dl.sclosure  of  family  skeletons,  a 
hoarse  voice  on  the  phone,  a  timely  murder. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  campaign  'con- 
tributions" or  by  outright  bribes.  It  can  be 
attained  through  employment  of  public  re- 
lations counsels  who  stress  things  like  the 
good  name  of  a  city  or  the  amount  of  money 
donated  to  charity  by  Mob  enterprl,5es,  or 
who  plant  in  newspaper  columns  evidences 
of  the  charm,  wit  and  good  connections  of 
key  mobsters  as  they  are  seen  about  the  spots 
where  expensive  people  gather.  It  can  be 
helped  immeasurably  with  cheap  devices  like 
easy  "loans"  to  a  reporter  whose  tastes  out- 
run his  Income. 

A  blg-clty  mavor  may  have  nothing  but 
loathing  for  mobsters.  Yet  if  disclosure  of 
corruption  In  his  city  threatens  the  tenure 
of  his  political  machine,  he  may  make  every 
effort  to  suppress  the  story— rationalizing 
that  the  city  would  be  much  worse  off  with 
the  opposition  in  control.  This  is  a  solid 
dividend  of  the  Fix.  Ask  any  gangster. 

THE   FAT    MAN    WHO    DIED   ON    A    MEAT   HOOK 

Tlie  information  and  entertainment  media, 
and  ultimately  the  public  themselves,  play 
their  part  In  all  of  this.  Too  often  they  take 
a  scriptwTlter's  view  of  gangsters,  viewing 
them  as  one  would  look  at  tenants  of  the 
great  ape  house  at  the  700 — with  vague  thrills 
of  Identity  but  with  amused  tolerance.  When 
Frank  Sinatra  appears  in  public  with  Sam 
Glancana.  who  is  a  killer  and  a  crook,  the 
tendency  is  to  see  Sinatra  as  a  bigger  swinger 
than  ever— not  just  another  entertainer  who 
has  some  crummy  friends. 

Glancana  is  a  pretty  good  exhibit  when  it 
comes  to  illustrating  the  manicuring  of  goril- 
las. Despite  his  absence  from  the  country, 
his  Fix  in  Chicago  renialns  as  tight  and  tra- 
ditional as  any  you  could  find. 

Glancana  took  over  the  300-member  Chl- 


<  a^'o  Cosa  Nostra  Family— the  Outfit,  as  it 
is  called  locally-  In  1957.  after  it  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that  the  incumbent  Boss. 
Tony  Accardo.  was  getting  t;00  slow  and  to<J 
rich.  Glancnna's  decision  was  brought  home 
to  Accardo  by  a  bullet  fired  over  his  head  as 
Tony  was  entering  his  spaclou.s  $500,000  es- 
t.ite  In  suburban  River  Forest.  He  under- 
stood. 

Sam  Glancana  Is  a  frail,  gnomelike  man 
whose  const.»nt  cigar  smoking  has  deformed 
his  upper  lip  into  a  permanent  sneer.  Back 
in  World  War  II.  when  asked  by  the  draft 
ixiard  what  he  did  for  a  living,  he  replied, 
•T  steal."  He  was  adjudged  a  p.'-ychopath, 
and  Sam  figures  It  w:is  a  bad  rap.  'I  was 
telling  them  the  truth,"  he  said.  Before  he 
was  old  enough  to  vote,  he'd  been  arrested 
three  times  (or  murder.  He  likes  the  girls— 
for  one  he  purchaspd  .i  rrmountr-d  30-rHrat 
stolen  diamond  from  a  fence  In  New  York— 
and  has  made  international  headlines  as  the 
recurrent  escort  of  Singer  Phyllis  McGulre. 
He  likes  to  play  golf,  and  when  FBI  agents 
began  bothering  his  tjame  when  they  had 
him  under  surveillance  In  1963,  he  went  to 
lederal  court  and  got  an  order  stipulating 
that  the  agents  mtist  stay  two  foursomes 
back. 

Ultimately,  the  agents  won  that  round. 
Glancana  vi-as  called  before  a  grand  jury, 
granted  Inununlty  from  prosecution  .stem- 
ming from  anything  he  might  say  and.  when 
he  refu.sed  to  answer  questions,  served  a 
year  In  jail  for  contempt.  Fearing  another 
such  .sentence,  he  has  sUayed  pretty  much 
nut  of  the  country  ever  since  For  a  time, 
control  of  the  Outfit  fell  to  Glancana's  lieu- 
tenants, but  as  federal-  prosecutions  sent 
several  of  them  to  jail.  Family  matters  de- 
manded a  more  experienced  hand  at  the 
helm  One  current  theory  Is  that  Accurdo  has 
come  out  of  retirement  to  resume  active  con- 
trol . 

The  truth  Is  that  Giancana  Is  still  running 
things  by  remote  control  (roni  a  hideout  In 
Mexico,  a  posh  casUe  near  Cuernavaca  where 
he  ix>ses  as  Rlccardo  Scalzettl  The  real  Scal- 
7ettl  Glancana's  erstwhile  chauffeur  and 
courier,  is  more  (amlllar  to  Chlcagoans  as 
Richard  Cain,  a  well-known  former  Chicago 
policeman  and  more  recently  a  private  In- 
vestigator. 

In  Chlc:'.go.  where  racketeering  was  per- 
fected, the  connection  between  the  Mob  :ind 
the  politicans  remains  extenslveMfiid  arro- 
gant. From  an  office  across  (rom^ity  Hall, 
there  are  men  ready  to  carry  out  Glancana's 
wishes  and  attend  to  the  clockwork  of  the 

It  Is  a  matter  of  particular  pride  to  Glan- 
cana and  his  boys  that  they  are  firmly  in 
control  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  political  organizations  in  Chi- 
cago's famous  First  -Ward,  which  includes  the 
Loop  with  its  cUttering  commerce  and  the 
West  Side  campus  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois as  well  as  a  warren  of  flophouses,  honky- 
tonks  pool  halls,  pawnshops  and  slums  It 
also  enfolds  City  Hall,  the  Cook  County 
courthouse,  police  headquarters,  the  federal 
courthouse  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  most  of  the  major  office 
buildings,  the  largest  hotels  and  the  ter- 
minals or  ma1or  railroads  The  Democratic 
organizations  of  two  other  West  Side  wards— 
the  28th  and  the  29th— are  also  nominally 
chattels  of  the  Mob,  But  the  real  gangster 
operative  power,  for  obvious  reasons.  Is  in 
the  First. 

Tlie  First  Ward  Republican  apparatus  is 
a  joke  Glancana's  men  permit  it  to  exist 
only  so  they  can  have  a  foot  in  both  parties 
The  hoods  have  been  known  to  round  up  a 
few  thousand  GOP.  votes  in  certain  elec- 
tions just  to  avoid  embarrassing  Democratic 
winners  with  heavy  pluralities  from  a 
gangster-dominated  political  organization. 
But  aside  from  being  something  to  scratch 
matches  on.  Republicans  in  the  First  Ward 
are  handy  In  oti.er  ways.  In  Mexico  City  this 
year,   for  example.   Glancana  and  Miss  Mc- 
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Guire  tooled  around  In  a  white  Oldsmoblle 
licensed  to  Peter  Granata,  the  present  Re- 
publican committeeman  In  the  First  Ward. 
Although  Cosa  Nostra  control  over  the 
three  wards  is  sis  well-known  to  many  Chl- 
capoans  as  the  Water  Tower.  Mayor  Richard 
J  Daley,  the  longtime  guru  of  Cook  County's 
Democrats,  stays  aloof.  As  Chicago  mayors 
have  always  done.  Mayor  Daley  tends  to 
bristle  at  allegations  of  organized  corrup- 
tion In  his  city  as  being  something  less  than 
patriotic.  Leadership  of  ward  organizations, 
he  contends.  !s  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
jseople  In  the  wards. 

FHrst  Ward  Democratic  headquarters.  Just 
across  La  Salle  Street  from  City  Hall,  is  a 
handily  Ioc;ited.  permanently  established 
center  of  political  corruption  Here  politi- 
cians, jjolloemen.  newsmen  and  other  use- 
ful people  troop  into  the  office  for  favors 
given  and  received  (As  in  few  other  cities. 
certain  Journalists  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
First  Ward  Fix.  The  First  Ward  Democratic 
organization.  If  It  serves  the  gangster's  needs, 
can — and  on  occasion  does — swing  enough 
Influence  In  city  rooms  to  get  a  story  killed 
or  softened  to  the  point  where  It  Is  almost 
an  apology  >  The  principal  disbursing  officer, 
and  Glancana's  main  liaison  with  the  First 
Ward-heeters.  is  Pat  Marcy.  who  served  a 
prison  term  for  robbery  back  before  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  First  Ward  Democratic 
organization. 

Details  of  the  First  Ward's  bribe  trafficking 
were  spelled  out  in  a  1963  report  on  police 
corruption  in  Chicago  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  TTie  report,  naming  names, 
disclosed  specific  payoffs  that  kept  police 
:rom  cracking  down  on  centers  of  vice  op- 
erated by  the  Giancana  Mob.  But  Police  Su- 
perintendent Orlando  W.  Wilson,  a  man  with 
.1  reputation  for  Incorruptibility,  reacted  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  Mayor  Daley, 
.scoffing  at  the  report  as  "gossip"  and  refusing 
ro  take  any  action  against  accused  bribe- 
takers on  the  police  force — including  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Sgrt.  Paul  Qulnn.  i  Wil- 
son retired  August  1.  Qulnn  remains  on  the 
force  as  administrative  assistant  to  Wilson's 
successor,  James  B.  Conlisk  Jr.) 

Giancana  rules  the  First  Ward  like  a  Tartar 
warlord.  He  can  brush  an  alderman  of  the 
city  council  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand — 
as  he  did  In  1962.  when  he  ordered  the  resig- 
nation of  Alderman  John  D'Arco.  lit  was  all 
brought  to  a  'asad  by  a  D'Arco  faux  pas.  He 
.=ind  Giancana  were  seated  at  a  restaurant 
•able  when  an  FBI  agent,  well-known  to  both 
;r.e:;.  approached.  D'Arco.  reacting  as  a  f)Oll- 
•■.-;.in.  '.eaped  to  his  feet  and  shook  hands 
.v:-..i  :he  .igent.  Giancana  disapproved.  Exit 
A.  lerrr.an  D'Arcoi.  Stale  Senator  Anthony 
D-:  .e  a  relative  of  Glancana's  late  wife. 
1-  •.  rrunated  to  succeed  D'Arco.  Four  days 
t..  ,o  -.je  aldermanic  election,  the  gang  Boss 
ipr:  -  isly  decided  that  DeTolve  would  not 
-10.  eUi-.er.  In  the  ensuing  confusion,  the  F^rst 
Ward  wound  up  without  an  alderman  for  a 
year.  Not  many  constituents  could  discern 
my  difference. 

For  seven  years,  U.S.  Representative  Roland 
Llbonatl  was  one  of  the  tame  congressmen 
from  the  First  Ward.  "Llbby"  got  on  the  pow- 
erful House  Judiciary  Committee  and  became 
something  of  a  Capitol  Hill  landmark.  Tony 
Tlsci,  Glancana's  son-in-law,  was  on  the  gov- 
ernment payroll  at  Sll,829.84  a  year  as  Llbo- 
natl's  assistant.  In  1962.  for  reasons  still  un- 
disclosed, Giancana  decided  that  Llbonatl 
was  .T.  liability.  The  hapless  congressman  sub- 
mitted without  a  protest  and.  for  stated 
reasons  of  his  wife's  ill  health,  obediently  did 
not  run  for  re-election  in  1964.  Tlscl  stayed 
on  as  assistant  to  Libonatl's  successor.  Frank 
Annunzio. 

The  grand  Jury  Investigation  that  Jailed 
Giancana  eventually  dislodged  Tlscl  from 
.^nnunzio's  payroll.  The  disclosure  that  Tlscl 
had  refused  to  talk  to  the  Jury,  pleading  fear 
of  self-incrimination,  was  followed  by  his 
resignation  as  .Annunzio's  aide.  Marcy  and 
D  Arco  were  also  Fifth  Amendment  witnesses. 


But  there,  as  might  be  expected,  the  matter 
rested.  US.  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  a 
Democratic  appointee,  did  not  extend  im- 
munity to  Tlscl.  Marcy  and  D'Arco  even 
though  they,  like  Giancana,  had  balked  at 
testifying,  immunity  for  them  might  have 
been  embarrassing  for  Mayor  Daley's  Demo- 
cratic machine.  It  would  have  given  the  three 
the  choice  of  exposing  the  workings  of  Gl- 
ancana's captive  organization  or.  like  him. 
going  to  Jail. 

For  some  years,  Glancana's  political  courier 
was  the  master  fixer  of  the  Chicago  Mob.  the 
late,  notorious  Murray  Hvimphreys.  Using 
the  name  "Mr.  Pope."  he  frequently  delivered 
messages  and  packages  to  Llbonatl  and  other 
members  of  the  Illinois  congressional  delega- 
tion. Humphreys  died  In  1965,  and  some  of 
his  political  duties  now  fall  to  Gus  Alex,  who 
runs  the  rackets  for  Giancana  In  the  First 
Ward. 

Qlancana,  jjerhaps  spellbound  by  his  ac- 
quaintances among  celebrities  and  his  con- 
trol over  pald-for  political  hacks,  has  been 
known  to  overstep  his  own  Influence.  Once, 
during  a  time  of  tight  surveillance  by  the 
FBI,  he  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  a  hood- 
lum named  Charles  English,  with  a  message 
for  the  O-men  who  were  waiting  outside  for 
him  to  leave  a  saloon.  The  message  was  an 
invitation  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  then  the 
Attorney  General,  to  sit  down  and  talk  over 
calling  the  agents  off.  English  made  quite 
a  sales  pitch.  "Elected  ofUcials  all  over  the 
country,  hundreds  of  'em,  owe  their  Jobs 
to  'Moe.'  "  he  explained  proudly  His  parting 
words  were  equally  blithe:  "Moe  says  if 
Kennedy  wants  to  talk,  he  should  get  in 
touch  with  Frank  Slntra  to  set  it  up." 

Kennedy  passed  up  the  bid — and  along 
about  that  time  Sinatra  fell  out  of  New  Fron- 
tier favor.  The  FBI  continued  Its  investiga- 
tions, resulting  In  .i  1965  Jail  sentence  for 
Giancana. 

Some  of  Glancana's  lieutenants  have  their 
own  connections  with  politicians,  officials 
and  important  people.  Gus  Alex  has  an 
especially  warm  relationship  with  Chicago's 
city  treasurer.  Marshall  Korshak,  and  his 
brother.  Attorney  Sidney  Korshak.  Sidney  Is 
a  pal  of  other  leading  Chicago  ganasters — 
"a  message  from  him  (Sidney!. "  a  prominent 
mobster  once  was  quoted  on  a  witness  stand. 
"is  a  message  from  us."  On  Alex's  applica- 
tion in  1957  for  an  apartment  on  exclusive 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  he  described  himself  as  a 
S15.000-a-year  employe  of  Marshall  Korshak. 
then  a  state  senator. 

Among  political  favors  rendered  by  pald- 
for  officials  to  Cosa  Nostra  are  the  passing 
along  of  Information  that  comes  over  their 
desks  and  the  sending  up  of  storm  signals 
whenever  official  action  against  the  Mob  is 
threatened. 

In  1962.  for  example.  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  sent  his  federal  prosecutors  a  list 
of  gangsters  to  be  investigated,  stipulating 
that  the  list  be  held  in  strict  secrecy  within 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  a  copy  of  the  list  turned  tip  In  a  Michi- 
gan Avenue  office  used  by  Giancana  and  Alex. 

Fans  of  Sinatra  and  Miss  McGuire  might 
reconsider  their  acceptance  of  Giancana  as 
a  social  figure  If  they  had  heard  a  conver- 
sation which  took  place  in  Miami  a  few  years 
ago  among  three  Giancana  employes.  So,  for 
that  matter,  might  Sinatra  and  Miss  Mc- 
Qulre.  The  subject  was  William  Jackson,  a 
grotesque  slugger  for  the  Outfit  who  weighed 
well  over  350  pounds.  Jackson  somehow  had 
gotten  out  of  line  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
As  faithfully  related  by  an  Informant.  James 
Torella  and  Flore  Buccieri  were  telling  John 
(Jackie)  Cerone  with  some  glee  how  they'd 
gone  about  it. 

"Jackson  was  hung  up  on  that  meat  hook," 

said  Torello.  "He  was  so  heavy  he  bent 

it.  He  was  on  that  thing  three  days  before 
he  croaked." 

Buccieri  began  to  giggle.  "Jackie,  you 
shoulda  seen  the  guy.  Like  an  elephant,  he 


was,  and  when  Jimmy  hit  him  in  the  

with  that  electric  rod  .  .  ." 

Torello  Interrupted  excitedly.  "He  was 
floppln'  around  on  that  hook,  Jackie.  We 
tossed  water  on  him  to  give  the  prod  a  better 
charge,  and  he's  screamin".  .  .  ." 

The  conversation  turned  animatedly  to 
other  methods  of  dispensing  Glancana's 
brand  of  Justice — except  for  the  revolting 
subject  matter,  they  might  have  been  men 
sitting  around  a  bait  shop  discussing  favorite 
fishing  lures.  "The  stretcher  Is  best."  insisted 
Torello.  "Put  a  guy  on  It  with  chains  and 
vou  can  stretch  him  until  his  iolnt.<!  pcin  . 
Remember  the  guy  that  sweat  so  much  he 
dried  out?  He  was  ahcays  wantln'  water, 
water.  ...  I  think  he  died  of  thirst." 

Once  again,  a  reminder:  these  men  are 
members  of  Glancana's  Cosa  Nostra  Family. 
He  was,  and  still  Is.  the  Boss  who  gives  people 
like  Buccieri  and  Torello  the  "contracts"  for 
kllllne  people  like  the  late,  heavy  William 
Jackson. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Fix  is  Im- 
mutable—  t  e..  be  with  winners  Politically, 
this  Is  conductive  to  bipartisanship  "Do  like 
we  do  in  Chicago  "  counseled  Sam  Giancana 
when  he  was  reviewing  his  secret  Invest- 
ment.s  In  the  Stardust  Ca.sino  In  Las  "Vegas  in 
1961.  "Give  to  both  parties." 

NaturpUy.  when  the  delicate  matter  of  In- 
vestments of  this  sort  Is  at  issue,  the  man 
whose  knowhow  Is  most  prized  Is  Meyer 
Lan.sky.  Though  not  a  Cosa  Nostra  member 
One  Is  Jewish) ,  he  is  the  Mob's  chief  financial 
counselor.  As  such,  he  was  the  architect  of 
"the  skim."  the  system  wherebv  tax-free  cash 
l.s  siphoned  off  the  top  of  casino  profits  In 
Nevada. 

Nevada  ha?  been  "open"  terrltorv  for  Cosa 
Nostra  racketeers  ever  since  legalized  gam- 
bling made  Las  Vegas  svnonvmous  with  hleh 
rolling.  The  Mobs  from  Cleveland.  Chicago. 
Miami  and  New  York  all  had  representatives 
looking  after  their  hidden  Interests  and 
therefore  had  something  of  a  stake  in  Nevada 
politics. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Giancana  saw  fit 
to  give  people  advice.  Nor  is  It  at  all  remark- 
able that  the  Fremont  Casino  In  Las  Veeas 
found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  personal 
approval  of  Lansky  for  Its  $19,500  budget  for 
political  "contributions"  in  1963:  '$5,000  for 
a  justice  of  the  Nevada  supreme  court:  $200 
to  a  Justice  of  the  peace;  $300  to  a  county 
commissioner;  $500  to  a  state  assemblyman, 
and  $500  to  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. That  was  local.  Another  $1,000  was 
anted  tip  for  a  national  political  figure — 
and  $12,000  for  his  opponent. 

The  payoff,  of  course,  was  influence  in  Las 
Vegas.  Carson  City  and  Washington — not 
Just  for  Ed  Levinson.  operator  of  the  Fre- 
mont, but  also  for  Lansky  (At  the  time, 
Levinson  had  another  very  useful  connection 
in  Washington.  Both  he  and  Benjamin  Slgel- 
baum,  the  bagman  who  transported  the 
"skim"  money  to  Lansky  in  Miami  Beach. 
were  partners  of  Bobby  Baker  in  the  Serv-U 
vending  machine  enterprise  Baker,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  then  the  Senate  majority  sec- 
retary, as  well  as  a  chief  dispenser  of  funds 
for  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign  com- 
mittee and  confidant  and  protege  of  the  then 
Senate  majority  leader.  Lyndon  Johnson.) 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this  was  per- 
haps most  succinctly  explained  by  Major 
Riddle,  operator  of  the  opulent  Dunes  Casino 
of  Las  Vegas.  When  the  owners  yelped  about 
a  $20,000  contribution  to  a  man  very  high 
in  then-Governor  Grant  Sawyer's  office.  Rid- 
dle gave  an  explanation,  which  an  Inform- 
ant has  passed  along:  "The  guy  does  what- 
ever we  want.  Any  one  of  the  things  he  does 
fcr  us  would  bring  in  $20,000."  And  besides. 
Riddle  added,  the  contribution  In  question 
was  an  economy  when  compared  with  the 
S200.000  the  Desert  Inn  had  anteed  up  for 
another  Influential  politician. 

Riddle  told  the  informant  later  about  the 
nuances  of  political  giving  and  taking.  The 
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case  m  point  was  the  gambling  license  for 
Irving  Devine.  a  local  racketeer.  Devlne  was 
prepared  to  make  a  hefty  "political  contribu- 
tion" of  $50,000  to  the  Nevada  governor's 
campaign  for  re-election.  Riddle  said,  in  re- 
turn for  his  license. 

■That's  the  only  way  our  guy  would  do 
It  •■  said  Riddle.  'You  know,  in  a  campaign, 
he  needs  funds.  Any  other  time.  It's  some- 
thing else  again."  ^  ^       , 

Unfortunatelv  for  Devlne,  a  federal  report 
disclosing  his  ties  with  skimming  racketeers 
began  to  circulate  around  Nevada  shortly 
afterward.  Any  talk  of  a  gambling  license 
for  Devlne  became  a  dead  Issue. 


PROCONSUL    OF    THE    BOSTON    GANG    WAR 

The  Fix  is  by  no  means  limited  to  wide- 
open  Nevada  and  the  political  backrooms  of 
Chicago.  It  also  flourishes  in  New  England, 
With  a  ruthlessness  that  is  a  point  of  per- 
sonal pride  to  the  resident  of  Cosa  Nostra 
proconsul.  Raymond  Patriarca. 

At  59.  Patriarca  has  two  distinctions  in 
Cosa  Nostra.  When  it  comes  to  manipulating 
the  makers  and  enforcers  of  the  law,  he  has 
few  peers.  His  tightly  disciplined  150-mem- 
ber  gang  operates  a  dazzling  array  of  rack- 
ets and  legitimate  businesses  over  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut  and 
Maine. 

He  is  also  known  as  the  only  Cosa  Nostra 
Boss  to  operate  for  more  than  three  years 
within  range  of  an  FBI  microphone.  The 
Cosa  Nostra  Commission  have  held  several 
discussions  to  decide  how  this  mountainous 
blunder  should  t>e  dealt  with.  Bosses  have 
been  killed  for  less.  The  bug  Itself,  planted 
by  the  FBI  in  Patriarca's  office  in  Providence. 
R.I..  was  bad  enough.  But  Patriarca  com- 
pounded the  original  security  breach  by  let- 
ting some  of  the  taped  transcripts  get  Into 
the  federal  court  record.  In  this,  his  arro- 
gance played  a  major  role. 

It  all  involved  the  income  tax  fraud  trial 
of  one  of  his  capos.  Louis  Taglianetti.  When 
Taglianetti  was  found  guilty.  Patriarca  made 
his  big  mistake— by  ordering  an  appeal  of 
the  conviction.  This  ultimately  forced  the 
introduction  of  the  bugged  tape  transcripts 
in  the  record.  The  way  Cosa  Nostra  sees  it,  f;\r 
better  Taglianetti  should  have  served  his 
seven  montlis  in  the  first  place. 

Among  the  disclosures  in  the  FBI  records: 
Patriarca  is  the  referee  of  the  celebrated 
gang  war  that  has  plagued  Boston  for  more 
than  three  years.  He  presides  over  the  shabby 
scene  with   such   authority   that   nobody    is 
killed    without   his    permission.    At    least   a 
dozen  of   the  40-odd   victims   were  slain  on 
his  direct  orders.  The   bug  picked  up   con- 
versations   among    Patriarca    and    his    capos 
concerning  the  slayings;  the  assassins  them- 
selves were  named.  At  one  point,  when  his 
own  declaration  of  an  armistice  was  not  be- 
ing  observed,   Patriarca   proclaimed   angrily 
that  he  was  about  to  "declare  marital  law." 
All   types   of   crime    in    his    bailiwick,    not 
just    the    organized    kind,    are    cleared    by 
Patrlarca^among  them  bank  robberies,  hi- 
jackings, arson,  jewel  thefts  and  kldnapings. 
Such    information,    needless    to   say,    was 
priceless  intelligence  for  law  officials.  It  was 
also  a  temporary  lease  on  life  for  gangsters 
William   Marfeo'  and   John   Biele.   who   had 
fallen  out   of   favor  with  Cosa  Nostra.  The 
bug  revealed  Patriarclas  various  plots  to  kill 
the   pair   over   a   period   of   months,   and   on 
each  occasion.  FBI   agents   managed  to  tip 
them  off— as  well  as   the  police.  A  ban  on 
bugging  in  1965  forced  disconnection  of  the 
microphone   in   Patriarca's   office.   Within   a 
year.  Marfeo  was  slain  in  Providence;   Biele 
was  murdered  in  Miami  last  March. 

.As  a  Mob  Boss,  Raymond  Patriarca  sits  as 
something  of  a  Judge  himself,  sometimes 
over  the  affairs  of  politicians.  On  one  such 
instance,  in  1963.  a  top  official  of  the  Rhode 
Island  state  government,  much  in  Patriarca's 
debt,  had  been  defeated  for  re-election.  One 
of  his  backers,  a  Warwick.  R.I.  businessman. 


had  contributed  $17,000  to  the  unsuccessful 
campaign  and  wanted  his  money  back, 
claiming  It  had  been  a  loan.  Not  so.  said  the 
politician— It    was   an   outright   gift. 

Patriarca  himself  held  court  on  the  mat- 
ter behind  the  vending  machines  In  his 
Coln-O-Matic  office  in  Providence.  Unsur- 
prisingly, he  ruled  for  the  defendant.  The 
$17,000  was  a  gift.  Judge  Patriiurca  advised 
the  businessman  to  forget  It.  He  did. 

Patriarca  is  far  warier  with  his  own  politi- 
cal contributions.  His  political  pa>'offs  are 
held  In  a  bank  account  that  has  come  to  be 
known  its  "Raymond's  Escrow  Fund."  It  is 
released  to  deserving  political  servants  only 
after  they  have  delivered  for  Raymond 
Patriarca. 

A  good  example  of  this  device  was  a  battle 
in  1963  in  the  Ma.ssachusetts  legislature  over 
proposed  extension  of  the  racing  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Downs  race  track,  at  Hancock. 
Mass.  At  the  time.  Patriarca  and  the  late 
Thomas  Lucchese  were  among  the  hoodlums 
holding  secret  interests  m  the  track  More 
racing  days  were  needed  at  the  track  to  keep 
it  from  going  bankrupt.  Patriarca  spread  the 
word  that  there  would  be  an  added  purse 
of  $25,000  In  Riiymond's  Escrow  Fund  for  dis- 
persal—i/  the  track  got  a  lengthened  season. 
There  was  a  stormy  floor  fight  in  the  legis- 
lature. Patriarca's  forces  lost,  but  the  $25,000 
remained  in  Raymond's  Escrow  Fund. 

But  in  routine  matters.  Patriarca's  Fix.  in 
spite  of  his  tendencv  to  talk  t<x)  much  about 
it,  has  worked  smoothly  To  cite  an  example: 
on  Friday  afternoon,  July  27.  1962  a  high- 
ranking  state  police  officer  Hashed  a  yellow 
alert  to  Jerry  Angiulo.  Patriarca's  Underboss 
in  Boston,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  raid 
the  next  dav  on  gambling  Joints  at  Revere 
Beach.  Wheri  the  raiders  arrived.  Patriarca's 
five  joints  were  demurely  closed  The  police 
raided  onlv  the  independent  gamblers— who 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  refuse  to  cut 
Angiulo  and  the  Mob  in  on  their  operations. 
On  the  following  Tuesday.  Angiulo's  five 
casinos  reopened  at  new  addres.ses  and 
quickly  lapped  up  the  business  of  the  gam- 
blers who  had  been  shut  down  In  the  raid 
Three  vears  later,  in  June  1965.  with  the 
Fix  working  smoothly  as  ever,  the  whole 
sequence  of  Jiggers-shutdown-raid-reopen- 
ing was  reenacted  at  Revere 

If  the  Commission  doesn't  decide  to  elim- 
inate him.  Patriarca  eventually  could  be 
tripped  up  by  his  own  heavy-handed  greed. 
Right  now  tlie  chief  witness  against  him  in 
a  conspiracy  case  awaiting  trial  Is  Joseph 
Barboza.  a"  35-year-old  trlggerman  whom 
Patriarca  had  assigned  in  June  1965  to  kill 
Marfeo  (one  of  the  occasions  when  Marfeo 
was  tipped  off).  Later  Barboza  was  Impris- 
oned on  an  unrelated  charge.  His  gangster 
friends  immediately  set  about  collecting 
funds  to  pay  for  an  appeal.  Two  of  them 
were  waylaid — bv  Patriarca's  men— and  shot 
dead.  The  killers"  walked  off  with  the  $80,000 
they  had  collected.  Barboza.  stranded  behind 
bars  and  enraged  at  the  doublecross.  became 
a  government  witness.  Patriarca  may  live  to 
regret  it. 

The  Fix.  like  any  other  form  of  commerce. 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  winds  of 
inflation.  Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent 
than  in  New  Jersey,  home  of-Vlto  Genovese 
and  other  thriving  murderers  and  politicians. 
In  February  1963  three  men  sat  down  in 
a  ramshackle  club  called  'The  Barn."  on 
Route  22  in  Mountainside.  N.J..  to  discuss 
the  rising  cost  of  fixing  police  officials.  Two 
of  them  were  the  gabby  old  friends  who 
discussed  Richie  Bolardos  beckoning  incin- 
erator: Angelo  DeCarlo  and  Tony  Russo.  the 
Genovese  family's  betting  boss  in  Monmouth 
County.  (Russos  sobriquet  In  the  Mob  Is 
"Little  Pussy."'  His  brother  John— 'Big 
Pussy" — did  a  stretch  for  mtirder.)  Also  at 
the  table  was  an  Informant  for  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  and  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  kept  secret  until  now,  have  been 
a  key  factor  In  the  recent  amassing  of  in- 


telligence by  federal  officials  on  New  Jersey 
Mob  activities. 

The  specific  complaint  of  the  two  gangsters 
was  the  forthright  grabblness  of  a  top-level 
officer  In  the  New  Jersey  State  Police.  Russo 
said  the  police  official  was  collecting  $250  a 
month  for  Ignoring  bookies  around  Mon- 
mouth Park  race  track,  plus  $1,000  a  month 
m  gambling  payoffs  in  Long  Branch  and 
another  $1,000  from  Asbury  Park.  As  If  this 
weren't  enough.  Joe  Zlcarelll.  a  Bonanno 
rapo  who  bosses  bookie  and  lottery  action 
in  Hudson  County,  was  paying,  accord- 
ing to  Russo  and  DeCarlo.  an  additional 
$5,000  a  month.  And  now.  to  top  It  off,  Russo 
complained,  this  guy  had  the  gall  to  demand 
double  pavoffs  for  each  month  of  the  summer 
season,  when  re-sorts  like  A,sbury  Park  and 
Long  Branch  boom  and  so  does  gambling.  The 
irony  of  It  all,  DeCarlo  added  bitterly,  was 
that  he,  Russo  and  Zlcarelll  had  only  them- 
selves to  blame.  They  had  personally  picked 
their  greedy  policeman  and  arranged  lor  a 
well-connected  Hudson  County  politico  to 
promote  him  U)  his  high  place  on  the  force. 
DeCarlo  promised  to  talk  soon  to  the  same 
polltlcan  about  the  state  [jollceman's  un- 
seemlv  greed. 

Whatever  was  .said  at  that  meeting,  the 
result  was  negative,  for  the  police  officer  con- 
tinued to  extort  heavv  payoffs  from  DeCarlo. 
Russo  and  Zlcarelll  until  hl.s  retirement,  two 
years  later.  Expensive  though  he  was,  he  was 
worth  too  much  to  the  Mob  to  warrant  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  He  represented  what  Is  called 
in  Cosa  Nostra  a  'solid  setup"— the  ultimate 
protection,  a  direct  hand-to-pocket  Fix  with 
a  top  law  enforcement  official  in  a  policy- 
making position. 

The  power  of  the  Fix  in  certain  areas  of 
New  Jersev  is  just  about  total.  In  Long 
Branch,  for  example,  a  town  of  26.000  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  Russo  told  the  informant  that 
the  Mob  had  taken  charge.  Russo  bragged 
they  had  fixed  elections  and  maneuvered  the 
ouster  of  a  city  manager.  "What  was  got  m 
Long  Branch  is  everything."  said  Russo  "Po- 
lice we  cot.  Counclimen  we  got.  too  Were 
gonna  make  millions." 

RUSSO  said  that  another  capo.  Ruggiero 
Bolardo,  no  less,  keeper  of  the  crematorium 
near  Livingston,  was  wanting  to  muscle  into 
the  Long  Branch  bonanza  with  some  road- 
construction  contracting.  DeCarlo  figured 
Bolardo  was  out  of  bounds  on  this — he  and 
his  son  Anthony  already  had  all  they  de- 
served with  'all  the  electric  work  In  Newark." 
(Anthony  Bolardo  lists  his  occupation  as 
"public  relations  man"  for  an  electrical  con- 
tracting firm  in  Newark. ) 

Several  federal  agencies  have  confirmed  and 
supplemented  the  information  on  the  Russo- 
DeCarlo  talk.  One  investigation  stemming 
from  it  disclosed  that  DeCarlo.  Zlcarelll  and 
Ruggiero  Bolardo  had  combined  to  maneuver 
the  friend  of  another  gangster  Into  office  as 
police  superintendent  of  a  large  New  Jersey 
city.  The  Mob-selected  police  chief  used  to 
work  as  a  doorman  at  crap  games  run  by 
gangster  John  Lardiere. 

Actuallv  "Bayonne  Joe"  Zlcarelli's  out- 
wardly modest  position  as  head  of  a  bookie 
and  lottery  syndicate  In  Hudson  County  does 
him  considerable  injustice  True.  In  New 
Jersey,  his  interlocking  tie-ups  with  scores 
of  Hudson  County  officials  are  so  expensive 
that  some  gangsters  consider  him  a  'connec- 
tlon-crazv"  wastrel.  But  Zlcarelll  has  an  in- 
ternational sideline  so  extensive  that  he's 
practlcallv  a  one-man  state  department  for 
the  Mob.  He  has  holdings  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere  is  known  as  the  man  to  see  for 
guns  and  munitions  when  a  government  is  to 
be  overthrown  or  a  rebellion  is  to  be  put 
down.  For  example,  through  the  years  he 
shipped  arms  to  Dominican  leaders,  selling 
with  fine  and  profitable  impartiality  to  Tru- 
jlUo  and  the  men  who  overthrew  him.  (In 
next  week's  issue  more  will  appear  on  Zl- 
carelli's business  interests.) 

Even  Zlcarelli's  domestic  connections  ex- 
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tend  well  beyond  the  confines  of  Hudson 
County.  Into  the  chambers  of  the  US.  Con- 
gress Itself.  Indeed,  he  is  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  widely  respected  Democratic  repre- 
sentative from  Hudson  County.  Congressman 
Cornelius  E  Gallagher.  Gallagher  Is  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  was  seriously  mentioned  be- 
fore the  1964  Democratic  convention  as  a 
possible  rvinnlng  mate  for  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Bayonne  Joe  and  his  congressman  seem  to 
have  a  lot  to  talk  over,  judging  from  the 
freqtiency  of  their  get-togethers.  These  usu- 
ally take  place  a  long  way  from  Washington 
or  Bayonne — where  Gallagher  lives  and  Zica- 
relll  runs  the  rackets.  Sometimes  the  setting 
Is  a  picturesque  wayside  inn  otf  the  Saw  Mill 
River  Parkway,  north  of  New  York,  and  the 
occasion  is  an  unhurried  and  chummy  Sun- 
day brunch 

The  Mob  :  Part  II 

The  most  shocking  truth  about  organized 
crime  in  America  is  that  all  of  us.  one  way 
or  another,  one  time  or  another,  pay  tribute 
to  the  Mob  Out  of  Ignorance,  greed,  easy 
tolerance  or  fear  we  help  it  grow  fat  with 
our  money — whenever  we  deal  with  the  Mob's 
businesses,  its  agents  or  those  beholden  to 
It:  when  a  housewife  buys  the  product  of  a 
Mob-controUed  company:  when  a  teen-ager 
feeds  a  Syndicate-owned  jukebox;  when  a 
businessman  negotiates  a  quick  loan  with  a 
Mob  usurer:  when  a  slum  dweller  pliuiks 
down  50  cents  and  hopes  his  lucky  ntunber 
wUl  come  up. 

Last  week  Lift  described  the  Mob's  Intrl-^ 
cate  structure,  its  terror  tactics  and  how  it 
neutralizes  politicians  and  policemen  with 
the  Fix.  This  week's  subject  Is  the  Mob's 
economic  muscle — often  veiled  by  a  surface 
legitimacy  and  respectability:  where  it  comes 
from  and  how  it  grows  One  place  it  comes 
from  Is  Illegal  sports  betting,  a  weakness 
shared  by  millions  of  American  males  and 
a  business  thoroughly  dominated  by  the 
Mob  Another,  growing  source  of  economic 
strength  Is  'legitimate"  business  investment, 
a  field  in  which"  Carlos  Marcello.  the  five-foot- 
two  Mr.  Big  of  Louisiana,  is  a  peerless  exemp- 
lar The  Mob's  other  money-gathering  tech- 
niques, ranging  from  "skimming"  cash  at 
legal  gambling  casinos  to  selling  munitions 
to  foreign  governments,  are  chronicled  in  the 
article  beginning  on  page  98. 

There  was  .-.  time  when  you  could  spot  a 
leading  gangster  by  the  hard-eyed  body- 
guards on  either  side  of  him.  Not  today.  In- 
stead of  bodyguards,  the  men  on  either  side 
are  apt  to  be  an  accountant  and  a  lawyer. 
The  change  in  image  signals  a  change  in 
style.  The  direct,  bullying,  pmy-up-or-else 
method  of  extortion  has  given  way,  except 
for  anachronistic  exceptions,  to  such  tactics 
as  juggling  (or  stealing)  stock  shares  and  ac- 
quiring memberships  on  corporate  director- 
ates. The  Mob  has  shined  its  boots  and 
planted  them  in  the  marketplace.  'Sophisti- 
cation," it's  called — the  Mob  has  become  so- 
phisticated. But  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  boots  .ire  still  caked  with  filth,  the 
or-else  factor  is  still  present.  For  all  their 
transparent  dignity,  the  men  who  run  La 
Cosa  Nostra  are  still  murderers  and  thieves. 
For  All  its  superficial  polish,  their  operating 
procedure  still  depends  on  violence  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  full  extent  of  Mob  involvement  in 
legitimate  busmess  is  known  only  to  the 
mobsters  themselves.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  it  IS  their  major  .source  of  revenue 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  infiltration  of 
respectable  enterprises  has  not  decreased 
their  sway  over  tiie  less  reputable  variety. 
The  Mob  may  venture  into  new  and  stimulat- 
ing realms,  but  it  also  stays  with  what  It 
knows. 

More  than  from  any  other  source,  far  more 
than  from  dope,  prostitution  and  loan- 
sharking  combined,  the  Mob  thrives  by  ex- 
ploiting the  almost  universal  human  urge 
to  gamble.  Each  year  it  handles  S20  billion 


in  illegal  bets,  of  which  it  keeps  $7  billion 
profit  At  least  half  of  this  is  the  rakeoJf  from 
betting  on  sports  events. 

Every  day  in  every  city,  by  telephone  and 
■in  person  at  outlaw  betting  centers  like  the 
roadside  market  at  right,  thousands  of  sports 
f.ms  lay  in  wagers  on  the  outcome  of  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  baseball  games,  horse 
races  and  bo.xing  matches  On  every  bet 
made,  be  it  $1  or  SIO.OOO.  the  Mob  collects  a 
cut  of  the  action,  called  vigorlsh — usually 
10-;. 

But  the  appetite  of  the  Mob  is  boundless. 
Its  involvement  in  sf)orts  has  lead  to  wide- 
spread attempts  to  corrupt — or  at  le.TSt  to 
"use" — individual  athletes  and  coaches  of 
high  reputation  To  the  extent  that  such 
corruption  succeeds,  it  threatens  the  fabric 
of  spectator  sport  in  the  U.S..  which  depends 
for  its  existence  on  public  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  the  game. 

Inside  Information  is  the  llfeblood  of  the 
bookie  handlcappers  who  run  sports  betting — 
a  nationwide  syndicate  of  big  and  small-time 
operators  who  are  protected,  partly  staffed 
and  almost  totally  controlled  by  Cosa  Nostra. 
They  need  specific  up-to-the-minute  reports 
on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
teams  involved — the  kind  of  information  that 
goes  deeper  than  that  on  the  sports  page. 
They  use  it  to  set  the  betting  line — the  odds 
or  the  number  of  points  by  which  one  team 
figures  to  beat  another.  And.  if  they  can  get 
even  more  solid  indications  of  the  outcome 
of  .i  sports  contest — by  fixing  it — all  the 
better. 

Accuracy  in  the  assessment  of  a  contest 
can  pay  princely  dividends  and  mobsters  are 
skilled  at  prying  the  information  they  need 
from  the  sources:  the  college  and  profes- 
sional coaches  and  players  themselves.  They 
ingratiate  themselves  as  friends  and  fellow 
sportsmen,  doers  of  favors  and.  above  all. 
good  listeners.  The  success  of  their  of)eration 
depends  largely  on  how  well  the  mobsters  are 
able  to  build  and  maintain  these  pipelines 
to  coaches  and  players  who,  either  innocently 
or  for  their  own  advantage,  feed  them  In- 
formation. 

The  biggest  of  the  bookle-handlcappers — 
at  least  until  his  recent  gambling  convic- 
tion— is  one  Gilbert  Beckley  of  Miami  When 
the  FBI  nabbed  Beckley  on  Jan.  8.  1966.  his 
records  showed  that  on  that  day  alone  he 
handled  S250.000  in  bets  and  turned  a  profit 
of  8129,000. 

Top  bookies  are  known  among  themselves 
by  numbers — Just  like  players  on  the  grid- 
iron. Beckley  uses  No.  1  or  111:  Prank  Rosen- 
thal of  Miami,  3:  Eugene  Nolan  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  98.  This  aliows  for  qtUck,  name- 
less communication  and  also  refers  to  the 
page  number  in  the  books  in  which  the 
gamblers  record  business  dealings  among 
tJiemselves. 

In  Beckley's  black  book  police  last  year 
found  next  to  a  phone  number  the  word 
"Skiball,  "  the  nickname  for  Francesco 
Scibelli.  Scibelll,  a  member  of  the  Geno- 
vese  Family  of  Cosa  Nostra,  runs  a  gambling 
syndicate  in  Springfield.  Mass.  Scribbled  next 
to  "Skiball"  was  the  name  of  Bob  Cousy, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  players  in 
basketball  history.  Before  his  retirement  in 
1963.  Cousy  helped  the  professional  Boston 
Celtics  to  six  world  championships.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a  successful  head  coach 
at  Boston  College. 

Questioned  by  Life.  Cousy  denied  know- 
ing Beckley  but  admitted  that  Scibelll  was 
a  friend  whom  he  had  met  through  an  even 
closer  friend.  Andrew  Pradella.  Pradella,  it 
turned  out,  is  Scibelli's  partner  In  bookmak- 
Ing.  Because  they  always  have  such  excel- 
lent Information,  the  Scibelll-Pradella  ring 
is  known  as  the  "Scholar  Group." 

Cousy  admitted  he  knew  the  two  were 
gamblers  and  that  he  often  talked  to  them 
about  both  pro  and  college  basketball  teams 
and  their  chances  of  winning.  "I'd  be  having 
dinner  with  Pradella  when  Scibelll  would 
come  over,"  said  Cousy.  "They  got  together 


each  night  to  balance  the  books  or  some- 
thing." 

Did  Cousy  realize  his  friends  were  using 
what  he  told  them  to  fix  betting  lines  and 
to  make  smart  bets  of  their  own? 

"No,"  said  Cousy.  "I  thought  they  figured 
the  betting  line  with  mathematics.  But  it 
doesn't  surprise  me.  I'm  pretty  cynical  I 
think  most  people  who  approach  me  want 
to  use  me  in  some  way." 

Cousy  conceded  he  had  been  warned  about 
his  associates  by  Boston  police  ;is  long  ago 
as  1963.  But  he  refused  to  end  the  relation- 
ship, even  after  an  experience  that  .shook 
him  up  a  bit.  Pradella.  he  said,  invited  him 
to  a  banquet  in  Hartford  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  gangster  conclave.  "Police  werp 
watching  the  place,"  said  Cousy,  '"and  the 
whole  Mob  was  there." 

Cousy  still  defends  liis  actions.  '"In  this 
hypocritical  world  we  live  in,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  see  why  I  should  stop  seeing  my 
friends  Just  because  they  are  gamblers.  How 
can  I  tell  Andy  when  he  calls  and  asks  about 
a  team  that  I  wont  talk  to  him  about   that?  ' 

The  arrest  of  Beckley  also  led  to  the  dis- 
closure that  as  recently  as  last  season  he  liad 
been  secretly  feeding  Information  about  .sus- 
pected fixing  of  pro  football  games  and  bet- 
ting by  players  to  the  office  of  pro  football 
commissioner  Pete  Rozelle.  In  return.  Ro- 
zelle's  chief  investigator.  William  G.  Hund- 
ley (a  former  head"  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Organized  Crime  Di\ision),  wrote  :-. 
letter  to  the  U.S.  Probation  Office  seeklne 
lenience  for  Beckley  on  grounds  that  he  had 
"cooperated"  with  the  league  on  "certain 
matters." 

The  "certain  matters"  presumably  included 
investigation  of  the  relationship  between  .; 
star  American  Football  League  quarterback 
and  two  bookies.  Carmello  Coco  and  Philip 
Call.  The  Inquiries  were  stepped  up  after 
the  player's  teammates  were  overlieard  in  the 
locker  room  angrily  accusing  him  of  "throw- 
ing" the  game  they  had  Just  lost.  But  no 
public  accusation  lias  yet  been  made. 

Another  potentially  explosive  situation  in- 
volves the  strange  nfflnity  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Patriots  pro  football  team 
have  for  a  ramshackle  roadside  store  in  sub- 
urban Revere.  Mass..  named  Arthur's  Farm. 
Behind  its  shabbily  humdrum  front.  Arthur's 
Farm  turns  out  to  be  a  beehive  of  Mob  activ- 
ities. It  does  a  last  business  in  sports  bettins 
and  the  exchange  of  stolen  property,  ..nd 
doubles  as  an  informal  conference  hall  where 
gangsters  can  get  together  with  people  who 
are  of  use  to  them. 

The  proprietor  is  Arthur  Ventola,  a  con- 
victed fence.  Among  the  regular  habitues 
are  Arthur's  kinsmen — Nicholas  (Junior) 
Ventola  and  Richard  Castucci,  both  active 
bookies.  Another  is  Henry  Tameleo.  a  lieuten- 
ant of  New  England  Cosa  Nostra  Boss  R,;iy- 
mond  Patrlarca  who,  with  Tameleo,  is  now 
awaiting  trial  for  an  Interstate  t'amblinL'- 
and-murder  conspiracy. 

Another  regular  ;^.t  the  farm,  it  turns  out. 
is  Babe  ParlUi.  quarterback  of  the  Boston 
Patriots.  "Half  the  team  goes  out  there," 
Parilli  told  Life.  "One  of  the  coaches,  too. 
But  we're  not  doing  anything  wTong."  Parilli 
admitted  knowing  Artliur  and  "Junior"  and 
to  bavins  met  Tameleo.  He  insisted  he  did 
not  know  they  ".vere  mobsters,  or  that  they 
used  information  garnered  from  Parilli  and 
the  other  Patriots  to  make  a  killing  on  "In- 
formed" bets. 

Why.  then,  do  Parilli  and  his  teamm:ites 
visit  Arthur's  Farm  so  often?  "We  stop  on 
the  way  home  from  practice,"  says  Parilli. 
"to  buy  toys,  razor  blades  and  things  we  get 
at  wholesale  prices." 

Ask  for  Carlos  Marcello  in  Louisiana  :ind 
you  will  immediately  be  recognized  as  an 
outlander.  Ask  for  the  "Little  Man"  and,  even 
though  you  won't  get  him,  a  lot  of  natives 
will  at  least  know  whom  you're  after.  At  a 
barrel -chested  5-{oot-2,  Marcello  is  unde- 
niably short.  But  he's  not  little.  He  is  so 
potent,   in  fact,  that  Cosa  Nostra  mobsters 
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in  the  east— as  was  reported  in  last  week's 
LIFE-  gave  him  the  contract  to  try  to  spring 
Teamster  boss  Jimmv  Hoffa  from  prison,  and 
put  S2  million  at  his  disposal  to  UiKe  care 
of  whatever  fixing  might  be  entailed. 

Marcello  is  one  of  LotUslana's  wealthiest 
men  His  total  worth  has  been  estimated  at 
«40  million  and  more.  He  owns  motels,  a 
nike-box  and  vending  machine  company,  a 
siehtseeing  bus  line  and  a  6.500-acre  estate  in 
Jefferson  Parish  outside  New  Orleans.  His 
clothes  fire  well-tailored,  his  cigars  imported, 
and  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marnage, 
the  bridesmaids  all  received  mink  stoles.  He 
contributed  $100,000  to  agencies  helping  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Betsy  in  1965  and  has 
plunked  down  $10,000  for  the  Girl  Scouts. 
He  is  also  a  hoodlum  and  the  lord  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  corrupt  criminal  fief- 
doms  in  the  land. 

Marcello's  realm  extends  from  the  Ozark 
loothills  to  the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  and 
within  that  realm  his  power  is  majestic.  He 
operates  through  a  complex  of  political  fixes 
which  enable  him  to  control  or  influence  the 
makers  and  enforcers  of  law  at  every  level 
of  state  government.  When  he's  out  of  his 
realm,  though,  he's  apt  to  get  nervous. 

Marcello  and  .several  other  Cosa  Nostra 
iioods  were  arrested  last  year  after  a  lunch 
iu  a  New  York  restaurant.  Posting  bail 
promptlv,  he  flew  back  to  New  Orleans.  To 
his  chagrin,  he  was  greeted  at  the  airport  by 
■I  liorde  of  federal  agents,  policemen  and  re- 
porters. This  was  too  much  for  the  Little 
Man.  "I'm  the  boss  around  here!"  he  shouted, 
pushing  his  way  tiirough  the  crowd.  "There'll 
be  no  more  of  this.  Are  you  looking  for  trou- 
ble?" Then  he  took  a  roundhouse  swing  at 
the  nearest  offender.  It  happened  to  be  FBI 
agent  Patrick  Collins,  and  the  next  day 
found  the  Little  Man  charged  with  assault- 
ing a  federal  officer. 

State  authorities,  for  the  most  part,  take 
the  view  that  Marcello  and  his  gang  aren't 
there.  "I'm  thankful  we  haven't  had  any 
racketeering  to  speak  of  in  this  state,"  says 
Governor  John  McKelthen.  To  McKeithen, 
Marcello  is  nothing  but  a  "thug"  without  in- 
fluence or  power. 

Marcello  tries  hard  to  encourage  this 
dreamv  notion.  Few  of  the  companies  he 
controls  are  in  lils  name,  and  he  stays  dis- 
creetly behind  the  scenes  in  the  illegal  but 
wide-open  gambling  casinos  he  controls  in 
Jennings,  Lafavette,  Bossier  City,  West  Batan 
Rouge  and  Morgan  City  He  is  screened  by 
his  brothers  and  his  son.  Joe,  who  operates 
a  motel.  One  brother,  Pete,  is  the  proprietor 
of  a  strip-tease  bar  in  New  Orleans.  Another. 
Joe,  runs  the  family  restaurant,  Elmwood 
Plantation.  Brother  Pasquale  runs  a  bar, 
brother  Vincent  heads  the  jukebox  company 
and  brother  Sammv  is  in  charge  of  bookmak- 
ing  Home  base,  the  $22  million  estate  named 
Churchill  Farms,  is  a  corporation.  The  ma- 
jority interest  is  controlled  by  Carlos,  his  son 
and  his  brother  Joe. 

The  Fix  seems  to  weave  through  Louisiana 
like  a  muddv  creek.  Associations  and  alll- 
Linces  that  would  cause  scandals  elsewhere 
are  amiably  tolerated  there.  Political  and 
economic  leverage  Ls  often  a  matter  of 
friendship  or  social  connection,  and  there 
is  no  neat  line  to  separate  the  good  guys  and 
the^baddies.  Aaron  Kohn.  who  came  from 
Chicago  in  1953  to  head  the  Metropolitan 
Crime  Commission  in  New  Orleans,  was 
astonished  at  this.  "After  about  a  year."  he 
recalls.  "I  began  to  realize  something  about 
the  system  down  here.  In  Chicago,  people 
were  generally  on  one  side  of  the  fence  or 
the  other— honest  or  crooked.  But  in  Lou- 
isiana there  just  isn't  any  fence." 

McKeithen  vail  order  the  state  poUce  Into 
action  against  gambling,  but  only  when  It 
becomes  "flagrant  or  notorious"'— in  effect. 
•A-hen  someone  important  complains  or  news 
,:  the  gambling  gets  into  print  or  is  railed 
against  from  the  pulpit.  He  knows  it  doesn't 
pay  to  be  overzealous.  "Look  at  Grevemberg. 


he  savs.  referring  to  ex-State  Police  Super- 
intendent Francis  Grevemberg.  "He  cracked 
down  on  gambling.  He  was  tough.  He  went 
around  with  a  liivshlight  and  an  ax,  bursting 
up  little  honkv-tonk  places.  Do  you  know 
where  he  placed  when  he  ran  for  governor? 

Fifth '" 

In    this   atmosphere   the   Little   Man    can 
maneuver  as  freelv  and  happily  as  a  pig  In  a 
wallow   He  was  convicted  in  1930  of  assault 
and    robberv    (he   received   a   full   pardon   m 
1935  from  Governor  O.  K.  Aliens  and  in  1938 
oi    selling   marijuana,    for   which   he   .served 
nine  months  in  the  federal  pri.son  at  Atlanta. 
Since   then   there   has   been   sporadic   court 
action  against  him— most  of  it  initiated  by 
the  federal  government-  but  no  convictions. 
In  Orleans  Parish,  the  chief  law  officer  is 
the    celebrated    Jim    Garrison.    GarrLson    is 
friendly  with  some  Marcello  henchmen,  but 
that,  savs  the  district  attorney,  is  a  coinci- 
dence without  significrmce.  "It  doesn't  mean 
anything,"    Garrison    told   Life,   "because   I 
have   no   connection   with   Marcello.   I   don't 
have   to   worry   about   things   like   that.   I've 
cleaned  up  the  rackets  in  this  town  " 

Garrison   savs   lie   knows  Marcello's   lxx)k- 
making  brother  Sammy— "I've  seen  him  at 
the  New  Orleans  Athletic  Club  and  Moran's 
Restaurant"— hut  denies  knowing  that  he  is 
a   bookie.    Also    among    his    acqalntances   Is 
Mario    Marino,    a    Marcello   lieutenant   who 
moved  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Sands  Hotel 
m  Las  Vegas    10   vears   ago.  When   Garrison 
goes   to   Las   Vegas,   he   is   the   guest  of   the 
Sands  and  Marino  makes  the  arrangements. 
Three  times  since  1963.  the  Sands  has  paid 
Garrison's    hotel    bill    On    his   last   visit    in 
March   the  tab  was  signed  by  Marino  him- 
self    Garrison    was    also    granted    a    $5,000 
credit  in  the  cashier's  cage,  which  meant  he 
could   gamble   up   to   that  amount   without 
putting  his  own  money  on  the  uible.  At  that 
time   the   Sands   operated   one   of   four   Las 
Vegas    gambling    halls    controlled    by    Cosa 
Nostra  Bosses. 

Garrison  contends  that  he  didn't  gamble 
and  that  Marino  gave  him  the  credit  so  he 
could  cash  checks.  He  is  unable,  he  told 
Life,  to  see  anything  wTong  with  a  prosecu- 
tor freeloading  at  a  Mob-controlled  casino. 
He  said  he  felt  It  was  customary  for  casinos 
to  pick  up  the  hotel  tabs  of  public  officials. 
"I  may  be  naive— this  is  my  first  public  i  :- 
fice— but  I  don't  see  what's  "wrong  with  it," 
he  said.  "I  imagine  any  DA.  would  have  a 
good  credit  rating  |  in  a  casino  1."  He  also  de- 
nied knowing  about  Marino's  involvement 
with  Marcello,  though  he  insisted  It  made 
no  difference— "I  have  no  connection  with 
Carlos  Marcello." 

Judge  Andrew  Bucaro,  a  municipal  court 
judge  in  New  Orleans,  freely  discusses  his 
friendship  with  Marcello.  an  old  pal  and  a 
remote  relative  by  marriage.  He  admits  that 
he  attends  frequent  parties  at  Churchill 
Farms,  but  savs  his  visits  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Judicial  discretion.  "We  don't  dis- 
cuss cases,"  he  says,  "we  just  barbecue  goats 
on  a  spit.  There  is  nothing  sinister  about 
our  relationship.  Carlos  Marcello  needs  a  Fix 
in  the  municipal  court  as  much  as  Rocke- 
feller needs  to  steal  pennies." 

Jefferson  Parish  south  and  •aest  of  New- 
Orleans,  is  far  more  vital  to  Marcello  than 
the  citv  itself.  Within  it  are  his  headquar- 
ters the  Town  and  County  Motel:  his  vend- 
ing machine-jukeboxes  firm,  the  Jefferson 
Music  Companv:  and  a  bookmaking  ring. 
And  since  Jeffeiion  Parish  Is  Marcello's  home 
base,  the  fixing  that  goes  on  there  is  as  vis- 
ible as  it  is  flagrant.  Marcello  has  prospered 
without  noticeable  interference  by  Jefferson's 
District  Attorney  Frank  Langrldge— whose 
chief  Investigator.  Joseph  "Zip"  Chlmento. 
was  convicted  In  1943  of  bribing  a  witness  to 
help  two  Mafia  chieftains.  Chlmento  was  a 
collector  for  Marcello's  jukebox  firm  before 
he  joined  the  district  attorney's  staff. 

But  Marcello's  interests  extend  far  beyond 
Jefferson    Parish.   In   Bossier   City,   an   open 


town  across  the  Red  River  from  Shroveport. 
he  owns  gambling  Joints.  B-girl  bars  and 
brothels  Many  of  his  employes  are  refugees 
from  Phenlx  Citv,  Ala  .  who  were  run  out  of 
town  when  organized  sin  in  that  town  was 
routed  13  vears  ago.  In  one  section  of  east 
central  U.uisiana.  Marcello  controls  gnm- 
bllug  and  other  vice  with  muscle  provided 
bv  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  On  Hlghwav  190  near 
Baton  Rouge  he  has  a  new  windowless  casino, 
officially  c,-\lled  a  bingo  parlor,  due  to  open 
this  month.  It  IS  presided  over  by  Frank 
Vuci.  once  personal  bookie  to  the  late  Gov- 
ernfir  Earl  I^ong  ,  .    ^    « 

Whenever  possible.  Marcello  is  kind  to 
sheriffs  At  a  i>eace  officers'  convention  In 
B(K.sier  Citv  l.ist  spring,  one  Louisiana  sheriff 
was  accompanied  by  Vuci.  who  paid  all  his 
expenses  When  it  uppea-red  the  conference 
was  runninc  .short  of  cash.  Marcello  offered 
to  spring  for  the  whole  mfeting.  Another 
sheriff  together  with  members  of  the  Lou- 
Isi'uia  Racing  CommiKSion.  was  a  dinner 
guest  of  Marcello  at  the  Evangeline  Downs 
race  track  last  April  20 

like  all  moflcrn  mobsters.  Marcello  niis 
been  expanding  his  legitimate  eiiu-rprises. 
His  Jefferson  Music  Company  almost  monop- 
olizes vending  m.achlnes  and  pinball  games 
in  Jefferson  Parish.  Each  ye.ir  he  lends  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  restaurant  or  tavern 
owners  if  thev  agree  to  accept  his  Jukeboxes, 
cigarette  machines  or  pinball  games.  His 
bus  firm.  Southern  Sightseeing  Tours,  has  a 
near  monopolv  in  New  Orlcins 

The  biggest  deal  on  his  horizon,  however, 
is  the  promised  domed  stidium  which  will 
house  New  Orleans'  new  National  Football 
League  team,  the  Salntf:.  Marcello  ha*  offered 
to  cive  the  city  200  acres  of  Churchill  Varms 
as  a  .site  for  the  arena — an  act  of  generosity 
at  least  partially  motivated  by  the  expecux- 
tion  of  getting  a  SI  mllli<in-a-year  parking 
concession. 

As  his  wealth,  influence  and  infamy  have 
increased.  Marcello  has  become  more  inter- 
esting to  federal  lawTncn.  Although  rarely  able 
to  prosecuta  him,  they  have  manr.ged  from 
time  to  time  to  make  him  squirm.  For  years 
a  deportation  case  has  been  pending  against 
him-   he  was  once  forcibly  grabbed  by  Jus- 
tice Department  agents  and  husUed  onto  a 
plane      to     Guatemala.      His      immigrauon 
troubles  have  led  him  to  the  ultimate  bribe- 
putting  the  Fix  on  an  entire  nation.  Marcello 
was  born  in  -Tunisia  of  Italian   parents    be- 
cause Tunisia's  status  has  since  changed— it 
was    a    French    protectorate    when    he    was 
born  there  In  1910— it  will  accept  no  respon- 
sibility for  his  nativity.  Neither,  at  present, 
win  lialv.  Marcello  has  been  paying  $25,000 
a  year  for  manv  vears  to  a  high-ranking  of- 
ficial  in   the  Italian   government   to  ensure 
that  Italy  doesn't  change  Its  mind. 

Since  Cosa  Nostra  sells  no  shares  and  files 
no  annual  reports,  no  one  can  say  for  sure 
just  what  its  legitimate  investments  amount 
to— indeed,  the  way  of  Mob  operates,  it  Is 
difficult  to  distinguish  "straight"  money  from 
crooked.  The  best  hint  came  from  cangland's 
own  imanci.al  wizard— Meyer  Lansky  him- 
self—who made  a  modest  appraisal  of  the 
Mob's  private  holding, 

■We're  bigger  than  U.S.  Steel."  said  Lansky. 
Even  though  'U.S.  Steel's  assets  are  $5,642.- 
379  942  and  Its  1966  profits  came  to  $249,238  - 
.569.  Lanskv's  boast  strikes  federal  investiga- 
tive agencies  as  conservative.  The  gangsters 
are  In  almost  everything,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. Their  holdings  range  from  Big  Board 
securities  to  diaper  services. 

But  if  mobsters  turn  "legit,"  some  people 
will  sav,  isn't  that  all  to  the  good?  The 
answer  "is  no.  Over  the  Uist  decade,  govern- 
ment investigations  have  proved  that  a  law- 
ful enterprise  doesn't  remain  legitimate  once 
the  gangsters  get  into  it.  Thievery  Is  their 
way  Their  executives  are  extortionists.  Some 
of  "their  salesmen  are  killers.  A  huge  national 
food  chain  found  this  out.  to  the  general 
horror  of  its  personnel  and  Its  customers,  as 
will  be  detailed  later  in  this  article. 
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The  Cosa  Nostra  establishment  In  legiti- 
mate business  Is  international  and  astonish- 
ingly intricate  It  has  employed — In  addition 
to  the  predictable  crew  of  sharpshootlng  ac- 
countants gamblers  and  union  officials — ■ 
agures  as  diverse  and  Improbable  as  a  United 
N'atlons  delegate  and  bankers  with  diplomatic 
passp>orts  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

As  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  theft  have 
gained  favor  in  Cosa  Nostra,  the  old-fash- 
ioned shakedown  has  become  almost  as  rare 
as  the  white  hat  It  Is  regarded  as  unneces- 
sarily risky.  Three  mobsters  In  the  Oamblno 
Family— Willie  Dara.  Tony  Espertl  and  Nick 
Farlnella — tried  It  the  old  way  In  Miami  this 
year:  a  bold  attempt  to  squeeze  .$25,000  out 
of  a  Miami  store  owner,  John  Maloney,  "(or 
the  people  up  north  "  Maloney  simply  called 
the  FBI.  which  made  the  case  The  three 
hoods,  convicted  of  extortion  on  Maloney's 
testimony,  face  prison  terms  up  to  40  years. 
Such  throwbacks  to  the  old  days  of  the  "pro- 
tection" racket  get  one  response  from  a 
majority  of  today's  hoodlums.  Stupid. 

It's  safer  by  far  to  make  a  buck  the  way 
a  Genovese  Family  capo.  Nicolas  Ratteni. 
does  It — hauling  garbage  in  the  New  York 
sviburb  of  Yonkers  Ratteni  simply  squeezed 
out  other  firms  until  he  had  95'-  of  the 
garba<^  collection  business.  Though  he  Is 
still  a  gangster,  at  least,  he  appears  to  be 
serving  his  customers  as  opposed  to  shaking 
them  down.  Woe.  certainly,  to  would-be 
competitors — but  most  of  them  can  be  dealt 
with  through  the  Fix.  somewhere  short  of 
violence 

The  true  bonanza  the  Mob  has  struck  in 
legitimate  business  Ls  "skimming"— divert- 
ing a  portion  of  cash  receipts  off  the  top  to 
avoid  taxes.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  ty- 
coons of  Cosa  Nostra  tend  to  flock  to  any 
enterprise  that  has  a  heavy  flow  to  cash — 
vending  machine  companies.  Jukebox  firms, 
cigarette  machine  routes,  some  box  offices 
and  ticket  agencies  .  the  scalping  of  sports 
and  theater  tickets  is  a  form  of  sklml.  and. 
of  course.  licensed  gambling  casinos.  Then 
they  proceed  to  steal  large  sums  before  they 
can  be  entered  on  the  books  and  come  under 
the  eye  cf  the  IRS. 

It  follows  that  the  money  derived  from  the 
skim  is  ideal  for  greasing  the  wheels  of  or- 
ganized crime  It  pays  off  politicians, 
crooked  i-ops  and  killers  It  Is  also  used  as 
tax-free  oonuses  to  persons  with  no  gang 
connections  at  all — only  greed.  One  well- 
known  film  star,  for  example,  received  $4,000 
under  the  table  In  addition  to  his  one-week 
contract  price  of  $20,000. 

A  single  Jukebox  or  cigarette  machine 
business  may  yield  thousands  In  skim.  FBI 
igecTs  :n  Chicago  discovered  that  Eddie  Vo- 
jel  '.n  \  period  of  a  few  months  skimmed 
<130.000  fro.Ti  his  music  and  vending  ma- 
chines. He  and  Momo  Glancana  actually 
counted  i:  up  :imid  the  linens  and  tomato 
paste  in  a  back  room  of  an  Italian  restau- 
rant,  the  Armory  Lounge. 

The  biggest  skim  yet  discovered  took  place 
In  the  legalized  gambling  casinos  of  Las 
Vegas  from  1960  to  1965;  many  details  of  It 
are  being  disclosed  here  for  the  first  time. 
Its  breakup  by  federal  agencies  has  sent  the 
Mob  scurrying  .ill  over  the  world — to  places 
'.Ike  England,  the  Caribbean.  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East — in  search  of  a  l>onanza 
to  replace  Its  profits.  Some  $12  million  a  year 
was  skimmed  for  gangsters  in  Just  six  Las 
Vegas  casinos;  the  F^mont.  the  Sa^ds.  the 
Flamingo,  the  Horseshoe,  "he  Desert  Inn  and 
the  Stardust. 

One  notable  example  of  a  skimming  trans- 
action concerned  $75,000  owed  to  the  Fre- 
mont and  Desert  Inn  by  Alexander  Guterma, 
a  celebrated  swindler.  The  money  was  col- 
lected, but  never  reached  casino  ledgers.  It 
was  conveyed  as  skim  through  Panama 
branches  of  Swiss  banks  by  Euseblo  Antonio 
Morales,  a:  that  time  Panamas  alternate 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.    (Currently 


Morales   is  Panamanian  ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom.) 

Las  V'egas  Is  one  of  the  so-called  "open" 
territories  agreed  upwn  by  the  Mob.  where  all 
Cosa  Nostra  families  are  relatively  free  to 
operate  and  Invest.  The  carving  up  of  the 
gambling  skim  among  various  Cosa  Nostra 
leaders  follows  a  ratio  determined  by  each 
mobster's  secret  interests  In  the  casinos 
Each  bidden  share  of  a  casino  was  priced  in 
underworld  markets  at  $52,500.  The  dividend 
on  each  share  was  $2,000  a  month — or  about 
45%   annual  return. 

During  the  luph  years  of  1960-65,  Gerardo 
(Jerry)  Catenjps  ^ang  in  New  Jersey  split 
up  some  $50,000  a  month.  Meyer  Lansky  and 
Vincent  Alo,  the  Cosa  Nostra  shadow  as- 
.signed  to  keep  Lansky  honest  with  the 
brotherhood,  picked  off  some  $80,000  .i, 
month.  The  Catena-Alo-Lansky  money  came 
from  four  of  the  six  casinos — the  Fremont, 
Sands,  Flamingo  and  Horseshoe  Momo 
Giancana's  take,  from  the  Desert  Inn  and 
the  Stardust,  exceeded  $65,000  a  month. 
FVom  the  same  two  casinos,  the  Cleveland 
gang  chief,  John  Scallsh,  received  another 
$52,000  a  month. 

Skimming  in  Las  Vegas,  from  casino 
counting  room  to  Swiss  bank,  has  always 
been  overseen  by  Lansky,  the  Cosa  Nostra 
Commission's  most  Important  non-mem- 
ber— always  with  the  Cosa  Nostra  heavies 
peering  over  his  shoulder.  As  cashier  and 
den  father  of  dellverymen,  Lansky  has  re- 
mained the  Indispensable  man. 

A  recurrent  problem  for  Lanskys  Las 
Vegas  front  men  and  accountants  has  been 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Interests  of  a 
casino's  owners-of -record,  who  hoped  to  prof- 
it, and  its  secret  gangster  owners,  hun- 
grily awaiting  their  skimming  dividends. 
"How  can  you  steal  money  and  pay  divi- 
dends?" Ed  Levinson.  chief  of  the  Fremont 
Casino,  once  besought  one  of  his  partners, 
"You  can't  steal  $100,000  a  month  and  pav 
dividends.  If  you  steal  $50,000?  Well  mav- 
be      .   ." 

Each  month,  when  the  skim  was  running 
smoothly,  the  bagmen  shuttled  between  Las 
Vegas  .md  Miami  with  satchels  of  cash.  The 
couriers  also  brought  the  skim  from  Baha- 
mian casinos  to  Miami.  There  Lansky 
counted  it  all.  took  his  own  cut  and  then 
parceled  out  the  rest  to  the  couriers  who 
were  to  carry  it  to  the  designated  Cosa  Nos- 
tra hoods,  or  to  the  Swiss  banks  where  they 
have  their  accounts. 

Lansky's  bagmen  have  been  a  diverse  and 
colorful  lot.  Among  his  all-stars  from  1960 
to  1965: 

Benjamin  Sigelbaum.  64,  business  part- 
ner of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  when  Baker 
was  secretary  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  Sigeibaum  is  a  man  with 
general  affinity  for  political  connections. 
Back  in  1936.  he  was  convicted  in  Camden. 
N.J..  and  given  a  suspended  sentence  for 
concealing  assets  in  bankruptcy.  By  1958. 
he  was  given  a  full  and  unconditional  par- 
don by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

John  Pullman.  66.  a  banker  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  Bahamas  who  once  served  a 
prison  term  for  violating  U.S.  liquor  laws. 
F^iUman  gave  up  his  American  citizenship 
in  1954  to  become  a  Canadian.  He  now  lives 
in  Switzerland. 

Sylvain  Ferdmann.  32,  a  Swiss  citizen  who 
is  an  International  banker  and  economist. 
US.  authorities  have  marked  Ferdmann  a 
fugitive;  he  is  accused  of  interfering  with 
the  federal  inquiries  into  the  skimnilng 
racket.  In  1963,  when  Teamster  boss  Jimmy 
Hoffa  needed  to  raise  money  for  union  of- 
ficials' surety  bonds,  he  dickered  with  Ferd- 
mann. 

Ida  Devlne.  45.  the  only  woman  to  carry 
the  satchel  for  Lansky.  She  Is  the  wife  of 
Irving  "Niggy"  Devlne.  a  ubiquitous  Las 
Vegas  racketeer. 

Sigelbaum  and  Mrs.  Devine  traveled  from 
Las    Vegas   to   Miami;    Ferdmann    from    the 


Bahama  casinos  to  Miami;  Ferdmann  and 
FuUman  from  Miami  to  the  uumberect-.;,,-- 
c  Hint  banks  m  the  Bahamas  and  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Mob's  skimming  cash  flow  was  a  re- 
markable study  In  Itself.  It  generally  moved 
nrst  through  two  Bahama  banks — the  Bank 
f  World  Commerce  and  tlie  Atlas  Bank— 
,ind  then  on  to  the  International  Credit 
Bank  in  Switzerland. 

.\s  of  1965,  the  boards  of  directors  and 
staffs  of  all  three  banks  were  studded  with 
both  skimmers  and  couriers.  The  president 
of  the  International  Credit  Bank  was  Tiljor 
Rosenbaum.  a  man  who  travels  on  a  diplo- 
matic passport  from  Albania.  On  the  board 
were  Ed  Levinson.  operator  of  the  Fremont 
Casino,  and  Pullman.  Ferdmann  was  listed 
;is  a  staff  "economic  counselor."  and  it  was 
lie  who  organized  the  Atlas  Bank  in  the 
Bahamas,   as   a   subsidiary   of   the   I.C.B 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  World  Com- 
merce, also  in  the  Bahamas,  included  Pull- 
man (for  a  time  he  was  its  president);  Lev- 
in.son;  Sigelbaum.  and.  once  again,  Niegy 
Devlne.  Ida's  liusband. 

Sigelbaum  holds  the  overland  record  for 
bag-toters.  For  more  than  two  years,  he  Jetted 
between  Las  Vegas  and  Miami  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  carrying  an  average  of 
$100,000  each  trip. 

When  investigative  iieat  neutralized  .^is- 
elbaum  as  a  courier,  I.ansky  brought  on  the 
lady  in  mink,"  Ida  Devine.  The  list  of  people 
and  places  on  one  remarkably  devious  trip 
she  made  to  Miami  is  a  fascinating  vigneite 
in  the  annals  of  bag-toting. 

It  took  her  from  Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles, 
thence  by  train  (she  hates  flying)  to  Chicago, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  back  to  Chicago  (see  pic- 
tures i.  then  to  Miami — hanging  on  all  :he 
way  to  a  bag  containing  $105,650  in  skim 
money  On  her  first  Chicago  stop  she  was  n,et 
by  Mrs  George  Bleber.  wife  of  an  attorney 
who  represents  gangsters.  On  her  second  .  r- 
nval  in  Chicago,  she  was  met  by  Biebers 
partner.  Michael  Brodkin.  whose  Mob  clients 
,ire  even  more  liumerous.  The  money  ';!- 
timately  'was  split  up  in  Miami  by  Sigelbaum 
and  Pullman:  >63.150  for  Lansky.  $42,500 
for  Jerry  Catena  in  New  Jersey. 

At  tlie  time.  Pullman  was  toting  the 
skimming  money  from  Miami  to  the  Bar.!: 
of  World  Commerce  in  the  Bahamas.  Bui  .i 
few  montlis  later  he.  like  Sigelbaum.  '.'as 
forced  to  relinquish  the  bag — this  time  "o 
Sylvain  Ferdmann. 

Ferdmann  took  over  both  the  transcon- 
tinental and  transatlantic  bag  routes  :  r 
most  of  the  next  two  years.  His  contacts  ::; 
this  country  were  bizarre,  including  func- 
tionaries and  members  of  the  Communi-t 
party  in  New'  York,  and  a  man  who  had  '-'i.z 
linancial  dealings  with  the  Czech  deleg.u;cn 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  conclusion  drawn 
by  investigators — from  Ferdmann's  cont.icts. 
from  the  fact  that  the  International  Creci:t 
Bank  has  strong  ties  with  Communist  coii:;- 
tries  and  from  the  fact  that  ills  bag  ■ -■- 
stuffed  with  money  both  going  and  comn..  - 
was  that  there  was  a  flow  of  Comn;:.; 
money  coming  back  through  the  skim:; 
conduit. 

Ferdmann  made  one  bad  blunder  in  all 
this.  On  March  19.  1965.  as  he  was  loading 
his  satchels  into  the  trunk  of  an  auto  ,a 
Miami  airport,  he  dropped  a  piece  of  paper 
from  one  of  his  pockets.  It  was  found  by  .. 
parking  attendant,  who  turned  it  over  ".  ^ 
authorities.  It  was  a  note  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  International  Credit  Bank: 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  this  28th  day  : 
December  1964.  the  receipt  of  Three  Huiui.-fi 
,.nd  Fifty  Thousand  ($350,000)  Dollars.  ::i 
.-American  bruik  notes  for  deposit  to  the 
count  of  Maral  2812  with  the  Internat 
Credit  Bank.  Geneva,  the  said  sum  :►  ^ 
turned  over  to  me  in  the  presence  of  i;^* 
iiamed  signed  below. " 

John  Pullman   was  listed  as  a  wltne.s^ 
the  note.  Under  his  own  signature,  the  l  ■  .- 
tlous  Ferdmann  had  added  this  postscript 


May  lo,  lyes 
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Tlie  above  is  subject  to  the  notes  being 

:iiiine  American  banknotes."  Here  for  the 
>!   t;iue  was  a  document  proving  not  only 

e  receipt  of  the  Mob's  skimming  money  by 
,e  Swiss   bank,   but  also  providing  the  ac- 
count number. 

Inevitably.  America's  stock  market  fever 
over  the  last  two  decades  caught  the  eyes  of 
Cosa  Nostra  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
\  higlily  lucrative  new  subsidiary  market — 
traffic  in  stolen  securities.  To  handle  every- 
thing smoothly  the  Mob  put  together  yet  an- 
other international  network  of  couriers, 
shady  financiers  and  banks.  This  apparatus 
begaii  functioning  two  years  ago  during  a 
series  of  Wall  Street  robberies  that  authori- 
ties traced  to  the  Brooklyn  gang  of  Co.sa 
Nostra  Commissioner  Joe  Colombo.  Colombo 
seems  to  f.uicy  the  world  ul  finance  He 
often  stuffs  a  copy  ot  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  his  pocket,  an  affectation  looked  upon  as 
ostentatious  by  those  acquainted  with  his 
comic-book  reading  habits. 

Since  1962.  in  Just  six  thefts  In  Manhattan. 
Colombo's  men  are  believed  to  have  nxade  oil 
with  securities  valued  at  88  million.  The  lat- 
est score  attributed  to  the  Colombo  thieves — 
on?  which  received  virtually  no  publicity — 
was  the  brazen  looting  last  May  14  of  safes 
in  the  Manhatutn  borrough  surrogate's  oifice. 
The  s.ifes  contained  securities  and  other  as- 
sets of  estates  handled  by  the  surrogate's 
aHicc.  It  was  announced  at  that  time  that  the 
amount  of  the  loss  was  undetermined.  In- 
■estigators  have  since  determined  that  the 
thieves  grabbed  at  least  $500,000  worth  of 
securities.  That  much  of  the  loot  was  trans- 
ported to  Belgium  by  a  courier  who  dropped 
i:  into  a  Brussels  bank.  The  Belgian  bankers 
then  were  somehow  induced  to  send  the 
stolen  securities  back  to  this  country  for  sale. 
Other  securities  from  other  robberies  are 
known  to  have  been  sold  by  the  Colombo 
Mob  to  banks  in  West  Germany.  France  and 
Africa  Arrangements  for  many  of  the  sales 
were  made  by  a  London  fence — another  im- 
p.-TJbable  character:  Alan  Cooper.  36.  an  ex- 
GI  who  served  a  prison  term  for  a  bank  rob- 
bery in  Germany. 

Colombo's  gangsters  manage  even  bigger 
pronts— though  at  greater  risk — when  they 
c:in  niduce  a  U.S.  banker  to  accept  stolen 
stocks  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  The  mobsters 
tnen  put  the  money  borrowed  on  the  hot  se- 
curities into  quick-profit  loan-sharking 
which  enables  the  Mob  to  pay  back  the  banks 
so  soon  as  to  cost  practically  nothing  in  in- 
terest. The  gangsters  retrieve  the  stolen 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  then — If  all  works 
well— post  the  hot  securities  for  a  second 
loan  from  yet  another  bank.  All  the  time  this 
Is  going  on.  shylocking  fees  are  still  piling 
up  from  hapless  borrowers  who  got  money 
from  the  original  loans.  Colombo  has  been 
known  to  double  his  money  in  less  than  two 
months  through  this  repeated  cycle.  The  key. 
Of  course,  is  a  banker  devious  enough  to 
accept  the  stolen  collateral.  Federal  officials 
have  identified  a  dozen  such  bankers  in  the 
New  York  area  who  have  issued  loans  to 
Colombo's  men  on  stolen  securities.  All  of 
them  are  "liooked"  by  the  Mob  in  some  way, 
tJtrough  physical  fear  or  blackmail. 

The  foremost  internationalist  among  all 
Cosa  Nostra  entrepreneurs  is  neither  skim- 
mer nor  stock  swindler,  but  old  Bayorme  Joe 
Zicarelli — the  Hudson  County  hustler  of 
goods  and  politicians.  "Joe  Z's"  extensive  line 
Includes  military  aircraft  parts,  munitions 
and  murder  contracts. 

Although  Zlcarelli.  at  55  isn't  a  top- 
notcher  in  the  Mob.  the  international  opera- 
tions he  has  conducted  from  the  Manhattan 
oiSces  of  the  La  tamer-Shipping  Co.  show  how 
well  an  enterprising  Cosa  Nostra  second- 
springer  can  make  out  if  he  hustles. 

Zlcarelli  and  the  former  Dominican  R-e- 
:  ublic  dictator,  Rafael  Trujlllo,  were  fast 
;rlends.  Trujlllo  shelled  out  more  than  $1 
million  to  Joe  for  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
etc.   With   TrujlUo's   assassination.   Zlcarelli 


quickly  proved  he  Is  without  political  bias; 
early  this  year,  the  U.S.  Stat*  Department 
found  that  Joe's  emissaries  were  dickering 
with  present  Dominican  leaders  to  take  over 
an  airline. 

Another  friend  was  erstwhile  Venezuela 
President  P^rez  Jimenez,  during  whose  dic- 
tatorship Zlcarelli  landed  a  $380,000  contract 
to  supply  aircraft  parts  to  Venezuela.  Profit: 
some  $280,000. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  extent  of  Joe 
Z's  Common  Market.  In  the  1950s,  when  his 
deals  with  Venezuela  were  cooking.  Zicarelll 
staunchly  volunteered  to  officials  of  that 
country  t<;)  arrange  the  assassination  of  the 
exiled  Venezuelan  political  leader  Romulo 
Betnncourt.  The  plot  bogged  down  m  un- 
seemly haggling  over  Zlcarclli's  fee:  $600,000. 
There  is  no  measure  of  how  much  money 
Zlcarelli  made  from  Trujillo.  But  in  the  past 
two  years  federal  investigators  have  discov- 
ered that  he  did  a  lot  of  work,  whatever  the 
price.  Details  of  Just  how  much  lie  did  have 
never  been  disclosed  until  now.  One  of  his 
little  favors  for  Trujillo:  the  1952  execu- 
tion of  Andres  Requena.  an  nnti-lYuJillo  ex- 
ile. Zlcarelli  gunmen  shot  Requena  In  Man- 
hattan. 

Next  on  Trujillo's  list  was  another  exile, 
Jesiis  de  Galindez,  a  teacher  at  Columbia 
University.  Joe  Z  arranged  that  one,  too.  In 
a  famous  case,  Dr  Galindez  was  kidnaped  in 
Manhattan  on  March  12,  1956  At  a  Long 
Island  airport,  he  was  loaded  aboard  a  pri- 
vate plane  and  flown  by  an  American  pilot. 
Gerald  Murphy,  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Both  De  Galindez  and  Murphy  vanished  and 
are  presumed  to  have  been  slain. 

The  plane  used  by  De  Galindez'  abductors 
was  chartered  at  the  Linden,  N.J.  airport  on 
March  5.  1956.  Federal  authorities  have 
learned  that  the  aircraft  was  chartered  by 
Joe  Zlcarelli. 

On  his  home  ground  in  Bayonne.  Joe  Z  has 
performed  similar  .^ervires  for  jiromincnt 
people.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1962,  the 
body  of  a  Bayonne  gambler  was  hauled  by 
Zlcarelli's  men  from  the  iiome  of  a  Hudson 
County  political  figure— placing  the  politi- 
cian more  than  slightly  in  Zlcarelli's  debt. 

It  wasn't  one  of  Tony  Anasiasio's  good 
days.  In  the  fall  of  1957.  everything  seemed 
to  be  going  against  him.  Once  upon  a  time, 
the  Cosa  Nostra  power  of  his  brother  Albert, 
the  old  Lord  High  Executioner  of  Murder, 
Inc.  fame,  had  made  Tony  bass  of  the  biggest 
local  of  the  International  Longslioremen's 
Association  (ILA) .  But  Albert  had  been  mur- 
dered in  a  Manhattan  hotel  barber  chair,  and 
now  Tony — "Tough  Tony."  as  the  press  had 
taken  to  calling  him — was  a  union  boss  in 
name  only. 

The  brooding  Anastaslo  was  flying  to 
Miami  for  a  few  days  in  the  sun.  In  the  seat 
beside  him.  as  it  happened,  ■was  an  official 
of  a  federal  law  enforcement  agency.  They 
knew  each  other.  After  about  three  drinks, 
Tony  began  to  share  his  troubles  with  the 
official,  who  was  notably  sympathetic. 

They  talked  of  what  had  happened  to  Al- 
bert, "and  suddenly  Tony  blurted:  "They 
gave  me  to  Gambino!". 

"I  got  to  answer  to  Carlo."  he  moaned  to 
his  astonished  companion.  "Joe  Colozzo  told 
me  I'm  nothing  but  a  soldier." 

"They."  of  course,  were  the  Cosa  Nostra 
Commissioners,  who  had  put  Anastaslo — 
not  to  mention  his  14.000  union  members — 
under  the  control  of  Carlo  Gambino.  who 
had  taken  over  the  slain  Albert's  Costa  Nos- 
tra Family. 

Until  now.  Joe  Colozzo  had  been  just  an- 
other of  Tony  Anastusio's  gangsters  in  the 
Brooklyn  longshoremen's  union.  Now  he  was 
Gambino'i  strongman — and  Tony  was  sud- 
denly nothing. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  in  the  Brooklyn 
ILA  in  1957.  That,  according  to  the  experts. 
is  still  the  way  it  is  today — regardless  of  re- 
current publicity  about  a  "new  look"  on  the 
seamy   waterfront.    Though    the   public   was 


understandably  eager  t"  Interpret  the  waning 
of  Anastasio's  power  on  tlie  docks  as  a  sign  of 
a  real  clean-up  of  Mob  control,  such  was  not 
the  case  After  Tony's  death  in  1963.  and  de- 
spite some  reforms  Instituted  by  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Waterfront  Commission,  it 
was  still  business  as  usual  for  the  Mob. 

FBI  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover  told  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  that  the  gangsters 
are  so  powerful  on  the  docks  that  ",  .  .  ulti- 
mate control  ...  of  the  New  York  port.  In- 
cluding New  Jersey  facilltie.s.  rests  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Vlto  Genovese  and  Carlo 
Gambino  '(amilies'  of  La  Cosa  Nostra" 
Hoover's  statement  was  tchoed  by  Henry 
Peterson,  chief  of  the  Organized  Crime  Di- 
vision of  tlie  Department  of  Justice  Peter- 
son, in  fact,  went  a  bit  further.  He  told  a 
crime  control  conference  of  the  "more  than 
effective  liaison  between  the  ILA.  tlic  Cosa 
Nostra,  and  the  Teamsters  |  union  |." 

The  Mob's  power  over  tlie  nation's  biggest 
port  and  its  rackets — shakedowns,  .shylock- 
ing and  thievery — stems  from  Its  grip  on  ILA 
locals.  The  Gambino  gang  today  dominates 
the  unions  on  the  Brooklyn  piers.  On  the 
docks  of  Manhattan  and  In  New  Jersey  ports, 
the  Vlto  Genovese  pang  Is  rigidly  in  control. 
The  most  outspoken  exponent  of  the 
waicriront's  "new  linage" — and  Its  most  vo- 
ciferous galnsayer  of  claims  about  the  ILA 
ties  witli  Cosa  Nostra — is  Tony  .Anastasio's 
son-in-law.  Anthony  Scotto.  The  death  of 
Anastaslo  left  his  ILA  local  1814  In  the  hands 
of  Scotto.  :i  liandsome.  remarkably  self- 
assured  young  man  who  ."-ays  lie  is  "dis- 
turbed no  end"  to  hear  statements  such  as 
Hoover's  and  Peterson's  By  that,  one  inter- 
viewer asked,  was  tscotto  implying  that  there 
is  no  Co.sii  Nostra'? 

Scotio  dropped  his  voice 
Between  you  and  me.  I  know  there  1.''," 
he  said.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  It. 
I  don't  want  to  fight  the  whole  world.  I've 
got  to  drive  home  every  night  and  back  to 
work  again  in  the  morning  " 

What  about  the  view,  expressed  in  some 
parts  of  the  law  enforcement  establishment, 
that  Scotto  Is  actually  a  member  of  Cosa 
Nostra'? 

"Pure,    unadulterated    ."    replied 

Scotto. 

The  talk  turned  to  the  gangster  Colozzo, 
whose  privileged  status  in  the  ILA  head- 
quarters in  Brooklyn  almost  surpasses 
Scotto's.  "I  know  everything  you  could  tell 
me  about  Colozzo,"  said  Scotto.  "He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  telling  me  what  to  do.  .Vo  one 
tells  me  what  to  do"  He  is  equally  airy  about 
Cosa  Nostra  Commissioner  Gambino:  "I've 
met  him  once  or  twice — you  know,  at  fu- 
nerals." 

Now  and  then,  nevertheless,  he  goes  to  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  assist  Oambino's  kin.  Last 
year.  Scotto  dispatched  one  of  his  union 
aides.  Natale  Arc.amona.  to  Victnum  to  speed 
up  the  unloadine  ol  Army  c^rgo  at  Viet- 
namese ports.  While  Arcamona  was  there 
he  received  a  very  special  assignment  from 
Scotto;  do  what  you  can  to  get  a  compara- 
tively safe  post  on  the  docks  for  a  soldier — 
that  is  to  say  a  U.S.  soldier — who  Inciden- 
tally Is  a  relative  of  Gambino. 

Asked  about  the  incident,  Scotto  quickly 
dismissed  it.  "I  must  liave  sent  a  couple  of 
dozen  ol  those  telegrams  lor  one  guy  or 
another,  "  he  said.  "This  is  the  first  time  I 
knew  one  of  the  fellows  is  related  to  Gam- 
bino. My  name  goes  on  a  lot  of  things 
around  the  union.  Sometimes  you  write  a 
recommendation  and  then  you  regret  it." 

If  Scotto  is  the  prototype  of  the  "new  " 
ILA.  it  would  have  to  be  called  an  improve- 
ment— at  least  from  outward  appearances. 
He  lectures  at  Harvard.  He  visits  the  White 
House.  He  attends  international  laljor  con- 
ferences. He  is  an  officer  of  the  recently 
founded  American  Italian  Anti-Defamation 
Leu^ue.  Inc.  (So  U  Dr.  TTiomis  J.  Sinatra,  an 
ILA  physician  who  happens  to  be  Gamblno's 
son-in-law.  So.  for  that  matter  is  Frank 
Sinatra — no  relation.) 
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Unlike  most  ILA  bosses.  Scotto  Is  chummy 
t-xix  public  officials.  At  political  gatherings, 
Ahenever  he  can,  he  seeks  out  and  chats 
A-:th  US.  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  He  lists  public  prosecutors  as 
character  references. 

There  is  no  Question  that  when  he's  out 
In  front  doing  the  talking,  Scotto  Is  a  pol- 
ished, persuasive  spokesman  for  the  Brook- 
lyn longshoremen.  But  behind  him  in  the 
locals,  the  gangsters  unci  their  pals  seem  to 
be  doing  as  well  as  ever 

Colozzo.  for  example,  still  brings  Gam- 
blno's  word  to  the  ILA  locals  and  acts  as  if 
he.  not  Scotto.  were  the  boss  of  the  Brooklyn 
piers.  While  Scotto  bustles  about  the  docks. 
Colozzo  lazes  in  his  union  office.  Barbers  and 
manicurists  come  to  him. 

The  expenditvires  of  some  ILA  locals  nre 
under  constant  federal  scrutiny,  and  one  of 
them,  currently,  is  Scotto's  Local  1814.  Par- 
ticularly intriguing  to  federal  officials  are 
the  fees  paid  in  1965  by  the  union  to  an 
accounting  firm,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
passed  along  by  the  firm  to  pay  for  a  pad 
for  Scotto's  girlfriend.  The  firm,  Parber  & 
Landis.  handles  the  books  of  Colozzo's  and 
Scotto's  locals  and  another  ILA  local,  and 
also  does  the  accounting  for  the  ILA  medical 
clinic  fund  in  Brooklyn,  and  Ave  businesses 
operated  by  Scotto  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  1965,  the  fees  from  Scotto's  local  to 
Parber  i  Landis  Jumped  from  the  S2.000  paid 
in   1964  to  $7,000.  or  an  increase  of  250'; 

Scotto  insists  that  the  firm  got  more 
money  that  year  because  it  did  more  work. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  he  said,  that  the  ac- 
counting firm  got  the  extra  $5,000  at  the 
very  time  that  it  incvirred  in  additional  ex- 
pense— the  3280  monthly  rental  paid  by 
Parber  i!c  Landis  for  Penthouse  K  at  210  E. 
58th  Street   in  Manhattan. 

The  tenant  in  Penthouse  K  was  Franclne 
Huff,  an  auburn-haired  fashion  model  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Scotto  as  well  of  E.  Richard 
Landis.  the  accountant,  and  Louis  Pemlce. 
an  official  of  Local  1814.  A  federal  srand  jury 
has  been  looking  into  Penthouse  K. 

"The  grand  jury  tried  to  establish  that  the 
rental  was  paid  with  union  funds,"  said 
Scotto.  "That's  not  so  It  was  just  a  coinci- 
dence. The  ;iccountnig  firm  paid  the  .-ent. 
We  I  he.  Landis  and  Pernice)  had  a  pad — it 
may  have  been  immoral,  but  tt  was  not 
illegal. 

Union  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
would  be  misapplication  of  membersiiip 
funds,  a  criminal  offense  under  federal 
statutes. 

According  to  Scotto  the  grand  jury  called 
Miss  Huff.  Landis  and  Pernice.  Miss  Huff,  he 
said,  had  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Across  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey.  Catena's 
tight  personal  control  of  ILA  locals  has  made 
Port  Newark  a  flat  Cosa  Nostra  concession. 
Catena's  men  in  tlie  Port  Newark  longshore- 
men's unions  are  John  Leonardis,  an  ILA  vice 
president,  and  Anthony  Perrara — known  as 
•Ray  Rats" — a  business  agent  of  Local  1235. 

By  Catena  edict.  New  York  officials  of  the 
ILA  are  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  Port  Newark 
docks  without  Leonardis' — i.e..  Catena's — 
O.K.  The  order  was  strictly  enforced.  An 
early  violator  was  George  Barone.  a  Manhat- 
tan ILA  boss.  Barone  ventured  over,  with- 
out a  Leonardis  visa,  to  round  up  business 
for  a  ship  maintenance  company.  A  Catena 
warning — "Nobody  spits  in  Port  Newark  un- 
less we  say  O.K." — promptly  chased  him  back 
to  Manhattan.  From  there,  Barone  apolo- 
gized, pleading  ignorance. 

For  a  price,  or  a  piece  of  the  action,  now- 
ever.  Jerry  Catena  does  permit  gangsters  from 
other  Cosa  Nostra  families  to  set  up  sliop 
in  Port  Newark.  A  Lucchese  gang  leader.  John 
Dioguardi.  for  one,  gave  Catena  an  interest 
in  an  Emerson,  N.J.  gambling  operation,  i-nd 
in  return  controls  a  union  that  organized 
Port  Newark  cigar  workers. 

Of  all  the  malevolent  things  the  Mob  has 
perpetrated  or  tried  to  perpetrate  on  legiti- 
mate business  and  an  unsuspecting  public. 
nothing   ever   topped   the   Catena  detergent 


caper.  Indeed,  it  stands  >ts  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  what  Cosa  Nostra  brings  to  the 
marketplace. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  Jerry  Catena  and  Ills 
brother  Gene  wangled  a  contract  from  a 
manufacturer  to  wholesale  an  offbreed  brand 
of  detergent  in  the  New  Jersey  area.  Forth- 
with they  began  to  push  their  "Brand  X." 
lis  we'll  call  it  here,  through  one  of  their 
front  outfits,  the  Best  Sales  Co..  of  Newark. 
Best  Sales  has  salesmen  aplenty,  of  u  sort — ■ 
some  600  members  of  the  gang  that  Jerry 
was  running  for  Vlto  Genovese,  plus  others, 
such  as  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  and 
the  Teamsters.  Both  had  organized  workers 
in  food  chain  stores  in  New  Jersey. 

To  move  the  Best  Sales  detergent  Catena 
eventually  pulled  all  the  stops  of  Cosa  Nostra 
power. 

First,  butchers'  union  agents  began  point- 
edly dropping  word  in  food  marts  that  the 
Best  Sales  product  was  a  good  thing.  "Good 
people  in  tiiat  company."  store  managers 
w^re  told,  "particular  friends  of  ours."  Most 
of  ihem  got  the  message — and  laid  In  a 
supply  of  the  detergent,  dutifully  priced  at 
70c  per  box 

Early  in  1964.  tlie  Catenas  began  thinking 
big,  drawing  a  bead  on  the  liuge  A  &  P 
chain.  If  the  A  &  P  could  be  "persuaded"  to 
sell  the  product,  or  maybe  even  to  push  it 
over  the  big-name  brands,  the  Catena  t)oys 
would  surely  end  up  ;is  soap  czars. 

.There  was  no  objection  by  A  &  P  to  testing 
the  Catena  detergent — Indeed,  it  seemed  for 
a  Jew  days  that  the  Best  Sales  product  was 
being  favorably  considered. 

In  April,  however,  A  iV:  P  consumer  tests 
disclosed  that  Catena's  product  didn't  meas- 
ure up  to  other  brands — no  sale.  Within  a 
few  days,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  word 
reached  Gene  Catena  that  his  detergent  liad 
been  rejected  because  A  d:  P  had  teamed  that 
the  Catenas  were  selling  it. 

Gene,  in  .i  fury,  promised  to  "knock  A  &  P's 
brains  out."  And  he  tried. 

On  a  May  night  in  1964,  a  fire  bomb  was 
tossed  into  an  A  &  P  store  in  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
The  store  burned  to  the  ground. 

A  month  later,  another  Molotov  cocktail 
touched  off  a  fire  that  destroyed  an  A  &  P 
store  in  Peekskill,  N.Y.  In  August,  an  A  &  P 
store  on  First  Avenue  in  Manhattan  was 
gutted,  and  in  December,  an  A  &  P  store  in 
tile  Bronx. 

Even  then,  though  thoroughly  frightened, 
executives  of  the  chain  did  not  connect  the 
incendiary  fires  with  their  rejection  of  the 
detergent.  The  Catenas  tried  again  to  spell 
it  out.  in  a  more  pointed  way. 

On  the  night  of  January  23,  1965,  Manager 
James  B.  Walsh  closed  a  Brooklyn  A  &  P 
store  and  got  into  his  auto  to  go  home.  A 
few  blocks  from  the  store,  one  of  his  tires 
seemed  flat,  and  he  got  out  to  fix  It.  A  car 
pulled  up  and  four  men  got  out.  They  killed 
Walsh  with  three  pistol  shots. 

.^bout  two  weeks  later,  on  the  evening  of 
February  5,  store  manager  John  P.  Mossner 
drove  home  to  Elmont,  N.Y.  from  his  A  &  P 
supermarket  in  the  Bronx.  As  he  got  out  of 
Ills  car  in  his  driveway,  a  lone  gunman 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows  and  shot  him 
dead. 

Two  months  after  Mossner's  murder,  one 
more  A  &  P  store  burned  in  the  Bronx.  The 
blaze  had  been  started  with  a  fire  bomb. 

Meanwhile,  the  butc^.ers'  union  h.id  begun 
negotiations  on  a  new  labor  contract  with 
A  &  P.  The  company's  contract  offers  were 
rejected.  The  union  made  counterproposals 
which  A  &  P  considered  outrageous.  The 
butchers  threatened  to  strike,  and  the  Team- 
sters let  it  be  known  they  would  not  cross 
the  picket  lines. 

The  A  &  P  officials  were  growing  frantic  in 
the  face  of  the  apparently  motiveless  mur- 
ders and  fire-bombings  and  the  deadlocked 
union  negotiations.  In  desperation  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  federal  government  for  assist- 
ance of  some  kind. 
It   took   about   a   month   for   government 


:nf.jrtnants  to  link  the  terrorism  witli  the 
Catena  detergent  sales  camnaign.  But  prov- 
ing that  connection  by  producing  the  inform, 
ants  in  a  courtroom  was  out  of  the  question. 
Accordingly.  U.S.  District  Attorney  Robert 
Morgenthau  brought  Jerry  Catena  himself 
before  the  federal  grand  jury.  On  his  way  Into 
the  Jury  room  the  puzzled  gangster  asked 
a  government  official  why  he  had  been  called. 

"We  want  to  know  about  your  marketing 
prtx-edures,"  the  official  said. 

"Marketing  of  what?"  .asked  Catena. 

"Detergent." 

Ah.  detergent!  As  of  that  moment,  the 
A  (Sj  P's  terror  ended.  Catena  appeared  briefly 
before  the  grand  Jury  and  hurried  from  the 
courthouse.  At  their  very  next  negotlatinj 
session,  the  strike-threatening  butchers 
signed  the  A  A:  P  contract  they  had  rejected 
weeks  before. 

A  few  days  later,  a  federal  investigator  ran 
into  one  Gerardo  Catena  in  lower  Manhati  in 
and  asked  pointedly  how  things  were  going 
in  the  detergent  business.  C.itena's  muttered 
answer  wa^  close  to  pleading. 

•I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I'm  getting  out  of 
detergent."  »- 

And  that  was  all.  To  try  to  muscle  a  mob- 
backed  product  onto  A  &  P  shelves.  Catena  or 
thugs  in  ills  employ  had  burned  out  five 
supermarkets  and  had  murdered  two  inno- 
cent store  managers  in  cold  blood.  And  yet, 
because  the  government  could  not  jeopardise 
its  own  informants  by  bringing  them  into 
court.  Catena  suffered  only  the  minor  incon- 
venience of  a  grand  jtiry  appearance  and  t^e 
failtire  of  his  detergent  scheme.  Gene  Caten.i 
tiled  a  month  ago,  of  natural  causes,  Jerry 
Catena,  the  hoodlum  boss,  and  his  bomo 
tlirowers  and  murderers  continue  to  walk 
around  free. 

The  bloody  case  Is  a  measure  of  what  :!;e 
country  is  up  against  with  the  Mob  and  wh.ir 
the  law  is  up  against  in  bringing  the  mob- 
sters to  Justice.  On  the  editorial  page  of  this 
issue  Life  states  what  it  believes  can  .uid 
should  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  affairs. 
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Official  Cover-Up:  A  Flagrant  Case  in- 

POINT 

If  the  Fix  is  the  Mob^s  most  useful  too!, 
the  Cover-Up  is  of  equal  importance  to  pu'n- 
lic  officials  who  .illow  themselves  to  be  .Ixtd 
or  who  ignore  Fixes.  Case  in  point:  the  cen- 
soring of  the  official  report  on  organized 
crime  of  President  Johnson's  own  crime  com- 
mission. As  an  apparent  result  of  politic.il 
pressure,  specific  findings  relating  to  official 
corruption   were   watered  down   or  omitted. 

Convened  in  1965.  the  commission  had  the 
mandate  to  conduct  the  most  f.ar-reachins 
study  of  U.S.  crime  ever  attempted.  To  pre- 
pare a  special  report  on  syndicated  crime,  the 
commission  called  upon  a  leading  criminolo- 
gist. Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  paper  lie  submitted  ran  to  vi 
pages  and.  using  Chicago  as  an  example, 
dealt  with  specific  links  between  public  of- 
ficials and  organized  crime.  But  w.hen  tiie 
commission  issued  its  own  final  report,  the 
Blakey  findings  had  been  reduced  to  four 
footnotes. 

Blakey  himself  has  refused  to  comment  on 
the  censorship.  The  crime  commissions 
executive  director.  Harvard  Law  Professor 
James  Vorenberg,  who  edited  the  final  re- 
port, has  denied  to  Life  that  he  did  .i:.v 
tampering:  "It's  all  in  the  footnotes  We 
didn't  change  a  comma,  and  if  somebody 
says  we  did.  it's  a  He." 

Nonetheless,  a  lot  did  get  left  out.  One 
commission  investigator  tliinks  he  know.s 
•.vhy.  ■•I  Ijelieve  the  report  was  emasculated 
by  Vorenberg  ijecause  we  didn't  dampen  Thi- 
and  dampen  that.  There  were  protests  from 
officeholders  in  Chicago  and  enormous  pres- 
sure on  us  7iot  to  be  specific. " 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  are  some  of  the 
suppressed  items: 

'"The  success  of  the  Chicago  group  |of  the 
Mob]  has  been  primarily  attributable  to  its 
ability  to  corrupt  the  law  enforcement  proc- 


esses. Including  police  officials  and  members 
of  the  judiciary.  .  .  ." 

•Control,  sometimes  direct,  has  been  exer- 
cised over  local,  state  and  federal  officials 
and  representatives.  Men  have  been  told 
when  to  run  or  not  run  for  office  or  how  to 
vote  or  not  to  vote  on  legislative  issues  or 
jfor  judges  I  how  to  decide  motions  to  sup- 
press evidence  or  for  Judgments  of  acquittal." 

Blakey 's  report  also  spoke  of  "racket  in- 
fiuence"  in  the  Illinois  state  legislature  and 
charged  that  such  infiuence  had  been  used 
to  hobble  prosecutors  and  police. 

Blakey  had  listed  the  high  command  of 
Cosa  Nostra,  whose  names  appeared  in  Life 
last  week.  Even  this  was  deemed  too  hot  for 
the  final  report.  The  reason  is  obvious:  since 
Cosa  Nostra  leaders  operate  in  specific  lo- 
calities, the  mere  fact  of  their  success  reflects 
on  the  performance  of  local  officials. 


We  Can  Break  the  Grip  of  the  Mob 
For  too  long,  Americans  liave  treated  or- 
ganized crime  as  a  fascinating  game  of  cops 
.md  robbers.  We  have  watched  from  the  side- 
lines, complacently  sure  that  the  violence 
,ind  the  corruption  took  place  in  some  world 
apart  from  our  own — and  that  anyway,  the 
bad  buvs  would  get  theirs  in  the  last  reel. 
We  have  refused  to  take  organized  crime  seri- 
ously enough  to  mount  a  real  attack  against 
It  The  conspiracy  of  crime  prospers — and  the 
cold  cataloeue  of  "facts  that  Life  has  presented 
in  the  series  that  concludes  in  this  issue  must 
stand  as  an  indictment  not  only  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra  but  of  all  of  us. 

There  is  no  boundary  line  now  between 
the  Mob's  world  and  otirs.  Organized  crime 
is  gaining  in  sophistication  if  not  in  num- 
ber's. ..daptlng  the  modern  tools  of  economics 
and  technology  to  the  task  of  taking  over 
great  chunks  of  the  economy. 

More  important  than  the  economic  damage, 
though,  are  the  holes  that  are  being  chewed 
in  the  fabric  of  our  political  system  Cosa 
Nostra  did  not  invent  corruption.  It  has 
existed  as  long  as  man.  But  the  Mob'.s  opera- 
tion depends  for  much  of  its  success  on  its 
ability  to  search  out  the  weak — and  its  re- 
sources can  provide  irresistable  temptation. 
Us  targets  are  few — a  tiny  percentage  of  all 
-ifficials.  But  as  long  as  It  succeeds  unmolested 
the  impression  grows  that  much  of  govern- 
ment is  suspect. 

To  mount  a  war  against  Ccsa  Nostra,  it  Is 
.ital  first  to  understand  it— and  to  ask  what 
It  is  in  America  that  provides  such  a  hot- 
Iwuse  climate  for  a  criminal  system  un- 
paralleled in  history.  Born  during  Prohibition 
,i3  a  means  to  enforce  a  iruce  between  com- 
petlni?  g.tngs.  the  Mob  has  grown  fat  pro- 
viding illegal  "services"  in  lields  where  the 
customer  demand  is  great. 

National  prohibition  Is  gone.  But  the  Mob 
h:is  prosoered  by  diversifying— into  "services  " 
like  gambling,  narcotics,  prostitution,  loan- 
.-.harklng  and  bootlegging.  Today  its  monop- 
oly on  illegal  gambling  alone  yields  a  profit 
of  nearly  il  billion  a  year — as  much  as  the 
US.  spends  annually  on  Its  entire  postal  sys- 
:em.  The  first  source  of  money  for  the  Mob's 
ireasury  is  the  poor— the  numbers  player,  the 
narcotics  addict,  the  loan  sharks  Mctim.  This 
■.vas  always  comforting  to  the  middle-class 
majority  who  were  sure  they  were  not  in- 
volved. But  the  balance  of  the  Mob's  activ- 
ities is  shifting.  It  is  involved  in  so  rnuch 
legitimate  business  now  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Mob's 
reach  is  into  everybody's  pocket. 

Cosa  Nostra  has  learned  well  a  basic  law 
of  economics.  Money  is  worth  nothing  un- 
less it  is  put  to  work.  The  profits  of  crime 
.serve  no  function  locked  in  a  Swiss  vault. 
But  they  represent  tremendous  po'wer  when 
they  are  brought  back  to  this  country  and 
invested  in  legitimate  businesses— businesses 
that  often  do  not  remain  "legitimate"  long. 
If  the  Mob  takes  over  complete  control.  More 
:ind  more,  it  is  every  consumer  who  pays — 
extra  pennies  for  mlik.  higher  road  taxes  for 
shoddy  work,  more  for  meals  at  restaurants 


where  the  Mob  has  a  lock  on  the  garbage 
removal. 

Organized  crime  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  a  "government  within  a  government." 
A  key  to  its  strength  is  the  fact  that  the 
Cosa  Nostra  is  an  oligarchy-  a  despotism  of 
the  few.  Control  from  the  top  is  complete 
iind  unquestioned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
occasional  lussasslnatlon  or  coup  that  is  ex- 
pectable in  any  dictatorship.  And  its  struc- 
ture IS  designed  to  take  ;idvantage  of  Just 
those  aspects  of  the  American  system  that 
make  ours  a  uniquely  effective  democracy. 

We  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
above  all  else,  with  laws  like  the  ones  against 
wiretapping,  self-incrimination  and  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  Our  court 
rules  of  evidence  are  strict.  And  we  prefer 
a  ntimber  of  local  police  agencies  to  one  all- 
powerful  national  police  force  that  .smacks 
too  much  of  governmental  systems  we  de- 
plore. 

Members  uf  Cosa  Nostra  have  ;i  better  un- 
derstanding of  these  safeguards  than  do  most 
Americans.  And  they  use  them  to  Insulate 
themselves  from  ju.stice.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  petty  hoods  that  Ihey 
franchise.  But  they  attempt  to  Insure  that 
each  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  leading 
upward  to  themselves  is  one  that  can  be 
screened  by  the  protections  our  system  af- 
fords. 

The  continued  existence  of  Cosa  Nostra  Is 
proof  of  how  well  the  system  has  worked. 
In  the  period  from  1961  to  196C  the  govern- 
ment indicted  185  men  out  of  several  thou- 
sand in  the  Cosa  Nostra— an  organization 
whose  methods  are  murder,  kidnaping,  ex- 
tortion and  torture.  Of  those  indicted,  102 
were  convicted — 20  on  narcotics  charges,  16 
for  tax  evasion,  eight  for  contempt  of  court, 
two  for  parole  violation,  even  one  for  vio- 
lating the  Migratory  Bird  Act.  The  conspiracy 
of  silence  that  protects  members  of  Cosa 
Nostra  from  the  penalties  fitting  their  inore 
serious  crimes  has  rarely  been  breached. 

The  crucial  need  is  lor  tools  that  will  break 
that  conspiracy  of  silence.  And  chief  among 
these  are  wiretaps  and  '  bugs."  There  is  only 
one  federal  law  explicitly  dealing  with  elec- 
tronic surveillance— and  it  is  ambiguous.  But 
the  net  result  of  recent  court  deci.sions  is  to 
rule  out  any  evidence  gained  from  wiretaps 
and  bugs.  Paradoxically,  while  the  courts 
have  blocked  the  one  source  that  most  law 
enforcement  officials  beheve  is  crucial  in  or- 
ganized crime  cases,  they  have  had  little  suc- 
cess in  stenimlng  the  increasing  use  of  such 
devices  against  ordinary  citizens  by  every- 
body from  industrial  spies  to  jealous  hus- 
bands. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  riglits 
of  the  Indivldtuil  liave  ;.iood  cause  to  worry 
.ibout  the  indiscriminate  use  of  electronic 
surveillance.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  support  a  bill  that  would  outlaw  the  use 
of  any  such  equipment — unless  its  use  had 
prior  court  approval.  We  favor  the  proposal 
that  such  approval  should  come  from  a 
panel  of  three  federal  Judges  for  protection 
from  abuses  by  obliging  judges.  Just  as  courts 
can  authorize  search  warrants,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  authorize  electronic  surveil- 
lance v.hen  it  lus  been  proved  that  the  target 
is  the  conspiracy  of  organized  crime  and  that 
normal  evidence-gathering  techniques  have 
been  thwarted. 

There  are  other  fronts  on  which  we  can 
move.  We  don't  need  a  national  police  force, 
but  we  do  need  coordination  among  the  doz- 
ens of  agencies  responsible  for  some  phase 
of  the  fight  against  organized  crime.  In  the 
federal  government  alone.  26  separate  investi- 
gative agencies  are  involved.  Tliere  is  logic 
to  the  argument  that  the  FBI  shouldn't  have 
to  ten  all  it  knows  to  the  police  chief  of  a 
mob-dominated  town.  The  armed  services 
system  of  sharing  information  on  a  "need-to- 
know"  basis  with  other  officials  of  proven  re- 
liabllitv  should  serve  as  a  model. 

We  need  such  things  as  strong  campaign- 
fund  laws  that  will  disclose  the  sources  of  fi- 
nance for  all  elected  officials.  We  need  to  look 


again  at  InstltuUons  that  have  grown  creakv 
with  time — the  rules  governing  grand  Juries. 
for  instance,  or  the  traditions  that  can  con- 
tinue an   incompetent  judge  in   office. 

The  needs  are  known.  Tliey  have  been  de- 
veloped exhaustively  by  study  groups  and 
congressional  comniittees.  The  Ume  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  write  a  balance  txick  into 
our  laws— one  that  will  continue  to  safe- 
guard our  right.i  as  individuals  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  us  from  the  Mob 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.'^.sachu.sett.s.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  pur.suit  of  every  Boal. 
there  is  a  time  for  talk  and  a  lime  for 
action.  In  the  field  of  crime,  tlie  time  for 
action  is  now.  the  place  is  hf-re.  But  no 
matter  how  seriou.s  the  problem,  action 
merely   for   the   sake   of   action    is   not 
enough   Our  action  must  be  responsive, 
responsible,  and  lionest.  'We  must  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people  by  re- 
.si.sting  the  temptation  to  lure  them  into 
complacency :  we  mu.st  not  only  admit  to 
ourselves,  but  aLso  demonstrate  to  them, 
that  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  crime:  there  is  no  painless 
panacea:  there  is  no  solution  in  the  flay- 
ing of  .scapegoats;  there  is  no  .security  in 
tlie    compromise    of    basic    democratic 
lirinciples.  . 

Rather,  our  hope  for  a  peaceful  .society 
lies  in  hard  work  at  every  level  and  m 
every  sector  of  American  life,  in  a  com- 
mitment to  thoucht  and  studv  and  plan- 
ninu  about  our  problem  and  our  needs. 
in  a  willinjiness  to  chanpe  old  patterns 
and  try  new  ones,  in  patience  and  con- 
lidencc  that  the  constitutional  founda- 
tions on  which  this  Nation  was  built  will 
continue  to  be  the  bedrock  of  our  free- 
dom and  our  happiness,  and  in  a  na- 
tional decision  to  devote  to  tlie  forces  of 
law  and  order  and  ,Li?tice  a  measure  of 
our   resources  comincn.surate   with    the 
priority  we  place  on  domestic  tranquility. 
It  was  principally  to  provide  a  loecin- 
mn2  and  a  stimulus  to  this  allocation  of 
new  resources  that  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  was  proposed  over  a 
vear  ago.  Its  theme  '.vas  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality,  capacity,  and  equity 
of  the  entire  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal  justice  .system.   Its   method   was   a 
ioint  Federal-local  cfiort  to  provide  20th 
centurv  thinkina.  plannine.  and  linanc- 
inc  for  an  18th  century  system  marked 
by  haphazard  thinkina.  minimum  plan- 
nins,  and  .serious  underfinancing.  It  was 
desuined  to  use  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  as  a  catalyst  to  action  at  the 
local  level,  action  that  would  see  mod- 
ern equipment.  .<;uitable   trainina.   ade- 
Ciuate   pav   scales,    rational    procedures, 
community    involvement,    research   and 
analysis,  and  focus  on  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual.  iDecome  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  every  police  de- 
partment, prosecutor's  office,  courtroom, 
prison,  and  parole  office  in  the  country-. 
Tlie  bill  did  not  suddenly  .--pring  ful! 
prowii  into  the  world.  It  had  honorable 
and  reliable  parentage  in  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  of  1961.  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  of  1964.  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  A.ct  of  1965.  Under 
these  laws  and  others  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  acquired  a  knowledge  and 
understanding   of  where   the   eaps  and 
defects  and  bottlenecks  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  lay.  Federal  officials  liad 
also  developed  attitudes,  procedures  and 
methods  for  assisting  local  communities 
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in  facing  up  to  these  problems  without 
siibstitutm?  Federal  judgrnent,  direc- 
tion, and  respons'.biiity  for  local  discre- 
tion and  control 

With  thiS  experience  and  sensitivity. 
and  \nth  the  detailed  infonnation  and 
recommendations  assembled  by  the  bi- 
partisan National  Cnme  Commission. 
the  Justice  Department  drafted  a  bill 
which  was  sensible,  targeted,  effective. 
con-slstent.  constructive,  comprehensive. 
and  balanced.  No  one  claims  that  it  was 
perfect — even  in  its  own  terms,  there 
were  nuances  of  emphasis  and  detail 
which  could  usefully  have  been  added. 
But  even  in  its  original  form  it  was  a  bill 
vhich  deserved  respect,  and  considera- 
tion, and  passage. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  worked  hard 
on  this  bill  in  the  drafting  stages,  in  sub- 
committee, in  committee  and  now  on  the 
Senate  floor,  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment have  been  disappointing.  It  has 
been  sub.iected  to  delay  and  dilution,  and 
more  of  the  same  is  threatened.  It  is  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  Christmas  tree 
for  add;tional  crime  control  measures 
ranging  fi-om  the  Neanderthal  to  the  un- 
refined to  the  absolutely  necessaiT.  all 
of  which  could  and  should  have  been 
considered  separately  and  on  their  own 
merits. 

Some  of  us  warned  last  year  that  if 
the  safe  streets  title  were  not  taken  up 
-separately  and  kept  insulated  from  deal- 
ings and  maneuverings  on  other  crime 
bills,  the  result  would  be  no  bill  before 
summer,  a  safe  streets  title  of  reduced 
promise,  encumbrances  which  would 
bog  down  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
much  as  safe  streets  would  streamline  it. 
and  extended  conflict  and  confusion 
)ver  a  measure  which  should  have  been 
processed  speedily  and  agreeably. 

It  is  with  no  sense  of  pleasure  that  I 
note  that  these  predictions  are  well  on 
"heir  way  to  being  borne  out.  As  for  time, 
ve  can  see  before  us  a  battle  royal  on  the 
Senate  floor,  a  heated  and  extended  con- 
ference, and  further  struggles  over  the 
conference  report  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses. 

As  to  substance  in  title  I  we  have  seen 
the  programs  and  nrinciples  of  the  safe 
streets  title  chipped  away  at.  to  the  point 
where  if  any  other  changes  are  made 
:n  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
program,  its  thrust  may  be  detoured  into 
the  wrong  places  for  the  wrong  puifoses 
And  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

In  title  n  we  find  a  blatant  appeal  to 
irrationality,  to  emotion,  and  to  .scape- 
?oatism:  the  articulation  of  the  idea  of 
some,  that  paradise  is  a  place  where  we 
can  forget  about  due  process,  and  fair- 
•^.ess.  and  civilized  justice,  where  we  can 
■iTnore  the  guidance  of  the  institution 
■vhich  our  founding  fathers  chose  to  in- 
terpret the  demands  of  the  constitution, 
and  where  we  can  go  back  to  the  rough 
and  rapid  justice  of  the  inquisition,  of 
the  star  chamber,  and  of  the  frontier. 

In  title  III  we  find  a  proposal  aimed  at 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  organized 
cnme.  a  proposal  which  in  some  limited 
form  and  under  strict  controls  is  urob- 
abiy  worth  testing  out  for  a  period  of  a 
few  years,  so  that  we  can  determine 
whether  it  is  workable,  productive,  and 
consistent  with  our  heritage  of  individ- 
ual liberty.  Nevertheless  it  comes  to  us 
needing  much  more  refinement  and  con- 


sideration, and  unless  these  are  accom- 
plished, its  ripeness  for  passage  may  be 
placed  in  doubt. 

Finally,  in  title  IV.  we  have  a  truncated 
version  of  a  measure  which  should  have 
been  passed  long  ago  if  we  were  to  take 
seriously  our  own  dedication  to  reducing 
crime.  The  imfettered  flow  of  firearms 
in  this  countiT  is  a  national  disgrace  and 
a  source  of  world  tragedy.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  good  reason  why  juveniles, 
criminals,  addicts,  and  mental  incompe- 
tents should  have  unrestricted  access  to 
either  handguns  or  long-gims.  And  since 
this  access  can.  through  a  combination  of 
local  and  Federal  effort,  be  restricted 
without  .significantly  aflfecting  the  sports 
and  hobbies  of  Americans  who  use  guns 
legitimately,  we  have  no  excuse  for 
further  delay.  Yet  title  IV  takes  up  only 
the  handgun  problem,  and  if  it  is  not 
reinforced  by  this  body,  it  will  be  largely 
a  token  effort,  since  those  affected  by  it 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  activities 
using  nfles  and  shotgims,  either  in  their 
natural  state  or  suitably  altered. 

Thus.  Mr.  President  we  are  faced  with 
a  bill  whose  main  title  is  threatened  with 
being  distorted  beyond  recognition,  whose 
second  title  is  an  insult  to  the  traditions 
and  intelligence  of  the  American  people, 
who-se  third  title  needs  careful  work  be- 
fore meriting  passage,  and  whose  fourth 
title  is  almost  useless  unless  it  is  strength, 
ened. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  unless  the 
necessaiy  work  is  done  on  the  Senate 
floor,  we  will  be  very  close  to  having  a 
bill  which  risks  being  vetoed.  I  want  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
President  Johnson  has  had  occasion  in 
the  past  to  veto  a  crime  bill,  and  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons.  In  my  opinion 
his  veto  of  the  old  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  was  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  historic  acts  of  this  administration, 
and  since  he  is  now  relieved  of  some  of 
the  pressures  which  he  was  under  then. 
we  can  expect  liim  to  do  no  less  if  the 
demands  of  conscience  so  require.  Let 
this  be  our  guiding  thought  as  we  con- 
sider the  safe  streets  bill:  let  us 
remember  as  we  choose  between  reason 
and  emotion,  between  responsibility  and 
shoricuts.  between  leadership  and  pas- 
sivity, that  if  we  make  the  wrong  choices. 
we  may  well,  and  deser\-edly.  be  second- 
guessed.  It  is  my  own  hope  that  we  will 
produce  a  bill  we  can  be  proud  of.  a  bill 
ever>'  pait  of  which  deserves  signature 
and  support,  a  bill  that  really  can  start 
us  on  the  path  to  safer  streets  and  more 
tranquil  communities.  Our  constituents 
desene  this  from  us  and  we  cannot  fail 
them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  how  the  Senator  can 
assert  that  title  II  of  the  bill  is  an  insult 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Amer'can  people 
when  the  matters  that  title  II  are  di- 
rected against  are  the  Escobsdo  case,  the 
Miranda  case,  the  Wade  case,  the  Gilbert 
case  and  the  Stovall  cases?  And  those 
cases  are  opposed  to  the  tradition  that 
the  American  people  followed  from  the 
15th  day  of  Jime  in  1790,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  written,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Escobedo  case  174  years  later,  the 
Miranda  case  176  years  later,  and  the 


Wade,  Gilbert,  and  Stovall  cases,  which 
were  not  handed  down  until  177  years 
later. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  cases 
are  totally  incompatible  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  people  because  as 
the  majority  opinion  said  in  the  Stovall 
ca.se  that  nobody  had  any  warning  that 
the  rule  of  the  Wade  ca.se  would  be 
handed  down  in  that  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  respond  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  with 
another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Escobedo,  Miranda,  and  the  other  cases 
cited  by  the  Senator  were  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  they  redefined 
and  breathed  new  life  into  the  Con.stitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States? 

The  point  suggested  in  my  argument  is 
that  the  purpose  and  thnist  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  distinsuished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  that  he  would  throw 
away  and  discard  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions so  that  we  would  return  to  an 
earlier  period  of  interpretation,  an  inter- 
pretation that  I  believe  is  more  primi- 
tive. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  Consti- 
tuition  does  not  authorize  such  interpre- 
tations and  five  of  the  nine  Justices  oi 
the  Supreme  Court  have  no  power  to 
change  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

I  would  rather  state  my  iX)sition  than 
have  it  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  am  standing  by  the  Con- 
stitution— not  by  judicial  usurpation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  examples  which 
were  cited  in  my  remarks  represent  the 
interpretation  of  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  also  the  interpretation 
rendered  by  other  members  of  the  Court 
in  their  dicta  and  their  comments  and 
reading  of  the  case. 

I  do  feel  they  are  completely  justifiable 
and  sound.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  to  realize  at  this  time  that  the  po.'si- 
tion  assumed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  effec- 
tively abdicate  a  meaningful  and  re- 
sponsible interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 


THE  M-16  RIFLE 


Mr.  McGO\'T;RN.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced last  Friday  that  I  intended  to 
address  the  Senate  today  relative  to  the 
Anny  rifle  procurement  program. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
tracts that  have  been  awarded  recently 
for  the  acquisition  of  .^^ome  480.000  M-16 
rifles.  In  the  context  of  other  question- 
able decisions  that  have  been  made  in 
this  area  over  the  past  decade,  they  in- 
dicate to  me  that  .something  is  drasti- 
cally wrong  in  the  Pentagon's  procure- 
ment policies. 

Since  my  remarks  of  May  3d  on  this 
.subject  both  the  Senate  Preparednes.= 
Investigating  -Subcommittee  and  the 
Hoitse  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  M- 
16  have  announced  plans  to  reopen  their 
studies  of  the  M-16.  I  am  encouraged  by 
those  decisions,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  second-guess  the  probing  that 
will  be  done  by  the  highly  capable  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  subcommittees. 
Nevertheless  I  do  think  it  is  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  review  what  we  know 
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now  and  to  raise  some  of  the  more  perti- 
nent questions. 

HISTORY    OF    IRREGULARITIES 

Irregularities  in  rifle  procurement  go 
back  more  than  10  years,  prior  to  the 
decision  in  May  of  1957.  that  the  M-14 
was  the  desirable  replacement  for  the 
M-1  rifle  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
There  were,  of  course,  extensive  tests 
of  the  M-14  before  that  policy  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  evaluated  with  extreme 
care  and  in  competition  with  other  pos- 
sible .small  arms,  including  the  AR-15. 
which  became  the  M-16  of  today. 

^fter  placing  top  priority  on  procur- 
m'i  and  issuing  the  M-14.  the  Army  be- 
•  an  placing  large  quantities  under  con- 
tract By  1962  and  1963  the  plans  called 
for  the  purcha.se  of  300.000  units  an- 
nually through  fi.scal  1966. 

In  September  of  1962,  however,  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Defense  E>epartment  prompted  reevalu- 
ations  leading  to  an  abrupt  reversal  of 
•.tiose  plans.  The  Comptroller  told  the 
S(H-retary  of  Defense  that  the  M-14  was 
in  iiearlv  every  respect  inferior  to  t)ie 
AP-15  which  it  had  defeated  in  competi- 
tive testing  just  a  few  years  before.  Th? 
report  said  that  the  AR-15  wa,-,  at  least 
five  times  as  effective  as  the  weapon 
found  earlier  to  be  wholly  superior. 

But  beyond  this,  the  Comptroller  also 
'■lid  that  -the  M-14  appears  .somewhat 
inferior  to  the  M-1  rifle  of  World  War 
II.'  the  weapon  it  was  designed  to 
replace. 

In  response  to  this  report,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  directed  the  Army  to 
condtict  a  new  series  of  tests,  which  in- 
cluded the  M-14.  the  AR-15.  and  the 
Soviet  AK-47.  The  Army  concluded  in 
January  of  1963  that  its  earlier  decision 
had  been  correct  and  that  the  M-14  was 
the  best  weapon.  The  Army  also  requested 
that  another  123.000  be  purchased  in 
fiscal  1964. 

The  Comptroller's  report  and  the  Army 
reuort  were  examined  throughout  1963. 
Then,  late  in  the  year,  the  drastic  shift 
in  nolicy  came  with  a  decision  to  com- 
lileWly  discontinue  purcha.ses  of  M-14's 
at  the  completion  of  current  contracts. 
In  a  period  of  only  2  years,  therefore, 
re  had  moved  from  an  all-out.  top  pri- 
'■rity  procurement  on  the  M-14  to  a  can- 
ipl'.ation  of  the  entire  M-14  program. 
Significantly,  the  investment  in  this  vvea- 
;ion  by  the  time  it  was  discontinued  was 
,-ibout  S500  million. 

There  were,  however,  still  some  doubts 
.ibout  the  value  of  the  AR-15.  or  M-16 
i.s  we  know  it  now.  The  Army's 
competitive  tests  conducted  in  1962 
concluded: 

The  AR-15,  although  lighter  than  the 
M-14.  is  not  considered  suitable  as  a  replace- 
:npnt  weapon  because:  it  is  less  reliable,  it 
'IS  poor  pointing  Rnd  night  firing  charac- 
•'^ri^tics.  its  penetration  is  marginally  satis- 
:.uiory.  and  its  adoption  would  violate  the 
N'.^TO  standardization  agreements. 

This  evaluation  has.  of  course,  been  at 
'.east  partially  verified  by  the  sensitivity 
:■'/  .-mall  amounts  of  dirt  and  other  for- 
ficn  matter  that  subsequently  developed 
during  use  of  the  M-16  in  Vietnam. 

During  this  same  period  a  third  al- 
ternative weapon  was  under  considera- 
tion: the  SPIW  or  special  purpose 
individual    weapon    developed    by    the 


Aircraft  Armaments.  Inc.,  of  Cockeys- 
ville.  Md. 

The  SPIW  operates  on  a  unique  prin- 
ciple. It  fires  a  .small  dart  not  much  bigger 
than  a  pin  at  extremely  high  velocity, 
and  has  tremendous  penetrating  power. 
I  understand  that  it  can  fire  on  automatic 
at  a  rate  of  1,200  rounds  per  minute,  and 
the  small  caliber  of  the  lound  means  that 
large  numbers  can  be  carried  easily, 
making  it  especially  suitable  for  combat. 
It  is  apparently  a  radical  improvement 
in  small  arms. 

Becau.se  of  the  enthusiasm  that  existed 
for  the  SPIW,  and  presumably  because  of 
the  Army's  dLssatisfaction  with  tlie  M-16. 
we  did  not  move  ahead  with  large  scale 
procurements  of  the  M-16  at  that  time. 
New  purchases  of  the  M-14  cea.sed,  and 
we  made  a  one-time-only  purchase  of 
104.000  M-16S  from  Colt's  Patent  Fire 
Arms  Manufacturing  Co.  The  plan  was 
to  use  a  combination  of  exi-sting  M-l's 
and  M-14's  and  the  104.000  M-16's  until 
llie  SPIW  could  be  brought  into  produc- 
tion in  quantity.  Projections  made  at  that 
time  called  for  pilot  production  of  the 
SPIW  by  1966  and  mass  production  of 
300.000  annually  by  1969. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  this  is  particularly 
important.  The  M-16  was  not  conceived 
at  that  time  as  the  best  weapon  available. 
It  was  acquired  on  an  interim  basis,  to 
fill  existing  needs,  while  development  c)f 
the  SPIW  was  being  completed. 

This  policy  was  .set  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  exhaustive  Small  Arms 
Weapons  Study,  which  lasted  more  than 
18  months  and  involved  the  firing  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition. According  to  Maj.  Gen.  H.  A. 
Miiey,  Jr,  Director  of  Material  Acquisi- 
tion for  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics,  testifying  before 
the  Hou.se  special  .subcommittee  last 
year: 

Tlio  SAWS  study  concluded  positively  that 
a  SPIW  system  or  version  of  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  hopeful  weapon  of  the  fu- 
ture for  the  Army. 

We  have  subsequently  been  told  that 
the  SPIW  development  was  not  as  rapid 
as  had  been  expected— although  I  will 
return  to  that  subject  at  a  later  point  in 
my  remarks — so  the  Army  began  ex- 
panding Its  acquisitions  of  the  M-16 
from  Colt,  relying  upon  it  as  the  re- 
placement weapon. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    A    SECOND    SOt'RCE 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  on 
May  3.  Colt  indu.stries  has  been  the 
sole  source  of  supply  for  the  M-16,  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  true  until  the 
new  sources  have  been  developed. 

The  AR-15  was  originally  developed 
in  1957  and  1958  by  ArmaLite  Co.  of 
Costa  Mesa.  Calif.,  and  credit  for  the 
basic  desien  concepts  goes  to  Eugene 
Stoner.  who  was  chief  engineer  for 
ArmaLite  at  that  time.  ArmaLite  was 
then  a  division  of  Fairchild  Aircraft. 

Colt  acquired  the  rights  to  the  AR-15 
or  M-16  from  Fairchild  in  1959  at  a  price 
of  S325.000.  plus  a  promi.se  of  royalties. 
Tlie  Penatgon  purchased  the  right  to 
develop  a  secondarj-  source  and  an 
agreement  by  Colt  not  to  sell  the  weapon 
in  overseas  markets  in  June  of  last  year 
for  $4.5  million. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Colt  had 


previously  made  several  other  offers  to 
relinquish  proprietary  rights.  The  most 
favorable,  in  1964.  called  for  a  $5.4  mil- 
lion payment,  less  a  $10  credit  for  each 
M-16  produced  by  the  secondary  source. 
Had  that  offer  been  accepted  the  out- 
lay for  proprietary  rights  would  have 
been  reduced  to  only  $600,000  as  a  result 
of  the  480.000  imit  contracts  recently  an- 
nounced alone.  Instead  we  paid  $4.5  mil- 
lion. 

Tlie  Preparedness  Subcommittee  last 
year  made  some  thoughtful  inquiries  into 
the  reasons  for  acquiring  these  propri- 
etary rights  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
answers  given  by  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials appeared  to  be  rea.sonable  at  that 
time. 

Colt  reached  its  maximum  production 
capacity  in  December  of  1966.  It  weis  then 
and  presumably  still  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing at  a  rat*  of  approximately  300.000  per 
year.  Tlie  contracts  just  awarded  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Harrinston  &  Richard- 
son will  bring  total  production  of  120.000 
the  fir.st  year  and  360.000  the  second. 

When  questioned  last  year  by  the  .sub- 
committee. Dr.  Robert  A  Brooks.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions and  Loai.stics.  aereed  that  "we  could 
obtain  the  rifle  throuch  a  straight  expan- 
sion of  Colt's  .somewhat  .sooner  than 
by  the  establishment  of  a  .second  source." 
and  that  factor  should  obviously  have 
been  given  great  weight  because  of  the 
need  to  move  quickly  to  meet  our  require- 
ments in  Vietnam. 

But  Dr.  Brooks  indicated  that  it  was 
counterbalanced  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's judgment  by  the  need  for  .security 
of  the  supply  source  and  the  probability 
of  savings.  He  said: 

We  al.so  anticipate  there  v^ill  be  a  .^avlng. 
of  course,  from  the  competitive  procurement 
;is  established. 

On  further  inquiry,  he  added : 
The  area  where  we  expect  savings  Is  In  the 
l.ressure,  frankly,  of  competition  for  the  rifle 

It  need  hardly  be  noted,  of  course,  that 
those  expectations  have  now  proved  to  be 
nothing  .short  of  fanta.sy.  By  no  stirtch 
of  the  imagination  can  the  S230  per  rifle 
avera:.ie  costs  of  the  240  000  M-16's  to  be 
purchased  from  General  Motors,  or  the 
SI 75  i3er  unit  price  of  those  to  be  ac- 
quired from  HarrinJton  &  Richard.son.  be 
construed  as  exerting  comjietitive  pres- 
.sure  on  Coifs  SI 04  per  unit  price  Clear- 
ly any  competitive  pre.ssure  would  run 
the  other  way— yet  Colt's  ability  to  mo- 
duce  the  M-16  for  $104  has  had  little 
apparent  bearing  on  the  thinking  of  the 
Pentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced,  ba.sed 
on  the  information  I  have  seen,  that  it 
was  a  serious  error  to  buy  the  proprietary 
rights  for  the  M-16  under  the  kind  of 
agreement  that  was  concluded  last  June. 

Moreover,  it  api5e?.rs  that  once  the  er- 
ror was  made,  the  Pentagon  decided  that 
it  had  to  compound  it  by  actually  de- 
veloping the  secondary  source  using 
some  form  of  inverted  reasonine  to  con- 
clude that  a  failure  to  make  use  of  the 
proprietary-  riahts  would  have  amounted 
to  a  waste  of  S4.5  million.  Otherwise  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  writ- 
ten off  that  amount  and  sought  whatever 
expansion  was  necessary-  in  Coifs  pro- 
ductive capacity. 
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THE    MAREMO^fT   BID 

The  tale  that  has  unfolded  since  the 
General  Motors  and  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson contracts  were  announced  is 
equally  distressing. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  May  3,  the  to- 
tal figures  on  the  GM  and  H,  &  R.  con- 
tracts are  S55  million  and  $42  million  re- 
spectively. Pour  Arms  were  determined 
to  be  technically  capable  of  producing 
the  M-16  and  among  them  was  the  ord- 
nance division  of  Maremont  Coi-p-  of 
Saco,  Maine.  Yet  its  bid  of  S36  million 
was  rejected.  When  Maremont  made  the 
presentation  of  it.s  bid  I  understand  that 
there  were  no  inquiries  from  Pentagon 
officials  into  any  phase  of  the  proposal. 
Any  questions  that  existed  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  companv  to  produce  sat- 
isfactorily were  left  unspoken. 

Subsequently,  the  Pentagon  has  said 
that  such  factors  as  the  nimiber  of  col- 
lege graduates  in  Maremont's  work  force 
and  the  ase  of  their  existing  equipment 
influenced  the  decision  to  reject  their 
bid. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  perceptible  re- 
lationship between  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  a  company's  employees  and 
its  productive  abilities.  I  cannot  see. 
however,  how  it  could  conceivably  make 
a  difference  of  some  S19  million  in  the 
price  we  are  willing  w  pay  for  240.000 
rifles. 

The  age  of  Maremont's  existing  equip- 
ment is  even  less  relevant,  since  100  per- 
cent of  the  facilities  for  producing  the 
M-16  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

■Maremont  was  also  told  that  the  Army 
has  "more  confldence"  in  General  Motors 
and  Harrington  &  Richardson.  Yet  Mare- 
mont has  produced  more  than  100.000 
M-60  machmcguns  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  sole  supplier  of  that  weap- 
on. Cerfainly  its  reliability  has  been  well 
established. 

We  all  have  great  confldence  in  the 
technical  ?or»petence  of  General  Motors, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  able 
to  produce  excellent  M-16s — even  though 
it  has  never  produced  rifles. 

Originally  General  Motors  was  to  be 
the  only  new  source  developed,  until 
Harrington  &  Richardson  was  added 
after  the  initial  decision  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  other  bidders.  While  I  have 
no  complete  documentation  I  have  also 
been  told  by  various  sources  that  Har- 
rington &  Richardson  had  substantial 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  standards  when 
it  was  producing  the  M-14.  In  any  case, 
the  Pentagon's  reliance  on  the  "confi- 
dence" argument  seems  to  be  question- 
able indeed. 

In  defense  of  these  awards  the  Anny 
has  noted  that  the  price  ternis  are  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation  downward  if  costs 
prove  less  than  anticipated.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  information  is 
not  complete,  however,  because  the  con- 
tracts are  target  incentives  with  a  ceil- 
ing. If  costs  are  less  than  provided  the 
companies  will  receive  a  part  of  the  sav- 
ings, and  this  is  their  incentive  to  hold 
expenses  down  during  actual  production. 
The  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  overstate  costs  in  the  initial  con- 
tract is  obvious,  because  if  they  do  so 
their  profits  will  be  increased  later.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a  special  need  for  the 
Government's  representatives  to  assure 


that  the  initial  cost  estimates  are  ac- 
cui-ate.  But  in  any  case  it  is  important 
to  note  that  this  aspect  of  the  contracts 
is  entirely  irrelevant  when  we  are  com- 
paring the  bids  of  General  Motors  and 
Harrington  &  Richardson  with  that  of 
Maremont.  This  is  true  because  precisely 
the  same  renegotiation  provisions  would 
have  been  included  in  the  contract  had 
Maremont's  bid  been  accepted. 

There  are  still  additional  troubling 
aspects  of  the  Pentagon's  arrangements 
with  these  two  companies.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  the  awards  is  to  move  quickly  to  meet 
the  rising  requirements  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  for  example.  I  was  surprised  and 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  Army  Weapons 
Command  notified  the  bidding  com- 
panies on  March  29  that  penalty  pro- 
visions for  late  deliveries  were  being 
dropped.  What  will  come  next  is  any- 
body's guess. 

.ALTERNATIVE    WEAPONS 

Mr.  President,  in  its  report  of  May  31 
of  last  year  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  said  that  it  had  'de- 
liberately avoided  anj'  effort  to  assess 
the  relative  merits  of  the  rifles  w'hich 
have  been  discussed  in  this  report,  since 
the  selection  of  specific  weapons  between 
competing  models  is  largely  a  military 
question." 

I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  that  judg- 
ment under  the  circumstances  as  they 
appeared  to  exist  at  that  time.  I  recog- 
nize that  debate  on  the  relative  merits 
of  individual  weapons  can  be  intermi- 
nable, and  that  those  who  are  dealing 
\v1th  the  situation  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
should  be  expected  to  have  the  expertise 
needed  to  make  proper  evaluations. 

It  is  clear  today,  however,  that  a  very 
different  combination  of  circiunstances 
exists,  and  I  believe  that  it  warrants 
examination  of  some  of  the  alternatives 
that  are  or  are  likely  to  become  avail- 
able. I  am  hopeful  that  the  subcommit- 
tees will  go  into  this  question. 

The  company  that  originally  developed 
the  M-16.  for  example,  has  come  up  with 
a  new  weapon  of  the  same  caliber,  the 
AR-18,  which  I  am  told  is  largely  im- 
mune from  the  problems  of  jamming 
that  have  caused  so  many  complaints 
on  the  M-16. 

ArmaLite's  AR-18  was  included  in  the 
SAWS  tests,  and  a  niunber  of  defects 
were  discovered.  I  have  been  advised  that 
.some  of  these  were  related  to  the  fact 
that  a  production-type  model  was  not 
available  for  testing,  and  that  the  oth- 
ers have  been  completely  eliminated 
through  subsequent  refinements. 

ArmaLite  has  encountered  numerous 
problems  in  finding  a  manufacturer  will- 
ing to  turn  out  the  AR-18  on  a  specula- 
tive basis,  that  is,  not  related  to  a  spe- 
cific large  order.  They  have  completed 
arrangements  on  this  basis  now,  how- 
ever, with  the  Bauer  Ordnance  Co.  of  De- 
troit, and  an  initial  delivery  will  be  made 
in  November  of  this  year. 

The  improved  version  of  the  .AR-18 
has  not,  of  course,  been  tested  compre- 
hensively by  the  Pentagon,  although  the 
Air  Force  has  indicated  an  interest.  Tests 
comparable  to  those  we  would  use  have 
been  conducted  in  Brazil,  and  the  weapon 
performed  very  impressively. 

Were  we  merely  continuing  interim 
procurement  of  the  M-16  from  Colt  there 


would  probably  be  little  compulsion  to 
reevaluate  arms  such  as  the  AR-18.  It 
.seems  logical  to  me.  however,  to  expect 
that  we  would  make  every  effort  to  ex- 
plore alternatives  before  embarking  on 
a  costly  new  procurement  program,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  M-16 
has  not  teen  entirely   satisfactoiy. 

The  reasons  for  following  this  cour.se 
become  especially  persuasive  when  the 
potential  costs  are  compared.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  AR-18  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  maximum  rate  of  $115  apiece. 
and  that  the  figure  would  drop  signif- 
icantly on  a  mass  production  basis. 

The  same  considerations,  and  .some 
additional  ones,  apply  with  respect  to 
the  special  purpose  individual  weapon, 
the  SPIW.  This  weapon  was  exhaus- 
tively tested  in  the  SAWS  evaluation  and 
receiving  glowing  recommendations. 
Throughout  the  period  of  vacillation  be- 
tween the  M-14  and  the  M-16  and  up  to 
the  final  SAWS  report  it  was  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  replacement  weapon.  In 
the  lower  echelons  of  the  Army  the  en- 
thusiasm has  apparently  not  diminished. 

It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  lind  the 
Pentagon's  decisions  in  this  area  to  be 
highly  mysterious. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Preparedness  Investi^ai- 
ing  Subcommittee  and  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  M-16  last 
year.  Defense  and  military  officials  main- 
tained that  the  SPIW  was  under  active 
research  and  development  .scrutiny.  ;a 
work  out  the  engineering  problems  that 
were  contemplated  with  respect  to  mass 
produc/ion. 

At  that  time  it  had  been  3  years,  and 
now  it  has  been  4  years,  since  the  initial 
decision  was  made  that  the  SPIW  v,-ps 
to  be  pursued.  It  might  be  possible  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  engineerin'-: 
problems  are  simply  insurmountable 
and  that  the  SPIW  as  presently  designed 
cannot  be  mass  produced. 

I  have  been  advised,  however,  that  con- 
trary to  the  impression  given  by  those 
testifying  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  Pentagon  has  not  been  encour- 
aging the  AAI  Co.  to  ."-eek  improvements 
in  the  SPIW  and  has  not  been  devoting 
any  significant  amount  of  resources  to 
that  effort.  I  am  told  that  the  company 
has  received  no  ftmds  for  development 
for  at  least  2  years. 

It  has,  however,  devoted  substantial 
resources  of  its  own  to  ijerfecting  modifi- 
cations with  very  promising  results. 

Once  again  the  cost  comparisons  are 
relevant.  The  estimate  I  have  received  i^ 
that  the  SPIW  could  be  mass  produced 
for  as  little  as  S75  per  unit — and  that  i> 
for  a  huge  improvement  over  any  of  the 
weapons  presently  available  to  our  fight- 
ing men. 

If  this  information  is  accurate,  and  I 
have  seen  nothing  yet  that  causes  me  to 
doubt  it.  then  increased  importance 
should  be  attached  to  some  of  the  revela- 
tions that  occurred  during  last  year's 
hearings. 

It  was  disclosed  tlien,  for  example,  that 
Ma.j.  Gen.  Nelson  M,  Lynde.  now  retired, 
was  commander  of  the  Army  Weapons 
Command  from  1962  through  February 
1964.  and  that  shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment he  went  to  work  as  executive  con- 
sultant to  Colt  Industries. 


May  I-',  l!^(>^ 

General  Lvnde  testified  that  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1963.  he  published  the  order 
nermitting  the  award  of  the  one-time 
contract  for  104.000  M-16's  to  Colt  In- 
dustries. . 

It  is,  of  course,  also  important  to  pomt 
out  that  General  Lynde  inquired  about 
the  legality  of  his  employment  with  Colt 
under  the  conflict  of  interests  statutes 
and  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  would  not  be 
a  violation. 

But  the  period  of  his  term  as  head  of 
the  Army  Weapons  Command  was  ob- 
viously a  crucial  2  years  with  respect 
to  subsequent  policies  affecting  both  the 
SPIW  and  the  M-16.  In  view  of  the  sub- 
.sequent  practical  deemphasis  on  the 
SPIW.  and  the  resulting  expansion  of 
business  for  Colt,  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  possibility  of  a 
relationship  between  the  policies  General 
Lynde  helped  establish  and  the  iwsition 
he  later  assumed  in  the  employ  of  Colt 
Industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  charging  General  Lynde 
with  wrongdohig.  I  am,  however,  saying 
that  the  circumstances  I  have  outUned 
cive  cause  for  a  detailed  examination  of 
his  position,  along  with  the  other  trou- 
blesome aspects  of  the  Army's  rifle  pro- 
curement program  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussin*'. 

As  I'mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  having  special  expertise  in  this 
area  are  both  undertaking  new  investiga- 
tions of  the  rifle  procurement  program, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  contract 
awards  to  General  Motors  and  Harring- 
ton i^  Richardson. 

I  consider  these  questions  to  be  pro- 
foundly serious,  not  only  because  they 
sugeest  waste  of  the  Nation's  financial 
resources,  but  also  because  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  combat  and  de- 
fense capabilities  of  the  young  men  we 
have  committed  to  battle  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  sharply  differed  with  the  poli- 
cies that  have  involved  American  forces 
in  that  tragic  conflict.  But  I  regard  our 
respon.sibility  to  supply  them  with  the 
best  possible  equipment  and  support  as  a 
most  urgent  and  demanding  duty,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  economic  considerations 
involved. 

If  preference  for  a  particular  weapon  s 
supplier  or  a  desire  to  cover  past  mis- 
takes has  interferred  with  that  obliga- 
tion, then  we  are  faced  with  an  intoler- 
able state  of  affairs  in  the  military  pro- 
curement program. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  that  what 
disturbs  me  about  the  investigation— it 
has  been  an  unlimited  investigation — 
that  I  have  made  of  this  rifle  procure- 
ment program  is  that  I  see  evidence  of 
the  same  kind  of  questionable  pattern 
in  other  procurement  pohcies  involving 
other  weapons  systems  within  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  an  obUgation  to  supply  sound 
reasons — which  have  not  been  forth- 
coming—rather than  excuses,  for  the 
policies  that  have  been  followed  and  the 
errors  that  have  been  made  in  rifle  pro- 
curement. They  owe  those  explanations 
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to  the  American  taxpayer,  to  our  combat 
soldiers,  and  to  Congress.  I  hope  they  will 
approach  the  hearings  tomorrow  and  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee study  in  that  spirit 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  'S.  917 »  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  .systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Daniel 
Webster  said,  in  prosecuting  the  ea.se 
auainst  the  person  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  White,  "Evei-y  unpun- 
ished murder  takes  away  something  from 
the  security  of  every  man's  life." 

I  regret  that  my  friend  the  disti:!- 
guished  .senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts did  not  remain  in  the  Chamber,  be- 
cause I  .should  like  to  point  out  that 
under  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  no 
power  on  earth  exists  in  any  public  of- 
ficial or  any  group  of  public  officials, 
other  than  Congress  and  the  States,  act- 
ing concurrently,  to  change  the  mean- 
ing of  any  word  in  the  Constitution. 

The  words  involved  in  the  Wade.  Gil- 
bert, and  Stovall  cases  have  been  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
since  the  15th  day  of  June  1790;  and 
they  meant  one  thing  from  that  time 
until  the  12th  of  June  1967— a  ijcriod 
of  177  years.  That  period  of  177  years 
shows  what  the  traditions  of  the  United 
States  were.  And  then  five  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  un- 
dertook to  change  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  do  so.  They  undertook  to 
limit  the  legal  competency  of  an  eye- 
witness to  testify  he  say  the  accused 
commit  the  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

It  had  always  been  the  practice  dur- 
ing the  177  years  to  allow  an  eyewitne.ss 
to  look  at  a  suspect  in  custody,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  suspect  was  the 
man  whom  the  eyewitness  has  seen  com- 
mit the  crime.  If  the  eyewitness  .said. 
"No."  the  su.spect  was  released  from 
custodv:  and  then  the  officers  of  the 
law  undertook  to  find  new  clues  lead- 
ing to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

This  was  a  pretrial  exhibition  of  the 
accused,  in  the  custddy  of  the  officers,  to 
the  eyewitness.  Both  the  suspect,  if  he 
was  innocent,  and  society  were  served 
by  this  course,  because  the  suspect  was 
freed,  and  then  the  law  enforcement 
officers  coulc  look  for  the  guilty  party. 

Every  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  June  15.  1790.  down  to  June  12. 
1967.  sanctioned  this  commonsense 
practice.  They  held  that  the  right-of- 
counsel  guaranty  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment did  not  come  into  operation  until  a 
.suspect  in  custody  was  formally  charged 
by  criminal  complaint,  information,  in- 
dictment, or  the  like  with  some  criminal 
offense. 

On   June    15.    1967,   by   a   margin   of 
one   vote,   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 


United  States  held  in  the  Wade,  Gilbert. 
and  Stovall  cases  that  it  is  now  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  right-of-coun.sel 
clause  for  an  eyewitness  to  a  crime 
to  look  at  an  accused  in  custody  for  the 
purpose  of  either  identifying  or  exoner- 
ating him  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
he  saw  committed  unless  the  su.spcct  has 
a  lawyer  even  though  no  forntal  charge 
has  been  made  against  him. 

To  show  how  ridiculous  that  decision 
is.   in   many   cities   they    have   what   is 
called  a  lineup  of  many  iiersons  in  cus- 
tody. There  may  be   15.  20.  or  25  per- 
sons, and  there  may  be  a  multitude  of 
eyewitnesses  there  to  identify  these  par- 
ties. So  now  they  camiot  have  cyewit- 
nes.ses  looking  at  a  suspect  in  custody  at 
a  police  lineup  imless  there  's  a  meeting 
of  tlie  bar  association  along  with  them 
because  each  member  of  the  lineup  is 
entitled  to  a  lawyer.  The  inspection  of 
the  suspect  is  not  at  the  convenience  of 
the  suspect,  or  at  the  convenience  of  the 
law-enforcement  officers,  or  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  witnesses;  it  will  have  to 
be  done  at  the  convenience  of  t  lie  lawyers. 
Under  this  rule,  invented  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  tlie  first  lime  on  the  12tli 
of  June  1967.  if  an  eyewitne.ss  has  had  a 
pretrial  look  at  a  suspect  in  custody  in 
the  ab.sence  of  the  lawyer,  he  cannot  be 
jiermitted  to  testify  before  the  jury  in 
open  court,   "I   .saw   the   accused   com- 
mit   this    crime    with    my    own    eyes 
and  I  base  my  identification  .solely  upon 
what  I  saw  at  the  time  the  crime  was 
committed."  unless  the  trial  judge,  be  he 
a  P'ederal  judge  or  a  State  judge,  stop.s 
the  trial,  converts  himself  into  a  ixsy- 
cholopist,  and  injects  him.self  somehow 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  mind 
of  the  eye'.vitncss.  Before  the  trial  judge 
can  ijcrmit  the  jury  to  hear  the  jiositive 
testimony  of  the  eyewitnesses  that,  "I  saw 
the  accused  commit  the  crime  and  I  base 
my  identification  .solely  on  wlial  I  .saw  at 
the  time  the  crime  was  committed."  he 
must    first    find,    in    the    .ibsence    of 
the  jury,  as  a  result  of  his  penetration  as 
a  p.sychologist  into  the  mind  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  by  clear  and  convincing^  evi- 
dence, that  the  look  which  the  witness 
had  of  the  suspect  on  the  in-etrial  oc- 
casion did  not  influence  in  any  way  his 
conviction  that  he  .saw  the  accused  com- 
mit the  crime. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  impractical 
test.  No  judge  can  look  into  a  witness' 
mind  and  .say  that  the  pretrial  view  did 
not  influence  him  in  liis  conviction,  where 
he  had  a  view  of  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, then  had  a  view  of  the  suspect  on 
a  pretrial  occasion,  and  then  a  look  at 
the  suspect  at  the  trial. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  reading 
law  for  a  long  time.  I  have  read  the  words 
in  the  sixth  amendment  on  which  those 
decisions  are  based.  They  say  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defen.se.  ^,— — ' 

I  started  reading  law  when  I  was  a 
teenager  and  I  have  been  reading  law 
ever  since.  I  have  undoubtedly  read  those 
words  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
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accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense"  a 
number  of  times.  But  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  me  and  it  is  an  impossibility  for  any 
judt;e.  to  say  which  one  of  those  times 
when  I  perused  those  words  I  learned 
ih.em. 

Yet.  this  newly  invented  rule  declares 
the  jury  cannot  hear  an  eyewitness  tes- 
tify who  IS  willing  to  state,  "I  saw  the 
accused  commit  the  crime,  and  I  base  my 
identification  upon  what  I  saw  at  the 
time  he  committed  it."  unless  the  judge 
can  find  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  witness  is  not  influenced 
m  any  way  by  his  pretrial  observation  of 
the  suspect  or  the  accused. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  when  he  re- 
ceives a  certain  mental  impression  or  a 
certain  mental  conviction.  It  is  well  said 
tliat  you  cannot  unscramble  a  hen's  egg 
after  it  lias  been  scrambled;  and  >^u 
cannot  unscramble  a  person's  menra,! 
impression  or  mental  conviction  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  determine  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  way  that  one  of  several  some- 
what smrilar  events  had  no  influence 
whatsoe%tT  on  it.  Yet  under  this  5-to-4 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  judge 
has  to  be  able  to  do  that  and  to  do  that  by 
evidence  which  is  clear  and  convincing 
before  he  can  allow  a  jury  trying  a  case 
to  hear  an  eyewitness  who  had  a  pre- 
trial observation  of  the  suspect  in  cus- 
tody, in  the  absence  of  his  lawyer  testify 
he  identifies  the  suspect  as  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime. 

If  he  has  his  memory  refreshed,  or  his 
memor>'  reinforced,  or  his  memory  con- 
firmed by  the  pretrial  observation,  then, 
under  this  rule  the  witness  will  not  be 
peiTnitted  to  give  that  evidence  to  the 
,  jur>-. 

We  used  to  have  a  principle  in  this 
country  tha*  issues  of  fact  were  to  be 
tried  by  juries  and  not  by  judges.  'When 
the  accused  attempted  to  get  the  U.S. 
Court  of  .■\ppeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
to  adopt  this  kind  of  rule,  that  court 
said  that  rules  of  evidence  and  rules  for 
the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
'oased  on  commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  crime-ridden 
cities  m  the  Nation.  Every  day  or  so  we 
pick  up  the  new.spaper  and  read  that 
someone  has  been  murdered,  usually  by 
those  who  want  to  steal  property. 

All  too  frequently  we  pick  up  the 
:^iorning  newspaper,  as  I  picked  up  my 
c^py  of  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, to  read  such  news  items  as  these: 

Intruder  In  Apartment  Rapes  Northeast 
Woman. 

Girl.   14.  Is  Raped  In  Cardozo  .\rea. 

Woman  Is  Robbed  and  Raped  in  Northeast. 

These  crimes  were  all  committed  dur- 
ing the  24  hours  before  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  went  to  press. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn.  as  follows: 

I>rrRrDF.R    IN    Apartment    Rapes    Northeast 
Woman 

.-^  20-year-old  far  Northeast  woman  was 
raped  at  about  4:10  am.  yesterday  morning 
by  a  gunman  who  broke  Into  her  apartment 
through  a  window,  police  said. 

The  woman  told  police  that  she  was  awak- 


ened by  someone  breaking  in  and  saw  a 
man  who  showed  her  a  .38  revolver  and 
told  her  "Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  you 
and  the  kids  won't  get  hurt."  Her  two  chil- 
dren  were   asleep   in   another  room. 

The  man  raped  her  and  left,  after  telling 
her  that  he  and  another  man,  whom  she 
never  saw.  had  just  committed  a  robbery 
and  wanted  to  stay  In  the  apartment  for  a 
time  to  elude  police.  <s 

Girl,  14,  Is  Raped  in  Cakdozo  Area 
A  14-year  old  Cardozo  area  girl  told  police 
she  was  raped  Saturday  night  In  a  neighbor- 
hood basement  where  she  had  gone  with  a 
girl  friend  and  some  youths  after  visiting  a 
nearby  United  Platualng  Organization  Youth 
Center. 

Police  said  the  youths  grabbed  both  girls, 
once  they  entered  the  basement  but  one 
escaped.  The  14-year  old  was  later  treated 
for  laceration  of  the  right  eye  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital. 

Woman  Is  Robbed  and  Raped  in  Northeast 
A  42-year  old  woman  was  raped  and  robbed 
at  gunpoint  about  11  p.m.  Saturday  night  In 
the  700  block  of  Division  Avenue,  ne..  police 
said. 

They  said  she  was  looking  for  her  17-year- 
old  son  when  a  man  pointed  a  gun  at  her 
took  J 14  dollars  tlien  foroed  her  into  a 
vacant  lot,  where  he  raped  her.  She  was 
treated  at  DC.  General  Hospital  for  a  cut 
knee  and  released. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  ruling  handed  down  in  the  Miranda 
case  that  self-confessed  murders  and 
rapists  must  be  freed  tmless  the  police 
officer  tells  them  somethirtg  they  al- 
ready know;  and  a  rule  handed  down  in 
the  Wade  case  that  an  eyewitness  to  a 
crime  may  not  look  at  a  suspect  in  cus- 
tody for  the  purpose  of  identifying  or  ex- 
onerating him  as  the  perpetrator  of  a 
crime  imless  that  suspect  has  a  lawyer 
present. 

These  are  new  rules.  They  did  not  exist 
until  five  of  nine  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  invented  them  out  of  their 
imaginations.  They  are  contrarj*  to  the 
words  of  the  Constitution. 

The  only  body  on  earth  which  has 
the  power,  in  and  of  itself  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation,  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  has  the 
power  to  do  that  by  adopting  title  II  of 
the  pending  bill  which  limits  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hand 
down  rules  resulting  in  self-confessed 
murderers,  rapists,  arsonists,  burglars, 
robbers,  and  thieves  being  turned  loose. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  thinks  that. 
self-confessed  murderers,  rapists,  ar- 
sonists, burglars,  robbers,  or  thieves 
should  go  luiwhipped  of  justice  should 
vote  to  eliminate  title  II  from  the  bill. 

But  if  any  Senator  believes,  as  I  do 
that  enough  has  been  done  for  those  who 
murder,  rape,  and  rob.  and  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
power  under  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  do 
something  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  murdered,  raped,  or  robbed,  he  should 
vote  against  any  proposal  that  would 
eliminate  title  II  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL^  TEACHERS- 
SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  lo  the  con.sideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1099.  H  R    16409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tl^e  A.ssisTA.NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  164091,  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955 
to  provide  salary  increases  for  teachers 
and  -school  officers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  in  the  table  following  line  2, 
strike  out: 

Class  1 $28,000  _ .._     .. 

And,  in  lieu  therof,  insert: 

Class  I J29.000  


On  page  3.  in  the  table  following  line  2, 
strike  out: 

Class? 24,000 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

Class2 25,000     


On  page  4,  in  the  table  following  line 
2.  strikeout: 


Class   1 j28.  000 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
Class  1 £30.000 


In  the  same  table,  strike  out: 
Class    2 24.000. , 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Class  2 26.000 


And  on  page  11.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"or"  strike  out  "1  teacher"  and  insert 
"3  teachers". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  16409)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr.  BYRD  (.f  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  11151,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSES    OF    THE     BILL 

The  principal  purposes  of  H  R  16409  are 
as  follows : 

1,  Increa.se  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and 
other  professional  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  In  two 
stages,  the  first  stage  retroactive  to  October 
1.  1967.  and  the  second  to  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1968. 

2,  Liberalize  the  present  law  with  respect 
to  step  placement  credit  allowed  for  prior 
experience  in  the  case  of  employees  hired 
from  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system 

3,  Liberalize  the  present  law  in  the  matter 
of  probationary  tenure  credit. 
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4  Provide  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  .iuthority  to  correct  adminis- 
trative errors  or  delays  In  crediting  educa- 
tional attainment  for  teachers  and  school 
officers. 

5.  Change  the  method  of  payment  of 
teachers  In  the  summer  school  and  adult 
education  programs  from  a  "per  diem"  to  a 
••per  period"  system,  to  permit  teachers  in 
these  programs  to  work  longer  hours  when 
necessary. 

6.  Restrict  the  number  of  teachers  in  any 
school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  may 
take  general  leave  with  pay  on  any  given 
day.  except  for  religious  purposes,  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  such  teachers,  or 
three  teachers,  whichever  is  greater. 

1.    SALARY     INCREASES 

Paragraph  (  U  of  Section  2  of  the  bUl  pro- 
vides an  overall  increase  of  approximately 
8.3  percent  in  the  salaries  of  all  professional 
personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system,  effective  retroactively  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1967.  This  proposed  salary  schedule 
will  provide  a  minimum  salary  of  J.6,400  for 
teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  a 
maximum  of  $10,800,  attainable  in  19  years 
of  service.  The  salaries  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Deputy  Superintendent  of  schools  are 
Increased  to  $29,000  and  $25,000,  respectively. 
The  present  starting  salary  for  such  teachers 
Is  $5,840,  and  their  maximum  is  $10,185,  The 
present  salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  are  $26,000  and  $22,- 
000,  respectively. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  provides  a 
second  salary  increase  averaging  some  10.9 
percent,  for  professional  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  to 
become  effective  on  July  1.  1968.  This  salary 
schedule  will  provide  a  starting  salary  of 
$7,000  for  teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  a  raaxim\im  of  $12,040.  The  salaries  of 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  are  increased  to 
$30,000  and  $26,000.  respectively,  also  elTec- 
tlve  July  1.  1968. 


NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Under  Public  Law  90-206.  approved  Decem- 
ber 16.  1967,  all  classified  civil  service  em- 
ployees In  the  Federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia" governments  received  salary  Increases 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1967  and  will  receive 
further  increases  on  July  1,  1968.  and  July  1, 
1969.  That  legislation  did  not  include  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  District 
of  Coltimbla.  Thus,  aside  from  the  other 
compelling  factors  in  favor  of  new  teacher 
salary  schedules,  equity  alone  dictates  that 
the  more  than  8,000  professional  employees 
in  the  District's  school  system  should  have 
their  salaries  increased  retroactive  to  October 
1.  1967.  Separate  legislation  iHR.  15131). 
previously  reported  hy  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate,  properly  provides  such 
retroactive  salary  increases  for  the  District's 
policemen  and  firemen.  We  can  do  no  less  for 
our  teachers  and  school  olBclals  whose  work 
with  our  children  is  so  vital  to  their  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  recently  completed  Columbia  Univer- 
sity study  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  was  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive in-depth  studies  of  a  school  system 
ever  performed  la  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port and  recommendations  have  yet  to  be 
fully  evaluated,  but  one  thing  is  patently 
clear.  It  underscores  the  concern  expressed 
by  this  committee  in  its  past  reports  on 
teacher  pay  legislation  respecting  the  great 
difficulty  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Board  of 
Education  experiences  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining well-qualified  teaching  personnel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study,  education  in  the  D'lStrtct 
is  m  "deepemng  and  probably  worsening 
trouble."  due.  in  large  part,  to  personnel 
problems.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
uemonst-'ated  by  the  very  high  rate  of  teach- 
er turnover  in  the  District,  and  the  presence 
In  the  school  system  of  an  excessive  number 


of  temporary  teachers,  who  for  various  rea- 
sons do  not  meet  the  standards  established 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  career  teach- 
ing  i>ositlons. 

The  committee  is  informed  tliat  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  1,172  teachers  left  the  system, 
the  largest  turnover  in  40  years.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  resigned,  and  30  percent 
did  not  renew  their  teaching  contracts. 
School  officials  are  in  strong  agreement  that 
most  of  the  teachers  who  resigned  and  many 
whose  employment  ended  would  go  on  to 
school  positions  on  other  jurLsdictlons  offer- 
ing greater  financial  rewards  and  more  favor- 
able working  conditions. 

Further,  numbers  or  percentages  of  resig- 
nations do  not  adequately  reflect  the  heavy 
drain-off  of  teactiing  strength.  The  commit- 
tee is  advised  that  too  often  it  is  the  l>est 
teacher  who  resigns.  There  U  a  national 
teacher  shortage,  and  competing  school  sys- 
tems endeavor  to  attract  the  most  experi- 
enced personnel.  The  Columbia  University 
study  found  some  excellent  leadership  teach- 
ers in  the  Washington  system,  but  concluded 
that  the  District  does  not  have  its  fair  share 
of  such  people.  The  essential  task  ahead  la 
twofold :  to  reverse  the  present  trend  by  en- 
couraging experienced  leadership  teachers  to 
remain  in  the  system,  and  to  attract  new 
leadership  teachers  to  Washington.  To  do 
this,  the  Board  of  EducaUon  must  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  attractive  entrance  and 
career  salaries. 

The  large  number  of  temporary  teachers  in 
the  school  system  is  another  measure  of  the 
difficulty  the  District  faces  in  recruiting 
quaiifled  teachers.  As  demands  have  become 
greater,  the  school  system  has  had  to  rely 
mcreasingly  on  teachers  with  temporary 
certificates.  The  committee  Is  informed  that 
the  percent  of  permanent  teachers  has 
dropped  from  717  percent  in  1956-57  to  a 
low  of  42,5  percent  in  1966-67.  The  number 
of  teachers  appointed  under  temporary 
certificates  rose  from  16  percent  in  1955  to 
48  percent  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Ninety-five 
l>ercent  of  the  teachers  new  to  the  system  in 
1965-66  were  certified  as  temporary  em- 
iilovees.  The  total  In  this  category  declined 
to  approximately  30  percent  during  the  past 
year,  but  only  after  teacher  certification 
standards  were  eased  in  order  to  fill  vacan- 
cies and  expedite  the  hiring  of  Interested 
but  not  fully  qualified  teachers. 


.School  records  indicate  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  teachers  having 
master's  degrees  or  belter  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  1963  this  figure  was  36  percent: 
in  1967  it  was  25  percent  The  master's  degree 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  index  of 
quality  among  teachers  and  a  pood  index 
of  a  serious  Intent  to  make  teaching  a 
career.  The  drop  in  the  percent  of  teachers 
]X)ssesslnR  the  master's  degree,  the  high, 
turnover  rate,  and  .he  low  percent  of  per- 
manent teachers,  all  paint  a  picture  of  a 
deteriorating  staff. 

Recruiting  efforts 
The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  exerted  increasingly  vigorous 
efforts  in  order  to  reverse  these  trends.  Col- 
lege recruiting  efforts  tripled  between  1963 
and  1967,  and  the  personnel  department  has 
actively  recruited  m  the  Nation's  largest 
cities.  Advertisements  have  been  placed  In 
educational  circulars  and  journals  receiving 
national  di.slribution  as  well  as  in  the  local 
news  media.  The  schools'  personnel  ofl'.ce  is 
open  on  Saturdays  as  well  as  weekdays  to 
help  the  recruiting  program. 

The  committee  is  also  advised  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  resulting 
from  the  Columbia  University  study,  the 
school  system  has  further  improved  Its  re- 
cruiting procedures,  strengthened  its  model 
.school  division  and  special  Intern  programs, 
and  has  cooperated  with  outside  colleees  and 
universities  in  an  effort  to  attract,  train,  and 
retain  energetic,  capable  and  dedicated  young 
teachers. 

Yet.  despite  these  efforts  the  school  system 
has  positions  It  Is  not  able  to  fill.  For  ex- 
ample, on  January  31.  1968.  there  were  260 
vacancies  in  regular  budget  iX)sitlons  and  327 
vacancies  considering  positions  from  all 
funding  sources. 

The  District  school  system  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  i)ace  with  the  demand  for 
teachers  botli  in  terms  of  numbers  and  qual- 
ity, and  there  is  little  hope  that  this  situa- 
tion can  be  corrected  unless  the  District  is 
placed  in  a  competitive  salary  position. 
Comparison  with  nearby  communitiei 
The  following  table  compares  the  schedule 
salaries  for  classroom  teachers  in  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  metropolitan  area  during  the 
ctirrent  1967-68  school  year  by  preparation 
level,  exclusive  of  long-service  increments: 


Preparation  leve 


(1) 


District 

o< 
Columbia 


(2) 


Bachelor  s  degree; 

Minimum - «'o7^ 

Maximum. '    ii 

Number  ol  increments-  '^ 

Average  amount  ol  increments.  *261 

Masters  degree: 

M'nimum V^.3»S 

Maximum - ".  b20 

Number  ol  increments.. - 1^ 

Average  amount  ol  increments »'ol 

6  years  ol  preparation: 

Minimum tS'?*?, 

Maximum -  — . ♦'•'', 

Number  ol  increments 'f 

Average  amount  ol  increments. »261 

Doctors  degree  or  ?  years:  ,c  om 

Mmimum f-\^ 

Maximum..   ...  ..   *^-'°" 

Number  ot  increments -                      ...  \i 

Average  amount  ol  increments >'*>' 


Maryland 


Virginia 


Mont- 
gomery 
County 


(3) 


Prince 
Georges 
County 

(4) 


Alex- 
andria 


(i) 


Arlington 
County 


(6) 


Fairlax 
County 

m 


Falls 
Church 


(8) 


V>.  880 

$10. 466 

13 

$3b3 

U.S86 

511.936 

13 

J412 

i7,(Jb6 

J12. 4U7 

13 

$412 

J7,644 

J13.759 

13 

(470 


$5. 880 

$10, 150 

13 

$328 

S6.670 

$11,600 

13 

$379 


$6,000 

$10. 000 

14 

$286 

$6,600 

$10,600 

14 

$286 


$5,740 

$10.  470 

14 

$338 

$6. 340 

$11,080 

14 

338 


$7.076 $6,750 

$12,006 $11,480 

13 14 

$379 $338 

$7  830   $7,000  $7,150 

$12,760   $11,000  $11,880 

13      14  14 

$379     $286  $338 


$5,900 

$9,735 

12 

$320 

V5.785 

$11,800 

16 

$313 

$7,375 

$12,250 

17 

$287 


$5. 622 

$8. 169 

$28i 

$6. 19.' 
$9, 9o; 

1,' 

$31L 

$6,754 

$10,807 

K 

$33t 


$7,965 

$12,700 

17 

$279 


There  is  no  questioning  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  competent  teachers  into 
central  city  school  systems.  "Vet.  the  District 
of  Columbia  ranks  fifth  among  .area  school 
systems  in  the  salary  available  to  beginning 
teachers  with  bachelor  and  master  degrees, 
and  sixth  and  last  In  terms  of  the  maximum 
salaries  available  to  such  teachers.  Further, 
all  of  the  suburban  Jurisdictions  pay  sub- 


stantially more  to  experienced  teachers  hold- 
ing the  doctor's  degree,  and  all  pay  a  larger 
average  Increment  throughout  the  steps  in 
their  salary  schedules  than  does  the  District. 
In  your  committee's  Judgment,  aside  from 
the  problems  presented  by  different  working 
conditions,  these  disparities  alone  make  it 
clear  that  decisive  and  realistic  action  on 
salaries  must  be  taken  If  the  District  s  present 
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teacher  strength  Is  to  be  preserved,  and  if 
new  staff  Is  to  be  attracted  to  the  school 
system. 

Increasing  salary  scales 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  six  of  the 
local  school  systems  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  i  Alexandria.  .Arlington. 
Fairfax.  Palls  Church.  Montgomery,  and 
Prince  Georges)  Increased  their  salary  sched- 


ules for  the  1967-68  school  year,  and  that 
this  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  most 
of  the  local  school  systems  have  raised  their 
teachers'  salaries,  and  this  trend  is  continu- 
ing. All  are  expected  to  grant  further  in- 
creases effective  in  the  1968-69  school  year. 
The  following  table  sets  forth  present  salaries 
In  these  Jurisdictions,  and  the  anticipated 
increased  salaries: 


COMPARISON  OF  LOCAL  TEACHERS  SALARIES  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  1968-69  SCHOOL  YEAR  WITH  THE  1967-68  SCHOOL  YEAR 


1967-68 

1968  69 (proposed) 

Mir 

Imum 

B.OOO 
6.600 
6.600 
7,1,00 

5.740 
B.300 
i.700 
7.100 

5.900 
B.785 
7.375 
7.965 

5,629 
6.192 
».473 
5.754 

Maximum 

Minifflum 

Maximum 

Alexandria: 

BA.                                                            J 

MA       .... 

MA  plus  15 

MA  ;ilus  60  or  Ph  0 
Arlington. 

BA. 

MA                ^ 

}9. 060 
10. 200 
10.200 
10.600 

10.470 
11.080 
11.400 
11.800 

9.735 
11.800 

12.250 
12.700 

8.162 
11.764 
12.299 
12.833 

J6.300 
7.245 
7.873 
8.505 

6.200 

7.130 
7.750 
8.370 

6.400 
7.360 
S.UOO 
8.640 

6.230 
6.853 
7.165 
7.476 
7.788 

6.340 
7.101 
7.608 
7.608 

6.200 
7.316 
7.812 
8.184 
8.432 

$10,395 
11.340 
11.970 
12,474 

11,532 
12.462 

MA  plus  30 

MA  plus  60  or  Ph.  D 

Fairfax: 

BA 

MA  

MA  plus  30 

PIV.D    

13.082 
13,702 

10,560 
13,440 
14,720 
16,000 

Fa«s  Churthr 

BA 

MA   

BA  plus  45 

BA  plus  60,  .\ 

8,722 
13,021 
13,615 
14.204 
14.797 

Montgomery  County: 

BA 

MA            

i.880 
5,174 
5:586 
?,644 

5.880 
6.670 
7.076 
7.540 
^830 

10.466 
U.936 
12.407 
13.759 

10. 150 
11.600 
12.006 
12.470 
12.760 

11.285 
12.870 

MA  plus  30  * 

13.377 

Ph  0 

Prince  Georges  County: 

BA 

MA      

MA  plus  30      

13.377 

11.036 

12.524 

13.020 

MA  plus  60 

13.392 

Ph.  D 

13.640 

COMPARISON    WITH   MAJOR   CITIES 

As  shown  by  the  following  table,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  now  ranks  15th  .among  the 
major  cities  in  the  minimum  salary  paid  to 
teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree: 

Comparison  of  minimum  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  with  bachelor's  degrees  by  21  cities 
over  500.000  population 

Milwaukee $6,800 

Detroit 6.650 

Los  Angeles 6.500 

San  Francisco 6.430 

Chicago   6.400 

Cleveland   6.250 

New  York-.,^ 6.200 

San  Diego..: 6.200 

Philadelphia 6.100 

Boston    6.000 

Baltimore  ----  6.000 

Seattle   6.000 

Cincinnati 5.920 

Pittsburgh    ■---  5.900 

W.^shington    iprejenti 5,840 

Buffalo ,. 5.800 

St,   Ljuis 5.800 

Dallas  -.- 5,800 

Houston 5.616 

New    Orle.ins . 5,400 

San    Antjnio 5,350 

The  District  .dso  r,inks  15th  among  such 
cities  in  the  minimum  salary  paid  to  teach- 
ers with  a  master's  degree,  and  eighlh  in  the 
maximum  salaries  payable  to  both  bachelor 
and  master's  degree  teachers. 

Increasing  salary  scales 

The  median  staning  salaries  in  1967-68  for 
teachers  in  large  city  school  systems  (gen- 
erally over  500  000  population )  increased 
more  than  8  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
Fifteen  of  These  school  systems,  or  75  p>er- 
cenc,  placed  increases  into  effect  in  1965-66, 
and  18  of  the  same  20.  or  90  percent,  raised 
teachers'  salaries  in  1966-67.  The  annual  sal- 
ary cycle  noted  in  the  local  metropolitan 
areas  is  also  taking  place  in  the  city  school 
systems  which  the  District  traditionally  uses 
for  comparative  purposes. 


Tlie  committee  is  Informed  that  four  of  the 
large  city  school  systems.  New  York  City. 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  have  al- 
ready approved  new  salary  schedules  for  the 
1968-69  school  year.  For  bachelor  degree 
holders.  New  York  will  be  paying  a  minimum 
of  $6,750  and  a  maximum  of  $11,150.  Detroit 
will  pay  a  minimum  of  S7.500  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $11,200.  Chicagos  rates  will  rise  to 
S7.350  and  $13,969.  Milwaukee's  entrance 
rate  will  be  $6,800. 

Clearly,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  in 
a  position  salarywise  to  compete  with  most 
of  these  other  major  cities  in  the  recruitment 
of  teachers.  The  District's  position  has  de- 


teriorated seriously  since  the  last  change  m 
its  salary  schedule  in  1966,  If  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  to  create  the  model  educational 
system  envisioned  in  President  Johnson's 
message  on  the  "Nation's  First  City,"  it  must 
be  able  to  offer  attractive  compensation.  The 
committee  believes  the  salary  schedules  pro- 
posed in  H,R.  16409  are  an  imperative  step. 

Phase  I  increase  alone  is  inadequate 

Standing  alone,  the  increased  salary  sched- 
ule provided  in  paragraph  (1 )  of  section  2(1) 
of  H,R,  16409  will  do  little  to  overcome  the 
District's  teaclier  recruitment  and  retention 
problem.  In  \our  committee's  Judgment,  botli 
steps  of  the  recommended  two-please  salary 
increase  are  required  to  effectively  improve 
the  District'.*  teacher  salary  position  vis-,i-vi.s 
the  suburban  Jurisdictions  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  and  its  major  city 
competitors. 

In  addition  to  the  equity  involved  in  grant- 
ing teachers  the  same  retroactivity  given 
other  District  of  Columbia  employees  when 
their  salaries  were  incre.ised  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  proposed  pha.se 
I  increase  recognizes  that  this  salary  legisla- 
tion comes  late  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
current  fiscal  year,  and  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced in  the  current  period. 

According  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, it  would  cost  S7,8  million  above  tlie 
current  fiscal  year  1968  budget  to  fund  the 
phase  II  increases  (  $7,000  entrance  rate)  from 
October  1,  19Q7,  through  June  30,  1968.  Tlie 
phase  I  schedule  ($6,400  rate)  holds  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  cost  to  an  additional  $1  3 
million. 

Consequently,  although  it  favors  the  higher 
salary  schedule  as  necessary  to  place  the 
Board  of  Education  in  a  competitive  position, 
the  District  has  recommended  that  increases 
in  the  current  period  be  limited  to  the  pliase 
I  schedule,  and  that  the  phase  II  rates  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1968,  The  committee 
has  been  advised  by  the  District  that  the 
lower  cost  of  the  phase  I  schedule  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  can  be  absorbed  throueh 
a  number  of  the  District's  existing  reserve 
accounts  subject  to  reimbursement  out  of  in- 
creased revenues  anticipated  in  fiscal  vear 
1969, 

The  following  table  compares  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  teacher  salaries  provided 
in  HH.  16409  with  the  salaries  proposed  by 
other  Washington  metropolitan  area  school 
systems  for  the  1968-69  school  year,  and  with 
the  salary  schedules  currently  in  effect  in  the 
school  systems  in  20  major  cities  of  the 
Nation: 


Phase  1 


Phase  2 


BA 


MA 


MA  plus 
30 


Doc- 
torate 


BA 


MA 


MA  plus 
30 


Doc- 
torate 


STEP  1 

Beginning  salary •. $6,400 

Rank.  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 

area.  1.5 

Rank,  big  city  systems 4.5 

STEP  10 

Maximum  I iving  level , $8, 950 

Rank,  District  ot  Columbia  metropolitan 

area      4 

Rank,  tiig  city  systems 4 

STEP  13 

Highest  regular  step $9,700 

Rank  District  ot  Columbia  metropolitan 

area. 5 

Rank,  big  city  systems 10 

STEP  Y 

Maximum  possible  salary $10,800 

RanK.J)istrictol  Columbia  metropolitan 

area 3 

Rank,  big  city  systems 3 


$7,C3D        $7,345        $7,660        $7,000        $7,770        $8,050 


$8. 400 


7 
13 


$9,580   $9,895   $10,21!)   $9,800   $10,500   $10,850   $11,200 


6,0 

2,5 


$10,330   $10,645   $10,960   $10,850   $11,550   $11,900   $12,250 


7 

7 

7 

3 

6 

7 

7 

10 

13 

13 

2 

3 

3 

3 

$11,430   $11,745   $12,060   $12,040   $12,740   $13,090   $13,440 


Clearly,  the  phase  I  salary  schedule  would 
provide  the  District  only  marginal  relief 
from  its  present  noncompetitive  position — 
a  margin  that  would  be  short  lived.  As  dem- 

i 


onstrated  by  the  comparison  of  local  teacher 
salaries  for  the  1968-69  school  year  set  forth 
above.  Fairfax  County.  'V'a,.  has  already  ap- 
proved the  same  entrance  salary  for  bach- 
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elor  degree  teachers  as  provided  in  phase  1 
I  $6,400  >,  and  the  1968-69  entrance  rate  in 
all  uf  save  other  suburban  tchool  systems 
will  be  within  $200  of  the  phase  I  .schedule. 
The  committee  believes  that  if  the  Dis- 
trict is  to  attract  personnel  to  the  demand- 
inc  tasks  ahead  in  its  inner  city  schools,  it 
must  offer  salaries  substantially  above  those 
available  in  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

The  combination  phase  I  and  phase  II 
salary  schedules  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  the  District  a  $600  ad- 
vantage in  recruiting  bachelor  degree  teach- 
ers in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for 
the  1968-69  school  year.  According  to  infor- 
mation presently  available  tc^-the  committee 
it  will  place  the  District  third  in  rank  na- 
tionally (behind  Detroit  and  Chicago)  in  the 
entrance  salary  payable  to  new  bachelor 
degree  teachers. 

In  the  committee'F  opinion,  the  proposed 
phase  II  salary  schedule  is  needed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  District  from  once  more  fall- 
ing seriously  behind  in  salary  comparisons. 
Superintendent's  salary  increased 
H,R,  16409.  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  committee,  increases  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (salary  class  1)  from  the  present 
i.26.000  to  $29,000  effective  October  1.  1967, 
and  to  $30,000  effective  July  1,  1968,  The 
Deputy  Superintendent's  salary  (class  2) 
would  also  be  raised  from  the  present  $22,000 
to  $25,000  on  October  1,  1967,  and  to  S26.000 
effective  July  1,  1968.  The  Superintendent's 
s.ilary  has  not  been  adjusted  since  1964. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  Superintend- 
ent's salary  is  too  low  in  comparison  with 
his  responsibilities.  According  to  the  District^ 


govcruinent,  tiie  present  taluiy  level  ranks  in 
18th  place  among  the  20  other  cities  over 
500,000  population  and  lifth  among  the  six 
other  local  school  systems  t-f  the  Washing- 
ton metropolluui  area.  Such  ranking  does  not 
reflect  either  the  size  of  the  District's  public 
school  system  or  the  magnitude  of  its  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  i.s  informed  that  for  the 
scnool  year  1966  67  the  average  salary  paid 
superintendents  in  systems  with  enrollments 
of  25,000  or  more  was  $25,151.  The  lowest 
salary  paid  a  superintendent  by  any  of  the 
other  major  cities  over  500,000  population 
was  the  $25,000  paid  by  San  Antonio  and 
St,  Louis  whose  student  enrollments  of  76.- 
000  and  115,000.  respectively,  are  substan- 
tially below  the  District's  149.000. 

During  the  liearing  on  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  noted  that  in  its  recent  nation- 
wide search  for  a  new  superintendent,  the 
Board  was  in  the  position  oi  asking  out- 
standing educators  to  take  a  cut  in  .salary 
to  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  undertake 
what  is  acknowledged  as  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  educational  problem  in  the  entire 
Nation, 

The  committee  and  the  Di-strlct  govern- 
ment recognize  that  effective  July  1,  1968.  the 
increased  Superintendent  salary  provided  by 
the  bill  exceeds  that  paid  to  the  District's 
chief  executive  officer,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  However,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table.  12  major  ciLies  i)ay 
their  school  superintendent  a  higher  salary 
than  they  pay  their  mayor  or  city  manager,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  in  four  of  the  six  subur- 
ban communities  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  the  superintendent's  salary  ex- 
ceeds that  now  paid  in  the  District. 


COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  OF  MAYORS  (CITY  MANAGERS)  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  21  CITIES  OVER 

500.000  POPULATION  AND  NEARBY  COMMUNITIES 


Cities  (in  order  ot  population) 


Mayor-citv  manager 


Salary 


Salary  tor 

superintendents 

ul  schools 


New  York - - Mayor 

ChoRO - - - flo 

Los  Angeles --••   ■■'1° 

Philadelphia - °° 

Detroit. - - -fl" 

Baltimore -      °,° 

Houston - 2" 

Cleveland.... ----'"' 

Washington.  D.C... - Mayor-commissioner. 

St.  LOUIS - "ayo; 

San  Francisco --  "i" 

Milwaukee "" 


Boston. 


.do. 


Daiias.;;::;i^"^;;;^;;;;;i.- ^s' <"»n»sei. 

New  Orleans - ""^yo'' 


.do. 


Pittsburgh. ---    „. 

San  Antonio - — City  manager. 

San  Diego ir       

Seattle "^V; - 

Buffalo - - --■«-.•-     

Cincinnati - City  manager. 


$50. 000 
35. 000 
35. 000 
40.000 
35. 000 
25, 000 
20, 000 
25, 000 
29, 500 
25, 000 
38, 365 
26, 842 
40, 000 
28, 000 
25, 000 
25. 000 
27, 500 
32, 000 
^3,000 
26, 000 
35,000 


$45.  OUO 

4S.  500 
47.01)0 
40.  UOO 
35. 000 
35. 000 
35. 000 
39. 500 
26. 000 
25. 000 
35. 000 
33. 000 
33. 000 
35. 000 
27.  500 
32. 500 
25. 000 
45. 000 
26. 000 
28.000 
30. 000 


5(C)  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
SaUirv  Act  of  1955.  authorizing  the  jKisition 
of  te.acher  aide  (nonlnstruclional)  to  be  es- 
tablished at  a  grade  not  higher  than  C.S-4, 
requiring  that  the  minimum  qualiftcation  for 
appointment  to  this  position  .shail  lie  the 
successful  completion  of  at  Ica-si  60  semester 
hours  from  a  recognized  Institution  of  higher 
learning,  and  providing  that  the  number  of 
teacher  aides  shall  at  no  time  "exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  classroom  teachers  in 
salary  class  15"  under  the  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  or  any  other  act 

As  passed  by  the  House  and  reported  by 
the  committee.  H.R.  16409  amends  .such  sec- 
lion  5(c)  to  delete  the  00-hour  requirement, 
and  authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to 
prescribe  minimum  qualifications  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  teacher  aide.  According  to 
the  National  Education  Association,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  systems  using  paid 
teacher  aides  require  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  although  some  have  no  educa- 
tional requirements,  and  others  require  a 
college  degree  Tlie  following  table  indicates 
educational  requirements  of  teacher  aides  In 
217  systems  with  12,000  or  more  enrollment: 
Educational    requirements   for   paid    teacher 

aides  in  217  school  systems  uith  12.000  or 

more  enrolhncut,  1966-67 

Percent  of 
.\ystems 

Elementary  education 38 

High  .school  education 65 

Some  college  but  no  degree 32 

College  degree '8 

Source:  NEA  Research  Bulletin:  vol.  45. 
No,  2.  May  1967 

Currently,  approximately  109  teacher  aides 
are  employed  in  the  District  ot  Columbia 
public  school  system,  Bclore  enactment  ul 
the  60-.semester-hour  requirement,  there 
were  more  than  300  GS-1  teacher  aides.  The 
requirement  of  CO  semester  hours  has  neces- 
sitated the  reduction  in  grade  of  most 
teacher  aides  who.  although  having  experi- 
ence, do  not  have  the  educational  attain- 
ment. 

The  bin  would  also  eliminate  the  5-percent 
limitation  on  the  number  of  teacher-aide 
positions  allowed  to  be  established  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system. 
The  committee  is  informed  that  this  restric- 
tion has  seriously  curtailed  the  program  in 
the  District,  since  funds  from  many  sources 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  are  available  and  cannot  be  used. 
The  following  table  provides  a  summary  ol 
fund  sources  for  teacher-aide  programs  In 
other  school  systems: 
SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  FOR  TLACHER  AIDt  PROGRAMS.  1965  66. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  INROLLING  12.000  OR  MORE  PUPILS 


|ln  percenti 


r.ledian  (without  District  ol  Columbia) 

Mean  (without  District  ol  Columbia) , • 

flearoy  communities;  . 

Montcomery.. - Coun  y  manager..     . 

P3,r(3,  County  executive 

Arlington".'.".:::;;!!;;";;;. - county  manager 

Alexandria - City  managei , 

Falls  Church ;\'       

Prince  Georges -- \J - 

Washington.  D.C - Mayor-commissioner. 


27. 750 
30. 855 

33.415 
32.000 
26.  500 
25. 000 
>  13.635 


29.  600 


35.000 
35.000 

30. 000 
28. 000 
26.  500 
22.200 
19.500 
34,500 
26,  000 


Provides  par- 
tial tunding 

Provides  total 
funding 

63.1 

25.3 

63.6 

27,2 

7.4 

3.2 

24:9 
1.4 

";5 

I  Minimum  salary  is  $16,954  and  maximum  is  $22,635. 
No  valid  comparison  can  be  made. 


■^nurro-  Inlnrmation   Please  Almanac    1968;  Salary  Schedules  (or  Administrative   Personnel.  1966  67,  National  tducation 
AsSion    1967     unpubifshed   data  from   the   National    Education  Association.  January  1968;  independent  survey  District 


of  Columbia  Personnel  Oflice, 

The  committee  feels  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  the  professional  directors  of  :i 
great  city  school  system  make  it  not  only 
desirable"  but  necessary  that  these  officials 
have  their  capable  and  dedicated  service 
amply  rewarded.  This  great  city  is  going 
through  social  changes  brought  on  by  ur- 
banization than  rank  second  to  none,  A 
failure  to  increase  these  salaries  at  this  time 
would   be   to   ignore  the  responsibility  that 


the  Congress,  as  the  District's  legislative 
body,  must  meet,  and  would  leave  these  vi- 
tally Important  positions  in  an  exceedingly 
poor  competitive  position  in  the  Washington 
area  and  with  other  school  systems  of  com- 
parable size, 

REMOVAL    OF    TEACHER-AIDE    LIMITATIONS 

Section  202(4)    of  Public  Law  89-810,  ap- 
proved November  13,   1966.  added  a  section 


Sources  ol  lunds 


Public  school  lunds 

EStA  (Elementary   and  Secondaiv 

tducation  Act/ 
Office  of  iconom  c  OuDorlumlv 
Foundations 
Special  Stale  funds 


Source;  NLA  Research  Bulletin-  voi.  45,  No  2  May  1967. 
In  the  committee's  judgment,  the  teach- 
er-aide program  can  only  be  effective  if  it 
can  give  teachers  more  time  for  teaching. 
Teachers  who  are  overburdened  with  the 
extraordinarv  range  of  tasks  demanded  of 
them  are  not  In  a  position  to  meet  the  many 
instructional  and  developmental  needs  of 
deprived  children.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  offer  these  teachers  some  help,  so  as  to 
free  them  to  use  the  talents  and  insights 
they  possess.  If  the  children  have  the 
chance  to  relatt  to  more  than  one  adult  In 
a  classroom,  and  ii  they  have  available  to 
them  the  attentions  of  more  than  one  adult. 
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It  stands  to  reason  that  they  will  receive 
more  highly  Individualized  Instruction. 

The  committee  notes  that  other  than 
those  imposed  by  appropriations,  there  are 
no  other  statutory  limitations  on  the  num- 
bers of  staff  the  District  school  system  may 
employ.  The  numbers  of  staff  desired  by  the 
Board  of  Education  is  a  matter  which  Is  con- 
sidered annually  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress  In  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  Board's  specific  requests. 

In  this  committee's  Judgment,  the  appro- 
priation process  :issures  adequate  control  In 
the  Congress  over  the  number  of  teacher 
aides  employed  by  the  District  The  existing 
percent.ige  limitation  Is  arbitrary  and 
should  be  eliminated.  The  absolute  require- 
ment of  60  semester  hours  college-level 
training  is  unduly  restrictive,  and  should  be 
modified  as  recommended. 

SERVICE    STEP    ASSIGNMENT 

Paragraph  t3)  of  section  2  of  H.R.  16409 
would  amend  section  "(at  of  the  Teachers' 
Salarv-  Act  of  1955  in  order  that  those  per- 
sons in  positions  in  class  15.  appointed  from 
outside  the  District  of  CoUmibla  public 
school  system,  such  as  libraries  and  counsel- 
ers.  can  be  given  experience  credit  for  edu- 
cational experience  other  than  as  librartans 
or  counselors.  There  is  already  interchange- 
ability  within  class  15  positions  for  those 
appointed  from  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  system.  This  provision 
was  requested  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education. 

PROB.\TIONARy   TENURE   CREOrT 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  2  of  H.R.  16409 
would  also  amend  section  8(a)  of  the  1955 
act  so  as  to  allow  an  employee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  be  given  credit  toward  .=;at- 
isfacdon  of  the  2-year  probationary  period 
when  serving  in  different  positions  in  a 
salary-  class. 

The  -^ict  presently  provides  that  a  teacher 
In  order  to  attain  permanent  status  must 
serve  2  years  of  probationary  service  in  that 
position;  however,  if  the  teacher  should 
have  al£o  served  as  a  counselor  or  librarian 
within  :he  2-year  period,  he  or  she  must 
continue  as  a  probationary  employee  until 
2  years  have  been  served  in  a  single  position. 
The  amendment  will  allow  a  teacher,  school 
officer,  or  other  employee,  under  the  act.  to 
receive  credit  for  2  years  service  In  any  posi- 
tion In  the  class  as  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
bationary tenure  reqiUrement.  This  provi- 
sion was  also  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

CORRECTION     OF     EFFECTIVE     D.ATE     OP 
EDUCATIONAL   .\TTAINMENT 

Paragraph  (5 1  of  section  2  of  H.R.  16409 
amends  section  lOiai  of  the  1955  act  In  order 
to  allow  the  Board  of  Education  to  credit 
the  educational  attainment  of  a  teacher  or 
school  officer  12  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
approval  by  the  Board.  The  committee  Is  In- 
formed that  employees  who  have  acquired 
advanced  degrees  have  lost  salary  by  reason 
of  delays  in  the  submission  of  pertinent  evi- 
dence from  the  college  or  university  granting 
such  degree,  or  because  of  omissions  from 
the  records  of  the  school  system.  This  amend- 
ment, requested  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
would  allow  the  employee  to  be  paid  on 
the  effective  date  of  receiving  such  degree,  or 
12  months  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  whichever  date  occurs  later. 

CHANGE  IN  METHODS  OP  PAYMENT  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  SUMMER  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  section  2  of  the 
reported  bill  amend  section  13(a)  of  the 
1955  act  In  order  to  change  the  manner  of 
designating  employee  pay  rates  in  the  sum- 
mer school  and  adult  education  school  from 
a  per  diem  basis  to  a  per  period  basis. 

.\:  :he  present  ':lme  teachers  who  work  In 
trie  summer  school  and  adtilt  education 
schools   -ire   paid   .i   aer  diem  rate  which   is 


computed  on  the  basis  of  4V2  hours.  The 
committee  is  advised  that  with  the  growing 
remedial  and  enrichment  programs  taking 
place  in  the  summer  program,  there  is  a  need 
for  certain  teachers  to  work  beyond  the 
summer  teaching  day. 

By  establishing  a  per  period  rate,  the 
school  administration  will  have  a  greater 
flexibility  In  the  us©  of  teachers,  especially  in 
the  summer  school  program.  According  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  requests  the 
amendment.  In  the  past  the  lack  of  flexibil- 
ity has  necessitated  shortening  programs  be- 
cause no  authority  existed  to  f)ay  beyond  the 
4' 2  hours  per  diem  period. 

RESTRICTION    ON    NUMBER    OF   TEACHERS    TAKI.NC 
GENERAL     LEAVE    ON    A    GIVEN    DAY 

Section  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  ( D.C.  Code.  sec. 
31-691 )  provides  in  part  that  a  teacher  or  at- 
tendance officer  may  use  3  days  of  cumula- 
tive sick  leave,  with  pay,  in  any  school  year 
for  any  purpose,  up>on  giving  timely  notice 
of  such  intended  absence.  No  limitation  is 
placed  on  the  number  of  teachers  In  any 
school  who  may  avail  themselves  of  this  gen- 
eral leave  privilege  on  any  given  day. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  walkout  by 
a  large  number  of  teachers  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system,  these  teachers 
applied  for  a  day  of  their  general  leave  in 
such  quantities  as  to  force  the  schools  in  the 
city  to  close  for  that  day.  Your  committee  is 
Informed  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Cor- 
poration Counsel  advised  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  that  occasion  that  they  were  with- 
out legal  power  to  limit  or  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  whom  such  leave  could  be 
granted  for  that  or  any  other  day. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
this  lack  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
District  of  CoUunbla  Board  of  Education  to 
limit  such  general  leave  when  necessary,  to 
prevent  any  school  from  having  to  close  any 
time  for  lack  of  teaching  personnel,  is  a 
weakness  in  the  present  law  which  can  mili- 
tate against  the  interests  of  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  citizens  of  the  District.  This 
weakness  may  be  exploited  whenever  teach- 
ers in  any  given  school  may  wish  to  take  such 
leave  on  the  same  day  for  any  purposes  what- 
ever, in  sufficient  numbers  to  seriously  ham- 
per the  operation  of  that  school  on  that  day 
or  even  to  necessitate  its  closing.  Your  com- 
mittee feels  strongly  that  while  the  privilege 
of  these  3  days  per  year  of  leave  with  pay  for 
personal  reasons  should  be  available  to  the 
teachers  in  the  District  public  school  system, 
the  administration  of  this  law  should  be  so 
controlled  that  the  welfare  of  the  pupils 
shall  be  paramount. 

Accordingly,  section  5  of  H.R.  16409  pro- 
vides that  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
teachers  In  any  schwDl,  or  three  teachers 
whichever  is  greater,  may  be  granted  leave 
under  the  above-cited  law  on  any  o^ie  day. 
However,  an  exception  to  this  limitation  is 
provided  when  the  purpose  of  the  leave  is  to 
permit  the  teacher  to  attend  a  religious  serv- 
ice or  to  observe  a  religiotis  holiday.  In  these 
Instances,  it  Is  the  intent  of  your  committee 
that  such  religious  service  or  religious  holi- 
day be  a  part  of  the  functioning  of  a  bona 
fide,  religious  faith  or  congregation. 
Cost  0/  the  bill 

The  estimated  armual  cost  of  H.R.  16409. 
as   computed   by   the   District   of   Columbia 
government's  Personnel  Office,  Is  tabulated  as 
follows : 
Phase  I,  effective  Oct.  1,  1967: 

Salary  Increases   averaging  8.3 

percent   $4,756,500 

Civil  service  retirement   (tem- 
porary   teachers) 80,000 

Life  Insurance 14,  800 

Summer  and  evening  schools..         165,  000 


Phase  II,  effective  July  1,  1968:= 
SrUary  Increases  averaging  19.2 

percent $12,  366,900 

Civil  service  retirement    (tem- 
porary    teachers) 190,000 

Life    insurance 30.000 

Summer  and  evening  schools..         370.000 


Total   ^5,  016,  300 


Total    '  12,  956.900 

■  Costs  estimates  exclude  retirement  con- 
tributions for  regular  teachers  and  school 
officers. 

-  Costs  Indicate  Increase  above  present 
teacher  and  school  officers  salaries  provided 
in  Public  Law  89-810. 

FUNDING 

.■Vs  pointed  ortt  earlier  in  this  report  -he 
District  of  Columbia  government  has  m. 
formed  the  committee  that  the  added  cost 
of  the  proposed  salary  Increases  during  fiscal 
1968,  amounting  to  an  estimated  SI. 3  mil- 
lion, will  be  absorbed  by  the  District  througti 
a  number  of  its  reserve  accounts  subject 
to  reimbursement  out  of  increased  revenues 
to  be  provided  in  fiscal  year  1969  pursuant  to 
District  government  revenue  proposals  i.ow 
pending  in  the  Congress. 

The  added  cost  during  fiscal  year  13G9— 
above  the  District  of  Columbia  budget  re- 
quests presently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress— will  amount  to  an  estimated  $7  3  mil- 
lion,  and  will,  according  to  the  District  trov- 
ernment,  also  be  funded  out  of  Increased 
revenues  anticipated  from  pending  revenue 
proposals. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  16409  es:  ;b- 
lished  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  f 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  i28  '  ;u 
and  $24,000.  respectively.  For  reasons  r\. 
pressed  earlier  m  this  report,  the  committee 
has  amended  the  House-passed  bill  to  provide 
the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent a  two-step  salary  increase  to  $29,000 
.ind  $25,000,  respectively,  effective  October  ".. 

1967,  and    $30,000   and    $26,000,   respectively, 
effective  July  1,  1968. 

Hearing 

On  February  14,  1968,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Affairs  held  a  public  hearing  on 
S.  2659  and  S.  2679.  legislative  proposals  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  and  school  officers. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  President  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  representatives  of  :i 
number  of  teacher  organizations  and  cit:zen 
associations  appeared  at  these  hearings  .ind 
wholeheartedly  supported  substantial  i:> 
creases  in  teacher  and  school  officer  salaries. 
No  one  appeared  in  opposition. 

CONCLUSION 

As  13  evidenced  by  the  President's  message 
on   the   District   of   Columbia   of   March   13. 

1968.  a  great  effort  is  underway,  to  renew, 
rejuvenate,  and  enhance  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Washington.  There  is  much 
talk  of  making  the  education  of  children  :n 
the  Nations  Capital  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  This  cannot  and  will  not  come 
to  pass  nnless  the  massive  turnover  rate  oi 
teachers  m  the  District's  school  system  ;= 
stopped.  The  District  of  Columbia  can  :.o 
longer  afford  to  be  a  training  ground  : -ir 
neighboring  suburban  school  distri'^ts 
Washington  must  t>e  placed  in  a  position  i;'-'; 
only  to  retain  its  experienced  educational 
staff,  but  to  attract  a  new  breed  of  teachers 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  teach  effectively 
amidst  the  difficult  conditions  of  a  restless 
and  growing  city. 

In  your  conunittee's  judgment.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  this  will  not  be  done  un- 
less the  District  is  able  to  compete  for  .=ta:: 
with  a  superior  salary  scale.  The  lesson  of 
the  past  Is  a  clear  one.  It  may  be  possible  to 
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attract  a  few  highly  motivated,  well-qualified 
teachers  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  teach- 
ing jobs  in  the  Nation  for  the  same  money 
they  could  earn  In  more  affluent  communi- 
ties but  it  is  clearly  unrealistic  and  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  many  such  teachers  to  enter 
more  demanding  work  for  the  same  or  less 

money. 

In  the  committee's  Judgment,  the  salary 
levels  proposed  In  H  R.  16409  are  'ooth  real- 
istic and  reasonable.  They  will  give  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  the 
advantage  It  must  nave  to  improve  the  qual- 
itv  of  Instruction  in  the  schools.  They  help 
recognize  the  teacher's  high  place  In  the  scale 
of  community  values.  This  investment  in  the 
educational  system  is  a  necessary  fundamen- 
tal step.  Good  teachers  foster  good  citizens. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  your  committee 
commends  H.R.  16409.  as  amended,  to  the 
Senate  for  prompt  passage. 


the  close  of  routine  morniiiK  business  on 
Wednesday  next.  May  15.  1968,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Griffin  1  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  incvious  order,  that 
the  Senate  .stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
May  14,  1968,  at  11  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENA- 
TOR GRIFFIN  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  li.'ik  unanimou.s  consent  that  at 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   ronfirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  13.  1968; 
United  Nation.s 

Oeoive  W.  Ball,  of  New  York,  lo  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  states  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rahk  ..nd 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenlpotentiarv,  and  the  representative  of  tne 
United  sti\tes  of  America  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
.Xmba.ssador 

G  Mennen  Wllliains.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  und  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Phiilpplnes. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  God  be  for  us.  who  can  be  against 
?/s.''— Romans  8:  31. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  come  together  at 
this  moment  to  unite  our  hearts  in  prayer 
unto  Thee.  Keep  us  aware  of  Thy  pres- 
ence and  make  us  receptive  to  the  leading 
of  Thy  spirit  as  we  live  through  the  stress 
and  strain  of  these  difficult  days. 

Since  no  man  lives  a  stranger  to  trou- 
ble, prant  that  we  may  not  give  up  before 
the  hazards  of  life  but  may  live  with  that 
hope  which  belongs  to  those  who  trust  in 
Thee,  confident  that  new  paths  will  open 
to  those  who  walk  with  faith. 

In  this  day  when  i:)eople  knock  at  the 
door  of  our  hearts  and  call  us  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  greater  life,  together  may  we 
place  the  weight  of  our  influence  on 
the  .side  of  life  and  health  and  brother- 
hood—through Him  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  interest  rates  on  insured  mort- 
gages, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  8,  1968; 
HR.  15398.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Fiiday,  May  10.  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geis- 
ier,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  4,  1968: 
H.R.  15344.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 

On  May  7,  1968: 
H.R.  10477.  An    act    to    amend    chapter    37 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  lo  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  14940*  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  In  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont ,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  SLEEPY  AND  INEFFECTUAL  IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Thee  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
carries  a  blazing  lead  editorial  condemn- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  its  sleepy  and  ineffectual  efforts 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  pro- 


test the  proposed  discontinuance  of  sev- 
eral Chesapeake  &  Ohio  trains.  Tlie 
Commission  not  only  allowed  the  dis- 
continuance in  a  case  decided  May  7, 
1968.  but  their  review  of  the  evidence  is 
a  gross  insult  to  the  public  which  rides 
these  trains. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  constituents 
protesting  conditions  on  these  railroads, 
and  pointing  unnustakably  to  the  rail- 
road efforts  to  downgrade  service.  In  my 
'32-page  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  I  quoted  exten- 
sively from  35  constituents  who  had  writ- 
ten me  about  their  personal  experiences 
with  roaches  in  the  coaches  and  other 
conditions  which  had  discouraged  pas- 
sengers from  traveling. 

For  2  days,  the  battery  of  high-paid 
counsel  for  "c.  k  O  cross-examined  me  on 
the  witness  stand,  and  the  only  point 
they  could  make  was  that  I  had  not 
personallv  ridden  with  each  of  these  con- 
stituents when  they  experienced  these 
conditions.  I  testified  that  I  had  had  per- 
sonallv seen  and  experienced  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  on  the  railroads.  Now 
listen  to  how  the  ICC  summarizes  my 
testimony  in  his  ruling.  Commissioner 
Stafford  says,  at  page  112; 

A  portion  of  the  Congressman's  testimony 
was  comprised  <.f  excerpts  from  wTitten  com- 
munications he  had  received  from  his  con- 
stituents. Upon  cross-examination,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  complained  of  by  these 
constituents. 

Now  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
supposed  to  ride  personally  on  every  train 
before  we  can  legally  submit  evidence  to 
this  prejudiced  body,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?  How  long.  Oh.  Lord, 
how  long  is  this  sleepy  old  agency  going 
to  continue  to  pamper  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  when  is  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  going  to  begin  to  pro- 
tect the  defenseless  traveling  public,  and 
when  is  Congress  coing  to  insist  that  the 
ICC  protect  the  public  interest  instead 
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of  the  private  interests  of  railroad  man- 
agement? 


OKLAHO\L-\  CELEBRATES  21ST  AN- 
N'lVERSARY  STRAWBERRY  FES- 
TIVAL AT  STILWELL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
red  and  white  necktie  I  am  wearing  to- 
day is  in  recognition  of  the  21st  Annual 
Strawberrj'  Festival  which  was  cele- 
brated on  Saturday.  May  10.  at  Stilwell. 
Okla. — the  .strawberrj'  capital  of  the 
world. 

Thousands  of  Oklahomans  and  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  from  other  States  were 
on  hand  for  the  colorful  festival  events, 
and  several  showers  failed  to  dampen 
the  large  crowd's  enthusiasm  or  to  stop 
the  big  parade. 

Johnnie  Lee  Wills'  famous  Western 
Band  was  a  major  attraction  at  coro- 
nation ceremonies  for  beautiful  Festival 
Queen  Carolyn  Carson,  the  17-year-old 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gar- 
son. 

The  festival  queen's  lovely  young  at- 
tendants were  Miss  Beverly  Green. 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burdge  Green, 
and  Miss  Sherrie  Cole,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.  Lloyd  Cole.  Jr. 

Bill  Cunningham,  district  lieutenant 
governor  of  Kiwanis  International, 
crowned  Queen  Carolyn. 

Stilwells  StrawbeiTy  Festival,  as 
usual,  was  featured  by  the  serving  of 
fresh  strawberries  and  cream  to  thou- 
sazids  on  the  courthouse  lawn. 

During  the  21  years  of  the  festival's 
histoo'.  it  has  grown  steadily  as  a  major 
Oklahoma  tourist  attraction,  and  license 
tags  from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
in  evidence  in  Stilwell  last  Saturday. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  repeat  the 
words  of  welcome  which  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Stilwell  CJemocrat 
Journal  last  Thursday : 

Stilwell  is  a  friendly  town.  Come  Join  us 
for  the  festival.  Tou'll  have  a  good  time. 


whether  simply  transferring  purchasing 
power  from  the  private  sector  to  the 
governmental  sector  through  a  tax  in- 
crease without  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
cutback  its  expenditures  will  really  do 
the  job.  I  intend  to  discuss  that  tomor- 
row in  some  detail. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
still  has  not  spoken  up.  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite if  this  kind  of  fiscal  package  is 
going  to  do  any  good. 


THE  TAX- EXPENDITURE  CUT 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  and  been  granted  a  special 
order  on  tomorrow  for  1  hour,  at  which 
time  I  intend  to  discuss  the  proposed  tax 
bill  and  expenditure  cut. 

I  was  one  of  the  conferees  who  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report.  This  was 
for  very  important  procedural  reasons 
but  also  for  very  important  substantive 
re  a. sons. 

The  issue  before  this  society  is  one  of 
inflation.    It    becomes    a    real    question 


CAPTIVE  RUMANIA 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  May  marked  the  traditional  national 
holiday  of  the  Rumanian  people.  In  early 
years  of  the  nation,  neighboring  coun- 
tries hoped  to  absorb  the  new  nation. 
but  Rumanian  patriots  exercised  wise 
and  steadfast  policies  to  strengthen  the 
power  and  prestige  they  had  gained. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Rumanian  his- 
tor>'.  in  1866.  Rumanians  have  cherished 
that  anniversary  and  observed  it.  With 
the  changes  brought  about  by  World 
War  n.  Rumania  lost  its  freedom.  The 
10th  of  May.  however,  still  symbolizes 
to  the  people  of  Rumania  the  fact  of  na- 
tionhood and  inspires  them  to  persevere 
through  present  difificulties  until  freedom 
can  be  regained. 

In  1968  the  world  has  seen  new  efforts 
by  captive  Rumania  to  exercise  inde- 
pendence. It  is  no  secret  that  its  leaders 
disagree  with  the  Soviet  authorities  over 
many  policies.  Other  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  been  noticeably  im- 
pressed with  the  courage  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Rumanians.  Among  the 
people  at  large  there  is  marked  empiiasis 
on  Rumanian  history  and  tradition. 
There  is  a  serious  decline  in  the  birth 
rate,  in  reaction  to  the  inadequate 
standard  of  living  and  malnutrition  ui- 
fered  by  the  Communist  economy.  There 
are  continued  lags  in  industiT  and  farm 
production. 

Free  Rtmaanians  living  in  West  Europe 
and  the  United  States  obser\ed  their  an- 
niversary with  renewed  dedication  to 
the  task  of  seeking  freedom  for  their 
enslaved  country.  They  held  the  official 
celebrations  which  their  exploited  coun- 
trymen could  not — to  keep  alive  the 
dream  of  free  Rumania.  Let  us.  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  join  in  observing  this 
anniversaiT  and  in  commending  the 
courage  and  indomitable  spirit  of  Ru- 
mania. 


FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE   BILL 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  sad 
to  learn  that  this  Nation  suffered  its  first 


merchandise  trade  deficit  in  5  years  and 
experienced  another  big  lun  on  U.S.  uold 
during  March.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
sumer  prices  rose  and  the  cost-of-livina 
index  advanced  for  the  14th  consecutive 
month,  while  faim  parity  dropped  to  73. 

With  serious  economic  problems  crow- 
ing worse,  and  the  international  balance- 
of-payments  situation  threatened  oven 
further  by  the  trade  imbalance,  we  mast 
use  every  tool  at  our  disposal  to  revtrse 
these  trends.  That  is  why  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Fair  International  Trade 
Act  of  1968  to  encourage  the  growth  uf 
international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  idea  of  .shar- 
ing the  domestic  market  with  import.s 
and  allowing  imports  to  grow  as  domestic 
consumption  of  the  product  grows.  The 
effect  would  be  to  treat  imports  liberally 
without  allowiim  them  to  take  over  our 
market  at  will  and  driving  the  competing: 
domestic  industry  to  the  wall.  Import,? 
would  be  allowed  to  grow,  but  their  de- 
>tructive  efforts  would  be  contained. 
Imports  would  be  kept  in  balance  and 
would  not  flood  our  markets  at  will,  con- 
tributin-'  to  our  trade  imbalance. 

The  fair  international  trade  bill  would 
apply  to  a  number  of  industries  in  my 
native  Minnesota,  such  as  the  iron  ore 
industry,  the  makers  of  building  mate- 
rials such  as  hardboard.  and  many  other 
concerns  including  agriculture.  Howe. tr, 
this  bill  would  not  affect  existing  quota 
laws  that  apply  to  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
our  colleagues  as  a  realistic  answer  to 
the  problems  of  uncontrolled  imports. 
It  offers  some  protection  for  American 
domestic  industries,  but  does  not  close 
the  door  on  foreign  suppliers.  They  v.ould 
still  be  able  to  participate  in  our  mar- 
kets, but  on  a  fair  basis.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  measure  will  receive  .serious  at- 
tention during  this  session  of  Congress. 


May  l.h  inns 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  special  order  p:c- 
viously  granted  to  me  for  today  be  \a- 
cated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ;o 
the  request  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT— MESS AtiE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES     H.  DOC.  NO.  311  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  '.vas 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing' papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Each  year,  more  than  50,000  Ameri- 
cans die  on  our  highways.  Millions  more 
are  injured.  Billions  of  dollars  are  lost 
by  death,  disability,  and  protracted  slays 
in  hospitals. 


This  report    which  covers  the  period 

from  September  9,  1966.  to  December  31, 

1967    shows  that  we  have  begun  to  take 

effective  action  to  stem  this  terrible  tide. 

During  this  period  _ 

—We  established  a  National  Highway 

Safety  Bureau. 
_We  issued  highway  safety  standards. 
—All     50     States     received     Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  help  them  and  local 
communities  to  improve  their  high- 
way safety  programs. 
—A  broad  research  program  has  be- 
gun, which  will  provide  sound  guide- 
lines for  future  safety  standards. 
The  fight  to  stop  the  slaughter  on  our 
highways  will  be  long  and  hard.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  be  encouraged  by  this 
report  to  continue  its  strong  support  of 
these  vital  programs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  May  13.  1968. 


I  hope  that  this  report  will  encourage 
the  Congress  to  continue  its  .support  for 
these  programs,  and  I  commend  it  to 
vour  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  13,  196S. 


terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  that 
resolution. 


NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  S.^FETY  ACT  OF  1966— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <  H.  DOC. 
NO  310) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers', referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  with  illustrations: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  year,  we  can  expect  53.000  Ameri- 
cans to  die  on  our  Nations  highways. 

We  can  expect  almost  4  million  Ameri- 
cans to  be  injured  in  automobile  acci- 
dents—nearly 10.000  people  hurt  every 

We  can  expect  automobile  fatalities 
to  be  the  largest  cause  of  death  in  the  15 
to  35  age  group. 

Year  after  year,  those  expectations  be- 
come gruesome  reality. 

In  1966.  we  took  our  first  major  step 
to  combat  this  shameful  waste.  And  now 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  National 
Ti-affic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

This  report  covers  the  period  between 
September   9.    1966,   and  December   31, 
1967,  and  I  believe  it  shows  a  promising 
beginning. 
During  this  period 

—Two  hundred  safety-related  recall 
campaigns   were   conducted  by  the 
motor  vehicle  industry. 
—The    first    Federal    motor    vehicle 
standards  in  history  were  issued  and 
are  already  in  application  on  all  cars 
manufactured  after  January   1   of 
this  year. 
—Additional  standards  were  issued  for 
vehicles  manufactured  after  Janu- 
ary-1,  1969. 
— A  sound  research  ijrogram  has  been 
begun,  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  fu- 
ture  .safety   standards   for  vehicles 
and  for  State  .safety  programs. 
Our  efforts  are  beginning  to  tell:  the 
rate   of   increase   of   traffic   deaths   has 
slowed  somewhat.  Still,  the  destniction 
wrought   by   Americans   on   themselves, 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  their  property 
is  of  tragic  proportions. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  134] 

Abernethy  Ourney  ^!!f"„  .,. 

Arenda  Ha«an  O  Neill,  Ma&s. 

Baring  Haniia  Pi-ppir 

Blnuham  Halleck  Pickle 

Blackburn  Halpern  Hike 

Blanton  Orover  f,'^,'='^ 

Brasco  Hansen.  Idaho  Pollock 

Burton,  Utah  Haii-'^en,  Wash.  Pryor 

Button  Hardy  Puclnski 

CabeU  Hebert  PurceU 

CeUer  Heckler,  Mass.  QulUen 

Conyers  Holifleld  Resnick 

Corbett  Holland  Roberts 

Gorman  I:  win  Bonau 

Cramer  Jarman  Rostenkowskl 

Cunninpham  Jonas  Scheuer 

Daddario  Jones,  N.C.  belden 

T-)Tcl<!  Wis  Kee  Skubltz 

Sent  Kelly  Smith.  Iowa 

Dicea  Kluczynski  Stephens 

Dorn  Kornetiay  Stubblefteld 

Dow  Kupferman  Stuckey 

Downing  Laud  Talcott 

Edwards,  La.  Leggett  Teat-ue.  Tex. 

Evlne,  Tenn.  Lloyd  iP"^^''  „  , 

Farbsteln  Long,  La.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Pino  Lukens  Tuck 

Flood  Madden  Watklna 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Maill  lard  Whalley 
Fraser                   Matsunaga  Wilson, 

Frelinghuysen    MiUer.  Calif .  Charles  H. 

FiUton.  Tenn.     Mink  wolH 

Gallagher  Mlze  ^iSltl, 

Gardner  Moore  W>-man 

Grav  Morse,  Mass.        \oung 

Green,  Oreg.        Murphy.  NY.      Zlon 
CJriffln  Nix 

Griffiths  OKon^ki 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  324 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
,vith. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  my  position  on 
two  votes  which  I  missed  early  last  week 
due  to  my  presence  in  Ohio  for  our  State 

primary.  ^  r^-o 

I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  H.K. 
16819,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1968. 

I  supported  the  proposal  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  958,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Ti-ansportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  the  existing  compensation  system  for 
motor  vehicle  accident  losses,  in  the  In- 


INCREASING   AUTHORIZATION   FOR 
APPROPRIATION    FOR    CONTINU- 
ING   WORK     IN     THE     MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Mr   BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution   1165  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi- 

lows:  ,,„- 

H.   RES.    1165 

Rf<olrrd    That  upon  the  adoption  "f  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Cominittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  "f  ^h*: yuoii 
lor  the  consideration  ot  the  bill  (S.  3033)  to 
increase  the  ;>uthorization  for  appropriation 
lor  continuing   work   in   the   Missouri   River 
Basin  bv  the  Secretary  ..f  the  Interior.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  conhned  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  liy 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  inember 
of   the  Committee  on  Interior  ;.nd   Insular 
Affairs   the  bill  shall  be  read  lor  amendment 
under  'the  hve-minute  rule.  At  the  'onclu- 
Mon    of    the    consideration    of    the    bill    lor 
amendment,   the   Committee  shall   rise   and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  mtervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  -JO 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Martin  ] .  i^ending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  lule  is  self-explana- 
tor>';  1  hour,  open.  I  know  of  no  con- 
troversy either  on  the  rule  or  on  the  bill 
it  would  make  in  order. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  1165  provides  for  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate,  on 
S  3033,  a  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  increase  is  for  the  2  years  1969 
and  1970.  It  totals  $59,000,000.  There  is 
expected,  2  years  hence,  a  further  addi- 
tional authorization  to  continue  the  con- 
.struction  work  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1964  and  this  future  authonzation  is 
expected  to  complete  the  work  on  the 

projects.  ,         r     o    or. 

No  new  projects  may  have  funds  an 
propriated  for  them  from  moneys  au- 
thorized bv  the  bill— it  is  .strictly  to  com- 
plete projects  now  under  construction. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  unless  these 
funds  are  authorized  they  will  have  to 
stop  work  on  a  number  of  projects  as  ot 
June  30.  1968. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  author- 
ized the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  a  portion  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  Section  9«ei  of 
that  act  authorized  an  appropnation  ol 
S200  milUon  for  partial  accomplishment 
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of  the  works  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary.  Since  then  the  authorization 
of  the  Mi.ssouri  River  Basin  program 
called  for  a  sum  of  $975,680,000  which 
has  been  expended  on  the  basin  and 
various  construction  projects.  The  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior  supports  the  bill, 
as  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  know  of  no  controversy  on  this  legis- 
lation. Mr  Spea'ker.  and  I  support  the 
rule  and  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  .JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  3033)  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  continuing  work  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN-   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  3033)  with  Mr. 
R.^?fD.ALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  John- 
son '  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  SaylorI  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recogriizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado   fMr.  .ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  S.  3033 
is  similar  to  legislation  we  have  been 
bringiny:  before  the  House  every  2  years 
to  provide  for  continuing  reclamation 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  All  of  the 
projects  and  units  for  which  funds  are 
'.ncluded  were  started  prior  to  1964  and 
appropriations  authorized  i:^.  S.  3033  will 
be  used  to  carry  them  forwa-id  toward 
completion.  None  of  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  start  new  units. 

It  was  in  1964  that  the  committee  de- 
cided that  the  Missouri  Basin  project 
authorization  was  so  oat  of  date  that 
all  new  units  should  be  authorized  or  re- 
authorized by  Con'^ress  whether  or  not 
they  were  included  in  the  program  au- 
thorized in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
This  procedure  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  has  been  in  eCfect  since 
that  time. 

While  there  is  a  sizable  amount  of 
money,  S59  million,  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  S.  3033.  this  legislation, 
in  a  way.  constitutes  a  routine  action  of 
the  Congress  because  it  does  involve  a 
going  program.  One  veiT  worthwhile  pur- 
pose served  by  this  authorization  bill,  as 
■Aell  as  others  along  this  line  that  we 
have  considered  at  2-year  intervals,  is  to 
;>ermit  our  committee  to  meet  its  over- 


sight responsibility  as  far  as  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  is  concerned  until 
all  of  the  units  started  prior  to  1964  have 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  know,  this 
legislation  is  noncontroversial.  It  will 
clear  the  way  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  act  on  the  President's  fis- 
cal year  1969  budget  request  which  it 
already  has  under  consideration  for  this 
work  in   the  Missouri   River  Basin. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  S,  3033. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
fie  distiguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
yielding  to  me  at  this  point  for  informa- 
tional questions  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  entire  body. 

I  notice  that  this  authorization  is  to 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  would  presume  that  most 
of  the  projects  involved  are  in  the  orig- 
inal Missouri  River  Basin  Act  and  are 
reclamation  projects:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct.  All  of  these  moneys 
are  for  reclamation  projects.  The  au- 
thorization in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  was  also  directed  toward  flood  con- 
trol projects  which  are  being  taken  care 
of  by  tiie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  For 
the  implementation  of  the  Corps  projects 
autholized  by  that  act  the  same  criteria 
was  not  approved  that  was  established 
as  that  agreed  upon  several  years  ago  for 
reclamation  projects.  All  of  the  projects 
in  the  Missouri  Basin  which  had  not 
been  started  by  the  midflfties  had  to  be 
reauthorized  because  of  the  period  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  sines  the  original 
authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  think  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  anticipated  my  next  question:  Would 
there  be  any  authorization  herein  that 
might  be  sublet,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  an  additional 
project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  a  penny. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
bill  and  the  report,  and  after  listening 
to  every  single  word  which  the  gentle- 
man has  said  in  the  well  today:  why  at 
this  time  of  the  "price-cost  squeeze"  and 
economy  in  the  executive  branch — and 
allegedly  on  the  part  of  the  Congress — 
we  increase  the  authorization  by  $59 
million? 

In  other  words,  could  we  continue 
these  various  projects  which  are  listed  in 
the  report  at  a  status  quo  rate  rather  than 
making  this  increase?  I  realize  that  there 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
forecast  of  higher  cost  of  construction  in 
the  future  and  coincident  with  irreversi- 
ble inflation,  but  simply  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  I  naturally  wonder  if  we 
could  reasonably  continue  along  with  the 
approved  works.  If  we  did  so,  we  need  not 
hurt  the  current  status  of  these  projects, 
although  it  might  be  more  expensive  in 
tlie  long  run. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 


wiien  we  consider  the  building  of  one  ..f 
these  projects.  I  wUl  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  am  sure  he  understands  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  surgical  operation.  In 
other  words,  a  surgeon  does  not  stop  at 
any  place  but  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  success  he  flnislies  the  operation  in 
an  orderly  manner.  In  reclamation  the 
engineers  should  continue  in  an  orderly 
manner  until  it  is  completed  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  reason  to  l'o 
ahead  with  these  transmission  lines? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes:  I  would  say  that 
it  is  highly  necessaiy  that  we  continue  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  these 
transmission  lines,  because  the  power  is 
available  and  it  should  be  sold  and  it 
should  be  sold  in  the  area  where  it  can  be 
marketed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  take  a  look 
at  the  chart  which  appears  on  page  2  of 
the  report,  the  gentleman  will  .see  that 
there  is  a  sizable  amount  of  money  in- 
volved here  insofar  as  transmission  lines 
are  concerned. 

These  are  the  tran.smission  lines  that 
will  bring  the  power  from  the  area 
around  Fort  Thompson  to  Grand  Island 

Mr.  HALL.  In  that  connection,  before 
the  gentleman  answers  the  first  part  of 
the  prior  question,  are  these  transmission 
lines  a  part  of  the  eventually  to  be  real- 
ized Federal  £;rid? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  Federal  grid  part  of  it.  but  these  are 
necessary  lines  for  the  Missouri  Bas:n 
grid  to  carry  the  power  that  is  beins 
generated  by  the  powerplants  along  the 
Missouri  River. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  there  be  any  part  of 
the  lines  that  will  intermingle  with  the 
Bonneville  and  TX^A  facilities,  the  so- 
called  interties'?' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  far  as  their  use 
in  power  is  concerned.  I  would  say  no. 
but  as  far  as  makms  a  flat  statement 
that  there  would  not  be  any  inter- 
mingling of  power,  I  could  not  answer 
that,  because  in  that  instance  the 
amount  of  power  is  involved  rather  than 
the  matter  of  interminsling,  but  these 
lines  are  not  for  that  purpose.  These 
are  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  grid 
that  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  power 
that  is  produced  by  these  great  power- 
plants   along   the   Missouri   River. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  if  we  are  going 
to  produce  power  while  controllins 
floods  and  reclaiming  land  and  wate:' 
proper  practices,  that  we  ought  to 
market  it  because  that  is  the  only  way 
we  make  .such  projects  feasible,  and  re- 
coup part  of  the  money  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayer:  and  second.  I  want  to  state 
that  having  these  projects  in  being  that 
we  are  appreciative  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  for  the  flood  con- 
trol, and  no  one  wants  to  hinder  that. 

But  now.  with  those  two  postulate.^-. 
gettinc  back  to  our  original  question,  as 
I  understand  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, they  have  reviewed  by  individual 
line  items  the  spending  on  the  in-being 
projects  of  the  additional  S59  million — 
and  these  authorizations  always  come 
home  to  roost  m  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions later — and  without  it  we  could  not 
satisfactorily  or  at  least  so  economically 
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complete  the  projects,  in  the  experi- 
ence and  the  wisdom  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  his  committee? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  we  lose  money  in  the 
inefficiency  of  not  proceeding  orderly 
with  the  engineering  features  of  a  proj- 
ect after  once  having  started  it.  And  as 
I  say,  all  of  these  moneys  are  to  be  re- 
paid, as  my  friend  from  Missouri  under- 
stands, under  the  policies  of  the  recla- 
mation program. 

Those  portions  that  might  be  consid- 
ered to  be  recreation  are.  of  course, 
more  reimbursable.  For  these  transmis- 
sion lines,  the  cost  of  wiiich  makes  up 
the  most  of  this  authorization,  will  be 
repaid  with  interest. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  sucii  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  3033,  a  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion lor  appropriations  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  Ri\er  Basin  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  a  request  of  the  administration,  is  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fi.scal  year 
1969  and  1970  to  continue  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  long-standing  program  of 
investigating,  constructing,  and  operat- 
ing facilities  for  the  optimum  multipur- 
pose use  of  water  and  associated  land 
resources  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  amount  requested  and  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  legislation  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  is  S59  million. 
This  amount  includes  $31,119,000  of  the 
President's  fi.scal  1969  budget.  The  re- 
maining S28. 317.000,  is  the  estimated  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  year  1970  as  Fed- 
eral obligations  for  activities  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  The  total  figure  auth- 
orized for  appropriation  for  1969  and 
1970  is  rounded  to  $59  million. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  ari.ses 
from  the  fact  that  the  current  appropri- 
ation authorization  expires  on  June  30, 
1968.  The  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  bill  is  required  to  continue  the  on- 
going program  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  and  is  in  .support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 — 58 
Stat.  887.  9'e) — authorized  the  appropri- 
ation of  $200  million  for  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  portion  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  program  has  been  continued  by 
subsequent  acts  which  have  increased  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  plan.  In 
1964.  a  !X)licy  was  initiated  of  authorizing 
appropriations  to  continue  the  program 
for  2  fiscal  years  only  and  prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
autliorization  for  the  Initiation  of  new 
construction  or  additional  units  of  the 
!)roject. 

To  date,  the  total  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  work  pursuant  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  has  been  SI. 104  mil- 
lion. This  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
ceiling  of  S59  million. 
The  policy  initiated  m  1964  has  sub- 


stantially cleared  the  chaos  that  existed 
prior  to  that  time  in  the  development  of 
this  program.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
all  the  works  authorized  for  construction 
prior  to  1964  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  few  years.  If  so,  there  will  be  little 
need  for  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations such  as  S.  3033,  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  passage  of 
S.  3033,  as  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aff  sirs 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  notice  on  page  2  of 
the  report  the  statement  by  the  com- 
mittee that  this  bill  does  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  transmission  lines  already 
in  process  of  construction. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  345-kilovolt  line  in  Nebraska. 
If  I  understand  the  committee  report, 
this  bill  has  no  effect  on  that  whatso- 
ever; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Tliat  is  correct.  The 
money  for  that  has  already  been  appro- 
priated. As  you  will  notice,  thethairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall)  called  the 
attention  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall]  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  largest  items  to  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  1969  and  1970 
are  the  construction  of  additional  trans- 
mission lines  in  this  area.  These  trans- 
mission lines  are  necessary  so  that  the 
power  which  is  to  be  produced  by  Yellow 
Tail  Dam.  and  some  of  the  other  dams 
will  be  able  to  be  marketed  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  market  for  it. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  indicated,  the 
purpose  of  S.  3033  is  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  con- 
tinuing the  "going"  construction  and 
planning  program  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Mi.ssouri  River 
Basin.  The  funds  are  confined  to  fi.scal 
vears  1969  and  1970  and  language  is  in- 
cluded which  prohibits  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  of  these  funds  to  initiate 
construction  of  any  new  units.  With 
respect  to  transmission  lines,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  position  that  they 
will  be  eligible  for  funding  without  fur- 
ther authorization  if  they  are  necessary 
for  marketing  power  and  energy  from 
Federal  generating  facilities  already 
completed  or  under  construction. 

Tlie  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  examined  fully  all  the  items  of 
work  proposed  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  authorization  and  found  all  of  them 
justified  and  needed  in  connection  with 
the  overall  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  About  S31  million  is 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  the  administra- 
tions  budget  request  for  this  amount  is 
already  under  consideration  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  a  portion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  development  of 


the  Missouri  River  Basin,  and  section 
9(ei  of  that  act  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $200  million  lor  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary.  Subsequent 
authorizations  have  Increased  this 
amount  to  $1,014,000.  However,  since 
the  appropriation  authorization  acts 
since  1964  have  been  limited  to  specific 
fiscal  years  and  authorization  for  roughly 
$38,320,000  will  have  lapsed  by  June  30 
of  this  year,  the  net  authorized  appro- 
priations to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  about  $975,680,000. 

Not  all  of  the  work  underway  in  the 
Mis.souri  Basin  can  be  completed  during 
fi.scal  years  1969  and  1970.  and  there  will 
be  a  need  for  additional  authorization 
2  years  hence.  However,  within  the  next 
lew  years,  the  constractio.i  work  which 
was  started  prior  to  1964  wni  be  com- 
pleted and  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  appropriation  authorization  acts 
along  the  lines  of  S.  3033.  All  acts  au- 
thorizing new  units  will  them.selves  in- 
clude authority  for  the  necessary  aiJ- 
propriations.  This  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  authorized 
in  the  89th  Congress  and  the  mid-State 
division  authorized  last  year,  and  ap- 
propriations for  these  projects  are  not 
included  in  the  authority  contained  in  S. 
3033. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  this 
legislation  as  it  passed  the  other  body. 
No  amendments  are  required.  I  urge  the 
approval  of  S.  3033. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3033 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jlouse  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unitrd  Statrs 
of  America  in  Congress  asseTnblcd .  Tliat  lliere 
Is  hereby  autliorized  to  be  appropriated  lor 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  the  .sum  ol  ^5'J.- 
000.000  for  continuing  the  work  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
conipreliensive  plan  adopted  by  section  9(ai 
of  t;ie  Act  approved  December  22.  1944  (/"ub- 
11c  Law  Numbered  534.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress), as  amended  and  supplemented  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress  No  part  ut  the 
funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  .pproprlated 
shall  be  available  to  initiate  construction  of 
any  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basm  project, 
whether  Included  In  said  comprehensive 
plan  or  not. 

Mr.  SA"YLiOR  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Randall.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  lUider  consideration  the 
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bill  S.  3033).  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to 
House  Re.sohition  1165.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPE.AKER  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  que.stion  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The"  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere— yeas.  296.  nays  18.  not  voting  119, 
as  follows: 


.\bbnt 

Adair 

.•\dams 

.Mbert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
.■\ndrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  D.ik. 
.\nnunzio 
.Ash  brook 
.•\shle\ 
.Ashmore 
.AsplnaU 
.\yres 
Sarins 
Barrett 
Bates 
Batrin 
Belcher 
Bell, 
Bennett 
BeiT>' 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlnt; 
Brademas 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brot^man 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke  Mass. 
Binleson 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Bvrnes.  Wis 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Cowger 


I  Roll  No.  1351 
YEAS— 296 

Culvtr 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaiiey 

Dellcnbiick 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Deviiie 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dowdv 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellbers 

Erlrnborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felsjhan 

Flndley 

fisher 
lynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fucjua 
GaliSanakis 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 


Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huncate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  .Ma 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kins.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lespett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lonsr.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McilUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Morris,  N.  Max. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

rhllbin 

Pike 

Plmie 

I'oage 

Pod 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex.  ^ 

Quie 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Reifcl 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 


Bow 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Horton 

Joelson 

Knrth 


Rivers 

Roblson 

ROKers.  Colo 

Roners.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwenpel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

NAYS— 18 

Langen 

McCarthy 

Michel 

Minish 

O'tinger 

Reld,  N.Y. 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wi'Jiiins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wvart 

Wylie 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Rietrle 

Rod  mo 

Rumsfeld 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 119 


.•\bernethy 
Addabbo 
Arends 
Bin  Cham 
Blackburn 
Blai-.ton 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dmcell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Edwards,  La. 
Farbstein 
Flno 
Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  B 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Goodell 


Idaho 
Wash. 


Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hacan 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen. 

Hansen, 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoi 'field 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kellv 

Klng.  N.Y. 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Matsunaga 

Me<:kill 

Mink 

Min&hall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Nix 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

PurccU 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephen.s 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Watkins 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Zion 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Moore. 


Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.   Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Lloyd 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Farbf  tein  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr,  LuXUx. 

Mr.  Stubbletleld  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Bvrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Kir.  Clark  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.   Smith   of  Iowa   with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Loviisiana  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Irwin. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Herlong. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  changed  liis  vote 
from  •yea"  to  'nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GOV.  LURLEEN 
BURNS  WALLACE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  wa.*^  no  (jb.iection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  tonight  death  claimed  the  life  of  a 
great  Alabamian  and  a  ^reat  American. 
Tl-ie  passing  of  Gov.  Lurleen  Burns  Wal- 
lace, of  Alabama,  has  .'^addened  not  only 
my  State,  but  has  brought  tears  of  griel 
to  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Her  record  as  Governor  .speaks  for 
itself,  and  it  speaks  loudly.  But  it  was  not 
her  record  as  chief  executive  of  Alabama. 
but  her  record  as  a  brave  and  courageous 
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woman  which  brought  to  her  .such  uni- 
versal affection  and  respect.  None  of  us 
can  truly  comprehend  the  .suffering  of 
this  great  lady  during  the  final  months 
of  her  life.  But  her  spirit  never  faltered. 
And  in  the  final  hours,  when  she  knew 
lat  the  end  was  near,  the  prayer  which 

me  falteringly  from  her  lips  was  the 
nraver  I  know  we  all  hope  we  will  be 
strong  enough  to  utter  when  our  time 
pomes— -Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 

\  great  lady  is  gone,  but  her  influence 
and  inspiration  to  others  will  outlive  us 

''  Mr  Speaker,  this  article  in  the  May  9 

is.sue  of  the  Birmingham  News  -sums  up 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  my  State  as 
they  saw  their  beloved  Governor  going 
to  her  fii-uil  resting  place : 

IHOUSANDS  Kay  Last  Farew^ell  to  a 

GALLANT    LADY 

(By  Charles  Richardson) 
The  eulogies  were  read,  the  tributes  were 
paid,  and  the  tears  were  shed. 

Slov/ly  carefully,  hour  by  hour,  Alabama 
Friday  moved  back  Into  the  reahty  that  had 
been  taken  away  from  it  in  the  dark  hours 
()'■  a  pre-dau-n  Tuesday. 

Behind,  left  for  the  Judgment  of  hi.story. 
lav  'he  brief  .md  s.tddmed  tenure  of  Lurleen 
Wallace,  the  woman  who  was  a  woman  and 
mother  first,  and  a  governor  second. 

A   Ml-CU   ADMIRED  WOMAN 

Mid  it  was  the  much  admired  woman 
nitner  than  the  lady  governor  who  went  to 
1  final  rest  in  Montgomery  Tliursday. 
'"  II  was  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  who  drew  the 
'ributes  of  pomp  and  circumstance:  it  was 
c;»v  Wallace  who  brought  to  Montgomery  a 
.-.alf-dozen  Southern  governors  and  other 
■nen  with  titles  and  positions. 

nut  in  the  tinal  analy.^is.  they  burierl  here 
.11   ITiursday  not  a  governor,  as  such,  but  a 

L'.illunt  ladv. 

Ihat  is  how  she  wanted  it.  That  is  how 
^ne  would  have  wished  It. 

\nd.  just  for  their  Lurleen.  that's  the  way 
Ah.b.tmians  did  iit  on  a  sun-washed  May 
a'.iornoon. 

CASKET   VIEWED   BY  THOUSANDS 

Carried  to  the  Capitol  rotunda  in  .solemn 
(prenionios  before  noon  Wednesday,  the  gov- 
ernor's body  was  viewed  by  uncounted 
thousands. 

Hour  bv  hour,  with  a  persistence  that  de- 
f.ed  explanation,  they  came.  On  and  on. 
tlirough  Wednesday's  sunny  hours  and  into 
darkness  and  off  into  Thursday's  daylight 
;;eain.  they  stood  in  line. 

.'^ome  said  20.000    Some  said  30.000. 

In  the  end.  the  figures  didn't  really  matter. 
That  was  not  what  it  was  all  about. 

A  woman  iiovernor— a  battler,  a  scrapper. 
a  dime  store  clerk  made  good,  a  sracious 
lady,  they  said  It  all  for  lack  of  something 
"oetter — had  died. 

SOMETHING    TO    BE    SAID    FOR    SYMBOLISM 

Maybe  Birmineham's  Col.  Larry  Doyle,  just 
following  standard  military  protocol  for  such 
occasions,  understood  better  than  most  what 
It  meant.  Maybe  there  is  something  to  be 
said   for   symbolism. 

It  was  Doyle  who  commanded  a  flight  of 
five  Air  National  Guard  RF84s  in  a  low  swoop 
f.ver  Montgomery's  Greenwood  Cemetery 
right  on  time  as  Mrs.  Wallace's  casket  was 
placed  into  position  over  its  grave. 

And  it  was  Doyle  who  eased  away  from 
his  streaking  B-Fllght  and  peeled  off 
abruptly  in  a  wide,  right-sweeping  arc.  leav- 
ing the  straight  line  course  to  his  four  com- 
nanions.  and,  bv  disappearing,  symbolizing 
to  a  grieving  Alabama  the  loss  of  its  leader. 

And  that's  what  it  was;  A  loss. 

It  began  with  death  in  the  first  hour  of  a 
tragic  Tuesday.  It   ended   Thursday   around 


the  middle  of  a  hot  afternoon,  on  a  grassy 
knoll— in  the  very  highest  point  of  a  Mont- 
gomery's Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Beside  the  carillon  tower  of  sand-colored 
stone,  in  the  very  center  of  the  old  CapiUil 
City's  best-known  cemetery,  Lurleen  Burns 
Wallace  came  to  the  end  of  n  notable  road. 

But  not  before  she  had  been  eulogized  in 
brief  and  simple  ceremonies  in  the  handsome 
red-brick  St.  James  Methodist  Church,  in 
life,  she  often  had  sought  prayers  and 
guidance. 

And  the  same  minister  who  heard  her  In 
life  gave  the  eulogy  in  death. 

Here  for  the  grand  hour  of  final  ceremonial 
respect  were  many  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  Sotith. 

But  it  was  in  the  several  thousands  of 
mourners,  without  title  or  position,  who 
stfX)d  in  the  sun-baked  street  across  from 
the  church  and  silently  said  goodbye,  that 
Lurleen   Wallace  met   the   final    test. 

They  had  come   They  cared.  They  grieved. 

Inside.  Rev.  James  Vickers  intoned  a  nie.^- 
sage.  George  Wallace,  his  three  oldest  chil- 
dren (seven-vear-nld  Janie  Lee  did  not 
come)  and  close  J.miily  members  sat  sto- 
ically throughout. 

RANK    AND    FILE    STOOD    IN     SILENCE 

The  services  read,  the  respects  paid,  the 
silver  gray  casket  was  t;iken  out  throuch  the 
church  doors  once  again  by  the  same  se- 
curity guards  that  had  followed  the  woman 
for  so  long. 

Around  and  about  the  church,  b.ick  down 
the  sealed  off  streets  and  over  the  lawns  and 
on  the  neighborhood  iiorchrs,  a  rank  and 
file  Alabama  f.tocd  by  in  silence. 

And.  mostly  in  silence,  the  hearse  iind 
the  funeral  cortege  moved  the  more  than 
two  miles  to  the  cemetery  where  still  other 
thousands  had  been  gathering  lor  hours. 

By  chartered  bus,  on  foot,  by  taxi,  by 
private  car.  by  bicycle,  they  came  to  the 
cemetery. 

She  was  buried  in  •Governor's  Circle,"  a 
round  Island  of  greenery  at  the  highest  point 
in  Greenwood  Cemot<>ry. 

In  the  future,  a  cemetery  spokesman  said, 
they  will  burv  other  governors  here  if  their 
families  wish  "it.  But  Lurleen  was  the  first. 

Two  rows  of  stau-  troopers  moved  up 
around  the  open  grave.  A  m.lUtary  lionor 
guard  of  Alabama  Air  and  Army  National 
Guardsmen  stood  by. 

ODOR    OF    FLOWERS    HUNG    HEAVY 

Stacked  In  great  colorful  hundreds, 
massed  tightly  to  conserve  space,  the  floral 
offerings  ringed  Governor's  Circle  and  ex- 
tended far  back  down  the  cemetery  streets. 
The  odor  of  so  many  thousands  of  blooms 
hung  heavy  on  the  still  afternoon  air. 

While  visiting  officialdom  gathered  around, 
the  immediate  family  members  sat  in  fold- 
ing chairs  under  a  pale  green  canopy  erected 
over  the  grave. 

Ex-Gov.  Wallace  stared  fixed  ahead,  his  left 
hand  clasped  tightly  over  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Peggy,  17.  as  Rev.  Vickers  and  Methodist 
Bishop  W.  Kenneth  Goodson  said  a  few  final 
words. 

The  military  honor  guard  moved  up 
smartly  to  reniove  the  red  and  white  state 
flag  from  the  casket,  fold  it  and  hand  it  to 
Wallace.  He  held  It  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  graveside  service,  and  he  held  it  when 
he  left. 

One  bv  one.  the  official  mourners  pulled 
away.  V/ith  officialdom  gone,  the  crowd 
surged  suddenly  toward  the  grave  and  the 
siili  unburied  casket  for  a  final  look.  But, 
just  as  quickly,  they  vanished  by  twos  and 
threes  Into  the  afternoon. 

Finally,  a  burial  crew  came  on  a  tractor. 

Slowly,  they  inched  the  casket  down  Into 
the  grave. 

Somewhere  back  off  in  the  woods  sur- 
rounding the  cemetery,  a  Bob  'White  called. 
The  notes,  just  for  a  few  golden  seconds, 
hung  loud  and  clear  on  the  still  air. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  ALABAMA 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    Irom 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.   Speaker,  as  I 
have  obsei-ved  from  this  podium  before, 
last  week  was  indeed  a  sad  lime  for  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  for  million*;  of 
people  across  this  country  who  admired 
the  courage,  fortitude,  and  quiet  grace  of 
our  Ix-loved  Govei-nor,  Lurleen  Wallace. 
Tlie  State  of  Alabama  went  into  mourn- 
ing as  it  has  .seldom,  if  ever,  done  before. 
Governor  Wallace's  funeral  was  probably 
the  largest  funeral  ever  held  in  the  Stat« 
of  Alabama  for  a  public  official.  There 
were  at  least  five  State  Governors  jjrcs- 
ent,  several  former  Governors  of  neigh- 
boring States,   as  well  as  the  Stale  of 
Alabama,  .several  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress in  addition  to  Alabama's  delegation 
Hew  to  Alabama  to  attend  the  services 
and   to  pay   their  respects.  The  events 
leading  up  to  the  services,  as  well  as  the 
graveside  ,'^en'ices,  were  carried  on  tvei-y 
tplevision  station  in  the  Slate,  I  believe. 
The  funeral  procession,  which  was  inlen- 
tionallv  limited,  was  over   1   mile  long. 
1  h.e  State  and  National  tlaus  were  fiown 
at  half-ma.st  all  over  the  State  ol  Ala- 
bama. 

I  mention  this  as  a  ijreface  to  my  re- 
marks in  order  that  things  can  be  nut  m 
their  cori-ect  perspective. 

I  have  in  my  po,s.scssion  letters  from- 
manv  pcoiJle  complaining  about  the  pouit 
I  here  make,  including  a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bone,  president  of  NFFE  Local  No. 
95  and  two  newspaper  articles  all  point- 
inc  out  the  fact  that  all  Federal  em- 
ployees were  denied  administrative  leave 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  this  great  and 
well  loved  lady.  Accordinc  to  tlie  news- 
paper articles,  the  Government  issued  a 
memorandum  at  2:45  p.m..  Wednesday, 
advi.sing  its  1,670  employees  that  they 
would  be  granted  administrative  leave  lo 
attend  the  .services  at  MontgomeiT  on 
Thursday.  Then,  at  4:20  p.m..  a  counler- 
mandine  memorandum  was  received.  It 
.said  that  in  order  Id  lake  time  off.  the 
time  would  be  charaed  against  the  work- 
ers' 30-day  annual  vacation  leave. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  letter  sent  lo 
me  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bone,  president  of  NFFE 
Local  No.  05.  accurately  states  the  facts 
and  the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  If  Federal  offices  can 
close  for  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans,  and 
for  various  occasions  in  other  States,  in- 
cluding a  national  holiday  of  mourning 
with  administrative  leave  on  the  death  of 
Mart'n  Luther  King,  then  certainly  it  is 
ridiculous  that  the  Federal  cmplovees 
who  are  citizens  of  Alabama  would  not  be 
allowed  administrative  leave  lo  attend 
the  funeral  of  their  Governor.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  even  equate  the  two. 

I  am  calling  on  whatever  office  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  explanation,  and  I  trust 
that  when  all  of  the  facts  are  known  we 
will  learn  who  canceled  the  leave  once  it 
was  authorized  and  why.  and  I  trust  this 
is  not  just  one  more  example  of  the 
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double  standard  to  which  the  people  of 
Alabama  have  been  subjected  for  so  long 
a  time  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Bone,  and  which  is  referred  to  above, 
reads  as  follows : 

Prattville,  Ala., 

May  10,  1968. 

Hon.  WH-I-IAM  DICKINSOK, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Dickinson:  As  President  of 
NFFE  Local  No.  95.  Montgomery.  Alabama. 
I  vehemently  protest  the  unprecedented  and 
flagrant  decision  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's order  that  Federal  employees  of 
Alabama  be  denied  the  observance  and  at- 
tendance of  the  funeral  of  our  Governor, 
Mrs.  Lurleen  B  Wallace.  I  ask  you  In  the 
name  of  common  decency  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 

The  employees  represented  by  my  Local 
forfeit  thousands  of  hours  of  annual  leave 
every  year — not  because  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  leave,  but  because  of  their 
pride  in  their  work  and  a  desire  to  see  that 
the  Job  for  which  we  are  paid  is  done. 

The  entire  business  community,  even  res- 
tauiants.  closed  In  respect  to  our  Governor. 
The  open  Federal  installations  stuck  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  as  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Alabamlans  and  people  from  across  the 
nation  were  present. 

The  reason  given  for  the  shameful  and 
vulgar  act  was  that  It  would  establish  a 
precedent  and  would  result  in  the  closing 
of  Federal  offices  all  over  the  country  should 
the  Head  of  State  die  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  only  one  Governor  from  this  state  has 
died  in  office  In  the  past  67  years.  I  know 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Federal  of- 
hoes  close  in  New  Orleans  for  Mardl  Gras. 
and,  of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  bit. 

Every  employee  of  my  Local  Is  an  honest. 
law  abiding  public  servant.  We  don't  mind 
facing  the  public's  hostile  attitude  when 
thev  are  reminded  that  .some  Federal  em- 
ployees burned,  looted,  rioted  and  helped 
sack  the  Nation's  Capital  without  reprisals; 
but  we  resent,  deeply  and  completely,  the 
flarrint  disregard  of  our  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  ciimmunitles  in  which  we  live.  No  less 
than  a  public  apology  by  the  persons  re- 
responsible  (not  some  knock-kneed  partisan 
politician)  to  the  people  of  Alabama  should 
be  demanded. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J  E  Bone. 
President.  NFFE  Local  No.  95 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONOR.\BLE 
PAUL  C.  JONES 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.^je  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  incUide  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marks  4  years  ago  that  we  iri  Mis- 
sotiri  lost  a  great  Representative,  Con- 
gres.sman  Clarence  Cannon.  With  that 
we  lost  approximately  42  years  of  se- 
niority. We  are  accomplishing  that  again 
this  time  through  the  retirement  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  Frank  Karsten 
and  P.AUL  C  Jones. 

In  accordance  with  this.  Senator 
Frank  Briggs  has  written  a  very  worth- 
while article  on  the  services  rendered  by 
our   colleague   P.\ul   C.   Jones   and   the 


service  he  has  known  with  him  as  a 
newspaperman  and  as  a  State  senator 
and  as  a  Congressman  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  that  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

It  Seems  To  B 
(By  Frank  P.  Briggs) 

I  cannot  allow  the  Hon.  Paul  C.  Jones 
to  retire  as  congressman  from  the  Tenth 
Missouri  district  without  paying  my  personal 
tribute  to  him  an"d  to  his  services. 

Paul  and  I  have  run  sorta'  clockwise  to- 
gether for  a  long  time,  both  serving  as  news- 
paper editors,  both  serrvlng  as  Missouri  State 
Senators  and  both  having  a  hitch  in  con- 
gress. He  has  served  much  longer  in  the 
congress  than  I,  but  we  have  remained  close 
friends  during  his  tenure. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  congress  like 
Paul  C.  Jones.  He  speaks  and  votes  his  own 
mind  and  conscience  and  the  sway  of  politics 
nor  the  sway  of  hysteria  causes  him  to  veer 
from  the  path  of  right  as  he  sees  it. 

He  has  always  been  like  that.  He  was  like 
that  as  a  newspaperman.  He  was  like  that  as 
a  state  legislator  and  he  remains  like  that  as 
he  chooses  to  retire  from  the  congress. 

Secretary  of  State  Jimmy  Kirkpatrlck  said 
of  Paul  "he  is  frankness,  courage  and 
honesty  all  wrapped  up  in  one  small  pack- 
age"— a  true  appraisal  of  the  congressman 
and  Congressman  Poage  added,  'Paul  has 
proven  lilmself  a  great  congressman  and  he 
and  Ethel  (Mrs.  Jones)  are  wonderful  friends 
and  neighbors.  We  will  miss  them  and  con- 
gress will   be  the  poorer  when  they  retire." 

You  really  learn  to  know  a  man  when  the 
chips  are  down,  the  door  closed  and  action 
taken  is  that  of  the  man  himself,  not  of  the 
window  dressed  man.  I  served  on  several 
state  committees  with  Paul,  I  know  his  inate 
worth  and  ills  sterling  character  and  I  shall 
miss  him  greatly  as  he  leaves  congress. 


FISHING  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  IMPORT 
CEILING 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
would  provide  needed  relief  to  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry.  I  am  joining  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
:  Mr.  HerlongI  in  sponsoring  an  omnibus 
quotas  bill  which  would  limit  import  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  products  to  protect 
our  domestic  economy. 

It  is  not  necessary.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
me  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  to  our 
economy  and  as  a  supply  of  food  has 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

However,  it  is  not  generally  recognized 
that  over  the  past  several  years  the  fish- 
ing industry  has  experienced  economic 
difficulties  resulting  in  gradual  deteriora- 
tion which  now  have  reached  a  critical 
stage.  This  plight  is  borne  out  by  the 
statistics  on  our  fishing  fleet.  The  U.S. 
fishing  fleet  averages  20  years  old. 
Over  half  of  these  vessels  are  be- 
tween 16  and  45  years.  There  are  250  ves- 
sels which  are  more  than  55  years  old. 
And  the  average  age  has  increased  al- 
most a  year  every  2  years  over  the  last 
10  years. 

What  has  been  going  on  is  that  world 


production  of  fish  has  increased  from  40 
billion  pounds  in  1948  t.T  125  billion 
pounds  m  1967  while  in  the  same  period 
the  United  States  dropped  from  second 
place  to  sixth  as  a  world  producer.  In 
1966  our  production  was  4.3  billion 
pounds,  our  lowest  since  1943.  Our  1967 
production  declined  an  additional  ;iOO 
million  pouiids. 

While  our  domestic  production  ha.> 
been  decreasing,  our  consumption  of  li.^h 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  In  1958  we  pro- 
duced 80  percent  of  our  domestic  need.s; 
now  we  only  produce  29  peixcnt  and  the 
balance  of  71  percent  con.sists  of  ever-in- 
creasing imports  from  .some  116  nation.s. 
By  supplying  the  major  market  in  the 
world  for  foreign  seafood  products  we  aie 
subsidizing  and  supporting  the  imprc  . - 
ment  and  expansion  of  foreign  fl.sliin-- 
fleets  and  encouraging  the  iiiva^ion  and 
destioiction  of  fishery  resources  in  the 
very  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  our 
coast.  As  a  result  the  economy  of  fisher- 
men as  well  as  the  tKionomy  of  the  entire 
country  is  being  detrimentally  aflccted 
by  the  heavy  flow  of  imported  and  often 
inferior  foreign  seafood  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  have  taken  a  nar- 
row positioii  that  we  .should  shut  off  all 
foreigii  iuiports.  but  I  ha\e  oppo.scd— 
and  .strongly  .so-^forcign  dumping  .-.nd 
the  destruction  of  high-living  standards 
in  the  domestic  economy. 

It  seems  to  me.  the  provision  in  the 
new  Herlong-Pelly  bill  is  not  unreason- 
able in  that  the  limitations  in  tlu-  bill 
allow  impoi-tations  to  share  in  equal  uio- 
portion  to  the  growth  of  the  Ameii:\':i 
market. 

And  this  proposed  legislation  h.^s  a 
reasonable  formula  for  establishiiig  cvA- 
ings  and  then  only  after  invest'gati  ...s 
and  public  hearings  by  the  Tariff  Ca:r.- 
mission  and  certification  as  to  competi- 
tive disadvantage.  It  first  establishe?  :i 
fair  share  of  domestic  con.sumption  :o  'hq 
supplied  by  imports  where  ju.stified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  fur- 
nished technical  assistance,  loans,  arid 
outright  gifts  to  foreign  fisheries.  ar:d 
many  of  these  have  been  in  direct  com;ie- 
tition  to  our  own  citizens.  We  have  signed 
favorable  trade  agreements  v.hich  fur- 
nished an  almost  unlimited  market  •'or 
foreign  countries.  Now  we  have  further 
removed  and  reduced  tariffs  under  GATt 
which  will  surely  increase  imports  abov? 
the  71 -percent  level  of  our  present  con- 
sumption of  foreign  fish  products. 

It  seems  to  me.  however  little  and  late 
such  action  is,  it  is  now  time  to  draw  the 
line  and  at  least  follow  a  national  policy 
that  would  prevent  the  complete  satura- 
tion of  the  American  market  with  foreign 
imports. 

Therefore,  I  urge  mv  colleagues  wh^ -e 
industries  have  similar  problems  to  .'^un- 
port  this  omnibus  quotas  program  lor 
limited  protection  by  sharing  our  do- 
mestic market  rather  than  abandoning 
it  to  foreigners. 
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HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
back  I  inti-oduced  H.R.  15453.  a  bill  to 
eliminate  all  rail-highway  grade  cross- 
ings on  the  right-of-way  to  be  used  by 
the  demonstration  high-speed  train 
when  it  begins  operation.  My  bill  is 
identical  to  one  previously  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland   I  Mr. 

LONCJ.  ,  .,,    ■ 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
enable  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Depai-tment  of  Transportation,  lo  fi- 
nancially assist  States  through  which 
the  high-speed  ti'ain  will  run  to  remove 
dangerous  :-;rade  crossings.  Funds  for 
this  purpose  would  be  m  addition  to.  not 
a  part  of  the  Slates  regular  highway 
fund  allocation.  Existing  statutes  and 
reuTilations  noverning  the  use  of  such 
funds  and  the  applicable  construction 
standards  would  be  unaffected  by  this 

bill. 

Initiallv,  the  train  was  to  begin  opera- 
tion in  October  1967.  Due  to  technical 
problems  with  the  train,  itself,  operation 
was  put  off  until  last  month,  but,  due  to 
continuing  problems,  the  .starting  date 
was  again  rescheduled  and  no  target 
dale  assigned.  To  its  credit,  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Railroad— now  Penn-Central— 
did  ijroceed  to  improve  the  track  and  in- 
.stall  safety  devices  where  they  did  not 
exist  before. 

The  installation  of  crossing  gates  and 
the  recircuiling  of  warning  systems  is, 
indeed,  a  forward  step  toward  grade- 
crossing  safety.  But,  crossnig  sates  are. 
at  best,  an  imperfect  .solution  to  an  im- 
iwrtant  problem.  Gates  raid  flashing 
liahis  are  subject  to  failure,  due  either 
to  mechanical  malfunction  or  the  effects 
of  weather.  Moreover,  they  interrupt  the 
flow  of  highway  traffic,  and  can  be  by- 
l)assed  by  foolhardy  motorists. 

When  the  high-speed  train  begins  op- 
eration, the  .speeds  will  not  significantly 
exceed  that  of  trains  now  in  u.se.  But, 
tire  train  does  possess  the  capability  to 
travel  at  higher  speed,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  in  time  speeds  will  be  in- 
creased. We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
terrible  damage  to  a  car  and  its  occu- 
pants in  a  train-car  collision,  but.  to  my 
knowledge,  no  in-deiuh  study  has  been 
'Jiven  the  effects  of  such  an  accident 
passengers. 

.•\dmittedly,  the  purpose  of  the  high- 
speed demonstration  project  is  not  .solely 
to  develop  faster  trains.  More  important- 
ly. I  believe,  it  seeks  to  show  the  way  to 
increased  rail  passenger  traffic,  attract- 
ing riders  by  offering  greater  comfort, 
better  service,  and  regular  and  conveni- 
ent schedules.  In  view  of  the  growing 
transportation  problems  of  the  uorth- 
easieni  megalopolis,  it  is  \ital  that  the 
capabilities  of  all  transportation  modes 
be  developed  to  the  fullest,  and  I  regard 
the  high-.speed  project  as  an  important 
aspect  of  tlie  total  effort. 

There  are.  at  present,  four  undivided 
grade  crossings  on  the  high-speed  track 
in  Delaware.  Recently,  however,  the 
State  highway  department  announced 
plans  to  improve  one  road,  including  the 
construction  of  a  dinded  cro.ssmg  over 
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the  Penn-Central  tracks.  I  would  iJoint 
out,  also,  that  the  high-speed  track— and 
the  B.  &  O.  track  which  runs  roughly 
parallel  a  mile  or  two  to  the  north— tra- 
verse a  heavily  populated  and  rapidly 
growing  iiart  of  northern  Delaware. 
Where  once  there  were  open  fields  and 
little  highway  traffic,  now  tliere  are 
scores  of  .suburban  communities  and  de- 
velopments and  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  road  IrafBc  serving  them. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  my  bill,  H.R.  15453,  en- 
joys broad  support  among  elected  and 
appointed  officials  of  the  State  of  Del- 
aware, as  well  as  the  general  public.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks  copies  of 
letters  I  have  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Delaware,  Charles  L.  Teny,  Jr., 
and  the  director  of  operations  of  the 
State    highway   department.    Ernest   A. 

Davidson : 

State    of  Delaware. 
EJxECTJ'nvE  Department. 
Dover.  Del.,  March  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Wit-UAM  V.  Roth, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  "^our  proposal  vo  eliminate 
grade  crossings  along  the  high-speed  rail  line 
between  Washington  and  New  York  !i.ts  my 
wholehearted  endorsement  and  support. 

I  congratiUate  you  for  introducing  H.R. 
15453.  and  I  hope  your  colleagues  will  Join 
you  In  passing  it  into  law. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  l>e  in  touch  with  me. 
Slncerelv, 

Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.. 

Goi-ernoT. 


PATRIOTISM 


State  of  Delaware. 
St^te  Highway  Department. 

Doier,  Del.,  March  -i.  1968. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
House  Office  Binlding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roth:  We  certainly  were  happy 
to  learn  that  you  had  Introduced  H.R.  15453. 
Tills  matter  of  the  crossings  on  ihe  high- 
speed rail  line  in  Delaware  has  given  us  a  lot 
of  concern.  We  have  attended  two  meetings 
with  various  Federal.  State  and  railroad  offi- 
cials in  Delaware,  one  In  Washington  and 
another  scheduled  in  Washington  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  March 
12th.  To  date  it  seems  that  the  only  positive 
results  are  that  no  one  has  any  funds  with 
which  to  do  anything  constructive. 

Tliere  have  been  several  suggestions  about 
advance  flashing  signs  and  that  type  of 
thing,  but  those  of  us  who  are  close  to  the 
problem  don't  think  this  approach  Is  the 
right  solution. 

Without  benefit  of  any  detailed  studies, 
we  would  estimate  that  the  cost  of  separat- 
ing grade  in  the  four  locations  in  Delaware 
would  approximate  two  and  a  half  to  three 
million  dollars,  keeping  in  mind  of  course. 
a  certain  amount  of  approach  work  has  to 
t^e  done  in  each  case. 

We  are  certainly  interested  in  your  Bill 
and  we  wish  you  success.  If  there  Is  anything 
else  we  can  do,  don't  hesitate  to  drop  us  a 
line. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  A.  Davidson. 

Director. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  State  Sena- 
tor Margaret  R.  Manning  and  State 
Representative  WilUam  F.  Hart  have 
been  active  in  urging  quick  action  to 
eliminate  the  four  hazardous  grade 
crossings,  and  have  expressed  their  own 
.support  for  this  proposal. 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ixjint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
la.st,  while  attending  the  28th  annual 
celebration  of  Nel.son  County  Day  at 
Lovingston.  Va..  it  was  my  happy  privi- 
lege to  present  awards  to  winners  of  the 
Nelson  County  Day  Essay  on  Patriotism 
Contest. 

So  impressed  was  I  with  the  winning 
e.s.sav  written  by  Sandra  Carol  Hesson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  He.sson 
of  Gladstone.  Va.,  that  I  want  to  read 
her  e.s.say  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Miss  Hesson  is  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the 
Gladstone  Elementary  School  and  her 
appreciation  of  her  heiitage  gives  me 
renewed  confidence  that  the  majority  of 
our  young  people  today  will  make  out- 
standing leaders  of  our  Nation  tomor- 
row. 

Her  es.say  follows : 
Essay    by    Sandra   Carol   Hesson.   Grade   4, 

Gladstone  Elementary  School,  Category 

A  First  Place  Winner 

1.  Meaning  of  patriotism 

2.  Examples  of  early  patriots 
3    Example  of  later  patriot 

4.  Opposite  of  patriotism 

5.  Patriotism  and  us 

What  Is  patriotism?  The  dictionary  defines 
It  as,  'love  and  loyalty  or  zealous  support 
or  one's  own  country."  Every  citizen  .should 
be  eager  to  do  his  part  In  keeping  the  United 
States  of  America  the  great  country  that  It 
is  todav. 

We  often  read  about  the  patriots  of  early 
America.  How  George  Washington  sacrlflced 
his  own  private  life  to  ijecome  our  iirst  presi- 
dent How  Thomas  Jefferson  worked  so  hard 
to  improve  ways  of  larmlng  and  education. 
And.  how  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves. 

Later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
World  War.  a  young.  American  army  captain, 
named  Colin  Kellv.  proved  his  love  lor  his 
native  land.  He  was  the  pilot  of  a  bomber 
that  was  hit  bv  enemy  fire.  After  ordering 
his  crew  to  bail  out.  he  guided  his  plane 
straight  into  a  Japanese  boat  He  was  killed 
but  that  was  the  end  of  the  battleship  and 
all  who  were  aboard. 

However,  there  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be.  those  who  think  more  of  themselves 
than  of  what's  best  for  the  land  in  which 
thev  are  living.  And  there  seems  to  be  quite 
a  few  The  hippies,  that  we  now  hear  about, 
are  an  example.  They  care  nothing  about  the 
laws  we  have  that  are  so  necessary  to  have 
a  good  society.  These  people  are  definitely 
not  patriotic 

Therefore.  let  us  not  copy  the  modern 
hippies,  but  be  like  the  brave  men  who 
worked  and  died  for  our  country.  If  we  were 
put  to  a  test,  could  we  truthfully  say  the 
same  words  that  Nathan  Hale  spoke  when  he 
was  sentenced  to  die  by  the  British  for  being 
a  spy.  The  encvclopedia  quotes  him  as  saying. 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  lor  my  country."  He  and  the  other 
courageous  men  mentioned,  have  demon- 
.strated  the  real  meaning  of  American  pa- 
triotism. 


CONSTITUENTS  WARNED:   STAY 

HOME  THIS  SUMMER 
Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEL\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  not  be  sensitive  to  my  re.sponslbil- 
ity  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  if  I 
failed  to  warn  my  constituents  that  they 
should  not  plan  to  visit  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital this  summer.  It  is  not  safe  on  the 
streets  at  any  hoiu-  of  the  day  or  eve- 
nlntf,  singly  or  in  groups.  With  tens  of 
thou-sands  of  so-called  poor  people, 
dressed  out  in  costumes  symbolic  of  pov- 
erty, ridmg  o!-.  mules  that  had  to  be  flown 
in  for  their  character  parts  in  the  farce. 
pounng  into  Washington  every  day.  law- 
lessness threatens  everyone  who  enters 
the  city. 

Even  without  this  new  contingent  with 
their  obvious  intent  of  inflaming  violence. 
Washington  is  unsafe  for  anyone.  With 
this  mob  of  agitat-ors  and  shiftless,  pro- 
fessional indigents  added,  it  will  be  a 
miracle  if  the  streets  are  not  covered 
with  blood  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Four  minor  stories  clipped  from  a  sin- 
gle page  of  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  descri'oes  a  typical  day  in  the  Capi- 
tal. Of  course,  it  should  be  understood 
that  only  a  sprinkling  of  these  terrible 
incidents  are  reported  in  the  paper  and 
these  four  items  are  just  a  sample  of 
what  goes  on  here  With  an  alarm.ing 
breakdown  In  law  and  order  being  ex- 
perienced here.  I  feel  obligated  to  warn 
my  constituents  to  go  elsewhere  this 
summer.  Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future 
it  may  be  safe  to  walk  the  streets  here 
in  the  Capital,  but  there  Is  no  indication 
that  the  extremists  and  libei-al  cranks 
now  in  control  intend  for  it  to  be  any- 
time soon. 

The  articles  follow: 

Nlde  Att.\cks  Policem.\n'  Before  Bvllet 
Stops  Him 

.\  naked  man  smashed  part  of  a  police  car 
and  then  beat  Its  driver  Into  near  uncon- 
sciousness on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  early  yes- 
terday before  the  officer  finally  stopped  him 
with   a  bullet  In   the  abdomen,   police  said 

Gerald  J.  Ramos.  29  listed  at  1708  N 
Qulncy  st  .  Arlington,  was  treated  for  a  gun- 
shot wound  at  George  Washini^ton  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  and  charged  with  assault  on 
an    officer   A.nd   destroying   District   property 

The  officer.  Pvt.  Charles  J.  Lltner.  25.  of 
the  Third  precinct  was  admitted  to  Wash- 
ington   Hospital    Center   for   observation 

According  to  police,  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened : 

A  man  undressed  and  left  his  clothes  In 
Lafayette  Park.  He  then  ran  naked  down  H 
Street  nw..  to  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  19th  Street,  where  Pvt  Lltner 
s<iw  him  at  4  15  a.m. 

The  officer  began  to  Interrogate  the  sii.=  - 
Ject.  But  before  questioning  was  completed, 
the  suspect  leaped  onto  the  roof  of  the  patrol 
car  and  smashed  the  dome  light  with  a 
karate  chop. 

Lltner  dragged  him  down,  but  the  man 
began  to  pummel  Lltner  about  the  back. 
Then    he   kicked    Lltner   In   the   groin. 

Feeling  that  he  was  about  to  lose  con- 
sciousness, Lltner  drew  his  service  revolver 
and  fired  a  single  shot,  hitting  the  man  In  the 
lower  abdomen. 

Intrvder    in    Apartment    R.^pes    Northeast 
Woman 
A   20-year-old   far   Northeast   woman   was 
raped   at   about  4:10   a.m.   yesterday   morn- 


ing by  a  gunman  who  broke  into  her  apart- 
ment   through    a   window     police   said 

The  woman  told  police  that  she  was 
awakened  by  someone  breaking  In  and  saw  a 
man  who  showed  her  a  38  revolver  and  told 
her  "Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  you  and  the 
kids  won't  get  hurt."  Her  two  children  were 
asleep  In  another  room. 

The  man  raped  her  and  left,  after  telling 
her  that  he  and  another  man.  whom  she 
never  saw,  had  Just  conunltt.ed  a  robbery 
and  wanted  to  stdy  In  the  apartment  for  a 
time  to  elude  police. 

Gkl,  14.  Is  Raped  in  Cardozo  Area 
A  14-year  old  Cardozo  area  girl  told  police 
she  was  raped  Saturday  night  in  a  neighbor- 
hood basement  where  she  had  gone  with  a 
girl  friend  and  some  youths  aft*r  visiting 
a  nearby  Onlted  Planning  Organization 
Youth  Center. 

Police  said  the  youths  grabbed  both  girls, 
once  they  entered  the  basement  but  one 
escaped  The  14-year  old  was  later  treated 
for  laceration  of  the  right  eye  at  DC  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Woman  Is  Robbed  and  Raped  in  Northeast 
A  42-year  old  woman  was  roped  and  robbed 
at  gunpoint  about  11  p  m.  Saturday  night 
In  the  700  block  of  Division  Avenue,  ne.. 
police  said. 

They  said  she  was  looking  for  her  17- 
year-old  son  when  a  man  pointed  a  gun  at 
her.  took  14  dollars  then  forced  her  InTfl 
a  vacant  lot.  where  he  raped  her.  She  was 
treated  at  DC.  General  Hospital  for  a  cut 
knee  and  released. 


POOR  PEOPLE'S  MARCH 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
indicates  that  the  people  in  my  district 
and  entire  United  States  are  very  much 
distressed  over  the  fact  that  a  permit 
was  granted  for  the  so-called  poor  people 
to  build  tents  on  Goverrunent  property 
when  only  a  few  years  ago  veterans  of 
World  War  I  were  pushed  off  all  Govern- 
ment property  by  the  U.S.  Cavalry. 

I  insert  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
President  on  this  subject : 

May  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  I  have  Just  returned 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  after  cam- 
paigning for  one  week.  The  chief  topic  of 
discussion  with  practically  every  person  I 
talked  to  was  the  lack  of  law  enforcement 
In  Washington  and  the  so-called  poor  peoples' 
march  to  Washington,  which  was  a  name 
created  after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King. 

My  constituents  cannot  understand  how 
these  people  secured  a  permit  to  park  on 
government  property  where  the  government 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
clearing  off  debris  and  planting  grass  on 
this  property.  Also,  they  cannot  understand 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Cavalry,  led  by  the 
late  General  McArthur,  moved  all  World 
War  I  veterans  off  government  property. 
without  sliowtng  any  mercy,  when  they  came 
to  Washington  and  parked  some  years  ago. 
I  was  In  Washington  at  that  time  serving  .as 
Clerk  to  the  Pension  Committee  and  remem- 
ber seeing  this  with  my  own  eyes.  I  don't 


see    how   our   government   can   explain   this 
discrimination 

This  group,  and  any  other  group  I  pre- 
sume, has  a  right  to  march  and  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  however,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  a  right  to  park  on  govern- 
ment property  Indefinitely  In  an  effort  to 
coerce  the  Congress  of  the  UnUed  States  I 
presume  I  came  to  Congress  with  the  wrong 
impression  of  the  Nation's  Capital  as  ;;ll 
the  history  I  have  ever  read  eoncernini;  •:.i. 
ten-mile  square  here  known  as  the  Di.itric- 
of  Columbia  is  that  it  was  created  as  a  fed- 
eral site  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  seat 
of  the  government  and  protecting  the  United 
States  Congress,  as  this  ten-mile  square 
was  staked  out  Immediately  after  Conere?s 
was  run  out  of  Philadelphia  where  It  !vad 
no  F>ollce  protection 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  have 
someone  give  me  some  answers  to  my  letter 
before  I  leave  for  South  Carolina  later  this 
week. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  McMrLL.\N 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  DL'LSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DLT:.SKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  did  not 
attend  the  session  last  Friday  because 
of  business  in  my  home  district.  If  I  had 
been  nresent.  I  would  have  voted  '  yea  ' 
on  rollcalls  No.  132  and  No.  133. 


TRANSPORTATION     AiND     SALE     OP 
FIREARMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mic;:;- 
gan  TMr.  Dingell!  is  recognized  :or  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  'his 
House  adopted  Hou.se  Resolution  1100 
on  April  10  it  wrote  into  the  Civil  Ri^rhis 
Act  some  provisions  about  the  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  firearms  which  were 
ill  considered  and.  I  believe,  -onenfoice- 
able.  They  will  create  unnecessary  trou- 
ble for  policemen  as  well  as  spon.sn:en. 
and  they  will  do  nothing  at  all  to  prevent 
rioting  or  violence  in  the  streets. 

I  tried  in  \'ain  to  prevent  this  follv  by 
appearing  before  the  House  Rules  C.in- 
mittee  and  urgms  that  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  a  chance  to  revise  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  civil 
ri.Khts  bill  and  create  a  more  practical 
piece  of  legislation. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
heed.  I  even  went  to  the  leneth  of  voting 
against  the  previous  question  on  the 
floor,  to  enable  removal  of  this  section 
which  I  regarded  as  extremely  dangerous 
and  poorly  drafted,  although  I  have  al- 
ways supported  civil  rights  legislation 
and  supported  this  bill.  That  attempt  to 
cure  some  of  The  defects  in  the  civil  rights 
legislation  failed  too.  whereupon  I  voted 
for  the  bill,  resolved  to  try  :-emoval  of 
the  section  at  a  later  date. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  one  para- 
graph bill  proposing  to  strike  out  the 
words  "or  having  j-cason  to  know"  where 
It  appears  in  naragraphs  <li  and  "2'  oi 
subsection  (a'  of  section  231  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  This  will  not  com- 


oleielv  cure  the  defects  in  this  section 
of  the  measure,  but  it  will  greatly  help. 
The  new  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  teach 
or  demonstrate  the  use  or  making  of 
firearms,  or  explosives,  or  incendiaries, 
or  techniques  capable  of  causing  injury, 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  such 
devices  will  be  used  unlawfully  in  a  civil 
disorder  adversely  affecting  commerce  or 
the  performance  of  a  federally  protected 
function 

The  phrase  "having  reason  to  know 
puts  an  impo.ssible  burden  upon  .salesmen 
of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns,  on 
marksmanship  teachers  including  police 
assiened  to  in.struct  civilians,  on  in.struc- 
tors  in  judo,  karate,  or  other  forms  of 
self-dciense.  and  so  far  as  I  can  .^ec.  even 
on  boxing  instructors.  Scoutmasters,  in- 
structors in  boys'  clubs,  and  others  inno- 
cently working  with  youth  in  athletic  and 
.sportsmanship  programs  could  act  at 
great  peril  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  enacted.  I  am  sure  that  the  per.sons 
who  prepared  the  language  were  think- 
\nz  of  incendiary  bombs  and  zip  guns, 
but  the  actual  words  used  are  what 
counts,   and   they   go   much   farther. 

Tlie  enforcement  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
vision can  be  done  on  much  less  than 
proof  of  intent  All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  defendant  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  information  imparted  by 
him  would  be  utilized  in  the  course  of  a 
riot.  The  existence  of  the  provision  can 
lead  to  indictments  and  charges  that 
can  destroy  an  innocent  reputation.  That 
it  will  be  used  that  way  in  times  of  stress 
and  passion  may  well  lead  to  misapplica- 
tion. I  feel  that  this  provision  is  unfair 
and  dangerous.  It  does  not  truly  reflect 
the  con-sidered  opinions  of  the  Memt>ers 
of  this  House,  or  of  the  American  i^eople 
as  a  whole. 


AUTHORIZING  FEDERAL  HOME 
LO.AN  BANK  BOARD  TO  APPOINT 
FSLIC  AS  RECER^ER  FOR  STATE- 
CHARTERED    INSTITUTIONS 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa.^  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3436. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
Mav  3,  1968.  This  leinslation  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  appoint  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver for  State-chartered  in.stitutions 
insured  by  the  FSLIC  if  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  such  an  appointment  was  in 
the  public  interest,  and  that  either  a 
legal  custodian  had  been  appointed  for 
the  institution  or  it  had  been  closed  by 
or  under  State  law. 

Under  the  law  governing  the  Insurance 
of  savings  and  loan  accounts,  a  default 
must  occur  before  the  FSLIC  can  pay 
holders  of  insured  accounts,  A  default 
occurs  when  a  legal  custodian  Is  ap- 
pointed for  an  insured  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidation. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish two  objectives.  First,  it  would  en- 


able the  Board  to  prevent  an  insured  in- 
stitution from  being  held  indefinitely  in 
a  situation  where  it  was  not  meeting  the 
withdrawal  ;equests  of  savers,  either  be- 
cause it  had  been  closed  or  because  a 
legal  custodian  had  been  appointed,  but 
no  default  had  occurred.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  by  the 
Board   would   con.stitute   a   default  and 
would  enable  the  FSLIC  to  pay  savers  the 
amount  of  their  insured  accounts.  Sec- 
ond,   the    legislation    would   permit   the 
FSLIC  to  obtain  control  of  the  assets  of 
an  insured  institution  in  default  and  en- 
able it  to  protect  its  interests  as  insurer. 
including  return  of  its  funds  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

On  April  23.   1968,  I  made  some  re- 
marks before  the  House  concerning  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan   Insurance   Corporation   was   con- 
fronted  in   my   home   State  of   Illinois. 
I  pointed  out  that  over  3  years  ago  the 
State  took  control  of  Marshall  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  in  Riverside,  111.,  and 
that  after  paying  out  more  than  S83  mil- 
lion from  its  insurance  fund,  the  FSLIC 
does  not  know  the  extent  of  the  liquida- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  assets  of  Marshall. 
The  FSLIC  does  assume  that  some  mort- 
gage principal  payments  have  been  made. 
Since  making  my  remarks  on  April  23. 
two  more  large  State-chartered  savings 
and    loan    associations   insured    by    the 
FSLIC  have  been  closed.  Tliose  are  Lawn 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  Evergreen 
Park.  111.,  and  Apollo  Savings  Associa- 
tion on  Michigan  Avenue,  in  Chicago's 
near  Northside  area.  The  FSLIC  is  in  the 
process  of  paying  out  over  SlOO  million 
to  the  .savers  in  those  two  associations. 

However,  the  State  has  appointed  one 
receiver  and  two  deputy  receivers  to 
liquidate  the  assets  of  these  institutions. 
Although  the  FSLIC  will  pay  out  over 
SlOO  million  of  ito  funds,  and  will  be  by 
far  the  largest  claimant  in  the  receiver- 
ship, it  will  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
say  about  the  liquidation  of  the  assets 
and  no  control  over  when  its  money  will 
be  returned. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  State  and 
Federal  relations  is  involved  in  the  legis- 
lation. However,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
any  such  large  sums  are  being  expended 
from  an  insurance  fund  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Federal  agency,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  liquidity 
of  the  insurance  fund. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  plea.sed  to  in- 
troduce in  this  House  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  3436  I  understand  that  hearings  on 
the  Senate  bill  have  been  scheduled  for 
May  20,  1968.  and  I  hope  this  legislation 
can  be  enacted  before  the  adjournment 
of  this  Congress. 


elates  its  alms  and  accomplishments.  All 
of  us  would  like  to  help  It  grow.  Too  many 
times,  however,  the  best  of  intentions  re- 
main inanimate  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. 

A  reminder  to  pitch  in  comes  with 
Goodwill  Week,  May  5  to  11.  To  those 
who  may  have  been  remiss  In  doing  their 
part,  now  would  be  an  opportune  time 
to  begin  making  up  for  lost  time  or  just 
plain  thoughtlessness. 

Giving  repairable  materials  to  Goodwill 
is  a  way  to  start,  thus  participating  In 
the  work  of  helping  to  repair  many  an 
unfortunate  human  being— to  provide 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons 
and  aid  in  making  them  more  useful 
members  of  the  community.  Your  gifts 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
opportunity  for  victims  of  physical  or 
mental  illness  or  of  social  maladjust- 
ment. 

Cash,  too,  is  needed.  'Whatever  the 
amount,  it  will  be  used  with  maximum 
discretion  and  efficiency  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  a  humanitarian  orga- 
nization to  which  every  member  of  our 
society  is  indebted. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Conemaugh 
Valley,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Johns- 
town, is  appreciated  by  residents  of  our 
area.  Today  Is  the  day  that  all  who  can 
should  resolve  to  participate  actively  In 
the  program,  then  follow  up  with  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Goodwill  deserves  a  hand.  It  never 
fails  to  lend  one. 


THE  GOOD  WORK  OF  GOODWILL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
will  challenge  the  need  for  the  success 
of  Goodwill  Industries.  Everj'one  appre- 


DEATH   OF  GOVERNOR  WALLACE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  State  were  moved  very  deeply  by 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Gov  Lurleen 
Wallace.  They  were  also  deeply  disturbed 
and  offended  by  some  of  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
funeral  services  for  the  Governor.  Only 
a  month  ago  when  Martin  Luther  King 
was  buried,  most  Federal  agencies 
granted  time  off  without  charge  to  leave 
for  those  employees  who  wished  to  attend 
the  services. 

Yet  no  such  gesture  was  made  for  Gov- 
ernor Wallace.  I  was  in  Montgomery  as 
funeral  plans  were  being  made,  and  nu- 
merous Federal  employees  asked  me  if 
they  were  to  be  accorded  leave  to  attend. 
I  contacted  the  White  House  here  in 
Washington  and  asked  that  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Alabama  be  given  equal  treat- 
ment so  that  they  might  pay  their  re- 
.spects  to  their  Governor. 

For  the  Record,  here  is  my  telegram 
to  President  Johnson : 

Respectfully  request  that  all  Federal  em- 
ployees In  Alabama  be  allowed  to  attend  serv- 
ices for  Governor  Lurleen  Wallace  Thursday 
without  charge  against  leave  as  was  allowed 
for  Dr.  King's  funeral. 

I  received  the  following  reply  from  the 
White  House : 
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The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC,  May  8.  1968. 
Hon   Bill  Nichols, 
llou?p  of  Reprefientatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Bill;  This  will  acknowledge  your  tele- 
gram to  the  President  asking  that  official 
leave  be  granted  Federal  employees  In  Ala- 
bama to  attend  the  funeral  of  Governor 
Lurleen  Wallace 

We  have  checked  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  they  tell  us  there  Is  no 
precedent  for  this  and  that  official  leave  was 
not  granted  by  the  Commission  for  Dr.  King's 
funeral. 

Sincerely. 

Barefoot  Sanders, 
Legislative  Counsel  to  the  President. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  did  not  grant  leave. 
But  individual  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  did  Here  is  the  text  of  a 
teleiiram  .sent  through  the  General 
Sei-\ice.s  Administration  to  agencies  un- 
der the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  Secretaries  office  has  requested  us  to 
id  vise  you  that  any  employee  wishing  to 
attend  '  memorial  services  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  on  Tuesday.  April  9.  1968. 
may  be  excused  without  charge  to  leave. 

Likew.se.  military'  bases  allowed  civil- 
ian personnel  time  off  without  leave. 
Tlie  following  is  a  telegram  sent  to  local 
commanders  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: 

Local  commanders  are  authorized  to  grant 
a  reasonable  amount  of  administrative 
leave  to  civilian  employees  who  desire  to  at- 
tend or  participate  in  memorial  services  con- 
ducted on  Tuesday.  April  9.  1968.  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Determination  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  amount  of 
administrative  leave  will  be  made  by  local 
commanders  in  consideration  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. For  those  employees  who  desire 
to  be  absent  on  April  9.  1968,  for  more  time 
than  determined  reasonable  amount  of  time 
a  liberal  policy  granting  annual  leave  in  lieu 
of  administrative  leave  will  apply. 

But  for  Governor  Wallaces  funeral. 
only  a  liberal  leave  policy  was  granted. 
E.xcused  aosences  were  explicitly  prohib- 
ited. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  Federal  employees 
were  not  asking  for  any  special  favors. 
They  were  only  asking  that  they  be  given 
equal  treatment  by  the  Government  so 
that  they  might  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Governor  they  loved  so  much.  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  seek  an  answer  to  why 
this  gesture  was  not  extended  to  Federal 
employees  in  Alabama.  This  letter  from 
.-iome  200  employes  at  the  Armiston  Army 
Depot  sums  up  the  feelings  of  many  em- 
ployees who  feel  they  were  not  given 
fair  treatment  in  this  matter: 

Anniston,  Ala., 

May  9, 1968. 
Hn   Bill  NlCHOlLa, 
Hohie  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ahington.  DC. 

De.ar  Mr.  Nichols:  We  employees  of  An- 
nlston  -Army  Depot,  deeply  regret  the  death 
of  our,  beloved  Governor  Lurleen  B.  Wallace. 

We  are  deeply  hurt  and  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  respect  shown  our 
Governor  by  the  Federal  Government. 

To  place  a  trouble  maker  like  Martin 
Luther  King  above  Mrs.  Wallace  Is  like  a 
ilap  :n  the  f.ice  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  especially  the  people  of  Alabama. 

We  would  like  to  know  how  Martin  Luther 
King  could  be  considered  a  national  official 


of  any  kind?  He  held  no  public  office  or 
position.  We  are  sure  he  Is  not  the  first 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  to  pa.^s  away:  yet  it 
was  the  first  time  we  were  given  excused 
leave  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
our  last  respects,    i  We  cilrl   not  ■ 

To  us  the  undersigned,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  a  complete  overhaul,  and  It 
will  have  to  start  with  honest,  God  fearing 
men  like  yourself. 

We  would  very  much  like  for  you  to  make 
a  public  statement  letting  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  nation  know  your  feel- 
ings In  this  matter. 

You  are  only  one  man,  we  realize  this,  but 
the  President  is  also  only  one  man  yet  he 
has  power 

With   Gods  help  and   the  support  of  all 
honest   people,   this   type   of  discrimination 
can  be  eliminated  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Manley  L.  Wildman,  Tom  P.  McGlnnls, 
Pat      Smith.      John      C.      Juerd.      Jr  . 
Harold  M.  Mooneyham,  M.  G.  Louise 
Dickie.    Paul    W.    Crockett.    Grady    H. 
Johnson.  Paye  Catney.  James  E.  Haw- 
kins,  Miircko   Bfillaro,    B     W     Hfhc.ir. 
E.  D.  Lovelady,  Alta  Parker,  Bill  Brock, 
JImmIe    Lindsay,    C.    W.    Cox.    John 
Demi^fey.  Clifford  Mc  CIus. 


TRAVELING  PUBLIC  NEEDS  PRO- 
TECTION OF  ICC 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  iny  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  intercity  pas- 
senger trains  number  only  650  today  as 
against  20,000  in  1929.  During  the  last  6 
months  of  1967  alone  some  75  trains  were 
discontinued  and  applications  to  aban- 
don over  100  more  are  pending  before 
the  ICC. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  which  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  herewith,  points 
up  that  it  is  the  ICC's  duty  to  stop  pam- 
pering the  railroads  it  is  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate and  instead  to  protect  the  defense- 
less traveling  public. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hotfoot  for  the  ICC 
.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
awoke  from  its  torpor  long  enough  last  week 
to  authorize  the  discontinuance  of  a  few  more 
of  the  country's  vanishing  fleet  of  blue-rib- 
bon passenger  trains.  The  Santa  Fe  was  al- 
lowed to  drop  its  Chlcago-Los  .\ngeles  stream- 
liner, the  Chief:  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  got 
permission  to  kill  the  Past  Flying  Virginian 
and  the  Sportsman  on  the  Washington-Cin- 
cinnati run. 

It  Is  all  part  of  a  dismally  familiar  storv 
for  the  I.C.C,  the  oldest  of  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and— except  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which  nomi- 
nally regulates  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry—the sleepiest  and  least  effectual 

Made  up  of  eleven  commissioners  who 
rotate  the  chairmanship  each  year,  the  ICC. 
has  a  shifting  membership,  no  executive  head 
and  few  consistent  policies.  Its  protracted 
procedures  sometimes  irritate  the  railroads. 
buslines  and  trucking  companies,  but  these 
private  Interests  much  prefer  to  suff'er  its 
fussy  Inconsequence  than  to  deal  with  a 
small,  reformed  agency  which  might  aggres- 
sively defend  the  public  interest. 

The  scorching  report  of  John  S.  Messer.  the 


hearing  examiner  in  a  case  Involving  a  reduc- 
tion of  service  standards  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
clflc.  is  nothing  less  than  an  Indictment  of 
the  commission  for  neglect  of  duty.  Its  fail- 
ure to  protect  the  traveling  public  against 
the  exploitation  of  railroad  managers  is 
boldly  set  forth. 

It  Is  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  commis- 
sion has  never  formulated  minimum  stand, 
ards  for  passenger  service.  Instead,  the  com- 
mission has  supinely  cooperated  with  those 
railroads  which  have  wished  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  and  concentrate  on  tlieir 
more  profitable  freight  service.  Railroads  ;ire 
not  ordinary  business  firms:  they  are  quasi- 
public  corporations  endowed  with  enormous 
land  grants-  and  the  jxiwer  of  eminent  Jo- 
main  in  order  to  perform  a  specific  service. 
That  service  is  to  pro\'ide  transportation  for 
persons  and  goods. 

Passenger  .service  sometimes  incurs  a  def- 
icit, although  the  railroads  exaggerate  their 
losses,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  did  in  this 
case:  but  the  ICC.  already  takes  the  p.is. 
.senger  deficit  into  account  In  setting  i  and 
rai.sing)   freight  rates. 

Railroad  companies  have  developed  tlie 
propaganda  myth  that  maintenance  of  pa.s- 
senger  service  is  a  matter  of  interest  only  to 
a  dwindling  number  of  train  buffs.  In  renl- 
ity,  ninety-eight  million  passengers,  not 
counting  dally  commuters,  traveled  on  inter- 
city trains  last  year.  Rather  than  dwindling, 
the  number  of  rail  passengers  is  likely  to  rl.se 
in  the  coming  decade  as  highway  and  air- 
lane  congestion  worsens.  If  highway  tratfic 
triples  in  the  near  future,  as  experts  expect, 
the  immensely  expensive  Interstate  highwiiy 
system  now  being  built  will  not  be  able  'o 
su-stain  the  burden. 

A  functioning  network  of  passenger  rail- 
roads connecting  major  points  in  this  nation 
is  not  a  matter  of  nostalgia  and  romance:  :t 
is  a  practical  necessity.  The  first  duty  of  the 
I.C.C.  is  to  stop  finding  excuses  for  discoti- 
tlnuance  of  service  and  act  tipon  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  landmark  report.  If  the 
preservation  of  adequate  service  ultimately 
requires  government  reforms,  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  especially  of  the  Con- 
grefs.  The  I.C.C.'s  duty  is  to  stop  pamper.:.^ 
the  railroads  it  is  supposed  to  regulate  anu 
to  begin  protecting  the  defenseless  trav'eling 
public. 
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LEGISL.-\TIVE  QUESTTGNNAIRE  .AM) 
REPORT  NEWSLETTER  OF  HONOR- 
ABLE JAMES  V.  SMITH  OF  0K:_--.- 
HOMA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  'o 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  :o 
the  request  of  the  .gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob,iection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  a  sam- 
ple of  my  1968  legislative  questionnaire 
and  report  newsletter  thi-ough  whicii  ; 
hope  to  infoi-m  my  constituents  of  the 
.serious  issues  before  the  90th  Congre.s.-. 
and  as  well  gain  their  opinions  on  some 
of  the  more  .salient  issues. 

This  year.  I  am  using  a  new  type  >'. 
questionnaire  which  I  hope  will  be  mo-f 
easily  computed  .so  that  my  conslituenii 
opinions  will  be  more  quickly  realized. 
I  am  .sending  the  same  questioniiaire  '-<-• 
approximately  4,000  college  students  i:; 
order  that  the  young  people  within  tlie 
District  will  as  well  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  me  their  opinions. 


Tlie  questionnaire  and  report  follow : 

Congressman  James  V.  Smith  Requests  Your 

Opinion,  March  1968 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  using  this  new  method 

of  questionnaire  this  year,  and  I  invit-e  and 

urge  vou  to  participate. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  card  are  listed  a 
lew  of  the  issues  facing  our  Nation  Your 
opinions  will  be  of  great  value  In  directing 
my  efforts  in  your  behalf.  I  am  asking  lor 
your  cooperation  as  I  leel  it  is  our  Job  to  work 
together  lor  a  better  and  stronger  America 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  your 
opinions,  following  the  instructions.  I  shall 
appreciate  it  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Smith, 
Member  of  Congres.'i. 


Do  you  approve  ot  the  President's  conduct  ot  the  Vietnam  war? .     .  

(a)  intensified  US  air  attack?  ] 

In  North  Vietnam,  do  you  lavor (b)  a  bombing  hall 

(c)  maintainini!  air  attacks  at  the  present  level? 


Instructions 
Please  read  questions  on  the  other  side  of 
this  card  carefully  and  decide  on  an  answer. 
Push  out  appropriate  box  with  a  sharp  pen- 
cil. Remove  punch  tab  from  back  of  card. 
Please  place  this  card  in  a  stamped  envelope 
and  return  to  Congressman  James  V.  Smith. 
1632  Longworth  Building.  Washington.  DC 
20515. 

(Check  one) 

(Mr.  *:  Mrs.)  (Please  print 

(  Mr. )  name  &  address ) 

(Mrs.) 

— — (Miss) 

Name    

Address   


(Do  not  bend,  spindle,  or  mutilate  card) 


Yes  No    Unde- 
cided 

.  D      L-      a 

a      b       c 

.  n      n      a 

Yes  No   Unde- 
cided 


3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  v»ith  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam?.    _ li 

4   Do  you  believe  the  Government  gives  the  American  people  enough  vital  mloimation  on  what  it  is  doing? j 

■>   Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed  increase  m  taxes? .  -  

6  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced  m  view  of  our  present  situation? 

7  Do  you  tavor  returning  a  percentage  ot  the  tax  money  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  to  Slate  and  local 

governments  to  be  used  as  they  see  tit.  as  opposed  to  direct  Federal  aid  to  local  communities? 

8  Should  the  Federal  Government  enact  legislation  to  ban  all  mail-order  sales  ot  liiearms? 

9.  In  dealing  v<ith  civil  disorder,  do  you  lavor (a)  stricter  handling  ol  nolers  and  demonstrators  by|  ^ 

police  and  the  courts 

(b)  more  programs  lor  impiovemenl  ol  slum  areas?   I 


Ye-  No 


Unde- 
cided 


10  Do  you  agree  with  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which  allows  Communists  to  work  in  defense  plants?. . 

11  Would  you  tavor  Government  insured  loans  lor  rural  homes,  which  FHA  and  VA  now  extend  to  city  dwellers?. 


^  Coxgressman  James  V.  smith,  of  Oklahoma. 
Reports  From  Washington 

March  1968. 
Dear  Friends:  As  Congress  begins  its  work 
in  the  new  session,  America  is  challenged  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
are  equal  to  the  challenge,  but  it  will  require 
dedication,  cooperation  and  sacrifice  from  all 
.Americans. 

I3iit  to  do  that,  we  must  know  the  facts 
li  .\mericans  cannot  have  faith  in  the  ac- 
cufivcy  of  their  Government's  statements,  the 
wliole  structure  of  our  system  is  undermined. 
.•\s  your  Representative,  I  renew  my  pledge 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  do  ray  ut- 
most to  determine  what  is  best  and  to  do 
vsh.it  is  best  for  our  District,  our  State  and 
L-.;:  Nation. 

Vhe  President's  budget  calls  for  new  spend- 
ing authority  totaling  $201,700,000,000,  the 
first  time  in  the  Nation's  history  such  a  re- 
quest has  exceeded  $200  billion. 

Most  of  us  have  no  conception  of  how 
::v.ich  $1  billion  is.  much  less  $200  billion. 
But  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  it  hits 
where  we  can  all  feel  it — in  the  wallet.  That's 
why  I  am  against  a  tax  increase  until  more 
prudence  is  exercised  in  Government  spend- 
ing. 

.\nd  because  to  the  community  suffering 
:-.  drouth,  little  else  seems  as  important  as 
access  to  an  adequate  supply  of  water:  and 
•-0  the  community  facing  excess  unemploy- 
:;ient.  nothing  Is  more  desirable  than  new 
industry  with  a  healthy  payroll — because  of 
•hese  and  many  more  problems  facing  us. 
I  .im  putting  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to 
do  what  I  can.  and  to  bear  my  responsibility 
its  your  Representative. 

I  am  enclosing  a  questionnaire  seeking 
'.our  opinion  on  several  Issues.  Your  cooper- 
iition  in  filling  it  out  and  returning  it  to  me 
'.viU  be  of  great  assistance. 

legislative  responsibility 
I  have  strongly  supported  any  legislation 
designed  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  increas- 
:.'i2  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  have  done  everything  possible  to  keep 
down  nonessential  Government  spending. 
There  are  times  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments are  the  bills  you  help  defeat  and 


the  line  you  help  hold  on  an  extravagant 
Administration. 

I  have  introduced  28  bills  of  which  four 
have  pas.sed  (an  .\ntt-Riot  bill:  provision  for 
an  Ethics  Committee:  restricting  imports  of 
long-staple  cotton:  and  payment  of  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes). 

My  most  recent  bill  is  designed  to  bar  sub- 
versives from  working  in  defense  plants  Last 
December  the  .Supreme  Court  declared  that 
such  restriction  was  unlawfuL 

TYRANNY    IN    THE    IRS? 

I  wonder  at  what  point  do  we  begin  to 
favor  a  Government  agency  over  the  )5eople 
we  were  elected  to  serve? 

Five  months  ago  I  called  on  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  reconvene  the  House  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  appropriations  sut>commlttee 
under  new  and  impartial  direction  to  con- 
duct a  proper  investigation  into  charges  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  uses  lawless  tactics 
agalrost  the  public.  This  hearing  has  not  been 
called. 

A  national  inag:ai!ine  made  the  charges 
and  cases  were  cited.  But  when  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  a  so-called  investigation, 
it  was  behind  closed  doors  and  testimony 
was  heard  only  from  witnesses  representing 
IRS. 

I  say  this  indicates  favoritism  for  the  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  people. 
coming  events 
Two  events  of  importance  are  being  planned 
for  western  Oklahoma  which  will  be  of  Inter- 
est to  manv  hundreds  of  people.  They  are 
the  Departrnent  of  Defense  Federal  Procure- 
ment Conference  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lawton 
March  29,  and  a  Senior  Citizens  Forum  for 
which  the  date  and  place  will  be  announced 
later. 

There  are  many  businesses  and  manufac- 
turers in  this  area  which  produce  goods  the 
Goverrmient  would  buy.  The  purpose  of  a 
procurement  conference  is  to  bring  these 
men  face-to-face  with  men  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  who  will  explain  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  negotiations  In  securing  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Representatives  will  be   invited  from  De 


Energy  Commission,  General  Services,  Small 
Business  and  Veterans  Administration,  and 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  Lawton  Chamber  for  their 
efforts  In  bringing  this  conference  to  Okla- 
homa. It  will  be  of  great  value  In  bridging 
the  geographical  distance  between  the  State 
and  Washington. 

We  have  had  many  letters  from  Senior 
Citizens  requesting  information  as  to  their 
eligibility  for  Social  Security,  Medicare  and 
other  Federal  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  elderly.  I  plan  to  sponsor  a  forum  where 
representatives  of  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  other  agencies  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  and  counsel  thisse 
who  attend'? 

DO    'YOtJ    AGREE? 

Pat,  a  girl  In  our  office,  says.  "If  we  send 
aid  to  foreign  countries,  they  hate  us.  If  we 
don't,  they  hate  us.  So  why  don't  we  lake 
the  cheap  route  to  being  despised'?" 

MAY    I   HE1.P    YOU? 

Q.  Our  wedding  date  was  set  and  engraved 
Invitations  sent  out.  Now  the  draft  board 
has  ordered  my  fiance  to  report  two  days 
before  our  wedding  day.  Can  you  help? 

Yes.  A  iwo-week  postponement  was  ob- 
tained from  a  sympathetic  draft  board. 

Q.  I  am  In  Vietnam  and  Internal  Revenue 
,  Service  has  started  auditing  my  past  returns. 
'  My  wife  cannot  cope.  Can  you  help'? 

Yes.  The  IRS  was  persuaded  to  suspend 
audit  until  he  returns  to  the  U.S. 

Q.  I  haven't  received  my  Social  Security 
check.  Can  you  help? 

Yes.  We  checked  and  learned  the  computer 
wlilch  makes  the  checks  also  makes  errors. 

Q  I  am  in  Vietnam.  My  father  has  just 
died.  I  am  an  only  child.  Mother,  an  invalid, 
needs  me  to  handle  her  affairs.  Can  you 
help? 

Yes.  We  helped  him  get  compassionate  re- 
assienment  to  a  jx)st  nearer  home. 

GEARED    to    service 

During  the  past  year  many  iiundreds  ul 
requests  for  help  have  come  into  my  uffici- 
via  telephony,  telegram,  letter  or  personal 
visit.  My  entire  staff  is  geared  to  serve.  In 
addition,  I  meet  personally  with  as  many 
people  as  possible  during  my  trlp>s  home.  I 
appreciate  the  chance  to  discuss  legislation 
with  you  or  help  you  solve  problems  you 
have  Involving  the  Federal  Government. 

Also,  my  two  District  representatives  are 
happy  to  meet  with  you  at  any  time.  They 
are  Marshall  Humphrey,  Room  319,  Federal 
BuUdlng,  CA-4-1761.  Chlckasha;  and  Col. 
(Ret.)  Justice  R.  "Bob"  Neale,  Industrial 
development  specialist,  American  National 
Bank  Building,  355-8056.  La-wton. 


partment 


THE   SHELL   GAME    WITH    "CITIES" 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  we 
have  heard  various  statistics  on  the 
magnitude  of  Federal  aid  to  the  cities 
bantered  about  in  floor  debate.  Twenty- 
two  billion  dollars  and  S37  billion  are 
the  figures  mentioned  most  frequently. 
Twenty-two  billion  dollars  was  the  level 
cited  in  the  President's  message  on 
cities  on  February  22.  1968.  It  includes 
that  share  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid 
orDefens"e  "and" Commerce,  Atomic     programs  which  go  to  cities  plus  direct 
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Federal  construction  expenditures.  The 
$37  billion  figure  includes  the  foregoing 
plus  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  which 
go  to  the  cities.  These  indeed  seem  to 
be  substantial  sums 

In  fact,  the  Federal  aid  -Ahich  reaches 
out  large  urban  areas  ;s  nothing  like 
$37  or  S22  billion  a  year  In  the  first 
place,  ■■cities"  in  this  connection  takes 
the  census  definition,  which  includes  all 
communities  with  populations  in  excess 
of  2,500;  in  other  words,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budiret.  only  $12  billion  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  funds  reach  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  only  some  frac- 
tion of  that — S5  or  S6  billion — actually 
reaches  central  cities  with  populations 
in  excess  of  50,000 

Parthermore,  the  So  or  $6  billion  fig- 
ure includes  such  programs  as  construc- 
tion grants  for  highways  which  pass 
throuEh  central  cities  and  do  not  direct- 
ly benefit  urban  residents.  So  m  actual 
fact  Federal  aid  to  cities,  a^  the  term 
Is  generally  understood,  is  not  S37  billion 
or  $22  billion,  but  something  less  than 
$6  billion  We  are  spending  $80  billion  a 
year  on  the  military  budget.  $30  million 
of  It  m  Vietnam.  Surely,  we  can  afford 
more  than  one-thirteenth  of  oui'  mili- 
tary expenditure.-^  to  save  our  cities. 


TEXAS  OBSERVES  SMALL 

BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr  PAT\LAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There    was    no    objection. 

M:-  PATM.AN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable jDhn  Connally,  Governor  of 
Texas,  has  by  an  official  memorandum, 
de,signated  the  week  of  May  12-18  as 
Small  Business  Week  m  Texas  In  co- 
operation with  our  President  and  In 
recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  small  business  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy Governor  Connally  has  alw-ays 
been  a  vigorous  champion  of  small  busi- 
ness. His  statement  follows: 
Officwl  Mxmor.\ndvm  3y  John  Connally, 
governer  of  texas 

Gbeetinos.  Nine  of  every  ten  business 
ftnns  In  this  nation  are  small  businesses 
and  these  Arms  provide  more  than  one- 
third    of    the    nation's    goods    and    services. 

The  small  business  is  the  backbone  of 
our  economy,  and  It  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  weU-belng  of  our  citizens,  to 
the  defense  of  freedom,  and  to  the  explora- 
tion  of  new   scientific   vistas. 

Small  business  Is  one  of  our  most  Im- 
portant employers,  and  its  continued  growth 
win  provide  additional  Jobs  needed  by  a 
growing  State  and  Nation. 

As  leaders  In  the  business  and  civic  affairs 
of  their  communities,  small  businessmen 
contribute  methods  and  products  which 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  stimu- 
late our  economic  growth. 

The  week  of  May  12-18  has  been  desig- 
nated National  Small  Business  Week  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore.    I.    as   Governor    of    Texas,    do 


hereby  designate  the  week  of  May  12-18 
1968,  as  Small  Business  Week  In  Texas,  and 
urge  all  citizens  and  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  ceremonies  recognizing  the  many 
contributions  of  small  businesses  to  The 
welfare  of  our  State. 

In  official  recognition  whereof.  I  hereby 
affix  mv  signature  this  6th  day  of  May. 
1968. 

John  Connallt, 
Governor  of  Tfxas 


PLANNED    DISRUPTION    OF    DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  it  has  been  known  that  a  con- 
glomeration of  elements  have  planned 
to  disrupt  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  this  August.  .As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-.\merlcan 
Activities.  I  have  been  receiving  reports 
of  these  plans  for  some  time  and  have 
communicated  Information  to  appropri- 
ate authorities. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  however,  that 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  also  be  Informed  about  how  far 
certain  elements  In  our  society  will  go 
to  achieve  their  purposes — and  how  com- 
plete is  their  attack  on  our  institutions. 

Significant  numbers  of  these  people 
are  subversive  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  their  intent  to  destroy  the 
representative,  constitutional  ':,'overn- 
ment  of  this  country  and  to  do  this  they 
are.  step  by  step,  attacking  and  attempt- 
ing to  disrupt  all  our  key  political  and 
governmental  institutions.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Armed  Forces,  the  draft,  the 
State  Department,  the  Congress — all  are 
targets  of  these  forces  who  have  now 
gone  so  far  as  to  plot  the  disruption  and 
undermining  of  a  major  political  con- 
vention, thus  attacking  the  very  founda- 
tion of  democratic  government. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Democratic 
Party  leaders  responsible  for  the  con- 
vention in  Chicago  have  been  informed 
of  the  plans  of  these  elements  and  that 
they  are  taking  steps  to  frustrate  them. 
These  people  have  devious  ways,  how- 
ever, and  may  succeed  In  thwarting  the 
best  efforts  of  those  responsible  to  see 
that  the  Democratic  Convention  pro- 
ceeds in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Some  of  the  plans  of  the  elements  I 
have  referred  to  were  spelled  out  in  an 
article  published  in  the  April  6  Issue  of 
the  weekly  Washington  report.  Human 
Events.  I  will  Include  the  text  of  this 
article  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  since  this  article  was  published, 
Dick  Gregory  who  is  mentioned  in  it 
has  announced  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  plans  to  disrupt  the  convention.  He 
had  earlier  threatened  to  stage  such 
massive  street  demonstrations  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  time  of  the  convention 
that  "the  Government  will  be  forced  to 
bring  the  Army  in." 


The  rioting  which  followed  the  mur- 
der of  Rev,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr , 
has  persuaded  Gregory,  he  says,  that  if 
there  were  some  incident  during  his  orig- 
inally planned  demonstrations  'be  u 
the  fault  of  a  demonstrator  or  the  fault 
of  the  authorities,  it  could  kick  off  ma.s.; 
rioting  again  and  as  a  citizen  and  as  an 
.■\merican  I  am  not  i^oing  to  be  respon- 
sible for  anv  violence  or  any  rioting  at 
all." 

I  regret  to  .say  that  Gregory's  stand 
against  violence  and  rioting  is  not 
shared  by  others  who  have  planned  to 
disrupt  the  convention. 

The  article  follows: 
YippiF.s  Will  Help  Taunt  Demdcr,ats  in  Chi- 
cago— Massive      Letti.st     Demonstratio.ns 

Planned 

Whether  they  like  It  or  not.  come  tiie  end 
of  August  Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  the 
city  of  Chicago  will  be  hosts  ro  what  m.-iv 
well  turn  out  to  be  'he  weirdest,  wildest  m;uv« 
satherlng  in  .American  history  There  to  ^eet 
Uie  thousands  of  delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  durlnz 
the  week  of  Au;;ust  25  will  be  a  staggerin? 
conglomerate  of  black  nationalists.  hlpple,s. 
campus  radicals,  neosuffragettes.  acid  heads 
pot  heads,  speed  freaks.  New  Ijeftlsts.  Old 
Leftists  and  In-Between  Leftists,  a41  come  to 
protest  what  they  varyingly  cail  the  "sys- 
tem." "establishment.''  '■power  structure, 
"imperialist  ^A-ernment."  "racist  govern- 
ment." or  "the  creeping  meatball,"  but  which 
all  take  w  mean  t.he  .Administration  and 
policies  of  Lvndon  Balnea  Johnson. 

Even  at  this  early  date  there  are  three 
more  or  less  distinct  ma&s  t^roups  with  more 
or  less  definite  plans  to  demonstrate  in  the 
Windy  City  concurrent  with  the  Democratic 
meeting.  There  is  Negro  5.ometlme-c<5medl.;n 
Dick  Gregory,  planning  to  lead  black  masses 
In  an  effort  to  "cancel  the  convention."  There 
are  diverse  anti-war,  ,intl-draft  elements  or- 
Ltanized  under  the  banner  of  the  Nation  .1 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  Wax  in 
Viet  Nam  .And  finally  there  is  the  Youth 
International  party  lYIPt,  a  hippie  hang- 
over whose  members  call  themselves  "yipples  " 
and  whose  [X5lltical  philosophy  seems  to  '•>» 
nine  parts  whoop>ee. 

Gregory  was  the  Srst  to  announce  hu 
plans,  saying  .some  weelcs  ago  that  he  wo'ilcl 
organize  round-the-clock  demonstrations 
throughout  Chicago  to  fore*  city  officials  "to 
cancel  the  convention  or  call  out  the 
.Army  ,  The  convention  will  be  held  "onlv 
over  my  dead  body."  he  declares.  Gregorv 
has  also  said  his  operations  would  be  non- 
violent and  law-abiding,  but  that  if  they 
failed  to  provoke  retaliatory  p>olice  action,  he 
would  turn  to  "dlsrtiptlve  tactics":  reporters 
could  not  get  him  to  elaborate. 

The  groups  coordinated  by  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  be  the  best-cj-ganized  force  threat- 
ening Chicago.  Some  200  delegates  from 
these  groups,  ranging  from  Women  strike  for 
Peace  ;d  the  Communist  p.arty,  met  at  a 
secluded  .site  outside  Chicago  last  weekeiui 
to  discuss  strategy  for  the  Chicago  onslaught 
Org.mlzers  of  the  conclave  included:  D.^Md 
Delllnger  of  Liberation  magazine;  ex-Greei: 
Beret  Donald  Duncan,  now  "military  editor 
of  Ramparts:  the  Rev,  Daniel  Berngan,  Re- 
man Catholic  chaplain  at  Cornell  Universitv; 
Ronnie  Davis,  a  founder  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDSi  and  now  director 
-)f  the  Center  for  Radical  Research,  and  Tom 
Ha  .den,  another  SDS  founder  and  occasional 
Hanoi  visitor 

.As  the  participants  gathered  for  the  meet- 
ing, the  majority  appeared  to  be  disposed 
toward  a  dramatic,  perhaps  violent  demon- 
stration at  the  convention;  organizer  Ronnie 
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navis  had  advocated    'closing  down  the  city 

^n  the  first  dav  of  preconvention  activity  ' 
Rut  other  factors,  notably  the  antl-Viet  Nam 
"residential  candidacies  of  Sens.  McCarthy 
and  Kennedv,  tended  to  modify  such  hys- 
^erlcal  outcries,  since  the  delegates  realized 
disruptive  demonstrations  would  only  help 
their  common  enemy :  LBJ 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  organizer 
nelllneer  pledged  that  the  participating  lead- 
ers would  trv  to  keep  the  summer  prot«t 
■•oeaceful"  and  would  try  "to  use  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  as  a  national  platform  to 
helffhten  our  impact  and  visibility  and  draw 
ihe  movement  together,"  However,  Dellinger 
noted  'here  were  also  no  plans  for  disrup- 
tion at  last  fall's  less  than  ■peaceful"  Penta- 
gon demonstration  i  which  he  al.so  helped 
Dlan>  A  June  meeting  nf  the  National  Mobi- 
lization Committee's  affiliates  will  make  the 
tlnal  decisions  on  the  Chicago  strategy. 

I  Negro  delegates  to  this  conference,  who 
numbered  around  25.  met  in  a  separate 
"black  caucus"  to  meet  with  free-lancer  or- 
ganizer Dick  Gregorv  and  pass  their  own 
resolutions  The  full  body  then  adopted  sev- 
eral of  these  demands,  including  proposals 
calling  for  the  dropping  of  charges  against 
"political  prisoners  '  Rap  Brown  and  Le  Rol 
Jones  and   the   reseating   of   Adam   Clayton 

Powell.  >  .        ,       _. 

This  leaves  the  Youth  International  party. 
or  the  "yipples."  by  far  the  most  colorful  of 
the  Chicago-bound  groups  and  perhaps  the 
hlegest  Joke  the  New  Left  has  ever  played  on 
ihe  American  public.  The  yipples.  whose  elder 
statesmen  include  poet  Allen  Glnsburg  and 
LSD  apostle  Timothy  Leary,  have  promised 
to  present  a  massive  "festival  of  life"  for 
several  davs  in  the  Windy  City  to  supposedly 
show  the  attending  Democratic  delegates  Just 
how  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life. 

The  more  traditional  elements  of  the  Left. 
.■,uch  as  those  at  the  National  Mobilization 
tonference,  are  tolerant  toward  YIP.  if  not 
enthusiastic.  Their  conference  last  weekend, 
atended  bv  \-1ppie  observers,  '  passed  a  res- 
olution supporting  the  YIP  "festival." 

But  the  Left  :is  a  whole  does  not  seem  to 
be  enthralled  tav  the  vippies.  Although  It  Is 
several  months  old,  the  Youth  International 
party  was  regarded  until  recent  days  with 
what  .seemed  to  be  embarrassment  by  the 
more  '■responsible"  leftist  elements— notably 
the  Communists.  Only  the  pro-Communist 
Gi(Ord:an,  a  publication  that  claims  to  be 
an  "independent  radical  newswe^kly"  had 
even  made  mention  oi  the  new  group;  in  the 
correspondence  section  of  Its  March  9,  1968 
issue,  the  Guardian  printed  a  flve-paragraph 
letter  signed  bv  four  leaders  of  YIP. 

The  underground  press,  however,  which  has 
printed  several  articels  by  YIP  leaders,  has 
made  some  attempt  to  capture  the  color  of 
the  Youth  International  party  for  lt.s  readers. 
Two  eye-catching  headlines  on  these  YIP  ar- 
ticles:' "Elvis  Presley  Killed  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower" and  "in  America,  we  are  all  learning 
to  become  Viet  Cong.  "  The  contents  of  these 
articles  make  about  as  much  sense  as  the 
headlines. 

Youth  International  party  was  master- 
minded bv  Jerrv  Rubin,  whom  most  Human 
Events  readers  will  remember  sis  the  young 
man  dressed  in  Revolutionary  War  attire  who 
made  an  obscene  gesture  toward  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  during  the  hearings  on  the 
antt-Vlet  Nam  demonstrations  In  the  late 
summer  of  1966. 

Since  then,  Rubm  has  exchanged  Ms  Revo- 
lutionary War  costume  :or  that  of  a  Viet 
Cong  guerrilla  and  lias  burned  his  draft  card. 
Obviously,  Rubins  talent  lies  in  the  so-called 
guerrllla'iheatre.  the  authentic  theatre  of  '..he 
absurd,  and  in  the  Youth  International  party 
he  has  created  an  e.xcellent  vehicle  for  his 
unique  talent. 
Other  less  colorful  leaders  of  YIP  include 


Mrs.  Abble  Hoffman  of  New  York's  Free 
.School;  Paul  Krassner,  editor  of  the  Realist, 
a  magazine  that  often  v>orders  on  pornog- 
raphy: and  Ed  Sanders,  .i  member  of  the  Pugs, 
a  singing  group  ihat  is  infatuated  with  the 
shock  value  of  frequently  using  four-letter 
words  In  the  Ivrlcs  of  their  songs. 

To  add  some  /est  to  YIP's  publicity  at- 
tempUs  the  '.eaders  have  formulated  an  In- 
teresting \ipple  slogan;  "Rise  up  and  aban- 
don the  creeping  meatball  I"  Granted,  it 
doesn't  have  the  magic  of  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death'"  but  then  It  Is  only  a  tempo- 
rary sh>gan  In  months  to  come,  who  can  tell 
what  descriptive  and  colorful  slogans  the 
foursome  can  concoct? 

The  creators  contend  that  the  concepts  be- 
hind YIP  have  been  developing  since  the 
1950s  and  that  ?he  October  1967  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Pentagon  proved  that  a  more  co- 
ordinated, continual  protest  was  needed. 
Youth  International  party  was  then  set  up. 
Recently,  a  YIP  information  office  was  opened 
in  New  York  City. 

The  first  YIP  project  was  drawing  up  vague 
plans  for  vlpple  protest.  With  typical  New 
Left  nambovance,  it  was  originally  announced 
that  New  'i'ork  City  was  to  be  thrown  into 
■psychological  paralysis"  this  spring.  This 
was  supposedly  going  to  be  accomplished  by 
having  50,000  youthful  peace  demonstrators 
Jam  the  50  most  important  traffic  thorough- 
fares at  peak  hours. 

No  concrete  plans  were  made,  however,  Per- 
liaps  obtaining  50,000  exuberant  protestors 
willing  to  brave  Manhattan  traffic  at  rush 
hour  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  Rubin 
and  Co.  had  Imagined.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  "psychological  paralysis"  of  New  York  was 
soon  forgotten  and  the  yipples  moved  on  to  a 
project  that  would  be  more  feasible,  although 
less  exciting. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  March  22.  tne 
main  floor  of  Grand  Central  Station  wa^ 
cluttered  with  3.000  yipples  in  what  'kXP 
leaders  have  stated  was  originally  planned  as 
a  "gathering  of  youths  to  share  songs,  pop- 
corn, jellvbeans.  and  love  for  humanity.' 
However.  Keith  Lampe.  a  36-year-old  English 
teacher  and  a  leader  of  YIP,  claUned  that 
•almost  spontaneously  the  anti-war  chants 
began  and  were  picked  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  terminal," 

Shortlv  thereafter  the  gathering  turned 
into  a  disorderly,  destructive  rally  in  which 
anti-war  messages  were  painted  on  the  walls 
and  property  destroyed.  Before  the  melee 
ended  more  than  200  policemen  had  massed 
,a  Grand  Central  Fifty-seven  persons  were 
irrested  on  charges  that  ranged  from  feloni- 
ous assault  and  criminal  nalschlef  to  resist- 
ing arrest  and  disorderly  conduct.  Two  of  the 
arrested  yippies  were  hospitalized  and  Ave 
policemen  were  Injured. 

Within  24  hours  of  this  incident,  the  mass 
media  recognized  the  >-ippie  phenomenon. 
Throughout  the  country  newscasters  reported 
New  York  Chief  Inspector  Sanford  Garellk's 
remark  that  "There's  a  sickness  in  these  kids. 
There's  a  sickness  m  their  families,  but  I 
think  there's  a  force  dU-ecUng  this,  that 
makes  them  come  here  and  go  there,  some- 
body's directing  this,"  After  many  months, 
the  Youth  International  party  had  garnered 
some  attention  from  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

And  if  YIP  leaders  can  be  believed.  Grand 
Central  was  onlv  the  beginning.  Said  Paul 
Krassner,  "This  Is  a  preview  of  what  Chicago 
Is  going  to  look  like  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  August.  " 

YIP's  most  ambitious  tmdertaklng.  the  "in- 
ternational youth  festival  of  life."  promises 
to  l>e  a  "multi-media  experience."  the  na- 
tion's first  "Do-ln."  Chicago's  Grant  Park  has 
been  designated  the  center  of  activity,  a  pro- 
posal not  calculated  to  delight  Democratic 
Mayor  Daley.  But  the  yippies  are  confident 
they  will  receive  a  permit  to  use  the  park; 


with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  us      .  .  It  is 
our  human  right."  says  Rubin,  - 

Plans    for    Grant    Park    include    making 
"every  man  a  creator."  Anyone  walking  across 
the   park   at   any   time   during   the   six-day 
festival  can  expect  to  find  free  microphones 
and  soapboxes,  a  free  mimeograph  machine 
and   copies   of   the   underground   newspaper 
that  will  be  published  each  day  of  the  "festi- 
val "    Other   underground   newspapers   from 
around  the  country  will  also  be  represented 
and  members  of  their  staffs  will   teach  in- 
terested i>er8on8  how  to  start  their  own  pa- 
per      A    real    school    for   drop-outs"   will    be 
run  and  workshops  v^dll  be  held  on  how  to 
end  the  draft  and  make  protect  films.  Each 
night   films   of   the   day's   activities   will   be 
shown.  All  of  theee  ac'tlvlUes  will  be  going 
on  dally  In  Grant  Park.  Obviously,  the  ylpple 
leaders  hope  to  keep  the  "hundreds  ol  thou- 
sands"  of  participants  very  busy. 

The  Youth  International  party  does  not 
Intend  to  confine  lU  various  activities  to 
Grant  Park  alone.  Yipples  "dressed  like  Viet 
Cong"  will  walk  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
"shaking  hands  like  ordinary  American  poli- 
ticians" Rubin  has  promised  that  "the  yip- 
ples, being  wanderers,  will  be  all  over  the 
city," 

Yipples  do  not  plan  to  forget  the  other 
convenUon  that  will  be  taking  place  In  the 
same  city  on  the  same  dates.  They  will  use 
various  methods  to  "freak  out"  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates.  Some  ytppiee  "plan  to  paint 
their  cars  like  cabs,  pick  up  delegates,  and 
drop  them  off  In  Wisconsin  "  Others  will  m- 
flltrate  the  hotels  housing  delegates  by  dis- 
guising themselves  as  "bellboys  and  cooks." 
The  >1pples  Intend  to  create  such  chaoe 
among  the  delegates  that  Johnson  wtll  find 
it  necessary  to  be  nominated  under  military 
guard,  Rubin  believes  that  "the  paranoia  and 
guilt  of  the  government  will  force  thousands 
of  troops  into  the  city  of  Chicago  to  protect 
the  DemocraUc  delegates  and  LBJ  "  from  the 
ylpple  threat.  And  every  ylpple  knows  that 
more  federal  troops  would  mean  a  better 
guerrilla  theater. 

Theatrics  flgiue  in  other  plan*  conceriUiig 
the  Democratic  National  ConvenUon.  The 
day  before  President  Johnson  Is  scheduled 
to  arrive  In  Chicago  the  ylpple  leaders  will 
announce  to  the  press  that  LBJ  will  be  ar- 
riving at  O'Hare  Airport  at  2  p.m.  But  It  will 
be  a  ylpple  "LBJ"  who  will  be  enthuslastlcaUy 
greeted  bv  their  cadre.  After  the  airport 
reception,  "the  ylpple  "LBJ"  will  tje  honored 
with  a  motorcade  through  Chicago.  Then 
"LBJ"  will  hold  a  press  conference  In  a  yet 
un-named  Chicago  hotel.  The  highlight  of 
this  press  conference  will  be  the  announce- 
ment  of    America's    "withdrawal   from    Viet 

Nam." 
The  yippies  also  have  a  candidate  for  the 

presidential  nomination.   He  Is  Bancroft  P. 

Hogg,    an    animal    made    out    of    vegetables. 

They  have  selected  as  Hogg's  running  mate 

a    man    with    previous    experience    as    vice 

president,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Rubin  writes 

that: 

"After  Hogg  is  nominated,  we  will  klU  him 

and  eat  him.  And  we  will  say  to  America; 
You  nominate  a  President  and  he  eats  the 

people.   At  our   convention   we   nominate   a 

President  and  we  the  people-^at  him!"  " 

This  bizarre  brand  of  New  Leftism  that  the 
yippies  symbolize  is  calculated  to  mobilize 
thousands  of  yotmg  radicals.  The  fun  and 
games,  the  free  food  and  music  ineptly  mask 
the  real  purpose  of  the  "international  youth 
festival,"  It  Is  the  hope  of  ylpple  leaders  to 
create  total  anarchy  in  Chicago. 

At  first,  only  a  handful  of  people  regarded 
the  Youth  International  party  "with  any  seri- 
ousness. The  incident  In  Grand  CenUaJ  Sta- 
tion showed  that,  as  fanciful  as  they  might 
seem,  they  are  not  merely  a  giant  hoax.  The 
Chicago  police  are  expecting  the  worst  this 
summer  and  are  preparing  for  the  flood  of 
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uninvited  visitors — the  ylpples  and  their  as- 
sorted summertime  allies  from  across  the 
Left    spectrum. 


TENOR    OF    THE    LIBERAL'S   CAM- 
PAIGN'S—LETS HOPE  NOT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  mystery  to  me  '.vhy  ue  find  ourselves 
in  the  worst  domestic  and  international 
quagmire  in  this  country's  history  The 
liberal  Democrats  have  overpromi.sed. 
overburdened.  overtaxed.  overspent, 
overcommitted,  overprogramed.  and 
overstafTed.  They  can  read  the  times  and 
many  are  coming  to  realize  that  their 
impending  defeat  is  overdue.  To  give  the 
Nation's  overburdened  taxpayers  more 
of  the  same  medicine  they  have  launched 
a  fantastic  campaign  to  paint  a  socialist 
panacea  to  the  public  in  order  to  get  re- 
elected. 

I  just  looked  at  a  recent  COPE  publi- 
cation. No.  189C.  It  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever but  in  their  usual  smear  diatribe 
they  state  to  their  captive  audience 
that— 

If  25  more  liberal  congressmen  are  elected 
.  .  .  slumless  cities,  decent  homes  for  all 
-Americans,  piu-e  air,  clean  water,  constuner 
protection — 

And  SO  on.  Now.  as  if  that  is  not  dema- 
gogic enough  they  go  on  to  say,  on  the 
other  hand  that — 

If  25  more  conservative  congressmen  axe 
elected  .  .  .  perpetuation  and  spread  of 
slums,  continued  shortage  of  good  hotisln^, 
rampant  pollution,  consumers  unprotected. 

What  naudulent  lies  to  foist  on  the 
public  m  this  election  year.  Fantastically 
enough,  they  will  probably  get  a  few 
people  to  believe  them. 

Wonders  never  cease,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  we  live  in  the  midst  of  an  incredible 
time,  but  who  would  ever  have  expected 
a  U.S.  Senator  to  team  up  with  a  con- 
victed sex  offender  who  also  ."served  time 
in  a  Federal  prison  for  selective  service 
violation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Demo- 
cratic studj-  group  in  Congress?  Now. 
certainly  they  cannot  be  that  hard  up. 
The  letter  starts  out: 

We  are  deeply  troubled — 

That  puts  it  mild.  All  Americans  should 
be  deeply  troubled  at  Bayard  Rustin's  ef- 
fort to  raise  money  a  la  the  COPE  smears. 
The  "appeal"  has  all  of  the  usual  in- 
nuendoes. For  example: 

The  right  wing  already  is  raising  millions 
of  dollars  in  mail  campaigns  subtly  appeal- 
ing to  racism  in  the  guise  of  concern  about 
"crime  In  the  streets."  This  Is  being  aone  not 
only  on  behalf  of  identifiable  extremists, 
but  for  hundreds  of  apparently  "respectable" 
Republican  candidates.  And  they  are  elicit- 
ing a  fxjwerf ul  response  from  elements  in  so- 
ciety who  far  from  being  appalled  at  the 
prospect  -of  an  American  apartheid,  are  ac- 
tually— If  covertly — delighted  by  It. 

Now.  note  that  well.  There  is  supposed 
to  be  some  subtle  appeal  to  racism  by 


talking  about  crime  in  the  streets  The 
Senator  and  Mr.  Rustin  would  .seem  to 
be  off  base  since  they  are  inferring  that 
all  of  the  crime  in  the  streets  is  the  re- 
sult of  American  Negroes.  I  know  of  no 
responsible  person  saying  that.  They  are 
insulting  the  Negroes,  not  those  of  us  who 
will  not  be  scared  out  of  discussing  the 
very  real  problem  of  crime  in  the  streets. 

COPE  uses  blatant  demagogic  smears 
and  Bayard  Rustin  and  friend  are  saying 
that  anyone  who- mentions  crime  in  the 
streets  is  a  racist.  Thus  is  the  battle 
joined  for  those  liberal  Democrats  who 
are  rightly  scared.  Scared  to  death  of  the 
electorate  which  is  finally  catching  up 
with  them. 

While  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  many  of  the  policies  advocated  by 
the  Democratic  study  group  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned their  integrity.  They  are  very  hon- 
orable and  worthy  adversaries.  As  I  re- 
call, one  of  my  good  friends  made  some 
critical  statements  just  before  the  open 
housing  vote  regarding  literature  and 
information  which  was  being  circulated. 
-  It  would  be  fair  to  ask  them  now  if  this 
Rustin  letter  went  out  with  their  ap- 
proval and  if  they  subscribe  to  its  con- 
tents. The  letter  follows: 

Sprint.  1968. 

Dear  Friend:  'We  are  deeply  troubled. 

The    Comml.ssion    on    Civii    Disorders    has 
stated  "there  can  be  no  higher  priority  for 
national  action  and  no  higher  claim  on  the 
nation's  conscience"  than  "a  compassionate 
massive  and  sustained"  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems cif   racial    injustice   and   deprivation    in 
our  society.  And  yet.  even  though  the  nation 
is  verging  toward  greater  violence,  the  brutal 
iact  is  that  most  of  the  action  called  for  by 
-the  commission  would  not  be  implemsnt?d 
'by    the   present    narrowly    divided    Congress 
'even  If  the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow. 

The  liberal  strength  which  produced  the 
unprecedented  social  advances  of  the  89th 
Congress  was  sharply  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
47  bright,  dedicated  young  members  of  the 
^House  of  Representatives  in  1966.  and  the 
-remaining  liberal  forces  in  the  House  have 
since  been  fighting  a  series  of  bitter  but 
successful  rear  guard  battles  to  defend  those 
accomplishments  against  a  revived  conserva- 
tive coalition. 

Nonetheless,  action  on  our  domestic  prob- 
'  lems  cannot  be  delayed  without  terrible 
conseqtiences  for  our  society.  The  .situation 
in  our  cities  is  so  desperate  and  explosive 
that  the  political  alternative  to  action  will 
not  be  inaction  as  it  was  In  the  1950's  but 
reaction.  And  If  the  history  of  the  past  two 
decades  is  any  guide,  the  choice  between 
action  and  reaction  will  not  be  made  In  the 
White  House,  but  in  the  Congress — and  es- 
pecially In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  liberal  power  is  now  most  needed  and 
most  threatened. 

To  the  150  liberal  Democrats  still  In  the 
House,  the  need  for  action  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic crisis  is  a  matter  of  both  lu-gent  con- 
viction and  grim  political  survival.  Unless 
these  committed  House  liberals  can  be  saved 
and  their  numbers  increased  so  as  to  really 
make  possible  "massive  and  sustained"  action 
on  employment,  housing,  education  and 
training,  the  political  and  social  fabric  of 
our  nation  could  be  ripped  beyond  recogni- 
tion— and  perhaps  even  beyond  enduring 
for  detent  people. 

Nothing  is  more  important  In  this  year  of 
political  upheaval  than  that  we  remain 
united  and  effective  on  this  Issue,  regardless 
of  the  course  of  the  war.  We  must  give  these 
liberals  our  help,  and  we  must  do  so  now. 


The  right  wing  already  is  raising  millions 
of  dollars  in  mail  campaigns  subtly  appeal- 
Ing  to  racism  In  the  guise  of  concern  about 
"crime  in  the  streets."  This  is  being  clone 
not  only  on  behalf  of  Identifiable  extrem- 
ists, but  for  hundreds  of  apparently  "respect- 
able" Republican  candidates.  And  they  ^re 
eliciting  a  powerful  response  from  eleniem^ 
in  society  who  far  from  being  appalled  .,t 
the  prospect  of  an  American  apartheid,  are 
actually-  if    covertly — delighted    by    it. 

The  150  House  liberals  have  launched  a 
special  effort,  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
Campaign  Ptmd.  to  channel  support  to  the 
50  of  their  colleagues  who  are  most  en- 
dangered this  year — and  to  about  20  chal- 
lengers who  may  have  a  good  chance  of  un- 
seating conservative  Incumbents.  Their 
success  and  our  nation's  future  depends  nn 
the  level  of  [lublic  understanding  and  the 
degree  of  public  commitment 

We  ask  you  to  join  this  effort  by  ni:^kliig 
a  generous  contribution  to  the  DSG  Cam- 
paign Fund  now.  An  envelope  is  enclosed  for 
your  convenience. 

Sincerely  your.^. 

B.\V.\RD    RrsTIN 

Senator  [Deleted I 
PS.  You  may  have  received  more  than  i  ne 
copy  of  this  letter  because  It  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive  to  check  for  duplic.i- 
tlons  in  the  lists  that  have  been  made  .iv.nl- 
able  for  this  purpose  If  so.  would  you  ple.ise 
pass  the  additional  copy  along  to  a  iner.ci 
who  may  be  interested  in  helping?  Thank  voii 
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WE  ARE  LIVING  IN  A  FOOL'S 
PARADISE 

-Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .isk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recorb  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irnin 
Ohio? 

Tlieie  v^as  i.o  ubitction. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
constituents  in  Ohio's  17th  District  who 
keep  up  with  my  newsletters  know  that 
my  favorite  topic  is  deficit  spending. 
back-door  spending,  and  what  the  tax- 
payer can  see  only  as  "trap-door"  spend- 
ing— or  in  a  word  the  abuses  and  uses  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

For  8  years  I  have  cautioned — and  I 
have  done  so  as  vociferously  as  any— on 
the  fallacies  of  the  "new  economics"  that 
has  been  infiltrated  and  has  taken  over 
our  Government  here  in  Washington.  My 
concern  and  my  criticisms  go  back  into 
the  days  of  Walter  Heller's  absurd  "defi- 
cits of  strength"  argument  and  ip 
through  the  continuation  of  these 
theories  and  programs  as  expounded  by 
Gardner  Ackley. 

Today,  and  disregarding  an  urge  n 
use  the  article  in  front  of  me  to  provide 
an  "O.  Henry  twist."  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  1963  article  which  apjieared 
in  Reader's  Digest.  I  emphasize  that  thi.- 
article  is  from  1963.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  highly  distinguished  staff  membc:-, 
Charles  Stevenson,  former  chief  of  the 
Digest's  Washington  office  who  is  now 
retired. 

If  I  were  to  change  a  few  names,  .sub- 
stitute new  figures  and  change  the  date, 
it  would  read  as  if  it  were  this  mont!:'- 
edition. 

For  example,  take  this  quote: 

The  advertised  S98  8  billion  budget — va.-: 
as  it  Is — represents  only  a  fraction  of  whai 
the  Government  plans  to  spend  in  the  next 


? 


fiscal  year— and  this  merely  to  set  the  stage  There  has  been  no  economy,  let  alone 

for  even   bigger   spending   In   the   years   to  austerity.   Pi'esident  Johson   has  talked 

follow  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth.   More 

Unfoi-tunately   in  1968.  as  in  1963,  the  than    500,000    new    Federal    employees 

nublic  does  not  get  the  tnie  vision  of  the  have  gone  on  the  payroll  since  he  took 

Federal  budget,  unless  they   read  it  in  over  at  the  White  House.  Look  at  what 

Reader's  Digest  and  possibly  a  few  other  has  happened  to  spending  in  these  few 

places,  such  as  my  newsletters  for  the  brief  years: 

past  few  years.  the  administrative  budget  and  public  debt 

The  fiscal  tactics  enumerated  in  this  [i,,  m.ii.onsoi  doiiatsi 
article  are  simply  a   con  game  to  dis- 

EUise  administration  programs,  expenses,  "                          ..       .  .     t,  .   ,          p,ki„ 

6"'*^       ..  Administrative  budget             Public 

and  tactics.  Fiscal  year debt  at 

Mr   Stevenson  said  of  President  Ken-  Receipts    Expend-       Net        endoi 

nedy's  1963  budget:  '"""^ "'" 

\o  other  President  in  history  has  dared  to 
prop°oL%uch  spending,  even  in  war.  1960 77.763       76.«9      -l.m       2^.m 

But,  each  year  Since  this  time  we  have  i^"::::::::::::    sii^^      |^^f,     :|j^B      f^8.64S 

seen  a  larger  budget.  Now  we  are  being     j^J ^/j ^^^      97  jg*     _b.2?6      312.M6 

asked  to  pay  for  these  past  and  present  ises:::::::"...    93.072      9^,b07     -3.43b      3i7  86* 

fanciful  ideas  through  a  tax  surcharge.      966 iw./^^     >*.|j»     _^^^      j^^^j^ 

Quite  frankly,  I  feel  that  we  are  living     igggV iis;^?^     137,182    -18,S07      3bi,S99 

in  a  fool's  paradise.  For  some  reason,  the  i%9.                  135.M7     147,363    -11.776      363.MO 

average  American  has  been  lulled  into 

believing  that  we  can  have  militant  peo-  '  Estimate 

pie  iioing  throughout  the  coimtry  ex-  j^,.  speaker,  we  did  not  get  where  we 
horting  to  violence,  preparing  for  vio-  ^^^  accidentally.  These  deficits  were 
lence.  but  yet  not  have  violence;  that  we  planned.  These  phony  "new  economics" 
can  in  times  of  crisis  and  expediency  set  ideas  have  not  worked  and  will  not  work, 
aside  our  constitutional  principles  but  Feeding  more  tax  money  into  such  a 
still  have  our  constitutional  protections  ..wasteful  administration  is  the  height  of 
when  we  need  them ;  that  we  can  follow  n-jesponsibility.  Cut  expenditures,  im- 
"iio-win"  policies  agaiiist  the  Commu-  piemcnt  economies  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
nists  and  somehow  come  out  with  a  ernment,  fight  inflation,  and  instill  con- 
"draw":  that  we  can  go  three-fourths  fj^ence  in  the  dollar  and  prove  that  we 
of  the  way  to  socialism  or  communism  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  f^ct.  live  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
but  not  get  there;  and  finally,  that  we  Taxpayers  will  iirobably  have  to  wait 
can  spend  more  than  we  take  in.  year  in  ^..^j^jj  .^  ^^^^.  Republican  administration 
and  year  out,  but  not  have  national  ^.^^  ^  Republican  Congress  come  into 
bankruptcy.  office  in  1969  for  any  holies  of  achieving 
We  are  creaking  at  the  seams.  The  ^^ese  goals.  We  need  a  new  fiscal  re- 
liberal  Democrats  have  made  a  national  gponsiblity  and  a  new  commitment  to 
:4ame  out  of  overpromising.  overbur-  govern  wisely— not  higher  taxes  and 
dening,  overspending,  overtaxing,  over-  j^^j.g  ^f  ^^g  qi^,  womout,  big  Govem- 
committing,  overprograming,  and  over-  ^^^x,  theories.  The  tax  cut  should  be 
staffing.  Now  they  want  to  take  it  out  of  rejected;  si^ending  cuts  should  be  im- 
the  tiides  of  the  American  taxpayer  for  ^q^j^  by  a  forward-looking  Congress, 
their  own  errors  which  men  like  Charles  ,pj.jjg  jg  ^j^g  ^^^^y  ^ope  for  our  j>eople. 
Stevenson  and  conservatives  in  general  ^j^^  Reader's  Digest  article  follows: 
have  been  warning  about  for  years.  ^^^  Reader's  Digest,  May   19631 

I  oppose  the  tax  mcrea.se.  I  do  so  for  ^^^^ 

many  reasons.  Without  a  meaningful  cut  i"^  **^*^         budget 

in  the  budget,  it  will  merely  serve  as  a  ^^^^,i„„^,  Millions  are  embedded  m  next 

license  for  the  big  spenders  to  recharge  *^,^  ^^^^^^  sgs.S-billlon  budget.  Here  are 

their  batteries  and  go  off  on  another  ir-  ^^^^  shocking  facts  that  taxpayers  have  not 

responsible   spendine    spree.    Take    this  ^^^  ^om  , 

year  for  example    The  i^apers  screamed  ^gy  Charles  Stevenson) 

with     President     Johnson's     "austerity''  ^^^^  behind  the  1600  pages  of  figures  and 

speech  in  Minneapolis  on  March  18  but  ^.exX^  covering  President  Kennedy's  proposed 

now  he  is  bucking  at  a  measly  $6  billion  spending  for  the  new  fiscal  year  that  starts 

cut  in  spendins-'.   Anvbcxly   that  cannot  july  1    Pin  down  federal  fiscal  experts  as  to 

read   that   picture   does   not   deserve   to  what  certain  bookkeeping  references  really 

have  his  hard-earned  money  protected  "^«^";/»^^^^'f  ^f '^^^!,^^' f"f/i'?''^^^^^^^ 

,      ,  .  lack  time  to  follow   vip.  Do  this  and  you  n 

lornim.  ^  „  .,„,.ov  „-m  uncover  some  startling  facts  about  the  most 
There  is  no  austerity,  there  never  will  ^^  jo^i^.g  issue  now  building  up  in  Con- 
be  with  this  admiiiistration.  To  increase  gress— the  s98.8-blllion  budget, 
taxes  rather  than  cut  down  on  the  op-  ^^  other  President  in  history  has  dared 
pressive  spending  jxilicies  of  this  ad-  ^o  propose  such  spending,  even  In  war,  and 
ministration  would  be  inflationary  and  consternation  has  been  spreading  ever  since 
against  the  best  interest  of  our  people  he  tossed  this  program  to  Congress.  Ken- 
and  our  economy.  It  will  only  forestall  the  nedys  own  ,0^"^°=';^^^  """^^^^PPf^n^; 
day  When  we  have  t.  make  even  deeper  -IZon'^XL^J^^^^^^^J^^^r.^^^^^ 
cuts  or  greater  tax  hikes.  \ou  cannot  ^^  ^j^^  House  floor.  "I've  never  seen  a  budget 
have  both,  and  the  mistaken  liberal  eco-  j.^^  ^^^^  j^,  j^n  ^^y  40  years  in  Congress,  nor 
nomic  philosophy  which  has  had  its  day  [.^^  anyone  else!"  he  shouted.  ■Incredible, 
and  failed  will  only  make  your  plight  inviting  disaster,  staggering!"  were  some  or 
that  much  worse  in  the  near — very  his  descriptive  terms, 
near— future.  Legislator   after   legislator.   Democrat   and 
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Republican  alike,  has  lined  himself  up  with 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  knowledge- 
able critics.  Washington  newspapers  report  a 
new  flood  of  mall  to  the  Capitol:  worried 
taxpayers,  too,  have  been  indicating  alarm. 
And  with  good  reason.  For  the  advertised 
$988-blllion  budget— vast  as  it  Is — repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  what  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  spend  In  the  next  fiscal  year — 
and  this  merely  to  set  the  stage  for  even 
bigger   spending   in   the   years   to   follow. 

Insistence  upon  spending  more  than  can 
be  collected  in  taxes  has  already  swollen 
our  national  debt  to  more  than  $300  billion. 
Just  the  interest  on  this  is  eating  up  more 
than  $10  billion  a  year  of  our  taxes.  That's 
more  than  we  spend  for  any  Item  of  govern- 
ment except  defense:  ii  equals  all  the  In- 
come taxes  paid  by  the  41  million  Americans 
who  report  earnings  up  to  $6,000.  Moreover, 
this  living  beyond  our  means  has  eroded 
more  than  half  the  pre-World  War  II  value 
of  our  money,  our  savings,  our  Social  Secu- 
rity. Six  times  m  the  past  year  the  cost-of- 
living   Indexes  hit   new   highs. 

Yet,  by  the  administration's  own  calcula- 
tions, spending  in  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1  will  run  .$4  5  billion  more 
than  this  year.  $11  billion  ahead  of  last. 
This  spending  will  inflate  the  accumulated 
deficit  for  Kennedy's  three  full  fiscal  years  . 
in  the  White  House  to  more  than  $27  bil- 
lion—a record  unmatched  In  our  history  ex- 
cept during  the  most  desperate  period  of 
World  War  II 

The  President  told  Congress:  "I  will  hold 
total  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes 
ithan  defense,  space  and  Interest  on  the 
debt)  below  this  year's  level  This  requires 
the  reduction  or  postponement  of  many  de- 
."^Irable  programs."  Yet  House  Appropriations 
Chairman  Cannon  has  noted  that  Kennedy's 
own  budget  figures  show  that  defense 
spending  is  up  Just  17  percent  since  he  came 
to  office,  whereas  non-defense  spending  has 
soared  27  percent  and  will  go  up  by  $2  bil- 
lion in  the  new  fiscal  year  Indeed,  nearly 
every  government  bureau  and  program  is 
listed  a£  spending  more. 

What  conceals  this  increased  spending  In 
the  budget  Is  the  offsetting  bookkeeping  en- 
try of  hoped-for  receipts  from  sale  of  gov- 
ernment assets  such  as  mortgages  and  com- 
modities. Thus,  while  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment will  actually  spend  more  than  this 
year,  the  budget  shows  It  spending  8928.143.- 
000  less,  largely  because  the  department 
/I  opes  to  offset  the  Increases  by  selling  off 
vast  amounts  of  its  surplus  cotton.  To  many 
fiscal  authorities— Rep.  Thomas  B.  Ctirtls  of 
Missouri,  for  example— such  bookkeeping  is 
merely  ledger  juggling  to  disguise  what  Is 
really  being  done. 

This  indeed  is  fiscal  IrresponRlblllty." 
Representative  Curtis  told  the  House.  "It  Is 
a  deceitful  presentation  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public.  How  does  one  say  this 
forcefully  so  that  the  country  can  under- 
stand the  techniques  that  are  being  used  to 
deceive  the  people?" 

Some  of  the  techniques  to  which  he  re- 
fers lie  m  a  no  man's  land  known  to  the 
legislative  trade  as  "backdoor  spending." 
Theoretically,  Congress  must  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  agency  annually  and  then 
appropriate  needed  funds  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  But  under  the  backdoor  system. 
Introduced  in  the  1930's.  Congress  vitiatee 
this  right  of  review  and  control  over  spend- 
ing. 

One  way  It  does  this  is  to  give  an  agency 
■contracting  authority,"  in  reality  a  charge 
account  to  spend  and  simply  send  back  an 
annual  bill  which  Congress  must  pay.  Or  It 
gives  an  agency  authority  to  borrow  Its 
operating  funds'dlrectly  from  the  Treasiiry, 
which  Just  adds  the  amounts  to  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Congress  doesn't  enter  the  picture 
again  until  after  the  money  has  been  spent; 
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then  It  Is  called  upon  to  make  up  the  lose  by 
appropriating  more  money  to  "restore  Im- 
paired credit"  or  by  outright  canceling  of 
xhat  the  agency  owes  the  Treasury.  Some 
527  4  billion  has  thus  gone  down  the  drain 
since   Inception   of  the   backdoor   system. 

Tlie  system  is  used  to  cover  up  the  cost 
of  outright  gifts  and  credit  operations  which 
are  too  often  so  set  up  that  they  never  could 
pay  their  way  President  Elsenhower  regarded 
backdoor  spending  as  so  reprehensible  that 
he  asked  Congress  to  discontinue  It  as  a  fin- 
ancing method  But  President  Kennedy  clings 
to  It  despite  its  being  termed  "fiscal  insan- 
ity" by  his  own  House  Appropriations  chair- 
man. After  trying  to  shove  through  enact- 
ment of  $30  9  billion  of  backdoor-spending 
uithorlty  and  getting  820.1-blllion  worth, 
Kennedy  Is  back  at  It  again  this  year 

Examples 

The  Export-Import  Bank  requires  S2  bil- 
lion of  new  financing  to  add  to  Its  previous 
outlay  of  S7  billion  for  helping  foreign 
governments  purchase  American  wares.  In 
his  new  budget  Kennedy  requests  "authori- 
zation to  expend  the  sum  from  debt  re- 
ceipts": the  money  would  not  be  appropri- 
ated as  needed  but  would  be  obtained 
through  ftirther  borrowing  by  charging  tt 
to  the  puhllc  debt  Moreover,  he  enters  this 
i2.bUlioa  Item  on  the  books  for  the  cur- 
rently expiring  fiscal  year.  Thus  during  the 
new  hscal  year  beginning  July  1  he  is  able  to 
show  that  the  $2  billion  was  not  requested, 
and  this  is  claimed  to  be  a  "savings"  of  $2 
biU-.cn. 

The  Treasury  now  has  to  pay  up  to  4  "3  per- 
cent to  borrow  from  the  public  the  money 
which  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion lends  out  at  a  cut-rate  two  percent  to 
co-ops  so  they  can  operate  electric  utility, 
appliance  and  telephone  businesses  In  com- 
petition with  taxpaying  companies.  The  out- 
standing co-ops-to-REA-Treasury-to-tax- 
paver  debt  now  totals  $3.6  billion  and  Is  ris- 
ing At  the  rate  of  several  hundred  million  a 
•.ear  But  now  Kennedy  not  only  wants  the 
REA  to  step  up  its  halfprtce  loans:  he  wants 
to  pour  all  the  outstanding  co-op  loans  into 
^n  REA  revolving  fund  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  pass  back  to  the  Treasury  the  repay- 
mer.ts  received  from  the  co-ops  on  these 
leans.  Ker.nedv  now  proposes  to  have  REA 
relend  these  repaymer.ts  to  the  co-ops,  thus 
fMr-her  bypassing  Congress. 

This  mean.s  an  immediate  loss  to  the  tax- 
pavers  of  $151  million,  the  amount  which 
otheiTvise  would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
its  the  co-ops'  passed-back  repavments  In  the 
new  ascai  year,  .\nd  what  happens  after  all 
these  transactions  go  through  the  adminls- 
rrations  bookkeepers?  They  end  up  In  the 
new  budget  as  "reduction  in  expenditures"  of 
more  -han  $70  million  for  the  year. 

.\  borrowed  defense-production  fimd  of 
$2  2  billion  was  supposed  to  get  back  some  of 
Its  e.xpenses  by  selling  unneeded  stockpiles 
and  recovering  loans  made  to  defense  con- 
tractors. Instead,  the  fund  has  become  so 
depleted  that  It  cant  even  pay  $127,584,000 
Interest  due  on  its  borrowings.  Yet  instead 
of  seeking  appropriations  to  make  up  some 
of  the  losses,  the  President  is  sweeping  the 
problem  under  the  rug  by  asking  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  voiding  the  interest.  This  en- 
ables him  to  enter  the  repudiated  Interest  in 
.his  budget  as  another  "savings"  that  he  has 
achieved,  although  the  public  still  must  pay 
•he  bill 

Or  consider  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.\gency,  which  President  Kennedy  wants  to 
develop  into  a  vast  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Chairman  Harry  P  Byrd,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  says.  "It  had  better  be 
called  a  Department  of  Backdoor  Spending," 
because  '.ast  year  it  had  a  $13,7-bllllon  spend- 
ing authority,  "and  all  but  $300  million  of 
this  was  through  the  backdoor  " 

Per    Just    one    program,    urban    renewal. 


HHFA  will  hand  out  $625  million  in  grants 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  to  make  over 
American  cities.  And  the  agency  has  at  least 
46  other  programs  that  will  result  in  borrow- 
ing from  the  Treasury  In  order  to  pay  out  at 
least  $3,7  billion  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Yet  all  that  shows  In  the  administrative 
budget  for  these  programs  is  a  net  *695-mil 
lion  expenditure. 

Finally  there  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, which  shows  up  as  Just  a  $1.4- 
bllUon  expense  as  far  as  the  administrative 
budget  is  concerned.  Yet  the  agency  will  ac- 
tually obligate  $9.5  billion,  mostly  backdoor 
borrowings,  in  carrying  out  Its  agricultural 
price  support  and  disposal  programs  here  and 
abroad;  It  will  require  a  $5,3-bUlion  appro- 
priation from  Congress  during  the  year  to 
restore  Just  some  of  its  losses:  and  by  its 
own  calculations  it  will  end  the  year  with  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  $8,139  billion. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  an  entire 
category  of  government  spending  known  as 
"public  enterprise"  funds.  Together  they  will 
lay  out  nearly  $23  5  billion  In  the  course  of 
their  next  fiscal  year's  operations  But  thanks 
to  the  bookkeeping  practices  cited  here,  the 
Juggling  and  the  consignment  of  huge  losses 
to  limbo,  the  *23.5-bllllon  gross  outflow  is 
made  to  appear  in  the  administrative  budget 
only  as  a  net  $3  5-blllion  expenditure 

Yet  this  Isn't  all  of  the  extra  spending 
that  falls  to  see  the  light  of  day  In  the  ad- 
ministrative budget.  There  are  more  than 
328-bllllon  worth  of  trust-fund  payments, 
so-called  and  accounted  for  separately  be- 
cause the  money  comes  from  revenues  dedi- 
cated to  their  si>eclal  purposes.  Included  here 
are  $3.39-bllllon  federally  aided  highway  con- 
struction: $3.77-bllllon  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  operation  of  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice offices:  Sl.Ol-billion  gross  expenditures 
for  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion: and  even  some  $500  million  in  foreign- 
aid  financing. 

When  these  particular  spending  programs 
are  separated  from  such  traditional  trust- 
fund  operations  as  Social  Security  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  added  to  the  previously 
totaled  expenditures,  you  account  for  not 
Just  $98.8  billion  of  government  .5per.dlng 
advertised  in  the  administrative  budget.  You 
have  at  least  $I27.5-bllllon  worth. 
^Tet  even  this  figure  does  not  tell  the  whole 
fftory.  for  It  is  only  the  amount  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  out,  not  what  it  will  com- 
mit Itself  during  fiscal  1964  to  spend  In 
future  years.  For  example,  the  administra- 
tive budget  lists  foreign  aid  as  a  83.75-bllUon 
expenditure.  But  in  his  various  budgeted 
programs  Kennedy  requests  the  authority  to 
obligate  the  government  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts, agreements  and  programs  which  will 
actually  cost  $5,053  billion '  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Similarly.  Kennedy's  budget  starts  off  his 
.■Md  to  Education  program  as  a  $144-rallllon 
expenditure,  but  this  Is  merely  the  amouat 
that  will  be  spent  this  coming  year  out  of 
a  requested  $1.2-billlon  appropriation.  And 
this  is  Just  seed  money  to  begin  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  educational  financing,  the  ultimate 
cost  of  which  Is  not  yet  even  dimly  seen. 

Gifts  for  rejuvenation  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation have  been  budgeted  as  a  scant  $10- 
milllon  expenditure,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
$100-mllllon  appropriation  which  Kennedy  Is 
asking  for  In  order  to  start  a  program  which 
will  cost  $500  million  in  the  next  three  years; 
but  HHFA  Administrator  Robert  C.  Weaver. 
who  will  oversee  the  program,  has  co.nfessed 
that  he  doesn't  know  what  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be.  and  Kennedy's  guideline  is:  "If  mass 
transit  Is  to  survive  It  needs  federal  stimula- 
tion and  assistance." 


These  are  Just  symbolic  of  neu-  obligation;'! 
authority  which  Kennedy  wants  approved 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"Obviously  this  loose  spending  must  stop." 
says  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  "There  must 
be  a  turning  back  if  we  are  to  endure  in  the 
image  that  we  like  to  think  Is  still  our 
.\mertca.  The  rumblings  In  Congress  and  over 
the  country  indicate  that  a  lot  of  people  feel 
it  is  time  to  back  up  But  only  If  they  com- 
plain loudly  enough,  and  let  their  Congress- 
men and  .Senators  know,  will  they  get  action 
The  blueprints  eiii^t  by  which  the  upending 
can  be  brought  under  control  overnight '" 

Here  they  are: 

1,  Junk  the  existing  now-you-see-lt-now- 
you-don't  budget  and  eliminate  backdoor 
spending.  Compel  the  executive  departments 
to  submit  all  their  spending  proposals  an:l 
handling  of  the  people's  money  to  annual 
scrutiny  by  the  Congressional  appropriations 
committees  which  were  set  up  for  the  pur- 
fx>se  of  keeping  expenditures  under  control 

2.  Stop  having  Congress  act  on  more  than 
a  dozen  appropriation  bills  in  such  piecemeal 
.md  unrelated  fashion  that  the  members 
don't  even  know  the  total  money  they'-.e 
voted  to  spend  until  after  the  session  li::s 
ended  and  they've  gone  home.  Instead,  pull 
together  all  these  bills  into  a  single  legisl.i- 
tive  package.  Congress  will  then  be  I'acpfJ 
with  t'-ie  necessltv  of  determining  which 
Itoms  have  prlorlf  so  that  the  .^pendina  can 
be  fitted  into  the  funds  that  are  available. 
Jist  by  agreement.  House  .■Appropriations 
Chairman  Cannon  grf  his  committee  to  har.- 
d'e  all  appronriation  bills  as  a  single  package 
back  in  1950  "It  worked."  Representative 
Cannon  recalls.  "It  will  work  again  if  we 
cm  beat  down  the  spenders  who  objected 
because  it  made  It  harder  for  them  to  raid 
the  Treasury." 

3  Require  the  President  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  estimate  the  ultimate  cost  of  his 
proposals. 

4  Set  up  spending  controls  by  requiring 
Covmress  to  limit  bv  law  the  amoimts  to  he 
spent  annuallv  for  everv  government  pro- 
gram. Congress  at  present  only  determines 
how  much  it  will  give  an  agency  to  spend. 
not  when  and  how  it  will  spend. 

Legislation  providing  for  these  reforms  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Byrd.  and  there 
IS  plenrv  of  evidence  that  if  we  put  them  m:  , 
effect,  we'll  be  able  to  afford  the  tax  cut  v-.e 
want.  Money  now  piling  up  in  savings  ac- 
counts will  come  out  seeking  investment. 
Business  will  be  able  to  expand.  The  country 
will  move  ahead  For  once  a^ain  there  will 
be  confidence  In  the  :and  and  in  the  future. 
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•  Not  Including  $2,429  billion  for  Pood  for 
Peace. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  IMPLICATION.^ 
OF  AMERICAS  VIETNAM  COM^HT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Np-'- 
York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr,  Speaker,  while 
we  all  share  the  hoiDe  that  the  peace 
tplks  now  underway  in  Paris  will  fvr.d 
an  honorable  formula  for  a  genuine  and 
last'ng  peace  in  Vietnam,  it  is  also  im- 
!X)rtant,  as  we  move  toward  the  difBcult 
and  perhaps  frustratins  differences  'f 
opinion  which  these  talks  will  certain'. v 
uncover,  that  we  remember  the  basic 
purpose  and  objectives  of  .America's  for- 
eien  policy  which  first  led  to  our  South- 
east Asian  commitment. 


All  too  often  we  have  been  told  that 
our  commitment  'here  has  no  real 
bearing  on  the  basic  interests  of  the 
United  States,  All  too  often  we  have  been 
told  that  if  we  only  abandon  our  fisht  for 
.self-determination  m  Southeast  Asia,  we 
will  find  ourselves  suddenly  back  in  a 
simple  and  uncomplicated  world  where 
we  need  no  lonser  be  troubled  by  inter- 
national concerns  and  where  we  can  de- 
vote ourselves  completely  and  whole- 
heartedly toward  solving  oui-  domestic 
problems. 

Manv.  I  am  sure,  realize  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  false  and  misleading  appraisal  of 
what  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  Vietnam 
war  does  come  to  a  close.  Many  of  us  have 
pointed  out  that  failure  to  achieve  our 
basic  objectives  in  Vietnam,  of  resisting 
armed  aggression  and  defending  self- 
determination  for  small  nations,  will  lead 
not  to  peace  in  the  world  but  to  the 
danger  of  an  even  greater  and  more 
destructive  war. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  very  forceful 
and  persuasive  analysis  of  just  this 
ixiint  of  view  appeared  yesterday  as  the 
leading  article  m  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  section,  written  by  Mr,  Irving 
Kristol  and  entitled  "We  Can't  Resign  as 
•Policeman  of  the  "World,'  "  Mr.  Kristol's 
analysis  is  all  the  more  interesting  in 
view'  of  the  fact  that  the  Times  itself 
m  its  own  editorial  policy  has  consist- 
ently overlooked  the  points  which  he 
makes  so  persuasively. 

So  as  we  move  into  the  difficult  and 
delicate  negotiations  in  Paris,  I  believe 
Mr.  Kristol's  analysis  deserves  to  be  read 
.md  tendered  by  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Irving 
Kristol  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  12,  1968: 

We    Cant   Resign    ,*,s    "Policeman    or    the 
World" 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 
I  pretend  to  no  greater  foresight  than  the 
next  man  on  how  the  present  negotiations 
nver    Vietnam    will    proceed.    But    whether 
they  move  swiftly  or  not.  or  smoothly  or  not. 
it  is  nevertheless  not  too  early  for  us  to  ton- 
'emplnte    the   meaning   of   the   Vietnam   ex- 
ipnence  for  .\mertcan  foreign  policy    More- 
over, it  Ls  extremely  Important  that  we  do  so 
m  the  least  polemical  ;ind  most  judicious  of 
tempers.  For  the  implications  of  this  experi- 
ence are  nothing  less  than  momentous. 

Everyone  is  to  some  extent  aware  that 
.\merlcan  foreign  policy,  after  this  trauma, 
■.viii  never  again  be  the  same.  But  too  many 
;  eople  neem  to  be  content  to  leave  It  at  this, 
under  the  impression  that  the  recent  past 
having  been  so  awful,  the  future — whatever 
its  shape  or  form-  -can  only  represent  an  im- 
provement. There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  shock- 
ing lack  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
debacle  In  Vietnam  Initiates  a  major  crisis 
m  American  foreign  policy — and  perhaps  in 
world  history  too. 

Thus,  there  are  many  people  who  have 
concluded  rather  smugly  that,  from  now  on. 
a  chastened  United  States  will  be  more  re- 
luctant to  exercise  a  roving  commission  as 
'policeman  of  the  world."  The  conclusion 
Itself  Is  indisputable:  any  future  Adminis- 
tration will  be  most  hesitant  about  entering 
into  a  new  military  commitment  overseas, 
and  will  even  think  twice  before  moving  to 
honor  an  old  one. 
Still,  the   fact   remains  that   the   moving 


force  behind  American  foreign  policy  in 
these  last  two  decades  has  been  something 
more  than  mere  presumption  or  "the  arro- 
gance of  power,"  For  the  world  needs  a 
measure  of  policing— the  world  does  rely  on 
American  power,  does  count  on  American 
power,  does  look  to  American  power  for  the 
preservation  of  a  decent  level  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order.  It  wasnf  arrogance  on 
our  part  that  cast  us  In  the  role  of  mediator 
and  arbitrator  in  the  Cyprus  dispute.  Nor 
was  it  any  kind  of  narrow  self-interest;  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe  have  far  more  at 
stake  in  avoiding  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  than  we  do,  and  we  certainly  could 
not  care  less  about  Cyprus  itself,  where  we 
have  neither  bases  nor  investments.  Never- 
theless, when  that  dispute  flared  up.  It  was 
to  the  United  States  that  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  naturally  turned  Had  we  decided  to 
keep  hands  off.  'a  Greco-Turklsh  war  would 
have  been  inevitable  and  the  entire  Middle 
East  would  have  been  thrown  Into  bloody 
turmoil,  with  consequences  that  pass 
imagining. 

Along  these  same  lines,  one  can  only  won- 
der what  the  situation  In  Central  AXrlca 
would  be  today  if  we  had  not  helped  estab- 
lish stability  of  a  kind  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
an  area  of  no  direct  concern — economic  or 
military — to  us.  We  Intervened  there  because 
most  of  the  world  thought  it  was  our  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so — we  had  the  ships,  the 
planes,  the  men  and  the  money,  too. 

Power  breeds  responsibilities,  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  as  in  domestic — or  e"en  pri- 
vate. To  dodge  or  disclaim  these  responsibil- 
ities is  one  form  of  the  abuse  of  power.  If, 
after  Vietnam,  the  nations  of  the  world  be- 
come persuaded  that  we  cannot  be  counted 
xipon  to  do  the  kind  of  "policeman's"  work 
the  world's  foremost  power  has  hitherto  per- 
formed, throughout  most  of  history,  we  shall 
unquestionably  witness  an  alarming  upsurge 
in  national  delinquency  and  international 
disorder  everywhere.  Nor  shall  we  remain 
unaffected.  In  our  chromeplated  American 
fortress.  Let  me  propose  an  example  of  how 
drastically  we  might  Indeed  be  affected — one 
which  has  received  surprisingly  little 
attention, 

I  happen  to   think  that  the  Administra- 
tion's "domino  theory"  is  a  perfectly  correct 
description  of  what  an  .American  defeat  (as 
against  a  settlement  that  falls  short  of  vic- 
tory for  either  side)   V.-111  lead  to.  But  let  us 
assume  that  I'm  wrong  and  that  the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia  will  remain  uncoerced,  un- 
intlmldated  and  unsubverted  by  a  Commu- 
nist Vietnam,  allied  or  not  'with  a  Commu- 
nl,';t  China    There  still  remains  the  question 
of  how  India  Is  going  to  react  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  sole  and  unrivaled  Great 
Power  in  Asia  Is  a  nuclear-armed  China,  Can 
anyone  doubt  that^ — dormnoes  or  no  domi- 
noes— the     immediate    consequence    of    an 
.'American     withdrawal     from     .Asia     will     be 
India's  arming  Itself  with  nuclear  weapons? 
Even  now,  the  Indian  Government  Is  balk- 
ing  at   signing   the    nonproliferatlon   agree- 
ment, so  laboriously  negotiated  by  the  tJnlted 
SUtes    and    Russia,    because    It    Is    skeptical 
of   the   wlilingness   or   ability   of   these   two 
powers  to  protect  her  from   nuclear  black- 
mall  on  the  part  of  China.  Should  the  tJnlted 
States  cease  being  an  Asian  mlliUry  power — 
as    is    now    being   urged   by   so   many — this 
skepticism   wUl   turn    Into    certitude.    India 
will   then   start   arming   Itself  with   nuclear 
weapons — It  has  had  the  technical  capacity 
to    do  so  for  some  time  now.  And  if  India 
proceeds,  can  Pakistan  be  far  behind?  How- 
do  we  contemplate  a  world  In  which  India 
and   Pakistan    glower    at   each    other,    their 
fingers  curled  around  nuclear  triggers?  That 
is  the  kind  of  thing  which  has  been  at  stake 
in  Vietnam, 

Or  take  another  example,  in  another  part 
of    the   world.   If   Israel   becomes   convinced 


that  the  United  States,  alter  its  bitter  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam,  Is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  use  Its  military  power  In  the  Middle  East 
tj  assure  Israel's  survival  as  a  nation — if  this 
power  Is  all  symbol  and  no  subsunce — it  will 
inevitably  start  constructing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, Egypt,  of  course,  wll'  do  likewise,  with 
or  without  Russian  assistance.  How  do  we 
contemplate  such  a  confrontation?  That,  too, 
has  been  at  stake  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  so  many  peo- 
ple who  have  a  sincere  and  passionate  con- 
cern over  the  Bomb  should  be  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  nuclear  age  To  listen 
to  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  "peace  move- 
ment," one  would  think  that  the  only  danger 
posed  by  the  Bomb  is  that  some  crazy  general 
in  the  Pentagon  will  abruptly  decide  to  use 
It  Unfortunately,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for 
official  United  States  spokesmen  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  public  How  can  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  White  House  talk  bluntly 
of  the  daiigers  of  a  lot  of  kooky  lltUe  i  or  not 
so  little)  nations  playing  around  ■with  nu- 
clear weapons.  How  can  Dean  Rusk  publicly 
assert  that  we  don't  trust  India,  or  Pakistan. 
or  Egypt,  or  Brazil,  or  whomever  with 
nuclear  arms? 

Protocol  quite  properly  lorblds  such  can- 
dor. But  protocol  does  not  affect  the  basic 
realities,  which  are  available  to  Inspection 
tav  anvone  who  Is  willing  to  look  at  this  world 
with  eves  unclouded  by  Ideology.  It  is  a 
worid  which,  without  policing, "  will  almost 
certainly  blow  Itself  to  bits. 

It  is  because  this  reality  of  worid  ixjlitlcs 
IS  so  bllthelv  ignored  or  passed  over  that  I 
find  much  of  the  present  controversy  over 
American  foreign  policy  so  unreal.  Will  the 
United  SUtes  go  isolationist  or  neo-lsola- 
tionist  as  a  result  of  Vietnam,  as  some 
fear  and  others  hope?  But  can  "going  Isola- 
tionist" mean,  in  today's  world?  There  is  no 
special  American  atmosphere;  the  air  we 
breathe  can  be  radioactlvely  polluted  bv  the 
actions  of  men.  thousands  of  miles  away, 
contesting  Issues  In  which,  strictly  speaking, 
we  have  no  kind  of  national  interest  What  It 
comes  down  to.  Indeed,  Is  that  In  the  nuclear 
age  no  Great  Po-wer  can  responsibly  define  its 
national  interest  In  "strlcUy  fpeaklng" 
terms. 

I  also  find  only  a  little  less  unreal  the 
notion  that  the  United  SUtes  should  be 
strictly  selective  in  Its  international  com- 
nUtments— avoiding  all  cases  where  we  are 
likely  to  get  more  deeply  Involved  than  we 
have  determined  beforehand  we  are  willing 
to  be.  Things  Just  do  not  work  that  way. 
"Strictly  selective"  commitments  are  as 
much  an  anachronism  as  a  "strictly  speak- 
ing" national  interest.  Like  any  policeman,  a 
Great  Power  can  remain  prudently  aloof  from 
various  ImbrogllouE.  A  policeman  on  the  beat 
can  turn  his  eves  away  from  family  quarrels. 
no  matter  how  bitter  and  noisy,  or  from  petty 
bookmaklng,  no  matter  how  flagrant  But  If 
the  family  quarrel  should  become  a  street 
riot  or  petty  bookmaklng  be  taken  over  by 
a  syndicate,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  Inter- 
vene. Slmllariv,  the  United  States  need  not— 
and  does  not^meddle  In  everything  happen- 
ing all  over  the  globe.  But  to  try  to  catalogue 
our  commitments  to  suit  our  convenience  Is 
really  not  within  our  power.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  Dean  Acheson  did  precLsely  that 
with  regard  to  South  Korea,  that  "noncom- 
mitment "  quickly  turned  into  a  major  war 
for  us. 

Besides,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that, 
because  we  are  a  Great  Power,  we  are  a  "com- 
mitted" nation  without  knowing  what  our 
commitments  precisely  are.  Our  commit- 
ments are  necessarily  defined,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  by  circumstance  and  contin- 
gency. What,  for  instance,  is  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  our  commitment  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  State  of  Israel?  I  don't  know: 
the  United  States  Government  doesn't  know. 
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either;  nor  do  the  Governments  of  Israel. 
Egypt  or  the  Soviet  Union.  What  we  will  do 
to  insure  Israel's  survival  will  depend  on  the 
kind  of  trouble  It  is  in;  It  will  also  depend 
on  the  kind  of  trouble  we  are  In,  at  the  par- 
ticular moment.  This  state  of  affairs  will 
offend  only  the  prlssUy  tldy-mlnded.  A  pre- 
cise and  public  definition  of  our  commitment 
might,  at  some  point,  force  us  to  choose  be- 
tween a  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  China  and  a  humiliating  capitulation. 
The  fewer  such  public  definitions  of  our 
commitments  we  burden  ourselves  with,  the 
better  off  we  are. 

Above  all.  I  find  unreal  the  idea,  so  popu- 
lar on  the  liberal-left,  that  our  troubles  arise 
from  something  called  "the  cold  war."  and 
especially  from  a  dogmatic  opposition  to  any- 
thing carrying  the  odor  of  something  called 
Communism."  True,  some  leading  figures  in 
American  life — mainly  in  the  Republican 
party,  so  far  its  I  can  see — talk  this  way.  And 
ic  IS  unquestionably  true  that  one  major  aim 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  to  establish  or 
sustain  ii  friendly  and  hospitable  world  en- 
vironment. 

But  this  last  aim  is  shared  by  all  Great 
Powers;  it  is  attached  to  the  verv  meaning 
of  the  term  "Great  Power,"  And  the  Adminis- 
tration ha.s  not  been  carrying  on  any  kind  frt 
doctrirtafre,  ideological  crusade  '  against 
Commntttsm,  wherever  and  whenever.  We 
are,  tor  instance,  scrupulously  refraining 
from  intervening  in  the  present  antl-Sovlet 
and  anii-Communlst  turmoil  in  Eastern 
Eurofie;  we  are  not  even  saying  very  much 
about  It.  And  there  are  quite  a  few  of  the 
new  nations  in  Africa  that  have  pro-Com- 
munist regimes  without  the  Administrations 
even  seemmg  to  take  any  anxious  notice  of 
the  tact 

Indeed  the  "cold  war."  properly  speaking. 
Is  no  longer  a  terribly  significant  fact  of  in- 
ternational life.  Our  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union  by  now  has  few  ideological  overtones; 
during  the  last  Middle  East  crisis,  neither  we 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  talked  very  much 
about  Communism"  or  "capitalism."  except 
in  a  purely  routine  and  ritualistic  way.  Our 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  todav  is  much 
more  a  traditional  struggle  between  Great 
Powers,  in  the  19th-century  sense,  with  each 
protagonist  trying  to  tilt  the  balance  of 
power  in  its  own  direction.  Were  the  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  replaced 
tomorrow  by  a  Romanov  Czar,  this  conflict 
would  endure,  and  probably  in  much  the 
same  way. 

The  same  is  not  yet  true  of  China— but  I 
suspect  It  soon  will  be.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  still  ?ees  itself,  and  fre- 
quently behaves,  as  the  ideological  center  of 
a  universal  and  apocalyptic  sociopolitical 
doctrine  But  with  every  passing  year  the 
regime  becomes  more  chauvinistlcally  Chi- 
nese und  less  Communist.  In  any  familiar 
meaning  of  that  term.  In  Its  relations  with 
other  nations  In  Asia  and  Africa,  China  seems 
impelled  to  act  in  an  overbearing  Chinese 
way,  rather  than  In  a  calculating  Communist 
way.  And  though  we  know  little  about  the 
inner  turmoil  now  taking  place  within  Chl- 
nas  political  system,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  eventual  upshot  will  be  the 
emergence  of  a  China  which— like  the 
U,S  S.R. — will  be  more  interested  In  extend- 
ing its  national  power  than  in  selflesslv  prop- 
.leating  nny  ideology. 

But  there's  the  rub.  precisely.  For,  In  the 
nuclear-  age,  there  have  emerged  certain 
ground  rules  governing  the  modus  operandi 
.ind  the  modus  vivendi  of  Great  Powers.  The 
keystone  of  this  system  of  rules  is  the  as- 
sumption that  no  Great  Power  will  attempt 
to  revise  the  status  quo  by  the  use  of  force 
and  violence— either  directly  or  through  a 
surrogate  It  can  use  money,  propaganda  or 
various  means  of  persuasion  and  intimida- 
tion, covert  and  overt,  to  tilt  the  balance  of 


power  m  Its  favor.  But  It  cannot  use  force — 
for  such  use  of  force  brings  with  it  the  pros- 
pect of  a  military  confrontation  between 
Great  Powers,  and  such  a  confrontation  In 
turn  immediately  raises  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

This  is  what  the  doctrine  of  "containment" 
has  come  to  mean.  It  is  not  a  peculiarly 
American  doctrine,  and  certainly  not  an  in- 
trinsically antl-Communlst  one,  since  the 
Soviet  Union  in  practice  also  subscribes  to 
it.  It  is.  to  be  sure,  a  relatively  conservative 
doctrine,  since  It  insists  that  the  pattern 
of  world  power  change  gradually,  subtly,  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible.  But  when  a  world 
walks  on  explosive  eggshells,  as  ours  has 
been  doing  for  nearly  two  decades  now.  there 
is  no  alternative  to  such  conservatlvism. 

It  Is  In  defense  of  this  version  of  "contain- 
ment" that  the  United  States  intervened  in 
South  Vietnam,  The  exact  historical  circum- 
stances of  our  Intervention,  over  which  there 
Is  now  so  much  controversy,  are  not  terribly 
significant.  The  involvement  In  Vietnam — an 
Involvement  that  was  sustained  by  three  very 
different  Administrations — derives  Inelucta- 
bly  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  nuclear  age  We 
did  not  intervene  In  Indonesia,  when  that 
nation  ^6o  much  more  Important  than  Viet- 
nam) was  apparently  slipping  into  Commu- 
nist domination,  because  this  fundamental 
principle  was  not  being  challenged.  We  in- 
tervened in  Vietnam  because  it  was. 

To  be  Eure,  there  are  ;ill  sorts  of  novel 
aspects  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  Unlike  the 
•war  in  Korea.  It  is  part  civil  war.  part  na- 
tionalist rebellion  against  Western  Influence, 
part  military  aggression  by  Hanoi.  But  then. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Mao  (echoed,  with  varia- 
tions, by  Ho  and  Castro  i  that  exactly  such 
■wars  of  national  liberation"  are  the  most 
productive  methods  of  violently  upsetting 
the  prevailing  policy.  It  is  a  policy  clearly 
and  unequivocally  announced  by  leaders  of 
"Left  Communism"  throughout  the  world. 
It.  Is,  moreover,  a  policy  directed  as  much 
against  the  Soviet  Union  as  against  the 
United  States— and  which  the  Soviet  Union 
repudiates  as  vigorously  as  does  the  United 
States. 

But  let  us  put  this  Issue  In  its  strongest 
terms.  Let  us  concede,  for  the  purposes  of 
argument,  that  the  Vletcong  and  its  allies 
are  rtghting  a  just  war— that  they  have  some 
kind  of  right  to  govern  Vietnam,  that  the 
people  want  them  In  power,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  is  without  any  claim  to 
legitimacy,  I  think  all  of  these  propositions 
are  false.  But  what  If  they  were  true?  How 
much  difference  would  that  make,  should 
that  make,  to  American  policy?  The  answer 
is:  not  much. 

It  Is  only  at  first  sight,  and  at  first  thought, 
that  such  an  answer  Is  shocking.  After  all. 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  Communist 
regimes  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
East  Germany  nre  not  more  Just,  or  legi- 
timate, or  popular  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime.  Does  the  United  States— or 
West  Germany — thereby  have  some  kind  of 
right  to  foment  civil  rebellion  and  civil  war 
In  these  countries?  To  send  In  arms  and 
soldiers  t3  assist  the  antl-Communlrt  forces? 
John  Foster  Dulles,  for  a  while,  talked  as  If 
we  did  But  It  was  frivolous.  Irresponsible 
chatter,  and  when  the  chips  were  down — in 
East  Germany  and  In  Hungary — it  was  ex- 
posed as  such. 

The  chatter  subsequently  stopped  en- 
tirely, and  American  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  left  in  no  doubt.  We  will 
do  -what  we  can  to  encourage  the  evolution 
of  these  countries  away  from  the  Communist 
forms  which  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  after 
World  War  II,  But  we  emphatically  do  not 
want  them  to  engage  In  armed  "rebellion 
against  Soviet  domination.  We  do  not  even 
want  them  to  leave  the  Warsaw  Pact— not 


abruptly,  not  in  any  challenging  way.  .\nd 
If  they  do  nevertheless  rebel  and  are  crushed 
we  shall  plead  their  cause  before  the  con- 
science of  the  world -but  not  otherwise  in- 
tervene. Wars  of  liberation  are  a  dangerous 
anachronism  In  the  nuclear  age.  We  shall 
not  engage  in  them.  And  it  has  been  the 
cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
discourage,  as  effectively  as  we  can,  other 
powers   from   engaging  In   them. 

But,  after  Vietnam,  how  does  it  .';t;\nd 
with  this  cardinal  principle  of  foreign  ;  c,;. 
Icy?  It  stands  very  badly.  I  think— worse  I'han 
anyone  seems  to  realize.  And  though  hunting 
for  scapegoats — on  the  part  ui  both  left  and 
right — is  already  beginning  to  look  like  a 
popular  American  sport,  this  is  a  futile  dis- 
traction. The  sad  truth  is  that  there  are  no 
"guilty  men  " 

The  Johnson  .^Administration  will  have  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  Vietnam  debacle— 
but  responsibility  is  not  exactly  the  same 
thing  .'is  blame:  The  foreign  policy  of  -.his 
Administration  was  no  capricious  innova- 
tion; it  had  been  pre-established  leven  In- 
stitutionalized) during  the  preceding  20 
years  But  it  was  the  Administration's  bad 
luck  to  encounter  a  crisis  that  drained  this 
policy  of  its  credibility, 

.Americans  do  not  like  to  talk  about  '  bad 
luck"  in  politics— we  are  powerfully  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  are  always  masters 
of  our  fate.  But  just  as  an  individual's  life 
and  career  can  be  radically  affected  by  sheer 
luck,  so  can  a  nation's  The  Eisenhower  .\a- 
mlnistration  was  blessed  by  an  almost  ';n- 
canny  good  fortune.  It  actually  landed  Amer- 
ican marines  in  Lebanon — an  event  which, 
though  dimly  remembered,  is  hardly  be- 
lievable — and  got  them  out  unscathed.  The 
Kennedy  Administration  had  more  mi.xed 
luck  in  foreign  policy.  During  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  it  brought  the  world  closer  than 
it  had  ever  been,  or  has  been  since,  to  .ill- 
out  nuclear  war.  A  slight  incident,  a  mi.s- 
understandlng  of  instructions  on  the  part  uf 
Soviet  or  American  military  men,  even  a 
temporary  indisposition  of  one  of  the  leading 
political  actors,  could  have  tilted  the  world 
over  the  brink.  But  it  all  worked  out  well, 
and  even  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  splendid 
victory  for  resolute  .'statesmen. 

The  luck  of  the  Johnson  Administrati'  n 
has  been  close  to  awful.  To  begin  with,  -he 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  liave 
fought  more  obstinately,  and  far  more  effec- 
tively, than  anyone  anticipated,  while  our 
own  military  planning  has  shown  itself 
grossly  inept.  Neither  of  these  facts  was  pre- 
dictable. In  addition,  this  Administration 
had  to  conduct  its  foreign  policy  in  '.he 
midst  of  a  racial  crisis,  a  monetary  crisis  and 
a  generational  crisis.  Not  one  of  these  cri?es 
was  of  Its  making,  but  their  convergence 
created  a  climate  of  opinion  that  made  -he 
Vietnam  war  the  center  of  an  immense  con- 
troversy. The  only  way  to  end  this  contro- 
versy, which  threatens  to  tear  the  nation 
apart,  was  either  to  win  a  quick  victory  m 
V^letnam  or  simply  to  scuttle.  Neither  alter- 
native was  available  to  the  .'Administration, 
for  various  reasons,  and  so  it  has  had  :o 
stumble  on.  amid  growing  recrimination  and 
bitterness 

.\s  a  result  of  this  streak  of  bad  luck,  the 
United  States  found  itself  trying  to  exercise 
a  kind  of  'imperial"  military  power  in  south- 
east ."Asia,  while  under  the  Influence  of  all 
kinds  of  ■anticolonialist"  inhibitions.  It  ..s 
the  presence  of  these  inhibitions— not  anv 
undue  or  reactionary  affection  for  the  land- 
lords or  merrhants  or  generals — that  has 
prevented  us  fr?m  reshaping  the  South  Viei- 
namtse  Army  into  an  effective  fighting  force 
(as  we  were  able  to  do  in  Korea,  under  ;ho 
mantle  of  a  U.N  mandate  i ,  or  reforming  the 
various  governing  institutions  of  that  na- 
tion, or  simply  stepping  in  and  doing  on  our 
own  a  lot  of  Impcrtant  little  things  that  ob- 
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viously  needed  to  be  done.  Yet  such  iuhabl- 
iions  are  woven  into  the  very  substance  of 
American  policy,  and  cannot  be  expunged 
without  simultaneously  doing  profound 
harm  to  the  spirit  of  our  democracy  and  risk- 
ing the  perversion  of  our  own  democratic 
uistiiuilons.  We  may  be  an  "Imperial  "  power 
ill  terms  of  the  responsibilities  we  assume, 
but  we  can  never  be  an  imperialist"  power 
in  the  way  we  cope  with  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  iraniework  within  which  our  loreign 
policy  must  operate  is  reasonably  flexible, 
out  there  are  limits.  And  in  Vietnam,  we  ran 
ap  ugainst  one  of  these  limits  and  have  had 
•o  i,ill  back  in  disarray.  It  is  now  clear  that, 
,11  iiract.cing  the  policy  of  "containment,' 
\\-f   cannot   intervene,    in    a   situation    where 

ucn  intervention  might  put  us,  tor  any 
.ength  of  time,  in  a  "colonialist"  position.  We 
-Lined  out,  in  Vietnam,  with  what  seemed 
10  be  a  traditional  "intarvention" — limited 
111  i-cope,  intention  and  time  We  found  our- 
selves involved  in  a  minor  (if  bloody)  war 
which  we  could  not  win,  since  in  order  even 
10  have  u  chance  to  win  we  would,  in  ellect, 
liave  had  to  iransiorm  South  Vietnam  into 
.11  American  colony.  We  should  have  had  to 
.ippoint  American  officers  to  give  bouth  Vift- 
iiumese  troops  ilie  leadership  they  have  been 
1  .eking.  American  proconsuls  to  govern  Viet- 
nam p)rovlnces  and  Institute  overdue  reforms, 
.American  educators  to  overhaul  the  absurdly 
..ntiquated  educational  .system  that  the 
trench  lett  behind  them,  etc  .  etc.  We  just 
,vere  not — and  are  not — going  to  do  that:  It 
noes  too  abrasively  agsiusi  the  American 
grain.  And  not  having  done  it  in  Vietnam, 
.ve  are  not  going  to  do  it  elsewhere  There 
1.1  not  going  to  be  any  .American  colonial 
empire,  acquired  in  some  fit  of  "absent- 
;nindedness." 

But  it  Is  more  than  the  anticolonialist  her- 
it.ige  of  the  American  republic  that,  as  we 

an  see,  sets  limits  to  our  policy  of  "contain- 
ment." There  is  also  the  very  structure  of 
.American  society  today. 

I'he  policy  of  "containment"  has  as- 
sumed— must  assume — a  democratic  cit- 
.zenry  prepared  to  fight  an  interminable 
.-eries  of  "frontier  wars."  This  assumption 
'.viis  gravely  shaken  during  the  Korean  war. 
at  the  end  of  which  a  great  many  people 
solemnly  said.  "Never  again."  But  memories 
lade  quickly  in  [XJlitics.  especially  when  they 

re  inconvenient.  And  it  would  liave  been 
iiighly  inconvenient,  to  put  it  mildly,  for 
•.he  makers  of  our  foreign  policy  to  believe 
rhat  they  could  not  really  rely  on  "limited 
.vars  "  to  prevent  the  world  from  moving  into 
arave  disequilibrium.  So  they  decided  to 
•hink  otherwise:  and.  for  a  while,  they  seemed 
'0  be  correct  in  doing  so.  Up  until  only  a 
:ew  years  ago.  one  could  listen  to  Administra- 

lon  officials  speaking  enthusiastically  of  the 

;irm  resolve  and  temperate  mood"  of  the 
Anioncin  people,  prepared  to  "shoulder  their 
.esponsibilities"  as  a  world  power  No  one 
m  Washington  is  singing  that  kind  of  song 
:oday. 

It  is  now  as  clear  as  can  be  that  a  modern 
-ocial  democracy — whether  it  be  the  United 
Stiites,  Britain  or  France  cannot  do  what 
most  thoughtful  students  of  foreign  policy 
^cree  it  ought  to  do,  in  its  own  interest  and 
'.he  world's.  It  cannot  engage,  for  any  long 
vieriod  of  time,  in  those  "limited  wars"  that 

re  necessary  to  preserve  international  law 

.nd  order.  The  Great  Powers  of  the  19th  cen- 
t'.iry  could  do  so  because  they  relied  on  tlght- 
'v  knit  professional  armies;  because  their 
-mall,  homogeneous  educated  classes  fthe 
makers,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  "pub- 
lic opinion")  Identified  themselves  "with  na- 
'lonal   grandeur;    because    economic    growth 

aid  social  welfare  were  not  then  thought  to 
■)e  the  overriding  obligation  of  Government: 

.ecause  the  mass  of  the  people  was  Imbued 
':^'ith  a  kind  of  unthinking  chauvinism  that 
made  it  deferential  to  any  official  definition 
of   foreign   policy.   In   other  words,   because 


they    were    not   20lh-century   social   democ- 
racies. 

Today,  It  Is  quite  otherwise.  Our  educated 
classes  are  providing  the  social  base  for  a  new 
left  which,  like  the  old,  regards  foreign  policy 
as  a  sinister  distraction  from  the  urgent  need 
of  social  transformation  at  home.  Our  work- 
ing class,  still  highly  patriotic  and  not  at  all 
left  in  its  ideology,  nevertheless  is  resentful 
of  any  overseas  commitments  that  require  It 
to  torgo  those  annual  advances  in  its  ma- 
terial comfort  it  now  regards  as  "natural." 
Our  middle  class  is  politically  belligerent  and 
is  impatient  with  any  foreign  policy  that 
burdens  it  with  new  taxes.  In  addition,  we 
have  our  "underclass" — largely  Negrc — that 
can  understandably  Imagine  a  set  of  national 
priorities  \ery  different  from  that  uf  the 
State  Department's. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  be  the  case,  after  Viet- 
nam, that  American  military  intervention  in 
world  affairs  will  henceforth  take  one  of  two 
forms.  Either  it  might,  if  sufficiently  pro- 
voked, move  toward  a  nuclear  confrontation, 
as  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Or  it 
might.  If  tiie  Government  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain it  can  bring  overwhelming  force  to  bear, 
'rely  upon  swift  .sorties,  as  in  the  Dominican 
crisis.  But  that  large  middle  ground,  upon 
which  American  foreign  policy  has  rested 
since  World  War  II,  has  now  been  cut  away 
from  under  our  feet. 

Just  what  this  will  mean,  in  detail,  it 
IS  too  early  to  s.iy.  Our  thinking  has  not  yet 
caught  up  with  our  nev,'  condition.  We  will 
keep  '200,000  Americ.:in  troops  in  Western 
Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  no  ono  can 
now  believe  they  will  ever  fight  the  limited 
war  they  are  there  for.  Only  the  other  day 
Theodore  Sorensen  remarked  casually,  during 
,1  television  discussion,  that  no  future  Presi- 
dent could  penult  another  Castro  to  emerge 
in  the  Caribbean  (or.  presumably,  In  Central 
.■America) .  He  did  ifot  indicate  how  the  Presi- 
dent would  prevent  this,  now  that  what 
might  be  called  "the  Vietnam  option"  is: 
foreclosed.  After  all.  Senator  Robert  A.  Ken- 
nedy, whom  Mr,  Sorensen  advises,  has  flatly 
announced  that  there  must  be  "no  more 
Vietnams,"  There  would  seem  to  be  .i  con- 
tradiction here— not  only  between  two  men 
but  at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  Itself. 

Some  Administration  advisers — notably 
Professor  Zbignle-w  Brzezlnskl  of  Columbia-^ 
are  stressing  the  Importance  of  regional  al- 
liances among  the  nations  directly  involved 
to  roiie  with  luture  regional  crises.  But  the 
Administration  is  not  pushing  this  idea  with 
any  vigor,  perhaps  because  it  has  no  great 
f.iiih  in  It.  fin  truth,  it  is  hard  to  see  any 
such  aill.ince — or  any  such  coping — in  South 
America,  for  instance  i  And  no  one  seriou.'-l.- 
thinks  that  the  United  Nations  (.in.  in  i:ur 
lifetime,  fill  the  vacuum  that  the  retrench- 
ment of  United  States  commitments  will 
create 

As  I  see  it.  therefore,  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  not  conclude  our  "time  of 
troubles.  "  as  so  many  now  assume,  but  rather 
inaugurate  a  new  era  of  even  greater  tur- 
bulence in  international  affairs — and  with 
(domestic  repercussion.^  that  are  bound  to  be 
massive,  if  for  the  moment  unpredictable. 
The  major  threat  is  not  that  certain  areas 
will  now  fall  under  some  kind  of  Communist 
control — though,  if  this  should  happen  in 
Latin  America,  it  will  be  of  no  little  concern 
to  us.  The  truly  frightening  possibility  Is 
that,  with  an  .American  foreign  policy  that 
forsakes  sustained  and  limited  military  com- 
mitments— that  abandons  the  policeman's 
role  most  of  the  world  has  come  to  expect  of 
us  even  while  bitterly  resenting  It  i  who  likes 
policemen?) — those  nations  which  feel  their 
security  threatened  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  rely  on  their  own  i^uclear  arsenals.  It 
Is  even  c:3nceivable  that  United  States  for- 
eign policv  will  wander  erratically  between 
extremes:  neolsolationlst  up  to  a  point,  and 
them — when  the  pressure  of  events  becomes 


unendurable— reliance  on  lat  least  tactical) 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great 
ironies  of  world  history  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  nonprollferation 
agreement  at  the  very  moment  when  such  an 
agreement  could  onlv  be  .inother  scrap  of 
paper. 


WHAT    WILL    BE    THE    EFFECT    OF 
VIETNAM    ON    WESTERN    EUROPE? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Speakor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentleman  irom  New 
York'? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speakei'  as  the 
war  in  Vietnam  moves  from  ilie  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table  in  Paris  to- 
day it  is  interesting  to  see  a  number  of 
thoughtful  and  informed  .students  of 
public  affairs  already  assessing  the  im- 
pact on  our  luture  foreign  pohcy  of  de- 
velopments in  Vietnam  and  especially  ot 
the  bitter  debate  that  has  been  taking 
place  in  this  country  over  those  develop- 
ments. 

Among  the  most  severe  critics  of  cur 
Vietnam  jxisition  of  course  have  been 
some  of  our  erstwiiile  friends  and  cur- 
rent allies  in  Western  Europe.  In  the 
New  York  Times  for  yesterday  Mr.  C 
L,  Sulzberger  iinalyzed  what  might  be 
the  impact  on  American  commitments  in 
Europe  if  we  should  be  ijersuaded  to 
abandon  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam. 

So  that  this  thoughtful  article  might  be 
available  to  more  readers  I  include  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  column  lor  May  10  rs  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Foreign  Affairs:   The  Watebshed 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris.— "I'he  Paris  conference  on  Viet- 
nam marks  an  historical  watershed  quite  as 
distinctly  a.s  that  date,  eleven  years  ago  when 
Russia  launched  its  sputnik  starting  spare 
exploration  and  the  nuclear  missile  age  Mav 
10.  19G8  may  be  .seen  by  future  chroniclers 
as  ending  the  brief  dream  of  Pax  Americann 

Through  alliance  networks  U.S.  .'•irength 
and  U.S.  commitments  were  pledged  in  one 
or  another  way  to  every  continent  except 
Antarctica  which,  as  a  pleasant  oversight,  was 
formally  neutralized.  The  O.A  S.  in  the 
Americas.  NATO  in  Europe.  CENTO  .md 
SEATO  in  Asia,  ANZUS  in  Australia,  prom- 
ised American  aid  to  keep  the  -latus  quo. 
.'Africa  was  not  specifically  involved,  but 
Washington  found  Itself  engaged  from  Mo- 
rocco to  the  Congo, 

^'  QUINTESSE.NTIAL    I'OI  ICV 

These  were  phenomenally  extensive  obli- 
gations. ;  ssumed  by  a  nation  whose  quint- 
essential foreign  policy  had  been  the  ab- 
sence of  foreign  policy  until  the  nineteenth 
century's  final  decade  when  America  built 
its  first  big  fleet  and  used  it.  US  involve- 
ment in  World  War  I  was  dressed  in  a  dream 
of  globally  imposed  democracy:  but  the  Sen- 
ate destroyed  the  slogans  and  Illusions  con- 
jured up  by  Wilson.  It  took  a  second  World 
War  to  shatter  the  familiar  power  balance 
and  suck  America  into  the  resulting 
vacutun. 

From  the  vaeue  aspirations  like  the  U.N. 
and  the  Marshall  Plan  developea  precise  un- 
dertakings favoring  American  national  inter- 
ests—starting with  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
ondine    in    Vietnam.    Now    In    Pans,    ronse- 
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quences  of  this  final  phase  are  under  re- 
extuninatlon.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  any  ulti- 
mate resuJt  other  than  shrinlcage  of  American 
obligations  abroad.  The  super-superpower 
dads  It  is  not  powerful  enough  to  protect  the 
world  against  itself. 

Pax  Americana  probably  never  really  ex- 
isted except  m  the  mind  of  Secretary  Dulles, 
who  fostered  the  idea  In  legal  form.  Truman's 
postwar  Administration  spelled  out  U.S. 
promises  to  Europe  and  reiterated  hemis- 
pheric obligations.  Dulles  completed  the  cir- 
cumnavigation which,  through  SEATO. 
Inveigled  us  into  Vietnam. 

I  hasten  to  underscore  that  once  we  be- 
came fully  Involved  during  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration I  personally  shared  the  belief 
that  U.S.  policy,  as  subsequently  practiced, 
was  both  logical  and  sane.  However,  the  old 
American  hankering  for  noninvolvement  and 
the  disinclination  toward  Asian  commit- 
ments flourished  as  we  grew  weary  of  a  war 
in  which  our  own  role  waxed  wlule  that  of 
our  allies  waned,  and  we  flew  over  enemies 
who  tunneled  under  us 

Hanoi  elaborated  the  formidable  strategy 
already  tested  earlier  against  Prance  which, 
;f  ;t  could  aoi  win  the  war  Inside  Vietnam, 
managed  to  gain  the  upper  hand  Inside  the 
US. A.  The  American  people  proved  no  longer 
willing,  to  finance  and  flght  a  limited,  pro- 
tracted conflict  Just  is  the  French  people, 
never  wholly  engaged,  sickened  of  that  con- 
flict's flrst  round 

For  months  there  is  likely  to  be  as  much 
flghtlng  in  Vietnam  as  talking  in  Paris,  and 
no  visible  conclusion  to  the  war.  Both  aides 
negotiate  from  weakness — military  weakness 
for  Hanoi  and  political  weakness  for  Wash- 
ington. This  situation  also  resembles  that  of 
France  :n  Algeria,  where  it  had  actually  con- 
q.iered  its  military  enemies  when  persuaded 
ov  P'lp-^.ar  cLsinterest  to  hand  .-Algeria  to 
:r.ij-se  ij-T.e    ieieated  enemies. 

KY    FOR    THIEU 

The  American  people  seem  ready  to  settle 
eventually  on  terms  dreesed  up  to  look  re- 
spectable, and  the  people  of  South  Vletnato 
axe  ilmpiy  tired  of  war.  Saigon  is  governed 
on  the  theorem  of  Ky  for  Thieu  and  Thieu 
for  Ky  and  has  little  left  but  blackmail  pK)- 
tential  to  offset  this  sudden  reversal  In  its 
ally's  resolution. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  American  Preel- 
dent  trying  to  relaunch  the  Vietnam  war 
once  it  begins  visibly  to  run  down  U.S. 
determination  to  bolster  the  Asian  wall  of 
dominoes  must  therefore  shrink. 

Most  Europeans  are  content  with  these  Im- 
plications They  feel  that  once  the  U.S.A.  is 
less  committed  to  Asian  defense  it  will  again 
be  more  committed  here.  Nevertaeless,  troops 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  will  not  return  to 
Europe. 

REACTION    IN    EX7R0PE 

Furthermore,  while  happy  to  see  a  war 
approach  Its  end,  some  Europeans  won- 
der about  the  ultimate  implications.  In 
Germany  one  hears:  'What  is  an  American 
security  gu.arant«e  in  NATO  worth  If  It  is 
controlled  by  .American  political  moods  or 
economic   needs?" 

It  Is  possible  we  may  Mjaie  day  look  back 
on  events  begun  this  weekend  and  see  either 
the  start  of  a  retreat  to  isolationism  or  a 
serious  effort  to  join  with  Moscow  In  ar- 
ranging a  new  order  along  parallel — If  not 
cooperative — lines.  Either  would  be  a  strik- 
ing change. 


JOSEPH  ALSOP  OFFERS  SOME  RE.-\- 
SONED  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
WISDOM  .-^ND  BASIC  IMPACT  OF 
ARMCHAIR  STRATEGISTS  ON  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  STRATTON    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    ^o   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  horn  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  article  by  Columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  which  I  think  deserves  to  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  this  House  and  by 
the  American  people  as  well. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  to  Vietnam 
and  who  have  followed  the  progress  of 
the  war  as  a  part  of  our  i-esponsibility  in 
this  House  have  been  disturbed  by  dif- 
ferences between  the  military  situation 
as  we  have  seen  it  in  visiting  the  battle- 
fields, and  the  impressions  that  are  left 
in  the  minds  of  Americans  here  at  home 
by  many  of  the  press  accounts  printed 
with  regard  to  Vietnam. 

This  "gap"  becomes  especially  disturb- 
ing when  individuals  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  militaiT  affairs  and  even  less 
familiarity  with  field  operations  in  Viet- 
nam, undertake  to  set  themselves  up  as 
armchair  strategists  of  oui-  war  effort 
there.  One  example  of  what  1  have  in 
mind  is  the  bitter  attack  launched  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  March  22  on  Ameri- 
can strategy  at  Khesanh  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  leadership  provided  by  Gen 
William  C.  Westmoreland. 

General  Westmoreland  of  course  'vvas 
right  about  Khesanh.  as  we  all  know 
now,  and  Professor  Schlesinger  was 
wrong.  Mr.  Alsop  not  only  demonstrates 
why  tills  was  so  but  goes  on  to  present 
some  other  information  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  In  Vietnam  that  I  think 
may  have  been  largely  overlociked  by  the 
American  people  in  their  rather  panicky 
reaction  to  the  Communist  Tet  offensive. 

So  as  America  moves  into  the  new 
peace  negotiations  in  Pans  this  week. 
I  believe  our  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  which  Mr.  Alsop  make.<-,  avail- 
able, so  they  may  indeed  be  proud  of  the 
job  which  our  military  forces  liave  done 
in  Vietnam  and  of  the  progress  which 
our  Vietnamese  allies  have  made  m  their 
own  capacity  to  carry  on  the  right  for 
freedom.  We  need  iiot  apologize  for  our 
Armed  Forces,  nor  does  this  record  'vvhich 
Mr.  Alsop  sets  forth  suggest  that  we  enter 
these  negotiations  from  any  position  of 
military  weakness.  I  believe  we  ought 
fully  to  understand  this  truth  if  our 
peace  negotiations  are  to  be  truly 
successful. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  very  enlightening  and  im- 
pressive article  by  Joseph  Alsop  to  which 
I  have  referred: 

Press  Can't  Win  in  Vietn.^m  War 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Because  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  its  allied  media  now  appear 
to  be  between  a  very  rough  rock  and  a  very 
hard  place.  For  a  newspaperman  who  remem- 
bers with  relish  and  some  pride  no  less  than 
36  years  of  active  reporting,  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  to  say.  Yet  If  we  win  the  war. 
as  I  still  think  we  shall,  both  the  press  and 
the  allied  media  will  certainly  look  Incon- 
ceU-ably  foolish.  And  if  we  lose  the  war,  the 
press  will  Just  as  certainly  be  blamed — 
whenever  the  horrible  inqueet  begins   that 


\^-iIl  surely  follow  the  flrst  defeat  in  war  in 
American  history. 

There  you  have  both  rock  and  hard  plsce, 
simply  and  crudely  defined  Both  the  hard 
place  and  the  rock  result  from  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reporting  from  Vietnam,  of 
the  endless  ptibllshed  analyses  of  Vietnamese 
developments,  and  of  the  interminable  edito- 
rializing about  the  war,  by  all  but  a  minority 
of  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits  This  does 
not  mean  for  one  moment  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  reporters,  editorial  writers  and  the 
rest  are  not  courageous,  industrious  and 
honorable  men,  who  have  sought  to  tell  the 
truth  according  to  their  lights.  But  it  does 
mean  that  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
which  I  shall  try  to  come  later,  the  part  of 
the  truth  most  of  them  have  told  has  con- 
veyed .in  exceptionally  misleading  picture  of 
the  whole  truth. 

The  easiest  way  to  gauge  how  totally  mis- 
leading that  picture  has  been  is  to  glance  at 
the  .anazing  letter  that  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Jr.  published  on  March  22  in  The  Washington 
Post.  The  letter  was  a  plea,  no  doubt  honestly 
anguished,  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Khesanh.  Schlesinger  began  by  accusing  Gen, 
William  C.  Westmoreland  of  "repeating  the 
fatal  error  of  the  French  (by  placing)  a  large 
body  of  troops  out  in  the  hills  where  they 
can  be  surrounded  and  cut  off."  This,  ex- 
claimed Schlesinger.  'is  precisely  what  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  at  Khesanh  Tod.iy, 
5.000  American  soldiers  are  surrounded  ind 
cut  otr  by  20.000  of  the  enemy,  every  night 
creeping  and  burrowing  further  in  toward 
their  target.  ' 

DISMISSED    WESTMORELAND 

Putting  on  a  borrowed  Field  Marshal's  hat, 
Schlesinger  then  explained  that  no  "people 
in  their  ,sen.ses"  cxDuid  possibly  "suppose  that 
airD,.wer  will  now  save'  Khesanh  in  case  of 
attacK  "  He  contempttiously  dismissed  Gen- 
eral Wesmoreland  .«  a  "traj^lc  and  spec^'icu- 
IXT  failure,"  He  included  the  usual  sneer  .• 
President  Johnson.  And  so  he  reached  his 
grand  clima.x.  as  follows: 

'Yes.  airpower  is  r.ne  '.-itai  dl.Terence  be- 
tween Khesanh  and  Dienblenphti.  Fy)r.  !f  ,i!r- 
power  cannot  save  Khesanh.  it  may  stll!  save 
the  men  in  K'.:psanh.  Let  us  (use  airpower  to 
evacuate  Kho.='.inhi.  before  enemy  anti-air- 
craft 'oatterles  '.nterdlrt  our  flights,  berore 
enemy  mortars  leotroy  our  landing  strip,  ne- 
fore  enemy  .shock  troops  cvernin  the  case 
Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  brave  n.cr.  to  the  folly 
of  generals  and  the  obstinacy  ol  Presidents." 

In  short.  Schlesinger  was  firmly  convmceci 
.T£  late  as  March  22,  that  Kheeanli  and  Its  do  ■ 
fenUers  were  sure  to  be  overrun.  If  his  con- 
viction had  not  been  absolute,  he  would 
hardly  have  risked  writing  such  a  letter 
which  he  can  hardly  look  back  upon  *'-c;tv 
without  novel  self-doubts.  But — mid  here  .j 
the  rub — much  of  the  .American  press  .Jid 
most  of  the  allied  media  need  only  read  "lie 
Schlesinger  letter  to  see  themselves,  as  in  a 
mirror.  He  wa^  perhaps  overeager  to  believe 
the  worst,  and  .he  seems  to  have  taken  ■,  erv 
!xx)r  military  advice.  But  he  was  above  ... 
misled  by  his  informants:  and  his  chief  ir.- 
formants,  one  may  be  sure,  were  the  front 
pages  and  the  television  shows.  "The  agony 
of  Khesanh"  was  one  of  the  current  phrases, 
and  others  might  be  cited. 

TEDIOUS    BATTLE 

What,  then,  was  It  really  like,  and  what  a  :- 
tually  happened?  To  begin  with.  Khesan.h 
was  no  more  agonizing,  though  it  w.is  ': 
damned  sight  more  tedious  and  long  dr^.wr. 
out.  than  any  other  combat  experience  "> 
h?d  four  battalions  In  Khesanh — the  -':""■ 
Marine  regiment  plus  a  battalion  of  'he  ■•.:. 
Marines — and  the  South  Vietnamese.  ' 
whom  Schlesinger  appears  not  to  have  heard, 
had  the  equivalent  of  two  battalions.  T^ 
any  battle,  Khesanh  produced  Its  hoilored 
dead,  for  that,  alas  Is  what  battles  alwiys  cio. 
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But  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  selge,  the  American  units  at  Khesanh  ac- 
tually lost,  in  killed,  not  many  more  than  200 
men  "  whereas  a  single  battalion  of  Marines 
lost  70  killed— about  one  third  of  the  com- 
parable losses  of  four  battalions  at  Khe- 
sanh—in  the  recent  hard  and  heroic  flght  for 
Daido.  which  lasted  only  a  few  days. 

At  Khesanh,  again,  the  American  casualties 
mainly  resulted  from  enemy  artillery  and 
n^orlar  ftre,  rather  regularly  described  as  "in- 
fernos of  incoming"  And  this  was  a  fairly 
curious  phrase  for  an  enemy  rate  of  nre  that 
■iveraged  onlv  192  artillery  and  mortar  rounds 
per  dav  throughout  the  siege.  When  I  was 
there  for  a  bit  more  than  a  day,  for  instance, 
the  Khesanh  base  took  154  incoming  rounds. 
That  was  a  bit  below  average,  but  it  is  still 
worth  noting  that  except  for  four  badly  mis- 
aimed  rounds  fired  at  the  landing  zone  when 
I  was  waiting  for  a  departing  helicopter.  I 
actually  heard  a  grand  total  of  three  incom- 
ing rounds  And  despite  other  inlirralties.  I 
am  iiot  vet  deaf,  and  the  tough  and  able 
Khesanh  "commander.  Colonel  David  Lownds. 
kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany  him  on  a 
long  tour  on  foot  around  the  whole  big  base, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Vietnam  posi- 
tions and  the  hill -outposts  held  by  our 
Marines  beyond  the  perimeter. 

FAILURE    or    MAP 

The  truth  is,  indeed,  that  one  of  the 
major  but  untold  stories  of  Khesanh  was  the 
astonishing  failure  of  General  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap's  logistical  planning  for  his  artillery. 
Besides  mortars,  Glap  had  caused  to  be  em- 
placed,  with  infinite  labor,  a  minimum  of  210 
artillery  tubes — some  estimates  go  as  high  as 
370  tubes — on  a  long  arc  from  Co  Roc  in  Laos, 
along  the  DMZ,  to  Cap  Muy  Le  on  the  coast. 
Glap  had  the  guns,  in  short:  but  at  Khesanh 
and  along  the  DMZ  his  really  ludicrous  aver- 
age rate  of  artillery  fire,  again  excluding 
mortars,  was  less  than  one  round  per  gun 
per  day  in  the  period  of  the  siege. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  story,  by  any 
means.  On  March  21.  the  day  before  Schles- 
inger published  his  letter,  the  last  of  the 
serious  assaults  on  Khesanh  was  attempted. 
It  failed  in  a  most  sanguinary  fashion  be- 
cause of  our  Marines'  courage  and  the  ter- 
rltle  power  of  our  air  and  artillery.  There 
were  either  three,  or  four,  or  five  such  at- 
tempts :n  the  course  of  the  siege — the  num- 
ber is  disputed  among  the  Marines  them- 
selves— and  all  failed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  failure  of  the  last  assault,  so  beautl- 
fuUv  coordinated  -Alth  the  Schlesinger  letter 
about  Khesanh  being  "over-run."  seems  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  OTthdrawal  into 
Laos  of  one  of  the  two  besieging  North  Viet- 
namese divisions,  the  326C.  This  was.  m  fact, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Giap's  ambitious 
plan  Despite  the  inability  of  "people  in  their 
senses"  to  imagine  anything  of  the  sort,  air 
power  was  already  starting  to  break  the 
Khesanh  .siege  when  Schlesinger  wrote  his 
letter:  for  it  was  the  air  that  hurt  the 
enemv  most  cruelly  and  forced  the  325C  to 
withdraw  to  lick  its  wounds.  The  situation 
of  the  besiegers  at  that  time  can  be  gauged 
from  one  of  the  pitiful  little  diaries  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  qtUte  often  keep. 
The  diary  of  a  private  named  Vu  Xuan 
Mau,  was"  picked  up  outside  the  Khesanh 
perimeter  after  the  siege  was  formally  and 
finally  broken  into  the  first  days  of  April. 
Man's  last  entry  was:  "At  Khesanh  on 
March  23  a  day  full  of  bitter  hardships  and 
bloodshed." 

MASS    BtJRlALS    DISCOVERED 

The  agony  of  Khesanh  '.vas  In  reality  ex- 
perienced, not  by  our  brave,  hardy  but  rela- 
tively fortunate  men  in  the  combat  base,  but 
by  the  unhappy  wretches  like  Private  Mau. 
They  were  condemned  to  endure  close  on 
three  months  of  incessant  and  terrible  B-52 
strikes,  plus  other  air  attacks,  plus  the  kind 


of  artillery  fire  that  is  mainldined  by  U.  S. 
guns  with  full  logistical  support.  And  what 
they  endured  took  a  fearful  toll. 

When  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  9th  Marines 
moved  out  from  the  perimeter  on  April  4, 
prisoners  of  war  inunedlately  began  to  be 
taken,  documents  far  more  important  than 
poor  Man's  diary  began  to  be  found,  and 
mass  burials  began  to  be  discovered.  Tlie 
most  careful  analysis  of  all  the  resulUng 
data  has  now  revealed  that  the  two  enemy 
divisions  at  Khesanh.  the  325C  and  the  un- 
fortunate 304th.  which  had  to  hang  on  to 
the  end,  almost  certainly  lost  a  total  of 
about  10,000  men  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 
And  in  the  grim  mathematics  of  war  an  ex- 
change of  200-pltis  Americans  (and  a  pro- 
portional number  of  South  Vietnamese) 
against  10.000  North  Vietnamese  regulars,  is 
the  very  opposite  of  a  "tragic  and  spectacu- 
lar failure." 

Once    again,    moreover,    that    is    by    no- 
means  the  end  of  the  story.  Unless  General 
Vo  Nguyen  Glap  is  sUrk.  staring  mad,  the 
siege    oi    Khesanh    was    unquestionably    no 
more  than  one  part  of  a  much  larger,  more 
ambitious  military  plan,   the  Tet  oltenslve. 
And  we  should  give  thanks  on  bended  knee 
that  General  Glap  saw  fit  to  tie  up  two  of 
his  divisions  at  Kliesanh  as  part  of  his  Tet 
plan.  In  the  entire  morass  of  nonsense  pub- 
lished alx)ut  Tet.  very  little  indeed  has  been 
said  about  the  one  really  dangerous  situa- 
tion that  the  olTenslve  temporarily  produced. 
Tills  was  in  the  two  most  northerly  prov- 
inces of  South  Vietnam.  Here  much  was  writ- 
ten about  the  long,  rough   battle  for  Hue; 
but  almost   no  attention   was  given   to  the 
disturbingly      precarious     supply     situation 
caused  by  bad  weather,  the  weight  and  per- 
sistence  of   the   enemy  attack,   and  the  re- 
sulting breaks  in  all  the  usual  supply  lines. 
The  position  might  well  have  become  really 
unmanageable — the      two     most     Northerly 
provinces  might  even  have  been  partly  over- 
whelmed— if  Glap   had   massively   Increased 
the  weight  of  his  attack  in  the  two-province 
area,   by  using  the  two  divisions  that  were 
fruitlessly  tied  up  at  Khesahn. 


TOO    LITTLE.    TOO    LATE 

He  saw  his  error  soon  when  the  Hu^  fight- 
ing began.  He  took  two  battalions  apiece  from 
the  two  divisions  at  Khesanh,  and  he  marched 
them  south  to  aid  his  troops  at  Hu6;  but  this 
was  too  little  and  too  late.  Whereas  if  General 
Westmoreland  had  not  committed  that 
"tragic  and  spectacular"  error  of  refusing  to 
abandon  Khesanh,  two  additional  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  would  have  been  freed,  pre- 
Tet.  for  other  uses  in  the  two  Northern 
provinces;  and  if  that  had  happened,  the 
consequences  would  surely  have  been  grave. 

Compare,  then,  these  hard  facts  concerning 
Khesanh  and  the  fighting  there  with  the  pic- 
ture of  Khesanh  conveyed  by  Arthur  Schles- 
inger. who  is,  after  all,  an  exceedingly  Intel- 
ligent albeit  a  violently  partisan  man. 
Remember,  too,  that  this  disparity  between 
the  reality  in  Vietnam  and  the  picture  given 
to  the  folks  back  home  has  been  a  standard 
phenomenon  throughout  much  of  the  war. 
Countless  examples  might  be  cited,  but  one 
more  must  suffice.  The  most  instructive, 
probably,  is  the  constant  denigration  of 
.ARVT;  that  was  a  pre-Tet  fashion  in  large 
sectors  of  the  .American  press.  This  even 
earned  a  mention  in  dispatches  by  General 
Westmoreland  for  the  newspaper  that  claims 
preeminence  and  one  of  the  leading  agency 
reporters  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  message  to  the  Defense  Department, 
General  Westmoreland  addressed  himself  to 
one  of  the  real  puzzles  of  the  Tet  offensive: 
how  on  earth  General  Glap  could  have  based 
his  whole  plan  on  the  stated  expectation  of 
a  "general  uprising"  by  the  urban  population 
and  of  widespread  defections  among  the 
ARVN  units.  On  the  second  point.  General 
Westmoreland  noted  that  Glap  had  demon- 


strably been  lied  to.  on  an  enormous  scale, 
by  the  special  troop  proselytizing"  apparatus 
of  the  VC.  But  he  added  that  he  could  hardly 
blame  General  Glap  for  being  deceived,  since 
the  lies  of  the  VC  "troop  proselytizing"  ap- 
paratus had  appeared  to  be  so  largely  con- 
firmed by  the  great  American  newspaper  and 
the  famous  press  association  mentioned 
above.  With  mUd  irony,  he  concluded  that 
these  latter  m\ist  now  appear  in  Hanoi  as  im- 
portant participants  in  a  big  American  de- 
ception-plan— lor  there  were  no  defections 
anywhere,  and  almost  all  the  ARVN  units. 
•though  understrength  because  of  the  na- 
tional holiday,  fought  very  well  indeed  at 
Tel. 

R.    F.    K.    SPEECH    BRINGS    ANCCR 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  denigration  of 
ARVN  had  already  fed  back  into  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  In  a  Senate  speech,  for 
instance.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  described 
the  south  Vietnamese  troops  as  'skulking 
and  malingering"  while  our  Marines  carried 
the  burden  of  the  battle  for  Hue.  The  news 
of  the  senator's  speech  reached  Vietnam 
while  I  was  in  I  Corps,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
angrier  men  than  the  Marine  officers  who 
had  fought  in  Hue  along  with  South  Viet- 
namese. Nor  was  this  surprising.  In  their 
impact  on  an  obstinate  enemy,  and  in  the 
sacrifices  thev  made  themselves,  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  Hue  battle  performed  al- 
most identically  with  our  own  Marines. 

They  had.  for  example.  7704  men  engaged, 
and  they  took  2134  casualties,  suffering  losses 
almost  "exactly  proportional  to  our  losseE 
which  were  happily  quite  substantially 
smaller,  since  we  had  substantially  fewer 
men  engaged. 

Furthermore,  the  South  Vietnamese  in  Hue 
were  fighting  under  heavy  handicaps,  as 
compared  with  our  men.  They  almost  wholly 
lacked  the  unks  and  other  big  weapons  that 
gave  our  units  much  greater  organic  fire- 
power. Tlieir  arrangements  for  replacements 
were  much  more  primitive  than  ours:  and 
after  the  first  days  of  sharp  contact,  not  a 
few  AR'VN  battalions  liad  to  fight  on,  and 
did  flght  on,  after  they  had  been  reduced 
to  200  men  or  less.  Purthermore,  they  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  atuck,  and  reg- 
ularly did  attack,  when  they  had  to  traverse 
over  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  field  of 
fire  before  they  could  bring  their  own  weap- 
ons to  bear. 

That  highlights  another  point  of  great  sig- 
nificance, that  was  wholly  omitted  from  the 
pre-Tet  denlgratlons  of  ARVN.  Briefly.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  saw  trouble  ahead,  and 
asked  for  M-16  rifles  and  other  improved 
equipment  for  ARVN  as  long  ago  as  1965. 
For  budgetary  reasons,  apparently,  action  on 
Westmoreland's  request  was  long  deferred 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ARVN  units 
have  always  been  inuneasurably  weaker  than 
our  units,  in  organic  firepower,  in  all  sorts 
cf  back-up  resources,  and  above  all,  in  mo- 
bility— and  they  will  still  be  much  weaker. 
despite  the  M-i6  rifles  that  are  now  being 
provided  at  long  last.  And  on  the  other  hand^ 
there  was  a  long  period  when  the  ARVN 
units  even  had  substentlally  less  firepower 
than  the  newly  re-equlpped  VC  and  North 
Vietnamese  units. 


KOREAN    STORT    AGAIN 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  Korea  all  over 
again;  for  the  Korean  divisions  were  also 
denigrated  during  much  of  the  Korean  war. 
whereas  their  main  weakness  arose  from  the 
simple  fact  that  they  had  been  grossly  un- 
der-armed by  their  .American  suppliers.  This 
does  not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  ARVN  has 
ever  been  an  ideal  army,  or  that  better  weap- 
ons and  more  mobility  will  automaUcally 
make  ARVN  into  an  Ideal  army.  When 
President  Johnson  finally  intervened  in  earn- 
est In  Vietnam.  ARVN  was  already  a  de- 
feated  arm.   and   every   ARVN   officer. knew 
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is  much  It  takes  some  time  to  bring  oaclt 
A  defeated  army  to  a  state  of  self  confident 
proficiency  It  takes  even  more  time,  too,  to 
:mp;,int  a  fully  modern  military  system  in  a 
traditional  Asian  society,  and  thla  process  was 
not  really  completed  in  Korea  until  Presi- 
dent Chung  Hee  Park  finally  canoe  to  power. 
Patience  is  always  needed  in  such  matters. 
But  instead  of  patience  we  havie  too  often 
r.ad  the  kind  of  shameful  injustice  Senator 
Kennedy  was  led  to  commit. 

When  I  ask  myself  why  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
so  many  others  have  been  so  regularly  misled 
on  so  many  key  p>oint5  concernijig  tlie  war. 
I  confess  to  a  certain  bewilderinent.  The 
fashions  of  the  moment  certainly  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  What  has  happeiied  in  Viet- 
nam in  this  war  resembles,  on  a  Vastly  larger 
scale,  what  happened  in  the  prebs  hostel  in 
Chungking  in  the  war  years  in  iChlna.  The 
fashion  then  was  to  make  heroes  of  those 
virtuous  agrarian  reformers.  M^io  Tse-tung 
and  his  bloody-minded  frlendsj  and  just 
about  the  only  American  reporter  to  avoid 
making  an  ass  of  hLmself  by  refusing  to  fol- 
low the  fashion  was  .^rch  Steel^  of  the  old 
"Herald  Tribune  "  Then  too,  ir\  the  Diem 
years  in  Vietnam,  certain  newsjmpers 
acquired  what  can  only  be  called  b  vested  in- 
terest in  disaster;  and  since  diepe  were  the 
Saigon  bureaus  with  the  greatest  continuity. 
they  had  great  leverage  with  jate-comers. 
Then  again,  among  younger  ne^rspapermen 
particularly,  there  is  a  strange  new  theotY 
that  all  American  officials  and  liiost  Amer- 
ican rmlitary  otficers  are  Joined  together  In 
a  vast  conspiracy  to  gull  the  liome  folks, 
which  it  is  the  reporter's  duty  toi  attack  and 
expose,  as  though  he  were  attacking  and  ex- 
posing corruption  In  City  Hall.  It  seems  an 
odd  approach  to  an  American  war,  but  It  is 
certainly    there. 

NOT    A    HOPELESS     fi  \3, 

This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  pessimists  have  always  been  wrong,  or 
that  the  minority  of  optimists  have  always 
been  right.  As  I  look  back  over  my  own  cov- 
erage of  the  war.  I  think  I  have  been  broadly 
right  about  the  war's  larger  paCterns,  both 
■3,-hen  I  was  very  much  more  gloomy  than 
any  of  my  colleagues  In  the  year  prior  to  the 
.American  intervention,  and  a^ter  the  Inter- 
vention when  I  have  been  more  hppeful  than 
naost.  On  the  other  hand,  although  I  think 
I  <ot  the  pa-tems  right,  I  am  well;  aware  that 
I  have  some:lmes  been  over-optlntlstlc  about 
the  war's  time-frames — In  part,  as  over- 
reaction  to  the  sort  of  stuff  tjiat  was  so 
widely  written  about  Khesanh.  'Set  the  fact 
remains  that  this  has  never  beeji.  and  it  Is 
not  now  a  hopeless  and  unending  war;  and 
conveying  Just  this  impression  hts  been  the 
main  thrust  of  far  too  much  of  tthe  report- 
ing, analyzing  and  editorializing.  ' 

So  we  get  back  to  that  rock  an^  that  hard 
place.  Concerrung  the  hard  placfe.  it  must 
first  of  all  be  remembered  that;  the  Hanoi 
war-leaders'  aim  has  always  been  to  win  the 
war  in  Washington,  by  the  Impuijt  in  Amer- 
ica of  their  seeming  success  in  Vietnam.  Just 
AS  the  Viet  Mlnh  won  the  Preach  war  In 
Paris  rather  than  at  Dienblenphii.  Here  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  the  official  .  Hungarian 
Communist  newspaper  some  time  ago  pub- 
lished extracts  from  a  strikingly  interesting 
lecture  on  Dienbienphu,  given  .ty  General 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap  during  a  visit  to  Hanoi  by 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  Endre  Slk. 

"The  battle 'Of  Dienbienphu,"  Giap  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "was  essentially  the  last 
aesperate  gxertion  o:  the  Viet  Mlnji.  .  .  .  Hati 
we  not  been  victorious  there  .  .  .'■  our  arme« 
forces  were  on  the  verge  of  ccfcaplete  ex- 
haustion. .  .  We  had  to  put  everything  on 
one  card."  There  are  many  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, and  Douglas  Pike  and  all  the^jXher 
truly  Informed  analysts  In  facr  believerfeat 
the  motives  for  the  Tet  offensive  were  that 
Hanoi  was  in  serious  danger  of  lodng  the  war 
of  attrition,  and  therefore  "had  to  put  every- 
tbing  on  one  card."  A  maior  pubiyration  that 
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at  first  reported  the  Tet  offensive  ;n  the  most 
lurid  and  gloomy  terms,  more  recently  came 
around  to  the  view  that  Tet  was  a  military 
defeat  but  a  'psychological"  success  for  the 
enemy.  Yet  If  Tet  was  a  "psychological"  suc- 
cess, this  was  almost  solely  because  the  of- 
fensive's military  motives.  Its  trvie  military 
results  and  most  of  its  local  effects  were  in 
the  main  painted  in  colors  in  America  that 
had  few  recognizable  links  with  the  basic 
realities  in  Vietnam. 

TO    DESPERATE    LENGTHS 

That  was  the  reason,  of  course,  why  Tet 
was  so  profound  a  shock  to  American  opinion. 
Having  put  so  much  "on  one  card"  at  Tet,  the 
Hanoi  war  planners  are  plainly  going  to  the 
most  desperate  lengths,  In  order  to  try  the 
same  thing  all  over  again.  What  the  outcome 
will  be.  and  above  all.  how  It  will  be  rep- 
resented here  at  home,  none  can  foretell. 
What  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  will  do  If  their 
next  attempt  falls  or  Is  aborted,  also  cannot 
be  foretold  precisely — although  It  Is  clear 
that  tliey  will  then  be  In  very  bad  trouble 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  one  cannot  foretell  with  precision 
the  effect  of  the  talks,  the  partial  bombing 
halt,  and  any  future  extension  of  the  iximb- 
Ing  halt,  either  in  time  or  In  area — but  it  is 
clear  tliat  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  are  already 
beginning  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  reduction 
of  pressure,  the  release  of  resources  by  the 
partial  bombing  halt  and  the  general  easing 
of  their  situation  that  these  factors  have 
produced.  Unless  the  President  is  very  firm 
and  very  clear-minded,  all  this  may  perhaps 
produce  exceedingly  worrying  consequences 
on  the  battlefield,  at  any  rate  for  a  certain 
period. 

The  main  thing  Is  that  the  war-slUiatlon 
has  at  length  begun  to  have  a  stroiiglv 
climactic  smell.  Hence,  if  the  American  people 
have  the  sturdlness  and  resolution  not  to 
Imitate  the  French,  an  acceptable  end  of  the 
war  should  therefore  come  Into  sight  even- 
tually, whether  at  the  negotiating  table  or 
in  other  waj's.  Meanwhile  the  trouble  is  that 
a  near-French  mood,  God  save  the  mark,  has 
been  created  in  many  quarters  in  America. 
But  If  this  mood  leads  to  final  defeat,  and 
there  is  a  subsequent  inquest — as  there  will 
surely  be — the  Inquest  cannot  take  the  form 
it  did  last  time.  There  will  be  no  unlucky 
foreign  service  officers  to  serve  as  convenient 
victims,  although  they  had  far  less  influence 
on  events  and  displayed  considerably  better 
Judgment  than  most  of  the  denizens  of  the 
Chung  King  hostel.  In  the  next  round 
(Which  Heaven  forfend).  the  press  and  the 
allied  media  can  hardly  avoid  being  front 
and  center.  And  if  there  is  a  next  round,  the 
American  people's  notable  distaste  for  defeat 
in  any  form  will  probably  insure  even  more 
injustice  and  ugliness  than  we  experienced 
in  the  last  round. 

So  I  can  only  hope  that  Instead  of  the 
hard  place  we  get  the  rock — which  n.eans  a 
great  many  people  looking — idiotically  silly 
because  we  have  finally  won  the  war  they 
said  could  not  be  w^n 


AMERICAN    SOKOL    ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  there 
is  presently  a  revolution  going  on.  It  is 
not  a  bloody  revolution  but  it  is  far  from 
"quiet."  Correspondents  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, editorial  writers  in  the  United 
States.  Government  officials,  and  diplo- 


mats, arc  evaluating  the  events  occui- 
ring  in  C^echoslovakia.  This  countrv, 
which  until  iLs  domination  by  the  Nazi.s 
in  1938.  was  famous  lor  Thomas  G.  Ma- 
.sai'>'k's  democratic  regime  and  whose 
people  were  called  "the  Yankees  of  Eu- 
rope" are  again  rai.sing  their  heads  from 
30  years  of  dictatorship.  The  reports  are 
encouraginL'.  i  certainly  hope  that  tlip 
reform  of  the  I'egime  will  continue  it.< 
'oninterrupted  cour.^e  as  it  has  for  the.<;e 
past  few  months  There  must  be  no  out- 
side— and  I  .specifically  mean  no  Com- 
munist— interference  in  Czechoslovakia.-, 
bloodle.ss  re\'ohition. 

The  United  States  of  .America  ha.s 
again  honored  the  agreement  of  1944 
among  the  great  powers  of  Great  Britaiii 
Fi-ance.  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  be  re- 
spected. It  was  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
Communist  leaders  who  in  1948  did  not 
respect  this  agreement  and  brought  unto 
the  Czechoslovak  people  the  Communi.-t 
dictatorship. 

Recently  a  group  of  .Americans  of 
Czechoslovak  origin  met  in  Chicago. 
They  are  known  m  this  countiT  as  Amer- 
ican Sokols.  a  gymnastic  and  educational 
organization  founded  in  the  United 
States  in  1862.  they  have  for  more  than 
100  years  promoted  good  citizenship  and 
a  sound  mind  in  a  liealthy  body  through 
gymnastics. 

There  are  7.5  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  more  than  100  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  culture  of  the  United 
States. 

Their  brother  and  sister  Sokols  in 
Czechoslovakia  were  persecuted  by  tht- 
Communist  reuimc  in  1948  and  all  Sokol.^ 
pi'operties  and  the  organization  were  di.'- 
soived. 

Now  Sokols  m  Czechoslovakia  are  also 
rising  to  free  them.selves  from  the  tight 
control  of  communism.  The  American 
Sokols  recently  approved  a  lesolution  on 
their  behalf  so  that  the  Sokols  in  Czecho- 
slovakia can  be  encouraged  in  their  ei- 
forts. 

I  wish  to  enter  their  resolution,  signed 
by  the  executive  committee  and  the  di.- 
trict  presidents,  in  the  Record  with  my 
wholehearted  support. 

We  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
and  the  President  of  the  Six  Districts  of 
the  American  Sokol  Organization,  assem- 
bled in  conference  in  Chicago-land,  represej.t 
75  units  fostering  physical  fitness  nrograir.; 
in  the  United  St.ites  of  America  for  m:r" 
than  a  century  endorse  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"RESOLUTION     REGARDING     CVRRENT     EVENTS     TN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

"Tlie  events  taking  place  in  Czechoslovak^; 
within  the  past  month  liave  had  an  enthus- 
iastic repercussion  in  the  United  States 
They  have  conclusively  confirmed  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  Sokol  ideals  and  traininc 
are  so  deeply  embedded  in  our  people  thai 
they  could  not  be  eradicated  'nen  under  two 
decades  of  violent  dictators'iip.  Where  formr.l 
training  and  education  were  not  openly  pos- 
sible, the  ideals  were  still  kept  alive  and  in- 
stilled in  the  minds  of  children. 

'  Naw  the  Sokol,  as  well  as  many  other  for- 
bidden activities,  are  being  reactivated.  .-^ 
general  upsurge  to  employ  the  long  pent-up 
desire  to  take  an  active  free  part  in  the  fate 
of  the  nation  is  sweeping  ahead  at  an  un- 
believable pace. 
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"All  of  this  is  being  done  by  the  people 
themselves.  No  lUd  has  come  from  the  out- 
side. All  segments  of  the  nation  are  involved, 
from  the  WTiters.  students  and  liighly  edu- 
cated to  the  common  workers.  Almost  unani- 
mous is  the  desire  to  live  out  actively  again 
Komensky's  great  prophecy.  When  the  storms 
and  tornadoes  of  tlie  times  have  p.assed,  the 
rule  of  your  land  will  again  come  Into  your 
hands.  6  my  people.' 

•Twenty  years  of  a  model  republic,  1918 
to  1938,  were  great  enough  to  overcome  30 
years  of  oppressive  dictatorship,  1938-1968. 
The  entire  world  is  marveling  at  what  is  oc- 
curing,  not  only  because  it  is  liappening  but 
the  intelligent  disciplined  manner  in  which 
it  is  being  done. 

"Twenty-five  hundred  Sokols  from  every 
section  of  Czechoslovakia  are  now  attend- 
ing a  convention  m  Prague.  We  wish  them 
well  in  their  efforts  to  again,  openly  and 
proudly,  reactivate  the  democratic  ideals, 
purposes,  aims  and  goals  of  the  Sokol  found- 
ers :uid  those  who  carried  on  for  so  many 
decades." 

American  Sokol  Organization.  5611  West 
Cermak  Road.  Cicero.  III.,  60650. 
(Signed)  Stanley  Barcol,  President; 
Blanche  J.  Cihak.  Vice  President; 
George  C.  Basta.  Vice  President;  Betty 
Prener,  Secretary;  Ann  Falta.  FMnan- 
clal  Secretary:  Edward  Linhard.  Direc- 
tor of  Men;  Lorraine  Zdenek.  Director 
of  Women;  Emile  Pekar,  President. 
Northeastern  District.  Cleveland; 
Charles  Zraly.  President.  Eastern  Dis- 
trict. New  York;  Joseph  Drnek.  Presi- 
dent. Central  District.  Chicago;  Edward 
Pavoucek,  President,  Western  District, 
Omaha;  George  Prevratll,  President, 
Dallas;  George  Sp.anek,  Pacific  District, 
San  Francisco. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  held  great  significance  for  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
Of  paramount  significance  arc  the  talks 
relating  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace  in  this  war.  I  hailed  his  decision 
to  reduce  the  bombing  of  most  of  North 
Vietnam  in  what  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Now  it  is  my  fervent 


hope  and  prayer  that  these  preliminary 
talks,  which  are  now  just  getting  under- 
way, will  lead  to  a  cease-fire  in  all  of 
Vietnam,  North  and  South,  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  a  true  peace  which  will 
permit  the  return  home  of  the  troops 
now  lighting  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Until  Communist  aggression  is  halted 
and  the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam  can 
follow  the  free  course  of  self  determina- 
tion which  after  all  are  the  basic  issues 
of  this  war  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  troops  now  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  The  attacks  of  the 
past  few  days  by  Noith  Vietnamese  leg- 
ulars  upon  Saigon  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion the  absolute  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  strong  and  vigilant  position  until 
we  can  achieve  a  realietic  and  effective 
cease -fire. 

Here  at  home  we  face  major  domestic 
problems  including  the  riots  which 
swept  many  of  our  cities  during  the  past 
month.  After  personally  witnessing  the 
disturbances  in  our  Nation's  Capital  my 
lifelong  belief  in  the  importance  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  was  reaf- 
firmed. We  must  have  law  and  order. 
Our  police  and  firemen  at  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  must  be  respected. 

Under  our  Constitution  we  have  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
the  right  to  assemble  peacefully.  How- 
ever, when  demonstrations  become  dis- 
orderly, civil  disobedience,  looting,  burn- 
ing, vandalism,  and  deaths  result.  The 
lawbreakers  must  be  caught,  tried,  and 
sentenced  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

In  recent  years,  the  Nation  has  made 
tremendous  advances  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  This  has  been  accomplished,  how- 
ever, through  the  efforts  of  responsible 
people  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  color 
using  legal  means.  In  our  society,  this 
is  the  only  way  that  this  type  of  prog- 
ress can  be  achieved. 

Another  major  issue  of  our  limes  is 
iiiflation  and  its  erosion  of  nur  economy. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  House  and  Senate 
conferees  agreed  on  a  tax  increa.se  and 
a  I'eduction-in-spending  package  aimed 
at  curbing  inflation  by  1  educing  Federal 
.spending. 

The  tax  increase  lecommended  would, 
in  effect,  restore  about  50  percent  of  the 
tax  reduction  voted  by  Congress  in  1963. 
Even  with  the  added  surcharge  which 
will  be  in  effect  for  15  months,  assuming 
Congress  and  the  President  give  final 
approval  to  the  package,  individual  in- 
come-tax rates  would  be  lower  than  they 
were  prior  to  the  1963  tax  cut.  These 
tax  rates  would  be  substantially  below 
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the  peaks  which  were  achieved  duiing 
the  Korean  war. 

The  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee coupled  the  tax  increa.se  with  a  S6 
billion  reduction  in  spending.  Just  how 
this  reduction  will  be  accomplished  has 
not  been  detailed.  While  I  Mimly  sup- 
port the  policy  of  economy  in  govern- 
ment, we  must  al.so  insure  that  cuts  made 
in  the  name  of  economy  are  not  reduc- 
tions which  in  the  long  run  will  prove 
costly  to  the  Nr.iion. 

As  an  example  I  cite  the  public  works 
piograms  which,  for  many  people,  might 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  a  reasonable 
place  for  leductions.  I  peisonally  oppose 
crippling  cuts  in  public  works  projects 
because  they  are  most  beneficial  to  the 
economies  of  the  areas  concerned,  espe- 
cially in  regions  such  as  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  In  water  and  iJower 
development,  the  investment  made  by 
the  Fedeial  Government  is  leturned  to 
the  Tiea.sury  through  the  sale  of  water 
and  electrical  energy,  through  tlie  flood 
protection  which  is  offeied  to  our  com- 
munities, and  other  benefits. 

Adequate  access  al.so  is  essential  to  the 
resource  and  recreation  economy  of  our 
Second  Congressional  Di.strict.  Slowing 
down  a  sound  road  and  highway  devel- 
opment program  would  disiupt  our  econ- 
omy and  cannot  be  tolerated.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee I  have  worked  consistently  for  a 
sound  road  and  highway  improvement 
program  and  firmly  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue this  development. 

National  security,  civil  rights,  law  and 
order,  the  state  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, resource  development  aie  only  a 
few  of  the  many  difficult  domestic  and 
international  problems  which  your  Con- 
gress faces  in  these  difficult  times.  There 
are  many  other  issues  to  be  corLsidered — 
education,  agriculture,  consumer  mat- 
ters, housing,  tran-sportation,  to  name 
but  a  few.  With  coiieressional  sessions 
lasting  for  9.  10.  and  11  months  out  of 
the  year.  I  have  only  limited  opportuni- 
ties to  return  to  California  and  vi.sit  with 
.vou  personally  on  these  important  mat- 
ters: so  I  liope  you  will  keep  me  advised 
of  your  views  through  coricspondence. 

One  way  I  have  attempted  to  .solicit 
your  views  is  through  my  annual  legisla- 
tive questionnaire.  As  part  of  this  repoit 
to  the  people  of  the  Second  Conures- 
.sional  Di.strict  I  am  distributing  the  le- 
sults  of  my  196R  legislative  question- 
naires which  are  printed  below.  I  have 
found  the  lesults  very  enlightening  and 
informative,  and  hope  you  will.  too. 


Petcent 


Yes 


i7.  00 


1.  Is  President  .'ohnson  doing  a  good  job? 

2.  Wh(ch  course  of  action  should  ,ve  follow  in  Vietnam?  (check  only  1):  ,'«*  o 

(a)  Withdraw .   •  ^?  1^5 

(b)  Continue  limited  warfare  in  South  Vietnam  without  bombing  North  Vietnam  while  f.eei'.ing  I  eace  throuRh  iceoliaiions?... .    8.72 

(c)  Continue  bombing  r;orth  Vietnam  and  take  all  other  steps  necessary  to  achieve  a  niililary  victory  while  continuing  to  seek  peace  through 

negotiations? 

Undecided .-- -  

3.  Should  an  iiicome  tax  surcharge  be  enacted,  coupled  with  a  reduction  in  Fpderal  spending,  to  linance  the  war?  — 

4.  Do  you  (avor  elimination  ot  occurational  and  praduate  student  draft  determents?-- -   . 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  incentive  program  which  would  give  new  life  to  the  2d  district  gM  mining  industry? 

6.  Do  you  support  legislation,  including  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  strengthen  local  and  State  law  enlorcement  agencies' .- 

7.  Should  we  continue  a  Federal  program  of  public  works  development  including  flood  control  irrigation  and  highways? 

S.  Do  vou  support  expansion  oi  the  Federal  Government's  program  for  vocational  education? 

9.  Should  the  Federal  Government  require  lending  agencies  to  state  clearly  complete  interest  charges' .-.       

0.  Should  illegal  possession  distribution  and  manulaclure  of  LSD  and  similar  drugs  be  made  a  Federal  offense? 


:3  78 


No 


57.96 


Undecided 


18  2i 


■J.  a 

49  74 

12.82 

46  32 

45.22 

8.46 

72.64 

13.62 

13.6* 

«1  78 

«  70 

9.S2 

78  60 

!2.74 

3  66 

62.64 

33.94 

13.42 

91  92 

3.90 

4.18 

86.80 

7.68 

5.52 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GOV  LURLEEN 

WALLACE 

Mr  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama"^ 

There  ^^  as  no  objection. 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  Alabama  where  I  attended 
the  funeral  services  of  our  late  Governor, 
the  Hoiiorable  Lurleen  B.  Wallace.  I  rise 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  the  thousands 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  this  gracious, 
gallant  lady. 

The  hearts  of  all  Alabamians  are 
f.lied  with  sorrow  over  the  untimely 
dea:h  of  Governor  Wallace.  She  was  an 
outstanding  individual,  unique  in  her 
courageous  devotion  to  her  family,  her 
State,  and  her  countrvv  She  served  her 
people  m  the  very  highest  tradition  of 
leadership 

Governor  Wallace  undertook  her  du- 
ties as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
with  the  unswerving  determination  to  do 
a  good  job.  And  she  held  steadfast  to 
this  goal  throughout  her  term  as  Gover- 
nor. 

Lurleen  Wallace  believed  m.  and 
fought  for,  the  kind  of  things  that  have 
made  this  country'  great:  Belief  in  the 
people  and  their  ability  to  determine 
■he.:'  own  destiny. 

Thousands  of  words,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, have  been  written  about  her 
.service  as  Governor.  But  there  can  be  no 
disagreement  in  judging  her  character. 
For  our  Governor  possessed  courage  sel- 
ciom  surpassed.  She  possessed  a  quality 
of  character  that  strengthened  her  in  the 
face  of  o\erwhelming  adversity.  And  she 
possessed  the  ^reat  dignity  of  simplicity. 

.■\s  judged  by  our  length  of  time.  Gov. 
Lurleen  Wallace's  life  on  earth  was  but  a 
twinkle  ir  the  vastness  of  the  universe. 
But  measured  by  devotion  to  those  things 
she  believed  in.  her  life  will  never  cease, 
but  live  on  as  a  gift  of  courage  for  all 
maiikind. 


FEDERAL   GROUP  LIFE   INSURANCE 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  3PE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  vast 
a::d  intncate  compilation  of  Federal 
.statutes  and  regulations  known  as  the 
United  States  Code,  there  are  bound  to 
be  some  inequities  and  anomalies.  And, 
unfortunately,  amid.st  the  morass  of  sub- 
titles, techjiical  phraseology,  and  minute 
distmctions  contained  in  this  code,  it  is 
p.ot  hard  to  lose  sight  of  the  very  real 
fact  that  somewhere,  at  .^ome  time,  even 
the  smallest  and  .seemingly  most  in- 
significant line  of  one  of  our  statutes  will 
have  extremely  important,  personal,  and 
immediate  cor.sequences  I'or  some  in- 
dividual To  that  individual,  the  law  is 
neither  abstract  nor  insignificant.  It  may 


bring  welcome  and  needed  relief  or  an 
increase  in  hardship  and  miser.-  But  re- 
gardless of  the  direction  of  the  effect,?, 
the  law  becomes  for  this  person  a  vital 
and  dynamic  force  which  seems  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  inert  and  pas- 
sive set  of  printed  words  contained  in 
the  voluminous  pages  of  one  of  our 
statute  books.  Consequently,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  the  dynamic  force 
which  is  the  law  can  operate  free  from 
the  inequities  and  inadequacies  that  can 
cause  undue  hardships  to  those  persons 
directly  afTected. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  just 
such  a  deficiency  exists  in  one  of  our 
Federal  statutes,  and  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  desigiied  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. The  problem  exists  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  regulations  per- 
taining to  group  life  insurance.  Under 
5  use.  8705ia).  if  an  insured  Federal 
employee  dies  without  de.signating  a 
beneficiary  or  leaving  a  surviving  spouse. 
the  insurance  proceeds  would  go  to  the 
child  or  children  of  the  employee."  Un- 
fortunately, neither  chapter  87  nor  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  regulations 
define  the  term  "child."  This  omission 
seems  particularly  anomalous  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  section  of  the  code 
which  covers  survivorship  annuities  im- 
der  the  Retirement  Act  defines  the  term 
"child"  as  including  an  adopted  child, 
and  a  step>child  or  recognized  natural 
child  who  lived  with  the  employee  m  a 
regular  parent-child  relationship:  and 
for  purposes  of  health  insurance  a  child 
is  defined  as  an  adopted  child:  and  a 
stepchild,  foster  child,  or  recognized 
natural  child  who  lives  with  the  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  in  a  regular  pai-ent- 
child  relationship. 

The  inconsistencies  and  discrepancies 
revealed  by  these  definitions,  .ind  the 
inequities  they  cause,  demand  our  cor- 
rective attention.  Many  Federal  em- 
ployees who  provide  parental  support  for 
children  living  with  them  'In  a  regular 
parent-child  relationship  '  can  leave  \1r- 
tually  no  assets  other  than  the  ^roup 
life  insurance  benefits,  the  survivor  an- 
nuities, and  the  health  insurance  bene- 
fits which  the  surviving  children  can 
continue  to  receive.  Congress  has  already 
acknowledged  the  wisdom  and  the  jus- 
tice of  these  benefits  by  authorizing  such 
insurance  programs.  Does  it  not  then 
seem  rather  arbitrary  and  unfair  to  per- 
mit a  foster  child  to  receive  benefits 
imder  the  tenns  of  the  health  insurance 
plan,  but  deny  the  same  foster  child  tlie 
right  to  obtain  siu-vivor  annuity  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  law  upon  the 
death  of  the  employee  or  member  par- 
ent? And  is  it  not  even  more  incongru- 
ous to  make  the  foster  child  or  the  step- 
child Ineligible  to  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits from  the  Federal  employees  group 
life  insurance  that  the  legitimate  child 
of  the  deceased  employee  would  receive'' 
Clearly,  these  restrictions  do  not  with- 
stand the  test  of  reason. 

The  remedial  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions designed  to  correct  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  present  law : 

Section  1  of  the  draft  would  add  a  new- 
sentence  to  section  8705 (a.i  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  a  stepchild 


and  a  foster  child,  living  with  the  em- 
ployee m  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship, but  not  the  descendants  of  a  de- 
ceased stepchild  or  a  foster  child,  eligi- 
ble to  share  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
ceeds from  Federal  employees'  group  life 
insurance  to  the  same  extent  as  a  legit- 
imate child  ol  the  deceased  employee. 

Section  2  would  entitle  a  foster  child 
who  lived  with  the  employee  or  member 
in  a  regular  parent-child  relationship  u> 
survivor  annuity  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  law-  upon  the  death  of  the 
employee  or  member  parent. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  would  exempt 
the  survivor  annuity  made  payable  to  a 
foster  child  by  section  2  from  the  slatu- 
torv-  requirement  that  money  in  the  re- 
tirement fund  may  not  be  u.sed  to  pay 
new  retirement  benefits  until  an  appro- 
priation is  made  to  cover  the  cost. 

-Section  4  stipulates  that  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  draft  will  apply  only  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  or  a  member 
w-ho  is  separated  on  or  after  date  <>'. 
enactment 

This  Congress  has  faced,  and  is  now 
facing  a  number  of  enormously  compI--'X 
pieces  of  legislation  Involving  the  ex- 
penditures of  millions  and  affecting  'he 
lives  of  thousands.  The  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  is  not  of  this  magnittid'. 
but  to  those  directly  affected  by  the  loop- 
holes in  the  present  law,  the  propo.^ed 
changes  will  be  meaningful  indeed. 
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THE    KANSAS    CITY   RIOT 

Mr.    RANDALL.   Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 

-.inanimous   consent    to   extend   my   :e- 
marks  m  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  R.AND.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  althou-h 
it  has  been  3  weeks  since  its  printing. 
I  have  just  come  across  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  .Jackson  Ciunty  Sentinel 
published  :it  Blue  .Spiintrs.  Mo.,  in  our 
congressional  district,  under  date  of 
Thursday,  April  25.  1968. 

The  editorial,  entitled  'Riots.  Thieves, 
Cops,  and  Other  Nasty  Words."  was 
•written  by  Mrs.  Lois  Lauer  Wolfe,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Sentinel,  Mrs.  Wolfe  is  .a 
present  a  regional  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Press  Women, 
past  president  of  the  Missouri  Pre- 
Women,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 
a  women's  journalism  fraternity. 

There  may  be  a  few  controversial 
tenns  in  the  editorial.  Including  the  best 
way  to  describe  the  racial  strife  which 
happened  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  during 
the  second  week  of  April  1968.  Bu: 
whether  w-e  call  this  public  disturban'." 
a  "riot"  or  "civil  disorder."  the  facts  an' 
that  there  was  much  violence  in  Kan:-;;s 
City,  and  any  sood  dictionary  will  list  .i- 
one  of  the  best  sj-nonyms  of  the  wciid 
"riot,"  the  w-ords  "violent  di.sorder." 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  editorial. 
I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that 
Kansas  City  Police  Chief  Kelley  did  a  re- 
markable ,iob.  I  am  also  txisitive  Gcv 
Warren  E.  Heames  exercised  good  judg- 
ment to  call  in  the  National  Guard  at  the 


very  beginning  of  the  trouble  rather  than 
wait  until  the  pre.sence  of  the  Guard 
would  have  been  ineffective,  as  was  prov- 
en in  so  many  other  cities. 

Mrs.  Wolfe's  reference  to  Time  maga- 
zine's description  of  our  difficulties  in 
Kansas  City  is  particularly  hard-hitting 
when  she  notes  Time  referred  to  our  law- 
enforcement  offlcials  as  "cops"  instead  of 
the  ordinary  description  of  ■■pohcemen." 
I  recall  Time  applauded  the  orders  given 
to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  police  U)  "look 
the  other  way  and  iunore  looters."  Tnis 
publication  .should  understand  different 
orders  w-ere  pas.sed  down  to  the  police  in 
most  of  the  Middle  West  where  Kansas 
City  is  situated.  Out  there,  to  the  credit 
of  their  superiors,  police  were  told  to  en- 
force the  law  against  all  thieves,  looters, 
and  arsonists.  Time  magazine  casts  a 
most  unfair  refiection  when  it  lowers  it- 
self to  describe-  our  honest,  dedicated,  and 
yet  underpaid,  law-enforcement  offlcials 
with  the  intentionally  derogatory  de- 
scription of  "cops." 

Mrs.  'Wolfe  deserves  commendation  for 
being  critical  of  a  magazine  .such  as  Time 
which  approved  of  all  those  cities  who 
tiu-ned  their  looters  and  arsonists  free. 
She  also  deserves  our  praise  for  defend- 
ing Chief  Kelley  against  the  "bleeding 
hearts"  who  would  tr>-  to  fire  the  chief 
of  police  simply  because  he  was  trying  to 
enforce  the  law. 
Mrs.  Wolfe's  editorial  follows: 
Riots,  Thie%-es,  Cops,  and  Other  Nastt 
Words 
( By  Lois  Lauer  Wolfe) 
The  recent  riots  in  Kansas  City  and  the 
meiropolitan    newspaper's    euphemistic    de- 
scription o£  them  as  "disorders"  makes  me 
wonder  how  many  persons  are  actually  in- 
fluenced by  a  news  media's  choice  of  words 
and  how  many  persons  are  able  to  see  the 
bias  that  shines  through. 

"Disorder  Data" — what  a  cute  term  for 
the  poor  \-ictlms  of  the  burning  and  loot- 
ing to  ."iee  their  losses  listed  imder.  There 
have  been  race  riots  in  Kansas  City  In  previ- 
ous years,  but  Star  readers  of  course  do  not 
Imow  this,  and  it  took  several  days  for  them 
to  break  down  and  apply  the  word  •riot" 
to  the  current  incidents 

I  believe  that  this  choice  of  words  and 
the  reporting  that  accompanied  them  are 
partiallv  responsible  for  the  attitude  of  the 
-bleeding  hearts"  -^vho  want  to  tire  their 
chief  of  police  for  controlling  the  riots. 

They  make  it  sound  like  the  police  started 
the  whole  thing  with  their  tear-gae  at  city 
hall-  Are  they  forgetting  that  it  stro-ted  con- 
slderablv  earlier  than  that,  with  ,i  lack  r,t  dis- 
cipline and  school  officials  who  coiUdn't  con- 
trol their  students?  Are  they  forgetting  a 
long,  long  march  down  our  public  streets  that 
some  news  media  made  sound  like  a  h.ippy, 
Jovous  carefree  batch  of  schoolchildren  out 
for  a  holiday?  Tlie  police  -^11  tell  you  that 
the  "provocation"  occurred  lone  before  the 
arrival  at  citv  hall,  with  the  gang  yelling 
"This  town  11  burn  tonight"  and  other  threats 
as  thev  went,  and  the  preachers  along  the 
side  telling  the  white  people  "watch  out  for 
rocks  !'- 

My  opinion  Is  that  the  police  should  have 
surrounded  the  whole  batch  ,'ts  they  marched 
tip  1-70  and  put  them  all  in  jail  on  charges 
of  creating  a  nuisance,  blocking  traffic,  and 
obstrucMng  a  public  thoroughfare  And  the 
arrests  should  have  included  Mayor  Ilus 
Davis,  who  made  an  .'tss  of  himself  by  march- 
ing along  leading  the  law-breakers. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  Tlm.e  Magazine  which  approved  of  all  the 


towns  who  did  nothing  (and  of  those  who 
turned  their  looters  and  arsonists  free  even 
after  arrest)  and  criticized  Kansas  City  for 
having  enforced  the  law  and  attempted  to 
keep  order  They  referred  to  "the  carnival  air 
that  pervaded  the  looting  mobs.  'Hell,  I  can't 
kill  a  kid  running  away  with  two  sport  coats," 
said  a  Chicago  cop."  Since  when  have  "loot- 
ing mobs"  been  a  "carnival"?  If  I  were  the 
store  owner,  I  certainly  would  have  shot  at 
the  looters.  Incidentally,  who  told  the  police- 
man he  had  to  shoot  to  kill?  Why  couldn't  he 
have  shot  the  kid  in  the  leg  so  he  couldn't 
run  and  then  arrested  him  as  a  thief? 

In  all  the  furor  over  -Civil  rights  (which 
are  apparently  only  rights  that  belong  to 
Negroes),  where  have  we  lost  the  rights  of 
the  decent,  law-abiding  citizen  to  protection 
of  lUs  life  luid  property? 

.'Vnd  why.  may  I  ask,  are  these  same  law- 
abiding  citizens  allowing  their  ministers  and 
preachers  to  stand  on  the  side  of  thieves, 
arsonists,  and  criminals?  It's  a  good  thing  I 
withdrew  from  the  Methodist  church  In  the 
last  presidential  election  when  they  chose  to 
stick  their  noses  where  they  didn't  belong. 
The  preachers  picketed  Republican  head- 
quarters (I'm  a  Democrat,  but  I  don't  play 
politics  that  way,  and  when  the  head  of  the 
Methodist  church  announced  he  was  speak- 
ing for  so  many  million  Methodists,  all  I 
could  do  was  cease  to  be  a  Methodist,  because 
he  certainly  wasn't  speaking  lor  me).  And 
here  Is  the  Methodist  "church'  again,  calling 
for  the  dismissal  of  Police  Chief  Kelley,  who 
did  a  remarkable  Job.  along  with  the  sherlfls 
department  and  the  national  guard,  of  try- 
ing to  protect  a  lot  ol  Methodists  and  their 
property. 

I  want  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  man 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Star  Friday  express- 
ing his  delight  on  attending  Easter  services 
In  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  and  hearing  a  sermon 
about  God  and  the  Resurrection  "Instead  of 
the  philosophical,  socio-political,  existential- 
ism gobbledygook  that  I  became  accustomed 
to  hearing  In  the  various  churches  of  my  own 
denomination  in  Kansas  City."  "There  are  a 
lot  of  us  In  the  congregation  who  feel  the 
same  way. 

Words  can  be  Inflammatory  and  provoca- 
tive. Would  calling  the  Incidents  "riots" 
have  provoked  more  people  to  riot?  Or  would 
It  have  provoked  responsible  people  to  help 
the  law  enforcers. 

Time's  description  of  the  results  in  Kansas 
City  was  summed  up  by  "a  rampage  resulting 
in  250  fires.  $500,000  damage  in  looting  and 
buriUng.  65  Injurlee  and  six  deaths —  all  of 
them  Negroes  shot  by  cops." 

I  believe  that's  enough  damage  that  they 
should  have  been  called  thieves,  looters,  and 
arsonists,  instead  of  Negroes  (capital  N)  If 
the  same  sentence  is  going  to  refer  to  "cops" 
Instead  of  a  simple,  dignified,  respectful  term 
like  "policemen." 

Time's  sentence  Is  "Inflammatory  and  pro- 
vocative" to  me.  It's  provoking  me  to  put  my 
thoughts  In  writing,  and  I  hope  it  inflames 
a  whole  lot  of  respectable  citizens  who  will 
stand  up  for  the  belief  that  the  police  have 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  enforce  the  laws. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  1  hour,  on  May  14, 
1968;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  »at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery),  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery),  for  10  minutes,  on  May 
14;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.i,  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  family  illness. 

Mr.  Tenzer  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT",  for  week  of  May  13.  1968,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Fe.'\ser,  through  May  21,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 
'    Mr.    Pepper    'at   the    request   of    Mr. 
Albert;  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances  and 
to  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tunney  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances. 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wylie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Winn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Asherook  in  two  instances 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 
Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Roth. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MONTGOMERY!  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ; 

Mr.  K.ASTENMEIER. 

Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Resnick. 
Ml-.  Howard. 

Mr.  ScHETJER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steed  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Feighan  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr  Rarick  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Poage  ui  two  instances. 
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ENROLLED   BILI 


>ic;ned 


Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oil  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  wss  thereupon 
siened  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  14940  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. 


SEN.ATE   ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  In  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  Montana,  to  certain  I:.- 
dlans.  and  for  otiier  purposes. 


Mr 


\ 


ADJOURNMENT 
MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


move  that  the  House  do  n-.w  adjour.i. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
at  1  ochxk  and  45  minutes  p.m.'.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. May  14.  1968.  at  12  ocloc|c  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMLTSflCATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1832.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  tJnited  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  February 
27-28.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  section  331  iH. 
Doc.  No.  309):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1833.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  deter- 
mination that  it  is  In  the  national  interest 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  extend  guar- 
antees, insurance  credits,  and  to  participate 
in  the  extension  of  credits  in  connection  with 
anv  transaction  involving  the  exportation  of 
US.  products  and  services  to  Yugoslavia,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2ibii2i 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  j 

1834.  A  letter  from  the  AssistKnt  to  the 
Commissioner.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  m  the  publif  schools  of 
th?  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  oi 
purchasing  annuities  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  403(bi  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  and  for  other  purpai^es:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1835.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  transmit- 
ting lists  containing  ( 1 1  the  names,  sal- 
aries, and  duties  of  all  employees  and  officers 
in  the  employ  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  (2)  cases 
heard  and  or  decided  by  the  Board,  and  (3i 
the  fiscal  statement  showing  total  obligations 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1967.  pursuant  to  section  3ic)  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947:  to  the  Committee  on  EWucation  and 
Labor. 

1836.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
activities  under  section  401.  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  for  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions    of    section    404{di     of    the    act 


(Public  Law  81-152);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  costs  by 
accelerating  the  disposal  of  unneeded  storage 
structures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  ol  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  repwjrt  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  approved 
July  7,  1943  (57  Stat.  380),  as  amended  by 
59  Stat.  434  and  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

18.39.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  pursuant  to 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  "u.S 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  relating  to  political  participation  by 
Negroes  since  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  85-315.  as  amended;  to 
tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa  expressing  opposltloii  to 
HR.  13311.  relating  to  foreign-flag  fishing 
vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Joslah  K.  Lilly  (Rept.  No.  1375).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HR  17232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  convey  certain  lands  known 
a.s  Fort  Lawton  situated  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  city  of  Seattle  and  King  Countv, 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HR.  17233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  17234.  A  tMU  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  II.  1968.  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
rental  of  iingle  family  houses  without  the 
use  of  real  estat?  brokers;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

HR.  17235  .A  bill  To  .imend  section  9  of 
.m  act  approved  August  4.  1950.  entitled  'An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL : 

H.R.  17236.  A  bill  to  amend  section  231  oi 
tit!e  18.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  certain 
elements  with  respocfto  certain  offenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  17237.  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  the  purpose  of  certain  payments  under 
the  Federal  employees'  group  life  insurance 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  laws:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  17238.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  I4ic)  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  requiring 
an   annual    report    by   the  Secretary  of   the 


Treasury  with  respect  to  the  bonding  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  i.iitt 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr    LANGEN: 

HR   17239.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  gruwtii 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  a:]d  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me  ins 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H  R.  17240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renew:.! 
requirements  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  .-ervices.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelgii 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  17241  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  22  to  24 
the  age  at  which  an  individual  ot'ierw).-,p 
qualified  for  child's  insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  school  attendance  can  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  such  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    PELLY: 

H  R.  17242.  A  bill  to  ericounige  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr    SAYLOR : 

H.R.  17243.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitabl.- 
basls;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
Dv  Mr.  THOMPSON  o;  New  Jersev: 

HR.  17244.  A  bill  to  set  forth  a  congre.-^- 
slonal  statement  on  a  national  educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Healtli, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  implement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  17245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Elamanamadathll;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  17246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  17247.    A    bill    lor   the   relief   of   Alice 
Pua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  17248.  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  Violetta 
Stylianou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS ; 
H  R.  17249   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Ravmond 
J.  Grachek:   to  the  Committee  on  the"  Judi- 
ciary. 


May  IS,  1968 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rale  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk '.s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

309.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Alfred 
M.  Kunze.  Hicksville.  N.Y..  relative  to  legisla- 
tion for  poor  people:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Washington.  D.C..  rela- 
tive to  resolutions  of  the  77th  Continental 
Congress.  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  John  S.  OrpUia, 
Columbia.  S.C.  for  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

312  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Bavonne,  N.J..  opposing 
pending  legislation  relative  to  liberalizing 
truck  size  and  weight  limits  on  interstate 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

313.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs  Mabel  Sue  Trau- 
gott,  Weslaco,  Tex.,  for  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rf  M.\RKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LAUSCHE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

OF    VIRCl.MIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
throu.eh  the  years,  Frank  L.^usche,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  has  demon- 
strated a  toughness  of  .spirit  and  mind 
which  has  won  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  oppose  the  positions  he  has  t-aken. 
It  can  surely  be  said  there  have  never 
been  any  strin£;s  on  Frank  J.  Lavsche, 
He  is  his  own  man.  and  m  being  that,  he 
is  a  man  of  the  people  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  a  tribute  to  Senator  Lausche 
which  was  written  by  the  noted  column- 
ist, James  J.  Kilpatrick,  and  published 
in  the  Richmond  News-Leader  of  Satur- 
day, May  11.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TRiam  TO  L.4USCHE:  Ohio  s  Bare-Knuckled 

LrrrLE  Giant 

( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington. — Back  in  mid-April,  when 
the  newspaper  editors  were  having  their  an- 
nual consistory  out  at  the  Shoreham.  I  ran 
into  Ohio's  Senator  FYank  Lausche  and  asked 
him  how  he  was  doing.  He  rolled  those  ex- 
pressive eyes  to  heaven  and  crossed  his  fingers 
for  luck.  I  promised  myself  to  write  a  piece 
about  the  old  maverick,  but  other  things  got 
in  the  way.  Now.  dammit.  It's  too  late.  He 
v.-ent  down  to  defeat  in  Tuesday's  senatorial 
prirriary.  His  departure  from  the  Washington 
.scene  will  be  a  real  loss  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  country,  too. 

Lausche  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  Over 
the  years,  you  came  to  expect  most  of  the 
Southern  Democrats  to  rack  up  a  stoutly  Re- 
publican record,  but  the  old  warhorses  from 
Dixie  were  secure  in  their  .saddles;  no  one 
paid  much  attention.  By  the  same  token,  you 
knew  about  where  Wayne  Morse,  the  Oregon 
cactus,  would  sink  his  barbs.  Lausche  was 
different.  He  voted  his  convictions  with  reck- 
less disdain  for  party  labels.  He  was  a  con- 
.«ervatlve.  btit  a  restless  conservative;  he 
would  not  stand  and  be  hitched. 

Great  day.  we  will  miss  him  next  year! 
He  came  to  the  Senate  in  1957.  after  serving 
five  terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  had  done 
a  brilliant  Job  in  the  statehouse.  My  own 
recollection  of  Lausche  goes  back  to  the  fall 
of  1951.  when  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  met  in  Cleveland.  He  held 
his  tough  audience  spellbound  for  an  hour, 
with  a  virtuoso  performance  on  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  State  government 

Come  to  think  of  it.  he  always  had  the 
air  of  a  virtuoso.  He  looked  like  a  solo  pianist 
or  a  visiting  guest  conductor — swarthy,  his 
hands  always  in  motion,  his  mobile  face 
urging  a  faster  tempo.  Over  the  years,  his 
great  shock  of  dark  hair  turned  grey;  the 
lines  deepened  around  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
but  i-ie  never  lost  the  vitality  of  1951.  In  a 
chamber  of  lusty  debators.  he  held  his  own 
with  the  best. 

A  good  deal  was  made  in  the  press  of  the 
Senator's  age — he  is  72 — but  it  wasn't  his 
age  that  beat  him  on  Tuesday.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  Lgrusche's  own  stubbornness  and 
organized  labor's  strength.  The  last  time  the 
Senator  ran.  in  1962.  he  won  re-election  bv 


nearly  700.000  votes.  He  spent  next  to  nothing 
in  that  campaign,  and  he  adamantly  refused 
to  spend  much  of  anything  this  spring.  The 
people  knew  where  he  stood — or  they  ought 
to  know.  He  had  voted  for  the  open  housing 
bill,  but  he  also  had  spon.sored  (With  Strom 
Thurmond)  a  tough  amendment  to  punish 
rioters  He  was  hard  on  Vietnam  He  was  hard, 
in  truth,  on  Just  about  everything.  There  was 
mighty  little  softness  In  him. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  Lausche  should 
have  been  toppled  by  former  Representative 
John  J.  GUllgan.  for  GlUigan  was  defeated 
two  years  ago  by  young  Robert  Taft  In  the 
zoology  of  f)olitics.  Taft  is  a  kitten  and 
Lausche  a  catamount. 

This  time.  GlUigan  benefited  from  one  of 
those  great  efforts  that  labor  can  mount  In 
Ohio.  During  his  single  term  in  the  House 
( 1965-66).  Gilligan  rated  a  neat  100  per  cent 
in  the  scorecards  of  the  AFL-CIO.  By  con- 
trast, his  rating  from  the  conservative  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  was  a  feeble 
7  Gilligan  also  benefited  m  Cleveland  from 
the  help  of  Negro  leaders  Identified  with 
Mayor  Carl  Stokes. 

In  November.  Gilligan  will  be  pitted  against 
the  Republican  Senatorial  nominee.  Ohio's 
Attorney  General  William  B  Saxbe.  Conserv- 
atives who  are  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
Lausche  may  be  consoled,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  lively  hope  of  .seeing  Saxbe  elected. 
Saxbe  is  known  as  a  pragmatist.  a  savvy  cam- 
paigner, a  competent  middle-of-the-roader 
with  broad  appeal  across  the  Republican 
spectrum.  The  House  elections  of  1966  dem- 
onstrated a  Republican  trend  In  Ohio;  if  the 
momentum  can  be  stistained  in  November. 
Saxbe  should  win 

But  with  deference  to  the  gentleman,  he 
won't  bring  to  the  Senate  the  color,  the 
verve,  and  the  bare  knuckled  spirit  of  Ohio's 
little  giant  In  the  lovely  hurly-burly  of  the 
Hill.  Lausche  has  fought  the  good  fight.  It's 
a  pity  to  see  him  knocked  out. 


GEN.  HAROLD  K.  JOHNSON  AD- 
DRESSES AMERICAN  ORDNANCE 
ASSOCIATION  ON  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    N'EW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army, 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  will  soon  retire. 
During  his  long  and  proud  military 
career  his  words  and  deeds  have  marked 
him  as  a  great  leader.  Those  privileged 
to  know  him  have  admired  his  clear 
thinking,  quiet  courage  and  profes.sional 
competence.  Those  qualities  have  served 
our  country  well.  Even  beyond  all  this, 
we  appreciate  his  sterling  character  and 
devotion  to  high  ideals. 

General  Johnson  commands  the  Army 
of  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
world,  but  his  reliance  is  not  solely  on 
the  weapons  or  troops  at  his  disposal  but 
upon  the  moral  force  our  Nation  em- 
bodies. This  was  reflected  in  his  memor- 
able talk  at  the  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  in  February  and  agair  May  9 
at  the  50th  annivensar^.'  dinner  of  the 
American  Ordnance  Association.  On  this 
latter  occasion.  General  Johnsoi.  re- 
ceived the  coveted  award  of  the  Crozier 


Medal  and  responded  with  an  address 
which  outlines  brilliantly  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  America.  It  is  sober  but  inspir- 
ing reading,  de.sipned  to  make  us  think 
and  act  promptly  and  effectively  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation.  I  share  this  message  with 
my  colleagues  confident  that  it  will  be 
found  a  compelling  call  to  arms. 
The  address  follows: 

.ADDRE.SS    BY    GEN.    HAROLD    K.   JOHNSON.    CHIEF 

OF   STAFF.    US.    .Army.    50th    Anniversary 

Meeting.  American  Ordnance  Association. 

Washington.  DC.  May  9.  1968 

I  am  doubly  honored  tonight-  first  by  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  American  Ord- 
nance Association  on  the  occasion  of  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  and  second  by  your  gen- 
erous award  of  the  Crozier  Medal.  The  As- 
sociation has  served  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Slates  for  half  a  century  and  has  al- 
ways been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Army. 

General  Crozier.  a  lormer  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, devoted  his  life  to  moving  the  Army 
ahead  on  the  swelling  wave  of  technology.  I 
challenge  the  A.sstKlatlon  Ut  strive  for  the 
same  order  of  achievement  in  the  next  fifty 
years  Tlie  technological  wave  has  not  yet 
reached  its  crest  Proper  harnessing  of  its 
surging  power  will  take  all  your  skill,  cour- 
age and  devotion. 

1  pondered  a  long  time  before  I  decided 
what  to  talk  about  tonight.  Since  technology 
and  Its  management  are  your  major  concern. 
I  thought  perhaps  I  might  discuss  the  appli- 
cation of  management  in  the  Army.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  we're  on  the  watershed 
now  in  a  great  management  revolution  In  the 
Army.  We've  identified  our  goals  clearly  and 
we've  recently  taken  some  giant  steps  to- 
ward mastering  our  resources  As  .i  result, 
we're  acquiring  real  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  improve  their  employment.  It  was  Just  a 
matter  of  finding  the  handle,  really.  Now  our 
task  is  one  of  continued  improvements  and 
for  this  reason  I've  decided  against  talking 
to  you  further  about  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  the  budget  cycle.  While  they  are 
at  the  core  of  our  day-to-day  operations.  I 
believe  an  occasion  such  as  this  warrants  a 
greater  stimulation  than  a  mundane  de- 
scription of  how  computers  help  the  Army. 

Rather,  tonight  I  want  to  get  very  quickly 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  much  larger  sub- 
ject— one  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  Nation  today.  And.  I  say  at  the  out- 
set, the  way  we  choose  to  deal  with  It  will 
determine  the  future  path  of  the  America 
we  know  now — the  America  we  remember — 
and  the  America  we  would  like  to  have. 

What  I  refer  to  is  what  I  call  the  American 
vision  My  definition  of  the  American  vision 
is  not  a  complex  abstract  philosophy  for  In- 
tellectuals to  debate  It  is  simple.  It  is  some- 
thing every  man  can  understand.  It  Is  essen- 
tially those  things  we  stand  for.  It  is  what 
motivated  our  ancestors  to  come  to  a  wild 
and  unknown  land  and  gamble  everything, 
including  their  lives,  to  make  It  go.  It  is 
what  we  read,  without  innuendoes,  in  the 
documents  that  a  few  visionary  patriots 
wrote — our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  our  Constitution.  The  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
is  what  we  read  in  the  court  decisions, 
treaties,  laws  and  ordinances  placed  on  the 
books  ever  since.  We  have  seen  parts  of 
them  again  and  again  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  American  vision  is  nothing  more  than 
our  fundamental,  ethical  and  moral  belief  tn 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  so- 
ciety— belief  that  the  Individual  counts  for 
a  great  deal.  If  is  our  embrace  of  freedom, 
all  kinds  of  freedom.  riq;hteousness  and  Jus- 
tice. Thev  count  for  more  than  wealth,  in- 
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auence  world  power  or  other  transitory 
values  We  started  with  those  principles,  we 
have  stayed  with  those  prlnclplee.  and  they 
have  achieved  for  us  the  affluence  and  the 
xorld  eminence  we  enjoy  today.  That  Is  the 
American  vision  in  a  nutshell. 

Last  month  I  returned  from  my  tenth  visit 
to  South  Vietnam  While  there  I  encoun- 
tered openly  expressed  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  soldiers  about  what  has  been  talcing 
place  back  here.  They  understand  why  they 
are  In  Vietnam  and  what  must  be  done  over 
there  But  they  do  not  understand  what  is 
happening  here  at  home  While  doing  my 
best  to  explain,  I  felt  compelled  to  tell  them 
honestly  of  what  I  considered  to  be  two 
great  tragedies  that  have  befallen  this  Na- 
tion In  recent  months  The  first  of  these  was 
the  unfortunate  loss  of  confidence  after 
North  Vietnam's  Tet  offensive  The  second 
tragedy  I  told  them.  Is  domestic  disturb- 
ance I  believe—  and  I  have  so  stated  on 
many  occasions — that  dissent,  debate,  pub- 
lic assembly  and  the  privilege  of  seeking  re- 
dress for  grievances  are  rights  that  we  train 
our  young  citizens  to  exercise.  But  the  spec- 
tacles that  we  have  witnessed  In  our  city 
streets  and  on  some  of  our  college  campuses 
lately  simply  indicate  a  growing  disrespect 
for  law  and  order. 

And  yet  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment— oi  any  well-ordered  society — is  the 
rule  of  law.  Without  order.  Justice  and  free- 
dom disappear.  In  the  final  analysis,  our 
xiational  security,  along  with  that  of  other 
nations,  rests  upon  a  rule  of  law  and  order, 
both  domestic  and  international. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  speak 
tonight,  and  I  raise  the  question:  What  has 
happened  to  the  American  vision?  Is  it  as 
distinct  to  Americans  today  as  It  was  when 
I  was  a  boy''  Certainly,  the  level  of  criticism 
both  at  home  and  abroad  is  much  higher 
now  than  it  used  to  be  But  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexities  of  our  world- 
wide responsibilities,  is  that  really  so  sur- 
prising'' 

In  Boston  last  week,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Adjutants  General  Association.  I  dealt  with 
a  number  of  allegations  often  leveled  at  our 
society.  Torlght,  at  the  risk  of  repetition.  I 
would  like  vo  refer  to  those  allegations  and 
deal  -i-ith  certain  additional  ones.  Let  me 
Srst  answer  some  of  our  foreign  critics: 

Some  say  that  economic  gain  motivates 
our  every  foreign  policy  decision — that  the 
Stat«  Department  puts  a  dollar  sign  on  every 
treaty  and  agreement. 

I  say  that  history  proves  otherwise — that 
our  relations  with  other  countries  have  been 
based  on  our  ethical  heritage  and  not  on 
sterile  economic  determinism.  Some  people 
in  other  countries  say  that  there  Is  a  dollar 
invasion,  that  tJ.S  capital  is  attempting  to 
control  foreign  industry  I  ask  them  to  look 
back  to  the  bleak  years  of  1945  to  1950  when 
virtually  the  entire  Free  World  was  prostrate. 
American  capital  left  these  shores  by  the  bil- 
lions— but  why^  To  create  or  revive  political 
and  economic  systems  for  people  who  had 
their  versions  of  our  vision:  to  permit  them 
to  resist  an  encroaching  system  in  which  the 
Individual  Is  nothing  and  the  state  is  all.  We 
were  not  vindictive.  We  helped  to  reconstruct 
the  societies  of  our  erstwhile  enemies  as  well 
as  those  of  our  allies — but  in  a  form  that 
accorded  with  the  vision  of  a  community  of 
peacefvu  nations. 

Yes.  there  wis  a  dollar  invasion,  but  it 
created  Jobs,  opened  schcxjls,  trained  doc- 
tors, ajid  gave  millions  the  chance  to  achieve 
their  vision.  It  lifted  nations  to  their  knees 
from  the  depths  of  despair  and  ruin. 

Our  enemies  and  antagonists  say  we  are 
colonialists  and  neolmperiallsts.  This  hardly 
merits  dlgnlfynng  with  a  resf>on?B.  Whom 
have  we  colonized'  US.  policy  in  post-World 
War  n  years  had  the  central  theme  of  re- 
sisting the  re-lmposltlon  of  colonial  regimes. 
We  adhered  to  this  {xslicy  despite  strong 
vartlme  ties  to  former  colonial  powers.  We 
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insisted  on  a  United  Nations  that  opposed 
this  odious  practice.  We  moved  with  dispatch 
to  grant  full  independence  Vj  the  Philippines, 
the  cloeest  Eictlvlty  we  had  to  a  colony  then 
Yes,  we  do  grant  and  lend  dollars  to  help 
countries  le«8  well  endowed  than  we  to  open 
hospitals  and  build  dams  and  roads  If  this 
Is  Imperialism,  then  I  will  live  with  the 
stigma.  I  believe  the  American  ethic  of  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  and  faith  In  the  progress  of 
the  Individual  underlies  our  assistance  pol- 
icies— not  sheer  political  gain. 

Some  say  we  meddle,  overmuch  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations — In  things 
which  are  none  of  our  business.  I  answer 
that  we  do  not  seek  to  Impose  our  system 
on  others.  We  try  to  demonstrate,  by  exam- 
ple, that  our  values  and  principles  have  ap- 
plication In  other  cultures;  that  by  local 
adaptation  of  what  we  know  as  Justice,  per- 
sonal liberty.  oppKJrtunlty  based  on  merit 
Instead  of  birthright,  and  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual, any  nation  can  achieve  cohenslon 
and  national  purpose — take  its  prldeful  place 
In  the  International  system,  Japan.  West  Ger- 
many, and  South  Korea  are  not  carbon  copies 
of  our  percullar  system.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  nations  have  suffered  from  adoption  of 
a  piece  of  our  system,  either. 

So  much  for  our  detractors  abroad  But  let 
me  say  that  there  are  other  foreign  voices, 
perhaps  less  articulate,  but  no  less  author- 
itative— a  very  large  body  of  opinion  which 
often  escapes  our  notice — many  voices  that 
say  "Yes.  Americans,  your  system,  your  values 
are  better  than  ours  Let  us  share  your 
vision."  Of  whom  do  I  speak?  I  speak  of  the 
Hungarians  who  fled  Budapest  In  1956  when 
an  authoritarian  regime  reimposed  itself  with 
tanks  and  machine  guns.  Those  people  had 
gotten  a  brief  scent  of  freedom  Many  found 
their  way  to  our  shores  and  a  new  opportu- 
nity. Ask  them  why  they  came.  Go  to  the 
docks  in  Miami  and  ask  ttae  Cuban  refugee 
in  the  open  boat  why  he  left  Havana  Ask 
our  immigration  officials  how  many  are  on 
the  waiting  list  to  come  in  from  every  con- 
tinent 

No.  I  do  not  worry  about  our  critics  across 
the  oceans.  There  are  too  many  non- 
Americans  who  validate  the  American  vision. 
But  I  am  very  troubled  about  our  attitudes  at 
home.  If  our  principles  are  .so  attractive  to 
those  who  cannot  enjoy  them,  why  are  they 
in  disfavor  with  Americans  who  can?  Listen 
to  the  statements  we  hear  about  ourselves: 

We  Americans  no  longer  have  a  great  na- 
tional purpose  or  sense  of  mission. 

Since  we  have  no  national  purpose,  we 
cannot  have  a  sensible  International  purpose. 

We  have  become  too  well  off:  *oo  contented; 
too  fat;  too  soft. 

We  are  politically,  socially,  and  economi- 
cally divided,  and  our  vsirlous  factions  can  no 
longer  communicate  among  themselves. 

Our  bedrock  of  religious  faith  has  crum- 
bled. God  Is  dead;  Christ  was  Just  an  itiner- 
ant moralist:  The  Bible  Is  great  literature, 
but  not  much  else. 

Public  and  official  morality  have  become  a 
big  Joke. 

We  have  allowed  "too  much  government" 
to  devour  our  Individualism.  We  have  be- 
come wards  of  the  state — and  we  like  It  that 
way. 

There  Is  more : 

Our  patriotic  fervor — the  Spirit  of  '76 — . 
has  burned  Itself  out. 

The  question,  "Is  It  good  for  the  country?" 
has  been  replaced  by.  "What's  In  It  for  me?". 

We  have  no  great  leaders  anymore,  and 
the  debunkers  have  killed  off  the  last  of  our 
national  heroes. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  cowards,  who 
place  security  above  all  else.  Public  Enemy 
No.  1  today  Is  the  man  who  rocks  the  boat. 

We  believe  In  freedom.  Justice,  eqviallty — 
as  long  as  It  Is  stamped  "Made  in  .Amer- 
ica" or  "Reserved  for  Americans." 

Our  young  people  have  become  a  bunch  of 
spoiled,  over-fed.  under-principled  punks. 
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That  Is  a  shocking  list.  Every  allegation 
can  be  supported  to  at  least  some  degree 
Together  they  comprise  a  severe  Indictment. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  none  of  the  allega- 
tions can  ije  applied  specifically  to  all  >A 
America  or  to  all  Americans  Only  to  the  de- 
gree that  each  allegation  Is  true  are  we  m 
trouble  But  we  must  recognize  that  as  Ioiik 
as  any  single  part  of  one  allegation  Is  true. 
even  to  a  small  degree,  we  have  a  festering 
sore  that  must  be  treated  and  cured.  I  will 
not  answer  each  of  these  charges  tonight, 
but  I  will  give  you  an  Insight  Into  causes 
and  cures. 

I  have  been  very  closely  Involved  in  the 
events  of  the  vinfortunate  days  of  1967  and 
1968.  In  a  span  of  twelve  months.  Federal 
forces  were  twice  called  upon  by  civil  au- 
thority to  clear  the  streets  and  restore  or- 
der. Murder,  arson,  and  looting  broke  out 
even  here  In  the  Nation's  seat  of  government. 
It  cannot  happen  in  America,  we  said  But 
It  did.  We  have  a  problem  of  very  serious 
proportions.  When  cIvU  authority  orders  the 
.^rmy  into  the  streets  to  assist  In  upholding 
the  law,  we  have  taken  the  ultimate  step  lor 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  Army  is  then 
joining  In  the  final  defense  of  order  and 
the  prevention  of  out-and-out  anarchy. 
Whom',  do  you  call  upon  next?  How  many 
more  times  must  the  forces  be  ordered  out' 

What  has  led  to  this  very  obvious  decline 
in  respect  for  law.  for  the  rights  of  people 
to  pursue  their  goals,  for  Justice?  Why  have 
these  ideals  become  a  mockery  and  a  target 
for  cynics? 

Some  say  It  Is  because  we  no  longer  have  .i 
frontier — a  place  where  a  man  can  match 
wits  and  strength  with  the  elements.  Others 
say  there  Is  too  much  affluence  or  there  are 
no  challenges  left  They  are  wrong  There  is 
a  frontier,  but  not  in  a  geographical  sense. 
There  are  plenty  of  challenges  left.  Just  read 
the  front  page  of  your  newspaper  any  morn- 
ing. If  you  are  skeptical. 

I  offer  that  the  problem  lies  with  the  in- 
dividual— many  individuals,  a  whole  aggre- 
gation of  them  who  make  up  the  population 
of  Am.erlcn.  The  individual  is  centra!  to  ^h» 
theme  of  things,  not  .unblguous  bodies  like 
"the  government"  or  "the  party'  or  "the  es- 
tablishment." The  key  is  the  individual  and 
his  Involvement  In  the  .\merlcan  scherr.r 
If  our  vision  Ls  fading,  It  Is  because  Indlvl^.- 
uals  are  not  Involved  Irf  pursuing  It.  I  "near 
with  distressing  regularity  when  tragecv 
strikes  the  excuse  •I  didn't  want  to  set  ::-- 
volved"  or  "How  terrible.  I  wonder  xh,";: 
'they'  are  going  to  do  about  it?"  Let  me  ie.i'  '■ 
no  doubt  In  your  minds  here — 'They"  are 
"we" — you  and  I.  If  we  do  not  get  involved, 
who  will?  I'll  tell  you  who.  It  will  be  the  In- 
dividuals '.vho  seek  to  ctet  involved,  who  have 
a  purpose — a  purpose  that  does  not  match 
the  -American  vision  as  you  and  I  know  it. 

This  stark  truth  lies  at  the  heart  of  campus 
dissent  and  violence  in  the  streets.  It  re- 
flects a  deep  dissatisfaction  and  sense  :f 
frustration  on  the  parts  of  many.  It  grows 
out  of  no  longer  knowing  what  Is  construc- 
tive or  cannot  Identify  the  road  to  HOPE. 
The  American  vision  does  not  equate  with 
reality  as  those  people  perceive  it  The  vision 
says  that  Individual  dignity  and  rights  are 
paramount  in  the  United  States:  that  everv 
American  can  go  as  far  as  his  capabUltie'; 
will  taJce  him.  "The  frustrated  among  us  pro- 
test that  this  is  not  so.  Avenues  are  closed. 
Opportunity  Is  not  there.  Justice  Is  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  a  few.  So  being  humai. 
beings,  they  seek  other  channels  for  this 
frustration — street  violence  and  takeover  '  f 
universities,  draft  card  burning,  nnd  fllgi-t 
abroad  to  avoid  military  service.  These  pec- 
ple  get  Involved  They  are  building  the  ne-A' 
American  vision,  the  one  represented  by  the 
list,  I  read. 

What  we  need  now  Is  the  re-creation  ;f 
constructive  goals,  the  application  of  braiii- 
fxjwer,  energy  and  resourcefulness  to  reopen 
the  channels  In  our  social  order.  We  must 
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apply  massive  efforts  to  restore  the  real  vi- 
sion for  everyone.  We  must  insure  that  the 
ring  of  truth'  is  In  freedom.  Justice,  dignity. 
and  rlghteousne,w  until  mockery  and  cyni- 
cism have  no  soil  in  which  to  grow. 

Now  I  am  back  Ui  Involvement  again.  'Who 
is  going  to  do  It?  It  is  easy  to  say  "Fine.  It 
must  be  done  But  I  am  Just  one  person.  I 
cannot  do  much."  That  is  always  the  easy 
way.  Just  a  little  too  much  complacency.  It 
Is  easy  to  say  "Let  George  do  It."  or  "That  is 
why  i  elect  Congressmen — to  look  out  for 
the  nation's  problems."  But  these  are  not 
the  nation's  problems.  They  are  our  prob- 
lems. If  we.  as  individuals  In  the  aggregate 
fail  in  our  individual  responsibilities.  I  see 
a  dismal  future  for  all  of  us  The  others  of 
whom  I  spoke  are  going  to  get  more  Involved 
and  I  do  not  like  the  consequences  for  our 
.\merican  vision. 

So  vou  must  get  involved  If  you  share 
my  interpretation  of  the  vision.  You  have 
no  choice.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  do  it — 
the  particular  form  of  Involvement  that  best 
suits  each  one  of  you.  Each  of  you  has  his 
life,  goals,  pursuits,  strengths,  and  problems 
apart  from  anyone  else.  That  is  why  you  are 
individuals.  But  I  do  know  that  there  are 
tasks  enough  for  everyone— that  each  of  you 
can  leave  this  room  tonight  and  be  involved 
constructivelv  before  another  day  passes. 
You  must  match  your  personal  obligations 
and  capacities  to  the  task  at  hand  Maybe 
you  are  already  Involved  but  not  enough. 
Perhaps  you  are  already  Involved — and  too 
much— to  the  extent  that  you  skip  over 
some  of  the  responsibilities  for  which  you 
lire  charged  and  which  you  have  agreed  to 
assume.  It  is  going  to  take  total  Involvement 
by  individuals — all  individuals,  -nme  is  pass- 
ing and  so  may  our  vision  be  passing. 

I  am  calling  you  back  to  arms  tonight — 
I  am  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  Recall 
that  your  heritage  and  your  affluence  are 
nothing  more  than  the  story  of  men  who 
became  Involved  The  colonists  of  1776  were 
involved  The  soldiers  of  the  Union  became 
involved  in  1860  and  aren't  we  glad  they  did. 
Millions  of  19th  century  Immigrants  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere  became  involved.  They 
sought  the  vision  and  built  on  foundations 
that  others  had  started.  In  two  World  Wars 
the  entire  citizenry  became  Involved  m  one 
;.ishlon  or  another.  Those  before  built  It  for 
us.  Have  we  not  the  same  obligation  to  pre- 
serve It  not  only  for  those  who  follow  but 
for  those  who  share  America  with  us  right 
now?  That  Is  the  challenge  and  It  translates 
into  Involvement — as  individuals. 

If  I  did  not  think  that  we  could  measure 
up,  I  would  not  i.?sue  the  challenge,  I  think 
we  are  as  capable — as  Individuals — as  those 
who  have  been  Involved  before  us. 

I  become  emotional  when  I  speak  of  our 
countrv  and  its  vision,  but  that  Is  because  It 
has  real  personal  meaning  for  me.  I  believe 
in  it.  I  have  tried  to  be  involved  ever  since 
I  first  put  on  my  countrv's  uniform  and 
pledged  to  protect  Its  flag  from  all  its 
enemies.  I  take  comfort  In  the  view  that  our 
soldiers  share  it.  They  are  involved. 

But  not  every  American  Is  Involved.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  sometimes  sought  and  some- 
times dodged  Involvement,  Now.  however,  we 
can  no  longer  avoid  the  responsibility  of  In- 
volvement If  we  intend  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  that  are  consistent  with 
the  visions  we  hold  as  a  people. 

President  Wilson,  who  certainly  became  In- 
volved, spoke  of  this  vision  in  these  words 
which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you:  "This 
country,  above  every  country  In  the  world, 
gentlemen,  is  meant  to  lift;  It  Is  meant  to 
add  to  the  forces  that  Improve.  It  Is  meant 
to  add  to  everything  that  betters  the  world, 
that  gives  it  better  thinking,  more  honest 
endeavor,  a  closer  grapple  of  man  with  man. 
so  that  we  will  all  be  pulling  together  like 
one  Irresistible  team  In  a  single  harness." 

The  questions  that  each  of  us  must  answer 
for  himself  are:  Am  I  in  harness?  Am  I  in- 
volved? Do  I  really  care? 
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HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLV.ANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  13,  1968 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Leonard 
Marks,  the  able  Director  of  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency,  spoke  before  the 
American  Women  In  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision, in  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  on  May  2. 

In  order  that  Senatoi-s  and  others  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  his  percep- 
tive remarks  on  the  challenges  of  com- 
municating with  our  foreign  neighbors. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Can  We  Communicate  in  the  21st  Centurt? 

.Address  bv  Leonard  H   Marks,  Director.  US. 

Information  Agency,  to  American  Women 

in  Radio  and  Television,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 

May  2.  1968) 

This  evening  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
a  challenge  that  faces  us  as  Americans— the 
challenge  of  communicating  with  our  lor- 
elgn  neighbors, 

I  start  from  the  premise  that  other  na- 
tions around  the  globe,  while  separated  from 
us  by  vast  distances,  are  our  neighbors  In  a 
world  grown  small  And  If  my  premise  is  cor- 
rect today — as  I  am  confident  this  audience 
win  agree — how  much  closer  neighbors  they 
will  be  In  the  21st  century. 

I  also  start  from  the  premise  that  as 
neighbors  we  must  communicate  on  matters 
of  common  concern  There  are  few  p.arts  of 
the  globe  whose  peoples'  hopes  and  fears, 
triumphs  and  setbacks,  do  not  In  some  way 
affect  the  United  States.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  about  the  effect  of  events  here  upon 
other  peoples.  The  issue  of  war  or  peace,  eco- 
nomic stability,  threat  of  over-population, 
famine  or  disease — these  are  questions  of  very 
immediate  and  tangible  concern  to  all  In- 
habitants of  the  globe. 

When  I  speak  of  our  neighbors.  I  see  them 
as  divided  Into  three  groups : 

First,  there  are  our  friends  with  whom  we 
share  common  goals  and  Ideals.  These  are 
nations  which  cherish  freedom,  which  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  has  the  right  to 
determine  his  way  of  life,  to  do  as  he  wishes 
In  expressing  his  views.  In  choosing  his  lead- 
ers bv  free  election.  The  fact  that  our  friend- 
ship rests  upon  this  common  outlook  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted:  rather  we  must 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  solidarity  through 
free  and  frequent  communication, 

Second,  there  are  other  nations  whose 
ideology  and  outlook  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  these  concepts,  who  regard  the  state 
as  all  powerful,  with  the  right  to  determine 
the  destiny  of  each  of  its  citizens.  This  view- 
point Is  alien  to  us.  But  simply  because  we 
disagree  ■with  these  nations  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  Ignore  their  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  seek  to  build  bridges  to 
them,  and  to  strengthen  the  bases  for  co- 
existence on  the  planet  that  we  must  share. 
Third,  there  are  nations  which  have  not 
yet  decided  the  pattern  that  they  wish  to 
follow.  Most  of  these  are  nations  In  the  "de- 
veloping" world,  seeking  an  answer  to  their 
serious  economic,  social  and  political  prob- 
lems They  look  to  the  one  side,  they  look  to 
the  other  and  they  must  make  decisions  as 
to  where  they  will  go.  Many  of  them  have 
learned  that  Independence  Is  not  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  their  problems,  but  the  beginning 


of  new  ones.  To  them,  also,  we  have  much  to 
sav. 

"with  each  of  these  three  groups  of  nations, 
then,  we  must  communicate  And  we  must 
do  so  In  their  languages.  In  terms  meaningful 
to  them,  taking  Into  account  their  differences 
In  background  and  experience. 

Can  we  do  this?  Can  we  meet  this  chal- 
lenge? 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  means  we  shall  have 
to  communicate  with  our  foreign  neighbors 
in  the  21st  century.  Techniques  that 'will 
then  be  commonplace  will  realize  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Inventors  and  sclentLsts.  And  this 
transformation  becomes  all  the  more  dra- 
matic since  the  revolution  In  comniunlcn- 
tlons  Is  a  comparatively  recent  development 
in  human  history. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  printing  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  knowledge  was  handed 
down  by  a  few  wise  men  who,  by  word  of 
mouth  and  through  treasured,  hand-copied 
manuscript,  would  tell  their  disciples  about 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  answ-ers  they 
had  accumulated  from  their  experience 
Traveling  troubadours  or  messengers  played 
a  part,  but  essentially,  people  lived  In  small 
villages  and  knew  only  what  their  elders  in 
that  society  told  them. 

Even  today  there  are  places  where  people 
are  born  and  die  and  never  meet  neighbors 
who  live  in  the  next  village  more  than 
twenty  miles  away. 

With  the  advent  of  printing,  it  became 
easier  to  record  one's  thoughts  and  distribute 
them  to  adjacent  and  remote  areas — and 
learning  flourished  as  the  printing  press 
made  the  wisdom  of  elders  available  to  dis- 
tant lands. 

Then,  m  the  20th  century,  we  received 
an  accumulation  of  riches:  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  radio  and  that  most  miraculous 
of  all  media,  television  Not  only  could  we 
use  these  techniques  ■within  national  boun- 
daries— telephone  and  telegraph  lines  cross- 
ing from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  radio 
crossing  mountiUnous  areas  that  were  other- 
wise Impassable  Even  continents  could  now 
be  linked  with  high-powered  transmitters 
and  receivers 

Then,  suddenly,  the  orbiting  satellite 
evolved. 

22.300  miles  above  the  earth,  a  little  hat- 
box  containing  electronic  equipment  could 
pick  up  a  faint  voice,  amplify  It  and  transmit 
It  to  another  distant  point.  Suddenly  areas 
that  were  heretofore  inaccessible  because  of 
Jungles  or  oceans  or  vast  distance  could  ex- 
change live  television  pictures  or  any  spoken 
message  with  any  other  area  In  the  world. 
All  who  owned  radio  and  television  sets  had 
a  front  row  seat  In  their  living  rooms  for 
world  events  In  far  away  locations. 

The  launching  of  Telstar.  the  first  com- 
munication satellite,  was  banner  headline 
news.  Front  pages  .around  the  world  were 
filled  with  the  new  miracle  of  communica- 
tion. Telstar  was  followed  by  other  satel- 
lites, each  more  sophisticated  than  Its 
predecessor. 

Today  the  launching  of  a  satellite  doesn't 
even  get  a  one-Inch  story  In  the  papers  or 
a  30-second  spot  In  the  TV  newscasts.  We 
no  longer  consider  It  novel  to  have  a  Walter 
Cronklte  or  Chet  Huntley  on  our  TV  screens 
reporting  from  Europe  or  Asia  or  some  other 
remote  point  at  the  exact  moment  and  place 
where  the  news  is  breaking. 

Shortly  there  will  be  earth  stations  in 
.'Vfrica.  Asia  and  Latin  America  The  world 
will  be  tied  together  Into  a  vast  network 
where  at  any  time  a  person  can  pick  up  the 
telephone,  make  a  phone  call  to  anyone  else 
In  the  world,  send  a  telegraphic  message, 
communicate  by  radio  or  send  an  Image  by 
television. 

Or  take  the  field  of  printing.  For  the  past 
hundred    vears.    there    was    no    substantial 
Improvement:  a  book  was  a  book.  Now  sud- 
denly that  medium  is  being  revolutionized. 
I  carry  something  with  me  for  people  to 
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spf-  very  dramatically,  what  Is  happening. 
T;;;^  '.s  the  Bible.  On  this  two-by-two  micro- 
form card  the  entire  Bible  hag  been  re- 
corded In  order  to  read  It.  you  insert  the 
card  in  a  machine  reader  about  the  size  of 
a  small  television  screen.  You  flick  a 
switch — and  the  Bible  Is  reproduced  with 
the  same  type  as  the  original  volume.  If 
voii  want  to  turn  a  page,  you  turn  a  knob. 
There  Is  an  index,  and  the  same  facility  for 
nnding  material  in  this  volume  ^  you  have 
•A  ;th  the  printed  page. 

Just  think  what  this  Is  going  to  do  for 
the  communication  of  knowle<Jge  around 
the  world! 

With  this  microform  card,  we^could  con- 
tain a  typical  library  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  overseas^ — about  9.000  volumes — in  a 
shoebox  The  entire  Library  of  Congress 
would  fit  Into  a  filing  cabinet!  Think  what 
this  could  mean  to  foreign  scholars,  who 
could  have  readily  at  hand  In  Asia,  Latin 
America,  Europe  or  Africa  the  extensive 
materials    that    their   research    retjuires. 

Audio-visual  techniques  have  advanced  to 
the  point  where  a  simple  cylinder,  like  a  45 
rpm  record,  can  now  be  reproducjed  for  less 
than  fifty  cents,  with  images,  slices,  around 
the  periphery  and  a  tape  m  the  Center. 

Here-  we  have  a  sighc-and-soimd  lesson 
that  CAo-be  used  In  any  home,  m  *ny  remote 
village  school  house,  explaining  hygiene,  sci- 
ence, government.  You  name  the  subject  and 
someone  will  record  it.  , 

You  may  have  heard  the  expression,  "elec- 
tronic video  recording."  Before  tjhe  end  of 
this  year,  it  will  be  available  in  the  United 
States,  In  simple  terms.  EVR  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  record  player  on  top  of  a  television 
set.  integrated  into  the  set.  It  iemploys  a 
cartridge  of  film,  one  inch  thick,  which  will 
play  in  black  and  white  for  60  mlitutes.  Th^t 
cartridge  will  be  available  for  sale  by  the  end 
of  the  year  for  S7.00.  You  take  thp  cartridge 
home,  you  put  it  on  your  record  player  at- 
tachment, you  turn  a  switch,  and  there  on 
your  television  set  is  that  film  3o  we  have 
home  movies  available  to  anybody  at  any 
time  on  any  subject.  And  I  am  qjuite  conh- 
dent  that  the  price  of  $7.00  will  be  drastically 
sl.ished  within  a  short  time. 

So  we  have  the  riches  of  audio  and  \-lsual 
media  available  for  the  schoolroom,  for  the 
home,  on  anv  topic,  at  any  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  new  technical  facili- 
ties which  we  have  at  our  disposal  today  or 
will  have  in  the  very  near  future.  Yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  by  the  year  2.000.  lihe  devices 
that  I  have  described  to  you  will  be  regarded 
w-.th  amusement  as  primitive.        i 

With  this  wealth  of  technical  capacity,  the 
question  that  I  ivsk  is:  Can  we  usfl  It  wisely? 
What  are  we  going  to  communicate?  How? 
When  the  first  transatlantic  cable  was  laid 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  Henry 
Thoreau.  with  his  sardonic  humor,  said. 
"What  are  we  going  to  talk  to  th9  people  of 
Europe  about  "J  In  all  probability  the  first 
conversation  will  be  that  PrlncesB  Adelaide 
has  the  whooping  cough,"  | 

Well,  I'm  not  that  pessimistic.  I  think 
there  are  many  things  we  have  to  ?alk  about. 
Particularly  m  a  world  that's  tomi  by  dlfifer- 
ence  in  ideology,  by  differences  inj  economic 
conditions,  by  concepts  of  what  isi  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  In  a  world  where  distances  are 
no  longer  measured  by  land  miles  but  by  the 
speed  of  electronic  communication.  Where 
all  peoples  are  neighbors.  ! 

In  the  process  of  communication,  many 
obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  beyond  the 
technical  ones.  We  speak  In  different  lan- 
guages, and  although  you  can  learn  your 
neighbor's  language,  you  have  to  Know  more 
than  the  words.  You  have  to  know  the  con- 
text within  which  the  words  are  used. 

Let  me  illustrate.  I  was  impressed  by  a 
survey  made  among  .\frlcan  university  stu- 
dents. In  many  countries  of  Africai  you  have 
V  iteracy  rate  of  about  20  percent,  so  that 
•.r.e  university  students  are  truly  an  elite. 
Ii.ese    students    were    asked    about    certain 
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concepts.  One  question  was:  Do  you  prefer 
capitalism  or  a  regulated  economy  for  your 
country? 

The  highest  proportion  of  any  group  that 
said  It  preferred  capitalism  was  50  percent. 
In  most  countries  In  that  area,  80  to  90  per- 
cent said  that  they  did  not  prefer  capitalism. 
You  might  Immediately  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  students  polled  disapprove 
of  the  American  economy,  that  they  disap- 
prove of  free  enterprise.  But  when  you  study 
subsequent  questions,-  your  conclusion  Is 
different. 

The  survey  went  on  to  describe  essentially 
a  political-economic  system  such  as  we  have 
In  the  United  States  or  In  many  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  and  asked  for  views  on  such 
compared  to  the  government-directed  econ- 
omy in  Communist  countries. 

When  the  survey  asked  these  questions 
without  labels,  a  large  proportion  of  students 
said  that  it  was  our  system  that  they  pre- 
ferred. The  word  "capitalism"  initially  raised 
images — of  the  boss  living  In  the  big  house 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  employing  thousands 
of  bedraggled  serfs — of  the  poor  who  have  no 
chance  against  a  heartless  system  of  priv- 
ilege—-of  government  that  shows  no  concern 
for  fundamental  liberties  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  are  weak,  ill  or  poorly 
educated. 

But  that  Is  not  the  United  States — nor  is 
It  an  accurate  description  of  the  free  world. 
So  we  know  that  in  communicating  with 
other  people,  we  must  choose  our  words 
with  care.  We  must  understand  the  psychol- 
ogies and  outlook  of  our  audience,  and  be 
able  to  gauge  the  impression  that  a  given 
concept  or  label  will  make  upon  them.  These 
are  the  complexities  of  International  com- 
munication that  remain  after  the  technical 
problems  of  transmitting  messages  have  been 
resolved. 

Another  challenge  that  the  United  States 
faces  in  International  communication  is  con- 
tact with  closed  societies.  Let  me  illustrate 
In  terms  of  the  programs  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

For  those  of  you  who  aren't  familiar  with 
USIA's  world-wide  operations.  I'd  merely  like 
to  say  that  we  publish  magazines,  that  we 
broadcast  In  36  languages  over  the  Voice  of 
America,  that  we  produce  Alms  for  theaters 
and  for  television.  We  exhibit  at  'Arorld  fairs 
and  trade  fairs.  We  operate  libraries.  We 
publish  books.  We  communicate  by  any 
means  necessary  to  explain  to  foreign  audi- 
ences what  the  American  people  think  and 
how  they  ;vct,  and  what  our  government  has 
to  say  on  issues  of  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  most  countries,  USIA  uses  the  whole 
gamut  of  Information  media,  emphasizing 
those  that  are  most  suited  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances. In  closed  societies,  however,  we 
are  severely  limited.  Here  governments  at- 
tempt to  Isolate  their  peoples  from  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  these  circun»- 
stances,  the  Voice  of  .America  Is  our  chief — 
and  sometimes  our  only — means  of  commu- 
nication. 

For  example.  Communist  China.  No  nation 
in  modern  history  Is  more  Isolated  from  the 
mainstream  of  civilization.  Here  is  a  land 
mass  larger  than  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  800  million  people,  com- 
pletely isolated  from  its  neighbors  We  can't 
communicate  with  them  in  person  since 
they  won't  permit  our  visitors  to  enter  the 
country.  We  can't  make  our  books  available 
because  they  won't  allow  the  imp>ortatlon. 
We  can't  show  them  films  even  in  their  own 
language  because  they  won't  permit  their 
people  to  be  subjected  to  outside  influences. 
The  miracle  of  the  satellite  may  be  known 
to  the  Chinese  but  is  of  no  value  since 
Communist  China  refuses  to  be  llnJced  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  can 
only  talk  to  the  Chinese  people  by  shortwave 
radio. 

What  do  they  do  with  our  radio  signal? 
They  Jam  It  to  prevent   their  people   from 
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hearing  word  of  what  Is  going  on  outside. 
However,  no  Jamming  has  ever  been  100  per- 
cent successful.  There  are  people  in  China 
today  who  listen  to  our  programs:  we  know 
this.  We  know  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
Chen  Yl,  is  one  of  our  best  listeners.  He 
was  interviewed  by  some  Japanese  newsmen 
who  asked  him.  "How  do  you  know  what  is 
going  on  outside  of  China?"  He  said.  "Well, 
I  listen  to  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca ' 

In  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  there  i,s  a 
hunger  for  Information.  You  cannot  suppress 
the  fundamental  desire  of  people  to  know. 
When  you  prohibit  the  free  flow  of  informa. 
lion,  you  raise  the  curiosity  level  to  the  point 
where  the  public  is  going  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary   to  outwit  the  censors. 

In  Russia  today  there  is  no  Jamming.  Nor 
is  there  Jamming  in  any  part  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  the  exception  of  Bulgaria. 

By  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  w» 
are  permitted  ^o  distribute  in  Russia  a  mag- 
azine called  America.  This  agreement  permits 
us  to  sell  62.000  copies  every  month,  and  m 
return,  the  Russians  have  the  same  right  to 
distribute  in  the  United  States  62.000  copies 
of  a  magazine  called  Soviet  Life.  We  place  no 
restriction  on  them.  They  can  put  their 
magazines  on  any  newsstand,  in  any  city,  at 
any   time,   at   any   price. 

To  get  our  magazine  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, however,  we  must  go  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  we  say,  "Here  are  62.000  copies 
of  America.  Please  distribute  them."  The  So- 
viet Government  then  decides  how  many 
win  go  en  which  newsstand  in  which  city  and 
at  what  time 

The  Moscow  correspondent  of  a  Swedish 
newspaper.  Sienska  Dagbladet.  reported  re- 
cently  that  he  was  walking  along  Gorky 
Street,  which  Is  the  equivalent  of  Fifth 
Avenue  He  said  he  saw  a  long  line  and  he 
Joined  it  because  he  thought  maybe  they 
had  nylon  stockings  cr  pickled  cucumber.s, 
which  is  apparently  a  great  delicacy,  cr  some 
importation  from  one  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the 
line  he  found  himself  at  a  newsstand,  Thev 
were  selling  copies  of  America  magazine.  He 
described  the  scene:  people  snatched  copic<i 
from  the  clerk,  eagerly  opened  and  read 
them,  and  before  long  the  issue  was  sold  out. 

We  know  that  every  copy  Is  read  by  nt 
least  ten  people.  There  is  a  black  market. 
We  have  also  discovered  that  some  of  the 
vendors  at  the  newsstands  know  a  little  bit 
about  capitalism  or  the  free  enterprise  soci- 
ety, because  they  refuse  to  sell  the  maga- 
zine. They  rent  it.  If  a  customer  returns  the 
magazine  dog-eared  or  dirty,  he's  off  the  list. 

Now.  despite — or  perhaps  because  of— the 
public  eagerness  for  America  magazine,  at 
the  end  of  60  days  the  Russian  authorities 
return  to  us  in  unopened  bundles  from  10 
to  15  thousand  copies  of  each  issue.  They 
say  that  they  cannot  sell  them — but  it  i's 
strange  that  the  sales  of  Sovtet  Life  In  the 
United  States  seem  to  determine  how  many 
copies  we  get  back. 

Some  weeks  ago  you  may  have  seen  the 
issue  of  Life  magazine  which  featured  ai-. 
interview  with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin.  It 
was  a  lavishly  illustrated  issue  given  over  'o 
a  full  and  fair  exposition  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian viewpoint  on  all  principal  Issues  of  con- 
cern in  the  world  today.  It  was  hardline  Com- 
munist policy,  printed  by  Life  exactly  as 
Premier  Kosygin  voiced  it. 

This  can  and  does  happen  in  America,  and 
we  are  not  surprised.  Freedom  of  the  press 
IS  taken  for  granted.  But  would  the  Soviet 
authorities  permit  such  an  exposure  of  our 
President's  views  in  their  country?  My  offer 
to  arrange  Just  such  an  interview  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

Can  we  communicate  adequately  if  re- 
strictions of  this  nature  are  placed  upon  the 
simple  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  historical 
meditmi  of  print?  Can  we  communicate  if 
there   is  going   to  be  Jamming  of  radio  sig- 
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mils?  Can  we  communicate  if  our  films  can- 
not be  viewed  In  theaters, In  private  groups? 
Can  we  communicate  if  our  lecturers  can- 
not attend  seminars  and  express  their  views? 

The  answer  Is,  we  can't. 

Tonight  let  me  make  another  ofTer  to 
open,  Just  a  bit  further,  the  vital  channels 
of  communication. 

This  time  I  address  myself  to  mainland 
China. 

For  several  years,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  expressed  a  willingness  to  ad- 
mit Chinese  Communist  Journalists  to  this 
country.  We  have  our  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  ahead  of  us,  a  time  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  this  nation  and  to  much  of 
the  watching  world.  Information  media  In 
Communist  China  will  report  some  aspects 
of  this  campaign,  but  from  a  distance  of 
9.000  miles. 

I  say  to  the  leaders  In  Peking:  let  your 
;ournallsts  come  to  this  country  to  see  how 
.-Vmericans  choose  their  President.  We  guar- 
antee them  full  freedom  to  observe  and  re- 
port the  campaign. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  specific 
proposal : 

1.  Let  Communist  China  designate  Us  lead- 
ing Journalists  to  visit  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  coming  election  campaign. 

2.  The  Voice  of  America  will  make  prime 
listening  time  available  daily  to  these  Chi- 
nese Journalists  for  broadcasts  to  their 
homeland. 

3.  In  our  tradition  of  free  speech,  we  In 
the  United  .States  will  not  attempt  in  any 
manner  to  censor  these  broadcasts.  The  Chi- 
nese can  express  themselves  as  they  wish  in 
any  language. 

4.  Hopefully  this  initial  effort  will  lead  to 
further  exchanges  betw-een  our  respective 
countries.  We  stand  ready  to  discuss  such 
exchanges  on  a  broad  general  basis  or  on 
specific  points. 

I  do  hope  that  this  offer  will  be  seriously 
considered  by  Peking  and  that  It  will  be  ac- 
cepted. We  would  expect  Chinese  observers 
to  be  critical  and  to  look  for  the  worst;  but 
I  am  confident  that  any  observer  will  find 
In  our  election  processes  the  true  flavor  of  a 
free  society. 

We  would  hope  that  at  least  for  the  period 
of  the  reports  by  tlielr  own  correspondents, 
the  rulers  of  mainland  China  would  sus- 
pend Jamming. 

I  have  a  further  request  to  make  of  the 
.•\merlcan  Women  in  Radio  and  Television. 
The  Chinese  Journalists  would  need  to  turn 
to  some  group  In  the  United  States  to  arrange 
their  trip.  I  think  it  preferable  that  this  not 
be  our  government,  but  rather  an  organiza- 
tion of  Independent  Journalists.  I  know  of  no 
group  more  appropriate  than  this  distin- 
guished audience  to  offer  the  Chinese  visi- 
tors generous  American  hospitality  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  In  covering  the  cainpalgn. 

If  Peking  accepts  my  offer,  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  your  help. 

This  evening  I  have  described  briefly  the 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  I 
want  to  touch  now  on  one  additional  aspect 
which  people  always  ask  about  and  which 
is  central  to  our  philosophy  of  operation. 

What  Is  the  policy  of  your  government  in 
presenting  its  information  programs  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Do  we  tell  the  truth? 

I  v^'ant  to  assure  you  that  the  answer  Is 
unequivocally  yes. 

The  day  that  the  Voice  of  America  began 
its  broadcasts  in  February  1942.  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Germany.  The  very 
first  words  uttered  on  the  Voice  of  America 
'were.  "Daily  at  this  time  we  shall  speak  to 
you  about  America  and  the  war.  The  news 
may  be  good  or  bad.  We  shall  teU  you  the 
truth." 

That  has  been  the  touchstone  ever  since. 

Not  only  is  this  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  moral  position  but  it's  very  prac- 
tical. People  say  to  me.  "Did  you  broadcast 
the  story  of  riots  in  American  citi«s  foUo^fc 
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ing  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King?  Why 
would  you  do  it?  Why  would  you  want  to 
tell  the  world  this  tragic  story?" 

The  answer  is.  certainly  w'e  broadcast  the 
story  of  the  riots.  We  didn't  enjoy  it.  We 
doii't  enjoy  telling  about  events  In  the  United 
States  which  disparage  us.  But  we  had  better 
tell  it.  because  if  we  don't  you  can  be  assured 
that  those  who  disagree  with  us  will  tell  it, 
and  they  will  distort  it  The  world  will  hear. 
not  the  truth,  but  the  version  that  our 
opponents  want  them  to  hear.  When  we  tell 
the  story,  we  not  only  tell  it  factually,  we  put 
It  In  context  and  perspective. 

As  deplorable  as  the  race  riots  may  be,  we 
can  speak  proudly — and  factually — of  the 
great  progress  that  our  country  has  made 
on  civil  rights  in  the  last  few  years. 

A  Negro  sits  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  an  out- 
standing Negro  lawyer.  The  people  of  Cleve- 
land and  Gary  have  elected  Negro  Mayors. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  Is  proudly  repre- 
sented In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Eklward 
Brooke,  a  Negro,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  distinguished  members  of  the 
same  race.  The  people  in  the  South,  white 
and  black,  have  elected  Negroes  to  local  and 
.state  offices  Negroes  today  freely  use  public 
places — restaurants,  hotels,  trains,  buse.s — 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  were  closed  to  them. 

We  are  not  a  perfect  .society,  but  we  .strive 
for  perfection. 

In  business  and  In  social  life  there  has 
been  great  progress.  We  have  achieved  a  state 
of  freedom  that  no  country  in  the  history 
of  civilization  can  match  We  have  achieved 
the  right  for  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
wishes,  the  right  to  enjoy  life  as  he  sees  ht, 
the  right  to  a  livelihood  which  has  given 
him  affluence  on  a  scale  unimaginable  In 
other  times  and  places. 

These  facts  we  tell  to  our  neighbors 
overseas. 

I  wotild  like  to  leave  with  vou  ihlH  final 
t'.iought: 

We  have  made  progress  in  tiie  teclinology 
of  communication  that  would  have  dwarfed 
the  imagination  of  ."JClence-fictlon  writers 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Miniaturization  of  In- 
formation into  microfilm,  electronic  video  re- 
cordings, a  world-wide  circuit  of  satellites  for 
telecasting— the.'se  technological  miracles  are 
rapidly  becoming  commonplace.  Those  that 
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lie  ahead  In  the  21st  century  defy  our  iiurtg- 
inutlon  today. 

Yet  there  will  be  no  better  communication 
In  the  21st  century  unless  the  nations  of  the 
world  recognize  that  a  full  and  free  exchange 
of  Ideas  is  essential  to  a  peaceful  world 

I  have  frequently  said  that  communica- 
tion Is  the  lifeline  of  civilization  Without  it, 
people  live  In  little  tribal  societies  They  .ire 
suspicious  and  distrustful  of  their  neighbors. 
When  we  enlarge  horizons,  when  we  remo\e 
artificial  boundaries,  we  find  that  every  man 
has  something  In  conunon  with  his  neighbor 
If  people  can  know  the  facts,  if  they  can  ex- 
change ideas  if  they  can  use  words  so  that 
there  is  a  communication  of  thought — then 
the  peoples  of  the  world  may  And  under- 
standing. 

That  Is  our  best  hope  In  this  very  troubled 
world . 

"Can  we  communicate  In  the  21st 
Century?" 

Certainly  we  (an    -'\.':suredly.  we  must 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13    1968 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
have  recently  completed  compiling  the 
results  of  my  second  dlstrlctwlde  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  all  residents  of  the 
Fourth  Orepon  Congressional  District. 

Although  I  do  not  consider  my  ques- 
tionnaire a  scientific  sur\'ey  of  public 
opinion,  I  do  regard  it  as  a  highly  effec- 
tive and  very  welcome  means  for  me  to 
learn  how  a  pood  many  Fourth  District 
residents  think  on  some  basic  i-ssues  and 
as  an  equally  effective  and  welcome 
means  for  them  to  express  their  \1ews. 

The  enthusiastic  response,  to  both  last 
year's  questionnaire  and  again  to  this 
year's  questionnaire,  persuades  me  to 
continue  its  distribution  periodically. 

With  permission.  I  put  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


|ln  percent) 


Do  you  favor— 


Action  that  would  put  a  ceiling  on  lo;  exports  to  Japan' 

[nadtnent  of  the  Presirtenl's  10-neicenl  surtax  aftei  substantial  cuts  in  Federal  siiendiiig? 

Tiglitei  controls  on  the  sale  by  mail  of  firearms?  .       

Our  Federal  Government  giving  the  people  more  reliable  iiilorir.ation  on  what  it  is  doing' 
In  dealing  with  civil  disorder 

Stricter  handling  by  police  and  courts? 

Greater  emphasis  on  curing  slum  problems? 
In  conneclioii  with  Vietnam  — 

Outiighl  withdrawal 

Halt  to  bomljing  ot  'lorth  Vietnam 

Negotiated  settlement 

I  ncreased  military  effort 
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PROPOSED  EXP.^NSION  OF 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGIN!.* 

IN  THE  SEN.'^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Good  Neishbor  to 
Whom?"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  13. 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  Neighbor  to  'Whom? 

TTie  Air  Transport  Association  was  very 
careful  In  announcing  Its  master  plan  for  the 
Washlnfrton  airports  to  say  it  was  seeking 
"the  dual  objectives  of  best  serving  the 
traveUng  public  and  being  a  good  neighbor 
to  the  community."  But  Its  concept  of  nelgh- 
borllness  seems  rather  strange  when  the  plan 
urges  that  National  Airport  be  expanded  in 
a  way  permitting  it  to  handle  the  monster 
Jets  of  the  future  and  that  the  runways  be 
changed  so  some  of  the  planes  will  disturb 
those  who  live  along  the  Anacostla  River  In- 
stead of  those  who  live  In  Georgetown. 

Under  the  plan    of  course,  a  new  terminal 
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would  have  'jo  be  buUt  at  National  and  park- 
ing; spaces  would  have  to  be  tripled.  slnc< 
tiie  airport  would  be  handling  more  than 
twice  is  many  people  In  1975  as  It  did  In 
1966  A  r.ew  r-jnway  would  have  to  be  added 
and  an  existing  one  expanded  with  pwirt  of 
the  construction  sticking  Into  liie  rtver. 
There  w.uld  have  to  be  naturally,  new  acceaa 
roads  The  c<j«t  would  be  well  over  850  mil- 
lion In  the  meantime  this  organization  of 
airlines  says,  the  growth  3f  Dulles  would 
continue  and  10  years  from  now  it  might 
begin  to  be  alm'sst  as  busy  as  National. 

If  the  airline  Industr.-  could  get  one  simple 
;dea  Implanted  In  its  collective  mind.  Wri*h- 
Ington's  problems  with  air  transportation 
would  be  suddenly  slmphfled  That  simple 
;dea  ts  that  National  Airport  :s  not  a  fit 
place  for  a  major  terminal  in  the  'et  .xge  The 
noise,  the  dirt,  and  the  safety  problems  of 
having  jet  pianes  landing  \\i  the  middle  of 
a  city  cannot  be  tolerated  The  greatest  mis- 
take that  has  been  made  was  letting  the 
first  Jet  land  at  National  because  this  en- 
couraged the  airlines  to  plan  on  bringing 
more  and  bigger  Jets  there. 

This  master  plan  by  the  alrllnea  Is  a  mas- 
.si'.e  disappointment  The  real  task  Is  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  transfer  the  trafllc  from  Na- 
tional to  Dulles  On  this  the  plan  Is  silent. 
But  3inc£  the  .iirllnes  iiisisr  on  binding  them- 
selves to  tiie  fundamental  objection  to  Na- 
tional the  .silence  '.s  understandable  What 
Is  not  understandable  Is  whv  the  .=»lr!lne8  are 
so  intent  on  flying  jets  through  the  bedrooms 
and  yards  of  so  many  people  Mavbe  the  air- 
line executives  have  oecome  so  Immune  to 
noise  inc!  dirt  md  danger  that  they  don't 
know  that  some  De-p'.e  still  care. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  CURE  FOR  PHONY 
PUPILS" 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENN■^YLV.^.S-I.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  196S 

Mr  GOODLING  Mv  Speaker,  on  May 
2  I  addressed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ar.d  expressed  my  dismay  over  the 
studer.t  discTders  on  our  campuses.  At 
that  time  I  mentioned  as  follows: 

These  disruptions  on  the  campus  are  be- 
ing carried  out  by  .m  antagonistic  and  can- 
umkerous  minority  student  element  that  is 
completely  devoid  of  a  sense  of  propriety  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  These  ram- 
bunctious malcontents  seem  to  forget  that 
as  they  have  a  right  to  a  formal  education, 
so  do  they  have  a  responsibility  •  •  •  to 
their  university,  to  the  university  faculty,  to 
'heir  fellow  students  and  to  otir  society. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  discontinue  this 
disgrace  to  .America  caused  by  an  unruly 
m.mority  student   element. 

Mr  Speaker,  John  M.  Cummings  has — 

in  an  article  appearing  in  the  editorial 
section  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
May  13.  1968 — recommended  'a  solution 
for  th!.-.  problem  of  student  disorders,  and 
beca'ose  of  its  'onique  and  practical  na- 
ture. I  insert  it  into  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

The  Good  Old  Citre  for  Phont  "Pupils" 
By  John  M  Cummings) 
It  so  happens,  friends  and  fellow  travelers, 
we  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  a 
piece  of  birch  was  used  as  a  punitive  device 
m  the  public,  and  perhaps,  private  schools. 
-Mureover,  when  the  principal  of  a  school, 
^r  the  superintendent  o:  the  district.  Issued 
-in  expulsion  order,  the  scholar  named  wa^ 
banned    from    attending   classes. 
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Not  only  the  student  who  defied  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school  but  also  his 
parents  were  Informed  by  registered  mall 
of  the  expulsion.  If  the  family  moved  to 
another  town,  the  reputation  of  the  ex- 
pelled student  as  a  bad  actor  was  bound 
to  follow  him.  And  generally,  with  dire 
consequences. 

These  hare-brained  college  students  who 
defy  authority  In  Institutions  across  the 
country  cry  out  for  an  overdose  of  expul- 
sion medicine.  But  the  people  in  charge  of 
these  knowledge  factories,  apparently,  are 
afraid    to   apply    the    ancient    cure 

This  business  of  trying  to  reason  with 
overgrown  kids  who  have  no  sense  has  gone 
too  far  for  the  good  of  the  affected  schools. 

A  flagrant  case  In  point  Is  Columbia  Uni- 
versity In  New  York  Here  students  have 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  taking  over  the 
President's  ofBce  and  indulging  in  a  sit-in 
spree  If  you  think  this  Is  an  outrage  on  a 
great  university,  scratch  your  head  and 
{jonder  the  alumni  and  faculty  members 
who  have  engaged  counsel  to  ask  for  .i  Fed- 
eral injunction  to  prevent  disciplinary 
action  against  the  rampaging  students 

Last  week  the  university  finally  felt  called 
upon  to  summon  In  the  city  police  to  oust 
the  slt-lnners.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  a  uni- 
versity plan  to  construct  a  g>Tnnaslum  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  Harlem.  The  students  com- 
plained the  structure  would  destroy  a  play 
field  for  the  kids  In  that  area. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  the  tJnlverslty  President, 
said  legal  action  would  be  taken  against  per- 
sons found  to  have  removed  important 
papers  from  his  office  during  the  sit-in. 

A  alt-ln  at  Roosevelt  tJnlverslty  in  Chicago 
had  as  Its  root  trouble  the  refusal  of  author- 
ities there  to  provide  a  full-time  job  for  Prof. 
Staughton  R.  Lynd.  A  former  member  of  the 
Yale  faculty.  Lynd  defied  an  order  of  the 
United  States  by  traveling  In  Vietnam  -ind 
China  without  proper  permit.  So,  you  see.  an 
order  by  the  State  Department  mearus  noth- 
ing to  these  overgrown  children  attending 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  California,  Stanford  University  students 
some  400  of  the  breed,  have  engaged  in  a 
sit-in  protesting  the  suspension  of  .seven 
scholars  who  were  fired  In  November  for 
demonstrating  agaonst  campus  recruitment 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency. 

Temple  University,  to  come  closer  to  home, 
had  a  sit-in  going  as  part  of  a  demand  for  a 
louder  voice  In  formulating  the  institution  s 
policy, 

Thla  Is  another  case  of  the  tall  attempting 
to  wag  the  dog.  These  students,  like  their 
counterparts  elsewhere,  entered  the  univer- 
sity fully  aware  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Only  a  small  group  of  Temple  students  was 
Involved.  Mitten  Hall,  where  the  juveniles 
were  encamped,  was  closed  for  the  night. 

Arguing  with  these  students,  whether  they 
be  in  Temple  or  Stanford.  Is  a  thankless  job. 
It's  like  contesting  with  a  bad-tempered 
child  for  the  possession  of  a  piece  ot  candy 

Expulsion  Is  the  proper  cure.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  men  or  women  In  charge,  the  word 
Is  spelled  "expulsion."  Throw  them  out  and 
keep  them  out.  TTiere  Ls  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done.  The  want  ads  cry  out  for  lads  who  can  t 
behave  themselves  and  for  gals  who  would 
make  good  dishwashers  when  their  days  as 
college  disturbers  are  ended  permanently. 
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COMMENT  ON  CONCEPTS  OF  BLACK 
POWER  AND  WHITE  POWER 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.   Mr.  President,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of   May    10.    1968. 


contains  an  article  concerning  an  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Tuskegee.  Ala  .  by  Or 
Benjamin  Mays,  president  emeritus  of 
Morehouse  College,  in  Atlanta 

Dr.  Mays,  for  decades  a  lespected 
Negro  educator  and  outstanding  leader 
of  the  Negro  community,  told  a  gather- 
ing at  Tuskegee  that  Negroes  .should  de- 
mand their  rights  through  the  court,=;. 
and  not  through  riotine,  looting,  and 
burning.  Equally  important,  he  .staUMi 
that  solutions  to  race  problems  can  be 
found  in  training  the  unskilled  and  m 
.securing  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  I 
heartily  concur  in  these  observations  and 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  rea- 
sonable men  of  both  races,  both  whit'' 
and  Negro,  in  these  most  difficult  times 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  in  Atlanta 
on  Api'il  27  on  the  need  for  more  job.^ 
and  more  job  training  as  the  best  answei- 
to  the  social  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting millions  of  our  people  today.  As 
I  stated  at  that  time,  all  manner  of  pro- 
posals have  been  put  forth  as  the  an- 
swer to  these  problems,  including  better 
communications  between  the  races,  bet- 
ter housing,  imipi-oved  police  protection 
and  service,  and  a  more  workable  wel- 
fare program,  to  name  just  a  few.  All  of 
these  are  important  and  do  have  some 
part  to  play  m  the  improvement  of  our 
.society. 

But  I  submit  that  the  best  solutions 
and  the  most  important  solutions  can  be 
found  in  education,  m  Job  training,  in 
the  creation  of  more  jobs,  and  in  more 
people  who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  fill  these  jobs 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  m  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows : 
Cot-RTS.    Not    Riots,    Mays    .Advises — Moee- 

HOUSE     PRESIDENT     GIVES     ADDRESS     .\T    TVS- 
KECEE 

TrsKEGEE,  .Al.'l  — Negroes  must  demand 
their  rights  through  the  courts,  not  through 
rioting,  looting  and  burning.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Mays,  president  emeritus  of  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, said  In  ;i  recent  .■speech  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 

Dr.  Mays,  delivering  the  keynote  :iddre.=s 
at  the  .John  .A.  Kenney  Memorial  Banquet, 
defined  his  concepts  of  "black  power  and 
white  power"  m  his  speech. 

"Power  is  the  ability  to  formulate  goals 
and  objectives,  the  ability  to  achieve  goa^ 
:tnd  objectives,  or  the  ability  of  one  to  civ 
what  he  wants  to  do  without  goals  and  ob 
Jectlves,"  he  said. 

"WTien  you  talk  about  white  power,"  Dr 
Mays  said,  "you  are  talking  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  population  that  has  99  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  and  shapes  the  policies  In 
government.  ' 

He  contrasted  black  power  as  the  10  per 
cent  oi  the  population  freed  100  years  ago 
without  money,  land  or  education.  Defining 
black  power  in  part  as  "competence  in  your 
chosen  field."  he  gave  as  examples  Willie  Mays 
m  baseball  and  Macon  County,  Ala.,  Sheriff 
Lucius  Anderson. 

Solutions  to  racial  problems,  Dr.  Mays  said, 
lie  in  training  the  u.-iskilled  and  In  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed 

The  banquet  was  part  of  the  56th  annual 
meeting  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  Clinical  So- 
ciety which  brought  together  some  of 
the  nation's  leading  medical  authorities  to 
the   campus   of   T\iskegee    Institute. 
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SOT  RICHARD  W  BASKIN.  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS,  RECIPIENT  OF 
NAV"i'  CROSS  MEDAL 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1968 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
distinct  privilege  and  great  honor  of 
representing  an  outstanding  young  citi- 
zen. Marine  Sgt.  Richard  W.  Baskln,  a 
lesi'dent  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

Last  Saturday,  the  citizens  of  Pal- 
myra, N.J..  gathered  at  Palmyra  High 
School  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to  Ser- 
jeant Baskin  who  was  presented  with 
the  Navy  Cross  Medal,  our  Nation's  sec- 
ond hiehest  award,  for  heroic  actions  in 
Vietnam.  His  citation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 
Washington,  DC. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to  Sgt. 
Richard  W  Baskin,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for 
service  as  set  forth  In  the  following 

CITATION 

For  extraordinary  heroism  as  Squad  Lead- 
er, First  Squad   while  serving  with  Security 
Platoon.  Sub   Unit   ^1.   Headquarters   Com- 
pany, 26th  Marines,  9th  Marine  Amphibious 
Brigade  near  Khe  Sanh.  Republic  of  Vietnam 
un  6  June  1967.  Sergeant  Baskin  with  seven- 
teen men  was  responsible  for  security  of  the 
vital   radio  relay   position   on   Hill   950  near 
Khe  Sanh,  when  in  the  early  morning  hours 
the  position  was  suddenly  attacked  by  b  nine- 
ty man  enemy  company  employing  mortars, 
rocket  launchers,  machine   guns   and   gren- 
udes.  Six  men   were   immediately   killed   and 
four  others  seriously  wounded.  Sergeant  Bas- 
kin directed   that  artillery  tire  be  called  in 
and   quickly  organized   his   men,   positioning 
them  In  the  most  advantageous  positions  to 
return  a  heavy  volume  of  fire  upon  the  enemy 
and     effectively     block     enemy     penetration. 
Throughout    the    night,    although    painfully 
wounded.    Sergeant    Baskin.    with    complete 
disregard  for  his  personal  safety  exposed  him- 
self continuously  to  enemy  machine  gun  fire 
located  only  fifteen  yards  from  his  position. 
Shouting  encouragement  to  his  men,  he  led 
them  on  several  occasions  to  positions  that 
blocked    enemy    attempts    to    outflank    and 
overrun  the  position   .After  over  seven  hours 
of  close  and  continuous  combat,  during  which 
time  he  tended  the  wounded  and  assembled 
all   available   weapons.   Sergeant    Baskin   led 
Ills  remaining  men  in  a  fierce  counterattack 
which  overran  an  enemy  machine  gun  em- 
placement, killing  one  enemy  and  capturing 
another.    This    last    attack    resulted    In    the 
enemy  fleeing,  carrying   some  of  their  dead 
■  ind   wounded.   Sergeant   Baskin,    then    con- 
solidated the  position  and  directed  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  dead   and   wounded   before  he 
himself   was    evacuated.    As    a    result   of    his 
dauntless    leadership.    Sergeant    Baskin    and 
his  men  Inflicted  great  damage  on  the  enemy 
who  left  ten  of  their  dead  and  one  wounded. 
Sergeant  Basktn's  bold  initiative,  exceptional 
fortitude  and  valiant  fighting  spirit  served 
to  inspire  all  who  observed  him  and  upheld 
the  highest   traditions  of   the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

Paul  R.  Ignatil's. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

t  For  the  President  i . 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Cahill  joins  me  in 
extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Sergeant  Baskin  and  his  family. 
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MORE  UNFILLED  JOBS  THAN 
UNEMPLOYED  PEOPLE? 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  More  Un- 
filletl  Jobs  Than  Unemployed  People?" 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
May  110.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Unfilled  Jobs  Than  Unemployed 
People? 
(  By  David  Liiwrence  t 
There  is  a  strange  paradox  In  America  to- 
day. The  emphasis  Is  on  poverty,  "ghettos" 
■ind  Jobless  persons.  But  there  are  at  pre.sent 
probably  more  Jobs  available  in  the  United 
States  that  remain  unfilled  than  ever  before 
In  our  history. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  6  had  a  head- 
line on  its  front  page  which  read  as  follows: 
•■20.000  Jobs  Go  Begging  In  City  While  135.- 
000  .Are  Unemployed."  TTie  reason  given  in 
the  article  is  that  "the  available  Jobs  and  the 
available  workers  do  not  fit  each  other,  so 
the  bare  fact  of  creating  more  Jobs  will  not 
necessarily  absorb  the  unemployed." 

.\  glance  at  the  "help  wanted"  pages  in 
many  other  cities  also  shows  that  day  after 
day  the  search  even  for  unskilled  labor  does 
not  always  yield  results.  Numerous  families 
seeking  domestic  help  have  given  up  hope 
of  finding  employes  through  the  ad  columns 
of  the  newspapers  or  by  other  means. 

If  Uncle  Sam  could  somehow  organize  a 
national  employment  system.  It  would  help 
to  fill  some  of  the  Jobs.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, solve  the  unemployment  problem.  This 
Is  because  many  people  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
other  cities  or  towns  to  get  Jobs.  Still  others 
refuse  to  take  work  which  they  don't  like 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Jobs  are  not  being 
filled,  and  It  Is  the  Government's  duty  to 
make  sure  that  the  Idle  conscientiously  en- 
deavor to  fit  themselves  Into  Jobs  before  the 
dole  or  other  forms  of  relief  are  introduced. 
First  of  all.  the  federal  employment  service 
ought  to  be  enlarged  and  employers  encour- 
aged to  file  data  on  their  needs  with  the 
federal  and  State  agencies  located  in  many 
cities.  Also,  the  Government  could  supply 
training  facilities  and  encourage  private  In- 
dustry to  organize  special  agencies  to  ana- 
lyze the  skills  and  capacities  of  individual 
applicants  in  order  to  determine  the  work 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  In  the 
figures  given  to  the  press  on  May  8.  says 
that  the  nation's  unemployment  rate  in 
April  was  at  its  lowest  level  since  the  Korean 
War — namely,  3.5  per  cent,  which  means 
about  2.500.000  people.  But  analysis  of  the 
figures  In  100  metropolitan  areas  reveals  that 
In  the  poorest  neighborhoods  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  high— Negroes  at  8.7  per 
cent  and  whites  at  5.7  per  cent.  In  the  better 
neighborhoods,  the  nonwhlte  Jobless  rate  was 
6.5  per  cent 

The  biggest  unemployment  rate  of  all  Is 
found  among  teenagers.  In  metropolitan 
areas  with  populations  of  more  than  250,000, 
there  were  292,000  whites  and  110,000  non- 
whites  between  16  and  19  years  of  age  who 
were  without  Jobs  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  An  organized  effort  throughout  the 
country  to  find  Jobs  for  teenagers  Is  essential. 
It  happens  that  more  businesses  and  In- 
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dustrles  are  discovering  advantages  In  locat- 
ing outside  the  big  cities.  Also,  many  com- 
panies experience  fewer  changes  In  personnel 
when  their  plants  are  in  the  less-populated 
sections.  People  In  business  and  the  profes- 
sions often  prefer  such  areas  because  living 
conditions  and  access  to  recreational  facil- 
ities are  much  better  outside  than  In  the  city. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  segments  of  the  population 
can  move  to  localities  in  which  Jobs  are  avail- 
able. This  could  be  considered  a  govern- 
mental obligation.  It  would  cost  only  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  to  set  up  a  system  for  as- 
certaining the  qualifications  of  the  Idle  per- 
sons in  the  big  cities  and  training  them  for 
Jobs  elsewhere. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation—or approximately  76  million  persons- 
live  in  the  30  U.S.  cities  with  a  population  of 
more  than  a  million  In  each  of  their  metro- 
politan areas.  Yet  these  same  cities  occupy 
only  three  per  cent  of  the  land  In  continental 
United  States.  So  there  Is  plenty  of  room  tor 
the  relocation  of  people  and  businesses.  It  is 
logical  to  concentrate  on  filling  the  surplus 
of  Jobs  that  is  being  steadily  created  outside 
the  big  cities. 

The  nation's  slums  should,  of  course,  be 
eradicated.  But  the  expenditure  of  blUlons 
for  better  housing  conditions  in  these  ureas 
will  not  provide  Jobs  for  the  Idle  living  in 
them.  The  better  answer  is  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  go  where  the  work  is. 

Instead  of  spending  money  Indefinitely  for 
'relief."  It  would  be  far  less  expensive  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  set  up  an  efncient 
system  to  aid  the  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  help  not  only  the  jobless 
but  the  many  companies  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  which  are  In  need  of  employes. 
Unfilled  Jobs  in  America  today  evidently  are 
more  numerous  than  the  unemployed  men 
and  women  who  are  capable  and  willing  to 
work. 


TAKE  THE  UNITED  STATES  OUT  OF 
THE  U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 


HON.  THOAJAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MlSSOUBl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  guest 
editorial  for  the  April  29.  1968.  issue  of 
Travel  Trade  magazine  on  the  subject 
•Take  the  United  States  Out  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service." 

In  this  editorial  I  suggest  that  the 
wav  to  promote  travel  by  foreigners  to 
the  United  States  is  not  to  give  more 
money  to  the  U.S.  Travel  Sen-ice,  but 
rather  to  have  the  private  travel  industr>- 
take  the  lead. 

The  private  travel  industry-  knows 
what  motivates  people  to  travel  and  can 
attract  tourists  to  the  United  States  in 
greater  numbers  and  at  lower  cost.  The 
travel  industry  is  already  spending  many 
times  the  USTS  annual  budget  to  pro- 
mote travel  to  the  United  States.  More 
of  this  type  of  spending  would  promote 
increased  tourist  travel  to  this  countrj- 
much  faster  than  could  more  Govern- 
ment spending  which  is  unrelated  to  the 
profit  motive  and  therefore  less  result 
oriented. 

The  USTS  and  the  Government  can 
do  useful  work  by  reducing  the  redtape 
over  visas  and  customs  which  serve  as 
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a  real  hindrance  to  foreigners  visiting 
our  country  But  let  the  private  sector 
have  the  responsibility  for  promoting 
private  travel  to  the  United  States.  My 
remarks  follow: 

Take   the   United   States   Odt   (W   the   U.S. 

TsAVEL  Service 

■  By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  i 

By  now  most  members  of  the  US.  travel 
industry  should  be  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  staunchly  supported  your  posi- 
tion against  the  proposed  Travel  Bxpendlture 
Tax  during  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  did  not 
:>el  that  a  restriction  on  the  tradlltlonal  free- 
dom of  Americans  to  travel  abroaid  was  war- 
ranted, nor  did  I  believe  that  tl)e  Treasury 
Departments  suggested  travel  lUmltations 
'voiild  significantly  affect  our  nation's  gold 
drain  problems. 

it  may  therefore  come  as  a  cpnslderable 
surprise  to  you  to  learn  that  while  support- 
ing your  p)ositlon  on  the  one  hand  I  am  very 
definitely  opposed  to  increasing ,  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  U  S,  governihent  to  the 
US  Travel  Service  Many  of  the  Speakers  in 
i.pposition  to  the  Travel  Expenfllture  Tax 
-iiggested  that  more  money  be  g(ven  to  the 
U  S  Travel  Service — one  fellow  tven  urged 
giving  them  a  50-mllllon  dollar  i  appropria- 
tion— all  this  in  the  belief  thatj  by  giving 
additional  funds  our  nation  could  attract 
more  foreign  visitors  and  therebf  close  the 
travel  dollar  gap.  | 

I  am  anxious  to  close- that  tiiivel  dollar 
gap  just  as. quickly  as  possible  and  that  Is 
why  I  would  like  to  see  our  country's  efforts 
in  this  direction  properly  gtilderi^-and  by 
that  I  do  not  mean  by  giving  more  money 
to  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  If  you  gave  tUerii 
more  monsy  they  wouldn't  icnolv  'vhat  to 
do  with  it  and  If  you  then  sat  back  .aid  ex- 
pected some  people  in  Washington  to  do  the 
Job  for  you;  you  would  soon  find  put  that  it 
was  not  being  done  at  all. 

Nobody  in  Congress  really  knows  what 
the  USTS  is  supposed  to  do"  It  was  estab. 
'iislied  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  1962  but  there  has 
never  been  any  research  done  to  determine 
the  exact  areas  in  which  the  service  should 
function.  Since  its  creation  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice has  never  requested  an  open  hearing 
before  the  committee  of  authorization  to  help 
define  its  true  purpose,  functions  and  iden- 
tity The  Travel  Service  simply  comes  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  each 
year  to  ask  for  more  money.  The  Job  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  funds  previouslv  allocated  were 
properly  spent— it  Is  not  its"  function  to  al- 
low more  monies  to  an  agency  which  has 
never  established  a  purposeful  policy  toward 
which  additional  funds  might  be  directed 

I  believe  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy—within the  travel  Industry— should 
be  primarily  responsible  for  our  country's 
efforts  to  bring  more  foreign  visitors  to  our 
shores.  You  are  the  people  who  know  travel 
best,  who  know  what  motivates  other  people 
to  travel  and  who  know  what  means  should 
be  pursued  to' attract  more  foreign  visitors — 
in  the  greatest  numbers  and  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

Oh,  I  agree  that  the  government  has  a 
role  to  pJay  and  can  help  to  eliminate  a  lot 
of  red  tape  problems  over  visas  and  customs 
and  the  like,  and  possibly  can  act  as  a  sort 
of  catalyst  to  bring  the  private  sector  to- 
gether, but  I  am  confident  that  vou,  within 
the  travel  industry,  can  do  the  best  possible 
advertising  and  promotional  Job  and  should 
be  handling  this  aspect  of  the  overall  Visit 
USA  program. 

Private  capital  within  the  travel  industry 
is  already  spending  many  times  the  USTS 
annual  budget  in  its  own  efforts  to  develop 
Visit  USA  business.  Why  not  coordinate  your 
efforts,  pool  your  funds  or  a  portioii  of 
them,  get  some  money  and  some  help  from 
the  US  goveritment  but  make  this  a  private 
travel   industry  effort— not  another  govern- 
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ment-sponsored,  owned  and  operated  bu- 
reau Don't  you  really  believe  that  the  travel 
industry  could  do  a  better  job  and  do  it  more 
efficiently  with  greater  results  and  less  ex- 
pense? 

I  urge  you — take  the  US.  out  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  and  put  yourselves  into  it  by 
working  to  create  a  privately  owned  and 
operated  travel  service,  helped  but  not  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.  government.  An  open 
public  hearing  with  travel  industry  repre- 
sentation, similar  to  that  made  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  the  Travel 
Expenditure  Tax  was  under  discussion,  could 
produce  positive  results  along  the  lines  I  have 
been  suggesting — results  which  the  travel 
industry  and  the  nation  would  indeed  find 
profitable. 


May  IS,  1908 


WHY    TO    BE    AN    AMERICAN    CITI- 
ZEN?—ESSAY  BY  PETER  AST 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  L.  D. 
"Red"  Webster,  a  vice  president  of  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co..  of  Dallas,  has  invited  my 
attention  to  an  essay  entitled  "Why  To 
Be  an  American  Citizen?"  written  by 
a  young  German  boy.  I  believe  that  all 
Senators  will  be  deeply  interested  in  and 
moved  by  this  youngster's  thoughts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  essay  be 
printed  in  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordeied  to  be  pi-inted  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  German  Youngster  Speaks:  'Why  To  Be 
.\N  American  Citizen?" 

What  would  a  normal  European  answer 
If  you  would  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of 
America? 

"America?  Well,  this  country  Is  this  far 
away.  It  Is  one  of  the  two  world  powers,  but 
I  think  even  stronger  than  Russia.  It  Is  a 
vast  country.  I  heard  even  bigger  than  all 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  together. 
It  Is  very  much  industrialized,  the  people 
earn  much.  They  own  big  cars  and  houses. 
This  country  Is  the  modern  one  in  the  whole 
world,  and  it  Is  the  land  or  unlimited  possi- 
bilities." 

Is  it,  therefore,  that  every  year  ten  thou- 
sand of  Europeans  go  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  live  here  and  to  become  citizens 
of  the  USA? 

Why  did  all  the  millions  of  immigrants 
come  to  America  during  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years? 

One  of  the  reasons  was  the  attraction  to 
go  to  a  new  unexplored  country. 

Another  reason  was  that  the  immigrants 
heard  in  their  home  countries  how  wonder- 
ful this  new  country  was  and  how  fast  a  man 
could  get  rich. 

But  the  main  reason  was  the  word  "free- 
dom." "Freedom,"  a  word  which  was  neglect- 
ed in  almost  all  other  countries  all  over  the 
world.  (When  on  July  2.  1776,  the  United 
States  of  America  were  formed,  there  were 
only  a  few  other  republics,  like  Genoa,  Ven- 
ice. Switzerland,  Andorra,  San  Marino,  and 
The  Netherlands.)  The  other  countries  had 
as  governments  dictators,  kings,  emperors, 
sultans,  and  other  undemocratical  systems. 

There  was  always  the  "magic  "  opened 
door,  opened  for  everybody.  And  millions  of 
people  who  were  suppressed  and  persecuted 
or  were  dissatisfied  with  their  governments 
could  come  and  stay  here. 

But  why  do  the  Europeans  whose  countries 
now  have  about  the  same  freedom  as  the 
United  States  come  here? 

I  think  the  strongest  magnet  which  Amer- 
ica still  has  Is  the  fame  to  be  a  land  of  un- 


limited possibilities.  (There  is  no  reason  for 
a  man  who  wants  to  work  not  to  get  along 
In  this  country.)  It  is  obvious  that  America 
has  a  high  living  standard  which  is  about 
nine  years  ahead  of  the  living  standard  in 
Western  Europe,  more  than  ten  years  ahead 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  many  more  years 
ahead  of  Africa,  Asia  or  South  America." 

What  are  all  the  good  things  which  .i 
person  would  like  to  become  an  American 
citizen  for? 

When  immigrants  from  countries  all  over 
the  world  came  to  America  they  wanted 
to  have  freedom,  to  have  a  democracy.  They 
suffered  very  much  for  this  but  they  reached 
their  aim.  "The  democratic  government  of  the 
United  States  of  .America  has  one  of  the 
best  constitutions  a  countrv  has  or  has  ever 
had. 

This  constitution  provides  for  everything: 
For  proper  elections  of  government  ofHclals, 
for  dividing  the  power  a  government  has, 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  government 
through  the  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  finally  for  the  good  relation  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  state 
governments. 

Besides  this,  the  Constitution  is  written 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  possible  that  it  ran 
always  get  corrected  and  can  get  righteous 
to  the  needs  of  every  century  and  every  new 
position  the  United  States  is  in. 

All  this  is  a  matter  which  freedom  Ims 
very  much  to  do  with.  In  perhaps  60  i  > 
70':  of  all  countries  today,  citizens  are  nnt 
allowed  to  express  their  opinions.  Here  ;:i 
America,  though,  every  citizen  has  the  rlgii- 
(or  even  the  duty)   to  express  his  opinion 

They  can  do  it  in  founding  a  new  party, 
or  an  interest  group,  in  participating  in  an 
interest  group,  in  giving  speeches,  or  writing 
to  newspaf)ers. 

This  right  of  expressing  his  own  opinimi 
i.s  very  important  and  vital  to  a  free  societv 

Besides  the  freedom  of  speech,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  the  freedom  of  rellgiin 
which  is  oppressed  in  many  other  countries 

.Another  outstanding  advantage  the  United 
States  has  is  the  economy:  America  ;s 
blessed  with  natural  resources,  gold,  silver 
copper,  tin.  coal,  oU,  water,  soil  all  resources 
a  country  needs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  United  States 
the  system  ol  free  enterprise  was  favored. 
Therefore,  a  strong  economic  life  could  be 
developed  and  an  Indtistry  built  up.  Ameri- 
ca, today,  is  one  of  the  most  Industrialized 
countries  in  the  world.  In  no  other  country 
is  It  possible  to  lend  or  borrow  money  as 
easy  as  here.  In  no  other  country  a  citizen 
can  get  credit  as  easy  as  here.  In  no  other 
country  is  the  relation  between  wages  and 
prices  as  good  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  life  in  this 
country  Is  easier  than  in  any  other  countrv. 

Related  to  the  subject  of  welfare  is  the 
subject  of  education. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  does  every  child 
have  to  go  to  school  for  at  least  ten  years. 
Nowhere  as  many  and  as  modern  schools  ore 
built  as  here.  The  teachers  are  well  trained. 
and  the  teaching  methods  modern. 

Every  student  with  a  high  school  diploma 
can  go  on  to  a  University,  and  if  he  is  .. 
good  student,  can  get  a  scholarship. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
which  gives  all  the  school  books  to  every  stu- 
dent and  doesn't  ask  for  a  school  fee. 

Every  year  many  good  scientists  from  :•.;; 
over  the  world  come  to  America  in  order  za 
study  here,  to  teach  here,  or  perhaps  to  stay 
here.  Why?  The  government  provides  for 
mrxlern  and  excellent  science  centers.  Ni  - 
where  :is  much  money  Is  spent  for  scientific 
examinations  and  experiments  as  in  Americ:;. 

In  our  days  government  and  policies  r-.re 
very  much  criticized,  but  only  a  few  peop'.e 
say  one  good  word  about  it,  I  think  that  a 
quotation  of  Benjamin  Franklin  fits  very 
good  as  this  place.  "When  the  well's  dry,  we 
know  the  worth  A  water." 

Countries  which  had  dictatorships  or  simi- 
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l.ir  systems  before,  know  now — as  they  have 
democracies — how  high  the  worth  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  is  and  how  unpayable. 

Therefore,  many  American  citizens  have 
to  learn  to  appreciate  their  citizenship. 

I  guess  I  have  to  come  back  to  freedom 
again. 

Voltaire:  I  disagree  entirely  with  every- 
thing you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  death 
vour  right  to  say  it. 

The  greatest  step  toward  freedom  was  tak- 
en when  in  1791  the  ten  amendments  were 
:idopted  and  added  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  called  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  these  ten  amendments  were  granted: 
Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  publishing,  freedom  of  assembling; 
the  right  to  be  secure  in  person,  house,  and 
all  properties,  the  right  not  to  be  searched 
or  seized  unreasonably,  the  right  to  be 
judged  fairly  and  to  get  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  and  at  least  the  right  to  have  a  defense 
before  a  trial. 

What  could  be  worthier  than  these  amend- 
ments? Even  with  all  his  materialism  and 
without  these  rights,  who  would  try  to  get 
;iway  from  persecution  and  flee  to  .America? 

The  sharpest  menace  to  freedom  probably 
arises  in  time  of  war.  Who  would  not  like 
to  live  in  a  country  like  the  USA  which  is 
the  strongest  country  In  the  world?  Who 
would  not  feel  himself  secure  in  it?  I  mean 
that  every  American  citizen  should  be  very 
proud  of  his  status. 

But  he  should  remind  himself  very  often 
of  this  and  then  think  about  the  citizens 
of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  under- 
developed ones. 

The  American  Citizen  doesn't  only  have 
the  luck  and  right  to  live  in  such  a  wonder- 
ful country,  but  he  also  has  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  improve  the  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries and  always  to  helj)  democracy  and  free- 
dom all  over  the  world  v.  henever  these  ideals 
are  endangered. 


PULITZER     PRIZE     AWARDED     THE 
PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

jF  (.  aliforni,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Press- 
Enterprise  in  Riverside.  Calif.,  has  won 
the  Pulitizer  Prize  for  meritorious  public 
.service  for  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  the  property 
and  estates  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Indiar.s 
in  Palm  Springs.  Calif. 

I  .'^alute  Mr,  Tim  Hayes,  publisher,  and 
-Mr.  Norman  Cherniss.  editor,  for  the 
Press-Enterprise's  [xilicy  of  going  be- 
yond the  duty  of  printing  ,iust  the  new.s: 
and  I  commend  Mr.  George  Rlngwald, 
the  reporter  who — week  after  week  in  his 
articles — endeavored  to  present  all  of  the 
truth  to  the  public. 

I  am  \ery  proud  to  have  the  Press- 
Enterprise  in  the  38th  District  and  to  be 
able  to  put  in  the  Record  the  following 
announcements  of  the  awarding  of  the 
Pulitizer  Prize  to  the  Press-Enterprise 
v.'hich  appeared  on  the  front  page  ol  the 
May  6  and  7  editions  of  the  paper: 
'From  the  Riverside  fCallf.l  Press, 
May  6.  1968i 

Press-Exterprise    Wins    PrtrrzER    Prize 

New  York  — The  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
today  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
meritorious  public  service  for  its  series  on 
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the  Palm  Springs  Indian  guardianship  con- 
troversy. 

The  series  was  WTltten  by  George  Rlngwald, 
veteran  reporter  for  the  Press-Enterprise,  and 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  pending  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  guardianship 
program  and  the  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  judges  and  attorneys  by  the  state  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Qualifications. 

Ringwald  has  been  working  on  the  series 
full-time  for  more  than  a  year.  There  have 
been  more  than  100  articles  In  the  series. 

Except  for  the  prize  for  meritorious  pub- 
lic services,  which  carries  a  gold  medal,  each 
of  the  awards  was  worth  $1,000.  Where  the 
awards  were  shared,  each  recipient  receives 
$1,000. 

The  aw.ards.  first  made  In  1917.  w-ere  estab- 
lished In  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder 
oi  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  publisher 
of  the  old  New  York  World.  He  died  in  1911. 

The  Press-Enterprise's  award  was  made 
for  articles  which  led  to  an  investigation  of 
charges  of  misconduct  and  financial  en- 
hancement of  some  judges  concerned  with 
Indian  estates. 

The  affected  tribe,  the  Agua  Callentes, 
numbers  about  100  members,  who  own  some 
28,000  acres  in  and  arotind  Palm  Springs  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $50  million. 

The  first  stories  appeared  on  May  20,  1987, 
They  coincided  with  a  public  annoimcement 
that  the  conservatorshlp-guaralanship  pro- 
gram was  being  investigated  by  tne  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Concurrently,  tees  to 
guardians  and  conservators  were  stopped, 
pending  the  findings  of  the  department's  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Press-Enterprise  has  conducted  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  program  independently  of 
the  government's  probe.  So  far  107  articles 
have  been  printed  on  the  controversy. 

A  congressional  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
May  31. 

Ringwald,  44,  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Press-Enterprise  since  1948.  He  was  born  In 
St.  Louis,  and  attended  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  in- 
fantry. After  the  war  he  tried  an  acting 
career  on  Broadway,, then  came  to  Riverside. 

During  his  career  with  the  Press-Enter- 
prise he  served  as  chief  of  the  Banning  and 
Palm  Springs  bureaus,  and  as  a  police  re- 
porter. 

In  1965  he  was  an  exchange  reporter  for 
a  newspaper  in  Sendal,  Japan,  Riverside's 
sLster  city. 

The  series  of  stories  on  the  Palm  Springs 
Indian  situation  won  .^trons  support  from 
the  Press-Enterprise's  editorial  page. 

Editor  and  co-pub'.lsher  of  the  Prps.<;-Fn- 
terprise  is  Howard  H  Hays  Jr. 

After  the  final  report  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  task  force,  the  paper  called  for 
ftirther  congressional  investigation  and  for 
an  active  address  to  problems  of  judicial  and 
legal  ethics  Involved  by  "the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  state  and  county  bar  as- 
.sociations."  The  editorial  also  streissed  a 
'need  for  restitution  of  unconscionable 
profits  made  from  the  management  of  In- 
dian affairs." 

Editor  of  the  editorial  page  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Press-Enterprise  is  Norman  A. 
Cherniss. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  Issued  two 
reports  on  its  investigation 

One.  issued  in  October,  leveled  charges  of 
"questionable  conduct  at  three  Riverside 
county  judges  and  one  attorney,  all  closely 
associated  with  the  guardianship  program." 

A  second,  made  public  In  April,  charged 
that  the  program  had  been  costly  to  the  In- 
dians, both  economically  and  in  httman 
values. 

The  Interior  Dei>artment  has  said  that  its 
investigation  into  what  one  Judge  has  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "can  of  worms"  of  the  con- 
servator-guardianship  program   will   not   be 


carried  further  due  to  the  lengthy  proce- 
dures required  for  auditing  each  estate. 

Rep.  John  V.  Tunney.  D-Riverside,  has 
stated  himself  publicly  in  favor  of  aboltslting 
conservutor-ships,  us  pre.sently  established.  He 
introduced  one  bill  in  the  House  which  would 
have  revised  the  current  system.  The  bill  has 
been  opposed  by  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians, 
who  say  that  they  were  not  consulted  in  Its 
lormulation. 

It  has  been  reported  through  reliable 
sources  that  the  state  Commission  on  Jtidli'ial 
Qualifications  has  also  undertaken  an  in- 
vestigatinn  of  the  manner  in  whlcli  the 
guardianship  program  lias  operated 

Conservators  are  court -appointed  business 
managers  lor  .idults  and  guardians  act  in  the 
same  capacity  for  minor  children  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  band  of  Indians 

I  Prom    the    Riverside    (Calif  i    Dally    Enter- 
prise, May  7,  1968 1 
Was   BttsY    on    a   Lonely    Job   Whfn    Word 
Camb 
(By  Garland  Grlfflnj 

Reporter  George  Ringwald  was  busy  yester- 
day morning,  on  a  lonely  job,  doing  what  he 
mostly  has  been  doing  for  the  past  year, 
when  they  called  him  from  the  office  and  told 
lilm  we'd  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 

He  was  mulling  through  the  files  at  the 
branch  courthouse  at  Indio,  piecing  together 
another  story  of  an  Agua  Caliente  Indian  who 
was  supposed  to  he  wealthy  btit  wasn't. 

They  told  him  on  the  phone  maybe  he'd 
better,  in  view  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  knock  it 
off  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  come  back 
to  the  office  in  Riverside 

Then  the  Associated  Press  called  from  New 
York  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  Indio 
Courthouse  and  interviewed  liJm  for  some- 
thing called  audio  report.  He'd  never  heard  of 
it  before 

Back  at  tlie  office  there  was  a  long,  large 
banner  of  wrapping  paper  stripped  across  the 
newsroom  wall  proclaiming  "George  Ring- 
wald ...  we  love  you!" 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  a 
normally  unperturbable  newsroom. 

There  were  several  telegrams  of  congratu- 
lations. 

There  was  one  from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan: 

"Congratulations  to  you  and  your  news- 
paper," it  said.  "The^ulltzer  Prize  for  meri- 
torious public  service  is  an  award  that  is  giv- 
en for  only  the  most  dl-stlnguished  examples 
of  reporting.  Your  selection  for  this  cov.?trd 
prize  brings  credit  not  i.nly  to  you  and  your 
newspaper  but  also  all  Californlans.  This  is 
another  example  of  California  leading  the 
nation." 

There  was  one  from  Prank  TYemalne,  gen- 
eral maruiger  of  United  Press  IntArnatlonal 
which  said : 

"Cheers  and  sincere  congratulations." 

United  Press  International  was  on  the 
phone  to  interview  him. 

Pretty  soon  an  NBC  television  crew  rolled 
In  and  set  up  a  lot  of  lights  and  cameras, 
and  they  interviewed  him. 

George  Ringwald  was  a  little  nervous  -ind 
flustered. 

He'd  Interviewed  thousands  of  people,  all 
kinds  of  people,  since  he'd  been  a  news  hand. 
But  no  one  had  ever  Interviewed  him  before. 

He  said  on  TV  that  his  Job  wasn't  flnlehed. 
There  was  a  lot  more  work  and  a  lot  more 
research  and  reporting  and  writing  to  do  on 
the  matter  of  the  Palm  Springs  Indians  and 
their  guardians  and  conservators  before  it 
would  be  finished. 

He  said  he  thought  It  was  a  fine  thing  to 
work  for  a  newspaper  that  would  ttirn  him 
loose  on  such  an  assignment  and  support 
what  he  found  out. 

Actually,  George  Ringwald  has  never 
worked  for  any  other  newspaper  except  the 
Press  Enterprise 

Now  44,  he  came  to  Riverside  shortly  after 
World  War  II  to  Join  an  old  Infantry  friend, 
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Gordor.  Wilson,  then  a  reporter,  now  Enter- 
prise news  editor  He  and  Wilson  had  been 
together  m  training  camps  and  through 
Prance  and  The  Bulge. 

Aft^r  the  war  Rlng^iald  had  tried  all  sort* 
of  things  Radio  announcing.  Managing  a 
ten-cent  store    Acting  on  Broadway. 

He  seemed  to  nnd  his  niche  as  a  reporter. 

At  arst  he  was  a  police  reporter  for  The 
Press,  then  went  to  Palm  Springs  as  bureau 
chief  for  the  Dally  Enterprise  from  1955  to 
I960  He  left  the  Press-Enterprise  for  two 
years  ir.  1960  to  become  editor  of  Palift 
Sprin^s  I.i'e  magazine. 

n-ien  ."^-.e  '-time  back  to  be  a  general  assign- 
ment repcrrter  for  the  Enterprise  and  do  a 
lot  of  things. 

One  of  them  was  going  to  the  Kahoku 
Shlmpo  In  Sendal.  Japan.  Riverside's  sister 
city,  as  an  exchange  reporter  In  1965.  He 
prep,ired  lor  that  like  he  prepares  for  a  lot 
of  his  assignments,  by  working  and  research. 

He  began  reading  about  Japan  and  study- 
ing the  Japanese  language.  It's  not  an  easy 
language  for  westerners,  but  he  mastered  It 
pretty  well. 

When  he  got  his  vacation  the  following 
year  he  went  back  to  Japan,  without  telling 
anyone,  and  came  home  with  a  Japanese 
bride. 

He  and  Kimlko  now  live  m  Banning  with 
their  new  son,  George  Alexander.  , 

During  his  years  at  Palm  Springs  and  In 
the  years  since.  Creorge  Rlngwald  has  won 
many  awards  and  prlaes. 

There  was  the  Headllners  Club  award  In 
1964  for  the  series  ue  did  on  restaurant 
grading. 

The  work  he's  done  on  the  Indian  con- 
servator-guardian program  has  already  done 
well  this  year.  It  won  a  special  editorial  cita- 
tion in  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Judging.  Later  it  won  the  same 
sort  of  editorial  citation  from  the  Twin 
Counties  Press  Club  and  was  singled  out  for 
in  award  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  for  public  affairs  reporting. 

.\nd  there  have  been  other  awards.  He  can't 
even  remember  all  of  them. 

But  a  Pulitzer  is  different.  It  only  goes  to 
a  very  few  people. 

He  II  never  top  that  one,  and  he  won't 
worry  about  trying  to. 

He'll  Just  go  back  to  work  today,  alone  In 
the  clerk's  files  In  the  courthouse  at  Indlo, 
Such  research  Is  a  lonely  job. 


UAWS  PIE  IN  THE  SKY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  Presidejit.  it  has 
been  widely  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America  are 
much  interested  in  amending  the  Consti- 
tution. The  big  union,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Walter  Reuther.  met  in  conven- 
tion last  week  at  Atlantic  City  to  con- 
sider a  proposed  set  of  constitutional 
amendments  guaranteeing:  Jobs,  min- 
imum wages,  annual  income,  cradle-to- 
grave  medical  care,  a  good  house  in  a 
good  neighborhood,  and  free  education 
through  the  first  2  years  of  college. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  that  is 
quite  a  package.  I  am  tempted  to  call  it 
a  bundle  of  dreams  and  bid  Mr.  Reuther 
and  friends  a  speedy  return  from  their 
excursion  into  "Wonderland."  I  suggest 
that  it  is  somewhat  like  Lewis  Carroll's 
famous  "Caucus  Race,"  where  every- 
body runs  and  everybody  'Ains  a  prize. 
Mr,  Reuther  and  company,  however,  ■will 
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just  eliminate  the  running  and  award 
the  prizes  Indiscriminately. 

I  say  I  am  tempted  to  call  it  fantasy, 
Mr,  President,  until  I  look  back  at  some 
of  the  things  labor  bosses  were  dreaming 
about  30  years  ago  and  see  how  many 
of  them  are  with  us  in  the  form  of  legal 
regulations.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  underestimate  Mr.  Reuther  and 
his  plan  to  "socialize"  America:  because 
that  is  what  those  proposals  would  do  if 
they  ever  became  law 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  be  "againsf  a 
.job.  or  a  good  house  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood, and  all  the  rest.  No  one  in 
Washington,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  really 
against  those  things.  But  it  is  typical  of 
the  "nonthink"  popular  today  to  suppose 
that  wealth,  or  health,  or  well-being  can 
be  pi-oduced  by  simple  Government  edict. 

Shakespeare  put  it  most  succirctly 
when  his  cha-acter  of  King  Henry  V 
muses  to  him.self : 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  ccmmandst  the 
beggar's  knee,  command  the  health  of  it? 

There  are  simply  some  things  that  are 
beyond  the  guarantee  of  man.  or  man- 
made  laws. 

Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz.  profes.sor  emei'tus 
of  Princeton  School  of  Public  Finances, 
wrote  a  singularly  perceptive  editorial 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  was 
published  on  the  same  day  as  the  UAW's 
pie-in-the-sky  amendments.  In  it.  he 
points  out  that — 

Everything  man  needs  and  wants  has  a 
cost  of  production  that  must  be  met. 

That  is  to  say  that  everything  costs 
somebody  something.  When  Mr.  Reuther 
and  his  lieutenants  say  that — 

The  country  now  has  the  affluence  to  guar- 
antee these  rights. 

What  they  are  actually  saying  is  that 
some  of  the  taxpayers  can  be  taxed  still 
further  to  provide  these  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  not  fc 
people  being  poor.  Nobody  is.  Neither 
am  I  for  guaranteeing  someone  a  living 
who  is  not  willing  to  work,  not  willing 
to  make  the  most  of  his  oppo-tunities. 
If  someone  is  unable  to  work,  that  is  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

We  must  begin  to  use  cur  biains  in 
this  country.  Nobody — absolutely  no- 
body— can  guarantee  the  profnises  made 
in  this  account.  Dr.  Thomas  Matthew 
made  a  statement  the  other  day  to  a 
group  made  up  of  members  of  his  own 
Negi'o  race.  He  said : 

Our  grandparents  had  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage — they  called  it  slavery. 

Let  us  begin  again  to  think  about  these 
issues  rather  than  yield  to  the  siren  call 
of  the  nonthinkers,  the  pie  in  the  skyers, 
when  they  promise  the  impossible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  two  ar- 
ticles, from  which  I  have  quoted,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  8.  1968] 

Free  Lunch?  It  Still  Doesn't  Exist 

(By  Harley  L  Lutz) 

A  wisecrack  often  heard  some  years  ago 
purported  to  sum  up  all  economic  theory  and 
wisdom  In  the  observation,  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch."  In  the  pre-prohlbition 
days  the  term  "free  lunch"  referred  to  the 
repast  almost  universally  found  at  one  end  of 
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•he  bar  in  the  establishments  purveying  al- 
coholic beverages  It  was  usually  abundant, 
often  of  good  quality,  and  the  privilege  of 
tucking  into  it  cost  a  minimum  of  one  drink 
at  the  bar  Even  so.  "free"  did  not  mean 
without  cost,  for  this  was  obviously  recouped 
by  the  proprietor  in  his  bar  sales.  The  dt.<;. 
proportion  between  available  supply  and  ci^st 
to  the  consumer  provided  the  appearance  if 
not  the  reality,  of  a  free  Ivinch. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  men  liuve 
dreamed  of  an  earthly  exist.ence  In  which  n\\ 
wants  would  be  provided  for  without  work 
The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  In  the  Garden  of 
Eden  Is  the  earliest  example  of  such  wishful 
thinking.  The  story  has  its  ."special  mennine 
for  theologians  and  philosophers,  but  it  also 
has  an  economic  moral.  It  is  that  mankind 
never  had  a  chance  of  existing  on  this  planer 
without  working  for  food,  shelter  and  all  else 
called  for  by  expanding  wants.  Until  the  In- 
d'.istrial  revolution  ushered  in  the  era  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  techniques,  produc- 
tion Involved  imremllting.  backbreaking  toil 
which  may  account  for  the  view  that  'he 
decree  of  expulsion  from  Eden— getting  f..od 
I  and  all  else)  by  sweating  for  it — was  a  curse 

This  decree  reflected  the  simplicity  of  Mie 
original  distribution  of  wealth  Each  man  wns 
to  work  for  his  subsl.stence.  and  each  owned 
and  was  free  to  enjoy  what  he  had  produced 
Adam  Smith  put  it  in  these  words:  "In  that 
original  state  of  things  which  precedes  'lie 
appropriation  of  land  and  the  acctimulation 
of  stock  (capital),  the  whole  produce  .f 
labour  belonged  to  the  labourer.  He  has 
neither  landlord  nor  master  to  share  with 
him" 

PROBLEMS    STILL    HERE 

That  original  state  of  things.  In  which  tiie 
produce  of  labor  would  have  been  very  mea- 
ger, was  followed  by  developments  tliat  In- 
troduced other  claimant.^  to  a  share  of  tiie 
product.  The  problems  of  distribution  that 
emerged  are  still  with  us 

The  dictum  about  no  free  lunch  merely 
asserts  that  everything  man  needs  and  wants 
has  a  cost  of  production  that  must  be  mei  if 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  Is  to  continue 
It  does  not  deny  that  some  can  live  withotit 
working,  nor  does  it  resolve  the  distributional 
problem  of  cost  apportionment  In  relation  t  i 
the  gains  or  benefits  from  production.  Illus- 
trative of  the  answers  proposed  are  such 
slogans  as  "Production  for  use.  not  profit  " 
and  "To  each  according  to  his  need" 

As  an  oversimplified  formula  for  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem  the  following  is  pro- 
posed :  The  distribution  of  wealth  and  Income 
should  be  on  such  terms  as  would  best  pro- 
mote the  optimum  increase  in  productive 
resources,  secure  maximum  utilization  oi  re- 
sources in  production  and  provide  to  each 
productive  factor  a  share  of  the  product  rea- 
sonably approximate  to  the  contribution  of 
each  to  output. 

The  above  objectives  of  an  acceptable  dis- 
tributional system  would  leave  no  room  for  a 
free  lunch,  that  is,  for  a  gain  or  benefit  not 
paid  for.  or  not  adequately  offset  by  a  contri- 
bution to  product.  Unfortunately,  from  var- 
ious directions  there  is  Interference  with  ac- 
cumulation, with  utilization,  and  above  s:;, 
with  apportionment  of  Income.  There  It  a 
constant  struggle  for  a  larger  slice  of  p;e 
even  though  we  turn  out  a  bigger  pie  every 
year.  In  consequence,  there  are  opporttinities 
for  some  to  get  a  free  lunch,  which  In  e.=- 
sence  means  getting  something  for  nothins 
or  for  less  than  a  proper  equivalent.  Some  il- 
lustrations of  these  opportunities  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  Robin  Hood  method.  The  legend.'.rv 
Robin  Hood  wiil  serve  here  as  representa- 
*ive  of  that  large  group  which  seeks  to  re- 
distribute wealth  and  Income  by  force,  un- 
scrupulous cunning  c\r  other  methods  n::t 
approved  by  society.  A  substantial,  perhaps 
a  trrowing.  part  of  the  expanding  crime  wa-.*- 
consists  of  depredations  against  propertv 
with  the  "take"  mounting  into  many  mu- 
llons   annually.   These    malefactors   run   the 
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risk  of  getting  free  meals  at  the  expanse  of 
the  state,  but  this  possibility  h.as  been  some- 
what reduced  by  the  recent  barriers  to  arrest 
and  conviction. 

The  conflict  over  wages,  prices,  and  profits. 
This  conflict  occurs  In  the  broad  economic 
arena  that  produces  the  Immense  flow  of 
goods  and  services  destined  for  support  of 
the  people  and  the  government.  Since  otirs 
Is,  in  theory,  an  economic  system  of  free, 
private,  capitalistic  enterprise.  it£  dominant 
characteristic  Is  cofnpetltion 

Producers  compete  against  each  other  for 
markets  and  sales  volume:  workers  compete 
against  each  other  for  Jobs  and  higher  i:>ay; 
constuners  shop  around  for  the  best  bargains. 
Waee  levels  affect  costs  that,  in  turn,  in- 
fluence prices  and  profit  margins.  The  rela- 
tive contribtition  of  labor,  capital  and  man- 
agement to  the  final  product  is  not  deter- 
minable by  rigid  mathematical  formula.  It 
1b,  rather,  a  result  of  opposing  forces,  and 
the  outcome  would  be  deemed  inequitable 
only  If  the  balance  of  advantage  went  too 
far  in  one  direction  or  another  Thus  exces- 
sive wage  costs  would  Impair  proJit  margins 
and  tend  to  limit  capital  formation,  or  re- 
duce sales  volume  If  pa.ssed  along  in  higher 
prices.  The  best  remedy  for  high  profit  Is 
high  profit,  for  additional  capital  would  move 
In  under  the  attraction  of  abnormal  profit 
return.  A  free,  competitive  economic  system 
tends  toward  self-correction  af  extremes, 
and  hence  would  provide  few  opportunities 
for  a  sustaUied  advanta.ge  that  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  free  lunch. 

However,  despite  Up  service  to  competi- 
tion, neither  business  nor  labor  likes  It, 
Each  prefers  to  erect  some  sort  of  shelter 
behind  which  there  would  be  a  better  chance 
of  additional  advanuige.  The  Immediate  op- 
ponent would  be  the  other  party,  but  the 
ultimate  burden  bearer.  (\f  course,  would  be 
the  consumer   or  the  genera!   public. 

The  opposite  of  competition  is  monopoly, 
and  the  various  devices  developed  by  both 
business  and  labor  have  aimed  at  mitigating 
the  severity  of  competition  by  some  form  or 
degree  of  monopoly  control.  Tlie  earliest  form 
was  protectionism  as  a  shelter  against  for- 
eign competition.  To  the  extent  it  was  effec- 
tive It  gave  American  business  and  labor  a 
monopoly  of  the  domestic  market.  Ttiere  was 
no  recognition  of  the  much  greater  benefit  to 
all  parties  from  the  free  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  among  all  nations.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  many  billions  we  have 
poured  out  In  the  past  20  years  to  aid  under- 
developed nations  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary If,  over  a  longer  period,  our  trade  policy 
had  permitted  them  freer  access  to  our  mar- 
ket rind  hence  more  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  resources. 

Over  the  past  30  years  business  has  not 
f;Lred  as  well  as  labor  in  the  effort  to  ease  the 
severity  of  competition  despite  price  mainte- 
nance, fair  trade  and  undetected  deals  to  di- 
vide territory  or  rotate  bids  on  big  contracts. 
Federal  legislation  against  monopoly  and  re- 
straint of  trade  h.as  been  consistently  con- 
strued as  applying  only  to  business,  which 
was  Indeed  the  chief  culprit  at  the  outset. 
Labor  unions  are  not  subject  to  antitrust 
law.  although  an  industrywlse  strike  Is  obvi- 
ously restraint  of  trade.  "The  original  'Wagner 
Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decisions  under  It  have  established  a  much 
longer  list  of  unfair  labor  practices  charge- 
able to  employers  than  is  the  list  chargeable 
to  labor.  Compulsory  union  membership  and 
check-off  of  dues  by  employers  have  con- 
solidated union  power,  and  industrywide 
contract  negotiations  have  reduced  the  con- 
cept of  "collective  bargaining  in  good  faith" 
to  a  benevolent  phrase  with  little  substance. 
Much  is  made  of  the  right  to  strike  Tlie 
option  of  not  working  Is  protected  by  the 
Constitutional  ban  on  Involuntary  servitude. 
but  nothing  equally  effective  is  said  or  done 
about  the  right  to  work.  The  phony  sanctity 
of  a  picket  line  is  Invoked  to  prevent  those 
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who  want  to  work  from  entering  a  factory, 
offlce  or  school  building,  and  where  "rlght- 
lo-work"  laws  make  union  membership  un- 
necessary, peaceful  persuasion  can  be  a 
strong  deterrent  The  callous  Indifference  of 
so-called  labor  leaders  to  the  consequences 
of  a  crippling  strike  for  the  economy,  the 
school  children  or  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  commimlty  Is  a  prime  Instance  of  grab- 
bing a  free  lunch — getting  something  for 
one's  self  at  the  cost  of  Iocs;  Inconvenience 
or  even  suffering  on  the  part  of  thousands 
who  are  In  no  way  party   to  the  dispute. 

Tlie  Federal  budget.  "The  Federal  budget 
has  become  the  outstanding  example  of  a 
free  lunch.  Its  benefactions  are  not  provided 
by  a  squeeze  play,  as  so  often  happens  In 
the  case  of  business-labor  disputes.  Rather. 
they  are  spread  out  In  reach  of  everybody 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

The  popularity  of  the  Fedeiral  budget's 
free  lunch  Is  due  to  the  provUlon  In  It  of 
something  for  everybody,  wliether  poor  or 
rich,  businessman  or  farmer,  urban  or  rural, 
state  or  city,  college  or  grammer  school,  old 
or  young,  and  of  course  without  regard  to 
race  or  color.  A  foreigner  who  might  read  all 
of  the  reports,  messages,  speeches,  state 
papers  and  other  material  In  support  of 
Federal  progranxs  might  very  well  conclude 
that  virtually  everybody  In  the  nation  needs 
Federal  help  and  apparently  Is  getting  It  In 
one  way  or  another.  More  things  are  free  to 
more  people,  or  are  Inadequately  paid  for  by 
them,  than  ever  before  In  our  history,  and 
there  Is  no  dearth  of  new  programs  to  extend 
this  benevolence. 

FALSE    DELICACY 

The  obligation  of  society  to  care  for  the 
needy  and  the  vtnfortunate  Is  not  In  question 
here.  What  is  challenged  Is  the  free-lunch 
policy  under  which  largess  Is  distributed  to 
the  well-to-do  and  the  affluent  as  well  as  to 
the  needy.  The  policy  Is  based  In  large  part 
on  a  false  delicacy  that  steers  clear  of  any 
reference  to  charity.  Hence,  handovits  are 
across  the  board,  supposedly  to  remove  any 
stigma  attaching  to  the  deed.  But.  we  now 
have  an  official  definition  of  poverty  and  a 
classification  of  the  poor  as  i.n  Identifiable 
group  with  vested  rights  to  public  support 
and  to  the  management  of  antlpoverty  funds. 
The  Idea  that  those  In  this  depressed  condi- 
tion know  best  how  to  get  themselves  out  of 
it  is  a  political  sop.  and  the  feuding  among 
the  professional  leaders  of  the  poor  accounts 
for  the  lack  of  progress  that  has  been  made. 

No  matter  how  thin  It  Is  sliced,  legitimate 
Federal  support  is  charity  or  philanthropy,  to 
use  a  more  expensive  word,  and  It  should  be 
confined  to  relief  of  genuine  need,  whether 
the  beneficiary  be  a  state,  city,  college,  busi- 
ness or  Individual, 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  Government's 
free-lunch  approach  to  assume  that  every 
economic  HI  can  be  remedied  and  every  prob- 
lem solved  by  spending  more  money.  Rent 
supplements,  subsidized  housing,  negative 
income  tax.  Government  payroll  and  other 
ways  of  spending  money  are  deemed  to  be  the 
best  procedure  for  getting  people  out  of  the 
"ghettos." 

The  only  way  to  Improve  permanently  the 
lot  of  these  individuals  Is  to  provide  them 
with  Jobs,  and  the  only  place  where  lasting, 
productive,  well-paying  Jobs  are  to  be  found 
Is  In  the  private  sector.  The  two  prime  essen- 
tials for  this  result  are  first,  training  for  a 
Job  and  second,  additional  capital  appropri- 
ate In  amount  and  character  for  the  Job.  The 
best  training  Is  "on  the  Job,"  but  lingering 
racism,  union  disinterest  In  apprenticeship 
and  the  minimum  wage  prevent  employers 
from  undertaking  this  kind  of  economic  sal- 
vage In  a  large  way. 

The  attitude  of  a  welfare-state  Govern- 
ment Is  not  conducive  to  accumulation  of 
the  additional  capital  on  which  new  Jobs 
depend.  Steep  progressive  Individual  taxes,  a 
heavy  corpwratlon  tax  restrictions  on  Interest 


rates,  control  of  Investments,  continual 
harassment  thro\igh  burdejxsome  regulations 
and  mountains  of  paper  work,  a  strong  biae 
against  business  m  its  relations  with  orga- 
nized labor — these  are  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  a  Government  that  has  arrogated  to 
Itself  thr  function  oi  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  Income  Is  hindering 
the  most  ImporUint  action  that  can  be  uiken 
to  relieve  poverty,  diminish  discontent,  and 
promote  the  general   wellbelng. 

More  free  lunch  will  not  achieve  these  re- 
sults, but  more  freedom  for  the  private  econ- 
omy to  rediscover  and  live  by  the  principles 
Inherent  In   Its   nature  will   do  It. 

constitdtionai,    right    to    job,    home    is 
Sought  by  UAW 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 
Atlantic  City,  May  7. — The  United   Auto 
Workers   leadership   has   proposed    that   the 
United  Slates  Constitution   be  amended   to 
establish  tiie  right  of  all  Americans  to: 
A  Job, 

"A  wage  sufficient  to  support  themselves 
nnd  their  families  In  decency  and  dignity  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  prevailing  at 
the  time." 

A  guaranteed  annual  income  If  they  are 
unable  to  work. 

Cradle-to-grave  medical  care. 
"A  good  house  in  a  good  neighborhood  " 
Free  education  through  the  first  two  years 
of  college. 

Entitled  an  "Economic  Bill  of  Rights."  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  would  atTord  nil 
citizens  redress  through  the  courts  if  they 
felt  they  were  denied  any  of  these  rights. 

The  proposal  Is  In  tlie  form  of  a  resolution 
at  the  OAM's  21st  biennial  convention  here. 
Although  It  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
2900-Odd  delegates,  its  passage  Is  considered 
a  certainty. 

It  would  make  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  "employer  of  hist  resort"  for  those 
persons  willing  and  able  to  work  who  are 
unable  to  find  Jobs  In  the  private  sector. 

Like  the  "employer  of  last  resort"  plan,  the 
concepts  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
comprehensive  medical  care  for  all  and  free 
education  through  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege are  not  new.  The  latter,  for  example,  was 
proposed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
threa  years  ago. 

What  does  distinguish  the  UA'W  proposi- 
tion from  other  omnibus  social  programs  is 
that  these  various  guarantees  would  be 
rooted  In  the  Constitution,  thus  giving 
Americans  a  legal  remedy  when  they  are 
denied. 

In  the  convention's  only  business  today 
President  'Walter  P  Reuther  and  the  other 
iliree  top  national  officers  were  re-elected  by 
acclamation.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
them  although  some  of  the  seat?  on  the  un- 
ion's 26-man  executive  board  were  contested. 
The  authors  of  the  UAW  "Economic  ^1  of 
Rights"  proposal  have  offered  It  as  the  lof  leal 
economic  counterpart  to  the  guarantees  of 
political  and  civil  rights  embodied  in  the 
Constitution's  existing  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  resolution  proposed  that  the  guaran- 
teed annual  Income  for  those  unable  to  work 
be  provided  "through  the  negative  Income 
tax  program  or  some  other  appropriate  means 
instead  of  the  obsolete  and  degrading  wel- 
fare system  currently  In  effect  . 

The  negative  income  tax — a  direct  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  proportional  to  the 
amounts  that  Individual  or  family  income 
falls  below  a  fixed  norm — wa;s  popularized  by 
a  political  conservative.  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  leading  framer  of  the  resolution,  UAW 
Research  Director  Nat  Weinberg,  concedes 
that  It  may  sound  Initially  like  pie  In  the  sky 
to  the  general  public 

But  Weinberg  stresses  two  points:  the 
countrv  now  has  the  affluence  to  guarantee 
these  rights  and  they  will  never  become  real- 
ity unless  they  are  given  a  firm  basis  In  law 
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BRITISH  PERFIDY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

iF    LOUISUN  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

M.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Brit- 
ish, under  Wilson's  Sociahst  regime, 
.-.how   no  respect   tor   U.S.   sanctions  or 

Conversely,  U.S.  planemakera  should 
.show  no  hesitancy  in  dealing  with  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa. 

Why  should  any  American  help  the 
perfidious  British  "save  face."  U.N.  or 
no' 

Who  i-uled  the  Monroe  Doctcine  un- 
constitutional? 

I  insert  a  report  of  British  arftis  sales 
to  Peru:  ' 

IProm   ihe   Washington    ( D.C.)  |Post. 

May  9.  19681 

British  Elude  V.3.  Laws  To  Sell  f'KRV  Six 

Bombers 

...      (By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

London,  May  8. — Britain  has  agreed  to  sell 
SIX  all-Bntlsh  Canberra  bombers  to  Peru 
:or  around  .54.8  million  in  a  deal  that  Is 
likely  to  provoke  some  flak  in  Washington 
since  the  planes  will  be  going  tUrough  a 
loophole  in  U.S.  laws.  I 

Last  Slimmer,  the  United  States  was  ,ible 
■o  block  the  sale  of  Canberras  to  Peru  on 
rhe  CToimds  that  the  aircraft  were  partly 
rUianced  in  the  early  1950s  by  mutual  as- 
sistance dollars  provided  to  Brtlalk^  by 
-\:ner!ca 

But  t  was  confirmed  here  today  that 
3.-it:ii:.  has  located  six  Canberras  which 
.vere  .'holly  financed  by  British  firms  and 
therefore — so  British  sources  firmly  maln- 
•a'.n — are  not  subject  to  America  veto. 

DELIVERY    IN     1969 

The  bombers  that  Peru  will  get  are  Royal 
.\lr  Force  p.anes  that  will  be  refltted  for 
cielivery  next  year.  The  order  is  being  filled 
n\-  the  British  Alrtrraft  Corp  ,  which  has  ii*- 
sjfbed  English  Electric,  original  nd&ker  of 
;;ie  Canberra. 

BAC  .spokesmen  would  not  comment,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  maintains  a  formal  silence 
on  all  such  arms  deals.  But  the  story  sur- 
i.Tced  through  Industry  sources  and  has  been 
.lUthoritatively  confirmed. 

The  British  sale  follows  the  recent  Peru- 
vian purchase  of  French  Mirage  V  super- 
iconic  bombers,  a  deal  that  was  also  opposed 
by  the  United  States.  One  Washington  view 
was  that  sale  of  sophisticated  planes  stimu- 
lates a  Latin  American  arms  race  and  that 
Peru  has  more  important  things  to  spend 
money  on  than  Canberra  bombers. 

U.S.  planemakers  also  hoped  to  sell  to  the 
Pertivians  and  others.  While  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment welcomed  this  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  purposes,  it  said  no  deliveries  could 
be  made  before  1969. 

CONGRESSIONAL     .MTITUDE 

Partly  as  a  result  of  controversy  over 
P-^ru  s  purchases  from  Prance,  the  U.S.  Con- 
:-Tess  has  attempted  to  further  circumscribe 
p  irch.ise  of  sophisticated  weapons  by  coun- 
:rie.s  receiving  Amerlcaai  aid. 

Arms  sales  are  increasingly  regarded  in 
b.^.ance-of-payment  t«rms.  British  sources 
remark  somewhat  sotirly  that  the  United 
States  long  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  arms 
sales  to  third-world  countries  and  Is  unwUl- 
ir.g  to  compete  fairly  with  Europeans. 

Americans  reply  that  some  areas  are  now 
•Off-bounds  for  political  reasons  to  U.S.  sup- 
pliers and  that  the  entire  market  has  be- 
come far  more  competitive  since  purchasers 
increasingly  insist  on  "offset"  arrange- 
ment.s — obliging  the  seller  to  buy  goods  from 
an  arms  customer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MRS.  FRANK  BODINE  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA.  IS  AMERICAN  MOTHER 
OP  THE  YEAR 


May  13,  1968 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  When  Mrs. 
Frank  Bodine  of  Velva,  N.  Dak.,  was 
selected  as  "American  Mother  of  the 
Year"  in  New  York  City  last  week,  it  was 
a  choice  which  the  people  of  all  50  States 
will  heartUy  applaud.  North  Dakotans 
are  especially  proud  of  this  outstanding 
mother  of  18  children  who.  with  her  hus- 
band, reared  and  educated  what  could 
well  be  called  the  American  family  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodine  are  retired  farm- 
ers now.  Their  10  sons,  all  of  whom  hold 
college  degrees,  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  to  build  successful  careers  in  busi- 
ness, law.  journalism,  education,  the  mil- 
itary services,  and  athletics.  Six  of  the 
eight  Bodine  daughters  attended  college. 
They.  too.  have  been  outstanding  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 

With  that  kind  of  a  family  tradition,  it 
is  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Bodine's  78  grandchildren  and  eight 
great-grandchildren  will  be  lieard  Irom 
one  day,  as  well. 

The  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bo- 
dine is  a  refreshing  one.  especially  in 
these  times.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  virtually  any  goal  is  attainable  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  if  the  will  is 
there. 

I  am  proud  of  this  great  "American 
Mother  of  the  Year"  and  her  family.  Her 
life  is  a  source  of  real  inspiration  for 
ever>'one.     ^ 

I  Include, '  to  have  reprinted  in  the 
Record,  the  following  news  report  of  Mrs. 
Bodine's  selection  from  the  Minot  Daily 
News  of  I\^ay  9.  1968: 

■American  Mother  of  the  Year"— an  honor 
believed  never  gained  by  a  North  Dakotan 
before — has  been  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Frank 
Bodine  of  Velva. 

The  70-year-old  mother  of  10  sons  and 
eight  daughters  won  the  title  at  competi- 
tion In  New  York  City  among  state  v.in- 
ners.  ResuUs  were  announced  today. 

Mrs.  Bodine's  name  was  submitted  In  the 
state  contest  by  the  Velva  Women's  Club. 
.She  was  one  of  14  contestants  for  the  "North 
Dakota  Mother  of  the  Year"  award. 

A  native  of  Poland  where  she  was  born 
on  Feb.  25,  1898,  as  Elizabeth  Grossman, 
Mrs.  Bodine  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1913  with  her  parents  and  10  brothers  and 
sisters. 

She  became  the  hired  girl  on  the  farm 
operated  by  Prank  Bodine  near  Voltaire  in 
1916  and  was  married  to  him  on  Jan.  10, 
1917. 

Though  they  both  received  only  an  eighth 
grade  education  themselves,  n  was  the  con- 
stant goal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodine  to  provide 
their  children  with  something   better. 

All  10  of  the  Bodine  sons  received  college 
degrees  and  six  of  the  eight  daughters  also 
attended  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
They  attended  colleges  from  Calif orn la  to 
Harvard,  Including  Notre  Dame — but  mostly 
at  Mlnot. 

The  name  became  such  a  legend  at  Mlnot 
State  College  where  a  Bodine  was  enrolled 
for  26  years  and  19  summer  .sessions  Uiat  it 
prompted  the  state  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  parents 
In  1965. 


As  the  last  Bodine  son  received  his  degree 
from  MSC,  the  proud  parents  were  presented 
a  plaque  from  the  state  board  commending 
them  "for  their  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion." 

Through  their  long  years  of  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bodine  saw  their  children  attend 
eoUece,  leave  'he  f.imlly  ;;irm  and  beconie 
good  citizens  and  successful  in  their  chosen 
fields  In  North  Dakota  and  out  of  state. 

Until  recently  retiring  ,ind  movins;  to 
Velva.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodine  continued  to 
operate  the  family  farm.  A  son  now  lives  on 
:t 

At  Velva,  the  Bodlnes  live  a  quiet  life,  cen- 
tered largely  about  St.  Cecelia's  Catholic 
church.  They  attend  morning  services  almo.st 
dally  as  well  as  Sunday  Mass. 

D.iughters  of  the  couple  Include: 

Mrs.  Emanuel  (Luellai  Fix,  teacher-house- 
wife at  Harvey;  Mrs  Phil  i  Viola)  Prescott. 
head  nurse  at  a  Poplar,  Mont.,  health  center: 
Mrs.  Wesley  (Jenette)  WarUck.  a  nurse  In 
Minneapolis;  Mrs,  Robert  (Delores)  Ber- 
nards. St.  Paul  housewife:  Mrs.  Gerald 
iLoretta)  Effertz.  Velva  housewife;  Mrs. 
Floyd  (Monica I  Goetze.  Eugene,  Ore.,  house- 
wife: Mrs.  Thomas  (.'Audrey)  McLaughlin, 
San  Jose,  Calif,,  housewife,  and  Sister  M. 
t  Patricia)  Bernadette,  a  sub-prioress  of  the 
Benedictine  Sacred  Heart  Priory  at  Richard- 
ton. 

Sons  of  the  couple  are: 

Francis,  retired  .^Ir  Force  colonel  living  In 
Minneapolis;  Paul.  business  manager 
KXMC-T\'  in  Minot:  Charles,  teacher  la 
.\nahelm.  CaUf,;  John,  technical  editor  In 
Minneapoh.s;  Mark,  Santa  Barbara,  CaUf  , 
lawyer;  Robert,  coach  and  principal  at 
Sawyer  and  Voltaire  farmer;  Ron,  football 
coach  at  Minot;  Rvan.  who  receiulv  v.-a-- 
named  baseball  coach  and  an  assistant  foot- 
ball tutor  at  North  Dakota  State  University 
in  Fargo:  Ger.ild,  ,i  Car.son  teacher:  Dale,  ■ 
Navy  officer  in  Vietnam  and  William,  foot- 
ball coach  at  New  Town. 


WRIT  OF  THE  LAW  AFTER   DARK 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

F    VIRGIN- L\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Writ  of  the  Law  After 
Dark."  published  in  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star  of  May  9.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Warr  of  the  Law  After  D,\rk 

We  reprint  herewith,  as  today's  comment 
on  a  society  growing  great  in  terms  of 
measurable  lawlessness,  the  following  dis- 
patch that  appeared  in  the  Wai;  Street 
Journal ; 

"Washington-. — National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, third  largest  in  the  capital,  has  dis- 
continued late  Friday  hours  at  its  20 
ofHces  here  because  of  employee  apprehen- 
sion over  crime  and  disturbances  In  some 
;ielshborhoods. 

"  'We  found  that  some  employees  Just 
didn't  want  to  work  late  in  a  number  of  our 
offices,'  said  W.  T.  Vandoren.  senior  vice 
president." 

The  bank  kept  all  branches  open  until 
5:30  p.m.  on  Fridays  and  some  as  late  as 
7:30  p.m. 

What  this  seems  to  mean  is  that  the  em- 
ployes didn't  want  to  be  departing  work  so 
late  as  to  chance  being  in  some  of  those 
neighborhoods    after    dark. 

What  It  means  is  that  the  police  In  the 
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nation's  capital  must  have  lost  control  of 
crime  in  their  city,  especially  after  dark, 
and  that  the  people  do  not  feel  safe. 

What  it  means  is  that  the  people  working 
m  the  branches  of  the  National  Bank  are 
iniposing  a  curfew  upon  themselves.  Because 
they  live  in  a  city  where  the  muggers  and 
hoods  aren't  even  safe  from  one  another. 

A  great  society  we've  got  going  here,  isn't 

Where  the  law's  writ  is  lucky  to  run  from 
here   to   the   next   corner   after   dark. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KIN! ARKS 

TO  INSURE  DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILLITY 


LOUISIANA  STATE  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIETY ENDORSES  A  MILITARY 
MEDICAL  ACADEMY 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISl.^NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  HEBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pro- 
1  osed  Military  Medical  Academy,  which 
will  in  effect  be  a  "West  Point  for  doc- 
tors," has  received  a  much  appreciated 
boost  from  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society. 

H.  Ashton  Thomas,  M.D..  .^ecretary- 
tieasurer  of  the  organization,  has  noti- 
fied me  that  it  has  passed  a  resolut'on 
indorsing  my  i^roposal.  The  Louisiana 
.Li'oup  will  introduce  a  similar  resolution 
at  the  upcoming  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

Such  an  Academy  would  lessen  the 
.shortage  of  doctors  in  the  Aimed  Forces 
and  it  would  also  cut  down  on  the  drain 
of  doctors  who  are  badly  needed  in  civil- 
ian communities. 

We  are  making  progress  in  what  has 
been  a  long  struggle  to  convince  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  validity  of 
this  idea,  and  I  appreciate  this  endorse- 
ineni  from  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society. 

I  include  the  resolution  at  this  point  in 
tile  Record: 

Resolution   119 

Introduced  by;  P.  H.  Jones.  M.D,,  Senior 
A.MA  Delegate. 

Subject:  Armed  Forces  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Referred  to:  Reference  Committee  "D." 

Whereas,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges  has  endorsed  legislation  and 
plans  to  increase  the  output  of  physicians 
by  exp.inding  medical  school  facilities  and 
establishing  new  medical  schools  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  additional  physicians, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  also  have  increased  need  for  physi- 
cians to  meet  our  Country's  growing  na- 
tional defense  obligations,  and 

Whereas,  the  securing  of  additional  physi- 
cians to  meet  our  Armed  Forces  requirements 
iias  further  aggravated  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians to  care  for  our  civilian  population, 
therefore  be  it     ' 

Resolved.  That  the  Louisiana  Suae  Medical 
Society  endorse  and  support  efforts  to  estab- 
lish r.n  Armed  Forces  Academy  of  Medicine 
•ilong  the  same  lines  .as  our  other  Military 
.Academies  to  meet  our  military  require- 
ments for  additional  physicians  without  fur- 
ther aggravating  the  shortage  of  physicians 
to  serve  the  civilian  population,  and  be  it 
farther 

Resolved.  That  the  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society  Delegates  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  introduce  and  support  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  so-called  poor  peoples'  army  has 
begun  to  arrive  in  the  city  it  might  be 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  words  of  Mrs.  Mattie 
Coney,  a  Negro  schoolteacher  from  In- 
dianapohs  who  has  taught  in  slum  area 
schools  for  30  years.  Mrs.  Coney,  speak- 
ing bluntly  to  the  folks  she  has  been 
trying  to  help,  says : 

I  realize  that  we  Negroes  have  been  treated 
luilairly  for  many  long  years  But  more  op- 
portunities are  now  being  opened  to  us  and 
the  way  is  becoming  brighter.  We  should 
quit  spending  so  much  time  feeling  sorry  for 
ourselves.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with 
what  we  have 

This  quote  is  taken  from  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  written  by  that  great  American 
and  great  Republican,  former  President 
Eisenhower.  In  his  usual  down-io-earth 
and  commonsense  manner.  President 
Eisenhower  jiroposes  an  exciting  and 
challenging  program  to  provide  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  solutions  to  the 
problems  plaguing  our  cities  all  over  the 
country.  I  include  the  entire  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

To  Insure  Domestic  Tranquillity 
1  By  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower) 

(Note.— Tlie  bitter  problems  that  plague 
our  .sliuns  can  be  cured,  says  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Here  he  outlines  his  chal- 
lenging program  for  root-and-branch  re- 
form. I 

I  have  long  believed  that  we  Americans, 
with  our  energy,  our  inventiveness  and  our 
resources,  can  solve  any  national  problem — 
if  only  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  cause 
with  a  deep  determination.  With  heart! 
Surely  this  total  commitment  must  be  pres- 
ent in  any  plan  to  cope  with  the  most  crit- 
ical domestic  situation  whlcli  has  beset 
our  country  in  this  century:  the  problem 
of  our  shameful  city  slums  and  the  racial 
unrest  which  they  spawn,  the  savage  riots 
v.hich  have  wrecked  whole  sections  of  our 
cities  and  disgraced  our  nation  iu  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  domestic  tranquillity 
can  be  restored;  but  the  time  for  complete 
mobilization  of  effort  and  resources  is  7iou-. 
We  must  have  a  universal  rally  of  the  people 
at  the  local  level  in  response  to  local  pro- 
grams of  a  practical  and  concrete  nature  The 
need  is  to  start  intelligently  from  the  bottom, 
not  profligately  from  the  top. 

Before  we  get  down  to  specifics  let's  take 
a  brief  look  at  the  background. 

One  of  the  principal  alms  of  our  Consti- 
tution was  to  "insure  domestic  Tranquillity"; 
indeed,  in  sequence  of  objectives,  the  authors 
placed  it  ahead  of  "common  delence."  The 
wise  men  who  founded  this  nation  well  knew 
that  human  freedom  can  exist  only  in  an 
orderly  society.  They  understood  that  anger 
over  justice  denied,  or  envy  and  hatred  be- 
gotten of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  would, 
as  always  before,  create  trouble;  that  there 
would  always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  in- 
flame men  to  acts  of  purposeless  violence. 
Consequently,  they  strove  mightily  to  create 
a  sti-ucture  of  government  where  all  would 
have  equal  Justice  under  the  law;  where 
the  causes  of  internal  conflict  would  be  min- 
imized;  wliere.  also,  any  wholesale  defiance 
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of  the  law  would  be  dealt  with  swiiUy  and 
sternly  Riots  did  Hare  up  in  our  early  years: 
l)ut  each  outburst  was  promptly  (luelled  by 
lirin  enlorcemcni  uf  the  law,  CcruUnly.  riots 
were  never  allowed  to  become  a  way  of  life — 
until  recently. 

Mob  action,  of  course,  does  great  harm  to 
the  rioters  themselves,  and  to  any  cause  they 
espouse.  As  one  of  our  ablest  Negro  leaders. 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  has 
said:  "Riots  and  violence  are  the  mortal  ene- 
mies, not  the  servants,  oi  the  civil-rights 
movement."  Yet  today  noting,  with  its  iise- 
le.ss  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property, 
seems  to  have  become  a  tolerated  instrument 
of  protest.  Millions  ol  our  ghetto  citizens 
seem  to  believe  that  in  no  other  way  can 
their  plight  be  brought  to  public  attention. 
This  spirit  of  explosive  rebelliousness  has 
brought  us  to  the  crisis  in  whlcli  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

HELP   REQUIRES   SELF-HELP 

The  tiisk  ahead  lalls  into  two  parts.  First, 
the  law  must  be  enforced.  Unless  this  is  done. 
it  will  be  impossible  to  enlist  public  .support 
for  the  second  half  of  the  job;  to  .seek  out 
the  conditions  which  breed  disillusionmenl 
and  despair,  and  apply  strong,  imaginutlve 
remedial  measures. 

And  here  I  must  emphasize  one  vital  lac- 
tor;  Help  for  tlie  uudcpnrtlrgrd.  iihetlier  it 
be  pnratc,  federal,  state  or  -niniictpal.  must 
be  tnatched  bi/  tncir  oun  efforts  as  seli-lielp. 
The  entire  wealth  ol  the  US.  Treasury  poured 
into  the  ghettos  would  accomplish  nothing 
if  the  people  who  live  there  wont  .strive  to 
improve  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 

It  is  my  earnest  beliel.  however,  that  few 
human  beings  are  devoid  ol  pride  and  initia- 
tive These  qualities  may  be  buried  under 
apathy  or  covered  by  the  facade  oi  rebellion, 
but  tliey  can  be  brought  to  life  by  inspired 
leadership  armed  VMth  the  t<x)ls  ol  educa- 
tion and  opportunity. 

Unlortunaiely,  too  many  Negro  leaders  de- 
vote their  entire  effort  to  fomenting  racial 
animosity  and  l.iwless  turmoil.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  number  ol  wi.se  Negro  men 
and  women  who  do  everything  they  can  to 
lead  their  people  into  programs  of  self-im- 
provement. 

In  Philadelphia,  lor  example,  the  Rev  Leon 
Sullivan  established  in  1964  a  private  agency 
called  OppKjrtunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter With  the  enthusiiistic  svipport  ol  several 
hundred  business  firms,  his  Center  has 
trained  more  than  4500  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  and  helped  them  nnd  re- 
sponsible Jobs,  He  understands  that  most 
people  in  the  ghettos  want  jobs  and  the  sell- 
respect  that  decent  employment  instills.  His 
OIC  Idea  has  now  spread   to  65  other  cities. 

In  Indianapolis.  Mrs  Mattie  Coney,  who 
taught  in  slum-area  .schools  lor  30  years, 
is  doing  an  equally  constructive  Job,  Con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Negro  people  is  the  filth  of  the  slums  and 
the  debasement  it  brings,  she  founded  a 
group  called  the  Citizens  Forum,  Inc.  Work- 
ing toward  cleanliness  and  self-improvement 
through  hundreds  of  "block  clubs."  the 
Forum  has  cleared  an  enormous  tonnage  of 
refuse  from  homes  and  streets.  Today  In- 
dianapolis IS  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in 
the  nation. 

Mrs.  Coney  speaks  bluntly  to  the  people 
she  IS  trying  to  help;  "I  realize  that  we 
Negroes  have  been  treated  unfairly  for  many 
long  years  But  ihore  opportunities  are  now 
being  opened  to  us,  and  the  way  is  becoming 
brighter.  We  should  quit  spending  so  much 
time  feeling  sorry  lor  ourselves  We  must  do 
the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have   " 

an  effective  police  RESERVE 

This  country  needs  hundreds  of  Leon  Sul- 
Uvans  and  Mattie  Coneys  And  I  believe  that 
in  every  city  there  are  such  potential  Negro 
leaders  With  determined  and  Intelligent  help 
from  the  outside,  they  can  help  lift  millions 
of  citizens  of  every  race  to  a  better  way  of 
life. 
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in:s  same  principle  of  finding  leadership 
Althln  the  slum  community  can  also  be  used 
in  law  enforcement.  To  stop  the  riots,  we 
obviously  must  have  more  and  better-paid 
police,  trained  In  the  handling  of  mobs, 
placed  In  sufficient  numbers  in  the  areas 
where  violence  is  most  likely.  For  this  pro- 
fessional police  work,  we  should  Insofar  as 
possible  train  young  men  from  the  same 
ethnic  groups  that  Inhabit  the  precincts 
where  they  will  be  stationed  They  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
people,  and  can  gain  their  confidence  and 
respect  more  easily.  This  will  cost  money; 
but  If  we  don't  do  it.  the  cost  will  be  even 
■;reater. 

Considering  the  present  angry  state  of 
mind  of  many  people  In  the  ghettos,  we  need 
more  than  a  beefed-up  corps  of  professional 
police,  however  I  propose  that  from  among 
the  many  law-abiding,  hard-working  Individ- 
uals of  our  depressed  areas  an  effective 
police- reserve  system  be  formed. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  for  each  active- 
duty  policeman  we  create  a  cadre  of  ten  ci- 
vilians trained  for  the  prevention  and  quel- 
ling of  riots.  Training  could  be  handled  dur- 
ing evenings  and  weekends,  with  the  reserv- 
ists being  paid  a  reasonable  stipend  Helmets, 
billy- clubs  and  other  weapons  would  be  kept 
in  secure  depots.  (Mobs,  however  unruly, 
can  normally  be  controlled  by  relatively  few 
trained  and  disciplined  men  armed  with  non- 
lethal  weapons  i  Wisely  chosen,  these  re- 
servists could  become  powerful  leaders  for 
law  and  order — and.  by  example,  for  self- 
improvement  throughout  the  ghetto. 

THREE-FRONT    .ATTACK 

But  all  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  ghettos,  no  matter -how  wise  and  practi- 
cal, will  fail  unless  we  give  people  real  hope 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  the  in- 
human conditions  in  which  they  now  live. 
They  must  knou-  the  goals  and  see  with 
their  otin  eyes  that  things  are  being  done. 
And  I  would  hope  tfiat  our  free  press  and  the 
broadcasting  industry  would  give  the  same 
attention  to  progress,  to  genuine  accomp- 
lishment, as  they  now  do  to  slum  violence. 
It  should  be  front-page  news — continuously! 

The  program  for  betterment  must  proceed 
simultaneously  on  three  equally  urgent 
fronts:  iecent  housing:  sound  educa- 
tion and  practical  training  for  both  chil- 
dren and  adults;  and  gainful  employment  for 
all  To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  must  have 
the  determined  participation  of  all  segments 
of  our  society:  government  at  all  levels: 
business  and  industry,  which  have  a  vital 
stakei  in  making  our  cltities  habitable  and 
law^-abidlng;  labor  unions;  schools:  church- 
es: civic  organizations — plus  the  volunteer 
services  of  countless  private  citizens. 

Since  the  federal  governmerit  has  pre- 
empted our  most  fruitful  sources  of  public 
revenue,  we  shall  have  to  look  to  Washing- 
ton for  some  of  the  necessary  money.  But  the 
impetus,  the  planning  and  the  doing  must  be 
at  the  community  level.  Surely,  by  this  time, 
we  have  had  enough  of  uniform  plans  blue- 
printed in  Washington  and  administered  by 
the  impersonal  hand  of  a  bureaucratic 
heirarchy. 

ROOM    TO    BREATHE 

The  problem  of  decent  housing  is  monu- 
mental. People  from  rural  areas  have  poured 
into  the  cities  In  such  fantastic  numbers 
that  the  density  of  population  and  the  at- 
tendant squalor  are  almost  inconceivable. 
We  sliall  never  solve  this  problem  simply  by 
tearing  out  vast  areas  of  substandard  dwell- 
ings and  stacking  people  vertically  in  new 
high-rise-apartment  complexes.  We  have 
tried  this  before,  and  such  new  housing 
swiftly  and  inevitably  degenerates  into  Just 
another  slum. 

To  begin  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
our  slums,  we  must  provide  room  to  breathe 
in  the  inner  cities  Thus,  the  first  essential 
of  any  realistic  housing  plan  is  to  reduce  the 
density  of  population  by  encouraging  large 
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numbers  of  people  to  relocate  in  new.  more 
wholesome  communities.  These  new  towns 
would  have  their  own  schools,  shops,  clinics 
and  hospitals,  their  own  light  industry  and 
recreational  facilities.  For  those  who  do  not 
find  employment  locally,  swift  mass  trans- 
portation should  be  created  to  take  them 
to  Jobs  in  the  cities.  Needless  to  say,  these 
new  areas  must  not  become  Just  added  en- 
claves of  segregation.  They  must  be  open, 
and  made  inviting,  to  decent  people  of  all 
races. 

To  those  who  say  this  is  an  impossible 
task.  I  must  point  out  that  in  the  early 
1940's  we  achieved  far  more  "Impossible" 
goals — for  the  purposes  of  war.  And  within 
the  past  20  years  we  have  seen  hundreds  of 
new  towns  and  developments  spring  up  and 
thrive  adjacent  to  new  industrial  complexes 
It  can  be  done  again,  perhaps  by  using  the 
space  now  occupied  by  abandoned,  conven- 
iently located  Army  camps  and  airfields  or 
other  neglected  open  areas.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  such  projects  could  be  partially  self- 
liquidating  as  the  new  residents  found  Jobs 
and  got  on  their  feet. 

I  ran  think  of  no  other  way  to  relieve  the 
intolerable  congestion  of  the  slums.  And  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  restore  vanished 
hope  and  pride  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  despairing  people. 

LEARNING    AND    LABORING 

The  problems  of  education  and  employ- 
ment go  hand  in  hand.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
essential  Jobs  go  begging  because  qualified 
people  cannot  be  found  to  fill  them.  The 
service  industries — restaurants  and  hotels, 
laundries,  gardening  businesses,  household- 
repair  establishments,  to  name  but  a  few — 
are  chronically  undermanned.  How  often,  for 
example,  have  you  waited  for  days  on  end 
for  the  plumber  or  the  man  to  fix  an  ailing 
washing  machine? 

Many  of  these  Jobs  are  in  the  semi-skilled 
category  and  do  not  require  long  years  of 
preparation;  with  proper  training,  most 
slum  people  now  living  an  aimless  existence 
could  handle  them  And  once  their  pride  has 
been  aroused  and  the  way  to  decent  employ- 
ment has  been  opened.  I  am  confident  that 
most  of  them  would  grasp  the  opportunity. 
If  at  first  a  man  is  qualified  only  for  a  lowly 
Job.  he  must  be  encouraged  to  spend  his 
spare  time  in  training  for  something  better. 
Nobody  wants  to  wash  dishes  in  a  restau- 
rant all  his  life,  and  it  must  be  made  clear 
to  all  that  such  Jobs  are  but  a  step  up  the 
ladder. 

Although  I  am  by  no  means  qualified  to 
offer  a  detailed  blueprint  for  the  educational 
and  training  needs  of  our  underprivileged 
people.  I  will  mention  at  random  a  few  things 
that  occur  to  me.  In  the  first  place.  I  think 
our  educational  hierarchy  must  be  willing  to 
abandon  some  of  its  fixed  ideas  and  embrace 
new  thoughts  and  plans  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. For  example,  we  need  understanding 
people,  people  who  love  children,  to  t«ach 
the  youngsters  of  our  slums,  many  of  whom 
have  trouble  communicating  even  the 
simplest  of  ideas.  In  finding  such  teachers, 
why  must  we  stick  to  our  present  rigid  cer- 
tification rules?  A  woman  with  a  great  heart 
and  practical  knowledge,  but  who  has -only 
a  high-school  education,  may  well  do  this 
Job  better  than  an  im{>atient  person  with  an 
MA.  degree. 

And,  in  our  Job-training  programs,  why 
not  recruit  retired  men  of  the  crafts — car- 
penters, plumbers,  machinists,  military  men 
with  technical  sKills — as  teachers? 

Our  public-education  system,  no  matter 
how  imaginative  it  may  become,  will  need 
the  help  of  still  other  groups.  Our  labor 
unions,  which  can  thrive  only  in  a  pros- 
perous and  peaceful  America,  should  be 
persuaded  to  extend  a  practical  appren- 
ticeship program  to  the  slums.  Business 
and  Industry  have  shown  great  skill  In 
setting  up  training  programs  for  their  own 
employees;  what  a  miracle  they  could 
achieve    by    conducting    similar,    but    more 
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massive,    programs    for    our    disadvantaged 
millions. 

New  Jobs  must  also  be  created — real  jobs 
not  make-work  stopgaps.  Industry  ninst 
mobilize  Just  as  completely  as  it  did  in 
World  War  II.  Here  is  an  almost  liviitlfss 
opportunity  for  our  superb  free-eiiterpri:.,- 
system.  American  business  has  certainlv  not 
exhausted  Its  ingenuity  to  create  u.^eful 
employment,  and  once  it  fully  recognlze.s  its 
obligation  to  society,  it  can  perform  a  great 
service  for  the  nation  and.  Incidentallv 
for  itself.  It  can  succeed  where  government 
agencies   too  often   have   failed. 

BOTTOM    TO    TOP 

To  achieve  these  goals,  it  seems  cie.ir  -n 
me  that  we  must  set  up  dynamic  citizens' 
organizations.  A  call  should  go  out  from 
the  highest  office  in  the  land  to  goven.fTs 
and  mayors  of  major  cities,  asking  them  :o 
create  in  each  city  an  overall  citizen.^-,  iptr- 
ations  committee  The  mayor  should  l.'f  ,i 
working  member  of  the  committee,  but  ihe 
chairman  should  be  a  private  citizen  .f 
proved  ability  and  determination  This  top 
committee  would,  in  turn,  mobilize  all  cf 
the  city's  constructive  elements  and  .leen- 
cles.  both  municipal  and  private  Leaders 
from  the  depressed  areas  would,  of  cour.se 
be  included 

As  I  visualize  the  program,  these  civilian 
organizations  would  go  as  far  as  they  could 
with  local  resources,  organizations  and  busi- 
ness. Doubtless  considerable  financing  :or 
new  housing,  including  the  new  towns  I 
suggested  earlier,  could  be  obtained  from 
the  insurance  industry  and  other  l^irge 
lending  agencies,  if  the  risks  were  largely 
insured  by  government.  But.  in  the  more 
expensive  phases  of  the  program,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  requisition  substantial 
funds,  through  the  states,  from  the  federal 
government.  Appropriations  already  exist 
for  some  of  these  purposes,  but  their  expend- 
iture is  now  rigidly  administered  from 
Washington.  A  broad  act  of  Congress  would 
be  needed  to  Implement  the  bottom-to-top 
plan   that   I   think   we   must   have. 

These  things  cannot  be  done  in  a  year  or 
two:  a  more  realistic  timetable  would  be  a 
dozen  years.  But  we  know  what  needs 
doing,  and  we  must  get  on  with  it — a  co- 
ordinated effort  simultaneously  on  all 
fronts.  The  failures  of  past  years  can  he 
erased,  if  we  declare  a  brand-new  .ip- 
proach — and  then  tackle  the  task  with 
proper  organization  and  unshakable  citizen 
morale.  With  heart! 


HON.   JOSEPH   W,    MARTIN 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

i.'F     .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  iMr.  Speaker,  the  death  cf 
our  former  colleague.  Joseph  W.  Marnif. 
Jr..  of  Massachusett.?.  brought  to  an  er.d 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  .serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.  We  recall  his  rugged. 
New  England  character  which  made  him 
a  capable  legislator  and  a  respected 
leader  for  over  40  years.  Honored  by  h'.< 
party  as  floor  leader,  convention  chair- 
man, and  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  he 
lived  through  some  of  the  most  stirring 
di.ys  of  the  Republic  and  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  its  big  moments. 

My  first  personal  contact  with  Joe  r.c- 
curred  in  the  thirties  when  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  .seeking  to  pick  itself  up 
ofT  the  floor  after  the  debacle  of  1932.  I 
recall  his  sage  counsel  and  quiet  deter- 
mination    He   was   a    real    warhorse   lu 
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those  days  and  did  much  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  Republican  cfTorts.  This 
attitude  continued  into  his  later  years 
and  he  nearly  achieved  his  wish  of  dying 
in  the  harness.  Failing  health  brought  its 
limitations  and  we  were  saddened  by  the 
change.  But  we  are  happy  to  remember 
those  days  of  enthusiastic  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  party  and  to  the  Nation. 
Joe  Martin  left  an  imprint  that  will  re- 
main foi'  many  a  year.  We.  in  this  body, 
remember  him  with  affection  and  re- 
spect. 


.ADMINISTRATION   SPOKESMEN 
LACK  KNOWLEDGE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

'..:t      iE.N.NLbbLL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  regrettable  that  so  many  of  the  admin- 
istration spokesmen  are  entirely  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  facts  when  they 
attempt  to  pressure  Conpi-ess  into  action 
on  much  of  the  legislation  which  comes 
before  us.  To  illustrate  the  administra- 
tion use  of  propaganda  rather  than 
truth.  I  include  the  following  letter 
which  I  received  from  Betty  Furness. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  and 
my  reply  to  her: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  9.  1968. 

Dear  Congressman:  Knowing  of  your  busy 
schedule  and  the  difficulty  of  quickly  reach- 
ing you  by  phone.  I  write  to  apprise  you  of 
my  serious  concern  over  the  watered-down 
version  of  S.  1166 — the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  bill  which  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  House  for  a  vote  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

A  Dill  weaker  than  the  Administration  pro- 
posed was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  has  now 
been  even  further  weakened  to  the  point  of 
a  "no-blU  "  We  are  advised  Congressmen 
John  Dlngell.  John  Moss.  Brock  Adams,  and 
Richard  Ottinger  and  others  will  engage  in 
a  floor  fight  in  the  House  for  a  strong  bill 
which  equals  or  parallels  the  original  Admin- 
istration bill  S.  1166 

We  feel  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
consumer  bills  before  the  Congress  this  ses- 
sion. Needed  to  fully  protect  consumers  is 
a  bill  which  places  all  existing  pipeline  facil- 
ities and  all  gathering  lines  under  regulation 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation;  clearly 
.specifies  Federal  jurisdiction:  includes  crimi- 
nal penalties:  strengthens  civil  penalties  to 
equal  civil  penalties  required  in  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act; 
and  which  will  restore  adequate  funding  pro- 
vi.sions  to  ensure  effective  administration  of 
the  Act. 

We  are  increasingly  dismayed  that  in  some 
instances,  bills  enacted  ostensibly  to  provide 
consumer  protection,  or  bills  now  before  the 
Congress  which  have  been  substantially 
amended  to  weaken  the  original  wording, 
become  consumer  protection  measures  in 
"name-only"  Such  weakening  deludes  the 
consumer  about  the  actual  degree  of  pro- 
tection afforded  him.  while  the  loopholes  in 
the  laws  allow  industrial  operations  to  re- 
main relatively  unchanged  despite  anguished 
cries  to  the  contrary. 

If  the  watered-down  version  of  S.  1166 
passes,  we  will  have  a  "name  only"  bill.  Hence. 
I  urge  you  on  behalf  of  consumers,  to  vote 
for  a  bill  stronger  than  the  one  voted  out 
by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  decision  should  not 
be   what    legislation    can    the    industry   live 
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with,  but  what  is  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
can families  from  lildden  hazards. 

Entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  we  in  the  Government  have  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  public  in  such 
matters  where  the  individual  on  his  own 
cannot  recognize  or  act  to  eliminate  the 
danger  to  lilmself  and  his  family  except 
tlirough  the  protection  a  strong  Federal  law 
will  give  him.  The  consumer  depends  entirely 
in  this  matter  upon  your  conscience.  We  must 
wke  the  position  that  when  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  public  are  at  stake 
no  compromises  can  be  considered.  Surely  you 
share  this  position. 

Sincerely. 

Betty  Furness. 
Spectiil    Assistant    to    the    Prrsidriit    lor 

Consumer  Affairs. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wafihington.  D.C..  May  l.i.  196H 
Miss  Betty  Fvrness. 
Special  As.i\stant   to   the  President   on   Con- 

sumer    Affairs,    the    White    House.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

De^r  Miss  Furne's:  In  response  to  your 
mimeographed  form  letter  ol  May  9  con- 
cerning gas-pipellne  legislation.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  would  have  been  very  sim- 
ple for  a  person  of  your  high  office  to  re  ich 
me  by  telephone.  In  fact.  I  wight  suggest 
that  this  would  have  been  most  aopropriate 
since  I  am  a  member  of  the  Inter-state  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  which  is  iian- 
dling  this  legislation.  However.  I  might  ob- 
serve that  possibly  you  do  not  care  to  talk 
to  anyone  who  is  knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

When  you  assumed  office  as  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  visualize  how  one  who  has  spent  most 
of  her  adult  life  in  the  entertainment  field 
could  suddenly  become  an  expert  in  the 
problems  of  the  housewives.  Now  the  cred- 
ibility gap  has  widened  into  a  vast  chasm 
when  you  present  yourself  as  knowledgeable 
in  the  highly  technical  field  ol  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

If  you  had  familiarized  yourself  at  all  with 
this  legislation  you  would  have  realized  that 
the  only  pipe-lines  in  the  Nation  which 
would  be  exempt  from  regulations  would  be 
■gathering  lines  "  In  non-populated  areas  and 
that  the  Secretary  can  specify  any  area  that 
he  so  wishes  as  "populated."  If  you  wish  to 
contact  me  in  person  to  discuss  this  legis- 
lation my  phone  number  is  225-3265.  and 
I  can  assure  you  I  am  available. 
Sincerely. 

Dan    KUYKENDALL. 

Af ember  of  Congress. 


AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 


HON   TOM  STEED 

...i    ;.K;.Ai;ij;.;A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Lawton,  Okla,,  Constitution  makes 
some  editorial  comment  regarding  a  re- 
cent statement  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  that  I  find  so  much  in  line 
with  my  own  thinking  that  I  want  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  It  seems  to 
me  the  time  has  come  when  all  of  us 
can  help  by  taking  our  stand  once  again 
with  these  basic  convictions. 

The  editorial  follows: 

American  Patriotism 

"The  time  has  come  to  speak  thoughts 
deeply  felt  but  not  often  said  by  millions 
of  Americans.  The  time  has  come  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  America — not  a  nation  that 
has  lost  its  way,  but  a  restless  people,  a  great 
nation  striving  to  find  a  better  way. 


The  lime  has  come  to  put  aside  selfish 
;imbition  and  pettiness,  to  forget  old  fears 
and  animosities,  and  to  bring  forth  from  our 
midst  tolerance,  understanding  and  mutual 
trust. 

"The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  this 
nation  has  more  strength  than  weakness, 
more  hope  than  despair,  more  faith  than 
doubt,  and  that  we  have  more  chance  than 
any  nation  in  previous  history  to  matter  the 
problems  we  lace. 

'The  time  has  come  for  those  who  share 
a  deep  and  abiding  belief  in  the  purpose  and 
potentialities  of  this  nation  to  .say.  'I  love 
my  country." 

"Yes.  the  time  has  come  to  expre.ss  in  our 
way  and  our  time  a  new  American  patriotism, 
not  a  patriotism  expressed  alone  In  flags  and 
parades  but  In  willingness  to  get  down  to 
the  hard,  tiring,  endless  work  that  every  gen- 
eration before  us  has  paid  uui  to  keep  ulive 
the  vision  of  what  America  can  do. 

"And  the  time  has  come,  in  short,  to  re- 
affirm once  more  that  we  can  do  whatever 
we  must  do  to  carry  forth  the  unfinished 
peaceful  American  revolution." 

If  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  accomplished 
nothing  more  in  his  bid  fi^r  the  Democratic 
nomination  lor  President,  than  the  annunci- 
ation of  this,  his  credo  oi  new  patriotism 
for  America,  he  will  have  served  his  country 
superbly  well.  He  has  restored  the  national 
politics  of  his  party  to  the  U'vel  that  millions 
iif  Americans  felt  but  did  not  or  could  not 
express  for  themselves. 

Humphrey  has  launched  on  "the  politics 
of  happiness,  the  politics  of  purpose  and  the 
politics  of  Joy."  as  he  described  his  cam- 
paign, to  wrest  the  nomination.  He  will  have 
the  good  wishes  of  those  Democratlcs  and 
others  who  have  yearned  for  a  voice  ol  pa- 
triotism in  the  midst  of  self -.seeking,  of  pur- 
pose and  f>f  dedication,  among  men  of  his 
party  who  seek  the  in  e^uiencv. 


NO  CONFIDENCE  IN 
PATRICK  MURPHY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARKK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I  AT  IVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  continue  to  ex- 
press "no  confidence"  in  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy, watchdog  to  prevent  effective  law 
enforcement  in  the  District. 

The  rioters  and  looters  are  silent  so  we 
can  assume  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
his  "open  city  on  crime  '  policy. 

Do  the  people  of  Washington  have  to 
prove  to  the  leadership  there  is  more  to 
fear  from  the  law-abiding  citizenry  than 
from  the  criminal  element  before  Mur- 
phy is  promoted  to  a  civil  riots  post. 

I  include  the  advertisement  from  the 
Sunday  Star  for  May  12  and  a  news  clip- 
ping from  the  May  13,  Evening  Star,  as 
follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Sundav  Star, 

May  12.  19681 
Metropolitan    Washington    Federation    of 

Business  Associations.  Inc.:  Open  Letter 

TO  the  President 
The  President. 
The   White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  By  unanimous 
consent  of  the  delegates  and  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness Associations.  Inc..  at  an  emergency  meet- 
ing called  on  April  2S.  1968.  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  dealing  with  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  the  April  4th  and.  5th  criminal 
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breakdown  of  law  and  order.  I  have  been 
directed  to  respectfully  communicate  to  you 
the  following: 

Considering  the  atmosphere  of  tension 
that  still  prevails  throughout  our  area,  we 
(eel  we  must  speak  out.  Many  o(  our  mem- 
bers suffered  great  tinanclaJ  losses  because 
their  businesses  were  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Workers  lost  their  Jobs.  p)eople  were  displaced 
from  their  homes,  and  the  city  has  lost  a 
vast  amount  of  tourist  and  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  we  ^isk  especially  that  you 
make  known  promptly  that  the  forces  at 
your  commruid  will  be  employed,  not  after 
the  disorder  has  set  In.  but  more  Importantly 
even  In  anticipation  of  It:  lawbreakers  will 
be  dealt  with,  even  on  the  spot,  if  need  be. 
not  In  bleeding  heart  fashion  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  the  Land  that  governs  us 
all.  not  Just  the  lawabldlng  citizen.  We  feel. 
Mr.  President,  that  assurance  from  you  that 
forces    in    strength    will    be    promptly    em- 
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ployed    to   meet  any   contingency    will   serve 
as   a    warning,   even   deterrent,    to   any   who 
would  plunge  this  Nation  into  a  repetition 
of  the  tragic  days  of  early  April. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Metropolitan    Washington   Federa- 
tion   OF    Business    Associations. 
Inc. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star.  May  13.  1968 1 
End  Murphy's  Job.  CmzEN  Group  Urges 
The    District    Federation   of    Citizens    As- 
sociations has  called  for  the  District  govern- 
ment  to   abolish   the   ofBce  of   public   safety 
director. 

John  R.  Immer.  president  of  the.  federa- 
tion, said  that  about  60  delegates  attending 
a  regular  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 
charging  that  the  office  should  be  abolished 
because  "there  is  a  complete  loss"  of  con- 
fidence in  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy 
to  maintain  law  and  order  In  the  District." 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLOTTE  T.  RETD  S  1968  PUBUC 
OPINION  POLL 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1968 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der perniission  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  result.s  oi 
my  1968  public  opinion  poll.  The  follow- 
ing percentages  are  based  on  approxi- 
mately 30.000  opinions  of  those  lesident.s 
of  the  15th  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois responding  as  of  May  10.  1968: 
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RESULTS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLOTTE  T  REID'S  1968  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 

|ln  percent} 


Vw 


1.  DoysB  teel  you  have  a  clear  understanding  ot  our  obiKtives  m  Vietnam?  38.6 

2  01  the  major  alternatives  discussed  wtiich  policy  do  you  lavor  in  Vietnam  today? 

(a)  Continue  on  the  same  course  the  Johnson  administration  has  been  lollowing  , -  o.  6 

(b)  Increase  our  military  ettort  to  achieve  victory  ..,..- Y ..  •  ,Vc 

(c)  Halt  bombing  without  prior  guarailtees  that  North  Vietnam  will  stop  inhltration  ol  troops  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam  and  negotiate  U  b 

(d)  Withdraw  our  forces  from  South  Vietnam 18^8 

3  Do  you  tee!  our  foreign  aid  program  as  no*  constituted  should  be  continued?  °° 

4  Oo  you  agree  with  the  recommendations  ol  the  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  lor  prevention  and  control  ol  riots?  it.  1 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  urban  problems  can  best  be  solved  by  — 

(a)  Encouraging  greater  particioat;on  by  private  enterprise  III  providing  jobs,  housing,  etc?     .  ^O.i 

(b)  Increasing  State  and  federal  expenditures  lor  public  housing.  |obs.  welfare  aid.  etc  ?  ..  lO-o 

6.  In  dealing  with  crime  and  civil  disorders  do  you  feel  that- 

(a)  Police  and  courts  have  been  strict  enough?  °- 0 

(b)  Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  hindered  local  law-enforcement  agencies?  o'- •> 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  provide— 

(a)  Authority  for  Congress  to  override  Supreme  Court  decisions  by  a  -j  maiority  vote?  M.^ 

(b)  Limited  terms  lor  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  lieu  ol  present  life  tenure? —   .--.       .■   ■ '"•  ' 

8.  Do  you  feel  our  internal  security  laws  need  strengthening  in  regard  to  employment  ol  individuals  who  are  members  of  Communist  organaations  in  (iovern- 

ment.  defense  plants,  and  schools?         .                    -     °^- ^ 

9.  In  the  held  of  agriculture,  do  you  favor 

(a)  New  legislation  to  give  farmers  greater  bargaining  power  in  order  to  improve  farm  prices?  .-  t>4.  J 

(b)  The  President's  proposal  to  make  programs  established  under  the  1965  Farm  Act  permanent? ..  5.4 

10.  In  view  of  our  serious  fiscal  problems.  Congress  should  - 

(a)  Insist  on  meaningful  reductions  in  all  Federal  spending  lor  unessential  nondelense  programs  . jK.o 

(b)  Approve  the  President'^  proposal  tor  a  new  10-percent  surtax  on  personal  and  corporate  incomes  18.3 

(c)  toth  increase  taxes  and  cut  bacH  on  spending 38.0 


No 
59.2 


86.3 
56.9 

5.5 
57.8 

81.2 
9.2 

24.7 
14.3 

10.6 

17.9 
51.8 

5.0 
53.2 
31.2 


No  answer 


2.2 
8  2 


5.1 
16.0 

4.3 
31.4 

10.8 
5.3 

11.1 
9.2 

4.1 

17.  S 
42.  S 

12.2 
28.5 

30.8 


Note:  The  total  lor  the  second  question  is  Inore  than  100  percent  since  some  respondents  selected  more  than  1  choice. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  NATION 
GOES  ON 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  19^8 

.Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  focused  on 
Paris  this  past  week,  where  representa- 
■ives  of  the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam have  begun  initial  contacts  concern- 
ing the  question  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 
And  yet,  while  wc  wait  and  watch,  the 
business  of  .America  must  be  carried  for- 
ward. It  is  clear  that  President  Johnson 
is  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  his 
office.  To  cite  just  one  indication  of  the 
'.vide  range  of  matters  that  involve  the 
President,  in  the  first  few  days  of  last 
week  he  was  called  upon  six  times  to 
make  public  statements  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  I  should  like  to  qiiot^  briefly 
from  his  remarks. 

At  a  reception  for  White  House  Fel- 
lows, he  said: 

Again  and  again  in  the  American  experi- 
ence, it  is  the  pessimists  who  have  proven 
to  be  the  false  prophets.  It  is  the  optimists 
whose  courage  and  {alth  have  carried  us  on. 


At  a  reception  for  Senator  Hayden,  he 
said: 

America  is  stronger  for  what  you  have  done 
In  these  56  years,  and  it  is  going  to  be  poorer 
when  you  have  left  these  halls. 

On  the  occasion  of  signing  a  bill 
amending  the  Veterans'  Administration 
housing  law,  he  said: 

Thanks  to  this  particular  act.  the  veteran 
who  has  come  home  from  'Vietnam,  the  young 
wage  earner  who  is  on  the  way  up  in  life, 
or  the  family  that  is  seeking  escape  from  the 
ghetto  will  find  It  easier  to  buy  a  home. 

At  the  presentation  of  awards  to  blind 
college  students : 

It  is  true  that  none  ol  us  would  envy  yotir 
handicap,  but  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  envy 
your  character. 

Welcoming  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Thailand,  he  said: 

We  believe  that  human  freedom  thrives 
best  when  men  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  political  destiny. 

At  the  presentation  of  the  Young 
American   Medals,    the   President   said: 

I  am  doubly  pleased  because  these  awards 
pay  tribute  to  the  idealism  and  the  commit- 
ment of  our  American  youth. 

These  brief  quotes  obviously  reflect  a 
Vigorous,  dedicated  man,  providing  lead- 


ership to  this  Nation  in  a  time  of  severe 

challenge.  I  insert  the  full  texts  of  i.is 

remarks  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  the  President  .^t  a  Receptio.-; 

Honoring  Hon.  Carl  Hayden.  a  U.S.  Sen.^- 

TOR  From  the  State  of  .Arizona.  New  Sfv- 

ate  Office  Building.  Mav  6,  1968 

Senator  Hayden  and  Members  of  the  h>"- 

ate  and  their  staffs.  I  came  here  with  mi.st?d 

emotions   this  afternoon.  On   the  one  hand 

I   am   tempted    to    take   Carl    Hayden   at   i.i-s 

word,  and  believe  the  unbelievable,  that  this 

Congress  is  finally  to  lose  the  strength  and 

the    wisdom,    and    the    inspiration,    of    C  rl 

Hayden's    leadership. 

But  then  I  remember  what  strange  times 
we  are  living  in.  It  is  very  hard  to  believe 
any  announcement  of  political  intentions 
these  days. 

One  day  the  poltticans  who  have  declured 
out  are  back  in.  Tlie  next  day  the  politicians 
who  have  declared  in  have  backed  out. 

It  may  well  be  that  Carl  Hayden  has  ren- 
dered another  great  service  to  the  Nation 
by  his  announcement  today,  and  I  came 
here  to  help  him. 

Looking  at  us  two  non-candidates,  boi.*! 
models  of  long-term  credibility,  no  Americi'n 
in  his  right  mind  could  any  longer  doubt 
the   veracity  of  any  politician. 

Carl  Hayden  and  I  both  are  on  the  briiiK 
of  new  careers.  We  are  looking  back  to  our 
old  professions.  I  know  there  is  still  a  need 
for  teachers,  and  I  am  going  back  to  where 
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I  began.  But  I   wonder  If  Carl  has  recently 
c.ised  the  market  for  frontier  sherllls. 

We  are  both  young  men,  both  Democrats, 
both  from  the  Southwest,  both  have  served 
many  years  in  Congress,  and  I  believe  that 
he  is  the  only  man  who  is  now  in  the  United 
States  Senate  who  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate  when  I  came  to  Washingum. 

Now  it  seems  we  both  have  reached  re- 
tirement age  together.  In  fact.  I  understand 
ihe  same  man  who  was  after  my  Job  last  elec- 
tion.  Carl,   is   now   after   yovir  Job. 

some  men  have  had  long  and  very  distin- 
guished careers  here  in  the  Senate  because 
of  their  oratory,  some  by  becoming  the 
champions  of  some  particular  cause,  some  by 
the  glamour  of  theu-  personalities,  some  by 
their  ability  to  work  harder,  longer  and 
better. 

Carl  Hayden  is  not  famous  as  an  orator. 
His  glamour  is  the  old  fashioned  kind  that 
we  associate  with  a  handsome  sheriff  from 
tiie  Arizona  Territory.  But  the  people  of 
Arizona  sent  him  here,  and  they  sent  him 
back  again,  again  and  again,  simply  because 
he  worked  harder  for  their  interests,  more 
Intelligently  for  their  interests,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people,  than  anyone  else  they 
could  ever  find  in  56  years  who  lived  in  the 
St.ite  of  Arizona. 

He  has  told  generations  of  freshmen  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  was  one  of  them,  that 
when  he  first  came  here  he  asked  a  man  how 
to  get  re-elected,  and  he  said.  "Well,  you 
know.  Carl,  there  are  two  kinds  of  horses. 
s!iow  horses  and  work  horses." 

Without  disparaging  the  show  horses  a  bit 
this  afternoon,  he  made  the  case  by  his 
e.xample  of  being  a  work  horse. 

His  work  was  the  arduous  kind  that  is 
done  in  the  committee  rooms.  It  was  long;  it 
was  painstaking:  it  was  nighttime  sessions. 
It  was  poring  over  testimony  and  figures  of 
a  thousand  appropriation  bills  involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween public  needs  and  public  resources, 
always  trying  to  serve  his  main  client:  the 
people,  the  people  of  the  United  States— serve 
them  with  integrity,  with  imagination,  and 
always  with  great  care. 

Whatever  his  intentions,  he  became  a  kind 
of  show  horse  as  well  as  a  work  horse  He 
became  the  Senator  whom  his  colleagues 
would  always  point  out  to  their  constituents 
and  say.  "There  is  the  Senator's  Senator. 
There  is  Mr.  Integrity  from  the  State  of 
Arizona." 

I  might  say  that  all  that  non-political  hard 
work  turned  out  to  be  the  best  politics  that 
anyone  around  here  ever  saw.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  there  never  was  a  glamorous  pub- 
lic figure,  there  never  has  been  a  silver- 
tongued  orator  in  the  Senate,  who  served  as 
!ong  as  56  years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

His  monuments  are  everywhere  In  the  State 
of  Arizona.  But  he  was  never  a  one-State 
Senator.  He  was  the  third  Senator  in  every 
State. 

His  understanding,  his  generosity  of  spirit. 
knew  no  boundaries,  and  no  man  will  ever 
leave  this  Hill — and  I  say  this  ns  sure  of  any- 
■hing  as  I  am  sure  my  name  is  Lyndon  John- 
son—no man  will  ever  leave  service  on  this 
Hill  with  more  friends  than  Carl  Hayden  has. 
No  man  will  ever  leave  here  with  a  prouder 
record  of  accomplishment 

The  name  Carl  Hayden  will  stand  for  serv- 
ing the  public  Interest  as  long  as  there  is  a 
Congress. 

My  friend,  it  is  an  understatement  to  say 
that  we  shall  miss  you. 

America  is  stronger  for  what  you  have  done 
in  these  56  years,  and  it  Is  going  to  be  poorer 
when  you  have  left  these  halls. 

I  came  here  from  the  other  end  of  the  Ave- 
nue today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, to  tell  you  that  you  fought  a  good  fight. 
You  haven't  finish  the  course,  but  you  have 
kept  the  faith.  Everybody  that  knows  you  re- 
-■-pecis  you  and — I  am  speaking  for  the  ladies. 
loo — loves  you. 
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Remarks  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son at  a  Reception  for  White  House  Fel- 
lows. State  Dining  Room,  May  (i,  1968 
The    President:     I    perhaps    should    have 
waited   until   you  at  least  had   time   lo  par- 
ticipate in   the  refreshments,   but  I  know  it 
will  be  refreshing  when  I  have  gone 

Since  I  must  go  lo  the  Senate.  I  think  I 
will  just  start  now  and  interrupt  your  meet- 
ing. 

First.  I  want  to  welcome  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellows,  the  new  Fellows  and 
the  old  Fellows,  and  all  my  friends. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  second  chance  to 
meet  with  the  White  House  Fellows  and  their 
ladles.  Vou  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me 
to  come  last  Saturday.  I  Wiis  sorry  I  could 
not  be  there. 

My  own  disappointment  was  considerable, 
■i'our  Invitiitlon  was  most  attractive  to  a  man 
in  my  position — a  short  timer  in  Washington. 
It  could  have  been  my  last  chance  to  make 
the  scene  at  Dupont  Circle  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

I  had  another  \ery  personal  re;i.son  for 
wanting  to  Join  you.  As  a  man  considering  a 
new  career.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  keep  tip  my 
contacts,  especially  with  important  people 
At  least  I  think  you  are  important  people 
You  have  been  hand-picked  for  very  high 
honors,  and  I  think  for  very  high  office.  You 
are  very  privileged  young  people. 

You  found  room  at  the  lop  for  three  years 
Today  another  year  begins  for  you. 

Nineteen  new  White  House  Fellows  are 
here  as  the  fourth  cl;iss  of  important  and 
privileged  young  Americans. 

So  I  am  very  proud  and  happy  that  I  could 
join  with  Mrs  Johnson  to  :i£k  you  to  come 
here,  to  congratulate  you  and  to  welcome  you 
to  Washington. 

There  are  68  of  you  now.  That  is  one  for 
each  year  of  this  Century 

I  would  like  to  think  that  there  is  some 
special  significance  to  that  coincidence 

I  want  to  believe  that  you  are  the  men 
and  women  who  will  complete  the  great  un- 
finished agenda  of  America  for  this  Cen- 
tury, so  that  we  may  launch  the  third  Cen- 
tury of  our  continuing  American  adventure 
with  even  higher  goals  and  I  hope  with  an 
even  greater  purpose. 

The  next  Century  is  crowding  in  on  us 
in  this  room  right  now. 

It  is  pressing  us  with  a  rush  of  change — 
the  new  challenges  that  are  flung  by 
science  and  technology:  by  population 
Increases:  by  40  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  world  who  can't  spell  "dog":  40 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  world  who  can't 
write  "cat":  by  unexplored  oceans  and  un- 
tamed weather:  by  poverty  and  injustice  in 
our  own  land:  by  giant  cities  that  need  re- 
building: by  our  schools,  our  farrtfs.  cur 
hoepitals  and  our  corporations  that  need  to 
change  to  keep  up  vrtth  that  challenge:  by  all 
the  unexpected  and  the  unknown.  Including 
the  greatest  of  all-  how  to  understand  people 
and  how  to  learn  to  live  together  in  this  world 
without  war. 

So  that  is  your  agenda,  and  that  Is  your 
life.  It  will  be  your  Job  and  your  privilege 
to  work  on  that  agenda  while  you  are  here 
in  Washington. 

I  hope  all  of  you  t^tke  it  as  your  Job — your 
particular  responsibility  to  repay  that  privi- 
lege when  you  leave  Washington  by  continu- 
ing to  work  as  private  citizens  on  your  public 
agenda,  working  in  your  law  firms,  in  vour 
executive  suites,  on  your  campuses,  on  your 
city  governments,  and  in  your  own  towns. 

I  am  going  to  try.  as  one  of  my  last  orders. 
to  see  that  you  do  that. 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  committee  cf  the  68 
White  House  Fellows,  who  I  will  take  great 
c^re  in  selecting,  to  work  with  me  and  some 
oi  the  Members  of  my  Cabinet,  with  some 
of  those  who  have  worked  In  my  Administra- 
tion. In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  in  the 
Truman  Administration,  and  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,    to    make    a    study    of    the 
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Presidency,   to  see   how   we  can   improve  it. 
how  we  can  strengthen  it. 

It  won't  be  exactly  another  Hoover  Com- 
mission on  the  entire  Government,  but  it 
will  be  on  the  Presidency,  itsell.  which  is  u 
rather  important  office. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  need  lo  improve 
it.  strengthen  it.  and  do  whatever  we  can 
to  make  it  stronger. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  am  going  to  amend 
the  Executive  Order  that  created  the  selec- 
tion committee,  of  which  the  most  distin- 
guished and  honored  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon  is 
Chairman,  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership. 

In  President  Roosevelt's  day  that  would 
have  been  known  as  packing  the  court 

I  hope  I  can  make  that  change  without 
being  charged   with   any   ulterior   motives. 

I  would  like  tor  some  of  you  68  Fellows 
who  have  come,  who  have  .seen,  who  have 
not  forgotten,  to  sit  around  with  some  of 
these  old  timers  who  really  constitute  this 
generation  gap. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  sit  with  them — the 
Johnny  Oakes  of  the  New  York  Times:  the 
John  Macy's.  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion: Judge  Hastie. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  talk  with  them 
as  members  of  the  board,  as  their  equals 
on  the  board,  and  fellow  members  Then  I 
would  like  for  you  to  go  throughout  the 
country  and  work  with  these  panels  so  that 
the  next  group  selected  can  even  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  grotip  that  you  make  up. 
I  look  upon  you  as  thi^  future.  You  can 
make  it  or  you  can  break  it  by  committing 
yourself,  or  by  copping  out:  by  going  home 
after  one  year  at  the  top.  or  by  sliding  back 
into  the  comfortable  routine  of  a  cynical 
life,  by  being  too  busy,  too  timid,  too  awed 
to  apply  what  you  have  learned  here  by  slay- 
ing involved,  or  by  remaining  committed. 

I  think  you  are  going  lo  learn  a  great  deal 
in  this  town. 

But  It  is  a  part  of  your  privilege  that  you 
will  come  to  know  a  basic  truth.  That  truth 
is  how  much  government  can  do  and  how 
much  government  cannot  do. 

If  you  grasp  this,  if  you  keep  your  eyos 
open  and  your  wits  sharp,  you  will  loam  the 
magnificent  promise  and  the  exciting  tru'^h 
of  your  own  lives. 

■You  will  learn  how  much.  \ery  much,  you 
ran  do  for  your  own  future,  and  p.irticularly 
for  the  future  of  your  country:  how  very 
much  we  need  you.  your  CwTimitmcr.t  .  .:t1 
your  involvement 

And  we  need  it  now.  becnise  the  future 
is  now. 

In  the  last  century,  a  great  English  states- 
man looked  ahead  and  declared.  "You  cannot 
fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side" 
Well,    was    Gladstone    really    right?    .Some 
people  wonder. 

Is  time  re.5lly  on  our  side  today,  or  is  our 
century  already  so  different.  :ind  are  we  al- 
ready so  be.sei  and  so  divided  by  all  of  our 
problems  that  even  time  is  working  against 
us? 

There  are  some.  I  think,  who  might  an- 
swer yes.  by  their  criticism  or  their  cynicism. 
There  are  others  who  agree  by  their  ob- 
struction or  their  silence. 

There  are  few  who  surrender  r?a":on  tn 
passion  and  hope  to  frustration,  who  fear 
that  they  have  no  place  in  the  tut  ire:  or  that 
the  future,  itself,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  v.ist 
complexity  and  variety  of  modern  life. 

I  understand  that  some  ol  you  in  the  Wlilte 
House  Fellows  Association  have  been  .asking 
yourself  some  of  these  questions 

You  want  to  know  if  time  is  on  our  side, 
if  you  really  have  a  relevant  role  to  play:  if. 
in  fact,  our  problems  might  not  have  made 
your  Association  and  your  purposes  obsolete 
even  before  you  get  organized  ;:nd  get  going. 
Well.  I  am  pleased  that  sou  .ire  concerned. 
That  is  the  first  evidence  that  we  are  making 
progress.  That  is  the  first  step  to  commit- 
ment and.  I  thlnX.  to  success 

I  would  like  to  try  and  Hke  you  Just  i.ne 
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step  further  in  the  few  moments  I  have  with 
you  by  suggesting  some  answers  and  also  by 
suggesting  some  actions  for  you  as  individ- 
uals, and  to  your  association. 

Let  me  first  make  clear  my  own  commit- 
ment. 

This  Nation  Is  not  going  to  retreat  before 
the  future.  This  Administration  has  acted 
for  four  long  years  now  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  day  and  to  set  the  stage  for 
new  triumphs  of  tomorrow 

We  have  believed  that  time  Is  on  our  side. 
and  we  have  tried  to  work  every  minute  to 
make  the  most  of  our  time  at  the  top.    - 

I  promise  you  here  and  now  this  afternoon. 
that  in  the  time  left  to  us  we  will  put  every 
last  ounce  of  energy  and  strength,  every  last 
second  of  the  day.  to  strong,  to  timely,  arul. 
I  pray,  to  wise  and  to  enduring  purpose 

That  is  my  personal  commitment.  That  Is 
my  responsibility  as  your  President. 

It  Is  the  only  legacy  that  I  am  concerned 
to  leave  to  my  successor — a  Nation  that  has 
grown  In  achievement,  a  people  that  are 
richer  In  fulfillment,  an  America  that  is  unit- 
ed and  strong  in  unfearing  pursuit  of  the 
greater  achievement  and  fulfillment  that  the 
future  offers  us. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  What  is 
your  responsibility''  What  legacy  do  you  want 
to  leave,  to  your  children? 

I  hope,  that  you  will  not  tell  them  that  you 
gave  up  on  your  world  because  you  couldn't 
roll  up  your  sleeves,  as  Rex  Tugwell  once 
said,  and  remake  It  overnight. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tell  them,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  them. 
that  you  found  the  road  of  life  was  hard; 
you  observed  that  It  was  steep  and  slow,  but 
that  you  made  It  to  the  mountain  top.  And 
as  you  went  along,  you  took  your  country 
■j.-.th  you. 

You  are  standing  on  one  peak  of  life's 
experience  right  this  minute. 

You  are  young  and  you  are  privileged 
Americans.  'You  are  bright  Most  of  you  are 
healthy,  happy,  and,  I  hope,  well  off. 

How  do  you  think  you  got  that  way?  How 
did  that  happen? 

Some  of  you  had  to  flght  for  the  privileged 
position  that   you  have  this  afternoon. 

But  all  through  your  year<;.  all  through 
the  life  of  ".his  Nation,  other  Americans  were 
fighting  to  raise  you  up  They  were  fighting 
to  try  to  protect  you.  "They  were  fighting  to 
try  to  better  your  life;  to  Improve  your  sys- 
tem of  government:  to  give  you  new  ad- 
vantages and  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties; to  make  you  what  you  are.  because  they 
refused  to  retreat  before  the  future  that  has 
now  come  true  tor  you.  for  those  of  you  who 
are  very  gifted  and  young,  and.  I  think  by 
being  both,  you  are  very  fortunate. 

One  of  the  men  who  fought  for  you.  and 
who  was  fighting  for  you  when  I  was  a 
young  man  and  first  came  to  this  town,  was 
a  close  and  dear  friend.  His  name  was  Henry 
Stimson.  He  was  a  wise  man  with  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  young  people. 

He  left  a  legacy  for  the  future:  "Let  them 
learn."  he  said,  "from  our  adventures.  Let 
them  charge  us  with  our  failures.  And  let 
them  do  better  in  their  turn.  But  let  them 
not  turn  aside  from  what  they  have  to  do, 
nor  think  that  criticism  ever  e-xcuses  or  sub- 
stitutes for  inaction.  Let  them  have  hope 
and  virtue  and  let  them  believe  In  mankind 
and  Its  future,  for  there  Is  good  as  well  as 
evil  And  the  man  who  tries  to  work  for  the 
good,  believing  in  its  eventual  victory,  while 
he  may  suffer  setback  and  sometimes  even 
disaster,  will  never  know  defeat.  The  only 
deadly  sin  that  I  know — the  only  deadly  sin 
that  I  know — is  cynicism." 

Isn't  that  the  truth  for  your  time,  too? 
Isn't  that  the  answer  that  vou  are  looking 
for'' 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  poor  mouth.  It  is 
so  comfortable  and  convenient  sometimes  to 
knock  your  own  system. 

It  is  hard  to  remember,  sometimes,  that 
this   is  really   a  great  and   a   going  concern, 
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that  our  Nation  Is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  citizens  all  over  the  world  who 
would  Just  give  anything  to  trade  places 
for  It. 

We  can  remember  that  without  ever  being 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  or  what  we  are. 

It  Is  difficult  to  put  things  in  perspective. 
It  is  difllcult  to  remember  the  giant  strides 
that  have  been  brought  to  us.  despite  our 
many  problems — to  the  miracles  of  life  that 
we  have  taken  so  much  for  granted,  despite 
our  plagues  and  our  persecutions,  despite 
our  wars,  despite  the.  many  calamities  that 
we  have  envisioned  from  time  to  time. 

And  I  have  endured  and  lived  through  a 
goodly  number  of  them. 

Man  has  persevered. 

In  the  face  of  natural  disasters,  great 
tumults,  setbacks  and  sins,  generation  after 
generation  of  Americans  and  our  fellows  on 
this  planet  have  been  blessed  with  fortune 
after  fortune. 

Through  all  the  years,  all  the  errors  and  all 
the  dangers,  reform  and  Improvement  have 
been  the  password  to  man's  Increasingly 
belter  and  brighter  future. 

Man  has  been  many  things  through  all 
the  centuries  of  his  existence,  but  he  has 
been  wonderfully  and  mainly  distinguished 
by  one  characteristic  of  his  human  nature: 
Man  has  always  been,  and  I  hope  always  will 
be.  the  great  experimenter. 

That  Is  what  you  are.  You  are.  after  all, 
one  of  my  first  experiments. 

The  White  House  Fellows  and  the  White 
House  Fellows  Association  are  really  an  ex- 
periment in  democracy.  You  have  succeeded 
beyond  many  of  our  original  hopes. 

I  ask  you  now.  as  individuals  and  as  an 
association,  to  commit  yourself,  to  dedicate 
yourself,  to  organize  yourself,  for  the  greater 
successes  that  you  can  bring  to  this  Nation. 

You  are  relevant.  No  one  can  make  your 
experiment  irrelevant  but  yourselves. 

No  one  can  make  democracy  obsolete  but 
the  citizens  of  democracy  who  don't  care. 

Ever  since  we  began  our  great  experiment 
originally  in  democratic  government,  there 
have  been  those  who  wondered — sometimes 
in  curiosity  and  a  great  many  times  in  dls- 
palr — whether  this  experiment  would  ever 
work. 

A  century  ago  there  were  many  who 
thought  we  had  reached  a  dead  end.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  to  remind  those  cynics 
and  those  skeptics  that  the  American  experi- 
ment for  all  Its  failings,  was  plainly  still, 
the  last  best  hope  on  earth. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  doubters  thought 
that  we  were  up  a  blind  alley  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  to  rally  a  people. 
He  had  to  prove  the  vitality  of  a  system  by 
urging  our  people  not  to  be  paralyzed  by 
their  doubts. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  In  this  town  was  when  he  stood 
there  on  that  bleak,  windy  March  day  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

He  said.  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
Is  fear  Itself. "  And  how  true  that  is  this 
moment.  Just  a  few  years  ago.  some  of  these 
people  were  saying  that  we  had  reached  a 
deadlock  of  democracy,  but  we  moved  on, 
we  moved  away.  and.  I  am  proud  to  say. 
we  moved  up. 

Again  and  again  In  the  .American  experi- 
ence, it  is  the  pessimists  who  have  proven 
to  be  the  false  prophets.  It  is  the  optimists 
whose  courage  and  faith  have  carried  us  on. 

That  Is  your  inheritance.  That  is  why  you 
are  here  in  the  White  House  this  afternoon. 

So  It  Is  your  turn,  now.  to  pick  up  and 
carry  on.  For  every  complaint  about  our 
society  and  about  our  progress,  you  and  I 
can  point  to  a  new  program.  We  can  point 
to  a  new  landmark  act  of  the  Congress.  We 
can  point  to  a  new  public  or  new  private 
Initiative;  or  a  new  partnership  of  business, 
of  government,  of  church,  of  community,  of 
university  and  corporation,  of  American  with 
.American. 
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That  Is  your  America. 

It  is  a  growing  and  going  concern  It  is  not 
slack  and  It  is  not  soft.  But  it  Is  creative 
aiid  it  is  challenging  both  to  the  muscle 
and  to  the  mind. 

It  Is  a  land  of  limitless  opF>ortunlty  and 
great  promise  for  all  young  people.  Tliere 
is  no  more  promise  anywhere  on  this  earth 

For  every  lament  about  the  alienation 
of  our  young,  you  and  I  can  point  to  mil- 
lions of  active,  committed  and  invohed 
young  men  and  women  who  really  deeply 
believe  In  the  American  experiment,  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  its  improvement,  who 
want  to  broaden  and  deepen  its  successes  .^o 
that  every  American — every  single  one  of 
us — may  know  the  full  bles.°lngs  of  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  a  big  Job.  It  is  a  moet  difficult  and 
hard  job.  But  there  are  enough  of  you  now 
ill  the  fourth  year  of  this  program  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  do  something  about  It 

Your  association  is  new.  but  you  can  be- 
gin small.  Plant  an  Acre,  put  down  a  seed 
You  live  and  you  work  for  all  of  Americ.) 
You  can  see  yourselves  as  the  Johnny  Apple- 
seeds  of  a  new  America 

When  you  leave  Washington,  you  can  he 
the  ones  to  go  out  and  plant  the  ideas  ,iiid 
plow  the  furrows  that  point  to  the  lu- 
ture:  that  can  awaken  and  unite  our  Amer- 
icans in  a  new  community  of  splendor  wltli 
high,  noble  purposes. 

You  are  relevant.  We  do  care  about  you 
You  are  needed. 

You  are  a  national  association,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  a  national  role 
to  play  in  helping  to  master  the  human  prob- 
lems that  concern  you  and  concern  me. 

Let  me  suggest  something  to  you;  You 
might  want  to  organize  by  regional  com- 
mittees. Our  new  Alliance  for  Buslnessme:i 
has  done  Just  that,  to  solve  a  great  ^t.nci 
urgent  problem,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr, 
Henry  Ford  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  and 
Mr.  Paul  .Austin  of  Coca  Cola.  Tliey  are  out 
going  down  the  .streets  and  the  hlghwav.^. 
finding  jobs  for  people  who  can't  find  job.s 
for    themselves — the   hard-core    unemployed 

In  Just  a  few  weeks  now.  the  buslnessmt-n 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  wlnnliig 
that  battle.  In  less  than  three  months  since 
they  first  met  here  in  ihe  White  House  they 
have  secured  pledges  tor  111.000  new  jobs 
for  hard-core  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
youth. 

That  is  quite  different  from  what  It  was 
when  I  came  Into  this  town,  when  they  had 
the  midget  on  Mr.  Morgan's  knee,  and  when 
the  President  was  talking  to  businessmen 
in  terms  of  economic  royalists. 

Some  of  you  are  business  executives.  Some 
of  you  have  the  power  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  as  partners  with  this  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen,  to  help  those  who 
can't  help  "hemselves. 

You  will  find  many  other  partners  who 
aie  ready  and  eager  to  cooperate  with  your 
association  on  a  great  variety  of  social  prob- 
lems— churches,  law  firms,  universities,  un- 
ions, farmers,  the  people  of  .America  who  nre 
working  harder  than  ever  to  try  to  solve  the 
problems  of  America. 

Your  regional  committees  could  divide  this 
nation  Into  four  quarters.  You  could  set  .■. 
target  list  of  problems  and  opportunities  ior 
each  region. 

The  first  target  that  I  had  when  I  came 
to  this  town  as  a  young  man  was  to  par- 
ticipate with  a  group  of  brain  trusters,  of 
which  I  did  not  Include  myself.  We  wrote 
the  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  In  the 
South.  It  was  In  the  early  1930's.  That  report 
spread  all  across  the  land  and  people  started 
wording  on  the  recommendations. 

We  haven't   completed   all   of   them   yet. 

One  of  the  first  ones  to  come  out  of  It  was 
the  mlnlmtim  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour 
Women  were  working  In  our  section  for  6 
cents  an  hour. 

I  remember — well.  I  remember  a  lot  of 
things  about  that  report. 
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You  could.  I  think,  set  a  time  limit  for 
results  I  think  you  could  set  that  time  limit 
with  that  target  here  today  It  could  be  your 
next  meeting  a  year  from  now. 

Then  you  could  come  back  here  with  a 
new  score  card  You  could  come  back  to  the 
President  and  tell  the  President  that  you 
h.we  worked  with  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  that  you  have  worked  with  Mr. 
Gardner  in  his  Urban  Coalition,  that  you 
have  worked  on  the  campuses  and  the  city 
halls,  in  the  churches,  and  you  have  many 
other  partners. 

You  could  come  back  here  prepared  to  hold 
up  your  scorecard  and  say.  "Mr.  President, 
like  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
we  have  helped  X  number  of  unemployed 
find  a  Job.  We  have  helped  X  number  of  busi- 
nessmen to  Involve  themselves  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city.  We  have  helped  X  number 
of  Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Mexican-Indians,  or  under  privileged, 
get  into  the  classroom  for  the  first  time.  We 
have  gone  out  ourselves  into  X  number  of 
slums  and  we  have  worked  with  X  number 
of  mayors  and  local  officials  to  try  to  get  rid 
of  those  slums.  We  have  tried  to  build  new 
homes  instead  of  burn  old  ones.  We  have 
used  our  management  and  our  talents  to 
help  X  number  of  small  businessmen  im- 
prove their  lot  and  get  ahead  We  have  served 
as  a  bridge  between  X  number  of  city  halls 
and  universities,  between  X  numbers  of  uni- 
versities and  community  leaders,  between 
the  campus  and  the  street  corner,  between 
the  executive  suite  and  the  ghetto  store,  and 
between  the  police  station  and  the  church, 
the  factory,  the  supermarket,  the  farm,  the 
tenement  and  the  apartment  house. 

.A  year  from  now,  I  hope  that  a  committee 
from  your  association  will  be  able  to  come 
to  this  house,  to  this  room,  and  say  to  your 
President.  "Mr.  President,  it  was  a  privilege 
to  work  12  months  for  my  country  at  the 
top." 

.A  tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  is  just  13 
months,  as  you  know. 

"We  have  tried  to  repay  our  country.  We 
have  remained  committed  and  dedicated.  We 
have  done  our  best,  singly  and  together,  to 
bring  all  of  our  people  closer  In  the  work 
of  building — building  one  united,  one  pro- 
gressive— yes.  one  peaceful  America." 

You  should  not  need  any  greater  challenge 
than  that  I  hope  you  don't  need  any  more 
encouragement  than  that. 

But  if  you  do,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that 
encouragement  in  association  with  your  other 
White  House  Fellows.  Some  of  them  are  so 
good  that  I  have  never  let  them  leave  the 
White  House  Some  of  them  are  so  good  that 
I  am   taking   them  to  Texas  with  me, 

I  .Tm  sure  that  if  you  need  some  more 
encoviragement,  you  too,  can  find  it  In  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  American  who 
h.is  agreed  to  serve  as  Mr.  Dillon's  replace- 
ment. 

I  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Dil- 
lon. I  first  knew  him  as  a  lieutenant  In  the 
Navy  in  this  town.  I  don't  know  what  he  did 
before  he  put  on  that  Navy  uniform  several 
decades  ago,  btit  I  know  what  he  has  done 
hince. 

He  has  served  every  day.  doing  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple, trying  to  better  humanity.  I  think  this 
final  Job  he  has  done  as  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Fellows  is  not  one  of  the  minor 
undertakings  he  has  had.  and  it  is  not 
one  of  the  smaller  contributions  of  the  many 
thai  he  and  his  wife  have  made  to  his 
country. 

I  want  to  salute  and  thank  Mr.  Dillon 
for  his  understanding. 

He  Is  more  fortunate  than  some  of  us  In 
his  health,  his  brains  and  his  pocketbook. 
but  he  has  been  willing  to  spend  them  all 
on    trying    to    make    this   a    better   nation. 

The  man  who  succeeds  him  I  know  will 
have  a  lot  to  shoot  at.  but  he  will  do  his  best. 
He  is  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  announce  that 
Judge  William  Hastle  of  the  Third  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  will  carry  on  for  our 
former  and  our  very  able  chairman. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I.  finally,  are  very 
pleased  to  congratulate  all  of  you,  and  to 
wish  you  good  fortune,  and  to  tell  you  that 
It  has  been  good  fortune  to  know  those  who 
have  come  before.  We  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  meet  those  of  you  as  you  come 
forward 

Remarks  or  the  President  Upon  Signing 
H  R  10477.  Amendments  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Housing  Law.  the  Cabinet 
Room,  May  7.  1968 

Secretary  Weaver,  Members  of  Congress, 
Mr  Clark,  Mr.  Rogg.  my  friends  the  Home 
Builders: 

I  have  not  been  too  closely  In  touch  with 
home-bulldlng  recently,  but  I  can  tell  you 
about  a  nice  house  where  there  is  going  to 
be  a  vacancy  In  January. 

It  is  a  good  location  You  have  a  four-year 
lease,  with  an  option  to  renew  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  landlord. 

It   Is   very   cIo.se   to  where   you   work    We 
have    a    playroom    for    dogs,    children    and 
grandchildren— and,  Helen,  for  Godmothers 
Open  occupancy,  too 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  home- 
builders  timed  your  meeting  to  come  to 
Washington  at  tills  period.  As  you  know,  I 
am  getting  ready  to  move  from  my  present 
residence,  and  I  thought  that  some  of  you 
might  want  to  give  me  some  tips  on  how 
to  remodel  a  Home  on  the  Range  lor  one 
of  the  unemployed,  or  maybe  how  to  pur- 
chase a  home  on  the  Avenue  for  Presidents 
at  Palm  Springs. 

I  come  here  to  sign  a  measure  that  I  think 
is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  people  who 
want  to  build  or  who  want  to  buy  homes. 

It  empowers  our  dlstlngtilshed  Secretary, 
Mr  Weaver,  and  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  to  adjust  Interest  rates  on  FHA 
and  GI  home  loans  to  changing  market  con- 
ditions for  the  next  17  months  Those  market 
conditions  are  changing  and  they  are  going 
to  change  more,  if  we  don't  get  a  tax  bill 
soon. 

Thanks  to  this  particular  act.  the  veteran 
who  has  come  home  from  Vietnam,  the  young 
wage  earner  who  is  on  the  way  up  in  life, 
or  the  family  that  is  seeking  escape  from 
the  ghetto  will  find  it  easier  to  buy  a  home. 
I  think  you  homebuilders  should  know 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  America's  home 
loan  programs. They  have  helped  to  fulfill 
the  dream  of  home  ownership  for  16  million 
American  families,  but  unrealistic  and  ar- 
bitrary Interest  ceilings  can  cripple  these 
programs. 

TTie  bin  we  will  sign  today  which  Con- 
gressman Dorn  and  Senator  Randolph,  and 
others,  have  helped  to  pass  and  brought 
here,  will  prevent  that. 

This  bill,  important  as  it  Is,  though,  can- 
not guarantee  the  prosperity  of  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry  because  homebuUdlng,  like 
every  other  Industry,  flourishes  best  in  a 
well-balanced  and  an  expanding  economy. 

The  past  seven  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  have  shown  what  a  free  economy 
can  do.  We  have  created  10  million  new  Jobs. 
We  have  added  nearly  $250  billion  to  our 
real  output  per  year. 

This  Increase  alone  is  more  than  the 
United  States  was  able  to  produce  In  any 
year  up  to  1939. 

That  is  very  significant,  and  I  hope  all  of 
us  understand  it.  We  are  not  saying  vou 
never  had  it  so  good.  We  are  Just  saying  that 
the  Increase  in  the  Gross  National  Product 
has  been  more  than  the  entire  Gross  National 
Product  in  the  year  1939. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  your  In- 
dustry has  contributed  toward  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  country  have  contributed 
toward.  It  is  something  we  really  don't  want 
to  lose. 


We  had  a  situation  like  that  in  1P'2».  and 
we  did  lose  it  very  shortly.  We  can  lose  it 
here  if  we  are  not  careful 

The  real  income  of  the  average  American 
has  risen  31  percent.  "That  is  a  bigger  gain 
than  In  the  previous  19  years  combined 

For  the  past  five  years  of  our  period  of 
prosperity,  homebuUdlng  was  one  of  the 
leaders  In  the  iidvance.  It  contributed  to  our 
prosperity  and  It  also  benefitted  from  our 
prosperity.  We  were  building  at  least  a  mil- 
lion-and-a-half homes  a  year,  and  we 
showed  that  the  housing  Industry  need  not 
suffer  the  sharp  ups  and  downs. 

But  in  1966  the  performance  took  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse  Homebuilding  sagged  Ut 
the  lowest  level  in  20  years. 

Thousands  of  builders  were  deprived  of 
their  livelihood  and  their  profits  were  wiped 
out  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
lost  their  opportunity  to  buy  or  )/>  build 
better  homes 

The  need  for  homes  has  always  Ijeen  there 
and  the  Income  was  there  But  the  mortgage 
credit,  which  is  the  life  blood  of  home  build- 
ing, was  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  Just 
couldn't  get  credit  to  build  the  homes  that 
we  needed  and  that  we  had  the  Income  to 
pay  for 

We  could  have  avoided  this  if  we  could 
have  passed  a  tax  Increase.  1  knew  It  and  the 
homebuilders  knew  it 

I  called  together  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  and  they  told  me  we  couldn"t  get 
four  votes  In  the  entire  committee  of  25  tor 
the  tax  bin. 

I  called  together  the  business  group  of 
this  country,  some  300  businessmen  There 
wasn"t  a  one  of  them  who  would  raise  his 
hand  for  a  tax  Increase. 

I  called  together  the  labor  people  and  they 
did  not  favor  a  tax  increa-se 

In  1967.  though,  we  went  ahead  and  urged 
the  Congress  publicly  to  pa.ss  it 

In  August  1967  we  repeated  the  recom- 
mendation. 

In  January  1968  and  again  in  March  of 
1968  we  have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  sad  lesson  of  history  is  that  It  has  this 
meaning:  It  Is  time  to  show  that  America 
has  learned  Its  lesson. 

While  we  have  let  this  tax  bill  languish, 
we  have  seen  mortgage  interest  rates  go  from 
5  5  percent  to  7  percent  and  even  8  percent 
Three  years  ago.  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  an  8  percent  mortgage  rate  was  possible 
in  the  United  States.  But  today  Interest  rates 
are  nearing  the  highest  point  in  50  years  and 
I  think  this  is  something  that  should  dis- 
turb every  American  If  we  do  not  act  now, 
an  even  worse  shock  Is  In  store  for  you. 
I  want  to  warn  you  about  it 

If  we  do  not  act.  10  percent  mortgage  rates 
are  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  economists  who  can  see 
into  the  future  Tight  money  Is  the  price 
that  we  pay  for  excess  deficits  and  our  refusal 
to  act  on  a  tax  bill  in  wartime  We  have  never 
had  a  war  during  which  we  wouldn't  pa.s8 
a  tax  bill.  But  now,  lor  three  years,  we  have 
said  first  we  didn't  need  it;  second,  that  we 
couldn't  afford  it;  third.  It  would  hurt  the 
economy;  and  fourth,  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  spending  first  One  excuse  after  the  other 
Only  responsible  fiscal  policy  can  check 
inflation  and  prevent  another  disastrous 
credit  crunch.  Yesterday's  long-awaited  ac- 
tion by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee gives  us  some  hope  that  we  can  soon 
have  a  realistic  tax  bill 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittee on  that  action  I  asked  the  Leader- 
ship this  morning  to  please  ask  each  conferee 
to  stand  up  and  do  what  Is  best  for  his 
country. 

If  we  must  cut  $4  billion  In  expenditures 
to  get  $10  billion  in  taxes,  we  will  do  It  But 
If  you  cut  more  than  M  billion,  you  Involve 
great  dangers  If  the  Congress  will  go  along 
and  take  the  action  on  the  10-8-4  formula, 
if  some  Individual  can  find  another  $2  billion 


that  he  can  cut.  h^  can  always  offer  that  in 
an  amendment  the  rest  of  the  year  and  let 
the  Congress  vote  on 'it 

We  must  act  now  to  chart  a  course  of  fiscal 
prudence  We  are  willing  to  accept  the  10-8-4 
formula  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  voted  and  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  voted  yesterday. 

We  must  do  that  if  America  is  to  fulfill 
her  promise  to  her  people,  and  most  of  all. 
her  responsibility  to  the  world. 

Today  our  economic  future  is  being  de- 
cided up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  We  have  come 
to  a  crossroads  One  road  leads  to  stable 
economic  expansion. 

We  have  had  87  months  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  any  na\.ion  has  ever  known,  and 
the  only  time  in  all  of  our  history  we  have 
gone  this  long.  Why  must  we  sit  Idly  by  and 
reverse  that  and  go  back  downward'' 

The  other  road  leads  to  a  feverish  boom. 

One  road  leads  to  stable  prices:  tlie  other 
road  leads  to  a  step-up  in  inflation. 

One  road  leads  to  easier  credit;  the  other 
leads  to  soaring  interest  rates. 

We  have  already  paid  more  in  extra  in- 
terest rates  and  extra  costs  and  extra  high 
prices  than  we  would  get  out  of  the  whole 
tax  bill 

With  these  choices  before  us.  I  believe  this 
Nation  will  travel  the  road  of  reason,  the 
road  of  restraint,  the  road  of  prudence,  and 
the  road  of  responsible  fiscal  policy 

I  hope  America  will  travel  the  right  road, 
because  .America  must.  I  am  doing  every- 
thing I  know  how  to  give  the  Congress  and 
the  country  the  kind  of  leadership  they  need 
in  this  trying  hour. 

I  have  never  thought  that  tax  bills  were 
popular.  I  have  never  relied  on  polls  for 
them.  You  can  ask  anybody,  'Do  you  favor 
a  tax  increase.'"  and  the  answer  will  be 
■No" 

But  if  you  ask  them.  "Do  you  favor  a  tax 
Increase,  or  do  you  favor  increased  infla- 
tion, increased  prices,  and  increased  fiscal 
rtiln?"  that  is  a  different  matter. 

I  think  the  average  p>erson  in  this  country 
*  is  a  prudent  person  and  a  fair  person.  We 
cannot  fight  a  war  in  our  cities,  we  cannot 
fight  a  war  on  poverty,  we  cannot  fight  a 
war  on  ignorance  and  illiteracy  and  disease. 
we  cannot  fight  aggressors  in  Vietnam  and 
reduce  taxes  at  the  ?ame  time. 

Yet  I  want  to  show  you  what  we  have  done. 

These  are  the  individual  income  tax  rates. 
Now.  when  I  became  F*resident.  the  person 
who  made  $1,000  a  year  was  paying  a  20 
percent  rate.  We  reduced  that  to  14.  The 
person  who  earned  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  was 
paying  a  20  percent  rate.  We  reduced  that  to 
17.  The  f>erson  who  made  $8,000  to  $12,000 
was  paying  26  percent.  We  reduoed  that  to 
22   percent.  [ 

The  person  who  earned  $44.0001  to  $52,000 
was  paying  59  percent.  We  reduced  that  to 
50  percent.  The  person  who  was  earning  over 
$400,000  was  paying  91  percent.  We  reduced 
that  to  70  percent. 

If  we  had  the  same  tax  rates  that  we  had 
when  I  became  President,  before  we  got  into 
the  difficulties  that  we  have,  th^  extra  ex- 
penditures, we  would  take  in  $24  billion  more 
this  year.  • 

Now.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  go  back  to 
the  rates  that  we  had  here  under  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  and  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  I  am  asking  you  to  Just  go 
back  enough  to  get  not  $24  billion,  but  $10 
billion  of  the  $24  billion.  That  Is  ajl. 

Here  is  the  corporate  tax  rate,  "this  is  your 
corporate  tax  rate.  I  reviewed  these  this 
morning  witii  the  Leadership. 

The  corjjoration  that  had  earnings  of 
$25,000.  we  charged  them  30  p«rcent.  We 
reduced  that  when  we  came  in  to  22  percent. 
A  corjjoration  here  was  paying  32  percent. 
We  reduced  that  to  48  percent.  Now  we  are 
Just  asking  for  a  part  of  it. 

Here  is  your  personal  income  Let  me  show 
you  what  we  were  doing. 
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Here  Is  where  we  were  when  we  came  in. 
That  is  the  income  in  America.  I  hope  every 
one  of  you  will  see  that.  When  you  really 
"poormouth"  and  you  feel  sorry  for  your- 
self, think  about  your  mother  and  your 
father  and  what  they  did  in  '29  to  '31. 

Here  is  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
gone  from  $466  right  here  to  over  $700.  That 
Is  during  these  four  years.  You  have  almost 
doubled  your  personal  income  Congressmen 
have  not  doubled  theirs,  but  the  country  as 
a  whole  has  doubled  it.  Maybe  the  reporters 
have  not  doubled  ft.  But  tlie  facts  are  here: 
from  $466  to  a  little  over  $700  That  is  per- 
sonal Income.  (The  President  was  speaking 
in  billions  of  dollars,  i 

Here  is  your  corporate  profits.  Let's  see 
about  your  income  to  your  corporations. 
They  were  a  little  under  $60  billion;  here 
they  are  over  $90  million.  Up  to  33  percent  in 
3';;  to  4  years. 

Here  is  your  personal  Income  and  your  tax 
r^etpts  Here  it  was  $466.  Then  it  moves  up 
to  $498.  Then  $538.  $584,  $626.  and  that  is 
'67:    '68,  you  remember,  goes  up  to  $700. 

Here  is  the  tax  receipts.  AH  the  time  the 
income  was  going  up.  even  though  we  re- 
duced   taxes,    tax    receipts    went    up. 

This  is  the  last  one,  the  corporate  profits 
before  taxes  and  income  tax  receipts  Here  is 
the  corporate  profit  This  is  what  they  made 
after  taxes.  You  see.  when  we  came  In  here 
in  '63  how  much  they  had  to  make?  They 
made  $60  billion  and  we  took  only  $20  bil- 
lion Here  they  got  $66  billion  and  we  took 
$24  billion.  Here  they  got  $76  billion  and  we 
took  $26  billion.  Here  they  made  $83  billion 
and  we  took  $31  billion.  Here  they  made  $80 
billion  and  we  took  $33  billion.  Look  at  this 
line  here,  the  blue  line. 

So  those  are  not  going  down.  Now.  if  you 
want  to  keep  them  going  up.  every  business- 
man I  know,  every  labor  man  I  know,  every 
economist  I  know  who  is  a  student  of  this 
situation,  they  tell  us  that  if  you  have  a 
gross  national  product  running  over  $800  bil- 
lion, with  the  expenditures  that  we  have  to 
make  in  the  cities,  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
poverty  program,  if  you  would  avoid  infla- 
tion, if  you  would  avoid  runaway  prices,  if 
you  would  avoid  high  interest  rates,  if  you 
would  avoid  a  slump  in  the  home-building 
industry,  then  you  must  have  a  moderate 
tax  bill. 

We  have  had  it  in  every  war  we  have 
been  in  We  must  have  it  now. 

I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  but 
I  am  going  to  do  my  best  and  I  hope  that  all 
of  you  will  do  yours. 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Presen- 
tation  OF  Annual  Scholarship  Achieve- 
ment -Awards  to  Blind  College  Students 
Miss   Peterson,    Mr.    Baker.    Mr.   DuBoff:    I 
am    very   glad    to   welcome   you    here   to   the 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  today. 

We  have  the  very  distinct  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting awards  to  three  outstanding  young 
people — people  who  each   in  their  own  way 
represent  a   triumph  of   the  spirit. 
They  are  blind. 

Sherrlll  Peterson  has  been  blind  since 
birth 

Larry  Baker  and  Leonard  DuBoff  became 
blind  as  young  men. 

They  have  more  in  common  than  their 
handicap:  They  share  a  determination,  a  self- 
respect  and  a  faith  in  their  own  ability. 

Each  one  is  graduating  in  the  top  few  per- 
centage points  of  his  or  her  class.  If  they 
had  been  lesser  than  human  beings,  they 
could  have  taken  a  c'ifferent  path., They  could 
have  wallowed  in  self-pity,  depending  on 
charity  and  living  very  empty  lives.  They 
could  have  let  their  blindness  become  more 
than  just  a  physical  affliction. 

But  they  knew,  as  we  do.  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  the  handicapped  are  shunted 
off  in  the  backwaters  of  society,  and  the 
time  has  passed  when  our  only  attitudes  to- 
ward the  blind  are  pity  and  rejection. 
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So  they  chose  uy  stand  on  their  own.  ask- 
ing to  be  treated  not  with  sympathy,  but 
to  be  treated  with  respect. 

They  want  the  burdens  of  responsibility, 
as  well  as  the  rewards. 

They  know  the  value  of  many  things  thiit 
some  of  us  take  for  granted. 

None  of  us  is  completely  safe  from  the  ter- 
rible accidents  which  could  take  our  sight 
We  are  making  progress  in  the  fight  against 
the  many  causes  of  blindness. 

Yet,  we  still  have  in  America  400.000  peojiie 
who  are  legally  blind:  a  million  more  whose 
eyes  are  so  bad  that  they  can't  read  a  new?- 
paper:  and  3'.>  million  who  have  only  i)arti:i! 
vision. 

What  SherriU.  Larry  and  Leonard  have 
proven  is  that  none  of  these  people  need  oe 
lost  as  wage  earners  or  active  family  niem- 
bers,  or  contributors  to  our  communities 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  had  early  in 
my  days  in  the  White  House  was  to  take  .i 
distinguished  lawyer  who  was  blind  and  p. it 
him  on  the  Tax  Court.  The  fine  thines  I 
have  heard  about  his  performance  have  ro.il- 
ly  made  me  pleased  that  I  took  that  action. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  us  would  envy  yn-.ir 
handicap,  but  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  envy 
your  character 

I  remember  once  overhearing  an  arttu- 
ment  between  two  men  One  was  blind  The 
other  man  was  chewing  the  blind  man  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other  for  a  busine.ss 
decision   he   had   made. 

When  the  argument  was  over,  someone 
went  up  to  the  sighted  fellow  and  said,  "You 
should  not  have  done  that.  Didn't  you  know 
he   was   blind?"' 

The  man  was  a  little  surprised.  "What  does 
that  have  to  do  with  anvthing?"  he  .<:atfl. 
"That  man  has  a  better  mind  than  you  ;ind 
I  put  together  and  he  made  a  stupid  mistake. 
He  would  never  have  forgiven  me  if  I  hadn't 
bawled  him  out."" 

So  I  say  to  all  of  you  that  I  would  never 
have  forgiven  myself  If  I  had  not  come  here 
to  meet  with  you  and  to  recognize  you;  to  try 
to  gain  strength  from  you.  and  to  learn  from 
you. 

Thank    you. 

Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Prime  Minister  Tha.nom  Kittt- 
kachorn.  or  Thailand,  the  Sotrrn  Lawn. 
May.  8.  1968 

The  President  Your  Excellency.  Lndv 
Chongkol.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Rusk.  Gener;il 
and  Mrs  Chapman.  Distingviished  Guest.s. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Welcome  to  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  we  began 
planning  this  visit.  Yet.  because  of  the  event,s 
of  the  last  few  days,  your  arrival  today  is 
especially  timely. 

There  is  a  fresh  breeze  of  hope  circulating 
arovmd  the  world  It  concerns  both  of  our 
nations,  as  well  as  many  other  nations. 

Thus,  it  is  a  good  time  for  men  to  meet 
and  to  reflect,  it  is  a  time  to  set  our  lon;;- 
term  aims  and  our  aspirations  for  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister.  America's  aims  are 
simple  and  straightforward. 

We  believe  that  freedom  and  peace  in 
America  can  only  be  secured  if  America  re- 
mains involved  in.  and  concerned  with,  the 
future  of  human  freedom  throughout  the 
world . 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
progress  can  be  worked  for  both  economically 
and  politically. 

The  experience  of  Thailand  over  recent 
years  shows  that  great  economic  progress  i.^ 
possible  when  a  motivated  people  seek  r. 
and  work  toward  it,  in  freedom.  The  Thai 
economic  growth  rate  over  the  last  seven 
years  has  .surpassed  7  percent  per  year — one 
of  the  highest  rates  in  all  the  world. 

We  believe  that  human  freedom  thrives 
best  when  men  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  political  destiny. 
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That  has  been  our  aim  in  Vietnam:  to  help 
li  nation  in  its  struggle  to  determine  lis  own 
destiny.  As  that  simple — but  very  difficult- 
objective  becomes  secure,  the  American  role 
in  Vietnam  will  diminish  and  disappear.  I 
.stated  that  in  Manila  in  1966:  it  was  stated 
by  General  Westmoreland  again  in  late  1967; 
It  has  been  stated  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Secretary  Clifford  restated  it  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

In  Bangkok  in  1966.  at  your  beautilul  uni- 
versitv  there.  I  said  to  the  leaders  in  Hanoi: 
"Let  lis  lay  aside  our  arms  and  sit  down  at 
the  table  of  re.ison  .  .  .  enough  of  this  sor- 
row .  .  .  Let  us  begin  the  work  of  healing  .  ." 
There  is  hope  now,  finally,  some  hop*  that 
that  offer  will  bear  fruit  and  that  an  honor- 
able peace  could  come 

rhe  world  knows  that  the  brave  Thai 
people  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
who  1  ought  the  good  fight  lor  freedom  m 
Southeast  Asia  Thailand  was  the  first  na- 
tiuii — the  first  nation — to  join  with  America 
in  the  successful  UN  effort  in  Korea  in  1950. 
Thailand  was  the  first  member  to  ratify  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  Thai  troops  today  stand  and 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  good  to  liave  such 
.1  staunch  ally  by  one's  side  as  we  begin  this 
time  of  hope  and  recommitment  to  our 
principles. 

Welcome  again.  We  look  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  time  that  you  can  spend  here 
with  us  and  to  the  profitable  exchanges  that 
we  sincerely  believe  will  take  place. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Mr  President.  Mrs 
Johnson,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

May  I  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation. 
Mr.  President,  for  your  generous  words  of 
iireeting. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  happy  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation  to  visit  the  United 
Sl.ites  and  to  bring  with  us  for  you.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  for  Mrs  Johnson  and  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of 
Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Thai  people 

We  also  vividly  remember  your  visit  to  our 
country,  the  first  official  visit  ever  paid  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Thailand. 
The  Thai  people  greatly  rejoiced  in  welcom- 
ing vou  as  the  Chief  of  State  of  a  country  we. 
in  Thailand,  hold  to  be  our  great  friend  and 
ally. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  people  may  not 
be  clear  in  their  thinking,  as  their  minds 
are  beclouded  by  doubts,  we  in  Thailand 
fully  realize  and  appreciate  how  much  the 
United  States  and  its  gallant  soldiers  have 
clone  and  are  still  doing  to  help  defend  small 
nations  against  aggression  and.  thus,  to  pre- 
serve the  delicate  peace  in  the  world. 

We  know  the  extent  of  sacrifices  such  a  de- 
cision involves,  but  the  lesson  of  the  recent 
past  tells  us  that  they  are  smaller  than  those 
which  would  have  to  be  borne  if  the  aggres- 
sors were  allowed  to  strengthen  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  their  victims. 

The  Thai  Nation  and,  indeed  the  free 
nations  of  Asia,  will  always  remember  you. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  courageous  defender  of 
freedom  in  Asia  and  as  the  man  who  has 
spared  the  United  States  and  the  world  from 
another  holocaust. 

Thailand,  on  Its  part,  has  accepted  to 
shoulder  its  share  of  sacrifices  and  responsi- 
bility. At  the  same  time,  the  Thai  Nation  and 
people  are  with  you  and  those  enlightened 
Americans  In  your  incessant  quest  for  a 
lasting  and  meaningful  peace— a  genuine 
peace  which  is  not  a  facade  covering  a  sur- 
render— but  a  peace  which  guarantees  free- 
dom and  the  right  for  small  nations  to  exist 
with  dignity  and  independence. 

With  this  purpose  m  mind,  we  have  come 
to  Washington  to  join  with  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  our  unrelenting  search  for  a  peace- 
ful and  progressive  future  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Remarks  or  the  President  at  Presentation 
OF  Young  American  Medals,  the  Cabinet 
Room.  May  9.   1968 

Attorney  General  Claxk.  Director  Hoover. 
Dean  Griswold.  Distinguished  Members  of 
Congress.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  morning  we  have  come  here  to  the 
Cabinet  Room  becsiuse  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  honof  courage — not.  as  often  in 
these  times,  the  courage  of  the  battlefield, 
but  the  quieter  courage  that  Is  exhibited  by 
our  finer  citizens  in  their  everyday  life. 

I  am  doubly  pleased  because  these  awards 
l)ay  tribute  t-o  the  idealism  and  the  com- 
mitment of  our  American  youth. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ferment  among 
manv  of  our  people  today.  Some  of  It  is  fool- 
ish and  some  of  it  is  self-desuuctive  But 
most  of  it  represents  power — power  for  i;ood. 
power  for  constructive  change.  I  think  most 
of  it  is  brave  and  most  of  it  is  selfless. 

William  Glynn  is  receiving  the  Young 
American  Medal  for  Bravery.  He  was  just 
15  years  old  when  he  saved  a  drowning  man 
off  Long  Island.  For  more  than  two  hours, 
he  battled  14-foot  waves  to  keep  the  ex- 
hausted and  the  vinconsclous  man  from  slip- 
pin?  away  to  a  certain  death. 

Carmalita  Capilla  and  Mary  Lynne  Dono- 
hue   are   receiving   medals   for  .service 

Carmalita  devoted  almost  all  of  her  free 
time  to  helping  the  less  fortunate  mentally 
HI  at  Hawaii  State  Hospital  One  hospital 
official  said,  "You  could  follow  Carmalita  by 
the  trail  of  smiles  she  left  with  tht  patients." 
Mary  Lynne  was  president  of  the  She- 
boygan Association  of  Youth.  She  directed 
more  than  1,000  young  people  in  fund  raising 
for  the  March  of  Dimes  and  the  USO. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sheboygan  Human  Rights 
Association.  Somehow,  she  still  managed  to 
finish  in  the  top  five  percent  of  her  high 
school  class. 

There  were  70  other  nominees — from  23 
States.  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico — who  did  not 
win  medals.  But  we  value  them  nonetheless. 
In  this  period  of  our  history,  when  we  so 
often  see  on  our  screens  and  so  often  read 
in  our  newspapers  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  and  the  errors  that  have  been 
committed,  it  is  refreshing  and  stimulating 
to  hear  and  see  some  of  the  things  that  make 
our  Nation  the  great  nation  that  it  Is. 

Thev — and  you — are  a  credit  to  your  gen- 
eration. You  are  an  inspiration  to  your  Presi- 
dent and  to  your  country. 
Thank  vou  verv  much. 


i.;u: 
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GUILT    BY     VERBAL     .ASSOCIATION 

HON   TOM  STEED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
beneficial  to  have  as  much  comnion- 
sense  and  reason  as  possible  brought  to 
bear  when  great  and  pressing  public 
problems  generate  intense  reactions  in 
the  Nation.  In  the  current  concern  with 
•some  of  our  domestic  problems  it  is  easy 
for  hysteria  and  snap  judgment  to  lead 
us  into  making  serious  mistakes. 

The  attached  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  13.  1968.  is  the 
best  application  of  some  commonsense 
in  relation  to  current  problems  that  I 
have  seen.  I  hope  this  reproduction  of 
these  wise  words  will  add  much  needed 
emphasis  to  this  kind  of  thinking.  We 
can  use  it. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Guu.t  by  Verbal  Association 
That  feliclUius  writer.  Malcolm  Mugge- 
ridge.  is  Justifiably  unliappy  at  the  way  other 
members  of  his  craft  tand  practically  every- 
one else  I  are  misusing  the  word  ""ghetto'"  in 
connection  wiUi  race  relations.  His  remarks 
are  worth  noting,  and  not  just  because  of  the 
fate  of  one  small  word,  although  that  too 
has  significance  as  a  symptom. 

"I  agree  with  Orwell."  the  former  editor  of 
Punch  recently,  wrote  the  New  York  Times, 
"that  the  maiiuenance  of  the  true  meaning 
and  correct  usage  of  words  is  one  ot  the 
essentials  of  civiHz;iUon.  and  requires  our 
consutnl  vigilance.  Already  words  like 
liberation'  and  "love"  have  become  so  cor- 
rui)ted  that  une  .scarcely  dares  to  use  them 
anv  more. 

"Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  the  days 
uf  the  wartime  alliance.  In  all  the  weightiest 
organs  of  Western  opinion.  Stalin's  Russia 
was  invariably  included  among  the  Iree- 
dom-loving  powers'  In  England  at  this 
moment  we  are  paying — and  Ijitterly  — for 
indulging  in  the  linguiKtlc  pretense  that  we 
had  set  up  a  multiracial  (ommonwealth" 
when    no   such    thing    existed. 

.As  to  the  "ghetto"  itsell.  Mr.  Muggeridge 
makes  these  comments: 

"No  sane  person.  I  think,  will  wish  to  con- 
tradict me  when  I  say  that  the  ghetto,  as  it 
existed  in  Imperial  Russia  and  Poland,  can- 
not be  equated  with.  say.  Harlem  tixlay  In 
some  respects  conditions  were  worse,  in  some 
better:   they  were  in  no  wise  the  same. 

"By  equating  Negro  slums  with  a  ghetto, 
on  the  one  hand  white  racialism— in  itself 
l)ad  enough  in  all  conscience— is  associated 
with  the  additional  horrors  ul  Nazi  anti- 
Semitism.  On  the  other  the  white  bourgeois 
champion  of  the  Negro  tan  see  his  wrongs  in 
terms  of  pogroms  and  other  distant  and  re- 
mote wickedne.sses.  rather  than  of  nearby 
and  present  social  and  economic  inequalities."' 
Not  only  is  the  racial  picture  thus  doubly 
distorted.  In  addition,  the  very  real  progress 
that  a  great  many  Negroes  have  made  over 
the  years  tends  to  get  submerged 

We  realize  that  it  is  considered  Polly- 
annalsh  or  worse,  in  the.se  days  of  white 
breast-beating,  to  speak  of  Negro  progress. 
Yet  the  simple  fact  is  that  a  large  Negro 
middle  class  and  a  smaller  upper  class  do 
exist;  Negro  publications  themselves  stress 
the  rewards  to  businessmen  of  appealing  to 
the  Negro  market  And  this  tact,  along  with 
the  undeniable  poverty  and  other  ills  that 
many  suffer,  is  surely  an  important  part  ot 
the  whole  story. 

Negroes,  in  short,  are  not  locked  up  m 
uhettos  in  the  customary  connotation  of  the 
term.  If  a  man  is  born  in  a  slum,  he  i.s  able 
to  leave  it.  and  the  proof  is  that  considerable 
numbers  of  Negroes  are  doing  so  all  the  time. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  largely  Negro  areas  m 
the  past  15  years  or  so  is  not  that  they  are 
uniformly  grim  (Harlem  certainly  is  not)  It 
IS  that  slum  conditions  have  been  hugely 
aggravated  by  an  invasion,  the  in-migration 
of  millions  of  unskilled,  little  educated  peo- 
ple from  rural  regions.  Had  that  not  oc- 
curred, it  is  a  safe  bet  there  would  be  less 
denunciation  of  ghettos  today. 

Far  from  fencing  in  anybody  in  a  ghetto. 
American  society  has  tried  hard  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  for  Negroes  as  well  as 
all  other  citizens.  Our  courts,  our  laws,  the 
mass  of  public  opinion,  all  are  on  the  side 
of  Negro  advancement.  Maybe  a  little  credit 
is  due.  considering  that  the  difficultle.s  of 
economic  improvement  and  genuine  integra- 
tion are  imposing  indeed.  A  society  running 
ghettos  doesn't  even  try. 

It  Is  inadequate  so  far.  of  course:  that  is 
universally  acknowledged.  More  than  ac- 
knowledged   white   people   are   doing   things 
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atxjut  It  on  their  own.  quite  apdrt  from  the 
legal  structure. 

Increasingly  they  are  endeai-orlng  to  In- 
volve themselves  personally,  somehow.  In 
Negro  problems.  Business  enterprises  plainly 
are  doing  It.  especially  In  the  concrete  sense 
of  making  a  concerted  effort  to  furnish  more 
Jobs  for  Negroes  Some  of  the  efforts  will  be 
unavailing,  but  a  people  generally  afflicted 
with  a  ghetto  mentality  would  not  be  react- 
ing in  this  fashion. 

The  usage  and  meaning  of  certain  words 
almost  inevitably  do  change  with  time,  and 
the  process  is  not  always  bad.  What  is  at 
least  unfortunate  Is  when  words  are  falsified 
in  order,  as  Mr.  Muggerldge  observes,  to  make 
them  serve  political  ends. 


US    ROLF  IN  FOF'.EIGN  AFFAIRS  TO- 
DAV   AND  TOMORROW 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

F   KA^■>^s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.-\TIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  '.VINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Club  of  my  district  in  Kansas  re- 
cently .sponsored  an  essay  contest  en- 
titled Week  u\  Washington."  The  par- 
ticipants were  invited  to  submit  essays 
treating  the  subject  of  TJ-S.  Role  in  For- 
eign Affairs  Today  and  Tomon'ow."  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  reference  a  profound  and  compre- 
hensive essay  on  the  subject  which  was 
prepared  by  the  winner,  Mr  Lewis  Wall, 
who  is  a  senior  at  Shawnee-Mission 
North  High  School  in  Johnson  County. 
Kans  The  full  te.xt  of  Mr.  Wall's  essay 
is  as  follows : 

The  U.S.  Role  in  Foreign  .^ftairs  Today  and 
Tomorrow 

!  By  Lewis  Wall) 

The  United  States,  with  her  powerful  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  complex  intact,  emerged 
as  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  after 
World  Wit  II  Willingly  or  not,  she  was  thrust 
into  the  ,ea.dershlp  of  the  world,  completely 
reversing  the  isolationist  foreign  policy  erf  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  The  world  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  hoping  that  at  last  conflict  could 
be  at  an  end.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  appeared  to  be  allied  in  com- 
mon cause,  and  a  spirit  of  post-war  friend- 
ship prevailed.  The  Russians  soon  proved, 
however,  that  they  were  friendly  merely  to 
regain  their  lost  strength.  They  began  op- 
posing the  United  States  in  the  fledgling 
United  Nations  instead  of  coofxirating  to 
achieve  peaceful  ends.  Eastern  Europe  tum- 
bled into  Russian  hands  through  deceit,  sub- 
version, and  blatant  violation  of  the  pact 
made  to  insure  free  and  democratic  elections. 
China  collapsed  and  the  Nationalists  fled  to 
Formosa.  The  Cold  War  began. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  alone,  so 
it  would  seem,  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  Beset  with 
the  antagonism  of  the  French,  confronted 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  the  British 
Empire,  and  bewildered  by  a  confusing  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
the  awesome  task  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression wherever  it  appears  To  be  policeman 
for  the  world  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  trou- 
bles notwithstanding,  the  United  States  now 
maintains  that  position.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  she  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  it  in  the  future. 

The  United  States,  unlike  Atlas,  cannot 
carry  the  burden  of  the  world  forever. 
Eventually,  as  all  nations  must  do.  she  will 
begin  to  weaken  and  falter.  Still,  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  must  be  met.  A 
problem  arises  as  to  the  method  of  meeting 
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the  challenge.  The  United  States  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  It  alone. 

American  foreign  p)ollcy  In  the  future  will 
probably  become  closely  tied  to  two  ether 
nations,  one  In  Europe,  one  In  Asia.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  presents  itself  as 
a  growing,  thriving,  sfrong  nation,  ready  to 
assume  the  major  role  of  responsibility  In 
European  affairs.  The  possibility  is  strong 
that  she  will  eclipse  both  France  and  England 
as  the  leader  of  Europe  Japan,  already  rank- 
ing third  In  the  world's  output  of  goods  and 
services,  will  provide  a  powerful  force  to  off- 
set the  threat  of  Communist  China  In  Asia. 
Thus,  the  Free  World's  defense  against  Com- 
munism cftn  rest  on  a  triangle  composed  of 
the  United  States.  Germany,  and  Japan.  Ger- 
many can  be  allowed  to  take  the  initiative  In 
the  defense  of  Europe:  Japan  can  exert  pres- 
sure in  Asia,  and  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  can  be  further  diverted  to  the  real 
foundation  of  any  nation's  foreign  policy — 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations. 

While  resistance  to  Communism  Is  the 
basic  tenent  of  our  foreign  policy  today,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  mere  defeat  of  armed  aggres- 
sion cannot  be  the  sole  purpose  of  a  foreign 
policy.  Building  up  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  allies  on  which  a  nation  can  rely  In  times 
of  trouble  must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  in- 
ternational relations.  The  emerging  nations 
of  Africa  and  the  struggling  nations  of  Latin 
America  provide  fertile  ground  tor  either 
building  strong  and  lasting  friendships  or 
creating  enemies.  Both  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant areas  in  the  future,  and  both  have 
been  sadly  neglected  during  recent  years 
Latin  America,  for  example,  has  often  been 
subjected  to  "Yankee  Imperialism,"  and 
"Dollar  Diplomacy."  blots  which  are  hard  to 
erase.  The  governments  are  unstable;  the 
economic  conditions  are  poor;  the  peasants 
are  restless  and  looking  for  leadership.  Can 
the  United  States,  in  her  own  best  interests 
(as  well  as  furthering  humanitarian  goals) 
alleviate  some  of  these  conditions  to  help 
establish  stability?  Undoubtedly  she  can  and 
must,  always  remembering  that  the  object 
of  her  endeavors  is  not  exploitation,  but  the 
establishment  of  mutual  respect,  friendship. 
and  a  firm  foundation  for  democratic  order 
With  a  foreign  policy  based  on  these  three 
principles,  the  United  States  can  truly  be  the 
ideal  of  Daniel  Webster:  ".  .  .a  vast  and 
splendid  monument,  not  of  oppression  and 
terror,  but  of  wisdom,  peace,  and  of  liberty. 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admira- 
tion forever." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOE 
MARTIN 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Martin 
was  such  a  human  and  .such  a  lovable 
character  that  I  would  not  want  to  allow 
this  opportunity  to  go  by  without  add- 
ing my  own  word  of  appreciation  for 
his  long  and  sincere  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

As  would  be  imagined,  I  often  found 
myself  in  disagreement  with  Mr  Martin. 
but  I  never  found  myself  doubting  his 
sincerity  or  patriotism.  On  two  differ- 
ent occasions  I  served  under  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's speakership.  He  was  partisan.  He 
recognized  that  he  was  Speaker  by  rea- 
son of  being  a  Republican,  but  he  was 
fair  and  he  was  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  America — and  as  I  see  it.  this  is 
the  test  of  a  good  public  ofiQcial. 


Mr  Martin  loved  his  colleagues  and 
certainly  all  of  the  old-timers  who  knew 
him  as  I  did  loved  Joe  Martin.  I  miss 
him  and  I  feel  that  the  country  has  lost 
a  great  American. 


US,  .attorne:y  gener.al  clark 

SHOLTLD    RESIGN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

I'F    TENNFSSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr,  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  WKPT 
radio  station  in  Kincsport.  Tenn .  le- 
cently  broadcast  an  editorial  of  the  air 
by  Mr.  Martin  Karant  m  which  they 
urged  that  U.S.  Attorney  General  Clark 
resign.  Because  I  am  in  agreement  I 
wish  to  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

U.S.  .Attorney  General  Clark  Should 

Resign 

By  Martin  Karant  i 

.Attorney    General    Ramsey    Clark    should 
make  up  his  mind  .        and  right  away 
that  he  Is  either  going  to  enforce  the  liiws 
of  the  land  fairly  and  mipartlally,  or  resign. 

.\ccording  to  our  iindersuindlng  of  the 
duties  of  this  high  office,  Clark  is  sworn  to 
protect  the  public  from  those  who  would 
break  our  laws  .  .  .  laws  that  have  been  put 
on  the  books  for  the  specific  reason  oi  pro- 
tecting all  of  us  against  anyone  or  any  group 
that  would  seek  to  overthrow  our  govern- 
ment by  force  and  or  violence.  Our  laws, 
rederal,  state  and  local  .  .  ,  are  clear  In  out- 
Urung  that  our  police  are  empowered  ...  in 
fact,   SWORN  to   arrest   anyone  caueht 

committing  a  felony  and  to  use  whai<»ver 
reasonable  force  is  necessary  to  apprehend 
and  hold  the  criminal,  Clark  has  almost 
'vviped  out  this  important  requirement  of  the 
law  by  saying  publicly  that  he  doesn't  agree 
with  police  shooting  arsonists  and  looters 
.  .  .  that  human  life  is  more  important  than 
property  rights.  On  the  face  of  it.  that 
sounds  great.  But  think  about  the  enormous 
Implications  of  saying  to  police.  "Don't  sho<;t 
those  looters  you  catch  red-handed.  Don't 
shoot  that  guy  with  a  molotov  cocktail.  H;s 
life  Is  worth  more  than  the  property  l"»e  is 
going  to  burn,  even  if  there  happen  to  be 
:nnocent  people  in  the  target  building." 

Laws  are  instituted  lor  only  one  purpo.-e: 
to  place  some  sort  of  penalty  on  commit';:^ 
crimes  against  the  welfare  of  the  people,  th.us 
providing  a  deterrent  to  taking  advantage  <-■( 
Innocent  citizens.  When  laws  are  broken,  pen- 
alties should  be  inflicted  as  quickly,  lair;;.' 
and  as  impartially  as  possible 

.All  citizens  have  the  right  to  protest  these 
laws  they  deem  to  be  unfair  .  .  .  but  tht:r 
right  of  protest  does  NOT  Include  license  :o 
burn,  loot  or  kill.  Attorney  General  Clark 
has  practically  wiped  out  the  biggest  deter- 
rent to  these  crimes  by  his  public  suite- 
ments. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been  "inves;i- 
gating"  such  men  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
Rap  Brown  for  months.  Both  of  these  men 
have  publicly  urged  open  insurrection  '-jv 
force  and  violence.  The  results  of  their  uri;- 
ings  have  been  seen  by  millons  of  Americau'i 
a^-  cities  have  been  burned  and  looted 
innocent  people  have  been  completely  wip'-d 
out  of  their  lifetime  earnings  .  .  .  and  police 
and  firemen  have  been  stibjected  to  sniper 
fire  in  the  performance  of  their  sworn  duty 
to  protect  lives  and  property.  Brown  is  now 
in  jail  on  a  relatively  Innocent  charge,  while 
Carmichael  remains  free  to  continue  his  i:i- 
cendiary   attempts    to   subvert    and   destro:.' 
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this  nation.  And  the  Justice  Department  Is 
still  Investigating! 

Are  we  talking  about  racism?  Definitely 
NOT!  We're  simply  talking  about  the  rule  of 
LAW!  Without  law  we  have  anarchy  .  .  . 
it's  that  simple  We  submit  that  by  his  In- 
activity and  by  his  public  statements.  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  Is  substituting 
his  personal  opinions  for  the  laws  he  has 
sworn  to  uphold.  Thus,  he  should  resign. 
Think  about  It! 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

ul     WISCO.NSI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  report  to  my 
constituents: 

Report  to  Constituents 
paying  the  price 

The  nation  and  Its  citizens  will  now  start 
to  pay  the  price  of  the  ruinous  fiscal  p>ollcles 
pursued  by  the  Democratic  Administrations 
of  the  1960's  Last  week,  agreement  was 
reached  by  a  conference  committee  on  an 
income  tax  Increase  and  a  cutback  In  federal 
spending.  It  was  an  agreement  i  which  still 
must  be  ratified  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House)  made  necessary  by  what  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  called 
our  "worst  financial  crisis  since  1931",  That 
crisis  has  been  caused  by  the  Democratic 
policy  of  Increaslne.  rather  than  limiting. 
non-defense  spending  during  a  costly  war. 
thus  piling  up  unmanageable  deficits,  both 
in  our  national  budget  and  our  international 
accounts. 

TAX    INCREASE 

Every  taxpayer  (except  those  with  taxable 
Income  under  $1000).  under  the  agreement, 
win  receive  a  10^  boost  in  his  Federal  taxes, 
retroactive  to  April  1  (corporations,  to  Janu- 
ary 1).  In  addition,  scheduled  decreases  in 
automobile  and  telephone  taxes  will  not  go 
Into  effect.  Increases  in  withholding  will 
start  the  15th  day  after  enactment. 

SPENDING    CUT 

The  agreement  calls  for  a  spending  cut  In 
FY  1969  (  beginning  this  July  1 )  of  $6  billion, 
from  186,1  billion  w  1800  billion.  Under  the 
agreement.  Congress  will  cut  expenditures  to 
the  extent  It  can;  to  the  extent  Its  cuts  fall 
below  $6  billion,  the  President  will  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  actual  spending  to  reach 
the  limit  Let  no  one  minimize  the  difficulty 
of  making  these  reductions.  The  wails  of 
those  whose  pet  project,  program  or  proposal 
is  cut  back  will  be  heard  throughout  the 
land. 


The  price  then  of  the  Administration's 
spending  binge  will  come  high:  substantial 
tax  Increases  cutting  into  take-home  pay: 
what's  left  of  take-home  pay  being  further 
reduced  by  rising  prices  and  rising  interest 
rates;  drastic  cutbacks  in  federal  programs, 
delaying  local  projects,  and.  over-all.  the 
threat  that,  if  these  remedies  do  not  work, 
more  of  the  same  bitter  medicine  will  be 
required  In  order  to  prevent  an  economic 
collapse. 

TRADE 

My  committee.  Ways  and  Means,  will  begin 
hearings  early  next  month  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
U.S.  and  foreign  nations  Testimony  is  ex- 
pected from  many  industries  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  low-cost  foreign  imports — including 
dairy  products,  mink  fursklns  and  shoes  (in- 
dustries affected  in  our  district).  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  growing  deficit  in  our  balance 
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of  payments  position  is  the  shrinking  of  our 
trade  balance — as  imports  Increase  and  ex- 
ports become  more  dIfQcult  due  to  inflation 
in  our  economy. 

HOLIDAYS 

The  House  last  week  passed  a  bill  which 
eventually  would  give  the  nation  four  long 
(three-day)  week-end  holidays  a  year.  It 
would  do  this  by  specifying  that  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  would  be  celebrated  on  the 
third  Monday  In  February,  Memorial  Day  on 
the  last  Monday  in  May.  Columbus  Day  on 
the  second  Monday  In  October  and  Veterans 
Day  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  TTie 
changes  would  lake  place  in  1971,  giving  the 
states  time  to  enact  conforming  legislation. 
The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  bill. 

MISCELLANY 

I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  many  Out- 
agamie residents  on  federal  problems  and 
legislation  during  office  hours  in  Appleton 
on  May  3  .  .  .  On  the  same  trip  home.  1  was 
pleased  to  speak  at  the  dedication  ot  a  new 
parking  mall  in  West  De  Pere — a  civic  im- 
provement built   without  federal  assistance. 


WILL   IRS   SHUT   DOV^N    STUDENTS 
FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC   SOCIETY' 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

If    ciHKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  the  national 
offices  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety may  be  forced  to  close  because  of 
failure  to  pay  their  Federal  taxes. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  would  do  such  a  thing  to 
the  "brothers  and  the  sisters"  of  SDS 
when  they  have  law-abiding.  Govern- 
ment-supporting, antiriot-oriented  citi- 
zens to  concern  themselves  with. 

Higher  Education  and  National  Af- 
fairs, the  bulletin  to  which  I  referred, 
said: 

SDS  National  Secretary  Mike  Spiegel  Indi- 
cated the  organization  owes  $10,000  In  Fed- 
eral taxes  •   •   •  there  are  no  alternatives. 

Possibly  the  word  should  have  gone 
out  from  SDS  national  headquarters  to 
members  at  Columbia  University.  Then 
these  members  and  loyal  follow'ers  could 
have  hocked  the  fixtures  from  captured 
buildings  rather  than  merely  breaking 
them  up. 

As  quoted  in  the  bulletin,  if  SDS  goes 
under  the  American  people  will  be  spared 
"good  projects "  which  are  being  estab- 
lished "with  the  Army  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  build  resistance  and  en- 
courage defection." 

Things  must  really  be  out  of  hand  if 
the  administration  cannot  save  SDS. 
Maybe  Intei'iial  Revenue  has  not  received 
the  word.  yet.  from  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  excerpt  from  the  May   10.    1968, 
bulletin    of    the    American    Council    on 
Education  follows: 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  Charges 

Federal  T.*x  Case  May  Cause  Its  Office  To 

Close 

The  national  office  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  claimed  this  week  it  will  be 
forced  to  close  its  headquarters  In  Chicago  if 
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It  falls  to  meet  a  deadline  for  payment  of 
Federal  taxes.  In  an  appeal  for  funds  ad- 
dressed to  "Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Uie  Move- 
ment." SDS  National  Secretary  Mike  Spiegel 
indicated  tlie  organization  owes  $10.0«00  in 
Federal  taxes,  but  did  not  disclose  when  the 
money  Is  due. 

In  Washington,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  that  the 
militant  leftwlng  group  owes  back  taxes. 
There  is  "nothing  of  n  public  record' nature" 
to  report,  a  spokesman  said. 

Spiegel  charged  that  "Washington  has 
made  a  serious  move  against  us.  The  damage 
which  the  government  can  inflict  upon  the 
national  office  Is  total  destruction"  Stating 
that  "our  accountants  now  estimate  that  the 
total  damage  will  be  approximately  8X0,000," 
Spiegel  said  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
money  when  payment  is  demanded,  they  cin 
close  the  office  and  confiscate  any  equipment 
as  payment  of  taxes.  If  we  do  not  have  lliat 
money,  the  national  office  is  finished,  done, 
closed,  over.  .  .  .  We  need  the  help,  there  are 
no  alternatives." 

Spiegel  also  charged  that  "the  liberals  are 
forsaking  us."  because  "the  McCarthy  and 
Kennedy  candidacies  have  rechanneled  a 
litrge  amount  of  financial  support."  Claiming 
that  SDS  Is  "deep  in  debt."  Spiegel  said  staff 
members  currently  are  being  paid  only  $15 
a  week. 

The  letter  of  appeal  said  the  SDS  financial 
crisis  has  arisen  at  a  time  "of  incredible  im- 
portance in  American  hlstorjv  .  .  .  There  are 
SDS  programs  going  on  In  many  cities  this 
summer — on  the  draft,  on  racism  and  around 
grass  root  grievance  issues  in  the  community 
Good  projects  are  setting  up  to  work  with  the 
army  and  with  the  national  guard  to  build 
resistance  and  encourage  defection.  .  .  ." 

SDS  has  announced  that  its  national  con- 
vention win  be  June  10-15  at  East  Lansing. 
Mich.,  location  of  Mlchlean  State  University 


GRAND  JURY  REPORTS  ON  BAIL 
BONDS 


HON    PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

)F    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  16219  tightening 
the  bail  bonding  procedures,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Federal  grand 
jury  here  in  Washington,  DC,  has  of- 
ficially recommended  similar  legislation. 
As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  indi- 
cated in  its  editorial  of  April  2.5.  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  the 
grand  jury  was  disturbed  to  find  numer- 
ous crimes  committed  by  people  out  on 
bond  and  awaiting  trial  in  previous 
cases.  This  is  all  too  often  the  case,  and 
under  current  procedures,  the  judge  in 
.setting  bond  can  only  consider  the  avail- 
ability of  the  individual  to  appear  at  lime 
of  trial,  not  the  safety  of  the  public.  H.R. 
16219  would  allow  a  judge  to  consider 
the  safety  of  the  community  at  large  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  the  person 
charged  with  a  crime. 

This  legislation  represents  a  step  in 
the  direction  now  recommended  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  here.  I  urge  every 
Member  of  Congress  interested  in  the 
war  on  crime  to  give  it  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  editoria!  follows: 

Grand  Jury  Report 

A  grand  Jury  generally  Is  something  of  a 
faceless  Institution.   It  returns   indictments 
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m  cert:un  cases  It  refuses  to  tndlrft  in  others 
And  then  the  members,  having  done  their 
civic  duty,  call  It  a  day  and  go  tjieir  respec- 
tive ways. 

Not  so  with  a  grand  Jury  whlth  recently 
completed  Its  two-month  stint  in 
States  District  Court.  These  grtind  jurors, 
having  been  exposed  day  after  Way  to  the 
criminal  parade,  decided  that  llhey  had  a 
further  responsibility.  They  thbught  that 
certain  improvements  in  the  process  cf  ad- 
ministering Justice  in  WashingtJDn  were  In 
order,  and  they  passed  their  vie^-s  along  in 
a  spe7ial  report  to  Congress.  | 

High  on  the  list  was  a  recommendation 
that  something  be  done  about  the  bail  bond 
procedure  The  jurors  were  disturbed  by  their 
•discovery  tiiat  'time  after  time  defendants 
out  on  bond  committed  ne.v  ctimes  while 
awaiting  trial."  They  thought  tlT(at  the  1966 
Ball  Reform  Act  should  be  .imenjaed  1.0  that 
judges,  now  denied  the  right,  could  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  daoiger  to  the 
community  in  deciding  whether  to  grant 
bond  to  a  criminal  suspect  We  .lie  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  ' 

Other  points  dealt  with  in  ihe  grand  jury's 
report  were  soft-hearted  treatment  by  judges 
of  dangerous  offenders  as  far  as  probation 
and  o;her  leniencies  are  conqerned.  and 
especi^ly  the  imposition  by  sorr^e  judges  of 
relatively  light  sentences  for  second  and  even 
third  offenders  after  conviction!  of  serlovis 
crimes. 

To  sum  it  up  the  members  of  this  grand 
jury  have  urged  Congress  to  helR  curb  crime 
in  Washington  to  the  extent  that!  it  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  legislators  19  do  so.  We 
hope  the  congressmen  will  give  very  careful 
consideration  to  their  report. 


PRICE  AND  MONOPOLY  TRENDS  IN 
GRAIN   MARKETS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  concerned 
about  the  trend  toward  monopoly  in 
.,'r:im  markets  and  the  downward  trend 
of  t:rain  prices.  I  have  asked  Agriculture 
Secretar\-  Freeman  to  investigate  monop- 
oly conditions  and  program  com  and 
Red  Winter  wheat  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Freeman: 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  week  the  price 
of  wheat  in  Chicago  tumbled  xp  the  lowest 
level  in  26  years.  In  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars, that  price  is  only  about  half  of  what 
it  was  26  years  ago.  In  the  case  pf  corn,  it  is 
very  much  the  same  story.  j 

The  price  spread  between  tlie  May  and 
December  wheat  futures  in  Chicago  is  ap- 
proximately 13  cents  per  bushel  In  other 
words,  carrying  charges  on  wheak  amount  to 
nearly  30  cents  per  bvishel  per  Jear.  not  in- 
cluding interest.  As  you  know,  freight  rates 
on  grain  were  increased  a  few  months  ago 
and  a  further  boost  is  now  being  sought.  For 
some  Great  Plains  wheat  produicers  it  costs 
more  than  30  cents  per  bushel  to  move 
wheat  to  terminal  markets.  The  price  of 
bread,  continues  to  go  up.  evgn  as  wheat 
prices  decline. 

In  other  words,  everyone  involved  in  the 
picture — the  freight  handler,  the  warehouse- 
man, the  processor  and  the  rejailer — seems 
to    be    doing   all    right — with    this   one   con- 
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spicuous  exception:  the  farmer.  He  is  on  ,1  de- 
pression-level basis  while  the  rest  of  the 
economy  Is  enjoying  a  boom. 

Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  that  the 
American  farmer  is  being  victimized  by 
monopolies — notably  in  the  grain  'rade  which 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  a  handful  of  com- 
panies. I  am  concerned  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  trend  toward  monopoly  and  strongly 
urge  that  you  undertake  an  investigation  of 
this  situation,  in  order  to  clarify  fact.-,.  One 
grain  man  in  Chicago,  the  bellwerher  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  grain  markets, 
writes: 

•The  quality  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  delivery  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
warrant  close  scrutiny  and  radical  changes. 
Deliveries  appear  to  be  controlled  by  two  or 
three  warehousemen.  Anyone  holding  a  .vare- 
houseman's  receipt  cannot  compete  with 
the  warehouseman  on  a  sale  basis.  Charges 
for  carrying  grain  can  only  oe  categorized 
as  usurious  and  have  contributed  to  the  over- 
all demornlization  of  prices  for  the  farmer." 

The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  Wheat  and  poor  quality  corn 
in  the  Chicago  area  is  putting  further  pres- 
sure on  already  disastrously  low  griin  prices. 
As  you  know,  over  a  period  of  years  I  have 
protested  to  you  concerning  what  I  believed 
to  be  discrimination  against  exnorts  of  this 
class  of  wheat  under  Public  Law  480.  The 
reply  invariably  was  that  Soft  Red  Winter 
Wheat  was  not  in  surplus  and  that  P.L.  480 
directs  the  Department  to  move  commodities 
in  excess  supply. 

Today  the  price  of  both  Red  Winter  Wheat 
and  corn  in  Chicago  emphasizes  that  both  of 
these  corrunodities  are  very  much  in  surplus. 
May  wheat  in  Chicago,  for  example,  is  13' > 
cents  per  bushel  under  Kansas  City.  I  think 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  at  least 
a  little  help  to  farmers  now  by  programming 
additional  quantities  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
Wheat  and  corn  for  export  under  PL.  480. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Findley. 
Rcpreaentatire  in  CoJigress. 
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HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE  PANS  THE  FLAMES 


HON    WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  this  Nation's  greatest  need  is 
for  harmony  and  understanding  between 
the  races,  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  this  body  has  done  all 
Americans  a  great  disservice  by  issuing 
an  inflammatory  special  report  about  al- 
leged guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
United  States  by  its  own  citizens. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  properly 
denounced  the  committee's  report  in  an 
editorial  in  its  May  9  edition.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

HoisE   Un-American    Activities   Committee 
Pans   the    Flames 

The  bumbling  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  must  be  credited  with  consist- 
ency. In  critical  periods  it  can  be  depended 
on  to  compound  confusion  and  heighten  ten- 
sions. At  a  time  when  federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  trying  to  dampen  smoldering 
racial  hostilities,  the  HUAC  has  predictably 
burst  into  the  scene  with  a  can  of  kerosene. 

A  favorite  fiction  of  black  militants  is  that 
the  federal  government  is  preparing  deten- 


tion centers  or  ■concentration  camps"  :or 
Negroes.  The  sedulously  cultivated  rumor  has 
inflamed  frightened  ghetto  dwellers  in  .spite 
of  the  denials  of  federal  officials,  who  have 
stamped  the  alleged  plan  as  "wild"  and  ■un- 
constitutional." The  need  for  caution  has  not 
deterred  the  enthusiasts  of  the  HUAC.  The 
Committee  has  sought  to  corroborate  the 
most  rabid  projections  of  black  and  white 
racists  with  an  incendiary  special  report 

Committee  Chairman  Edwin  E.  Willi.s, 
Louisiana  Democrat,  asserts  that  mixed  Com- 
munist and  black  nationalist  elements  ;ire 
planning  guerrilla  warfare  against  tlie  U  s 
The  report  of  the  Committee  states  that  the 
guerrillas  would  be  declaring  a  "state  of  war" 
and  wovild  therefore,  as  enemy  belligerenus 
forfeit  their  rights.  The  insurrectioni.sts 
would  then  be  subject  to  temporary  impri.s- 
onment  in  detention  camps  operated 
throughout  the  country. 

The  HU.^C  obviously  believes  that  a  ton  nf 
cure  is  worth  an  ounce  of  prevention,  since 
■most  civil  liberties  would  liave  to  be  .sii.s- 
pended'^  and  ■search  and  seizure  operation.s' 
initiated  during  daylight  hours.  As  Harry 
Truman  once  suggested:  ■The  most  Un- 
American  thing  about  the  Hotise  is  the  Hoi;se 
Un-American  Activities  Committee." 


Mail  IS,  1968 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CALLS  UPON 
GENERAL  HERSHEY  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

<   F    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  .May  13.  1968 

.M:-  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  i:.e 
still  unreleased  report  of  a  three-man 
Presidei^tial  task  force,  which  includes 
General  Hershey.  vetoes  any  basic  reform 
of  the  Nation's  draft  .system  this  year. 
This  task  force,  which  was  set  up  to  re- 
view the  recommendations  made  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service,  look  exception  to  every 
ma.ior  reorizanizational  reform  suggested 
by  the  Commission. 

The  only  chance  for  any  favorable  re- 
vision of  the  Selective  Service  System  will 
have  to  rest  with  a  new  administration. 
and,  hopefully,  the  new  President  will 
remove  the  aging  General  Hershey,  the 
major  obstacle  to  any  reform,  and  his 
philosophy  from  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  respect  t'nat 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appealed  ;:: 
the  May  4.  1968,  Milwaukee  Journal.  The 
Journal,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected newspapers,  calls  for  the  retn^e- 
ment  of  General  Hershey.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Old   Soldier   Should  Quit 

Gen.  Hershey.  the  selective  service  director 
and  an  old  soldier  who  never  says  die.  seems 
to  have  won  another  round.  A  three  man 
presidential  task  force,  of  which  he  weis  . 
member,  has  rejected  .substantial  draft  re- 
forms proposed  a  year  ago  by  a  20  member 
commission  named  by  President  Johnson 

The  commission  strongly  criticized  the 
sprawling,  loosely  knit,  free  wheeling  selec- 
tive service  system  with  its  4.000  neighbor- 
hood draft  boards.  56  state  headquarters 
and  95  appeal  boards.  It  declared  that  locil 
boards,  manned  by  private  citizens,  were 
using  widely  varying  standards  in  classifying 
young  men  It  proposed  a  federally  co-ordi- 
nated system  with  eight  regions  and  300  to 
500  regional  offices  in  major  population  cen- 


ters, working  under  sharply  defined  and  uni- 
form draft  standards. 

In  a  1967  message  to  congress.  President 
Johnson  declared  that  the  nation  cannot 
afford  to  preserve  the  existing  draft  system 
"if  we  find  that  in  practice  it  cannot  adapt 
to  the  new  controlling  concept  of  equal  and 
uniform  treatment." 

The  present  system  is  archaic  and  inequi- 
table, including  the  foolish  practice  of  taking 
the  oldest  eligible  men  first  instead  of  tiie 
youngest  The  best  that  can  be  done  with 
tills  patchwork  quilt  is  to  scrap  it  and  stare 
afresh  with  a  modern  organization  and  rules 
that  promise  every  young  man  equal  and 
uniform  treatment  '  This  is  a  job  only  con- 
gress can  do.  a  duty  it  has  shunned. 

.^t  74.  Hershey  has  had  a  remarkable  and 
remarkably  useful  career  of  public  service. 
He  has  been  selective  service  director  for 
nearly  27  years  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
an  opinionated,  increasingly  inflexible  op- 
ponent of  change.  He  could  best  abet  the 
modernization  of  the  natiotrs  creaky  draft 
machinery  by  vountarily  removing  one  of  the 
principal  barriers  to  greater  draft  equity  and 
efficiency — himself.  / 


EXTENSION^  01    lUMARKS 

Public  works  D 

Education  D 

Health  □ 

Highways  □ 

Poverty  program  D 

Aid  to  cities  Q 

Beautiflcation  D 

Supersonic  transport  Q 

Space  explorations  D 

Anti  crime  programs  D 

Air  and  water  pollution  J] 

7.  Do  you  favor  legislation  providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  u>  help  low-income  familits 
achieve  homo  ownership'? 

Yes  LJ 

No  :  J 

Undecided  □ 

8  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  attack  <in  un- 
employment by  offering  incentives  to  em- 
ployers to  hire  and  train  unskilled  workers.' 

■i'es  D 

No  n 

^'ndecided  ;j 
,'9.  Do  you   think  the  Federal  Crovernment 
/Should  return  a  portion  of  the  taxes  it  col- 
/  Iccis  to  State  i.nd  local  governments  ui  use 
lis  thev  see  fit? 
Yes'n 

No  n 

Undecided  n 


WINN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel 
so  strongly  that  the  American  voter 
.should  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
his  views  on  the  many  crucial  issues  fac- 
ing this  Nation.  I  am  seeking  the  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents  through  a  ques- 
tionnaire. I  believe  questionnaires  en- 
courage broader  citizen  participation 
and  interest  in  representative  sovern- 
ment.  in  addition  to  providing  an  inval- 
uable link  between  the  voter  and  his 
elected  representative  in  Congress. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 
WiNN  Questionnaire 

1.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  possession  of  firearms? 

Ves  a 

No  n 

Undecided  G 

2.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would 
permit  a  portion  of  your  Federal  income 
taxes  to  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  political 
campaigns? 

Yes  □ 
No  □ 
Undecided  D 

3.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  primary 
c:uise  of  increased  crime  and  violence? 

Lenient  lower  courts  3 
Poverty  and  unemployment  G 
National  moral  decay  Q 
Disrespect  for  law  [j 
Inadequate  law  enforcement  □ 
Supreme  Court  decisions  Q 
4    Do  you  favor  the  administration's  pres- 
'  nt  Vietnam  policy? 
Yes  U 
No  G 
Undecided  G 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  greater  Federal  Govern- 
nient  role  in  the  area  of  agriculture  and  farm 
product  support? 

Yes  G 
No  G 
Undecided  G 

6.  Which  four  of  the  following  would  re- 
ceive your  highest  priority  for  spending  re- 
ductions? 

Defense  G 
Foreign  aid  G 
Agriculture  Q 


THE  ADVOCATES  SOCIETY  OF 
CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lecently 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Ad- 
vocates Society  in  Chicago,  attorney 
Mitchell  Kobehnski.  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing inaugural  address  in  which  he  put 
into  proper  perspective  the  meaning  of 
the  contribution  made  by  the  various 
ethnic  groups  of  America  to  the  growth 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Kobelinski,  who  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Parkway  Bank,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  speaking  out 
at  a  time  when  so  many  would  try  to 
form  this  Nation  into  a  single,  mono- 
lithic form  with  all  of  its  200  million  citi- 
zens marching  in  a  single  cadence. 

Mr.  Kobelinski's  excellent  address  fol- 
lows : 
Remarks  of  Attorney  Mitchell  Kobelinski. 

President.    Chicago    Advocates    Society 

Reverend  Fathers.  Honorable  Judges  and 
other  public  officials,  distinguished  guests 
on  the  dais,  my  dear  friends  and  fellow  mem- 
bers. 

The  privilege  of  serving  as  President  of  an 
organization  composed  of  a  man's  fellow 
professionals  is  a  unique  honor,  a  challenge. 
and  a  responsibility  all  at  once  The  challenge 
seems  especially  unique  when  the  organiza- 
tion involved  brings  together  a  limited  group 
of  people  united  not  only  by  their  profession 
but  by  their  common  ethnic  heritage. 

A  challenge,  because  many  have  asked 
in  recent  years  why  do  organizations  such 
as  ours  continue  to  exist  and  what  purpose 
can  they  serve  in  our  great  modern  Ameri- 
can society 

Of  course  there  are  also  a  few  today  who 
question  the  greatness  of  our  .American  way 
of  life,  but  I  don't  think  that  youll  find  one 
of  these  among  our  membership  or  in  this 
group  gathered   here   tonight. 

Ill  try  to  convey  by  means  of  a  very  homely 
parable  what  I  believe  to  be  a  relatively  ac- 
curate analysis  of  what  makes  our  American 
way  of  life  so  different  and  dynamic. 
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In  the  30's  when  I  was  in  grade  school,  it 
.seems  that  the  over  all  purpose  and  then 
current  guiding  philosophy  in  education 
was  to  make  over  all  boys  and  girls  Inui  the 
image  of  little  Jane  and  Dick  about  whom 
we  read  in  our  primary  readers.  We  should 
all  live  m  a  white  cottage  with  a  white  picket 
lence— m  a  lamily  oi  4—1  boy— 1  girl— Mama 
and  Papa.  No.  I'm  wrong,  these  children 
wouldn't  say  Mama  and  Papa.  It  would  be 
Mother   and   Father. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  prevalent  socialist 
communist  intluence  or  perhaps  the  Dewey 
educational  philosophy,  but  in  any  event 
we  were  all  to  become  one  identical  proto- 
type, with  every  effort  being  made  to  eradi- 
cate the  foreign  ethnic  intluence. 

It  was  fashionable  to  change  your  name 
to  lose  any  possible  ■foreign"  identity,  and 
it  was  certainl;,-  not  fashionable  to  speak  a 
foreign  language,  or  belong  U)  an  ethnic 
organization. 

In  short  we  had  young  .^meric:i  m.irchiii« 
on  the  road  toward  creating  a  society  which 
would  be  absolutely  homogenous,  but  this 
road  lead  to  a  meat  grinder  where  we  all  were 
10  be  figuratively  chopped  up— equalized  and 
come  out  in  one  homogenous  mess,  which  can 
best  be  de.scribed  as  hash,  or  worse  yet  mush. 
,ind  if  you  like  food  the  way  I  do.  you  don't 
like  viusli. 

But  that  ver.slon  of  America  l.s  WTong  and 
absolutely  contrary  to  our  lamian  nature — 
<ven  the  Soviets,  who  have  been  trying  to 
do  this  for  half  a  century  are  hnally  realiz- 
ing this. 

Thin  IS  America,  as  demonstrated  by  this 
eathering  tonight — Poles — inviting  Italians. 
Norwegians.  Greeks.  Bohemians.  Irishmen, 
Colored,  to  break  bread  together,  and  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  not  a  homogenous  mush. 
Here  we  sit  happily  together.  Catholics. 
Jews.  Protestants,  even  Republicans.  Demo- 
<rats.  R;ither  than  mush  I  view  America  as 
a  big  jiot  of  Beef  Stew  where  each  separate 
particle  retains  its  identity  and  adds  its  own 
llavor  to  the  overall  taste  This  is  the  essence 
uf  our  great  modern  American  way  of  life 
with  each  ethnic  group  contributing  its  own 
sparkle,  spice,  zip.  variety  and  interest  to  our 
daily  life.  I  think  World  War  II  changed  the 
meat  grinder  thinking  ot  the  30's  and  we 
slowly  became  more  cosmopolitan  and  world- 
ly wise.  We  all  began  to  accept  and  enjoy 
the  music,  food,  dances,  literature,  customs 
and  interesting  descriptive  phraseScontnbu- 
ted  by  other  ethnic  groups,  and  wfl  began  to 
know  and  appreciate  our  neighoors  Irom 
other  ethnic  groups. 

Here  lies  our  greatness.  Each  ethnic  group 
making  its  special  talents  available — avail- 
able to  enhance  the  flavor  of  our  great  big 
pot  01  stew  and  it's  dehcious. 

If  you  will  accept  this  analogy  then  I  say 
it  behooves  each  of  us  to  make  our  ethnic 
grouj)  a  better  group,  and  a  more  effective 
contributor  to  our  society. 

If  your  ethnic  group  is  the  carrot  In  the 
stew — make  it  a  better  carrot.  Let  it  add  the 
maximum  flavor  possible  and  therein  lies  our 
responsibility  and  the  duty  of  the  leaders  and 
members  of  every  ethnic  group.  Make  it  a 
better  group — the  best  in  the  stew,  and  as 
each  group  competes  to  be  the  best,  the 
quality  of  our  society  improves.  This  leads 
?(i  one  additional  bit  of  fact — (not  fat  1  — 
and  here  I^m  going  to  be  philosophical. 

As  each  ethnic  group  improves  and  per- 
fects its  own  people  and  goodness,  this  good- 
ness or  perfection  must  be  publicized  ;ind 
made  known  to  all  and  in  turn  each  group 
must  know  and  appreciate  the  good  In  all  the 
other  ethnic  groups. 

This  is  the  philosophical  definition  of 
Love — appreciation  of  the  good,  so  if  we 
know  and  understand  this  goodness  we  will 
love  and  appreciate  our  fellow  man. 

So  let  me  say  in  resume  and  conclusion. 
I  believe — This  i;  our  goal — A  great  Ameri- 
can Stew — to  achieve  it — 
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;  I:  Is  our  responsibility  to  perfect  our 
ethnic  group,  whichever  one  It  may  be. 

2.  We  must  take  the  bushel  off  the  light 
of  our  achievements,  the  light  ot  goodness 
represented  by  our  contribution  and  let 
others  learn  of  it. 

3.  As  we  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
other  groups  and  vice-versa,  we  have  this 
"appreciation  of  good"  which  Isi  the  Love 
and  understanding  that  we  need  to  make 
our  America  an  even  greater  An^erlca.  God 
bless  It  and  keep  1I|| 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRACTICING  BLACK 
RACISM? 


D.AYTON    OHIO     OBSKRVES   PARK 
MANOR   DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Fri- 
day May  17.  by  proclamation  of  Mayor 
Dave  Hall. -the  city  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  will 
ob.serve  Park  Manor  Day,  This  occasion 
recognizes  the  third  anniversar>'  of  Park 
Manor.,  a  220-unit  residence  for  the  el- 
derly in  East  Dayton  managed  by  the 
Davton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority. 

Park  Manor,  the  largest  high-rise  pub- 
lic housing  building'  in  Dayton,  was  begun 
4  years  ago  on  land  cleared  for  urban 
renewal.  Today  there  is  a  waiting  list  of 
1.100  persons. 

A.s  part  of  the  celebration,  Park  Manor 
residents  will  hold  an  open  house  that 
will  commence  with  a  10  a.m.  ceremony. 
At  that  time,  I  shall  present  a  flag  to  the 
residents.  Then,  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  the  building  will  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  entertainment  and  re- 
freshments will  be  provided  for  visitors. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  personally  am  aware  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Park  Manor 
management  to  bring  to  fniition  its 
pledge  "to  stimulate  social  action  and 
self-help  programs,  to  strive  for  use  of 
the  total  potential  of  elderly  citizens,  and 
to  endeavor  to  provide  the  highest  level 
of  independent  living."  This  spirit  has 
resulted  in  the  residents'  establishing  a 
tenants'  organization,  an  in-house  gov- 
erning body,  and  a  credit  union.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  various  recreational  ac- 
tivities and  a  maintenance  shop  which  is 
open  to  the  residents.  Certainly,  the  en- 
tire Park  Manor  program  is  one  that 
might  well  be  emulated  by  similar  hous- 
ing projects  in  oth2r  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  closing,  I  wish  particularly  to  com- 
mend Mr  Roland  Matthews,  manager  of 
Park  Manor  Mr  Matthews  joined  the 
Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
in  1960.  In  December  1964.  while  Park 
Manor  was  still  under  construction,  he 
was  designated  manager.  His  deep  inter- 
est in  the  elderly  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity IS  evidenced  by  the  dedication  with 
which  he  has  administered  the  project. 
Also,  Mr.  Ulrich  G.  Rose,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  Park  Manor,  de- 
serves special  recognition  for  his  many 
valuable  contributions, 

I  look  foi-ward  to  visiting  with  these 
gentleman  and  the  residents  of  Park 
Manor  on  Friday. 


HON    JOHN  M   ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  May  12. 
carried  an  article  on  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia government  entitled  "City  Gov- 
ernment Pushes  Negro  Hiring. "  The  ar- 
ticle leads  off  by  quoting  Julian  R.  Du- 
gas.  Director  of  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections,  as  saying: 

I  am  going  to  be  very  color  conscious  In 
my  appointments.  This  is  a  Negro  city  and 
It  should  be  r\in  by  Negroes. 

I  think  most  citizens  regardless  of 
color  would  take  issue  with  this  state- 
ment. I  believe  most  of  them  would  hold 
that  this  is  not  a  Negro  city,  but  the  city 
of  all  Americans — the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  that  it  should  be  loin  by  the  most 
qualified  personnel,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  The  tax  dollars  of  all 
Americans  help  to  finance  the  operation 
of  this  city,  unlike  the  financial  arrange- 
ment of  other  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  much  should  be  made  clear: 
Qualified  Negro  job  aspirants  should  be 
encouraged  in  their  search  for  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  District  of  Columbia 
When  one  looks  at  the  obituary  pages  in 
the  local  newspapers,  one  reads  of  pa- 
triotic Negro  soldiers  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  along  with  soldiers 
of  other  races.  Surely.  Negro  citizens 
need  apologize  to  no  one  concerning  their 
loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  justice  de- 
mands that  they  be  accorded  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  talents  and  qualifications.  The 
same  should  hold  true  for  all  job  aspi- 
rants in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the 
policy  expounded  by  Mr,  Dugas  above  is 
to  be  the  foimdation  for  the  operation 
of  the  District  government,  then  the  en- 
actment of  home  rule  for  the  District 
will  only  aggravate  the  problem  of  color 
consciousness.  This  is  still  the  Nations 
Capital,  and  its  primaiy  fimction  is  to 
serve  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

I  insert  the  article,  "City  Government 
Puslies  Negro  Hiring."  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  12  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

City  Government  Pushes  Negro  Hiring — 
J  Promotions  Speeded  Also 
"/  am  going  to  be  very  color  conscious  in 
my  appointments.  This  is  a  Negro  city  and  it 
■ihould  be  run  by  Negroes." — Julian  R.  Dugas. 
January,  1968 

(By  HolUe  I.  West) 
The  face  of  the  city's  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections  has  changed  dramat- 
ically since  Julian  R.  Dugas  took  office  last 
December  as  director.  He  has  made  good  on 
his  promise. 

In  the  nearly  five  months  he  has  been  in 
office,  he  has  appointed  Negroes  to  all  five 
of  the  top  pK>sitions — administrative  slots  at 
grade  levels  GS-11  or  above — that  have 
opened  up   in  his  department. 

More  striking,  however,  have  been  the  ap- 
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[XJintments  in  the  lower  grades  that  Dugas 
has  made  In  the  ranks  of  secretaries,  stenog. 
raphers  and  clerks  In  52  positions  below 
GS-11  level,  he  has  appointed  46  Negroes  In 
total  figures,  this  means  that  of  57  persons 
hired  by  L&I  since  January  of  this  year.  5i 
have  been  Negroes. 

This  change  is  symbolic  of  the  transition 
that  has  taken  place  in  other  city  agencies 
since  reorganization  of  the  District  govern- 
ment last  November. 

When  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  was 
sworn  into  office  Nov  3.  Negroes  had  been 
moving  into  city  government  Jobs  at  a  steady 
but  undramatlc  pace,  primarily  in  the  bn- 
tom-level  positions. 

For  example,  in  1960,  63.9  per  cent  of  the 
District's  Negro  employes  were  In  the  lowest 
four  classification  grades  and  only  1.3  jier 
cent  were  In  brackets  above  grade  11.  ,ic- 
cording  to  Washington  Urban  L^eague  ligure.s 

By  1966  (the  latest  year  for  which  official 
figures  are  available),  67  per  cent  of  the 
city's  15.870  Negro  employes  were  in  the 
four  lowest  job  categories,  and  2.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  were  in  grades  12  and 
above 

Upward  mobility  has  accelerated  dramati- 
cally since  then  "The  1967  Human  Relations 
Council  repwrt  on  Negro-white  employment 
in  the  District  government  is  not  ready,  but 
change  is  evident. 

For  the  general  public,  the  most  visible 
changes  have  occurred  on  the  fifth  floor  cf 
the  Di.strlct  Building,  where  the  executive 
and  City  Council  offices  are  located.  The 
Mayor  Is  a  Negro  and  so  are  five  of  the  nine 
City  Council  members. 

Two  of  the  Mayor's  key  aides  are  .N'e- 
groes — Sherrlll  Luke,  director  of  program 
development,  and  James  L.  Jones,  director 
of   the  city's   youth   program. 

His  closest  advisers  on  city  affairs  are 
Dugas  and  Corporation  Counsel  Charles  T 
Duncan,  both  Negro 

Isaiah  T.  Creswell  Jr..  counsel  to  the  Citv 
Council  and  assistant  to  Chairman  John  W 
Hechlnger.  is  a  Negro  So  Is  Wesley  William.'; 
Jr  .  administrative  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Wal- 
ter E.  Favintroy.  Council  vice  chairman 

The  number  of  Negro  secretaries  has  in- 
creased radically  on  the  building's  fifth  floor 
since  reorganization.  Where  there  were  four 
before  last  November,  there  are  now  20. 

.\  former  high  city  official  said  things  had 
changed  radically  since  1961  when  "employ- 
ment in  the  District  government  was  in  bad 
shape  " 

wartime  agencies 

But.  he  said,  the  change  began  In  the 
District  in  1942  when  Federal  wartime  agen- 
cies began  to  open  their  doors  to  Negroes 

He  said  67  areas  in  the  city — government 
and  private — were  integrated  between  1942 
and  1954.  the  year  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision   that    outlawed    school    segregation 

.^fter  1954,  the  campaign  to  integrate  pub- 
lic facilities  and  wipe  out  employment  dis- 
crimination in  the  private  sector  became 
more  intense. 

"h\\  this  had  a  lot  of  effect  on  policies 
in  the  District  government."  he  explained, 
"Things  have  gotten  better,  but  they  can 
get  even  better.'' 

Some  say  the  Mayor  can  resolve  alleged 
discrimination  problems  in  the  city  govern- 
ment by  requiring  that  he  review  every  va- 
cancy at  GS-7  level  or  above. 

Others  suggest  the  Mayor  can  end  lily- 
white  attitudes  in  departments  by  appoint- 
ing Negroes  to  head  them. 

In  effect,  this  is  what  the  Mayor  did  when 
he  appointed  Dugas.  an  old  friend  and 
troubleshooter  for  him,  to  head  L&I. 

L&I  was  once  considered  the  most  segre- 
gated of  city  agencies,  A  former  District 
official  said  the  Department's  administrators 
did  not  follow  the  city's  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  program. 
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Negro  employes  in  the  Department  were 
often  bitter  about  the  treatment  they  said 
thev  received. 

\  Negro  inspector  in  the  Department  s 
housing  division  felt  that  he  had  been  over- 
looked for  promotion  because  of  race  and 
asked  the  Human  Relations  Council  to  in- 
vestigate The  Council  Is  in  the  middle  of  a 
protracted   hearing   on    the   issue 

However,  the  hearing  may  be  moot  in  view 
of  Dugas'  actions  since, 

ENGINEERED    APPOINTMENT 

Per  example,  he  engineered  the  move  in 
March  bv  Mayor  Washington  to  name  a  Ne- 
gro, Lorenzo  W,  Jacobs  Jr*.  as  chief  of  L&I's 
housing  division. 

Other  top  Negro  appointees  there  include 
Ralph  E  Spencer,  deputy  superintendent  of 
inspectors:  Carroll  Swanson,  deputy  housing 
..dmlnistrator:  Ethel  Rhea,  .st.Ulstician.  and 
Daniel  Osborne,  chief  of  licenses  and  review. 
Dugas  said  that  m  some  cases  he  hiis  been 
willing  to  bend  standards  to  get  Negro  rather 
than  white  persons  for  vacancies. 

In  the  case  of  a  vacant  investigator's  posi- 
tion he  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween a  white  man  retiring  from  the  military 
with  investigative  experience  and  a  young 
Negro  college  graduate  with  no  experience 
but  good  potential,  he  would  take  the  Negro 
Dugas  has  rewritten  Job  descriptions  to  give 
Negroes  a  better  chance  of  getting  employ- 
ment He  expects  criticism  for  his  policies. 
but  points  out  that  L&I  is  less  than  30  per 
cent  Negro  (it  Is  29  4  per  centi 

There  are  131  Negroes  and  314  whites.  In 
1966,  there  were  46  Negroes  and  344  whites, 
and  m  1960.  there  were  29  Negroes  and  337 
whites. 

Ill  just  have  to  take  what  criticism  comes 
my  wav  because  I  think  I've  done  the  right 
thine,"  said  Dugas,  It  Just  happens  that  this 
IS  a"  predominantly  black  city  and  blacks 
should  be  in  the  majority  among  those  who 
govern  If  I  were  in  an  Indian  city.  Id  be 
hiring  Indians,  or  Eskimos  if  I  were  in  an 
Eskimo  citv,  I  intend  to  change  the  color  of 
this  division  (housing!  from  rosy  red  to 
brown  and  then  to  black." 

Washington  is  indeed  a  black  city.  About 
two  of  everv  three  of  its  800.000-plus  popu- 
lation are  Negroes.  It  is  one  of  three  American 
cities  with  Negro  majorities.  The  others  are 
Newark  (51  per  cent)  and  Gary.  Ind.  (55  per 
cent  I . 

Color  consciousness  has  affected  many  city 
agencies, 

Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  a  Negro  and  director  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections,  says.  "I'm 
conscious  of  color  when  appointments  are 
being  made,  but  I  don't  make  appointments 
on  the  basis  of  color." 

Negroes  Hardy  has  appointed  include  Al- 
kii  M,  .\very,  associate  director  of  the  De- 
partment; Charles  Rodgers.  superintendent 
ot  the  D.C.  Jail:  Julius  Martin,  chief  parole 
officer;  William  Carr.  chief  clinical  psychol- 
ogist: Delbert  Jackson,  business  director;  Jo- 
seph Cheek,  administrator  of  the  prerelease 
guidance  center,  and  Manson  and  Wade 
Brown,  brothers  who  are  supervisory  parole 
officers. 

Hardy  said  that  In  some  cases  Negro  physi- 
cians .and  dentists  are  at  levels  of  GS-12  or 
above,  sometimes  outranking  the  deputy  di- 
rector in  rating  and  pay  scale,  but  they  work 
only  parttlme  and  cannot  be  counted  among 
regular  employes. 

STILL    SOME    TO    CO 

or  about  1073  persons  in  the  Department. 
223  are  Negro.  In  1966.  there  were  151 
Negroes  and  821  whites. 

■  We're  a  long  way  from  the  way  we  used 
to  be  and  there's  still  some  way  to  go," 
Hardv  savs. 

Hardy  said  that  John  B.  Duncan,  a  former 
District  Commissioner,  was  influential  in 
getting  Donald  Clemmer.  the  late  head  of 
the  Corrections  Department,  to  think  of 
grooming  him,  a  Negro,  for  Department 
head. 
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Duncan,  the  first  Negro  member  of  the 
old  Board  of  Commissioners.  Is  also  given 
credit  for  advancing  the  career  of  Joseph  H 
Cole,  a  Negro  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation 

Cole,  who  Joined  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment in  1935,  has  changed  the  Image  of 
ihe  Department. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  all  black  at  the  top," 
said  Cole  "But  we  do  want  to  open  up  as 
manv  positions  as  possible  to  Negroes" 

He  has  appointed  three  Negroes  to  super- 
visory positions  since  becoming  superintend- 
ent In  1966  They  are  Jessie  Johnson,  admin- 
istrative officer;  bamuel  I.aBeach.  assistant 
director  of  special  programs,  and  Stanley  J. 
Anderson,  assistant  director  of  neighbor- 
hood centers. 


AVOIDS    CONfLICT    OP    INTEREST 

Anderson  left  his  position  after  being 
named  to  the  City  CovincU  last  November  to 
avoid  a  conflict  of  interest  in  city  jobs. 

An  investigation  by  the  Human  Relations 
Council  in  November  found  that  Negroes 
held  onlv  20  per  cent  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment's top  Jobs,  despite  making  up  two- 
thirds  of  its  employes.  The  investigation  also 
found  that  more  than  half  of  the  Negro  em- 
ployes surveved  had  college  degrees,  but  only 
37  per  cent  of  the  whites  held  degrees. 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  issue  with  the  in- 
vestigative report  one  way  or  the  other,"  said 
Cole.  "The  report  is  not  what  I  call  a  com- 
plete report  " 

Cole  said  that  although  facts  and  figures 
in  the  report  could  not  be  denied,  oe  ques- 
tioned the  meaning  of  some  of  the  statistics 
Cole  complained  that  the  city's  Personnel 
Department  was  slow  In  finding  qualified 
persons  and  upgrading  the  classifications  of 
positions  to  attract  capable  people. 

"They're  taking  entirely  too  long,"  he 
said,  "fhat's  a  handicap  now." 

STRETCHED     STANDARDS 

John  Eaton,  director  of  the  Personnel  De- 
partment, said  there  was  a  problem  in  find- 
ing qualified  Negroes, 

"Manv  Negroes  are  going  into  private  in- 
dustrv.  "particularly  in  the  technical  skills." 
he  said.  "I  wouldn't  say  we  have  lowered  our 
standards  (to  attract  Negroes)— we  have 
stretched  them." 

James  Murray,  in  charge  of  recruiting  for 
the  Personnel  Department,  said,  "I  think  for 
the  most  part  we're  well  ahead  of  the  District 
government  .agencies  in  looking  for  people." 

He  referred  to  a  vacancy  list  that  is  sent 
out  everv  two  weeks  to  placement  agencies 
and  area  colleges.  Murray  also  said  he  had  co- 
ordinated efforts  m  the  p.ast  with  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League. 

Murray  also  worked  closely  with  John  Dun- 
can m  looking  for  potential  Negro  Job  hold- 
ers. 

Steady  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
Departments  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  and  Highways  and  Traffic 
for  not  having  enough  Negroes. 

Freeway  opponents  have  directed  much  of 
their  bitterness  toward  Thomas  Alns.  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traf- 
fic, charging  him  with  discriminatory  hinng 
policies. 

"There  is  a  problem  of  getting  technically 
trained  people."  said  Airls.  "We  can't  get  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  top  third  of  the  class 
We  get  the  older  people  and  those  who  grad- 
uate at  the  bottom  of  the  class." 

He  added:  "I  think  we  have  encouraged  the 
hiring  and  promotion  of  Negroes.  But  I  want 
the  proper  people  in  the  proper  Jobs." 

Since  June.  1962.  the  number  of  non- 
whites  in  the  Department  has  climbed  from 
408  to  554.  The  number  of  whites  has  drop- 
ped from.  976  to  827, 

APPEARANCES     MISLEADING 

At  first  glance,  the  recent  Job  picture  in 
the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
(the  agencv  responsible  for  care  and  main- 
tenance of  city  property)   looks  as  If  it  had 


reached  the  golden  mean  In  avoiding  charges 
of  job  discrimination  Of  439  persons  pro- 
moted in  the  department  between  July  1965 
and  December   1967.  238  were  nonwhlle 

But  of  those  238  promotions.  95  were  cleri- 
cal and  protective  positions  of  GS-2.  GS-3 
and  GS-4  levels  and  79  were  in  wage  board 
(blue  collar)  helper  and  support  positions. 
Only  8  of  56  were  In  supervisory  positions. 
James  A,  Blaser.  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment, said.  "The  situation  has  been  steadily 
improving.  But  we  haven't  had  as  many 
Negroes  move  into  administrative  positions 
as  we'd  like," 

He  said  many  top-level  Negroes,  such  as 
Philip  O  Pace,  chief  of  the  specification 
branch,  and  Harold  Blddlex.  assistant  chief 
of  the  projects  development  branch,  had 
l)een  hired  In  the  last  five  to  seven  years 

"The  number  of  apjilicants  that  we  get  for 
.some  ot  these  jobs  is  not  large  in  the  non- 
while  category,"  he  said  "The  competition 
among  the  various  city  agencies  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  people" 

He  said  the  Department's  recruiting  pro- 
gram had  not  attracted  a  sufficient  number 
of  Negro  professionals 

Although  Negroes  comjiare  favorably  with 
whites  in  numbers  in  the  Department  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  (575  Negroes,  744 
whites),  about  300  of  the  Negroes  are  garbage 
collectors. 

Before  he  retired  last  month  as  Depart- 
ment director.  Roy  OrndorfT  said.  "Weve  had 
very  little  expansion  In  the  last  ten  years. 
I  think  we've  been  ojien  about  this  We've 
tried  to  avoid  discrimination.  We've  been  on 
the  alert  for  Negro  employes,  but  we  haven't 
had  many  apply." 

CONSIDER    OITR    MISSION 

OrndorfT  concedes  that  the  Department 
"could  have  made  more  inten.se  efforts  to 
locate  them,  taut  we  have  to  consider  our 
mission  Is  to  run  the  Department" 

He  said  that  until  the  last  "three  or  four 
years"  there  had  not  been  much  effort  to 
find  Negro  applicants 

Es.sentially,  "normal  recruitment  chan- 
nels" had  been  used,  he  said. 

Clifford  Dodd.  administrative  officer  for 
the  Sanitary  Engineering  Department,  said 
he  was  developing  a  college  recruitment  pro- 
gram that  would  aim  at  bringing  In  Negroes. 


POSTPONED    MEETING    ON    SUGAR 
QUOTAS 

HON.  W.  R.  FOAGE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 
Mr.  POAGE__3Ii-**peaker.  for  some 
time  it  ha^'^eenplanned  that  members 
of  th«-^^riculture  Committee  should 
meet  in  informal  .session  with  Members 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  revising 
the  U.S.  sugar  quotas.  This  meeting  had 
been  scheduled  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee room  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  members  will 
be  required  on  the  floor  in  connection 
with  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  extending 
Public  Law  480  at  that  time,  this  meet- 
ing will  be  postponed  until  the  comple- 
tion of  action  on  this  bill.  It  will,  how- 
ever, take  place  immediately  after  the 
House  has  acted  on  this  bill. 

Although  this  is  an  informal  discus- 
sion and  not  a  committee  meeting,  it  is 
open  to  the  pubhc  and  to  the  press.  All 
are  invited. 
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COMMONSENSE  AND  THE  VIETNAM 

WAR  1 1 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
Gentiy  one  of  my  constituents,  an  Army 
veteran  who  has  served  in  Vietnam,  sub- 
mitted a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  my  response  to  him, 
I  obser\  ed : 

Whether  we  consider  ourselves  cloves  or 
hawks.  I  think  we  all  have  the  same  objec- 
tlves^namely.  get  the  war  over,  and  get 
the  boys  home  The  difference  is.  of  course, 
in  how  we  approach  the  problem. 

Within  this  context,  I  was  especially 
impressed  with  an  April  28.  1968,  Los 
Anueles  Times  article  by  William  Tuohy 
entitled  "Doctor  Criticizes  U.S.  Effort 
To  Win  Allegiance  of  Vietnamese."  In 
this  article.  Dr.  Tom  Durand.  of  Boston, 
who  has  .iust  completed  a  21-month 
tour  of-  duty  in  Vietnam  as  chief  health 
adviser -for  Saigon,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

If  the  Vietnamese  never  learn  to  do  things 
tor  themselves,  we  will  never  get  out  of  here. 

Now.  some  would  say  that  this  state- 
ment is  an  incisive  analysis,  a  penetrat- 
ing appraisal,  and  so  forth,  which  I 
think  is  true.  But  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, it  IS  a  sensible  statement  by  a 
sensible  man.  In  short,  it  is  good  com- 
monsense — commonsense  that  I  would 
hope  is  reflected  in  the  administration's 
handling  of  this  aspect  of  the  war. 

Whether  our  citizens  are  considered 
or  consider  themselves  hawks  or  doves, 
I  submit  that  we  all  have  the  overall 
objective  of  honorably  endins  the  war 
and  bringing  our  young  men  home.  I  also 
submit,  without  presuming  to  speak  for 
either  the  hawks  or  the  doves,  that  there 
are  certain  areas  in  which  there  is  real 
a.ijreement  concerning  the  Vietnam  war. 
and  that  Mr.  Tuohy  s  article  perhaps 
falls  within  such  an  area. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  place  this  article 
by  Mr.  Tuohy  in  the  Record: 
iFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  28.  1968] 

Doctor  Criticizes  U  S  Effort  To  Win  Al- 
legiance <JF  Vietnamese — Departing  Medi- 
cal .Adviser  Cites  .American  Propeksitv  To 
Support  Leaders  Not  Committed  to  Thek 
Own  People 

I  By  William  Tiiohyt 

Saigon. — "Our  problem  in  Vietnam."  said 
Dr  Tom  Durand.  "is  that  we  can't  win  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  with  all  the  gold  in 
Ft.  Knox  and  all  the  blood  of  the  U.S.  .Army." 

Durand.  an  outspoken  Boston  Irishman, 
who  has  finished  a  21-month  tour  here  as 
chief  health  adviser  for  Saigon,  has  observed 
the  U.S.  efTort  here  with  a  cool  and  discern- 
ing eye. 

His  Job  has  taken  him  into  many  a  nook 
and  cranny,  medical  and  political.  He  has 
looked  beyond  his  immediate  purview,  and 
what  he  has  seen  does  not  provide  much 
optimism  for  the  U.S.  political  performance 
in  Vietnam. 

As  he  departed  to  become  associated  direc- 
tor of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston,  the  39-year-old  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity-trained physician  declared,  more  in  sor- 
row than  anger. 

"The  past  couple  of  months  have  shown 
some  improvement  in  long  needed  reforms  in 
Saigon   For  the  first  time,  the  government  of 
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Vietnam  has  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  may  pull  out  The  ques- 
tion is  why  they  waited  so  long  to  begin  do- 
ing anything." 

BACKS   uncommitted    LEADERS 

"All  too  often,  it  seems  to  me.  the  United 
■  States  has  been  in  the  position  of  being  com- 
mitted to  leaders  who  are  not  committed  to 
their  own  people 

"On  our  side,  we  have  tried  to  fight  an  af- 
fluent war  in  a  poor  society.  We  have  put  too 
much  stress  on  creature  comforts  for  our 
advisers — on  the  post  exchange,  on  creating 
little  Americas,  with  their  noisy  generators 
outside  of  big  villas  to  provide  air  condition- 
ing. There  has  been  too  little  of  the  spirit  of 
challenge  and  sacrifice  that  you  find  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  Is  there  really  a  need  for  a 
Japanese  tape  recorder  for  every  .American  in 
the  covmtry." 

"We  have  preached  land  reform,  yet  it  was 
the  .Americans  who  bought  up  or  rented  all 
the  available  villas  in  Saigon,  driving  real 
estate  prices  sky  high,  and  letting  a  few- 
landlords  make  millions  in   profits. 

"We  have  preached  other  reforms,  yet  we 
permitted  the  government  to  encourage 
luxury  construction  in  Saigon  when  we 
couldn't  find  the  contractors  to  build  hos- 
pitals or  dispensaries  or  schoolrooms. 

"We  watched  high-rise  hotels  go  up.  and 
bars  and  night  clubs,  when  most  of  the 
people  of  Saigon  are  living  in  shanties. 

"And  who  are  we  to  advise  the  Vietnamese 
government  on  administrative  and  bureau- 
cratic reforms  when  It  takes  the  U.S.  aid 
machinery  here  18  months  of  red  tape  to 
negotiate  and  approve  a  simple  contract  for 
hospital  refxilrs? 

■'There  has  been  a  dreadful  proliferation  of 
programs,  misplaced  priorities,  middle-level 
advisers  pushing  the  Vietnamese  <iside  and 
trying  to  do  things  themselves.  We  could  cut 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
staff  In  half  and  get  twice  the  work  done. 

"And  then  we  send  middle-class  girls  from 
Saigon  to  the  United  States  for  four  years  of 
training  as  college-level  nurses  under  Ameri- 
can standards.  They  return  to  Vietnam,  and 
decide  not  to  work  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  hospitals  here.  With  their  educa- 
tion and  English  language,  they  take  Jobs  as 
secretaries  or  interpreters  for  the  Americans. 
That's  four  years  and  S30.000  wasted  per  girl. 

THE     IStTH-CENTtTRY    DISEASES 

'What  is  the  point  in  trying  to  educate 
Vietnamese  doctors  on  the  intricacies  of 
open  heart  surgery  or  heart-lung  machines 
when  what  is  needed  in  Vietnam  is  treatment 
for  19th  century  diseases  and  basic  preven- 
tive medicine? 

"Why  don't  we  send  Vietnamese  doctors 
and  nurses  to  Taiwan  for  a  three-month 
course  in  public  health?  There,  they  would 
learn  something  quickly  that  is  relevant  to 
conditions  In  Vietnam.  We  keep  sending  the 
elite  to  the  U.S.  and  they  don't  want  to  come 
back." 

Dr.  Durand  points  out  that  few  U.S.  ad- 
visers here  speak  Vietnamese.  The  bright- 
eyed,  balding,  energetic  medic  picked  up 
a  working  knowledge  on  the  Job  and  in  after- 
hours  classes. 

NO    LANGUAGE    CENTER 

"Why  send  our  people  to  Vietnamese  classes 
in  Boston  or  Hawaii?"  he  asked.  "The  place 
to  learn  working  Vietnamese  is  in  Vietnam. 
Yet  after  more  than  10  years  of  our  involve- 
ment here,  there  is  no  intensive  Vietnamese 
language  center  for  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

"We  keep  saying  that  Vietnamese  problems 
must  be  solved  by  the  Vietnamese.  This  Is 
true.  But  often  the  Americans  behave  as  if 
we  will  solve  their  problems.  We  push  them 
aside  and  they  end  up  Just  watching  and 
opting  out." 

Durand  then  said  emphatically: 

"If    the    Vietnamese    never    learn    to    do 
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things  for  themselves,  we  will  never  get  out 
of  here." 

Can  the  combined  American-Vietnamese 
effort  with  all  its  past  flaws  still  reach  a  suc- 
cessful solution? 

Durand  doesn't  pretend  to  know. 

"There  have  been  changes  and  reforms  in 
the  past  two  months  Do  they  come  too  late? 
Or  is  this  a  genuine  turning  point  where  the 
Vietnamese  government  rises  to  the  occa- 
sion? Can  the  Vietnamese  government  ,md 
the  U.S.  government  close  the  credibility  gaps 
with  their  own  peoples?  Only  time  will  tell— 
and   we  don't   have   much   '.eft   in   Vietnam," 
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THE  LATE  "DOC"  SATTI.  "MR.  DEMO- 
CRAT" OF  SOUTHEASTERN  CON- 
NECTICUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

..•;-    1.  '..'.\".\lct:i-  '-  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  southeastern  Con- 
necticut in  particular,  lost  a  loyal  and 
devoted  son  in  Dr,  C.  John  Satti.  of  New 
London.  He  died  at  the  age  of  72  on  Tues- 
day. May  7.  and  burial  took  place  on  Sat- 
•urday.  May  11. 

The  death  of  "Doc"  Satti.  who  wa.s 
well  known  under  that  name  throughout 
the  State,  came  as  a  shock  to  me  and  a 
deep  personal  loss.  I  nave  known  him  for 
many  years  as  a  tjersonal  friend  and 
political  adviser.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr. 
Satti  perhaps  more  than  any  other  per- 
son was  responsible  for  my  entering  the 
congressional  race  some  years  ago  and 
like  the  trtie  leader  that  he  was  he  gave 
me  the  support  which  he  had  pledged. 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Satti  leaves  a  void 
in  eastern  Connecticut  and  in  the  entire 
State  where  he  was  in  the  political  fore- 
front for  over  35  years.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated worker  for  programs  to  improve  the 
American  way  of  life  for  all  its  people. 
This  colorful  and  hard-working  man  wa.s 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  an  article  about  him  published  in 
the  obituary  columns  of  the  Norwich. 
Conn..  Bulletin  on  May  8,  1968,  and  an 
editorial  on  the  .same  date  published  in 
the  New  London  Day : 

[From  the  Norwich  (Conn.i  Bulletin. 

May  8.   19681 

Dr.  Satti  Noted  Democrat,  Dies 

New  London. — Flags  will  fly  at  half -stall 
Wednesday  morning  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Dr.  C.  John  Satti.  Democratic  town  chair- 
man, who  died  Tuesday  at  12:30  p  m.  at 
Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  72. 

Dr.  Satti  had  been  hospitalized  since  March 
8  when  he  war  .stricken  with  a  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage at  the  home  of  a  son,  C.  Robeii 
Satti  of  517  Alewife  Parkway. 

The  Democratic  leader  will  be  buried  in 
St.  Marys  Cemetery  Saturday  morning 
after  rites  at  Thomas  L.  Neilan  and  Sons 
Funeral  Home.  12  Ocean  .Ave.  at  10:15  .T.m 

US  Rep  William  St,  Onge  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  state  dignitaries  who  will  pay 
last  respects  to  the  veteran  Democratic 
leader. 

Dr.  Satti  had  served  twice  as  Democratic 
town  chairman  from  1934-1955  and  from 
December,  1965  until  his  death 

From  the  time  of  his  attack  on  March  8, 
Dr.  Satti  had  not  regained  consciousness. 


During  his  35  year  political  career,  he 
served  on  the  New  London  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  several  years,  was  secretary  of  state 
under  Gov.  Wilbur  Cross  from  1934-38,  was 
Second  District  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion commissioner  in  the  late  1940's,  and  held 
the  post  of  state  central  committeeman  for 
the  old  18th  Senatorial  District  consisting  of 
New  London  and  Groton  from  1950  until  the 
legislature  was  reapportioned. 

Dr.  Satti  was  born  above  his  father's  candy 
store  on  Bank  St.  in  1895.  shortly  after  his 
family  settled  here  from  Italy. 

He  attended  Nameaug  and  Nathan  Hale 
Schools  in  New  London  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1915  from  the  former 
Bulkeley  School. 

He  was  attending  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  now  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
when  World  War  I  broke  out. 

The  doctor  Joined  a  group  of  .students  and 
marched  from  the  college  to  Newport.  R.I. 
Naval  Station  in  Newport.  R  I  to  enlist  In  the 
Navy,  but  was  refused  enlistment  He  also 
was  refused  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  was 
not  drafted,  because  the  services  considered 
luni  loo  short. 

Dr.  Satti  took  his  internship  at  Kings 
Ci-unty  Hospital  In  New  York  City  and  im- 
modiately  set  up  a  practice  in  New  London. 

In  1932  he  was  one  of  the  electors  from 
fi.nnecticut  w"ho  cast  presidential  votes  for 
Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats in  New  London  in  the  1920's  and  was 
a  prime  figure   in   many  ward   fights  in   the 

city. 

In  1934  he  became  town  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  New  London  and  re- 
mained a  key  figure  in  politics  until  his 
death. 

In  1934  Dr.  Satti  became  Secretary  of  State. 
;i  position  which  he  held  for  four  years.  Dur- 
ing his  last  year  in  office,  he  became  national 
president  of  the  Secretary  of  States  Associa- 
tion. He  had  been  ;>  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  since  1932.  a  post 
which  he  held  continuously  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1948  when  a  maternity  case  kept  him 
away  Irom  the  convention. 

Aside  from  politics.  Dr,  Satti  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  many  Italian-American  or- 
panizations.  He  was  a  member  ol  the  Elks 
and  a  Fourth  Degree  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  had  held  numerous  of- 
fices in  Italian  organizations. 

Dr.  Satti  also  had  been  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society, 
Iiresident  of  the  Yale  .Alumnae  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  General  Practitioners,  in  addition  to 
many  other  clubs  and  organizations. 

He  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Maria 
Ur.nesi  Satti.  who  were  among  the  earliest 
Italian  immigrants  to  New  London. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  C.  Robert  Satll 
:.nd  Dr.  C.  John  Satti.  Jr..  both  of  New  Lon- 
don; two  daughters.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler  of 
New  London  and  Mrs  Harry  Neilsen  of  South 
Bend.  Ind.:  a  brother.  Andrew  Satti  of  New- 
London:  four  sisters.  Mrs.  William  Curtin  and 
Mrs.  Alesandro  Secchlaroli.  both  of  New 
London.  Mrs.  Teresa  Noyes  of  Mason's  Island 
;md  Mrs.  Emma  India  of  Mystic;  and  grand- 
children, 

IFrom  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 
Mays,  19681 
Doc 
In  the  heat  of  one  political  battle,  Dr,  C. 
John  Satti  would  reminisce  about  past  diffi- 
culties.   "I    remember    one   night   when    the 
Longshoremen   threatened   to  quit  us."'   he'd 
begin — and  then  hed  tell  a  tale  that  many 
i.ad  heard  before,  although  often  there  would 
be    some    additions    and    subtractions     Doc 
never  tired  of  telling  the  stories  and  his  lis- 
teners never  tired  of  hearing  them. 

These  were  the  times  Doc  liked  best.  If  a 
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fight  developed  over  a  nomination  for  office. 
Dr.  Satti  usually  let  the  battle  rage  right 
up  to  the  night  of  decision— and  often  well 
past  the  hour  when  the  delegates  were  sup- 
posed to  begin  deliberations. 

As  a  crowd  of  party  faithful  and  observers 
stood  around.  Doc  would  begin  banging  the 
heads  together.  Hed  fill  from  one  room  to 
anotner.  dragging  on  a  cigarett*.  running  his 
hands  through  his  hair  and.  occasionally, 
making  a  hurried  phone  call.  Finally  hed  get 
his  way  and  act  surprised  when  reporters 
wondered  about  the  backroom  doings.  "Just 
a  few  minor  matters  to  straighten  out.'"  hed 
report  with  a  grin. 

Doc  Satti  was  a  political  in-fighter.  He 
controlled  what  he  wanted  to  control,  what 
he  believed  was  his  territory.  Occasionally 
he'd  try  to  branch  out.  to  exert  some  pressure 
on  a  congressional  district  level  or  something 
similar.  But  he  knew  when  he  was  in  over 
his  head  and  he  wasn't  too  proud  to  pull 
in  his  horns  and  return  to  his  own  domain. 

But  the  man  who  died  yesterday  was 
motivated  by  the  democratic  ideal  that  gov- 
ernment is  "of.  lor.  and  by  the  people.  To 
the  disiidvanuiged  of  his  era.  the  large  num- 
ber of  immigrants,  who  had  come  here  .seek- 
ing a  new  life,  he  was  dot:tor.  social  w"orker, 
legal  advisor  and  teacher  who  tutored  them 
in  reading  and  writing  .skills  and  in  govern- 
ment proce.sses.  Majority  rule  was  his  motto. 

The  Democratic  Party  which  he  took  over 
back  In  1934  was  in  a  .shambles.  In  an 
amazingly  short  time,  it  was  a  revitiilized 
power  and  the  Doc  saw  to  It  that  it  remained 
the  majority  party— except  in  rare  in- 
stances— right  up  to  the  present.  That  both 
he  and  his  party  remained  in  power  that  long 
is  a  feat  of  no  mean  propxsrtions. 

State  and  National  Chairman  John  M. 
Bailey,  who  took  turns  praising  and  punish- 
ing Doc  Satti.  once  was  asked  about  the  secret 
of  the  mans  success  in  politics. 

"He  believes  in  winning,"  said  Bailey.  "It's 
almost  as  simple  as  that." 

Bailey  never  ceased  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  state  senators  Doc  Satti  would  send  to 
Hartford.  Bailey  likes  to  recall  1955.  when 
he  was  informed  that  18th  District  Demo- 
crats had  nominated  W.  Duane  Lockard.  a  33- 
year-old  professor  of  government  at  Con- 
iiecticut  College.  BaUey  got  right  on  the 
phone  to  Doc. 

"I   thought  you  owed   the  nomination   to 

..."  Ballev  said. 

"I  did,"  said  Doc,  "but  1  found  out  he 
can't  win."" 

"Can  the  professor?"  Bailey  wondered. 

"  Hed  better  or  we  both  lose."    Doc  replied. 

Lockard  won    The   Doc  had  scored   again. 
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Legislature  Honors  John  J.  Kirwan 
A    resolution    hailing   the   services   to   the 
people    of    the    Virgin    Islands    was    adopted 
unanimously    by    the    Legislature    Tuesday. 
The  resolution  stated: 

■Whereas  John  J.  Kirwan.  a  native  of 
Ohio,  outstanding  and  veteran  public  ser- 
vant, recenllv  retired  from  the  Federal  serv- 
ice as  Assistant  Director.  Office  of  Territories. 
Department  of  the  Interior;   and 

"Whereas  In  the  effective  and  meaninglul 
discharge  of  the  high  responsibilities  of  such 
latter  position  required  of  John  J  Kirwan 
empathv  with  the  needs,  problems  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  peoples  of  such  territorial  areas 
;is  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  suites,  and 

"Whereas  John  J  Kirwan  demonstrated 
throughout  his  career  of  service  a  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  t  i  the  advancement  of 
these  areas,  and  was  always  understanding, 
ever  candid  and  consistently  helpful  in  his 
attitude  and  counsel  to  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  in  his  relationship  to 
their  Government:  now,  iherelore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

"That  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  in  recog- 
nition of  a  generosity  of  attention,  advice 
and  assistance  received  hereby  cites  John  J. 
Kirwan  and  through  this  medium  memorial- 
izes its  appreciation  of  Ills  invaluable  con- 
tributions  and  exceptional  services  to  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  the  Virgin  islands 
and  its  people. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  framed 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  John 
J.  kirwan  on  an  appropriate  occasion  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  I.slands  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  and  that  copies  oi 
this  Resolution  be  also  lorwardcd  to  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Director. 
Office  of  Territories.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior." 
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SPEECH    BY    SECRETARY    OF    THE 
NAVY  PAUL  R.  IGNATIUS 


HON.  BARRATT  OHARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
niv  remarks  to  include  a  news  article 
from  the  Home  Journal  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  with  the  text  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  "in- 
valuable contribution  and  exceptional 
services  '  of  John  J.  Kirwan.  retiring  As- 
sistant Director,  Office  of  Territories,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  son  of  our 
distinguished,  able,  and  beloved  col- 
league from  Ohio  l  Mr.  Kirwan  1. 

The  .trlicle  follows: 


HON.  L.  MENDFL  RI\TR^ 

OF    SOUTH    r^R  II-I.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Ihe 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  following  .speech 
by  our  great  SecretaiT  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  I  am  con- 
\  inced  that  Secretary  Ignatius  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  capable  of  all  who 
have   occupied   this  historic   position.   I 
have  immense  respect  for  him  and  lor 
his  .ludgment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  want  to  share  his  remarks  with  a  larger 
audience.  The  text  of  his  speech  follows: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Navy,  at  the  South  Carolina 
State  Bar  Association   Annual  Banouet. 
Charleston.  S.C,  May  10.  1968 
Mr.    Whaley,    distinguished    guests,    ladles 
and   gentlemen,   the   Invitation   to  speak   to 
you    tonight   was   particularly   weirome.   for 
it  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vKsit  Charleston,  with  all  its  impor- 
tant naval  activities 

This  citys  naval  shipyard  has,  for  decades, 
provided  vital  Industrial  support  to  the  .At- 
lantic Fleet  The  Naval  Base  has  served  as 
a  hospitable  home  port  and  operating  base 
for  major  elements  of  that  Fleet  It  is  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Naval  District 
Nearby  at  Parris  Island  is  the  Marine  Corps 
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Recruit  Depot  which  has  converted  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  young  men  Into  fighting 
Marines 

Charleston  is  also  headquarters  for  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  L.  Mend^  Rivers, 
who  has  been  a  vigilant  advocate  of  a  strong 
and  modern  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  We  are 
grateful  and  indebted  to  him 

So  tonight,  in  this  most  Important  base 
of  US  Naval  power.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  growing  interest  in  the  development  of 
sea  power  that  clearly  has  taken  hold  In  the 
Soviet  Union 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  our 
free  use  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  area  Is 
being  contested  The  US.  Sixth  Fleet  and 
NATO  Navies  have  been  Joined  by  ships  of 
the  Soviet  Navy,  long  known  iis  a  svibmarlne 
Navy,  but  structured  with  surface  combat- 
ants and  support  shlpw,  as  well  its  subma- 
rines. It  Is  a  Navy  cafjkble  of  many  missions 
and   It   Is  expanding. 

One  of  the  significant  developments  of  the 
past  decade  lias  been  the  growth  In  size  and 
quality  of  Mis  Soviet  Navy.  There  are  clear 
signs  now  that  Soviet  policy-makers  Intend 
to  use  the  capabilities  of  this  new  power,  and 
we  may  be  embarked  on  an  era  of  global 
maritime  importance 

The  Soviets,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
already  had  underway  a  naval  construction 
program  "designed  to  provide  numbers  of 
ships  to  patrol  the  country's  coastlines  and 
to  guard  the  flanks  of  ground  forces  deployed 
m  Europe.  By  1955.  there  were  60  short-range 
submarines,  20  light  cruisers,  more  than  100 
destroyers,  nearly  300  other  submarines  of 
Improved  characteristics,  and  more  than 
1000  smaller  vessels. 

The  emphivsls  on  quantity  during  this 
period  IS  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  80  dlesel  submarines  were 
In  various  stages  of  construction  in  1955 
alone. 

By  1955  the  Soviets  began  to  envision  the 
possibilities  of  a  broader  maritime  policy, 
and  the  next  12  years  saw  a  change  in  naval 
construction  toward  innovation  and  quality. 

Two  classes  of  Soviet  guided  missile 
cruisers — with  surface-to-surface,  surface- 
to-air  and  ^nti-submarlne  missiles — have 
made  their  ;ippearance  In  recent  years.  In 
addition,  twc  new  destroyer  classes  have  a 
long-range  surface-to-surface  missile  ca- 
pability, and  two  classes  of  missile  patrol 
boats  carry  short-range  surface-to-surface 
missiles.  These  are  like  the  Soviet-built  mis- 
siles reportedly  fired  from  United  Arab  Re- 
public naval  vessels  to  sink  the  Israeli  de- 
stroyer Elath.  ' 

The  Soviets  have  also  developed  and 
deployed  nuclear-powered  submarines,  both 
attack  and  balUstic-mlssUe  types.  They  also 
have  more  than  50  cruise  missile  submarines 
capable  of  launching  surface-to-surface 
weapons  at  targets  more  than  400  nautical 
miles  distant.  * 

We  believe,  furthermore,  they  are  now 
improving  their  ballistic-missile  submarine 
fleet  with  a  construction  program"  of  sub- 
marines probably  similar  to  our  early 
POLARIS  boats. 

The  total  Soviet  submarine  force,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  350  ships,  constitutes 
a  formidable  force,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Soviets  intend  to  increase  the 
quality  of  this  force  by  replacing  dlesel- 
powered  submarines  with  more  modern  nu- 
clear submarines. 

.Another  potentially  significant  develop- 
ment is  their  increasing  emphasis  on  an  .im- 
phiblous  warfare  cripabillty.  .At  the  recent 
50th  .Anniversary  celebrations  In  Moscow, 
some  of  the  6.000  ■Black  Berets  "  in  the  Soviet 
Navy  were  exhibited  on  parade.  These  Soviet 
naval  infantry  were  reactivated  as  a  force  in 
1964  with  unusual  otRclal  publicity.   > 

Recently  we  have  learned  that  the  Soviets 
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are  building  two  helicopter  carriers.  One,  the 
Moskva,  is  at  sea;  the  other  Is  still  being 
fitted  out  The  ships  are  about  600  feet  long, 
possibly  of  25,000  tons  displacement  fully 
loaded. 

The  Moskva  and  her  sister  ship  could  be 
used  either  In  an  amphibious  assault  role, 
for  anti-submarine  warfare.  In  a  command 
function,  or  on  a  combination  of  missions. 

At  present,  the  small  amphibious  and  troop 
force  represented  by  the  Black  Berets  and 
such  ships  as  the  Moskva  do  not  have  capa- 
bilities similar  to  what  we  have  in  our  own 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  .However,  the  Soviet 
effort  does  seem  to  indicate  an  Interest  in 
having  a  capability  of  this  type. 

An  Increase  in  support  ship  strength  has 
paralleled  this  growth  In  attack  capability 
and  thereby  extends  It.  Soviet  ships  need  not 
return  home  for  minor  repairs  or  food,  fuel 
and  ammunition  replenishment  They  are 
able  now  to  undertake  extended  operations 
on  the  high  seas  and  in  areas  of  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  homeland  than  ever  before. 

We  in  the  Navy  have  been  watching  these 
trends  carefully  over  the  years  It  Is  only  with 
the  upsurge  of  Soviet  naval  deployments  to 
the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  the  clearest  re- 
flection of  a  new  emphasis  on  the  sea.  that 
the  world  at  large  has  become  aware  of  this 
base  of  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  first  undertook  modest 
naval  operations  In  the  Mediterranean 
in  1954.  When  Soviet-Albanian  dissension 
forced  the  USSR  to  abandon  a  base  on 
Albania's  .Adriatic  coast  In  1961,  however, 
the  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean virtually  disappeared. 

They  reestablished  a  visible  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer  of  1964 
with  the  dispatch  of  a  cruiser-destroyer  force 
from  thTB  Black  Sea  Fleet  and  with  the  insti- 
tution of  virtually  continuous  submarine 
patrols. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  last  year's  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  the  Soviets  reinforced  their  Med- 
iterranean squadron.  By  July,  some  40  shif>s 
were  deployed  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
quadruple  the  number  of  a  year  earlier. 

Just  last  September,  a  new  amphibious 
type  (Similar  to  our  LST)  appeared  there, 
the  first  time  the  Soviets  had  deployed  am- 
phibious ships  to  the  area,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  lift  the  approximate  equivalent  of  a 
battalion. 

This  is  a  diverse  force. 

With  submarines,  surface  combatants 
equipped  with  surface-to-surface  missiles, 
landing  ships,  minesweepers,  intelligence 
collectors  and  logistic  support  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Soviet  Union  can  meet 
a  number  of  contingencies  on  short  notice. 

It  can  attack  surface  ships  with  cruise 
missiles  and  torpedoes. 

It  can  undertake  a  limited  amphibious 
landing. 

It  can  temporarily  protect  or  evacuate 
Soviet  nationals,  should  the  need  arise. 

It  can  blockade  ports,  harbors  and  ship- 
ping channels  and  protect  the  fleet's  anchor- 
ages with  mines. 

It  can  maintain  a  considerable  naval  force 
independent  of  land  bases. 

It  can  give  form  to  Soviet  political  deci- 
sions. 

And.  with  all  this,  it  is  moving  to  meet 
Fleet  Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov's  contention 
of  last  July  that  the  Soviets  ".  .  .  must  be 
prepared  for  broad  offensive  operations 
against  sea  and  ground  troops  of  the  im- 
perialists on  any  point  of  the  world's  oceans 
and  adjacent  territories." 

The  admiral  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  ■^ould  thenceforth  not  limit 
Itself  to  coastal  defense  of  the  homeland, 
but  would  support  "state  interests  at  sea  in 
peacetime." 

As  the  first  sea  power  of  the  world,  the 
U.S.  Is  aware  of  the  value  of  a  fleet  that  can 
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pursue  national  Interests  anywhere  on  the 
seas.  With  naval  forces,  a  nation  Is  able  to 
position  armed  power  to  persuade,  dissuade, 
or  indicate  an  interest  without  commitment 
or  encroachment  on  foreign  soil  or  terri- 
torial waters.  For  the  Soviets,  likewise,  a 
Navy  fits  the  pattern  of  seeking  to  Influence 
International  affairs  with  a  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  decision-making  better  than  anv 
other  armed  force,  and  it  fits  Soviet  behav- 
ior since  World  War  II. 

The  Mediterranean  apparently  is  the  first 
testing  ground  of  an  expanding  Soviet  mari- 
time policy.  It  is  based,  politically,  on  an 
Interest  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  northern 
tier  of  Africa.  Strategically,  it  is  consistent 
with  a  historical  Russian  desire  to  develop 
access  to  warm  water  areas  and  to  the  open 
oceans. 

That  a  wider  naval  capability  has  given 
in-being  the  Soviets'  new  confidence  and 
that  they  intend  to  use  it  for  political  in- 
fluence is  evident  in  a  recent  statement  of 
Chairman   Brezhnev: 

"There  Is  no  Justlficati^  whatever  for  the 
constant  presence  of  the  US  Fleet  in  waters 
washing  the  shore  of  Southern  Europe.  One 
would  like  to  ask:  'What  are  the  grounds.  20 
years  after  the  end  of  the  World  War  II.  for 
the  US  Sixth  Fleet  to  cruise  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  use  military  bases,  pwrts,  and 
supply  bases  in  a  number  of  Mediterranean 
countries?'  This  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Independence  of  all  coastal  countries.  The 
time  has  come  to  demand  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  US  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean." 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  can  hardly  ex- 
pect our  withdrawal,  it  does  expect  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Mediterranean  is  not  dom- 
inated by  United  States  forces.  Its  method 
has  been  to  establish  a  naval  presence  there 
and  to  operate  in  unique  ways. 

Soviet  forces  generally  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  eastern  half  of  the  basin,  though 
units  move  throughout  the  2300-mlle  long 
sea. 

Commencing  in  June  1967.  the  Soviets  have 
rotated  ships  in  and  out  of  .Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  and  since  September  1967.  have 
stationed  a  repair  ship  and  a  diving  tender 
continuously  in  Alexandria.  Limited  use  is 
also  made  of  commercial — though  not  gov- 
ernmental— port  services. 

But  the  Soviets  continue  to  be  cautious  in 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  establishing 
formal  bases  In  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
port  visits  appear  to  be  more  related  to  polit- 
ical purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  an 
effort  to  give  substance  to  Soviet  political 
support  of  the  UAR.  following  its  defeat  last 
year  by  Israel. 

Many  Soviet  ships,  when  not  operating  at 
sea.  anchor  in  international  waters  to  rest 
their  crews,  care  for  their  equipment,  and 
take  on  supplies  from  logistical  shlf>s.  These 
anchorages  are  well  spaced  and  positioned 
near  shipping  focal  points  so  that  surveil- 
lance mav  continue. 

When  at  sea,  the  Soviet  Fleet  trains  as  our 
Navy  does  and  carries  out  a  close  watch  on 
ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  This  operation  is 
carefully  planned.  The  Soviet  AGI's — the  in- 
telligeiice  ships — are  placed  to  gain  Intelli- 
gence and  to  direct  Soviet  combatant  ships 
to  Join  with  and  shadow  U.S.  naval  units. 
They  use  their  cruise  missile-equipped  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines  in  the  narrow 
areas  and  sea  openings  of  the  Mediterr.T- 
nean — south  of  Sicily,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Aegean,  and  south  of  Crete  and  CiT^rus — 
so  that  U.S.  ships,  at  least  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  are  under  the  Soviet  gun 
just  as  our  own  air  and  surface  striking 
forces  cover  a  broader  area  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

There  is  no  bar,  of  course,  to  the  operation 
of  our  own  or  Soviet  ships  in  any  part  of  this 
broad  sea,  but  for  the  first  time  since  World 
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War  II  our   freedom   In   the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  being  contested 

Also,  the  Soviets  are  learning  from  us. 
With  an  int-ent  to  expand  their  capability  to 
operate  at  sea  away  from  their  homeland.  It 
!.■,  logical  that  they  should  want  to  learn  our 
methods  for  the  very  procedure  they  covet. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  U.S.  Navy  operates  at 
will  over  the  world  oceans  through  underway 
replenishment  of  supplies,  fuel,  and  ammu- 
nition. As  these  operations  are  conducted  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviets  are  moving  In 
close  to  our  ships  to  observe  and  to  take 
pictures. 

As  their  expertise  is  developed  In  the 
Mediterranean,  their  ships  already  are  enter- 
ing new  areas.  Most  recently,  this  has  taken 
the  form  of  voyages  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  port  visits  to  India  and  Africa.  In  the 
past  year.  It  has  included  excursions  Into  the 
south  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  carefully 
planned  force  of  submarines  and  logistic 
ships  designed  to  give  sustaining  power  wlth- 
i  ut  reliance  on  land  bases. 

A  bolstered — and  evidently  continuing — 
naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  gives 
the  Soviet  Union  Increased  flexibility  In  po- 
litical decisions  relevant  to  the  Middle  East 
situation. 

The  Soviets  have  introduced  their  own 
;»rmed  power  Into  the  geographic  area  of  dis- 
pute and.  In  the  form  of  a  naval  force,  they 
are  ranged  there  against  the  striking  power 
uf  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

Though  we  believe  the  Soviets  will  not 
make  defense  arrangements  that  would  bind 
!hem  to  take  military  action  in  the  area,  we 
must  be  aware  that  the  USSR  may  be  In- 
(reaslngly  Inclined  to  deploy  its  ships  spe- 
cifically in  support  of  client  states  during 
periods  of  regional  tension;  some  of  their 
Egv-ptian  port  calls  after  last  Junes  war 
were  nlmost  certainly  in  response  t-o  Cairo's 
desire    to   deter    possible   Israeli    attacks. 

In  addition,  because  of  their  new  landing 
force  capability,  we  must  consider  that  there 
may  arise  certain  circumstances  under  which 
the  Soviets  would  provide  a  more  direct  sort 
of  help  to  clients,  so  long  as  the  military 
risks  do  not  seem  high  and  the  political  risks 
ul  inaction  do  seem  great. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  have  assumed  a  much 
greater  political  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  Middle  East  by  deploying  naval  forces 
to  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  same  time, 
they  must  accept  greater  responsibility  In 
their  political  actions  because  they  can  now 
threaten  with  men.  missiles  and  mines,  not 
just  words. 

In  sum.  the  Soviets  see  the  region  as  stra- 
teglcallv  important — politically,  economi- 
cally and  militarily  Their  primary  aim  for 
the  foreseeable  future  will  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  deny  the  area  politically  to  the 
West,  and.  in  particular,  to  the  United  States. 
But  the  Sixth  Fleet  Is  In  the  Mediterranean 
to  stay!  It  has  the  capability  and  support  to 
do  so.  Its  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area. 

.As  the  recent  conflict  and  continuing 
armed  Incidents  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  show,  however,  the  presence  of  power 
alone  will  not  make  peace.  There  must  be  a 
desire  for  understanding  and  mutual  ac- 
commodation of  differences  if  conflict  and 
dispute  are  to  be  dampened. 

What  Ues  ahead  will  depend,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, on  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  presence. 
If  it  is  designed  as  a  restraining  force,  the 
prospects  for  peace  w-iU  increase.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  Intended  to  encourage 
Arab  activism,  the  possibility  of  increased 
tensions  may  arise. 

For  our  part,  we  have  always  been  vigilant 
of  political,  military  and  economic  activi- 
ties in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  determined 
to  maintain  our  presence  there,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  promote  peace. 
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A  TRIBUTE  FOR  CHARLES 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one 
sense  there  is  no  death.  The  life  of  a  man 
on  earth  lasts  beyond  his  departure.  You 
will  always  feel  that  life  touching  yours, 
that  voice  speaking  to  you.  that  spirit 
looking  out  of  other  eyes,  talking  to  you 
in  the  familiar  things  he  touched,  worked 
with,  loved  as  familiar  friends.  He  lives 
on  in  your  life  and  in  the  lives  of  all 
others  who  knew  him. 

Early  this  past  Sunday  morning,  a  man 
died:  killed  in  a  senseless  highway  ac- 
cident. To  me,  and  to  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  knew  him,  his  death  was  al- 
most loo  great  a  weight  to  bear.  His  very 
existence  had  made  all  of  us  better,  more 
alive,  and  happier  because  we  shared  a 
part  of  his  life. 

His  name  was  Charles  Chiakulas.  He 
was  a  good  friend  to  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber, as  well  as  countle.ss  people  in  villages 
and  cities  throughout  the  world.  Many 
will  tell  you  of  his  achievements  and  his 
accomplishments  in  life.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  who  did  not  feel  the  force  of  his 
warmth  and  personality,  his  genuine  love 
for  the  human  race,  and  his  joy  in  living. 
Charlie  Chiakulas  was  my  friend,  my 
counselor,  my  brother.  He  was  Greek  and 
terribly  proud  of  his  ancestry.  He  knew 
more  about  Greek  history  than  most  pro- 
fessional scholars,  and  his  Greek  blood 
taught  him  more  about  the  .sadness  of 
men.  their  boundless  capacity  for  good 
and  evil,  their  inconstancy,  their  devo- 
tion to  ideals,  their  imperfect  dreams, 
their  failures  and  strivings,  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew. 

There  is  an  all-too-familiar  poem 
about  building  a  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  being  a  "friend  to  man.'  Charlie 
Chiakulas  would  never  have  settled  down 
in  that  safe  little  house.  His  time  had  to 
be  spent  in  the  dust  and  bumps  of  the 
road  itself  seeking  people  to  help  and  a 
way  to  secure  an  equal  chance  for  all 
men. 

Some  years  ago  in  Chicago  he  helped 
found  the  Justice  for  Q.'prus  Commit- 
tee— a  committee  to  offer  assistance  to 
the  refugees  and  dispos-sessed  of  that 
troubled  island.  He  flew  to  Cyprus  to  see 
what  he  could  do  to  help.  When  I  was 
there  last  summer.  I  met  men  and  women 
who  remembered  the  warm-hearted 
American  who  gave  his  heart  and  his 
hand  in  their  behalf.  He  lives  today  in 
their  memories  and  in  their  renewed 
hopes  for  the  future. 

As  a  young  man,  before  World  War  II. 
he  began  his  fight  for  the  laboring  men 
and  women  of  America.  At  that  time  it 
often  took  uncommon  courage  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  labor  unions,  for  indus- 
ti-y  could  resort  to  reprisals  that  would 
deprive  a  man  of  his  ability  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. The  men  who  helped  organize  the 
unions,  despite  the  heavy  opposition  they 
faced,  were  some  of  the  bravest  pioneers 


this  Nation  has  ever  produced.  Of  all 
races  and  creeds,  they  banded  together 
under  the  banner  of  justice  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  this  country  was  im- 
measurably advanced  by  their  vision  and 
saciifrce.  ,^ 

Charlie  Chiakulas  was  one  of  them.  In 
those  years  he  was  up  long  before  dawn, 
meeting  workers  at  factoiy  gates,  walk- 
ing picket  lines,  fending  off  the  night 
sticks,  clubs,  and  hatred  of  men  w  ho  had 
spent  their  lives  building  a  fortress 
around  the  status  quo. 

Charlie  was  in  the  thick  of  it  all.  en- 
couraging the  disheartened,  bandaging 
heads,  cooling  tempers,  trying  to  find 
jobs  and  housing  for  men  who  were  fired 
and  blacklisted.  Little  by  little,  inch  by 
inch,  by  concession  and  compromise,  the 
total  oligarchy  of  management  was  dis- 
solved. And  men  could  at  last  bargain 
in  good  faith  for  the  wages,  hours,  safety 
devices,  health  and  accident  benefits, 
they  had  earned.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  difficulties  are  the 
things  that  show  what  men  are.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  u.sed  to  say.  "The  lir.st  requisite 
of  a  good  citizen  is  that  he  be  able  to 
pull  his  own  weight."  Charlie  Chiakulas 
spent  eveiT  day  of  his  life  fighting  for 
man's  right  to  dignity  and  independence. 
This  planet  we  cluster  on  so  uneasily  is 
but  a  .small  star  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  universe.  But  we  have  the  power  to 
make  it,  and  this  Nation,  habitable  and 
free.  There  could  be  a  world  with  no 
hunger,  no  fear,  no  war.  The  decision 
rests  with  each  of  us.  How  will  we  use 
these  precious  da.vs  of  our  lives? 

Christine  Chiakulas,  Charlie's  wife, 
and  his  son,  Jim.  know  better  than  any 
the  lo.ss  we  have  suffered.  Their  sorrow  is 
deep.  There  is  little  we  can  say  or  do  to 
console  them.  But  I  hope,  in  this  hour  of 
their  grief,  they  will  remember  the  ze.st 
and  vitality  of  the  man  who  loved  them 
and  who  sought  to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  all  families.  I  think  he 
would  tell  them,  if  he  could,  that  there 
is  a  time  for  tears  and  sadness,  but  that 
we  must  not  let  sorrow  blind  us  to  the 
miracle  of  life  that  beckons  and  the  work 
which  IS  unfinished. 

As  for  me,  when  I  think  of  him  and 
what  his  help  and  friendship  meant.  I 
see  him  as  he  stood  /vith  me  one  elec- 
tion night  after  a  particularly  fzrueling 
campaign. 

The  returns  were  in  and  our  victory 
was  official.  Charlie,  who  liad  been  on 
his  feet  for  some  20  hours,  began  to  sing 
an  old  Greek  folksong.  Then  he  called 
to  -several  of  the  men — laborers,  busi- 
ne.ssmen.  students — and,  lining  them  up, 
began  teaching  them  a  Greek  dance  that 
dated  back  to  a  faroff  lime  when  war- 
riors danced  in  celebration  after  win- 
ning a  great  battle. 

They  stood  in  a  ragged  line,  eyes  shin- 
ing, their  hands  elapsed  around  one  an- 
other's .shoulders,  with  Charlie  in  their 
midst,  as  always.  Their  lies  were  loose, 
their  coats  scattered  on  chairs  and 
tables,  and  they  danced  and  sang  louder 
and  louder  until  the  room  and  the  street 
beyond  were  filled  with  their  voices,  their 
comradeship,  their  love  of  living. 

Charlie  looked  acro.ss  the  room  at  me. 
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laughter  glistening  on  his  face:  •Zito, 
Roman,"  he  shouted  over  the  din.  "Long 
life.  Roman." 

Zito.  my  old   friend.  Zito.  and  thank 
you. 


AFRICAS  HIDDEN  SHAME 


HON.  JAMES  H    SCHEUER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  terrible  wars  of  human  exter- 
mination in  this  decade  has  been  going 
on.  almost  unnoticed.  In  Africa — where 
the  aiTiiies  of  the  Sudanese  Government 
have  been  engaged  in  what  is  nothing 
less  than  a  planned  campaign  to  destroy 
the  non-Arab  population  of  the  Southern 
Sudan. 

The  7  million  Arabized  Moslem  north- 
erners are  engaged  m  what  amounts  to 
a  war  of  genocide  against  the  4  million 
non-Moslem.  non-Arab  southerners. 

Even  when  an  entire  town  of  1.400 
people  was  massacred  the  news  was  vir- 
tually Ignored — as  were  also  the  protests 
of  Nigeria  and  other  African  govern- 
ments 

We  have  witnessed  repeated  cam- 
paigns of  genocide  in  our  generation. 
st<irting  with  the  evil  deeds  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  We  have  heard  of  the  horrors  of 
apartheid,  and  we  know  of  Nassers  dec- 
laration that  he  would  "push  the  Jews 
into  the  sea."  Here  is  another  example  of 
an  Arab  League  State,  following  along 
the  same  inhuman  line  of  destroying 
people  of  a  race  or  religion  whom  its 
leaders  do  not  like. 

Fortunately,  the  West  German  maga- 
zine Stern  v.ent  to  the  expense  of  send- 
ing reporter?  to  cover  this  forgotten  war 
a  year  ago:  and.  fortunately,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  III. 
in  its  periodical  Prevent  World  War  III, 
has  directed  American  public  attention 
to  the  evidence  concerning  this  danger- 
ous situation.  It  is  appropriate  that  in 
this  human  rights  year,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  again  forced  to  i-eassess  the 
beligerent  purposes  of  the  Ai-ab  League 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  we  should  pay 
attention  to  this  additional-  example  of 
Arab  terrorism. 

I.  therefore,  include  in  my  remarks  the 
article.  "Africa's  Hidden  Shame:  Arab 
Genocide  Campaiun  Threatens  Survival 
of  Four  Million  Southern  Sudanese  Af- 
ricans." from  the  winter-spring  1968  edi- 
tion of  the  publication.  Prevent  World 
War  III: 

.^FRiC'^  s  Hidden  Shame:  Arab  Genocide  Cam- 
paign Threatens  Survival  of  4  Million 
Soi'THERN  Sudanese  Africans 

I  By  a  special  correspondent) 
"Here.  Arabs  May  Murder  Negroes." 
Tliese  words  summarize  the  current  trag- 
edy of  the  Southern  Sudan.  They  also  con- 
stituted the  frojit  cover  caption  leatured 
by  the  April  23.  1967.  issue  of  "Stern.  '  mass 
circulation  weekly  published  in  Hamburg. 
Germany.  Equally  apt  was  the  subcaption  of 
the  story:  "The  Drama  Which  Reraa.ns  Un- 
reported." 

The  Hamburg  publishers,  editors  and  re- 
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porters  are  among  the  growing  number  of 
those  who  may  talce  credit  for  their  share 
in  exposing  contemporary  \frlca's  greatest 
and  most  awsome  International  scandal  The 
genocide  rampage  of  the  Sudanese  Arab  re- 
gime, representing  seven  million  Arabized 
Moslem  Northerners,  against  four  million 
non-Moslem.  non-Arab  Africans,  is  engaging 
growing  attention  and  indignation  through- 
out the  world.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  in  the 
long  run.  the  truth  is  irrepressible  What  is 
the  truth  about  the  Southern  Sudan? 

Radio  Nigeria,  over  i^s  Lagos  transmitter, 
castigated  the  Sudan  In  June.  1963,  for  ef- 
forts at  "bullying  the  .•iouth  into  accepting  a 
thoroughly  centralized  system,  itith  a  single 
educational  program,  a  single  language — 
Arabic — o  single  religion,  and  a  single  Islamic 
uay  of  life."  Radio  Lagos  described  the 
Southern  Sudanese  resistance  movement  as 
a  "national  movement  against  discrimina- 
tion and  Islamic  domination  ichich  .  .  .  the 
Sudane.fe  government  represents."  Radio  Ni- 
geria's comment  ;n  1963  will  probably  rank 
as  the  understatement  of  the  century  in  the 
history  of  modern  Africa  In  1965.  Northern 
Sudanese  Moslem  troops  massacred  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  town  of  Juba.  totalling 
1,400  men,  women  and  children 

Moscow's  hand  in  the  perpetrations  of  tlie 
Sudanese  Arab  forces  is  revealed  by  an  eye 
witness  to  the  Juba  massacre:  "On  July  5th. 
1965.  All  Abd-rl  Rahman,  a  junior  officer  m 
the  Sudan  Army,  had  a  conversation  icith  a 
Southerner  ichom  he  thought  to  be  ii  North- 
erner. He  told  the  Southerner  that  the  Army 
m  the  South  had  received  orders  from  head- 
({uarters  at  KItartoum  to  kill  all  Southern 
Sudanese  of  the  educated  .^lasses  and  on  top 
of  the  /i.'if  ivere  members  of  the  Southern 
front." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  report  by  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  Juba  massacre,  perpetrated  by 
the  Sudanese  Army.  These  gruesome  details 
reminiscent  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  Nazi  persecutions,  were  published  by  the 
•Voice  of  the  Southern  Sudan.  "  organ  of  the 
Sudan  African  Liberation  Front,  in  its  issue 
of  October.  1965. 

The  Sudan  Government's  systematic  etfort 
at  murdering  off  the  educated  among  the 
Southern  Sudanese  Africans  also  accounts 
for  another  bloody  highlight  in  the  Sudan 
Race  War.  the  massacre  at  Wau.  where 
seventy-six  persons,  attending  a  double  wed- 
ding, were  killed  en  masse  by  the  Moslem 
troops. 

In  this  unequal  contest,  the  Sudan  Gov- 
ernment's armed  might — financed  by  a  gift 
of  $5,500,000  from  the  oil  sheikdom  of  Ku- 
wait and  with  arms  supplies  from  Egypt, 
Algeria  and  the  Soviet  TJnion — 15.000  well- 
equipped  government  troops  are  facing  5.000 
starving,  ill-equipped,  ill-fed.  but  high- 
spirited  and  faith-inspired  Anya-Nya  resist- 
ance fighters,  while  close  to  250.000  South- 
ern Sudanese  have  fled  into  neighboring 
countries.  Including  the  Central  African  Re- 
jitiblic.  the  Congo.  Uganda  and  Ethiopia. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sudan  Government  is  sub- 
servient to  Arab  League  fanatics:  the  Sudan 
Prime  Minister  enjoys  strutting  before  the 
cameras,  as  conference  host  to  the  defeated 
Arab  warmongers  Nasser.  Hussein.  Shukalry. 
While  brutally  pursuing  anti-black.  anti- 
African  racialism,  this  Quisling  of  the  Arab 
League  is  is  equally  antl-whlte  and  antl- 
Chrlstlan:  the  Sudan's  Christian  mlsslon- 
.iries  and  clerics.  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, foreign  and  native  are  gone  .  .  .  many 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives,  others  were  mur- 
dered, others  died  while  fleeing,  and  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  categories 
were  expelled.  At  any  rate,  none  have  re- 
mained In  the  country,  where  Islam  has 
been  established  in  a  monopolistic  and  dom- 
inant position.  Christian  churches  and 
schools  have  been  turned  into  Moslem  reli- 
gious and  Moslem-controlled  public  school 
plants,    including    thirty-two   pre-fabrlcated 
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buildings  furnished  by  UNESCO  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combatting  .  .  illiteracy.  The  mis- 
use of  these  Internationally  financed  UNES- 
CO gifts  was  disclosed  in  a  dispatch  from 
Kampala,  capital  city  of  Uganda,  some  time 
ago. 

A  survey  of  the  anarchy  prevailing  in  tlie 
Southern  Sudan,  completed  in  March.  1966. 
stated:  "The  war  they  are  fighting  im  ihe 
Southern  Sudan)  has  noic  gone  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  politics,  beyond  even  the  stati' 
of  a  religious  conflict.  The  Arab  is  killing 
the  African  because  he  is  an  African  and 
the  African  is  killing  the  .4rab  because  he  is 
an  Arab  And  between  the  tivo.  the  people 
of  the  Sovthern  Sudan  are  caught  and  held 
in  the  ireb  of  terror  " 

During  the  initial  phases  of  the  Sudanese 
civil  war.  in  1962.  the  Northern  Moslem 
military  merely  endeavored  to  kill  Southern 
Sudanese  males,  while  women  were  kitl- 
na]>ed  to  'supply  the  brothels  of  Khartoum 
and  the  'export'  market  across  the  Red  Sea 
(I.e.  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  sheik- 
doms)."  as  disclosed  by  a  London  periodic;.! 
devoted  to  Mideast  affairs. 

Egypt's  defeat  In  Yemen  and  on  the  Sinai 
peninsula  has  not  remained  without  impart 
on  the  Southern  Sudanese  freedom  fighters 
who  refer  to  the  end  of  Arab  dominance  in 
Zanzibar  as  an  event  which  they  have  learned 
to  appreciate  in  the  light  of  their  own  e.x- 
periences    .  . 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

(It      lijVJ.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  there  will  be  about  6.000  high  school 
graduates  m  the  First  District. 

Each  year  I  .send  to  these  graduatina 
seniors  a  memento  which  contains  a  quo- 
tation from  the  writings  of  Thomas 
JetTerson. 

The  memento  follows : 

To   You — A   Graduate.   Class   of    1968 

My  gift  to  you  on  your  graduation  Is  this 
facsimile  of  Thomas  Jeffereson's  advice  to 
a  namesake — one  of  the  most  profound  les- 
sons for  life's  guidance  I  have  ever  read. 

"THOMAS      JEFFERSON      TO     THOMAS      JEFFCTSON 
SMITH 

"This  letter  ■will,  to  you  be  as  one  from 
the  dead:  the  writer  will  be  in  the  gravf 
before  you  can  weigh  It's  cotmsels.  your  af- 
fectionate and  excellent  father  has  requested 
that  I  would  address  to  you  something  which 
might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run.  and  I 
too.  as  a  namesake,  feel  an  Interest  in  that 
course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary  with 
good  dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God. 
reverence  and  cherish  your  parents,  love  your 
Neighbor  as  yourself:  and  your  Country  more 
than  yourself,  be  just,  be  true,  murmer  not 
at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life, 
into  which  you  have  entered,  be  the  Portal 
to  one  of  eternal  and  Ineffable  bliss,  and.  it 
to  the  dead  It  is  permitted  to  care  for  the 
things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your 
life  will  be  under  my  regard.  Farewell. 

"MONTICELLO,  February  24.  1825." 

With  this  memento  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions In  the  hope  that  you  will  find  in  this 
superbly  beautiful  prose,  by  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  tradition,  the  in- 
spiration that  to  me  is  so  deep  and  so 
moving. 


May  I  suggest  that  vcu  find  time  to  read 
and  study  the  lives  and  teachings  of  those 
who  had  such  an  important  part  in  develop- 
ing the  rich  heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty 
we  enjoy  in  our  country. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Fred  schwfngel. 
Member  of  Congress. 

First  District  of  loua. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
■reat  honor  has  come  to  my  fellow- 
Akron  citizen— John  S.  Knight.  The  dis- 
tinguished editorial  chairman  of  the 
Knight  newspapers  has  been  awarded 
the  prized  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing. 

This  award  is  based  on  the  Pulitzer 
test  of  excellence  in  "clearness  of  style. 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and 
power  to  influence  public  opinion."  Cer- 
tainly all  of  those  who  have  been  readers 
of  the  John  S.  Knight  column  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the  Miami  Her- 
ald. Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  the  Charlotte  Obsener.  and 
many  other  newspapers,  have  long  since 
felt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fearless 
and  vital  newspaper  columns  published 
in  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  from  time  to 
time,  to  have  some  of  these  columns  in- 
.serted  in  the  Congressional  Record.  My 
colleagues  in  this  body  have  often  com- 
mented most  favorably  on  both  their 
clarity  and  quality.  John  S.  Knight  has 
through  his  columns  acted  as  an  adviser 
to  Presid-nts  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  John  S.  Knight  column.  "The 
Editor's  Notebook"  has  been  running  for 
32  years.  On  its  25th  birthday,  John  S. 
Knight  wrote: 

The  "Notebook"  idea  sprang  from  the  con- 
viction that  newspapers  were  becoming  as 
impersonal — in  those  days — as  banks  and 
corporations.  With  few  exceptions,  editors 
of  that  era  preferred  ivory  tower  seclusion 
and  the  anonymity  of  the  uitsigned  editorial. 
So  why  not.  I  thought,  say  what  was  on 
my  mind  and  prepare  to  dodge  the  brick- 
bats. The  brickbats  have  helped  keep  us 
alert,  the  bouquets  provide  stimulation  and 
encouragement 

The  bouquets  that  have  come  to  the 
distinguished  editor.  John  S.  Knight, 
from  his  fellow  editors  have  been  many. 
There  has  been  almost  universal  ap- 
proval of  his  selection  for  this  great  dis- 
tinction. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  S.  Knight, 
the  Knight  newspapers  have  assembled 
one  of  the  finest  editorial  .stafTs  in  mod- 
ern newspaper  history.  Ten  times,  in  the 
past  Pulitzer  prizes  have  been  i-'iven  to 
its  members. 

This  year  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Commit- 
tee has  awarded  three  citations  to 
Knight  newspaper  members.  This  is  un- 
precedented. 

The  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  re- 
ceived the  local  reporting  award  tor  their 
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coverage  ot  Hie  Dotroit  riots  and  the  na- 
lionallv  famed  cartoonist.  Gene  Payne 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer  received  the 
award  in  his  clas.silication. 

John  S.  Knight  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential wi-iters  of  our  times.  He  brings 
his  great  sense  of  integrity  to  evei-y  line 
of  his  copy. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  award  to  Jack 
Knight  has  received  i;reat  approval  by 
other  editorial  writers.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  is  the  very 
fine  editorial  written  by  another  fine 
editorial  writei'.  Thomas  Noyes  of  the 
Wa,shington  Star.  That  editorial  follows: 
Knights  Tripulitzer 
In  ice  hockey,  the  scoring  of  three  goals 
in  a  single  game  by  one  player  is  known 
as  the  hat  trick.  In  newspaperlng.  the  win- 
ning of  three  Pulitzer  prizes  by  a  single 
newspaper  group  hasn't  got  a  name,  for  the 
ample  reason  that  until  this  year— it  had 
never  been  done  in  the  52-year  history  of 
the  prestigious  award. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  hat's  off 
trick. 

John  S.  Knight,  at  age  74.  serves  very  ac- 
tively as  principal  owner  and  editorial  chief- 
tain of  the  Knight  Newspapers.  At  a  time  of 
life  when  many  men  are  content  to  sit  back 
and  let  their  thoughts  wander  through  the 
misty  maze  of  memory.  Knight  is  busy 
honing  his  mind  against  the  great  is.sues  of 
the  day  and  setting  forth  his  cr'.sp  and 
forceful  opinions  in  signed  editorials.  Pulit- 
zer prize  number  one.  for  distinguished  edi- 
torial wrltinu. 

The  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  ma- 
jor link  in  the  Knight  chain,  rose  to  the 
challenge  of  the  1967  Detroit  riot  with  clear 
unhysterical  coverage  of  the  event  and  a 
thoughtful  probe  of  its  causes.  Pulitzer 
prize   number  two.  for  local   reporting. 

On  the  payroll  of  the  Charlotte.  N.C..  Ob- 
server. Is  one  Eugene  Gray  Payne,  a  young 
man  nobody  much  outside  of  the  home 
town  had  ever  heard  of.  They  have  now. 
Pulitzer  prize  number  three,  for  the  out- 
standing editorial  cartoonist  for  the  year 
1967. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Free  Press 
has  been  deprived  of  some  justified  crown- 
ing on  behalf  of  luself  and  its  sister  publi- 
cations. The  newspaper  has  been  shut  down 
by  a  labor  dispute  since  November.  Since 
they  cannot  do  it  themselves,  we  salute 
them  and  the  other  Knight  winners  with 
enthusiasm,  a  touch  of  envy  and  a  great 
deal  of  admiration. 


I  know  of  no  .single  group  of  men  who 
have  merited  greater  respect  than  the 
editorial  wTiters  of  our  newspapers. 
Their  courageous  stands  on  all  Lssues 
certainly  are  to  be  admired  by  all  of  us. 
To  be  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this 
honored  profession  is  truly  a  great  dis- 
tinction. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  .saluting  this 
great  achievement  of  this  former  presi- 
dent of  both  the  American  Society  of 
New.spaper  Editors  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association.  John  S.  Knight. 

So  that  we  all  might  better  under- 
stand this  great  American  and  his  news- 
papers. I  enclose  the  very  comprehensive 
story  in  the  current  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine. It  follows: 

The  chain  Th.at  Doesn't  Bind 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Pulitzer 
prizes,  a  single  publisher.  John  S.  Knight.  73. 
carried  off  three  of  them  last  week.  His  Detroit 
Free  Press  won  top  prize  for  local  general 
reporting,   the   Charlotte   Observer's  Eugene 
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Gray  Payne  w:vs  named  best  cartoonist,  and 
Knight  iilii\self  was  cited  for  edlt.orlal  writ- 
ing It  was  a  dav  of  rare  honors  for  a  pub- 
lisher who  has  not  gone  out  of  Ills  way  to 
;  eek  them. 

Knight  has  never  fancied  himself  a  doml- 
npering  press  lord.  Preferring  to  call  liis  pa- 
pers  a    group,   not    n    chain,    lie    encourages 
Uxal    autonomy,    and    his    papers   make    the 
most    of    it.    The    Detroit    Free    Press    (Clrc 
605  0001     tine    Miami    Herald    (369.6001.    the 
Charlotte  Observer  1 177.950) .  the  Akron  Bea- 
con  Journal    il78.147t.    the   Charlotte   News 
(63  772t    and   the  Tallahasse   Democrat    (29- 
iOOi   are  all  increasing  their  circulation  and 
are  highly  profitable.  With  interest*  in  one 
television"  and  three  radio  suitlons  as  well  as 
I'iree  Florida  weeklies,  the  group's  total  reve- 
nues    re:iched     $123     nillUon     m     1967.     up 
*4  000  000  from  the  vear  before    Net  income, 
iiowever.  was  down   from   $9,000,000  in    1966 
ut  $8  000  000,  last  vear,  mainly  because  of  the 
26-week  strike   against    the   Free  Press   that 
still  shows  no  sign  of  ending. 

Ruthle.sslv  UK-al  Authority  is  generously 
delegated  ail  down  the  line  at  Knight  news- 
papers Reporters  are  iree  to  pursue  a  story 
(iS  long  as  thev  think  It  is  worth  it.  This  has 
Ijroduced  some  memorable  series,  including 
the  Free  Press's  Pulit/er-winnlng  analysis  of 
last  summer's  ghetto  riots  For  five  weeks  a 
trio  of  reporters  investigated  every  <.'iie  of 
the  43  deaths  that  occurred  during  the  riots. 
As  a  result  of  the  series,  three  while  police- 
men and  a  Negro  watchman  were  indicted 
this  month  for  conspiring  to  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  eight  Negroes  held  in  a  motel  (two 
of  the  Negroes  had  been  shot  and  killed) 

Last  month,  the  Charlotte  Observer  wound 
up  a  searching  seven-week  report  on  condi- 
tions among  North  Carolina's  poor,  both 
black  and  white  Reporters  Dwayne  Walls 
and  James  Batten  even  traveled  to  Chicago 
and  Washington  to  discover  how  North  Caro- 
lina migrants  were  taring:  most  were  dis- 
illusioned and  not  doing  much  better  than 
thev  had  done  at  home 

knieht's  dailies  are  all  locally  oriented  '  I 
would  rather  miss  the  big  national  story,' 
savs  Beacon  Journal  Publisher  and  Executive 
Editor  Ben  Maidenburg.  "The  reader  is  going 
to  get  that  on  TV  or  the  New  York  Times  or 
the  newsmagazines  I  would  rather  get  that 
Rotary  Club  meeting  or  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  story  instead"  That  fits  in  with 
Knight's  thinking.  "It  is  our  obligation  m 
print  a  lot  of  local  news."  he  says.  "We  do 
very  well  at  it:  sometimes.  I  must  confess. 
to  "the  point  where  I  feel  it  is  boring"  To 
report  this  news,  the  papers  hire  youngsters 
fresh  from  college  and  pay  them  reasonably 
well:  otherwise,  editorial  budgets  are  lean  In 
t'-iree  or  tour  vears.  reporters  generally  move 
on  to  publications  of  more  national  scope 

Dissenters  Wanted.  Knight  encourages  all 
his  papers  to  take  strong  positions  on  politi- 
cal issues  Thev  are  Iree  to  di-sagree  with  him 
and  among  themselves  In  the  1962  Ohio 
gubernational  campaign,  the  Beacon  Journal 
supported  Democratic  Candidate  Michael  Dl 
Salle  Editor  Maidenburg.  who  dissented,  was 
l)ermitted  to  run  his  own  signed  editorials 
backing  Republican  James  Rhodes,  the  even- 
tual winner. 

Knights  home  base  is  in  Akron,  where  he 
inherited  the  Beacon  Journal  from  his  father 
in  1933.  Every  month  he  travels  to  one  of  his 
newspapers  for  a  day's  consultation.  He  reads 
all  his  papers  everv  day.  insists  that  every 
editorial  be  initialed  so  that  he  will  know 
who  WTites  it  His  favorite  activity  comes  each 
Thursdav.  when  he  closets  himself  in  his 
office  and  works  on  his  weekly  column,  for 
which  he  won  the  Pulitzer.  Although  he  is  a 
conservaUve.  he  has  been  a  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Viet  Nam  war:  for  the  past  year, 
he  has  written  about  little  else.  He  is  blunts 
crusty,  even— but  never  rash.  As  a  man  who 
does  "not  hesitate  to  speak  his  own  mind,  he 
has  made  it  a  firm  policy  to  let  others  speak 
theirs. 
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COMMENCEMENT   ADDRESS  OP 
JAMES    D.    FINLEY 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondajj.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  m  the  com- 
mencenier.t  exercises  at  Gardner-Webb 
College.  Boiline  SpriiiKs,  N x:  ,  on  Sunday- 
May  12,  1968,  at  3  p.m.*rhis  splendid 
institution  of  learning  has  had  an  out- 
standing year  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
hmher  education  and  public  service. 

The  program  at  the  commencement 
exercises  was  most  impressive  to  those  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 
Special  citations  were  awarded  by  the 
college  to  four  of  North  Carolina's  most 
outstanding  citizens.  It  was  a  particular 
pleasure  to  me  that  the  faculty  commit- 
tee had  selected  four  of  my  closest  per- 
-■;ona!  'riends  for  these  citations.  The  re- 
cipients were  Hon.  Woodrow  W.  Jones, 
US  district  judse.  and  my  predecessor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  Mr.  R. 
Patrick  Spangler.  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness executive  and  civic  leader  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr  John  L.  Fraley.  a  business 
and  civic  leader  in  our  State:  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J  McGraw.  vice  president  of 
Gardner-Webb  College,  and  an  out- 
standing servant  of  the  people  in  reli- 
gious and  higher  education. 

One  of  the  highliehts  of  the  program 
was  the  commencement  address  deliv- 
ei-ed  by  James  D.  Finley,  chairman  of 
'lie  board,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.  Mr. 
Elniey  is  one  of  the  outstanding  busi- 
ness leaders  of  our  coimtry.  His  record 
of  atLamment  in  the  business  and  indus- 
trial life  of  our  Nation  is  a  lesson  in  free 
enterpnse  for  all  of  us. 

The  message  which  he  gave  to  the 
;;;raduates  of  Gardner-Webb  College  is 
one  which  should  be  made  available  to 
all  .Americans.  I  am,  therefore,  making 
it  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

COMMENCTMENT    .ADDRESS  OF  JaMBS   D.    PINLEV 

TO  THE  Class  of  1968,  Gardner-Webb  Col- 
lege. May  12,  1968 

Dr  Poston,  esteemed  faculty',  honored 
guests,  and   members  of  the  Class  of  1968: 

I  am  very  pleased  that  I  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  toda^'  to  extend 
to  you  my  congratulations  on  ygtir  achieve- 
ment and  to  wish  you  good  luck  In  the 
future.  During  this  month  and  the  next, 
members  of  the  Class  of  1968  In  some  2,200 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  StAt«s  will  be  listening  to  commence- 
ment addresses  Probably  all  those.  Uke  my- 
self, who  have  been  honored  with  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  to  a  graduating  class  strive  for 
two  objectives  in  their  address:  they  try  to  be 
memorable  and  they  try  to  be  brief — usually 
in  that  order.  Now  you  may  wonder,  as  I  do. 
whether  there  are  2.200  memorable  things  to 
be  said  each  year.  So  in  thinking  of  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  today  I  decided  to  strive 
for  brevity  flrst.  That  way.  if  you  agree  with 
what  I  have  to  say.  you  might  be  able  to  re- 
member it  more  easily.  If  you  disagree,  you 
won't  have  to  listen  to  it  for  very  long! 

Congressman  Whitener  mentioned  that  I 
represent  J.  P  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.,  so  my  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  being  here  today  is  increased 
by  the  long  and  cordial  relationship  between 
your  college  and  the  Stevens  Company.  Mr  O. 
Max  Gardner,  whose  name  and  whose  wife's 
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name  identify  the  college  today,  founded  our 
Cleveland  plant  In  1925.  The  Stevens  Com- 
pany was  his  selling  agent  for  many  years 
and  purchased  the  plant  in  1946  The  pres- 
ent office  manager  of  that  plant.  Mr  John 
McBrayer.  Is  a  member  of  the  Gardner-Webb 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  great  many  Stevens 
people  are  here  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
South  Carolina,  and  I  know  that  many  mem- 
bers of  your  families  are  also  members  of  the 
Stevens  family. 

But  I  believe  that  Stevens  and  Gardner- 
Webb  share  another  close  tie:  that  of  two  in- 
stitutions undergoing  tremendous  growth 
during  the  past  few  years  I  know  you  have 
been  conscious  of  the  growth  of  this  school 
and  campus.  As  you  dodged  bulldozers  and 
graders,  detoured  around  open  foundatton.s, 
and  tried  to  ignore  the  noise  of  hammering 
and  sawing,  there  were  probably  many  times 
when  you  felt  you  would  be  fortunate  Just 
to  live  through  it  all.  Well,  you  have  lived 
through  it.  and  I  think  you  have  come  to 
realize  that  growth  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  few  growing  pains.  Within  the  next  few 
years,  though,  when  Gardner-Webb  has 
graduated  its  flrst  four-year  class,  you  will 
be  able  to  point  to  this  building,  the  Campus 
Center  and  the  Stadium,  the  new  Chapel- 
Audltorlum,  three  new  dormitories,  and 
other  improvements  and  say  with  pride,  "I 
was  there  when  all  this  was  happening!" 

But  what  Is  it  that  gives  vitality  and  a 
strong  sense  of  purpose  to  this  growth? 
Growth  does  not  occur  Just  for  its  own 
sake:  there  must  be  a  constant  Ideal  guid- 
ing and  shaping  its  direction.  At  Gardner- 
Webb  this  ideal  has  l>een  a  regard  for  the 
Individual.  You  have  benefited  f'om  classes 
which  met  in  manageable  number.  You  have 
benefited  from  the  concern  of  teachers  who 
not  only  know  their  subjects  but  who  also 
know  you. 

It  Is  this  concern  for  you  as  individuals  that 
I  would  Uke  to  discuss  today.  Perhaps  in  a 
school  like  this  where  yoti  have  had  the 
benefit  of  being  treated  and  educated  ^s  an 
individual.  It  has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
your  dally  lives  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  step  back  and  see  what  its  true  im- 
portance Is. 

I  am  sure  you  have  all  had  experience  with 
two  types  of  classes:  the  lecture  to  a  large 
group  of  students  and  the  seminar  with  a 
small  number.  Which  captured  your  In- 
terest more?  In  the  lecture  format,  you  as  a 
group  were  presented  with  facts  and  opinions 
and  asked  to  take  notes  on  them  and  learn 
them.  There  was  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
you  to  discuss  your  point  of  rtew.  to  clear 
up  points  you  felt  were  hazy,  or  to  ask  your 
instructor  for  clarification  of  an  issue. 

Contrast  this  to  the  smaller,  seminar  typye 
of  class  you  have  encountered  at  Gardner- 
Webb.  Here  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
add  your  own  thoughts  to  the  discussion,  to 
contribute  some  of  your  own  experience  to 
the  learning  process.  Your  teacher  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  aim  his  comments  at  your 
specific  questions:  to  make  the  subject  mat- 
ter meaningful  to  you  as  an  individual. 

This  approach  to  the  student  as  an  indi- 
vidual at  Gardner-Webb  has  the  advantage 
of  making  the  student  interested  in  his  own 
education.  By  demanding  much  of  you.  it  has 
forced  you  to  examine  yourself,  to  drive  your- 
self in  your  search  for  knowledge,  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  guidance  of  your  faculty.  You 
have  learned  that  there  is  more  to  an  educa- 
tion than  simply  memorizing  something,  re- 
peating it  on  a  test,  and  forgetting  It.  You 
have  been  taught  to  evaluate  what  you  learn, 
to  integrate  it  into  the  body  of  knowledge 
you  already  fxjssess.  and  to  make  it  some- 
thing with  a  unique  significance  to  you. 

What  meaning  does  this  have  for  you  now 
as  you  are  about  to  leave  Gardner-Webb? 
Many  of  you  will  be  continuing  your  edu- 
cation, many  will  be  starting  your  careers.  I 
hope  you  will  realize  as  you  reflect  on  your 
college  experience,  that  the  most  important 
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thing  you  can  take  with  you  is  this  concept 
of  yourself  as  an  Individual;  not  as  a  member 
of  some  group.  Too  often  in  oiu-  society  peo- 
ple say.  Tm  a  member  of  this  ixjliticai 
party  or  that  group,  so  I'll  have  to  accept 
their  particular  way  of  thinking."  Thus,  they 
abdicate  their  responsibility  to  think  and  to 
decide  a  particular  issue  for  themselves  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  is  so  easy  to  do  this  in 
our  i>resent-day  society  and  that  so  mnny 
people  have  chosen  this  way.  They  have  tried 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  for  maintainiiie 
their  own  individuality  and  have  dlscoverd, 
too  late,  that  they  are  left  with  absolutely 
nothing.  Your  generation  has  most  frequently 
criticized  mine  for  this  very  fault,  and.  I  .mi 
sorry  to  say,  in  many  cases  you  have  been 
right.  Let  me  caution  you  now  that  the  sitme 
thing  will  happen  to  some  of  you  long  before 
the  next  generation  comes  to  maturity? 

But  I  feel  that  your  generation  faces  -he 
danger  oJ  losing  its  individuality  to  a  dif- 
ferent pressure  Even  as  I  speak  to  you  now. 
there  are  people  demonstrating  for  risht,^, 
picketing  for  rights,  fasting  for  rights,  even 
rioting  for  rights.  The  public  demonstr.i 
tlon."  the  rally,  the  sit-in.  the  protest  march 
all  these  .ire  fcjms  of  mass  action  which  your 
generation  lias  put  In  the  headlines  of  to. 
day's  newspapers  and  on  the  screens  oi  ;fii 
our  TV  sets. 

But  where  is  the  Individual  in  all  of  thi.s' 
Can  we  say  that  the  young  man  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  row  of  demonstrators  :s 
there  as  an  Individual?  Does  this  group  re.illy 
say  everything  he  believes  and  nothing  more ' 
Or  has  he  simply  subjugated  ills  individual- 
ity to  serve  the  cause  of  the  mass,  not  !i:.s 
own  cause?  X  think  the  answer  is  obvious. 

I  maintain  those  who  have  t,-»ken  to  this 
form  of  action  have  misunderstood  nnd 
underestimated  the  resources  of  American 
society.  Our  Constitution  guarantees  \'ne 
rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  not  of 
groups.  From  the  very  beginning  our  great 
men.  TTic<mas  Jefferson  is  a  good  example, 
have  been  esteemed  :iOt  because  they  were 
leaders  of  factions  or  Interest  groups,  but  be- 
cause they  brought  to  public  .Ife  a  clear  con- 
cept of  their  own  individuality  and  a  deter- 
mination to  respect  the  individuality  if 
others.  Our  Presidents  have  only  rarely  been 
swept  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  mass  move- 
ment One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
.American  electoral  system  is  that  it  forces 
each  candidate  to  face  the  entire  public  as  an 
Individual:  to  confront  all  the  people  and 
show  them  his  personal  qualities  and  be- 
liefs. We  have  never  allowed  our  great  men 
to  take  refuge  under  a  party  label  and  come 
to  power  without  giving  us  a  chance  txi  see 
him  act  as  an  individual. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  all 
very  well  and  good,  but  that  those  days  are 
gc\ne  forever.  Modern  society,  they  say,  :s 
too  large  and  too  complex  to  take  time  -o 
listen  to  the  individual,  to  evaluate  hlni. 
or  to  guarantee  his  individual  rights.  In 
short,  the  mass  must  be  served.  AccordinL: 
to  them,  the  best  we  can  do  is  balance  t!u> 
opposing  interests  of  groups  and  the  most 
effective  way  to  make  your  voice  heard  is  '^ 
Join  a  group  of  several  thousand  and  march 
back  and  fcfth  in  front  of  a  building. 

The  answer  I  would  give  them  is  that  tbe 
fault  is  not  in  our  society,  but  in  the  fact 
that  so  few  people  really  know  how  to  be 
individuals  and  to  make  their  voices  heard 
as  Individuals.  Too  many  are  afraid  tc  speak 
unless  they  are  assured  of  the  support  of  .•. 
group:  too  many  would  rather  place  the  safe- 
iceeping  of  their  rights  and  liberties  in  tine 
hands  of  others. 

I  promised  yc>u  brevity  and  you  shall  have 
it.  but  if  I  could  leave  you  with  one  thine 
to  remember,  it  is  this:  never  forget  the 
principles  of  individuality  you  have  learned 
here.  Think,  vote,  act.  and  live  as  an  indi- 
vidual thoroughout  the  rest  of  your  life.  Bear 
it  in  mind  when  you  deal  with  others,  too. 
both  of  you  will  gain  from  it.  Strive  to  over- 
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look  group  labels  when  you  deal  with  them, 
for  when  you  ignore  or  diminish  another 
person's  individuality,  you  ultimately  en- 
danger the  value  of  your  own. 

our  society  needs  this  contribution  from 
vour  generation,  and  lhc«e  of  us  from  my 
feneration  look  forward  to  an  infusion  of 
new  energy  and  insight  from  you.  Individ- 
uality, like  anything  else  worth  preserving. 
Is  not  easy  to  achieve  or  to  maintain  in  to- 
day's society.  But  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. I  personally  t)elleve  that  young  people 
Uke  yourselves,  if  this  class  is  typical  of  your 
high  standards,  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
task. 


A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CATH- 
OLIC EDUCATION— AN  ADDRESS 
BY  HAROLD  HO'WE  II.  U.S.  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  EDUCATION.  AN- 
N'UAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA- 
-nONAL  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION.AL 
ASSOCLATION.  S.AN  FRANCISCO. 
CALIF.  APRIL  18,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDMNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  con.sent  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  most  thought- 
ful address  delivered  on  April  18,  1968, 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Educational  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  by  the  distin- 
guished U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Harold  Howe  II. 

Commissioner  Howe's  address,  entitled 
"A  New  Opportunity  for  Catholic  Educa- 
tion." follows: 

.\  New  OppoRTUNn-Y  for  Catholic  Education 
(Address  by  Harold  Howe  II.  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
April  18,  1968) 

With  the  exception  of  segregation,  the 
church-state  issue  Is  doubtless  the  most  con- 
troversial question  in  American  education 
today.  Hence  you  will  understand  ray  re- 
luctance even  to  bring  the  matter  up.  Yet 
I  cannot  repress  the  conviction  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  owe  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  profound  debt  of  grati- 
tude. For  the  last  decade,  you  and  your  co- 
religionists have  provided  the  rest  of  us  with 
a  striking  example  of  free  spirits  and  open 
minds  in  action.  Your  activities  have  been 
both  inspiring  and  fascinating. 

We  watched  with  considerable  awe  as  Pope 
John  and  Vatican  II  changed  the  church 
more  in  two  years  than  it  had  changed  in 
the  previous  200;  and  as  a  Federal  bureau- 
crat. I  listened  with  wry  sympathy  as  one 
bishop  plaintively  wondered  how  anyone 
could  consider  the  Catholic  church  a  mono- 
lithic institution.  "Monolithic!  "  he  snorted. 
•This  outfit  is  barely  coherent!" 

Things  seem  to  have  quieted  down  in  the 
church  by  now — which  is  to  say  that  crisis 
has  become  run-of-the-mill.  And  in  this  re- 
gard. Catholic  education  exemplifies  the  con- 
dition of  American  education  in  general. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  specify 
the  nature  of  the  education  crisis,  for  there 
is  too  much  easy  and  sometimes  inaccurate 
talk  about  the  ■crisis"  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  Then  I  would  like  to  discuss  evolu- 
tion— the  evolution  of  institutions  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  Catholic  educational  system 
in  particular  Here  it  will  not  be  so  much 
concerned  with  where  Catholic  schools  came 
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from,  as  with  where  this  history  suggests 
they  might  go.  and  with  the  adjustments 
that  a  successful  Journey  will  require  The 
purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  ral.se  one  ques- 
tion: what  can  Catholic  education  do  for 
our  education  crisis  while  it  struggles  with 
its  own  crisis  of  resources? 

THE    •EDUCATION    CRISIS' 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  important  to 
pin  down  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  •'edu- 
cation crisis"  we  hear  so  much  about.  Much 
of  American  education  is  in  good  shape.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  United  States  provides  more 
of  ius  children  a  better  education  than  most 
other  nations  on  earth. 

But  Just  as  you  can  add  the  annual  in- 
come of  a  millionaire  and  a  pauper,  divide  by 
two.  and  come  up  with  the  information  that 
their  'average"  income  is  $500,000,  so  can 
data  on  the  "average"  American  school  con- 
ceal sharp  disparities.  The  American  educa- 
tional system,  both  private  and  public.  Is 
highly  class-bound  In  its  delivery  of  knowl- 
edge. It  takes  good  care  of  children  from 
middle-  and  high-Income  famlUes,  but — 
largely  for  reasons  not  of  the  schools'  own 
making— It  slights  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Youngsters  from  poverty  families  start 
school  later,  leave  school  earlier,  and  learn 
less  than  their  more  fortunate  peers. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  government 
has  begun  attacking  this  link  between  low 
economic  status  and  below-average  scholas- 
tic performance.  The  largest  single  Federal 
program  for  education  is  Title  I  ol  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
which  channels  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  Into  school  districts  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  low-income  families. 
About  S35  million  of  that  amount  went  to 
private  schools  last  year.  In  a  few  weeks,  we 
expect  to  have  our  second  annual  report  on 
Title  I.  I  think  it  will  show  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  has  been  well  invested,  that 
this  program  is  making  a  difference. 

But  the  report  will  also  highlight  some  of 
the  problems  revealed  by  our  partial  successes 
and  partial  failures.  One  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  arises  from  the  educational  neces- 
sity for  concentrating  Title  I  funds  and  the 
political  necessity  of  dispersing  them.  It 
seems  clear  at  this  point  that  if  we  are  to 
improve  the  quality  of  a  culturally  deprived 
youngster's  education,  we  must  make  a  mas- 
sive additional  investment  in  his  schooling. 
We  know  that  we  can  get  more  educational 
impact  from  Title  I  funds  If  we  concentrate 
them— if.  instead  of  giving  10.000  youngsters 
one  hour  of  remedial  reading  each  week,  we 
give  1,000  of  them  10  hours  a  week. 

But  who  can  make  such  a  decision?  No 
local  school  superintendent  can  be  expected 
to  exclude  9.000  needv  students  from  a  pro- 
gram so  that  1.000  wnil  get  as  much  help  as 
they  need.  Moreover,  this  kind  of  decision 
passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  education  into 
that  of  morality:  if  the  hot  lunch  a  youngster 
receives  at  school  is  the  only  decent  one  he 
has  all  day.  should  we  eliminate  that  meal 
even  though  it  does  not  Improve  iiis  reading? 
I  think  not  There  are  only  two  broad  solu- 
tions to  redeeming  the  urban  and  rural  poor 
from  educational  failure:  first,  get  more 
value  from  the  resources  we  already  have: 
second,  bring  more  resources  to  bear. 

PRIORITIES 

The  first  matter  calls  for  priorities,  for 
ranking  in  order  of  Importance  a  number  of 
educational  techniques  that  seem  particu- 
larly promising.  Several  weeks  ago,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  in  Atlantic  City,  I  offered  a 
six-point  program  to  get  at  the  problems  of 
educaUonally  deprived  children;  and  even 
though  some  of  you  may  have  been  in  that 
audience,  I  am  tempted  to  Inflict  It  on  you 
again.  In  an  ecumenical  spirit,  however — 
which  means  that  no  Protestant  should  keep 
Catholics  fixed  in  their  seats  beyond  lunch- 
time — I  will  present  my  list  ol  priorities  in 


summary  Lishlon.  Let  me  add  that  the  mime- 
ograph machines  of  the  Office  of  Education 
grind  exceedingly  fist,  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  supply  the  earlier  and  complete  text  to 
any  of  you  who  write  for  it 

First,  a  renewed  emphasis  on  preschool 
education.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  Indi- 
cates that  the  level  of  intellectual  capability 
young  people  will  achieve  at  17  is  already 
iialf-determlned  by  the  age  of  four,  and  that 
another  30  percent  Is  predictable  at  seven 
years.  This  being  the  case,  wisdom  m  t-he 
use  of  our  educational  resources  warrants  a 
nationwide  stress  on  .schooling  for  children 
four  years  old  and  perhaps  even  younger — 
particularly  culturally  deprived  children, 
whose  homes  deny  them  the  educational 
background  that  middle-income  homes  pro- 
vide Focusing  a  significant  proportion  of  our 
educational  Investment  (jn  pre-school  and 
kindergarten  programs  might  enable  \is — 10 
or  15  years  from  now — to  reduce  our  invest- 
ment in  the  later  years  of  high  .school 

REDUCE     THE     ISOLATION     OF     THE     SCHOOLS 

Second,  we  must  reduce  the  f<olation  of 
the  .vc/ioo/.s.  Children  spend  only  six  hours 
a  day  in  school,  five  days  a  week  For  better 
or  for  worse,  however,  tiiey  continue  to  learn 
during  the  other  10  waking  hours,  and  unless 
this  "outside"  education  reinforces  school 
work,  even  the  finest  school  and  the  finest 
staff  can  fall  to  Improve  a  youngsters 
achievement  If  they  are  to  succeed  with 
children  whose  needs  are  so  great,  poverty 
schools  must  stretch  their  resources  through 
alliances  with  all  the  other  forces  in  the 
community  that  can  advance  the  learning 
enterprise. 

Especially  In  the  big  cities,  this  means 
some  degree  of  decentralization,  converting 
the  school  into  a  community  resource  that 
offers  adult  instruction  and  provides  a  cen- 
ter for  the  organization  of  community  ac- 
tivities. It  means  a  school  whose  doors  are 
open  nights,  weekends,  and  summers,  and 
school  officials  who  .seek  out  new  forms  of 
cooperation  with  the  Mayors  office,  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency,  and  other  local  au- 
thorities. 

Third,  the  secondary  .■schools  must  end 
their  isolation  from  the  world  of  work  Such 
isolation  may  do  little  harm  in  the  suburbs, 
where  high-school  graduates  are  destined  to 
attend  college  like  it  or  not — but  it  harms 
youngsters  who  must  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  Job  In  their  teens.  .American 
educators  have  typically  put  vocational  edu- 
cation low  on  their  agenda.  We  must  bnn^?  It 
to  the  top.  We  need  a  better  answer  than  we 
have  now  to  the  question.  'What  docs  the 
school  do  for  the  80  percent  of  its  students 
who  do  not  obtain  a  Bachelors  degree?" 

Fourth,  we  must  emphasize  the  training 
and  retraining  of/  teachers  More  than  any- 
thing else,  culturally  deprived  children  need 
a  new  breed  of  teachers  who  understand 
them  and  start  with  what  they  can  do,  rather 
than  confronting  them  with  tasks  which 
automatically  make  them  failures.  At  the 
same  time,  these  teachers  must  have  high 
expectations  tor  children  and  infinite 
patience  in  seeing  those  expectations  realized 
Developing  such  teachers  requires  that 
schoolmen  take  a  much  more  active  role  in 
training  the  teachers  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
in  retraining  those  we  already  have  Each 
school  system  can  vise  its  outstanding  teach- 
ers now  to  train  others,  through  flexible 
arrangements  that  permit  less  experienced 
teachers  to  work  with  the  most  experienced 
and  proficient.  Teaching  Is  like  tennis.  You 
learn  to  do  it  better  by  doing  It  with  someone 
who  Is  better  at  It  than  you  are  ^^ 

The  fifth  program-component  that  we 
ought  to  stress  is  individualized  instruction. 
We  must  remove  the  straight  Jacket  that  our 
administrative  groupings  Impose  on  children 
and  allow  each  to  proceed  at  his  own  pace, 
neither  holding  liick  the  gifted  nor  forcing 
the   slow    We  have  paid   lip  service  to  this 
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idea  for  years.  Now  that  we  have  the  means  to 
put  it  Into  action,  we  must  do  so. 

The  sixtU  and  last  recommendation  may  be 
the  hardest  to  achieve — racial  integration  of 
the  schools  We  know  chat  the  success  of  ;i 
child  is  affected  by  whom  he  goes  to  school 
with;  that  children  learn  as  much  from 
their  classmates  as  from  their  teachers — 
maybe  more:  that  a  child's  feeling  about  his 
chances  for  success  in  life  are  diminished  by 
attending  a  segregated  school.  We  know  also 
that  there  is  a  strong  connection  between 
this  feeling,  this  "self-Image.  "  and  what  he 
actually  achieves  in  school. 

Kiiowing  these  things,  ve  educators  must 
keep  school  desegregation  on  our  agenda,  re- 
fusing to  b^k  away  from  the  Job  Just  be- 
cause it  is  so  difficult  We  must  keep  chipping 
away  at  the  barriers  to  desegregated  school- 
ing— not  just  for  the  sake  of  minority  group 
children,  but  for  the  sake  of  white  children 
as  well,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  com- 
munity. In  America  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  high  quality,  totally  segregated  edu- 
cation. 

WHAT    .ABOUT  THE  PAROCHIAL    SCHOOLS 

What  have  these  recommendations,  origi- 
nally addressed  to  public  school  administra- 
tors, to  do  with  the  parochial  schools?  With- 
out n  doubt  parochial  schools  can  go  to  work 
on  thfSlist  of  priorities  just  as  effectively  as 
public  schools  But  the  more  Important  point 
I  want  to  raise  is  that  Catholic  schools  have 
a  number  of  characteristics  that  specially  fit 
them  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
Improvement  of  American  society  by  deter- 
mining to  make  a  major  new  effort  to  Im- 
prove urban  education.  Three  particular 
characteristics  are  of  special  importance: 

First,  the  Catholic  educational  system  is 
mainly  metropolitan  in  nature.  For  histori- 
cal reasons  having  to  do  with  immigration 
patterns,  your  clientele — and  hence  your 
schools  and  colleges — are  concentrated  in 
the  major  cities  and  their  suburbs 

Second,  while  Catholic  education  most  ad- 
here to  standards  set  by  various  regional  and 
State  accrediting  bodies,  it  operates  outside 
the  political  system  that  sometimes  prevents 
public  school  superintendents  from  doing 
what  the>  know  to  be  the  wisest  thing  for 
education.  In  effect,  the  parochial  system  is 
relatively  free  from  the  restraints  of  state 
educational  policy — much  of  which,  devised 
to  server  iral  areas.  Ignore  the  realities  of 
the  central  city  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

Third,  the  political  boundaries  of  the  paro- 
chial school  system — the  147  dioceses  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church — comprise  both 
cities  and  suburbs,  thus  permitting  a  metro- 
politan   approach    to    educational    problems. 

These  three  characteristics  fit  the  Catho- 
lic educational  system  to  join  the  public 
system  in  improving  urban  education,  and 
they  give  it  some  possibilities  for  elements  of 
leadership.  Their  freedom  from  many  po- 
litical restraints,  their  concentration  In 
urban  areas,  and  the  metropolitan  character 
of  their  organization  enable  Catholic  schools. 
colleges,  and  universities  to  move  together 
with  a  daring  that  may  be  denied  to  public 
education  officials.  You  can  mount  experi- 
mental programs  without  the  slow  process  of 
seeking  formal  public  approval;  you  can 
reach  for  desegregation  without  fearing  re- 
taliation at  the  ballot  box — though  you  may 
encounter  it  in  the  collection  basket.  By  re- 
fusing to  abandon  the  inner-clties  as  your 
traditional  clientele  moves  to  the  suburbs, 
you  can  serve  an  American  society  that  has 
not  yet  overcome  the  political  fragmenta- 
tion and  economic  myopia  which  make  our 
cities  powerless  to  help  themselves.  Indeed, 
you  can  seek  new  adventures  of  cooperation 
with  public  schools,  if  you  can  locate  school 
leaders  who  are  unafraid  to  challenge  some 
of  the  unconstructive  assumptions  of  tra- 
ditional church-state  separation.  Leaders  of 
this  character  are  emerging  in  at  least  a  few 
cities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rt MARKS 

In  response  to  such  a  suggestion  from  a 
public  ofHcial.  Catholic  education  officials 
mlttht  well  ask.  -Why?"  Why  should  Catholic 
education,  which  received  precious  little  help 
from  the  public  sector  on  its  own  financial 
problems.  exF>end  its  resources  to  accomplish 
a  social  redemption  that  may  properly  be 
called  the  responsibility  of  public  agencies? 
Why  ■should  the  Catholic  parent,  who  sup- 
ports his  own  parish  school  and  at  the  same 
time  supi>orts  public  education  with  his 
taxes,  dig  even  deeper  in  his  pocket  to  edu- 
cate non-Catholic  children  in  the  ghetto? 
Why,  when  every  request  from  Catholics  for 
public  aid  raises  a  new  hue  and  ci-y  from 
non-Catholics  about  church  and  state, 
should  Catholic  institutions  try  to  do  their 
part  to  ball  out  the  public  sector? 

CATHOLIC    EDUCATION 

To  answer  these  questions.  I  will  embark 
on  a  somewhat  shaky  foray  Into  history  and 
the  rationale  underlying  Catholic  education. 
In  the  process,  I  fully  expect  to  raise  some 
tempers.  I  do  not  claim  for  my  remarks  any 
ultimate  wisdom;  indeed.  I  anticipate  that  I 
may  say  some  questionable  things  But  it 
seems  to  me  important  today  that  all  edu- 
cators run  such  risks,  for  our  conventional 
wisdom  has  so  far  proven  unequal  to  the 
social  problems  that  face  us;  it  may  be  time 
to  hazard  a  hunch  or  two  and  see  wliat 
happens 

Catholic  education  emerged  partly  as  a 
defense  against  a  public  education  that  was 
clearly  Protestant,  even  anti-Catholic,  in  na- 
ture The  public  schools  did  not  merely  ig- 
nore the  Catholic  belief  of  some  of  their 
students:   they  were  positively  hostile  to  it. 

That  time  has  passed.  Though  some  schools 
in  certain  regions  of  the  U.S.A.  retain  a  defi- 
nite tincture  of  militant  Protestant  feeling.  I 
think  it  fair  to  say  that  most  American  pub- 
lic schools  today  are  neutral  toward  religion. 
This  being  the  case.  I  think  one  might  argue 
that  one  of  the  original  motivations  for  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  schools  has  disap- 
peared. And  lest  this  statement  sound  like 
an  outsider's  Improperly  poking  his  nose  into 
your  business,  let  me  quote  an  insider. 

In  1890.  in  an  address  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Archbishop  John  Ireland 
had  this  to  say: 

"I  am  the  friend  and  the  advocate  of  the 
state  school.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  time  I  uphold  the  parish  school.  I 
do  sincerely  wish  the  need  of  it  did  not  exist. 
I  would  have  all  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  people  state  schools." 

If  Archbishop  Ireland's  reason  for  uphold- 
ing the  parochial  school  was  "the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time" — that  is  to  say, 
the  antt-Catholic  tendency  of  public  schools 
in  the  19th  century — and  If  that  bias  has 
disappeared,  what  Is  the  reason  for  parochial 
schools  now'? 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  even  by  implica- 
tion, that  Catholic  education  be  scrapped.  If 
it  were,  public  education  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  would  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Moreover,  ;w  Father  Greeley  and  Dr.  Rossi 
point  out  in  The  Education  of  Catholic 
Americans.  '.  .  .  being  for  or  against  a  school 
system  with  over  five  million  students  Is  like 
being  for  or  against  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
It  is  great  fun.  but  it  does  not  notably  alter 
the  reality." 

PRIORITIES    AND    CATHOLIC    EDLXATION 

Rather  I  would  argue  that  an  examination 
of  priorities  Is  In  order  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion. American  Catholic  education  has  In  a 
major  way  succeeded.  It  has  transformed  a 
predominantly  immigrant  class,  poor  and  dis- 
criminated against,  into  an  affluent  popula- 
tion indistinguishable  from  its  Protestant 
neighbors  in  any  way  except  religious  belief. 
They  have  followed  their  Protestant  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  suburbs;  they  have  bought 
power-mowers  and  a  second  car  and  backyard 
barbecues. 

In   these  circumstanes  of  social  and  eco- 
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nomlc  parity,  I  question  whether  the  single 
distinction  between  parochial  and  public 
schools — the  provision  of  religious  instruc- 
tion— justifies  the  continuing  establishment 
of  a  highly  expensive,  dual  school  system  in 
the  suburbs  when  our  cities  and  their  schools 
are  so  dangerously  close  to  disaster. 

Religious  instruction  is  a  worthwhile  end 
In  itself.  It  need  not  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  another  way  of  belief  is  warring 
against  it.  nor  does  it  lose  its  justification  ;us 
religious  hostility  vanishes.  But  I  believe 
that  religious  instruction  can  be  efTectnely 
carried  forward  without,  at  the  same  time, 
demanding  of  Catholic  parents  that  thev 
finance  instruction  in  geography,  arithnieric. 
science,  and  tlrlver-training  as  well.  Greeley 
and  Rossi  report  that  Confraternity  of  CIids- 
tian  Doctrine  chisses  for  Catholic  stutleiit,s 
in  public  schools  have  had  only  modest  mk-- 
cess.  To  that  I  would  reply — along  with  m.mv 
Catholic  educators — that  what  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  said  of  Christianity  is  true  it 
CCD:  It's  a  fine  idea,  but  it's  never  been  iriea 
It  has  never  been  financed  adequately.  loid 
it  might  well  succeed  if  it  received  a  portion 
of  the  funds  now  going  into  new  parochi<il 
schools  in  the  subvirbs.  into  Catholic  swim- 
ming pools  and  Catholic  football  uniforms. 

This  is  not  an  either-or  argument.  It  I.^  it 
question  of  priorities.  If  all  of  American  edu- 
cation were  adequately  financed,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  Catholic  education  to 
address  Itself  to  urban  needs. 

That  is  not  the  case.  Many  suburbs  cin 
take  care  of  themselves — but  our  cities  iipetl 
help,  and  Catholic  education  can  provide  .i 
share  of  that  help.  I  realize  the  financial 
problems  that  Catholic  education  faces,  .ind 
that  in  some  areas,  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
fiscal  ropes.  Yet  I  wonder  whether  Catholic 
education  serves  its  own  self  interest  or  the 
National  interest  by  borrowing  to  build  in 
the  suburbs  while  our  cities  cry  out  for  help. 

Do  good  public  schools  make  bad  Protp.s- 
tants?  I  doubt  that  many  of  you  would  feel 
comfortable  arguing  so.  and  I  doubt  thnt 
good  public  schools  make  bad  Catholics. 
either.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  growing  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  investment  In  education 
might  go  to  the  cities — not  only  for  the  good 
of  the  cities  themselves,  and  for  the  good  f'i 
American  society,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
American  Catholic  church  as  well. 

I  add  this  last  clause  because  I  think  that 
.American  Catholic  education  has  reached 
a  new  stage  in  its  evolution.  It  began  .is  an 
immigrant  system;  it  is  one  no  longer.  If  l: 
is  to  flourish,  it  must — like  any  other  success- 
ful organism — adapt  to  changing  circum- 
stances: it  must  meet  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual challenges  put  forward  by  an  evolving 
nation,  an  evolving  world,  and  an  evolvine 
American  Catholicism.  It  must  look  to  its 
intellectual  underpinnings,  to  its  reasons  for 
being — for  the  old  ones  seem  to  be  losing 
some  of  their  validity. 

PROBLEMS    FACING    PAROCHIAL    SCHOOLS 

You  see  the  signs  of  trouble  better  than  I 
problems  with  financial  resources;  majnr 
criticism  of  the  parochial  schools;  declines  m 
attendance  which,  though  modest,  are  strik- 
ing in  view  of  the  increasing  numbers  and 
affluence  of  the  Catholic  population:  growing 
dissatisfaction  among  younger  priests  and 
nuns,  and  growing  difficulty  in  attractuis 
young  people  to  the  religious  life;  an  apathv 
among  college  students  toward  the  tradi- 
tional activities  of  their  religion,  and  a  con- 
sequent striking-out  in  harmful  as  well  '•>£ 
wholesome  ways  for  new  meanings  that  may 
or  may  not  bear  the  formal  insignia  of 
Catholicism. 

Such  problems  are  perhaps  more  visible  m 
Catholicism,  but  they  puzzle  churchmen  >; 
every  denomination,  leading  them  to  seek  tlie 
reason  why.  Is  it  because  our  young  people 
crave  comfort,  and  reject  the  discipline,  the 
necessary  sacrifice  and  self-denial  of  religious 
belief? 

I  would  say  not.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
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that  many  of  the  most  able  young  people 
of  our  time  have  come  increasingly  to  reject 
organized  religion  preci.=:ely  because  the 
churches  In  America— Protestant.  Jewish,  and 
Catholic — are  such  a  thumping  success.  And 
if  the  Christian  message  in  our  time  seems 
increasingly  to  go  unheard,  if  organized  reli- 
gion seems  to  evoke  us  much  cvnlcism  as  en- 
liiusiasm  from  those  under  30.  it  in:iy  be  be- 
cause the  churches — while  preaching  a  denial 
of  worldllness — have  too  often  embraced  it. 
have  profited  from  it.  have  accepted  "the 
American  way  of  life"  in  its  most  superficial, 
materialistic  sense 

I  would  wonder  whether  the  current  tur- 
moil and  rejection  of  traditional  religion 
among  younger  persons  represents  not  a  crav- 
ing lor  a  more  comfortable  w.iy  of  life,  but 
rather  disappointment  over  the  apparent  dis- 
sipation of  that  brilliant  vision  of  service 
that  religious  commitment  has  traditionally 
offered.  I  would  question  whether  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Peace  Corps,  Vista,  and 
Teacher  Corps  do  not  represent — for  young 
;ahelsts.  Jews.  Christians,  the  uncommitted — 
that  very  appeal  to  selflessness  that  Chris- 
tianity once  held  out  to  those  who  prefer 
worthwhile  adventure  to  organized  security. 
And  I  would  ask.  finally,  whether  preoccupa- 
tion with  success  and  the  successful  on  the 
!)art  of  Catholic  education  in  the  United 
.states  might  not  very  well  represent  the 
jiravest  threat  to  Us  continued  health. 

If  Catholic  education  is  to  retain  Its  vitali- 
ty, it  must  remember  that  its  prime  reason 
for  being  in  the  circumstances  of  our  time 
goes  back  much  further  than  John  Ireland 
or  John  Carroll,  further  back  than  the 
founding  of  the  American  Republic,  further 
back  than  the  Protestant  Reformation,  or 
Aquinas.  Augustine,  and  the  early  Church 
Fathers. 

Catholic  education  draws  its  basic  reason 
for  being  not  from  the  American  situation, 
but  from  the  basic  Christian  message:  love 
God;  love  your  neighbor.  Whatever  other 
: unctions  circumstances  might  give  religious 
education  at  one  time  or  another,  in  one 
country  or  another.  Catholic  education  must 
be  judged  by  its  success  in  exemplifying 
human  concern  for  other  humans.  And  if 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges  raise  up  a  new 
i!en,°ration  of  young  Americans  with  a  firm 
belief  in  God  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
doctrine,  they  will  have  realized  only  half 
if  the  opportunity  that  beckons  them.  They 
■Aill  have  failed  to  grasp  the  additional  op- 
portunity of  reaching  out  to  serve  those 
members  of  our  society  who  most  need 
I'.elp — those  members,  those  neighbors,  who 
.ire  not  necessarily  Catholic. 

EDUCATING    THE    tTRBAN    POOR 

In  urging  that  Catholic  educators  take 
upon  themselves  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
educating  the  urban  poor.  I  recognize  that 
I  advocate  a  course  which — from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint — is  dubious.  But  if  our 
churches  ever  test  their  efforts  against  the 
single  standard  of  fiscal  prudence,  they  will 
work  themselves  out  of  existence.  We  have 
plenty  of  banks  in  America,  and  together 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Wash- 
ington they  provide  all  the  fiscal  prudence 
we  need — perhaps  more. 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  offer  some- 
thing more.  "Let  us  be  fools  for  Christ's 
sake."  said  St.  Paul.  This  was  the  kind  of 
statement  that  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  understood,  and— by  rejecting  an  easy 
prudence  and  espousing  a  life  of  uncon- 
taminated  idealism— he  built  a  majestic 
tiream. 

He  is  gone,  and  both  the  American  reality 
;ind  the  American  dream  are  poorer  in  con- 
sequence. We  badly  need  high-minded  vi- 
sionaries who  can  help  the  poorest  of  our 
children  see  a  new  dream  and  fashion  a 
better  reality.  For  our  Nation's  sake.  Catholic 
education  must  join  the  rest  of  education  to 
give  them  a  new  horizon. 
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DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA  HELICOP- 
TER SERVICE 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
keen  disappointment  that  I  learned  last 
week  that  an  initial  decision  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  found  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  does  not  re- 
quire the  authorization  of  scheduled 
helicopter  service  in  the  'Washington 
area. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  such  service  from  a  comprehensive 
area  transportation  standpoint,  aiid  the 
initial  decision  to  defer  certification  of 
this  service  may  well  represent  a  step 
backward  instead  of  a  step  forward  in 
the  solution  of  area  transportation  needs. 
There  can  be  no  are:ument  that  there 
are  pressins  problems  in  tiound  conees- 
tion  at  National  Airport  and  certainly  a 
.scheduled  helicopter  service  would  have 
served  as  an  important  function  in  shift- 
ing airline  flights  from  National  to  Dulles 
and  Friendship. 

Certification  of  a  scheduled  helicopter 
.service  will  do  much  to  relieve  congestion 
at  National  and  at  the  same  time  make 
more  use  of  the  ultramodern  facilities  at 
Dulles. 

I  favor  the  helicopter  link  and  have 
worked  actively  through  the  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  with  my  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Sam  Friedel.  to  help 
turn  this  idea  into  proposals  with  def- 
inite shapes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  helicopter  service  investiga- 
tion will  not  wither  and  die  on  the  vine 
and  that  the  Board  will  find  occa.sion  to 
review  these  preliminary  determinations. 
I  note  also  that  my  feelings  regard- 
ing the  commuter  helicopter  service  are 
also  shared  bv  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  I  place  the  Star's  Saturday 
editorial  Commuter  'Copters"  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

Commuter  Copters 
There  is  no  end  of  constructive  speculation 
In  the  aviation  trade  about  the  logic  of 
helicopter  use  In  the  urban  transportation 
dilemma — especially  in  terms  of  the  mount- 
ing human  congestion  at  metropolitan  air- 
ports. 

Some  months  ago.  moreover,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  received  applications  for 
scheduled  helicopter  service  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  from  no  less  than  five  aspir- 
ing operators  One  pitch  was  from  a  con- 
sortium of  10  major  airlines,  requesting  per- 
mission to  provide  at  least  24  round  trips 
daily  linking  National,  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship Airports — and  eventually  downtown 
Washington — at  fares  which  did  not  sound 
exorbitant.  The  proposition  struck  us  at 
the  time  as  ;tn  extremely  welcome  display 
of  airline  Initiative.  The  concept,  moreover, 
has  won  favor  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

So  what  happens?  After  due  considera- 
tion, CAB  Examiner  William  J.  Madden  has 
concluded  that  there  Is  no  present  need  for 
such  services  in  the  Washington  area,  and 
therefore  has  rejected  the  appeals. 
Among   other    things,    in    Madden's    view. 
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the  proposed  services  would  amount  to  "a 
luxury  for  a  relatively  few  users" — a  clien- 
tele so  selective  as  not  to  warrant  "financial 
assistance,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
assistance." 

In  regard  to  latter  point,  the  government's 
coolness  to  such  overtures  In  the  past  has 
generally  been  viewed  as  a  desire  to  avoid 
federal  subsidies,  which  have  assisted  hell- 
copter  programs  In  other  cities. 

One  of  the  major  attractions  of  the  cur- 
rent proposals,  however,  was  a  clear  private 
obligation  to  absorb  deficits  initially  re- 
quired— at  no  cost  to  the  government.  That 
being  the  case,  the  finding  of  the  examiner 
makes  no  sense  whatever.  It  ought  to  Ijc 
reviewed   and   reversed. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  commuter  'cop- 
ters are  not  a  major  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  moving  massive  numbers  ol  people. 
In  our  own  area,  lor  example,  they  are 
sur.'lv  no  substitute  lor  an  etfecltve 
system  of  rail  transit  But  what  of  that? 
"There  Is  surely  a  role  lor  this  means  of 
transportation— which  will  never  be  de- 
fined  unless   someone   looks   for   It. 


CAMPUS  COERCION 


HON.  WILLI.^M  F   RYAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9,  I 
was  one  of  !^i  Members  who  opposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  bar  students  or  employees  who  disobey 
university  regulations  from  receiving 
Federal  .scholarship  and  loan  funds.  I 
also  opposed  a  similar  amendment  re- 
stricting National  Science  Foundation 
grants,  when  it  was  included  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  on 
May  8. 

The  serious  objections  to  these  amend- 
ments are  well  stated  in  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13. 
entitled  "Campus  Coercion.'  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  1:3.  1968 1 
Campus  Coercion 
The  threat  by  the  House  to  punish  rebel- 
lious college  students  by  cutting  t'lcm  off 
from  Federal  loans  and  scholarships  Is  a  dan- 
gerous excursion  Into  political  primltivism. 
The  disregard  of  campus  democracy  by  a  mi- 
nority of  disruptive  and  irresponsible  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  no  way 
justifies  such  Congressional  vendeltus  In  di- 
rect conflict  with  democratic  freedoms.  Cam- 
pus .stability  must  be  safeguarded  by  sound 
reforms  on  the  part  of  the  .icademic  com- 
niunlty  and  by  enforcement  ol  its  own  dem- 
ocratic rules,  not  by  governmental  threats  of 
fiscal  sanctions. 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  so  many  poli- 
ticians appear  to  think  ol  Federal  subsidy 
of  students  as  an  indulgent  uncle's  bene- 
f.iction.  In  reality,  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  Is  at  least  .is  vital  to 
the  future  health  of  the  nation  as  it  Is  to  the 
personal  careers  ol  Individual  tuudents.  But, 
more  important,  to  turn  Federal  stipends 
into  a  device  to  regulate  student  views  and 
behavior  Is  to  stoop  to  methods  generally 
:issoclated  with  totalitarian  st.ues.  Such  ac- 
tion can  only  give  support  to  those  extrem- 
ists among  today's  students  who  charge  that 
the  campus  is  doing  the  mercenary  bidding 
of  a   repressive  establishment. 

Federal  interference  with  higher  education 
is  an  intolerable  violation  ul  academic  free- 
dom. To  permit  such  intrusions  would  under- 
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mlne'the  nation's  security  far  more  severely 
than  the  disruptive  insurrection  of  Irrespon- 
sible vouths. 


THREE    MARYLANDERS    KILLED    IN 
VIETNAM 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Spec  4  Gar\-  E  Canapp.  1st  Lt.  Karl  L. 
Bullard.  and  1st  Lt.  Donald  J.  Mattaro. 
three  flne  young  men  from  Marj'land. 
were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  commend  their  bravery  and  honor 
their  memories  by  including  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Record  : 

Three     Marylanders     Die     in     Viet     War — 

Soldiers   Came    Prom    City,    Churchville. 

Lancley  Park 

Three  soldiers  from  Maryland.  Including  a 
le-year-old  Baltimore  youth,  were  killed  In 
Vletnanv  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

They  are:  | 

Spec.  4  Gary  E.  Canapp.  19.  son' of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Robert  E.  Canapp.  5110  Kenwood 
Avenue 

1st  Lt  Karl  L  Bullard.  20.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Ralph  G  Bullard.  Carson's  Run  Road. 
Churchville 

Isl  Lt  Donald  J.  Mattaro.  Jr..  23.  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  J  Mattaro.  Br.,  of  1710 
Merrlmac  Drive.  Langley  Park. 

less     than     3     WEEKS 

Specialist  Canapp  had  been  in  Vietnam 
a  little  less  than  three  weeks  when  he  was 
killed  in  a  foxhole  Tuesday  by  small  arms 
fire,  his  father  said  yesterday. 

A  member  of  the  1 73d  .Mrborne.  Specialist 
Canapp  enlisted  in  the  .Army  In  September. 
1967  He  had  been  graduated  from  Oakley 
High  School  last  June. 

Mr  Canapp  said  his  son  wrote  that  Viet- 
nam was  a  beautiful  place"  and  that  he  was 
fighting  in  a  different  area  every  day.  He 
said  his  son  planned  to  reenllst  in  the  Army 
and  go  back  to  Vietnam. 


LEFT  ON   EASTER 

The  youth  trained  at  Forts  Bragg,  Gordon 
and  Bennett  before  being  sent  overseas.  He 
left  Baltimore  for  Vietnam  on  Easter. 

Besides  his  parents.  Specialist  Canapp  Is 
survived  by  four  brothers.  Robert  E.  Canapp 
Jr..  Roy.  Craig  and  Keith  Canapp;  four  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  P.^tricla  Engle.  Phyllis.  Nancy  and 
Cindy  Canapp:  his  paternal  grandparents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Canapp.  and  his 
maternal  grandparents.  Mr.  and  sirs-  William 
K'artz.  ;;11  of  Baltimore. 


DIED   IN    SAICON 

Lieutenant  Bullard  died  Mondaly  in  a  Sai- 
gon hospital  of  wounds  received  In  action, 
his  mother  said.  A  patrol  leader  In  the  503d 
Airborne,  he  had  been  in  Vletinam  since 
October. 

.\  graduate  of  Bel  Air  Junior  High  School. 
Lieuten.;nt  Bullard  went  to  high  school  in 
Florida.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  In  April. 
1966.  after  attending  Dade  JunioiT  College  in 
Florida. 

Mrs.  Bullard  said  her  son  received  his  basic 
training  at  Port  Bennlng  and  then  was  sent 
to  OfHcers  Candidate  School.  He  went  to 
Panama  for  jungle  training  and  then  to 
Port  Bragg,  where  the  503d.  a  new  outfit,  was 
being  formed. 

Lieutenant  Bullard  had  wanted  to  go  into 
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the  82nd  Airborne  where  his  father  had 
served  from  1942  to  1951.  Mr.  Bullard  retired 
In  1964  as  a  master  sergeant  after  23  years 
In  the  Army. 

HEAT  AND  RAIN 

Mrs.  Bullard  said  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  her  son  a  week  ago  apologizing  for  not 
having  written  In  the  last  month  because 
he  had  been  on  four  fire  missions.  He  wrote 
that  the  rain  was  heavy  and  said  he  did  not 
know  which  was  worse,  the  heat  or  the  mon- 
soon. 

Lieutenant  Bullard .  planned  to  make  a 
career  In  the  Army  and  had  extended  his  tour 
in  Vietnam  for  another  six  months. 

His  mother  said  he  felt  he  was  doing  some- 
thing that  was  necessary,  but  felt  sorry  for 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Besides  his  parents,  Lieutenant  Bullard  is 
survived  by  a  brother.  David,  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Barbara  Sollday.  of  Miami, 
Fla. 

UNDER   HEAVY    FIRE 

Lieutenant  Mattaro,  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam since  July.  1967.  planned  to  be  married 
August  30.  his  father  said.  A  member  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  he  was  killed  by  a  mor- 
tar shell  under  h^iivv  nre  Wednesday. 


May  13,  1968 


May  IS,  1968 


MARY    LYNN    DONOHUE:     AN    OUT- 
STANDING YOUNG  AMERICAN 


DISORDER  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON    BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  when  the  legislative  process 
becomes  closely  tied  to  the  morning's 
headlines  that  actions  are  taken  in  haste 
and  with  insufficient  deliberation. 

I  fear  that  the  House  fell  into  that 
tempting,  but  dangerous  trap,  last  week 
when  it  expressed  its  indignation  at  stu- 
dent riots  by  acting  with  an  abandon 
appropriate  to  a  student,  but  not  a  leg- 
islative body.  This  is  another  ill-con- 
ceived retaliation  to  events  from  which 
cooler  heads  must  save  us. 

The  New  York  Post  showed  a  better 
perspective  when  it  commented  on  the 
House's  action  in  this  editorial: 
Disorder  in  the  House 

Incensed  by  turbulent  disorders  and  dem- 
onstrations at  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  a 
throng  of  legislative  sit-ins  has  run  riot 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — haranguing 
at  length,  flinging  law  into  the  air  and  finally 
voting  to  deny  federal  aid  of  any  kind  to 
college  students  or  faculty  who  participate  In 
riots  or  disruption. 

The  Washington  demonstration  was  at 
least  its  sophomorlc  as  anything  it  crudely 
intended  to  control.  The  law  could  not  be 
enforced.  It  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom  to  manage 
internal  atlalrs.  The  House  bill  is.  in  fact,  the 
kind  of  threat  of  federal  Interference  with 
education  which  Congressional  conserva- 
tives— doubtless  including  many  who  sup- 
ported this  bill — never  tire  of  invoking  when 
education-aid  bills  are  debated. 

The  House  bill  Is  even  more  extreme  than 
the  similarly  hysterical  measiu-e  approved  by 
the  New  York  State  Senate  this  week,  which 
would  bar  state  aid  to  students  convicted  of 
crime — even  "unlawful  assembly  " — on  cam- 
pus. .Assembly  Speaker  Travla  i  D-Brooklyn) . 
to  his  credit,  "completely  disapproves"  of  the 
bill.  We  hope  leaders  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  will 
take  the  same  view  of  the  House  version. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  May  9.  1968.  Mary 
Lynn  Donohue.  of  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  wa."; 
presented  with  the  Young  American 
Medal  for  Service  for  1966  by  President 
Johnson  at  a  White  House  ceremony. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  this 
ceremony  and  to  watch  as  President 
Johnson  commended  Mary  Lynn  and  tho 
two  other  Young  American  Medal  recip- 
ients and  pinned  on  the  .symbol  of  then- 
service 

Mary  Lynn  received  the  award  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  leadership  and  service  to 
her  community.  State,  and  Nation.  Her 
accomplishments  are  many,  and  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out: 

■Vou  are  a  credit  to  your  generation  and  an 
inspiration  to  your  President  and  to  your 
country 

I  am  proud  of  Mary  Lynn  for  her  ded- 
icated service  to  others  and  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  this 
young  woman's  record  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  two  articles  from  the  She- 
boy  ean  Press  on  Mary  Lynn  Donohue: 

President  Pays  Tribute  to  Mary  Lynn 
Donohue 

Washington.  D.C. — Smiling  sweetly  and 
humbly  saying.  'Thank  you.  Mr,  President," 
Mary  Lynn  Donohue  of  isheboygan  was  pre- 
sented with  one  of  three  Young  American 
Medals  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Thursday. 

Presentation  of  the  medals,  for  braverv 
and  public  service,  gave  Mr.  Johnson,  in  liis 
own  words,  "a  chance  to  honor  courage  on 
the  homefront  instead  of  the  battlefield." 

"You  are  a  credit  to  your  generation  and 
an  inspiration  to  your  President  and  to  your 
country."  he  told  the  trio. 

Besides  Miss  Donohue.  18.  leader  of  sev- 
eral volunteer  youth  programs  in  Shet>oygan 
the  recipients  were  William  G.  Glynn  III. 
16.  of  Westbury,  N.Y,.  who  rescued  a  man 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  two-hour  battle 
against  high  seas,  and  Carmalita  CapUla.  19, 
of  Kallua.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  who  worked  as  :: 
volunteer  every  day  she  was  not  in  school  in 
1966  to  aid  the  mentally  ill  at  Hawaii  State 
Hospital. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Dono- 
hue. 2215  N  4th  St  .  Mary  Lynn  is  a  1967 
graduate  of  North  High  School  and  former 
president  of  the  Sheboygan  .Association  oi 
Youth. 

She  directed  more  than  1.000  area  youths 
in  fund-raising  projects  for  the  USO.  March 
of  Dimes  and  Muscular  Dystrophy,  and  also 
hosted  a  Christmas  party  for  60  children  in 
the  Head  Start  program. 

Now  a  freshman  at  Lawrence  University 
in  -Appleton.  she  is  the  second  Sheboygan 
resident  to  receive  the  Young  .'Vmerlcan 
Medal  in  four  years.  In  1964.  Jean  DeMaster, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  DeMaster.  707 
Mayflower  Ave.,  won  the  coveted  award. 

Thursday's  awards  ceremony,  in  the  Cabi- 
net -oom  of  the  White  House,  was  attended 
by  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Dean  Griswold  and  FBI  Director  J,  Edg.ir 
Hoover. 

Miss  Donohue's  parents  were  also  present  to 


hear  Mr.  Johnson  comment  on  the  ferment 

of  youth. 

Same  of  it  Is  foolish,  some  self  destruc- 
tive, but  most  of  it  represents  power  for  good, 
power  for  constructive  change. 

"I  think  most  of  it  Is  brave  and  selfless,' 
the  President  observed. 

Miss  Donohue,  President  Johnson  and  the 
other  participants  in  the  ceremony  all  wore 
leis.  gifts  from  .Miss  Papilla,  who  gave  Mr. 
Johnson  a  traditional  Hawaiian  kiss  when 
she  placed  the  necklace  of  flowers  about  his 
neck. 

M.\RY  Lynn  Tells  Story  Behind  Young 
.American  Medal 
I  By     Margvierlte     Schumann,     of     Lawrence 
University) 
Mary  Lynn  Donohue.  whose  gay  blue  eyes 
and    gift    for    persuasion    are    logical    equip- 
ment  for  anyone  with   an  Irish  surname,  is 
as   all-Amerlcan    as   Sheboygan,    her   home- 
town. 

Thursday,  she.  along  with  a  boy  from  New 
York  and  a  girl  from  Hawaii,  demonstrated 
they  were  all-Amerlcan  In  a  special  way: 
they  were  presented  with  Young  American 
medals  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  boy  from  Westbury.  NY.,  received  a 
medal  for  bravery  for  saving  a  man  from 
drowning  off  Fire  Island:  the  girl  from 
Hawaii  received  a  service  medal  for  work 
with  mental  patients:  and  Mary,  who  is  now 
a  freshman  at  Lawrence  University  received  a 
.service  medal  for  her  work  as  president  of  the 
.Sheboygan  Association  of  Youth  iSAYi 

"The  Sheboygan  Association  of  Youth  is 
a  three-year  old  clty-wlde  organization  of 
more  than  1 .000  members  who  feel  a  more 
positive  image  of  what  youth  are  really  like 
must  be  put  before  the  community,"  Mary 
s.iys.  "Through  charity  drives  and  service 
prolects  that  SAY  sponsors,  youth  not  only 
iielp  the  city,  taut  also  help  project  a  sincere  ^ 
image  of  themselves.  The  adults  of  Sheboy- 
gan have  discovered  that  SAY  is  perhaps  one 
c>f  the  best  ways  to  communicate  with  teen- 
agers because  it  is  the  only  organized  'voice 
of  youth'  in  Sheboygan  except  for  church 
youth  groups  " 

directed  participation 
As  president  of  SAY.  Mary  directed  teen- 
participation  in  fund  raising  projects  for 
mental  health.  People  to  People,  the  USO, 
March  of  Dimes  and  other  causes  She  also 
recruited  volunteers  for  Head  Start  pro- 
grams and  was  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Sheboygan  Human 
Rights  Association 

'The  largest  single  sum  we  raised  for  a 
project  was  $300  for  the  USO,"  Mary  re- 
called. "It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
planned  a  dance  in  my  life,  and  I  was  really 
worried.  I  never  realized  there  was  so  much 
work  involved  in  giving  a  dance!  "  But  the 
project  that  gave  her  the  most  personal  sat- 
isfaction was  a  Christmas  party  for  the  Head 
Start  children, 

"The  greatest  experience  for  me  as  presi- 
dent of  SAY  was  being  exposed  to  the  adult 
community."  Mary  continued.  'T  went  to 
PTA  and  city  counsel  meetings:  I  met  alder- 
men and  other  civic  leaders,  and  I  learned 
how   adult   charitable   organizations    work." 

treated  as  equal 

"So  many  times  I  would  go  to  meetings  and 
I  would  lie 'the  Youth'  present  and  then  they 
would  ask  me  How  does  youth  feel  about 
this'"  While  it  was  hardly  Instant  under- 
standing, still  they  dealt  with  me  as  an 
equ.u." 

.Another  great  beaiefit.  in  Mary's  opinion, 
was  learning  how  to  plan  and  organize.  "I 
like  to  think  that  I  can  now  pick  up  an  Idea 
for  a  project,  give  it  some  life  and  make  it 
go."  .<;he  says. 

Still  a  third  party  by-product  of  community 
service  on  the  teen-level  was  that  "I  got  my 
own  telephone  extension."  Mary  reports 
happily.  "I  used  to  study  in  my  room  upstairs 
with  the  phonograph  blaring,  and  the  night 
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my  mother  had  to  walk  to  the  stairs  20  times 
and  scream  above  the  music  convinced  her 
that  I  should  have  a  phone  in  my  room," 

One  of  the  strongest  Influences  in  Mary's 
life  is  the  recent  pastor  of  St.  Clemeni"s 
Catholic  Church  in  Sheboygan.  Father  Ken- 
neth Pleber,  who  is  now  serving  In  Water- 
ford. 

SPECIAL  FRIEND 

"A  lot  of  kids  don"t  have  any  adult 
friends — I  feel  I'm  very  lucky  to  have  two  or 
three."  Mary  stated.  Among  these  two  or 
three.  Father  Fieber  is  special:  he  has  stirred 
her  sympathy  and  warmth  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men. 

Actively  concerned  with  civil  rights. 
Father  Fieber  arranged  for  some  of  the  youth 
of  his  parish  to  visit  at  St.  Boniface  in 
Milwaukee,  with  which  Father  Groppl  is 
associated 

"I  lived  in  Milwaukee's  Inner  Core  for  lour 
days  during  the  visit."  Mary  remembers, 
"and  it  was  a  great  experience  for  me  I  wish 
now  I  had  been  more  mature  and  that  I 
could  have  done  it  for  a  longer  period.  I  was 
probably  a  sophomore  in  high  school  before 
I  had  met  a  Negro  or  shaken  a  Negro's  hand  " 

"When  I  visited  in  Milwaukee,  a  girl  pass- 
ing in  a  car  yelled  "Nigger-lover"  at  me,  and 
it  shocked  me.  I  felt  badly  for  the  two  kids 
standing  next  to  me:  if  the  girl  had  hollered 
"White-lover"  at  them  I  would  have  t>een  really 
hurt."  She  added.  "I  met  some  great  kids 
in  Milwaukee." 

The  same  visit  was  "the  first  time  I'd  ever 
seen  poverty.  In  Sheybogan  there's  no  pov- 
erty at  all.  It's  a  necessary  experience  for  a 
teenager  to  see  poverty:  so  many  people  go 
through  there  lives  In  a  middle-class  dream 
world." 

FOR  EQUALITY 

Mary  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  "People  aren't  willing  to  realize  that 
something  has  got  to  happen  in  the  field," 
she  stites  earnestly.  "So  many  of  them  say, 
"Oh.  I'm  for  equality,  but  not  next  door  to 
me  It's  very  difllcult  for  me  to  cope  with 
people  like  that." 

Since  enrolling  at  Lawrence.  Mary  has  tem- 
porarily retired  from  the  role  of  organization 
woman.  "I've  about  had  my  fill  of  charitable 
organizations  for  a  while.  This  year  it  has 
been  nice  not  to  be  Involved  in  every  thing 
and  do  some  studying  for  a  change."  she 
comments. 

She  has.  however,  been  an  announcer  for 
WLFM.  the  Lawrence  University  radio  station, 
doing  three  news  shows  and  a  two-liour  pro- 
gram of  classical  music  each  week. 

"I'm  always  setting  up  self-improvement 
projects,  and  I  decided  it  was  time  I  acquired 
an  appreciation  of  clas.sical  music.  After  a 
couple  of  months  at  WLFM,  I  can  at  least 
listen  to  it  without  wanting  to  turn  it  off." 

Most  winners  modestly  profess  to  be  sur- 
prised when  honors  come  their  way,  but  In 
Mary's  case  her  surprise  hist  March  was  hon- 
est. She  had  forgotten  all  about  the  nomina- 
tion. "It  was  so  long  ago — about  a  year — that 
it  really  had  left  my  mind." 

Mary's  nomination  for  the  Young  American 
medal  came  about  through  her  journalism 
teacher  at  Sheboygan  North  High.  Miss  Fern 
Salisbury,  who  received  an  application  form 
from  a  governor's  commission  in  Madison. 
The  form  was  duly  filled  out  and  a  sheaf  of 
newspaper  clippings  attached.  A  short  time 
later  Mary  was  called  to  Madison  and  given 
a  pin  testifying  to  the  fact  that  she  was  Wis- 
consin's nominee  for  the  honor.  Then  came 
one  year  of  silence. 

When  she  was  reminded  that  the  honor  in- 
cluded an  Invitation  to  the  White  House  and 
that  the  President  would  actually  present 
the  medal,  she  grinned  and  said,  "I'll  prob- 
ably iall  up  the  stairs — I'm  always  doing 
things  like  that." 

But  she  was  a  poised,  humble  honoree  un- 
der Washington  TV  cameras.  The  Mary  Lynn 
Donohues  don't  stumble  when  it's  important, 
whether  it's  accepting  a  medal  from  the  Pres- 
ident or  getting  a  project  off  the  ground. 
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REMEMBER  THE    "PUEBLO"^ 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Concressional  Record  of 
March  11,  1968,  I  commented  at  length 
on  "The  Pueblo  Incident:  Pattern  for 
More?"  asking  .some  very  pointed  ques- 
tions that  so  far  have  not  been  answered 
in  .satisfactory  manner,  emphasizing  that 
the  responsibility  for  this  iunominious 
affair  mu.st  lie  in  Washington,  and  call- 
ing for  an  inquiry  by  the  Congress  to 
|,'lace  such  responsibility. 

Instead  of  the  neccs.sary  investigation 
by  the  Conpress.  the  incident  .seems  to 
have  been  ignored,  obscured  in  deluues 
of  propaganda  about  far  less  conse- 
quential issues,  and  now  almost  foreot- 
ten.  This  is  certainly  not  the  way  in 
which  our  country  became  (jreat  and 
powerful,  but  the  road  to  disaster— no 
road  to  peace,  but  one  to  .surrender  and 
defeat. 

The  late.st  thoughtful  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  the  Pueblo  incident  is 
an  article  by  Maj,  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  publl.shed  in  the 
May  18,  1968.  issue  of  Human  Events.  In 
this.  General  Lane  shows  how  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Pueblo  exposed  the  timid 
quality  of  our  leadership. 

As  the  indicated  article  merits  a  far 
wider  circulation.  I  insert  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

[From  Human  Events,  May  18.  i968| 
Does  Anyone  Remember  the  "Pueblo"? 

I  By  Gen  Thomas  A  Lane) 
Is  It  Idle  in  the  climate  of  our  time  to  cry 
Remember  the  Pueblo!"''  Our  leaders  donl 
want  to  remember  the  Pueblo  They  hope 
that  in  the  turmoil  of  peace  talks,  of  na- 
tional elections,  of  baseball  season  and  of 
summer  vacations,  the  people  will  forget  the 
men  who  offered  their  lives  to  protect  the 
people  Alas,  there  was  a  time  when  an 
.American  government  which  submitted  to 
piracy  would  have  been  instantly  repudi- 
ated by  the  American  people 

You  don't  have  to  catalogue  the  failures 
of  US.  leadership  in  recent  years  to  judge 
its  character.  That  character  Is  transparent 
in  the  Pueblo  case  It  is  the  same  character— 
or  lack  of  character— which  has  mired  this 
country  in  no-win  war  abroad  and  raging 
instirrection  at  home 

Pipsqueak  North  Korea  seized  the  U.SS 
Pueblo  on  the  high  seas  off  Wonsan  harbor 
It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  Pueblo 
had  orders  to  surrender.  The  ship  was  not 
armed  for  self-defense.  It  was  not  escorted 
by  protecting  vessels  Thus,  the  employment 
of  the  Pueblo  was  an  example  of  the  in- 
competence which  U  S.  leadership  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  in  recent  years 

It  is  prudent  for  U.S.  leaders  to  assume 
that  their  secret  operational  orders  are 
known  to  the  enemy  When  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  posted  our  spy  ships  close  td  enemy 
waters  under  orders  not  to  resist  seizure,  he 
was  inviting  the  enemy  to  .seize  th^  ships 
Capture  of  the  electronic  gear  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Exposing  the  timid  quality  of  US.  leader- 
ship would  exalt  Soviet  prestige  in  the 
world.  Soviet  daring  would  influence  the 
wavering  neutrals  to  admit  the  inevitability 
of  Soviet  triumph  *n  the  war  for  the  world. 
And  all  this  could  be  accomplished  without 
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risk  because  the  orders  to  the  spy  ships  were 
known  to  Soviet  Intelligence. 

The  United  States  has  responded  to  the 
Pueblo  seizure  with  diplomatic  protest.  But 
diplomatic  pretest  is  ineffectual  because  our 
leaders  have  reduced  It  to  a  process  of  beg- 
ging. When  the  opponent  knows  that  the 
United  States  will  not  Invoke  sanctions  to 
support  Its  position,  he  can  be  contemptuous 
of  our  words  Diplomacy  becomes  a  sham  to 
deceive   and   pacify   the   American   people 

Panmiinjom  Is  the  scene  of  U  S.  mortifica- 
tion. The  North  Koreans  are  arrogant,  de- 
flant.  insulting.  Why  does  the  United  States 
submit  to  such  calculated  humiliation? 
Does  the  man  in  the  White  House  practice 
this  national  self-abasement  to  show  that  he 
is  a  man  of  peace? 

North  Korean  piracy  is  not  the  subject  of 
discussion.  Why.  they  demand,  did  the 
United  States  violate  North  Korean  waters 
to  spy  on  an  innocent  and  peace-loving 
country?  What  ransom  will  the  United  States 
pay  for  the  return  of  ship  and  crew?  The 
United  States  must  confess  its  guilt,  beg  for- 
giveness and  promise  to  mend  its  ways.  The 
President  betrays  our  national  honor  by  forc- 
ing our  ambassadors  to  submit  to  such 
insult. 

Our  leaders  are  paralyzed  by  a  mortal  fear 
of  conTrbntatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
will  nof  invoke  against  North  Viet  Nam  the 
sanctions  atithorlzed  by  international  law 
because  they  don't  dare.  They  will  not  bow 
to  the  demands  of  North  Korea  because  the 
American  people  would  not  tolerate  such 
open  surrender  So  they  do  what  politicians 
always  do  in  crisis — nothing. 

Our  leaders  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  false 
premises.  They  fear  that  vigorous  retribution 
in  the  Pueblo  case  would  Jeopardize  nego- 
tiations in  Viet  Nam.  In  reality,  forthright 
action  to  recover  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew- 
would  hasten  settlement  in  Viet  Nam  by 
showing  the  enemy  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  surrendering  there.  Tol- 
eration of  the  Pueblo  aggression  encourages 
the  enemy  to  persevere  in  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  gains  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  capitulate  there  as  it  did  in 
Korea. 

The  Soviet  strategists  are  apparently  cor- 
rect in  their  assessment  of  U.S.  leadership. 
Men  who  acquiesce  abjectly  in  the  seizure 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  simply  lack  the  char- 
acter to  represent  the  United  States  effec- 
tively in  Viet  Nam  or  anywhere  else. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   iD.C  i    Post.  May  9. 
19681 

United  States.  Koreans  Meet  Again  on 
"PtTEBLO  "  Crew 

United  States  and  North  Korea  repre- 
sentatives held  their  16th  bilateral  meeting 
at  Panmunjon  Tuesday  night.  Korean  time. 
to  discuss  the  .American  request  that  North 
Korea  release  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew. 

Robert  J  McCloskey.  State  Department 
press  officer,  said  that  the  meeting  was 
•■fairly  brief."  lasting  for  about  30  minutes. 

In  response  to  questions,  he  said  he  ex- 
pects further  meetings,  but  he  declined  to 
say  whether  any  progress  had  been  at'iieved 
Tuesday. 
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WHY  RIDGEWOOD  IS  TOP  10  SCHOOL 


MaU  1. 1,  l<jr,s 


THE    •PUEBLO";    HOW  LONG,  MR. 

PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLlAiM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  112th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ROMAN  C    PUCINSKI 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
casjo  Daily  News  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  one  of  the  most 
exciting  high  schools  in  my  entire  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

This  article  describes  why  the  Ridge- 
wood  High  School  in  Norridge.  111.,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district  and  also 
serves  Harwood  Heights.  111.,  today  ra^es 
among  the  10  top  high  schools  in  the 
Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  here  in  Congress,  I 
am  tremendously  proud  that  a  high 
school  in  my  congressional  district  should 
be  among  the  top  10  in  the  Nation. 

But  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  of  the  citizens  of  Norridge  and 
Harwood  Heights,  111.,  who  demand  the 
very  best  in  education  for  their  students 
and  have  had  the  foresight  to  attract  a 
superintendent-principal  and  then  give 
him  the  support  he  needs  to  give  their 
children  the  finest  education  that  the 
state  of  the  art  can  produce. 

Superintendent-Principal  Scott  Rich- 
ardson has  brought  to  Ridgewood  a  whole 
constellation  of  exciting  ideas  which  to- 
day are  receiving  nationwide  recognition. 

I  have  watched  Ridgewood  High  de- 
wlop  from  its  infancy  in  1958  and  am 
prpud  of  that  fact  that  during  the  early 
yeaYs  when  there  were  many  who  ques- 
tioned some  of  Mr.  Richardson's  ideas, 
the  cbmmunity  supported  him  and  gave 
him  fe.  chance  to  prove  that  the  methods 
he  was  introducing  would  ultimately  pay 
oflf  in  the  space  age. 

The  Daily  News  article  points  out  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  Ridgewood's 
graduates  go  on  to  some  kind  of  advanced 
training.  This  in  itself  is  a  monument 
to  the  good  judgement  of  the  people  of 
Norridge  and  Harwood  Heights,  who 
have  proven  again  their  deep  devotion  to 
their  commtmity. 

The  Norridge-Harwood  Heights  area 
in  Illinois  constitutes  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  my  huge  congressional  district, 
but  I  invite  school  Superintendent  Red- 
mond and  all  the  principals  of  Chicago 
public  high  .schools  in  my  district  to  visit 
the  Ridgewood  High  School  and  then  see 
whether  or  not  we  can  produce  for  their 
own  high  school  youngsters  the  high 
level  of  education  and  opportunity  now 
being  afforded  the  young  people  of  Nor- 
ridge and  Harwood  Heights,  111. 

I  congratulate  the  Norridge  and  Har- 
wood Heights  officials  and  the  school 
board  for  its  confidence  in  its  young 
people  and  the  propert:y  owners  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice 
to  give  their  commtmity  one  of  the  10 
best  high  schools  in  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  I  am  proud  of  these  people 
is  to  put  it  mildly,  for  indeed,  in  these 
days  of  high  government  cost,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
make  a  supreme  sacrifice  in  order  that 


their  children  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity that  many  of  their  forefathers 
had  been  denied. 

In  the  Norridge-Harwood  Heights  area 
we  find  the  real  heart  of  America  and  the 
spirit  which  lias  made  this  Nation  the 
hope  of  the  entire  world. 

The  Daily  News  article  follows: 

Space-age    EorcATioN :     Why    Ridgewood    Is 
Top  10  School 

(By  Robert  J.  Herguth) 

Why  does  Norridge.  111.,  have  one  of  the 
10  top  high  schools  In  the  nation? 

No  one  was  surprised  when  the  experts  jjui 
two  often-honored  North  Shore  high 
schools — Evanston  and  New  Trier — on  ilie 
Top  Ten  list,  published  In  the  current  Liidics 
Honie  Journal 

But  the  list  also  included  Ridgewood  High 
in  Norridge. 

Prom  the  Loop  Norridge  is  a  fast  ride  i  iii 
the  Kennedy  Expressway,  then  sovith  i.n 
Harlem  .Av  Ifs  a  20-year-old  village  of  18.0(M) 
that's  crammed  belatedly  among  a  lot  if 
other  things. 

There  are  new  brick  bungalows  and  light- 
manufacturing  buildings  on  its  side  street.^ 
Many  dads  in  Norridge  make  time-and-;i- 
half." 

Turn  west  off  Harlem  and  there's  Ridae- 
wood  High  at  7500  W.  Montrose,  a  7I2 -year- 
old,  rambling  glassy  school  on  a  gras.=y 
campus. 

In  the  office  of  young  Scott  Richardson, 
Ridgewood's  superintendent-principal,  you 
begin  getting  clues  to  Ridgewood's  excellencf 

"Back  in  1958.  this  little  piece  of  territory 
didn't  amount  to  much  when  it  came  'o 
population.  Tliere  were  no  high  schools." 
Richardson  says. 

"Then  a  high  school  district  was  formed 
and  the  notion  evolved  aniong  the  residein.s 
that  it  ought  to  reflect  the  modern  trends 
In  education" 

About  the  same  time.  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  (iia 
of  the  patron  saints  of  space-age  education, 
was  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was  pro- 
posing educational  advancements  now  widely 
known  as  the  Trump  Plan 

The  Trump  Plan  includes  teaching  stu- 
dents in  large  groups  of  perhaps  150.  in 
labs,  in  seminars  of  14  to  18  and  by  inde- 
pendent study  and  research. 

It  offers  "team-teaching"  with  several  spe- 
cialist-instructors, some  with  different  ex- 
pertises, coming  in  on  the  same  course  ar 
various  times  during  the  school  year. 

Ridgewood  decided  to  operate  on  a  modi- 
fied Trump  Plan  and  Richardson  feels  th.it 
things  have  gone  swimmingly. 

Ridgewood.  above  all.  alms  at  getting  stu- 
clent5  "Involved"  and  interested  in  their  own 
education.  It  makes  extensive  use  of  all  mod- 
ern teaching  aids  such  as  film,  tapes,  record.?, 
slides  and  student  discussion,  but  its  basic 
organizational    unit    is    the    teaching    team 

"There  are  anywhere  from  two  to  eight 
teachers  on  a  team."  he  said.  "One  team 
may  deal  with  youngsters  who  have  difficurLV 
in  math  and  science.  The  foreign-language 
team  includes  all  the  language  teachers, 
and  they  work  at  the  problem  of  language  in- 
struction. We  can  revamp  the  teams  at  any 
time,  which  elves  us  considerable  flexibllitv  ' 

Another  flexible  item  p.t  Ridgewood  is  the 
class  period  Its  basic  unit  is  the  20-minute 
"module." 

"A  chemistry  lab  is  operated  during  four 
modules  in  sequence."  said  Richardson. 
.Seminars  are  generally  two  modules  long. 
But  in  languages,  we  have  used  cne 
module — because  that's  just  about  enough 
tim"  for  beginning  students  to  converse  with- 
out running  out  of  words  they  know." 

E\ery  20  minutes,  somewhere  in  Ridge- 
wood. students  are  moving  around  to  another 
class  or  to  .>^ome  free  time.  Free  time  i: t, 
Ridgewood  is  considered  a  great  force  for 
good    Up  to  35  per  cent  of  a  student's  school 
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day  is  free  time— for  independent  study  or 
discussions. 

Remember  the  school  library?  Its  called 
ihe  Instructional  Materials  Center  at  Ridge- 
wood and  It's  a  fine  blend  of  book,  tapes, 
LPs  slides  and  film— for  individual  use  by  a 
Mudent  who  wants  enlargement  ed  learning, 
extra  impact  or  repetition. 

Students  have  electlves  among  their 
courses.  And  teachers  try  to  build  a  stu- 
dent's education  on  his  strong  points,  not 
his  weaknesses. 

Each  Ridgewood  student  .<^till  must  ab.sorb 
I  basic  package  of  knowledge  before  gradu- 
ation As  Richardson  explains:  "We  feel  by 
its  nature,  there's  a  unity  in  knowledge. 

"In  the  long  run.  we're  trying  to  provide 
as  many  options  as  Ve  can  for  students  to 
become  independent  learners.  Most  of  their 
learning  in  later  life  will  be  independent  of 
;i  coercive  structure." 

Uo   Ridgewood's    1.465   students   prefer   an 
independence   that   makes  THEM  partly   re- 
sponsible for  enlarging  their  education? 
Apparently,  most  do. 

sophomore  Bob  Zaleskl.  16.  said.  "I  think 
I  like  It  better  It  puts  you  more  in  a  mood 
to  studv.  Here,  you  want  to  work." 

Ridgewood  has  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  le.ss 
than  19  to  1.  which  puts  it  in  the  middle 
range  of  most  Chicago  suburban  schools.  Its 
leaching  staff  starts  at  $7,600  a  year  <  bache- 


lors  degree  with  no  experience)  and  Is  young 
and  enthusiastic. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  Ridgewood  s 
grads  go  on  to  some  kind  of  advance  train- 
ing. That's  up  from  about  30  per  cent  in  the 
first  graduating  classes. 

All  these  could  be  reasons  that  the  experts 
picked  Ridgewood  as  one  of  the  top  10  U.S. 
high  schools 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH.  JR. 

ilF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13.  1968 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor 
of  Delaware,  the  Honorable  Charles  L. 
Terry.  Jr.,  has  designated  this  week.  May 
12  through  18,  as  "Small  Business  Week" 
in  Delaware,  conforming  with  National 
Small  Business  Week. 

I  am  happy  to  echo  the  Governor's 
statement  praising  the  contributions  of 
Delaware  small  business  men  and  women 
to  the  cause  of  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  pcopli 


Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the 
statement  of  Governor  Terry  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

STATEMENT     DY     CiOV      CHARLES    L     TERRY.    JR., 

Small  Business  Week.  May    12   13.   1968 

small  businesses  are  a  vltjil  force  in  our 
free  society,  preserving  competition  and  offer- 
ing the  consumer  a  wide  choice  of  goods  and 
services. 

Small  businesses  can  be  counted  upon  to 
furnish  much  of  the  imagination  and  leader- 
ship needed  to  bring  forth  new  ideas,  new 
methods  and  new  products  vital  to  our  na- 
tion's progress  and  economic  growth. 

Small  busme.sses  represent  a  broad  source 
oi  diversified  employment,  providing  men 
and  women  of  all  races  and  creeds  with  job 
opportunities  or  an  independent  livelihood. 

.small  businessmen,  as  civic  leaders,  con- 
ilnue  to  play  an  Important  role  In  com- 
muity-wide  programs  to  eliminate  poverty; 

.'Vccordlnglv.  it  is  a  pleasure  as  Governor 
i)f  Delaware,  to  designate  the  week  beginning 
May  12.  1968.  as  "Small  Business  Week" 
within  our  State  and  to  call  upon  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  to  participate 
m  ceremonies  recognizing  the  contribution 
made  by  the  .small  businesses  of  this  State  to 
our  goal  of  a  better  and  more  productive  life 
;or  all  our  people. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— A/rsY/rr?/.  Mai/  //.  1^^^^ 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Pastor  David  A.  Swanson.  Trinity 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Wyan- 
danch,  N.Y..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Great  God.  we  call  this  solemn  assem- 
bly to  session  not  necessarily  in  Your 
name,  but  it  is  in  Your  worid:  something 
hard  for  us  to  admit,  and  a  world  hard 
for  You  to  recognize.  We  ask  that  we 
might  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  not 
to  be  bent  over  by  the  pressure  of  in- 
human vested  interest;  that  we  might 
have  the  backbone  to  stand  straight  for 
honest  justice;  that  You  pull  the  plugs 
out  of  our  ears  that  we  might  hear  the 
cries  of  Your  people  from  the  streets  of 
our  constituencies,  from  tlie  nations  of 
Your  world:  and  finally  that  we  may  gov- 
ern as  instruments  of  .solutions,  not  as 
instruments  of  problems.  For  God's  sake. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  I-TIOM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  16409.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955 
to  provide  salary  increases  for  teachers  and 
.school  officers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS 
GARY  CLEMENTS 

Mr.  ADD.ABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  my  dear  and  close  friend  and 
neighbor.  L.  Gary  Clemente  at  the  age  of 
59.  Garv  served  with  distinction  in  this 
House  from  1949  through  1952  and  was  a 
proud  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  He  is  still  remembered 
by  those  who  served  with  him  for  his 
great  diligence,  wit,  and,  in  his  relaxing 
moments,  his  harmonious  singing  voice. 
He  was  a  close  friend  and  associate  of 
our  late  beloved  House  Member  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedv.  I  am  proud  to  now  represent  a  part 
of  the  district  he  represented  and  to 
come  from  Ozone  Park  where  he  was 
born. 

Mr.  Clemente.  prior  to  his  House  serv- 
ice, served  on  the  New  York  City  Council 
from  1945  through  1948. 

Garv  was  a  graduate  of  the  George- 
town Universitv  School  of  Law  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington before  World  War  II.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  1940. 
served  in  Army  Intelligence  and  as  an 
Army  judge  advocate,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Following  his  House  service, 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Mannin,  HoUinger  &  Shea. 

Our  former  colleague  had  interests  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor,  industi-y,  re- 
ligious, civic,  and  fraternal.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital 
where  he  died;  he  had  been  a  director 
of  the  Angel  Guardian  Home  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  New  York  Worid's  Fair  Corp., 
1964-65 :  he  was  on  the  boards  of  the  Fed- 
oration  Bank  &  Ti-ust  Co..  the  Queensboro 
Council  for  Social  Welfare,  the  Queens 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  he  was  a 
founder  and  past  president  of  the  Fer- 
rini  Welfare  League  of  Catholic  Chari- 


ties: and  lie  was  a  lormer  chairman  of 
the  Americanism  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Mrs.  Addabbo  joins  me  in  extending 
our  svmpatny  and  prayers  to  Gary's  de- 
voted wife.  Ruth,  and  to  their  nine  chil- 
dren. Gary  E.,  Stephen  C  Michael  A.. 
John  P.,  Peter  J.,  Chri.stina  A.,  Catherine 
M.,  Barbara  C,  and  Patricia  Ruth,  and  to 
all  members  of  the  Clemente  family. 

A  mass  for  Mr.  Clemente  will  be  of- 
fered at  10:30  a.m.  Friday,  May  17.  at 
Immaculate  Conception  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Jamaica.  NY. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
in  this  expression  of  .sorrow  over  the 
death  of  a  fine  former  colleague.  Gary 
Clemente. 

Mr.  Clemente  served  in  the  House  with 
distinction.  I  knew  him  as  a  good  friend, 
a  fine  legislator,  and  outstanding  public 
servant. 

I  join  the  eentlcman  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Clemente  and  the  children. 
Mr.   ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal  I. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Louis  Gary  Clemente,  of 
New  York,  who  seiwed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  a  iieriod  of  4 
vears— from  1949  to  1953. 

This  distingui-shed  New  Yorker,  and 
Long  Lslander,  .served  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  community  in  many  and 
varied  capacities.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  and  rceivcd  his  basic  education 
there.  He  was  an  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic   young    man,    and    attended    law 
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school  here  in  Washincton.  and  was  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  the  bar  both  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  New 
York.  He  had  previously  entered  the 
US.  Army  Reserve  and  had  been  com- 
missioned in  1929.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  with  the  Army,  entering  as 
a  .second  lieutenant  in  1941.  and  being 
released  from  active  duty  in  1946  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

He  ran  for  New  York  City  Council 
upon  his  separation  from  the  service, 
was  elected  and  served  as  a  councilman 
until  1949  when  he  ran  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  elected.  He 
served  during  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses, and  then  went  into  private  in- 
dustry in  New  York,  where  he  was  most 
.ictive  in  community  and  civic  affairs. 

He  will  be  well  remembered  by  those 
who  served  with  him  here  in  Congress 
for  his  generous  and  w-arm  personality, 
his  gift  of  humor,  his  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration,  and  his  ability  to  get 
along  with  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

He  \v:ill  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  him.  I  extend  my  deep  and 
sincere  sympathies  to  his  good  wife  and 
his  wonderful  family.  My  prayers  go  out 
to  them  during  this  trying  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  Gary  Clemente.  He  and  I  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  result 
of  the  elections  of  1948.  During  the  time 
he  served  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
Gary.  We  had  many  mutual  interests. 
We  used  to  reminisce  a  great  deal  about 
our  previous  association  In  athletics. 

He  was  a  wonderful  gentleman.  He 
was  well  liked  and  highly  respected  by 
all  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  was  a 
good  friend  and  I  was  sorry  t0  see  him 
leave  the  House. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  am  saddened 
to  learn  of  Gary's  passing,  and  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
others  in  e.xtending  to  his  family  our 
deepest  condolences. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Congress  wllh  Gary  Cle- 
mente; however.  I  did  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  I  know  the  high  regard  all 
citizens  of  our  city  had  for  Gary  Cle- 
mente. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
same  high  school.  La  Salle  Military 
Academy  in  Oakdale.  Long  Island,  sev- 
eral years  after  Gary  Clemente  gradu- 
ated. He  was  revered  by  the  Christian 
brothers  who  were  his  teachers  and  coun- 
selors throughout  those  formative  years. 
His  academic  record  at  Georgetown  Law 
School  and  his  success  in  the  practice  of 
law  were  indicative  of  the  great  mental 
capacity  of  Gary  Clemente. 

During  World  War  II  he  entered  mili- 
tary service  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
served  his  country  for  5  years,  and  was 
released  from  the  service  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  .served  our  city  as  a  city  coun- 


cilman for  4  years  and  then  served  for 
two  terms  in  the  81st  and  82d  Congresses. 
He  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  stanch 
supporter  of  his  church  and  its  many 
charities. 

I  want  to  express  to  his  family  my  sin- 
cere condolences. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   I  Mr.  Rodney  1 . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  utterly  shocked  this 
morning  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  L.  Gary  Clemente.  our  former 
colleague  from  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York. 

Gary  Clemente  served  here  with  honor 
and  distinction.  He  was  a  great  credit 
to  the  New  York  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  met  him. 
in  the  usual  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
day's  life,  downstairs  on  the  first  floor 
by  the  elevators  at  the  House  wing  of 
the  Capitol.  It  seems  impossible  that  the 
dread  killer  cancer  could  work  .so  fast 
to  take  Gary  from  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  lovely  wife  Ruth  and 
their  nine  children  have  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  prayers  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grieved  at  the  untimely  death  of  Gary 
Clemente. 

Though  only  59  years  of  age,  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  memorial  of  public  .service. 
Not  only  did  he  serve  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  but  he  served  as  well  as  city  coun- 
cilman and  commissioner  of  works  for 
the  Borough  of  Queens.  During  his  serv- 
ice in  World  War  II.  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  His  work  in  social  welfare 
with  private  groups  w-as  well  known  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  though  Gary  was 
never  one  to  advertise  his  acts  of  con- 
science and  humanity.  His  was  a  way 
of  life  that  can  best  be  characterized  as 
honorable  and  distinctive. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  children,  and 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  an  old  and  cherished  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Gary  Clemente. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  first  meet  Gary 
in  January  of  1949  when  we  were  sworn 
in  as  freshman  Members  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, and  from  that  very  first  day  Gary 
became  a  warm  friend  in  whom  I  found 
outstanding  ability,  a  deep  sense  of  un- 
derstanding, and  a  high  sense  of  purpose. 
It  was  these  qualities  that  sumped  his 
service  in  the  House,  and  endeared  him 
to  his  constituency.  Throughout  the 
years  of  his  service.  Gary  gave  com- 
pletely of  himself  in  order  to  try  to  bring 
fulfillment  to  the  great  ideas  and  high 
ideals  which  motivated  him.  and  I  know 
that  when  he  left  the  Congress  he  went 
with  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  his 
colleagues. 

Though  there  is  little  that  one  can  say 
to  ease  his  family's  sorrow.  I  know  that 
Gaiy's  wife  and  children  can  take  con- 
solation in  the  sure  knowledge  that 
Gary's  compassion  and  dedicated  service 
touched  all  who  knew  him,  and  made  all 
our  lives  more  meaningful. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member.^ 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life,  character,  and 
service  of  the  Honorable  L.  Gar>-  Cle- 
mente 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  ii 
is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTi  t 
ON  MINES  AND  MINING.  COM.MIl- 
TEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSUL.AR 
AFFAIRS,  TO  MEET  TODAY  DUR- 
ING  GENERAL   DEBATE 

Mr  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  may  meet 
this  afternoon  during  eeneral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Texas;' 

There  wa.s  no  ob.iection. 


PUERTO  RICO  SALUTES  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico' 

There  was  no  obiecnon, 

Mr  POLANCO-ABREU,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Job  Corps  men  and  women  deservf 
recognition  for  the  effective  assistance 
they  have  been  quick  to  offer  and  render 
in  times  of  emercency.  Over  4.000  of 
these  young  men  and  women  have  spent 
326.000  hours  in  .service  during  times  of 
emergency,  including  .suppressing  fire.s, 
search  and  rescue  missions,  tornado 
cleanup,  flood  cleanup,  pme  beetle  erad- 
ication, and  lake  cleanup.  These  younc 
men  and  women  are  helpma  to  prevent 
and  alleviate  disaster  instead  of  caus- 
ing and  aggravating  it  in  our  city  streets. 

Recently.  Puerto  Rico  was  the  grateful 
recipient  of  the  corpsmen's  aid.  As  you 
know,  the  Liberian  old  tanker.  Ocean 
Eaple  ran  aground,  causing  millions  of 
gallons  of  crude  oil  to  spill  into  San  Juan 
Harbor,  polluting  it  and  .some  of  our 
beautiful  beaches  and  threatening  wild- 
life. Seventy-five  Job  Corps  men  from  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Arecibo.  Puerto  Rico. 
Job  Corps  civilian  conservation  centers 
donated  2  weeks  of  their  time  helpina  u 
clean  up  the  beaches  by  amassing  con- 
cealed oil  for  disposal,  Puerto  Rico 
thanks  them. 


PARTNER  IN  STEEL  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  SAYLOR  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Johns- 
town    'Pa.>     Tiibune-Democrat    intro- 


duced an  annual  section  on  local  indus- 
try with  this  message: 

This  Is  Johnstown,  an  indomitable  city, 
;i  friendly  city  with  a  rich  heritage  of  steel 
iuid  coal.  This  is  the  nerve  center  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Industries  which  dot  the  dis- 
trict scene.  Many  can  point  to  a  proud,  pro- 
gressive past.  Most  are  girding  for  more 
growth  in  the  future. 

Year  in  and  year  out.  Hiram  Swank's 
Sons,  renowned  for  more  than  a  century 
for  its  contributions  to  the  steel  indus- 
tn-''s  development,  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  business  institution  that  i^er- 
.sists  in  remaining  in  the  vanguard  uf 
the  Nation's  industrial  growth.  Since  the 
time  that  Pounder  Hiram  Swank  made 
the  first  pouring  sleeve  ever  produced 
m  the  United  States,  the  firm  has  con- 
tinually anticipated  the  steel  industry's 
needs  for  improved  refractory  products. 
Hiram  Swank's  Sons  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  producer  of  steel  pouring  refrac- 
tories in  the  world.  It  serves  every  major 
steel  company  in  the  United  States  and 
23  foreign  countries.  It  has  invariably 
met  the  challenge  of  .solving  refractory 
problems  that  come  with  every  new  met- 
allurgical process,  thus  bringing  the  new 
processes  to  their  full  potential. 

Johnstown,  where  Swank's  headquar- 
ters and  mother  plant  are  located,  is  also 
the  home  of  Swank  Refractories  Co.'s 
new  research  center,  where  the  most 
competent  technicians  use  the  most 
modern   equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hiram  Swank  was  among 
the  industrial  pioneers  whose  vision  and 
initiative  brought  Americans  a  better 
way  of  life.  His  effort  and  that  of  his 
successors  have  been  especially  fruitful 
to  Johnstown  and  other  communities 
where  Swank  refractories  are  located, 
but  the  benefits  have  extended  through- 
out this  Nation  and  into  most  of  the  free 
world.  For  when  the  steel  industry  re- 
quires new  and  improved  refractory 
products.  Hiram  Swank  stands  ready  to 
provide  them. 


Its  supporters  in  the  role  ot  the  economizer, 
the  Conference  plan  would  allow  Congress 
to  continue  blithefully  on  its  way.  approv- 
ing unlimited  spending  measures  and  mak- 
ing no  voting  blocs  unhappy.  After  passing 
our  mammoth  appropriation  bills,  we  would 
then  turn  to  the  President  and  Implore 
•big  Daddy"  to  protect  us  against  our  own 
profligacy. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  assisted  in  de- 
termining my  own  vole  on  the  Conference 
report.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  supply  me  with  a  list  of  the  programs 
you  will  cut"  to  achieve  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion, and  the  .Tmount  by  which  each  .specific 
program  would  be  cut  if  the  Conference  re- 
port Is  adopted. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  S.  Joelson. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
all  of  the  Members  should  know  what  is 
going  to  be  cut  .so  that  later  on  they 
cannot  howl  and  cry  about  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
occur. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaser,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX 


SURCHARGE    AND    SPENDING 

CUTS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  .sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  White  House,  to  the  President: 

May  14,  1968, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  the  fact  that  House-.Senate  conferees 
have  tied  a  mandatory,  but  undetailed  cut 
of  $6  billion  in  federal  spending  to  the 
tax  surcharge.  As  I  understand  the  proposal, 
the  Congress  is  not  required  to  do  all  the 
cutting  Itself,  taut  can  pass  the  buck  to  the 
Executive  branch. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Conference  report 
will  result  in  an  abdication  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment to  allocate  funds  for  government  pro- 
grams and  agencies.  While  ostensibly  casting 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1224.  AUTHORIZING  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  THE  PRESENT  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  FOR  AN  ADDITIONAL  TERM 
OF  1   YEAR 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1168  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  1168 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
iH.J.  Res.  1224)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StafT.  for  an  additional  term  of  one  year, 
the  officer  serving  In  that  position  on  April  1. 
1968.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered .-^s  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
I  Mr.  Smith  1  and,  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consiune 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1168 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1224. 

The  puipo.se,  as  stated  in  the  title,  is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  reappoint  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
for  an  additional  term  of  1  year,  the  offi- 
cer .serving  in  that  position  on  April  1. 
1968.  That  officer  is.  of  course.  Gen.  Earle 
G.  Wheeler,  who  is  Hearing  the  end  of 
his  second  2-year  term. 

The  United  States  Code  provides  tiial 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
.shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  ol  the 
Senate,  from  the  officers  of  the  Regular 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
.serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for 
a  term  of  2  years.  Existing  law  al.so  pro- 
vides that  an  individual  appointed  as 
Chairman  may  be  reappointed  lor  one 
additional  term,  but  may  not  thereafter 
be  reappointed  except  in  time  of  war  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  requested  that  General 
Wheeler  be  reappointed  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1168  in  order  that 
House  Joint  Re.solution  1224  may  be  con- 
sidered. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  have  taken  this  time  simply  to  .say 
that  I  concur  and  share  in  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr,  Ander- 
son 1  in  the  explanation  of  this  rule,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption, 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16165.  EXTENSION  AND 
AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480. 
83D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Younc  1.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1 163  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1163 

Resolved.  Thai  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R, 
16165)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Asslsuince  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  btll  are  hereby 
waU'ed.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
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\n%  minority  member  of  the  Commtttee  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  ijiotion  to  recommit  After  the 
passage  of  HR  16165.  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  3  2986.  and 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  otit  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
16165  as  pa.=;sed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  Mr  Anderson  1  is  recognized 
fnr  1  hour 

M;-  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LattaI  and.  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1163 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general'  debate,  waiving  points  of  order, 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  16165  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that,  after  passage  of  H.R. 
16165.  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  2986,  and  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
amend  it  with  the  House- passed  lan- 
guage. 

H.R.  16165.  to  extend  and  amend  the 
law  popularly  known  as  Public  Law  480, 
would : 

First,  extend  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act 
for  1  year,  through  December"  31,  1969: 

Second,  clarify  the  President's  au- 
thority to  accept  foreign  currencies  for 
certain  uses  authorized  by  the  act: 

Third,  e.stablish  the  policy  that  the 
United  Stares  should  get  a  'fair  share  " 
of  any  growth  in  commercial  agricul- 
tural markets  in  developing  nations: 

Fourth,  permit  special  convertibility  of 
foreign  currency  at  mutually  agreed  to 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  paying  U.S.  and 
foreign  public  works  contractors; 

Fifth,  permit  the  payment  of  U.S.  im- 
porters in  foreign  currency : 

Sixth,  place  increased  emphasis  on 
rodent,  insect,  weed,  and  plant  and  ani- 
mal pest  control  programs  in  developing 
nations: 

Seventh,  rewrite  the  stockpile  barter: 
provisions:  and 

Eighth,  reduce  the  size  of  the  joint 
Congre.ssional-Executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  establish  a  regular  meeting 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  this  bill 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  1163  in  order 
that  H.R.  16165  may  be  considered. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  H.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the   gentleman   yielding,   and   I  believe 


the  gentleman  has  explained  the  rule, 
and  the  bill  that  it  would  make  in  order; 
but,  the  gentleman  has  failed,  insofar 
as  my  ability  to  hear  is  concerned,  to  dis- 
cuss lines  6  and  7  of  House  Resolution 
1163  where  it  says  "all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. " 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  would  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  why  it  is  again 
necessary-  to  waive  the  prerogatives  of 
the  individually  elected  Members  of  the 
House  against  points  of  order  on  said 
bill' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  un- 
derstand that  incorporated  within  the 
bill,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
there  are  certain  authorities  for  the 
transfer  of  funds.  I  believe  it  is  iJlanned 
to  explain  these  in  detail  in  general  de- 
bate 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man cannot  cite  the  line  or  page  of  the 
bill  wherein  this  transfer  of  fimds.  to 
which  w^e  might  want  to  take  exception, 
thereby  voting  down  the  rule — or  at- 
tempting to — in  order  to  amend  this  res- 
olution. 

I  understand  that  these  requests  are 
discussed  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
before  such  waiver  of  all  points  of  order 
is  granted,  or  at  least  it  is  so  represented 
often  to  the  House  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  in  general  an  anathema 
against  points  of  order.  But  I  notice  they 
yield  and  waive  it  more  and  more  often 
recently. 

For  example,  last  week  when  we  had 
three  rules — or  resolutions — making  dif- 
ferent bills  in  order,  each  of  which 
waived  a  point  of  order  or  some  points 
of  order. 

Could  the  gentleman  cite  wherein  in 
the  bill  there  is  a  transfer  of  funds? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not 
have  that  presently  before  me.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  too  is  concerned  about  the  matter 
to  which  the  gentleman  is  addressing 
himself  and  just  recently  has  made  it  a 
requirement  that  when  a  committee 
comes  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  requests  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
that  we  must  be  supplied  in  detail  and 
in  writing  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
That  procedure  was  not  adopted  by  the 
committee  until  after  this  bill  was  re- 
ported out  so  I  am  sorry  that  we  do  not 
have  that  statement  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  presume  then  that  infor- 
mation and  data  concerning  the  reason 
why  the  points  of  order  are  waived  will 
be  available  in  the  future  at  the  time  the 
resolution  is  considered  and  the  "Bible 
and  verse"  quoted  as  to  why  the  point 
wq(s  waived.  We  are  getting  far  too  many 
explanations  from  the  committee — "But" 
^e  did  this,  and  so  forth.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  if  the  committee  which  will 
be  handling  this  bill  on  Public  Law  480. 
the  .so-called  food-for-peace  funds,  re- 
quested it  or  was  it  substituted  by  the 
Parliamentarian  or  if  the  Committee  on 
RtUes  itself  felt  that  this  was  necessary? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  It  was 
requested  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  they  will  be  prepared  to  explain 
it  in  detail  precisely  as  to  the  require- 
ment for  it,  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  future,  it  will  be  a  firm  require- 
ment when  any  committee  comes  before 


the  Committee  on  Rules  with  a  request 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  that  the 
requirement  will  be  in  a  detailed  and 
substantiated  written  .statement  which 
will  be  available  for  all  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man w-ill  yield  further,  I  certainly  would 
hope  .so.  We  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
"making  book"  on  these  waiving  of  point,s 
of  order  and  their  sources,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  protected  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual Members  on  such  waivers. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee agrees  with  me  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  the  committee'.s  plans  for  the 
future.  But.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to  re- 
serve a  right  to  object  to  this  particular 
resolution  .since  that  information  is  not 
available  and  apparently,  no  member  ()i 
the  committee  to  handle  the  bill  which 
this  njle  makes  in  order  can  comment 
on  it. 

I  thank   the   gentleman   for  yielding, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  .SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  'gentleman  irom  Ohio  I  Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agi'ee  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

I  want  to  point  to  section  303  of  th;.s 
bill,  it  will  answer  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  tlie 
reason  for  waivintr  points  of  order. 

Mr  St>eaker.  I  liave  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  mv  tiinf 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on   the   resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  THE  PRESENT  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  FOR 
AN  ADDITIONAL  TERM  OF  1  YEAR 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
'H.J.  Res.  12241  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of  the 
Jo'nl  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  .serving  in  that 
IX)sition  on  April  1.  1968.  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  ob,iection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.   1224 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
feritatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing section  142(a)  of  title  10,  United  State.'; 
Code,  the  President  may,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  reappoint  a.s 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an 
nddltional  term  of  one  year,  the  officer  serv- 
ing in  that  position  on  April  1,  1968. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 


•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes,  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  asked  for 
this  procedure  to  bave  a  little  time,  be- 
cause It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  take 
a  whole  hour  on  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  is  very  simple.  It  would 
empower  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  extend  the  terai  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  one 
additional  term  of  1  year  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  term  of  2  years. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  pro- 
vides that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  for  2 
years  with  the  right  of  the  President  to 
appoint  liim  for  one  additional  term  of 
2  years  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of 
war  no  limit  is  placed  on  his  time  of  serv- 
ice. But  in  time  of  peace,  after  that  ad- 
ditional time,  his  term  expires  unless 
it  13  extended  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  time  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  now  expired 
r.nd  the  President  wishes  to  appoint  him 
for  one  additional  term  of  1  year  for  the 
following  reason:  We  have  a  brandnew 
Secretary  of  Defense.  All  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  will  be  new  members.  The  Pres- 
ident needs  a  man  of  experience  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Moreover. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  came  to  our 
committee  and  asked  that  the  term,  of  the 
l.>rcsent  Chairman  be  extended  for  the 
reason  that  he  needed  advice  on  Viet- 
nam, the  Mideast,  and  all  of  those  areas 
about  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  is  knowledgeable. 

The  continuation  of  his  term  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  and  beneficial 
to  Secretary  of  Defense'.s  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  cjood  business.  The  President 
should  have  a  man  in  that  office  who  is 
knowledgeable  to  advise  a  man  who  is 
new.  I  believe  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  going  to  make  a  -reat  Secre- 
taiT  of  Defense.  The  change  in  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Defense  has  been  good  for 
the  country.  We  are  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  r-rcsent  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Never  have  wo  had  better  cooperation. 
This  man  says  he  needs  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  Presi- 
dent says  he  needs  him.  Our  committee 
unanimously  reported  out  this  joint  reso- 
lution. We  tried  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  unanimous  consent, 
but  you  know  what  transpired.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  the  resolution. 

Moreover,  under  the  law  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  no 
vote  in  the  Council  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
This  man  presides.  This  man  advises.  We 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that 
the  President  needs  him.  We  have  it  on 
the  next  to  the  highest  authority  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  needs  him.  The 
President  wants  him;  the  President 
should  have  him.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  resolu- 
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tion.  We  are  here  today  to  ask  for  the 
exttnsion  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  1  year.  That  will 
expire  on  July  2,  1969. 

We  are  asking  the  House  to  enact  this 
joint  resolution  today  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  new.  He  came  before 
our   committee   only   2   weeks   ago   and 
indicated  quite  clearly   that  he  wished 
to  keep  General  Wheeler  on  the  job  for 
at  least  1  more  year,  and  during  that 
period  he  could  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  and  pro- 
vide   information    that    would    not    be 
readily  available  in  the  generals  absence. 
We  have  in  these  crucial  times  a  great 
need   lor   experienced   men   to   run  our 
Military    Establishment.    Some    of   our 
highest  officers  are  new  on  the  job.  Some 
with  expeiience  will  shortly  be  leaving. 
For  instance.  Admiral  Moorer  has  been 
on  the  job  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  less  than  a  year.  In  Januaiy  of 
next  year,  General  McConnell.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  will  retire. 
General  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  will  retire  this  coming  July, 
and  General  Chapman  has  just  been  on 
the  job  for  4  months. 

It  seems  to  me  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  requires  that  General  Wheeler 
be  continued  as  Chairman  of  the  .Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  ask  the  House  to  so  vote 
today. 

Mr.  AREINDS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  tne  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
my  endorsement  for  the  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  joint  resolution  will  be  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Congress  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  liad  said,  we  have  a  new  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  do  not  question  that 
he  needs  advice.  I  do  not  question  that 
the  new  Secretarj-  of  Defense  is  doing  a 
superior  job.  I  do  not  question  he  needs 
a  knowledgeable  and  able  man  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

What  I  question  today  is  not  personal- 
ity or  person  or  uniform,  but  rather 
the  attitude,  the  policies,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  determination  of  the  man  who 
would  occupy  a  high  office. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
the  exclusive  power  to  declare  war — an 
ominous  responsibility.  It  also  has  the 
exclusive  power  to  raise  armies  and 
navies  and  to  provide  for  their  regula- 
tion. So  this  is  not  extraneous  for  us  to 
question  the  policies  of  the  man  who 
would  become  the  Irighest  uniformed 
military  authority  of  the  United  States. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  and  would  be.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance,  even  though  he 
has  no  vote,  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolira  said,  the  importance  of  this  po- 
sition is  such  that  the  Congress  did  pro- 
vide that  the  Chairman  could  not  occupy 
that  high,  important,  influential  office  for 
more  than  4  years  except  in  times  of  war 
declared  by  the  Congress. 


Today,  of  course,  we  consider  legisla- 
tion to  set  aside  this  requirement,  to  per- 
mit the  1  additional  year.  I  think  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation  we  ought  to  con- 
sider some  very  liard  facts  that  are  be- 
setting our  coimtry  today. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  engaged  in  a  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress. Instead  the  United  States  is — and 
this  is  my  terminology,  of  course — 
bogged  down  in  an  undeclared  war  of 
gradualism  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia. 

Fact  No.  2.  The  United  States  is  in  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  agonizing 
military  plights  of  our  entire  history.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  would  question  that? 
Land  operations  in  Vietnam  today  are 
confined  to  the  territory  of  the  country 
under  attack,  with  sea  and  air  attack 
against  the  aggressor  never  permitted  on 
an  unlimited  scale,  and  our  Government 
has  effectively  prevented  the  government 
we  seek  to  protect  from  engaging  in  land 
operations  against  the  territory  of  the 
attacking  nation.  >' 

Despite  an  investment  of  over  21,000 
lives  and  injuries  to  more  than  100,000 
other  U.S.  military  men  and  expenses 
approaching  SI 00  billion,  despite  the  de- 
ployment in  Vietnam  of  over  500,000  U.S. 
troops  and  vast  sea  and  air  armadas,  the 
end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Enemy  forces 
are  able  to  mount  effective  attacks  even 
against  the  capital  city  of  Saigon  and  the 
imperial  city  of  Hue.  A  military  or  polit- 
ical victory  is  not  in  prospect  and  is  no 
longer  even  mentioned  by  those  in  au- 
thority. Estimates  show  that  enemy 
forces  from  the  north  now  number  per- 
liaps  100.000  more  than  in  January  of 
this  year.  Militarily  we  are  getting 
nowhere  fast. 

Fact  No.  3.  General  Wheeler  has  been 
the  highest  uniformed  military  authority 
throughout  the  unfolding  of  these  mel- 
ancholy events  that  have  brought  us  to 
today's  unhappy  military  plight. 

Fact  No.  4.  Declared  or  not.  this  war  is 
the  proper  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. Our  gravest  responsibility  is  to  the 
military  men  in  combat  zones  and  to 
their  families.  They  are  in  uniform  by 
act  of  Congress.  They  are  i>aid  and 
equipped  by  act  of  Congress.  Their  fate 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  Conaress.  It 
.seems  to  me  the  Congress  has  the  duty 
to  determine,  if  possible,  what  went 
wrong  to  put  our  men  and  this  Nation 
in.  this  plight,  and  to  explore  ways  to  cet 
our  men  and  our  Nation  extricated  from 
it. 

I  am  not  saying  General  Wheeler  is 
to  blame  for  the  fix  we  are  in.  I  simply 
do  not  know.  But  surely  he  could  .shed 
some  light  on  how  we  got  there.  And  if 
he  has  no  promising  new  ideas  for  set- 
ting us  out  would  it  not  be  prudent  to 
suggest  a  new  Chairman  with  new  ideas? 
I  am  not  .suggesting  that  General 
Wheeler  is  the  architect  of  the  unpre- 
cedented military  policies  of  limitation, 
restraint  and  gradualism  which  are  the 
hallmarks  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but  if  he 
has  opposed  these  policies  he  has  done 
so  in  muted  and  muflBed  tones. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  tmanimous  consent.  Mr.  Findley 
was  allowed  iX3  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
interested  in  finding  scapegoats,  but  nei- 
ther am  I  interested  m  giving  another 
fateful  year  of  leadership  to  the  general 
who  presided  throughout  the  time  that 
our  Nation  got  itself  in  its  most  agonizing 
of  al:  military-  dilemmas,  unless  there  is 
some  isiurance  that  things  will  now  be 
different — and  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
there  is  no  assurance. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  General  Wheeler 
staling  that  my  opposition  to  his  reap- 
pointment was  in  no  way  personal  nor 
did  It  represent  any  lack  of  appreciation 
for  his  sincerity  of  motives  or  patriotism. 
However,  I  was  interested  in  learning  his 
views  on  certai..  matters.  To  date,  for  un- 
derstandable reasons,  because  he  is  out 
of  the  country.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

.May  7.   1968. 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  General  Wheeler:  As  you  may  know 
WKlay  I  objected  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1224,  authonzing  the  President  to  re-appomt 
you  to  an  additional  term  of  one  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  I 
:old  the  members  of  the  House,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  your  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  motives  and  appreciate 
your  long  service  to  this  country.  I  assure  you 
that  my' decision  to  object  came  only  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  .tnd  weighing 
all  of  the  factors  involved  and  in  no  sense 
represented  any  lack  of  confidence  in  you  or 
constituted  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  em- 
barrass vou  personally. 

.'Vs  the  House  debate  discloses,"!  feel  it  a 
.-natter  of  vital  public  interest  that,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  your  atutude  be  disclosed  in  re- 
gard --o  teveral  subjects.  Accordingly.  I  would 
appreciate  having  whatever  comments  you 
may  wish  to  make  concerning  the  following: 

1.  the  concept  of  ■gradualism"  as  a  means 
of  dealing  w-lth  military  problems  like  Viet- 
nam, and  potential  problems  m  Korea.  Thai- 
land, and  the  Middle  East: 

2.  the  doctrine  of  flexible  response,  as 
Anally  adopted  by  NATO; 

3.  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  parity. 

I  will  be  grateful  if  you  find  it  possible  to 
respond  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pal-l  Findlet, 
Representative  m  Congress. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
-he  bla.me  for  -.vhat  has  happened  in 
Vietnam  can  be  laid.  I  feel,  to  the  policy 
of  --raduaiism.  As  early  as  1965,  Congress 
was  assured  m  the  President's  message 
on  the  Defense  Budget,  dated  Januarj-  18, 
1965.  that  the  United  States  possessed  the 
credible,  usable  military-  power  to  en- 
able it  to  deal  with  guerrilla  terrorism  in 
addition  to  other  forms  of  military  chal- 
lenge up  to  nuclear  war. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  speaks  to 
the  contrary.  It  has  been  a  tragic  chron- 
icle of  overly  cautious,  gradual,  indeci- 
sive military  response  which  has  been 
characterized  by  a  striking  lack  of  time- 
liness, initiative,  and  decisive  force. 

On     the     ground,     troop     level     In- 


creases have  been  a  history  of  too 
little,  too  late.  Plans  designed  to  dis- 
arm the  enemy  have  been  discounted 
under  a  fear  of  provocation.  In  the  air, 
the  application  of  pressure  has  been  m- 
credibly  untimely.  With  target  approval 
reserved  by  the  White  House.  2  years 
elapsed  between  military  recommenda- 
tion and  political  approval  in  the  case 
of  a  majority  of  vital  targets.  In  the  in- 
terval the  enemy  enjoyed  the  time  to 
scatter  vulnerable  facilities,  more  vital 
operations  underground,  and  vastly  mul- 
tiply his  air  defenses.  The  Senate  .-^rmed 
Services  Committee  has  reported  m  the 
18  months  prior  to  August  1967.  the  num- 
ber of  antiaircraft  guns  deployed  in 
North  Vietnam  increased  more  than  250 
percent.  Surface-to-air  missile  sites  more 
than  doubled.  Radar  early  warning 
capability  tripled  and  radar  fire  control 
capability  increased  at  an  even  faster 
rate.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  "■gradu- 
alism" in  the  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam more  than  2.000  American  planes 
have  been  lost.  If  General  Wheeler  op- 
posed this  policy  he  did  so  discrete^'. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
some  material  reflecting  the  military  im- 
plementation of  "gradualism": 

TABLE  I.   -GRADUALISM  IN  THE  AIR  WAR  AGAINST  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Year 

USAF  missions 

against  North 

Vietnam 

US 
over 

plane  losses 
North  Vietnam 

1%S 

'  24. 570 
23.S77 
37.493 

168 

1966. 

1%7 

279 
325 

<  f  ijufes  lor  1965  represent  sorties,  1966  and  1967  figures 
represent  missions  ^ 


TABLE  II. -AIR  WAR  GRADUALISM  \:i  I%7  AGAINST  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Month 


Missions  against      U  S   plane  losses  over 
North  Vietnam  North  Vietnam 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May    . 
June.- . 

July 

August 
September. 
October 
November, 
December  . 


?.112 
1.518 
2.602 
2.925 
3.237 
2.607 
3.819 
4.668 
3.396 
3.550 
3.145 

:'.9i4 


19 
7 

24 
28 
40 
26 
38 
39 
15 
39 
34 
16 


Table  ITI.— Gradualism  in  commitment  of 
U.S.  combat  troops  to  Vietnam — U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam 

Month  and  year: 

December  1963 16.  500 

December  1964 23.  000 

Septemt>er  1965 131.000 

October  1965- - -  148.  000 

November    1965... 140,000 

Decemt>er  1965 165.000 

January    1966 -—  181.000 

February    1966 201,000 

March  1966 215,000 

.\prll  1966 240.000 

June    1966 -  273,000 

July  1966 —  285,000 

August  1966 303,000 

September  1966 311,000 

October    1966 345,000 

November    1966. 361,000 

December  1966 389.000 

January  1967.- 404,000 

February    1967 415,000 

March  1967 425,000 

April   1967 442,000 


Table  III — Gradualism  in  commitment  of 
U.S.  cornbat  troops  to  Vietnam — U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam — Continued 

.Month  and  year: 

May  1967 455,000 

June    1967 466.000 

July  1967 454,000 

.\Ugust    1967 --  466.000 

September  1967 461.000 

October    1967 468.000 

November    1967 470.000 

December  1967 486,000 

January   1968 494.000 

February    1968 507.000 

March  1968 516,000 

.\pril   1968 524.  UOO 

TABLE  IV -GRADUALISM  AND  MUTUAL  ESCALATION  OF 
TROOPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  VIETNAM. 
VIETCONG,  AND  NORTH  VIETNAM 


Mat/ 


1' 


-/, 


196S 
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Year 

1%0. .   . 
1%L.   . 

1962     _. 

1963.-- 

1%4.. 

1965  .   . 

1966.,. ■. 

1967.   .. 

1968  ... 


US 

combat 
tioops 

900 

3.200 

11.300 

16.300 

21.  300 

184.300 

385.  000 

486. 600 

<  525, 000 


Army  ot 

South 

Vietnam ' 


InlilimiOT 
Vietcong:  liorti 

noith 


338. 000 

467.000 

525. 000 

612.000 

692. 000 

735. 000 

730.000 

(35. 
730. 000 


63.  400 
(23. 400) 

79. 300 
(29.300) 

91.700 
(31  700) 
128.500 
(34. 000) 
251.000 
(59.000) 
279. 000 
(62.000) 
223.000 
000-40. 000) 
248. 000 


4.bi6    ' 

(4.bS2) 

5,362 

(12.8^7) 

4,726 

(7.906) 

9.316 

(I2.4?4) 

23.770 

(33.730) 

44.  3fO 

(84. 80O) 

20. 70« 

(39.9M0) 


>  Includes  regulars  as  well  as  irregulars 

■  Figures  include  regulars  and  irregulars  Regulars  ste  m 
parentheses 

i  Tor  figure  includes  confirmed  personnel  infiltrated  Irom  noitli. 
Figure  tor  1967  is  tor  1st  halt  only. 

•  As  ot  May  4.  1968. 

Source ■  Based  on  information  supplied  by  library  ol  Connies; 
Legislative  Reference  Service  from  oftici.il  sources. 

It  was  defended  as  a  means  to  pre- 
vent escalation,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
had  that  efTect.  If  this  policy  of  tiraduai- 
ism  is  inappropriate  in  Vietnam,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be.  it  will  be  lust  as  inappro- 
priate tomorrow  ;n  Thailand  or  in  tiie 
Congo,  the  Middle  East.  Europe,  or  a 
dozen  other  places.  If  the  doctrine  f 
gradualism  is  f^o  bankrupt,  then  what  oi 
the  [X)licy  of  flexible  response  which  lias 
been  offered  by  the  same  policymakers 
over  the  same  period  of  time?  If  flexible 
response  works  no  better  than  gradual- 
ism, then  we  had  better  be  prepared  "o 
face  some  terrible  consequences.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  question  General  Wheeler 
oefore  approving  this  resolution  and  very 
closely  seek  his  answers  on  these  ques- 
tions : 

First.  What  is  the  policy  of  gradualism? 
Is  it  sound  iwlicy  in  his  judgment?  What 
are  its  goals?  What  latitudes  are 
involved? 

Second  What  is  the  level  of  participa- 
tion in  policymaki!ig  decisions  by  tiie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  1'  .^s  I  recall.  General 
Wheeler  did  not  often  attend,  from  what 
I  have  learned  of  it.  the  famous  Thurs- 
day noon  luncheons  at  the  White  House 
in  which  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  met  with  the  President  and  Walt 
Rtstow.  Was  General  Wheeler's  advice 
soucht?  .Are  military  decisions  made 
without  the  presence  of  the  military-'' 

Third.  Who  makes  the  tactical  deci- 
sions in  the  field''  What  is  the  partinp--- 
tion  of  military  leadership  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process? 


Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will   the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  just  want  to  under- 
stand the  gentleman  clearly.  I  did  not 
understand  why  he  held  it  up  the  other 
day,  but  I  want  to  understand  him  now. 
Is  the  gentleman  inferring  or  even 
slightly  inferring  that  General  Wheeler 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  policy  we 
have  been  pursuing  in  Vietnam?  Is  the 
gentleman  telling  this  House  that  a  man 
who  presides  over  the  Joint  Clrlefs  of 
Staff  without  a  vote  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  gradualism  which  he  is  talking 
about,  which  I  do  not  like,  either?  If  the 
gentleman  blames  any  of  this  on  General 
Wheeler,  lie  has  been  living  not  in  a 
world  of  make-believe  but  in  a  world  of 
.some  other  fantasy.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  know  who  has  been  making  the 
policies  that  the  military  men  have  been 
compelled  to  live  with,  then  I  am  awfully 
.sorry  for  him. 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  May  I  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  that  General  Wheeler 
occupied  that  high  position,  which  I  am 
.sure  is  one  of  great  influence  and  im- 
portance, for  2  years  and  then  accepted 
a  .second  2-year  term.  To  me  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  general  officer 
who  felt  that  his  Nation  was  being  car- 
ried into  military  ijolicies  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  would  be  .so  silent 
as  to  not  speak  out  beyond  the  muffled 
tones  General  Wheeler  obviously  used, 
and  furthei-more,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  such  officer  accepting  a  second  term 
in  office  beyond  that  first  term  if  he  felt 
the  policies  being  pursued  by  the  leader- 
.■ihip  were  detrimental  to  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  T.AFT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
taken  time  on  this  measure  today  to  op- 
pose it.  for  I  feel  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  tmder  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves 
here  today  should  be  in  a  position  to 
choose  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  a  man  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.  They  have  the  chief  respon- 
,sibility  for  making  the  decisions  on  mili- 
tar>-  policy  and  for  carrying  them  out. 
But,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  share  many  of 
the  doubts  which  have  beei  expres.sed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  FiNDLEYl  as  to  the  military 
policies  that  have  been  pursued  under 
present  leadership  and  during  the  ten- 
ure of  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Therefore.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  voice  some  of 
these  doubts  and  to  place  them  before 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
charging  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  the  leadership?  He 


is  charging  the  leadership  of  the  military 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
tenure  of  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
entirely.  However,  I  would  also  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  I  share  the  views 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr, 
I  indley]  has  expre.ssed  to  the  effect  that 
an  officer  occupying  the  high  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
:f  lie  is  in  di.sagrcement  with  the  chief 
military  policies  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  civilian  officers  making  those 
policy  decisions,  has  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  his  conscience  and 
his  feeling  and  his  duty  to  the  Nation 
would  not  require  him  to  speak  out  and 
say  so, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT,  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Has  the  gentleman  .seen 
such  a  thing  happen  in  this  country? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  feel  that  the  situation  is 
an  anomalous  one  in  American  histoi-y 
insofar  as  I  know.  I  know  of  no  previous 
circumstances  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  arrogated  to  himself 
the  entire  determination  of  military 
policy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
wish  to  deprecate  the  gentleman's  view 
because  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  certainly  recognize  what 
the  gentleman  said  against  a  mihtarj- 
policy  of  gradualism  the  other  day  when 
this  measure  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  I  am  in  100  percent  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  not 
want  it  charged  to  the  men  in  uniform, 
because  they  have  gone  through  com- 
plete hell  during  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause of  civilian  leadership. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that  I  recall 
a  great  military  commander  within  our 
memoi-y-  who.  finding  liimself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  President  on  certain 
matters,  spoke  out  in  disagreement  and 
made  clear  liis  position  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
lias  been  no  greater  military  man  who 
was  held  in  higher  respect  and  esteem  by 
the  gentleman's  father  and  as  I  know  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  who  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
.Aincrican  people  any  more  than  this 
commander  did. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  share  fully  with  the  chair- 
man in  his  high  regard  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  continue 
with  my  general  statement,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  read  some  recent  testimony 
on  this  subject  of  gradualism.  I  would 
like  to  read  some  of  the  testimony  which 
was  given  by  General  Lemnitzer  on  this 
snbject.  because  we  may  have  the  same 
situation  of  gradualism  and  escalation 


threatened  In  the  European  theater  that 
we  have  in  Vietnam.  I  would  hate  to  see 
the  authorization  given  under  this  meas- 
ure today  pass  without  considering  this 
Ijolicy  shown  by  this  testimony  and  with- 
out reference  \>o  other  matters  such  as 
our  adverse  balance  of  payments.  I  feel 
we  have  the  responsibility  for  immedi- 
ately going  into  a  leexamination  of  our 
policies  as  to  Europe,  both  economic  and 
military.  We  have  the  additional  problem 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  We  have  the 
fiscal  problem  in  which  the  country  finds 
itself.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  take  a 
hard  look  at  .some  of  these  policies  in 
Europe  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the 
worl(l. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  General  Lemnitzer  \o 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  referred. 
I  was  present  w-hen  he  testified  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  However.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  General  Lemnitzer's  statement 
at  that  time  could  not  conceivably  have 
been  made  luider  duress  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defen.se 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  certainly  true,  be- 
cause the  former  Secretary  had  already 
left  that  position. 

What  did  General  Lemnitzer  say?  1 
asked  the  general  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tapt.  You  mention  that  Soviet  mllltiiry 
writers  continue  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  conventional  warfare  capabilities  of 
ground  lorces.  and  you  also  mentioned  a 
meeting  last  year  on  our  side  In  NATO,  at 
which  emphasis  again  was  put  xipon  con- 
ventional forces. 

Do  we  go  along  Vk-lth  that  In  our  military 
thinking,  or  did  we  oppose  that? 

General  Lemnitzer,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  this  strategy 
trend,  .'^nd.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happened 
to  support  it  myself. 

I  continued:  "What  are  the  considera- 
tions?" 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taft  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  .5 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  continue  to  quote: 

General  Lemnitzer.  I  believe  that  flexibil- 
ity is  what  we  need.  I  have  always  l>elleved 
that  we  should  have  the  capability  to  re- 
spond to  enemy  military  activities  across  the 
entire  spectrum.  If  there  is  a  gap  in  our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  enemy  capability,  the 
enemy  finds  it  out  and  he  capitalizes  on  that 
gap. 

Mr.  Tait.  You  think  this  applies  to  Europe 
as  well  as  to  other  areas? 

General  LEMNrrzER.  I  do.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  who  comprehends  what 
nuclear  warfare — an  all-out  nuclear  war- 
would  be.  would,  in  his  right  mind,  advocate 
relying  solely  on  nuclear  weapons  Xn  combat 
enemy  military  activities  across  the  spectrum. 

In  other  words.  I  am  saying  that  the  nu- 
clear weapon  is  not  the  panacea  for.  or  the 
solution  to,  all  military  problems. 

Mr.  Tapt.  'What  chances  do  you  think  you 
have  of  ■winning  a  conventional  war.  or  han- 
dling a  conventional  attack  situation  in  Eu- 
rope? 

General  lEMNrrzER.  That  will  depend  on 
what  the  enemy  puts  into  it, 

Mr.  Tapt.  'Wouldn't  this  become  a  matter 
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uf  escalation,  Just  as  you  had  with  Vietnam, 
with  the  enemy  continuing  to  put  in  enough 
conventional  forces  so  it  wouldn't  lose  and 
so  it  would  win,  with  our  expanding  response 
finally  getong  to  the  nuclear  point. 

General  LEMNrrzEB.  This  Is  one  of  the  In- 
tangibles that  malte  this  situation  very  In- 
teresUng.  It  will  depend  upon  thfe  situation, 
which  is  sort  of  a  classic  response,  but  no 
other  response  can  be  given.  If  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  employ  their  enormous  conven- 
tional capability  with  the  objective  of  over- 
running us.  and  If  we  are  unable  to  deal  with 
them  with  our  conventional  capability,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  our  mili- 
tary capability. 

Mr.  Tajt.  But  If  we  have  to  make  the  de- 
cision first.  If  they  stick  to  conventional 
weapons  because  they  have  the  superiority  in 
conventional  weapons? 

General  Lemnitzeb.  This  Is  correct,  and  the 
decision  will  be  one  of  the  toughest  that  we 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  make. 

Mr.  T.AFT.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
make  it  right  at  the  beginning,  maybe,  and 
not  start  relying  on  conventional  weapons? 

General  Le'mnitzeb.  No;  because  I  believe 
that  having  only  an  allout  nucleax  response 
is  a  bankrupt  position  to  be  In.  You  have 
only  one  response  to  deal  with  countless  types 
of  military  operations. 

Mr.  Tast.  I  didn't  eliminate  the  use  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  now. 

General  Lemnitzer.  I  know.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  use  whatever  force  is  required  to 
deal  with  the  situation  that  arises. 

This  statement  by  the  general  in- 
d'.caces  that  in  the  number  of  troops  that 
we  have  in  Europe  we  are  .still 
thinking  of  a  possible  conventional 
response  to  a  situation  in  which  wc  know 
that  there  are  far  greater  conventional 
forces  on  the  other  side,  with  over  four 
or  five  times  the  troops  available  to  the 
United  States  and  oui-  allies,  the  NATO 
powers  in  Europe. 

Not  only  that  but.  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  we  have  serious  economic  prob- 
lems invohed,  and  every  day  we  are  see- 
ing heavier  pressure  put  upon  this  Con- 
gress to  find  some  solution  to  this  dif- 
ficult financial  situation. 

Therefore.  I  asked  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recently  for  some  figures 
on  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  give 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  few  of  those 
figures. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  indicated  that 
as  of  December  31,  1967,  tiiere  were  about 
299.000  U  S.  military  personnel  in  Eu- 
rope. However,  if  we  add  to  that  the  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Turkey,  North  Africa. 
ar.d  the  6th  Fleet,  we  would  come  up  with 
.1  total  of  337,000.  This  is  as  high  as  it  has 
btf  n  in  many  years. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  the 
total  cost  of  supporting  these  forces  in 
Europe  is  a  S2.6  billion  figure  per  year. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  be  a  net  sav- 
ings if  some  or  all  of  those  troops  were 
brought  back  to  this  comitry  and  kept 
ir.obilized.  as  would  in  my  opinion  be 
desirable.  But  a  sizable  amount  would 
oe  saved  in  expenditures  and  in  ex- 
change. 

We  also  have  in  Europe,  at  the  same 
time,  some  238.000  military  dependents. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  unfa- 
vorable effect  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  about  S800  per  dependent,  or  a 
total  of  some  SI 90  million  per  year  on 
this  basis. 

If  we  act  upon  this  measure  today  and, 
as  I  have  indicated.  I  think  we  have  no 


alternative  but  to  act  favorably  upon  it, 
we  certainly  should  not  consider  it  as 
putting  aside  or  putting  off  for  even  1 
week  or  1  month  a  reconsideration  of 
all  of  our  policies  in  connection  with  our 
military  policies  and  establishments  in 
Europe,  either  from  the  militai-y  point 
of  view  or  from  an  economic  one. 

Mr.   RIVERS.   Mr.  Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,   the  gentle- 
man is  for  this  resolution? 
Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  I  am. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Does  the  gentleman  ad- 
vocate pulling  out  of  Europe  now? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  advocating  pull- 
ing out  of  Europe  in  total  or  in  part  with- 
out a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  by 
the  Congress.  But  I  believe  it  should  be 
studied,  and  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure today  or  the  reappointment  of  the 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  any  underwriting  of  our  pres- 
ent policy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  high  level  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  gentleman  does  not  question  the 
legality  of  President  Eisenhower  signing 
and  creating  the  SEATO  treaty  whereby 
we  got  involved  in  Vietnam;  does  he? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Our  commitment  in  con- 
nection with  why  we  got  into  Vietnam  is 
of  course  a  good  deal  more  complex  than 
that.  SEATO  was  a  formal  multilateral 
treaty  with  no  definition  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  U.S.  militan-'  commitment  or 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man would  not  question  the  right  of  the 
other  body,  to  enter  into  their  constitu- 
tional treatymaking  powers,  and  which 
President  Eisenhower  sent  to  the  Senate 
and  which  they  ratified,  creating  a 
SEATO  treaty  whereby  we  got  into  Viet- 
nam; he  would  not  question  that? 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  military'  policy  and 
extent  of  involvement  in  Vietnam  were 
net  determined  by  the  SEATO  treaty  or 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In- 
deed as  the  chairman  himself  stated, 
these  decisions  were  made  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  by  the  mili- 
taiy  establishment,  dominated,  as  the 
chairman  has  inferred,  by  the  then  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  set  out  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  dated  May  10,  1968,  from 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Anthony,  Assistant  Sec- 
rctaiy  of  Defense  in  response  to  a  recent 
request  by  me  for  information  on  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe : 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Tajt:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
request  of  April  30,  1968.  for  certain  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe 

Question  No.  1.  The  number  of  troops  In 
Europe. 

.Answer:  As  of  December  31,  1967,  there 
were  about  299,000  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  Europe  defined  as:  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
Cyprus.  Denmark,  Prance.  Germany.  Greece, 
Italy,  Malta.  Netherlands,  Norway.  Portugal, 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom    These  fig- 


ures include  personnel  assigned  to  units, 
military  missions  of  various  types,  and  both 
NATO  and  U.S.  military  headquarters.  Fig- 
ures do  not  include  the  Sixth  Fleet  or  Us 
military  personnel  in  Turkey  and  certain 
North  African  countries  If  these  figures  are 
included,  US.  military  personnel  located  m 
the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  European 
C.immand  were  ap!>roxlmately  337.000. 

Question  No.  2.  The  cost  estimate  of  main- 
ininin?  all  American  troops  in  Europe.  (In- 
cluded in  the  answer  to  Question  No.  3, 
following.) 

Question  No.  3.  The  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  saved  if  all  American  troops 
were  returned  to  the  U.S.  from  Europe. 

Answer:  Accounting  records  are  not  main- 
tained to  reflect  total  costs  on  an  area  basis 
Therefore,  cost  eetimates  are  necessarily 
based  en  the  use  of  factors  where  accounting 
records  do  not  exist.  Utilizing  available  data, 
it  is  estimated  that  direct  budgeti^ry  costs 
during  FTT  1968  will  be  approximately  $2  6 
billion  for  maintaining  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 
These  estimates  include  the  direct  costs  of 
military  personnel,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  military  constrtictlon  in  Europe. 
Indirect  logistic  and  administrative  costs 
for  support  from  sources  outside  Europe,  and 
major  proctirement  costs  cannot  be  reason- 
ably -dentified  with  support  of  forces  in  those 
are.is  and  are  not  included  in  the  estimates. 
A  reduction  of  all  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
would  not  result  In  equivalent  budgetary 
savings  unless  the  personnel  and  units  were 
eliminated  entirely  from  the  force  structure. 
Pay  of  military  personnel  ioid  the  operation 
aiid  ni:ilntenance  costs  would  continue  to  be 
incurred  regardless  of  whether  the  troops  are 
located  in  Europe  or  In  the  United  States. 

Question  No.  4.  The  number  of  American 
dependents  in  Europe. 

.\nswer:  There  were  approximately  238,000 
U.S.  military  dependents  in  the  European 
countries  as  of  December  31,  1967.  (See 
countries  in  answer  to  Question  No.  1) 

Question  No.  5.  Estimated  expenditures  by 
dependents  in  Europe. 

-Answer:  -Accounting  records  are  not  main- 
'ained  to  reflect  personal  spending  by  de- 
pendents in  Europe  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  quantify  with  any  precision  such  an  esti- 
mate. Any  assessment  of  the  balance  of 
payments  implications  of  withdrawal  of  mil- 
itary dependents  from  Europe  depends  on 
a  number  of  specific  assumptions,  Including 
whether  such  a  withdrawal  would  be  tem- 
porary (1-3  years)  or  permanent.  Thus.  ::,s- 
.=:uming  we  would  close  entire  support  :::- 
stallatlons  (e.g.,  schools  and  commlssarle.- 
and  that  the  program  would  be  effective 
(i.e..  dependents  would  not  Join  a  sponsor 
in  a  tourist  status),  balance  of  paiTnent; 
savings  (based  on  data  in  a  European  Sup- 
port Study  currently  underway)  could  be 
over  $150  million  on  an  annual  basis  after 
one-time  budgetary  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments costs  relating  to  transportation,  etc. 
In  this  respect,  our  present  force  structure 
would  not  support  a  normal  13  month  rota- 
tion in  Europe,  In  addition  to  12/13  month 
tours  in  Korea  and  Vlet-Nam.  The  costs  for 
such  an  expansion  of  our  force  structure 
would  be  substantial. 

Question  No.  R.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  for 
dependents  In  Europe:  schools,  etc.  Con  an 
annual  basis i 

Answer:  The  average  per  year  per  de- 
pendent support  cost.  Including  schools,  is 
estimated  to  be  at  approximately  $800  for 
Fiscal  Year  1967. 

Question  No.  7.  .Any  other  pertinent  In- 
formation   regarding   troops   In   Europe. 

A.nswer:  During  the  three  year  period. 
F.  y.  1965-1967,  U.S.  defense  expenditures 
entering  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  Western  Europe  averaged  approx- 
imately SI. 5  billion  annually.  During  *he 
same  period,  cash  receipts  from  Western 
Europe  purchases  of  U.S.  defense  equipment 
and  services  averaged  approximately  $1.0  bll- 
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lion  annually.  On  this  ba.sis  the  net  adverse 
balance  averaged  approximately  $500  million 
annually.  (In  addition  to  military  procure- 
ment the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is 
also  nurchasins  during  FY  1968  U.S.  Trea.sury 
securities  In  the  amount  of  $500  million  and 
negotiations  for  a  further  purchase  nf  such 
securities  are  in  progress.  Moreover  the 
Bundesbank,  which  i.s  the  Central  Bank  of 
the  PRO.  has  declared  its  intention  to  con- 
tinue its  practice  of  not  converting  dollars 
into  gold.) 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  If  all 
U.S.  forces  were  withdrawn,  the  U.S.  deficit 
would  be  reduced  bv  an  equivalent  amount 
due  to  the  Interaction  of  the  various  ac- 
counts in  the  balance  of  [xayments.  For  ex- 
umple.  sales  of  military  equipment  to  our 
allies  could  decline  as  well  as  nonmllitary 
imports  from  the  U.S.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
possible  to  quantlfv  with  any  precision  what 
the  net  effect  of  :"uch  a  withdrawal  would 
be  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
Sincerely, 

ROI3ERT  N.  Anthony, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  qui^stion  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  ioint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  j:a,ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsid'?r  wns  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  oidered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  136) 

.Abernethy  Green.  Greg.  Morse.  Mass. 

-Ashley  OrlfBths  Olsen 

BevDl  Gurrey  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Boiling  Hasan  Purcell 

farter  Halleck  Resnlck 

Clark  Hansen,  Idaho  Roberts 

nonyers  Han.^en,  Wash.  Roybal 

rorman  Hardy  Schadeberg 

Delanev  Hubert  Selden 

Dl^gs  Herloi^K  Slack 

D<ni!ell  HOlilcld  Stubblefield 

Dorn  Kutchlrson  Teague,  Tex. 

Dow  Jarman  Tenzer 

Flood  Kee  UUman 

Ford.  Leggett  Wilson, 

William  D.  Lone.  La.  Charles  H. 

Fraser  Mailliard  Wright 

F^elinghuysen  Moore  Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  -^-ere  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION    .XND    AMENDMENT    OP 
PUBLIC   LAW   480.    83D   CONGRESS 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 


bill  'H.R.  16165)  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  ^ntleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  ro.solved  itself 
into  the  Committf.e  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  lor  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16165.  with 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  the  chair. 
The  CUrk  read  the  title  ot  the  l)ill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ins  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  will 
be  rccosnized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Belcher!  will 
be  recocniiied  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  uentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation wi:i  extend  for  1  year  what  we 
generally  know  as  Public  Law  480.  which 
is  legislation  authorizing  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  na- 
tions on  concessional  terrr.s. 

Some  of  us,  I  am  sure,  think  of  this 
program  only  in  terms  of  jslling  for  for- 
eign currencies.  That  was  the  original 
intent  of  the  bill.  Over  the  years  it  has 
become  evident  that  a  good  many  coun- 
tries could  buy  for  dollars  if  given  con- 
cessional terms,  and  luider  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  title  I  of  the  act  we 
are  now  selling  to  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  on  a  dollar  credit  basis. 

I  believe  that  last  year  there  were  only 
10  countries  which  availed  themselves 
of  the  foreign  currency  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  we  have 
seen  a  remarkable  transition  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  countries.  Many  of  our 
best  customers  today  v.-ere  a  few  years 
aso  biiyina  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, Japan,  which  is  today  our  second 
best  customer,  was  a  substantial  recip- 
ient of  Public  Law  480  assistance. 
Japan  has  in  recent  years  shifted  irom 
paying  the  United  States  in  yen.  and  has 
been  making  those  payments  in  dollars, 
and  continues  to  do  so. 

Spain  was.  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
large  recipient  of  Public  Law  480  aid. 
and  is  today  one  of  our  good  cash 
customers. 

We  have  found  in  a  treat  many  coun- 
tries that  our  program  under  Public  Law 
480  has  developea  some  of  our  very  best 
cash  markets.  We  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  that  kind 
of  practice  wilh  the  continuation  of  this 
program,  and  that  is  why  we  bring  you 
the  program  today. 

Actually,  the  need  in  some  foreign  na- 
tions has  fortunately  greatly  diminished 
in  the  last  few  years.  That  has  been  due 
to  the  fortuitous  weather  conditions  in 
the  subcontinent  of  India.  In  1966  the 
Indian  grain  production  was  about  72 
million  tons.  Last  year,  in  1967.  it  went 
above  100  million  tons.  The  members  can 
see  that  the  need  for  American  assistance 
was  in  a  large  part  resolved.  If  that  kind 
of  production  can  continue,  we  would 
not  expect  to  have  anything  like  the 


shipments  of  grain  that  we  have  been 
making  in  recent  years. 

We  >vould  not  need  to  make  them 
available  and  the  Indian.s  would  not 
need  to  buy  ine  commodities. 

But  we  know  that  the  drought  will 
come  again.  We  know  th.-it  1967  was  n  >t 
an  especially  MOod  year  from  lint  stand- 
ixilnt.  We  hope  liiat  next  year  will  not 
be  as  bad  as  1966.  but  it  will  iirobably 
be  .somewhere  in  between. 

There  is  gohn;  to  be  a  need  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products  in  a  ;40od  many 
coumries  of  tlie  world  lor  a  long  time 
to  cbnie.  and  in  a  iircat  inany  of  these 
countries  there  is  not  iioiiiu  to  be  the 
buying  power  with  which  to  buy  t'lese 
commodities  with  doUiUsai.d  to  pay  ca5li 
for  them. 

Wc  are  hopeful,  and  we  tlunk  that 
experience  .'^no'^s.  that  over  llie  years  a 
large  pait  of  these  i)urcha.ses  will  be 
made  for  dollars  on  credit. 

Now  I  want  to  .speak  on  a  .sub,iect  about 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
inisundcr.standiay.  We  ai;^  receiving  very 
.substantial  payiricnts  now.  We  are  get- 
ting back  a  very  large  amount  of  what 
we  have  been  putting  out  in  the  form 
of  dollars  today.  We  leceived.  I  believe 
it  was,  $350  million  roughly  in  payment-s. 
Those  are  i)ayments  primarily  for  com- 
modities that  were  delivered  10  riid  12 
years  ago.  but  we  are  i ecciving  iiayinents 
iiow,  substantial  amounts  :ii  dollars. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  able  in  the 
last  2  years — in  the  last  year— to  u.se  a 
very  large  i)art  ot  the  .sales  made  under 
Public  I^w  480  to  lielp  rather  than  to 
burden  our  balance  «f  payments. 

I  know  there  are  members  who  arc 
imder  the  impression  that  if  we  spend 
SI. 6  billion  for  this  program  that  that 
means  that  money  comes  out  of  the 
Treasury.  It  comes  out  of  the  Treasury 
and  is  paid  to  American  producers— but 
it  stays  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  ship  this  money  abroad 
We  ship  only  the  agricultural  product.^ 
and  the  .shipment  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts does  iiot  reduce  our  money  resources 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  last  year  we 
.sold  to  countries  that  were  yivmg  u. 
mihtai-y  aid — a  very  substantial  amount 
of  agricultural  products  and  received 
militaiy  aid  in  return.  Tu  the  extent  triat 
we  leceived  this  aid  in  return,  we  re- 
duced the  calls  on  the  United  States  foi 
American  dollars  and  thereby  improvea 
rather  than  hurt  our  balance  of  trad- 
with  the  rest  of  the  v.orld.  In  othei 
words,  we  paid  .'■ome  $386  million  worth 
of  needed  goods  and  seiTices  with  for- 
eign cm-rencies.  Without  this  program 
these  payments  would  have  had  to  be 
made  in  dollars. 

So  we  fiiid  that  actually  Public  Lav 
480  has  directly  reduced  our  expendi- 
ture of  dollars  over  the  world  and  ha.-^ 
not  sent  any  American  dollars  anywhere 
but  has  used  American  food  in  mai.v 
cases  to  secure  the  goods  and  .services 
for  which  we  would  have  otherwise  had 
to  use  dollars. 

Entirely  apait  from  the  large  repay- 
ments of  previous  obligations  which  I 
mentioned  a  minute  ago — entirely  apart 
from  that,  we  have  l^een  creatmg  a  sub- 
stantial .saving  on  our  American  balance 
of  trade,  wiuch  I  think  is  all  to  the  good 
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and  is  something  that  we  desperately 
need. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  developed 
substantial  cash  markets  which  rfever 
could  have  been  developed  had  we  not 
usetl  this  tool.  Public  Law  480,  as  a 
means  of  developing  those  markets. 

Right  now  we  are  selling  vei-y  large 
quantities  of  wheat  in  Japan.  How  did 
we  develop  that  market?  We  developed 
that  market  when  we  were  sellmg  Japan 
American  wheat  for  yen.  Today  they  are 
buymg  it  for  dollars.  But  had  they  not 
bought  it  for  yen,  at  the  present  time 
they  would  still  be  eating  rice. 

Thailand  or  some  other  country  would 
ijt  selling  that  nee  and  not  the  United 
States. 

In  most  of  those  cases  these  local  cur- 
rencies have  developed  into  a  payment 
in  dollars.  We  still  have  a  few  large  cus- 
tomers who  are  still  buying  for  local 
currencies,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  surprise 
you.  as  it  surprised  most  members 
of  our  committee,  that  today  there  is  not 
an  American  nation — not  a  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — that  is  paying  in 
local  cuirency.  They  are  all  trading  with 
us  on  a  dollar  basis.  That  is  a  tremen- 
dous achievement,  and  one  which  most 
of  our  people  have  not  recognized  as  tak- 
ing place. 

So  we  felt  in  the  comniittee  it  was 
vital  that  we  extend  this  bill. 

There  is  only  the  question;  as  to  the 
time  of  extension.  The  committee  had 
all  kinds  of  views,  but  we  composed  our 
views  on  the  basis  that  we  would  extend 
it  for  one  year.  This  is  a  1-year  extension 
oi:ly. 

However,  this  bill  comes  to  you  with 
several  amendments  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  There  are  about  eight  items  in 
which  we  would  change  the  existing  law. 

The  first  is  a  1-year  extension. 

The  second  one  would  clarify  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  accept  foreign  cur- 
rencies fcr  certain  uses  authorized  by 
the  act. 

The  third  would  establish  the  policy 
that  the  United  States  should  get  its 
fair  share  of  any  growth  in  the  commer- 
cial aijriculture  markets  in  these  devel- 
oping nations.  In  other  words,  if  the 
country  is  going  to  be  able  to  buy  part 
of  its  agricultural  needs  for  cash,  the 
United  States  must  share  fairly  in  that 
increased  cash  market  if  we '  are  going 
to  continue  to  give  them  a  concessional 
market. 

The  fourth  would  permit  special  con- 
vertibility of  foreign  currency  at  mu- 
tually-a:^rped-to  rates  throusrh  sales  to 
US.  and  foreign  contractors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  wages  earned  in  the  devel- 
opment and  consummation  of  works  of 
public  improvement  in  the  purchasing 
country.  That  is  a  peculiar  prqvision 
which  I  think  could  work  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  recipient  countries.  I  recognize  full 
well  that  some  of  the  recipient  countries 
would  not  acceot  it.  We  do  not  insist  that 
they  accept.  We  simply  give  them  the 
opportunity. 

We  provide  that  the  United  States  and 
the  recipient  foreign  country  could  agree 
upon  a  use  for  up  to  50  percent  of  these 
counterpart  funds  through  sale  of  such 
funds  to  contractors  to  pay  the  entire 


labor  cost  of  public  construction  projects. 
The  labor  costs  are,  of  course,  substantial 
in  any  roadbuilding,  harbor  construc- 
tion, or  anything  ol  that  kind.  We  pro- 
pose to  let  the  contractor  get  these 
counterpart  funds  by  buying  them  from 
the  United  States  at  a  discount.  We  do 
not  propose  to  devalue  the  moi;ey  of  for- 
eign countries.  We  propose  to  let  the 
United  States  sell  these  currencies  at  a 
discount  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  labor  in  the  host 
country  for  public  works. 

In  other  words,  if  in  India  there  is  a 
contract  involving  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  labor,  the  contractor  could  buy  his 
currency  from  the  United  States,  let  us 
say,  at  a  30-p>ercent  discount  and  could 
thereby  pay  the  local  laborers  a  better 
wage  and  still  be  competitive.  The  rising 
per  capita  income  resulting  from  such 
works  would  add  to  that  counti-y's  ability 
to  buy  commercially  the  very  commodi- 
ties we  desire  to  sell. 

Still  we  will  not  be  dlscoimting  the 
foreign  coimtr>'"s  money.  This  requires 
agreement  of  the  foreign  count ly  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States,  but  it  does  enable 
us  to  get  a  substantial  amount  in  cash, 
because  the  contractor  has  to  buy  the 
rupes  from  the  U.S.  Government  and  pay 
us  dollars.  If  we  discount  at  30  percent, 
we  get  70  percent  of  it  in  dollars. 

Frankly,  if  we  get  that,  we  are  doing 
pretty  well.  I  think  it  is  a  really  good 
provision  and  one  that  will  mean  a  little 
more  money  coming  back  to  the  United 
States  and  some  more  people  will  be 
working  and  thereby  earning  their  own 
food  needs  in  the  host  country'. 

We  also  permit  the  payment  of  U.S. 
importers  in  foreign  currency.  That  is 
the  fifth  provision. 

In  the  sixth  place,  we  place  increased 
emphasis  on  rodent.  Insect,  weed  and 
plant  and  animal  pest  control  programs 
in  developing  nations. 

In  the  seventh  place,  we  repeal  stock- 
pile barter. 

I  think  that  last  deserves  a  little  ex- 
planation. There  is  what  we  know  as 
direct  barter.  That  is  not  involved  in  this 
provision  at  all.  Direct  barter  is  where 
we  simply  trade  a  bale  of  cotton  for  a 
calf.  That  is  what  we  call  direct  barter. 
But  we  have  also  had  a  provision — and 
it  doubtless  served  a  useful  purpose  at 
the  time — whereby  we  were  enabled  to 
build  up  stockpiles  of  various  rare  min- 
erals, so-called  strategic  raw  materials. 
let  us  say  molybdenum.  I  do  not  know 
what  molybdenum  was  selling  for.  No- 
body knows  the  market  price  of  molyb- 
denum or  the  market  price  of  black  dia- 
monds, or  most  of  these  exotic  minerals 
we  have  been  bringing  in  for  stockpile 
purposes.  Obviously  the  people  who 
traded  under  the  terms  of  that  part  of 
this  law — they  all  lived  in  New  York — 
fixed  a  price  that  was  high  enough  on 
the  molybdenimi  so  they  could  take  quite 
a  loss  on  it  if  they  traded  for  wheat.  So 
the  United  States  gave4;hem.  let  us  say. 
wheat  in  return.  Then  they  took  that 
wheat  and  sold  that  wheat  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  something  less  than 
the  world  price.  The  reason  they  were 
able  to  sell  at  a  cut  price  was  that  their 
molybdenum  had  been  priced  well  above 
its  cost  to  the  traders.  It  does  not  take  a 


fourth-grade  education  to  understand 
that  if  we  are  going  to  sell  wheat  at 
$1.25  when  the  market  has  been  $1.35 
the  day  before,  that  the  next  day  the 
market  will  be  SI. 25  for  ever>-body':s 
wheat,  and  eveobody  in  the  United 
States  loses  on  the  sale  of  their  wheat  as 
a  result  thereof. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  felt  the  time 
had  come,  since  we  do  not  need  any 
more  of  these  materials  or  stockpiles 
when  we  ought  to  limit  this  kind  of  trad- 
ing which  has  such  a  terribly  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities, 

Pinally.  we  reduced  the  size  of  the 
joint  Congre.'=^sional-Executive  AdvLsor.- 
Committee  and  established  a  regular 
meeting  procedure.  We  think  that  will 
result  in  regular  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee. Most  of  us  do  not  recognize  we 
have  a  committee  comixxsed  of  majoritv 
and  minority  Members  of  the  House  ai-  ' 
of  the  Senate  which  confers  witii  ■'.:■ 
Executive  in  connENrtion  with  the.se  trans- 
actions, but  we  have  no  provision  for 
ineetines,  and  we  have  not  had  one  for 
I  think.  18  months.  So  what  we  did  was 
to  cut  the  size  of  the  committee  and 
provide  that  it  shall  have  meetings  at 
least  quai-terly,  and  we  put  the  respon- 
sibility on  a  fixed  individual. 

That,  then,  covers  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  for  the  next  year's 
operation  of  Public  Law  480.  We  hope 
the  Hou.se  will  agree  that  it  is  important 
t«  continue  this  legislation  and  that  the 
changes  made  were  all  relatively  minor 
We  look  upon  them  rather  as  hou.se- 
keeping  changes,  that  bring  thi$  pro- 
gram abreast  of  the  times:  they  wfere  all 
accepted  by  all  of  our  Members.  We  hope 
they  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  the  House  will  i}ass  this  legis- 
lation, 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chaimian,  is  it  my 
understanding  this  legislation  author- 
izes Public  Law  480  until  June  30.  1969 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  give  me  the  specific  reasons 
for  adding  this  sum — in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  at  least  at  this  moment — to  our 
expenditures,  as  it  were,  when  we  are 
talking  about  cutting  back  $6  billion 

What  is  the  total  amount  1  year  would 
represent,  if  this  is  extended  another 
year? 

I.lr.  POAGE.  We  have  been  spendins 
an  average  of  about  $1.5  billion  or  $L6 
billion  a  year  for  a  good  many  years  on 
this.  We  anticipate  the  expenditures  will 
remain  just  about  the  same.  We  have 
not  proposed  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures. We  believe  they  will  remain  just 
about  as  they  have  been.  .All  we  have 
done  is  to  extend  it  for  1  more  year. 

Mr.  DENT.  Does  the  gentleman  mear. 
that  all  the  Public  Lav.-  480  commit- 
ments amount  to  about  $300  million  or 
S400  million  a  year? 

Mr  POAGE.  No.  about  SI. 5  billion  or 
$1,6  billion  a  year  is  what  we  have  been 
spending. 

Mr.  DENT.  About  S1.2  billion? 

Mr.  POAGE.  About  $1.6  billion  a  year. 
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or  about  SI' J  billion  a  year  has  been  the 
average. 
I  have  the  exact  figures  here. 
For  1964  we  spent  S2  billion. 
For   1965   we   spent   SI. 8   billion. 
For   1966   we   spent   $1.7   billion. 
For    1967    we   spent    $1.4    billion. 
For  1968.  which  is  the  present  fiscal 
vear,  we  are  spending  $1,3  billion. 
■   Mr.  DENT.  This  is  an  open -end  au- 
thorization,  without   any   limitation   as 
to  what  may  be  spent  in  1969:   is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Tliese  are  the  expendi- 
uires  we  ha\e  been  making  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Thi.s  bill  does  not  change 
the  authorization  Wc  leave  that  exactly 
as  it  has  been.  We  ,,imply  extend  the  pe- 
riod in  which  expenditures  can  be  made. 
Mr.  DENT,  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  .shipped  price  of  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480  and  what  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  that  part  of  the  prod- 
uct that  is  sub.sidi/ed?  For  instance,  what 
is  the  market  price  of  wheat  in  the  world 
niflrk6t  "^ 

Mr  POAGE.  Of  course,  it  depends  on 
the  commodity. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  asked  about  wheat  par- 
ticularly, because  that  is  the  bulk  of  it. 

Mr,  POAGE.  Public  Law  480  requires 
all  sales  to  be  made  at  the  world  market 
l)rice.  That  is  obtained  by  accepting  bids. 
All  Public  Law  480  .shipments  are  made 
under  a  bidding  procedtire  whereby  the 
low  bidder  is  the  one  who  supplies  the 
commodity. 

Actually,  the  world  market  price  on 
wheat  today  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
SI  35.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what 
it  i.s.  This  is  about  the  American  price 
le.=s  the  certificates. 

Mr.  DENT.  Cotton  ships  at  about 
,s42  50  less  a  bale  than  what  it  costs 
the  Government  at  the  present  time,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No :  it  does  not  ship  at  any 
less  than  what  it  costs  the  Government 
to  buy  the  commodity.  But  we  do  have 
a  number  of  subsidies  in  the  United 
States  which  are  payable  when  one  is 
using  the  commodity  in  the  United 
States,  Most  of  them  are  not  payable 
v.hen  one  is  shipping  outside  the  United 
States  in  commercial  transactions. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  may  be  all  wrong,  but 
having  studied  some  part  of  our  subsidy 
program  in  agricultural  products,  and 
iiarticularly  so  with  respect  to  cotton, 
I  have  discovered  there  is  a  differential 
on  a  bale  of  cotton  of  500  pounds  of  the 
difference  between  about  $139,50  and 
S172.  which  is  the  American  price  paid 
by  the  Government  through  its  subsidy 
proaiam:  and  v.-e  achieved  .^om.e  kind  of 
a  one-price  market  by  giving  American 
users  of  cotton,  textile  mills,  the  same 
in-ice  as  we  sold  it  to  the  foreign  mills. 

However,  that  only  added  about  S260 
million  to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  be- 
cause we  did  not  reduce  the  price  paid 
by  the  American  Government  or  the  tax- 
payer. The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
wheat.  As  I  understand  it,  wheat  ships 
in  its  own  market  at  a  price  less  than 
v.hat  the  Government  guarantees  the 
grower  of  wheat.  While  we  give  some  kind 
of  certificate  to  bakers  and  others  in  the 
United  States,  it  still  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  shipping  to  foreign  countries 


at  a  cheaper  price.  What  I  am  ti-ying  to 
find  out  is  why.  following  your  own  re- 
marks on  the  floor,  there  is  no  way  of 
accurately  measuring  production  in  the 
field   of   agricultural   products  or   what 
mav  come  about  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather  and  so  forth  with  regard  to 
next  year's  crop  or  this  year's  crop,  which 
some  of  us  have  already  planted  although 
not  harvested.  Why  do  we  go  ahead  and 
extend  this  act.  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, which  does  not  run  out  until 
June  30,  1969?  This  gives  the  impression, 
as  I  see  it  in  the  papers  that  are  coming 
out  with  the  comments  of  some  writers 
who  may  be  well  informed,  although  they 
do   not   put   down   their   opinions   cor- 
rectly, or  so  it  would  appear  to  the  people, 
at  any  rate,  that  we  are  adding  on  dol- 
lars to  the  obligations  of  this  countiT 
at  a  moment  when  some  of  us  are  tiding 
to  cut  back  and  some  of  us  are  holding 
out  for  a  S4  billion  cut  in  spending,  al- 
though it  looks  like  what  we  will  come 
out  with  is  a  S6  billion  cut  in  spending. 
How  can  we  say  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  are  cutting  back  $6  billion   in  our 
spending  when  we  are  turning  around 
here  and  adding  an  obligation  today  in 
this  authorization  of  over  $1  billion  to 
next  year.  1969  fiscal  year,  spending?  Is 
it  necessaiT   that   we  have  in  January 
when  the  new  Congress  comes  in — and 
from  the  look  of  things  it  probably  will 
be  a  new  Congress  that  will  be  coming 
in — is  it  necessary  that  when  the  new 
Congress  comes  in  in  January  they  will 
have   to    undertake    repealing    this   act 
rather  than  having  it  come  before  them 
to  reenact  it?  I  do  not  tliink  we  need  to 
go   into   this   particular   action   at   this 
time  No  one  will  be  hurt  if  we  wait  until 
Januai-v'.  No  one  will  starve  if  we  wait 
until  January,  because  .shipments  cannot 
be  made  until  June  30  of  next  year,  any- 
way. It  has  been  helpful  to  have  this 
measure  enacted  in  this  way  in  the  past, 
but  I  see  no  need  for  it  today  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  with  the  tightness 
of  money. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  .say 
that  the  answer  t<)  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  "Yes,"  "No."  and  "Maybe."  The 
gentleman's  question  is  .something  that  I 
.simply  cannot  follow. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  will  repeat  it 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  yield  for  another 
speech  at  this  time.  I  have  yielded  for 
-some  12  or  13  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  May  I  have  some  time  to 
.speak  in  the  v.-ell  on  this? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  think  I  cannot  yield 
further  for  such  an  involved  question, 
I  did  want  to  correct  a  statement  I 
made  in  connection  with  an  answer  to 
the  gentleman.  I  thought  he  was  saying 
did  the  bill  expire  this  year,  that  is,  this 
Januaiy.  He  was  saying  next  June.  The 
bill  does  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember 1968.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  next  Congress  to  pass  upon  this.  It 
must  be  acted  upon  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  There  should  be  .some  detrree  of 
security  granted  to  those  who  are  dealing 
with  this.  I  think,  I  have  taken  too  much 
tinie,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  BELCHER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
You  have  just  heard  the  chairman  of 


the  committee  do  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  very  good  job  in  explaining  this  bill. 
This  bill  was  first  passed  in  1954.  It  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  until 
it  now  expires  on  December  31.  1968. 
There  were  some  amendments  made  to 
this  bill  which  I  think  make  it  a  better 
bill  and  which  the  chairman  has  ex- 
plained. 

In  my  opinion  we  will  be  able  to 
recover  more  value  out  of  our  foreign 
currencies  than  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  before.  It  is  my  further  opinion 
that  the  provision  which  provides  that 
certain  contractors  may  pay  for  prod- 
ucts with  foreign  currencies  bought  from 
the  United  States  will  enable  us  to 
recover  a  part  of  these  foreign  funds. 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  I  Mrs.  MayI, 

Mrs  MAY,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  others,  the 
bill  before  us  today  would  continue  and 
strengthen  what  has  been  termed  a 
"landmark  law"  and  a  "cornerstone  of 
American  agricultural  and  foreign  policy 
for  the  past  14  years,"  the  Agricultural 
Tiade  Development  and  As.sistance  Act 
of  1954— Public  Law  480. 

I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  food-for-peace  program  over  the 
years.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  plea.sed 
lo  be  a  member  of  the  committee  whose 
responsibility  it  has  been  to  recommend 
improvements  and  extensions  of  the  pro- 
gram from  time  to  time. 

Enacted  under  the  Ei.senhower  admin- 
istration in  1954,  Public  Law  480  has 
been  directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  number  of  goals— the  promotion  of  ex- 
panded trade  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  friendly  nations 
throughout  the  worid.  the  furtherance 
of  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
the  orderly  and  useful  disposition  of  ex- 
cess productivity  of  American  agricul- 
tui-e.  rendering  of  assistance  to  friendly 
developing  nations,  and  providing  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  hungry  oeople 
throughout  the  world. 

With  the  extension  of  the  lav  in  1968. 
the  proeram  was  modified  to  reflect  a 
■greater  empha.sis  on  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  developins  nations  leceivine  Pub- 
lic Law  480  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
concept  of  surplus  '  was  removed  from 
the  proeram.  and  for  the  fir.st  time  it  be- 
came possible  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities not  in  excess  supply  to  be  eligible 
for  sales  or  donation  under  the  act. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  our  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  throuah 
the  years  that  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
pram  has  been  operative,  our  committee 
has  attempted  to  emphasize  and  imple- 
ment each  of  the  program's  goals  within 
the  framework  of  a  "graduation  "  theoiw. 
The  basis  of  this  theoiw  is  that  the  end 
result  of  the  program  in  each  countr>- 
should  be  the  eventual  development  of  a 
commercial  market,  but  that  the  pro- 
gram should  start  with  whatever  is  most 
needed  by  that  counti-y  at  the  time, 
which  usually  would  be  outright  dona- 
tions of  food  where  people  are  in  imme- 
diate need. 

As  our  coiranittee  has  pointed  out.  this 
theory   has   proven   itself   many    times 
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through  the  development  of  commercial 
marlcets  in  Japan.  Israel.  Taiwan,  Korea, 
Itaiy,  Spain,  and  the  Philippines,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Over  the  past  14  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  480.  nearly  Sll  bil- 
lion of  US  farm  products  have  been 
exported  and  sold  for  local  currencies. 
Dollar  credits  have  accounted  for  nearly 
S7.50  million  worth,  donations  more  than 
S3  billion,  barter  about  S2.6  billion,  and 
.A.ID  and  mutual  security  proprams  S2.2 
billion.  All  in  all.  S17.2  billion  in  U.S. 
farm  commodities  have  been  exported 
under  Public  Law  480  since  1954. 

The  development  of  new  commercial 
markets  for  U.S.  agriculture  through  the 
food-for-peace  program  has  been  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  U.S.  fanners  and 
to  our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
Were  it  not  for  the  S6.4  billion  in  aorrl- 
cultural  exports  during  1967.  two-thirds 
of  which  were  commercial  sales,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  would  have 
been  far.  far  worse  than  it  Is  today. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  its  accomplish- 
ments notwithstanding,  I  believe  that 
Public  Law  480  h'-lds  even  more  poten- 
tial as  a  force  for  peace  and  stability"^ 
in  the  world.  Irbelicve  that  the  food-for- 
peace  program  cm  be  used  to  much 
greater  effect  by  this  Nation  as  an  instru- 
ment in  our  attack  on  the  critical  world 
food  and  population  crisis. 

To  utilize  this  potential,  however,  will 
require  .«ome  rather  fundamental 
changes  irt  our  approach — we  must  be- 
gin to  think  and  act  more  in  terms  of  a 
basic,  coordinated,  overall  approach  to 
the  world  food  and  population  crisis, 
rather  than  continue  to  use  the  old 
"scatter  g".n"  method  on  which  we  have 
relied  so  heavily  in  the  past. 

This  Nation  cannot  feed  the  hungi-y 
world.  We  have  been  over  that  groiuid 
before,  and  recognize  that  our  national 
resou'^ces  are  far  from  limitle.ss.  Yet. 
the  United  States  is  the  .'=ingle  largest 
economic  and  agricultu-al  unit  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  much  we  can  do. 

Our  food  aid  programs  have  been  ef- 
fective in  the  past — but  not  as  efTective 
as  they  could  have  been  had  more  at- 
tention been  given  to  relatiii?  their  aims 
and  objectives  to  the  goals  of  our  other 
foreign  assistance  program.?-.  By  th's  I 
mean  pulling  together  the  w'.iole  "ball  of 
wax"  to  see  if  all  our  assistance  efforts 
are  even  nointed  in  the  same  direction. 

Three  yea'-s  afro.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
October  of  1965.  I  icined  other  members 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Fordfe  on 
Agriculture  in  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  study  and  plan  the  U.S.  role 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  world 
food  and  population  crisis.  Along  w'th 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  a  US. 
World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  "to  study  world  food  and 
agriculture  needs,  to  coordinate  present 
U.S.  efforts  toward  meeting  these  needs, 
and  to  evaluate  the  future  role  of  U  S. 
agriculture  and  other  resources  in  the 
light  of  present  and  projected  world  food 
and  population  trends." 

A  primary  goal  of  this  effort  w-as  to 
have  been  the  coordination  of  all  our 
fO'Xi  aid  and  other  assistance  programs. 
and  an  attempt  to  relate  our  agricultural 


capacity  and  the  needs  of  U.S.  farmers 
to  our  overall  foreign  assistance  objec- 
tives. 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  that  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  this  proposal.  The  idea 
was  dismissed  by  some  as  mipractical 
because  "we  don't  have  time  for  all  this 
planning — people  are  hungry  now."  Al- 
though in  the  interim  some  additional 
limited  progress  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  world  food  and  population  crisis 
has  been  achieved,  how  much  more  prog- 
ress could  have  resulted  had  there  been 
a  greater  attempt  to  plan  and  coordinate 
our  efforts? 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
had  we  taken  prompt  action  on  that  pro- 
posal in  1965.  the  Commission  study 
which  it  required  would  have  been  com- 
pleted by  January  of  last  year. 

In  1966,  our  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  480  which  would 
have  significantly  improved  coordination 
of  all  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
had  it  been  effectively  utilized  over  the 
past  2  years.  This  amendment  was  a  pro- 
posal I  offered  to  establish  a  committee 
"to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
general  policies  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act." 

This  advisory  committee  is  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  chairman,  the  \ice  chairman  and  the 
two  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  ArTairs.  and 
the  chairman,  the  next  ranking  majority 
member  and  the  two  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

However,  to  my  knowledge,  the  ad- 
visory committee  has  never  met,  and 
this  potential  for  coordination  of  foreign 
assistance  objectives  and  programs  has 
not  been  realized. 

This  year  I  proposed  and  our  commit- 
tee accepted  an  amendment  which  would 
make  some  important  changes  in  the 
law  relating  to  this  advisory  committee — 
some  changes  which  I  hope  will  provide 
a  more  effective  utilization  of  the  poten- 
tial offered  by  this  committee.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  quote  from  our 
Agriculture  Committee  report  relating 
to  these  proposed  changes: 

7.  Section  407  dealing  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Joint  Legislative- 
Executive  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
revised. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  407 
would  decrease  the  size  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee from  21  members  to  13  members, 
while  establishing  a  regular  meeting  sched- 
ule. In  addition.  It  would  require  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  meet  at  least  quarterly,  and 
it  sets  forth  a  rotating  chairmanship  to  be 
shared  by  the  four  chairmen  of  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  Advisory 
Committee  has  not  functioned  as  effectively 
as  It  could. 

Unfortunately,  a  "communication  gap"  has 
developed  between  two  great  committees  of 
the  House.  This  was  manifested  last  year 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  .•\f- 
falrs  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 


aid  bill  propi^sing  to  bring  Public  Law  480 
within  Its  le;;!slative  Jurisdiction.  The  House 
deleted  the  proposed  Jurisdictional  change 
from  that  bill  and  this  committee  thereby 
retained  Its  basic  and  historical  Jurisdiction 
-iver  the  program. 

This  committee  recognized  that  Public  Lfiw 
480  has  a  direct  Influence  on  foreign  policy, 
and  it  feels  that  the  other  commlttee'.s  ad- 
vice and  coun."iel  on  the  foreign  policy  ramifi- 
cations of  this  program  would  be  most  help- 
ful. Conversely,  this  committee  feels  the  «ame 
advice  and  counsel  from  AgrlctUture  Com- 
mittee members  will  be  useful  to  that  com- 
mittee in  their  deliberations  and  decision  on 
general  foreign  policy  questions 

This  amendment,  therefore,  would  rfqut'e 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  meet  at  lea.it 
four  times  each  year,  starting  with  The  cal- 
endar quarter  in  which  this  bill  W  enacted 
If  there  was  no  business  to  transart,  the 
meetings  could  be  brief.  If  there  were  a  ueecl 
for  more  meetings,  the  Committee  could  ineet 
as  frequently  ;\s  necessary.  The  amendment 
would  establish  a  rotating  acting  chairir.an- 
shlp  of  the  Committee  Someone  must  r-r.ll 
any  meeting  to  order.  Just  as  the  Hnn.'^e 
committees  are  called  In  regular  rotation 
under  the  "Calendar  Wednesday"  procedure, 
the  Advisory  Committee  would  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  acting  chairman  in  the  order 
listed  in  the  amendment  The  rotation  order 
of  chairmanship  is  de.sisned  to  provide  :he 
maximum  comity  between  all  four  commit- 
tees and  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  thi.s 
new  requirement  for  regular  meetings  of 
the  advisory  committee,  and  the  chanee 
in  its  makeup  to  a  more  workable  size 
will  provide  the  ingredients  necessary-  to 
make  it  a  functioning,  effective  coor- 
dinating vehicle  in  the  future — a  vehicle 
through  which  Public  Law  480  and  our 
related  assistance  programs  can  be 
brought  closer  together  in  purpose  and 
obiective,  and  can  become  more  useful 
instruments  for  achieving  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  incorporates  a  number  of 
changes  to  the  food-for-peace  proaram 
which  I  believe  will  sen'e  to  improve  its 
operation  in  the  future.  Our  committee 
lias  expended  a  considerable  amount  of 
time,  effort,  and  thought  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  program  even  more  re- 
."^ponsive  to  our  increasing  responsibili- 
ties as  a  nation,  our  n°eds.  and  the  needs 
of  the  world.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  suoport  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consum^e  to" -the 
eentleman  from  North  Dakota  TMr. 
KleppeI. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Public 
Law  480  is  known  by  many  names — the 
AErricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  the  food-for-peace 
program  and  more  recently,  as  the  food- 
for-freedom  program.  Under  any  name, 
it  has  been  an  outstanding  success. 

It  has  rescued  from  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, and  even  death  millions  of  people 
around  the  world.  Since  its  inception  in 
1954.  this  prosram  has  moved  into  con- 
sumption abroad  S17.2  billion  worth  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  It  has 
helped  substantially  to  build  permanent 
dollar  markets  overseas.  It  is.  in  fact, 
a  foreign  aid  program  which  not  only 
reaches  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  without  placing  additional 
strain  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-pa>Tnents 
deficit  but  whicii  actually  reduces  that 
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deficit  by  expanding  normal,  commercial 
markets. 

Japan,  for  example,  in  1956  imported 
S370  million  worth  of  American  farm 
products,  one-third  of  it  under  Public 
Law  480.  Today,  Japan  buys  $1  billion 
worth  of  our  farm  product.s  each  year, 
all  of  it  for  dollars.  In  1956.  Italy  im- 
ported S114  million  worth  of  US.  farm 
products,  one-third  of  it  under  Public 
Law  480.  Now  Italy  buys  S300  million 
worth  each  year    all  for  dollars. 

This  program  has  jDlayed  a  major  role 
in  pushing  American  farm  exports  to- 
ward an  annual  total  of  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion, with  commercial  exports  account- 
ing for  $5.2  billion. 

No  other  foreign  aid  program  can  show 
such  dramatic  and  con.structive  gains. 
This  successful  record  is  the  strongest 
i)ossible  argument  for  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Ad.mp  I. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  very 
properlv  been  iwinted  out  here  today 
that  this  bill  definitely  has  a  foreign 
policy  aspect.  With  that  I  certainly  agree. 
As  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
considers  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  one 
thing  to  which  we  address  our  attention, 
year  after  year,  is  the  matter  of  unex- 
iiended  funds  or  the  pipeline. 

I  should  like  to  put  a  few  questions  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoaceI 
if  I  might. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
authorizes  in  titles  I  and  II  the  appro- 
priation of  $2.5  billion.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Cfn  the  gentleman  now 
tell  us  how  much  unexpended  money 
there  is  in  this  program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  $3,100,000,000  in 
title  I  and  .S588.000.000  in  title  II. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Tlien  in  round  numbers 
there  is  unexpended  about  $3.7  billion. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Earlier  in  response  to  a 
question  the  gentleman  recited  the  an- 
nual rate  of  expenditures  for  several  re- 
cent years  culminating,  if  I  understood 
him  correctly,  in  an  estimated  SI. 300.- 
000.000  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  a  little  bit  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  SL400  billion? 
Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  $1,267  billion  for  title 
I  plus  S425  million  for  title  II. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  it  would  be  SI. 600  mil- 
lion or  a  little  more? 
Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  If  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman further  correctly,  he  estimated 
that  the  rate  of  expenditure  would  prob- 
ably continue  about  at  that  level. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Actually,  the  Committee 
on  Aporopriations  figures  it  will  be  a  lit- 
tle bit  less  than  that.  So  I  do  not  think 
it  will  continue  quite  at  that  level.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing less  than  that. 

Mr.  .'VDAIR.  If  I  can  ask  the  gentleman 
a  further  question.  Is  the  S3. 7  billion 
available  until  expended? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  something  that 
depends   entirely   upon    the    appropria- 
tions. I  think  you  would  get  a  more  ade- 
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quate  and  accurate  answer  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  than  from 
us  because  we  do  not  prescribe  the  terms 
under  which  that  is  available. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  brings  me  then  to 
the  ultimate  question  along  this  line. 
That  is,  if  we  have  $3.7  billion  available 
from  past  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, and  if  the  expected  level  of  ex- 
penditures is  to  run  at  about  $1,600,000- 
000— why  do  we  need  $2'i  billion  addi- 
tional authority  at  this  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  you  need  the  additional  authority, 
but  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  is  some- 
thing over  which  this  committee  has  no 
jurisdiction  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
gentleman's  committee  has.  It  is  some- 
thing under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  would 
not  undertake  to  try  to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  it  be  the  L-entle- 
man's  opinion  that  if  this  money  were 
not  authorized,  that  is  the  additional 
$2''>  billion,  there  would  be  .sufBcient 
money  available  to  carry  on  the  program 
that  is  anticipated? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  I  would  not  say  that, 
because  if  I  could  say  that  then  I  would, 
of  course,  answer  the  senlleman  as  he 
wants  to  be  answered.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  money  is  available,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  legislative  committee 
can  make  that  determination.  I  think 
that  depends  entirely  on  the  Appropria- 
tion Act.  and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
pass  upon  the  Appropriation  Act. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
conclude  by  saying  I  think  Public  Law 
480.  or  the  food-for-peace  program  has 
been  a  worthwhile  program.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  in  the  past  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  However,  I  would  re- 
emphasize  the  reservation  that  I  have 
in  my  own  mind  about  the  iieccssity  of 
the  additional  S2.5  billion  of  authoriza- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Karusas  iMr.  MizeI. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480,  I  am  natu- 
rally pleased  that  we  have  this  bill  before 
us  at  this  time.  The  bills  which  my  Kan- 
sas colleagues  and  I  introduced  called 
for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  program 
without  changes.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  saw  fit  to  report  out  this  bill 
calling  for  an  exten.sion  of  only  1  year 
v.-ith  certain  changes  believed  to  be  nec- 
essary in  updating  the  law  in  order  to 
help  it  achieve  its  goals.  I  would  not  ar- 
gue with  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
committee.  In  general,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  keeping  all  programs  of  this 
kind  under  constant  review  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  and  to  amend  them 
in  line  with  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions. The  public  interest  may  be  better 
served  by  holding  hearings  on  the  bill 
again  in  the  91st  Congress  and  giving  it 
further  evaluation. 

There  appears  Uttle  doubt  that  this 
has  been  one  of  our  most  successful  pro- 
grams, not  only  for  what  it  means  to  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  country  but 
what  it  means  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Nation.  As  an  indication  of  its  value 
to  the  U.S.  economy  in  general  and  the 


wheat  producers  in  particular,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  is-sue  of  the  Great 
Plainsman,  the  publication  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat.  Inc.  That  article.  "Public 
Law  480 — A  Priceless  Plus."  follows: 
Public  Law  480— A  Pricf.lf.ss  Plus 
AImo.st  nve  billion  bushels  valued  at  more 
than  seven  billion. 

This  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  U.S. 
Wheat  which  ha.<«  been  shipped  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Liiw  480  during  the  Hrst 
12  years  of  its  existence  from  1955  to  1966. 
Either  wav.  it  nil  comes  out  the  same.  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  or  Food  for  Peace,  ha*  been  a 
tremendous  plus  to  wheat  producers  and  the 
United  Slates. 

In  addition  to  the  itbove  amounts  of  wheat, 
27.7  million  pounds  of  nour,  bulgur  and  rolled 
wheat  valued  at  more  than  Sll  billion  has 
also  been  shipped.  Tills  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  program  which  Is  now  before  Congress 
for  extension. 

During  its  existence,  progress  has  been 
made  in  transforming  this  program  from  a 
temporary  measure  prim  irily  of  surplus  dls- 
pos.Tl  to  a  major  tool  in  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle for  freedom  from  luu.ger.  It  lias  also  be- 
come an  effective  instrument  to  stimulate 
economic  development  and  to  support  U.S. 
trade  and  foreign  policy  goals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  program  with  such  niulilpie  ob- 
jectives as  U.S.  food  aid  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  including  a  high  proportion 
of  children,  have  benefited  from  food  .sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  Food  ha.s  been 
furnished  to  meet  emergency  situations  and 
to  meet  nutritional  needs  as  a  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  economics  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

Loans  ;o  foreign  ^vernments  for  economic 
development  are  the  largest  item  in  the  uses 
(if  foreign  currencies  generated  under  the 
foreign-currency  provisions  of  the  program. 
Haiss  of  commodities  received  under  long- 
term  dollar  credit  sales  also  generate  local 
currencies  which  recipient  governments 
apply  to  economic  development 

However,  increasing  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  role  of  PL.  480  in  helping  to 
improve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. Local  currencies  derived  from  the  for- 
eign-currency sales  program  have  been  used 
to  pay  U.S.  expenses  abroad  whenever  pos- 
sible For  instance.  Irom  1955  to  1966.  the 
balance-of-payments  benefit  derived  .roni 
forelcn  currency  usage  in  lieu  of  dollars  has 
resulted  in  a  total  saving  of  SI. 5  billion. 

But  many  other  benefits  are  also  derived 
from  the  use  of  foreign  currency. 

For  Instance,  a  major  use  made  by  the 
United  States  of  these  funds  Is  the  financing 
of  a  four-point  agricultural  market  develop- 
ment program. 

POUR-POINT    PBOCR.\M 

These  points  .ire:  cooperative  programs 
with  trade  and  agricultural  groups  such  as 
Cireat  Plains  Wheat:  trade  fair  and  trade 
center  activities:  marketing  research,  and 
utilization  research. 

These  programs,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  government  and  grain  trade  in  con- 
junction with  the  commodity  groups,  have 
significantly  contributed  to  the  Increase  in 
commercial  sales  c^f  U.S.  Wheat. 

.'\nd  over  the  past  12  years,  these  rising 
commercial  sales  have  brought  tangible  re- 
turns to  the  American  farmer. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  P.L. 
480  programs,  and  an  Important  measure  of 
the  success  of  foreign  policy  goals.  Is  the 
transition  of  countries  from  food  aid  to  com- 
mercial trade. 

In  fact.  It  should  probably  be  stressed  that 
many  of  our  commercial  markets  of  today 
were  concessional  markets  just  a  few  years 
ago 

This  has  happened  In  Peru.  Japan,  Italy, 
and  Ecuador.  All  started  out  as  wheat  pur- 
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chasers  under  PL.  480  or  some  type  of  aid 
program  and  are  now  dollar  markets  In  whole 
or  In  part 

Japan,  in  particular,  has  not  only  become 
our  largest  dollar  market  for  wheat,  but  our 
greatest  dollar  market  for  total  agricultural 
exports. 

By  1963.  the  United  States  became  the 
largest  supplier  of  wheat  to  that  Asian  na- 
tion. 

Japan,  which  In  1956-57  received  over  30 
per  cent  of  its  imports  of  U  S  farm  products 
under  P  L  480.  Increased  her  dollar  purchases 
of  U.S.  wheat  to  almost  80  million  bushels 
In  1967  alone. 

ITALY    SHIITS    TO    CASH 

Or  consider  Italy  During  1955-61.  that 
European  nation  received  substantial  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  commodities  under  PL 
480  and  Mutual  Security  programs. 

Wheat  imports  for  dollars  to  Italy  In- 
creased from  12  million  bushels  in'  1955 
to  7  5  million  in  fiscal  1967. 

Peru  increased  dollar  imports  from  720.177 
bushels  in  1955-56  to  7  6  million  last  fiscal 
year 

But  market  development  has  not  only  been 
successful  In  converting  concessional  mar- 
kets into  cash  customers,  but  also  has 
strengthened  the  outlets  for  US.  wheat  In 
long-tlrne  dollar  markets. 

For  instance,  a  total  12.7  million  bushels 
of  US.  wheat  was  shipped  Into  the  The 
Netherlands  in  fiscal  1959  This  Increased  to 
more  than  42  million  bushels  In  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Venezuela  imported  17  2  million  bushels  in 
fiscal  1967  compared  to  34  million  bushels 
in  fiscal  1959. 

NEED  STILL  GREAT       I  ' 

But  the  need  for  PL  480  and  market  de- 
velopment is  not  past  Our  experience  with 
market  development  and  the  use  of  P  L. 
480  funds  has  proven  the  United  States  can 
become  a  major  wheat  e.xporter 

For  to  create  markets  and  then  leave  them 
without  any  further  information  about  U.S. 
Wheat  would  be  ill-advised 

Once  the  market  need  has  been  established 
and  the  people  educated  to  ;he  proper  use  of 
wheat  and  vheat  products,  we  must  continue 
to  service  that  market  to  insure  the  U.S. 
wheat  producer  receives  a  fair  portion  of  the 
export  market  PL.  480  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  goal. 

Concerning:  the  value  of  market  develop- 
ment. Clifford  R.  Hope,  author  of  the  original 
P  L  480  legislation  and  former  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  said.  'No  doubt  several 
factors  have  contributed  to  this  fabulous 
expansion  In  agricultural  exports.  I  know  of 
no  method  of  analysis  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  determine  ^-h-it  proportion  of  these  gains 
may  be  credited  to  the  market  development 
program  or  to  any  other  one  factor 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  this  increase 
began  with  the  initiation  of  the  program  and 
has  continued  with  little  interruption  during 
its  life.  Is  strong  evidence  of  the  contribution 
it  has  made." 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
M:-   Dole]. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16165.  extension  and 
ajriendment  of  Public  Law  480.  This  pro- 
gram was  conceived,  in  part,  by  the  late, 
great  US  Senator  from  Kansas.  An- 
drew F  Schoepel.  and  passed  the  Con- 
gress in  1954  when  another  great  Kansas 
legislator.  Clifford  R.  Hope,  was  chair- 
man of  the^ouse  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. The  program  has  strong  Kansas 
roots  and  has  been  vigorously  supported 
by  Kansas  Members  of  Congress  through 
the  years.  Under  this  program,  approxi- 
mately SI"  billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricul- 


tural commodities  have  been  distiibuted 
around  the  world. 

The  food-for-pcace  program  has  built, 
in  many  countries,  a  .solid  basis  for  fu- 
ture trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
encourage  dollar  sales  of  U.S.  produced 
agricultural  commodities.  When  a  nation 
discontinues  purchase  of  commodities 
under  title  I.  they  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue under  title  rV-,  which  provides  for 
long-teiTn  loans.  In  addition,  straight 
commercial  transactions  have  increased 
as  a  direct  result  of  Public  Law  480 

First  take  the  case  of  Japan  Our  bil- 
lion-dollar agricultural  cash  market  in 
Japan  had  its  beginning  in  conce.ssional 
sales.  Japan  was  buying  only  $249  mil- 
lion from  us  commercially  in  1956  Pub- 
lic Law  480  programs  undoubtedly 
whetted  the  appetite  of  the  Japanese  for 
American  food  products:  The  Japane.se 
have  responded  by  providing  this  Nation 
with  over  $1  billion  in  hard  currency 
annually. 

U.S.  dollar  exports  to  Spain,  which 
amounted  to  only  S65  million  in  1962, 
have  proliferated  to  over  S273  million  to- 
day. Other  nations  shifting  from  aid  to 
trade  in  agricultural  products  include 
Israel.  Taiwan,  Korea,  Italy,  and  the 
Philippines. 

KIGHTEEN    NATIONS    HAVE    DOLLAR    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  22  nations  par- 
ticipating in  Public  Law  480  programs  in 
1967.  only  four  had  no  dollar-payment 
provision,  while  six  countries  moved  into 
payments  in  dollars  or  convertible  cur- 
rency. 

While  this  Nation  worries  with  the 
most  severe  monetary'  crisis  of  recent 
times,  agricultural  products — and  Amer- 
ica's fanners — provide  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  some  $1.5  billion  annu- 
ally. Much  of  this  vital  hard  currency  can 
trace  its  trade  origin  to  Public  Law  480 
concessional  sales.  We  cannot  igiiore  the 
vital  trade  developmental  histors'  of  food 
for  peace. 

WHEAT    AND    WHEAT    PRODUCTS    FAKE    WELL 
UNDER    Pt'BLIC  LAW  480 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  exports  of  wheat  under  Public  Law 
480  were  significant.  Over  200.5  million 
bushels  were  sold  for  foreign  currency. 
Long-term  dollar  sales  of  wheat  exceeded 
37.8  million  bushels.  Donations  for  disas- 
ter relief,  and  economic  development  ac- 
counted for  over  20  million  bushels.  Near- 
ly 65  million  bushels  were  exported  for 
barter.  Sixteen  million  hundredweight 
of  wheat  flour  was  also  exported  under 
provisions  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 
Grain  sorghum  accounted  for  a  food-for- 
peace  export  of  105.2  million  bushels.  Un- 
questionably, the  food-for-peace  program 
is  a  vital  cornerstone  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  grain-producing  States. 

.MILLIONS    REACHED    BY    PUBLIC    LAW    4  80 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sufficient  to  .-ay 
the  commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
reached  and  led— for  a  time  at  least — 
.some  102  million  persons  last  year.  In 
1966  alone.  60  millions  were  saved  from 
famine  in  India  through  the  largest  food 
transshipment  operation  in  human  his- 
tory— all  under  Public  Law  480.  Under 
Public  Law  480.  116  countries  have  at 
one  time  or  another  benefited. 


Mr.  Chairman,  self-help  has  been  em- 
phasized in  recent  years.  Certainly,  while 
the  United  States  has  a  mighty  ability 
to  feed  millions,  she  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  feed  all  the  millions  m  the 
developing  world.  This  self-help  program 
under  Public  Law  480  is  a  necessary  stip 
toward  the  development  of  reliance  on 
local  resouices  for  maior  future  needs. 

An  important  element  of  the  food-for- 
peace  legislation,  designed  to  help  the 
developina  nations'  production  throuph 
increased  technical  assistance,  is  .sect'on 
406 — establishing  a  farmer-to-farmer 
proKram.  I  introduced  this  legislation  in 
1966  as  an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  It  became  law  when  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  480  were  adopted  by 
Congress. 

This  program,  when  implemented. 
would  provide  technical  assistance  to 
developing  nations,  and  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Asriculture 
m  such  a  way  as  to  use  fully  the  com- 
bined experience  and  competence  of  the 
land-erant  universities  and  the  USD.^. 
Faimers  would  be  recruited  in  our  coun- 
try, trained,  and  sent — under  the  suppi'- 
vision  of  USDA — into  the  areas  where 
their  competence  and  common.sense 
could  best  be  u.sed  to  avert  famine. 

This  program,  while  receiving  the  .sup- 
port of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  un- 
fortunately has  not  yet  been  funded. 

It  is  my  belief  this  provision  of  the 
law.  if  implemented  with  funds,  will 
further  contribute  to  the  eventual  .suc- 
cess of  the  self-help  effort  under  Public 
Law  480. 

StPPORT    FOR    PUBLIC    LAW    480 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  Public  Law 
480  because  it  builds  vital  markets  for 
my  State  and  the  Nation.  I  support  Pub- 
lic Law  480  because  it  contributes  in  the 
long  run  to  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  agriculture.  I  support  Public 
Law  480  because  it  abates  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  millions  throughout 
the  world,  and  is  therefore  humanitarian 
and  often  devoid  of  gross  political 
overtones. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chanman  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     fro:n     Pennsylvania     I  Mr. 

GOODLING  ''  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recorp. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairmsn.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  is  a  program  that  has  been 
working  reasonably  well. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  changed  and 
is  changing  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
millions  throughout  the  world — people 
less  fortunate  than  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  in  the  past  when  the  bill  v.as  lui- 
der  discussion,  the  committee  is  again 
sug.Testing  what  it  considers  improve- 
ments. 

I  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
pest  control.  We  know  that  rodents  con- 
sume too  much  food  in  some  countries. 
My  questions  directed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  noted  in  the  press 
of  India.  This  prompted  several  letters 
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from  an  employee  of  AID  saying  that 
I  was  correct  in  stating  too  much  food 
is  consumed   by   rodents. 

There  are  those  in  India  who  still  sub- 
scribe to  the  belief  that  souls  of  departed 
relatives  exist  in  the  bodies  of  rodents. 
There  is  one  temple  known  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Rats.  Here  they  are  fed  rather 
liberal  quantities  of  food  daily.  It  nat- 
ui-ally  follows  that  rats  here  were  bigger 
and  more  numerous. 

Ironically,  last  week  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  who  Ls  on  a  2-year 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Penn  State.  He  and  three  colleagues  are 
working  in  India  attempting  to  help 
Indians  produce  more  food. 

He  asked  me  to  send  him  available 
information  on  rodent  and  bird  control. 
This  I  have  done  and  he  has  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  this  information. 

I  proposed  and  the  committee  accept- 
ed my  amendment  which  places  in- 
creased emphasis  on  rodent,  insect,  weed, 
and  plant  and  animal  pest  control  pro- 
virams  in  developing  nations. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  this  bill  and  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  for  it. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   I  Mr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinauished  ranking  member  on 
the  minonty  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Belcher  1.  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  It  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  explain  two  amendments  which 
are  closely  related  that  I  .^hall  offer  at 
the  proper  time. 

Throughout  the  life  of  Public  Law  480, 
Congress  has  consistently  required  that 
export  transactions  generated  by  the  act 
should  be  carried  out  by  private  business 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  This 
has  been  written  into  the  law. 

.^t  the  same  time  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  small  exporters 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  business. 

In  spite  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  exports  under  Public  Law 
480  have  consistently  been  monopolized 
by  a  few  large  firms,  and  the  trend  to- 
ward monopoly  has  accelerated. 

In  an  effort  to  require  that  smaller 
companies  be  given  a  larger  part  of  this 
Government-financed  business,  the  1966 
revision  and  extension  of  the  act  added 
to  the  section  requiring  the  President 
to  "assure  that  private  trade  channels 
are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable"— .section  lOS'ei — the  additional 
requirement  "that  small  business  has 
adequate  and  fair  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  sales  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act." 

In  its  report  on  the  bill — House  Report 
1558,  89th  Congress,  page  39— the  Agri- 
culture Committee  said: 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
numerous  occasions  that  the  regulations 
under  which  Public  Law  480  sales  are  made 
iiave  in  many  instances  made  it  easier  for 
'.arge  exporting  companies  to  bid  for  and 
receive  these  export  contracts.  .  .  .  The 
committee  believes  that  small  business  firms 
should  be  given  an  equitable  opportunity 
:o  bid  on  these  concessional  export  ship- 
ments. It  understands  that  the  economies 
which  may  be  offered  by  large  shipments 
must    be    considered         .   (but)    It    is    con- 


cerned  that   the  small   operator   should   not 
be   frozen   out   of   the   export   business 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  refer- 
ence to  economies  in  shipment  referred 
to  by  the  committee  has  little  relevance 
to  the  grains  covered  by  the  amendment 
since  they  arc  almost  never  exported  in 
less  than  boatload  quantities,  while  some 
other  commodities  are. 

When  several  months  had  passed  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  done 
nothing  about  implementing  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture gave  the  Department  a  nudge. 
In  its  report  on  the  resolution  relating 
to  emergency  food  a.ssistance  to  India — 
House  Report  67,  90th  Congress,  page 
15 — the  committee  said: 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that 
section  103(e)  includes  the  requirement: 
•".  .  .  that  small  business  has  adequate  and 
fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  sales  made 
under  the   authority  of  this   Act." 

This  language  was  approved  by  the  House, 
remained  unchanged  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  bill  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Ill  spite  of  this  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  has 
not  yet  implemented  this  provision  of  the 
1966  Act.  Export  of  commodities  lUider  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  as  amended,  is  still  being  mo- 
nopolized by  a  few  big  companies,  .some  of 
them  foreign-owned  corporations 

In  spite  of  this  reminder  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment has  still  taken  no  effective  steps  to 
put  this  provision  of  law  into  effect. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1964  the 
five  largest  exporters  of  grains  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  accounted  for 
65.2  percent  of  the  bu.siness.  In  1965  the 
five  largest  got  67.2  percent  of  the  grain 
business,  in  1966 — 71.5  percent,  and  in 
1967— 70.2  percent. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress, the  monopoly  of  the  five  largest 
companies  in  this  Government-financed 
export  operation  was  greater  in  1967 
than  it  was  in  1965. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
prominent  among  the  largest  urain  ex- 
ix>rters  in  each  of  these  4  years  are 
three  foreign-owned  corporations.  Bunge 
Corp..  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp..  and  Conti- 
nental Grain  Co.— which  I  will  refer  to 
in  connection  with  my  other  amendment. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  like  to  implement 
this  small  business  policy  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  it  has.  But  it  is  a  comph- 
cated  and  difficult  area  in  which  to  make 
and  enforce  definitions,  regulations,  and 
Ijrocedures. 

Under  a  very  similar  provision  of  its 
laws,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
veloped and  is  administering  a  program 
to  give  .small  business  an  equitable  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  defense  pro- 
curement. But  the  regulations  to  accom- 
plish this  are  more  than  100  pages  thick 
and  their  administration  involves  a  large 
number  of  people  both  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Small  Busi- 
iiess  Administration. 

The  job  would  be  even  more  difficult  in 
connection  with  the  Public  Lav,-  480  ex- 
port program.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  to  deal  only  with  procurement 
by  a  single  agency  of  our  own  Govern- 


ment pursuant  to  specifications  and 
terms  which  are  determined  by  employees 
of  that  agency. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  were  to  effectuate 
the  small  business  provisions  ul  its  law , 
would  have  to  develop  and  enforce  regu- 
lations which  would  apply,  not  to  its  own 
employees  and  procedures,  but  to  thc 
purchasing  a&encies  of  foreien  govern- 
ments operating  in  the  United  SUtes  un- 
der the  provisions  ot  international  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  government. 

Admittedly,  this  poses  a  much  more 
difficult  problem,  .so  I  do  not  want  to  be 
too  critical  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  not  having  carried  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  more  effectively. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  some- 
thing can  and  should  be  done  to  heli) 
break  the  big  business  monopoly  on  our 
Public  Law  480  trade  and  I  think  that 
my  amendment  is  a  .small  but  effective 
and  easily  administered  .step  in  that 
direction. 

Whenever  an  amendment  such  as  this 
is  propo.sed.  the  cry  is  always  rai.sed  that 
it  is  impo.ssible  of  administration.  In  this 
instance  the  answer  to  that  obiection  is 
verv  simple. 

Early  in  each  calendar  year  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  estimate  the  total 
value  of  grains  which  will  be  exported 
that  vear  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
This  will  be  easy  for  him  to  do  because 
the  Department  works  out  a  quantitative 
export  program  for  all  commodities  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
and  has  a  very  good  idea  which  countries 
they  are  going  to.  Obviously,  the  total 
value  does  not  have  to  be  determined  at 
the  vei-v  begirmine  of  the  year,  becau.se  no 
company  is  going  to  exceed  15  iiercent  of 
the  total  within  the  first  few  weeks. 

Having  made  this  estimate,  the  Secre- 
tarv  announces  it  publicly  and,  at  the 
.same  time,  calls  attention  to  the  limita- 
tion established  by  Congress. 

Thereafter  it  is  up  to  the  companies 
involved  to  .see  that  their  total  grain  ex- 
ports under  the  program  do  not  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  total  estimated  and 
announced  by  the  Secretary.  They  know 
that  if  thev  do  exceed  their  .share,  the 
additional  foreisn  currencies  they  take 
will  be  for  their  own  account  and  not  for 
the  account  nf  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  So  when  they  reach  their  15 
percent  of  the  business,  they  will  simply 
stop  bidding  on  the  Public  Law  480  offers 
made  by  foreign  government  purcha.sing 
agencies,  and  other  exporters  will  get  the 
basiness.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
tend  to  halt  the  trend  toward  monopoly. 
It  would  not.  however,  cause  such  an 
abrupt  change  in  commodity  merchan- 
dising as  to  make  difficult  or  more  costly 
the  programing  of  Public  Law  480 
business. 

It  would  arrest  the  monopoly  trend, 
rather  than  reverse  it.  It  would  be  a  trial 
limitation,  and  when  the  act  is  next  up 
for  extension  Congress  can  then  review 
whether  the  limitation  has  been  ade- 
quate to  give  small  business  the  protec- 
tion it  deserves. 

Based  on  1967  Public  Law  480  business, 
my  amendment  would  affect  only  two 
firms  and  one  of  them  only  slightly.  La.st 
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year  Cargill  handled  22  percent  of  the 
volume,  and  Continental  16  percent.  Two 
others.  Bunge  and  Dreyfus  had  11  per- 
cent each,  and  Producers  had  10  per- 
cent— each  well  under  the  15-percent 
fisure. 

My  amendment  would  have  affected 
the  FAme  two  firms.  Cargill  and  Con- 
tinental, in  1964,  1965.  and  1966.  as  each 
of  them  ranged  between  19  and  23  per- 
cent. 

The  question  may  arise.  Could  other 
firms  adequately  meet  program  require- 
ments if  the  15-percent  limitation  is  im- 
posed? The  answer  is  aflBiTnative,  and 
proof  is  easily  furnished. 

In  1964.  15  firms,  excluding  the  Big 
Pive — Cargill.  Continental,  Bunge.  Pro- 
ducers, and  Dreyfus — handled  over  $300 
million  in  title  I  grain.  This  was  the 
equivalent  of  70  percent  of  the  total 
handled  by  all  firms  in  1967. 

In  1965.  15  firms,  again  excluding  the 
^me  Big  Five,  handled  over  $200  million. 
Thi.s  was  45  percent  of  the  total  handled 
by  all  firms  in  1967. 

In  196fi,  15  firms,  again  excluding  the 
same  Bi?  Five,  handled  $175  million.  This 
was  40  percent  of  the  total  handled  by  all 
firms  in  1967. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  ability  of 
firms  other  than  the  Big  Five  to  handle 
large  volumes  of  grain.  They  also  show 
clearly  the  trend  toward  monopoly. 

These  facts  also  argue  persuasively 
against  the  charge  that  the  15-percent 
limitation  would  increase  program  costs. 
Plenty  of  merchants  capable  of  handling 
overseas  gram  business  stand  ready,  will- 
m^.  and  anxious  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment busine.ss. 

.Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Te.xas    fMr.   FriceI. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  extension  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  act.  I  commend  the  Public  Law 
480  prosram  to  my  colleagues  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  helpful  programs  we 
have  had  both  for  the  United  Stat(?s 
and  the  countries  we  have  helped  with 
the  program. 

There  were  some  changes  made  in  the 
act  which.  I  believe,  are  improvements. 
These  include  an  increased  emphasis 
on  self-help  within  the  recipient  coun- 
tries on  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
own  domestic  food  production. 

Also  several  changes  were  made  to 
ease  nresent  restrictions  on  the  uses  this 
country  may  make  in  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies it  receives  in  sales  abroad  of 
American  farm  conimodities. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  changing 
the  existing  program  gives  authority  to 
those  handling  negotiations  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  agreements 
snecifying  that  up  to  50  percent  of  for- 
ei'-'n  currencies  accumulated  by  Public 
Law  480  sales  could  be  sold  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange  to  U.S.  importers 
for  the  procurement  of  materials  or  com- 
modities from  the  recipient  nation. 

Another  provision  of  the  measure  strips 
from  the  existing  law  certain  reference 
to  barters.  It  would  bar  all  three-way 
baiters,  but  leave  intact  the  direct  bar- 
tering authority  for  off-shore  procure- 


ment and  for  materials,  goods,  and  equip- 
ment required  in  connection  with  for- 
eign economic  and  military  aid.  Back- 
ers of  this  change  argue  that  three-way 
barter  generally  depresses  farm  product 
prices. 

Since  1954,  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  benefited  by  over  $1"2  billion 
through  this  program  which  I  consider 
the  best  foreign  aid  program  we  have. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GathingsI. 

Mr.  GATHLNGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ability  of  the  developing  nations  to  feed 
themselves  has  t>een  on  a  steady  decline 
in  the  past  few  years  as  populations  have 
been  outstripping  food  production.  In 
India  alone  the  population  of  432.7  mil- 
lion in  1960  is  expected  to  grow  to  1,233.5 
million  by  the  year  2000.  which  virtually 
triples  India's  present  population  num- 
bers. Birth  control,  food  from  the  U.S. 
production  capacity  under  Public  Law 
480.  as  well  as  greatly  expanded  produc- 
tion in  grain  in  the  years  ahead,  are 
vitally  needed  to  prevent  hunger  and  suf- 
fering of  millions  of  people.  In  addition, 
distribution  and  marketing  systems  are 
antiquated  which  has  resulted  in  great 
losses  in  many  countries  by  spoilage  of 
perishable  and  other  food  items.  The 
proper  application  of  water  and  fertilizer 
and  scientific  use  of  lands  are  other  needs 
in  so  many  areas  where  there  is  inade- 
quate food  supply.  Food  production  and 
greatly  increased  population  in  areas  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  various  South  Ameri- 
can countries  is  a  catastrophic  problem 
which  urgently  needs  a  solution.  The  food 
and  agricultural  organization  has  made 
a  survey  and  has  found  that  there  will 
be  6  billion  people  to  be  fed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  great  part  of  this  6 
billion  population  lives  in  the  areas  where 
food  production  fails  to  attain  the  actual 
requirements  of  their  peoples.  This  situa- 
tion is  in  reverse  from  a  few  decades  ago 
in  that  these  poorer  countries  not  only 
fed  themselves  then,  but  exported  large 
quantities  of  grain. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  been 
happening  along  this  line.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  3.8  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  each  year  were  exported 
by  these  developing  nations  in  the  years 
1934  through  1938.  That  situation  began 
to  change  very  fast  when  it  was  necessary 
for  these  nations  to  import  2.6  million 
tons  of  grain  a  year  for  the  4  year.s  1948 
through  1952.  In  the  years  1957-60 
these  same  nations  were  importing  5 
million  tons  of  grain  each  year.  Recent 
figures  show  that  these  same  countries 
are  importing  more  than  19  million  tons 
of  grain  a  year. 

The  total  production  on  all  of  the 
usable  agricultural  lands  over  the  world 
could  not  meet  the  needs  for  food  of 
these  developing  countries  within  a  few 
years  unless  a  reversal  in  the  present 
trends  is  made. 

The  primitive  farm  methods  employed 
in  many  of  the  areas  where  there  is  a 
deficit  in  food  production  affects  most 
seriously  this  overall  problem.  Technical 
assistance  to  these  nations,  as  well  as 
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know-how  in  farming  techniques,  would 
aid  appreciably  in  solving  the  food  short- 
ages which  they  suffer.  In  addition  to 
their  lack  of  modern  machinei-y  for  use 
in  their  operations,  there  exists  also  a 
very  poor  system  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  commodities  at  all 
levels.  Nutritional  deficiencies  are  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  millions  of  people — infants 
and  adult,s — beintr  handicapped  for  life, 
either  mentally  or  physically.  Malnutri- 
tion makes  for  difficulty  lor  a  child  in 
ma.sterine  his  schoohvork.  Tliis  weaktn.s 
the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  move  forward 

The  legislation  now  being  considered 
tx)  extend  and  amend  Public  Law  480  ot 
'he  S3d  Congress  is  most  desirable  and 
meritorious.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved  and  enacted  into  law.  The 
original  act  which  was  approved  in  1954 
carried  a  provision  wh.ich  was  known  as 
section  104iai,  establishing  the  market 
development  program  which  is  a  coop- 
erative effort  on  the  part,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, producers  and  the  industiy  to 
achieve  the  ob.iective  of  expanding  mar- 
ket's for  .■American  agricultural  products. 
Commodities  of  all  types  grown  in  all 
geographical  areas  of  the  country  have 
participated  in  the  marl-:et  development 
effort.  The  original  Public  Law  480  be- 
came effective  in  July  1954.  Our  total 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30, 
1954.  amount  to  S2.93G  million  of  which 
52.331  million  were  sales  for  dollars.  For 
the  fl.'^cal  year  endine  June  30.  1967.  agri- 
cultural exports  totaled  .S6.800  million,  of 
which  So. 300  million  were  commercial 
.sales  for  dollars.  This  is  a  sizable  increase 
in  exports  of  a<-'ricultural  commodities 
as  well  as  materially  aiding  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  While  Public  Law 
480  is  not  responsible  for  all  this  progre.ss 
it  has  been  a  paramount  consideration 
in  moving  America's  farm  commodities 
into  export  channels. 

In  1959  the  Congress  recognized  the 
.significance  and  importance  of  .section 
104iai  which  is  the  market  development 
program,  but  specified  that  "the  equiva- 
lent of  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
fotal  foreign  currencies  received  from 
the  sale"  of  title  I  commodities  be  ear- 
marked and  .set  aside  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  market  development. 

When  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
was  considered  in  1966  representatives 
from  many  commodity  t^roups  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Acricui- 
ture  in  behalf  of  the  continuation  of  the 
act  as  well  as  the  reenactment  of  .<;ection 
104 '  a  I .  as  amended.  In  the  hearings  held 
in  Februan"  and  March  of  this  year  on 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  A.gricul- 
tiu-e.  the  Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
of  Kan.sas,  filed  a  .statement  on  behalf 
of  certain  commodity  croups  who  were 
coo}>eratin'j;  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  market  development  pro- 
.Ejrams.  Mr.  Hope's  comprehensive  state- 
ment can  be  found  in  the  hearings 
starting  on  paste  198  and  concluding  on 
page  203.  One  of  the  most  significant 
parts  of  the  statement  deals  with  the 
U.S.  poultry  industry.  Prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  market  development 
program  in  Public  Law  480  a  ven.-  small 
amount  of  poultry  produce,  includins 
eggs,  was  exported.  New  markets  have 
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been  developed  for  [xjulti-y  through 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  industry  itself 
cooperating  with  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.  As  a  result,  sizable  markets 
have  been  created  for  U.S.  poultry,  the 
large  part  of  which  sales  have  been  for 
dollars.  Today  almost  100  countries  are 
now  buying  our  poultry  and  demonstrat- 
ing full  well  their  ability  to  compete  In 
foreign  markets. 

The  Rice  Council  for  Market  Develop- 
ment, a  voluntary  organization,  is  sup- 
iwrted  by  18.000  rice  producers  and  38 
rice  millers  in  Arkansas.  California, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  The 
council  is  at  this  time  carrying  out  a 
market  development  program  for  rice 
in  Denmark,  South  Africa.  Sweden.  Pin- 
land,  the  Netherlands.  West  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France.  The  industiw  had  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  authorized  the  itse  of 
funds  developed  under  section  104 <a^  of 
Public  Law  480.  This  joint  industry-Gov- 
ernment program  of  market  development 
is  benefiting  the  United  States  by  the 
creation  of  dollar  returns  through  the 
increased  .sales  of  rice. 

While  I  have  touched  upon  only  one 
or  two  phases  of  this  legislation  there  are 
many  others  which  are  just  as  beneficial. 
I  trust  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  and 
this  law  reenacted  with  the  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   IMr.  FoLEYl. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  I  wish  to 
affirm  most  strongly  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  support  of  this 
bill  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI.  and  the 
\'ice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr,  Gathings]. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
only  to  restate  my  enthusiastic  support 
of  this  bill  which  is  clearly  on  record, 
but  also  to  pose  certain  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  .'\griculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  understanding 
correct  that  there  is  nothing  in  H.R. 
16165  as  reported  by  our  committee 
which  precludes  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  a  number  of  important  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  activities 
tmder  programs  now  authorized  by  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Such  pro,i:ranis  might  be 
those  authorized  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1954,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966,  the  Hi.tJher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  the  Elementan,-  and  Secondary' 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Ans  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  'While  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  all  those  acts,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  is  exactly  correct.  However, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
probably  have  to  pass  upon  any  such 
use  of  the.se  funds. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is.  as  they  do  under 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;   as  they  do  under 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  pass  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Public 
Law  480  has  been  a  magnificent  example 
of  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
that  their  abundance  of  food  shall  not 
go  unused  in  ;t  world  were  sta nation 
is  the  daily  fear  of  millions  out  of  our 
concern  as  a  nation  for  these  countless 
victims  of  hunger  abroad  we  have  fash- 
ioned a  law  which  has  improved  foreign 
trade:  improved  and  strengthened  our 
c:iltural  and  educational  relations  with 
many  nations:  and  improved  the  balance 
of  our  own  economy  and  our  balance  of 
imyments.  I  liope  this  law  can  continue 
to  seiwe  these  great  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ucntle- 
man  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhopfs)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  jjoint  in  the 
Recor'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Republican  iwlicy  committee 
supports  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
This  str.tute  which  is  the  cornerrtone  of 
the  food-lor-peace  program,  was  enacted 
into  law  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  by  a  Republican 
Congress  in  1954.  It  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  deatii  for  mil- 
lions of  people  in  a  world  where  much 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate race  between  food  production  and 
population  growth. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  16165  would — 
First,  extend  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act 
for  1  year,  through  December  31,  1969; 
Second,  clarify  the  President's  author- 
ity to  accept  foreign  currencies  for  cer- 
tain uses  authorized  by  the  act; 

Third,  establish  the  policy  that  the 
United  States  should  get  a  "fair  .share  " 
of  any  growth  in  commercial  agricul- 
tural markets  in  developing  nations; 

Fourth,  permit  special  convertibihty 
of  foreign  currency  at  m.utually  agreed 
to  rates  for  the  purpose  of  paying  U.S. 
and  foreign  public  works  contractors ; 

Fifth,  permit  the  payment  of  U.S.  im- 
IX)rters  in  foreign  currency ; 

Sixth,  place  increased  emphasis  on 
rodent,  insect,  weed,  and  plant  and  ani- 
mal pest  control  programs  in  developing 
nations; 
Seventh,  repeal  .stockpile  barter:  and 
Eighth,  reduce  the  size  of  the  Joint 
Congressional-Executive  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  establish  a  regular  meeting 
procedure. 

Public  Law  480  was  established  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  the  hungr>'  people  of  the 
world,  to  assist  in  the  orderly  disposition 
of  the  excess  productivity  of  American 
agriculture,  and  to  expand  meaningful 
trade   between   the   United   States   and 


friendly  nations  throughout  the  world. 
Today,  there  are  no  longer  surpluses  in 
many  agricultural  commodities.  As  a  re- 
.sult.  this  law  has  IxH'ome  in  great  part 
another  aspect  of  foreign  aid  and  must 
be  considered  as  such  in  figuring  the 
total  cost  of  this  program. 

This  law  still  provides  a  good  vehicle 
through  which  this  country  can  assi.st 
tho.se  in  need.  However,  we  must  make 
certain  that  this  aid  is  not  given  to  those 
who  should  be  growing  their  own  agri- 
cultural products  or  purchasing  ours 
with  dollars.  Moreover,  evei-y  effort, 
should  be  made  to  in.sure  that  the  for- 
eign exchange  available  in  underdevel- 
oped and  newly  emerging  nations  is 
used  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  fiber 
rather  than  the  purchase  of  expensive 
arms  and  .sophisticated  weapons  that  es- 
calate tensions  and  are  unncccs.sar>-  for 
internal  security  purposes. 

In  1966  Congress  adopted  amendments 
under  which  friendly  developing  nations 
receiving  assistance  were  encouraged  to 
engage  in  greater  agricultural  .self-help. 
The  program  \ras  converted  in  great  part 
from  local  currency  sales  to  dollar  credit 
and  commercial  .sales.  'Voluntaiy  family 
planning  .services  were  emphasized.  And, 
as  a  result  of  Republican  efforts  which 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration,  concessional 
.sales  to  nations  carrying  on  commerce 
with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  were  pro- 
hibited. 

Properly  oriented  and  directed.  Public 
Law  480  can  be  a  useful  instrtiment  for 
developing  overseas  markets.  The  annual 
billion  dollar  cash  market  in  Japan  had 
Its  origin  in  concessional  sales.  The  ca.sh 
markets  in  Israel.  Taiwan.  Korea.  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Philippines  and  other  coun- 
tries are  expanding. 

Much  more  can  be  accomplished.  The 
half-billion-dollar  loss  in  agricultural 
sales  that  we  suffered  last  year  must  be 
restored.  As  quickly  as  possible,  com- 
mercial markets  must  be  developed  to  re- 
iilace  the  gift  or  concessional  sales. 

The  present  fiscal  crisis  makes  it  ab- 
.solutely  imperative  that  this  program  as 
well  as  all  other  programs  produce  the 
greatest  benefit  at  the  least  jjossible  cost. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  our  position  of  just 
a  few  years  ago.  \ve  are  now  the  Nation 
with  the  .serious  budget  deficit  and  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  The 
tragic  drift  toward  fiscal  disaster  is  evi- 
denced by  our  March  trade  deficit. 

This  country  cannot  engage  indefi- 
nitely in  massive  and  tremendously  ex- 
pensive foreign  aid  programs.  The  help- 
ing hand  must  be  replaced  by  self-help. 
Food-deficient  countries  must  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  their  own  resources 
so  that  they  can  carrj-  a  larger  .share  of 
the  responsibility  for  feeding  their 
people. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHR1\TCR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  16165  which  extends  for  1  year 
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and  amends  Public  Law  480.  On  March  5, 
1968.  I  joined  with  other  members  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation  in  the 
House  in  sponsorint;  a  bill.  H  R.  15756. 
which  also  provided  for  the  extension  of 
this  humanitarian  program. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  the  unanimity  which  it  has  dem- 
onstrated m  reportmtj  thi.s  bill.  At  a 
time  when  our  Government  must  be  con- 
cemed  with  the  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  the  conmiittee  has  given 
necessary-  consideration  to  this  problem 
and  in  section  103' p'  and  section  103 'q) 
of  the  act  are  aimed  at  improving  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
food-for-peace  program,  or  war  on  hun- 
ger as  it  is  now  called,  was  originally  con- 
ceived by  two  Kansans.  the  late  Senator 
Andrew  Schoeppel  and  former  Congress- 
man Clifford  Hope. 

This  program  has  helped  millions  of 
the  undernourished  people  throughout 
the  world  since  its  inception.  Farm  prod- 
ucts worth  nearly  $11  billion  have  been 
exported  and  sold  for  local  currency.  An- 
other -S748  million  worth  has  been  ex- 
ported under  dollar  credit.  Donations 
have  totaled  over  S3  billion,  barter  ap- 
proximately S2.6  billion,  and  AID  and 
mutual  security  programs  account  for 
an  additional  S2.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  1967  commer- 
cial exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
dropped  S468  million  below  1966.  Greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  agricultural  exports 
in  the  private  sector. 

Significantly,  under  this  bill,  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  gen- 
erated by  title  I  sales  may  be  used  to 
maintain  or  expand  present  agricultural 
export  markets  or  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets. 

As  we  consider  the  extension  of  this 
important  program,  continuing  attention 
should  be  w'iven  to  the  development  of 
self-help  programs  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  pressing  population 
growth  in  these  countries  demands  that 
truly  effective  agricultural  self-help  and 
family  planning  activities  be  imple- 
mented. 

Finally,  as  the  House  considers  legisla- 
tion to  fight  the  world  war  on  hunger. 
we  should  also  remember  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  represents  the  key  to  winning 
this  war.  He,  too.  is  fighting  a  war — a 
war  of  economic  survival.  Last  year  alone 
he  t«)k  a  cut  in  realized  net  income  of 
nearly  S2  billion.  The  farmer  must  re- 
ceive fair  and  adequate  compensation  for 
his  vital  contribution  to  this  program, 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as- 
tounded to  learn  from  the  questions 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Ad.urI  that  there  is  S3. 7  billion  in 
the  Public  Law  480  pipeline,  and  that  the 
annual  spending  rjite  is  SI. 6  billion  or 
less. 

This  simply  means  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  authorization  of  new  money 
for  the  purpose  operating  this  program. 
Yet  this  bill  is  open  ended— in  other 
words  there  is  no  limit  provided  in  this 
legislation  as  to  the  amount  that  may 
be  authorized. 

Moreover,  in  the  past.  Public  Law  480 
has  been  used  to  dispose  of  surplus  U.S. 


agricultural  products.  Those  surpluses 
have  all  but  evaporated  and  puichases 
must  now  be  made  troni  stocks  available 
to  the  market.  There  can  no  longer  be 
the  pretense  of  surplus  disposal.  This  is 
an  outright,  naked  foreign  aid  program 
and  ought  to  be  labeled  as  such.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  S3  billion  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  now  pending  t)efore  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

This  Nation  is  ronfronted  with  a  fi- 
nancial crisis.  It  cannot  afford,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  to  raid  the  taxpayers  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  purchase  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucts and  then  give  those  products  to  for- 
eign governments  or  sell  them  for  their 
local  currencies  which  we  cannot  take 
out  of  the  benefited  countries  and  there- 
fore are  of  little  or  no  use  to  us. 

Fiscal  sanity  demanded  that  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed. This  is  not  the  case  and  I  am  left 
with  no  alternative  but  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatire.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103 (bi  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
is  nmended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: ■■:  Provided.  That,  except  where  he  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  -Act.  the  President  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies 
needed  for  the  uses  specified  in  subsections 
(a),  (bi.  (c).  lei.  and  (h)  of  section  104. 
and  the  agreements  for  such  credit  sales 
?hall  provide  for  payment  of  such  amounts 
in  dollars  or  in  foreign  currencies  upon  de- 
livery of  the  agriculttiral  commodities.  Such 
payment  may  be  considered  as  .in  advance 
payment  of  the  earliest  installments  " 

Sec,  2,  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
ini  of  section  103  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  adding  new  subsec- 
tions (O).  (p).  and  iql  to  section  103  as 
follows : 

"(oi  Take  steps  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  obtains  a  fair  share  of  any  Increase 
In  commercial  purchases  of  agricultural  cni- 
modltles  by  the  purchasing  country; 

'•|pl  Assure  convertibility  at  such  uni- 
formly applied  exchange  rates  as  shaU'  be 
agreed  upon  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each 
agreement  by  sale  to  United  States  or  pur- 
chasing country  contractors  for  payment  of 
wages  earned  in  the  development  and  con- 
summation of  works  of  public  improvement 
In  the  purchasing  country;  and 

"iqi  Assure  convertibility  of  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pvTTsuant  to  each  agreement  by  sale  to 
United  States  importers  for  the  procurement 
of  materials  or  conunoditles  in  the  purchas- 
ing country." 

Sec  3.  Section  104  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  'and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (I) 
and  deleting  the  colon  after  subsection  i  J I 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ",  and 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph  iki  : 

"(k)  for  paying,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  costs  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  rodents.  Insects, 
weeds,  and  other  animal  or  plant  pests:" 


Sec  4.  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  entire  section  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"Sec.  303.  Tlie  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  sell  or  ex- 
change agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  serv- 
ices, materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required 
in  connection  with  foreign  economic  and 
military  aid  and  assistance  programs  or  re- 
quired in  substantial  quantities  for  United 
States  Government  offshore  programs.  He  :- 
hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable 
means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  to  arrange  and  make.  throut?h 
private  channels,  such  sales  or  exchanges  r 
to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
section  4ih)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act.  as  amended,  to  make 
such  sales  or  exchanges.  In  carrying  out  sales 
or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no 
restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  may  be  sold,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  hnd 
necessary  in  order  to  take  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  safegviard  usual  marketings  of 
the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales 
or  exchanges  vinder  this  Act  will  not  undulv 
disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  replace  cash  sales  for  dollars 
The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  cooperate 
with  other  exporting  countries  in  preserving 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with 
respect  to  commodities  covered  by  formal 
multilateral  international  marketing  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
procuring  such  services,  materials,  goods,  f  r 
equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  means  of  sales  ur 
exchange.  The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to 
assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him.  farmers'  cooperatives  in  effectinj 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
their  possession  for  the  above  purposes." 

Sec  5,  Section  407  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  -Striking  out  the  entire  section  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"Sec,  407  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  oi 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  both  the  Senate 
Committee  an  .Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  survey  the 
general  policies  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  including  the  manner  of  im- 
plementing the  self-help  provisions,  the  use,? 
to  be  made  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
in  connection  with  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  title  I,  the  amount  of  currencies 
to  be  reserved  in  sales  agreements  for  loans 
to  private  Industry  under  section  104fe). 
rates  of  exchange.  Interest  rates,  and  the 
terms  under  which  dollar  credit  -'.ales  are 
made,  and  shall  advise  the  President  with 
respect  thereto.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  meet  not  less  than  once  during  each 
calendar  quarter  at  the  call  of  the  .Acting 
Chairman  of  such  Committee  who  shall  pre- 
side during  each  quarter  In  the  followine 
order:  The  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  the  chairman  rf 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs," 

Sec  6  Section  409  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31.  1968"  and  substituting 
"December  31.  1969," 
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Mr.  POAGE  'during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.AMENDMENT   OFFERED   DY    MR.   FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Findley:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  7  read- 

inB ' 

■SEC,  7,  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
ijv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  a  colon  and  the  following;  Pro- 
iideci.  however.  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  finance  the  sale  and  ex- 
port of  agricultural  commodities  under  this 
Act  for  anv  exporter  which  in  the  6  months 
immediateiv  preceding  the  appUcatlon  for 
^uch  financing  has  engaged  in  any  sales, 
trade,  or  commerce  with  North  Vietnam,  or 
with  anv  resident  thereof,  or  which  owiis  or 
controls  or  Is  affiliated  with  any  company 
which  in  such  period  has  engaged  in  any 
such  sales,  trade,  or  commerce,  or  which  is 
uwned  or  controlled  by  any  company  or  per- 
son which  m  such  period  has  engaged  in  any 
such  sales,  trade,  or  commerce  either  directly 
or  through  any  branch,  subsidiary,  affiliate. 
or  associated  company:  Provtded  further, 
That  such  application  for  financing  must  be 
,;ccompanied  by  a  statement  in  which  are 
listed  by  name!  address  and  chief  executive 
(itticers  all  branches,  affiliates,  subsidiaries 
and  associated  companies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, m  which  the  applicant  has  a  con- 
trolling interest '  " 


materials,    or 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  only 
spsak  for  myself,  but  as  far  I  as  am  con- 
cerned I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
that  amendment. 

Mr,  BELCHER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
liad  the  opportunity  to  examine  this 
amendment,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned we  'vill  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  Chairman,  section  103(d)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  prohibits  the  making  of  sales 
agreements  with  any  countries  which  are 
not  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
then  goes  on  to  spell  out  in  some  detail, 
related  to  specific  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams, which  countries  are  to  be  con- 
sidered not  friendly. 

I  must  confess  to  some  familiarity 
with  these  provisions  and  with  the  com- 
merce they  are  intended  to  prohibit  be- 
cause I  have  had  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  authoring  several  of  them. 

In  t^eneral,  these  limitations  prohibit 
Public  Law  480  sales  agreements  with 
Communist  countries,  with  governments 
dominated  or  controlled  by  Communist 
countries,  and  with  countries  which  are 
presently  considered  to  be  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  severest  sort 
of  strictures  are  those  which  prohibit  a 
Public  Law  480  sales  agreement  with  any 
country  which  "sells  or  furnishes  or  \->ev- 
mits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  or  from"  countries 
deemed   to   be   inimical   to   the   United 


States    "any    equipment 
commodities." 

The  principal  target  of  this  provision 
is  North  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  been  careful  to  deny 
countries  engaged  in  trade  with  inimical 
foreign  nations  access  to  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  480.  it  seems  i^robable  that 
we  have  been  permittina  private  grain 
companies  engaged  in  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  to  benefit  fiom  a  large  part  of 
our  export  business  under  Public   Law 

480. 

Three  of  the  largest  grain  exporters 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  are 
foreign  owned— or  are  reputed  to  be. 
The  three  are  Continental  Grain  Co.. 
Louis  Dreyfus  Corp..  and  Bunge  Corp. 
These  giant  corporations  have  branches 
or  affiliates  in  many  countries,  doing 
business  in  grains  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  foreign  owners 
of  these  corporations  have  other  subsid- 
iaries and  affiliates  on  a  worldwide  scale 
which  carry  on  commerce  all  over  the 
globe. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  in-obable 
that  some  of  the  affiliates  of  these  com- 
jjanies,  or  some  of  the  subsidiaries  or 
branches  of  the  foreign  corporations 
which  own  these  companies,  are  carry- 
ing on  business  as  usual  today  with 
North  Vietnam  or  with  persons  or  firms 
in  that  coimtry. 

And  we  are  helping  to  finance  their 
worldwide  operations  by  permitting 
them  to  do  a  very  large  share 
of  the  truaranteed-profit.  Government- 
subsidized   business   under   Public   Law 

480. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program  through  December  31.  1967. 
the  largest  single  exporter  of  grains 
under  the  program  has  l)een  Continental 
Grain  Co.,  with  total  grain  exports,  fi- 
nanced bv  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, of  more  than  S1.612  billion. 

The  third  largest  is  Louis  Dreyfus 
Corp.  with  exports  of  more  than  S678 
million  and  the  fourth  largest  is  Bimge 
Corp.  with  exports  of  almost  S625  million. 
Together,  these  three  foreign-owned 
corporate  giants  have  accounted  for 
S2.915  billion  of  the  S6.469  billion  of 
grain  exports  under  Public  Law  480 — 
slightly  more  than  45  percent. 

There  is  a  fourth  international  corpo- 
rate giant  in  the  grain  export  business 
which  should  not  go  unnoticed,  even 
though  its  chief  ownership  is  reported 
to  be  in  the  United  States.  That  flim  is 
Cargill.  Inc. 

In  Public  Law  480  grain  exports  it  is 
second  only  to  Continental,  having  been 
financed  by  CCC  for  $1,552  billion  of  this 
business  up  to  December  31,  1967.  Cargill 
has  branches  and  offices  throughout  the 
world  and.  in  addition,  is  reported  to  be 
organized  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  as 
Tradax  International  and  luider  this 
name  does  business  in  many  countries 
in  other  than  U.S.  grains. 

Together,  these  four  giant  corpora- 
tions with  many  foreign  ramifications 
have  completely  dominated  the  Public 
Law  480  grain  business — accounting  for 
almost  70  percent  of  the  exports  since 
the  start  of  the  program. 

It  is  interesting  that  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  from  Government 
sources  any  real  information  as  to  the 


international  ownership  and  lamifica- 
tions  of  these  companies.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain,  those  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  are  dealing  with  these  com- 
panies have  no  idea  what  foreign  com- 
panies these  corporations  may  own  or 
control,  where  their  real  ownership  is, 
or  what  foreign  business  operations  the 
owners  may  be  carrying  on.  Their  for- 
eign affiliates  may  be  doing  business  to- 
day with  North  Vietnam;  our  Govern- 
ment officials  simply  do  not  know. 

Department  of  Agriculture  regulations 
require  that  any  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness under  Public  Law  480  must  have  a 
domicile  in  the  United  States  and  offi- 
cials subject  to  process.  I  am  assured 
that  all  of  the  corporations  I  have  men- 
tioned are  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  and  comply  in  this  respect  with 
Department  regulations.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  be  all  the  knowledge  that  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  have  on 
these  companies — or  have  sought  to 
obtain. 

I  have  also  talked  with  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  .Justice,  and  other  agencies 
and  I  have  not  found  one  who  will  ad- 
mit to  knowing  the  international  own- 
ership and  connections  of  these  corpora- 
tions. 

Here  is  wliat  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out  elsewhere  about  their  i^edigrees: 

The  domestic  Bmige  Corp.  is  owned, 
at  least  in  \mn.  by  Los  Andes.  S,A,.  based 
in  Curacao,  The  ostensible  leason  for 
this  is  that  this  iJiovides  a  tax  liaven" 
because  of  the  tax  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Netherlands,  Los 
Andes.  S.A,  in  turn  is  wholly  or  jjartially 
owned  by  Bionge  &  Born  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Argentina.  This  is  a  private  corporation 
owned  by  the  two  families  whose  names 
it  bears  and  is  said  to  be  worth  between 
S8  and  S12  billion.  In  addition  to  opera- 
tions of  many  kinds  in  numerous  coun- 
tries, the  corporation  has  a  bank  in  Lon- 
don and  one  in  Zurich,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  center  of  its  financial  operations. 
Continental  Grain  Co.  is  said  to  be 
French-owned,  by  the  Compagnle  Con- 
tinentale  of  Paris. 

Tlie  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp,  is  also  .said 
to  be  French-owned,  or  Belgian — opin- 
ions differ. 

I  am  not  contending  that  any  of  these 
domestically  domiciled  corporations  are 
engaged  directly  with  trade  with  our 
enemies.  It  would  be  most  foolish  for 
them  to  do  so  and  they  are  not  foolish. 
In  fact,  I  am  assured  by  persons  who  are 
in  the  grain  trade  that  the  domestic 
branches  of  these  worldwide  organiza- 
tions have  been  very  careful  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Canadian  grain  trade  with 
China — although  they  do  a  .substantial 
amount  of  Canadian  business. 

What  does  seem  very  probable  to  me 
is  that  some  of  the  foreign  owners  who 
are  reaping  the  profits  from  the  Public 
Law  480  operations  of  their  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  been  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  commerce  through  some  of  their 
foreign  subsidiaries  with  North  Vietnam, 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent, to  say  the  least,  for  us  to  pro- 
hibit Public  Law  480  sales  agreements 
with  countries  doing  business  with  North 
Vietnam,  and,  at  the  same  time  permit 
grain  companies  which  are  engaged  in 
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the  same  sort  of  commerce  to  reap  huge 
profits  from  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. My  amendment  would  simply  cor- 
rect this  inconsistency,  if  it  exists. 

If  the  parent  or  affiliate  companies  of 
Continental,  Bunge,  Dreyfus,  and'Cargill 
are  not  carrying  on  trade  with  the  enemy, 
then  the  amendment  will  not  hurt  them. 
If  they  are.  it  should  be  stopped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  administer  by 
simply  requiring  each  Public  Law  480  ex- 
porter to  certify  each  time  his  company 
applied  to  CCC  for  redemption  of  foreign 
currencies  tliat  it  was  in  compliance  with 
this  provision  of  the  law.  Such  certifica- 
tions are  a  usual  and  customary  part  of 
Goveniment  procedures  and  regulations. 

I  cite,  for  example,  the  notice  of  such 
a  certification  which  was  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  26. 
1968.  It  requires  b  dders  for  sale  to  the 
Government  of  scbean  salad  oil  to  cer- 
tify that  they  do  not  maintain  any  segre- 
gated facilities  for  employees.  It  provides 
that  by  submitting  a  bid  the  offeror  will 
be  deemed  "to  have  signed  and  agreed 
to  the  provisions"  of  the  certificate.  The 
notice  reminds  the  bidders  that  the  mak- 
ing of  false  statements  in  offers  are  fel- 
onies under  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C. 
1001  or  15  U.S.C.  714miai  subjecting  the 
maker  to  a  fine  of  up  to  SIO.OOO  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  6  years,  or 
both. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment.  I  would 
provide  that  a  certification  expressing 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  would  be  a 
part  of  eveiy  application  for  redemption 
by  CCC  of  the  foreign  currencies  acquired 
in  a  sale  under  Public  Law  480.  or  for 
effectuation  of  a  dollar  credit  agi-eement. 

I  would  then  assign  a  competent  team 
of  investiaators  to  check  on  the  opera- 
tions and  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
panies involved  and,  in  my  opinion,  this 
would  take  care  of  the  situation. 

My  amendment  also  requires  disclosure 
at  the  time  of  application  of  the  name, 
address,  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  branch,  subsidiary,  affiliate,  and  as- 
sociated company,  foreign  and  domestic, 
in  which  the  applicant  has  a  controlling 
interest. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  involved  in  this  amendment  is 
whether,  on  the  one  hand  it  accomplishes 
anything  in  helping  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
serious  harm  to  the  United  States  in  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  become  more  independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  countries  as  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia receive  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480.  In  recent  weeks  and  months 
their  ijeople  are  putting  continuous  pres- 
sure on  their  governments  to  break  away 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  These  encouraging 
■  happenmsjs"  have  been  widely  reported 
and  h^-T-alded.  in  our  press.  Our  Public 
Law  480  program  makes  It  possible  for 
those  countries  to  avoid  complete  de- 


pendence on  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  seek  new 
roles  of  national  independence  and  to 
create  and  maintain  new  and  promising 
contacts  with  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  if  the  assistance  that  North 
Vietnam  gets  from  these  countries 
means  very  much  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing the  capability  of  the  Vietcong 
forces.  We  have  found  no  compelling  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  The  determining 
factor  is  the  military  equipment  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Considering  the  realities  of  world  com- 
munism, none  of  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries are  going  to  be  able  to  embargo  their 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  ob- 
tain commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

It  would  hurt  our  efforts  to  encourage 
these  countries  who  are  buying  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  us  to  develop 
closer  ties  with  us  and  to  assert  their 
growing  zest  for  more  independence,  for 
more  and  national  political  expression 
at  home  and  free  diplomatic  flexibility 
abroad. 

This  amendment  would  be  a  meaning- 
less gesture  in  terms  of  winning  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  the  wrong  gesture  and  con- 
trary to  our  national  interest  in  limiting 
our  discretion,  our  flexibility  and  our  op- 
tions, in  our  efforts  to  tear  down  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment,  which  lias  to 
do  with  the  exporting  firms  handling 
Public  Law  480  transactions  and  not 
with  recipient  countries,  is  not  at  all 
clear.  To  the  extent  that  it  refers  to 
American  exporter  firms,  it  is  superflu- 
ous, since  such  firms  are  already  i^ro- 
hibited  from  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. To  what  extent  foreign  firm.s  are 
involved  in  these  export  transactions  has 
not  been  made  clear,  but  it  does  appear 
that  a  foreign  exporter  would  be  free 
to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  after  han- 
dling a  Public  Law  480  transaction.  The 
amendment  is  also  poorly  worded  in  that 
it  would  continue  to  apply  even  if  the 
current  Paris  negotiations  are  successful 
and  a  satisfactorj'  peaceful  settlement  is 
made  with  North  Vietnam. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  is  of  little 
substantive  significance  and  was  offered 
for  political  reasons.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  a  separate  roll- 
call  vote  was  demanded  on  the  amend- 
ment, fven  though  it  was  originally  ac- 
cepted by  a  voice  vote,  after  having  been 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  with  respect  to 
any  amendment  of  this  type  is  to  vote 
for  it.  But  I  decline  to  do  so  without  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  the 
amendment  would  accomplish  or  of  why 
it  is  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeni;  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  2,  following  line  3,  insert  a  new  section 
2  reading  as  follows  and  renumber  subse- 
quent sections  to  conform : 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  103(e)  of  said  Act  i? 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  a  dash  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'for  the  purpose  of  assisting  small 
business  to  have  such  opportunity,  begin- 
ning with  the  calendar  year  1968,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  not  finance 
for  export  in  any  calendar  year  under  the 
authority  of  title  I  of  this  Act  for  any  ex- 
porter (Including  all  branches,  afSliates.  sub- 
sidiaries, and  associated  companies  in  which 
the  exporter  has  a  controlling  interest!  more 
than  15  per  centum  by  value,  i\s  estimated 
by  the  Secretary,  of  the  grains  (for  this  pur- 
pose: barley,  corn  and  cornmeal,  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats,  rye,  soybeans,  and  wheat  and 
wheat  flour)  financed  lor  export  under  the 
authority  of  title  I  of  this  Act  during  the 
then  current  calendar  year;'." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ihi:^  i.-; 
the  amendment  to  wluch  I  .-efened  dur- 
ing general  debate.  It«;  purpo-iie  is  to  cany 
out  the  intent  of  the  Committee  en  Agri- 
cultuj-e.  and  the  Congr?s5.  as  expres.^ed 
i-epeat3dly  in  recent  yeais — that  intent 
bein?  to  inotect  the  iuterests  of  .^mall 
businesses  in  participating  in  the  tradinc 
of  grains  during  the  year  unjer  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  i.s 
limited  in  several  ways:  First  of  all.  it 
is  limited  to  title  I  transactions.  This 
means  long-term  dollar  credits  and  soft 
currency  transactions. 

Second,  it  is  limited  to  grains  becau.se 
this  is  the  area  in  which  the  monopol;v- 
trade  has  been  so  evident,  and  wliich  I 
feel  in  the  long  run  carries  with  it  some 
danger  to  the  interests  of  consumer.^. 
taxpayers,  and  farmers. 

Tlie  amendment  as  drafted  would  im- 
pose a  15-peicent  value  limitation  of  the 
piece  of  the  Go'.ernment  pie.  .so  to  .^peak. 
which  any  single  firm  can  have. 

Now-  a  15-percent  piece  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pie  is  still  a  lot  of  business. 

Cargill.  Inc..  is  the  only  firm  which 
this  past  year  was  substantially  over  the 
15-percent  limitation. 

Continental  is  a  firm  which  this  past 
year  had  16  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  grain  under  title  I.  only  1  percent 
above  the  ceiling  I  propose. 

Had  my  amendment  been  in  effect  this 
past  year  it  would  iiave  meant  that  Car- 
gill  would  not  have  participated  a.^ 
broadly  as  it  actually  did  under  title  I. 
Public  Law  480  provision.  It  would  mean 
that  Continental  would  have  been 
dropped  off  by  1  percent  of  the  market, 
but  it  would  not  have  meant  there  would 
be  any  lack  of  competition  for  bidding. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  r-iirl:e'-  .siatemeni 
when  one  takes  the  year  1965  and  rx- 
cludes  from  the  total  flsure  the  amount 
of  grain  handled  by  the  big  five  in  the 
grain  business  under  title  I,  Public  Law 
480,  had  the  15  biggest  exporters,  that  ;.-; 
excluding  the  big  five  these  15  handled 
a  volume  of  grain  in  that  year  equal  to 
70  percent  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
business  during  the  past  year.  That 
clearly  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the 
small  erain  trader — and  I  say  relatively 
small  becaase  even  the  smaller  ones  are 
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big  outfits,  to  handle  a  much  bigger  vol- 
ume of  Public  Law  480  business  than 
they  did  the  last  year  or  so. 

If  I  may  make  one  additional  point, 
even  though  the  circle  of  competition  is 
small  and  getting  smaller,  the  competi- 
tion is  real  nevertheless.  The  contracts 
will  turn  on  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  at  times. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  can  have  confi- 
dence that  there  will  still  be  a  large  area 
of  competition  and  my  amendment  in 
the  legislation  in  the  long  run  will  sei-ve 
to  strengthen  the  competition  in  the 
marketplace  because  it  will  tend  to  ar- 
rest the  trend  toward  giantness  in  grain 
merchandising. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  tiTing  to  accom- 
plish here,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going 
to  be  practical  to  determine  what  is  15 
ijerccnt.  for  instance? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  exiMain  to  the 
gentleman  how  that  is  done,  because  it 
is  an  important  point. 

The  Department  of  Defense  protection 
of  small  business  has  been  a  cumbersome 
and  costly  procedure. 

Under  my  amendment,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  make  an 
estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  grain  at 
the  beginnine  of  the  year — he  does  this 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  a 
matter  of  practice — and  the  15-percent 
limitation  would  be  based  upon  the  esti- 
mate— not  upon  the  actual  amount  ulti- 
mately shipped — but  U!X)n  the  estimate. 
So  anyone  operating  within  the  esti- 
mate given  by  the  Secretary  would  be 
free  of  any  problem  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  been  assured  by  attorneys  who 
work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  here  on  the  Hill  on  agri- 
cultural matters  that  this  is  an  adminis- 
tratively simple  and  effective  means  of 
imposing  the  limitation  on  size. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Under  your  amend- 
ment the  five  could  be  extended  to  the 
big  seven,  and  they  could  each  dominate 
the  trade  exclusively  by  each  having  a 
little  over  14  nercent:  could  they  not? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, it  is  conceivable  that  my  limitation 
is  not  at  the  right  level.  But  I  think  it  is 
a  pood  starting  point.  If  after  a  year  it 
happens  that  we  find  it  ought  to  be 
down  to  10  percent.  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port that  move  if  that  is  what  the  pentle- 
man  has  in  mind.  I  assure  him  that  I 
will  stand  by  his  side  in  supporting  such 
a  move. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  other  words,  it 
could  become  the  big  seven  this  year  and 
the  big  10  next  year? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  fair  conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  Iras  expired 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   'Mr,  Findley] 


may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute  so 
that  I  may  ask  him  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  is  the 
real  purpose  of  this?  Does  it  save  any- 
body any  money?  Is  it  going  to  make  any 
grain  any  cheaper?  Wliat  is  the  pur- 
pose— just  to  keep  people  from  getting 
big? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  will  I  think  be  a 
small,  but  effective  and  important  step 
toward  protecting  competition  in  grain 
mercliandising  both  at  the  national  and 
international  level. 

As  to  the  cost,  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  up.  It  could  well  be. 
as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  decided 
several  years  ago  legislatively,  that  this 
might  add  a  little  bit  of  cost  to  the 
program.  At  the  time  the  committee  said, 
in  effect,  that  any  increase  in  cost  would 
be  in  the  full  interest.  I  question  whether 
any  increase  would  be  verj'  much.  But 
even  if  there  should  be  a  Gliglit  addi- 
tional cost.  I  would  predict  that  this 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  income 
taxes  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasuiw-  The 
big  operators  through  foreign  afilliates 
are  often  able  to  use  tax  havens  abroad 
and  thus  less  taxes  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  Would  this 
be  conceivably  a  limitation  on  any  auto- 
mobile producer  in  the  United  States  not 
to  get  more  than  25  percent  of  that 
business? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Not  at  all.  It  would 
parallel  in  a  sense  to  a  limitation  on 
Government  car  purchases.  That  would 
perhaps  be  a  parallel  situation,  but  I  am 
not  suggesting  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  would 
force  us  into  buying  foreign  cars,  then. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  already 
have  the  "big  four"  in  the  U.S.  automo- 
bile business,  and  there  is  not  much  we 
can  do  to  break  that  up  into  smaller 
businesses.  We  are  at  a  point  in  the 
grain  merchandising  field  where,  with 
some  farsighted  action,  which  I  believe 
is  implicit  in  the  amendment,  we  can  pre- 
vent the  development  of  an  all-inclusive 
"big  four"  in  the  grain  merchandising 
field. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recogmzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  5  minutes, 
but  I  do  have  a  question  or  two  that  I 
would  like  to  pose  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
respond.  In  listening  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment — and  I  know  that  he  is  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House,  rep- 
resents an  agricultural  district  and 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture— for  the  life  of  me.  from  the  way  it 
has  been  described.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  net  effect  of  the  amend- 


ment would  be  to  raise  the  cost  to  both 
the  taxpayers  and  the  consumer.  When  a 
statute  is  written  to  limit  competition 
by  providing  that  a  low  bidder  is  not 
going  to  share  in  a  market  to  the  extent 
that  his  low  bid  would  normally  permit, 
an  obvious  conclusion  is  tiiat  a  higher 
rate  of  some  other  company  that  would 
be  participating  eventually  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  in  this 
case  also  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  represent  a  district  that  has  very 
few  farms.  We  do  have  a  great  many  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  and  I  am  a  bit 
concerned  about  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
present  it  clearly.  I  did  try  to  acknowl- 
edge in  my  resix)iise  that  it  is  conceiv- 
able the  amendment  might  cause  a  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  program,  in 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  No  one  can 
really  predict  that  or  say  it  with  accu- 
racy. It  could  mean  that  Cargill.  Inc.. 
once  it  reaches  a  point  of   15  percent, 
would  cease  to  compete.  But  let  me  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  there  arc  many 
grain  firms  eager  for  this  business  that 
would  be  in  the  field  actively  competing;. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  .sav  that  there 
could  possibly  be  a  slight  increa.se  in  the 
cost  of  the  i:rogram.  and  I  think  it  is  our 
responsibility  as  the  Congress  to  look  to 
the  Ion?;  haul   to  try   to  see  wliat  the 
future  may  be.  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
rea.sonable  for  us  to  put  a   15-percent 
limit  on  the  size  of  the  Government  train 
busine.ss  pie  in  order  to  pre,serve  and  en- 
courage, at  least  to  that  degree,  the  com- 
petitive field  in  merchandising.  I  i.m  sure 
the  gentleman  has  noticed  in  the  press 
in  the  past  few  years.  .Tlmost  every  day 
in  the  trade  journals,  news  of  Conti- 
nental, Dreyfus,  Cargill,  and  Bunce  do- 
ing this  and  doing  that.  New  elevators 
combine   with   other  elevators,   and   all 
kinds  of  arrangements  are  entered  into 
which  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  "big  four"  in  the  grain  business. 

I  am  not  an  enemy  of  the  "big  four." 
I  think  tliey  do  an  efficient  job.  But  I 
hope  to  be  regarded  as  a  champion  of 
competition,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
day  come  when  we  have  just  the  "big 
four"  in  grain  merchandi.sing.  The  way 
things  are  going  that  could  easily  hap- 
pen. 

With  the  foreign  involvement  of  these 
firms  we  never  know  where  the  taxes  are 
being  paid  and  what  the  operations  of 
the  firms  are  overseas. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Would  the  gentleman 
indicate  as  to  whether  he  iias  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  increased  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  taxpayers  might  be?  And. 
aLso  whether  he  has  an  estimate  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  increased  costs  might 
also  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  said  earlier,  these 
contracts  generally  turn  on  a  fraction- 
of-a-cent  a  bu.shel.  So  if  there  could  be 
an  increase,  no  one  could  really  say  with 
assurance  whether  there  would  be  an 
increase,  but  assuming  there  would  be. 
it  would  be  a  fairly  nominal  sum.  When 
we  regard  the  fact  of  the  foreign  owner- 
ship of  three  of  these  firms,  and  ^ith 
Cargill  operating  through  Tradax  in 
Switzerland  all  of  them  may  well  have 
an  opportunity  to  find  tax  havens. 
Probably  the  smaller  ones  do  not  have 
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quite  that  ready  an  opportunity.  I  think 
W2  have  to  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sibility the?p  would  be  more  income  taxes 
paid  into  the  US.  Treasury  because  of 
my  amendment  than  would  be  true 
otherwise. 

This  is  sheer  speculation.  No  one  can 
prove  the  point,  of  course. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  lii.s  comments. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  bring  any  documents  with 
me.  because  I  think  this  is  just  a  mat- 
ter of  common.sense  and  one  that  we 
must  just  sort  of  reason  about.  It  is  one 
on  which  neither  I  nor  the  i<entleman 
fiom  Illinois  can  be  too  dogmiatic.  be- 
cause I  think  neither  of  us  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  result  of  this  amendment 
would  be. 

I  think  we  all  have  an  inherent  de- 
sire to  tr/  to  maintain  the  situation  as 
we  knew  it  when  we  were  much  younger, 
and  we  would  all  like  to  see  ail  of  the 
business  in  this  country-  spread  around 
.t>  far  as  it  can  be  done.  Actually,  we 
would-  all  like  to  see  our  farms  much 
smaller  than  they  are  today,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  a  great  many  more 
people  on  those  farms. 

But  modern  business  does  not  work 
that  way.  We  have  to  recognize  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  business  institutions  as 
they  are  and  what  they  do.  It  has  been 
pretty  much  an  axiom  that  to  tjet  the 
efficiency  that  has  enabled  us  to  provide 
the  cheapest  food  and  fiber  in  the  world. 
we  have  had  to  use  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  means  of  getting  it.  including 
the  most  modem  business  operations. 

I  do  not  know  who  owns  Cargill  &  Co. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  cor- 
porate setup.  Neither  do  I  know  a  single 
officer  or  stockholder  of  Continental 
Grain  Co.,  nor  of  Bunge.  the  big  grain 
operators. 

I  know  a  little  bit  more  about  General 
Motors  a.id  Ford  and  Chrv\<5ler.  Yet  I 
know  nobody  is  going  to  be  so  brash 
as  to  come  in  here  and  suggest  that  no 
one  of  the  ^'reat  automobile  companies 
should  do  more  than  10  or  15  percent  of 
all  the  business  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  because  we  know  that  would 
double  or  triple  the  cost  of  automobiles. 
We  know  we  have  to  do  business  with 
those  who  are  set  up  to  do  it  and  who 
can  do  it  efficiently. 

It  is  my  understanding  these  very  large 
urain  companies — and  there  are  four  or 
five  or  six  or  seven — own  most  of  the 
elevators  and  have  the  facilities  to  move 
the  a  rain.  If  some  of  the  other  com- 
panies f,'et  the  contracts,  as  they  some- 
times do.  they  have  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  larger  companies, 
particularly  in  exporting  to  some  of  the 
foreign  coimtnes  where  facilities  are  ex- 
tremely limited.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  the  slightest  difference  to  the  large 
companies  whether  they  get  the  bid  and 
take  all  the  chance  and  possibility  of 
loss,  or  whether  they  let  some  small  com- 
pany absorb  the  possibility  of  loss  and 
the  large  company  simply  charges  the 
small  company  a  fee  for  using  the  facili- 
ties of  the  large  company. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  cut  down  the  In- 
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come  of  the  large  grain  corporations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  to  do  that, 
we  would  be  hearing  from  the  large  grain 
corporations — which  we  have  not  been.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  evidence  they  are 
not  being  iiurt  by  anything  of  this  kind. 

On  the  contrary.  1  think  somebody  is 
going  to  be  hurt.  At  the  present  time  we 
submit  these  invitations  to  bid  and  we 
move  the  grain  through  the  cheapest 
channel  we  can  find.  If  we  take  several 
of  the  most  efficient'channels  out.  I  think 
it  is  evident  the  cost  is  bound  to  be 
higher. 

Either  we  in  the  United  States  are  go- 
ing to  pay  that,  or  the  country  which  is 
u'etting  our  beneficence  is  going  to  pay 
it.  We  do  not  want  either  one  of  these 
events  to  occur. 

If  we  believe  in  really  competitive  busi- 
ness, then  we  believe  in  letting  the  con- 
ti-act  to  the  man  who  supplies  for  the 
cheapest  amount  of  money.  If  we  believe 
in  competition,  we  have  to  lecognize  it 
goes  all  the  way.  We  cannot  have  com- 
petition just  until  it  gets  down  to  our 
friends,  and  then  not  make  them  com- 
pete. It  has  to  go  all  the  way. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing— and  I  certainly  recognize  he 
does  it  in  the  best  faith  and  for  every 
uood  rea.son — instead  of  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  American  people  and 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  taxpayer, 
and.  of  course,  it  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  poor  people  in  India  and  Brazil 
and  the  other  places  which  are  now 
receiving  our  grain  on  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible terms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   uFFERED    BY    MR.    STEIGER   OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  3.  line  14.  immediately  after 
the  period,  insert  the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to  assure 
that,  insofar  as  practicable,  in  .iny  fiscal  year 
beginning  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  dairy  prod- 
ticts  exported  under  this  Act  to  the  value 
of  all  agricultural  products  .so  e.xported  l.i 
approximately  the  r.ame  as  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  dairy  products  produced  in  the 
tJnlted  States  to  the  v.-ilue  of  all  agricultural 
products  produced  In  the  United  States. '.■ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  this  amendment  though  I 
am  in  full  support  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us. 

I  believe  it  is  undoubted  that  Public 
Law  480  and  our  foreign  distribution  pro- 
grams have  served  a  valuable  and  worth- 
while puiTJOse  and  are  vitally  essential 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  productive  ability 
of  American  agriculture. 

Those  amendments  which  were 
adopted  in  1966  to  Public  Law  480.  which 
eliminated  the  surplus  concept  that  had 
been  a  part  of  Public  Law  480.  I  thought 
might  have  shifted  the  emphasis  in  Pub- 
lic Law  480  away  from  surplus  toward 
that  based  on  nutrition,  so  that  our  farm- 
ers could  look  forward  to  a  new  and  more 
prosperous  era  in  agriculture. 


This  hope  may  well  have  been  realiztd, 
as  the  director  of  the  Special  Services 
Division  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Mr.  Norton,  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

But  m  tlie  case  of  milk  .aid  dairy  pruci- 
ucts,  the  months  subsequent  to  tlie  1966 
amendments  marked  startling  declines  in 
the  utilization  of  dairy  products,  dn- 
sequently,  it  became  apparent  that  the  sur- 
plus concept  had  not  been  eliminated  m 
Public  Law  480.  For  example,  in  1966.  utiliza- 
tion of  dairy  products  in  Public  Law  480 
amounted  to  only  0.76  percent  of  the  total 
milk  production;  and  in  1967  the  utiliz.iti.jii 
will  be  even  lower. 

The  statistics  and  facts  which  were 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture aic  of  trrave  concern  to  me.  bocau.se 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  American 
dairy  farmer  has  been  caught  in  a  .scis- 
.soi's:  at  the  .same  time  that  utilization  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  under  Public 
Law  480  v.as  declining  the  rate  of  imports 
to  this  country  from  countries  abroad 
dramatically  increased. 

As  an  example,  in  the  year  1966.  tlic 
imports  of  milk  equivalent  to  this  country 
were  2.775  billion  pounds  as  compared 
to  the  export  of  no  dairy  products  under 
the  Public  Law  480  proaram. 

In  1967.  before  the  action  the  Pre.si- 
dent  called  for  under  section  22  became 
effective,  the  amount  of  dairy  products 
imported  \va.s  2.855  million  pounds  milk 
equivalent,  as  compared  to  exports  of  al- 
most nothing  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  dairv-  i:> 
dustry  is  being  shortchanged  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  present 
bas;s  under  Public  Law  480.  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  I  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  directive  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  product  .selection.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  ratio 
of  the  value  of  dairy  products  exported 
under  tliis  act  to  the  value  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  so  exported  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  value 
of  dairy  products  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  all  agricultural 
products  produced  in  the  United  States 

During  the  period  July  1.  1954,  through 
December  31,  1967.  Mr.  ChauTnan.  'he 
value  of  the  commodities  shipped  under 
Public  Law  480  programs  came  to  S17.- 
261.842.000.  The  value  of  dairy  product:^ 
shipped  under  the  same  orogram  durin:^ 
the  same  period  was  $1.. 3.39. 301. 000.  This 
means  that  the  value  of  dairy  products 
shipped  under  Public  Law  480  during  this 
time  came  to  or.ly  7  percent.  In  1967  this 
figure  would  be  disastrously  less. 

Also  in  1967.  however,  the  amount  of 
da-ry  cash  receipts  for  the  United  States 
was  S5. 770. 344.000,  while  the  total  cash 
receipts  for  all  agricultural  products  'v-\ 
the  United  States  in  that  same  year 
amounted  to  almost  S42  billion.  Thus, 
the  dairy  industry  accounted  for  over 
13.5  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
that  dairy  products  receive  more  of  .i 
share  of  the  Public  Law  480  program 
This  program  is  one  of  our  most  worth- 
while programs  and  I  would  not  want 
to  see  it  discontinued.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  program 
be  conducted  equitably  in  order  to  give 
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each  commodity  a  fair  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

In  fact,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  dairy 
products  have  not  received  more  of  a 
share  of  the  Public  Law  480  program 
since  its  inception.  This,  as  you  know, 
is  the  greatest  health  food  known  to 
man  and  it  would  seem  logical  to  give 
other  nations  more  of  a  chance  to  both 
use  it  and  to  get  accustomed  to  its  use. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  clearly 
points  out  the  inadequate  treatment  ac- 
corded our  dairy  industry.  The  figures 
piesented  to  the  committee  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  P'ederation  indicate 
the  position  of  dairy  products  in  the 
liands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  well  as  the  significance  of 
imports  and  exports  of  dairy  products. 
As  of  February  23,  1968,  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  testified  that 
uncommitted  dairy  products,  stocks  of 
dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  amounted,  in  the  case 
of  cheese,  to  over  69  million  pounds;  in 
the  case  of  butter,  over  132  million 
pounds;  in  the  case  of  nonfat  dry  milk, 
195,774.000  pounds. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  need 
to  reflect  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  dairy  farmer  as  to 
the  treatment  given  under  Public  Law  480 
to  our  dairy  industry.  This  amendment 
would  provide  an  equitable  basis  for  com- 
modity treatment  and  could  effectively 
be  implemented  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  record  is  clear  and  stated  well  by 
Mr.  Norton  in  his  testimony: 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  food- 
for-pe:ice  program,  as  amended  in  1966,  has 
apparently  not.  Insofar  as  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  concerned,  been  implemented 
as  effectively  as  the  Congress  had  intended. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  would, 
I  believe,  help  to  insure  more  effective 
utilization. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
iiappy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  should  merely  like  to 
comment  that  I  believe  most  of  us  fully 
sympathize  with  wliat  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  attempting  to  do.  We 
do  recognize  there  has  been  very  little, 
practically  no  sales  of  dairy  products  in 
the  past  2  years. 

We  do  recognize  that  it  is  highly  de- 
.sirable  that  milk  and  milk  products  share 
in  the  movement  under  this  program. 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize 
that  this  is  a  program  in  which  foreign 
buyers  determine  what  they  want  to  buy. 
We  simply  cannot  make  this  program 
function  if  we  are  going  by  law  to  force 
something  on  them  that  they  do  not 
want. 

Nor  could  the  centleman  hope  to  pass 
an  amendment  at  this  time  without  a 
dozen  or  more  of  his  colleagues  rising,  as 
I  see  it.  and  adding  similar  provisions  for 
tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  flax,  honey  bees, 
and  everj-  other  commodity  crown  in  the 
United  Statse,  because  everybody  feels 
his  commodity  should  sliare  m  like  man- 
ner in  such  a  program.  We  all  join  in  that 
feeling.  I  think  we  cannot  hope  to  solve 
it  by  this  kind  of  an  amendment.  I  think 


it  would  be  so  much  better  if  we  could 
express  our  views  to  the  Department. 

I,  for  one,  certainly  would  favor  ex- 
pressing such  views  to  the  Department, 
and  I  think  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  would  join  in  suggesting 
to  the  Department  that  we  would  hope 
.lust  as  quickly  as  the  price  of  milk  makes 
this  thing  possible— and  I  think  it  does 
110  w — we  should  bee  in  to  ti-y  to  find  more 
markets  for  milk  and  milk  products.  I 
think  that  might  have  some  practical 
effect,  whereas  I  feel  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing  will  not  achieve  the  desired  effect 
no  matter  how  desirable  it  is  to  achieve  it. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  appreciate  verv-  much 
the  concern  he  has  expressed  and  the  in- 
terest he  has  expressed  in  behalf  of  the 
American  dairy  farmer.  Would  you  not 
agree,  given  the  significant  amount  of 
surplus  dairy  products  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  now  has  avail- 
able, that  this  is  a  time  when  we  ought  to 
be  utilizing  to  the  extent  possible  and 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Public  Law 
480  procram  as  much  of  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  it  is  iK»s.sible  to  use? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  ceitainly  think  so, 
and  I  would  be  very  hopeful  that  the 
Department  would  find  ways  lo  have 
sales  for  substantially  larger  amounts 
of  dairy  products.  1  would  be  glad  to 
urge  that  they  do  try  to  find  .such  mar- 
kets. We  have  to  find  a  market  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  \  Mr.  Steiger  1  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  We  must  find  markets. 
That  is  the  real  question. 

Mr.  .STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  concur 
completely.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
com.mittee  \ery  much  for  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thoroughly  concur  with  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said.  I  hope  we 
can  find  markets  for  these  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  will  accompUsh  practically 
the  purpose  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  wants  to  accomplish.  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  urge  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  find  markets  for  these 
dairy  products  and  others  especially  at 
a  time  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  lots 
of  other  products.  I  certainly  urge  the 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  attempt  to 
dispose  of  these  products. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  colloquy 
which  has  taken  place  and  the  remarks 
made  both  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  in  support  of 
the  need  to  increase  the  use  of  dairy 
products  under  Public  Law  480,  I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  propo.se  an 
amendment,  but  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  gain  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Agncul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  when  the  U.S. -flag  ve.ssels  are  not 
available  to  transport  cargoes  under 
this  program,  the  foreign  recipient  ~o\- 
ernment  can  arrange  to  u.se  foreign- 
flag  vessels.  Where  a  foreign-flag  ves- 
sel is  used  the  ocean  freight  may  be  jiaid 
and  should  be  paid  and  is  paid  in  curren- 
cies that  are  in  the  counterpart  account 
of  the  government  lecciving  the  .ship- 
ment. Is  that  correct?  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  use  gold-backed  U.S.  dollars 
to  pay  the  freight  if  they  use  a  foreign- 
flag  ve.s.sel. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  assume  that  is  correct. 
The  gentleman's  o\v^\  committee  has 
juri-sdiction  over  that  and  not  our  com- 
mittee. That  comes  under  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  and  not  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  Act.  The  gentleman,  frankly, 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  an.swer 
that  than  I  am.  but  I  do  think  it  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  just  want  to  take  this 
time  in  order  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
history  ot  this  bill,  because.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, fortunately  I  have  a  constituent 
in  my  district  who  has  been  wide  awake 
on  this  point.  We  do  not  have  many 
Brooklyn  farmers,  as  you  know.  But,  we 
Brooklynites  woriT  very  much  about  the 
farm  program  of  our  country.  One 
Brooklynite  who  is  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness found  out  that  our  Govemmert  was 
losing  gold-backed  dollars,  thereby  im- 
pairing our  balance  of  payments  be- 
cause some  of  the  people  downtown  were 
not  insisting  that  when  foreign-flap 
ships  were  carrv-ing  our  grain  they  be 
paid  in  counterpart  funds  lather  than 
dollars.  He  wrote  to  me  and  I.  in  turn, 
wrote  to  the  aaency  responsible  down- 
town and  they  acted  upon  this  request  of 
my  constituent  and  reversed  it.  In  other 
words,  they  put  out  a  new  memorandum 
on  April  1  covering  the  question  about 
which  he  was  concerned,  so  that  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  be  reduced  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  his  letter  to  me  illus- 
trated his  alertness  and  his  \igilancc  in 
this  vital  matter  and  it  is  my  under- 
stand that  during  the  month  of  March 
alone,  in  a  30-day  period,  the  ocean 
freight  bookings  ns  a  result  of  his  action 
and  his  recommendations  to  our  Gov- 
ernment resulted  in  a  savings  of  SI. 2 
millions  in  the  gold  outflow' 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time 
to  illustrate  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  are  "farmers"  in  Brooklyn, 
particularly  Mr.  Joseph  Kearns,  are  very 
much  aware  as  to  this  program  and 
know  how  it  operates  and  are  concerned 
about  our  many  efforts  to  .see  to  it  that 
our  gold  drain  is  not  impaired  in  any 
way  as  a  result  of  that  type  of  operation. 


i;noo 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey  I  and  also  to  thank  his  con- 
stituent for  having  observed  and  brought 
about  this  change. 

Mr.  JONES  of  M-ssouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
.viU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  practical  thing  to  do  to  try 
to  get  this  amendment  added  on  in  the 
other  body,  because  if  we  are  paying 
dollars  now.  we  could  be  paying  counter- 
part funds.  It  is  just  another  example 
of  how  we  are  trying  to  destroy  this  Gov- 
ernment from  within  and  not  from  with- 
out. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
from  Mivssoun  fur  his  remarks  and  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  it  will  not  hap- 
pen because  of  the  alertness  of  my 
constituent.  He  wiote  his  Congressman 
and  because  of  iiis  initiative  we  straight- 
ened it  out  and  I  trust  it  is  not  gomg  to 
happen  again. 

in  order  that  Mr.  Joseph  Kearns,  of 
Broo5:lyn.  N.Y..  a  man  who  I  know  per- 
sonally as  an  outstanding  American  and 
community  leader  may  receive  the  credit 
he  deserves  I  submit  for  the  record  the 
correspondence  which  covers  the  matter 
in  question. 

On  Januaiy  17,  1968,  Mr.  Kearns  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter,  with  en- 
closures, to  me: 

Danixl  F.  Young,  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  January  17.  1968. 
Hon.  Hitch  L.  Carev, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Dear  Hugh:  The  attached  clipping  headed 
"Overse:is  Currency  Use  Urged"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  yester- 
day, points  out  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  serious  quantities  of  noncon- 
vertlble  local  currency  in  sjjeclfled  countries. 

In  my  opiruon.  India  is  one  of  the  great- 
est sieves  through  which  the  American  dol- 
lar Ls  beiog  poured.  I  make  reference  only  to 
the  United  States  owned  nonconvertible  cur- 
rency in  India,  the  use  of  which  Is  limited. 

Attached  Is  copy  of  letter  sent  to  all  volun- 
tary relief  agencies  on  May  24.  1966  by  How- 
ard S.  Kresge.  Director.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
service.  OfBce  of  Material  Resources.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  we 
arranged  with  Indian  flag  vessels  operated 
from  this  country  by  Scindla  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co..  Jayanti  and  Great  Eastern,  to  ac- 
cept payment  of  Catholic  Relief  Serrtces- 
USCC  Public  Law  480  shipments  on  a  freight 
collect  basis,  payable  In  U.S.  owned  non- 
convertible  Indian  currency.  Of  course,  It  was 
with  the  understanding  bookings  would  not 
be  made  on  an  Indian  flag  vessel  if  American 
flag  vessel  space  was  available. 

On  March  21.  1967.  the  voluntary  relief 
agencies  were  advised  as  per  attached  that 
freight  would  not  be  paid  In  India  by  U.S. 
owned  nonconvertible  Indian  currency,  mak- 
ing it  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  with  U.S. 
dollars  'or  any  cargo  lifted  by  Indian  flag 
vessels.  We  believe  the  excuse  given  was  that 
the  currency  could  only  be  used  within  In- 
dia. It  is  my  belief  that  Indian  flag  vessels, 
regardless  of  their  location  in  the  world.  Is 
considered  as  f>axt  of  India  and  that  our  plan 
of  shipping  on  a  freight  collect  basis  should 
be  recogiUzed  as  being  valid. 

Millions  of  US.  dollars  could  be  saved  each 
year  by  insisting  that  any  USDA  surplus  food 
commodities  carried  by  Indian  flag  vessels  be 
paid  In  India  out  of  US  -wned  noncon- 
vertible currency.  The  re-adoptlon  of  thla 
plan  would  save  the  United  States  Govern- 


ment millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  its 
drive  to  curtail  dollar  sF>endlng. 

If  you  decide  there  Is  merit  to  warrant 
your  further  investigation,  may  I  suggest 
you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Joseph  Ryan  of 
United  States  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Ocean 
Transportation  Division.  Washington.  DC. 
who  sees  eye  to  eye  with  me  in  this  matter. 

There  is  no  financial  gain  to  be  realized  by 
Daniel  P.  Young.  Inc.  or  me  personally  if  our 
shipments  are  carried  by  American.  Indian 
or  a  third  flag  vessel.  My  only  purpose  of 
calling  this  to  your  attention  Is  to  make  sure 
you  are  aware  of  this  loophole  that  you  may 
be  able  to  close  to  the  advantage  of  our 
government  If  you  see  flt.  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  this  further  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  G.  Kearns. 

President. 


I  Prom    the  Journal   of   Commerce.   Jan.    16, 

1968] 

Overseas   Ccrrency   Use   Urged 

Washington.  January  15. — The  General 
Accounting  Offlce  (GAO).  Congress'  eye  on 
executive  branch  activities,  today  recom- 
mended that  all  agencies  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  try  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  vast  accumulation  of 
foreign  currencies  that  have  piled  up  espe- 
cially as  a  result  of  the  agricultural  surplus 
disposal  program. 

At  the  urging  of  GAO,  following  a  check  by 
that  offlce.  MA  has  begun  to  encourage  sub- 
sidized and  nonsubsldlzed  operators  to  piar- 
chase  needed  foreign  currencies  for  their 
overseas  expenses  through  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
rather  than  by  way  of  commercial  channels. 

That  action.  GAO  stressed  has  a  three-fold 
effect. 

It  not  only  keeps  dollars  here  and  thus 
helps  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  but 
•ilso  helps  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp..  to 
which  the  dollars  are  credited  when  such 
purchases  of  foreign  currencies  are  made,  and 
reduces  the  appropriations  requests  that 
agency  must  make  of  Congress.  The  use  of 
these  currencies  also  gets  rid  of  them.  GAO 
pointed  out. 

DITFICtrLTY    WITH    PLAN 

The  major  difficiiltv  with  the  plan  is  that  it 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  availability  of  the 
currencies  and  the  particular  currency 
needed  must  be  covered  by  a  special  agree- 
ment covering  uses  of  such  funds  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  coimtrles. 

The  United  States  has  piled  up  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  currencies.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  that  the  money  involved  is 
not  the  right  kind  to  a  large  extent.  Too.  by 
mld-1967  there  were  but  eight  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  had  agreements  to 
allow  such  use.  including  the  sale  to  U.S. 
citizens,  at  the  official  rate,  for  trawl  in 
those  countries — Ceylon,  Guinea.  India, 
Israel.  Pakistan.  Tunisia.  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Congo. 

GAO,  In  checking  Into  the  shipping  aspect 
only,  found  that  three  subsidized  ship  lines, 
between  March.  1965  and  May.  1967  had  pur- 
chased from  regular  commercial  channels 
S1.7  million  worth  of  the  currencies  of  coun- 
tries on  the  agreements  list. 

GAO  said  ship  operators  covered — four  of 
which,  at  least — "expressed  a  commendable 
willingness"  to  help  the  government  In  using 
the  accumulated  foreign  currencies. 

GAO  held  up  the  action  of  MA  and  its 
acting  administrator  James  W.  GuUck  as  an 
example  for  other  agencies  to  follow  In  a 
government-wide  attack  on  the  balance  of 
payments  The  Budget  Bureau  was  urged  by 
GAO  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  agencies 
the  actions  of  MA  and  to  request  each  aeency 
to  make  an  effort  to  take  similar  action. 

Mr.  Gullck  actually  obtained  from  Treasury 


I  or  distribution  to  subsidized  and  nonsub- 
sldlzed carriers  details  of  the  currency  situ- 
ation and  how  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  shipping  industry.  Itself,  has  suggested 
steps  to  utilize  these  currencies  in  the  past. 
although  availability  of  the  right  currency 
and  convertibility,  where  necessary,  were  id- 
ways  problems  that  seemed  to  go  unsolved 


Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Voluntary  Foreign 
-Aid  Service.  Office  of  Material 
Resoltrces. 

Washington.  DC.  ^Tav  34.  19H6 
Agency     letter    No.     19     (amendment    to 
agency  letter  No    1.  1   13  61  and  agency  let- 
ter No.  8.  2/19-65). 

Subject:  Maximum  use  of  U.S.  (nrriers- 
doUar  outflow  and  use  of  U.S.  owned  local 
currency. 

In  keeping  with  the  concern  for  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  problem  expressed  in 
the  subject  Agency  Letters  it  is  rrque^tPd 
that  the  voluntary  agencies  use  the  follow- 
ing booking  procedures  when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  non-U. S.  flag  vessels. 

1.  First  preference  is  the  utilization  of  US 
flag  vessels  to  be  paid  in  dollars  or.  when 
offered,  full  or  part  payment  in  U.S.  owned 
non-convertible  local  currency. 

2.  Among  foreign  flag  off'erings  preference 
must  be  given  first  to  those  foreign  flag  car- 
riers which  win  accept  U.S.  owned  non-con- 
vertible local  currencies. 

3.  Next  preference  must  be  given  to  those 
carriers  which  will  accept  part  payment  it 
freight  costs  in  U.S.  owned  non-convert:hle 
local  currencies. 

It  is  important  that  the  carrier  be  cp- 
rised  that  U.S.  owned  local  currencies  erf 
non-convertible.  The  dollar  equivalent  i 
local  currencies  used  in  reimbursement  i 
ocean  freight  will  be  charged  against  -iie 
agencies'  Procurement  Authorizations. 

Bulletin  No.  66-1  Issued  by  the  Bureau  ■  : 
the  Budget  on  July  2.  1965  lists  the  foUowmL' 
countries  in  which  U.S.  owned  currencies  ;  re 
excess  for  1966:  Burma.  Ceylon.  Guinea. 
India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland.  Tunisi::. 
United   Arab   Republic    lEayTJt).   Yugoslavia, 

This  office  will  keep  you  informed  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  issues  further  bulletins 
on  excess  currency  countries. 

When  part  ol  ocean  freight  costs  is  to  be 
made  in  local  currency  payment  will  be  ei- 
fected  in  the  following  manner: 

Vouchers  formerly  prepared  by  a  volunt  irv 
agencv  claiming  payment  in  U.S.  dollars  ; or 
shipment  on  uon-U.S.  flags,  will  be  prepr.red 
in  the  usual  manner  except  that  invoices 
now  must  clearly  indicate  the  proportion  f 
the  costs  to  be  paid  in  excess  currency.  For:;is 
AID  10-165.  Voluntary  Agency  and  Carrier 
Certiflcate.  will  show  in  Block  2  the  'ot^.l 
amount  of  the  freight  cost  m  dollars.  Fcr  •  le 
benent  of  the  U.S.  banks  and  AID  W.  the  vol- 
untary ftgency  will  show  on  the  invoice  :he 
amount  payable  in  dollars  and  will  iia'.e 
attached  thereto  a  copy  of  its  letter  to  the 
voluntary  agency  representative  in  the  re- 
cipient country  instructing  liim  to  submit 
a  voucher  to  the  USAID,'Controller  (or  Em- 
bassy Certifying  Officer  authorized  to  certi:y 
AID.  vouchers)  for  payment  to  the  carrier 
in   behalf  of  the  voluntary  agency. 

The  voluntary  agency  must  insure  that  t'ae 
foreign  currency  voucher  cites  the  PA  num- 
ber and  .^  I  D  appropriation,  which  is  ib- 
tamed  from  Block  3  of  the  PA.  and  must  ■■■( 
supported  by  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  invoice 
wiilch  was  presented  to  AID  W  or  the  U,i:. 
bank  for  pasTnent,  In  addition,  the  voucher 
•.VI'.:  contain  a  certification  that  the  signed 
G'iginal  and  two  copies  of  Form  A.I.D.  10-165 
are  on  file  ir.  AID  W  with  the  dollar  voucber. 

Upon  receipt  of  foreign  currency  voucher, 
properly  identified,  from  the  voluntary  agency 
representatives,  the  USAID  or  Embas-v 
Certirying  Officer  will  arrange  for  payment  i:i 
foreign  currency 

When  entire  payment  for  freight  cost  is  to 
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be  made  in  local  currencv  voluntary  agencies 
are  requested  to  submit  tie  reimbursement 
voucher  and  supporting  documents  to  the 
Mission  Controller  or  Embassy  Certifying 
Officer  of  the  country  whose  currency  is  in- 
lolved  in  effecting  payment. 

The  same  procedures  will  apply  to  ocean 
freight  reimbursement  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies' normal  and  PL.  480  shipments.  It  i.i 
unportunt  m  ■-iciy  case  to  ate  the  p.oper 
Procurement  Authorisation  number  and 
A.ID.  appropriation  on  all  required 
documents.  ,    »v, , 

This  otBce  Is  most  appreciative  of  the 
etlortt  the  agencies  have  made  to  cooperate 
with  the  request  to  make  maximum  use  of 
US  carriers.  In  this  further  effort  to  stem 
tlie  dollar  outflow  by  using  U.S.  owned  local 
currencies  wherever  possible  we  are  confident 
that  the  agencies  will  continue  to  show  their 
line  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

Howard  S.  Kresge. 

iJtrector. 

AMERICAN  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies   for   Foreign   Service. 

New  York.  N.Y..  March  :J.  1967. 
To-    Arthur    Johnson.    LWR:    W.    Lancdon. 
CARE:  E.  O'Brien,  CRS:  Mel  Myers,  CWS. 
From:  E.  C.  Relss.  Council  offlce. 
Re:    My  telephone   call   of   March   20.   1967, 
subject    "rupee    bookings"— "Cease    and 
desist  until  further  word." 
The  following  cable  message  was  received 
by   AID'W    from    the    US.    Embassy,    India, 
vesterdav,   March   20.   and  telephoned  In   by 
Mr,  Kresge's  offlce  to  the  Council  office  today. 
"payment   of   freight   for   title   n   and   ni 
shipments 
"(1)  Embassy  has  Issued  rupee  checks  for 
substantial   number  of   freight   invoices   for 
Title   II   and    III    shipments    to    India    and 
third    countries.    At    our    request    Con    Gon 
Bombay    checked    with    Reserve    Bank    last 
October  and  were  told  that  Indian  shipping 
companies  had   been   given   special    permis- 
sion to  accept  rupees.  Since   then  we  have 
learned    through    voluntary    agencies    that 
shipping     companies     have      been     unable 
deposit  rupee  checks  because  of  absence  of 
specific  waiver  from  Reserve  Bank. 

"(21  We  called  this  situation  to  attention 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  and  are  now  offi- 
cially Informed  that  neither  GOI  nor  Re- 
serve Bank  has  authorized  any  shipping 
company  to  accept  rupees  for  Incoming  Title 
II  or  III  shipments.  Companies  which  have 
accepted  rupees  In  past  have  therefore  done 
so  without  legal  authority.  As  we  reported 
previously.  Indian  foreign  exchange  control 
regulations  do  not  permit  shipping  com- 
panies accept  rupees  for  Incoming  surface 
freight  without  special  permission. 

"{3)  GOI  apparently  will  as  special  con- 
sideration allow  rupees  be  accepted  in  cases 
of  checks  already  issued,  but  imwllllnc  nHow 
future  invoices  be  paid  In  rupees.  In  future, 
therefore,  any  rupee  Invoices  received  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  Washington  for 
reissue  in  dollars." 

In  reply,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearns: 

February  9,  1968. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Kearns, 
President.  Daniel  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Neic  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Joe:  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  post  me  on  the  situation  in  India. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  under  the 
current  dollar  drain  situation  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  have  this  shipment  paid  for 
in  United  States  owned  non-convertible 
rupees. 

I  am,  therefore,  following  your  suggestion 
and  I  am  contacting  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  first  step. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  you  Informed  as 
to  any  developments  and  I  again  .appreciate 
your  attention  to  this  matter  at  a  time  when 


we  must  be  most  zealous  in  our  etlorts  to 
protect  the  dollar. 

Best  wishes  to  all  at  home. 
Sincerelv  vours. 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

On  the  same  date  I  forwarded  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Mr, 
Kearns'  recommendations  with  the  fol- 
lowing comments: 

February  9.  1968. 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  consideration  and  comment  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  Ijy  Mr.  D.  J.  Kearns,  President 
of  Daniel  F.  Young,  Inc..  of  One  Whitehall 
Street.  New  York,  New  York. 

I  agree  with  the  views  expressed  that  under 
the  current  dollar  drain  situation  every  ertort 
must  be  made  to  have  the  shipment  paid 
for  In  United  States  owned  non-convertible 
rupees. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Lennartson,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
responded  on  February  29;  his  report 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Kearns: 

us.  Department  of  Agricttltuhe, 
Foreign    AcRictTLTURAL    Service. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  i.o.  1968. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Carey:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  February  9.  1968,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  January  17,  1968.  from 
J.  G.  Kearns.  President,  Daniel  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  inquiring  about  the  use  of  Indian  rupees 
to  pay  freight. 

Mr.  Kearns  is  correct  in  stating  that  some 
time  ago  his  offlce  as  well  as  other  voluntary 
relief  agencies  and  their  representatives,  to- 
gether with  the  Department,  in  booking  cargo 
under  the  Voluntary  Agency  and  Govern- 
ment-to-Government  programs  authorized 
by  Title  II,  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress  as 
amended,  had  arranged  with  Indian-flag  ves- 
sel operators  to  pay  the  freight  in  United 
States-owmed  Indian  rupees.  Unfortunately, 
our  understanding  with  the  Government  of 
India  had  not  been  formally  cleared  through 
all  agencies  of  that  Government  and  the 
rupee  pavment  bookings  had  to  be  suspended 
until  United  States  Government  officials 
could  negotiate  suitable  arrangements  with 
the  Government  of  India. 

These  arrangements  were  recently  con- 
cluded and  the  parties  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  voluntary  agency  cargoes  were 
idvised  that  hereafter  when  United  States- 
Hag  vessels  are  not  available  for  shipments  to 
India,  the  shipper  is  authorized  to  solicit 
space  from  the  national  flag  lines  of  India, 
with  freight  payable  in  United  States-owned 
Indian  rupees. 


We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter 
and  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  W.  Lennartson, 
Associate  Administrator. 

Subsequently,  on  April  5,  Mr.  Kearns 
replied,  submitting  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  voluntary  agency  letter 
No.  14,  dated  April  1,  1968.  indicating  a 
saving  of  81,253,756.44  during  March  and 
April  on  shipments  to  India: 

Daniel  P.  Young,  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  5.  1968. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
Brooklyn.  NY. 

Dear  Hugh:  Further  to  our  exchange  oI 
correspondence  regarding  the  use  of  non- 
convertible  VS.  owned  currency  in  India  for 
the  payment  of  Public  Law  480  surplus  food 
commodities,  I  am  happy  to  attach  Dept.  of 
States  Voluntary  Agency  Letter  No.  14  dated 
April  1,  1968.  This  document  spells  success 
for  the  effort  that  has  been  made  over  the 
past  year  to  make  the  Indians  see  the  light. 

Also  attached  Is  a  list  of  wheat  shipments 
we  are  making  to  India  for  the  account  of 
CRS  during  March  and  April,  the  freight 
covering  which  will  be  paid  on  the  above 
mentioned  basis  at  a  saving  in  U.S.  dollars 
to  the  Government  of  $1,253,756.44. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  G.  Kearns, 

President. 

Department  of  State.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Washington.  D.C.  April  1.  1968. 
Voluntary    agency    letter    No.    14     (limited 

mailing  list). 
Subject;  Public  Law  480.  title  H.  voluntary 

relief  agencies'  shipments  to  India. 

The  Government  of  India  has  agreed  to 
accept  100  per  cent  U.S. -owned  local  excess 
rupee  payment  of  Voluntary  Agency  P.L. 
480  Title  il  and  Government-to-Government 
shipments  to  India  on  Indian-flag  vessels. 

U.S.  flag  carriers  will  receive  first  prefer- 
ence on  all  such  cargo,  freight  payable 
dollars. 

If  no  U.S.  flag  space  Is  available.  Indian 
flag  carriers  will  be  offered  cargo  payable 
in  U.S.-owned  local  excess  rupees. 

This  offlce  requests  that  when  an  agency 
shipment  to  India  is  to  be  paid  In  U.S.-owned 
local  excess  rupees,  the  following  Informa- 
tion be  furnished: 

1 .  Statement  that  no  UJ5.  fiag  vessel  avail- 
able; 

2.  Name  of  Indian  fiag  vessel; 

3.  Tonnage  booked; 

4.  Commodity; 

5.  Freight  rate: 

fi.  Loading  and  discharge  ports; 
7.  Loading  date  and  ETA  destination. 
Howard  S.  Kresge. 
Director,  Voluntary  Agencie.s  Division. 
Office  of  Private  Resources. 


WHEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO    INDIA 


FAS 


Vessel 


Loading 
date 


OuantltY 


Loading  port 


Destination 


Ocean  freight 


2187 
2031 
2031 
1825 
2188 
2189 
2031 
2031 


State  Of  West  Bengal Mar.    7 

State  ol  Madhya  Pradesh Mar.  21 

Jaladharli -  Mar.  28 

Vishva  Jyoti Apr.     4 

VishvaSeva Apr.  28 

Jalakanla Apr.  15 

JalarashiTii - Aor.  25 

State  of  Mysore Apr.  12 


10.«2,000 
9.437.120 

10.281,080 
5. 000. 000 
7. 440. 000 
6. 232. 000 
7.513.800 

12. 768. 000 


Beaumont -.  Calcutta »!*i!"?,S 


New  Orleans Bombay. 

_<jo.. Madras 

Beaumont Bomb.iy — 

Galveston... Madras 

do Calcutta 

Beaumont Bombay — 

Houston - do 


Total. 


147.455.00 
160.641.88 
78.125.00 
211.417.22 
176.370.46 
117.403.13 
199,500.00 

1.253.756.44 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  <H.R.  lC165i,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
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ance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1163.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hoase  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question   is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.sent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonam 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  AiTns  will  iwtlfy  absent 
Merr.beis.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  370.  nays  21,  not  voting  42,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  1371 

YEAS— 370 


.Abbi't 

Conte 

Hagan 

Adair 

Corbett 

Halev              4t 

.\dam.s 

Corman 

Hall                  W 

.\clclabbo 

Cowger 

Hal  pern 

Albe." 

Cramer 

Hamilton 

Ar.dersoi     111. 

Culver 

Hammer- 

A!-.fler=;o.''.. 

Cunningham 

schmldt 

Te.Mi. 

Curtis 

Hanley 

.Andrews.  Ala. 

Daddarlo 

Hanna 

A:drf'*-=: 

Daniels 

Hansen.  Wash. 

N,  Dak 

Davis,  Ga. 

Harrison 

Anr.ur.zxi 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harsha 

.AshbrooK 

Dawson 

Harvev 

Ashlev 

de  la  Garza 

Hays 

AsixmoTe 

Delaney 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

A,-,p::.,i;i 

Dellenback 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ayres 

Denney 

Hendersoii 

3ar:i.i 

Dent 

Hicks 

Barr^'t 

Derwlnskl 

Horton 

Bates 

Devine 

Hosmer 

Battm 

Dickinson 

Howard 

Beirher 

Dole 

Hull 

Bei: 

Donohue 

Hungate 

Ber.r.ett 

Dowdy 

Hunt 

Berr.- 

Downing 

Hutchinson 

3-:-- 

Dulskl 

Ichord 

B.e^-er 

Duncan 

Irwin 

B;.t  .<burn 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Bianton 

Eckhardt 

Jarman 

Blatnlk 

Edmondson 

Joelson 

Bosgs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Boland 

Edwards.  La. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Ellberg 

Jonas 

Bolton 

Erlenborn 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bow 

Esch 

Jones.  Mo. 

Bradema; 

Eshleman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Br.t.-> 

Evans,  Colo. 

Karth 

B -:•.;,■ 

Everett 

Kastenmeler 

Brlnkley 

Fallon 

Kazen 

Brock 

Fascell 

Keith 

Brooks 

Felghan 

Kelly 

B.'oomfleld 

Flndley 

King.  Calif. 

Brotzman 

Flno 

King.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Mich 

Fisher 

Kirwan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flood 

Kleppe 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Flynt 

Kluczynskl 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Foley 

Kornegay 

Buchanan 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Kupferman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Fountain 

Kiiykendall 

Burleson 

Prledel 

Kyi 

Burton.  Utah 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Kyros 

Bush 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Laird 

Button             i 

Fuqua 

Landriim 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gallflanakis 

Langen 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Gardner 

Latta 

Cabell 

Garmatz 

Leggett 

Cahlll 

Gathlngs 

Leniion 

Carev 

Gettys 

LiDscomb 

Casey 

G:almo 

Lloyd 

Cederberg 

Gibbons 

Long.  La 

Cellar 

Gilbert 

Long.  Md. 

Chamberlain 

Gonzalez 

Lukens 

Clancy 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Clausen, 

Goodllng 

McClory 

Don  H. 

Gray 

McCloskev 

Clawson.  Del 

Green,  Pa. 

McClure 

Cleveland 

Gross 

Mcculloch 

Collier 

Grover 

McDade 

Colmer 

Gubser 

McDonald. 

Conable 

Gude 

Mich. 

,111. 

NY 


McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morns.  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Murphy. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OKonski 

ONeal.  Ga 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Polf 

Pollock 

Pool 


Bingham 
Brown.  Calif 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Cohelan 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Farbsteln 
Gallagher 


Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid,  ni. 

Reid.  N  Y 

Relfel 

RelneCke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RIegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebvish 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skilbltz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

NAYS— 21 

Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Helstoski 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Matsunaga 
Mink 
O'Hara.  HI. 


Springer 

Statford 

Star  ton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whallev 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Podell 

Rees 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


Abernethy 

Arends 

BevUl 

Caiter 

Clark 

Conyers 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Dow 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


Green.  Oreg. 

GrifBn 

GrlfBths 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Herlon;: 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Karsten 

Kee 

Mallllard 

Mathlas.  Md. 


Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Resnlck 

Selden 

Slack 

Stat'gers 

Stubblefield 

Tenzer 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Young 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
,     The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs ; 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.    Hardy   with   Mr.    Halleck. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.    Hollfield    with    Mr.    Morse    of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr    Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Dingell. 


Mr   William  D   Ford  with  Mr.  Conyer.s 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs   Griffiths  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr  Fraser 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr    Charles  H    Wilson. 

Mr  .Stubblefielcl  with  Mr   Kee. 

Mr   Young  with  ^L••s   Green  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Messrs.  GALLAGHER  and  BURKE  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  votes  Irom 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  NIX  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  tlie 
engro.=^sment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
pa.'^.'^asre  of  the  bil! 

Mr,  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  346.  nays  42,  not  votine  45.  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  1381 

YEAS— 346 


Abbitt 

Conable 

Gude 

.\dajr 

Conte 

Halpern 

Addabbo 

Corbett 

Hamilton 

Albert 

Corman 

Hammer- 

Anderson.  III. 

Ciamer 

schmidt 

-•Anderson. 

Culver 

Hanley 

Tenn. 

r'unningham 

Hanna 

.Andrews.  Ala. 

D.uidarlo 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Andrews. 

Dar.lels 

Harrison 

N  Dak. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Harsha 

.Annunzlo 

Davis.  Wis. 

Harvey 

.Ashley 

Dawson 

Hathawav 

Ashmore 

de  la  Garza 

Hawkins 

Asplnall 

Delaney 

Hays 

Ayres 

Dellenback 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Barrett 

Dennev 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bates 

Dent 

Helstoski 

Battiii 

Devine 

Henderson 

Belcher 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Bell 

Dole 

Howard 

Berry 

Donohue 

Hull 

Betts 

Downing 

Hungate 

Blester 

Dulskl 

Hunt 

Bir.nham 

Dwver 

Hutchinson 

Blackburn 

Frkhardt 

Irwli-. 

Blanton 

Edmondson 

Jacobs 

Blatnik 

Edwards.  Ala. 

.Jarman 

Boags 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Joelson 

Boland 

Edwards.  La. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Boiling 

Ellbert: 

Johnson.  Pa 

Bolton 

Erlenborn 

Jonas 

Bow 

Esch 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Eshleman 

Joi^es.  Mo. 

Brasco 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bray 

Everett 

Karth 

Brock 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Brooks 

Fallon 

Kazen 

Broomfleld 

Farbsteln 

Keith 

Brotzman 

Fascell 

Kellv 

Brown.  Mich. 

Feighan 

King.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Findley 

King.  NY. 

Brovhill.  N  C. 

Fisher 

Kirwan 

Bro;-hill.  Va. 

Flood 

Kleppe 

Burke.  Mass. 

Foley 

Kluczynskl 

Burleson 

Foi  d.  Gerald  R 

Kornegay 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fou!,tain 

Kupferman 

Burton.  Utah 

Friedel 

Kuykendall 

Bush 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Kyi 

Button 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Kvros 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Laird 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Gallflanakis 

Landrum 

Cabell 

Gallagher 

Langen 

Cahill 

Gardner 

Latta 

Carey 

Garmatz 

Le?gett 

Casey 

Gathlngs 

Lennon 

Cederberg 

Gettys 

Lfpscomb 

Celler 

Glalmo 

Lloyd 

Chamberlain 

Gibbons 

Lo-.'.g,  La. 

Clancy 

G'Iberl 

Lukens 

Clausen, 

Gonzalez 

McCarthy 

DonH. 

Goodell 

McClory 

Cleveland 

Goodllng 

McCloskey 

Cohelan 

Gray 

McClure 

Collier 

Green.  Pa. 

Mcculloch 

Colmer 

Gubser 

McDade 

Mai/ 
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Mex 


McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Maho.i 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mmish 
Mink 
Ml  n  shall 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 

Moorhead 

MorgHn 

Morris.  N 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeKsen 

NIX 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Konskl 

Oitinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poaee 


.^dams 

Ahhbrook 

Baring 

Bennett 

Brinkley 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Clawson,  Del 

Coweer 

Curtis 

Derwlnskl 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Fino 

Fh  nt 


rodcU 

PofI 

Pollock 

Price,  ni 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  111. 

Reid.  NY 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow,ski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Ciermain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

NAYS— 42 

Gross 

Grover 

Haicy 

Hall 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Michel 
Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pool 


tjmlth.  Iowa 
smith.  NY. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

VValdle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whallev 

Wh'te 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams,  Pa 

Willis 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Rarlck 

Heinecke 

Rivers 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Smith,  Calif 

Snyder 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Utt 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 


Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  h  relingnuy.seii, 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Michigiiii  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  vvitli  Mr  Conyers. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Charles  H    Wilson. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Tenzer  v.itn  Mr.  Hiigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1163.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agnculture  is  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  2986. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  POAOE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motloia  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  b  2986  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
H.R.  16165.  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Poage]  . 

The  motion  was  apreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  .similar  House  bill  iH.R.  16165  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NOT  VOTING— 45 

Abernethy  Griffin  Moore 

-trends  Griffiths  Morse.  Mass. 

Bevill  Gurney  OHara,  Mich. 

Brown,  Calif.  Hagan  Olsen 

Carter  Halleck  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Clark  Hansen.  Idaho    Resnlck 

Convers  Hardy  Selden 

Diggs  Hubert  Slack 

Dingell  Herlong  S' aggers 

Dorn  Hollfield  Stubblefield 

Dow  Holland  Tenzer 

Ford.  Karsten  Vlgorlto 

William  D.  Kee  Wilson. 

Fraser  Long.  Md.  Charles  H 

Frelinghuysen  Mallllard  Young 

Green,  Dreg  Mathlas,  Md. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
.trends. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Mallllard, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
.'etts. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  (  ONSTRUCTION. 

OPERATION'     AND    MAINTENANCE 

OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 

PROJECT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  he  called  upon  to  consider 
H.R.  3300.  a  bill  to  provide  for  regional 
water  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
cleared  for  debate  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  represents  a  sreat  deal  of  effort 
and  .study  on  the  part  of  many  people, 
including  those  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  on  its  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation,  of  which  I  have 
the  distinct  priviletie  to  chair. 

Throughout  the  long  discussion  v.-hich 
has  taken  place  on  this  legislation,  a 
great  many  questions  have  arisen  and  I 
hope  in  this  presentation  to  answer  many 
of  these  questions.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  issues  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  debate  which  we  will  commence 
tomorrow. 


1.    THE    ACCMENTATION    STt'DY    ISSUE 

There  is  no  reasonable  chance  that  the 
Colorado  River  will  supply  enough  water 
to  meet  the  foreseeable  demands  of  the 
area  which  relies  upon  it.  Yet,  there  can 
be  no  lasting  solution  to  the  water  prob- 
lems and  disputes  of  the  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  without  the  addi- 
tion of  more  water.  The  need  for  aug- 
mentation is  beyond  reasonable  dispute. 
Tlie  only  legitimate  areas  for  difTerence 
of  opinion  lie  in  how  and  when  this  aug- 
mentation must  be  accomplished. 

How  the  river  should  be  augmented 
cannot  be  answered  with  confidence  un- 
til the  studies  of  all  alternatives  called 
for  in  the  legislation  have  been  complet- 
ed. The  experts  who  testified  before  the 
committee  on  water  supply  and  growth 
of  requirements  for  water  in  the  area 
served  from  the  Colorado  agreed  that 
augmentation  will  be  required  prior  to 
the  turn  of  the  ccntur>',  and  that  failure 
to  provide  additional  water  in  the  mid- 
1990's  would  bring  development  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest  to  a  halt.  Experience 
has  shown  that  at  least  25  years  are  re- 
quired to  plan,  authorize,  design,  and 
construct  a  ma.ior  water  project.  Hence. 
studies  of  alternative  means  of  augment- 
ing the  Colorado  River  must  be  Initiated 
immediately  if  the  future  growth  and 
econom.y  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  is  to 
be  assured  and  decisions  concerning  aug- 
mentation are  to  be  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  alternatives.  Consider- 
ing the  potential  leadtime  needed  to 
develop  .some  of  the  alternatives,  the 
studies  must  be  completed  and  the  facts 
before  the  Congress  by  not  later  than 
the  mid-1970's.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, deferral  of  the  studies  would 
represent  procrastination,  and  could  re- 
sult in  decisions  under  crisis  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  orderly 
jjrocedures. 

Only  through  compromise  and  states- 
manship by  the  seven  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  has  a  consensus  been 
obtained  to  proceed  with  development 
that  overcommits  the  river's  limited  re- 
sources before  long-range  augmentation 
studies  are  completed.  This  compromise 
is  founded  on  studies  of  alternative  means 
of  augmenting  the  Colorado  being  con- 
ducted concurrently  with  construction  of 
works  that  will  increase  the  draft  on  the 
Colorado.  To  maintain  the  consensus, 
meaningful  studies  of  all  alternatives 
must  be  carried  out  on  a  strict  timetable 
to  provide  assurance  against  the  certain 
need  in  the  future  to  apportion  shortages 
from  an  overcommitted  supply  in  the 
event  nothing  is  done  to  augment  the 
natural  supply  The  water  supply  for  the 
central  Arizona  project  relies  in  part  u;.'on 
the  availability  of  temporarily  unu.sed 
.supplies  apixirtioned  to  the  upper  basin 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact.  The 
slower  developing  States  of  the  upper 
basin  consider  the  studies  under  title  II 
as  a  meaningful  step  toward  augmenta- 
tion and  as  further  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  utilize  f-ally  their  entitle- 
ments when  the  need  arises. 

The  minority  opposition  to  the  inclu- 
.sion  of  augmentation  studies  in  the  legis- 
lation argues  that  the  only  way  to  assure 
ob.iectivity  is  io  place  the  entire  matter 
before  an  independent  National  Water 
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Commission  authorized  under  separate 
legislation.  Furthermore,  the  Northwest 
States  request  time  to  complete  their  in- 
basin  and  State  water  planning  studies 
before  initiation  of  interbasin  studies. 
Thus  these  State  studies  as  well  as  the 
Federal-State  type  I  comprehensive 
framework  studies  are  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  1971.  The  auementation 
studies  provided  for  in  this  bill,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  mid-1970's  allow 
full  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the 
results  of  current  State  and  Federal 
studies. 

The  committee,  in  1967,  approved  legis- 
lation to  create  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission. Favorable  action  was  achieved 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Previously  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  similar  measure.  The 
National  Water  Commission  has  the  al- 
most luianimous  support  of  the  Congress. 
Even  so,  the  committee  believes  that 
there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission.  Certainly  a 
small,  temporary,  "blue-ribbon"  National 
Water  Commission,  created  to  deal  with 
policy  matters,  should  not  be  asked  to 
manase  and  direct  comprehensive  stud- 
ies of  means  of  augmenting  the  Colorado 
River  any  more  than  it  should  be  asked 
to  manage  and  direct  studies  intent  on 
solving  the  water  and  pollution  problems 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  supplying  the  long- 
range  water  requirements  of  the  high 
plains  of  Texas,  or  the  almost  endless 
quantity  and  quality  problems  which 
stretch  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  In  the  words  of  the  President, 
the  Commission  would  "review  and  ad- 
vise on  the  entire  range  of  water  re- 
source problems.  It  will  iudge  the  quality 
of  our  present  efforts.  It  will  recommend 
long-range  plans  for  the  future." 

To  accomplish  objectives  of  this  na- 
ture, only  the  broadest  strokes  can  be 
taken.  Therein  lies  the  value  of  such  a 
commission,  not  in  managing  and  di- 
recting specific  regional  studies. 

The  committee  feels  that  water  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country,  including 
the  Southwest,  are  so  urgent  that  studies 
should  proceed  concurrently  with  the 
policy  review  of  the  National  Water 
Commission.  In  the  case  of  the  Colorado, 
the  timetable  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
appraise  the  results  of  the  augmentation 
studies  in  light  of  the  National  Water 
Commission's  recommendations,  as  the 
feasibility-level  Colorado  River  report  is 
not  due  until  January  1.  1975,  and  the 
National  Water  Commission  report  is  due 
.5  years  from  its  creation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  deteriora- 
tion of  the  economy  of  the  Southwest 
when  its  water  supply  becomes  com- 
pletely developed  and  used,  the  commit- 
tee concludes  that  augmentation  studies 
covering  all  alternatives — such  as  reduc- 
tions in  water  losses,  water  conservation 
practices,  desalting,  weather  modifica- 
tion, interbasin  water  transfers,  and 
other  means — must  be  undertaken  with- 
out delay  The  committee  believes  that 
enactment  and  implementation  of  title  II 
in  the  form  whicii  has  been  approved — 
including  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
area^  or  origin  and  the  veto  powers  given 
to  the  States  involved  before  a  recom- 
mendation can  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress— will  not  only  meet  the  urgent 
needs   for   objective   investigations   and 


studies  essential  to  the  future  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  but  will  provide 
also  positive  protection  and  benefits  to 
other  areas  of  the  West  as  well. 

2.    PROTECTION    FOR    ARE.'VS    Or    POTENTIAL 
EXPORT 

States  that  are  potential  areas  of  ex- 
port are  fully  protected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3300.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretar>'  to  investigate  the  long-range 
water  supply  of  areas  from  which  water 
could  be  imported  into  the  Colorado 
River  system,  and  the  probable  ultimate 
requirements  of  such  areas. 

The  bill  also  protects  the  areas  of 
origin  by  giving  their  future  require- 
ments for  water  a  priority  in  perpetuity 
over  the  users  of  waters  that  are  diverted 
from  the  basin,  even  though  the  diverted 
waters  are  put  to  a  prior  consumptive 
use. 

Section  203  protects  the  States  of 
areas  of  origin  in  the  event  a  plan  is 
prepared  for  interbasin  diversions  into 
the  Colorado  River  system.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  include  in  the  plan 
provisions  that  assure  water  supplies 
that  are  adequate  to  satisfy  the  ultimate 
requirements  of  the  areas  of  origin  at 
prices  that  are  not  affected  adversely  by 
the  exportation  of  water  to  the  Colorado 
River.  For  example,  if  the  exportation 
of  water  caused  the  potential  water  users 
in  the  areas  of  origin  to  look  to  more 
expensive  sources  or  methods  of  supply, 
the  additional  cost  would  have  to  be  met 
either  from  one  of  the  two  development 
funds  established  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  or  from  other  Federal  revenues. 

If  the  plan  involves  an  interbasin  di- 
version, no  recommendation  may  be 
made  unless  the  States  affected  approve, 
and  the  reports  must  include  provisions 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  areas 
of  origin. 

3.  THE  MEXICAN  WATER  TREATY,  A  NATIONAL 
OBLIGATION 

The  Mexican  Water  Treaty,  negoti- 
ated during  the  war  years,  is  a  treaty  be- 
tween nations  and  provides  no  tan.5ible 
benefits  in  terms  of  flood  control,  water 
supjily.  or  power  generation  to  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

The  historj-  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  shows  that  the  overriding  issue 
during  negotiation  was  to  have  the  trea- 
ty ratified  prior  to  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganizational conference  of  1945.  National 
interest  required  passage  of  this  treaty 
so  that  the  United  States  could  success- 
fully pursue  other  international  issues  of 
importance  to  the  Nation.  Thus,  the  trea- 
ty was  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
in  the  interests  of  international  comity 
and  to  enhance  the  Nation's  position  of 
world  leadership.  These  benefits  are 
shared  equally  by  all  citizens.  Hence,  the 
costs  should  be  borne  by  all  as  they  be- 
come due. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
over  the  objection  of  water  u.«ers 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  on  the  basis  of  testimony  by  Fed- 
eral experts  that  Mexico  would  be  sup- 
plied from  surpluses  not  previously  ap- 
portioned among  the  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin States.  The  Senate,  hence,  assumed 
that  it  was  not  asking  citizens  of  the 
basin  States  to  pay  a  price  greater  than 
that   required  of  the  citizens  of  other 


States.  Cone;ress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  established  precedents  to 
protect  the  basin  States  aeainst  all  costs 
of  the  treaty  recognized  to  date. 

The  most  recent  consrressional  rec- 
ognition of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
as  a  national  obligation  occurred  in  1965 
when  Congress,  faced  by  Mexican  com- 
plaints over  the  quality  of  Colorado  River 
water  she  was  receiving  under  terms  of 
the  treaty,  authorized  the  construction 
of  v.'orks  to  preserve  the  quality  of  re- 
leases to  Mexico.  The  costs  of  construc- 
ting and  operating  these  works  were 
made  nonreimbursable,  and  thus  the  re- 
spon.sibility  of  all  taxpayers.  Previou.sly. 
the  portion  of  the  costs  of  construcliiv-' 
Davis  Dam.  completed  in  1950,  to  provide 
storage  necessary  to  regulate  the  supi^ly 
granted  Mexico,  had  ueen  allocated  to 
the  Mexican  Treaty.  Painted  Rock  Dsm. 
completed  in  1959.  as  a  nonreimbursable 
project  on  the  Gila  River  was  justified 
in  part  upon  the  fact  that  its  construc- 
tion was  vital  to  the  operation  of  the 
treaty. 

Time  has  shown  that  the  natural  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  is  much  less  than 
the  Federal  experts  predicted  in  the  early 
1940's.  The  demands  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  cannot  be  met  from  the 
natural  supply  of  the  river  without  .sis- 
nificantly  rcducins;  the  .•-ui-plie.s  appor- 
tioned to  the  seven  basin  States.  This 
fact  is  set  forth  and  the  national  char- 
actor  of  the  resulting  burden  reaffirmed 
in  title  II  of  H.R.  3300.  Title  II  also  au- 
thorizes a  study  of  alternative  means  of 
augmenting  the  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  relieving  the  States  of  the  bur- 
den of  meeting  the  Mexican  Treaty.  Ti- 
tle IV  continues  the  policy  of  making  all 
costs  allocated  to  satisfaction  of  the  Mex- 
ican Treaty  burden  nonreimbursable 

4.    CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Central  Arizona  pro.iect  facilities  au- 
thorized by  H.R  3300  will  coordinate  the 
use  of  Colorado  River  water  and  the  local 
water  resources  of  the  Gila  River  Basin 
to  provide  water  for  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing metropolitan  areas  of  Phoenix  ar.d 
Tucson,  for  agricultural  areas  presently 
dependent  uuon  severely  overdrafted 
groimd  water  basins,  and  for  other  water- 
deficient  areas  of  Arizona  and  western 
New  Mexico  through  direct  diversion  or 
exchange  of  water.  Additional  purposes 
include  flood  control,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  sediment  retention, 
salinity  control,  power  generation,  and 
area  redevelopment. 

The  backbone  facilities  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  are  the  Granite  Reer. 
Salt-Gila.  and  Tucson  aqueducts,  whicii 
will  convey  pumped  Colorado  River  wa- 
ter to  the  central  service  zone.  Major 
project  features  include:  Granite  Reef 
aqueduct  and  pumping  plants.  Salt-Gi:.i 
aqueduct  and  pumping  plant,  Orme  Dam 
and  Reservoir  or  suitable  alternative. 
Tucson  aqueduct  and  pumping  plants — 
Colorado  River  source.  Buttes  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir- 
New  Mexico,  Charleston  Dam  and  Re.'ier- 
voir,  and  Tucson  aqueduct — San  Ped;  :■ 
River  source. 

GRANITE    REEF    AQUEDUCT 

The  Granite  Reef  aqueduct  will  trar.-- 
tx)rt  water  diverted  from  Lake  Hava.-u 
by  the  Havasu  pumping  plant  about  2   ) 
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miles  to  Omie  Dam  located  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Phoenix.  The  designed  ca- 
pacity of  the  concrete-lined  aqueduct  is 
2,500  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Granite 
Reef  aqueduct,  in  addition  to  the  initial 
pumping  plant  at  Lake  Havasu,  will  re- 
quire a  series  of  lower  lift  pumping 
plants,  short  tunnels,  and  siphon  cross- 
ings at  major  drainages. 

ORME  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Located  on  the  Salt  River  just  down- 
vtream  from  its  junction  with  the  Verde 
River,  the  0;me  Dam  will  be  operated 
with  the  present  Salt  River  pro.iect  stor- 
age system  as  well  as  the  aqueduct  sys- 
tem from  the  Colorado  River.  Sediment- 
laden  stoi-m-fiows,  originating  on  tribu- 
taries below  Bartlett  and  Stewart  Moun- 
tain Dams,  will  be  regulated  and  con- 
uoUed.  Coordinated   with   operation   of 
the  Granite  Reef  aqueduct,  it  will  pro- 
vide  regulatory   storage   as   needed   for 
both  Salt-Verde  flows  and  Granite  Reef 
r.qucduct  deliveries.  In  its  multiple-pur- 
pose role  it  will  serve  as  an  afterbay,  re- 
regulate  releases  from  upstream  reser- 
voirs, improve  the  Salt  River  project  op- 
erating conditions  by  removing  sediment, 
create  a  recreational  area  with  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  uses,  and  in  com- 
bination and  coordination  with  the  up- 
stream reservoirs  and  downstream  chan- 
nelization, provide  storage  to  meet  the 
flood  control  requirements  of  the  Salt 
River  through  the  Phoenix  area. 

PALT-niLA  AQUEDUC-T  AND  PUMPING  PLANT 

The  l,80G-cubic-feet-per-second  ca- 
pacity Salt-Gila  aqueduct  will  receive 
water  either  directly  from  the  Granite 
Reef  aqueduct  or  by  releases  from  Oi-me 
Reservoir.  A  relatively  low-head  pump- 
ing plant  is  required  to  lift  the  water 
into  the  aqueduct  from  either  source. 

BUTTES  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Although  investigated  and  reported 
previously  as  a  separate  facility.  Buttes 
Dam  and  Reservoir  is  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  An  earthfill  structure,  the  Buttes 
Dam  will  form  a  reservoir  of  366.000 
acre-feet  capacity.  Conservation  storage 
capacity  will  be  100.000  acre-feet,  and 
266.000  acre-feet  of  capacity  will  be  used 
for  sediment  and  flood  control  purposes. 

TTJCSON    AQUEDUCT COLORADO    SOI.TRCE 

An  aqueduct  to  deliver  100,000  feet  an- 
nually to  the  Tucson  metropolitan  area 
will  originate  at  the  terminus  of  the  Salt- 
Gila  aqueduct.  This  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  will  be  conveyed 
through  a  150-cubic-feet-per-second  ca- 
pacity pipeline  and  would  be  liftea  920 
feet  by  a  series  of  pumping  plants. 

CHARLESTON  DAM  AND  RESERVOIH 

On  the  San  Pedro  River  between  Tomb- 
stone and  Fort  Huachuca  a  concrete 
gravity  structure  rising  158  feet  above 
streambed,  with  earthwing  dams,  will 
create  a  238.000  p.cre-feet  capacity  res- 
ervoir. Water  conservation  will  be  pro- 
\ided  through  exchanges.  Recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  uses,  sediment  deten- 
tion, and  flood  control  benefits  will  also 
accrue. 

TUCSON  AQUEDUCT SAN  PEDRO  SOURCE 

This  conduit  will  convey  about  12,000 
acre-feet  annually  from  the  Charleston 
Reservoir  to  Tucson  and  vicinity. 


HOOKER   UAM   ANU   ilESERVOXR 

Hooker  Dam  or  suitable  alternative 
would  be  a  structure  on  the  upper  Gila 
River.  The  dam  will  be  constructed  to  a 
size  adequate  to  inovide  lor  new  con- 
sumptive uses  of  18,000  additional  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually  by  New  Mexico  as 
provided  in  this  legislation.  I'he  reservoir 
will  provide  water  supphes,  fish  and  v.ild- 
Ufe  uses,  recreation,  sediment  aetention. 
and  Hood  control.  H.R.  3300  requires  lur- 
ther  study  of  this  feature,  and  an  alter- 
native site  may  be  recommended  in  the 
final  plan. 

DISTRIBUTION   SYSTEMS 

In  all  areas  an  improvement  in  convey- 
ance rvnd  distribution  .system  efficiencies 
is  essential  to  obtain  optimum  water  de- 
velopment and  use. 

H.R.  3390  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  up  to  $100  million  of  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  financing  of  di.ntribu- 
tion  systems  for  non-Indian  lands. 

Construction  of  new  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  rehabilitation  and  lining  of  ex- 
isting systems  for  the  seven  Indian  reser- 
vations within  the  project  area  are  in- 
cluded in  the  project  costs. 

DRAINAGE  AND  REUSE  FACILITrES 

Drainage  facilities  contemplated  as 
part  of  the  project  works  are  open  drains 
and  drainage  wells  upstream  from  Gil- 
lespie Dam  on  the  Gila  River.  Costs  of 
these  facilities  are  included  in  the  project 
cost. 

POWER  GENERATION  AND  TRANSMISSION 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  make  prepayment  arrange- 
ments to  acquire  an  entitlement  to  the 
deliverv  of  a  portion  of  the  electrical  out- 
put of  a  large  thermal  generating  power- 
plant  to  serve  project  pumping  needs, 
assuming  that  he  determines  this  is  the 
best  way  to  meet  these  power  needs.  The 
thermal    plant   would    be    owned,    con- 
structed, and  operated  by  non-Federal 
interests  'private  and  public  utilities  in 
the   Southwest).   Current   studies   indi- 
cate that  approximately  400  megawatts 
of  capacity  will  be  required.  The  prepay- 
ment  arrangements   would   permit   the 
project  to  obtain  power  for  pumping  at  a 
cost  reflecting  the  economy  of  large  ther- 
mal electric  powerplants  and  the  benefits 
of   Federal   financing. 

WATER  SALVAGE  MEASURES 

Included  in  the  bill  are  water  salvage 
measures  consisting  of  ground  water  re- 
covery in  the  Yuma  area  and  phreato- 
phyte  clearing  along  the  lower  Colorado 
River.  These  undertakings  will  yield  an 
estimated  320,000  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually for  use  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin, 

FISH  HATCHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Fish  and  wildlife  measures  include  na- 
tional fish  hatcheries  for  both  warm 
water  fish  and  trout,  the  Cibola  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  New  Mexico  State 
Fish  Hatchery,  and  a  rough  fish  eradica- 
tion program. 

.1.    THEP.M.\I.    POWERPLANT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  make  prepayment  arrange- 
ments to  acquire  an  entitlement  to  the 
delivery  of  a  portion  of  the  electrical 
output  of  a  large  thermal  generating 


powerplant  to  serve  project  pumping 
needs,  assuming  that  he  dctermmes  this 
is  the  best  way  to  meet  these  power  needs. 
The  thermal  plant  would  be  owned,  con- 
structed, and  operated  by  non-Federal 
interests — private  and  public  utilities  in 
the  Southwe.st.  Current  studies  indicate 
that  approximately  400  megawatts  of 
capacity  will  be  required.  The  prepay- 
ment arrangements  would  permit  the 
project  to  obtain  power  for  pumping  at  a 
cost  reflecting  the  economy  ol  large 
thermal  electric  powerplants  and  the 
benefits  of  Federal  financing. 

WATER  SALVAGE  MEASURES 

The  Federal  investment  in  the  power- 
plant  and  transmission  facilities  is  esti- 
mated at  $94,700,000. 


G.     DIXIE  PROJECT 

The  Dixie  project  is  located  in  Wash- 
ington County  ia  southwestern  Utah, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  waters 
from  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  Rivers. 
The  Dixie  project  will  jirovidc  supple- 
mental irrigation  water  to  9,400  acres  of 
presently  developed  land,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  lull  supply  for  11. GOO  acres  ol  new 
land  The  city  of  St.  George.  Utah,  will  be 
provided  with  5,000  acre-feet  of  water. 
Tlirce  powerplants  will  produce  about 
44  500,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
energv  annually.  There  are  also  minor 
flood  "control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation benefits.  Total  project  cost  is 
about  S58.C00  000.  . 

H.R.  3300  reauthorizes  the  Dixie 
project  in  Utah  and  j^rovides  lor  its 
financial  integration  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project.  Changes  in  the 
Dixie  project  plan  of  development  have 
resulted  in  increased  costs,  and  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  the  project 
is  therefore  increased  by  this  section 
from  $42,700,000  to  S58.000.000.  Financial 
integration  of  the  project  into  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  project  will  permit  it 
to  participate  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  development  fund  esUb- 
lished  by  title  IV. 

7      THE     lOWEH    B.^IN    SHORTAGE    FORMULA 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Arizona  aeainst 
California  found  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  the  power  to  allocate  and 
distribute  the  waters  of  the  mainstream 
of  the  Colorado  in  water-short  years 
subject  to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  However, 
the  Court  recognized  that  Congress  can 
reduce  or  enlarge  this  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary if  it  wishes. 

Tills  legislation  provides  a  statutory 
formula  to  cope  with  years  of  water 
shortage  if  such  should  occur.  When  the 
water  .supplv  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  an- 
nual consumptive  use  of  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  a  year,  diversions  must  first  be  made 
to  satisfy  existing  contract  commitments 
and  present  perfected  rights  and  rights 
of  Federal  reservations  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevana,  before  making  main- 
stream water  available  to  the  proposed 
central  Arizona  project.  Protection  for 
California  users  would,  however,  be  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  per  year. 

The  limitation  on  diversions  by  tlie 
central  Arizona  project  would  be  inop- 
erative in  any  year  in  which  the  lower 
Colorado  River  has  sufficient  water  to 
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supply  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  en- 
titlement plus  7.5  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  consumptive  uses  from  the 
mainstream  to  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada. 

California,  which  has  used  5.1  mil- 
lion acre-feet  a  year,  recognizes  that  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  will.  In  time,  cause 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  t-o  reduce  its  use 
by  almost  700.000  acre-feet  a  year:  with 
this  reduction  the  total  California  uses 
would  be  only  4.4  million  acre-feet  a 
year.  The  central  Arizona  project  would 
bear  the  next  increment  of  .shortage. 

The  proposed  legislation  represents  a 
compromise  agreed  to  by  Arizona  and 
California  congressmen  and  is  a  solution 
to  a  most  vexing  problem  between  those 
two  States. 

B      UPPfR    B.\SIN    PROJECT 
COLORADO   SIVER   BASIN    PROJECT 

This  title  also  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  lor  expenditures  made  from  that 
fund  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  genera- 
tion at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
of  Lake  Powell. 

The  five  projects  that  will  be  author- 
ized by  H.R.  3300  are  the  Animas-La 
Plata  project  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexi- 
co, and  the  Dolores.  Dulles  Creek,  West 
Divide,  and  San  Miguel  projects  in  Colo- 
rado. They  would  be  authorized  as  par- 
ticipating projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act.  The  five  proj- 
ects are  briefly  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

ANI^I.^S-I.A    PLATA 

The  Animas-La  Plata  project  is  in 
southwest<>rn  Colorado  and  northwestern 
New  Mexico  in  the  San  Juan  River  Basin. 
The  project  would  develop  the  flows  of 
the  Animas  and  La  Plata  River  systems 
for  irrigation,  municipal  and  industrial 
use.  recreation,  and  fisii  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

Project  water  supplies  would  be  pro- 
vided to  about  72.000  acres  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  of  which  46.500  acres, 
including  about  7.500  acres  of  Indian 
lands,  would  receive  full  .supplies  and 
25.600  acres  would  receive  supplemental 
supplies.  About  76.000  acre-feet  annually 
of  mimicipal  and  industrial  water  also 
would  be  supplied  by  the  jjroject.  A  por- 
tion of  these  supplies  would  fulfill  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  Durango. 
Colo.:  FaiTnington.  N.  Mex..  and  nearby 
communities.  Substantial  supplies  would 
be  made  available  for  the  development 
of  coal-fired  electric  powerplants  which 
will  utilize  the  coal  deposits  on  the 
Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Indian 
Reservations.  By  exchange,  the  project 
would  also  make  irrigation  wat^r  avail- 
able to  augment  supplies  of  the  existing 
Florida  project  nearby. 

The  .\:iimas-La  Plata  project  would 
assist  in  the  trend  toward  more  intensive 
fanning  and  the  production  of  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  and  dairy  products  in  the  area. 
The  availability  of  water  would  Insure 
the  development  of  the  area's  valuable 
coal  deposit.s.  The  development  would  be 
of  particular  value  to  the  Indian  tribes 
through  the  provision  of  both  industrial 
and  agricultural  economic  ventures. 


DOLORES 

The  Dolores  project  is  just  east  of  the 
Utah-Colorado  State  line  in  southwest- 
ern Colorado.  The  project  would  develop 
the  flows  of  the  Dolores  River  to  provide 
irrigation  water  for  about  61.000  acres, 
of  which  28,700  acres  would  receive  sup- 
plemental water  supplies  and  32,300 
acres,  including  1.500  acres  of  Indian 
land  would  receive  full  supplies.  The 
project  would  furnish  6.100  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  for  the  communities  of  Dove 
Creek  and  Cortez.  Significant  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  flood 
control,  area  redevelopment,  and  water 
quality  control  benefits  would  also  be 
realized  from  the  development. 

The  Dolores  project  would  stabilize  the 
existing  agricultural  economy  by  provid- 
ing supplemental  water  to  irrigated  lands 
now  experiencing  shortages  and  by  ex- 
panding irrigation  to  good  quality  lands 
presently  dry  farmed  and  producing 
only  a  part  of  their  potential.  The  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply  is 
urgently  needed  to  meet  current  and 
future  requirements  of  communities  in 
the  project  area. 

Development  of  the  project  would 
bring  substantial  employment  wnefits 
to  Indians  of  the  Southern  Ute.  Ute 
Mountain,  and  Navajo  Reservations.  The 
regulation  provided  by  the  project's  Mc- 
Phee  Reservoir  would  improve  the  quality 
of  water  for  municipal  use  at  Cortez  and 
Dove  Creek  and  provide  appreciable  flood 
control  benefits  downstream  alon:?  the 
Dolores  River. 

Opportunities  for  water-based  recrea- 
tion and  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment would  be  afforded  by  the  project  in 
an  area  now  nearly  devoid  of  such 
opportunities. 

DALLAS  CREEK 

The  Dallas  Creek  project  is  in  Delta. 
Montrose,  and  Ouray  Coimties  in  west- 
central  Colorado.  The  project  would  de- 
velop the  water  of  the  Unconipahgre 
River  and  its  tributaries  to  provide  irri- 
gation water  for  about  23.600  acres  of 
land,  of  which  14,900  acres  would  re- 
ceive full  water  supplies  and  8.700  acres 
supplemental  supplies,  and  15.000  acre- 
feet  annually  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  for  the  communities  of 
Olathe.  Montrose,  and  Delta  and  the  sur- 
roanding  rural  areas.  Recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  flood 
control  benefits  would  be  provided  by  the 
project's  reservoirs. 

The  irrigation  supplies  of  the  Dallas 
Creek  project  are  urgently  needed  to 
alleviate  late-season  water  shortages, 
which  commonly  result  in  crop  failures, 
and  to  augment  the  irrigated  acreage 
which  supports  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  area. 

The  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies  are  needed  to  meet  the  existing 
and  potential  needs  for  adequate  and 
safe  .supplies  for  local  communities  and 
surrounding  rural  areas,  particularly  the 
city  of  Montrose  which  is  presently  ex- 
periencing rapid  growth.  The  expansion 
of  tourism  is  one  of  the  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  in  the  area. 

Three  project  reservoirs  would  provide 
attractive  recreation  areas,  and  features 
for  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 


re.sources  are  also  included  in  the  plan. 
The  proposed  Ridgeway  Reservoir  would 
be  valuable  for  the  control  of  snowTnelt 
floods. 

WEST    DIVIDE 

The  West  Divide  project  is  in  Garfield. 
Mesa,  Pitkin,  and  Gunnison  Counties  m 
west-central  Colorado.  Project  water 
would  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  Colo- 
rado River  tributaries,  including  the 
Crystal  River.  The  project  would  provide 
77,500  acre-feet  annually  of  municipal 
and  industrial  water  and  irrigation  water 
for  about  40.000  acres,  of  which  19,000 
acres  would  receive  full  irrigation  sujo- 
plies  ai''.d  L'l.OOO  acre.s  would  receive  .sup- 
plemental .supplies.  Recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  flood  control 
would  also  be  important  functions  served 
by  the  project 

The  project  area  lies  along  both  sides 
of  the  Colorado  River  adjacent  to  the 
Roan  Plateau  which  contains  some  of  the 
worlds  nciiest  oil  .sliale  deposits.  Devel- 
opmental nil  shale  activity  is  in  progre.ss 
near  the  project,  and  the  area  offers  an 
attractive  and  convenient  site  for  a  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  complex  to  develop 
this  resource.  Tiie  West  Divide  project 
would  provide  the  initially  required  water 
supplies  for  the  industrial  processes  and 
the  attendant  community  urowth.  Muni- 
cipal water  would  also  be  .supplied  for 
the  current  recreation  and  suburban  ex- 
pansion near  Glenwood  Springs. 

The  dependable  irrigation  water  .sup- 
plied by  the  project  would  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  unstable  and  often  mar- 
ginal farming  operations  in  the  area  and 
provide  an  expanded  and  more  prosper- 
ous base  lor  the  existing  agricultural 
economy. 

The  project  reservoirs  would  signin- 
cantly  improve  recreation  opportunities 
in  the  already  popular  White  River  Na- 
tional Forest.  Benefits  to  fisheries  and 
upland  same  huntinc  would  be  provided 
by  the  project,  and  tiie  in-oject's  Placit;! 
Reservoir  would  reduce  snowmelt  flood 
damages  on  the  Crystal  River. 

SAN    MICL'EL 

The  San  Miguel  project  is  in  Montrose 
and  San  Miguel  Counties  in  southwest- 
ern Colorado.  The  project  would  develcp 
the  flows  of  the  San  Miguel  River  to  ir- 
rigate about  38.900  acres  of  land,  of 
which  26.400  acres  would  receive  full  ir- 
rigation supplies  and  12.500  acres  would 
receive  supplemental  .supplies,  and  •  i 
provide  44.000  acre-feet  annually  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  v.-ater  supplies.  li 
would  also  provide  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
benefits. 

Mining  is  the  chief  source  of  income 
in  the  project  area,  with  agriculture  sec- 
ond in  importance.  Mining  activity  ha? 
fallen  off  in  recent  years  and  an  expan- 
sion of  the  agricultural  base  is  urgently 
needed  to  offset  the  depressing  effect  on 
the  general  economy  of  the  area.  The 
project  development  would  create  new 
settlement  opportunities  and  increased 
en-.ployment  on  existing  farms  and  in 
related  service  industries. 

The  project  would  also  provide  water 
supplies  for  potential  industrial  and  as- 
.sociated  municipal  expansion  in  the 
area.  Interest  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
development    of    coal    resources    near 
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Nucla  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
thermal-electric  generating  facilities. 
Other  pctential  industrial  uses  are  for 
pulpmills  to  utilize  nearby  timber  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  the 
area's  potash  reserves.  A  dependable 
water  supply  would  be  basic  to  the  real- 
ization of  any  of  these  possibilities. 

The  growth  of  tourism  in  the  area 
is  creating  a  need  for  water-based  rec- 
reation and  fishing,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  development.  Damaging 
spring  flows  of  the  San  Miguel  River 
would  also  be  reduced  by  the  project. 

9.    THE    DEVELOPMENT    FUND 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  fund  in  the 
U.S.  Treasui-y  to  be  known  as  the  Lower 
Colorado  Basin  development  fund.  The 
fund  is  for  the  financial  assistance  of 
lower  basin  projects  and  auL'mentation 
works  to  alleviate  water  shortages  in  the 
lower  basin. 

The  fund  will  receive  moneys  from  a 
variety  of  sources  including:  fir.st.  all  ap- 
propriations for  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  the  Dixie  project:  second, 
the  revenues  earned  from  the  operations 
of  the  central  Arizona  and  Dixie  proj- 
ects, except  recreation  user  fees:  third. 
all  surplus  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  projects,  de- 
ducting payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  of  S300.000 
each  per  year:  and  fourth,  revenues  from 
the  portion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Pacific  Southwest  intertie  located  in 
Arizona  and  Nevada  which  are  surplus 
after  completion  of  repayment. 

Appropriations  for  con.struction  of  the 
central  Arizona  and  Dixie  projects  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  may  be  used  for  that 
purpose  without  further  appropriation. 
Other  revenues  credited  to  the  fund  may 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  until  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Revenues  accruing  to  the  fund  from 
the  central  Arizona  and  Dixie  projects, 
the  Arizona  and  Nevada  portions  of  the 
intertie  after  payout,  and  Boulder  Can- 
yon and  Parker-Davis  jn-ojects  jjower 
.sales  in  .Arizona,  may  be  used  without 
further  appropriation  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  for  repayment  of  re- 
imbursable costs  of  the  central  Arizona 
and  Dixie  projects. 

All  funds  accruing  to  the  fund  not 
used  for  the  above-mentioned  pui-poses 
are  to  be  used  when  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  repayment  of  reimburs- 
able costs  incurred  in  connection  with 
future  projects  to  augment  the  water 
supplies  of  the  Colorado  River  and  to 
reimburse  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund  for  moneys  paid  Hoover  al- 
lottees for  deficiencies  in  Hoover  firm 
generation. 

Charges  established  for  purposes  of 
repayment  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect will  be  continued  after  payout,  and 
revenues  surplus  to  O.  &  M.  costs  will 
continue  to  flow  into  the  development 
fund. 

10.    MEAD-POWELL    CRITERIA 

HR.  3300  establishes  criteria  and 
-uidelines  for  the  Secetary  of  the  In- 
terior to  follow  in  the  operation  of  the 
upper  and  lower  basin  reservoirs  in  order 
to  enable  the  upper  basin  to  meet  its 


compact  obligations  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  and  meet  lower  basin  demands, 
storage  in  Lake  Powell  is  the  key  to 
whether  the  upper  division  States  can 
deliver  water  at  Lte  Ferry  as  required 
by  articles  IIIio  and  Illid'  of  the  com- 
pact without  curtailment  of  upper  basin 
consumptive  uses.  If  there  is  no  water 
storage  in  Lake  Powell  to  make  the  re- 
quired releases  durinc  periods  of  drought. 
it  is  po.ssible  that  upper  basin  consump- 
tive uses  would  have  to  be  curtailed  in 
order  to  discharge  the  compact  obliga- 
tions. The  greater  the  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  the  less  likelihood  there  will  be 
of  this  happening.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  too  much  water  is  withheld  in  Lake 
Powell  on  the  ground  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  later  discharge  of  upper  basin 
compact    obligations    the    possibility    of 
spill    and   denial   of   use   in   the   lower 
basin  is  increased.  The  lancuage  of  title 
VI.  implementing  operations  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  is  intended  to 
establish   a   commonsen.se   balance    l>e- 
tween   the   right  of   the  upper  division 
States   to   store    water   to    meet    future 
delivery  requirements  under  the  compact 
and  the  lower  ba.sin's  right  under  article 
IILei    of   the  compact  to  demand  the 
release   of   water   stored    in    ti;e    upper 
basin  to  meet  lower  basin  consumptive 
uses. 

With  respect  to  the  procedure  for  es- 
tablishing the  criteria  required  by  .sub- 
.'-ection  'ai.  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
language  approved  by  the  committee 
that  .such  criteria  be  prepared  and  re- 
viewed each  year  after  an  exchange  of 
views,  first  w  ith  State  entities  designated 
as  official  in  the  field  of  water  resource 
development  either  by  State  law  or  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State:  .second,  v.ith 
representatives  of  interstate  compact 
commissions  primarily  concerned  with 
administration  ot  the  waters  of  either 
the  upper  or  lower  basins:  and  third, 
with  parties  to  contracts  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  may  be  affected  by 
the  criteria. 

The  section  specifies  that  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  reservoir  operating  cri- 
teria, and  in  their  execution,  certain 
priorities  shall  govern  the  storage  of 
water  in  reservoirs  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  releases  of  water  to 
the  lower  basin  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
The  first  priority,  set  out  in  clause  1 1  > , 
is  for  the  release  of  water  to  satisfy  onc- 
half  the  deficiency  in  deliveries  of  water 
to  Mexico  as  described  in  article  III'Ci 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  if  such 
deficiency  exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the 
upper  basin  States.  This  priority  for  re- 
leasing water  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  shall 
not  apply  in  any  year  that  the  Secrctai-y. 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  act,  pro- 
claims that  means  are  available  and  are 
in  operation  capable  of  delivering  an- 
nually into  the  Colorado  River  or  its  trib- 
utaries sufficient  water  to  satisfy  the 
Mexican  Treaty  water  requirements  to- 
gether with  associated  losses. 

The  second  priority,  set  out  in  clause 
(2).  for  release  of  water  from  Lake 
Powell  is  to  deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  75  mil- 
lion acre-feet  in  eveiy  ]ieriod  of  10  con- 
secutive years  under  article  Ill'd)  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact.  If  the  up- 
per dinsion  States  arrange  for  a  delivery 


of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  below 
Lee  Ferry  from  sources  outside  the  Colo- 
rado River  system,  this  water  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  States  of  the  upper  dni- 
sion  which  then,  by  exchange,  can  con- 
sume an  equal  amount  of  Colorado  River 
water. 

A  third  priority  is  given  to  the  storage 
of  water  to  enable  the  States  of  the  up- 
per division  to  meet  their  compact  ob- 
ligations without  impairinc  consumptive 
uses  in  the  upper  ba.sin.  The  lancuage  in 
the  first  part  of  clau.se  <3>  prondes  that 
water  not  required  to  be  released  each 
year  to  fulfill  the  priorities  relating  to 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  and  delivei-y 
of  75   millicm   acre-feet  every    10  years 
shall  be  stored  in  upper  basin  reservoirs 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  find 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  long-term  de- 
liveries of  water  at  Lee  Ferry  for  these 
same  purposes  without  Impairing  present 
or    contemplated    consumptive    uses    of 
water  within  the  compact  apportionment 
to  the  upper  division  States.  In  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  water  must 
be  stored  for  those  purposes,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  consult  with  the  Up- 
per   Colorado    River    Commls.sion    and 
representatives  of  the  three  lower  divi- 
sion States  and  to  take  into  consideration 
all   factors   pertinent   to   an   hvdrologic 
analy.sis  of  the  water  supply  situation, 
including  historic  streamflows.  the  most 
critical  period  for  which  water  records 
are  available,  and  ijrobabilities  of  water 
supply  under  recognized  statistical  proce- 
dures. This  procedure  i.-;  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.  and  the  committee  believes 
that  it  can  be  complied  with  and  still 
provide  the  Secretai-y  the  necessary  lati- 
tude in  d'^ermining  the  extent  of  stor- 
age reasonably  required. 

As  the  upi^er  basin  depletions  increase 
with  time,  the  controlling  critical  periods 
will  lengthen  and  the  required  amounts 
of  carryover  storage  will  increase.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  establishment  of  re- 
quirements for  carry-over  storage  can- 
not be  based  on  critical  period  considera- 
tions alone,  but  that  probabilities  of 
water  supply  also  must  be  considered. 
Also,  the  production  of  jiower  and  energy 
is  a  relevant  factor  that  must  be  consid- 
ered if  the  financial  feasibilitv  of  Federal 
developments  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  is  to  be  as.sured. 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
language  of  the  provLso  in  clause  '3) 
establishes  specific  criteria  for  the  re- 
lease of  water  available  in  excess  of  com- 
pact III  'CI  and  'd'  requirements  and 
water  required  to  be  stored  as  i^rovided 
in  clauses  '  1  ■ .  '  2 ) .  and  the  first  part  of 
(3).  Before  discussing  the  operating  cri- 
teria of  clause  '  3 ) .  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  during  prolonged  periods  of  low- 
runoff  there  would  be  no  available  excess 
water  and  hence  these  criteria  would 
not  be  applicable.  During  periods  of  high 
runoff  and  high  storage  content  the  prob- 
lems of  reservoir  operation  dealt  with 
in  clause  <3<  are  not  critical  and  their 
application  would  not  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance. Thus,  it  is  within  the  inter- 
mediate ranges  of  runoff  and  storage 
cont^-nt  that  the  criteria  specified  are 
l)articularly  meaningful. 

The  language  of  clause  '3^   embodies 
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three  specific  operating  criteria.  The  first 
listed  criterion  i)  provides  that  if  water 
excess  to  the  requirements  of  clauses  1 1 » 
and  i2)  is  determined  to  be  available,  it 
shall  be  released  from  Lake  Powell  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  reasonably  applied 
in  the  lower  division  States  to  the  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  uses  specified  in 
article  IIIi  e  •  of  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, but  no  such  releases  of  water  will 
be  made  from  Lake  Powell  when  the  ac- 
tive storage  therein  is  less  than  the  active 
storage  in  Lake  Mead. 

The  second  listed  criterion  di)  has  as 
its  objective  the  distribution  of  avails 
able  excess  water  in  a  manner  that  will 
equalize  as  nearly  as  practicable  active 
storage  in  Lake  Mead  and  Lake  Powell. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  policy, 
herein  established,  of  maintaining  so  far 
as  possible  equal  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell  and  Lake  Mead  is  consistent  with 
good  operating  practice  and  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  the  upper  and  lower 
basins.  The  committee  was  advised  that 
although  there  may  be  conditions  where 
it  \Vould  be  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  operate  over  a  limited  period  of  time 
in  a  manner  different  than  that  specified 
in  criterion  <n'>.  particularly  when  both 
Lake  Powell  and  Lake  Mead  have  sub- 
stantial reserves  of  storage,  any  problem 
caused  by  application  of  this  criterion 
is  not  regarded  as  serious. 

The  third  listed  criterion  dii^ .  to  avoid 
spilling  wat«r  from  Lake  Powell,  is  ob- 
viously consistent  with  good  river  man- 
agement. 

Subsection  'C'  of  section  602  directs 
that  .section  7  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act — 70  Stat.  109 — 
which  relates  to  power  production,  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  out  in  this  section.  This  pro- 
vision is  appropriate  and  necessaiy,  in 
the  view  of  the  committee,  in  order  to 
assure  consistent  power  operations  at  all 
Federal  reservoirs  on  the  Colorado  River, 
and  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  pro- 
duction of  hydroelectric  energy  is  a 
relevant  factor  that  must  be  considered 
if  the  financial  feasibility  of  Federal 
water  resource  developments  in  the  Colo- 
rado River^Basin  is  to  be  reasonably  as- 
sured, as  Hereinbefore  indicated. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  reservoir  operating  criteria 
of  section  602  not  only  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  were  manifest  in  the  basin  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  initiated  the  fUling 
of  Colorado  River  storage  project  reser- 
voirs, but  will  also  constitute  a  major 
contribution  to  more  efficient  and  rea- 
sonable river  management.  The  commit- 
tee regards  the  operating  criteria  of  this 
section  as  being  fully  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  in- 
cluding article  III  ei  thereof.  The  com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  section  is  not  an  attempt  to 
intei-pret  article  Ill'e)  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact:  it  simply  places  quali- 
fications upon  operations  jnder  article 
Ille*.  The  successful  negotiations  be- 
tween upper  and  lower  basin  representa- 
tives which  produced  these  guidelines 
for  the  Secretary  to  follow  in  operating 
Federal  reservoirs  under  article  Ill(e) 


in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  may  pre- 
clude costly  litigation  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  recognize  that  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  long  and  detailed ;  how- 
ever, I  felt  it  important  to  outline  to 
you  these  items  which  I  personally  feel 
reflect  the  most  accurate  interpretation 
that  I  can  give  you  as  to  the  elements 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
program  and  its  various  parts. 

After  following-  the  extensive  consid- 
erations on  this  verj-  complex  problem, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
legislation  as  reported  from  the  full 
committee  is  the  best,  fairest,  most  equi- 
table legislation  that  can  be  achieved  not 
only  for  Cahfornia  but  for  all  of  the 
basin  States  and  also  for  all  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  hope  this  authorization  can  receive 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives following  the  full  debate  which  will 
start  tomorrow. 


THE  DISCIPLINED  USE  OF  FORCE 
BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
civilization  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace — the  basic  mission  of  law  enforce- 
ment— should  so  frequently  require  the 
use  of  force.  But  everyone  who  has  had 
contact  with  cantankerous  drunks. 
armed  psychotics  or  holdup  men,  or  with 
rioters,  looters,  and  arsonists  cannot 
question  that  police  ofTicers  must  at  times 
use  force  to  protect  the  order  of  society. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  the  police 
mission  at  such  troubled  times  differs 
from  a  military  operation.  The  militan' 
seeks  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to 
destroy  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  police  strive  to  apply  only  the  mini- 
mum force  necessary  to  produce  con- 
formity to  law. 

Mayor  Washington  and  Director  of 
Public  Safety  Murphy  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  judgment  during  the 
recent  disorders  in  \VashinE;ton  and 
their  aftennath  in  the  disciplined  use  of 
force.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment arrested  more  violators  than  any 
other  police  department  in  the  countrj- 
that  was  confronted  witJi  a  riotous  situa- 
tion— even  though  far  less  property 
damage  was  suffered  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  than  in  other  cities.  And  this 
massive  nimiber  of  arrests  was  made 
without  a  single  serious  injurj-  to  police 
and  fire  forces.  This  is  a  terribly  signifi- 
cant achievement,  one  that  we  in  the 
Congress,  who  live  in  Washington  at 
least  part  of  the  year,  can  be  justifiably 
proud. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  following  the 
disorders  extraordinary  police  efforts, 
including  the  deployment  of  additional 
patrols,    plainclothes,    and    imdercover 


police  officers  have  resulted  in  holding 
down  the  residue  of  crime  that  typically 
exists  in  a  postriot  situation.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  scrupulous  and 
persistent  police  investigation  has  caused 
the  arrest  of  suspects  now  charged  with 
Homicides  committed  at  business  estab- 
lishments in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Prince  Georges  Coimty.  The  speedy 
apprehension  of  the  suspects  who  shot 
tiiid  killed  a  liquor  store  merchant,  a 
pharmacist,  and  a  Safeway  clerk  should 
give  us  reassurance  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment forces  are  dedicated  to  vigorous 
and  firm  action. 

The  weeks  ahead  will  be  critical  and 
momentous  weeks  m  the  history  of  i!ie 
District  of  Columbia.  Mayor  Washing- 
ton and  Director  of  Public  Safety  Pat- 
rick Murphy  will  have  the  responsibility 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  also  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  an  example  to  the 
people  of  America  that  experienced  mu- 
nicipal officials  can  cope  with  the  serious 
critical,  and  complex  problem  of  the 
American  cities. 
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OPPORTUNITY    IS   UNLIMITED  FOR 
POOR  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Webster  s  Dictionary  describes  the  word 
"poor"  as  lacking  in  material  posses- 
sions— small  in  worth.  The  word  "pov- 
erty" is  described  as  covering  a  range 
from  extreme  want  of  necessities  to  a 
falling  short  of  having  com.fo:  table 
means. 

With  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples 
March  on  Washington  getting  so  much 
publicity,  the  words  "poor"  and  "^is:- 
erty"  are  very  mucii  on  the  lips  of  many 
Americans  today.  In  fact,  there  is  much 
apprehension  from  officials  as  to  tne 
possible  dangers  which  could  result  f:om 
the  poor  march. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poor  should 
liave  their  complaints  against  ."Starvation 
or  poor  housing,  or  that  in  some  ca<es 
their  future  is  confined  from  birth  to 
death  in  the  same  decaying,  rotting  part 
of  town.         ^ 

I  know  that  you.  like  me.  will  agree 
that  we  would  like  to  stamp  out  poverty 
completely,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  All  of 
our  people  should  have  the  equal  <  v- 
Iiortunities  to  live  and  to  partake  of  xr.e 
good  life. 

But  is  it  possible  to  achieve  a  society 
where  everyone  is  affluent  and  the  wcj  d- 
"poor"  and  "poverty"  are  stricken  irum 
the  vocabulary? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  the  ri'-ht 
idea  when  they  fied  from  Europe,  many 
as  poor  people,  to  escape  oppression  m 
the  17th  and  18th  century  and  later  laid 
the  groundwork  for  our  country's  fu- 
ture. They  gave  to  us  the  Bill  of  Rigi'ts 
so  that  eveiT  citizen  would  have  equal 


opportunities.  And  we  became  "One  na- 
tion under  God,  with  liberty  and  justice 

for  all." 

They  laid  the  foundation  tor  our  coun- 
try and  gave  to  us  the  Constitution  as 
the  chart  of  our  destiny.  We  became  a 
nation  of  laws  and  not  of  men  because 
laws  have  been  the  guiding  credo  for  our 
\merican  way  of  life. 

Thus,  it  was  ordained  that  every  man. 
whether  he  be  white  or  black  or  red  or 
yellow,  should  have  the  basic  opportunity 
to  pull  himself  up  the  ladder  of  success. 
rung  by  rung.  Or  he  can  if  he  chooses 
stay  perched  on  the  middle  rung,  or  may- 
be the  lower  rung  if  this  is  his  desire. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  initiative  was 
.stifled  by  our  basic  laws.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  law  has  encouraged 
and  continues  to  encourage  tvei-y  man  to 
achieve  what  he  can  and  there  has  been 
bountiful  success  in  all  the  races. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  period  of 
our  history  when  a  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans held  to  the  practice  of  slaveiy.  But 
slavery  was  abolished  and  men  died  to 
in.-,ure  that  it  would  be.  On  January  1. 
1863.  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  with 
this  law  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  was 
lifted  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Negro  and 
ar.v  other  individual. 

But  now,  today,  it  is  105  years  later 
and  there  are  still  some  men  who  cry 
that  invisible  slavery  exists;  that  indi- 
liduals  are  denied  the  rights  that  are 
ti  anted  to  other  men. 

Cries  that  poverty  and  starvation  are 
rampant  in  our  Nation  ring  through  the 
air. 

Yes.  there  are  people  who  are  imem- 
ployed  and  people  who  are  hungry,  but 
today  we  see  some  of  our  people  who  by 
threats  of  reprisals  demand  that  billions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  be  spent  regardless 
of  the  economic  dangers  that  may  result. 
They  demand  an  increased  welfare  state; 
they  demand  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come: they  continue,  not  to  ask.  but  to 
demand. 

This  is  our  country  and  it  is  a  great 
country.  It  is  also  still  a  country  of  great 
opportunity  for  those  who  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities. 

I  want  to  help,  but  truthfully,  I  have 
little  sympathy  for  those  who  continue 
to  lament  that  the  majority  is  entirely 
responsible  and  wish  to  pull  all  others 
down  to  their  level  instead  of  working, 
:>tudying,  and  trying  to  better  their  life 
with  physical  effort  rather  than  verbal 
complaints. 

Ours  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  coun- 
try for  the  lazy.  Our  country  always  en- 
couraged the  individual  achieving  the 
maximum  for  himself  and  his  family 
with  the  guidmg  efforts  of  laws  and  not 
handouts. 

Yet.  there  have  been  some  leaders  in 
our  country  who  have  put  promise  on 
promise  of  an  easy  paradise  by  using 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  .secure  votes  for 
Utopian  welfare  programs.  These  uro- 
lirams  come  wrapped  in  glittering 
phrases,  and  they  have  become  the 
habit  of  those  seeking  power. 

Many  of  these  welfare  programs  have 
been  tried  and  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  until  the  pubhc  has  been  soft- 
ened to  immunity,  yet  we  still  have  pov- 
erty today  and  in  some  respects  more 


than  we  had  30  years  ago  when  the  first 
Utopian  programs   were  brought   forth. 
Where  will  it  end? 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  must  stop  supporting  new  pro- 
grams and  start  reviewing  the  successes 
or  failures  of  the  old  programs. 

I  hope  the  public  will  recognize  for 
their  own  sake  that  they  must  demand 
that  this  be  done. 

I  am  for  education,  for  more  jobs,  for 
better  housing,  and  for  stamping  out 
poverty  where  we  can,  but  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  lu-ograms  that  perpetuate 
laziness  and  strangle  hope,  effort,  and 
initiative  just  because  it  is  easier  to  jump 
on  the  "something  for  nothing  binge" 
that  has  engulfed  our  political  way  of 
life  during  the  last  30  years. 

I  join  you  in  wanting  to  help  my  fellow 
men  by  offering  my  hand  as  you  do,  to 
assist  in  raising  him  up  to  a  better  life, 
but  I  will  fight  his  attempt  to  pull  me 
down  or  to  assist  others  in  destroying  the 
country  I  iove.  No  Congressman  or  leg- 
islator has  the  right  to  put  his  hands  in 
your  ixjcket  to  show  how  charitable  lie 
can  be  with  your  money  tmless  or  until 
vou  grant  him  the  right. 

I  agree  with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
said  so  many  years  ago: 

You  cannot  bring  ubout  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging Uu-ifl.  You  cannot  sirengU.en 
the  weak  by  weakening  the  sirong  You  can- 
not help  the  wage  earner  by  pulli^ig  down 
the  wage  payer.  You  cannot  lurther  me 
brotherhood  of  man  by  encouragliiti  d'^^ 
hatred.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  cam.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  initiative  and  independence.  Yoa  can- 
not help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for 
themselves. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGING 


Mr.  D.ANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  24  cospon.sors.  a 
joint  resolution  which  is  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  our  country's  older  citizens. 
This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  1971  to  stimulate  new 
thinking  on  the  problems  of  aging. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  Nation 
has  the  resources  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  senior  citizens.  How  much  we 
progress  in  the  coming  years  may  well 
depend  on  this  important  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today. 

Presently,  there  are  19  million  Ameri- 
cans who  have  passed  their  65th  birth- 
day. By  1970.  there  will  be  20  railhon 
individuals  over  65.  In  1980.  there  will  be 
25  million  senior  citizens. 

Each  group  of  newcomers  who  joins 
the  ranks  of  those  65  and  over,  has  lived 
through  a  somewhat  different  period  of 
history,  has  diverse  educational  back- 
grounds, and  has  experienced  different 
economic  conditions. 

The  youngest  of  our  senior  citizens 
went  to  work  about  the  time  of  World 
War  I.  They   suffered  during   the   de- 


pression when  they  were  raising  a  family 
and  saw  their  children  go  off  to  World 
War  n.  The  oldest  of  our  aged,  the  cen- 
tenarians, were  born  during  the  Civil 
War  era. 

Because  of  the  changing  character- 
istics of  our  older  populations,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  set  aside  a  period  from  time  to 
time  during  which  those  who  exercise 
significant  responsibilities  in  the  private 
sector  and  those  who  formulate  Govern- 
ment programs,  can  come  together  and 
reevaluate  the  needs  and  characteristics 
of  the  older  persons  they  are  attempting 
to  serve. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  not  only  call  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  but  it  would 
also  provide  every  State  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  its  own  conference  on  aging 
prior  to  the  national  conference.  Each 
State  would  therefore  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  convene  its  leaders  to  determine 
the  needs  of  its  own  older  population  and 
to  bring  its  recommendations  to  the 
national  forum. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional conferences  to  seek  and  develop 
recommendations  and  plans  for  action 
which  would  first,  as.sure  older  persons 
equal    opiMjrtunity    with    others    to    en- 
gage in  meaningful  and  gainful  employ- 
ment which  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing;   second,   enable   retired   persons  to 
enjoy  incomes  sufficient  lor  health  and 
participation  in  family  and  community 
hfe    as    self-respecting    citizens;    third, 
provide  housing  suited  to  the  needs  of 
older  persons  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay;     fourth,    a.ssist    middle-aged    and 
older  persons  to  make  the  preparation, 
develop   .skills   and    interests,    and   find 
social  contacts  which  will  make  the  gift 
c,f  added  years  of  life  a  period  of  re- 
warding satisfaction;  fifth,  .'■tep  up  re- 
.search  designed  to  release  old  ace  of  its 
burden  of  sickness,  mental  breakdown, 
and  social  ostraci.sm:  and  sixth,  evaluate 
Ijrocress  made  since  the  last  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  examine  the 
changes  which  the  next  decade  will  bring 
in  the  character  of  the  jiroblems  con- 
fronting older  persons. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  responsible  for  planning  and  conduct- 
ing the  White  House  Conference  called 
lor  in  this  resolution  and  for  assisting  the 
States  in  conducting  similar  conferences 
on  aging  prior  to  the  'White  House  Con- 
ference. Other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  would  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  requested. 

An  allotment  of  from  S5.000  to  $30,000 
would  be  available  to  each  State  to 
finance  its  State  conference,  publish 
recommendations,  defray  the  expenses  of 
its  delegates  to  a  national  meeting,  and 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  National  and  State  con- 
ferences. Payments  would  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  an  officer  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  receive  such 
payment  and  to  assume  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  conducting  the  State  con- 
ference. In  States  having  an  approved 
State  agency  on  aging  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  196f^.  that  agency  would 
be  the  recipient  of  the  State  allotment. 
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A  final  i-eport  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  would  be  submitted  to 
the  President  not  later  than  120  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  conference 
is  called  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations would  be  immediately  made 
available  to  the  public.  In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  would  within  90 
days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  its  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative fiction  and  legislation  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report. 

A  similar  White  House  Conference  on 
Aki:.u  propo.sed  by  the  late  Congressman 
Juhn  F.  Fogarty  was  held  in  1961.  The 
impact  of  that  Conference  on  our  prog- 
ress in  meeting  the  needs  of  older  people 
during  the  last  7  years  serves  to  illustrate 
the  vast  potential  of  a  conference  such 
as  the  one  I  am  proposing  in  this  resolu- 
tioTi  Since  the  1961  Conference,  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  have 
been  enacted:  social  security  benefits 
have  been  increased:  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  has  brought  increased 
activity  in  States  and  communities;  and 
the  expansion  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  has  included  many 
more  services  lor  older  people. 

Amendments  to  the  housing  program 
have  provide^more  public  liousing  and 
moderate  income  units  for  the  elderly 
and  authorized  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
tjram  which  enables  many  low- income 
people,  including  the  elderly  to  obtain 
housing  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
A  new  section  has  been  added  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  calling  for  in- 
creased emphasis  on  programs  to  help 
the  elderly  poor.  The  Higher  Education 
.\ct.  the  Age  Discrimination  and  Employ- 
sntnt  .Act.  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning,  and  Public  Service  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Amendments  of 
1966  have  all  served  to  emphasize  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  for  our  older 
citizens. 

This  is  an  impressive  record,  yet  we 
must  not  stop  here.  The  Conference 
called  for  in  the  resolution  1  am  intro- 
ducing today  can  be  a  most  significant 
step  forward  in  charting  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  our  older 
citizens.  This  Conference  on  Aging  will 
bnng  together  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  a  large  number  of  individuals 
in  one  place  to  pool  their  .skills  and  forge 
new  lines  of  cooperation  not  only  at  the 
governmental  level  but  also  at  the  pri- 
vate .sector.  Individuals  representing 
States,  communities,  private  organiza- 
tions, the  Federal  Government,  and  older 
people  themselves  will  evaluate  what  is 
being  done  ..now.  chart  future  courses  of 
action  and  identify  areas  in  which  new 
legislation  is  needed. 

The  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  was  a  landmark.  A  new  Confer- 
ence in  1971  can  be  expected  to  be 
equally  significant. 


TAX  SURCHARGE  AND  SPENDING 
CUTS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ro 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  President  will  not  capitulate  to  the 
pressures  and  take  a  surtax  on  the  basis 
of  a  $6  5>iWion  cut  in  spending. 

When  we  exempt  veterans  services,  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  defense 
expenditures,  the  $6  billion  cut  in  spend- 
ing must  result  in  severe  cutbacks  in  the 
remaining  22  percent  of  Federal  spend- 
ing which  provides  most  of  our  public 
services.  Applying  a  $6  billion  cut  to  this 
portion  of  the  budget  would  result  in 
cutbacks  up  to  30  percent  in  the  fields 
of  education,  health,  welfare,  liousing, 
community  development,  and  pollution 
control.  This  cutback  comes  on  the  heels 
of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  action  in  re- 
ducing spending  for  these  items  earlier 
this  year  by  as  much  as  39  percent. 

This  senseless  meat-ax  approach  is 
shortsighted  and  will  cripple  these  vital 
programs  for  years  to  come.  Short-term 
budgetarj'  savings  will  result  in  com- 
pounded and  spiraling  long-term  costs. 

We  do  not  save  money  by  eliminating 
job  training  and  retraining.  We  do  not 
create  more  doctors  and  proceed  toward 
better  health  by  eliminating  a  S350  mil- 
lion medical  trainee  program.  We  can- 
not expect  our  young  people  to  remain 
competitive  if  our  educational  programs 
are  cut.  We  cannot  train  welfare  re- 
cipients for  the  dignity  of  private  em- 
ployment by  crippling  training  programs 
and  eliminating  day  care  facilities.  We 
cannot  begin  to  clean  up  pollution  prob- 
lems without  fimding.  We  cannot  get 
bettt-r  mail  service  by  cutting  delivery- 
schedules. 

The  reduced  services  resulting  from 
the  86  billion  cutback  will  shift  the  bur- 
den for  these  program  upon  States  and 
local  governments.  The  local  govern- 
ments in  my  constituency  have  already 
indicated  their  inability  to  meet  exist- 
ing demands  on  their  resources  and  have 
sought  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Many  State  eovernments  have 
already  demonstrated  their  indifference 
to  these  needs. 

Before  we  administer  a  lethal  blow  to 
these  vital  programs,  we  should  estab- 
lish a  bill  of  particulars  outlining  the 
extent  of  service  cutbacks  in  specific 
program  areas. 

We  can  defer  the  construction  of  a 
dam,  a  building,  or  a  road.  But  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  human  needs  in 
these  times  or  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he 
does  not  believe  before  we  can  vote  for 
this  $6  billion  expenditure  cut  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  conferees  to 
come  into  this  House  with  a  list  of  line 
item  cuts  that  they  propose  to  be  made. 
If  they  do  not  do  that,  they  will  have 
completely  abdicated  their  responsibility 
in  expecting  this  Congress  to  vote  for  a 
so-called  pig  in  a  poke. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  say  more  than 
that.  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  aware  of  what  is  happening 
and  should  be  aware  of  the  ultimate  de- 


struction of  important  Federal  programs 
which  will  cost  many  billion  of  dollars 
more  to  replace  after  they  have  been 
destroyed. 


HAWAII:   50TH  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
the  Washington  Da:ly  News  of  yesterday, 
in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Don  Maclean, 
he  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliac  the  recent 
Interparliament^iry  Union  Conference  iie- 
iween  the  United  suites  and  Mexico  wa.*  held 
not  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  where 
the  conferees  might  observe  each  otlier  in 
action,  but  in  the  hardship  post  of  Honohilu. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Maclean 
that  Honolulu  is  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  is  the  SOtii  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  in  view  of  Mr.  Maclean's  apparent 
objection  to  the  holding  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu, let  me  ask  him:  In  this  period  of 
racial  turbulence  througiiout  the  world, 
what  better  site  in  the  United  States,  ur 
for  that  matter  in  the  world,  could  havf 
been  selected' 

As  the  late  President  John  F.  Kenncdv 
-SO  aptly  ob.ierved.  ■Hawaii  is  what  the 
United  States  is  striving  to  be.'  It  i.^  a 
melting  pot  of  all  races  where  peoples  of 
diverse  cultural  background  live  togetiier 
in  true  harmony.  It  is  the  showca.se  of 
American  democracy.  In  evidence  of  liie 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  all  attendants 
from  Mexico  at  the  conference  were  '  x- 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  Aloha  which  pre- 
vails in  Hawaii.  U.S.A.,  and  left  with  a 
warm  feelms  and  a  new  respect  for  tlie 
United  States  and  the  people  which  con- 
stitute this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

.As  Hawaii's  Congressman  I  ask  Mr. 
Maclean  and  others  of  like  thinking  to 
look  at  the  50th  State  not  merely  as  a 
vacation  paradise — which  it  is — but  al^o 
as  a  vibrant  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  fully  prepared  and  willing  n 
make  contributions  in  ihe  international 
arena  which  no  other  State  can  make. 
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SUMMA 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  'o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent academic  year  marks  the  I25th  an- 
niversary of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  as  well  fs  the  100th  anniversary  r: 
the  Notre  Dame  Alumni  Association. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  durinc  this 
same  academic  year — which  began  last 
September — the  University  of  Notr3 
Dame  launched  the  most  ambitiotis  capi- 


tal fund  drive  in  its  history,  SUMMA,  a 
5-year  campaign  to  raise  $52  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  Notre  Dame  complete  this  drive  suc- 
cessfully. The  future  of  Notre  Dame — 
and  of  every  indei^endent  institution  of 
liipher  education  in  .-America — is  directly 
related  to  the  financial  support  which  us 
alumni  and  friends  contribute. 

Indeed.  .Mr,  Speaker,  the  importance  of 
private  contributions  to  independent  col- 
leges and  imiversities  has  never  been 
greater  than  in  this  time  of  rapidly  es- 
calating costs  for  education. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks 
ahead  the  House  and  Senate  will  be  con- 
sidering proposed  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  and  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
As  a  sponsor  of  much  of  that  legisla- 
tion— past  and  present — I  am  pleased 
that  the  modification  and  extension  of 
these  crucial  acts  will  help  provide  the 
resources  to  meet  the  expanding  demands 
on  higher  education 

A   CRISIS   IN    FINANCING    HIGHER   EDUCATION 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the 
costs  of  education  at  all  levels — and  of 
higher  education,  perhaps  more  than  of 
any  other  level  of  education— have  pen- 
crated  a  serious  financial  crisis  which 
this  legislation  alone  cannot  correct. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  realities  of 
mounting  costs  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Total  enrollments  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  since  1955  have  soared 
from  2.6  million  to  almost  7  million  stu- 
dents in  the  current  academic  year.  And 
this  enrollment  explosion  will  continue 
into  the  next  decade.  According  to  pro- 
jections by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
we  can  expect  approximately  8.6  million 
students  to  enroll  in  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities in  the  fall  of  1972— ju.st  4  short 
years  from  now. 

Not  only  are  enrollment  pressures 
niomiting,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  there  are 
other  reasons  for  the  rising  costs  in  high- 
er education.  Universities  and  colleges  to- 
day carrj'  on  an  expanding  volume  of 
research  activity.  In  addition,  our  so- 
ciety, now  as  never  before,  expects  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  perform 
Ijublic  service  functions  by  committing 
their  resources  to  help  solve  social  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  the  increased  emphasis 
on  graduate  and  professional  education 
has  further  inflated  costs  at  our  colleges 
and  universities  simply  because  graduate 
education  is  substantially  more  expen- 
sive than  undergraduate  education. 

A  I'Xik  at  the  projected  total  costs  of 
higher  education  in  the  next  decade  gives 
us  some  notion  of  the  financial  strain  on 
our  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  aca- 
demic year  1955-56.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  spent  S4  billion  to  sup- 
port higher  education.  But  in  1965-66  the 
cost  was  up  to  S11.4  billion.  By  the  aca- 
demic year  1976-77,  we  are  likely  to  have 
to  invest  over  $22  billion  annually  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Other  esti- 
.mates  run  higher  still. 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  us  look  into  the  future 
as  we  consider  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion facihties.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  estimates  that  over  the  next 


10  years  new  academic  facilities  alone 
will  cost  S3  billion  annually — just  to 
meet  minimum  demands. 

Greater  numbers  of  students  and 
higher  co.sts  place  heavy  burdens  on  all 
colleges  and  universities  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  pressures  have  a  more 
.serious  impact  on  independent  institu- 
tions which  cannot  readily  turn  for  funds 
to  State  legislatures  or  to  local  public 
authorities. 

NOTRE    DAME'S    RESPONSE:     "SrMMA" 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
several  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  striving  to  meet  the  expanding  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  region  and  of  the 
Nation. 

The  most  widely  known  of  these  is  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame — a  great  inde- 
pendent institution  enrolling  7.700  stu- 
dents from  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
50  foreign  lands^studenUs  who  repre- 
sent all  racial,  economic,  and  religious 
backgrounds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Notre  Dame  is  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  challenge  of  excel- 
lence in  education  in  the  face  of  soaring 
costs. 

Notre  Dame  today  consists  of  a  gradu- 
ate school,  a  law  .school,  and  colleges  of 
liberal  arts,  science,  engineering,  and 
bu.siness  administration.  There  are  in 
addition  several  specialized  laboratories 
and  institutes.  One  of  these  specialized 
facilities,  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  university 
center  for  radiation  chemistry  research. 

In  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  Notre  Dame  has 
over  200  research  projects  imderway 
which  together  attract  about  S7.5  mil- 
lion annually— 10  times  the  figure  for 
1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  several 
bills  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
public  senice.  I  have  been  especially 
impressed  with  Notre  Dame's  deeply  felt 
commitment  to  public  service — a  com- 
mitment reflected  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  Notre  Dame  was  one  of  the 
first  campuses  to  train  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  to  sponsor  their  work 
overseas.  Notre  Dame's  faculty  members 
and  administrators  are  deeply  involved 
in  programs  to  strengthen  universities 
in  Peru  and  Afghanistan.  Notre  Dame 
students  are  tutoring  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  South  Bend  area  and  are 
involved  as  well  in  social  service  projects 
in  Chicago,  in  Harlem,  and  in  the 
Southwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  public 
interest  is  dramatically  exemplified  in 
the  gifted  and  dynamic  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  President,  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C.  Father 
Hesburgh,  a  great  priest  and  educator. 
is  a  tireless  servant  of  education,  of  the 
Nation,  of  his  church,  and  of  mankind.  A 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  under  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  Father 
Hesburgh  has  served  as  the  Vatican  del- 
egate to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  an  adviser  to 
our    own    Government    on    the    Peace 


Corps,  on  foreign  aid  and  on  science  pol- 
icy. These  are  only  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  extraordinary  man  and 
help  explain  why  he  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  by  President  Johnson 
in  1964. 

But  above  all.  Father  Hesburgh  is  a 
ureat  university  iJiesident  whose  leader- 
ship is  in  large  measure  the  reason  that 
Notre  Dame  has  made  sucli  remarkable 
advances  as  an  institution  of  learning 
during  the  last  two  decades 

Mr  Speaker,  despite  the  financial 
crisis  which  is  enveloping  all  of  inde- 
))cndent  education,  Notre  Dame  looks 
to  the  future  with  confidence  Last  Sep- 
tember the  univer.sity  inaugurated  its 
$52  million  SUMMA  program.  This  drive 
is  the  most  ambitious  fundraising  effort 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Catholic  Institution 
of  higher  education  and  ranks  amont: 
the  largest  campaigns  mounted  by  any 
college  or  university  regardless  of  its 
aaspices 

SUMMA  embraces  21  programs  and 
13ioject.s.  They  fall  within  four  major 
categories — faculty  development,  grad- 
uate education,  special  research  pro- 
grams, and  general  university  develop- 
ment. 

If  tliis  greatest  campaign  in  Notre 
Dame's  history  is  successful,  the  uni- 
versity will  be  able  to  achieve  within  5 
years  what  would  transpire  within  15 
or  even  20  years  of  nonnal  growth.  It  is 
very  gratifying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  al- 
mo.st  $31  million,  or  nearly  60  iiercenl  of 
the  campaign's  5-year  goal,  has  been 
committed  by  alumni.  friends, 
corporations,  and  foundations — within 
SUMMA's  first  8  months. 

FACULTTf    DEVELOPMENT 

Twenty  million  dollars  in  SUMMA 
funds  arc  earmarked  for  faculty  devel- 
opment, specifically  for  the  creation  of 
40  endowed  professorships.  In  addition 
to  the.se  endowed  chairs,  the  university 
will  establish  other  new  faculty  i)osi- 
tions  and  will  maintain  faculty  salaries 
which  are  truly  competitive  with  those 
at  other  leading  colleges  and  universities. 

Faculty  development  is  e.specially  vital, 
for  the  distinction  of  any  institution  in 
teaching,  research,  and  service  will  m 
large  measure  reflect  the  quality  of  its 
faculty. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION  TO  EXPAND 

The  second  largest  segment  of  the 
SUMMA  program  is  directed  toward  the 
growth  of  graduate  education.  Several 
areas  of  critical  importance  to  our  na- 
tional life  will  benefit.  For  example, 
funds  are  being  sought  for  a  graduate 
program  in  urban  studies.  This  program 
will  enable  Notre  Dame  to  focus  its  many 
competencies  on  the  vexing  problems 
of  our  cities. 

New  and  important  interdisciplinary 
programs  will  be  inaugurated  in  science 
and  engineering.  And  the  new  graduate 
school  of  business,  which  now  offers  the 
degree  of  master  of  business  administra- 
tion for  the  first  time  at  Notre  Dame, 
will  expand  into  the  field  of  public  ad- 
ministration better  to  prepare  men  for 
government  service. 

SPECIAL  RESEARt  H  ACTIVITIES 

Notre  Dame's  SUMMA  program  em- 
braces   a    third    area — special    research 
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pioiirams.  One  such  program,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Relisious  Studies,  will 
brine  to  the  campus  resident  scholars 
representing  not  only  the  Catholic,  Or- 
ti.odo.K.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths. 
but  the  non-Christian  religions  of  Asia 
Ai\A  Africa  as  well. 

.'Knother  special  research  program  is 
a  research  center  for  the  study  of  Chrls- 
f  an  Democracy.  As  we  know.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Christian  Democratic  political 
parties  are  playing  very  important  roles 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America  today. 

.\  third  .special  research  activity  is 
::■;'•  Office  of  Educational  Resarch.  This 
ff.ce  will  provide  extensive  data  to  en- 
able us.  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  to 
assess  accurately  and  critically  the  con- 
tribution which  Catholic  elementary  and 
.secondary'  schools  are  making  to  Ameri- 
can life. 

GENER.'^L    UNIVERSITY    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  fourth  facet  of  SUMMA 
is  general  university  development.  Seven 
buildings  will  be  erected  at  Notre  Dame 
with  SUMMA  funds.  Three  of  these  are 
!1 -story  residence  halls,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  the  three  will  be  built 
beginning  this  spring  with  the  help  of  a 
S3  million  loan  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Other 
buildings  on  the  drawing  boards  include 
a  chemical  research  building,  a  life  sci- 
ence center,  a  new  engineering  building, 
and  the  Advanced  Religious  Studies  In- 
stitute. 

.\N     INSTlXrTION     WITH     VISION.     PROLTD    OF    ITS 
PAST,    EAGER    FOR    THE    FUTtTRE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  tried  to 
sketch  the  scope  and  complexion  of  the 
greatest  development  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Despite  the  great  financial  pres- 
sui-es  facins  all  independent  colle^ies  and 
universities,  SUMMA  is  not  the  program 
of  an  institution  in  crisis.  Rather,  it  is 
the  development  plan  of  an  institution 
with  a  vision,  a  university  which  is  proud 
of  its  past,  relevant  to  the  present,  and 
eager  to  meet  the  future. 

Since  October  the  dimensions  of  the 
SUMMA  program  have  been  outlined  to 
thousands  of  alumni  and  friends  of 
Notre  Dame  at  dinner  meetings  in  over 
30  cities  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  and 
from  Seattle  to  Miami.  Seven  thousand 
of  these  alumni  and  friends — a  remark- 
able number — are  directly  involved  in 
the  program  as  volunteer  workers.  The 
national  chairman  of  SUMMA.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  is  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  South  Bend  who  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  both  an  educator  and  busi- 
nessman. Dr.  Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  Jr. 

The  tenacious  and  devoted  effort  which 
Dr.  Carmichael  and  Father  Hesburgh, 
along  with  another  outstanding  leader, 
Notre  Dame's  Executive  Vice  Pres'dent, 
the  Reverend  Edmund  P.  Joyce,  C.S.C. 
have  given  to  make  the  SUMMA  drive  a 
success  will.  I  am  sure,  help  make  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  one  of  the 
great  centers  of  learning  in  the  world. 
.And  succeed  it  must.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
.\otre  Dame  is  to  continue  to  make  its 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
national  life. 


NOTRE    dame:     vital.    IMAOIN.ATIVE,    COMMITTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I^bring  my  remarks  to 
a  close,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
for  its  vitality  and  imagination  and  es- 
pecially for  its  outstanding  and  increas- 
ing commitment  to  i  ubl  c  .'-.ervics. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
Notre  Dame  for  its  determination  to  meet 
unflinchingly  the  challenge  of  excellence 
in  education — in  the  face  of  spiraling 
education  costs. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  alumni  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  will  continue  to  be  gener- 
ous in  their  support  of  that  vital  institu- 
tion. I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  that  wish. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  is  not  the 
chronicle  of  one  institution  alone.  No. 
the  future  of  Notre  Dame  will  be  shared 
by  other  great  independent  colleges  and 
universities  of  America.  And  it  is  my 
fervent  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  will  rally  to  support  her 
great  centers  of  learning  as  never  be- 
fore. For  in  no  small  measure,  the  future 
of  our  free  society  will  depend  upon  our 
response  to  the  challenge  to  keep  our 
colleges  and  universities  strong  and  fw^e. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  for  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  was  delayed  in  my  oflfice  on  roll- 
call  No.  138.  Had  I  been  present,  I  v.'ould 
iiave  voted  "yea  " 


TAX  SURCHARGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Spsaker,  yesterday  I 
stated  that  I  was  going  to  take  the  floor 
under  a  special  order  to  discuss  the  fiscal 
package  that  was  voted  out  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  in  respect  to  the  excise 
lax  bill  that  passed  the  House  several 
months  ago  to  which  many  Senate 
amendments  were  added.  I  stated  at  that 
time  that  I  was  one  who  had  not  signed 
the  conference  report  and  that  my  rea- 
sons were  twofold,  one  procedural,  and 
I  just  briefly  will  discuss  that.  Almost 
without  exception  the  Senate  amend- 
ments were  not  germane  to  the  tax  bill 
that  was  passed  in  the  House.  These  non- 
ivermane  amendments  were  in  effect  an 
initiation  of  tax  legislation  themselves 
and  therefore  were  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  However,  apart  from,  that, 
this  kind  of  procedure  results  in  the 
House  having  to  consider  matters  which 
none  of  its  committees,  and  certainly  in 
this  instance  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ducting hearings  on  or  even  holding  ex- 
ecutive sessions  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  regard  the  five 
conferees  from  the  Committee  nn  Ways 
and  Means  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  whicli  con- 
sists of  25  members.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
the  House  intended  to  grant  to  us  this 
broad  authority  based  on  our  judgment — 


and,  of  course.  I  hope  it  would  be  good 
judgment,  but  based  on  our  judgment— 
to  accept  measures  of  such  a  far-reach- 
ing nature  as  are  represented  in  many  of 
tliese  Senate  amendments. 

We  had  a  similar  situation  with  regard 
to  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill,  the  open 
hou.sing  bill.  .■Mthoueh  the  constitutional 
ciuestion  of  where  the  legislation  origi- 
nated was  not  involved  there,  this  very 
important  procedural  question  was  raised 
of  whether  or  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  to  be  a  studying  and  de- 
liberative body.  If  we  are  going  to  act 
simply  as  a  conduit  and  put  our  stamp 
of  approval  on  work  done  by  another 
body,  without  even  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  the  other  body's  work, 
then  indeed  I  argue  this  is  very  poor 
legislation. 

I  might  say  one  other  thing.  Many  of 
these  Senate  amendments,  including  the 
key  one  having  to  do  v.-ith  the  tax  in- 
crease, which  I  want  to  discuss  further. 
had  not  received  studv  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Here  we  are  in  1968  facing  the  mo.=;t 
severe  fi.scal  or  financial  crisis  since  1931. 
to  ouot?  Mr.  William.  McChesney  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Resci-ve  Board 
I  happen  to  think  he  is  accurate  in  his 
statement,  and  I  do  not  think  the  state- 
ment WPS  made  out  of  enioticnalism. 

Here  we  are  facing  this  fiscal  situation, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  h 
legislating  in  regard  to  it  in  this  very 
cursory  fashion,  without  its  committees— 
in  the  House  or  even  in  the  Senate — hav- 
ing con.sidered  it.  But,  so  much  for  the 
procedural  questions,  serious  as  thev 
are. 

In  many  respects,  probably  the  mc^t 
serious  thing  that  faces  our  society  todav 
is  the  diminution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  coequal  ?nd  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  Government;  in  effect, 
becoming  'neffectual  and  not  bein^ 
responsive  to  meeting  the  problems  ef 
the  people. 

But  another  substantial  problem  which 
faces  our  socety  is  that  of  inf  ation.  In- 
flation lies  at  the  base  of  our  riifficulti.-,- 
in  our  international  balance  of  payment.^. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testified 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
earlier  this  year  in  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration's packase  as  to  what  to  r'n 
about  this  continuing  domestic  deficit 
and  the  cumulative  deficit  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  and  the 
continuing  flow  of  gold  out  of  our  society 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  keystone  to 
the  program — this  viill  now  be  my  lan- 
guage— was  the  domestic  Federal  deficit 
Actually,  the  Secretar,'  of  the  Treasury 
said  the  keystone  was  the  surtax,  the  in- 
creasing of  revenues  by  imposing  further 
taxes  upon  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  interrogated  the  Secre- 
tary and  said,  "Mr,  Secretary,  if  you  wil! 
change  that  to  say  that  eliminating  the 
deficit  or  reducing  the  deficit  is  the  key- 
stone— I  agree  that  that  would  be  the 
answer.  But  you  say  increasing  taxes  is 
your  proposal.  Tf  you  say  that  these  taxes 
are  your  way  to  reduce  this  di^ficit,  then 
we  would  be  in  accord,"  He  agreed,  in- 
deed, that  was  a  fair  statement  on  my 
part;  that  it  is  the  deficit  that  lies  at  the 
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base  of  our  domestic  inflation,  and  the 
domestic  infiation  in  turn  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  continuing  dt'tf^ioralion  m  our 
international  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  durmg  the  month  of 
March,  for  which  we  have  the  trade  fig- 
ures, we  saw  the  worst  picture  that  we 
have  had  in  30  years  in  our  balance  of 
trade.  Previous  to  that,  our  big  asset  in 
international  accounts  was  our  surplus 
of  exports  over  imports.  The  trade  bal- 
ance deteriorated  in  March  to  the  nega- 
tive side,  the  worst  negative  side  that 
we  have  experienced  in  30  years.  In  other 
words,  our  balance  of  trade  has  gone 
down  from  a  very  substantial  S8  billion 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  a  balance  in 
1966  of  about  S4  8  billion  and  in  1967  of 
about  S3. 6  billion.  And  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  going,  if  we  are  lucky, 
we  still  might  liave  a  slight  positive  bal- 
ance this  year.  But  domestic  inflation  is 
going  to  increase  imports  and,  in  other 
words,  continue  to  damage  our  ability 
to  export. 

So  there  is  no  question  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-paymcnts  problem  is  consider- 
ably aggravated  and  nothing  really  has 
been  done  at  this  session  of  Congress  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  fur- 
ther underline  the  seriousness  of  our 
domestic  and  international  fiscal  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  too 
much  disagreement  now  between  the 
various  schools  of  economists  and  others 
to  the  effect  that  underlying  these  prob- 
lems is  the  domestic  deficit,  the  cumula- 
tive deficit,  that  has  occurred  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

The  question  that  is  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  the  package  that  was 
\oted  out  as  a  result  of  the  conference— 
about  an  SB  billion  tax  increase,  with  a 
S6  billion  cut  in  expenditures — will  actu- 
ally relieve  the  problem. 

Before  we  get  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  medicine  itself  would  help 
or  hinder.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  administration  itself  says 
that  this  is  insufficient — that,  granted 
their  tax  surtax  that  they  requested,  had 
It  been  voted  back  in  January,  that  do- 
mestic inflation  would  still  have  con- 
tinued at  a  rate  of  over  3  percent  this 
year. 

Again,  in  interrogating  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  earlier  this  year,  and 
also  I  might  say  in  interrogating  the 
Chairman  of  the  President  s  Council  of 
Economic  Advi-sers.  when  they  said  that 
even  with  the  tax  increase  inflation 
would  be  over  3  percent.  I  said  I  did  not 
believe  that  we  could  stand  that  amount 
of  inflation,  and  that  this  would  con- 
tinue to  undennine  both  the  interna- 
tional picture  as  well  as  the  domestic 
picture. 

So  whatever  the  size  of  the  package  is, 
it  is  certainly  too  late,  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  is  too  late,  because  inflation  now 
is  running  over  4  percent,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  up  to  about  5  percent.  Hope- 
fully we  can  hold  it  there.  At  the  .same 
time  now,  interest  rates  are  the  highest 
.since  Civil  War  days. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  about 
by  an  administration  that  claims  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  the  doctrine  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  at  least  as  it 
CXIV 826 — Part  10 


relates  to  lower  interest  rates — and  I 
happen  to  agree  with  the  ix)lnt  made 
by  Mr.  Bryan  that  low-interest  rates  are 
necessary  for  sustained  economic  growth 
in  a  society,  and  that  lower  interest 
rates  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  in  a 
society.  The  question  has  always  been 
as  to  how  you  bring  about  lower  interest 
rates.  Can  you  do  it  just  by  printing 
money  and  passing  it  around?  The 
answer  is  "No,"  If  you  continue  to  print 
money  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
economic  growth  that  is  justified,  you 
create  a  kind  of  inflation  that  is  even 
worse  than  that  which  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

We  get  into  what  I  refer  to  as 
"banana  republic  finances."  where  in- 
terest rates  really  are  reflecting  the 
amount  of  inflation  that  the  people  who 
lend  money  anticipate.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  a  40-percent  inflation,  why,  you 
have  to  charge  a  40-percent  rate  for  the 
money  just  that  year  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  purchasing  ix)wer,  and  on  top 
of  that  interest  rate  you  then  add  the 
cost  of  the  money  for  the  use  of  it,  and 
the  risk. 

So  here  we  are  in  1968  with  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  so  mishandled  fiscal 
policy  that  we  have  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  since  Civil  War  days. 

Now  it  is  too  little.  Certainly  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  raising  taxes  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  President  has  asked 
in  the  surtax,  because  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  we  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  to  ask.  is  when  do  the 
tax  rates  them.selvcs  get  beyond  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns? 

It  was  just  as  recently  as  1964  when 
we  passed  the  tax  reduction  on  the  theory 
that  our  tax  rates  then  were  so  high  they 
were  going  beyond  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns,  and  if  we  lowered  the  rates 
we  actually  would  increase  our  total  rev- 
enues. We  passed  the  tax  reduction,  and 
we  held  expenditure  levels  down  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  !~o  this 
theory  worked  out  and  total  revenues 
went  up. 

Now  some  4  years  later  we  are  asked 
to  increase  the  tax  rates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  will  bring  in  more  revenue. 
This  assumption  must  be  carefully  looked 
into  because  it  could  produce  the  opposite 
result. 

Last  year  Senator  Proxmire.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  indeed  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  Mills  I.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  raised  the  question 
whether  or  not  increasing  the  tax  rates 
might  throw  the  economy  into  a  reces- 
sion and  we  would  end  up  with  less  rev- 
enue. There  was  a  lot  of  basis  for  their 
assumption.  Although  I  must  say  I  dis- 
agreed somewhat  with  them  and  raised 

the  question 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  There 
is  an  awful  lot  being  said  here  about 
the  Federal  Government  being  to  blame 
for  inflation  and  everything.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  3  years  ago  the 
Federal  Government  reduced  the  taxes 


of  individuals  and  they  reduced  the  taxes 
on  large  corporations  from  52  to 
48  percent  and  on  small  corporations 
from  30  to  22  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment reduced  excise  taxes  and  re- 
moved most  of  the  excise  taxes  with  the 
exception  of  the  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles and  telephones. 

Since  that  reduction  took  place,  which 
I  behcve  totals  up  to  about  S25  billion 
a  year,  taxes  have  been  increased,  but 
not  en  the  Federal  Guvernmcnt  level  but 
rather  taxes  have  been  increased  by  the 
State  governments  and  locally  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  countrj-. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  we  put  that 
S25  billion  back  into  the  private  .sector, 
what  did  industry  do?  Industry  immedi- 
ately rai.Hed  their  prices. 

So  in  other  words  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  blamed  lor  everything  here 
when  the  actual  facts  are  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  3  years  ago  reduced 
taxes,  thus  put  $25  billion  a  year  back 
into  the  private  .sector  of  our  country 
Then  we  found  wage  rates  going  up, 
prices  going  up  and  food  prices  and  cost 
of  living  going  up  all  around  us. 

But  the  cost  ot  living  .so  far  as  tne 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  has 
not  gone  up.  outside  of  the  cost  ot  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  fi.scal  condition  and 
the  fiscal  picture  here  in  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  excellent  today. 
I  know  the  gentleman  knows  that,  but 
of  course  tlie  gentleman  cannot  agree 
with  that — but  he  certainly  cannot  argue 
very  well  against  that  position. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  not  only  will  ar.gue 
against  it,  but  he  will  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  wrong  on  his 
facts. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures in  the  iJast  3  or  4  year.s  l:avc 
been  non- Vietnam  expenses  and  only  40 
percent  have  been  in  Vietnam. 

Further,  I  will  reiterate  the  point  I 
made  ju.st  before  I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  the  reason  the  lax  rales  were 
reduced  was  because  the  rates  were  be- 
yond the  point  of  diminishing  return  and 
by  reducing  the  rates,  we  txtended  the 
base  of  our  economy,  and  thus  took  in 
more  tax  revenues  at  the  Federal  level 
than  were  taken  in  before.  This  is  a 
uroblem  in  the  field  of  taxation.  We 
ended  up  with  more  revenue  and  not  less 
as  a  result  of  the  lax  reduction,  I  sup- 
ported that  theory  then  and  I  support  it 
again — it  is  the  reason  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  by  increasing  tax 
rates  we  actually  will  increase  revenues, 
I  say  that  that  assumption  must  be 
looked  into. 

I  was  about  to  say— or  I  was  saying — 
that  the  Members  of  the  gentleman's  own 
parly,  Senator  Proxmire,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
Chairman  Mills  were  the  ones  last  year 
who  were  arguing  that  increasing  the 
rates  might  throw  us  into  a  recession, 
thus  cutting  back  on  the  base  and  ending 
up  with  less  revenue. 

I  was  the  one  who  disagreed  with  them 
and  who  raised  the  question  of  a  tax  in- 
crease. I  will  go  on  and  discuss  this. 

Their  argument  was  partly  that  the  in- 
flation that  wfc  were  experiencing  then 
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and  to  a  large  degree  are  experiencing 
now  is  a  cost-push  inflation,  not  demand- 
pull.  Increasing  taxes  will  aggravate  the 
cost-push  inflation.  I  argued  that 
aranted  our  inflation  was  largely  cost- 
push  at  the  time,  but  I  felt  we  were  mov- 
ins;  into  an  era  or  a  time  when  it  looked 
like  demand-pull  was  beginning  to  take 
over  and  combine  with  cost-push.  De- 
mand-pull inflation  would  be  helped  to 
some  degree  by  increasing  taxes  provided 
the  decreasing  power  to  spend  that  would 
be  effected  in  the  private  sector  by  taking 
SIO  billion  of  revenues  from  it  and  bring- 
ing it  gver  in  the  way  of  taxes  to  the 
public  sector  were  not  offset  by  an  addi- 
tional SIO  billion  being  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

That  is  thie  reason  we  are  treating 
demand-pull  Inflation  by  a  tax  increase. 
The  private  .sector  must  pull  back,  and 
it  will  through  a  tax  increase:  but  the 
Government  must  pull  back  at  the  same 
time  This  is  why  we  get  involved  in  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  cut  back 
in  Federal  spending. 

Mr:  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
responsibility  for  spending  lies  with  the 
Coiigress"^ 

\^.  CURTIS.  No.  I  will  not.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr  "BURKE  of  Massachixsetts.  Let  me 
f.:.:.-h  his  observation.  The  President 
cannot  spend  money  unless  we  send  him 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  President  who 
sets  the  spending  level  for  a  given  fiscal 
year.  The  congressional  appropriation 
only  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
spend,  while  the  pace  and  amount  of 
spending  are  in  large  part  left  to  the 
President's  discretion.  The  President  has 
failed  tc  exercise  in  any  meaningful  way 
his  discretion  to  reduce  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Do  you 
not  believe  it  is  an  untenable  position  for 
Congress  to  take  that  it  can  vote  for  all 
the  appropriations  it  wants  and  send  the 
appropriation  bills  to  the  President  total- 
ing over  .3188  billion,  and  then  say  to 
the  President.  'You  have  these  spending 
bills  before  you.  but  you  make  the  cuts. 
We  haven't  the  courage  to  make  them. 
You  make  them."  Do  you  not  believe 
there  is  an  abdication  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  Congress  when  the  Con- 
gress refuses  to  cut  the  appropriation 
bills? 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  their  pet  projects  and  their  pet 
programs,  and  they  want  to  let  the  folks 
back  home  know  that  they  voted  for 
appropriations  for  those  projects  and  did 
not  vote  against  them.  They  then  send 
appropriation  bills  totaling  S108  billion 
to  the  President  and  then  tell  the  Pres- 
ident. "It  s  your  responsibility  to  cut. 
You  designate  the  place  to  cut.  " 

Mr.  CURTIS.  OK.  That  is  exactly  why 
I  took  the  well  of  the  House.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  speech  along  the  line 
of  the  President's  supporters  that  we 
have  already  heard,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  the  Congress  and  a  few  others  pre- 


sented the  other  side.  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  which  should  be  a  co- 
equal and  independent  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, advances  the  argument  of  the 
Executive,  which  has  been  undermining 
the  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
until  I  have  answered  the  gentleman's 
argument. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  You 
just  referred  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  one  observation  in  connection  with 
that  reference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  My  po- 
sition today  is  no  different  than  it  was 
20  years  ago. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  you  voted  for  all 
these  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  When  I 
first  started  in  a  legislative  body  I  always 
accepted  the  responsibility  Yes:  I  have 
voted  for  many  of  these  spending  bills, 
and  I  will  continue  to  vote  for  them. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  I  have  not. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
never  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
failed  to  vote  for  taxes  to  pay  for  those 
spending  bills,  as  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  doing  today.  It  is  almost 
hypocritical  for  them  to  .^tand  up  and 
vote  for  appropriation  after  appropria- 
tion and  then  turn  around  and  demand 
an  expenditure  control.  It  is  almost  hypo- 
critical: it  is  a  complete  abdication  of 
their  responsibility.  Certainly  the  people 
back  home  do  not  understand  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  let  them  get  away 
with  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
and  I  hope  that  some  of  his  colleagues 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  will  read  what 
he  has  said,  because  I  could  not  agree 
with  that  part  of  it  more.  These  are  the 
people  who  largely  have  voted  for  all  of 
these  appropriation  bills  and  are  the 
ones  who  publicly  have  stated  that  they 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  any  tax  in- 
crease. But  you  will  find  ver\'  few  of  that 
kind  of  Congressman  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  This  kind  of  lecture.  I 
agree,  is  ver>'  much  needed  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic study  group  and  others  who  have 
voted  for  all  of  these  appropriation  bills. 
Let  me  get  back  to  the  President.  The 
President  signs  every  one  of  tiiose  bills 
He  has  not  vetoed  any  of  them.  Further- 
more, the  President  presented  the  budget 
in  thejjQrst  place,  which  calls  for  these 
kinds  or  appropriations.  I  have  seen  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  time  after  time 
when  those  of  us  who  have  felt  that 
expenditures  and  appropriations  were 
too  high  sougiit  to  put  in  cuts  and  in 
some  instances  were  successful.  We  were 
always  fighting  against  the  lobbyists 
and  the  executive  department  who,  by 
the  way.  are  violating  criminal  statutes 
in  lobbying  the  Congress.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  them. 
They  are  aroimd  here  all  the  time  at- 
tempting to  prevent  any  of  these  appro- 
priation cuts  from  being  made  When 
the  House  has  made  them  occasionally. 
and  the  bill  goes  over  to  the  other  side, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 


with  its  lobbyists  is  back  at  work  again 
trying  to  put  the  cut  appropriations 
back  in  the  bills.  This  is  the  process  we 
have  experienced. 

So  in  this  kind  of  climate.  I  think  the 
Executive  is  indeed  in  very  poor  taste 
when  he  criticizes  the  Congress  for  not 
cutting  back  these  appropriation  bills  as 
I  think  they  should  be  cut  back  in  crder 
to  be  able  to  cut  back  on  the  deficit. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  increased  taxes 
since  the  date  we  talked  about.  The  pay- 
roll tax.  the  social  security  tax  is  a 
healthy  bite  on  the  people.  Incidentally, 
it  is  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have  at 
the  Federal  Government  level.  Many  of 
U.S  have  bt-^n  warning  for  years  we  can 
get  the  .social  security  and  payroll  and 
unemployment  insurance  tax  and  t.^^.e 
workmen's  compensation — which  is  levy- 
ing a  payroll  tax — at  a  level  beyond  (ii- 
inmishing  returns,  and  I  think  we  have 
reached  that  point.  We  now  actually  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  social  security 
system,  as  well  as  unemployment  insur- 
ance, is  endangered  because  of  the  hi^;h 
rate  of  tax  on  the  payroll. 

We  also  .see  what  happens  in  the  em- 
ployment area,  becaa.se  this  become?  a 
cost.  What  really  underlies  the  difficul- 
ties in  our  .society  is  pushing  wages  and 
costs  up  beyond  productivity  increases. 
Of  course,  any  business  that  wants  to  stay 
in  existence  will  increase  prices  in  order 
to  cover  costs.  It  has  to  do  that.  This  i^ 
the  waee-price  .squeeze  we  are  familiar 
with. 

We  are  familiar  with  a  spiral  that 
comes  about,  the  inflationary  spiral, 
where  we  cannot  blame  the  labor  unions 
and  the  workmen  for  asking  for  increased 
wages  to  pay  for  prenous  price  inflation. 
When  wages  are  increased,  management 
and  corporations  and  businesses  have  -o 
increase  prices  again  to  cover  those  co.sts. 
We  are  describing  the  cost-push  inflation 
that  comes  about.  The  Government  def- 
icit underlies  all  this.  This  is  the  thing  v.e 
have  to  set  to. 

Now.  the  question  will  be  before  the 
House  when  this  package  comes  in:  Wi'! 
this  package  help  in  cutting  back  <m 
inflation?  I  have  already  observed  that 
it  is  too  little  and  it  is  clearly  too  late 
In  1967.  when  the  President's  budget  nr.d 
Economic  Report  came  down,  we  saw  tiie 
President  was  going  to  spend  at  the  S13.5 
billion  level.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 20  members,  with  12  Democrat.' 
and  eight  Renublicans.  said  unanimou.-i;.- 
that  we  must  cut  that  by  S5  billion. 
Otherwise  the  deficit  would  be  in  the 
range  of  S20  billions  and  would  create 
inflationary  pressures  on  society  which 
we  cannot  bear. 

The  administration  did  nothinc. 
month  after  month,  imtil  finally,  about 
August,  the  President  came  with  a  mes- 
sage asking  for  his  tax  increase.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  hear- 
ings in.  I  think.  Septem.ber.  right  after 
Labor  Day.  The  administration  said  to 
Congress,  ■We  h.ave  cut  expenditures  by 
S4  billion." 

I  well  recall  interrogating  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Treasury.  I  .said,  "Fine.  Then 
we  are  down  to  S131  billion  from  S135 
billion,"  The  Secretary-  appeared  a  little 
confused    and    flustered — and    well    he 
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might — because  the  figure,  he  knew,  was 
S142  billion.  He  said,  "No,  we  have  not. 
The  figure  is  $142  billion." 

What  happened  was,  the  administra- 
tion may  have  cut  expenditures  of  S4  bil- 
lion somewhere,  but  somewhere  else  they 
had  increased  expenditures  by  Sll  bil- 
lion, so  we  had  a  net  increase  of  S7  bil- 
lion and  not  a  decrease  of  S4  billion. 

Under  this  kind  of  climate  it  became 
\ery  clear  we  were  not  getting  anywhere 
but  simply  transferring  purchasing 
power  from  the  private  sector  in  the  way 
of  a  tax  increase  to  an  administration 
that  was  increasing  us  expenditures  even 
beyond  a  level  that  we  felt  was  a  breaking 
point  then.  This  is  an  economic  fact. 
We  held  hearmgs  further.  I  recall  ask- 
ing the  economists  who  appeared  before 
ns.  and  all  agreed  what  we  should  be 
talking  about  v;as  a  combination  pack- 
ace  of  a  tax  increase  with  expenditure 
cutbacks.  There  was  to  be  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thmg.  The 
Republicans  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee this  year,  in  our  report  in  March, 
said  in  effect  that  even  with  expendi- 
ture cuts  we  think  this  fiscal  picture  is 
so  serious  it  will  require  a  tax  increase. 
This  is  where  there  was  disagreement 
with  the  Democrats  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  who  said  they  were 
opposed  to  a  tax  increase  for  some  of 
the  reasons  I  have  given. 

In  further  pursuing  this  economic 
problem  I  asked  the  economists,  "What 
is  the  effect  of  a  SI  billion  tax  increase 
in  relation  to  a  SI  billion  cut  in  expend- 
itures by  the  Federal  Government  on 
inrlation?"  They  responded,  all  but  one. 
that  a  SI  billion  cut  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures had  a  much  greater  multiplier 
effect  in  hitting  at  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion than  did  the  increased  taxes. 

From  this  answer  we  had  at  least  the 
becinning  of  how  we  might  have  pursued 
the  problem  of  getting  the  proper  pack- 
age of  expenditure  cuts  along  with  what- 
ever tax  increase  might  be  needed. 

We  ended  up  the  calendar  year  1967 
with  the  administration  refusing  to  sit 
down  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  go  over  expenditure  priorities 
on  programs,  or  even  to  say  where  they 
would  cut.  They  were  adamant  in  say- 
ing. "There  is  no  place  we  can  cut.  We 
have  given  you  an  austere  budget.  Any- 
thing you  talk  about  cutting  is  .iust  go- 
ing to  damage  the  program." 

That  is  about  the  way  we  ended  up  the 
calendar  year  1967. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  They 
also  nut  the  ontis  on  Congress  and  .said 
to  the  Congress,  "You  can  cut  any  place 
you  want. '  There  was  no  one  in  the 
Congress  with  courage  enough  to  come 
in  and  make  cuts,  or  to  recommend  them. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  yield  further, 
until  I  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  should  give  an  an- 
swer. I  was  going  to  answer  what  the 
gentleman  said  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
orderly  dialog.  I  should  like  to  answer 
that,  and  then  I  will  yield  further. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  u-as 
going  to  answer  what  the  gentleman  said 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Otherwi.se.  I  will  sit 
down  and  listen  to  the  gentleman  talk. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  further,  if  we  can  conduct  an  or- 
derly colloqu>'.  The  gentleman  can  make 
a  statement  and  if  I  want  to  comment 
on  it  I  expect  to  comment,  and  then  I 
will  yield  further. 

The  gentleman  made  a  statement 
which  .lust  is  not  true,  that  no  one  in 
the  Conuress  dared  to  .stand  up  and  of- 
fer an  expenditure  cut. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  beginning  last 
year,  around  March  and  April.  I  got  up 
my  list  of  $15  billion  of  cuts  in  expend- 
itures. I  am  not  talking  about  appro- 
priations, but  expenditures,  which  is  the 
■guts  "  of  this  thing.  That  would  mean 
additional  billions  in  authorizations  and 
appropriations  that  might  be  cut.  I  want- 
ed to  discuss  those. 

To  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  they  came  out  with  a  imck- 
age  of  expenditure  cuts.  Before  I  finish 
here  I  will  go  over  this  list  of  $15 
billion. 

In  the  recent  conference  I  constantly 
asked  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  who 
was  present,  and  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasury-.  "Let  us  go  over  the  areas 
where  we  think  we  can  cut."  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  MillsI  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  priorities  in 
programs. 

But  this  has  to  be  done  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Yes.  the  Congress  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  the  blame,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Congress  is  under 
the  control  of  Members  of  his  party.  The 
chairmen  of  the  committees  are  all 
Democrats.  The  Democrats  have  15 
Members  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  against  10  Republicans. 

Yes.  I  believe  the  Congress  has  failed. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Congress 
has  moved — and  in  some  degree  we 
have — we  have  not  seen  any  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 

This  leads  me  to  the  basic  ix)int  I 
wanted  to  make,  and  why  I  am  taking 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  started,  and 
we  had  the  Director  of  the  Budget  on 
the  stand,  asking  him  where  he  would 
apply  the  S4  billion  cut  which  the  ad- 
ministration might  want,  he  started  list- 
ing a  meat-ax  cut  beginning  with  school 
lunches.  I  interrupted  to  say,  "Look, 
that  is  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee listened  to  last  October.  This  Is 
not  what  we  are  talking  about" 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  establishing  priorities. 

I  .said,  let  us  start  with  troops  in 
Europe,  because  I  think  we  can  cut  back 
considerably  there,  by  about  82  billion. 
I  want  to  start  there.  Next  will  be  foreign 
aid  and  the  bill  that  we  passed  here  to- 
day. Public  Law  480.  and  then  the  various 
development  banks,  such  as  the  Asiatic 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Banks,  and  then  militarj'  expenditures 
abroad,  although  not  those  in  'Vietnam. 
I  am  talking  about  the  military  aid  kind 
of  thing.  We  are  spending  at  the  rate  of 


about  $5.5  billion,  and  I  suggest  that  it 
ought  to  be  about  S2  billion.  I  .suggested 
in  the  conference  that  we  start  talking 
in  realistic  terms.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Congress  would  be  very  respon- 
sive to  cutting  in  the.se  areas.  Yet  this 
conference  adjourned  without  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  at  any  lioint 
spelling  out  where  they  will  even  cut  the 
$4  billion  let  alone  the  SB  billion. 

Now  I  yield  tj  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  tell  me  why  he  and  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  other  leaders 
over  here  have  failed  to  find  a  following 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  all  of  these 
cuts? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Which  .side  are  you 
l>ointing  to? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  The  side 
that  the  gentleman  sits  on.  I  agree  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  several  recom- 
mendations for  cuts.  I  agree  he  is  sincere 
in  them.  But  I  am  ;x)inting  out  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  microphone  that  he 
does  not  have  the  troops  over  here  fol- 
lowing him,  because  they  \ote  time  after 
time  for  spending  bills  and  are  in  the 
happy  position  of  keeping  the  ijeople 
back  home  happy  and  on  the  other  hand 
are  parading  their  arguments  for 
economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
merely  commending  the  gentleman,  if  he 
will  let  me  continue  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  respond  to  him. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman,  because  he 
is  sincere,  but  he  fails  to  realize  that  he 
does  not  have  the  following  over  here, 
and  this  has  not  been  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  I  want  to  contradict 
the  gentleman  and  say  that  I  do  have  the 
following  over  here.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  votes  on  the  appropriation  cuts,  you 
will  find  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Republicans  by  far  do  try  to  cut  back 
the  budgets.  We  do  have  the  votes  over 
here.  If  the  Republican  votes  were  the 
ones  that  counted  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  cut  were  enacted,  you  would  find  this 
budget  was  in  balance,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  in  the  Congress  or  in  the 
House  where  there  are  three  Democrats 
for  every  two  Republicans.  Tlie  gentle- 
man can  examine  the  record  along  with 
me  as  to  whether  what  I  am  saying  is  ac- 
curate as  to  the  Republican  votes  on 
these  measures.  So  that  part  does  not 
follow,  either. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Before 
I  leave  let  me  say  one  other  thing. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  further. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Maybe 
the  gentleman  and  I  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  Members,  but  I  watch  them  over 
here  and  see  them  stand  for  one  spend- 
ing bill  after  the  other.  Some  of  the 
Members  ever  here,  in  fact,  are  far  more 
liberal  than  I  would  ever  be  as  far  as 
spending  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  God  forbid  that  anybody 
would  ever  be  more  liberal  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  who  wants 
to  help  ever5'body.  as  do  I.  However,  I 
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know  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do, 
if  we  want  to  help  the  people,  especially 
the  poor  people.  The  best  way  we  can 

help  is  by  controllina  inflation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  Is 
•.vhy  I  am  asking  for  these  line  item  cuts. 
I  hope  that  the  conferees  have  the  cour- 
age to  come  in  with  a  list  of  these  line 
item  cuts  that  will  total  S6  billion.  Unless 
they  do  that  I  say  that  we  are  beins:  false 
to  our  responsibility  to  the  people,  be- 
cause no  one  knows  where  those  cuts  are 
going  to  be.  I  think  we  should  have  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
other  question  about  this  $6  billion  cut. 
Suppose  it  takes  effect.  When  does  that 
cut  have  to  take  effect?  After  January  1 
of  next  year? 

Mr.  CURTIS  That  is  what  I  am  ¥:oing 
to  go  on  and  discuss. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  tx)int  out  the  hypocrisy  of  an  expend- 
iture cut.  because  it  is  meaningless  as 
far  as  this  administration  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Amen  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  vneld  any  further 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  Missouri  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  trying  to  carrj-  on 
a  colloquy.  I  will  \ield  to  the  gentleman 
again  later. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  the 
second  half  of  what  I  wanted  to  discuss. 
because  what  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts just  said  on  the  meaningless- 
ness  of  expenditure  cuts  to  this  adminis- 
tration is  eminently  correct  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report.  This  dialog  we  tried 
to  develop  last  year  had  to  do  with  fiscal 
1968  which  ends  on  June  30,  1968.  .iust 
a  monta  and  a  half  away.  The  adminis- 
tration has  horsed  this  thing  around, 
and  I  believe  thev  have  done  it  inten- 
tionally, because  they  were  not  about  to 
cut  appropriations  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  really  wanted  a  tax  increase 
this  year.  I  think  they  really  wanted  a 
whipping  boy.  They  horsed  it  aroimd  to 
the  jx)int  where  fiscal  year  1968  is  almost 
gone.  We  did  not  discuss  fiscal  1968  in 
conference.  All  they  talked  about  was 
fiscal  1969.  and  almost — well,  almost 
one-half  of  fiscal  1969  will  be  under  a 
Republican  President. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  absolutely  right  in  say- 
ing that  anything  we  have  done  hereto- 
fore in  cutting  can  be  changed  around 
by  this  President  and  this  Congress  by 
spending  at  the  same  level  during  the 
months  of  July.  August,  September,  and 
October,  the  first  4  months  of  fiscal  year 
1969.  which  leaves  only  8  months  re- 
maining for  the  cuts  to  fully  take  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  right.  The  conference  has 
already  issued  its  report.  There  were  no 
line  item  cuts.  This  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  the  dialog  directed  toward  as  to 
where  they  were  going  to -cut.  This  is, 
in  effect,  a  Presidential  item  veto  that 
we  liave  given,  unless  we  pin  down  where 
he  is  going  to  cut. 


But  I  note  a  ver>'  interesting  thing. 
The  President,  far  from  accepting  the 
S6  billion  cut.  a  cut  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, has  remained  silent  since  this  ac- 
tion was  taken.  I  said  in  the  past  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
go  on  television  and  talk  to  the  people 
with  references  to  these  cuts,  as  well  as 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  say  since 
we  at  the  Federal  level  have  got  to 
tighten  the  belt.  I  ask  you  to  be  under- 
standing with  the  Memt>ers  of  the  Con- 
gress when  they  vote  against  a  special 
public  works  program  in  your  district  in 
an  effort  to  restore  more  power  and  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  In  other  words,  it 
was  my  opinion  that  the  President  had 
to  get  on  television  and  radio  and  make 
these  speeches  in  order  for  him  to  be 
believable  and  in  order  for  the  Congress 
to  feel  that  it  had  his  backing  and  that 
we  were  going  to  proceed  toward  this 
goal  by  establishing  priorities  with  ref- 
erence to  the  better  programs  from  a 
domestic  standpoint. 

Let  me  .say  something  further:  The 
President  says  they  will  have  to  cut  in 
the  poverty  area.  Not  that  I  do  not  think 
the  ix)verty  area  could  not  .stand  a  real 
scrutinizing,  because  we  are  feeding  this 
money  into  the  program  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  is  being  wasted  in  an  effort  not 
to  put  poor  people  upon  their  economic 
feet,  but  rather  to  put  them  upon  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  their  anatomy.  There  is 
room  m  that  program  for  a  cut  in  funds. 

However,  putting  the  war  in  Vietnam 
aside  and  the  poverty  war  aside,  the  cuts 
I  am  talking  about  are  in  other  areas 
which  we  have  not  gotten  intd  this 
dialog  and  that  is  why  I  have  taken  the 
floor  today  to  plead  with  my  Republican 
friends  as  well  as  others  not  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report  until  the  Presi- 
dent does  level  with  the  people  and  the 
Congress.  I  say  this  because,  if  he  does 
not,  I  am  satisfied  this  fiscal  package 
will  not  help  correct  inflation.  It  simply 
will  transfer  revenue  back  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  have  the  sovernmental 
sector  spend  more.  That  will  hurt  rather 
than  help  the  monetary  picture. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  further,"to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  gentle- 
man back  to  his  prediction  about  who 
would  be  the  next  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
that. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  it  is 
true,  as  he  predicts,  that  there  will  be  a 
Republican  President,  would  one  not 
think  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  know  enough  to  be  politically 
smart  enough  to  know  that  they  could 
put  line  item  cuts  into  this  matter? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  would  like  to. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  And  do 
it  in  such  a  way  that  these  expenditure 
cuts  would  take  place  so  that  the  people 
would  know  about  them  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  respond 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Why 
bring  a  brandnew  President  in  here  in 
January  and  confront  him  with  the  im- 


possible task  of  cutting  $6  billion  out  of 
the  budget? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Right. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It  i.s  a 
most  impossible  position  to  put  a  new 
President  in.  and  it  is  a  complete  abdi- 
cation of  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
in  failing  to  list  those  line  item  cut.s  in 
addition  to  their  responsibility  of  letting 
the  people  know  where  those  cuts  are 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  helping  me  make  my 
speech,  because  that  is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  saying,  and  why  I  have  been 
urging  my  Republican  collcaeues  not 
to  accept  this  fiscal  package  that  came 
out  of  the  conference  until  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cooperates  and 
works  with  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  up  to  this  moment  his  offi- 
cials have  been  refusing  to  do. 

We  have  tried  to  get  into  a  line  item 
discussion,  and  we  tried  to  develop  a 
dialog  on  where  the  expenditure  cuts 
should  be  made,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  simply  says.  ■•Well,  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  to  do  that."  The  min- 
ute we  start  discussing  line  item  rui.s 
they  start  talking  about  cutting  off  '::e 
school  lunch  procrani.  and  the  Presider.t 
gets  on  the  television  and  tells  the  p(o- 
ple — and  falsely,  I  might  say— that  these 
cuts  would  have  to  be  in  the  poverty 
war.  Believe  me.  when  he  says  the  cuts 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ijov- 
crty  war.  I  believe  that  he  wants  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hides  of  those  people.  :.ot 
because  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  bud-jft 
balanced. 

Let  me  go  on  and  remind  the  Menibi :  > 
that  in  1960  we  were  spending  S77  biili  n 
a  year,  and  this  country  was  in  fairly 
good  shape.  Here  it  is  in  1968,  and  ;he 
expenditures  for  the  same  comparable 
administrative  budget  are  S152  billion. 
Just  look  at  how  we  went  from  S77  billion 
to  S152  billion,  and  you  will  begin  -o 
gain  an  understanding  of  how  we  c;in 
contract  in  a  reasonable  fashion  and  cut- 
back by  S15  billion  without  hittinu  nt 
some  of  these  crucial  items. 

Now  on  these  815  liillion  items.  I  men- 
tioned S2  billion  in  the  troops  in  Europe , 
I  mentioned  these  foreign  aid  program.^ 
I  believe  Public  Law  480  can  be  cut  from 
a  S5.5  billion  level  by  83.5  billion  to  a 
S2  billion  level. 

We  are  spending  about  S17  billion  in 
research  and  development.  I  happen  -0 
favor  research  and  development  pro- 
grams by  and  laree.  but  they  have  been 
expanded  beyond  ail  reason.  If  we  tut 
it  back  to  S14  billion  we  would  probably 
be  improving  these  research  and  devel- 
opment projects. 

That  is  a  $3  billion  cut. 

Cut  public  work.s — and  this  I  hate  to 
do  because  I  happen  to  believe  that  pub- 
lic works  tend  to  be  a  capital  expenditure, 
but  because  of  the  times,  cut  them  frrni 
S5  billion  to  $2  billion. 

Yes.  I  am  willing  to  .lave  a  sign  go  up 
on  the  projects  in  my  district  that  .^a.v-. 
■This  project  temporarily  suspended  un- 
til we  put  purchasing  power  back  in  ilie 
dollar." 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
would  applaud  this,  and  would  be  veiy 
liappy  to  .see  it. 
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cut  space  back  from  a  level  of  about 
S5  billion  to  S3.5  billion. 

In  the  Williams-Smathers  amendment 
on  Federal  personnel,  by  looking  at  it  a 
little  bit  there  you  can  save  SI  billion. 

I  have  argued  we  ought  to  review  our 
agricultural  programs  to  help  the  farm- 
ers, but  to  pay  them  through  the  mar- 
ketplace for  producing  rather  than  by 
paying  them  in  this  inefficient  way  to  not 
produce.  This  actually  would  save  S2  bil- 
lion in  tax  money,  which  would  channel 
through  the  private  sector. 

Then  there  is  SI  billion  on  this  that  we 
would  save  on  interest  for  the  Federal 
debt  by  reducing  these  other  expendi- 
tures. 

Actually,  this  totals  up  to  be  more  than 
SI, 5  billion.  There  is  some  redundancy,  I 
want  to  emphasize,  in  cutting  research 
and  development,  and  some  of  the  other 
are-'as  that  have  been  mentioned  such  as 
space.  But  here  is  the  list,  where  we  could 
make  a  beginning  in  cutting  back  these 
expenditures. 

I  am  satisfied,  the  way  things  have 
been  going,  that  the  Executive  is  not 
about  to  tell  the  people  or  the  Congress 
that  he  is  going  to  accept  the  S6  billion 
cut.  and  then  spell  out  where  it  is.  But.  in 
my  judgment,  this  must  be  done,  if  we 
are  going  to  really  h.it  at  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

I  have  one  other  final  point.  Some  of 
the  members  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
iJiopriations  and  others  have  said.  Well. 
tlie  President  just  cannot  continue  to 
.>pend  if  there  is  this  expenditure  cut, 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  succeeding  Pres- 
ident to  cut  back  the  full  amount  because 
we  have  these  laws  on  apportionment  in 
respect  to  appropriations." 

I  have  the  statutes  here  in  front  of 
me  and  I  would  like  and  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  who  may  be  con- 
cerned about  it  will  read  this. 

These  laws  were  not  written  to  solve 
the  problem  I  am  di-scussing  here.  They 
are  good  laws  and  they  were  written 
really  for  eiTiciency  of  administration. 
But  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  an 
Executive  who  is  not  willing — and  who  is 
de.=^irous  of  doing  the  other,  can  go  ahead 
and  do  it  legally. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  could  even  say 
by  moving  these  expenditures  in  this 
way  and  putting  on  all  the  cuts  in  the 
final  8  months  of  this  fiscal  year  or  the 
final  6  months  that  he  would  even  be 
operating  outside  of  the  law  it.^elf. 

But  I  just  want  to  raise  or  discuss  this 
ar-ument  that  I  have  heard  advanced 
because  it  just  will  not  hold  water. 

I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates.  Democrats  and  Repubhcans.  have 
:  '40t  to  start  fighting  for  the  independence 
'■  and  the  integrity  of  the  Congress  itself 
if  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  problem  of 
solving  this  serious  fiscal  crisis  that  con- 
fronts us. 

Increasing  taxes  without  a  real  cut  in 
expenditures  would  damage  and  not 
help. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  I  had 
foraotten  about  that  I  want  to  talk  about. 
1  We  have  .some  people  on  Wall  Street 

and  elsewhere  who  are  trying  to  tell  us 
that  we  in  the  Congress  who  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  package,  including  cut- 


ting expenditures,  are  not  being  fiscally 
responsible  if  we  do  not  go  along. 

Let  me  .say  to  those  leaders,  and  I 
have  been  after  them  for  2  years  to  help 
us  on  where  we  are  going  to  cut — and 
they  have  ducked  every  time  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  the  line  items  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke  I  says  we  must  do — as  I  say,  I 
liave  been  tiding  for  them  to  even  come 
in  and  try  to  get  the  discussion  going 
on  where  to  cut. 

As  you  know,  they  do  not  want  us  to 
cut  foreign  aid  because  they  happen  to 
be  interested,  apparently,  in  iiaving  the 
Government  spend  the  money,  instead 
of  having  it  done  through  the  private 
sector.  Time  after  time  you  can  see  their 
involvement  in  Government  expendi- 
tures, and  why  they  have  a  particular 
reason  for  wanting  greater  Government 
expenditures. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  those  gentlemen 
here  and  now  that  they  have  not  ex- 
hibited the  kind  of  responsibility  that  I 
expected  to  see  from  leaders  of  industry 
in  this  country  when  they  fully  knew 
that  expenditure  excesses  lay  at  the  base 
of  this  inflation.  Simply  passing  the  sur- 
tax will  not  pass  the  tax  on  to  these  in- 
dustrial leaders  as  corporations  are  tax 
collectors  and  not  taxpayers.  Corpora- 
tions simply  collect  taxes  from  the  con- 
sumer by  raising  prices  loecause  they 
have  Ui  make  a  profit.  The  real  tax- 
payers are  the  small  people  throughout 
this  country,  and  they  are  passing  the 
burden  on  to  them. 

I  say  it  is  time  that  they  faced  up  to 
fiscal  responsibility  and  I  would  urge 
them  to  help  us  in  ti-ying  to  get  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
a  statement  that  is  a  binding  statement 
that  he  will  accept  a  86  billion  cut  and 
.spell  out  where  he  will  do  it  and  the 
agreement  that  he  will,  moreover,  do  it 
for  the  full  12-month  period. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  yielded  to  me  because  I  want 
him  to  know  and  the  House  to  know  that 
I  knew  that  he  had  a  special  order  to 
talk  alx)ut  this  fi,scal  responsibility  be- 
fore the  House,  and  I  wanted  to  get  over 
here  and  listen  to  his  dis.sertation.  I 
am  awfully  glad  that  I  did.  I  am  also 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  BuRKEl  entered  into  the 
colloquy  because  I  think  it  helped  to 
bring  out  .some  of  the  points  more 
clearly  so  that  this  could  be  understood 
by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  who  has  led  this  discussion  is 
one  of  the  best  posted  men  on  fiscal  mat- 
ters for  our  Government  as  they  relate 
to  the  economy  that  we  have  in  America. 
I  am  grateful  that  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  am  certainly  grate- 
ful that  he  is  taking  the  time  today  to 
talk  about  this  very,  very  important 
i.ssue  that  involves  us  all.  Indeed.  I  think 
it  involves  the  very  future  of  this  coim- 
try. 

In  regard  to  the  point  that  I  want  to 
make,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me,  that  on  this  side  we  who 


have  criticized  and  justly  so  are  handi- 
capped oftentimes  because  v.e  do  not 
have  the  facilities  with  which  to  work. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  and  that  is  with 
relerence  to  the  minority  staffing. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  the  minority 
.statfmu  situation. 

We  have  a  bill  now  that  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  it  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  which 
will  in  part  resolve  that  question. 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  Congress 
itself  has  not  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
technology  that  is  available  to  us  so  that 
we  can  i)roperly  make  the  different  stud- 
ies that  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  legis- 
late honestly  and  appropriate  and  tax? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  and  I  v  ill  respond 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

First.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  those 
kind  remarks.  The  gentleman  is  a  leader 
and  has  been  a  leader  over  a  iieriod  of 
years  in  tiTing  to  get  adequate  .staffing 
and  not  just  for  the  minority  but  in 
many  respects  for  adequate  staffing  of 
the  committees  themselves. 

On  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we 
do  not  have  a  professional  staff  person 
on  the  great  social  .security  system,  the 
payroll  tax.  and  so  forth.  On  many  of 
our  committees  we  lack  competent  staff. 
Just  this  year  on  the  Committee  on 
Space  the  minority  pleaded  for  staff  so 
that  they  could  come  in  and  present  in 
a  forceful  way  their  point  of  view. 

You  have  noticed  that  I  listed  space 
as  one  of  the  areas  in  which  cuts  could 
be  made.  Incidentally,  President  Eisen- 
hower told  me— and  I  recalled  it  when  he 
refreshed  my  memory— that  the  space 
program  was  started  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Incidentally,  those 
who  say  that  the  Republicans  are  not  for 
thing.s — I  have  about  concluded  that  the 
things  we  are  for  happen  to  be  so  large 
that  you  tend  to  forget  them.  They  are 
space,  atomic  energy,  for  example,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  threat  90-10 
Federal  highway  program,  and  all  of 
the.se  things. 

Getting  back  to  space.  President  Elsen- 
hower told  me  that  they  originally  pro- 
jected a  space  proeram  at  a  $2.8  billion 
level  for  about  a  10-year  period.  Well,  it 
went  up  to  $5.5.  I  think  we  ran — not  out 
of  money  but  out  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. You  can  pay  a  fellow  the  salary  of 
a  scientist  or  an  engineer,  but  that  does 
not  make  htm  one.  In  fact,  it  will  foul  up 
your  program.  But  this  was  to  be  a  level 
of  expenditure  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
can  see  reasons  why  it  properly  increased 
some,  but  my  suggestion  of  cutting  it 
back  to  S3.5  billion  is  based  upon  an  im- 
provement in  the  program  as  well  as  ac- 
tually getting  in  and  doing  something 
about  our  Federal  deficits. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on  his  very 
instructive  economic  analysis.  I  could  not 
help  but  be  intrigued,  myself,  with  the 
comparison  to  the  situation  in  New  York 
City,  where  my  predecessor,  your  friend. 
Congressman  John  Lindsay  from  the 
nth  District,  when  he  took  office  as  may- 
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or  of  the  city  of  New  York,  found  that 
the  previous  Democratic  administration 
had  mortgaged  the  future  in  terms  of  fis- 
cal expenditures.  He  was  then  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  up  not  only  for 
the  current  operating  expense  but  also 
for  that  which  had  already  been  spent. 
And  that  could  very  well  happen  here  if 
we  get  a  Republican  president. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  observation.  Indeed  it  is  true. 

My  final  remarks  are  these:  I  said  in 
the  beginning  of  the  conference  that  I 
was  withdrawing  my  support  from  the 
tax  increase  which  I  had  given  over  a 
period  of  2  years,  contingent  upon  ex- 
penditure cuts,  because  the  administra- 
tion had  horsed  this  around  to  the  point 
at  which  they  had  escaped  the  discipline 
for  fiscal  1968.  which  was  so  important. 
Now  we  are  smiply  talking  about  fiscal 
1969.  Even  now  the  administration  will 
not  spell  out  the  details  of  expenditure 
cuts.  I  made  the  remark  back  last  Sep- 
tember that  I  thought  the  President  did 
not  want  a  tax  increase,  that  he  wanted 
a  whipping  boy.  somebody  to  blame  for 
the  inflation  and  the  serious  fiscal  prob- 
lems. I  .said  ■Now.  there  is  only  one  date 
for  everyone  to  have  in  mind,  those  who 
want  to  correct  this  fiscal  picture,  and 
that  date  is  November."  The  people  of 
this  country-  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
cast  their  ballot  in  judgment  between  a 
fiscal  policy  that  has  produced  these 
kinds  of  results  and.  hopefully,  the  fiscal 
policy  that  I  would  like  to  see.  Let  us  only 
hope  that  people  in  Europe  do  not  want 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  us  in  the 
intervening  months.  The  reason  they  are 
not  cashing  in  the  S34  billion  against  the 
Sll  billion  of  gold  we  still  have  left  is 
that  they,  too,  know  that  there  is  an 
election  in  November  and  they  think  that 
the  American  people  are  going  to  throw 
out  of  office  an  administration  that  not 
only  cannot  balance  a  budget  but.  vei-y 
clearly,  do^s  not  want  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  .vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


HORATIO  ALGER  AWARD  TO 
KENNETH  J.  KING,  SR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  sen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Feighan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  has  made  America  the 
greatest  nation  and  culture  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  the  firm  belief  that 
no  matter  how  humble  his  beginnings, 
a  man  may  rise  to  whatever  heights  his 
talent  and  abilitv  can  carry  him. 

The  annual  Horatio  Alger  Awards  of 
the  American  Schools  and  Colleges  As- 
sociation is  given  to  men  and  women 
who  exemplify  success  stories  in  this 
ureat  American  tradition  for  achieve- 
ment under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  of  Cleveland  are  pleased  that 
Kenneth  J.  King.  Sr.,  president  of  Kenny 
Kings  Family  Restaurants  in  northern 
Ohio,  will  receive  this  honor  which  is 
being  conferred  upon  him  tonight,  at 
ceremonies  in  the  Starlight  Room  of  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  by 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 


Mr.  King,  who  began  his  working  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  10  in  his  hometown  of 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  has  risen  to  the 
presidency  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
chain  of  restaurants  and  drive-ins  in 
northern  Ohio  bearing  his  name. 

Ten  other  national  figures  will  receive 
the  Horatio  Alger  Award  along  with 
Mr.  King.  Among  them  will  be  Arthur 
Goldberg.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.: 
another  man  to  whom  Cleveland  owes 
allegiance.  Bob  Hope;  Walter  D.  Behlen, 
chairman,  Behlen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Columbus,  Nebr.;  Marvin  Chandler. 
chairman  and  president.  Northern  Illi- 
nois Gas  Co..  Aurora.  111.;  George  S. 
Halas.  owner  and  coach,  Chicago  Bears 
Football  Club:  Wallace  E.  Johnson,  pres- 
ident. Holiday  Inns  of  America.  Inc.: 
Charles  W.  Lubin,  chairman.  Kitchens  of 
Sara  Lee.  Deerfield,  111.:  Tl-iomas  W. 
Moore,  group  vice  president.  American 
Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.:  W  Dewey  Pres- 
ley, president.  First  National  Bank  in 
Dallas:  Dr.  Margaret  Durham  Robey, 
president.  Southern  Seminary  and  Jun- 
ior College,  Buena  Vista,  Va..  and  Joseph 
Timan.  president.  Horizon  Land  Corp., 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

Mr.  King  is  the  only  restaurateur  to 
receive  the  award.  The  Horatio  Alger 
Awards  get  their  name  from  the  "rags 
to  riches"  success  stories  of  the  fictional 
Horatio  Alger  novels  of  yesteryear.  Tliese 
"dime"  novels  held  to  the  theme  that  a 
poor  boy  could  overcome  humble  begin- 
nings and  win  fame  and  fortune  through 
hard  work,  honesty,  thrift,  and  deter- 
mination. Recipients  of  the  bronze 
plaque  awards  are  selected  annually  by 
ballots  distributed  to  500  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  King's  first  job  was  delivering 
shoes  for  a  hometown  merchant  and 
carrying  two  pap)er  routes.  His  father's 
death  forced  him  to  drop  out  of  high 
school  to  help  support  his  widowed 
mother,  four  brothers,  sister,  and  aunt. 
He  did  this  with  a  succession  of  jobs 
ranging  from  soda  fountain  clerk,  con- 
struction helper,  boilerraakers  helper, 
imderstudy  to  a  tobacco  buyer,  shoe 
salesman,  and  hotdog  stand  operator.  In 
spite  of  depression  years  wages  of  as  low 
as  21 1 4  cents  per  hour,  he  managed  to 
add  to  his  education  by  enrolling  part 
time  at  Campbell  Junior  College,  in 
North  Carolina. 

Coming  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  1932  in 
search  of  regular  employment,  he  started 
in  the  restaurant  business  working  as  a 
dishwasher  and  counterman  for  one 
shift  and  spending  another  .shift,  each 
day,  at  no  pay,  to  learn  restaurant  cook- 
ing. From  1933  to  1944  he  worked  for  as 
little  as  S12  per  week  and  as  much  as  12 
hours  per  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Finally,  in  1944,  with  meager  savings, 
he  started  his  first  restaiu-ant.  In  20 
years  the  chain  has  grown  to  18  units 
in  northern  Ohio,  doing  business  in  ex- 
cess of  S5  million  a  year.  He  now  heads 
five  corporations — four  in  the  restaurant 
field  and  one  in  franchising. 

In  spite  of  long  hours  and  difficult  be- 
ginnings, Kenny  King  has  spent  much 
of  his  time,  talent,  and  money  helping 
others.  He  has  worked  for  years  with  the 
rehabilitation    of    ex-convicts    and    al- 


coholics. At  least  2  days  a  week  is  de- 
voted to  "in  the  field"  assistance. 

A  great  believer  in  youth,  he  lias 
helped  scores  of  young  people  to  com- 
plete their  college  education  or  to  .■-tart 
businesses.  His  companies  have  produced 
hundreds  of  teachers,  doctors,  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women. 

He  is  active  in  the  Independent  College 
Fund,  the  Presidents  Club  of  John  Car- 
roll University.  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  numerous  youth  and  educational  or- 
ganizations. 

His  charitable  works,  while  kept  as  pri- 
vate as  possible,  are  legion.  A  deeply  reli- 
gious man,  he  tithes  to  his  church  and 
charity.  He  devotes  much  effort  to  wel- 
fare, hospital,  and  social  agencies,  and  is 
active  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  other  inter- 
group  agencies. 

His  personal  philosophy  is  wrapped  up 
in  two  guidelines.  "God  is  my  silent  pan- 
:ier."  and  'Give  everyone  a  chance." 

Mr.  King  and  hi.s  wife.  Zella,  have  lour 
children.  Mrs.  Donald  Springer,  Ken- 
!ieth  J.  King.  Jr.,  twin.s  Diane  and  Donna, 
and  eight  grandchildren.  He  resides  at 
3237  Fox  Hollow  Drive.  Pepper  Pike. 
Ohio. 


SELF-HELP  FOR  THE  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  GoodellI  ;s 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Vr.e 
urban  affairs  task  force  of  the  Republi- 
can planning  and  research  committee 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  an  inspira- 
tional, realistic,  and  rirovocative  state- 
:nent  by  Dr.  Thomas  Matthew,  the  presi- 
dent of  an  organization  known  as  'he 
National  Economic  Growth  and  Recon- 
struction Organization — NEGRO.  He 
talks  of  self-help  for  the  poor  in  a  mean- 
ingful way — a  way  that  truly  involves  the 
impoverished  in  our  land  with  dignity, 
hope,  and  opportunity.  I  commend  his 
message  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
shall  read  them  into  the  Record  at  ti^:.': 
point: 

St.atement  by  Thom.^s  W  Matthew.  MD. 
President  of  NEGRO  i  Nation.^l  Economic 
Growth  \nd  REcoNSTRrcTiON'  Org.\ni;m- 
TioN).    Before    the    L'rban    Affairs    T^sk 

Force      op      the      REPrBLICAN      CoNFERENf.E, 

May  14.  1968 

Not  since  the  Clvl!  War  has  so  much  atten- 
tion been  given  to  the  plight  of  the  Neero 
In  America.  Headlines  greet  each  new  pro- 
posal to  solve  hi.s  problem.  Many  concerned 
American,<;  have  been  surprised  and  be\v:i- 
dered  by  NEGRO'S  attack  on  what  appear.^  ti 
them  to  be  reasonable  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  and  poverty  Unfor- 
tunately, these  proposals  are  only  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  programs  designed  to  end  i^'"'- 
erty  for  all  but  the  Negro. 

The  New  Deal  with  its  public  works  pro- 
grams was  a  noble  idea  and  an  economic 
springboard  for  the  majority  of  Americans 
but  not  for  Negroes.  The  War  on  Povertv  i= 
the  Great  Society's  answer,  but  the  scorched 
i-arth  of  Detroit,  Newark,  and  Washington 
has  convinced  us  all  of  Its  failure  to  lielp 
appreciably  the  black  poor.  Now,  civil  rieiits 
leaders,  with  great  sincerity,  have  come  fon'n 
with  a  new  panacea.  This  nostrum  com- 
pounded specifically  to  cure  Negro  poverty 
is  designed  so  as  to  treat  everything  except 
the   Illness   It  Is  advertised   to  cure.   Almost 
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every  other  group  In  America  would  benefit 
except  for  the  hard  core  Negro  unemployed. 

The  lack  of  success  of  each  succeeding  wel- 
fare program  rests  with  what  they  share  In 
common,  the  assumption  that  the  causes  of 
poverty  for  all  people  is  the  same,  and  there- 
fore, what  will  eliminate  poverty  for  one 
group  of  Americans  will  do  It  for  the  other. 
But,  poverty  Is  like  pneumonia  and  every 
physician  knows  that  until  he  identifies  the 
specific  agent,  his  therapy  Is,  at  best,  a  hit 
or  miss  affair. 

The  now  apparently  perennial  summer 
riots  are  symptoms  widely  known  but  little 
understood.  They  say  that  the  "black  masses" 
believe  that  the  American  society  has  the 
power  to  help  but  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
has  not  reached  them.  This  recognition  has 
brought  about  a  new  rash  of  proposals,  some 
noble  some  punitive,  but  all  designed  to 
treat  the  wrong  disease 

Negro  poverty  is  distinct  and  imlque 
enough  to  set  it  apart  from  all  other  types 
of  povery  For  the  Negro  poverty  is  a  com- 
plex disorder.  For  the  rest  of  America,  pov- 
erty Is  a  simple  malady  which  can  be  cured 
by  the  infusion  of  employment.  The  roots 
of  Negro  poverty  are  cultural  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic. tJntil  this  nation  recognizes  the  dif- 
ference and  designs  programs  specifically 
designed  to  deal  with  the  unique  Negro  prob- 
lem, all  efforts,  no  matter  how  well  financed 
or  managed,  will  fall. 

Black  Americans  are  essentially  two  dif- 
ferent people.  They  ran  be  differentiated  by 
the  dominance  of  the  two  cultures  character- 
istic of  the  black  man  in  America,  emanci- 
pated culture  and  slave  culture.  Few  of  us 
could  be  considered  completely  emancipated, 
but,  unfortunately  some  of  us  are  still  too 
much  victims  of  the  slave  culture  It  is  still 
possible  to  encounter  the  American  black 
man  who  functions  in  a  culture  identical 
with  that  of  an  early  eighteenth  century, 
well  domesticated,  chattel  slave. 

Our  reason  for  encouraging  a  discussion  of 
slave  culture  at  this  time  is  the  current 
flurry  of  headline-catching  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  racial  crisis.  Rather  than  dealing 
with  root  causes,  these  proposals  are  designed 
to  prevent  riot.  The  obvious  seems  to  be  for- 
(jotten:  Making  riots  unnecessary  is  the  best 
prevention.  At  all  costs,  we  must  prevent  any 
further  frustrations  in  the  nation's  ghettos 
caused  by  new  hopes  and  inevitable  disap- 
pointments. 

Not  since  1831.  when  Nat  Turner,  the 
slave,  staged  his  bloody  rebellion,  has  white 
America  been  so  concerned  about  how  the 
Negro  people  should  live.  Over  a  century 
has  passed,  but  the  cause  for  this  concern 
is  the  same.  The  black  man  has  placed  in 
Jeopardy,  the  physical  safety  of  white  per- 
sons and  threatened  the  status  quo.  Nat 
Turner's  activity  was  deemed  a  rebellion 
while  the  racial  outbreaks  of  the  last  three 
years  have  been  called  riots.  But.  in  both 
cases,  violence  was  perpetrated  by  blacks 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  both  the  lives 
and  property  of  white  people. 

The  similarity  is  so  striking  that  author. 
William  Styron,  has  reconstructed  the  Nat 
Turner  rebellion  into  a  vivid  semi-fictional 
novel.  It  is  his  contention  that  his  readers 
can  better  understand  current  racial  events 
from  his  historical  recreation.  Indeed,  white 
America  should  note  carefully  the  common 
factor  in  the  rebellion  of  1831  and  the  riots 
of  the  1960s,  i.e.  the  motivation. 

Broken  promises  are  the  cardinal  excit- 
ants to  violence  Nat  Turner  and  the  "grass 
roots  Negro"  of  today  have  eaten  of  the  same 
bitter  fruit. 

The  nation's  policymakers  fashioned  a 
massive  federal  program  to  end  forever  pov- 
erty In  America,  the  War  on  Poverty!  The 
poor  of  America  were  to  expect  an  Improved 
standard  of  living.  The  grass-roots  Negro 
took  this  promise  literally  and  he  had  good 
reason  for  optimism.  For  the  first  time,  mil- 
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iujius  I  1  dollars  were  being  poured  into  his 
community  to  improve  his  economic  status. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  found  out  that 
little  of  the  millions  spent  would  ever  reach 
the  people  of  poverty.  Administrative  costs 
consiuned  anti-poverty  funds  before  they 
could  ever  benefit  the  poor.  Once  again,  the 
grass  roots  Negro  had  reason  to  feel  be- 
trayed. 

It  Is  because  so  many  white  people  believe 
that  the  perennial  riots  are  a  prodrome  to 
a  possible  all-out  black  violent  rebellion 
that  they  are  attempting  to  offer  ways  for  its 
prevention.  However,  in  the  zeal  for  suc- 
cess (and  at  times  to  gain  the  public  favor 
that  accrues  to  a  heroi.  some  proposals  are 
promoted  that  are  not  designed  to  accom- 
;)lish  their  stated  goal.  Generally,  this  oc- 
curs because  the  proponents  do  not  really 
xinderstand  the  complexities  of  the  Negro 
people's  problem.  With  each  attempt  that 
starts  out  with  lofty  goals  (so  much  so,  that 
hardly  a  person  would  want  to  cast  cold 
water  on  It  before  it  has  been  tried ) .  and 
then  falls,  the  Negro  masses  perceive  a 
broken  promise.  Feeling  betrayed,  they  only 
become  more  hostile  towards  white  people — 
the  symbols  of  the  power  structure  that 
denies   them  freedom. 

Each  of  the  disappointments  occurs  be- 
cause the  proposal  Is  not  geared  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  needs  of  the  Negro  masses  Un- 
fortunately, many  proposals  are  well  de- 
signed to  help  one  part  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion, and  yet.  leave  imfulfllled.  tht  needs  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  greatest  promises 
were  made  Ironically,  the  group  helped  is 
the  one  called  upon  to  advise  white  leaders 
rather  than  the  group  that  the  white  com- 
munltv  fears  most  for  Us  rebellious  poten- 
tial. 

The  anti-poverty  program  Is  a  case  in 
point.  It  was  publicized  as  a  war  against 
poverty  The  promise  was  clearly  made  that 
it  was  to  eradicate  poverty  The  programs 
developed,  however,  were,  in  fact,  respond- 
ing to  the  problems  of  the  "black  bourgolse  ". 
In  the  terminology  of  E.  B.  DuBois.  the  "tal- 
ented tenth"  had  skills  and  were  ready  to 
work  with  those  skills  If  only  a  Job  oppor- 
tunity was  provided.  TTils  Is  the  theme  that 
the  Urban  League,  through  its  "Skills  Bank" 
program  has  been  advocating.  The  NAACP 
promotes  the  same  theme  but  uses  the  legal 
vehicle  of  breaking-down  barriers  of  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Both  of  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  needed  but  It  Is  essential 
to  note  that  they  only  meet  the  needs  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  Negroes  who  have 
skills  or  reasonable  education.  "Vet.  the  Anti- 
poverty  Program  was  widely  advertized  as 
being  the  vehicle  to  help  the  poor;  sometimes 
euphemistically  called  the  under  privileged, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  unskilled,  or  Just  the 
grass  roots  Negro. 

.\s  a  consequence,  the  many  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  federal  agency  called  the 
"Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lO.E.O.l. 
have  been  a  great  success  for  the  Negro  mid- 
dle class.  In  a  great  measure,  there  is  almost 
no  difference  between  the  significant  effects 
of  the  W  PA  during  the  depression  and  the 
OEO  of  the  1960s  They  both  made  Jobs  for 
people  who  were  quite  able  from  .i  psy- 
chological, physical,  and  skill  standpoint 
Neither  one  made  provisions  for  the  so  called, 
"unemployables".  The  only  basic  difference 
between  WPA  and  OEO  Is  that  the  WPA  made 
jobs  for  the  employable  xinemployed.  whereas 
the  OEO  upgraded  the  skillful  Negro  to  a  Job 
level  that  more  accurately  reflects  his  edu- 
cational achievements.  The  college  graduate 
was  taken  from  running  an  elevator  rr  a 
stock  clerk's  job  or  serving  as  a  department 
store  saleswoman  and  placed  in  a  white  col- 
lar position.  This  is  precisely  what  the  older 
Negro  organizations  were  asking  to  be  done 
so  as  not  to  "waste  the  manpower  reserves 
of  our  nation". 

Of  course,  not  all  the  white  collar  jobs  of 


the  anti-poverty  program  went  to  Negro  em- 
ployables. As  a  mailer  of  fact,  there  were 
more  white  employees  than  Negro,  even  when 
the  specific  projects  involved  essentially  non- 
whlie  populations. 

What  then  of  the  poor  Negro  who  Is  truly 
disadvantaged?  He  Is  informed  by  the  news 
media  that  millions  of  dollars  ^ire  appro- 
priated to  help  htm.  yet,  his  state  of  poverty 
is  not  being  changed.  He  liears  about,  or  sees. 
Negroes  working  In  the  anil-poverty  program 
with  high-paying  jobs  moving  away  from 
hlni  Into  suburbia. 

The  best  that  the  adult  poor  Negro  Is  ot- 
fered  is  various  forms  of  chaniv  The  \ouiig 
people  are  Induced  to  take  jobs  that  are  not 
intended  to  lead  anywhere  but  only  to  keep 
idle  hands  from  being  the  devils  workshop. 
Some  of  the  young  are  taken  out  of  the 
poverty  environment  by  placing  them  in  the 
armed  services  or  in  the  Job  Corps  ramps 
Eventually,  the  word  from  antl-Viclam  war 
sources  reaches  the  young  ghetto  dwellers 
that  the  army  is  designed  for  black  genocide 
and  that  it  Is  almost  certain  death  to  go 
into  the  armed  services.  He  hears,  via  the 
grapevine,  that  the  Job  Corps  is  only  a  place 
that  serves  to  ease  you  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Disadvantaged  people  In  the  ghetto  no 
longer  get  into  the  anti-poverty  program  so 
as  to  have  something  happen  that  will  en- 
able the  Individual  to  be  self-supporting 
in  the  future.  Rather,  the  object  becomes 
a  matter  of  living  only  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  anti-pov- 
erty program  provide  "bread"  for  the  dally 
needs.  When  it  ceases  to  do  this,  then  the 
vmderprlvlleged  ghetto  dweller  feels  beset 
upon.  He  has  already  learned  that  every- 
body who  is  getting  something  in  the  antl- 
poveny  program  is  getting  it  because  of  his 
poverty.  He  cannot  pass  the  standards  for  a 
real  Job.  Hence,  this  poor  person  quickly 
learns  to  threaten  or  actually  make  good 
enough  threats  to  force  the  authorities  into 
providing  him  with  a  'make-do"  Job. 

In  this  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  job,  he 
can  "hustle",  i.e.  come  to  work  when  he 
pleases,  have  a  friend  punch  the  time  clock 
for  liim.  or  if  his  supervisor  Is  on  the  "take", 
pay  to  be  marked  as  working  full  time,  when 
in  reality  he  only  works  a  friction  of  those 
hours.  The  whoie  anti-poverty  i)rogram  Is 
.seen  as  a  grand  hustle  for  all  involved  The 
only  difference  he  sees  between  himself  and 
those  more  skilled  Is  that  they  c.ui  cet  more 
money  Too  often,  the  obvious  point  is 
missed,  that  with  more  education  and  skill, 
one  is  entitled  to  more  pay  and  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement.  This  lesson  Is  missed 
because  the  ghetto  youth  sees  unskilled 
people  shake  down  anti-poverty  programs 
for  high  salaries. 

The  black  masses,  like  computers,  patient- 
ly store  up  the  daily  memories  of  despair 
and  suffering.  Becaure  they  are  not  new  ex- 
periences, there  is  no  outcry  Even  the  most 
persuasive  militant  cannot  move  the  Negro 
masses  from  the  states  of  resignation  if  all 
he  has  to  offer  is  an  exhortation.  But.  even 
the  mediocre  speaker  Is  able  to  make  this 
mass  come  alive  with  the  offer  of  hOF>e.  AI- 
ihoufth  the  grass  roots  may  appear  apathetic, 
the  people  never  cease  to  preserve  a  sensi- 
tive area  of  hope.  Once  that  hope  is  aroused, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  delivery  of  what 
the  people  were  given  to  expect  If  not  like 
a  dormant  volcano  activated,  a  violent  erup- 
tion eventually  occurs.  It  is  notable  to  see 
the  blind  fury  generated  by  some  nf  the 
mildest  looking  individuals  on  a  pay  day 
when  the  poor  are  told  that  the  funds  are 
delayed  a  day  or  so  This  same  rage  explodes 
Into  a  riot  when  the  black  masses  are  dis- 
appointed by  a  broken  promise  that  leaves 
them  with  no  choice  but  to  return  to  their 
old  state  of  despair. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  a  single  broken  promise 
that   causes    an    o^fburst.    Rather,    the    ac- 
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cumulated   memories  of  dally   suffering  are  lea,  he  must  become  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
like  data   processed   Items,  delivered   by   the  fluence   of    the   slave   cultrre. 
stimulus  of  the  "straw  that  tips  the  balance".  It  Ls  not  the  purpose  of  this  ?t.itement  to 

present  an  analysis  of  slave  culture  per  se, 

A  NEW  DIRECTION  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  necessarjT  that  we  clearly  see  the 

To   avoid   further   disappointment   to   the  mechanism   of   how   this   particular   culture 

poor,  a  new  approach  must  be  undertaken,  perpetuates  poverty.  Further.  tVie  Intent  is  to 

if.    indeed,    they    are    to    become    gainfully  emphasize  that  if  poverty  amdng  the  Negro 

employed.  is  to  be  eliminated,  a  special  program  which 

Tlie  essence  of  the  new  apprpach   is   the  is  resjxynslve  to  the  peculiar  Arfterican  recial 

acceptance  of  the  concept  that  there  are  dif-  problem  must  be  established, 

ferent  etiological   types  of  unemployed  per-  xo  attempt  a  solution   to  poverty  of  the 

sons.  The  remedy  will  be  designed  to  meet  Megro  by  assuming  tliat  a  war  on  poverty  in 

the    needs   of   the   type  of   \inemployed   in-  general  will  suffice  Is  to  Ignore  history    The 


volved.  The  basic  etiological  types  of  unem- 
ployed are: 

1.  Market  unemployed. 

2.  Unskilled   unemployed. 

3.  Attltudlnally  unemployed. 

4.  Medically  unemployed 


great  l.ibor  movement  in  the  United  States 
was  to  serve  all  workers,  but  instead,  it  moved 
on  and  excluded  the  defenseless  black  la- 
borer. The  welfare  programs  of  the  New  Deal 
w«ire  designed  to  help  people  In  the  economic 
depression  but,  again,  the  Negro  citizen  was 


Market  Unemploi/ed.  are  persons  who  qual-  not  fully  taken  along  to  enjoy  the  booming 

Ify   In   all   respects   to  work   but   for   whom  post   World   War   economy.   Already,   in    the 

there   are  no  jobs   available.  These  persons  Great  Society's  "War  on  Poverty"  we  see  the 

are  usually  the  byproducts  of  a  depression  repetition  of   the   Negro   being   left   behind, 

of  the  general  economy  or  the  economy  of  While  all  other  groups,  such  as  the   Appa- 

selectlve  industrial  areas.  lachlan  poor  and  the  new  Immigrants  from 

Unf:killcd  Unemployed,  are  persons  who  are  Eastern  Europe  or  Spanish  America  rapidly 

anxious  to  work  but  have  not  the  skills  for  are  being  projected  into  the  main  stream  of 

available  Jobs.  our  country's   life,   the  Negro  riots  Just  for 

AtUiudinal  Vnrmploned.  are  persons  who  make-do   welfare  Jobs 


itre  devioid  of  any  compelling  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  work.  Tills  condition  is  cultural 
rather  than  biological  in  origin.  Because  It 
begins  from  childhood,  there  is  an  expected 
-'jncomltant  lack  of  skills  The  difflcult-to- 
manage  school  child  may  be  the  youthful 
stage  of  the  attltudlnally  unemployed 
(granted  that  there  are  also  other  causes 
for  a  dlfflcult-to-manage  school  child).  The 
attltudlnally  unemployed,  as  used  here.  Is 
presumed  to  be  essentially  healthy  physically, 
psychologically,  and  mentally.  He  is  particu- 
larly psychologically  Intact  and  mentally 
adequate  when  evaluated  within  the  context 
of  his  usual  cultural  milieu.  The  result  Is  that 
this  Individual  cannot  work,  even  at  jobs  re- 
quiring no  skill  because  for  truly  Innocent 
reasons,  he  has  no  will  to  work, 

Mrdiculli;  Unemployed,  are  individuals  who 
are  too  old  or  too  young,  who  are  mentally 
deficient.  Dr  who  have  a  psychological  illness. 
This  psychologically  damaged  person  dlfferg 
from  the  attltudlnally  unemployed  because' 
he  would  be  Judged  abnormal  when  tested 
even  by  .standards  common  to  his  usual 
environment 

It  is  self-evTdent  th.it  to  employ  the  mar- 
jcet  or  imskilled  unemployed,  there  must  be 
more  jobs  created  in  the  first  case  and  skill- 
training  programs  In  the  second  instance. 
The  medically  unemployed  require  specific 
therapy  for  the  illness.  Youth  and  elderll- 
ness  are  simply  factors  relevant  to  age.  The 
attltudlnally  unemployed,  however,  ire  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
separate  entity. 

Because  attltudlnally  unemployed  persons 
have  not  been  clinically  Isolated,  or  at  least 
Identified  as  such,  much  frustration  has  oc- 
curred from  the  vanous  utterapts  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  among  the  poor. 
Obviously,  for  the  market  and  unskilled  un- 
employed the  wide  range  of  prc^rams  in  the 
New  Deal  and  Great  Society  have  l>een  quite 
relevant  In  spite  of  the  success  of  these  pro- 
srams.  the  statistics  for  the  unemployed 
Negro  seem  not  to  Improve  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  is  better  illustrated  when 
we  note  that  the  New  York  City  lower  east- 
side  Jewish  and  Italian  poor  have  improved 
socioeconomically  with  each  generation, 
while  no  such  consistent  claim  can  be  made 
for  Harlem  or  any  other  Negro  ghetto.  It  Is 
now  being  suggested  that  difference  Is  that 
too  great  a  part  of  the  Negro  population  func- 
tions out  of  a  culture  that  is  different  enough 
from  other  ethnic  groups  as  to  cause  this  re- 
siUt. 

If  any  observer  is  to  understand  why  the 
Negro  problem  of  poverty  is  very  distinctly  a 
separate  issue  that  must  be  deaJt  with  apart 
from  the  poverty  of  any  other  group  In  Amer- 


The  time  has  come  for  the  country  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  special  na- 
tional problem  which  transcends  Just  the 
matter  of  poverty.  It  Is  the  task  of  socio-eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  a  whole  people  .  .  . 
It  Is  the  job  of  restoring  an  Identity  and  a 
personal  feeling  of  belonging  to  someone. 
The  concept  of  family  Is  vacuous  unless  there 
are  people  with  whom  one  relates.  Economics 
is  one  aspect  of  what  is  needed  but  a  new 
psychological  reference  is  just  as  Important. 
Tlie  Negro  must  have  an  Identity.  He  must 
replace  the  slave  culture  with  a  new  set  of 
values  based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  his 
own  worth. 

HARD-CORE     UNEMPLOYED 

'vVhat  is  needed  in  programming  for  the 
hard  core  unemployed.  Before  discussing  such 
activities,  however.  It  Is  necessary  to  define 
the  hard  core  unemployed — only  n  small  por- 
tion of  which  is  on  public  welfare.  They  fall 
into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Persons  excluded  from  jobs  because  of 
past  criminal  record. 

2.  Drug  addicts  (narcotics  or  alcohol). 

3.  Public  welfare  recipients  with  slave  cul- 
tural traits. 

4.  School  drop-outs  with  slave  cultural 
traits. 

5.  Prison  Inmates  ready  for  parole  if  em- 
plojTnent  was  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  persons  who  have 
criminal  records  can  be  good  workers  ;'nd 
may  have  certain  advantages  over  the  other 
slave  cultured  by  being  more  attltudlnally 
ready  for  employment.  They  may  even  possess 
a  skill  learned  in  prison. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC_C.ROWTH  AND  RECONSTRUC- 
TION   ORGANIZATION     (NEGRO) 

As  Stated  previously,  as  attitudlnal  prob- 
lems exist  as  a  basis  for  unemployment  there 
is  a  need  for  more  than  just  job  training 
and  purely  economic  considerations  such  as 
guaranteed  wages.  It  is  precisely  this  aware- 
ness that  caused  NEGRO  to  be  developed.  The 
experimental  and  study  stages  began  in  1957 
and  were  developed  into  a  pilot  project  under 
the  Interfaith  Health  Association  (IHA) 
which.  In  1966.  evolved  in  its  program  form 
as  NEGRO. 

The  primary  objects  of  NEGRO  are: 

1.  To  assist  with  others  In  the  projection 
of  the  Negro  people  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

2.  To  promote  and  coordinate  on  a  na- 
tional basis  local  community  Negro  self-help 
programs. 

3.  To  promote  a  Negro  controlled  economy 
to   support   self-help   programs. 

4.  To  conduct  a  national  NEGRO  Bond 
drive  for  program  capitalization. 


a.  To  promote  a  positive  Negro  culture  to 
eliminate  eventually  all  tr.i'-es  of  .«lave  cul- 
ture, developing  group  identity  and  pride 

6  To  serve  us  a  bridge  between  the  privi- 
leged and  less  privileged  Negro. 

The  programs  of  NEGRO  are  both  s.xial 
and  economic.  They  are  Intended  to  Involve 
the  facets  of  total  living  of  the  Negro  peoplp 
In  America.  Because  of  the  urgent  need, 
priority  of  efforts  is  given  to  more  soclo- 
economlcally  deprived  members  of  the  group. 
We  build  from  the  bottom  up".  If  the  least 
of  us  Is  enabled  to  be  self-supporting,  then 
the  more  privileged  of  us  will  certiinly  do 
well. 

The  social  programs  of  NEGRO  cover  a 
wide  range  A  person  becomes.  In  effect  :i 
member  by  working  for  or  participating  m 
programs  or  by  supporting  the  organlzaii<m 
by  buying  NEGRO  Bonds.  In  spite  of  the  clear 
intent  to  further  Negro  self-help  efforts. 
benefits  are  also  extended  to  non-Negrnps 
who  avail  themselves  of  our  services  .end 
facilities.  An  active  social  service  department 
is  maintained  with  experienced  graduate 
social  workers  supervising  a  number  of  train- 
ees and  case  aids.  Vocational  guidance,  edu- 
cational counseling,  personal  budgeting' 
family  counseling,  job  placement,  scholarsiuii 
support,  and  providing  housing  for  the  home- 
less, are  among  the  variety  of  social  servlre 
activities. 

Group  sessions  are  used  informally  to  sup- 
port the  group  concept  and  spirit.  This  ha.s 
therapeutic  effects  for  persons  in  need  of 
belonging  to  something  or  having  the  sup- 
port of  someone  Both  Interpersonal  contarr 
and  group  methods  are  the  means  of  settling 
rultural  problems. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  total  living  social 
approach  is  evidenced  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  youths  who  remain  exposed  to  our 
program  eventually  develop  the  educational 
"bug".  It  is  becoming  the  in-thlng  for  high- 
school  students  to  talk  about  going  to  coUcEe. 
School  is  an  accepted  norm  and  new-conior-; 
begin  to  sense  it  .'.nd  measure  themselvfs 
against  the  standards  set  by  prevailing  at'i- 
tudes.  This  attitude  is  coupled  with  the  con- 
cern for  group  pride. 

Each  person  benefiting  from  NEGRO'.- 
many  projects  are  encouraged  to  be  awaro 
of  group  identitv  and  the  aim  to  provide 
each  person  with  opportunities  for  upward 
socio-economic  mobility.  Contrary  to  the 
more  traditional  training  programs.  NEGRO 
attempts  to  set  an  atmosphere  of  concerr; 
for  the  group  while  helping  each  individual 
with   his  own   special  Interests. 

Besides,  the  more  formal  social  programs 
and  special  services  such  as  legal  aid.  personal 
loans,  and  financial  credit  references,  there 
is  a  steady  current  of  influencing  the  values 
and  attitudes  of  those  coming  In  contact 
with  the  program  This  is  the  most  Important 
portion  of  NEGRO.  Without  it.  our  activities 
would  degenerate  into  a  simple  economic 
program  with  personal  :inancial  gain  bciiir; 
the  only  concern. 

Instead,  individuals  gradually  become  more 
group  oriented  .and  thereby  feel  more  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  the  back  up 
to  help  them  In  their  personal  aspirations 
There  is  a  "big  daddy"  type  reassurance  :  "r 
persons  who  formerly  assumed  that  nobodv 
cared.  Having  a  group  behind  them  no'.v 
makes  them  feel  a  sense  of  belonging.  It  i= 
at  this  point  that  individuals  get  "hooked" 
into  an  attitudlnal  "addiction". 

Because  they  want  to  belong,  they  becon.e 
receptive  to  the  prevailing  attitudes  and  val- 
ues of  the  group.  The  fact  of  their  being 
Negro  is  so  obvious,  they  have  an  easy  symbol 
anund  which  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  group.  This  further  reinforces  the  indi- 
vidual's attachment  to  the  program.  It  is  a-= 
if  the  reasoning  is:  "This  is  my  group  so  I 
belong,  therefore,  if  I  belong,  this  is  the  way 
I  think  and  behave." 

This  attitudlnal  development  occurs  ;n 
such  subtle  ways  and  in  unbelievable  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  places.  It  is  almost  a  can- 
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vou-top-me  game  listening  to  individUHls 
ielling  how  they  spread  the  "gospel"  to  a 
Negro  taxi  driver  who  was  aghast  and  then 
said  he  wanted  to  be  affiliated.  Or  there  is 
the  Monday  moriilng  story  of  the  new  drug 
addicts  coming  in  for  treatment  because  they 
heard  the  word  while  trying  to  find  a  fix  in 
the  black  ghettocs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
uible  is  from  a  "black  bourgoise"  brother  who 
feels  a  new  sense  of  pride  that  he  could  use 
his  highlv  skilled  training  in  "his  own  place", 
and  still  earn  a  decent  salary.  It  Is  here  that 
attitudlnal  training  Is  seen  to  go  two  ways 
The  middle  class  Nagro  gradually  becomes  at 
liome  and  shares  the  theme  of  Negro  pride 
and  self-help  with  black  gra.ss  roots  brothers 
he  otherwise  would  not  have  permitted  In  his 
company.  He  has  learned  to  be  understanding 
of  his  less-privileged  fellow  Negro.  This  is  the 
.ittltude  needed  to  begin  building  the  bridge 
lietween  those  already  skillful  and  those  who 
are  not.  The  trained  Negro's  flight  to  sub- 
urbia has  been  a  "brain  drain"  on  the  black 
K'hetto.  With  the  skill-less  left  to  lead,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  why  those  communities 
\iolently  erupt  with  frustration.  The  feeling 
of  inferiority  and  the  need  to  feel  while  grad- 
ually disappears  as  the  trained  Negro  becomes 
more  comfortable  with  all  of  his  people.  For 
him,  at  this  point,  the  last  vestiges  of  slave 
culture  begin  to  cease  being  a  part  of  his 
\alues. 

It  is  only  through  this  wide  variety  of 
group  and  personal  social  inter-plays  that 
attitudlnal  therapy  develops.  Gradually,  from 
the  maelstrom  evolved  formerly  hard-core 
unemployed  persons  with  new  attitudes  about 
work.  Tlieir  new  values  Impel  them  to  seek 
emplovment.  In  this  first  step,  the  jierson 
is  often  very  uncertain  of  himself  .aid  is 
sensitive  to  ridicule  or  rebuff.  He  is  used  to 
being  rejected,  lience.  he  expects  It.  This  Is  a 
dangerous  stage  for  him  because  he  Is  only 
trying  out  his  new  attitude  and,  as  yet.  has 
no  skills.  He  still  has  enough  of  his  old  slave 
culture  habits  to  make  him  appear  too  often 
as  unreliable  to  a  regular  businessman. 

GHETTO    INDUSTRIAL    CLINICS 

What  is  needed  Is  a  businessman  who  could 
afford  the  loss  of  employee  and  his  own  time 
to  "coddle"  the  defective  worker.  Also  needed 
is  the  securitv  of  the  Negro  group  Identity. 
It  is  obvious  that  only  a  very  unusual  non- 
Negro  business  could  provide  this  necessary 
work  environment  Even  the  Negro  entrepre- 
neur could  hardly  make  a  profit  if  he  at- 
tempted to  employ  such  defective  em- 
ployees— as  much  as  he  might  want  to. 

This  needed  business  in  which  to  employ 
a  "defective"  worker  is  what  NEGRO  develops. 
We  call  them  Industrial  Clinics.  They  run 
parallel  to  profit  making  industries  making 
the  same  products.  There  is  no  hiatus  be- 
tween our  social  program  and  the  businesses. 
This  smooth  continuity  is  what  makes  it  easy 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  gradually  to  be 
convinced  enough  to  get  off  the  orange  crate 
on  the  sidewalk  on  which  he  sits  all  day 
watching  the  crowd  go  by. 

The  new  home  for  him  is  secured  only  be- 
cause he  identifies  with  the  group  identity 
concept.  He  is  h(3£tile  about  his  oppression 
and  sees  this  as  a  way  of  expressing  his  anger 
as  well  as  actually  gaining  his  freedom.  Iron- 
ically, his  going  to  work  is.  In  a  sense,  a  pro- 
test against  whitey 

It  is  in  the  Industrial  Clinics  that  broken 
workers  are  mended.  These  workers  are  not 
only  without  skill  but  still  have  enough 
traces  of  slave  culture  as  to  lack  the  ambition 
that  compels  the  average  worker  to  at  least 
be  reliable,  .'\rrivlng  to  work  on  time,  using 
basic  initiative,  not  being  side-tracked  by 
non-business  interests  during  work  hours,  or 
not  taking  a  few  days  off  after  each  pay  day. 
are  not  yet  easy  standards  for  him.  These,  in 
variations,  may  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  worker  and  prevent  him  from  putting  in 
a  real  days  work  for  a  days  pay  None  of  these 
factors  liave  anything  to  do  with  job  skills 
which  the  person  is  yet  to  learn.  Obviously, 
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the  tr.idltional  job  training  program  has  first 
to  get  him  in  and  then  develop  new  work 
habits  and  attitudes.  Their  short  comings  In 
this  regard  were  discussed  above.  Tlie  many 
Industrial  Clinics  of  NEGRO  are  only  cogs 
in  a  more  complex  process  of  retraining  the 
hard  core  unemployed. 

There  is  a  need  for  developing  a  business 
managerial  class  among  the  Negro  people  as 
well  as  converting  unemployables  lnt<:)  pro- 
ductive workers.  As  long  as  government  Is 
prepared  to  provide  subsidy  funds,  then  these 
two  needs  should  be  target  projects 

I'here  could  be  no  better  workshop  for  the 
Negro  managerial  trainee  to  make  his  mis- 
takes in  than  In  a  protected  enterprise.  In- 
ternational alignments  are  changing  through- 
out the  world  and  how  much  our  country 
will  need  to  develop  positive  relationship 
with  colored  nations  of  the  world  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  Well  trained  Negro  business- 
men could  be  one  of  Americas  biggest  diplo- 
matic weapons.  Until  then  America  has  need 
of  them  to  solve  our  greatest  domestic 
problem. 

No  matter  what  happens.  NEGRO  will  con- 
tinue Its  program  of  ghetto  industrial  clinics. 
We  seek  and  will  accept  no  gifts  or  grants  but 
we  do  need  the  use  of  some  of  America's 
resources.  In  every  black  ghetto  In  the  nation, 
groups  are  forming  and  asking  NEGRO's  as- 
sistance and  direction  in  creating  similar 
programs.  Only  financial  resources  stand  be- 
tween NEGRO  and  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  countless  locally  controlled  ghetto 
industrial  clinic  programs  across  tr,o  country. 

Government  and  private  capital  on  a  loan 
basis  in  fractional  amounts  of  current  anti- 
poverty  expenditures -could  do  the  job.  Amer- 
ica has  given  away  millions  with  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  condition  of  the  ghetto. 
Is  It  not  time  she  gamble  a  much  smaller 
amount  in  loans  which  can  give  dicnlty  and 
independence  to  her  citizens? 

LEGI.SLATIVE    PROCRAM 

NEGRO  (solely  owned  by  National  NEGRO 
Fund,  Inc.,  a  philanthropic  foundation)  pro- 
poses that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  assist 
In  a  ten  year  economic  development  program 
for  the  Neero  people.  The  funding  would 
come  from  three  major  sources:  The  Federal 
Government,  private  Industry,  and  foreign 
Investors. 

1.  We  seek  loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment up  to  $100  million  a  year  to  be  repaid 
over  100  years  at  2'",  interest.  The  principal 
would  be  repaid  in  five  year  installments.  In 
light  of  current  grants,  never  to  be  repaid. 
the  maximum  loan  of  SlOO  million  is  a  rea- 
sonable figure.  The  reality  of  the  cost  of  riot 
damage,  police  and  armed  forces,  loss  of  busi- 
ness, increased  welfare  costs,  and  urban  blight 
indeed  make  such  loans  good  investments. 

2.  We  ask  Federal  guarantees  of  20  year 
loans  from  private  Industry  at  4'':  interest. 
We  further  seek  income  t.ix  deductions  for 
Investors  with  the  investor  having  the  op- 
tion to  choose  the  year  of  his  deduction. 

3.  We  see  Federal  guarantees  cjf  5  year 
loans  from  foreign  investors  at  a  minimum 
of  6':  interest.  The  amount  of  such  loans 
would  contribute  to  a  better  balance  of 
pavments. 

Having  asked  for  funds  to  create  jobs  u 
is  incumbent  on  NEGRO  to  present  a  pro- 
gram to  offer  assurance  that  these  funds  will 
be  so  utilized  as  to  earn  enough  income  to 
pay  Its  Interest  and  amortization  and  lead 
the  Negro  people  to  Independence  and  full 
partnership  in  America. 

We  therefore  propose: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  commit  Itself 
to  granting  up  to  2"^  of  all  it^  contracts 
with  private  industry  to  NEGRO.  Under  this 
program  NEGRO  would  be  given  the  option 
to  choose  to  bid  lower  than  the  lowest  bid  on 
contracts  within  that  2''' . 

2.  Private  industry  commit  itself  to  grant 
NEGRO  '  2 ''-  of  its  subcontracting  business, 
again  on  a  low  bid  basis. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  commit  itself 


to  granting  up  to  10' ,  of  contracts  currently 
or  normally  given  out  to  tirms  in  foreign 
nations.  This  would  make  another  small  dent 
in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Two  otlier  factors  will  play  a  significant 
role  in  NEGRO's  success  In  dealing  with  the 
crisis  which  concerns  our  nation.  NEGRO 
IS  already  lunded  by  the  sale  of  NEGRO 
bonds.  10  year  debentures  paying  6'^'.  in- 
terest anniiallv  in  denominations  from  25t 
to  $10  thousiuid.  This  national  NEGRO  bond 
dnve  wnll  be  expanded  ;'s  more  Americans — 
white  and  black — choose  to  help  the  builders. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  ghetto  is  a  .signifi- 
cant area  for  investment.  NEGRO  has  al- 
readv  brought  hundreds  irom  the  role  of 
welfare  dependent  to  wage-earner.  We  have 
also  already  returned  substantial  property  to 
the  real  estate  tax  rolls.  The  ghetto  is  the 
gold  mine  in  which  our  people  cm  strike 
it  nch  in  dignity  .ind  independence  There 
is  work  to  be  done  and  we  only  need  the 
will  and  the  monc.  '     it 


TAX  CREDIT  TO  PRIVATE  INDUS- 
TRIES WHICH  CONSTRUCT  WA- 
TER POLLUTION  CONTROL  FACIL- 
ITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Blackburn!  is 
i-ecopnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  .<-essions  of  Congress,  a  num- 
ber of  bills  have  been  introduced  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  to  private  industry,  in 
order  to  stimulate  industry  to  construct 
water  pollution  control  facilities.  Recent- 
ly. I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  16258,  to  pro- 
'.ide  a  tax  credit  to  industries  which 
would  construct  water  pollution  control 
facilities. 

Basically,  my  bill  provides  20  percent 
of  the  cost  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  the 
construction  of  any  water  pollution  fa- 
cility .shall  be  treated  as  a  credit  against 
the  taxpayer's  income  tax.   There  is  one 
point  concerning  the  uranting  of  the  lax 
credit  under  my  bill  which  I  desire  to 
clarify.     Section    ib>(li'ci    specifically 
.states  that  all  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities must   be   certified   by   the   State 
water     pollution     contiol     agency,     so 
that  it  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
State    jnopram    or    requirements.    Fur- 
thermore,  my   bill   states  that   all   wa- 
ter   pollution    control     facilities    must 
be    in    compliance    with    the     regula- 
tions set  down  under  the  F^ederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.    My  measure  socs 
on  to  state  that  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by 
him.  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  a  water  pollution  control  facility,  as  a 
deduction  on  his  income  tax.     I  firmly 
believe  that  this  diversity  will  encouraue 
the  bu.siness  community  to  engaee  in  the 
construction  of  v.ater  ix)llution  facilities. 
Now.     the     businessman     can     decide 
whether   it   is   comparatively   advanta- 
:zeous  to  take  either  the  tax  credit  or  tax 
deduction. 

Recently,  many  Members  have  ex- 
Iircssed  the  idea  tiiat  industry  should  be 
a  full-fledsed  partner  in  the  attack  on 
water  pollution,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  in  this  attitude.  This  situation 
can  best  be  achieved  by  providing  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  through  les.'^enins  the 
tax  burden  of  those  industries  willing  to 
participate.  Sixteen  States  and  many 
local  governments  have  already  adopted 
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such  measures,  in  realization  of  their  ef- 
ficacy in  stimulating  action. 

The  worsening  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's rivers  has  been  a  matter  of  grow- 
insr  concern.  Each  day.  our  Nation's 
rivers,  streams,  and  creelcs  are  becoming 
more  polluted.  The  problem  of  water 
pollution  has  reached  the  scale  where 
every  effort  possible  must  be  made. to 
mitigate  its  potential  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  public. 

In  the  past  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
:nent  saw  that  the  Nation's  resources 
needed  to  be  pre.served  it  acted  without 
hesitation  There  is  ample  precedent  In 
Federal  law  for  .suc'n  procedures,  mostly 
;a\orin2  farmers  and  the  mineral  indus- 
try. Specifically,  we  have  .^^een  how  the 
depletio.-^.  allowance  program.?  have 
help*^  preserve  our  mineral  resources. 
We  .see  that  these  have  been  proven  to 
be  .-^ucc^ssful  and  stimulating  programs. 

There  are  many  small-  and  medium- 
size  bosine.sses  who  would  find  the  cost 
incurred  in  the  installation  of  a  pollu- 
tion control  facility  prohibitive.  My  bill 
would  help  the  small  and  marginal  op- 
erator, who  might  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  finance  waste  treatment  facilities, 
while  continuing  to  pay  hish  taxes.  Un- 
fortunately, present  depreciation  pro- 
visions take  too  long  to  amortize  for 
this  purpose. 

Many  critics  of  this  program  feel  that 
the  Treasury  would  incur  a  great  loss  as 
a  result  of  this  program.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  for  evei-y  SI  million  the 
Treasury  loses,  the  public  sralns  $5  mil- 
lion in  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
Thus,  the  annual  loss  of  income  to  the 
Treasurv-  is  comparatively  small  when 
compared  to  the  potential  benefit  to  the 
public  welfare.  ' 

It  is  only  proper  where  companies  pur- 
chasing expensive  equipment  and  facil- 
ities to  reduce  pollution— which  facilities 
bring  no  financial  return  on  their  Invest- 
:nent.  but  are  devoted  to  the  greater 
public  purpose  and  benefit — that  some 
tax  incentives  should  be  provided. 

The  large  capital  investment  required 
of  industry,  for  waste  treatment  works, 
places  a  substantial  burden  on  corporate 
resources  and  ultimately  on  the  general 
public.  Tax  incentives  would  get  the 
work  done  quicker  and  i;\ith  no  direct 
expjenditure  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 


AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONALITY ACT  TO  CORRECT  AN 
INEQUITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducm?  legislation  to  amend 
Public  Law  89-236.  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  to  correct  an  inequity 
concerning  the  immigration  of  refugees 
into  the  United  States. 

The  law  currently  provides  that  vic- 
tims of  Communist  persecution  must  go 
to  a  non-Communist  county  of  which 
they  are  not  nationals  to  apply  for  en- 
try into  the  United  States. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  not  clear  what  pur- 
pose this  requirement  was  meant  to  serve. 
It  imposes  a  highly  technical  and  unduly 
restrictive  definition  upon  the  concept  of 


the  refugee,  in  assuming  that  one  must 
already  have  fled  his  country  to  qualify 
for  admission  into  the  United  States. 
Surely,  reality  does  not  correspond  to 
this  condition. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  Jews  of  Poland, 
many  of  whom  have  become  refugees 
within  their  own  countrj-.  They  have 
been  singled  out  and  become  a  perse- 
cuted minority.  They  are,  of  course,  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  flee  to  other 
lands.  But  surely  they  are  refugees  in 
all  but  a  highly  legalistic  sense. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Immiera- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965,  Mr 
Speaker,  is  to  provide  humanitarian  re- 
lief for  the  victims  of  oppression  But 
it  is  unjust  that  we  require  them  to 
escape  from  their  country  t)efore  we 
will  help  them.  It  is.  of  course,  also 
unrealistic. 

My  bill  would  redefine  the  second  catf- 
gory  within  the  seventh  preference  m  tlie 
1965  Immigration  Act,  It  would  continue 
to  offer  assistance  to  victims  of  racial, 
religious  or  political  persecution  but  it 
would  eliminate  the  purposeless  require- 
ment that  they  apply  for  entry  from 
some  country  other  than  that  which 
commits  the  persecution.  In  other  words, 
if  the  oppressive  government  of  a  Com- 
munist country  allows  its  victims  to 
leave,  we  will  not  apply  exotic  standards 
for  refusing  to  accept  them.  We  will  ac- 
cept them  within  this  seventh  preference 
without  further  ado. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  available 
under  Poland's  remaining  immigration 
quota.  It  requires  no  Presidential  procla- 
mation to  increase  the  quota,  and  my 
amendment  would  not  change  the  total 
of  authorized  immigration.  But  most  of 
the  Jews  who  would  immigrate  to  this 
country  fail  to  qualify  under  the  first  six 
preferences  in  the  act  and  are  excluded 
by  a  technicality  under  the  seventh.  It  is 
that  technicality  that  I  would  seek  to 
amend. 

I  know  my  colleagues  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  But  the 
same  obstacle  can  disadvantage  the  vic- 
tims of  persecution  in  any  country, 
whether  they  be  Jews  or  non-Jews  The 
provision  I  seek  to  change  is  unsound  and 
unwise. 

I  call  upon  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal, I  hope  it  will  soon  be  enacted  into 
law. 


SOUTH    FLORIDA    CITIZEN.S    SPEAK 
OUT    IN    ANNUAL    BURKE    POLL 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker. 
after  an  analysis  of  my  annual  10th  Con- 
gressional District  poll  was  completed, 
I  have  determined  that  the  people  do  not 
want  more  taxes,  and  generally  favor  a 
cutback  in  Federal  spending  programs 

It  appears  that  residents  from  all  parts 
of   the   district,   from   Fort   Lauderdale 


through  North  Dade,  favor  spending  re- 
ductions, stronger  crime  control  and 
more  clamps  placed  on  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican forces. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  de.spite 
the  claims  of  many  columnists  indicat- 
ing the  people's  willingness  to  support 
the  Great  Society's  programs,  and  the 
demands  presently  being  made  by  the 
poverty  rights  marchers,  the  people  in 
the  10th  District  strongly  indicated  their 
opposition  to  any  guaranteed  annual 
wage  program,  and  in  general  to  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  Great  Society  programs 

This  poll  was  mailed  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  10th  District  in  late  Febru- 
ary, and  most  of  the  returns  were  sent 
to  my  office  in  March  and  early  April 
I  have  not  noticed  a  great  ground.swell 
by  those  who  answered  the  question- 
naires at  that  time  to  change  their 
positions  or  views  today. 

.■\fter  re\1ewing  the  results  by  geo- 
graphic area — Greater  Fort  Lauderdale 
South  Broward,  and  North  Dade — ar.ri 
also  by  party  preference — Republicai: 
Democrat,  and  independent — it  appen; ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  district,  regarc- 
less  of  party,  hold  the  same  views  on 
these  major  issues. 

A  group  of  university  students  and 
volunteer  workers  from  the  Washington 
DC,  area  processed  and  tabulated  '::«: 
returns  as  more  than  38,731  citizens  took 
part  in  this  year's  poll. 

To  re\'iew  the  results,  simply  mater. 
the  following  questionnaire  with  the  ecu  - 
responding  questions,  and  results  !v 
number  and  letter.  All  results  have  been 
determined  by  percentage  for  or  against 
a  certain  issue, 

QUESTIONS 

1  Do  you  support  the  ,'\dmlnlstratlon'5 
proposed  IC'    Increase  m  Income  tax? 

2,  Wiilch  of  the  following  fiscal  policies 
should  the  VS.  follow? 

a.  Impose  a  surtax  on  income? 

b.  Reduce  appropriations  for  existing  pro- 
grams? 

c.  Postpone  new  domestic  programs? 

d    Encourage  foreigners  to  visit  the  U,S,'' 

3  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  for  a  federally 
guaranteed  anntial  Income  regardless  •: 
whether  the  recipient  works  or  is  capable 
of  working? 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  recent  blil  I  Introduced 
which  encourages  the  employment  and 
training  of  the  unskilled  by  a  partnership 
between  federal  government  and  private  In- 
dustry where  employers  would  be  refunoe  ', 
part  of  the  minimum  wages  paid  the  worker 
during  the  training  period? 

.5.  To  reduce  crime,  anarchy  and  disorder 
m  our  country  do  you  favor? 

a.  Wiretapping  in  the  investigation  of  cr- 
ganlzed  crime? 

b.  l,arger  appropriations  to  slum  areas? 

c.  Better  enforcement  of  existing  laws? 

d.  .•Additional  criminal  laws? 

e    Government  jobs  for  the  unemployed"' 

6.  If  you  believe  federal  spending  and  (io- 
niestic  programs  should  be  reduced  by  the 
Adm.lnistration  and  if  the  Administration 
fails  to  make  such  reductions,  do  you  belie'.e 
Congress  should  vote  these  reductions  in 
spending? 

7.  Would  you  favor  curbing  the  power  : 
the  President  to  commit  United  States  troops 
to  war  without  specific  prior  approval  <- ' 
Congress? 

8  Do  you  support  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal to  restrict  foreign  travel  and  the  sug- 
gested 15  and  30  percent  tax  on  all  monies 
above  $7  per  day  spent  overseas  as  a  method 
of  reducing  our  balance  of  payment  deficit? 
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SUPPLEMENTAL      STATEMENT      ON 
CONSTITUTION.\L  LIMITATIONS 

Mr,  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
:nous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob,iection. 

Mr.  UTT,  Mr  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  •Supplemental 
Statement  on  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions" which  was  prepared  subsequent 
to  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement,  which  was  is- 
sued February-  18.  1966,  The  authors  of 
this  supplemental  statement  point  up 
the  possibility  of  a  growing  imbalance 
between  the  protection  of  the  accused 
criminal  and  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

There  is  a  great  possibility  that  this 
imbalance  has  gone  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  protect  the  innocent,  who 
may  be  the  defendant 

The  recent  trend  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  subject  of  .velf-incrim- 
ination  iias  made  it  almost  imjxissible  to 
conduct  the  necessary  police  work  so 
important  to  the  preservation  of  law. 
The  statement  follows: 

.SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  ON  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL Limitations 
(Bv  Messrs.  Byrne.  Cahlll,  Jaworski.  Lynch, 
Malone.  Powell,  and  Storey,  February  1967) 
We  have  Joined  our  fellow  members  of 
•ne  Commission  in  this  reix)rt  and  in  com- 
mending it  to  the  American  people.  This 
supplemental  statement  is  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  the  report  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  for  discussion — and  perhaps  for  further 
study  and  action — areas  which  were  not  con- 
sidered explicitly  in  the  report  itself.  These 
r?kit«  to  the  difficult  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems arising  from  certain  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  upon  our  system  of  crim- 
inal justice. 


CONSTrrUTIONAI.    LEMrTATIONS 

The  Umltatioais  with  whlcb  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  arise  from  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Amendment*  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  they  have  l>een  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years. 
The  rights  guaranteed  by  these  amendments, 
and  other  pro\islons  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  are 
dear  to  all  Americans  and  long  have  been 
recognized  as  cornerstones  of  a  system  delib- 
erately designed  to  protect  the  individual 
from  oppressive  government  action.  As  they 
apply  to  persons  accused  oi  crime,  they  ex- 
tend equally  to  the  .iccused  whether  he  Is 
Innocent  or  guilty.  It  Is  fundamental  In  our 
concept  of  the  Constitution  that  these  basic 
rights  shall  be  protected  whether  or  not  this 
sometimes  results  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
guilty. 

We  do  not  suggest  a  departure  from  these 
underlying  principles.  But  there  is  a  serious 
question,  now  being  increasingly  posed  by 
jurists  and  scholars.'  whether  some  of  these 
rights  have  been  interpreted  and  enlarged 
by  Court  decision  to  the  point  where  they 
now  seriously  affect  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  and  those 
of  society.  Or,  putting  the  question  differ- 
ently, whether  the  scales  have  tilted  In  favor 
of  the  accused  and  against  law  enforcement 
and  the  public  further  than  the  best  Interest 
of  the  country  permits. 

It  Is  concern  with  this  question  which 
prompts  us  to  express  these  additional  views 
As  the  people  of  our  country  must  ultimately 
decide  where  this  balance  is  to  be  strucic.  it 
is  important  to  encourage  a  wider  tinder- 
standlng  of  the  problem  and  Its  implications. 

In  1963  Chief  Judge  Lumbard  of  the  Court 
of   Appeals  of   the  Second   Circuit   warned: 

■'|\V|e  are  in  danger  of  a  grievous  im- 
balance in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  •   •   *, 

"In  the  past  forty  years  there  have  been 


two  distinct  trends  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice.  The  ftrst  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  right*  of  the  individual,  and 
the  second,  which  is  p>erhaps  a  corollary  of 
the  first,  is  to  limit  the  powers  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Most  of  us  would  agree 
that  the  development  of  individual  rights 
was  long  overdue;  most  of  us  would  agree 
that  there  should  be  further  clarification  of 
individual  rights,  particularly  for  indigent 
defendants.  At  the  same  time  we  must  face 
the  facts  about  indlRerent  and  faltering  law 
enforcement  in  this  country  We  must  adopt 
measures  which  will  give  enforcement  agen- 
cies proper  means  for  doing  their  Jobs.  In 
my  opinion,  these  two  etioris  must  go  for- 
ward simultaneously," - 

The  trends  referred  to  by  Judge  Lum- 
bard have  had  their  major  impact  upon  law 
enforcement  since  1961  as  a  result  of  far- 
reaching  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  have  indeed  effected  a  "revolution  in 
state  criminal  procedure,"  ■" 

THE    COORT'S    ODmCrCLT    ROLE 

The  strong  emotions  engendered  by  these 
decisions,  for  and  against  both  them  and 
the  Court,  have  inhibited  rational  discourse 
as  to  their  actual  effect  upon  law  enforce- 
ment. There  has  been  unfair — and  even 
destructive — criticism  of  the  Court  Itself. 
Many  have  failed  to  draw  the  line,  funda- 
mental m  a  democratic  society,  between  the 
right  to  discuss  and  analyze  the  effect  of 
particular  decisions,  and  the  duty  to  support 
and  defend  the  judiciary,  and  particularly 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  an  institution  es- 
sential to  freedom.  Moreover,  during  the 
e:irly  period  of  the  Court's  restraint  \*nth 
respect  to  State  action,  there  were  many 
examples  of  gross  injustice  in  the  State 
courts  and  of  Indefensible  inaction  on  the 
part  of  State  legislatures.  In  short,  there 
was  often  a  pressing  need  for  action  due  to 
neglect   elsewhere,   and   many   of   the    great 


•  See  Frlendlv.  The  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  Code 
of  Cnvnnal  Procedure.  53  Calif.  L.  Rev.  929 
(1965):  Schaefer.  Police  Interrogation  and 
the  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination.  61 
Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  506  (1966):  Traynor,  The 
Devils  of  Due  Process  in  Criminal  Detection, 
Detention  and  Trial,  33  V.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  657 
(1966). 


-  Lumbard.  The  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice:  Some  Problems  and  Their  Resolu- 
tion. 49  A.B.A.J.  840  (1963)  Judge  Lumbard 
Is  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Criminal  Justice  Project. 

'George,  Constitutional  Limitations  on 
Eiidence  in  Criminal  Cases  3  (1966). 
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decuiona   undoubtedly  brought  on   by   such 
neglect   have  been  warmly  welcomed. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  trend  of  de- 
cisions strikingly  has  been  towards  strength- 
ening the  rights  of  accused  persons  and 
limiting  the  powers  of  law  enforcement.  It 
Is  a  trend  which  has  accelerated  raplc^y  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  is  deeply  concerned 
with  its  apparent  inability  to  deal  .success- 
fully with  the  problem  of  crime.  We  think 
the  results  must  be  taken  Into  account  In 
any  mobilization  of  society's  resources  to 
confront  this  problem 

THE    ACCUSATORY    SYSTEM 

In  any  attempt  to  assess  the  effect  of  this 
trend  upon  law  enforcement  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  our  criminal  system.  Unlike  systems 
In  many  civilized  countries,  ours  is  'accusa- 
tory" in  the  sense  that  innocence  is  pre- 
sumed and  the  burden  lies  on  the  State  to 
prove  in  a  public  trial  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  beyond  reasonable  doubt  The  ac- 
cused h.\s  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial,  and — In 
most  if  not  all  States — the  added  protec- 
tion that  a  guilty  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous 

Other  characteristics  which  have  marked 
our  sj^stem  Include  the  requirements  of 
probable  cause  for  arrest,  prompt  arraign- 
ment Before  a  judicial  ofBcer.  Indictment  or 
presentment  to  a  grand  Jury,  confrontation 
with  accusors  and  witnesses,  reasonable 
ball,  the  limitation  on  unreasonable  searches 
and   seizures,   and    habeas   corptis 

Argument  and  controversy  have  swirled 
around  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
many  of  these  rights.  Tlie  drawing  of  a  line 
between  the  obvious  need  for  police  to 
have  reasonable  time  to  investigate  and 
the  right  of  an  accused  to  a  prompt  arraign- 
ment occasioned  one  of  the  most  Intense 
controversies.' 

There  also  has  been  serious  dissatisfaction 
with  the  abuse  of  habeas  corpus  and  es- 
pecially the  flood  of  petitions  resulting  from 
decisions  broadening  the  power  of  Federal 
courts  to  review  alleged  denials  of  constitu- 
tional rlglits  in  State  courts.  No  other  coun- 
try iiffordf  convicted  persons  such  elaborate 
and  multiple  opportunities  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  adjudication  of  guilt.' 

Another  constitutional  limitation,  affect- 
ing criminal  trials  and  now  being  increas- 
ingly questioned."  requires  that  a  conviction 
be  set  aside  automatically  whenever  material 
evidence  obtained  in  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  received  at  the  trial  The  purpose 
of  the  rtile  is  not  related  to  relevance,  truth 
or  reliability,  for  the  evidence  in  question 
may  In  fact  be  the  most  relevant  and  reliable 
that  possibly  could  be  obtained.  Rather,  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  peremptory  exclusion 
Is  that  there  Is  no  other  effective  method  of 
deterring  Improper  action  by  law  enforcement 
personnel. 


'  See  Mullory  v,  Vnited  States.  354  U.S.  449 
(1957). 

-•  Fay  V.  Soxa.  372  U.S.  391  1 1963 > :  Townsend 
V.  Sain.  372  U.S.  293  (1963).  In  1941  Sscal 
year  there  were  only  127  petitions:  by  1961 
there  were  984.  Tlie  number  escalated  to 
3.531  in  1964:  during  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  1965  there  were  2.460  applications  (an 
increase  of  32.7  percent  over  the  previous  6 
months'  period).  See  90  A.BA.  Rep.  463 
(1965).  The  Townsend  case,  to  take  one 
dreary  example,  was  in  the  courts  for  more 
than  10  years  after  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant, with  6' 2  years  being  consumed  in 
various  habei.s  corpus  proceedings.  TTie  great 
majority  of  these  petitions  are  not  meritori- 
ous. See  Ibid. 

■  The  Commission's  report,  ch.  5,  contains 
helpful  recommendations  as  to  what  the 
States  can  do  to  minimize  frivoIoiA  habeas 
corpus  petitions. 

■  See  Friendly,  supra  at  951-53. 


ESCOBEDO    .^ND    MIRANDA 

But  the  broadened  rights  and  resulting 
restraints  upon  law  enforcement  which  have 
had  the  greatest  Impact  are  those  derived 
from  the  yilih  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  and  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment assurance  of  counsel. 

The  two  ca.ses  which  have  caused  the  great- 
est concern  are  Escohcdo  v  Illinois'-  and 
Miranda  v.  Arizona'  In  Miranda  the  require- 
ments were  imposed  that  a  suspect  detained 
by  the  police  be  warned  not  only  of  his 
right  to  remain  silent  and  that  any  state- 
ment may  be  used  against  him  at  trial,  but 
also  that  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  that  counsel  will  be  furnished 
if  he  cannot  provide  It  before  he  can  be  asked 
any  questions  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  or 
elsewhere.  The  suspect  may  waive  these  rights 
only  if  he  does  so  "voluntarily,  knowingly 
and  Intelligently"  and  all  questioning  must 
stop  Immediately  If  at  any  stage  the  person 
Indicates  that  he  wishes  to  consult  counsel 
or  to  remain  silent. 

Althotigh  the  full  meaning  of  the  code  of 
conduct  prescribed  by  Miranda  remains  for 
future  case-by-case  delineation,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  effect  upon  police  inter- 
rogation and  the  use  of  confessions  will  dras- 
tically change  procedures  long  considered  by 
law  enforcement  officials  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  our  system. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  great  State  chief  justices 
has  described  the  situation  as  a  "mounting 
crisis"  In  the  constitutional  rules  that  "reach 
out  to  govern  police  Interrogation."  ' 

THE  FATE  OF  POLICE  I.VTERROG.ATIONS 

If  the  majority  opinion  in  Miranda  is  im- 
plemented in  its  full  sweep,  it  could  mean 
the  virtual  elimination  ot  pretrial  interroga- 
tioii  of  suspects — on  the  street.  ,it  the  scene 
of  a  crime,  and  in  the  station  house — i>ecause 
there  would  then  be  no  such  interrogation 
without  the  presence  of  counsel  unless  the 
person  detained,  howsoever  briefly,  waives 
this  right.  Indeed,  there  are  many  who  now 
agree  with  Justice  Walter  V.  Schaeier  who 
recently  wrote: 

"The  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
as  presently  interpreted  precludes  the  effec- 
tive questionfJig  of  persons  suspected  of 
crime."  ' 

In  Crooker  v.  Calijornia,  the  Court  recog- 
nized that  .'.n  absolute  right  to  counsel  dur- 
ing interrogation  would  "preclude  police 
questioning — fair  as  icell  as  unfair  *  •  •."'- 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  familiar  with  the  duty 
and  practice  of  the  trial  bar.  perceptively 
s.iid: 

■|A|ny  lawyer  worth  his  salt  will  tell  the 
suspect  m  no  uncertiin  terms  to  make  no 
statement  to  police  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

There  will,  it  is  true,  be  a  certain  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  suspect  will  not  insist 
upon  his  right  to  counsel.  If  he  makes  ad- 
missions or  ii  formal  confession,  the  question 
whether  his  waiver  of  counsel  was  "volun- 
tarily, knowingly  and  intelligently"  made  will 
then  permeate  all  subsequent  contested 
phases  of  the  criminal  process — trial,  appeal 
and  even  post  conviction  remedies.  And  the 


'378  U.S.  478  (1964). 

^'384  U.S.  436  (1966). 

'"Traynor.  supra  at  664.  Chief  Justice  Tray- 
nor  discussed  this  "mounting  crisis"  in  the 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  Lecture  at  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on 
Apr.  19.  1966.  prior  to  the  Court's  decision  in 
Miranda. 

"  Schaefer,  supra  at  510.  See  also  Justice 
Schaefer's  first  lecture  in  the  1966  Julius 
Rosenthal  Lectures.  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  8  (  unpublished  manuscript)-;. 

■^357  U.S.  433.  441  il958).  the  holding  of 
which  was  overrtiled  in  Miranda,  supra  at  479 
n.  48.   I  Emphasis  in  original.] 

"Watts  V.  Indiana,  338  U.S.  49.  59  (1949) 
( dissenting  opinion) . 


prosecution  will  be.ir  the  "heuy  '  burdpii  i  : 
proving  such  waiver;  mere  silence  of  the  ac- 
cused will  not  suffice:  and  "anv  evidence"  it 
threat,  cajolery  or  pressure  by  the  govern- 
ment will  preclude  admission 

The  employment  of  electronic  reforders 
and  television  po.ssibly  may  enable  police  i  i 
defend  such  .in  interrogation  if  conducted 
in  the  station  house.  But  In  the  suddenness 
of  a  street  encounter,  or  the  confu.sion  at  the 
scene  of  a  rrlme.  there  will  be  little  or  iiu 
opportunity  to  protect  police  interrogation 
against  the  inevitable  charge  of  falling  to 
meet  Miranda  standards.  The  litigation  x\\az 
follows  more  often  than  not  will  be  a  "tn,  I" 
of  the  police  rather  than  the  accused. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  further  (x- 
perlence  is  needed  to  determine  whether  i,u- 
lice  interrogation  of  suspects  is  necessary  U>r 
effective  law  enforcement.  Such  experleiire 
would  be  helpful  in  defining  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem.  But  few  can  doubt  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  Miranda  upon  the  law  tn- 
forcement  process. 

Interrogation  Is  the  single  most  essential 
police  procedure.  It  benefits  the  innocent 
suspect  as  much  as  It  aids  In  obtaining  f\;- 
dence  to  convict  the  guilty.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  noted: 

"Questioning  suspects  is  indispensable  in 
law  enforcement."  " 

The  rationale  of  police  interrogation  wa.i 
well  stated  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court  ( i 
Appeals  in  United  State.<!  v  Co?ie.- 

"The  fact  Is  that  in  many  serious  crime.s  - 
casts  of  murder,  kidnapping,  rape,  burglary 
and  robbery — the  police  often  have  no  or  few 
objective  clues  with  which  to  start  an  In- 
vestigation: a  considerable  percentage  i 
those  which  are  solved  are  solved  in  whoie 
or  m  part  through  statements  voluntarih 
made  to  the  police  by  those  who  are  suspect.- 
Moreover,  immediate  questioning  is  often 
instrumental  in  recovering  kidnapped  person.= 
or  stolen  go(xls  as  well  as  in  solving  the 
crime.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  police 
should  not  be  forced  unnecessarily  to  bear 
obstructions  that  irretrievably  forfeit  the 
opportunity  of  securing  information  under 
circumstances  of  spontaneity  most  favorable 
to  truth-telUng  and  at  a  time  when  furtlier 
Information  may  be  necessary  to  pursue  the 
investigation,  to  apprehend  others,  and  '  i 
prevent  other  crimes."  '• 

THE    FtrrURE    OF    CONFESSIONS 

The  impact  of  Miranda  on  the  use  of  con- 
fessions is  an  equally  serious  problem.  I:i- 
deed.  this  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I: 
interrogations  are  muted  there  will  be  iio 
confessions:  if  they  are  tainted,  resultnii: 
confessions — as  well  as  other  related  evi- 
dence—will be  excluded  or  the  convictions 
subsequently  set  aside.  There  is  real  reason 
for  the  concern,  expressed  by  dissenting  Ju.-- 
tices.  that  Miranda  in  effect  proscribes  the 
use  of  all  confessions.'"  This  would  be  the 
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•'As  recommended  In  Model  Code  of  Pr'- 
Arraignment  Procedure  §4.09  Tent.  Dr.iir 
No.  1,  1966)  . 

'' Culomhe  v.  Connecticut.  367  U.S.  568. 
578  (  1961 ) .  quoting  People  v.  Hall.  413  111.  61.i. 
624.  110  N  E.  2d  249.  254  (  1953  i . 

■•'354  F.  2d  119.  Cert,  denied.  384  U.S.  1023 
(1966).  Perhaps  the  best  published  state- 
ment of  the  considerations  favoring  in-cus- 
tody interrogation  is  that  found-in  the  Mod'  1 
Code  of  Pre-.Arraignment  Procedure.  Coni- 
menuu-y  ;  5.01.  at  168-74  (Tent.  Draft  No.  : . 
1966) .  See  also  Bator  &  Vorenberg.  Arrest  De- 
tention. Interrogation  and  the  Right  to 
Coun.<iel:  Basic  Problem.'^  and  Possible  Leoi~- 
lative  Solutions.  66  Colum.  L.  Rev.  62  ( 1966 1: 
Friendly,  supra,  at  941,  948. 

"Mr.  Justice  White,  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  said  "IT|he 
result  [of  the  majority  holding]  adds  up  to 
a  judicial  judgment  that  evidence  from  the 
accused  should  not  be  used  against  him  :n 
any  way,  whether  compelled  or  not."  Miranda 
V.  Arizona,  supra  at  538  (dissenting  opinion  i . 


most  far-reaching  departure  from  precedent 
and  established  practice  In  the  history  of  our 
criminal  law. 

Until  Escobedo  and  Miranda  the  basic  test 
of  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  was 
whether  it  was  genuinely  voluntary.'-  Nor 
had  there  been  any  serious  question  as  to  the 
desirable  role  of  confessions,  lawfully  ob- 
tained, in  the  criminal  process.  TTie  gener- 
ally accepted  view  had  been  that  stated  in 
an  early  Supreme  Court  case: 

■|T|he  admissions  or  confessions  of  a 
prisoner,  when  voluntary  and  freely  made, 
have  always  ranked  high  In  the  scale  of  in- 
criminating evidence."  ■" 

It  is,  oi  course,  true  that  the  d.mser  of 
abuse  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  "vol- 
untariness" have  long  and  properly  concerned 
the  courts,  'i.'et.  one  wonders  v.'hether  these 
acknowledged  difficulties  justify  the  loss  at 
this  point  in  our  history  of  a  type  of  evidence 
considered  both  so  reliable  and  so  vital  to  law 
enforcement. 

THE    "riUVILECE  '  AND    CRIMINAL    TRIAL 

Tne  impjiCt  upon  law  enforcement  oi  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  .-'-s  now 
construed  by  the  Court  is  not  confined  to  the 
Miranda  issues  of  interrogation  and  confes- 
sion. The  privilege  has  always  protected  an 
accused  from  being  compelled  to  testify:  it 
now  prevenus  any  comment  by  judge  or  pros- 
ecutor on  his  failure  to  testify:  and  it  limits 
discovery  by  the  prosecution  of  evidence  in 
t:ie  accused's  possession  or  control.-'  It  was 
iKit  until  1964  that  the  privilege  was  held 
applicable  to  the  States  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
atuendment,-  and  the  final  extension  came  in 
l':)65  when  the  Court  held  invalid  a  State 
constitutional  provision  permitting  the  trial 
judge  and  prosecutor  to  comment  upon  the 
accused's  failure  to  testify  at  trial. ■'■ 


Indeed,  until  '  ery  recently  and  back 
through  English  constitutional  history,  a 
distinction  had  been  made  between  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  and  the  rules 
excluding  compelled  confessions.  See  Morgan. 
The  Privilege  Against  Self-lncnvunation.  34 
Minn.  L.  Rev.  (1949):  3  Wlgmore.  Evidence 
819  (3d  ed.  1940).  But  see  Bram  v.  Vnited 
States.  168  U.S.  532.  542  ( 1897) .  In  the  United 
States,  the  common  law  and  the  due  process 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  were  construed 
to  provide  a  voluntariness  standard  lor  the 
admissibility  of  confessions.  See  Develop- 
ments in  the  Laiv — Confessions.  79  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  935  (1966).  The  Fifth  .'Amendment  was 
adopted  in  1791  Before  that  time,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  this  country,  the  privilege  was 
construed  to  apply  only  at  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  person  asserting  the  privi- 
lege was  being  tried  on  criminal  charges:  at 
preliminary  hearing  the  magistrate  freely 
questioned  the  accused  without  warning  of 
his  rights  and  any  failure  to  respond  was 
part  of  the  evidence  at  trial,  such  evidence 
being  given  by  testimony  of  the  magistrate 
himself.  See  Morgan,  supra  at  18.  Dean  Wig- 
more  and  Professor  Corwin  suggest  tiiat  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment was  to  retain  these  limitations  upon 
the  privilege.  See  Corwin,  The  Supreme 
Court  s  Construction  of  the  Self-incrimina- 
tion Clause.  29  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1.  2  (1930):  8 
Wlgmore,  Evidence  $  2252.  at  324  (McNaugh- 
ton  rev.  1961 ) . 

Broun  V.  Walter.  161  U.S.  591.  596  (1896). 
Moreover,  as  Judge  Friendly  has  pointed  out  : 
"ITIhere  is  no  social  value  in  preventing  un- 
coerced admission  of  the  facts."  Friendly, 
supra  at  948. 

'See  8  Wlgmore.  Evidence  §2264  (Mc- 
Naughton  rev.  1961).  Beyond  the  trial  Itself, 
the  privilege  protects  grand  jury  witnesses 
^Counselman  v.  Hitchcock.  142  U.S.  547 
(1892)):  witnesses  in  civil  trial  (McCarthy 
V.  Arndstein.  266  U.S.  34  (1924)):  and  wit- 
nesses before  legislative  committees  (  Emspak 
V.  Vnited  States.  349  U.S.  190  (1955):  Qjiinn 
V.  Vnited  States.  349  U.S.  1.55  (1955)). 

-^  M alloy  V.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1  (1964). 

■-Griffin  V.  California.  380  U.S.  609  (1965). 


The  question  is  now  being  increasingly 
asked  whether  the  full  scope  of  the  privilege, 
as  recently  construed  and  enlarged,  is  Justi- 
fied either  by  its  long  and  tangled  history  or 
by  any  genuine  need  in  a  criminal  trial.' 
There  is  agreement,  of  course,  that  the  priv- 
ilege must  always  be  preserved  in  fullest 
measure  against  inquisitions  into  political  or 
religious  beliefs  or  conduct.  Indeed,  the  lils- 
tor.c  origin  and  purpose  of  the  privilege  was 
primarily  to  protect  against  the  evil  of  gov- 
ernmental suppression  of  ideas.  But  it  is 
doubtlul  that  when  the  Fifth  Amendment 
was  adopted  it  was  conceived  that  lis  major 
bencnciaries  would  be  lho.se  accused  of 
crimes  against  person  and  property. 

Plainly  this  is  an  area  requiring  the  most 
thoughtful  attention.  There  is  little  senti- 
ment and  in  our  view  no  justification- for 
outright  repeal  of  the  privilege  clause  or  for 
an  amendment  which  would  require  a  defend- 
ant to  give  evidence  against  himself  at  his 
trial.  But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
restoration  of  the  right  to  comment  on  the 
failure  of  an  accused  to  take  the  stand.-"  As 
Justice  Schaefer  has  said: 

"II|t  is  entirely  unsound  to  exclude  from 
consideration  at  the  trial  the  silence  of  a 
suspect  Involved  in  circumstances  reasonably 
calling  for  explanation,  or  of  a  defendant 
who  does  not  take  the  stand.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  imperative  that  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  be  modified  to  per- 
mit comment  tipon  such  silence."  -■■ 

Any  consideration  of  modification  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  also  should  include  ap- 
propriate provision  to  make  possible  recip- 
rocal pretrial  discovery  in  criminal  cases.  One 
specific  proposal,  meriting  serious  consider- 
ation. IS  to  accomplish  this  by  pretrial  dis- 
covery interrogation  before  a  magistrate  or 
Judicial  officer.-"  The  av.illability  of  broad 
discovery  would  strengthen  law  enforcement 
us  well  as  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of 
crime,-  and  would  go  far  to  establish  de- 
termination of  the  truth  as  to  guilt  or  in- 
nocence as  the  primary  object  of  our  criminal 
procedure. 

OTHER    COUNTRIES    LESS    RESTRICTIVE 

We  know  of  no  other  system  of  cnminal 
justice  which  subjects  law  enforcement  to 
limitations  as  severe  and  rigid  as  those  we 
have  discussed.  The  nearest  analogy  is  found 
in  England  which  shares  through  our  com- 
mon law  heritage  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  accusatory  system.  Yet.  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences — especially  in  the  greater 
discretion  of  English  Judges  and  in  the  flexi- 
bility which  inheres  in  an  unwritten  consti- 
tution. There  is  nevertheless  a  developing 
feeling  in  England,  parallel  to  that  In  this 
country,  that  criminals  are  unduly  protected 
by  the  present  rules.  The  Home  Secretary  of 
the  Labor  Government,  speaking  of  proposed 
measures  to  aid  law  enforcement,  recently 
said: 

"The  scales  of  justice  m  Britain  are  at 
present  tilted  a  little  more  in  the  favor  of 


the  accused  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
innocent."  -» 

One  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
Labor  Government  is  to  permit  a  majority 
verdict  of  10.  rather  tnan  the  liistorlc  unanl- 
mou.s  vote  of  all  12  Jurors."  Leading  mem- 
bers of  the  English  bar  are  pressing  for  fur- 
ther reforms.  After  pointing  out  that  '  the 
criminal  Is  living  in  a  golden  age,"  Lord 
Shawcross  has  commented : 

"The  barriers  protecting  suspected  and  ac- 
cused persons  are  being  steadily  reinforced. 
I  believe  our  law  has  become  hopelessly  un- 
realistic in  Its  attitude  toward  the  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime.  We  put  illusory 
fears  about  the  Impairment  of  liberty  before 
the  promotion  of  Justice."  " 

Among  the  reiorms  ijemg  urged  in  Eng- 
land are  major  modifications  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  broadened  dis- 
covery rights  by  the  state,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  requirement  that  accused  i)€rsons  must 
advise  the  prosecution  in  advance  of  trial 
of  all  special  defenses,  such  as  alibi,  .self- 
defense,  or  mistaken  identity  Another 
ciiange  suggested  would  allow  the  admission 
In  evidence  of  previous  convictions  of  simi- 
lar offenses,  although  convictions  of  dis- 
similar crimes  still  would  not  be  admissible,' 

THE    FIRST    DUTY    OF  GOVERNMENT 

III  the  first  chapter  of  the  Commission's 
reptort  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  situation 
is  described  as  follows: 

"Every  American  is.  In  a  sense,  a  victim  of 
crime.  Violence  and  theft  have  not  only  in- 
jured, often  irreparably,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ot  citizens,  hut  have  directly  affected 
everyone.  Some  people  have  been  impelled 
to  uproot  themselves  .md  find  new  homes. 
.Some  have  been  made  alraid  to  use  public 
streets  and  parks.  -Some  have  come  to  doubt 
the  worth  of  a  society  in  which  so  many  peo- 
ple behave  so  badly."  '- 

The  underlying  causes  of  the.se  conditions 
are  far  more  fundamental  than  the  limita- 
tions discussed  in  this  suitement.  Yet.  pre- 
vention and  control  ot  crime^until  it  is  "up- 
rooted "  by  long-range  refonns — depend  in 
major  part  upon  effective  law  enforcement. 
To  be  effective,  and  particularly  to  deter 
criminal  conduct,  the  courts  must  convict 
the  guilty  with  jtromptness  .ind  certainly 
just  as  they  must  acquit  the  innocent.  .So- 
ciety is  not  well  served  by  limitations  whlc'n 
frustrate  reasonable  attainment  of  this  toai. 

We  are  passing  through  a  phase  in  our 
history  of  understandable,  yet  unprece- 
dented, concern  with  the  rights  of  accused 
persons.  This  lias  been  welcomed  as  long 
overdue  in  many  areas.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  a  like  concern  for  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  be  free  from  criminal  molestation  of 
their  persons  and  property  In  many  respects, 
tlie  victims  of  crime  have  been  the  forgott.en 
n\en  of  tiur  society — inadequatelv  protected. 


=  'See.  e.g.  McCormick,  The,  Scope  of  Privi- 
lege in  the  Laic  of  Evidence.  16  Texas  L.  Rev. 
447  (1938):  Schaefer.  supra;  Traynor.  .^i/pra; 
Warden,  Miranda — Some  History.  Some  Ob- 
servations and  Some  Questions.  20  Vand.  L. 
Rev.  39  (1966) . 

-•  See  Traynor.  supra  at  677:  "I  find  no  in- 
consistency in  remaining  of  the  opinion  that 
a  judge  or  prosecutor  might  fairly  comment 
upon  the  silence  of  a  defendant  at  the  trial 
itself  to  the  extent  of  noting  that  a  Jury 
could  draw  unfavorable  inferences  from  the 
defendants  failure  to  explain  fr  refute  evi- 
dence when  he  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  so.  Such  comment  would  not  be  evi- 
dence and  would  do  no  more  than  make  clear 
to  the  Jury  the  extent  of  its  freedom  in  draw- 
ing inferences." 

-■•  Schaefer.  supra  at  520 

="  Schaefer,  supra  at  518-20. 

'  TTie  Commission's  report  emphasizes  the 
need  for  broader  pretrial  discovery  by  both- 
the  prosecution  and  the  defense. 


•^  Address  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Roy  Jenkins, 
M.P,.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. National  Press  Club.  Washington.  D.C.. 
Sept.  19.  1966.  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  emphasizing 
the  deterrent  effect  of  swiftness  and  cer- 
tainty in  justice,  also  said:  "Detection  and 
conviction  are  therefore  necessarily  prior  de- 
terrents to  that  of  punishment,  and  I  attach 
the  greatest  possible  importance  to  trying  to 
Increase  the  chances  that  they  will  follow  a 
criminal  act." 

-■"The  rule  in  Scotland  long  has  been  that 
a  simple  majority  vote  suffices  to  convict. 

"  Address  by  Lord  Shawcross.  Q.C..  Attor- 
ney General  of  Great  Britain.  1945-51.  before 
the  Crime  Commission  of  ChiCigo.  Oct.   11 

1965.  reprinted  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Nov.  1.  1965,  pp,  80-82.  See  also  Shawcross. 
Police  and  Public  in  Great  Britain.  51  A. B.A.J, 
225  (1965). 

•"  See  statements  of  Viscount  Dllhorne 
(Q.C.  and  Lord  Chancellor.  1962-64  and  At- 
torney Genera!  1954-62).  and  Lord  Shaw- 
cross.  as  reportea  m  The  Llstner.  Aug.   11. 

1966.  pp.  190,  et  seq. 

'-  Commission's  General  Report,  ch.  1. 
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t-enerally  uncompensated,  and  the  object  of 
relatively  little  attention  by  the  public  at 
large. 

Mr  Justice  White  has  said:  'The  most 
basic  function  of  any  government  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  the  individual  and 
of  his  property." "  Unless  this  function  Is 
adequately  discharged,  society  Itself  may  well 
become  so  disordered  that  all  rights  and  lib- 
erties win  be  endangered. 

RICHTtNC    THE    IMBALANC3E 

This  statement  has  reviewed,  necessarily 
•jrithout  attempting  completeness  or  detailed 
analysis,  some  of  the  respects  In  which  law 
enforcement  and  the  courts  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  law  Itself  In  seeking  to  appre- 
hend and  convict  persons  guilty  of  crime. 

The  question  which  we  raise  Is  whether. 
even  with  the  support  of  a  deeply  concerned 
President  '■•  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
Commission's  national  strategy  against  crime. 
law  enforcement  can  effectively  discharge  lU 
vital  role  In  "controlling  crime  and  violence" 
without  changes  in  existing  constitutional 
limitations. 

There  is  no  more  sacred  part  of  our  history 
or  our  constitutional  structure  than  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  One  approaches  the  thought  of  the 
most  limited  .\mendment  with  reticence  and 
a  full  awareness  both  of  the  political  ob- 
stacles and  the  Inherent  delicacy  of  drafting 
changes  which  preserve  all  relevant  values. 
But  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
stitution contemplates  amendment,  and  no 
part  of  it  should  be  so  sacred  that  It  remains 
beyond  review 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  right  the  present 
Imbalance  through  legislation  or  rule  of 
court  should  have  high  priority.  The  promis- 
ing criminal  Justice  programs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  American  Law 
Institute  should  be  helpful  In  this  respect. 
But  reform  and  clarification  wllf  fall  short 
uiless  they  achieve  these  ends:    , 

An  adequate  opportunity  must  be  provided 
the  police  for  interrogation  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  during  investigations  and  at  the 
station  house,  with  appropriate  safeguards 
to  prevent  abuse. 

The  legitimate  place  of  voluntary  confes- 
sion* in  law  enforcement  must  be  restab- 
lisl^  and  their  use  made  dependent  upon 
meeting  du3  process  standards  of  voluntari- 
ness. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  comment  on 
the  failure  of  an  accused  to  take  the^tand. 
and  also  for  reciprocal  discovery  in  criminal 
cases. 

If.  .IS  now  appears  likely,  a  constitutional 
..mendment  is  required  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  these  respects,  the  American 
people  should  face  up  to  the  need  and  un- 
dertake  necessarj'   action  without  delay. 

CONCLUSION 

We  emphasize  In  concluding  that  while 
we  differ  In  varying  degrees  from  some  of  the 
decisions  discussed,  we  unanimously  recog- 
nize them  M  expressions  of  legally  tenable 
points  of  view.  We  support  all  decisions  of 
ihe  Court  as  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be 
respected  and  enforced  unless  and  until 
changed  by  the  processes  available  under 
our  form  of  government. 

In  considering  any  change,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  must  have  an  adequate  un- 
derstanding of  the  adverse  effect  upon  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the   constitutional 


'  M:^anda  v  Arizona,  supra  at  539  (dis- 
senting opiruoni . 

•  In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
President  Johnson  said:  "Our  countrv-'s  laws 
.iiust  be  respected,  order  must  be  maln- 
'amed.  I  will  support — with  all  the  constltu- 
rionai  powers  I  p>osses«-'Our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  officials  in  their  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  crime  and  violence  that  tear  the  fab- 
r:c  of  our  communities."  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  Jan.  10.  1967. 


limitations  discussed  in  this  st.»tement  They 
must  also  ever  be  mindful  that  concern  with 
crime  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their 
p>erson  and  property,  as  understandable  as 
these  are  today,  must  be  weighed  carefully 
against  the  necesslty^as  demonstrated  by 
history — of  retaining  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive safeguards  against  oppressive  govern- 
mental action  argalnst  the  individual,  wheth- 
er guilty  or  Innocent  of  crime. 

The  determination  of  how  to  strike  this 
balance,  with  wisdom  and  restraint,  is  n  de- 
cision which  in  final  analysis  the  people  of 
this  country  must  make.  It  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  this  statement  to  alert  the  public  gen- 
erally to  the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  to 
record  our  conviction  that  an  Imbalance 
exists,  and  to  express  the  viewpoint  as  to 
possible  lines  of  remedial  action.  In  going 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  we  reiterate  our  support  and  our 
Judgment  that  implementation  of  its  rec- 
ommendations will  have  far  reaching  and 
salutary  effects. 


WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1968— FOR  BETTER  OR 
WORSE? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24,  1968.  I  commented  on  the 
floor — Congressional  Record  page 
10461 — on  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1968.  H.R.  15907.  which  is 
currently  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

At  that  time,  two  days  of  hearings  had 
been  completed  before  the  committee 
and  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  and  testimony  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  warned  of  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  pointed  to  Governor  Rockefeller's 
cogent  warning  that  the  .section  of  the 
bill  which  would  make  interest  from  lixal 
and  State  sewage  treatment  plant  bonds 
taxable  "is  really  an  initial  attempt  to 
erode  the  traditional  immunity  from 
Federal  taxation  of  the  oblisation  of  the 
States  or  their  subdivisions.  ' 

Since  that  time,  many  more  defi- 
ciencies in  the  legislation  have  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  concerned 
members  of  the  New  England  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 
which  includes  representatives  from  each 
of  the  six  New  England  Stat«s. 

Members  of  the  commission  have  told 
me  "the  commission  foresees  drastic  con- 
sequences" if  the  bill  is  pas.sed  and 
warns : 

The  present  pace  of  efforts  to  clean  up 
New  England's  rivers  and  lakes  will  be  sharply 
reduced,  and  orderly  procedures  fo-  obtaln- 
ins^ederal  aid  will  be  disrupted  uue  to  the 
wording  of  the  bill  that  invites  a  panic 
among  communities  rushing  to  obtain 
limited  federal  aid. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  full  comments  of 
the  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  on  this  piece  of 
legislation: 


Comments  of  the  New  England  Interst.me 

Water    Pollution     Control    Commission 

Rel.^tive  to  HR    15907 

The  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  and  the  Compact 
signatory  States  have  reviewed  H  R  15907 
and  considered  its  impact  upon  the  individ- 
ual State  water  pollution  abatement 
programs. 

It  IS  recognized  that  the  present  level  of 
appropriated  funds  under  Section  8  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  is  In- 
adequate to  sustain  the  level  of  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  indicated  :» 
the  State  implementation  plans  stibraltted 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration in  compliance  with  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  Means  of  obtainine  addi- 
tional funds  must  be  developed  if  program 
momentum  is  to  be  maintained. 

Lack  of  Federal  construction  grant  funds 
and  the  reimbursement  provision  set  forth 
m  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
led  to  legislative  authorization  for  pre- 
rinanclng  the  Federal  grant  share  by  'lie 
States  of  Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts. 
New  York  and  'Vermont.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  presently  has  such  leelslatlon  under 
active  consideration.  These  six  States  :ef! 
that  with  elimination  of  the  reimbursement 
provisions  from  Public  Law  660  as  amended, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  tiie 
anticipated  schedule  of  water  pollution 
abatement,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  each 
State  to  reconsider  its  commitments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admiiiis- 
tratlon  relative  to  requirements  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  Regardless  of  the 
method  of  providing  additional  construction 
grant  funds,  it  is  reconxmended  that  the 
reimbursement  provisions  of  Public  Law  fi^O 
be  retained.  ^ 

Limiting  contractual  arrangement's^  •  i 
areas  of  125.000  persons  or  more  or  a  Stand- j 
ard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  woiKd'j 
eliminate  from  consideration  many  commu- 
nities in  the  New  England  Interstate  Com- 
pact area.  As  shown  in  Table  1.  there  .re 
24  SMSA's  in  the  New  England  Interstate 
Compact  area  and  seven  communities  with 
a  population  of  125.000  or  more.  These  com- 
munities are  all  within  SMSA's. 

TABLE  1 


Slate 

Number 
SMSA 

of 
s 

Tlumbei  6i 

COTTtmunit'PS 

125,000  or 

more 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts 

9 
2 

10 
1 

=  1 
1 
0 

13 

0 

=  3 

New  Hampshire     

0 

new  ^oik  (compact  area  only). 
Rhode  Island    

0 

M 

0 

Total                

24 

7 

'  Bridgeport.  New  Haven  and  Hartlord. 

Boston.  Worcesler  and  Springfield. 
>  Part  only 
'  Providence. 

Construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
for  all  other  areas  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  appropriated  grant  funds  only,  which  ad- 
mittedly, are  inadequate.  Existing  State  pre- 
financing authoriz.itions  in  anticipation  of 
subsequent  reimbursement  should  stimulate 
construction  in  these  other  areas  to  a  level 
approaching  that  required  to  meet  the  im- 
plementation schedules  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Government 

supplemental  financing  siiould  provide  f^r 
specific  allocations  to  States.  Without  such 
allocation,  it  will  be  impossible  to  plan  what 
projects  could  be  financed  during  a  given 
year.  .Allocations  could  be  based  on  the  allo- 
cations set  forth  In  Public  Law  660  ;.^ 
amended  or  on  formulas  considering  the  pop- 
ulation equivalent  of  a  given  wast*;  the  Bi  - 
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chemical  Oxygen  Demand  removal  required 
to  achieve  the  approved  stream  classification; 
anticipated  volume  of  waste  to  be  treated; 
anticipated  strength  of  wastes  to  be  treated 
or  other  similar  methods.  Under  the  language 
of  the  proposed  bill  as  now  written,  n  is  con- 
ceivable that  ten  States  could  receive  all 
funds  appropriated  for  contractual  agree- 
ments with  the  remaining  forty  States  receiv- 
ing no  assistance. 

The  prof)osed  bill  requires  the  maintenance 
of  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  expansion  or  re- 
placement requirements  of  the  treatment 
works  service  area  as  a  qualifying  condition 
for  contractual  agreements.  Such  reserve 
funds  are  Illegal  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  municipal  charters  in 
other  States  would  not  allow  reserve  accounts. 
The  language  of  the  proposed  bill  as  pertains 
to  user  charges  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
reserve  fund  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as 
double  payment  for  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties— user  charges  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the 
facilities  and  additional  charges  to  estab- 
lish a  reserve  account.  The  other  alternative 
to  establishing  a  reserve  account  Is  expand- 
ing the  bonding  requirement.  Such  a  re- 
quirement could  meet  with  strong  resistance 
In  local  referenda.  Serious  delays  in  qualify- 
ing for  contractual  agreements  could  be  in- 
curred should  a  municipality  find  it  neces- 
sary to  obtain  additional  legislative  bonding 
authorizations. 

Banks  involved  m  municipal  financing 
state  that  the  debt  service  contract  Indebt- 
edness reflects  on  a  community's  bonded  In- 
debtedness. If  a  community's  debt  limit  Is  to 
be  exceeded,  special  authorizing  legislation 
would  be  required.  Such  action  could  delay 
the  funding  of  a  propK>sed  treatment  works. 
Bonding  authorizations  in  the  past  have  been 
granted  to  cover  only  a  municipality's  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  new  facilities  and  not 
the  cost  of  the  entire  pro.leci  Additional 
'oondlng  authority  would  be  required  for 
those  communities  already  authorized  to  sell 
bonds  in  anticipation  of  project  construction 
thereby  causing  additional  delays  in  getting 
needed  projects  under'wav 

The  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Commission  supports  the  con- 
cept of  mandatory  certification  of  waste 
treatment  plant  operators  as  an  instrument 
for  improved  waste  treatment  plant  opera- 
tion. The  Commission  has  recently  spon- 
sored three  one-week  courses  as  in-service 
training  for  operators  and  Is  working  toward 
establishment  of  a  permanent  school  to 
tram  new  people  not  now  with  the  waste 
treatment  industry.  All  courses  will  be  de- 
signed to  qualify  an  operator  for  certifica- 
tion. Upon  completion  of  future  in-service 
training  courses,  the  New  England  Water 
Pollution  Control  Association  certification 
examination  will  be  offered  to  all  operators 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  New  Hampshire  has  a 
mandatory  certification  program  and  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  is  considering  a 
similar  program  for  the  Commonwealth.  The 
New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  regional  mandatory  certifi- 
cation program.  Coupled  with  the  certifica- 
tion program  must  be  an  adequate  wage 
scale  for  plant  operators,  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  make  the  industry  more  attractive  as 
a  career. 

The  States  signatory  to  the  New  England 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Compact 
maintain  a  schedule  of  ■a'aste  treatment 
plant  inspections  and  require  submission  of 
periodic  oi>erational  reports.  Operation  and 
maintenance  surveillance  could  be  strength- 
ened to  insure  Increased  plant  operation  ef- 
ficiency. New  York  State  provides  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  grants  of  one-third 
of  the  total  eligible  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  treatment  facilities.  To  qualify 
under  this  program,  the  municipality  must: 
"(1)  Maintain  standard  operating  reports. 
Including  the  results  of  laboratory  tests  to 


evaluate  plant  performance  and  determine 
the  effect  of  the  plant  effluent  on  the  re- 
ceiving waters. 

"(2)  Operate  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  operator. 

"(31  Collect  and  treat  all  sewage  from  the 
tributary  area. 

"(4)  Present  evidence  that  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  has  been  constructed  in 
compliance  with  approved  plans. 

"(5)  Have  enacted  and  enforced  an  effec- 
tive sewer  use  ordinance. 

"In  addition,  the  municipality  must  pro- 
vide a  minimum  ot  primary  treatment  at  this 
time,  adequate  stadinp  of  the  plant,  and  lab- 
oratory tests  and  physical  measurements  to 
evaluate  plant  jjerformance  and  determine 
compliance  with  stream  standards." 

The  signatory  States  agree  that  more  re- 
search IS  necessary  In  several  areas,  however. 
the  amount  proposed  for  research  under  H.R. 
15907  is  approximately  56  percent  of  the 
total  requested  construction  grant  appro- 
priation. With  due  consideration  to  the 
currently  critical  financial  situation,  and  the 
need  for  treatment  plant  construction,  it 
would  .seem  appropriate  to  reduce  the  re- 
search appropriation  by  at  least  one-half 
and  add  the  difference  to  the  construction 
gr.mt  appropriation 

It  is  noted  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  eliminate  the  provision  in  the  existing 
act  that  one  of  the  Federal  regional  water 
pollution  control  laboratories  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Northeastern  urea  of  the  United 
states.  It  is  our  tinderstanding  that  the  site 
for  this  laboratory  was  selected  and  the  final 
construction  plans  prepared  for  locating  the 
facility  in  the  Baston.  Massachusetts  area. 
The  New  England  area  has  many  problems 
peculiar  to  the  region  which  would  support 
the  location  of  a  regional  laboratory  in  the 
Boston  area.  Among  these  :ire  agricultural 
run-off  which  adds  nutrients  and  pesticides 
to  our  surface  waters.  The  problem  of  com- 
bined sewage — storm  water  systems  which 
are  prevalent  in  this  area;  wastes  associ- 
ated with  the  food  i)rocesslng  Industries;  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industries  and  tanneries  still 
create  problems  in  the  waterways  of  the 
Compact  area.  The  accumulated  bottom  de- 
posits In  our  streams  and  lakes  from  these 
industrial  as  well  as  municipal  wastes  have 
undoubtedly  changed  the  characteristics  of 
the  aquatic  ecology  and  studies  oriented  to 
the  restoration  of  a  balanced  clean  water 
biota  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  re- 
slon.  With  more  than  4500  miles  of  coast- 
line In  New  England,  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  from  vessels  Is  one  which  warrants 
considerable  study.  With  this  in  mind,  it 
would  seem  highly  desirable  to  retain  the 
Boston  site  for  a  regional  water  pollution 
control  laboratory  serving  the  Northeast. 

The  Commission  notes  with  concern  the 
provision  to  remove  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
bonds  for  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  removing  the 
tax  exemption  feature  would  hamper  the 
marketability  of  municipal  bonds  and  might 
allow  interest  rates  to  exceed  legal  limits. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  considered  Imperative 
that  the  prefinancing  authorization  set  forth 
in  Public  Law  660  as  amended  be  retained: 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  maintain 
the  program  momentum  for  water  pollution 
abatement  if  the  States'  Implementation 
plans  are  to  be  realized  on  schedule:  new 
funding  requirements  should  allow  sufficient 
time  for  communities  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  without  generating  a  "slow- 
down" of  construction  activity,  A  system  of 
fund  allocations  to  States  must  be  developed 
to  allow  for  the  effective  planning  and  con- 
struction of  treatment  works.  Removal  of 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds 
could  make  the  financing  of  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  projects  more  costly  at  the 
local  level,  and  In  some  Instances  result  in 

the  need  for  legislative  authority  to  exceed 
legal  Interest  rate  limits.  Prom  the  stand- 


])olnt  of  program  admlnlBtratlon.  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  develop  aid  programs 
compatible  with  existing  programs  so  as  not 
to  increase  the  administrative  load  on  the 
State  regulatory  agencies  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  research  fund  authoriza- 
tion set  forth  In  the  proposed  bill  be  reduced 
wlth'the  difference  applied  to  available  con- 
struction grant  funds:  and.  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  retaining  the  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts area  site  for  the  regional  water 
pollution  control  laboratory  serving  the 
northeast  region. 


PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BERRY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimouis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  J^r.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
submitted  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  proposed  substitute  lor 
H  R.  15263,  the  Foreien  Assistance  Act 
of  1968. 

The  substitute  was  patterned  after  a 
proposal  by  the  Honorable  Raymond  I. 
Geraldson.  a  prominent  international 
lawyer  from  Chicago.  111.,  and  Dr.  Ray- 
mond W.  Miller  of  World  Trade  Rela- 
tions. Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

The  proposal  has  been  submitted  by 
Mr  Geraldson  and  Mr  Miller  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  to  .several  others 
on   a    nonpolitical.   bipartisan   basis. 

I  insert  it  here  as  a  means  of  making 
it  available  to  the  public  i^cncrally: 
Proposal  for  a  Revolving  Loan  Fvnd  for 
World  Development 

111  both  of  the  principal  episodes  of  the 
War  of  the  Twentieth  Century  i  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II).  the  United  States  of 
America  made  extensive  loans  to  its  allies, 
as  well  as  itself  expending  billions  of  dollars 
In  the  achievement  of  victory — for  Itself  and 
for  the  other  free  and  democratic  nations 
of  the  world.  For  more  than  two  decades 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  chief  underwTlter  of 
v^'orld  development. 

The  total  outlay  by  the  United  Stales  in 
loans  and  aid  mot  includins;  its  own  war 
expenditures)  during  this  half  century  has 
exceeded  $128  billion  gross  or  some  $113 
billion  net. 

The  Marshall  Plan.  largely  financed  by  the 
United  States,  became  the  great  reviializer 
of  collapsed  Western  Europe,  With  the  vigor- 
ous coofjeration  of  the  people  and  the  na- 
tions In  the  areas  devastated  by  war.  a  new 
and  prosperous  Europe  was  born  and  is  now 
almost  totally  Independent  economically. 

The  Point  IV  Program  constituted  a  com- 
panion effort  among  nations  and  areas  of  the 
world  which  had  not  been  industrialized  be- 
fore World  War  II.  and  which  were  rspidly 
struggling  out  of  colonialism  into  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  The  Point  IV  Program 
has  had  varying  degrees  of  success,  but  none 
of  the  nations  assisted  thereunder  has  risen 
to  the  economic  achievement  of  Germany  or 
Japan.  It  seems  ironic,  but  not  without  log- 
ical explanation,  that  the  most  effective  use 
of  our  aid  has  been  by  our  fallen  foes. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  loans  and  grants  will  be  needed 
by  the  less  developed  nations — if  they  are 
to  realize  the  promise  of  their  potential  and 
are  to  remain  within  the  family  of  freedom. 
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It  IS  also  obvious  that  It  Is  neither  possible 
nor  just  for  the  United  States  to  bear  the 
major  burden  of  this  future  program. 

It  is  propKJsed  that  those  nations  who  have 
war  debts  owing  to  the  United  States  and 
those  who  liave  benefited  so  much  from  the 
Marshall  Plan,  many  of  whom  are  large 
holders  of  gold,  be  now  called  upon  to  share 
in  a  program  for  world  development  by  re- 
paying their  wartime  obligations — not  to  the 
United  States  itself,  but  to  a  revolving  loan 
fund  which  the  United  States  will  create  r.nd 
administer.  It  is  proposed  that  this  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  for  World  Development  be  funded 
by  an  assignment  to  it  of  the  claims  now 
held  by  the  United  States  against  the  war- 
debtor  nations  and  by  an  assignment  to  this 
fund  by  such  nations  of  some  portion  of 
their  reparation  claims  against  the  nations 
defeated  in  the  world  wars.  It  is  further 
proposed  that  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund  for 
World  Development  be  the  channel  through 
which  all  future  United  States  aid  to  foreign 
nations  be  directed. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  proposal  are 
many,  but  principally,  at  this  stage  of  the 
world  economic  cycle,  it  will  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gold  drain  on  the  United  States. 
and  It  will  afford  the  nations  of  Western 
iiuropa  an  opportunity  to  discharge  their 
Aar  debi£.  while  at  the  same  time  aiding  ng- 
nlflcantly  in  the  elevation  of  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world  and  alleviat- 
ing the  economic  threat  to  all  of  the  world 
which  is  present  in  today's  dollar  drain 
problem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Raymond  I.  GeralDson. 
Sepfarth.  Sliaw,  Fairu-eather  i" Geraldson. 
Ratmond  W.  Miller. 
World   Trad"  Relatl07ts.  Inc. 


THE  CELOTEX  CORP  S  STRUGGLE 
TO  ELIMINATE  URBAN  SLUMS  AND 
REVITALIZE  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  o  the  I'equest  of  the  pentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18.  1968.  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  an  event 
occurred  which,  while  passln?  without 
notice,  may  well  prove  to  be  a  landmark 
in  the  Nation's  lony;  struggle  to  eliminate 
urbaii  slums  and  revitalize  our  cities. 
The  Celotex  Corp..  a  Tampa-based  na- 
tional manufacturer,  began  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  construction  on  a  208-unit 
apartment  project  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  It  joined  hands  with 
an  old  and  respected  religious  Negro  in- 
stitution in  Atlanta,  the  Friendship 
Baptist  Church,  which  will  serve  as  the 
nonprofit  sponsor  and  own  and  operate 
the  apartments  upon  their  completion. 
This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  meet  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  confronting 
America  today,  a  thi-ee-way  partnership 
"f  community,  business,  and  Government 
.)oining  together  to  provide  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

Government  alone  cannot  do  this  job. 
The  community  alone  cannot  do  this 
job.  Without  immediate  and  substantial 
help  from  private  industry,  the  Nation 
faces  the  real  threat  that  our  central 
cities  will  die  and  slums  never  be  elimi- 
nated. Commonsense  and  common  de- 


cency command  us  to  preveiit  this  with 
every  means  at  our  disposal. 

There  has  been  an  enoraious  amount 
of  time,  energy,  and  brainpower  directed 
at  this  problem  and  there  are  some  hope- 
ful signs  of  progress.  With  new  housing 
legislation,  administered  by  a  Cabinet- 
level  department  in  Washington,  many 
of  our  cities  have  received  fresh  impetus 
and  new  weapons  to  step  up  the  fight 
against  poor  urban-  housing.  Countless 
men  and  women  are  giving  their  minds 
and  their  hearts  to  this  fight.  But  it 
has  not  been  enough.  All  this  planning 
and  good  will  and  hard  work  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  urban  rebirth  and 
slum  clearance  off  the  ground  oi\  a 
massive,  national  scale. 

The  one  essential  element  missing  in 
all  this  has  been  big  private  capital.  Up 
to  now  there  has  been  remarkably  little 
involvement  by  big  business  in  urban  re- 
newal, for  a  variety  of  reasons:  the  pros- 
pect of  little  or  no  profit,  building  code  re- 
strictions, complexities  of  some  Govei'n- 
ment  programs,  and  simply  a  reluctance 
to  become  involved  in  an  area  fraught 
with  coiitroversy  and  political  complica- 
tions. Private  capital  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  legislation  that  will  put  tuban  re- 
i^ewal  on  some  other  basis  than  that 
which  has  led  us  to  our  present  impasse. 

There  are  some  in  the  private  sector, 
however,  who  have  come  to  realize  that 
this  impasse  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue while  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens continue  to  exist  in  substandard 
housing.  These  few  industrial  leaders — 
precious  few,  I  might  emphasize — have 
chosen  to  set  aside  the  timidity,  doubts, 
and  weary  arguments  expressed  sO  long 
by  those  in  both  public  and  private  life. 
and  have  determined  instead  to  bring  to 
bear  against  the  urban  problem  the 
greatest  weapon  of  free  entreprise:  di- 
rect, positive  action. 

One  year  ago  the  Celotex  Corp.  made 
such  a  decision.  Believing  that  the  time 
for  talking  and  waiting  was  past.  Celotex 
decided  on  a  course  of  action  that  would 
produce  concrete  results  in  the  form  of 
new.  attractive  living  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Subsequently, 
iii  concert  with  the  Atlanta  Housing  Au- 
thority and  FHA.  Celotex  committed  it- 
self to  the  development  of  a  208-unit 
apartment  community  in  a  low-income 
neighborhood  near  the  heart  of  down- 
town Atlanta.  Under  the  FHA's  221 'd' 
'3  I  program,  the  company  is  the  devel- 
oper and  the  Friendship  Baptist  Church 
ser\es  as  the  nonprofit  sponsor. 

Application  for  the  insurance  of  a 
mortgage  loan  of  82.535,000  has  been 
approved  by  FHA  and  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  has  agreed 
to  buy  the  mortgage.  On  April  18.  1968, 
construction  was  begun  on  the  site.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  construction  goes  according 
to  schedule,  by  January  of  next  year,  208 
low-income  families  will  be  moving  into 
new  and  decent  apartments  because 
somebody  had  the  courage  to  try  some- 
thing new,  to  innovate,  and  to  turn 
dreams  into  reality  through  direct  action. 

There  have  been  several  FHA  221  id  > 
'  3  >  projects  in  Atlanta  and  in  other  cities 
around  the  Nation.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  a  major  national  corporation  has 
joined  hands  with  a  small,  predomi- 
nantly Negro  church  to  serve  as  a  cat- 


alyst to  bring  other  similar  apartment 
projects  to  life.  The  real  significance  of 
this  action  lies  in  a  simple  question:  if 
Celotex  can  do  it.  why  cannot  all  the 
other  large  corporations  in  our  Nation  do 
it?  If  each  finn  were  to  undertake  a 
project  of  similar  size,  consider  what 
impact  this  would  have  on  the  total 
problem  of  urbaii  housing.  Not  only 
would  thousands  of  new,  decent  living 
units  be  created  for  those  who  need  ii 
most,  but  in  the  process  businessmen 
would  become  involved  and  concerned 
with  urban  renewal  at  the  working  levol. 
From  this  involvement  would  emei-£;e 
forceful  efforts  to  improve  and  refine 
present  housing  legislation  which,  m 
tuni,  would  stimulate  an  even  greater 
flow  of  private  capital  into  urban  re- 
newal. 

As  the  developer  of  the  Atlanta 
project,  Celotex  expects  to  make  rio 
profit.  But  lack  of  profit  is  not  a  deter- 
rent m  this  case.  The  principal  motiva- 
tion behind  the  company's  action  is  to 
encourage,  by  iUs  example,  the  involve- 
ment of  other  major  national  companie.^ 
in  urban  renewal,  to  bring  the  power  ui 
large  private  industiy  to  bear  directi> 
on  the  problem.  Through  trial  and  erroi, 
by  doing  and  acting,  companies  such  a> 
Celotex  would  develop  a  new  experti.^e 
in  the  field  of  urban  renewal  and  a  prac- 
tical line  of  communications  with  gov- 
eiiiment  that  doe.s  not  now  exist.  But  ol 
paramount  importar:ce.  we  would  see  new 
apartment  communities  replacing  slum.s 
and  ghettos  all  across  our  Nation,  and 
this  di-eadful  impas.se  would  at  last  be 
broken. 

Secretary  Weaver's  recent  establi^li- 
ment  of  an  Office  of  Business  Participa- 
tioti  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housmu' 
and  Urban  Development  underscores  the 
urgency  of  the  need  to  attract  private 
industry'  into  urban  renewal.  Under  the 
direction  of  Robert  F.  McAulifle.  this  new- 
group  will  explore  new  ways  of  more 
fully  utilizing  the  managerial  expertise, 
financial  resources,  and  commitment  ol 
the  private  sector  in  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing the  Nation '.s  goal  of  6  million  new 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  units 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Witlr  a  task  of  such  magnitude  before 
us,  it  behooves  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  political  leaders  of  our 
States  and  cuies  throughout  the  Natio;; 
to  commend  and  encourage  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  companies  such  as  the  Cel- 
otex Corp.,  who  are  trying  to  lead  pn- 
\'aie  industry  into  active  involvement  :  . 
the  rebirth  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Celotex  Corp.  and  its 
leaders  are  constituents  of  mine.  The.v 
have  been  brought  to  the  Tampa  area 
under  the  dynamic  leadenship  of  Jim 
Walter,  the  head  of  the  Jim  Walter  Corp  . 
and  his  fine  team  of  associates.  We  m 
Tampa  are  proud  of  what  they  have  done 
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A  CALL  TO  LAW   AND  ORDER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  uentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  today  received  a  copy  of  the 
complete  text  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thurmai^  Sensing,  executive  \ice 
president  of  the  Southern  States  In- 
dustrial Council,  before  the  National 
Defense  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
here  in  Washington  on  April  15.  Tire  title 
of  it  is  "A  Call  to  Law  and  Order.  " 

I  have  seldom  come  across  an  address 
which  so  clearly  and  iMccisely  pinpoints 
the  crux  of  a  problem  and  then  deals 
with  it  '.vith  such  incisiveness  as  does 
this  talk  by  Mr.  Sensing.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  for  .someone  to  sound  a  call 
to  law  and  order,  this  is  it  and.  in  the 
hope  that  this  body  will  heed  that  call, 
I  insert  Mr.  Sensing's  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A  Call  to  Law  and  Order 
(By  Thurman  Sensing.  Executive  Vice  Pre.si- 
dent.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council  I 

About  Three  months  ago.  I  gave  Mrs.  Gris- 
wold  the  choice  of  two  subjects  for  my  talk 
to  you  here  today.  One  of  these  subjects  was 
■A  Call  to  Law  and  Order,"  and  that  i.s  the 
one  she  c'nose. 

It  Is  rather  Ironic  now  that  this  subject 
sliould  have  been  chosen  for  this  setting 
three  months  ago  becatise  if  any  city  in  our 
whole  nation  has  needed  liw  and  order,  it 
has  been  Washington.  D.C..  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  during  the  past  several  days.  During 
those  days  smoke  caused  by  fires  set  by 
arsonists  curled  around  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  dome  of  the  nation's  Capitol, 
and  settled  like  a  pall  over  the  White  House. 
People  have  been  s'not  to  death  and  stores 
have  been  looted  right  here  in  our  Capital 
City— a  shame  and  a  disgrace  for  a  people 
who  call  Themselves  law-abiding  citizens. 

Naturally,  this  speech  has  been  prepared 
for  some  time  because  I  only  returned  from 
a  five  weeks'  trip  over  the  continent  of  South 
America  a  vieek  ago.  and  knew  that  I 
wouldn't  have  time  to  prepare  a  tiUk  after 
I  got  back.  Therefore.  I  am  really  going  to 
make  the  speech  in  two  parts— first,  as  I  had 
it  prepared  for  delivery  before  my  trip  to 
South  America— everything  I  wrote  tlien  still 
applies — and  second,  in  view  of  the  h.^ppen- 
ines  during  the  past  ten  days. 

This  is  not  a  racial  speech:  this  is  not  a 
political  speech — it  is  a  law  and  order  sp^ecli. 
l\  is  a  forthright  speech  and  I  will  not  pull 
anv  punches.  However,  the  people  named  and 
quoted  are  named  and  quoted  not  because 
they  are  black  or  white,  not  because  they  are 
Republican  or  Democrat,  taut  because  they 
said  what  they  said  and  did  what  they  did. 
We  made  a  survey  of  all  the  Southern 
States  Ind'.istrial  Council  members  last  f.vil. 
giving  them  a  list  of  22  national  Issues,  and 
asked  them  to  rate  the  issues  in  order  of 
concern.  Cnme  and  lawlessness  was  named 
as  the  issue  of  paramount  concern  by  a  wide 
margin. 

People  of  great  political  influence  in  this 
country  have  permitted  the  concept  of  "free- 
dom of  speech"  to  be  expanded  to  include 
subversion,  intimidation,  sedition,  and  in- 
citement to  riot.  They  have  condoned  the 
distortion  of  "academic  freedom"  to  en- 
compass the  adulteration  of  young  minds 
-.vith  Communist  doctrine  and  the  disintegra- 
non  of  a  well  disciplined  educational  system. 
They  have  allowed  "freedom  of  assembly"  to 
mushroom  into  disruption  of  peaceful  ac- 
tivity, mob  rule,  riot  and  insurrection. 

Unless  those  in  authority  in  the  United 
States  can  be  influenced  to  abandon  this 
course— or  unless  they  can  be  replaced  by 
men  who  will — we  cannot  hope  to  restore 
in  our  nation  the  kind  of  domestic  peace 
and  order  that  have  made  our  many  gen- 
erations proud  to  be  Americans— living  in  a 
land  of  freedom,  security,  opportunity,  and 
.lustice  under  law. 


The  crisis  we  now  face  is  the  most  serious, 
the  most  dangerous,  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Remember,  tliis  was  written  three  months 

ago. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  delense.  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

This  passage  comes,  as  you  will  recognize, 
from  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution.  The 
phrase  I  want  to  emphasize  and  dwell  on  tor 
a  while  is  "iiisure  domestic  tranqulUty."  As 
you  know,  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  this 
countrv  in  the  last  few  years  we  liave  had 
anything  but  "domestic  tranquility";  in  fact, 
we  have  had  anarchy  of  the  rankest  sort.  This 
was  especially  true  during  the  past  summer — 
the  "long,  hot  summer"  we  had  been  warned 
about. 

Actually  it  was  a  rather  cool  summer 
weatherwise.  hut  it  was  certainly  hot  so  far 
as  domestic  tranquility  is  concerned.  The 
riots,  arson,  looting  and  murder  that  have 
occurred  in  many  of  our  cities  are  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  for  a  nation  that  calls  itself 
civilized. 

Now  then.  I  want  to  suggest  how  we  could 
put  an  end  to  arson  and  looting,  botli  of 
which  are  despicable  crimes.  The  solution 
Is  this:  Issue  orders  to  the  police  or  the 
guardsmen,  as  the  case  might  be.  to  shoot 
arsonists,  looters  and  snipers  on  sight  —and 
investigate  later.  We  have  mollycoddled,  we 
have  pampered,  we  have  excused  law  breakers 
entirely  too  much  in  this  land  of  ours  to 
maintain  a  law  and  order  nation. 

This  would  not  only  stop  tlie  arson  and 
looting — it  would  prevent  it  from  happening 
in  the  first  place.  To  give  orders  not  to  shoot 
under  any  circumstances  for  a  perKxl  of  time. 
as  was  done  in  some  of  our  cities  this  past 
summer,  not  only  encourages  law-breaking,  it 
also  betrays  the  trust  of  the  mayor  or  the 
governor,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  a  racial  solution — 
it  is  a  law  and  order  solution,  because  law 
and  order  must  be  observed  by  everyone  alike, 
both  black  and  white.  If  we  are  to  live  in  a 
civilized  country. 

The  present  disregard  for  law  and  order 
has  been  abuilding  for  quite  a  number  of 
vears.  Five  causes  have  worked  hand  In 
hand  to  wreak  liavoc  upon  the  fabric  ot 
America.  The  riot  rtxjts  may  be  found.  I 
think  (1 )  In  Communism  1 2 1  in  false  com- 
passion (3)  in  civil  disobedience  (4i  in  court 
decisions  and  (5)  in  the  criminal  instinct 
that  lies  repressed  in  the  heart  of  man 

Communism.  I  believe,  is  the  catalyst 
which  has  precipitated  the  present  situation 
in  this  country.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
details  of  the  various  riots  that  have  taken 
jjlace  in  the  country  must  agree  that  they 
did  not  happen  spontaneously— they  were 
planned.  Communism  thrives  on  agitation 
and  revolution  of  all  sorts,  upon  overthrow 
of  the  existing  order.  The  Communists  are 
calling  the  riots  in  our  streets  a  "war  of 
national  liberation. "  Communists  are  defi- 
nitely involved  in  the  various  civil  rights 
organizations  In  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  the  despicable  self-proclaimed 
apostle  of  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  United 
States,  turned  up  in  Communist  Havana  at 
a  meeting  of  the  organization  created  by 
the  Soviets  and  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries to  organize  revolution  in  both  the 
Americas. 

If  people  like  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown. 
the  present  head  of  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee,  better  known  as 
SNCC,  are  very  soon  not  tried  for  treason 
then  we  are  going  to  oe  well  on  our  way  to 
forfeiting  our  right  to  call  our  country  a 
law-abiding,  patriotic  nation. 


Bv  the  way.  SNCC  Is  certainly  a  badly 
named  organization.  Instead  of  being  called 
•he  student  Non-Vloient  Coordinating  Com- 
mitter, it  should  be  called  the  Non-Student 
Violent  Coordinating  Cmimittee 

■fhe  ser;ind  cau.se  of  runs  is  the  lalse  com- 
p-\sslon  that  has  been  spewed  out  by  our 
leaders  in  government,  bv  tome  ol  the  clergy, 
.md  ethers  m  positions  of  responsibility  dur- 
ii'.g  the  past  few  years. 

It  was  no  less  than  President  Johnson 
who  used  the  i  Ivil  right-'  marchers'  phrase. 
•We  shall  overcome."  several  times  in  one  of 
lUs  speeches,  .md  lent  them  his  encourage- 
ment. Didn't  he  know  that  this  was  the  ti- 
Ue  ol  a  .song  written  lor  the  civil  rights 
marchers  by  Pete  .Seeger.  a  person  who  had 
been  identified  under  oath  as  a  Commu- 
nist'.' When  tfeeger  wrote  "We  shall  overc(;me" 
it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  what  he  meant 
was  "We,  the  Communists,  shall  overcome." 
It  was  no  less  tlian  President  Johnson 
who  greeted  an  audience  of  s-tudents  m  the 
summer  of  1965  as  "fellow  revolutionaries" 
and  told  them:  "I  am  proud  to  s.ilute  you 
as  fullow  revolutionaries.  We  want  change. 
...  I  hope  you  will  go  out  Into  the  lilnler- 
land  and  arouse  the  masses,  and  blow  the 
bugles,  and  tell  them  the  hour  has  arrived, 
and  their  day  is  here  "  Well,  the  bugles  have 
sounded  all  right— In  Newark,  in  Cambridge. 
Md  .  in  East  Harlem,  in  Detroit,  in  Milwaukee, 
and  dozens  of  other  cities— and  tlie  day  Is 
here 

And  speaking  of  encouragement.  I  wonder 
If  Vice  President  Humphrey  cares  to  recall 
his  remarks  in  New  Orleans  in  the  summer  of 
196*5  when  he  said  that  if  he  h.id  to  live 
in  the  slums  I  think  you'd  have  more  trouble 
than  you've  had  already,  because  I've  got 
enough  spark  left  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
good  revoli."  Well.  Mr  Humphrey's  services 
were  not  needed — there  were  plenty  of  other 
volunteers. 

And  let  me  iii5ert  right  here  that  v  Is  not 
bindings  that  make  slums,  it  is  people  who 
make  slums.  You  cin  t.ike  the  same  people 
out  of  the  slums  and  put  them  in  well  built 
high  rise  apartments  and  these  apartments 
will  soon  become  more  filthy  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  slums  they  left.  That  has 
been  well  demonstrated  In  New  York  City. 

And  how  about  the  carpel-bag  Senator 
from  New  York— Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  s.ild  in  the  summer  of  1965:  ■There 
is  no  point  in  telling  Negroes  to  ubey  i  lie 
l.iw.  To  many  Negroes  the  law  is  the  enemy  " 
And  back  to  President  Johnson  when  he 
said  in  19(54:  "We  are  going  to  try  and  take 
all  of  the  money  that  we  think  i.s  being  un- 
necessarily spent  and  lake  It  from  the  'haves' 
and  give  It  to  the  have  nets'  that  need  it 
.S.J  much."  What  kind  of  expectations  did  he 
think  that  he  was  arousing'?  He  'an  look 
about  him  and  find  the  answer. 

Behind  the  criminal  insurrection  m  Detroit 
.iud  elsewhere  are  liberal  counsels  of  ap- 
palling irresponsibility.  The  rioters,  looters 
and  arsonisu-  have  been  encouraged  in  recent 
years  to  believe  that  they  were  above  t!ie 
law.  When  disturbances  took  place  m  South- 
ern communities,  for  example,  hundreds  of 
clerical  carpet-baggers  descended  on  these 
towns  and  cities  to  condemn  the  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  Now  the  slioe  is  on  the 
other  foot  and  the  home  towns  of  the  liberal 
clergy  and  liberal  profe.ssors  are  engulfed  in 
the  smoke  of  armed  rebellion  against  lawful 
government,  .md  Southerners  cannot  be  used 
as  scapegoats. 

Looking  back  at  the  disastrous  Detroit  not 
Americans  may  properly.  I  think,  be  dismayed 
at  President  Johnson's  highly  political  reac- 
tion to  the  disorders.  Whereas  the  White 
House  in  the  past  has  been  quick  t  )  send 
federal  troops  Into  Southern  states  at  tlie 
earliest  opportunity.  Mr.  Johnson  delayed  and 
delayed  sending  soldiers  Into  strife-torn  De- 
troit. The  delays  persisted  despite  pleas  by 
Republican  povernor  George  Romney  of  Mich- 
igan and  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Detroit. 
When   the  troops  finally  were  dispatched 
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into  the  city  (and  they  constituted  only  a 
fraction  ol  the  massU'e  force  President  Ken- 
nedy used  to  overwhelm  the  small  town  of 
Oxford.  Miss  In  1962)  he  employed  a  nation- 
wide TV  address  to  explain  nls  extreme  re- 
luctance to  employ  federal  troops 

Under  the  circumstances  this  explanation 
seemed  peculiar  Ii  there  ever  wa$  an  occa- 
sion for  federal  assistance.  %hls  was  it.  Tiie 
troopers  were  requested  by  state  and  loc\l 
authorities  The  havoc  being  c-ommitted  in 
Detroit  was  eqtial  to  what  an  external  enemy 
of  the  United  States  might  achieve  In  a  mas- 
sive bombing  raid. 

Mr  Johnson  apfwrently  was  tr>ing  to  get 
off  the  hook  with  "civil  rights"  groups,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  not  political-minded  ■civil  rights"  activ- 
ists. They  are  people  who  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  assist  the  states  in  upholding  law 
and  order. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  rioting.  Mr.  John- 
son asked  the  country  to  pray  for  domestic 
peace  He  also  appointed  an  investigative 
committee  to  inquire  Into  the  cause  of  the 
riots. 

Certainly  prayer  Is  In  order  as  a  proper 
avenue  to  reconciliation  On  the  other  hand, 
Americans  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  liberal  clergy  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
disorders  now  shaking  this  nation.  In  re- 
cent years  hundreds  of  liberal  priests,  min- 
isters and  rabbis  have  given  their  endorse- 
ments to  civil  disobedience  and  to  protest 
movements  which  trampled  on  municipal 
and  state  laws  In  Selma.  Ala  .  there  was  an 
invasion  of  clergymen  from  the  North.  One 
wonders:  Where  were  these  clerical  voices  of 
"conscience"  when  the  rioting  brolce  out  in 
Detroit  and  other  cities  How  is  it  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  didn't  invade  the  streets  of 
Detroit  to  call  for  non-violence'  There  Is  a 
distinct  smell  of  hypocrisy  in  this  situation. 

As  for  the  presidential  Investigative  Com- 
mittee, no  doubt  the  members,  according  to 
their  lights,  will  search  for  answers.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  expect  much  of 
the  Committee.  For  Instance.  I  refer  yoti  to 
the  Warren  Commission,  so-called,  to  inves- 
tigate the  deatlT  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
members  ol  this  Investigative  Committee 
share  in  general  the  social  outlook  which  has 
prevailed  In  places  of  power  in  the  last  gen- 
eration. That  Is  to  say,  they  believe  that  up- 
lifting of  backward  p>eople  and  the  ending 
of  public  discipline  problems  can  be  solved 
by  massive  federal  expenditures.  Thus  It 
would  be  very  surprising  If  the  Committee 
came  up  with  anything  but  a  recommenda- 
tion for  vast  increases  in  government  anti- 
pKH'erty  spending. 

President  Johnson  certainly  has  Indicated 
his  approach  to  the  riot  problem  He  has 
spoken  of  the  riots  in  Detroit,  Newark  and 
other  cities  in  such  a  way  as  to  employ  these 
tragic  situations  as  arguments  for  salvag- 
ing his  Great  Society  programs.  In  other 
words,  the  American  people  have  been  lis- 
tening to  him  hoping  to  hear  a  crystal  clear 
demand  for  law  and  order,  and  Instead  they 
received  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  polrtlcal 
message  for  more  big  government  spending 
In  metropolitan  centers. 

The  ordinary  citizen  In  the  aftermath  of 
a  period  of  savagery  and  rampant  looting. 
certainly  knows  the  score  It  is  Ukely  that 
President  Johnson  i^lU  feel  the  sting  of  a 
real  law  and  order  backlash  if  he  persists 
in  trying  to  end  street  revolution  by  bowing 
to  the  blackmail  of  Negro  militants  who 
try  to  pressure  the  country  by  using  Are 
bombs  and  snipers'  bullets 

The  third  cause  of  riots  is  the  preaching 
of  civil  disobedience  and  so-called  "non- 
violent" resistaoce  against  society.  The 
preachers  of  civil  disobedience  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "society  "  owes  the  Negroes 
what  might  i>e  called  400  years  of  back  pay — 
and  unfortunately  many  of  the  people  be- 
lieve them  Actually  their  ancestors  were 
sold  Into  slavery  in  the  beginning  by  their 


own  chiefs  at  the  time.  One  of  the  clear 
thinking,  clear  headed  Negroes  In  this 
country  went  to  Africa  not  long  ago,  and 
iifter  comparing  the  Negroes  of  that  conti- 
nent with  the  Negroes  in  this  country,  came 
back  and  said:  "Thank  God,  my  ancestors 
were  sold  Into  slavery." 

Unfortunately,  not  many  of  the  Negro 
leaders  have  that  attitude.  Too  many  of  them 
have  told  the  Negroes:  "Obey  those  laws 
you  think  are  Just:  don't  obey  those  you 
think  are  unjust" — thus  advocating  that 
each  person  decide  fop  himself  what  Is  the 
law.  Nothing  could  cause  complete  anarchy 
more  quickly. 

The  fourth  cause  of  the  riots  has  been 
the  Invidious  court  decisions  that  have  dis- 
armed law  enforcement  and  made  law  the 
protector  of  wickedi.ess.  These  well  known 
court  decisions  have  diminished  the  law  it- 
self Since  the  federal  Brown  decision  of 
1954  the  law  has  abandoned  its  impartial 
majesty  and  become  a  tool  of  favoritism  and 
social  distortion. 

After  all,  what  can  you  expect  from  the 
courts  when  the  President  nominates  a  man 
for  the  court  of  last  resort — the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — not  because 
he  was  the  best  man  available,  but  because 
by  doing  so  he  could  gain  a  lot  of  votes  from 
a  minority  bloc  in  the  next  election. 

The  fifth  cause  of  riots  which  I  should 
mention  is  no  respecter  of  race.  It  is  the 
fact  that  perhaps  criminal  instincts  lie  hid- 
den in  the  heart  of  man.  All  nien  must 
struggle  with  the  grace  of  God  to  overcome 
their  baser  nature.  Mob  rule  drowns  the 
pangs  of  guilt  and  the  objections  of  con- 
science, and  makes  an  Individual  feel,  er- 
roneously of  course,  that  he  is  not  guilty 
of  his  acts.  It  is  a  warning  that  whit?  mobs 
may  yet  be  set  against  Negro  mobs  by  the 
calculating  manipulators  abroad  in  the 
land.  In  fact,  we  saw  some  of  this  In  Mil- 
waukee last  summer.  It  may  get  worse,  not 
onlv  in  Milwaukee  but  in  many  other  places. 

We  have  heard  and  read  much  this  past 
year  about  the  "long,  hot  summer"  ahead  of 
us,  indicating  that  it  would  be  during  that 
summer  we  would  have  riots  and  anarchy 
No  doubt  we  have  many  long,  hot  summers 
aJiead  of  us.  Governor  Terry  of  Delaware  told 
the  Southern  Governors  Conference  at  Ashe- 
vUle  last  fall  that  the  troubles  of  1967  are 
not  "any  at  all  compared  with  what  we  are 
going  to  have  next  year."  Governor  Terry 
offered  no  solution  except  to  say:  "We  must 
get  ready  for  it.  be  prepared  for  it.  stop  it,  or 
we  are  going  to  be  taken  over."  He  referred 
to  Black  Power  agitator  Rap  Brown's  threat 
of  "the  day  of  the  atom  bomb"— a  statement 
which  Terry  said  will  be  the  "signal "  when 
rioters  "will  come  out  with  guns  In  every  city 
across  the  nation,  "  and  that,  Terry  said,"will 
be  a  sad  day  unless  we  do  something  about 
it."  He  still  didn't  suggest  what  to  do. 

And  so  I  go  back  to  my  opening  statement 
that  the  mayors  of  the  cities  and  the  gover- 
nors of  the  states  shouM  now  Issue  proclama- 
tions loud  and  clear  that  the  time  has  come 
to  be  firm,  to  be  positive,  in  fact,  to  get  tough. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  only  language  that 
law-breakers  understand.  They  must  pro- 
claim that  law  and  order  must  be  preserved 
In  this  land  by  all  people  alike,  that  anyone 
using  a  Molotov  cocktail  or  a  sniper's  rifle  or 
looting  a  store  will  be  shot  on  sight. 

Law  enforcement  officers  are  finally  begin- 
ning to  realize  there  Is  no  other  solution.  The 
Chief  of  Police  of  Philadelphia  Issued  such 
orders  last  fall:  later  the  Chief  of  police  of 
Miami,  shortly  before  Christmas.  Issued  simi- 
lar orders,  saying:  "When  the  looting  starts, 
then  the  shooting  starts."'  Since  then  at  least 
two  Associated  Press  stories  out  of  Miami 
have  related  the  tremendous  drop  In  crime 
since  that  order  was  Issued.  Not  a  single  Ne- 
gro has  been  shot  by  a  Miami  policeman  since 
then — but  crimes  of  violence  have  shown  a 
VOTo  drop.  Surely,  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  exi>erlence. 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  And  by  ac- 


tion I  don't  mean  rushing  millions  of  dollars 
into  not-torn  areas  as  a  corrective  measure— 
I  mean  swift,  vigorous  police  action,  expe- 
dlated  trials  and  convictions  when  supported 
by  the  facts.  Detroit,  for  instance,  had  re- 
ceived $100  million  since  1960  for  urban  re- 
newal, and  $41  million  in  poverty  funds 
Detroit  was  a  model  city  in  those  respects; 
yet  there  occurred  the  worst  riot,  the  most 
people  killed,  the  greatest  property  damnge 
in  any  city  In  the  land. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  my 
speech,  mainly  centered,  of  course,  on  the 
burning,  shooting  and  looting  occasioned  by 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  . 
on  Thursdav  evening,  .^pril  4th  Law  and 
order  have  been  violated  in  more  than  100 
cities  of  this  land  during  the  past  ten  days. 
all  of  it  triggered  by  King's  death. 

The  man  who  killed  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  committed  a  senseless,  tragic  crime  He 
violated  law  and  order  He  should  be  appre- 
hended if  possible,  and  brought  to  trial  for 
his  crime. 

However,  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
caught  up  in  an  orgy  of  emotionalism  since 
King's  death,  and  many  people  have  said 
many  things  and  have  done  many  tilings 
that  are  not  supported  by  facts  and  reason. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  fact  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  brought  this  crime  upon 
himself  He  went  around  over  this  country 
for  years  proclaiming  his  belief  in  non-viol- 
ence and  yet  nearly  everywhere  he  appeared 
and  spoke  it  resulted  In  violence.  One  of  his 
basic  beliefs  was  that  people  were  morally 
obligated  to  obey  only  those  laws  thev 
thought  Just  He  said  they  were  not  morally 
obligated  to  obey  the  laws  they  considered 
unjust,  .^s  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  talk, 
putting  these  beliefs  into  practice  leads  very 
quickly  to  complete  anarchy. 

What  Martin  Luther  King  should  have 
realized  in  adopting  this  philosophy  is  that 
It  might  work  both  ways:  in  other  words,  his 
assassin  may  very  well  liave  said  to  hlmseli. 
I  think  Martin  Luther  King  should  be 
killed.  I  realize  there  is  a  law  against  murder, 
but  in  this  case,  I  think  the  law  is  unjust.'" 
Anyway,  we  all  know  the  result. 

As  Congressman  John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 
said  in  his  speech  to  the  House  last  October 
4.  in  speaking  of  King: 

"While  preaching  non-violence.  I  believe 
the  record  clearly  shows  him  to  be  an  apostle 
of  violence.  While  gaining  major  support 
from  clergymen.  I  believe  he  has  preached 
an  expedient,  totally  materialistic  line,  which 
is  the  antithesis  of  religious  teachings.  He 
has  openly  associated  with  the  most  radical 
elements  in  our  society.  I  believe  he  has  done 
more  for  the  Communist  Party  than  any 
other  person  of  this  decade." 

Mr.  Ashbrook  wont  on  at  length  to  support 
these  allegations  and  many  others.  He  point- 
ed out  that  King  made  a  major  speech  on 
Vietnam  Just  a  year  ago  this  month.  He  fur- 
ther said.  ""I  believe  that  any  thinking  Amer- 
ican who  will  study  his  i  King's  i  words  must 
conclude  as  I  have  tiiat  he  is  disloyal  to  the 
United  States.  He  maligned  his  country  ■with 
lies  and  accusations  that  came  straight  from 
the  Communist  Party  line.  .\  strange  state- 
ment, you  say.  Listen  to  what  he  said.  He 
praised  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  the  only  true  leader 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  condemned 
the  United  States  as  the  "greatest  purveyor 
of  violence  In  the  world  today'  and  likened 
our  nation  to  Hitler's  Germany,  He  .  . 
threw  out  wild  charges  like  the  United  States 
may  have  killed  1  million  children  In  Viet- 
nam ...  He  said  we  have  no  honorable  in- 
tentions In  "Vietnam  and  our  minimal  ex- 
pectation Is  to  occupy  it  as  an  American 
colony.  These  are  a  few  of  the  wild  accusa- 
tions of  *he  Nobel  Prize  winner  many  peo- 
ple have  been  led  to  i>elieve  is  a  man  of  peace. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  cotild  not  stom- 
ach Klng^s  blatant  lies  and  propaganda. 
Roundly  condemning  King  in  an  editorial 
headed  'A  Tragedy.'  the  Post  ended  by  say- 
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mg:  "Manv  who  have  listened  to  him  with 
respect  wlli  never  again  accord  him  the  same 
confidence.  He  has  diminished  his  usefulness 
to  his  cause,  to  his  country  and  to  his  peo- 
ple. And  that  Is  a  great  tragedy." 

Early  this  vear,  following  a  meeting  with 
Stokelv  Camilchael  and  other  agitators  In 
Washington,  Martin  Luther  King  promised 
that  more  American  cities  would  go  up  In 
flames  this  summer  unle.ss — and  this  Is  where 
the  blackmail  comes  In— unless  the  Congress 
does  exactly  the  bidding  of  the  Black  Power 
movement  King  was  unable  to  put  a  precise 
prlcetag  upon  this  blackmail,  but  he  said 
it  would  cost  somew^here  between  ten  and 
thirty  billions  of  dollars  to  do  It— to  give 
every  Negro  in  America  a  guaranteed  income, 
a  '"good"  home.  and.  of  course,  "open  hous- 
ing." Falling  to  get  all  of  this,  he  said,  the 
Negroes  of  America  plan  to  take  txi  the  streets 
this  sumnier  in  fifteen  major  cities  and 
countless  smaller  ones.  "Our  nation,"  King 
threatened,  in— what  does  he  call  it? — his 
non-violent  way,  ■■will  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  tragic  valley  of  chaos,  and  our  cities 
will  continue  to  go  up  in  flames"  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  standing  nearby,  just  grinned. 

Were  these  the  words  of  a  minister  of  the 
cospel,  of  a  man  of  peace,  a  believer  in  non- 
violence? The  answer  has  to  be — no,  they 
were  not. 

Two  vears  ago  I  made  a  two-months'  trip  to 
Rhodesia.  South  Africa,  South  West  Africa 
and  Liberia.  Now  I  have  Just  returned  from 
,1  five-weeks'  trip  to  South  America,  visiting 
.-ight  countries  including  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  The  more  I  study  the  situation  abroad 
.ind  the  more  I  study  the  situation  in  this 
country,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  we 
.ire  overlooking,  the  fundamental  issue  at 
iiand  In  our  emphasis  on  welfare  measures; 
namelv.  that  it  is  not  the  function  oi  govern- 
ment to  guarantee  prosperity  to  everybody, 
provide  our  citizens  with  a  guaranteed  in- 
come, provide  them  with  government-subsi- 
dized housing,  etc.  It  is  only  the  function  of 
Government  to  provide  a  favorable  climate  in 
which  a  citizen  may  prosper.  Then  It  Is  up  to 
•he  citizen  himself  to  produce  his  own  pros- 
perity and  provide  for  his  own  welfare.  Any- 
-hlng  that  is  given  a  citizen  beyond  this  must 
be  provided  by  charity,  not  by  government. 
Applying  this  to  our  present-day  situation. 
let  me'  say  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
sjovernment  to  give  a  man  a  job  or  see  that  a 
^ob  is  given  him  simply  in  order  to  see  that 
.1  minority  group  is  represented  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  or  represented  at  all.  A  man  should  be 
employed  simply  because  of  his  ability,  be- 
cause he  Is  the  ijest  man  for  the  job,  and  he 
should  be  paid  accordingly. 

Let  me  also  say  at  this  point  that  one 
group  of  students  in  our  public  schools 
should  never  be  bused  across  the  city  to 
assure  proportionate  representation  of  either 
race  in  our  schools.  Common  sense  and  logic 
should  preva'l  here,  not  a  foolish  ideology. 

Now,  considering  the  events  since  April  4th. 
let's  pick  up  two  or  three  loose  ends. 

I  mentioned  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap 
Brown  earlier  in  my  talk.  Stokely  Carmlchael 
made  some  talks  in  Nashville  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Neero  universities  in  early  April 
1967.  It  was  undoubtedly  these  talks  that 
triggered  the  riots  that  shortly  followed,  the 
first  Nashville  had  had.  Not  too  long  after 
that.  Carmlchael  went  to  Cuba,  then  behind 
the  iron  Curtain,  and  then  to  Hanoi,  thus  vi- 
olating all  passport  rules  as  laid  down  by  our 
State  Department.  However,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  did  not  see  fit  to 
take  any  action  concerning  him  when  he  fi- 
nallv  returned  to  this  country.  Since  then  he 
has  conferred  with  civil  rights  leaders  and 
been  active  in  many  ways— still  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Rap  Brown,  who  succeeded  Carmlchael  as 
head  of  the  SNCC,  has  been  in  jail  for  quite 
a  while  because  he  violated  terms  of  the 
bail  granted  him  bv  a  federal  Judge  in  Rich- 
mond,   Va.,    last    September.    He    has    been 


under  rarest  tor  this  violation,  and  just  the 
other  duv  the  federal  Judge  turned  down 
his  plea  "to  release  him  in  the  interest  of 
racial  harmony.  You  will  note  his  plea  to 
be  released  was  not  based  on  the  fact  that 
he  legallv  should  be  released,  but  in  the 
interest  of  racial  harmony.  To  a  defense  at- 
lorneys  suggestion  that  "We  may  be  nddllng 
while  our  cities  are  burning,"  Judge  Merhlge 
made  this  slgnlflc4»nt  and  courageous  reply: 
"Assuming  that  the  cities  are  burning,  that 
makes  it  more  important  that  the  law  must 
be  obeyed.  I'm  not  going  to  be  bullied  by 
kooks   on   one    side   or    the   other. " 

The  Justice  Department  Is  finally  Investi- 
gating Stokelv  Carmichael's  activities  In  re- 
cent days— something  they  should  have  done 
and  should  have  acted  upon  months  ago  At 
a  news  conference  in  Washington.  14  hours 
after  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Car- 
mlchael said  Negroes  would  "have  to  get 
guns"  and  take  to  the  streets  to  "retaliate 
for  the  (King)  execution."  Carmlchael  was 
on  his  wav  at  the  time  to  attend  a  court 
hearing  in  Richmond.  Va  .  for  Rap  Brown 
on  his  bail  appeal.  He  said  further; 

"When  White  Americ;*  killed  Dr  King,  it 
declared  war  on  us  We  have  to  retaliate  for 
the  execution  of  Dr.  King. 

"Black  people  know  that  their  way  i.s  not 
by  Intellectual  discussions.  They  know  that 
they  have  to  get  guns.  Our  retaliation  won't 
be  in  the  court  room  but  in  'he  streets  of 
.America." 

In  other  words.  Carmlchael  denied  com- 
pletelv  that  the  Negroes  of  this  country  are 
controlled  by  the  rules  of  law  and  order. 
However.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
had  nothing  further  to  say  about  him  In  his 
TV  interview  on  April  8  other  than  that 
federal  investigators  are  checking  his  state- 
ments to  see  if  he  may  liave  violated  ,  .  . 
any  one  of  a  number  of  statutes."  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  weak  statement,  a  very 
immature  approach  to  handling  two  of  the 
most  militant  civil  rights  leaders  in  the 
country. 

Now  concerning  federal  troops,  when  the 
rioters  camped  on  his  own  doorstep.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  rather  quickly  got  over  his 
reluctance  to  use  them,  as  was  true  in  De- 
troit last  summer.  News  reports  are  that  more 
than  60.000  federal  troops  were  called  into 
service  during  the  hist  several  days,  being 
mainly  used  in  the  cities  of  Washington. 
Chicago.  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
North.  Even  so,  in  many  cities  for  a  period 
of  time  looting  went  uncontrolled,  even  on 
the  main  business  street  in  Washington.  It 
is  too  earlv  yet  to  say  whether  the  combined 
burning  and  looting  and  killing  amounted 
to  more  than  In  the  city  of  Detroit  last  sum- 
mer, but  there  is  hardly  any  question  but 
that  it  did. 

The  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  has  been  followed  by  an  orgy  of  mob  vio- 
lence unprecedented  in  this  country's  his- 
tory. The  protest  leader  who  espoused  what 
he  called  a  philosophy  of  "non-violence"  left 
behind  him  a  heritage  of  violence  among  his 
followers  and  admirers.  As  for  flying  flags  at 
half-mast,  as  was  done  through  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  that.  It  seems  to  me  was  very  fit- 
ting— not  for  the  reason  given,  but  because 
the  nation  has  been  shamed  by  savage  ram- 
paging such  as  good  citizens  never  believed 
they  would  see  in  this  proud  nation.  The 
death  of  one  Negro  soldier  in  the  American 
armed  forces  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  thousand  times 
more  worthy  of  flags  being  flown  at  half-mast 
than  was  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
This  heritage  of  violence  is  no  doubt  led 
by  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  Negro 
people:  in  fact,  joined  in  altogether  by  only  a 
mlnoruv  of  the  colored  population.  However, 
that  only  makes  the  situation  more  tragic, 
in  that  a  small  part  might  destroy  the  whole. 
What  we  must  all  realize  in  this  land,  both 
blacks  and  whites.  Is  that  we  must  observe 
all  the  rules  of  law  and  order  if  we  are  to 


continue  to  live  under  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment left  us  by  our  forefathers. 

All  people  In  this  country  must  realize  that 
this  Is  a  land  of  liberty,  not  a  land  of  license; 
that  this  is  h  land  where  laws  must  be  re- 
spect.ed.  not  violated;  that  this  is  a  land 
where  each  man  is  free  to  carve  out  his  own 
dcstinv  and  choose  his  own  luture  so  long 
as  he  harms  no  one  else  in  the  process:  that 
this  Is  H  land  where  a  man's  value  is  not  de- 
termined by  his  race  and  his  color,  but  by 
what  he  has  contributed  and  Is  contributing 
toward  making  this  a  decent,  law-abiding  so- 
ciety In  a  free  nation. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CITES  LATIN 
AMERICAN   PROGRESS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Int-M-Amer- 
ican  AfTairs  of  the  Foreipn  Affaiis  Com- 
mittee. 1  liave  liad  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve tlie  important  lole  iJlayed  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America. 

Last  week.  Pre.sident  Johnson  took  note 
of  this  fact  at  a  luncheon  honoring  the 
letirins  Secretary  General  and  A.ssi.^tant 
Secietary  General  of  the  OAS.  I  had  tlic 
pleasure  of  beinc  present  at  the  luncheon 
honorinp  Dr.  Mora  and  Dr.  Sanders.  The 
President  cited  .M^me  of  the  hiehliKhts  of 
recent  years.  The  Alliance  for  Proeress. 
the  Inter- American  DL-velopment  Bank, 
the  Cential  American  Common  Market 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion. 

In  more  .specific  terms,  he  listed  the 
f ollowint:  accomplishments : 

First,  Averaee  per  capita  urowth  in 
Latin  America  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  3  years. 

Second.  Enrollment  in  primary  and 
secondary  school  has  increased  almost  by 
9  million  students. 

Third.  The  United  States  has  placed 
S7.7  billion  at  the  service  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Fourth.  One  quarter  of  a  million  land 
titles  have  been  distributed. 

The  President  summarized  by  saying: 

Our  Inter-American  system  has  always 
been  a  trail  blazer  In  the  quest  for  a  better 
world. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  our  inter- 
American  .sy.stem  to  the  problems  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  feel  that  informa- 
tion on  hemispheric  achievemenus  should 
be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  by  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  General  Mora : 
Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Hon.  Jose   A    Mora,   Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS.  State  Dining  Room 
The  President,  Dr,  Mora.  Mr.  Sanders.  Dis- 
tinguished  Ambassadors.   Members   of   Con- 
gress, Distinguished  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
We  have  come  here  to  the  White  House 
today  to  honor  two  of  the  outstanding  public 
servants  of  this  Hemisphere 

Jose  Mora  and  William  Sanders  have 
guided  our  Organization  of  American  States 
through  the  most  challenging  decade  in  its 
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history.  Their  stewardship  has  seen  the 
launchins  of  the  Alliance  For  Progress  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

They  have  witnessed  and  shared  in  the 
great  movement  toward  economic  Integra- 
tion that  was  reflected  In  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  and  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association. 

They  stood  in  the  front  lines  defending 
our  Hemisphere  during  the  times  of  great 
peril,  and  they  stood  beside  us  as  we  adopted 
a  new  charter  of  promise  and  hope  In  the 
Americas  in  the  Presidents'  action  program 
of  Punta  del  Este. 

For  almost  half  of  this  decade.  I  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  these  two 
distinguished  men.  We  have  strengthened 
the  security  of  our  Hemisphere  beyond  doubt 
We  have  waged  a  successful  battle  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  social  justice  in  Latin 
.■\merlca 

In  these  years.  Just  to  cite  a  few  facts, 
the  average  per  capita  growth  In  Latin 
America  has  more  than  doubled  over  the 
first  three  years  of  the  Alliance,  from  nine- 
tenths  of  one  percent  in  1961  through  1963. 
to  two  and  two-tenths  percent  from  1964 
through   1967. 

The  United  States  has  put  $7  billion  700 
rfillllorf  nt  the  service  of  the  Alliance  For 
Progress*  That  is  35  percent  higher  per  an- 
num in  the  last  four  years  than  we  did  in 
the  first  three  vears. 

The  enrollment  in  our  primary  schools  has 
inci;^eased  by  almost  7  million  students,  and 
in  secondarv  schools  by  close  to  2  million 
students.  The  number  of  cooperatives  has  in- 
creased by  over  35  percent  A  quarter  of  a 
million  land  titles  have  already  been  dl!S- 
trlbuted.  and  tax  collections,  which  rose 
.S489  million  in  the  1961  through  1963  period 
Increased  from  $489  million  to  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion during  the  1964  to  1967  period. 

Our  inter-American  system  has  always 
been  a  trail  blazer  in  the  quest  for  a  better 
world.  We  have  pioneered  procedures  for 
the  peaceful  .settlement  of  disputes.  There 
has  been  no  armed  conflict  between  the 
members  of  our  community  now  for  more 
than  30  years. 

We  have  championed  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  We  have  acted  to 
preserve  it — collectively — when  It  was  threat- 
ened in  our  Hemisphere. 

We  have  >leveloped  the  modern  concept 
of  collective  security.  We,  are  pursuing  the 
goal  of  representative  democracy.  Elections 
held  throughout  the  Hemisphere  during  the 
last  two  years  show  that  we  are  making 
great  progress. 

We  are  demonstrating  that  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  by  all  of  us  working 
together,  nations  in  a  region  can  build  eco- 
nomic democracy  and  Latin  America  re- 
cently gave  the  world  a  model  for  preventing 
the   spread   of   nuclear   weapons. 

All  of  this  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  dedication  of  wise  men — men 
who  saw  that  in  laboring  for  cooperation  be- 
tween all  the  nations  of  America,  they  would 
serve  the  Interests  of  each  nation  and  Its 
people. 

Mr.  Sanders,  we  are  very  proud  of  your 
dedicated  service  to  the  inter-American 
cause. 

Dr.  Mora.  I  im  reminded  of  Emerson's 
words:  "An  Institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man.  "  You  leave  your  high  office 
knowing  that  the  OAS  will  carry  the  mark 
of  your  achievements  throughout  history. 
You  leave  with  the  deep  gratitude  of  this 
Nation — of  this  Nation's  President  and  of 
this  Nation's  people — for  making  the  new 
world  a  better  and  a  safer  place  for  free  men 
to  pursue  their  destiny. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  undone.  There 
is  still  so  much  to  be  done.  But  it  can  and 
it  win  be  done.  If  those  who  follow  you 
in  this  institution  cast  the  same  shadow  of 
solidarity  and  progress  for  our  Hemisphere. 


then  we  have  many  good  years  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

1  ask  you  to  rise  and  Jcin  me  In  a  toast 
to   Dr.   Mora   and   Mr.   Sanders. 

Secretary  General  Mora.  Mr.  President. 
Distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress,  Dis- 
tinguished Ambassadors.  Friends.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

Dr.  Sander.s  and  I  are  greatly  honored 
by  this  luncheon  today,  and  deeply  moved 
by  the  warm  words  of  friendship  that  have 
just   been   spoken. 

Of  the  many  satisfactions  that  I  have 
had  during  the  term  of  my  office  as  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  none  has  been  greater  than  that 
afforded  by  the  support  given  to  our  re- 
gional organization  by  leaders  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere, and  very  particularly  by  our  host. 
President  Johnson. 

The  concern  of  President  Johnson  for  his 
country's  neighbors  has  been  manifested  time 
and  again.  It  is  a  very  real  concern  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  based  on  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  immense  problems  by  which  the  people 
and  governments  of  Latin  America  are  con- 
fronted. 

It  is  expressed  in  a  conviction  that  the  con- 
cepts of  the  good  neighbor  and  the  great  so- 
ciety know  no  boundaries,  and  that  the  hand 
of  friendship,  once  extended,  should  be  a 
helping  hand,  such  as  President  Johnson  has 
demonstrated. 

Above  all.  that  concern  is  marked  by  a  sense 
of  the  imperativeness  of  immediate  action. 
In  addressing  his  fellow  chiefs  of  state  at 
their  meeting  last  year  in  P>unta  del  Este. 
President  Johnson  proclaimed:  "The  pace  of 
change  is  not  fast  enough  .  .  .  The  time  is 
now.  The  responsibility  is  ours.  So  let  us 
declare  the  next  10  years  the  decade  of 
urgency  " 

It  is  characteristic  of  President  Johnson's 
sense  of  personal  commitment  that  he  has 
never  issued  a  call  for  action  by  the  Hemis- 
phere without  a  clear  plan  in  view  and  a  firm 
pledge  of  support  by  his  government  for  the 
common  endeavor. 

The  most  recent  Instance  we  witnessed 
only  a  few  days  ago  in  this  house  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  proposed  a  task  force  of  the 
Hemisphere's  outstanding  planners  to  work 
out  a  five-year  program  for  speeding  up  the 
physical  integration  of  the  Americas,  "unit- 
ing the  continents  with  roads  and  nver  sys- 
tems, with  ix)wer  grids  and  pipelines,  and 
with  transport  and  telephone  communica- 
tions." 

That  profKtsal  was  concluded  with  the  dec- 
laration: "I  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  lend  its  full  cooperation  and  support  '' 

We  of  the  Hemisphere  are  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  depth  of  President  John- 
son's concern  for  our  greater  well  being  in  the 
light  of  the  vast  problems  facing  him  in 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  here  present  in 
voicing  the  fervent  desire  that  the  efforts 
President  Johnson  has  ceaselessly  put  for»h 
to  bring  about  that  peace  which  will  permit 
the  uninterrupted  advance  of  humanity  upon 
the  path  of  progress  may  speedily  be  crowned 
with  the  fullest  of  success. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind- 
ness today  and  all  of  our  support  is  behind 
you. 

The  President.  Dr.  Mora,  It  gives  me  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  present  you,  for  your  serv- 
ices, this  little  box  that  has  an  inscription  on 
it.  We  are  very  greatful  for  all  you  have  done. 
This  represents  the  feeling  of  all  the  people 
here. 

I  said  something  about  dlvtsiveness  In  my 
speech  of  March  31st.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
anyone  here  feels  that  way.  It  doesn't  apply 
to  this  group.  For  instance,  we  have  seated 
at  this  very  table  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
Meanys.  We  come  from  the  great  open  spaces 
of  the  cactus  country  of  Southwest  Texas, 
from  one  of  the  largest  ranches  in  our  coun- 
try, to  Mr,  Hewitt  over  here  from  the  black 
lands  of  Illinois. 


We  have  the  leaders  of  industry,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  press,  the  leading  Ambassadors 
from  this  continent  They  are  all  here  today. 

We  all  join  in  this  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing man  who  lias  done  a  very  constructi\e 
service  for  all  of  us. 

This  is  a  token  of  our  appreciation. 


Ma  If   n,   lOGS 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pel-mission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  'vvas  i;ranted  to: 

Mr.  Bett.s,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  21: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KuPFERM.'VNi  and  to  revi.se 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr,  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mav 
15. 

Mr.  Farbstein  '  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gonzalez',  for  '20  minutes  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MiZE  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H  R.  16165. 

I  The  following  Members  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KuPFERMAN '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  t'.vo  instances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  four  instar.ces. 

Mr.  .'\sHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Collier  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr,  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  KUVKENDALL. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  six 
instances. 

M'-.  Resnick. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  Podell. 

Mr  GiAiMo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D  Ford  in  two  instances. 
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Gilbert. 

Cohelan  in  three  instances. 

Gettys. 

Tunney. 

Hamilton. 

Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

McMillan. 

Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Vanik  in  four  instances. 

Edwards  of  California. 

Moss. 

Nix  in  two  instaiices. 

Galifianakis. 

Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Burleson  in  two  instances. 

Hacan  in  four  instances. 

Whitener. 

Wolff  in  two  in.stances. 

Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Reuss  in  six  instances. 

O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Ashley. 


and  luT  other  purpose.s:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


SENATE  ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3033.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
ui  the  Interior 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  .ioint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
lollowing  titles: 

H.R.  14681.  An  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston  Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Channel 
nonnavlgable; 

H.R.  14940.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended. 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations; and 

H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
lor  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
cuished  public  service  and  the  outstanding 
(ontributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
Stales  and  to  the  world 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ad.iourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  aiid  17  minutes  p.m.i.  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday.  May 
15,  1968.  at  12  o'clock  rioon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1842.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  improvement  in  utiliza- 
tion of  available  m.itenal  in  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1843.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  last  sentence  of  section 
201(b)    of    the   Merchant   Marine    Act.    1936, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  inoper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  14954.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  improve 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  for  .serv- 
ice-connected veterans  by  authorizing  pur- 
suit of  such  training  on  a  part-time  basis 
(Rept.  No.  1376).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tiie 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  H.R.  16902.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  promote  the  are  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans'  homes  (Rept.  No. 
1377).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  7481.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  620.  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  a  Higher  proportion 
of  hospital  costs  in  establishing  amounts 
payable  for  nursing  home  care  of  ceruun 
veterans;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1378). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tue  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  16025.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  and  educational  assist- 
ance for  widows  of  veterans,  to  make  certain 
widows  and  children  eligible  for  care  in  Vet- 
erans' .'Vdmimsiration  ho.'-pitals.  and  to 
change  the  limitation  on  the  periods  of  edu- 
cational a.?ststance  available  under  part  III 
of  such  title;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1379).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  16027.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  in- 
creases in  rates  of  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1380). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H.  Greenwalt 
as  Citizen  Recent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No.  1381) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 143.  Joint  resolution  to  jirovide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Hasklns 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No. 
1382)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M.  Burden 
-s  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No. 
13831.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  8176.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Voting  .Assistance  .'Vrt  of  1955  so  as 
to  recommend  to  the  several  States  that  its 
absentee  registration  and  voting  procedures 
be  extended  to  all  citizens  temporarily  resid- 
ing abroad;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
13841.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. S.  1581.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Voting  .Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69 
Stat.  584):  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1385).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1170.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R  8578,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No  i;i86).  Referred  ttj  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re<.=olutlon  1171.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15794.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  US,  standards  and  a  national  in- 
spection svstem  for  grain,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No  13871  Referred  to  tlie  House 
Calendar 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1172  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16363.  a  bill  to 
clarify  .iiid  otherwise  amend  tlie  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  co- 
operation with  appropriate  State  agencies 
with  respect  to  Stale  poultry  products  in- 
spection programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept  No  1388).  Referred  to  the  House 
C:»lendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  RuIck.  House 
Resolution  1173  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1227, 
jt)lnt  resolution  to  authorize  the  temporary 
funding  of  ilie  emergency  credit  rcvolvins 
fund  (Rept.  N'^  i  ^S'  >  r^^'crred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  17250.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation .•^nd  Labor. 

Bv  Mr   BOGGS: 
H.R.  17251.   A   bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Hevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  certain 
cost.s  of  ctmstruction;   to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  17252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives for  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings;  to 
t!ie  Committpo  mi  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  17253  A  bill  to  amend  section  203 
(a)i7i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  permit  refugees  to  qualify  for  a  con- 
ditional entry  under  that  section  without 
tirst  moving  to  a  non-Communist  or  non- 
Communlst-dominated  country:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  GARMATZ  (by  request)  : 
H.R.   17254.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  au- 
thorizing limitation  of  shipowners'  liability 
for  personal  injury  or  death;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H  R.  17255    A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  farm- 
ing losses  incurred  by  persons  who  are  not 
bona  fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset 
nonfarm  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  172.56.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
!xisis;  to  the  Commnt^n-  on  Ways  a -.id  Means 
Bv  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  17257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
ht:aes  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In  rates  of 
compensation  f-^r  disabled   -.cterans;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MCMILLAN : 
H.R.  17258.  A  bill    to   regulate   import.";  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MIZE: 
HR.  172.59.  A    bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HR  17260.  A    bUl    to    modify    the    Yazoo 
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Basm  headwater  project.  Mississippi.  In  order 
to  authorize  reimbursement  lor  the  costs  of 
reconstructing  a  bridge  originally  construct- 
ed as  part  of  such  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr  ST  ONGE: 
HR  17261  A  bill  to  enable  baby  chick, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen,  and  table  egg  pro- 
ducers to  consistently  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  commodities  to  meet  the 
nppds  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  maintain, 
and  develop  orderly  marketing  conditions  at 
prices  refLSonable  to  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, and  to  promote  and  expand  the  use 
and  consumption  of  such  commodities  and 
products  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiire. 

By  Mr.  SATLOR : 
H  R    17262   A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  In  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled   veterans;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R  17263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  2'2  per- 
cent the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees eneaeed  in  hazardous  duties:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr     COLLIER     i  for    himself,    Mr. 

H.^NN^,    Mr     Friedel.    Mr.    Conters, 

Mr     K.^RTH.   Mr    Ashley.   Mr    Blat- 

NiK,  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 

H  R   17264.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Hunger:  to  the  Committee    m  Education 

^nd  !_abor 

Bv  Mr  F.\LJLON: 
HR     :-2«5     A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  m  ;r^r,    ind  steel  mill  products;   to  the 
Committee  ^n  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR    17266    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant    visas    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  GROSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  Mr.  Pooli  : 
H  R    17267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code   to  remove  persons  from  Federal 
employment    who    engage    in    unlawful    acts 
connected  v.-ith  riots  or  civil  disorders,  and 
for   other    purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gonzalez)  : 
H  R.   17268.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR    17269    A  bill  to  establish  a 'commission 


to  study  the  use  of  chemicals  In  peace  and 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ST.  ONGE: 
HR.  17270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  FMsherles. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
HR.  17271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant    visas    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
BvMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H  R     17272     A   bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H  R   17273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1959  (Public  Law  86-339  i  relating 
to  the  Reservation  of  the  Agua  Callente  Band 
of  Mission  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   WATSON: 
HR     17274.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  Impo- 
sition of  debarment  sanctions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  i  for  himself.  Mr  Per- 
kins,   Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon.    Mr 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr    Hol- 
land.  Mr.  Dent.   Mr    Pttcinski.   Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Carey.  Mr    Hawkins. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Wh-liam  D    Ford, 
Mr.     Hathaway,     Mrs.     Mink.     Mr 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr    Bt^HTON  of 
California,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr    Quie,  Mr. 
Reid    of   New    York     Mr     Bell.    Mr 
Erlenborn.  Mr.  Scherle.  Mr   Steicek 
of  Wisconsin,   and   Mr.   Ashbrook): 
H.J.  Res.  1271.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  .Aging  be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  In  1971, 
to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of   Health.   Education,  and   Welfare   to 
.assist  the  States  in  conducting  similar  con- 
ferences on  aging  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on   Aging,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Melekoglu;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO; 
HR.  17276    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
D'Apnizzo:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  17277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
detto Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HATHAWAY: 
H  R  17278  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  LouU 
A    Deerlng,  US   Army;  to  the  Committee  un 
the  Judlclarv, 

Bv  Mr   KUPFERMAN: 
HR   17279    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Jenny 
M.  Jo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv, 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
HR   17280    A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Kwau 
Blh  Wan  and  children.  Tuan  Gok  Der,  Hine; 
Thloy  Der,  Wing  Gok  Der.  and  Kuen  Thloy 
Der:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr  NEDZI- 
HR   1 7281    .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Girolomo 
Martlno  G    GrlUo:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Bv  Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Mas.sachusetts: 
H  R   17282    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Di  Salvo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R   17283    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Lo  Cicero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR   17284    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Amerirn 
P/acidl:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
'HR   17285    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlc: 
^^izza:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
/  By  Mr  SCHEUER  : 

J  HR  17286,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeho- 
'  shua  SuUmanoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
V,  Jiidiciarv 

Bv  Mr  TUNNEY ■ 
HR   17287    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   John 
Sebastian    Bell;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  W YMAN  : 
HR  17288    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Damiano  Ranauru;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 
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PETITIONS,  ETC, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  mle  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

HR.  i7275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yasar 
Melekoglu,  his  wife,  Suna  Melekoglu,  and 
their  children.  Tavfun  Melekoglu  and  Tam.er 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs 
Rita  Warren.  Brockton,  Mass.,  relative  to 
assistance  for  mentally  retarded  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

315  .Also,  petition  of  E.  H.  Brockelmann. 
Altadena,  Calif  ,  and  others,  relative  to  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


SE:SATE— Tuesday,  Man  /^.  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
•empore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Bro'svn 
Hari-is.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
,  pi-ayer: 

O  Thou  who  dost  speak  to  us  in  the 
quietness,  forgive  us  that  we  seem  to  lis- 
ten too  often  to  those  about  us  who  shout 
the  loudest. 

As  in  reverence  we  hallow  Thy  name, 
so  may  we  hallow  our  own,  keeping  our 
honor  bright,  our  hearts  pure,  our  ideals 
untarnished,  and  our  devotion  to  the  Na- 
tions  weal  high  and  true. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  sweet  time 
of  prayer,  that  calls  us  from  a  world  of 


care,  and  bids  us  at  our  Father's  throne 
make  all  our  wants  and  wishes  known. 
At  this  altar  of  devotion  we  would  be 
sure  of  Thy  presence  ere  pressing  duty 
leads  us  back  to  a  noisy,  crowded  way. 
"Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day. 

All  we  design  or  hope  or  say; 

That  all  our  powers,  with  all  their  might. 

In  Thy  .sole  glory  may  unite." 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  13,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  that  when  tiie  Senate 


completes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  adjouinment  until  11  a.m, 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  1 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre,sident.  I  ask 

imaninious  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  and  the 
Pei-manent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control — rivers  and  liar- 
bors — of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  SCOTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distiii- 
puished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott  I  be  recognized  at  as  close  to  2 
o'clock  as  possible,  for  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  'With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  unusual  request  for  "7  min- 
utes— no  moi'e.  no  less — at  exactly  2:30 
p.m."  That  is  an  impossible  i-equest.  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Scott  1  completes  liis  remarks,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Thvrmond]  be  recognized  on 
that  basis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


..iw.  .1  report  on  opportunity  to  reduce  costs 
by  accelerating  the  disposal  of  unneeded  stor- 
age structures.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  May 
13,  1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations. 
A  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  improvement  in 
management  of  mission  support  aircraft.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  May  10,  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  rep>orti ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  compilation  of 
General  Accounting  OfHce  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  government 
operations,  fiscal  year  1967,  dated  May  10, 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Attorney  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 
A  letter  from  the  National  Commander. 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  iitw,  a  report  of 
that  organization,  for  the  year  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  repKjrt);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  Washington.  D.C..  tranfi- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Commission  relating  to  participation  by  Ne- 
groes In  the  electoral  and  political  processes 
in  10  Southern  States  since  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  aje  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  liave  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  I  with  ac- 
companying pap>ersi;  to  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  blspoEltion  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.  MONRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair'  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
leferi-ed  as  indicated: 

Report  of  U.S.  Naval  Academy 

A  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Admissions.  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Md..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Academy, 
dated  May  1968  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
.Amendment  of  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanj-ing  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  wei'e  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
iiidicated; 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER; 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: 

"Senate  RESOLirriON  15 

"Senate    resolution    protesting    the    act    of 
piracy  committed  by  North  Korea  against 
a   naval    vessel   of   the   United   States   and 
supporting  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  this  serious  matter 
"On  Monday.  January  '22.  1968.  the  Com- 
munist  Government   of   North   Korea   com- 
mitted an  act  of  piracy  against  the  United 
States  with  the  armed  seizure  of  the  USS 
•Pueblo'  in  international  waters  near  Korea. 
"The  facts  of  this  outrageous  incident,  as 
reported  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J,  Goldberg 
to  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,   disclose   that   a   naval   intelligence 
ship  of  the  U,S.  Navy,  the  'Pueblo',  was  ac- 


costed by  a  vessel  of  North  Korea  while  in 
international  waters  off  the  shores  of  Korea, 
and  after  being  surrounded  by  several  North 
Korean  vessels  was  boarded  and  forcibly 
taken  to  a  North  Korean  port. 

"The  evidence  presented  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  clearly  shows  that  the  'Pueblo'  was 
in  international  waters,  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  the  coastline  of  Korea  and  that 
the  subsequent  boarding  and  seizure  of  the 
'Pueblo'  was  a  dangerous  and  precipitous  act 
devoid  of  justification  or  excuse. 

"Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  North  Ko- 
rea Is  not  new.  Recently  a  band  of  assassins 
from  North  Korea  attempted  to  take  the  life  ^., 
of  President  Park  Chung  Bee  of  South  Korea 
and  failed.  Other  acts  of  piracy  involving  the 
seizure  of  South  Korean  fishing  vessels  and 
the  kidnapping  of  South  Korean  Nationals 
have  been  successful. 

"Such  acts  are  clearly  an  indication  of  the 
desperate  condition  in  which  North  Korea 
finds  Itself  today.  Since  the  Korean  Armistice. 
South  Korea  with  the  help  of  the  free  world 
has  prospered  economically;  North  Korea 
with  its  communist  help  and  resources  has 
not  prospered.  The  tyrannical  regime  in  con- 
trol of  North  Korea  must  learn  that  they 
cannot  substitute  for  their  failures,  piratical 
attacks  upon  the  free  nations  of  the  World. 
"To  date  the  United  States  Government  has 
insisted  on  resolution  of  this  attack  by  diplo- 
matic means  If  no  results  are  forthcoming, 
then  this  government  must  consider  other 
and  more  forceful  means. 

"Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  other  governments  have  committed 
acts  of  piracy  against  the  United  SUtes 
but  have  suffered  retribution,  as  at  TrlpoU 
and  prior  to  the  War  of  1812 

"America  Is  a  free  nation  because  Its  gov- 
ernment has  protected  the  liberty  and  the 
property  of  its  people.  In  this  latest  act  of 
privacy  by  North  Korea,  the  very  Ideals  upon 
which  our  nation  has  been  founded,  are  now 
Jeopardized,  The  USS  Pueblo',  and  Its  crew 
must  be  released  Immediately. 

"Now  as  we  face  this  clear  and  present 
danger  to  our  security,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  Maryland  have  followed  with  in- 
creasing concern  the  rapid  unfolding  of  the 
events  surrounding  the  seizure  of  the 
'Pueblo',  and  in  the  case  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Senators,  with  special  in- 
terest because  of  the  presence  on  the  'Pueblo' 
of  a  resident  of  the  county.  Marine  Sergeant 
Robert  J.  Chlcca:   now,  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  Maryland  express  their  shock  with  the  act 
of  piracy  committed  by  Nor(;h  Korea  against 
a  naval  vessel  of  the  United  States  and-'A-e 
extend  our  unqualified  support  to  the  actions 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
United  States  government  in  resolving  this 
crisis  in  a  manner  which  will  uphold  Ameri- 
can honor:  Ideals  and  prestige  in  the  world, 
and  be  It  further 

■■Resolied,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice- 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  to  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  to  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  to  Senators  Dan- 
iel B.  Brewster  and  Joseph  D.  Tydings  and 
Representatives  George  H.  Fallon.  Samuel  N. 
Priedel.  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Gilbert  Gude. 
Clarence  D.  Long.  Hervey  G.  Machen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias.  Jr  .  and  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
"By  the  Senate.  January  31,  1968. 
"Read  and  adopted. 

"By  order,  J.  Waters  Parrish,  Secretary 
"William  S    James, 
"President  of  tiy:  Senate. 
"J.  Waters  Parrish, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate  " 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce; 

"Senate  Concvrrent  Resolution  57 

"Whereas,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of 

the  United    States   is    now   considering   the 

Transpacific    Route    Investigation,    and    the 

final  award  thereof  of  operating   authority 
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to  existing  and  additional  United  States 
carriers  to  naeet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  air  transportation  in  the  Pacific  area  will 
have  far-reach. ng  in:p.^.ct  upon  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  the  hub  of  transportation  and 
communications  among  all  nations  border- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean:  and 

•Whereas,  there  is  rapidly  developing  a 
community  of  interest  in  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  countries  of  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Hawaii;  and 

■Whereas,  a  direct,  nonstop  air  service 
between  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Hawaii 
would  cause  further  acceleration  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  community  of  interest  among 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin  with  Hawaii 
continuing  to  be  the  center  of  such  antici- 
pated growth  and  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  such  nonstop  service  would  also 
provide  the  people  of  Hawaii,  traveling  to 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  a  direct  alternate  route  eastward  from 
Hawaii  or  westward  to  Hawaii  through  Mexico 
City,  giving  the  people  of  Hawau  a  real  op- 
portunity for  cultural  and  commercial  inter- 
change with  their  Latin  American  Neighbors 
in  the  Pacific,  and  fulfilling  the  destiny  of 
Hawaii  as  the  home  of  an  internationally 
oriented  society  in  the  Pacific:  and 

"Whereas,  such  nonstop  service  would  also 
provlde^the  people  of  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States  traveling  to  Hawaii 
a  direct  alternate  route  westward  to  Hawaii 
or  eastward  from  Hawaii  through  Mexico 
City;  and 

"Whereas,  such  nonstop  sen'ice  between 
Hawaii  and  Mexico  City  on  through  to  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  Is,  among  other  matters,  being  con- 
sidered In  the  Transpaciflc  Route  Investi- 
gation, now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha'A'aii.  Budget 
Session  of  1968.  the  House  of  Representiitives 
concurnng  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  FoiU"th 
Legislature  that  such  direct  nonstop  through 
service  will  be  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the 
St,\te  of  Hawaii  in  expanding  tlieir  commu- 
nity of  interest  In  trade,  commerce  and  tour- 
ism with  t.ieir  Latin  American  neighbors  of 
the  Pacific  Basin,  and  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Bo/ird  be  respectfully  urged  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  authorizing  such 
service:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resoiution  be 
transmitted  to  Governor  John  A  Burns,  Sen- 
ator D.inlel  K  Inouye,  Senator  Hir;uii  L. 
Pong.  Representiitive  Spark  M.  M.itsunaea. 
Representative  Patsy  T  Mink,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  oi  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And.  in  the  appropriate  man- 
ner, to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

"Attest: 

"John  J.  — ■ , 

"Preside;! C  of  the  Senate. 

"Seichi  Hir&i, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"T.^DAO  Beppu. 
'•Speaker.  House  of  hepreMJit.Ttire!. 

"Shigeto  Kanemoto. 
'Clt'rk.  House  of  Re'pre^entatics.  ' 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislattxre 
of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Concurrent  RESOLtrrioN  39 
"Conveying    to    the    90th    Congress    of    the 
United   States   and    the   Governor   of   the 
Territory  of  American   Samoa,   on   behalf 
of  the  people  of  American  Samoa,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Territory  of  American 
Samoa  solicit  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  each  Member  of  Congress  to  vote  against 
HR    133U    the  Pelly  bill' 
"Where.ts.  American  Samoa  is  a  Territory 
of  ;he  Un.ted  States  obtained  through  the 
■Instrument   of   Cession'   :ii  April,    1900  A.D, 


Which  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed; 
and 

■  Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  ratification  of  the  Instrument 
of  Cession'  assumed  the  obligation  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  people  of  said 
islands,  which  welfare  can  be  better  pro- 
moted by  the  continued  employment  of  the 
Citizens  of  American  Samoa;   and 

"Whereas,  American  Samoa  has  two  can- 
neries that  employ  hundreds  of  Nationals 
•.vho  are  Income  Tax  payers  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;   and 

■Whereas,  Star  Kist,  Inc.  and  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Co.,  canneries  doing  business  in 
.American  Samoa  depend  entirely  upon  the 
Korean  Fleet,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Fleets,  Orientals  who  have  perfected  deep 
.sea  fishing  operation,  for  their  supply  of  fish, 
without  which  they  could  no  longer  keep 
their  doors  open  causing  widespread  un- 
employment, and  resulting  in  conditions 
similar  to  those  now  existing  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  where.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  in  a  recent  inspection  tour  stated, 
what  these  people  need  is  jobs,  not  govern- 
ment help":  and 

'■Whereas,  American  Samoa,  its  citizens  and 
families  depend  on  the  Income  from  employ- 
ment in  these  canneries,  the  only  industries 
m  .■\merican  Samoa:  .uul 

"Whereas,  American  Samoa  through  Its  In- 
come Tax  and  industry  Is  on  the  road  to- 
wards self-support: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Tenth  Legislature  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  American  Samoa  go  on  record  as 
Citizens  of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa, 
a  Territory  of  the  United  Stiites  that  has  vol- 
untarily embraced  the  Income  Tax  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  soliciting  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  each  member  of  Congress 
in  voting  against  H.R.  13311;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Governor 
be.  and  he  is  hereby  requested  and  author- 
ized to  distribute  certified  copies  of  this  Con- 
ctirrent  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Spe:iker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  US.  Congress:  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  of  both 
Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress:  the  Chairman 
of  The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Director  of  Office  of  Territories,  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

'A.  P.   Lauvao-Lolo. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"MuaGUTTTI'A  F.  TtTIA, 

■'Speaker   of    the   House   of   Represerta- 
tives. 

"Attest: 

"Mrs.   Saliio   K.   Levi. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
".^ttetl: 

•PAL.\ITNI   M.   TUIASOSOPO, 

■'Chief  Clerk  House  of  Repre.-ientative ." 

.A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. F.irm  Credit  Banks  of  Columbia,  Co- 
lumbia. S  C.  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
le?iflation  to  allow  the  .Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  to  fill  all  or  a  portion  of  the  unused 
Puerto  Rican  deficit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

.A  resolution  ,idcpted  by  the  Itoman  Town 
Council.  Okinawa,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  for  the  immediate  and  complete 
return  of  Okinawa  to  the  fatherland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

.A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  Kochinda-Son,  Okin:iwa.  praying  for 
the  e.iactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  municipal 
council  of  the  city  of  Clifton,  N.J..  remon- 
•^trating  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
liberalize  truck  size  and  weight  liniits  on 
interstate  highways;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  15224.  An  act  to  authorize  apprupii- 
ations  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  oflshorH 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept 
No,  11201. 

By  Mr  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on    Commerce,    with    an    amendment; 

H.R,  15189.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  program.-;  ni 
the  Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No 
1121). 

By  Mr  B.ARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,    with   amendments: 

S.  3017.  A  bill  to  change  the  provi.'sion 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  if 
interest  permitted  on  loans  and  mortgages 
insured  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine   Act.    1936    <  Rent.   No.    1119). 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  finst 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  leferred  as  follows: 

By  .Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3485.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amaden  .md 
Cecilia    Simoes;    to    the    Committee    on    tlie 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  PEARSON: 
S.   3486,-  .\   bill   for   the   relief  of   Sugwon 
Kang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTL.AND   (by  request): 
S.  3487.  A  bill  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
law   relating   to    the    theft    and    passing   n: 
postal  money  orders;  and 

S.  3488.  .A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  certain  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Bonin  Islands:  to  the  Commlttoe 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 
S.  3489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augusto  G 
Usategui.    M.D.:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr  DODD: 
S.  3490.  A  Dill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Boros: 
to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3491.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Azuccna 
de  Borja:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  BA YH : 
S.  3492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sau  Lin  Chit 
(also  known  as  Sow  Sam  Chu  i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiriarv. 


.•\DDITION.^L  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.=  :- 
dent.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin TMr.  Nelson  1.  I  ask  unanimoii.- 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  t!;e 
name  of  the  distinguisiied  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart!  be  added  to  the  bill 
<S.  3126)  to  provide  for  the  regulation  o: 
present  and  future  surface  and  strip 
mining,  for  the  conservation,  ac(5uisition. 
and  reclamation  of  surface  and  .strip 
mined  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i:^  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  1  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  263)  to  increase 
to  5  years  the  maximiun  teiTn  for  which 
broadcasting  station  licen.^es  may  be 
granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  28&— RESOLU- 
"  TION   TO   AUTHORIZE    THE   COM- 
MITTEE   ON    INTERIOR    AND    IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT  AN 
OIL  INDUSTRY  STUDY 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  submit  a  measure 
u  hich  would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  .state  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  Particularly  in- 
cluded -.vould  be:  First,  the  present  and 
I)robable  future  state  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry  in  the  United  States:  .second, 
the  scope  of  harm  and /or  difficulties  en- 
countered or  which  might  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  domestic  oil  industry  in  the 
United  "states  by  reason  of  existing  or 
future  oil  import  ijrograms:  and  third, 
the  effect  of  the  expanding  i^etrochemical 
industry  on  the  domestic  oil  industiT  in 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  such  industry  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  oil  imports. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967,  the  American 
petroleum  industry  experienced  another 
trying  year.  The  total  number  of  wells 
drilled  in  the  United  States  was  about 
33.000.  down  12  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  Even  more  telling  was  the  fact  that 
ijioven  crude  oil  reserves  in  the  United 
States  for  the  1962-66  period  were  down 
306  million  barrels  from  1957-61.  The 
domestic  user  who  is  so  dependent  upon 
an  adequate  supply  also  lias  a  vital  stake. 
The  petrochemical  industry  is  playing 
an  ever- increasing  role  in  American 
bu.siness.  This  industiy  is  greatly  de- 
liendent  upon  oil  imports  for  their  needs 
and  will  need  even  greater  amounts  of 
oil  in  the  future,  most  probably  from  for- 
eign sources.  The  domestic  industry 
must  know  of  the  im.pact  of  i:)etrochemi- 
cals  upon  its  o\\  n  future.  In  order  to  plan 
and  to  make  provisions,  these  problems 
must  be  considered  now. 

Mr.  President,  by  considering  this  res- 
olution, the  Senate  will  give  notice  that 
it  is  concerned  about  the  state  of  the 
petroleum  industr>-  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  affinnative 
action  will  be  taken  so  that  we  lierc  in 
the  Congress  can  formulate  a  program 
which  will  coincide  with  our  stated  na- 
tional objectives  of  remaining  the 
world's  foremost  power  and  a  strong 
petroleum  producer.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  expeditiously  consider  this  matter.  A 
positive  program  is  needed  to  prevent  a 
bad   situation   from   becoming   progres- 

.sively  worse.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and   appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Recor'j. 
The  resolution  'S.  Res.  288  >   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  288 
Re.'<olvc<l.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee   thereof,   is   .luthorized    ur.der 
sections  134   (ai    .ind   136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,    to   make    a   complete   and   compre- 
hensive   study     and     investigation     of     the 
plight   of   the   domestic   oil   industry   in   the 
United  States.  Such  study  and  investigation 
.shall  include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to: 
(1)  The  present  and  probable  future  state 


of  the  domestic  oil   industry  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Tlie  .-cope  of  harm  or  dlHlcultles  en- 
countered or  which  might  be  encountered 
by  the  domestic  oil  industry  in  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  existing  or  future  oil 
import  jjrngrfims. 

(3)  The  etfecl  of  the  expanding  petro- 
chemical industry  on  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  United  Stales  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  .such  industry  1.?  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  oil  imports. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
Committee,  through  January  31,  1969,  js 
.aithorlzed  (11  to  make  such  expendlttires 
as  it  deems  advisable;  (2t  to  employ  upon 
a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  .ippointment.  and  the  i)erson 
so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation .shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  :ind  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  depiirtments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  titllize  the  reUnbur.s- 
able  services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  ur 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  March  1,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  lor  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


omnibus  crime  control  and 
safe  streets  act  of  1967— 
amendmf:nt 

AMENDMENT    NO.    760 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  iS.  917)  to  assi.st  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  eifectiveness.  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
I^oses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    781 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  917,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  1m? 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    782 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill  917,  supra,  v.hich 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted. 

'See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.' 

AMENDMENT    NO.    786 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  Senate  bill  917,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7  87 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  917,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    788 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 


ate bill  917.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMEND.MENT    NO.    7H9 

PnOPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE    IV    OF    S      917. 

nFLA-.l.NC    TO    FEDFRAI,    I  IREARMS    CONTROLS 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  icstore  the  provisions  of 
S.  1,  amendment  No.  90.  restricting  the 
interstate  shipment  of  long  euns  by 
licensees— that  is.  interstate  mail-order 
type  shipments  by  licensees  to  individuals 
in  other  States  would  be  prohibited — but 
would  piovide  that  such  provision  would 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  State  which 
had  enacted  a  law  making  such  provl- 
.sions  inapplicable  to  shipment  of  .such 
firearms  into  the  State. 

Also  Federal  licensees  would  be  pio- 
hibited  from  selling  rifles  or  shot'.;uns  to 
persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  790 

PROPOSED     AMENT-MENT    I  iF     III  IF    IV    OF    S.    »1 7 

RELATING    TO    IF.DERAL    FIREARMS    CONTROLS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  provisions  of 
S.  1.  amendment  No.  90,  restricting  the 
interstate  shipment  of  long  guns  by 
licensees— that  is,  interstate  mail-order 
tvpe  shipment  by  licen.sees  to  individuals 
in  other  States  would  be  prohibited— but 
would  provide  that  such  pro\ision  would 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  State  until 
th«  State  had  enacted  a  law  making 
such  provisions  aiiplicable  to  shipment 
of  such  fiiea>ms  into  such  State. 

Also  Federal  licensees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  .selling  lifles  or  shotguns  to 
nersons  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  i)rinted. 
and  Will  lie  on  'he  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EXPIR- 
ING PROVISIONS  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS      7R:i     TIlROfCK     785 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  w  be  propo.sed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  iS.  2938)  to  extend  certain  ex- 
piriiig  iirovisions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  has  .scheduled  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  S.  3378,  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  S480.000.000  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  International 
Development  Association.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  21. 
It  will  take  place  in  room  4221  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Buildiiig. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  bill 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Kuhl.  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  by 
proclamation.  President  Johnson  has 
designated  the  wrek  of  May  12  as  Small 
Business  Week.  It  is  appropriate  indeed 
that  we  Americans  give  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  vital  contribution  which  small 
business  has  made  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  economy.  Since  the  found- 
ing days  of  the  Republic,  .'^mall  business 
has  provided  a  constructive  outlet  for 
the  entrepreneurial  talents  which  are 
native  to  the  small  businessmen  and 
small  businesswomen  of  this  Nation. 

Time  and  again,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pre.ssed  its  confidence  that  smaller  busi- 
ness firms,  given  a  fair  opportunity,  can 
more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products,  in  the  production 
of  goods  and  services,  and  through 
wholesaling  and  retailing,  in  making  the 
abundance  of  such  goods  and  ser\ices 
available  to  consumers  in  metropolitan 
markets  and  in  remote  hamlets. 

Perhaps  the  most  enduring  monument 
to  the  faith  of  Congress  in  small  business 
enterprises  is  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953.  which  created  the  Small  Business 
Administration  As  frequently  amended 
in  the  ensuing  15  years,  this  act  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  Magna  Carta 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

.As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  feel  it 
appropriate.  Mr.  President,  to  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Small  Business 
Administration — the  only  Federal  agency 
whose  sole  mission  is  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  almost  5.000,000  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

Through  its  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  SBA  has  made  .S5.3  billion 
available  to  more  than  117.000  small 
business  k-orrowers.  It  is  interesting  to 
take  note  that  about  42  percent,  or  S2.2 
billion,  was  advanced  by  private  lending 
institutions,  ample  indication  of  the 
close  partnership  in  this  area  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
sector. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  smaller  com- 
munities benefited  creatly  from  SBA's 
local  development  company  program 
where,  again  in  cooperation  with  citizen 
groups,  a  gross  investment  of  more  than 
S300  million  in  some  1.500  community 
projects  created  an  estimated  64.000  new 
jobs. 

Finally,  by  means  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  program.  1.381 
small  firms  received  from  SBIC"s  finan- 
cial assistance  totaling  almost  -SI. 2  bil- 
lion, a  direct  result  of  which  was  an  in- 
crease in  these  firms  employment  of 
11.800  jobs. 

The  agency  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  pumping  about  S40  million  of  credit 
into  loans  to  small  business  firms  lo- 
cated in  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  3.700  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loans  help  to  create 
2.5  jobs  per  loan  for  a  total  em.ployment 
£ain  since  the  start  of  the  program  of 
15.000  job  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  these  productive  lending 
activities.  SBA  has  been  instrumental 
through  its  procurement  assistance  pro- 
grams in  helping  innumerable  small 
firms  to  find  a  place  in  the  vast  Federal 
supply  system.  For  an  example,  Federal 


prime  contract  awards  to  small  firms  in- 
creased from  54. 3  billion  in  1960  to  $9.9 
billion  in  1967.  The  agency's  subcon- 
tracting activities  also  pi-oduced  tangible 
results — the  total  of  subcontracts  flow- 
ing to  small  suppliers  reaching  $6.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967. 

By  no  means  the  least  effective  of  the 
agency's  programs  is  that  which  Is  de- 
signed to  make  small  businessmen  better 
managers.  While  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  measure,  SBA's  management  assist- 
ance program  has  been  of  inestimable 
help  to  thou.sands  of  owners  and  man- 
agers of  small  companies  who  were  being 
ijenalized  by  their  lack  of  expertise  in 
modern  management  skills  and  tech- 
niques. 

All  in  all.  the  Congress  can  take  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  the  agency  th&t 
it  establLshed  to  aid  our  small  business- 
men. As  part  of  the  celebration  of  Small 
Busine,ss  Week.  SBA's  Administrator. 
Robert  C.  Moot,  issued  a  state  of  the 
agency  message  in  which  he  proclaimed 
an  objective  for  SBA  with  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  disagree.  Mr.  Moot  said: 

Despite  a  creditable  record,  we  must  reach 
still  more  of  the  population  that  has  been 
denied  opportunity.  We  must  help  more  peo- 
ple attain  a  measure  of  economic  security  and 
a  place  of  dignity  in  uur  affluent  society. 


POWER-GAS  CORP.  LTD  .  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  PUTS  ITS  TECHNOLOGY 
AT  SERVICE  OF  FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  "brain 
drain."  meaning  the  immigration  to  this 
country  of  .skilled  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  various  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  While  our  superior  pay  scales  and 
living  standards,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
appreciation  for  the  skills  of  these  peo- 
ple, no  doubt  provide  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  many,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  some  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  are  not  tak- 
ing it  lying  down.  In  fact,  they  are  stand- 
ing up  to  the  importance  of  technology 
and  they  are  developing,  and  retaining, 
and  using  important  talents. 

Indeed,  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of 
something  that  might  be  called  the  re- 
verse of  the  "brain  drain."  which  is  to 
say  instances  in  which  the  scientific  as- 
sets of  our  friends  abroad  are  employed 
to  our  domestic  advantage.  One  such 
instance  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  constituent. 

It  seems  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  a  great  deal  of  sulfur  is  con- 
sum.ed.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  sul- 
fur is  in  short  supply,  and  the  situation 
is  worsened  by  the  acute  necessity  to  in- 
crease food  production.  But  it  seems  that 
in  England  and  Europe  they  have  per- 
fected a  method  of  using  nitric  acid  in- 
stead of  sulfuric  acid.  A  leader  in  this 
development  has  been  the  Power-Gas 
Corp.,  Ltd..  a  part  of  the  Davy-Ashmore 
Group,  a  publicly  owned  British  firm. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Kenard, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Power-Gas  subsidi- 
ary in  our  country  that  this  technology 
has  already  been  made  available  to  sev- 
eral of  our  large  oil  and  chemical  com- 
panieSt_Matepver.  Mr.  Kenard  is  fully 
cooperating  with  our  authorities  in  the 
encoui'agement  of  agricultural  expansion 


in  many  of  the  developing  countries.  He 
says  he  is  guided  by  the  general  lines  laid 
down  by  our  Government  as  to  the  coun- 
tries that  can  best  benefit  from  this  as- 
sistance. 

Though  we  have  some  concern  that 
this  sort  of  technology  might  be  offered 
to  some  countries  of  adver.sary  or  nega- 
tive slant  in  their  dealings  with  us,  and  I 
could  illustrate  that  by  mentioning  Red 
China  and  Cuba,  or  even  North  Vietnam 
I  am  a.ssured  that  Power-Gas  has  de- 
clined to  show  an  interest  in  prospective 
business  in  those  areas. 

I  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  all 
similar  technical  and  engineering  firm-^ 
in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  but.  un- 
fortunately, this  cannot  be  said.  Some 
appear  blind  and  deaf  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  a  Nation  which 
most  surely  deserves  better  rewai'd  for 
the  sacrifices  made  in  our  united  efforts. 
and  for  the  lielp  we  extended  in  time  of 
need. 

So.  I  think  it  all  the  more  worthy  to 
commend  to  our  Government,  and  to  our 
U.S.  private  enterprise  companies.  Mr 
Kenard's  firm  for  the  attitude  taken,  and 
for  the  useful  way  in  which  it  is  putting 
its  technology  at  the  service  of  the  free 
world. 
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ADDRESS  BY  KABBI  DAVID  BERENT 
AT  NATI^RALIZATION  CEREMO- 
NIES. FEDERAL  COLTfT.  PORT- 
LAND. MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  one  ot 
Maine's  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected citizens.  Rabbi  David  Berent.  of 
Beth  Jacob  Synagogue.  Lewiston.  Maine, 
and  chaplain  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center.  Togus.  recently  delivered 
a  stirring  address  at  the  naturalization 
ceremonies  held  May  1.  1968.  at  the  Fed- 
eral Court  in  Portland.  Maine. 

It  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  is  so  desper- 
ately needed  in  these  troubled  times.  It 
is  an  expression  of  responsibility  from  a 
religious  leader  of  many,  many  years  m 
Maine  as  contrasted  with  that  made  by 
any  recent  arrival  in  Maine  determined 
to  make  Maine  over.  It  is  an  expression 
of  a  quiet  man  as  contrasted  to  bom- 
bastic shouts  of  publicity  seekers. 

I  invite  serious  ccns'.deration  of  the 
address  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.A-DDRESS  BY  R.\BBI  D.'.VID  EERENT  OF  BETH 
J.\COB  SYNAGOGtJE,  LEWLSTON.   .\ND  CHAPL.MN 

AT  THE  Veterans'  Administr.ation  Center. 

ToGtJS,     at     Naturaliz'.tion     Cesemonies. 

Federal  Court.   Portland,   Maine.   May   1 

1968 

It  is  a  proud  moment  when  one  can  say  "I 
am  an  American".  I  congratulate  you  who 
today  have  taken  the  oath  of  citizenship  and 
welcome  you  ;is  partners  in  a  noble  enter- 
prise and  ask  that  you  work  with  us  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  it. 

You  who  were  born  abroad  and  have  at- 
tained American  citizenship  through  the 
process  of  naturalization,  are  following  n 
path  pioneered  by  many  who  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  American  life.  America  is  a 
nation  built  by  immigrants — and  by  t:ie 
children  of  immigrants.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  number  of  Indians  and  their 
descendants.  I  think  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  all  of  our  families  were  immigrants. 


A  great  many  of  the  men  who  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution  were  Immigrants. 
Immigrants  helped  to  carve  out  the  empire 
of  the  West.  Thev  toiled  to  span  the  con- 
tinent with  railways.  They  helped  build  our 
greatest  cities  They  enriched  our  science  and 
oi;r  culture,  bringing  with  them  their  music, 
their  art.  their  hunger  for  learning  and  their 
appetite  for  a  good  life.  Above  all.  ihey 
brought  a  love  for  freedom— and  many  good, 
workable  Ideas  to  help  us  guard  the  freedom 
we  had  already  won.  The  American  tradition 
has  been  constantly  refreshed  by  Ideas  from 
abroad  Fused  with  our  own.  these  new  out- 
looks and  viewpoints  have  been  a  continual 
source  of  energy  and  inspiration. 

We  now  look  to  yoti  new  citizens  to  con- 
tinue this  constructive  process.  This  is  one 
wav  of  showing  that  you  appreciate  the  privi- 
leges given  you  as  full-fledged  members  of 
the  American  community.  As  you  today  reach 
full  citizenship,  you  are  taking  on  new  re- 
sponsibilities at  one  of  the  great  moments 
ill  history,  indeed  if  there  was  ever  a  cross- 
road in  history,  this  is  it.  this  year  1968. 
Some  of  you  new  citizens  may  become  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces.  You  will  add  your 
.sacrifice  to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  who  suffer  under  the  heel 
of  communism.  In  the  wake  of  the  peace, 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  established,  we 
pray  will  come  a  new  world  Whether  it  will 
be  a  better  world  or  not.  depends  upon  the 
millions  of  human  beings  living  In  it.  Better 
worlds  are  not  made  by  gray-bearded  states- 
men. They  are  made  by  common  jieople — by 
ordinary  people  like  you  and  me. 

Taking  part  In  shaping  the  futx  re  is  an 
e.xcltlng  task  and  it  begins  right  here  at 
home.  Democracy  Is  a  cooperative  way  of 
life  In  which  each  citizen  is  expected  to 
make  decisions.  It  Is  a  personal  obligation 
upon  each  of  us  to  grasp  the  fundamentals 
.f  economic,  political  and  International  af- 
fairs That  is  the  challenge  which  our  way 
of  life  makes  for  us. 

This  vear  especially,  great  decisions  over- 
seas will  depend  In  no  small  measure  on  de- 
cisions we  make  at  home.  The  whole  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  belne  thrashed 
out  m  public  as  our  citizens,  old  and  new 
alike,  prepare  to  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  a 
President.    And    while    this    preparation    Is 
Bolng  on.  men  are  all  too  llkelv  to  call  one 
another  bitter  names  while  batt.eries  of  ac- 
cusations win  be  hurled  back  and  forth.  This 
^•111  perhaps  seem  strange  to  you  new  citi- 
zens   but    don't    be    deceived    by    these    ex- 
cesses.   Underneath    it    all    lies   one    of    the 
fundamental    processes    of    free    men — the 
right  of  free  speech  and  the  right  to  choose 
those   who   govern   us.   Picking   one's   rulers 
is  not  easy.  You  won't  find  a  neat  little  tag 
attached  to  each  candidate,  telling  the  size 
and  shape  and  content  of  the  program  he 
stands  for.  It  Is  part  of  our  business  as  cltl- 
7ens  to  find  these  things  out  for  ourselves. 
Being   an   .American    means   being   on   your 
toes — it  means  working  with   other  Ameri- 
cans  of    every   race,    creed    and    ancestry    to 
solve  the  many  problems  confronting  us  to- 
day. These  are  not  empty  phrases:  they  rep- 
resent a  way  of   life   that   has   brought   us 
prosperity  and  power,  made  tis  the  envy — 
and  hope — of  the  world 

The  gravest  challenge  to  our  way  of  life 
is  not  on  the  battlefield  but  the  subversive 
elements  like  Black  Power  and  White  Su- 
premacy which  promote  notions  and  pro- 
grams that  are  the  very  opposite  of  Ameri- 
canism, hammering  at  the  foundations  of 
our  national  unity. 

As  vou  have  today  entered  the  golden-pate 
of  citizenship  it  behooves  you  to  pause  fre- 
quently and  appraise  that  citizenship,  plac- 
ing as  much  emphasis  on  Its  duties  as  Us 
privileges.  These  two  elements  of  the  modern 
concept  of  citizenship— rights  and  duties- 
are  mutually  interdependent.  The  citizen 
will  continue  to  enjoy  his  civil  rights  and 
liberties   to   the   extent    that   he   continues 


to  perform  his  civic  duties.  First  of  all.  \ou 
have  the  right  tj  speak  and  write  your 
thoughts  and  to  assemble  with  your  fellow 
Americans  or  even  to  march  peaceluUy  as 
a  means  of  protest  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
the  problems  which  confront  you.  If  you 
have  a  grievance  you  are  entitled  to  petition 
those  in  authority  to  remedy  them  and  ob- 
tain relief  in  a  lawful  manner  and  not  to 
riot.  Our  Government  has  now  established 
a  riot-control  center  and  will  not  permit  the 
kind  of  riots  that  have  taken  place  in  America 
to  continue. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  appointed  by  the  President  stated 
unequivocally  that  -fhe  vital  needs  of  our 
nation  must  be  met:  hard  choices  must  be 
made".  Violence  cannot  build  a  better  so- 
ciety. Dl.sruptlon  and  disorder  nourish  re- 
pression, not  justice  They  strike  at  the  free- 
dom of  every  citizen.  The  community  can- 
not—it will  not— tolerate  coercion  and  mob 
rule  be  It  on  the  College  Campus,  in  the 
streets  of  the  ghetto  or  In  tlie  lives  of  people 
Our  government  has  designated  this  day 
as  Law  Day. 

Our  heritage  of  democratic  government  can 
be  assured  when  the  laws  of  otir  country  are 
honored  Decisions  forced  by  demonstrators 
of  whatever  age  group  or  for  whatever  cause 
can  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  way  of  life 
in  .America 

You  now  have  the  right  to  vote— you  have 
the  right  to  choose  your  work  and  your 
profession.  As  Americans,  we  have  the  right 
to  speedv  trial  by  jury  if  we  are  accu.sed 
of  a  crime.  Before  the  courts,  every  man 
is  equal  and  there  is  the  same  Justice  under 
the  law  for  the  poor  man  as  there  Is  for  the 
rich 

Another  one  of  our  rights  Is  the  prlvllece 
of  educating  our  children  In  the  free  public 
schools.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has 
finer  schoois  and  nowhere  In  the  world  are 
the  educational  opportunities  so  great. 

But  self-government  Is  weighted  as  heavily 
with  obligations  as  It  Is  with  privileges.  As 
an  American  therefore,  yotu-  first  duty  Is  to 
obey  vour  country's  law^  Yours  Is  the  duty 
to  pav  such  taxes  a-s  are  assessed  by  your  gov- 
ernment. You  have  a  duty  to  serve  on  a  jury 
when  called,  vou  have,  above  all,  the  duty 
to  defend  vour  country  when  yc.u  are  called 
to  the  colors.  Remember  that  we  are  not 
Americans  simply  because  we  call  It  our 
country.  Nor  are  we  Americans  because  we 
are  citizens  whether  native-born  or  natural- 
ized as  vou  are  today.  Nc— we  are  Americans 
because  we  have  somethlns  In  common  u^th 
the  Americans  of  the  past  who  put  the  seal 
of  their  spirit  and  the  imprint  of  their  hands 
on  this  blessed  land. 

Lovalty  to  otu-  country  and  cur  flag  Is  of 
course  iticluded  in  the  meaning  of  American- 
ism. Lovaltv  alone,  however  i?  not  sufficient 
to  make  one  a  real  American.  To  be  an  Amer- 
ican means  to  share  all  the  Ideals  of  the 
American  people  and  to  be  ready  t-o  serve 
them.  Any  eood  man  and  any  eood  woman 
can  be  a  good  American.  No  matter  what  our 
ancestry  has  been,  no  matter  v.here  we  were 
bcj-n  no  matter  what  our  race  or  rellslcn. 
if  we  are  bent  on  being  good,  we  can  be  first- 
class  Americans. 

America  is  Indeed  people  for  there  are  other 
lands  with  "rocks  and  rills,  with  woods  and 
temple  iUlIs" — perhaps  none  blessed  with 
such  a  profusion  of  natiu-e"s  eocdness  and 
grandevir  as  this  America  cf  ours— but  its 
uniqueness  is  to  be  found  in  that  mlscellanv 
of  people — the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  aspira- 
tions which  they  broueht  with  them  from 
manv  lands,  the  lyrssibllitles  which  they  saw 
in  this  new  world  to  build  a  better,  finer, 
nobler  society  than  this  earth  has  ever  seen. 
.America  Is  the  promise  of  the  schoolyard 
where  dark-skinned  children  play  with  cur- 
Ivheaded  Jewish  girls  and  boys  America  is 
the  baseball  diamond  where  crowds  shout 
for  a  home  run  by  a  Negro  and  applaud  when 
a   Scandinavian    or    Pole    or    Dutchman   or 


Irishman  steals  a  base.  America  is  the  prom- 
ise of  the  football  field  where  Notre  IJume 
■uid  Army  and  Holy  Cross  and  Navy  meet 
while  thousands  cheer  their  favorites  on  to 
victory. 

America  is  Broadway  and  Hollywood  where 
the  dazzling  lights,  the  screen  and  television 
Illumine  our  entertainment  world  with  illus- 
trious names  which  are  derived  from  every 
race  and  land.  America  Is  the  free  and  vehe- 
ment   discussion    round    the    cracker-barrel 
of  the  cross-roads  country   store  or  niiignl- 
ned  a  thousiud-fold  o\er  our  radios  and  TV 
screens  where  men  can  dare  to  differ  in  the 
democratic    way.   America   is   the   spectacle; 
the  only  place  perhaps  on  earth  where  min- 
isters and  priests  occupy  pulpits  of  Jewish 
synagogues   and    rabbis    are    welcomed    into 
the   chancels  of    the   Christian  church   and 
occupy  chairs  in  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities;   Amerlcii    is    the    unknown    soldier 
whose  crumbled  skeleton  may  be  that  of  a 
Negro,  a  white,  a  Christian,  a  foreigner  or  a 
Jew.  America  Is  the  S.S.  Dorchester  tori>e- 
doed,  where  at  her  rail  were  those  lour  brave 
chaplains,  one  Catholic,  two  Protestants  and 
one  Jew.  linked  arm  in  arm,  chanting  to- 
gether prayers  to  their  common  Father  as 
they  descended  together  Into  their  common 
watery  grave  because  they   had  given   their 
life-belts    to    their    comrades,    their    lellow- 
Amerlcans.  That,  too  Is  America!  America  Is 
the  air  of   feeling  free,   the  right   to  speak 
ones  mind  out.  America  is  the  nulroads  and 
airplanes   and   the    Empire    State   Building, 
yes;    but  It  Is  also.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
our   popular  songs:    ""the   folks   beyond   the 
railroad,  the  people  all  around;    the  worker 
and    the   farmer,    the    men    who   built   this 
country,  that's  America  to  me;    the   people 
who   Just   came   here,    or    from    generations 
back;   the  town-hall  and  the  soap-box.   the 
torch  of  liberty,  home  for  all  God's  children: 
the  words  of  Lincoln,  of  JeHerson  and  Paine 
and   the   tasks   that  yet   remain;    the    little 
bridge    at    Concord,    where    Ireedoms    fight 
began,  Gettysburg  and  Midway,  and  the  story 
of  Bataan  ...  a  house  that  we  call  Freedom, 
the  home  of  liberty,  and  the  promise  of  to- 
morrow .  .  .  that's  America  to  me." 

Let  Americ.i  IcelinEly  mean  to  you  the 
ijeauty,  the  nobiiiiy  and  t:ie  sublimity  that 
America  really  means  to  be.  You  now  join 
vr.ur  fellow-.Ameri'.ans  in  makin?  Amerlci-.s 
eliorts  to  bring  all  men  to  true  brotherhood, 
tne  deliberate  aim  oi  all  your  daily  dealings. 
:iu:ear  by  the  prccwui.  glorious  yesterdays 
of  our  great  Republic; 

iueur  bv  the  blood  that  flained  the  snow 
at  Valley  Forge  and  crimsoned  the  coral  reels 
,.t  I  wo  Jima: 

Sicear  by  tlic  prrn^ting  voices  of  long-dead 
oatriots  echoing  down  the  vestibules  ol  tune 
that  eternally  challenging  cry.  nive  us 
Liberty  or  give  us  Deat  i": 

Sucar  b.v  f'lc  /icarrac/icv  and  hea  tbrrak.i 
ot  broken  "experiments  l-i  government,  that 
our  way  ot  life  shall  be  the  way  of  the  hand- 
clasp and  he.iriclr.sp: 

Swear  by  tHa~>c  ur per. 'ih able  dsc'tvirnt.  . 
that  tell  In  no  uncertain  terms  our  plan  and 
program  for  the  eventual  fellowship  t  f  men 
•'it  peace  the  whole  world  over  .  But  at 
the  same  time  fiica-  and  iXi  e  to  preserve  at 
,?n\-  cost,  these  democratic  privileges  and 
f.iese  birthrights,  with  your  very  1i\ps  if 
necessarv.  Onlv  so  will  you  help  to  make  that 
kind  of  "an  America  f  r  which  cur  Fathers 
:ought  and  bled,  tli.it  kind  rf  America  vhich 
they  thtis  sousht  to  establish  as  an  inheri- 
tance of  happincs  for  us.  for  our  children  and 
for  generations  unborn 

It  is  my  hope  that  \ou  will  fulfill  the  !;ilih 
•hit  your"  country  Is  placing  In  you  In  giving 
vou  the  precious  honcr  of  citizenship.  It  Is 
mv  hope  that  vou  will  help  vour  fellow  Amer- 
kans  to  pass  on  unimpau-ed.  the  cherished 
values  of  which  we  of  this  generation  Lre  but 
trustees.  I  warmly  extend  to  you  my  hand 
and  mv  hear'  In  welcoming  you  to  tXxe 
brotherhood  of  America. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  LATER 
YEARS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  designated  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month  by  President 
Johnson.  In  his  proclamation  the  Presi- 
dent calls  upon  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  -lovernments.  in  partnership  with 
private  and  voluntary  organizations,  to 
join  in  common  efforts  to  iiive  further 
meaninc  to  the  continuing  theme  of  this 
special  month:  "Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  the  Later  Years." 

In  the  May  issue  of  A^ing.  a  magazine 
published  by  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  there  are  two  short 
articles  which  demonstrate  how  one  or- 
ganization and  how  one  outstanding 
senior  citizen  are  "Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  the  La'er  Years." 

The  first  article  describes  the  efforts  of 
the  Smithsonian  Associates,  a  private 
nonprofit  organization,  in  making  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  available  to  .senior  citizens. 
Tlie  Smithsonian  Associates  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  outstanding  work 
in  bringing  educational  movies,  lectures, 
and  other  enrichment  programs  to  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  .second  article  tells  the  stor>'  of 
Charles  Greeley  Abbot,  the  nearly  96- 
year-old  former  Secretar>-  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  who  retired  in  1944. 
Dr.  Abbot  continues  to  work  a  10-hour 
day  at  hame  and  still  comes  to  work  once 
a  week  in  his  1 1th  floor  office  atop  a  tower 
in  the  original  Smithsonian  Institution 
Building. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
astrophy.sics  are  internationally  recog- 
nized. Dr.  Abbot  is  honoraiy  research  as- 
sociate of  the  Smithsonian  Radiation 
Biologv  Laboratory',  which  he  founded  in 
1929. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  programs  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens that  were  called  for  by  President 
Johnson,  and  as  a  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing senior  citizen  who  has  accepted  the 
"Challenge  of  the  Later  Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Smithsonh.v  Programs  for  Older  People — • 

How  A.v  Unusu.al  Organization  Is  Plan- 
ning  To   Include   Older    People    in   CrL- 

Tt'R-'.L     AND     Educational     Activities     in 

Washington.    D.C 

Smithsonian  .Associates  was  established  as 
a  private  nonprofit  membership  organization 
in  1965  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  James  Smlthson.  an  English  scientist  who 
left  his  entire  fonune  to  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment to  found  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

To  make  available  the  resources  of  the 
Smithsonian's  education  and  research  activi- 
ties, the  -Associates  offers  films,  concerts,  and 
lectures;  conducts  special  guided  tours,  dem- 
onstrations, .md  field  trips;  and  schedules 
classes  taught  by  Smithsonian  scientists  and 
scholars  on  .^uch  subjects  as  American  his- 
tory antiques,  anthropology,  fossils,  and  the 
physical  evolution  of  the  earth. 

To  help  older  and  retired  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  participate 
in  these  classes,  the  Associates  offers  a  few 
scholarships.  Proceeds  from  the  Associates' 
luncheon  talks  are  being  used  to  send  speak- 
ers  to   institutions   in   the   community.   In- 


cluding homes  for  the  aging.  Last  year  the 
Associates  provided  a  speaker  to  the  Spring- 
dale  Terrace  housing  project  In  Sliver  Spring, 
Md..  and  one  to  the  Old  Soldiers  Home  in 
Washington.  D.C.  In  addition,  transporta- 
tion was  provided  from  the  Roosevelt  Re- 
tirement Hotel  for  older  people  who  wished 
to  attend  a  film  showing  at  the  Smithsonian. 
This  year  the  Associates  hojies  to  purchase 
a  b\is  so  that  It  may  offer  more  opportunities 
for  older  people  to  attend  its  programs. 

All  of  the  Associates'  activities  are  financed 
from  contributions  and  membership  fees 
and  no  Federal  funds  are  involved.  Much  of 
the  day-to-day  work  of  the  organization  is 
performed  by  volunteers,  one  of  whom  Is  80 
years  old  this  year. 

Ninety-six  years  old  on  May  31,  Charles 
Greeley  Abbot,  doctor  of  science  and  astro- 
physics, is  a  man  distinguished  for  vastly 
more  than  nonagenarianlsm. 

He  still  works  with.  for.  and  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  his  .'lole  employer  for  73 
years — since  1895.  after  he  took  his  Master 
of  Science  degree  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

He  still  works  a  10-hour  day  at  home, 
although  he  "retired"  in  1944  as  Secretary  of 
the  Smlth-sonian.  a  post  he  took  in  1928. 

Once  a  week  he  comes  downtown  to  work 
in  Washington's  most  unusual  ofHce — the 
llth  floor  of  a  medieval  tower  topping  a  castle 
in  the  heart  of  the  city — serene  amid  teem- 
ing modern  government  buildings,  lofty 
cranes,  tunnel  excavators,  snarling  motor 
traffic,  and  alongside  a  full-sized  space 
vehicle. 

He  probably  has  put  in  more  years  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  than 
anyone  in  history,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission says. 

He  sometimes  works  his'  secretary.  Mrs. 
Lena  Hill,  who  is  "only"  78,  until  9  p.m. 
:ind  on  Saturdays.  (On  Sundays  Dr.  Abbot 
goes  to  church;  he  preached  a  sermon  on  his 
05th  birthday.) 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  Ijeen 
predicting  local  nnd  global  weather  on  his 
own  theory  which  relates  rainfalls  to  solar 
radiation.  Fewer  meterologists  than  formerly 
scoff;  there  is  the  Abbot  1923-52  .=;tudy  prov- 
ing such  correlation,  with  projections.  And 
Dr.  Abbot  is  honorary  research  associate  of 
the  Smithsonian's  Radiation  Biology  Labora- 
tory, which  he  founded  in  1929. 

Possibly  the  best  terse  reaction  to  Abbot 
is  that  of  a  recent  visitor.  After  learning  of 
the  doctor's  great  age.  accomplishments,  and 
activity,  the  newcomer  peered  at  his  tower  in 
the  Smithsonian  castle  .ind  asked:  "Are  you 
sure  he's  not  Merlin'.'" 


THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  3218.  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  shortly,  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  approval  to  the  bill's  provisions. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to 
"improve  the  balance  of  pajTnents  and 
foster  the  Ions  term  commercial  interest 
of  the  United  States"  by  broadening  the 
scope  of  Government  financing  of 
exports. 

In  essence.  S.  3218  would  authorize  the 
Bank  to  facilitate  through  loans,  g'aar- 
antees,  and  insurance,  certain  export 
transactions  which,  in  the  judgment  oi 
the  Boaid  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  do 
not  meet  the  test  of  re.^.sonable  assurance 
of  repayment  as  provided  in  section  2ib' 
ill  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
clearly  of  the  opinion,  and  this  opinion 
is  overwhelmingly  supported  by  all  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee,  that  this 


does  not  mean  a  transition  in  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  a  hard  loan  to 
a  soft  loan  agency.  Chairman  Linder  has 
very  clearly  pointed  out  to  this  commit- 
tee that  when  the  Board  of  the  Bank 
finds  the  risks  involved  in  a  particulai' 
loan  application  are  sireater  than  the 
Board  beheves  it  should  undertake,  the 
transactions  will  then  be  looked  at  in 
the  licht  01  this  new  authority.  The  es- 
sential considerations,  he  further  state.s. 
will  be: 

What  reasonably  near-term  benefits  to  xhc 
balance  of  pavments  can  we  liojje  for  from 
this  s.ile?  If  even  such  benefits  are  marginal, 
does  the  sale  cr^.rVy  with  It  .significant  pci- 
tentlal  for  follow-on  orders,  for  market  pene- 
tration, or  for  other  longer-term  benefit,^ 
to  our  on-going  commercial  interests'?  And 
ultimately.  Is  the  prospect  of  repayment  ade- 
quate, even  though  It  does  not  amount  ti 
"reasonable  assurance."  to  justify  Ex-Ini 
Bank  support?  On  this  List  point,  I  can  us- 
sure  you  that  Ex-Im  Bank  is  well  aware  thu" 
It  is  only  repavments  of  principal  ;ind  in- 
terest on  export  credits,  and  not  the  orcdr. 
salcs  as  such,  that  will  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  Consequently,  we  shall  certalnlv 
not  approve  every  application  which  Lomc.^ 
our  way.  Ex-Im  Bank  lias  never  been  a  sol 
loan  agencv.  Neither  the  Administration  ii.'c 
the  management  of  the  Bank  Intends  that 
this   legislation  should   make  it  one. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  statutoiT 
authority,  the  Export-Import  Bank  i- 
limited  to  credits  offering  "reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment."  IJnder  S.  3218. 
S500  million  of  the  Bank's  present  au- 
thorization will  be  set  aside  as  a  separate 
fund,  or  category,  to  which  this  limita- 
tion will  not  apply.  Instead,  as  to  thi.s 
.special  fund,  the  criterion  is  to  be 
whether  the  loan  will  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate.  I  am  sure,  is  mindful  of 
the  extraordinarily  important  role  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  played  for 
many  years  in  financing  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  into  areas  wiiere  credit 
risks  were  high.  Time  and  time  again, 
the  Bank  lias  inaugurated  new  tech- 
niques and  introduced  new  principles  of 
international  finance,  and  these  new 
plans,  new  ideas,  new  techniques  liave 
been  followed,  for  the  most  part,  by  all 
the  great  exporting  nations  of  the  free 
world.  In  Japan,  the  Government- 
financing  facility  is  even  named  "Export- 
Import  Bank"  and  is  copied  directly  from 
our  Export-Import  Bank,  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  printing  of  its  brochures. 

Implicit  in  the  testimony  before  our 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  was 
the  understanding  that  the  great  efforts 
of  the  Export -Import  Bank  are  genuine- 
ly appreciated  and  acknowledged.  But. 
also,  imiplicit  was  the  feel'ng  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Export -Import 
Bank  can.  should,  and  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  exports  of  the  United  State.~ 
if  a  very  reasonable  modification  is  made 
in  its  statutory  authority. 

Tne  climate  in  which  the  Bank  has  op- 
erated is  changing  very  fast.  Our  exports 
have  lately  been  declining  and  our  im- 
ports increasing.  Our  trade  surplus  de- 
creased from  S6.6  billion  in  1963  to  less 
than  S3. 6  billion  last  year.  Inherent  in 
ai;   business   transactions   is   financing. 
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The  strong  arm  of  financial  en- 
couragement is  badly  needed  to  support 
our  effort  to  increase  our  exports.  Private 
finance  carrie;.  the  major  burden  of 
financing  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  but  is  not.  at  this  time,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  needed  financial  en- 
couragement which  could,  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial way,  increase  the  fiow  of  exports. 
Domestic  pressures  on  our  private  finan- 
cial institutions  are  so  severe  today  that 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  respond  in 
ihe  international  field  to  the  degree  nec- 
essary. Nor  can  the  private  banks  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  in  the  areas  where 
credit  risks  are  great,  and  these  happen 
to  be  the  same  areas  where  the  United 
States  can  increase  its  exports. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  been  operating  longer  than  prac- 
tically any  other  Government  interna- 
tional credit  facility  situated  in  any 
country  abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  Bank 
has  built  up  substantial  leserves.  but  it 
is  even  more  important  to  note  that  the 
Bank  is  heavily  committed  in  many 
underdeveloped  and  developing  coun- 
tries. 'While  the  Export-Import  Bank 
may  have  $5  billion  in  loans,  guarantees, 
and  insurance  outstanding  in  such  coun- 
tries, another  credit  facility  located 
abroad  may  have  only  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion, or  even  less.  As  the  Bank's  credit 
commitments  increase  in  a  -particular 
country,  its  risks  of  taking  large,  sudden 
losses  as  the  result  of  general  political  or 
economic  developments  there  also  in- 
crease. 

Thus  a  certain  private  credit  risk  in  a 
given  country  may  be  quite  good,  and  yet. 
because  of  the  large  credit  commitments 
the  Bank  has  in  that  countiT,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  may  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  that  in 
that  particular  instance  there  is  a  "rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment."  The 
borrower,  a  i:)rivat.e  coi^cern.  may  have 
the  most  adequate  credit  responsibility, 
and  yet  the  Bank  cannot  make  the  nec- 
essaiT  determination. 

Contrasted  to  the  situation  faced  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment credit  facility,  or  central  bank 
abroad,  not  so  heavily  committed  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  a  particular  im- 
porting country,  may.  therefore,  be  quite 
willing  to  guarantee  credits  of  a  much 
lower  quality  for  the  single  reason  that 
it  has  a  .sm.all  extension  of  risk  at  that 
particular  tmic. 

Mr.  President,  competition  is  veo'  keen 
in  the  marketplace  of  the  world.  This 
fact  alone  would  give  support  to  this 
legislation  even  though  we  were  not  faced 
with  serious  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. The  passage  of  S.  3218  will  en- 
courage acceptance  of  our  exports  in 
difficult  markets.  It  will  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  our  products  in  new- 
markets  and  expanding  markets  where 
the  potential  for  repeat  sales  is  high. 
Indeed,  it  will  also  assist  and  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  existing  export  mar- 
kets. 

The  principles  and  philosophies  as- 
.sociated  with  S.  3218  have  been  under 
consideration  for  several  years.  In  1966. 
the  Action  Conmiittee  on  Export  Financ- 
ing of  the  National  Export  Expansion 
Coimcil  proposed  the  creation  of  a  some- 


what .similar  National  Interest  Fund  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  proposal 
also  finds  its  origins  in  the  Exports  Ex- 
Dansion  Act  introduced  m  the  Senate 
in  1965. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  state- 
ments made  before  the  committee  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Imiwrt  Bank, 
those  made  by  the  iiresident  of  the 
Banker's  .'^.ssociation  for  Foreign  Trade, 
and  the  pre.<^ident  of  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  there  was 
some  difference  as  to  how  conservative 
the  Bank  really  has  been  and  how  liberal 
It  may  be  under  the  new  legislation. 
While  the  Chairman  .speaks  of  u.sing  the 
Bank's  .same  hard  terms  and  conditions 
and  that  the  Bank  shall  expect  normal 
cash  payments  and  exporter  participa- 
tion, the  witnes.ses  from  banking  and 
business  speak  of  the  need  for  the  com- 
mitment of  some  part  of  the  Bank's  re- 
sources to  the  truly  imaginative  use  of 
credit  which  can  open  trade  doors  and 
meet  competition.  I  feel  that  the  wit- 
nesses from  the  banking  and  business 
sources  more  accurately  equate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  legislation.  But  I  also 
feel  that  the  desired  results  can  very  well 
be  accomplished  without  turning  the 
Bank  into  a  soft  loan  agency.  In  the  days 
ahead,  there  is  more  need  for  the  Bank 
to  act  as  an  accelerator  rather  than  a 
brake. 

Mr.  President,  if  S.  3218  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bank  as  intended  by  the  leg- 
i.siative  history  thus  far  existing,  this 
new  facility  of  the  Bank  can  quickly  be- 
come a  forceful  and  useful  addition  and 
of  tremendous  importance  in  our  efforts 
to  .solve  the  balance-of-payments  p:ob- 
lf!m  and  to  foster  the  long-term  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States. 


done  in  the  52-year  history  of  the  prestigious 
award 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  hat's  off 
trick. 

John  S  Knight,  at  age  74.  serves  very  ac- 
tively as  principal  owner  and  editorial  chlel- 
taln  of  the  Knight  New.spapers.  At  a  time 
of  life  when  many  men  are  content  to  sit 
Ijark  and  let  their  thoughts  wander  through 
the  misty  maze  of  memory.  Knight  is  busy 
honing  his  mind  against  the  great  ls,sues  oi 
the  day  and  setting  forth  his  crisp  and  force- 
ml  opinions  in  signed  editorials.  Pulitzer 
pr'./e  number  one.  lor  distinguished  editorial 
writing. 

The  .'•taff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  major 
link  in  the  Knight  chain,  rote  Vo  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1967  Detroit  riot  with  clear  un- 
livstencal  co\erage  of  the  event  and  a 
thoughtful  probe  of  Us  causes  Pulit/er 
prize  number  two.  for  local  reporting. 

On  the  payroll  of  the  Charlotte.  N  C, 
Olj.server,  is  one  Eugene  Gray  Payne,  a  young 
man  nobody  m\ich  ouUside  of  the  home  town 
liad  ever  heard  of  They  have  now  Pulitzer 
prize  number  three,  lor  the  oui.sianding  edi- 
lorial  cartoonist  for  the  year  19G7 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Free  Press  lias 
been  deprived  oi  some  justified  crowing  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  its  sister  publicaliuns 
The  newspaper  has  been  shut  f'.own  by  a 
labor  dispute  since  November  Since  ihey 
cannot  do  it  themselves,  we  salute  rhcni  and 
the  <.ther  Knight  winners  with  enthusiasm, 
n  touch  <if  envy  and  a  great  deal  oi  admira- 
tion. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Puhtzer  Prize  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  prestigious  award  a  journalist 
can  receive.  It  was  therefore  with  some 
pride  that  I  read  that  in  this  year's 
awards  the  Knight  New.spapers  came 
away  with  not  one  but  three  F>ulitzer 
Prizes.  This  journalistic  three-bagger  is 
not  only  a  record  of  its  kind,  but  a  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  energetic  John  S. 
Knight,  who  as  chief  editorial  executive 
of  the  newspaper  chain  bearing  liis 
name,  won  one  of  the  three  prizes  for 
his  own  editorial  efforts.  John  S.  Knight 
is  a  man  I  have  known  and  respected  for 
many  years.  My  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Miami  Herald,  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  prize-winning  newspaper  which  Mr. 
Knight  publishes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  editorial  which  paid  trib- 
ute to  John  S.  Knight,  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Knight's  Tripulitzer 

In  ice  hockey,  The  scoring  of  three  goals 
in  a  single  game  by  one  player  is  known  as 
the  hat  trick.  In  ncwspapering.  the  winning 
of  three  Pulitzer  prizes  by  a  single  newspaper 
group  hasn't  got  a  name,  for  the  ample  rea- 
son that — until  this  year — it  had  never  been 


GRADUALISM 
Mr.   MURPHY.   Mr.    President.   I 


am 


very  much  pleased  to  serve  on  the  Repub- 
lican Coordinating  Committee  and  to 
have  had  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
many  men  more  expert  than  I  which  led 
to  tlie  publication  of  a  policy  statement 
on  gradualism. 

Our  Nation's  current  peace  efforts  are 
fully  supported  by  me  and  by  all  other 
members  of  the  Republican  Coordinating' 
Committee.  Our  discussion  of  uradual- 
i.sm  is  not  a  criticism  of  current  and  con- 
tinual peace  efforts.  It  is.  instead,  a  cri- 
tique of  the  military  strategy  of  the  past 
two  administrations.  Our  ijolicy  paper 
.seeks  in  concise  terms  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  jiroblem — for  the  same  strategic 
miscalculations  which  have  led  us  into 
the  morass  of  Vietnam,  have  also  under- 
mined our  previously  strong  jjosition  in 
Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Republican  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee paper  entitled  "Gradualism:  Fuel  of 
Wars"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gradualism;  Fuel  or  Wars 

(Overall  comment.— This  position  paper 
is  concerned  with  the  basic  military  policies 
developed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
StJites  over  more  than  seven  years;  :ind 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  spe- 
cific event  or  time  frame,  i 

INTROCtiCTION 

Peace  is  poorly  se.-ved  by  those  who  shrink 
from  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  it. 

For  p.lmost  a  quarter  century— ever  since 
the  explosions  at  Hiroshima  and  N.tgas.»ki  - 
the  world  lias  been  tormented  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  human  race  has  at  last  achlex  ed 
the  capabUlty  of  self-destruction  through 
nuclear  war.  This  dread  menace  has  pro- 
foundlv  inhuenced  the  strategic  policies  of 
the    United    States    and    given    rise    to    two 
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sharply  differing  approaches  to  our  security 
requirements. 

The  first — a  c.irdinal  feature  of  the  Elsen- 
hower yeirs-  wis  to  ensure  peace  through 
an  unmistakable  determination  to  protect 
tlie_jUtal  interests  of  the  United  States  any- 
where in  the  world.  This  determination  was. 
made  plainly  evident  to  ."II  through  Ad- 
ministration policies,  capabilities,  statements 
and  deeds.  It  was  a  policy  of  flexible  deter- 
rence through  credible  ftrmness — a  policy  re- 
taining initiative  and  freedom  of  action  in 
American  hands.  There  was  no  apology  for 
strength.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  stern- 
ness of  the  national  will. 

And  America  stayed  at  p>eace. 

A  military  power  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain the  peace  must  follow  four  principles 
as  old  as  warfare  and  diplomacy:  It  must 
maintain  a  force  strong  enough  to  meet 
anv  challenge:  It  must  be  prepared  to  crush 
all  threats  to  the  peace  with  force  if  re- 
quired: It  must  clearly  convince  those  who 
would  disturb  the  peace  that  force  will  be 
used  against  them:  and.  once  force  is 
brought  into  play,  it  must  be  applied  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  situation  may  demand. 

Beginning  in  1961  two  related  doctrines 
began  to  evolve  and  in  succeeding  years  have 
radicaiiy  altered  our  nation's  defense  plan- 
ning. One  is  a  basic  revision  of  an  earlier 
concept  known  as  "flexible  response "  The 
other  was  a  singular  stratagem  called  "grad- 
ualism." Flexible  response,  in  the  current 
thinking,  does  not  mean,  as  it  has  histori- 
cally meant,  the  capability  to  respond  to  a 
variety  of  threats  with  applicable  and  sufll- 
clent  force  to  crush  it.  It  has  come  to  desig- 
nate instead  a  deliberate  policy  of  reaction 
which  induces  stalemate.  Though  separate 
doctrines,  conceptually  they  have  the  same 
effect-^to  de-emphasize  our  strength,  leash 
our  power,  and  replace  our  superiority  with 
"parity."  all  in  the  euphoric  hope  that 
through  such  demonstrations  of  peaceful 
purpose  and  restraint,  America  wotUd  entice 
her  sworn  enemies  away  from  aggression  and 
subversion  and  into  the  pathways  of  peace. 

However  well  intended,  these  departures 
have  been  tragic  for  America.  Prudent  firm- 
ness was  displaced  by  extreme  caution,  then 
hesitancy,  then  Indeclsiveness.  Unchallenge- 
able power  ^as  eroded  by  the  factor  appear- 
ance of  wavering  will.  Our  tested  guardians 
of  peace — m.mifest  strength  and  determina- 
tion— have  .ost  credibility  tlirovighout  the 
world. 

And  so,  two  doctrines — the  revised  "flexible 
rpsponse  '  and  "gradualism" —  have  grievously 
disserved  the  United  States  They  have  fos- 
tered aggression  They  have  prolonged  and 
escalated  a  war.  undermined  our  alliances, 
divided  the  nation  and  stripped  our  reserves 
to  the  bone.  As  doctrines  of  response,  not  of 
initiative,  they  have  created  a  world-wide 
crisis  of  confidence  In  United  States  deter- 
rence. In  place  of  peace  they  have  spawned 
the  very  evils  they  were  conceived  to  ban- 
ish— war  and  escalation  of  war. 

FLEXIBLE    RESPONSE 

"Flexible  response."  a  traditional  military 
concept.  Is  neither  complex  nor  objection- 
able. It  prescribes  the  maintenance  of 
milltajy  forces  capable  of  containing  all 
levels  of  aggression  from  guerrilla  actions 
to  unlimited  war.  For  many  years  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  adhered  to  this 
doctrine. 

In  very  recent  years  a  deadly  new  defini- 
tion has  been  introduced  transforming 
■flexible  response"  from  an  instrument  for 
pea,ce  into  a  trigger  of  wars.  As  revised  by 
the  present  Administration,  "flexible  re- 
sponse" means  to  an  aggressor  that  his  mili- 
tary excursions  will  initially  encounter  only 
comparable  force.  Thus  war  is  Invited  as 
aggressors  measure  attractive  options — 
freedom  to  choose  the  time,  the  place  and 
the  means  of  doing  battle,  all  with  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  Assured  that  America's  crush- 
ing forces  will  be  dribbled  into  battle,  the 


military  marauder  is  encouraged  to  believe 
that  even  a  protracted  conflict  will  be  pur- 
sued on  his  terms 

It  is  this  new  application  of  "flexible 
response'  that  is  conveyed  when  the  ex- 
pression appears  in  this  paper. 

GRADUALISM 

As  the  new  version  of  flexible  response" 
invites  war.  so  "gradualism"  escalates  war 
once  begun. 

Ironically,  gradualism — designed  to  pre- 
vent intensification  of  war — does  the  very 
opposite  by  preventing  timely  use  of  force 
against  aggression.  While  "flexible  response" 
blunts  our  first  reactions,  gradualism  as- 
sures the  aggressor  that  our  subsequent  reac- 
tions will  also  be  cautiously  phased  to  pre- 
vent over-application  of  force.  Skillfully  and 
patiently  applied,  the  process  can  hardly  fall 
to  nourish  a  skirmish  Into  a  major  war. 

Moreover,  after  each  carefully  restrained 
escalation,  gradualism  dictates  a  "pause." 
This  ingenuous  stratagem  is  in  effect  a  one- 
sided military  recess  during  which  the 
enemy  is  importuned  to  recalculate  his  risks 
and  contritely  review  his  indiscretions  as 
his  own  depredations  continue.  The  "pause,  " 
occurring  when  the  aggressor's  force  has 
been  at  least  temporarily  stalemated  by  our 
military  effort,  actually  enables  the  enemy 
to  recoup  his  strength  at  his  most  vulner- 
able moment.  Thus  rejuvenated  by  success- 
sive  pauses,  the  struggle  continues  and  in- 
tensifies. 

Amerlca"s  laboratory  for  testing  the  grad- 
ualism experiment  has  been  Vietnam.  There 
It  has  failed— it  has  prolonged  and  escalated 
the  war 

It  has  permitted  North  Vietnam  to  acquire 
the  weapons,  supplies  and  training  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  needed 
to  maintain  and  expand  its  war-making 
capability  and  to  withstand  punishing  at- 
tacks It  has  preserved  the  sanctuaries  in 
which  the  Communists  can  safely  regroup 
and  reinforce.  It  has  long  delayed  interdic- 
tion of  the  flow  of  suplpies  to  the  South.  It 
has  denied  our  own  military  the  strength 
and  decisiveness  the  circumstances  have  re- 
quired. 

So  completely  ha*  the  Administration  ap- 
plied this  policy  of  gradualism  that  tactical 
military  decisions  have  been  often  made  by 
civilians  9.000  miles  away  in  Washington. 

Even  advance  warnings  to  the  enemy  of 
U.S.  steps  to  augment  her  forces  or  other- 
wise strengthen  her  military  p>ositlon  have 
characterized  gradualism  in  Vietnam.  The 
professed  object  of  this  surprising  tactic  has 
been  to  prevent  ""over-reaction"  by  the  enemy 
or  his  allies.  One  result,  however,  is  clear: 
the  enemy  has  been  allowed  to  phase  his 
buildup  with  our  own. 

Thus,  gradualism  has  salvaged  the  enemv's 
warmaking  capacity,  enabling  the  tiny  na- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  to  develop  a  major 
capability  to  sustain  aggression  in  the 
South  and  to  obtain  massive  assistance  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to  off-set 
U.S.  pressure  from  land,  sea  and  air.  Amer- 
ica's overwhelming  power  has  been  fended 
off.  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  our  own  hand. 

We  have  escalated,  through  gradualism,  a 
minor  engagement  into  our  fourth  largest 
war. 

The  shackling  of  our  Air  Force  and  Naval 
air  power  in  Vietnam  affords  us  a  striking 
exhibition  of  gradualism  in  action. 

In  our  system  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  high- 
est civilian  level  of  government  must  estab- 
lish broad  policies  to  govern  the  general  di- 
rection in  which  our  nation  Is  to  move.  An 
obsession  with  preventing  escalation  of  the 
air  war  in  Vletntim.  however,  has  led  the 
Admin istratlon_  to  transfer  approval  of  at- 
tacks on  specific  targets  from  field  com- 
manders and  even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  the  President  himself.  Operational  deci- 
sions reached  far  away  in  Washington  have 
prevented  some  attacks  altogether  and  in 
other  Instances  have  been  so  delayed  as  to 


forfeit  precious  military  advantage  Certain 
targets  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  two  years  ago  have  but 
recently   been   placed   on   the  approved  lists 

During  this  long  interval  between  target 
recommendations  and  approval,  the  enemy 
vastly  strengthened  his  ability  to  withstand 
US.  pressure  from  the  air.  He  scattered  his 
targets.  Many  of  his  vital  operations  were 
moved  underground.  With  Soviet  assistance 
he  multiplied  his  air  defenses  In  the  18 
months  prior  to  August  1967.  the  number  of 
anti-aircraft  guns  deployed  in  North  Viet- 
nam increased  more  than  250  percent  Sur- 
face-to-air missile  iSA-'2l  sites  more  than 
doubled.  Radar  early  warning  capability 
tripled,  and  radar  fire-control  capability  in- 
creased at  an  even  faster  rate.>  U.S.  losses  in 
pilots   and   equipment  soared. - 

Surveying  this  appalling  sequence,  the  Mil- 
itary Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  reported  on  August  31. 
1967: 

■"It  is  not  our  intention  to  point  a  finger  c^r 
to  second  guess  those  who  determine  thl.s 
policy,  but  the  cold  fact  is  that  thiit  policy 
has  not  done  the  job  and  it  has  been  con- 
trary to  military  judgment."  (E^mphasls 
.xdded ) . 

A  similar  sequence  has  marked  the  prose- 
cution of  the  ground  actions  of  this  solicit- 
ously directed  war.  As  In  the  application  of 
air  i>3wer.  "too  little  too  late"  has  been  the 
pattern  dictated  by  gradualism,  with  con- 
sequent terrible  cost  to  us  and  the  stricken 
people  of  Vietnam.  For  many  months,  the 
military  leadership  vainly  pressed  the  Ad- 
ministration for  a  substantial  increase  of 
ground  forces  for  Vietnam.  Again,  in  the 
long  interval  that  elapsed  before  his  recom- 
mendations were  approved,  the  enemy  gained 
time  to  increase  his  own  strength. 

Gradualism  has  restrained  us  from  apply- 
ing enough  pressure,  in  adequate  time,  to 
convince  the  enemv  of  the  futility  of  his 
effort.  Restraints  im{x>sed.  not  by  the  enemy, 
but  by  ourselves,  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  carry  forward  an  aggression  with  a 
growing  expectation  of  at  least  partial  suc- 
cess. 

This  conduct  of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  has 
been  bitterly  disappointing  t>oth  militarily 
and  politically  and  has  imposed  immense 
costs  upon  the  American  people.  The  war  has 
already  caused  over  100.000  U.S.  casualties. 
consumed  some  $50  billions  of  dollars,  gravely 
impaired  our  International  relationships,  and 
sharply  divided  the  American  people.  Con- 
tinued adherence  to  this  doctrine  promises 
not  only  more  disappointments,  but  also  an 
escalating  risk  of  world  war. 

NATO    APPLICATION 

The  newly  revised  doctrine  of  '"flexible  re- 
sponse"" Is  not  regional  in  scope.  Its  injury 
to  our  nation's  vital  interests  has  been  world- 
wide. 

Announcement  of  adoption  by  NATO  of 
the  Administration's  version  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse "  was  made  tis  recently  as  December 
1967,  but  U.S.  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
in  the  early  Sixties  left  NATO  no  alterna- 
tive. 

Now,  Soviet  Communism  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope can  reasonably  conclude  from  U.S.  and 
NATO  policy  that  military  response  to  a 
thrust  from  the  East  would  be  initially  op- 
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'Report  and  Hearings  on  the  ".^ir  War 
Against  North  Vietnam"  by  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  1967. 

-  Ibid,  "The  North  Vietnamese  air  defense 
envi.-onment  overall,  including  anti-aircraft 
fire,  surface-to-dir  missiles  and  Mig  aircraft 
over  the  heavily  defended  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  has  been  described  as  the  most 
deadly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
massive  air  defenses  have  exacted  a  heavy  toll 
of  American  aircraft  and  pilots.  More  than 
660  planes  have  been  shot  down  over  Nortli 
Vietnam," 


jx>sed  only  with  commensurate  force.  For 
N.'^TO,  however,  conventional  response  to  a 
major  conventional  military  thrust  would  be 
unrealistic.  NATO  military  strategists  are 
;icutelv  aware  of  this  The  huge  conventional 
forces  uf  East  Etiropean  Communism,  coupled 
with  the  political  realities  of  the  region,  sug- 
gest that  the  new  doctrine  of  "flexible  re- 
sjKinse  "  may  gravely  menace  all  of  Europe. 

BefcTe  this  basic  strategic  revision,  the 
NATO  security  design  had  given  full  con- 
sideration to  conventional  responses  to  acts 
of  aggression  short  of  major  war.  However,  It 
was  universally  recognized  and  stressed  that 
this  capability  h.ad  severe  limitations.  For 
the  enemy  who  who  pushed  the  alliance  be- 
yond these  limits,  such  force  as  necessary 
would  be  swiftly  applied  That  this  force 
might  not  materialize  was  never  contem- 
plated. Because  it  was  known  to  all  that  the 
NATO  nations  had  not  only  the  capability 
but  also  the  will  to  repel  aggression,  peace 
was  preserved. 

The  doctrine  of  "flexible  response"  as  now 
Incorporated  into  NATO  planning  would 
.seem  to  dictate  initial  reliance  on  conven- 
tional defense — a  doctrine  conceding  the  loss 
of  forward  areas  early  in  any  conflict.  Then, 
with  enemy  forces  occuplng  allied  territory, 
our  own  military  options  would  become  criti- 
cally restricted.  Expecting  an  enemy  to  desist 
loUowlng  his  Initial  success  is  at  best  a  deadly 
-amble,  and  at  worst  inviting  defeat.  For 
the  new  "flexible  response"  to  become  credible 
tor  Western  Europe,  a  major  increase  of  con- 
ventional forces  would  be  required — an  In- 
crease so  great  as  to  be  economically  and 
politically  impracticable.  We  view  the  incor- 
poration of  this  new  doctrine  into  NATO 
security  planning  as  a  new  "open  door" 
policy — for  Soviet  Communism. 

Shortly  after  this  new  doctrine  was  enunci- 
ated, former  Chancellor  Adenauer  expressed 
concern  that  it  would  weaken  NATO  and 
cause  fragmentation  of  the  alliance.  His  as- 
sessment has  ."^Ince  been  borne  out. 

Tlius,  in  but  a  brief  span  of  years  the  new 
defense  doctrine  ""flexible  respon.se"  has 
gravely  weakened  the  West's  long-established 
objective  of  presenting  any  aggressor  in 
Europe  with  unacceptable  risks. 


PREMISES    REEXAMINED 

In  contrast  to  the  Administration's  prem- 
ises, we  are  convinced  that  these  judgments 
must  underpin  America's  security  policy: 

( 1)  Our  defense  posture  must  confront  an 
enemy  with  a  clearly  unacceptable  risk; 
otherwise  it  invites  political  opportunism  and 
irggression. 

(2i  Our  policies  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
flict must  not  allow  an  enemy  to  control 
the  level  and  nature  of  the  U.S,  military 
response,  or  allow  him  to  disengage  at  will: 
otherwise  they  invite  a  continuing  escalation 
of  the  conflict. 

(3i  Our  policies  must  not  publicly  pro- 
claim that  America  will  withhold  any  ele- 
ment of  her  might  to  prevent  or  repel  ag- 
gression: otherwise  they  strip  this  nation  of 
those  military  and  dlplomate  options  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  of  her  national 
goals,  the  success  of  her  foreign  policies,  and 
her  influence  for  peace. 

SUMMARY 

These  criticisms  of  the  current  doctrines 
in  no  way  diminish  our  concern  for  safe- 
guarding against  irresponsibility  in  the  use 
of  military  force.  In  a  world  of  nuclear  peril 
applicatioii  of  direct  military  force  must  al- 
ways be  a  last  resort.  Rather,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  intensive  reexamination  of 
this  country's  national  security  policies  is 
long  overdue.  A  re-appraisal  of  our  strategic 
policies  for  countering  aggression  has  be- 
come critical  in  the  light  of  our  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  thrust 
of  events  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  Is  recognized  that  certain  types  of  con- 
flict are  not  susceptible  to  solution  by  mili- 
tary power  alone.  This  paper  cannot  properly 
be  read  as  embracing  the  proposition  that  a 


military  solution  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
should  have  been  undertaken  at  its  incep- 
tion 6  year.s  ago.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  paper  does  not  attempt  in  any  way  to 
treat  the  exceedingly  complicated  military- 
diplomatic  issue  of  whether  or  not  this  war, 
having  been  so  grievously  mismanaged,  can 
now  reach  a  military  .solution  lacking  very 
major  esc4ilatlons  evidently  not  now  con- 
templated by  the  Administration. 

There  is  urgent  need  to  establish  a  crecli- 
bility  with  the  world  at  large — indeed,  with 
our  own  people— that  the  VS.  does  have  the 
determination,  and  does  have  the  will,  to  j'-si? 
its  strength  to  restore  and  keep  the  peace 

The  Administration's  beguiling  formula- 
tion for  these  new  doctrines  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse" and  ""gradualism"  conceals  a  perilous 
unrealism  Offered  in  the  name  of  prudence 
and  humanltarlanism,  in  application  these 
doctrines  are  breeders  of  war  and  killers  of 
men. 

The  concept  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  a  rneasure  of  military  flexibility  to 
counter  varying  forms  of  aggression  is  un- 
challe.ngeabiy  valid,  but  it  is  unreali.Uic  to 
apply  equal  emphasis  at  each  level  of  a  coji- 
fiict  spectrum. 

We  require  policies  leading  to  a  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  military  posture  which 
will  encourage  new  iceaponry  and  new  strate- 
gies by  enhancing  our  total  fighting  capabil- 
ities and  their  detcirent  effect 

Once  this  nation  resorts  to  arms  to  stem 
aggression,  force  should  be  applied  quickly 
and  decisively  to  bring  the  conflict  swiftly  to 
an  end.  The  longer  a  conflict  is  indulged,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  its  escalation  and 
expansion  and  the  greater  its  casualties  and 
destruction.  And  once  .America  is  committed 
to  military  action,  we  must  no  longer  merely 
re.tpond:  we  must  achieve  and  maintain  the 
initiative. 

In  view  of  the  current  tensions  and  in- 
stability of  world  affairs,  America  can  little 
afford  to  forearm  potential  aggressors  with 
the  assurance  that  she  is  unlikely  to  use  any 
element  of  her  power,  against  them.  Where 
our  vital  interests  are  at  stake,  meddlers  and 
brigarids  must  know  that  the  risks  they  face 
are  unacceptable. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  remains  a 
probability  of  conflicts  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Communism  is  still  enamored  of  fo- 
menting "wars  of  national  liberation."  Com- 
munist forces  are  actively  probing  in  the 
Middle  F,ast.  Africa  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  .Asia,  undermining  the  esUbllshed 
orders  and  relentlessly  striving  to  extend  their 
influence.  The  thrust  of  their  effort  Is  still  to 
weaken  U.S.  and  Free  World  positions  in  in- 
ternational affairs  Many  areas  under  increas- 
ing pressure  in  recent  months  are  vlt;il  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  West, 
as  well  as  to  indigenous  forces  of  freedom. 

America  has  neither  the  aspiration  nor  the 
resources  to  serve  as  policeman  of  the  world. 
Yet,  realities  of  geography,  ideology,  and  in- 
ternational politics  dictate  that  this  nation's 
vital  interests  project  far  beyond  her  shores. 
We  must  maintain  these  interests,  and  we 
must  defend  them  Policies  and  a  posture 
which  unmistakably  show  this  nation's  de- 
termination to  protect  these  interests  will 
discourage  nibbling  aggression  and  reduce 
the  number  of  U.S.  physical  involvements. 
Such  policies,  and  such  a  posture,  do  not 
exist  today. 

CONCLUSION 

The  doctrines  of  "flexible  response"  and 
"graduaMsm"  as  developed  by  this  Adminis- 
tration expose  this  nation  and  the  world  to 
Intolerable,  largely  avoidable  risks.  They  Im- 
pose terrible  costs  In  lives  and  resources. 
They  are  Incompatible  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  perilous  to  world 
peace 

Our  country  should  announce  at  the  high- 
est level  the  resumption  of  a  national  secu- 
rity policy  that  the  size  of  our  response  to 
aggression  will  be  our  own  decision  tailored 
to  each  situation   as   it  arises.   A   potential 


enemy  will  be  denied  the  assurance  he  has 
appeared  to  have  under  the  "gradualism" 
policy  of  a  moderate  and  llmllod  price  in  re- 
sponse to  aggre.sslon  At  the  p.ame  time,  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  leeway  to  make  our 
response  as  moderate  or  as  potent  as  we  con- 
sider appropriate 
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the  State  of  Washington. 

REPLTBLTCAN     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE 

Chairman  Bliss:  Mrs  C.  Wr^yland  Brooks. 
Assl.stant  Chairman;  Mrs.  Collls  P  Moore, 
Vice  Chairman:  Donald  R.  Ross.  Vice  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  J.  'Wlllard  Marriott,  Vice  Chair- 
man: J.  Drake  Edcns.  Jr  .  Vic  Chairman 

PRESIDENT    OP    THE    REPL'BLICAN     STATE 
LECI.SLATORS     ASSOCIATION 

F.  F.  ( Monte  1  Montgomery.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  State  of  Orecon. 
Stafl  Ooordlnator.  Robert  L.  L   McCormick. 

Members  op  the   Republican   Coordinating 

Committee's  Task  Force  on  National  Se- 
curity 

Neil  H  McEIroy,  cochalrman.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1957-59. 

Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr..  cochalrman.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  1959  61. 

Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  vice  chairman,  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  and  Comptroller. 
1949-59. 

E.  Perkins  McGulre.  vice  chairman.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Supply  and 
Logistics.  1956-61. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Oklaiioma. 

WllUam  H  Bates.  Member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts. 

Arleigh  A  Burke,  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 1955-61. 

George  H.  Decker.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army, 
1960-62. 

James  H.  Douglas.  Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1959-61, 
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Harry  D.  Felt.  Commander  In  Chief  In 
Paclflc'  1958-64.  ^ 

T  Keith  Glennan,  Administrator.  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
1958-61. 

Alfred  M  Grtienther.  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  1953-56. 

Craig  Hosmer.  Member  of  Congress  from 
California. 

William  E  Mlnshall.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio. 

James  B  Pearson.  U.S.  Senator  from 
K.insas 

Arthur  W  Radford.  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  1953-57. 

Bernard  A.  Shrlever.  Commsinder,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  1961  66 

Mansfield  D.  Spragu€.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
1957-58. 

Nathan  W.  Twining,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  1957-60. 

John  G.  Tower,  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas. 

E.\-OFFICtO    MEMBERS 

Robert  C.  Hill.  US.  Ambassadoif  to  Mexico. 
1957-61. 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  195&-61. 

Anthony  J.  Jnrlch,  Secretary  to  the  Task 
Force:    ■ 


PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  questions 
which  were  asked  of  me  during  a  TV 
interview  which  was  filmed  on  May  8. 
1968.  together  with  my  answers  thereto. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Text  op  Senator  Byrd's  Television  Inter- 
view. May   8,   1968 

Question.  Senator  Byrd.  you're  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Would 
you  comment  on  the  beginning  of  the  Paris 
negotiations  on  the  Vietnam  War? 

Answer.  Well,  the  choice  of  Paris  was  a 
compromise,  and  while  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  feel  that  President  De  Gaulle  might 
try  to  negotiate  the  outcome  of  these  talks — 
we  all  know  that  he  Is  an  extremely  vain 
man.  and  that  he  was  never  wanted  to  see 
the  United  States  succeed  where  Prance 
failed — I  think  most  of  our  officials  feel  that 
the  French  authorities  will  assume  a  neu- 
tral role  In  the  talks.  The  first  order  of  busi- 
ness, of  course,  will  be  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  Is  any  particular  Issue  on  which 
both  sides  are  willing  serlousily  to  negoti- 
ate, and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  have  some  talks.  But  I  am 
not  necessarily  optimistic  at  this  point.  I 
would  caution  anyone  who  feels  peace  Is, 
near  that  we  still  have  a  long  and  difficult 
and  dangerovis  road. 

Question.  How  do  you  view  the  siepped- 
up  attacks  on  Saigon  and  other  Vietnamese 
cities? 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  these  are  an  indi- 
cation that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bombing  halt  in  the  North  to  improve  their 
bargaining  position.  And  I  am  afraid  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  bombing  moratorium  In  order 
to  Improve  their  position.  Since  the  bomb- 
ing pause  went  into  effect,  they  have  sent 
tens  of  thotisands  of  men  in  to  the  South. 

Question  Well.  Senator  Byrd.  how  do  you 
view  the  position  that  this  puts  us  in,  while 
we  are  in  Vietnam? 

.Answer  Well,  I  think  it  puts  us  in  an 
an  increasingly  difficult  position  there.  We're 
not  going  ahead  with  any  buildup  of  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  And,  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  continue  to  send  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  men  into  the  South,  of  course  this  is 
going  to  make  the  position  of  our  own  fight- 
ing men  more  difficult.  1  don't  know  Just  how 
long  we  can  continue  to  maintain  this  bomb- 
ing moratorium  in  the  North.  Because,  cer- 
tainly, the  North  Vietnamese  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.  And  I  am  fearful  that  Hanoi 
will  attempt  to  stretch  out.  drag  out,  the 
talks,  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  wherever  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  may  take  place  if  it  does 
take  place  somewhere  else,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  build  up  their  forces  and  Improve 
their  bargaining  position. 

Question.  In  another  area  of  the  world, 
how  do  you  view  this  rather  tense  situation 
In  the  Middle  East? 

Answer.  Well.  I  view  this  situation  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  Of  course  the  Middle 
East  constitutes  the  crossroads  of  three  great 
continents,  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  And 
the  oil  reserves  in  that  part  of  the  world  are 
tremendous.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
this  area  of  the  world  is  the  most  strategically 
located,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Russia  Is 
building  up  her  forces  there  to  an  extent  that 
we  may  be  greatly  endangered  in  the  future. 
For  example,  the  Russi.ins  now  have  about 
40  warships  in  the  area,  whereas  about  two 
months  ago  they  only  had  about  30.  And. 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  Soviet  armada 
will  outnumber  our  own  .Sixth  Fleet,  which 
is  in  the  area.  Now  I  don't  take  sides  ;is  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  ohe  Israelis,  and  I  don't 
think  our  country  should  take  sides.  I  think 
that  the  purpose  of  our  country  should  be. 
simply,  that  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  and,  try  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
there  which  would  Involve  the  major  pow- 
ers; and  in  the  meantime  we  .should  do 
everything  we  can  to  prevent,  if  we  can.  the 
Soviets  from  acctimulatlng  such  power  there 
as  to  place  us  at  a  (li^tinr?  disadvantage. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON\'ENTION 
STILL  IGNORED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
shortly  after  World  War  II  ended,  there 
was  a  ureat  deal  of  effort  expended  to 
bring  about  something  resembling  an  in- 
ternational bill  of  rights.  The  plan  was 
similar  to  that  envisioned  at  the  U.N.  in 
San  Francisco. 

It  was  December  1948.  when  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was 
produced  in  the  General  Assembly.  Si- 
multaneously, a  genocide  covenant  was 
given  approval  and  has  long  since  been 
adopted  by  th?  requisite  number  of  na- 
tions to  be  effective  as  to  the  signatoi-y 
nations. 

I  might  have  pointed  out  that  even  this 
treaty,  designed  to  prevent  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  people  on  racial,  re- 
ligious or  cultural  grounds,  exists  on 
paper  only  so  far  as  this  Nation  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Convention  on  Genocide — 
given  unanimous  vote  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  9.  1948. 
signed  in  behalf^  of  the  United  States 
3  days  later,  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  on  June  16.  1949.  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the 
same  day,  and  later  considered  by  a  sub- 
committee— is  still  lying  ignored  in  the 
Senate. 

Meaningless  reasons  were  issued  for 
the  failure  since  1950  to  reaffirm  this 
country's  constitution  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  make  genocide  a  crime  against 
mankind. 

Our  country  is  in  the  unique  historical 
position  of   having   demonstrated   in   a 


practical  manner  the  effectiveness  oi  a 
bill  of  rights. 

We  have  a  great  moral  duty  to  lake 
action  now  to  lead  the  battle  for  the 
i-ecognition  of  human  ri.ahts  everywhere 

The  least  we  can  do  now  is  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Let  us  do  it  now. 


THE  CLARK  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  recently  ran  a  story  about  a 
US.  bu.sine.ss  firm  that  is  managing  ;o 
maintain  both  domestic  and  foreiun 
growth  while  closely  obscr\ing  the  new 
I'egulations  on  over.seas  investment. 

The  corporation  is  the  Clark  Equip- 
ment Co..  of  Buchanan.  Mich.  While 
mo.'^t  of  us  are  always  prepared  to  take 
note  of  admiring  remarks  about  constit- 
uent companies,  this  article  might  al.so 
be  of  special  interest  to  everyone  con- 
cerned with  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articli- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

iProm  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  May  3,  1968| 

FROSTING  ON   Cake:    Overseas   Markets   and 

Profits 

(By  Edwin  Darby) 

Tills  is  having  your  cake  and  eating  it,  too 
an  example  of  the  smart  American  business- 
man at  work. 

Sales  of  Clark  Equipment  Co.  products  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Canada  last  vea.- 
hit  SI 64.000.000.  This  was  an  increase  M 
$4,000,000  despite  the  economic  slowdowns  in 
England   and  Germany   (since  reboundins  i . 

Tlie  greater  part  of  these  sales  were  gen- 
erated by  Clark  plants  in  foreign  countries — 
10  subsidiaries.  17  affiliates  and  nine  licensees 
In  19  countries  in  Europe.  Latin  America. 
Australia,  the  Par  East  and  .Africa. 

But  .S32.000.000  c£  the  tota.1  was  accounto(J 
for  by  goods  shipped  from  Clark  plants  in 
the  United  States  to  foreign  points. 

Thus  a  goodly  number  of  Clark  workers  i:i 
this  country  owe  their  Jobs  to  Clark's  dircc-. 
exports.  That's  to  say  nothing  of  the  proht.s 
the  company  made  out  of  the  direct  export 
trade,  a  significant  factor  in  that  it  raises 
production  volume  for  the  U.S.  factory  and 
lowers  unit  costs.  And  this  is  to  say  nothing 
of  the  products  and  materials  from  steel  on 
down,  that  went  into  the  finished  products 
Clark  .shipped  out  of  this  country. 

There's  more  to  this  pleasant  business  n: 
having  your  cake  and  eating  it.  too. 

Last  year  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the 
Clark  company's  consolidated  net  Income  r.: 
$23,000,000  came  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  include  the  net 
income  from  the  direct  export  shipments 
from  tile  United  States.  It  does  include  ttio 
money  made  from  Canada  and  the  dividends, 
license  fees,  interest  pa>inents  and  other 
monies  earned  by  Clark  In  Europe  and 
around  the  world. 

balance  of  payments 
There's  still  more  to  the  story  than  this, 
more  than  the  effect  on  Clark.  Its  stock- 
holders and  employes  and  its  suppliers.  Clark 
has  done  very  well  by  the  United  States  and 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  Last  year. 
bal.Tncing  out  the  value  of  what  the  company 
sent  overseas  against  the  value  of  what  It  got 
back.  Clark  made^a  favorable  contribution  of 
$56,000,000  to  the  U.S.  balance.  Since  1961. 
as  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  problems  has 
mounted  each  year.  Clark  has  had  a  favor- 
able dollar  balance  from  international  opera- 
tions of  $233,000,000. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  bankers  and 
economists  worry  about  when  they  think  of 
the  long-range  effects  of  the  President's 
efforts  to  curb  overseas  investment  by  Ameri- 
can corporations.  It  is  admitted  that  today, 
for  the  short  run,  it  helps  alleviate  a  critical 
situation  if  an  American  corporation  is  pre- 
vented from  sending  $1,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
to  Europe  to  build  a  factory. 

But  what  of  the  situation  next  year  or  five 
years  from  now?  If  Corporation  X  has  been 
prevented  from  building  the  factory  tills 
vear.  it  won't  be  sending  money  home  next 
vear. 

By  the  end  of  last  year.  Clark  had  $43,700.- 
000  tied  up  in  investments  and  assets  outside 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Without  the  original 
expenditure  of  dollars,  the  benefits  to  the 
company  and  to  the  balance-of-payments 
nositlon*would  not  be  coming  in  today. 

But.  further,  having  firmly  established  its 
posltl(»n  Overseas.  Clark  is  now  able  to  do 
.some  helpful  maneuvering.  Despite  the  Wash- 
ington restrictions  on  new  Investment  In 
such  places  as  Europe.  Clark  is  able  to  carry 
forward  expansion  projects,  .^nd  to  actually 
reduce  its  dollar  investment. 

maintaining  pace 
While  Clark  had  assets  and  Investments 
overseas  of  $43,700,000  last  year,  this  was 
actually  a  reduction  of  exactly  $5,000,000 
from  its  1966  commitment  The  Buchanan 
(Mich.i  company,  moving  with  sophisticated 
expertise  in  the  money  capitals  of  Europe, 
was  pulling  capital  home  and  meeting  its 
needs  through  debt  financing  in  the  home 
country  of  its  foreign  operation. 

.'Vs  Clark's  president.  Walter  E.  Schirmer, 
has  said.  "Because  of  our  borrowings  over- 
^eas.  we  expect  to  maintain  our  rate  of  ex- 
pansion overseas  within  the  limitations  im- 
jiosed  by  the  new  government  regulations  on 
direct  overseas  Investments  .  .  .  and  the  over- 
all outlook  for  Clark's  International  opera- 
tions appears  favorable." 

Clark,  like  any  number  of  other  U.S.  com- 
panies, is  indeed  having  Its  cake  and  eating 
It.  too. 

There's  only  one  trouble  with  all  this.  With 
inflation,  with  controls,  the  trick  Is  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  to  turn. 


mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Order:    Proclamation.  Small 

Business  Week.  May  12-18,  1968 
Whereas,  the  small  businessmen  in  this 
State,  along  with  small  businessmen  through- 
out the  Nation,  actively  perpetuate  the 
open  and  competitive  marketplace  so  vital 
to  our  free  enterprise  system;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  are  close  to  the 
American  consumer,  providing  much  of  the 
goods  and  the  majority  of  the  services  we 
need  in  our  daily  lives;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  offer  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Job  seekers  of  all  races  and  all 
creeds;  and 

Whereas,  small  businessmen  are  recognized 
as  leaders  In  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  their  own  communities;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  are  the  source  of 
many  Innovations  in  products  and  merchan- 
dising; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Love,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  May  12-18.  1968.  as  Small 
Business  Week  in  Colorado,  and  call  upon 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  industrial  and 
commercial  organization,  board  of  trade  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  to 
participate  In  ceremonies  recognizing  the 
contribution  made  by  the  small  businessmen 
of  this  State  to  the  progress  and  well-being 
of  all  our  people. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  tht  Executive 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  this  Twenty- 
Fifth  Day  of  April.  A.D..  1968. 

John  A.Love, 

Goiernor. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSmESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
National  Small  Business  Week,  pro- 
claimed in  honor  of  the  thousands  of 
small  businesssmen  throughout  our 
coimtry.  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
to  pay  reco^^nition  to  these  entrepreneur? 
who  express  through  their  independence 
and  competitive  spirit  the  viability  and 
strength  of  oar  economy.  Since  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  growth,  innovation,  and  com- 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:  WORLD  PROB- 
LEMS AND  AMERICAN  POLICIES- 
ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  FREDERICK 
GREEN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  20  years 
ago,  on  December  10.  1948.  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  meeting  in 
Paris,  adopted  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  adoption  of 
the  Universal  Declaration,  by  unanimous 
consent  vote,  was  a  landmark  in  man- 
kind's progress  toward  freedom.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  world  com- 
munity had  agreed  upon  a  statement  of 
goals  and  standards  concerning  human 
rights.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  uiven 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion by  the  American  representative.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  that  document  re- 
flects the  best  in  the  American  tradition. 

On  May  4.  Mr.  James  Frederick  Green. 
Executive  Director  for  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  addressed  the  International 
Hiunan  Rights  Workshop  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Mr.  Greens  remarks,  entitled 
"Human  Rights:  World  Problems  and 
American  Policies."  are  most  enlighten 


charged  with  "shaping  the  variety  of  our 
efforts  with  a  major  and  purposeful  na- 
tional contribution"  and  with  enlarging 
"people's  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples of  human  rights  as  expressed  in  the 
universal  declaration  and  the  Con.sti- 
tution  and  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  address 
to  the  Senate  and  join  my  .senior  col- 
league from  Indiana  in  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Human  Rights:  World  Problems  and 
American  Policies 
(Addre.ss  by  James  Frederick  Green.  Execu- 
tive Director,  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year 
1968,   at   the   International   Human   Rights 
Workshop,  Indianapolis,  May  4,  1968) 
Twenty   years  ago,   on   December   10.   1948. 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  adopted  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
with   eight  abstentions,   was  a   landmark   in 
mankind's  progress  toward  freedom.  This  was 
the   first   time    that   the   world    community 
had  agreed  upon  a  statement  of  goals  and 
.standards  concerning  human  rights.  Tlianks 
to   the   leadership  given   in   the  drafting  of 
the  Universal   Declaration   by   the  American 
representative.  Mrs.  Eleanor  R(X)sevelt.  that 
document  reflects  the  best  in  the  American 
tradition. 

The  essence  of  the  Universal  Declaration  is 
contained  in  its  first  Article:  "All  human 
beings  are  bom  free  and  equal  m  dignity  and 
rights."  This  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  principle  of  human  equality — de- 
fined by  philosophers,  preached  by  religious 
leaders,  acknowledged  by  statement — had 
ever  been  defined  in  detail  in  an  International 
document. 

This  concept  of  human  equality,  to  be  sure, 
had  been  proclaimed  in  many  different  na- 
tional documents  and  international  instru- 
ments. The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  had 
provided  lor  protection  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mand.ned  territories.  The  peace  treaties  that 
concluded  the  two  World  Wars  had  protected 
the  rights  of  peoples  of  the  defeated  nitions 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  had  spec- 
ified human  rights  as  a  major  concern  of 
the  Organization  and  had  prohibited  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  "race.  sex.  lan- 
guage, or  religion "  The  linking  of  human 
rights  to  peace  and  .security  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  Charter. 

As  you  know,  the  Universal  De"Iaration  of 
Human  Rights  is  Just  that — a  Declaration. 
It  IS  a  statement  of  standards  ir^d  of  goals 
toward  which  all  mankind  should  be  moviuK. 
Its  ihirtv  Articles  .set  forth  civil  and  iwlitical 
rights— like  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold 
office,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment,  freedom   of   thought,   conscience,   r.nd 


inunitv   pride   made   bv  those   who   are 

closest  to  the  American  consumer.  Our     ing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they     religion,  and  many  others— that  are  familiar 

•small  businessmen  have  taken  leadership     be  printed  in  the  Record.  to  us  from  our  own  heritage.  i«  ihirtv  .^rt  - 


in  providing  employment  opportunities 
and  in  civic  progress,  hastening  the  day 
when  our  society  will  offer  to  each  and 
everj-  citizen  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
his  talents. 

I  am  happy  to  ixiint  out  that  Colorado 
is  taking  part  in  our  recognition  of  the 
.small  businessman  by  proclaiming  its 
owTi  Small  Business  Week,  also  this  week. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  execu- 
tive order  issued  by  Gov.  John  Love  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  Colorado's  Small 
Business  Week  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
cxiv S2»— Part  10 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4. 
1968.  Mr.  James  Frederick  Green,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  1968.  delivered  an  in- 
teresting and  timely  address  before  the 
International  Human  Rights  Workshop 
at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  John- 
son on  Januarj-  30  established  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Observance  of  Human 
Rights    Year.     This    Commission    was 


cles  also  set  forth  economic,  social  .'nd  cul- 
tural rights — like  the  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  education,  the  right  to  social  securi- 
ty, the  right  to  participate  in  cultural  activi- 
ties— that  are  equally  familiar  from  legisla- 
tion of  modern  times. 

The  Universal  Declaration  does  not  pro- 
vide guarantees  that  these  rights  will  be 
immediately  fulfilled,  nor  does  it  impose 
legal  obligations  on  any  Government  to 
provide  all  the  rights.  The  Universal  Decla- 
tlon  merely  states  that  these  are  the  ac- 
cepted goals  of  the  world  community— 
equally  valid  !n  every  country,  including  the 
United  States,  and  in  every  city.  Including 
Indlanap>olls. 


mu 
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The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  embodying  this  principle  of  equal- 
ity— of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties— has  already  had  an  Impact  in  Interna- 
tional affairs.  The  constitutions  of  new  states 
have  embodied  the  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration,  the  courts  of  many  coun- 
tries have  referred  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion, and  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  have  cited  the  Universal 
Declaration  as  their  criterion  of  excellence. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  historic  vote  at  Parts,  many  different 
efforts  have  been  made  to  codify  and  extend 
the  Universal  Declaration.  Several  additional 
declarations  and  some  twenty-one  interna- 
tional conventions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Labor  Or- 
g^anlzatlon.  and  UNESCO,  in  order  to  define 
the  rights  set  forth  In  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion more  precisely  These  human  rights  con- 
ventions, all  designed  to  codify  certain  groups 
of  rtghts.  are  subject  to  ratification  by  each 
State. 

Of  these  twenty-one  conventions,  only  one 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  ratified 
by  the  President — the  Supplementary  Slavery 
Convention.  Six  other  conventions  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  during  the  past 
two  decades — Freedom  of  Association.  Geno- 
cide, iihd  Int*r-Amerlcan  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  women,  by  President  Tru- 
man; Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  and  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  by  President  Kennedy:  and  Employ- 
ment Policy,  by  President  Johnson  Twice  in 
recent  months  President  Johnson  has  urged 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  himian  rights 
conventions. 

May  I  suggest  that  yoti  in  Indianapolis 
study  and  discuss  these  human  rights  con- 
ventions and  that  you  send  yoiir  opinions 
about  them,  favorable  or  unfavorable  or  un- 
favorable, to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  the  two  Senators  who 
represent  yo\ir  State  How  else  can  the  Sen- 
ate know  the  views  of  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  to  codify  human 
rights  into  international  conventions,  the 
United  Nations  has  devoted  enormous 
amounts  ^f  time  and  energy  into  action 
programs  of  different  kinds.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  its  Subcommisslon 
on  Dlscrln.inatlon  and  Minorities,  and  the 
Commission  on  the  Stattis  of  Women  have 
all  sought  to  aid  Member  States  in  protect- 
ing and  promoting  human  rights.  They  have 
studied  the  basic  principles  underlying 
human  rights:  they  have  examined  the 
causes  of  violations  of  humaii  rights:  and 
they  have  looked  for  practical  means  to  safe- 
guard these  rights.  They  have  given  special 
attention  to  racial  discrimlnatUm.  especi..lly 
to  its  most  virulent  form,  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 

To  commemorate  the  Twentieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Universal  Declaration,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  has  proclaimed 
1968  as  International  Human  Rights 
Year.  The  United  Nations  has  called  upwn 
all  its  Members  to  celebrate  Human  Rights 
Year  in  their  own  countries  and  to  take 
stock  ol  their  progress  and  lack  of  progre.ss 
The  United  Nations  convened  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Human  Ri'jhts,  which  :s 
currently  meeting  ai  Tehran,  to  take  stock 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
two  decades  and  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Tehran  Conference  is  a  distin- 
guished Negro  American.  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins. 
In  his  opening  address,  Mr.  Wilkins  described 
with  the  utmost  frankness  what  he  called 
•the  tortuous  path  by  which  the  United 
States  has  corrected  its  past  myopia  about 
human  rights,  often  by  pain  and  once  by  a 
civil  war."  He  concluded  his  descnption  of 
"the  tortuous  path"  with  these  moving 
words:  "There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  my  country's  glittering  fu- 


ture for  all  Americans — black  men  and  white. 
Indians,  Protestants,  Catholics.  Jews,  non- 
believers.  Such  a  statement  is  Justified  by  the 
confidence  that  the  President  of  the  Nation. 
its  courts  system,  and  belatedly  its  National 
legislature,  are  tuUy  committed  towards  this 
Ideal — and  the  country  will  surely  follow." 

One  of  the  many  questions  being  discussed 
at  the  Tehran  Conference  is  how  best  to  deal 
vrtth  violations,  and  alleged  violations,  of 
human  rtghts  in  some  particular  country. 
Obviously,  the  initial  and  best  remedy  Is 
within  the  country  itself:  machinery  must 
be  available  to  enable  every  citizen,  especial- 
ly the  poorest  and  weakest,  to  obtain  justice. 
If  that  machinery  is  not  available,  however, 
what  kind  of  International  procedures  might 
be  instituted  to  enable  the  victim  of  in- 
justice to  obtain  a  hearing?  There  is  no  easy 
answer  '  to  this  question,  but  an  answer 
should  be  developed. 

In  response  to  the  United  Nations.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  October  11.  the  birthday 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  designated  1968  as  Human 
Rights  Year  in  this  country;  and  on  January 
30.  the  birthday  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  he  established  a  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year  The 
President  appointed  W  Averell  Harriman, 
Ambassador  at  Large,  as  Chairman;  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Roosevelt  Halsted.  daughter  of  two 
champions  of  human  freedoms,  as  Vice 
Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
include  the  heads  of  seven  Government  De- 
partments and  ten  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens. They  are  charged,  said  the  President, 
"with  shaping  the  variety  of  our  efforts  into 
a  major  and  purposeful  national  contribu- 
tion." Their  ptirpose  Is  "to  enlarge  our  peo- 
ple's understanding  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
man rights,  as  expressed  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  and  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  President's  Commission  has  Just  begun 
its  work,  which  will  be  designed  to  assist  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
and  Municipal  Governments,  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  civic  organizations  to  celebrate 
Human  Rights  Year.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  has  said  that  the  objective 
of  the  President's  Commission,  in  effect,  is 
to  ensure  that  every  American  is  aware  of 
the  existence  and  the  significance  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
That  is,  to  be  svire.  a  "tall  order."  as  we  say 
in  the  Middle  West.  It  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  every  American  should  be  able 
to  recite  and  explain  every  Article  in  the 
Universal  Declaration,  any  more  than  he  can 
recite  and  explain  each  Article  in  otir  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  means  merely  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  be  aware  that  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  similar  in  purpose  and  content  to 
otir  own  Bill  of  Rights,  though  different  in 
form  and  broader  in  scope. 

To  relate  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights — and,  indeed,  or  own  Bill  of 
Rights — to  contemporary  America  is  to  con- 
front the  most  difficult  domestic  issues  of 
our  times.  Yet  is  not  the  basic  concept  clear? 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  proclaimed  our 
Declariiiion  of  Independence.  "AH  human 
beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity 
and  rights, "  proclaims  our  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Those  ringing  words 
of  equality,  those  resounding  phrases  of  Jus- 
tice, are  indeed  the  only  equitable,  the  only 
practical,  approach  to  the  Issues  that  divide 
.America  today. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  headed  by  the  Governor  of 
your  neighboring  State  of  Illinois.  Otto  Ker- 
ner.  concluded  that  the  basic  issue  underly- 
ing the  unrest  in  our  land  and  the  riots  in 
our  cities  is  racial  prejudice — White  racial 
prejudice.  The  Commission  stated  this  fact 
categorically:  "Race  prejudice  has  shaped 
our  history  decisively  in  the  past;  it  now 
threatens  to  do  so  again.  White  racism  is 
essentially  responsible  for  the  explosive  mix- 


ture  which   has   been   accumulating  in  our 
cities  since  the  end  of  World  War  II." 

This  race  prejudice  is  based,  as  is  all  prej- 
udice, on  the  idea  that  people  who  are  dif- 
ferent are,  ipso  facto.  Inferior.  All  discrimina- 
tion— on  grounds  of  "race,  colour.  .<ex. 
language,  religion  political  or  other  opinion. 
national  or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or 
other  status"  in  the  words  of  the  Universal 
Declaration^ — is  based  on  this  false  concept 
All  discrimination  is  based  on  this  sclentiti- 
cally  untenable  and  morally  unacceptable 
concept,  that  people  who  are  different  ..re 
inferior.  Is  not  this  the  essence  of  discrimin.i- 
tlon?  Is  not  this  the  essence  of  intolerance 
and  hatred? 

Tills  age-old  idea  that  one  race  is  inferior 
to  another,  or  more  specifically,  that  ,ill 
colored  races  are  inferior  to  the  white  race, 
has  been  demolished  once  .aid  for  all  in* 
scientists — biologists,  geneticists,  anthro- 
pologists, and  others.  Groups  of  scientists 
convened  by  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  in  1951 
and  1964  concluded  that,  in  terms  of  bioloey. 
all  men  are  truly  created  equal.  Their  find- 
ings were  confirmed  last  year  In  a  statement 
Issued  by  eighteen  experts  brought  togetlior 
by  UNESCO.  This  Statement  on  Race  .ii.ci 
Racial  Prejudice  should  be  read  by  every 
person  who  still  questions  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  scientific  evidence  to  Justify 
discrimination.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
UNESCO  Statement:  "Racism  grossly  falsi- 
fies the  knowledge  of  human  biology  . 
The  human  problems  arising  from  so-called 
race'  relations  are  social  in  origin  rather 
than  biological." 

In  Human  Rights  Year,  perhaps  no  single 
document  is  more  significant  than  this  sim- 
ple Statement  ol  the  UNESCO  experts-- 
that  no  race  or  group  is  biologically  superior 
to  another.  If  every  human  being  around  ilie 
world  would  today  acknowledge  that  everv 
other  person — Christian.  Moslem.  Jew.  Bud- 
dhist, and  Agnostic:  black,  white,  brown  and 
yellow:  rich  and  poor:  privileged  and  un- 
derprivileged— is  his  equal  In  dignity  and 
rights,  and  If  each  were  to  recognize  the  ob- 
ligation to  respect  the  rights  of  the  other, 
then  we  would  be  immeasurably  nearer  lo 
stability  at  home  and  peace  abroad. 

This  was  the  message  of  equality  and 
mutual  respect  that  was  proclaimed  ■  . 
America  and  to  the  world,  in  words  and  ::i 
deeds,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  This 
was  the  message  that  all  who  mourn  his 
tragic  death  must  remember  and  fulfill. 

Tlie  danger,  in  this  country  and  abroad 
is  that  this  idea  of  human  equality,  this 
concept  of  mutual  respect  of  rishts.  this 
observance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  an 
axiom  common  to  all  relliiious  faiths,  i- 
not  yet  accepted  On  the  contrarv.  the  oiri 
prejudices,  the  old  historical  intoleranct.- 
the  old  inherited  hatreds,  all  work  againsr 
the  best  that  is  in  the  human  mind  and 
the  hitman  heart.  There  Is  nothing  natural 
nothing  normal,  nothing  eternal  in  thesf 
preiudices.  these  intolerances,  these  hatreds 
They  are  not  part  of  our  biological  beins: 
but  they  are,  alas,  part  of  our  cultural  and 
social  heritage. 

Never  has  this  tragic  irony  been  more 
eloquently  expressed  than  in  Rodgers'  and 
Hammerstein's  South  Paci'ic.  The  younc 
American  Lieutenant.  Joseph  Cable,  ex- 
claims about  racial  prejudice,  "It's  not  born 
in  you!  It  happens  after  you're  born  "  Tliei: 
he  sings : 

"You've  got  to  be  taught  to  hate  and  fear. 
You've  got  to  be  taught  from  vear  to  year. 
It  s  got  to  be  drummed  in  your  dear  little 

ear. 
You've  got  to  be  taught. 

"You've   got   to   be   taught   to   be   afraid  cl 
people 
Who.se  eyes  are  oddly  made. 
And  people  whose  skin  is  a  diff'rent  shade. 
You've  got  to  be  carefully  taught. 
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■  Vou've  got  to  be  taught  before  it's  too  late, 
Before  you  are  six  or  seven  or  eight. 
To  hate"  all  the  people  your  relatives  hate. 
You've  got  to  be  carefully  taught!" 

What  IS  evidently  needed  in  the  world,  in 
the  nation,  and  in  Indianapolis,  is  to  reverse 
course  and  to  "be  carefully  taught"  not  to 
•hate  all  the  people  your  relatives  hate,"  but 
to  understand  all  those  people  and  to  re- 
spect them  Is  not  this  the  essence  of  human 
rights?  The  meaning  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights?  Of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Of  the  .American  Bill 
of  Rights?  Of  the  Americin  Dream?  Surely. 
It  i.s  the  essence  of  the  .American  Dream  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  all  men  en- 
joy equal  rights  and  opportunities,  and  that 
t.aey  respect  the  right  of  all  others  to  enjoy 
those  same  rights  and  opportunities.  Surely, 
it  is  the  es,sence  of  our  herltige  and  the  hope 
of  our  future  that  these  go;ils  can  be  achieved 
without  haired  and  without  violence. 

It  would  hardly  be  appropriate  for  me.  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  speaking  lor  the  first 
time  in  Indianapolis,  to  advise  you  how  to 
apply  the  principles  .set  forth  In  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  to  the  local 
problems  of  your  city.  Having  served  over 
the  past  decade  in  three  .African  countries 
and  having  visited  many  others.  I  can  assure 
you  that  all  countries  in  this  world  have 
their  own  particular  problems  of  safeguard- 
ing and  promoting  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens. So  far  as  our  own  own  country  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  commend  to  your  attention  the 
pamphlet  entitled  •You  in  Human  Rights,  " 
that  was  sponsored  for  Human  Rights  Year 
by  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
and  the  United  Nations  -Association  of  the 
USA.,  in  cooperation  with  forty-five  non- 
governmental organizations.  That  pamphlet 
contains  many  useful  suggestions  promoting 
human  rights  in  a  local  community. 

This  vear.  1968.  we  .Americans,  in  Indi- 
anapolis' and  throughout  our  country,  com- 
memorate Human  Rights  Year,  the  Twentieth 
.Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Perhaps  we  could  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  look  inward  upon  cur  own  con- 
sciences and  upon  our  own  attitudes.  Once 
we  accept  the  concept  in  our  own  minds  and 
hearts,  that  all  .Americans  are  our  equals — 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  "black  men  and 
white,  Indians,  Protestants,  and  Catholics, 
Jews  and  non-believers" — then  the  h.ideous 
problems  and  imniinent  dancers  confronting 
I  his  country  will  be  solvable.  Once  we  re- 
card  the  slum-dweller,  the  tenant  fr.nner. 
T^t  unemployed,  the  underprivileged,  and 
ti-.e  dlslnheritpd.  as  our  equals,  then  we  will 
!.-e  :t  them  as  our  equals. 

N'o  one  ever  said  This  simple  truth  bet- 
ter than  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt : 

Where,  after  all.  do  universal  human 
riahts  begin?  In  small  places,  close  to  home — 
.-;>  close  and  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
seer  on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet  they  are 
the  world  of  the  individual  person;  The 
neighborhood  he  lives  in;  the  school  or  col- 
leee  he  attends:  the  factory,  farm  or  office 
where  he  works.  Such  are  the  places  where 
every  man.  woman  and  child  seeks  equal 
jastice.  equal  opportunity,  equal  dignity 
without  discrimination.  Unless  these  rights 
have  meaning  there,  they  have  little  mean- 
ing anywhere.  Without  concerted  citizen 
action  to  uphold  them  close  to  home,  we 
shall  look  In  vain  for  progress  in  the  larger 
worid." 


SELF-HELP— TflE  SUCCESS  OP 
NEGRO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  6  years  ago. 
Dr.  Thomas  Matthew,  a  prominent  neu- 
rosurgeon, gave  up  a  lucrative  private 
practice  to  organize  a  massive  self-help 
program  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  To- 
day Dr.  Matthew  is  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Growth  and  Recon- 
struction Organization,  NEGRO. 


Starting  from  almost  nothing,  and 
moving  forward  with  capital  and  talent 
largely  mobilized  from  within  the  black, 
community.  NEGRO  now  claims  600  em- 
ployees, an  annual  payroll  of  over  $1 
million,  and  more  than  $3  million  in 
assets.  It  runs  the  Interfaith  Hospital  in 
Queens,  a  chemical  company,  a  textile 
company,  a  paint  company;  two  large 
apartment  buildings  which  it  renovated: 
a  clothing  plant:  nnd  two  buslines,  one 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Watts,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Dr.  Matthew  is  as  controversial  as  he 
is  talented.  But  one  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  all  of  his  outspoken  opin- 
ion;;— and  I  do  not — to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  job  he  has  done  in  pro- 
moting independence  and  dignity  among 
the  black  people  he  serves.  He  lias 
grasped  the  truth  that  the  black  man 
in  America  must  work  his  way  into  the 
economic  mainstream — owning  his  own 
homes,  businesses,  and  institutions.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  promi.se  of  re- 
sponsible black  power.  It  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  philosophies  of  wanton  vio- 
lence and  of  perpetual  dependency. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  1968  issue  of 
Ebony,  published  in  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois, contains  a  fascinating  article  on 
NEGRO,  and  Dr.  Matthew.  I  regret  that 
the  many  jihotographs  accompanying 
this  story  cannot  appear  in  the  Record, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Charts  New  Path  to  Freedom 
(By  Peter  Bailey j 
New  thinking  Is  shattering  old  concepts 
about  the  best  ways  to  assure  the  survival  of 
Black  people  in  America.  The  old  tactics  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  stressed  non-vio- 
lent protest  and  legal  action.  Now  many  pro- 
grams promote  black  self-help  as  a  surer 
road  to  freedom 

Thus  groups  emphasizing  this  approach 
are  springing  up  in  communities  .across  the 
country.  Probably  the  best  organized  of  such 
groups  is  the  New  York-based  National  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Reconstruction  Orsanlza- 
tion  I  NEGRO  i.  which  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Matthew,  a  neurosurgeon. 

"The  Negro  people  are  looking  lor  and  arc 
receptive  to  a  self-help  program,  '  Dr  Mat- 
thew says,  "because  it  offers  them  a  lasting 
solution.  Because  the  centuries  of  oppres- 
."'lon  have  so  gravely  scarred  the  will  for  self- 
reliance  .a  very  significant  victory  Is 
needed  on  behalf  of  the  concept  of  Negro 
self-help." 

No'A'  in  Its  seventh  year.  NEGRO  operated 
for  several  years  as  the  Interfaith  Health  As- 
sociation, a  group  founded  by  prominent 
businessmen  clergymen  and  physicians.  In- 
cluding the  late  P.  M.  Savory,  co-owner  of 
the  Harlem  newspaper.  The  Amsterdam  News; 
clergvman  Gardner  C.  Taylor  and  .sociologist 
Kenneth  Clark.  It  was  chartered  in  1964  as 
a  non-proht  corporation  with  the  aim  of 
"developing  of  the  self-help  concept  among 
the  Negro  people.  "  NEGRO  now  employs  more 
than  600  people,  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
over  SI  million,  and  has  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion in  assets,  spokesmen  say. 

It  ownt  and  operates  the  following: 
The  Interfaith  Hospital  In  Queens,  New 
York.  Acquired  in  1963,  It  is  a  public  service- 
type  general  hospital  with  140  beds  (there  is 
room  for  expansion  to  210  beds) .  The  largest 
single  business  owned  by  Negroes  in  New- 
York  state,  the  hospital  has  been  the  experi- 
mental base  for  NEGRO's  self-help  program. 


The  Domco  Chemical  Co.  in  Jamaica.  Long 
Island  Among  the  $700,000  in  government 
and  private  contracts  the  company  has  Is 
one  for  production  of  a  disinfectant  used  In 
Vietnam  for  washing  US  Army  mess  gear, 
fresh   fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Domco  Textile  Co..  also  in  Jamaica, 
which  makes  most  of  the  uniforms  worn  by 
NEGRO  employes,  and  which  has  a  $100,000 
contract  with  singer  Miriam  Makeba  for  pro- 
duction of  dresses  lor  her  Caribbean  bou- 
tiques. A  lingerie  shop  turns  out  stylish  prod- 
ucts, labeled  "Free  Fashions."  which  are  sold 
in  such  New  York  department  stores  as  Abra- 
ham A:  Straus,  Alexander's  and  Mays 

A  paint  manulacluring  jilant  which  makes 
all  paint  used  in  buildings  and  the  hospital 
that  NEGRO  owns 

Two  100-lamily  apartment  buildings  m  the 
Bronx.  New  York  KehabiUtallon  of  the  build- 
ings was  by  NEGRO's  Spartacus  Construction 
Co. 

A  clothing  manufacturing  plant  In  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Two  bus  lines  with  35  vehicles  in  Los  An- 
geles' Watts  section  Another  bus  line.  Blue 
.md  While  Bus  Co..  with  ;10  vehicles,  is  op- 
crated  in  Harlem  .md  Jamaica.  Long  Island 
.Always  im  tlie  lookout  for  other  acquisi- 
tions. NEGRO  has  adopted  a  guideline  that 
a  prbjeci  must  i)e  not  only  economically 
sound  bui  must  fulfill  a  public  need. 

NEGRO'S  activities  are  hn;inced  by  the  sale 
of  Economic  Liberty  Bonds  ottered  In  denomi- 
nations ranging  from  25i-  to  $10,000  The 
bonds,  which  are  sold  on  streeUs.  by  mall  and 
through  payroll  deductions,  mature  in  10 
years  and  pay  "holiday  interest"  of  6'^  per- 
cent annually  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  i  and  Hanukkahi  celebrations. 
They  are  insured  by  NEGRO's  $3  million  in 
assets.  Tlie  first  bond  program  in  1965  raised 
$400,000,  of  which  all  but  S5.000  has  been  re- 
paid. A  $2  million  bond  program  begun  last 
June  has  already  raised  more  than  $450,000. 
Dr.  Matthew,  explaining  the  decision  to  use 
the  bond  system  says:  'It's  .i  svslem  that 
makes  It  absolutely  Impossible  for  any  out- 
side force  to  gain  control  of  our  policies.  For 
once  our  bonds  are  bought,  we  can  do  what 
we  want  with  the  money  as  long  as  we  keep 
up  with  our  commitments  Outside  forces  can 
affect  us  only  by  buying  or  not  buying  the 
bonds." 

Dr.  Matthew,  a  much-honored  neurosur- 
geon who  gave  up  a  $100.000-a-year  practice 
If)  run  NEGRO,  says  the  organization  has 
two  major  purposes —the  building  of  a  [leo- 
ple  and  the  completing  ol  the  emancipation 
from  slavery"  He  explains:  "The  primary 
function  of  NEGRO  is  to  be  :i  developing 
agency  It  develops  industry  as  well  as  social 
programs,  particularly  wherever  there  are 
groups  of  Negro  people.  We  build  ojurselves 
not  by  attracting  another  Black  man  because 
he  hates  an  enemy,  but  we  attract  him  by 
being  relevant  to  him  and  his  survival  "  Op- 
erating a  program  -.vhich  admits  its  "big 
brother"  nature,  the  doctor  believes  that 
Black  people  must  break  up  the  "dependency 
complex"  with  which  their  experiences  in  this 
country  have  burdened  them.  The  buildinc  of 
this  complex,  m  the  doctor's  opinion,  was  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  policy  based  on  Ameri- 
can economic  need  for  a  large  reservoir  ofy 
cheap  labor.  Though  now  the  need  is  not  go 
great,  the  '  dependencv  complex"  is  still 
maintained  by  the  country's  welfare  system — 
all  of  which  leaves  the  Black  man  "with  little, 
if  any,  belief  in  his  own  capabilities."  Dr. 
Matthew  believes  that  this  complex  must  be 
destroyed  before  Black  people  can  be  truly 
free. 

So  wary  is  the  doctor  about  NEGRO  ac- 
ceptance of  "handouts  and  paternalistic 
charity,"  as  he  refers  to  most  ol  the  exist- 
ing programs  aimed  at  the  Black  community, 
that  when  asked  if  the  organization  would 
accept  a  million  dollar  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  he  replies:  "We  would  not  ac- 
cept such  a  grant:  We  would  not  accept  It 
because  even  the  offering  of  such  a  grant 
would  mean  that  they  are  not  listening  to 
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or  understanding  the  needs  of  the  Negro 
people.  Rather  than  offering  a  million  dol- 
lar grant,  they  could  buy  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  our  bonds." 

Behind  NEGRO'S  philosophy  Is  a  commit- 
ment to  those  Black  people  who  have  been 
completely  left  out  of  the  affluent  society. 
Says  Dr.  Matthew;  "We  are  concerned  with 
building  the  economic  strength  of  our  peo- 
ple. Our  programs  are  geared  toward  Improv- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  of 
Black  people,  not  Just  the  'talented  tenth.' 
All  of  our  thrust  Is  in  that  direction,  so  you 
will  find  that  we  are  not  ivs  smoorti  as  we 
would  be  If  we  took  only  the  highly  skilled." 
Dr.  Matthew  feels  that  "Black  people  must 
build  up  financial  resources  which  belong  to 
them  as  a  whole  and  not  to  any  specific  per- 
son or  group  of  persons."  NEGRO,  he  says, 
has  discussed  the  possibility  of  setting  up  "a 
National  Negro  Fund,  which  will  be  the 
treasury  of  the  Negro  nation' — our  Port 
Knox.  With  these  funds  we  will  be  able  to 
help  the  people  who  have  hang-ups — people 
who  need  work,  yet  who  won't  be  hired  by 
this  ."iocietv's  regular  sources  of  employment. 
We  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  dignity 
of  working  for  a  living." 

For  Dr.  Matthew,  the  success  of  NEGRO 
represents  another  In  a  list  of  solid  achieve- 
ments which  have  marked  his  growth  as  a 
student,  a  neurosurgeon  and  a  Black  leader. 
He  was  born  43  years  ago  In  New  York  City 
where  his  father  wns  a  Janitor  in  an  all- 
white  apartment  building.  One  of  nine  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  now  professionals,  he 
says:  "When  I  was  growing  up.  I  wanted  tj 
be  one  of  three  things:  a  lawyer,  a  science 
teacher  or  a  clergyman.  I  ended  up  com- 
bining them  all." 

Prom  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science 
through  specialty  training  in  neurology  and 
neurosurgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical  Center. 
Thomas  W.  Matthew  received  dozens  of 
academic  honors.  He  was  the  first  Black 
graduate  of  both  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science  and  Manhattan  College.  At  Meharry 
Medical  College  he  was  on  the  Dean's  List 
each  year  as  an  honor  student  He  Wiis  the 
first  Black  man  to  be  trained  as  a  neuro- 
surgeon in  the  U.S.  and  the  first  Black  man 
to  serve  as  director  of  service  at  a  major  hos- 
pital outside  the  Harlem  community  He  has 
been  an  instructor  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  College  and  clinical  instructor  at 
Harvard  and  Boston  University  medical 
schools.  He  has  been  a  staff  neurosurgeon  at 
several  top  hospitals,  and  is  currently  a  con- 
sultant neurosurgeon  at  four  New  York  City 
hospitals  and  for  the  New  York  State  Boxing 
Commission. 

Always  actively  involved  in  the  human 
rights  struggle.  Dr.  Matthew  was  president  of 
the  Bronx  Youth  Division  of  the  NAACP 
when  he  was  a  teen-ager.  Today,  he  refuses 
to  Join  the  American  Medical  Assn.  because 
there  is  segregation  in  some  AMA  local 
chapters. 

Completely  dedicated  to  the  self-help  ap- 
proach, the  mild-looking  physician  can  be  a 
formidable  foe  when  confronted  by  what  he 
feels  is  an  unreasonable  attack.  On  one  oc- 
casion Flushing  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 
found  that  out  when  they  tried  to  take 
possession  of  the  Interfaith  Hospital  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  Overnight  Dr.  Matthew 
became  a  "nitty  gritty"  combatant,  direct- 
ing his  aides  and  nurses  to  barricade  the 
hospital  and  block  the  entrance  for  city  mar- 
shals. He  told  his  staff:  "If  you  see  marshals 
■  or  policemen  coming,  don't  let  them  in — 
call  me."  During  the  stalemate  Dr  Matthew 
and  his  opponents  negotiated  a  compromise. 
Onlv  then,  after  a  settlement,  was  the  bar- 
ricade (a  chicken  wire  fence  reinforced  by 
white  baby  cribs)  removed.  At  other  times, 
city  building  Inspectors  have  been  refused 
entry  into  NEGRO  buildings  while  rehabili- 
tation was  in  progress.  "We  will  let  them  in 
when  we  are  finished,"  said  Dr.  Matthew. 

At  the  moment.  Dr  Matthew  is  embroiled 
in  a  struggle  with  New  York  City  about  en- 


franchisement of  NEGRO'S  buses.  Because 
of  an  Injunction,  the  buses  are  not  able  to 
run  on  a  regular  schedule;  Instead  they 
make  gypsy-like  trips  through  Harlem  and 
Queens,  picking  up  passengers  where  they 
find  them  and  taking  them  where  they  want 
to  go.  "We  are  fighting  the  injunction,"  says 
Dr.  Matthew,  "but  if  things  haven"t  been 
settled  by  the  time  the  weather  gets  warrn, 
we  are  going  to  run  our  buses  m  Harlem  and 
Jamaica  on  regular  schedules  and  dare  the 
city  to  stop  us." 

Dr.  Matthew  has-  strong  beliefs  on  many 
things  affecting  the  future  of  Black  people 
in  America:  especially  civil  rights.  "The  civil 
rights  movement  will  eventually  fall,"  he 
predicts.  "It  has  to  fail  because  it  only  asks 
for  equal  opportunity.  But  If  the  Black  man 
has  only  'equal  opportunity'  he  won't  be  able 
to  compete  with  non-Negroes  for  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  support  of  their 
group.  It  will  be  the  individual  Negro  against 
another  group.  Until  the  Negro  has  a  strong 
group  as  a  backup,  his  equal  opportunity  is 
meaningless,  and  "equal  opportunity'  is  the 
most  that  civil  rights'  can  bring  to  the  Black 
man.  Our  people's  need  transcends  civil 
rights.  If  forced  to  make  a  choice,  I'd  give 
up  civil  rights  for  economic  freedom." 

On  Black  Americans:  "I  believe  that  we 
are  a  distinct  people — distinct  from  Africans, 
distinct  from  other  Americans,  distinct  from 
any  other  people  on  earth.  I  liave  always  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  within 
a  nation;  a  people  with  similarities  based  on 
our  experiences  in  this  country  which  bind 
us  together,  these  similarities  being  both 
cultural  and  biological." 

On  Black  Power:  ""White  America  can  save 
Black  Power  and  it  is  in  white  America's 
interest  to  do  so.  The  Black  Power  worthy  of 
saving  is  the  only  power  NEGRO  seeks:  the 
power  of  self-help.  The  alternative  to  white 
America  joining  NEGRO  in  its  struggle  to 
bring  the  Negro  people  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  Is  the  Black  Power  of  de- 
feat. Those  whose  cries  and  even  whose 
names  frighten  white  America  are  shouting 
Black  Power  because  It  is  the  only  power 
.'left  to  them." 

On  Laws  and  Lawlessness:  'There  are  two 
kinds  of  laws  in  a  society:  laws  of  necessity 
whioh  bind  man  to  man  and  without  which 
society  would  fall  into  chaos,  and  laws  oi 
convenience,  which  are  laws  that  serve  spe- 
cial interest  groups  because  they  have,  in 
one  form  or  another,  enough  power  to  bring 
those  laws  into  existence.  These  laws  are 
hot  vital  to  society's  svtrvival  and  society 
would  not  collapse  without  them.  When  the 
Interests  of  my  group  demands  that  I  break 
the  majority  group's  laws  of  convenience, 
then  I  become  the  lawless.  Laws  of  conven- 
ience are  inherently  discriminatory  against 
the  interests  of  Black  people.  When  I  break 
them  I  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty, 
though  at  limes  whether  or  not  you  pay 
the  penalty  depends  upon  your  strength." 

On  Riots:  "Riots  are  epidemics  of  ertiptlng 
boils.  Medically,  pain  and  fever  trigger  nat- 
ural responses,  and  under  proper  professional 
care,  additional  drugs  and  treatment  defeat 
disease.  It  is  only  when  pain  and  fever  are 
masked  by  the  palliative  of  aspirin  that  boils 
erupt  on  the  human  body.  Similarly,  the  pal- 
liatives of  civil  rights  bills,  token  integration. 
and  an  ineffective  war  on  poverty  have 
brought  to  the  surface  of  American  life  the 
erupting  boils  we  call  riots.  Riots  are  not 
caused  by  viciousness;  they  are  triggered  by 
viciousness  I  can't  see  our  people  completely 
giving  up  the  concept  of.  riots.  Riots  can  be 
an  important  strategy  for  our  people." 

On  Negro  Leaders:  "Our  leaders  have  tried 
too  long  to  make  the  Negro  look  more  prin- 
cipled than  any  other  group.  We  have  no 
obligation  to  do  this.  It  is  a  kind  of  back- 
handed racism  for  any  Black  leader  to  assume 
that  we  are  going  to  be  any  more  principled 
than  any  other  people.  We  are  the  only 
group  being  called  upon  to  fulfill  the  Chrio- 
tian-Jtidaism  Ethic  in  pure,  absolute  form. 
Our  leaders  must  also  learn  not  to  talk  out 


of  emotion,  but  out  of  sheer  cold,  factual, 
rational   calculation."" 

On  Malcolm  X:  ""I  knfw  Malcolm  very  well 
and  often  discussed  things  with  him.  Mal- 
colm's great  fault  wai  that  he  never  had  .% 
program  But  I  do  feal  he  was  the  foremost 
spokesman  our  peopleVhave  had  to  state  the 
indictment  of  the  oppression  which  we  ha\e 
experienced  " 

On  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap  Brrv.ir 
"Stokely  and  Rap  are  symbols  of  the  racliU 
problems  in  this  country.  They  are  spurs 
in  the  saddle.  They  are  serving  the  important 
role  of  being  catalysts  If  the  time  comes 
when  we  no  longer  need  this  spur,  the  Negro 
people  will   put  them   down." 

On  the  Guaranteed  Income:  "Negroes  htvp 
known  about  guaranteed  annual  Income 
since  we  first  came  to  this  country,  uur 
grandparents  had  a  guaranteed  annual  i.';- 
come;  they  called  it  slavery.  .  .  The  i,  .1! 
rights  leader,  the  white  sociologist,  the  llb"r!)l 
economist  all  mean  us  well,  but  fate  p;i\.- 
a  cruel  Joke  on  us  all.  The  guaranteed  .;•.- 
nual  income  they  seek  for  us  would  do.  ni 
us,  as  it  has  the  American  Indian  who  siiivfi 
on  the  reservation  to  an  ever  lower  level  -f 
existence  The  cruelty  lies  in  the  fact  ihnr 
this  hope'  they  offer  is  but  an  empty  drpnm 
The  Congress  is  not  going  to  pass  a  guaran- 
teed  annual  Income  and  every  informed  ob- 
server and  politician   knows   It  " 


CRISIS   ON   THE  CAMPUS 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  beto:p 
coming  to  the  Senate,  I  taught  in  several 
American  universities.  Thus,  my  inu-n  si 
in  and  my  concern  witli  the  disturbar,cc.^ 
which  have,  of  late,  iiit  a  number  of  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  in  this  land 
is  great.  In  what  promises  to  be  an  ekici- 
dating  .=;eries  of  editorials,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has.  today,  commented  upon  tl:e 
crisis  on  the  campus.  The  Post  has  made 
It  clear  that  tiiis  is  a  revolutionary  de- 
velopment, out  of  step  with  American 
traditions.  It  is  more.  for.  as  the  editorial 
states,  to  these  revolutionaries,  "succe.'j.s 
is  the  destruction  of  American  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c.v..- 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  .1 
this  point  the  lead  editorial  from  today> 
Washington  Post  on  the  crisis  on  'he 
campus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recop:  , 
as  follows: 

Crisis  o.v  the  Campus^I 

The  wave  of  disturbances  that  has  ."-wept 
university  and  college  campuses  In  the  last 
few  months  ought  to  be  deeply  troubling  ■ . 
all  Americans.  It  tells  us  that  something  ;; 
seriously  wrong — with  the  students,  w;::. 
the  educational  institutions,  or  both — ar.c. 
that  tills  something  is  far  more  serious  ih.m 
the  disputes  over  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  ".he 
civil  rights  problems  thrit  seem  to  trigger  •■-'.■■ 
disturbances.  That  something  has  two  p.-ir".- 
One  IS  that  a  small  group  0:  students  are  -j 
disillusioned  with  the  United  States  "i.  ;*- 
they  want  to  destroy  the  existing  Instit-j- 
tions  although  they  have  nothing  to  offer  .r. 
their  place.  The  other  is  that  a  far  larger 
niunber  of  students  are  so  unhappy  wiih 
particular  aspects  of  society  or  of  education 
that  they  are  willing  (or  naive  enough)  'x) 
Join  the  game. 

This  view  of  the  rebel  leaders  received  sub- 
stantial support  last  week  from  two  differer.: 
perspectives.  David  B.  Truman,  vice-pre?;- 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  told  Newswees 
magazine,  ".  .  .  It's  perfectly  clear  from  what 
I  the  rebels)  do  and  say  and  what  they  writs 
that  they  regard  the  universities  as  the  sou 
sp)ot  in  a  society  that  they're  trying  to  bring 
down."  Two  students,  involved  on  the  side 
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opposing  Dr.  Truman  at  Columbia,  wrote  in 
The  New  Republic  that  the  decision  "to  take 
physical  control  of  a  major  American  univer- 
sity this  spring"  was  made  months  ago  at  a 
conference  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Columbia  was  chosen  because  it  was 
an  Ivy  League  school,  had  a  liberal  reputa- 
tion, and  was  situated  in  New  York.  Claiming 
that  the  demands  made  by  the  demonstra- 
tors were  tailored  to  fit  Columbia  after  the 
decision  to  seize  it  was  made,  the  two  stu- 
dents explain: 

"The  point  of  the  game  was  power.  And 
in  the  broadest  sense,  to  the  most  radical 
members  of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee. 
Columbia  Itself  was  not  the  issue.  It  was 
revolution,  and  if  it  coaild  be  shown  that  a 
great  university  could  literally  be  taken  over 
in  a  matter  of  days  by  a  well  organized  group 
of  students  then  no  university  was  safe. 
Everywhere  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  insti- 
tutions of  the  American  Establishment.  In 
the  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  a  better 
America  would  emerge." 

.'\nyone  who  has  spent  much  time  talking 
with  the  leaders  of  student  rebellions  has  a 
feeling  these  views  are  accurate.  Tlie  rebels 
are  out  of  touch  with  and  do  not  under- 
stand   the    principles    of    democracy.    Their 

.^roes  are  the  modern  revolutionaries  and 
lie  language  they  talk  is  that  of  anarchy. 
Freedom  of  speech  means  nothing  to  them 
except  insofar  a.s  it  protects  their  freedom 
to  speak.  The  Iden  that  differences  are  re- 
.soived  through  discussion  and  reason  is 
irrelevant  to  them.  Tlie  only  thing  that  counts 
in  their  lexicon  is  power  and  the  only  way 
they  iwlieve  power  should  be  used  is  to  en- 
force their  beliefs  on  others.  They  have  no 
doubts  about  the  Tightness  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  views  and  they  refuse  to  en- 
te'taln  any  suggestion  that  they  may  i>e 
wrong.  The  historical  parallels  to  this  set  of 
mind  are  only  too  easy  to  draw.  It  is  sul- 
ficlent  to  say  that  it  is  totally  at  war  with 
everything  this  country  has  ever  stood  for. 

It  is  now  clear,  for  example,  that  the  rebel 
leaders  at  Columbia  never  had  any  intention 
of  negotiating  a  truce.  They  wanted  what 
they  got.  forcible  removal  by  the  police,  not 
to  win  their  iirgriment  with  the  Administra- 
tion but  to  solidify  their  following.  Thus,  the 
more  violent  the  police  action,  the  better  It 
lit?  the  rebels'  purpose. 

Confronted  with  this  kind  of  mentality 
among  leaders  of  student  demonstrations,  a 
university  administration  has  little  choice.  It 
cannot  tolerate  students  who  .seize  offices 
and  classrooms,  hold  administrators  and 
faculty  members  prisoners,  and  rifle  files  and 
private  papers.  Even  in  their  dream  world, 
the  hard-core  revolutionaries  on  the  campuses 
must  know  that  a  revolutionary  who  fails 
must  take  the  consequences.  And  they  must 
not  .succeed,  for  to  them  success  is  the  de- 
struction  of   American    education. 


IN  120  MAJOR  CITIES  80  PERCENT 
OF  GUN  KILLERS  HAD  CRIMINAL 
RECORDS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  gun  inter- 
ests argue  that  strong  firearms  laws 
would  not  affect  the  Nation's  high  mur- 
der rate,  since  most  murders  are  com- 
mitted, not  in  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
but  on  impulse.  They  cite  the  fact  that 
the  murder  victim  is  usually  a  member 
of  the  family  or  a  friend  as  proof  of  this. 

These  facts  have  indeed  shown  to  be 
true  by  recent  studies  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

But  these  studies  al.so  have  shown, 
rather  conclusively.  I  think,  that  if  a 
strong  gun  control  law  liad  been  in  effect, 
a  large  maiority  of  the  killers  would  not 
have  been  able  to  buy  guns. 

In  one  study,  a  detailed  case  analysis 


of  125  murderers  in  Uie  Distiict  of  Co- 
lumbia during  fiscal  1966-67,  it  was 
found  that  60  percent  of  the  gun  klllei's 
had  been  arrested  for  a  crime  of  violence 
before  he  muidei'cd  another  person. 

A  second  study,  a  nationwide  suivey  of 
120  major  cities,  revealed  the  fa<;t  that 
the  gim  killer  had  a  prior  criminal  rec- 
ord in  80  percent  of  the  cases. 

Clearly  then,  it  was  not  the  noi'mal 
family  man  turned  .suddenly  into  an  im- 
pulse killer  who  was  responsible  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  murders  committed; 
rather,  it  was  the  known  criminal  wno 
was  lesponsible  for  most  of  the  killings. 

Mr.  President,  ■'acts  such  as  these 
showing  the  relation.ship  between  fire- 
aims  and  crime  are  now  beginning  to 
be  publicized,  to  off.set  the  massive  lettei- 
writing  and  publicity  campaign  mounted 
by  the  gun  lobby. 

An  example  of  this  is  contained  in 
the  May  12,  1968 — Mother's  Day— i.s.sue 
of  This  Week  magazine,  a  Sunday  ^up- 
piement  having  a  circulation  of  more 
than  IH  million. 

A  featured  article  entitled  "How  To 
Spot  a  Potential  Killfer,"  written  by 
Frances  Spatz  LeiKliton.  examines  the 
case  histories  of  gun  murdereis. 

I  believe  this  information  has  direct 
bearing  on  the  debate  now  taking  iilace 
in  the  Senate  concerning  tUle  IV  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill.  S.  917. 

Title  IV — which  I  cosponsored  as  S.  1. 
amendment  No,  90 — would  place  effec- 
tive woikable  controls  over  the  inter- 
state commerce  in  firearms  to  criminals, 
juveniles,  and  the  demented.  It  is  the  gun 
law  sought  by  almost  100  pei'cent  of 
America's  law-enforcement  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Profile  of  a  Killer.  Wash- 
ington. D.C .  July  1966  to  June  1967," 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  and  the  article 
written  by  Mi.ss  Leightoii,  ijublished  in 
This  Week  magazine,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Profile  of  a  Killer;  Washington.  D.C.  JtiLY 
1966  TO  .ItrNE  1967  ' 

The  Washington,  DC.  killer  uses  a  hand- 
gun. 

The  victim  is  his  friend,  his  wife,  or  his 
girlfriend. 

He  has  been  arrested  previously  six  times, 
twice  for  serious  crimes,  Including  once  for 
a  crime  of  violence. 

The  gun  killer  is  usually  a  man.  34  years 
old.  and  the  murder  occurs  usually  after  a 
fight  on  Saturday  nig.ht  after  the  victim 
and  the  killer  have  been  drinking. 

The  killer  uses  a  foreign-made  handgun 
available  in  a  nearby  store  or  through  the 
mail  for  about  $14.00. 

80  "^^  of  the  killers  who  used  a  gun  had  a 
prior  criminal  record. 

78 '~;  of  all  murderers  studied  had  criminal 
records. 

The  gun  killer  had  an  average  of  6  prior 
arrests  before  his  first  murder,  2  of  them 
for  serious  offenses. 

ec;  of  the  gun  killers  had  been  arrested 
for  a  crime  of  violence  before  the  murder 
indictment. 


'  The  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delnquency  is  studying  the  backgrounds 
of  America's  murderers.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  (130)  major  population  centers  of 
the  United  States,  are  included  In  the  sur- 
vey, which  Is  not  yet  complete. 


In  81 ' ;  of  the  cases  the  defendant  and 
the  victim  were  either  friends,  relatives,  ac- 
quaintances, husband  and  wife,  or  common 
law  cohabltators. 

8G'  of  tlie  murders  stemmed  directly 
from  an  argument,  an  altercation  or  ii  lovers 
quarrel. 

I  From  Tills  Week   maguzlne,   Mny    12     19C8| 

Pout  RATI     UK    A    KlLI.tR 

I  By  Prances  Spatz  Leightcm  t 

The  man  is  in  his  early  30s.  He  l;\es  m 
your  nelphborhood,  maybe  in  your  .ipart- 
mcnt  house.  He  lix)ks  and  ;icts  .iboul  like 
anyone  else,  mnybe  .1  little  more  holheadfri 
He's  been  In  trt^uble  :i  few  time"  l)iu  rotlilng 
Ilk?  what  is  coming  up  next.  Becau.so  he  is 
going  to  commit  the  uUlni.ire  rrlme  .  I  p.is- 
slon — viurdrr. 

V/hat  will  set  liiiii  off"?  Aim  st  {.nyililng 
In  Chic:igo.  it  W"is  ;in  urgiimeiit  ever  a  bowl 
of  chili.  In  Cindnn.ul.  it  was  a  lie'ited  dls- 
pxite  over  who  was  better  m — would  you  tie- 
li?ve? — karate.  In  Atlanta,  it  wa5  bpcaii.sp  :i 
in.in  ■"■vanted  to  g^'t  .some  sleep"  r.nd  u  gu<»st  — 
who  happened  In  be  hif.  wMe'j  lormcr  iius- 
h:ind — Ignored  las  rcquet-t  \<  Irave  the  hou.se 
In  Minneapolis,  it  was  u  squabble  <iver  a 
|)  Tkiiig  space. 

These  cases  may  vrrr'  different  but  all 
have  fomething  in  coinmon— -Mip  kitid  «  f  i)er- 
son  piiUing  the  trigger.  And  thnnks  to  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Suboommi'lec,  we  now  have 
a  jjrofile  of  tlie  average  person  who  bei'omes 
a  murderer.  Aghast  that  the  U  S.  murder  rate 
was  up  \2  per  cent  in  1967  :>nd  up  50  per  cent 
from  1957 — 33  .\merlc  ins  wer>=  murdered  rarh 
(icy  last  year,  nearly  two  out  nt  three  with 
guns — Sen.  Thomxs  J.  Dodd's  Strornmmlitee 
10  Investigate  Juvenile  Delmquencv  laurelled 
a  study  In  130  American  cities  to  lind  out 
JujI  whose  is  the  hand  on  the  gun. 

Based  on  the  first  80  major  cities  f-ludled, 
the  picture  emerges  and  it  is  a  shocking  mup 
The  .imazing  thing  is,  the  subconiiiiittee 
found,  that  it  is  not  the  holdup  m;in— not 
someone  who  comes  out  of  the  blue-  who 
kills  you. 

It's  someone  you  know. 

WHEN    DO    THE    MOST    MURDERS    TAKE    PLACE? 

He's  usually  a  man.  about  34  years  old.  The 
time  is  most  often  a  Saturday  night,  and 
somewliere  in  the  picture  are  a  few  friendly 
drinks. 

There's  usually  another  person  in  the  pic- 
ture, too.  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  ii  wife  or 
.1  girl  friend.  The  gun — the  average  killer  pre- 
fers a  gun  to  any  other  we.ipnn  more  than 
half  the  time — is  foreign-made  and  pur- 
chased without  any  trouble  in  a  nearby  s^tore 
or  through  the  mail  for  alxiui  $14. 

Now  about  that  little  trotible  he  liad  be- 
fore— the  subcommittee  found  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  killers  who  used  a  pun  iiad  crimi- 
nal records — in  lact.  had  an  average  of  mt 
arrests  over  a  10-year  period,  prior  to  the 
murder. 

In  74  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  killer  and 
the  victim  were  either  friends,  relatives,  ac- 
quaintances, husband  and  wife,  or  common- 
law  cohabitators.  Surprlsiugly.  in  compari- 
son, only  13  per  cent  of  murders  take  place 
in  the  course  of  a  crime. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  murders 
stemmed  directly  from  an  argument  or  a 
lover's  quarrel.  It's  usually  a  man  who  pulls 
the  trigger  but.  in  Philadeiphla.  a  32-vear-oId 
spinster,  told  to  stay  out  of  sight  while  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  were  visiting  be- 
cause she  invariably  fought  with  her  sister, 
went  to  her  father's  room,  got  his  gun  and 
shot  her  brother-in-law 


-  The  results  of  a  pilot  ?tudy  of  all  [lersons 
indicted  for  murder  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia between  July  1966  and  June  1967 
are  consistent  with  the  figures  received  to 
date  from  80  major  cities.  This  profile  is 
based  on  the  District  findings. 
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MOST     KILLERS     ALREADY     HAVE     A     CrN     HANDT 

Surprisingly,  the  subcommittee  discovered 
that  the  average  person  who  commits  murder 
in  the  US  didn't  go  out  and  buy  a  gun  for 
the  job  The  gun  was  already  handy.  The 
••chill"  man.  though  hed  been  in  trouble 
over  drunkenness  and  bad  checks,  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  a  32  caliber  revolver  Al- 
though the  woman  who  shot  her  brother- 
in-law  had  been  treated  for  emotional  prob- 
lems, there  was  a  gun  right  there  when  she 
wanted  one 

The  fact  is.  In  any  state  except  New  Jersey 
or  Illinois,  you  can  get  all  the  rifles  and  shot- 
guns you  want,  no  questions  asked,  no  wait- 
ing period — any  10-year-old  kid  can  get  one. 
And  only  one  state — New  York— requires  a 
license  for  possession  of  a  gun  on  one's  own 
premises. 

Meanwhile,  the  "long  hot  summer"  is  al- 
ready upon  us — it  started  in  Memphis  Carl 
Perian.  stafT  director  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, told  This  Week:  'People  have  told 
our  committee  they  are  buying  guns  for 
home  protection.  This  is  deplorable.  In  De- 
troit last  year,  snipers,  most  with  long  crim- 
inal records,  armed  themselves  in  advance 
under  the  existing  firearms  laws  and  turned 
a  minor  disturbance  into  a  six-day  holo- 
caust Thirty-two  persons  were  shot  by 
known  snipers,  five  -died,  and  36  additional 
Innocent  people  were  shot  by  persons  im- 
known.  six  fatally." 

"It  is  shocking,"  Senator  Dodd  says,  "to 
compare  the  battle  in  our  streets  to  the  bat- 
tlefields in  Vietnam.  Since  1961.  over  20.000 
of  our  troops  have  been  killed.  But  the 
slaughter  in  the  streets  has  been  three  times 
as  great." 

.\nd  the  next  flare-up  could  start  with  that 
quick-tempered,  but  otherwise  quite  ordi- 
nary. 34-year-old  msn  next  door! 


transmitted  to  them  untainted  and  un- 
diminished. 

This  is  his  epitaph  and  his  legacy. 

It  must  and  will  endure 


TRIBUTE     TO     THE     LATE     JOSEPH 
W     MARTIN,    JR. 

Ml'.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  when 
historiaiis  of  the  next  millennium  look 
back  wirh  the  wisdom  of  their  hindsight 
to  study  the  vibrant  tJeriod  in  which  we 
live,  they  will  find  ample  evidence  that 
there  were  among  us  a  select  few  men 
whose  vision  and  deeds  matched  the  ever- 
expanding  challenges  around  us. 

Such  a  man  was  the  late  Joseph  W. 
Martin.  Jr..  whose  public  service  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  centurj'  gave 
new  meaning  and  strength  to  the  word 
"state.^manship." 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him.  he  was  truly  "Mr.  Republicaii." 
and  we  learned  from  being  exposed  to  his 
political  philosophy  that  the  foundations 
of  responsible  partisanship  must  be  cou- 
rage, principle,  and  patriotism. 

Durin?  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  major  congressional  ef- 
fort failed  to  carr>^  marks  of  his  wisdom 
and  legislative  ci'Bftsmanship. 

No  State  has  failed  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  his  vision  and  labor. 

No  person  today  can  live  from  dawn 
to  dusk  untouched  by  the  benefits  of 
those  social  prosrams  and  public  works 
projects  which  surround  us  as  living 
monuments  to  his  interest  in  the  under- 
takings which  have  made  possible  the 
enoi-mous  progress  during  the  past  50 
years. 

More  significantly,  however,  our  Na- 
tion's generations  of  the  future  will  find 
that  thro'jgh  Joe  Martin  and  a  few  oth- 
er patriots  of  his  rare  breed,  the  spirit 
of  our  forefathers  which  he  espoused 
and  exemplified  so  completely  has  been 


THE  STEEL  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  H^RTKEl,  has  written  an 
important  article  in  which  he  reviews 
the  eaects  and  implications  of  the  steel 
trade  deficit.  As  Senator  Hartke  points 
out,  rising  steel  imports  seem  now  to  in- 
dicate that  they  will  reach  a  total  of  15 
million  tons  this  year,  which  would  be 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  over  the 
level  for  1967 

Senator  Hartke  has  been  a  lonstime 
advocate  of  an  international  conference 
in  which  the  major  steel  producing  na- 
tions could  jointly  look  at  this  problem 
and  search  for  answers.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant factors  which  he  emphasizes  is 
the  fact  that  some  42  nercent  of  the  steel 
producing  capacity  is  actually  owned  by 
government  and  not  private  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Hartke. 
published  in  Indiana  Business  and  In- 
dustry for  April  1968.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Serious  Effects  of  the  Steel  Trade  Deficit 

I  By  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana) 

The  United  States  cannot  maintain  its 
high  employment,  industrial  output  and 
concurrently  its  high  living  standards  if  we 
accept  unlimited  imports  under  unfair  com- 
petitive conditions  To  do  so  will  inevitablv 
weaken  the  nation's  entire  industrial  fabric. 

The  1967  trade  deficit  In  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts was  $877  million.  This  year,  the  steel 
trade  lag  may  reach  $1.3  billion.  While  par- 
tially due  to  strike-hedge  buying,  this  Is 
nevertheless  in  line  with  the  long  term  trend. 

With  continuance  of  the  present  trend  in 
1968.  imports  will  amount  to  15  million 
tons — up  to  15':  of  domestic  consumption — 
or  a  total  imjjort  increase  of  one-third  over 
last  year. 

What  are  the  national  implications  of  this 
rapidly  rising  steel  trade  deficit?  It  is  appar- 
ent there  are  no  offsetting  factors  in  the 
overall  trade  account  in  the  making.  TTiere- 
fore.  the  steel  trade  deficit  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  our  1968  balance  of  pavments. 

I  am  not  asking  whether  something  must 
be  done  to  limit  steel  Imports  both  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  reasons  and  the  national 
security  Something  has  to  be  done  and 
eventually  will  be  done.  Government  action 
will  occur.  The  real  question  is  at  what  level 
of  steel  imports  will  government  action  take 
place?  If  we  wait  until  the  national  concern 
is  apparent  to  everyone,  it  may  be  too  late 
then  to  redress  the  long-term  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  of  a  steel  trade  account 
seriously  out  of  balance.  A  ratio  of  steel 
imports  to  consumption  of  20  per  cent  or  30 
per  cent  may  permanently  impair  the  ability 
of  the  steel  industry  to  respyond  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  both  military  and  Fupporti-^g 
civilian  requirements  during  the  time  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  523-page  Senate  Finance  Committee 
study  of  world  wide  rleel  competition  was  18 
months  in  the  makin?.  following  my  rteel 
import  hearings  of  June.  1966.  Its  principal 
point  is  that  a  continued  rise  in  steel  imports 
weakening  the  domert'c  steel  industry  would 
confront  the  United  States  with  a  "poEsible 
national  ordeal" 

What  do  we  mean   by  "national  ordeal?" 


Let  me  make  it  clear  that  America's  defen.se 
is  dependent  upon  preventing  substdixed 
below-cost  foreign  steel  production  ln«n 
eroding  our  capability  of  fulfilling  emer- 
gencv  demands  in  this  country. 

I  agree  with  the  Finance  Committee  Steel 
BepKjrt  that  no  private  enterprise  indu.stry 
can.  in  the  long  run.  survive  in  compeTi'iuii 
with  foreign  industries  that  have  become 
instruments  of  government.'  unless  its  ow,-n 
government  lends  assistance  against  subsi- 
dized import  and  against  obstacles  to  ex- 
ports" 

In  October  of  1967,  I  Introduced  an  orderly 
marketing  bill  that  would  set  up  a  systenn 
of  quotas  on  ImpKsrts  of  st«el  mill  prodtiti 
and  pig  iron.  The  report  suggested  rn;it 
"some  responsible,  short-term  measure  ulcng 
these  lines  may  be  the  prod  needed  ta  c.iU.se 
the  steel  producing  nations  of  the  world  •) 
Join  together  in  an  effort  to  salve  problf-m.^ 
of  world  steel  In  a  manner  calculated  to  .sfrve 
the  best  interests  of  all  of  them." 

"The  arguments  against  Government  in- 
tervention to  provide  protection  for  ;:ie 
domestic  industry  are  persuasive  in  the  ..b- 
stract,"  the  report  stated.  "The  goals  of  keep- 
ing political  alliances,  maintaining  p.nce 
stability,  and  pursuing  a  consistent  tr.ide 
policy  that  upholds  the  principle  of  comprir.i- 
tive  advantage  are  all  worthwhile  and  im- 
portant The  real  question  is.  however  it 
what  {X>int  can  a  nation  afford  to  allow  Mie 
of  its  vital  industries  to  undergo  a  serious 
decay  because  of  Imports?  The  United  Stute.? 
perhaps,  could  well  afford  to  import  10  per 
cent  of  its  domestic  consumption  of  .steel 
But  would  it  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
import  15.  20.  30.  or  even  50  per  cent?  Ii  i.s 
the  trend  which  must  be  of  concern,  and  ii 
Judicial  decision  will  have  to  be  made  it 
.some  point  as  how  much  the  nation  can  de- 
pend on  imports  of  steel  to  meet  domestic 
civilian  and  defense  needs." 

World  excess  steel  capacity  is  a  basic  prob- 
lem in  world  competition.  This  has  caused 
foreign  steel  industries  to  unload  their  :ur- 
plus  production  on  the  U.S.  market  at  pr.ces 
at  or  below  cost 

"In  some  countries."  the  report  st.iies, 
'"they  (foreign  producers)  have  been  abe'-ed 
by  governments  through  the  remission  : 
taxes  and  through  subsidies.  In  contrast.  ;.ie 
U.S.  steel  industry  has  been  unable  to  main- 
tain its  exfForts.  in  part  because  of  a  multi- 
tude of  non- tariff  barriers  encount-ered 
abroad,  and  of  the  lack  of  U.S.  export  inren- 
tives." 

The  report  termed  the  steel  industry  .is 
"less  dynamic  than  some  other  industries  in 
reacting  to  shifting  trends  and  said  that  r.> 
research  and  development  expenditures  is  n 
percentage  of  sales  were  among  the  low"es:  of 
19  major  industries. 

But  It  added  that  the  domestic  producers 
face  "no  insurmountable  problem  except  :or 
the  prospect  that  continually  rising  imports 
from  lower  cost  or  subsidized  producers 
abroad  could  seriously  weaken  their  market 
position." 

The  study  contended  that  "it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  imports  when  this  country  might  most 
need  them:  that  is.  in  case  of  a  major  na- 
tional emergency."  and  went  on  to  say  'hat 
steel  imports  could  be  interrupted  ever,  in 
peace  time.  "Japan  might  choose  to  export 
only  to  its  Asiatic  neighbors  and  Wes'ern 
Europe  may  concentrate  on  supplying  Eastern 
Europe.  It  means  courting  a  possible  future 
national  ordeal  if  such  a  highly  strategic 
industry  as  steel  would  be  permitted  to  drift 
into  even  partial  decay." 

Aside  from  defense,  the  viability  of  "he 
domestic  steel  industry  is  a  problem  of  na- 
tional welfare.  Steel  is  still  the  backbone  o: 
any  industrialized  economy.  In  the  United 
States,  it  still  accounts  for  95':  of  the  weight 
of  all  metals  and  the  bulk  of  all  processed 
materials  used  in  manufacturing.  If  in  cer- 
tain product-lines  imports  exceed,  say.  60'~< 
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of  domestic  consumption,  domestic  facilities 
might  be  scrapped,  and  labor  shifted  to  other 
industries.  Any  cessation  of  imports  at  that 
stage,  for  whatever  reason,  would  constitute 
a  major  problem  to  uninterrupted  output  of 
the  steel-consuming  civilian  economy. 

I  have  long  recommended  a  world  steel 
conference  of  the  governments  of  major 
steel-producing  nations  as  a  means  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  overcapacity.  Such 
u  conference  would  discuss  common  inter- 
ests in  adjusting  the  pace  of  steel  expansion 
to  the  pace  of  world  steel  demand,  and  the 
chances  of  its  success  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  safeguarding  the  Indus- 
trv  is  recognized  by  the  countries  now  en- 
joying a  market  for  their  steel  exports  to  this 
country. 

Fairer  rules  In  International  steel  trade  are 
urgently  needed  to  overcome  the  domestic 
industry's  disadvantages  in  competing  in  the 
luce  of  foreign  export  subsidies  and  nontariff 
barriers,  and  if  lairer  rules  are  achieved,  the 
domestic  industry  should  be  able  to  expand 
both   Its   domestic   and    foreign   markets. 

The  problem  has  been  aggravated  by  trade 
.ind  t.ixation  policies,  by  other  countries. 
;iimed  at  subsidizing  production  and  exports 
v.hile  restricting  imports. 

Unfortunately,  however,  foreign  steel  in- 
dustries have  thrown  steel  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, especially  the  largest  and  least  restricted 
by  nontariff  barriers.  1  e..  the  U.S.  market. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  world 
(iemand  for  steel  will  soon  c.itch  up  with 
siill-rising  capacity.  A  1967  estimate  by  the 
pAiropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community  states 
tliat  between  1966  and  1970  world  steel 
c.ipacity  would  grow  by  some  33  million  tons 
J  year  to  a  total  of  738  million  tons  by  1970. 
n  figure  substantially  exceeding  foreseeable 
v.orld  demand. 

There  is.  therefore,  reason  to  fear  that 
fjreign  steel  industries  will  not  act  prudently 
;ind  adjust  output  and  prices  to  levels  per- 
mitting .1  reasonable  return  on  .sales  and  in- 
\pstment.  The  concern  is  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers, facing  further  deterioration  of  their 
Iinancial  status,  will  continue  to  sell  increas- 
ing quantities  of  steel  In  the  United  States 
it  prices  which  do  not  reflect  their  full  direct 
lUd  indirect  cost,  with  the  collaboration  of 
!  heir  respective  governments. 

I  must  emphasize  that  42'  of  world  steel 
capacity  is  government-owned.  Of  "Free 
World"  steelmaklng  capacity,  not  including 
the  United  States.  28';  Is  government-owned. 

Moreover,  cartel-like  association  and  sub- 
sidies are  already  at  work  and  full  or  partial 
government  ownership  or  control  may  lurk 
;u  the  end  of  the  road  for  many  foreign  steel 
industries,  as  a  result  of  their  recent  financial 
difficulties. 

Documenting  the  post-World  War  II  per- 
formance of  the  leading  steel  making  nations. 
'.ve  must  recognize  that  United  States  pro- 
duct.on  dropped  from  61"  of  world  output 
in  1945  to  26'.  in  1966  .ind  will  probably  drop 
to  21";  in  1975.  Between  1947  and  1966 
T.ipan's  share  of  world  steel  output  increased 
tenfold.  In  the  same  period.  Italy's  tripled. 
.lad  Russia's  doubled.  Red  China  produced 
more  steel  in  1966  than  any  country  had  In 
1947,  except  for  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, 

The  signs  are  there  for  any  who  wish  to 
re. id  them. 


THE  TENANT  CONDOMINIUM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
year  interest  has  increased  greatly  in 
expanding  the  opportunities  for  lower 
income  families  to  become  owners  of 
their  own  homes  cr  apartments.  Typical 
of  that  interest  is  an  article  published  in 
the  February  1968  issue  of  Cornell  Law- 
Review.    It   is   entitled     A    Draft   Pro- 


gram of  Housing  Reform:  The  Tenant 
Condominium."  and  it  was  written 
by  Mr  William  J.  Quirk,  general 
counsel  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings:  Mr.  Leon  E.  Wein, 
assistant  counsel  for  the  department; 
and  Mr.  Ira  Gomber,  a  third-year  stu- 
dent at  New  York  University  Law  School. 

The  article  proposes  a  new  program, 
drawn  from  New  York  City's  experience 
in  housing,  to  enable  lower  income  fami- 
lies to  become  owners  of  their  own  con- 
dominium apartment  units.  The  cost 
estimates  pre.sented  hold  forth  the  pos- 
sibility that  urba;i  families  having  in- 
comes as  low  as  $3,500  can  become  home- 
ownei's,  even  without  new  legislation. 

I  note  with  some  interest  that  section 
10  of  the  article  dissects  the  criticisms  of 
Secretary  Weaver  with  regard  to  S.  1592. 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act.  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  co- 
.sponsor  with  39  other  Senators  and  112 
Members  of  the  other  body.  The  authors 
find  the  Secretary's  figures  grossly  over- 
stated, something  I  strongly  suspected  at 
the  time  they  appeared. 

The  authors  conclude  that  a  lower  in- 
come condominium  jjiogram  could  even 
be  effectuated  without  any  new  legisla- 
tion, such  as  S.  1592.  I  should  point  out, 
however,  that  they  assume  certaii'i  gov- 
ernmental actions  which  would  bridge 
the  gaps  to  which  S.  1592  was  directed. 
They  assume  that  FNMA  would  be  will- 
ing to  buy  condominium  mortgages,  thus 
providing  the  capital  not  hitherto  forth- 
coming from  private  lenders.  This,  of 
course,  is  little  more  than  direct  Govern- 
ment lending  through  the  FNMA  special 
assistance  program.  S.  1592  would  have 
dealt  with  the  same  problem  by  having 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion issue  bonds  bearing  the  guarantee 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Founda- 
tion's authorized  S2  billion  in  debentures 
would  have  compared  quite  favorably 
with  the  SI  billion  Congress  authorized 
for  FNMA  in  1966. 

Assuming  the  authors'  cost  figures  to 
be  accurate — and  there  may  be  .some  de- 
bate on  that  point — the  fact  remains 
that  to  lower  the  income  levels  to  be 
served,  some  form  of  Government  sub- 
sidy would  be  neces.sary.  That  provision, 
originally  presented  in  S.  1592,  is  now- 
incorporated  in  the  new  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  of  1968  unanimously  voted  out  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  that  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  very  shortly.  The  authors  also 
pass  over  rather  quickly  the  problem  of 
equipping  the  nonprofit  sponsor  or  ten- 
ant group  to  manage  a  complicated  hous- 
ing program.  S.  1592  had  provisions  for 
substantial  technical  assistance  to  non- 
profit sponsors  to  meet  this  need,  a  pro- 
vision incorporated  as  section  106  of 
S.3029. 

But  having  made  these  observations, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  three  authors 
for  their  timely  article.  I  hope  they  may 
find  a  way  to  put  their  thesis  to  the  test 
very  shortly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Draft  Program  or  Housing  Reform — The 
Tenant  Condominium 

(By  William  J    Quirk..   Leon  E    Weln.i   and 
Ira  Gomberg  •  ) 

Few  dispute  that  the  two  central  problems 
of  America's  cities  are  the  pervasive  hope- 
lessness of  the  slums  and  the  flight  of  the 
middle  class  to  the  suburbs  The  resulting 
cities  lack  balance  and  diversity.'  Only  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  remain,  each  in 
their  separate  sectors  The  tax  base  is  dis- 
torted, and  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
revenue  the  more  regressive  forms  of  taxa- 
tion are  used /=  If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved, 
vast  reforms  must  be  effected,  particularly  In 
the  area  of  housing. 

The  primary  mode  of  housing  in  the  larger 
cities  is  tenancy  In  a  multiple  dwelling.'  In 
the  slums,  where  the  need  for  housing  re- 
form is  greatest,  the  renting  of  apartments 
is  almost  universal.  Thus,  the  raw  material 
of  any  housing  reform  is  the  landlord-tenant 
relationship  The  past  twenty-live  years  have 
witnessed  major  Improvements  In  our  lious- 
Ing  standards.  Legal  machinery  has  developed 
to  force  landlords  to  keep  their  buildings  in 
repair'  We  are  increasingly  told,  however, 
that  rigorous  enforcement  of  housing  codes 
win  cause  owners  to  abandon  their  buildings 
and  that  the  city  will  be  obliged  to  become 
the  landlord  of  a  "great  mass  of  uneconomi- 
cal, deteriorated  buildings" 

But  there  Is  some  basis  for  optimism  First, 
housing  reform  need  not  presuppose  con- 
tinuance of  the  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ship. Indeed,  a  housing  reform  program  that 
encourages  tenants  to  become  the  owners 
of  their  apartments  will  tend  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  sources  of  the  sfjcial  blight  that 
plagues  our  cities  Second,  and  most  surpris- 
ing, the  transformation  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  tenants"  into  owners  of  rehabilitated 
or  new  apartmenus  is  presently  practicable 
and  requires  no  new  legislation  The  housing 
program  herein  proposed  has  the  following 
features: 

( ;  I  Clradual  obsolescense  of  landlords,  both 
private  and  public, 

(I'l  Creation  of  real  property  interests  m 
former  tenants; 

1 .1  (  Monthly  payments  within  the  reach  of 
low-  and  middle-income  families: 

(Ji  Radical  rehabilitation  and  new  con- 
struction; 

i5i  Maintenance  of  the  individual  charac- 
ter of  existing  neighborhoods; 

(6)  Absence  of  governmentjil  intervention: 

(7)  Avoidance  of  governmental  subsidies, 
except  for  very  low  Income  lamilies:  and 

I  Si  Maintenance,  and  perhaps  improve- 
ment, of  the  U\K  base. 

The  proposed  program  will  be  "within  the 
cost  range  of  the  existing  rent  structure  la 
1960  the  median  monthly  rent  m  New  York 
City  was  $73  00  '  Based  on  a  hleh  estimate  of 
$12,000  per  unit  for  the  costs  of  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation.-  monthly  amortization 
payments  by  the  unit  owner  would  be  $62  49." 
His  total  monthly  payments,  including  main- 
tenance.'" insurance,  and  taxes,  would  be 
$87  49  Based  on  a  more  reasonable  estimate 
of  S7.500  per  unit,  monthly  amortization  pay- 
ments would  be  $39.06.  yielding  a  total 
monthly  payment  of  S64  06 

These  figures  do  not  include  any  govern- 
mental subsidy  For  persons  at  poverty  lev- 
els— about  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the 
population  " — some  subsidy  will  be  necessary; 
for  other  groups  it  may  be  desirable.  As  will 
be  discussed,  an  interest  subsidy  is  the  most 
flexible  and  cheapest  type  of  governmental 
aid.'  Where  there  is  no  subsidy,  of  course. 
Income  restrictions  upon  eligible  occupants 
are  unnecessary 

I     THE    HOMEOWNERSHIP    PRINCIPLE 

Our  tenements,  once  a  haven  for  Immi- 
grant Jews.   Italians,  and   Irish,   now  house 
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the  Impoverished  Internal  migrants,  mostly 
Negroes,  and  the  failures  of  earlier  immigra- 
tions In  past  generations  immigrants  were 
able  to  assimilate  themselves  into  this  coun- 
try's opportunity  systems;  but  the  volatile 
slums  of  today  are  characterized  neither  by 
opportunities  nor  by  a  culture  of  aspiration. 
Bringing  quality  housing  within  the  means  of 
slum  dwellers  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  solu- 
tion to  ftle  problem  of  urban  unrest 

Our  tenements  contain  both  very  large 
families  that  are  not  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing and  families  that  have  been  evicted  from 
publicly  assisted  housing  for  antisocial  be- 
havior. Many  slum  dwellers,  recently  arrived 
in  the  city,  have  not  yet  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  urban  living;  others,  despite  pro- 
longed residence  In  the  slum,  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  so.  Slum  tenants  have  no 
sense  of  pride  In  their  homes,  no  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  community  Antagonism  to- 
wards landlords,  public  or  private.  Is  one  of 
the  roots  of  urban  unrest. 

Many  tenement  landlords  mulct  their 
buildings  and  abandon  them.  Slum  tenants 
frequently  remove  copper  pipe,  bathroom 
fixtures,  or  anything  else  of  value.  Indiscrimi- 
nate vandalism  makes  maintenance  and  re- 
pair difficult  Thus.  landlords  seek  profits  in 
an  atrposphere  that  does  not  promise  In- 
crease*? return  from  improvements:  and  van- 
dals, having  no  substantial  interest  in  their 
community,  often  seek  gain  through  pillage 

Homeownershlp,  on  the  other  hand,  olTers 
opportunities  for  personal  dignity,  self-re- 
liance, and  stability.  It  gives  the  owner  a 
long-term  Interest  both  in  the  building  and 
In  the  community  Ownership  by  residents 
would  help  discourage  the  social  disintegra- 
tion that  marks  our  slums,  and  the  resulting 
sense  of  responsibility  and  aspiration  could 
replace  the  pervasive  hopelessness. 

Housing  reform  must  deal  with  the  needs 
of  people,  not  Just  the  construction  of  pleas- 
ant; buildings.  In  his  world-wide  study  of 
housing.  Charles  Abrams  observed:  "To  the 
pworer  family,  homeownershlp  Is  a  prime 
hope,  representing  not  only  shelter  but  life- 
long security  Tlie  emotions  undffrU-lng  the 
homeownershlp  structure  may  or  may  not  be 
based  on  reality,  but  they  are  powerful 
enough  to  win  respect."  '» 

In  the  United  States  the  statement  seems 
true  of  middle-income  families  as  well.  In 
light  of  the  general  desire  to  own  a  home  and 
the  social  Interests  stimulated  by  resident 
ownership,  truly  significant  housing  reforn^ 
must  be  based  on  the  homeownershlp  prin- 
ciple. 

Besides  offering  Improved  housing  at 
realistic  prices,  the  proposed  program  offers 
a  st.ike  In  society  to  the  low-mcome  family. 
It  also  provides  middle-income  groups  with 
a  permanent  stake  in  the  city,  and  Improved 
living  conditions  throughout  the  city  may 
eventually  make  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
unnecessary  ■'  For  both  groups  the  advan- 
tages offered  are  the  pride  of  ownership,  the 
building  up  of  equity,  tax  benefits  accruing 
from  ownership  treatment,"  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  choice  not  now  offered. 

Most  significantly,  the  program  will  place 
a  check  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  creation  of  a  property  interest 
in  the  individual  will  act  as  a  buffer  ag.lnst 
the  st;Ue. '•'  No  new  government  machlnerv 
need  be  created,  and  even  slum  dwellers  will 
be  able  to  have  a  permanent  property  inter- 
est of  their  own. 

II.    VEHICLE     OF    TENANT     OWNERSHIP 

A  unique  characteristic  of  New  York  City 
is  the  high  percentage  of  people  living  in 
multiple  dwellings.  Presently  about  seventy- 
three  percent  of  the  population  lives  in 
dwellings  containing  three  or  more  units." 
Fifty-five  percent  of  all  rental  units  are  in 
structures  with  twenty  or  more  apartments." 
This  accounts  for  almost  half  of  the  nation's 
total  housing  Inventory  in  such  structures." 
Because  of  land  shortage,  other  tirban  areas 
are  likely  to  develop  similar  high-rise  apart- 


ment living  In  the  future.-"  The  two  basic 
formulas  for  homeownershlp  In  multiple 
dwellings  are:  (i  i  the  stock  cooperative  and 
(2)   the  condominium. 

The  stock  cooperative  is  a  corporation  that 
holds  title  to  the  land  and  building.  Each 
tenant-shareholder  owns  slock  in  the  corp>o- 
ration  and  has  a  "proprietary"  lease  covering 
his  apartment.  The  corporation  is  the  mort- 
gagor of  the  premises  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  pajing  real  property  taxes  assessed 
against  it.  Each  tenant-shareholder  makes 
monthly  payments  to  the  corporation  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  his  proprietary 
lease.  These  payments  cover  maintenance 
costs,  management  expenses,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  in  addition  to  the  mort- 
gage and  tax  obligations. 

Since  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  would 
result  in  loss  of  the  shareholders'  Investment, 
the  tenant-shareholders  are  highly  depend- 
ent on  their  mutual  solvency  and  good  faith 
The  volatility  of  the  stock  cooperative  is  il- 
lustrated by  comjjarlng  Its  seventy-flve  per- 
cent foreclosure  rate  to  the  twenty  percent 
home  mortgage  foreclosure  rate  during  the 
depression.-'  Tlie  financial  Interdependence 
of  the  shareholders  results  in  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  stock.  T>'plcally.  a  sale  is  prohi- 
bited unless  the  board  of  directors  consents 
following  an  inquiry  into  the  credit  standing 
of  the  prospective  purchaser.  Because  of  such 
restrictions,  the  shareholder's  stock  is  unin- 
teresting security  to  a  lending  Institution. ■=■' 
As  a  result,  private  cooperatives  traditional- 
ly have  required  shareholders  to  make  sub- 
stantial cash  down  payments  and  to  have 
.sufficient  financial  resources  to  allow  the 
money  to  be  tied  up.-'' 

Unlike  a  cooperative,  where  each  individ- 
ual is  dependent  upon  the  solvency  of  the 
entire  project,  a  condominium  unit  owner 
is  responsible  only  for  his  own  payments. 
This  factor  appears  to  have  motivated  pas- 
sage of  the  New  York  Condominium  Act  in 
1964.  At  that  time  the  legislators  observed: 

"In  a  cooperative,  if  one  tenant  defaults 
on  charges  made  to  him  for  mortgage  pay- 
ments, the  other  tenants,  if  they  wish  to  keep 
their  apartments,  must  make  good  the  de- 
fault since  the  mortgage  and  the  taxes  apply 
to  the  building  as.  a  whole.  In  a  condomin- 
ium, where  each  unit  has  its  own  mortgage 
and  is  separately  taxed,  this  liability  for 
another's   default   is   eliminated."'* 

Liability  for  another's  default  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  for  the  low-  or  middle-income 
groups  with  which  the  program  herein  pro- 
posed is  concerned.  In  a  condominium,  the 
Individual  tenant  owns.  In  fee  simple,  his 
apartment  and  an  undivided  common  in- 
terest in  the  common  parts  of  the  building. 
He  thus  owns  a  mortgageable  asset. 

A  condominium  comes  into  being  when  a 
"declaration."  ^  with  bylaws  annexed,  is  re- 
corded where  conveyances  are  recorded.  The 
declaration  contains  both  a  statement  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  sutwnit 
to  the  Condominium  Act,  and  a  description 
of  the  land  and  building.  The  bylaws  set 
forth  the  rules  governing  operation  of  the 
property.-"  and  are.  in  effect,  a  constitution 
for  the  building.  The  bylaws  must  provide 
for  i  board  of  managers,  at  least  one- third 
of  whom  are  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
unit  owners.  In  addition,  the  bylaws  estab- 
lish such  matters  as  how  the  property  will 
be  operated  and  how  common  expenses  will 
be  allocated,-"  Amendment  to  the  bylaws  re- 
quires approval  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
unit  owners.  If  a  unit  owner  falls  to  comply 
with  the  bylaws  or  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  condominium,  the  ix)ard  of 
managers  may  bring  an  action  against  him 
for  injunctive  relief.* 

Illinois  has  enacted  legislation  which  also 
permits  the  board  of  managers  or  the  unit 
owners  to  delegate  powers  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation.-"  This  provision  was  not  thought 
essential,  but  was  passed  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible question  concerning  the  delegation  of 


statutory  duties  "  Formation  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  achieves  a  degree  of  limited  lia- 
bility and  may  simplify  relations  with  such 
organizations  as  the  FHA  and  the  proposed 
National   Home  Ownership   Foundation. 

For  purposes  of  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  reform,  the  condominium  is  clearlv 
preferable.''  First,  the  condominium  unit 
owner's  interest  in  the  premises  is  concret.e. 
i.e..  it  is  direct  real  property  ownership,  ,is 
opposed  to  ownership  of  shares  in  a  coopera- 
tive. Second,  when  rehabilitation  is  com- 
plete, the  unit  owner  receives  his  own  incii- 
vKlual  mortgage  rather  than  a  share  of  stock 
in  a  corporation  holding  a  large  mortgace 
Consequently,  the  defaults  of  other  unit 
owners,  either  on  a  mortgage  debt  or  nn 
taxes,  will  not  result  in  foreclosure  on  the 
entire  building  and  loss  of  equity  by  all  in- 
volved. Third,  the  involvement  of  govern- 
ment can  be  minimized  in  the  case  of  -he 
condominium. 

Ill     .ACQUISITION 

Tlie  ntimber  of  vacant  buildings  in  New 
York  City  has  been  increasing  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate."  As  of  October  30.  1967.  there 
were  3.151  reported  vacant  multiple  dwell- 
ings. '  distributed  as  follows:  Manhattan 
499:  Brooklyn— 1.831:  Queens— 266:  Bronx 
315:  Richmond — 240  Based  on  a  low  average 
figure  of  twelve  apartments  per  building,  .ic- 
commodating  three  persons  each,  these 
vacant  multiple  dwellings  could  house  more 
than  110,000  persons,  the  entire  population 
of  many  medium-size  cities.'^' 

-As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  vn^ 
buildings  are  located  In  the  poorer  sect; 
of  the  five  boroughs.  Areas  svich  as  Harlti;; 
(both  East  and  West),  the  Lower  East  Sirip 
of  Manhattan,  the  East  Bronx,  and  Bedford - 
Stviyvesant  in  Brooklyn  are  infested  with 
vacant  apartments  "'  that  could  be  used  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  the  program,'' 

Three  inexpensive  methods  exist  by  which 
title  may  be  taken  to  both  abandoned  build- 
ings and  many  other  properties,  free  and 
clear  of  all  encumbrances.  The  first  method 
is  to  have  the  city  foreclose  Its  tax  lien  "n 
the  property  desired.-'"  Although  In  rem  tax 
proceedings  may  commence  only  after  a  fr  -^ 
year  defavilt  in  payment,  at  any  given  • 
many  buildings  are  in  such  default  and  .m- 
cltv  may  proceed  against  them.  ■' 

A  second  method  Is  to  have  the  city  fore- 
close its  emergency  repair  priority  lien ' 
Under  the  new  emergency  repair  program 
the  city -Is  often  called  upon  to  make  various 
repairs  in  both  old  and  new  buildings.  A  lien 
is  taken  prior  to  all  mortgages  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  making  these  repairs  -V 
laree  number  of  buildings  would  probably  !  e 
available  as  potential  condominiums  under 
this  program. 

Finally,  receivership  proceedings  under  the 
Multiple  Dwelling  Law  create  a  forecloseable 
Men."  which  the  city  can  foreclose  for  the 
cost  of  Its  expenses. 

Upon  foreclosure  of  any  of  these  liens,  a 
buyer  in  many  cases  probablv  could  pu.*-- 
chase  title  for  a  nominal  amount  above  the 
city's  liens.  For  purposes  of  this  program,  the 
buyer  would  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  '■ 
created  specifically  for:  (1)  taking  title:  • 
1 2)  securing  FHA  insurance  for  the  tenant 
condominium  and  giving  general  financial 
advice  to  it;  (3)  hiring  and  supervising  re- 
habilitation contractors  in  the  exercise  of  i:; 
general  business  expertise;  and  (4)  perhaps 
negotiating  acquisitions  with  the  private 
bviilding  owners.  Immediately  after  acquisi- 
tion, the  nonprofit  corporation  would  offer  a 
condominium  in  the  rehabilitated  building 
to  any  existing  tenants. 

It  might  be  argued  that  only  rarely  -will  a 
building  be  sold  for  $5,000  or  $10,000  worth 
of  liens,  since  mortgagees  will  protect  their 
interest  by  bidding  in  to  buy  off  the  city  .= 
liens.   But   this   would   not  be   true  for   the 
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many  buildings  that  are  not  profitable  in 
their  present  condition.  They  require  com- 
plete rehabilitation,  and  there  is  little  new 
money  presently  available  from  private 
sources.  The  lien  foreclosure  would  force 
the  present  interest  holders  to  invest  an  ad- 
ditional $5,000  or  $10,000  to  cover  the  liens, 
and  afterwards  they  would  still  be  left  with 
the  same  unprofitable  building.  Many  inter- 
est holders  will  forego  this  privilege. 

Private  negotiation  between  the  nonprofit 
corporation  and  private  owners  is  another 
feasible  method  of  acquisition  Many  build- 
ings probably  could  be  obtained  for  approxi- 
mately $1,500  to  $2,000  per  apartment  unit.  " 
In  the  mlddle-inccme  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram, however,  the  purchase  price,  as  well 
as  the  real  estate  taxes,  will  doubtless  be 
much  higher.  But  rehabilitation  costs  will 
be  low,  if  not  nonexistent.  '■ 

IV.   FHA    MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

The  National  Housing  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  include  a  new 
section  entitled  "Mortgage  Insurance  for  In- 
dividually Ouned  Units  in  Multifamily 
Structures."  '•'  This  legislation  was  designed 
to  stlmvilate  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  buildings  under  the  condominium 
form  of  tenure.*"  It  authorizes  the  FHA  to 
insure  individual  mortgages  in  multifamily 
structures  '■'  By  amendment  in  1964.  the  FHA 
has  been  allowed  to  insure  a  blanket  mort- 
gage to  cover  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  of 
construction  or  rehabilitation.'"  When  re- 
habilitation is  complete,  the  blanket  mort- 
gage is  released  and  separate  mortgages  sub- 
stituted.'" 

The  limitations  on  mortgage  Insurance 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(J)  The  term  of  the  individual  mortgage 
cannot  exceed  thirty-five  years  or  three-quar- 
ters of  the  remaining  estimated  life  of  the 
building,  whichever  is  less. 

(2)  The  Interest  rate  cannot  exceed  five 
and  one-quarter  percent.  The  FHA  charges 
an  insurance  premium  of  one-half  of  one 
percent,  which  apparently  can  be  admin- 
istratively waived." 

(3)  The  project  must  contain  five  or  more 
living  units.  This  requirement  can  be  met  by 
connected  buildings  that  are  part  of  the  same 
project. 

(4)  The  principal  of  an  individual  (as  op- 
posed to  a  blanket)  mortgage  cannot  exceed 
$30.000.'^-'  Also,  the  mortgage  cannot  exceed 
ninety-seven  percent  of  the  first  $15,000. 
ninety  percent  of  the  next  $5,000.  and  sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  remainder.'-' 

(5)  The  blanket  mortgage  covering  the 
cost  of  construction  cannot  exceed  $20,- 
000.000. 

To  prevent  speculation  on  the  apartment 
mortgages,  the  statute  provides  that  a 
mortgagor  must  own  and  occupy  one  apart- 
ment, and  in  no  event  may  he  own  more 
than  four.'^'  As  of  December  31,  1965,  the 
FHA  had  experienced  no  defaults  in  mort- 
gages on  insured  apartments." 

v.  SOURCE  OP  MONEY 

With  FHA  insurance  available  private 
sources  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  foundations  will  probably  provide  the 
needed  money.  In  the  past.  large  institu- 
tional investors  have  not  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  urban  housing  field.  Their  lack 
of  interest  is  probably  attributable  to  an 
aversion  to  government  regulation  and  in- 
volvement, as  well  as  to  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  operating  and  managing  large  real 
estate  holdings.''  Instead,  the  institutions 
have  preferred  to  invest  in  .'tocks.  bonds, 
and  commercial  mortgages.  The  proposed 
program  would  provide  institutional  Inves- 
tors with  insured  long-term  investments 
that  would  involve  neither  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  real  estate  nor  government  regu- 
lation. Institutional  investors,  therefore, 
should  be  more  willing  to  venture  into  a 
condominium- based  program  than  into  other 
forms  of  urban  investment.'" 


The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion iFNMA)  is  authorized  to  provide  spe- 
cial assistance  in  the  financing  of  FHA  and 
Veterans  Administration  mortgages  by  mak- 
ing advance  commitments  to  purchase  cer- 
tain mortgages.'"  Condominiums  financed 
under  Section  234  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  presently  come  within  these  special  as- 
sistance provisions.-  The  FNMA  also  provides 
financing  lissistance  for  condominiums  un- 
der its  regular  program  of  secondary  market 
operations  "' 

The  FNMA  was  incorporated  on  February 
10.  1938,  as  an  instrument.ility  of  the  United 
States.  Presently,  it  is  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.''  Its  business  consists  primar- 
ily of  the  purchase  and  sale  both  of  mort- 
gages Insured  by  the  FHA  and.  since  1948, 
of  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  VA.  It  is 
empowered  to  perform  three  functions:'- 
(I  I  Secondary  market  operations-  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  home  mortgages  to  pro- 
vide liquidity  for  mortgage  investment; 
(2)  Special  assistance  fuJictions — the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages,  as  authorized  by  the 
President  or  Congress,  to  assist  in  flnincing 
home  mortgages  where  established  financing 
facilities  are  Inadequate;  i3)  Management 
and  liquidating  fiinctioii.i — the  management 
and  liquidation  of  cerUUn  mortgages  in  its 
portfolio.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  of  1954"  provided  lor 
separate  accountability  with  respect  to  these 
operations,  each  having  its  own  assets,  lia- 
bilities, and  separate  borrowing  authority,"' 
The  central  nonprofit  corporation  pro- 
posed in  this  program  should  be  able  to 
qualify  with  FNMA  as  an  "eligible  seller"  of 
mortgages  ,'•■■  If  the  tenant  condominium 
mortgages  qualify  under  the  FNMA  tpecial 
assistance  program,  the  FNMA,  in  effect, 
would  be  the  mortgagee.  Formally,  the  ap- 
proved lending  institution  would  be  the 
mortgagee,  but  it  would  Issue  the  mortgage 
only  when  it  had  received  a  commitment 
from  the  FNMA:  shortly  after  issuance,  the 
mortgage  would  be  sold  to  the  FNMA. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  condominium  pro- 
gram, two  of  the  FNMA's  functions  are  of 
special  interest.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sec- 
ondary market  operation  described  in  the 
purposes  clause.  Section  301  of  the  National 
Housing  Act: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  to  establish  in  the 
Federal  Government  a  secondary  market 
facility  for  home  mortgages,  to  provide  that 
the  operations  of  such  facility  shall  be  fi- 
nanced by  private  capital  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  and  to  authorize  such  facil- 
ity to — 

"(a)  provide  supplementary  assistance  to 
the  secondary  market  for  home  mortgages  by 
providing  a  degree  of  liquidity  for  mortgage 
investment  capital  available  for  home  mort- 
gage financing." "" 

Section  302(b)  provides  that  the  FNMA  is 
authorized  to  purchase  mortgages  insured  by 
the  FHA: 

"For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  301 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions of  this  title,  the  Association  |FNMA) 
is  authorized,  pursuant  to  commitments  or 
otherwise,  to  purchase,  lend  (under  section 
304)  on  the  security  of,  service,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  in  any  mortgages  which  are  In- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act." «' 
Section  304.  entitled  "Secondary  Market 
Operations."  provides  that  "so  far  as  prac- 
ticable" the  operations  of  the  FNMA  shall 
be  confined  "to  mortgages  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Association  to  be  of  such  quality, 
type,  and  class  as  to  meet,  generally,  the 
purchase  standards  imposed  by  private  in- 
stitutional mortgage  investors  .  .  .  ."  The 
price  paid  by  the  FNMA  should  be  "within 
the  range  of  market  prices."  *■  Consequently, 
the  purchase  of  tenant  condominium  mort- 
gages by  the  FNMA  would  not  require  new 
legislation   or  express   Presidential   authori- 


zation, but  merely  an  administrative  deter- 
mination that  the  mortgages  "mept,  gener- 
ally, the  purchivse  standards  miposed  by  pri- 
vate Institutional  mortgage  Investors"  For 
the  middle-income  phase  of  the  condomin- 
ium program  this  requirement  presents  no 
problem.  For  the  low-Income  phase,  the  re- 
quirement should  be  met.  since  the  program 
will  provide  housing  at  a  coet  within  the 
means  of  the  owner.  The  secondary  market 
fvmction  receives  about  clghty-Hve  jiercent 
of  its  capital  from  the  public  issuance  of 
debentures  and  short-term  discount  notes.* 
The  Association's  authority  to  Issue  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  public  was  increased  in  .Sep- 
tember of  1966  by  about  3  75  billion  dollars.-" 

The  second  operation  of  the  FNMA  rele- 
vant to  the  condominium  program  is  the 
special  assistance  function,  defined  by  sec- 
tion 305  ■'  Its  purpose  is  described  by  sec- 
tion  301    as   follows: 

"(b)  Ito]  provide  special  assistance  (when, 
and  to  the  extent  that,  the  President  has 
determined  that  it  Is  In  the  public  interest) 
for  the  financing  of  (1)  selected  types  of 
home  mortgages  ipending  the  establishment 
of  their  marketability)  originated  under  spe- 
cial housing  programs  designed  to  provide 
housing  of  acceptable  't  mdards  at  Jitll  eco- 
nomic costs  for  segments  of  the  national 
population  which  are  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate housing  tinder  established  home  fi- 
nancing programs."  ^ 

The  Italicized  language  precisely  describes 
the  tenant  condominium  .situation  First, 
special  assistance  for  low-income  con- 
dominium mortgages  may  he  needed  pend- 
ing the  establishment  of  their  marketability. 
Second,  the  tenant  condominium  Is  designed 
to  provide  housing  of  acceptable  standards 
"at  full  economic  costs."  Finally,  the  tenant 
condominium  is  designed  to  provide  housing 
"for  .segments  of  the  national  population 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate  hous- 
ing under  established  home  financing  pro- 
grams." 

The  special  assistance  function  Is  financed 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  ■'  In  Sep- 
tember 1966.  Congress  authorized  one  billion 
dollars  of  special  assistance  funds,  half  of 
which  was  to  be  transferred  Irrm  an  exist- 
ing Presidential  authorization.  "  This  au- 
thorization Is,  by  Its  terms,  available  for 
mortgages   Insured  under  section  234"' 

VI,     REHABILITATION     COSTS 

Although  rehabilitation  costs  ■will  vary 
from  building  to  building  and  in,  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  work  necessary,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  cost  dat;^  concerning  sevr-ral 
rehabilitation  projects  now  under  construc- 
tion or  recently  completed  makes  possible 
certain  general  observations.  ■"  The  complete 
rehabllit;\tlon  of  an  apartment  unit  in  New 
York  City  can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
from  $5,000  to  $8,000,  exclusive  of  acquisi- 
tion cost. 

The  New  York  City  Rent  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  has  undertaken  to  re- 
habilitate a  number  of  buildings  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  and  the  FHA  has  Issued 
mortgage  commitments  on  most  of  these 
projects.  One  such  project  Involves  the  re- 
habilitation of  West  114th  Street  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues  in  Manhattan 
When  completed  it  will  consist  of  thlrtv- 
seven  buildings  containing  458  apartment 
units.  The  cost  of  the  first  three  buildings 
completed  amounted  to  an  estimated  $307,- 
561.  or  $9,320  per  unit,  a  figure  which  in- 
cludes brick  and  mortar  costs  and  the  con- 
tractor's one-site  expenses  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  acquisition"' 

A  subsidiary  of  U.S.  Gypsum  Company  has 
completed  rehabilitation  of  six  buildings  on 
East  102d  Street.  The  total  cost  of  the  first 
building  completed,  including  acquisition 
cost,  was  $219,000,  or  $9,120  per  unit  ($15.90 
per  square  f(X)t).  Acquisition  cost  of  that 
building  was  $30,000.  or  $1,250  per  unit.  Thus 
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rehabilitation  cost,  excluding  acquisition  cost  Consequently,      an      Institutional      investor  ize    condominium    insurance.'"    A    further 

but  Including  builders'  fees,  was  $7,870  per  could    finance    the    blanket    mortgage    and  limitation  on  this  section  is  that  the  project 

unit  -  upon  completion  divide  it  among  the  unit  must  be  in  a  communltv  with  an  approved 

Conceivably,      the     experimental     •'Forty-  owners.   FHA   insurance   would   be   available  "workable    program   "  '  ■    As   a   mailer   of   ad- 

Elght-Hour    Rehabilitation    Project"    under-  for  the  individual  mortgages  and  they  could  ministrative  policy,   the  FHA  has  to  a  ^real 

•aken   with  $250,000  of  federal  funds  might  be  purchased  by  the  PNMA.'^  extent  limited  the  use  of  section  22Iid)(3i 

lower  rehabilitation  costs  still  further.  This  The  monthly  amortization  tables  indicate  to  urban  renewal  areas.  "« 

program   Is   intended    to   make   possible   the  the  flexibility  of  the  proposed  program    For  vii    maintenance  and  taxes 

complete  rehabilitation  of  a  building  within  the    low-Income    phase    of    the    program     a 

forty-eight    hours,    and    was   carried    out   on  per-unit  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  cost  ^"  "  condominium  each  householder  own.s 

two  buildings  at  635  and  37  East  Fifth  Street  of  $3,000  to  $15,000  can  be  expected   For  the  ^^^   °^^^    apartment    unit    and    therefore   i.s 

in  Manhattan."  middle-Income  phase  of  the  program   a  per-  --esponslble   for   its   maintenance.-   General 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  programs  unit  cost  of   $15,000  to  $40  000  is  expected  '■°*^'    ^^^^'^    °"    '■^"'^'    experience,    will    be 

upon  which  rehabilitation  costs  in  New  York  and  in  some  cases  new  construction  might  'Educed  in   a  condominium  because  of  the 

City  are  estimated  were  experimental  and  not  be  feasible    For  the  low-Income  groups  new  owners'  slake  in  the  building.  >>  The  cost  of 

part  of  a   broad-based   program  of  rehablli-  construction    would    probably    require    sub-  Seating   can   be   apportioned   on   a   pro   rata 

tation  -    Thus,    in   a   new   program    for    the  sidy,  in  the  form  of  either  an  interest  sub-  °"^'^'  '^"^   '®  estimated  at  five  to  ten  dol- 

annual     rehabilitation     of    5.000     apartment  sidy   or  an  extension   of   the   presently   per-  '""^    P^""    "^°"'^'^     Maintenance    expenses    lor 

units  planned  by  the  City  Housing  and  Re-  mitted  mortgage  term  "•■  ^^^  public  parts  of  the  building  include  the 

development    Board,^^    projected    cost    for    a  salary  of   a   building   superintendent  '"    and 

two-unit.  owner-occuDled  masonry  structure  ^^^  '^ost  of  electric  lighting.  These  expendi- 

requlrlng    extensive    rehabilitation    Is   $5  400  Monthly  amottiat  on  payments  tures   also   would    be   apportioned   on   a   pro 

per  unit:  For  a  five-unit,  three-story  masonry        ,;hahT!'i''ti'on"o'!  '   tA\ tn^ in m>,''  ^^^^  ^^^^^-  "^^^  '^°^'''  °^  ""'  maintenance  costs 

structure   requiring   extensive    rehabilitation  conVucton        20year      35  year      35  year      40  year  '^  estimated  at  approximately  fifteen  dollars 

and  gutting,  the  projected  cost  Is  $6,000  per  cost               (at  3        (at  5',       (at  5'.       (at  5-,  per  unit  per  month. 

unit    For  a  twentv-ftve-unit  Old  Law  walkup  percent)'   percent)-   percent)      percent)'  A  program  of  housing  reform  in  an  urban 

to  six  stories  requiring  extensive  rehablllta-  setting  must  maintain,  rather  than  decrease, 

tlon  and  gutting  and  installation  of  an  ele-  $3,000           $16.64       $15.63       $16  61       $15.99  ^^^  city's  tax  base.  Thus,  under  the  condo- 

vator.   $7,600   per   unit   Is  envisioned.--  These  *•"<*              27.73         26.04         27  68         26.65  minimum     program,     each     householder,    as 

figures  cgntemplate  rehabilitation  under  fed-  .l^             Jl  JS        «  ™         ss  3R        l\Vi  owner  of  his  own  apartment   unit,  will  pay 

eral   progrjims     and   consequently    the    labor  ip'ooo             6656        62  49        6643        6395  ^^"""^   °"   "^    '  ^'^^   present   taxes,   on   a   pro 

costs  thev  reflect  would  comply  with  Section  15.000            83.19        7i\2        83^03        79  94  "'»  basis,  usually  would   be  between  S3. 10 

212  of  the  National  Housing  Act.--'  ^O"""             ()          104.15       110.71       106.5^  and  $4.15  per  unit  per  month   '- 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  focused  upon  jo'ooo             <)         isel'       166  06       159  87  ^'''^   insurance   on   a   typical   twenty-unit 

radic.il    rehabilitation.    But    many    buildings  '  35^000              ()          182^27       193^73       186  52  masonry  building  costs  about  SO  24  per  SlOO 

requiring    less    extensive    rehabilitation    are  40.000             ()         208' 30      22K41       213  16  on  a  one-year  rate    A  ten  percent  discount 

probably  available   Such  buildings,  improved  's  available  when   the  rate  is  prepaid   for  a 

at  a  cost  of  $1,500  to  $2,500  per  unit,  would  '  The  3-i)i'tcenl  interest  rate '5  based  on  sec  312  o(  the  Hous-  three-year  period   "  Thus,   fire  insurance  on 

bring    homeownershlp    opportunities    within  mg  Actot  1964  42  U  S  C  sec  1452b  (1%4  supp  l  1%5)  which  a   one-year  rate  covering  $200,000  in   valua- 

the    reach    of    low-income    families    without  r'Vri^rre^'Tere'stra.n^TseToT^ec  ^l^'t)  oMhe  t>on  would  cost  about  .M80.  or  S2.00  per  uni^ 

subsidy  Nation.ii  Housing  Act    1.'  U  S  C    sec    :715y(t)  (1964)    Th.s  P"  month    Liability  Insurance  can   be  esti- 

The   (ea.=ibillty   of   ownership   housing   for  assumes  that  the  0  5-p»rcent  FHA  prerr^iuii  *ill  he  waived   II  mated   at  an   additional   $2.00   per   unit   per 

low-  and  middle-income  families  depends  on  "<"  ">«  <^<"*  •*'"''<^  He",',  percent  as  shown  m  cil  C  month.  '"• 

the  builder's  cost  of  construction  or  rehabUI-  ,a JIJ'houVwTve^oilTrHA'pre'^iSm'''  °"  '"'  "^  '^*^'*  '^^^  ^°^'^'   '^""^  °f  maintenance  and   taxes 

tat'on  and  the  potential  homeowner's  cost  of  •  under  sec  213  ol  the  Mationai  Housing  Act   12USC  sec  ^^"   therefore   be   estimated   at   between   $20 

long-term  financing    If  the  cost  of  construe-  1715e  (!964  supp  I   1%5.  supn  II.  1955  66),  .i  40-year  term  and  $30  per  unit  per  month.-     The  program 

tlon  or  rehabilitation  increases  greatlv   with-  "jorlgage  at  5' ,-percent  interest  's  luthonzed   The  language  would  still   be  :e;isible  even   :f  maintenance 

out    a    corresponding   decrease    in    financing  :l  ^^  ^oi  ^'^^Z:^^'':X'^'''Tl^ZZ^t^  and  tax  costs  rise  to  $40  or  S45  per  month.- 

cost,     homeownershlp    becomes     impractical  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  vni.  total  monthly  payment 

Section  212  of  the  National  Housing  Act  re-  proposes  the  removal  ot  statutory  interest  rate  ceilings  under 

quires     mortgages     Insured     under*   section  '*"  ^'^  ^"''  ^^^  ""'^  *°"'<'  authorize  the  Secretary  ot  HUD  The    total    monthly    payment    under    this 

234,  d)"    to   provide    that    wages    paid    con-  t  ™^7g^ge  ™'rkrr2VTOVth  ^  program  Will  be  the  mortgage  amortization 

struction  workers  be  in  accordance  with  the  'ow'^lll^rs  Rept'sog .9oX^^^^^^^^^  ''f]    P'""    maintenance    and    taxes.    On    the 

Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931  ■^•'  The  provisions  of  See  note  106  intra  "'^sis   ol   maintenance  and   tax  costs  of  S25 

fhis  act  are  designed  to  protect  local  laborers  *    reasonable    partial    rehabilitation    probably   could    be  Per  month,  the  total  monthly  payments,  ac- 

and   contractors   against   unfair  competition  frmrpr:sVo:rd^;'us^7p"o^blr "''"'"'"'''''"'' '""  ^ab^^f./^ot'm  Tas^  foflows' ..r°"'^^^'°" 
from  outside  contractors  whose   lower  costs  Not  applicable  tauies,       wouia   oe  as   louows."" 
reflect    lower    wage    levels    prevailing    else-  '  Sec  234  presently  Joes  not  authorize  insurance  tor  a  mort-  Acquisition     and     rehabilitation     or     con- 
where  "*   It    Drovides    that   waees   and    fringe  gase  m  excess  ot  $3U  000  Persons  in  this  price  range,  however.  structlon  cost  per  unit : 

V-        c.           f,   w                   .^   J       ,                    \  are  probably  capable  ol  .1  substantial  downpayment  _,    ,    , 

benefits  paid  laborers  on  federal  construction  Total 

and    certain    types    of    federally-aided    con-  Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.""  monthly 

structlon  shall   be  at   the  rate  prevailing  in  on  which  column  A   is  based,  is  specifically  payment 

the  area"'  for  the  particular  work  done.  limited   to  rehabilitation.   Unlike   most  fed-     $3,000    --..__       .   .         $40  63 

Prevailing   wage   rates    are    determined   by  eral   housing  statutes,   it  provides  for  direct        5,000 I.       _I.        "            "             51  04 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  through  a  continuing  federal  rehabilitaticn  loans  "to  assist  rehabil-  7.500    ..   _   V/.V.   .                                    64  06 

program  "for  the  obtaining  and  compiling  of  itation    in    an    urb?in    renewal    area    or    area      10, 000 "   _   I     11                            77  08 

■Aage  rate  information""-  conducted  by  the  in   which    |  there   is|    a   program   of   concen-      12!  000 V.V  ...l  '.   ".'/"_              87  49 

Solicitor  of  Labor.""  Unlike  new  construction,  trated    code    enforcement   activities.  .  .  ."  "'  15' ooo   '-"  ' ./'     .   _I     "     --------         ■ 

rehabilitation  of  multiple  dwellings  in  New  The  Secretary  is  to  establish  a  limit  on  the  20^000            '..             ".                    "            129   15 

York  City  is  primarily  a  nonunion  business,  term  of  such  loans,  and  the  interest  rate  may  25  000          -   .'.                                              iss   iq 

The   Solicitor  of  Latjor   has   set   union   scale  not  exceed  three  percent  of  the  principal  out-  30^000          -".                                                 181   ''3 

wages   as    the   prevailing   rate   for   Ixjth    new  standing    at    any    time    "-    Appropriations    of  35^000          .'   "1                                          207  27 

construction   and    rehabilitation.""   The   cost  one  hundred  milHcn  dollars  were  authorized  40  ooo    "   '   "I                                           2'3'3  in 

of    rehabilitation    at    union    rates    is    two   or  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  Author- 

•-hree   times   the   rate   that    would   otherwise  ity   to  make  rehabilitation  loans   terminates  The  .ibove   figures   include   no  element   of 

prevail     It    seems    clear    that    rehabilitation  as  of  October    1.    1969    '•  Although   the  pro-  government  subsidy   As  noted  above,  the  ab- 

should  be  a  distinct  work  classification,  and  gram  appears  excellent  and  would  be  of  great  sence  of  subsidy  will  mean  the  absence  of  the 

tJh.tt  wages  for  rehabilitation  should  be  dif-  aid  to  the  low-income  tenant  condominium,  indignity  of  income  restrictions. 

terent  from  those  for  new  construction.  Al-  the  federal  government  has  not  utilized  the  ,^     ^„j.    operation    of    a    condominium 

chough   the   Davis-Bacon   Act   attempted   to  statutory  authonzation  of  funds.  The  most  program 

protect  local  labor  from   unfair  competition  recent  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 

with  lower-priced  outside  labor,  its  effect  in  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shows  that  ^'^^  problems  of  providing  housing  are  not 

New    York    City    has    been    to   protect    local  the    rehabilitation    loan    program    has    been  accurately  described  in   terms  of  blight  and 

union    labor    from    competition    with    local  capitalized  at  only   ten  million  dollars  and  neighborhood  decay,  nor  can  they  be  solved 

non-union  workers  who  are  unable  to  gain  that  no  loans  have  been  made.  '"  merely  by  bringing  existing  structures  up  to 

membership  in  construction  unions  because  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  standard.  Housing  is  about  people,  not  build- 

of  restrictive  practices.  Act.  "•    which     involves    purchases    bv    the  '^^^s.    Local    residents    must    have    concrete 

Imerestingly,  section  212  is  expressly  made  PNMA's  special  assistance  function,  provides  opportunities  for  improving  the  quality  of 

applicable    only    to    the    blanket    mortgage  for   one    hundred    percent    mortgages    for    a  ''^^  '"  ^^^"^  neighborhoods, 

for   construction   of   a   condominium    under  forty-year  term  at  an  interest  rate  no  lower  ^'^^  condominium  housing  reform  can  be 

section  234(di.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  in-  than  three  percent,  or  the  government  bor-      

dividual    mortgages    of    the    unit    owners."  rowing  rate.  But  the  section  does  not  author-  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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accomplished  through  existing  neighborhood 
orKanizations:  churches,  social  clubs  and 
fraternal  organizations,  block  improvement 
associations,  and  tenant  groups.  These  are 
the  organizations  that  express  the  desires 
■md  needs  of  local  residents.-""  New  organiza- 
tions with  grass  roots  support  might  be  or- 
ganized bv  such  groups  and  funded  by  pri- 
vue  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
technical  assistance.  Such  organizations  have 
already  begun  to  undertake  schemes  of  this 
type  -•'  Many  groups  have  already  expressed 
interest  in  such  programs,  and  have  turned 
to  local  government  agencies  for  advice  and 
assistance.'--  What  then,  is  the  role  of  local 
government? 

Involvement  bv  local  government  does  not 
seem  essential,  though  it  may  be  desirable. 
Some  existing  homeownershlp  programs  have 
worked  with  little  or  no  government  involve- 
ment'■■  In  other  projects,  cities  and  their 
aeencies  have  directly  participated  in  policy 
lormulation  and  activities.  -'  The  -strategy 
uiulerlying  any  homeownershlp  program 
should'  call  for  local  government  to  supple- 
ment directly  or  Indirectly  the  ability  of 
local  citizens  and  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions to  "unslum""  their  surroundings. '- 

The  initiative  must  come  from  below  and 
not  be  imposed  from  above.  No  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed:  a  new  attitude,  rather  than 
a  new  policy,  will  suffice.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient if  the  city  supported  a  program  ol 
tenant  ownership  merely  by  overcoming  the 
complicated  technical,  legal,  and  adminis- 
iratlve  entanglements  involved  in  the  ac- 
(luisition  and  rehabilitation  of  tenements. 
\iiother  area  in  which  city  participation  is 
uesirable  is  land  assemblage.  As  discussed 
■ttaove  -■"  no  particular  building  is  essential 
u)  the  success  of  any  program.  Through 
•lormal  tax  foreclosures  and  otherwise.  -  the 
nty  should  coordinate  its  code  enlorcement 
ftforts  with  those  ol  nonprofit  groups  en- 
'•aged  m  low-cost  rehabilitation  and  con- 
Tt ruction,  thereby  providing  such  groups 
with  salvageable  structures  at  a  reasonable 

cost. 

mere  is  no  prototype  tenant  condominium. 
The  proposed  reform  comprehends  both 
situations  in  which  tenants  pool  their  re- 
sources to  purchase  their  building  for  reha- 
bilitation and  large-scale  programs  of  re- 
habilitation or  new  construction  intended  to 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  an  entire  dis- 
trict or  city.  In  either  case  there  would  exist 
■.vithin  the  community  an  established  method 
of  providing  housing  opportunities  for  those 
most  in  need  of  them.  The  mere  existence 
o:  such  a  process  can  mobilize  renewed  com- 
naunitv  efforts. 

The' housing  problem   of   the   low-income 
family  entails  a  keen  desire  for  homeowner- 
ship  "an  inability  to  pay  outright  for  a  satis- 
factory home,  and  the  lack  of  a  financing 
mechanism  to  enable  it  to  do  so.  A  church, 
fra-ernal.  or  tenant  organization  representing 
the  desires  and  needs  of  low-income  families 
might    decide   upon    a   tenant   condominium 
program  for  its  members.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion   is    likely    to    have    sufficient    funds    to 
maintain  its  clergyman  or  other  persons  with 
sufficient   authority,  stature,   and   ability   to 
institute   a   tenant   ownership   arrangement. 
Depending  on  the  amount  of  money  irutlally 
■available  to  it.  such  an  organization  would 
purchase  one  or  more  salvageable  structures 
for  rehabilitation  and  would  apply  for  FHA 
or   conventional   financing. -"   It   would   hire 
the  rehabilitation   contractors,   involve   area 
residents  in  a  policy-making  role,  and  employ 
the  residents  in  the  construction  work  when- 
ever possible.  Before  undertaking  rehabilita- 
tion or  construction,  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zation would  offer  a  condominium  apartment 
m  the  rehabilitated  building  to  the  tenants. 
Slum  dwellers  would  thus  have  a  way  out. 
By  their  own  efforts,  and  at  a  cost  equivalent 
to   present    rents,   they   would   be   afforded   a 
homeownershlp  opportunity. 
Nor  can  the  powers  of  reaction  now  ob- 


struct or  pervert  the  program;  no  new  leg- 
islation is  needed.  Slum  dwellers  can  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  limited  funds, 
otherwise  allocated  for  rent,  to  obtain  quality 
housing  and  the  dignity  of  homeownershlp. 
And.  as  taxpaylng  landowners,  they  would  be 
able  to  contribute  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
services  they  require. 


X.  THE  PERCY  PROPOSAL 

A  progressive  homeownershlp  program  was 
recently  advanced  by  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  o"t  Illinois.  "  On  April  20.  1967  1  he  In- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  entitled  the 
"National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act."  "'  Cosponsored  by  thlrty-slx  Repub- 
lican Senators,  the  bill  is  designed  to  make 
ownership  housing  available  to  low-  and 
middle-income  lamllles.  '  To  this  end.  the 
bill  would  create  a  national  nonprofit  cor- 
poration with  the  authority  to  issue  two  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  federally-guaranteed 
debentures.  The  funds  raised  would  be 
loaned  to  local  'eligible  borrowers.""  i.e.,  non- 
profit corporations  or  organizations.  In  turn, 
the  local  agency  would  rehabilitate  or  con- 
struct housing  and  sell  it  to  the  occupants. 
When  appropriate,  an  interest  subsidy  of  ap- 
proximately four  percent  would  be  given  to 
the  purchaser. 

After  a  four-month  study.  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  recently 
issued  an  eight-page  statement  analyzing 
Senator  Percy's  jiroposal  ■■  He  obsprved  that 
there  has  already  been  developed  a  method 
of  achieving  .  the  home  ownership  .nbjec- 
tlves  of  the  |  Percy  |  proposal. '" ''  The  Sulli- 
van Amendment.  Section  "221  (hi  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  '-  provides  for  the  in- 
.surance  ol  mortgages  to  finance  rehabilita- 
tion and  sale  to  low-income  mortgagor.'^.  The 
term  of  each  mortgage  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  interest  rate  will 
be  not  lower  than  three  percent.  ' 

Although  Secretary  Weaver  has  asserted 
that  this  section  meets  the  'home  owner- 
ship ob.lectlves'"  of  the  Percy  plan,  his  de- 
partment has  ruled  that  section  221  ihi  does 
not  apply  to  multiple  dwellings."-  Also.  Sec- 
retary Weaver  has  stated  that  the  Interest 
subsidy  provision  In  the  Percy  legislation 
"provides  a  wholly  Inadequate  subsidy  to 
the  low-income  home  buyer  at  an  Incalcu- 
lable total  cost  to  the  taxpayer";  ■'"  and  yet 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Is  fixed  by  statute.'"" 
Moreover,  an  interest  subsidy  Is  the  cheap- 
est type  of  subsidy  known.  For  example,  as- 
sume that  a  housing  program  Involves  five 
billion  dollars  in  capital  expendltiu-e  and 
that  all  the  mortgages  require  a  total  Interest 
subsidy,  i.e..  no  interest  is  actually  paid  by 
the  mortgagor.  Based  on  a  four  percent  gov- 
ernment borrowing  rate,  the  annual  cost  to 
taxpayers  would  be  200   million  dollars.'" 

The  flexibility  of  an  Interest  subsidy  in 
conjunction  with  a  program  of  long-term 
mortgages  1 75  or  100  years  1  could  provide 
new  and  imaginative  housing  to  every  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population.  Since  the 
building  will  likely  last  that  long,  there  is  no 
reason  the  mortgage  should  not  also.  The 
condominium  program  proposed  herein  does 
not  entail  an  interest  subsidy,  but  if  such  a 
subsidy  could  be  obtained,  housing  could 
be  made  available  to  very  low-income  1am- 

llles.  .      ^, 

The  Percy  legislation  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  to  "seek 
to  arrange'  equity  insurance  wtih  private 
companies  to  cover  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment that  may  strike  a  homeowner.  A  related 
proposal,  recommending  direct  federal  equity 
insurance  was  submitted  to  Secretary 
Weaver's  predecessor  department  in  1963  by 
ChirleE  Abrams.  The  proposal  was  rejected 
because  of  the  "administrative  ccst"  involved. 
Mr.  Abrams  has  written:  "It  is  clear  that  the 
real  obstacle  is  not  the  administrative  cast 
but  FHA's  traditional  .^version  to  innovation 
and  to  the  assumption  of  social  func- 
tions." '" 


Secretary   Weaver  characterizes  the   Percy 
proposal  as  "hopelessly  naive": 

"The  propoi=al  to  develop  insurance  to  pro- 
tect the  inirch.iser  .igalnst  inability  to  make 
the  mortgage  p.iyment  because  0;  disability, 
iir  unemployment,  is  hopelessly  naive  There 
is  little  hope  that  private  Insurance  com- 
p.inles.  without  substantial  .subsidy,  can  pro- 
vide the  insurance  needed  at  acceptable 
rales."    '' 

If  private  insurance  companies  will  not 
provide  this  needed  protection,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  return  to  the  Abrams  proposal 
of  direct  lederal  insurance.  Secretary  Weaver, 
however,  has  given  no  indication  lh.it  his 
department  will  support  an  effort  to  provide 
this  sensible  and  humane  insurance. 

The   central    tact    ot    any    homeownershlp 
profjram  is  the  monthly  cost  to  the  (Kcupant 
Secretary  Weaver  has  .staled  that    while  well- 
intentioned"  the  Percy  proposal  demonstrales 
"little  real  undersUtiiding  of  the  problems  i>t 
producing     housing     within     the     economic 
means  01   poor  peoi)le."    '     The  Secretary  de- 
.scrlbes    the    Percy    plan    as      totally    lui.sup- 
ported  bv  any  factual  analyses  '  and  based 
on    a    "bewildering    maze    of    linancial    jug- 
gling." "'   Tills  crlllclsm   of    Senator   Percy's 
plan   would    lead   one    to   ."xpect    both    clear 
and  KUbstantiaied  cost  :inalysls  Irom  .Secre- 
tary   Weaver.    In    lact    his   cost   analysis   as- 
simies    that    the   National    Home   Ownership 
Poundatlon  would   have   to  pay  close  to  .six 
percent   for  its  lederally-guaranteed  deben- 
tures Though  this  may  be  true  in  the  current 
market    the    experience   ol    PNMA    indicates 
that  a   rate  of   five  or    nve-and-one-quarter 
percent  is  more  common       Secretary  Weaver 
.ussumes  a  typical   acquisition  :ind   rehabili- 
tation cost  of  5.12.500  and  a  maintenance  cost 
(taxes,  repairs,  fuel)    ol   *53  49  per  unit   per 
month.""  In  view  of  the  New  York  experience, 
where   costs    are    the    highest    m    the   coun- 
try  '    the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  cost 
seems  nnredUstlcally  high.  '    A  more  reason- 
able  estimate   of    maintenance   costs    is    be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  dollars  per  unit  per 
month  '■  Secretary  Weaver  a.ssumes  a  mort- 
gage term  of  thirtv  ycrt:  but  nothing  in  the 
Percy    proposal    requires    this    term,    .md    a 
forty-   or  fifty-year  term  may  be  appropri- 
ate In  any  event,  the  length  of  the  mortgage 
would    be    determined    by    the    '"Board."''™ 
Finally,   the  Secretary  assumes  that  a  low- 
income    family    will    spend    no    more    than 
twenty-five  percent  of  its  income  for  housing. 
As  of  1961.  however,  the  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  show  a  national  average  of  29.5  per- 
cent and  a  New  York  average  of  30.8  percent 
of  income  expended  on  housing.'  Further, 
these  average  figures  do  not  accurately  refiect 
the  housing  expenditures  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies, who  usually  pay  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  incomes  for  housing  than  do  middle- 
income  families.  In  fact,  the  1960  Census  of 
Housing  showed  twenty  percent  of   the  na- 
tion's renter  families  paying  thirty- five  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  gross  Income  for  rent.  - 
Based  on  the  above  assumptions.  .Secretary 
Weaver   constructs   a  hypothetical   monthly 
cost   under    the   Percy   plan   of    :i,]32.50    per 
month  without  an  interest  subsidy  and  *100 
per  month  with  a  four-and-one-quarter  per- 
cent interest  subsidy.  These  are  computed  by 
adding  a  monthly  amortization  of  »79.01    la 
slx-and-one-half  percent  mortgage  on  $12,500 
over  a  thlrtv-vear  term  1    to  a  maintenance 
figure  of  $53.49.  Prom  this  construction,  the 
Secretary  concludes  that   the  Percy  legisla- 
tion is  Inadequate  and  costly.'  -' 

A  more  realistic  set  of  assumptions  is  as 
follows:  if»  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  will  pay  five  or  five-and-one- 
quarter  percent  on  its  debentures;  "'  i2i 
the  rehabilitation  and  acquisition  cost  will  be 
no  higher  than  $10,000  per  unit:  (3i  the 
maintenance  cost  will  be  no  higher  than 
thirty  dollars  per  unit  per  month;  and  1 -J  1 
the  term  of  the  mortgage  can  be  forty  or  fifty 
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years,  and  perhaps  longer  On  the  basis  of 
a  no-Interest  subsidy  and  an  NHOF  borrow- 
ing rate  of  five  percent,  a  $10,000  mortgage 
would  be  granted  for  a  forty-year  term  at  a 
flve-and-one-half  jjercent  interest  rate.  The 
amortization  cost  will  be  $51.58  per  month 
and  the  total  monthly  payment  about  eighty- 
one  dollars  Even  with  Secretary  Weaver's 
high  maintenance  estimate  of  853  49.  the 
total  monthly  cost  would  be  about  $105. 

With  a  full  four-and-one-quarter  percent 
Interest  subsidy  and  a  thirty-year  term,  the 
monthly  amortizatlop  cost  would  be  $33.33. '■ 
With  a  thirty-dollar  per  month  maintenance 
►•xpense.  the  total  monthly  cost  would  be 
*33  33.  Based  on  Secretary  Weaver's  mainte- 
nance estimate,  the  total  monthly  cost  would 
be  $86  82.  If.  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  estimate,  a  family  spends  thirty 
percent  of  its  gross  income  on  housing,  this 
would  provide  housing  for  persons  earning 
(3.250  a  year.  This  Is  substantially  below  the 
$4,800  a  year  that  Secretary  Weaver  indicated 
would  be  neces.sary  under  Senator  Percy's 
legislation    •' 

In  terms  of  New  York's  housing  problems, 
however,  the  Percy  program  would  be  severely 
undercapitalized.  The  program  would  be 
capitalized  at  two  billion  dollars,  with  no 
more  than  twelve-and-one-half  percent,  or 
$250  million,  going  to  any  one  state.'"'  The 
authcr'5  essential  disagreement  with  the 
Percy  proposal,  however,  stems  from  the  belief 
that  no  legislation  is  needed. 

XI.    THE    KENNEDY    PLAN 

Senator  Robert  P  Kennedy  of  New  York 
has  introduced  legislation  entitled  "Urban 
Housing  Development  Act  of  1967  ''■'■"  His  pro- 
posal Involves  a  combination  of  tax  Incen- 
tives and  low-interest  mortgages  designed  to 
enlist  the  "energies  and  resources  of  private 
enterprise "  "  in  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  low-income  housing  In  "urban  pov- 
erty areas  '  "  The  pl.Tn  is  intended  to  produce 
rentals  between  $70  and  SlOO  per  month 
and  to  return  to  investors  a  yield  of  between 
thirteen  and  fifteen  percent  per  year.""  No 
family  whose  adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 
fS.OOO  is  eligible  for  an  apartment. "'-  The 
1960  Census  for  New  York  City  showed  1.136- 
000  households,  out  of  a  total  of  2.655.000. 
earning  in  ?xcess  of  $6,000  Households  earn- 
ing between  36.000  and  $10,000  numbered 
728.000."^  The  low-mterest  mortgage  aspect 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  orogram  provides  for 
fifty-year  mortgages  at  a  two  percent  interest 
rate,  granted  through  the  special  assistance 
function  of  the  PNMA.  The  bill  authorizes 
PNMA  to  purchase  or  make  commitments 
for  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  mortgages 
over  a  six-year  period  '"< 

Among  the  proposed  tax  incentives  are  an 
Investment  credit.''"-'  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion.' 'restoration"  of  basis,"  addition  to 
depreciable  basis  of  demolition  and  site  im- 
provement costs  and  the  absence  of  any 
salvage  value  for  the  building.'**  and  avail- 
ability of  Siibchapter  S  treatment  to  a  cor- 
poration having  corporate  shareholders"* 
These  provisions,  of  course,  will  only  be  help- 
ful to  taxpayers  who  have  substantial  Income 
and  tax  liability  from  other  sources.  The  pro- 
visions will  not  benefit  organizations  whose 
income  is  exempt  in  any  event,  such  as  foun- 
dations, pension  trusts,  and  churches.''" 

The  Senator's  proposals  for  federal  subsidy 
by  way  of  tax  incentives  raise  several  prob- 
lems. Initially,  the  special  preferences  pro- 
posed compromise  the  principles  of  tax  re- 
form. '  Also,  the  permission  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  a  shareholder  of  a  Subchapter  S 
corporation  would  create  a  virtually  tax  ex- 
empt class  of  Income.  Subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions do  not  pay  the  corporate  tax.  "  but  the 
shareholders  of  such  a  corporation  include  :n 
their  gross  income  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  corporation's  income.'"'  This  amount 
"shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  distributed 
as  a  dividend."  '*  Consequently,  if  a  corjxira- 
tion  qualifies  as  a  shareholder  of  a  Subchap- 
ter S  corporation,  it  will  be  permitted  the 


eighty-five  percent  dividends-received  deduc- 
tion allowed  corporations  under  section 
243. ■"•  The  Senator's  proposal,  therefore,  re- 
sults in  an  effective  tax  rate  of  7.2  percent.- -J 
The  usual  requirement  that  a  Subchapter  S 
corporation  shareholder  be  an  individual  '" 
reveals  Congress's  intent  to  avoid  creation  of 
such  tax  havens. 

Although  the  immediate  social  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  Kennedy  proposal  may  over- 
ride the  tax  inequities  created,  the  long  range 
results  of  the  program  seem  more  doubtful. 
In  effect,  the  heavy  subsidies  will  solidify  the 
present  landlord-tenant  system  by  boosting 
landlords'  profits.  Since  the  market  value  of 
buildings  will  rise,  acquisition  costs  for  con- 
dominium programs  will  increase;  and  since 
such  programs  have  no  income,  they  will  not 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  Kennedy  tax  incen- 
tives. The  condominium  system,  offering  the 
great  social  values  inherent  in  homeowner- 
ship,  will  thus  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  the  rental  system.'-' 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  wasteful  for  a  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  program  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  human  desire  to  own  a  home. 
Direct  purchase,  strict  housing  code  en- 
forcement, tax  foreclosures,  and  an  aggres- 
sive emergency  repair  program  can  make  a 
large  number  of  buildings  available  for  ac- 
quisition by  nonprofit  organizations,  which. 
In  turn,  can  rehabilitate  the  buildings  and 
Institute  the  condominium  system  ."Addi- 
tionally, in  Lhe  program's  middle-income 
phase,  buildings  might  be  purchased  directly 
from  their  present  owners;  even  new  con- 
struction would  be  possible.  In  light  of 
present  property  values,  costs,  and  financing, 
the  resulting  system  of  individual  home- 
ownership  would  not  require  higher  month- 
ly payments  from  unit  owners  than  does 
the  present  tenancy  system. 

In  both  the  low-  and  middle-income 
phases  of  the  program.  Income  restrictions 
on  eligible  occupants  would  be  unnecessary, 
since  there  would  be  no  government  subsidy. 
The  tax  base,  upon  which  all  citizens  must 
rely  for  essential  services,  would  be  main- 
tained. Finally,  this  housing  reform  can  be 
accomplished  without  new  expense  to  the 
government  and  without  legislation  other 
than  that  which  has  been  enacted  and  is 
waiting  for  use. 

FOOTNOTES 

^  General  Counsel.  Department  of  Build- 
ings. City  of  New  York.  A.B.  1956,  Princeton 
University;  LL  B.  1959.  University  of  Virginia. 
The  views  expressed  here  are  those  of  the 
authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those 
of  the  Department  of  Buildings.  Grateful  ac- 
knowledgement is  expressed  to  George  J.  Cas- 
tralaro.  Jacques  L.  Debrot,  Charles  G.  Moerd- 
ler.  and  William  J.  Diamond. 

t  Assistant  Counsel,  Department  of  Build- 
ings, City  of  New  York,  A.B.  1961,  Brooklyn 


College;  LL  B  1966,  New  York  University; 
Dip.  Law  1966,  Cambridge  University. 

•Third-year  student.  New  York  Unlversltv 
School  of  Law.  B.A.  1965,  M.A.  1967,  Colum'- 
bla  University. 

'  New  York  City  has  experienced  a  popula- 
tion upheaval  recently.  Between  1950  und 
1960.  Negro  population  increased  bv  more 
than  47  7-;  i  360.566),  and  Puerto  Rican  jxip- 
ulatlon  by  148.7'^r  (366.268).  Meanwhile,  the 
white  population  made  a  mass  exodu.<!  ii- 
238.738).  N.Y.  Crrv  Dep't  or  Commerce  &: 
Indus.  Dev.,  1964  Statistical  Gotde  for  New 
York  City  16. 

■Eg.,  real  estate  and  sales  taxes.  See  noie 
14  infra. 

■  In  New  York  Citv,  about  78';  of  all  livinc 
units,  or  2,078,000  units,  are  renter-occupied 
NY.  City  Committee  on  Housing  Statistics, 
Housing  Statistics  Handbook  12-13  (1966i 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Housing  Statistics 
Handbook  1.  Several  other  cities  have  com- 
parable rates  of  renter  occupation.  See  Et- 

REAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.  U.S.  DEP'T  OF  COMMERf  F  , 

Census  of  Housing:  1960.  Fin.al  Report  HC 
(1)-1,  United  States  Summary,  table  18.  pp. 
1-127  to  1-153  [hereinafter  cited  as  1960 
Census  op  Housing,  United  States  Si'm- 
mary). 

•  For  a  history  of  New  York  City's  builcili.t' 
and  housing  laws  from  1647  to  the  preseiu 
see  1966  NY,  Citt  Dep't  of  Bldgs.  Ann.  Rep 
5-9 

'  Grad  &  Gribetz.  Housing  Code  Enforce- 
ment: Sanctions  and  Remedies,  66  Colum 
L.  Rev.  1254.  1290  (1966). 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  term 
"low  income"  Is  used  to  mean  income  be- 
tween poverty  levels  and  $7,000  per  year.  The 
term  "middle  Income"  is  used  to  mean  in- 
come between  .57.000  and  520,000  per  year 
The  government  defines  poverty  levels  on  i 
sliding  scale  taking  into  account  family  f-iye 
number  of  children,  and  farm-nonfarm  resi- 
dence. For  1966  incomes  the  poverty  level  for 
nonfarm  residents  ranges  between  $1..560 
(for  a  woman  65  years  or  older  living  alone i 
and  $5,440  (for  a  family  of  7  or  more  per- 
sons) .  For  a  nonfarm  family  of  4  the  poverf. 
level  is  defined  as  $3,300  Bureau  of  Lae.r 
Statistics,  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor.  &  Burea' 
OF  THE  Census.  U.S.  Dep't  of  Commerce 
Social  and  Economic  Conditions  of  Necrofs 
IN  the  United  States  22  i  BLS  Rep.  No.  332. 
Current  Population  Rep  .  ser.  P-23.  No.  24. 
Oct.  1967);  sec  Hearings  on  Housing  Legisla- 
tion of  1967  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Comrr 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  90th  Cong.,  Is: 
Sess.  534  (1967)  i  remarks  of  Senator  Percvi; 
N.Y.  -nmes.   Aug.    15.   1967.   at  20,  col.  3.' 

"NY.  Citt  Community  Renewal  Program 
New  York  Ctty's  Renewal  Strategy '1965, 
at  18  (based  on  the  1960  Census  of  Hous- 
ing). .\s  of  1960,  the  number  of  units  in  dif- 
ferent rent  ranges  was  as  follows  (rent.ii 
figure  Includes  utilities  paid  for  by  renter)  : 
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i:;i: 


Rooms  in  unit 

to  to  {49 

$50  to  $79 

$50  to  $119 

$120  or  more 

1 

61.000 
125.000 
126.000 

11,000 

67.000 
390. 000 
434. 000 

67. 000 

32.000 
237.000 
246.000 

53,000 

15.  COO 
103.000 
127.000 

39, 000 

2  to  3 

4  to  5... 

6  or  more 

Source;  1960  Census  ot  Housing.  U.S.  summary,  supra  note  3,  at  XLII 


-  Per-unit  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment. 

"  See  p  384  infra  for  monthly  mortgage  and 
amortization  tables. 

'See  pp.  387-89  infra  for  an  analysis  of 
maintenance  costs. 

'•  Recent  Census  Bureau  statistics  report  a 
poverty  jxipulation  of  15 '"^  or  29.7  million 
people.  N.Y.  Times,  Aug.  15.  1967.  at  20,  col. 
3.  Michael  Harrington's  analysis  of  past  gov- 
ernment statistics  indicates  a  tendency  to 
underestimate  the  amount  of  actual  poverty. 
M.  Harrington.  The  Other  America,  app. 
(1962). 


'-See  p  396  infra. 

"  C.  Abrams,  Man's  Struggle  for  Shelter  in 
an  Urbanizing  World  221  ( 1964) , 

'  The  city  receives  economic  benefits  if  the 
middle-income  group  stays,  since  that  group 
is  the  most  significant  source  of  tax  revenues. 
This  is  particularly  Important  now.  when 
cities,  having  extended  regressive  taxes  such 
as  real  estate  and  sales  about  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  seem  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. An  official  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  has  re- 
cently stated,  ""[llfs  nothing  new  but  there 
doesnt  appear  to  be  much  hope  for  the  mid- 


dle class  in  Manhattan"  NY.  Times.  July  31, 
1967,  at  36,  col.  8.  The  authors  disagree. 

For  a  thorough  Investigation  of  this  and 
other  urban  problems,  see  Hearings  on  Fed- 
eral Hole  in  Urban  Affairs  Before  the  Sub- 
comm. on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Gov't  Operations.  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966),  and  90th  Cong,.  1st 
Sess.  (1967)  | hereinafter  cited  as  Executive 
Reorganization  Hearings}.  On  January  23. 
1967.  Senator  RlbicofT.  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, discussed  the  1966  hearings  in  a 
comprehensive  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 
113  Cong.  Rec.  S709-22  (dally  ed  Jan.  23. 
1967).  The  Senator  observed  that  the  "truly 
overlooked  individual  in  our  housing  market 
is  the  $5,000  to  $8,000  wage  earner."  Id  at 
S714.  He  recommended  homeownershlp  legi.s- 
latlon  designed  to  offer  this  group  "an  im- 
portant choice  .  .  .  either  to  rent  or  to  own 
in  decency  and  dignity."  Id. 

-■■  A  unit  owner  Is  permitted  to  deduct  real 
estate  taxes  (Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1964,  §  164) 
and  interest  {id.  §  163).  Additional  benefits 
are  nonrecognltion  of  gain  on  sale  or  ex- 
change of  principal  residence  {id.  i  1034)  and 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  gain  from 
sale  or  exchange  of  principal  residence  of  in- 
dividual who  has  attained  age  65  {id.  §  121). 

:■' Taper.  Profiles.  The  New  Yorker.  Feb.  4, 
1967,  at  89  (Interview  with  Charles  .^brams) . 
On  October  28.  1785.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  James  Madison; 

lljt  Is  not  too  soon  to  provide  by  every 
possible  means  that  as  few  as  possible  shall 
be  without  a  little  portion  of  land.  The  small 
landholders  are  the  most  precious  part  of  the 
state  (The  Life  and  Selected  Writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  390  (Koch  &  Peden  eds. 
1944).) 

'"  Housing  Statistics  Handbook,  supra  note 
3.  at  2. 

■Id.  at  14-15. 

'  Id.  at  14. 

■"'The  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.,  a  construction  in- 
formation service  of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc..  has 
projected  that  apartment  construction  will 
coiiiprise  40';  of  all  housing  built  In  1975. 
Engineering  News-Record.  Nov.  9.  1967,  at  74. 

■^Walbran.  CondomiJiium:  Its  Economic 
Functions.  30  Mo    L.  Rev.  531.  532-33  (1965). 

-  H.  VoGEL,  The  Co-Op  Apartment  58 
(I960). 

-  .'V  peculiar  form  of  cooperative  has  grown 
up  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mitchell-Lama  Act.  NY.  Priv  Hous.  Fin. 
Law  s§  10-37  (McKinney  1962.  Supp.  1967). 
Contrary  to  the  sales  literature,  a  Mitchell- 
Lama  cooperative  is  more  properly  categor- 
ized as  rental  rather  than  ownership  housing. 
This  type  of  "moderate  income"  cooperative 
contains  most  of  the  risks  of  ownership  but 
none  of  the  usual  attrtbtites.  Substantial 
down  payments  are  required.  Masaryk  Tow- 
ers, for  example,  requires  a  $2,700  down  pav- 
men  for  a  2-bedroom  apartment  Monthly 
carrying  charges  may  be  increased  without 
the  approval  of  the  cooperators.  upon  the 
consent  of  the  supervising  governmental 
agency.  If  a  cooperator's  income  rises  above 
permitted  levels  he  must  leave  the  building. 
N.Y.  Priv.  Hous.  Fin.  Law  S  31(3)  (McKinney 
1962).  Significantly,  there  is  no  protection 
igainst  the  risk  of  foreclosure.  Since  the 
mortgagee  is  a  state  agency,  foreclosure  may 
be  unUkely;  but  it  is  certainly  possible.  A  co- 
operator's  return  on  a  sale  of  his  stock  may 
not  exceed  the  face  amount  of  his  original 
equltv.  NY.  cnty  Housing  &  Redev.  Bd.  Rules 
&  Regulations,  art.  XII.  5  1;  N.Y.  State  Di- 
vision of  Housing  <t  Community  Renewal, 
Form  of  By-Laws,  at  8,  His  return  is  similarly 
limited  on  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation. 
N.Y.  Priv.  Hous.  Fin.  Law  S§  35.  36  (McKin- 
ney 1962.  Supp.  1967).  These  sections  do  not 
(describe  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of  a 
project  aided  by  a  state  loan  made  after  May 
:,  1959.  It  Is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  co- 
I'perator's  return  could  exceed  his  equity  in 
this  situation.  But  in  view  of  the  general 
pattern  of  the  law  this  Is  unlikely. 


Mitchell-Lama  projects  are  exempted  from 
the  full  disclosure  requirements  of  the  New 
York  securities  registration  statutes.  N.Y. 
Gen.  Bus.  Law  §352-e(l)(a)  (McKinney 
Supp.  1967)  . 

Since  Congress  intended  to  treat  tenants 
ot  cooperatives  on  a  par  with  homeowners, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Mlt<?hell-Lama 
cooperative  raises  doubts  concerning  the  ap- 
plicability of  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  S  216, 
which  permits  a  tenant-shareholder  to  de- 
duct his  proportionate  share  of  real  estate 
taxes  and  Interest  paid  by  the  corporation. 
Similar  questions  are  raised  concerning  the 
availability  of  a  ?  1034(f)  (nonrecognltion  of 
gain  on  sale  or  exchange  of  principal  resi- 
dence) and  S  121(d)(3)  (exclusion  from 
gross  Income  of  gain  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  princtpitl  residence  of  Individual  who  has 
attained  age  ''5) . 

■' Me?norandum  of  the  Joint  Legtsiatii'e 
Covim  on  Housing  and  Urban  Dev..  McKin- 
ney's  Session   Laws   1839    (1964). 

-  NY    Real  Prop.  Law  s  339-n   (McKinney 
Supp.  1967). 
-■'Id.  5  339-u. 
-Id.   i  339-v. 
-Id.  §339-J. 

-■"III.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  30,  $318.1  (Smith- 
Hurd  Supp.  1966). 

'Ramsey.  Condominium — .4nd  the  Illinois 
Condominium  Property  Act.  Chicago  Title 
fc  Trust  Co.  Lawyers'  Supp.,  July  1963.  ad- 
dendum. 

•  See  pp.  391-98  &  notes  124-52  infra. 
*-'  For  a  history  of  the  concept  of  the  condo- 
minium, see  Cribbet.  Condominium^ Home 
Oicve'-ship  for  the  Megalopolis.  61  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  1207,  1210-14  (1963);  Note,  The  FHA 
Condominium :  A  Basic  Coinparison  irith  the 
FHA  Cooperative.  ;n  Geo.  Wash.  L,  Rev.  1014, 
1015  (1963).  For  a  detailed  comparison  of 
cooperatives  and  condominiums,  see  Com- 
ment, Communitt/  Apartments:  Condomin- 
ium or  Stock  Cooperative? .  50  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
299   (1962). 

See  generally  Committfe  riN  Real  Property 
Law.  NY.  City  Bar  .\ss'n.  Symposium  on 
THE  Practical  Proulems  of  Condominium 
(1964);  Symposium.  The  Condominium.  14 
Hastings  L.J.  189  (1963);  Berger.  Condo- 
minium  Primer  for  Fiduciaries.  104  Trusts  A: 
Estates  21  (1965);  Berger,  Cmidominium: 
Shelter  on  a  Statutory  Foundation.  63  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  987  (1963);  Boyer  fc  Spiegel,  Land  Use 
Control:  Preemptions.  Perpetuities  and  Simi- 
lar Restraints.  20  U,  Miami  L.  Rev.  148 
(1965);  Renin.  Condominium:  A  Survey  of 
Legal  Problems  and  Proposed  Legislation. 
17  U.  Miama  L.  Rev.  145  ( 1962  i ;  Kerr.  Condo- 
minimum — Statutory  Implementation.  38  St. 
John's  L.  Rev.  l  (1963);  McCaughan,  The 
Florida  Condominium  Act  Applied,  17  U.  Fla. 
L.  Rev.  1  (1964);  Moller,  The  Condominiu7n 
Confronts  the  Rule  Against  Perprtuitia. 
10  N.Y.L.F.  377  (1964);  Rohan,  Condominimn 
Hovsing:  A  Piirchaser's  Perspective.  17  Stan. 
L.  Rev.  842  (1965);  Rohan.  Disruption  of  the 
Condominium  Venture:  The  Problems  of 
Casualty  Loss  and  Insurance,  64  Colum.  L. 
Rev.  1045  (1964);  Rohan.  Drafting  Condo- 
minium Instruments:  Provisions  for  Destruc- 
tion, Obsolescence  and  Eminent  Domain, 
65  Colum.  L.  Rev.  593  (1965);  Ross,  Con- 
dominium in  California — The  Verrje  of  an 
Era,  36  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  351  (1963);  Schwartz, 
Condominium:  A  Hybrid  Castle  in  the  Sky, 
44  B.U.L.  Rev.  137  (1964);  Welfeld,  The  Con- 
dominium and  Median-Income  Housing,  31 
Fordham  L.  Rev.  457  (1963);  Wlsner,  Fi- 
nancing the  Condominium  in  New  York:  The 
Conventional  Mortgage.  31  .\lbant  L.J.  32 
(1967);  Note,  Condominium — A  Compara- 
tive Analysis  of  Condominium  Statutes.  13 
DePaltl  L.  Rev.  Ill  (1963);  77  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
777    (1964). 

For  ft  discussion  of  the  tax  aspect  of  con- 
dominiums, see  Anderson,  Tax  Aspects  of 
Cooperatives  and  Condominium  Housing, 
N.Y.U.  25th  Inst,  on  Fed.  Tax  79  (1967); 
Armstrong    ic    Collins,    Ccmdominium — The 


Magic  in  a  Word.  U.  So.  Cal.  1964  Tax  Inst. 
667;  Note.  The  FHA  Condominium:  A  Basic 
Comparison  with  the  FHA  Cooperative.  31 
Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  1014  (1962);  Note,  Coii- 
dominium-  Tax  Aspects  of  Ownership.  18 
Vand.L  Rev.  1832  (1965). 

'NY.  City  Dep't  of  Bldgs..  Report  on  Va- 
cant Buildings.  Sept.  1966,  at  1. 

'NY  City  Dep't  of  Bldgs..  Weekly  Report 
on  the  Unsafe  Buildings  Division,  Oct  30. 
1967. 

-This  large  number  of  vacant  ap.irlmcnis 
has  given  ri.':e  to  a  substantial  squatter  prob- 
lem. For  a  discussion  of  the  squatter  prob- 
lem in  Paklstiin.  the  Philippines.  Venezuela, 
and  Jamaica,  see  C.  Abrams.  supra  note  13. 
at  14-21. 

"Many  of  these  buildings  adjoin  utie  un- 
other.  In  fact,  in  a  study  of  the  3  bor^iuglis 
of  Manhatt.in.  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.  :i40  faich 
sites  were  found  to  exist.  In  Manhattan 
alone,  40  of  these  sites  include  3  f<r  more 
adj(jlnlng  vacant  buildings.  NY  Citv  Dep't 
of  Bldgs  .  Report  on  Vacant  Buildings.  .Sept 
1966,  at  14-15. 

■'In  testimony  before  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1966.  Ruildmi;.-,  Ctim- 
mlsfiloner  Charles  G.  Moerdler  .sungested  .i 
solution  to  the  abandoned  buildings  prob- 
lem: 

"Now,  the  threat  has  been  made  time  and 
again  when  everyone  ever  talks  in  tlsls  area, 
that  I.indlords  are  going  to  walk  away  Irom 
buildings.  I  suggest  to  you  those  wh.o  walk 
away  from  buildings,  the  public  Is  well  rid 
of  them.  1  suggest  to  you  further  that  when 
that  occurs  an  easy  answer  is  available  and 
it  Is  an  answer  which  we  in  New  Yrrk  are 
only  Just  now  beginning  to  explore  .<nd  It 
is  the  so-called  tenant  cooperative. 

"Now.  here  once  the  repair  is  affected  by 
Government  It  can  sue  the  landlord  for  the 
cost  of  the  repair,  foreclose  on  its  lien,  or, 
where  appropriate,  sell  the  building  to  the 
tenants  on  a  rcxjperative  basis  so  that  they 
can  thereafter  manage  the  building  and  keep 
It  in  good  repair  This  latter  concept  of  re- 
li.irnlng  otherwise  unclalniuble  buildings  to 
the  tenants  not  only  has  the  advantage  of 
Ijrovldlng  for  some  means  of  recompense  for 
government,  but  more  importantly  it  pro- 
vides some  measure  of  assurance  the  build- 
ing will  thereafter  be  kept  In  a  gorxi  state  of 
repair,  the  tenants  will  have  a  stake  In  the 
building  and  that  stake  will  certainly  be 
preserved  and  protected, 

"I  should  also  add  that  the  proposal  for 
tenant  cooperatives  will  also  have  ever-in- 
creasing attraction  as  a  solution  to  problems 
In  those  areas  where  unscrupulous  or  inept 
landlords  finally  are  forced  to  abandon  their 
parasitic  existence,  leaving  a  legacy  of  rav- 
.xged  and  abused  but  otherwise  .'tructurally 
sound  buildings.  This  approach  will  provide 
a  vehicle  for  the  redemption  of  such  struc- 
tures " 

Hearings  on  Housing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Senate  Comm  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  340 
(1966). 

"•  Figures  are  not  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  concerning  the  number 
of  buildings  in  tax  arrears  A  rifforous  en- 
forcement effort  would  probably  result  In  the 
availability  of  a  large  pool  of  bulldlnes 

»' New  York.  NY..  Administrative  Code 
55D17-1  0  et  seq  (1963)  provide  for  In  rem 
foreclosure  of  the  city's  tax  liens  that  have 
been  due  and  unpaid  for  a  period  of  4  years 
The  Director  of  Finance  from  time  to  time 
files  with  the  County  Clerk  a  list  of  all  par- 
cels on  which  taxes  have  not  been  paid  for  4 
years  or  longer.  Upon  this  filing  and  other  re- 
quired filings,  the  Director  of  Finance  pub- 
lishes in  statutory  form  a  notice  to  all  per- 
sons claiming  an  Interest  In  the  parcels,  and 
statef  that  a  certified  list  of  delinquent  taxes 
is  open  to  public  Inspection  to  a  date  certain 
(the  last  date  for  icdemptlon)  and  that  any 
person  claiming  an  Interest  must  file  an  an- 
swer not  later  than  20  days  after  the  last  date 
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for  redemption  Notice  by  mall  Is  required 
only  for  persons  who  are  of  record  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  Finance  Mortgages  and 
other  lienors  receive  mall  notice  only  If  they 
have  filed  with  the  Director  The  supreme 
court  Is  given  pKswer  to  direct  a  sale  at  public 
auction  held  by  the  Director  of  Finance.  Id.  i 
D17-12  0(a).  Where  no  answer  Is  Interposed, 
the  'court  shall  make  a  final  Judgment 
awarding  to  the  city  the  possession  "  of  the 
parcel  ID  5  D17-12  bid  )  In  such  case,  how- 
ever the  city  can  petition  the  court  to  direct 
a  sale  at  public  auction  Following  the  sale, 
the  purchaser  would  be  given  a  deed  convey- 
ing title  in  free  simple  absolute,  free  and 
clear  of  any  encumbrances  Id  Svich  a  deed 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  all  proceedings 
leading  to  it  are  proper  This  presumption 
becomes  conclusive  2  years  after  recording. 
Id   i  D17-120iei 

•  Traditional  enforcement  of  housing  vio- 
lations has  been  premised  upon  the  use  of 
criminal  sanctions  imposed  by  courts  Drir- 
ing  1966.  the  housing  division  of  the  Build- 
ings Department  brought  26.046  new  criminal 
cases  to  court  resulting  in  an  average  fine 
of  $14  58  per  case  1966  N.Y.  City  Dept  op 
Bldcs.  Ann  Rep  245  Since  a  typical  case 
Involves  between  20  and  50  violations,  the 
average  per-violation  fine  is  well  under  $1  00. 
Quite'obviously.  it  is  cheaper  for  a  landlord 
to  pay  the  fine  than  make  the  repair;  the  fine 
is  viewed  simply  as  an  additional  cost  of 
doing  business. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  this  situation,  the 
draftsmen  of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  the  power  to  perform 
repairs  directly  and  recoup  its  expenses.  N.Y. 
Mult  Dwell.  Law  5  309  iMcKlnney  1946. 
Supp  1967).  The  problem  and  its  solution 
were  described  as  follows 

"In  connection  with  departmental  author- 
ity, however,  the  Commission  has  been  forced 
to  observe  the  virtual  breakdown  in  the  en- 
forcement by  city  magistrates  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Law.  The  practice  of  frequently 
adjourning  cases  Involving  violations,  freely 
discharging  or  suspending  sentence,  and  of 
imposing  negligible  fines  in  the  trifling  num- 
ber of  cuses  in  which  any  penalty  whatever 
is  imposed  was  noted  in  the  earlier  report 
of  this  Commission  and  continued  down  to 
the  December  hearings  where  vigorous  public 
protest  was  made.  In  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
magistrates'  courts  as  far  as  possible  of  a 
responsib.Uty  with  which  they  have  been 
unsympathetic,  the  Commission  In  the  pro- 
posed la'w  gives  the  enforcing  department 
(primarily  the  tenement  house  department 
in  the  City  of  New  Ifork  i  power  ...  to  make 
the  required  repairs  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  his  property."  (Temporary  Comm'n 
To  Examine  &  Revise  the  Tenement  House 
Law.  Report  to  the  Legislature.  1929  Leg.  Doc. 
No.  54.  at  5. . 

In  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  drafts- 
men, the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  provides 
lor  an  emergency  repair  program  largely  self- 
sustaining  and  independent  of  the  judiciary. 
A  revolving  fund  to  finance  the  program  is 
authorized,  to  replenish  itself  out  of  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  recovered.  N.Y.  Mult. 
Dwell.  Law  5  304(5)  (McKlnney  Supp. 
1967).  The  department  is  given  the  power  to 
repair  dangerous  and  nondangerous  viola- 
tions with  or  without  a  previous  order  to  the 
owner.  Id.  §309(1).  Recovery  of  the  cost  of 
repair  may  be  had  by  civil  suit  against  the 
owner,  id.  5309t3).  by  establishing  a  lien  on 
the  rents  without  any  court  proceedings  ( the 
tenants  making  rental  payments  directly  to 
the  department),  id.  j  309(7)  (a) -(b),  and 
by  filing,  without  prior  judgment,  a  Hen 
against  the  building  and  land,  which  lien  is 
prior  to  existing  mortgages.  Id.  S  309(4)  (a). 
In  December  1966,  the  Department  of 
Buildings  instituted  an  emergency  program 
based,  in  part,  on  the  provisions  of  the  Mul- 
tiple Dwelling  Law.  During  the  9-month  pe- 
riod ending  August  31,  1967,  repairs  had  been 
made  in  13,898  buildings,  NY,  City  Dep't  of 
Bldgs  ,  Analysis  and  Recommendations:  Re- 


habilitation, Assistance  and  Code  Enforce- 
ment Programs  of  the  Hoaslng  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Oct.  24.  1967,  at  69 

For  an  extensive  treatment  of  the  emer- 
gency repair  powers,  see  NY.  City  Dep't  of 
Bldgs.,  A  Program  for  Hon.itng  Mamtt-nance 
and  Emergency  Repair.  42  St.  John's  L.  Rev. 
165  (1967).  The  emergency  repair  powers 
have  recently  been  enhanced  by  the  "WMCA" 
law,  ch,  619,  McKlnney's  NY.  Session  Laws 
756  (1966).  which  imposes  personal  liability 
on  certain  shareholders  of  a  corporation 
whose  building  has  been  declared  a  public 
nuisance.  The  law  derives  its  name  from 
WMCA  Call  for  Action,  a  nonprofit  civic 
group  that  sought  its  passage. 

i  NY.  Mult.  Dwell.  Law  ;  309  (McKlnney 
1946.  Supp    1967). 

'-  See  pp  390-93  infra  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  corporation. 

'If  the  city  Itself  takes  title,  there  are 
severe  charter  problems  relating  to  the  sale 
of  city  property  See  New  York.  NY,,  City 
Charter  5S39(i6).384  ( 1963) .  An  additional 
benefit  of  the  proposal  is  that  the  lien  will 
be  paid  and  the  city  will  be  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  title  and  caring  for  the 
property. 

"  Mr.  Howard  Auerbach  of  Wm,  A.  White 
(S:  Sons,  real  estate  brokers,  commented  on 
this  problem: 

"We  can  usually  make  it  clear  to  the  land- 
lord that  his  particular  structure  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  success  of  the  proj- 
ect. If  a  group  of  landlords  hold  out  for 
inflated  prices,  we  can  always  seek  out  an 
altogether  different  area  for  rehabilitation, 
"Today,  practically  every  block  in  Harlem  is 
a  prime  candidate  for  rehabilitation,  and 
there  are  hundreds  more  throughout  the 
city  .  .  ."  (Real  Estate  Weekly,  Aug.  18. 
1966,  at  11,  col,  3.) 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
the  slum  real  estate  market  is  currently  de- 
pressed. In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  Mr,  Sid- 
ney Preldberg.  an  attorney,  has  written  that 
"lii  terms  of  the  destruction  of  property 
values"  the  Buildings  Department  has 
V^reaked  more  havoc  than  the  Chicago  fire, 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Attlla  the  Hun,  This  department 
is  inefficient  to  the  point  of  Idiocy,  unjust, 
confiscatory  and  cynically  sadistic, "  The  let- 
ter continued:  "Buildings  which  sold  for 
Ive  or  six  times  the  annual  >•  rental  before 
your  inauguration  are  now  going  begging  at 
less  than  half  the  price."  NY.  World  Jour- 
nal Tribune.  Feb.  27.   1967,  at  6,  col.  4. 

In  some  cases  the  acquisition  cost  may 
be  zero.  For  example,  assume  that  the  Emer- 
gency Repair  Program  is  Torced  to  install  a 
new  boiler  and  receives  a  priority  Hen  In  the 
amount  of  $5,000.  At  the  foreclostire  sale. 
the  nonprofit  corporation  will  purchase  title 
to  the  property  Including  the  new  boiler.  As 
a  result,  the  projected  rehabilitation  cost  for 
the  building  would  be  reduced  by  $5,000, 

"•  National  Housing  Act  5  234,  75  Stat.   160 
(1961).   12  U.S.C.    §  1715y   (1964).  The  legis- 
lative history  of  §  234  is  found  in  S.  Rep.  No. 
281.  87th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  16-17   (1961):  H.R. 
Rep.  No.   602.  87th  Cong..   1st  Sess.   (1961); 
Hearings  on  Housing  Legislation  of  1961  Be- 
fore a  Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  87th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
327-28.  434-35.   479-82    (1961);    Hearings   on 
Housing  Act  of  1961   Before   the   Subcomm. 
on  Housing  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess,  8-9.  109- 
10.  235-36.  247-53.  793    (1961):    Hearings  on 
Housing   Legislation   of   1960  Before   a  Sub- 
comm. of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  484-608.  980- 
83   (1960)    [hereinafter  cited  as  1960  Senate 
Hearings];  Hearings  on  General  Housing  Leg- 
islation Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Housing  of 
the  House  Comm.  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  246-74   (1960)    [herein- 
after cited  as  1960  House  Hearings]. 

The  impetus  for  §  234  came  from  a  Puerto 
Rican    delegation   headed    by    the    Resident 


Commissioner.  Dr.  A.  Fernos-Isern.  i960 
House  Heariiigs.  supra  at  246-74:  1960  Smatr 
Hearings,  supra  at  585-608.  The  delegation 
observed  that  the  condominium  was  a  popu- 
lar  form  of  tenure  in  Puerto  Rico  and  that 
Its  financing  for  middle-  and  low-income 
families  would  be  assisted  by  the  availability 
of  PHA  Insurance.  The  1960  legislation  died 
in  committee,  presumably  because  of  FHA 
opposition.  See  1960  Senate  Hearings,  t^upra 
at  980-82  (testimony  of  FHA  Commissioner 
Zimmerman) , 

In  transmitting  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  lo 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  stated:  "We 
must  resume  with  full  vigor  the  lorward 
movement  toward  a  better  life  for  all  .Amer- 
icans. Essential  to  such  a  better  life  is  hou.s- 
ing  available  to  all  at  a  cost  all  can  afford" 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  John  F.  Kennedy  1961.  at  L'44 
(1962). 

''See  Harrison.  The  FHA  Condomuiiinn 
Use  as  a  Means  of  Meeting  the  Need  for  .Ifnd- 
erate  Income  Housing.  11  NY. LP  458.  459 
(1965).  For  general  discussions  of  onndo- 
minlums  in  a  low-income  context,  .^^ec  .4 
Chance  for  Low-Income  Families  To  Oirn  a 
Home.  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  Oct.  15.  1967 
at  B-45.  col.  1.  and  Krasnowlecki,  Pro/r^.or 
Suggests  U.se  of  Condominium  Concept  y\. 
L.  Weekly.  March  3.  1966,  at  1,  repnnud  at 
request  of  Senator  Percy  in  the  Concrfs- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol,  113,  pt.  9.  pp.  12260- 
12262. 

'- National  Housing  Act  i  234(c),  12  U  s  c 
§  1715v(c)    (1964). 

"Id.  §234(d),  12  U.SC.  5  1715y(d)  <  \'Mi 
Supp.  I,  1965).  The  committee  reports  on  :!ie 
1964  amendments  are  found  at  S.  Rep  N'n 
1265.  88th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  44-46  (1964);  HR 
Rep.  No.  1828,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess,  44-46 
(1964):  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1703,  88th  Cong,  lid 
Sess.  5-6,  37-38,  80-84  (1964i  This  amend- 
ment also  extended  the  maximum  term  o:  .m 
individual  mortgage  from  30  to  35  years 

•National  Housing  Act  §  234(f),  12  U  s  C. 
§  1715v(f)    (1964), 

■'Such  waiver  is  possible  with  S  221(d)  i:ii 
insurance.  National  Housing  .Act  !:  221(fi,  12 
U.S.C,  5  1715;(f)    (Supp,  II.  1965-66), 

■•  Other  limitations  exist  on  a  per-ap,irt- 
ment  basis,  Thu.s  a  mortgage  cannot  exccoa: 
on  a  1-bedroom  apartment.  $12,500.  and  >15,- 
000  in  an  elevator;  building:  on  a  2-bedroom 
apartment.  $15,000.  and  $18,000  in  an  eleva- 
tor building;  on  a  3-bedroom  apartment. 
$18,500.  and  S22.500  in  an  elevator  building; 
on  a  4-or-more-bedroom  apartment.  S21.U00. 
and  $25,500  in  an  elevator  building.  These 
limitations,  however,  may.  in  the  Comnv.s- 
sioners  discretion,  be  increased  by  45'  in 
high-cost  areas.  National  Housing  Act.  :  1^34 
(e)(3).  12  U.S.C.  §1715y(e)(3)  (Supp.  II. 
1965-66). 

'The    Administration    has    recomme;-:aed 
increasing    the    maximum    mortgage    limit; 
from  75';    to  80':    of  the  value  in  excess    : 
$20,000.  Hearings  on  Housing  Legislation  of 
1967  Before  the  Subcomm    on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Bank- 
ing  and   Currency,   90th   Cong.    1st   Sess.  88 
(1967)     (hereinafter    cited    as    1967    Senate 
Hearings]    (testimony  of  Robert  C.  Weaver). 
This  recommendation  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  omnibus  housing  bill  reported  by  'he 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currei.cv 
S    2700,  90th   Cong,,   1st  Sess.   S  205    i  19671: 
S.  Rep.  No.  809.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess,  d&oTi. 
'National  Housing  Act   S  234(c).  12  U.SC. 
;  1715y(Ci       11964);      24     C.F.R.      S234.26(ei 
I  1967).    The    House    version    prohibited   .my 
ownership  other  than  by  an  occupant.  The 
:'.xistlng  provision  permitted  ow-'nership  c^f  3 
additional  units  was  added  by  the  Senate, 

■  1965  U.S.  Dep't  of  Housing  &  Urban  Dev 
Ann.  Rep.  75  table  26  [hereinafter  cited  .-.i 
1965  HUD  Ann.  Rep.]  (showing  807  insured 
mortgages  in  force).  The  1965  Annual  Report 
Is  the  most  recent  available 

»  See  generally  C.  Abrams,  The  City  Is  the 
Frontier  92-100  Il965i. 
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'■'■  Another  method  of  attracting  hesitant 
private  capital  is  through  the  sale  of  feder- 
ally guaranted  debentures,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  used  for  mortgage  Invest- 
ment This  method  should  draw  capital  from 
custodians  of  trusts  and  pension  funds  who 
presently  avoid  the  mortgage  market  because 
of  servicing  problems  and  lack  of  liquidity. 
A  system  of  tederally  guaranteed  debentures 
for  this  purpose  has  been  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Percy  See  p.  394  infra:  1967  Senate  Hear- 
ings, xupra  note  53,  at  465-66  (colloquy  be- 
tween Senator  Percy  and  Mr.  Frank  Carr, 
President  of  John  Nuveen  A:  Co  ,  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Ass'n  of  America):  id  at  1534-38  (statement 
of  Senator  Percy).  See  also  Heimann,  The 
Necessary  Revolution  in  Housing  Finance,  in 
1966  E.recutive  Reorganization  Hearings, 
supra  note  14.  at  2274.  2279;  Hearings  on 
Mortgage  Credit  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Banking  and  Currency,  90th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  5,  12-13  (1967)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  7967  Mortgage  Credit  Hearings]  (testimony 
of  Secretary  Weaver):  id.  at  179-83  (State- 
ment of  John  Heimann) . 

The  omnibus  housing  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency would  authorize  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  {see  pp.  :375-79  infra). 
in  its  secondary  market  operation,  to  subject 
part  or  all  of  its  mortgages  to  a  trust  S  2700, 
90th  Cong,,  1st  Sess.  §  229  (1967).  FNMA 
would  then  issue  and  sell  trust  certificates 
representing  the  beneficial  interests  in  mort- 


Function  or  operation 


gages  held  in  trust.  Id.:  S.  Rep  No  809.  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  44-45  (1967).  Mr.  Raymond 
Lapin  of  FNMA  has  stated  that  the  jiroposed 
trust  certificate  would  be  "a  realistic  means 
of  providing  the  mortgage  market  with  a  se- 
curity instrument  that  it  needs  to  compete 
m  the  nation's  capital  markets. '"  Address  by 
Mr.  Lapin.  23d  Annual  Conference  of  Senior 
Executives  in  Mortgage  Banking.  New  York 
Universitv,  Jan.  12,  1968. 

-FNMA  Charter  Act   of   1954.   12  USC     5^ 
1716  "23   (1964,  Supp,  I,   1965,  Supp.  II.   1965 
66), 

•National  Housing  Act  ?  305(g),  12  U.SC. 
S  1720(g)  (Supp.  II.  1965  66),  authorizes  the 
FNMA  to  make  commitments  to  purchase 
"any  mortgages  which  are  insured  under  Title 
II  (3f  this  Act"  Title  11,  '  Mortgige  Insur- 
ance." includes  s  234.  under  which  condo- 
miniums would   be   financed 

"See  1965  HUD  Ann,  Rep    145  table  89, 

•"  For  a  general  discussion  of  ihe  FNMA, 
see  L  Vidger,  FNMA  (unpublished  clls,serta- 
tlon.  University  of  Washington,  1960,  avail- 
able at  the  New  York  City  Public  Library). 

'-'The  division  of  lunctlons  was  created  l)y 
the  FNMA  Charter  Act  of  1954,  12  USC  !:«; 
1716-23  (1964,  Supp.  I,  1965,  Supp.  II,  1965- 
66)  This  legislation  was  the  result  of  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  cjn  CJov't  Hoi^s- 
iNG  Policies  and  Programs,  Recommendation 
(1953). 

•"12  use  5«  1716-23  (1964,  Supp,  I,  1965, 
Supp,  II,  1965-66) .  Below  is  a  table  indicating 
the  1965  activities  of  FNMA  by  type  of  opera- 
tion (dollars  In  millions)  : 


Secondary  market  opetal(on5 
Special  ass(Stance  lunctions 
Management  and  hquidating  functions 

Total   .     .  


Purchases 

Sales 

Repayments 

Other 
credds 

$62.2 
37.7 
14.0 

Yeaienrt 
portfolio 

$2.519'j 

1.340.3 

952.6 

Contracts 
outsfandine 

$756.9 
135.6 
20.3 

$46. 5 

102.0 
54.2 

$125.  6 

52.9 

113.2 

$461.5 
331.9 

912.8 


202.7 


291.7 


113.9 


4. 812. 4 


793.4 


Source:  1965  HUD  Annotated  Report  142,  table  78 

•'  12U,S,C.  §  1722  (1964), 

■    24eP.R.  Sj  1600.71-73  (1967), 

■-68  Stat,  612  (1954).  12  U.S.C,  ?  1716 
(1964), 

'■68  Stat.  613  (1954).  as  amended.  75  Stat, 
176  (1961).  12  US.C,  S  1717(b)  (1964,  Supp, 
II,  1965-66). 

■  As  originally  enacted  in  1954.  5  304  pro- 
vided that  the  price  paid  by  the  FNMA  be 
"at  the  market  price.  "  68  Stat.  615.  The  lan- 
guage was  amended  to  its  present  form  by 
Act  of  Aug.  7,  1956,  5  203,  12  U.S.C.  5  1719 
( 1964). 

•  1965  HUD  Ann.  Rep.  148  table  93.  As  of 
December  31.  1965.  the  FNMA's  secondary 
market  operation  had  purchased  mortgages 
insured  under  .s  234  in  the  amount  of  S3.400.- 
000.  Id.  nt  145  table  89. 

■  The  Act  of  Sept.  10.  1966.  80  Stat.  738. 
amended  H  303(d).  (e),  and  304(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  12  U.S.C.  ?§  1718(d)- 
(e).  1719(b)  (Supp.  n.  1965-66).  This  results 
in  an  increased  borrowing  power  of  about 
S3.75  billion.  See  1967  Mortgage  Credit  Hear- 
ings, supra  note  57.  at  39-40. 

■'  12  US.C.  5  1720  (1964). 

-68  Stat.  612  (1954).  12  U.S.C.  S  1716 
(1964)   ( emphasis  added ) . 

National  Housing  Act  §  305(d),  12  U.S.C. 
5  1720(d)   (1964). 

'Act  of  Sept.  10.  1966.  12  U.S.C,  §  1720(g) 
(Supp,  II,  1965-66).  As  of  June  1967.  about 
S400  million  of  this  amount  was  still  avail- 
able. 1967  Mortgage  Credit  Hearings,  supra 
note  57.  at  40  (testimony  of  Philip  Brown- 
stein.  .'\ss't  Secy  for  Mortgage  Credit  and 
Federal  Housing  Comm'r ) . 

■  See  note  59  supra. 

'■■  The  current  thinking  of  the  Administra- 
tion ■with  respect  to  rehabilitation  is  found  In 
7967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53.  at  12- 
13.  95-111   (testimony  of  Secretary  Weaver). 

•  ■  N.Y.    City    Rent   &   REHASiLrrATioN   .'Ad- 


ministration 7th  Quarterly  Rep.,  March  31, 
1966,  at  3,  Subsequent  Quarterly  Reports  do 
not  include  cost  figures.  Similarly.  Secretary 
Weaver's  recent  discu-ssion  of  the  West  114th 
Street  project  does  not  include  such  data. 
See  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53.  at 
100-02.  Senator  Percy,  however,  has  stated 
that  the  average  cost  per  unit  is  $13,491.  Id. 
at  201.  Sec  generally  1966  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Hearings,  supra  note  14,  at  564-73 
( testimony  of  Mayor  Lindsay ) . 

"  NY.  City  Rent  &  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration 7tk  Quarterly  Rep.,  March  31, 

1966,  at  7,  Based  on  its  New  York  experience, 
U,S.  Gypsum  has  estimated  a  total  cost  figure 
of  $12,000  per  unit  for  a  150-unit  project  in 
Chicago.  Engineering  News-Record.  Sept.  21, 

1967.  at  64. 

'•  See  generally  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra 
note  53,  at  102  (testimony  of  Secretary 
Weaver) :  NY.  Post,  Mav  10,  1967,  at  58,  col.  2; 
N.Y,  Times.  March  30.  1967.  at  91.  col,  1. 

-  ■  A  national  rehabilitation  market  of  $50- 
75  billion  has  been  estimated  by  ACTION- 
Housing,  Inc,  a  nonprofit  corporation  that 
seeks  to  promote  rehabilitation  and  lower 
costs  by  new  methods,  NY.  Times,  Feb,  5, 
1967,  ^8.  at  1.  col  2.  See  also  1967  Setiatc 
Hearings,  .'■upra  note  53,  at  993-1013  (testi- 
mony of  ACTION-Housing.  Inc.), 

-  NY,  City  Housing  &  Redev,  Bd..  A  Large 
Scale  Residential  Rehabilitation  Program 
for  New  York  City  33  (  HRB  Rep.  No.  14.  Feb. 
1967)  [hereinafter  cited  as  HRB  Rep.  No.  14 ]. 

•-Id.  at  12  table  2.  The  Housing  and  Re- 
development Board  cost  seems  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  experience  of  ACTION-Housing, 
Inc.,  :n  Pittsburgh,  which  has  shown  that  2- 
story.  single-family  row  houses  over  60  years 
old  can  be  completely  rehabilitated  with  mod- 
ern facilities  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  per  dwelling. 
1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53,  at  995. 
In  a  1966  study  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 


Charles  Abrams  reported  a  large  supply  of 
row  houses,  mostly  in  the  Negro  sections, 
which  could  be  purchased  at  prices  between 
$2,000  and  $5,000.  Tlie  buildings  did  not 
rpquire  rehabilitation,  Mr,  Abrams  recom- 
mended that  these  row  hiuses  be  made  avail- 
able as  ownership  housing  lo  very  low  in- 
come lamilies  $2,700-S3,600  per  year).  Id. 
at  7li.  The  ponslbility  of  a  similar  program 
for  New  York  City  was  described  by  Mr. 
Abrams  as  loUows: 

'I  am  not  sayini;  that  the  Philadelphia 
situation  or  its  price-levels  are  nationwide. 
In  contrast  to  Philadelphia's  row  housing  pat- 
tern, low  income  families  in  New  York  City 
and  Chicago  live  in  multl-tamily  houses,  but 
even  in  New  York  City  ihe  price  of  a  ten- 
family  house  in  Harlem  is  triday  only  $20,000 
or  $2  000  per  unit,  refleciint;  in  more  vertical 
form  the  price  levels  I  found  in  Philadelphia's 
row  housing.  If  each  unit  in  New  York  City 
could  be  improved  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  $4,500,  a  low  income  family  would  be 
able  to  afford  the  unit  if  ihe  interest  rate 
were  3  percent.  No  additional  subsidy  would 
be  needed"  ild   at  713.) 

-12  use.  i  1715(C)  (Supp  I.  1965):  sec 
pp.  381   82  infra. 

'  Tlic  provisions  of  this  section  apply  gen- 
erally lo  PHA-insured  projects,  inchiding  the 
insurance  of  any  loan  or  mortgage  under 
?;  207,  213,  220,"  221idl  i3),  22nd)(4),  '221 
(h)(1).  231.  232,  233,  and  direct  lederal  loans 
pursuant  to  !;  312  See  Housing  Act  of  1950.  § 
402(f),  12  U.S.C.  5  1749b(f)  (1964).  The  APL- 
CIO  has  recommended  that  a  Davis-Bacon 
provision^  be  included  in  Senator  Percys 
homeowiiershlp  bill  which  is  duscussed  at 
pp.  393-99  infra  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra 
note  53.  at  1557-58  (Statement  of  C  J.  Hag- 
gerty  for  AFL-CIO).  Tlie  Davis-Bacon  Act 
would  ;ipply  to  the  two  ne'w  mortgage  insur- 
ance prtigrams  proposed  in  the  omnibus  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  S.  2700,  90th  Cong,,  1st 
Sess,  ;$  235(1)  (2).  236(d)  d)  ( 1967):  S.  Rep. 
No.  809  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess    (  1967). 

-  40  U.S.C.  S   276a   (19641. 

-  The  Senate  Report  expressed  the  original 
intent  of  the  Davis-Bacon  .Act  as  follows: 
"The  Federal  Government  must  under  the 
law  award  its  contracts  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible Ijldder.  This  has  prevented  representa- 
tives of  the  departments  involved  from  re- 
quiring .successful  bidders  lo  pay  wages  to 
their  employees  comparable  to  the  wages  paid 
tor  similar  labor  by  private  Industry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  building  projects  under  con- 
struction. Though  the  ojficiiils  awarding  con- 
tracts have  faithfully  endeavored  U)  persuade 
contractors  to  pay  local  prevailing  wage 
scales  some  successful  bidders  have  .selfishly 
imported  laborers  from  distant  localities  and 
have  exploited  this  labor  at  wages  far  below 
local  wage  rates.  .  .  .  "Not  only  are  local 
workmen  aflected  but  qualified  contractors 
residing  and  doing  business  in  the  section  of 
the  country  to  which  Federal  buildings  are 
allocated  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  outside  contractors  who  base  their  esti- 
mates for  labor  upon  the  low  wages  they  ran 
pay  to  unattached  migratory  '^'orkmen  im- 
ported from  a  distance  and  for  whom  the 
contractors  have  In  some  cases  provided  hous- 
ing facilities  and  lood  in  flimsy  temporary 
quarters  adjacent  to  the  project  under  con- 
.structlon."  (S.  Rep.  No.  1445,  71st  Cong.  3d 
Sess.  2  (1931).  See  also  74  Cong.  Rec.  6510 
(1931)    (remarks  of  Representative  Bacon  i.i 

■"Area"  is  defined  in  29  C.F.R.  5  1.2(b) 
( 1967)  as  Ihe  city.  town,  village,  or  other  civi: 
subdivision  of  the  state  where  the  work  Is  to 
be  performed. 

•Id.  i  1.3. 

••  The  prevailing  rate  is  the  rate  paid  to  the 
majority  of  those  employed  in  the  area  Id 
5  1.2(a)  ( 1) .  If  there  Is  no  statistical  majority 
the  prevailing  rale  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
greater  number  of  workers  are  paid,  provided 
that  the  greater  number  comprises  at  least 
30";   of  the  total    Id.  i  1.2(a)(2).  Should  the 
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p-eater  number  comprise  less  than  30'^  of 
the  total,  the  prevailing  rate  is  the  average. 
id.  §12iaii3).  determined  by  adding  the 
hourly  rates  paid  to  all  workers  in  the  classl- 
flcatlon  and  dividing  the  resulting  figure  by 
the  total  number  of  such  workers.  Id.  §  1  2ic). 
"•  Decision  of  the  Secretary,  AG-17.077.  July 
23.  1967 

"  National  Hoxislng  Act  §  234ic),  12  U  S  C. 
§  1715yic)    I  1964). 

"•  On  September  13  1967,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  insurance  industry's  pledge  of  51 
billion  for  mortgage  investments  in  ghetto 
hovising  and  Industry.  The  money  is  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  life  insurance  companies 
on  .\  prorated  basis  according  to  their  a^set-s. 
The  FHA  will  insure  the  Investments  against 
risk  of  loss,  NY.  Times.  Sept  14.  1967.  at  1, 
col.  1;  American  Banker,  Sept  15.  1967.  at  9, 
col.  1. 

An  Imaginative  if  p)oliticaUy  difficult,  plan 
would  be  to  use  the  81  billion  as  a  revolving 
fund  to  finance  blanket  mortgages  for  con- 
dominium housing.  After  construction  or  re- 
habilitation, the  blanket  mortgage,  would  be 
divided  into  indlv  dual  mortgages  which 
could  be  insured  under  S  234  and  sold  to  the 
PNMA 

The  l,nsurance  industry's  pledge  and  other 
efforts  ta -mobilize  private  interests  in  the 
soiutlon  of  urban  problems  recently  led  Pro- 
fessor John  Kenneth  Galbraith  to  comment: 
"Private  enterprise  and  private  investment 
are  being  aroused  to  their  responsibilities — as 
they  have  without  result  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore "  Speciftcallv  referring  to  the  insurance 
industry  offer.  Professor  Galbraith  stated: 
"Nothing  will  come  of  it  "  N.Y.  Times.  Oct.  17, 
1967    at  77.  col.   1. 

The  $1  billion  offer  has  caused  Charles 
Abrams  to  suggest  thetiesirability  of  legisla- 
tion to  permit  a  federal  Interest  subsidy  on 
private  loans.  Mr  Abrams  points  out  that  this 
proposal  would,  in  addition  to  stretching 
limited  federal  funds,  also  avoid  problems 
arising  from  the  inclusion  of  direct  federal 
loans  in  the  federal  budget.  NY.  Times.  Nov, 
6.  1967,  at  46,  col.  5.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts recentTV  warned  that  inclusion  of  direct 
loans  in  the  budget  may  cause  the  "undue 
expansion  "  of  guaranteed  and  insured  loans 
which  are  net  so  included.  The  Commission 
stated: 

"Moreover,  serious  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  new  forms  of  coordinated 
surveillance  of  direct,  insured  and  guaran- 
teed loans.  Otherwise,  an  appropriate  choice 
in  terms  of  effective  resource  allocation  may 
be  difficult  to  achieve  and  the  Inclusion  of 
direct  loans  In  the  budget  may  encourage  an 
undue  expansion  of  guaranteed  and  Insured 
loans  to  avoid  being  counted  in  the  budget." 
(NY  Times.  Oct.  18.  1967,  at  35,  col.  4,  quot- 
ing Report  of  the  President's  Comm'h  on 
Budget  Concepts.) 

■'  Assuming  low  land  acqtiisltlon  cost  i  as 
described  as  pp.  307-72  supra ) .  new  construc- 
tion may  be  feasible  for  persons  earning  un- 
der 57. 000  a  year.  In  New  York  City,  new  con- 
struction cost  (Including  ordinary  excava- 
tion, foundation  footings,  and  contractors' 
o%-erhead  and  profit)  may  be  estimated  at  be- 
tween $150  and  $180  per  cubic  foot  for  a 
fireproof  high-rise  multiple  dwelling.  Assttm- 
Ing  between  8.000  and  10.000  cubic  feet  to 
be  attributable  to  a  2-bedroom  apartment. 
the  construction  cost  would  be  between 
$12,000  and  S18.000  per  apartment.  See  gen- 
erally F.  W  Dodge  Co..  BtriLDiNG  Cost  .\hd 
Specification  Dighst  (March  1967), 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority's 
current  construction  cost  is  about  S1.50  per 
cubic  foot.  The  average  Housing  Authority 
r.^om  contains  2.025  cubic  feet  (Including  an 
allocable  share  of  common  areas  such  as  hall- 
ways and  cellar).  A  2-bedroom  apartment 
would  therefore  have  8.100  cubic  feet  attrib- 
utable to  It  and  cost  $12,150. 

In  the  near  future,  the  housing  industry 
may  be  subject  to  radical  change.  Engineer- 


ing News- Record,  a  construction  Industry 
Journal,  has  w.arned  that  the  industry  may 
be  bypassed  by  revolutionary  changes  de- 
veloped and  Implemented  outside  the  indus- 
try One  hopes  that  a  major  aspect  of  such 
developments,  whether  accomplished  within 
or  without  the  construction  Industry,  would 
be  lowered  cost.  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  observed : 

"Hovering  over  the  construction  industry  is 
a  vague,  but  ominous  threat — the  fear  that 
some  day,  in  a  burst  of  Impatience  with  the 
complicated  mechanisms  of  contemp>orary 
construction  practice,  society  will  turn  to 
the  giant  aerospace  Industry,  with  its  systems 
approach,  to  sweep  away  the  cumbersome 
obstacles — the  outdated  building  and  zoning 
codes,  the  stultifying  union  restrictions,  the 
buck-passing  organizational  labyrinth — and 
bring  the  full  potential  of  20th  century  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. What  makes  this  threat  credible  is  the 
virtual  monopoly  in  the  low-cost  housing 
market  achieved  by  the  mobile  home  indus- 
try, which  according  to  two  Portland  Cement 
Association  officials,  'has  grown  outside  the 
traditional  construction  industry — without 
benefit  of  Its  design  professions,  building 
contractors,  and  materials'"  (Engineering 
News-Record,  November  9,  1967.  at  75.)  See 
generally  testimony  concerning  the  construc- 
tion industry  in  1967  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion Hearings,  supra  note  14.  at  3507-93; 
id.  at  3257.  3284-85.  3300  (testimony  of  Dr. 
Jer.jme  B.  Wiesner.  Provost,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology). 

I  Footnotes  94  through  99  appear  as  table 
references  1  through  7,  p.  13154.) 

""42  use.   §  1452b   (1964.  Supp.  I.   1965). 

""1  79  Stat.  479.  42  U.S.C.  ;i  1452(a)  (Supp.  I. 
1965).  On  August  29.  1967.  the  Kate  Mare- 
mont  Foundation  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  announced  that  §  312  was  to  be 
utilized  for  rehabilitation  in  a  condominium 
plan  involving  11  buildings  (156  units)  in 
the  Lawndale  section  of  Chicago.  The  esti- 
mated acquisition  and  rehabilitation  cost  is 
SI. 200.000.  and  monthly  payments  of  under 
$100  are  expected.  Kate  Maremont  Founda- 
tion. Press  Release,  Aug.  29,  1967,  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  vol,  113,  pt,  20, 
p.  26654.  Monthly  maintenance  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $40  per  unit,  and  the  rehabilitation 
cost  at  $4,500  per  unit.  The  low  rehabilitation 
cost  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  ""no  partition 
changes"  approach  as  opposed  to  gutting. 
Letter  from  Executive  Vice  President  Victor 
de  Grazia  to  the  N.Y.  City  Dep't  of  BIdgs.. 
Sept.  14.  1967,  on  file  in.  the  Cornell  Law 
Library. 

"■••Housing  Act  of  1964.  ^§  312(C)  (2)-(3) , 
42    U.S.C.    §§  1452b(C(  (2)-(3)     (1964K 

"«/d,  S§  312(d).  (h),  42  U.S.C.  ?M452(d). 
(h)   (Supp.  I.  1965). 

'  '  1965  HUD  Ann.  Rep.  263.  tables  273-75. 
'■12  U.S.C.  5  1715/(d)(3)    (Supp.  II,  1965- 
66). 

""Discussions  of  5  221(d)  (3)  are  found  in 
Note.  Got'emTnent  Housing  Assistance  to  the 
Poor.  76  Y.ALE  L.J.  508  (1967),  and  Prothro  & 
Schomer,  The  Section  221  id)  (3)  Below  Mar- 
ket Interest  Rate  Program  for  Low  and  Mod- 
crate  Income  Families.  11  N.Y.L.F.  16  (1965). 
The  former  also  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
rent  supplement  program.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  §  101.  12  U  S.C. 
§  1701s  (Supp.  II.  1965-66),  and  the  Wldnall 
plan,  or  leased-houslng  p>rogram.  Id.  ?  103,  42 
U'S.C.    §  1421b    (Supp.   I.    1965), 

Senator  Ribicoff  has  introduced  legLslatlon 
that  would  make  available  to  homeowners 
benefits  similar  to  those  provided  in  §  221 
(d)(3)  and  5  312.  S.  1434.  »0th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess,  (1967).  Apparently  the  Senator's  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  dwellings  with  4 
units  or  less.  Senator  Ribicoff  has  testified 
that  his  legislation  is  intended  to  assist  f>er- 
sons  earning  between  S5,000  and  $8,000  per 
year.  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53.  at 
285,  288  (testimony  of  Senator  Ribicoff). 

Senator  Mondale's  homeownership  legisla- 


tion is  more  limited  in  scope  S  2124.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  It  provides  for  a 
helpful  interest  subsidy  (proposed  §  235(c)  ), 
but  is  limited  to  "existing,  previously  occu- 
pied, single-family  dwellings  |  f or  sale]  to 
low  or  moderate  Income  purchasers"  (pro- 
posed S  235(a)  I,  Senator  Mondale  views  his 
legislation  as  filling  a  gap  between  §  221(d) 
(3),  which  "program  mainly  provides  rental 
housing,"  and  5  221(h)  which  "covers  hou.";- 
ing  to  be  substantially  rehabilitated  for  re- 
sale to  low-income  families."  1967  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  53.  at  473.  476  (testi- 
mony of  Senator  Mondale) . 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania 
has  also  introduced  homeownership  legisla- 
tion. S,  2115.  90th  Cong..  1st  Se.ss.  il967) 
See  also  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53, 
at  82-85  (colloquy  between  Senator  Clark 
and  Secretary  Weaver)  .  In  a  statement  ac- 
companying his  legislation.  Senator  Clark 
observed  that  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
who  are  of  moderate  means  and  can  afford 
to  buy  a  home  ha\e  been  denied  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  because  they  fail  to  meet 
that  agency's  high  financial  standards.  The 
Senator  continued : 

"As  a  result  of  these  standards.  FHA  home 
ftnanclnE;  has  tended  to  operate  primarily  as 
a  subsidy  to  middle  class  families  buying 
homes  in  the  suburbs.  By  and  large  this  sub- 
sidy has  not  been  available  to  persons  livlni; 
In  the  older  parts  of  our  cities,  to  members 
of  minority  groups,  and  to  other  persons  of 
modest  means."  (Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
News  Release.  July  13.  1967.  reprinted  m  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  14,  p 
18780  The  Senator's  bill  would  establish  .h 
special  revolving  Insurance  fund  for  which 
$15  million  is  authorized  for  iipproprlation 
S.  2115.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  j  235(J)  (1967) 
The  proposed  legislation  contains  no  inter- 
est subsidy.  In  explaining  the  thrust  of  his 
bill.  Senator  Clark  stated : 

"The  bill  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  family 
with  an  income  of  from  S4,006  to  $6,000 — too 
high  for  public  housing,  ijut  too  low  for  help 
under  FHA's  existing  programs.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  families  in  this  income 
range  can  achieve  home  ownership  with  FHA 
financing  and  budget  counselling,  but  with- 
out a  subsidized  interest  rate.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  give  them  that  chance."  (Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  svpra.  the  Congressional 
Record,  vol    113,  pt    14,  p   18780. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  reported  out  an  omnibus 
housing  bill  entitled  the  "Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1967"  S.  2700.  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  i  1967);  S.  Rep  No.  809,  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1967).  The  bill  Is  intended 
"to  assist  lower  Income  families  obtain  de- 
cent housing  through  homeownership."  S. 
Rep.  No.  809.  .supra  at  3.  To  this  end  the  bill 
proposes  two  new  types  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance, an  interest  subsidy,  a  special  risk  in- 
surance fund,  and  a  technical  assistance 
service.  The  bill  would  authorize  mortgage 
Insurance — for  condominiums  and  other 
forms  of  homeownership — to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income persons  who  because  of  their 
credit  history  or  irregtilar  income  patterns 
cannot  qualify  for  such  insurance  under 
existing  FHA  programs.  S  2700.  90th  Cong.. 
Ist  Sess.  !  !02  I  "Credit  .Assistance"')  il967). 
The  proposed  interest  subsidy  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  direct  monthly  payments 
on  a  market  rate  mortgage  to  the  mortgagee. 
Id.  I  101  ( ""Homeo'WT.ershlp  .Assistance"') 
The  mortgage  insured  and  subsidized  under 
this  provision  could  be  on  a  condominium, 
cooperative,  or  single-family  dwelling.  The 
amount  of  subsidy  cannot  exceed  the  bene- 
fits that  would  result  to  a  mortgagor  under 
5  221(d)(3).  A  person  becomes  eligible  for 
subsidy  if  his  monthly  payments  for  mort- 
gage amortization,  taxes.  Insurance  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  would  exceed 
20'^:  of  his  Income,  The  subsiay  is  deter- 
mined on  a  sliding  scale  "^'hlch  Is  ciesigned 
to    make    up    the    difference    between    the 
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monthly  payment  and  20'^;    of  the  mortga-  heat,  electricity,  and  a  superintendent,   are  room  apartment  have  averaged  $77  per  month 

or's  income   At  least  every  2  years  the  mort-  assessed  against  the  unit  owner  In  proportion  since  the  project  was  completed  in  1956   Ex- 

^aeor's  income  must  be  recertified  in  order  to   the   value   of   the   unit   compared   to   the  eluding   real   estate   taxes,   which   vary   Irom 

to  adtust  the  subsidy  payment.  The  subsidy  value  of  the  whole  project.  This  assessment  city  to  city,  tlie  per-unit  per-month  inalnte- 

avallable  only  If  the  purchaser's  income  Is  determined  in  advance  at  an  annual  meet-  nance  and  operatlns;   cost    (Including  occu- 

d^oes  not  exceed  70^,   of  5  221(d)(3)   income  ing.    and    the    owners   pay    monthly    install-  —"''•    ...<iw,„o.    .v.,   .i,„    «.„.  ,    ,.^„.   „^^.„. 

limits    In  New  York  City  70';    of  the  §  221  ments  into  a  maintenance  fund  administered 

ci)(3)   limit  is  presently  $6,125  for  a  family  by  the  condominium  management. 
if  four    1967   Senate   Hearings,   supra   note         The  nature  of  a  condominium  is  such  that 


( 

of  four. 

53,  at  122.  A  further  limitation  on  the  sub- 
sidy is  that,  with  minor  exceptions,  it  will 
be  "available  only  for  newly  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  units,  S.  2700, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  §  101  (1967)  (proposed 
National  Housing  Act  §  235(1)  (3)  (  A)  ) ;  S. 
Rep  No.  809,  supra  at  9,  46  Therefore,  the 
subsidy  would  not  be  available  for  a  low 
cost  home-ownership  program   premised  on 


certain  areas,  such  as  the  structural  walls, 
roofs,  elevators,  halls,  and  even  the  land  upon 
whicli  it  is  built,  are  held  as  tenancy  in  com- 
mon. Again,  it  is  tiie  nature  of  a  condomin- 
ium that  the  costs  of  maintaining  these 
common  facilities  must  be  provided  on  a  pro 
rata  basis. 


pants'  utilities)  for  the  flsc^il  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  was  $34  78.  Excluding  elec- 
tricity and  gas,  the  monthly  cost  was  $26  03. 
Included  in  the  monthly  cost  are  manage- 
ment and  operating  expen.ses  repairs  and 
maintenance  (including  repainting  of  apart- 
ments on  a  3-year  cycle i,  certain  t.ixes  (state 
franchi.e.  city  general  business,  and  payroll ) . 
and  employee  benefit.s  and  insurance.  1966 
E.ast  River  Housing  Corp.  Ann  Rep  ;  Inter- 
view  with    Ralph    Uppm.in.    President.    East 


"Some  formal  management  arrangement     River  Housing  Corp.  Nov.  21.  1967 


is  essential;    two  methods  are  possible    The 


improving  existing  units  at  a  cost  of  $1,500      unit   owners  acting  through   their  board  of 


to  S2.500  rather  than  on  extensive  rehabiU 
tjtion.  The  bill  provides  for  a  "special  risk 
insurance  fund"  for  the  payment  of  claims 
Liii  mortgages  insured  under  5  101  (home- 
ownership  assistance)  and  5  102  (credit  as- 
sistance) .  S.  2700,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  103 
(1967);  S.  Rep.  No.  809.  supra  at  11-12.  47. 

The  Senate  committee  estimates  that  the 
interest  subsidy  would  be  adequate  to  cover 
a  total  of  200,000  units  over  a  3-year  period 
and  authorizes  $70  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  purpose,  S.  Rep,  No.  809,  supra  at  10. 

Tlie  proposed  bill  will  also  extend 
;  221(d)(3)  to  include  condominiums.  S. 
2700.  yOth  Cong..  1st  Sess.  §  104  (1967);  S. 
Rep.  No.  809.  supra  at  12-13.  47. 

Additionally,  the  omnibus  bill  would 
broaden  existing  law  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
condominium  unius  in  multi-family  public 
housing  projects  to  tenants.  S.  2700,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  i;  216  (1967);  S.  Rep.  No.  809 


managers  can  hire  a  professional  manage- 
ment company  to  operate  the  building  and 
provide  the  necessary  services.  Alternatively, 
the  board  of  managers  can  itself  undertake 
the  day-to-day  management  of  the  building. 
This  latter  alternative  not  only  will  result  In 
a  lower  cost  to  the  unit  owner  but  is  also 
consonant  with  the  goals  of  a  program  di- 
rected both  at  providing  reasonable  low- 
Income  housing  and  at  encoviraglng  the  po- 
litical and  financial  sophistication  of  the 
participant--. 

I''  A  superintendent  may  be  hired  on  a 
full-time  fir  part-time  basis  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  building  Involved  Union  rates 
for  a  full-time  superintendent  are  about 
$150  per  month. 

■  •  The  city  provides  a  12-year  tax  exemp- 
tion for  Increased  valuation  due  to  specified 
improvements  of  multiple  dwellings.  In  addi- 
tion, a  9-year  credit  is  allowed  against  real 


iupra  at  37.  52.  Existing  law,  as  amended  in  estate  taxes  otherwise  payable  up  to  the  ex 
1965,  provides  that  detached  or  semi-de- 
tached public  housing  units  may  be  sold  to 
tenants.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  !i  15,  as 
amended.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  5  507(a),  42  U,S.C.  S  1415(a) 
(Supp.  I  1965) .  The  reaction  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  the  1965  amendment  was  ques- 
tioned In  the  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra 
note  53,  at  71-75.  Two  years  later,  in  Septem- 
ber of  1967,  HUD  announced  that  a  "prec- 
edent-making inclusion  of  home  cwner- 
shlp  of  public  housing  will  be  launched  with 
a  200-unlt  [single-family  detached)  facility 
in  North  Gulfport.  Miss.""  HUD  Note.s.  Sept- 
Oct.  1967,  at  14.  The  HUD  announcement  also 
states  that  the  North  Gulfport  "|tlenants 
ran  become  home  owners  In  from  13  to  21 
years,  depending  on  the  speed  with  which 
thev  develop  equity  in  the  property."  Id.  at 
15;  see  N.Y.  Times.  Dec.  10.  1967.  ?  8.  at  1. 
col.  8.  The  present  statute.  §  15(9),  appears 
to  permit  the  immediate  sale  of  units  to 
tenants, 

^Housing  Act  of  1949.  5  101(c),  <is 
amended.  68  Stat.  623  (1954),  42  U.S.C. 
I;  1451(c)  (Supp.  I.  1965). 

■"•Prothro  &  Schomer.  supra  note  106.  at 
28;  Note.  Government  Housing  Assistance  to 
t>:f  Poor,  supra  note  106.  at  516. 

Nathan  Glazer  has  pointed  out  that,  as  of 
mid- 1964,  80,070   dwelling   units  were  com- 


tent  of  8'3''  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement 
per  year  The  overall  credit  cannot  exceed 
75':  of  the  cost.  New  York.  NY.  Admin. 
Code  SJ51-2  5  (1963),  as  amended.  Local 
Law  No  57  (1966).  In  effect,  the  city  pays 
for  75'  of  the  cost  of  an  improvement  over 
a  9-year  period.  However,  a  good  deal  of 
these  lucrative  benefits  are  lost  if  a  substan- 
tl.tl  rehabilitation  is  done,  because  the  credit 
available  during  each  of  the  9  years  will 
greatly  exceed  the  taxes  otherwise  payable 
and  will  be  lost.  For  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed program  these  provisions  would  result 
in  a  tax-exempt  status  for  9  years. 

•"•A  brief  study  of  the  Annual  Record  of 
Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate  indicates 
that  the  assessed  valuation  on  a  20-unlt 
slum  building  Is  in  the  range  of  $15,000- 
$20,000.  The  per-unit  annual  tax  would 
therefore  be  bef^veen  $37,50  and  $50, 

)"  On  a  larger  development,  fire  and  liability 
insurance  costs  will  be  substantially  reduced. 
For  example.  East  River  Housing's  isee  note 
116  infra)  annual  cost  for  both  fire  and  lia- 
bility insurance  is  slightly  over  $18,000  for 
1,672  apartments.  1966  East  River  Housing 
Corp.  Ann.  Rep.  11. 

'■'Pire  and  liability  insurance  cost  might 
be  reduced  through  some  type  of  group  cov- 
erage plan  covering  a  large  number  of  build- 
ings and  thereby  minimizing  sellers'  commls- 


pleted  or  under  construction  .as  a  result  of  sions.  Pot  a  discussion  of  the  increasing  in- 
urban  renewal.  The  total  of  federal  money  dustry  practice  of  selling  property  insurance 
used  to  accomplish  this  was  .$4  3  billion.  The  on  a  group  basis,  see  Wall  Street  Journal, 
extraordinary  per  unit  federal  cost  of  urban  Nov.  30.  1967.  at  1.  col.  6 


renewal  housing  is  therefore  $53,703.  Glazer, 
The  Renewal  of  Cities,  in  Cities  175.  179-80 
(Scientific  American  1965).  In  commenting 
■n  the  cost  and  .ipproach  of  urban  renewal, 
■>L'.  Glazer  observed : 

""Suppose  It  is — as  I  believe — essential  that 
cities  radically  improve  their  function  in  in- 


'  The  maintenance  estimate  is  supfjorted 
by  the  experience  of  United  Housing  Founda- 
tion and  its  projects.  United  Housing  Foun- 
dation Is  a  federation  of  24  housing  coopera- 
tives, trade  unions,  civic  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  other  nonprofit  groups. 
The  Foundation  has  sponsored  cooperatives 


specting    buildings,     requiring    repairs    and  with    15,061    luilts.   and   a   cooperative  under 

supporting  them  where  necessary.  Suppose  a  construction    (Co-op   City)    will   contain   an 

major  wav  to  improve  a  city  is  to  root  out  additional     15.300    units.    One    Foundation 

substandard    buildings    wherever    they    are  project,  East  River  Houses,  constructed  pur- 

rather   than   demolish   a  huge   area   that   is  suant  to  the  Redevelopment  Companies  Law, 

decrepit  in  spots.  What  Federal  aid  would  be  NY.  Priv.  Hous.  Fin.  Law  §§  100-125  (McKin- 

;.vai;able   for   that?"   Id.   at    189-90.  ney    1962),   contains   7.307   rooms   and    1,672 

"'"In  a  condominium,  expenses,  such  as  for  units.  Monthly  carrying  charges  on  a  2-bed- 


Tlie  Housing  anu  Redevelopment  Bo.<rd 
estimates  operating  CKsts  Inr  rehabiilt  ited 
units  :it  $120  per  rfwrni  per  yejir  lor  waikiip.s 
and  $140  per  rci.im  per  year  lor  elevator  apart- 
ments, HRB  Rep.  No  14.  .M/pra  note  81,  at 
13. 

'  "  See  p.  384  .wpra. 

'"In  the  middle-income  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  tax  and  mainten.mcc  ousts  will 
probably  be  higher  than  indicated. 

'.Some  of  the  better-known  orgaiiiaitlons 
working  to  improve  housing  in  New  Yurk 
City  in.'lude  the  WMCA  Call  lor  Action,  the 
Metropolitan  Council  on  Ho'islng.  The  Catho- 
lic Archdiocese  Committee  'in  Housing.  The 
Community  Association  of  East  Harlem  Tri- 
angle. Christians  United  for  Social  Action. 
Cooper  Squ.ire  Group.  Stackers  Bay  Coni- 
nnuilty  Program,  and  the  Chambers  Baptist 
Church. 

)-'The  Kate  Maremont  Foundation  lias 
done  pi.onpprlng  work  In  thl?  urea  hnth  in 
New  York  City  and  Chicago.  It  is  now  work- 
ing with  local  tommtiiiity  j;roiip.s  to  institute 
a  condominium  progr.im  in  t'.ie  Lawndale 
section   of   Chicago    See  note   101    supia. 

•Rev  Norniiin  Eddy  of  the  Metro-North 
Citizens  Committee  has  recently  spent  :.'ime 
time  with  the  authors  of  this  paper  discus- 
sing the  prospects  for  a  condominium  pro- 
gram in  East  Harlem. 

The  state  urban  renewal  st;»t.ute.  NY.  Gen. 
MUNIC.  Law  §  §  50f>-25  iMcKinnev  1965 1, 
authorizes  a  municipality  to  undertake  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  and  to  have  the  pow- 
ers "necessary  or  convenient"  to  c.irry  out 
such  projects.  Id.  i  503.  The  more  significant 
urban  renewal  powers  are  (J)  the  author- 
ity to  designate  a  site  a":  appropriate  for 
urban  renewal,  id.  ?  504;  {2\  the  aut'iorlty 
to  prepare  and  approve  an  urbnn  renewal 
pl.in,  id.  5  605:  (J)  the  authority  to  con- 
demn property  for  urban  renewal  purposes, 
id.  .i  506(1):  (4)  the  authority  to  dispose  of 
property  to  "qualified"  sponsors  without  pub- 
lic auction  and  without  sealed  bids,  td 
5  507(2)  (d);  and  (S)  the  authority  to  con- 
trol re-use  of  property  by  means  of  restrictive 
convenants  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
pl;Hn.  Id.  5  507(3). 

The  statute  would  also  jjermlt  a  munic- 
ipality to  Instlttue  a  condominium-based 
program,  at  least  for  experimental  purposes, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  site  designation 
or  an  approved  urban  renewal  plan  Thus, 
5  503(e)  provides  that  the  municipality  may: 
"(e)  Develop,  test  and  report  methods  and 
techniques  and  carry  out  demonstration  and 
other  activities  in  relation  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  one  or  more  programs  of  urban 
renewal  or  other  programs  relating  to  the 
arrest  and  prevention  of  condition.%  of  de- 
terioration or  blight."   (Emphasis  added.) 

In  carrying  out  such  demonstration  the 
municipality  it.self  may  "reconstruct,  repair, 
rehabilitate  or  otherwise  Improve"  the  prop- 
erty or  sell  It  to  a  private  party  to  effectuate 
the  demonstration.  Id.  §  503(e).  The  sale 
may  be  made  without  public  auction  or 
sealed  bids  pursuant  to  5  507(2)  (d).  This 
provision  would  be  most  useful  In  situations 
where  title  is  already  in  the  municipality. 
see  note  43  supra. 

'■-'  The  Interfaith  Interracial  Council  of  the 
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Clergy  has  instituted  a  low-income  home- 
ownership  program  In  Philadelphia  with 
minimal  local  government  involvement. 
Fourteen  rehabilitated  homes  have  been 
sold  to  low-income  families,  the  most  fre- 
quent income  being  S3.900.  Total  monthly 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  about  $65  1967 
Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53,  at  737.  738. 
744  (testimony  of  Interfatth  Interracial 
Council);  NY.  Times.  Oct.  I.  1967.  58  (Real 
Estate),  at  1.  col.  6  A  IrKal  organization  in 
Boston,  the  Home  Opportunities  Foundation, 
has  purchased  and  repaired  a  4-family  build- 
ing in  Dorchester  The  group  intends  to  sell 
the  building  as  a  condominium  to  persons 
earning  less  than  $6,000  Boston  Sunday 
Ghibe.  Oct  15.  1967.  at  B45.  col  I.  Planner 
House  Homes.  Inc  .  a  nonprofit  corporation 
in  Indianapolis,  has  provided  homeowner- 
ship  since  1950  for  some  400  low-income  fam- 
ilies i$4.200-$4.500  per  year).  New.  pre- 
fabricated, single-family  homes  are  provided 
at  a  monthly  cost  between  t75  and  S98  No 
down  payment  Is  required  since  the  owner 
contributes  'sweat  equity'  comprising  900 
hours  of  labor.  The  "sweat  equity"  amounts 
to  39"^  of  the  value  of  the  building  1967 
Senate  Hearings.  <upra  note  53.  at  729,  733 
(testimony  of  Dr  Cleo  W  Blackburn):  Wall 
Street. Journal.  Nov.  13.  1967.  at  1.  col.  1. 
See  alio  discussion  of  St  Bridgets  in  St. 
Louis  at  note  136  infra. 

I-'  See  discussion  of  Philadelphia  Housing 
Development  Corporation  in  1967  Senate 
Hearings,  .supro  note  53.  at  712-13.  988-92. 
The  background  of  this  corporations  owner- 
ship program  is  discussed  in  the  statement 
of  Charles  Abrams  to  the  Rlblcoff  subcom- 
mittee. 1967  Eiecutiie  Reorganisation  Hear- 
ings, supra  note  14.  at  3441.  3443-45. 

"Compare    the    e.xamples    discussed    In    J. 
Jacobs.  The  Death  .^nd  Life  or  Great  Amer- 
ican Cities  270  (1961). 
'-■•' See  note  44  supra. 
'-■'  See  pp.  370-72  supra. 
'-'  See  pp.  375-79  supra. 
■-'The    Senator's    program    was    first   pro- 
posed  in   a  speech  before  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Chicago  on  September  15.   1966.  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol    113.  pt.  1. 
p   166. 

As  previously  noted.  Charles  .Abnims  has 
advocated  homeownership  ideas  for  some 
time.  The  "Abrams  Report '  made  a  number 
of  substantive  proposals  for  housing  in  New 
York  City,  some  of  which  .ire  relevant  here: 
■9.  The  public  housing  project'  should  no 
longer  be  the  norm  for  public  housing  en- 
deavors. New  York  City's  share  of  the  35,000 
units  of  new  public  housing  construction 
authorized  annually  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1965  (about  3.500  per  year  for  the  cltyi 
should  be  primarily  devoted  to  providing 
buildings,  not  self-contained'  projects.  The 
buildings  should  be  Inserted  as  part  of  ex- 
isting neighborhoods,  not  m.issively  super- 
Imposed  upon  them.  They  should  encourage 
and  reinforce  integration  where  it  already 
exists;  thev  should  help  house  the  overflow' 
families  from  older  buildings  which  are  being 
radically  rehabilitated  and  uncrowded;  they 
should  add  to  the  net  supply  of  housing  by 
tiiklng  advantage  of  potential  building  sites 
now  idle  or  grossly  underused  as  well  as  re- 
place abandoned  or  unsalvageable  buildings 
that  mar  a  neighborhood.  The  Housing  Au- 
thority should  experiment  with  differing 
types  and  sizes  of  buildings."  (Housing  & 
Urban  Renewal  Task  Force.  Report  to  the 
Mayor.  Jan.  10.  1966.  at  7-8  |  hereinafter  cited 
as  Abrams  Report) .) 

"11  The  Housing  Authority  should  develop 
programs  for  leasing  some  of  its  existing 
housing  projects  to  nonprofit  corfjoratlons  as 
a  pilot  effort  Nonprofit  cooperatives,  founda- 
tions and  Institutions  should  be  stimulated 
into  undertaking  operation  and  management 
so  that  ultimately  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Authority's  massive  management  operations 
might  be  decentralized.  Progress  in  this  di- 
rection  would   help   meet    the   objection   to 


monolithic  landlordism  which  has  been  one 
of  the  deterrents  to  popular  approval  of 
further  public  housing  otjeratlons. 

'12.  The  Authority  should  simultaneously 
experiment  with  cooperative  arrangements 
for  Its  operations  Tenants  In  state  and  city 
projects  who  increase  their  incomes  could  be 
sold  their  apartments  under  a  condominium 
plan.  As  rents  of  some  tenants  rise,  the  excess 
above  the  maximum  rent  could  be  deposited 
in  escrow  to  be  used  as  future  down  pay- 
ments for  the  dwelling  units.  This  would 
help  stabilize  the  tenancy  and  reduce  the 
way-station  aspect  of  housing  projects. "  ild. 
at  9.) 

"25  The  city  should  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  organizations  with  foundation 
assistance  for  aiding  and  advising  religious, 
community  and  other  non-profit  groups  to 
sponsor  limited-  and  non-profit  housing. 

"26.  The  city  should  embark  upon  a  major 
program  of  rehabilitation  of  all  salvageable 
structures,  and  of  conservation  of  all  good 
and  repairable  structures.  This  program 
should  embrace  (a)  radical  rehabilitation 
(providing  new  and  modern  dwelling  units 
within  old  but  sound  walls),  (b)  strict  en- 
forcement of  maintenance  to  meet  codes,  and 
(C)  as  and  when  the  housing  shortage  is 
overcome,  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  overcrowding 

"27.  The  emphasis  in  radical  rehabilitation 
should  be  primarily  to  benefit  families  now 
living  in  squalor,  rather  than  on  displacing 
them  to  make  way  for  high-Income  residents 
while  the  displaced  families  form  new  slums 
elsewhere.  Radical  rehabilitation  and  all  the 
aids  accompanying  it  should  not  be  confined 
to  renewal  areas  but  should  be  employed 
wherever  salvageable  buildings  are  in  bad 
condition.  .  .  . 

"29.  The  city's  stock  of  1,150,000  existing 
dwelling  units  in  old  masonry  structures 
should  be  surveyed  and  reassessed  in  the  light 
of  the  ne"w  possibilities  opened  up  by  tech- 
nological advances  in  materials,  ventilating 
equipment  and  lighting  {e.g..  Installing  pre- 
fabricated kitchen  equipment  in  tenements, 
providing  duplexes  on  the  third  and  fourth 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories  for  large 
families,  etc.) . 

"30.  The  Housing  Authority  should  be 
prepared  to  acquire  salvageable  structures  for 
sale  to  nonprofit  or  limited-profit  corpora- 
tions for  radical  rehabilitation.  Funds  could 
be  obtained  either  by  its  own  bond  issues 
or  through  other  available  city,  state  or  fed- 
eral sources."  [Id.  at  13-15.) 
,  "The  past  record  of  changes,  abolitions, 
consolidations  and  reorganizations  of  the 
city's  housing  and  building  agencies  under- 
scores the  endless  quest  for  a  foolproof  ad- 
ministrative mechanism.  There  is  none,  for 
whether  the  administrator  be  individual, 
board  or  commission,  no  substitute  has  ever 
been  found  for  competence,  integrity  and 
imagination."  (Id.  at  4.1 

In  contrast  to  the  substantive  recommen- 
dations of  the  Abrams  Report,  a  later  Mayors 
Task  Force  produced  the  "Logue  Report. " 
which  found  that  "|alccurate  data  on  New 
York  City  are  particularly  difficult  to  obtain." 
Inst,  of  Ptjb.  Admin..  Study  Groitp  on  Hous- 
ing &  Neighborhood  Improvement.  "Let 
There  Be  Commitment,  "  A  Housing.  Plan- 
ning. AND  Development  Program  for  New 
York  City  9  (  1966).  reprinted  I'l  1966  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Hearings,  supra  note  14, 
at  2837-75.  This  report  consequently  recom- 
mended a  procedural  reorganization  of  the 
city's  housing  agencies.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  substantially  been  enacted  into 
law  bv  the  City  Council.  N.Y.  City  Local  Law 
No.  58  (1967). 

'-•'S.  1592.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967). 
'"  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  see  1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note 
53.  at  191-226  (testimony  of  Senator  Percy 
and  Congressman  WidnalD:  id.  at  69-82 
(colloquy  between  Senator  Percy  and  Secre- 
tary  Weaver);    id.   at    1517-45    (explanatory 


statement  submitted  by  Senator  Percy); 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt  14  p 
18037  (reply  of  Senator  Percy  to  April  2\ 
1967.  statement  of  Secretary  Weaver). 

'■'-'S.  1592.  90th  Cong..  1st  Se.ss.  §109(bi. 
(di  (1967).  Loans  In  one  state  may  not  ex- 
ceed 12'^, ',  of  the  $2  billion  total.  Id 
S  110(d).  The  issuance  would  not  const luue 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  subject  to  statutury 
limits.  2  967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  5:i  at 
143-45 

•'NY.  Times.  April  22.  1967.  at  34.  col  1 
For  later  discussions  by  the  Secretary,  see 
2967  Senate  Hearings,  .supra  note  53.  at  8  !J 
69-82.  91-95 

'"Only  last  year  the  Congress  enacted  'lie 
Sullivan  Amendment  which  utilizes  Section 
221  (d  I  (3)  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing  for  non-profit  groups  for  re- 
sale to  families  of  very  low  Income  Thus  we 
have  already  developed  a  method  of  achiev-  . 
Ing.  without  additional  and  burdensome  .id- 
mlnlstratlve  machinery,  the  home  owner.ship 
objectives  of  the  proposal. 

US.  Depts  of  HUD.  Statement  by  Roijerr 
C  Weaver.  Secretary,  on  the  Propose<i  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  .\i-t 
April  21.  1967.  at  7  |  hereinafter  cited  as 
Weaver! . 

'■•  (Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolllau 
Development  Act  of  1966.  6  310(a)  ).  12  U  S  C. 
S  1715;(h)    (Supp.  II.  1965-66) 

"'The  Sullivan  amendment,  sponsored  n 
Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D  .Mn  1 
is  based  on  the  experience  of  a  snruUl  Catliolic 
parish  in  St.  Louis.  St.  Bridgets  of  Erin.  Tlie 
parish,  located  in  a  Negro  slum  area,  luii, 
formed  a  nonprofit  corporation.  Bicenten- 
nial Civic  Improvement  Corp..  for  the  pur- 
chase, rehabilitation,  and  resale  of  existing 
slums  Over  the  past  4  years,  the  corporation 
has  provided  ownership  housing  for  aljout 
70  low-Income  families.  The  owner's  purcha.';e 
price  IS  financed  20'.  by  the  nonprofit  cor- 
poration (at  a  nominal  interest  ratei  md 
80';  by  a  local  savings  and  loan  associatiim 
(15-year  term  at  6'-  ).  The  owner's  monthly 
payment  Is  about  $65.  including  amortization 
of  his  loans,  insurance,  and  taxes.  Letter  irnm 
."Vlbert  J.  Nerviani.  Community  Relations 
Consultant  Chief.  Housing  Section.  Dep'*  01 
Public  Safety.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  the  N.Y  C.ty 
Dept  of  Bldgs..  Dec.  13,  1966.  on  file  in  'he 
Cornell  Law  Library  See  1967  Senate  Hrar- 
ings.  supra  note  53.  at  974-87  ( testimonv  it 
Bicentennial   Civic   Improvement    Corp.) 

■  •  Letter  from  John  W.  Kopecky.  Acting 
Chief.  Urban  Renewal  Section.  OfHce  of  the 
General  Counsel.  U.S.  Dep't  of  HUD.  to  'he 
N.Y.  Cltv  Dep't  of  Bides..  March  8.  1967.  jn 
file  in  the  Cornell  Law  Library.  The  omnibus 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  m 
Banking  and  Currency  (See  note  106  sup'ai 
would  authorize  ?  221(h)  insurance  for  con- 
dominiums. S.  2700.  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess 
S  106  (  1967) ;  S.  Rep  No.  809.  90th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  17.  47  ( 1967) . 

-  Weaver,  .supra  note  134.  at  1.  The  interest 
subsidy  under  the  Percy  legislation  may  not 
exceed"  the  "average  market  yield  to  mattirity 
on  all  outstanding  marketable  obligation.s  oi 
the  United  States."  S.  1592.  90tli  Cong.,  1st 
Sess,  s  113(a)    (1967). 

•"S.  1592,  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess,  §  113(C) 
(1967). 

•'«•>  The  leverage  inherent  in  an  interest  sub- 
sidy has  long  been  recognized  and  its  use  .d- 
vocated  bv  Charles  Abrams.  C.  Abrams.  .^up-a 
note  56.  at  258-62.  See  also  Hearings  Bcjrrc 
the  Subcovim.  on  Housing  oj  the  Senuic 
Comm.  on  Banking  and  Currency,  85th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  81-86  (1958). 

"1  C.  Abrams.  supra  note  56,  at  265.  For  .1 
discussion  of  the  economics  of  such  insur- 
ance, see  id.  at  262-65;  2967  Seyiate  Hea-inu~. 
supra  note  53.  at  716-17  (statement  '! 
Charles  Abrams  1.  See  also  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. July  19.  1963.  at  5.  col.  2,  discussing  'he 
Housing"  and  Home  Finance  Agency  repor' 
recommending  study  of  equity  insurance.  .\ 
preliminary  study  by  the  insurance  industry 
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has  indicated  the  feasibility  of  such  insur- 
ance. 1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53,  at 
1109-17   (testimcaiy  of  J.  Henry  Smith  and 
Richard     Doss     for     Am.     Ufe     Convention, 
Heiilth   Ins.  Ass'n  of  -America,  and  Life  Ins. 
Ass'n   of   America).   The   omnibus   bill    {see 
note  106  supra)   contains  a  provision  similar 
to  that   proposed  bv  Senator  Percy.  S.  2700. 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  §  108  (1967);  S.  Rep.  No 
809.  90th   Cong.,   1st  Sess.    18-19,  48    (1967): 
.see   id.  at  70    (Individual   views  of   Senator 
Percy ) 
"-  Weaver,  supra  note  134.  at  7. 
"Id.  at  1. 
"Id 

'The  FNMA  issued  $1.1  billion  worth  of 
participation  certificates  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  5.2'.  on  January  19.  1967  According  to  the 
most  recent  HUD  .47inua/  Report,  an  issuance 
of  S150  million  of  secon(*ary  market  deben- 
tures on  October  11.  1965  was  sold  at  an  In- 
terest rate  of  4.5'  .  1965  HUD  Ann.  Rep.  148 
table  92.  Since  1956.  $6.78  billion  of  such 
debentures  have  been  Issued  The  hlghe.st 
interest  rate  was  5  35'  (December  10.  1959) 
Id.  On  November  '28.  1967.  the  FNMA  sold  $1 
billion  worth  of  participation  certificates  at 
yields  of  6.35'  (2-year  maturity  1  and  6.4'; 
"(20-vear  maturity).  The  rate  is  the  highest 
for  a  long-term  federal  security  since  Julv 
1861.  when  a  550  million  Civil  War  bond 
issue  was  priced  to  yield  6.7'  NY.  Times. 
Nov.  29.  1967.  at  67.  col.  4.  On  January  16. 
1968.  FNMA  sold  $125  billion  worth  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  at  a  yield  of  about  6' 
NY.  Times.  Jan.  17.  1968.  at  61.  col.  3. 

■  The  latter  figure  Is  not  separately  stated 
by  Secretary  Weaver,  but  is  derived  by  de- 
ducting amortization  and  interest  costs  from 
the  total  fig'.ire. 

"■Abrams  Report,  supra  note  129.  at  10. 
For  data  on  cost  differential  by  building 
system,  sewer  line  cost,  and  cost  of  common 
labor,  skilled  labor,  equipment  operators, 
electricians,  mechanical  trades,  and  plumb- 
ers, see  Engineering  News-Record.  Sept.  21, 
1967.  at  92-113. 

' '-  See  discussion  of  estimated  rehabilita- 
tion costs  at  pp.  379-87  supra. 

'  ■  Sec  disctission  on  maintenance  costs  at 
pp.  387-89  supra. 

S.  1592.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  §  110(17) 
( 1967)  The  term  of  the  interest  subsidy  may 
not  exceed  30  years.  Id.  |;113(ai.  However, 
at  that  point  the  owner  would  have  .suifi- 
clent  equity  to  permit  refinancing  of  the 
mortgage  to  secure  funds  to  pay  full  interest 
cost. 

Bureau  of  Labor  St.atistics.  U.S.  Dep't 
OF  Labor.  Post-World  War  II  Price  Trends 
IN  Rent  and  Housing  in  the  New  York  Met- 
ropolitan Area  7  (Regional  Rep.  No.  7,  June, 
1967). 

'■-C.  .'Vbrams.  supra  note  56.  at  146-47  and 
materials  cited  therein. 

'  ■'Weaver,  supra  note  134.  at  1. 
•*  See    1967    Senate    Hearings,    supra    note 
53.  at  1540   (statement  of  Senator  Percy). 

-.'Amortization    -would    be    at    1'4''.    as- 
suming the  NHOP  borrowing  rate  is  5''r. 
■■-Weaver,  supra  note  134.  at  5. 
■"•S.    1592.   90th   Cong..    1st   Sess.    §  nO(d) 
(1967) . 

'  'S.  2100.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1967).  The 
testimonv  of  Senator  Kennedy  on  S.  2100 
is  found  in  1967  Senate  Hearings:  supra  note 
53.  at  622-67  and  Hearings  on  Tax  Incentives 
To  Encourage  Housing  in  Urban  Poverty 
Areas  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Finance. 
90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  56-114  (1967)  (herein- 
after cited  as  1967  Senate  Finance  Comm. 
Hearings].  Along  with  his  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee  on  September  14th. 
Senator  Kennedy  submitted  an  amendment 
to  S.  2100  which  substantially  revised  the 
bill.  See  id.  at  421. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  14. 
p.  18822  (remarks  of  Senator  Kennedy). 

"'  An  "'urban  poverty  area  "  is  an  area 
containing  at  least  250.000  people  which  is 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Sec- 


retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
S.  2160.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  S  3(2)   (1967). 

""Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  14. 
p  18825  (remarks  of  Senator  Smathers)  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  observed  that  In  some  large 
cities  rehabilitation  is  feasible  at  a  cost  be- 
tween $6,500  and  $7,500.  In  these  cities  the 
Senator  believe  rents  of  $45-$50  will  be  pos- 
sible. 1967  Senate  Finance  Comm.  Hearings, 
supra  note  158.  at  62-63.  73:  N.Y.  Times.  Oct. 
2.  1967.  at  46.  col.  5. 

'•S.  2100.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  §  103(3) 
(1967).  A  limited  exception  to  this  rule  is 
provided  for  certain  displaced  families.  Id. 
§  103(2) 

■NY     City    Community    Renewal    Pro- 
gram. New  York  City  s  Renewal  Strategy 
1965.  at  12. 

''S.  2100.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  61:201-03 
(1967) 

-  /ri  s  301  (a  1  (proposed  Int.  Rev  Code  of 
1954.  ;  41  (  Assuming  the  taxpayer's  equity 
investment  percentage  were  100'-  and  his 
total  cost  $1,000,000.  Including  land  cost, 
id.  i  301  (C)  (as  amended,  srr  note  158  supra) 
(proposed  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  Sj  1392(a) 
(1).  1391(9).  1391(3)).  he  would  be  per- 
mitted ;i  credit  against  Uix  of  $300,000  The 
credit  may  be  carried  back  3  years  and  for- 
ward 7  years.  Id  (proposed  Int.  Rf.v  Code 
of  1954,  S  1392(ta))  A  taxpayer's  equity  in- 
vestment is  determined  by  sublractlnir  from 
total  basis  the  amount  of  any  .'iubsidlzed 
mort.gages  granted  under  the  plan.  Id.  (pro- 
po.sed  Int.  Rev.  Code  of   1954.   5  1391 1 5)  1. 

■"Id      $  301(C)     (as    amended)     (proposed 
Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  5  1393(b)  )  would  per- 
mit   an    asset    having    a    useful    life    ol     50 
years  to  be  depreciated  over  a  7-year  period. 
•'-Id.    (proposed   Int.   Re\'.   Code  of    1954. 
S  1394) .  The  Kennedy  bill,  as  amended,  would 
allow  a    "restored"  basis,  alter  the   building 
has  been  fully  depreciated,  in  the  amount  of 
the    taxpayers    cost    basis    reduced    by    the 
iimuunt   of   straight-line   depreciation   com- 
puted on  a  50-vear  useful  life.  Id.  (proposed 
Int.    Rev.    Code    of    1954.    S  1394(  b)  (1 )  ) .    A 
liimted   capital   gain   tax   is   payable   on   the 
restoration.  Id.  (proposed  Int.  Rev.  Code  of 
1954,    ;s  1394(a).   1396(d)).  The  owner  may 
restore  the  basis  at  least  5  times  over  a  50- 
year  period.   At  each  restoration,   the  basis 
will     be    diminished     by     the     funount     of 
straight-line   depreciation   figured   on   a   50- 
year  term.  As  a  result  of  this  provision,  the 
allowable  depreciation  deduction  will  exceed 
the  taxpayer's  Investment.  Tliat  deductions 
exceed  cost  basis  has  been   the  basic  objec- 
tion to  the  percentage  depletion  deduction: 
"When  depletion  goes  beyond  the  invest- 
ment in  the  resource,  it  Is  not  a  necessary 
or  equitable  or  appropriate  tax  deduction.  It 
Is  a  subsidy  plain  and  simple.  If  we  conclude 
that    for    reasons    of    defense    or    economic 
growth  a  particular  industry  should  be  sub- 
sidized, we  should  be  frank  about  it  and  sub- 
sidize  it  directly   so   that   we  can   measure 
whether  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  Is  commen- 
surate with  the  purpose.  Tliere  should  be  no 
hidden  subsidies  in  the  tax  laws."   (Rudlck, 
Depletion  and  Exploration  and  Development 
Costs.  In  2  Tax  Revision  Compendtum  983) 
( House  Comm.  on  Ways  and  Means.  Comm. 
Print  1959). 

-  S.  2100.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  s  301(c) 
(1967)  (proposed  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954. 
s  1393(a)  ) .  Demolition  and  site  improvement 
expenses  are  normally  added  to  land  cost 
and  are  hence  nondepreciable. 

•Id.  (proposed  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954. 
5  1391(4)):  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113. 
pt.  14.  p.  18824  (remarks  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy) . 

Considering  all  the  tax  advantages  of  the 
Kennedy  bill.  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware 
prepared  two  hypothetical  cases  to  demon- 
strate possible  return  to  an  owner  over  a 
35-year  period.  Both  assumed  a  SI  million 
project  cost  exclusive  of  land,  that  the  owner 
contributed  the  entire  cost,  and  that  the 
owner's  marginal  tax  rate  was  50'".  In  Sen- 


.ilor    Williams'    rtr.'it    hypothetical    case    the 
owner   retains   the   property   for  the  35-year 
peruxl  and  avails  him.splf  of  the  Investment 
credit,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  restored 
basis  provisions   UnderscH-retary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Joseph  W    Burr  agreed  with  Senulor  Wll- 
llams   that   S    2100.   :us   modified   by   Senator 
Kennedy's  oral  testimony  of  September  14th 
(sec    note     158    .supra),    would     provide    I  he 
owner  with   $2  135.000  In   aller-tax   benefits. 
Additionally,  the  owner  would  still  have  title 
to   the  project    1967   Senate  Finance  Cnmm 
Hearings,   supra   note    158.  at    163.    H>5    (sup- 
plemental statement  prepared  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department)    See  also  id.  at  150-63  (col- 
loquy   between    Senator    Williams,    .Senator 
Kennedy,  and   Undersecretary   Barr):    id    at 
180  89    (comparison    submitted    by    .Senator 
Kennedy)     With   the  same  hypothetical,   the 
Treasury  Department  fstunaied  that  S   2100. 
as    formally    amended    by   Senator    Kennedy 
(Id.    at    421).    would    provide    $1.619. 000    in 
alter-tax    benefits     Id    at    163.    166    (supple- 
mental statement  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department  1    (the  figure  of  $161,000  at  line 
13,  page  166  would  .seem  t<^be  a  typograph- 
ical  error  I     .See  also   id.   at   249  56   (colloquy 
between  Senator  Williams  and  former  Com- 
mis.sloner  CajJlln  1 . 

Senator  Williams'  second  hypothetical  as- 
sumed that  the  project  would  be  sold  at  the 
end  01  each  depreciation  cycle  and  the  pro- 
ceeds reinvested  in  another  qualified  project. 
hi.  at  155.  Under  this  hypothetical  the  Treas- 
ury Department  estimated  an  after-lax  ben- 
efit of  close  to  -$4  million  resulting  Irom  the 
bill  as  orally  amended  by  Senator  Kennedy 
Id.  at  163.  165  (supplemental  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Treasury  Department).  Alter 
;ormal  .imendment  ol  the  bill,  the  Treasury 
Department  estimated  the  benefits  at  about 
$2.2  million.  Id  at  166 

'  1967  .Senate  Finance  Comm.  Hearings, 
supra  not^  158.  at  393-95  (Statement  <it  Law- 
rence M  Stone,  former  Treasury  Department 
Tax  Legislative  Counsel  ( 

'  While  speaking  in  1963  about  existing 
special  privileges  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  President  Kennedy  observed : 

Some  relorms  will  Improve  the  tax  struc- 
ture by  reducing  certain  liabilities  Others 
will  broaden  the  tax  base  by  raising  liabilities 
and  will  meet  with  resistance  Irom  those 
v^ho  l>eneHt  from  existing  preferences  But 
if  this  program  of  tax  reduction  Is  aimed  at 
making  the  most  of  our  economic  potential, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  prefer- 
ences and  special  provisions  also  restrict  our 
rate  of  growth  and  distort  the  flow  of  in- 
vestment. They  discourage  taxpayer  coopera- 
tion and  compliance  by  adding  Inequities  and 
complexities  that  affect  similarly  situated 
taxpayers  in  wholly  different  ways. 

Hearings  on  Tax  Revision  Before  the  House 
Comm  o7i  Ways  and  Means.  88th  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  pt  1.  at  12  (1963)  (message  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy)  Former  Commissioner  Mor- 
timer M.  Caplln  has  written  in  a  similar 
vein: 

Frequently  tax  preferences  are  granted  as 
Incentives  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  is  otir 
tax  law  the  proper  vehicle  for  providing  spe- 
cial incentives  or  subsidies?  Doesn't  such  a 
legislative  policy  weaken  our  tax  system  and 
result  m  continuing  Inequities  to  other  tax- 
payers? The  tax  law  cuts  across  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  complex  .society.  We  mtist 
recognize  our  inability  to  cure  all  of  our  ail- 
ments by  new  variations  of  tax  relief  If  we 
continue  to  attempt  this,  the  main  function 
of  our  tax  laws — the  raising  of  revenue — is 
destined  to  fall. 

Caplln.  Threats  to  the  Integrity  of  our  Tax 
System.  44  Va.  L.  Rev.  839.  842-i3  ( 1958)  Mr 
Caplln  expressed  support  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's bin  in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  2967  Senate  Finance 
Comm.  Hearings,  stipra  note  158.  at  252-61 
'"■'  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  ;  1372(b). 
'■^  Id.    i  1373(b). 

>ld. 
<-■■  Id.  §  243(a). 
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■'I.e.  48 '"r  (corporate  tax  rat^)  of  15 'r 
(dividend  remaining  subject  to  tax  after 
85  ■  deduction)  The  revenue  loss  with  re- 
spect to  rental  income  wlU  not  be  large,  since 
rents  are  limited  so  as  to  provide  no  more 
than  a  3',  yield  on  minimum  equity.  S.  2100, 
90th  Cong..  Isl  Sess.  S  102(a)  (1987).  How- 
ever, the  sale  of  a  project  before  the  end  of 
the  minimum  holding  period  or  without 
qualified  reinvestment  might  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial revenue  loss. 

'•"Int.   Rev.   Code  of   1954,   §  1371(a). 

"*  Senator  Kennedy  has  stated  that  he 
would  be  "very  enthusiastic"  about  a  home- 
owershlp  program  If  a  low  monthly  cost 
could  be  achieved.  The  Senator  expressed 
this  view  in  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Percy: 

"Senator  Percy.  I  would  Just  like  to  quote 
a  constituent  of  yours,  who  spoke  to  Mayor 
Lindsay  and  myself  one  Sunday  afternoon 
about  a  month  ago.  His  Is  a  low-income 
family  from  Brooklyn,  and  he  had  bought 
his  own  home  after  18  years  of  payments. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  preferred  to  pay 
rent  or  make  mortgage  payments.  "When 
you're  renUng.  '  he  said,  "you're  iuBt  buying 
drinks  for*omebody  else  "  . 

"Senator  Kennedy.  Senator,  if  yovi  can  tell 
me  how  you  are  going  to  get  homeownershlp 
down  to.  370  or  880  a  month  under  your  bill. 
I  would  be  ■■er>'  enthusiastic  about  It  as  a 
plan  for  the  ghettos."  (J 967  Senate  Hearings, 
supra,  note  53.  at  654. ) 

Senator  Kennedy  has  explained  that  his 
plan,  while  initially  authorizing  only  rental 
housing,  will  provide  inducements  for  a  pos- 
sible transition  to  ownership  housing.  In  his 
view  this  would  avoid  initially  "the  complex 
and  difficult  ■  legal  ;uid  financial  problems 
of  ownership  of  multiple  dwellings.  The  Sen- 
ator obser.ed: 

■'The  home  management  corporation  can 
thus  become  one  of  the  focal  p)olnts  of  com- 
munity activity — an  organlssation  with  a 
si>eclflc  purpose  and  yet  an  ability  to  engage 
Individual  participation  In  a  wide  range  of 
social  functions. 

•Ultimately,  the  role  of  the  corporation  In 
the  project  itself  mav  grow  from  mainte- 
nance asslstiince  to  ownership;  the  bill  pro- 
vides, after  an  8-year  period.  Inducements 
for  the  owner  to  sell  the  building  to  his  ten- 
ants. Thus  the  management  corporations 
could  provide  a  gradual  transition  from  or- 
dinary renting  to  cooperative  or  condomini- 
um ownership,  avoiding  at  the  outset  the 
complex  and  difficult  legal  and  financial 
problems  of  ownership  of  multiple  dwell- 
ings "  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt. 
14.  p.  18825 

The  inducement  provided  In  the  Kennedy 
bill  is  that  the  owner  may  sell  his  project  to 
a  home  management  corporation,  S.  2100. 
90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  §3(7)  (1967).  and  not 
recognize  any  gain  on  the  transaction.  As 
originally  pro{K»ed.  an  8-year  waiting  period 
was  required.  Id.  §  301(c)  (proposed  Int.  Rev. 
Code  of  1954,  §  1396(c)  i.Thls  has  been  short- 
ened, however,  to  a  2-year  period  by  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53.  at  1589- 
90  ( Letter  from  Senator  Kennedy  to  Senator 
Sparkman.  Aug.  4,  1967)  The  provisions  con- 
cerning sale  to  a  home  management  corpora- 
tion were  further  amended  at  the  time  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  1967  Senate  Finance 
Comm.  Hearings,  .<rupra  note  158.  at  77.  79-80: 
see  id.  at  66.  75,  83-84.  93-94.  The  same  non- 
recognition  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  owner 
If.  after  a  10-year  period,  he  sells  to  a  third 
party  and  makes  a  "qualified  reinvestment" 
of  rlie  proceeds.  S.  2100.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
?  301  (C)  (1967)  (proposed  Int.  Rev.  Code  of 
1954.  5  1396  la) .  (bi  )  . 

As  amended  by  the  Senator's  letter  of  Aug- 
ust 4.  1967.  snpra.  the  bill  provides  that  the 
home  management  corporation  "sihall,  sub- 
Jec:  to  the  api>roval  of  the  Secretary,  have  an 
option  to  ptirchase  such  project"  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  a  2-year  mlnUniun 


holding  period.  Id.  S  101(a)  (4)  (G  i .  Prior  to 
amendment,  this  section  provided  ihat  the 
home  management  corporation  "shall  have  a 
first  option  to  purchase."  Therefore,  the  orig- 
inal language  provided  that  the  home  man- 
agement corporation  had  a  flrst  opt.lon  to  buy 
If  the  owner  chose  to  sell.  Under  the  amended 
language,  however.  If  after  2  years  the  Secre- 
tary approves,  the  owner  must  sell  The  maxi- 
mum purch;ise  price,  under  the  August  4th 
amendment,  was  established  as  the  principal 
amount  of  any  Insured  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  the  owner's  Initial  equity  reduced 
by  any  Investment  credit  granted  to  the  own- 
er. 1967  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  53,  at 
1589.  As  a  result  of  this  price  formulation  the 
owner  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  retain  most  of  the  benefit 
of  accelerated  depreciation  taken.  Since  the 
owner  could  be  bought  out  after  2  years,  the 
August  4th  amendments  would  have  severely 
limited  the  impact  of  the  tax  benefits  pre- 
viously discussed.  As  will  be  discussed  below, 
the  Senator's  amendments  of  September  14th 
substantially  Increased  the  purchase  price 
which  the  home  management  corporation 
must  pay. 

The  August  4th  amendments,  unlike  the 
original  bill,  provided  for  a  financial  mech- 
anism to  enable  the  home  management  cor- 
poration to  make  the  purchase.  Id.  at  1589-90. 
A  new  §  235(e)  was  proposed  which  would 
have  authorized  a  50-year  mortgage  at  a 
below-market  Interest  rate  (the  current  gov- 
ernment borrowing  rate)  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase by  the  home  management  corpora- 
tion. Id.  at  1590.  The  apparent  theory  of  the 
August  4th  amendments  was  that  a  home 
management  corporation — assisted  by  a  50- 
year  below-market  interest  rate  mortgage — 
could  economically  purchase  and  maintain 
the  building. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Senator 
Kennedy  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  September  14th  made  substantial  changes 
In  the  pattern  of  the  August  4th  amend- 
ments. Initially,  the  option  price  which  the 
home  management  corporation  must  pay  Is 
increased.  The  new  price  formulation  Is  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  reduced  only  by  the 
amount  of  straight  line  depreciation  com- 
puted over  a  50-year  period.  S.  2100.  90th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  5  101(a)(5)(G)  (1967)  (as 
amended).  Consequently  the  owner  will  re- 
tain the  benefits  of  the  investment  credit  as 
well  as  accelerated  depreciation.  1967  Senate 
Finance  Comm.  Hearings.  .'!upra  note  158.  at 
163.  166  (supplemental  statement  prepared 
by  the  Treasury  Department  i .  The  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  the  building  Is  to  be 
financed  by  (f)  a  50-year  6''  mortgage. 
S.  2100.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  ij  201  (1967)  (as 
amended)  (proposed  National  Housing  Act 
5  235(a));  (2)  a  5'-  Increase  In  "occupancy 
charges,"  id.  §  102(a)(2)  (as  amended):  and 
( 3 )  a  subsidy  payment  paid  to  the  home 
management  corporation  In  the  "amount 
needed"  to  make  mortgage  payments.  Id. 
5  108(a)  (as  amended).  Since  the  subsidy  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  It  would  seem 
that  the  statute  contemplates  a  cooperative, 
rather  than  a  condominium  form  of  tenant 
ownership  This  also  seems  implicit  In  the 
fact  that  the  bill  contains  no  provision  for 
the  release  of  the  blanket  mortgage  and  the 
substitution  of  Individual  mortgages.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  however,  has  expressed  his  in- 
tent that  condominiums  be  Included.  1967 
Senate  Finance  Comm.  Hearings,  supra  note 
158,  at  60,71. 


THE     CAMPUS     REVOLUTIONARIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  on  several  recent  occasions  I  have 
termed  the  disorders  that  have  been  oc- 
curring on  American  college  campuses 
as  nothing  short  of  revolution.  Today  the 


lead  editorial  in  the  Wa.shington  Post 
confirms  that  estimate  of  the  situation. 

Two  .students,  writing  about  the  recent 
disgraceful  events  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, are  quoted  in  the  editorial  as  reveal- 
ing that  the  decision  to  seize  control  (.'{ 
a  large  university  was  made  months  ago 
by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety to  demonstrate  that  a  group  of 
well-organized  students  could  do  it.  "It 
was  revolution.'  they  are  quoted  as 
saying. 

The  paragraph  which  follows  .should 
be  read  and  digested  by  every  ijerson 
interested  m  education  and  in  the  future 
of  this  country.  It  ends  with  this  observa- 
tion: The  campus  revolutionaries  are 
"totally  at  war'  with  everj'thing  this 
country  has  ever  stood  for." 

Free  speech  for  them.  Mr  President, 
means  free  speech  for  them  alone  and 
the  suppre.ssion  of  the  views  of  anyone 
who  happens  to  disagree  with  them  — 
the  antithesis  of  the  true  objectives  of 
the  university.  The  thing  they  are  really 
interested  m  is  power,  and  the  use  of 
power  to  force  acceptance  of  their  own 
viewpoint. 

Revolutionaries.  Mr.  President,  if  they 
are  tr-je  revolutionaries,  as  the  editorial 
points  out.  must  be  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences  of  their  acts,  if  they  fail. 
That  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington.  (D.C.)  Post, 

May  14,  1968] 

Crisis  on  the  Campus — I 

The  wave  of  disturbances  that  has  swept 
university  and  college  campuses  in  the  last 
few  months  ought  to  be  deeply  troubling  to 
all  Americans.  It  tells  us  that  something  is 
seriously  wrong — with  the  students,  with  the 
educational  Institutions,  or  both— and  that 
this  .something  is  far  more  serious  than  the 
disputes  over  the  war  in  'Vietnam  or  the  civil 
rights  problems  that  seem  to  trigger  the 
disturbances.  Ttiat  something  has  two  parts. 
One  is  that  a  small  group  of  students  are  so 
disillusioned  with  the  United  States  that 
they  want  to  destroy  the  existing  Institutions 
although  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  their 
place.  The  other  Is  that  a  far  larger  number 
of  students  are  so  unhappy  with  particular 
aspects  of  society  or  of  education  that  they 
are  willing  (or  naive  enough)  tr  Join  the 
game. 

This  view  of  the  rebel  leaders  received 
substantial  support  last  week  from  two  dif- 
ferent perspectives.  David  B.  Truman,  vice- 
president  i)f  Columbia  University,  told  News- 
week magazine.  ".  .  .  It's  perfectly  clear  from 
what  I  the  rebels  i  do  and  say  and  what  they 
write  that  they  regard  the  universities  as  the 
soft  spot  in  a  .society  that  they're  trjing  to 
bring  down."  Two  students,  involved  on  the 
side  opposing  Dr.  T^iman  at  Columbia,  wrote 
In  The  New  Republic  that  the  decision  "to 
take  physical  control  of  a  major  American 
university  this  spnng"  was  made  months  ago 
at  a  conference  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Columbia  was  chosen  because 
it  was  an  Ivy  League  school,  had  a  liberal 
reputation,  and  was  situated  in  New  York. 
Claiming  that  the  demands  made  by  the 
demonstrators  were  tailored  to  fit  Columbia 
after  the  decision  to  seize  it  was  made,  the 
two  students  explain: 

"The  point  of  the  game  wm  power.  And  in 
the  broadest  sense,  to  the  most  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee,  Colum- 
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bla  Itself  was  not  the  issue.  It  was  revolu- 
tion, and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  great 
university  could  literally  be  taken  over  in 
a  matter  of  days  by  a  well  organized  group 
of  students  then  no  university  was  safe. 
Everj'where  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  Insti- 
tutions of  the  American  Establishment.  In 
the  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  a  better 
America  would  emerge." 

Anyone  who  has  spent  much  time  talking 
with  the  leaders  of  student  rebellions  has  a 
feeling  these  views  are  accurate.  The  rebels 
are  out  of  touch  with  and  do  not  understand 
the  principles  of  democracy.  Their  heroes  are 
the  modern  revolutionaries  and  the  language 
they  talk  Is  that  of  anarchy.  Freedom  of 
.speech  means  nothing  to  them  except  Insofar 
as  It  protects  their  freedom  to  speak.  The  idea 
that  differences  are  resolved  through  discus- 
sion and  reason  is  irrelevant  to  them.  The 
only  thing  that  counts  In  their  lexicon  is 
power  and  the  only  way  they  believe  {>ower 
should  be  used  is  to  enforce  their  beliefs  on 
others.  They  have  no  doubts  about  the  right- 
ness  and  the  righteousness  of  their  views  and 
they  refvise  to  entertain  any  suggestion  that 
they  may  be  wrong.  The  historical  parallels  to 
this  set  of  mind  are  only  too  easy  to  draw.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  It  Is  totally  at  war 
with  everything  tins  country  has  ever  stood 
for. 

It  Is  now  clear,  for  example,  that  the  rebel 
leaders  at  Columbia  never  had  any  Intention 
of  negotiating  a  truce.  They  wanted  what 
they  got.  forcible  removal  by  the  police,  not 
to  win  their  argument  with  the  Administra- 
tion but  to  solidify  their  following.  Tlius.  the 
more  violent  the  police  action,  the  better 
It  fit  the  rebels'  purpose. 

Confronted  with  this  kind  of  mentality 
among  leaders  of  student  demonstrations,  a 
university  administration  has  little  choice.  It 
cannot  tolerate  students  who  seize  offices  and 
( lassrooms.  hold  administrators  and  faculty 
members  prisoner,  and  rifle  files  and  private 
papers.  Even  in  their  dream  world,  the  hard- 
core revolutionaries  on  the  campuses  must 
know  that  a  revolutionary  who  falls  must 
t.ike  the  consequences.  And  they  must  not 
succeed,  for  to  them  success  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  education 


ALBERT  J.  WEBBER.  OREGON 
STATE  CONSERVATIOISnST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  concerning  a 
staff  member  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Ser\'ice  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  by  Senator  Morse 

I  wish  to  recognize  an  outstanding  con- 
.servatlonlst  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  preservation,  development,  and  wise 
management  of  America's  soil  and  water  re- 
sources over  a  period  of  more  than  32  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Albert  J.  'VVebber.  Oregon's  State  Conser- 
vationist since  1964.  has  been  awarded  the 
coveted  Superior  Service  Award  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  "for  dynamic 
leadership  and  initiative." 

As  with  leadership  In  any  field.  Mr.  Webber 
has  demonstrated  a  unique  ability  to  make 
productive  xise  of  people  placed  under  his 
charge.  Through  his  direction,  soil  and  water 
resource  conservation  has  advanced  signifi- 
cantly in  Oregon.  He  has  given  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  our  State,  and  I  am 
proud  that  he  is  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Webber's  contributions  will  continue 
to  multiply  because  of  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  manage  our  resources 
wisely,  and  Increasing  public  Interest  In  mak- 


ing our  resources  serve  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

We  must  be  sure  that  this  concern  for  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  continues 
to  find  expression  throughout  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  particularly  Important  that  the 
youth  of  our  country  is  taught  the  values 
of  their  rich  natural  Inheritance. 

Ours  is  a  land  of  wondrous  beauty,  en- 
dowed with  great  wealth  in  vast  forestlands. 
fertile  soils,  and  abundant  water  supplies. 
We  have  been  so  generously  endowed  by 
Nature  that  it  Is  easy  to  overlook  the  care 
required  to  protect  and  enhance  this  herit- 
age. Fortunately,  our  Nation  Is  blessed  with 
the  foresight,  the  skills,  the  dedication,  and 
the  leadership  needed  to  stand  up  to  the 
challenge.  Albert  J,  Webber  represents  these 
qualities  In  his  effective  conservation  leader- 
ship in  Oregon.  I  am  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments, which  are  Oregon's  i.Iso.  I  pledge 
my  continued  support  of  his  valued  efforts. 


NATIONAL    PAINTING    AND 
DECORATING    WEEK 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America  have  again  designated  the  week 
of  June  15  through  June  22.  1968.  as  Na- 
tional Painting  and  Decorating  Week. 
During  this  time  period,  iiocal  chapters 
of  this  organization  across  the  country 
will  engage  in  a  competitive  effort  by  de- 
voting their  talents  and  materials  to  a 
"clean  up.  fix  up"  of  selected  deserving 
community  facilities. 

The  Indianapolis  chapter  of  the  Paint- 
ing &  Decortating  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica in  concert  with  Painters  Local  No. 
47  are  planning  to  donate  on  Jime  22  the 
services  of  100  men,  350  gallons  of  paint, 
and  equipment  from  16  different  firms. 
These  will  be  used  in  a  4-hour  effort  to 
completely  redecorate,  in-side  and  out- 
side, the  Fletcher  Place  Community  Cen- 
ter located  at  410  South  College  Ave- 
nue in  Indianapolis.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  Indianapolis  will  be  S5.800. 

I  believe  that  this  public-spirited  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Indianapolis  chapter 
and  the  National  Painting  &  Decorating 
Contractors  of  America  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  them 
and  to  Painters  Local  No.  47  of  Indiana 
for  their  active  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  Indianapolis  and  Indiana. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  STATE 
OF  ISRAEL— ADDRESS  BY  GOVER- 
NOR REAGAN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  California 
made  an  excellent  statement  commem- 
orating the  20th  anniversar>'  of  the 
State  of  Israel  at  the  Shrine  Auditorium 
in  Los  Angeles  on  May  5. 1968. 

I  believe  Governor  Reagan's  statement 
is  of  special  importance  because  it 
continues  to  underline  the  Republican 
Party's  continuing  interest  in  a  critical 
Middle  East  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  Governor  Reagan's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Salute   to   Israel 
(Transcript  of  Speech  by  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. Shrine  Auditorium,  Lus  Angeles,  May 

5,  1968) 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

We  are  gathered  together  to  observe  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  a  young  and  tiny 
nation,  if  measured  In  ye.irs  and  square 
miles. 

It  has  been  a  little  less  than  a  ye.xr  since 
we  faced  each  other  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 
We  were  brought  together  then  by  a  concern 
for  the  fate  of  that  nation  as  it  underwent 
its  "trial  by  tire."  But.  even  :is  we  met,  I 
think  all  Americans  acknowledged  with  great 
gratitude  that  that  little  nation,  in  the 
bloody  days,  had  reminded  us  of  something 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  own  heritage. 
and  yet  had  been  so  far  back  in  our  minds  of 
late,  that  it  Is  well  we  should  be  reminded. 

We  should  always  remember,  if  we  <ire  to 
survive  as  a  nation  ourselves  and  fulfill  God's 
purpose  in  the  worlu.  that  man  is  not  animal. 
He  Is  a  creature  of  the  spirit,  and  there  are 
things  for  which  men  must  be  willing  to  die. 

In  the  year  since  we  met,  those  who  were 
then  in  full  retreat  have  been  re-armed  by 
an  enemy  who  would  impose  on  the  world  his 
owh  belief  that  man  i.s  but  a  freak  of  nature, 
without  a  soul  and  born  only  for  the  ant 
heap.  It  Is  the  way  of  that  enemy  to  arm 
others  and  let  others  do  the  fighting  us  it 
relentlessly  pursues  Its  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

The  Middle  East  K  essential  for  that  plan, 
and  all  the  world  has  a  stake  in  the  Middle 
East  Indeed,  the  freedom  of  the  world  Is  at 
stake  in  the  Middle  East 

But  who  defends  that  freedom?  Only  that 
one  tiny  nation,  born  of  a  hunger  for  free- 
dom and  inspired  l:)y  two  decades  of  the 
taste  of  freedom.  Th"se  who  made  the  desert 
flower  have  been  forced  to  lay  aside  the  tools 
of  peace,  and  they  have  stood  manning  the 
ramparts  "en  garde"  for  these  many  months 
since  we  last  met.  They  deserve  better  from 
us.  They  mtist  he  provided  the  weapons  to 
match  the  Soviet  arms  now  aimed  at  their 
nation's  heart. 

While  we  do  this  and  while  there  is  silU 
time,  there  Is  much  more  we  can  do.  We  as  a 
nation  can  assert  the  leadership  the  world  is 
crying  lor.  It  should  be  our  national  pur- 
pose to  bring  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
to  the  conference  table  and  there  to  settle 
permanently  the  problems  of  refugees  and 
the  problems  of  boundaries. 

Now.  I  do  not  suggest  bringing  these  na- 
tions to  the  table  by  reason  of  our  power 
or  threats  of  force — that  has  never  been 
our  way  and  is  not  our  way  now  Lot  us.  in- 
stead, conquer,  for  example,  nuclear  desalt- 
ing of  the  oceans  that  touch  their  shores 
as  Justification  for  our  being  there.  Let  us 
bring  water  to  meet  the  greatest  problem 
of  the  Arab  nations  and  bread,  not  bombers, 
for  their  hungry  millions.  And  for  Israel,  a 
guarantee  of  their  borders,  as  well  as  the 
sovereignty  of  their  nation. 

Israel  met  Its  challenge.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  meet  ours.  And  let  that  pledge  be  our 
birthday  gift  to  those  who  have  reminded 
all  of  us  that  the  price  of  freedom  Is  very 
high,  but  not  so  costly  as  the  loss  of  it. 

Thank  you. 


WILL  OUR  WISDOM  MATCH  OUR 
WEALTH?— ADDRESS  BY  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
Hon.  Max  N.  Ed'w.'ards.  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Commerce  for  Water  Pollution 
Control,  addressed  the  23d  Annual  In- 
dustrial Waste  Conference  at  Purdue 
University.  Lafayette,  Ind.  After  review- 
ing some  of  the  basic  issues  and  problems 
involved.    Secretarj'    Edwards    made    a 
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stirring  appeal  for  action  which  could 
help  provide  a  better  environment  for 
all  Americans  He  also  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  conferees  would  play  "a  criti- 
cal role  in  helping  the  United  States  pre- 
vent pollution,  reduce  the  ecological 
damage  which  pollution  creates,  and 
more  immediately  to  restore  our  dam- 
aged environment." 

Heretofore,  science  and  technology, 
-wept  along  by  the  surge  in  industrial 
:irowth  has  tended  to  rush  headlong  into 
the  production  of  new  products  without 
a  close  examination  of  their  possible  en- 
vironmental impact.  Studies  on  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  research  now  are  contributing 
to  a  wiser  and  more  balanced  use  of 
technological  power  and  to  a  more  in- 
telligent management  of  water  and 
ua.'^te, 

Mr  President,  although  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Edwards  has  a  primary  interest 
in  the  water  pollution  control  program, 
he  also  indicated  that  we  must  protect 
and  promote  the  quality  of  all  our  nat- 
ural resources — air  and  land  as  well  as 
water  Hfe  emphasized  that  we  must  not 
"trade  air  pollution  involving  incinera- 
tion of  wastes  for  water  or  land  pollu- 
tion by  dumping  the  same  waste  on  water 
or  land."  In  essence,  instead  of  a  frag- 
mented look  at  the  pollution  problem, 
careful  examination  must  be  made  of  the 
total  system  by  which  our  industry,  econ- 
omy and  society  transforms  materials 
from  raw  materials,  to  finished  prod- 
ucts, to  use.  and  to  ultimate  disposal. 

As  the  Nation  looks  toward  a  period 
in  which  more  growth  can  occui*  than  in 
all  of  our  previous  history.  Secretary 
Edwards  raises  the  question  of  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  use  our  wealth  of  re- 
sources and  inventiveness  wisely.  In  other 
words,  will  our  wisdom  match  our 
wealth"' 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Edwards  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Will  Our  Wisdom  Match  Our  Wealth? 
I  Remarks    by    Max    N.    Edwards.    Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control,  before  the  23d  .Annual  Indus- 
trial Waste  Conference.  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette.  Ind..  May  7.  1968) 
I  would  like  to  start  out.  today,  by  mak- 
ing  it   unmistakably  clear   I   intend   to   talk 
pollution,  not  politics.  I  was  invited  here.  I 
did  not  opt  for  Hoosier  or  Boiler-maker,  for 
football  or  forenslcs.  I  am  not  a  candidate  for 
my  party's  nomination.  I  am  here  on  other 
business — to  seek  your  vote  for  clean  water. 
However,  while  it  is  coincidental.  I  know, 
that  this  conference  does  take  place  on  the 
same  day  as  Indiana's  Primary,   the  Juxta- 
position of  politics  and  pollution  Is  a  some- 
what ancient  one.  If.  by  •'pollution'",  we  refer 
to  some  state  of  intoxication,  we  are  on  safe 
ground.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  alcohol 
was  a  concomitant  of  many  campaigns. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  by  "pollution",  we 
refer  to  the  condition  of  the  air  and  water 
and  landscape,  we  are  on  equally  safe  foot- 
ing. As  recent  Harris  Polls  have  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  American  people  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  condition  of  their 
environment,  and  Increasingly  will  be  mani- 
festing that  concern  at  the  polls.  Indeed,  it 
would   not   surprise    me   if.   in   days   ahead. 


touching  nature  will  win  more  votes  than 
kissing  babies.  Just  as — and  I  seriously  mean 
this — advocates  of  brotherhood  will  win  out 
over  mere  champions  of  motherhood. 

This  is— it  Is  unquestionably — a  time  of 
great  social  change.  And  so.  in  the  future, 
when  we  talk  of  politics  and  pollution,  we 
win  be  talking  the  perspicacity  of  the  former, 
and  the  issue— not  the  proof — of  the  latter. 
Today's  politician  is  very  much  attuned  to 
the  great  environmental  problems  which  our 
pervasive  industrial  society  has  created  for 
Itself  His  ear  is  attuned  to  the  noise  of  the 
jet  His  eves  have  seen  the  coming  of  the 
smoke.  His  heart  is  pulsing  with  the  foot- 
steps of  the  People's  March.  We  are  a  Na- 
tion Jointly  caught  up — at  one  and  the  same 
time — In  crises  of  pollution  and  absolution. 
And  I.  for  one.  believe  that  we.  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  the  capacity  to  meet  and  master 
the  challenge,  and  to  produce  a  better  en- 
vironment and  a  better  order  than  we  have 
known. 

Turning  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
pragmatic,  as  the  Nation's  program  lakes 
hold,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  accelerated  interest  and  demand 
for  pollution  control  techniques,  equipment, 
and  chemicals  Both  industry  and  govern- 
ment will  be  the  market,  and  the  tormer.  of 
course,  will  be  the  manufacturer. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  potential  up- 
surge, let  me  cite  a  few  highlights  from  the 
recent  report  on  the  national  requirements 
for  and  the  cost  ol  treating  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  wastes  during  fiscal  years 
1969  to  1973.  ro  meet  the  new  water  quality 
standards,  the  total  5-year  cost  is  estimated 
to  range  between  $26  and  $29  billion 

The  cost  of  constructing  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants  and  interceptor  sewers  is 
estimated  at  S8  billion,  excluding  land  and 
associated  costs.  It  was  assumed  that — with 
some  exceptions — a  conventional  secondary 
treatment  level  (at  least  85  percent  effec- 
tive removal  of  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
for  normal  doniestic  sewage  i  would  prevail 
for  treating  municipal  wattes  In  order  to 
meet  water  quality  standards.  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  secondary  treatment  has  gen- 
erally been  required  by  the  States.  Standards 
to  nieet  the  criteria  of  the  Federal  Act  re- 
late to  the  quality  of  the  water,  not  the 
method  of  treatment. 

Initial  estimates  indicate  that  82.6  to  $4.6 
billion  will  be  Invested  In  treating  and  bring- 
ing industrial  wastes  to  a  level  comparable 
to  secondary  treatment  of  municipal  wastes. 
These  estimates  are  based  upon  minimal 
levels  of  control  necessary  to  comply  with 
water  quality  standards. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  waste  man- 
agement community  and  to  industry  is  the 
research  prog^ram  operated  by  the  Interior 
Departments  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration. 

The  program  Involves  direct,  contract,  and 
grant  research  to  develop  more  efficient  and 
economic  techniques  and  technologies  for 
attaining  and  maintaining  water  quality. 
Included  are  programs  of  grants  to  indus- 
try— totaling  $20  million  a  year — to  aid  in 
finding  new  and  improved  ways  to  treat  and 
prevent  Industrial  wastes.  With  a  more  com- 
fortable budget  posture  that  figure  should 
be  Increased  significantly  and  I  encourage 
you  to  submit  your  ideas  and  applications 
to  PWPCA  not  only  to  take  advantage  ol 
this  program  but  to  give  our  research  ex- 
perts a  chance  to  look  at  anything  which 
bears  hope  of  shortening  our  road  to  clean 
water 

You  will  also  find  useful  several  recent 
reports  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  concerning  national 
requirements  and  cost  estimates  for  pollu- 
tion control,  and  incentives  to  industry. 

Contained  in  the  requirements  and  cost 
estimate  study  are  industrial  waste  profiles 
describing  the  source  and  quantity  of  pollu- 
tants   produced    by    each    of    10    industries; 


Blast  Furnace  and  Steel  Mills.  Motor  Vehi- 
cles and  Parts.  Paper  Mills.  Textile  Mill  Prod- 
ucts. Petroleum  Fiefiiilng.  Canned  and  Frozen 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Leather  Tanning  and 
Finishing.  Meat  Products.  Dairies,  and  Plas- 
tics Materials  and  Resins. 

The  profiles  were  designed  to  provide  In- 
dustry and  government  with  information  on 
costs  and  effectiveness,  and  with  alterna- 
tives for  dealing  with  industrial  water  pol- 
lution problems — for  instance,  through  proc- 
ess changes,  improved  treatment,  and  reuse 
of  wastes  and  water. 

But  as  to  our  future,  prescience  will  be 
more  critical  than  mere  profiles.  You  know 
in  the  pressure-cooker  of  politics  and  the 
cauldron  of  commerce,  there  is  a  difficulty — 
and  sometimes  a  reluctance — In  facing  up 
to  causes.  The  effects  become  our  preoccupa- 
tion, and  our  study.  The  history  of  how  we 
got  some  place,  being  less  sensational  than 
the  headlines  of  what  it  is  like  now  that 
we're  there,  is  shelved  and  grows  dusty. 

The  reason  we  have  water  pollution  is  not 
Just  that  we  have  had  the  paper  and  pulp 
and  chemical  and  .^teel  and  meat-packing 
industries.  It  is.  as  well,  and  perhaps  more 
so.  the  social  side  of  man  .  .  his  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  that  natural  resources  are 
unnatural  sewers,  his  failure  to  understand 
that  when  the  frontier  was  officially  declared 
closed,  in  1890.  we  had  crossed  the  last  range 
had  forded  the  last  undiscovered  stream 
.'Vnd  so.  swept  along  on  the  surge  of  our 
growth,  driven  by  the  myth  that  there  al- 
ways would  be  a  still-green  field  and  a  still- 
pure  water-course,  convinced  that  anythlna 
done  was  well  done  If  it  reflected  itself  in 
greater  profit  and  a  greater  GNP.  we  failed 
to  look  before  leaping. 

And  as  part  of  our  failure,  we  were  reluc- 
tant to  support  reform  government  and  pub- 
lic-Interest legislation:  we  failed  to  place  in 
office — especially  at  the  local  level — the  be^t 
qualified  candidates,  to  keep  in  office  the 
best  talent,  to  pay  it  the  best  of  wages,  and 
to  see  to  it — through  vigilance  and  vision  - 
that  legislation  evolved  from  and  inspired 
social  planning. 

It  is  not  inappropriate,  in  this  context,  to 
digress  for  an  instant,  and — mindful  of  to- 
day's balloting  as  a  precursor  to  November- 
point  out  that  in  our  propensity  to.  blame 
everyone  else,  we  ignore  the  fact  that  amonc 
the  great  democracies,  we  have  the  poorest 
turn-out  of  eligible  voters  at  the  polls. 

Now.  if  we  are  adequately  to  implement 
the  water  quality  standards,  if  we  are  to 
have  technological  advance  without  cost  to 
environmental  quality,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
and  control  the  damage  done  by  the  wastes 
our  economy  produces,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
total  pollution  problem  from  a  new  perspec- 
tive. Until  now.  we  have  defined  pollution 
by  its  dumping  ground — the  .air.  land,  and 
water,  and  also  in  terms  of  its  form — gaseous. 
solid,  and  liquid.  Moreover,  we  ha\e  organized 
our  pollution  control  efforts  in  terms  of  these 
distinctions. 

But.  if  our  society  is,  in  the  long  run  to 
prevent  and  control  the  waste  which  1*  gen- 
erates at  every  step  in  the  industriaHtibce.-^. 
we  must  enlarge  our  perspective.  Instaftd  '1 
a  fragmented  look  at  the  pollution^pfoblem 
we  must  examine  the  total  system  by  which 
our  industry,  economy,  and  society  transform 
energy  and  materials — from  raw  materials 
through  to  finished  products — to  ultimate 
use  and  then  disposal.  Btit  more,  we  must 
examine  the  very  goods  and  services  we  pro- 
duce— for  their  possible  environmenUil  im- 
pact— before  we  produce  them  The  test  ought 
not  be.  "Can  we  make  it.  mass  produce  it. 
ana  sell  it?"  That — to  tell  the  truth— is 
hardly  a  test  because  with  our  Industrial 
prowess  aiid  inventive  genius  and  advertis- 
ing and  marketing  skills,  we  can  make  and 
sell  most  anything.  The  test  ought  really  be. 
"Will  it  work  ...  for  man?"  and  "What  will 
It  mean  to  man?" 

A  case  in  point  is  the  SST.  Here,  because 
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we  could  design  and  make  it.  we  began  with 
no  thought  beyond  blueprint  and  budget 
We  commenced  because  the  British  and 
French  were  ahead  of  us  with  their  Con- 
corde (spelled  with  or  without  that  final 
•e"  depending  on  whether  you  prefer  'God 
save  the  Queen"  to  "La  Marseillaise").  Here, 
because  haste  and  speed  are  so  much  a  part 
of  our  way,  we  plunged  ahead  without  really 
knowing  what  the  consequences  of  sonic 
booming  would  be.  and  without  knowing  the 
extent  to  which  indirect  routing — that  the 
intolerable  boom  would  occur  over  water 
Instead  of  land — would  so  add  to  travel  lime 
as  to  cause  schedules  to  approximate  our 
present  subsonic  pace.  Yet  there  are  spokes- 
men in  responsible  perches  of  authority  who 
insist  that  society  will  adjust  to  the  sonic 
boom  just  as  we  have  learned  to  live  with 
dirty  water. 

.Another  case  in  point,  and  you  will  forgive 
me  for  temporarily  stratifying  my  arguments 
above  water  level.  Is  air  pollution  caused  by 
commercial  and  private  aircraft  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  air  pollution  problem  is  still 
much  too  fragmented.  We  have  legislated  to 
curb  automotive  exhaust,  and  to  require  con- 
trols on  the  smokestack  exhalations  of  In- 
cinerators and  factroies  and  power  plants. 
But  who  is  looking  at  and  legislating  for  air- 
craft air  pollution?  Even  beyond  our  present 
Jetliners,  who  is  looking  at  the  small  private 
craft  whose  abundance  Is  mounting?  Who  Is 
saying:  is  that  Piper  or  Cessna  or  Beechcraft 
today's  Model  "T"?  Who  is  saying  this:  we 
learned  after  half  a  century  of  automotive 
exhaust:  now.  will  we  apply  the  lessons  to 
the  coming  decades  of  increasing  aircraft  ex- 
haust? It  is — after  all — the  same  air.  part  of 
the  same  supply,  part  of  the  finltude  we  must 
sometimes  accept. 

We  need  to  limit,  manage,  and  control 
waste  and  pollution  at  each  step,  starting  at 
the  drawing  board.s.  The  fact  we  are  T-square 
Tartans  should  not  cause  us  to  live  by  a 
jungle  code.  We  have  more  auto  Junkyards 
than  the  elephants  have  graveyards — and 
ours  have  not  their  virtue  of  being  hidden 
iiiid  unobtrusive. 

We  have  the  need  to  reduce  waste,  to  re- 
cover, reuse,  and  control  the  waste  products 
created  at  each  step  in  man's  transformation 
of  energy  and  conversion  of  raw  materials 
Into  finished  products,  not  matter  whether 
the  pollution  threat  in  waste  disposal  Is  di- 
rected against  the  air.  the  land,  or  the  water, 
whether  the  form  of  the  waste  happens  to  be 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  or  whether  the  source 
IS  our  industries,  cities,  farms,  shipping  or 
outdix)r  recreation. 

We  must  begin  now  to  look  at  our  total 
economy — as  we  do  with  our  environment — 
as  a  system.  We  mvist  manage  waste  products 
and  reuse  or  render  them  less  dangerous  at 
each  stage  in  our  cycles  of  energy  and  ma- 
terials transformation.  If  the  pollution  prob- 
lem Is  looked  upon  In  this  way.  then  the 
distinctions  between  air,  water,  and  land — or 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous — pollution*  become 
iirtificial.  academic,  and  avoidable. 

The  wastes  we  generate  at  various  stages  In 
our  economic  processes  can  be  transformed 
into  solid  or  liquid  or  gaseous  forms,  or  com- 
binations thereof.  We  can.  in  effect,  trade  one 
type  for  another.  We  can.  within  limits, 
choose  which  form,  which  receptacle — air. 
limd.  or  water — depending  on  questions  of 
ecology,  environment,  and  last  (in  our  new- 
order  of  priorities) ,  feasibility  and  cost. 

Today,  in  our  research,  in  our  actions  and 
institutions  for  pollution  control,  we  do  not 
suiticiently  consider  the  fact  we  can  control 
one  type  of  pollution  and  thereby  increase 
.iuother  type,  or,  that  we  can  protect  one 
potential  waste  receiver  by  damaging  an- 
other. We  can.  for  instance,  trade  air  pollu- 
tion involving  incineration  of  wastes  for 
'.vater  or  land  pollution  by  dumping  the  same 
wastes  on  land  or  in  water  Thermal  pollu- 
tion oftentimes  may  be  redirected  from  wa- 
ter to  air.  But,  in  facing  these  questions,  let 


us  ever  be  cognizant  of  our  pKJwer — through 
prescrlence  as  well  as  conscience —  to  mini- 
mize much  pollution  through  rationale  de- 
cision-making on  the  goods  and  services  we 
produce.  Restraint  before  the  fact — Instead 
of  response  to  failure — should  consume  more 
of  our  energies  and  resourcefulness. 

The  water  pollution  control  program  Is 
now  in  the  stage  where  water  quality  .stand- 
ards have  been  submitted  and  reviewed  and 
are  being  negotiated,  revised,  and  approved 
The  purpose  of  these  standards  Is  to  protect 
high-quality  waters  and  to  upgrade  polluted 
ones.  The  next  stage  will  be  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  standards  through  action  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  as  well  as  In 
industry. 

There  will  be  a  need  to  monitor  and  en- 
force standards  which  have  been  approved 
and  to  explore  all  the  alternatives  available 
for  managing  both  water  and  waste  within 
river  basins.  The  States  will  need  to  look 
ahead,  to  increase  their  funding  and  person- 
nel, to  strengthen  enforcetiient  procedures, 
and  to  improve  their  organizations  respon- 
sible for  attaining  municipal  and  Industrial 
economic  and  industrial  growth,  but  demog- 
raphy. 

In  addition  to  implementing  and  enforcing 
the  standards  currently  being  set.  there  will 
be  needed  over  the  years  to  examine,  revise, 
and  improve  the  standards  in  the  light  of 
new  knowledge  and  changes  in  man's  activi- 
ties or  population  distribution.  The  States 
must  look  ahead  at  the  real  possictllty  of 
increasingly  higher  quality  standards  We 
must— all  of  us — be  looking  ahead  to  see 
Just  how  adequate  today's  water  quality 
standards  will  be  over  the  next  5,  10.  or  25 
years.  We  must  study  not  only  trends  of 
economic  and  Industrial  growth,  but  demog- 
raphy. 

This  conference  plays  a  critical  role  in 
helping  the  United  States  prevent  pollution, 
reduce  the  ecological  damage  which  pollu- 
tion creates,  and  more  immediately  to  restore 
our  damaged  environment. 

Your  research,  teaching,  and  consulting 
helps  us  prosper  economically,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  and  promote  the  qual- 
ity of  our  natural  resources — of  our  water, 
land,  and  air. 

Your  studies  on  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment problems  and  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search results  will  help  America  use  Its 
technological  power  wisely — In  a  more  bal- 
anced way — and  to  more  intelligently  manage 
Its   water   and   waste. 

As  yovi  know,  however,  science  and  en- 
gineering alone  cannot  save  us  from  the 
wrong  course.  Nor  can  they  alone  guide  us 
to  the  most  productive  societal  use  of  tech- 
nological power. 

We  need  the  ri.sion  and  nisdom  of  the  ages. 
The  lessons  of  our  past  must  chart  our 
course  today 

Our  technological  power  has  toff"  often 
created  without  control  or  thought  as  to  con- 
sequence It  has  promoted  economic  and 
population  growth,  taut  it  has  not  fostered 
environmental  quality.  It  has  developed 
powerful  new  chemicals  without  concomi- 
tantly providing  scientific  and  social  tech- 
nologies to  prevent  adverse  effects  from  other 
use.  It  has  developed  new  and  efficient  forms 
of  transport — such  as  oil  tankers — without, 
at  the  same  time,  adequately  developing 
techniques  and  social  systems  to  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  failure.  It  has  for  Imme- 
diate benefit  depleted  and  degraded  resources 
without  regard  to  the  resources  future  gen- 
erations will  need. 

We  are  now  trying  to  catch  up  and  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  science  and  tech- 
nology, on  the  one  hand,  and  our  Institu- 
tions, laws,  and  attitudes,  on  the  other. 

Our  national  clean  water  program  is  part 
of  this  effort  We  hope  not  Just  to  achieve 
stated  goals,  not  Just  to  create  a  flexible 
framework  adequate  to  tomorrow's  chal- 
lenges, but  to  demonstrate  most  clearly  and 
persuasively  that  social  machinery  need  not 


be  the  laggard  it  has  been.  That,  really.  Is  a 
major  part  of  our  awareness — that  the  fault 
is  not  necessarily  that  science  and  industry 
have  traveled  too  far  too  .soon,  but  that  tjur 
societal  institutions  have  been  too  slow  to 
change,  too  rigid  to  move,  too  reluctant  to 
lead.  This  must  change  The  future  requires 
no  less 

Under  our  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. Industry  and  governments  lace  great 
challenges  The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
required  that  standards  for  Interstate  waters 
be  set  by  States  by  June  30.  1967— almost 
one  year  ago — and  then  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Thei>e  standards 
identify  uses  of  waters — as  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  agricultural,  municipal.  Industrial, 
recreational  purposes — and  they  Indicate  the 
water  quality  necessary  to  support  each  u.se. 
The  standards  include  plans  for  Implementa- 
tion, financing,  and  enforcement 

In  1967.  all  States— Including  ihe  District 
of  Cohimbla.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands — .'■ubmitted  tlieir  water  quality 
standards  More  than  three-fifths  of  the 
States'  standards  have  been  approved,  and 
by  June  we  hope — and  are  aiming  ror--at 
least  partial  approval  of  the  balance. 

That  w'e  are  here  means  we  share  a  com- 
mon Interest  and  a  common  responslbllitv 
which  each  of  us  must  act  to  fulfill  on  dif- 
ferent levels  and  In  different  ways.  Automa- 
tion and  computers  and  cybernetics  liave 
taken  us  into  a  new  age  We  have  a  frame- 
work in  which  more  growth —economic, 
medical,  spiritual,  social,  human — in  which 
more  growth  can  occur  than  has  occurred  in 
all  of  our  history 

We  have  great  resources. 

We  have  many  limes  demonstrated  our 
great  resiliency 

We  are  Inventive  bevond  belle! 

The  question  now  is  this:  How  will  ve  use 
our  resources?  To  what  advantage  will  we 
turn  our  resiliency?  To  what  social  aspira- 
tions will  we  direct  our  Inventiveness? 

The  question  now  Is.  quite  simply:  Will  "ur 
wisdom  match  our  wealth? 


SHELTER  FOR  MARCHERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  story  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  titled  "Work  Pushed 
on  Shelters  for  Marchers." 

There   being   no   objection,   the  .story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Work  Pushed  on  Shelters  for  Marchers — 

First    Inhabitants    Slated    To    Move    in 

at  Tent  City  Today 

The  thud  ol  hammers  wielded  by  Poor 
People's  Campaleners  and  volunteers  con- 
tinued t,o  sound  around  the  Reflecting  Pool 
as  "Resurrection  City"  began  to  take  shape 
for  the  first  inhabitants,  scheduled  to  move 
in  later  today. 

The  campsite  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  where  up  to  3.000  demonstrators 
will  be  billeted,  was  dedicated  yesterday  by 
the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  successor 
to  the  slain  Dr   Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

"We  will  be  here  in  Washington  until  the 
Congress  and  leaders  of  government  decide 
they  are  going  to  do  something  about  poverty, 
unemployment  .and  underemployment  In  the 
United  States."  the  head  of  the  -Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  said. 

CROWD  CHANTS  "FREEDOM" 

As  a  symbolic  nail  was  driven  into  a  stake 
on  the  site  of  the  first  plywood-canvas  struc- 
ture and  the  crowd  chanted.  'Freedom,  Free- 
dom "  with  each  stroke  of  the  hanuner.  the 
denim-clad  Abernathy  declared: 

"This  is  a  nonviolent  movement  We  shall 
not  destroy  person  or  properly  But  we  can- 
not guarantee  anything  more  because  we  are 
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going  to  plague  the  pharaohs  of  this  coun- 
try until  we  get  meaningful  Jobs  and  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage." 

The  federal  permit  authorizes  SCLC  to  oc- 
cupy the  L-iimpsite  until  June  16,  but  could 
be  extended  Abernathy  also  has  said  a  num- 
ber of  times  that  mass  civil  disobedience 
may  be  committed  after  the  government  is 
given  a  chance  to  react  to  demonstrator's 
demands. 

At  an  Education  Press  Association  lunch- 
eon yesterday,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young.  SCLC 
executive  vice  president,  gave  the  first  indi- 
cation of  what  specific  form  these  acts  might 
take.  Referring  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Toung  said: 

•We  might  have  to  go  down  there  and 
hang  around  that  office  and  raise  hell  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  ...  I  just  don't  think  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  stand  5,000 
people  standing  outside  and  praying  for 
them.  .  .  .  And,  if  that  doesn't  work,  we 
might  march  around  the  halls  or  some- 
thing. ..." 

"A    SICK    COUNTRT"     | 

And  at  the  luncheon,  at  the  Pitts  Motor 
Hotel.  14th  and  Belmont  Streets  N\V  .  Aber- 
nathy i-aid  Dr.  King  wanted  to  "reel  and 
rock  and  shake  this  nation  until  everything 
fell  iato  place.  .1  want  to  turn  it  up- 
side dawn  and  right  side  up.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
mean,  sick  country  and  it  killed  (Dr.  King)." 

Late  yesterday,  a  contingent  of  top  SCLC 
officials  Hew  to  Detroit  when  word  was  re- 
ceived about  9  p.m.  that  some  trouble  had 
occurred  there  with  the  Midwest  contin- 
gent. 

Abernathy.  Young,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Wil- 
liams and  staff  aide  J  T.  Johnson  left  for 
National  Airport  to  catch  a  aight.  but  en 
route  it  was  decided  that  Abernathy  would 
not  go  for  fear  of  missing  a  scheduled  rally 
with  the  Northeastern  contingent  in  Phila- 
delphia today. 

Later  reports  from  Detroit  said  the  trouble 
had  been  relatively  minor  when  a  brief  flare- 
up  caused  police  to  charge  a  small  group  of 
marchers.  There  were  a  couple  of  minor  in- 
juries,  ivccordlng  to  reports. 

Figures  on  the  number  of  persons  In  the 
other  main  contingents  varied,  for  example, 
from  650  to  2.000  with  the  Midwest  group, 
and  with  '.he  Northeast  caravan  from  300  '.d 
twice  thai,  number.  SCLC  has  said  about 
5.000  demonstrators  are  ultimately  expected, 
but  also  has  predicted  up  to  150.000  will  at- 
tend a  mass  rally  on  Memorial  Day. 

HOSTS    EXPRESS    CONCEHN 

Area  churches  and  residents  were  housing 
the  600  campaigners  here  so  far.  But  first 
reports  of  concern  were  heard  late  yesterday 
from  some  of  these  groups  over  how  long 
they  would   have  to  continue  their   efforts. 

Complaints  also  were  heard  a'oout  cum- 
bersome efforts  In  providing  food  and  other 
supplies  by  SCLC.  One  church  volunteer  said 
tonight  would  be  the  last  that  the  group 
would  be  able  to  accommodate  any  of  the 
demonstrators. 

OflBcials  of  the  chronically  fund-shy  SCLC 
remained  confident  today  that  resources 
would  be  fovind  to  finish  Resurrection  City 
and  provide  for  its  inhabitants.  One  top  of- 
ficial, William  Rutherford,  said  today  that 
the  entire  campaign  would  require  SI  mil- 
lion in  cash  and  materials,  of  which  he  said 
about  $300,000  was  In  hand  as  of  Saturday. 
A  financial  planning  session  was  scheduled 
here  today. 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  launched  this 
campaign  without  any  funds.  We  are  con- 
tinuing the  program  with  the  same  spirit 
and  hof>e  that  the  ways  and  means  will  be 
provided."  Rutherford  said  today. 

C.\RAV.AN    COST    CITED 

Other  SCLC  ofiBcials  said  that  although 
there  Is  a  need  for  more  financing,  they  are 
confident  a  steady  flow  of  lumber  and  ma- 
terials would  be  provided  for  the  campsite. 

The  SCLC.  according  to  the  Rev.  Bernard 


Lafayette,  had  to  spend  a  part  of  the  $15,000 
earmarked  for  staff  pay  this  month  on  the 
Memphis  caravan. 

Although  campaign  officials  said  yesterday 
that  work  would  continue  through  the  night 
on  Resvurection  City,  crews  were  forced  to 
quit  about  8  p  m.,  because  of  insufficient 
lighting.  Some  90  of  500  of  the  prefabricated 
structures  to  comprise  the  camp  had  been 
substantially  completed. 

Elbert  Ransom,  an  associate  director  of 
SCLC  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  site,  said 
today  he  expected  to  iiave  between  300  and 
500  persons  moved  into  the  symmetrically 
arranged  campsite  by  tonight,  providing 
work  today  proceeds  on  schedule. 

Ransom  said  workers  already  have  begun 
work  on  sewage  lines  and  some  electrical 
work  was  done  last  night. 

SCLC  leaders  had  to  write  checks  totaling 
*10.250  yesterday  to  get  power  service  started. 
Pepco  officials  told  SCLC  officials  it  would  cost 
$8,000  to  Install  new  utility  poles  and  run  in 
high  tension  cables  with  13,000  volts  of  cur- 
rent, which  must  be  brought  almost  the 
length  of  the  Reflecting  Pool  from  high  power 
cables  near  17th  Street. 

Another  $2,500  was  required  as  deposit  for 
electric  meters,  which  will  be  returned  when 
the  meters  are  turned  In.  Another  $250  was 
needed  to  Install  a  temporary  transformer 
site,  but  searchlights  failed  to  arrive  to  permit 
construction  to  continue  into  the  night. 
Pepco  said  It  hoped  to  have  power  lines  In  by 
tomorrow  but  said  It  could  take  until  Thurs- 
day or  Friday. 

MAYOR    VISITS    SITE 

District  Sanitary  Engineering  Department 
officials  set  up  emergency  water  fountains  at 
the  site  yesterday.  A  District  fire  truck  also 
has  been  permanently  stationed  on  the 
grounds. 

An  SCL(C  guard  who  spent  the  chilly  night 
at  the  site  said  today  that  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  paid  a  brief  visit  there  about  9 
p  m.  And  one  of  the  mayor's  top  advisers. 
Julian  Dugas.  director  of  the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections,  also  toured  the  area 
yesterday,  .ilthough  the  site  Is  not  under  the 
city's  Jurisdiction. 

Dugas,  a  carpenter's  mate  in  the  Seabees 
during  World  War  II.  watched  the  workers, 
mainly  amateurs,  struggle  with  the  struc- 
tures. 'Anything  that  happens  in  this  town 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  concern."  he  said, 
adding  that  his  main  concern  is  that  the 
inhabitants'  huts  be  safe  and  weatherproof. 

A  first-aid  volunteer  at  the  site  said  that 
"What  they  lack  in  skill,  the  volunteers  make 
tip  for  in  enthusiasm."  noting  that  a  few  sore 
thumbs  were  the  only  injuries  so  far.  About 
30  Journeymen  and  apprentice  carpenters 
from  area  unions  offered  needed  expertise  as 
the  huts  went  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  symbolic  mule-train. 
plagued  incessantly  by  problems  since  last 
week,  finally  left  Marks.  Miss.,  on  its  way  to 
Washington. 

The  15  wagons,  with  about  100  demonstra- 
tors, managed  to  make  10  miles  yesterday, 
fighting  a  broken  wagon  tongue  and  a  col- 
lapsed cover.  It  was  to  head  for  Grenada. 
Miss.,  today. 

The  other  Southern  caravan,  with  about 
400  persons,  made  it  to  Greenville.  S.C,  last 
night  from  Charleston,  and  was  to  proceed  to 
Raleigh.  N.C..  today. 

The  Northeastern  caravan  held  a  march 
In  Trenton,  N.J.,  yesterday,  with  the  partici- 
pants estimated  at  about  2,000.  They  marched 
to  the  state  Capitol,  where  the  Senate  ad- 
journed and  the  Assembly  adopted  a  motion 
welcoming  them  to  New  Jersey.  Today  they 
head  for  Philadelphia  for  the  Independence 
Hall  rally  at  which  Mrs.  King  was  scheduled 
to  Join  Abernathy,  then  on  to  Baltimore, 
arriving  in  Washington  Thursday  or  Friday. 

OFFICIALS    CONFER 

In  Pikesvllle,  Md..  yesterday,  state  and 
county  offlclals  met  wltii  state  police  to  dis- 


cuss "manixjwer  availabilities  and  other  lo- 
gistical matters"  in  preparation  for  the 
marchers'  arrival  and  passage  through  Man,-- 
land. 

Representing  Montgomery  County  was  Col 
James  S.  McAuIiffe,  superintendent  of  police, 
and  from  Prince  Georges  County  were  Deputy 
Police  Chief  Vincent  Free  and  Gladys  Spell- 
man,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. 

Also  on  hand  were  officials  from  Anne 
Anmdel  and  Howard  counties. 

Reportedly  the  marchers  are  to  spend  •  he 
night  Thursday  in  Baltimore's  Memorial 
.Stadium. 

In  Washington.  SCLC  offlclals  are  to  meet 
with  some  members  of  Congress  tomorrow 
tlirough  arrangements  to  be  made  by  Rep 
Charles  Dlggs.  D-Mich.  Diggs.  as  well  as  Mav- 
or  Jerome  Cavanagh.  greeted  the  Midwest 
contingent  In  Detroit  yesterday. 


WILL    A    TAX     HIKE    CURE    INFLA- 
TION?—MILTON   FRIEDMAN  SAYS 
NO" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
.soon  have  before  n.s  the  conference  r-^- 
port  on  the  excise  tax  bill,  which  now  :n- 
cludes  the  .surtax  proposal.  But  .some 
liard  questions  remain. 

Is  this  a  cure-all  for  economic  ill? 
Will  it  really  achieve  the  goals  at  which 
it  is  aimed ' 

Specifically,  will  it  cure  the  inflation 
which  is  given  as  its  prime  object  'if 
attack? 

My  answer  has  long  been  "No."  from 
the  very  day  after  the  President  made  !.:.■; 
proposal,  when  I  set  forth  my  objeclion.s 
and  the  reasons  for  them  in  a  Senate 
sneech.  I  again  voiced  my  reasons  ond 
set  forth  my  position  when  the  current 
bill  was  debated  in  the  Senate  a  feu- 
weeks  ago.  That  i^osition  is  one  in  which 
some  distinguished  economists  join  me— 
not  all  of  them  take  the  position  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

One  of  the  distinguished  economist.^ 
who  agrees  with  iFxC  on  this  issue  is  Prof 
Milton  Friedman,  widely  known  as  .i 
conservative.  Dr.  Friedman  lias  been  a 
Fulbright  lecturer  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, is  widely  known  for  his  articu- 
late writings,  and  for  .several  years  lia.s 
been  the  Paul  Snowden  Rus.sell  Prof-.- 
sor  of  Economics  at  the  University  -t 
Chicago.  In  a  column  appearing  in  the 
May  13  Newsweek.  Pi'ofessor  Friedman 
writes  of  his  reservations  about  this 
"miracle  drug"  for  the  economy.  Spe- 
cifically, he  says  that  to  stem  inflation  by 
this  means  would  require  not  a  SIO  :  il- 
lion  but  a  S30  billion  reduction,  and  that 
there  is  no  proven  relation  between  tax 
changes  and  total  spending,  which  ;.-■ 
supposed  to  result  in  curbing  inflatiun 
In  fact,  studies  tend  rather  to  refute  any 
correlation  and  to  "confirm  the  view  that 
the  relation  :s  uncertain  and  erratic." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ecn- 
sent  that  Profes.sor  Friedman's  vie'.vs, 
as  set  forth  m  the  article.  "Taxes:  The 
Hard  Sell,"  may  appear  m  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzco^v. 
as  follows; 

[From  Newsweek.  May  13,  19681 

Taxes  :  The  H.\rd  Sell 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 
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compared  with  the  current  campaign  for  a 
Uix  increase. 

Does  the  economy  have  an  ill?  A  tax  in- 
crease is  Just  the  pill.  Are  prices  rifing  too 
fast?  Just  raise  taxes.  Is  the  construction  in- 
dustry being  hurt  by  high  Interest  rates? 
Just  raise  taxes  Are  foreign  payments  out  of 
balance?  Jus^t  raise  taxes.  Are  restrictions  on 
foreign  investment  too  burdensome?  Just 
raise  taxes.  And.  goes  the  advertising  pitch, 
■virtually  all  experts  agree." 

What  is  the  miracle  drug  that  will  solve 
all  these  problems?  Has  it  been  tested  suf- 
ficiently to  win  certification  irom  Pure  Food 
and  Di-ugs?  Docs  it  have  any  side  effects? 
Just  who  are  the  experts  who  speak  in  a  sin- 
gle voice?  Are  they,  by  any  chance,  the  same 
ones  who  told  us  in  1963  that  the  way  to 
solve  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  was 
to  cut  taxes? 

The  proposed  10  per  cent  surcharge  would 
yield  about  J 10  billion  per  year  when  fully 
i'ffectlve — from  an  $800  billion  economy. 
Prices  are  now  rising  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
4  per  cent  per  year.  Just  to  eliminate  the  in- 
flationary pressure  require  cutting  attempted 
spending  by  more  than  $30  billion  a  year, 
without  counting  the  additional  reduction 
required  to  release  resources  for  construc- 
tion, exports  and   foreign  investment. 

EFFECTS  ON   SPENDING 

How  can  a  $10  billion  tax  increase  produce 
such  prodigies? 

Some  $3  billion  would  come  from  corpora- 
tions. Tills  might  Induce  them  to  cut  some- 
what their  spending  for  new  investment  But 
the  effect  would  be  small.  Corporations  Invest 
for  the  long  pull,  and  would  borrow  to  fi- 
nance promising  investment — especially  if 
ihe  tax  increase  lowered  the  interest  rate  at 
which  they  could  borrow. 

The  remaining  $7  billion  would  come  from 
individuals.  Here  the  effect  on  spending 
might  be  larger  per  dollar  of  taxes,  though, 
if  the  claim  that  the  tax  increase  will  be 
temporary  v.ere  taken  seriously,  most  of  the 
effect  might  be  on  saving,  not  on  consumer 
si>ending. 

Any  initial  cuts  in  spending  would  reduce 
the  incomes  of  others,  who  in  turn  might  cut 
their  spending,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  so 
the  total  effect  on  this  score  would  be  larger 
that  the  Initial  effect. 

However,  these  effects  on  corporations  and 
consumers  are  only  one  side  of  the  account. 
If  the  government  collects  more  in  taxes,  it 
needs  to  borrow  less.  Every  dollar  less  that 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  taxpayers  means  a  dol- 
lar more  that  is  left  in  the  hands  of  who- 
ever would  have  purchased  the  government 
securities  to  finance  the  deficit.  That  dollar 
is  available  to  pay  the  surcharge,  or  to  spend, 
or  to  lend  to  someone  else  to  spend. 

WHERE    IS    THE    EVIDENCE? 

That  is  why  a  tax  increase,  with  un- 
changed government  spending,  would  tend 
to  reduce  interest  rates — which  would  en- 
courage additional  spending  on  construc- 
tion, business  investment,  and  the  like.  This 
additional  spending  would  offset,  at  least  in 
part,  any  reduction  in  spending  by  taxpayers. 

There  is  still  likely  to  be  a  net  effect  on 
spending  because  the  lower  interest  rates 
may  Induce  some  people  to  hold  more  cash 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

Ten  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  It 
not  matched  by  extra  government  spending 
I  a  big  if),  it  would  have  a  sizable  effect  on 
the  deficit.  But  by  itself,  it  would  not  even 
come  close  to  offsetting  present  inflationary 
forces. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  Perhaps  a  tax  in- 
crease is  such  potent  medicine  that  every 
tax  dollar  will  reduce  spending  by  $4  or  S5. 
In  that  case,  there  should  be  evidence  from 
past  experience  After  all,  we  have  had  tax 
increases  and  decreases  before. 

Where  Is  the  evidence?  Have  well-docu- 
mented studies  of  past  experience  revealed  a 
close,   dependable   and   multiplied   effect   of 


changes  In  government  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures on  total  spending?  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
On  the  contrary,  the  attempts  1  know  of  to 
find  such  a  relation  have  failed  and  tend 
rather  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  relation 
is  uncertain  and  erratic. 

Personally,  I  oppose  a  tax  increase  for  rea- 
sons that  I  have  spelled  out  in  earlier  col- 
umns. But  whether  you  favor  or  oppose  a 
tax  increase  you  should  know  that  no  con- 
vincing evidence — from  economic  analysis 
or  from  historical  experience — has  yet  been 
presented  to  support  the  extravagant  cUilms 
that  have  been  made  for  a  lax  increase. 

Is  it  too  much  lo  ask  that  we  apply  the 
same  standards  of  evidence  to  alleged  cures 
for  inflation  us  to  alleged  cures  for  cancer? 


THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
CREDIBILITY'  GAP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  with 
other  Senators  I  have  .spoken  in  the 
Chamber  and  accused  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration of  not  being  candid  with  the 
American  people  concerning  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Our  criticism,  I  believe,  has 
been  valid.  But  seldom  have  I  seen  this 
"credibility  gap"  revealed  with  .such  in- 
cisiveness  as  it  is  in  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Mr.  Rodney  Driver,  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  Mr.  Di'iver  has  painstakingly  re- 
searched and  presented  the  administra- 
tion's many  myths  about  our  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  and  then  given 
the  reader  a  view  of  'Vietnam  that  comes 
much  closer  to  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Driver's  pamphlet,  entitled  "Misinforma- 
tion about  Vietnam."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Misinformation  About  Vietnam 
(The  expression  "credibility  gap,"  as  part 
of  the  American  language,  indicates  a  public 
awareness  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  not  always  been  quite  candid  about  Viet- 
nam. 

I  But  few  people  yet  fully  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  ...  I  certainly  didn't 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  only  after  hearing 
several  similar  accounts  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentations that  I  felt  obliged  to  check  some 
primary  references  myself. 

(Having  started  this,  one  is  led  from  one 
item  to  another — until  he  Is  suddenly  struck 
with  the  alarming  realization  that  his  gov- 
ernment has  been  misleading  him  time  and 
time  again. 

( Disconcerting  as  this  discovery  may  be.  it 
is  vital  In  a  democracy  that  people  should 
find  out  what  is  going  on. 

(Such  was  the  motivation  for  this 
pamphlet. 

(Compiled  herein  (In  bold-face  typei  are 
Just  a  few  typical  statements  on  Vietnam  by 
the  Johnson  AdmlniBtration.  These  are  ac- 
companied by  other  contradictory  Informa- 
tion (and  more  important)  with  detailed 
references. 

(My  hope  Is  that  you  will  be  sufficiently 
disturbed  by  the  resulting  contradictions  to 
want  to  find  out  for  yourself.  (Rodney  D. 
Driver,  January,  1968.1  ) 

REFERENCES 

Among  the  finest  short  general-back- 
ground documents  is  The  War  In  Vietnam, 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee.  April  1967.  Available  as  a  Con- 
gressional Record  reprint  (May  9.  67,  pp. 
S  6572-6585)  from  Sen.  Bourke  Hlckenlooper 
(free),  or.  in  booklet  form,  from  Public  Af- 
fairs Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.  S.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003   ($1.00). 

One  of  the  best  periodicals  for  a  continu- 


ing, carefully-documented  analysis  of  myths 
about  Vietnam  and  other  subjects  is  I.  P. 
Stone's  Weekly,  5618  Nebraska  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20015.  Subscription:  86.00 
per  year. 

In  the  present  paper.  Uie  following  abbre- 
viations are  vised  for  frequently-cited  re- 
ferences: 

"Aggression  Prom  the  North":  Dept.  of 
State  Publication  7839.  Feb  1965.  Also  known 
;^  the  "1965  White  Paper." 

CR:  Congressional  Record. 

"Draper:  Abuse  of  Power,"  by  Theodore 
Draper.  Viking  Press,  Apr.  1967.  Available  In 
paper  back,  $1.95. 

DS  Bull:  U.S.  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin— the  official  weekly  record  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

"Gcttlemnn:  Vietnam:  Historv.  Documents, 
and  Opinions  on  a  Major  World  Crisis,"  ed. 
by  M.  E  Gettleman,  Fawcett.  1966.  Available 
in  paper  back.  95f. 

NYT:  The  New  York  Times.  On  microfilm 
in  larger  libraries.  Many  smaller  libraries, 
which  do  not  keep  the  'Times,  do  keep  the 
New  York  Times  Index  which  contains  much 
information  Itself. 

"Why  Vietnam":  U.S  Government  Publi- 
cation,'Aug.  20.  1965.  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Ofllce,  Washington,  DC,  30<: 

Most  of  the  references  cited  .ire  available 
m  any  moderate-sized  library,  and  most  of 
the  material  presented  is  also  available  In 
other  .sources  besides  those  listed.  For  exam- 
ple: The  Administration  statements,  which 
I  quote  from  Department  of  State  sources 
where  possible,  can  usually  also  be  found  In 
the  NYT.  and  many  are  in  Gettleman. 

The  AP  and  UPI  dispatches  taken  from 
the  Albuquerque  papers  can  also  be  lound 
in  other  papers.  And  dispatches  from  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  marked  .S-H  can  be 
found  in  other  Scnpps-Howard  papers. 

THE     1954    GENEVA    ACCORDS 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
the  very  basis  for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  one  country  i called  North  Viet- 
nam) has  attacked  another  (called  South 
Vietnam).  And  we  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  victim.  These  two  countries,  they  .say, 
were  created  in  1954:  ".  .  we  have  had  one 
consistent  aim — observance  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
South  Victn.-'.m." 

Lvndon  Johnson.  Aug.  12.  G4.  DS  Bull.  Aup. 
31.  p.  299. 

But  the  1954  I'greemenUs  -the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords which  ended  the  fighting  between 
France  and  the  Vietminh  -made  no  men- 
tion whatsoever  of  an  independent  nation  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  fact  they  made  clear  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  create  two  coun- 
tries out  of  Vietnam.  They  referred  n  a  "pro- 
vtslonal  military  demarcation  line  "  near  the 
17th  parallel  and  to  "general  elections  which 
■will  brine  about  the  unification  of  Vietnam." 
The  "Final  Declaration'"  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  for  example,  emphasized  that 
"the  military  demarcation  line  should  not  in 
any  way  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a  po- 
litical or  territorial  boundarv."  and  that 
"general  elections  shall  be  held  in  July  1956. 
under  the  supervision  of  an  international 
commission  .  .  .  Consultations  will  be  held 
on  this  subject  between  the  competent  rep- 
resentative authorities  of  the  two  zones 

The  texts  of  the  1954  Genev.i  Accords  are 
given  in  "Documents  on  Americrn  Foreign 
Relations  1954."  Harper.  1955.  pp  283-314 
and  in  "Gettleman."  pp.  137-154.  The  'Final 
Declaration"  is  also  in  DS  Bull.  Aug.  2.  54 
p.  164. 

The  United  States  did  not  .--ign  the  Geneva 
Accords,  but  our  government  made  a  com- 
mitment to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  disturb  them 

Same  three  sources,  on  pages  316.  156,  and 
162  respectively. 

The  elections  wei3  not  held.  In  fact  the 
discussions  called  for  in  the  "Final  Declara- 
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tton"  have  not  even  be^n  held  On  numerous 
occasions  In  1955  and  1956  (and  later)  Pre- 
mier Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  South  Vietnam  re- 
jected not  only  the  elections  but  even  the 
prelmiinary  conferences:  "We  did  not  sign 
the  Geneva  Agreements.  We  are  not  bound  In 
tiiy  way  by  these  Agreements  .  .  ."  he  de- 
clared on  July  16,  1955. 

See  ■Gettleman,"  p.  193:  or  NYT,  July  17, 
1955.  p.  7.  For  other  examples,  see  also  NYT, 
1955:  June  7,  p.  1:  July  16,  p  3:  Aug.  9.  p. 
6:  Aug.  10.  p.  5:  Aug.  11,  p  1:  Aug.  31,  p  4: 
Oct  26,  p.  4;  and  1956:  Mar.  15,  p  12;  May 
13,  p.  38:   and  Aug.   15.   p    5. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that,  had  elections 
been  held.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  won 
overwhelmingly. 

See  Leo  Cheme.  Look.  Jan  25,  55,  or 
Dwight  Elsenhower,  "Mandate  for  Change." 
Doubleday,  1963.  p.  372. 

In  1961.  the  US.  Dept  of  State  Issued  a 
"White  Paper"  on  Vietnam.  Referring  to  the 
nationwide  elections  scheduled  for  1956  un- 
der international  supervision,  it  said,  "The 
authorities  in  South  Vietnam  refused  to  fall 
into  this  well-laid  trap." 

"A  Threat  to  the  Peace."  US.  Dept.  of 
State  Publ    7308,  1961. 

"But  we  insist,  and  we  will  always  insist, 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have 
the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their 
own  destUiy  in  free  elections  in  the  South, 
or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under  interna- 
tional supervision  .  This  was  the  purpose 
of  the  1954  agreements  which  the  Commu- 
nists have  now  cruelly  shattered  " 

'Lyndon  Johnson,  July  28.  1965.  "Why 
Vietnam."  p  7.  Were  Diem  and  his  friends 
Communists? 

ORIGINS    OP    THE    FIGHTING 

"The  root  of  the  trouble  in  Viet-Nam  Is 
today  Just  what  it  was  in  April  and  has  been 
at  least  since  1960 — a  cruel  and  sustained 
attack  By  North  Viet-Nam  upon  the  people  of 
South    Viet-Nam  ■ 

Sec  of  State  Rusk.  June  23,  65.  DS  Bull, 
July  12.  p.  50 

But  the  matter  is  not  that  simple,  even  if 
one  believed  that  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  were  two  countries.  During  its  2000- 
year  history,  Vietnam  has  been  invaded  by 
the  Mongols,  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the 
Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese.  One 
of  the  few  things  uniting  the  Vietnamese 
people  is  a  strong  common  tradition  of  fight- 
ing outsiders. 

The  opposition  to  Premier  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
(  whom  the  Vietnamese  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  and  the  Americans) 
began  in  South  Vietnam  long  before  the  dates 
cited  by  the  Johnson  Administration  for  the 
beginning  of  North  Vietnam's  involvement. 
Vietnam  e.xperts  consider  Diem's  repressive 
dictatorial  rule  the  main  cause  of  the 
rebellion. 

"Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  .  .  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  leaders  who  stand  for  freedom  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Communist  empire  In 
Asia." 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  May  13. 
1961.  in  a  Joint  statement  with  Mr.  Diem.  DS 
Bull.  June  19   p.  956. 

"Diems  Presidential  Ordinance  No.  6  of 
January  11,  1956,  provided  for  the  Indefinite 
detention  in  concentration  camps  of  any- 
one found  to  be  a  danger  to  the  state  '  .  .  . 
The  ordinance  w.^s  followed  by  other  repres- 
sive acts  which,  hit  harder  at  non-Commu- 
nists than  at  Communists   .   .   . 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  June.  1956. 
Diem  abolished  elected  village  councils  and 
mayors.  This  Imposed  directly  on  the  Viet- 
Nam  peasantry  the  dictatorial  regime  which 
he  already  wielded  at  the  center.  In  March. 
1957.  the  regime  openly  violated  the  last 
restraints  placed  upon  it  by  the  Geneva 
ibrreements  with  regard  to  reprisals  exercised 
against  'former  resistance  members' — that  is. 
ex-guerrlllas  of  the  Viet-Mlnh  who  had 
fought  against  the  French  .  .  ." 


Bernard  Fall.  "Viet-Nam  Witness."  Pr.ieger 
1966.  Chapter  18. 

"Millions  of  photographs,  paintings  and 
sketches  of  Diem  .  .  hang  in  every  public 
office,  stare  down  from  the  entrances  of  every 
public  building  and  adorn  the  drab  walls  of 
peasant  huts  .  .  .  Behind  the  facade  of  photo- 
graphs, flags  and  slogans  there  is  a  grim 
structure  of  decrees,  political  prisons,  con- 
centration camps,  milder  "re-education  cen- 
ters.' secret  p>ollce.  .  .  .  The  whole  machinery 
of  security  has  been  used  to  discourage  ac- 
tive opposition  of  any  kind  from  any  source" 

John  Osborne.  Life.  May   13.    1957.  p.   164 

"The  EWem  government  .  .  .  launched  out  in 
1957  into  what  amounted  to  a  series  of  man- 
hunts .  .  In  1958  the  situation  grew  worse. 
Round-ups  of  "dissidents"  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  brutal  .  .  the  way  in  which 
many  of  the  operations  were  carried  out  very 
soon  set  the  villagers  against  the  regime.  A 
certain  sequence  of  events  become  almost 
classical:  denunciation,  encirclement  of  \il- 
lages.  searches  and  raids,  arrests  of  suspects, 
plundering,  interrogations  enlivened  some- 
times by  torture,  deportation,  and  regroup- 
ing' ol  populations  suspected  of  Intelligence 
with  the  rebels,  etc." 

Philippe  Devlllers.  The  China  Quarterly 
(London).  Jan. -Mar.  62.  pp.  2-23.  Reprinted 
in  "Gettleman.  "  pp.  210-235. 

One  of  Diem's  "political  intelligence  of- 
ficers" explained  that  "they  (the  villagers)  re- 
fuse to  talk.  So  they  have  to  be  roughed  up — 
or  worse.  After  an  operation  of  this  sort,  those 
who  aren't  Viet  Cong  already  probably  will 
be.  It's  a  vicious  circle."  " 

Newsweek.  May  22,  61.  p.  38. 

But  Mr  Johnson  was  so  impressed  by  Diem 
ttiat  he  compared  htm  to  George  Washington. 
Andrew  Jackson.  Woodrou-  Wilson.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Winston  Churchill. 

Saigon  Times.  May  11-14.  1961.  See  House 
Republican  report  on  Vietnam.  CR.  Aug.  25. 
65.  p.  21843;  and  .VVT.  May  13.  61.  p.  1. 

After  Diem's  brutal  repression  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. President  Kennedy  indicated  his  dis- 
pleasure on  Sept.  2  and  Oct.  2.  1963  t  DS  Bull. 
Sept.  30.  p.  499  and  Oct.  21.  p.  624).  Then  on 
Oct.  '22.  1963  the  U.S.  cut  off  its  support  for 
those  elements  of  the  special  forces  used  as 
Diem's  security  guard  {DS  Bull.  Nov.  11.  p. 
736) .  Ten  days  later  (  Nov.  1 )  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
whom  we  had  supported  for  ten  years,  was 
overthrown  in  a  military  coup.  He  and  his 
brother  Nhu  were  assassinated  the  follow- 
ing day. 

See  David  Halberstam.  NYT.  Nov.  6.  63  (In 
■Gentleman."  pp.  271-281 ) . 

November  1.  the  anniversary  of  the  over- 
throw of  Diem  (Lyndon  Johnsons  "Churchill 
of  today")  is  now  officially  celebrated  in 
Saigon  as  National  Day. 

DIEM'S   SUCCESSORS 

A  succession  of  ten  governments  or  Juntas 
passed  through  Saigon  in  the  next  19 
months,  each  of  them  receiving  an  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  from  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  June  14.  1965  the  military  Junta  headed 
by  .Air  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  General 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  came  to  power. 

"Of  the  10  generals  in  the  Junta,  only  one 
Joined  the  Viet  Mlnh  resistance  movement 
against  the  French  in  1945  i  not  Ky  or  Thieu  i 
.  .  .  The  other  nine  either  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  French  or  took  training  in  French  mil- 
itary schools  during  the  Vietnamese  war 
against  the  French  from  1945  to  1954." 

Parade  magazine.  June  19.  66.  p.  2.  in  Albu- 
querque Jour,  and  other  papers.  See  also 
.vyr.  June  11.67.  p.  E  4. 

"People  ask  me  who  my  heroes  are  I  have 
only  one — Hitler  " 

Marshal  Ky.  Sunday  Mirror  (London) ,  July 
4.  65.  p.  1. 

"South  Vietnam's  military  Government 
warned  today  that  penalties  of  death  or  im- 
prisonment would  be  imposed  for  a  variety 
of  offenses  ranging  from  'hooliganism'  to  sup- 
port oj  neutralism    The  warning  came  in  a 
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decree  Issued  by  MaJ.  Gen  Nguyen  V,in 
Thieu  "(  Emphasis  added) 

Reuters     Julv    23     65,   NYT.   July   24,   p.  2 
■'.At  Da  Nang,  three  persons  were  executed 
by  a  South  Vietnamese  firing  squad  The 

three  were  among  five  persons  arrested  Mon- 
day during  a  demonstration  by  about  200 
persons  In  downtown  Da  Nang.  They  were 
protesting  crop  damage  from  artillery  fire 
and  air  strikes  by  US  forces  '• 

Chicago  Dally  News  (and  most  papers), 
Sept  23,  65. 

■  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  .  said  his  gov- 
ernment   would  continue   public  executions 

because  I  think  they  are  needed'." 

AP.  .Albuquerque  Journal.  Sept  28,  65,  p 
A-1, 

"We  are  there  because  .  .  we  remain  fixed 
on  the  pursuit  of  freedom  as  a  deep  and 
moral   obligation  .   To  defend   that   free- 

dom— to  permit  its  roots  to  deepen  and  grow 
...  is  our  ptirpose  in  South  Viet-Nam" 

Lyndon  Johnson.  Dec.  9.  65,  DS  Bull,  Dec 
27,  p    1014 

■  Referring  to  earlier  reports  quoting  hlni 
as  saying  Hitler  was  his  idol.  Premier  Kv 
said  this  was  not  exactly  what  lie  meant  He 
said  that  when  .somebody  asked  him  what 
South  Vietnam  needed  to  unify  its  people 
he  had  answered  a  strong  man'  and  had 
pointed  out  that  Germany  under  Hitler  was 
able  to  rise  and  grow  strong  Besides,  he  said. 
amid  laughter,  he  did  not  like  Hitler  because 

he  was  not  handsome  and  not  a  lady- 
killer.'  " 

Reuters.  NYT  International  Edition.  Aua 
13-14.  66.  p.  2. 

"We  saw  that  democracy  is  gaining  In  Viet- 
Nam. "" 

Lyndon  Johnson.  Oct.  27,  66,  DS  Bull,  Nov 

14.  p.  738 

"FREE    ELECTIONS  "    IN    VIETNAM 

"We  fight  for  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination— that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  should  be  able  to  choose  their  own 
course,  choose  it  in  free  elections  without 
violence,  without  terror,  and  without  fear." 

Lyndoi^  Johnson.  Jan.  12,  66.  DS  Bull.  Jan. 
31.  p    154 

On  Sept  11.  1966  elections  were  held  for 
members  of  a  Constituent  Assembly: 

""The  government  effectively  ruled  any  out- 
right opponents  off  the  ballot  by  bannine 
candidates  considered  to  be  Communist  r 
neutralists.'  .  .  .  When  some  candidates  i;. 
Saigon  last  week  did  try  to  criticize  the  mili- 
tary regime  and  raise  questions  about  cor- 
ruption Ky  stepped  in  quickly  to  supress 
them.  He  said  anyone  who  opposed  the  war 
cabinet's  policies  would  be  branded  as  'trai- 
tors and  henchmen  of  the  Communists.'  " 

Jack  Steele  iS-H),  Albuquerque  Trlb.. 
Sept.  8.  66.  p  E-2  On  June  6.  66.  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits  (R.  NY.)  had  urged  in  vain  that  the 
Administration  support  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions. CR.  p,  11801. 

The  military  Junta  continued  its  policy  of 
press  censorship  during  the  campaign.  And. 
to  assure  a  good  turnout,  it  spread  the  word 
that  non  voters  could  expect  trouble  from 
the  police. 

See.  for  example.  Ralph  Kennan.  Baltimore 
Sun,  Sept.  5.  66:  Richard  Cntchfield,  Wash- 
ington Star.  Sept.  3,  7,  and  11;  Stanley  Kar- 
now.  Wash.  Post.  Sept.  11. 

These  elections  "gave  us  a  lasting  lesson 
in  democracy." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Sept.  13,  66.  Wash.  Post, 
Sept.  14,  p.  A2. 

"The  large  turnout  is  to  me  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence." 

Lvndon  Johnson.  Sept.  14.  66,  NYT,  Sept. 

15,  p.  11. 

In  elections  held  on  Sept  3.  1967.  Generals 
Th;eu  and  Ky  ran  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  new  constitution  was  sup- 
posedly in  effect  during  the  election  cam- 
paign: 

"The  Constitution  secures  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religion.  It  guarantees 
civil  rights  and  due  process  of  law  and  pro- 
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vldes  for  free  political  expression  by  the 
press,  political  parties,  and  trade  unions,  as 
well  as  by  individuals." 

Lyndon  Johnson.  Mar.  20,  67,  DS  Bull   Apr. 
10,  p.  590. 

"No  candidate  or  newspaper,  (Ky)  said, 
would  be  permitted  to  atuck  the  Govern- 
ment or  members  of  the  Government.'  The 
Vietnam  Guardian,  an  English-language 
dally  newspaper  that  has  been  suspended 
since  December,  will  be  reinstated  after  the 
election,  the  Premier  said.  The  paper  was 
known  to  favor  the  election  of  one  of  the 
Premier's  civilian  opponents.  Asked  how  he 
reconciled  these  policies  ■w.ith  the  abolition 
of  censorship  in  the  Constitution  adopted  on 
April  1.  Premier  Ky  replied:  "There  are  parts 
of  a  Constitution  that  can  be  respected  right 
away  and  there  are  others  that  take  time.'" 
r"  W.  Apple  Jr..  June  18.  67.  NYT,  June  19, 
p.  18.  Despite  a  ban,  on  campaigning  before 
Aug.  1.  Marshal  Ky  was  already  using  the 
facilities  of  the  government  for  his  own 
campaign. 

If,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  military 
should  lose  the  election,  they  reserved  the 
right   to   overthrow   the   winner: 

"If  he  is  Communist  or  if  he  is  a  neutralist, 
I  am  going  to  fight  him  niilitarlly.  In  any 
democratic  country  you  have  the  right  to  dis- 
agree wTth  the  views  of  others." 

Marshal  Ky,  May  13,  67.  AP  in  NYT.  May 
14.  p.  3;  Aug.  13.  p.  El. 

"We  are  in  South  Viet-Nam  today  because 
we  want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-deter- 
mination. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and 
vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and 
select  the  type  of  government  they  want.  We 
want  them  to  be  free  of  terror  and  aggression 
in  doing  that  .  .  ." 

Lvndon  Johnson,  June  27.  67.  DS  Bull,  July 
17.  p.  59. 

"One  of  the  civilians,  (Presidential  can- 
didate) Au  Truong  Thanh,  called  on  the  Con- 
stituent .Assembly  to  remove  General  Thieu 
(and  Ky)  from  the  ticket  because  govern- 
ment employes  and  military  men  are  required 
to  take  leave  without  pay  when  they  run  in 
the  elections  .  .  .  (Mr.  Thanh)  is  running 
on  a  peace  platform." 

Saigon.  July  3.  67.  NYT.  July  4.  p.  3. 
"The  Government  has  mounted  a  cam- 
paign to  discredit  Au  Truong  Thanh  .  .  . 
because  he  is  a  Communist."  .  .  .  (Mr. 
Thanh)  served  as  Economic  Minister  In  the 
Ky  Government  and  in  two  other  govern- 
ments since  1963.  .  A  high-ranking  United 
States  official  who  worked  closely  with  him 
said.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  brighest 
Vietnamese  I  ever  met.  and  he  did  a  fine  Job.' 
'No  one  accused  him  of  being  a  Communist 
when  he  was  in  the  uovernment,'  another 
American  official  said." 

R,  W.  Apple  Jr.,  Julv  8.  67.  NTT.  July  9. 
p.  5. 

"A  squad  of  South  Vietnamese  national  po- 
lice early  today  slapped  handcuffs  on  Au 
Truong  Thanh  and  drove  (himi  to  police 
headquarters  for  questioning  en  allegations 
that  he  is  pro-Communist  and  neutralist." 

UPI.  Albuquerque  Jour  ,  Sept.  22.  67,  p. 
A-2. 

"(On  July  18)  the  assembly's  election  com- 
mittee announced  that  it  had  not  approved 
the  Thieu-Ky  slate  .  .  The  move  was  com- 
pletelv  unexpected  and  was  followed  quickly 
by  i!n' order  from  the  ruling  generals  putting 
police  and  a^med  forces  in  the  3rd  Military 
Region,  which  surrounds  Saigon,  on  alert." 
AP,  The  Denver  Post.  July  19,  67.  p.  5. 
"Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  chief  of  the  na- 
tional police  and  a  close  friend  of  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  .  .  .  turned  up  with  a  squad 
of  hangers-on  in  the  galleries  of  the  baroque 
old  French  opera  house  where  the  assembly 
meets.  Pistols  bul 'ed  in  the  pockets  of  two 
of  Loans  bodyguards  .  .  the  assembly  was 
confronted  with  a  flood  of  rumors  and  re- 
ports that  the  military  w:is  prepared  to  act 
drastically  if  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  was  not 
approved." 
Raymond    R.    Coffey,    St.    Louis   Post-DLs- 


patch,  July  19.  67.  p.  4A.  See  also  NYT.  July 
19.  p.  1;  or  Newsweek.  July  31.  p.  26. 

The  result  was  that  the  Assembly  voted  to 
approve  11  slates,  including  Thieu-Ky,  and 
to  disqualify  seven,  including  Au  Truong 
Thanh  and  General  "Big  Mlnh,"  the  hero  of 
Dlems  overthrow.  Gen  Mlnh.  who  lives  in 
exile,  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  cam- 
paign However,  he  received  the  greatest  sup- 
port in  a  preliminary  vote  by  the  .Assembly 
on  Julv  2  (Saigon  Post,  July  3). 

"My  duty  is  to  crush  all  disturbances  of 
whatever  origin." 

Marshal  Kv,  Time,  Aug.  11,  67.  p.  25. 
"It   is   remarkable   that  a    young   country 
fighting  a   tough    war  on   its   own   soil   has 
moved  so  far.  so  fast,  toward  a  representative 
government." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Aug,  18,  67.  NYT,  Aug. 
19.  p.  10. 

"South  Vietnam's  military  go\ernment  ar- 
rested a  colonel  who  was  actively  working  for 
a  civilian  presidential  candidate  and  closed 
down  two  Saigon  newspapers  Asked  why 

the  government  chose  to  close  the  newspa- 
pers .  the  day  before  the  election.  Thieu 
replied:  Even  in  a  democracy  one  has  the 
right  to  suppress  newspapers  that  aid  one's 
enemies.'  " 

Lee  Lescaze.  Sept.  2,  67,  Wash.  Post.  Sept  3. 
pp.  Al.  A8. 

"In  South  Viet-Nam  today,  there  are  U 
candidates  for  President  .  They  are  free 
to  attack  the  government,  and  most  of  them 
have  done  so.  They  are  free  to  take  their 
case  to  the  people,  and  most  of  them  have 
done  so  and  are  doing  so  at  this  hour." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Aug.  16,  67.  DS  Bull.  Sept. 
4,  \>.  290. 

The  runner  up  in  the  election,  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu,  was  one  who  attacked  the  government: 
"Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  the  peace  candidate 
who  came  in  second  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tions in  September,  has  been  under  house 
arrest  for  nearly  a  month  Government 

authorities  have  declined  to  give  any  reason 
for  Mr.  Dzu's  house  arrest." 

Bernard  Welnraub.  Nov.  4,  67  NYT,  Nov  5. 
p.  3  Actuallv  there  are  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam.  See  Richard  Har- 
wood.  Wash.  Post,  July  4,  67;  or  NYT.  Nov  4, 
67,  p.  6. 

Thieu  and  Ky— the  only  military  slate — 
"won"  the  election  with  a  vote  of  about  SS*"'.  . 
The  remaining  65':  was  split  among  the  10 
clvihan  slates  .  .  On  Sept.  29,  67  the  elec- 
tion committee  of  the  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  the  election  of  Thieu  and  Ky  be 
thrown  out  because  of  "many  irregularities' 
in  the  voting.  But  pressure  from  the  miUtary 
once  again  produced  the  desired  result. 

See  XJPI.  Albuquerque  Trlb.,  Sept.  29,  67, 
p.  A-1.  and  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  30,  p.  2. 
"I  extend  my  warm  congratulations  to  you 
and  to  Prime  Minister  Ky  on  your  victory  in 
the  election  .  .  .  The  election  was  a  milestone 
along  the  path  toward  ...  a  free,  secure  and 
peaceful  Viet-Nam" 

Lyndon  Johnson  to  Thieu,  Sept.  10,  67,  DS 
Bull,  Oct.  2,  p.  421. 

"This  is  our  great  adventure — and  a  won- 
derful one  it  is.  Our  business  is  to  make  his- 
tory .  .  it's  wonderful  to  make  it.  make  his- 
tory in  your  own  way  and  your  own  time." 

Vice  Pres.  Humphrey,  Oct.  31.  67.  UPI.  Den- 
ver Post.  Nov.  1,  p.  6. 

THE  ROLE  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  CHINA 

"We  did  not  put  our  combat  forces  into 
South  \'let-Nam  because  of  dissident  ele- 
ments in  South  Viet-Nam.  We  put  our  com- 
bat forces  in  there  because  North  Vietnamese 
forces  moved  into  South  Viet-Nam." 

Sec.  of  State  Rusk,  Oct.  12,  67.  DS  Bull, 
Oct  30,  p.  558. 

■At  no  stage  have  we  wanted  a  larger  war. 
But  It  was  in  November,  December.  January, 
over  the  turn  of  the  year  1964-65  that  North 
Vietnam  moved  the  325th  Division  of  the 
regular  North  Vietnamese  Army  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  to  up  the  ante 
here  That     was     before     the    bombing 

started  .  .  ." 


Sec.  Rusk.  Feb  18,  66.  The  Vietnam  Hear- 
ings," Random  House,  Apr.  66,  p.  263.  Mr. 
Rusk  has  asserted  at  least  ten  times,  since 
Jan  28,  66,  that  a  whole  division  of  the  regu- 
lar North  Vietnamese  Army  was  In  the  South 
belore  our  massive  Involvement 

But  this  has  been  contradicted  by  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  l)V  Mr   Rusk  himself. 

When  the  sharp  increase  In  the  American 
military  effort  began  In  early  1965,  it  was 
estimated  that  only  about  400  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  were  among  the  enemy  forces 
in  the  south  which  totaled    140,000  at  that 

time"  „„     , 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D.  Mont).  CR.  June 

16,  66,  p.   12857. 

The  Defense  Department  confirmed  that 
it  was  the  .source  of  Sen.  Mansfields'  figures. 

See  Ted  Knapp  (S-H),  Albuquerque  Trib- 
une. June  25,  66.  p.  A-i  For  a  collection  of 
mutuullv  contradictory  official  estimates  ol 
North  Vietnamese  involvement  in  early  1965 
see  Draper,  pp.  73-82;  plus  Wm.  P  Bundy 
and  Rusk,  DS  Bull,  Sept  4,  67,  p.  283,  Aug.  1. 
66.  p  182.  and  Sept    18.  67.  p.  344 

By  Dec  :n  1964.  there  were  '23.000  Ameri- 
can troops  in   Vietnam. 

Dept  ol  Defense  figures.  CR.  Oct  10.  66. 
-Senate  p.  24855. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Viet  Oong 
has  any  significant  popular  lollowlng  in 
South  Viet-Nam  " 

Sec    Rusk.   Apr.   23.   65.  DS  Dull.  May    10, 

p.  699. 

But  according  to  official  .sources,  enemy 
strength  grew  from  an  estimated  5000  In  1960 
to  290.000  bv  July  1967.  only  60.000  of  which 
were  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  claim  to  have  killed 
between  200,000  and  400.000  during  this  same 
period,  the  lower  figure  being  verified  by 
■lx)dv  count  "  Bv  Dec.  1967  the  estimate  nl 
enemv  strength  was  raised  to  over  400.000 
S-e  J  T  Wheeler  lAP).  Albuq.  Jour.  July 
9.  67.  p.  A-5.  and  Hedrick  Smith.  NYT.  Dec 

20.  67.  p.  1  ^   ^    , 

this  Is  really  war.  It  is  guided    by 
North  Vietnam  and  spurred  by  Commumst 

Lyndon  Johnson,  July  '28.  65,  "Why  Viet- 
nam," p.  5. 

Now     the    flow    of    weapons    from    North 
Vietnam    consists    almost    entirely    of     the 
latest  arms  acquired  from  Communist  China 
and  the  flow  Is  large  enough  to  have  entlreU 
reequipped  the  Main  Force  units 

Sec.  of  Defense  McNamara,  Aug.  4,  65. 
"Whv  Vietnam.  "  p.  20, 

But  this  last  claim  was  actually  contra- 
dicted bv  the  verv  figures  offered  in  1965  a,- 
proof  bythe  Defense  and  State  Department-- 
Of  the  approximately  7700  weapons  we  cap- 
tured from  the  guerrillas  from  June  1962 
through  Dec.  1963.  only  179  (less  than  2',' 
were  of  Communist  manufacture.  The  res- 
were  homemade  or  captured  French  or  Amer- 
ican weapons. 

Compare  "Whv  Vietnam.'  p  21,  with  Ag- 
gression From  the  North.  "  Appendix  D  .Se. 
also  I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly.  Mar.  8.  65  (reprinted 
in  "Gettleman."  pp.  317-323.) 

And  more  recently,  U.S.  intelligence  ex- 
perts have  revealed  the  startling  statistic 
that  the  Chinese  have  spent  less  on  the  war 
in  13  vears  than  we  spend  every  three  days 

•  Since  1953  the  Chinese  have  given  Hano: 
only  $150  million  in  military  aid.  65^-  of  tha; 
since  August  1964" 

Frederick   Taylor.   The  Wall   Street   Jour 

Feb.  14.67.  p.  9.  .     ^    , 

By  July   1967  the  estimate  was  raised   t 

S206  million  while  the  war  was  costing  thf 

United  States  about  $25  billion  a  year. 
AP.    Albuquerque    Tribune.    July    7.    6^ 

p.  A-1. 

EFFORTS    TO    NEGOTI.ATE 

candor  compels  me  to  tell  ynu  tha 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  indlcatio: 
that  the  other  side  is  interested  In  negotl;'. 
tion  or  in  unconditional  discussion,  althoup: 
the  United  States  has  made  some  dozen  sep- 
arate attempts  to  bring  that  about." 
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Lvnrtn   Johnson,   July    13,   65,   NTT.   July 


U,  p    20 

A  i?rjm.  almost  unbelievable,  pattern  has 
developed  since  Lyndon  Johnson  became 
President.  Time  and  time  again  evidence  of 
de-escalation  of  the  fighting  by  the  enemy 
or  of  an  interest  on  their  part  in  negotiating 
has  been  denied,  and  has  been  followed  by 
new  escalation  of  the  war  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  These  incidents  Include 
Johnsons  response  to:  U  Thant's  efforts  In 
1964  (finally  revealed  by  Eric  Sevareld.  Look, 
Nov  30.  65  I :  Hanoi's  communication  during 
the  May  1965  bombing  pause:  the  peace 
feelers  communicated  by  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  Panfanl  In  Nov.  1965:  the  lull  In 
enemy  action  during  the  37-day  bombing 
pause  which  ended  Jan.  31.  1966:  and  many 
others. 

Careful  documentation  Is  given  In  "The 
Politics  of  Escalation  In  Vietnam,"  by  Schur- 
mann.  Scott,  and  Zelnlk.  Pawcett.  Oct,  66 
(paper  back.  60  cents);  "America's  Vietnam 
Policy.  The  Strategy  of  Deception."  by  E.  S. 
Herman  and  R  B.  Du  Boff,  Public  Affairs 
r>ress.  Aug.  66  ($2.00):   and  Draper. 

For  Illustration  here  Is  Just  one  example 
which  Is  quite  typical  of  the  many  Instances 
documented  In  the  books  cited — the  peace 
talks  which  did  not  materialize  In  Warsaw 
In  December,  1966: 

Late  in  November.  1966.  Januz  Lewandow- 
skl.  a  Polish  diplomat  on  the  International 
Control  Commission,  arranged  for  secret 
talks  to  be  held  between  American  and  North 
Vietnamese  representatives  In  December. 
President  Johnson  assigned  John  A.  Gron- 
ouskl  to  represent  the  United  States. 

But.  on  Dec  2  and  4.  U.S.  planes  bombed 
targets  on  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi,  the  closest 
since  June  29  66.  and 

"Before  any  North  Vietnamese  represent- 
atives showed  up  for  the  meeting.  U.S. 
planes  carried  out  the  Dec.  13-14  mlds  on 
the  out-sklrts  of  Hanoi.  Some  planes,  at  least, 
flew  directly  over  tiie  heart  of  the  city  .  .  . 
It  later  became  known  in  Washington  that 
one  or  two  planes  had  In  fact  Jettisoned 
their  bombs  over  the  city  when  they  were 
attacked  .  .  Shortly  after  the  Dec.  13-14 
mciden:  (Polish  Foreign  Minister)  Rapackl 
reportedly  told  the  United  States  that  North 
Vietnam  had  made  clear  it  no  longer  was 
interested  in  the  planned  talk  because  of  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi." 

J.  M.  Hlghtower  i.VPi.  Denver  Post,  May 
9,  67,  p.  5;  and  "War  Peace  Report,"  Mar. 
67.  p.  3.  Almost  the  same  thing  had  oc- 
curred m  similar  circumstances  one  year 
earlier.  See  Draper,  p.  186. 

But  the  sanctimonious  speeches  keep  com- 
ing: 

"I  want  to  negotiate.  I  want  a  political 
solution.  I  want  more  than  any  human  being 
in  the  world  to  see  the  killing  stop  but  I 
cant  Just  negotiate  with  m>'self.  Maybe 
someday,  somehow,  sometime,  somewhere, 
somebody  will  be  willing  to  sit  down  at  a 
table  and  talk  Instead  of  kill,  discuss  in- 
stead of  fight,  reason  instead  of  murder  and 
•vhenever  they  do  I  will  be  the  first  one  at 
that  table  wherever  it  Is." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Apr.  26.  67.  Newsweek. 
May  8.  p.  33. 

"Look.  If  you  think  any  American  official 
is  going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
stupid    Did  vou  hear  that? — stupid." 

.\sst.  Sec.  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester.  July 
17  65.  to  newsmen  in  Saigon,  "Dateline 
1966."  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America.  Re- 
printed In  "War  Peace  Report,  June  Julv. 
66, p.  9. 

•Certainly  the  charge  that  the  Johnson 
administration  has  been  trying  to  mislead 
the  American  people  is  nonsense.  Is  non- 
sense." 

Sec    Rusk,  Sept    10.  67,  answering  Gover- 
nor    George    Romney's    charges,     ABC    TV 
Issues  and   .Answers."   official   transcript,   p. 
14.  Similar  in  DS  Bull,  Oct,   2.  p,   414. 


CIVILIAN    CASUALTIES 

"Secretary  McNamara  said  today  he  had 
been  advised  that  137  Vietnamese  civilians 
had  been  killed  In  American  military  opera- 
tions." 

AP,  Apr,  20.  66,  NTT,  Apr.  21.  p.  18. 
It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  civilian  casualties 
In  South  Vietnam  because  of  the  long-stand- 
ing custom  of  Including  dead  civilians  in  the 
body  count  of  "enemy"  killed  In  action.  But 
McNamara's    figures   are   certainly   wrong: 

"In  the  South  where  the  enemy  deliljer- 
ately  mixes  with  the  population,  a  massive 
toll  is  taken  among  civilians  by  (.rtlllery  and 
aircraft.  There  are  estimates  tliat  up  to  5.000 
casualties  die  each  month,  with  10.000 
wounded  .  .  .  The  American  command  esti- 
mates that  up  to  40.000  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  have  been  slain  this 
year  alone.  But  the  figure  Is  known  to  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  civilians.  After  a  bat- 
tle, all  the  dead  other  than  allied  troops  are 
counted  as  enemy,  even  women  and  chil- 
dren." 

AP  survey,  Milwaukee  Journal  (and  other 
papers)  Oct.  24.  66.  Official  figures  from  the 
Health  Ministry  in  Saigon  Indicated  more 
than  30.000  civilian  casualties  In  the  first 
half  of  1967  not  including  those  in  the  ex- 
tensive areas  under  Viet  Cong  control.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  July  19.  67.  p.  1.  For 
the  year,  they  estimate  100.000.  AP.  Albuq. 
Jour.,  Dec.  12.  67,  p.  A-12. 

"Can  you  Imagine  what  an  Isolated  village 
looks  like  after  It  has  been  hit  by  over  500 
750-pound  bombs  In  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Women,  children,  old  men.  cattle  and  every 
living  thing  Is  struck  down  .  .  .  This  p.nr- 
tlcular  village  ceased  to  exist  because  it  was 
In  a  Viet  Cong  dominated  area  and  Intelli- 
gence reports  said  it  might  have  been  used 
as  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment  headquar- 
ters. We  never  found  any  dead  soldiers  but. 
as  is  the  custom  In  Viet  Cong  controlled 
area,  all  the  dead  found  in  the  area  were 
listed  as  Viet  Cong      .  ." 

Letter  from  a  Marine  Lieut..  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113.  part  12,  page  16141.  See 
wso  NTT.  June  6,  65,  p.  1;  Apr.  5.  66,  p.  4; 
Jan.  9.  67.  p.  8. 

"We  will  use  our  power  with  restraint  and 
with  all  the  wisdom  we  can  command  .  . 
These  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are  homes 
for  millions  of  Impoverished  people." 

Lyndon  Johnson.  Apr.  7,  65,  DS  Bull  Apr 
26,  p.  608. 

Vietnam  (North  and  South  combined  1  Is 
about  the  size  of  New  Mexico  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  32  million.  Tet.  bv  March 
1966  we  were  dropping  50.000  tons  of  bombs 
per  month — mostly  In  the  South.  This  Is 
greater  than  the  average  monthlv  tonnage 
dropped  during  World  War  II  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  theaters  combined.  But. 
by  March  1967  the  rate  had  Increased  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II. 

See  Sec.  McNamara's  testlmonv.  NTT.  Apr. 
21.  66.  p.  18:  Aviation  Week.  Jan.  30.  67. 
p.  25.  or  James  Reston.  NTT.  Mar.  16  67 
p.  9. 

"Our  burdens  are  heavy  and  will  e;row 
heavier.  But  the  Bible  counsels  that  we  be 
not  weary  In  well-doing.' " 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Feb.  16.  66.  DS  Bull  Mar 
7.  p.  364. 

"In  the  children's  ward  of  the  Qui  Nhon 
provincial  hospital  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  napalm  does.  A  child  of  seven,  the 
size  of  our  four-year-olds,  lay  in  the  cot  by 
the  door  Napalm  had  burned  his  face  and 
back  and  one  hand.  The  burned  -skin  looked 
like  swollen,  raw  meat;  the  fingers  of  his 
hand  were  stretched  out  burned  rigid  A  scrap 
of  cheesecloth  covered  him.  for  weight  Is  in- 
tolerable, but  so  Is  air.  His  grandfather,  an 
emaciated  old  man  half  blind  with  cataract. 
was  tending  the  child.  A  week  ago.  napalm 
bombs  were  dropped  on  their  hamlet.  The 
old  man  carried  his  grandson  to  the  nearest 
town  .  ." 
Martha   Gellhorn,   Ladles'   Home   Journal, 


Jan.  67.  p  108.  See  also  Wm.  F  Pepper, 
Ramparts.  Jan,  67:  R  E.  Perry,  MD,  Red 
book,  Jan.  67:  Robert  Sherrod.  Life,  Jan.  27, 
67;  or  David  McLanahan,  Sat.  Review,  Mar 
25,  67, 

"  'If  they  weren't  V,C.  what  were  they 
doing  out  of  their  area?'  an  American  colonel 
justified  (an  air  strike).  He  was  from  Den- 
ver. What  was  he  doing  out  of  his  area?" 

Nelson  Algren,  The  Critic.  Feb. -Mar.  67,  p 
24. 

"It  is  our  policy  to  bomb  military  targets 
only." 

Lvndon  Johnson,  Mar,  15,  67,  DS  Bull,  Apr 
3.  p.  536. 

"The  Air  Force  was  dropping  a  variety  of 
CBU's  (Cluster  bomb  units) — anti-personnel 
devices  that  explode  over  a  large  area,  hurl- 
ing shrapnel  and  even  droplets  of  Jellied  na- 
palm that  sears  into  the  flesh  and  cannot  be 
rubbed  off.  "'he  Jelly  must  be  cut  out  qulckU 
with  a  knife  " 

UPI,  Albuquerque  Journal.  June  12,  66.  p. 
A-1. 

"The  FACs  (forward  air  controllers)  favor 
CBUs  for  recon  by  fire'  missions.  They  call 
In  a  fighter  to  cruise  along  a  highway  or 
canal,  dropping  CBUs  ...  If  you  see  people 
break  out  and  run  in  front  of  the  plane, 
you've  officially  flushed  some  VC  Tou  then 
c.iU  in  a  Huey  or  two  and  wipe  them  out  .  .  . 
"Another  FAC  .  .  had  been  ordered  to 
direct  artillery  against  a  village  because 
three  VC  were  reported  there  this  morning  ' 
He  got  over  the  village,  he  said,  and  looked 
down  and  all  he  could  see  ivere  men.  women 
and  children  walking  around.  He  radioed 
back  to  the  Arvins  ( Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam) .  .  .  and  told  them  he  didn't  see  any- 
body who  resembled  a  VC  but  that  there  were 
civilians  in  the  village.  Did  the  province 
chief  really  want  this  place  hit?  They  radioed 
back  that  the  province  chief  did,  and  to 
send  the  coordinates." 

Frank  Harvey  (in  the  Mekong  delta).  Fly- 
ing. Nov  66.  pp.  54-57. 

".  .  .  thlj  fighting  could  be  brought  to  an 
end  verv  quickly  iniieed — very  quickly  Indeed 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  were  prepared  to 
keep  their  armed  forces  at  home  and  leave 
their  immediate  neighbors  alone  in  Laos  and 
South  Vlet-Nam.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that." 
Sec.  Rusk.  Jan.  31,  67,  DS  Bull.  Feb.  20, 
p.  275. 

But  90  to  95^'  of  the  people  we  have  killed 
or  wounded  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
southerners.  Some  of  the  most  devastating 
US.  "search-and -destroy"  operations  in  1967 
were  carried  out  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  the 
"Iron  Triangle"  to  destroy  native  South 
Vietnamese  resistance. 

U.S.  statistics  indicated  more  than  half  :i 
million  "enemy"  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
from  1960  through  June  1967  (plus  civilian 
casualties).  Tet  Sec.  McNamara's  estimates 
of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  entering  the 
South  during  this  periixi  totaled  at  most 
about  110.000  of  which  60,000  were  stll!  ac- 
tive. Compare  "Why  Vietnam."  p.  20;  NTT. 
Feb.  8.  67.  p  2:  and  J.  T.  Wheeler  (AP). 
Albuq.  Jour..  July  9.  67.  p.  A-5. 

"The  four  villages — Bensuc.  Rachbap.  Bung- 
cong.  and  Rachkien — have  in  fact  already 
ceased  to  exist.  As  they  left,  weeping,  many 
of  the  women  saw  their  homes  put  to  the 
torch  or  bulldozed  flat  .  .  I  -^vas  very  poor 
in  my  village,  but  I  didn't  mind  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Le  Thi  Tau.  24.  who  is  pregnant  with 
her  second  child.  I  wanted  to  stay.  Last  week 
the  fish-shaped  planes  flew  over  our  fields. 
My  husband  didn't  know  what  they  were. 
He  stood  up  and  they  shot  him  down  and 
killed  him.  I  wish  I  had  stayed  and  got 
killed,  too  .  .  .'  " 

Tom  Buckley.  Jan.  15.  67.  NTT.  Jan.  16.  p. 
9.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  op- 
eration. "Cedar  Falls,"  see  Jonathan  Schell, 
The  New  Torker,  July  15.  67,  pp.  28  ff. 

"As  battle  rages,  we  will  contin'je  as  best 
we  can  to  help  the  good  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam enrich  the  condition  of  their  life  .  .  ." 
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Lyndon  Johnson.  July  28,  65.  Why  Viet- 
nam, p.  7. 

WHAT    DO    THE    VIETNAMESE    WANT? 

".  .  .  in  Vietnam  we  are  there  to  help  the 
people  and  their  Government  to  help  them- 
selves .  .  .  The  United  States  would  never 
undertake  the  sacrifice  these  efforts  require 
if  Its  help  were  not  wanted  and  requested" 

Lyndon  Johnson,  Aug.   12,  65,  NYT,  Aug. 

13. p.  1. 

".  .  .  the  military  junta  in  Saigon  would 
not  last  a  week  without  American  bayonets 
to  protect  it." 

Nell  Sheehan,  NTT  Magazine,  Oct.  9,  66, 
p.  140.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration.  Diem 
.ipparently  lasted  ten  days. 

"We  find  ourselves  supporting  a  government 
of  mandarins  with  little  basis  of  popular 
support  fighting  for  an  army  that  has  little 
inclination  to  do  its  own  fighting." 

Robert  Sherrod,  Life,  Jan.  27.  67,  p.  24. 

•Desertloiis  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  are  running  at  the  rate  of  10.000  a 
month  and  are  expected  to  total  more  than 
400,000  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

Peter  .Arnett  (AP),  Albuquerque  Jour. 
Sept.  17.  67,  p  A-1.  See  also  Jim  Lucas 
(S-H).  Albuq.  Trlb..  Oct.  13,  66,  p.  P-5. 

"I  believe  it  Is  better  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can troops  more  of  the  mission  of  heavy 
fighting  and  more  to  the  Vietnamese  troops 
the  mission  of  pacification." 

Pres. -elect  Thleu,  Sept.  10.  67,  AP.  Albuq. 
Jour.,  Sept.  11,  p.  A-1. 

"A  survey  of  public  opinion  in  South  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  reported  yesterday  that  81'!)  of 
those  questioned  want  peace  above  all  else. 
Only  4':  listed  victory  over  communism  .  .  . 
The  poll  was  organized  by  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  of  Princeton  ...  tor  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  .   .  ." 

AP.  Gazette  *:  Dally  ('York.  Pa),  Mar.  22, 
67.  The  result  on  this  question  was  censored 
from  the  Saigon  Post  (Mar,  23,  p.  1)  and 
voluntarily  omitted  by  most  U.S.  papers. 

"Administration  claims  5.188  South  Viet- 
namese hamlets,  with  a  population  of  eight 
million,  are  now  under  government  con- 
trol .  .  .  But  among  the  eight  million,  not 
all  are  friendly  or  even  fully  'pacified.'  U.S. 
officials  put  them  in  three  categories:  friend- 
ly (201  hamlets  with  600.200  population), 
pacified  ( 1,895  with  four  million  people) ,  and 
protected  (3,092  with  3.5  million)."  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

S-H  weekly  size-up.  Albuq.  Trlb..  Nov.  18, 
67.  p.  A-1. 

"If  this  is  simply  Invasion  from  the  North, 
why  do  we  have  to  'pacify'  its  victims  in  the 
South?  Who  ever  heard  of  having  to  placate 
a  people  saved  from  aggression?  Did  we  have 
to  pacify  Paris  after  driving  the  Germans 
out?" 

I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly,  May  8,  67,  p.  4. 

COMMITMENT    AND    ESCALATION 

"Three  Presidents — President  Elsenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  your  present  Presi- 
dent—over 11  years,  have  committed  them- 
selves and  have  promised  to  help  defend  this 
small  and  valiant  nation." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  July  28.  65,  "Why  Viet- 
nam," p,  5. 

'There  is  going  to  be  no  involvement  of 
America  in  war  unless  it  is  a  result  of  the 
constitutional  process  that  is  placed  upon 
Congress  to  declare  it.  Now  let  us  have  that 
clear." 

President  Eisenhower,  Mar.  10.  54,  NTT. 
Mar.  11,  p.  1. 

Under  Elsenhower  700  military  advisers 
were  sent  to  Vietnam  ,  ,  ,  .'Although  Dulles 
and  Admiral  Radford  wanted  Elsenhower  to 
save  the  French  at  Dienbienphu  In  1954.  Ei- 
senhower refused.  He  considered  the  French 
position  already  lost,  did  not  relish  sending 
Americans  to  Vietnam  to  save  and  prolong 
the  FYench  colonial  regime." 

Parade,  Dec.  26.  65,  p.  2,  Alb.  Jour.  See  also 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  Reporter,  Sept.  14. 
54.  In  Gettleman.  pp.  96-105. 


"Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  .  .  .  More- 
over, such  action  would  offer  no  solution  at 
all  to  the  real  problem  of  Vlet-Nam.  .  .  . 
Our  firmness  at  moments  of  crisis  has  always 
been  matched  by  restraint — our  determina- 
tion by  care  .  .  .  and  I  pledge  you  that  it 
will  be  so  long  as  I  am  your  President." 

Lyndon  Johnson  (the  peace  candidate), 
Aug'.   12,  64.  DS  Bull.  Aug.  31.   pp.  299.  300. 

Then,  after  winning  the  election.  Mr.  John- 
son escalated  the  war  and  said  that  the  voters 
had  given  him  "a  direction"  and  that  he  had 
been  "chosen  by  the  American  people  to 
decide:" 

"It  was  only  20  months  ago  that  the  people 
of  America  held  a  great  national  election  and 
the  people  of  44  states  of  this  union  .  .  . 
gave  me  a  direction  and  voted  me  a  majority 
for  the  Presidency  of  this  country  .  .  .  there 
is  only  one  that  has  been  chosen  by  the 
American  people  to  decide." 

Lyndon  Johnson.  June  30,  66.  Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day,  July  15.  p.  582.  This 
portion  not  In  DS  Bull.  July  25.  p.  119. 

But  it  Is  now  known  that  President  John- 
son had  already  planned  the  escalation  of  the 
war,  even  while  he  was  denouncing  Senator 
Gold  water  as  "reckless:" 

In  May  1964.  Rep  Melvlu  R  Laird  (R. 
Wise.  I  revealed  that  Sec.  of  State  Rusk  had 
Informed  him  of  plans  to  carry  'he  war  to 
the  North.  Johnson  gave  a  circuitous  denial: 
"I  know  of  no  plans  that  have  been  made  to 
that  effect." 

NTT,  June  3,  64.  pp.  3  and  25 

The  testimony  of  Aug.  6,  1964  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  '■•n  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  finally  released— 
heavily  cen.=-ored — by  the  Admini-^trntion  on 
Nov.  24,  1966  Even  what  was  left  gives  a  fair 
Idea  of  the  planning  and  provocation  which 
preceded  the  alleeed  Tonkin  Gtilf  incident. 

See  I.  F.  Stone's  Weeklv.  Dec.  5.  66.  pp. 
3,  4. 

And.  on  Nov.  1.  1967.  President  Johnson  r'd- 
mltted  that  as  early  as  May  1964  he  was  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  asking  Congress 
"to  Join  with  us  in  deterring  aggres.slon." 

NYT.  Nov.  2.  p.  16.  For  enrller  evidence  see 
Charles  Roberts.  LBJ's  Inner  Circle.  Dela- 
corte.  1965.  pp.  20-22:  and  N'TT  editorial. 
May  20.  66.  p.  46. 

TOWARD    WAR    IN    CHINA? 

"A  hostile  China  must  be  discouraged 
from  aggression." 

Lvndon  Johnson.  July  12.  66.  DS  Bull.  Aug. 
1,  p.  161. 

We  have  500.000  troops  in  Vietnam.  But 
(thus  fan  the  Chinese  have  sent  none  and 
are  not  preparing  to  do  so: 

"I  can  tell  you  that  we  do  not  have  present 
indication  that  they  (the  Chinese)  are  dis- 
posing their  forces  for  a  significant  inter- 
vention in  these  border  areas." 

Sec.  of  State  Rusk.  Sept.  10.  67.  DS  Bull. 
Oct.  2.  p.  415. 

Of  course  "if  500.000  Communist  Chinese 
troops  were  within  400  miles  of  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  say,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mexico  or  somewhere  in  Canada,  and 
they  started  moving  toward  the  borders  of 
cur  country,  we  certainly  would  react  very 
strongly,  without  worrying  too  much  about 
whether  we  were  wrong  or  right" 

Sen.  Thurston  Morton  (R.  Ky.),  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113.  part  10.  page 
12581. 

"A  misguided  China  must  be  encouraged 
toward  imderstandlng  of  the  ouLslde  world 
and  toward  policies  of  peaceful  cooperation." 

Lyndon  Johnson.  July  12,  66,  DS  Bull. 
Aug.  1,  p.  161. 

"Two  U.S.  Navy  Jets  were  shot  down  Mon- 
day over  China  as  American  airplanes  raided 
within  six  miles  of  Hanoi  .  .  .  The  Pentagon 
announcement  .  .  .  was  the  fifth  admission 


this  year  that  U.S.  planes  might  have  In- 
truded Into  Red  Chinese  air  space." 

UPI.  Albuquerque  Journal,  Aug.  22.  67. 
p.  A-1. 

Question.  "The  President  has  now  directed 
planes  to  bomb  targets  within  seconds  of 
the  most  populous  nation  on  earth.  Do  you 
think  that  the  President  should  seek  author- 
ization of  the  Congress  to  undertake  such 
provocation  to  run  such  risk  of  war  between 
the  largest  industrial  nation  and  the  most 
populous  nation  in  the  world?" 

Under  Sec  of  State  Katzenbach:  "No." 

Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Aug.  17,  67,  NTTT, 
Aug.  18.  p  14. 

"(Congress  was)  given  .■specific  assurance 
that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  not  in- 
tended to  grant  the  unlimited  sanction 
which,  stretched  to  their  ultimate,  the  words 
could  be  taken  to  convey  ,  .  .  For  the  Presi- 
dent to  tike  advantage  of  the  restraint  and 
responsibility  of  Congress  In  this  situation 
has  been,  I  think,  highly  Irresponsible." 

Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R..  N.J  ) ,  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113.  part  20.  page  26700 

"As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the 
United  States  Intends  no  rashness,  and  seeks 
no  wider  war." 

Lyndon/John.son.  Aug  5.  64.  urging  adop- 
tion of  ihe  "Tonkin  Gulf"  resoUitlon.  DS 
Bull.  Am  24.  p.  262. 

"Tour  daddy  may  go  down  In  history  as 
having  Started  World  War  III  .  .  Tou  may 
not  wakp  up  tomorrow  " 

Lyndon  john.'-on.  June  29.  66.  to  daughter 
Lucl  afti^r  ordering  the  first  raids  close  to 
the  hearK  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Wash. 
Post.  Mav\2,  67.  p.  C-I.  Also  NTT.  Mav  13. 
p.  1. 


rOS  AND  CAMPUSES 

M".  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, two  ver>'  sen.'^lble  editorials  ap- 
peared in  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
dealing  with  two  of  the  most  difficult 
jiroblems  our  Nation  face.s — the  racial 
I>'-cblem  and  the  breakdown  in  properly 
con'itituted  authority. 

The  first  editorial.  "Guilt  by  Verbal 
As.sociation."  puts  the  wide.spiead  im- 
pi'oper  use  of  the  word  "i^hetto"  into 
.sharp  focus,  quoting  Malcolm  Mug- 
sreridae  on  the  subject  of  the  almo,st 
universal  effort  in  America  at  pre.sent 
to  equate  Negro  slums  with  real  ghettos 
as  they  existed  in  Europe. 

No  one  in  this  country.  Mr.  President, 
is  locked  up  in  a  slum,  as  the  use  of  the 
word  "ghetto"  implies.  Anyone  who  has 
the  ability  and  who  is  willin:?  to  make  the 
effort  can  leave  the  slums,  although  he 
could  not  have  left  the  chetto. 

The  second  editorial,  entitled  "A  Bet- 
ter Example,"  draws  a  sharp  compari.son 
between  what  happened  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  University  of  Denver 
a.s  the  result  of  student  uprisinEs.  Colum- 
bia caved  in,  •while  Denver  stood  up  to 
the  challenge,  properly  as.serted  admin- 
istrative authority,  and  restored  the  rule 
of  la'w  quickly. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  way 
those  charged  with  respon.sibility  re- 
acted at  Denver.  I  am  appalled  by  what 
happened  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OriLT  BY  Verbal  Association 

That  felicitous  WTlter.  Malcolm  Mugge- 
rldge,  Is  justifiably  uiihappy  at  the  way  other 
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members  of  his  craft  (and  practically  every- 
one else)  are  misusing  the  word  ghetto"  In 
connection  with  race  relations  His  remarks 
are  worth  noting,  and  not  Just  because  of  the 
fat-  of  one  small  word,  although  that  too  has 
significance   as   a   symptom 

I  agree  with  Orwell."  the  former  editor  of 
Punch  recently  wrote  the  New  York  Times. 
■that  the  maintenance  of  the  true  meaning 
and  correct  usage  of  words  Is  one  of  the 
essentlafs  of  civilization,  and  requires  our 
constant  vigilance  Already  words  like 
liberation-  and  love-  have  become  so  cor- 
rupted that  one  scarcely  dares  to  use  them 
any  more 

•Nor  should  we  forget  that  In  the  days  of 
the  wartime  alliance.  In  all  the  weightiest 
organs  of  Western  opinion.  Stalin's  Russia 
was  invariably  included  among  the  freedom- 
loving  powers  In  England  at  this  moment 
we  are  pavine—and  bitterly— for  indulging 
in  the  linguistic  pretense  that  we  had  set 
up  a  multiracial  commonwealth'  when  no 
such  thing  existed. 

As  to  -ghetto"  itself.  Mr  Muggerldge 
makes  these  comments 

•No  sane  person.  I  think,  will  wish  to  con- 
tradict me  when  I  sav  that  the  ehetto.  as 
It  existed  In  Imperial  Russia  and  Poland, 
cannot  be  equated  with.  say.  Harlem  today 
In  some  respects  conditions  were  worse,  m 
some  better;  they  were  in  no  wise  the 
same.   .  .  . 

•By  equating  Negro  slums  with  a  ghetto, 
on  the  one  hand  white  racialism— in  itself 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience— Is  associated 
with  the  additional  horrors  of  Nazi  anti- 
Semitism  On  the  other  hand  the  white 
bourgeois  champion  of  the  Negro  can  .see  his 
wrongs  in  terms  of  pogroms  and  other  dis- 
tant and  remote  wickednesses,  rather  than 
of  nearby  and  present  social  and  economic 
inequalities. -' 

Not  only  is  the  racial  picture  thus  doubly 
distorted  In  addition,  the  very  real  progress 
that  a  great  many  Negroes  have  made  over 
the  years  tends  to  get  submerged 

We  realize  that  it  is  considered  Pollynn- 
nulsh  or  worse,  m  these  days  of  white  breast- 
beatirig.  to  speak  of  Negro  progress.  Yet  the 
simple  fact  is  :hat  a  large  Negro  middle  class 
and  a  smaller  upper  class  do  exist.  Negro 
publications  themselves  stress  the  rewards  to 
businessmen  of  appea'.lng  to  the  Negro  mar- 
ket And  this  fact,  along  with  the  undeniable 
poverty  and  other  ills  that  many  sufTer.  is 
surely  an  important  part  of  the  whole  ston.- 
Negroes,  in  short,  .ire  not  locked  up  iii 
ghettoes  m  the  customary  cor-nouititin  of  th*" 
term  If  a  man  is  born  in  a  slum.  He  is  ab.e 
to  leave  it.  and  the  proof  is  th^n  considera'j  p 
numbers  of  Negroes  are  doing  so  all  the  time. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  ."spe- 
cial characteristic  of  largely  Negro  areas  in 
the  past  15  years  or  so  is  not  that  thev  are 
unifornUv  grim  (Harlem  certainly  Is  not). 
It  is  that  slum  conditions  ha.e  been  hugely 
aggravated  bv  an  invasion,  the  in-migr.ition 
of  millions  of  unskilled,  little  educated  peo- 
ple from  rural  regions.  Had  that  not  oc- 
curred, it  IS  a  safe  bet  there  would  oe  less  de- 
nunciation of  ghettoes  today. 

Par  from  fencing  in  anybody  in  a  ghetto. 
American  society  has  tried  hard  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  for  Negroes  as  v.-.ell  as  all 
other  citizens.  Our  courts,  our  laws,  the  ma.<s 
of  public  opinion,  all  are  on  the  side  of  Negro 
advancement.  Maybe  a  little  credit  is  due. 
considering  that  the  difficulties  of  economic 
Improvement  and  genuine  integration  are 
imposing  Indeed.  A  society  running  ghettoes 
doesn't  even  try. 

It  is  Inadequate  so  far.  of  course;  that  Is 
universally  acknowledged.  More  than  ac- 
knowledged, white  people  are  doing  things 
about  It  on  their  own.  quite  apart  from  the 
legal  structure. 

Increasingly  they  are  endeavoring  to  In- 
yolve  themselves-  personally,  somehow,  in 
Negro  problems.  Business  enterprises  plainly 
are  doing  it.  espeeially  in  the  concrete  sense 
of  making  a  concerted  effort  to  furnish  more 


Jobs  for  Negroes.  Some  of  the  efforts  will  be 
unavailing,  but  a  people  generally  afflicted 
with  a  ghetto  mentality  would  not  be  react- 
ing In  this  fashion. 

The  usage  and  meaning  of  certain  words 
almost  Inevitably  do  change  with  time,  and 
the  process  Is  not  always  bad.  What  is  at 
least  unfortunate  Is  when  words  are  falsified 
in  order,  as  Mr  Muggerldge  observes,  to  make 
them  serve  political  ends. 

A  Better  Example 

Columbia  University  provided  one  example 
of  how  to  handle  student  demon!=tr  itlons: 
Vacillate  for  a  week  Finally  call  in  the  police 
to  evict  demonstrators  from,  the  buildings 
they  hold  for  ransom  Resume  vacillating. 
Call  off  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  academic 
year  and  suggest  instead  that  students  meet 
with  professors  for  meditation  and  such 

Portun.uely.  a  better  example  comes  to 
hand  irom  the  University  of  Denver.  Some 
40  students  seized  the  regi.strars  office  there 
to  support  the  lna'ieiia"h!e  right  to  chaUe^e 
student  election  r.iles  without  bothering 
with  the  formalities  for  doing  so  spelled  out 
in  the  student  constitution 

Tlie  University  dismissed  the  demonstra- 
tors on  the  spot,  had  them  arrested  for  loiter- 
ing and  obstruction  when  thev  refused  to 
leave,  and  fcrthrtghily  explained  its  :ictions 
afterward.  Or  anyw.iy.  ;ts  public  relations 
office  IS  sending  around  the  rem  irks  of  Chan- 
cellor Maurice  B.  Mitchell.  Some  of  them  bear 
repeating. 

•In  the  simplest  language  in  which  I  can 
put  It.  the  time  has  come  for  society  to  take 
b.ick  control  ol  its  functions  and  its  destiny. 
If  we  condone  the  abandonment  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  university,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  those  who  attend  it  and  later 
move  Into  outside  society  to  conduct  them- 
selves  in   any   other   manner. 

•There  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
some  disaffectett  students  at  the  university 
that  It  is  immoral  for  them  to  tolerate  con- 
ditions not  of  their  liking,  and  that  they 
have  some  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  en- 
gage in  acts  of  defiance  and  violence.  There 
is  no  way  to  prevent  this,  but  there  Is  every 
reason  to  hold  those  who  engage  in  such 
practices  fully  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts. 

"To  those  who  .nsist  that  improper  .'Ctiv- 
Ities  are  the  only  .uiswer  to  their  problems, 
I  have  replied  that  the  decision  to  engage 
in  su.'h  activities  c.irries  with  the  :ull  respon- 
sibility to  accept  uunishment;  and  punish- 
ment on  this  c.'.mpus  under  these  circum- 
stances and  for  such  acts  is  going  to  be  in- 
siant   and   siuliiieni    to   tlie   cause." 

Denver  is  one  university,  we  venture  to 
predict,  not  likely  to  be  reduced  to  ending 
classes  and  substituting  the  edticatlonal  in- 
sights of  a  semester  of  handwringlng. 


AIR    FORCE    TO    DUMP    10    MILLION 
GALLONS  OF   "POISON"  ON  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
of  vegetation-  and  crop-killing  poi.?ons  in 
Vietnam  will  more  than  double  in  fiscal 
1969,  according  to  plans,  over  that  of 
fi.scal  1968. 

Originally  stressed  primarily  in  1962 
and  1963  as  a  jungle  defoliant,  we  have 
more  and  more  used  chemicals  as  a  foiTn 
of  warfare  which  can  destroy  crops  and 
thus  breed  hunger  in  those  so  deprived 
of  their  nourishment.  Of  more  than 
17.000  acres  treated  in  1962  only  717  were 
cropland;  and  in  1963  the  cultivated 
acreage  destroyecf  dropped  to  only  297 
out  of  more  than  34.000  acres.  But  in  1964 
the  cropland  destroyed  w  as  a  fifth  of  the 
total,  10.136  acres  out  of  53.873,  The  1965 
operations  destroyed  nearly  50.000  acres. 


or  more  than  half  of  the  95.000  acre 
total,  in  cultivated  areas.  Tlie  next  year 
the  total  went  on  up  enormously— more 
than  seven  times  as  many  acres  in  1966 
as  in  1965.  Last  .vear  we  de.stroyed  m 
the  first  9  months  alone,  more  than 
843.000  acres — nearly  10.000  acres  a 
month;  the  121.400  acres  of  cropland  laid 
waste  comprised  more  than  170  squart- 
miles  of  rice  paddies,  sweet  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops. 

But  that  was  anly  9  months  of  crop 
destruction.  Now  we  are  goins  to  really 
step  up  the  pace.  In.stead  of  the  S38.800.- 
000  being  spent  for  these  poi.son  chemi- 
cals in  fiscal  1968.  in  fi.scal  1939  the  Aii 
F'orce  expects  to  spnd  570.800.000.  That 
is  more  than  three  times  the  amount  thai 
the  United  State.s  .spends  out  ot  Federal 
funds  on  the  help  it  gi\es  for  retarded 
children.  It  is  quite  possible  that  through 
deprivation  of  food  .sources  and  the 
hoped-for  re.sult  of  starvation  or  malnu- 
trition, we  are  actually  contributins  to 
the  mental  retardation  of  Vietname.sp 
children.  Nor  can  our  scientists  tell  u.' 
what  tlie  long-range  effects  of  thus  poi- 
soning crops  and  soil  will  be.  whether 
when  peace  comes  it  may  still  be  impo.s- 
sible  for  some  time  to  raise  normally 
abundant  or  uncontaminated  crops  on 
this  land;  and  it  is  land  which  forms 
the  heart  of  the  ba.sically  agricultural 
Vietnam  economy. 

By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  if 
one  pro.iects  the  figures,  the  loss  of  crop- 
land will  total  more  than  half  a  million 
acres,  and  the  total  of  acreage  treated 
with  destructive  chemicals  will  exceed 
three  and  a  half  million  acres.  Part  ot 
this  doubtless  covers  more  than  one  ap- 
plication to  the  .same  area  in  different 
years.  Yet  I  would  note  that  3'2  million 
acres  is  three-quarters  of  the  total  en- 
compas.sed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  about  a  twelfth  of  the  entire  area  of 
South  Vietnam.  Note  also  that  this  is  our 
ally.  South  Vietnam,  which  we  are  spray- 
ing, not  North  Vietnam.  We  do  it  for 
their  own  uood.  of  course. 

So  great  will  be  the  demand  in  the 
next  fiscal  .vear.  according  to  an  .Asso- 
ciated Press  account  ijublished  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday,  that  there 
may  be  a  shortage  of  lawn  and  gardeii 
weedkillers  for  use  by  homeowners. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.ssnt  that  the  item  referred  to.  titled 
"United  States  To  Expand  DefoUation  in 
South  Vietnam."  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

United  ST.^TES  To  Expand  DEFOLI.^TION  IN 
South  Yietn.^m 

The  -■Mr  Force  is  preparing  to  dump  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  vegetation-  and  crop-kllllntr 
poison  over  South  Vietnam  in  the  year  begin- 
ning this  July,  officials  say. 

The  move  represents  a  broadening  of  the 
chemical  warfare  effort  to  strip  jungle  cover 
from  and  deny  food  to  enemy  troops  operat- 
ing Throughout  the  South. 

.And  it  may  result  in  a  shortage  of  lawn 
and  garden  weed-killers  used  by  .American 
homeowners.  Chemical  producers  last  year 
were  reported  strapped  just  to  keep  up  with 
defense  orders. 

.Air  Force  officials  told  Congress  last  week 
the  chemicals  required  for  Vietnam  opera- 
tions in  fiscal  1969  will  cost  S70,8  million,  an 
Increase  of  S24.9  over  the  fiscal   1968  figure 
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In  1967  the  Air  Force  bought  $38.8  mil- 
lion in  defoliants  and  herbicides  to  spray 
over  enemy-held  or  enemy-used  territory  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Defense  Department  statistics  give  this 
breakdown  of  acres  treated  with  defoliants 
and.  in  parentheses,  acres  treated  with  crop- 
killing  chemicals: 

1962—17,119  (717):  1963—34,517  |297); 
1964—53.873  (10.136);  1965—94.726  (49.637): 
1966—775.894  (112.678):  1967-  January 
through  September  only.  843,606  (121.400). 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

.Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  place 
the  food  stamp  program  on  a  legislative 
ba^e  which  will  permit  it  to  more  effec- 
tively contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
iiunger  in  this  country. 

The  bill  would ; 

First.  Extend  the  food  stamp  appro- 
priation authority  through  1972.  instead 
of  the  scheduled  termination  next  year. 

Second.  Eliminate  .specific  monetaiy 
limitations  on  appropriations.  The  act 
now  limits  the  fi.scal  year  1969  appro- 
priation to  .S225  million  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, will  not  be  enough  to  adequately 
finance  the  program. 

Third.  Provide  the  Department  of 
.■\griculture  with  flexible  authority  to 
deal  with  emergency  situations  or  unan- 
ticipated increases  in  participation  due 
to  rises  in  unemployment. 

Fourth.  Require  a  report  to  Congress 
each  January  iorecasting  needs  for  the 
ensuing  calendar  year.  Such  reporting 
would  be  lielpful  to  the  Congress  in  ex- 
amining annual  budget  requests  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  could  indicate  if  the 
emergency  obligation  authority  would  be 
needed. 

Fifth.  Eliminate  the  restriction  on  the 
use  of  section  32  funds  to  finance  part 
of  the  food  stamp  program  co.st. 

Section  32  funds  are  derived  under 
section  32  of  the  act  of  .■August  24.  1935. 
which  provides  the  Department  of  .-Agri- 
culture with  a  permanent  annual  ap- 
IMopriation  for  the  general  purpose  of 
expanding  farm  markets. 

Section  32.  which  provides  for  this 
purpose  annually  an  amount  equal  to 
30  percent  of  the  previous  year's  U.S. 
Customs  receipts,  also  i;)ermits  the  De- 
jiartment  of  .Agriculture  a  carryover  of 
S300  million  each  fiscal  year. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1969  budget,  for  in- 
stance, the  Department  will  have  about 
S900  million  m  section  32  funds.  One- 
third,  or  S300  million,  represents  the  car- 
ryover and  the  rest.  S600  million,  equals 
30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts. 

There  has  been  some  objection  to  free- 
ing section  32  funds  to  finance  .such 
programs  as  food  stamp  and  .school  milk, 
based.  I  understand,  on  the  argument 
that  such  moneys  should  be  reserved  for 
the  purchase  of  perishable  commodities 
to  offset  large  crop  surpluses. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  i^lans  to  util- 
ize only  S370  million  of  the  section  32 
money  available  to  it  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

That  leaves  more  than  S500  million, 
of  which  S300  million  would  be  kept  as 
carryover  to  fiscal  year  1970  and  in  ex- 
cess of  S200  million  would  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 


In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  already  maintains  a 
$300  million  cushion  against  crop  sur- 
pluses. I  think  it  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress be  autliorized  to  decide  each  year 
in  the  appropriation  process  whether 
leftover  section  32  funds  could  better 
revert  to  the  Trea.sury  or  be  utilized  to 
help  do  .something  about  the  serious 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
which  confront  .some  segments  of  our 
population. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  with  the 
food  stamp  program  .since  1961  demon- 
.strates  that  it  is  a  practical  and  i)rudent 
approach  to  the  food  problems  of  the 
poor.  It  is  not  and  does  not  iiretend  to  be 
a  pie-in-the-sky  .solution.  Rather,  it' 
makes  it  po.ssible  for  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  obtain  a  more  adequate  diet 
and  to  buy  food  they  can  afford  before 
the  Federal  Government  steps  in  to  help. 

I  think  that  is  a  .second  approach. 
.And  I  believe  needy  families  think  .so  too. 
Responsible  leaders  among  the  ix)or  rc- 
jjeatedly  say  they  do  not  want  charity 
or  handouts  but  that  they  want  the  kind 
of  help  that  will  help  them  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

I  am  aware  that  some  groups  are  criti- 
cal of  the  food  stamps.  They  say  the  ree- 
ulations  and  policies  are  too  rigid.  They 
say  that  some  poor  jjeople  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  stamps  and  that  .some  families 
do  not  get  enough  a.ssistance. 

I  believe  these  criticisms  should  be 
looked  at  ob.iectively.  If  they  are  found 
to  be  justified.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Secretai^y  of  Agriculture  will 
want  to  move  to  correct  such  deficiencies. 

But  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  help  States  and  localities 
plan  to  effectively  use  the  program  to 
eliminate  himger.  A  4-year  authorization 
will  remove  the  uncertainties  the  States 
now  face  about  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  let  the  Congress  consider 
year-by-year  the  funding  level  required — 
with  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress — 
to  be  received  in  January  before  work 
starts  on  appropriations. 

If  we  are  to  do  more  to  feed  needy 
families  there  are  but  two  alternatives. 

We  can  authorize  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  buy  food  and  hand  it  out 
to  poor  families  through  State  or  locally 
operated  distribuiion  facilities:  or  we 
can  move  to  expand  and  improve  the 
food  stamp  program,  the  .self-lielp  ap- 
))roach  that  uses  our  efficient  commer- 
cial food  distribution  facilities. 

I  think  the  food  stamp  approach  is  the 
infinitely  superior  i^rogram.  And.  this 
conclusion  is  based  upon  a  very  close 
and  continuing  look  at  both  the  surplus 
commodity  and  food  stamp  programs 
in  my  own  State.  Suffice  it  to  .say  that 
West  Virginia  counties  now  have  total 
imrticipation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  food  stam.p  program  has  come  a 
long  way  in  West  Virginia  since  the  first 
IDilot  program  was  inaugurated  in  ray 
State  in  the  .summer  of  1961. 

In  June  of  that  summer,  there  were 
only  about  29.000  persons  in  four  counties 
participating  in  the  program. 

By  March  of  this  year  there  were  48 
counties  and  122.300  persons  taking  part 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  program  was 


extended  to  all  55  of  West  Virginia  s> 
counties. 

In  fi.scal  year  1962.  the  total  value  of 
food  .stamps  i.ssued  in  the  State  was  S2.8 
million.  But  last  year  that  total  had 
chmbed  to  S17.8  million  and  through 
March  of  this  present  fi.scal  year  the 
stamp  value  already  exceeds  $18  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  .sjjeak  too 
highly  of  the  food  stamp  program  and 
what  It  ha.s  meant  to  many  West  Vir- 
ginians and  other  Americans  in  need  of 
a,ssistance. 

The  program  benefits  a  region's  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  .^tamp  recipients.  Such 
groups  as  the  West  Virginia  Retailers 
A.ssociation  liave  spoken  highly  of  the 
stamp  program  bccau.se  it  benefits  mer- 
chants, too — .something  which  surplus 
food  distiibution  cannot  do.  I  believe  the 
lood  .slump  program  is,  without  question, 
one  of  the  better  joroKiams  mw  operat- 
ing in  this  countiy.  I  ask  Sf-nator.s  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  ijroeram  and 
this  vital  legislation  I  have  introduced. 


is 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.  Mr.    President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  their 
further  morning  business':"  If  not  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


NATIONAL     CJALLERY     OF     ART 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1098.  S.  3159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  .Assistant  Leci.slative  Clerk  .A 
bill  'S.  3159)  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct 
a  buildiiid  or  buildings  on  the  site 
bounded  by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Thiid  Street,  and  Madi.son  Drive 
Northwest,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  makinu  provisions  for  the  mainte- 
nance thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ))re.sent  consideration  ol 
the  bill? 

There  bein-i  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
con.sidercd.  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  for 
a  third  readinu.  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Heprescntativcs  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  .ire 
authorized  to  construct  on  the  area  reserved 
in  .section  1  of  the  'Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art"  approved 
March  24.  1937  (50  Slat  51;  20  USC.  71 1 : 
that  is.  the  area  bounded  by  Fourth  Street. 
Pennsylvania  .Avenue.  Third  Street,  and 
Madison  Drive  Northwest,  a  building  or 
ijulldings  to  serve  .'is  an  addition  or  additions 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art:  Provided, 
hovcvcr.  That  costs  of  .such  construction 
shall  be  defrayed  from  trust  funds  admin- 
istered by  .'•uch  Trustees:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  plans  and  specifications  :or 
such  building  or  buildings  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  completicn.  the  building  or 
buildings  erected  pursuant  to  section  1  hereof 
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ihar.  be  incorporated  Into  and  become  a  part 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  and  all  pro- 
visions of  the  "Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art",  approved  March  24. 
1937  I  50  Stat  51.  20  USC  71  et  seq  I .  shall 
apply  to  such  building  or  buildings,  to  the 
site  referred  to  In  section  1  hereof,  and  to 
the  activities  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
carried  on  In  such  building,  or  buildings,  and 
site  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  the 
original  National  Gallery  of  Art  Building  and 
\is  site  and  to  activities  carried  on  therein. 

Sec  3  All  provisions  of  Public  Law  206 
approved  October  24.  1951  i65  Stat.  634.  as 
amended.  40  tJ  S  C  193n  et  seq  ) .  shall  apply 
to  the  building  or  buildings  constructed 
pursimnt  to  section  1  hereof  and  to  the  site 
referred  to  In  section  1  hereof  which  shall 
for  such  purpose  be  held  to  extend  to  the 
line  of  the  face  of  the  south  curb  of  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue  Northwest,  between  Fourth 
Street  and  Third  Street  Northwest,  to  the 
:ine  of  the  face  of  the  west  curb  of  Third 
Street  Northwest,  between  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  Madison  Drive  Northwest,  to  the 
'.me  of  the  face  of  the  north  curb  of  Madison 
Drive  Northwest,  between  Third  Street  and 
Friurth  Street  Northwest,  and  to  the  line  of 
»l>e  face  of  the  east  curb  of  Fourth  Street 
Northwest,  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
.ind  Madison  Drive  Northwest. 

Sec  4  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  such  Jurisdiction  as  the  Dis- 
trict may  have  over  any  of  the  property 
delimited  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 

Sec.  5  In  the  event  any  prlvatelv  owned 
or  publicly  owned  utility  located  in  the  area 
delimited  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is 
reqtilred  to  be  relocated  or  protected  by  rea- 
son of  the  construction  on  such  area  of  any 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery  ot  Art.  such 
relocation  or  protection  shall  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a,sk 

unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.    1098 1,  explaining   the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StMMART    OF    THE    BILL 

Section  1 

Authorizes  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a  building  or 
buildings  on  the  site  previously  resened  for 
such  purpose  bv  section  1  of  Public  Resolu- 
tion No.  14.  75th  Congress,  .ipproved  March 
24.  1937  i50  Stat  51:  20  USC.  71 1 .  that  Is. 
in  the  area  bounded  by  Fourth  Street.  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Third  Street,  and  Madison 
Drive  ffW.,  to  ser.e  as  an  addition  or  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art:  •Pro- 
vided. That  the  costs  of  such  construction 
shall  be  defrayed  by  private  trust  funds  ad- 
ministered by  such  Trustees:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  plains  and  specifications 
for  any  building  or  buildings  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission." 
Section  2 

Incorporates  Into  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  on  completion,  the  building  or  buildings 
constructed  pursuant  to  section  1.  and  makes 
applicable  to  such  building  or  buildings  and 
the  site  on  which  they  are  erected  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Resolution  No.  14  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  apply  to  the  original  National 
Gallery  of  Art  Building,  its  site,  and  the  activ- 
ities carried  on  therein. 

Sectixm    3 

Makes  applicable  to  the  new  build:ng  or 
buildings  and  the  site  on  which  the  same  are 
constructed  the  police  and  other  powers  pres- 
ently applicable  to  the  National  Gallery  of 


Art  and  Its  site  by  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  206,  approved  October  24,  I»51  (65  Stat. 
634.  as  amended,  40  U  SC.  I'JSn  et  seq  ». 

Section    4 

Authorizes   the   Commissioner  of   the  D.s- 

trlct  of  Columbia  to  transfer  to  the  United 

States  such  Jurlsd  ctlon  as  the  District  may 

have  over  the  property  described  in  section  1. 

Section  5 

Provides  against  charging  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  any  cost  for  the  relocation  or 
protection  of  any  privately  or  publicly  owned 
utility  located  in  or  on  the  area  described 
In  section  1,  should  the  same  be  necesrary 
in  the  course  of  construction  of  any  addition 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

THE    NEED 

In  the  relatively  short  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  grown 
into,  and  Is  generally  recognized,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  art  galleries  In  the  world  Its 
collection  and  the  educational  services  offered 
the  public  can  no  longer  be  housed  adequate- 
ly in  the  present  building  if  its  collection  and 
Its  services  are  to  grow  and  contribute  to  the 
cultural  heritage  and  development  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  new  build- 
ing win  provide  additional  exhibition  sp.ice. 
room  for  a  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
the  Visual  Arts,  and  will  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Gallery's  Extension  Services  to  the 
schools  of  the  Nation.  It  will  also  free  addi- 
tional space  in  the  preselnt  building  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended 
that  certain  administrative  functions  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  present  building  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  building. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

The  late  Andrew  W  Mellon,  in  1937.  save  to 
the  Nation  a  building  and  his  magnificent 
collection  for  a  National  G.illery  of  Art.  At 
the  time  of  this  gift  he.  President  Roosevelt, 
and  the  Congress  all  foresaw  that  the  Gallery 
would  one  day  need  to  expand.  Therefore. 
Public  Resolution  No.  14  of  the  75th  Congress, 
approved  March  24.  1937.  after  providing  for 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Mellon's  gift  and  for 
the  site  on  which  the  Gallery  was  to  be  erect- 
ed, further  provided  that  an  adjoining  area, 
bounded  by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Third  Street,  and  Madison  Efrive  NW..  be 
resen-ed  as  a  site  for  future  additions  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery is  of  the  opinion  that  expansion  of  its 
facilities  is  necessary  and  desirable  at  this 
time,  and  that  this  expansion  should  be  im- 
plemented through  the  construction  of  an 
additional  building  on  the  reserved  site.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  children  of  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, n.imely.  Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Gallery,  and  Mrs.  Allsa 
Mellon  Bruce,  in  October  of  1967.  made  an 
unrestricted  gift  to  the  Gallery  of  securities 
and  cash,  valued  at  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion. This  wonderful  gift,  together  with  other 
funds  now  available  to  the  Gallery.  Is  ample 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  additional  building: 
therefore,  it  will  be  constructed  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

This  addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
will  not  only  permit  the  Gallery  to  expand  Its 
Extension  Services,  which  already  reach  some 
3.000  communities  throughout  the  50  States. 
but  will  also  house  a  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Visual  Arts.  The  Trustees  hope 
that  the  Center  will  ser\'e  as  a  meeting 
ground  for  teachers  and  scholars  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  stipends  of  Members  of  the 
Center  and  of  the  participants  in  its  fellow- 
ship program  will  be  met  from  private  funds 
administered  by  the  Trustees. 

COMMITTEE     VIEWS 

In  reporting  S.  3159.  the  committee  recog- 
nizes not  only  the  need  for  a  new  building 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  but 
also  the  outstanding  generosity  on  the  paxt 
of  two  of  our  citizens  which  makes  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  building  possible,  with- 


out requiring  the  expenditure  of  publicly  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  committee  urges  the 
enactment  of  S.  3159. 


This  legislation  authorlzies  no  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  site  preparation  and  con- 
struction purposes.  However,  after  the  build- 
ing is  completed  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  required  to  pay  all  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  the  same  as  it  now  does  for  the 
present  National  Gallery  of  Art  Building. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     ,\Nn 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  coa-^ideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished bu.<;ines.';. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  AssisT.'VNT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  S.  917  >  to  a,'^sist  State  and  loc-al  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  (f 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  syst-ems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senatf^ 
proceeded  to  con.«ider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinffuished  Senator  from  Arkan.^a.^ 
FMr.  MrCLELL.i.Nl.  who  I  understand  ha.> 
the  floor.  \nll  yield  to  me.  without  losins 
his  ri2ht  to  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  su:z- 
iiest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELL^N.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  fhr- 
leadership  has  endeavored  to  contact  tho 
many  Senators  who  have  amendmei.'- 
pending  at  the  desk.  The  amendmer.".- 
number  somewhere  between  40  and  fiO 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  enthusiasir. 
on  the  part  of  almost  all  the  Senator.^  t-. 
offer  their  amendments:  the  result  i,s 
that  the  Senate  is  operating  on  a  hap- 
penstance basis.  We  are  accomplishir.-' 
nothing,  but  engaging  in  a  lot  of  con- 
versation. Simply  stated  v.-e  are  avoiding 
the  issues.  I  believe  the  Senate  is  bei:".c: 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  and 
awkward  position. 

Senators  have  engagements  elsewhere. 
They  .say  they  are  vitally  interested  i:: 
this  bill,  but  the  bill  simply  will  not  wait 
for  their  convenience,  I  would  .suggest  •  - 
those  Senators  who  have  amendment-, 
whether  they  are  running  for  office  or 
not.  that  they  postpone  some  of  thei:' 
outside  engagementvS.  remain  on  :Y.^ 
Senate  floor  to  offer  their  amendmen'^ 
and  have  the  issues  considered  and  dis- 
posed of  one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  do 
not  see  fit  to  do  so,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  bring  this  bill  to  third 
reading  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We 
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do  not  intend  to  allow  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been 
for  the  past  2  weeks. 

So  this  is  to  serve  notice  that  if  spon- 
sors of  amendments  do  not  think  enough 
of  their  amendments  to  be  on  the  floor 
to  offer  them  and  to  let  the  Senate  de- 
cide their  merit,  the  leadership  will  have 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak, 
and  bring  this  measure  to  third  reading 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  will  not 
do  so  abruptly,  of  course,  but  we  are 
serving  notice  and  warning  that  this  is 
the  situation  that  confronts  them  and 
us  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do. 
indeed,  concur  and  join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  the  .sentiment  which  he  has 
lUst  expressed. 

I  have  one  amendment  of  particular 
significance,  and  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
it  at  any  time.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
be  withheld  for  a  little  while  because  of 
certain  considerations  that  were  in- 
volved: but  it  will  come  along  very 
shortly,  I  am  sure. 

My  information  is  that  59  amendments 
are  now  pending.  I  did  speak  with  some 
of  our  Members  yesterday  and  urged  that 
they  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments  and  let  us  vote  on  them  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  go  very  much  longer  on  this  bill, 
because  this  is  the  third  week. 

Knowing,  of  course,  what  generally 
the  adjournment  target  could  be  and 
ought  to  be.  if  it  can  be  contrived,  thi^  is 
no  way  of  advancing  toward  that  target. 
.So  I  am  going  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader,  and,  if  at  some  propitious  time 
it  is  possible  to  enter  the  motion  for 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

Today  at  our  policy  luncheon  I  Intend 
to  notify  all  of  cur  Members  that  some- 
where along  the  line,  if  there  is  an-op- 
portunity,  the  motion  for  third  reading 
will  be  made.  and.  if  it  is  not  objected 
to  or  if  it  is  not  challenged,  we  would  go 
on  with  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  see  eye  to  eye  on 
this  particular  matter.  I  hope  what  we 
have  said  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  those 
Senators  who  have  amendments  at  the 
desk  and  that  those  amendments  will  be 
placed  before  the  Senate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  consideration  and  disposition. 

Mr.  :McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  coauthor  of  two  titles  of  this  bill 
v.-hich  are  controversial.  I  had  hoped 
that  amendments  would  be  offered  to 
these  titles  or  that  motions  would  be 
made  to  strike  them,  and  that  we  could 
begin  debating  them  and  expediting 
them  to  a  final  vote. 

I  hope  the  leadership  understands  it 

■  '  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who 
,  harge  of  the  bill,  who  is  delaying 
action  on  these  measures  or  on  these 
amendments.  I  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  proceed  until  someone  is  ready  to  offer 
the  amendments.  I  am  ready  for  the 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  bill  and 

every  Member  of  this  body  who  desires 

to  do  so  should  have  the  opportunity  to 

discuss  the  overall  merits  and  also  to 
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discuss,  if  he  chooses,  any  amendment 
that  may  be  offered. 

This  is  an  important  bill  and  it  should 
not  be  rushed  through.  However,  I  think 
we  have  given  Senators  ample  time  to 
study  it  and  arrange  to  offer  such  amend- 
ments as  they  feel  should  be  made. 

Let  us  move  along.  We  are  going  to 
get  out  a  crime  bill  of  .some  kind;  the 
Senate  is  going  to  pass  this  measure  in 
some  form.  Some  things  may  be  deleted 
and  some  things  may  be  added,  but  we 
cannot  get  provisions  deleted,  we  cannot 
get  provisions  added,  and  we  cannot  get 
the  bill  passed  until  amendments  are  of- 
fered to  accomplish  that  result. 

It  is  not  the  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  who  is  delaying 
the  bill,  although  I  have  talked  about  it  at 
some  length  and  I  intend  to  talk  about 
it  some  more.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  so 
di-scussing  the  bill  to  delay  action  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
amendments  that  will  be  proposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  said,  we 
are  in  the  third  week  in  the  discussion  of 
this  bill.  I  can  vouch  lor  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
during  all  that  lime  has  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  day  in  and  day  out. 
I  can  say  the  same  thing  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
TydingsI,  who  is  interested  in  this  bill — 
vei-y  vitally  interested.  He  has  been  here 
and  he  has  tried  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments by  means  of  which  the  amend- 
ments could  be  considered  and  the  bill 
brought  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  who  have 
offered  amendments  are  really  interested 
in  them.  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
come  to  the  Chamber  and  have  them 
considei'ed.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  time  limitation  on  each 
amendment  individually — that  is  appar- 
ently the  best  we  can  achieve  on  the  dis- 
position of  amendments  at  the  moment — 
so  that  something  fruitful  could  be  at- 
tained in  the  way  of  orderly  action  so 
we  would  not  be  too  far  behind  .schedule 
on  our  way  to  making  the  August  2  ad- 
journment— a  date  which  I  would  not  bet 
on  at  the  moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from    Arkansas   is   recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  anticrime  provisions 
of  S.  917  are  .supported  by  the  vast 
majority  of  American  people  as  well  as 
by  many  learned  members  of  the  bar  and 
bench. 

As  .strong  evidence  of  this,  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association, 
i-epresenting  about  2.500  prosecuting  at- 
torneys in  America  and  Canada  en- 
dorsed— by  foi-mal  resolution — much  of 
the  substance  of  the  pending  crime  con- 
trol bill. 

Mr.  Patrick  F.  Healy.  executive  dii'ec- 
tor  of  the  National  District  Attorneys 
Association  recently  forwarded  me 
copies  of  resolutions  adopted  at  his 
group's  midwinter  conference.  In  his 
letter  of  transmittal,  Mr.  Healy  said: 


The  National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion representing  approximately  2.500  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  throughout  America  and 
Canada  recently  held  their  Mld-Wlnter  Con- 
ference. A  series  of  resolutions  were  passed 
ut  this  Conference  which  we  feel  if  im- 
plemented by  legislation  would  greatly  as- 
sist the  prosecutor  in  the  discharge  of  his 
difficult  duties.  We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  and  we  strongly  urge  that 
pending  legislation  be  acted  on  without  un- 
due delay  or  legislation  be  considered  which 
would  give  these  proposals  force  and  eflect. 

1  need  not  go  Into  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  In  our  society  today.  We  feel  that 
many  of  the  philosophies  being  expressed 
by  certain  individuals  and  groups  offer  seri- 
ous threats  to  our  traditional  concept  of  a 
society  based  on  order  and  liberty. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  Msslstance  to  you  we 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  In 
any  manner. 

I  would  like  to  read  in/  its  entirety. 
Resolution  2  adopted  by  these  2.500 
prosecutors : 

McCleli.an  Amendments 

Be  If  resolved.  That  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association  in  convention  assem- 
bled hereby  endorses  amendments  offered  by 
United  Suites  Senator  John  McClellan  to  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  (S.  917 1 
as  follows? 

1.  An  amendment  authorizing  wire-tap- 
ping and  electronic  interception  of  commu- 
nication pursuant  to  court  order. 

2.  An  amendment  making  voluntariness 
the  test  for  admissibility  of  any  suitement. 
admission  or  confession 

3.  An  amendment  restricting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  .States  Supreme  Court  to 
review  certain  decisions  of  slate  supreme 
courts. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  .say  they  were 
in  error  in  giving  me  credit  for  amend- 
ment No.  3  to  which  they  referred  in 
their  resolution.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  Ervin  i  is 
the  author  of  that  amendment  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  from  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  "^ 

National  District  .'Attorneys 

Association. 
Chicago.  III..  April  18.  1968 

Dear  Senator:  The  National  District  At- 
torneys^ Association  representing  approxi- 
mately y^500  prosecuting  attorneys  through- 
out America  and  Canada  recently  held  their 
Mid-Winter  Conference.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  this  Conference  which 
we  feel  If  Implemented  by  legislation  would 
greatly  assist  the  prosecutor  In  the  discharge 
of  his  difficult  duties.  We  i:re  enclosing  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  and  we  strongly  urge 
that  pending  legislation  be  acted  on  without 
undue  delay  or  legislation  be  considered 
which  would  give  these  proposals  force  and 
effect 

I  need  not  go  into  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  in  our  society  today.  We  feel  that 
many  of  the  philosophies  being  expressed  by 
certain  individuals  and  groups  offer  Eerious 
threats  to  our  traditional  concept  of  a  society 
based  on  order  and  liberty. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  we 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  in 
any  manner. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patrick  F.  Healy. 
Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 
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Rbsoldtion   1:    Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control 

Whereas,  the  high  Incidence  of  crime  In 
the  United  States  threatenB  the  peace,  secur- 
ity and  B:e.'.eral  welfare  of  the  nation  and  lt« 
citizens,   and 

Whereas,  the  Increasing  rate  of  crime  has 
undermined  the  confidence  of  citizens  in 
going  about  their  usual  affairs  and  has  Im- 
jjalred  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas,  to  prevent  crime  and  to  Insure 
the  greater  safety  of  our  people,  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  efforts  must  be 
better  coordinated.  Intensified  and  made 
more  effective  at  all  levels  of  government; 
and 

Whereas,  the  control  of  crime  Is  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  state  and  liocal  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  additional  funds  are  acutely 
needed  by  law  enforcement  and  other  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  of  the  state,  county  and 
city  governments  throughout  the  nation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association  urges  the  Congress  to 
promptly  enact  legislation  which  will  provide 
granif  .to  state  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  in  up-grading  their  law  enforce- 
ment capabilities. 

Resolution  2:  McClellan  Amendmej^ts 
Be  it  resolved,  That  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association  in  convention  as- 
sembled hereby  endorses  amendments  offered 
by  United  States  Senator  John  McClellan  to 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
(S.  917)    as  follows: 

1.  An  amendment  authorizing  wire-tap- 
ping and  electronic  Interception  of  commu- 
nication pursuant  to  court  order. 

2.  An  amendment  making  voluntariness 
the  test  for  admissibility  of  any  statement, 
admission  or  confession. 

3.  An  amendment  restricting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Svjprame  Court  to 
review  certain  decisions  of  state  supreme 
courts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  During  the  past 
several  days  I  have  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues e>:cerpts  from  communications  I 
have  received  from  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  from  all  over  the  countrv-  who  are 
concerned — arid  in  some  instances, 
frightened,  frustrated,  and  outraged — 
over  the  menacing  threat  of  lawlessness 
which  currently  imperils  the  ver>'  safety 
and  intenial  secunty  of  our  Nation. 

Today's  list  is  headed  by  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. John  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  who  writes: 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  your  attempts 
and  your  prop>06al  to  overturn  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  invalidating,  on  re- 
cently created  technicalities  made  of  straw, 
voluntary  confessions  which  axe  made  by 
brutal  criminals.  These  technicalities  which 
four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  declared  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, drastically  weaken  the  protection 
of  the  law-abiding  public  from  murderers. 
robbers,  rapists  and  other  dangerous  crim- 
inals, and  make  a  mockery  of  Justice. 

I  wonder  whether  the  critics  of  the 
bill,  particularly  some  of  the  liberal  press 
in  their  editorials-  criticizing  those  of  us 
who  support  the  provisions,  would  say 
that  this  distinguished  jurist  is  also  mak- 
ing an  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Coui''. 
I  wonder  whether  they  would  say  he 
wants  to  turn  back  to  the  time  of  the 
third  degree  methods  of  obtaining  con- 
fessions. No.  Mr.  President,  they  would 
not  say  that  about  this  distinguished 
jurist.  Of  course,  he  does  not;  and  neither 


does  anyone  else.  But  this  distinguished 
jurist,  like  many  of  them  throughout  tlie 
Nation,  recognizes  and  will  tell  you,  Mr 
President,  and  tell  me  in  private,  tha; 
It  is  disgraceful  what  the  Supreme  Court 
is  doing  to  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr,  RoUand  Truman,  court  commis- 
sion, the  superior  court.  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  writes: 

All  of  our  law-abldjng  citizens.  Including 
Innocent  children,  are  indebted  to  you  for 
your  tireless  efforts  to  swing  back  the 
pendulum  of  justice  to  at  least  a  middle-of- 
the-road  course  so  that  our  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  will  no  longer  be  In  favor  of 
the  criminals.  Your  two-fisted  fighting  lead- 
ership in  this  matter  is  greatly  appreciated 

May  God  bless  you  with  success  in  having 
the  Senate  approve  the  controversial  Title 
II  of  the  Antl-crlme  bill. 

The  district  attorney  of  the  20th  ju- 
dicial district  of  Louisiana  sends  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  a 
member  of  the  other  body  in  which  he 
said: 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  watching  federal 
judges,  on  any  flimsy  pretext,  toss  out  hard 
won  state  court  convictions  of  desperate 
criminals,  the  magnitude  of  whose  crimes 
and  the  certainty  of  whose  guilt  are  beyond 
question,  because  of  a  seemingly  [>aranold 
obsession  with  "due  process  of  law"  and  "civil 
rights." 

If  Congress  is  really  serious  about  wanting 
to  do  something  about  the  soaring  crime 
rate,  it  can  begin  by  removing  some  of  the 
shackles  from  local  police,  prosecutors  and 
judges  and  placing  them  on  the  federal  ju- 
diciary, beginning  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Conrt. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  a  prosecutor  for  the  past 
13  years,  and  prior  to  that  practiced  law 
and  defended  many  criminal  cases  suc- 
cessfully. At  that  time,  most  criminal 
cases  ended  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
and.  certainly,  with  a  decision  by  the 
State  supreme  court.  But  no,  the  prose- 
cutor has  to  win  before  a  jm-y.  the  State 
supreme  court,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  then  start  all  over  running  the 
gauntlet  of  everj-  Federal  judge  within 
a  hundred  miles.  No  wonder  the  criminals 
never  had  it  so  good. 

A  Mr.  Emmett  Lawshe  fron-i  New  York 
wiites: 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  off- 
set some  of  the  laws  which  have  come  out 
of  the  Supreme  Court — laws  protecting  the 
criminal  and  disregarding  the  rights  of  de- 
cent citizens? 

From  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Robert 
Wilson  writes: 

I  would  like"  to  commend  you  on  your 
Crime  Control  Bill.  It  is  the  first  step  that 
has  finally  been  made  In  the  right  direction, 
I  am  sure  it  would  pass  if  It  were  put  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  I  only  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  knowledge  of  how  most  of  the 
people  feel. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wallin,  from  Forsyth, 
Mont.,  writes: 

It  is  high  time  that  the  citizenry  of  our 
great  land  take  cognizance  of  the  need  for  a 
hard  line  in  law  enforcement. 

Another  New  Yorker  writes: 
In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  a  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  strength  of  America.  In  recent 
years  this  erosion  seems  to  have  accelerated,  I 
hope  we  can  at  least  arrest  this  drift  |  toward 
lawlessness)  which  could.  In  the  end,  destroy 
the  country  we  love. 


Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  have  many  other  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  received  from  many 
States.  These  are  just  a  few  selectio!;,- 
Some  of  the  letters  I  have  received  are 
in  tone  and  temper  of  tlie  kind  that  I 
would  not  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  The  letters  clearly  indicate  and, 
I  lliink.  convincingly,  that  there  i.-^  a 
great  distrust  throughout  the  land  :i'- 
garding  the  Supreme  Court  deci-sion-^  : 
today,  which  favor  the  criminals  and  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  .society. 

When  I  say  "Supreme  Court  decisions 
of  today,"  I  mean  the  5-to-4  decisi.iii.- 
which  have  overruled  a  century  of  prece- 
dents .set  by  their  predecessors,  who 
acted  upon  and  ruled  upon  identically 
the  same  Lssues  and  declared  that  tlie 
Constitution  did  not  reqtiire  all  this 
pampering  of  criminals  now  being  di- 
rected and  enforced  by  the  present  Su- 
preme Court. 

There  are  many  letters  here  that  I 
could  read.  Let  me  mention  the  source.s 
of  some.  One  is  from  St.  Louis;  one  us 
from  Washington,  DC;  one  is  from  .i 
housewife  in  Idaho:  another  from  .i 
Pennsylvania  businessman,  and  one  finin 
a  citizen  of  Ohio.  I  do  this  for  the  Rec.  : 
so  that  it  may  reflect  the  letters  coi;.' 
from  all  over  the  countiT- 

Here  is  one  from  Oregon;  anothe: 
from  California;  from  Indiana;  from 
New  York;  from  New  Jersey;  from 
Mississippi;  from  Miami.  Fla.;  from  Ba.- 
timore,  Md.;  a  citizen  writes  from  S;..- 
well,  Okla.;  another  one  from  Oklahoin;. : 
another  from  California:  f:om  Sout'.; 
Carolina;  another  from  Pennsylvania: 
another  from  Texas — on  and  on, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mauldin  from 
Prescott,  Ark.,  write: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Congress  regain 
the  powers  to  make  laws  with  penalties  .stilT 
enough  to  discourage  such  crimes.  The 
strength  of  the  penalties  controls  the  desire 
t-o  do  crimes. 

An  Ohio  citizen  writ^'s: 

The  majority  of  the  public  wonder  ■.'.:. .i- 
goes"  '.vith  our  Supreme  Court. 

More  power  to  you!  I  am  sure  you  have  the 
encouragement  of  millions  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Another  citizen  writes : 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  act;  :. 
m  trying  to  push  through  the  passage  :  • 
crime  control  talU,  that  would  supersede  -e  - 
eral  controversial  Supreme  Court  decisions  ,r. 
regard  to  the  High  Court  coddling  cnmln.;.: 

.\n  Idaiio  housewife : 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  vov:: 
coui^ge  m  pushing  for  Senate  passage  ■:  ■ 
crime  control  bill  that  would  supersede  >(  •  ■ 
eral  controversial  Supreme  Court  declsl;.:. 
Many,  many  people  are  very  much  dlsturh.  : 
about  some  of  the  decisions  that  this  nov.r- 
has  handed  down.  I'm  sure  that  this  court  ;; 
not  expressing  the  will  of  the  majority  : 
.\merlcans, 

A  Pennsylvania  businessman,  co:-- 
cemed  about  the  recent  Supreme  Con:' 
5-4  decisions,  writes: 

I  certainly  hope  you  are  successful  in  pass- 
ing your  Crime  Control  Bill,  which  wov.:.: 
supersede  some  of  the  controversial  Suprerr.'r 
Court  decisions. 

Another  concerned  citizen  from  W:  - 
consul  writes : 

I  congratulate  you  en  your  stand  regardiri- 
the  recent  i  deplorable  i  Supreme  Court  rvr.- 
Ings,  which   are   placing  our  country  in  the 
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hands  of  the  criminal  element  It's  time  that 
someone  does  something  about  it,  before  the 
bottom  drops  out    Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Here  is  one.  Mr.  President,  that  merely 
carries  the  AP  writeup  on  my  opening 
.statement  on  S.  917,  and  written  at  the 
bottom  is : 

Thank  you,  Senator  McClellan 

A  concerned  citizen  from  St.  Louis 
writes : 

By  letting  these  black  minority  storm 
troopers  determine  the  condition  of  the  U.S., 
you  are  jUst  encouraging  disrespect  of  law 
and  the  representative  form  of  political  de- 
mocracy. 

I  say  this  permissive  liberalism  must  stop 
to  save  the  republic.  Liberalism  never  meant 
anarchy.  Not  to  FDR  or  Jefferson,  or  any  sane 
man, 

A  citizen  from  Missouri  writes: 
Our   U.S.   Constitution   is   in    jeopardy.   If 
they  continue,  coddling  criminals  and  gang- 
sters. 

A  group  of  Polish  Americans  from  Chi- 
cago, concerned  about  the  lawlessness  in 
our  country,  write: 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  lawlessness  that  is 
threatening  to  wreck  America. 

We  hope  you  create  a  real  tough  antl-crtme 
law  as  God  knows  we  really  need  It. 

A  Washington,  D.C.,  man  writes: 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  pur- 
chased a  revolver,  for  both  myself  and  my 
wife  to  have  handy,  and  I  blush  with  shame 
to  record  the  fact  in  a  nation  oi  .'^uch 
progress  and  plenty  as  the  United  States. 

But  what  can  the  average,  decent  citizen 
do?  Neither  the  police  nor  legislators  take  ac- 
tion— either  being  too  few  or  afraid  of  losing 
potential  votes  from  people  who  have  .shown 
themselves  to  be  the  scum  of  our  society. 

A  citizen  from  Oregon  writes  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  lawlessness  in  our  coim- 

try: 

The  U.S.  has  plenty  of  laws  and  It  Is  time 
to  enforce  them  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color, 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  mail  has  been 
on  one  central,  overriding  theme — law- 
lessness. Some  of  them  express  direct 
concern,  or  emphasize  one  or  more  as- 
pects, of  that  scourge.  The  lollowing 
group  of  letters,  which  I  have  excerpted, 
relate  primarily  to  riots  and  or  the 
threatened  march  on  Washington, 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
the  President  from  Athens,  Ga.,  which 
states : 

Rev.  Abernathy's  threats  are  very  much  like 
Hitler's  demands  with  threats  of  burning 
.\merlca  unless  his  demands  of  government 
axe  met.  Many  threats  and  acts  of  treason, 
in  my  opinion.  You  have  had  ample  proof 
in  destruction.  Will  you  act  before  it  is  too 
late? 

One  of  my  constituents  writes: 

We.  the  wr.rking  taxpayers  who  have  to 
foot  the  bill  for  such  destruction  are  quite 
unhappy  about  the  over-ruling  of  our  voices 
in  regard  to  the  present  demand  for  the  tax 
Increase  and  we  are  especially  displeased  with 
an  administration  which  while  demanding 
more  money  would  seem  to  more  readily  ac- 
cede to  the  wishes  of  this  lawless  element 
than  to  we  responsible  citizens.  Don't  we  have 
any  rights???? 

A  citizen  of  Oak  View,  Calif.,  exclaims: 
We  will  not  be  intimidated!  We  demand 
action,  Immediately! 


I  would  like  to  quote  this  letter  received 
from  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  in  its  entirety: 

Washington  DC.  is  in  serious  danger  from 
the  poor  peoples  march  on  Washington. 
Hordes  of  negroes  from  all  the  large  cities 
who  have  been  taught  to  make  Molotov  Cock- 
tails are  In  the  March, 

These  Negroes  have  been  assigned  to  differ- 
ent areas  of  Wash,.  D.C,  and  the  suburbs  with 
instructions  to  toss  Molotov  Cocktails  Into 
thousands  of  homes  and  start  fires  In  white 
areas — burn — burn  and  when  the  wliltes 
panic  these  blacks  were  Instructed  to  shoot 
many  down ! 

I  have  Ithls]  Information  from  Negro 
friends. 

Another  citizen  from  New  York  writes: 
This  cannot  go  on.   Our   government   will 
have  a  white  revolt  on  its  hands  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  help  those  who  work, 

A  letter  from  Indiana  states: 

Washington  has  been  warned  and  it  is 
time  for  action  to  prohibit  these  agitators 
from  entering  any  city  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  a  riot. 

Tills  is  another  step  toward  an  Inevitable 
Revolution! 

A  man  from  New  Jersey  writes: 
I  agree  and  support  your  decision  to  stop 
the  "poor  peoples"  march  on  Washington, 
The  mall  Is  no  place  to  pitch  tents  I  do  not 
want  the  march  and  ensuing  riots  which  will 
undoubtedly   happen. 

.-Another  constituent  writes: 

On  the  TV  news  tonight  the  report  was 
given  of  your  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  supposedly  "poor  peo- 
ples" march.  I  agree  completely  with  yoti 
that  the  President  should  give  them  warning 
that  riots  will  not  be  tolerated,  then  be  pre- 
pared to  stop  them. 

A  businessman  from  Rolling  Fork. 
Miss.,  states: 

I  just  would  like  to  commend  you  on 
the  stand  you  have  taken  and  what  you  had 
to  say  about  stopping  these  riots.  I  am  cer- 
tain if  the  officials  in  Washington  would  do 
what  you  recommend  we  would  not  have 
these  riots. 

A  Washington.  D.C.  busines.sman  .sent 
this  telegram: 

As  the  owner  of  a  downtown  Washington 
business  I  have  already  felt  the  wrath  of 
the  riot.  I  implore  the  Government  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  rage  of  terror  In  our 
city  when  people  have  to  live  in  fear,  this 
is  no  longer  a  democracy. 

An  ex-marine  from  Miami.  Fla.,  •writes: 

We  shall  watch  for  the  red  glow  in  the  sky 
and  the  smell  of  burning  buildings  being 
wafted  down  our  way  in  a  southerly  breeze 
and  by  that  token  we  shail  be  appraised  that 
our  beautlfiU  city  of  Washington  is  being 
assaulted    again    by    a    militant    minority. 

A  Virginia  citizen  states: 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  noble  efforts 
to  restore  the  respect  for  law  and  order  In 
Washington.  D.C,  and  our  country  In  general, 

A  housewife  from  Baltimore,  Md., 
writes: 

As  a  law-abiding  citizen,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  the  anarchy  which  may  result 
from  the  Poor  Peoples'  March  on  Washing- 
ton. I  appreciate  your  stand. 

A  letter  from  a  concerned  real  estate 
broker  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  states: 

Let  us  bring  law  and  order  to  the  United 
States,  a  thing  that  we  do  seem  to  be  lack- 
ing. I  do  not  feel  that  any  person  is  above 
the  law  and  must  answer  to  the  civil  au- 


thorities for  their  crimes.  Under  the  guise 
of  peaceful  protest,  however  violent,  we  are 
witnessing  larceny  and  the  devastation  to 
our  cities  with  no  respect  shown  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

A  citizen  of  Stilwell,  Okla.,  writes: 
Another  thing  that  should  not  be  tol- 
erated In  this  country  Is  the  riots,  the  burn- 
ing and  looting  and  the  killing.  If  this  is 
not  stopped  soon  the  lawless  element  will 
take  over  and  the  country  will  have  anarchy. 
What  ever  force  that  Is  necessary  should  be 
used  to  put  down  these  riots  because  force 
18  the  only  thing  the  rioters  understand  and 
respect.  The  rlota  will  stop  If  enough  force 
Is  used  to  put  them  down  hard  and  fast. 
Lawlessness  such  as  riots  and  looting  must 
be  put  down  with  an  iron  hand  or  no  man, 
woman  or  child  is  safe  on  the  street  or  even 
In  their  own  homes. 


an   attorney   in 


Another   letter   from 
Oklahoma  writes: 

Our  compliments  and  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  to  warn  of  the  Bangers  Inherent  In 
the  so-called  "Poor  March",  and  to  get  the 
Executive  branch  to  announce  that  the  gov- 
ernment "will  not  be  subjected  to  Intimida- 
tion, humiliation  and  disruption,  and  •  • 
violence,  rioting,  burning  and  plundering  •  • 
will  be  promptly  met  with  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary. 

A  citizen  from  Greenwood,  S.C,  plain- 
tively asks: 

■Why  can't  we  have  order  In  our  country? 
Just  what  has  gone  wrong? 

Another  constituent  from  my  State 
writes : 

A  minority  group's  civil  rights  ceases  to 
exist  when  they  seek  to  use  those  rights 
to  tear  up  the  country  ihat  guarantees 
them  those  rights.  The  majority  should  rule 
in  all  things  and  the  inajorlty  Is  tired  of  all 
this  and  It  Is  up  to  your  people  In  Wash- 
ington to  stop  it  legally  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stop  it  in  tlie  streets. 

A  housewife  from  California  writes: 
Thank  you  for  your  firm  stand  against 
letting  our  Nation's  Capitol  become  a  scene 
of  violence  and  rioting.  It  Is  time  our  lead- 
ers show  some  backbone,  and  deal  firmly 
with  demonstrators  who  will  stop  at  iiothlne 
unless  their  demands  are  met.  Millions  of 
honest,  law-abiding  taxpayers  are  getting 
sick  of  our  money  being  senselessly  wasted 
by  destruction  of  our  cities. 

A  housewife  from  Pennsylvania  writes: 
This  march  from  Selma  to  Washington.  DC. 

Is  a  disgrace  and  a  tnie  American  wouldn't 
do  such  a  thing.  They  would  be  better  off  at 
home.  Planting  a  garden  and  learning  how  to 
sweat  for  a  good  Cause. 

Another  Pennsylvanian  states: 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your 
views  which  were  expressed  in  an  Interview 
with  US,  News  &  World  Report,  The  govern- 
ment Is  going  to  have  to  stop  the  racial  dis- 
turbances by  enforcing  the  laws;  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  President  are  going  to  have 
to  change,  if  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
to  survive  as  a  great  nation. 


still     another     Pennsylvanian 


And 

writes : 

The  Supreme  Court  is  wrong  letting  crimi- 
nals go  free. 

From  Mar>iand  I  received  a  letter 
stating: 

I  can  say  that  I  agree  with  you  lOC^  ,  If 
the  government  would  show  more  force  in- 
stead of  preaching  restraint,  we  might  have 
more  peace  in  otir  cities. 

From  a  Marjiand  housewife: 
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Thanks  for  laying  this  problem  on  the  line. 
Y'liir  Ideas,  observances,  and  solutions  are  re- 
freshing; you  bring  out  the  hard  work  ahead 
to  correct  the  problem — but  how  else  are 
problems  really  solved,  then  to  physically  and 
mentally  exert  ourselvee  for  the  betterment 
■  '.  mankind. 

From  Arlington.  Va..  I  received  a  letter 
f  r  )m  a  lady  about  the  EMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia riots: 

Triifflc  violators  receive  harsher  treatment 
i;.d  punishment  than  those  who  took  part  in 
•r'.»  not  I  cannot  understand  why  our  laws 
iidve  been  so  dreadfully  compromised  .  .  . 
and  for  what? 

My  final  point  Is  this.  Abernathy  demands 
a  guaranteed  Income  for  people  on  welfare, 
better  distribution  of  high  ranking  jobs,  more 
negro  owners  of  businesses,  etc.  In  other 
words,  an  equal  share  for  all:  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor  To  me,  this  sounds 
frightfully  close  to  communism.  I  think  Aber- 
nathy and  his  crew  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  capitalistic  country: 
not  a  socialist  or  communist  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  practice  is  that  you  work 
for  what  you  get.  you  make  your  own  breaks 
and  If  you  can't  make  It  on  your  own  merit, 
then  that's  just  too  bad 

A  businessman  from  Mar>iand  writes: 
Frankly  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  idea 
that  our  government  must  do  all  .  .  .  and 
I  want  to  put  In  a  plug  for  good  salesman- 
ship and  the  only  function  of  government 
here  is  to  guarantee  the  opportunity  to  be 
free  to  enter  business,  to  manage  and  work 
creatively. 

A  Mar>land  housewife  writes  concem- 
ing  riots: 

The  police  have  to  stand  by  and  watch 
rioters  and  looters  burn  our  cities  and  get 
konked  on  the  head  by  stones  and  it's  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  make  arrests  any  more 
while  crime  keeps  climbing  then  everyone 
thev  do  arrest  they  get  out  on  some  small 
technical  point  scot  free  and  do  thf  same 
thing  over. 

A  Washington,  D.C  ,  man  writes  the 
following  about  the  Poor  People's  March: 

ThU  march  has  certainly  not  been  designed 
to  ■petition"  the  U.S.  Government,  but  to 
intimidate  and  blackmail  Its  leaders.  If  the 
march  Is  allowed  to  take  place  as  planned. 
It  will  certainly  lead  to  disruption  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, will  probably  lead  to  violence,  more 
looting  and  burning. 

The  big  majority  of  the  colored  people 
themselves  don't  want  this  to  happen,  but 
there  are  enough  militants  and  malcontents, 
enough  petty  crooks,  enough  undisciplined 
teenagers,  enough  revolutionists,  enough  rac- 
ists among  them  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  slightest  provocation  to  stir  up  renl  trou- 
ble. 

From  an  Oklahoma  businessman  I  re- 
c?ived  the  following: 

Everyone  with  whom  I  talk  hope  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  feel  as  you 
do.  together  with  a  strong  leader  in  the 
White  House,  will  help  put  this  nation  back 
on  the  right  track. 

A  California  man  writes: 

You  are  clearly  stating  what  should  be 
obvious  facta  regarding  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order,  and  about  the  hope- 
lessness of  trying  to  solve  all  our  problems 
by  the  massive  application  of  money. 

Three  citizens  from  Caliiornia  write: 
We  heartily  concur  with  your  thinking  in 
this  article  and  feel  that  if  more  of  the  pub- 
lic and  law-makers  felt  as  you  do  regarding 
law  and  order  perhaps  we  could  get  back  to 
sane  thinking  and  not  give  In  to  the  lawless- 


ness that  is  now  prevailing  among  certain 
groups  of  people  In  this  country  today. 

Another  Californian  writes  concerning 
the  riots: 

I'm  convinced  that  law  enforcement  is 
vital  to  our  national  survival.  Looters,  white 
or  black.  I  think,  must  be  warned  what  to 
expect,  and  let  them  know  we  mean  busi- 
ness. And  again  I  agree,  this  order  should 
come  from  the  top. 

A  Sacramento  housewife  writes  the 
following  about  rioting: 

They  openly  threaten  to  burn  this  country 
down  and  they  shoot  our  policemen  In  the 
back  then  demand  the  release  of  the  killer. 

Another  California  housewife,  con- 
cerned about  rioting,  writes; 

We  had  better  be  realistic  about  our  capa- 
bilities as  a  nation,  and  also  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  these  marchers  and  rioters 

A  high  school  teacher  from  New  Mex- 
ico writes  the  following  about  the  march : 

I  agree  with  you  that  "Law  and  Order 
must  be  maintained  at  all  cost." 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  takes  strong 
measures  to  insure  our  National  Monuments 
and  objects  that  men  throughout  ages  have 
died  to  protect.  This  March  on  Washington 
should  be  stopped.  I  fear  these  bands  of 
Revolutionaries  will  sack  our  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Sir.  I  fear  that  there  is  no  end  to  this  dis- 
order. I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  be 
"Blackmailed"  Into  pouring  more  money  into 
useless  and  corrupt  programs. 

A  citizen  from  Illinois  writes  concein- 
ing  my  comments  on  rioting : 

Your  comments  were  well  taken,  and  I 
agree  with  you.  In  fact,  your  words  are  al- 
most like  a  candle  in  the  darkness. 

A  couple  from  Oregon  write : 

I  am  sure  there  are  many,  many  people 
who  agree  with  your  views  as  I  do. 

Prom  New  Jersey  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing : 

If  we  do  not  stop  playing  politics,  the 
country  Is  In  for  serious  times. 

A  businessman  from  New  York  City 
writes: 

I  am  certain  that  you  have  the  approval 
of  the  great  majority  of  my  associates. 

An  Arizona  citizen  writes  simply  on 
the  crime  bill; 

More  power  to«you,  sir. 

Prom  a  man  in  Florida : 

I  believe  we  are  in  deep  trouble. 

A  businessman  from  Texas  writes: 

Yoiu'  discussion  cm  riots  in  the  recent  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  warmly  applauded  by  every  straight- 
thinking  citizen  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
reading  It.  Congratulations  and  keep  up  the 
good  work  you  are  doing.  Your  efforts  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  untold  numbers  of 
people. 

A  Georgia  housewife  wiites  the  follow- 
ing about  the  rioting : 

I  deeply  feel  that  It  Is  much  later  than  we 
realize — as  these  groups  have  been  working 
undercover  for  years.  And  riots  in  our  streets 
are  near  the  climax  of  their  long-range 
plan — and  anarchy. 

From  a  Michigan  housewife  I  received 
the  following : 

We  have  read  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port for  May  6.  1968,  and  are  extremely 
pleased  with  your  interview! 


We  are  In  agreement  100'^;,  and  thank  you 
for  giving  the  Information  to  this  magazine, 
so  that  many  people  in  this  country  can  read 

it. 

A  citizen  from  Tennessee  writes: 

An  engine  has  a  governor  on  it.  It's  the  gov- 
ernor's Job  to  protect  the  engine  from  dam- 
aging Itself.  And  that  is  Just  what  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  for  the  American 
public,  the  Government  should  be  protecting 
us  from  ourselves. 

A  phy.sician  from  North  Carolina  write.;; 
the  followinu  about  tlie  widespread  riot- 
ing and  disorder: 

strict  adherence  to  the  law  and  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  the  only  solution  U) 
this  problem,  and  the  sooner  it  is  initiated 
the  sooner  the  problem  will  be  solved.  You 
are  on  the  right  track, 

A  Wisconsin  housewife  writes  about 
the  Poor  People's  March: 

Because  of  tlie  great  danger  of  riots  and 
destrtictlon  of  property,  we  heartily  endorse 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee's  vote  to 
keep  the  poor  people's  march  from  using 
public  property  for  shanty  towns. 

A  citizen  from  Alabama  states  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  riots: 

.As  the  son  of  immigrant  parents  I  kyioie 
that  the  answer  for  everyone  in  the  U.S  l.s 
not  riots  but  hard  work.  Hard  work  and  de- 
termination ran  overcome  all  problems — not 

waiting  for  "free"  handouts. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  State  in  the 
Union  I  have  not  heard  from.  The  selec- 
tions here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 

Up  to  this  hour,  when  I  left  the  office 
this  morning.  I  had  received  only  five  let- 
ters di.saereeing  with  the  position  I  have 
taken  and  am  advocating  with  respect  to 
title  11  of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  I  should  be  receiving  more 
letters  than  that  in  opposition  to  it 
There  is  more  opposition  than  that,  but 
the  very  fact  that  the.se  people  are  writing 
in  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  everv 
State  in  the  Union  complaining  about 
the  quality  of  justice  being  administered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  today  clearly  in- 
dicates that  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  because  our  people  have  alway.s 
had  great  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Since  it  has  been  referred  to  in  de- 
bate— otherwise  I  would  not  refer  to  it — 
I  remember  the  effort  made  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  .so-called  court-pack- 
ing bill.  I  remember  my  opposition  to  it 
and  that  the  people  of  my  State  were  al- 
most outraged  because  they  felt  that 
such  an  action  would  defile — if  that  is 
the  right  word — the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
.spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  this  effort  here 
by  due  process  of  legislative  power  and 
following  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  to  limit 
certain  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
any  way  reflects  upon  or  violates  the  Con- 
stitution. I  regret  that  this  effort  is  neces- 
saiT.  but  in  order  to  preserve  justice  and 
integrity  of  great  precedents  as  the  law  of 
the  land  in  this  countrj-  it  has  become 
necessary  to  take  this  action.  We  have 
no  alternative.  When  we  vote  on  this  is- 
sue on  t!ie  floor  of  the  Seiiate,  we  are  go- 
ing to  aline  ourselves  either  on  the  side 
of  the  Constitution,  preserving  it,  main- 
taining it.  honoring  it.  just  as  it  was  writ- 
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ten  and  as  it  was  intended  to  mean  at  the 
time  it  was  written  and  as  it  had  been 
interpreted  for  more  tlian  a  century, 
down  through  the  years,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  past,  or  we  are  going  to  un- 
willingly lend  our  support  to  the  opposite 
view,  which  apparently  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  can,  at  its  will  and  at  its 
whim,  based  upon  some  sociological 
theory,  say.  "Well,  no  matter  what  the 
Constitution  meant,  we  are  going  to  give 
it  another  meaning  today,  and  we  are 
going  to  throw  it  out  and  overrule  the 
past  in  order  to  establish  our  doctrine." 

Mr.  President,  what  has  hapix-ned  is 
actually  tragic.  Tliis  is  the  opportunity, 
and  I  hope  this  body  and  this  Congress 
will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent what  has  been  happening  and  to 
try  to  rever.se  the  trend  and  turn  back 
the  pendulum  of  justice,  as  someone  .said 
to  me  111  a  lett-er,  to  somewhere  near  a 
middle  ground,  which  w-ill  make  certain 
that  society  is  protected,  but  that  the 
guilty  are  convicted  and  pmiished. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  congratulate  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkan.sas  on  his  remarks. 
Insofar  as  my  experience  is  concerned, 
he  is  certainly  reflecting  the  opinion  and 
the  enthusia.stic  desires  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  my  State  of 
California. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.   740 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ments 'No.  740'  to  S.  917.  and  ask  that 
thev  be  read  bv  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  'aIH  be  read. 

The  as.'^istant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    V— CONFIRMATION    OP    THE    DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP 

INVESTIGATION 

"Sec.  1001.  Effective  as  of  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  present  incumbent 
in  the  office  of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as 
such,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule." 

On  page  107,  line  5,  strike  out  "TrrLE  v" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    'title  vi". 

On  page  107,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec  1001" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1101". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  it  has  been  passed  in 
this  body  on  two  occasions,  but  the 
House  has  refused  to  act  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  provides,  verj-  simply,  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  requirement  would  be  effective 
w^henever  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  cea.ses  to  serve.  Present 
law  does  not  require  that  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as 
important  as  this  position  is.  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  con- 
tinue the  compensation  of  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  at  the  level  2  of  the  Federal 
executive  ,salary  schedule,  which  is  cur- 
rently in  the  amotmt  of  530,000.  Present 


law  provides  that  the  compensation  of 
the  Director  would  revert  to  level  3  when 
the  incumbent  resigns  or  ceases  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  unlike  any  other  agency 
in  the  Government,  has  grown  up  under 
the  personal  guidance  and  under  the 
leadership  and  tutelage  of  one  man.  I 
have  had  the  great  privilege  of  knowing 
him  personally  for  over  40  years.  I  know 
of  no  man  for  whom  I  have  more  respect 
and  regard.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
who  has  served  his  counti-y  in  greater 
degree  than  the  present  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  its  organization  and  ef- 
ficiency are  a  monument  to  the  life  work 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  was  ajjpointed  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  1924,  the  organization  was  in 
disrepute.  It  did  not  enjoy  a  very  good 
reputation.  Its  condition  at  that  time  has 
been  described  by  Joseph  Kraft  in  Com- 
mentaiy  as  "a  private  hole-in-the- 
corner  goon  squad  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Its  arts  were  the  arts  of  snooping, 
bribery,  and  blackmail.  It  acted  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  without  reference  to  other  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Its  agencies  were 
political  hacks  and  con  men."  That  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kraft. 

Mr.  Hoover,  however,  after  his  appoint- 
ment, moved  very  quickly  to  rid  the  in- 
vestigating unit  of  its  disrepute  and  of 
the  objectionable  practices  and  agents, 
and  set  about  immediately  on  the  task 
of  professionalizing  it, 

Profes.sionalize  it,  he  did.  until  today 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
possibly  the  most  rcspect«l  oiganization 
of  its  kind.  It  has  about  6,500  agents  in 
major  cities  across  the  Nation.  Its  name 
is  synonymous  with  honesty  and  de- 
I>endability  and  it  enjoys  the  .support 
and  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  country.  Its  record  could  be  recit-ed 
in  this  Chamber  from  now  until  a  month 
from  now.  and  even  then  only  the  tops 
of  its  accomplishments  would  be  covered. 
Its  collection  of  fingerprints  is  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Its  laboratories  can  identify 
the  tiniest  and  mo,st  minute  particles  of 
evidence,  and  they  have  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  expertise  that  is  matched 
nowhere. 

Tlie  FBI.  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  ]X)lice  authorities,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  combating 
crime  not  only  in  the  Nation,  but  in  the 
entire  w^orld.  Day  after  day,  hour  after 
hour,  minute  after  minute,  its  dedicated 
pubhc  servants  wage  an  unending  war 
again.st  crime,  corruption,  and  against 
those  individuals  who  .seek  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  and  safety  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Before  accepting  the  position  as  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  1924.  Mr.  Hoover  right- 
fully in.sisted  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  be  divorced  from  politics 
and  that  the  .selection  and  promotion  of 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ? gents 
be  determined  completely  on  the  basis 
of  ability.  These  conditions,  first  ac- 
cepted by  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  have  been 
carefully  observed  and  preserved — thank 
goodness — by  evcw  Attorney  General, 
whether  he  be  Republican  or  Democrat, 
.since  that  time. 


Most  of  this  is  common  knowledge  Mr. 
President,  even  to  tlie  aveiage  1 2-year- 
old  American  boy.  I  may  add  that  the 
great  character  of  Mr.  Hoo\cr  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  millions  of  Ameiican 
boys  who  have  grown  ui).  witli  liim  as  an 
ideal  that  should  be  copied.  It  does  serve 
to  point  up  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Buieau  of  Investigation  is  a  ti-emen- 
dously  important  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  rather  considerable  re- 
sources at  its  command.  And  because  of 
the  unique  way  in  which  it  grew  over 
the  years,  under  the  personal  authority 
and  respon.sibility  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
no  ijrovision  has  ever  been  made  for  the 
apix)intment  of  a  future  Director. 

But  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  with  44  years  of 
service  with  the  FBI  this  month,  will 
regrettably  not  be  with  us  forever.  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  time  for  us.  now.  to  give  con- 
sideration to  making  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  tuture  Directors  of  the 
FBI.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  has  a  voice  in  the  naming 
of  .subsequent  Directors,  for  this  work  is 
not  only  vital  to  the  welfare  and  .security 
of  the  Nation,  but  to  the  entire  world. 
I  believe  that  the  cumulative  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  is  quite  necessary  and  quite 
proper  in  this  selection 

Article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion empowers  the  President  to  nomi- 
nate "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
.sent  of  the  Senate,  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officeis 
of  the  United  States,  who.se  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for.  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law.  But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers, 
as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law.  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments."  Cabinet  officers, 
the  heads  of  major  independent  and 
regulatorj-  agencies,  and  under  secre- 
taries and  assistant  .secretaries  of  the 
executive  departments,  have  tradition- 
ally been  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Logically,  therefore  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  should  al.so  fall  into  tliis  category, 
for  it  is  much  too  important  a  position 
to  be  included  in  the  .second  classifica- 
tion where  the  Congress  has  no  voice  in 
his  selection. 

I  have  taken  this  much  time  of  the 
Senate  today  to  discuss  my  proposed 
amendment,  not  becau.se  it  is  so  compli- 
cated— and  it  is  not;  it  is  very  simple— 
but  because  I  feel  it  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, that  should  be  considered  and  re- 
solved. Too  often,  the.se  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  let  slip  by  until  a 
crisis  arises,  and  then  sometimes  we  find 
we  are  ■without  the  authority  that  we 
need  and  properly  should  have. 

Therefore,  I  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  plea.sed  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Califoimia  has  offered 
today  is  an  extremely  important  one,  and 
one  upon  which  the  Senate  should  act 
favorably. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  the 
indispen.sable  man.  I  do  not  think  any 
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man  is  Indispensable,  But  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  If  there  were  any  such 
thine  as  an  indispensable  man,  the  one 
who  would  come  closest  to  fitting  the 
description  would  be  the  present  Direc- 
tor of  the  F^I.  J,  Edg-ar  Hoover. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
pointed  out,  Mr,  Hoover  cannot  forever 
be  Director  of  the  FBI.  and  I  think  it  is 
important,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
California  has  stated,  that  the  Senate 
give  consideration  now  to  what  might 
happen  in  future  years  in  regard  to  the 
directorship  of  the  FBI. 

Certainly  there  is  no  more  important 
nor  more  powerful  agency  in  the  Gov- 
emnv^nt  than  the  FBI.  It  has  become 
important  and  powerful  because  of  the 
character  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  the  character  and  integrity  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self over  a  period  of  years — the  execu- 
tives and  agents  of  the  FBI. 

I  believe  it  is  \itally  important  to  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people  that  the 
FBI  continue  in  future  years  to  demon- 
strate the  same  high  principles  and  the 
same  irrtegrity  that  it  has  for  so  many 
years  in  Zhe  past:  and  unless  subsequent 
Directors  of  that  splendid  organization 
are  of  the  caliber  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I 
think  citizens  of  our  country  may  be  in 
some  danger  of  losing  their  individual 
hberties. 

So  if  the  Senate  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  have  the  riglit 
to  confirm,  pass  upon,  advise,  and  con- 
sent to  the  selection  of  ambassadors — 
as  the  Senate  did  twice  yesterday,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ball  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  that  of  Mr.  Williams 
as  .-Embassador  to  the  Philippines — then 
I  thL^.k  It  is  even  more  important  that 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  as  to  who 
:.a;:  be  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
rea  .  if  Investigation.  As  I  have  stated. 
Mr  President.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any 
more  tmpor'.ant  position  in  our  Govern- 
ment. I  doubt  that  any  office  in  our  Gov- 
ernment can  have  such  a  great  effect  on 
the  lives  of  individual  citizens  as  that 
of  the  FBI  Director. 

So  I  am  pleased,  today,  to  support 
wholer.eartedly  the  amendment  of  the 
distii^.guished  Senator  from  California  to 
req'oire  that  the  name  of  any  new  ap- 
pointee to  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
FBI  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  California  upon  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
truished  colleague  for  his  remarks.  I  am 
appreciative  of  his  help.  I  know  of  his 
long  interest  and  deep  knowledge  re- 
garding the  FBI  and  its  performance. 

Sometimes  we  think  of  the  FBI  as 
merely  an  organization  of  investigators 
and  detectives.  I  wish  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Aniei  ican  people  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  as  much  about 
the  performance,  the  job  that  has  been 
done,  and  the  daily  work  that  goes  on 
across  this  great  Nation,  and  the  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation  of  the  FBI  as 
we  m  the  Senate  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn.  Its  record  is  so  amazing.  Here 
is  a  case  where  truth  and  actual  facts 
are  more  amazing  than  fiction.  People 
would  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 
Moreover,  in  these  times  when  we  hear 


so  much  about  the  cost  of  Government; 
yet  the  efficiency  of  the  FBI's  operation 
is  so  ma€Tiiflcent  that  I,  in  my  humble 
way,  carmot  find  words  to  express  it.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  important  issue,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  liis  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment,  for  a  most  defi- 
nite reason :  Similar  measures  have  here- 
tofore been  passed  twice  by  the  Senate 
As  this  bill  leaves  the  Senate,  I  believe 
we  should  have  a  record  of  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  so  that  a  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ing of  this  body  might  indicate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  strong 
voice  just  how  strong  the  Senate's  feel- 
ings are  in  this  matter. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  1963.  the  Senate  passed  S.  603, 
which  had  the  same  puiTxwe  as  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  California;  namely, 
to  require  Senate  confirmation  for  a 
successor  to  the  present  incumbent  as 
Director  of  the  FBI. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  it  was  44 
years  ago  last  Friday  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  accepted  the  job  of  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  what  was  then  a  very  small  and 
obscure  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  And  he  did  so  on  condition  that 
he  would  be  divorced  from  policy,  that 
he  would  not  have  to  make  it  a  catchall 
for  political  hacks,  that  appointments  to 
the  FBI  would  be  made  on  merit,  that 
promotions  would  be  made  on  proven 
ability,  and  that  the  Bureau  would  be 
respon.sible  only  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  think  at  that  time  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone  was  the  Attorney  General,  and  he 
fully  concurred.  That  is  how  the  FBI 
.started  as  a  defendant  investigator>- 
agency. 

In  those  44  years,  the  Bureau  has  be- 
come indeed  a  monument  to  one  man. 
It  has  grown  in  influence,  and  it  has 
grown  in  power.  It  has  grown  in  person- 
nel. It  has  grown  so  far  as  its  needs  for 
funds  were  concerned,  and  it  has  vir- 
tually 'secome  worldwide  in  its  opera- 
tions because  the  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  cooperate  with  other  territories  and 
countries  in  matters  involving  crime. 

It  is  a  real  testimony  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  And  he  has  stood  by  those  ideals 
that  he  announced  44  years  ago.  from 
that  day  to  this. 

The  Senate  passed  that  measure,  and 
it  went  to  the  House.  But,  somehow  or 
other  it  foundered  over  there  in  the 
House  Judiciai-y  Committee.  So.  I  made 
another  try. 

I  introduced  S.  313  on  January  7,  1965. 
That  measure  was  sponsored  by  the  then 
Senator  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  and  me. 
It  was  very  short,  but  it  managed  to 
pass  the  Senate  on  May  24,  1965. 

That  measure  also  went  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  was  referred 
to  a  subcommittee,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  not  exacty  friendly  to  the 
idea.  And,  once  more,  this  proposal 
foundered. 

My  interest  was  reexcited  when  the 
President  was  decorating  a  soldier  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  On 
that  day.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  an  in\1ted 
guest.  And,  in  a  ver>'  informal  way.  the 


President  of  the  United  States  .^^ald  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  could  remain  as  Director 
of  the  FBI,  notwithstanding  his  age.  so 
long  as  he  was  alive,  so  long  as  he  was 
competent,  and  so  long  as  he  wanted  to 
remain  on  the  job. 

I  began  to  think  about  his  successor. 
Over  the  years  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  names  bniit^d  about  in  the  Capital 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  in.^pired  some 
real  apprehension  in  me  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  FBI,  I  thought 
they  .simply  would  not  do.  But  the  ap- 
pointment could  be  made,  and  nobody 
could  stop  it.  because  in  the  law  there- 
is  no  requirement  that  this  iX)sition  in 
Government  require  the  attention  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

And  so  it  is  here  now  in  connection 
with  the  crime  bill.  It  is  here  very  prop- 
erly, becau.Ne  this  is  in  a  sen.se  a  kind 
of  an  omnibus  crime  bill  dealing  with 
wiretappins.  with  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, with  grants,  both  planning  and 
action  grants,  aggregating  S500  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  States  and  local- 
ities to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  unsafe  streets. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill, 
and  the  pending  amendment  is  at  once 
appropriate  and  timely.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  disliniiuished  Senator  from 
Califoniia  has  seen  fit  to  offer  it. 

I  could  offer  a  lot  of  statistics  as  lo 
what  the  FBI  has  done  by  way  of  fines, 
savings,  and  recoveries,  which  are  well 
over  S200  million  a  year,  how  it  deal.-^ 
with  orf:;ani7,ed  crime,  what  it  does  in  the 
domestic  intelligence  field,  what  ii  has 
done  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
.subversive  elements  in  our  country,  and 
a  host  of  other  matters.  But.  to  save  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum   referring  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDtTM,   MAY    14.    1968 

To:  Senator  DiRK.sEN, 
Prom:  Bern.ird  J.  W.iters. 
Subject:  S.  313,  FBI  Director  to  be  appointed 
by  President  and  consent  of  Senate. 

On  January  7.  1965  you  Introduced  S.  313. 
co-sponsored  by  Mr.  Sinnpson.  and  It  read 
as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o: 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o: 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive as  of  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  present  Incumbent  In  the  office 
of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  nf  Investigation 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  Level  II  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule." 

This  measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  24.  1965. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  you  pre- 
sented was  as  follows: 

"The  accomplishments  of  the  FBI  reached 
new  highs  in  many  categories  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  At  the  same  time,  investigative 
demands  on  the  regency  increased  tremend- 
ously. Meeting  the  dual  threats  of  subversion 
and  lawlessness  required  the  full,  dedicated 
elTor.  of  the  more  than  14,300  FBI  em- 
ployees. 

"A  variety  of  important  violations  in  the 
criminal  field  were  handled  by  the  FBI  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  .\t  the  order  of  the  P>resi- 
dent.  a  full  inquiry  was  made  into  the  tragic 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Nu- 
merous civil  rights  cases  received   Intensive 
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investigation.  A  record  number  of  violations 
of  the  Federal  bank  robbery  statute  occurred, 
and  other  crimes  incre.ised  substantially. 

•In  coping  with  the  increased  numbers  of 
Federal  lawbreakers,  the  FBI  conducted  In- 
vestigations which  led  to  12.921  convictions 
during  the  year,  an  Increase  of  105  over  the 
previous  fiscal  period.  This  figure  represent- 
ed 96.5  percent  of  all  persons  brought  to 
trl.al.  Pines,  savincs  and  recoveries  rose  to 
S210,771,402.  a  new  lUgh.  Included  in  this 
figure  Is  the  value  of  19.856  stolen  motor 
vehicles  which  were  recovered  in  cases  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI.  This  total  sum 
iimounted  to  a  return  of  SI. 43  for  every  dollar 
appropriated  for  the  Bureau.  The  number  of 
fugitives  located  by  the  FBI  increased  to 
12.810.  including  16  whose  ii.iines  had  ap- 
!)eared  nn  the  'Ten  Most  Wanted'  list. 

"The  tightly  knit  ranks  of  organized  crime 
continued  to  be  targets  of  highly  effective 
penetration  by  the  FBI.  Investigation  in  tliis 
field  IS  concerned  with  the  gathering  of  in- 
telligence data  .uid  collection  of  evidence  for 
prosecution.  During  the  1964  fiscal  year  56 
members  of  the  organized  mobs  were  con- 
victed under  Interstate  gambling  and  rack- 
eteering laws.  FBI  Informants  furnished 
valuable  information  regarding  the  organized 
underworld,  and  made  tremendous  contri- 
butions in  other  areas  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
sponsibilities. Information  furnished  by  in- 
formants which  was  of  interest  to  other 
agencies  was  promptly  disseminated.  More 
than  187.000  items  of  criminal  Information 
received  from  informants  and  other  sources 
were  relayed  by  the  FBI  to  appropriate  au- 
thorities In  the  fiscal  year. 

"In  the  domestic  Intelligence  field,  the  FBI 
continued  to  effectively  counter  the  opera- 
tions of  various  subversive  elements.  During 
the  year,  two  Soviet  nationals  and  two  al- 
leged Soviet  illegal  agents  were  arrested  by 
the  FBI  on  espionage  charges.  The  Soviet 
nationals  were  released  to  return  to  Russia 
in  exchange  for  an  American  citizen  held  in 
that  country. 

"FBI  investigations  of  nationalistic  orga- 
nizations in  Puerto  Rico  did  much  to  fore- 
stall violence  by  these  groups.  In  March  1964 
the  .  Bureau  furnished  Information  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  police  regarding  a  nationalist 
group  which  had  committed  a  series  of  bur- 
glaries to  obtain  funds  for  the  purcha>?e  of 
arms  and  supplies.  Based  on  this  informa- 
tion, the  police  arrested  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  and  at  year's  end  they 
were  in  prison  or  awaiting  trial. 

The  FBI  kept  appropriate  Government 
agencies  constantly  informed  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  Party,  tJSA, 
which  stepped  up  its  programs  on  all  domes- 
tic fronts  dui^ng  the  year.  A  close  check  was 
also  maintained  on  the  activities  of  numer- 
ous Communist  front  groups. 

"In  keeping  with  its  emphasis  on  raising 
the  professional  level  of  la-w  enforcement, 
the  FBI  participated  in  4.163  police  training 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  117,275  officers.  Two  classes 
of  officers  were  also  graduated  from  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  to  4.546. 

"During  the  year,  thousands  of  agencies 
availed  themselves  of  the  cost-free  services 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory  and  Identification  Di- 
visions. New  records  were  set  by  the  Labora- 
tory 'A'ith  200.119  specimens  submitted  and 
257.060  examinations  conducted.  A  record 
total  of  20.270  fugitives  were  Identified  by 
the  FBI  Identification  Division  through  fin- 
gerprint searches  and,  at  year's  end.  that 
Division  had  171,775  fingerprint  cards  In  Its 
files. 

".An  alltime  high  of  578.903  persons  toured 
FBI  Headquarters  during  the  1964  fiscal 
year." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  point  in  gilding  gold 
or  painting  the  lily.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
does  not  need  it  from  me.  His  name  is 


a  household  word,  and  it  Is  a  word  for 
the  underworld  of  this  country  to  con- 
jure with.  His  name  is  better  knov^m 
than  the  names  of  Senators,  generals, 
Vice  Presidents,  and  I  could  name  a 
great  many  others. 

But  he  has  become  an  institution;  and 
he  is  an  institution  because  he  has  so 
con-stantly,  so  steadfastly,  and  so  dili- 
gently followed  the  ideal  that  he  set  for 
himself  long  ago.  In  so  doing,  he  became 
the  No.  1  nemesis  of  the  criminals  of 
the  country. 

By  placing  it  in  the  bill,  this  propasal 
will  not  get  lost  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclarj',  where  it  has  foun- 
dered twice,  becau.se  the  bill  has  got  to 
go  to  the  White  Hou.se  for  signature. 
The  President  wants  it.  When  we  init 
the  proposal  in  the  bill,  our  only  job 
then  will  be  to  make  certain  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  prevail  in  the 
conference  and  keep  it  in  the  bill. 

So  I  give  my  heart  and  my  hand  most 
enthusiastically  to  the  amendment  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  have  this  a.sso- 
ciation.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
amendment  should  go  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  offered  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance. He  has  led  this  fight  in  the  past. 
He  is  an  author  of  a  similar  bill  in  this 
Congress.  I  also  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
( Mr.  Williams  1  has  introduced  a  bill  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  see  that  any  purpo.se 
would  be  sen'ed  in  prolonging  the  dis- 
cussion. As  I  said,  we  could  speak  from 
now  until  next  week,  telling  a  most  in- 
teresting and  exciting  story  of  the 
achievements  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  is  over- 
looked— and  I  say  this  from  personal 
knowledge — is  the  number  of  times  that 
this  great  man,  Mr.  Hoover,  has  been 
offered  opportunities  to  leave  his  posi- 
tion and  go  into  industry,  to  make  his 
fortune,  to  fill  his  bank  account  with 
gold,  if  you  will.  But  that  was  not  his 
interest.  His  interest  was  in  the  job  he 
had  started,  the  job  he  had  done.  He 
considered  that  it  was  his  obligation  to 
work  for  the  welfare,  safety,  and  peace 
of  mind  of  the  people  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
the  generations  to  come,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment no'v^-  be  considered  and  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  B'kTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1 .  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  fMr.  Randolph]  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Fttlbright].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr,  Grttening].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr,  H,'\rris1,  the 
Senat-or  from  Arizona  ■  Mr,  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 


LiNGsl,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthv], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDAiEl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mu.skie1,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams!  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  S<:)Uth 
Carolina  (Mr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ] .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [  Mr.  McGovern  1 ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  IMr.  MondaleI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie].  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribicoff]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  1  is  absent  on  official  business, 
attending  a  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon 
in  honor  of  James  Elliott  Williams,  of 
Darlington,  SC.  who  is  being  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Thurmond!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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■TEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Morton 

Allott 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Font? 

Murphy 

Baker 

Grtffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Percv 

BOL'gS 

HUI 

Pro\ity 

Brewster 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Smathere 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spore 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Sytnlngton 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

T\dlnps 

Dodd 

MtOee 

Williams.  Del 

DomlnJck 

Mclntyre 

YarborouKh 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young.  N  Dak 

Ellen  der 

Miller 

Youne.  Ohio 
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NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

28 

C&se 

Inouye 

Morse 

Clark 

Kennedy. 

Mass 

Moss 

Cooper 

Kennedy. 

NY. 

Muskie 

Fiijbr:^ht 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bibicoff 

Gruenlng 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hayden 

Monro  ney 

HoUlngs 

Montoya 

So    Mr. 

Murphy's 

amendment    ws 

as  reed  to. 

MKSSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

.A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.>entatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  3033'  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TAX  INCREASE  IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  interesting  editorial 
published  in  Life  magazine  for  May  16, 
1968.  entitled  "Why  a  Tax  Increase  Is 
Now  Imperative." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  a  Tax  Increase  Is  Now  Imperative 

The  long  Indian  rassle  between  President 
Johnson  and  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reached 
a  climax  and  we  hope  an  end  last  week. 
Whoever  won.  It  wasn't  the  United  States. 

Mills  and  his  committee  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  the  tax  Increase  Johnson  asked  for, 
and  Johnson  agreed  to  some  of  the  budget 
cuts  Mills  insisted  on.  The  combination  has 
been  badl/  needed  for  at  least  a  year.  The 
delay  has  permitted  the  growing  strains  on 
our  economy  to  turn  into  a  palpable  inflation 
affecting  e"erybody. 

Personal  Incomes  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
And  the  national  product  Increased  by  $20 
billion  in  the  first  quarter^but  nearly  half 
of  that  was  in  price  Increase,  now  running 
at  i'^r  a  year.  Poor  and  prosperous  alike  are 
feeling  the  general  price  upcreep  in  every 
thing  from  mortgage  money  and  rents  to 
shijes  and  groceries.  Says  a  lady  in  Norton, 
Mass..  'Why.  I'm  going  to  Florida  next  week 
and  they  tell  me  cigarettes  are  50c  a  pack 
down  there."  Complains  a  Harvard  Junior 
with  a  good  memory:  "Last  year  I  could  buy 
a  six-pack  of  cola  for  75c  plus  deposit  on 
the  returnable  16-ounce  bottles.  Now  you 
pay  99'-  for  10-ounce  bottles  which  are  not 
returnable."  But  even  returnable  bottles 
makes  fewer  trips  back  to  the  store  than  they 
used  to  because  pennies  are  ?o  meaningless; 
some  kids  actually  threw  them  away.  A  cup 
of  coffee,  lately  a  dime,  is  now  in  many  cities 
I5v'  or  17?.  Best-sellers  and  textbooks  cost 
about  twice  what  they  used  to.  In  Los  An- 
geles, bus  fares  have  gone  from  25^  to  30c 
since  last  year,  and  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank 
has  Just  raised  Its  processing  fee  for  union 
members  from  S9  to  $13.  Asked  why.  the  Red 
Cross  replied.  "Well,  everything  Is  going  up." 

Some  of  the  Increases  are  meeting  buyer 
resistance.  The  higher  cost  of  haircuts — now 
S2  or  more — has  led  many  women  with  grow- 
ing sons  to  buy  hair-cutting  sets  and  become 
free  barbers.  In  Denver,  to  fend  off  a  return 
of  the  housewives'  boycotts  that  helped 
stabilize  frisky  food  prices  In  1966.  one  major 
chain  has  just  marked  down  10,000  Items  to 
start  what  looks  like  a  timely  price  war.  And 
in  Philadelphia  ghetto  areas,  ■day-old"  stores 


have  been  selling  fantastic  amounts  of 
marked-down  bread  and  pastry  that  the 
chains  don't  consider  fresh. 

But  in  most  places,  Inflation  seems  to  have 
as  many  friends  as  foes.  Luxury  goods  and 
services  have  gone  up  more  wildly  than  neces- 
sities, but  the  posh  restaurants  are  still  full 
and  so  are  jewelry  stores.  Wage-earners, 
whose  first-quarter  contract  settlements  have 
brought  them  an  average  6''r,  increase  (It 
was  5  5'r  a  year  ago) ,  mutter  at  higher  prices 
but  take  them  In  their  stride.  The  poor,  and 
those  on  low  fixed  Incomes,  are  so  far  the 
main  sufferers. 

But  the  whole  economy  will  be  hurt  badly 
if  this  unchecked  Inflation  is  allowed  to 
spiral.  And  maybe  the  politicians  who  al- 
lowed It  to  start  will  suffer  at  the  polls  this 
fall.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether  the  In- 
flation will  be  as  much  of  a  voting  Issue  as 
the  tax  Increase  necessary  to  control  it.  "Tell 
me  again  why  we  need  a  tax  Increase.  All  I 
know  Is  I'm  poorer,"  says  a  man  In  Denver. 
The  answer  Is  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
buy  more  than  we  produce.  The  booming  In- 
crease In  total  consumer  demand  Is  outrun- 
ning the  Increase  In  production  and  has  to 
be  damped  down.  This  excess  demand,  com- 
bined with  rising  wage  costs  and  a  swelling 
money  supply,  fuels  the  Inflation. 

The  biggest  single  contributor  to  total  de- 
mand is  the  federal  budget.  With  virtually 
full  employment  and  most  resources  under 
strain,  the  deficit  In  that  budget  becomes 
directly  Inflationary.  The  deficit  will  approach 
S25  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year  (which 
ends  July  1 )  and  unless  taxes  are  Increased 
it  will  reach  $20  or4p625  billion  in  fiscal  '69 
as  well.  As  the  CouHbU  of  Economic  Advisers 
itself  admits,  "there  is  simply  no  excuse  for 
two  $20  billion  deficits  back  to  back." 

When  Johnson  Introduced  his  monster 
$186  billion  budget  for  '69  he  called  it 
"stringent."  but  It  didn't  seem  so  to  Wilbur 
Mills,  who  has  therefore  refused  to  sponsor 
Johnson's  tax  increase  without  serious  budg- 
et cuts.  He  held  out  until  Johnson  assented 
reluctantly  to  $4  billion  of  Immediate  prun- 
ing plus  another  $18  billion  of  cuts  In  "obll- 
gatlonal  authority,"  which  would  show  up  as 
expenditures  In  later  years.  A  House-Senate 
conference  committee  has  now  agreed  on 
recommending  S6  billion  In  Immediate  cuts 
Instead  of  $4  billion.  Either  sum,  plus  a  tax 
increase  of  $10  billion,  would  make  next 
year's  deficit  manageable. 

Mills,  a  knowledgeable  conservative,  is  said 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  "obllgatlonal" 
than  the  Immediate  cuts.  The  latter  he  needs 
to  win  enough  Republican  votes  for  the  tax 
Increase:  but  the  former  would  be  a  more 
significant  check  on  the  budget's  tendency 
to  grow  faster  than  the  economy.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years,  government  spending  has 
been  rising  about  twice  as  fast  as  total  pro- 
duction. 

In  trjing  to  make  Immedlat-e  budget  cuts 
of  $6  billion,  there  is  danger  that  Congress 
will  victimize  the  newest  federal  programs 
rather  than  the  less  needed.  Johnson's  budg- 
et was  conspicuously  lacking  In  a  clear  or- 
dering of  national  priorities  and  these  will 
take  time  and  careful  thought  to  get  straight, 
whether  or  not  the  Vietnam  war  remains  a 
major  budget  factor.  Many  of  the  new  urban 
and  poverty  programs,  for  example,  should 
have  a  higher  priority  than  the  space  pro- 
gram or  the  $6.7  bllilon  t  about  half  of  It 
subsidies)  we  are  spending  on  agriculture; 
yet  farm  subsidies  can't  be  radically  reduced 
until  the  present  law,  which  expires  next 
year.  Is  rewritten.  Thus  Immediate  budget 
savings  will  be  hard  to  achieve — which  makes 
the  tax  increase  all  the  more  imperative. 

U.S.  pension  systems,  most  U.S.  family  and 
business  planning,  and  even  the  U.S.  political 
order  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  reas- 
onably stable  dollar.  As  economist  William 
Butler  has  remarked.  "Four  percent  inflation 
Is  not  very  much  for  Brazil  or  Chile."  but 
It  is  too  much  for  the  kind  of  expectations 


Americans  live  by.  It  is  also  too  much  for  a 
country  whose  dollar  underpins  a  world 
economy  and  which  Is  in  serious  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties.  Only  fiscal  retren oli- 
ment.  of  which  the  tax  increase  has  beccj,,e 
the  International  symbol,  will  restore  to  the 
dollar  the  shaken  confidence  of  our  foreign 
creditors  Only  by  stopping  inflation  can  we 
check  the  flood  of  Imports  which,  in  com- 
bination with  the  rising  costs  of  our  exports, 
has  all  but  eliminated  our  much-needed  ;,.- 
vorable  balance  of  trade. 

The  Johnson-Mills  struggle  over  the  tax  in- 
crease has  been  a  tedious  but  also  hair-rui^- 
ing  study  in  the  politics  of  blame-plnniiie 
When  Johnson  accused  Congress  of  'black- 
mail" before  a  nationwide  TV  audience  he 
almost  killed  the  tax  bill  then  and  thpre 
Fortunately  congressional  leaders  have  it 
last  got  to  work  on  the  retrenchment  pack- 
age. Neither  '.oters  nor  politicians  should 
place  any  new  obstacles  in  their  way.  Oi  the 
presidential  campaigners.  Rockefeller  atci 
Humphrey  have  supported  the  tax  increise 
while  Nixon  is  strong  for  deep  budget  cir~ 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy  voted  no  when  lie 
Senate  passed  its  version  of  the  tax  bill  :.  .-• 
month,    but   each   may  switch — and  .should 

"Not  tor  generations.  "  said  J.  Howard 
Laeri,  president  of  the  American  Banker- 
Association,  the  other  day,  "has  the  natlnn  .- 
political  leadership  exhibited  so  stunnine  .; 
compulsion  to  catastrophe."  It  Is  still  no; 
quite  too  late  for  it  to  wake  up  and  do  .son.c- 
thlng  right. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE    STREETS    ACT    OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consicJr;.- 
tion  of  the  bill  S.  917)  to  a.ssist  State  ai,a 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  .:.- 
cidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  efltc- 
tiveness.  fairness,  and  coordination  t 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  .lustice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  covernment.  aiid 
for  other  purposes , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  !r;,-.v 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  : 
want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  d  - 
tinguished  Senator  from  California  ,M:-. 
Murphy]  for  offering  the  amendment 
and  having  it  acted  on  so  expeditious'.v, 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members 
would  follow  Senator  Murphy's  example 
and  call  up  their  amendments.  Tliere 
are  nearly  60  pending  at  the  desk. 

I  have  talked  to  Senators  on  this  .■-ice 
of  the  aisle  who  have  amendments.  So!r;e 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  tomorrow  be- 
fore callini;  up  their  amendments.  Some 
want  to  go  over  until  next  week.  I  a,-- 
.sume  that  the  same  situation  exists  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  who  thi:;k 
enough  of  the  bill  to  offer  amendments 
would  think  enough  of  the  Senate  to 
call  them  up  and  have  them  debated, 
discussed,  and  disposed  of.  There  i>  a 
breaking  point.  I  want  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  the  joint  leadership.  If  this  sort  of 
dillydallying  is  going  to  continue,  we 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  call  for  a  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Several  Senators  called  for  a  third 
reading. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest   the   absence  of   a   quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I  had  thought 
it  would  be  a  live  quorum  call,  but  it  will 
not  be,  unless  a  Senator  objects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bible 
in  the  chair  i .  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    749 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  749.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

On  page  21,  between  lines  19  and  20,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subcategory: 

"(7)  The  recruiting,  organization,  train- 
ing and  education  of  community  service  offi- 
cers to  serve  with  and  assist  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  through  such  activities  as  re- 
cruiting; improvement  of  police-community 
relations  and  grievance  resolution  mecha- 
nisms; community  patrol  activities;  encour- 
agement of  neighborhood  participation  In 
crime  prevention  and  public  safety  efforts; 
and  other  activities  designed  lo  improve  po- 
lice capabilities,  public  safety  and  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section," 

On  page  22,  on  line  1  after  the  word 
•grant."  insert:  "The  amount  of  any  grant 
made  imder  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  specified 
in  the  application  for  such  grant." 

On  page  22,  on  line  10  after  the  word  "per- 
sonnel" strike  the  period,  Insert  a  comma 
and  "except  90  per  centum  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  community  service  ofBcers  may  be 
paid  from  a  grant." 

On  page  22.  on  line  12  after  the  word 
'compensation"  strike  the  period,  insert  a 
comma  and  insert  "except  the  compensation 
of  community  service  officers  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  this  calculation.'' 

On  page  43,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  definition: 

"(L)  'Community  service  officer'  means  any 
citizen  with  the  capacity,  motivation,  in- 
tegrity, and  stability  to  assist  in  or  perform 
police  work  but  who  may  not  meet  ordinary 
standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  police 
officer  selected  from  the  immediate  locality  of 
the  police  department  of  which  he  is  to  be 
a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  qualifications 
promulgated  in  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  as  the  administration  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  further  the  purposes  of 
section  301(b)  i7)   and  this  Act." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
ureal  problems  that  we  have  with  our 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  many  slum 
and  ghetto  areas  of  the  cities  in  America 
is  to  find  a  rapport  between  the  citizens 
of  the  community  and  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  amendment, 
community  service  officers  would  be  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  assisting  regnj- 
lar  lav.'-enforccment  ofBcers.  They  would 
be  people  who  live  in  the  community 
served  by  the  police  unit  they  worked 
with,  and  as  such,  they  would  provide  a 
link  between  the  local  police  department 
and  the  citizens  of  the  community.  They 
would  tend  to  be  in  the  17-  to  21-year-old 
ase  ievel. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  remarks  on  the  floor 
last  Friday,  most  crime  in  the  Nation  is 
committed  by  the  teenagers  and  young- 
er people.  These  young  citizens  simply 
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have  not  been  imbued  with  a  concept 
of  an  orderly  society.  Many  times  they 
have  seized  the  law  unto  themselves,  and 
they  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  iKilice 
agencies  as  their  natural  enemies. 

It  has  been  found  in  many  communi- 
ties that  the  work  of  the  police  could 
be  more  effective  if  the  ix)lice  better  un- 
derstood the  youth  of  the  community: 
if  they  had  a  better  communication  link 
to  them  and  vice  versa;  and  if  they  could 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  residents 
in  the  community  they  serve. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  and  the  Advisoi-y  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders — the  Riot  Commission — 
both  have  recommended  that  community 
service  officers  be  retained  by  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  police  and  promoting  these 
objectives. 

Community  service  officers  could  be 
uniformed  or  ununiformed.  Generally 
they  would  be  unarmed.  They  might  be 
equipped  with  two-way  radios,  by  means 
of  which  they  would  stay  in  contact  with 
local  ix)lice  headquarters.  They  would  be 
able  to  discuss  and  talk  with  local  teen- 
agers and  other  groups  v.ithin  the  com- 
munity. They  could  report  disturbances. 
Tlrey  would  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
police  force.  The  men  in  uiiiform  or  in 
imtrol  cars  usually  cannot  reach  into  the 
communities  as  young  i^eople  who  know 
and  are  accepted  by  the  community 
could. 

I  would  envision  that  the  type  of  in- 
dividuals who  would  be  hired  would  be 
those  who  would  not  qualify,  because  of 
lack  of  education  and  training,  for  local 
police  duties.  They  would  not  meet  the 
rigid  and  high  standards  that  the  ur- 
ban jx)lice  forces  usually  insist  upon,  and 
ri2htly  so.  But  many  times  they  could 
certainly  come  from  the  membership  of 
the  dominant  ethnic  group  of  the  com- 
munity. They  could  be  returning  veterans 
from  Vietnam.  They  could  be  young  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed  for 
the  summer,  but  v.-hose  main  asset  would 
be  a  desire  to  associate  themselves  with 
maintaining  stability  and  order  in  a  com- 
munity; a  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  community  to  have  the  streets 
.safe  and  to  have  the  homes  in  the  com- 
munity safe.  They  would  themselves  be 
young  enough  so  that  they  could  main- 
tain the  communication  and  contact  with 
these  youth  groups  and  with  the  commu- 
nity generally,  that  is  so  essential. 

To  cite  an  example:  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  we  have  some  very  large,  or- 
ganized teenage  gangs.  For  many  years 
they  have  been  lawless  .uancs.  armed,  and 
have  roamed  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
carving  up  territories  and  areas  as 
if  they  owned  them.  They  are  called  such 
names  as  the  conservative  Vice  Lords,  the 
Disciples,  or  Blackstone  Rangers.  Some 
of  the  grouos  range  in  number  as  high 
as  2.500.  Most  of  the  members  are  armed. 
Some  of  the  members  have  committed 
robbery,  murder,  violence  in  the  commu- 
nit^•.  They  look  uron  many  of  those  areas 
as  their  own  territory. 

Some  of  these  young  men  have  been 
drafted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many 
of  them  have  been,  and  they  have  gone 
to  Vietnam.  They  have  been  trained  to 
handle  arms.  They  have  been  trained  to 


kill  the  enemy.  After  engaging  in  warfare 
in  Vietnam,  or  completing  other  honor- 
able service,  many  times  they  come  back 
to  face  a  life  of  unemployment  and  idle- 
ness back  home. 

Tlieir  return  is  a  pivotal  time  in  their 
lives.  They  may  not  be  able  to  find  a  job. 
They  may  not  have  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  sene  as  law-enforcement 
officers — iierhaps  they  cannot  meet  the 
educational  .standards.  But  they  have  as- 
sets that  can  help  law  enforcement.  They 
have  know-how  and  respect  in  the  com- 
munity. They  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience.  Many  of  them 
have  had  discipline  instilled  in  them  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  discipline  ' 
of  a  militarj'  life. 

If  these  young  men  could  be  hired 
by  local  agencies,  even  though  they 
would  not  qualify  as  icgular  uniformed 
law-enforcement  officers,  I  think  they 
cx)uld  make  a  very  u.seful  contribution 
to  efl^ective  law  enforcement  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  my  amend- 
ment provides,  under  title  I.  that  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  to  local  commu- 
nities of  community  service  ofiQcer  pro- 
grams could  be  provided  from  Federal 
grants.  In  conjunction  with  the  accel- 
erated procedure  of  section  304(b)  of 
title  I,  community  .service  officers  could 
be  provided  in  many  urban  centers  this 
summer  to  assist  in  avoiding  outbursts 
of  the  tension  and  violence  that  char- 
acterized the  summer  just  past. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  the  Senator's 
suggestion  might  prove  to  be  of  great 
value.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the 
amendment  that  such  organization 
would  be  required  to  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ix)lice  department?  Two 
years  ago  in  Los  Angeles  there  was  an 
idea  to  put  together  a  community  alert 
Ijatrol,  which  was  not  developed  quite  to 
the  degree  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sug- 
gests. Unfortunately,  there  were  certain 
aspects  of  it  that  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  police  or 
the  mayor.  In  fact,  it  was  ix)inted  out 
that  they  might  act  as  overseers  of  and 
.spies  on  the  ixilice.  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  what  the  Senator  wants. 

This  is  the  cause  of  my  concern  and 
the  reason  why  I  wondered  ;f  the  amend- 
ment provided  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  given  approval  by  the  ]>o- 
lice  department,  so  that  their  respective 
activities  would  be  cooperative. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  comment.  The  purpose, 
of  course,  would  be  complete  cooperation. 
The  community  service  officers  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  police 
force.  They  would  be  hired,  letained. 
paid  by  them.  They  would  be  under  their 
direction,  day  by  day.  They  would  re- 
port— by  whatever  means  might  be  ex- 
pedient, such  as  two-way  radio,  as  they 
walk  the  community — directly  to  pre- 
cinct headquarters,  or  the  headquarters 
of  the  local  police  unit  to  which  they 
would  be  attached.  They  would  be  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  police  force.  They 
would  represent  an  in.side  link  with  local 
ethnic    groups,    with    whom    they    can 
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closely  Identify  themselves  and  with 
whom  they  can  easily  communicate,  but 
their  objective  m  this  would  be  to  assist 
local  police  units. 

A  widespread  problem  found  in  our 
large  cities  is  the  problem  of  communica- 
tion with  the  police  force.  Community 
service  officers,  as  my  amendment  in- 
tends, would  understand  the  objectives 
and  pui-poses  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the 
community.  They  could  interpret  many 
of  the  pf>culiar  problems  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods to  the  police  in  the  community 
and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  make  the 
efforts  of  the  police  more  effective.  But 
certainly  they  would  not  be  spies  on  the 
police.  They  would  be  an  extension,  an 
arm  of  the  police  in  the  community,  and 
a  necessaiT  communicative  link. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  think  such  officers  could 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  support.  I  would  hope  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  urban  areas 
will  be  able  to  beneiit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  hscppy  to  have 
the  Senator'.s  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  const^  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  right,  dj^t  would  do 
would  be  to  authorize  me  making  of 
grants  to  the  authorities  within  the 
States,  to  organize  and  train  persons 
answering  the  description  which  the 
amendment  presents.  It  does  not  require 
any  local  authorities  in  the  States  to  so- 
licit such  grants  or  accept  them,  and 
does  not  abbreviate  in  any  way  the  power 
which  local  authorities  have  to  select  the 
personnel  of  their  police  forces,  or  those 
who  may  assist  the  police  forces? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator's  interpre- 
tation is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  per- 
missive; It  does  not  require  anything.  It 
leaves  all  of  the  authority  and  all  of  the 
decisionmaking  in  local  hands.  It  simply 
broadens  the  concept  of  how  these  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  used  and  gives  more 
fle.xibility.  I  think  it  will  serve  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies all  over  the  countiy  the  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  projects  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  diverse  areas  of  the 
country  along  these  lines.  It  will  encour- 
ace  full  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations ;n  this  area  that  have  been 
made  by  two  Presidential  Commissions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  this  is  also 
true  about  it:  The  proposed  administra- 
tion could  vei-y  well  say  to  any  commu- 
nity or  to  any  applicant  for  a  grant,  any- 
one filing  a  plan,  "If  you  do  not  include 
this  in  it,  we  will  not  approve  your  plan." 
They  can  say,  "Very  well,  but  you  have 
got  to  include  this  in  it.  otherwise  we  do 
not  think  your  plan  would  be  adequate, 
and  we  will  reject  it." 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  not  be,  of  course, 
my  intention  that  that  be  the  effect  of 
the  amendment.  It  would  not  be  my  in- 
tention to  impose  on  a  community  any 
particular  type  of  organization  or  struc- 
ture, simply  for  the  reason  that  needs 


vary  so  much  from  community  to  com- 
munity.        / 

I  do  feel  that  this  amendment  helps  to 
underscore  the  need  for  the  block 
grant  approach  under  title  I  that  will  be 
proposed  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Illinois  I  Senator  DirksenI.  I  believe  the 
States  and  the  communities  should  have 
the  initiative  in  this  case  and  the  other 
subsections  of  title  I.  I  would  feel  it  a 
misconstruction  of  the  purpose  if  any 
Federal  agency  would  ■ever  tiT  to  impose 
this  plan  upon  a  local  community,  when 
the  amendment  is  intended  to  be  purely 
permissive.  It  is  intended  to  enable  funds 
to  be  used,  if  the  basic  decision  is  made 
by  the  local  community  that  they  want 
funds  for  such  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laitsche  in  the  chair^ .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  author  of  the  amendment,  In 
drafting  it,  has  Intended  to  provide  some 
additional  service  and  assistance  to  com- 
mimities  in  law  enforcement.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  continue  to  add  to  the 
opportunities  to  secure  Federal  trrants, 
we  are  going  to  load  this  bill  down  to  the 
point  where  we  will  weaken  or  destroy 
any  greater  degree  of  effectiveness  that 
this  legislation  would  enable  local  officials 
to  achieve  through  Federal  assistance. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  amendment 
would  do : 

The  recruiting,  organization,  training  and 
education  of  community  service  officers  to 
serve  with  and  assist  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  through  such  activities  as  recruiting — 

I  wonder  how  they  could  add  in  re- 
cruiting— 

Improvement  of  police-community  relations 
and  grievance  resolution  mechanisms — 

I  do  not  know  just  what  that  means, 
community  patrol  activities; 

I  am  ti-ying  to  ascertain  the  intention. 
Does  the  Senator  propose  to  employ  these 
people  to  engage  in  community  patrol 
actinties? 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  I  should  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, first,  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  for  block  grants.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  strengthen 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  objecting 
to  block  grants  as  such,  at  the  moment, 
at  least. 

Mr.  PERCY.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  supported 
the  President's  program  up  to  now.  with 
respect  to  how  these  funds  shall  be  al- 
located and  administered.  I  do  not  see  the 
relationship,  at  the  moment,  to  block 
grants.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can  tell  me. 

I  am  wondering  how  these  service  of- 
ficers could  assist  in  police  recruiting, 
how  they  could  assist  in  community  rela- 
tions and  grievance  resolution  mecha- 
nisms; and  then,  in  commimity  patrol 
activities.  I  ask  the  Senator,  what  are 
they  to  do?  Are  they  to  go  out  on  patrol 
in  the  community?  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  really  can  happen  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  envision  these  young 
people — and  they  would  be  yotmg 
people 

Mrv#McCLEXl.AN.  The  Senator  says 
young    people.    Are    we    talking    about 


minors,  people  under  21  years  of  age. 
or  what^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended they  be  young  men.  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21.  They  certainly 
could  go  up  to,  say  23  or  24. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  says 
"they  could."  Could  they  also  be  as  young 
as  17.  or  say,  16?  I  do  not  know  ju.st  what 
the  amendment  would  authorize. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  here  we  would 
want  to  leave  the  discretion  to  the  local 
officials.  Certainly.  I  could  envision,  for 
instance,  one  young  man — and  I  think, 
rather  than  deal  in  generalities,  let  me 
be  specific  at  this  point.  I  personally 
know  a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  one  of  our  youth  pangs, 
who  went  to  Vietnam  in  the  .serncc.  He 
was  disabled  out  there,  he  lost  an  arm 
and  a  leg.  He  is  now  back  in  Chicago.  I 
have  kept  in  clo.se  touch  with  him. 

He  now  sees  that  some  of  the  things 
that  he  inspired  in  the  youth  of  his  gang 
in  Chicago  before  are  destructive  of  the 
very  type  of  society  he  was  trying  to  help 
preserve  abroad. 

That  younrr  man  is  not  qualified  to  be 
a  law-enforcement  officer.  He  is  now  un- 
employed. He  could  receive,  certainly, 
veteran's  compensation.  But  T  envision 
that  a  young  man  such  as  this  could  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  Chicago  Pohce 
Department.  He  knows  the  youth  canes, 
and  he  knows  the  methods  of  those  gangs 
are  now  wrong.  He  can  communicate  and 
talk  with  them.  He  can  walk  about  his 
own  community  and  command  its  re- 
spect. He  knows,  inside  and  out.  the 
South  and  the  West  Sides  of  Chicago.  He 
could  be  an  outstanding  community 
service  officer,  hired  by  the  police  de- 
partment to  help  communicate  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  eangs  that  have 
the  potential  of  disrupting  life  on  the 
.South  and  West  Sides  of  Chicago. 

This  does  not  require  that  the  city  of 
Chicago  m  any  way  set  up  such  a  pro- 
gram. But  It  would  authorize  them  to  do 
so  if  they  chose.  They  could  experiment 
in  accordance  with  recommendations 
made  by  two  Presidential  Commissions, 
to  see  if  a  new  t^-pe  of  link  and  commu- 
nicative body  could  be  established,  to  as- 
.sist  the  police  departm.ent  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  itself  and  the  residents 
of  the  ahetto. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  says  here: 

...  to  .=erve  with  and  assist  .  .  commu- 
nity patrol  activities:  .  .  . 

Would  they  be  on  patrol?  Could  they 
be? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tliey  could  well  be  on 
patrol,  with  or  without  regular  police  of- 
ficers. I  think  one  of  our  great  problems 
is  in  quickly  alerting  the  police  to  the 
occurrence  of  crime. 

I  would  \1sualize  these  young  people 
of  the  community  being  employed  and 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood or  community  patrol.  They  would 
report  back  to  the  police.  He  might  be 
equipped  with  nothing  but  a  two-way 
radio  He  would  report  back  to  the  [lolice 
the  occurrence  of  a  crime  in  the  commu- 
nity, as  he  observed  it,  or  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  him.  It  might  be  the  case  of  a 
woman  that  was  being  assaulted,  a  store 
that  was  being  robbed,  or  an  automobile 
that  was  being  damaged.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  might  ride  with  a  regular  officer 
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in  a  police  car,  freeing  a  regular  patrol- 
man for  other  duties.  The  same  might  be 
true  of  foot-patrol  duty. 

I  think  using  the  younger  people  in 
the  community  to  work  with  the  police, 
whom  many  residents  of  the  ghetto  look 
upon  as  their  natural  enemies,  would 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  that  many  dis- 
tinguished individual  citizens  and  com- 
missions have  pointed  out  exist  between 
the  citizens  of  the  community  and  the 
jjolice  and  law-enforcement  agencies  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  those  yoimg 
people  be  paid  policemen  in  a  sense? 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  would  not  be  i^aid 
i.olice  salaries,  of  course,  because  they  are 
not  qualified  to  meet  the  usual  standards 
of  policemen. 

The  salaries  could  be  established  at  a 
level  appropriate  for  the  job  and  the 
condition  of  the  community. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
section  of  the  amendment,  beginning  on 
line  4  of  page  2,  reads: 

On  page  22.  on  line  1  after  the  word  "grant." 
insert:  "The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der paragraph  i7)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  or  project  specified  In 
the  application  for  such  grant." 

Does  that  mean  that  90  percent  of  the 
salaries  of  those  who  were  employed 
could  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct,  however, 
there  would  be  no  increase  of  any  kind  in 
the  authorization  in  the  bill.  If  a  com- 
munity decides  it  wants  to  establish 
community  seiwice  officers  and  if  it 
undertakes  to  experiment  with  this  pro- 
gram, up  to  90  percent  of  the  salaries  of 
those  individuals  could  be  paid  out  of 
the  Federal  grants,  and  that  community 
would  initially  pay  10  percent  of  the 
salaries  or  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  local  commu- 
nity would  pay  10  percent  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  90  percent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
favor  a  provi-sion  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  grants  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  police  personnel? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Certainly  to  this  extent. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  knows 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  better 
than  I  do.  I  appreciate  his  concern  for 
the  compensation  provisions.  However, 
this  would  not  in  any  way  add  funds 
authorized  under  the  bill.  It  would 
merely  enable  a  community  to  set  up  this 
type  of  program  if  they  feel  that  this 
would  be  for  them  the  best  use  of  the 
Federal  funds  provided  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  not  add 
fimds  because  there  would  be  an  authori- 
zation of  so  much  in  funds  for  this  year 
and  for  the  next  year.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  docs  provide  for  additional  serv- 
ices, however,  for  which  funds  will  be 
sought  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  gone  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  an  effort  to  tr\'  to  pass  a  bill 
that  would  do  substantially  what  the 
President  recommended  in  the  safe 
streets  and  crime  bill  and  have  made 
some  modifications  in  it  in  view  of  the 
limited  funds  that  will  be  appropriated. 
to  the  end  that  we  might  give  some  of 
these  proposals  an  opportunity  to  be  tried 


so  that  we  might  see  what  good  could 
come  from  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  study  the  mat- 
ter as  thoroughly  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  but  one  of  my  concerns 
about  the  pending  amendment  and  other 
amendments  along  this  line  that  will  be 
offered  is  that  if  these  amendments  are 
agreed  to  it  will  load  the  bill  down  with 
so  many  programs  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  participate  that  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing requested  to  furnish  the  money  to  do 
all  manner  of  things.  In  that  event,  the 
Federal  assistance  may  become  so  bur- 
densome and  be  spread  so  thin  that  the 
good  we  hope  to  get  out  of  it  and  the 
benefits  that  we  hope  will  be  provided  for 
the  people  will  not  materialize. 

My  own  thought  is  that  we  ought  to 
start  off  with  two  or  three  of  these  major 
programs.  Let  us  enact  the  statute,  get 
some  appropriations,  and  move  into  these 
areas,  and  see  how  the  eligible  communi- 
ties respond  with  plans  and  getting  plan- 
ning grants,  and  we  can  then  get  the 
program  going  and  later  strengthen  the 
law  as  experience  indicates  it  should  be 
strengthened  or  expanded,  and  where. 

I  believe  that  we  would  be  making  a 
mistake  if  we  were  to  load  the  initial 
legislation  down  with  so  many  authori- 
zations that  we  would  find  it  difficult 
to  finance  adequately  any  of  them. 

I  would  rather  start  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  experiment  with  the  program,  be- 
cause this  is  an  innovation  in  the  sense 
of  having  the  Federal  Government  aid 
financially  in  law  enforcement  in  local 
communities.  We  all  agree  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  in  the  local  com- 
munities, but  we  are  proposing  to  bring 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  matter 
with  financial  assistance.  I  think  it 
would  be  wiser — without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  matter — to  get  started  on 
some  of  these  other  vital  things  possibly 
and  get  the  legislation  working  and  then 
concentrate  on  some  of  these  major 
things  and  see  if  we  can  make  a  go  of 
it  and  make  it  work  and  make  it  effec- 
tive. Then  we  could  add  to  it  after  we 
have  gained  experience  and  ascertained 
where  the  Government  can  be  of  more  ef- 
fective assistance.  At  that  time  we  could 
amend  the  statute  accordingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  main  difficulty  here  is  in  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  as  to  exactly  what 
the  amendment  means. 

We  already  have  under  the  bill  six 
subsections  for  which  an  application  can 
be  made. 

The  Senator  is  suggesting  an  addi- 
tional subsection.  And  it  strikes  me  that 
in  the  draftsmanship  of  the  amendment, 
it  would  necessarily  mean  that  a  com- 
munity could  apply  for  section  7  solely 
and  strictly,  which  is.  of  course,  of  some 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  really 
means  this  to  be  within  the  grants 
made,  so  that  then  I  believe  all  we  need 
to  do  here  is  to  correct  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  provide  that  if  a  grant  is 
made  within  the  provisions  of  the  previ- 
ous six  criteria,  a  community  within  its 
discretion  could  use  that  grant  for  the 


additional  purpose  included  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

I  think  that  is  where  the  fault  lies,  be- 
cau.sc  if  the  Senator  looks  at  page  20,  line 
14  of  the  bill,  it  reads: 

Under  this  part  grants  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  an  ai)pllcatl()n  which  is  approved 
under  section  303  lor — 

The  Senator  is  adding  another  cri- 
terion why  a  grant  could  be  made.  In 
other  woids.  the  way  the  amendment  is 
drawn,  this  would  be  an  additional  basis 
for  which  an  application  can  be  made. 
As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  already 
explained,  he  does  not  intend  that  at  all. 
but  intends  it  within  the  grants  already 
made  for  the  six  reasons  above,  or  any 
one  thereof,  so  that  it  can  be  expanded 
to  cover  the  other  use.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct,  if  I  understand  his  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then.  I  think  all  the 
Senator  has  to  do  is  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment so  that  it  will  read  that  way,  and 
then  we  would  not  have  any  trouble,  be- 
cause that  would  not  inci-ease  the  au- 
thorization, and  it  would  not  increa.se  the 
purposes  for  which  an  application  is 
made.  However,  as  soon  as  an  application 
is  made  under  the  six  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  any  one  of  these  provisions, 
a  community  within  its  dLscretion  can 
use  part  of  the  grant  for  this  additional 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiei  1? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  concur 
with  Senator  Pastore.  I  believe  this  is  an 
extremely  desirable  amendment.  I  intend 
to  support  it.  I  believe  the  Senator  can 
probably  deal  with  the  major  objection 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  the  way  that 
Senator  Pastore  has  .suggested.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
v.ili  consider  doing  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  suggest  this, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  at  this 
point.  I  am  not  sure  that  my  colleagues 
are  correct  in  what  they  are  .saying. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  making  the  right  approach,  if 
he  wishes  to  have  a  title  vn  and  to  put 
in  it  a  provision  that  they  can  make  an 
apphcation  for  that  specific  purpose. 

I  would  rather  see  it  this  way  than 
to  just  say  that  they  make  application 
under  one  of  the  other  sections  and  take 
the  money  and  use  it  for  some  purpose 
not  outlined  or  set  forth  in  one  of  the 
other  specific  authorities.  I  believe  there 
must  be  authority.  What  is  desired  to 
be  done  must  be  spelled  out  in  the  au- 
thorization. I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
do  it  than  as  the  Senator  is  doing  it,  so 
far  as  the  mechanism  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  concerned — to  have  another 
title  and  set  it  out. 

If  they  want  to  submit  a  plan  for  this 
purpose,  let  them  submit  a  plan  that  con- 
forms to  this  subsection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand  Sena- 
tor Pastop.e's  remarks,  he  is  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  increasing  the  umbrella 
authorization.  He  says  that  it  is  not  in- 
creased if  it  is  made  cr>-stal  clear  that 
this  shall  be  one  of  the  items  for  which 
they  have  a  right  to  file  an  application 
within  that  umbrella  authorization. 
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Mr  PASTORE.  No.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing very  attentatively.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  an  approach  to  set  forth 
a  new  formula  for  a  new  grant  or  an 
addition  to  the  six  provisions  already  in 
the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  only  going  by  the  explanation  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Of  course,  if 
he  intends  that  in  addition  to  these  six 
provisions  there  shall  be  the  other  seven, 
that  is  one  thing.  But  he  did  not  explain 
it  that  way  He  said  he  meant  it  to  be 
within  the  grants  already  made. 

Mr   J.'WITS    He  means  the  money. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Then  they  can  use  it 
for  this  purpose  as  well.  I  thought  there 
might  be  a  better  meeting  of  minds  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  made  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Senator  McClellan  goes  along 
with  the  Idea  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  expressed,  but  he  says 
It  should  be  necessaiy  to  make  a  proposal 
which  would  be  comprised  within  the 
authority  of  subsection  n  > . 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  is  one  point. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct. 
It  must  be  legislated.  It  must  be  au- 
thorized. 

The  same  authorisation  could  be  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  other  sections.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  it  is  given  a 
separate  number  or  that  it  is  made  item 
No.  7. 

I  was  trying  to  emphasize  that  we 
might  say  that  we  want  to  let  them  make 
a  plan  and  that  if  they  decide  later  to 
use  the  money  for  this  purpose,  they 
would  have  a  right  to  do  it:  by.  in  my 
judgment,  it  cannot  be  done  that  way. 
The  plan  would  have  to  incorporate,  be- 
fore being  approved  by  the  authority 
that  they  have  a  project  of  that  char- 
acter and  included  in  their  plan  as  is  the 
situation  with  any  of  the  others.  As  the 
Senator  has  said,  there  would  be  seven 
different  thi.igs  for  which  they  could 
submit  a  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  same  money. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  They  would  not  have 
to  submit  a  plan  to  cover  everj'thing. 
They  could  take  subsections  'D,  i2),  (3), 
or  1 4 ' .  and  submit  a  plan  for  it  and  get 
it  approved  and  get  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

However,  having  submitted  a  plan  for 
section  5  or  section  3  or  section  2,  they 
could  not  then  decide  to  tal^  the  money 
and  use  it  for  something  not  authorized 
under  that  particular  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  it  a  sep- 
arate title  if  it  is  going  to  be  enacted. 
It  might  very  well  be  better  to  do  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  more  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  expand  this 
authority. 

I  believejhe  better  part  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  is  not  to  try  to  unduly  expand 
this  bill  to  cover  everything.  Let  us  get 
started  on  this  new  program  of  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  local  communities, 
local  municipalities,  or  States — if  they 
submit  a  State  plan — and  get  it  .started. 
■so  that  it  is  functioning,  and  from  that 
experience  add  some  of  these  other 
things. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  cariT 
the  entire  burden.  This  proposal  may  be 


needed;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  it  is  needed 
in  other  areas  where  funds  are  going  to 
be  made  available,  it  will  hopefully  re- 
lease present  funds  for  the  local  people 
to  do  this  themselves. 

When  they  get  this  program  organized 
and  get  it  going  as  they  have  with  re- 
cruiting ana  training  and  other  things, 
then,  if  it  is  the  judgment  of  Congress 
that  experience  indicates  that  it  should 
be  expanded  to  include  your  suggestion 
for  assistance  in  that  area,  that  might 
be  well  and  good. 

I  am  not  necessarily  objecting  to  or 
opposing  the  idea.  What  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  point  out  is  that  we  will  wind  up 
with  a  law  that  will  not  get  anything 
done.  I  am  sincere  about  wanting  to  .see 
title  I  enacted.  I  do  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  responsibility  to  get  into 
the  communities  and  to  provide  some 
assistance  in  recruiting  and  training  and 
in  securing  modern  police  equipment.  I 
am  going  along  with  that  aspect  of  the 
bill  with  some  measure  of  enthusiasm, 
although  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  have  .said 
many  times,  that  that  alone  will  solve 
the  crime  problem  in  this  countrj'.  But 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
will  help. 

I  urge  my  friends  who  I  know  support 
this  approach  to  this  title  of  the  bill  as 
enthusiastically  as  I  do  that  we  proceed 
with  some  caution  and  not  load  it  down 
at  this  stage.  I  say  that  in  all  earnest- 
ness, not  opposing,  not  fighting — not  in 
that  spirit — but  truly  trying  to  get  some 
thing  that  in  the  begirming  is  workable, 
which  we  can  all  get  behind  and  support, 
and  tr>'  to  make  it  work.  And  as  we 
develop  the  experience  needed,  and  local 
communities  find  that  th..-y  can  expand 
in  an  area  such  as  the  Senator  suggests 
by  his  amendment,  then  let  us  consider 
assistance  in  that  field. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
port title  I  of  the  bill.  I  have  discussed 
it  in  detail  with  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Police,  and 
with  our  distinguished  Governor,  Otto 
Kerner.  I  have  discussed  it  as  recently  as 
last  week. 

My  whole  purpose  in  offering  the 
amendment  is  not  to  expand  the  bill  un- 
necessarily. Many  of  the  functions  of  the 
community  service  officer  are  inherent  in 
the  other  subsections,  such  as  education, 
community  relations,  and  others.  My 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  a  more 
flexible  means  of  achieving  these  objec- 
tives. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  feeling  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  the  way  the  amendment  has  been 
offered  is  the  best  way  if  we  are  to  ap- 
prove this  particular  function.  I  am  very 
anxious — as  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are — to  see  that  we  have  some 
authority  within  fiscal  1968.  especially 
this  summer,  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
local  communities. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  amendment 
was  pas,'5ed  upon  by  the  President'.^  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice — the  President's 
Crime    Commission — and    the    National 


Advisor>'    Commission    on    Civil    Disor- 
ders— known  as  the  Riot  Commission. 

In  February  1967,  the  Pre.sideiits 
Crime  Commi.ssion  issued  its  report  en- 
titled "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society."  That  distinguished  Commission 
concluded: 

Two  striking  facts  that  the  UCR  (Uniform 
Crime  Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation) and  every  other  examination  of 
American  crime  disclose  are  that  most  crimes 
wherever  they  are  committed,  are  committed 
by  boys  and  young  men.  ;ind  that  most 
crimes,  by  whomever  they  are  committed,  are 
commuted  in  cities 

I  shall  quote  from  the  March  1.  1968, 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commi.s- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders: 

Tlic  conditions  of  life  in  the  racial  ghetto 
are  strikingly  different  from  those  to  which 
most  Americans  are  accustomed — especially 
white,  middle-class  Americans. 

I  spent  a  Rcx)d  part  of  my  life  working 
with  young  [:)eople  in  .such  distinguished 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  of  which  I  was  a  vice  president 
and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Boys'  Club  of 
Chicago  for  the  past  15  or  20  years.  I 
have  worked  with  youth  gangs  of  all 
types,  trying  to  utilize  those  young  tieo- 
ple  in  constructive  work.  I  am  more  im- 
pressed than  ever,  as  I  have  gone  back 
time  and  time  again  to  the  ghettos  of 
Chicago,  by  the  increasing  gap  that 
exists  between  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  yoimg— especially  the  blacl«— 
of  those  communities.  ^ 

They  cannot  .seem  to  converse  with 
each  other:  they  do  not  understand  the 
language  of  each  other:  and  for  all  that 
appears,  they  have  an  entire  set  of  dif- 
ferent objectives  for  .society. 

I  could  best  depict  that  situation  with 
an  excerpt  from  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  the  task  force  report  on 
the  police  which  relates  an  interview 
that  police  had  with  a  young  man. 

The  young  man  said : 

Why  in  the  hell — now  this  is  more  or  less 
a  colored  neighborhood — why  do  we  have  bo 
many  white  cops?  As  if  we  got  to  Iiave  some- 
body white  standing  over  iis.  •  •  »  Now  if 
I  go  to  a  white  neighborhood.  I'm  no^  going 
to  see  a  lot  of  colored  cops  in  no  white  neigh - 
t)orhood.  standing  guard  over  the  white  peo- 
ple. I'm  not  going  to  see  that;  and  I  know  it, 
and  I  get  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  so  many 
white  cops,  standing  around — page  167. 

I  think  that  the  President's  Commis- 
sion included  that  illustration  not  as  an 
idle  comment  from  one  isolated  youth. 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  feeling  and 
overwhelming  attitude  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. These  are  the  same  young  !x)ys  we 
are  drafting  to  co  to  Vietnam,  and  that 
we  are  going  to  teach  to  kill,  and  to  whom 
we  are  going  to  teach  guerrilla  warfare. 

I  have  talked  to  boys  in  Vietnam  and 
I  have  talked  to  them  when  they  re- 
turned to  America.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  within  the  whole  purpose  and  objec- 
tive of  title  I,  which  is  so  overwhelmingly 
in  the  national  interest,  and  which  will 
be  res!X)nded  to  so  enthu-siastically  by  our 
State  i.nd  local  law-enforcement  officials, 
I  hope  we  would  recognize  that  in  this 
one  area  of  finding  answers  to  crime 
among  our  young  people,  we  have  to  find 
a  way  to  communicate,  to  get  in  touch 
with  them,  to  talk  with  them.  We  have  to 
sign  up  leaders  of  those  groups  on  the 
side  of  law  enforcement.  Many  of  them 
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do  not  now  qualify,  as  of  this  moment  or 
as  of  this  summer,  for  the  standards  set 
down,  and  rightly  so,  by  our  police  oflfl- 
cials. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  I  am  beginning  to 
be  a  little  more  enlightened  about  this 
matter. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  pro- 
ixjses  to  go  into  these  communities  where 
these  toughs  and  law  violators  are  and 
hire  them.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at 
all. 

Mr  PERCY.  Hire  whom? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  toughs  and  law- 
violators:  those  persons  causing  the 
trouble,  as  I  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  I  did  not  .say  that  at 
all.  I  think  there  are  thousands  of  youn;;r 
people  who  want  to  see  the  enforcement 
of  laW'  and  order  in  their  communities. 
They  live  in  communities  where  families 
are  terrorized  and  their  sisters  are 
raped.  They  want  to  see  something  hap- 
pen to  make  their  communities  livable, 
free  from  fear  of  criminal  activity,  and 
free  from  fear  of  riots. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  were  to  take 
only  the  number  of  blacks  returning 
from  Vietnam,  those  men  who  have  had 
the  discipline  of  Army  life,  who  have 
lived  and  worked  alongside  of  others,  and 
who  have  found  what  it  is  like  to  live  in 
a  better-ordered  .society.  They  could  be 
taken.  I  would  not  suggest  we  take  men 
with  a  criminal  background,  although  I 
would  not  say  that  a  man  should  be 
totally  disqualified  if  he  has  .some  .sort  of 
minor  police  record.  That  situation 
.should  be  .iudged  by  the  local  law-en- 
forcement agency.  They  are  not  anxious 
to  hire  lawbreakers,  but  they  are  anxious 
to  make  law  enforcement  more  effective 
than  it  is  now.  Several  communities  in 
the  Nation  have  already  found  this  to  be 
the  best  investment  they  could  make  in 
a  new  program  which  would  provide  a 
valuable  link  that  they  do  not  now  hav?. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  subsection 
b),  item  'Sl  the  bill  already  provides 
for  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  respect  for 
law  and  order,  including  educational 
programs  in  schools  and  programs  to 
improve  public  understanding  and  coop- 
eration with  !aw-enlo!-ceinent  aaencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  language  is  broad 
enough  to  do  everything  that  should  be 
done  to  try  to  establish  better  relations 
'.vith  the  community  and  to  encourage 
the  youth  not  to  violate  the  law.  That 
language  is  in  very  broad  terms. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  ,iust  like  to  pic- 
ture for  the  distinguished  Senator  what 
effect  it  would  be  and  what  effect  it 
>vould  have  for  a  white  ix)lice  officer 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  a  moment. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY  i  continuing  i .  To  walk  into 
a  school  in  Chicago,  a  high  school 
noted  for  crime,  for  violence,  for  all 
types  of  disorder,  and  for  him  to  .stand 
up  and  try  to  communicate  to  the  black 
community  of  high  school  students  iii 
front  of  him.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  if  the  police  could  arrange  with  the 
principal  of  that  school  to  have  a  young 
man  appear,  a  black,  who  is  not  a  police 
oEBcer.  as  such,  but  who  is  retained  by 


and  is  luider  the  employed  control  of  the 
local  ix)lice  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials. This  clement  of  the  police  force 
then  could  serve  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing, communicating,  meeting  with, 
counseling,  and  talking  with  these  young 
people  in  the  language  of  the  street, 
language  they  would  understand. 

If  I  were  a  law-enforcement  agent  I 
would  certainly  want  authority  in  my 
city  of  Chicago  to  go  into  such  commu- 
nities in  that  way  rather  than  to  have 
a  uniforaied  policeman  stand  up  in 
front  of  an  audience  in  an  auditorium 
or  classroom  and  try  to  preach  law  and 
order. 

We  have  to  bridge  the  barriers  that 
now  exist  between  the  residents  of  that 
community. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  say  white  ix)- 
licc?  Why  can  we  not  say  colored  ix)licc? 
We  have  some  that  are  capable  and  com- 
petent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  do  have  many  that 
are  capable  and  competent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlien  why  say  white 
ix)lice?  If  they  resent  white  people  why 
not  send  in  colored  jx)licc?  Why  can 
they  not  .send  those? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  that — it  would 
be  more  effective  to  send  a  black  ixjlice- 
man  in.  But  I  would  only  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  the  best  use  of  any  police- 
man's time?  A  policeman  is  a  highly 
paid,  highly  trained  law-enforcement 
oificial.  His  job  is  to  be  out  where  crime 
is  to  be  committed,  of  course.  Could  we 
not  better  use  .someone  whose  salary 
might  be  half  that  of  his.  who  is  closer 
in  age,  and  would  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, really,  to  communicate  and  be  on 
the  same  wavelength  as  the  young  indi- 
viduals sitting  in  front  of  him? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Who  is  going  to 
train  the  people  going  out  to  do  this? 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  their  grain- 
ing? I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  it 
by  accident. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  training  could  well 
be  provided  by  the  training  forces  and 
facilities  which  now  exist  within  our 
major  cities,  and  whatever  areas  of  the 
country  might  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  training 
forces  does  the  Senator  have  reference 
to? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  presume  we  have  well- 
ordered  and  well-established  police  forces 
for  training  iiolice  officers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
idea  that  they  should  be  authorized  to 
make  arrests? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No:  it  would  not  be. 
Again,  it  could  be  a  local  option  for  them 
to  assist  in  arrests.  I  would  envision  that 
this  would  be  an  on-the-job  training 
program  to  a  great  extent,  but  I  would 
not  begin  by  authorizing  them  to  make 
arrests. 

Later  in  the  program  he  could  be 
elevated  to  the  point  that  he  would  \ml 
on  a  uniform  of  some  sort.  Then  he  might 
be  authorized  to  assist  in  making  an  ar- 
rest, though  he  still  might  not  be  armed. 
However.  T  think  a  motivated  man  could 
progress  up  to  the  level  qualifying  to  be 
a  police  officer  as  a  result  of  his  on-the- 
job  training  and  completion  of  a  modest 
educational  program.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  true — the  case  of  a  veteran. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Well,    how    many 


does  the  Senator  think  will  be  needed  in 
addition  to  the  iJolice?  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  running  and  calling  for  the 
police  if  he  sees  a  crime  being  committed. 
I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  America 
that  its  citizens  will  not  call  a  policeman 
if  they  see  a  crime  being  committed? 
What  have  we  come  to?  Have  we  got  to 
hire  someone  to  call  a  jjoliceman  if  a 
crime  is  being  committed?  I  cannot  see 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  only  to  interject  an  element  of 
realism  here.  I  deplore  citizen  apathy  as 
much  as  he  does  in  the  face  of  crime.  But 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  tact  that  all 
over  the  country  we  have  seen  crimes 
committed  that  went  unreported,  some- 
times, for  many  hours.  Some  were  not  re- 
ijorted  at  all,  because  the  citizen  feared 
the  police  more  than  the  crimmal. 

The  community  .service  officer  would 
be  an  individual  who  knows  the  com- 
munity backward  and  forward  because 
he  grew  up  in  it;  he  would  know  its 
difficulties;  and  he  would  know  where  to 
go.  He  would  try  to  be  in  evidence  in 
those  areas  of  high  crime  incidence.  For 
instance,  we  have  stores  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Washington  which  have  been 
robbed  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  a 
year.  I  feel  that  if  someone  in  the  com- 
munity would  know  that  someone  could 
recognize  them  if  they  committed  a 
crime,  and  knew  he  was  armed  with  a 
two-way  radio,  could  call  the  pohce  im- 
mediately, and  could  identify  his  car  as 
well,  we  might  cut  down  the  incidence  of 
this  kind  of  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  many  will  It 
take  to  be  ever^Tvhere  where  crime  might 
be  committed?  It  is  impossible.  If  the 
citizens  of  this  countiT  will  not  do  that 
much,  at  least  report,  crimes  and  call  the 
police  when  a  crime  is  being  committed, 
it  is  impossible.  I  say  to  my  gcxKl  friend, 
to  hire  enough  people  to  stand  guard  at 
every  place  of  business  that  might  be 
robbed.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  make  a  start. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  say  this, 
further.  In  an  area  .such  as  the  Senator 
just  referred  to.  I  think  that  is  beyond 
any  question  of  reason  to  try  to  put  one 
person  on  every  block.  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  keep  one  person  on  every  block 
for  24  hours  a  day.  We  might  be  able 
to  place  one  for  every  three  or  four  blocks, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  see  every  crime  being  committed. 
It  is  just  too  fantastic. 

If  we  are  going  to  trj-  to  do  all  of  that, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  appropriate  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  If  we  are  goins  to  try 
to  provide  that  sort  of — I  would  call  it 
nursing  care  to  every  community,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  done. 

Under  the  education  program  now  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
some  expectation,  some  hope,  that  civic 
interest  in  the  community,  civic  pride, 
and  law-abiding  citizeiis  will,  in  some 
measure,  cooperate  with  the  police  to  the 
end  that  the  functions  can  be  adminis- 
tered and  improvements  can  be  made  by 
these  methods.  But,  Senator,  although  it 
.sounds  good  to  have  someone  present 
everj'where  a  crime  is  going  to  be  com- 
mitted, so  that  ne  can  call  the  police 
quickly,  I  think  it  is  fantastic  and  do  not 
think  it  is  possible.  I  believe  we  have  in 
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the  pending  bill— I  say  this  in  all  ear- 
nestness— the  basic  authority  to  give 
communities  the  opportunity  to  deveolp 
plar.s  and  submit  them. 

At  the  moment,  I  regret  that  I  am  un- 
able to  develop  any  great  enthusiasm  for 
:he  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is. 

Let  me  add  this,  that  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  doing  this  out  of  a  desire  to 
try  to  strengthen  the  bill  and  reach  down 
into  his  communities  and  do  a  lot  of 
things  he  would  like  to  see  done  or  would 
like  to  see  happen.  But,  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  it  is  going  a  little  too  far,  too 
soon,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  general 
concept  of  the  Federal  Government's 
trying  to  give  assistance  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  summarize  in  this  way:  I  support 
title  I  of  the  bill.  I  support  the  concept 
of  as  much  initiative  coming  from  our 
local  communities  as  we  can  possibly 
have. 

I  beheve  that  we  all  recognize  the  high 
incidence  of  crime  which  exists  among 
the  young  people  in  this  country,',  and 
that  we  must  recognize  the  tremendous 
t;ap  which  exists  between  law-enforce- 
:nent  otRcials  and  yoimg  Americans  com- 
mitting this  incidence  of  crime.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  should  like  to  empower 
local  agencies  to  use  Federal  assistance, 
not  increasing  the  authorization  of  the 
bill,  but  out  of  those  funds  which  have 
been  made  available,  authorize  the  im- 
plementation of  county  service  ofBcer 
programs,  to  assist  and  reinforce  the 
efforts  of  local  law-enforcement  officials. 
I  envision  obviously  that  there  cannot  be 
enough  law-enforcement  officials  hired 
to  stamp  out  every  crime.  There  must 
be  a  certain  amount  of  neighborhood 
surveillance:  citizens  must  be  encouraced 
to  cooperate  with  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers: and  police-county  relations  need 
dramatic  improvement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  provided  for 
in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Part  of  the  great  problem 
we  have  had  is  that,  as  the  poor  from 
rural,  southern  communities,  have  mi- 
grated to  the  North,  they  have  been  put 
in  16-story  high-rise  public  tenement 
buildings  called  public  housing.  They  are 
in  increasingly  crowded  tenements.  Not 
only  is  the  surveillance  that  a  mother 
or  other  members  of  the  family  had  over 
the  children  removed  but  the  control  as 
well.  Children  caimot  be  watched  from 
16  stories  away. 

What  my  amendment  proposes  to  do 
is  to  provide  a  link  between  the  police 
and  the  community — young  and  old — 
through  a  person  who  has  grown  up  in 
that  community:  who  is  motivated  to 
find  a  way  of  getting  greater  citizen  sup- 
port for  the  law-enforcement  officials  of 
their  city :  and  who  finds  a  way  to  com- 
municate the  needs  to  the  citizens  of  his 
own  community  to  help  the  police  rather 
than  hinder  them  in  their  work. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment.  It  was  my  hope 
that  it  would  be  accepted,  but  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  spirit  in  which  our 
distinguished  colleague  has  engaged  in 
this  colloquy.  It  has  been  helpful  in  re- 
inforcing some  of  the  points  I  have  tried 
to  make. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  today  between 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  on  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  further 
services  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  will  give  education  to  our  youth 
about  the  need  of  complying  with  law 
and  order 

I  must  immediatelj-  subscribe  to  the 
general  objective  of  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  However, 
I  think  it  is  not  amiss  if  at  this  time 
there  be  pointed  out  the  low  depths  to 
which  we  have  fallen  in  our  country-  with 
regard  to  compliance  with  law  and  order, 
which  in  substance  means  compliance 
with  morality. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  will  establish  an  agency 
that  will  cooperate  with  local  govern- 
ments, primarily  in  educational  fields, 
to  procure  compliance  with  the  law. 

I  am  obliged  at  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  make  the  query:  Why  have  we 
failed  in  the  degree  pointed  out  in  the 
discussions  had  on  this  floor,  in  spite  of 
the  great  educational,  religious,  and  cul- 
tural programs  of  our  countr>'?  How 
many  policemen  do  we  now  have  en- 
forciJig  law  and  order?  How  many  pros- 
ecutors are  there  who  have  been  vested 
with  the  responsibility  of  procuring  com- 
pliance with  law?  How  man>'  probation 
officers,  how  many  social  workers,  how- 
many  guidance  officers  in  our  penal  in- 
stitutions, how  many  parents  vested  with 
the  primarj'  responsibihty  of  inculcat- 
ing in  their  children  an  imderstanding 
that  freedom  and  liberty  cannot  be  pre- 
served unless  there  is  compliance  with 
the  law? 

Why  have  we  failed  to  the  extent  in- 
dicated b>-  the  arguments  made?  It  is  a 
travesty,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but 
there  must  be  something  more  basic  than 
multiplying  the  agencies  of  government 
needed  to  bring  about  compliance  with 
moral  laws. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  thing  that  we  could  do  would  be  to 
have  high  government  begin  complying 
with  law  and  order.  The  best  teacher  is 
example.  Teaching  by  word  is  secondary- 
and  tertiary  to  teaching  by  example. 

Take  a  look  around  and  see  what  the 
situation  is  with  regard  to  high  public 
officials.  By  example  it  should  be  dem- 
onstrated to  youth  that,  if  they  want 
democracy  to  survive,  youth  must  accept 
the  concept  that  moral  righteousness  is 
absolutely  needed  everywhere,  and  pri- 
marily in  a  democracy. 

I  regret  having  to  make  this  statement, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  failing  in  the 
highest  level  of  government.  It  is  iiro- 
posed  to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
authority  to  teach  and  to  develop  an  at- 
titude of  compliance  with  law  and  order. 
The  first  thing  I  would  do  is  tell  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  perform  your  duty 
as  a  law  enforcement  agency.  That  Is  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done.  But  we  are 
not  asking  that.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  go  on.  looking  with  mdiilerence 
upon  irisurrection  and  defiance  of  law 
and  order,  while  asking  the  Congress  to 
give  it  authority  in  educational  fields. 
I  support  the  effort  set  forth  in  title  I, 


but  let  us  give  it  a  trial,  instead  of  ex- 
panding it.  as  has  been  proix>sed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr.  President.  I  have  viewed  our  pres- 
ent problems  in  the  following  order: 
No.  1.  the  international  problem  m 
South  Vietnam:  No.  2.  defiance  of 
law  and  order;  No.  3.  the  challenge 
to  the  stability  of  the  American  dol- 
lar. Perhaps  categor>'  3  could  be 
put  into  category  2,  or  categor>-  2 
into  categor>-  3,  but  I  want  to  repeat 
that,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  getting  youth 
to  comply  with  law.  it  will  have  to  be 
more  than  by  spending  Federal  dollars 
and  by  establishing  new  agencies  of  en- 
forcement. It  will  have  to  be  by  setting 
the  example  at  everv-  level  of  public  of- 
fice by  compliance  with  duty  and  obe- 
dience to  responsibilities  impo.sed  on 
public  officers  by  law.  By  that  alone,  the 
greatest  good  will  be  achieved. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!X)re.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  'No.  749^  of  the  Senator 
trom  Illinois. 

Mr.  MILI.ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  begimimg  on  line  4.  uf 
page  2.  and  running  through  line  16  on 
page  2.  be  voted  on  first,  .■separately. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDKNT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on 
the  part  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
becinning  on  page  2.  line  4,  through  line 
16. 

The  part  of  the  amendment  referred 
to  is  as  follows : 

On  page  22.  on  line  1  after  the  word 
•  grant."  insert:  "The  amount  of  any  grant 
made  under  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  ibi 
of  this  section  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  co6t  of  the  program  or  project  specified 
in  the  application  for  such  grant." 

On  page  22.  on  line  10  ;.iter  the  word  "per- 
sonnel" strike  the  period.  Insert  a  comma 
and  "except  90  per  centum  of  the  compen.s.i- 
lion  of  community  service  oHicers  may  be 
paid  from  a  grant." 

On  page  22.  on  line  12  after  the  word 
■compensation"  strike  the  period,  insert  .•. 
comma  and  Insert  "except  the  compensation 
of  community  service  ofllcers  shall  not  be 
included    in    this    calculation." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 

like  to  make  the  pomt  that  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  pretty  well  divisible  for 
purpo.ses  of  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  idea  embodied  in  the  provisions  on 
community  service  officers  appeals  to  me 
ver>'  much.  It  is  the  90-percent  ratio 
which  is  in  question  in  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  we  are  now  about  to 
\ote  on.  A  vote  for  this  portion  of  the 
amendment  means  90-i5ercent  money 
for  community  service  officeis;  a  vote 
against  it  means  that  the  same  ratio  will 
apply  with  respect  to  community  servici' 
'>!?icers  as  to  all  other  sections  of  the  tj-i; 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;x)re.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  na--^ 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  caT. 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  axilcd 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  I  i'.n- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster  I,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Mr.  FulerichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr.  H.-^rtke], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Long  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy!,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
McIntyreI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  MondaleI.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 1  Mr.  MoNRONEY  1 .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !  Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Morse  I.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  !  Mr.  RibicoffI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr.  SmathersI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Moss  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
McGeeI  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Montoya]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  RibicoffI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatra-  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  MacnusonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brew- 
ster). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Califorma  [Mr. 
KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Hansen  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen  ]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  47,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
I  No.  131  Leg.] 
YEAS — 29 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Eayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 


Hart  Pastore 

Hatfield  Pearson 

Jackson  Pell 

Javlts  Percy 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Prouty 

Mansfield  Proxmlre 

McGovern  Scott 

Morton  T^dlnps 
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So  the  designated  portion  of  Mr. 
Percy's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  arises 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  developments  that  have  oc- 
curred, I  am  about  to  propose  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
lan 1  and  the  distinguished  juiiior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on 
part  2  of  the  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
has  been  announced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  vote  has  been  announced  on 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment.  The 
question  now  comes  on  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  asking 
for  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on 
that  part. 

Is  there  objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  many  Senators  who  have  not 
heard  the  earlier  debate,  my  amendment 
is  based  upon  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  the 
Riot  Commission. 

It  is  the  solid  conclusion  of  these  two 
Piesidential  commissions — who  have  col- 
lected the  facts  and  statistics  back  them 
up — that  the  incidence  of  crime  in  this 
country  is  created  to  a  great  extent  as  a 
result  of  crimes  committed  by  boys  and 
young  men.  Further,  most  crimes  by 
whomever  they  are  committed  are  com- 
mitted in  the  cities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  if  the  Senate 
wishes  to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
crime,  it  must  deal  with  crime  in  the 
cities,  and  it  must  deal  with  crime  com- 
mitted by  young  people. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
furthermore,  in  its  report  that  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  racial  ghettos  are 
strikingly  different  from  those  that  most 
Americans  are  accustomed  to.  The  great 


problem  that  exists  with  relation  to  law 
and  order  in  our  cities  is  caused  by  the 
great  gap  existing  between  the  residents 
of  the  ghettos  and  the  law-enforcement 
officers  of  the  great  cities. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  several 
communities  in  the  country  expeiimen- 
tal  projects  have  been  carried  out — and 
with  great  success — in  which  young  i)eo- 
ple.  sometimes  returning  veterans  from 
Vietnam  who  are  residents  of  the  ghetto 
communities,  have  been  hired  by  the  po- 
lice to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods they  know  .so  well.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  a  close  familiar  immediate 
link  of  the  residents  of  the  community 
to  the  police. 

These  young  men  are  distinguished  by 
some  emblem,  but  would  not  necessarily 
be  uniformed  police.  Many  of  them  would 
not  qualify  to  be  hired  as  police  officers 
of  their  particular  city  because  of  their 
lack  of  educational  background  or  by 
reason  of  a  minor  police  record.  However, 
these  yourm  men  know  the  youth  of  their 
community.  They  know  .sometiiing  about 
law  enforcement  through  training  in  the 
Army  or  by  their  local  police  force.  They 
have  a  way  of  communicating  that  the 
police  do  not  presently  have  in  our  ma- 
jor cities. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  colloquy  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
an  unfortunate  experience  liad  occurred 
in  Los  Angeles 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl  joined  with  me  a  year  ago 
in  discus.sing  the  Community  Alert  Pa- 
trol, a  group  of  the  .sort  we  are  discussing 
here  today,  that  was  to  be  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  There  was  evidence  to  show 
that  this  group  was  to  do  surveillance 
work  and  to  report  police  brutality  and 
that  it  was  to  work  as  a  separate  entity 
and  not  necessarily  arm  in  arm  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  experience. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Alert  Pa- 
trol?" i5Ublished  in  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald-Examiner on  Tliursday.  June  8.  1967. 
and  a  news  release  of  mine  under  date  o: 
June  3,  1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From ,  the    Los    Angeles    Herald    Examiner 

June  8.  1967) 

Alert  Patrol? 

In   the  face  of  determined  opposition  by 

California's   two   senators   and   many   other 

Los  Angeles  community  leaders,  it  appeared 

today    that    the    controversial    Community 

Alert  Patrol  plan  may  be  defeated. 

This  was  to  have  been  financed  with  n 
S238.429  Federal  grant  Most  of  this  sum 
would  have  been  .spent  to  support  a  private 
patrol  by  citizens  whose  principal  duties 
would  have  been  to  spy  on  police  and  bring 
to  light  instances  of  alleged  'police  brutal- 
ity." 

But  yesterday  John  Gardner,  secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  admitted 
that: 

■It  is  out  of  the  question  for  this  depart- 
ment to  support  a  project  of  this  nature  that 
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Ln->erv<^nes  In  the  relationship  between  the 
police  and  the  local  oommunity ." 

Proponents  of  the  Community  Alert  Patroi 
had  declared  they  planned  to  use  the  organi- 
zation as  a  ■buffer"  between  the  police  de- 
partment and  citizens  of  the  community. 

There  was  another  announced  purpose  of 
the  Community  Alert  Patrol  In  addition  to  its 
spying  on  police.  The  fund  also,  it  wac  as- 
serted by  its  sponsors,  would  have  provided 
money  to  rent,  equip  and  maintain  a  garage 
at  which  CAP  members  could  repair  their  own 
and  neighborhood  automobiles 

At  the  same  time  it  was  disclosed  that  al- 
though the  $238,429  had  been  allocated  for 
CAP.  the  actual  assignment  of  the  funds 
would  be  held  up  pending  further  study. 

This  action  followed  shortly  after  Sen. 
George  "Murphy  announced  he  was  demand- 
ing an  investigation. 

Senator  Mtirphy  requested  that  funds  be 
held  up  luitU  Gardner  could  appear  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  to  give  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  huge  Federal  grant. 

Joining  Senator  Murphy  was  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel,  Mayor  Yorty.  Police  Chief 
Tom  Reddm  and  members  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Republican  Committee. 

Said  Sen.  Murphy; 

"I  particularly  want  to  know  why  this  Fed- 
eral grant  was  awarded  without  formal  noti- 
fication to'  the  Lo6  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment or  to  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  am  a  Arm  believer  In  the  theory  that  lo- 
cally elected  officials  are  the  proper  parties  for 
controlling  crime,  and  I  also  firmly  believe 
that  the  police  departments  of  this  countr>- 
should  be  protected  from  harassment." 

This  vigilant  action  by  out, senators  and 
local  officials  is  to  be  commended.  The  fund 
is  too  big  a  handout  to  be  taken  for  granted 
and  the  principle  behind  it  is  too  important 
to  go  unchallenged. 

News  Release  Prom  the  Office  of  Senator 
George  Mutwhy.  June  3,  1967 

W.NSHiNCTON. — Senator  George  Murphy. 
R-Callf.,  today  called  for  an  Investigation  of 
a  $238,429  Federal  grant  to  the  Community 
Alert  Patrol  In  South  Los  Angeles  and  asked 
that  funds  be  withheld  until  that  time. 

Murphy,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty, said  he  will  ask  to  have  John  Gardner. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  further 
explain  the  grant  He  .said  funds  should  be 
held  up  until  Gardner  clarifies  the  purpose 
of   the  program.^,,,-' 

Gardners  d^rfartment.  together  with  the 
U  S.  Office  o^'Economic  Opportunity,  recently 
awarded  '.h^  Federal  grant  to  the  CAP  for  an 
experimental  year-long  program  in  police- 
community  relations. 

In  Its  application,  the  CAP  said  It  would 
serve  as  a  'buffer"  between  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  and  residents  of  "high- 
crime"  areas  in  Watts  and  other  districts  of 
South  Los  Angeles.  The  Federal  money  would 
be  used  to  finance  a  15-member  civilian 
patrol  which  would  cruise  the  streets  in 
their  own  automobiles. 

Although  the  Federal  grant  was  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  patrol  would  report 
both  criminal  acts  and  evidences  of  "police 
brutality,"  Ronald  (Brother  Crook)  Wllkins, 
CAP  commander,  was  quoted  in  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  as  saying  that  patrol  members 
will  report  police  brutality  but  will  not  re- 
port  civilian   crimes. 

"I  am  concerned  over  this  statement," 
Senator  Murphy  said.  "I  want  to  know  more 
about  this  Federal  grant,  and  I  particularly 
want  to  know  why  It  was  awarded  without 
formal  notification  to  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  or  to  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los 
Angeles." 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  that 
locally  elected  officials  are  the  proper  par- 
ties for  controlling  crime,  and  I  also  firmly 


believe  that  the  police  departments  of  this 
country  should  be  protected  from  harass- 
ment. If  there  is  any  tinge  of  police  harass- 
ment In  establishment  of  tne  Community 
Alert  Patrol  I  want  to  know  about  it  and 
take  steps  to  remedy  It." 

In  Its  application  to  HEW  for  a  grant  un- 
der the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961,  the  Community 
Alert  Patrol  proposed  to  ( 1)  pay  CAP  mem- 
bers, some  with  criminal  records,  to  patrol 
high-crime  areas  in  their  own  cars  and  (2) 
to  rent,  equip  and  maintain  a  garage  at 
which  CAP  members  would  repair  their  own 
and  neighborhood  automobiles. 

The  application  said  the  CAP  would  "pro- 
vide an  observant  presence  on  the  streets 
which  would  function  as  a  protective  buffer 
between  the  Negro  community  and  the  police 
so  as  to  prevent  disorder  arising  from  un- 
lawful acts  by  either  police  or  citizens." 

Senator  Murphy  noted  that  Police  Chief 
Thom;is  Reddin  of  Los  Angeles  has  said  that 
he  was  unhappy  over  the  Idea  of  "nonpoUce- 
men  policing  the  police."  "In  addition  to  the 
clarification  of  the  statement  that  the  CAP 
would  observe  police  but  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent crime.  I  want  to  get  more  details  on  the 
cost  of  this  program.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  expensive  when  only  15  or  20  persons 
are  Involved,"  Senator  Murphy  said. 

Senator  Murphy  made  his  request  for  an 
investigation  hy  the  Senate  Subcommittee  in 
a  telegram  to  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  D-Pa., 
chairman   of   the   Subcommittee. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  certain  that  this  ac- 
tivity be  done  with,  and  only  with,  the 
concurrence  of  the  local  authorities  and 
the  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  concur, 

Mr.  PERCY,  That  is  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  amendment, 

Mr,  MURPHY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  accept  a  language  change  on 
page  2.  line  3.  following  the  word  "sec- 
tion," to  strike  the  period  and  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following  language : 

Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a  grant 
be  made  under  this  subcategory  without 
the  approval  of  the  local  government  or  local 
law  enforcement  agency, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
such  a  modification. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  would  assure  us 
that  the  unfortunate  experience  which 
occurred  in  Los  Angeles  would  not  hap- 
pen again  in  other  cities.  In  other  words, 
it  would  require  that  funding  under  the 
Percy  amendment  would  be  dependent 
on  the  approval  of  the  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  that  the  experi- 
ence in  Atlanta  and  in  Miami  would  bear 
out  the  wisdom  .of  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  modification  be  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  modi- 
fication, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3  of  the  amendment,  strike 
the  period  and  the  quotation  marks  and  in- 
sert the  following:  ";  Provided,  That  In  no 
case  shall  a  grant  be  made  under  this  sub- 
category without  the  approval  of  the  local 
government  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  modi- 
fication? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  act^d  wi.^^ely  in  rejecting 
the  part  of  the  amendment  that  has  al- 
ready been  voted  upon,  because  it  would 
have  given  90-percent  grants  for  thi.s 
purpose,  whereas  no  other  part  of  the 
program  would  have  received  such 
grants  from  the  Federal  Treasury'.  The 
highest  erant  in  the  bill  is  75  percent, 
and  that  is  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  riots  to  organized  crime. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  goini;  to  keep  ex- 
panding the  bill,  we  will  put  so  many 
words  in  it  that  we  will  not  know  what 
is  and  what  is  not  authorized, 

I  call  attention  to  section  301  of  this 
title: 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  carry  out  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement. 

«  •  *  *  * 

(b)  Under  this  part  grants  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  an  application  which  is  ap- 
proved under  section  303  for — 

•  *  •  •  » 

(3)  Public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  respect  for  law 
and  order,  including  education  programs  in 
schools  and  programs  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Now.  that  is  pretty  broad  language.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  laimching 
a  new  program,  a  new  experiment  such 
as  this,  that  language  is  broad  enough. 
If  you  are  going  to  try  to  name  every- 
thing, to  employ  people  who  have  no 
qualifications — and  it  is  admitted  that 
none  of  them  are  tramed  or  maybe  not 
even  trainable — wno  is  going  to  train 
these  !>eople  who  will  be  employed,  who 
are  not  suitable  to  be  ix)licemen.  who 
cannot  qualify^^  Tliey  would  have  to  be 
trained  to  go  into  schools  and  into  the 
commimity  to  perform  some  kind  of 
function.  We  already  have  the  authority 
in  the  bill  to  educate  and  to  do  those 
things  that  are  necessaiy  to  prevent  law- 
lessness. 

Every  time  we  add  .somethmg  to  the 
bill,  we  are  making  an  obligation  to  ap- 
propriate more  money.  We  are  starting  a 
new  program.  This  is  a  new  experiment. 
In  my  opinion,  we  .should  hold  this  ex- 
periment down  until  we  can  get  it  started 
in  the  vital  areas,  .so  we  can  see  how  it  is 
operating  and  can  gain  some  knowledge 
and  experience  with  it:  and  then  if  we 
need  to  expand  it.  we  can  do  .so. 

You  cannot  cover  everythins  in  one 
bill  without  breaking  it  down.  Only  S400 
million  is  authorized  for  all  purposes,  for 
the  next  2  years.  Compared  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  that  is  just  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  We  have  just  enough  money 
authorized  to  set  some  experience  in 
these  Mtal  areas.  If  we  keep  adding  all 
these  things  to  the  bill,  the  money  will 
be  spread  so  thin  that  we  will  not  get 
good  results  from  any  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  readv  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  riro  tem- 
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pore.  Does  the  Senator  yield  back  the  re- 

mamder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield.  I  might  have 
to  ask  for  another  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
one  comment  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
has  been  in  effect  now  for  3  years.  This 
form  of  assistance  is  not  new.  My 
amendment  will  simply  fill  a  need,  sup- 
ported by  two  Presidential  commissions, 
in  recommending  a  new  approach  to 
solve  a  problem  that  we  simply  have  not 
been  very  effective  in  solving  to  date. 

I  thanic  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  modified. 

'The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
'  No.  749  > ,  as  modified,  reads  as  follows:  ' 

On  page  21.  between  lines  19  and  20.  in-sert 
the  following  new  .subcategory; 

•(7)  Tlie  recruiting,  organization,  training 
and  education  of  community  service  officers 
to  serve  with  and  assist  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  through  such  activities  as  re- 
cruiting; Improvement  of  jjollce-communlty 
relations  and  grievance  resolution  mecha- 
nisms: community  patrol  activities;  encour- 
agement of  neighborhood  participation  In 
crime  prevention  and  public  safety  efforts; 
;tnd  other  activities  designed  to  Improve  po- 
lice capabilities,  public  .safety  and  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section:  Provided.  That  in  no 
case  shall  a  grant  be  made  under  this  sub- 
category without  the  approval  of  the  local 
government  err  local  law  enforcement  agency. 

On  page  43.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following  new  definition: 

"  f L)  Community  service  officer'  means  any 
citizen  with  the  capacity,  motivation,  integ- 
rity, and  stability  to  assist  in  or  perform 
police  work  btit  who  mav  not  meet  ordinary 
.standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  police 
officer  selected  from  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  police  department  of  which  he  is  to 
be  a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  qualifica- 
tions promulgated  in  regulations  pursuant 
to  section  501  as  the  administration  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  section  301(b)  i7i  and  this  Act." 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Vircmia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  fMr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  FMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche\  the  Senator  from  Washinston 

Mr.  Magntson'.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota !Mr.  McCarthy',  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  fMr.  McGeeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  ^Mr.  McIn- 
TYREl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
MoNDALEl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  MoNRONEYi.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  Mr.  MorseL  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut    1  Mr.  Ribicoff].   and 


the  Senator  from  Florida  1  Mr.  Smathers] 
arc  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  J  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr,  Ribicoff]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Hollings  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  CaseI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Kuchel  1  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr.  Hansen!  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kt^cHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  !Mr.  Hansen]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

I  No.  132  Leg] 
YEAS— 40 


part  of  the  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tXPLANATION    BY    SENATOR    RANDOLPH 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  subsequently  .said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  I  was  unable 
to  answer  the  three  rollcalls  un  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  reason 
for  my  absence  was  that  I  was  in  my 
home  community  of  Elkins  to  vote  in  tlie 
West  Virginia  primary  election. 

Mr.  ScoTT  was  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Scnat^r  >icld  to  i -.e  briefly? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

ORDER    IN    THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chamber  be  cleared  except  for 
those  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be 
here  and  that  those  persons  who  arc 
here  be  .seated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  made  a  point  of 
order  that  is  very  appropriate.  The 
Chamber  will  be  cleared  of  all  persons 
who  do  not  have  official  business  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  The  conversations  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  will  cease.  All  those  i>eople 
who  are  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  who 
do  not  have  official  business  will  leave 
the  Chamber.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
Chair.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Chair  that 
the  Chamber  be  cleared. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiiator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

MUler 

Yarborouph 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Fone 

Murphy 

Griffin 

Muskie 

NAYS— 38 

AUott 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Bussell 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bible 

GrueninK 

Sparkman 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Stennis 

Bvrd.  Va. 

HUl 

Talmadpe 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Carmon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams,  N  J. 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Williams.  Del 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Younc,  N  Dak 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-22 

Case 

Kuchel 

Montoya 

Pulbrlght 

Lausche 

Morse 

Gore 

Maenuson 

Moss 

Hansen 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Harris 

McGee 

RiblcofI 

Hollings 

Mclntyre 

Smathers 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Kennedy.  NY.    Monroney 

So  the  recond  part  of  the  amendment 
'No.  749 »  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr,  Percy],  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  second 


\aSIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS  OF  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  to  the  Senate  five 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  Venezuela  who  are  visiting  the  Capi- 
tol today.  Two  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  three  are  Members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

It  is  always  an  honor  to  have  with  us 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
for  their  country  is  one  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  with  which  we  have  the 
best  relations.  Venezuela  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  it 
has  successfully  resisted  subversive  ef- 
forts directed  from  Cuba:  it  is  an  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  I  am 
most  happy  and  honored  to  present  to 
the  Senate  Dr.  Aristides  Fernandez,  of 
Anaco.  Member  of  the  Venezuelan  Sen- 
ate. Union  Republicana  Democratica 
Party:  Dr.  Gtodofredo  Gonzalez,  of  Cara- 
cas. Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. COPEI  Party,  a  former  Minister  of 
Development:  Dr.  Guillermo  Munoz.  of 
Caracas.  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties for  Movimiento  Electoral  del  Pue- 
blo Party,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 
Dr.  Enrique  Betancourt  G.  a  lawyer  from 
Caracas,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Union  Republicana  Demo- 
cratica   Party,    former   Speaker   of   the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies:  and  Dr.  Pedro  Bat- 
tisttni  C,  of  Caracas.  Member  of  the  Sen- 
at.e  of  Venezuela,  Accion  Democratica 
Party,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Bohvar. 

The  di.stmgui.shed  visitors  rose  In 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.! 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
•ananimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  list  of  participants  in  the 
1968  seminar  for  Venezuelan  opinion 
leaders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  op  P.^rticip.^nts  in    1968  Seminar  for 
Venezuelan  Opinion  Leaders 

Dr.  Oswald  Visla  Bermudez.  Lawyer,  univer- 
sity professor.  Maracalbo. 

3r  Euro  Puenmayor.  Feature  editor  of  "El 
Naclonal,"  Caracas. 

Sr  Romulo  Martinez.  Editor  of  "El  Re- 
gional." Valencia. 

3r.  Luis  Garcia.  Promotion  manager.  Ca- 
prlles  newspapers.  Caracas. 

Sr.  Luis  Alfredo  Chavez.  Managing  director. 
"El  UniYprsal,  '  Caracas. 

Dr.  Manuel  Delgado  Ocando.  Rector.  Uni- 
versity of  ZuUa.  Maracalbo. 

Dr  Juan  Galeazzl.  Former  Governor.  State 
of  Tachira.  San  Cristobal. 

Dr.  Arlstldes  Fernandez. '  Member  of  Vene- 
zuelan Senate  for  Union  Republlcana  Dem- 
ocratica Party.  Anaco. 

Dr.  Godofredo  Gonzalez.'  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  COPEI  Party,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Development.  Caracas. 

Sr.  Joffre  Paul  Jatem.  Businessman,  Punto 
Fljo. 

Dr  GuiUermo  Muiioz.'  Member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  for  Movlmlento  Electoral  del 
Pueblo  Party,  chairman.  Finance  Committee 
of  Chamber.  Caracas. 

Dr  Enrique  Betancourt  G..»  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  URD  Party,  former 
Speaker  of  Chamber,  lawyer.  Caracas. 

Dr  Jose  Luis  Bonnemalson.  Rector,  Unl- 
versltv  of  Carabobo.  Valencia. 

Dr.  Efrain  Schacht  Arlstlguieta,  Lawyer, 
former  Director  General  of  Foreign  Ministry, 
university  professor.  Prente  Naclonal  Dem- 
ocratlco  Par-y. 

Dr.  Pedro  Battlstinl  C'  Member  of  Senate 
for  Accion  Democratica  Party,  former  Gover- 
nor. State  of  Bolivar.  Caracas. 

Sr.  Vicente  Cupello.  Travel  Coordinator, 
North  American  Association.  Caracas. 

Sr  Marco  Aurello  Rodriguez,  Travel  Co- 
ordinator. NAA.  Caracas. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  2 
minutes  in  order  that  Senators  may 
greet  our  distinguished  visitors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  rece^is  imtil  2:21  p.m. 

During  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
guests  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  officer  iMr.  Byro  of  Vir- 
ginia). 

TRIBUTE  TO  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
RECIPIENT  JAMES  ELLIOTT  WIL- 
LIAMS 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I  rise 

in  tribute  to  a  fellow  South  Carolinian 


Members  of  Congress  of  Venezuela. 


who  has  just  been  awarded  our  Nation's 
highest  and  most  esteemed  militaiT  dec- 
oration— the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  wimier  of  this  most  coveted 
award,  who  is  visiting  the  Senate  today, 
is  James  Elliott  Williams,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Darlington,  S.C,  where  he  makes 
his  home  after  spending  20  years  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  James  Elliott 
Williams  is  one  of  the  most  highly  deco- 
rated men  in  the  military  service  For 
action  during  the  Korean  war  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam  he  has  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Navy  Cross,  the 
Silver  Star.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal,  two  Bronze  Star  Medals.  Navy 
Commendation  Medal,  and  two  Purple 
Hearts.  In  addition,  he  had  earned  seven 
campaign  ribbons  and  the  Vietnamese 
Gallantry  Cross. 

Most  of  Mr.  Williams'  medals  for  gal- 
lantry were  awarded  for  his  service  as 
commander  of  a  river  patrol  boat  in 
Vietnam  from  April  1966  to  March  1967. 
The  river  patrol  boat — PBR — has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  is  used  primarily  in  patrol 
of  the  immense  system  of  watersvays  that 
crisscross  through  the  Vietnam  jungles. 

Having  achieved  the  rank  of  boatswain 
mate  first  class.  James  Williams  was.  on 
his  arrival  in  Vietnam,  assigned  as  boat 
captain  and  patrol  officer  of  a  liver  patrol 
boat  on  the  Mekong  River.  In  addition,  as 
a  senior  petty  officer  of  the  river  com- 
mai'fl*,  Williams  also  was  in  overall  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  four  patrol  boats  dur- 
ing the  11  months  that  he  was  on  combat 
duty  in  the  delta  of  South  Vietnam.  Many 
times  he  took  his  boats  into  a  hail  of  fire 
from  the  enemy,  and  successftUly  de- 
stroyed numerous  sampans  and  junks. 
On  one  occasion  he  capttired  a  number  of 
secret  Vietcong  documents  which  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
friendly  forces. 

On  another  occasion  he  rescued  sur- 
vivors from  a  sunken  dredge,  personally 
swimming  inside  the  sinking  hull  and 
bringing  one  woimded  man  to  safety. 
The  incident  for  which  the  President 
awarded  him  the  Medal  of  Honor,  oc- 
curred on  October  31,  1966.  At  that 
time  Petty  Officer  Williams  was  on 
patrol  with  his  own  boat  and  one  other 
patrol  boat  when  they  encountered  an 
enemy  concentration  of  sampans  and 
troops  concealed  in  the  foliage  along  the 
shore. 

In  utter  disregard  for  his  own  safety 
he  often  exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire  in 
order  to  direct  the  fire  of  his  own  craft 
and  to  inspire  his  men.  Although  opposed 
by  an  overwhelming  concentration  of  en- 
emy boats  and  out-gunned  by  hea\T  au- 
tomatic weapons,  Williams  displayed 
great  initiative  and  promptly  led  his  pa- 
trol boat  into  action. 

During  the  3-hour  fight,  the  two  boats 
imder  Williams'  command  accounted  for 
the  destruction  or  loss  of  65  enemy  boats 
and  inflicted  numerous  casualties  on  the 
Vietcong. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  detennined 
leader  that  he  ordered  the  patrol  boats' 
searchlights  turned  on  to  better  illumi- 
nate the  area  and  to  press  on  his  attack. 
He  did  this  even  though  the  search  lights 
made  his  own  craft  better  targets  for  the 
enemy  and  his  own  supply  of  ammimitlon 
was  getting  perilously  low. 


Having  completed  20  years'  service  at 
the  age  of  37,  Boatswain  Mate  Williams 
retired  from  the  Navy  in  April  of  1967. 
He,  his  wife  and  their  five  children  chose 
Darlington,  S.C.  for  their  home.  At  pres- 
ent he  IS  employed  as  a  security  officer 
and  is  seeking  election  this  year  as  the 
Darhngton  County  .sheriff  on  the  Repub- 
iican  ticket.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mis 
Roy  Franklin  Williams,  also  of  Darling- 
ton, are  indeed  proud  of  their  son.  Tliey 
are  not  alone.  All  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Navy,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  countiy 
are  proud  of  James  Williams  and  the 
other  brave  men  like  him  who  have  given 
so  much  lor  their  country. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  today  to  .see 
Mr.  Williams  for  the  second  time.  Last 
month  I  attended  the  ceremony  in  Flor- 
ence. S.C,  where  Adin.  J.  S.  Dorsey,  com- 
mandant of  the  6th  Naval  District,  pre- 
,sented  Mr.  Williams  with  the  Navy  Cro.-^s 
for  another  river  action  in  which  he  de- 
stroyed a  force  of  nine  enemy  craft,  kill- 
ing 16  Vietcong  and  wounding  20.  Ad- 
miral Dorsey  remarked  at  the  time  that 
it  was  significant  that  during  these  11 
months  of  combat,  m  which  William.^ 
conducted  numerous  patrols  and  fought 
many  engagements,  he  only  lost  one  ^1 
his  men  during  the  entire  period.  Thi.s 
speaks  well  of  his  leadership  and  l.:> 
courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  tlie 
honor  of  reciting  the  accomplishments 
of  this  brave  man.  and  I  am  also  proud  to 
call  him  my  friend.  In  conclusion,  I  a.s.k. 
unanimous  consent  that  a  biographical 
data  sheet  on  Mr.  Williams  and  the  com- 
plete citation  for  his  Medal  of  Honor  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   data 
sheet  and  citation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
James  Elliott  Williams,  U.S.  Navy 
( Biographical  data ) 

Date  of  Birth.:  13  June  1930. 

Place  of  Birth:  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Next  of  Kin:  Wife:  Mrs.  Elaine  W.  Williams. 
Box  425A.  Route  5.  Darlington.  South  Caro- 
lina; Children;  Deborah  Kay  Williams 
I  daughter  I,  James  Elliott  Williams.  Jr.  (soni , 
Stephen  Michael  Williams  ison) ,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Williams  (son).  Gail  Marie  Williams 
(daughter),  (address  same  as  above);  Par- 
ents: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Franklin  Williams, 
R.F  D.  =5.  Darlington,  South  Carolina  29532. 
29532, 

Religion:  Protestant. 

Date  of  Enlistment:  August  8,  1947.  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Promotions:  8  August  1947 — .'Vpprentice 
Seaman;  6  November  1947 — Seaman  Secona 
Class;  16  March  1949— Seaman;  1  January 
1955^Boatswain's  Mate  Third  Class;  16 
November  1960 — Boatswain's  Mate  Second 
Class;  16  November  1963 — Boatswain's  Male 
First  Class. 

Hostile  op-position:  Morale  high.  Preparing 
lull  scale  troop  movement.  Approximately  *'0 
sampans  and  11  junks  carrying  insurgent 
troops  were  detected.  Many  enemy  emplace- 
ments positioned  in  area.  28  sampans  sunk, 
25  sampans  damaged,  3  sampans  and  3  junks 
I  aptured,  2  killed  in  action. 

Defenders'  situation:  Two  Swift  Boat.^ 
(PBRs)  with  Petty  Officer  Williams  as  boi'. 
captain  :ind  patrol  officer  spotted  two  enemy 
-ampans  and  after  killing  the  occupants  of 
one  began  to  pursue  the  other. 

Narrative  description  of  gallant  conduct 
i  Please  .^ee  attached  press  release.) 

Decorations  and  Medals:  Navy  Cross,  Sllver 
Star  Medal,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Mect:i:, 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  Dlstingui.sn- 
mg  Device,  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  second  Bronze 
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Star    Medal    with    Combat    Distinguishing 
Device      Navy    Commendation    Medal    with 
Combat  Distinguishing  Device;  Purple  Heart; 
Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  second  Purple  Heart; 
Good  Conduct  Medal  with  four  bronze  stars 
in  lieu  of  subsequent  awards;   National  De- 
fense Service  Medal  with  bronze  star;  Korean 
Service  Medal;    Armed   Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal     Vietnam  Service  Medal;    Vietnamese 
Gallantry  Cross  with  bronze  star;  United  Na- 
tions Service  Medal;  Korean  Presidential  Unit 
Citation:    Republic    of    Vietnam    Campaign 
Medal. 

Citation 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
n  .me  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Boat- 
swain's Mate  First  Class  James  E.  Williams. 
United  States  Navy  for  service  as  set  forth  In 
the  following  Citation; 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
■It   the   risk   of    his   life    above   and   beyond 
"the  call  of  dutv  as  a  member  of  River  Section 
,=)31  during  combat  operations  on  the  Mekong 
River   in   the   Republic   of   Vietnam.   On   31 
October    1966,    Petty    Officer    WiUiams    was 
-serving  as  Boat   Captain   and   Patrol   Officer 
.board    River    Patrol    Boat    (PBR)     105    ac- 
companied by  another  patrol  boat  when  the 
patrol  was  sudenlv  taken  under  Are  by  two 
enemy  sampans.  Petty  Officer  Williams  im- 
medlatelv  ordered  the  Are  returned,  killing 
the  crew  of  one  enemy  boat  and  causing  the 
other  sampan  to  take  refuge  In  a  nearby  river 
inlet.  Pursuing  the  fleeing  sampan,  the  U.S. 
patrol  encountered  a  heavy  volume  of  small 
;trms  Are  from  enemy  forces,  at  close  range, 
occupying  well-concealed  positions  along  the 
river  bank.   Maneuvering   through   this   fire, 
'he  patrol  confronted  a  numerically  superior 
enemy  force  aboard   two  enemy  junks   and 
otaht"  sampans   augmented   by   heavy   nuto- 
inatlc  weapons  fire  from  ashore.  In  the  sav- 
age battle  that  ensued.  Petty  Officer  Williams, 
with  titter  disreeard  for  his  own  safety,  ex- 
i)osed  himself  to  the  withering  hail  of  enemy 
fire   to   direct   counter-fire   and   inspire   the 
actions  of  his  patrol.  Recognizing  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  enemy  force.  Petty 
Officer  WiUiams  deployed  his  patrol  to  await 
the  arrival  of  armed  helicopters.  In  the  course 
of    this    movement    he    discovered   an    even 
larger    concentration    of    enemy    boats.    Not 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of   the  armed  hell- 
copters,    he    displayed    great    initiative    and 
boldly   led   the   patrol   through   the   intense 
enemy  fire  and  damaged  or  destroyed  fifty 
enemy    sampans    and     seven     junks.     This 
phase   of   the    action    completed,    and    with 
the  arrival  of  the  armed  helicopters.  Petty 
Officer  Williams  directed  the  attack  on  the 
remaining  enemv  force.  Now  virtually  dark, 
and    although    Petty    Officer    Williams    was 
aware    that   his   boats   would    become    even 
better  targets,  he  ordered  the  patrol  boats' 
search  lights  turned  on  to  better  illuminate 
the   area   and   moved    the   patrol   perilously 
close  to  shore  to  press  the  attack.  Despite  a 
waning    supplv    of    ammunition    the    patrol 
successfully  engaged  the  enemy  ashore  and 
completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy  force.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Petty  Officer  Williams,  who 
demonstrated  unusual  professional  skill  and 
indomitable   courage    throughout    the   three 
hour   battle,   the   patrol    accounted   for   the 
destruction  or  loss  of  sixty-five  enemy  boats 
and    infUcted    numerous    casualties    on    the 
enemy  personnel.  His  extraordinary  heroism 
and   exemplary    fighting   spirit   In   the   face 
of    grave    risks    inspired    the    efforts    of    his 
men  to  defeat  a  larger  enemy  force,  and  are 
in  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 


ness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. „,  ^. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  natiu-e 
of  a  substitute  for  title  IV  of  Senate  bill 
917  and  ask  that  it  be  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  withdraw  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I   withdraw  the  last 
part  of  my  request. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  708  and  offer  it  as 
a  "substitute  for  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois!  He  withdrew  his  request  to  make 
it  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  original  request  to  make  it  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  title  IV  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute,  offered  by   Mr.   Dirksen.   is  as 

On  page  80.  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  jjage  107  and  insert  la 
lieu  thereof  the   following: 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917*  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 


"TITLE  IV.   FIREARMS   AMENDMENTS 

•  Sec.  901.  Tlie  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  (52  Stat.  1250;  15  U.S.C.  §  901) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■  'That  as  used  in  this  Act — 

•■■(1)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

-  '(2)  The  term  •interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  any  State 
or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal 
Zone  1 ,  or  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  possession  (not  in- 
cluding the  Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  taut  through  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  any  possession  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  term  "State"  shall  be 
held  to  include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■•■(3)  The  term  -firearm"  means  any 
weapon,  bv  whatsoever  name  known,  which 
will,  or  is  designed  to.  or  vs-hich  may  be  read- 
ily converted  to.  expel  a  projectile  or  pro- 
jectiles bv  the  action  of  an  explosive,  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon,  or  any 
firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer. 

"  •  ( 4)  The  term  "handgun"  means  any  pis- 
tol or  revolver  originally  designed  to  be  fired 
by  the  use  of  a  single  hand,  and  which  Is 
designed  to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed 
cartridge  ammunitions  or  any  other  firearm 
originally  designed  to  he  fired  by  the  use  of 
a  single  "hand  or  which  has  an  overall  length 
of  less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 


••'(5)  Tlie  term  "manufacturer"  means 
any  person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
importation  of  firearms  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  dlsUlbutlon;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"■(6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (a)  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms at  wholesale  or  retail;  (b)  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing  such 
firearms  or  of  manufacturing  or  fitting  spe- 
cial barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms  to 
firearms,  or  (c)  any  person  who  is  a  pawn- 
broker. The  term  "licenBed  dealer"  means 
any  dealer  who  la  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"•(7)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  imy 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  (a)  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year;  or  (b)  to  avoid 
giving  testimony  In  any  criminal  proceeding 
■•(8)  The  term  pawnbroker"  mean.s  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  as  security  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned  thereon. 

"■■(9)  Tlie  term  "Secretary"  or  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

■  •(  10)  The  term  "indictment"  Includes  an 
indictment  or  any  information  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  States, 
possessions,  or  the  DisUlct  of  Columbia  under 
which  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  imiy  be 
prosecuted. 

"'(11)  The  term  "crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year" 
shall  not  Include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  \lolatlonB.  un- 
lalr  trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  .Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate." 

"SEC.  tt02.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (d), 
le).  (g).  and  (h)  of  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  i.re  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "or  ammunition'  wherever  they 
appear. 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  "f  section  2  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"rerrltorles'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  .such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  "if )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  by  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
bv  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  re- 
ceive anv  firearm  which  has  been  shipped 
(ir  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
I'ommerce." 

"Id)  Subsection  (1)  of  .--ectii-in  2  of  .such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"and  the  possession  of  any  such  firearm  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  .such  firearm 
was  transported,  shipped,  or  received,  as  the 
case  m-ay  be.  by  the  possessor  in  violation  of 
this  Act  ■ 

•"lei  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

'•■(])  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or 
cause  to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or  con- 
tract carrier  for  transportation  or  shipment 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  per- 
rons other  than  licensed  dealers  ir  manu- 
facturers, anv  package  or  other  container  In 
which  there  is  any  handgun  as  defined  in  this 
Act  or  anv  firearm  as  defined  in  section  5848 
(])'of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
without  written  notice  to  the  carrier  that 
handguns  or  .such  firearms  are  being  trans- 
ported or  shipped. 

■•(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause 
to  be  delivered  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce anv  handgun  as  defined  In  this  Act. 
or  any  firearm  lis  deuaed  in  section  5848(1) 
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of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  any 
person  wlUi  knowledge  or  with  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  is  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

•  ■  (li  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  to  ship  any  firearm  as  de- 
fined In  section  5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  or  person 
exhibiting  a  license  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tion (CI  of  this  section. 

•'  Mm)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  to  ship  any  handgun  as 
defined  In  this  Act  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  or 
person  exhibiting  a  license  as  prescribed  in 
subsection  tci  of  this  section,  unless  the 
person  to  whom  such  handgun  is  to  be  so 
shlpf>ed  has  submitted  to  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  a  sworn  statement  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  to  the  effect  that  such  person 
1 1 1  is  eighteen  years  or  more  of  age;  ( 2 )  that 
he  is  not  a  person  prohibited  by  this  Act 
from  receiving  a  handgun  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  and  1 3 1  that  there  are 
no  provisions  of  law,  regulations,  or  ordi- 
nances applicable  to  the  locality  to  which 
the  handgun  will  be  shipped,  which  would  be 
violated  by  such  person's  receipt  or  posses- 
sion of  the  handgun  Such  sworn  statement 
shall  contain  the  true  name  and  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  to  which  the  handgun  will  be 
shipped.  It  shall  be  unlawful  unless  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  has.  prior  to  the 
shipment  of  such  handgun,  forwarded  by 
United  States  registered  mall  (return  receipt 
requested  I  to  the  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer named  in  the  sworn  statement,  the  de- 
scription I  including  ili  manufacturer 
thereof.  (2i  the  caliber.  (3i  the  model  and 
type  of  handgun  but  not  including  serial 
number  identification)  of  the  handgun  to  be 
shipped,  and  one  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment, and  has  received  a  return  receipt  evi- 
dencing delivery  of  the  registered  letter  ar 
such  registered  letter  has  been  returned  to 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  named  law  enforcement  officer 
to  accept  such  letter  as  evidenced  in  accord- 
ance with  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment regulations.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  cause  to  be  transmitted  to 
United  States  mall  or  to  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
such  a  sworn  statement  which  contains  any 
false  statement  as  to  any  material  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  handgun.' 

"Sec.  903  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■  'Sec.  3.  i  a )  Any  mantifacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive firearms  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  application  for  such  li- 
cense with  the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each  such 
applicant  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  such  license  as  follows: 

"•(1)  If  a  manufacturer  of  flreanns,  a 
fee  of  $50  per  annum; 

"(2)  If  a  dealer  (other  than  a  pawnbro- 
ker) In  firearms,  a  fee  of  $10  per  annum:  or 

"'(3»  I!  i  p.iwn'oroker,  a  fee  of  J50  per 
annum. 

"  "ibi  Up>on  filing  by  a  qualified  applicant 
of  a  proper  application  and  the  paym.ent  of 
the  prescribed  fee.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  for, 
which  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  entitle  the  licensee  to  transport,  ship, 
and  receive  firearms  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  during  the  period  stated  in  the 
licence.  Except  that,  no  license  shall  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  (1)  to  any  applicant 
who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  or 
(2)  to  any  applicant,  if  the  applicant  (In- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  partner- 


ship, or  association,  any  Individual  possess- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  the  power  to  direct 
or  cause  the  direction  of  the  management 
and  policies  of  the  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association)  Is  prohibited  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  from  transporting,  shipping, 
or  receiving  firearms  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"■(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  (d).  (e). 
and  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  Is  under  indictment  for  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  providing  that  such  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  gives  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  registered  or  certified  mall  of  his  In- 
dictment within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the 
indictment.  A  licensed  manufacturer  or  li- 
censed dealer  who  has  given  notice  of  his 
indictment  to  the  Secretary,  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  may  continue  operations  pur- 
suant to  his  existing  license  during  the  term 
of  such  indictment,  and  until  any  conviction 
pursuant  to  the  Indictment  becomes  final. 
whereupon  he  shall  be  fully  subject  to  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  operations  pur- 
suant to  such  license  shall  be  discontinued. 

"'(d)  Each  licensed  manvifacturer  and 
licensed  dealer  shall  maintain  such  perma- 
nent records  of  production,  importation, 
shipment,  and  other  dis!x>sal  of  firearms  as 
the  Secretary  may'by  regulation  prescribe.' 

"Sec.  904.  Sectiop  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■''Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation, shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation 
of  any  firearms  sold  or  shipped  to.  or  issued 
for  the  use  of  ( 1 )  the  United  States  or  any 
department.  Independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof;  i2)  any  State,  or  possession. 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  establishment,  agency,  or 
:iny  political  subdivision  thereof;  (3)  any 
duly  commissioned  officer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof:  (4)  to  any  bank,  public 
carrier,  express,  or  armored-truck  company 
organized  and  operating  In  good  faith  for  the 
transportation  of  money  and  valuables, 
which  is  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Sec- 
retary: (5)  to  any  research  laboratory  desig- 
nated as  svich  by  the  Secretary:  or  (6)  to  the 
transportation,  shipment,  or  receipt  of 
antique  or  unserviceable  firearms  i  other  than 
a  firearm'  as  defined  in  section  5848(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 1  possessed 
and  held  as  a  curio  or  museiun  piece. 

"  ibt  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  fire- 
arms to  institutions,  organizations,  or  per- 
sons to  whom  firearms  may  be  lawfully 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
delegate,  nor  to  prevent  the  receipt  or  trans- 
portation of  such  firearms  by  their  lawful 
possessors  while  they  are  engaged  in  military 
training  or  in  competitions.' 

"Sec.  905  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  or  ammunition.' 

•lb)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  IS  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'title  26"  where  they  first  appear  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'the  In- 
terna! Revenue  Code  of  1954'.  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  'section  2733  of  title  26'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'section 
5848  of  said  Code  ' 

"Sec  906.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  .'ict  shall  be 
construed  as  modifying  or  affecting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  manufacture,  exportation,  and 
importation  of  arnis,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war." 

"Sec.  907.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  dav 


of    the   second    month    beginning   after   the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    708 

Ml-.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
di.stiuguislied  Senator  ii'oni  Pennsylva- 
nia yield  lurthe:  to  me,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor '^ 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  708  and  propose  it  as 
a  .substitute  for  llie  ijending  business, 
which  Ls  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  .sub.stitute  for  the  amendment  just 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
f  I'om  Nebraska  proposes : 

TITLE   IV~FIREARMS   AMENDMENTS 
Part  A — Federal  Firearms  Act  Amendments 

Sec  901  The  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  is  amended  to  read: 

"That  as  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1»  The  term  person'  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  term  State-  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

"(3)  The  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  between  any  State 
and  any  place  outside  thereof:  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof:  or  within  any 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■■i4)  The  term  'firearm',  except  when  the 
context  otherwise  reqtnres.  means  any 
weapon,  manufactured  after  the  year  1898. 
by  whatsoever  name  iinown.  which  will. 
or  is  designed  to.  or  which  may  be  readily 
converted  to.  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles 
by  the  action  of  an  explosive  or  the  frame 
or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon. 

"(5)  The  term  'handgun'  means  any  pis- 
tol or  revolver  originally  designed  to  be  fired 
by  the  use  of  a  single  hand  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed  car- 
tridge ammunition,  or  any  other  firearm 
originally  designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use 
of  a  single  hand. 

"(6)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing or  importing  firearms  for  purposes  of 
sale  or  distribution.  The  term  'licensed  man- 
ufacturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(7 1  The  term  dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  firearms 
at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  repairing  such  firearms  or 
of  manufacturing  or  fitting  barrels,  stocks,  or 
trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'licensed 
dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  is  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  as  sectirity  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned   thereon. 

"(91  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee 

"(10)  The  term  indictment'  includes  an 
indictment  or  any  information  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  court  of  any 
State  under  which  a  crime  of  violence  may 
be  prosecuted. 

"(11,  The  term  'fugitive  from  justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  of 
violence  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any 
criminal  proceeding. 

"(12)  The  term  'published  ordinance' 
means  a  published  law  of  any  political  sub- 
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division  of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  which  is  con- 
tained on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  list  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  revised  annually,  and 
furnished  to  each  licensee  under  this  Act." 

SEC  902.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  maiiu- 
facttu-er  or  dealer,  except  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer  having  a  license  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  to  transport,  ship,  or 
receive  any  firearm  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  jjerson 
to  receive  any  firearm  transported  or  shlpjied 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (at  of  this  section,  know- 
ing or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
such  firearm  to  have  been  transported  or 
shipped  in  violation  of  said  subsection. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  or 
transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported, any  firearm  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  any  person  In  any  State  where 
the  receipt  or  possession  by  such  person  of 
.such  firearm  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
.statute  of  such  State  or  of  any  published 
ordinance  applicable  in  the  locality  In  which 
such  person  resides  unless  the  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  establishes  that 
he  was  unable  to  ascertain  with  reasonable 
effort  that  such  receipt  or  possession  would 
be  in  violation  of  such  State  law  or  such 
ordinance. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship,  transport,  or  catise  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  firearm  to  any  person  knowing  or  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  person 
LS  under  indictment  for  or  has  been  convicted 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  In  any 
court  of  any  State  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year. 
cr  Is  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

"(ei  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  luider  indictment  for  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  ship,  transport. 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
stale  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  for  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive  any  fire- 
arm which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  transported 
or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  stolen  firearm,  knowing,  or  having  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe,  such  firearm  to  have 
been  stolen. 

■(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
10  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  to  pledge  or  accept 
as  security  for  a  loan  any  firearm  moving 
in  or  which  is  a  part  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  which  while  so  moving  or 
constituting  such  part  has  been  stolen,  know- 
ing, or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
such  firearm  to  have  been  stolen. 

"(i)  It  shall  ije  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  In  in- 
Terstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
iroin  which  the  manufacturer'r,  serial  num- 
ber has  been  removed,  obliterated,  or  altered. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawfvil  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or 
cause  to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or 
contract  carrier  for  transportation  or  ship- 
ment in  Interstate  or  forelen  com.merce.  to 
persons  other  than  licensed  manufacturers 
or  licensed  dealers,  any  package  or  other 
container  in.  which  there  is  any  lianda  in 
without  written   notice  to  the  carrier  thut 


such  handgun  is  being  transported  or 
shipped. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause  to 
be  delivered.  In  interstate  or  lorelgn  com- 
merce any  handgun  to  any  person  with 
knowledge  or  with  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  any  firearm  to  any  person 
with  knowledge  or  with  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  person  is  under  eighteen 
years   of   age. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  llcen.sed  dealer  to  ship  any 
handgun  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  person  other  than  another  licensed 
manufacturer  or   licensed  dealer   unless: 

(1)  such  person  has  submitted  u:  svcli 
manufacturer  or  dealer  a  sworn  st  itemeni 
in  the  following  form:  Subject  to  penalties 
provided  lay  law.  I  swear  that  1  am  twenty- 
one  years  or  more  of  age:  that  I  am  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  from 
receiving  a  handgun  in  interstate  or  lorelgn 
commerce;  and  that  my  receipt  of  this  hand- 
gun will  not  be  in  violation  of  any  .statute 
of  the  State  and  published  ordinance  ap- 
plicable to  the  locality  in  which  I  reside 
Further,  the  true  title,  name,  and  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  to  which  the  handgun  will  be 

shipped  are 

Signature Date '. 

and  containing  blank  spaces  for  ihe  attach- 
ment of  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or  other 
information  required  pursuant  to  such  stat- 
ute or  published  ordinance. 

"  ( 2 )  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has,  prior 
to  the  shipment  of  such  handgun,  forwarded 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  (return  receipt 
requested)  to  (A)  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  named  In  the  sworn  statement, 
or  (B)  the  official  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  concerned  under  this  sub- 
section, a  description  of  the  handgun  to  be 
shipped  (Including  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber,  the  model,  and  type  of  such  hand- 
gun, but  not  Including  serial  number  Iden- 
tification), and  one  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment, and  has  received  a  return  receipt  evi- 
dencing delivery  of  such  letter,  or  such  let- 
ter has  been  returned  to  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  named 
law  enforcement  officer  or  designated  official 
to  accept  such  letter  In  accordance  with 
United  States  Post  Office  Dop.irtment  legula- 
tlons;  and 

"(3)  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  de- 
layed shipment  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven 
days  following  receipt  of  the  notification  of 
the  local  law  enforcement  officer's  or  aes- 
Ignated  official's  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
such  letter. 

A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  notification  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  designated  official  along  with 
evidence  of  receipt  or  rejection  of  that  noti- 
fication shall  he  retained  hy  the  licensee  as 
a  part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
under  section  3(d).  For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)(B),  the  Governor  of  any  State 
may  designate  any  official  in  his  State  to 
receive  such  notification  for  such  State  or 
any  part  thereof  in  lieu  of  the  notification 
required  by  paragraph  2(A)  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  name,  title,  and  busi- 
ness address  of  such  official  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  name,  title,  and  address  of  such  official. 
Upon  such  publication.  Mtlficatlon  to  the 
local  law  enforcement  officers  required  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A»  of  this  subsection  will  not 
be  required  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  such  publication  unless  the  re- 
quest is  withdrawn  by  the  Governor  of  such 
StntP  :ivd  such  withdrawal  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(m)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deliver  for  sale  any  handgun  to  any  person 
other  than  another  licensed   manufacturer 


or  licensed  dealer  who  Is  not  a  resident  of 
the  State  in  which  such  manufacturer's  or 
dealer's  place  of  business  la  located  and  In 
which  the  sale  or  delivery  for  sale  Is  made, 
unless  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has,  prior 
to  sale,  or  delivery  for  sale  of  the  handgun, 
complied  with  tlie  provisions  of  subsection 
(1)    of  this  section. 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  or  at- 
tempted acquisition  of  a  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to— 

"( 1 )  knowingly  make  any  false  or  fictitious 
statement,  written  or  oral;  or 

"(2»  knowingly  furnish  or  exhibit  any 
false,  fictitious,  or  misrepresented  identifica- 
tion with  the  intention  to  deceive  such  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  with  resjiect  to  any  fact 
material  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  a  firearm  by  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  vinder  the 
provisions  of   this  section. 

"(o)  It  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  person 
La  transport  or  receive  In  the  HlMe  where  lie 
resides  a  firearm  purchased  or  ot!lerwl^■e  ob- 
tained by  him  (nitslde^lhe  Suite  where  he 
resides  if  it  would  be  unlawful  lor  lilm  to 
purchase  or  {Kjssess  such  Iirearm  in  tlie  Stale 
(or  j>olitlcal  subdivision  thereof i  where  lie 
resides" 

Sec  903.  S?ction  3  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  IS  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  3.  lai  Any  manufacturer  or  de;iler 
desiring  a  license  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive firearms  in  interstate  or  loreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  application  lor  such 
license  with  the  Secretary,  in  si!c:i  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  .Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  E^ch  such  ap- 
plicant shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  such  license  as  follows: 

"(II  If  a  manufacturer  of  firearms,  a  tee 
of  -ioO  jjer  annum; 

"(2 1  If  a  dealer  (Other  than  a  pawnbroker) 
in  firearms,  a  lee  of  $10  p>er  annum,  except 
that  lor  the  first  renewal  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Federal  Fire.irms  Amend- 
ments of  1968  or  for  the  first  year  he  Is 
engaged  In  business  as  a  dealer  stich  dealer 
will  pay  a  fee  of  $25; 

'(3 1  If  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $50  per 
annum 

"(b)  Upon  filing  by  a  qualified  applicant 
of  a  proper  application  and  the  pavment  of 
the  prescribed  fee.  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  :or. 
whicli  shall,  subject  to  ihe  provisions  of  this 
Act,  entitle  the  licensee  to  transport,  ship, 
sell,  and  receive  firearms  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  during  the  period  stited  in 
the  license.  No  license  siiall  he  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  any  applicant  who  Is  under  21 
years  of  age; 

"(2 1  to  any  .'tpplicant,  if  the  applicant 
(including,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  a.ssoclation,  any  individual 
who.  directly  or  indirectly,  has  the  fx)wer  to 
direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the  manaee- 
ment  and  [XJlicies  of  the  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association)  is  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  from  transporting, 
shipping,  selllrg,  or  receiving  firearms  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 

"(3)  to  any  applicant  who  has  willfully 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  regulations  issued  thereunder;   or 

"(4)  to  any  applicant  who  has  wlllfullv 
failed  to  disclose  any  materia!  information 
required,  or  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
any  material  fact,  in  connection  with  his 
application. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  is  under  Indictment  for  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  fcr  ;i  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year:  Provided.  Tliat  such  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  gives  notice  lo  the  Sec- 
retary by  registered  or  certified  mall  of  his 
indictment  within  thirtv  davs  of  the  date  of 
the  indictment.  A  licensed  manufacturer  or 
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licensed  dealer  who  has  given  notice  of  his 
Indictment  to  the  Secretary,  as  provided  In 
this  subsection,  may  continue  operation 
pursuant  to  his  existing  license  during  the 
term  of  such  indictment,  and  until  any  con- 
viction pmrsuant  to  the  Indictment  becomes 
final,  whereupon  he  shall  be  fully  subject  to 
all  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  operations  pur- 
suant to  such  license  shall  be  discontinued, 
"(d)  Each  licensed  manufacturer  and  li- 
censed dealer  shall  maintain  such  records 
of  production,  importation,  notification, 
shipment,  sale,  and  other  disposal  of  firearms 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regtilation  prescribe." 
Sec.  904  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read : 

■Sec.  4.  I  a  I  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect — 

"ill  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, or  importation  of  any  firearms  sold  or 
shipped  to,  or  issued  for  the  use  of  lA)  the 
United  States  or  any  department.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  thereof;  (B) 
any  State  or  any  department.  Independent 
establishment,  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  (Ci  any  duly  commissioned 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof:  iDi  any 
bank,  common  or  contract  carrier,  express 
company,  or  armored-truck  company  orga- 
nized and  operating  in  good  faltli  for  the 
transportation  of  money  and  valuables, 
which  Is  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or  ( E )  any  research  laboratory  desig- 
nated as  such  by  the  Secretary:  or 

"(2)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  or 
receipt  of  antique  or  unserviceable  firearms 
possessed  and  held  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece 

"lb)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  firearms 
to  Institutions,  organizations,  or  persons  to 
whom  firearms  mav  be  lawfully  delivered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee, 
nor  to  prevent  the  receipt  or  trsmsportatlon 
of  such  firearms  by  their  lawful  possessors 
while  they  are  engaged  In  military  training 
or  In  competitions." 

Sec.  905  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  Is  amended  to  read ; 

"Sec.  5  la)  Any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  hereunder,  or  who 
makes  anv  statement  in  applying  for  the  li- 
cense or  exenptlon  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  know 
such  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine. 
"(b)  Any  firearm  involved  tn  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeitur".  and  all 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Reven-.e  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
disposition  of  firearms,  as  defined  In  section 
58481 1)  of  said  Code  shall,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec  906  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  cna  thereof  the 
followlns;  new  section : 

"Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provi- 
sion of — 

"(1)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cixie  of  1954) :  or 
■■(2i  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
-\ci  of  1954.  a3  amended  (section  1934  of  title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
munitions  control  >  ) ;  or 

"(3  I  section  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  i  relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms) " 

Sec  907  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part. 

Sec.  908.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Firearms  Amendments  of  1968." 


Part  B — National  Firearms  Act 

Amendments 
Sec.  911.  (a)  Paragraph  (li  of  section  5848 
of    the   Internal    Revenue   Code   of    1954    Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "or  a  machine 
gun,"  the  words  "or  a  destructive  device.". 

(bl  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "or  is  designed 
to  shoot,"  the  words  "or  which  can  readily 
be  restored  to  shoot,"  and  by  striking  out 
the  period  ;it  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
after  the  word  "trigger"  the  words  ",  and 
shall  include  (A)"  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon,  and  (Bi  any  combination 
of  parts  designed  and  intended  for  use  in 
converting  a  weapon,  other  than  a  machine 
gun,  into  a  machine  gtin". 

(C)  Section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7),  (8).  (9), 
(10),  and  (11),  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6), 
i7).  (8),  (9),  (10).  (11).  and  (12).  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  destructive  device"  means 
(A)  any  explosive  or  incendiary  (i)  bomb, 
(11)  grenade,  (111)  rocket  having  a  propellant 
charge  of  more  than  four  ounces,  ( Iv  i  mis- 
sile, (V)  mine,  or  (vl)  similar  device;  (B) 
any  type  of  weapon  by  whatever  name 
known  which  will,  or  which  may  be  readily 
converted  to,  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action 
of  an  explosive,  the  barrel  or  barrels  of  which 
have  a  bore  of  more  than  0.78  inches  in  diam- 
eter; or  (C)  any  combination  of  parts  de- 
signed and  Intended  for  use  in  convening  any 
device  Into  a  destructive  device.  The  term 
'destructive  device'  shall  not  include  (1)  any 
device  which  is  not  designed  or  redesigned  or 
used  or  intended  for  use  as  a  we:\pon.  (ill 
any  device,  although  originally  designed  as  a 
weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for  use  or  is 
used  as  a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throw- 
ing, safety,  or  similar  device,  (ill)  any  shot- 
gun or  rifle,  ( Iv )  any  firearm  designed  for 
use  with  black  powder,  regardless  of  when 
manufactured,  (vi  surplus  ordnance  sold. 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4684 
(2),  4685,  or  4686  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  (vi)  any  device  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  is  used  exclusively  by  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  (vll)  any  other  device  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon." 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  renum- 
bered) Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  words 
",  and  any  such  weapon  which  can  readily 
be  restored  to  firing  condition." 

(6)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  renum- 
bered )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  words 
",  and  any  such  weapon  which  can  readily 
be  restored  to  firing  condition." 

Sec.  912  Section  5803  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"SEC.  5803.    EXEMPTIONS. 

"The  tax  imposed  by  section  5801  shall  not 
■  apply  to  any  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  all  of  whose  business  as  an  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  is  conducted  with, 
or  on  behalf  of.  the  United  States  or  any 
department.  Independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  relieve  any  such  importer,  manvifac- 
turer.  or  dealer  from  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
conducting  of  such  business." 

Sec.  913.  (a)  Section  5814  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "duplicate"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "triplicate"; 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)    thereof  the 
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■and  the  age  of  such  applicant"; 


following: 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "a  copy"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b).  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  copy",  and  adding  before  the 
period  in  such  sentence  the  following:  "unci 
one  copy  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  wherein  he  resides". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5821  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by— 

(  1 )  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  uge 
of  such  applicant'^;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'At  the  same  time  th.it 
the  person  making  the  declaration  forwards 
the  declaration  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, he  shall  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  lo- 
cality wherein  he  resides." 

(c)  Section  5843  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "If  a 
firearm  ( possessed  by  a  person  other  than  an 
Importer  or  manufacturer)  does  not  benr 
the  identification  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  po.ssessor  thereof  shall  Identify  the 
firearm  with  such  number  and  other  Iden- 
tification marks  ,as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in  a  manner  ap- 
proved liiy  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

Sec.  914.  la)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  i.f 
1954  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  further  amended  by  addine 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■No  perso:i 
required  to  register  under  the  provisions  "t 
this  chapter  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected 
to  any  penalty  for  or  on  account  of  any 
matter  or  information  contained  in  anv 
declaration  or  other  statement  required  piir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  nor 
shall  such  Information  or  matter  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceedlne 
against  him  in  any  court:  Provided,  That  no 
person  shall  be  exempt  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  from  prosecution  for  any  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  915.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  n 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

■■sec.     5850.    APPLICABlLriY    OF    OTHER    LAWS 

■'Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provision  of — 

■  ( 1 )  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  as  amended 
(15  use.  901-909);  or 

"(2)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (section  1934  of 
title  22  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  munitions  control)  ) ;  or 

"(3)  section  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms) . 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  in  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954   is  amended  by  adding  at   the  end 
thereof: 
"Sec.  5850.  Applicability  of  other  lav/s." 

Sec.  916.  (a)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"SEC.     5856.    fNLAWFtTL    RECEIPT     IN    VIOLATION' 
OF    STATE  LAW. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  receive  in  the  State  where  he 
resides  a  firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  if  it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  or  possess  such  firearm  in  the  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof)  where  he 
resides. 

■'SEC.   5857.  UNL.lwrtrL  SALE  TO  A  PERSON  UNDER 
21     YEARS    OF    AGE 

•It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Importer, 
manufacttuer,  or  dealer,  subject  to  the  spe- 
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cial  tax  imposed  under  section  5801  to  sell 
any  firearm  to  any  person  with  knowledge 
or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  is  under  21  years  of  age." 

lb)   The  table  of   sections   In  subchapter 
C   of   chapter   53   of   the   Internal    Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof: 
•Sec    5856.  Unlawful  receipt  in  violation  of 

State  law. 

■Sec.  5857.  Unlawful  sale  to  a  person  under 

21  years  of  age." 

Sec.  917.  Section  5861  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••sec.    5861.    PENALTIES 

•.'Vny  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  .ind  shall  be- 
come eligible  for  parole  us  the  Board  of 
Parole  shall  determine. •'. 

Sec.  918.  (a)  The  proviso  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  5801  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  •■under  section  5848 
i5)^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
■  under  .section  5846(6)". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5811  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
!954  is  amended  by  striking  out   the  words 

under  section  5848(5) '•  and  inserting  in 
:.eu  thereof  the  words  ••under  section  5848 
i6)". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5685  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
.is  follows: 

••)d)  Definition  of  Machine  Gttn. — As 
\ised  in  this  section  the  term  'machine  gun' 
!uis  the  same  meaning  assigned  to  It  in  sec- 
tion 5848(2) ." 

Sec.  919.  (a)  This  part  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  following 
the  month  in  wliich  it  is  enacted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  [jrovisions  of 
subsection  (a),  any  person  required  to  reg- 
ister a  firearm  under  the  provis;ons  of  sec- 
tion 5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  reason  of  the  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 5848  of  such  Code  contained  in  section 
911  of  this  part,  shall  have  ninety  days  from 
The  efTtctive  date  of  this  Act  to  register  such 
tirearm,  and  no  liability  (criminal  or  other- 
wise) shall  be  incurred  in  respect  to  failure 
to  so  register  under  such  section  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  ninety  days. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  the  effect  of  these 
two  requests  that  amen(iment  No.  708, 
offered  by  me.  is  now  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pi'esident  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
mg  a  quorum  call,  without  losing  his 
ri^ht  to  the  fioor'.' 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  yield,  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  J-oll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  tJNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  substitute  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr.  HRirsKA  I  of  3  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellanI,  or  whomever 
he  may  designate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  designate  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd],  the  author  of 
the  title,  or  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Tydings  I,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
title. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  They  can  work  it 
out,  themselves. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  assure  the  ma- 
jority leader  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  me  to  delegate  authority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  3  hours  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy],  the  time  to  he  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan],  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  expect  to 
object,  but  I  would  like  to  get  the  picture. 

Mr.  President,  a  ijarliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  means  it  is  now 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
that  it  cannot  be  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  it  then  be  possible, 
if  the  Hruska  amendment  is  accepted, 
if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  to  offer  any 
amendment  to  the  gun  title  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Hruska  amendment  were  agreed  to,  the 
question  would  then  occur  on  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Hruska  amendment. 

Mr.     JAVITS.     But 
amended? 

The  PRESIDING 
Dirksen  amendment 
amended  at  that  point,  but  it  would  be 
in  order  to  amend  the  language  of  the 
bill  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  point.  May 
we  know,  therefore,  where  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  KEjrNEDY]  fits,  since  that  is  a  gun 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  not  of- 
fered it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understood  that  the 


could     that    be 

OFFICER.     Tlie 
could     not     be 


unanimous-consent  agreement  would 
apply  to  an  amendment  which  has  not 
been  offered.   Is   that  correct'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Hie 
amendment  has  not   beon   offered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  know  the 
answer? 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
answer  is  it  would  be  in  order  to  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Even  though  the  amend- 
ment had  not  been  presented? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Even 
though  the  amendment  had  not  been 
IJiesentod. 

Mr.  JAVITS  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachu.setts.  a.'>  I  understand  it, 
would  .seek  to  include  certain  other  gun 
legislation  in  the  bill.  I  have  a  .similar 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  ijarliamentary  status  of 
tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  my  amendment 
when.  as.  and  if  the  Hru.ska  substitute 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment  v,-ere 
adopted  and  the  Dirk.sen  amendment 
were  adopted.  I  do  not  want  to  find  my- 
self in  the  parliamentai-y  tangle  of  being 
shut  out  because  I  stood  mute  when  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  pro- 
Ijosed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Hiuska  amendment  were  agreed  to, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  could 
offer  his  amendment,  if  it  were  a  i)er- 
fecting  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Dirl-jsen  amendment.  Tlie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  open  to  amendment  to  one 
degree. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Does  a  unani- 
motus-consent  agreement  exclude  the 
Ijo.ssibility  of  my  offering  an  amendment 
either  to  amend  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  or  an  independent 
amendment  if  his  is  defeated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Not  un- 
less the  unanimous-con.sent  agreement 
would  include  all  amendments  to  its  ex- 
clusion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  is  his  intention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which  it  does  not. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  it  does  not. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  most 
resi>ectfully  to  the  ma.iority  leader  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  i>arliamen- 
tary  questions  exist,  the  unanimous- 
con.sent  agreement  include  provision 
both  for  the  Kennedy  amendment  and 
my  own.  On  my  own.  I  will  accept  a  2- 
hour  limitation  There  is  no  great  need 
for  time,  but  I  am  concerned  lest  in  the 
cour.se  of  a  parliamentary  cive  and  take 
I  may  find  the  door  shut  for  my  iiroposal. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  I  be  given  a  1-hour  limitation  on 
my  amendment  in  the  event  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  gion  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  made  the  request  only  as  it  applies 
to  the  substitute  and  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to 
object  to  that  request — and  it  looks  like 
everything  is  rolling — I  think  it  would 
be  the  best  ix)licy  for  me  to  withdra'R'  the 
unanimous  consent  lequest.  So  if  the 
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Chair  would  put  the  question.  I  would 
appreciate  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject.  

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objection 
is  iieard. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  failed 
in  its  primary  responsibility — the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order — the  protec- 
tion of  every  citizen,  young  and  old.  We 
are  threatened,  ■.  because  of  it,  with 
anarchy.  This  we  dare  not  tolerate. 

Evei-y  citizen,  every  housewife,  every 
worker,  every  infirm  or  elderly  person 
in  America  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  bodily  harm  and  de- 
struction of  property.  Statistics,  reliable 
and  frightening,  can  be  invoked  in  proof 
of  this  Opinions  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  agencies  can  she  quoted  in 
confirmation  of  it.  \ 

But  no  American  needs  anK  more  sta- 
tistics or  opinions  to  know  that  fear 
grips  our  Nation. 

We  need  action — firm.  fair,  compre- 
hensive— and  the  Senate  now  has  before 
it  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act,  designed  to  produce  that 
action.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
legislative  proposal  yet  to  be  made  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  in  America.  It  has  my  vig- 
orous support. 

Under  this  legislation  new  ways  and 
means  of  dealing  effectively  with  crime 
can  be  explored,  methods  already  proven 
successful  can  be  maintained  and  rein- 
forced, ineffective  programs  will  be  dis- 
carded. 

We  must  be  concerned  equally  with 
the  protection  of  both  the  public  safety 
and  with  individual  rights.  I  plan  to  urge 
that  some  provisions  of  this  legislation 
be  modified  to  provide  stronger  protec- 
tion of  such  rights.  With  those  modifica- 
tions, this  legislation  will  have  my 
wholehearted  support  because  it  will 
then  represent  a  fundamental  commit- 
ment by  our  people  to  a  truly  nation- 
wide war  against  crime. 

Several  sections  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation deserve  particular  attention  be- 
cause of  their  outstanding  importance. 

I  strongly  favor  that  part  of  title  II 
of  this  legislation  which  will  permit  vol- 
untary statements  made  by  an  accused 
person  to  be  admitted  into  evidence  at 
a  trial  where  the  judge  determines  that 
such  statements  were  truly  voluntary 
under  all  the  circumstances.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  in  my  judgment  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case  which,  while  aimed  at  preventing 
abuses  of  the  accused's  constitutional 
rights — and  rightly  so — seemed  to  over- 
look the  right  of  the  public  to  be  free 
of  abusive  activities  committed  by  crim- 
inals. This  section  of  title  II  contains 
the  necessary'  safeguards  to  enable  the 
judge  and  jury  to  search  for  the  truth 
within  the  bounds  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees. 


The  provisions  in  title  III,  authorizing 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance,  such 
as  wiretapping,  by  authorized  law-en- 
forcement officials,  under  strict  court 
supervision,  will  prove  invaluable  in  this 
Nation's  fight  against  the  increasing 
threat  of  organized  crime  syndicates.  It 
is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  most 
notably.  Berger  against  New  York. 

We  all  insist  upon- protection  of  the 
rights  of  individual  privacy.  But  even 
the  Bills  of  Rights  does  not  establish  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  in  his  person 
and  effects  as  an  absolute  right.  Protec- 
tion was  only  guaranteed  against  unrea- 
sonable search  and  seizure.  That  is  the 
basis  of  carefully  limited  search  war- 
rants and  the  authority  for  electronic 
suneillance  which  I  favor,  providing  it 
is  guarded  by  the  most  specific  and  rigor- 
ous supervision.  The  balancing  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  privacy  against  the 
public  good  is  a  basic  precept  of  civilized 
society.  This  balance  demands  that  the 
public  good  prevail.  This  bill  prohibits 
such  surveillance  by  all  private  persons, 
and  by  public  officials  unless  they  dem- 
onstrate a  compelling  law-enforcement 
need.  Therefore,  title  III  protects  the 
privacy  of  the  ordinary,  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. 

There  aie,  however,  two  sections  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  which  should  be  altered  to 
make  this  an  even  more  effective  anti- 
crime  measure. 

I  do  not  support  the  system  of  direct 
Federal  grants  to  individual  uruts  of  local 
government  set  out  in  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  I  with  the  opinion  of  the  "State 
crime  agency"  being  given  merely  ad- 
visoiT  status  as  to  the  benefits  of  the 
program  in  question.  This  system  will  en- 
courage fragmentation  and  confusion 
among  existing  State  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  services  and  would  encour- 
age the  temptation  to  bypass  the  State 
governments.  On  the  contraiT.  I  favor 
bloc  grants.  That  method  would  enable 
those  States  willing  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  plan  and  to  implement 
comprehensive  blueprints  for  action. 
This  will  encourage  the  pooling  of  serv- 
ices, effective  regionalization  and  in- 
creased coordination  and  innovation  in 
law-enforcement  activities. 

This  forward-looking,  comprehensive 
approach — the  so-called  Cahill  amend- 
ment— has  been  incorporated  into  the 
House-passed  crime  bill.  H.R.  5037,  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate  as  amendment 
No.  715.  It  deserves  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  section  520  in  part  E  of 
title  I  which  limits  to  20  percent  of  the 
authorized  fimds  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  spent  on  grants  for  pur- 
poses of  correction,  probation,  and  pa- 
role— the  criminal  justice  system — is  un- 
fortunate. Our  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  must  represent 
a  unified  assault  on  crime  based  on  a 
meaningful  distribution  of  resources  to 
be  effective.  All  necessary  efforts  must 
be  made  to  reverse  today's  cycle  of  recid- 
ivism— the  continual  breaking  of  the 
law  by  persons  convicted  of  serious 
crimes.  Rather  than  setting  any  limit,  I 
believe  the  decision  on  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  an  anticrime  program  should 


be  left  as  a  matter  of  judgment  to  those 
persons  directly  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem— thase  who  best  know  local  problems 
and  local  conditions. 

I  believe  my  record,  as  evidenced  by 
my  cosponsorship  of  the  Prisoner  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1965  and  the  Narcotics 
Addict  Rehabilit-ation  Act  of  1966,  i.> 
clear.  Wiien  I  argue  for  a  balanced  .•^y.s- 
tem  (jf  criminal  justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment, I  do  not  argue  for  a  "soft"  or 
"hai-d"  policy  on  criminals.  I  ai'gue  for 
a  i-ational,  firm  but  fair  approach  that 
w'ill  enable  us  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
the  major  crime  problem  facing  this 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
I'emarks: 

First.  A  letter  from  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam C.  Sennett,  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania,  settins  forth  Pennsyl- 
vania's strong  support  of  the  bloc  grant 
approach: 

Second.  My  Individual  Views"  in  the 
committee  report  on  S.  917  which  deal 
with  the  four  matters  discus.sed  above; 
and 

Third.  My  article  entitled  'Wiretap- 
ping and  Oreanized  Crime"  published  in 
the  winter  1968  edition  of  the  Howard 
Law  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,iection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3.  i 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
is  a  well-conceived  and  comprehensive 
attack  on  crime.  But  more  needs  to  be 
done  and  some  proposals  are  currently 
before  the  Congress  awaiting  action. 

We  need  first,  a  reform  of  Feder."! 
criminal  procedure;  .second,  increa.^cd 
protection  to  small  bu.^ine.'^ses;  third. 
better  methods  to  select  Federal  judses; 
fourth,  improved  court  administratior. 
and.  fifth,  more  citizen  participatior. 
preventing  and  fighting  crime. 

FEDERAL    CRIMINAL    TROCEDURE 

Federal  criminal  procedure  must  be 
reformed  so  that  our  law-enforcemen* 
officials  are  not  unduly  hampered  ijy 
regulations  which  have  proven  inade- 
quate for  today's  problems. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  need  far 
more  useful  tools  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  specific  criminal  cases  and  :ri 
being  able  to  bring  such  information  be- 
fore a  jury. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  supported  lecis- 
lation  which  would  reform  .several  ntal 
procedural  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  Those  reforms  would 
first,  authorize  a  Federal  arresting  of- 
ficer to  make  a  reasonable  search  of  the 
suspect  as  well  as  the  immediate  area 
under  specified  conditions;  second,  au- 
thorize Federal  enforcement  officials  to 
■seize  property  within  an  area  for  which 
a  .search  warrant  has  been  granted; 
third,  authorize  Federal  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  make  forcible  entry  without 
"knocking"  if  authorized  by  the  courts 
upon  a  finding  that  the  property  sought 
may  be  quickly  destroyed;  fourth,  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  appeal  from  a 
court  order  for  the  return  of  seized  prop- 
erty or  to  suppress  evidence;  fifth,  grant 
immunity  to  witnesses  in  Federal  crim- 
inal proceedings  in  exchange  for  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  or  the  production  of 
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evidence;  and  sixth,  revise  and  modern- 
ize the  present  provisions  relating  to 
perjury  and  false  statements. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  legislation  I 
cospon,sored  to  make  it  a  crime  to  ob- 
struct an  investigation  is  now  public  law. 
Prior  to  that,  while  it  was  a  crime  to 
obstruct  a  court  proceeding,  there  was 
no  law  to  prevent  interference  with  an 
investigation.  Thus,  by  successfully 
stifling  the  flow  of  information  at  the 
investigative  level,  either  through  vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  violence,  "interested 
persons"  with  questionable  motives 
could  prevent  the  case  from  ever  reach- 
ing the  courtroom. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  CRIME 

We  must  move  ahead  and  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  small  businesses  in  our 
big  cities.  If  such  a  businessman  can  no 
longer  operate  because  his  location  in  a 
high-crime  area  makes  insurance  pro- 
hibitive or  totally  unattainable,  the 
Government  has  a  resiwnsibility  to  act 
in  his  behalf  for  it  is  the  failure  of  the 
Government  at  its  several  levels,  to  pre- 
vent crime  that  has  pushed  up  his  in- 
surance rates. 

Criminals  habitually  prey  upon  the 
small  concerns,  subjecting  their  pro- 
prietors and  their  employees  to  assaults, 
robberies,  burglaries,  loan  sharking,  and 
varied  acts  of  vandalism. 

I  interpolate  here  in  my  remarks  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee who  are  conducting  a  hear- 
ing beginning  today  on  this  iniquitous 
practice  of  loan  sharking  which  is  one 
of  the  most  vicious  elements  of  organized 
crime  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  such 
crime  in  anguish,  injury,  blood,  and 
money  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

All  America  must  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem realistically.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we 
will  inevitably  lose  far  more  than  a  vital 
part  of  our  economy.  If  the  small  busi- 
nessman goes  out  of  business  or  relo- 
cates, it  is  the  neighborhood  which  suf- 
fers the  loss.  This  is  an  "urban  prob- 
lem" as  important  as  any  other  we  face. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  supporting  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  insurance 
protection  to  these  small  businessmen 
operating  in  high-risk,  crime-ridden 
areas  of  our  cities.  Of  course,  insurance 
itself  would  ser\'e  only  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial burdens  and  not  to  strike  at  the 
major  problem,  the  incidence  of  crime. 
However,  by  actively  pursuing  other  as- 
pects of  the  total  crime  problem,  by  ap- 
plying our  technological  and  scientific 
know-how  to  the  unique  problems  of  the 
small  businessmen.  I  am  confident  sig- 
nificant progress  can  be  made. 

JUDICIAL    SELECTION 

Our  system  of  selecting  judges  at  all 
levels  must  be  improved  so  that  the 
American  jieople  do  not  lose  their  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  men  who  help 
shape  it. 

Today,  we  witness  the  impact  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  can  have  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  criminal  laws — both 
State  and  Federal.  The  quality  of  the  ju- 
diciary determines  the  quality  of  justice. 
It  also  determines  whether  equity  re- 
sults. I  endorse  the  strengthening  of 
present,  ineffective  screening  procedures 


in  the  States  for  potential  candidates  for 
the  judiciary.  I  would  like  also  to  see 
such  a  screening  procedure  in  the  Fed- 
eral system.  To  this  end  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  proposing  a  Judicial 
Service  Commission  that  would  recom- 
mend to  the  President  the  most  qualified 
men  to  sit  on  the  Federal  bench. 

There  should  be  no  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  judicial  ability,  not 
political  aflihation,  places  men  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  important  decisions  affect- 
ing all  our  lives.  Patronage  considera- 
tions are  a  ix)or  substitute  for  a  totally 
unobligated  judiciary  coips.  They  under- 
cut the  basic  American  tradition  of  re- 
spect for  the  law.  Loss  of  respect  for  the 
law  can  prove  fatal  to  our  society.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

COURT     ADMINISTRATION 

Courts  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level  must  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
deal  with  the  overwhelming  increase  in 
judicial  business. 

To  be  effective,  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  requires  court  administration 
which  enables  the  accused  to  be  brought 
to  trial  promptly.  Thus,  the  innocent  per- 
son is  quickly  cleared,  while  the  guilty  in- 
dividual learns  that  transgressions 
against  the  public  safety  are  dealt  with 
swiftly. 

The  law  creating  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  a  measure  of  which  I  was  co- 
sponsor,  has  brought  us  closer  to  this 
goal.  The  Center  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research  in  all  aspects  of  Federal  judicial 
administration  and  to  conduct  programs 
to  train  personnel  in  the  judicial  branch. 
I  have  joined  in  proposing  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act,  S.  1033,  which  is 
similar  legislation  that  is  designed  to 
assist  State  and  local  courts  to  improve 
their  methods  of  operation  and  admin- 
istration. 

CITIZEN     PARTICIPATION 

This  war  against  crime,  ever>'where 
and  at  every  level,  is  ours — yours  and 
mine.  It  demands  the  enlistment  of  every 
American,  male  and  female,  young  and 
old.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
involved — in  our  own  defense,  for  our 
own  protection.  Our  rights,  our  safety, 
our  very  lives  are  at  stake. 

Public  support  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers is  required  of  us,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Readiness  to  testify  in  court 
is  imperative.  The  willing  bearing  of  the 
taxes  required  for  improved  law  enforce- 
ment is  essential.  Tlie  providing  of  reli- 
able information  to  those  in  authority  is 
all  important.  A  closer  relationship  and 
understanding  between  the  citizen  and 
our  holdei-s  of  public  office  is  vital. 

In  short,  the  doing  of  our  full  duty  as 
alert  and  alarmed  citizens  is  fimda- 
mental  if  this  war  against  crime  is  to  be 
won.  Tills  is  what  the  military  sometimes 
call  "an  all-hands  evolution."  It  is  as  nec- 
essary now  for  the  public  safety  as  it  is 
for  our  national  defense. 

LOCAL    POLICE    COMPENSATION 

In  one  important  area,  appropriate 
steps  have  already  been  taken  and  legis- 
lation is  on  the  books.  Thus.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  local  law  enforcement 
oflBcers'  compensation  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  has  been  signed  into  law.  It 
provides  compensation  to  any  local  po- 


liceman who  is  disabled,  or  to  Ws  sur- 
vivors if  he  is  killed,  while  apprehending 
persons  suspected  of  liaving  committed 
a  Federal  crime. 

This  measure  is  one  of  simple  justice 
and  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
notable  and  noble  contributions  made  by 
local  police  forces  in  this  Nation's  fight 
against  crime.  Local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers often  supplement  the  activities  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel  which 
lessen  the  need  for  a  larger  Federal  force. 
In  pcrfoi-ming  this  duty,  local  officers  are 
sometimes  severely  injured  or  killed.  This 
is  reason  enough  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  as-sume  some  responsibility  to- 
ward the  local  agencies  which  very  often 
are  able  to  maintain  only  minimal  com- 
pensation programs. 

ACT    NOW 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  on 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  on  the  other  measures 
necessary  to  launch  a  full-scale  attack 
again-st  crime  and  the  criminal  elements 
in  America. 

We  must  legislate  with  an  awaremss 
of  the  need  both  for  the  public  safety 
and  the  protection  of  individual  rights. 

But  we  must  legislate  al.so  with  con- 
cern for  the  data  in  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  which  showed 
that: 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  people  in- 
terviewed stayed  off  the  streets  at  night. 

Thirty-five  ijercent  would  not  speak  lo 
strangers. 

Twenty-one  jjcrcent  u.sed  only  motor 
vehicles  at  night. 

Thirty -three  percent  kept  fireanns  in 
their  homes. 

Twenty-eight  percent  kept  watchdogs. 

We  must  be  aware  that  this  fear  is 
Ijermeating  America — a  fear  that  alter- 
nately paralyzes  and  panics  our  people. 

We  need  to  legislate  with  an  aw^are- 
ness  of  that  fear.  We  need  to  end  the 
alarm  felt  by  citizens  nearly  evei-ywhere. 
We  need  to  pass  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  le- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

EXHIBIT    1 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Office    of    Attorney    General, 

Harrisburg,  Pa..  October  9.  1967 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  want  to  t.ike  ihls 
opportunity  to  present  Pennsylvania's  posi- 
tion wltli  regard  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
particularly  H.R.  5037  cont.ainlng  the  so- 
called  CahUl  Amendment  The  dominant 
aspect  of  the  CahUl  Amendment  ib  its  pro- 
vision for  "block  grants"  to  those  states  that 
plan  a  comprehensive  effort  lo  Improve  their 
sv.stems  of  criminal  Justice. 

Pennsvlvanla  strongly  urges  the  adoption 
of  the  ■"block,  grant"  Cahill  Amendment  for 
the  following  reasons: 

A.    NEED    FOR    COORDINATION    OF    LAW    ENFORCE- 
MENT   IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  was 
created  in  March  of  this  year  by  the  Execu- 
tive Order  of  Governor  Shafer  to  seek  ways 
to  prevent  and  control  crime  and  to  pre- 
pare a  strategic  plan  lor  im^jroving  the  en- 
tire structure  of  criminal  justice  in  Penn- 
sylvania. After  four  months  of  active  opera- 
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tlon.  the  Crime  Commlaslon  has  determined 
that  one  difficult  aspect  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  Is  the  diffused  frag- 
mentation of  the  police  There  are  at  present 
20.000  state  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers In  Pennsylvania  who  are  employed  by 
720  jxiUce  departments.  The  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  ascertained  that  half  of  these  law 
enforcement  officers  have  never  received  any 
training  of  any  kind.  There  la  an  Immediate 
drastic  need  to  coordinate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  standards  and  training  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  state. 

If  Federal  assistance  Is  screened  directly  to 
cities  and  smaller  segments  of  local  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  a  tendency  to  emphasize 
this  fragmentation  and  create  Innumerable 
problems.  As  an  example — In  Allegheny 
County  alone  there  are  approximately  129 
police  departments  Allegheny  County  Is  pri- 
marily a  metropolitan  area  that  needs  highly 
coordinated  law  enforcement  services.  If  each 
local  political  subdivision  could  apply  indi- 
vidually for  federal  funds — without  any  over- 
all coordination — all  that  would  result  would 
be  mass  confusion. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  In  the 
three  heavily  populated  counties  surrounding 
Philadelphia,  there  are  so  many  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  regional  planning  so  far 
as  recrult?nent.  training,  communications 
and  compensation  of  law  enforcement  officers 
IS  desperately  needed. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  State  Planning 
Agency — the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commis- 
sion— and  we  are  earnestly  attempting  to  co- 
ordinate and  improve  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  state.  To  accomplish  this  we 
need  to  formulate  and  implement  a  state- 
wide strategic  plan. 

B.    EFFECTIVE    ST.ATE    CONTROL 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  in  Pennsylvania  that 
Federal  assistance  gi\en  at  the  state  level 
win  not  In  any  way  result  in  political  bicker- 
ing between  the  State  and  local  governments. 
Pennsylvania  does  not  seek  to  dominate  1(j- 
cal  law  enforcement  in  any  area  of  our  state 
but  we  would  like  to  assist  local  authorities 
in  upgrading  and  improving  their  law  en- 
lorcement  agencies  on  a  broad  based  level. 

C.    PENNSYLVANIA    IS    READY 

'.Ve  do  not  anticipate  the  slightest  delay  In 
Pennsylvania  m  the  flsiht  against  crime  If 
the  CahlU  Amendment  were  enacted.  Our 
Crime  Commission  is  In  its  fourth  month  of 
active  operations  and  Its  staff  will  be  esca- 
lated by  the  Governor  within  the  next  month. 
Five  highly  qualified  experts  in  various  parts 
of  the  criminal  justice  spectrum  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  Governor  to  the  Crime  Com- 
mission tp  help  fulfill  its  mission. 

If  the  Cahill  .\mendment  were  enacted  It 
would  be  an  incentive  that  no  state  would 
Ignore.  In  other  words,  every  state  would  set 
up  state  planning  agencies  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible since  they  could  get  the  resources  to 
lavmch  an  all-out  effort  to  Improve  their  sys- 
tems of  criminal  justice. 

Pennsylvania  is  also  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  .Amendment  requiring  the  "highest  prior- 
ity" for  not  control  and  organized  crime  pro- 
grams. These  two  problems  are  two  of  the 
most  critical  law  enforcement  problems  In 
this  Stat*  and  we  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  additional  resources  to 
combat  these  great  evils. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  these  comments 
useful  in  the  deliberations  in  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. Please  advise  me  if  I  may  be  of  any 
further  help  to  you  with  regard  of  these  vital 
Issues. 

Sincerely. 

William  C.  Sennett, 

Attorney  General. 

Ex.HEBrr  3 
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torney, and  presently  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity both  to  witness  crime  and  Its  mani- 
fold effects  and  to  hear  and  study  the  en- 
lightened views  of  this  Nation's  specialists  on 
this  most  urgent  problem. 

But  while  expertise  and  sophistication  are 
necessary  to  mount  a  successful  antl-crlme 
attack,  one  need  be  no  specialist  to  sense  the 
growing  and  understandable  concern  of 
America.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  this 
country  has  failed  In  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness— the  malntenaxice  of  law  and  order  And 
this  failure  threatens  to  rend  the  very  fabric 
of  American  life  as  we  know  It. 

Recent  surveys  of  high  crime  areas  dis- 
cussed in  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
found  that  due  to  the  fear  of  crime: 

Forty-three  percent  of  those  Interviewed 
stayed  off  the  streets  at  night. 

Thirty-five  percent  did  not  speak  to  strang- 
ers. 

Twenty-one  percent  used  only  taxlcabs  and 
cars  at  night. 

Over  33  ^^  kept  firearms  In  their  houses. 

Twenty-eight  percent  kept  watchdogs. 

Surely  we  can  take  no  pride  when  our 
citizens  restrict  and  alter  their  dally  way  of 
living  because  law  and  order  have  broken 
down.  Moreover,  these  are  not  idle  fears.  They 
represent  a  toll  of  the  increased  Incidence 
of  crime  which  ^lust  be  considered  along 
with  the  personal  tragedy  that  accompanies 
every  additional  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and 
other  such  senseless  acts.  Nor  can  we  ignore 
the  growing  feeling  that  crime  Is  the  easy 
way  out,  with  the  rewards  high  and  the 
chances  for  conviction  low.  The  long-range 
prospects  of  such  a  philosophy,  unless  Its 
errors  are  clearly  demonstrated,  are  truly 
alarming. 

,  How  extensive  is  crime?  Read  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  learn  that  serious  crime  Is 
Increasing  at  a  sharper  rate  now  than  at 
any  time  during  almost  the  past  10  years. 
Read  the  well-documented  Reports  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice.  Re- 
gretfully, m  fact,  you  need  not  read  further 
than  your  local  newspaper. 

The  need  Is  clear  as  Is  the  urgency.  We 
cannot  wait  until"  the  bolted  door  and  sus- 
picious glance  totally  replace  the  warmth 
of  America.  Our  resolve  to  act  must  be  ar- 
ticulated and  transformed  into  coordinated, 
planned  and  reasoned  programs  which  strike 
out  at  every  facet  and  level  of  the  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems.  New 
approaches  must  be  sought,  proven  methods 
continued  and  expanded  and  ineffective  ap- 
proaches discarded.  Greater  efforts  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  modern  technology  to  bear 
on  the  problem  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
latest  techniques  and  equipment  to  local 
law  enforcement  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Law  enforcement  training  and  edu» 
cation  must  be  encouraged  along  with  ad- 
vanced research  into  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.  In  short,  the  best  talent 
and  most  progressive  thinking  must  be 
focused  on — and  a  part  of— the  entire  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  systems. 
The  public  interest  and  safety  must  continu- 
ally be  measured  agninst  the  rights  of  the 
Individual — new  balances  being  struck 
within  Constitutional  limits  where  old  ones 
prove  unworkable  or  unwise.  America  must 
commit  herself  to  a  truly  national  effort  to 
combat  the  internal  threat  confronting  us 
and  to  create  a  setting  In  which  crime  is 
neither  a  permanent  fixture,  a  predominant 
fear,  nor  a  promising  alternative  to  those 
that  feel  that  all  other  approaches  are  closed 
off  or  too  difficult.  Moreover,  those  who  out 
of  desperation  move  Into  a  life  of  crime  must 
be  assured  the  opportunity  for  access  to  the 
benefits  of  society  through  normal  and  law- 
ful channels. 


We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  anarchy 
which  has  erupted  the  past  several  years  in 
ghettos  throughout  the  Nation.  Such  mass 
repudiations  of  law  and  order  strike  at  the 
very  core  of  a  free  and  civilized  society.  We 
must  plan  and  take  the  necessary  steps  liow 
so  that  personnel  adequately  trained  and 
equipped  for  riot  prevention  and  control  can 
deter  underlying  and  sometimes  understand- 
able frustrations  from  erupting  into  blind 
mob  violence  once  again.  We  must  not.  how- 
ever, delude  ourselves  Into  believing  that 
Improved  prevention  and  control  is  an  ade- 
quate or  Just  alternative  to  dealing  with  the 
underlying  problems  which  beset  many  of 
our  major  cities. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1967  (S.  917),  the  major  and 
most  comprehensive  legislative  proposal  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice,  substantially  meets  the  needs  I  have 
discussed  and  has  my  strongest  support. 
After  extensive  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  an  Impressive  hearing  rec- 
ord and  blueprint  for  action  were  developed. 
As  a  result,  the  Subcommittee  and  fqll  Com- 
mittee made  several  additions  and  changes 
in  the  bill  as  introduced  and  has  reported 
legislation  which  truly  represents  an  effec- 
tive  overall   anticrime   proeram. 

.Several  sections  of  this  legislation  deserve 
individual  attention  because  thev  concern 
areas  that  can  be  of  extreme  importance  in 
Improvins  our  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  systems.  I  will  briefly  refer  to  these 
sections  and  then  discuss  them  In  detail. 

I  strongly  favcr  the  section  in  Title  II  of 
this  legislation  which  will  permit  voluntarv 
statements  made  by  the  accused  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence  at  trial  where  the  trial 
judge  determines  that  such  statements  were 
truly  voluntary  under  all  the  circumstances 
and  facts  in  the  specific  case.  Such  a  proce- 
dure Is  a  marked  Improvement  over  the  recent 
.Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Miranda  case 
which  while  aimed  at  preventing  abuses  of 
the  accused's  Constitutional  rights — and 
rightly  so — seemed  to  overlook  the  right  i  f 
the  public  to  be  free  of  abusive  activities 
committed  by  criminals.  The  provisions  in 
Title  III  authorizing  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  by  specified  law  enforcement 
officials  under  strict  Court  supervision  will 
prove  Invaluable  in  this  Nation's  fight  against 
the  increasing  threat  posed  by  organized 
criminal  syndicates. 

There  are.  however,  two  sections  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  should  be  altered  to  make  this  an  even 
more  effective  antl-crlme  measure.  I  do  not 
support  the  system  cf  direct  Federal  grants 
to  Individual  units  of  local  povernment  with 
the  opinion  of  the  "State  crime  agency"  being 
given  merely  advisory  status  as  to  the  benefits 
of  the  program  in  question.  On  the  contrary 
I  believe  the  bloc  grant  approach  woukl 
enable  the  States  to  plan  and  to  coordinate 
law  enforcement  activities  more  effectively 
I  also  oppose  setting  any  statutory  limit  on 
the  resources  which  should  be  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

CONFESSIONS 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  makes  the  test 
of  admissibility  of  a  confession  in  a  Federal 
Court  the  "totality  of  circumstances"  and  the 
voluntariness  with  which  It  was  given.  This 
would  restore  the  test  which  had  been  In  use 
and  considered  constitutional  until  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  most  notably 
Miranda  v.  .4ri,:ona, 

In  Miranda  the  Court  held  that  an  other- 
wise voluntary  confession  made  after  a  sus- 
pect was  taken  Into  custody  could  not  be 
admitted  Into  evidence  unless  the  suspect 
was  given  four  warnings  prior  to  questioning: 

1 1 )  He  has  the  right  to  remain  silent. 

(2)  Any  statement  he  makes  may  be  used 
as  evidence  against  him, 

( 3 )  He  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney. 
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(4)  If  he  cannot  afford  an  attorney  one  will 
be  appointed  for  him. 

The  Court  further  stated  that  only  a  vol- 
untary knowing  and  Intelligent  waiver  of 
these  rights  by  the  defendant  will  make  the 
confession  admissible. 

I  express  my  views  not  to  find  fault  with 
Court  decisions,  but  to  observe  that  recent 
decisions  of  great  important  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Individual  accused  of  crime  have 
in  themselves  raised  new  questions  of  crimi- 
nal law  enforcement  In  Miranda  the  Court 
sets  up  a  new  standard  not  supported  by  law. 
not  supported  by  valid  precedent,  but  very 
tortuously  worked  out  In  order  to  staple  In 
what  It  Is  Justly  concerned  about,  the  pre- 
vention of  abuses. 

As  a  citizen,  it  is  my  duty  to  respect  the 
law  of  the  land.  As  a  Senator  and  legislator. 
It  Is  my  duty  to  uphold  the  Court  whenever 
I  conscientiously  can;  where  I  cannot,  I  seek 
to  explore  possible  alternatives  within  the 
orderly  framework  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, i  think  one  thing  that  shakes  public 
and  Congressional  confidence  In  the  Court 
is  the  Court's  seeming  determination  to 
make  broad  Constitutional  findings  which 
establish  entirely  new  directions  for  the  law 
on  these  narrow  5-to-4  decisions.  As  lawyers, 
many  of  us  are  seriously  concerned  that  our 
higher  Courts  seem  so  rarely  to  be  Impressed 
by  the  need  for  some  disciplines  or  some  re- 
straint on  Courts  as  Courts  until  a  true  test 
case  can  be  found,  that  Courts  caji  do  more 
than  to  make  their  decisions  depend  upon 
the  narrow  shading  of  a  single  man's  opin- 
ion, knowing  as  the  Court  has  to  know,  that 
the  very  next  appointee  to  the  Court  may,  in 
the  very  next  test  case,  reverse  the  whole 
procedure  under  that  particular  constitu- 
tional decision.  We  need  something  better 
than  the  "last  guess"  doctrine. 

If  the  Court  will  not  exert  self-dlscipUne, 
then  it  Is  the  role  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  express  Its  concern  as  to  that  very  \in- 
fortunate  aspect  of  the  Court's  attitude  to- 
ward vast  and  fundamental  changes  in  con- 
stitutional vlewTJOlnts.  This  responsibility  is 
aptly  stated  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Harlan 
F.  Stone: 

"Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  judicial 
usurpation.  Is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  fearless  comment  upon  It." 

The  Court  lt.self  in  the  Miranda  decision 
urges  Congress  to  examine  this  whole  prob- 
lem and  encourages  It  to  come  up  with  a 
solution,  which.  I  can  only  read  into  the 
.Supreme  Court's  language,  is  a  better  pro- 
posed solution.  TTie  Court  couples  Its  en- 
couragement to  Congress  with  a  Judicial 
warning  that  the  solution  must  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  presumably  with  the  Court's 
disposition  and  composition  at  that  time. 
But  the  latest  decision,  the  Miranda  case. 
Is  far  from  an  ultimately  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  a  matter  which  affects  not  only 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  accused,  but  also 
affects  the  life  and  security  of  all  American 
citizens  In  this  process. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  has  responded 
positively  to  this  "urging"  and  has  devel- 
oped an  Impressive  body  of  opinion  from 
Judges,  lawyers,  sociologists,  academicians 
and  private  citizens.  Title  II  represents  a  fair 
and  effective  solution  more  in  keeping  with 
the  "genius  of  the  people."  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple it  should  be  noted  that  Congressional 
Committees  and  Subcommittees  are  better 
situated  to  explore  human  experience,  to 
analyze  the  Impact  of  ludiclal  decisions,  to 
conduct  detailed  hearings,  and  to  make  ex- 
tensive findings  on  the  total  situation  than 
Is  a  Court  considering  a  single  factual  situ- 
ation and  a  specific  legal  issue.  When  funda- 
mental changes  in  constitutional  law  on 
criminal  procedure  are  contemplated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  extensive  con- 


siderations    as     Just     outlined     are     most 
desirable. 

Regrettably,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission— another  excellent  forum — did  not 
examine  the  question  of  recent  confession 
and  interrogation  decisions.  The  additional 
views  of  seven  members  of  the  Commission 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  Report  and  declare 
that  these  decisions  have  tilted  the  balance 
of  Justice  too  far  In  favor  of  defendants. 
While  these  members  state,  and  rightly  so, 
that  these  decisions  are  the  law  of  the  land, 
they  go  on  to  make  the  point  that  a  body 
such  Bs  the  Commission  should  have  studied 
this  Important  area.  I  agree  wholeheartedly. 
As  stated  earlier,  my  purpose  Is  not  an 
attack  on  the  Court,  but  rather  a  reasoned 
discussion  of  Its  action  and  Its  Impact.  In 
this,  I  do  not  speak  alone — there  were  four 
dissenters  In  Miranda.  The  words  of  one  of 
these,  Justice  John  Harlan,  bear  repeating 
at  this  Juncture: 

There  Is.  In  my  view,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  convicted 
on  what  this  Court  has  previously  thought 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence, 
will  now.  under  this  new  version  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or  ac- 
quitted if  the  State's  evidence,  minus  the 
confession,  is  put  to  the  test  of  litigation.  I 
have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  such  Impact  on  the  pres- 
ent criminal  process.  In  some  unknown  num- 
ber of  cases  the  Court's  rule  will  return  a 
killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to  the  streets 
and  to  the  environment  which  produced  him. 
to  repeat  his  crime  whenever  it  pleases  him. 
As  a  consequence,  there  will  not  be  a  gain, 
but  a  loss.  In  human  dignity. 

To  those  who  say  that  a  Court  decision 
cannot  "cause"  crime,  I  would  remind  them 
of  the  excellent  communications  system  of 
the  underworld,  the  so-called  "grapevine"  of 
the  prison  "sea  lawyers."  One  need  not  be  a 
legal  scholar  to  sense  the  tendency  of  the 
law.  and  where  It  is  felt  that  a  "technicality" 
vv'tll  prevent  prosecution,  the  result  Is  bolder 
action.  There  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in 
confessions  and  concomitant  decline  In  con- 
victions and  these  developments  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

How  should  we  approach  this  most  vexing 
and  Important  problem?  For  one,  our  crimi- 
nal laws  must  seek  to  create  and  maintain 
and  equitable  balance  between  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  society.  Laws  must  be 
drafted  with  as  full  purpose  to  protect  the 
innocent  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  those 
charged  with  offenses  Of  course,  the  Innocent 
can  either  be  a  victim  of  the  crime  or  a  per- 
son wTongly  accused  of  committing  It. 

An  appropriate  consideration  In  attempt- 
ing to  strike  this  balance  are  the  words  of 
Judge  Learned  Hand: 

Our  dangers  do  not  lie  In  too  little  tender- 
ness to  the  accused.  Our  procedure  has  always 
been  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  innocent 
man  convicted  It  Is  an  unreal  dream  What 
we  need  to  fear  Is  the  archaic  formalism  and 
the  watery  sentiment  that  obstructs,  delays, 
and  defeats  the  prosecution  of  crime. 

As  was  so  aptly  stated  by  Justice  Cardozo: 
Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is  due 
the  acctiser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness  must 
not  be  strained  until  it  is  narrowed  to  a 
filament  U  we  are  to  keep  the  balance  true. 
Title  II  keeps  the  balance  true.  The  trial 
Judge  is  required  to  take  into  account  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances  In  determining 
whether  the  statement  under  consideration 
was  voluntary.  He  is  specifically  required  to 
examine  certain  enumerated  factors  which 
historically  have  been  considered  relevant  In 
this  area.  If  the  judge  finds  the  statement 
involuntary,  he  does  not  even  allow  It  in  evi- 
dence before  the  jury.  Should  he  find  the 
statement  voluntary,  he  will  permit  the  jury 
to  consider  It  vrtth  the  Instruction  that  It 
should  be  given  no  more  weight  than  the  cir- 
cumstances  warrant.    I    believe    these    safe- 


guards will  enable  the  judge  and  the  jury  to 
search  for  the  truth  within  the  bounds  of 
constitutional  guarantees  This,  in  my  way  of 
thinking.  Is  the  purpose  of  our  criminal  law. 
I  hope  that  the  President,  in  his  search  for 
a  better  system  of  law  enforcement  In  this 
country,  may  provide  a  little  encouragement 
to  the  legislative  branch  as  he  Is  perhaps 
called  upon  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  High 
Court.  By  the  action  of  the  President  in  his 
selection  of  the  candidates  to  make  these 
Judgments,  the  Court  perhaps  may  someday 
be  able  to  formulate  some  fundamental  rules 
of  law  or.  as  some  would  think,  changes  in 
the  law,  by  something  more  than  the  assump- 
tion of  rather  seismic  risks  when  Judgment 
depends  upon  the  hairline  decision  of  a  single 
Justice. 

WIRETAPPING 

Title  in  of  the  bill  would  authorize  care- 
fully circumscribed  and  strictly  controlled 
electronic  surveillance  (eavesdropping  .ind 
wlretiipplng)  by  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officials  under  a  Court  order  pro- 
cedure for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  spec- 
ified crimes  involving  national  security  and 
serious  offenses.  This  Title  also  prohibits 
the  utilization  of  wlreuipplng  and  bugging 
by  all  private  persons  and  by  all  public  offi- 
cials where  there  Is  no  compelling  law  en- 
forcement need  as  discussed  above.  In  those 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  Justincatlon 
for  the  use  of  such  techniques. 

This  legislation  Is  vitally  important  if  we 
are  successfully  to  encounter  the  most  In- 
sidious threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
American  society  as  we  know  it -the  threat 
of  organized  crime. 

While  I  have  a  natural  reluctance  to  au- 
thorize the  overheixrlng  of  private  conversa- 
tions, even  where  there  is  the  passltalllty 
that  evidence  concerning  criminal  activity 
may  be  uncovered,  I  must  admit  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  any  wireUppmg  legislation 
should  prevent  the  use  of  this  weapon  in 
society's  struggle  against  organized  crime — 
especially  in  view  of  the  unique  evidence- 
gathering  problems  In  this  area. 

The  Impact  of  the  Crime  Commission  Re- 
ports revealing  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  on  which  I  serve,  and  dis- 
cussions with  many  persons  expert  In  the 
criminal  Justice  system  lead  me  to  believe 
that  if  such  organized  criminal  activity  is 
permitted  continued  immunity  from  sur- 
veillance while  It  Infests  all  of  our  lives,  it 
may  well  destroy  our  society.  As  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Lavs  Enforcement  and  Administration  uf 
Justice  and  in  the  Task  Force  Report  on 
Organized  Crime: 

Organized  crime  Is  a  society  that  seeks  to 
operate  outside  the  control  of  the  American 
people  and  their  governments.  It  Involves 
thousands  of  criminals,  working  within 
structures  as  complex  as  those  of  any  large 
corporation,  subject  to  laws  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  those  of  legitimate  governments. 
Its  actions  are  not  Impulsive  but  rather  the 
result  of  intricate  conspiracies,  carried  on 
over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  con- 
trol over  whole  fields  of  activity  in  order  to 
amass  huge  profits. 

The  core  of  organized  crime  actlvltv  is  the 
supplying  of  illegal  goods  and  services — 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  other 
forms  of  vice — to  countless  numbers  of  citi- 
zen customers.  But  organized  crime  is  also 
extensively  and  deeply  involved  In  legitimate 
business  and  In  labor  unions.  Here  it  em- 
ploys Illegitimate  methods — monopolization, 
terrorism,  extortion,  tax  evasion — to  drive 
out  or  control  lawful  ownership  and  leader- 
ship and  to  exact  Illegal  profits  from  the  pub- 
lic. And  to  carry  on  Its  many  activities  secure 
from  governmental  Interference,  organized 
crime  corrupts  public  officials. 

It  should  be  patently  clear  that  organized 
crime  does  not  operate  In  a  vacutun  We  can 
ill  afford  to  stand  uslde  and  shake  our  col- 
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lectlve  heads  at  the  effects  of  such  criminal 
activity,  for  In  one  way  or  another,  every 
individual  Is  affected  when  such  activities 
are  permitted  to  exist  In  our  society.  Indeed, 
some  are  affected  more  harshly  than  others, 
with  the  primary  victims  of  organized  crime 
being  the  disadvantaged  persons  in  our  urban 
areas.  For  the  most  part  It  is  not  the  upper 
or  middle  class  who  are  lured  Into  the  web 
of  narcotics  addiction,  victimization  by  loan 
sharks,  and  the  numbers  racket,  to  name  a 
few — it  is  the  urban  poor.  And  when  Illegal 
profits  are  extracted  from  the  public,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  above-quoted  passage,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  burden  falls  heaviest  on 
those  who  can  least  shoulder  it  and  have 
the  least  share  In  the  advantages  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  so-called  War  on 
Crime  that  falls  short  of  a  total  attack  on 
the  roots  and  infrastructure  of  organized 
crime  is  a  limited  war.  being  fought  for  an 
unreallstically  limited  objective,  with  no 
chance  of  success  In  its  declared  purpose. 
There  is  no  sound  basis  for  giving  organized 
crime  immunity  from  pursuit  and  prosecu- 
tion. Moreover,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned and  thoughtfully  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered are  our  efforts  to  assist  those 
caught  up  In  a  cycle  of  poverty,  no  program 
will  be  successful  imless  the  effects  of  orga- 
nized crime  on  these  very  persons  are  neu- 
tralized. It  li.is  been  estimated  that  the  rev- 
enue of  nationwide  crime  syndicates  reaches 
nine  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  chief  brunt 
of  this  tribute  is  paid  by  the  poor  in  the  big 
cities  and  far  outweighs  the  benefits  of  the 
anti-poverty  programs. 

However,  the  mere  conviction  and  intent 
to  mount  an  effective  assault  on  organized 
crime  will  not  suffice  The  verv  nature  nf  the 
criminal  syndicate  Increases  the  difficulty  of 
dismantling  it.  Dut  to  the  complex  struc- 
tures and  intricate  overlays  of  authority  de- 
scribed above,  law  enforcement  officials  have 
a  difficult  time  in  ever  really  reaching  the 
high  command  of  organized  crime.  Under- 
lings "on  errands"  for  the  boss  often  come 
within  the  ready  grasp  of  alert  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  but  they  are  the  "expendables." 
When  they  neither  know  exactly  who  their 
real  boss  is  or  are  fearful  of  discussing  such 
matters,  law  enforcement  work  is  stymied. 
The  reluctance  and  fear  of  victims  and  wlt- 
ne.=«es  do  not  pase  the  task. 

How  then  do  you  break  Into  this  core  and 
get  to  the  center  of  this  cancer?  How  do 
you  obtain  the  necessary  evidence  when  an 
organization  is  dedicated  to  protecting  its 
masters  through  a  Code  of  Silence?  What 
do  you  look  for  when  almost  all  communi- 
cation Is  by  word  of  mouth,  and  there  are 
no  telltale  records  or  memoranda  of  illicit 
enterprises?  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  the  question  is  how 
successfully  to  combat  It. 

It  is  against  this  unique  background  that 
I  turn  to  probably  the  most  controversial 
means  of  obtaining  evidence — the  tech- 
niaues  referred  to  as  bugging  and  wiretap- 
ping. There  are  those  who  say  that  these 
techniques  are  the  only  effective  tools  to 
fight  such  criminal  activity.  Others  condemn 
these  methods  as  a  dangerous  Invasion  of 
privacy.  There  are  valid  arguments  on  both 
sides.  But  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
final  decision  on  how  to  proceed  In  this 
area  must  be  based  on  both  the  rights  of 
Individuals  and  the  need  to  protect  society, 
not  an  emotional  harangue  which  too  often 
accompanies  these  electronic  surveillance 
debates.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
present  United  States  law  on  wiretapping 
and  bugging  is  totally  unsatisfactory.  Nei- 
ther the  right  of  privacy  nor  enforcement 
of  the  law  Is  adequately  served. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  attempted  an  In- 
telligent discussion  of  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging will  undoubtedly  find  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  major  problem  at  the  outset: 
the   sinister    connotation    and    fear    of    ^^g 


Brother  and  1984  which  has  become  at- 
tached to  the  very  terms  themselves  due  to 
the  amazing  scientific  developments  In  the 
field  of  electronic  surveillance  In  the  past 
fifty  years  If  we  only  devise  a  word  to  mean 
"scientific  techniques  to  combat  crime."  I 
believe  the  issue  would  be  placed  in  much 
clearer  perspective  and  discussion  could  pro- 
ceed unhamp>ered  by  the  distorted  Images 
which  are  conjured  up  by  the  very  terms 
themselves. 

One  should  realize  that  the  need  to  balance 
the  competing  interests  of  privacy  and  law 
enforcement  occurs  at  a  number  of  points 
in  our  criminal  Justice  system  and  the  deci- 
sion as  to  where  to  strike  the  balance  must 
depend  on  the  specific  circumstances  In- 
volved But  the  concept  of  balance  Is  not 
new  and  can  In  fact  be  traced  by  a  reading 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  establish 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  In  his  j^erson 
and  effects  as  an  absolute  right  nor  his  home 
as  an  Impenetrable  sanctuary.  Safety  was 
only  guaranteed  against  unreasonable — not 
every — search  and  seizure  and  Institutions 
of  law  enforcement  were  afforded  the  privi- 
lege of  such  search  and  seizure  under  care- 
fully circumscribed  criteria.  This  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  basic  precept  of  civilized  so- 
ciety: there  Is  a  point  at  which  individual 
privacy  and  rights  yield  to  the  public  safety 
The  difficulty  of  striking  this  balance  should 
not  deter  us  from  our  responsibility  as  legis- 
lators. 

Tliere  is  overwhelming  evidence  tliat  we 
have  reached  the  "crisis  point."  Modern  sur- 
veillance techniques  are  urgently  needed  if 
law  enforcement  institutions  are  successfully 
to  perform  their  sworn  duty  of  protecting  the 
public.  New  York  County  District  Attorney 
Prank  Hogan — whose  office  has  made  the 
most  sophisticated  use  of  the  techniques 
under  consideration — believes  that  tele- 
phonic Interception  pursuant  to  Court  order 
and  imder  proper  safeguards  is  the  single 
most  valuable  ;ind  effective  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  law  enforcement  particularly  in 
the  battle  against  organized  crime  "  A  dis- 
tinguished array  of  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedure  also  urged  the  need  and 
propriety  of  such  techniques.  All  members 
of  the  President's  highly  respected  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  agree  lx)th  on  the  difficulty  of 
striking  the  balance  between  the  benefits  to 
law  enforcement  versus  the  threat  to  pri- 
vacy, and  the  belief  that  if  authority  to  em- 
ploy electronic  surveillance  techniques  is 
granted  It  must  be  done  with  stringent  limi- 
tations. But  a  majority  of  the  members 
favored  enacting  legislation  "granting  care- 
fully circumscribed  authority  for  electronic 
surveillance  to  law  enforcement  officers  to 
the  extent  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  People  v. 
Berger.  .  .  ." 

A  telling  point  Is  made  by  District  Attor- 
ney Hogan  when  he  points  out  that  no  re- 
sponsible critic  of  wiretapping — not  even  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States — 
urges  that  it  should  be  abandoned  in  na- 
tional security  situations.  District  Attorney 
Hogan  views  this  as  a  concession  that  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  are  vital 
weapons  of  detection  against  elaborate  crim- 
inal conspiracies. 

In  response  to  those  who  believe  such  sur- 
veillance activity  would  lead  to  excessive  In- 
vasions of  privacy  and  a  Big  Brother  Society, 
I  would  point  out  the  practical  considera- 
tions which  rule  out  the  arbitrary  use  of 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance  de- 
vices and  which  therefore  reduce  possible 
invasions  of  privacy  to  a  minimum:  difficulty 
of  installation,  "maintenance"  of  the  equip- 
ment once  installed,  properly  monitoring 
conversations  and  adequately  covering  "ren- 
dezvous." overheard  through  surveillance. 
Thus,  in  view  of  the  effort,  time,  and  man- 
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power  required  for  the  proper  use  of  such 
modern  surveillance  techniques,  these  meth- 
ods— far  from  being  a  sui>stltute  for  m><l 
police  legwork— are  frequently  a  prellmiiirtry 
to  a  great  deal  of  It. 

Moreover,  Title  III  contains  an  elaborate 
system  of  checks  and  safeguards  whereby 
criminal  and  civil  remedies  would  be  avail- 
able to  prevent  abuses  and  unauthorizi'd 
surveillance  by  public  officials  and  pri\..te 
persons. 

Congressional  concern  and  activity  in  me 
organized  crime-surveillance  prea  are  Sntne- 
what  recent.  Following  World  War  II.  ihe 
Congress  attempted  to  pass  a  wiretap  bill  in 
several  occasions.  However,  the  primary  con- 
cern in  the  1950s  was  subversive  activities, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  such  h-s- 
i.slation  was  envisioned  as  a  means  to  comb.it 
crime.  In  1961.  the  Kennedy  Adminlslrafion 
endorsed  proposals  for  a  wiretapping  law  :,ii- 
thorlzlng  federal  agencies  to  tap  In  cases  of 
national  security,  organized  crime,  and  otlier 
serious  crimes,  placing  no  limits  on  StiUe 
wiretapping 

In  1962.  the  Kennedy  Administration  fen- 
a  somewhat  more  restricted  bill  to  the  Cf.'i- 
gress.  It  authorized  federal  wiretapping  \:\ 
cases  of  national  security,  organized  crime 
and  other  serious  crime,  i.e.,  narcotics  vioii- 
tions,  murder,  kidnaping,  extortion,  briberv 
interstate  transportation  in  aid  of  racket- 
eering, interstate  communication  of  gam- 
bling Information,  and  a  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  foregoing.  It  limited  St,, re 
wiretapping  to  certain  serious  crimes  id 
outlawed  all  other  wiretapping.  Congress  t,"  k 
no  action  on  the  proposal.  The  Kennedy  Ail- 
mlnistration  recommended  passage  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  in  1963.  but  again  Congre.ss 
took  no  action. 

In  1965.  1966  and  1967,  several  bills  un 
wiretapping  nnd  eavesdropping  were  intro- 
duced in  both  tlie  House  and  the  Senate,  b  i- 
the  Administration  of  President  Johnson  h  .s 
not  endorsed  any  that  would  extend  etc- 
tronlc  surveillance  to  organized  criminal  ;:  - 
tivltles.  In  fact,  by  Executive  Order  promu:- 
gated  in  July  1965.  President  Johnson  ■:  r- 
dered  all  federal  agencies  except  the  JusTi-e 
Department  to  cease  wiretapping.  Tlie  Presi- 
dential order  permitted  the  Justice  Depnr'- 
ment  to  continue  to  tap  wires  only  in  ca.-'> 
of  national  security,  but  prior  approv.il  r, 
the  Attorney  General  was  necessary. 

In  The  recent  Berger  v.  New  York  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  State  con- 
viction for  conspiracy  to  bribe  based  on  ,) 
Court-approved  eavesdrop 

The  Court  found  the  statute  failed  to  meet 
the  constitutional  standard  because  it  c:i;l 
not  require  sufficient  particularity  in  the  f  .••- 
ders  concerning  the  place  to  be  searclied 
the  person's  conversations  to  be  overheard 
and  the  expected  nature  of  the  conversations 
and  the  times  at  which  thev  will  be  heard 
Significantly,  the  Court  indicated  tha-  • 
statute  meeting  these  standards  would  met' 
constitutional  requirements.  Therefore.  I  read 
this  case  as  an  Invitation  to  the  Congress 
to  work  its  legislative  will  on  the  difficult 
problem  of  drafting  a  just,  effective  and 
comprehensive  wiretapping  and  electronic 
sun-elUance  statute. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  has  re- 
sponsibly answered  that  invitation  and  de- 
serves our  support.  This  Title  was  drafted 
vvlth  the  Berger  decision  specifically  in  mind 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
criteria  set  forth  by  the  Court  and  to  de- 
velop a  proposal  which  would  fully  compiy. 
This  Title  Is  also  in  accord  with  tiie  Court': 
more  recent  decision  in  Kat::  v.  U.S.  which 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  electronic  e.ivesdrop- 
ping.  I  believe  this  Title  can  provide  our  1,:',". 
enforcement  authorities  a  useful  tool  ::'. 
their  investigations  of  organized  crime  wh:'.:- 
not  unduly  disturbing  the  privacy  of  the 
ordinary,  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  short,  the  advatitages  to  society  of  tli!,=; 
legislation    outweigh    its    disadvantages.    If 
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flaws  appear  in  its  administration,  they  cm — 
and  must — be  corrected. 

BLOC    GRANTS 

Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  I  provide  for  direct 
Federal  planning  and  law  enforcement  grants 
to  individual  units  of  local  government, 
largely  bypassing  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
Ttie  creation  of  this  nationwide  competition 
for  funding  will  lead  the  way  to  Federal  con- 
trol and  restrictions  while  encouraging  frag- 
mentation and  confusion  among  existing 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  and  services. 
Moreover,  units  of  local  government  hur- 
riedly attempting  to  submit  tlieir  applica- 
tions for  funds  will  have  little  time  for  the 
thoughtful  analysis  necessary  to  formulate 
innovative  programs  of  law  enforcement  and 
cr.minal  Justice, 

rhe  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
painted  out  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
ol  effective  law  enforcement  is  in  the  frag- 
mentation of  police  efforts.  As  an  example.  In 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  one  county — 
a  metropolitan  area  needing  highly-coordi- 
nated law  enforcement  services — has  ap- 
proximately 129  police  departments.  Imagine 
the  results  if  each  local  political  subdivision 
could  apply  individually  for  Federal  assist- 
ance without  any  overall  coordination.  I  am 
sure  similar  instances  can  be  found  across 
the  Nation. 

I  therefore  urge  that  we  stimulate  intra- 
suite  activity  and  interstate  cooperation  by 
adopting  the  bloc  grant  approach  (so-called 
Cahill  Amendment  I  incorjKirated  into  the 
House-passed  crime  bill,  the  Law  Enforce- 
nient  and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
i;»fi7  (H.R.  50371.  and  proposed  during  Com- 
mittee consideration  by  Senator  Roman 
Hrtiska,  Under  this  approach.  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment would  be  channeled  through  "State 
planning  agencies"  created  or  designated  by 
tile  Governors  of  the  several  States.  These 
fnnds  would  be  allocated  by  the  State  agen- 
cies to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  activ- 
ities pursuant  to  current  comprehensive 
plans  which  must  be  approved  annually  by 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Administration. 
Each  State  agency  would  determine  its  own 
priorities  for  expenditures  consistent  with 
It.s  comprehensive  plan. 

To  participate  in  the  bloc  grant  system, 
a  state  must  indicate  its  commitment  to  a 
s;,'itewlde  program  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  as  well  as  its  willingness  to 
c'intribute  to  such  a  program.  Moreover, 
where  a  State  Is  unable  or  refuses  to  meet  the 
necessary  conditions,  the  bloc  grant  approach 
provides  for  a  bypass  of  the  State  by  direct 
F.'deral  grants  to  units  of  local  government. 
By  thus  giving  those  States  that  are  will- 
ing to  meet  their  responsibilities  the  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  and  Implement  compre- 
hensive plans  of  action,  this  method  of  pro- 
viding cnme-flghtlng  funds  would  encourage 
flie  pooling  of  services,  effective  regionallza- 
tion  and  increased  coordination  in  law  en- 
forcement activities.  Moreover,  it  would  en- 
able the  States,  who  are  more  familiar  than 
the  Federal  Government  with  local  needs 
and  are  directly  responsible  to  their  constit- 
uents, to  apply  funds  to  the  specific  projects 
most  urgently  needed  in  their  areas  rather 
t'aan  permitting  the  National  Government  to 
set  priorities.  My  views  on  this  matter  are 
m  line  with  the  able  recommendations  of  At- 
•  )rney  Genera!  William  C.  Sennett  of  the 
f  mmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

CRIMIN.^L    JUSTICE    SYSTEM 

Section  520  In  Part  E  of  Title  I  limits  to 
20'!  of  the  authorized  funds  the  amount 
cf  money  which  can  be  spent  on  grants  for 
piu-poses  of  "correction,  probation,  and  pa- 
rjle"— what  I  call  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 

:n.  This  limitation  Is  unfortunate  because 
.'  ir  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  must  represent  a  unified  assault  on 


crime  based  on  a  meaningful  distribution  of 
resources  to  be  effective. 

Today,  there  Is  Imbalance  between  crim- 
inal justice  and  law  enforcement.  To  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
while  limiting  the  funds  for  criminal  Justice 
will  reinforce  this  Imbalance  and  prevent 
the  very  type  of  planning  and  action  that 
this  legislation  envisions.  By  establishing  this 
standard  of  imbalance  by  statute,  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  forcing  a  judge  to  select  a 
sentence — be  it  prison,  probation  or  re- 
habilitation— on  the  basis  of  what  Is  avail- 
able as  opposed  to  what  Is  best  suited  for 
society  and  the  criminal  in  each  particular 
case. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  found  that  "the 
most  striking  fact"  about  persons  convicted 
of  serious  crimes  is  that  they  continue  to 
break  the  law.  It  is  imperative  that  when 
these  people  are  within  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  we  devote  all  necessary  resources 
and  do  all  under  our  control  to  break  this 
cycle  of  recidivism  Rather  than  setting  any 
limit,  I  believe  the  decision  on  the  alloc.atlon 
of  resources  In  an  antl-crlme  program  should 
be  left  as  a  matter  of  judgment  to  those  per- 
sons directly  dealing  with  the  problem. 

I  believe  my  record  Is  clear.  When  I  argue 
for  a  balanced  system  of  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement.  I  do  not  argue  for  a  "soft" 
or  "hard"  policy  on  criminals.  I  a'-gue  for 
a  rational  approach  that  will  enable  \is  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  major  crime  proDlem 
facing  this  Nation. 

Hugh  Scott. 

Exhibit  3 
(From  the  Howard  Law  Journal,  winter  1968 1 
Wiretapping  and  Organized  Crime 
(By  Senator  Hugh  Scott') 
One  need  make  no  lengthy  study  to  real- 
ize that  a  major  problem  facing  the  Nation 
is  the  Internal  threat  created  by  the  increas- 
ing Incidence  of  crime.  As  a  result,  our  citi- 
zens cannot  lead  their  lives  free  of  the  fear 
and  disquieting  atmosphere  resulting  from 
the  existence  and  reports  oi  crime. 

On  March  9th  of  this  year.  I  spoke  at 
length  on  this  subject  In  an  address  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  entitled  "Crime  In  Amer- 
ica." At  that  time  I  stated: 

"The  failure  of  our  society  today  Is  its  in- 
ability to  maintain  law  and  order.  For  what 
Is  the  purpose  of  society  If  not  to  provide 
a  setting  in  which  citizens  may  lead  prcxluc- 
tive  lives,  free  of  the  fear  that  others  are 
able  to  abridge  their  rights,  injure,  or  kill 
them  at  will?  A  nation  guided  by  law  must 
be  a  nation  protected  by  law. 

"It  is  especially  significant  that  In  recent 
years,  while  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  Stat-es  has  increased — in  economic 
growth,  average  Income,  educational  levels, 
technological  know-how — the  rate  of  crime 
has  not  decreased.  T(xlay  it  is  worse  than 
ever. 

"This  Is  a  shocking  commentary  on  a  'jus- 
tice gap.'  A  nation  within  reach  of  the  moon 
cannot  guarantee  its  citizens  their  safety 
of  the  streets." ' 

In  this  article,  I  will  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  one  aspect  of  this  problem  which  repre- 
sents the  most  Insidious  tlireat  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  American  Society  as  we 
now  know  It — the  threat  of  organized  crime. 
These  are  not  the  spontaneous  crimes  of  pas- 
sion, or  the  thrill  escapades  of  misled  youth — 


but  rather  the  planned  activities  of  profes- 
sional criminals  who  plot  their  exploits  with 
the  utmost  care  and  precision.  As  stated  In 
I  lie  repKart  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice: 

"Organized  crime  Is  a  society  that  seeks 
to  operate  outside  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  governments.  It  In- 
volves thousands  of  criminals,  working  with- 
in strvictures  as  complex  as  those  of  any  large 
corfKjration,  subject  to  laws  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  those  of  legitimate  governments. 
Its  actions  are  not  impulsive  but  rather  the 
result  of  Intricate  conspiracies,  carried  on 
over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  con- 
trol over  whole  fields  of  activity  In  order  to 
amass  huge  profits. 

"The  core  of  organized  criminal  activity  Is 
the  supplying  of  illegal  goods  and  services — 
gambling.  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  other 
forms  of  vlc9 — to  countless  numbers  of  citi- 
zen customers.  But  organized  crime  Is  also 
extensively  and  deeply  Involved  in  legitimate 
business  and  in  lalx^r  unions  Here  It  employs 
Illegitimate  methods — monopolization,  ter- 
rorism, extortion.  t;ix  evasion  — to  drive  out 
or  control  lawful  ownership  and  leadership 
and  to  exact  illegal  profits  from  ilie  public. 
And  to  carry  on  Its  many  activities  secure 
irom  governmental  Interference,  organized 
crime  corrupts  public  officials."  ■ 

It  should  be  patently  clear  that  organized 
crime  does  not  operate  In  a  vacuum  We  can 
111  afford  to  stand  aside  and  shake  our  col- 
lective heads  at  the  effects  of  such  criminal 
activity,  for  in  one  way  or  another,  every 
individual  is  affected  when  such  activities 
are  permitted  to  exist  In  our  society.  Indeed. 
some  are  affected  more  harshly  than  others, 
with  the  primary  victims  of  organized  crime 
being  the  disadvantaged  pers-ins  in  our  urban 
areas  For  the  most  part,  it  Is  not  the  upper 
or  middle  class  who  are  lured  into  the  web  of 
narcotics  addiction,  victimized  by  loan 
sharks,  and  the  numbers  racket,  to  name  a 
few — it  is  the  urban  poor.  Moreover,  when 
Illegal  profits  are  extracted  from  the  public, 
as  described  In  the  above-quoted  pa.ssage.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  burden  falls  heav- 
iest on  those  who  can  least  shoulder  It  and 
have  the  least  share  In  the  advantages  of  our 
society. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  so-called  War  on 
Crime  that  falls  short  of  a  total  attack  on 
the  roots  and  infrastructure  of  organized 
crime  is  a  limited  war.  being  fought  for 
an  unreallstically  limited  objective,  with  no 
chance  of  success  in  its  declared  purpose 
There  is  no  sound  basis  for  giving  orga- 
nized crime  immunity  from  pursuit  and  pros- 
ecution. Moreover,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  and  thoughtfully  conceived  and 
administered  are  our  efforts  to  rt-sslst  those 
caught-up  in  a  cycle  of  poverty,  no  program 
will  be  successful  unless  the  effects  of  or- 
ganized crime  on  these  very  persons  Is  neu- 
tralized. It  Is  estimated  that  the  rcvcnxie 
ol  nationwide  crime  syndicates  reaches  nine 
billion  dollars  a  year,'  Unfortunately,  the 
heaviest  burden  of  paying  this  tribute  Is  on 
the  poor  In  the  big  cities  and  far  outweighs 
the  benefits  of  the  antlpoverty  programs. 

However,  the  mere  conviction  and  intent 
to  mount  an  effective  assault  on  organized 
crime  will  not  suffice.  The  very  nature  of 
the  criminal  syndicate  increases  the  difficulty 
of  dismantling  It.  Due  to  the  complex  struc- 


*  United  States  Senator.  1958—;  Visiting 
Fellow.  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  England,  for 
the  Michat-imas  Term.  19G7:  US.  Congress- 
man. 1942-1958;  Assistance  District  Attorney 
(Philadelphia).  1926-1941:  LL.B..  University 
of  Virginia.  1922. 

1  Congressional  Record,  vol,  113.  pt,  5. 
pp.  5973-5976. 


-  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  ol  Justice  Report. 
The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  ."ioclety 
(19671. 

For  a  mott  Interesting  discussion  of  crim- 
inal syndicates,  see  Cressey.  Tlie  Functions 
and  Structure  of  Criminal  Syndicates,  Task 
Force  on  Organized  Crime  Report,  Appendix 
A.  at  25  (1967), 

'  Figures  may  be  found  In  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  16,  p.  21759:  quoted  In 
Chllds.  Justice  or  Privacy  or  a  Bit  of  Both. 
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tures  and  Intricate  overlays  of  authority  de- 
scribed above,  law  enforcement  officials  have 
a  difficult  time  In  reaching  the  high  com- 
mand of  organized  crime  Underlings  "on 
errands"  for  the  boss  often  come  within  the 
grasp  of  alert  law  enforcement  officials,  but 
they  are  the  "expendables."  They  either  do 
not' know  who  their  real  boss  Is  or  are  fearful 
of  discussing  such  matters.  Under  these  Cir- 
cumstances, law  enforcement  Is  stjTnled.  The 
reluctance  and  fear  of  victims  and  witnesses 
do  not  ease  Che  task.'" 

How  then  do  you  break  into  this  core  and 
get  to  the  center  of  this  cancer?  How  do  you 
obtain  the  necessary  evidence  when  an  or- 
ganization IS  dedicated  to  protecting  Its 
masters  through  a  code  of  silence?  What 
do  you  look  for  when  almost  all  communica- 
tion Is  by  word  of  mouth,  and  there  are  no 
telltale  records  or  memoranda  of  Illicit  en- 
terprises? There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  the  question  Is  how 
to  successfully  combat  It 

It  Is  against  ihls  unique  background  that 
I  turn  to  probably  the  most  controversial 
means  of  obtaining  evidence— the  techniques 
referred  to  as  "bugging"  and  "wiretapping."" 
There  are  those  who  say  that  these  tech- 
niques are  the  only  effective  tools  to  fight 
such  criminal  activity.  Others  condemn  these 
methods  as  a  dangerous  i^^vaslon  of  privacy. 
There 'are  valid  arguments  on  both  sides. 
But  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
final  decision  on  how  to  proceed  in  this  area 
must  be  based  on  both  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  need  to  protect  society,  not 
on  an  emotional  harangue  which  too  often 
accompanies  these  electronic  surveillance  de- 
bates. It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  pres- 
ent United  States  law  on  wiretapping  and 
bugging  is  totally  unsatisfactory.  Neither  the 
right  of  privacy  nor  eiuorceraent  of  the  law 
IS  adequately  served. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  attempted  an  intelli- 
gent "discussion  of  wiretapping  and  bugging 
will  undoubtedly  find  himself  confronted 
with  a  major  problem  at  the  outset:  the 
sinister  connotations  and  fear  of  "Big  Broth- 
er" and  "1974"  which  has  become  attached 
^o  the  very  terms  themselves  due  to  ama»- 
ng  scientific  developments  in  the  field  of 
electronic  surveillance  If  we  could  only  de- 
vise a  word  to  mean  "scientific  technique* 
to  combat  crime."  I  believe  the  issue  would 
be  placed  in  much  clearer  perspective,  and 
discussion  could  proceed  unhampered  by  the 


5  Two  bills  which  I  have  joined  in  propos- 
ing should  serve  to  better  this  situation. 
While  it  is  presently  a  crime  to  obstruct  a 
court  proceeding.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  obstruct 
an  Investigation.  Thus,  by  successfully  stlfilng 
the  flow  of  information  at  the  Investigative 
level  either  through  violence  or  the  threat 
of  violence,  shadowy  interested  persons  pre- 
vent the  case  from  ever  reaching  the  court- 
room. S.  678.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1967) 
would  make  such  obstruction  a  federal 
offense. 

A  witness  immunity  sUitute  is  also  needed. 
Through  the  proper  legislative  framework  and 
with  the  proper  safeguards,  this  would  en- 
able the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  grant  im- 
munity from  prosecution  to  a  witness  where 
that  witness  could  provide  testimony  essen- 
tial to  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  Used 
with  the  proper  attitude  and  in  the  appropri- 
ate circumstances.  S.  677.  90th  Gong..  1st 
Sess.  1 19671  would  provide  a  useful  tool  in 
the  war  on  crime. 

•This  article  deals  exclusively  with  the 
need  for  wiretapping  and  electrpnlc-survell- 
lance  to  combat  organized  crime.  Though  I 
do  not  discuss  the  questions  of  such  surveil- 
lance by  private  and  public  Individuals  and 
related  to  such  law  enforcement  purposes.  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  believe 
there  Is  no  justification  whatsoever  for  such 
activities  and  feel  the  Congress  must  act  to 
flatly  prohibit  them.  Such  prohibitions  are 
contained  in  S.  2050.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(19671.  discussed  later  in  this  article. 


distorted  images  which  are  conjured  up  by 
the  very  terms  themselves  On  this  point, 
an  historical  parallel  ccmes  to  mind  In 
eighteenth  century  England,  when  crime 
pervaded  the  city  6f  London  and  the  sur- 
rounding highways  in  staggering  amounts, 
attempts  to  establish  a  constabulary  met 
fierce  opposition.  The  reason?  Englishmen 
feared  the  very  name  "police"  as  It  was  a 
French  word  connoting  foreign  tyranny. 

In  our  system  of  criminal  Justice,  the  need 
to  balance  the  competing  interests  of  privacy 
and  law  enforcement-  occtirs  at  a  number  of 
points.  The  decision  as  to  whether  to  strike 
the  balance  must  depend  on  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances involved.  Indeed,  the  concept  of 
balance  is  not  new  and.  by  a  reading  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  can  be  traced. 
The  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  es- 
tablish the  privacy  of  the  individual  in  his 
person  and  effects  as  an  absolute  right,  nor 
did  they  establish  his  home  as  an  impenetra- 
ble sanctuary.  F»rotectlon  was  only  guar- 
anteed against  unreasonable — not  every — 
search  and  seizure.  Thus,  institutions  of  law 
enforcement  were  afforded  the  privilege  of 
search  and  seizure  under  carefully  circum- 
scribed criteria.  This  is  the  recognition  of  a 
basic  precept  of  civilized  society:  there  Is  a 
point  at  which  individual  privacy  and  rights 
yield  to  the  public  good. 

The  problem,  us  Pound  has  described  it,  is 
"one  of  compromise;  of  balancing  conflicting 
interests  and  of  securing  as  much  as  may  be 
with  the  least  sacrifice  of  other  interests."" 
While  the  striking  of  this  balance  is  difficult, 
the  study  of  law  and  the  responsibility  of 
legislating  hopefully  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
point  of  equilibrium.  It  is  clear  that  before 
striking  any  meaningful  balance,  one  must 
study  the  competing  values  and  interests  so 
that  the  problem  may  be  viewed  in  the  prop- 
er jjerspective.  since,  as  Burke  points  out: 

"For  that  which  taken  singly  and  viewed 
by  itself  may  appear  to  be  wrong  when  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  other  things  may  be 
perfectly  right — or  at  least  such  as  ought  to 
be  patiently  endured  as  the  means  of  pre- 
venting something  that  Is  worse."' 

It  should  be  clear  at  the  start:  what  Is 
sought  is  not  the  forsaking  of  "the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth  amendment  in  the  name 
of  law  enforcement" ' — but  rather  a  consid- 
eration of  what  Is  necessary  in  the  name  of 
the  survival  of  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
constituting  our  concept  of  an  orderly  and 
safe  society. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  I  will 
discuss  the  manner  in  which  appropriate 
legislation  can  meet  the  Constitutional 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  Berger  case"'  in  or- 
der to  ensure  that  basiq  guarantees  are  not 
disregarded.  The  following  discussion  centers 
on  the  other  half  of  the  equation — the  need 
for  modern  surveillance  techniques  if  law 
enforcement  institutions  are  to  be  able  to 
successfully  perform  their  sworn  duty  of 
protecting  society. 

New  York  County  District  Attorney  Prank 
Hogan.  whose  office  has  made  the  most 
sophisticated  use  of  the  techniques  under 
consideration,  has  stated: 

"I  believe,  as  repeatedly  I  have  stated,  that 
telephonic  interception,  pursuant  to  court 
order  and  under  proper  safeguards.  Is  the 
single  most  valuable  and  effective  weapKDn  in 
the  arsenal  of  law  enforcement,  partlcularlj 
in   the   battle   against  organized   crime. 

It  is  an  irreplaceable  tool  and,  lacking  it, 
we  would  find  it  Infinitely  more  difficult,  and 
in  many  Instances  Imjjossible,  to  penetrate 


■Pound.  Criminal  Justice  In  the  American 
City   18    (1922). 

•>  Stanlls.  Edmund  Burke :  Selected  Writings 
and  Speeches  318    (1963). 

•  Berger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41,  62  ( 1967) . 
This  decision  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later 
in  this  article, 

••  Ibid. 


the  wall  behind  which  major  criminal  enter- 
prises nourish  "  " 

All  members  of  the  President's  highly  re- 
spected Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  .Administration  of  Justice  agreed  both 
on  the  difficulty  of  striking  the  balance  be- 
tween the  benefits  to  law  enforcement  iuid 
the  threat  to  privacy.  They  shared  the  view 
that  the  authority  to  employ  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques,  if  granted,  must  be 
exercised  with  stringent  limitations.  But  a 
majority  of  the  members  favored  enacting 
legislation  "granting  carefully  circumscribed 
authority  for  electronic  surveillance  to  law 
enforcement  officers  to  the  extent  It  may  be 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Berger  v.  New  York."  " 

The  Commission  referred  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  English  Privy  Councillors  who  studied 
Great  Brltalns'  twenty  year  experience  In  this 
area: 

•The  freedom  of  the  individual  is  quite 
valueless  if  he  can  be  made  the  victim  of 
the  law  breaker.  Every  civilized  society  must 
have  power  to  protect  itself  from  wrong- 
doers. It  must  have  power  to  arrest,  search 
and  imprison  those  who  break  the  laws.  If 
these  powers  are  properly  and  wisely  exer- 
cised, it  may  be  thought  that  they  are  m 
themselves  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
true  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

■We  cannot  think  it  to  be  wise  or  prudent 
or  necessary  to  take  away  from  the  Police 
any  weapon  or  to  weaken  any  power  they 
now  possess  in  their  fight  against  organized 
crime  of  this  character.'  •  *  If  It  be  said 
that  the  number  of  cases  where  methods  of 
Interception  are  used  is  small  and  that  ..n 
objectionable  method  could  therefore  well  be 
abolished,  we  feel  that  .  .  .  this  is  not  a 
reason  why  crlmin.ils  In  this  particular  class 
of  crime  should  bo  encouraged  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
methods  of  interception.  •  *  •  This,  in  our 
opinion,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  lib- 
erty of  the  ordinary  citizen,  might  very  well 
have  the  opposite  effect."  '- 

Recently,  District  Attorney  Hogan  pointed 
out  that  no  responsible  critic  of  wiretap- 
ping— not  even  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States — has  urged  that  it  be  aban- 
doned in  national  security  situations.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  views  this  as  a  conces- 
sion that  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance are  vital  weapons  in  the  detection  of 
elaborately  organized  criminal  conspiracies  ■ 
Mr.  Justice  White,  dissenting  in  Berger,  '•'  hris 
phrased  the  same  vital  question: 

"If  the  security  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  of  sufficient  interest  to  render  eaves- 
dropping reasonable,  on  what  tenable  basis 
can  a  contrary  conclusion  be  reached  when 
a  State  asserts  a  purpose  to  prevent  the  co.-- 
ruption  of  its  major  officials,  to  protect  the 
Integrity  of  its  fundamental  processes,  and  'o 
maintain   Itself   as  a   viable   institution?"'" 

In  respon.^e  to  those  who  see  Big  Broti.c: 
running;  rampant,  one  should  point  out  the 

'"Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Lkiws  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judlclarv 
90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  1093  .1967i  i  hereaft'T 
cited  as  Senate  Hearings).  See  District  At- 
torney Hogan's  statement  before  this  Sub- 
committee, at  1104-11,  for  .specific  Instance? 
of  the  successful  use  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  criminal  cases.  M.' 
Hogan  was  primarily  testtfj-lng  on  a  pro- 
posed wiretapping  statute,  but  later  In  h:' 
remarks  he  referred  to  the  "powerful  effec- 
tiveness" of  electronic  surveillance  invest:- 
gatlve  activity.  Senate  Hearings,  supra  ■■.: 
1109, 

-1  Organized  CrUne  Task  Force  Report,  su- 
pra note  2a  at   19, 

"Before    Subcomm,    No.    5    of    the    Hou.'e 
Comm,  on  the  Judiciary.  90th  Cong,,  1st  Sess 
ser,  3,  1110,  1112-13  ( 1967)  ,  Hereafter  cited  :.s 
House  Hearing's 

'-'Senate  Hearings,  supra  note   10  at   111! 

"Berger   v.  New  York,   supra,   note  9, 

"•Id.  at  116. 
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practical  considerations  which  rule  out  the 
arbitrary  use  of  the  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices  and  which  there- 
fore reduce  possible  Invasions  of  privacy  to 
a  minimum:  difficulty  of  Installation,  "main- 
tenance" of  the  equipment  once  installed, 
properly  monitoring  conversations  and  ade- 
quately covering  "rendezvous"  overheard 
through  surveillance.  "^  Thus,  in  view  of  the 
etfort.  time,  and  manpower  required  for  the 
proper  use  of  such  modern  surveillance  tech- 
niques, these  methods— far  from  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  good  police  legwork — are  fre- 
quently a  preliminary  to  a  great  deal  of  It. 

Congressional  concern  and  activity  in  the 
organized  crime-surveillance  area  Is  some- 
what recent,  but  a  quick  glance  Indicates 
that  those  who  stress  the  role  of  partisan 
politics  on  this  issue  do  not  know  their 
■legislative  history."  Following  World  War  II. 
the  Congress  attempted  to  pass  a  wiretap 
bill  on  several  occasions.  However,  the  pri- 
mary concern  In  the  1950's  was  subversive 
activities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1960's  that 
such  legislation  was  envisioned  as  a  means 
to  combat  crime  In  1961.  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration endorsed  proposals  for  a  ■wire- 
tapping law  authorizing  federal  agencies  to 
tap  in  cases  of  national  security,  organized 
crime,  and  other  serious  crimes,  placing  no 
limits  on  State  wiretapping. 

In  1962.  the  Kennedy  Administration  sent 
a  somewhat  mere  restricted  bill  to  Congress. 
It  authori.-;ed  federal  wiretapping  in  cases  of 
national  security,  organized  crime,  and  other 
serious  crime,  i.e,,  narcotics  violations,  mur- 
der, kidnapping,  extortion,  bribery,  interstate 
transportation  in  aid  of  racketeering,  inter- 
state communications  of  gambling  informa- 
tion, and  a  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing.  It  limited  State  wiretapping  to 
certain  serious  crimes  and  outlawed  all  other 
wiretapping.  Congress  took  no  action  on  the 
proposal.  The  Kennedy  .Administration  rec- 
ommended passage  of  similar  legislation  in 
1963,  but  again  Congress  took  no  action. 

In  1965,  1966,  and  1967.  several  bills  '■'  on 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  were  intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
but  the  administration  of  President  Johnson 
has  not  endorsed  any  that  would  extend 
wiretapping  and /or  electronic  surveillance  to 
organized  criminal  activities.  In  fact,  by 
Executive  Order  "  promulgated  In  July  1965. 
President  Johnson  ordered  all  federal  agen- 
cies except  the  Justice  Department  to  cease 
wiretapping.  The  Presidential  order  per- 
mitted the  Justice  Department  to  continue 
to  tap  wires  only  in  cases  of  iiational  security, 
but  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  necessary. 

Before  discussing  In  detail  the  pending 
legislation  in  this  area.  I  believe  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  existing  statutory  law  on  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  and  a  summary 
of  major  court  decisions  on  the  use  of  these 
techniques  is  in  order. 

The  basic  statutory  law  on  wiretapping  Is 
found  in  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of 
1934  ^^  which  created  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Conxmission  and  vested  it  with 
Jurisdiction  over  radio,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone communications.  Section  605.  dealing 
with  interception  of  messages,  reads  In  part: 
"no    person    not    being    authorized    by    the 


sender  .•^hall  intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  .  .  .  contents 
...  of  such  Intercepted  communication  to 
any  person."  In  construing  Section  605.  the 
Supreme  Court  has  read  the  statutory  pro- 
hibitions to  apply  10  both  interstate  and 
Intrastate  telephone  wires;  '"  and  has  held 
that  'no  person"  includes  state  and  federal 
law  enforcement  officials;  ■"  and  the  barring 
of  'dlvulgence"  renders  wiretap  evidence 
Inadmissible  In  federal  courts.-'  The  court 
has  also  excluded  the  fruits  of  wiretap  en- 
forcement official  who  introduces  wiretap 
evidence  Is  state  proceedings  technically 
commits  a  federal  crime,  the  Court  has  held 
that  suppression  of  the  evidence  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  statute.-'' 

A  1941  statement"  by  Attorney  General 
Jackson  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
advanced  an  interpretation  of  Section  605  on 
which  federal  agencies  have  since  relied.  By 
construing  the  phrase  "Intercept  .  .  .  and 
divulge"  as  an  inseparable  unit.  Jackson's 
interpretation  rendered  wiretapping  it-self 
permissible.  He  also  stated  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  a  "person"  under 
Section  605  In  order  to  conclude  that  the  in- 
terdepartmental -■-sharing  of  Information 
among  FBI  personnel  would  not  constitute 
a  "dlvulgence"  in  the  sense  prohibited  by 
the  statute. 

Testifying  on  this  Issue,  former  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  stated. 

"I  agree  with  my  predecessor  that  the 
present  law  regarding  wiretapping  ic  Intoler- 
able. In  fact,  I  would  t;o  so  far  as  to  state 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  law  more 
totally  unsatisfactory  In  its  consequences 
than  that  which  has  evolved  irom  Section 
605. 

"First,  it  adequately  protects  the  privacy 
of  no  one.  To  prosecute  .^uccc.'isfuUy.  the  Gov- 
ernment now  must  prove  both  interception 
and  disclosure.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Illicit  wiretapping.  .  .  . 
"Second,  under  present  law.  use  of  wiretap- 
ping for  potentially  justifiable  prosecutive 
purposes  is  impossible.  A  number  of  State 
laws  authorize  wiretapping  by  police  officials 
under  certain  circumstances  and  procedures. 
But  the  Federal  law  has  been  Interpreted  by 
the  courts  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  informa- 
tion in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

"I  think  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
the  President  should  be  jiermitted  to  author- 
ize wiretapping  for  national  security  pur- 
poses so  long  as  this  procedure  Is  strictly  con- 
trolled: wiretapping  should  not  be  permitted 
by  private  Individuals  and  the  law  should  be 
strengthened  to  Insure  that  such  abuses  da 
not  take  place:  if  wiretapping  is  to  be  per- 
mitted at  all.  it  should  be  done  by  law-en- 
forcement officials,  under  strict  controls."  =» 
The  present  law  gives  us  the  worst  of  all 
possible  solutions.  .  .  . 

Congress  has  never  enacted  legislation  ex- 
plicitly dealing  with  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  recently  banned  the  use  of  radio 
transmitting  microphones  for  eavesdropping 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  both  parties 
to  the  conversation,  but  this  ban  does  not 
apply  to  "operations  of  any  law  enforcement 


officers  conducted  under  lawful  authority."* 
The  Attorney  General  has  recently  Issued  a 
Memorandum  to  Heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  prohibiting  the  "use  of 
mechanical  or  electronic  devices  by  federal 
personnel  to  overhear  or  record  non-tele- 
phone conversations  involving  a  violation  of 
the   Constitution  or  a  statute." « 

Let  U8  now  take  a  closer  look  at  Judicial 
activity  In  this  area.  In  1928  (therefore,  pre 
Sectloii  605)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  m 
Olmstead  v.  United  States,®  that  evidence 
obtained  by  wiretapping  defendant's  tele- 
phone at  a  point  outside  defendant's  prem- 
ises was  admissible  in  a  federal  criminal 
prosecution.  The  Court  found  no  uncon- 
stitutional search  and  seizure  under  the 
fourth  amendment  because  words  as  intan- 
gibles cannot  be  "seized"  and  because  the 
tapping  of  wires  at  a  place  removed  from 
the  defendant's  house  Is  not  a  "search" 
(physical  intrusion  or  trespass  of  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  area)  within  the  Amend- 
ment. 

In  Goldman  v.  United  States  -•"  the  Court 
extended  the  theory  of  Olvixtead  to  bugging 
In  a  case  involving  a  detectaphonc.  lo.  a 
telephonic  apparatus  with  an  attached  mi- 
crophone transmitter.  This  decision  was  fol- 
lowed by  Silverman  v.  United  States  '  ■where 
the  Court  held  that  the  use  ol  bugging  equip- 
ment that  Involved  an  unauthorized  physical 
entry  into  a  oonKtltutionnllv  protected  pii- 
vate  area  without  the  coiisent  of  one  ■!  the 
parties  violated  the  fourth  amendment  and 
rendered  evidence  so  obtained  inadmlsstblp 
This  case  concerned  a  spiked  microphone 
that  had  penetrated  the  party  wall  to  a 
heating  duct  In  defendant's  house  In  Wcng 
Sun  v.  United  States »'  the  Court  specifically 
stated  that  under  the  fourth  amendment 
verbal  evidence,  as  well  as  the  more  conunon 
tangible  evidence,  may  be  the  fruit  of  official 
illegality:  "It  follows  from  our  holding  in 
.S'i/rcrmaTi  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  505.  that 
the  fourth  amendment  protects  against  the 
overhearing  of  verbal  statements  as  well  as 
against  the  more  traditional  seizure  of  'pa- 
pers and  effects'."  If  one  of  the  parties  fcii- 
sents.  no  constitutional  l.ssues  are  presented, 
no  matter  where  the  interception  takes 
place.  •- 

The  fifth  amendment  as  such  places  no 
ban  on  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices."^'  The  fourteenth  amendment  applies 
to  state  action  the  same  limitations  Imposed 
upon  federal  action  found  In  the  fourth 
amendment.^" 

Thus,  upon  a  reading  of  the  preceding 
cases,  the  law  could  be  stated  as:  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  In  the  absence  of  physical 
intrusion  of  a  constitutionally-protected  urea 
does   not  violate  the   Constitution. 

This  brings  us  to  one  very  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  this  area.  Brrgcr  v.  Neir 
York.'   That   decision   reversed   6-3   a   state 


'"See  Task  Force  on  Organized  Crime  Re- 
jMrt.  supra  note  2a.  .A,ppendix  C;  Blakey,  As- 
pects of  the  Evidence  Gathering  Process  m 
Organized  Crime  Cases,  at  92;  and  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  10.  testimony  of  District 
Attorney  Hogan.   at   1101-02, 

"For  a  comparison  of  two  representative 
bills  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  see  .Appendix. 

'•"  See  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10  at  922, 
Memorandum  of  Attorney  General,  I, A,;  and 
statement  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
voicing  the  Department  of  Justice's  opposi- 
tion to  court-controlled  wiretapping  legisla- 
tion. Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10  at  82. 

'"48  Stat.  1064  (1934).  47  U.S.C.  151-609 
(1964). 


loNardone  1.  United  States,  302  U.S.  379 
(1937);  Weiss  v.  United  States.  308  U.S.  321 
(1939). 

■'■Nardone  v.  United  States,  supra  note  19; 
Benanti  v.  United  States,  355  U.S.  96  ( 1957) . 

=■  Nardone  v.  United  States,  supra  note  19. 

-'Schwartz  v.  Texas,  344  U.S.  199   (1952). 

'■'  Statement  of  Attorney  General  Robert  L. 
Jackson,  Hearings  on  HJEl.  2266  and  H.R.  3099 
before  Subcomm.  No.  1  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  77th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  18 
(1941). 

•'  Hearings  on  S.  2189  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  34  (1966).  See  also  statement  of  At- 
torney General  Clark.  Senate  Hearings,  supra 
note  10  at  82. 


="31  Fed.  Reg.  3400  (1966).  amending  47 
C.F.R.  15.11  (1966). 

-■■See  Attorney  General's  Memorandum  to 
the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  afid 
Agencies  Concerning  Wiretapping  and  Elec- 
tronic Eavesdropping  (June  16,  1967),  re- 
printed m  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10 
at  922-24. 

■^  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277  U.S.  438 
(1928). 

'^  Goldman  v.  United  States.  316  U.S.  129 
(19421. 

*  Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  505 
(1961). 

>  Wons  Sun  V.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471. 
485  (1963). 

-  OstX)m  v.  United  States.  385  U.S.  323 
(1966)  (recorder);  Lopez  v.  United  States. 
373  US.  427   (1963)    (recorder). 

-  Hoffa  V.  United  States.  385  U.R  323  ( 1966) 
(admission  overheard  by  Informer,  like  re- 
sult); Olmstead  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
28. 

'"Nardone  v.  United  States.  308  U.S.  338 
(1939). 
*>  Berger  v.  New  YorlE,  supra  note  9. 
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conviction  for  conspiracy  to  bribe  based  on  a 
court-ordered  eavesdrop.  The  Court  held  that 
a  search  that  would  otherwise  be  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  the  element  of  physi- 
cal trespass  into  a  constitutionally  protected 
area  Is  not  validated  by  a  court  order  pursu- 
ant to  a  statute  «  which  "on  Its  face"  failed 
to  meet  certain  standards  required  by  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Thus 
this  opinion  partially  negates  Olmstead  by 
finding  that  conversations  are  within  the 
fourth  .unendment  and  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  devices  to  "capture"  them  is  a 
search.  But  the  Court  did  not  specifically 
negate  Olmstead's  other  ground,  i  e.,  where 
oral  evidence  is  acquired  by  electronic  de- 
vices which  do  not  physically  penetrate  a 
constitutionally  protected  area,  the  fourth 
amendment  does  not  govern  '■ 

As  discussed  below,  the  Berger  decision  is 
an  inritation  to  Congress  to  enact  appro- 
priately circumscribed  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  legislation  ■"'  An  examina- 
tion of  the  points  stressed  by  the  Court 
should  reveal  the  basis  for  this  outlook. 

The  Court  tound  the  statute  did  not  re- 
quire sufficient  particularity  in  the  orders 
concerning  the  place  to  be  searched,  the  per- 
son's conversations  to  be  overheard,  and  the 
expected  nature  of  the  conversations  and  the 
times  at  wKlch  they  will  be  heard.  Signifi- 
cantly, as  will  be  seen  below,  the  Court  indi- 
cated that  a  statute  meeting  these  standards 
would  meet  Constitutional  requirements. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  for  the  majority  stated 
that  the  at>sence  of  particularlzation  in  the 
statute  .IS  to  offenses  to  which  it  applied 
and  descriptions  as  to  the  type  of  conversa- 
tions to  be  overheard  gave  hne  officer 
executing  the  order  a  roving  commission. 
While  specific  words  of  a  future  conversa- 
tion are  hardly  predictable  and  therefore 
diffl9Ult  to  describe  with  particularity,  such 
particularity  ought  not  to  be  required.  The 
test  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  has 
been  sufficient  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
subject  matter.  Thus,  where  a  search  warrant 
may  issue  to  seize  equipment  used  In  illegal 
off- track  betting,  a  surveillance  order  could 
issue  where  the  conversation  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  placing  and  receipt  of  bets 
on  horesracing  between  suspected  persons  at 
a  specified  location. 

The  opinion  ,hen  considered  the  statute's 
authorization  ol  a  two-month  period  of  con- 
tinuous surveillance,  characte'rizlng  this 
grant  as  a  "series  of  Intrusions,  searches,  and 
seizures  pursuant  to  a  single  showing  of 
probable  cause."  *  Thus,  the  period  of  the 
authority  to  wiretap  or  eavesdrop  niiist  be 
carefully  considered  and  the  standard  Is  that 
no  greater  invasion  of  privacy  can  be  per- 
mitted than  is  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Moreover,  the  Court  found  that  the  statute 


'  N'  V  Code  Criminal  Procedure.  Section 
813-a,  .IS  amended  L.  1958.  c.  676.  effective 
July  1.  1958. 

■  To  the  effect  that  while  wiretapping 
therefore  remains  outside  the  4th  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  prudent  to  consider  Berger 
V.  New  York,  supra  note  9.  In  drafting  such 
'.esrislatlon.  see  statement  of  District  Attorney 
Prank  Hogan  in  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note 
10  at  1112.  See  .also.  Berger  v.  New  York,  supra 
note  9.  Justice  Douglas's  dissent,  at  64,  to 
the  effect  that  the  decision  completely  over- 
rules sub  silentlo  Olmstead  v.  United  States. 
supra  note  28;  and  letter  from  Professor  Kent 
GreenwaJt.  Judicature,  Volume  51.  Number 
!.  June-July  197  at  p.  29:  and  statement  c£ 
G  Robert  Blakev  In  Senate  Hearings  at  p. 
334. 

■■'  On  this  point,  see  the  excellent  state- 
ment* of  District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan  and 
?T  lessor  G.  Robert  Blakey  In  Senate  Hear- 
irigs  at  p.  1092  and  p.  932,  respectively. 

^  Berger  v.  New  York,  supra  note  9  at  59. 

"  See,  Berger  v.  New  York,  supra  ncrte  9  at 
56-58.  for  a  discussion  of  Osborn  v.  United 
States.  385  U.S.  323  (1966). 


apparently  permitted  surveillance  to  con- 
tinue for  the  duration  of  the  statutory  pe- 
riod in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  objective 
for  which  the  order  had  been  sought  may 
have  been  realized.  A  provision  tor  self- 
termination  on  the  eavesdrop  once  the  con- 
versation sought  Is  seized — shutting  down 
the  "plant" — would  meet  this  objection. 
Language  to  the  effect  that  extensions  of  the 
order  could  be  obtained  only  upon  a  show- 
ing of  present  probable  cause  for  continu- 
ance would  meet  the  Court's  objections  to 
the  statutory  scheme  whereby  extensions 
could  be  obtained  solely  on  a  showing  that 
it  was  in  the  "public  interest."  with  no  prob- 
able cause  showing  required, 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  then  discussed  the  issue 
of  notice.  Noting  that  the  sucecss  of  the 
electronic  surveillance  warrant  by  Its  nature 
depends  on  the  absence  of  notice,  he  found 
the  statute  had  no  requirement  for  notice 
as  to  conventional  warrants  nor  did  it  over- 
come this  defect  by  "requiring  some  showing 
of  special  facts"  or  "exigent  circumstances."  " 
But  there  Is  precedent  for  the  showing  of 
such  "special  facts."  Ker  v.  California'-  sus- 
tained unannounced  entry  to  arrest  and  to 
search  where  reasonable  fear  existed  that  an 
announced  entry  might  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  evidence  otherwise  lawfully  subject  to 
seizure.  Specific  language  conditioning  the 
granting  of  an  electronic  surveillance  order 
on  a  showing  that  "normal  Investigative  pro- 
cedures have  been  tried  and  have  failed  or 
reasonably  appear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed 
If  tried."  would  appear  to  meet  this  objection. 

Mr.  Clark's  objections  that  the  statute  did 
not  require  a  return  on  the  warrant — a  re- 
port by  the  executing  officer  to  the  issuing 
Court  on  the  results  of  the  interception — 
does  not  create  any  legislative  difficulties. 

Where  does  this  all  leave  us?  On  this  point. 
I  wotild  quote  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  at  page  21 
of  Berger  In  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
dissenters  that  no  warrant  or  statute  could 
be  drawn  to  meet  the  majority's  require- 
ments: 

"If  that  be  true  then  the  'fruits'  of  eaves- 
dropping devices  are  barred  under  the 
I  Fourth  I  Amendment.  On  the  other  hand 
this  Court  has  In  the  past,  under  specific 
conditions  and  circumstances,  sustained  the 
use  of  eavesdropping  devices.  .  .  .  The  Fourth 
Amendment  does  not  make  the  'precincts  of 
the  home  or  office  .  .  .  sanctuaries  where  the 
law  can  never  reach,'  .  .  .  but  it  does  pre- 
scribe a  constitutional  standard  that  must 
be  met  before  official  invasion  is  permis- 
sible." " 

In  Berger  the  Court  held  the  statute  did  not 
meet  the  Constitutional  standard.  But  I  do 
not  read  this  case  as  making  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  constitutionally-drawn  statute  fruit- 
less. Rather.  I  read  this  case  as  an  invitation 
to  the  Congress  to  work  Its  legislative  will 
on  the  difficult  problem  of  drafting  a  just, 
effective  and  comprehensive  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  statute. 

On  June  29th,  1967,  Senator  Roman 
Hruska,  Introduced  the  "Electronic  Surveil- 
lance Control  Act  of  1967"  "  which  author- 
ized electronic  surveillance  i  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping)  by  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officials  under  court  order  pro- 
cedures. This  legislation  prohibited  the  pri- 
vate utilization  of  wiretapping  and  bugging. 

Of  titmost  importance  Is  that  this  bill  Is 
the  only  survelUange  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  was  drafted  post- 
Berger  and  with  that  decision  specifically  In 
mind.  Others  have  also  been  active  in  this 
area — most  notably  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  has  a  long  history  of  concern 
and  activity  in  combating  the  threat  of  or- 


'■'  Berger  v.  New  York,  supra  note  9  at  60. 
'-'Ker  v.  California.  374  U.S.  23  (1963). 
■  Berger  v.  New  York,  supra  note  9  at  63- 


ganlzed  crime  in  our  society.  But.  as  was 
stated  at  the  time  of  introduction  of  S.  2050, 
every  effort  was  made  to  respond  to  the  cri- 
teria the  Court  set  forth  In  Berger  and  to 
develop  a  proposal  which  would  fully  com- 
ply. 

While  I  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  au- 
thorize the  overhearing  of  private  conver- 
sations, even  where  there  Is  the  possibility 
that  evidence  concerning  criminal  activity 
may  be  uncovered,  I  must  admit  some  doubl 
as  to  whether  any  widetapping  legislation 
should  prevent  the  use  of  this  weapon  in 
society's  struggle  against  organized  crime — 
especially  in  view  of  the  unique  evidence- 
gathering  problems  in  this  area.  The  impact 
of  the  Crime  Commission  Reports,  revealing 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
on  which  I  serve,  and  discussions  with  per- 
sons interested  and  concerned  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  criminal  justice  system  lead  nie 
to  believe  that  if  such  organized  criminal 
activity  is  permitted  continued  immunity 
while  it  infests  all  of  our  lives,  it  may  well 
destroy  the  viability  and  organization  of  our 
system.  At  the  least,  I  am  afraid  I  may  have 
been  wrong  to  believe  that  society  does  not 
need  this  weapon  in  its  struggle  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  co-sponsor  S.  2050,  the  Electronic 
Surveillance  Control  Act  of  1967.  introduced 
by  Senator  Hruska.  This  legislation  has  the 
following  major  provisions: 

1.  Private  utilization  of  wiretapping  and 
bugging  would  be  flatly  prohibited. 

2.  Federal  authorities  would  be  authorized 
upon  the  obtaining  of  federal  court  orders 
pursuant  to  application  of  the  appropriate 
U.S.  Attorney,  to  conduct  carefully  circum- 
scribed and  strictly  controlled  electronic  sur- 
veillance in  investigation  of  specified  crimes 
involving  national  security  and  serious  crim- 
inal offenses. 

3.  At  the  state  level,  electronic  surveillance 
would  be  authorized  pursuant  to  state  stat- 
ute and  upon  order  of  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction. 

4.  An  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  safe- 
guards would  be  established  whereby  crim- 
inal and  civil  remedies  would  be  available  to 
prevent  abuses  and  unauthorized  surveil- 
lance by  public  officials  and  private  persons 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  can  provide 
our  law  enforcement  authorities  a  useful  tool 
in  their  investigations  of  organized  crime 
while  not  unduly  disturbing  the  privacy  of 
the  ordinary,  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  short,  the  advantages  to  society  of  this 
legislation  outweigh  Its  disadvantages.  If 
flaws  appear  in  its  administration,  they  can — 
and  must — be  corrected.  In  the  hope  of  en- 
couraging continued  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant question  and  also  of  having  such 
discussions  shed  light  rather  than  heat.  I 
conclude  this  article  by  1 1 )  listing  what 
appears  to  be  the  basic  legislative  criteria 
set  out  In  Berger*''  followed  by  (2)  a  com- 
parison submitted  to  me  of  two  pending  sur- 
veillance bills,  one  pre-Bergrer  and  the  other 
post-Berger. 

1.  There  must  be  a  neutral  and  detached 
authority  Interposed  between  the  police  and 
the  public:  that  is.  orders  for  Interception  of 
communications  falling  within  the  privilege 
of  the  fourth  amendment  must  be  issued 
upon  the  order  of  an  impartial  Judge  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Probable  cause  must  exist  where  the 
facts  and  circumstances  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  official  requesting  the  order 
(warrant!  and  of  which  he  has  reasonably 
trustworthy  information,  are  sufficient  unto 
themselves  to  warrant  a  man  of  reasonable 
caution  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
or  is  being  committed. 

3.  The  warrant  must  particularly  describe 


64. 


"  S.  2050,  90th  Oong.,  1st  Bess.  (1967) . 


'  See  Speech  of  Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
S.  9145.  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt. 
14.  p.  17998. 
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the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

4.  Tlie  specific  crime  which  has  been  or  Is 
being  committed  must  be  identified. 

5.  Precise  and  discriminate  procedures 
must  be  spelled  out  for  issuance  of  the  order. 

6.  The  order  must  relate  to  specific  con- 
versations sought  so  as  to  be  construed  to 
give  authority  for  a  general  warrant. 

7.  Prompt  extension  of  the  warrant  must 
be  accomplished. 

8.  There  must  he  probable  cause  for  the 
continu:ition  of  the  order. 

9.  There   must   be  a   termiuatioii  date   for 


the   order  once   the  conversation  sought   is 
obtained. 

10.  There  must  be  a  requirement  for  no- 
tice- apparently  within  a  reasonable  time — 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  order  has 
been  issued. 

11.  There  must  be  a  provision  for  a  return 
t)n  the  order. 

1  welcome  the  comments,  recommenda- 
tions, criticism,  and  assistance  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  personnel, 
the  bar,  bench,  educators,  interested  citizens, 
aspiring  law  studenUs  and  all  who  would 
work  actively  to  formulate  a  concrete  and 


re.isonable  approach  to  a  major  problem  fac- 
ing this  Nation.*  We  can  ill  afford  to  shirk 
this  responsibility.  The  need  for  action  could 
not  be  clearer. 


*Ed.  Note.  Shortly  befoire  the  pubhcation 
of  this  article,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  fourth  amendment  bars  the  admission  of 
evidence  obtained  by  an  electronic  eaves- 
dropping device  placed  by  FBI  agents,  with- 
out a  search  warrant,  on  top  of  a  public 
telephcjie  booth,  even  though  no  trespass 
occurred.  Katz  v.  United  States,  36  L'W  4080 
(December  18.  1967). 


Appendix 
Comparison  of  ihe  Two  Bills  Which  Have  Been  Intkoduced  re  Wiretapping  and  Eavesdropping 

S     675   SENATOR  MCLELLAN'S  BILL.   lEDERAL  WIRE  INTERCEPTION   ACT  S.  2050  SENATOR  HRUSKA's  BILL.  ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLUNCE  CONTROL  ACT 

IPre-Bergerl  lPost-Berger| 

Prohibition 
Prohibits    wire    interception    to   overhear    private   conversaUons  .Same  plus  prohibits  eavesdropping  also  (electronic  devices. . 

without  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conversation. 

Exemption 

Exempts   routine   activities  of   employees  of   a  communications  Same. 

carrier  or  FCC 

Penalty 
Makes  interception,  disclosure,  use  or  attempts  at  such  unlawful  Same  as  McClellan  but  penalty  Is  SIO.OOO  and/or  2  years, 

except  where  authorized  under  Act:  penalty  lor  violation  re  this 
ii>  SIO.OOO  and.'or  2  years. 

Use  as  evidence 

Any  information  obtained  in  violation  of  this  Act  is  inadmissible  Same  as  McClellan. 

ill  evidence. 

Manufacturing  cqiiif;mciil 

Bans  manulucture,  shipment,  advertising  ol  devices  uselul  for 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping. 

Exempts  Irom  those  provisions  (with  the  exception  ol  adver- 
tising) common  carriers  in  the  normal  course  or  business  and 
federal,  state  or  local  governments  or  persons  under  contract  with 
such  units  of  government.  Penalty  for  violation  is  $10,000  and  or 
5  years. 
Seizure 

Authorizes  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  any  device  used,  shipped,  or 
manufactured  In  violation  of  this  Act. 
National  security 
Excludes  the  application  of  this  Act  to  the  "President  taking  such  Same  as  McClellan  Bill  but  the  information  so  obtemed  may  be 

measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  Nation  against  actual  received    in     evidence-but     only     where     the    interception     was 

or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power  or  to  reasonable, 

protect  the  national  security  information  against  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  ".  No  information  obtained  under  this  power  shall 
be  used  in  any  Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding. 

Leave  to  intercept — Federal  Government 


Permits  Attorney  General  to  authorize  any  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  apply  to  a  federal  Judge  for  leave  to  intercept,  and 
authorizes  such  Judge  to  grant  leave  to  intercept  wure  communica- 
tions when  such  interception  may  provide  evidence  of  certain 
serious  felonies,  to  wit: 

Any  offense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  concerning  violations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
e.spionage.  sabotage,  or  treason: 

Any  offense  involving  murder,  kidnapping,  or  extortion  which 
Is  punishable  under  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Any  offense  involving  the  manufacture,  Importation,  receiving 
concealment,  buying,  selling,  or  otherwi.'ie  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs, 
nr  marihuana  punishable  tinder  laws  of  the  U.S.: 

Any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  acts. 

Leave  to  intercept 

Permits  Attorney  General  of  a  State  or  the  principal  prosecuting 
attorney  for  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  make  application 
to  State  court  Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  leave  to  intercept 
wire  communications  within  the  State  when  such  action  may 
provide  evidence  of  any  crime  or  any  conspiracy  to  commit  crime 
as  to  which  the  interception  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  that  State. 

Use  of  information  by  law  enforcement  officers 

Permits  any  investigative  or  law  enforcement  officer  who  has 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  wire  communication  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  use  or  disclose  such  to  another  officer 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  thj  proper  performance  of  official  duties. 
Also  makes  disclosure  while  giving  testimony  permissible  where 
knowledge  gained  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
CXIV 832— Part  10 


Same  as  McClellan  Bill,  but  the  leave  to  Intercept  is  for  caves- 
dropping  as  well  as  wiretitpplng. 

The  felonies  concerned  are  (11  all  the  crimes  listed  in  the 
McClellan  BUI,  plus  (2)  offenses  relating  to  sports  bribery,  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice.  Injury  to  the  President,  and  welfare  fund  bribery. 


State   government 

Same  as  McClellan  Bill,  but  such  interception  is  limited  to  those 
cases  wher^  evidence  of  the  following  specific  offenses  may  be  pro- 
vided: murder,  kidnapping,  gambling  (if  punishable  as  a  felony i, 
bribery,  extortion  or  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana  or  any 
conspiracy  involving  the  foregoing  offenses. 


Same  as  McClellan,  but  concerns  evidence  derived  from  the  inter- 
cepted communication  as  well  as  the  communication. 

Intercepted  Information,  gained  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
otherwise  may  be  disclosed  only  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause 
before  a  judge  with  authority  to  authoii7e  such  intercepUon. 
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Apptndix — Continued 

COMPABISON   OF   THE   TWO   BILLS  WHICH   HaVE   BeEN   InTRODTJCFD    RE    WIRETAPPING    AND    EAVESDROPPING Continued 

S.    675   SENATOR  M-CLELLAN'S  BILL.  FEDERAL  WIRE  INTERCEPTION   ACT  S.  2050  SENATOR  HRUSKA'S  BILL,  ELECTRONIC  SUKVEILLANCE  CONTROL  ACT 

[Pre-Berger| 


Each  application  tor  leave  to  Intercept  shall  be  made  In  writing 
upon  oath  or  affirmation,  and  shall  state  the  applicant's  authority 
to  make  such  (Federal  or  state  statute).  Each  application  shall 
include  the  following  information: 

Pull  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  by  the  applicant: 

The  nature  and  location  of  the  communications  facilities 
Involved; 

A  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  all  previous 
applications,  known  to  the  individual  authorizing  the  application, 
made  to  any  Judge  for  leave  to  intercept  wire  communlcatlops 
involving  the  same  communication  facilities,  or  any  of  them,  or 
Involving  any  person  named  in  the  application  as  committing, 
having  committed,  or  being  about  to  commit  an  offense,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Judge  on  each  such  application. 

The  Judge  may  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  additional  testi- 
mony or  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  application. 

Grounds  for  issuance 


(Post-Bergerl 
Contents  of  application 

Same  as  McClellan  Bill,  plus  application  must  include:  identitv 
of  the  person  authorizing  it  and  the  number  of  outstanci]i.L; 
authorizations  based  on  grounds  similar  to  those  in  the  present 
application. 
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Same  as  McClellan,  with  the  exception  that  (3)  reads  as  follows: 
(3)    Normal  investigative  procedures  have  been  tried  and  h.-ivp 
failed  or  reasonably  appear  imlikely  to  succeed  if  tried. 
Note. — No  probable  cause  test. 


Judge  may  enter  an  ex  parte  order  granting  leave  to  intercept  if 
the  Judge  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by  the 
applicant  that  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that: 

1 1 1  An  offense  for  which  such  an  application  may  be  filed  under 
this  Act' Is  being,  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be  committed. 

1 2 1  Facts  concerning  that  offense  may  be  obtained  through  such 
Interception. 

i3>  No  other  means  are  readily  available  for  obtaining  that  in- 
formation. 

i4)  The  facilities  from  which  communications  are  to  be  Inter- 
cepted are  being  \.ised  or  about  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
commission  of  such  offense,  or  are  leased  to,  listed  In  the  name  of. 
or  commonly  used  by  a  person  who  has  committed.  Is  committing, 
or  Is  about  to  commit  such  offense. 

Public  telephone 

No  public  telephone  may  be  intercepted,  unless  in  addition  ;o 

satisfying  all  the  foregoing  requirements,  the  Judge  also  determines 

that:  the  interception  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  to  minimize 

or  eliminate  intercepting   communications  of  other  users  of  tho 

(         facility  and  there  Is  a  special  need  to  authorize  such  interception. 

Privileged  communications 

Conversations  between  husband  and  wife,  doctor-patient,  lawyer- 
client,  or  clergvTnan-confidant,  may  not  be  intercepted  unless  i:: 
adiltion  to  satisfpng  all  the  foregoing  requirements,  the  judce 
also  determines  that:  the  interception  v.n.n  be  conducted  in  a  way 
that  minimizes  or  eliminates  intercepting  "privileged  communica- 
tions" and  there  is  a  special  need  to  authorize  such  interception 
No  privileged  communication  intercepted  shall  be  disclosed  f  r 
used  other  than  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  authorized  disclosure  or  v,;  v 
of  an  Intercepted  communication  under  this  Act. 
Contents  of  order 

Each  order  granting  leave  to  Intercept  shall  specify:  Same  as  McClellan  Bill 

The  nature  and  location  of  the  communications  facilities  as  to 
which  leave  to  intercept  is  granted; 

Each  offense  as  to  which  information  is  to  be  sought; 
The  Identity  of  the  agency  authorized  to  Intercept; 
The  period  of  time  during  which  such  interception  Is  authorized; 
No  order  granted  may  permit  wiretapping  for  more  than  45  days. 
Extensions  may  be  granted  for  not  more  than  20  days  each  upon 
'tirther  application  made  in  conformity  with  the  above  require- 
:nents  and  the  necessary  findings  by  the  court. 

Emergency  situations 

Law  enforcement  officials  may  temporarily  waive  the  formal 
requirements  for  authorization  so  long  as  the  emergency  situation 
requires  such  a  waiver  such  authorization  would  be  available 
absent  the  waiver 

Formal   application   must  be   made   within   48   hours   after  the 
emergency  interception.  If  the  application  is  denied,  no  information 
obtained  may  be  used  or  disclosed  and  the  person  whose  conversa- 
tion was  intercepted  must  be  notified  of  the  interception. 
for  accuracy 

Information  obtained  by  interception  shall  be  sealed  &  recorded 
by  the  authorizing  Judge  and  retained  for  a  period  of  10  yearb 
Unless  under  seal  (or  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  absence) 
the  information  contained  in  such  recording  may  not  be  used  m 
any  court  or  other  proceeding.  Applications  for  interceptions  must 
also  be  sealed  by  the  Judge  and  retained  for  at  least  10  years. 


Precautions 

Applications  made  to  a  court  and  orders  granted  by  a  court  shall 
be  sealed  by  the  court,  not  to  be  made  public  except  In  accordance 
•3.  ith  the  Act  or  by  court  order. 


APPENDIX— Continued 
Comparison  of  the  Two  Bills  Which  Have  Been  Introduced  re  Wiretapping  and  Eavesdropping — Continued 

S.   675   senator  M'CLELLAN'S  BILL,   FEDERAL  WIRE  INTERCEPTION   ACT  S.  2050  SENATOR  HRUSKA'S  BILL,  L-LECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE  CONTROL  ACT 


|Pre-Berger| 


1  Post-Bergerl 


Copy   to  defendant 


The  contents  of  a  wire  interception  shall  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence or  otherwise  disclosed  in  any  criminal  proceeding  In  a 
federal  court  unless  each  defendant  Is  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
authorizing  court  order  not  less  than  10  days  before  trial. 

Afotion  to  suppress 

Any  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial  in  federal  court  may  move  to 
suppress  the  use  as  evidence  of  any  intercepted  communication 
on  the  ground  that: 

(1)  Communication   was  unlawfully   Intercepted. 

(2)  The  authorization  for  interception  is  insufficient  on  its  face. 

(3)  There  was  no  probable  cause  for  believing  the  existence  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  order  was  issued. 

(4)  The  interception  was  not  made  in  conformity  with  the 
authorization. 

If  the  motion  to  suppress  Is  granted,  the  evidence  is  inadmissible 
in  a  court  or  proceeding.  Disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  com- 
munication could  result  in  criminal  jjenalties  depending  on  the  law 
of  libel  and  slander  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  question. 

Reports  concerning  intercepted  communications 


Same  as  McClellan  BUI,  but  the  information  from  the  intercep- 
tion cannot  be  used  in  State  court  as  well  as  In  federal  court  if 
delendant  Is  not  given  notice. 


Same  as  McClellan.  but  "any  aggrieved  person"  (a  person  who 
is  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  the  interception)  may  move  to 
suppress  in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding. 

Note. — Though  the  Hruska  bill  only  contains  (1).  (2)  and  (4) 
as  grounds  for  suppression  and  therefore  not  the  probable  cause 
test  of  (3),  Senator  Hruska's  man  says  that  the  probable  cause 
test  Is  nnplied  In  ( 1 ) . 

Same  as  McClellan  Bill  plus  the  possibility  of  civil  damages 
laealn  depending  on  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  as  to  libel;  what 
is  publication;  etc.) 

U.S.  given  right  to  appeal  suppression  order. 


Within  30  days  of  the  expiration  of  any  order  granting  leave  to 
Intercept,  the  Judge  shall  transmit  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  Courts  and  the  Attorney  General  a  copy  of  the  order  extensions, 
and  the  appllcation(s)  made  therefor.  Within  30  days  of  a  denial 
of  an  application  or  extension,  the  judge  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  application  to  the  same  parties. 

Each  March,  the  Administrative  Office  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  number  i  .p  )  of  applications  made,  granted, 
and  denied  during  the  preceding  year.  Such  Report  shall  state: 

( 1 )  Number  of  applications  made  by  each  federal  agency  and 
the  number  of  orders  granting  or  denying  such 

(2)  Number  of  applications  made  to.  and  granted  and  denied  by. 
each  federal  or  state  court 

(3)  Number  of  applications  made,  granted,  and  denied  with 
respect  to  each  category  of  criminal  offen.<;e  enumerated  in  the  Act 

(4)  Number  of  applications  made,  granted,  and  denied  within 
each  state  and  political  subdivision  with  respect  to  each  category 
of  criminal  offense. 

Witness   immunity 


Similar  to  McClellan  Bill,  plus  some  Information  which  goes  to 
the  issue  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  interceptions  and  an  account- 
ing of  the  depasltlon  of  motions  to  suppress. 


Permits  U.S.  Attorneys  to  seek  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
v-itnesses   In   cases   involving    violations   of   this   Act. 

Recovery  of  civil  damages 

An  individual  whose  communication  is  intercepted,  disclosed  or 
used  in  violation  of  this  Act.  is  given  (1)  u  civil  cause  of  action 
against  the  person  making  the  interceptVon,  disclosure  or  use  and 
(2 1  is  entitled  to  recover — 

(A)  Actual  damages  but  not  less  than  liquidated  damages  com- 
[iUted  at  the  rate  of  SlOO  for  each  day  of  violation  or  Sl.OOO.  which- 
ever is  higher: 

(B)  Punitive  damages; 

( C )  Reasonable  attorneys  fees  and  litigation  costs. 

A  good  faith  reliance  on  an  interception  order  issued  by  a 
judge  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  complete  defense 
to  an  action  under  this  section. 


ORDER  FOR  RECKS. S  TO   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morninsr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chnir  hears  none,  nnd  it 
is  so  ordered 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hear.'=  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MODIP^ED  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  .-ENATOR  GRIFF'IN  TO- 
MORROU' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous- 
con.sent  order  heretofore  accorded  to  the 
distin.suished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin)  be  put  into  effect  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer  tomorrow. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 

V.111  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byfd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair ».  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  briefly 
on  a  nongermane  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  Monday  evening.  May  13.  it  was  my 
privilege    to    speak    before    the    B'nal 
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B nth  men  and  women  and  the  Rich- 
mond Jewish  community  council.  The 
meeting  at  the  handsome  Jewish  com- 
munity center  was  to  commemorate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Israel. 

In  the  brief  period  of  its  existence, 
Israel  has  written  a  record  of  economic 
and  political  achievements  which  is  un- 
exampled among  the  70  or  more  coun- 
tries which  acquired  independence  after 
World  War  II.  Today,  Israel  stands  as 
a  model  and  an  inspiration  for  those  na- 
tions which  aspire  to  better  the  lives  of 
their  citizens. 

T!-.ey  could  find  no  better  example — 
unle.<5S  :t  be  the  .^ettlers  and  pioneers  of 
our  own  countiT — of  what  people  can 
accomplish  wiien  tliey  are  willing  t-o  help 
themselves. 

Nor  could  the  new  nations  of  the  world 
find  better  proof'that  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment does  not  have  to  come  at  the 
expense  of  democratic  government. 

Despite  the  constant  militai-y  threat 
from  its  neighbors  and  the  enormous  ob- 
stacles to  its  economic  survival.  Israel 
lias  not  wavered  in  its  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  representative  government 
and  individual  freedom. 

For  tliese  reasons  alone,  the  world  has 
good  cause  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  Israel's  founding. 

But  there  is  another — perhaps  more 
important — reason.  And  that  is  the  role 
of  Israel  in  providing  a  home  and  a  ref- 
use for  the  Jews  of  tlie  world  seeking 
to  escape  a  history  of  2.000  years  of 
persecution  in  other  lands 

We  are  vividly  reminded  of  that  his- 
tory this  year  as  we  observe  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising. 

The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jews  of 
Warsaw  is  a  symbol  of  the  undying  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  quest  for 
freedom. 

The  terrible  atrocities  of  the  Nazis  in 
those  .vears — the  death  of  6  million 
Jews  in  the  gas  chambers  and  concentra- 
tion camps  of  the  Tliird  Reich — has 
stamped  itseif  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  world.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen    again. 

It  is  with  deep  concern,  therefore,  that 
the  world  takes  note  di  the  resurgence  of 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Especially 
disturbing  are  the  reports  of  repressions 
against  Jews  in  Poland. 

Scarcely  25  years  have  gone  by  since 
neaily  3  million.  Polish  Jews  were 
exterminated.  Today,  the  remaining  few 
thousand  Jews  in  Poland — probably  not 
more  than  25,000 — are  again  the  target 
of  official  repressions. 

Rabbi  Myron  Berman  of  the  Temple 
Beth-El.  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Richmond,  presented  me 
with  a  petition  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
campaign  of  repression  against  Polish 
Jewry 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  resolution,  signed  by  a  group 
of -outstanding  Virginians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


May  13,  1968 

Wp  deplore  the  current  resurgence  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  In  Eastern  Europe  We  note  with 
dismay  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
now  of  Poland,  to  attribute  their  mUltary 
debacle  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Internal  political  dissension  to  an 
lUleged  Zionist  conspiracy.  As  the  Sew  York 
Times  reported  on  March  15.  1968.  the  anti- 
Semitic  campaign  in  Poland,  transparently 
masked  as  anti-Zionism,  constitutes  a  funda- 
mental tlireat  to  the  security  of  the  few 
thousand  Jews  still  remaining  in  PoLind 
Hardly  twenty-five  years  have  transpired 
since  the  extermination  of  almost  three  mil- 
lion Polish  Jews. 

Therefore,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the  free 
world,  In  the  name  of  humanity,  to  protest 
the  treatment  of  Polish  Jewry  and  to  de- 
nounce the  resurgence  of  antl-Semltlsm  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  traditionally  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  to  con- 
demn the  campaign  of  repression  against 
PoUsh  Jewry  and  undertake  whatever  meas- 
ures it  deems  necessary  to  intercede  on  their 
behalf. 

Signed  by  the  following: 

Saul  Vlener.  President,  Jewish  Community 
Council. 

Laurence  Levy,  Executive  Committee 
Chairman,  Virginia  Regional  Advlsoiy  Board. 
.Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Dr.  Myron  Berman.  Rabbi.  Temple  Beth-El. 

Aaron  Miller.  President,  Temple  Beth-El. 

Dr  Ariel  Goldburg,  Rabbi,  Temple  Beth 
Aliabah. 

Lawrence  Hoffman.  President,  Temple  Beth 
Ahabah. 

AvTum  Isaacs,  Rabbi,  Jewish  Academy  of 
Richmond. 

Charles  Schreiber,  President,  Jewish  .•\cad- 
emy  of  Richmond. 

William  W.  GUck,  President.  Temple  Beth 
Israel 

Harold  Rapp,  President,  Congregation  B'nal 
Shalom. 

Mrs.  Philip  Dobken,  President.  Richmond 
Section  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Miller.  President.  Richmond, 
Hadassah  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  L.  Applerouth.  President. 
Richmond.  B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Irving  J  Koslow,  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman, Jewish  War  Veterans.  Fourth 
Region. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  articles  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  one  on  April  20. 
1968,  and  the  other  on  April  18,  1968, 
and  an  Associated  Press  report  of  April 
19.  1968 — all  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
repression  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  20.   1968 1 

Concern  Over  Anti-Semitism 

(By  Anthony  Lukas) 

As  Jews  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
celebrated  yesterday  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  fears  were 
mounting  in  this  country  that  a  new  .vave 
of  anti-Semitism  once  more  endangered 
Polish  Jews. 

Repwrts  reaching  Jewish  organizations, 
Polish  emigres  and  others  here  suggest  that 
the  antl-Semltlc  campaign  in  Poland  has 
created  a  climate  of  fear  among  many  Polish 
Jews. 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist leader,  appears  to  have  become  alarmed 
by  the  excesses  of  the  campaign,  which  evi- 
dently is  directed  at  least  partly  at  him.  He 
and  some  of  his  close  colleagues  have  sought 
to  damp  it  down. 


But  some  sources  say  they  see  indications 
that  Mr.  Goinulka  hiis  lost  control  of  the 
situation  and  that  persons  both  within  and 
outside  the  party  are  determined  to  step  up 
the  attack  on  Jews  to  furtlier  their  own  po- 
litical and  ideological  ends 

Analysts  of  Polish  affairs  here  said  the 
anti-Semitic  campaign  apparently  began  ,i.s 
u  long-planned  move  in  an  intraparty  power 
struggle  waged  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Mleczyslaw 
Moczar,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

However,  they  said  the  theme  had  been  en- 
thusiastically picked  up  and  elaborated  upon 
by  anti-Semitic  groups  In  Poland — Boieslaw 
Piaseski's  pro-Communist,  Catholic  P:'.x 
movement  and  the  leaders  of  the  nominally 
middle-class  Democratic  party,  a  political 
group  with  some  representation  in  the  A.<;- 
sembly. 

So  far.  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Polish 
man  m  the  street  has  Joined  in  the  offlciallv 
instigated  denunciations  of  Jews,  In  fact, 
there  are  signs  that  many  Poles  reject  the 
campaign. 

However,  some  analysts  here  warn  that 
if  the  movement  continues  to  gain  force,  it 
could  eventually  tap  the  deep  well-springs 
of  traditional  Polish  anti-semltlsm  and — 
in  the  words  of  one  Polish  emigre — could 
even  lead  to  "outbursts  of  physical  savagery." 

NO    REPORTS    OF    VIOLENCE 

So  far  tliere  lias  not  been  any  report  u. 
physical  violence  against  Jews.  The  cam- 
paign has  relied  on  denunciations  In  the 
press  and  communications  positions,  and 
suppression  of  literary  or  artistic  expression 
that  offers  support  or  sympathy  for  Jews. 

In  most  cases  the  public  pronouncement; 
do  not  even  mention  the  word  Jew,  and  oi- 
ficlals  have  repeatedly  denied  that  anti- 
semltlsm  is  involved.  Instead,  they  have  used 
such  terms  as  Zionists,  alien  forces,  foreigr. 
elements.  non-Polish  persons  or  persons 
known  for  their  national  nihilism — all  fre- 
quently used  euphemisms  for  Jews. 

However,  even  such  indirect  methods  are 
reported  to  have  created  fear  in  the  Polish 
Jewish  community. 

PANIC   AND    INSECURITY  * 

A  recent  report  from  the  Paris  office  oi 
the  .\merican  Jewish  Committee  said,  "the 
purges  of  Jews  on  all  levels  of  cultural  life 
and  Government  departments  Is  assuming 
such  proportions  that  every  Jew  in  Poland 
is  practically  in  a  state  of  panic  and  tn- 
.security,  at  least  economically,  if  not  yet 
physically." 

.4.nti-semltlsm  Is  nothing  new  to  Poland. 
Jews  have  experienced  abuse,  persecution 
and  outright  physical  attack  off  and  on  since 
zhev  settled  there  in  the  10th  century. 

For  many  centuries  the  peasants  were  the 
predominant  element  in  the  Polish  popula- 
tion and  there  was  no  indigenous  middle- 
class.  The  Jews  supplied  the  country  with 
craftsmen,  middlemen,  innkeepers  and  a 
small  group  of  rich  merchants. 

They  seem  to  have  been  protected  by  the 
kings,  but  hated  .ind  abused  by  some  of  the 
clergy,  townspeople  and  the  great  mass  o: 
peasantry.  The  nobilitv  generally  despised 
them  but  also  protected  and  employed  them 
as  middlemen. 

Despite  all  this.  Polish  Jews  developed  a 
flourishing  cultural  and  religious  life.  When 
Poland  regained  her  independence  after 
World  War  I,  the  Jewish  community  there 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  vital  in  the 
world. 

Then  came  the  German  march  into  Polana 
and  the  Nazi  occupation.  In  1939  there  were 
about  3  3  million  Jews  in  Poland.  There  were 
50.000  to  70.000  left  when  Poland  was  lib- 
erated in  1945  Many  Jews  who  had  fled 
were  repatriated,  but  soon  there  was  a  re- 
verse flow  of  Jews  emigrating,  primarily  to 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

20.000    TO    30.000    THERE    NOW 

Today  there  are  believed  to  be  only  20,000 
to  30.000  Jews  left  in  a  total  Polish  popula- 
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tion  of  about  33  million  Most  of  them  are 
old  people,  widows,  invalids  and  others  who 
tor  one  reason  or  another  did  not  want  to 
abandon  their  homeland  A  report  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  estimates  that 
59  per  cent  of  the  Jews  now  in  Poland  are 
40  years  old  or  over. 

In  addition,  there  are  an  estimated  10.000 
to  15.000  people  who  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  Jewish  but  who  have  Jewish  an- 
cestors or  are  married  to  Jews,  and  thus 
are  regarded  as  tinged  with  Jewlshness,  Mr. 
Gomulka's  wife,  Sofia,  is  Jewish, 

There  was  little  overt  antisemltlsm  in  Po- 
land for  the  first  10  years  after  the  war.  The 
memory  of  Nazi  atrocities  was  still  too  strong. 
Perhaps  even  more  important,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Goveriunent  and  party  leaders  In 
the  Stalinist  era  were  Jewish 

These  men  belonged  to  the  so-called  Mus- 
covite group) — Jews  who  fled  from  Poland  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  war  and  re- 
mainea  there  until  liberation  Stalin  saw  to 
it  that  these  -Soviet-trained  Jewish  Commu- 
nists were  installed  in  key  positions  In  the 
post-war  Polish  regime 

MANY    ABANDONED    STALINISM 

In  1956,  when  Poland's  rigid  Stalinist  Gov- 
ernment gave  way  to  the  nominally  liberal 
Gomulka  regime,  many  Jews  were  among  the 
first  to  turn  away  from  the  old  line  The 
.Stalinists,  casting  .about  for  some  weapon 
with  which  to  defend  themselves,  resorted  to 
•mti-Semitic  slurs.  But  this  Ixickflred,  gain- 
ing more  sympathy  for  the  Jews  and  the  new 
Gomulka  line. 

Until  recently,  many  Jews  remained  In  high 
positions  in  the  Government  and  the  party. 
Guided  by  what  one  Pole  lias  called  "the  Ide- 
ology of  fear."  they  swung  with  the  prevail- 
ing wind.  As  Mr.  Gomulka's  promise  of  liberal 
reform  has  faded,  niany  have  swung  back 
toward  the  harsh  line. 

According  to  Jewish  emigre  sources,  the 
current  "anti-Zionist"  campaign  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  planned  by  General  Moz- 
car  as  part  of  the  struggle  for  succession  to 
Mr.  Gomulka  now  going  on  Inside  the  party. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18,  1968) 
ExcE.ssES     IN     Purge     .Scored     in     Poland: 

Gomulka  .Associate  Charges    'Filthy  De- 

laming"  of  albzs  in  ".a.nti-zionist"  drive 
(By  Jonathan  Randall 

Warsaw.  .'Vpril  18. — A  Communist  official 
close  to  Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  the  party 
leader,  has  charged  that  the  current  "antl- 
Zionlst"  campaign  has  gotten  out  of  hand 
and  deteriorated  to  the  level  of  "downright 
filthy  defaming  of  people."  it  was  disclosed 
tonlcht. 

The  first  such  public  admission  was  made 
by  Jozef  Kepa.  the  Warsaw  city  secretary, 
who  pointedly  recalled  that  Mr.  GomiUka 
said  last  month  that  Zionism  was  not  a 
danger  to  Poland's  Communist  system. 

That  injunction  for  moderation  was  dis- 
obeyed and  Mr.  Kepa's  remarks,  made  yes- 
•erday.  were  believed  to  reflect  an  effort  by 
forces  associated  with  Mr.  Gomulka  to  strike 
back  at  those  who  challenge  his  authority. 

ISRAEL  IS  DENOUNCED 

Despite  Mr.  Kepa's  admonition,  a  speaker 
used  today,  the  commemoration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  to  compare  Israel's  "Zionist  agres- 
sion" against  the  Arabs  to  the  Nazis' 
massacre  of  Jews  in  World  War  II. 

The  charges  were  made  at  a  ceremony  or- 
ganized by  the  PoUsh  veterans'  association 
in  honor  of  Polish  Jews  who  fought  German 
tanks,  planes,  flamethrowers  and  artillery 
In  the  month-long  ghetto  uprising  in  1943. 

The  veterans'  oreanlzation  is  headed  by 
Interior  Minister  Mieczyslaw  Moczar,  who 
many  Poles  believe  is  a  driving  force  behind 
the  current  campaign  against  "Zionism." 

The  warning  against  excesses  in  the  "anti- 
Zionist"  campaign  were  made  by  Mr.  Kepa 
•  jcfore  the  same  audience — members  of  the 


Warsaw  party  organization — that  Mr.  Go- 
mulka addressed  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Kepa's 
speech  was  made  public  tonight  by  the  Polish 
l)ress  agency,  whlcli  provided  no  explana- 
tion for  the  delay. 

"We  must  chiefly  fight  energetically 
against  attempts  to  foster  social  demagogu- 
ery  that  the  political  adversary  tries  to  In- 
troduce Into  our  party  ranks,"  Mr.  Kepa  said. 

Without  identifying  the  adversary.  Mr. 
Kepa  said  that  "he  attempts  to  use  our  cor- 
rect political  and  ideological  fight  against 
Zionism  for  various  alms  contrary  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  party." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Kepa  sought  to 
strengthen  the  threatened  dominant  role  of 
the  Central  Committee  and  the  Politburo, 
which  are  stlU  controlled  by  Mr.  Gomulka 
and  his  associates. 

These  ruling  bodies  of  the  party  have  been 
under  indirect  attack  In  the  leadership 
struggle  from  advocates  of  change  Identified 
with  General  Moczar.  the  Interior  Minister. 

Observers  regarded  Mr.  Kepa's  speech  as 
a  counteroffenslve  by  Mr.  Gomulka,  who  in 
the  last  six  weeks  has  faced  his  gravest  crisis 
since  assuming  power  In  1956. 

"All  basic  party  organizations  will  be 
directed  by  principles  binding  in  our  move- 
ment and  will  observe  the  principle  of  Dem- 
ocratic centralism."  Mr.  Kepa  said. 

Political  analysts  suggested  that  this 
phrase  was  Intended  as  a  rebuff  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  change  who  have  appealed  di- 
rectly to  party  cells  to  take  decisions  in  dis- 
regard of  normal  party  practice  reserving 
initiative  to  the  leadership  Democratic  cen- 
tralism means  the  party  leadership  in  Com- 
munist parlance,  the  analysts  stressed. 

Mr.  Kepa  approved  of  the  recent  purges, 
but  tempered  his  approval  with  criticism 
of  the  methods  used.  He  said  certain  uniden- 
tified newspapers  had  been  excessive 

METHODS    CRITICIZED 

He  condemned  "a  sort  of  extremism  that 
makes  itself  felt  In  a  certain  clamoring,  in  a 
simplified  use  of  the  concept  of  Zionism,  a 
hasty  generalization  of  some  disquieting 
phenomena  in  our  economic  and  social  life, 
a  too  hasty  transferring  of  criticism  of  the 
educational  situation  at  Warsaw  University 
and  some  other  colleges  to  the  entire  educa- 
tional system." 

We  must  undertake  a  sharp  fight  against 
downright  filthy  defaming  of  people."  he 
added. 

The  speech  at  today's  commemoration  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  was  made  by 
Kazimierz  Rusinek.  secretary  general  of  the 
veterans'  cTganlzatlon.  In  referring  to  Is- 
rael's charges  of  Arab  sabotage  in  Israeli- 
occupied  areas.  Mr.  Rusinek  said: 

"Bad  Zionist  tongues  clamor  about  the 
alleged  indifference  of  Poles  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jews  during  the  occui>ation."  he 
said  in  denouncing  what  the  regime  has 
called  a  Zionist  campaign  to  slander  Poland. 

He  asserted  that  the  "betrayal  and  indif- 
ference of  world  Zionism  and  the  Western 
powers"  were  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  Jews  in  World  War  11. 

Mr.  Rusinek  quoted  what  he  termed  a  mes- 
sage from  glietto  fighters  sent  to  .American 
Jews  complaining  that  "the  remnants  of 
Jews  are  convinced  that  during  the  most 
horrible  days  in  our  history  you  have  not 
given  us  help." 

The  Veterans  official  charged  that  "rich 
Jews  in  the  United  States  and  England  cared 
more  for  their  billions  depKjslted  in  banks 
than  about  the  fate  of  Jews  burned  in  the 
crematories  of  Auschwitz." 

The  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  In- 
volved the  last  65.000  of  the  haU-mllllon' 
Polish  Jews  who  had  been  concentrated 
there  by  the  Germans  before  their  pxtermlna- 
tion  in  Trebllnkka  and  other  death  camps. 

The  alleged  campaign  against  Poland  seeks 
to  "rehabUltate  the  murderers  and  place  the 
guilt  on  their  victims."  Mr.  Rusinek  told  an 


audience  of  several  thousand  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Palace  of  Culture. 

His  voice  shaking  with  emotion.  Mr. 
Rusinek  said:  "There  is  no  country  in  Europe 
that  displayed  so  much  heroism  in  saving 
Jews  .is  did  the  Polisli  nation  and  there  i.s 
uo  country  that  had  so  many  victim*  for 
helping  the  Jews." 

He  recalled  that  the  lirst  victims  of  tlie 
.'Vuschwltz  camp,  when  it  opened  in  1940, 
were  "Poles,  soldiers,  priests  and  teachers." 
He  did  not  say  that  as  many  as  three-quarters 
of  the  four  million  victim*  who  died  in  Ausch- 
witz were  Jews. 

Earlier,  more  than  a  dozen  Polish  organiza- 
tions and  a  visiting  delegation  of  .\rgentine 
Jews  placed  wreaths  on  the  granite  monu- 
ment that  stands  on  what  was  the  ghetto  be. 
fore  the  Germans  razed  it  after  the  uprising 

Military  drummers  beat  a  slow  tattoo 
through  the  15-minute  ceremony  which  was 
attended  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  many 
of  them  children. 

(From  Associated  Press  Report,  Apr.  19.  19681 

GOMtrucA  Associate  Tries  To  Mute  Poland's 

Campaign  .^gainst  Jews 

Warsaw,  April  19, — A  close  associate  nI 
Communist  Party  chief  Wladyslaw  Gomulka 
has  made  another  attempt  to  tone  down  the 
current  anti-Jewnsh  campaign  in  Poland  and 
warned  that  it  must  not  become  "downright 
filthy  defaming  of  people." 

Jozef  Kepa.  first  .secretary  of  the  Warsaw 
Party  Committee,  said  in  a  speech  released 
last  night.  A  sort  of  extremism  Is  making 
Itself  felt  in  a  certain  clamoring,  in  u  simpli- 
fied use  of  the  concept  of  Zionism." 

Kepa  quoted  from  Gomulka's  speech  March 
20  in  which  the  Party  leader  said  Zlomsm 
was  no  danger  to  the  Communist  Regime  In 
that  speech,  Gomulka  apparently  attempt- 
ed— but  failed — to  tone  down  the  clamorous 
anti-Jewish  statements  in  the  press,  on  tele- 
vision and  in  public  speeches. 

NEW     denunciations 

A  few  hours  before  publication  of  Kepa's 
speech,  the  secretary  ueneral  of  the  Polish 
veterans'  organizations  made  new  denuncia- 
tions of  Israel  and  Zionism  at  a  ceremony  ob- 
serving the  25th  .inniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  against  the  Nazis. 

Kazimierz  Rusinek  told  the  few  hundred 
persons  who  attended  the  15-minute  cere- 
mony that  "the  crimes  which  Israeli  soldiers 
commit  against  the  Arab  people,  we  remem- 
ber from  the  times  of  Hitler's  occupation  ' 

He  accused  "rich  Jews  m  the  United  States 
and  England,"  world  Zionism  and  Western 
nations  of  "betrayal  and  indifference"  toward 
the  vmsuccesstul  1943  uprisinc 

The  uprising  began  April  19.  1943.  when 
only  about  65,000  Jews  remained  of  the  half 
million  who  had  been  lammed  into  the  ghetto 
by  the  Nazis  The  others  had  starved,  died  of 
disease  cr  been  shipped  to  death  camps.  It 
took  the  Nazis  alx)ut  a  month  to  quell  the 
uprising  and  level  the  ghetto.  Most  of  the 
56.000  Jewish  survivors  were  sent  to  the  gas 
chambers  at  Treblink.i. 

MC  CZAR'S     VIEWS 

Observers  said  Rusinek's  speech  reflected 
t'le  views  of  Mienyslnw  Moczar.  Poland's  in- 
terior minister  and  secret  police  chief  who  is 
rumored  to  be  contesting  with  Gomulka  for 
power 

These  observers  said  Kepa  in  his  speech 
probably  was  referring  to  Moczar  when  he 
said  a  "political  adversary"  had  attempted  to 
"use  our  correct  political  and  Ideological 
fight  .^galnst  Zionism  for  various  alms  con- 
trary to  the  position  of  the  Party." 

Kepa  also  spoke  of  "reactionary  forces" 
which  try  to  profit  from  "the  political  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  Party."  He  said 
"standing  up  against  Zloulsm  cannot  weaken 
the  sharp  fight  uith  the  forces  of  revision- 
ism .  .  .  with  all  kinds  of  political  reaction." 

Another  aspect  of  K>'pa's  speech  was  re- 
ported by  Reuters: 
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■The  voice  of  the  reactionary  f>arty  of  the 
Church  hierarchy"  had  been  heard  among 
forces  united  against  the  people's  f>ower, 
Kepa  said  in  condemning  the  support  given 
by  Polish  Roman  Catholic  leaders  to  the  stu- 
dent demonstrations  last  month  for  intel- 
lectual   and    democratic    frpedoms. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  authorities  had 
publicly  attacked  the  Church  for  Its  stand  on 
the  student  troubles.  The  criticism  seemed 
clearly  aimed  at  the  Primate.  Stefan  C.\rdinal 
Wyszynski,  The  Cardinal  has  praised  the  stu- 
dents for  their  maturity  and  moderation. 

Kepa  said  there  was  considerable  conver- 
gence between  the  hierarchy's  views  and  al- 
legations of  police  brutality  toward  students 
raised  In  a  recent  parliamentary  question  by 
five  right-wing  Catholic  deputies. 

The  deputies,  of  the  Znak  association  of 
lay  Catholics,  defended  the  demonstrators, 
saying  they  were  not  hostile  to  socialism  and 
that  police  intervention  during  demonstra- 
tions had  aggravated  the  situation. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded r.n  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


OMNTBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AKD 
3.\FE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  'S.  917 1  to  assist  Stat«  and 
local  governments  in  I'educing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  cf  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

The  Congres.;.  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or.  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  .call  a  Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  In  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  In 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress:  Provided  that  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  In 
any  Manner  nffect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the.  first  Arti- 
cle: and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  In 
the  Senate. 

In  discussing  this  article  in  the  Fed- 
eralist. James  Madison  said  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  recog- 
nized that  time  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  Convention  provided  this 
method,  and  this  method  only,  for 
amendment  as  a  happy  compromise  be- 
tween making  it  too  difficult  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  making  the  Con- 
stitution as  changeable  as  statutes.  This 
is  the  only  provision  in  the  Constitution 
which  authorizes  any  change  in  the 
Constitution. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  ver>'  plain 


that  amending  the  Constitution  is  a 
power  which  can  be  exercised  only  by 
Congress  and  the  States  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  specifically  in  arti- 
cle V.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  the  undoubted  power  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution,  but  it  does  not 
have  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  any  respect. 

The  power  to  amend  the  Constitution 
is  the  power  to  change' its  meaning;  the 
power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  is 
the  power  to  ascertain  its  meaning;  and 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends 
only  to  the  power  of  interpretins,'  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  no  authority 
to  change  the  meaning  of  a  single  word 
in  the  Constitution,  or  the  meaning  of  a 
single  clause  in  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  attempted 
to  place  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  a  sit- 
uation where  they  would  never  be  tempt- 
ed to  usurp  and  exercise  the  power  to 
change  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
They  attempted  to  put  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  earthly  temptations.  Tliey 
provided  first  that  they  should  hold  of- 
fice for  life.  They  provided  second  that 
tliey  should  receive  compensatioii  for 
their  services  which  could  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  Congress  or  any  other  power  on 
earth.  Then,  for  the  puipose  of  enjoin- 
ing them  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
according  to  its  true  intent,  and  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  men  who 
drafted  it  and  ratified  it,  they  put  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  requiring  the 
.judges  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution. 

This  Constitution  belongs  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  does  not  belong  to  five, 
or  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  Supreme 
Couit  Justices.  The  purpose  of  all  con- 
stitutional interpretation  is  to  ascertain 
the  intent  of  those  who  framed  and  those 
who  ratified  this  great  document.  So  it 
can  be  truly  said.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  veiT  existence  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  interpreting  the 
Constitution  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  those  who  drafted  and  ratified  this 
great  instrument. 

The  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  drafted  this 
Constitution  and  subsequently  ratified 
it  because  they  had  observed  from  the 
history  of  the  past  that  no  men.  or  set 
of  men.  could  be  trusted  safety  with  un- 
limited governmental  power. 

A  great  Virginian.  James  Madison, 
pointed  out  that  when  you  combine  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  the  power 
of  enforcing  laws,  and  the  power  of 
interpreting  laws  in  one  body  of  men 
you  have  a  tyranny  regardless  of  the 
name  by  which  you  may  call  a  govern- 
ment in  which  such  powers  are  concen- 
trated. 

Now.  when  all  is  said,  there  is  only 
one  restriction,  or  to  put  it  a  little  more 
accurately  or  a  little  more  technically 
correct,  there  is  only  one  practical  check 
or  balance  upon  the  powers  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  'When  this  Constitution 
was  written,  a  great  Virginian.  George 
Mason,  and  a  great  resident  of  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Elbridge 
Gei'i'y.  opposed  its  i-atification  on  the 
LTound  tliat  there  was  no  real  check  or 
balance  to  prevent  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Their  ar- 
gument was  met  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  .said  that  argument  was  a  phantom 
He  .said  that  the  ai'gument  of  Mason 
and  Gerry  was  a  phantom  because  tliere 
would  be  very  few  men  in  the  country 
fit  for  the  position  of  judge  and  they 
would  be  men  wiio  by  long  and  laborious 
•Study  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  precedents,  and  they  would 
feel  ihem.selves  bound  down  by  the  law 
and  the  piecedents.  and  they  would  fol- 
low the  law  and  the  precedents. 

Mr.  President  >  Mr.  Spong  in  the  chair  > . 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  was  saying, 
in  substance,  was  that  no  man  is  fit  for 
the  station  of  judge  in  a  government  of 
laws  as  distinguisiicd  fi'om  a  government 
of  men.  unle.ss  he  is  able  and  willing 
to  subject  himself  to  the  restraint  inher- 
ent in  the  judicial  process  when  the  ju- 
dicial process  is  i-ightly  understood  and 
applied. 

What  is  the  resti-aint  inherent  in  the 
judicial  process?  It  is  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  of  the  judge  to  lay  aside  his 
personal  notions  of  what  the  Coi'ustitu- 
tion  or  a  statute  should  .say  and  to  be 
guided  solely  by  what  the  Constitution 
or  the  statute  does  .say. 

Despit-e  my  great  reverence  for  George 
Mason  and  Elbndge  Gerr5-.  I  think  there 
is  one  clieck  or  balance  which  the  Con- 
■stitution  places  upon  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  the  only  pi-actical  resti'aint  which 
is  placed  upon  the  Supi-eme  Court  by 
the  Constitution.  Of  coui'se.  Congress  and 
the  States,  by  concurring  action,  can 
overrule  or  rather  set  aside  a  iiiling  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  they  deem  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  by 
the  long,  tedious,  and  difficult  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  restore  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Con.stitution. 
That  is  a  ver>-  cumbersome  process  and 
it  may  be  an  absolutely  vain  process  if 
followed  because  if  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  do  not  attribute  to  the  plain 
words  of  the  Constitution  their  ob\1ous 
meaning  and  instead  of  doing  so  substi- 
tute their  personal  notions  for  what  the 
Constitution  provides,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  same  Justices  will  not  do 
the  same  tiling  in  respect  to  any  amend- 
ment which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  i-estore  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  Constitution  after 
the  handing  down  of  the  decision  which 
ignores  the  Constitution. 

The  only  pi-actical  check  is  set  out  in 
as  plain  words  as  appear  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Article  III  provides  to  what  kind 
of  cases  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  can  extend.  It  divides  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  into  two  classe.s — to  wit. 
oi-igmal  jurisdiction  and  appellate  juris- 
diction. 

Section  2  of  article  III  .states  in  pan: 

In  aJl  cases  .affecting  ambassadors,   other 

public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 

which  a  State  shall  be  a  pp.rty,  the  Supreme 

Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  jurisdiction 
which  the  Court  takes  fully  under  the 
Constitution.   Coiigress   does   not   have 
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the  power  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  limited 
classes  of  cases  mentioned. 

But  section  2  of  article  III  further 
specifies : 

In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned. 
ihe  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

Tills  provision  of  the  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress,  in  as  plain  words  as 
can  be  found  in  the  English  language, 
the  undoubted  power  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  m  all  cases 
not  falling  within  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  in  a  multitude  of  cases  and 
no  other  interpretation  can  be  placed 
upon  those  words  of  the  Constitution. 

For  some  strange  reason,  men  who 
condemn  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
Piesident,  or  the  usurpation  of  power  by 
Congress,  .seem  to  resard  the  usurpation 
uf  power  by  a  majoiity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  as  something  sacrosanct 
and  something  for  the  American  people 
to  endure  unless  the  Constitution  is 
amended  by  the  States  and  the  Congress, 
acting;  in  concert. 

That  is  not  true,  as  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  declare. 

The  self-incrimination  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  -vvhich  states,  "nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself,"  means  just 
ixactly  what  it  says.  It  says  that  it  ap- 
plies where  a  man  is  compelled  to  be  a 
v\itness  against  himself  in  a  criminal 
case  or  a  case  tantamount  to  a  criminal 
case. 

It  has  no  possible  application  to  vol- 
untary confessions,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  in  every 
case  from  the  15th  day  of  June  1790. 
when  those  words  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  down  to  the  13th  day  of 
June  1966.  when  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
,5-to-4  decision,  handed  down  the  Mi- 
randa case  and  attempted  to  make  it  ap- 
i)ly  to  voluntary  confessions. 

The  majority  opinion  confesses  at 
least  twice,  whether  voluntary  or  in- 
•voluntary  I  do  not  say.  that  the  major- 
ity were  usurping  and  exercising  the 
!)ower  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
-elf-incrimination  clause,  because  the 
majority  opinion  speaks  of  the  warn- 
mgs  it  invented  that  day  as  the  prin- 
ciples, or  the  warnin:;s  announced 
today — that  is.  June  13,  1966 — warnings 
:nvented  for  the  first  time,  176  years 
after  those  words  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Miranda  decision  is  inconsistent 
'.'.ith  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  every  decision  of  the 
.Supi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States  con- 
struing the  Constitution  through  a  i>eriod 
of  176  years.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with 
?A\  the  iDractices  followed  by  law-enforce- 
:nent  officers  during  that  176  years. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  5-to-4  decisions  in  the  Wade 
:tnd  the  Gilbert  cases,  the  majority  of  the 
Court  undertook  to  place  limitations 
:;pon  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony 
'f  an  eyewitness  that  he  saw  the  ac- 
cused commit  the  crime,  and  to  exclude 


such  testimony  under  specified  circum- 
stances on  the  trial  of  criminal  actions 
in  both  Federal  and  State  courts.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  confessed  that  in 
so  doing  they  were  not  interpreting  the 
words  of  the  sixth  amendment  providing 
that  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fense", but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
giving  a  new  meaning  to  those  woi'ds 
which  no  one  could  have  anticipated 
would  ever  be  a.ssigned  to  them  befoi-e 
June  12.  1967,  the  date  the  cases  were 
decided. 

The  confession  of  the  majority  that 
they  were  amending  the  Constitution 
rather  than  interpreting  it  appears  in  the 
Stovall  case,  reported  in  388  U.S..  page 
293.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  confession  which 
appears  on  page  299.  It  was  made  because 
the  question  had  been  raised  whether 
the  new  rule  declaring  it  unconstitutional 
under  the  right  to  counsel  clause  of  the 
sixth  amendment  for  an  eyewitness  to 
look  at  a  su.spect  in  custody  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  or  exonerating  the 
suspect  as  the  perpetrator  of  u  crime  the 
eyewitness  saw  committed,  unless  the 
lawyer  representing  the  .suspect  is 
present  was  to  be  applied  retroactively. 

The  i-ule  is  unworkable.  It  is  out  of 
hai-mony  with  life  and  psychology.  But 
the  Court  held  in  the  Wade  and  the  Gil- 
bert cases  that  if  an  eyewitness  saw  a 
suspect  in  custody  for  the  purix)se  of 
identifying  him  or  exonerating  him  as 
the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  the  eyewitness 
saw  committed,  when  an  attorney  repre- 
.senting  the  suspect  was  not  present,  that 
the  eyewitness  could  not  be  permitted  to 
take  the  witness  stand  on  ti-ial  on  the 
merits  against  the  suspect  and  testify 
that  he  saw  the  suspect  commit  the  crime 
and  based  his  identification  of  the  sus- 
pect solely  upon  what  he  sav;  at  the  time 
the  crime  was  committed  unless  the 
judge  stops  the  trial  and  assumes  the  role 
of  psychologist  and  delves  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  mind  of  the  witness 
and  ascertains  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  pretrial  view  of  the 
suspect  by  the  witness,  in  the  absence  of 
the  .su.spect's  lawyer,  did  not  influence  the 
eyewitness  in  his  positive  testimony  that 
he  recognized  the  suspect  as  the  man  he 
saw  commit  the  crime. 

As  I  say.  that  lule  is  contrary  to  psy- 
chological principles.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  because  no  judge  can 
invade  the  mind  of  a  man  and  say  at 
what  pai-ticular  time  that  man's  mind  le- 
ceived  an  impression  or  came  to  a  certain 
conviction  of  truth. 

Yet,  unless  a  judge  can  do  that,  under 
this  iTile.  and  say  as  a  result  that  he  finds 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  pretrial  view  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  willingness  of  the  eyewit- 
ness to  testify  that  he  saw  the  suspect 
commit  the  crime,  it  is  not  competent  in 
evidence. 

I  say  this  was  a  new  rule,  contrary  to 
the  words  of  the  sixth  amendment,  con- 
trary- to  every  decision  handed  down  un- 
der the  sixth  amendment  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence followed  by  the  courts  in  the 
enforcement  of  criminal  law  in  this  land. 


Here  is  the  voluntary,  or  involuntary. 
confes.sion.  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the 
majority  that  handed  down  the  Wade 
and  Gilbert  cases  as  .set  out: 

Tlie  law  enforcement  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  und  of  all  50  States  have 
heretofore  proceeded  on  the  jircmlse  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  require  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel  at  pretrial  confrontations 
for  identification. 

I  digress  from  reading  the  confession 
of  the  majority  to  remark  that  the  law- 
enforcement  officials  of  the  Government 
of  all  our  States  liad  entertained  that 
opinion  for  177  years,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly coiTcct  and  was  in  harmony  with 
the  decisions  and  interpretations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  construing  those  words. 

I  proceed  to  read  the  Suprenl?  Court's 
confession : 

Today's  rulings  were  not  foreshadowed  In 
our  cases;  no  court  nnnounceti  such  a  re- 
quirement until  Wade  was  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  ihp  Fifth  Circuit.  358 
P.  2d  557.  'The  overwliplmlng  majority  of 
American  courts  have  always  treated  the 
evidence  question  not  as  one  of  admissibility 
but  as  one  of  credibility  for  the  Jury. 

I  digress  from  leading  the  confession 
of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
say  that  that  was  what  had  been  recog- 
nized for  177  years  to  be  true  under  the 
sixth  amendment. 

I  resume  the  leading  of  the  confr.s.sion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Stovall  case: 

Law  enforcement  authorities  fairly  relied 
on  this  virtually  unanimous  weight  of  au- 
thority, now  no  longer  valid,  in  conducting 
pre-trial  confrontations  In  the  absence  of 
counsel.  It  is.  therefore,  very  clear  that  ret- 
roactive application  of  Wade  and  Gilbert 
"would  seriously  disrupt  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  laws." 

So.  on  that  basis,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  new  rule  it  invented  on  the 
12th  day  of  June  1967  applied  only  to 
cases  originating  after  the  rule  was  an- 
nounced on  that  day  and  had  no  ap- 
phcation  to  any  cases  which  had  arisen 
between  the  time  those  words  were 
placed  in  the  Con.stitution  on  June  2, 
1790.  and  the  12th  day  of  June  177  years 
later. 

Yet  some  of  those  who  oppose  this  bill 
say  that  the  Congress  should  refuse  to 
enact  title  11  of  the  bill  in  the  exercise 
of  its  undoubted  power  imder  section  2 
of  the  3d  article,  and  continue  to  let 
criminals  go  free  for  want  of  identifica- 
tion even  though  they  can  be  positively 
identified  by  eyewitnes.ses  who  saw  them 
commit  the  crimes  for  which  they  are 
placed  on  trial. 

As  I  said  in  the  closing  statement  I 
made  on  this  subject  previously.  I  think 
enough  has  been  done  for  those  who  mur- 
der, rape,  and  rob.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  do  .something,  under  section  2 
of  article  III.  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  murdered  or  raped  or  robbed. 

BLOCK    GRANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
block  grant  amendment  to  Senate  bill  No. ' 
917.  It  would  pro-vide  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  on  the  local  level  only 
through  block  grants  to  the  States.  In- 
stead of  providing  financial  assistance  dl- 
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rectiy  to  both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Nation's  war  against  crime. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach is  fraught  with  significant  de- 
fects The  amendment  fails  to  recog- 
r.;ze  that  the  local  level  of  government  in 
our  major  metropolitan  areas  is  the  pri- 
mary unit  responsible  for  law  enforce- 
ment There  can  be  no  doubt  today  that 
:he  greatest  need  for  financial  assistance 
to  improve  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  is  in  these 
metropolitan  areas. 

State  involvement  in  law  enforcement 
13  minimal  Ninety  percent  of  the  348,000 
full-time  State  and  local  police  ofBcers  in 
the  country  are  employed  by  county  and 
municipal  police  agencies,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  National 
Crime  Commission  Seventy-two  percent 
of  the  total  Sute  and  local  expenditures 
for  law  enforcement  are  made  by  local 
governments. 

Equallv  serious,  the  biocic  grant 
amendment  poses  the  svave  threat  of 
State  domination  over  local  law  enforce- 
ment Continuing  political  controversies 
and  parti.san  rivalries  between  State  and 
local  governments  will  seriously  upset  the 
historic  balance  between  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  block  grant  amend- 
ment creates  a  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest for  States  which  act  as  applicants 
In  their  own  right  and  as  applicants  on 
oehalf  of  local  units  within  the  State. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  proposal 
for  directing  title  I  funds  to  units  of  local 
^'overnment  from  the  Federal  level  would 
bypass  the  States.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  neither  its  lan- 
suase  nor  its  intent  does  title  I  bypass 
the  States. 

Indeed,  under  title  I  all  grants  to  local 
units  would  be  subject  to  review  and 
comment  bv  the  State  Governor.  Rather 
than  being  bypassed,  the  Governor's  role 
is  increased  with  respect  to  overall  State 
planning.  The  State  Governors  are  thus 
given  full  opportunity  to  join  in  the  co- 
ordination and  direction  of  all  law-en- 
forcement activities  in  the  States. 

Title  I  retains  the  maximum  fle.xibility 
that  is  appropriate  in  a  new  Federal 
grant  program  It  also  provides  for  grants 
to  be  made  directly  to  local  governments. 
The  program  thus  combines  the  threefold 
expertise  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
The  "block  grant"  concept,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  drastically  reduce  partici- 
pation at  both  the  Federal  and  local  lev- 
els, leaving  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
war  against  crime  to  State-level  agencies. 

Experience  reveals  that,  of  the  three 
levels,  by  and  large.  State  agencies  are 
the  least  qualified  to  take  on  such  a  role. 

The  block  grant  amendment  would 
deny  units  of  local  government  their  es- 
sential role  in  the  war  against  crime. 
Accordingly.  I  ui'ge  the  adoption  of  title 
I  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciaiw  Committee 


DR    NOEL  O    GONZ.\LEZ 

Mr  E.-\STL.\.\D  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  S,  68, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  68'  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O.  Gonzalez  which 
was  on  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "April 
20.  1962.'  and  insert  "May  4,  1962.", 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  on 
May  18,  1967,  the  Senate  passed  S,  68,  to 
grant  lawful  permanent  residence  to  the 
beneficiary  retroactively.  On  May  7.  1968. 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  S, 
68  with  an  amendment  to  grant  such 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
parole  into  the  United  States,  rather 
than  as  of  the  date  of  arrival. 

The  amendment  is  technical  and  does 
not  affect  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
bill.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  68, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CITA   RITA   LEOLA   INES 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  S.  107, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  107  • 
for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita  Leola  Ines. 
which  was  on  page  1.  line  5,  after 
■natural-born"  insert  "alien". 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1967,  the  Senate  passed  S.  107 
to  enable  the  3-year-old  beneficiary  to 
qualify  for  second  preference  status  as 
the  unmarried  daughter  of  a  lawful 
pei-manent  resident  of  the  United 
States. 

On  May  7,  1968,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  107  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment  that  does  not  affect 
the  benefits  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  107, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tliat  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DR.   JOSE   FUENTES    ROCA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  aiOc 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  2248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  2248)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Fuentes  Roca,  which  w-as.  on  page  1. 
line  6,  str'ke  out  "September  5.  1961" 
and  insert  "September  6.  1961." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1967.  the  Senate  passed  S.  2248 
to  grant  lawful  permanent  residence  to 
the  beneficiary  retroactively.  On  May  7, 
1968,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  S.  2248  with  an  amendment  to 
grant  such  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  parole  into  the  United  States. 
rather  than  as  of  the  date  of  arri\al. 

The  amendment  is  technical  and  does 


not  affect  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
bill.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  .S,  2248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  Senaie 
concur  in  the  House  amendment, 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  BOYCOTTS  AND 
RIOTS 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  by  reliable  sources  that  at 
least  four  employees  of  the  Office  ni 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Bolivar  Coun- 
ty, Miss.,  are  leading  a  black  power  boy- 
cott directed  against  the  schools  and 
businesses  of  Shelby.  The  employees  to 
which  I  refer  are  Bobbie  Holmes.  L.  C. 
Dorsey.  L.  M.  Reynolds,  and  Mildred 
Coleman.  This  information  has  come  to 
me  by  correspondence  from  Mr,  W,  E, 
Adams,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Bolivar  County  School  District 
No.  3.  and  the  Honorable  Charles  C 
Jacobs.  Jr..  attorney  at  law.  Cleveland. 
Miss. 

Unfortunately,  this  type  of  conduct  has 
been  the  rule  rather  than  tlie  exception 
in  the  operation  of  OEO  projects  in  Mis- 
sissippi, It  is  inexcusable  that  Federal 
employees  should  be  allowed  to  foment 
lawlessness  and  disorder.  If  these  re- 
ports are  true,  not  only  is  their  conduct 
reprehensible  on  its  face,  but  violative 
')f  the  civil  and  criminal  prohibitions  ol 
Mississippi  law.  including  but  not  limited 
to.  .section  1088  and  the  following,  dealing 
with  unlawful  restraints  of  trade,  and 
section  2236.5.  prohibiting  the  willful  and 
malicious  interference  with  a  lawful 
trade  or  business,  and  so  forth. 

These  instances  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  Mississippi.  During'  the  antiriot 
hearinsis  last  year  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  received  substantial  evidence 
of  widespread  participation  by  OEO  em- 
ployees in  the  riots  of  1967,  It  has  re- 
cently been  reported  that  large  number,-^ 
of  Federal  employees  were  arrested  a.s 
participants  in  the  riots  which  occurred 
m  Washington  last  month.  After  2  years 
of  such  exposures,  it  is  incredible  that 
these  practices  are  still  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  have  today  written  a  letter  to  'he 
Honorable  Bertrand  M.  Hardintt.  Acting- 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opponu- 
nity.  asking  that  an  investigation  be 
made  into  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter,  together  with  >  n- 
ciosed  letters  from  Mr,  .'\dams  and  Mr 
Jacobs,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  "Mer- 
chants. Shelby.  Miss.."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Sen.^te. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Waski7igton  D.C.  May  13.  196S. 
Hoi:   Bertrand  M.  Harding, 
Acting  Director.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
nmiti/.  Washinqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Harding:  I  enclose  letters  from 
W.  E  Adams,  a  member  of  the  Board  ""'l 
Trustees  of  Bolivar  County  School  District- 
No.  3.  Shelby.  Mississippi,  and  Honorable 
Charles  C.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  attorney  of  Cleveland. 
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Mississippi,  relative  to  some  OEO  employees 
m  Shelby.  Mississippi. 

Tills  disturbs  me  very  much.  If  these  em- 
ployees are  conducting  themselves  In  this 
Kisiiion.  I  think  you  should  know  about  it 
luid  I  think  something  should  be  done  im- 
mediatelv. 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  the  matter 
looked  into  and  advising  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  O.  Eastland, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Enclosures. 


These  people  were  customers  of  yours,  llielr 
salaries  constituted  a  sizable  part  of  your 
income. 

We  feel  thai  you  owe  them  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Shelby    Educational    Committee. 
Mrs.  LuciNDA  Young,  Chairman. 
Miss  Bobbie  Holmes,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Dorsey,  Spokesman. 


Shelby,  Miss.. 

May  8.  1968. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.fhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Bolivar  County  School  District 
Number  3,  and  we  have  been  experiencing 
b^reat  difficulty  during  the  last  week  from  a 
Student  boycott  of  Broad  Street  High  School 
in  Shelby  and  a  boycott  of  merchants  In  the 
City  of  Shelby.  This  movement  has  been 
organized  and  conducted  by  a  black  militant 
group  according  to  information  reaching  us. 

One  of  our  concerns  is  that  three  of  the 
leaders  of  the  boycott  movement  are  em- 
IJloyees  of  the  Tufts  OEO  Project  in  Mound 
Bayou  and  have  been  ob.served  last  Friday, 
Monday,  and  today  demonstrating  on  the 
street  in  front  of  Broad  Street  High  School. 
We  are  told  that  they  receive  iheir  daily  pay 
while  absent  from  their  duties  for  this  pur- 
pose. Arthur  Gunby.  a  Negro  policeman  in 
Shelby,  has  given  us  their  names:  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Reynolds.  Mrs.  Mildred  Coleman.  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Dorsey. 

Knowing  your  interest  in  preventing  mis- 
use of  federal  funds.  I  hope  your  office  can 
influence  the  discharge  of  these  Individuals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Adams. 

Jacobs.  GRwrrrH  &  Hatcher. 
Cleveland.  Miss..  May  S.  196S. 
.'Senator  James  O.  Eastl*nd. 
Senator  John  Stennis. 
Congressman  Tom  .\bernathy. 

Gentlemen:  Last  night  I  .attended  the 
Town  Board  meeting  at  Shelby.  Mississippi, 
.md  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  meeting 
produced  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  him  as 
a  merchant  in  the  City  of  Shelby.  Mississippi. 
With  reference  to  a  boycott  of  the  businesses 
in  Shelbv  by  the  negro  citizens  of  that  area. 

This  letter  is  .signed  by  Bobby  Holmes  and 
Dorsey,  both  of  whom  are  paid  with  federal 
money.  Bobby  Holmes  works  for  the  Head- 
start  Program  and  Dorsey  is  employed  in 
Mound  Bayou  by  the  Tufts  Medical  Center. 

This  same  group  has  organized  a  boycott 
of  the  colored  school  which  has  been  very 
effective  in  keeping  negro  youngsters  from 
the  school.  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  wiiat  our  Washington  money  is 
promoting  on  a  local  level. 

I  ;un  ..dvlsed  that  all  of  this  action  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  School  Board  failed 
to  renew  the  contracts  of  tv»o  male  teachers, 
r  am  informed  also  that  these  teachers  have 
been  actively  advocating  'black  power" 
among  the  students  at  the  .school,  which 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  their 
contracts  were  not  renewed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  C.  Jacobs,  Jr. 

Shelby.  Miss.. 

May  7.  1968. 
Merchants, 
Sliclbv.  Mis^. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  serve  notice  thL-.t  the 
selective  buying  campaign  being  conducted 
in  Shelby  is  not  directed  at  you.  solely. 

However,  we  do  solicit  your  support  in  our 
effort  to  negotiate  with  the  school  board  for 
the  renewal  of  our  teachers'  contracts. 
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OMNIBUS   CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  loll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tire  clerk 
will  read  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  the  pending  Hruska 
amendment,  debate  be  limited  to  4  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  or  whomsoever  lie  shall 
designate;  that  on  the  Kennedy  perfecting 
amendment  the  time  be  limited  to  3  hours; 
that  on  all  other  perfecting  amendments  the 
time  be  limited  to  1  hour:  that  the  time  on 
the  Dirksen  substitute  be  limited  to  1  hour; 
that  the  time  on  the  amendments  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Senator  McClellan,  or  whomsoever  he  shall 
designate:  that  this  agreement  shall  become 
effective  on  tomorrow.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing that  all  voting  will  take  place  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  tuiderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  l 
will  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow,  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR   HRUSKA 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Griffin  J ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska]  be  recog- 
nized for  up  to  1  hour,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  time  limi- 
tation imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  for  this 
request  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska had  intended  to  make  a  rather 


lengthy  presentation  this  afternoon,  but 
because  of  developments  he  was  luiable 

to  do  .so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield, 
Mr.  JA'VITS  I  iiave  not  objected,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object.  I  have  one  little 
problem.  I  have  a  rather  important  bill 
to  submit  on  Thursday.  I  would  like  20 
minutes  for  this  ijurpose  on  Thursday, 
and  perhaps  the  majority  leader  could 
bring  the  Senate  in  a  little  earlier  and 
give  me  20  minutes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  liad  the  Senator 
in  mind  for  45  minutes.  I  understood 
that  it  would  be  at  any  time  that  day.  and 
I  was  hoping  that  it  would  be  after  tlie 
votes  on  title  IV  were  concluded. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  on  Tliur.sday  that  there  be  an 
additional  20  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment or  sub.stitute  on  which  all  time  was 
consumed  on  Wednesday,  and  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  whomever  he  may 
designate,  except  that  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
HriLska  amendment,  the  time  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  !  Mr,  Dodd  I . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
ia  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  w-ishes  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  if  all  of  the  unan- 
imous-consent requests  dealt  only  with 
title  IV  of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  all  dealt  only 
with  title  IV  of  the  pending  bill.  It  is 
iioped  that  will  dispo.se  of  title  IV  one 
wav  or  the  other. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Tiie 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Is  there  ob.iection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  reque.st?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
Ordered,  rhat  effective  on  Wednesday. 
May  15.  1968.  immediately  ^Uter  the  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  |Mr.  Hhu.ska!, 
further  debate  on  amendments  of  title  IV 
to  S  917.  10  assist  State  and  local  pjvcrr.- 
ments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime, 
to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  irlmi- 
nal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  be  limited  as 
follows:  debate  on  the  pending  Hruska 
amendment  (No,  7081  be  limited  to  4  hour.-, 
to  be  equallv  divided  and  controlled  bv  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  |Mr.  Hruska  I  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDl  or  whomsoever  he  shall  designate; 
debate  on  the  perfecting  amendment  to  be 
proposed  bv  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  be  limited  to  3  hours;  that 
debate  on  all  other  perfecting  amendments 
be  limited  to  1  hour;  and  debate  on  The 
Dirksen  substitute  (No.  782)  shall  also  be 
limited  to  1  hour:  and  that  the  rime  on  all 
i,i  the  amendments  except  the  Hnuska 
amendment  shall  be  equally  dlrtded  and 
controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the  ionendment 
and  the  miiiager  of  the  bill  IMr.  McClellanI 
or  whomsoever  he  shall  designate. 

Provided  further.  That  on  Thursday  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ments to  title  rv  on  which  all  debate  was 
consumed  on  Wednesday.  May  15.  an  addi- 
tional 20  minutes  shall  be  allowed  on  each 
such  amendment  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senators  as  designated 
..bove. 
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Ordered  /urther,  That  it  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  that  voting  on  all 
amendmenu  will  not  begin  until  Thursday, 
May  16. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW, TO  9  AM..  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.,  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  JAvTTS   ON   THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  the  votes  on  title  IV,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
LMr.  J.wiTsi  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  i.'^  so  ordered. 


SEA-LEVEL   CANAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1096.  H.R.  1.5190. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  i  Calen- 
dar No.  1096,  H.R.  1,51901  to  amend  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964  '78  Stat.  990',  providing 
for  an  investi'-ration  and  study  to  deter- 
mine a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  in  line 
t5.  after  "  'December  1,  1970'  "  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "and  i2>  by  striking  out 
'$17,500,000'  in  section  4  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   ,S24.000,000'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.=ent  t<)  have  pi'inted  in 
the  Record  an  exceiTJt  from  the  report 
<No.  1112'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

SUMM.^RY     OP     PROPOSED     LEGISL.\TION 

HR.  15190.  would  extend  the  time  from 
December  1.  1969.  to  December  1.  1970,  In 
which  the  Commlssinn  must  complete  its 
study  and  make  its  recommendations  and 
would  increase  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  study  from  817.3  to  524  million. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1964  after  reviewing  the  commercial  and 
strategic  Inadequacies  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  members  of  this  committee  were  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of.  and  the 
most  suitable  ?ite  for  a  second  canal  at  sea 
level  through  Central   America  and  recom- 


mended that  a  commission  be  estiibUshed  to 
conduct  the  study.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  88-609.  on  April  18,  1965,  the 
President  appointed  members  of  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacinc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission. 
This  study  commission  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  90-244  to  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  December  1,  1969. 

Tlie  Commission  has  under  consideration 
four  general  routes  on  the  Amerlcrui  Isth- 
mus: Route  8  along  the  Nicaragua-Costa 
Rica  border;  Routes  10  and  14,  alinemenis  in 
or  near  the  Panama  Canal  Zone:  Route  17, 
In  the  Darlen  region  of  Panama;  and  Route 
25,  in  Colombia. 

Unavoidable  delays  have  slowed  the  Com- 
mission in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 
First,  agreements  with  Panama  and  Colom- 
bia to  permit  necessary  onsite  surveys  were 
not  concluded  In  time  for  these  surveys  to 
advance  very  far  during  the  1966  tropical  dry 
season.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  plowshare  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  nuclear  cratering  experiments 
necessary  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  nu- 
clear excavation  of  the  new  canal,  has  fallen 
behind  schedule. 

Two  successful  experiments  in  this  pro- 
gram have  been  conducted  this  year  includ- 
ing the  first  nuclear  row-charge  detonation 
which  produced  a  dltch-IIke  crater.  The 
prospects  of  the  use  of  nuclear  excavation  in 
public  works  projects  are  now  more  encour- 
aging but  at  least  four  more  tests  are  neces- 
sary before  the  Commission  can  make  a  final 
determination  of  the  feasibility  of  this  tech- 
nique for  the  excavation  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

Although  the  Commission  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  In  the  studies  of  the  various 
Panama  routes,  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  Colombia. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Under  present  law,  the  Commission  Is  re- 
quired to  conclude  its  investigation  and 
study  of  the  various  proposed  routes  in  Cen- 
tral America  for  a  new  sea-level  canal  and 
report  Its  findings  by  December  1,  1969.  An 
extension  of  1  year,  until  December  1,  1970, 
is  required  to  complete  the  onsite  surveys, 
the  AEC's  nuclear  cratering  experiments  and 
the  Commission  report. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  this  investigation  will  exceed  the  S17.5 
million  now  authorized  under  law  and  will 
total  $24  million  because  of  the  delays  en- 
countered and  the  necessity  to  contract  for 
services  originally  expected  to  be  provided  at 
no  cost  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

In  view  Of  lu-gent  congressional  efforts  to 
curtail  Federal  spending  .and  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  while  maintaining  our  defense 
commitments  throughout  the  world,  this 
committee  does  not  favor  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  36.5  million  at  this  time  and, 
therefore,  has  deleted  the  authorization 
increase  from  the  bill. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  line  6,  strike  all  of  line  7,  and  all  of 
line  8.  up  to  but  not  including  the  period. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
entail  additional  cost  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15190)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1101,  S.   758. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Leoisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  (Calen- 
dar No.  1101.  S.  758)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.';sion  to  utilize 
its  employees  more  effectively  and  to  im- 
prove administrative  efficiency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ore.'^ent  con.sideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  beinsj  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

That  section  17(2)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act   (49  U.SC.  11(2))   is  amended— 

by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  therein  the  following:  "The  Com- 
mission may  also  refer  to  individual  qualified 
employees  for  decision  those  matters  which 
have  not  involved  the  taking  of  testimony  at 
a  public  hearing  or  the  submission  of  evi- 
dence by  opposing  parties  In  the  form  of 
affidavits.  In  cases  where  such  matters  are 
assigned  to  individual  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  order  or  requirement  of  such 
Individual  employee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  with  respect  to  reargument 
and  reconsideration,  with  respect  to  reversal 
or  modification,  with  respect  to  stay  or  post- 
ponement pending  disposition  of  the  matter 
by  the  Commission  or  appellate  division,  and 
with  respect  to  suits  to  enforce,  enjoin,  su.s- 
pend.  or  set  aside  such  order  or  reqtilremer.t 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  are  contained  in  para- 
graphs (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  orders  or  requirements  of 
a  board." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1117) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SUMMARY    OF    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

S.  758  would  i>ermlt  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  refer  to  mdivldtiaJ  qual- 
ified employees  for  decision  those  matters 
which  have  not  involved  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony at  a  public  hearing  or  the  submission 
of  evidence  by  opposing  parties  in  the  form 
of  affidavits.  The  bill  specifically  provides  for 
a  right  of  appeal  from  these  individual  em- 
ployee decisions  to  the  Commission  and  the 
courts. 

PURFOSE    OF    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  in- 
dividual qtiallfied  Commission  employees  to 
process  administrative  matters,  that  is  those 
matters  which  have  not  involved  the  takina 
of  testimony  at  a  public  liearing  or  the  sub- 
mission of  evidence  by  opposing  parties  in  the 
form  of  affidavits.  Tlie  items  to  t>e  delegated 
to  individual  qualified  employees  would  in- 
clude: (ll  processing  requests  from  carriers 
for  extensions  of  time  for  filing  their  annual 
or  other  financial  and  statistical  reports  with 
the  Commission;  (2)  rejection  of  tariff  publi- 
cations for  failure  to  give  lawful  notice  to  the 
public  or  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's tariff  publishing  requirements;  (3i 
approval  of  special  permission  applications  by 
carriers  for  authority  to  deviate  from  the  re- 
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qulrements  of  the  Commission's  tariff  pub- 
lishing rules  in  appropriate  circumstances; 
(4)  various  requests  by  carriers  dealing  with 
the  Commission's  accounting  procedures  and 
regulations,  including  and  not  limited  to: 
(a>  authoritv  to  permit  the  use  of  prescribed 
accounts  which  by  prortsions  of  our  account- 
ing rules  require  special  authority;  (b)  au- 
thoritv to  permit  departures  from  general 
rules  prescribing  uniform  systems  of  ac- 
counts; (c)  authority  to  prescribe  by  order, 
rates  of  depreciaUon  to  be  used  by  individual 
carriers  bv  railroad,  water,  and  pipeline;  (d) 
.luthoritvto  issue  special  authorizations  per- 
mitted by  the  prescribed  regulations  govern- 
ing the  destruction  of  records  of  carrier.*;;  (5) 
valuation  of  pipelines:  (6)  extensions  of  time 
for  the  filing  of  pleadings  in  formal  cases. 
assigning  cases  for  hearings,  and  postponing 
compliance  dates. 

GENERAL    DISCUSSION 

In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of  formal 
(.:ises  disponed  of  each  ye:ix,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  responsibilities  un- 
der the  act  extend  to  numerous  matters  of 
an  essentially  routine  and  specialized  nature. 
An  example  cf  these  responsibilities  is  the 
processing  of  requests  from  carriers  for  exten- 
.•;lon  of  time  for  filing  their  annual  or  other 
financial  and  statistical  reports  with  the 
Commission.  ( In  the  appendix  to  this  report, 
other  examples  of  such  items  are  set  forth). 
The  Commission  estimates  that  these  routine 
or  technical  items  that  are  essentially  minor 
in  nature  total  some  10.000  items  annually. 
Under  the  provisions  of  section  17(2)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  .^ct.  the  Commis- 
sion may  delegate  functions  only  to  a  division 
of  the  Commission,  a  single  commissioner,  or 
ihree-membcr  pmplovee  boards,  all  member.^ 
of  which  boards  must  be  "examiners,  direc- 
tors or  assistant  directors  of  bureaus,  chiefs 
of  sections,  and  attorneys."  Section  17  has 
not  been  changed  since  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940,  except  for  an  amendment  ap- 
proved September  14,  1961  (Public  Law 
87-247)  to  authorize  employee  boards  to  per- 
form functions  of  the  same  character  as 
those  performed  by  duly  designated  divisions 
of  the  Commission. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  refer  to 
qualified  employees  routine  or  technical  items 
requiring  the  attention  of  specialists.  De- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  technical  mat- 
ter, qualified  employees  of  the  Commission 
who  would  be  eligible  for  such  referral  could 
include  accountants,  transportation  econ- 
omists, and  other  specialists.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  not  only  relieve  Commis- 
sioners of  the  necessity  of  handling  these 
numerous  routine  and  specialized  matters, 
but  also  would  enable  their  more  expeditious 
processing  by  employee  experts  in  the  agency. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  testified  that  the  Commission 
did  not  intend  to  delegate  to  individual 
qualified  employees  r.ny  matter  which  would 
require  an  employee  to  decide  the  merits  of 
a  formal  proceeding  or  any  part  of  such  a 
proceeding.  The  committee  amendment  spe- 
cifically limits  the  individual  delegation  to 
matters  which  have  not  involved  the  taking 
of  testimony  nt  a  public  hearing  or  the  sub- 
mission of  "evidence  by  opposing  parties  in 
the  form  of  affidavits. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  also 
testified  that  the  Commission  does  not  in- 
lend  bv  the  language  of  the  bill  to  affect  the 
right  of  any  party  to  appeal  a  decision  by 
an  individual  employee  on  a  matter  delegated 
to  him  for  decision.  At  the  present  time 
matters  delegated  to  an  employee  board  are 
fully  appealable,  either  by  way  of  petition  or 
letter  of  request.  The  Chairman  further  tes- 
tified should  the  committee  believe  that  this 
matter  requires  clarification  that  the  Com- 
mission would  have  no  objection  to  the  in- 


clusion of  an  amendment  such  as  that  added 

by  the  committee  to  S.  1148.  a  similar  bill 
considered  In  the  b9th  Congress,  which  was 
p.assed  bv  the  Senate  on  July  20.  1965. 

In  its  Report  No.  461.  89th  Congress.  1st 
session,  to  accompany  S.  1148.  the  commit- 
tee expl.iined  its  decision  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  specifically  preserve  the  right  of 
appeal  from  any  employee  action.  Tlie  com- 
mittee continues  to  be  of  llie  opinion  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  should  make  it  ab- 
holutely  clear  that  a  party  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  from  any  order  or  require- 
ment of  an  indivlduil  Commission  employee. 
Subsection  (2)  of  S.  758  as  originally  pro- 
po.'^pd  would  have  expanded  the  present  list 
-tif  "eligible"  employees,  set  forth  in  section 
17(2)  of  the  act,  to  include  assistant  chiefs 
of  sections,  chiefs  and  assl-'^tant  chiefs  of 
branches,  accountfints,  transportation  econ- 
omists and  specialists,  and  other  qualified 
persons  designated  by  the  Commission 

Witnesses  at  the  hearing  noted  that  sub- 
.^ectlon  (21  of  S  758  as  originally  proposed 
would  have  authorized  the  Commission  to 
appoint  to  three-member  employee  board  In- 
dividuals, such  .is  economists  or  cost  analysts, 
who  are  not  presently  permitted  to  .serve  on 
Fuch  boards  unless  they  are  also  members  of 
the  cla.sses  of  employees  presently  specified  In 
section  17(2 1,  that.  Is  directors  or  assistant 
directors  of  burenus  or  chiefs  of  sections 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  advl.sed 
the  conmiittee  by  letter  dated  March  28, 
1968.  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mission in  proposing  S.  758  to  expand  the 
present  list  of  employees  eligible  to  serve  on 
employee  boards,  but  rather,  to  simply  per- 
mit certain  delegations  of  authority  to  in- 
dividual employees. 

The  committee  amendment  deletes  sub- 
section (2)  of  S.  758  as  originally  proposed 
to  make  clear  that  the  list  of  employees  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  employee  boards  Is  not  to 
be  expanded,  however,  this  deletion  Is  not  In- 
tended to  limit  those  presently  eligible  serve 
on  employee  boards  or  to  limit  the  list  of 
"qualified  employees"  who  may  receive  an 
Individual  delegation.  Tlie  committee  intends 
by  the  words  "qualified  employees"  to  mean 
such  personnel.  Including  accountants, 
transportation  economists  and  specialists,  as 
the  Commission  may  designate  to  receive  an 
individual  delegation  of  matters  which  have 
not  involved  the  taking  of  testimony  at  a 
public  hearing  or  the  submis.<;lon  of  evidence 
by  opposing  parties  In  the  form  of  affidavits. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  is  agi'eed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readina.  v.-as  read  the  third 
time,  and  was  pas.sed. 


OMNIBUS    CRIME    CONTROL    AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917 1  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
708  which  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
others. 

Before  doing  so.  however.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  proponents  of  this 


amendment  agree  in  many  significant 
respects  with  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
ix)rting  enactment  of  title  IV  at,  reported 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  ca.se.  We  have 
watched  efforts  to  enact  .significant  addi- 
tional Federal  conti'nls  of  traffic  in  fire- 
arms beginning  at  ka.>t  as  i>arly  as  1961, 
with  bills  and  heariniis  and  commitu-e 
considciations  viilually  every  yepr  .since 
then.  During  the  early  years  of  tms  .strug- 
gle many  Senators  questioned  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  having  any  additional 
controls.  But  row  I  think  almost  all 
Senators  are  aererd  that  the  terrible 
abuse  and  slau'.:hti'r  cau.sed  by  virtually 
unrestricted  ace.  ss  to  firearms  by  all  in- 
dividuals, regardless  of  their  back- 
grounds, requires  ConLuess  to  act. 

The  horrible  and  stark  !i-'uies  of  death 
and  destruction  caused  by  mi.-u.se  of  fire- 
arms cannot  be  exiMained  away  by 
rhetoric.  Each  year  .some  19,000  pcnson-s 
in  the  United  Stut/s  die  Ironi  gunshot 
wounds.  Each  year  we  experience  .some 
43,000  ausravated  ^'.ssaults  by  u.<e  of  fire- 
arms, and  sr>rne  50,000  robb<Mios  where 
fliearms  are  tlie  main  instinament  of 
force.  Guns  claim  on  ihe  averat^e  of  50 
lives  a  day,  or  one  every  half  hour.  Nine- 
teen out  of  every  20  police  of!icer.s  .slain 
each  year  are  killed  by  fi;earms.  Since 
1900  over  750,000  ix^ople  have  died  in  the 
United  States  by  firearms  m  su,>e — which 
is  five  times  tlte  number  ot  Union  lorces 
lost  in  the  Civil  War,  14  times  the 
number  of  Americans  lost  in  Wo.ld  War 
I,  nearly  three  times  the  num.ber  of 
Americans  lost  in  World  War  II,  and 
half  again  .as  many  deaths  as  v.e  have 
suffered  in  all  our  wars  throughout  the 
history  for  our  Nation. 

Enacttnent  of  either  title  IV  wiii  not 
eliminate  all  of  this  ."^lauehter.  But  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  State  governments  to 
effectively  implement  lavs  of  their  own 
enactment  which  can  .substantially  re- 
duce this  tragic  toll.  Within  the  context 
of  Federal  control  of  traffic  in  firearms. 
States  and  localities  can  move  effectively 
to  keep  these  lethal  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  drug  addicts,  men- 
tally disordered  persons,  juveniles,  and 
other  persons  whose  posse.s,sion  of  them 
is  too  high  a  price  in  danger  to  us  all 
to  allow. 

And  .so  I  am  greatly  encouraged  that 
this  year  the  i.s,sue  of  run  control  is  not 
being  left  in  .subcommittee  and  is  not 
being  left  in  committee,  but  it  is  now  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  exposure, 
illumination,  debate,  and  lor  the  visibil- 
ity of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  hopefully  for  final  enactment.  And 
I  am  gratified  that  those  n-ho  oppo.se  the 
provisions  of  title  rv  do  not  do  so  on  the 
head-in-the-.sand  basis  that  no  controls 
are  needed.  Tlie  advocates  of  amendment 
No.  708  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  title 
IV  on  these  critical  ix)ints: 

First,  that  Federal  action  is  imperative 
to  help  stem  the  virtually  uncontrolled 
flow  of  firearms  to  persons  in  this 
country; 

Second,  that  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  area  Is 
to  assist  State  and  local  l.Tw-enforcement 
authorities  in  makina  State  and  local 
controls  and  laws  more  effective  so  as 
to  protect  their  people:  and 
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Third,  that  stringent  pronibitlons  are 
necessarj'  to  keep  dangerous  devices  out 
of  the  hands  of  dangerous  people. 

These  are  the  broad  objectives  on 
which  we  all  agree,  or,  at  least,  hopefully 
so.  These  are  certainly  the  broad  de- 
mands whose  necessity  is  so  well  docu- 
mented by  the  comprehensive,  thorough 
and  enlightening  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sf-nator  Dodd.  These  common  grounds 
for  agreement  are  so  compelling  that  I 
think  all  of  us  must  conclude  that  the 
issue  before  us  is  not  whether  to  enact 
an  effective  law  to  control  gun  traffic,  but 
rather  which  such  law  would  be  most 
effective. 

That  is  the  issue  presented  before  the 
Senate  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  by  the  perfecting 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
,  Mr.  Dodd  1 .  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke',  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI.. 

We  are  confronted  with  two  broad  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem.  Each  contains 
numerous  restrictions  on  shipments  of 
handguns  and  other  firearms  in  com- 
merce, many  of  which  are  already  con- 
tained in  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

In  addition  to  those  provisions,  title 
IV  proceeds  on  the  premise  thdt  the  most 
effective  way  to  place  ^un  control  within 
the  reach  of  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties is  to  channel  sales  of  firearms 
through  local  sources,  and.  in  title  IV.  to 
handguns,  through  local  sun  dealers, 
through  local  hardware  stores,  and 
through  local  licensees 

Two  key  provisions  in  tiile  IV.  there- 
fore, are:  First,  a  prohibition  on  the  sale 
of  handgur.s — that  is.  pistols  and  revolv- 
ers— to  residents  of  other  States:  and 
second,  a  prohibition  on  shipments  in 
commerce  of  handguns  by  licensed  deal- 
ers to  un.icensed  persons  in  other 
States — in  other  words,  a  prohibition 
a-'ainst  the  mail-order  sale  of  handgtms. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  will  be  to 
require  an  individual  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase a  pistol  or  a  revolver  to  make  his 
purchase  from  or  through  a  dealer  in  his 
own  State:  and  if  he  desires  to  purchase 
a  weapon  through  the  mail,  he  must  go 
to  his  own  dealer,  a  licensee,  a  licensed 
dealer,  and  have  that  dealer  order  the 
gun  through  the  mail.  And  if  he  desires 
to  purchase  a  weapon  over  the  counter, 
he  will  have  to  do  so  locally. 

Now,  why  make  these  requirements  so 
strinsent,  if  indeed  they  are  stringent? 
The  answer  is  that  if  these  purchases  are 
channeled  through  local  dealers,  then 
State  and  local  enforcement  officers  can 
easily  police  the  sale  of  these  weapons  be- 
cause they  are  done  through  local  dealers 
and  local  persons  known  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

Most  States  which  have  enacted  con- 
trol on  firearms  require  dealers  within 
their  jurisdiction  to  b?  licensed  under 
State  law.  The  outlets  are  known.  Rec- 
ords are  kept.  And  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  local  law. 

However,  amendment  No.  708 — the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Nebraiska — proceeds  on  a 
somewhat  different  basis  with  respect 
to  handguns.  Amendment  No.  708  does 
not  prohibit  the  out-of-State  sale  of  a 
handgun,  but  conditions  that  sale  on 
the  filing  of  an  affidavit  with  the  law 
enforcement  official  of  the  plac*  of  resi- 
dence of  the  out-of-state  purchaser. 

Thus,  both  bills  recognize  at  least 
the  significant  problem  of  controlling 
traffic  in  handgims  by  persons  going  out 
of  their  State  to  acquire  them.  How- 
ever, they  differ  to  a  high  degree  in  the 
matter  of  method,  and  I  will  discuss  that 
subject  a  little  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major 
premise  of  title  IV  is  that  insofar  as 
the  provisions  of  Federal  law  are  con- 
cerned, the  appropriate  place  to  put 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  is 
not  with  State  and  local  officials,  but 
rather  with  Federal  licensees  who  are 
best  situated  to  enforce  the  contiol.  For 
this  reason,  title  IV  greatly  tightens  up 
the  qualifications  of  a  Federal  licensee 
over  existing  law  and  over  what  is  con- 
tained in  amendment  No.  708.  And  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  those 
licensees  must  be  undertaken  with  the 
sanction  not  only  of  a  loss  of  license,  but 
also  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violation. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  now.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  under  existing  Fed- 
eral firearms  provisions,  it  is  possible  to 
be  a  licensee  in  a  State,  a  Federal  licen- 
see, for  the  sale  of  firearms,  for  a  SI  fee. 
with  minimal  restrictions,  no  criminal 
sanctions,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  circum- 
vent the  law. 

The  stiTJcture  of  title  IV  is  not  unlike 
the  responsibilities  we  place  on  pharma- 
cists who  dispense  dangerous  and  nar- 
cotic drugs.  Surely  lethal  firearms  are  no 
less  dangerous,  and  persons  engaging  in 
that  business  should  be  under  no  less  of  a 
responsibility. 

Amendment  No,  708.  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  on  the  premise  that  no  Federal 
law  should  be  "inconvenient"  to  persons 
desiring  to  purchase  firearms.  Moreover, 
it  assumes  that  we  should  not  place  any 
particular  responsibility  with  Federal  li- 
censees, who  should  seiwe  primarily  as 
conduits  in  the  sale  of  firearms.  Rather, 
the  primarj'  burden,  to  enforce  both  Fed- 
eral prohibitions  on.  for  example,  ship- 
ments to  convicted  criminals,  as  well  as 
to  enforce  State  and  local  law  is  placed 
on  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. And  the  form  which  this  takes  is 
the  so-called  affidavit  waiting  period 
procedure  required  for  sales  over  the 
counter  of  handguns  to  nonresidents,  and 
mail-order  shipments  of  handguns  to 
nonresidents. 

So  our  choice  is  between  a  bill  premised 
on  a  technique  of  channeling  traffic  to 
local  soui-ces  to  be  enforced  primarily  by 
Federal  licensees,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  bill  predicated  on 
the  affidavit  procedure  with  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  placed  on  State 
and  local  police. 

The  heart  of  amendment  No.  708, 
therefore,  is  in  the  affidavit  waiting  pe- 
riod procedure,  With  minor  exceptions, 
this  is  virtually  the  only  significant  addi- 
tion to  existing  law  contained  in  amend- 
ment No.  708.  I  will  examine  the  other 
provisions  of  that  amendment  in  due 
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course,  but  I  tliink  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  judging  it  on  its  merits,  it  mu.st 
stand  or  fall  with  the  effectiveness  of  this 
affidavit  procedure. 

As  written  in  the  amendment,  the 
procedure  appears  to  be  simple  enough 
Any  person  desiring  to  purchase  a  hand- 
gun by  mail  order,  or  out  of  State  over 
the  counter,  nm.st  .submit  a  .sworn  state- 
ment reciting  that  he  is  over  21  years  of 
at;e,  and  not  prohibited  by  State,  local,  nr 
Federal  law  from  receiving  the  haiiri- 
gun.  The  sworn  statement  is  then  -o  b.' 
forwarded  by  the  dealer  to  the  appm- 
piiate  local  law-enforcement  official  ..f 
the  applicant's  residence.  Who  that  hap- 
pens to  be  and  how  the  dealer  is  sup- 
posed to  find  out  is  not  spelled  out  In 
the  bill.  Seven  days  after  confirmation  (jf 
ifceipt  by  local  officials,  the  sale  may  be 
completed. 

But  this  procedure,  simple  on  paper, 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  effective.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  effective  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  actually  complied  with.  But  in  the 
context  of  the  provisions  of  amendmer.t 
No.  708.  this  affidavit  procedure  will  not 
even  apply  in  the  u'reat  maioiity  of  hand- 
gun sales  or  I  miss  my  bet. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  assume  that 
the  procedure  is  being  complied  with. 
How  effective  will  it  be?  First,  let  us  look 
at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  ihf 
police  official  who  receives  the  swor:^, 
statement.  And  let  us  assume  that  there 
is  a  local  ordinance  prohibiting  recei;it 
of  possession  of  firearms  by  any  person 
who  has  a  criminal  record,  is  a  drug  ad- 
dict, an  alcoholic,  a  juvenile,  or  is  men- 
tally unstable.  Many  States  do  have  such 
laws,  despite  the  NRA.  What  is  that 
local  police  department  to  do  with  this 
sworn  statement?  All  that  appears  that 
is  of  any  help  to  them  is  the  name  of  t he- 
applicant.  In  the  form  contained  in  thf 
statute,  there  is  not  even  a  requirement 
that  the  applicant  give  his  home  addres.s 
Nor  is  there  any  other  form  of  ide:.- 
tification  contained  in  the  statement. 
There  is  no  notarization  or  witness  of 
the  signature.  There  are  no  flngerprinis 
There  is  no  photograph.  So  the  first  task 
of  local  law  enforcement  would  have  to 
be  to  detcnnine  whether  the  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  statement 
was  in  fact  the  person  who  signed  it. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done?  I  take  it,  that 
unless  it  is  a  very  small  community, 
where  the  law  enforcement  officials  know 
the  residents  personally,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  track  down  the  applicant  and 
verify  the  signature.  This  alone  is  no 
small  task.  I  submit  that  in  Fairfax 
County,  Arlington  County,  Montgomery 
County,  and  Prince  Georges  County  it 
would  be  no  small  task,  particularly  with 
no  address  attached. 

But  even  assuming  that  the  signature 
is  valid,  or  that  the  local  police  are  will- 
ing to  make  that  assumption,  what  else 
must  they  do?  They  would  have  to  check 
their  own  record"  to  determine  if  the  in- 
dividual had  a  criminal  record.  But  the 
individual  may  well  not  have  lived  in  that 
locality  all  of  his  life,  and  we  recognize 
we  have  a  transient  society,  and  so  it 
would  be  neces.sary  to  check  State  rec- 
ords, and  records  from  other  States,  as 
well  as  national  crime  data.  But  the  act 
also  prohibits  shipments  to  ;>ersons  un- 
der indictment   for  certain  offenses,  so 
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court  records  would  have  to  be  checked 
to  determine  whether  the  individual  was 
under  indictment.  Hospital  records  would 
have  to  be  checked  to  determine  whether 
the  individual  had  a  drug  addiction  prob- 
lem, or  an  alcoholic  or  mental  problem. 
But  there  is  no  central  filing  of  hospital 
lecords,  at  least  not  in  most  jurisdictions, 
and  certainly  not  nationally.  And  all  of 
these  checks  would  have  to  be  conducted 
within  7  days,  or  else  the  transaction  will 
already  have  been  completed.  It  auto- 
matically yoes  through  7  days  after  the 
letter  has  been  received  from  the  local 
law  enforcement  official. 

Now  I  suggest  that  very  few  police  de- 
partments are  equipped  w  make  a  .search 
as  thorough  as  this  and  I  .suggest  further, 
that  many  departments  will  simply  file 
these  papers  away.  Certainly  those  de- 
partments which  do  not  now  have  a 
State  or  local  law  on  the  subject  will  be 
disinclined  to  want  to  do  the  research  in 
order  to  enlorce  Federal  prohibitions  on 
.sales  to  convicted  or  indicted  persons, 
or  fugitives  from  justice. 

But  even  if  the  police  are  able  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  within  the 
short  time  permitted,  and  do  correspond 
with  the  dealer  and  advise  the  dealer 
that  the  particular  individual  is  ineligible 
under  State  or  local  law  to  make  that 
purcha.se,  nothing  in  amendment  No.  708 
would  prohibit  that  dealer  or  that  indi- 
vidual from  completing  the  transaction 
over  the  counter. 

Title  IV  prohibits  sales  to  persons  not 
authorized  to  receive  or  possess  hand- 
f-'uns  or  other  firearms  in  the  State  or 
locality  of  their  residence;  there  is  no 
such  provision  in  amendment  No.  708. 
The  only  requirement  the  dealer  is  under 
in  amendment  No.  708  is  to  receive  the 
affidavit  in  the  form  requested. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  draft  an  affidavit 
procedure  that  is  effective.  But  this  would 
require  the  individual  to  obtain  in  ad- 
vance from  local  officials  a  \  alid  certifi- 
cation to  his  right  to  receive  and  possess 
the  firearm.  Such  an  affidavit  procedure 
is  contained  in  title  I\'.  for  purposes  of 
restricting  traffic  in  dangerous  devices. 
Essentially  this  procedure  is  required 
under  the  law  of  several  States  which 
require  an  advance  permit  to  purchase  a 
firearm. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  burden  of 
investigation  is  on  the  individual  who 
desires  the  weapon,  who  would  have  to 
satisfy  local  officials  of  Iris  eligibility. 
But  amendment  No.  708  proceeds  on  the 
premise  that  the  purchaser  should  not  be 
inconvenienced,  and  so  it  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  local  officials,  who  in  many 
respects  simply  are  not  equipped  to  han- 
dle the  matter  effectively,  and  who  are 
given  almost  no  assistance  by  dealers 
and  purchasers.  Title  rV'  would  place  pri- 
mary responsibility  on  the  dealer  in  these 
situations.  The  dealer  sirnply  could  not 
ship  a  handgun  to  an  unlicensed  nonresi- 
dent, .so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
of  identification  through  the  mail.  And 
in  over-the-coimter  situations,  the  dealer 
sees  the  individual  face  to  face.  Ques- 
tions of  the  individual's  identification 
would  be  handled  much  in  the  way  a 
merchant  now  requires  identification  for 
purposes  of  cashing  an  individual's 
check.  And  dealers  are  under  consider- 
able incentive  not  to  be  careless,  or  close 


their  eyes  to  persons  whose  identifica- 
tion simply  is  inadequate.  And  because 
the  transaction  must  be  consummated 
within  the  State  of  residence  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  because  his  name,  address, 
age,  and  other  information  must  be  re- 
corded by  the  dealer,  whose  records  are 
available  for  irispection  by  Treasury  offi- 
cials as  well  as  State  and  local  officials,  it 
is  very  unlikely,  under  title  IV,  that  an 
unauthorized  individual  could  success- 
fully purchase  a  handgun  over  the 
counter. 

Now  another  difficulty  with  the  affi- 
davit proceduie  in  amendment  No,  708, 
even  when  it  is  complied  with,  is  that 
the  same  language  is  apparently  required 
whether  the  sale  of  the  handgun  is  by 
mail  order,  or  by  purchase  over  the 
counter.  Yet,  the  language  contained  in 
the  affidavit,  appropriate  for  mail-order 
shipments,  is  at  best  ambiguous  in  over- 
the-counter  transactions,  and  perhaps 
essentially  meaningless.  For  example,  the 
affidavit  requires  the  individual  to  state 
that  his  "receipt"  of  this  handgun  will 
not  be  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  the 
State  and  published  ordinance  applica- 
ble to  the  locality  in  which  he  resides. 
Now  if  this  is  corustrued  liteially,  as  I 
think  any  criminal  provision  must  be, 
it  does  not  mean  \cry  much  in  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  nonresidents.  Take  the 
case  of  a  citizen  of  Ma.ssachu.setts  who. 
let  us  assume,  is  not  authorized  under 
State  or  local  law  to  purchase  or  {x>ssess 
a  handgun.  So  he  goes  up  to  the  State  of 
Maine — or  "down  Maine"  to  be  precise — 
to  make  such  a  purchase.  Now  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  his  receipt  of  a  hand- 
gun— or  anything  else  for  that  matter — 
in  Maine  cannot  be  a  violation  of  Massa- 
chusetts law,  Massachusetts  cannot  reg- 
ulate the  conduct  of  individuals  who  arc 
not  within  its  jurisdiction.  So  a  statement 
that  this  individual's  receipt  of  the  hand- 
gun would  not  be  in  violation  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  law  merely  states  what  is  In- 
evitably true  for  transactions  which  take 
place  outside  of  Massachusetts. 

Now  another  provision  in  the  affidavit 
states  that  the  individual  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  from 
receiving  a  handgun  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,"  Now  this  would  apply 
to  ijersons  indicted  or  convicted  of  cer- 
tain offenses,  or  who  are  fugitives  from 
justice.  But  a  purchase  over  the  counter 
may  not  be  'receipt  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce."  Moreover,  amendment 
No,  708  contains  no  provision  similar  to 
section  921<ci  of  title  IV  which  prohibits 
a  federally  licensed  dealer  from  selling  a 
fireai-m  to  a  convicted  or  indicted  felon, 
or  fugitive  from  justice.  So  again,  in  over- 
the-counter  transactions,  the  langua.ge 
of  this  sworn  statement  simply  does  not 
mean  what  at  first  blush  it  appeals  to 
mean. 

Finally,  the  affidavit  speaks  in  terms  of 
"the  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  lo- 
cality to  which  the  handgun  will  be 
shipped,"  rather  than  the  locahty  of  the 
purchaser's  residence.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  the  imphcations  of  that  pro- 
vision are  in  the  context  of  an  over-the- 
counter  purchase. 

So  even  when  the  affidavit  procedure  is 
complied  with,  it  is  by  no  means  an  effec- 
tive or  efficient  method  of  controlling 
traffic   in    handguns.    But   perhaps   the 


greatest  difficulty  with  amendment  No. 
708  is  that  in  numerous  situations  the 
procedure  .simply  is  inapplicable.  In 
other  words,  the  amendment  i:->  riddled 
with  holes  .so  obvious  and  .-«  gaping  thai 
persons  as  imaginative  as  tho.se  who 
generally  desire  these  weapons  could  not 
help  succeeding  in  obtaining  them.  I  am 
going  to  demonstrate  this  by  iJosing  a 
number  of  situations  which  are  by  no 
means  farfetched,  to  demonstrate  ho'w 
easy  it  would  be  if  one  had  a  mind  to 
purchase  a  handgun  out  of  State,  or  sell 
handguns  to  nonresidents,  without  com- 
plying with  the  affidavit  procedure. 

Example  1 :  The  affidavit  procedure  is 
only  required  for  sales  to  unlicensed  per- 
sons. It  can  be  easily  circumvented, 
therefore,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
taking  out  a  dealer's  license.  Under 
amendment  No.  708  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  a  licensee  intend  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  dealing  in  firearms,  or 
that  he  have  business  premises  for  that 
purpose,  or  that  he  satisfy  the  Secrctaiy 
that  he  intended  to  engage  in  such  a 
business  lawfully,  Tlie  license  fee  is  only 
$10.  Issuance  of  the  license,  as  long  as 
the  individual  complies  with  four  rather 
simple  qualifications,  is  mandatory.  Now 
we  know  from  experience  under  existing 
Federal  Firearms  Act  licensing  that  this 
technique  is  well-known  to  the  trade, 
and  is  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale  al- 
ready. There  are  issued  annually  in  this 
coiuitry  over  100.000  dealers'  licenses 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  The 
Trea.sury  estimates  that  at  least  one  in 
four — or  over  25,000 — of  these  licenses 
are  held  by  persons  who  desire  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  section  902 *c)  of  the 
present  Federal  Firearms  Act, 

On^of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  titl^|V  is  to  plug  some  of  those  holes. 
The  am^idment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska wCTWid  do  nothing.  It  would  keep 
those  loopholte  as  wide  as  they  are  today. 

This  provision  prohibits  a  licensee 
fit)m  shipping  or  transporting  a  firearm 
in  commerce  to  any  unlicensed  pei.son  in 
a  .State  which  requires  a  license  for  the 
purchase  of  that  firearm,  unless  tlie 
State  license  to  purchase  is  exhibited  to 
the  dealer  by  the  purchaser.  There  are 
some  eight  or  nine  States  which  have 
such  a  requirement.  So  residents  of  those 
States  frequently  purchase  a  Federal 
dealer's  license,  for  .SI  a  year,  to  avoid 
having  to  submit  a  State  permit.  And 
some  of  the  mail-order  hoiuses  vliich 
have  received  orders  from  persons  resid- 
ing in  those  States  who  have  not  at- 
tached the  license,  simply  return  the 
order  with  the  advice  that  the  purchaser 
take  out  a  Federal  dealers  license  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
State  law.  Now  amendment  No.  708 
makes  some  improvements  in  the  licens- 
ing requirements  of  existing  law.  but 
certainly  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
Amendment  No,  708  increases  the  deal- 
er's license  fee.  but  SIO  is  not  likely  to 
inhibit  this  practice.  So  this  is  the  first 
method  to  evade  the  affidavit  proce- 
dure— simply  take  out  a  Federal  license 
This  way  a  person  can  avoid  the  State 
law,  and  avoid  complying  with  the  Fed- 
eral affidavit  procedure  as  well. 

E.Kample  2:  'Hr.p  affidavit  requirement 
applies  only  to  sales  by  federally  licensed 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  So  another 
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easy  method  of  avoiding  trouble  in  the 
purchase  of  a  handgun  is  to  buy  it  from 
a  private  source,  which  does  not  engage 
in  the  business  so  regularly  as  to  need 
a  license.  Title  IV.  on  the  other  hand, 
prohibits  sales  to  nonresidents  by  any 
person,  and  not  just  Federal  licensees. 
Example  3:  Not  all  manufacturers 
and  dealers  must  be  licensed  under 
amendment  No.  708.  The  amendment 
only  requires  a  dealer  or  manufacturer 
to  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  trans- 
port, ship,  or  receive  any  flrearm  m  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  It  is  clear 
that  the  amendment  contemplates  that 
some  dealers  and  manufacturers  will 
not  require  a  license,  because  some  pro- 
visions in  the  amendment  refer  to  li- 
censed manufacturers  and  licensed 
dealers— for  example,  section  902  'O, 
,1),  imi — while  other  provisions  refer 
only  to  manufacturers  or  dealers  with- 
out reference  to  their  being  licensed — 
for  example,  section  902' j'.  So  my  next 
example  of  easy  evasion  of  the  affidavit 
requirement  is  an  enterprising  firm 
whiqh  decides  to  do  a  massive  over-the- 
counter  business  of  .selling  handguns  to 
nonresidents  by  simply  establishing  it- 
self in  the  State  where  the  handguns  are 
manufactured.  The  firm  purchases 
handguns  from  the  factoiy.  and  there- 
fore does  not  receive  them  in  interstate 
commerce.  And  it  does  all  of  its  sales 
over-the-counter,  so  that  it  is  not  ship- 
ping or  transporting  fireamas  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Not  need- 
mg  a  license,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  af- 
fidavit-waiting period  requirements  of 
section  902im' . 

Example  4:  On  the  same  premise, 
that  a  license  is  only  needed  for  dealers 
who  ship,  transport,  or  receive  in  inter- 
state commerce.  I  submit  that  most 
oawnbroke.s  would  not  be  covered.  This 
would  be  true  despite  the  fact  that  in  the 
definitional  sections  of  amendment 
No.  708  a  "dealer"  is  defined  to  include 
"any  person  who  is  a  pawnbroker." 

There  is  also  a  separate  definitional 
section  defining  pawnbrokers  as  persons 
whose  business  occupation  includes  the 
"taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge 
or  pawn,  of  any  firearms  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  money  loaned  there- 
on." Based  on  these  provisions,  one  read- 
ing through  the  amendment  for  the  first 
time  would  assume  that  uawnbrokers  are 
covered  by  the  critically  important  pro- 
visions  of   the   affidavit-waiting   period 
procedure.   But.   if   a   pawnbroker   only 
receives  secondhand  weapons  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  and  does  not 
deal  in  new  firearms,  he  is  not  trans- 
porting, shipping,  or  receiving  a  firearm 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Used 
weapons  presumably  will  have  come  to 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  transaction  will  be  wholly  intrastate. 
Such  a  pawnbroker  would  riot  need  a 
Federal  firearms  license  to  conduct  over- 
the-counter    transactions    in    firearms. 
And,  accordingly,  he  would  not  be  a  "li- 
censed dealer"  required  to  comply  with 
the   affidavit-waiting   period   procedure 
for  his  over-the-counter  sales  in  hand- 
guns.  Now.   if  this  analysis  is  correct, 
and  I  believe  it  is.  this  is  no  small  omis- 
sion. Surely  the  great  bulk  of  criminally 
irresponsible  purchasers  of  pistols  and 


revolvers  buy  their  weapons  second- 
hand, and  many  of  them  from  pawn 
shops.  We  all  have  seen  the  virtual  ar- 
senals displayed  in  the  windows  of  pawn- 
shop dealers  in  all  of  the  major  cities  of 
the  country.  To  say  that  we  have  effec- 
tively regulated  traffic  in  firearms  when 
we  will  not  have  touched  the  great  bulk 
of  these  pawnbroker  operations  is  a  com- 
plete and  utter  hypocrisy. 

Example  5:  Another  .significant  source 
that  does  not  need  to  obtain  a  license, 
and  is  therefore,  not  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  affidavit  waiting  period 
procediu-e  for  the  sale  of  handguns,  are 
foreign  firms.  Under  existing  law,  firms 
located  outside  of  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  are  not  required  to  obtain 
Federal  manufacturer's  or  dealer's  li- 
cense, even  if  they  do  a  significant  mail- 
order business  vrtth  U.S.  citizens.  The 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  present  law,  in  section 
177.20  state: 

Licensing  requirements  under  the  Act  are 
.ippllcable  to  manufacturers,  importers  and 
dealers  within  the  United  States,  or  any  pos- 
>:ession  {except  the  Canal  Zone)  under  its 
rontrol  or  jurisdiction  ... 

Now  amendment  No.  708,  insofar  as 
concerns  the  provisions  defining  who 
must  obtain  a  license,  would  reenact  ver- 
batim existing  law.  Under  usual  assump- 
tions, this  means  that  the  Congress  will 
be  affirming  the  existing  regulations 
under  the  law.  So  the  next  easy  way  to 
get  around  the  affidavit  waiting  period 
procedure  for  handguns  is  for  an  enter- 
prising outfit  to  establish  itself  in  Can- 
ada, or  Mexico,  or  West  Germany,  or 
wherever  it  appears  easiest.  The  firm 
could  then  advertise  in  all  of  the  jour- 
nals and  magazines  in  the  United  Stales 
that  any  person  who  desired  to  purchase 
a  handgun  by  mail  order  but  did  not 
wish  to  comply  with  the  affidavit  waiting 
period  procedure  could  do  so  by  the  .sim- 
ple expedient  of  ordering  from  the  for- 
eign firm.  These  firms  would  be  required 
to  obtain  a  license,  to  be  sure,  but  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  and  not  under 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  And  nothing 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  pro- 
hibit a  large  scale  mail-order  business 
in  handgims. 

Example  6:  My  ilnal  example  is  a  firm 
establislied  across  the  Canadian  or  Mex- 
ican border  conducting  substantial  over- 
the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to  U.S. 
citizens.  For  example,  Detroit  has  expe- 
rienced .substantial  purchases  of  hand- 
guns by  its  residents  in  other  States  with 
no  2un  control  laws.  Surely  these  same 
perso!is  could  go  a  few  miles  north  in- 
stead of  east,  west  or  south.  And  so  long 
as  the  indi\idual  did  not  bring  back  more 
than  three  pistols  or  revolvers  for  resale 
there  would  be  no  Federal  violation. 

Now  each  of  these  six  examples  are 
typical  transactions  that  occur  daily 
throughout  this  country.  I  submit  that 
any  bill  which  is  predicated  on  the  as- 
simiption  that  an  affidavit- waiting  j^eriod 
procedure  would  somehow  contribute  to 
effective  controls  of  fireanns  in  this  coun- 
try, that  that  bill  is  virtually  worthless 
unless  the  procedure  is  required  in  all 
of  the  situations  which  I  have  outlined. 
Instead  of  that,  however,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  what  in  my  judgment  is  a 


less  tflective  control — namely,  the  affi- 
davit procedure— is  enacted,  but  that 
control  is  so  easily  avoided  th.-it  Treas- 
ury officials  and  the  Congress  in  the  fu- 
ture will  have  to  constantly  shore  U  up 
to  stop  leakage. 

In  contrast,  title  IV  is  a  simple,  work- 
able, effective  means  of  channeling  hand- 
gun traffic  to  local  sources  which  can  be 
easily  policed  by  local  officials.  The  affi- 
davit procedure  is  cumbersome,  and  con- 
siderably less  ofTective,  even  when  it  is 
applicable,  and  the  provisions  of  amend- 
ment No.  708  do  not  really  require  it  in 
lumierous  classe.s  of  great  .significance 

Now,  there  are  many  other  difficulties 
in  amendment  No.  708  which  I  think  we 
should  con.sider.  For  example,  how  effec- 
tive will  amendment  No.  708  be  in  keep- 
ing handguns  and  other  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  juveniles?  This  is  a  que;^- 
tion  on  which  the  sponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  708  apparently  asrce  with  there- 
of us  who  .support  title  IV.  Implicit  m 
both  bills  is  the  premise  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
trol the  free  traffic  in  firearms  availab'.. 
to  juveniles.  But  what  does  amendment 
No.  708  do  about  this  problem?  E.s.sen- 
tially,  it  doe.s  only  one  thing:  it  prohibil.^ 
a  common  or  contract  carrier  from  de- 
liverins  in  interstate  commerce  a  hand- 
gun to  a  person  whom  the  carrier  knows 
or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  un- 
der 21,  or  any  firearm,  including  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  to  any  person  whom  the 
carrier  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  under  18.  And  to  back  that  pro- 
vision up,  the  amendment  requires 
manufacturers  or  dealers  who  desire  to 
.ship  hands uns  in  commerce  by  common 
or  contract  carrier,  to  identify  in  writins 
the  contents  of  any  package  containing' 
a  handgun. 

First  of  all.  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
crepancy. The  dealer  must  identify  to  the 
carrier  the  contents  of  a  package  con- 
taining a  handgun,  v,'hich  the  carrier 
must  not  deliver  knowingly  to  a  persoii 
under  21.  But  there  is  no  provision  re- 
ciuirin:i  dealers  to  identify  the  content.s 
of  packages  containing  firearms  other 
than  handsuns.  such  as  rifles  and  shot- 
gims.  So  it  is  hishly  unlikely  that  tho 
provision  I'estricting  deliveries  of  other 
fireanns  to  persons  under  18  would  be 
effectively  enforced. 

More  important,  if  there  is  a  Federal 
interest  in  controlling  traffic  of  firearms 
to  juveniles,  why  limit  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral authority  to  this  rather  cumbersonic 
device  of  restricting  deliveries  by  con- 
tract or  common  carriers?  Why  not  tak*. 
a  direct  approach,  as  does  title  IV.  ann 
prohibit  the  ,<;ale  by  a  Federal  licensee  cf 
a  handgun  to  a  person  under  21  year; 
of  age?  But  under  amendment  No. 
708.  Federal  licensees  can  .sell  over-the- 
counter  to  2-year-olds,  without  violating 
tiie  act.  And  even  in  the  sale  of  a  hand- 
gim  to  a  nonresident,  the  dealer  is  under 
no  obligation  to  determine  the  accurac.v 
of  claims  of  age  made  in  the  i^ffidavit.  i:' 
one  is  required,  or  even  to  refuse  to  .^eil 
to  tne  nonresident  juvenile  knowing  that 
the  affidavit  was  false.  In  their  zeal  to 
relieve  the  dealer  of  any  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  the  Federal  law,  the 
proponents  of  amendment  No.  708  have 
placed  an  awkward  burden  on  common 
and  contract  carriers,  and  failed  to  take 
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even  the  most  obvious  steps  to  make 
effective  the  intended  restriction  on  sales 
to  juveniles. 

Another  area  where  the  proponents  of 
amendment  No.  708  and  supporters  of 
title  IV  apparently  agree  is  the  desir- 
ability of  some  Federal  controls  over  tiie 
rtow  of  firearms  to  indicted  or  convicted 
criminals  and  fugitives  from  justice.  Both 
bills  can-y  over  provisions  already  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  But 
whereas  title  IV  effectively  tightens  up 
these  provisions,  amendment  No.  708  di- 
lutes them,  and  introduces  some  vei-y 
confusing  language. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  amendment 
No.  708  is  a  revised  version  of  S.  1843, 
which  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  S.  1843  limited 
the  applicability  of  the  .sections  restrict- 
ing shipment,  or  receipt  in  commerce  of 
firearms  to  criminals  or  indictees  who 
liad  been  convicted  or  indicted  for  so- 
called     crimes     of     violence.     And     in 
S.  1843  there  was  a  separate  definitional 
section  specifying  which  offenses  would 
be   deemed   crimes   of   violence.   In   ef- 
fect, S.   1843  was  trying  to  return  the 
coverage  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to 
the  pre- 1961   provisions  which  had  in- 
cluded only  crimes  of  violence.  In  1961, 
the  Congress  amended  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  include  prohibitions  on  in- 
terstate shipment  of  firearms  by  per.sons 
indicted  or  convicted  of  any  offense  pun- 
i.shable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
1  year,  with  minor  exceptions.  But  in 
converting  S.  1843  to  the  present  amend- 
ment No.  708,  there  was  included  neither 
the  crime  of  violence  standard,  nor  the 
"crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
more    than    1    year"    standard,    but    a 
hodgepodge  of  both.  In  amendment  No. 
708  the  term  "indictment"  is  defined  to 
include  only  indictments  or  informations 
tmder  Federal  or  State  law  "under  v.-hich 
a  crime  of  violence  may  be  prosecuted." 
Now.  it  is  not  clear  any  longer  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "crime  of  violence" 
because  the  definition  section  of  S.  1843 
has  beeen  omitted   in   amendment  No. 
708.  But  more  difficult  than  that  is  that 
.sections  902  id).  '  e  > ,  and  if),  containing 
the   operative   prohibitions   on   indicted 
persons,  do  not  talk  in  terms  of  indict- 
ment  for   crimes   of   violence,   but.   in- 
stead, refer  to  indictments  for  "a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceedinc;  1  year."  I  for  one  am  not  at 
all  sure  what  is  intended  here.  Does  this 
mean   that  the  crime  of  violence  lan- 
guage in  the  definitional  .section  does  not 
apply?  Docs  it  mean  that  only  crimes  of 
nolence  wh'ch  are  also  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing 1  year  are  included?  And  if  so.  how 
are    we    to    define    crime    of    violence, 
since  the  definition  of  those  crimes  has 
been  removed  from  the  statute? 

Rather  strangely,  a  person  indicted  for 
a  "crime  of  violence"  may  be  subjected 
to  a  different  standard  than  a  person 
who  has  been  convicted,  because  convic- 
tions are  not  defined  in  terms  of  "crimes 
of  violence." 

More  confusing  is  the  definition  of 
"fugitive  from  justice."  There  can  be  no 
mistake  what  the  definition  is.  for  the 
term  is  defined  as  any  person  who  has 
fled  "from  any  State  to  avoid  prosecution 


for  a  crime  of  violence  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding." 
But  what  does  this  mean? 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  strange  provision 
that  says  that  a  person  who  is  fleeing 
prosecution  from  any  State  will  only  be 
deemed  to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice  if 
the  crime  for  which  he  would  be  pros- 
ecuted is  a  so-called  crime  of  violence. 
But  at  the  same  time,  this  definition 
states  that  a  mere  witness  who  is  seeking 
to  avoid  testifying  is  considered  to  be 
a  "fugitive  from  justice"  regardless  of 
the  type  of  criminal  proceeding  involved. 
Surely  a  person  fleeing  prosecution,  for 
whatever  offense,  should  be  considered 
more  dangerous  than  a  person  merely 
seeking  to  avoid  testifying.  But  under 
the  definitions  contained  in  amendment 
No.  708  a  witness  is  considered  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  defendant. 

But  this  mingling  of  crimes  of  violence 
standards  with  felony  standards  has  very 
significant  implications  for  eligibility  to 
obtain  a  dealer's  license.  One  of  the  re- 
quirements of  an  applicant  for  a  license 
under  amendment  No.  708  is  that  the 
applicant,  or  managing  individual  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  not  be  "prohibited 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act  from  trans- 
porting, shipping,  selling,  or  receiving 
firearms  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce." The  only  persons  blocked  by 
this  qualification  from  obtaining  a  li- 
cense are  those  who  come  within  the 
definition  of  convicted  or  indicted  per- 
sons or  fugitives  from  justice.  Under 
these  standards,  narcotics  offenders  and 
gamblers,  presimiably  not  indicted  for  a 
"crime  of  violence,"  would  not  be  cov- 
ered and  could  obtain  a  Federal  dealer's 
license  to  engage  in  the  business  of  re- 
ceiving and  dealing  in  firearms. 

Moreover,  the  prohibitions  on  shipping, 
transporting,  or  receiving  firearms  in 
commerce  would  not  apply  to  persons 
indicted  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  which  again  is  not  a 
"crime  of  violence."  Violations  of  the  act 
are  specifically  made  a  ground  lor  re- 
fusal of  a  license,  but  no  similar  pro- 
vision applies  to  the  other  disabilities 
applicable  to  a  person  convicted  or  in- 
dicted for  crime. 

§0  again,  in  the  case  of  restricting  ac- 
cess to  firearms  by  dangerous  persons, 
just  as  with  juveniles,  amendment  No. 
708  fails  to  take  the  obvious  and  logical 
step  which  would  do  more  than  any 
other  to  curtail  that  access — and  that 
is.  to  prohibit  federally  licensed  dealers 
from  selling  to  known  criminals.  Title  IV 
makes  this  prohibition.  Under  amend- 
ment No.  708,  a  federally  licen.sed  dealer 
could  sell  to  a  known  criminal  or  a 
known  juvenile — or  a  known  drug  addict, 
or  a  known  menully  disordered  per- 
son—with impunity.  And  I  might  re- 
mind the  Members  at  this  point  of  the 
pawnbroker  situation  I  described  earlier. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  many  persons  with 
criminal  records  purchase  from  pawn- 
brokers, and  there  are  many  occasions 
when  the  pawnbroker  knows  the  crim- 
inal background  of  the  client.  Under 
amendment  No.  708.  many  of  these 
pawnbrokers  will  not  be  required  to  be 
licensed.  They  would  not  need  to  com- 
ply  with   the   affidavit   procedure.   And 


even  if  they  were  licensed,  there  would 
be  no  pi-ohibition  on  their  selling  fire- 
anns to  known  criminals.  Under  title 
IV.  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  these 
pawnbrokers  would  be  required  to  be  li- 
cen.sed — because  all  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers must  be  licensed  whether  or 
not  they  ship,  receive,  or  transport  in 
commerce— and  all  of  them  would  be 
luider  direct  Federal  sanction  not  to 
.sell  firearms  to  known  criminals.  I  ask 
you.  which  bill  is  likely  to  be  more  effec- 
tive? 

Now,  the  next  major  omission  in 
amendment  No.  708  is  the  failure  to  in- 
clude any  restriction  of  any  kind  on  the 
importation  of  firearms.  I  submit  to  you. 
that  no  effective  firearms  act  can  omit 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  imports. 
Under  i^resent  law  the  only  restrictions 
on  importation  of  firearms  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  This  act  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  deals  exclusively 
with  problems  affecting  our  rela- 
tionship with  foreign  nations.  In  no  way 
was  it  designed  to  lu'otect  U.S.  citizens 
irom  abuse  or  wholesale  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. As  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  indicated  in  his  July 
1967  testimony  before  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  guided  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act's  language  which  states  that 
controls  are  authorized  "in  furtherance 
of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States."  The 
onlv  responsibility  of  tlie  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  legitimate  com- 
mercial imported  firearms  is  to  deter- 
mine that  they  are  initially  con.signed 
to  bona  fide  wholesalers. 

In  the  5  years  from  1962-67.  some 
3.364,634  rifles,  pistols,  and  revolvers  were 
brought  into  this  coimtry.  not  includ- 
ing .22-caliber  weapons,  and  not  includ- 
ing firearms  imported  through  Canada. 
Most  of  these  weapons  are  inexpensive, 
because  they  are  cheaply  constructed. 
They  are  as  dangerous  to  the  user  as  they 
are  to  those  against  whom  they  are  used. 
They  find  their  way  in  disproportionate 
niunbcrs  to  illegal  hands.  For  example. 
80  percent  of  the  weajjons  .seized  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  for  violation  of  State  and 
local  law  were  from  an  import  sou:ce. 
At  least  75  percent  of  the  mail-order 
guns  sold  in  the  United  States  are  im- 
ported. Imported  ".starter  pi.stols"— de- 
signed for  use  in  athletic  contests — are 
easily  converted  to  .22-caliber  pistols. 
Attorney  General  Lynch  of  California 
testified  before  tho  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  that  during  the  past  8 
years,  hundreds  of  felonies  had  been 
committed  by  youngsters  armed  with 
these  weapons.  Even  Mr.  Franklin  Oith. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  has  noted  the  low- 
quality  of  these  imports,  and  the  danszeri 
inherent  in  them.  But  amendment  No. 
708  makes  no  effort  to  regulate  impor- 
tation of  these  weapons. 

And,  as  I  discussed  previously,  this 
failure  to  regulate  imports  along  with 
domestic  traffic  in  firearms,  opens  a 
gaping  hole  in  restrictions  on  mail-order 
sales  of  handguns  which  would  not  need 
an  affidavit  or  waiting  period  if  they  were 
shipped  from  outside  the  United  States. 
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Moreover,  failure  to  include  imports  in- 
vites pei-sons  in  States  bordering  on  for- 
eign countries  to  simply  cross  over  to 
Canada  or  Mexico,  purchase  the  weapon 
over  the  counter,  and  bring  it  back.  So 
long  as  they  do  not  bring  back  in  excess 
of  three  for  resale,  no  provision  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  would  prohibit  their 
reentry.  Just  as  Federal  controls  are 
needed  on  interstate  trafRc  to  channel 
commerce  in  firearms  to  local  dealers 
.subject  to  local  policing,  so  also  it  is  nec- 
essaiy  to  control  the  traffic  of  firearms 
into  the  United  States  from  foreign  na- 
tions. The  omission  of  coverage  of  this 
type  from  amendment  No.  708  is  in  my 
judgment  wholly  unjustifiable.  No  one  is 
saying  that  legitimate  sporting  weapons 
should  not  be  imported — they  are  specif- 
ically exempted  under  title  IV.  But  whole- 
sale dumping  of  the  war-siuplus  weap- 
onry of  foreign  countries  on  the  domestic 
civilian  market  in  the  United  States  must 
be  stopped,  and  only  legitimate  hunting 
weapons  and  the  other  exceptions  such 
as  collectors  items  should  be  permitted 
to  contiiiue. 

There  are  other  problems  with  amend- 
ment No,  708  For  example,  the  amend- 
ment attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  destructive  devices  by  amendment  of 
the  National  Fireanns  Act.  But  in  the 
course  of  doing  that  the  amendment 
defines  'destructive  device"  so  as  specifi- 
cally not  to  include  "any  shotgun  or 
rifle."  In  testimony  t>efore  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Warren 
Page,  president  of  the  National  Shooting 
Spoits  Foundation,  pointed  out  that  the 
exception  for  "rifles  and  shotguns"  would 
permit  exclusion  from  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  of  Lahti  tank  guns,  a  Finnish 
tank  gun  which  has  been  misused  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  as  well  as  battleship 
cannons  or  other  devices  of  mass  de- 
struction designed  like  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 
Senator  Hfuska,  who  was  present  at 
those  hearings,  is  recorded  as  saying  that 
it  was  true  that  the  word  "rifle  "  could 
be  consti-ued  to  include  an  antitaiik  gim. 
He  himself  suggested  that  the  word 
"sporting"  be  inserted  before  the  word 
"rifle"  so  as  to  "cure  that  dilemma."  But 
now  we  come  to  the  actual  provisions 
of  amendment  No.  708,  and  the  exception 
for  rifles  remains  in  the  bill,  wholly 
unqualified. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  very  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  amendment  No.  708. 
which  I  hope  each  Senator  will  consider 
carefully  before  voting  to  adopt  that 
amendment  To  siunmarize.  the  amend- 
ment attempts  to  regulate  interstate 
traffic  in  handguns  by  essentially  only 
one  new  provision — the  affidavit  waiting 
period  procedure  But  that  procedure  is 
cumbersome,  clumsy  and  inefficient,  and 
places  an  a-.vk'.va:d  oiirden  on  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  .'iolely  in  order  to 
save  dealers  and  purchasers  of  firearms 
any  "inconvenience  '  But  in  addition  to 
'oeing  ineffective,  the  affidavit  waiting 
period  procedure  will  be  easily  evaded  in 
numerous  classes  of  cases,  which  vir- 
tually Insure  the  ineffectiveness  of  this 
act.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  situa- 
tions in  which  and  the  reasons  why  the 
affidavit  procedure  would  not  apply:  the 
ease  'Aith  which  persons  can  continue  to 
take   out   Federal   dealers  licenses:    the 


failure  to  require  intrastate  dealers,  par- 
ticularly pawnbrokers,  to  obtain  licenses 
and  become  subject  to  the  affidavit  pro- 
cedure: the  failure  to  regulate  imports, 
so  that  mall-order  and  over-the-counter 
sales  by  foreign  firms  will  not  be  an  easy 
avenue  of  avoidance  of  new  require- 
ments: the  failure  to  draft  the  language 
of  the  affidavit  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
meaningful  in  over-the-counter  transac- 
tions: the  failure  to  prohibit  sales  by 
licensees  to  juveniles  and  known  crimi- 
nals; and  the  failure  to  effectively  regu- 
late destructive  devices. 

These  are  major  omissions,  and  ma- 
jor deficiencies.  Amendment  No,  708 
simply  does  not  stand  up  to  careful  :>cru- 
tiny.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  adopt 
amendment  No,  708.  but  instead  to  vote 
for  the  carefully  drawn  and  effective 
provisions  of  title  IV  as  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Surely 
the  objections  of  those  who  oppose  title 
rv  go  more  to  its  form  than  to  its  con- 
tent. Title  rv.  like  amendment  No  708, 
seeks  to  carry  out  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  making  State  gun  control  laws 
effective:  seeks  to  assert  Federal  author- 
ity to  try  to  stop  the  flow  of  firearms 
to  known  criminals  and  juveniles:  seeks 
to  channel  the  traffic  in  firearms  in  such 
a  way  that  State  and  local  officials  can 
effectively  enforce  State  and  local  law. 
Both  title  rv  and  amendment  No.  708 
seek  these  common  objectives.  But 
amendment  No.  708  does  so  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  wholly  ineffective  man- 
ner, while  title  IV  is  a  simple,  workable, 
effective  means  of  obtaining  this  very 
vital  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  a  memorandum  entitled.  "Re: 
Critica.  Analysis  of  Amendment  No.  708 
to  S.  917."  be  included  at  the  completion 
of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum:   Re:   CRrriCAL  Analysis  of 
Amendment  No.  708  to  S.  917 

romparison  of  amendment  no.  708  and 

TITLE    IV 

The  acknowledged  objective  of  both  Title 
IV  and  the  substitute  ajnendment.  No,  708, 
is  to  permit  state  and  local  laws  controlling 
the  use  and  possession  of  firearms  to  be 
effectively  enforced.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
effective  enforcement  of  these  laws  Is  the 
ready  availability  of  firearms  in  other  states 
with  few  or  no  controls,  and  interstate  mall- 
order  shipment  of  firearms. 

To  meet  this  problem  Title  IV  adopts  two 
principles: 

1.  The  most  effective  icay  to  place  gun 
control  within  the  reach  of  state  and  local 
authorities  is  to  channel  that  traffic  through 
local  sources.  Accordingly,  under  Title  I\' 
no  person,  whether  or  not  a  licensed  dealer, 
may  sell  or  transfer  over-the-counter  to  r-.n 
unlicensed  nonresident  any  fireatm  other 
than  a  rifle  or  shotgun  or  any  firearm  which 
the  transferee  could  not  receive  or  ix^sess 
under  the  law  of  his  residence.  Federal 
licensees  are  prohibited  from  shipping  or 
transporting  in  commerce  any  firearm,  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  unlicensed  non- 
residents, and  any  firearm  whose  receipt  or 
possession  by  the  transferee  is  prohibited  by 
state  or  local  law. 

2.  Title  IV  places  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  the  federal  law  on  federal 
licensees.  Federal  licensees  are  under  criminal 
sanction  not  to  do  any  of  the  following: 


Ship  or  transport  in  interstate  commerce 
any  firearm  other  than  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to 
an  unlicensed  person. 

Sell  Gr  deliver  any  firearm,  other  than  ,i 
shotgun  or  rifle,  to  a  nonre.sident  or  to  ,i 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Sell  or  deliver  any  firearm,  including  a 
rifle  or  shotgun,  to  any  person  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  his  residence  from  receiving  or 
possessing  the  firearm,  or  to  any  person  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  or  possessing  such  ,t 
fire.irm  at  the  place  of  sale  or  delivery,  or  to 
any  convicted  or  indicted  felon  or  fugitive 
from  justice 

To  make  any  false  entry  In  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  or  to  fall  to  keep  required 
records. 

The  svibstltvite  amendment  seeks  to  ac- 
complish the  shared  .jbiectlve  by  different 
means.  Under  the  substitute  amendment 
federal  licensees  are  essentially  only  conduit.s 
in  the  sale  of  firearms,  and  are  under  few  di- 
rect enforcement  obligations.  The  on/j/  ob- 
ligations of  a  federal  licensee  under  the 
amendment  are: 

Not  to  ship  or  transport  any  firearm  in  in- 
terstate commerce  to  any  person  in  any  state 
which  by  state  law  or  published  local  ordi- 
nance prohibits  such  person  from  receivlnt; 
or  possessing  svich  firearm  "unless  the  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  es- 
tablishes that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain 
with  reasonable  effort  that  such  receipt  or 
possession  would  be  In  violation  of  such  Staip 
law  or  such  ordinance." 

Not  to  deliver  for  shipment  by  a  common 
or  contract  carrier  a  package  containing  :i 
handgun  without  identifying  in  writing  the 
contents. 

Not  to  ship  any  handgun  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  any  unlicensed  person,  or  to  sell 
or  deliver  any  handgun  over-the-counter  to 
a  nonresident,  without  obtaining  an  affidavit 
from  the  purchaser  stating  that  he  is  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  not  prohibited 
from  receiving  the  handgun  under  state 
local,  or  lederal  law.  The  licensee  must  for- 
ward the  statement  to  appropriate  local  ol- 
ficlals  of  the  applicant's  residence,  and  wait 
a  period  of  seven  days  prior  to  completing  the 
transaction. 

Other  than  the  'reasonable  effort"  to  deter- 
mine legality  of  shipments  under  state  -r 
local  law.  licensees  under  the  substitute 
amendment  are  subject  to  no  criminal  pen- 
alties not  already  provided  under  exlstinc 
law.  The  primary  burden  of  enforcement  •  i 
the  interstate  traffic  in  guns  is  placed  en 
local  law  enforcement  of  the  recipients 
residence. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  AMENDMENT  NO,  708 

I.  Deficiencies  of  the  affidavit  procedure 

The     principal     provision     contained     in 

Amendment  No,  708  which  is  not  already 
contained  in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  is  the 
waiting  period — affidavit  procedure  required 
for  interstate  shipments  of  handguns  by  li- 
censees and  over-the-counter  sales  of  hand- 
guns by  licensees  to  unlicensed  nonresident,.' 
This  procedure  is  not  likely  to  effectively 
prevent  persons  not  entitled  by  the  law  of 
their  residence  to  possess  such  weapons  :':r 
the  following  reasons: 

Local  l.iw  enforcement  will  be  ereatly  over- 
burdened in  liaving  to  verify  the  content.^ 
of  each  sworn  statement.  For  example,  to 
check  r.  person's  criminal  record  may  require 
searching  not  only  iocal  but  national  files 
Court  records  locally  and  elsewhere  must  be 
checked  to  determine  if  the  individual  is  un- 
der indictment,  legally  incompetent,  or  other- 
wise ineligible. 

Many  state  and  local  jurisdictions  have 
no  gun  control  regulations.  Would  local  law 
enforcement  in  such  places  be  under  a  duty 
to  Investigate  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed shipment  is  to  a  person  prohibited 
from  receiving  It  under  federal  law  (e,g.  :i 
convicted  or  Indicted  felon)? 
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There  Is  no  requirement  that  the  state- 
ment be  notarized,  or  even  witnessed  Nor  is 
there  any  requirement  for  a  photograph  or 
fingerprints.  Therefore,  local  law  enforce- 
ment will  also  be  required  to  determine  the 
authenticity  of  the  signature,  presumably 
by  direct  contact  with  the  purported  iippll- 
cant. 

The  federal  licensee  Is  apparently  under  no 
obligation  not  to  complete  an  over-the- 
counter  sale  even  if  notified  by  local  law  en- 
forcement of  the  applicant's  residence  that 
the  applicant  is  Ineligible  to  purchase  In 
mall-order  situations  a  licensee  is  prohibited 
from  shipping  to  a  person  Ineligible  to  re- 
ceive under  state  or  local  law  (Section  2(C(  I ; 
there  Is  no  parallel  provision  with  respect  to 
over-the-counter  sales  to  nonresidents  whose 
state  or  local  law  would  prohibit  receipt  or 
possession  of  the  firearm. 

The  provision  only  applies  to  handguns  A 
licensee  may  .'ippmrently  sell  any  other  fire- 
arm over-the-counter  tn  any  purchaser,  re- 
gardless of  iige.  known  criminal  background. 
or  known  ineligibility  under  state  or  local 
law. 

The  affidavit  procedure  and  waiting  period 
is  only  required  for  sales  to  unlicensed  per- 
sons. Amendment  No,  708,  however,  makes 
no  significant  qualification  for  applicants  for 
dealer  licenses.  Any  individual  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  is  not  a  felon  and  who 
has  not  violated  the  act  is  apparently  eligible 
to  receive  such  a  license  upon  the  payment  of 
a  SIO  annual  fee.  whether  or  not  he  intends 
to  engage  bona  fide  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms.  Inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  some  25.000  dealer 
licenses  are  now  held  by  persons  not  engaged 
in  the  business,  this  failure  to  increase  the 
requirements  for  such  a  license  creates  a 
major  avenue  of  evading  even  the  limited 
affidavit-waiting  period  procedure. 

Only  licensees  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  affidavit-waiting  period  procedure  in 
sales  or  shipments  of  handguns  to  non- 
residents. Thus,  unlicensed  persons  may  sell 
,it  will  any  firearms  to  nonresidents,  or  ship 
them  In  commerce  as  long  as  they  do  not  do 
•his  so  regularly  as  to  become  dealers. 

The  affiant  must  state  that  his  ■receipt" 
1  tne  handgun  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  his  residence.  This  statement  would 
be  of  little  effect  in  over-the-counter  trans- 
actions for  the  law  of  another  state  could  not 
prohibit  "receipt"  of  a  firearm  by  its  resi- 
dents beyond  Its  jurisdiction. 

2.  Control  of  sales  to  juveniles 

Amendment  No.  708  establishes  very  weak 
control  of  sales  to  juveniles.  The  only  pro- 
visions affecting  such  sales  are  the  require- 
ments that  nonresidents  purchasing  hand- 
guns by  mall  order  or  over-the-counter 
state  In  their  sworn  statement  tJiat  they  are 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that  com- 
mon or  contract  carriers  not  deliver  hand- 
guns to  any  person  with  knowledge  or  with 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  person 
is  under  21  years  of  age.  or  any  firearm  to 
persons  under  18 — ■ 

Although  there  is  a  requirement  that  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer  i  apparently  whether 
or  not  licensed)  must  notify  the  carrier  In 
writing  of  the  contents  of  a  package  con- 
taining any  handgun,  no  similar  provision 
applies  to  contents  of  a  package  containing 
"any  firearm".  Thus,  the  prohibition  on  de- 
livery to  persons  under  eighteen  Is  unlikely  to 
be  etTectlve. 

'  Under  the  substitute  amendment  no  licen- 
see Is  prohibited  from  selling  any  firearm  to 
any  i>erson  regardless  of  ape; 

The  affidavit  provisions  requiring  a  sworn 
statement  that  the  purchaser  Is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  apply  only  to  handguns: 

Even  where  the  affidavit  is  required,  there 
is  no  prohibition  on  completing  the  sale  even 
If  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
the  applicant  Is  under  twenty-one. 


3.  Sales  and  shipments  to  competed  or  in- 
dicted felons  and  fugitives  from  justice 
Both  the  substitute  amendment  and  Title 
IV  continue  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act  against  an 
indicted  or  convicted  felon  or  fugitive  from 
Justice  shipping,  transporting  or  receiving 
any  firearm  in  conunerce  The  substitute 
amendment  also  continues  the  provision  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  shipping  or  transporting  any  fire- 
arm to  any  person  knowing  or  having  rea- 
sonable cause  vo  believe  that  such  person  Is 
under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  or  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  How- 
ever, the  substitute  amendment  Is  weaker 
than  Title  IV  In  several  respects: 

The  substitute  amendment  is  now  very 
ambiguous  with  respect  to  coverage  of  con- 
victed and  Indicted  persons.  Under  its  pred- 
ecessor bill.  S  1843,  the  only  criminals  or 
indictees  affected  were  those  who  had  been 
convicted  or  indicted  for  a  "crime  of  vio- 
lence", "Crimes  of  \  lolence"  were  specifically 
defined  to  include  enumerated  offenses, 
I  Only  "crimes  of  violence"  had  been  Included 
in  tlie  Federal  Firearms  Act  prior  to  a  1961 
amendment  In  1961  this  coverage  was  ex- 
panded to  include  persons  indicted  or  con- 
victed of  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  )  The  substitute 
amendment  now  defines  "indictment"  and 
"fugitive  from  justice"  In  terms  of  "crimes  of 
violence"  The  definition  of  "crimes  of  vio- 
lence." however,  has  been  deleted  Moreover, 
all  operative  sections  are  In  terms  of  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year.  Are  "indictmenus"  in  the  operative 
sections  limited  to  "crimes  of  violence"  so 
lone  as  the  crime  of  violence  is  punishable 
by  imprisorunent  for  more  than  one  year?  If 
so,  narcotics  offenders  and  gamblers,  pre- 
sumably not  indicted  for  a  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" would  not  be  covered.  Nor  would  per- 
sons indicted  for  violation  of  federal  firearms 
laws. 

The  definition  of  "fugitive  from  justice," 
although  less  ambiguous,  appears  to  be 
anomalous.  On  the  one  hand,  persons  who 
are  fleeing  prosecution  from  any  state  are 
only  defined  "fugitives  from  justice"  If  the 
crime  for  which  they  ■w.ould  be  prosecuted  Is 
a  so-called  "crime  of  violence  "  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mere  witness  who  is  seeking  to  avoid 
testifying  is  considered  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice regardless  of  the  type  oi  criminal  pro- 
ceeding involved.  Surely  a  person  fleeing  pros- 
ecution, for  whatever  offense,  should  be 
considered  more  dangerous  then  a  person 
merely  seeking  to  avoid  testifying. 

The  substitute  amendment  nowhere 
specifically  prohibits  a  federal  licensee  from 
selling  over-the-counter  to  a  known  criminal, 
as  does  Title  IV.  This  omission  could  be 
particularly  significant  in  the  case  of  pawn- 
brokers who  frequently  know  or  have  reason 
to  know  of  the  criminal  background  of  some 
of  their  clients,  but  who  under  the  substitute 
amendment  may  -sell  to  such  a  person  with 
impunity. 
4.  Deficiencies  in  licensing  requirements 
The  most  important  provision  in  amend- 
ment No.  708  is  the  affidavit-waiting  period 
requirement  for  shipments  or  sales  of  hand- 
guns to  nonresidents  However,  this  require- 
ments only  applies  to  nonresidents  who  are 
not  licensed.  The  ease  by  which  a  person  may 
obtain  a  license  is  therefore  a  critical  weak- 
ness of  this  aspect  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  only  substantive  requirements  for 
such  a  license  are:  (1)  that  the  applicant  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age:  (2)  that  the 
applicant  not  be  under  Indictment  or  be  con- 
victed for  a  crime  of  violence  (or  felony,  de- 
pending on  construction),  or  be  a  fugitive 
from  justice;  (3)  that  the  applicant  not 
have  willfully  violated  any  provisions  of  the 
Act  or  regulations,  and  (4)  that  the  appli- 
cant not  willfully  fall  to  disclose  any  mate- 


rial f.ict  In  connection  U'lth  his  application 
In  contrast,  Title  IV  requires,  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  substiiiue  amend- 
ment, that:  (5)  the  applicant  be  likely  to 
conduct  business  operations  In  a  lawful 
manner  during  the  term  of  the  license:  and 
(6>  that  the  applicant  have  business  prem- 
ises for  the  conduct  of  business. 

The  substitute  amendment  seeks  to 
sharply  curtail  any  discretion  In  the  issu- 
ance of  the  license  by  the  Secretary.  The 
issuance  Is  mandatory,  subject  only  to  the 
qualifications  noted.  Under  Title  IV  the  Is- 
suance Is  discretionary,  but  dental  Is  man- 
datory  lor  failure  to  qualify  as  provided 

The  substitute  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire all  dealers  or  manufacturers  to  be 
licensed.  It  only  requires  a  license  for  a 
dealer  or  manufacturer  to  ship,  transport  or 
receive  firearms  in  interstate  commerce 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  substantia]  firearms 
business  could  be  conducted  by  a  person 
with  no  lederal  license,  including  over-ilie- 
counter  sales  of  handguns  or  other  firearms 
to  nonreiidents  icithout  complying  uith  the 
affidavir  procedure.  For  example.  :i  pawn- 
broker who  deals  only  In  second-hand  fire- 
arms might  not  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license.  Or  a  dealer  could  operate  In  une 
st.Ue  by  purchasing  firearms,  including 
handguns,  directly  from  the  maniUacturer. 
and  conduct  a  massive  over-the-counter 
trade  to  neighboring  state  residents,  with- 
out having  to  comply  with  the  affidavit 
procedure 

The  substitute  amendment  includes  record 
keeping  requirements,  but  they  .tre  con- 
siderably weaker  than  in  Title  IV  Each 
licensee  is  required  to  maintain  records  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary,  but  there  is  no 
provision  for  criminal  penalties  lor  failure  lo 
do  so.  Title  IV,  on  the  other  liand.  puts  the 
licensee  under  a  strong  obligation,  with 
criminal  sanctions,  to  maintain  a  specific 
record  of  the  name,  age,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  each  purchaser  of  a  firearm.  Willful 
failure  to  maintain  required  records,  or  entry 
of  lalse  information  thereon,  also  are  viola- 
tions of  Title  IV. 

The  substitute  amendment  falls  to  make 
clear  that  records  kept  by  dealers  must  'oe 
available  for  inspection  by  the  Secretary, 
Title  IV  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  lo 
cooperate  with  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  by  disclosing  the  contents  of 
these  records. 

Compared  to  Title  IV  amendment  No.  708 
provides  for  substantially  reduced  lees  lor 
manufacturers  and  importers  i  S50  Instead  il 
iSOOi  and  lor  pawnbrokers  i  S50  rather  than 
S250), 

5.    Omission    of   restrictions   on    imports 

One  of  the  serious  omissions  of  the  :;ub- 
stltuto  ameridment  is  i-ny  control  over  im- 
ported firearms.  Title  IV  prohibits  importa- 
tion ol  arms  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  not  suitable  for  research,  sport  or  a.^ 
museum  pieces.  There  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  continued  wholesale  dumping  of  war 
surplus  merchandise  en  the  American  civil- 
ian market,  Tlie  existing  controls  ol  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  are  inadequate 
That  Act.  adjplnlstered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, relates  to  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  Is  not  designed  to  protect  citizens 
domestically.  Under  the  substitute  amend- 
ment firms  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  licensed 
under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  could  ship  into  the  US,  or  sell 
to  US,  residents  most  firearms,  including 
handguns,  without  even  complying  with  the 
affidavit  procedure, 
6.  .4ddifiona/  defects  in  amendment  No.  708 

Sarrower  definition  of  firearms:  Title  IV 
defines  the  term  "firearm"  broadly,  and  then 
makes  exception  in  certain  portions  of  its 
coverage  for  rifles  and  shotguns,  which  are 
specifically  defined.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment   defines     "fiiearm"    more    narrowly    by 
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omitting  specific  reference  to  starter  guns, 
mufflers  and  silencers,  and  by  eliminating 
all  weapons  manufactured  before  the  year 
1898.  and  lay  permitting  exceptions  to  the 
definition  'when  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires". The  substitute  amendment  then 
makes  its  new  provisions-  essentially  the 
aflldavlt  procedure  for  interstate  sales  and 
shipments — applicable  only  to  "handguns" 
which  are  narrowly  defined  in  terms  of  their 
"original  design".  Thus,  questions  of  defini- 
tion of  coverage  will  be  construed  in  favor 
of  coverage  in  Title  IV.  but  against  coverage 
In  Amendment  No.  708. 

Receiving  stolen  firearms:  The  substitute 
amendment  repeats  the  confusing  language 
of  existing  law  relating  to  receiving  and  con- 
cealing stolen  firearms.  Under  this  language 
the  firearms  must  not  only  move  in  or  be  a 
part  of  interst.ite  commerce,  but  must  have 
been  stolen  while  so  moving  in  or  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  commerce.  Title  IV  makes  no 
qualification  on  when  the  firearm  was  stolen. 
Thus,  if  a  non-commerc:al  arsenal  were 
robbed,  under  the  substitute  amendment  It 
would  not  be  a  federal  offense  to  knowingly 
receive  those  weapons  m  commerce. 

Obliterated  serial  number  The  substitute 
.unendment  repeals  the  confusing  language 
of  existing  law  making  ;t  unlawful  lor  any 
f)erson  t4>  'traiisport.  ship,  or  >cnof»'lngly  re- 
ceive" ift-ccnimerce  a  firearm  from  whi?.*!  the 
manufactarer's  serial  number  has  be^n  re- 
moved, obliterated,  or  altered  Title  IV  makes 
it  clear  that  the  word  "knowingly"  moJlfles 
all  of  the  prohibited  acts,  and  not  just  the 
act  of  receiving. 

The  substitute  amendment  falls  to  'i;r»aden 
the  power  to  seize  firearms  for  all  violations 
of  federal  criminal  law,  as  continued  ;n  Title 
IV.  and  limits  seizure  to  violations  only  of 
the  Federal   Firearms  Act. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  jield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  thi.s  is  a 
high  point  in  the  afternoon.  At  least,  at 
lon,s  last,  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  gun 
bill.  I  would  have  preferred  that  it  be 
taken  up  in  order  in  the  ;,'eneral  bill,  only 
because  I  think,  since  it  is  the  fourth 
title,  it  shciuld  have  come  up  that  way. 
But  the  parliamentai-y  situation  does 
not  permit  that.  Anyway,  it  has  been  a 
long  fight  .unce  1961.  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  all  those  who  have  joined  me  in  it. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    788 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  917, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  leceived  and  printed, 
and  Will  lie  on  the  table.     , 

.\DDmONAL    I^GAL    SCHOL.^RS   CONDEMN    TITLE    II 
OF    CRIME    BILL,    S.    917 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
19,  I  wrote  to  law  schools  across  the 
country  calling  attention  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  of  the  proposed  omnibus 
crime  bill.  S.  917,  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  In  my  letter.  I  asked 
for  views  regarding  the  wisdom  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of 
title  11. 

To  this  date,  I  have  received  responses 
from  43  law  schools,  signed  by  212  legal 
scholars,  including  24  law  school  deans. 
All  of  these  letters  express  a  imanimous 
opinion  that  title  II  should  not  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  law  schools  from  which  I  have 
received  replies  are  as  follows:  \ 


University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Boston  College  Law  School,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  Davis.  Calif. 

University  of  California  School  of  Law 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

California  Western  University  School 
of  Law,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Chase  College  School  of  Law.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Law, 
Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Law.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

University  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Law.  West  Hartford.  Conn. 

University  of  Detroit  School  of  Law, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Emory  University  School  of  Law.  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
Washington.  D.C. 

(George  Washington  University  Na- 
tional Law  Center,  Washington.  D.C. 

Gonzaga  University  School  of  Law, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Harvard  University  Law  School,  Cam- 
bridge. Ma.ss. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Law. 
Bloomington.  Ind. 

Umversity  of  Kansas  School  of  Law, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law, 
Loiiisville,  Ky. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

University  of  Maine  School  of  Law, 
Portland.  Maine. 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

University  of  Michigan  School  of  Law, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

tJniversity  of  New  Mexico  School  of 
Law,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 
Law.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Law.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Northeastern  University  School  of 
Law,  Boston,  Mass. 

Notre  Dame  Law  School,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

University  of  Oklahoma  College  of 
Law,  Norman,  Okla. 

University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rutgers.  The  State  University,  School 
of  Law,  Camden.  N.J. 

University  of  South  Dakota  School  of 
Law,  Vermillion.  S.  Dak. 

Southern  University  Law  School, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Stanford  University  School  of  Law, 
Stanford,  Calif. 

University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Law, 
Knoxville,  Term. 

University  of  Tulsa  tollege  of  Law, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


University  of  Utah  College  of  Law. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

West  Virginia  University  College  of 
Law.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Yale  University  School  of  Law.  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

I  have  previously  read  into  the  Record 
letters  from  38  law  schools.  These  letters 
appear  in  the  Records  of  Monday,  April 
29,  at  page  10888;  Wednesday,  May  1.  at 
page  11235:  Friday,  May  3,  at  page 
11747:  and  Monday.  May  6.  at  page  11898. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recor" 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  ttu' 
University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law,  the 
University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law , 
the  University  of  Detroit  School  of  Law. 
the  University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Law.  and  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  University  of  .Arizona. 

Tucson.  Ari--:..  May  C.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.    Senate.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Wcs^iington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  read  with 
interest,  and  I  may  say  astonishment.  Title 

II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sato 
Streets  bill.  Passing  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  in  .'iliranda  and 
Wcde.  I  should  like  to  direct  my  comments 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  certain  aspects  f 
criminal  cases  and  abolishing  federal  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  over  all  state  criminal 
convictions. 

As  a  student  of  the  criminal  process,  a.- 
one  who  has  served  as  a  prosecutor  as  well 
as  defense  counsel.  I  can  only  say  that  I  re- 
gard these  proposals  as  the  most  dangerous 
to  have  grown  out  of  our  current  concern 
for  the  criminal  process.  I  respectfully  sue- 
gest  that  these  sections  of  the  statute  be- 
.'peak  a  misdirection  of  the  Senators'  con- 
cern over  the  state  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  fact  i.^  that  the  states  have  long  Ignored 
the  necessity  to  revise  and  modernize  their 
procedures  In  order  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jectives of  social  control  with  efficiency,  fair- 
ness but  a  due  regard  for  individual  rights. 
As  a  result,  the  Supreme  Court  and  lower 
federal  courts  have  been  compelled  to  exer- 
cise their  long  standing  power  to  enforce  the 
Constitution.  The  result  has  been  consider- 
able friction  and  restiveness  under  the  pres- 
sure of  federal  court  decisions  but  the  solu- 
tion is  the  improvement  of  statute  procedure 
not  the  dismantling  of  the  federal  courts' 
power  to  protect  individuals  from  injustice 
and   unconstitutional   treatment. 

For  example,  few  states  in  this  nation  have 
any  post-conviction  procedures  worthy  of  the 
name.  To  resolve  that  problem  by  making  i" 
impossible  for  one  who  has  been  aggrieved 
to  vindicate  his  right  In  federal  court  seems 
unwise  In  the  extreme. 

The  practicing  profession  and  the  law 
schools  are  only  now  beginning  to  awaken 
to  their  responsibility  to  modernize  our  crim- 
inal process.  It  this  responsibility  is  dis- 
charged In  reasonable  fashion,  there  will  be 
little  necessity  for  the  federal  courts  to 
exercise  their  ancient  authority  but  that  au- 
thority ought  always  to  be  available. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  this  most  important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Ares. 

Dean. 
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The  University  op  Arizona. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  May  6. 1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Dean  Ares  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
.^prll  19th  requesting  comment  upon  S.  917. 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
bill.  Without  attempting  to  write  a  lengthy 
legal  memorandum  which  I  am  sure  you 
have  In  sufficient  supply.  I  want  to  say  that 
m  my  considered  opinion  the  bill  is.  in  cer- 
tain respects,   plainly   unconstitutional. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  Is  the  attempt 
to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
.Supreme  Court.  While  language  In  Ex  Parte 
McCardle.  7  Wall.  506,  certainly  suggests  a 
residual  power  in  Congress  to  deprive  the 
federal  courts  of  specific  are.is  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  Is  my  view  that  Congress,  having  once 
established  the  courts,  must  refrain  from 
disestablishing  areas  of  judicial  concern 
when  to  do  so  would  seriously  hinder  the 
protection  of  basic  civil  and  constitutional 
rights.  (See:  Glidden  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530 
at  604^-605,  dissenting  opinion  of  Douglas  J.) 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  at- 
tempt to  legisliitlvely  define  constitutional 
standards,  are  to  my  mind  equally  offensive. 
In  our  system  of  government  the  judiciary 
is  the  body  that  Is  empowered  to  "expound 
the  constitution,"  to  paraphrase  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall. 

Sincerely, 

WiNTON  D.  Woods  Jr.. 

Professor  of  taw. 

The  University  of  Connecticut 

SCHoni.  OF  Law. 
Wetit  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  ■:.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
.Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-'ihingtoyi,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  would  like  to 
express  our  views  concerning  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  bill. 

We  are  cf  t'ae  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  in  effect  repeal  the  Miranda 
and  Wade  cases  are  unconstitutional,  and 
that  Congressional  attempts  to  undo  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  Constitutional  Law 
do  not  reflect  credit  on  the  legislative  process. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  withdraw 
the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  over  state 
court  convictions,  although  argually  consti- 
tutional, are  unwise  and  unwarranted.  We 
feel  that  legislative  action  which  is  designed 
to  limit  the  availability  of  federal  judicial 
protection  of  Individual  constitutional  rights 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  A.  LaPlante. 

Professor  of  Law. 
■Jvrnold  H.  Loewy. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Laiv. 


University  of  Detroit 

School  of  Law, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  May  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  Dean.  Father  Paul  Har- 
brecht,  referred  your  letter  of  April  19.  1968 
to  various  faculty  members  v,ith  academic 
responsibility  over  the  subject  matter  of 
S917.  the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  BUI.  As  I  teach  the  basic 
six-hour  course  in  Constitutional  Law  as  well 
as  the  Seminar  in  Crime  and  Society  (Crimi- 
nology). I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  indicate  that  I  fully  agree  with  your 
stand  regarding  Title  II.  as  I  have  In  the  past 
with  respect  to  the  Dlrksen  Amendment  on 
reapportionment  (e.g.  your  remarks  of  March 
22.  1967  on  the  Senate  floor) . 

Although  the  McNabb-Mallory  Rule  should 
be  retained  as  a  standard  for  states  to  work 
toward  in  their  administration  of  crtnUnal 


Justice,  and  thus  proposed  section  3501 
should  be  struck  down,  I  would  like  to  center 
my  remarks  on  proposed  sections  3502.  3503 
and  2256  due  to  the  portentous  ramifications 
they  embody  with  respect  to  the  federal 
balance-of-power  Such  dangers  are  pro  tanto 
enhanced  with  the  diminishing  powers  of  the 
states  due  to  their  failure  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  population.  Given  this  increas- 
ing political  fact  of  American  life,  the  fed- 
eral balance  of  power  so  wisely  provided  by 
our  founding  fathers  constitutes  a  virtual 
•last  stand"  against  a  situation  conducive  to 
ab.solutlsm. 

First  let  us  look  to  experience.  Over  the  one 
hundred  seventy  nine  years  of  the  republic 
there  have  been  only  three  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  have  had  to  be  reversed 
by  amendment,  viz.  Amendments  11,  13-15, 
and  16.  If  after  given  a  chance  to  operate,  the 
decisions  obviously  attacked  are  Improper 
ones,  then  all  informed  citizens  committed 
to  our  utilitarian  system  would  have  to  reply, 
"so  be  It."  However,  the  truth  Is  that  the 
above  proposed  sections  represent  the  pres- 
sure of  a  small  minority  of  politically  power- 
ful individuals  who  mistakenly  feel  that 
they,  and  tlielr  past  performance,  are  at- 
tacked when  the  Supreme  Court  attempts  to 
equalize  the  substance  of  criminal  Justice 
meted  out  to  all  citizens  in  spite  of  their 
financial  and  or  Intellectual  resources. 

Those  Instances,  for  example,  where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  if  the 
decisions  regarding  confessions  nave  had  a 
negative  impact  on  successful  prosecutions, 
the  answer  has  almost  always  been  no.  ( I 
say  "almost  :  Iwnys"  becau.se  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  rejxjrts.  but  :idinit  they  may 
exist.)  The  Eleventh  Amendrnpnt  resulted 
from  an  error  of  draft.smanship;  the  13-15 
from  a  basic  social  problem  still  v.Uh  us.  and 
then  only  after  a  bloody  war:  and  the  Itjth 
from  the  political  ramifications  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Let  us  not  now  set  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  allowing  special- 
interest  groups  (however  well-meaning  they 
may  feel  their  cause  to  be)  the  ability  to 
overturn  untested  rules  ciirectcd  at  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Individual,  the  very  raj.'^on  de 
etre  of  our  nation.  As  Justice  Brandies  once 
wrote.  "The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In  the  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of 
zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  vinderstiiiid- 
Ing." 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
ca.ses  In  Is-sue  with  both  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
and  former  Justice  Tom  Clark.  The  latter 
Infonned  me  shortly  after  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion that  he  has  realized  the  wisdom  behind 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Cotirt.  .md  sup- 
ports It.  May  I  suggest  vou  request  tiiat  he. 
or  both  he  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  (if  tradi- 
tion permits*  be  called  to  testify  regarding 
the  proposed  legislation.  May  I  suggest  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Ye;;ger  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
California,  also  be  called. 

More  dangerous  than  the  substance  of 
these  proposals,  and  the  portentous  conse- 
quences of  further  dividing  this  nation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  is  tlie  methods 
the  proponents  choose  to  realize  their  objec- 
tives. Rather  than  attempt  the  Amendment 
route,  honestly  proclaiming  their  objective, 
and  requesting  the  people  for  a  mandate 
through  the  state  legislatures,  the  supporters 
of  the  Title  II  are  willing  to  risk  a  serious 
impairment  of  the  federal  ta!ance-of-power, 
with  all  the  consequences  alluded  to  above. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  utilize  a  cUch^,  they 
are  willing  to  run  the  grave  risk  of  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  what  deem  to  be  bath 
water. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  raises  serious 
problems  of  constitutional  dimensions.  It  Is 
true  tndt  Ex  Parte  McCardle  Is  on  the  books. 
It  Is  a  product  of  its  times,  of  Reconstruction 
with  Its  concomitant  national  anger  over  the 
unnecessary  carnage  of  brother  against 
brother.  But  It  was  followed  later  the  same 
year  by  Ex  Parte  Yerger,  and  most  signifi- 


cantly, by  United  States  v.  Klein  shortly 
thereafter.  With  the  disappearance  during  re- 
cent years  of  the  deference  granted  to  i)rop- 
erty  rights  (Klein)  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Individual  (McCardle).  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  my  opinion,  will  deem  the 
above  proposals  regarding  Its  Jurisdiction  un- 
constitutional as  a  violation  of  the  balance- 
of-|>ower.  Certainly  the  language  of  Baker  v. 
Carr.  as  well  as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  remarks 
in  Glidden  Co.  v.  ZdanoK  In  response  to  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  tends  to  support  my  conclu- 
sion. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  where  will 
Congress  find  itself?  It  will  In  effect  "be  out 
on  a  limb."  It  will  have  forced  upon  itself 
the  choice  between  backing  down  In  tlie  face 
of  a  challenge  to  Its  power  under  Article  in, 
Section  2.  Paragraph  2.  Sentence  2  of  the 
Constitution,  or  calling  into  Issue  the  funda- 
mental power  of  Judicial  review  upon  which 
rests  our  most  sacred  and  traditionally  jjro- 
claimed  national  characteristic — that  we  are 
a  nation  "of  laws  and  not  of  men" 

One  Is  compelled  to  ask,  "For  what  pur- 
pose does  Congress  present  Itself  with  this 
possible  dilemma?"  "Is  it  due  to  a  basic  na- 
tional need  or  requirement?"  (I  find  none!) 
"Is  it  acting  to  protect  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican principle  with  respect  to  the  nghts  of 
the  Individual?'"  (Quite  the  contrary  will  re- 
sult.) Thus,  perhaps  presumptuously,  i  mast 
sugge.st  that  Congress  forbear,  lest  It  and  the 
nation  end  up  the  evpntu.il  victims  of  tne 
ominous  legislative  effort. 
Re.spectfully, 

Ar.LF.N    Si'I.TAN. 

Assistant  Profcsor. 

Louisville,  Ky.. 

May  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
.Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington.  DC: 

The  undersigned  law  professors  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  vote  against  title  II  of  Sen- 
ate bill  9\i  which  title  Is  designed  to  curtail 
many  important  constitutional  guaranties 
aifirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  regiird 
tills  title  as  reactionary  :ind  one  which  may 
bring  the  courts  and  Congress  into  conflict 
kiver  constitutional  guaranties.  Legislation  in 
this  field  Is  apt  to  provoke  more  trouble  tuan 
it  settles.  History  has  shown  that,  the  limits 
of  constitution  rights  are  more  properly, 
a  field  for  judicial  development  than  lor  leg- 
islative action.  CC  Hon.  Jo.^eph  D.  Tydings. 

Dee  a.  Akfrs. 

Wm.  E.  Biggs. 

Nathan  S.  Lord. 

James  R.  MERRirr. 

Ralph  S.  Petrilli. 

Wm.  E.  Read. 

ABSOLEM    C.    RDS.SELI,, 

W.  Scott  Thomson, 
Viiiver.^ity  of  Loui.n-ille  School  of  Law, 
Loxiisinlle.  Kentucky. 


Notre  Dame  Law  Schoo?.. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind..  May  7,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

U.S.    Senate,   Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it 
has  not  been  pos.sible  to  reply  sooner  to  your 
letter  of  April  19  concerning  S.  917.  One  of 
our  brilliant  young  professors,  at  my  request, 
has  written  a  brief  memorandum  on  Title  II 
of  the  Bill.  I  share  his  views  and  pass  them 
on  to  you.  since  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
said  what  I  would  say  better  than  I  could  say 
It  myself. 

"The  effort  to  legislatively  overrule 
Miranda  Is  unfortunate  and  Illegal.  Unfortu- 
nate because  Miranda,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  does  no  more  than  extend  to  the  poor 
and  stupid  what  the  wealthy  and  sophisti- 
cated have  had  all  along.  Illegal  because  it 
attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
statute,  which  i«;  a  legislative  version  of  what 
Senator  McClellan  accuses  the  Court  of. 
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"Restriction  of  the  habeas  corpus  Juris- 
diction Is  unwise.  In  view  of  the  proud  his- 
tory of  that  remedy  in  Anglo-American  Juris- 
prudence and  in  view  of  its  use  in  our  own 
history  to  protect  the  most  disadvantaged 
and  unpopular  of  criminal  defendants.  It  Is 
also  a  paltry  attempt  to  punish  the  Supreme 
Court  by  hopelessly  clogging  its  certiorari 
and  original  dockets." 

With  warm  regards  and  all  best  wishes. 
I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  O'Meara. 

Dean. 

GVN'    SALES    rPSVRGE    BRINGS    NEW    SVPPORT    FOR 
STRONG  L.AW 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  recoenition 
of  'he  need  for  a  strict  Federal  firearms 
law  to  help  the  police  and  help  the  States 
enforce  their  own  stun  laws  Is  more 
widP.=;Dread  novv  than  e\'er 

Police  departments,  city  fathers.  State 
leader^;  novspapers.  and  business  leaders 
who  were  previously  not  convinced  of  the 
r.^^^ri  fny  'he  type  of  legislation  I  have 
;,:r  pospd.  and  which  is  now  title  TV  of  the 
omr.^biis  cime  bill,  are  now  openly  sup- 
porting the  measure. 

In  the  Washington  area.  Fairfax 
County  Police  Chief  William  L.  Durrer 
has  called  for  a  broad  extension  of  the 
existine  firearms  laws. 

He  will  ask  the  jurisdictions  that  are 
n>mb€rs  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Governments  to  ag'-ee 
upon  and  adopt  a  .^trons  uniform  law 
containinsr  the  provisioris  contained  in 
my  title  rv  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  bill  is  acted 
upon. 

Whv  this  change  in  attitude  by  public 
officials?  I  have  previously  pointed  out  to 
mv  colleagues  the  rash  of  hysterical  sun 
buyine  in  cities  during  and  following 
civil  disorders. 

Witnessin.,'  long  lines  of  people  at  gun 
shops  purchasine  firearms  out  of  fear 
and  hysteria  has  been  enough  to  convince 
m3ny. 

Here  is  what  Colonel  Durrer  found 
happening  ir*  this  area  since  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kin^  on 
April  4: 

Suburban  gun  sales  shot  up  from  a 
first-auarter  monthly  average  of  1  350  to 
a  total  of  2.500  in  April. 

Between  January  1  and  April  1  there 
was  a  total  of  just  more  than  4.000  hand- 
gun apphcations  in  Arlington.  Fairfax. 
Monteomery.  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Colonel  Durrer  concluded: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  laxity  of 
the  laws  and  their  lack  of  uniformity  con- 
tribute to  many  weapons  eventually  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people. 

.\  detailed  story  on  Colonel  Durrer's 
findings  appeared  in  the  Washington- 
Post  on  May  11.  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled •Fairfax  Chief  Urges  Strict  Area 
Gun  Code."  written  by  Kevin  Klose  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  11.  1968 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

F\i^T\\   Chief  Urges  Strict  Gun   Code 
I  By  Kevin  Klose  i 

With  suburban  handgun  sales  after  the 
Washington  riot  almost  doubled  to  a  monthly 


rate  oi  :i500.  F.airfax  County  Police  Chlel 
William  L  Durrer  called  yesterday  for 
sweeping  extension  of  the  area's  local  gun 
laws 

Col  Durrer  said  he  will  ask  Jurisdictions 
that  are  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments  to  agree 
upon  and  adopt  a  strong  uniform  law. 

It  would  require  police  review  and  approval 
of  all  rifle  and  shotgun  sales  Such  controls 
are  now  required  only  on  sales  of  handgtins 

Durrer  said  he  also  would  seek  laws  for- 
bidding dealers  to  sell  guns  to  nonresidents 
of  the  Jurisdictions,  either  over  the  counter 
or  by  mall 

At  present,  there  are  no  local  laws  govern- 
ing the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns  in 
any  of  the  Jurisdictions  Limits  on  handguns 
sales  vary  widely.  Durrer  said  these  varia- 
tions should  be  eliminated  to  Improve  the 
administration  and  police  control  of  weapons 
sales. 

Durrer.  who  has  been  Fairfax  chief  for  10 
years,  declared.  "There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  laxity  of  the  laws  and  their  lack  of 
uniformity  contribute  to  many  weapons 
eventually  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people." 

All  suburban  police  departments  have  re- 
ported a  sharp  rise  In  the  number  of  pistol 
applications  since  the  Wa.shlngton  disorders 
that  started  April  4.  the  day  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  was  assassinated  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

Suburban  gun  sales  shot  from  a  first- 
quarter  monthly  average  of  1350  to  a  total 
of  2500  in  April. 

Between  Jan.  1  and  April  1  there  was  a 
total  of  Just  more  than  4000  handgun  appli- 
cations In  Arlington.  Fairfax.  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  counties  and  the  City 
of  Alexandria.  Most  of  those  applications, 
police  have  said,  were  made  by  residents  of 
the  counties 

Since  April  1.  applications  have  Jumped 
to  slightly  more  than  2500  a  month.  Most 
police  departments  report  no  drop  In  pistol 
applications 

There  are  no  figures  available  for  Loudoun 
or  Prince  William  County,  which  have  no 
local  gun  control  laws. 

District  police  have  declined  to  release 
any  figures  on  weapons  purchases  on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  so  might  stir  apprehen- 
sion. 

Purchasers  of  rifles  and  shotguns  in  the 
suburbs  need  not  file  any  application  with 
police,  as  there  are  no  figures  available  for 
sales  of  these  weapons.  However,  police  pri- 
vately express  concern  at  the  continuing 
heavy  sales  of  arms  of  every  type. 

Police  routinely  approve  handgun  appli- 
cations unless  tile  applicant  is  under  age. 
Judged  mentally  incompetent  or  has  a  crimi- 
nal record.  Police  make  these  checks  during 
waiting  periods  before  the  purchaser  can 
pick  up  Uie  gun.  The  periods  vary  in  length 
among  the  jurisdictions. 

Durrer  said  the  uniform  local  law  should 
include  the  provisions  of  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd's  iD-Conn.i  strong  gun  control  meas- 
ure whether  it  becomes  Federal  law  or  not. 
Senate  action  on  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  of 
which  the  Dodd  bill  is  part,  is  pending. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Dodd  law  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  shipment  of  handguns  to 
individuals  and  over-the-counter  sale  of 
handguns  to  individuals  who  live  outside 
the  dealer's  state. 

Initial  reaction  in  the  area  to  Durrer  s 
proposals  was  luke-warm. 

The  State's  Attorneys  in  both  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  said  that  while 
they  favor  passage  of  a  uniform  gun  control 
law.  they  did  not  see  much  chance  of  its 
being  passed. 

Fairfax  Commonwealth's  Attorney  Robert 
F.  Horan  Jr.  said  he  believes  gun  control 
laws,  no  matter  how  stringent,  do  not  pre- 
vent criminals  from  obtaining  weapons. 

Washington  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick 
Murphy  was  unavailable  for  comment. 


The  Fairfax  law  gives  police  three  days  to 
check  out  hand-gun  applicants,  but  requires 
them  to  destroy  all  records  of  gun  sales 
within  10  days  of  receipt.  Durrer  called  this 
provision  ■ridiculous  " 

However,  he  said  it  would  be  of  little  use 
for  Fairfax  alone  to  strengthen  its  gun  ordi- 
nance. 'Without  a  uniform  law  for  the  whole 
metropolitan  area,  there  is  little  point  in 
Fairfax's  going  it  alone.  It  would  be  too 
easy  to  buy  a  weapon  outside  the  County 
and  thwart  our  efforts. 

Mr.  DODD  But  the  need  for  uniform- 
ity in  laws  regulating  firearms  is  recog- 
nized in  other  ai-eas  also  In  the  April  8, 
1968.  edition  of  the  St.  Joseph.  Mo.. 
News-Press,  the  editors  observed: 

If  the  state  laws  to  regulate  guns  are  to 
be  effective,  there  must  be  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity .^nd  the  eventual  alternative  to  uni- 
formity among  state  laws  Is  the  mandatory 
uniformity  of  a  Federal  law. 

It  seems.  Mr  President,  that  a  resident 
of  St  Jo.seph.  Mo.,  who  cannot  get  a  fire- 
arm because  of  the  restrictions  of  Mis- 
souri law,  can  simply  go  across  the  border 
to  Kansas  and  buy  whatever  he  wants 
The  Kansas  gun  law  is  weak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  edi- 
torial entitled  Kansas  Gun  Law  Weak.' 
published  in  the  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  News- 
Press  of  .\pril  8.  1968.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansa.s    Gun    Law    Weak 

A  Senate  committee's  defeat  of  a  proposed 
gun  regulation  measure  points  out  a  problem 
that  exists  in  St.  Joseph,  or  in  other  border 
cities  in  Missouri. 

ITie  defeat<>d  measure  would  have  prohib- 
ited over-the-counter  sale  of  hand  guns  to 
residents  of  another  state. 

Under  Missouri  law.  a  hand  gun  may  be 
purchased  here  only  if  prior  arrangement,'; 
are  made  for  registration.  Thus,  authoritie? 
have  some  knowledge  of  where  the  gun  ;s 

However,  a  St.  Joseph  resident,  without 
any  type  of  registration,  may  go  to  Kansas 
and  purchase  a  gun  there.  Kansas  has  no 
such   registration  law  for  hand  guns. 

The  discrepancy  In  the  laws  presents  n 
dilemma  for  the  sheriff  in  a  Missouri  county, 
who  handles  the  registration.  If  he  feels  a 
man  for  some  reason  should  not  have  a  hand 
gun.  he  may  decline  to  register  the  request 
and  give  him  authorization  to  buy  the  gun. 
In  ."iuch  instances,  the  man  need  only  go  to 
Kansas. 

On  'he  other  hand,  the  sheriff,  even  though 
knowing  the  man  is  not  the  type  who  should 
have  a  hand  gun.  may  feel  it  is  wiser  to 
register  it  and  permit  him  to  purchase  it 
here.  In  that  wav.  there  is  at  least  a  record 
of  who  has  the  gun. 

If  state  laws  to  regulate  guns  are  to  be 
effective,  there  must  be  a  degree  of  uniform- 
ity. And  the  eventual  alternative  to  uniform- 
ity among  state  laws  is  the  mandatory  uni- 
formity of  a  federal  law. 

Mr.  DODD  Threatened  civil  disorder 
in  the  Independence.  Mo.,  area  on  April 
11  and  12  caused  Mayor  Donald  M, 
Slusher  of  that  city  to  declare  a  complete 
curfew  at  8  p.m. 

The  mayor  forbade  the  sale  of  gasoline 
and  liquor  aft«r  8  p.m.  and  completely 
.suspended  the  .sales  of  fireaiTns  and  am- 
munition. 

It  was  anotlier  ca^e  of  a  responsible 
public  official  recognizing  that  local  fire- 
arms laws  were  not  adequate  and  using 
his  good  judgment  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  panicked  pubuc  ;n  the 
event  oi  public  disorder. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  Tlave 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"Sale  of  Ammunition.  Fireanns  Halted 
Here. "  published  in  the  Indei:)endence, 
Mo..  Examiner  of  April  12,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sale  of  AMMUNmoN.  Firearms  Halted  Here 

The  sale  of  flrearm.s  and  ammunition  in 
the  city  of  Independence  is  prohibited  until 
further  notice,  Mayor  Donald  M.  Slusher 
said  today. 

Slusher  said  a  decision  on  a  curfew  tonight 
remains  up  in  the  air.  but  liquor  establish- 
ments, taverns  and  sale  of  liquor  will  stop  at 
8  o'clock  tonight. 

Slusher  .--aid  the  sale  of  gasoline  also  will 
be  suspended  at  8  pm 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  city  admin- 
istration to  hamper  the  normal  movement  of 
the  citizens,"  Slusher  said,  "but  because  of 
circumstances  in  our  neighboring  city,  I  feel 
the  forepoing  restrictions  are  Important," 

Slusher  said  he  had  utmost  faith  In  all 
citizens  of  Independence  and  in  all  minority 
groups  in  the  community. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  yesterday's  full 
curfew  restrictions  were  the  first  Imposed  on 
the  city  of  Independence  There  have  been 
other  curfews,  of  course,  during  war  time 
years  and  back  in  the  early  pioneer  days. 

The  curfew  yesterday  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  full-scale  civil  curfew  Imposed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Finally,  an  A.ssociated 
Press  story  out  of  New  York  City  dated 
May  10.  published  in  the  Wa.shlngton 
Post  on  May  11.  1968.  tells  in  .some  detail 
the  reaction  of  government  after  the 
recent  civil  disorders. 

The  lead  paragraph  says: 

Many  state  and  local  governments  and 
major  department  stores  are  clamping  down 
on  gun  sales  in  the  aftermath  of  recent  civil 
disorders. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rfcotid  the 
article  entitled  "Firearms  .Sale  Curbs 
Spreading,"  published  in  the  Wa.shlng- 
ton Post  of  May  11.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FiRE.^RMS  Saie  Curbs  Spreading 

New  "Vork.  May  10. — Manv  state  and  local 
governments  and  major  department  stores 
;ire  clamping  down  on  gun  sales  in  the  after- 
math of  recent  civil  disorders. 

Most  active  in  restricting  sales  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms,  particularly  pistols,  have 
been  states  in  which  riots  occurred.  ,i  spot 
check  around  the  country  sho%''ed  today. 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward, 
major  mail  order  houses,  have  quit  filling 
mail  .ind  phone  orders  for  guns.  Some  major 
department  stores  have  discontinued  gun 
sales  entirely. 

Early  this  year  Chicago  enacted  laws 
which  require  gun  owners  to  register  them 
and  which  extend  the  ban  on  carrying  con- 
cealed handguns  to  include  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

Effective  July  1.  the  state  of  Illinois  will 
require  all  persons  possessing  firearms  or 
■immunition  to  have  a  license.  California 
pnicted  a  gun  control  law  banning  loaded 
:irearms  in  public  .-ireas  except  for  police  and 
P"rmit  liolders. 

Montgomery  Ward  announced  it  will  not 
mall  directly  to  customers  firearms,  pellet 
r.r.d  BE  guns  and  ammunition.  Customers 
who  order  guns  by  mail  or  telephone  will  be 
required   to  pick  up  their  orders  personally 


and  show  proof  that  they  are  over  21   years 
old. 

Sears.  Roebuck  s'aid  it  was  imposing  the 
same  restrictions. 

In  New  Yf>rk  City.  Macy's.  Alexander's  and 
Abraham  Straus  department  stores  have  dis- 
continued gun  sales.  So  has  Bamberger's,  the 
biggest  department  store  chain  in  New 
Jersey. 

In  Detroit,  a  group  of  businessmen  is  run- 
ning a  series  of  newspaper  and  televl.slon  ad- 
vertisements in  an  effort  to  curb  what  has 
been  called  an  arms  race  by  white  suburb.in 
residents  fearful  of  riots. 

kra  lobby  kills  another  gun  bill 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  been  debating  S.  917.  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  including  title  IV,  my  iimend- 
ment  to  beef  up  the  Federal  firearms 
laws,  the  gun  lobby,  led  by  the  National 
Rifle  A.s.sociati,on,  has  won  another  battle. 
Yesterday,  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly killed  Governor  Rockefeller's  fire- 
arms legislation  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  statewide  licensing  of  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

And  the  debate,  long  inflamed  by  legis- 
lative bulletins,  letter-writing  campaigns, 
and  publicity  generated  by  the  NRA  and 
its  followers,  flared  into  animosity. 

In  the  confusion  of  heated  debate, 
where  lobbies — and  the  firearms  lobby  in 
particular — work  their  will  best,  the  fire- 
arms legislation  was  sent  back  to  com- 
mittee. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a  page  1  .story 
printed  today,  March  14,  1968.  told  it  this 
way : 

The  action  came  .as  the  legislators — and  a 
noticeably  large  number  cf  lobbyists — re- 
turned to  the  rococo  gray  Capitol  bulldine  to 
attempt  to  finish  off  the  backlog  of  this 
year's  bills. 

But  the  feeling  among  many  legislators 
here  was  that  the  session  might  well  drag  on 
into  next  week. 

S.  William  Green.  Republican  of  Man- 
hattan, acted  as  sponsor  of  the  gun  bill  for 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  alone  can  bring 
bills  to  the  floor  at  this  late  date. 

Speaking  above  a  hubbub  of  conversations, 
Mr.  Green  said  the  byi  was  necessary  to  keep 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  "people  who  are 
mentally  deranged  "  He  cited  recent  multiple 
slavings  bv  riflemen  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  in  New  York's  Bryant  Park. 

But  he  spent  much  of  his  speech  .<;tressin2 
that  the  new  licensing  bill  would  "substan- 
tially increase  the  rights"  of  gun-owners  In 
New  ■i'ork  City  by  establishing  .i  statewide 
board  of  appeal  to  which  they  would  have 
recourse  if  denied  a  license  under  the  city's 
more  stringent  regulations. 

Leonard  P  Stavlsky,  Democrat  of  Queens, 
spoke  at  length  In  favor  of  the  bill,  mention- 
ing the  ease  with  which  the  weapons  used 
in  the  sniper  slaylngs  of  President  Kennedy 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
were  obtained. 

When  Mr  Stavlsky  charged  that  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  lobbies  against 
eun  control  legislation,  "delights  in  misin- 
forming" the  public.  Edwyn  E.  Mason.  Re- 
publican of  Hobart.  Jumped  to  his  feet. 

"I've  been  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  for  more  than  20  ye|irs  and  you 
don't  knew  what  youre  talking  about."  he 
shouted. 

"You're  Just  blowing  off  steam — you're 
shooting  off  your  mouth,"  Mr.  Mason  con- 
tinued angrily  over  Mr.  Stavlsky's  protests  of 
"I  will  not  yield." 

"Mr.  Stavlsky— You're  lying!"  continued 
Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Travia  gavoUed  for  order,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
son returned  to  reading  his  newspaper.  A  few 
minutes  later  t.he  Speaker  called  for  a  show 
of  hands  of  those  opposed  to  the  bill. 


Nearly  all  the  members  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  and  about  half  of  the  Demo- 
crats raised  their  hands,  and  Mr.  Green 
nodded  quietly  when  Mr  Travia  asked  him  If 
he  would  move  to  recommft. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  familiar  story 
to  those  of  us  who  have  sought  to  rep- 
resent the  public  interest  in  the  matter 
of  firearms  legislation.  It  has  been  re- 
peated for  30  years  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. And  In  State  legislatures  and  city 
councils  across  the  country  it  has  been 
the  same. 

Tlie  "educational  functions"  of  the 
tax-free  lobby  called  the  National  Rifle 
A.ssociation  has  come  into  play.  It  has 
used  its  prestige  as  a  partially  Govern- 
ment-supported institution  and  its 
money,  in  large  part  derived  from  th2 
firearms  industry,  to  distort  the  intent 
and  provisions  of  virtually  evei-y  piece 
of  proposed  firearms  legislation  without 
regard  to  where  it  appears. 

And  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  brags 
in  its  annual  operating  report  how  efQ- 
cient  it  was  in  opposing  laws  that  would 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  mad- 
men  and  criminals. 

For  example,  under  the  title  of  "Legis- 
lative Service"  in  the  1967  annual  operat- 
ing report,  the  NRA  makes  the  follow- 
ing boasts  about  its  antifircarms  law 
campaign  for  the  previous  year: 

Through  reporting  machinery,  legislation 
proposed  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  usu- 
ally can  be  discovered  In  time  to  Inform 
NRA  members  when  urgent  action  is  re- 
quired Local  legislation,  however,  may  be 
enacted  much  more  swiftly  than  national 
or  state  laws.  Local  communities  must  be 
alert  and  must  act  quickly  and  decisively, 
in  a  well-organized  manner,  to  defeat  such 
threats  Some  communities  have  met  the 
situation  by  means  of  a  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee consisting  of  local  NRA  members  and 
club  representatives  who  are  capable  of 
quickly  detecting  restrictive  measures  and. 
as  quickly,  generating  concerted,  well-timed 
action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means:  (1)  The  regular  report. 
"What  the  Lawmakers  are  Doing."  In  The 
American  Rifleman;  (21  NRA  legislative  bul- 
letins and  memoranda;  (3)  direct  contacts 
by  mall,  telephone  or  telegram.  During  1966 
over  180  bills  of  Interest  to  gun  owners  were 
Introduced  in  21  st.ite  legislatures  and  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Details  about  the  more  Im- 
portant proposals  were  published  in  43 
columns  of  the  magazine,  and  8  legislative 
bulletins  were  mailed  to  91.754  members 
and  clubs  In  6  states.  NRA  members  reacted 
promptly,  firmly  and  In  force.  As  a  result, 
no  severe  legislation  was  enacted  on  the 
federal  level,  and  only  one  significant  con- 
trol measure  was  enacted  on  the  state  level 
(New  Jersey). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent to  iiave  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "A.s.sem.b'.>  Kills  Gun 
Control  Bill."  written  by  John  Kifner 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  13.  1968, 

Tliere  beina  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recok:>. 
as  follows: 
.AssEMCLY  Kills  Gun-Control  Bill — Sends 

Ro'.kefeller      Proposal     to      Committee 

After  Debate 

I  By  John  Klfnen 

.A,LBANY.  May  13— The  Snte  .^ssemblv 
killed  Governor  Rockefeller's  gun-rontrol  bill 
todav 
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The  bin.  which  would  have  required  the 
statewide  licensing  of  rifles  and  shotguns, 
was  sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  bv 
an  overwhelming  show  of  hands  after  a  4fi- 
mlnute  debate  that  flared  briefly  Into  ani- 
mosity. 

The  action  came  as  the  legislators — and  a 
noticeably  large  number  of  lobbyists — re- 
turned to  the  rococo  gray  Capitol  building 
to  attempt  to  finish  off  the  backlog  of  this 
year's  bills. 

But  the  feeling  among  many  legislators 
here  was  that  the  session  might  well  drag 
on  into  next  week. 

The  Assembly  moved  at  its  usual  Mondav 
pace  today,  meeting  at  3  P.M.  and  adjourn- 
ing a  little  before  6.  with  the  Republican 
back-benchers  voting  as  a  bloc  against  any 
bill  that  appeared  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  public  housing,  and  other  members 
wandering  in  and  out. 

Much  of  the  day's  calendar,  including  con- 
troversial bills  authorizing  publicly  built 
atomic  power  plants  and  permitting  eaves- 
dropping under  certain  circumstances,  was 
put  aside  until  tomorrow,  causing  Speaker 
Anthony  J.  Travis  to  warn  several  times  that 
it  would  be  a  long  working  day. 

S.  William  Green.  Republican  of  Manhat- 
tan. act«da,s  sponsor  of  the  gun  bill  for  tlie 
Rules  Coaamlttee.  which  alone  can  bring 
bills  to  the  floor  at  this  late  date. 

Speaking  above  a  hubbub  of  conversa- 
tions. Mr.  Green  said  the  bill  was  necessary 
to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  "people 
who  are  mentally  deranged."  He  cited  rercnt 
multiple  slavlngs  by  riflemen  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  and  in  Nev  York's  Bryant 
Park. 

But  he  spent  much  of  his  speech  stressing 
that  the  new  licensing  bill  would  "substan- 
tially Increase  the  rights"  of  gun-owners  in 
New  York  City  by  establishing  a  statewide 
board  of  appeal  to  which  they  would  have 
recourse  if  denied  a  license  under  the  city's 
more  stringent  regulations. 

Leonard  P.  Stavisky.  Democrat  of  Queens. 
sFK)ke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  bill,  men- 
tioning the  ease  with  which  the  weapons 
used  in  the  sniper  slavlngs  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr   were  obtained. 

When  Mr.  Stavisky  charged  that  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  lobbies  against 
gun-control  'egislatlon.  "delights  in  misin- 
forming" the  public.  Edwyn  E.  Mason.  Re- 
publican of  Kobart.  Jtimped  to  his  feet.         ' 

"I've  been  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
.Association  for  more  than  20  years  and  you 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about."  he 
shouted. 

"You're  Just  blowing  off  steam — you're 
shooting  off  your  mouth. "  Mr.  Mason  con- 
tinued angrilv  oveff  Mr.  Stavisky's  protests  of 
"I  will  not  yield."' 

"Mr.  Stavisky — You're  lying!"  continued 
Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Travia  gavelled  for  order,  and  Mr. 
NLison  returned  to  reading  his  newspaper. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  Speaker  called  for 
a  show  of  hands  of  those  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

Nearly  all  the  members  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  and  about  half  of  the  Demo- 
crats raised  their  hands,  and  Mr.  Green 
nodded  quietly  when  Mr.  Travia  asked  him 
If  he  would  move  to  recommit. 

BUSINESS     LEADERS     FEAR"    HYSTERICAL     GUN 
BDYING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
IDetroit  exploded  into  one  of  the  most 
severe  race  riots  of  our  history  last  year, 
residents  of  the  Detroit  area  have  been 
hearing  "promises  from  botli  races  of  a 
Ions.  hot.  death-filled  summer  '  in  1968. 

Rumors,  deadly  rumors,  have  kept  the 
community  on  edge.  Racists  have  been 
havin?  their  day.  Fear  has  been  exploit- 
ed. And  that  fear  has  too  frequently  ex- 
hibited itself  in  buyin.g  firearms.  Home 


and  self  protection  are  the  byword.  Tlie 
suggestion  is  that  pw-sscssiiT;  a  loaded  gun 
within  the  home  is  the  answer  to  the 
community  problems  underlying  civil  un- 
rest. 

In  Michigan,  and  especially  the  Detroit 
area,  if  you  want  a  gun  and  cannot  com- 
ply with  local  law,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
run  over  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  buy  just 
about  anything  you  want  in  just  about 
any  quantity  you  want. 

Investigators  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  proved  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  Detroit  liot  last  siunmer. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  Detroit 
riots  and  the  legislative  hearings  on  S.  1. 
amendment  No.  90.  wei-e  running  concur- 
rently. I  reported  to  the  Senate  at  that 
time  the  findings  of  our  investigators.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  dii-ect  findings  of  our 
investigators,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  civil 
(Jisorders.  confirmed  the  need  for  strong 
Federal  laws  to  control  the  interstate 
shipment  of  all  fii-earms. 

Michigan  residents  were  crossing  State 
lines  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  and 
then  retui-ning  to  Michigan.  The  weak 
Federal  laws  were  useless.  They  were 
little  or  no  help  to  Michigan  officials  who 
wanted  to  effectively  enforce  their  own 
laws. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  law  that 
will  enable  the  States  to  enforce  their 
own  statutes,  whatever  those  statutes 
may  call  for. 

The  Detroit  situation  was  a  classic 
example  of  Federal  laws  drawn  in  an- 
other era  to  accommodate  hunters  and 
gun  collectors,  now  being  used  by  i-acists 
and  an  alarmed  public  to  contiibute  to 
civil  disorder  and  the  devastation  that 
goes  with  it. 

My  plea  for  action  then  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

There  was  no  action  then.  And  there 
has  been  no  significant  action  to  date. 

I  i-epeat  the  plea  that  President  John- 
son made  to  the  Senate  last  week: 

The  pending  bill  also  addresses  Itself  to 
another  urgent  national  concern— the  need 
for  gun  control  legislation. 

I  iiav"  sought  a  proper  and  strong  gun  con- 
trol bill  for  as  long  as  I  have  been  President. 

Title  IV  takes  a  long  step  toward  ptibllc 
safety,  by  helping  to  keep  pistols  and  other 
hand  guns  away  from  the  dangerous  and  the 
deranged. 

But  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

It  fails  to  provide  the  same  protection 
.against  weapons  which  are  just  as  deadly  in 
criminal  hands — the  rifle  and  other  long  guns. 

Now.  it  is  time  to  stand  up  and  show  we  are 
not  a  Government  by  lobby  but  a  Govern- 
ment of  law. 

Has  not  the  high  powered  mall  order  rifle 
brought  tragedy  enough  to  America?  What  In 
the  name  of  conscience  will  it  take  to  pass  a 
truly  effective  gun  control  law? 

The  issue  of  Immediate  Importance  is  to 
bring  safety  to  our  streets. 

We  can  best  do  this  by : 

Strengthening  the  Gun  Control  Law. 

Mr.  President,  that  plea  has  been  made 
a  hundred  times  over  by  newspapers 
across  this  country,  by  broadcasters, 
magazines,  labor  imions,  religious  lead- 
ers, women's  groups  and  other  associa- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention. 

Citizens  across  the  country  are  deeply 
concerned,  not  only  about  the  prolifera- 
tion of  firearms,  and  their  lui rest  rioted 
sale  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  stockpiling 
of  them  by  extremists  on  both  sides,  but 


by  thousands  of  nervous,  just  plain  scared 
people  purchasing  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  use. 

Because  this  is  precisely  the  situation 
in  the  Detroit  area.  Men  United  for  Sane 
Thought— MUST— was  formed  this  year 

It  is  an  organization  of  Detroit  busines.s 
and  professional  men  wlio  are  worried 
about  the  •hy.'^teria  and  fear  within  the 
white  community  represented  by  the  gun 
buying  taking  place  within  the  metro- 
ix)litan  area." 

MUST,  last  winter,  became  "deeplv 
concerned  that  little  or  nothing  construc- 
tive was  being  done  to  confront  the  very 
real  likelihood  of  riots  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit." 

Tlie  situation  in  Detroit  at  the  moment 
must  be  tense.  There  must  be  oflQcial  con- 
cern that  riots  could  break  out  again  thi.s 
summer. 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanaugh.  speakin.- 
in  Los  Angeles  this  week,  according  to  the 
\Va.shiiigton  Daily  News,  said  the  mo.'^i 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  recent  racial  tur- 
moil is  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  suspend  their  riglits  to  achievt 
tranquillity. 

Mavor  Cavanaugh  cited  the  5  days  in 
Detroit  after  Dr.  Martin  Luther  KLn::. 
Jr.'s  death  "when  for  5  days  we  had  in 
effect  .suspended  the  Constitution." 

MUST  must  know  what  it  is  talkinu 
about.  The  organization  .said: 

As  far  back  as  January,  Detroit  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  arms  buying  spree  vmprecedented 
In  the  history  of  the  city. 

According  to  a  public  statement  by  the 
group : 

It  was  felt  by  "MUST"  that  to  sit  still  and 
do  nothing  as  we  all  have  done  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  to  allow  the  racists  to  havo 
their  day  would  not  only  be  a  physical  threat 
to  ourselves,  but  an  Insult  to  everjthint; 
we  have  been  taught,  worked  for  and  tried 
to  maintain  within  otir  society. 

Thus,  a  cooperative  efTort  by  these  pro- 
fessionals has  resulted  in  a  newspaper, 
television,  and  radio  campaign  that  :.s 
saturating  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area.  It  ix)ints  out: 

The  ridiculousness  of  rumors  and  the  dan- 
ger to  Individuals  possessing  loaded  weapons 
within  their  homes. 

The  campaign  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  mayor,  the  Inter-Faith  Action  Coun- 
cil of  the  Detroit  Council  of  Churche.-=. 
Bishop  Emerich's  Human  Relations 
Council,  and  the  New  Detroit  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Communications 

The  advertising  copy  emphasizes  the 
obvious  flaws  of  logic  in  possessing  a 
loaded  fireann  in  the  midst  of  a  riot, 
keeping  a  loaded  .shotgun  in  the  closet,  or 
purchasing  a  gun  in  the  midst  of  tension 
and  fear. 

Here  are  some  quotations  from  the 
copy : 

.'inyone  looking  forward  to  celebrating  the 
2nd  Annual  Detroit  Riot  this  summer  .  . 
is  too  sick  to  go. 

Charlie's  the  fastest  draw  on  the  block. 
Just  last  night  he  got  the  drop  on  Miller's 
trash  can.  Charlie's  not  taking  any  chances. 

Willie  made  it  through  Normandy.  Seoul 
and  DaNang.  He  doesn't  need  the  Purple 
Heart  for   Detroit. 

Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  this  summer 
coi.i'.d  cost  you  vo'Jt  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  copy  of  this  out- 
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standing  public  service  advertising  cam- 
paign be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  statement  con- 
cerning it  made  by  the  officials  of  MUST 
on  May  2.  1968. 

I  hope  it  will  be  an  example  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  depth  of  public  concern 
over  the  need  for  an  effective  Federal 
firearms  law  as  debate  on  title  IV  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  iiroceeds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tising copy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
■MUST"  (Men  UNrrED  for  Sane  Thought) 
DETROIT.  Mich..  May  2.  1968— 'MUST" 
(Men  United  for  Sane  Thought*,  an  organi- 
zation of  concerned  Detroit  bUEine.s.«i  and 
professional  men.  announced  the  launching 
of  a  satiu-izatlon  advertising  campaign  aimed 
at  "the  hysteria  and  fear  within  the  white 
rommunity  represented  by  the  pun  buying 
taking  place  within  the  metropolitan  aretu" 
Kenneth  M.  Davies.  spokesman  for  the  irroup, 
told  a  press  conference  today  the  campaign 
Is  designed  to  point  out  what  he  called,  "the 
ridiculousness  of  rumors  and  the  danger  to 
individuals  possessing  loaded  weapons  with- 
in their  homes." 

"MUST."  a  group  of  young  business  and 
tirofessional  people  including  lawyers,  doc- 
tor;^, accountants,  bankers.  .Ktockbrokers. 
restaurateurs,  salespeople,  engineers,  and  ad- 
vertising people,  in  January  of  this  year  be- 
came deeply  concerned  that  little  or  nothing 
constructive  was  being  done  to  confront  the 
very  real  likelihood  of  riots  In  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

In  January.  Detroit  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
;irms  buvine  .^pree  xmprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  At  the  same  time.  Detroit 
was  hearing  promises  from  both  races  of  a 
long,  hot.  death-lilled  summer. 

It  was  felt  by  "MUST"  that  to  sit  still  and 
do  nothing,  as  we  all  have  done  for  a  number 
(  f  years,  and  to  allow  the  racists  to  have  their 
day  would  not  only  be  a  physical  threat  to 
.  urselves.  but  a  insult  to  everything  we  have 
been  taught,  worked  for  and  tried  to  main- 
tain within  our  society. 

In  the  past  4  months.  "MUST"  has  and 
continues  to  consult  \'.ith  the  manv  repre- 
sentatives of  our  community,  including  the 
city  government,  the  New  Detroit  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  clergymen,  civil 
rights  organizations,  and  militants,  both 
white  and  black. 

The  advertising  campaign,  which  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  eleven  ads  suitable  for  news- 
papers, two  1-minute  television  spots,  and  one 
1 -minute  radio  spot,  were  produced  with- 
out the  direct  outlay  of  any  moneys.  The 
newspaper  ads  are  running  In  the:  Royal  Oak 
Tribtme.  Macomb  Dally.  Cessa  Summaries, 
Birmingham  Eccentric.  Jewish  News.  Lincoln 
Parker,  Allen  Parker,  Melvindale  Messenger, 
Ecorse  Enterpr!.=e.  Southiate  Sentinel, 
Township  Tribune.   Southwest  Detrolter. 

The  following,  additional.  Detroit  news- 
papers have  provided  the  campaign  with  95'' 
r>i  the  available  newspaper  space  and  have 
greed  to  run  the  campaign  as  outlined  in 
•he  earlier  release:  East  Side  .Shopper.  East 
■^ide  Booster.  East  Side  Express.  Grosse 
"ointe  Express.  Harper  Woods  Community 
Vews.  St.  Clair  Shores  Community  News. 
East  Detroit  Community  News.  Roseville 
Community  News.  Clinton  Township  Com- 
aunity  News.  Mt.  Clements  Community 
N'ews.  Centerline  Community  News.  Warren 
^"ommunity  News.  Northwest  Detrolter. 
Northwest  Recorder.  Westtown  News.  Oak 
Park  News.  Huntington  News.  Southfield 
Record.  Southfield  Reporter. 

The  television  spots  are  being  produced  by 
■.V.XYZ..  Channel  7.  and  will  be  distributed 
•o  other  local  television  stations. 

The  Naegele  Sign  Co..  has  donated  two  bill- 
boards and  the  Archdiocese  of  the  City  of 
Detroit  is  distributing  copies  of  the  ads  to 
all  Parish  Churches  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 


The  campaign  has  been  onaorsed  by  the 
Mayor,  by  the  New  Detroit  Committee's  Sub- 
Committee  on  Communications,  by  Bishop 
Emerich's  Human  Relations  Council,  as  well 
as  by  the  Inter-Falth  Action  Council  of  the 
Detroit  Council  of  Chtirches. 

It  is  the  groups'  intent  to  expand  the  cam- 
paign nationwide  and  to  develop  new  ad- 
vertising campaigns  pointing  out  the  crLsls 
in  our  cities. 


Anyone   Looking    Forward   to    Cf.lebrativg 

TiiE   Second    Annual    Detroit    Riot    Tins 

Summer  Is  Too  Sick  To  Go 

The  illness  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
skin  color.  It  can  affect  whites  Jurt  as  po- 
tently .'is  it  can  blacks.  With  the  same  ulti- 
mate results. 

Rumor  has  it  some  people  already  have  the 
bug.  Their  numbers  are  few.  And  they  can  be 
controlled. 

We  can  stop  them  cold  with  some  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  the  part  of  every  sane 
citi:?en.  black  and  white,  in  metropolitan 
Detroit. 

You  see.  even  the  sickest  minds  in  our  com- 
mtuilty  can't  go  anywhere  unless  a  whole  lot 
of  healthy  people  help  them  out. 

The  wonder  drug  here  is  reason.  Use  it. 
The  bug  can  be  fatal. 

—MUST. 

Charlie's  the  Fastest  Draw  on  the  Block. 
Just  Last  Night  He  Got  the  Drop  on  the 
Miller's  Trash  Can — Charlie's  Not  Tak- 
ing  Any    Chances 

After  all,  Mr.  O'Nell  told  him  the  neigh- 
borhood was  going  to  be  attacked  by  rioters 
And  Mr.  O'Nell  knows.  Because  he  got  it  from 
Sam  Harper  who  heard  it  from  Thelma  Hig- 
glns  who  picked  it  up  from  a  lady  she  drives 
to  work. 

So  naturally,  Charlie  had  to  dust  off  his 
faithful  old  shotgun,  buy  a  couple  hundred 
rounds  of  ammo  and  practice  that  hlpshot 
he  learned  in  the  army  back  in  '44.  Just  in 
case  the  local  authorities  can't  handle  things. 
Charlie  means  well.  He's  no  killer.  But 
what  do  you  think  will  happen  tonight  if,  by 
some  small  oversight.  Charlie  gets  the  drop 
on  Mr.  Miller?  Instead  of  the  trash  can. 

—MUST. 

Willie  Made  it  Through  Normandt.  Seoul. 

AND  DaNang— He  Doesn't  Need  the  Purple 

Heart  for  Detroit 

Now.  that  surprises  some  people  Because 
Willie  is  a  Negro.  And  some  people  would 
have  you  and  me  believe  that  every  normal, 
average,  red-blooded  American  Negro  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a  riot  in  Detroit  this  summer. 

The  fact  is  this.  The  normal,  average,  red- 
blooded  .'American  Negro  doesn't  want  a  riot 
in  Detroit  this  summer  any  more  than  the 
normal,  average,  red-blooded  American  white 
He  wants  to  live  as  much  as  we  do. 

And  for  the  same  reasons. 

Take  Willie.  He's  a  family  man — a  wife  and 
two  kids.  He  works  hard  for  a  living — career 
Master  .Sergeant.  U.S.  Army.  He  owns  his  own 
home — complete  with  20-year  mortgage.  And 
the  only  weapon  he  enjoys  Is  a  red  and  white 
jitterbiig  that  drives  the  smallmouth  bass  in 
Anchor  Bay  positively  wild. 

If  that  amazes  you.  we're  glad. 

Perhaps  you  ought  to  amaze  some  of  your 
friends.  Because  we  still  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  squelch  a  lot  of  ugly  rumors  is  a  bit 
of  pure  honest-to-gosh  truth. 

—MUST. 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses  This  Summer 
Could  Cost  You   Your   Life 

You  know  the  Joneses. 

The  family  next  door.  Who  always  buy  the 
things  you  plan  on  getting— just  before  you 
do. 

This  year  It's  guns. 

A  shotgun  and  a  .45. 

P/is  a  .22.  a  .38  Colt  and  a  Four-Ten  Just 
Injfase. 


You  know  why. 

The  local  authorities  Just  won't  be  able  to 
handle  things  this  summer.  That's  what 
Jones  says,  ai'.yway. 

So  you're  going  to  get  a  tew  puns. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  after 
jou  buy  them? 

If  your  son  can  find  the  toys  2  weeks  before 
ChrUtina.s.  he  can  find  anything  you  hide.  He 
might  even  show  his  little  si.sler. 

Look.  No  one  knows  whafll  happen  in  the 
city  this  ."iummer  Hopefully  nothing. 

But  we  all  know  what  might  happen  In  a 
siilnirban  home  filled  with   lethal  weapons. 

All  it  takes  is  n  sleepy  wife. 

A  nervous  iielghbor. 

A  luriou.s  child. 

And  a  loaded  gun. 

MUST. 

police    chiefs    ENDOli.SE     IITLK     IV     A.MENDMENT 
100    PERCENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  police 
officers,  the  nltoi-neys  general  and  vir- 
tually evei^one  involved  in  criminology 
or  penology  lias  now  icnderod  their  con- 
sidered Judgment  on  the  value  and  efTec- 
tiveness  of  the  various  gun  bills  pending 
before  this  Congress. 

Wednesday  I  spread  on  the  Record 
endoi-sements  for  my  legislation  from 
virtually  everybody  that  is  anybody  in 
law  enforcement. 

My  proposal  meets  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  law  enforcement  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Attomey  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  International  Association  ol 
Chiefs  of  Police,  a  host  of  attorneys  gen- 
eral and  others. 

Each  day  I  hear  from  more  law  officers 
who  want  the  kind  cf  legislation  I  have 
propo.sed. 

Just  yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Police  Chiefs  As.sociation  of  .South- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  president,  Thomas 
F.  McDermott  said: 

Be  assured  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation of  over  800  dedicated  !aw  enforce- 
ment officials  back  you  100'.  In  having  the 
firearms  control  bill  passed. 

And  chief  of  police.  Brice  G.  Kinna- 
mon  of  Cambridge.  Md..  in  another  letter 
just  leceived  said : 

I  have  read  your  proposed  amendment  to 
S.  917  and  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  ...  I  heartily  indorse  its  contents 
in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  have  now  nearly  100 
percent  endorsement  from  law  enforce- 
ment. They  do  not  want  just  any  law. 
They  want  a  law  that  will  work,  that  will 
help  them  to  dLsarm  the  criminals  and 
keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  myself  from  Thomas  F.  McDer- 
mott. Police  Chiefs  Association  of  South- 
ern Pennsylvania,  dated  May  7. 1968,  and 
a  letter  from  Brice  G.  Kinnamon,  chief 
of  police,  of  Cambridge,  Md..  dated 
May  8,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Police     Chiefs     Association    of 
Southern  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  ^fay  7. 1968 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEJkR  Senator  Dodd-  Be  assured  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  of  over  800  dedi- 
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cated  law  enforcement  officials  back  you  100 'o 
In  having  the  flrearms  control  bill  passed. 
We  also  are  behind  President  Johnson  in 
having  the  safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill 
passed  as  is. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  P.  McDermott. 
\  President. 

City  of  Cambridge. 
Cambridge.  Md.  May  8.  1968.   ^ 
Senator  Thomas  J   Dodd, 
US.  Senate. 
'Xa^fiington,  PC 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  I  have  read  your  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  917  and  believe  it  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  heartily  endorse  lis  contents  In  their 
entirety. 

Your  truly, 

Brice  G.  Kinnamon, 

Chief  of  Police. 

STATE.MENT  OP  CHARGES  THAT  TITLE  IV  OF  THE 
OMNiarS  CRIME  BILL  PROTECTS  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND    FIHEARMS    MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  a  statement  made 
on  Friday.  May  3.  1968.  by  Senator 
Hrusk*  on  the  floor  when  he  discussed 
title  IV,-  my  firearms  control  provision, 
to   the  omnibus  crime  bill.   He  said: 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  New  England 
firearms  manufacturers  have  been  engaged 
In  various  attempts  to  restrict  or  eliminate 
competition  from  foreign  sources  In  the  past 
several  years,  however,  with  imports  of  mili- 
tary surplus  on  the  decline  and  many  of 
the  manufacturers  obtaining  firearms  from 
foreign  subsidiaries,  interest  by  the  industry 
in  banning  Imports  or  festricting  them  has 
.somewhat  waned  However,  since  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  with  a  military 
surplus  weapon,  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  justify  embargoes  because  this  par- 
ticular type  of  weapon  was  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  heinous  crime 

Domestic  gun-control  legislation  Is  no 
place  to  attempt  to  impose  protectionist 
views  on  foreign  trade  policy  More  impor- 
tantly, the  standard  imposed  for  allowing 
imports  would  arm  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  broad  discretionary  powers 
but  would  be  virtually  meaningless. 

I  must  assume,  being  from  New  Eng- 
land and  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
Senator  Hruska  infers  that  I.  or  sup- 
porters of  the  title,  are  attempting  "to 
impose  protectionist  views  on  foreign 
trade  policy"  to  the  benefit  of  the  New 
England  firearms  manufacturers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  I  wrote  to  these 
manufacturers  or  their  trade  organiza- 
tions asking  for  support  for  title  IV  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  really  be 
surprised  at  their  answers.  For  example, 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion which  represents  the  bulk  of  the 
manufacturers  of  firearms  and  related 
equipment  in  t!l!s  country,  wi'ote  to  me  on 
May  1.  1968  and  said: 

Our  position  is  that  we  support  Senator 
Hrvska's  Amendment  No.  708. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  NSSF  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  al- 
lowing us  to  state  our  position. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
includes  the  10  major  fireamis  manu- 
facturers in  Connecticut  and  seven  flre- 
aiTns  firms  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Sporting  Arms  and  Anununition 
Manufacturers'  Institute  in  a  letter  of 
.\pril  30said:  '  ,, 


For  ye.irs  we  h:ivp  supported  the  ideas 
which  ;ire  best  expressed  in  the  Hruska  bills. 
S.  1853  and  S.  18.'S4,  now  identified  as  amend- 
ment 708  to  S  917.  We  are  hopeful  that  fire- 
arms legislation  such  ,is  that  proposed  by 
Senator  Hruska  can  be  promptly  enacted. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows  that  this  organization  lists  nine 
members  including  five  major  flreaims 
manufacturers  from  New  England,  four 
of  which  are  fixDm  Cpnnecticut. 

And.  of  course,  the  gieatest  repie- 
sentative  of  the  gun  merchants  of  them 
all,  the  National  Rifle  Association,  wrote 
to  me  on  May  3.  1968,  and  said: 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  publicly 
supported  a  positive  program  for  effective 
federal  tirearms  controls.  The  pivotal  ele- 
ments of  this  program  are  S  1853  and  S.  1854. 
by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  to 
provide  for  a  certified  statement  approach 
for  the  i-ecelpt  of  handguns  in  commerce, 
and  to  regulate  "destructive  devices"  tinder 
the  registration  and  heavy  tax  provlsion.s  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  Tliese  bills  have 
now  been  submitted  as  Amendment  708,  a 
substitute  for  Title  IV  The  Association  is  in 
full  accord  with  and  categorically  supports 
this  Amendment. 

I  have  similar  letters  fi-cm  those  who 
have  a  monetarj*  interest  in  the  prolif- 
eration of  fireanns  in  this  country  and 
to  a  man  they  support  the  Hru.ska  bill. 
Two  of  these  organizations  include  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  th.e 
Nat'onal  Wildlife  Federation. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is:  Who  is  protecting  whom? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following 
items: 

A  letter  from  Charles  Dickey,  director. 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation, 
Riverside,  Conn.,  dated  May  1,  1968. 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  Inc. 

A  letter  written  by  Harry  Hampton, 
secretary-treasurer.  Sporting  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Manufacturers  Institute, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY,, 
dated  April  30,  1968. 

A  list  of  the  members  of  SAAMI. 

A  letter  from  H.  W.  Glassen,  president. 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
Washington,  DC,  dated  May  3,  1968. 

A  letter  from  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice 
president.  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, Washington,  D.C.,  dated  May  2, 
1968. 

A  letter  from  Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
executive  director.  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Washington,  D.C.  dated 
May  1,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation.  Inc.. 
Riverside.  Conn..  May  1,  196S. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  .April  26  and  for  sending  us  a  copy 
of  your  S.  1 — Amendment  No  90.  witli  some 
modifications,  .is  Title  IV  to  S,  917  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill 
'^e  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  ask 
our  position, 

NSSF  testified  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  S,  1853 
and  S.  1854.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
these  bills  are  now  embodied  in  Amendment 


No,  708  which  was  introduced  In  the  Senate 
on  April  29  by  Senator  Roman  Hrtiska 

Our  position  is  that  we  support  Senator 
Hruska's  Amendment  No.  708. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  NSSP  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  yovir  consideration  in 
allowing  us  to  state  our  position 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Dickey, 

Director. 


Members  op  National  Shooting  Sports 
Povno.ation.  Inc. 

Abercomble  &  Pitch  Co..   New  York.  New 
York 

Amateur   Trapshooting   Association,    Vaii- 
dalla.  Ohio, 

American    Walnut    Manufacturers    Assoc 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ammodyne,  Los  .Angeles,  California. 

Argosy.  New  York.  New  York. 

Athletic  Goods  Manufacturers  Assoc.,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

Bausch  &  Lomb.  Inc.  Rochester.  New  York, 

H,   J    Behn  &  Company,  Inc.  Brldgepon, 
Connecticut 

George   Brothers.    Great    Barrlngton.   Ma.<- 
sachusetts, 

Brownell's  Inc..  Montezuma,  Iowa, 

Browning  Arms  Company.  Morgan,  Utah 

J.     M.     Buchelmer     Company,     Frederick 
Maryland, 

Buffalo    Gun    Center     Inc.    Buffalo.    New 
York. 

D   P    Bushnell  &  Company.  Inc.,  Pasadena. 
California. 

Canadian  Industries.  Ltd  .  Montreal.  Qu.  - 
bee,  Canada. 

Carter's  Gun  Works.  Charlottesville,   Vir- 
ginia. 

Casting    Engineers.    2323    North    Bosworth 
-Ave,.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charter     Arms     Corpwratlon,     Bridgeport 
Connecticut, 

Colorado   Magazine.   Incorporated.   Den\er. 
Colorado. 

Colt's    Inc.    Firearms    Division,    Hartford. 
Connecticut. 

Converse  Rubber  Company,  Melrose  Par.i--. 
Illinois. 

Grossman   .Arms   Company.   Inc.,   Fairpor; 
New  York, 

Daisy    Manufacturing    Company,    Rogers, 
.Arkansas. 

Dallas  Uniform  Cap  &  Emblem  Mfg..  Inc  , 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Davis  Publications,  New  York.  New  York. 

Detroit    Bullet    Trap.    .Arlington    Heights. 
Illinois. 

Dixie   Gun   Works.   Inc..  Union  City,  Ten- 
nessee 

E,  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  (t  Co..  Inc..  \\'-'- 
mington.  Delaware. 

Reinhart  Fajcn.  Inc  .  Warsaw.  Missouri. 

Field  &  Stream,  New  York,  New  York. 

Firearms  International  Corporation,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Fitz,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Game  Winner.  Inc..  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Tlie   Gun   Digest   Company.   Chicago,   Illi- 
nois. 

Guns  &  Ammo  Magazine,  Hollj-Avood.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Guns  &  H'lnting.  New  York.  New  York, 

Guns  Magazine,  Skokie.  Illinois. 

GUNsport    Magazine.    Falls    Church,    Vir- 
ginia. 

Gun   Week.   Sidney,   Ohio. 

Gun  World.  Covina.  California, 

The  Handloader  Magazine,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc.,  Worcester. 
Massachusetts. 

Hearbath  Corporation,  Springfield.  Massa- 
cliusetts, 

Herriett's  Stocks.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

The  Highi'Standard  Manufacturing  Corp., 
Hamden.  Connectlctit. 

Hi-Precision    Manufacturing    Co.,    Orange 
City.  Iowa. 

B.  E.  Hodgdon,  Inc  ,  Mission,  Kansas, 

Frank  A.  Hopp>e,  Inc..  Jenklntown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Hornady   Manufacturing  Company.  Grand 
Island.  Nebraska, 

Ithaca      Gun      Company,      Incorporated, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works.  Inc., 
Pltchburg,  Massachusetts. 

Jet-Aer    Corporation.    Paterson.    New   Jer- 
sey. 

The  George  Lawrence  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Lead    Industries    Association.    Inc.    New 
York.  New  York 

Lee   Custom    Engineering,   Inc.,   Hartford, 
Wisconsin. 

Leupold  &  Stevens  Instruments,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Lion     Brothers     Company,     Inc,     Owings 
.Mills.  Maryland. 

lA-man    Gun    Sight    Corporation.    Middle- 
field.  Connecticut. 

Mershon    Company.    Los   Angeles,   Califor- 
nia. 

O.  F   Mossberg  fz  Sons.  Inc.  North  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

National  Skeet  Shooting  Association,  Dal- 
las. Texas. 

National  Sporting  Goods  Association,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington, 
DC. 

Navy  Arms  Company.  Incorporated,  Ridge- 
field.  New  Jersey. 

Noble    Manufacturing    Co,.    Inc.    Hayden- 
ville.  Massachusetts. 

National     Muzzle     Loading     Rifle     Assoc, 
Friendship,  Indiana. 

Ohaus  Scale  Corporation,  Union.  New  Jer- 
sey. 
Outdoor  Life.  New  York.  New  York. 
Pachmavr  Gun   Works,   Inc,   Los  Angeles, 
Calif, 

Pacific     Gun     Sight     Company,     Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Poly-Choke  Company  Inc.,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York 

Redfield  Gun  Sight  Co  ,  Denver.  Colorado. 
RGBS,   Inc..  Orovllle.  California. 
Remington   .Arms   Company,   Inc..   Bridge- 
port. Connecticut. 

Richmond  Sport  Products,  Inc..  Richmond, 
Illinois. 
Savage  Arms.  Westfleld.  Massachusetts. 
Buddy  Schoellkopf  Products,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 
Walter  Schwimmer,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Scopes.  Inc.  Pasadena.   California. 
Selling  Sporting  Goods.   Chicago.  Illinois. 
Sheridan  Products  Inc..  Racine.  Wisconsin. 
Tlie    Shooters    Bible.    .South    Hackensack, 
New  Jersey. 
The  Shooting  Industry.  Skokie.  Illinois. 
Shooting  Times.   Peoria.   Illinois. 
Sierra  Bullets.  Inc.  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Cali- 
fornia, 

Simmons    Gun    Specialties,    Inc.    Kansas 
City.  Missouri. 

Skinner's     Sportsmens     Supply,     Juneau, 
.Alaska, 

Smith   &   Wesson.   Springfield.   Massachu- 
setts, 

Speer.  Lewiston.  Idaho. 
Sporting  Goods  Dealer.  St,  Louis.  Missouri. 
Sports  Afield,  New  York.  New  York. 
Sports   Age   Magazine.   Minneapolis.    Min- 
nesota. 

Stackpole  Books,  Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania. 
Stoeger  .Arms  Corporation.  South  Hacken- 
sack,  New  Jersey. 

Sturm.  Ruger  &  Company,  Inc.,  Southport. 
Connecticut, 

10-X  Manufacturing  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Trap  &  Field  Magazine.  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, 

Trius  Products.  Inc  ,  Cleves.  Ohio. 
Utica    Duxbak    Corporation,    Utlca,    New 
York. 


Weatherby,   Inc,   South    Gate,   California. 
W,  R.  Weaver  Company,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Winchester-Western  Division  of  Olln.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Sporting    Arms    &    Ammt-nition 
Manvfacti-rers'  Institvte. 

New  York.  N.Y..  April  30. 1968. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman.     Subcommittee     To     Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Your  letter  of  April  26. 
1968  addressed  to  Mark  K  Benenson.  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  was  received 
on  April  29,  Mr.  Benenson  is  coun.sel  for  the 
New  York  Sporting  Arms  As.soclatlon  located 
at  114  Chambers  Street.  New  York,  NY., 
10007,  This  is  an  entirely  separate  organiza- 
tion from  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers  Institute  of  which  I  am 
Secretary-Treasurer.  I  forwarded  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Benenson.  He  will  no 
doubt  reply  to  you  on  l>ehalf  of  the  New 
York  Sporting  Arms  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing IS  the  reply  of  the  Sporting  Arms 
and    Ammunition    Manufacturers    Institute. 

Since  you  need  a  response  to  your  lett«r 
wItlLin  a  day  or  two  after  its  receipt,  and  in 
view  of  the  diversity  of  our  membership,  we 
cannot  set  forth  a  si>*cific  position  on  Title 
IV.  S,  917  US  you  have  requested.  The  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  member-companies  could 
be  obtained  by  contacting  them  directly. 

However,  we  have  testified  before  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  favor 
of  firearms  legislation  which  regulates  rather 
than  prohibits  the  interstate  shipment  of 
handguns  and  which  prohibits  the  interstate 
shipment  of  any  flrearms  in  contravention  of 
state  laws.  For  years  we  have  supported  the 
ideas  which  are  best  expressed  in  the  Hruska 
bills.  S.  1853  and  S.  1854.  now  identified  as 
amended  708  to  S.  917.  We  are  hopeful  that 
firearms  legislation  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Senator  Hruska  can  be  promptly  enacted. 

These  views  generally  represent  the  atti- 
tudes of  ovir  memt>ership,  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  expressed  by  Senator  Hruska  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  who  support 
amendment  708  to  S.  917.  We  appreciate  your 
cont.acting  us  and  requesting  our  views  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  Hampton. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Members  of  SAAMI 

E,  I.  DuPont  DeNemours  &  Co..  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Del:  Sporting  powders. 

Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.:  Sporting  ammunition, 

Hercules  Powder  Co..  Wilmington,  Del.: 
Sporting  powders. 

Tlie  High  Standard  Manufacturing  Corp., 
Hamden.  Conn.:  Sporting  firearms. 

Ithaca  Gun  Co..  Ithaca.  NY.:  Sporting 
firearms. 

O.  F.  Mossberg  &  Sons.  Inc..  North  Haven. 
Conn.;  Sporting  firearms. 

Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc.,  Bridgeport. 
Conn,:  Sporting  flrearms.  ammunition,  clay 
targets  and  traps. 

Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass.:  Sporting 
firearms. 

Winchester-Western  Division.  Olin  Mathle- 
son  Chemical  Corp  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Sporting  firearms,  ammunition,  clay  targets 
and  traps. 


National  Rifle  Association  of  .Americ\. 

Washingtcv.  liC.  May  3.  1968. 
Hon.   Tho.mas  J.   Dodd. 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washingron.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  I  have  vour  letter  of 
April  26.  1968.  addressed  to  Mr.  Franklin  L, 
Orth  our  Executive  Vice  President,  and  with 
which  were  enclosed  1 1  )  a  copy  of  Title  IV 
of  S.  917.  (2)  a  draft  report  on  this  title,  and 


(31  it  .scctloii-by-secllon  analysis  of  your 
firearms  proposal  as  most  recently  .imended. 
As  I  view  Title  IV.  it  appear.s  lo  be  Oh- 
sentlally  S.  1  with  Amendment  90  but  with 
rifles  and  shotRun.s  removed  Irom  certain  pro- 
visions, particularly  tlie  ban  on  the  .--lilp- 
ment  or  receipt  of  firearms  in  Inter.'^lMlf  or 
foreign  commerce  by  non-lcderiiUy  licensed 
individuals. 

The  po.sition  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation on  S  1  with  Amendment  90  is  well 
known,  Tlie  Association  made  its  views  quite 
clear  in  public  hearings  belore  the  tiubcom- 
mltlee  on  Juvenile  Delinciviency,  Senate  Judi- 
ciary C;onimlttee,   in   July    1967. 

Although  the  prohibition  on  the  move- 
ment of  fire:irnis  in  commerce,  .is  rcHected  In 
Title  IV.  has  been  limited  to  handguns,  the 
National  Rille  Association  .^tlU  finds  Title  IV 
unacoept:ible  liecau^e  its  basic  orientation  l.s 
that  of  total  prohibition  rj^ther  than  regula- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  nothing  adduced  hO  far 
in  the  many  hours  of  hearings  on  the  fire- 
arms control  question  over  the  last  lew 
vears  supports  such  an  approach,  NRA  op- 
position Is  reinforced  by  the  tone  and  content 
of  the  findings  and  declaration,  the  sweep- 
ing assertions  of  which  are  In  my  view 
gratuitous,  unsubstantiated  and  indicative  of 
the  general  •anti-gun"  sentiments  <>i  llie 
supporters  of  tills  legislation.  Further,  the 
opposition  of  the  National  Rlfie  .Association 
to  Title  IV  Is  not  in  any  degree  lessened 
by  the  announced  intention  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  to  reln.sert  rifles  and 
shotguns  under  the  ban  now  applying  to 
handguns  only  when  the  measure  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  publicly 
.supported  a  ix).sitive  program  for  effective 
federal  firearms  controls  The  pivotal  ele- 
ments of  this  program  are  S.  1853  and  -S,  1854, 
by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  to 
provide  lor  a  certified  statement  approach 
for  the  receipt  of  handguns  in  commerce, 
and  to  regulate  "destructive  devices'  under 
the  registration  and  heavy  tax  provisions  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  These  bills  have 
now  been  submitted  as  Amendment  708.  a 
substitute  for  Title  IV.  The  Association  is 
In  full  accord  with  and  categorically  sup- 
ports this  Amednment. 

The  charge  has  been  frequently  made  that 
NRA  members  and  sportsmen  generally  have 
been  misinformed  with  feepcct  to  S,  1  with 
Amendment  90,  It  seems  to  me.  this  charge 
must  be  predicated  on  the  a.ssumptlon  that 
those  who  oppose  do  not  read  their  iiews- 
Ijapers.  listen  to  radio  or  watch  television. 
I  a.s,surc  you.  from  the  mall  I  receive,  that 
the  membership  of  NRA  is  not  misinformed 
and  overwhelmingly  supports  the  position 
expressed  here. 

You  may  be  sure  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation greatly  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  reiterate  its  stand  on  firearms  legislation 
soon  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

H.  W.  Gla.ssen. 

Pre.-<:drnt. 

Wildlife  Manacsment  Institute. 

Wa.ihington.  DC    May  2.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile DcUnque.ncy,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  We  have  your  lettei 
iif  April  26  :ind  the  enclosures  concernina 
vour  amendment  which  appears  .is  Title  IV 
of  the  Omnitatis  Crime  Control  and  ."^afe 
Streets  Act.  S.  917 

In  your  letter  soliciting  our  -lews.  vov. 
state  that  Tt  would  be  helpful  to  the  pub- 
lic in  understanding  this  issue  if  you  would 
forward  to  ine  your  views  on  my  proposed 
leeislation 

■•When  this  comes  to  debate  in  tlie  Sen.ite, 
I  want  to  effectively  present  all  positions  to 
mv  colleagues  for  consideration  before  they 
vote  on  this  measure 
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It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress  under- 
stand the  position  taken  by  your  organiza- 
tion before  voting  on  this  measure. " 

We  are  pleased  to  respond  and  do  so  In  the 
expectation  that  this  letter  will  be  presente< 
In  full  context  to  the  Senate.  This  reply  sets 
forth  the  views  of  conservationists  who  long 
have  recognized  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  misuse  of  certain  firearms  and  destruc- 
tive devices  Our  recommendations  for  the 
revision  and  enforcement  of  existing  laws  are 
a  matter  of  re.^ord  ;n  the  printed  hcirings  of 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

We  support  strict  controls  over  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  handguns  as  proposed  in 
S.  1853.  by  Senator  Hruska  and  others,  that 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
We  prefer  the  provisions  of  that  bill  which 
require  notltication  to  local  law  enforcement 
Officers  and  an  adequate  waiting  period  be- 
fore a  dealer  may  make  delivery  of  a  hand- 
gun. We  also  f.ivor  the  provision  in  S  1853 
that  would  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment 
of  any  firearm  contrary  to  state  laws. 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  your 
Title  IV  which  would  prohibit  completely, 
rather  than  regulate,  interstate  commerce  In 
handguns  discriminate  against  law-abiding 
persons.  Such  .\  prohibition  holds  maximum 
Inconveaience  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try rather  than  focusing  attention  where  it  Is 
required. 

We  have  been  ad-oc.uing  that  grenades, 
bazookas,  crew-.served  weipons  r.nd  similar 
destructive  devices  should  be  regulated  rigid- 
ly. This  desirable  control  should  be  achieved 
by  amendment  of  the  National  Firearms  Act 
as  contemplated  in  S.  1854.  by  3en.itor 
Hruska  and  others.  >^ 

Sportsmen  everywhere  have  asked  the  com- 
mittee not  to  link  sporting  firearms  with 
destructive  devices.  They  have  urged  repeat- 
edly that  sporting  firearms  continue  to  be 
handled  through  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
and  destructive  devices  through  the  Nation- 
al Firearms  Act.  Yoitr  Title  IV  treats  them 
together  and  puts  them  in  the  criminal  code. 

We  .are  hopeful  that  the  corrective  legisla- 
tion that  th?  sportsmen  have  been  seeking 
will  be  en:.cr*d  during  this  session.  We  be- 
lieve the  Sen.ite  should  do  thjs  by  ;wlopting 
S.  Amendment  No.  708  that  was  offered  on 
April  29.  196S.  as  a  substitute  for  Title  IV 
In  S.  197.  That  amendment  incorporates  the 
widely  supported  features  of  S.  1853  and  S. 
1854.' 

Sincerely, 

C.  R.  GtTTERMtrrH. 

Vice  President. 

N.\TioN.AL  Wildlife  FEDER.^TIo^•. 

Washingtcm.   DC,  May   1,   1968. 
Hon.   Thomas  J.   Dodd. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

De.^r  Senator  Dodd:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  28  sent  via 
certified  mail  to  request  our  opinion  and 
position  on  Title  IV  of  S.  917.  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  thorough  study 
of  this  proposed  legislation  by  the  National 
WUdlLfe  Federation's  officers,  directors,  and 
affiliated  organizations  prior  to  Senate  de- 
bate which  you  have  Indicated  will  begin 
M.iy  2^. 

The  position  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration on  firearms  control  has  been  made 
clear,  however,  In  previous  public  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee.  In  brief,  we 
favor.  (1)  strict  regulation  and  control  of 
concealable  weapons  (pistols  and  revolvers): 
(2)  we  support  existing  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  Interstate  shipment  of 
ftrearms  to  persons  under  Indictment  or  con- 


victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  is  a 
fugitive  from  Justice  or  Is  prohibited  by 
state  or  local  law  from  owning  or  j>ossesslng 
firearms;  and  (3)  we  firmly  believe  the  im- 
portation, sale,  shipment,  use  or  ownership 
of  destructive  devices  (such  as  bombs,  ba- 
zookas, grenades,  and  other  military  type 
weapons  or  devices)  by  private  citizens 
should  be  completely  prohibited:  not  regu- 
lated as  your  amendments  provide. 

As  we  understand  your  proposal,  it  would 
repeal  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  We 
firmly  believe  this  Act  should  not  be  re- 
pealed. If  properly  enforced,  this  Act  could 
have  been  used  to  solve  most  of  the  current 
problems  involved  in  the  Interstate  sale  and 
shipment  of  firearms  to  persons  not  legally 
entitled  to  possess  them.  Rather  than  repeal- 
ing what  we  consider  to  be  a  very  sound, 
workable  law.  we  believe  further  amend- 
ment Is  necessary  to  assist  local  and  state 
enforcement  agencies  in  further  regulating 
and  controlling  mall-order  sales  of  conceal- 
able weapons  to  residents,  or  over-the-coun- 
ter sales  to  non-residents,  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  Senate  Amendment  708. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  offer 
these  comments  and  opinions.  As  you  well 
know,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
.%lways  supported  adequate  control,  coupled 
with  strict  enforcement,  over  the  sale,  use. 
and  possession  of  firearms  by  our  citizens. 
We  believe  the  basic  answer  to  the  crime 
problem  In  the  United  States  Is  to  resolve 
our  current  social  problems  and  to  educate 
all  law  abiding  citizens  on  the  proper,  safe 
use  of  firearms  and  to  severely  punish  those 
persons  who  deliberately  misuse  firearms  or 
other  weapons  In  the  commission  of  crimi- 
nal   acts. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  since  we 
start  the  debate  on  this  matter  tomorrow. 
I  will  say — as  I  have  said  before,  but  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  said  over  and  over 
again — that  I  have  read  in  at  lea.'^t  one 
newspaper  the  statement  that  I  agreed 
to  withdraw  my  long-gun  pro\asion  from 
title  IV.  I  did  no  such  thing.  It  was 
knocked  out  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  over  my  protest.  And  that  was 
in  the  afternoon,  before  the  slaying  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  that  evening. 

I  believe  that  the  record,  if  it  had  been 
presei-ved — and  I  assume  that  it  has — 
will  show  that  at  that  meeting  I  said: 

How  many  more  assassinations  are  we 
going  to  have  by  this  kind  of  weapon  be- 
.  fore  we  come  to  our  senses? 

Far  from  agreeing  to  withdraw  the 
measure.  I  was  fighting  to  get  it  included 
in  title  IV.  That  is  the  historical  fact  of 
the  matter  It  was  not  until  I  got  home 
that  afternoon  that  I  heard  about  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  King  with  a  long 
gun. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  time  and 
time  again  that  I  introduced  the  bill 
first  in  1963  I  did  so  in  a  moment  of 
hysteria,  which  would  have  been  under- 
standable enough  if  it  were  true,  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
However,  here  again  the  Record  ought  to 
be  set  right.  That  is  not  true. 

I  introduced  the  bill  in  August  1963, 
which  preceded  by  approximately  3 
months  that  tragedy  in  Dallas. 

I  wanted  to  make  those  points  clear 
ill  the  Record. 

I  took  this  matter  up  in  1961  when 


we  started  our  studies.  It  is  now  1968. 
And  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  net 
somewhere.  We  will  get,  I  hope,  a  good 
bill. 

I  look  fonvard  to  the  final  vote  on 
this  measure.  Despite  all  the  handicaps, 
hardships,  and  difficulties  that  have 
plagued  me  and  other  members  of  our 
committee  during  these  long  years,  we 
have  finally  tzotten  the  measure  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr  P:-e,sideiit.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  week  of  April  20. 
the  nearly  3  million  people  who  .see  Uu' 
New  Yorker  magazine  read  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Nothing  renders  Congress  less  capable  of 
action  than  the  need  for  It.  The  more  urgent 
the  need,  the  more  controversy  It  Is  likely 
to  cre.xte.  and  the  more  controversy  it  creates, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  fcj-  any  member 
who  takes  a  stand. 

Thus  began  an  article  stretching  acros.'^ 
almost  100  pages  of  that  distinguished 
magazine,  an  article  detailing  an  Amer- 
ican tragedy,  the  trasedj'  of  a  nation  un- 
able to  keep  the  instruments  of  death 
and  destniction  out  of  the  hands  of  it.^ 
children,  its  criminals,  its  mental  incom- 
petents, the  tragedy  of  public  repre- 
sentatives, frightened  by  the  rantint;s 
and  ravines  of  a  small  '~;roup  of  fanatic.^, 
fiddling  Nero-like  \nth  rhetoilc  while 
the  sound  of  gunsliots  rings  incessantly 
through  the  land  and  the  toll  of  their 
victims  mounts  daily. 

The  latest  chapter  in  this  national 
tragedy  was  written  just  yesterday  in 
New  York  State,  when  the  gun  lobby 
succeeded  in  Erettins  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Governors  own  party  to  kill 
his  gun  bill. 

In  the  coining  days  we  here  in  this 
Chamber  will  decide  whether  we  want 
to  write  the  end  of  this  tragic  histoiy. 
or  merely  to  add  another  inglorious  epi- 
sode. We  will  decide  whether  we  want  to 
see  ne.xt  year'.^  .stati.stlcs  lor  cun  deatli.-. 
gun  injuries,  and  sfun  crimes  climb  or 
fall.  We  will  decide  whether  the  cries  oi 
the  American  people  for  protection  from 
the  imfettered  traffic  in  firearms  will  be 
answered  or  ignored.  We  will  decide 
whether  we  want  to  be.  and  to  be  seen 
in  the  world,  as  a  people  of  bloodshed  and 
\iolence,  or  a  people  of  reason  and  peace 

Let  us  be  direct.  Let  us  be  candid  with 
ourselves  and  our  people.  Are  we  mice  >>; 
men?  Is  oui'  po.sition  on  2un  Iegis!atio:i 
to  be  determined  by  the  mindless  .scream- 
ing of  a  few  of  our  constituents  or  by  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  quiet  and  vast 
majority?  By  conscience  or  convenience- 
By  what  we  know  to  be  risht  and  neces- 
saiT  or  by  what  is  easiest? 

There  are  two  things  that  each  of  'i; 
looks  at  even-'  morning — the  newspape:  ~ 
and  the  mirror.  Some  morning  soon  eacii 
of  us  will  find  in  his  paper  the  story  of  a 
criminal  who  murdered  a  shopkeeper 
with  a  mail-order  shotgun,  or  a  distiu'bed 
mother  who  in  a  fit  of  anger  drove  to  the 
next  State  and  bought  a  pistol  to  slay 
her  family,  or  a  juvenile  who  wounded 
a  bank  teller  with  a  revolver  he  had 
just  purchased;  and  each  of  us  will  then 
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have  to  look  himself  in  the  face  and  an- 
swer one  simple  question:  Would  my  vote 
have  saved  that  shopkeeper's  life,  pre- 
sen'ed  that  woman  s  family,  protected 
that  teller?  For  though  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  measure  which  will  end  all 
killing  or  all  crime,  we  ai-e  talking  about 
a  measure  which  will  save  some  lives 
and  prevent  some  crimes,  and  will  do  so 
at  almost  no  cost,  with  almost  no  sacri- 
fice of  other  national  values.  How  can 
we,  then,  refuse  to  respond  to  such  an 
obvious  need?  How  can  we  explain  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  constituents,  to  the 
victims  of  gun  crimes  and  the  surtivors 
of  gun  victims  why  we  have  vacillated 
so  long? 

How  can  we  be  parties  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  national  .scandal  of  the  highest 
order,  a  scandal  which  deprives  the  many, 
of  a  measure  of  protection  to  satisfy  the 
wlhms  and  emotions  of  a  very  few?  How 
long  are  we  willing  to  be  accessories  be- 
fore the  fact  in  every  shooting,  and  ac- 
complices in  e\ery  holdup?  What  will  it 
take  to  move  us.  if  a  pun  may  be  excused, 
nom  dead  center  on  the  gun  issue? 

The  fact  is  that  for  5  years  now  we 
have  been  drafting,  and  discussing,  and 
deciding  and  debating,  and  delaying — all 
without  any  results.  We  have  held  hear- 
ing after  hearing  and  read  report  after 
report  with  the  same  result. 

Effective  gun  controls  must  be  at  the 
top  of  any  responsible  list  of  anticrime 
measures.  Law  enforcement  officials  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  Director 
Hoover  to  local  police  chiefs  want  us 
to  act.  A  clear  and  convincing'  majority 
01  the  public  wants  us  to  act.  The  .•Xmeri- 
cnn  Bar  Association,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  dozens 
of  other  public  interest  groups  want  us  to 
act.  And  logic  and  morality  both  demand 
that  we  act. 

And  let  us  be  clear  on  what  we  are 
really  being  asked  to  do.  We  are  not  going 
to  "take  gtms  away''  from  anyone.  Wc 
are  not  going  to  interfere  with  any  legiti- 
mate use  of  guns  at  all.  Under  S.  1. 
amendment  90.  the  gun  bill  which  I  am 
hopeftil  we  will  enact,  all  we  are  going 
to  do  is  say  to  criminals  that  they  cannot 
buy  guns,  to  juveniles  that  they  cannot 
iiuy  guns,  to  other  gun  purchasers  that 
ihey  cannot  evade  their  owm  State  and 
local  laws  through  out-of-State  pur- 
chases. 

In  an  abundance  of  generosity  to 
the  traveling  hunter,  amendment  90 
will  let  him  purchase  a  rifie  or  shotgun 
in  another  State  if  he  meets  the  laws  of 
both  States.  As  a  further  symbol  that  it 
IS  not  our  intent  to  be  vindictive,  or  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  hobbies  or  habits 
of  legitimate  gun  users.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  perfecting  amendment  to  title 
TV  which  will  include  long  guns  in  title 
IVs  coverage.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  result  will  'oe  a  bill  parallel 
to  amendment  90.  introduced  by  Senator 
Dodd.  who  has  worked  so  long  and  hard 
ill  leading  this  effort — with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  preamble  is  omitted.  It  is 
my  personal  belief  that  the  substance 
of  the  preamble,  is  .supported  by  irre- 
futable evidence,  and  that  it  is  completely 


unobjectionable,  and  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preamble  to  the  "State  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of   1967" 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  linds  and  de- 
clares— 

( 1 )  that  there  is  a  widespread  traffic  in 
flrearnis  moving  In  or  otherwise  affecting 
iniersiate  or  lorelgn  CDnimerce.  and  that 
the  existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic 
do  not  adequately  enable  tlie  States  to  con- 
trol the  lirearms  traffic  within  their  own 
borders  through  the  cxcrcl.se  of  their  police 
power; 

(2)  that  the  case  with  wliich  any  person 
can  acquire  lirearms  (including  criminals. 
Juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  the  functions  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others 
whose  possession  of  firearms  Is  similarly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest)  is  a  slgnilicant 
factor  in  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  interstate  and  inreign  L-otn- 
merce  m  lirearms.  and  over  all  person.s  en- 
gaging in  the  businesses  of  imuorting. 
manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  firearnit:.  can 
this  grave  problem  be  properly  dealt  with, 
and  effective  State  and  local  regulation  of 
the  firearms  traffic  be  made  possible: 

(4 1  that  the  acquisition  on  .i  mall-order 
basis  of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  State  of  resi- 
dence, hiis  materially  tended  to  thwart  the 
effectiveness  of  State  law.s  and  regulations, 
and  local  ordinances; 

(5 1  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  li- 
censes, to  nonresidents  of  the  State  in  which 
the  licensees'  places  of  business  are  located, 
has  tended  to  m;ike  inellcctlve  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  ordinances  in  the  several 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  regarding  such 
firearms: 

(Gt  that  there  Is  a  causal  relatlonsVilp 
between  the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  (.rlniinal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  ny  led- 
erallv  licensed  importers  and  dealers  to  (  nio- 
tionally  immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles 
and    minors    prone    to    criminal    behavior: 

(7)  that  the  tJnlted  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  stirplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  (largely 
worthless  for  sporting  purposes),  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  h.as 
contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  problems: 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  bazook- 
as, mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so  forth,  and 
destructive  devices  such  as  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth  1  has  allowed  such  weapons  and  devices 
to  tall  into  the  hands  of  lawless  persons,  in- 
cluding armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a  problem 
of     national  concern; 

(9)  that  the  existing  licensing  system  un- 
der the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  pro- 
\-ide  adequate  license  fees  or  proper  stand- 
ards for  the  granting  or  denial  of  licenses, 
and  that  ;his  has  led  to  licenses  being  issvied 
to  persons  not  reasonably  entitled  thereto, 
thus  distorting  the  purposes  of  the  licensing 
system. 


(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  In  the  loregdng 
subsection,  and  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
pos.-^esslon.  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate 
lo  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting, 
target  shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any 
other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  Act  is 
not  Intended  to  discourage  or  eliminate  the 
private  owner^hlp  or  use  "f  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes,  or  jiro- 
vlde  for  the  imposition  by  Federal  regulatlon.s 
of  any  procedures  or  requirements  other  than 
those  reasonably  ncce.ssary  to  Implement 
and  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
However,  some  gun  groups  and  individ- 
uals have  taken  exception  to  it,  and 
whether  their  reasons  are  justified  or  not, 
in  hopes  of  festering  a  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation and  cooperation.  I  for  one  am 
willing  10  dispense  with  the  preamble. 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  need  not  subscribe  to 
each  thought  in  the  picamblc  in  order  to 
conclude  that  amendment  90  should  be 
enacted.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  bill 
depends  on  facts  and  findings,  these  are 
adequately  presented  in  the  several  sets 
of  hearings  and  in  the  various  reports. 
Thus  I  hope  those  who  have  joined  in 
supporting  amendment  90  will  also  join 
in  this  first  step  toward  a  new  attitude 
of  mutual  rcsiject  and  restraint  in  what 
has  unfortunately  and  unnecessarily  been 
an  emotional  and  unrestrained  conflict. 

Now  each  of  us  must  keep  counsel  with 
his  own  mind  and  his  own  con.science.  as 
we  begin  the  debate  in  earnest  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
stfltp  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas-sachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  if.  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  Hruska  substitute,  per- 
fecting amendments  are  called  up.  they 
would  be  debated  and  voted  upon  before 
the  vote  on  the  Hruska  .substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  also  correctly  understand 
that  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  imanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  first  perfecting 
amendment  would  be  the  amendment 
perfecting  title  IV  of  the  measure  I  in- 
troduced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Again, 
the  Senator  is  correct,  if  he  is  recognized 
and  calls  it  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat 
5  o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  May  15,  1968.  at 
10  a.m. 
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May  l'^,  lOfis 


KNOW  YOUR  FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 


HON   HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker. 
recently  I  visited  a  new  and  exciting  one- 
stop  Federal  job  information  service  of- 
fice in  the  Federal  Building  in  BufTalo, 
NY.,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Federal  Executive  Association 
before  the  unveiling  of  an  exhibit  called 
know  your  Federal  Government,  which 
was  planned  uith  imagination  by  the  as- 
sociation and  put  together  by  long  hours 
of  work  of  many  Federal  employees  in- 
terested m  this  proiect. 

Bv  cor.ceivmg  and  executing  this  most 
'.iit^reswng  and  informational  exhibit. 
'he  Niagara  Frontier  Federal  Executive 
As.sociation  has  been  credited  with  an 
out,standing  contribution  to  the  public 
•understanding  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
rr.er.t  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr  James 
E  Pieott.  pre.'^ident — manager  of  the  VA 
Reeior.al  Grace,  B'-iffalo.  NY —and  Mr. 
John  F  Chilton,  vice  president — District 
Director  of  Customs.  Buffalo,  N.Y. — this 
m.^.-.-ive  undertaking  was  a  first  in  west- 
•■rr.  New  York — possibly  a  first  in  the 
United  States. 

The  exhibit  was  displayed  in  the  main 
concourse  of  the  Boulevard  Mall.  Am- 
herst. NY.  a  suburb  of  BufTalo,  The 
mall  is  the  largest  shopping  enterprise  in 
western  New  York,  It  is  a  site  visited 
weekly  by  500.000  people.  The  displays  of 
20  Federal  agencies  were  viewed  by  an 
estimated  750.000  people:  35  tours  of 
-choolchildren  were  shown  the  exhibit. 
The  exhibr  was  shown  from  March  27 
through  April  6.  and  was  viewed  with- 
out accident  or  incident. 

The  highly  commendable  central 
theme  of  the  exhibit  was  the  education  of 
the  children.  The  mission  of  the  bro- 
chure. "Facts  About  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Federal  Executive  Association — Servants 
of  the  People."  i.ssued  to  the  children  as 
well  as  to  other  visitors,  was  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's operation  and  to  stimulate  an 
inrerest  in  careers  in  public  senice. 

Covering  an  800-foot  concourse,  flags 
of  our  50  Stat€s  were  artistically  dis- 
played around  a  cluster  of  six  U.S.  flags, 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  mall. 
Imaginative  displays  ranged  from  a  bor- 
der patrol  vehicle  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  signal-safety  devices  to  an  interesting 
and  educational  presentation  of  contra- 
band material  which  had  been  confis- 
cated This  display  was  shown  by  the 
U  S.  Customs. 

Service-type  agencies,  such  as  Social 
Security,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Senice. 
manned  public  information  booths,  dis- 
pensing timely,  helpful  information 
about  their  specific  programs. 


The  schoolchildren  were  proud  of  the 
souvenir  American  flags  presented  to 
them  during  the  tour.  Girl  and  Boy  Scout 
units  also  \iewed  the  exhibits. 

Evidence  of  community  spirit  and  close 
working  relationships  and  understand- 
ing among  public  officials  was  noticeable. 
The  mayor  of  BufTalo,  the  Honorable 
Frank  A.  Sedita.  suitably  dignified  'he 
event  by  issuing  a  mayoral  proclamation 
It  exemplifies  community  elTort  and  un- 
derscores the  Niagara  Frontier  Federal 
Executive  Association's  positive  contnbu- 
tion  and  aggressive  role  in  community 
service.  The  proclamation  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Proclam.'^tion — CrrY  op  Buff.^lo 

Whereas,  the  Niagara  Frontier  Federal 
Executive  AFSOclatlon.  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  In 
this  area.  Is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  commti- 
nlcatlng  its  mission  to  the  general  public, 
thus  promoting  a  fuller  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Government's  role  in  the 
community;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  as  .'in  employer 
has  a  continuing  need  for  skilled  employees 
and  a  corresponding  obligation  to  promote 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge:  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  is  concerned 
with  the  educational  level  of  all  Its  citizens 
to  the  end  that  each  one  is  afforded  equal 
opportunity  to  attain  the  highest  socioeco- 
nomic level  within  his  capability:  and 

Whereas,  the  Niagara  Frontier  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Association  is.  by  Executive  Order, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  in  those 
local  endeavors  which  are  considered  in  the 
community  interest  and  informing  all  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  of  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled:  and 

Whereas,  this  association  recognizes  that 
an  Informed,  educated  community  lends  it- 
self to  progress,  vitality  and  leadership. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Frank  A.  Sedita.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  of  March  27  through  April  6,  1968 
as  the  opportune  time  to 

"KNOW     yOUB    FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT" 

and  call  up  all  conununlty  activities  to  co- 
operate with  the  Niagara  Frontier  Federal 
Executive  Association  in  recognition  of  the 
contributions  being  made  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  Federal  employees  whose  duties 
serve  to  protect  and  serve  this  vast  commu- 
nity. 

Prank  A.  SEDrrA. 

Mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Furthermore,  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion extended  by  the  business  community 
in  furnishing  the  arena  for  this  mean- 
ingful event  is  indicative,  too.  of  the  fine 
relationship  that  exists  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  enterprise. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Federal  Execu- 
tive Association  has  wisely  captured  the 
history  of  this  event.  Packets  of  descrip- 
tive material  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  John  Macy.  Jr..  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  for 
such  use  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Niagara  Frontier  Fed- 
eral Executive  Association  is  to  be 
warmly  commended  for  the  excellent  job 
it  is  doing  in  communicating  to  the  gen- 
eral public  a  fuller  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments role  in  the  community. 


PROBLEMS  OF  VIETN.AM— ADDRESS 

BY  MRS    CLAIRE  LEF  CHENN.AULT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr,  TOWER..  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30.  Mrs  Claire  Lee  Chennault  delivered 
.tn  important  address  before  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  on  the  problems 
of  Vietnam,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Mrs,  Chennault  is  a  highly  knowledce- 
able  person  on  tlris  and  other  sub.iects 
involvinK  Asia.  I  wish  to  share  her 
thoughts  with  Senators  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  tn  be  printed  in  the  RErop.n 
as  folIo\v.>: 
Mrs.  Claire:  Lee  Chennavlt.  Vice  President 

OF    International    Ai  fairs,    the    Plying 

Tiger  Line.  Addresses  the  Union   Leagik 

OF  Philadelphia.   April   30.    1968 
I 

Tonight  you  have  asked  me  to  discuss 
with  you  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  talking  to 
you  as  an  expert  on  Asian  affairs.  Having 
been  to  Vietnam  a  number  of  times  pnd  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Pacific  and  South- 
ea.st  ."isia.  during  the  past  few  years  I  regard 
myself  as  a  student  of  Asian  affairs.  The 
experts  are  the  people  who  go  out  to  Asia 
for  a  few  days  arttJ  return  to  this  country 
to  write  a  book,  or  the  people  who  have 
never  been  to  Asia  and  yet  able  to  give 
you  all  the  solutions  and  answers  on  paper 
i  must  confess  I  do  not  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory. 

Tonight  I  come  to  talk  to  you  as  an 
American  who  is  deeply  concerned  with  tl;e 
problems  at  home  and  crises  we  face  abroad 

I  came  from  a  broken  country.  China,  I 
grew  up  during  the  Second  World  War,  I 
witnessed  the  Communists  taking  over  Main- 
land China,  My  husband.  General  Chennault, 
and  I  lived  through  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Communist  infiltration  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Maybe  I  know  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
average  person  what  it  means  to  be  homele,":s 
and  forgotten,  I  came  to  .America  and  became 
an  American  citizen. 

I  consider  the  strength  and  the  power  '>( 
this  nation  the  greatest  accomplishment  oi 
ottr  time.  We  have  been  t;iven  the  opportunitv 
to  build,  the  freedom  to  challenge  and  the 
knowledge  to  seek  the  truth.  I  am  grateUil. 
I  am  proud.  I  cannot  understand  why  -o 
many  -Americans  today  are  so  apologetic  oi 
our  power  and  otir  wealth;  so  defensive  of  our 
actions  to  preserve  freedom,  lustice  and  peace. 

Tlie  reason  the  United  States  faces  criti- 
cism, faces  attack  is  because  the  Communists 
know  of  our  strength  and  our  power.  The 
Communists  realize  the  United  States  is  the 
only  country  which  can  offer  people  in  the 
other  nations  a  choice:  a  choice  o:  life  in 
freedom,  or  a  choice  of  life  under  Commu- 
nism and  totalitarianism. 

Every  day.  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  from  other  nations  seek  entry  to  this 
great  land  of  America  not  because  we  have 
people  who  march  for  peace,  not  bee  i use  we 
have  protests:  but  because  we  have  open 
opportunity,  because  we  exercise  free  enter- 
prise, because  we  practice  a  system  which 
proves  better  than  the  others  have  to  offer. 
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During  the  past  :ew  months  we  have  had 
reason  to  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
this  great  society.  We  have  had  reason  to  be 
concerned.  What  has  happened  to  law  and 
order?  Every  good  citizen  realizes  that  the 
C<immunists  are  trying  to  destroy  our  hvs- 
lem  by  using  their  more  e.fectlve  method 
.md  strategy — "Destroy  and  corrupt  from 
within"  and  'Isolation  by  infiltriitlon."  Our 
.strength  our  power,  our  delcrinlnaiion  and 
'"^ur  unity  are  beln^  put  to  test  not  Just  in 
^etnam  but  right  here  at  home  in  U.S.A. 
Tjnless  every  American  understands  wh.it  this 
test  is  all  about,  unless  wt-  have  the  will 
to  face  up  to  reality,  we  can  see  more  trou- 
ble  more  danger  ahead. 

It  is  time  we  do  more  thinking  and  less 
^,houtlng.  more  constructive  ..ciion  and  less 
destructive  protest.  America  can't  go  on  in 
the  same   manner   for   much   longer. 

rime  IS  later  than  we  tliliik  and  the  crisis 
is  more  serious  than  we  reali/e.  War  is  cluser 
than  we  want  to  face.  And  we  can't  run 
away  irom  it  all. 

Maybe  we  Americans  who  live  in  this  land 
of  plenty  have  been  too  comfortable.  We 
have  too  many  dreams.  We'd  better  come 
aown  to  earth  to  reality.  Otherwise,  we  can 
be  -sure  this  nation  will  end  up  in  night- 
mares. 

n 
Since  many  people  blame  Vietnam  for  our 
crisis  at  ,ionie.  let's  study  the  Vietnam  crisis 
together 

We  are  fighting  a  very  strange  war.  an 
iiiuieclared  war.  and  during  this  period  some- 
thing has  happened  to  our  courage,  soine- 
Miing  has  happened  to  our  loyalty  to  others. 
..lid  something  has  happened  to  the  judg- 
ment 01  some  of  the  American  people  as 
'ell  as  soms  of  our  leaders.  How  can  we 
•.xpect  our  men  to  fight  a  successful  battle 
when  they  are  not  even  sure  they  have  our 
mil  support  at  home?  How  can  our  allies 
h  i\e  full  confidence  in  us  when  some  of  the 
people  m  this  country  are  advocating  sup- 
port of  the  enemy?  How  can  our  command- 
ing officers  concentrate  in  their  Job  when 
they  have  to  come  home  to  Washington.  D.C. 
to  defend  r.ur  own  action  in  Vietnam?  Aren't 
we  too  hard  on  ourselves  and  too  soft  on 
our  enemies?  Half  million  U.S.  fighting  men 
tieserve  better  treatment  than  we  give  them. 
It  is  irresponsible  for  some  of  our  political 
leaders  to  make  promises  which  cannot  be 
ktpt.  It  IS  un-Ajnerlcan  for  some  of  our  civic 
leaders  to  criticize  the  war  without  knowing 
.ill  the  facts,  and  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
•o  have  our  analysts  offering  short  cut  solu- 
tions in  the  name  of  peace,  which  will  only 
endanger  our  security  and  our  freedom  in  the 
long  run. 

In  this  nuclear  age  collective  security  has 
liecome  a  necessity  for  our  own  survival  as 
.:  tree  nation.  Limited  wars  have  to  be  fought 
;u  order  to  prevent  escalation  to  a  larger  war. 
To  keep  the  balance  ol  power,  to  maintain 
world  peace,  we  require  determination  and 
.strength.  Only  strength,  determination  and 
iinity  of  :his  country  can  carry  us  through 
this  crisis.  Only  law  and  order  at  home, 
-trength  and  firmness  abroad  will  carry  us 
Through  crisis. 

The  Vietnam  crisis  is  just  the  beginning  of 
.  .'-eries  of  crises  we  have  to  face  now  and 
in  the  future. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Communists  have 
the  ability  to  v/ln  in  Vietnam,  However,  what 
the  Communists  cannot  wm  on  the  battle- 
field they  will  try  to  win  by  working  on 
.•\merican  public  opinion,  to  create  violence 
and  crisis  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  us  busily  engaged  abroad.  Today,  dur- 
ing this  election  year  we  .Amencans  stand 
divided.  Our  weakness  Is  not  on  the  battle- 
field. Our  weakness  Is  the  division,  confusion 
and  hesitation  being  created  at  home  by  the 
minority  The  behavior  of  the  dissenters  and 
the  protesters  will  make  honorable,  favor- 
able negotiation  an  Impossibility.  We  wlU 
prolong  the  war  if  we  advocate  peace  at  any 
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price.  For  this  kind  of  Improper  behavior  will 
only  encourage  our  enemy  to  carry  out  their 
objective  and  to  give  the  impression  that  we 
have  lost  the  capacity  to  make  firm  national 
decisions  and  act  on  them. 

The  reason  the  war  has  not  been  able  to 
come  to  an  honorable  conclusion  is  partly 
that  we  have  been  sending  the  wTong  mes- 
sage to  our  enemy.  Until  they  are  convinced 
of  our  determination,  until  they  are  con- 
vinced that  we  will  not  allow  them  to  take 
over  all  of  Southeast  Asia  It  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  persuade  ihem  to  come  into  the 
conference  room  for  honest  and  sincere 
negotiation. 

The  Communist  lactic  is  to  keep  us  in 
Vietnam  -is  long  as  they  possibly  can.  to 
drain  our  rpsources.  to  confuse  ptiblic  opin- 
ion, to  create  internal  problem  m  the  United 
States  and  to  separate  us  from  our  friends. 
Then  the  complete  take-over  of  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  Communists  will  be  easy  for 
them 

Remember,  the  French  did  not  lose  the  war 
In  Dlenblennhu,  Tlie  war  was  lost  long  before 
In  the  heart  of  Paris  The  war  of  Vietnam 
will  not  be  lost  in  Khesanh.  in  Hue  or  in 
Saigon.  But  if  we  keep  on  playing  politics 
with  peace,  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  be  lost 
in  Washington.  DC. 

One  of  the  greatest  myths  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  is  that  the  war  will  go  away  once 
negotiations  and  talks  begin.  Actually,  agree- 
ing to  talk  is  only  a  short  stop  on  a  long 
and  painful  road  to  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Getting  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
During  the  past  38  times  vv'hen  we  have 
ceased  bombing,  our  enemy  never  failed  to 
take  advantage  to  rebuild  their  supply  line. 
We  have  information  that  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  has  been 
active  with  movement  and  many  of  the  mili- 
tary installations  as  well  as  Vietcong  posi- 
tions have  been  re-equipped  and  resupplied. 
Personally  I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  Just 
that  America  and  the  Free  World  should  de- 
mand that  Soviet  Russia  stop  sending  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  Vietcong. 
We  should  also  demand  that  Red  China  stop 
sending  ammunition  and  suppUes  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  And  more  Impor- 
tant, demand  our  allies  stop  selling  ammuni- 
tion to  our  enemies.  If  the  enemies  are  really 
sincere  about  peace  they  must  support  their 
talk  by  action.  That  Is.  for  the  Vietcong  to 
stop  Infiltration  in  South  Vietnam  and  stop 
attacking  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam bases. 

Remember,  in  1949  Chinese  peace  talks 
ended  by  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  taking  over 
the  whole  mainland  of  China. 

On  July  10.  1951.  the  Korean  peace  talks 
began  at  Panmunjon.  For  two  years  while 
the  Conununlsts  took  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation driving  a  hard  bargain,  fighting  con- 
tinued and  casualties  mounted  until  an  un- 
satisfactory armistice  was  concluded  on  July 
27.  1953. 

We  must  remember,  during  the  Panmun- 
jon talk  the  Chinese  Communists  aimed  their 
offensive  not  at  a  military  target  but  at  the 
war  nerve  of  U.S.  public  opinion. 

We  should  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
talking  with  the  Communists  by  now.  We 
learned  our  lesson  in  China.  We  learned  our 
lesson  in  Korea.  The  only  language  the  Com- 
munists understand  is  strength,  power  and 
determination.  We  must  get  the  message 
across  to  the  enemy  that  .American  people 
and  the  free  people  around  the  world  .is  a 
whole  want  peace  but  not  surrender 

.Militarily  speaking  we  are  winning.  We 
have  no  need  to  surrender.  However.  'A'c  seek 
freedom  for  Southeast  Asia  not  Communlza- 
tion.  We  must  be  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
totalitarianism  and  aggression  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

Our  late  President  Kennedy  cnce  said,  "We 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  negotiate  but  we  shall 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear." 

If  we  do  not  try  to  bring  the  Vietnam  con- 
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flict  to  a  favorable  conclusion  I  am  afraid  we 
in.\y  expect  more  trouble  In  the  uiiure  and 
other  Vletn.im  conflicts  elsewhere 

ni 

The  world  is  full  of  trouble  but  not  empty 
of  hope.  In  lact.  even  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam is  not  as  liopeless  as  you  have  read  uc 
you  have  heard.  I  v.ould  like  to  bring  lo  your 
.ittentlon  the  lollowing  tacts: 

1  We  are  not  lighting  alone  In  Vietnam 
Our  Vietnamese  Irlends  have  been  doing  their 
part.  Since  1960  over  10.000  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers were  killed.  150.000  Vietname.se  soldiers 
wounded,  almost  haJf  a  million  Vieui.uneee 
civilians  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  al- 
most 10.000  Vleti;amese  civilians  were  assas- 
nlnated.  kidnapped  or  wounded  by  the  Viet- 
cong, These  are  lacts  seldom  published 

There  are  other  Asian  allies  fighting  In 
Vietnam.  South  Korea  has  50.000  .soldiers 
:ighting  alongside  us  .-uid  they  are  doing  an 
excellent  Job. 

The  Australians,  the  Tlials.  the  Filipinos 
and  the  N«w  Zealanders  all  have  military 
foices  In  Vietnam  The  entlic-  lorelgn  milit.iry 
lorces  now  In  combat  in  Vietnam  have  .ibout 
GO.OOO  men — a  greater  number  than  the  for- 
eign allied  forces  In  Korea.  (In  the  Korean 
War  they  had  less  tlian  40  ()00  men  iroin  U  N.I 
The  Republic  of  Chiivi  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate too  if  wc  allow  tliem  to  do  so.  Right 
ii,ow.  the  Chinese  from  Taiwan  liave  agrlcul- 
(ural  experts  to  help  the  Vietnamese  larmers 
to  promote  the  land  reform  pr.ijcot  and  thev 
are  doing  an  excellent  Job.  Tliese  lacts  you 
seldom  learn  Irom  uiir  press. 

2.  The  Vieinaineoe  Go.erninent  Is  trying 
iUeir  best  to  create  a  government  lor  the  peo- 
ple. In  September  1967  when  they  had  their 
:.r.-l  presidential  election,  over  BC;,  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  cast  their  votes  against 
the  Ccmmunlst  threats  and  warnings  I  con- 
sider this  act  a  iniiacle.  Hemember  the  Viet- 
cong failed  in  Saigon  and  In  Hue,  In  fact,  due 
to  their  cruelty  and  totalitarianism,  the  in- 
nocent people  want  no  part  of  them. 

Sometimes  we  :.ri'  inciined  to  i)e  loo  criti- 
cal on  our  friends  In  Asia,  in  Latin  America 
^md  i.ther  are:is  we  have  no  alternitUe.  either 
v.'e  compromise  with  our  friends  who  are  will- 
ing to  stand  alongside  with  us.  even  though 
they  are  not  perfect  according  to  our  stand<- 
.;rds.  or  we  will  have  to  give  in  to  our  en- 
emies, I  do  think  it  Is  more  practical  and 
realistic  to  compromi.se  with  irlends  instead 
of  joining  the  enemy.  The  Bi'ole  v.hlch  teaches 
us  to  love  our  enemies  certainly  does  no' 
tell  us  to  Join  them 

Vietnam  is  in  a  terribly  difficult  war  of 
aggression  shaken  by  instability  Despite  that, 
they  have  carried  out  their  election. 

Before  •ap  become  too  critical  of  South 
Vietnam  let's  ask  ourselves: 

Ho'A-  many  of  us  would  accept  an  official 
position  In  small  towns  and  \ir.ages  often 
visited  by  murderers?  How  many  of  us  would 
support  the  government  knowing  we  risk  our 
lives,  chance  of  being  kidnapped,  tortured  or 
killed  and  expose  our  families  to  the  same 
fate? 

The  .South  Vietnamese  do 
Let's  stop  being  so  critical  Let's  give  South 
Vietnam  credit  and  a  fair  chance.  In  doing 
so  we  give  ourselves  a  chance.  We  must  re- 
niember  Vietnam  is  a  country  ar  war.  ,ii.d  it 
is  not  a  civil  war.  It  is  a  war  against  aggres- 
sion. It  is  a  war  to  prevent  infiltration  by 
the  Communists  We  must  not  expect  t'D 
achieve  the  impossible.  We  must  not  give  the 
Communists  the  satisfaction  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  confusion,  our  indecision  and 
our  division  to  make  propaganda  against  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World  Our  march 
and  our  protest  always  make  front  page  news 
in  Communist  press 

Building  democracy  is  a  slow  and  dUBcult 
process,  for  it  involves  not  only  the  creation 
of  new  Institutions  but  also  the  development 
of  new  and  responsible  attitudes.  We  are  so 
used  to  instant  coffee  and  Instant  tea.  Let's 
not  try  to  create  mstiint  democracy.  We  can- 
not just  add  water  and  serve. 
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First  things  must  come  first  to  these  peo- 
ple. The  arst  thing  Is  security  and  protec- 
tion—to give  the  leaders  and  their  people  a 
chance  to  organize  a  more  stabilized  govern- 
ment The  second  thing  Is  protection— pro- 
tection in  order  to  enable  the  Ipeople  to 
achieve  a  better  standard  of  living.  The  third 
thing  Is  education— education  to  give  people 
knowledge  and  undersundlng  of  self-gov- 
ernment. When  all  these  things  are  accom- 
plished, then  we  m^iy  talk  about  individual 
liability  and  political  freedom. 

3,  Another  hopeful  sign  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  Asia  IS  the  political  chanse  m  Indo- 
nesia. Indonesia  is  considered  one  of  the 
richest  nations  in  Asia.  She  has  rice,  rubber, 
tin  and  oil.  For  15  years  the  Indonesians  un- 
der the  Sukarno  regime  suffered  the  inliltra- 
tlon  of  Communism.  However.  2  years  ago  due 
to  our  firm  stand  in  Vietnam,  our  action  In- 
spired the  people  in  Indonesia  to  rebel  against 
their  own  government,  and  Indonesia  Is  now 
antlcommumst.  This  political  change  in  In- 
donesia had  a  very  significant  and  important 
message  to  the  people  In  Asia.  The  message 
is  this:  If  the  overtiirn  of  Communist  power 
could  happen  In  Indonesia  it  can  also  hap- 
pen In  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  long  aa 
there  is  will,  there  Is  hope. 

Thar*-  i.^  ilso  another  significant  message 
from  Uie  political  change,  in  Indonesia.  To- 
day, we  are  engaged  in  a  so  called  power 
struggle  with  totalitarianism.  We  are  not 
only  righting  a  hot  wir  but  also  a  cold  war. 
We  must  win  this  psychological  struggle. 
And  our  Job  is  to  keep  our  strong  friends  on 
our  side.  Give  them  our  trust.  Give  them 
our  confidence  so  that  eventually  our  strong 
friends  in  Asia  not  only  will  be  strong  enough 
to  stop  the  Conununist  aggression  but  ef- 
fective enough  to  prevent  the  we.^ker  and 
smaller  nations  from  falling  Into  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

4.  The  other  encouraging  and  hopeful 
movement  I  have  observed  in  Asia  is  the 
forward  look  and  unity  .imong  the  free  na- 
tions in  .\sia.  Both  the  South  Koreans  and 
Free  Chinese  have  done  a  great  deal  to  help 
themselves.  In  Taiwan  the  land  reform  proj- 
ect is  the  shining  example  of  how  an  un- 
derdeveloped country  can  help  herself  by 
hard  work,  by  promoting  free  enterprl.-,es. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1965  they  have  re- 
quired no  more  aid  from  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  they  are  helping  others.  They  have 
exported  tt-elr  own  products  and  trade  with 
other  free  nations.  They  have  introduced 
their  land  reform  projects  to  .\frica.  to  Latin 
America  and  to  Southeast  As>ia.  including 
India.  The  standard  of  living  in  Taiwan 
comes  second  in  .-^sia  while  Japan  comes  first. 
This  is  the  kind  of  movement  we  like  to 
encourage. 

Compare  this  kind  of  performance  with 
Red  China's  failure  in  Latin  .America  and 
Africa  and  we  have  the  answer,  that  is.  Com- 
munism has  very  little  to  offer  whereas  free 
enterprise  sets  the  best  example  for  those 
who  have  the  will  and  determination  to 
work. 

In  Korea  we  observe  a  nation  suffering  long 
years  of  war.  Now  under  able  leadership  Korea 
is  not  only  doing  much  for  herself  but  also 
sending  their  soldiers  to  tight  along  with  us 
in  Vietnam.  Politically,  economically  and 
militarily  they  are  stepping  forward  because 
their  people  are  willing  to  work,  because  they 
have  self  respect,  because  they  have  a  society 
which  believes  in  law  and  order.  /T 

People  in  Free  China,  in  Korea,  in  Japan 
believe  in  civil  rights  too,  but  more  impor- 
tant, civil  obedience. 

Last  year  the  Asian  banking  corporation 
was  formed  and  most  of  the  free  nations  In 
Asia  became  members  of  this  powerful  eco- 
nomic organization.  These  free  nations  in 
Asia  are  combating  Communism  by  promot- 
ing free  enterprise.  They  are  combating  Com- 
munism by  introducing  and  carrying  out  land 
reforms  iii  different  areas.  The  Communists 
talk  about  Asia  for  the  Asians.  We  might 
adopt  the  same  line.  Encourage  our  friends 
to  do  more  for  themselves. 
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5.  We  often  hear  people  say  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  a  policeman  and  a  relief 
agency  all  around  the  world.  And  I  firmly 
agree.  Maybe  In  Oie  past  we  have  spent  too 
much  time  and  money  trying  to  convert 
enemies  instead  of  keeping  friends.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  help  only  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  themselves,  to  help  those  na- 
tions who  are  on  our  side. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Communists  are 
having  their  trouble  too.  Take  a  look  at  the 
power  struggle,  the  culture  revolution  in  Red 
China.  The  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  Is  going 
through  a  very  difficult  time,  and  we  must 
not  at  this  time  go  to  their  rescue, 
rv 

People  the  world  over  are  beginning  to 
understand  what  Conomtmism  means  and 
what  free  enterprise  has  to  offer.  There  ,are 
positive  actions  we  should  take  in  order 
to  prevent  Communist  power  expansion,  in 
order  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  man- 
kind. 

We  must  not  waste  our  time  and  money 
trying  to  convert  enemy.  We  must  concen- 
trate our  energy  in  keeping  strong  friends. 

1.  I  firmly  believe  that  without  the  gen- 
erous trade  terms  extended  by  our  allies, 
Cuba  would  be  unable  to  export  revolution 
to  Latin  America. 

2  Without  aid  and  trade  from  our  so  called 
allies.  Red  China  cannot  survive  for  long 
under   this   condition. 

3.  I  firmly  believe  effective  economic  boy- 
cott and  denial  will  stop  the  dangerous  power 
from  growing  and  at  the  same  time  will  help 
our  friends  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

4.  There  are  things  our  press  can  do  too. 
I  firmly  urge  our  free  press  and  broadcasting 
industry  to  give  the  same  attention  to  prog- 
ress, to  accomplishment  as  they  do  to  vio- 
lence and  to  riot.  They  must  also  report  what 
our  enemies  have  done  to  our  soldiers  and 
to  the  innocent  civilians.  Give  U.S.  public 
the  whole  truth.  The  good  things  deserve 
the  front  page  too. 

At  this  critical  time  America  stands  di- 
vided. This  country  Is  crying  for  responsible 
leadership  and  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  demand  accurate  and  responsible 
reporting.  The  appetite  of  the  aggressor  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  price  of  Vietnam  war 
is  high!  But  the  price  of  future  wars  will  be 
even  higher  If  Vietnam  is  lost. 

The  battle  is  now  being  engaged  in  a  far 
off  country  of  which  we  know  little.  Many 
Americans  have  died,  many  South  Vietnam- 
ese have  died  and  many  South  Koreans 
have  died.  They  give  their  lives  for  a  more 
secure  future,  i  don't  know  how  others  feel 
but,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
grateful  that  we  still  have  brave  men  willing 
to  defend  freedom  and  justice.  I  am  grateftil 
that  we  still  have  brave  men  who  choose  con- 
viction instead  of  surrender.  I  am  grateftU 
that  we  still  have  brave  men  who  choose 
country,  honor  and  duty  instead  of  defeat. 

War  has  never  been  popular  but  the  path  to 
peace  has  never  been  easy. 

I  hope  free  people  in  America  and  free  peo- 
ple of  the  world  will  never  give  up  their  cour- 
age and  their  hope.  Otherwise,  even  God  can- 
not save  America. 
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GOP   MOCK    CONVENTION    A    HUGE 
SUCCESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  re- 
cently was  my  privilege  to  make  the  key- 
note "speech  at  a  mock  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  staged  by  students  of 
high  schools  in  central  and  eastern  Il- 
linois. 


This  was  a  very  remarkable  conclave. 
I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  another 
one  like  it. 

While  mock  conventions  are  being 
held  at  many  colleges  and  universities 
througliout  ihe  country  during  this 
presidential  year,  and  even  at  some  of 
the  larger  high  schools.  I  am  confident 
that  the  convention  held  May  4  in  the 
National  Guard  Armory  at  Urbana.  Ill , 
was  the  first  of  its  kind. 

It  was  unique  in  that  it  was  an  inter- 
city convention,  involving  more  than 
1.300  students  of  38  high  schools  .spread 
out  over  several  counties  of  our  State. 

Another  unusual  fact  about  this  con- 
vention is  that  the  impetus  for  it  caine 
not  from  one  of  the  bigger  high  schools 
of  our  aiea  but  from  one  of  the  smallest, 
the  Mahomet-Seymour  High  School, 
which  has  all  ol  310  students. 

This  project  could  not  have  been  the 
huge  success  that  it  was  without  tli- 
enthusiastic  backinp.  of  the  Mahom' t- 
Sevmour  High  School  administration 
and  board  of  education  as  well  as  many 
local  business  firms,  notably  Joe  Pu^h, 
publisher  of  the  Mahomet  Sucker  State 
weekly  newspaper. 

I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  great  event  agree  with  ine, 
however,  that  the  major  share  of  the 
credit  goes  to  Mr.  David  Lemons,  chair- 
man of  the  history-  department  at 
Mahomet-Seymour.  It  was  his  idea  and 
it  was  he  who  carried  the  project 
through  to  its  successful  conclusion. 

And,  may  I  say  to  my  friends  on  tlie 
other  .side  of  the  aisle,  while  this  was  a 
Republican  convention,  on  the  model  '•! 
the  real  one  that  will  convene  in  Mianii 
ne.xt  August  down  to  the  last  of  the  1.133 
delegates,  many  Democrats  in  our  area 
gave  their  cooperation  and  even  helpud 
pay  the  bill.  For  the  convention  was  :i- 
nanced  largely  from  the  proceeds  oi  ;■. 
100-cents-a-plate  dinner  last  January  <] 
at  which  the  principal  .speaker  and  .i 
number  of  the  political  leaders  present 
were  prominent  Democrats.  In  other 
words,  the  purposes  of  the  mock  conven- 
tion were  more  educational  than  ua:- 
tisan. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  entitled  'The  Sto:y 
of  the  Convention,"  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Mahomet  Sucker  State,  as  well  as 
newspaper  report.s  on  the  outcome  of  tl:e 
balloting  from  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier  and  the  Champaign  News- 
Gazette: 

[From  the  Mahomet  (III.)  Sucker  State  I 
The  Story  op  the  Conventiox 

On  May  4,  1,333  students  will  converge  '  n 
the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Urbana.  ll'.i- 
nois  to  act  as  delegates  to  a  mock  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party.  The  mock  con- 
vention  is  sponsored  by  the  Mahomet- 
3e\Tnour  High  School  and  is  probably  tiie 
most  ambitious  extra-curricul.'.r  project  th.it 
the  school  has  over  attempted. 

Students  at  the  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  David  Lemons,  chairman  of  the  hif- 
tory  department,  have  contacted  indlviduui^ 
at  35  area  schools  to  participate  in  the  co:.- 
vention.  Schools  as  widely  separated  as  De- 
catur, P.iris.  Georgetown,  and  Danvers  ar- 
Involved  in  the  project,  v,  hlch  will  be  a  sim'.:- 
lation  of  the  actual  Republican  conventic:. 
to  be  held  this  summer. 

The  idea  of  a  mock  convention  is  n'  • 
an  innovation  of  Mahomet-Seymour  Higi: 
School.  Oberlan  College  initiated  the  idea  i:. 
1860,  and  it  was  reported  that  in  1964  over 
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150  colleges  had  picked  up  the  Ot>erlan  idea 
and  were  holding  such  student  conventions. 
Some  large  high  schools  have  also  held  mock 
conventions  as  an  intra-school  project. 

However,  there  is  no  precedent  for  an  Inter- 
school  convention  sponsored  by  a  high  school 
;is  small  as  Mahomet-Seymour. 

The  planning  and  coordination  required  by 
this  extensive  project  began  on  November  2, 
1967  when  27  Mahomet-Seymour  students 
met  to  elect  an  executive  committee.  Those 
elected  were  Frank  Primmer,  Chairman;  Hon- 
iild  Beasley.  Vice  Chairman:  Cathy  Beightler, 
Secretary;  Denne  Kuell,  Treasurer.  Marilyn 
Bldner  and  Debbie  Cutchln  are  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  v.'ith  Doug  Wlegel.  Sue  Davis, 
Mary  Phlpps  and  Vi  Gattis  in  charge  of  cre- 
dentials, rules,  registration  .lud  program  re- 
spectively. The  group  further  decided  that 
evening  to  have  the  mock  convention  sim- 
ulate the  Republican  convention  because 
that  party  was  sure  to  have  a  vigorous 
contest. 

The  initial  action  of  the  executive  Com- 
mittee was  to  contact  Interested  schools 
through  letters  and  news  coverage.  Letters 
were  sent  to  88  schools  in  ten  counties  on 
mock  convention  stationery  especially  de- 
.slgned  and  printed  for  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion. 4,000  pamphlets  entitled  "1968  Republi- 
can National  Mock  Convention"  were  printed 
for  distribution.  In  it  the  "recipe"  for  a  mock 
convention  was  given. 

"Take  650  delegates  and  arrange  in  a  shell, 
putting  the  most  Republican  states  In  front: 
garnish  with  posters,  bunting,  banners  and 
bands;  mix  m  one  keynote  speaker,  and 
sprinkle  with  applause  and  cheers.  Set  aside 
to  cool.  Break  out  one  permanent  chairman 
and  one  recording  secretary  to  read  the  roll; 
open  up  the  convention  and  read  the  roll  of 
the  states;  season  with  nominating  speeches; 
bring  the  delegates  to  a  boil  and  let  them 
parade  Simmer  in  caucus:  baste  with  deals 
for  15  minutes  in  steaming  oven.  Tlien.  blend 
all  Ingredients  together,  fold  in  major  politi- 
cal issues,  dice  opponents  and  mild  delegates' 
minds.  Prepare  for  first  balloting,  dissolve 
differences,  knead  delegates,  brush  with  final 
promises,  and  mold  a  political  deal.  Add  final 
roll  call;  let  set;  serve  on  November  5." 

The  response  from  the  first  mailing  was  so 
good  that  it  became  apparent  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  a  half-size  convention 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  the  project.  They  also  decided  that 
instead  of  667  delegates,  a  full  complement 
of  1,333,  dupUcatlng  the  exact  number  of 
delegates  that  will  be  in  the  actual  Republi- 
can convention,  would  be  desirable. 

Because  of  the  increased  size  of  the  con- 
vention, the  high  school  gymnasium  was  no 
longer  a  suitable  place  to  hold  the  ntunber  of 
students  who  would  be  attending.  To  pro- 
vide an  adequate  convention  liall,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  contracted  with  the  Illinois 
National  Guard  Armory  for  the  use  of  the 
armory  in  Urbana.  Also  they  called  on  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  supply  the  seating 
..nd  public  address  system  that  the  new  hall 
would  require. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  convention  pro-> 
gram,  expenses  also  expanded.  To  raise, 
money,  a  lOO-cents-a-plate  dinner  was  held 
on  January  6  in  the  Mahomet-Seymour  High 
School  gym.  In  spite  of  an  unexpected  snow 
.=torm.  400  neople  came  to  hear  State  Senator 
Paul  Simon  speak.  The  educational  purpose 
of  the  mock,  convention  rather  than  any 
Ijartlsan  purpose  wiis  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  Simon  is  a  Democrat  from  Troy.  Illinois 
■^■.•ho  is  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor 
;n  Illinois.  Other  political  leaders  present 
•.vere  Paul  Stone,  a  Democrat  from  the  4th 
rlistrlct.  and  Representative  Charles  Cla- 
>augh.  ranking  Republican  in  the  state  leg- 
.slature. 

The  $500  raised  at  the  dinner  along  with 

The   50-cent   fee   that   each   delegate   to   the 

mock  convention  is  charged  covers  the  $1,300 

total  budget  for  the  project. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
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various  schools  participating  In  the  conven- 
tion, three  regionaJ  meetings  have  been  held. 
The  first  meeting  was  at  Decatur  on  Febru- 
ary 3;  the  second  meeting  was  at  Mahomet- 
Seymour  on  February  10;  and  the  final  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Georgetown  on  February  17. 
At  these  meetings.  Lemons,  who  initiated  this 
project  and  a  similar  one  at  IllinolB  State 
University  in  1964,  and  Executive  Committee 
Members  explained  the  history,  purpose,  and 
plans  of  the  mock  convention. 

At  the  regional  meetings  several  informa- 
tion brochures  were  distributed.  The  most 
useful  information  to  the  delegations  was 
the  "Mock  Conventional  Manual"  in  which 
typical  questions  are  answered,  .such  as 
"What  is  a  mock  convention'?"  The  manual 
explains  that  "a  mock  convention  is  a  meet- 
ing of  students  assembled  to  act  out  or  play 
the  role  of  delegates  lo  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  Acting  as  "politicians",  stu- 
dents will  parallel  as  closely  as  practicable 
the  role  of  delegates  to  the  convention.  Also 
a  temporary  order  of  business  is  given  lor 
the  day  of  the  convention  along  with  a  list 
of  the  stales  and  the  convention  votes  con- 
trolled by  each.  In  addition,  a  summary  of 
each  state  delegation's  prominent  Republi- 
can leaders  Is  listed.  Other  information  dis- 
tributed at  the  meetings  Include  brochures 
of  the  duties  of  state  delegation  chairmen 
and  the  duties  of  candidate  managers. 

To  guarantee  the  nomination  ol  real  candi- 
dates, students  applied  to  be  campaign  man- 
agers. The  four  managers  finally  selected 
were  Ronald  Beasley  of  Mahomet-Seymour 
for  Rockefeller,  Dave  Ghere  of  Areola  for 
Reagan,  John  Roberts  of  Cerro  Gordo  for 
Nixon,  and  Scott  Woodard  of  St.  Joseph- 
Ogden  for  Percy.  The  manager  whose  candi- 
date is  nominated  will  name  a  cabinet  com- 
posed of  students  from  state  delegations  that 
cooperated  in  supporting  the  winner.  Prom- 
ising positions  In  the  cabinet  in  exchange  for 
a  delegation's  votes  is  the  device  that  mana- 
gers will  often  use  to  imitfite  the  offering  of 
political  favors  done  at  actual  conventions. 
Communications  with  schools  became  an 
important  aspect  of  making  the  mock  con- 
vention successful.  Thus,  a  mock  convention 
newspaper  was  published,  called  the  Gavel 
Knocker.  Four  issues  of  this  publication 
have  been  distributed  so  far.  Besides  general 
convention  news  items,  the  newspaper  gives 
hints  on  how  to  prepare  for  convention  day, 
such  as  an  article  by  Sandy  Davis  on  "How 
to   Stage   a   Demonstration". 

To  make  the  mock  convention  as  realistic 
as  possible,  the  Executive  Committee  secured 
a  keynote  speaker  of  significant  political 
.stature.  Congressman  William  L.  Springer 
from  Illinois'  22nd  Congressional  District 
agreed  to  keynote  the  convention.  Springer 
who  was  first  elected  in  1950,  is  the  ranking 
Republican  in  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed  the 
following  students  as  convention-day  offi- 
cials: Denne  Knell,  Permanent  Chairman; 
Frank  Primmer,  Temporary  Chairman;  Deb- 
bie Cutchln,  Permanent  Secretary;  Suzanne 
-  Schneider,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Bill 
"■  Jarboe,  Sergeant-At-Arms. 

As  a  preliminary  gathering  before  conven- 
tion day,  a  ix)litical  rally  was  arranged  for 
the  evening  of  AprU  6  in  the  Illlnl  Union  at 
the  University  of  IlUnois.  The  rally  gave  the 
campaign  managers  a  chance  to  contact  dele- 
gations and  gather  support  for  their  candi- 
dates. With  either  new  commitments  or  re- 
affirmed loyalties,  the  250  delegates  who  at- 
tended win  now  urge  other  delegates  to  their 
persuasion. 

With  convention  day  fast  approaching,  all 
is  in  near  readiness  for  the  excitement  and 
enthi;siasm  that  will  be  generated  in  the 
armory  on  May  4.  The  care  and  thorough- 
ness that  Mahomet-Seymour  students  have 
shown  In  preparing  for  this  convention 
will  certainly  result  in  all  the  participants 
understanding  better  what  goes  into  the 
making  of  an  American  president. 
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[Prom  the  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier. 

Mays,  19681 
High  School  Mock  Convention  :  Kids  Wheix 
AND    Deal    Rockefeller    Into    Top    GOP 
Spot  at  Conclave 

(By  Mary  MlgUone) 
The   Rockefeller   machine   gave   the    New 
York  governor  victory  on  the  second  ballot 
Saturday  at  the  Mock  Republican  convention 
In  Urbana. 

After  the  last  caucus,  canvass,  deal  and 
promise  had  been  made.  Sen.  Charles  Percy 
was  named  as  the  Republican  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Letters  were  to  be  lired  off  to  Washington 
Saturday  night  to  Inform  the  winners  of 
their  victories  in  possibly  the  only  inter- 
high  school  mock  convention  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States. 

Cong.  William  Springer  of  Champaign,  the 
keynote  speaker,  seemed  a  bit  amazed  at  the 
turnout  of  1,300  area  high  school  pupils,  all 
decked  out  in  appropriate  costumes  as  offi- 
cial delegates — Hawaiian  shirts,  cowboy  hats 
and  guns  and  one  bird-fruit-flower  hat  with 
trailing  sash. 

the  old  football  yell 
There  were  balloons,  signs  ranging  in 
length  from  six  inches  to  18  leet,  pom  poms, 
cow  bells,  horns,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
confetti  and  shrieks  finely  honed  at  count- 
less football  and   basketball  (.'ames. 

Looking  out  at  the  throng  m  the  National 
Guard  Armory,  Springer  said  one  of  Mayor 
John  Lindsay's  aides  in  New  York  City  had 
asked  him  If  he  had  "heard"  about  the  con- 
vention. 

Alter  the  Congressman  noted  he  was  the 
main  speaker,  the  aide  told  him  a  local  youth 
had  appeared  in  Mayor  Lindsay's  office  ask- 
ing for  campaign  literature  and  had  an- 
nounced he  intended  to  nominate  the  mayor 
for  president.  He  got  the  literature. 

The  Congressman  was  asked  If  the  subse- 
quent vote  would  best  represent  labor,  big 
business,  the  farm  bloc  or  the  pupils  mothers 
and  fathers. 

"Tills  is  the  f.rst  high  ^xnool  convention 

I've  been  to  and  I  can't  say,"  he  chuckled. 

He  did  predict  some  90  per  cent  of  the 

participants  would  go  <.n  to  boccnie  Iwna  fide 

Republican  voters  In  the  future. 

NORTH    CEIES    "BICOTKT" 

The  delegates  had  done  their  homework. 
They  wrote  Republican  leaders  in  all  states 
to  ask  how  state  delegations  might  vote  on 
the  first  ballot  and  they  polished  their  cam- 
paign oratory. 

Nominating  speeches  were  sprinkled  with 
time-honored  rhetoric  .  .  .  "The  geereat  State 
of  Geeorgla  is  privileged  to  nominate  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  .  . ." 

The  Mississippi  delegation  from  Mahomet- 
Seymour  High  School  had  a  Confederate 
fi^g  attached  to  a  pole  and  was  accused  of 
bigotry  by  enflamed  delegates  from  Michi- 
gan, Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin. 

Chairman  Frank  Primmer  put  it  to  a  roll 
call  and  It  was  19  for  "yes  they  have  to  get 
rid  of  the  flag"  and  "30  for  no  rhey  can 
keep  it"  The  Rhode  Island  delegation  tersely 
switched  its  vote  after  they  got  mixed  up 
and  voted  "no  they  can  keep  the  flag,"  to  the 
delight  of  the  Misslsslpplans. 

"We're  not  bigots,  this  Is  just  state  spirit." 
sniffed  a  member  of  the  Magnolia  State  dele- 
gation. 

PROMISE   THEM    ANTTHING 

In  the  catacombs  of  the  armory  were  cam- 
paign headquarters  for  Sen.  Percy,  Gov. 
Rockefeller,  Richard  Nixon  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

The  rooms  were  empty  as  the  convention 
wore  on  and  the  loyalists  rushed  around  mak- 
ing deals,  promising  cabinet  posts  or  the  vice 
presidency  to  all  comers. 

Doug  Whitley  of  Atwood-Hammond  High 
School'  (Florida),   a   Rockefeller   lieutenant. 
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said  his  group  came  to  the  convention  with 
a  solid  bloc  of  500  votes,  and  then  lost  some 
temporarily. 

Why  did  they  break  away? 

•They  wanted  Mayor  Lindsay  for  president 
and  would  not  compromise  their  man  for  the 
vice  presidency."  he  explained 

Who  was  being  pushed  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency by  the  New  York  crew? 

■We've  promised  everyone."  said  Ron  Beas- 
ley  of  Mahomet-Seymour  High  School,  cam- 
paign manager  for  Rockefeller. 

Other  key  men  in  Rocky's  camp  were  Neil 
Cox  and  Beryl  Harshbarger  of  Atwood-Ham- 
mond  High  School  and  Prank  Primmer  of 
Mahomet-Seymour   High  School. 

TO    THE    VICTOR 

They  attributed  the  Rockefeller  win  to 
■•cloakroom  maneuvers'— countless  phone 
calls,  personal  visits  to  area  high  schools  and 
promises  uf  cabinet  posts. 

Beaslev  announced  the  Rockefeller  cabi- 
net after  the  end  of  the  balloting.  The  sUte 
of  each  member  gives  some  clue  to  "which 
delegation  Joined  the  right  winner  at  the 
right  time." 

Charles  Britchford  of  Michigan,  secretary 
of  stale  (Michigan  held  out  its  48  votes  for 
Rocky  until  the  end  of  the  crucial  second 
ballot)' 

Bill  GniaUan  of  Wlsconst:..  .-.ecretary  of  de- 
fense; Doug  Whitley,  attorney  general  and 
Beryl  Harshbarger,  secreuiry  of  commerce, 
bolii  of  Florida,  i  Wisconsin  and  Florida  gave 
all  •.otes  to  Rocky  on  the  second  ballot.)  Bill 
StanUerfer  of  Maine,  secretary  oi  the  Treas- 
ury: Dave  Henry  of  Pennsylvania  postmas- 
ter general  (Pennsylvania  gave  61  votes  to 
Rockv  I . 

Chuck  Hutchcraft.  secretary  of  agriculture 
from  North  Dakota:  Brooks  Gardner  of  New 
York,  health,  education  and  welfare:  Anita 
Primmer  of  Louisiana,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, and  Don  Hollinger  of  Ohio,  secretary 
if  labor. 

.\    BACHELOR'S    JOB 

The  man  responsible  for  the  convention  is 
D.ivld  Lemons,  a  teacher  at  Mahomet-Sey- 
mour High  .School 

He  said  he  has  been  planning  imtU  10  p.m. 
every  evening  for  the  past  six  weeks.  He  start- 
ed the  proje<:t  In  November. 

■'It  takes  a  bachelor  or  a  bigger  school  to 
plan  something  like  this."  he  sighed. 

Lemons  said  he  would  like  to  try  again  In 
four  years  "from  a  bigger  school" 

He  was  chairman  of  a  mock  convention 
four  years  a^o  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, and  hoped  to  participate  in  another. 
When  he  became  a  high  school  teacher  in- 
stead of  a  college  instructor,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son to  abandon  the  idea.    . 

I  From  the  Champaign  News-Gazette. 

May  5.  1968 1 

STUDENTS  Nominate  Rocky,  Percy 

I  By  Bob  Miller ) 

New  York  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  by  over  1.300  teen-agers  who  con- 
vened Saturday  at  the  Urbana  Armory  for  a 
mock  GOP  Convention. 

Rockefeller's  running  mate,  according  to 
the  teen-agers,  will  be  Illinois'  Sen.  Charles 
H    Percy. 

Rockefeller  was  nominated  on  the  second 
ballot  after  overcoming  an  early  lead  built 
MP  on  the  first  ballot  by  backers  of  Richard 
M.  Nixon. 

Percy's  nomination  came  on  the  first  ballot 
as  the  high  school  students  hurried  to  get 
under  a  5  p  m.  deadline. 

The  mock  convention  was  sponsored  by 
Mahomet-Seymour  High  School  and.  more 
specifically,  a  young  political  science  instruc- 
tor there,  who  wanted  to  demonstrate  the 
realties  of  politics  for  his  students. 

The  instructor,  David  Lemons,  along  with 
other  adults  at  the  mock  convention,  were 
obviously  pleased  at  the  success  of  the  efforts 
to  stage  the  event. 
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At  one  time,  Lemons  had  considered  hold- 
ing the  convention  on  a  much  reduced  scale 
at  the  Mahomet-Seymour  High  School.  He 
said  he  upped  the  plans  when  It  became  evi- 
dent that  so  many  other  schools  wanted  to 
participate. 

Congressman  William  L.  Springer  of  Cham- 
paign, keynote  speaker  for  the  convention, 
said  that  when  he  accepted  the  Invitation 
to  speak,  he  believed  that  if  200  students  were 
present,  the  convention  would  be  a  success. 

Instead  of  the  200.  over  1.300  roared  ap- 
proval as  Springer  was'  led  down  the  center 
aisle  toward  an  impressive  speaker's  plat- 
form for  the  keynote  address 

The  convention  was  but  slightly  stage- 
managed  by  officials  from  the  38  high  schools 
who  participated 

At  one  point,  the  cnnventlon  stopped  be- 
ing an  exercise  and  heart-felt  convictions 
were  exhibited 

The  delegation  from  Rhode  Island  upset 
ihe  convention  and  touched  off  a  bitter  floor 
fight  when  the  chairmen  of  the  delegation. 
Kurt  Dammers  and  Albert  Ascoll.  protested 
the  Confederate  flag  that  was  displayed  by 
the  Mississippi  delegate,  represented  by  a 
group  from  Mahomet-Seymour, 

The  Rhode  Islanders,  with  help  from  other 
delegations,  forced  the  Issue  to  a  vote.  The 
Mississippi  delegation  threatened  to  walk  out 
of  the  convention  unless  the  flag  was  allowed 
to  remain. 

Tlie  Mlsslssipplans  argued  that  the  Con- 
federate flag  IS  also  the  state  flag  and  was 
therefore  in  its  rightful  place. 

When  the  voting  got  under  way.  it  was 
evident  that  some  confusion  prevailed  as  to 
the  wording  of  the  motion  on  whether  to  re- 
move the  flag.  A  "yes"  vote  meant  that  the 
flag  had  to  go.  A  "no"  vote  meant  that  the 
ilagcojld  stay. 

When  it  came  time  for  Rhode  Island's  vote. 
Chairman  Albert  Ascoll  marched  to  the 
microphone,  and  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  fight  agalr.st  the  flag,  roared  'no," 

When  his  fellow  delegates  reacted,  he  real- 
ized what  he  had  done.  He  sank  to  his  seat 
and  burled  his  head  In  his  hands. 

For  a  few  minutes,  he  looked  like  a  ball- 
player who  had  just  scored  the  winning 
goal — for  the  other  team. 

Kurt  Dammers.  the  other  chairman  for 
the  Rhode  Islanders,  hurried  to  the  micro- 
phone and  asked  the  chair  if  the  vote  could 
be  changed. 

He  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  Denne  Knell. 
Mahomet-Seymour,  permanent  chairman  of 
the  convention. 

After  the  voting,  which  resulted  in  a  30  to 
19  decision  to  allow  the  flag  to  stay  on  the 
floor.  Rhode  Island  was  permitted  to  change 
its  vote. 

The  depth  of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  was  evident  in  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  delegation  chairmen  as  they  cast 
their  votes. 

The  Michigan  delegation  roared  approval 
as  their  chairman  shouted  that  Michigan  was 
against  the  flag  because  the  delegation  stood 
"in  opposition  to  bigotry." 

This  was  countered  by  another  state  chair- 
man who  roared,  "It's  one  of  their  freedoms." 

The  convention  was  in  time  trouble 
through  most  of  the  afternoon.  The  officials 
quickly  called  for  the  dispensing  of  seconding 
speeches  for  favorite-son  candidates  and  at- 
tempted to  speed  up  the  roll  call  balloting 
whenever  possible. 

The  opening  roll  call  was  for  nominations 
and  much  of  the  oratory  and  the  demonstra- 
tions were  almost  carbon  copies  of  that  wit- 
nessed on  television  In  1964. 

FYom  the  start.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
winner  would  either  be  Rockefeller  or  Nixon. 
Many  of  the  first  ballot  delegates  were  com- 
mitted to  favorite  sons. 

When  Chairman  Denne  opened  the  roll 
call.  Alabama  deferred  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
who  nominated  New  York  Mayor  John 
Lindsay.  Lindsay  was  seconded  by  Wisconsin 
Then  came  the  demonstration.  Prom  the  size 
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of  the  demonstration,  it  appeared  that  Lind- 
say had  considerable  support,  and  later  there 
were  rumors  that  Lindsay  backers  had  sewed 
up  500  of  the  667  votes  necessary  :or 
nomination. 

He  got  22  on  the  first  ballot. 

As  the  demonstration  continued  through 
the  afternoon  for  the  candidates,  there  waj  a 
definite  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  spec- 
tators that  a  number  of  the  delegates  were 
demonstrating    for    each    candidate. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  ballot,  the  leaders 
were  Nixon  with  477.  Rockefeller  with  354 
and  Gov  Ronald  Reaean  with  230 

On  the  second  ballot,  defections  from  the 
Nixon  camp  began  with  the  changeover  bv 
a  number  of  sUtes.  On  the  second  bailor 
Illinois,  which  had  cast  Its  58  votes  In  tne 
first  time  around  ior  Sen.  Percy,  gave  4.' 
votes  to  Rockefeller 

As  the  roll  call  continued  through  -.We 
second  ballot,  an  announcement  was  made 
from  the  podium  by  Chairman  Denne. 

He  announced  that  Rockefeller  had  66n 
votes.  Illinois  immediately  asked  for  recog- 
nition and  switched  its  remaining  votes  to 
the  Rockefeller  camp. 

As  IS  customary,  Ltate  banners  began  wav- 
ing over  the  nearly  exact  replica  of  a  real 
convention  floor,  all  seeking  to  change  their 
votes  and  get  on  the  bandwagon. 

The  New  York  chairman  moved  that  tie 
nomination  be  declared  unanimous  and  t:,f 
l-ssue  was  brought  to  a  voice  vote. 

Rockefeller  supporters  roared  their  .ip- 
proval  and  Nixon  backers  were  equally  lonu 
m  their  disapproval,  but  Chairman  Dennt 
with  an  ear  and  gavel  seemingly  equal  to  that 
of  the  late  Sam  Rayburn.  eaveled  down  t!ie 
dissent  and  announced  that  the  convent:rin 
unanimously  backed  Rockefeller  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate 
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THE    GREAT    SOCIETY'S    POVERTY' 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  14.1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  thi.s 
month  a  book  is  being  published  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  -.videspread  interest 
to  most  Americans,  It  deals  primari!-.- 
with  the  Great  Socity's  poverty  pro- 
gram, to  which  we  iiave  committed  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  book,  is  entitled  "Po'.  - 
erty  Is  Where  the  Money  Is"  was  written 
by  Shirley  Scheibla.  associate  editor  o: 
Borron's.  and  is  being  published  by  Dow 
Jones  and  Co,,  Inc,  The  book  itself  i- 
being  published  under  copyright  by  Ar- 
lington House  publishers  of  New  Ro- 
chelle.  N.Y, 

Nations  Business  condensed  one  chap- 
ter of  the  book  for  readers  of  its  May 
issue,  and  I  find  the  contents  most  in- 
teresting. Because  I  believe  other  Ameri- 
cans will  also  find  it  interesting.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  it  might  be  brought 
more  fully  to  public  attention. 

There  being  iio  ob.iection.  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Society's  Poverty  Program 

The  known  extent  to  ■which  the  Office  o: 
Economic  Opportunity  gave  money  to  ques- 
tionable persons,  organizations  and  activities 
in  ttie  name  of  community  action  Is  enough 
to  stkgger  the  Imagination, 

The  full  extent  will  probably  never  '•■•(■ 
knowh  because  OEO  lavishly  parceled  cat 
money  to  literally  thousands  of  local  agencies. 


It  failed  to  adequately  study  the  petition- 
ing organizations,  their  employees,  or  what 
they  planned  to  do.  Moreover,  to  keep  track 
uf  the  funds  granted  often  proved  Impossible. 
With  dozens  of  OEO-funded  agencies  some- 
times functioning  in  a  single  city  under  one 
umbrella  agency,  close  administration  went 
bv  the  wayside. 

When  the  inevitable  scandals  resulted,  the 
course  OEO  pursued  depended  upon  which 
side  brought  the  most  pressure  In  some  cases 
It  continued  to  fund  agencies  found  to  be 
misappropriating  federal  money  and  or  dom- 
inated by  leftists.  In  other  cases  It  even 
gave  new  grants  to  groups  caught  in  the 
middle  of  Justice  Department  investigations 
of  them  for  possible  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

After  some  members  of  Congress  began  to 
I  lime  about  communists  and  criminals  being 
un  Community  Action  Program  iCAPi  pay- 
rolls. OEO  Issued  a  directive  saying  that  sub- 
xerslves  and  persons  convicted  for  crimes  of 
moral  turpitude  should  not  be  hired.  It 
didn't  say  anything  about  getting  rid  of  those 
•ilready  on  the  payroll;  it  just  said  not  to 
hire  any  more  of  them. 

James  Kelleher.  who  served  as  OEO  Depu- 
tv  Director  for  Public  Affairs,  told  me  that 
OEO  turned  down  the  idea  of  having  the 
FBI  do  a  security  check  on  CAP  directors  and 
immediate  subordinates. 

When  OEO  concluded  that  there  was  no 
Negro  leadership  in  the  deep  South  except  the 
militants.  OEO  told  the  CAP  people  not  to 
1)6  militant  on  government  time  or  use  gov- 
ernment facilities,  according  to  Mr.  Kelleher. 
The  situation  prompted  these  remarks 
irom  Sen,  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W,  Va,l  : 

"The  purpose  of  the  CAP'S  is  being  sub- 
verted by  extremists  and  activists,  and  fed- 
eral funds  are  being  used  to  support  ac- 
tivities not  in  the  least  related  to  construc- 
tive anti-poverty  efforts,  .  ,  .  Picketing,  dem- 
onstrations, rent  strikes  and  sltins  are  not 
activities  which  will  provide  poor  people  with 
the  education,  training  or  Jobs  they  need.  It 
may  be  iun  tor  activists  to  engage  in  this  type 
of  program,  but  it  seems  to  me  of  little  bene- 
fit to  the  poor.  Such  activities  are  designed 
to  fight  city  hall  and  not  to  fight  poverty. 
Groups  indulging  in  this  type  of  action  cer- 
•.amly  should  not  be  receiving  federal  money," 
Since  no  one  person  could  study  In  depth 
all  that  occurred  under  the  CAP'S.  It  is  pos- 
:--ible  to  take  only  a  cursory  glance  at  cases 
brought  to  light  across  the  country, 
propagandists  on  payroll 
Anne  Braden  was  one  of  the  Incorporators 
of  the  West  End  Community  Council.  Inc., 
a  CAP  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  which  received  a 
S28.000  anti-poverty  grant. 

Mrs,  Braden  was  Identified  under  oath 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  She 
and  her  husband.  Carl,  were  listed  on  a  "Call 
for  Strike"  flyer  as  sponsors  of  a  national 
-tudent  strike"  which  the  Communist  news- 
paper. The  Worker,  said  "will  include  de- 
mands to  bring  the  GI's  home,  to  end  the 
draft  and  to  abolish  complicity  by  univer- 
,^itles  and  colleges  with  the  war  effort." 

During  hearings  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  In  March,  1967,  Committee 
Counsel  Jack  N,  Rogers  testified  that  Mrs. 
Braden  "is  currently,  along  ■with  her  hus- 
band, Carl  Braden.  managing  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  a  cited  com- 
munist front.  She  and  her  husband  both 
rooperate  in  the  publishing  of  the  Southern 
Patriot  .  .  .  which  has  been  cited  by  the 
United  States  Congress  as  a  subversive  ne^ws- 
;)ap6r." 

Mr.  Rogers  also  testified  that  Virginia  Y. 

Collins,  a  community  worker  in  the  Loulsl- 

na  War  on  Poverty,   was  a   member  of  the 

Board    of    SCEF    and    a    special    assistant   to 

■i.tmes  Dombrowskl  director  of  the  SCEF, 

Her  paid  anti-poverty  Job  was  with  the 
Social    Welfare    Planning    Council    of    New 
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Orleans  which  received  federal  anti-poverty 
funds. 

In  the  fall  of  1966.  James  J.  Flynn,  mayor 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N,J.,  charged  anti-poverty 
workers  with  contributing  to  riots  there.  He 
speciflcally  accused  the  local  anti-poverty 
boss.  Milton  Zatinsky.  with  trying  to  "foment 
and  Incite  unrest,  agitation  and  disorder." 
Raphael  O.  Lewis  was  e.xecutive  director 
of  Community  Action  for  Youth,  Inc.  a  CAP 
In  Cleveland,  another  riot-torn  area.  This 
Is  what  he  said  in  a  paper  for  presentation 
to  the  Conference  on  Training  for  Commu- 
ity  Action  In  Urban  Ghettos,  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  Washington.  DC  .  In  the  spring 
of  1966: 

"The  notion  Is  that  social  change  frequent- 
ly requires  prior  rehearsal  of  actions  which 
villi  not  Itself  provide  solution  to  problems. 
It  Is  necessary  lor  these  rehearsals  to  proceed, 
no  matter  how  painful  or  bloody  the  re- 
sults may  be,  in  order  to  set  the  sUige  for 
the  next  sequence  of  circumstances  which 
can  provide  solutions  to  the  problems  at 
hand," 

Though  Saul  Allnsky.  a  self-styled  profes- 
sional radical  and  organizer  of  the  poor, 
called  the  war  on  poverty  a  "prize  piece  of 
political  pornography,"  he  too  was  on  a 
CAP  payroll.  Here  Is  what  Counterattack  said 
about  him : 

"The  Community  Action  Training  Center 
opened  by  Syracuse  University  appeared 
largelv  patterned  upon  Allnsky  Ideas. 
The  university  placed  Allnsky  under  con- 
tract to  organize  the  poor  at  federal  expense 
so  that  they  could  force  greater  concessions 
from  the  community. 

"For  this  Allnsky  was  paid  SIO.OOO  a  year, 
also  from  federal  funds  furnished  the  cen- 
ter. To  earn  this.  Allnsky  made  48  appear- 
ances at  the  center  during  1956  'to  rub  the 
sores    of    discontent'    In    Syracuse.    .    .    . 

"They  [the  students]  were  trained  In  the 
art  of  sit-ins.  demonstrations  and  marches 
against  the  community  from  which  they  ex- 
pected to  exact  tribute  on  behalf  of  Its  In- 
dolents  and  laggards." 

It  Is  not  known  whether  demonstrators  at 
Syracuse  City  Hall  were  trained  by  Mr.  .^Hu- 
sky. In  any  event,  when  they  were  arrested, 
CAP  funds  were  used  to  pay  their  ball. 

In  March.  1967,  Wendy  Goepel.  an  em- 
ployee of  OEO  In  Washington,  was  in  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  helping  to  prepare  an  applica- 
tion for  the  county  to  be  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  have  a  rural  anti-poverty  medical 
program. 

The  following  Is  from  a  report  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislative  Commission  to  Preserve 
the  Peace,  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  state 
legislature,  dated  Mar.  21.  1967,  and  titled 
'  OEO  Personnel  and  Operation  in  Lowndes 
Countv": 

"The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  announced  it  Is  assigning  to  Lowndes 
County,  Ala,.  Miss  Wendv  Goepel.  Her  duties. 
as  announced,  will  be  to  coordinate  a  pilot 
medicaid'  program,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  pattern  for  similar  programs  throughout 
the  United  States  between  now  and  1975.  .  .  . 
"Wendy  Goepel.  a  27-year-old  Stanford 
University  graduate,  has  esUibllshed  a  back- 
ground of  10  years  of  pro-communist  activity, 
which  includes: 

"1.  Attended  Communist  World  Youth  Fes- 
tival at  Helsinki.  Finland. 

"2,  Member  of  DuBols  Club  ,  .  ,  identi- 
fied by  FBI  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover  as  a 
youth  project  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA. 
"3,  Miss  Goepel  served  as  a  lieutenant  and 
strike  organizer  for  Cesar  Chavez.  National 
Farm  Workers  Association.  Chavez  was 
trained  as  revolutionary  by  Saul  Allnsky.  who 
bills  himself  as  a  professional  radical'  dedi- 
cated to  radical  change  In  our  society, 

AIDING    strikers 

"The  background  of  NFWA  is  radical  in 
the  extreme.  It  •was  organized  to  stage  the 
so-called  grape  workers  strike  in  Delano. 
Calif.,  in  1965  and  wa»  aided  In  that  effort  by 
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a  host  of  known  communists,  including  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker,  Berkeley  riot  leader  and 
daughter  of  Communist  Party  theoretician, 
Herbert  Aptheker  (Miss  Aptheker  has  pub- 
licly announced  she  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party):  Robert  Treuhaft.  West  Coast 
communist  attorney  and  his  wife,  communist 
writer  Jessica  Mitford  Treuhalt  (now  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  Ram-parts  magazine  i :  Hol- 
land Roberts,  communist  educator  who  Is 
currently  organizing  tours  of  the  USSR; 
Mickey  Lima.  Communist  Party  chairman  of 
Northern  California,  and  a  score  of  other 
procommunist  professors,  ministers,  lawyers 
and  newspaper  editors  ( Including  Sam  Kush- 
ner.  of  the  West  Coast  Communist  Party  or- 
gan Pcoplc'.s  World  ] . 

'The  NFWA  h£is  spread  through  Texas, 
Wisconsin  and  other  Eastern  farm  states, 
and  Is  currently  operating  in  P'lorlda.  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Black  Belt  of  .Mabama.  In- 
cluding Lowndes  County 

"The  addition  of  Miss  Goepel.  with  her 
background  In  the  NFWA.  would  lend  em- 
phasis to  the  current  'colonizing'  of  radical 
groups  of  the  Black  Belt,  while  in  the  pay  of 
OEO 

■'We  here  raise  the  question  not  only  of 
why  Miss  Goepel  and  others  of  her  persua- 
sion should  be  sent  to  Lowndes  County,  Ala,, 
but  why  any  person  with  the  clear  commu- 
nist record  of  Miss  Goepel  should  be  In  the 
pav  of  the  United  States  government?" 

OEO  also  gave  money  to  the  striking  grape 
workers  mentioned  m  tho  ;boie-quoied 
report. 

The  Washington  .';tar  .said  the  following 
after  OEO  announced  a  $267,887  grant: 

"The  timing  appears  to  have  been  an  In- 
credible blunder  by  the  OEO.  It  embarrassed 
the  strikers,  outraged  the  landowners  and 
ignited  an  ever-widening  circle  of  opposition 
from  within  the  city  and  state.  .  .  .  Although 
the  money  was  approved  as  a  community 
action  program  It  came  under  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  relating  to 
migrant  workers.  It  did  not  require  the  ap- 
proval of  any  local  or  state  agency,  ...  At  the 
center  of  all  the  turmoil  stands  one  man. 
Cesar  Chavez,  the  director  and  founder  of  the 
National  Farm  Workers  Association  and  the 
person  who  will  head  the  poverty  program 
for  the  migrant  ■workers," 

The  Chavez  organization  also  was  con- 
nected With  a  grant  OEO  was  going  to  make 
until  CaUfornla  Gov,  Ronald  Reagan  vetoed 
It.  OEO  attempted  to  renew  a  8109.520  grant 
sought  by  the  California  Self-Help  Corpora- 
tion of  Del  Ray. 

Governor  Reag;an  thus  announced  his  veto: 
"There  Is  no  re.ison  why  the  taxpayers 
should  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  program  In 
which  people  are  trained  In  methods  of  strik- 
ing and  demonstrating.  ,  ,  .  Tlie  center  has 
loaned  its  personnel  to  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organization  Committee  and  Its 
predecessor,  the  National  Farm  Workers  As- 
Boclatlon  In  Delano,  for  extensive  periods  to 
help   m   unionizing   farm   workers." 

A  study  made  for  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
showed  that  over  a  period  of  tv.o  years,  com- 
munJty  action  groups  financed  by  OEO  or- 
ganized a  series  of  disruptive  protests  and 
demonstrations  against  public  housing  au- 
thorities around   the.  country. 

Said  the  report.  "Local  authorities  in  ap- 
proximately 20  cities  found  themselves  the 
targets  of  civil  rights  or  tenant  organizations 
charging  the  public  landlords  with  failure 
to  do  their  Job  and  going  so  far,  on  some  oc- 
casions, as  to  compare  them  with  the  slum- 
lords they  were  presumed  to  displace," 

In  Cleveland,  a  group  receiving  OEO  money 
piled  rats  and  trash  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall 
to  dramatize  the  conditions  under  which 
Blum  dwellers  live. 

These  developments  failed  to  shake  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  however.  He 
told  a  New  Orleans  audience  that  If  he  lived 
in  a  rat-Infested  slum,  "there  is  enough  of  a 
spark  In  me  to  lead  a  pretty  good  revolt." 
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But  the  growing  -ind  seemingly  endlesa 
list  of  examples  of  use  of  community  action 
funds  for  questionable  persons  and  activities 
upset  others  Rep.  Charles  E.  Goodell  iR- 
N.Y  I  expressed  outrage  when  he  discovered 
that  in  Durham.  N.C  .  nine  anti-poverty 
workers  used  anti-poverty  vehicles  to  trans- 
port {jeople  to  Democratic  precinct  meet- 
ings 

Rep  Robert  L.  F.  Slltee  (D-Pla.i  didn't 
like  It  either  when  he  learned  that  five 
CAP  workers  from  Akron  got  $16  per  diem, 
plus  transportation  and  hotel  expenses,  to 
lobby  in  Washington  for  a  Greater  Sum- 
mit County  Community  Action  Council,  a 
CAP   agency. 

The  government  was  lavish  In  spending 
CAP  money  in  other  ways,  too.  especially 
on  salaries  In  New  Haven.  Conn  .  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  CAP  (Community 
Progress.  lAc.  i  received  .825,000  a  year,  com- 
pared with  a  salary  of  $18,000  for  the  mayor 
of   New   Haven 

Most  of  the  top  administrative  personnel 
received  substantial  pay  Increases  when  they 
went  to  work  for  the'  St  Louis  CAP.  the 
Human  Development  Corporation,  according 
to  Rep  Durward  G.  Hall  i  R-Mo  i  He  said 
General  Manager  Samuel  Ber-nsteln  went 
from  iia.oOO  to  $24,000.  Stephanie  B.  Stevens 
from  $9, Hi  to  $16,000.  Curtis  GatUn  from 
$9,900  to  $16,000.  .lacquelyn  A.  Walton  from 
$7,500  to  $12,000.  Harold  Antolne  rrom  $9,000 
to  $12,000  and  Donald  Checket  from  $9,500 
to  $12,000 

Moreover,  many  of  them  had  further 
boosts  aft-er  a  short  time  on  their  new  jobs. 

Social.  Educational  Research  &  Develop- 
ment, Inc..  received  a  $105,247  anti-poverty 
contract  to  train  workers  in  community  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  acquire  work  experience 
and  adult  basic  education  According  to  Rep 
Albert  H.  Quie  i  R-Mlnn.  i ,  It  was  a  one-man 
corijorailon  run  by  John  W.  McCoUum,  a 
$90-.'i-day  OEO  consultant. 

Said  Rep.  Quie.  'SERD  not  only  failed 
miserably  in  its  assigned  task  of  training 
poverty  officials,  but  it  is  reported  that  guest 
speakers,  who  received  their  regular  pay  in 
federal  tax  dollars,  were  paid  honoraritmis  of 
$75  a  day  pUis  expenses." 

In  Boston,  the  executive  director  of  Action 
for  Boston  Community  Development  re- 
ceived S27.500  a  year  while  running  a  pro- 
gram which,  late  In  1965.  was  the  subject 
of  nationwide  publicity  concerning  political 
corruption,  misuse  of  funds  and  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. 

Bv  March,  1966,  OEO,  the  FBI  and  the 
Labor  Department  all  had  launched  inves- 
tigations of  ABCD,  sparked  by  complaints 
from  youths  that  they  received  federal  In- 
come-tax forms  showing  more  Income  then 
they  .\ctually  received  and  by  the  inability 
of  ABCD  to  locate  some  200  persons  listed 
as  employees. 

In  Newark,  N.J..  the  CAP  director  re- 
ceived $24,000  a  year,  only  $1,000  less  than 
the  mayor  of  Newark  and  more  than  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  city  council. 

In  Los  Angeles,  an  official  In  the  city 
school  system  received  $75  a  day  in  CAP 
money  for  28  days  while  he  was  being  paid 
full  time  and  overtime  from  the  Los  Angeles 
CUV  school  funds. 

Federal  auditors  found  that  when  Paul 
Barker  was  the  CAP  director  in  Indianap- 
olis. Ind..  he  violates  federal  regulations 
in  receiving  an  anti-poverty  salary  while 
he  was  on  the  payroll  of  another  govern- 
ment agency. 

According  to  President  Johnson's  1967 
budget.  1,032  CAP  workers  were  to  be  paid 
$10,000  a  year  or  more  from  federal  funds. 
But  New  York  obviously  qualified  fpr  the 
prize  for  having  the  biggest  mess  In  com- 
munity action,  even  though  relatively  little 
Information  was  available,  compared  with 
ail  that  was  eolng  on  in  the  big  city's  80 
agencies  Involved. 
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Up  to  Jan.  15,  1967,  community  action 
in  New  York  City  had  cost  OEO  $125  mil- 
lion. OEO  made  a  grant  of  $2'50,490  to  evalu- 
ate the  anti-poverty  program  In  the  city  and 
see  how  It  could  be  Improved, 

The  evaluation  never  was  made,  and  the 
money  was  returned  intact. 

AUDIT    RFVEALINC 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  audit  of  a  New 
York  CAP  ever  made  public  was  the  one 
by  the  city's  Comptroller,  Mario  Procacclno, 
on  Haryou-ACT — although  half  a  dozen  in- 
vestigations had  been  launched  regarding 
that  one  organization.  It  was  an  amalga- 
mation of  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited and  Associated  Community  Teams. 

Under  the  Haryou-ACT  came  more  than 
100  communHy  groups 

Of  the  $13,393,430  In  anti-poverty  funds 
which  Haryou-ACT  received  between  July 
1.  1964.  and  June  30.  1966.  Comptroller 
Procacclno  found  that  over  half  went  for 
salaries.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  findings  re- 
garding the  spending  of  the  exorbitant  sum 
of    $7  3   million   for  salaries: 

"Certain  persons  were  hired  for  positions 
for  which  they  did  not  possess  the  required 
qualifications.  .  .  .  Some  employees  were  over- 
paid. However,  no  refunds  were  forthcoming 

.  Employees  working  In  one  program  were 
charged  to  another  program.  The  fact  that 
the  programs  may  not  have  been  funded  by 
the  same  government  agency  was  not  con- 
sidered .  .  .  Some  hourly  employees  were  paid 
for  a  full  week  even  though  the  time  records 
Indicated  that  the  Individual  did  not  work 
a  full  week  .  The  time  clock  and  time  cards 
were  not  under  the  visual  control  of  any- 
one." 

In  addition  to  the  millions  lor  salaries,  Mr 
Procacclno  found  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $281,206  for  "consultant  fees."  A  number 
of  the  so-called  "specialists"  hired  as  con- 
sultants, however,  were  merely  "routine  cleri- 
cal employees."  Some  of  them,  he  said,  had 
served  for  long  periods  of  time  at  fees  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  allowed  under  OEO 
regulations. 

Here  are  a  few  other  startling  findings 
made  by  the  Comptroller: 

While  the  balance  in  the  Haryou-ACT 
treasury  was  $38,943  on  June  30.  i966,  ac- 
counts payable  were  at  least  $600,000,  al- 
though the  exact  amount  "could  not  be  de- 
termined." Unpaid  bills  were  not  centrally 
filed. 

Expenditures  of  $569,066  were  impossible  to 
Identify  clearly  with  any  program.  No  ac- 
countability for  petty  cash  advances  was  es- 
tablished. Haryou-ACT  withheld  $199,732  in 
payroll  taxes  from  salaries,  but  instead  of 
giving  the  money  to  the  federal  government 
and  New  York  State,  used  it  to  continue  pro- 
grams. 

'There  was  no  control  over  personal  phone 
calls,  with  the  result  that  phone  bills  came 
to  8101.530.  Payments  to  restaurants  for  $15.- 
617  were  charged  to  meetings  and  confer- 
ences. 

The  $25.000-a-year  Executive  Director  Liv- 
ingston L.  Wlngate  was  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  reconstruct  the  books  during  the 
period  of  the  investigation  and  shortly  there- 
after was  reinstated  without  any  public  an- 
nouncement that  the  accounts  were  In  order. 

According  to  Mr.  Procacclno's  account,  they 
definitely  were  not. 

The  minority  views  In  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  1966  Poverty  Re- 
port contained  some  startling  revelations 
about  Haryou-ACT.  too. 

It  said  the  latter  leased  six  cars  and  two 
station  wagons  from  a  small  travel  agency 
at  $90  a  week,  plus  gas.  for  each  car. 

"The  travel  agency,  however,  reportedly 
rented  the  cars  from  the  Hertz  U-Drive-It 
firm  for  $65  a  week  ...  In  addition  .  .  a 
member  of  the  travel  agency  which  leased  the 
cars  to  Haryou-ACT  was  deported  placed  on 
the  Haryou-ACT  payroll  at  $175  a  week  as 
a  'consultant."  " 
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While  Haryou-ACT  announced  a  grandi- 
ose program  for  vest-pocket  parks  In  Har- 
lem, 'only  three  were  completed,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  much  money  was  spent 
or   why   only   three   parks  were  completed.' 

Some  $40,000  worth  of  toys  from  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  never  were  used  and 
were  stored  In  a  warehouse  for  more  than 
a  year  with  the  agency  paying  high  storage 
fees  for  them. 

LeRol  Jones's  Black  Arts  Theater  obtained 
$115,000  m  Haryou-ACT  funds  before  being 
cut  oflt  by  OEO.  Mr    Jones  once  wrote: 

"The  force  we  want  is  of  20  million  spooks 
INegroee)  storming  American  cities  with 
furious  cries  and  unstoppable  weapons.  We 
want  actual  explosions  and  actual  brutal- 
ity." 

When  50  New  York  policemen  raided  his 
theater,  they  discovered  a  rifle  range,  an  ar- 
senal of  deadly  weapons,  a  pipe  bomb,  sharp- 
ened meathooks.  pistols,  knives,  clubs  and  a 
cache  of  ammunition. 

DEFYING    IN    COURT 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  Reverend 
Willie  M.  Johnson.  The  Bronx  minister  faced 
a  145-count  indictment  which  alleged  he 
had  stolen  $7,760  in  anti- poverty  funds  and 
had  tried  to  steal  $15,199  more  It  said  he 
had  presented  false  bills  and  vouchers  and 
demanded   kickbacks  from  staff  members. 

When  Justice  Joseph  A.  Sarafite  attempted 
to  hear  the  case  on  March  21.  1967.  sup- 
por^rs  of  the  minister  disrupted  the  court- 
rooni  by  shouting  in  his  defense,  and  the 
Judge  postponed  the  hearing.  No  one  was 
arrested   for   that   demonstration. 

A  $15,000-a-year  New  York  CAP  director 
was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  in  an- 
other instance,  however.  Lloyd  A.  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Brownsville-East  New  York 
Community  Progress  Center,  according  to 
The  New  York  Times,  was  "proud  of  his 
arrest  on  June  24  |1966|  for  disorderly  con- 
duct while  trying  to  see  Governor  Rocke- 
feller at  his  office  in  Manhattan.  He  was 
with  a  group  seeking  the  Governor's  help  in 
moving  an  anti-poverty  bill  that  was  stuck 
in  a  state  Senate  committee." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering an  anti-poverty  budget  for  more  than 
$1  million  a  year. 

New  York  anti-poverty  funds  also  financed 
a  Chicago  tnp  by  four  CAP  workers  to  or- 
ganize a  Puerto  Rlcan  protest  march.  They 
were  Ted  Valez  of  the  East  Harlem  Tenant.s' 
Council  and  three  t-taff  assistants. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  use  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  occurred  when  New  York's 
Economic  Opportunity  Committee  put  up 
50  slum-dwellers  at  the  luxurious  Astor  Ho- 
tel. The  Committee  sent  them  there  during 
a  cold  spell  in  January.  1966.  when  their 
Harlem  apartments  were  without  adequate 
heat. 

A  month  later,  10  of  them  were  still  there, 
enjoying  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  color  televi- 
sion and  a  daily  allowance  for  eating  in  res- 
taurants. 
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NATION.-\L  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  designated  this 
week  as  National  Small  Business  Week 
as  a  .Tieans  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's 5  million  small  businessmen  and 
directing  attention  to  their  indispensable 
role  in  our  economy. 

Small  business  stands  as  a  bulwark  in 
our  economy  and  as  a  ciiampion  of  our 
competitive       free-enterprise       system. 


Small  busine.ss  is  the  seedbed  of  our  great 
free-enterpri.se  system.  From  small  busi- 
ness flows  the  creativity,  diversity,  imag- 
ination, and  talent  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  our  dynamic  free-enter- 
prise economy. 

Because  of  the  Nation's  concern  for 
small  business.  Congress  created  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  small  businessmen  in  many 
areas,  including  credit,  management 
guidance,  procurement,  and  contract  as- 
sistance to  promote  and  perpetuate  our 
free-enterprise  system. 

The  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as 
chairman,  has  made  many  recommenda- 
tions over  the  yeai.s  to  improve  these  pro- 
grams and  a  number  of  these  suggestions 
have  been  adopted. 

Congress  has  adopted  as  its  declared 
policy  a  commitment  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  aid.  counsel,  assist, 
and  protect  small  business  to  assure  a 
strong  and  competitive  economy. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  made  a  permanent  independent 
agency  of  the  Government, 

The  latest  official  records  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  reflect  an  in- 
creasing awareness  and  utilization  of  the 
agency's  programs  by  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen. 

During  the  past  5  years  there  have 
been — 

Eighty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  regular  business  loans  to 
small  businesses  totaling  almost  S2  bil- 
lion. 

One  thousand  and  four  hundred  and 
four  local  development  loans  totaling 
S217  million. 

Federal  procurement  awards  of  SIO, 
700  million  to  small  business. 

Distribution  of  almost  22  million  small 
business  assistance  publications. 

Individual  management  counseling  to 
400.000  small  businessmen. 

These  are  indicators — there  are  many 
other  small  business  programs  of  assist- 
ance, including  the  antipoverty  loan  pro- 
gram which  has  resulted  in  loans  of  S78 
million  to  create  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity in  poverty  areas. 

Small  business  has  shared  in  the  long- 
est sustained  peacetime  prosperity  in  our 
history. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen  and  their 
dedication  to  our  independent  free-en- 
terprise system  and  to  .•\dministrator 
Robert  Moot  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  his  staff  for  their  com- 
mitment to  these  programs  of  assistance 
to  our  Nation's  small  businessmen. 


GOOD  SAM  WILSON  AND  THE 
DOLLAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
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Good  Sam  Wilson  and  the  Dollar 
(By  Carl  W.  Rltter) 
This  fellow  I  have  in  mind — let's  call  him 
Sam  Wilson— got  out  of  high  school  back 
in  1940  and  wds  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Job  paying  60  a  week,  which  doesn't  sound 
like  much  now  but  was  a  deceiit  wage  at  the 
time. 

Sam.  as  you  might  imagine,  got  drafted 
and  spent  four  years  or  so  in  the  military. 
When  he  finally  got  squared  away  again 
In  civilian  life,  he  had  a  Job  paying  some- 
where between  $80  and  $86  a  week  and  he  got 
married. 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  Sam  worked 
conscientiously  over  the  years  unUl  now,  as 
a  man  in  his  inld-40s,  with  family,  he  re- 
ceives $150  a  week  for  his  labor,  or  two  and 
one-hall  times  what  he  earned  in  1940. 
Doesn't  sound  too  bad.  does  it? 
Well,  would  you  believe  this  fellow — good 
worker  though  he  Is  and  always  has  been — 
Is  a  total  flop  in  the  personal  Income  dei)ajt- 
ment?  Wilson,  28  years  after  taking  his  first 
Job.  has  done  no  better  than  stand  still  for 
nearly  tliree  decades.  And  It  Isn't  really  his 
fault. 

The  fault  rests  with  national  administra- 
tions which  over  the  years  permitted  the  dol- 
lar to  hit  the  skids  and  stay  there. 

Based  on  purchasing  power,  todays  dollar 
Is  worth  Just  40  cents  compared  with  the  1940 
dollar.  Therefore,  a  $150  wage  is  no  better 
than  a  $60  wage  then. 

And  with  high  income  taxes  grabbed  from 
Sam  Wilson  before  he  can  lay  hold  of  Lis  pay 
check,  well  .  .  .  you  get  the  Idea.  Here's  a  flop. 
What's  more,  the  conditions  that  contrib- 
uted to  this  distressing  case,  its  well  as  to 
millions  of  others  among  us  over  the  years, 
are  growing  worse  now.  The  cost  of  living 
soared  In  March  at  what  would  amount  to 
an  annual  rate  of  48  per  cent — lar  abovo 
the  disturbing  4  per  cent  a  year  advance  re- 
corded In  the  Korean  War. 

In  April,  the  li\-lng  cost  increase  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  more  severe — somewhere 
between  48  and  5  per  cent,  on  an  annual 
rate  basis. 

The  government  tries  to  make  this  big 
robbery  of  Us  citizenry  sound  like  not  much. 
The  word  for  March,  out  of  Washington.  DC, 
was  that  "the  cost  of  living  went  up  another 
0.4  per  cent."  Government  doesn't  say  this 
is  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  4  8  per 
cent,  and  government  implies  that  the  0.4 
Is  too  little  to  worry  about. 

Infinitesimal?  Indeed.  Sam  Wilson  doesn't 
think  so.  In  fact,  he  Is  beginning  to  wonder 
if  he  shouldn't  have  been  fighting  Inflation 
all  these  years  vrtth  the  same  zest  he  has 
been  putting  into  the  battle  for  higher 
wages.  He  figures  It  doesn't  do  any  good  at 
all  to  get  raised  to  say,  $3.15  an  hour  from 
$3  If  we  are  getting  Into  a  period  when  in- 
flation will  take  5  per  cent  of  the  dollar's 
buying  power  in  a  year. 

He  also  realizes  that  a  weakening  dollar  at 
home  is  linked  to  nustrust  of  the  dollar 
abroad.  It  is  only  natural  that  foreigners 
seeing  Inflation  growing  In  the  United  St.ttes 
would  prefer  our  gold  to  our  dollars. 

So  would  Sam  Wilson.  He'd  gladly  turn  In 
some  of  his  dollars  for  gold.  If  citizens  were 
permitted  to  buy  gold  in  this  free  country. 
Sam  admits  he's  saving  silver  coins.  He 
doesn't  know  qtilte  why.  e.\cept  that  they  do 
have  Intrinsic  worth.  Intrinsic  worth  of  the 
new,  clad  coins  is  negligible  and  the  paper 
dollar  has  betrayed  our  friend  no  end,  he 
feels.  Sam  Wilson  is  bitter. 

Sam  can't  understand  why  his  govern- 
ment— with  Its  imphed  promise  of  integrity 
In  its  monetary  system — has  failed  him  and 
his  family  so  badly  that  he  stands  on  the 
Job  now,  7,-ith  many  skills  acquired  over  the 
years,  in  no  better  reimbursement  position 
than  when  he  approached  his  first  job  as  a 
green  kid  just  out  of  high  school 

It  takes  no  great  imagination  on  this  con- 
scientious working  man's  part  to  see  what 
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will  happen  to  the  value  of  his  Social  Secu- 
rity, pension  fund  and  savings,  the  way 
things  are  going. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH  IN 
TODAY'S  WORLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MHERLL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Danny 
Allen,  a  young  man  from  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa,  in  my  conpre.ssional  district,  re- 
cently was  a  winner  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  contest  in  Iowa.  In  his 
speech.  Danny  outlines  what  he  believes 
are  the  major  challenges  Jacinth  the 
youth  of  America  today— honesty,  edu- 
cation, and  freedom. 

After  examining  each  challenge,  Danny 
concludes  that  honesty  is  the  basic  chal- 
lenge in  life  and  that  happiness  is  the 
ultimate  goal. 

His  .-pecch  reflects  incisive  thinking 
and  clear  rxpre.s.sion  of  his  conclusions. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Challenge  to  Youth  in  Today's  World 
Honestv!  That  Is  the  challenge  to  youth 
and  to  people  of  all  ages.  Webster's  Diction- 
ary defines  honesty  as:  sincerity.  lalrne.ss. 
straightforwardness;  a  refraining  froni  lying, 
cheating  and  stealing.  Now  that  covers  Just 
about  everything.  Just  think  of  a  whole 
world  of  honest  people.  If  you  could  believe 
In  others,  rebellions,  such  as  the  hippies  and 
the  riots,  would  probably  disappear.  I  believe 
rebellions  start  because  of  lo.ss  of  trust  in 
our  fellow  man.  Wars  could  be  avoided  by 
honest  leaders.  What  can  honesty  do  to  help 
youth  such  as  me?  First,  we  must  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  We  must  know  our  capabiU- 
tie.3  and  strive  to  do  our  very  best.  Next,  we 
must  be  honest  with  others  and  gain  trust, 
honor  and  a  place  for  ourselves  In  the  world. 
In  doing  these  things  we  also  .set  a  good 
example  lor  the  youth  of  tomorrow. 

Education!  The  youth  of  today's  world 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion in  whatever  held  we  choose.  We  must 
learn  as  much  as  possible  to  become  useiul 
citizens  in  America. 

Freedom!  It  should  be  prized  by  everyone. 
Our  freedom  Is  challenged  every  day.  We 
wonder  whether  freedom  can  withstand  the 
pressure  that  communism  and  other  forces 
are  putting  on  the  world  We  youth  must 
fight  to  keep  our  freedom  on  the  battlefields 
and  at  home. 

Religion!  All  people  need  faith.  With  faith 
we  can  accomplish  what  we  cannot  accom- 
plish without  it.  Life  could  be  really  good  if 
we  abided  by  the  two  commandments  given 
to  us  by  Jesus:  You  shall  love  the  Lord,  your 
God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul 
and  with  all  your  mind.  You  shall  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.  These  two  com- 
mandments could  mean  peace  and  love  for 
everyone.  It  could  also  mean  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  black  race  and  the 
white  race  which  we  do  not  have  in  today's 
world. 

And  what  of  the  youth  who  haven't  ful- 
filled their  challenge?  These  young  people 
will  not  become  responsible  adults.  They 
can't   help   themselves  or   their   nation. 

So  the  youth  of  today's  world  have  many 
challenges  to  fulfill,  I  believe  the  basic  chal- 
lenge is  honesty  and  I  believe  the  goal  In  life 
is  happiness.  "Those  who  seek  to  fulfill  their 
challenge  will  also  reach  their  goal,  and 
they  will  become  ♦he  honest,  responsible  and 
happy  people  In  today's  world. 
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THE  COCKEYED  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
•crisis"  IS  heard  so  often  in  the  public 
dialoe  during  these  troubled  times  that 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  word  losing 
Its  real  meaning.  This  is  especially  so 
because  of  a  distressint;  tendency  on  the 
part  of  so  many  prominent  public  oCR- 
ctals  to  apply  the  term  -crisis'  to  almost 
any  situation  or  problem  which  does  not 
hold  out  the  promise  of  complete  and 
instantaneous  solution. 

It  seems  appropriate,  however,  to 
think  in  terms  of  crisis  when  we  consider 
ihe  dangers  inherent  in  our  present  out- 
moded electoral  college  system  of  choos- 
mc  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  us  were  hopeful  that  action 
would  bo  taken  to  improve  the  system 
after  the  bad  taste  resulting  from  the 
outcome  of  the  1960  presidential  race 
but  unfortunately  nothing  happened.  It 
is  mv  understanding  now  that  within  a 
few  \veeks  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciaiT  Committee  will  give  this  question 
consideration  by  taking  up  an  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  offered  by  the 
lespected  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Dirksen.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
.ve  can  uet  something  done  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  and  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  will  -^ive  this  e;ood  attention. 
I  iiiclude  an  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  of  May  11,  1968,  entitled 
•The  Cockeyed  Electoral  College"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The    Cockeyed    Electoral    College 
In    1964,    Lyndon   Johnson    got    a    record 
43.126.506  votes  for   'President  of  the  United 
States'.     Barry     Goldwater     got     a     measly 
27.176.799. 

An  Dverwhelmlng  landslide,  hmm? 
But  that  was  all  the  make  believe  election. 
The  real  election  was  In  the  electoral  college, 
■\nd  Goldwater  could  have  won  it  there  if 
rhose  same  27  million  votes  had  simply  been 
in  the  right  places! 

In  fact,  27,000.000  is  plenty  of  votes  if  con- 
centrated In  the  right  states  to  wrap  up  the 
electoral  college,  where  the  real  election  takes 
place,  even  if  your  opponent  does  poll  43.000,- 
000  m  the  wrong  places! 

Technically,  there  are  more  than  5.000,000 
votes  to  spare!  Just  22,000.000  spread  over  12 
selected  states  iln  strip  city  districts  of  our 
country  I  would  sew  up  271  electoral  votes — 
more  than  enough  to  be  the  legally  uncon- 
tested President  regardless  of  what  else  hap- 
pens in  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  the 
•presidential  election." 

Yes.  a  canny  poUtlclan  can  get  the  12 
key  states  with  22,000,000  votes,  and  thereby 
get  271  electoral  votes,  and  as  of  that  point 
it  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  how  the 
rest  of  the  people  vote  in  those  stales  or  the 
other  401 

That's  how  cockeyed  the  electoral  college 
system  has  become  with  the  populaUon 
shifts  that  have  occtirred  over  the  years! 
'.Viiy  hasn^t  anybody  fixed  it  before? 
Well,  the  distortions  between  the  "presi- 
dential election'^  in  which  we  vote  and  the 
real  presidential  election  has  ranged  from 
four  per  cent  to  50  percent,  but  It  has  thus 
far  distorted  It  in  favor  of  the  same  guy  that 
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won  the  "popular  vote"  so  it  hasn't  seemed 
to  make  any  real  difference. 

It  not  only  can  go  the  othc  way,  and  make 
a  gigantic  difference,  but  the  polarization  of 
population,  and  the  Ingenuity  of  political 
strategists  makes  it  increasingly  probable 
that  it  will  one  day — if  we  don't  provide  for 
honest  presidential  vote  counting.  Instead  of 
this  legal  trick. 

What  makes  It  work  so  cockeyed? 
Well,  here's  a  clear  example:  Richard  Nixon 
won  Wisconsin  by  64.370  votes  In  1960.  Ken- 
nedy won  Illinois  by  8.875.  Nixon's  majority 
of  64.000  was  actually  worth  only  12  votes 
in  the  real  presidential  election.  Kennedy's 
8.000  majority  was  worth  26 — more  than 
twice  as  many. 

More  than  2.325.000  Illinois  voters  voted 
against  Kennedy  in  that  Instance,  but  under 
the  electoral  college  rules  those  vot*s  were 
counted  for  Kennedy  because  he  won  the 
state."  So.  the  voters  In  half  the  state  were 
not  merely  disenfranchised  but  actually 
counted  the  opposite  of  those  voters  actual 
wishes! 

And  all  of  Illinois'  25  electoral  votes  went 
for  Kennedy  swamping  the  Wisconsin  result 
not  because  of  greater  support  but  just  be- 
cause Illinois  happens  to  be  a  larger  st.ite 
overall. 

You  think  the  poUticlans  aren't  hep  to  this 
freakish  possibility? 
They  -.we! 

If  special  treatment  of  all  kinds  directed  at 
New  York  City.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land. Detroit.  Boston,  Phlladelp'ila,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Ne»-ark  swings  a  local  "victory" 
In  each  of  those  stites,  the  candidate  who 
has  pulled  that  off  needs  but  a  scattered  few 
other  electoral  votes  and  he  can  tell  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  go  jump— even  though  the 
"rest  of  the  country"  has  twice  the  popula- 
tion totals! 

You  think  that  statistical  fact  doesn't  af- 
fect political  strategy?  And  vastly  increase 
the  danger  of  a  presidential  "loser"  becom- 
ing the  legal  President  of  the  United  States? 
Presidential  political  power,  bsised  on  this 
legal  gimmick  in  the  electoral  college  is 
already  vastly  distorted  from  "one  man  one 
vote"  so  baflly  that  it  tends  to  disenfr.m- 
chise  the  majority  of  voters  in  this  country — 
those  in  "downstate"  or  "upstate"  commu- 
nities, and  those  in  the  dlsenfranchi.sed 
states. 

But  they  are  only  thus  diminished  li:^ 
presidential  elections. 

When  it  comes  to  making  the  rules  for  a 
presidential  election  via  the  constitution  it- 
self the  40  states  not  dominated  by  a  me- 
tropolis still  have  the  power  .  .  .  and  the 
senators  from  the  cheated  areas  vastly  out- 
number those  from  the  "special  areas",  and 
so  do  the  Congressmen ! 

It  is  overdue  that  these  state  and  national 
legislators  wake  up<,  get  on  the  ball,  and  pro- 
vide us  a  Constitutional  change  that  regu- 
larizes and  makes  honest  our  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. 

A  freak  election,  seating  an  unpopular  and 
otitvoted  "President"  through  a  technical 
trick  would  tear  this  country  apart! 

That's  a  risk  it  is  downright  sUly  to  con- 
tinue. 

Let's  get  the  presidential  selection  process 
cleaned  up! 

C.  L.  Dancei. 


May  i4,  1!J6S 


ions  award,  has  been  given  to  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 

James  M.  Mudae  was  a  Free  Press 
reporter,  columnist,  and  city-county 
bureau  chiel  until  he  joined  my  staff  a 
few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a  member  of  the  Free 
Press  staff  which  was  awarded  the  cov- 
eted prize  for  outstanding  reporting  of 
local  news  in  its  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  Detroit  riot  last  year. 

The  Pulitzer  citation   reads: 

The  prize  for  a  distinguished  example  of 
local  general  or  spot  news  reporting,  giving 
consideration  to  alertness,  resourcefulness 
and  high  quality  of  writing:  Awarded  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  for  its  coverage  of  '.he 
Detroit  riot  of  1967.  recognizing  both  the 
brilliance  of  its  detailed  spot  news  staff  woric 
and  its  swift  and  accurate  investigation  ; 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  tragedy. 

Lee  Hills,  publisher  of  the  Free  Press, 
said  this  of  the  award  honoring  his  staff: 

Fine  jtiurnallsm  is  built  on  Individual  per- 
formance, but  there  are  some  things  une 
person  cannot  do  alone.  It  is  a  sovirce  of 
great  pride  to  all  of  us  at  the  Free  Press 
that  so  many  excellent  individual  efforts 
came  together  to  produce  these  outstanding 
newspapers. 

Frank  Angelo.  managing  editor  of  the 
Free  Press,  said: 

Ours  is  the  finest  local  staff  in  the  country. 
If  you  can  be  proud  and  humble  at  the  same 
time,  that's  what  I  am. 

The  entire  Free  Press  staff  and  edi- 
torial chairman  John  S.  Knight  were 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  from  among 
more  than  500  entries,  representing 
newspapers   throughout  America. 

Only  rarely  are  two  of  the  coveted 
prizes  awarded  to  a  single  newspaper. 
Another  of  this  year's  Pulitzer  prizes 
went  to  the  Free  Press'  sister  newspaper, 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  for  editorial 
cartooning. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  me  to 
have  Mr.  Mudge  as  a  member  of  my 
staff. 

I  salute  the  entire  Free  Press  staff. 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Hills,  Mr.  Angelo,  and 
the  Charlotte  Observer  for  their  dis- 
tinguished  accomplishments. 


May 
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MISTAKES  ALL  AROUND 


PULITZER  PRIZE  TO  JAMES  MUDGE, 
MEMBER  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
STAFF 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

F    MrcHIG.V.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  'VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  jou^^nalism's  most  prestlg- 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

■Jl     '■HIO 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  .f 
us  who  are  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee spend  a  great  deal  of  time  review- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  A  few  days  ago  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  carried  an  editorial 
which  aives  much  food  for  thought 
about  our  relations  with  other  peoples. 
To  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  I  include  it  in  t'r.e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mistakes  All  Around 

A  flagship  of  the  .Soviet  Navy  has  just 
completed  what  turned  out  to  be  a  "bad- 
will"  visit  to  India.  The  result  was  a  fiasco 
of  such  proportions  as  to  prove  that  even 
those  as  devoted  to  careful  propaganda 
the  Communists  can  sometimes  make 
rendous  rrusiakes. 

When   3   press   party,    gotten    together 


s 
hor- 


bv 


Indian  defense  officials,  sail  out  to  visit  the 
Russian  cruiser  In  Bombay  harbor,  they  were 
told  the  captain  was  too  busy  to  see  them. 
Then  they  were  told  to  get  off  the  ship,  but 
their  launch  had  left.  They  were  then  given 
a  quick  tour  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen 
Russian  guards.  In  short,  a  frustrating  ex- 
;>erience  all  around. 

If  the  West  but  knew,  such  incidents  haj)- 
pen  all  too  frequently  where  Communists — 
above  all  Russian  rtnd  Chinese — are  involved. 
So  heavy-handed  were  many  of  those  sent 
our  from  both  Russia  and  China  that  for  a 
number  of  years  they  were  almost  personae 
non  gratae  in  many  African  lands.  Only  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  have  they  been 
,ible  to  partially  repair  the  damage  done  by 
their   earlier   affronts   t.o   native   self-respect. 

In  fact,  and  surprising  as  It  may  seem. 
■\Vestern  diplomats,  including  American,  are 
iften  far  bett.er  attuned  to  other  peoples 
:eelings  and  reactions  than  are  those  from 
("Limmunist  countries.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence 
vhen  a  Western  diplomat,  again  including 
lie  Americans,  takes  a  misstep  which  can  be 
mstrued  as  a  .slight  to  the  feelings  of 
Luiother  country.  When  and  where  dlsagree- 
::ient  arises,  It  is  almost  always  over  govern- 
:;ient  policy,  not  over  the  acts  of  individuals. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  governmental  policy 
that  the  Communist  countries  are  some- 
•;mes  more  finely  attuned  to  the  feelings  of 
the  underdeveloped  are.is  of  the  world  than 
ire  Western  nations.  It  was  this  faculty,  plus 
,1  strong  inmi.vture  of  self-interest,  which 
prompted  the  Soviet  Union  to  step  in  and 
take  over  construction  of  Egypt's  High  Dam 
.ifter  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  canceled  ufiers  to  finance  this  huge  proj- 
ot    Russia   has   greatly   benefited   through- 

ut  Arabdom. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  both  the  West  and 
the  Communist  world  have  their  deep  and 
abiding  problems  in  dealing  with  the  vast, 
seething  and  so  oft«n  economically  back- 
ward continents  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  South 
.\merlca.  Here  the  West  may  do  better;  there 
•he  Communists.  But  both  still  have  a  great 
cieal   to  learn  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

want  to  join  me  in  this  expression  of 
.sympathy  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joe  Boyd   Rives,   Jr.,   of  CoUierville. 

I  include  the  story  from  the  CoUier- 
ville Herald  reporting  this  tragic  event: 
[From  the  CoUierville   (Tenn.)   Herald,  May 

8,  1968] 

Tommy  Rives  Loses  Lite  in  Traiueb  Fire  at 

Knoxville 

John  Thomas  (Tommy)  Rives,  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  died  last 
Thursday  when  a  fire  swept  his  trailer  home 
at  West  Hills  Trailer  Park,  Knoxville. 

Mr.  Rives,  20,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Boyd 
Rives  Jr  of  10074  Poplar,  near  CoUierville, 
was  a  junior  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

He  graduated  from  CoUierville  High  School 
in  1965  where  he  was  voted  the  friendliest 
boy  in  his  class.  He  was  a  popular  member 
of  the  young  set  in  CoUierville  and  admired 
by  the  adults  for  his  friendly  manner  and 
outgoing  personality. 

During  his  high  school  career,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  CHS  Band,  serving  .as  Drum 
Major  during  his  senior  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'C"  Club,  FFA  and  Hi-Y. 

Tommy  achieved  an  honor  during  his 
junior  year  In  high  school  that  was  prob- 
ably the  highlight  of  his  life.  He  was  selected 
to  serve  as  a  Capitol  Page  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  The  appointment  came 
from   the   Honorable  Clifford   Davis. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Memphis 
Funeral  Home  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30 
with  burial  in  Memorial  Park. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  leaves  a 
sister,  Miss  Suzanne  Rives  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
a  brother.  Joe  Boyd  Rives  III  ol  Nashville 
and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Rook  of 
Memphis. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  were  Sammy  Sam- 
mons.  Tommy  Luck,  Craig  Hall,  Sammy  Gib- 
bons, Frank  Ballard  and  Richard  Strong. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   TOMMY  RIVES 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
5  months  during  the  .summer  and  fall  of 
1963,  this  Chamber  was  a  more  pleasant 
place,  I  am  told,  because  of  the  presence 
of  little  Tommy  Rives  of  CoUierville, 
Tenn. 

Tommy  was  realizing  one  of  his  keen- 
est ambition.s — to  serve  as  a  page  in  the 
Congress.  And  he  served  with  distinction. 

House  Reading  Clerk  Joe  Bartlett, 
himself  a  former  page  and  chief  of  pages, 
recalls  Tommy  as  an  outstanding  young 
man.  Joe  would  include  him  in  the  top 
10  of  all  the  hundreds  of  pages  he  has 
known  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centui-y. 

Because  Tommy  was  such  a  sparkling 
and  promisina  personality.  <t  makes  the 
reason  for  these  references  all  the  sadder. 

I  must  inform  yoti.  Tommy  Rives  died 
on  May  1,  when  a  fire  destroyed  the 
trailer  in  which  he  was  living  while 
attending  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Tommy  was  only  20  years  old.  But  his 
community,  the  Congress,  and  thereby 
'his  world,  was  the  richer  because 
Tommy  Rives  had  imparted  to  it  the 
.^■pecial  sunshine  of  his  presence. 

All  -who  knew  him  would,  I  am  sure, 


LAWLESSNESS  REPLACES  WAR  AS 
NO.  1  PUBLIC  ISSUE  ACCORDING 
TO  SURVEYS 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  May  2,  1968,  issue  of  the  Buffalo,  S. 
Dak.,  Times-Herald,  entitled  "Lawless- 
ness Fleplaces  War  as  No.  1  Public  Issue 
According  to  Surveys." 

The  article  follows: 
Lawlessness  Replaces  War  as  No.  1  Pltbhc 
Issue  Accokdinc  to  Surveys 

Congressmen  polling  their  constituents 
have  found  that  lawlessness  in  our  country 
ranks  ahead  of  the  Vietnam  War  as  the  most 
serious  issue  facing  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  It  appears  that  the  American  people 
fear  that  lawlessness  and  dissension  within 
the  country  may  be  able  to  do  what  outside 
enemies  have  never  been  able  to  do  ...  . 
destroy  the  American  Way  of  Life  as  we  have 
known  it. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  considerable 
number  of  years  ago,  top  Communists 
boasted  that  America  would  not  have  to  be 
Invaded  to  be  defeated  by  Communism,  .  .  . 
that  "like  an  over-ripe  fruit  it  would  fall 
Into  their  hands." 

The  "divisiveness"  which  President  John- 
son deplored  in  his  "do  not  choose  to  run" 
message  has  been  of  Immeasurable  value  to 
the  forces  which  wish  to  see  this  country 
destroyed.   Rich   against  poor,   poor  against 


rich;  colored  against  white,  white  against 
colored:  labor  against  business,  etc  etc.  have 
long  been  encouraged  by  the  radicals  who 
make  It  a  point  to  foment  trouble  in  the 
United  States.  This  action,  coupled  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  soft  decisions  which  have 
placed  the  criminal's  constitutional  rights 
above  those  of  the  good  citizen  and  honest 
man,  have  made  the  job  of  undercutting  the 
American  Way  easier  for  the  country's 
enemies. 

It  is  very  true  that  racism  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  denial  of  full  citizenship 
rights  to  people  of  different  races,  has  been 
deplorable.  The  rountry  is  working  rapidly 
through  legal  and  legislative  channels  t-i 
correct  these  conditions  it  is  our  opinion 
that  riots,  looting  and  burning  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights  will  set  the  cause  of  true  civil 
rights  back  a  generation  or  more 

Equality  and  justice  is  more  apt  to  come 
when  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  and  respect 
has  been  established  .Some  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  and  women  in  America  are 
Negroes  These  men  and  women  have  sin- 
cerely tried  to  dissuade  their  people  Irom 
following  the  type  of  leadership  which  ad- 
vocates disobedience  and  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  under  which  they  hope  for 
justice. 

A  man  or  a  mob  who  kills,  loots,  burns 
and  riots  in  the  name  of  justice  de.serves 
justice  ,  .  .  swilt  and  sure 

Unless  our  nation  is  able  to  halt  and  re- 
verse the  trend  of  lawlessness  and  re-iristiU 
in  its  people  the  pride  in  America  and  her 
heritage,  the  work  ol  our  men  in  Vietnam 
and  other  places  around  the  world  to  protect 
fi-eedom  may  become  a  mockery. 

In  our  i.piiiion,  the  proposals  invoUing 
massive  increases  in  relief  in  our  cities  will 
not  cure  the  problems  ot  the  ghetto  In  fact, 
several  generations  cf  relief  handouts  may 
have  done  more  to  spawn  the  problem  than 
111  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  people 

The  time  has  come  when  America  and 
Americans  must  face  the  fact  that  .^ome- 
ihlng  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past  :i5 
years  has  been  wrong.  Massive  rellnf  pro- 
grams, massive  government  interlerence  in 
private  business,  massive  tax  increases  ail 
down  the  line,  massive  foreign  aid  programs. 
Everything  has  been  on  a  niasiive  scale.  Now 
we  api>ear  to  be  reaping  the  whirlwind  with 
massive  civil  unrest  throughout  the  land. 
When  the  Individual  ceased  to  become  the 
dynamic  force  behind  the  country  and  began 
to  assume  the  role  of  a  mere  cog  In  the  wheel, 
materialistic  progress  began  to  replace  the 
sincere  pride  of  many  Americans  In  their 
self-reliance  and  destiny  as  God-fearing,  re- 
sponsive American  citizens. 

Somewhere  in  this  failure  and  Its  reversal 
lies  the  cause  and  solution  to  the  nations 
No.  1  problem  oi  lawlessness. 


BUSINESS  INCENTIVE  REVAMPS  A 
PHILADELPHIA  NEIGHBORHOOD 


HON    ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

-i     ;  ^;,NSTLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  too 
often  that  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  social  or  political  views  of  that 
rather  conseiwaiive  columnist,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  of  the  Washington  Star  syn- 
dicate. But  Mr.  Kilpatrick  has  written  a 
commentary  on  an  example  of  corporate 
"good  citizenship"  in  my  own  ronsres- 
.sional  district  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
which  I  am  glad  to  join  with  him  in  ap- 
plauding. I  hope  we  can  be  together  on 
other  social  i.ssues  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  wrote  of  Smith  Kline  & 


French  Laboratories'  program  of  rede- 
velopment and  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia's  Spring  Garden  neighbor- 
hood, where  that  company's  main  plant 

Two  years  ago,  this  pharmaceutical 
house  quietly  began  a  three-part  effort 
of  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  people 
among  whom,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
Smith  Kline  &  French  lives.  The  first 
part  was  a  job-training  prosiiam.  The 
second  was  establishment  of  an  Informa- 
tion services  center  right  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  help  the  predominantly 
N'egro  and  Puerto  Rican  residents  of 
Spring  Garden  learn  about  the  assistance 
available  to  them  from  public  and  pri- 
\ate  sources  if  they  know  but  to  ask. 

The  third  part  of  Smith  Kline  &  French 
program  was  to  underwrite,  in  these 
days  of  high  interest  rates,  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  financing  conversion  of  large, 
rundown,  but  still  sound  one-family 
homes  in  Spring  Garden  into  modern 
apartment  units.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Housing  Authority 
and  ii  private  developer,  more  than  60 
houses  now  have  been  done  over.  Tliey 
provide  200  new.  low-rent  housing  units. 
Mr  Kilpatrick  also  referred  to  enact- 
ment by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
last  November  of  the  Neighborhood  As- 
.sistance  Act.  which  provides  credit 
against  corporate  income  tax  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  first  3150,000  invested  by 
a  company  in  State-approved  programs 
that  will  benefit  residents  of  disadvan- 
i&aed  areas. 

The  Smith  Kline  &  French  program 
wa.s  the  seed  that  bore  fruit  in  enactment 
of  this  forward-looking  law.  Other  cor- 
porate good  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth now  have  a  new  incentive  to  fol- 
low suit,  and  I  urge  them  to  do  so. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  a 
125-year-old  Philadelphia  concern,  is  to 
be  commended.  Mr  Speaker,  for  demon- 
strating so  tangibly  that  it  does  care 
ibt)Ut  helping  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  Spring  Garden  area.  'With 
this  kind  of  constructive  leadership  in 
the  business  community:  with,  perhaps, 
encouragement  of  State  and  local  laws 
of  the  type  just  enacted  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  with  proper  Federal  response  to  the 
needs,  significant  progress,  so  desperately 
needed  in  human  relations,  economic  op- 
portunity, education,  and  housing,  can. 
I  hope,  now  really  begin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
read  the  Kilpatrick  column,  which  ap- 
peared April  25  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  as  follows : 

BrsiNESs    Incentive    REV.^MPS    .\ 
Neighborhood 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick i 
H.vRRisBURii.  P.\.— It  is  too  eariv  to  do  much 
crowing  .ibout  Pennsylvani.i'.s  Neighborhood 
Assistance  Act."  for  the  law  has  been  in  ei- 
fect  tor  less  than  nve  montlis.  but  two  good 
reiisons  suggest  that  it  deserves  an  encourag- 
ing word. 

First,  this  modest  piece  of  legislation  seeks 
to  bring  the  skills  of  busineso  directly  to  the 
problems  of  the  slunos.  Second,  it  provides 
one  more  example  of  the  continued  vitality 
or  the  states  in  our  federal  scheme  of 
government. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  is  largely  the  brain- 
child of  a  freshman  Republican  legislator, 
E^aniel  Beren  of  Abington.  He  learned  last 
ye.ir  of  the  quietly  hopeful  Job  being  done 
in  the  Spring  Garden  neighborhood  of  Phil- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RLMARKS 

adelphla  by  Smith  Kline  &  French,  the  drug 
manufacturers.  He  look  a  look  at  their  p.'-o- 
gram,  and  thought  he  sa\^  not  the  answer, 
but  one  answer,  to  the  complex  problems  of 
neighborhood  improvement  and  Negro  ad- 
vancement. 

The  SKP  people  have  their  main  plant  in 
a  part  of  Philadelphia  that  is  typical  of 
countless  such  districts  across  the  nation.  It 
was  once  a  fine  neighborhood  of  large  homes, 
meant  for  large  families.  Then  families  grew 
smaller  and  the  march  to  the  suburbs  began. 
The  neighborhood  slipped  downhill.  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  Negro  families  moved  in,  as  the 
old  houses  were  converted  to  rooming  houses 
and  tenements.  A  slum  was  on  Its  way. 

Two  years  ago  this  month.  Smith,  Kline  & 
French  quietly  launched  a  three-part  pro- 
gram to  serve  the  people  of  Spring  Garden. 
One  part  w&s  a  Job-training  program,  similar 
to  other  such  programs  elsewhere.  Of  greater 
interest  is  an  "Information  Services  Center." 
which  the  company  set  up  in  the  t>asement 
of  an  unused  church.  The  third  part  goes 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  housing. 

Today  the  center  has  a  full-time  staff  of 
four  persons  whose  Job  is  to  cut  through  red- 
tape  and  to  help  the  neighborhood  residents 
find  the  help  available  to  them.  Many  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  members  of  the  commu- 
nity are  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  forms, 
rules  and  regulations.  Others  are  afraid  of 
the  bureaucratic  presence  and  generally  ap- 
prehensive of  anything  that  smacks  of  offi- 
cialdom. By  keeping  the  program  low-keyed 
and  unpretentious,  the  center  has  managed 
to  win  a  solid  place  In  the  community. 

The  company's  role  in  housing  rehabilita- 
tion is  equally  as  Inconspicuous  The  old 
houses  of  the  neighborhood  were  basically 
too  sound  to  be  destroyed.  Too  large  for  sin- 
gle families,  they  appeared  to  offer  fine  op- 
portunities for  conversion  into  decent  flats 
and  apartments.  So  SKP  helped  to  find  a 
developer  who  would  contract  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public  Housing  Authority  for  house- 
by-house  modernization  The  company 
pledged  to  underwrite  a  part  of  the  Interest 
costs.  Now  60  to  70  houses  have  been  done 
over,  to  provide  200  renovated  housing  units. 
The  neighborhood  is  coming  back. 

Beren  was  so  impressed  by  the  SKF 
achievement  that  he  won  approval  in  No- 
vember of  his  Neighborhood  Assistance  Act. 
The  law  is  short  and  simple.  It  provides  a 
credit  against  corporation  Income  ta.x  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  first  S150.000  invested 
by  a  business  firm  in  state-approved  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  persons  living  In  Im- 
poverished areas.  So  many  business  firms 
have  Indicated  an  interest  in  participation 
at  a  higher  level  that  Beren  already  has  In- 
troduced an  amendment  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum credit  to  $175,000. 

These  things  can't  be  hurried.  Big  busi- 
ness, like  big  government,  sometimes  moves 
with  less  than  lightning  speed.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  law  appears  to  otter  the  in- 
centive, the  opportunity,  and  the  room  to 
turn  around  in  that  business  leaders  have 
been  urging. 

Perhaps  other  States  have  preceded  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  tax-credit  approach  to  neigh- 
borhood improvement.  If  so.  more  power  to 
them.  For  business  leaders,  the  plan  offers  a 
fresh  challenge:  for  slum  dwellers.  It  offers 
fresh  hope. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MSGR.  JOSEPH  R. 
NUNEZ 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFOKNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  sermon 
given  by   Rev.  Louis   Balderas   eulogiz- 


Man  LU  ions 

ing  the  late  Msgr.  Joseph  R.  Nunez  of 
Calexico,  Calif..  Monsignor  Nunez  wa^  a 
man  loved  by  many  and  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  In  memory  of 
Monsignor  Nunez,  and  his  work,  I  place 
this  eulogy  in  the  Record: 

Christ  Have  Mercy 
His  Excellency.  Bishop  of  San  Diego:  His 
Excellency.  Auxiliary  Bishop;  sisters,  brothers 
and  other  famUy  members  of  Monsignor 
Nunez;  most  reverend  monsignors,  very  re-  - 
erend  and  reverend  priests;  reverable  sisters 
parishioners  of  this  parish  and  friends  ■  t 
Monsignor  Nufiez.  in  the  first  place  I  wou;d 
like  to  express  my  most  profound  feelir.ps 
of  sympathy  to  the  brothers.  ?;  =  - 
ters  and  other  family  members  of  Mousm::^  r 
Nunez,  as  well  as  to  all  the  parishioners  if 
this  parish  on  the  Irreparable  loss  which 
you  have  suffered  with  the  death  of  the 
Monsignor.  The  Mass  which  has  Just  been 
celebrated  had  two  purposes:  the  principal 
one  to  ask  God  Our  Father  to  grant  the  so".; 
of  Monsignor  eternal  glory  and  in  second 
place  that  God  gram  his  relatives  and  parihii- 
ioners  Christian  resignation  la  the  holy  w... 
of  God. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  sermon,  since  the 
very  life  of  Monsignor  Nuiiez  was  a  contlnt;- 
ous"  sermon  for  all  those  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  him  and  dealing  wtlh  hiir.. 
only  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop,  will  I 
make  a  simple  reflection  on  the  sorrowful 
deed  which  we  are  all  witnessing  at  t;ii.s 
time;  a  luneral-  every  tuneral  is  sad.  but 
this  Is  not  one  of  Just  any  brother  of  ours, 
but  of  a  special  friend,  and  more  than  that 
of  an  Apostolic  priest,  of  a  beloved  father. 

For  this  reason,  this  morning  the  nio.  ' 
conflicting  emotions  strongly  agitate  tl.e 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  those  who  are  licre 
united  in  the  presence  of  this  sorrowlui 
spectacle.  A  coffin  which  contains  the  inert 
body  of  a  beloved  father,  who  ascended  :  i 
the  altar  of  this  Parish  every  day  for  aimost 
29  years  in  order  to  offer  the  sacred  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  for  all  the  faithful  of  this  parish. 
His  familiar  voice  which  for  many  long  ye.ir? 
.spoke  words  of  eternal  life  is  mute  and  sileir 
his  lips  sealed  by  the  convulsive  grimace  ■  i 
death.  We  shall  no  more  listen  to  his  (.on- 
soling  words  which  brought  peace  and  tran- 
qulhty  to  many  afflicted  souls  when  he  sol- 
emnly pronounced  the  .sacramental  words:  l 
forgive  you  your  sins.  Everything  Is  quiet, 
everything  is  silent  with  the  solemn  sUence 
of  death. 

Pain  Is  reflected  in  every  face,  tears  whici. 
although  silent  fill  the  eyes  and  announce  ".  ' 
the  world  the  sincerity  of  pain  for  an  ir- 
reparable loss.  This  sorrowful  picture  which 
we  now  witness  is  a  funeral  which  moves 
everyone.  This  loss  which  we  all  lament 
strongly  oppresses  our  spirits,  but  above  this 
tragedy  serenely  and  majestically  like  .. 
queen,  the  Church  our  Mother  arises  in  order 
to  console  us  repeating  the  holiest  phrase  <  i 
the  Teacher  filled  unth  encouragement  and 
hope:  "I  atn  the  resurrection  and  the  life: 
he  that  belleveth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  lie  live," 

The  Church  surrounds  its  beloved  dead 
with  a  tender  reverence.  They  are  carried  to 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  Its  altars,  Uturgy 
is  offered,  and  from  the  bloodless  Calvary 
abur-dant  blessings  are  poured  upon  their 
souls.  The  Church  warmly  o^gs  God  for  eter- 
nal rest,  light  and  peace  for  Its  dead.  And 
through  this  darkness,  faith,  hope  and  love 
show  us  the  road  which  leads  to  the  land 
where  neither  death,  illness,  nor  weeping 
exist,  where  complete  and  perfect  l-.applness 
wlchout  end  exists. 

Probably  you  know  the  anecdote  whlcf: 
took  place  on  the  deathbed  of  Pope  Inn(  - 
cent  IX,  Before  dying  he  called  for  a  priest 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  and  showed  hlr.. 
a  small  box  which  had  the  shape  of  a 
coffin  and  asked  him  to  guess  what  It  con- 
tained; the  priest  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
which   he  made   was  not  able   to  say  what 
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•  t  contained  The  Pontiff  then  opened  the 
.small  box  and  there  appeared  within  a  mini- 
ature of  Innocent  IX  himself  as  a  corpse. 
The  Pope  explained  to  the  Priest,  who  was 
illled  with  surprise,  the  reason  for  this:  he 
said  that  a  Pope  has  to  make  important  de- 
cisions upon  which  rest  the  eternal  happi- 
ness or  condemnation  of  many.  "Each  time 
that  I  iiave  to  make  a  transcendental  deci- 
sion I  come  to  this  chamber.  I  open  the 
coffin  and  I  ask  myself:  'Innocent,  what 
would  you  have  wanted  to  have  said  or  de- 
cided once  you  were  inert  in  this 
coffin?'  " 

On  the  shoulders  of  the  Holy  Father  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  all  the 
world.  In  a  similar  manner,  only  on  an  in- 
ferior scale,  the  parish  priest  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  souls  of  his  own  parish. 
And  Monsignor  Nunez  accepted  this  tre- 
mendous responsibility  with  conscientious 
lidehty.  Frequently  he  must  have  seen  his 
own  coffin  in  the  calm  of  his  ;>rayers  Fre- 
quently he  must  have  sized  up  the  situation 
which  we  are  now  witnessing.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  fact  of  his  living  an  intensely 
apostolic  life  be  explained;  he  was  untiring 
in  his  work  for  the  good  of  souls.  All  the 
laithful  of  this  Parish  are  witnesses  to  the 
apostolic  work  which  he  carried  out  for 
many  years;  he  gave  us  all  an  example  even 
in  physical  manual  labor:  he  worked  with 
his  own  hands;  even  when  he  was  estab- 
lished in  dignity,  he  was  not  embarrassed  to 
work  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  when  it  was 
necessary.  The  constant  thought  of  his  death 
explains  or  gives  us  the  reason  for  his  con- 
stant and  devote  oration,  for  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  fulfilled  his  priestly  du- 
ties. Exactly  one  week  ago  I  asked  him  why 
did  he  recite  the  rosary  everv  day  in  the 
church  when  there  were  not  enough  in  at- 
tendance, and  he  answered  me  "Son.  whether 
or  not  there  are  people,  we  must  honor  the 
Holy  Virgin  by  praying  the  rosary" 

Every  priest  has  as  a  vocation,  preaching. 
Monsignor  v/as  extremely  conscientious  in  the 
fulfillment  of  this  duty.  He  was  clear  .md 
simple,  but  above  all  sincere  in  his  preach- 
ings. He  .always  spoke  with  trut.'i.  kindness 
and  v.-lih  .Irmness  v.hen  it  was  necessary.  A 
priest  should  leach.  Monsignor  was  especially 
fond  of  and  took  care  that  the  little  ones 
of  the  parish  always  received  religious  train- 
ing and  his  greatest  sorrow  and  mortification 
was  that  the  children  did  not  attend  cate- 
cmsm.  because  he  said  that  the  children  .-ire 
.omorrow's  Catholics. 

The  priest  should  .administer  the  sacra- 
ments. Inntimer.tble  times  he  poured  the  bap- 
tism.il  waters  over  infants'  heads  as  weli  as 
on  those  of  converts.  He  prepared  the  c'nll- 
dren  with  preat  dedication  for  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  untir- 
ing in  the  confessional,  his  hand  never  ceased 
to  grant  afflicted  souis  the  satisfaction  of  a 
pure  conscience;  as  well  as  to  present  the 
p?:p!e  •:::th  the  bread  of  life.  In  the  pulpit. 
in  the  office,  everywhere,  he  always  preached 
:  nd  taught  the  sanctity  of  Marriage,  and  his 
greatest  satisfaction  was  to  be  able  to  pre- 
pare young  couples  for  this  state,  because  he 
s.ild  it  is  the  basis  of  a  Christian  family. 

Each  parish  priest  has  the  obligation  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Mass  for  his  own  flock. 
Even  though  very  few  Catholics  know  this, 
the  faithful  receive  great  benefits  from  the 
blessings  which  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
provides  for  the  parishioners.  In  the  celebra- 
t;:in  of  the  Mass  lie  had  special  unction  feel- 
ing |?|. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  good 
e.Namples  which  we  could  cite  about  fnls  good 
Father  who  we  h:ive  only  lost  from  sight  — 
buL  v.ho  is — we  have  great  hopes — blessing  us 
from  heaven.  With  all  propriety  we  can  apply 
the  consoling  words  of  the  Teacher:  "Come 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  and  you  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


EXTEN.'^ION.S  OF  KIM.AKKS 

Monsignor  Nuiicz  has  It-lt  us  bodily,  ijui  his 
spirit  becomes  larger  in  order  to  encourage 
and  enliven  the  life  of  this  his  parish  which 
continues  being  his. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  FIRMS  TACKLE 
HOUSING  IN  TRENTON,  N.J. 


HON    FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 


OF    NEW     JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  terrible  problems  which  con- 
front our  center  cities  cannot  be  solved 
without  massive  participation  by  private 
industi-y.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  tjieat 
pleasure  to  place  before  the  House  an 
effort  made  by  25  business  firms  m  my 
home  city  of  Trenton  to  create  decent 
housing  in    rundown  areas  of  the  city. 

The  story  as  detailed  in  the  Sunday 
Times  Advertiser  of  May  12.  is  as  follows: 
TwEKTT-rrvE  City  Firms  Tackle  Housing 

Twenty-five  Trenton  business  Arms  are 
taking  aim  on  one  of  the  most  crucial  prob- 
lems of  center-city  residents — housi.ng 

The  group,  adopting  the  name  Trenton 
Coalition  of  Business,  already  lias  initiated 
a  renovation  program  on  eight  liomes.  and  Is 
laying  plans  for  similar  elTorts  elsewhere  in 
the  city. 

TCB  purchased  eight  homes  at  401-415 
North  Olden  Avenue,  and  Is  improving  those 
properties  for  resale  as  low  cost  housing. 

After  rehabilitating  the  structures,  they 
wUl  be  sold  to  the  present  tenants  or  to  other 
owners  who  can  qualify.  With  financing  pro- 
vided through  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration (FHA),  carrying  charges  are  slashed 
by  as  much  as  25  j>ercent. 

IlEDCCED    COSTS 

I'he  reduced  costs  will  allow  many  families 
to  own  their  own  homes  while  paying  no 
more,  and  often  less,  than  their  present  rental 
costs. 

The  coalition  was  formed.  It  was  explained, 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  become  Involved  in  the  urban 
problems  of  Trenton  In  a  way  that  would 
achieve  the  'quickest  measurable  gains. " 

Home  ownerslilp.  it  was  pointed  out.  Is  the 
first  step  in  stabilizing  neighborhoods  and  In 
providing  individuals  with  their  personal 
identiflcation  of  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Several  months  ago  the  first  steps  were 
taken  at  an  organizational  meeting.  From 
that  session  came  the  non-profit  corporation 
which  now  is  buying  and  rehabilitating 
buildings. 

The  eight  homes  of  the  pilot  project  are 
being  renovated  completely,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  new  plumbing,  wiring,  kitchens 
and  bathrooms  where  necessary. 

The  city's  anti-poverty  aeency,  tlnlied 
Progress,  Inc.  lUPI),  Is  cooperating  by  pro- 
viding supportive  services  such  as  home- 
maker  courses,  job  referral,  advice  on  finan- 
cing, selection  of  potential  purchasers,  and 
follow-up  work  after  the  purchases  are  made. 
Wherever  possible,  the  present  occupants 
will  be  the  purchasers. 

The  participating  firms  have  established  a 
revolving  fund  which  will  be  used  for  addi- 
tional purchases  when  the  FHA  mortgages 
are  obtained. 

James  Kerney  Jr..  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers,  is  president 
of  the  coalition,  while  the  vice  presidents  are 
John  H.  Nevius  of  Nevlus  Brothers  Inc.  and 
Julian  J.  Aresty  of  S.  P.  Dunham  &  Co.  Basil 
Outerbrldge  of  the  Homasote  Company  is 
secretary;  Sydney  G.  Stevens  and  H.  Walther. 


both  of  First  Trenton  National  Bank,  are 
treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer,  raspec- 
tlvely  s.  Kenneth  Paul  is  the  coalitions 
acting  executive  director,  on  loan  Irom  First 
Trenuin  National  Bank.  Ihomas  Harrison 
has  been  designated  by  UPI  as  coordinator  of 
the  coalition's  projects  with  UPI  luncUons. 

The  executive  comnuttee  ol  the  coalition 
consists  of  the  officers  .md  Charles  Levy  of 
S.  P.  Dunham  &  Co.;  J.  Curr  Nevlus  of  Nevlus 
Brothers  Inc..  and  Patrick  J.  Murphy  of  Sears 
Roebuck  k  Co.  John  S.  Rhoads  is  t^ervlng 
as  consulting  architect  and  Edward  Gold- 
berg is   the  real  estate  consultant. 

The  coalition  is  seeking  cooperation  from 
other  area  firms  who  may  wish  to  join  The 
25  firms  now  in  the  coalition  are: 

Acme  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
.American  Blltrtte  Company  Inc ,  Broad 
Street  National  Bank,  Circle  F.  Industries, 
Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
Inc..  DcLaval  Turbine  Inc  .  S.  P.  Dunham  & 
Company.  First  Trenton  .National  Bank. 
Goodall  Rubber  Company,  Heinemann  Elec- 
tric Company,  Homasote  Company,  Lenox 
Inc.,   and   Lit   Brothers. 

Also,  Nevius  Brothers  Inc.,  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  New  Jersey  Manulac- 
turers  Insurance  Company,  Sears  Roebuck 
i:  Company,  Security  National  Bank.  Thlokol 
Chemical  Corporation.  Trenton  Savings  Fund 
Society.  Trenton  Times  Newspapers.  Trenton 
Trust  Company,  The  Trentonlan  and  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

In  announcing  the  organization's  work. 
Kerney  and  Stevens  added  that  the  coalition 
does  not  feel  it  is  the  final  answer  to  .ill 
housing  problem.s  '"     ho  rir- 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON  INTRO- 
DUCES TAX  BILL  TO  HELP  FAMILY 
FARMER 


HON.  LEE  H.  H.A.MILTON 

OF  I^iDlAN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  end  unfair  competi- 
tion between  the  uenuine  family  farmer 
and  the  wealthy  businessman  and  cor- 
porations who  farm  just  to  lower  their 
tax  rate  on  other  primary  sources  of 
income. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
farming  losses  incurred  by  persons  who 
are  not  bona  fide  farmers  may  not  be 
used  to  offset  nonfarm  income. 

Statistics  from  liie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  demonstrate  that  significant 
numbers  of  persons  and  interests  are 
lakiiiK  money  derived  from  nonagricul- 
tural  enterprises  and  putting  it  into  farm 
operations  which  they  then  run  at  a  loss, 
losses  which  they  ultimately  recapture  in 
the  farm  of  capital  {;ains. 

These  interests  take  m-oney  subject  to 
high  taxation  rates  end  pour  it  into  farm 
maintenance,  new  buildings,  machinery 
and  stock  and  then  sell  the  farm  and  pay 
only  a  25-pcrcent  capital  gains  tax. 

Such  practices  luidermine  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  genuine  farmer, 
encourage  unreliable  farm  practices  and 
reduce  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  this  .Mtuatioir  should  be  cor- 
rected. I  believe  the  bill  I  offer  today 
does  this  by  a  pri.nciple  v.ell  established 
in  the  American  tradition:  equal  oppor- 


lunity  for  all  "and  unfair  competition  for 
no  one. 

This  bill  does  not  prohibit  corporations 
from  entering  farming  or  nonfarmers 
from  engaging  in  part-time  farm  opera- 
tions. It  simply  forbids  farming  as  a  tax 
avoidance  mechanism. 

Corporations  m  which  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  stock  is  held  by  bona  fide 
laiTners  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  bill:  nonfarmers  who  acquire  land, 
and  who  certify  their  intent  to  become 
bona  fide  farmers,  are  not  penalized  by 
this  bill:  and  nonfarmers  who  acquire 
land  are  given  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  adjust  their  holdings  in  com- 
pliance with  this  law. 

In  short,  this  bill  is  directed  only  to 
those  persons  and  interests  who  chroni- 
cally and  purposely  run  a  farm  operation 
at  a  loss  to  avoid  paying  taxes  on  their 
incomf 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  family  farm,  op- 
erated efficiently  and  by  local  interests, 
that  IS  in  the  best  interest  of  this  coun- 
try It  is.  the  real  family  farm,  not  the 
hobby  fa.iTTi  or  corporation  farm,  that 
creates  jobs,  that  encourages  local  busi- 
nesses and  that  makes  a  contribution  to. 
and  has  a  genuine  interest  in.  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  local  communities. 

These  .strong  local  communities  are 
part  of  this  Nation's  most  cherished  her- 
itage. And  the  perpetuation  of  these  local 
communities  must  be  part  of  our  na- 
tional response  to  the  plight  of  our  large 
urban  areas. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
to  the  genuine  family  farmer,  sound 
economic  development  of  our  rural  areas, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
I  urge  the  speedy  pa<<i.-L-p  of  this  bill. 


L    B.  J.S  RECORD     DEMOCRATS' 

MTLLdTONE 


HON,  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.\I.IFOHN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der ".eave  ro  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

L.  B.  J  5  RtcoRD:  Democrats'  Millstone 

Pulitzer  pnze-wlnnlng  publisher  John  S. 
Knight,  in  a  Miami  Herald  editorial  on  Sun- 
day. May  5,  points  out  that  L.B.J.'s  with- 
drawal from  the  presidential  sweepstakes 
does  not  cancel  out  criticism  of  him — nor  of 
his  record.  He  is  more  than  Just  a  caretaker 
for  the  remaining  eight  months  of  his  term, 
he  still  has  the  p>owers  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Presidency  to  perform. 

Knight  says  that  the  Democrats  will  have 
to  run  on  this  record,  especially  Hubert  Hora- 
tio Humphrey.  He  says  L  B.J.'s  biggest  blun- 
der was  his  betrayal  of  the  American  public 
on  Vietnam.  He  recalls  that  in  1964  Johnson 
painted  Barry  Goldwater  as  a  superhawk, 
while  retaining  the  image  of  a  statesman  who 
would  not  let  American  boys  fight  a  war 
•hat  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  fighting.  Says 
Knight:  "It  was  Johnson  who  began  the 
oomblng  of  the  North  and  consigned  more 
Than  500,000  Americans  to  a  bloody  and  un- 
ending struggle."  Some  383  Americans  were 
'sUled  In  Vietnam  last  week,  while  L.B.J,  is 
engaged  in  creating  another  shimmering 
.Tilrage— that  of  Instant  peac*. 

Knight  charges  that  Johnson  economic 
policies  have  brought  the  Nation  to  the  state 
ot  crisis,  which  'William  McChesney  Martin, 
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Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  compares 
In  severity  to  that  of  1931.  A  tax  increase 
two  years  ago,  and  cutbacks  in  Federal  spend- 
ing could  have  avoided  the  crisis.  'Yet  at  no 
time  has  the  Johnson  Administration  been 
able  to  cope  with  inflation,  rising  costs  of 
living  or  effect  reasonable  wage  and  pricing 
guidelines.  The  President  has  been  organized 
labor's  strong  ally  yet  even  his  mildest  urg- 
Ings  for  restraint  find  labor's  ears  completely 
tone  deaf,"  he  declares. 

Taking  the  measure  of  Johnson's  promises 
vs  performances,  Knight  states:  "As  I  have 
said,  the  pledge  and  the  performance  are  con- 
tradictory. No  amount  of  emotional  ration- 
alizing can  make  us  forget  the  promise,  or 
gild  the  deed" 

L.B.J.  Is  demonstrating  continuity  and 
consistency  as  a  lame  duck  President.  He  has 
stood  firmly  against  all  thoughts  of  econ- 
omy. He  has  artfully  suggested  that  Congress 
bears  the  responsibility  for  cutting  the  budg- 
et— yet  It  is  the  President  who  is  supposed  to 
ask  for  funds,  manage  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Nation  so  that  Inflation  is  not  Federally- 
created. 

Republicans  may  well  remember  the  state- 
ment to  Congress  by  Carl  Schurz  in  1872: 
"Our  Country,  right  or  wrong!  When  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  put 
right!" 

Putting  right  L.B.J.'s  massive  mistakes  will 
be  a  big  G.O.P.  Job. 


May  U,  19fhS 


COLUMBIA  AND  COMMUNISM 


HON,  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
student  is  able  to  take  over  the  school 
and  dictate  to  the  educator  what  he  is  to 
be  taught,  the  condit'ons  under  which  he 
will  study,  and  the  overall  policies  that 
govern  his  environment,  we  no  longer 
have  education,  we  have  chaos.  No  one 
can  be  educated  without  discipline.  No 
one  can  learn  without  direction. 

College  students  will  be  college  stu- 
dents— problems,  showoffs,  demonstra- 
tions— all  these  are  yotmg  people  ti-ying 
to  be  heard  and  make  a  mark. 

But  such  was  not  the  case  at  Columbia 
University.  The  only  victor  was  a  small 
minority  of  "professional  agitators"  cam- 
ouflaged as  students  who  would  destroy 
the  right  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  students  to  pursue  an  edu- 
cation. 

Let  us  hope  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  are  courageous  enough  to 
place  the  welfare  and  interests  of  "the 
student"  first  rather  than  destroy  the 
university  by  giving  in  to  impossible  de- 
mands from  a  destructive  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  "Co- 
lumbia Milestone  for  Marxist  Revolu- 
tion," from  Dr.  Mclntire's  Christian 
Beacon  for  May  9  following  my  remarks. 
The  problem  is  whether  education  shall 
be  to  build  or  to  destroy. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Columbia  Milestone  for  Marxist 
Revolution 

(By  Jon  Reld  Kennedy) 
Columbia  University  has  been  for  over  a 
week   under  a   voluntary  selge  by   the  New 
York  Police  Department. 

The  several  years  of  relative  peace  among 
American  new  leftist  university  factions, 
attributed  by  many  sociologists  to  the  rising 
of  the  psychedelic  drug-love  generation, 
ended  when  a  bloody  battle  between  students 


and  police  broke  out  at  Columbia  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Tuesday,  April  30 
The  police  evicted  students  who  had  locked 
themselves  In  offices  and  classrooms  In  five 
university  buildings,  arrested  720.  Reports 
were  that  150  were  injured. 

The  student  sit-in  was  part  of  a  strike 
called  by  two  Columbia  organizations.  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  the 
Student  Afro-American  Society.  SDS  has 
been  active  m  university  uprisings  antl 
Marxist  causes  since  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  went  through  slmlhir 
crises  in  the  name  of  what  militants  called 
student  power  ;ind  free  speech  in  1964  Th:it 
rioting  resulted  in  tighter  controls  over  'h»- 
campuses  by  California's  university  regents 
and  the  replacement  of  Clark  Kerr  as  presi- 
dent of  the  statewide  system  because  his 
liberality  was  thought  to  have  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  riots.  Many  also  feel 
that  the  Berkeley  situation's  becoming  .- > 
out  of  hand  was  a  major  contribution  t  > 
the  election  of  California  Governor  Ronalti 
Reagan,  whose  campaign  included  promises 
to  keep  the  university  under  control. 

In  New  York  the  political  atmosphere  is 
considerably  different  and  Columbia  is  no'. 
like  Berkeley,  a  state  or  public  institution 
In  fact,  the  outbreak  of  rioting  at  Columbi  i 
is  probably  much  more  significant  even  th;in 
what  happened  at  Berkeley  in  view  of  Colum- 
bia's long-established  position  as  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  institutions  in  the  land 
r.mking  with  Harvard.  Cornell.  Yale.  Prince- 
ton and  Penn  us  a  member  of  the  Ivy-Leagiu' 
conference.  Columbia  is  famous  as  the  iia- 
t.on's  lending  jjurnalism  scliool  with  many  > 
'he  nation's  lo.'dir.g  news  reporters  and  :i:- 
d'istry  executives  being  alumni  and  trustees 
It  IS  alsr,  f  iniouf  :  s  the  birthplace  of  the  lio- 
era!  i  r  Dewey  approach  to  public,  especial!' 
elementc.ry  level,  education.  Columbia,  whicli 
will  somed.iy  own  Rockefeller  Center  ui  the 
heart  of  Manhattan,  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
unlversitv  in  the  world.  It  is  aUo  anion'?  t;ir 
most  expensive  to  attend,  when  compared 
10  such  in;-:itutions  as  the  University  ol 
California  and  New  York  University,  and 
for  this  reason  would  be  considered  an  un- 
likely place  for  such  disturbances  as  broke 
out  the  last  week  of  April.  An  additional 
factor  is  that  Columbia's  entrance  require- 
ments, again  in  contrast  to  the  state  inst:- 
tutions,  are  among  the  highest  In  the  land; 
the  type  of  institution  at  which  only  "the 
cream  of  the  crop"  of  American  high  school 
graduates  can  hope   to  be  accepted. 

Total  enrollment  at  Columbia  is  17.500 
taut  this  is  not  a  realistic  figure  in  light  oi 
the  present  turmoil.  This  figure  includes  aii 
campuses  and  divisions.  The  present  siege 
has  taken  place  at  the  main  campus  which 
extends  from  iHth  Street  to  120th  Street 
In  Manhattan  between  Broadway  und  Am- 
sterdam Avenue.  Across  120th  Street  is  an- 
other section  of  the  institution.  Columbia 
Teacher's  College,  and  across  Broadway  is 
the  women's  undergraduate  institution 
which  is  indirectly  part  of  Columbia.  Bar- 
nard College.  Also  included  in  the  student 
community  in  the  Columbia  section  of  Man- 
hattan are  the  student  bodies  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  long  known  as  one 
of  the  most  liberal  Protestant  institutions 
in  America,  which  is  also  Just  across  Broad- 
way from  Columbia,  and  Hunter  College, 
a  liberal  teachers  college.  These  latter  in- 
stitutions are  not  Included  in  the  17.500 
figure  for  Columbia,  however 

WHY? 

The  Columbia  strike  began  at  the  same 
time  a  nationwide  student  strike  had  been 
callea  by  National  SDS.  That  strike  was. 
in  typically  SDS-Marxlst  terms,  called  so 
that  students  could  oppose  "war  and 
racism."  America's  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  the  refusal  of  the  government,  thus  far. 
to  give  Negro  Americans  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  The  nationwide  strike  was  sup- 
ported by  Marxist  militants  on  campuses  all 
around    the   country.    This   wTiter   observed 
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support  for  It  at  Berkeley,  UCLA.  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsvlvanla  during  visits  to  those  cam- 
puses"  within  the  past  three  weeks  But 
nothing  else  that  happened  during  the 
nationwide  "strike."  which  was  actually 
supported  by  very  few  of  the  nation's  college 
students,  compared  with  what  began  at 
Columbia. 

Columbia  SDS  and  other  New  York  Marx- 
ists, including  the  Communist  Party,  saw 
an  ally  in  the  Student  Afro-American  So- 
ciety (SASi  at  Cokimbla.  Compared  to  war 
and  racism,  the  SAS  had  a  fairly  unromantic 
cause,  simply  the  halting  of  construction 
by  Columbia  of  a  new  gymnasium,  to  be 
used  both  by  the  community  and  the  uni- 
versity. In  a  park  in  a  Negro  community, 
ii  section  of  H.irlem  in  Manhattan. 

The  Marxists  knew,  of  course,  that  they 
could  win  much  more  support  from  the 
typical  liberal  American  youth  who  make 
up  the  Columbia  student  body  on  the  issue 
of  the  building  of  an  unwanted  gymnasium 
than  they  could  for  the  nebulous  concept  of 
■racism"  in  general.  So  they  backed  SAS 
on  the  gymnasium,  which  had  already  re- 
ceived considerable  play  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  also  asked  students  to  strike 
against  "war"  by  opposing  Columbia's  Uni- 
versity's Involvement  with  a  defense  research 
organization,  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  Marxist 
strategies  ever  undertaken  In  this  country  and 
appears  to  be  turning  into  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  Communism  in  this  country  has 
ever  had. 

Of  course  most  of  the  students  at  Columbia 
are  not  Marxists,  nor  do  they  support  Com- 
munist goals  on  principal,  nor  did  they,  at 
the  start  of  the  strike,  even  support  SDS.  Yet 
the  main  goals  of  the  Marxists  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  carried  out — at  least 
to  some  extent — as  of  this  wTlting.  These  are 
the  restructuring  of  the  CoUmibia  Univer- 
sity system  to  make  faculty  and  students  the 
real  controllers  of  the  institution  and  the 
shapers  of  its  policy.  Virtually  all  the  Co- 
lumbia students  are  now  saying  (and  this 
writer  spoke  to  strikers  as  well  as  those — still 
In  the  majority — who  opposed  the  strike) 
that  the  plan  to  build  a  gymnasium  would 
never  have  started  if  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents had  had  the  right  to  decide. 

If  most  of  the  students  feel  this  Is  a  legiti- 
mate attitude  on  the  way  their  university 
should  be  administered,  the  Marxists  have  al- 
ready won  a  major  victory.  Columbia,  like 
our  nation.  Is  a  republic,  not  a  democracy, 
but  the  Marxists  know  that  If  they  can  get 
their  idea  of  democracy  into  practice  and  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people,  they  have  reached 
more  than  the  beginning  of  the  end  so  far 
as  our  republic  is  concerned. 

Columbia  is  a  private  University,  owned 
by  its  trustees.  These  include  such  men  as 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
head  of  Columbia  Broadca.sting.  all  of  them 
highly  succe.s,sful  and  influential  men.  most 
of  them  capitalists  In  practice  but.  like  the 
German  aristocrats  who  backed  Hitler,  not 
always  in  principle. 

The  New  York  Time'!  itself  has  taken  se- 
riously the  charge  of  the  Marxists  that  "the 
trustees  have  been  running  this  university 
for  200  years,  and  they'\e  been  rimning  it 
wrong."  If  the  Times  can  publish  such  a 
statement  and  make  it  appear  to  be  a  respon- 
sible, credible  minority  point  of  view,  why 
should  not  the  tuition-paying  majority  of 
Columbia's  students  feel  they  have  a  right 
to  vote  on  every  decision  the  university 
makes? 

The  Times,  -unfortunately,  does  not  take 
seriously  the  Marxist  loyalty  of  the  militants 
•;f  SDS.  telling  its  readers  that:  "For  many 
--tudents  brought  up  In  the  complex  and 
ideologies  that  profess  to  offer  an  all-encom- 
passing world  view  are  now  considered  large- 
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ly  Irrelevant."  A  true  statement,  but  hardly 
significant  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Marxist 
youth  organization  cited  as  Communist  by 
spoke.smen  for  our  federal  government  pre- 
cipitated the  Columbia  strike. 

STUDKNT    ATTITUDES 

The  main  six-block  Columbia  campus  was 
stirrounded  by  several  hundred  New  York 
City  Police  throughout  the  crisis,  and  only 
students  and  faculty  members  bearing  Iden- 
tification cards  were  admitted  to  the  inside, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  outside  trouble-makers 
off  campus. 

Students  stood  in  line  to  pass  through  the 
gates  where  their  cards  were  checked,  many 
of  them  wearing  badges  with  the  word 
"strike,"  and  many  with  armbands.  Red  arm- 
bands indicated  support  for  the  strike  and 
the  fact  that  their  wearers  were  among  those 
arrested  the  morning  of  April  30  Blue  arm- 
bands indicated  opposition  to  the  strike  and 
especially  SDS.  The  opposition  was  led  by  a 
group  which  at  one  point  representee?  a 
majority  of  students  and  called  itself  the 
majority  coalition.  Leaders  of  that  coalition 
received  phone  calls  threatening  their  lives 
for  opposing  the  strike,  and  one  of  the  callers 
(coalition  leaders  presumed  it  was  spurious) 
Identified  himself  as  representing  National 
SDS. 

A  Columbia  student  stood  in  front  of  the 
gate    to    Barnard    College    holding    a    sign: 
"Majority    Coalition    Leaders    Lives    Threat- 
ened "  With  him  was  a  Columbia  law  student 
who   wore    a   badge   saying   "Stop   SDS.':   He 
identified   himself  as  Fred  Moran  ard   told 
the  writer  that  he  opposed  SDS  because  It 
was  obviously   irresponsible  but  mainly  be- 
cause SDS   leaders   had   refused   to   exhaust 
the    legal    channels    available    to    them    for 
their  protest  before  resorting  to  the  illegal 
procedure  of  seizing  five  Columbia  adminis- 
trative and  classroom  buildings  and  disrupt- 
ing for  days  the  operation  of  the  university. 
After    talking    with    this    student    a    few 
minutes   it   was   obvious   that  although    he 
opposed  SDS  he  did   not  do  so  for  exactly 
the     same    reasons     given     by    SDS's     main 
op{>onent     on     most     American     campuses. 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  He  had  arrived 
at  his  own  conclusions  regarding  SDS,  and 
they  paralleled    those  of   Young   Americans 
for  Freedom  on   many  particulars,  yet  this 
student  said  he  did  not  oppose  the  goals  of 
SDS— student  control  of  the  University  and 
opposition  to  the  gymnasium — but  only  their 
illegal  methods  of  attaining  them.  He  also 
said   that  he  feared   most  of  the  Colimibla 
students    had    been    converted,    during    the 
strike,  from  opposing  the  strike  to  support- 
ing it.  He  said  (with  the  backing  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Mayor  John  Lindsay)    that 
he  thought  there  had  been  brutality  com- 
mitted  during  the   arrests  by  some   police- 
men   and    that    virtually    all    students    felt 
the  police  should  not  have  been  called  In. 
They  feel  the  university  is  their  property,  cer- 
tainly   not    public    property,    and    although 
most    students    opp>osed    the    sit-in    which 
disrupted    the    university,    they    even    more 
strongly  opposed  the  police  action. 

If  this  Is  true,  and  It  almost  undoubtedly 
is,  SDS  had  scored  a  major  victory 

Most  significant  was  a  paper  by  this 
student,  FYed  Moran.  which  he  circulated  to 
the  Columbia  faculty  It  was  entitled:  "Do 
not  support  the  SDS  Strike — attend  classes. 
Supporting  SDS  is  fostering  fascism,"  (The 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  magazine.  The 
New  Guard,  several  months  ago  bore  a  cover 
story  suggesting  that  SDS  change  its  name 
to  Students  for  a  Fascist  Society.)  As  it  is 
an  excellent  and.  we  believe,  unprejudiced, 
presentation  of  the  basic  principles  involved, 
we  are  reprinting  It  in  full  with  this  story: 

"DO  NOT  SUPPORT  THE  SDS  STRIKE — ATTEND 
CLASSES — SUPPORTING  SDS  IS  FOSTERING  FAS- 
CISM 

"  'Mart>Tdom'  does  not  validate  the  tactics 
SDS   has   employed.   It   Is   not   the   absence 
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of  violence  that  Is  the  criteria  in  determin- 
ing whether  acts  should  be  tolerated  by  a 
democratic  .society  but  whether  an  Infringe- 
ment of  fundamental  human  rights  has 
occurred. 

"The   tactics  employed   by   SDS  have   vio- 
lated numerous  fundamental  human  rights: 
"1    The  Right  To  Privacy:  President  Gray- 
son   Kirk's    personal    files    were    broken    into 
and  examined  by  SDS  activists. 

"2.  The  Right  To  Not  Be  Threatened  With 
Physical  Violence. 

"3.  The  Right  To  Freedom  Of  Movement: 
Dean  Coleman  and  2  other  university  officials 
were  held  captive  by  SDS  and  his  life  was 
threatened    bv    their"  SAS   co-consplrators. 

"4.  The  Right  To  Not  Have  One's  Person 
Attacked  And  Not  Be  Physically  Assaulted; 
An  elderly  maintenance  man  was  thrown 
down  a  fiighl  of  stairs,  receiving  severe  In- 
Jurv  Including  5  broken  toes  He  was  ;id- 
mltted  to  St.  Luke's  HosplUil  in  severe  pain. 
"5.  The  Right  Of  A  University  Administra- 
tion. Students.  And  Faculty  To  Have  Areas 
Designated  For  Particular  Uses  Remain  Ac- 
cessible And  Usable  For  Those  Purposes. 

"6.  The  Right  To  Not  Be  Physically  C<:>erced 
By  Sheer  Power  But  Instead  To  Be  Persuaded 
By  The  Merits  Of  An  Adversary's  Argument: 
SDS    activists    usurped    university    buildings 
designated  for  classroom  lectures  administra- 
tive work  and  other  academic  pursuits  mak- 
ing thixse  areas  inaccessible  to  persons  who 
have  a  proi)rletary  right  to  utilize  those  areas. 
"Well-organized  dissident    minorities   have 
a  responsibility  to  the  commiinlty  in  which 
they  are  active  to  restrain  themselves  from 
utiflzing    all    the    ixiwer    at    their    disposal. 
Only    when    the    political    structure   of    that 
community  is  not  sufficiently  Hexible  to  per- 
mit an  airing  of  their  views  does  it  become 
Justifiable    for    them    to    trample    upon    the 
lundamental  human  rights  of  other  persons. 
"Why     didn't     SDS     picket     around     Low 
Library   and    in    other   key    locations?    Why 
didn-t  SDS  inform  the  mass  of  the  student 
body  of  its  beliefs  and  objectives?  Why  didn't 
SI>S  request  all  students  to  picket  and  not 
attend  classes?  And  why  didn't  SDS  accept 
the  Administration's  4  25  offer  to  meet  with 
them  and  consider  SDS  demands?  When  per- 
sons holding  minority   views  are  permitted 
to  use  any  means  available  to  them  to  manip- 
ulate  the   community,   the   most   aggressive 
persons  In  the  community,  whatever  their 
views    may    be.    will    necessarily    maintain 
greater  influence  than   their  numbers  war- 
rant. The  validity  of  their  ideals  will   have 
no  bearing  on  the  extent  of  their  Influence 
because   coercion    and    not    persuasion    will 
have  been  their  means. 

"Only  persons  who  are  such  egotists  that 
they  believe  the  opinions  they  hold  must 
be  right  and  the  variant  views  of  others  ore 
necessarily  inferior,  will  attempt  to  coerce 
a  community  into  adopting  their  views.  A 
democracy  Is  based  on  the  ideal  that  most 
men.  given  a  free  flow  of  ideas,  will  even- 
tually find  truth  and  that  no  one  group  has 
a  monopoly  on  "right  opinions'.  If  SPS's 
Ideals  are  liot  accepted  by  the  majority  xhls 
necessitates  the  conclusion  that  either  they 
have  not  made  a  sufficient  effort  to  persuade 
others  of  the  merits  of  their  views  or  the 
majority  finds  little  validity  In  the  SDS  poBl- 
tlon.  If  the  latter  Is  the  case,  then  given  a 
democratic  and  not  a  totalitarian  commu- 
nity. SDS  must  resign  itself  to  the  non-lm- 
plementatlon  of  Its  views. 

"Revolution,  i.e..  action  outside  commu- 
nity permitted  processes,  is  only  morally 
Justifiable  when  the  political  system  is  too 
inflexible  to  permit  the  extensive  airing  of 
new  views  and  the  Implementation  of  those 
views  once  most  persons  come  to  accept 
them.  The  democratic  process  cannot  be  said 
to  have  broken  down  at  Columbia  because 
SDS  did  not  fully  utilize  the  legal  means 
available  to  It. 

"This  Is  why  the  Majority  Coalition  be- 
lieves a  real  pum&hment  must  be  admlnls- 
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tereci   to   tho^e  persons   who  unlawfully  oc- 
cupied university  buildings. 

"Be  warned,  because  next  time  you  may 
not  agree  with  Mark  Rudd's  objectives. 
[Rudd  is  chairman  of  Columbia  SDS  ) 

"If  you  agree  with  our  position  attend  your 
classes  and  wear  a  blue  armband 

"Remember,  a  democracy  does  not  main- 
tain Itself  It  must  be  continually  fortified 
by  Its  members. 

"P  A  MoRAN,  1968." 

The  thesis  that  SDS  Is  fostering  fascism 
!5  especially  poignant  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Communists'  constant  rallying  cry  Is  Chat 
anyone  who  does  not  agree  with  them  Is  a 
fascist.  Yet  it  Is  obvious  from  reading  Moran's 
paper  that  SDS  was  guilty  of  totalitarian  tac- 
tics at  Columbia  (and  It  frequently  has  been 
In  the  past,  as  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
ha.»!  documented  i . 

Moran  calls  for  Justice  In  asking  that  "a 
real  punishment  be  administered  to  those 
persons  who  unlawfully  occupied  university 
buildings."  but  unfortimately  many  Colum- 
bia faculty  members  and  liberal  community 
leaders  have  asked  the  University  to  drop 
charges  against  thoee  arrested.  But  not  only 
that.  New  York  Times  reports,  representing 
the  publisher  of  the  Times  who  is  a  Columbia 
trustee  and  therefore  considered  the  enemy 
bv  the  strikers,  have  Indicated  that  a  new 
approach  .to  governing  the  Cnlversltv  must 
!>>  undertaken,  giving  the  leftists  the  chief 
desire  of  their  hearts. 

THE  CRUX  OF  THE  M.^TTE]l 

That  a  university  could  be  the  property 
of  Its  students  and  faculty  and  that  they 
could  democratically  decide  what  its  policies 
Sbould  be  is  not  in  itself  a  dangerous  con- 
cept, nor  is  It  of  necessity  an  undesirable 
one  ( But  It  is  an  Improbable  one.  as  neither 
most  college  students  nor  faculty  members 
could  afford  to  finance  such  an  institution.) 
The  principal  involved  In  the  Columbia  rev- 
olution is  that  here  a  totalitarian  minority 
have  by  violent  and  illegal  means  been  able 
to  persuade  men  in  responsible  positions  that 
they  have  some  "right"  to  take  aver  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  them.  If  they  go 
unpunished  for  trespassing  and  for  depriv- 
ing the  16.000  Columbia  students  who  did 
not  sit  In  with  them  of  their  right  to  con- 
tinue the  education  they  paid  for.  a  mile- 
stone precedent  has  been  made  The  uni- 
versity and  therefore  its  trustees,  who  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial men  of  America,  will  be  saying  that  It's 
morally  Justifiable  to  break  laws  to  speed 
the  process  of  revolutionary  change. 

But.  If  in  addition  to  failing  to  punish  the 
trespassers  the  trustees  of  Columbia  make 
some  move  to  give  them  that  which  they 
most  desire  and  least  deserve,  a  voice  in  the 
policy  making  of  the  university,  they  will 
not  only  be  condoning  the  wrong  already 
done  but  encouraging  similar  wrongs  in  the 
futiu-e  to  bring  about  additional  "progre-ss  " 

The  Marxist  psychology  here  is  becoming 
highly  effective  It  is  the  same  principle  used 
in  the  burning  and  looting  of  ghettos  to  get 
the  city,  state,  and  federal  governments  to 
"reward"  the  looters  for  bringing  their  needs 
to  our  attention. 

Rew.ird:ng  the  participants  in  violent  and 
illegal  actions  establishes  a  climate  of  tol- 
erance toward  more  violence  and  illegal  acts 
which  could  result  in  the  overthrow  of  our 
local  and  national  governments  themselves, 
and  the  New  York  Times  in  editorializing 
against  it  i  assuming  it  was  granted  that 
liberty*  would  have  neither  principle  nor 
precedent  to  stand  on  in  view  of  its  at- 
titude on  the  Columbia  revolution. 

The  SDS  victories  at  Columbia  are  the 
most  Important  milestone  to  date  along 
the  road  to  an  American  Marxist  revolution. 

The  Rev  William  S.  VanMeter  stood  out- 
side the  g\te  to  Columbia  University's  main 
campus  and  handed  this  statement  to  stu- 
dents while  they  waited  in  line  to  enter  the 
besieged  institution.  With  this  implicit  en- 
dorsement    of     the     National     Council     of 
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Churches  ancllhe  Protestant  Council  of  New 
York  to  the  ^ology  of  Columbia's  militant 
Marxists,  how  could  the  students  In  general 
be  expected  to  see  the  Issues  clearly?  While 
the  President  of  Columbia  Is  att.^cked  for 
using  force  to  evict  trespassing  students  who 
disrupted  the  entire  university,  the  force 
u.«;ed  by  those  ftudents  themselves  to  coerce 
others  into  suppwrting  them  is  completely 
Ignored.  What  is  implied  by  the  protesta- 
tions of  police  brutality?  That  criminals  are 
to  be  brought  to  Justice  without  police  to 
arrest    them?  • 

The  statement  follows: 

New  York.  NY.. 

May  3,  1968. 

As  neighbors  of  Columbia  University,  we 
feel  compelled  to  add  our  voice  to  those  who 
have  spoken  out  against  the  decision  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  force  by  the  University 
administration.  The  question  Is  not  a  legal 
one.  Columbia  had  every  right  to  call  upon 
the  police  The  question  is  one  of  leadership 
and  Judgment. 

We  agree  with  President  Kirk  that  this 
Issue  extends  far  beyond  the  Columbia  com- 
munity: that  It  has  implications  for  all  aca- 
demic institutions  At  a  critical  period  in 
human  history,  when  men  of  int«lllgence. 
common  sense  and  good  will  are  struggling 
to  find  the  alternatives  to  force  and  vio- 
lence as  accepted  methods  for  the  resolution 
of  human  conflict,  we  feel  that  the  Columbia 
administration  has  failed.  We  feel  that  in 
choosing  force  as  a  solution  to  dispute  and 
by  opting  for  the  abuse  of  humans  ui  re- 
spoivse  to  the  abuse  of  property,  Columbia 
abdicated  both  its  leadership  role  and  its  good 
Judgment. 

We  are  angered  but  not  shocked  by  the 
action  of  the  police.  The  question  of  police 
brutality  is  not  new.  To  condemn  all  police 
for  the  actions  of  some  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. However,  the  violent  behavior  of  far 
too  many  of  this  nations  law  enforcement 
personnel,  especially  when  dealing  with  racial, 
political  or  social  minorities.  Is  frightening, 
dangerous  and  deserves  Intensive  investiga- 
tion, study  and  punishment  where  necessary. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  for  whatever 
reason  the  black  students  in  Hamilton  Hall 
were  well  treated.  However,  the  brtital  treat- 
ment accorded  other  students,  faculty  and 
spectators  raises  serious  questions  that  must 
be  answered. 

The  police  action  at  Columbia  adds  to  the 
overall  crisis  In  the  nation.  It  also  raises  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  role  of  the 
police  In  our  society.  Is  a  police  force  to  be 
an  agent  of  punishment  or  is  this  the  right 
of  our  courts''  We  believe  the  latter  to  be  ti-ue 
in  a  democratic  society  and  that  continued 
use  of  excessive  force  by  police  is  a  threat  to 
the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Rev.  William  S.  'Vanmeter, 
Executive      Secretary.      Department      of 
Christian  Social  Relations,  Protestant 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Spfvet.  Jr. 
Executive  Director.  Department  of  Social 
Justice.  Satmna!  Council  of  Churches. 
U.S. A 


APPOINTMENT  OF  GEORGE  BALL 
AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  CALLED  MOVE  FOR 
PEACE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  James  Reston.  has  re- 
ported that  the  appointment  of  George 
Ball  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 


Nations  is  a  clear  signal  that  Washing- 
ton wants  an  honorable  peace  settlement 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Reston,  in  his  article,  writes  that 
Ball  has  been  a  longtime  opponent  to  the 
war  but  that  he  is  a  tough,  practical 
negotiator  who  will  represent  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  Because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  inclucif 
this  Reston  article  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  column  follows: 

Ball    Appointment    Is    a    Clear    Signal 
TO  North   Vietnam 
( By  .James  Reston ) 

Washington. — President  Johnson's  aji- 
polntment  of  George  Ball  as  United  States' 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  is  a  clear 
signal  to  Hanoi  that  Washington  wants  an 
honorable  compromise  peace  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  important  words  are  "honorable" 
and  "compromise  "  Ball  was  the  most  articu- 
late opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  years  here  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  Is  a  tough 
and  practical  man.  and  his  opposition  to 
the  war  should  not  be  misjudged. 

He  is.  first  and  foremost,  a  good  lawyer, 
even  when  he  has  a/ bad  case.  Almo.st  alnnr 
among  the  advisers  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  he  argued  against  committint; 
America's  men  and  prestige  Tx3  that  war 
More  than  that,  'ne  opposed  the  bombine 
and  the  policy  of  replacing  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  battle  field,  but  even  when 
he  lost  every  battle  within  the  government 
about  increasing  Washington's  involvement 
In  the  war.  he  refused  to  break  with  Johnson 
no  matter  how  much  he  disagreed  with  thf 
trend  of  Jonson's  policy. 

No  doubt  this  is  why  Johnson  turned  to 
George  Ball  when  Arthur  Goldberg  insisted 
on  resigning  as  United  States  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Goldberg's  timing  mav 
seem  strange.  He  held  on  at  the  U.N.  durine 
the  days  when  the  Johnson-Rufk-McNs- 
mara-Rostow  coalition  was  taking  the  hard 
line  against  peace  negotiations.  Now  he  :.» 
resigning  Just  when  negotiations  to  end  the 
war  m.iv  be  ,>tr;rTing. 

But  Goldberg  is  a  believer.  He  has  to  be 
sure  about  the  objectives  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  as  a  veteran  labor  negotiator, 
he  has  to  be  sure  he  is  In  charge  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  there  Is  reason  for  saying  that 
he  had  doubts  on  both  points. 

Also.  Golciberg  is  one  of  those  odd  charac- 
ters— he  is  both  a  realist  and  a  moralist  He 
knew  that  the  peace  negotiations  were  not 
going  to  take  place  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.  He  also  knew  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  go  on  for  a  very  long  time,  so  he 
asked  to  get  out. 

Besides,  there  was  a  lot  of  silly  gossip  that 
he  was  hanging  on  because  he  wanted  to  be 
reappointed  to  his  old  post  on  the  .supreme 
court,  and  that  annoyed  him  too  The  truth 
Is  that  he  wants  to  live  a  free  life  .'".gain,  to 
practice  law  on  his  own,  and  go  back  to  his 
old  farm  at  Orlean,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Rlclge  ;n  Virginia. 

This  created  a  problem  for  Johnson.  He 
was  confronted  by  the  resignation  of  a  man 
who  wanted  peace  at  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  so  he  turned  to  George 
Ball,  who  had  the  reputation  of  wanting  to 
end  the  w,ir  in  Vietnam  and  get  on  to  more 
important  questions  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  an  important  appointment.  Ball  is  a 
blunt  man.  He  will  be  an  advocate  for  the 
administration  at  the  United  Nations,  but 
he  will  argue  fiercely  for  liquidating  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  getting  back  to  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  main  Issues  of  American  policy 
at  home,  in  the  hemisphere,  and  in  the  In- 
dustrial centers  of  power  in  Europe  and 
Japan 

This  may  very  well  influence  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Johnson  administration.  Ball 
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will  be  In  on  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  national  Security  Council.  He  Is  old 
enough  and  fectire  enough  and  dogmatic 
enough  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  risk  the 
consequences.  He  Mkes  but  disagrees  with 
Secretarv  of  State  Rusk  on  Vietnam,  and 
he  dislikes  and  disagrees  with  Walt  Rostow 
in  the  White  House  and  the  other  hawks, 
and  he  Is  Just  hard  enough  to  say  precisely 
what  he  thinks. 

Hanoi,  however,  should  not  be  deceived  by 
Ball's  reputation  as  the  official  dissenter  on 
Vietnam  m  Washington  He  will  argue  within 
and  without  the  administration  for  a  fair 
and  decent  compromise  settlement,  but  he 
has  not  left  .t  fabulously  .^ucce^sful  private 
career  In  law  and  finance  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  sell-out. 


NO  REASON  FOR  LOSS  OF  F.\ITH 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF    sritTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn\'ES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  May  6  edition  of 
the  Cheraw.  S.C.  Chronicle,  edited  and 
published  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Sweatt.  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
Each  of  us  is  so  inclined  to  curse  the 
dark  rather  than  light  a  match  that  it 
is  good  to  be  reminded  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  best  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Wc  truly  are  blessed.  The 
editorial  of  which  I  speak  follows: 
No  Reason  for  Less  of  Faith 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many 
Negroes  and  members  '>f  other  minority  races 
In  the  United  States  are  impatient  with  so- 
cial and  economic  Inequality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  ideal- 
ism of  youth  which  recognizes  and  rejects 
the  obvious  flaws  and  hypocrisies  in  the  so- 
ciety of  their  elders. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
generation  raised  under  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation  opposes  warfare,  regardless  of 
the  reasons  advanced  by  their  elders  to  jus- 
tlfv  the  fighting. 

it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  young 
people  are  frustrated  by  the  system  of  mili- 
tary conscription  which  requires  they  risk 
their  lives  on  the  battlefield  at  an  age  con- 
sidered too  young  to  vote. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  young 
men  reject  the  idea  of  fighting  a  war  thou- 
sands of  mile?  away,  while  at  home  an  afflu- 
ent society  makes  no  sacrifices  for  a  war 
which  many  feel  is  Immoral  and  unjustified 
What  is  difficult  to  understand  Is  why  some 
.'Americans  have  lost  faith  in  the  democratic 
principles  upon  w-hlch  the  United  Stales  was 
founded.  These  principles  have  produced  the 
best — if  not  perfect— system  ever  developed 
by  man  In  which  to  live. 

Negroes  who  are  so  desperate  or  misgi-iided 
as  to  believe  that  there  Is  no  solution  to  this 
coimtry's  racial  problems,  short  of  burning 
the  nation  to  the  ground  and  starting  all 
over,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  only  sure 
hope  for  minorities  is  under  a  system  of 
government  such  as  ours. 

No  thinking  .American  can  deny  that  ra- 
cial injustice  is  a  major  social  111  In  this 
country  and  that  improvement  of  the  plight 
of  the  Negro  has  been  slow.  But  it  Is  also 
a  fact  that  Neerroes  have  advanced  from 
slavery  to  the  threshold  of  equality  under 
the  system  of  government  .=;ome  of  them  now 
are  ready  to  renounce. 

Given  the  same  conditions,  there  is  no 
other  form  of  government  under  which  the 
Negro  could  have  faired  much  better,  "niink 
of  how  the  Negro  riots   in   major  cities   of 
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America  would  have  been  dealt  with  In  some 
of  the  countries  which  militant  black  power 
leaders  want  the  U.S.  to  Imitate. 

Young  people  on  college  campuses  who  feel 
like  rebelling  because  of  this  country'^.  Uiort- 
comlngs  ought  to  study  their  history  more 
thoroughly.  What  other  country  In  the  world 
has  achieved  so  much  tor  so  many  and  Is 
striving  to  eradicate  conditions  of  ixjverty 
for  the  rest? 

While  citizens  have  the  right  to  dissent 
from  the  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam. 
It  should  be  done  in  a  responsible  way.  Tliere 
Is  no  JustlficaUon  for  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  this  country's  enemies  or  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  government  agencies  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

There  is  certainly  need  for  selective  serv- 
ice reform,  but  draft  card  burning  and  other 
Illegal  acts  are  no  way  to  bring  about  change 

This  country  is  beset  by  many  problems. 
But  no  solutions  can  be  produced  by  rebel- 
lion, insurrection  or  unarchy.  It  is  through 
the  process  of  truly  representative,  demo- 
cratic government  tiiat  freedom  and  Justice 
is  achieved  for  all  citizens. 

WhUe  our  democracy  may  not  he  a  per- 
fect form  of  government,  it  shovild  be  re- 
membered  that  all   others   are  much   worse. 


POOR  PEOPLE  S  MARCH 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

vi   .\i..\h.\:.:.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  sad  spec- 
tacle here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  this 
week.  Some  2  miles  from  this  Chamber 
and  almost  within  sight  of  the  White 
Hou.se,  lemporaiT  structures  are  being 
built  on  Federal  property  to  house  the 
so-called  Poor  People's  March.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  realize  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  actually  condoning  this  situation 
by  granting  a  permit  for  this  camp-in. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Park  Service  are  setting  a 
precedent  by  granting  a  permit  for  3.000 
people  to  live  on  Federal  land  for  this 
summer.  I  hope  they  are  going  to  be  pre- 
pared to  grant  similar  permits  to  any 
group  which  wants  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton ill  the  future,  whether  their  aim  be  to 
lobby  or  to  sightsee.  This  land  belongs  to 
ever^'  American,  and  it  would  be  discrim- 
ination to  deny  other  groups  use  of  this 
land. 

The  aim  of  the  Poor  People's  March 
is  to  force  the  Congress  to  enact  massive 
welfare  legislation  costing  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  already  experienced  legis- 
lation by  emotion  when  the  Congress  was 
stampeded  into  passing  the  open  liousing 
bill.  If  this  type  of  action  continues,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  the  legislative  process. 
Bills  will  simply  be  enacted  according  to 
which  special  interest  group  can  put  on 
the  biggest  show  in  Washington. 

Although  the  leaders  of  this  demon- 
stration are  insisting  that  their  people 
will  be  nonviolent,  it  should  be  quite  evi- 
dent that  there  is  an  element  here  in 
Washington  which  will  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  the  violence  and  rioting 
that  the  city  experienced  eai'lier  this 
spring.  Sufflcient  evidence  was  presented 
to  and  ignored  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  indicate  that  there  was  a  plan 
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for  these  riots.  Since  the  conspirators  aie 
apparently  still  free,  it  would  not  take 
a  genius  to  figure  out  that  they  arc  at 
this  moment  making  plans  for  another 
opportune  time  to  signal  the  start  of  dis- 
orders. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  under.stand 
that  some  $40  million  worth  of  hotel  and 
motel  reservations  havf  been  canceled 
for  this  summer  here  in  the  city.  This 
does  not  include  other  losses  from  \-lsltors 
who  might  have  come  to  visit  their  Capi- 
tal, but  who  now  will  take  their  vacations 
elsewhere.  Other  millions  in  trade,  meals, 
bus  fares,  sightseeing  tours,  and  other 
similar  items  will  be  lost  this  summer. 
With  these  lo.sses  in  dollars  will  l,'0  losses 
in  the  number  of  jobs  available.  This 
will,  of  course,  affect  the  very  people  this 
demonstration  is  attempting  to  help. 

Our  countr>-  has  many  problems.  They 
will  ^lot  be  solved  overnight.  Tliey  will 
not  be  solved  by  coercion  and  by  threats 
to  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  Nation. 
Tills  Congress  is  elected  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  America,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  majority  of  them  arc  in  agreement 
with  the  direction  in  which  we  are  mov- 
ing. This  .so-called  Poor  People's  March 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  that  those  officials  re- 
sponsible for  allowing  it  to  take  place 
will  .soon  come  to  realize  this. 

Tills  editorial  from  WDNG  radio  in 
Anniston  sums  up  the  feelings  of  many 
people  in  this  country  toward  the  dem- 
on.stratlon : 

Poor  Pfople's  March 
Dally  we  search  for  the  "sliver  lining".  We 
think  of  Marks.  Mississippi — a  very  small 
town  of  26-hundred  ix?ople  on  which 
descended  equal  that  numt>er  of  .strangers 
whose  i.iurpo.<;e  It  was— the  .Associated  Press 
reports— to  "recruit  more  volunteers  for  the 
invasion  of  Washington  .  .  by  the  Poor 
People's  March"  Marks.  Mississippi  is  a 
typical  very  small  southern  agricultural  com- 
rnunlty.  TTiere  are  thousands  of  Marks, 
Mlssisslppls.  The  strangers  were  uninvited. 
The  strangers  were  annoyed  that  water  and 
ix>wer  lines  had  not  been  run  to  each  nf 
four  big  circus  tents.  The  mayor  of  Marks 
explained  that  the  strangers  "have  changed 
their  minds  4  times"  about  the  length  of 
their  uninvited  visit  M.irks.  MtsslEsippl's 
witer  and  power  facilities  and  its  staff  are 
meager— total  annual  city  budget  is  $90,000 
But  the  mayor  said  that  after  the  strangers 
had  decided  to  extend  their  visit,  he  would 
run  the  water  and  power  lines  into  the 
tents  without  delay.  Water  and  power  were 
delivered  that  day.  With  credit  to  the 
strangers,  their  leader— the  Rev.  James  Bevel. 
top  aide  to  the  Rev  R.alph  Abemathy.  top 
aide  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King — stated  that  he  was  "delighted" 
with  the  mayor's  "attitude  and  concern  for 
everybody". 

The  .'Associated  Press  reports  Marks. 
Mississippi's  "attitude  and  concern  for 
evervbody"  before  the  strangers  invited 
themselves  to  Marks  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  .AP  rcuorts  that  the  residents  of 
Marks.  Mississippi  already  had  contributed 
the  .sum  of  J14.000  toward  a  Joint  local-state- 
federal  training  program  for  unemployed 
Negro  farm  hands  who  are  out  of  work  due 
to  mechanization.  Marks.  Mississippi — as  are 
other  southern  agricultural  communities — is 
contributing  to  the  training  of  their  un- 
skilled neighbors.  All  over  the  South — under 
coristruction  or  already  built — are  shining, 
modern  vocational  and  technical  education 
facilities. 

The  "silver  lining"  is  in  the  forebearancc. 
tolerance  and  sacrifice  ot  the  people  of  Mark's 
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M!S5jis:pp'.  to  the  strangers  who  descended 
upxn  -he  community  uninvited  and  for  the 
piirp'>se — AP  reports — of  "recruiting  volun- 
•eers  for  the  invaelon  of  Washington  ...  by 
•he  Poor  People's  March".  The  uninvited 
strangers  marched  no  further  than  to  waiting 
busses  and  no  farther  than  to  have  their  pic- 
tures taken  leading  two  mules  and  a  wagon. 
The  uninvited  strangers  are  leading  a  march 
on  the  US  Treasury  The  people  of  Marks, 
Mississippi  are  training  their  neighbors  how 
to  use  their  hands  What's  good  about  Civil 
Rights?  The  best  thing  about  CirtI  Rights  is 
that  the  picture  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer.  The  only  way  that  a  man  can  attain 
personal  stature  and  dignity — a  good  in- 
come— a  good  home — a  good  life — is  by  apply- 
ing himself  to  learning  how  to  earn  a  good 
living — not  how  to  take  a  living  from  some- 
one else  by  way  of  the  U-S  Treasury.  The 
Poor  People's  March  Is  as  phoney  as  the 
two  mules  and  a  wie'^r.  that  could  not  get 
on  the  bus. 


..\-X  DAV  — BATON  ROUGE,  LA.,   1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUlslAKA 

i.N   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Law  Day, 
1968.  m  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  was  commem- 
orated with  an  en  banc  sitting  of  all 
judges,  members  of  the  bar,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  at  the  parish  courthouse. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
F:td  .A  Blanche,  Jr..  district  judge  of 
the  19th  Judicial  District  Court  of 
Louisiana. 

A.S  a  former  district  judge  and  con- 
gressional representative  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish,  as  well  as  personal  friend 
of  Judge  Blanche.  I  am  proud  to  include 
the  full  text  of  his  speech  following  my 
remarks: 

Address  Delivered  by  the  Honor.^ble  Fred  A. 
Blanche.  Jr.,  .\t  the  L.\w  D.\y  Exercises  on 
May  1,  1968,  Before  the  19th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Court.  P.arish  op  East  Baton  Rouge, 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Cil^  Court  of 
the   City    if    Baton    Rouge.    Sn-riNC    En 
Banc,  the  Members  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Bar  Association  and  the  General  Public 
AT  THE  East   Baton   Rouge   Parish   Court 
House.   B.aton    Rouge.   La. 
Two   years   ago   I   gave   an   address   at   the 
opening  ceremonies  of  this  Nineteenth  Judi- 
cial   District    Court    where    the    doctrine    of 
civil  disobedience  was  explored.  The  doctrine 
has  oeen   preached  by  many  .since  that  ad- 
dress,  and    now   on    this   spring   day   which 
will  Lsher  In  the  summer  of  1968  we  have 
seen   how   the   contagious   doctrine  of  non- 
violent disobedience  of  the  law  has  spread 
into  the  violent  disobedience  of  the  law. 

So  today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  con- 
cerning the  widesprertd  use  of  violence,  the 
logical  concomitant  of  civil  disobedience,  as 
the  acceptable  method  of  achieving  lawful 
ends.  When  we  contemplate  the  widespread 
use  of  such  means,  we  can  then  begin  to 
think  about  violent  revolution  and  the  threat 
of  destruction  it  poses  to  our  entire  frame- 
work of  government  and  the  court  Itself, 
Violent  revolution  Is  the  chosen  method  of 
the  Communists  to  bring  about  political 
and  social  change,  and  lest  you  suspect  that 
I  am  somewhat  of  an  alarmist  and  overfear- 
ful  of  the  threat  of  such  a  revolution,  I  will 
shortly  oiTer  you  some  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

At  the  outset  you  may  believe  that  the 
threat  becomes  more  meaningful  when  you 
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consider  that  except  for  the  protection  af- 
forded us  by  law  and  order.  It  will  become 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves;  and  when 
that  day  comes,  then  a  riot  could  well  have 
turned  Into  a  revolution. 

It  Is  popular  sport  to  label  those  who 
seek  social  change  by  means  of  violence  or 
preach  selective  disobedience  of  the  laws  as 
Communists  I  make  no  such  accusation,  as 
I  have  no  proof  of  It.  However,  I  attach  little 
significance  to  labels  so  long  as  they  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  our  government  of  laws  by 
such  means. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  of  our  laws  are 
unjust  and  a  change  is  in  order,  for  law  is 
ever  changing,  taut  it  Is  a  horse  of  a  differ- 
ent color  to  accomplish  such  change  by  un- 
lawful means.  It  Is  unlawful  to  accomplish 
a  lawful  end  by  unlawful  means,  and  those 
who  preach  such  a  device  either  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  are  playing  the  prelude  to 
violent  revolution. 

How  Is  It  that  one  can  preach  on  the 
one  hand  nonviolent  disobedience  of  a  spe- 
cific law  and  on  the  other  reasonably  expect 
that  all  others  be  obeyed?  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected and  that  is  excuse  enough  for  the 
violence  that  has  followed  In  the  wake  of 
such  preaching. 

I  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  his- 
torical developments  which  led  to  our  pres- 
ent predicament.  I  need  research  no  farther 
than  your  own  memory.  The  handwriting 
has  been  on  the  wall  for  some  time.  It 
started  with  the  freedom  of  speech  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
the  extension  of  which  was  the  spawning 
grounds  for  peaceful  demonstrations  which 
ultimately  ended  up  not  so  peaceful.  The 
doctrine  has  been  in  years  past  used  by 
labor  leaders  to  commit  crimes  of  violence 
against  the  property  of  their  employers  and 
against  the  persons  of  their  fellow  employees 
until  our  Supreme  Court  Anally  placed  re- 
strictions on  the  doctrine. 

Sit-in  demonstrations  were  not  the  original 
idea  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  neither  were 
the  mass  marches  that  he  has  led  against 
helpless  cities  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  no  more  than  a  copy  of  the  coercive 
practices  (such  as  sit-ins  and  mass  picket- 
ing) employed  by  labor  unions  against  their 
employers. 

If  that  Court  can  place  restrictions  on  free 
speech  In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  I  im- 
mediately urge  them  to  do  so  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  object  sought  to  be 
protected  Is  greater.  In  the  former  it  was 
the  property  rights  of  some  unfair  employer. 
In  the  latter  it  Is  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
whole  communities  and  the  protection  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  So  much 
for  the  crimes  committed  under  the  guise  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience. 
This  heresy  prospered  because  the  morality 
of  the  goals  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
has  obscured  the  means  by  which  they  are 
attained.  But  this  doctrine  examined  in  Its 
true  light  is  nothing  more  than  a  display 
of  the  unlawful  for  their  contempt  for  law 
and  order. 

Many  resix)nsible  leaders  and  men  of  good 
will,  because  of  these  worthy  goals,  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  consequences  that 
follow  selective  disobedience  of  the  law. 
Even  when  riot  came,  in  its  wake,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  stated  in  a  visit  to  New  Orleans 
in  1966  that  if  he  were  a  Negro,  you  would 
have  more  trouble  than  you  have  had  al- 
ready, because  (and  I  quote)  "I've  got  enough 
spark  left  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  re- 
volt under  those  conditions." 

Mr.  Lewis  P.  Powell,  the  former  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  writing  on 
this  same  subject  in  The  U.S.  Neics  and 
World  Report,  the  October  30,  1967,  issue, 
stated: 
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■  Once  lawlessness  is  tolerated  and  Justi- 
fied. It  seeds  upon  itself  and  leads  either  to 
revolution  or  violent  repressive  measures  it 
has  been  said  wisely:  Once  you  give  j 
nervous,  hostile  and  ill-informed  people  a 
theoretical  Justification  for  using  violence  in 
certain  cases,  it  Is  like  a  tiny  hole  in  a  dike: 
the  rationale  rushes  tlirough  in  a  torrent  and 
violence  becomes  the  normal,  acceptable  solu- 
tion for   a   problem   .   A   cardinal   fact 

about  violence  is  that  once  it  is  Initiated,  u 
tends  to  get  out  of  hand.  Its  limits  are  ii>it 
predictable  '   " 

Now  was  this  not  prophetic  and  would  vnu 
believe  black  power  ;iB  falling  within  the 
predictable  limits''  This  is  a  call  by  the 
militant  lenders  of  the  movement  on  our  un- 
suspecting Negro  population  for  armed  rp- 
volt.  Over  and  over  again  they  preach  to  , 
"nervous,  hostile  and  ill-informed  people' 
that  if  they  get  anything  from  the  white 
man.  they  will  have  to  take  it  by  iorcc 
Stokely  Carmlchael  has  characterized  thp 
armed  struggle  as  "the  only  solution."  Wil- 
fred U.ssery,  number  two  in  command  f 
CORE,  has  stated  that  ".Armed  conflict  be- 
tween black  and  white  can  no  longer  im 
averted.  "  H  Rap  Brown,  a  native  of  Baton 
Rouge,  said:  "We'll  make  the  Viet  Cong  \octk 
like  Sunday  School  teachers.  Violence  iS 
necessary." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  average,  quiet 
peace-loving  .•\mencan  citizen  hearing  these 
statements  to  consider  them  even  in  the 
realm  of  possibility,  and  they  were  written 
off  as  being  no  more  than  the  irresponslbl" 
statements  of  some  kook  or  radical.  But  men 
and  organizations  of  substance  and  influ- 
ence have  given  comfort  to  the  doctrine 
Father  Groppl  has  said:  "Morally.  I  have  no 
argument  against  the  black  man's  right  tr. 
use  violence."  Last  October  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  sponsored  the  United 
States  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  m 
Detroit,  and  one  of  the  study  groups  assigned 
"The  Roll  of  Violence  in  tlie  Church"  made 
the  suggestion  in  their  report  that  open  vio- 
lence was  a  legitimate  means  by  which  peo- 
ple can  help  transform  society.  What  a  dis- 
service they  do  to  the  klndess  and  humility 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yes.  violence  is  becoming  an  acceptable 
way  of  resolve.  In  answer  to  the  freedom 
rides,  white  men  In  certain  communities  of 
the  south  beat  the  riders  and  burned  ;:; 
the  buses.  When  civil  rights  organizers  met 
in  churches,  white  men  bombed  the  churches 
and  killed  little  children.  When  a  civil  rights 
leader  gains  prominence,  he  is  murdered  by 
a  sniper's  bullet.  Some  were  shot  and  buried 
like  cattle  with  a  bulldozer.  Across  the  river 
at  a  jobsite  In  Plaquemine  peaceful  picketine 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  chains,  clubs  and 
shotguns. 

Yes,  the  weather  is  getting  right  as  the 
summer  is  coming  on,  and  we  can  reasonably 
expect  rioting,  burning  and  murder.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  white  race  will  be  credited  by 
some  members  of  the  colored  race  for  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Retaliation 
has  occurred  and  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  future,  the  doctrine  of  nonviolence 
notwithstanding.  Men  are  riding  around  in 
cars  and  pick-up  trucks  u1th  pistols  and 
rifles  and  shot  guns  hanging  from  gun  racks. 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  hunting  season 
New  marches  are  being  planned  like  the 
"Poor  People's  March"  on  Washington  which 
ought  to  number  In  the  millions  if  all  the 
poor  people  show  up  Yes,  not  only  is  the 
climate  right,  but  both  the  oppressors  and 
oppressed  have  arms. 

As  stated  before,  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall,  and  from  these  observations  we 
should  all  have  understood  its  meaning.  It 
has  prompted  me  to  make  to  you  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First,  I  recommend  the  complacent  mem- 
bers of  both  the  v.'hite  and  Negro  races  come 
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alive.  I  charge  them  to  take  leadership  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  take  it  away  from 
the  extremists  on  both  sides.  To  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race.  I  charge  you  that 
only  through  lawful  means  will  you  obtain 
the  lawful  objectives  to  which  you  aspire. 
To  the  members  of  the  white  race.  I  charge 
that  our  greatest  sin  lies  not  in  our  acts 
of  commission  but  in  our  acts  of  omission. 
The  sin  is  equally  as  great.  Let  the  law  re- 
ilect  that  what  we  as  free,  white  Americans 
expect  for  ourselves  we  could  not  in  good 
conscience  deny  to  another  Take  your 
pick-  liouslng,  education,  public  accommoda- 
tion, employment.  The  list  is  long. 

Second,  I  recommend  punishment  for 
those  who  preach  disobedience  of  the  law 
.iiid  violence.  That  seems  like  a  fair  limita- 
tion on  the  freedom  of  speech.  Let  the  law 
reflect  that  we  will  not  tolerate  these  pro- 
lesslonal  agitators  who  deceive  us  under  the 
banner  of  a  noble  cause. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  restrictions  be 
placed  on  the  right  to  demonstrate  insofar  as 
that  right  threatens  the  safety  ol  persons  and 
their  property  in  chosen  communities.  That 
seems  like  a  fair  limitation  on  the  freedom 
of  speech.  Let  the  law  reflect  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  coercion  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  marchers.  Surely  you  will 
remember  that  our  courts  struck  down  mass 
picketing  by  labor  unions  as  not  within  the 
bounds  of  peaceful  picketing. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  that  we  accept  the 
luU  responsibility  of  our  fellow  citizens  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  We  have  been  giv- 
ing away  tax  money  by  the  ton  to  every 
nation  in  the  world  as  a  means  to  combat 
lommunism.  We  had  better  start  giving  less 
to  them  and  more  to  our  own  to  combat  that 
threat  from  within.  Let  the  law  reflect  that 
we  will  take  care  of  our  own  by  eradicating 
slums  in  poverty-stricken  areas,  the  breeding 
trround  for  communism. 

Fifth,  I  recommend  that  law  enforcement 

officials  at  all  levels  redouble  their  cfl'orts  to 

keep   the   peace.   We   owe   them   the   fullest 

measure  of  our  support,  for  their  failure  will 

.■^hift  the  responsibility  of  our  own  protection 

to  ourselves.  If  this  occurs,  a  riot  will  have 

'  timed  Into  armed  revolution.  I  recommend 

•hat   the  laws  be  obeyed,   not  some  of  the 

inie  but  all  of  the  time:  and  I  recommend 

hat  they  be  obeyed  by  all  of  the  people — the 

memployed,  those  li\nng  in  ghettos  or  slums, 

hose  who  want  their  rights  and  those  who 

lave  them,  white  people  and  black  people. 

L.astly,  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 

\ho  have  faith  In  the  protection  of  the  law, 

I  give  to  you  this  word  of  comfort,  and  to 

•lose  who  "would  take  the  law  into  their  own 

::;inds — the  rioters,   looters  and   arsonists — I 

;:ive  to  you  this  warning.  You  have  already 

icen  promised  by  our  Mayor-President,   the 

Honorable  Woody  Dumas,  that  if  caught  in 

uch  activity  you"  will  be  shot.  The  Sheriff  of 

■lie  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  the  Honor- 

ble  Bryan  Clemmon,  and  the  Chief  of  Police 

:  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  Honorable 

Eddie  Bauer,  have  dedicated   themselves  to 

keep   the   peace  at  the  cost   of  your  life  If 

:iecessary.  The  District  Attorney,  the  Honor- 

ble  Sargent  Pitcher    has  dedicated  himself 

■  1  prosecute  you  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 

iw,  and  I,  Fred  A.  Blanche.  Jr.,  as  one  of 

he    judges    of    this    Honorable    Nineteenth 

'■-idicial  District  Court,  will  promise  you  the 

nstice  which   you  deserve  and  will   punish 

vou  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  To  make 

such  a  promise  is  not  to  prejudge  the  case. 

The  evidence  has  been  previously  submitted 

bv  the  rioters  in   the  cities  of  Weishlngton. 

Cambridge,    Philadelphia,    Detroit     Newark, 

Chicago,  and  others. 

The  destruction  of  property  anil  the  loss 
of  lives  have  been  observed  The  suffering 
.;nd  shame  have  likewise  made  their  marks 
in  hUtory  to  our  everlasting  regret.  A  gov- 
ernment of  laws  has  been  challenged.  Now, 
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how  can  we  meet  it?  We  can  meet  It  by 
working  together  to  build  a  better  society 
with  a  lawful  society  that  cherishes  and  re- 
spects the  lawful  rights  of  all. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    REAFFIRMS 
HIS  FAITH   IN  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 


ALIFOK.NIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday 
night.  President  Johnson  addressed  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  White  House  Cor- 
respondents' Association.  Traditionally, 
this  event  is  a  lishthearted  alfair,  and 
the  President  joined  in  the  spirit  of  the 
evening. 

But  in  his  remarks,  the  President 
turned  .serious.  He  reviewed  some  of  the 
enormous  challenges  faciiig  us  and  the 
.struggles  that  occupy  our  attention  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  concluded  that  we 
are  at  a  tui-nina  point  in  liistory — bal- 
anced between  great  i^romise  and  Rreat 
I>eril.  It  is  clear  that  President  Johnson 
believes  America  can  tip  the  balance  to- 
ward realizing  our  historic  potential  for 
all  people.  He  stated: 

Together,  we  can  move  this  nation  and 
our  world,  and  we  can  move  them  away  from 
conflict  and  toward  conciliation.  We  can 
move  them  away  from  violence  and  toward 
orderly  change:  away  from  frustration  and 
toward  fulfillment:  away  from  the  fears  and 
the  hatreds  and  the  torments  that  tear 
people  apart,  toward  the  respect,  the  friend- 
ship and  the  tolerance  that  bring  people  to- 
gether and  that  can  allow  the  world  of  men 
to  finally  live  in  peace. 

In  these  trying  times  there  is  a  lesson 
for  all  of  us  in  the  President's  inspiring 
remarks,  and  I  insert  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
E.xcERPT  OF  Remarks   op  the   President  at 

THE   White   House   Correspondents'   An- 
nual Dinner 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Cormier.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrlck.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  I  was  re- 
minded earlier.  12  months  ago  we  did  share 
another  evening  like  this  together.  Some  of 
vou  may  remember  that  I  concluded  my  re- 
marks that  evening  with  a  reference  to  our 
.struggle,  all  of  our  struggle,  for  peace. 

That  struggle  goes  on  as  we  gather  l^ere 
again  tonight.  We  cannot  yet  celebrate  the 
seizing  of  any  tantalizing  prices.  We  reach 
out  still  for  the  elusive  happiness  of  peace, 
taut  we  have  not  yet  failed. 

Much  has  happened  in  a  year  to  give  us 
heart,  some  things  to  lift  our  hopes. 

This  morning  Ambassador  Harriman  and 
Cy  Vance  completed  the  technical  arrange- 
ments to  open  the  talks  in  Paris  for  which 
we  have  waltzed  and  worked  and  longed  so 
long. 

This  week  in  Jordan,  in  Israel  and  in  Egypt 
other  men  are  working  to  try  to  find  a  way 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  Cyprus  and  In  Nigeria,  men  are  trying 
to  pull  away  from  the  old  habits  and  the 
memories  of  violence  to  once  again  set  their 
feet  en  new  paths  to  peace. 

In  the  cities  and  the  communities  across 
our  country,  this  Is  our  work.  too.  We  know 
that  the  trustratlons  and  the  fears  that  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  race  can  pull  this  Nation  to  disaster. 
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But  we  know  something  better  and  truer  In 

our  hearts:  We  have  In  ourselves.  In  our  in- 
stitutions, the  real  power  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  still  Americans,  the  place  on 
earth  which  promised  In  the  18th  Century 
that  reason  and  Justice  would  triumph,  that 
all  men  v.ere  born  to  stand  equal  before  God 
and  the  law.  the  place  on  earth  where  every 
single  child  would  grow  with  un  equal  chance 
to  fulfill  the  talents  that  his  Creator  had 
given  him. 

And  no  man  sitting  as  President  in  the 
spring  of  1968  could  help  feeling  and  know- 
ing in  his  heart  that  humanity  had  really 
reached  one  of  those  rare  and  eventful  mo- 
ments when  history  turns,  placing  mankind 
on  the  edge  of  a  very  great  decision. 

Looking  about  him.  at  his  nation  iind  lils 
world,  a  President  could  see  the  making  of 
catastrophe  all  around  him.  He  could  see  the 
raw  elements  of  hatred  and  prejudice,  of  di- 
vision and  demagoguery  and  disorder  nil  over 
the  place,  to  carry  a  blind  race  of  men  over 
the  brink  into  a  nuclear  age. 

But  a  president  could  also  look  about  him 
and  find  promise  that  would  balance  the 
peril.  He  could  see  and  he  could  feel  a  stir- 
ring and  a  movement  that  is  often  submerged 
or  hidden  in  the  clamor — the  quiet  joining 
of  many  liands,  men  trying  to  pull  together 
the  strands  of  decency  and  common  sense, 
compassion,  and  moderation. 

Every  day  of  my  Presidency,  I  put  my  hand 
to  this  work.  It  has  gone  long  Into  every 
night. 

I  did  what  I  did  on  March  the  31st  to  put 
the  full  weight  of  the  Presidency  and  of  the 
President  on  the  hopeful  side  of  balance. 
Now,  six  weeks  later,  the  scales  have  not 
yet  settled.  It  Is  too  soon  to  cast  up  the  ac- 
counts. 

But  I  do  want  to  tell  you  what  I  really 
feel  In  my  heart  tonight. 

I  make  no  predictions.  I  pretend  neither 
to  be  a  pessimist  nor  an  optimist,  but  I  know 
what  we  have  in  the  scales  tonight:  All  of 
our  good  faith  and  all  the  skill  we  can  sum- 
mon, all  the  reason  and  resolve  that  we  can 
place  in  the  service  of  peace.  And  from  all 
that,  from  all  that  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
years  as  President,  from  all  that  I  have 
learned  In  my  entire  public  life,  I  think  this 
may  be  enough  to  tip  the  balance. 

In  the  final  reckoning,  each  of  us  is  going 
to  be  accountable.  This  is  our  year  of  deci- 
sion. And  our  decisions  now  will  bind  the 
destinies  of  men  for  the  long  years  to  come 
throughout  the  lives  cS  our  grandchildren. 

We  can  take  history  at  its  turn.  Together. 
we  can  move  this  nation  and  our  world,  and 
we  can  move  them  away  from  conflict  and 
toward  concUlatlcji.  We  can  move  them  away 
from  violence  and  toward  orderly  chance; 
away  from  frustration  and  toward  fulfill- 
ment: away  from  the  fears  and  the  hatreds 
and  the  torments  that  tear  people  apart,  to- 
warH  the  respect,  the  friendship  and  the 
tcJerance  that  bring  people  together  and  that 
can  allow  the  world  of  men  to  finally  live  at 
peace.  v 

History  does  not  turn  by  Itself.  It  Is  turn- 
ing tonight  because  we  have  tried — tried  so 
hard  for  so  long.  And,  yes.  whatever  we  may 
have  said  or  done  or  thought,  we  have  tried 
to  do  what  we  thought  was  right 

If  we  are  to  seize  the  full  promise  of  this 
moment.  If  we  are  to  continue  turning  "he 
tides  of  time  ;uid  fortune  in  man's  favor. 
it  will  take  a  strcmg  and  a  unified  America 
to  do  It.  It  will  ask  all  of  our  old  faith  and 
wisdom  and  courage. 

We  are  called  once  again  to  show  the 
strength  of  our  character  and  the  greatness 
of  our  American  spirit. 

You  have  been  the  reporters  of  my  hopes 
and  the  recorders  of  my  convictions  through- 
out these  many  days  of  my  Presidency.  There 
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have  oeea  days  and  nights  when  you  told 
the  people  that  I  had  aaked  for  their  help 
and  for  their  prayers  as  I  tried  to  leruJ  them 
and  as  I  worked  for  peace  In  the  world.  So* 
tonight  as  I  leave  you.  I  aak  ngaln  for  yours 
Thank  you  and  good  night. 


NE\V  CHALLENGES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Sueaker.  Commis- 
sioner W'.::ard  Deason  of  '.he  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  an  able  jurist 
and  close  friend,  recently  made  a  speech 
which  highlights  what  I  coiisider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  changes  in 
.America  today. 

In  this  age  of  materialism,  with  glow- 
ing reports  of  the  prospective  increase 
in  American  production,  it  is  easy  to  be 
lulled  ijito  a  feeling  that  if  the  economy 
can  orUy.  continue  its  phenomenal  climb. 
we  will  soon  experience  fulfillment  of  the 
•American  dream."  There  is  becoming  a 
feeling  that  if  a  person  can  carve  out  his 
own  secure  niche,  well  lined  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  day,  then  all  will  be 
solved. 

Lost  in  this  approach  is  the  feeling  of 
reverence  and  patriotism  on  which  our 
country  was  founded.  Lost  is  the  indi- 
vidual incentive  which  brought  this 
country  out  of  the  ranks  of  second-  and 
third-class  powers.  And.  lost  is  the  belief 
that  a  democracy  benefits  far  more  from 
an  aggressive,  independent  and  free- 
thinking  man  than  from  a  houseful  of 
consumer  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  words  of 
Commissioner  Desison  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us.  and  insert  at  this  point 
the  text  of  his  speech: 

New  Challenges 
(Remarks  of  Wlllard  Deason.  Commissioner. 

Interstate    Commerce   Commission    at    Mie 

annual  spring  conference  of  Work-Factor 

Associates   of   the   E.ist   Coast.    New   York, 

NY  .  APRII.26.  1968) 

Whatever  the  mind  of  man  visualizes,  the 
genius  of  modern  science  turns  Into  fact. 
Ahead  for  .America,  the  70's  hold  an  amazing 
new  age  of  miracles. 

During  the  70's  our  gross  national  product 
will  have  reached  1.2  trillion. 

Our  people  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  credit, 
card  economy  and  we'll  be  approaching  a 
cashless,  checkless  society  in  which  computers 
will  h.uidle  everything. 

Our  cars  will  have  clocks  that  work — our 
ladles  will  have  bathing  caps  that  don't 
leak — and  our  appliances  won  t  need  servicing 
the  day  after  the  warranty  expires. 

Today,  our  population  is  200  million — and 
the  curve  of  the  future  is  up. 

Sometime  during  the  70's  our  population 
will  reach  250  million 

Our  farm  population  will  be  half  what  it  Is 
today 

70'.  of  our  people  will  live  on  1  :  of  our 
land. 

In  the  70's  the  world  will  be  our  neighbor- 
hood. Let  us  hope  that  by  then  we  will  have 
leirned  to  become  good  neighbors. 

In   the   70s.   as   today,   most   of  our  chil- 
dren will  be  learning  in  buildings  that  are  a 
generation  old. 
But  we  will  see. 
High    school    graduates   increase    by   25  :  . 
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Teachers  Increase   by  one-half  million. 

.A  70',  increase  In  those  seeking  bachelor's 
degrees 

And  a  100%  Increase  In  those  seeking 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees. 

Our  schools  will  be  designed  around  tele- 
vision, electronic  printers,  and  microfilm  li- 
braries. .   t 

The  70*3  will  be  distinguished  by  mental 
rather  than  physical  labor. 

Educated  professionals  will  enjoy  a  seller's 
market 

However,  we  must  take  care  that  these  ac- 
compllshmJhts  are  not  in  vain.  We  must  take 
care  that  the  children  of  the  70's  do  not  re- 
treat into  a  world  of  psychedelic  dream — lov- 
ing in  and  dropping  out. 

We  must  plan  now  if  our  youth  are  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  mainstream 
that  flows  Irtto  adult  maturity. 

By  the  end  of  the  70's  over  half  of  our 
families  will  be  earning'  more  than  810,000  a 
year. 

Our  affluent  society  wUl  be  even  more 
affluent. 

We  will  have  more  goods  and  more  services 
than  ever  before,  and  we  will  spend  more  for 
recreation  and  labor-saving  devices. 

Projecting  current  trends,  the  average  work 
week  will  have  been  reduced  to  35 '^  hours 

But.  projecting  other  current  trends — 

The  number  of  divorces  may  reach  an  all- 
time  high. 

The  number  of  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock may  exceed  300.000  per  year. 

Our  courts  may  hear  over  1  million  Juvenile 
delinquency  cases  each  year. 

And  suicide  may  continue  to  be  the  second 
leading  cause  of  teen-age  deaths. 

These  trends  disturb  me.  They  must  be 
reversed  if  we  are  all  to  really  enjoy  the  pros- 
perity of  the  70's.  Tliere  camiot  be  a  better 
life  for  any  unless  there  is  a  better  life  foT  all. 

During  the  70's.  there  will  be  an  explo- 
sion in  the  number  of  young  adults.  Over 
half  of  our  people  will  be  under  25  years  old. 

Prosperity  has  been  the  general  rule 
throughout  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 
Debt  will  hold  no  horror  for  them.  They  will 
have  become  accustomed  to  satisfying  wants 
now — and  paying  later. 

The  effect  these  young  people  have  on 
business  will  be  dramatic.  Their  style  of 
living  will  set  the  pattern  for  society,  and 
their  beliefs  will  be  a  strong  force  in  politics. 

The  70's  will  bring  change  in  the  impor- 
tant 35-54  year-old  group — a  fact  which 
could  have  serious  consequences  for  a  num- 
ber of  Industries. 

It  is  this  group  that  can  afford  a  .second 
or  a  third  or  a  fourth  car. 

It  is  this  group  that  buys  higher  quality 
merchandise. 

It  Is  this  group  which  manages  virtually 
all  of  the  nation's  business. 

And  It  is  this  group  which  supplies  its 
eiCecutives. 

Competition  for  the  goods  and  services  of 
these  people  is  bound  to  be  severe  in  the 
70'?;.  The  competition  for  executive  talent  Is 
likely  to  be  even  more  severe. 

In  the  70's  over  20  million  Americans  will 
have  reached  the  legendary  retirement  age — 
65.  No  longer  will  these  people  be  content 
to  merely  survive.  They  will  want  the  good 
things  in  life.  These  people  will  have  money 
to  spend. 

They  will  represent  a  distinct  and  profit- 
able market  with  special  needs  In  services, 
medical  care,  recreation,  food  and  travel. 
Politically,  they  will  be  a  potent  force. 

The  consumers'  market  of  the  70's  will  be 
more  vast  than  today's — and  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  todays. 

The  American  consumer  will  be  subjected, 
through  various  media,  to  over  2.000  adver- 
tisements p)€r  day.  and  selectivity  will  be 
high. 

Today's  Industries  must  expect  and  they 
must  be  prepared  for  a  more  sophisticated 
customer  in  the  70's. 
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One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  will  face 
in  the  next  decade  is  the  conservation  of  our 
natural   resources. 

Today,  our  dally  water  consumption  is  360 
billion   gallons. 

That  is  two-thirds  of  our  nation's  natural 
water  supply. 

By  the  end  of  the  70's,  our  water  needs 
will  be  over  500  billion  gallons  a  day — con- 
siderably more  than  our  natural  water 
supply. 

This  means  that  Ln  10  years  desalinated 
water  will  be  used  if  we  are  to  satisfy  uur 
dally   needs. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  are  such 
potential  difficulties  as  waste  dlsp>osaJ,  high- 
way litter,  air  pollution,  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

Our  efforts  to  obtain  clean  air  and  water 
win  have  a  hard  time  keeping  pace  with 
threats  from  new  sources  of  pollution.  The 
next  decade  may  rind  us  burled  in  our  own 
garbage. 

During  the  70's,  an  enlightened  business 
community  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  effort  to  conserve  natural  resources  and 
those  loho  lead  will  be  obliged  to  prod  these 
ivho  lag. 

No  less  Important  in  the  70's  will  be  tl;e 
conservation  of  human  resources. 

In  the  next  10  years  the  transplanting 
of  hearts  and  other  vital  organs  will  be 
common. 

Communicable  diseases  -will  be  virtually 
eliminated. 

Medical  data  will  be  captured,  stored,  and 
analj-zed  by  computers. 

A  cure  for  the  common  cold  may  be  found. 

.And  some  cancers  will  be  arrested. 

But  the  physical  and  emotional  health  of 
our  people  may  still  be  far  from  perfect. 

It  is  still  a  shocking  fact  that  in  saving 
the  lives  of  babies.  America  ranks  15th  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

That  crippling  diseases  still  go  undetected. 

That  life  expectancy  for  non-whites  l.as 
come  up  only  to  the  1940  level  for  whites. 

That  alcoholism  accounts  for  an  economic 
loss  of  .$2  billion  per  year. 

That  half  of  our  hospital  beds  are  'oc- 
cupied by  the  mentally  ill. 

Yes,  we  have  a  way  to  go  If  our  aspira- 
tions for  a  healthier  America  are  to  be  ful- 
filled In  the  70's.  And  unless  those  aspira- 
tions are  fulfilled,  our  material  accomplish- 
ments, however  great,  will  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  many. 

Research  and  development  is  starting  to 
pay  off.  and  by  the  70's  its  dividends  could 
be  handsome 

The  atomic  age  will  have  begun  to  deliver 
its  promised  world  of  wonders — enriching  the 
lives  of  people  everywhere.  In  the  next 
decade: 

One-third  of  our  electrical  power  could 
come  from  nuclear  energy. 

The  atom  could  be  used  to  eradicate  aerl- 
cultural  pests. 

-■atomic  power  could  be  used  to  desalt  .>ea 
water  and  allow  it  to  be  used  to  irrigate 
the  world's  deserts  and  Increase  the  world'r 
tillable  land. 

Atomic  energy  could  allow  us  to  produce 
better  products  from  sheet  steel  to  auto- 
mobile tires. 

Yes.  the  70's  hold  all  this  and  more  for 
the  man  who  brings  the  atom  under  con- 
trol for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  Just  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
the  communications  Industry  grow  dramati- 
cally. 

.Americans  have  spent  $20  billion  for  120 
million  TV  sets. 

The  component  hi-fi  Industry  has  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  20  ^^   a  year. 

The  transistor  radio  ranks  with  the  prlnt- 
iiLg  press  in  widening  men's  horizons. 

Manufacturers  have  predicted  that  the 
home  electronics  industry  will  grow  to  rival, 
and  perhaps  surpass,  even  the  automobile 
industrv. 
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A  Roper  survey  tells  us  that  more  people 
look  to  television  as  a  primary  source  of  news 
ihan  to  newspapers. 

The  social  and  political  Influence  of  broad- 
c.isting  is  enormous.  And  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  censorship  in  communist 
nations  to  appreciate  that  fact. 

Within  the  next  decade  it  may  be  possible 
to  broadcast  television  from  satellites  di- 
rectly into  the  home — bypassing  the  TV 
station. 

General  Sarnoff  predicts  a  global  TV  au- 
dience of  1  billion  bv  the  end  of  the  I970's. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  broadcasting 
industrv  to  the  public  in  the  70's  will  be 
awesome.  That  industry.  I  am  gratified  to 
say.  has  already  accepted  the  challenge. 
.  i  am  even  more  gratified  that  the  public 
has  responded  so  favorably  to  good  pro- 
airammlng. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  has  eon- 
.sistently  received  high  ratings  lor  its  series, 
and  it  has  been  flooded  with  letters. 

Humble  Oil  received  thoiusands  of  letters 
of  appreciation  for  its  presentation  of  the 
"Age  of  Kings"— and  many  included  requests 
lor  credit  cards. 

During  the  70's  the  sales  potential  of  good 
programming  will  be  realized.  More  firms  will 
sponsor  programs  that  broaden  artistic  and 
Intellectual  horizons. 

Educational  television  will  come  into  its 
own. 

The  communications  industry  of  the  70's 
will  have  rid  itself  of  the  "vast  wasteland" 

tag. 

As  the  70's  bring  more  and  more  people 
into  urban  areas,  transportation  will  play  a 
Vital  part  in  our  scheme  of  living. 

Today,  the  word  "transportation"  means 
manv  things  to  many  people. 

In  a  recent  talk  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion .Alan  Boyd  expounded  .i  lenc^thy.  but 
provocative,  definition  not  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary. He  said: 

"To  the  carrier  and  shipper,  transpwrtation 
IS  a  knot  of  government  red  tape  that  can  be 
untied  only  by  lawyers,  tax  consultants  and 
lobbyists. 

"To  the  poor  commuter,  it  is  a  road  to  hell 
paved  With  g^ood  intentions. 

"To  the  Cities  which  need  better  transit 
>ystems,  it  is  a  desire  named  streetcar. 
'  "To  the  :iir  traveler,  transportation  is  the 
■riendlv  skies  full  of  fast  planes,  slow  ticket 
counters,  and  hundreds  of  suitcases  that  look 
exactly  like  his. 

While  there  may  be  some  disagreement  on 
the  definition  of  transportation,  there  may 
be  no  disaareement  that  tomorrow's  needs 
will  not  be  satisfied  by  today's  transporta- 
Uon  system. 

The  nation's  transport  capacity  must 
ciouble  by  the  end  of  the  70's  if  demands  on 
;he  svste'm  continue  at  present  rates. 

This  development  should  bring  a  new 
s-pirit  of  cooperation  among  the  various 
modes.  But  I  doubt  that  we  will  have  fully 
integrated  transportation  companies  operat- 
ing trains,  trucks,  buses,  and  planes  In  the 
70's. 

Motor  vehicle  travel  on  our  city's  streets 
may  be  slower  than  the  horses  and  wagons 
i.f  The  1900's. 

Parking  will  be  acute  and  much  of  our 
time,  as  today,  may  be  spent  in  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic. 

In  the  1970's  our  interstate  highway  pro- 
cram  will  be  complete,  but  another  will  be 
needed  to  handle  the  additional  26  million 
cars. 

The  reshaping  of  our  railroads  will  con- 
'inue  into  the  70's. 

In  Just  the  past  few  days,  the  Santa  Fe 
and  Penn-Central  Railroads  have  proposed 
a  transcontinental  "Land-Bridge"  freight 
service  between  Los  Angles  and  New  York 
City. 

Their  proposal  is  aimed  at  cargo  moving 
between  Europe  and  Asia  and  it  could  cut  up 
to  2  weeks  from  the  present  all-sea  move- 
ment through  the  Panama  Canal. 
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I  look  for  other  railroads  to  follow  that 
lead  and.  in  the  70'6  to  see  transcontinental 
freight  service  firmly  established. 

I  expect  the  high-speed  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  Northeast  Corridor  will  prove  a 
success  and  that  the  same  type  of  operation 
will  probably  be  extended  to  other  con- 
gested areas. 

Further  technological  changes  will  con- 
tinue and  railroads  ^'\\\  probably  receive  a 
better  return   on   Investment 

Of  all  modes-  of  transport,  the  airline 
industry  will  probably  be  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  the  70's. 

But  totally  new  concepts  in  airports  will 
be   required   over   the   next  decade. 

Walking  distances  in  air  terminals  will 
he  reduced. 

Automated  ticketing  systems  will  issue 
tickets  and   confirm    reservations. 

All-weather  landing  will  be  possible  at 
most  airports. 

High-speed  mass  ground  transportation 
connecting  airport  to  city  center  will  be  built 
to    relieve    airport    access   congestion 

Computers  will  be  used  by  all  airlines  to 
monitor  the   health  of  engines. 

The  supersonic  transport  will  enter  air- 
line service  and.  even  with  passengers.  It 
will  carry  more  than  3  times  as  much  freight 
in  its  cargo  compartment  as  today's  pas- 
senger jets  carry   in   theirs. 

But  I'm  not  here  today  juat  to  forecast 
future  material  improvements.  We've  all 
read  about  them  We've  all  talked  about 
them.  We  all  expect  them.  And  well  all  get 
them. 

There  is  another  matter — often  over- 
looked—but no  less  important  than  material 
accomplishments.  The  mood  of  the  American 
people  in  the  70's. 

Will  the  values  of  the  American  Institu- 
tion keep  pace  with  our  material  growth? 

Will  the  fabric  and  fibre  of  our  democratic 
process  be  able  to  stand  the  strain'.' 

Will  our  ethics  and  moral  attitudes  be  In 
a  state  of  decay? 

Will   a   tradition   of   reverence   be    lost? 
Will  the  mood  of  .America  allow  us  to  fully 
enjoy  the  material  accomplishments  of  the 
70's? 

In  1776.  a  small  group  of  colonists  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  an  "American  Dream." 
A  model  for  all  mankind.  They  fought  for  it. 
.starved  for  it,  and  many  died  lor  it.  But 
they  won,  and  In  the  end,  the  American 
Dream  became  a  reality. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  mood  of 
many  of  our  j>eople  seems  to  have  sagged. 

The  vitality  of  the  American  Dream  has 
become  tarnished. 

The  thought  of  patriotism  often  evokes 
leelings   of   embarrassment. 

Some  apologetically  .'^peak  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

How  often  do  we  sing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  or  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

A  few  years  ago.  speaking  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Chief  JusUce  Warren 
said  that  if  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  to  be 
voted  on  today,  he  doubted  that  it  would 
pass. 

These  attitudes  alarm  me.  The  mood  of 
America  must  be  the  touchstone  of  the  70's — 
and  not  the  millstone. 

The  70's  will  truly  be  an  age  of  miracles 
but.  In  conclusion.  I  would  caution  you  that 
the  progress  of  no  nation  can  be  measured 
solely  by  the  yardstick  of  material  growth. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  become  so  overwhelmed  with  our  physi- 
cal accomplishments  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  basic  things  that  have  made  America 
great. 

We  must  stop  the  drift  from  the  American 
Dream  today. 

By  accepting  the  burdens  of  a  free  world. 
By  returmng  to  the  barn-raising  spirit  of 
mutual  endeavor. 

By  ending  the   "Age  of  the  Shrug"  and  by 
preparing  now  for  the  70's. 
To  paraphrase  V'lce  President  Humphrey — 
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Let's  not  sell  our  country  short. 

It  is  a  young  nation — yet  It  Is  a  mature 
nation. 

If  we  can't  succeed  with  all  our  wealth, 
our  power,  our  resources,  and  heritage  of 
freedom,  who  In  the  world  can? 

We  are  as  young  as  our  hope.  As  old  as 
our  doubts. 

Tlie  challenge  of  the  70*6  Is  great.  But  we 
can  meet  that  challenge  If  we  will  It. 


EVIDENCE  MOUNTS  THAT  DR. 
KING'S  MURDERER  WAS  HIRED 
COMMUNIST 


HO.N.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  has  written  a  most  interesting 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  in  which 
he  outlines  the  theories  relating  to  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  i>eople  in  this 
matter,  lam  iilacing  Mr.  Rowan's  article 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

King  Murder  Hatched  Abroad? 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

The  entire  U.S.  intelligence  apparatus,  in- 
cluding the  military  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  has  now  become  Involved  in 
the  investigation  of  the  murder  ol  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kmg. 

Evidence  gathered  by  FBI  agents  in  one  of 
the  most  massive  probes  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory has  forced  serious  investigation  of  these 
possibilities: 

1.  That  James  Earl  Ray.  the  alleged  as- 
sassin, was  the  hired  killer  in  a  Cuba-Red 
China  plot. 

2.  That  the  "assassin  squad"  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police  was  somehow  Involved  in  the 
plot. 

3.  That  Ray  was  hired  indirectly  by  certain 
black  nationalists  who  paid  mm  with  money 
made  available  by  foreign  sources. 

The  FBI  has  had  as  many  as  2.000  agents 
working  at  one  time,  in  cooperation  with 
hundreds  of  local  policemen  and  other  U.S. 
intelligence  agents,  to  track  down  every 
lead — including  the  above  possibilities  that 
ihe  assassination  was  plotted  with  the  inten- 
tion of  creating  internal  chaos  In  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  domi- 
nant theory — and  hope — among  those  direct- 
ing the  investigation  Is  still  that  the  killer 
was  a  loner  who  murdered  King  out  of  his 
own  crazy,  rascist  views. 

But  this  theory  loses  supporters  as  each 
day  goes  by  without  agents  turning  up  any 
trace  of  Ray.  who  is  linked  to  the  murder  and 
murder  weapwn  by  fingerprints  and  ballistics 
data. 

FBI  agents  believe  he  no  longer  could  get 
food  and  drink  for  so  long  a  period  in  this 
country  without  being  detected  in  the  mas- 
sive day-and-night  search  that  Is  under  way. 

This  point,  added  to  the  now  known  fact 
that  Ray  had  plenty  of  money,  has  given  cred- 
iblllty  to  the  theory  that  King's  assassin 
was  a  hired  killer. 

A  growing  fear  in  FBI  circles  Is  that  the 
killer  was  given  $10,000  In  advance  to  mur- 
der King  with  a  promise  of  much  more  upon 
completion  of  the  Job.  When  he  returned  to 
his  U.S.  racist  employers  for  the  final  payoff, 
the  theory  goes,  he  was  slain  and  his  body 
dumped  where  agents  may  never  find  It. 

International  intelligence  agents  have  en- 
tered the  Investigation,  however,  because  of 
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Ray',-;  mysterious  trips  to  New  Orleans — and 
certain  or  the  suspect's  trips  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  FBI  reportedly  has  pinpointed  Ray's 
movements  even  to  knowing  which  prostitute 
he  spent  which  night  with  In  certain  coun- 
tries, but  it  has  not  yet  produced  meaning- 
ful evidence  of  an  International  plot. 

But  there  is  deep  suspicion  of  a  Cuba-Red 
China  plot.  The  assumption  is  that.  If  the 
Cubans  had  made  arrangements  to  spirit 
their  hired  killer  out  of  the  United  States, 
they  very  likely  killed  him  and  dumped  him 
In  the  ocean. 

Totally  Informed  sources  here  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  of 
m-.olvement  by  the  Communist  party  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  splinter  group  of 
U  i    Conununlsts. 

One  source  called  the  King  killing  "one  of 
the  most  baffling  cases  In  memory." 

He  also  theorized  that  the  slaying  aqd  es- 
cape were  so  smoothly  organized  that  they 
tend  to  discredit  suspicions  of  black  Nation- 
alist Involvement — but  that  "every  possibility 
must  be  checked." 

The  FBI  is  pouring  vast  amounts  of  man- 
power und  money  into  the  search  because  it 
knows  Its  reputation  Is  at  stake.  It  also  knows 
that  if  KingsliUler  Is  not  found  all  sorts  of 
rumors  will  arise. 

Some  of  those  directing  the  Investigation 
are  are  openly  hoping  that  It  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  work  of  one  man.  They  fear  the  ex- 
plosive repercussions  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
murder  was  a  hired  killer  for  white  U.S.  rac- 
ists— or  for  a  foreign  power. 
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various  reasons  many  have  lost  confidence. 
Many  In  politics  and  business  whom  we 
trusted  have  failed  us. 

•'To  again  establish  the  right  kind  of  con- 
fidence we  need  to  be  reassured  by  definite 
evidence  on  the  part  of  our  political  leaders 
that  untried  theoretical  cures  will  not  be 
substituted  for  sound  treatment  of  old  de- 
pression ills. 

"We  need  courageous  political  and  business 
leadership  that  will  put  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ahead  of  party  expediency  or  per- 
sonal gain.  We  need  sp^dy  and  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  all  lawbreakers, 
and  we  need  businesslike  methods  and  care- 
ful economy  In  government." 


Man   ^^.   ii^^8 


ST.-\TEMENT    MADE    IN     1933    STILL 
HOLDS   TRUE  TODAY 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEV,\D,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Ml.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fac- 
ing trying  times  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  news  media  daily  carries 
stories  of  how  law  and  order  is  breaking 
down  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'. 
Why? 

Because  certain  people  in  high  admin- 
istrative circles  lack  the  courage  and 
leadership  needed  to  set  this  country 
back  on  sane  and  safe  ground. 

I  have  come  across  an  old  February 
1933  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  with  a  story  about  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  president  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co  .  Mr.  John  Stuart. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
read  the  following  article  on  Mr.  Stuart. 
who  35  years  ago,  pointed  out  the  need 
for  leadership  and  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  same  needs  are  a 
prime  requisite  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country  today. 

The  article  follows: 

Says  Leadership  Is  Needed 

The  courage  of  John  Stuart,  president  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  in  declaring  an 
e.\tra  dividend  of  51  a  share  as  usual.  In  spite 
of  the  depression  and  the  ability  he  has 
shown  yn  earning  more  than  doAle  the 
regular  and  e.xtra  payments,  has  already  re- 
ceived general  mention. 

Less  empliasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
equally  important  views  he  expressed  In  his 
report  regarding  general  business  and  politi- 
cal conditions.  He  sees  business  recovery,  not 
through  panaceas,  but  as  coming  only  if  un- 
wise legislation  is  avoided. 

These  are  difficult  times."  he  said.    "The 
people  in  this  country  are  troubled  and  for 
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FIREARMS  TRAINING   REDUCES 
CRIME 


HON   W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25 
I  inserted  an  article  in  the  Record  which 
described  some  of  the  enlightened  police 
policies  which  had  drastically  reduced 
the  crime  mte  in  the  city  of  Orlando. 
Fla.  The  following  article,  published 
bv  Mr.  Neal  Knox,  editor  of  "Gun  Week." 
suggests  the  existence  of  another  fac- 
tor which  he  feels  made  a  significant 
contribution,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record. 
Orxju^-do    Records    Cri.me    Reduction    After 

6.000  Women   Gun-Trained:    Rape   Count 

Down  Prom  33  To  Three 

Orlanda,  Fla.,  where  6,000  women  were 
trained  in  defense  -with  a  gun  last  year,  has 
recorded  a  90  percent  reduction  in  assaults 
upon  women — and  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
in  the  nation  to  show  an  overall  crime  de- 
crease m  latest  1967  figures. 

The  program,  which  was  conceived  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star, 
resulted  from  concern  over  the  large  num- 
bers of  firearms  being  purchased  in  the  city 
by  women  frightened  by  a  series  of  rapes. 

Orlando  Police  Chief  Carlisle  Johnstone, 
approached  by  the  publisher,  agreed  to  hold 
a  training  class  on  n  Sunday  alternoon,  but 
instructors  were  overwhelmed  by  '2.400  wom- 
en who  showed  up  carrying  an  assortment 
of    firearms    (Gun   Week.    Dec.   2.    1966). 

Classes  were  quickly  organized  with  the 
assistance  of  the  newspaper  and  police,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  instructors.  They  continued 
for  an  eight-month  period. 

As  a  result  of  national  publicity,  some 
of  it  derogatory,  similar  classes  were  organ- 
ized in  many  other  cities  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  police,  civic  and  professional  groups 
and  sportsmen's  clubs. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Jack  Stacey  told 
Gun  Week  that  in  the  first  1 1  months  of  1966 
there  were  27  forcible  rapes  and  six  at- 
tempted rapes  in  the  city.  During  the  same 
period  in  1967.  there  was  one  forcible  rape 
and   two  attempted  rapes. 

Stacey  credited  much  of  the  decrease  to 
the  publicity  given  the  program  and  added 
that  he  knew  of  no  accidents  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  posse  ",  fis  the  classes  were  termed 
or  their  families. 

He  said  the  program  had  been  beneficial 
for  "It  taught  6.000  women  safe  handling  of 
guns  "  and  resulted  in  "over  400  defective 
guns  being  examined  and  turned  down  as  un- 
safe to  fire"  and  the  safe  firing  during  train- 
ing of  more  than  300,000  rounds. 

Many  of  the  guns  brought  to  the  classes 
were  "cheap.  Inferior,  not  practical  for  de- 
fense and  some  very  dangerous, "  he  said. 

Stacey  said   a   large   number  of  the    1966 


rapes  were  perpetrated  by  one  man,  who  was 
apprehended  shortly  after  the  program  be- 
gan, which  he  felt  was  one  factor  in  the  re- 
duction. 

Charlie  Wadsworth.  of  the  newspapers' staff, 
said  that  "We  felt  when  trouble  comes,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  obtain  guns — and  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  poese  were  taught  to 
use  the  guns,  and  would-be  wTongers  in  our 
town  knew  this,  would  have  a  positive  effect," 

Wadsworth  pointed  out  that  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1967  the  national  crime 
rate  Increased  16  per  cent  while  Orlando  re- 
corded a  2  9  decrease.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
cities  in  the  nation  to  show  such  a  decrease 
while  the  average  increase  of  cities  of  its 
size  ■was  more  than  19  per  cent. 

"I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
who  commit  these  crimes  ■were  made  fully 
aware  that  over  6,000  of  our  women  knew 
how  to  handle  a  gun  and  to  take  care  ■  I 
themselves,  and  Intended  to  do  so  if  at- 
tacked." he  added. 

"When  we  closed  the  classes  we  were  be- 
sieged with  calls  liere  at  the  office  from  peo- 
ple who  had  not  enrolled  and  w'ho  ■wished  to 
do  so,  and  from  people  who  didn't  want  the 
classes  to  stop.  We  still  draw  a  query  or  two 

"As  for  my  impression,  and  the  effect  of 
the  program.  I  point  to  the  reduction  -.n 
crime  percentage.  Tliat  is  about  as  effective 
as  one  program  can   get.   I   would   think.  " 
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DISCIPLINE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CiLIFOBNU^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI-VES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WIL.SON,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

IF^om  the  San  Diego  (Calif.')  Sentinel. 

May  5.  1968] 

Discipline  Needed  Now 

It's  not  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  can  carry  on  the  wars 
against  North  Viet  Nam  and  poverty  at  one 
and  the  same  time  so  much  as  it  is  a  will  to 
do  so,  backed  up  by  a  necessary  amount  of 
personal  discipline. 

It  is  obvious  this  country  faces  the  greatest 
internal  dissension  we  have  known  in  100 
years. 

Some  wish  to  withdraw  from  Viet  Nam  to 
better  fight  poverty. 

Others  argue  that  unless  v.e  hold  up  our 
integrity  internationally,  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  inconsequential. 

With  doves,  hawks,  pigeons,  chickens  and 
lame  ducks  flying  around  the  country  in  pro- 
fusion— and  seeming  confusion — it's  no 
wonder  the  world  is  referring  to  the  US  .is 
Blrdland. 

The  war  on  Poverty  and  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  are  both  important,  even  though  the 
administration  has  been  unable  to  convince 
enough  people  that  both  are. 

If  the  will  were  there,  both  wars  could  be 
carried  on  with  much  less  consequence  than 
if  either  were  abandoned.  But  it  does  require 
will^and  discipline. 

By  discipline.  I  mean  the  recognition  that 
if  we  are  to  prevent  inflation  and  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  and  still  continue  the 
fighting  on  both  fronts,  price  and  wage  con- 
trols are  necessary  as  well  as  priority  alloca- 
tions of  scarce  materials. 

This  was  done  during  the  Korean  conflict 
and  at  that  time  we  had  only  one  war  on  our 
hands. 

The  Viet  Nam  war  is  much  more  costly  and 
we  have  the  problem  of  poverty  to  boot.  Plus 
the  fact  that  the  dollar  is  undergoing  tre- 
mendous international  pressures. 


Obviously,  the  mood  of  our  people  is  not 
for  discipline  and  control,  but  for  retreating 
un  one  front  or  the  other,  and  there  Is  no 
agreement  as  to  which. 

It  has  always  seemed  a  paradox  to  me  that 
rich  and  poor  alike  have  been  willing  to  see 
their  sons  drafted-  for  military  duty,  but 
I  heir  protests  rise  to  high  heaven  when  you 
start  tinkering  with  their  freedom  or  their 
property  rights  or  the  drafting  (or  taxing) 
of  their  dollars 


DRASTIC     OVERHAUL     OI- 
POLICIES  NEEDED 


FARM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Edmund  R,  DeMoch  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  pomus  out  the  sad  contra- 
diction in  the  American  economy,  that 
while  American  farmers  are  caught  in  a 
vicious  cost-price  squeeze  and  are  being 
handicapped  by  unworkable  Federal 
farm  policies,  American  consumers  are 
also  faced  with  intolerable  bm-dens 
caused  by  ever-spiraling  inflation  of 
costs  of  goods  and  commodities. 

Mr.  DeMoch's  article  points  out  clearly 
that,  contrary  to  current  thinking  of  the 
administration  that  consumers  are  to  be 
favored  through  price  and  program 
manipulation  at  the  expense  of  the  farm- 
ers, both  consumers  and  farmers  are  be- 
ing hurt — and  badly  so — by  current  ad- 
ministration practices. 

Is  this  dilemma  uir.solvable?  I  think 
the  answer  is  clearly  that  this  problem 
can  be  solved,  but  not  easily.  There  are 
several  steps  which  must  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  avoid  depriving  farmers  of  a  living 
wage,  and  oUowing  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  best  possible  products  at  the 
least  cost.  The  first  is  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  Federal  farm  policy  continuing 
present  programs  is  no  answer. 

Federal  farm  policie'-.  created  in  the 
1930's  to  m.eet  the  problems  of  the 
1930's,  are  not  working  in  the  1960's:  and 
:f  we  allow  existing  farm  legislation  to 
continue  into  the  1970's,  we  will  be  in  an 
even  bigger  mess.  We  must  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  agricultural 
'Conomy  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
consonant  with  orderly  and  fair  market- 
ing procedures.  Only  when  we  return  to  a 
larm  marketplace  uninlribited  by  un- 
realistic restrictions  and  ix)litical  manip- 
■alations.  that  we  will  be  able  to  attain  a 
'.iving  wage  for  farmers  and  lair  prices 
:?!■  consumers. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
Farmers.  Consumers  Beat  Sad  Tune 
( By  Edmund  R.  De  Moch ) 
Chicago.— If  happiness  is  low  food  prices 
for  the  housewife  and  high  crop  prices  for 
• 'le  farmer,  there  are  plenty  of  unhappy  peo- 
ple around. 

The   homemaker's    complaint   about  high 
'ood  prices  and  the  farmer's  lament  over  low 
mcome  beat  a  melancholy  tune. 
Mow  can  both  be  true'.-' 

The  answer  is  both  simple  and  complex — 
simple  in  that  the  reasons  are  easy  enough 
to  pinpoint  and  complex  in  that  the  riddle 
has  so  far  defied  solution. 
Here  are  the  basic  factors : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  farmer  normally  cannot  choose  the 
time  when  he  will  sell.  He  usually  has  to  sell 
at  harvest—  and  pretty  much  at  the  offered 
price — or  his  crops  sjjoll. 

The  cost  of  the  middleman  has  risen 
sharply.  This  covers  all  the  processing,  pack- 
aging, and  distribution  that  makes  wheat 
into  a  loaf  of  bread  on  your  table.  The 
farmer  and  the  purchaser  pay  these  increased 
costs. 

Also  a  factor  In  prices  at  the  consumer 
end  is  the  housewife's  desire  for  better 
meats  with  less  fat.  special  diet  foods,  im- 
proved grains  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
strains.  It  costs  more  to  produce  these  foods 
and  they  cost  more  to  buy. 

Frozen  foods,  too.  are  big  sellers  becsiuse 
of  their  convenience.  They,  t(X),  cost  more 
to  produce  and  more  to  buy. 

The  federal  government's  cost  of  living 
index — of  which  food  is  a  part — has  risen 
over  the  past  six  months  at  a  rate  of  4  per 
cent  a  year. 

In  1967,  the  rise  was  3,1  per  cent.  This 
meant  that  In  1967  it  cost  $11.82  to  buy 
the  goods  and  services  one  could  get  lor  $10 
in  1957-59 

Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  lood  a  housewife 
bought  in  1957-59  for  herself,  her  husband 
and  two  small  children  cost  $25  a  week.  The 
bureau's  weekly  figure  for  now:  $29.55. 

The  farmer's  problems  are  revealed  in  an- 
other set  of  statistics  which  show  steadily 
increasing  gross  expenses  for  fanners  and 
net  income  that  has  not  kept  pace  with 
these  increases.   .Ml   figures  in   billions 
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VIETNAMESE  WANT  REAL,  NOT 
ARTIFICIAL  PEACE 


Year 

Net  income 

Expenses 

1967  .. 

$15.0 
16.5 
12.5 
11.7 

$34.4 

1966... 

33.2 

1962.. 

27.0 

1960... 

26.2 

Going  back  even  further,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  prices  paid  by 
farmers  are  now  S'^  times  what  they  were 
in  1910-1914.  But  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  are  only  2'/2  times  what  they  were 
then. 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

UP    11.LJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  10  edition  of  the  Messenger,  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  of  the  diocese  of  Belleville, 
111.,  carried  an  article  based  on  a  recent 
interview  with  Father  Cao  Van  Luan,  a 
Saigon  Univei-sity  professor  and  personal 
friend  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thicu. 
about  the  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Father  Laun  is  in  this  country  with  two 
friends  to  discuss  the  war  and  the  peace 
talks  with  Government  officials,  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  liierarchy.  the  press, 
and  private  citizens. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
article  containing  F'ather  Laun's  com- 
ments: 

Vietnamese  Want  Real.  Not  Artificial 

Peace 

(By  John  J.  Maher) 

■Washington. — The    day    before    (May    2) 

President     Johnson's     announcement     that 

peace   talks  will   begin  in  Parts  on  May   10, 

Father  Cao  Van  Luan.  a  close  friend  of  South 

Vietnamese    President    Nguyen    Van    Thieu. 

said   here:    "We   want  to  live  in  peace,  but 

not   in  an   artificial   peace   that  is  a  hidden 

form  of  surrender  to  the  communists 

"Since  we  want  to  have  a  Just  and  lastlnp 
peace."  he  continued,  "we  cannot  possibly 
accept  a  coalition  government.  This  'would 
mean  suicide  for  the  nationalist  cause," 

Father  Luan.  53.  founder  and  president 
of  Hue  University  from  1957-64.  Is  now  a 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Saigon  University, 
The  prevalence  In  the  United  States  of 
what  they  regard  as  misconceptions  concern- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  has  brought  Father 
Luan  and  two  friends,  also  Catholics,  to  this 
country    to    speak    to    government    officials. 


Buyers  have  become  more  selective.  They  _        _             _ 

want' better  foods  prepared  better.  And  this  ^mbers  o~f  the' Catholic  hierarchy^  the  pres» 

costs  more.  .^^j  private  citizens. 

Federal  farm  policy  has,  at  times,  created  Although  the  press  reported  that  Father 


problems  for  the  farmer. 

Take  the  grain  situation  in  1967,  for 
example. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, saying  he  feared  a  world  shortage,  asked 
farmers  to  produce  more  grain.  So  they 
bought  more  seed  und  more  fertilizer  and 
used  more  machinery  and  labor  for  harvest- 
ing. The  farmers'  costs  thus  went  up. 

They  produced  record  yields:  4.7  billion 
bushels  of  corn,  1.5  billion  btishels  of  wheat 
(ind  about  1  billion  bushels  of  soybeans. 

But  'While  the  crops  were  still  in  the  ground 
U.S.  exports  started  slowing  as  countries  In 
Europe,  Africa  and  South  America  also  har- 
vested record  or  near-record  crops. 

And  that  wasn't  all.  Much  rain  and  .snow 
in  this  nation's  corn  belt  delayed  the  harvest 
and  much  high  moisture  corn  and  soybeans 
resulted.  These  bring  lower  prices  because 
they  have  to  be  commercially  dried. 

For  instance.  Illinois  farmers  figured  they 
would  have  to  get  75  to  85  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn  to  break  even  at  the  end  of  the  1967 
crop  year.  Mainly  because  of  the  high  mois- 
ture content,  some  sold  for  as  low  as  60  cents. 
A  year  earlier,  when  less  was  produced,  corn 
brought  Si, 10  to  $1.20  a  bushel. 

Now  comes  the  middleman.  H.s  costs  for 
labor  anc"  other  things  were  climbing  and  so 
he  bargained  hard  with  the  farmer.  Then 
since  he  cotild  not  make  up  all  of  his  in- 
creasing costs  just  by  paying  low  prices  to 
the  farmer,  he  had  to  pass  on  some  higher 
food  costs  to  the  consumer. 


Luan  had  come  to  test  US  opinion  prior 
to  a  visit  by  President  Thleu,  who  has  oeen 
invited  to  come  here  by  President  Johnson, 
Father  Luan  himself  made  the  connection 
more  tenuous.  He  said  that,  if  he  sees  Presi- 
dent Thleu  in  Vietnam,  he  will  give  him  his 
opinion  about  conditions  in  the  United 
States, 

In  fact.  Father  Luan  and  his  companions 
disclaimed  any  government  connectionF 
They  had  themselves,  they  said,  contacted 
friends  at  the  Vietnamese  embassy  liere  prior 
to  their  visit,  and  these  friends  had  arranged 
the  group's  meetings  with  US  officials. 
Father  Luan  said  that  he  Is  traveling  as  a 
private  citizen  at  his  own  expense. 

At  the  press  conference.  Father  Luan. 
speaking  in  Vietnamese,  discussed  the  matter 
of  coalition  through  his  interpreter. 

He  said  that  coalitions  with  the  com- 
munists are  possible  in  Europe,  where  com- 
munism is  perhaps  more  evolved  and  more 
liberal,  but  not  in  South  Vietnam. 

"Conununlsm  in  South  Vietnam."  he  went 
on.  "has  not  reached  the  stage  where  com- 
munists can  accept  the  cooperation  of  other 
parties.  They  consider  those  who  are  not  lor 
them  to  be  against  them.  The  proof  of  this 
Is  that  the  communists  massacred  1.200 
civilians  In  Hue  during  the  25-day  occupa- 
tion after  the  Tet  offensive.  If  thev  had  .^ 
chance  to  occupy  all  of  South  Vietnam  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  there  ■would  per- 
haps be  a  million  victims." 


Father  Luan  pointed  out  that  the  first  gov- 
»r:'.ment  In  Hanoi  In  1945  under  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  was  a  coalition  government  in  which 
there  were  representatives  of  non-communist 
nationalist  groups.  "Within  a  short  time  he 
said,  "the  non-communists  had  to  leave,  were 
imprisoned  or  were  killed  He  said  that  the 
government  of  Hed  China  had  also  begtin 
as  a  coalition  got'emment  formed  under 
pressure  from  the  U.S.  government 

Father  Luan  denied  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  unjust  or  immoral.  He  presented  it  as 
a  war  of  self-defense. 

"After  the  Geneva  Accords."  he  continued. 
"Vietnam  was  divided.  North  Vietnam  went 
to  the  communists  and  South  Vietnam  to  a 
nationalist  Ecovernment  People  were  then 
free  to  moveoto  the  North  or  South  A  small 
number  wentriorth   One  million  went  south. 

"But  communist  ambition  aimed  at  the 
control  of  all  Vietnam  and  they  have  chosen 
to  do  this  by  force.  The  National  Liberation 
Front  I  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong) 
came  into  being  as  an  arm  of  North  Viet- 
nam Besides  North  Vietnam  has  been  intro- 
ducing men  and  weapons  in  South^Vletnam 
for  years.  The  South  Vietnamese  had  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  defend  themselves.  ' 

In  rpsponse  to  a  question.  Father  Luan 
.said  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
went  to-so\ith  Vietnam  after  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords wer^ Catholic,  but  that  there  were  also 
several  hundred  thousand  non-Catholics 
All  of  the?e.  he  said,  moved  freely  and  spon- 
taneously. No  pressure,  he  slated,  was  exerted 
by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  or  clergy  He  added 
that  the  US..  France  and  South  Vietnam 
provided  assistance  to  the  people  who  moved 
south. 

In  a  private  Interview  later  in  the  dav.  Fa- 
ther Luan  commented-  oii  the  appeals  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  peace  in  Vietnam  "From  a  hu- 
m.inlrarlan  point  of  view,  the  Pope's  appeal 
is  Justifled.  We  welcome  and  support  his  ap- 
peal. But  the  Pope  emphasizes  that  peace 
should  be  Just  and  honorable."' 

With  regard  to  a  statement  in  January  by 
the  Bishops'  Conference  of  Vietnam  in  which 
tliey  spoke  of  corruption  In  the  Vietnamese 
government  as  an  obstacle  to  peace  Father 
Luan  said  that  President  Thieu  is  making  ef- 
forts to  erailcate  corruption  and  has  re- 
moved several  corrupt  province  chiefs  since 
he  took  office 

Questioned  about  alternatives  to  a  coali- 
tion government  or  total  military  victory. 
Father  Luan  said  that  the  Viet  Cong  could 
enter  the  oolitical  life  of  South  Vietnam  as 
individuals  with  full  political  rights.  "We  do 
not  conceive."  he  said,  "of  the  extermination 
of  all  communists."  He  said  that  after  acting 
politically  as  individuals  for  a  time  they  could 
form  political  groups  which  aiight  have  a 
communist  orientation.  At  the  present  time, 
acting  as  a  Front,  they  represent  North  Viet- 
nam, he  said. 

The  suffering  caused  by  the  war  grieves 
them.  Father  Luan  ajid  his  companions  said, 
but  "we  cannot  measure  the  good  and  evil 
'o  see  whether  one  outweighs  the  other" 

"We  are  not  sure."  they  added,  "whether 
the  activities  of  the  U  S.  or  those  of  the  Viet 
Cong  cause  more  civilian  casualties,  whether 
such  casualties  are  caused  more  by  bonablng 
or  ground  operations." 

They  said  that,  during  the  Tet  offensive, 
much  of  Hue  was  destroyed  by  bombs,  but 
they  stressed  that  they  did  not  think  many 
p>eople  were  killed  by  the  bombing,  while  the 
communists  deliberately  killed  1.200  civil- 
ians. 

He  admitted  the  truth  of  reports  of  the 
decline  of  morality  In  Vietnam  due  to  the 
presence  of  large  ntimbers  of  troops,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  situation  was  similar 
m  France  when  the  Allies  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  drl'.ing  back  the  Germans  In  World 
War  II.  "One  cannot  expect  soldiers  to  be 
saints, "  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEN  OP  TOMORROW:  GILLIGAN 
FOR  SENATE,  VANIK  FOR  CON- 
GRESS 
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HON.  THOMAS  L    .4SHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
our  history  have  we  lived  in  more 
troublesome  or  more  challenging  times. 
The  gap  between  evolution  and  revolu- 
tion is  both  narrow  and  tenuous.  The 
volatile  dynamics  of  change  are  evident 
in  every  nation  in  the  world,  including 
our  United  States. 

Yesterday  there  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  an  editorial  which  addressed 
itself  to  the  demands  of  the  uncertain 
futuie  and  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
vision  that  looks  ahead  to  tomorrow 
rather  than  back  at  yesterday. 

I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Press  for 
their  insight,  and.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  place  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
The  Press  Recommends  Men  of  Tomorrow: 

GiLLicAN       for       Senate.       V.^ntk       for 

Congress 

A  taxing  and  nagging  distrust  of  things 
as  they  are  .  .  an  impatience  for  change 
and  with  the  slow  tempo  of  change  .  .  . 
an  anxiety  to  break  the  old  sanctioned  chance 
and  a  frantic  searching  for  a  new  course.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  moods  of  the  times.  They  find 
expression  in  many  places.  On  the  restless 
campuses.  In  the  tense  ghettos.  Across  the 
back  fences  in  every  neighborhood.  In  the 
corporation  board  rooms.  In  the  union  halls. 
And  at  the  ballot  box.  This  mood  six  months 
ago  swept  an  old  and  established  political 
order  out  of  Cleveland's  City  Hall.  And  last 
week  the  upset  on  the  institute  of  Ohio's 
politics — Frank  J  Lausche.  The  old  rtiles, 
the  old  order  Is  yielding.  The  new  align- 
ments are  in  the  making.  The  new  hopes 
are  emerging.  Yesterday  Is  long  ago.  To- 
morrow is  here  with  all  its  uncertainties, 
but  with  all  of  its  high  hopes  and  big  dreams. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  dramatic  change, 
the  Press  today  takes  a  long  look  ahead — 
months  ahead— to  next  November — and 
makes  some  early  comments  and  recommen- 
dations on   two   political   races. 

One  Is  the  Senate:  John  J.  Gllligan  who 
upset  not  only  the  man.  but  the  tradition, 
reflects  the  new  mood.  He  wants  to  shake 
things  up.  He  wants  change.  He  wants  to- 
morrow— today.  He  can  bring  Into  our  es- 
tablished political  order  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people — the  young,  the  con- 
cerned, the  discontented — who  otherwise 
might  stand  on  its  fringes. 

He  has  shown  he  can  reach  people.  He 
has  shown  he  can  make  them  believe  in  him 
and  he  has  shown  to  the  Press  that  his 
policies  and  ideas  are  tomorrow's  for  a  wide 
appeal.  The  Press  did  not  appreciate  this 
an  era  ago — before  the  primary,  but  It  real- 
izes it  today — In  time  for  tomorrow.  Jack 
Gllligan  is  today,  his  opponent  is  yesterday. 
Ohloans  should  send  Gllligan  to  the  Senate. 

And  in  Congress:  Charles  A.  Vanik  rec- 
ognized the  crunching  impact  of  urban  prob- 
lems long  before  most  people  saw  even  a 
gathering  cloud  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 
he  has  been  lighting  a  hard  battle  to  find  so- 
lutions for  many,  many  years.  He  has  strug- 
gled In  Congress  for  legislation  which  brings 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  government  into 
the  cities  and  he  has  opened  doors  in  Wash- 
ington for  thousands  of  Greater  Cleveland 
officials  who  needed  these  resources.  Redls- 


trlctlng  displaced  Charlie  Vanik.  He  is  now 
running  in  a  new  district,  but  it  would  be 
an  Intolerable  misfortvine  for  this  commu- 
nity. If  his  voice  and  his  strength  were  lost 
in  Washington.  Vanik  is  today,  his  opponent 
is  yesterdav  The  voters  of  the  22nd  District 
should   return  him   to  Washington. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  races  in  which 
yesterday  and  today  come  face  to  face.  There 
are  many  others  and  the  Press  will  relate 
them  to  the  new  times  and  the  new  mood  in 
the  weeks  ahead  But.  meanwhile,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  while  change  is  always  un- 
easy, from  change  should  emerge  a  better 
society  that  is  the  proud  history  of  this 
country  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  the 
cvnlcs  sav  to  believe  otherwise  now 
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A   BETTER   EXAMPLE 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

F    -N-cRTH    CAROLIN.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Better  Example."  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
May  13.  1968.  sets  forth  views  which 
.should  be  read  by  college  administrator.'; 
in  this  Nation.  The  two  methods  ol 
handling  .'-tudent  demonstrations  men- 
tioned in  the  editonal  lead  to  the  only 
conclusion  that  a  reasonable  person  can 
reach^firmness  in  college  administra- 
tion is  the  only  wise  policy  to  follow. 

I  make  the  editorial  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

A    Better    Example 

Columbia  University  provided  one  example 
of  how  to  handle  student  demonstrations: 
Vacillate  for  a  week.  Finally  call  in  the  police 
to  evict  demonstrators  from  the  buildings 
they  hold  tor  ransom.  Resume  vacillating 
Call  off  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  academic 
year  and  suggest  instead  that  students  meet 
with  professors  for  meditation  and  such. 

Fortunately,  a  better  example  comes  to 
hand  from  the  University  of  Denver.  Some 
40  students  seized  the  registrar's  office  there 
to  support  the  inalienable  right  to  change 
student  election  rules  without  bothering 
with  the  formalities  for  doing  so  spelled  out 
in  the  student  constitution. 

The  University  dismissed  the  demonstra- 
tors on  the  spot,  had  them  arrested  for  loi- 
tering and  obstruction  when  they  refused  to 
leave,  and  forthrightly  explained  its  actions 
afterward.  Or  anyway,  its  ptiblic  relations 
office  is  sending  arovind  the  remarks  of  Chan- 
cellor Maurice  B,  Mitchell.  Some  of  them  bear 
repeating. 

"In  the  simplest  language  in  which  I  can 
put  it.  the  time  has  come  for  society  to  take 
back  control  of  its  functions  and  Its  destiny. 
If  we  condone  the  abandonment  of  the  rule 
of  law  In  the  university,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  those  who  attend  it  and  later  move 
into  outside  society  to  conduct  themselves 
in  any  other  manner. 

"There  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
.-ome  disaffected  students  at  the  university 
that  it  is  immoral  for  them  to  tolerate  con- 
ditions not  of  their  liking,  and  that  they 
have  some  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  engage 
in  acts  of  defiance  and  violence.  There  is  no 
way  to  prevent  this,  btit  there  is  every  reason 
to  hold  those  who  engage  in  such  practices 
full:>  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
their  acts 

"To  those  who  insist  that  improper  activ- 
ities are  the  only  answer  to  their  problems. 
I  have  replied  that  the  decision  to  engage 
in  such  activities  carries  with  it  the  full  re- 


sponsibility to  accept  punishment;  and 
pvinlshment  on  this  campus  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  for  such  acts  is  going  to  be 
Instant  and  sufficient  to  the  cause." 

Denver  is  one  university,  we  venture  to 
predict,  not  likely  to  be  reduced  to  ending 
classes  and  substituting  the  educational  in- 
sights of  a  semester  of  handwrlnglng. 


BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  FOR  LAW 
AND  ORDER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  members  of  the  18th  and  Co- 
lumbia Road  Business  Association,  of 
Waslrington.  D.C..  have  called  to  my 
attention  a  letter  they  have  addressed 
to  President  Johnson  pointing  out  the 
broad,  bipartisan  support  nationwide  for 
law  and  order  and  the  "domestic  tran- 
quility" insured  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  a.'^socia- 
tion  have  had  then  .shops  looted  in  the 
April  4.  5.  6,  disturbances  and  some  have 
been  set  afire  and  burned. 

These  good  people,  hoping  to  have  the 
widest  possible  notice  made  of  their  con- 
cern over  lawlessness  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  have  asked  that  I  insert  their 
letter  in  the  Record.  This  I  am  pleased 
to  do.  and  I  commend  it  to  those  who 
read  this  Record  for  the  most  thoughtful 
and  careful  evaluation. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

The  18th  and  Columbia  Road  Busi- 
ness Association. 

Wa.shington,  DC.  May  9.  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washitioton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  No  one  in  recent 
times  has  spoken  out  more  forcefully,  or  has 
.iddressed  themselves  more  directly,  than  you. 
to  the  major  Issues  of  our  times  such  as  the 
rise  in  crime,  the  .irson,  looting,  and  destruc- 
tion which  have  been  visited  on  the  great 
cities  of  our  land,  including  the  Nation's 
Capital,  The  three-fold  rise  in  crime  in  the 
past  ten  years,  the  destrtiotion  of  Jiundreds 
of  Jobs,  homes  and  businesses  In  the  burned 
out  and  or  looted  areas  of  the  District  In 
recent  weeks  and  days  with  losses  of  more 
than  $20,000,000.  the  inability  to  obtain  in- 
surance, or  adequate  loans,  the  fear  which 
stalks  oui'  streets,  concern  every  citizen.  The 
arson  is  continuing,  and  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  protection  and  demands 
which  are  being  made  now.  and  the  protec- 
tion and  demands  made  by  more  organized 
lorms  of  crime. 

You  have  said  that:  "The  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  its  citizens  is  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment". This  statement  appears  on  page  7, 
Chapter  1  of  the  appendix  of  the  Report  of 
•he  President'.^  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  your  Address  to  the 
Nation  last  year,  after  the  arson  and  destruc- 
tion in  Detroit  and  Newark,  you  said: 
"First — let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — 
the  looting,  arson,  plunder,  and  pillage  which 
iiave  occurred  are  not  part  of  the  civil  rights 
protest.  There  is  no  American  right  to  loot 
stores,  or  to  burn  buildings,  or  to  fire  rifles 
from  the  rooftops.  That  is  crime — and  crime 
must  be  dealt  with  forcefully,  and  swiftly," 
and  unfortunately,  these  forceful  and  moving 
words  of  yours  have  not  been  translated  into 
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action  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  in  other 
cities,  and  the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  for  us  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  about  crime  and 
violence.  In  the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  (May  1968)  lie  makes  a  number  of 
sound  recommendations  for  curing  the  ill-'' 
of  our  cities,  and  begins  by  Ea>-lng; 

"One  of  the  principal  aims  of  our  Consti- 
tution was  to  "Insure  domestic  Tranquility": 
indeed,  in  sequence  of  objectives,  the  authors 
placed  it  ahead  of  "common  defence".  The 
wise  men  who  founded  this  nation  well  knew 
that  human  freedom  can  exist  only  in  an  or- 
derly society.  They  tinderstand  that  anger 
over  Justice  denied,  or  envy  and  hatred  begot- 
ten of  Ignorance,  and  prejudice,  would,  as  al- 
ways before,  create  trouble;  that  there  would 
always  be  false  leaders  ready  to  inflame  men 
to  nets  of  purposeless  violence.  Consequently, 
they  .strove  mightily  to  create  a  structure  of 
government  where  all  would  have  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law;  where  the  causes  of  internal 
conflict  would  be  minimized;  where,  also. 
any  wholesale  defiance  of  the  law  would  be 
dealt  with  swiftly  and  sternly.  Riots  did  flare 
up  in  our  early  years;  but  each  outburst  was 
promptly  quelled  by  firm  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Certainly,  riots  were  never  ;dlowed  to 
become  a  way  of  life — until  recently. 

"Mob  action,  of  course,  does  great  harm  to 
the  rioters  themselves,  and  to  any  cause  they 
espouse.  As  one  of  our  ablest  Negro  lenders. 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massaci.usetts,  has 
said:  'Riots  and  violence  are  the  mortal  ene- 
mies, not  the  servants,  of  the  civil -riehts 
movement.'  Yet  today  rioting,  with  its  use- 
less bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property, 
seems  to  have  become  a  tolerated  Instrument 
of  protest." 

We  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  recent  address  of  the  Honorable  Erwln 
N.  Grlswold.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  Tulaiie  University  School  of  Law, 
in  which  he  said:  "Government  and  order  are 
not  only  a  necessity  but  are  the  preierence 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizenry.  .  .  True  freedom  and  substantial 
Justice  come  not  from  violent  altercations  or 
incendiary  dissent.  No  mob  has  ever  pro- 
tected any  liberty,  even  its  own'." 

Your  own  Nation.!]  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  declared  that  'Preserving 
civil  peace  is  the  first  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment "  We  request  yoti  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  "insure  the  domestic  tranquility"  for 
whlcJi  this  Nation  was  established  and  which 
is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  ulso  request  you  to  recommend  im- 
mediate high-density,  high-rise  zoning  in 
the  burned  out  and  or  looted  sections  of  the 
District,  such  as  the  18th  and  Columbia  Road 
area,  to  provide  desperately  needed  jobs, 
housing  and  business  opporttinlties  for  every- 
one wanting  to  go  Into  business.  We  urge  you 
to  give  immediate  consideration  to  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic  proposals  for  re- 
building our  cities,  and  call  your  attention  to 
the  sound  proposals  advanced  by  former 
President  Elsenhower,  and  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  in  order  to  rebuild 
and  renew  our  cities.  We  are  sure  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  this  is  no  time  for  partisan 
political  eflorts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
major  crisis  of  our  cities,  and  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

We  request  that  the  Dlstrict'.s  police  force 
be  immediately  reinforced  with  Federal 
troops,  and  remind  you  that  yoti  spoke  at  a 
White  House  press  conference  recently  of  the 
disorders  which  will  accompany  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington.  Despite  your 
warning  of  further  disorders.  Federal  troops 
have  not  been  returned  to  the  streets  of  our 
city,  even  In  token  numbers.  We  request  that 
Federal  troops  NOW  without  further  delay 
and  equivocation. 

May  we  have  some  immediate  reply  to  this 
letter  In  order  that  the  fear  which  the  busl- 
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nesses  and  the  residential  community  alike 
feels  may  be  dispelled? 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  Jarboe. 

President. 
Sidney  S.  Faber, 

Vice  President. 
Clarence  H.  £Xlis, 

Treasurer. 
George  I'rain. 

Secretary. 
C.  I.  Smith. 
Donald  D.  Gartenhaus. 
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W.  FRANK  THREATT  NAMED  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN  OP  YEAR 


HON,  JOE  L.  EVINS 

•  It     TENNESbEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker. 
Mr.  W.  FYank  Threatt,  an  industrialist 
from  Congarce.  S.C,  has  been  named 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year. 

This  annual  award  of  recognized 
achievement  and  merit  was  made  on  yes- 
terday by  Administrator  Robert  C.  Moot, 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Threatt  in  the  true  tradition  of  the 
small  businessman  of  America  has  made 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  his  com- 
mimity.  He  has  grown  in  his  business  and 
has  halted  a  mass  exodus  of  young  people 
to  other  areas  by  providing  increased  em- 
ployment in  his  commtinity. 

Certainly  he  is  richly  deserving  of  this 
honor,  and  I  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Tlireatt  and  wish  him  continued 
success.  In  this  connection  and  because 
of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  small  business,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  news  release 
prepaied  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration on  Mr.  Threatt's  award,  as 
f  ollow-s : 

W.  Frank  Threatt.  an  Industrialist  from 
Congaree.  S C.  today  was  named  Small  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year. 

The  award  highlighted  the  opening  day  of 
National  Small  Business  Week. 

Later  Threatt  was  also  honored  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  ol  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  opened  its 
two-day  annual  meeting  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  this  morning. 

6BA  Aaminlstrator  Robert  C.  Moot  said  of 
Threatt's  selection:  "It  is  a  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  man  who  'got  off  the  floor'  to 
turn  business  disaster  into  notable  business 
achievement 

It  is  lar  more  than  Just  a  personal  tri- 
umph and  national  recognition,  lor  Prank 
Threatt  has  been  respcnsibie  lor  an  enormous 
impact  on  his  t-own  and  the  surrounding 
area. 

"His  own  great  enterprise  has  yielded  great 
community  benehts  such  as  a  new  mllllon- 
and-a-liaU-doUar  annual  payroll,  two  new 
schools  and  '27  classroom  additions,  more 
than  75  new  homes,  new  businesses,  a  greater 
local  tax  base,  and  perhaps  as  important,  a 
halt  to  the  trend  ol  a  mass  exodus  of  young 
people  to  other  areas.  In  short,  he  has  turned 
an  ainng  area  into  a  thriving  one  with  a 
greater  measure  of  economic  security  and 
opportunity  for  a  disadvantaged  population 
The  Nation  is  indebted  to  him." 

Threatt's  company.  Congaree  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  wbich  has  more  than  400  em- 
ployees and  does  an  annual  btisiness  in  ihe 
millions,  was  stSTted  in  1957  on  $3,000  in 
cash  and  a  S14.000  bank  loan. 
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:t  xas  Just  four  years  after  Threatt  had 
rf  ;rned  from  service  in  the  Korean  conflict 
1. 1  nnrl  that  the  constrtictlon  business  he 
had  :eJt  behind  had  failed  and  that  he  and 
his  partner  faced  a  $150,000  bankruptcy 
judgment. 

Refusing  to  take  ttie  easy  way  out  by  de- 
claring personal  bankruptcy,  'the  partners 
paid  out  the  settlement  In  the  next  seven 
years. 

Threatt  recalled  today  that  Congaree  Steel 
was  started  on  15  acres  of  swamp  land  near 
Columbia.  S.C  .  and  that  he  and  three  neigh- 
bors spent  their  first  two  months  digging 
ditches  by  hand  to  drain  the  land  of  standing 
water. 

Threatt.  52.  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  but 
was  brought  up  in  Rock  Hill.  South  Carolina. 
where  he  attended  public  schools.  He  later 
attended  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

He  IS  married  to  the  former  Dorthy  Mather. 
They  have  two  daughters.  Lydla.  iMrs.  Wayne 
Clark  I  now  studying  for  her  Master's  degree 
;n  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Rcbln.  a  Laboratory  Technician 
at  the  Research  Center  of  Duke  Hospital,  at 
Durham,  N.C. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Threatt  live  In  a  200-year-old 
home  on  a  farm  tract  about  24  miles  from 
Columbia,  pn  Tom's  Creek. 


JOSEPH  WILLIAM  MARTIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

TF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Ml-  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if.v  :M>:son.';  in  this  century  have  left 
their  mark  so  indelibly  on  the  history  of 
this  Nation  as  did  the  late  Joseph  Wil- 
liam Martin,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1924  until  his  re- 
cent death. 

Mr.  Martin  began  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer of  public  service  in  1912  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
his  native  State  of  Massachusetts.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  where  he  served 
until  1917. 

During  these  tumultuous  years,  which 
saw  this  Nation  emerge  as  a  world  power, 
Mr.  Martin  played  a  key  role  in  State 
and  national  Republican  Party  activi- 
ties. He  was  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Republican  Legislative  Campaign 
Committee,  a  presidential  elector  in  1920 
for  the  Harding-Coolidge  ticket  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Rf-publican  State  Committee. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1916.  and  again 
in  1936.  1940.  1944.  1948,  and  1952.  He 
was  pennanent  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Conventions  in  1940.  1944, 
1952.  and  1956.  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  from 
1936  to  1940. 

Mr.  Martin  was  Republican  minority 
leader  in  the  76th  through  85th  Congress, 
except  for  the  80th  and  83d,  when  he 
served  as  Speaker. 

Together  with  his  Democratic  counter- 
part, the  late  Sam  Rayburn.  Mr.  Martin 
was  closely  associated  with  evei-y  legis- 
lative action  of  this  Congress  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

His  legislative  skill,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,   and   his  willingness  to 
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compromise,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
effective  leaders  in  the  history  of  this 
great  legislative  body. 

When  the  history  of  this  past  half- 
century  is  written,  the  name  of  Joseph 
William  Martin  will  rank  high  among 
those  men  and  women  who  helped  lead 
the  United  States  through  some  of  its 
most  challenging  years.  History  will  also 
record  that  his  Nation  and  the  world 
were  better  for  his  having  lived. 


May  U,  IOCS 


OLYMPIC  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  R,  RARICK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK,  Mr,  Speaker,  possibly 
because  the  Red-black  power  bloc  feared 
superior  competition  from  free  athletes 
they  banned  South  Africa, 

Mr,  Thurman  Sensing  in  his  recent 
column,  explains  how  discriminatorily 
the  Olympic  ban  was  enforced. 

In  the  April  24.  1968.  Coxgression,\l 
Record,  page  10572, 1  urged  support  lor  a 
free  world  Olympics  in  South  Africa 
which  would  ban  not  color,  bvt  ideology. 

As  can  be  seen  from  a  report  from 
South  Africa,  the  free  world  Olympics 
are  prospering. 

I    include    the    Sensing    column    and 
South  Africa  report,  as  follows: 
Olympic    B,\n    for    SotrtH    Afbica    Shows 
Values  Dis.arrav 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

In  these  mlxed-up.  turbulent  times  that 
distort  truth  and  real  values,  the  law-abid- 
ing and  the  respectable  suffer  and  the  violent 
and  irresponsible  receive  praise  or  kind  treat- 
ment. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  pressure  suc- 
cessfully applied  on  the  International  Olym- 
pics Committee  to  ban  South  African  ath- 
letes from  the  games,  even  though  they  had 
been  formally  accepted  for  participation  in 
the  summer  Olympics  at  Mexico  City  The 
Olympics,  which  should  stand  for  good 
sportsmanship,  have  had  to  bend  before  the 
winds  of  politics, 

Tiie  banning  of  South  African  sportsmen 
is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  South  African  athletes 
of  all  colors  and  race  who  would  have  taken 
part  in  the  games  this  summer.  They  have 
been  discriminated  against  and  denied  an 
opportunity  to  excel  In  international  com- 
petition. 

The  refusal  to  let  the  South  Africans  com- 
pete testifies  to  the  degree  to  which  our 
world  is  In  disarray.  The  Communist  and 
Afro-Asian  nations  never  miss  an  opportunity 
to  force  South  Africa,  a  constitutional  re- 
public, into  the  pillory. 

If  nations  are  to  be  barred  from  the 
OhTnpics  on  the  basts  of  their  political  rec- 
ords, responsible  men  can  easily  think  of 
some  prime  candidates  for  banning.  The  first 
would  be  the  Soviet  Union,  the  country  that 
holds  millions  of  captive  people  In  Us  grip — 
the  nation  that  swallowed  up  the  little  states 
of  Elstonla.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  de- 
ported millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
to  Siberia. 

Few  of  the  black  African  nations  would  be 
exempt  from  banning  If  a  strict  political  be- 
havior rule  were  applied.  Tanzania  is  a  one- 
party  state  that  gives  Communists  a  base  for 
terrorist  campaigns  against  Its  neighbors. 
Guinea  Is  a  Communist  dictatorship,  as  is 
Congo    (Brazzaville).   The    Republic   of   the 


Congo   (Kinshasa)    is  a  tyranny  with  mixed 
elements  of  force  and  tribal  terror. 

Ethiopia  Is  an  absoltitlst  monarchy  where 
no  one  has  any  rights.  Almost  everywhere 
one  looks  on  the  African  continent,  one  finds 
cruelty  and  despotism,  and  backwardness  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  Only  in  South  .Africa. 
Rhodesia  and  the  Portuguese  provinces  will 
one  find  civilization  and  a  rule  of  law  These 
advanced  nations  and  territories  are  con- 
demned, however,  because  they  will  not  ,ic- 
cept  the  kind  of  governmental  system  that 
prevails  elsewhere  in  Africa;  they  will  not 
agree  to  give  uo  and  accept  a  return  of 
prlmltivlsm.  That's  why  the  South  .-Ifricans 
.'re  banned  irom  the  summer  Olympics, 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  some  supposedly 
responsible  people  In  Western  countries  are 
delighted  that  the  South  Africans  are  ban- 
ned. They  ml.stakenly  view  this  vindictive 
action  against  a  highly  modern  country, 
which  spends  more  than  any  other  .African 
country  on  social  services  and  education  of 
all  its  people,  as  a  victory  for  human  righu 
This  reaction  only  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  logic  is  Ignored  in  our  time 

We  see  the  same  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  the  law  enforcement  authority  in  our 
own  country.  For  example,  when  the  New 
York  Dolice  fiiiallv  were  called  in  to  remove 
radical  students  from  Columbia  University 
buildings,  thev  didn't  get  any  thanks  for  ;; 
tough  and  nasty  job  On  the  contrarv,  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  called  for  ;.n 
investigation  into  charges  of  "police  bru- 
tality." He  apparently  didn't  find  it  expedient 
to  order  an  investigation  into  the  student 
groups  that  ran  the  red  flag  up  over  Colum- 
bia, who  placed  the  Communist  hammer  and 
sickle  symbol  on  blackboards,  who  shouted 
"Lenin  won;  Fidel  won;  we'll  win."  No:  the 
radicals  were  virtually  excused;  Lindsay  up- 
held   their    right    to    "dissent." 

It  Is  a  strange  world,  all  right.  Apparently 
academic  freedom  doesn't  Include  the  riglit 
of  a  university  to  maintain  order  on  cajnous, 
hold  classes  and  end  student  hoodlumlsm. 
In  the  view  of  the  prevailing  "liberals,  "  aca- 
demic freedom  involves  toleration  of  sit-ins, 
wrecking  college  administration  buildings. 
pulling  down  bookshelves  for  barricades,  and 
screaming  obscenities  at  police  and  at  stu- 
dents who  want  to  study. 

Confusion  of  basic  values  Is  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  happen  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. It  means  that  society  is  being  under- 
mined. Such  confusion  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  Roman  empire  when  the  Dark  Ages 
began  to  fall  on  Europe.  Nowadays,  It  often 
seems  that  a  new  Dark  Age  Is  beginning,  as 
the  police  are  condemned,  universities  are 
terrorized,  riots  take  place  in  great  cities  and 
antlcommunlst  countries  such  as  South 
Africa  are  victimized  by  political  extremists. 
The  outlook  is  very  grim  for  the  forces  of 
civilization, 

I  From  News  from  South  Africa.  May  8.  1968) 
Financial  Aid  for  South  Africa's  Own 

Games 
Cape  Town. — A  contribution  of  S210.000 
to  be  used  to  rover  the  cost  of  organizing  a 
South  African  Sports  Games  at  a  place  and 
date  to  be  decided  upon,  has  been  made  by 
the  Shell  Oil  Company  of  South  Africa.  This 
was  announcd  in  a  statement  last  week  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  John  Vorster.  The 
money  will  be  made  available  over  three 
years. 

The  Prime  Minister,  aft«r  expressing  his 
appreciation  for  the  contribution  said:  "The 
Minister  of  Sport  and  Recreation  will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  consultation  with 
sports  leaders,  appoint  trustees  to  receive 
this  money  and  other  funds  which  may  be 
rcelved  and  also  the  State's  contribution,  and 
to  make  them  available  to  the  sports  organi- 
zations which  will  organize  the  Games  and 
which  will  be  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
Games". 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELC>PMENT  OF 
U.S.  COMMITMENT  IN   VIETNAM 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

. -F    '.  IRGINL^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Member.'^  i<{ 
the  House  a  splendid  address  made  by 
the  Honorable  Frederick  E.  Noltine,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  on 
April  2,  1968,  before  the  Central  Virginia 
Asian  Affairs  Study  m  Lynchburg,  Va, 

Ambassador  Noltina'.<^  addre-ss  entitled 
"The  Origin  and  Development  of  United 
States  Commitment  m  Vietnam"  is  a 
most  important  discu.ssion  of  our  in- 
volvenjent  m  Vietnam  from  one  who  has 
;i  meat  reservoir  of  knowledge  on  this 
Mibiect. 

.Ambassador  Nolting's  address  speaks 
lor  itself,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  all 
those  who  have  access  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  address  follows: 
I'HE  Origin  and  Development  of  i;  S.  Com- 
mitment   IN    Vietnam     by    Frederick    E. 
NoLTiNG.    Former    Ambassador    to    South 
Vietnam.   April   2.    1968 
Senator  Spong.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  generous  introduction.  It's  a 
L'reat  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  be  In- 
troduced by  you  whose  career  in  the  United 
States  Senate  has  already  taken  on  signifl- 
f-ance  for  our  state  and  for  our  country  and 
I  know  promises  great  things  for  both  in  the 
:uture.  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  so  much  on 
;iiv   heart   and    mind    to   say   tonight   that   I 
hardly   know   where   to   begin.   When    a  man 
comes  back  home  after  a  long  absence — back 
TO    his    own   country   and    to    his   own    well- 
loved  native  state,  he  is  drawn  by  many  asso- 
ciations and  for  many  reasons   to  share  his 
thoughts  and  his  experience  In  all  frankness 
with  those  he  feels  close  to.  I  want  to  do  that 
this  evening,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  with  an 
audience  like  this  of  my  fellow  Virginians.  I 
•hank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  here,  Dr. 
Lippard.  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  It  a 
-reat  deal.  As  It  so  happens,  I  come  home  to 
.1   changed   situation— a  drastically  changed 
.■situation  in  regard  to  the  Viet  Nam  problem, 
as  Senator  Spong  has  Just  mentioned,  and  In 
regard    to    the    .American    j>olitical    scene — a 
situation  transformed  48  hours  ago  by  Pres- 
ident    Johnson's     dramatic     announcement. 
One   of    the    minor    casualties    of    that    an- 
nouncement was   my   prepared   speech.   But 
neither  you  nor  I,  I  think,  cares  too  much 
about  tlie  speech — It's  our  country  and  its 
future   that  we  care  about.  We  cannot   see 
clearly   .at  this  sUage   where   this   announce- 
ment of  the  President's  will  lead.  But  at  least 
it  seems  to  me  It  has  given  a  new  dimension 
to  the  problem  of  Viet  Nam  and  maybe  the 
possibility  of  an  avenue  towards  Its  solution, 
FYankly,  for  the  past  four  years  I  have  been 
pessimistic  about  the  success  of  U,S,  policy  In 
Viet  Nam  as  it  has  been  carried  on  in  those 
vears    I  did  not   want  to  say   this  and  have 
not  said  it  publicly,  I  think,  up  to  now,  for 
fear  of  undermining  what  chance  there  was 
of  success  in  that  policy   But  I  have  felt  that 
errors  committed  some  four  years  ago.  In  the 
last  months  of  the  Kennedy  administration — 
errors    which    were    inherited    by    President 
Johnson   and.   I   think,  compounded   during 
his  administration — were  so  great  as  to  be 
practically    unredeemable.    To    .show    that    I 
am  not  speaking  entirely  from  hindsight.  I 
■vviu  read  you  a  letter..  This  letter  Is  dated 
February  25.  1964. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Waahington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  Forry  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  an  appointment  to  see  you.  for 
I  have  wanted  for  several  months  to  talk  with 
you  about  Viet  Nam  and  related  matters.  I 
believe  you  and  I  have  seen  the  issues  In 
Viet  Nam  in  much  the  same  light  from  the 
time  of  your  \isit  there  In  May  1961 — at  least. 
I  have  that  Impression  from  talks  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  I  know,  therefore,  how 
heavily  this  problem  must  now  weigh  on  yotir 
mind,  rts  Indeed  it  does  on  mine  also;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that,  despite  certain  irrevoca- 
ble errors  that  I  think  have  been  made,  a  way 
can  yet  be  found  to  fulfill  our  national  In- 
terests there  with  honor. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this  letter.  Mr 
President,  because  I  feel  an  obligation  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  tell  you  frankly  and  di- 
rectly about  my  future  course  of  action, 
which  Is  likely  to  be  interpreted  In  the  press 
and  elsewhere  as  being  related  to  my  tour  of 
duty  as  ambassador  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  have  today  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  request  to  be  granted  retirement  from  the 
Foreign  Service,  In  order  to  accept  an  excep- 
tional offer  in  private  business  That  my  de- 
cision has  been  influenced  by  my  strong  dis- 
approval of  certain  actions  which  were  taken 
last  fall  In  relation  to  Viet  Nam,  with  predict- 
able adverse  consequences,  I  do  not  deny.  Nor 
do  I  deny  that  I  have  been  uncomfortable  in 
my  association  with  the  Department  of  State 
since  returning  troni  Viet  Nam  six  .months 
ago 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems  sensi- 
ble lor  me  to  accept  a  \  ery  attractive  position 
in  private  business  As  a  private  citizen,  I 
shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to  contribute 
to  our  country's  success 

I  solicit  your  understanding,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, and  I  wish  for  you.  as  you  know,  per- 
sonal happiness  and  all  success  in  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  our  nation. 

Sincerely  i.nd  respectfully  yours. 

Frederick  E.  Noltinc. 
For  many  long  years  now.  with  deepening 
foreboding,  I  have  seen,  as  you  have,  the  prob- 
lem of  Viet  Nam  grow  and  transform  Itself 
from  a  relatively  minor  concern  of  the  United 
States  to  the  raging  central  affliction  of  our 
times — poisoning  the  spirit,  the  confidence, 
and  the  unity  of  our  people,  I  have  been 
sick  at  heart — the  more  so  because  I  myself 
participated  and  shared  in  the  long  series  of 
events  that  led  to  this  "bloody  impasse."  I 
must  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no 
magic  formulas  to  propose.  There  are  none. 
I  think.  The  choices  before  our  nation  are 
hard,  painful  choices — much  harder  than 
they  had  any  need  to  be.  Yet  we  must  some- 
how find  a  national  consensus,  based  on  the 
best  Judgment  we  can  bring  to  bear,  and 
that  right  quickly  before  events  overtake  us 
again.  Your  chairman.  Dr.  Lippard.  has 
itsked  me  to  speak  on  the  origins  of  American 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  but  he  was  kind 
enough  not  to  limit  me  to  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  Past  history  helps  to  illuminate  the 
future  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  draw  lessons 
from  it.  but  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
background  in  this  seminar  and  the  anxious 
eyes  of  our  nation  are  fixed  on  the  present 
.and  the  future — not  on  the  past  I  shall  limit 
mvself  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  United 
States  involvement  m  Viet  Nam — putting 
aside  innumerable  pages  of  material.  This 
will  be  incomplete  and  over-simplified.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  omit  many  things  of  Impor- 
tance, but  I  would  like  to  save  some  time  to 
discuss  with  you  the  central.  Immediate  ques- 
tions— for  iliese  que.^t.ons  cannot  wait—not 
even  until  elections. 

Where  to  pick  up  the  continuous  thread 
of  history  In  Indo-China  is  difficult  to  decide. 
I  shall  pick  it  up  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II — after  the  Japanese  surrender  and  the 
return  of  the  French— but  with  the  impor- 
tant proviso  that  we  do  not  assume  that  the 
history  of  tlie  Vietnamese  people  began  then. 
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Actually,  Vietnamese  recorded  history  goes 
back  some  2.000  years,  and  if  I  had  to  give 
the  thrust  of  that  history  In  one  sentence 
it  would  be  2.000  years  of  struggle  against 
Clilnese  domination. 

America's  involve7npnt  In  Viet  Nam  began 
m  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  Amenca's 
ob.sts.sion  with  Viet  Nam  began  almost  twenty 
years  later-  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
government  and  the  subsequent  Introduction 
of  U.S.  combat  forces.  Between  the  two  there 
lies  a  long  period  of  time  and  an  enormous 
difference  of  policy 

In  1946-1947.  us  the  opposition  of  the  Vlet- 
mlnh  to  the  return  of  French  rule  began  to 
intensify,  the  United  States  in  spite  of  Its 
traditional  anti-colonlallsm  was  sympathetic 
to  France.  There  were  two  main  reasons  for 
this— which  I  cite  without  evaluation  France 
was  a  key  factor  in  the  recovery  <3f  Western 
Europe  and  the  loss  of  Indo-Chlna.  It  was 
feared,  would  so  weaken  her  centrist  govern- 
ment as  to  lead  to  a  political  upheaval  and 
possibly  a  communist  take-over  In  France 
Itself.  The  other  reason  was  the  belief  that  a 
Vletmlnh  victorv  would  amount  to  communl- 
zation  of  Indo'-Chlna.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  was 
known  to  be  a  life-long  agitator  and  revolu- 
tionary, irained  In  Leninist  ideology  and  tac- 
tics in  Moscow.  In  nearby  Indonesia.  Sukarno 
was  regarded  by  the  United  States  in  those 
days  as  an  indigenous  nationalist.  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  dcfinltelv  was  not. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  urged 
France  to  support  a  non-communist  nation- 
ahst  counterforce  to  the  Vletmlnh.  By  1949. 
when  the  quasi-independent  government  of 
Bao  Dal  was  established,  another  and  more 
compelling  reason  was  added  for  US.  sup- 
port (if  the  antl-communlEt  forces  in  Indo- 
Chlna— (^)f  which  about  three-quarters  were 
native  Indo-Chinese  This  was  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  .=tunnlne  victory  in  China.  General 
mobilization  was  decreed  in  Vletmlnh  terri- 
tory .tt  that  time  and  in  February  1950  Vo 
Nguven  Glap  stated  "The  covert  war  has 
ended  and  open  warfare  has  begun,"  Moscow 
recognized  Ho  Chl  Minh's  Government  nn 
February  1  1950,  and  Communist  China  and 
Yugoslavia  followed  suit.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  pro- 
claimed in  a  broadcast,  "Henceforth  we  defi- 
nltelv  belong  to  the  powerful  antl-lmpertallst 
bloc  "of  eight  hundred  million  men."  Chinese 
aid  to  the  Vletmlnh— food,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, military  advisors  and  mllltiry  train- 
ing both  m  North  Viet  Nam  and  China  it- 
self—began m  March  1950.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  decided  to  send  material  aid 
to  France  and  Its  Vietnamese  allies,  beginning 
with  the  verv  modest  sums  of  $15  million  for 
military  aid"  and  .525  million  for  economic 
flssistnncc 

On  June  25.  1950.  the  North  Koreans  struck 
in  force  across  the  32nd  parallel  and  the  Ko- 
rean War  began.  For  two  years  this  limited 
but  bloodv  war.  involving  Chinese  as  well  as 
North  Korean  forces,  served  to  divert  Ameri- 
can attention  from  Indo-Chlna  where  the 
Vletmlnh  forces  steadily  strengthened. 
Whether  planned  or  not.  this  was  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  reciprocal  action  for  which  the 
Communists  are  past  masters. 

\fter  the  Korean  War.  U.S.  .aid  to  the 
French  and  the  Asi;ociated  States  of  Indo- 
Chlna  increased  rapidly,  until  in  1954  we 
were  paving  78-  of  the  total  cj?st  of  the  war. 
The  United  States,  however,  had  no  part  m 
the  policies  or  conduct  of  the  war  at  that 
stage— a  fact  which  caused  considerable  fric- 
tion between  French  .ind  American  repre- 
sentatives in  Indo-Chlna. 

The  rest  of  this  sad  chapter  up  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954  the 
Vletmlnh  victorv  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  and  the 
withdrawal  of  France  from  Indo-Chlna.  Is 
perhaps  better  known  to  you.  for  It  is  well- 
publicized  now 

There  are  three  points,  however,  which  T 
think  deserve  special  attention.  The  first  Is 
that  after  eight  vears  of  warfare  the  armies 
of   France   and   the   Associated   States   were 
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r.pver  defeated  in  any  over-all  military  sense 
The  political  will  of  France  to  continue  the 
strtiggle  simply  gave  out  and  France,  under 
Premier  Mendes-France  sot  out  as  best  she 
could  Actuallv.  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  were  somewhat  more  favor- 
able to  the  non-communist  side  than  one 
might  have  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  did  not  want  to  settle  for  a  divided 
Viet  Nam,  even  temp>orarlly.  but  was  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  Russia  and  China,  among 
others. 

The  second  fact  of  Importance  Is  that  the 
United  States,  when  faced  with  a  decision 
In  1954  of  whether  or  not  to  intervene  with 
combat  forces,  decided  against  doing  so, 
despite  strong  voices  In  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration who  thought  that  we  should. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Honorable  Walter 
S.  Robertson  Is  with  us  tonight — and  I  do 
hope  that  after  my  remarks  on  this  period, 
which  he  knows  so  well,  he  will  straighten 
us  out  about  It  from  firsthand  experience. 

The  third  point  Is  that  even  the  United 
States  wa«  of  two  minds  about  this  matter. 
There  were  "doves"  and  there  were  hawks" 
then,  and  people  In  between  There  was  no 
strong  national  consensus  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  U.S.  action,  while  generally 
!n  support  of  France  and  the  Associated 
SMte?  Vas  in  that  period  flnallv  ineffectual. 
The  second  chapter  starts  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Expedttlonarv  Corps 
and  'he  partitioning  of  Indo-Chlna.  when  all 
the  world  expected  South  Vietnam  to 
stagger  and  to  fall  quickly  into  the  arms  of 
H.'inol  This  period  begins  with  what  has 
hppn  called  "the  miracle  of  Diem."  Inclden- 
■allv.  let  me  say  that  the  pronimclatlon  of 
Prpstdent  DIem's  name  Is  •Zlem"  even 
though  :t  starts  with  a  D  I  have  found  quite 
often  that  after  a  remark  about  this  period  I 
WPS  acctised  of  lisping,  or  people  didn't  tin- 
derstand  whom  I  meant.  I  mean  the  former 
president  of  Viet  Nam.  Neo  Dlnh  Diem, 
spelled  Diem.  This  period  begins  with  what 
has  been  railed  "the  miracle  of  Diem  '  It 
ends  In  1963  with  the  overthrow  and  assas- 
sination of  President  Diem  The  record  Is  one 
of  a  remarkable  recoverv  bv  South  Viet  Nam. 
based  on  a  do-lt-vourself  phllosophv  and  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  the  United  States. 
It  is.  I  think,  a  record  of  which  both  South 
Vietnam  and  America  can  be  proud — except 
for  the  last  sudden  fatal  months  In  1963.  It 
is  a  record  nearlv  blotted  out  by  more  recent 
events  and.  I  think,  by  dellberatl^  Intent — 
for  reasons  which  will  become  rleSyer  later 
on  \ 

T  sometimes  think  of  the  period  o*^  1954 
to  the  present  In  terms  of  a  classic  Greek 
drama  The  first  act  is  the  storv  of  the  grad- 
ual triumph  of  relatively  wood  men  and  eood 
Ideas  over  relatlvelv  bad  men  and  bad  Ideas 
The  second  act  depicts  the  act  of  hvbrU. 
when  our  countrv.  setting  Its  Judgment  and 
Its  power  above  that  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment it  was  helping,  encouraged  a  revolu- 
tion aeninst  its  allv  The  third  and  present 
act  unfolds  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  act  of  hnbris.  The  fourth  act  Is  vet  to 
be  revealed.  It  will  be  revealed.  I  think, 
either  In  creater  tragedy  or  In  the  regaining 
of  America's  unltv.  in  the  strenethenlne 
of  her  moral  Integrity,  and  In  the  regenera- 
tion of  her  leadership 

You  will  recall  that  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  provided  among  other  things  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  indecendence 
and  neutral  status  of  Viet  Nam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  the  temporary  division  of 
Viet  Nam  at  the  17th  parallel  pending  a  vote 
on  unification.  The  armed  forces  of  both 
sides  were  to  be  withdrawn  to  their  respec- 
tive territories  and  neither  side  was  to  be 
reinforced  from  ovitslde  Provision  was  also 
made  for  an  exchange  of  civilians,  at  their 
choice  Neither  the  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  nor  the  United  States  signed  the 
Accords   but   the   United   States   agreed   not 
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to  violate  them,  and  South  Viet  Nam.  under 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  tacitly  accepted  them  with 
one  exception,  the  provision  on  unification. 
Both  halves  of  Viet  Nam  at  that  time  were 
beset  by  great  dlfHcultles  and  faced  Her- 
culean tasks  of  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment To  the  surprise  of  most  observers, 
progress  towards  order  and  economic  sta- 
bility was  faster  In  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  due  in  i>art  to  more  abundant  food 
supplies  and  despite  the  absorption  of  900,- 
000  refugees  from  the  North.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  Hanoi  did  not  press  at  that  time  for 
unification  as  provided  in  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  his  hands  full  in 
coping  with  Internal  problems,  including  a 
violent  peasants  revolt,  and  was  presumably 
as  unsure  of  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
as  was  President  Diem.  In  any  event,  there 
ensued  a  period  of  competition  of  a  relatively 
peaceful  sort  between  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  as 
each  strove  by  different  means  to  bring  some 
order  and  a  measure  of  economic  viability 
Into  their  shattered  countries.  The  miracle 
of  Dlem  consisted  of  the  fact  that  having 
formed  a  government  under  conditions  of 
wild  disorder  In  the  South,  In  a  country 
which  had  not  known  independence  for  four 
generations,  he  was  able  to  Inspire  the  re- 
spect necessary  to  cope  with  the  problems 
confronting  him.  I  knew  this  man  well,  after 
the  American  press  had  largely  turned 
against  him.  To  me  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  moral  Integrity.  I  wish  there 
were  one  like  him  In  Viet  Nam  now. 

Prom  1955  to  1960.  South  Viet  Nam,  with 
American  aid  of  about  $150  million  a  year, 
accomplished  the  following.  Rice  production 
rose  from  2.8  million  metric  tons  to  4.6  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  rubber  production  rose 
from  66.000  metric  tons  to  over  79.000.  Di- 
versification of  crops  was  encouraged,  re- 
sulting in  large  Increases  in  Jute,  kapok, 
copra,  tea,  coffee,  fruit,  vegetables.  By  1961. 
80  agriculture  extension  agents  were  work- 
ing In  32  provinces.  574  4-T  clubs  (the  Viet- 
namese version  of  our  own  4-H  clubs)  with 
a  membership  of  20,681  rural  boys  and  girls 
were  active  In  2.330  villages.  New  lands  were 
opened  for  re-settlement.  By  1961  over  200.- 
000  people  had  taken  up  new  lands,  each 
family  receiving  five  hectares,  about  12  acres, 
of  which  one  hectare  had  been  cleared  by  the 
government — the  rest  they  cleared  them- 
selves. Nearly  one  million  refugees  from  the 
North  had  been  re-settled  In  one  way  or 
another  and  enabled  to  become  contributing 
members  of  society.  I  have  visited  a  number 
of  these  villages,  often  In  the  company  of 
President  Dlem.  To  get  out  from  Saigon  and 
see  this  progress  In  the  countryside  was  al- 
ways a  heartening  experience. 

The  commercial  catch  of  fish  under  gov- 
errvment  help  rose  from  about  100,000  tons 
in  1955  to  250,000  tons  In  1961.  The  govern- 
ment's farm  credit  program  loaned  over  3 
billion  piastres  to  over  one  million  farm 
families.  A  national  agriculture  college  was 
established  with  a  student  body  of  300.  97 
district  farmers  associations  were  serving 
778  villages  and  292  farm  cooperatives  were 
established  with  a  membership  of  110.000 
and  a  paid-in  capital  of  over  50  billion 
piastres. 

I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  statistics. 
I  cite  them  because  I  daresay  you  saw  little 
or  nothing  about  these  accomplishments  in 
the  .American  press  I  remember  giving  these 
facts  and  figures  and  others  like  them  to 
members  of  the  press  corps  in  Saigon.  No 
articles  appeared  on  them  to  my  knowledge. 
Most  of  the  reporters  there  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  bloody  side  of  the  struggle, 
and  in  criticizing  the  government's  short- 
comings. 

This  period  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  industrial  base  in  a  country  which  had 
had  until  then  alniost  no  industry  whatever. 
51  manufacttiring  firms  were  established  In 
South  Viet  Nam  from  1955-1961.  The  largest 
plants  were  In  textiles  which  attracted  560 
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million  piastres  of  Investments  New  fac- 
tories reduced  the  imports  of  refined  sugar 
from  25.000  metric  tons  in  1954  to  zero  in 
1961.  By  manufacturing  many  of  the  things 
required  and  formerly  Imported,  South  Viet 
Nam  saved  $35  to  »40  million  annually  in 
foreign  exchange. 

In  transportation  and  communications,  by 
1958.  the  entire  railroad  line  was  operating 
for  the  first  time  In  12  years  Three  major 
highways  were  completed  and  others  were 
under  construction  H',  million  cubic  meters 
of  infill  was  dredged  from  canals,  restoring 
the  water  transport  system  in  the  delta  area. 
Electric   f>ower   generation   doubled. 

In  health  measures.  3.500  hamlet  health 
st.itlons  were  established:  training  facili- 
ties for  health  workers  were  developed;  tltp 
ntimber  of  doctors  craduatlng  from  medical 
schools  increased  rapidly:  facilities  were 
developed  to  train  120  professional  nurses 
annually:  and  100  assistant  nurses.  By  1962. 
small  but  well  equipped  .surgical  wings  were 
added  to  25  of  the  40  provincial  hospitals  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  A  malaria  eradication  pro- 
^•ram  was  established,  dramatically  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  malaria  cases. 

In  education,  the  number  of  ?rudent.s 
teachers,  and  classrooms  were  more  than 
doubled  in  5  years.  Two  new  universities 
were  established — one  in  Hue  and  one  m 
Dalat.  Four  new  technical  vocational  schonl.s 
were  opened.  A  government  information  pro- 
gram and  library  facilities  were  establisiied 
in  most  of  the  41  provinces  and  in  all  the 
major  cities. 

These  social  and  economic  programs  were 
largely  directed  toward  the  hamlets — the 
small  villages  where  the  farmers  lived  sur- 
rounded by  their  fields.  This  is  where  the 
government  put  most  emphasis  and  where 
Its  greatest  strength  lay.  In  retrospect,  ont 
mieht  wish  that  equal  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  cities  where  the  political  climate 
was  more  volatile.  I  could  cite  many  other 
evidences  of  economic  and  social  progress 
but  I  should  mention  also  the  military  and 
political  sides. 

.A  native  army  of  350.000  men  was  raised, 
equipped  trained,  deployed.  A  civil  guard  for 
the  protection  of  the  peasants  in  the  pro- 
vinces was  similarly  formed — all  this  with 
American  equipment  and  training.  Police 
for  the  cities,  and  rural  police  forces,  were 
established,  equipped  and  trained.  These 
were  major,  difficult  accomplishments.  I  can- 
not begin  to  do  Justice  to  those  involved  in 
these  few  5>entences. 

In  1955  ^outh  Viet  Nam  drew  up.  ratified, 
and  put  Into  effect  a  constitution  and  a  sys- 
tem nf  free  national  elections.  This  was  a 
brand  new  concept  of  government  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  That  It  did  not  work  per- 
fectly was  no  surprise.  The  stirprise  was  that 
it  worked  as  well  as  it  did.  Their  constitu- 
tion, modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
provided  for  an  elected  president  and  vice 
president,  an  elected  legislature,  a  cabinet 
of  responsible  ministers,  and  a  supreme  court 
Neo  Dlnh  Diem  was  elected  president  in  1955 
and  re-elected  in  1961.  Elections  for  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  were  held  regularly  until 
October  1963.  It  Is  worth  remembering  that 
the  roots  of  self-government  in  Viet  Nam 
were  planted  more  firmly  under  President 
Diem  than  ever  before  or  since.  And  all  this 
was  done  while  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
underway  to  knit  together  a  torn,  confused 
heterogeneous,  and  devastated  country.  This 
was  "the  miracle  of  Diem." 

Next  we  come  to  what  I  term  "the  period  oi 
renewed  aggression."  This  began  in  1959.  It 
is  still  continuing,  but  m  a  different  form 
The  aggression  started  slowly,  covertlv 
subtly.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  In  the  South 
and  having  gotten  a  firm  grip  on  the  North. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  decided  that  Viet  Nam  should 
be  reunited,  by  force  If  necessary.  He  had  a 
legal  cover  for  this — the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  He  also  had  ready  tools^the  Vletmlnh 
organizers,  armed   cadres,  and  sympathizers 
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who  were  left  behind  in  the  South  after  the 
.Accords 

The  first  objective  of  the  aggression   was 
to  undermine  the  government  of  the  South. 
to  set  back  or  if  possible  to  destroy,  what  had 
been  so  painfully  built  up  by  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  years.  The  instruments 
•xere  slander,  propaganda,  incitement  of  local 
tjnevances   promises,  threats— working  up  to 
terror,    destruction,    kidnapping,    and    mur- 
ders—reinforced at  each  stage  by  directions, 
supplies  and  tr.iined  agents  from  the  North. 
Here  I  must  explain  several  terms.  What  is 
the    difference    between    the    Vietmitih    and 
the  Viet  Cong?  I  am  sure  you  know.  Viet- 
iiiuih  is  the  term  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  used  for  his 
independence  movement  starting  way  back  in 
1946.  It  means  roughly  "Vietnamese  nation- 
alists" You  can  see  why  President  Dlem  did 
not   want   to   leave   President   Ho   Chi   Mlnh 
in  possession  of  this  term.  Diem,  too.  was  a 
nationalist   and   so   were  his   followers,   and 
so  they  began  to  call  the  terrorists  in  the 
.South  ■Vict  Cong."  which  means  Vietnamese 
communists.  Behind  this  distinction  in  terms 
lies  a  distinction  in  organization  and  perhaps 
in  aims,  although  less  so  now  than  formerly, 
I  think.  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  the  South  and 
the   goverrunent   in    Hanoi,   and   to   the   Viet 
Cong  military  organization  in  the  South  as 
distinct  from  North  Viet  Nam's  regular  army 
units  infiltrated  into  the  South.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  was  publicly  proclaimed  in 
1960  as  the  political  spearhead  of  the  Viet 
Cong  organization   It  seems  to  have  had  two 
major  purposes:  to  consolidate  and  direct  the 
Viet  Cong  terrorists  and  guerrillas  and  to  co- 
ordinate with   Hanoi.  The  Viet  Cong  leaders 
in  the  South  at  first  had  some  difficulties  with 
Hanoi,  and  vice  versa.  Some  southern  Viet 
Cong   did   not   relish   the  prospect  of   being 
swallowed   up  by   Hanoi,   and   most  did   not 
like  taking  orders  from  Hanoi.  Tl-.is  reflected 
the  widespread  Vietnamese  factionalism  and 
Jealousy.    I    saw    considerable    evidences    of 
these   differences   when   I  was   there,   but  it 
was  clear  nevertheless,  even  seven  years  ago, 
that   the   Viet   Cong    were   dependent    upon 
Hanoi's  help  to  keep  going  and  couldn't  have 
sustained  their  .subversive  activities  without 
It    I   think   it   is   probably   too  late   now   to 
count  on  or  to   exploit  differences  of  alms 
between  the  two. 

A    personal    reminiscence    may    cast   some 
light   upon   the   degree  of   control   exercised 
by  Hanoi  vis-a-vis  the  Viet  Cong  some  years 
.•go.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  Indian  on  the  In- 
■ernational  Control  Commission,  told  me  this 
tory  in  19G1  m  Saigon.  As  a  member  of  the 
onimission  he  went  to  Hanoi  shortly  after 
.■.n   attempt  had  been  made   on  my  life  by 
.'.ot  Cong  agents  in  Saigon.  He  saw  Pham 
'.an  Dong,  the  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Min- 
ster, and  berated  him  for  allowing  or  order- 
ing such  a  thing.  The  Prime  Minister,  ac- 
ording  to  mv  friend,  said  he  was  sorry.  It 
A-.,s  a  stupid  thing  to  do  and  he  would  try  to 
-ee  to  it  that  it  didn't  happen   again    This 
iccount   has   always   puzzled  me.   Did  Pham 
V;n  Dong  mean  that  it  was  stupid  to  directly 
:.jrovoke  the  United  States  by  such  an  act? 
Or  did  he  mean  that  Hanoi  didn't  have  close 
ontrol  over  the  Viet  Cong  terrorists?  Or  was 
;.p  trving  to  placate  the  Indian  Chairman  of 
•he    International    Control    Commission''    I 
-.•.vi't  know,   but   in   any  event   I   felt  more 
n'ended  than  reassured  by  this  message 
Now  I  come  to  the  period  of  vivid  personal 
recollections  of  Viet  Nam — the  most  exciting 
Jb  I  ever  had  and  the  most  gratifying — ex- 
cept for  the  last  three  months.  With  my  fam- 
ily, working  hard,  believing  In  the  rtghtness 
c.f  our  purpose  and  with  an  outstanding  t«am 
of    colleagues — these    were    years,    not    of    a 
"Mission  in   Torment"    (the  title  of  a  book 
about  that  era),  but  of  a  mission  on  the  go. 
President  Kennedy,   you   remember,   came 
into  office  In  January.  1961.  Southeast  Asia 
was  one  of  his  graver  problems.   Laos   and 
South  Viet  Nam  were  weakening  under  In- 
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creased  communist  insurgency  He  and  his 
government  decided  on  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment m  Laos  and  at  the  same  time  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  American  support  to  the 
government  and  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  must  have  seemed  rather  strange  to 
the  strategists  In  Moscow.  Peking,  and  Hanoi, 
who,  despite  their  differences,  tended  to  look 
upon  the  whole  of  Indo-Chlna  as  one  stra- 
tegic area.  They  saw  their  opportunity  and 
did  not  fall  to  take  advantage  of  it  The 
treaty  on  Laos,  negotiated  by  Averill  Harrt- 
man.  signed  in  Geneva  in  1962  and  never 
lived  up  to  by  the  communist  signatories, 
promptly  turned  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  Into 
the  'Harrlman  Memorial  Highway."  (I  did 
not  coin  the  phrase.)  The  treaty  on  Laos 
gave  immunity  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
take  control  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Laos  and  to  infiltrate  South  Vietnam  while 
tying  the  hands  of  our  side.  At  best  the 
Laotian  settlement  can  be  regarded.  I  think, 
as  one  of  the  poorer  alternatives  In  an  ad- 
mlttedlv  difficult  and  awkward  situation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Viet  Cong  attempt  to 
undermine  progress  in  South  Vietnam  and 
to  paralyze  its  government  was  making 
alarming  headway  One  of  the  figures  I  re- 
member from  my  briefings  for  my  Vietnam 
assignment  was  the  figure  2.400  This  was 
reportedly  the  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
government  officials,  non-mllltary,  assassi- 
nated or  kidnapped  by  the  Viet  Cong  in 
1960,  the  year  before  I  got  there— minor  of- 
ficials, for  the  most  part,  who  were  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Dlem  government,  the 
agriculture  extension  agents,  road  engineers, 
dredge  foremen,  district  chiefs,  school  teach- 
ers, doctors  and  nurses,  antl-malarla  teams, 
and  others.  Twenty-four  hundred  of  them 
killed  or  kidnapped  in  one  year.  Was  this  a 
popular  uprising  against  an  unpopular  gov- 
errmient  as  some  would  have  us  believe?  Or 
was  It  a  planned,  deliberate  strategy  of  ag- 
gression against  a  constitutional  free  gov- 
ernment? From  all  the  evidence  I  had.  and 
it  was  considerable,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  it  was  certainly  the  latter. 

In  May  1961,  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  arrived  In  Saigon.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  a  group  of  officials 
from  Washington,  including  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family.  President  Kennedy  had  re- 
quested Mr.  Johnson  to  eo  to  Vietnam  to 
survey  the  situation  first-hand.  The  new  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  was  facing  im- 
portant decisions.  I  was  then  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Saigon.  My  wife,  my  family,  and 
I  had  arrived  48  hours  before.  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  guests  of  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  No  such  high  American  of- 
ficial had  been  In  South  Vietnam  since  Vice 
President  Nixon's  trip  In  1957.  Mr.  Johnson's 
visit  consisted  of  four  whirlwind  days  of 
conferences  with  President  Dlem  and  his 
advisers,  inspection  trips  in  and  around  Sai- 
gon, receptions,  public  appearances,  hiind- 
shakings.  dinners,  and  more  conferences.  As 
a  participant,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  Vice 
President's  drive  and  energy,  by  President 
Diem's  calm  determination  and  force  of 
character,  and  above  all  by  the  enormous 
differences  of  approach  to  political  leader- 
ship between  the  two  men -the  one  occi- 
dental and  the  other  oriental,  the  one 
forceful  and  the  other  reserved,  the  one 
seeking  popular  approval  and  the  other 
seeking  to  deserve  respect,  the  one  demo- 
cratic in  our  sense,  the  other  paternalistic 
in  his  attitude  towards  his  people,  in  the 
good  Mandarin  tradition.  Yet  there  was  an 
evident  rapport  between  them. 

At  the  farewell  dinner.  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
posed a  glowing  toast  to  the  Vietnamese 
president.  "To  the  George  Washington  of 
Vietnam.  "  he  said,  and  we  all  drank  a  toast 
of  warm  champagne.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  my  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

From  the  shambles  of  occupation,  division, 
and  war.  a  new  society  was  being  built.  But 
now  again  it  was  under  attack.  Would  it  be 
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capable  of  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government,  while  Bt  the  same  time  fighting 
off  a  renewed  and  \iclous  subversive  attack? 
Could  the  two  countries.  South  Vietnam  and 
America — so  disparate  in  size,  strength,  nut- 
look,  and  ways  of  doing  things — find  a  lor- 
mula  for  working  more  closely  together  in 
their  common  Interest?  What  was  that  com- 
mon Interest?  These  were  the  central  ques- 
tions we  pondered  and  discussed  seven  years 
ago. 

That  was  In  May  1961— the  mld-way  point 
between  the  French  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
Chlna  and  today.  President  Kennedy,  you  re- 
member, had  been  inaugurated  in  Jmiuary 
President  Dlem  had  been  re-elected  In  April. 
Less  than  three  years  later,  they  were  both 
dead . 

The  United  States  and  the  government  ol 
South  Vietnam  quickly  arrived  at  an  tmder- 
standlng  There  were  three  agreed  principles 
underlying  increased  U.S.  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  1961.  One.  the  .south  Vietnamese, 
through  their  elected  government,  under- 
took to  prosecute  their  struggle  against  the 
Viet  Cong  more  intensively  in  all  respects- 
economic,  social  and  political — behind  a 
strengthened  military  shield.  Two.  the  U.S. 
undertook  to  help  by  increased  material  aid 
and  by  advice  and  training  The  introduction 
of  U.S.  combat  forces,  however,  was  definitely 
ruled  out  President  Dlem  did  not  want 
them,  and  President  Kennedy  did  not  want 
to  send  them.  Three,  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  South  Vietnam— no  attempt  to 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  nor  to  take  control  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  struggle.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
it  had  to  be  a  Vietnamese  victory  if  it  was 
to  endure.  — 

These  principles  formed  the  basis  ol  a 
partnership  of  good  faith  directed  toward  a 
common  end.  the  defense  of  the  right  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their 
own  future  without  coercion,  force  or  terror 
They  rested  on  a  fact  which  Is  as  sound 
today  as  it  was  then — that  indigenous  na- 
tionalism has  to  be  the  mainspring  of  re- 
sistance to  the  communists. 

South  Vietnam's  appeal  for  more  aid  was 
answered  by  the  United  States  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  the  following  main  rea- 
sons. The  South  Vietnamese  people  under 
President  Diem  had  shown  courage,  per- 
severance and  progress  for  six  years.  .\s  .• 
people  they  seemed  worthy  of  ,'^upport  In 
their  determination  to  remain  free  They  ap- 
peared to  be  the  best  bet  for  making  a  stand 
against  the  southward  thrust  of  Asian  com- 
munism. Soiitli  Vietnam  was  more  accessible 
than  Laos  and  relatively  well-governed.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  antl-Chlncse  as  wel. 
as  antl-rommunist  They  held  the  kev  to  the 
rice  bowl  of  .Asia,  the  lower  Mekong  Delta. 
They  were  by  treaty  imder  the  protection 
of  SEATO. 

.An  agreement  war-  worked  out  between 
President  Dlem  and  myself  following  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Tavkr's  visit  to  Vietnam  and 
v.-ns  nramptl-  approved  by  President  Ken- 
nedv.  It  provided  vigorous  new  programs  of 
action  to  protect  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
to  win  them  solidly  to  the  eovernmcnt'f 
^itie— without  rniurtrine  the  area  of  ronfllct 
without  inviting  outside  interference  with- 
out undercuttind  the  es.sentlal  spirit  of  Viet- 
namese nBiionalism,  and  without  the  use  of 
American  combat  f:rccs  To  make  the  ar- 
rangement work  in  practice,  it  was  neccs- 
.sary  to  establish  a  high  degree  of  mutual 
confidence  between  the  members  of  nur  mis- 
sion in  Saigon  and  the  members  of  the  Viet- 
namese government 

My  instructions,  with  which  I  thoroughly 
apreed.  laid  hravy  emphasis  on  building  a 
bridge  cf  confidence  strone  enough  to  carry 
the  load  rf  advice  and  aid  which  we  were 
civing.  Since,  as  was  right  and  proper  we 
could  not  comrmnd.  we  had  tn  relv  on  oer- 
suasion  and  mutu.-J  confidence    We  had  to 
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hp  prepared  for  some  disappointments  and 
fristrations  for  occasional  mlsunderstand- 
inKs  for  patient  negotiation,  and  for  keeping 
our  American  Influence  "under  a  bushel."  In 
-Tder  not  to  give  credence  to  the  Viet  Cong 
prf^paeanda  that  the  Dlem  government  were 
pippp's  if  -he  Americans  We  had  to  be  pre- 
pared 'n  r<»'-.i(ml7e  rin  occasion  that  Amerl- 
lan  prescriptions  were  not  always  the  best 
remedies  in  Vietnam.  Anyone  who  has  had 
•he  experience  of  trying  by  cable  to  persuade 
Washington  that  a  plan  approved  by  the 
National  Security  Council  has  some  flaws  In 
It  will  know  how  hard  this  is. 

By  and  large  this  program  of  help  and 
advice  worked  well  for  two  years.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  enemy  is  more  eloquent  than 
what  I  can  sav  These  are  quotations  from 
Wilfred  Burchett.  the  Australian  Joumallst. 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  both 
the  Hanoi  government  and  tKe  Viet  Cong. 
According  to  Burchett,  Ho  Chi  Minh  said: 
"1962  was  definitely  Diem's  year"  Another 
quotation,  according  to  Burchett.  was  from 
the  Viet  Cong:  "We  could  not  have  imagined 
that  the  United  States  would  be  so  stupid 
as  to  puU  the  rtig  from  under  Dlem  " 

Confidence  was  established  at  all  levels  of 
our  mission  with  their  Vietnamese  opposite 
numbers,  with  eTatlf\ing  results.  This  ap- 
plied fo  civilian  as  well  as  military  activities. 
Intelligence  collection  and  analysis,  police 
training,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  "the 
Open  Arms  policy."  land  distribution,  the 
commtinicatlons  network,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  placement  of  the  best  available  men 
for  the  innumerable  Jobs  that  had  to  be 
done  In  the  country.slde. 

I  would  like  TO  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press mv  deep  admiration  for  the  Americans 
I  worked  with,  military  and  civilian,  for 
their  accomplishments  diirlng  this  period. 
The  vast  majority  understood  their  dlfflcult 
and  delicate  advisory  roles  and  carried  them 
out  to  the  benefit  of  our  country.  It  is  a 
mark  of  their  accomplishments  that  in  1963. 
when  I  left  Vietnam,  the  government  had  re- 
established effective  control  in  75^  of  the 
country  as  against  25*"  two  years  earlier. 
The  cost  In  American  lives  over  a  period  of 
eight  years  was  98  men  killed. 

When  I  went  to  say  goodbye  to  my  friend 
President  Dlem  In  August  of  1963.  he  looked 
at  me  earr.estly  and  asked.  "Does  your  de- 
parture me.in  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  changed  Its  policy  from  what  you 
and  I  agreed  to  two  and  one-half  years  ago?" 
r  replied.  "Mr.  President.  I  have  been  assured 
on  highest  authority  from  Washington  that 
It  does  not.  Tou  can  rely  on  that" — and  I 
showed  him  the  telegram  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  referring  to  "highest  authority," 
which  meant  the  President.  Dlem  thought  a 
moment  and  said.  "Mr.  Ambassador.  I  believe 
you  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  believe  the 
message  you  have  received."  I  said.  "Mr. 
President,  you  must  believe  it.  Otherwise,  all 
that  we  have  accomplished  will  be  destroyed. 
You  and  I  know  that  confidence  and  mutual 
respect  is  the  sole  basis  for  successful  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries." 

When  I  left  Saigon  on  August  15.  1963,  I 
knew  I  had  not  conrtnced  Dlem  that  Ameri- 
can policy  would  remain  the  same.  As  it 
turned  otit.  he  was  right.  Two  months  and 
fifteen  days  later  President  Dlem  was  over- 
thrown and  assassinated,  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember. 1963.  This  was  done,  not  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  but  by  a  group  of  Vietnamese  generals 
encouraged  by  the  U.S.  government.  The 
thing  I  blame  myself  most  for  in  twenty-two 
years  of  government  service  is  my  failure  to 
persuade  the  State  Department  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  this  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  Vietnam  and  for  the  United  States  I  had 
at  that  time  been  relieved  as  ambassador  and 
was  back  in  Washington  on  another  Job.  But 
nevertheless  I  should  have  been  able  to  make 
our  government  see  what  would  happen. 

The  Vietnamese  generals  who  overthrew 
President  Dlem  still  rule  in  Saigon,  Their  new 
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constitution  and  civilian  clothes  do  not  hide 
their  origins.  In  Washington  some  of  those 
who  encouraged  the  generals  and  promised 
them  support  still  make  policy  on  Vietnam. 
What  was  the  explanation  of  this  sudden  dls- 
astrotis  change  in  American  policy?  Why  did 
the  Kennedy  administration  turn  on  its 
proven  ally  and  connive  in  his  overthrow? 
President  Kennedy  was  warned  against  this 
action.  Among  those  who  warned  him  was 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  is  indeed 
Ironic  that  President  Johnson  Is  now  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  that  act.  It  is  even 
more  ironic  that  he  has  been  under  attack 
by  members  of  the  Kennedy  adnilnlstratlon 
who  favored  it.  And  it  is  incredible,  to  me  at 
least,  that  he  retains  among  his  principal  ad- 
visers some  of  those  who  engineered  It. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  In  U.S.  policy? 
Plrst,  the  press.  American  press  rep>ortlng 
from  Saigon  In  1963  and  earlier  was  generally. 
In  my  opinion.  Inaccurate,  prejudiced,  super- 
ficial, and  misleading.  There  were  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  but  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  public  information  on  Vietnam  was 
prejudiced  and  slanted — In  some  cases  to- 
wards the  editorial  line  of  the  reporter's 
paper.  This  had  a  profound  effect  on  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  It  also  had  a  profound 
effect  on  Vietnamese  opinion,  since  Amer- 
ican press  articles  were  played  back  to  South 
Vietnam  in  Vietnamese  by  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Second,  in  the  State  Department  and  In 
the  White  House  staff  there  was  a  small 
group  which  had  been  against  Diem  for 
years.  Thev  had  been  squelched  and  silenced 
for  a  while  by  President  Kennedy's  earlier 
forthright  decisions  but  they  remained  basi- 
cally imconvlnced. 

Third,  with  .American  public  opinion  al- 
ready prejudiced  against  the  Diem  govern- 
ment and  with  certain  elements  in  the  State 
Department  working  for  a  change  in  U.S. 
policy,  there  came  in  mld-1963  the  Buddhist 
crisis.  A  sudden  series  of  violent  events  in 
Vietnam  shocked  and  confused  the  world. 
Whether  or  not.  or  to  what  extent.  Viet  Cong 
strategists  were  behind  the  Buddhist  agita- 
tion. I  do  not  know.  While  I  was  there  we 
never  got  conclusive  evidence,  although  the 
parallel  between  the  Buddhist  objectives  as 
they  developed  and  the  tactical  alms  of  the 
Viet  Cong  were  striking.  This  much,  however, 
is  clear.  A  clever  and  Inhumane  political  plot 
came  through  to  the  American  public  as  a 
genuine  revolt  against  religious  persecution, 
exactly  as  the  Buddhist  agitators  had  in- 
tended. 

I  said  then  and  repeat  now  that  during 
my  two  and  a  half  years  of  work  and  obser- 
vation throughout  South  Vietnam  I  saw  no 
evidence  whatsoever  of  religious  persecution 
on  the  part  of  the  Dlem  government.  Soon 
after  my  recall  from  Vietnam  in  .■\ugust  of 
1963.  I  had  a  brief  revealing  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  Pointing  out 
that  he  himself  had  stated  a  few  months 
before  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  prog- 
ress made  in  Vietnam.  I  asked  him  why  the 
State  Department  had  turned  so  sharply 
against  the  Dlem  government.  Mr.  Rusk's 
reply  was.  "We  cannot  stand  any  more  burn- 
ings." Behind  this  laconic  statement  there 
lay  a  dismal  lack  of  understanding  and  Judg- 
ment. This  was  the  atmosphere,  then,  in 
which  \ital  decisions  were  being  made  in 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1963.  "We  cannot 
stand  any  more  burnings."  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  these  burnings  were  not  the  last  protest 
suicides,  either  in  Vietnam  or  in  America. 

In  those  hectic  days  American  public  opin- 
ion was  understandably  confused.  But  our 
policy  makers  In  Washington  are  supposed 
to  be  more  farsighted.  For  them  to  \ield  to 
popular  misconceptions  and  encourage  a 
coup  d'etat  was  in  my  Judgment  unjust  to 
an  honorable  ally  and  Irresponsible  to  the 
American  people. 

I  ?ee.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  going  over 
my  time:  I  will  try  to  summarize  very  qulck- 
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ly  from  that  point  on  what  happened  m 
South  Viet  Nam.  The  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  had  existed  in  South  Vietnam 
for  nine  years  left  a  political  vacuum  into 
which  the  Viet  Cong  came  storming  bark 
Government  was  paralyzed.  The  provinrp 
chiefs,  the  district  chiefs,  the  village  chiefs 
all  of  whom  depended  on  the  constitutional 
government,  no  longer  knew  what  to  do  Th.c 
mllltarv  Jimta  which  succeeded  the  Diem 
government  quarreled  among  themselves  .ind 
Jockeved  for  position  and  power.  In  the 
period  of  less  than  three  years  there  were 
nine  different  governments,  Yoii  remember 
this  period — a  revolving  succession  of  gen- 
erals and  governments.  To  make  matters 
worse,  our  own  government  embraced  each 
new  faction  that  came  into  power  in  Saigon 
Bv  late  '64.  the  year  after  Pre.^ldent  Diem 
had  been  overthrown,  the  situation  became 
so  bad  that  President  Johnson  was  farerl 
with  the  alternative  of  having  South  Viet- 
nam go  down  the  drain  or  sending  in  U  r^. 
combat  forces.  He  decided  to  take  the  latter 
fateful  step.  Tliese  two  events — the  over- 
throw of  Diem  and  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
combat  forces — were  the  turning  point,  :;-. 
my  Judgment,  of  the  whole  affair. 

i  must  .'^ay  in  all  frankness  that  the  deri- 
sion, whether  to  send  in  combat  forces  or  nor 
was  a  very,  very  dlfflcult  one.  In  retrospect 
one  can  think  of  a  lot  of  other  things  tlint 
could  have  been  done  rather  than  this  in- 
volvement in  a  ground  war  In  Asia — whlrii 
was  the  very  thing  that  all  previous  US  ad- 
ministrations since  1946  hsid  avoided,  with 
the  exception  of  Korea.  Yet.  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  does  not 
respect  the  bravery,  the  devotion  to  dutv.  r  f 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  air  force,  marines  in 
Vietnam,  not  only  those  who  are  there  r.r.:v 
but  those  who  have  been  there  over  the  past 
years.  Nothing  that  any  of  us  says  or  doe=: 
could  have  the  Intent  of  weakening  their  re- 
solve and  their  outstanding  devotion  to  dutv 
They  saved  Saigon — American  forces  did— ir. 
1965.  and  they  saved  It  again  in  1968  at  th'^ 
time  of  the  TET  offensive.  But  the  trouble  : 
-Americans,  or  any  other  foreigners,  can'' 
paclfv  'he  villages  and  the  districts  and  the 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  This  has  to  be 
done  by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

This  concludes  mv  summary  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  US.  Involvement.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  more  fullv  Inr-. 
the  last  three  or  four  vears.  but  I  think  thi= 
Is  well  known — the  political  vacuum,  the  in- 
crease In  Viet  Cone  control  in  the  countrv- 
.■^Ide.  the  InefBciencles  of  the  eovemments.  'h'^ 
Introduction  of  U.S.  combat  forces,  and  the 
continued  buildup  of  the  forces  on  both  side- 
and  the  intensity  of  the  war. 

Let  me  now  try  If  I  mav.  Mr.  Chairman 
very  briefly  to  .=;ummarize  my  thinking  r.n 
this  matter,  for  whatever  It  mav  be  worth 
and  perhaps  as  an  introduction  to  questions. 
I  do  not  believe  now.  nor  have  I  ever  be- 
lieved, that  a  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  against  North  Vietnam  will  achieve 
m  Itself  the  pacification,  stabllitv,  or  long 
term  independence  of  South  Vietnam  nor  the 
permanent  containment  of  communism  In 
the  threatened  East  Asian  countries.  I  do 
recognize  that  the  thrust  of  the  communist 
movement,  however  much  certain  communist 
countries  may  differ  amone  themselves.  Is 
continuous  and  implacable,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect it  to  abate  soon.  I  expect  this  threat  to 
continue  in  Southeast  .^sla— under  various 
forms — and  it  will  be  just  a,';  implacable  as  i' 
has  been  over  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
I  see.  however,  little  evidence  of  a  will  amonc 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  support  their 
present  government  and  its  policies  suffi- 
ciently to  achieve  the  real  victory,  namelv, 
the  pacification,  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  rebuilding  of  a  stable  and 
viable  society  in  South  Vietnam.  I'm  afraid 
the  Viet  Cong  cancer  has  sone  very  far  in- 
deed, spread  by  the  destruction  of  the  war 
and.  In  a  certain  sense,  by  the  very  presence 
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of   one   foreign   soldier   for   every    25   South 
Vietnamese  men,  women,  and  children. 

My  hope  for  the  success  of  our  policy  in 
Viet  Nam  since  the  revolution  In  1963  has 
diminished  steadily  with  each  failure  of  Viet- 
namese leadership  and  each  American  mili- 
tary escalation.  I  have  no  Illusions  about  the 
evlis  and  the  dangers  to  our  country  of  com- 
munist alms  and  methods  I  have  no  doubts 
about  who  started  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
who  ought  to  win  it.  I  saw  it  start,  and  I 
have  no  moral  scruples  about  killing  those 
who  are  out  to  kill  you.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  shock  to  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  far  East  from  a  change  of  course  In  Viet- 
nam nor  about  the  shock  to  our  own  pride.  I 
recognize  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  turning 
place  on  the  road  of  military  escalation  which 
does  not  risk,  even  more  than  now,  the  lives 
of  Americans  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  bona  fides  of 
our  enemies  and  their  backers,  and   I  cer- 
talnlv   do  not  share   the   thought   that    the 
soviet  Union  will  lend  us  a  willing  hand  to 
get  out  of  our  difficulties— not  even  to  the 
extent  that  we  lent  them  one  to  get  out  of 
Cuba.  On  the  contrary,  it  h  is  always  .seemed 
clear  to  me  that  the  principal   aim   of  the 
USSR  Is  to  catch   up  with   America  by  any 
means,  and  whatever  she  can  do  to  bleed  us 
white,  while  bleeding  herself  little,  contrib- 
utes to  the  fulfilling  of  that  aim.  Neither  can 
we   expect   much   help   from   our   European 
■lilies,  however  much  they  would  like  to  see 
us  extricate  ourselves.  No,  we  got  ourselves 
into  this  predicament  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
find    a   way   out.    Opinions   may— and    do — 
liitler  on  where  we  went  wrong.  I  have  given 
.ou    my    view— we    went    wrong    when    the 
Kennedy  administration  pulled  the  rug  on  the 
IJiem  government  three  months  before  Presl- 
lent  Kennedy  died.  And  this  comes  Irom  one 
.vho   admired   President   Kennedy   for   many 
jualltles,  among  them  his  courage  to  admit 
nistakes.   But   in   my   judgment   the   errors 
ommitted  in  Vietnam  have  overwhelmed  the 
ideal — the  accumulated  mistakes  have  turned 
I  noble  effort  into  a  near  disaster.  It  is  time. 
I  think,  to  reassess,  to  regroup,  and  to  recover 
our  unity  and  our  strength  for  tests  that  are 
.-urely  to  come. 

President     Johnson's     announcement     48 
liours  ugo  opened  a  new  possibility — the  pos- 
sibility of  a  working  consensus  In  our  country 
■n  this  issue.  It  to  me  was  an  act  of  real 
>tatesmanshlp.   His   renunciation   of   an   in- 
•entlon  to  run  again  multiplied  many  times 
the  weight  of  his  peace  offer,  and  put  it  up 
much  more  tquarely  to  the  other  side.  His 
call  for   national  vinlty   was   to  m.e   funda- 
mental, right,  and  a  sine  qua  non  to  a  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Holding  to  his  basic  belief 
that    the    U.S.    cannot    and    will    not   allow 
communist  aggression  to  go  unchecked  where 
we  can  e.»Tectively  prevent  it,  he  did  not.  I 
am  glad  to  say.  weaken  on  that  fundamental 
lirinciple.  Recognizing  the  unacceptable  dan- 
dier   of    waiting    in    disunity    and    national 
jiiiralysis  until  after  elections,  he  gave  a  new 
dimension,    it    seems    to    me.    and    a    new 
ilexibilitv  to  the  whole  problem,  and  greatly 
enhanced  his  ability  to  deal  with  it.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  never  blamed  his  prede- 
cessor for  the  cruel  dilemma   he   inherited 
m   Vietnam   in   November.    1963.    upon   suc- 
ceeding to  the  presidency,  although  he  was 
one  of  the  few  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion who  opposed  the  fatal  error  In  Vietnam 
in  1963.  Yet,  having  said  that.  I  think  that 
his  introduction  and  buildup  of  U.S.  combat 
forces,  as  it  turned  out.  compounded   that 
error.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
put  the  responsibility  on  anybody  else,  even 
in  the  face  of  severe  political  attack  by  the 
late  president's  brother  and  closest  adviser, 
shows   considerable   forbearance.    I    am    not 
making  a  political  speech  on  anybody's  behalf 
but  this  has  bearing.  It  seems  to  me.  on  the 
future  of  Vietnam, 

The    de-escalation    announcement    leaves 
many  question  marks,  of  course.  Will  Hanoi 
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respond?  If  not,  what  about  our  550.000 
troopb — their  safety,  their  morale,  their 
ability  to  carry  on?  If  Hanoi  does  respond, 
what  position  will  we  take  In  negotiations? 
This  Is,  of  course,  a  crucial  question.  Will 
the  South  Vietnamese  ai-my.  government  and 
people  shoulder  more  of  the  responsibility 
or  will  thev  slump  as  the  result  of  this  de- 
velopment?' These  and  many  other  questions 
remain  to  be  answered.  But  surely  a  new 
possibility  has  been  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent— the  chance  to  achieve  a  national  work- 
ing consensus  so  desperately  needed.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  time  for  care  and  for- 
bearance In  political  debate  and  public 
Judgment.  If  as  President  Johnson  evidently 
sincerely  liopes.  our  nation  can  find  a  meas- 
ure of  unity  now,  we  may  be  able  at  last  to 
retrieve  some  of  the  errors  of  the  past  five 
years.  Thank  you. 


EAST  EUROPE.  LOOKS  TO 
UNITED  STATES 


HON. 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mv.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakei'.  recent 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  indicate  the  iieed  for  funda- 
mental diplomatic  .stiategy  on  the  i^ait 
of  the  United  States  which  unfortunately 
has  been  lacking  under  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration.  A  ver>-  timely 
commentary  was  carried  in  the  April  20 
edition  of  the  Sacramento.  Calif..  Union 
by  its  Eastern  European  authority,  Du- 
mitru  Danielopol.  and  is  as  follows: 

DuMiTRU  Danielopol:  East  Europf  Looks  to 
United  States 
Washington. — "The  United  States  should 
never  abandon  Its  basic  goal  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe." 

This  Is  the  recommendation  of  a  GOP 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Eastern  Europe 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  top  Republi- 
can brass,  including  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. Richard  Nixon,  Thomas  Dewey.  Barry 
Goldwater,  Govs.  George  Romney,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  and  leading  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  study  says  that  "all  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  Eastern  Europe  came  to  power 
through  the  Russian  millt;\ry  presence."  and 
"none  has  dared  to  hold  free  elections." 

It  was  a  Democrat  president  who  "tacitly 
agreed  to  Soviet  domination  of  Eastern 
Europe,"  at  Yalta  in  1945.  the  group  states. 
Communism  has  not  been  able  to  gain 
popular  support  in  that  region,  the  GOP 
committee  says. 

The  regimes  have  failed  dismally  in  their 
attempts  "to  indoctrinate  and  motivate  their 
voung  people  ideologically." 

"These  young  people  are  Communism's 
greatest  weakness 

"We  must  encourage  the  development  of 
this  intellectual  fifth  column'." 
The  study  says  It  is  imperative  that: 
"The  Eastern  European  peoples  who  are 
now  forced  to  live  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
Russian  tyranny  be  assured  that  America 
remains  true  to  her  great  traditions." 

It  calls  for  "encouragement  of  all-Euro- 
pean economic  and  political  schemes  which 
would  seem  to  provide  the  best  .  .  .  chance  for 
freeing  Eastern  Europe  from  economic  serf- 
dom and  political  fealty  to  the  Soviet  Union" 
In  other  words,  the  GOP  group  favors  an 
intensitied  psychological  warfare  campaign 
to  increase  the  people's  resistance  and  force 
their  Communist  governments  to  change. 
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LAW  DAY  MORE  THAN  CEREMONIAL 
THIS  YEAR 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  1  each  year,  ■we  cele- 
bi-ate  Law  Day.  The  San  Jose  Mercui-y- 
News.  of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Bar  Association  wisely  and 
clearly  recognized  that  in  1968,  the  con- 
troversy and  concern  in  our  Nation  re- 
yardinp  law  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  lias  made  the  May  1  observance  of 
Law  Day  more  than  an  empty  ceremonial 
occasion  this  year."  In  linht  of  this,  a 
forum  presentation  was  sponsored  by 
the  paper  and  the  bar  a.ssociation  in  the 
Sunday.  April  '29.  1968.  edition  of  the 
Mercury-News. 

As  a  part  of  this  forum.  Mr.  Michael 
di  Leonardo,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
vei-y  able  attorneys-at-law  in  the  San 
Jose  area,  gives  explanation  to  the  ba.sic 
concepts  of  our  system— the  "rule  uf 
law  ■  and  equality  of  all  before  the  law. 
He  sees  the  challenge  today  in  the  de- 
gree of  our  commitment  to  these  basic 
concepts— whether  or  not  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  and  dynamics  of  our 
national  life  can  be  encompassed  and 
coped  with  through  the    ule  of  law 

The  role  of  the  judge  and  the  district 
attorney  within  this  system  of  law  and 
justice  are  closely  examined  by  two  very 
fine  representatives  of  these  position.s— 
Judge  Georae  H.  Barnett  of  the  superior 
court  and  District  Attorney  Louis  Berc- 
na.  Judge  Barnett  cogently  outlines  the 
gravity  of  the  judses  position  and  the 
demands  and  pressures  uix)n  him  while 
Mr.  Bergna  does  an  equally  superb  job 
of  relating  the  sensitivity  of  the  job  of 
the  district  attorney  with  his  equal  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  accused,  the  public, 
and  the  court. 

Tliis  series  of  articles  performs  a 
much-needed  .service  in  jiublic  under- 
standing of  law.  justice,  the  courts  and 
certainly  contributed  to  a  more  mean- 
ingful celebration  of  Law  Day  in  this 
critical  year.  Therefore,  under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  place  these  three  fine 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
articles  follow: 

The  Lawyer — JrsT  Solutions 
(By  Michael  dl  Leonardo,  attorney  at  law) 
The  most  often- heard  phrase  from  speak- 
ers' platforms  and  editors'  desks  as  Law  Day 
annually  approaches.  Is  that  "ours  Is  a  na- 
tion of  laws." 

I  believe  that  to  be  true.  I  believe  It  to  be 
equally  true  that  ever  since  man  existed, 
every  social  unit  he  has  created,  from  fam- 
ily to  tribe,  to  organized  societies  and  na- 
tions, have  all  had  rules  by  which  they  gov- 
erned the  relationship  among  themselves  pnd 
■with  other  social  units. 

At  some  stages  of  our  development,  the 
rule  or  law  of  physical  might— the  jungle  law 
of  tooth  and  claw— prevailed.  At  other  stages 
the  rule  or  law  of  greater  organized  military 
might  or  of  economic  power  prevailed.  There 
was  a  time  in  human  history  (and  It  exists  In 
some  parts  of  our  world  today  i  where  an 
authoritarian  government  of  one  man,  or  sev- 
eral, claimed  for  themselves  the  right  of  su- 
preme power  over  all  those  under  their  juris- 
diction. This  arrogat'on  of  power  might  come 


tJxrough  custom  or  Inheritance,  through  nHU- 
tary  might,  or  through  claimed  divine  inter- 
vention. 

In  the  earliest  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion on  the  p;vrt  of  our  common  primate  an- 
cestors, the  law  might  be  conceived  to  be 
those  taboos  of  the  family,  tribe  or  nation, 
which  experience  had  indicated  were  neres- 
sary  to  its  continued  existence  cr  well-being, 
and  that  the  transgression  of  these  "tJiboos" 
or  "lawB"  would  threaten  the  continued  ex- 
istence or  well-being  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  tribe  or  the  nation  Itself. 

In  the  last  analysis.  In  a  much  more  com- 
plex and  sophisticated  sense,  "the  law"  still 
h.iis  as  Its  underlying,  creative  force  the  es- 
tablishment of  rules  iind  guidelines,  admit- 
tedly on  occasion,  arbitrarily  selected,  which 
in  the  collective  Judgment  of  society  as  a 
whole  represent  the  ultimate  best  interests 
of  that  society  and  of  all  of  the  Individuals 
within  that  society. 

Law  can  never  mean  more  than  this.  It 
should  never  mean'less. 

The  central  feattire  of  our  law,  and  its 
most  glorious  adornment,  is  fhe  concept  that 
all  appear  before  the  bar  of  Justice  equal  in 
the  sight  of  the  law  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  today  say  that  ours  is  the  "rule  of 
law"  That  law  governs  us.  and  not  men; 
that  aU  may  seek  the  aid  of  the  law  and  re- 
ceive aa  equal  application  of  those  laws  that 
are  enacted  by  our  elected  representatives. 

The  function  of  an  attorney  who  represents 
private  clients  in  our  society  Is.  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  a  comparatively  easy  one 
to  describe  Whether  It  Is  the  defense  of  one 
accused  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  the 
representation  of  an  individual  in  a  dispute 
with  another  Individual  within  the  society,  or 
v\1th  the  verv  .=!Oclety  itself,  the  attorney 
stands  with  his  client  as  against  the  world  to 
Insure  thnt  his  client  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the 
case. 

No  matter  the  personal  failings  of  the  in- 
dividual client,  no  matter  the  forces  ar- 
raigned against  him,  whether  srovernmental, 
or.  in  a  civil  case,  finnnciallv  powerful,  it  is 
the  attorney's  function  to  see  that  the  laws 
that  apply  to  the  dispute  treat  his  client  as 
fairly  as  it  v;ould  treat  any  other  unit  with- 
in the  given  ^society. 

It  is  axiomatic  to  say.  as  the  headlines  often 
do  in  our  daily  newspapers,  that  we  live  In  an 
aee  of  dlsse.it  and  In  an  age  when  youth 
challenges  or  rejects  the  value  Judgments  and 
standards  of  "he  generation  preceding  It. 

It  is  becoming  trite  to  say  that  these  are 
troubled  times.  For  many  years  it  was  a 
favorite  feature  of  the  Sundav  supplements 
or  other  periodicals  to  point  nut  the  speed  of 
progress  made  In  the  phvslcal  or  technologi- 
cal sciences  Almost  unnoticed  was  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  which  were  and  are  taking 
place  in  the  forms  and  Institutions  of  society 
as  these  have  been  reflected  in  the  lowest  so- 
cial unit  I  the  family  I  and  the  highest  social 
unit  (an  international  compact  among  na- 
tions I . 

The  real  challenge  of  the  law  today  Is 
whether  any  society  is  so  committed  to  the 
theorv-  of  the  rule  of  law  so  as  to  device  the 
means  and  forms  within  which  these  revolu- 
tionary chanses  may  be  encompassed,  to  the 
end  that  the  entire  fabric  of  our  .=;oclety  is 
not  torn  apart  and  helpless  in  the  face  of 
the  powerful  and  conflicting  demands  for  so- 
cial change  and  social  organization. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  function  of  all  private 
attornevs  in  their  dally  practice  to  prove  that 
ovirs  is  a  system  of  law  capable  of  Just  solu- 
tions to  all  of  our  problems  for  all  of  our 
people,  and  capable  of  adopting  new  solu- 
tions for  new  problems. 

The  Judge — Mystic  Aitia 
B-     Judge     George    H.    Barnett.    Superior 
Court ) 
The  bailiff  raps  his  gavel,  voices  are  sud- 
denly stilled  and  the  lawyers  and  other  peo- 
ple in  the  courtroom  arise. 
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A  side  door  open--  -uid  the  judge  enters. 
He  wears  an  imposing  black  robe  and  strides 
silently  to  his  elevated  benc'.i.  from  which  he 
will  direct  the  court  proceedings. 

Every  Individual  in  the  courtroom,  includ- 
ing the  attorneys,  will  feel  an  emotion  eltiier 
of  respect,  fear,  awe,  nervousness,  or  even 
apprehension.  The  formality  of  the  court- 
room ritual,  the  black  robe,  the  flags  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States,  all  symbolize 
our  system  of  Justice,  Within  that  courtroom, 
the  Judge's  rulings  on  evidence  and  proce- 
dure are  final. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  In  these  sur- 
roundings, the  Judge  often  is  imparted  with 
a  mystic  and  supernatural  aura.  Within  him. 
In  non-Jury  civses,  rep>oseE  the  f>ower  and  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  a  person  shall  go 
to  prison  or  be  free;  to  lose  his  business  and 
his  property  or  to  gain;  to  receive  justice  or 
to  have  it  denied. 

Because  of  this,  the  public  and  the  lawyers 
expect  that  the  Judge  will  have  wisdom  and 
knowledge  beyond  that  of  other  legally 
trained  persons. 

How  does  a  lawyer  become  a  judge?  Where 
does  he  get  his  training? 

He  must  be  a  lawyer  with  a  specifled  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  in  practice  as  a 
minimum.  He  is  either  elected  by  the  people 
or  chosen  by  the  governor,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Bar  and  knowledgeable  local 
residents.  A  lawyer  Is  trained  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate, faithfully  pressing  the  cause  of  his 
client  and  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  op- 
position. He  Is  also  a  legal  adviser,  a  coun- 
selor and  a  technician  in  the  use  of  the  rules 
of  law  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 

A  Judge,  on  the  other  hand,  must  learn  to 
avoid  advocacy  and  to  avoid  being  swayed 
by  emotion  and  argument  which  do  not  sat- 
isfy his  reason.  He  must  learn  to  balance 
the  elements  In  favor  of  each  side  upon  the 
scaJes  of  Justice  and  to  iirrive  at  an  equita- 
ble decision  He  must  learn  to  glean  the 
wheat  from  the  chatT  and  to  discern  the  facts 
amid  the  fury;  and  while  he  represents  au- 
thority, he  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
he  Is  not  the  symbol  of  power  but  of  Justice. 

In  all  that  he  does  it  is  of  supreme  Im- 
portance not  only  that  Justice  be  done,  but 
that  the  litigants  and  the  pubUc  understand 
thai  it  Is  being  done  and  that  the  Judge  Is 
beholden  to  no  one  but  to  his  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Socrates  stated  that  four  things  belong  to 
a  judge:  to  hear  courteously;  to  answer 
wisely;  to  conduct  soberly;  and  to  decide  im- 
partially. While  these  qualities  are  impor- 
tant, they  do  not  alone  make  any  lawyer  a 
good  Jtidge. 

The  function  of  a  Judge  is  adjudication — 
the  linding  of  Just  and  peaceful  solutions  to 
disputes.  It  Is  asstimed  that  the  judge  will 
be  skilled  in  every  branch  of  the  substantive 
law  and  procedures.  In  the  Mimicipal  Courts, 
the  Judge  arraigns  persons  charged  with  traf- 
fic and  criminal  misdemeanors  and  felonies. 
He  ccnducts  preliminary  hearings  in  mcure 
serious  cases.  He  Judges  small  claims,  con- 
ducts non-Jury  and  jury  civil  and  criminal 
trials.  He  hears  contested  traffic  cases,  con- 
sults with  the  Probation  Department  and 
Imposes  sentences  and  probation.  He  hears 
matters  involving  writs  of  executions,  ball, 
evictions  and  many  other  facets  of  the  law. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  judge  be 
familiar  with  the  background  out  of  which 
the  cases  which  he  hears  arises.  He  must  be 
as  familiar  with  the  market  place  and  the 
community  as  with  the  library.  In  one  case, 
he  may  be  required  to  decide  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  city  and  a  public  utility  over  com- 
plicated franchise  agreements.  In  the  next. 
he  must  be  able  to  understand  and  deal  with 
the  Intricacies  of  real  estate  financing  or  of 
medical  diagnoses  and  treatment. 

How  eU)es  a  Judge  use  his  knowledge  and 
oxperiencfe  in  arriving  at  a  decision?  The 
law,   contrkry   to   the   impression  many   lay 
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persons  have.  Is  not  a  static  compilation  i,f 
ancient  and  dusty  decisions  but  it  is  a  living 
organism  continuously  changing  to  meet  the 
times,  the  mores  and  the  needs  of  society.  It 
is  a  body  of  rules  and  procedures  wliich  gives 
blabillty  to  our  system  of  government  and 
affords  protection  to  the  Individual. 

As  a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men, 
the  courts  and  the  judge  must  use  the  law 
.is  tools  in  arriving  at  decisions  which  tlien 
become  precedents  for  other  Judges,  Tlio.'-e 
cases,  found  in  thousands  of  volumes,  .ne 
tlie  fotindation  upon  which  a  Judge  relie.<. 
But  its  circumstances,  technology  and  atti- 
tudes change,  the  judge  must  u.se  these  t  , 
meet  current  challenpes  !t  Is  balancing  i:; 
the  principles  to  the  prol:lems  of  the  present 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  .-^  nd 
that  if  our  democratic  institutions  are  \o 
survive,  it  will  not  be  by  maintaining  a  ni.i- 
Jorlty  rule  but  because  a  sense  of  Justice 
preserved  by  Judicial  process  will  adapt  \-j 
the  timee 

.Adjudication  is  an  art  It  Is  the  result  ■: 
knowledge  and  experience  and  a  skillful  i;ie 
of  law  based  upon  an  understanding  if 
human  nature  and  our  society. 

In  the  courtroom,  the  judge  deals  wi':. 
tiie  frustrations,  the  tragedies  and  the  tribr- 
latlons  of  life.  He  meets  the  sordid,  the  rint;- 
soclal  and  the  lost.  He  is  confronted  wrii 
greed,  with  despair,  with  hope  and  optimi.-m. 
with  courage  .md  with  confidence.  It  is  r-^- 
sentlal  that  the  Judge  understand  and  hav 
an  empathy  for  the  persons  who  appear  .;; 
his  courtroom.  In  discharging  his  responsi- 
blUty,  the  Judge  must  keep  in  mind  the  ad- 
monition of  the  ancient  prophet,  Miciit 
"Do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humb:\ 
with  God." 

Because  the  Judge  is.  after  all,  a  mere 
man,  he  is  not  able  to  live  up  to  the  high 
expectations,  mysticism  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  Beneath  his  black  robe  he  is  as  iraii 
and  subject  to  emotions  and  errors  as  .■ti:- 
other  human  being.  As  a  psychiatrist  must 
the  Judge  is  required  to  learn  to  control  !.is 
biases  and  attitudes  and  to  render  declslo;..s 
which  his  duty  and  Justice  require. 

His  experiences,  his  education  and  !.;.> 
philosophy  inevitably  pervade  his  court,  i.is 
demeanor  and  his  decisions.  Justice  Cardoz.s 
reminded  that  no  Judge  can  be  trtily  ob.ie."- 
tlve  since  he  sees  the  matter  with  his  owv. 
two  eyes  and  not  through  those  of  the  liti- 
gants or  the  attorneys.  It  is  when  a  Judse 
forgets  his  human  weaknesses  and  that  the 
courts  belong  to  the  people  and  not  to  him. 
that  criticism  Justly  arises.  Should  he  make 
honest  errors,  there  is  a  higher  court  v.'ith 
other  Judges  to  correct  him. 

His  duty  is  not  to  render  decisions  which 
are  popular,  but  those  whicli  are  Just.  He 
must  afford  the  punk  who  has  no  respect 
for  himself,  .society  or  even  the  court,  the 
!^,ime  legal  rights  as  would  be  tendered  to 
a  respected  member  of  the  community.  In 
other  words,  if  our  courts  are  to  afford  equal 
Justice  to  all  persons,  then  it  is  as  important 
that  the  deprived  be  as  protected  as  the 
aff.uent. 

Likewise,  if  in  interpreting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Individuals  the  courts 
allow  an  Invasion  of  those  of  a  minority 
member  or  a  known  criminal,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  any  other  Individual 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  rule. 

It  is  the  judge's  responsibility  to  mold 
the  law  and  <its  procedures  to  meet  present- 
day  society. 

A  Judge  is  not  a  mere  umpire  or  referee. 
but  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
doing  whatever  may  ue  required  within  his 
authority  and  Jurisdiction  to  settle  the  con- 
ilict  before  him  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  of  law  which  are  accepted  and 
established.  .As  new  situations  are  presented, 
he  must  chart  a  course  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  may  be  lacing  a  similar 
dilenuna. 
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Hi.s  responsibility  and  duties  are  great.  As 
he  presides  over  a  trial  ruling  on  the  ad- 
mii-sibillty  of  evidence,  controlling  the  deco- 
rum in  his  courtroom,  Instructing  a  jury  In 
the  rules  of  law.  or  writing  a  decision,  he  Is 
ever  aware  that  the  manner  In  which  he  dis- 
charges his  responslblltlcs  affects  the  entire 
democratic    form    of    government. 

Should  the  public  lose  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  courts  and  the  Judge  to  render  Justice 
in  accordance  with  our  concept  and  under 
the  guidance  of  our  Constitution,  then  the 
last  vestige  of  respect  for  our  government 
will  vanish  and  a  rule  of  men  and  not  of  the 
law  will  follow  as  it  nas  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  Judges  are  not  independent  and 
are  not  respected. 


The  District  Attohney— He  Acts  for  .All 
I  By  Louis  Bergna,  District  Attorney) 
The  principal  function  of  the  district  at- 
tornev  is  that  of  prosecuting  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  state  in  criminal 
actions. 

He  is  an  elected  county  official,  an  officer 
of  the  court,  an  attorney,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Bar.  His  duties  to  the  court  are 
those  of  an  attorney  with  additional  quasi- 
judicial  duties  in  determining  whether  or  not 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  merit  prosecution. 
In  the  area  oi  enforcement  cjf  the  law.  the 
office  of  I  he  district  attorney  is  charged  with 
i;rave  responsibilities  to  the  public  demand- 
ing integrity,  zeal  and  conscientious  effort 
m  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  role  of  the  district  attorney  in  the  law 
IS  not  only  to  obtain  convictions  in  proper 
cases,  but  also  to  fully  and  fairly  present 
the  evidence  material  to  the  charge  He 
shares  in  the  legal  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  every  person  from  the  illegal 
taking  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

This  responsibility  is  particularly  great 
when  a  }ierson  is  a  suspect  in  a  crime  since 
the  suspect's  life,  liberty  and  property  may 
be  jeopardised  if  he  subjected  to  a  criminal 
charge. 

rhe  particular  responsibility  of  the  district 
attorney  is  to  exercise  the  discretion  of  ini- 
tiating Prosecution  of  crlfninal  charges  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  possibility  of  inno- 
i-ent  persons  beinft  subjected  to  the  risk  and 
espen.'^e  of  criminal  ijrosecution  is  minimised 
while  insuring  that  the  possibility  of  guilty 
persons  being  apprehended,  charged  and 
,-uccessfuily  prosecuted  for  criminal  conduct 
is  maximized. 

Other  important  functions  are  delegated  to 
his  office  in  accordance  with  various  laws. 
For  example,  the  aid  to  needy  children  laws 
empower  h:m  to  .-.ci  as  legal  counsel  for  de- 
pendent children  to  secure  their  support; 
and  under  the  iuvenile  laws  he  sometimes 
acts  as  counsel  for  the  juvenile  In  matters 
before  the  Juvenile  court. 

In  other  instances,  the  district  attorney 
prosecutes  civil  actions  to  end  fraudulent 
conduct  and  to  abate  public  nuisances.  He 
also  serves  as  advisor  to  the  grand  Jury  and 
prepares  and  presents  criminal  cases  for 
their  consideration. 

In  a  real  sense  the  office  of  the  district 
attornev  stands  as  a  screen  between  the 
police  agencies  and  the  courts.  For  it  is  the 
district  attorney  who  must  initially  decide 
whether  or  not  a  person  arrested  by  the  po- 
lice shall  be  prosecuted.  When  a  crime  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
and  police  investigation  has  disclosed  evi- 
dence, the  district  attorney  must  analyze 
the  evidence  and  make  a  legal  judgment  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  warrant 
a  prosectition. 

In  this  regard  the  district  attorney  has 
as  a  practical  matter  the  absolute  legal  dis- 
cretion in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  person 
shall  be  charged  in  court  and  prosecuted. 

While  acting  as  attorney  for  the  people  in 
conducting  prosecutions  his  responsibilities 
to   the  accused,   to   the   public,   and   to   the 
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court  are  signlflcantly  different  from  those 
of  an  attorney  representing  the  defendant. 
For  example,  the  defendant's  attorney  may 
Interview  the  victim  of  the  crime,  the  police 
Investigators  and  other  prosecution  wit- 
nesses, while  the  district  attorney  cannot 
interview  the  defendant  who  is  represented 
and  will  not  even  know  until  they  are  called 
m  court  what  witnesses  the  defendant  has. 
While  the  district  attorney  has  a  very 
severely  limited  right  to  inspection  or  In- 
formation concerning  the  defendant's  case 
prior  to  trial,  the  defendant's  attorney  is 
entitled  to  much  of  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  district  attorney  so  that 
he  may  properly  present  the  accused's 
defense. 

The  right  of  discovery  of  matters  in  the 
prosecution's  file  includes  the  ilglii  lo 
names  of  witnesses  known  to  the  district  at- 
torney whom  he  intends  to  call,  stutpnienis 
of  the  defendant,  photographs,  documents 
and.  in  certain  cases,  physical  evidence  and 
statements  of  experts  concerning  physical 
evidence. 

The  prosectition  has  no  corresponding 
right  to  Information  In  the  defense  file  so 
that  the  defendant's  attorney  may  know  his 
client  to  be  guilty  and  have  evidence  in  his 
possession  which  proves  It  but  this  privi- 
leged information  is  not  available  to  the 
prosecution. 

While  the  district  attorney  must  prove  the 
prosecution  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
to  12  jurors,  the  defense  attorney  need  only 
create  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  one 
Juror  to  secure  a  mistrial  and  need  only 
create  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
12  jurors  to  secure  an  acquittal. 

Since  a  person  is  presumed  innocent,  the 
district  attorney  must  always  pre.sent  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  in  presenting  his  case 
and  these  witnesses  are  always  subject  to 
cross-examination. 

The  defendant,  however,  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  He  a  witness  nor  need  he  iiresent 
any  evidence,  and  therefore  the  opportunity 
for  the  district  attorney  to  crcss-e::amir.e 
frequently  docs  not  occur. 

While  the  defense  attorney  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  present  the  best  legal  defense  lor  his, 
client,  even  though  he  may  believe  him  to 
be  guilty,  the  district  attorney  has  the  ob- 
ligation not  to  proceed  against  an  accuse;! 
person  even  though  i'.e  believes  him  to  be 
guilty  where  the  evidence  nnd  legal  proof 
of  tiie  offense  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  presumption  of  innocence. 

The  quality  of  justice  in  a  community  is 
not  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  any  one 
agency,  but  for  law  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
justice  it  is  essential  for  the  district  attor- 
ney to  make  a  substantial  contribution. 

Although  it  is  a  principal  function  of  the 
district  attorney  to  net  r.s  public  prosecu- 
tor, it  must  always  be  remem.bcred  that  he 
lias  the  duty  not  merely  to  act  as  a  partisan 
legal  advocate  but  to  seek  justice  through 
the  courts. 
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St.  Petersburg  who  to  that  date  paid  the 
supreme  .sacrifice  was  made. 

I  enter  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  those  deceased  soldiers  who.se 
memories  were  honoi-ed  at  this  special 
program  in  St.  Petersburg  which  was 
held  at  St.  Petersburg  Post  No.  14  ot  the 
American  Legion: 

Russell  T.  Ford,  Lawrence  C.  Clausen, 
James  T.  Frashaw,  Harry  J.  Shepherd. 
Jr.,  Robert  C.  Bowman,  Michael  T. 
Murphy,  James  W.  Barksdale,  Howard  L. 
Harden,  Charles  Rogerson,  Robert  L. 
Sandner,  Maurice  F.  Dixon. 

William  I.  Nelson.  Tcrrence  C.  Dixon, 
Jeffery  Bouton,  Robert  P.  Wyatt,  Dur- 
ward  F.  Rav,  John  Grandvllle,  John  T. 
Demaline.  John  G.  Bansavage,  Barr>-  R. 
Delphin,  Kurt  L.  Kuluio,  David  Young. 

Michael  J.  Laurie,  Bradford  D.  Green, 
Herbert  Smith,  Jr.,  Parks  C.  McCall, 
Joseph  F.  Rosato.  Victor  G.  Spray, 
Charles  W.  McKinnie,  Sr.,  Williard  F. 
Elder,  Michael  W.  McDonald,  James  P 
Spencer.  ^  .  , 

In  addition,  the  Veterans  Lial.son 
Council  of  Pinellas  County,  consisting  of 
28  veterans  service  organizations,  has 
requested  a  23 -day  memorial  observance 
in  honor  of  the  22,000  deceased  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  request  includes 
flying  the  American  flag  at  lialf  .staff 
from  May  3  until  sundown  May  30— 
Memorial  Day 


ILLINOIS  FARM  LEADER  OPPOSES 
EXTENSION  OF  COMMODITY  PRO- 
GRAMS 


ST.  PETERSBURG  .AMERICAN  LE- 
GION PAYS  HOMAGE  TO  VIETNAM 
CASUALTIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAZIER 

OF    FLORnj.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1967,  the  American  Legion  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla..  held  a  .special  program 
honoring  our  Vietnam  lighting  forces. 
The  inain  speaker  was  Brig.  Gen  Charles 
J.  Kaniss.  commandant  of  the  Florida 
National  Guard.  The  dedication  of  a 
plaque  honoring  those  bi'ave  men  from 


HON.  P.AUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  agricultural  leadcfs  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  William  .1.  Kuh- 
fu.ss  pre.sident  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association,  has  put  in  brief  but  rloqucnt 
words  the  itasons  why  many  fanners  in 
Illinois  oppose  the  1-year  extension  of  the 
Agricultui-al  Act  of  1965.  I  commend  inis 
to  the  attention  of  my  colli'agucs.  espe- 
cially those  in  city  districts  who  many 
have  concluded  erroneously  that  farmers 
are  eager  for  the  1-ycar  extension. 
The  text  of  Lis  letter  follows: 

Illinois  AGRicr-LTfRAL  Associaiion. 
Dear  Concressm.^x  Findley:  We  under- 
stand that  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
has  reported  a  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965  for  one  year.  We  cannot  .-upport 
the  extension  even  for  only  one  more  year  of 
a  program  which  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
prove  Its  worth,  but  has  failed  The  allot- 
ments on  a  historical  basis  under  this  pro- 
gram have  been  inequitable.  It  tends  to  in- 
crease ti^.e  movement  ul  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  into  government  ( ontrol  where 
thev  can  be  leleased  at  prices  which  further 
depress  <arm  income  Under  thl.s  program, 
the  cost  price  squeeze  upon  larmers  has  be- 
rome  more  severe  and  the  parity  ratio  has 
fallen  to  the  depresses  lows  of  1933. 

We  believe  there  is  need  for  sound  legis- 
lation to  replace  t:,e  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
•vhen  it  expires  next  year.  We  believe  tne 
new  administration  und  tne  new  Congress 
will  have  adequate  time  to  enact  sound  legis- 
lation before  the  current  law  expires  in  1969 
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We,  therefore,  urge  that  you  oppoee  any 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  at 
this  time 

Sincerely. 

William  J.  KuHruss. 

President.  "* 


STUART  R.  PADDOCK.  SR. 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN"    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  in  America  have  made  contributions 
to  their  communities  which  parallel 
those  made  by  the  late  Stuart  R.  Pad- 
dock. Sr .  editor  emeritus  of  the  16 
suburban  triweekly  newspapers  published 
in  the  13th  Congressional  District  by 
Paddock  Publications.  Inc..  Arlington 
Heishts.  111. 

Mr  Paddock,  referred  to  by  a  fellow 
newspaper  publisher  as  -the  father  of 
modern  suburban  journalism."  died  on 
May  4,  1968.  at  the  age  of  86. 

His  long  and  full  life  is  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  one  man,  acting  with  dedication 
and  determination,  can  make  a  profound 
impact  on  his  community  and  on  his  fel- 
low men.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  suburbs 
northwest  of  Chicago  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, public  service,  and  journalism. 

I   ofTer   for   the  REcoRn   the   Paddock 

Publications'  final  tribute  to  a  man  who 

lived  by  the  creed  -Service  Above  Self" 

and  who  made  the  public  cause  his  cause: 

Prom    Paddock   Publications.    May   8.    19681 

The  Legacy  of  Sttart  Paddock 

The  iiirowth  and  development  of  Paddock 
Ptiblicatlons — and  to  a  great  extent,  that  of 
the  communities  he  served — are  tributes  to 
the  vision.  ;nslght.  and  Imagination  of 
Stuart  R.  Paddock  Sr.  who  died  May  4,  1968, 
at  the  age  of  86. 

In  his  funeral  address  Wednesdav.  Rev. 
Sheldon  B.  Fcote  noted:  "Mr.  Paddock — in 
his  precise  instructions  for  his  funeral — re- 
quested that  there  be  no  sermon.  ...  it 
occiured  to  me  that,  indeed,  he  wanted  no 
eulogy.  He  stood  on  his  record,  for  good  or 
ill.  as  a  faithful  son.  brother,  husband, 
father,  writer,  editor,  publisher  and,  pre- 
dominantly, a  Christian  gentleman." 

To  his  employees  and  fellow  newspaper- 
men, he  will  be  remembered  as  a  skilled  edi- 
tor, a  dedicated  Journalist,  a  creative  pub- 
lisher with  an  unerring  instinct  for  the 
right  decision,  an  understanding  and  gener- 
ous employer. 

Mr  Paddock's  life  was  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing the  public  cause  his  cause,  and  to  serve 
it  regardless  of  cost  or  consequence.  He  had 
the  courage  and  Independence  to  be  true 
to  himself:  he  was  not  always  right,  but  he 
was  true  to  himself  and  to  his  principles  even 
when  wrong. 

He  never  finished  high  school,  having  left 
classes  to  join  his  late  father.  Hosea  C.  Pad- 
dock, in  publishing  the  Palatine  Enterprise 
and  Cook  County  Herald,  cornerstones  of 
the  newspaper  chain  which  today  encom- 
passes 16  suburban  trl-weekly '  editions 
serving  northwest  Cook  and  north  DuPage 
counties. 

Mr  Paddock  was  editor-in-chief  of  these 
newspapers  until  his  retirement  in  1963  with 
the  title  of  editor  emeritus. 

Through  his  many  years  of  active  service, 
he  embarked  his  newspapers  on  a  major  de- 
velopment program  which  has  included  In- 
novations in  content  and  format,  establish- 
ment of  new  newspapers,  land   acquisition. 
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plant  and  office  expansion,  equipment  pur- 
chases, staff  additions,  streamlined  mechani- 
cal ofjeratlons,  modernized  business  practices 
and  advertising  services,  and  expanded  con- 
cepts of  pul>Ilc  service. 

His  formula  has  been  a  successful  one. 

Paddock  Publications  has  enjoyed  unprece- 
dented growth  and  prosperity:  today,  its  In- 
fluence and  leadership  are  unexcelled.  The 
newspaj>ers  have  become  thick  with  added 
news  coverage,  and  advertising  lineage  is  set- 
ting new  records. 

A  fellow  newspaper  publisher  has  appro- 
priately described  him  as  "the  father  of  mod- 
em suburban  Journalism." 

Under  his  leadership,  the  newspapers 
earned  an  enviable  national  reputation  as  a 
pacesetter  for  suburbaji  Journalism,  estab- 
lishing new  standards  which  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  both  the  character  and 
form  of  the  emerging  new  suburban  press. 

For  more  than  half  a  centiu-y.  Mr.  Pad- 
dock's simple  statements  of  purpose  and  pol- 
icy have  been  the  basis  of  our  publishing 
philosophy: 

The  only  excuse  a  newspap>er  has  for  Its 
existence  Is  the  community  service  it  can 
give: 

The  welfare  of  the  community  Is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else; 

Freedom  of  the  press  carries  with  it  obli- 
gations as  well  as  privilege:  and 

The  newspaper  belongs  to  every  individual, 
rich  or  poor 

These  will  conUnue  to  be  the  foundation 
of  our  desire  to  provide  northwest  suburbs 
with  quality  news  media,  to  serve  our  com- 
munities unselfishly,  to  earn  and  to  retain 
the  respect  of  readers,  and  to  continue  serv- 
ing the  best  Interests  of  community,  reader, 
iind  advertiser. 

This  dedication  and  determination  will  be 
our  memorial  to  Stuart  R.  Paddock  Sr. 


May  U,  1968 


BRITISH  SOCIALISTS  ARE 
DESPERATE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\-ES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British 
Socialists  under  Harold  Wilson  continue 
their  program  of  money  before  con- 
science. 

Now  they  are  imderbidding  the  Rus- 
sians to  sell  war  machinery. 

Little  wonder  Wilson's  crew  are 
regarded  the  world  over  as  unethical 
and  desperate  to  hold  on  to  power  in 
order  to  exploit  their  citizens. 

What  American  mother  knows  whether 
or  not  her  son  in  Vietnam  was  killed  or 
maimed  by  Wilson's  sales  of  war  mate- 
riel to  the  Commimist  dictatorship  of 
North  Vietnam? 

This  is  the  Government  that  would 
provoke  war  against  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  merely  to  be  able  to  sell  planes 
and  weapons  to  African  tribal  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  May  9  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reports  from  London,  meanwhile,  said 
that  Britain  has  promised  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  to  try  to  replace  most  of  the  Hunter 
Jet  fighters  destroyed  by  Israel  In  last  year's 
war.  About  20  Jordanian  air  force  Hunters 
were  destroyed  by  the  Israelis.  The  British 
already  have  set  aside  at  least  six  planes 
and  are  searching  for  more,  qualified  sources 
In  London  said  tonight.  The  jets  are  now 
out  of  production. 


Hussein  had  a  two-hour  working  luncheon 
with  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson.  Foreign 
Secretary  Michael  Stewart,  and  Aviation 
Minister   John   Stonehouse. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEL.^,  OP 
NEW  JERSEY.  IS  GRAND  MARSHAL 
OP  JERSEY  CIT\'.  NJ.  AMERI- 
CANIZATION DAY   PARADE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW     JFRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  one  oi 
the  great  days  in  northern  New  Jersey 
is  the  annual  Americanization  E>ay  cele- 
bration, which  is  jointly  spon.sored  by  the 
Clinton  E.  Fisk  Post.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  city 
of  Jersey  City. 

This  year  the  urand  marshal  was  the 
Honorable  Domimck  V.  Daniels,  for 
whom  all  Members  have  the  greate.'^t 
esteem  as  one  of  the  truly  outstandiiu: 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Daniels 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Dominick  V  Daniels,  of 
N'ew  Jerseys  14th  District.  Grand  Mar- 
shall i.iF  THE  37th  .•Annual  Americaniza- 
tion Day  Parade.  Jersey  City,  NJ.  April 
28.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman.  Reverend  Clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Clinton  E  Fisk  Post,  friends,  It  is  a  high 
honor  to  join  with  you  today  as  we  partici- 
pate in  the  37th  Annual  Americanization 
Day  Parade. 

As  Grand  Marshall  of  this  Parade.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  bith  lo 
the  Fisk  Post  and  to  the  City  Government  ot 
Jersey  City  for  their  co-sponsorship  of  this 
great  patriotic  celebration  which  deserves 
the  thanks  of  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  our  city.  County  and  State. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Jersey  City,  I  have 
seen  this  great  day  become  institutionalized. 
Indeed,  it  lias  ijecome  a  sure  harbinger  that 
Spring  is  with  us  again. 

Knowing  what  <in  important  event  this  is. 
it  is  difficult  :or  me  to  find  words  to  thank 
you  tor  selecting  me  as  the  Grand  Marshall 
for  the  year  of  1968 

I  would  like  to  tell  all  present  that  this 
IS  an  honor  I  shall  never  forget  and  would 
like  to  thank  each  of  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

Because  our  program  is  long,  I  shall  speak 
only  briefly. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my 
firm  belief  that  at  this  critical  time  in  our 
nation's  history,  that  there  is  a  place  for 
patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  patriotism 
has  gone  out  of  style — that  It  is  a  relic  of 
by-gone  eras. 

I  wish  anyone  who  feels  that  way  could 
be  with  us  today  in  Jersey  City.  Surely  this 
outpouring  of  citizens  indicates  that  there 
are  many  many  people  in  Hudson  County 
who  do  not  share  these  sentiments. 

As  I  look  out  at  all  of  you  who  have  come 
here  to  Pershing  Field  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  nation.  I  see  persons  whose  ancestors 
came  from  every  nation  on  earth  to  seek  in 
the  new  world  what  was  denied  them  in  the 
old. 

Each  of  us  bears  testimony  to  the  simple 
faith  of  those  who  came  before  that  this 
Is  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  Is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to  find 
fault  with  this  nation. 
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Yet,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  can 
we  not  say  that  the  doors  of  opportunity 
have  never  been  open  as  they  are  open  to- 
day? 

in  the  1960's  we  have  seen  the  forces  of 
bigotry  rolled  back.  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
grandson  ot  landless  Irish  peasants,  was 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  de- 
stroying for  all  time  the  notion  that  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  is  denied  to  Catholics. 

rhurgood  Marshall,  the  grandson  of  a 
slave,  today  serves  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  highest  court  In  the  land. 

John  Pastore,  the  child  of  Immigrant 
Italians.  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  In  the  world. 

Today  every  ethnic  and  every  religious 
group  has  produced  great  Americans  and 
we  are  moving  toward  an  America  where  it 
only  matters  what  you  are  and  not  who  your 
parents  were. 

I  say  to  those  misguided  Individuals  who 
.sell  America  short,  that  they  have  much  to 
learn. 

America  Is  still  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  and  with  God's  help  It  Is  going  to  stay 
that  way. 

Since  I  see  no  American  Indians  present 
today,  I  think  each  of  us  ought  to  get  down 
on  his  knees  and  thank  Almighty  God  that 
someone  in  his  family  sought  a  new  life  In 
this  great  nation. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  was  put  best  by  a 
man  who  was  the  child  of  Jewish  Immigrants 
who  came  from  Russia  to  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  New  York 

Irving  Berlin   put  into  music  what  Is  In 
all  our  hearts  when  he  wTOte  that  all  time 
classic  "God  Bless  America". 
"From  the  Mountains — 

To  the  Prairies — 

To  the  Oceans,  white  with  foam — • 

God  Bless  America.  Mv  home  sweet  home." 


LET  US  COMBINE  L.\W  DAYS  WITH 
SCHOOLDAYS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  months  we  will  have  many 
primary  elections  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  be  followed  by  the  general 
election  of  November  5.  when  over  100.- 
000.000  people  will  be  eligible  to  elect  a 
President,  a  Vice  President.  435  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  34  Sen- 
ators, and  numerous  Governors.  Tliese 
elections  will  be  of  great  interest  to  those 
who  participate  in  them  as  candidates 
or  voters.  There  are  also  others  who 
should  have  an  interest  in  these  elections. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Joseph  A. 
Tecson.  of  Riverside.  III.,  has.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  provided  short  lecturer  on 
voting  procedures  for  .schoolchildren.  In 
a  verv  interesting  and  informative  article 
in  this  month's  Illinois  Bar  Journal.  Mr. 
Tecson  relates  some  of  his  experiences. 
His  observations  should  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  which  prompts  me  to 
place  the  anicle  in  the  Record. 

Joseph  A.  Tecson.  u-ho  did  his  under- 
graduate work  at  Ripon  College,  grad- 
uated from  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1953  and  holds 
the  degree^  of  LL.B.  and  J.D.  He  was  on 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Employers  Group 
of  Insurance  Cos.  as  a  trial  attorney  and 
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is  presently  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chicago. 

The  article  follows: 
Let's  Combine  Law  Days  With  School  Days 
(By  Joseph  A.  recson) 

When  someone  asked  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher. Aristippus.  what  should  be  taught  to 
youth,  he  replied:  "Those  thing  which  they 
will  use  when  men." 

Having  spent  considerable  hours  in  the  last 
eight  years  in  precinct  polling  places  as  a 
precinct  captain  and  also  as  a  township  com- 
mitteeman. I  have  had  the  opportunity  often 
to  observe  the  traumatic  experience  that 
some  voters  have  when  using  our  voting 
facilities 

Most  voters  come  to  a  polling  place  every 
two  years  and  some  even  less  frequently. 
Many  new  \oters  experience  clammy  hands 
and  turbulent  stomachs  when  they  enter  a 
polling  place.  Many  older  or  newly  natural- 
ized citizens  even  refuse  to  enter  a  polling 
place  because  of  the  comple.xities  of  casting 
their  votes  for  the  fear  that  they  "break"  or 
"Jam"  the  machine  or  in  some  other  way  be 
embarrassed. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  we  ought  to  train 
our  school  children  how  to  vote  so  that  they 
will  not  experience  this  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness when  they  enter  a  \oting  booth  for  the 
first  time.  If  we  cannot  improve  our  voting 
procedures,  then  let's  train  our  voters  of  the 
future  to  better  understand  our  existing  pro- 
cedures and  facilities. 

We  take  great  pains  to  teach  our  cnlldren 
about  many  activities  and  skills  before  they 
are  ready  for  them.  They  become  familiar 
with  driving  automobiles  and  traffic  laws, 
and  through  the  news  media  and  movies, 
there  Is  hardly  any  adult  experience  which  is 
left  to  their  imagination.  However,  it  seems 
that  the  mystery  of  voting  remains  a  mystery 
until  the  first  day  they  vote. 

One  election  day,  while  standing  In  the 
school  hall  outside  a  polling  place.  I  im- 
pulsively Invited  my  son's  third  grade  teacher 
and  her  class  to  visit  the  polling  place.  WlUiln 
an  hour.  I  found  myself  giving  my  first  poll- 
ing place  tour  and  informal  lecture  about 
the  relationship  between  good  citizenship, 
good  government,  and  voting.  To  my  surprise, 
before  the  day  was  over,  the  word  had  spread 
to  seven  or  eight  other  teachers  who  brought 
in  their  classes,  and  I  spoke  to  children  from 
second  grade  up  to  eighth  grade  and  found 
it  to  be  a  very  rewarding  and  stimulating 
experience. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  spoken  to  hun- 
dreds of  young  students.  Some  of  them  I 
have  brought  into  the  polling  place  when 
they  were  in  second  grade,  again  in  fourth 
grade,  and  again  In  sixth  grade.  By  the  time 
they  were  In  sixth  grade,  they  were  "old  pros" 
and  asked  some  rather  sophisticated  cjues- 
tions  about  voting  procedures  and  politics 
In  general. 

Of  course,  It  Is  always  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  election  officials,  the 
school  adnilnistration,  and  also,  one  should 
discuss  such  a  program  with  the  election 
judges  In  the  polling  place  so  that  they 
will  not  think  you  are  bringing  a  misguided 
museum  tour  Into  the  polling  place. 

The  busy  hours  of  the  polling  place,  which 
are  usually  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
In  the  day.  should  be  avoided.  Also,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
the  judges  of  election  to  prevent  any  In- 
terference with  the  progress  of  the  election. 

My  suggested  presentation,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  class  Involved.  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  United  States  and  Illinois  history, 
the  history  of  voting,  and  any  current  Infor- 
mation which  might  seem  appropriate.  They 
are  told  taat  at  that  moment  there  are  more 
than  10.000  similar  polling  places  in  102 
counties  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  judges 
of  election  are  pointed  out  respectfully  as 
election  officials,  who  are  In  complete  charge 
of  the  polling  place.  I  usually  ask  the  chll- 
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dren  to  name  the  two-^  major  partles'^sand 
Inquire  about  the  names  of  some  of  the 
candidates.  From  fifth  grade  and  above  they 
usually  kribw  the  names  of  the  more  promi- 
nent candidates,  and  In  talking  with  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  lourth  grades  the  names  of 
George  Washington  and  Abrahiun  Lincoln 
often  pop  up  .IS  candidates.  Naturally,  no 
favoritism  should  be  shown  toward  either 
party. 

Before  actually  showing  them  the  voting 
machine,  the  history  of  voting  is  brought  to 
their  attention.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the 
word  "ballot"  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
"ballotta"  which  means  "little  ball."  At  this 
point  I  might  take  a  white  ball  and  a  black 
ball  out  of  my  pocket  to  show  the  way  vot- 
ing was  conducted  in  ancient  Greece,  or  that 
the  Senate  in  Rome  used  white  balls  to  vote 
"yes"  and  black  balls  to  vote  "no."  A  tew 
kernels  of  corn  and  some  beans  are  usually 
in  my  pocket  to  demonstrate  how  voting  was 
done  in  Colonial  Massachusetts  If  you  were 
for  a  man.  you  dropped  u  kernel  of  corn;  if 
you  were  against  him.  a  bean. 

We  usually  discuss  the  Australian  secret 
ballot,  which  has  the  characteristics  of  uni- 
formity, printing  and  public  expense,  and 
most  of  all  secrecy. 

Sometimes  It  is  appropriate  to  ask  the 
group  at  this  time  whether  they  would  rather 
be  off  school  on  Washington's  birthday  or 
Lincoln's  birthday  and  ask  for  a  show  of 
hands.  This  can  be  further  commented  upon 
by  showing  that  their  raising  of  hands  Is 
another  way  of  voting.  Also,  It  takes  Just  a 
few  seconds  to  line  up  ten  of  the  children 
in  a  row  and  ask  five  of  the  ten  to  raise  their 
hands,  and  thereby  demonstrate  to  the  class 
that  only  about  five  people  out  of  every  ten 
eligible  people  in  the  United  States  vote  for 
the  whole  ten  I  usually  ask  the  class  if  they 
think  it  is  fair  that  only  five  people  can  de- 
cide what  will  happen  to  the  other  five  peo- 
ple, and  I  point  out  that  three  of  the  five  are 
a  majority  and  thereby  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  everyone  pmrtlclpatlng  by  voting 
in  our  elections. 

The  importance  of  one  vote  can  be  pointed 
out  by  relating  that  to  some  people  voting  Is 
a  headache.  But  that  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  neckache  that  King  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land got  when  by  a  1-vote  margin,  68  to  67, 
it  was  voted  to  behead  him. 

By  this  time  we  are  ready  to  examine  the 
machine  Itself,  which  Is  merely  a  mechanical 
Australian  ballot  which  was  first  used  in  our 
country  in  New  York  in  1892.  The  actual 
examination  of  the  machine  by  a  class  can 
be  done  in  a  few  moments  and  the  group  can 
then  be  moved  away  from  the  machine  so  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of 
the  polling  place 

After  displaying  the  voting  machine,  there 
are  usually  a  few  questions  asked  I  have 
been  asked  everything  from  "How  does  the 
Electoral  College  work'?"  to  "Does  anyone 
ever  get  stuck  In  the  machine?" 

The  teachers  often  ask  questions  and 
when  they  know  that  the  class  Is  going  to 
visit  the  polling  place,  they  gear  their  class- 
room work  a  few  days  before  election  day  to 
provide  background  information  for  the 
visit  in  order  to  make  it  more  meaningful. 
Such  a  tour  of  a  polling  place  can  be 
handled  in  10  to  15  minutes,  depending  on 
liow  much  detail  one  c;ires  to  cover  Most  of 
the  Information  can  be  Imparted  in  an  .irea 
away  from  the  voting  machine  itself  or  In 
a  separate  room,  or  It  can  be  combined  with 
a  brief  visit  to  the  classroom. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Bar  Associations 
as  a  group,  or  lawyers  as  individuals,  com- 
bine Law  Day  activities  In  May  and  June 
with  giving  the  school  children  a  tour  of  the 
polling  place  which  is  often  located  in  the 
school  buildings  or.  perhap*.  a  half-block 
away  in  another  building.  Many  lawyers  par- 
ticipate In  Law  Day  activities  and  give  talks 
on  citizenship,  snow  films,  or  put  on  mock 
trials.  When  doing  so.  they  could  also  ask  the 
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scnooi  officials  about  conducting  a  polling 
place  tour  on  Primary  Election  Day  which  Is 
in  >une 

This  is  also  an  appropriate  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  Law  Day.  to  dis- 
cuss our  duties  as  a  citizen,  such  as  the  duty 
to  obey  laws,  to  vote  In  elections,  to  serve 
on  Juries,  to  serve  and  defend  our  country; 
and  also,  our  rights  as  a  citizen,  such  as 
the  right  to  equal  protection  of  laws  and 
equal  Justice  in  the  courts,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  press  and  assembly,  the  right  to 
chooee  public  officers  in  free  elections,  the 
right  to  attend  the  church  of  our  choice,  and 
the  right  to  have  legal  counsel  of  our  choice. 

UusuaJly.  I  find  that  the  school  adminis- 
tration Is  cordial,  the  teachers  are  pleased. 
and  the  children  attentive 

In  conclusion,  the  typical  election  day  In 
Illinois  Involves  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  election  officials.  There 
are  over  H).000  precinct  piolllng  places,  each 
with  five  election  judges,  making  a  total  of 
over  50.000  trained  election  officials,  not 
counting  poll  watchers  and  party  workers 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  citizenship. 

When  election  day  Is  over,  this  magnificent 
single  purpose  voting  apparatus  and  orga- 
nization IS  hastily  dismantled  until  the  next 
election  day.  At  the  same  time  that  the  polls 
are  open,  thousands  of  teachers  are  teach- 
ing millions  of  school  children  about  the 
theory  of  citizenship,  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  the  Importance  of  voting.  Let 
us  bring  the  practical  demonstration  and 
the  teaching  of  theory  together  into  the 
same  room  the  Dolline  olace. 


THE  LATE  BOTSWANA  AMBASSADOR 
ZACHARIAH  KEODIRELANG  MAT- 
THEWS 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  Stales  and  tlie  new  nations 
of  Africa  join  today  in  mouvning  the 
death  of  an  accomplished  African  states- 
man whose  peaceful  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  moderate  and  eliminate  racism 
in  his  birthplace  of  South  Africa  were 
in  the  tradition  of  the  late  Martin  Luther 
Knig  and  Chief  Albert  Luthuli. 

Zachariah  Keodirelang  Matthews,  first 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  from  the  Republic 
of  Botswana,  passed  away  peacefully 
Saturday.  May  11,  at  Georgetown  Hos- 
pital after  a  lengthy  illness.  Botswana, 
formerly  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
on  South  Africa's  northern  border,  be- 
came independent  September  30,  1966. 

Born  01  Batswana  parents  in  1901  in 
Kimberley.  diamond  mining  center  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  Ambassador 
Matthews  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that 
troubled  country  until  constant  harass- 
ment from  its  segregationist  government 
drove  him  abroad  in  1962.  when  he  joined 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland. 

Botswana's  independence  enabled  Am- 
bassador Matthews  to  renew  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  country  which  com- 
menced in  1934,  when  he  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  and  obtained  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  anthropology  from  Yale 
'Uruvei-jity. 
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In  1952  he  was  appointed  Henry  W 
Luce  visiting  professor  of  world  Chris- 
tianity at  New  York's  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  said  to  be  the  first 
Negro  to  hold  that  ixisition.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  relinquished  the  post  and 
returned  to  South  Africa  when  the 
South  African  Government  canceled  his 
passport.  Invited  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii  to  attend  a  1954  confeience  on 
race  relations.  Ambassador  Matthews 
was  refused  a  passport  by  the  South 
African  Government. 

As  a  youth,  Ambassador  Matthews 
demonstrated  an  outstanding  intellect 
which  carried  him  through  a  Christian 
mission  high  school  to  become  in  1923  the 
first  African  to  obtain  a  degree  from 
South  Africa's  Port  Hare  University  Col- 
lege. He  began  a  teaching  career  the  next 
year  at  the  American  Board  of  Mission's 
Adams  School  in  Natal  Province.  South 
Africa,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  late  Nobel  Prize  holder.  Chief  Albert 
Luthuh.  whose  career  set  an  example  of 
peaceful  Afiican  opposition  to  South 
Africa's  increasingly  stringent  segrega- 
tionist policies. 

Ambassador  Matthews  later  obtained 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Africa.  Following  his  studies  at 
Yale  he  did  further  graduate  work  in 
anthropology  at  the  London  School  of 
EJconomics  and  performed  anthropologi- 
cal research  in  the  then  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Bamangwato  tribe,  that  of  Bot- 
swana's President  Sir  Seretse  Kliama. 

In  1936  Ambassador  Matthews  began 
a  lengthy  association  with  his  alma  mater 
of  Fort  Hare  University  College  for  Afri- 
cans, serving  first  as  a  lecturer  in  native 
law.  In  1945  he  became  the  school's  first 
African  full  professor,  and  its  acting 
principal  in  1955. 

Upon  his  return  from  London  in  1936 
Ambassador  Matthews  began  another 
career  in  politics,  demonstrating  the 
quiet  courage  and  moderation  which  has 
helped  to  keep  his  ancestral  homeland 
free  of  South  African  rule  since  the  19th 
century.  He  helped  organize  the  All  Afri- 
can Convention  in  protest  against  South 
African  legislation  which  in  1936  largely 
ended  the  vestiges  of  the  African  voting 
franchise.  In  1941  he  was  elected  to  the 
natives  representation  council,  a  purely 
advisory  body,  but  resigned  in  frustra- 
tion in  1950.  He  joined  the  now-banned 
African  National  Congress  in  1942,  serv- 
ing on  its  national  executive  and  as- 
president  for  the  Cape  Province.  In  1945 
he  was  appxjinted  to  the  Government's 
advisory  board  on  native  education  and 
in  1947  became  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  multiracial  and  nongoverr.- 
mental  South  African  Institute  of  Race 
Relations. 

His  peaceful  and  persistent  efforts 
within  law  to  improve  the  lot  of  Africans 
in  South  Africa  earned  him  the  enmity 
of  South  Africa's  Nationalist  Party  Gov- 
ernment. After  withdrawing  his  pass- 
port, the  Government  charged  Ambassa- 
dor Matthews  with  high  treason  in  1956. 
tried  him  with  156  other  defendants  in 
the  1957  treason  trials  out  dropped  the 
charge  in  1958.  Just  before  becoming 
eligible  for  retirement  he  resigned  his 
post  at  Port  Hare  but  in  1960,  following 
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the  Sharpeville  incidents,  was  detained 
for  135  days  without  charges  or  trial. 

He  went  into  private  law  iDi-actice  in 
1961  but  the  next  year  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Geneva  as  World  Council  of 
Churches  area  secretar>'  lor  Africa,  a 
fxjst  he  held  until  he  was  named  Bot- 
swana Ambassador  to  the  Uiiited  States 

Accomplished  in  law,  education,  and 
anthropology.  Ambassador  Matthews  was 
also  a  pi-oliflc  writer  whose  pubhcations 
include  'The  Black  Man's  Outlook." 
"South  Africa;  A  Land  Divided  Against 
Itself."  "The  African  Response  to  Racial 
Laws."  and  many  other  works. 

My  iieartfelt  condolences  go  out  to 
Anibas.sador  Matthew.^'  wife  of  40  years. 
Frieda  Deborah  Matthews,  their  five 
children,  and  to  the  RepubHc  of  Bot- 
swana. In  these  troubled  times  southern 
Africa  and  indeed,  mankind,  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  men  dedicated  to  peace,  good 
will  and  justice.  We  who  are  left  behind 
cannot  fail  to  carry  on  in  his  footsteps 
and  niove  closer  to  his  goal  of  universal 
brotherhood. 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNES.iTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
realize  the  number  of  lives  that  are  lost 
on  our  highways  excel  the  number  of 
lives  that  America  has  lost  in  all  the  war.s 
in  which  we  have  been  encaged,  it  is  time 
that  drastic  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  slaugirter  on  our  highways. 

One  of  the  leading  safety  experts  in 
the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  lives  on  our 
highways  is  the  general  counsel  for  the 
Association  of  Western  Railways.  Mr. 
Joseph  H,  Hays.  This  remarkable  gentle- 
man gave  an  address  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  -American  R.ai!- 
I'oads  m  St  Louis  on  the  subject  of  uradi 
crossings  accident  prevention  techniques 

Since  this  subject  matter  is  sucii  a  close 
concern  for  all  of  us.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing address  so  that  all  might  benefit  from 
its  message; 

Hl(JHW.\V      SAFETY:      GK.\DECR0SS1NG      ACCIDENT 

Prevention  Progr.\m 
(Remarkc  by  Joseph  H.  Hays,  general  coun- 
sel. The  Association  of  W/estern  Railways. 
betore  the  western  sectional  meeting  of  the 
commuincation   and   signal  section  of   the 
.A.=soclation    of    American    Railroads.    St. 
Louis.  Mo  .  April  9,  1968 1 
Gentlemen,  as  Signal  officers  you  perform 
very  important  functions  in  railroad  opera- 
tion and  with  the  steady  increase  In  automa- 
tion yovir  duties  and  your  responsibilities  In- 
crease   You  deal  with  the  dynamics  of  rail- 
road operation  In  two  broad  and  rather  dis- 
tinct fields;   first,  in  the  movement  of  trains 
along   with    the   growing   complexity   of   the 
many  devices  which  allow  that  movement  to 
be   accomplished   both  safely   and  rapidly  as 
well  as  communications  in  connection  with 
that  movement.  Second,   you  must  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  movement  of  the  amazingly 
increased   number  of   motor   vehicles   at   the 
215   thousand   places  at  which   railways  are 
intersected  by  highways  or  streets. 

Your  functions  in  these  two  broad  fields 
differ  in  at  least  one   important  aspect.  As 
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to  the  first  of  these — train  movement— you 
have  a  fair  degree  of  control.  Necessary  man- 
dates can  be.  and  are.  strictly  enforced.  In 
the  second  of  these  fields— motor  vehicle 
movement  at  grade  crossings— the  effective- 
ness of  controls  and  regulations  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  voluntary  reaction 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  drive  motor 
vehicles. 

As  you  well  know,  the  sickening  Impact  of 
some  53.000  deaths  each  year  In  motor  vehi- 
cle traffic  accidents  has  focused  nation-wide 
attention  ujxm  the  need  for  improvement 
ui  highway  traffic  safety.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  entered  the  picture  and  has 
joined  with  the  states,  the  cities,  and  many 
other  public  iiilerest  groups  to  bring  a  halt 
!o  this  ghastly  performance. 

While  we  welcome  this  quickened  interest 
and  are  doing  everything  within  our  pow- 
er to  assist,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
a  fact  that  is  often  overlooked;  the  rail- 
roads were  well  ahead  of  the  parade  In  the 
promotion  of  safety  at  the  one  place  where 
the.se  two  modes  of  transpjortatlon  come  in 
physical  contiict,  that  Is  at  the  grade  cross- 
uig.  While  the  railroads  have  been  promoting 
safety  for  many  years  they  Joined  with  rail- 
road brotherhood  groups  in  1961  to  support  a 
general  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  determine  what  could 
be  done  to  prevent  highway-railway  collisions 
at  grade  crosisings.  That  investigation  was  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  the  grade  cross- 
ing problem  that  has  ever  been  conducted 
and  resulted  in  a  report  that  has  become 
the  bible  of  grade-crossing  safety.  With  th? 
publication  of  that  report  and  the  final  de- 
leat  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of 
.1  delaying  action  brought  by  certain  ones 
of  our  competitors,  the  railroads  joined  with 
brotherhoods  in  a  program  for  which  we 
have  some  justifiable  pride  We  undertook 
to  implement  In  every  way  within  our  pow- 
er the  recommendations  of  the  I.  C.  C.  as  to 
the  prevention  of  grade  crossing  collisions. 
On  every  railroad  an  officer  h.is  been  des- 
ignated "by  its  President  to  have  charge  of 
and  responsibility  for  the  program.  We  hr.ve 
joint  labor  and  management  grade  crossing 
committees  both  at  the  national  level  and  in 
many  states  and  there  l.s  a  program  in  ac- 
tion or  being  formulated  on  every  railroad 
the  activate  both  men  and  management  to 
carry  out  Its  objectives. 

The  movement  Is  being  carried  out  under 
the  letters  GAPP  for  grade  crossing  accident 
prevention  program.  It  is  picking  up  momen- 
tum both  locally  and  nationally.  While  we 
have  no  way  of  proving  that  our  action  is 
responsible  for  the  changes  in  the  figures. 
It  is  a  fact  that  during  1967  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct Improvement  in  the  record  of  deaths 
and  injuries  at  grade  crossings.  There  were 
1627  deaths  in  grade  crossing  collisions  in 
1967  compared  with  1782  In  1966.  a  reduc- 
tion of  155  or  8  7  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  3826  persons  injured  in 
such  collisions  compared  with  4.073  In  1966. 
a  decrease  of  247  or  a  little  better  than  six 
per  cent. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  all 
the  details  of  the  action  bemg  taken.  One 
of  our  strongest  points  is  the  fact  that  men 
and  management  on  each  railroad  carry  out 
their  program  in  their  own  way.  To  sum- 
marize, it  may  be  said  that  action  is  being 
pressed  In  at  least  four  fields:  namely,  il) 
the  closing  of  unnecessary  crossings  and  the 
public  financing  of  an  increased  number  of 
grade  separations  or  eliminations:  (2)  the 
Improved  education  and  indoctrination  of 
motor  vehicle  drivers;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  improved  advance  warning  systems  as 
motor  vehicles  approach  g:-ade  crossings;  and 
i4i  the  achievement  of  better  compliance  by 
motor  vehicle  drivers  with  existing  laws  and 
regulations  which  bear  iipon  driving  at  grade 
crossings. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
established  a  task  force  with  personnel  from 
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both  tlie  Federal  Railway  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  discover  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  grade  crossing  accidentia  and  to 
stimulate  action  to  accomplish  that  end. 
This  task  force  has  already  been  of  great 
value.  One  of  its  many  interesting  projects 
is  to  select  a  limited  i' umber  of  grade  cross- 
ings dependent  up>on  the  mileage  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  within  the  respec- 
tive states  to  be  used  for  experimentation 
with  various  devices  and  practices  which 
may  be  helpful  in  preventing  collisions. 

One  sure  way  to  prevent  grade  crossing 
collisions  is  to  eliminate  the  crossing.  Each 
railroad  is  being  urged  to  survey  it";  own 
property  at  regular  intervals  at  least  once 
every  two  years,  in  order  to  identify  cro-ss- 
Ings.  either  private  or  public,  which  can  be 
closed  to  highway  traffic  Each  road  is  urged 
to  resist  the  opening  of  new  crossings  with- 
out clear  proof  of  real  necessity.  In  many 
cases  state  public  service  commissions  are 
prevailed  upon  to  close  little  used  or  un- 
necessary crossings  and  they  frequently  di- 
rect the  closing  of  nearby  cro=sings  when 
automatic  protection  or  separation  struc- 
tures are  installed 

In  the  legislative  field  states  are  urged  to 
establish  grade  crossing  funds  to  aid  road  and 
street  authorities,  particularly  as  to  local 
roads  and  streets,  in  financing  protection  or 
separation  structures.  Some  65%  of  the  grade 
crossings  In  America  are  within  the  limits  of 
cities  and  towns  A  very  limited  percentage 
of  grade  crossings  are  on  the  Federal  aid  or 
Interstate  Highway  systems  where  plenty  of 
money  is  usually  availab^le.  Eight  states  have 
est-abllshed  grade  crossing, funds  generally  fi- 
nanced from  gas  tax  /evenues.  although  one 
state.  Minnesota,  finances  its  funds  from 
fines  collected  for  traffic  violations  California 
and  Texas  have  set  up  substantial  amount* 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  Installing  protective  de- 
vices. In  most  states  money  irovn  the  grade 
crossing  fund  Is  available  for  only  protective 
devices  on  only  local  roads  or  streets  on  the 
theory  that  there  Is  plenty  of  money  from 
motor  vehicle  revenue  to  cover  these  expenses 
on  state  and  Federal  aid  highways 

We  have  ar«;ued  with  some  success  that  the 
expensive  separation  structiu-es  are  really  for 
the  convenience  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  so 
motorl.sts  will  not  be  obliged  to  sit  and  wait 
while  the  train  goes  by  and  that  all  of  the 
difference  in  cost  between  separation  struc- 
tures and  automatic  gates  should  be  paid 
from  motor  vehicle  funds  The  ICC.  found, 
you  wUl  remember,  tliat  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing automotive  traffic  as  it  flows  over  rail- 
road tracks  is  a  public  responsibility.  Yet  the 
railroads,  year  after  year,  are  obliged  to  dig 
into  their  own  pockets  and  to  spend  well  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  million  dollars  each 
ye<ir  to  accomplish  this  protection.  Whatever 
is  done  to  solve  tills  problem,  you  will  find 
money  is  at  the  heart  of  the  solution.  The 
total  cost  for  separations  is  too  much  for  the 
railroads  to  bear — some  886  billion  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  cost  of  protective  devices 
at  all  crossings  an  estimated  two  billion. 

Tlie  railroad  Industry  has  formally  adopted 
the  position  as  a  matter  cf  policy  that  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  pro\-ided  to  states  aJid 
local  units  of  Government  to  help  them  pay 
for  both  the  Installation  and  maintenance 
of  grade  crossing  protection,  not  only  on 
Federal  hig:hways.  but  on  state  and  local 
roads  and  city  streets  as  well.  The  explosive 
growth  in  motor  vehicle  use  and  in  motor 
vehicle  speed  have  made  Federal  aid  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  make  motorists  stop  kilUng 
themselves  at  grade  crossings. 

DRIVER  EDrCATlON 

An  area  in  which  the  railroads  have  long 
been  active  and  successful  is  driver  educa- 
tion. Many  thousands  of  copies  of  "Safety  at 
the  Crossing"  and  "A  Plan  to  Save  Lives"  as 
well  as  other  illustrated  pamphlets  have 
been  distributed  through  the  schools  espe- 
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cially  for  those  taking  driver  trainin<;  courses 
In  s<ime  states  stickers  which  admonish  .'.tops 
and  caution  at  grade  crasslngs  have  been 
furnished  b«  railroad  labor  and  management 
and  have  been  placed  in  the  driver's  com- 
partment of  school  busses  Questions  regard- 
ing driver  conduct  at  grade  crossings  have 
been  incorporated,  at  our  request,  in  drivers' 
tests  Many  excellent  motion  pictures  and 
slides  have  been  made  by  Individual  railroads 
and  are  distributed  through  a  common  clear- 
ing house  for  showing  at  all  kinds  of  public 
gatherings.  Our  committees  are  In  pers<jnal 
contact  with  many  state  directors  t)f  public 
education  and  those  jiromotlng  traffic  safety 
in  many  different  public  organizations  and 
groups 

ADVANCE  WARNING 

We  believe  that  the  motorist  is  entitled 
to  know  when  he  is  approaching  a  grade 
crossing  .so  he  may  take  necessary  precau- 
tions if  he  Is  willing  to  do  so.  The  railroad 
crossbuck  has  been  a  trademark  for  many 
years.  But  even  with  the  lowly  crossbuck  the 
railroads  are  spending  subsUintlal  sums  .to 
brighten  them  and  reflectorize  them  so  thev 
may  be  seen  more  clearly  m  the  evening 
Some  jieople  still  argue  that  the  r:iflroads 
should  be  compelled  to  reflect-orize  their  roll- 
ing stock.  As  an  industry  we  have  taken  the 
position  that  safety  would  be  better  .served 
if  the  requisite  funds  were  jpent  to  Improve 
and  increase  warning  alcns  ulona  the  roads 
and  streets  on  the  approach  ti  grade  cross- 
inss  Many  of  our  advance  warning  sl^ns  are 
located  in  accordance  with  1930  motor 
vehicle  speeds. 

In  one  state.  C.illfornla,  in  1966,  there  were 
1330  instances  where  crossing  gates  were 
smashed  after  they  had  been  lowered, 
smashed  by  vehicles  that  "couldn't  stop.  "  We 
find  a  similar  situation  In  Pennsylvania  and 
in  other  states  where  records  .are  so  classi- 
fied. To  me  those  facts  point  directly  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  Too  many  motorists  do 
not  besiin  to  slow  down  soon  enouyh  The 
advent  of  high  speed  motor  vehicles  .-.nd 
high  speed  highways  has  added  a  ditt'-rent 
dimension  to  the  grade  crossing  problem  In 
my  own  opinion,  advance  warning  sign.s 
should  be  bigger  .md  brighter  and  there 
should  be  several  of  them  along  the  road- 
side on  the  approaches  placed  at  intervals  far 
enough  back  to  let  the  motorists  know  in 
plenty  of  time  to  slow  down  or  stop  Those 
advance  warning  signs  should  be  reflec- 
torlzed  so  they  may  be  seen  fit  night.  To  re- 
flectorize rolling  st£»ck  would  be  of  no  v.ilue 
at  the  thousands  of  places  where  the  view 
of  an  approaching  train  is  obstructed.  Of 
course  you  know  that  about  forty  percent 
of  tlie  grade  crossing  collisions  are  those  in 
which  the  vehicle  strikes  the  train  and  that 
about  half  of  them  occtir  In  broad  daylight- 
many  of  them  when  the  train  is  standlne 
still.' 

In  my  opinion,  in  addition  to  vastly  im- 
proved advance  warning  sign  systems,  there 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  surfacing  of 
every  highway  and  street  in  advance  of  each 
grade  crossing  a  rumble  strip  or  strips  to 
alert  the  driver  as  to  his  approach  to  danger. 
I  would  also  like  to  see  highway  officials  ex- 
periment with  a  trlradlal  light  placed  on  a 
post  on  each  side  of  tlie  grade  crossing  about 
50  or  60  feet  in  advance  of  the  crossing  to  be 
activated  by  the  same  electrical  impulse  that 
activates  the  gates,  flashing  lights  or  wig- 
wags. 

In  several  states  the  railroads  cooperate 
with  the  state  railroad  commission  and  road 
authorities  to  inspect  the  approaches  to  grade 
crossings.  A  crossbuck  or  other  sign  is  of  no 
value  if  it  caunot  be  seen  because  of  weeds 
or  drooping  tree  branches  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, because  of  other  road  signs  so  placed  as 
to  obstruct  the  view.  Inspection  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  every  crossing  should  be  made  ai 
regular  Intervals  If  this  cannot  be  done  by 
public  officials,  it  should  be  done  by  railroad 
personnel  with  reports  to  road  authorities 
where  something  needs  to  be  done. 
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COMPLIANCE    WITH    LAW 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
GAPP  Is  the  Joint  effort  by  men  and  manage- 
ment to  obtain  compliance  with  laws  and 
ordinances  which  require  safe  driving  at 
grade  crossings.  We  don't  use  the  word  "en- 
forcement." "Compliance"  seems  to  have  a 
little  better  connotation  In  many  states  we 
have  Joint  committees  which  meet  and  for- 
mulate and  carrv  out  programs.  These  com- 
mittees call  upon  the  governor  and  other 
proper  state  officials  Including  the  state  high- 
way patrol,  the  state  highway  commissioner 
or  engineer,  state  director  of  public  educa- 
tion, state  safety  director  (every  state  now 
has  one) .  safety  directors  of  state  farm  orga- 
nizations. American  Legion,  state  AAA.  and 
manv  other  groups.  Tlie  purpose  of  such  con- 
tacts is  to  solicit  active  cooperation  in  ob- 
taining safe  driving  at  grade  crossings  and 
one  of  the  by-products  of  such  work  Is  the 
demonstration  of  good  faith  shown  by  the 
railroad  Industry  In  their  effort  to  prevent 
grade  crossing  collisions. 

Railroad  men  are  encouraged  to  become 
members  of  local  safety  councils,  to  become 
active  in  the  railroad  speaker's  bureaus  for 
local  or  other  assignments,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  local  police  officials  having 
highway  safety  Jurisdiction.  Our  railway  po- 
lice have*  done  a  wonderful  Job  in  contacting 
local  police  officers  at  frequent  intervals  to 
encourage  and  support  them  in  their  work. 
One  of  the  things  we  request  is  that  each 
traffic  officer  devote  one  hour  per  week  to  the 
surveillance  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  at  grade 
crossings. 

Our  "Near  Miss"  program  is  also  effective. 
Near  collisions  with  school  busses,  gasoline 
trucks,  and  other  dangerous  units  are  re- 
ported by  train  crews  and  when  the  vehl,cles 
can  be  identified  the  incident  is  often  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  letter  or  personal  call.  In 
most  cases  drivers  appreciate  the  admoni- 
tion. In  some  cases  railway  police,  with  the 
use  of  a  good  deal  of  tact,  have  called  at 
loading  docks  where  gasoline  tank  trucks  are 
loaded  and  havej-emlnded  tank  truck  drivers 
of  the  danger  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  train 
crews  which  Is  inherent  in  the  fallyre  to 
stop  and  to  use  caution  at  grade  crossings. 
An  encouraging  note  is  the  wealth  of  good 
ideas  gener:  ted  by  the  very  large  ntimber  of 
people  who  are  active  in  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  never 
In  my  experience  lias  there  been  a  program 
or  Joint  endeavor  in  which  railroad  labor  has 
Joined  with  management  so  willingly  and  so 
sincerely.  The  men  who  ride  the  rear  end  of 
our  trains  Just  don't  want  these  collisions. 
Thev  are  glad  to  do  anything  in  their  power 
to  avoid  grinding  to  pieces  people  in  cars  or 
kids  in  school  busses  and  they  abhor  the  Idea 
of  their  friends  being  cremated  when  a  gas 
truck  drives  into  the  path  of  an  approaching 
locomotive. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  program  like 
this  off  the  ground  and  Into  action,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be  picking  up 
momentum.  We  all  sincerely  ^ope  that, 
nationwide,  grade  crossing  fatalities  and 
injuries  will  continue  to  decline. 


THE    PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG.  MR. 
PRESIDENT']' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

M:  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
tne  113th  day  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean 
hands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HELM  DISCUSSES  ADVISORY  OPIN- 
ION OP  FTC  AS  AID  TO  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNHSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  outstanding  attorney  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Helm, 
recently  addressed  the  members  of  the 
National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, who  met  in  annual  convention  m 
Washington.  D.C.  During^  the  course  of 
his  remarks.  Mr.  Helm  described  dra- 
matically how  and  why  the  advisory 
opinion  procedures  initiated  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  by  Chairman 
Rand  Dixon  have  been  so  well  received  by 
small  business. 

As  discussed  by  Attorney  Helm,  this 
new  method  of  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair competition  has  helped  the  business 
community  learn  and  understand  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  administered  by 
this  Commission,  which  is  concerned 
with  promoting  free  and  fair  competition, 
and  preserving  small  business  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

As  we  observe  National  Small  Business 
Week,  I  place  excerpts  from  Mr.  Helm's 
address  in  the  Record. 
The  Helm  speech  follows: 

PTC  Advisory  Opinion  Procedure 
I  Remarks  by  Hugh  B.  Helm,  Chief.  Division 
of  Ad\-lsory  Opinions.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission before  the  National  Independent 
Dairies  .Association  11th  annual  meeting, 
April  30,  1968) 

Mr.  Paulson,  distinguished  Guests.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen,  nearly  everybody  knows  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  on  request  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  by  enactment  in  1914  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  This  Act  gives 
the  Commission  Jurisdiction  over  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce  and  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  in  commerce.  Of  course 
there  Is  much  more  than  this  to  the  Act  but 
these  powers  under  Section  5  are  the  main 
ones  you  are  Interested  in.  The  Commission 
has  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  nearly  ever^' 
kind  of  business  in  America  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  This  Act  supple- 
ments the  Sherman  Act.  Sherman  Act  viola- 
tions are  stopped  In  their  Inclplency  as  unfair 
methods  of  competition  under  this  our  basic 

In  1936.  the  Clayton  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Roblnson-Patnam  Act  to  protect  small 
business  from  big  business  and  its  "d«ep 
pocket"  by  prohibiting  discriminatory  acts 
and  practices  having  a  probable  substantial 
effect  on  competition  if  they  could  not  be 
cost  justified  or  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  competition.  Certain  other  acts  and 
practices  were  made  Illegal  per  se  by  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  all  to  the  purpose  that 
small  business  would  have  a  fair  chance 
against  the  big  resources  of  big  business. 

For  forty-six  years,  the  lawyers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  were  kept  busy  direct- 
ing Investigations,  drawing  complaints  and 
prosecuting  violations  of  the  FTC  Act.  In 
1936  the  same  procedure  was  in  effect  enforc- 
ing the  Roblnson-Patman  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  Law  suits  under  these  two  sta- 
tutes were  our  main  business.  We  did  a  good 
Job  at  it  and  won  most  of  our  cases  including 
those  appealed.  Today  these  two  statutes  are 
still  the  two  main  sUtutes  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Most  of  our  cases 
have  been  and  are  brought  under  these  two 
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statutes  Most  of  our  business  is  iransaclea 
under  their  jurisdiction.  There  are  others 
The  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  The  Wheeler-Lea 
Act.  nie  Lanham  Act.  The  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act,  The  Insurance  Act,  The 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  Fur  Prodticts 
Labeling  Act.  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and 
Tlie  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act.  These  are  the  statutes  that  confer  juris- 
diction to  act  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. All  our  activity  proceeds  under  them, 
including  .Advisory  Opinions.  We  can  give  an 
advlsorv  opinion  under  any  of  these  Acts. 

Tlie  present  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trad? 
Commission.  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
has  now  been  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  going  on  7  years.  He  was  .ip- 
polnted  by  President  Kennedy  early  in  1961 
and  reappointed  by  President  Johnson  at  tho 
beginning  of  this  year.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  Chairman  Dixon  changed  after  his  rir.st 
appointment  was  the  emphasis  and  thrust  at 
the  Commission  on  litigation.  This  is  some- 
what strange,  in  a  way.  because  Chairman 
Dixon  had  been  one  of  the  top  trial  lawyer.* 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  his  long 
career  there  However,  he  changed  the  thru^t 
from  litigation— and  the  emphasis  from  liti- 
gation—to  consultation  and  advice  on  future 
courses  of  action  and  voluntary  compliann 
on  present  courses  of  action  where  they 
violate  statutes  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  prior   to   Chairman   Dixon   can  be  read 
in  one  reported  case  after  another.  Some  ac- 
cepted the  Commission's  Order  and  went  no 
further.   Others   pursued   their   right   of   ..p- 
peal    to    the    Circuit    Courts    of    the    Unlteci 
States  and  even  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  way  was  long,  cumber- 
some   E-,nd    Indeed    expensive.    One    distin- 
guished attornev  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission  was    17   years    in   litigation  on  one 
case.  Seventeen  vears  to  get  the  word  '"Liver" 
out   of   Carter's   Uttle  Liver  Pills.  This  case 
of   course   was   an   exception,    but   It   show.- 
what  a  tough  minded  corporate  litigant  can 
do  if  they  wish  to  tie  up  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission   in    expensive    litigation.   There 
comes    to   mind    the   Cement   Institute   case 
which  was  fought  by  some  40  law  firms  for 
the  respondent  members  of  the  Cement  In- 
stitute and  its  members  for  about  eight  years, 
with  over  50.000  pages  of  oral  testimony.  Tlie 
complete  record  with  exhibits  cost  over  S500,- 
000.  Tlie  three  years  of  trying  the  record  be- 
fore   the    Commission    cost    the    industry   5 
million  dollars.  Many,  many  others  could  be 
cited,  although  I  would  say  the  average  liti- 
gated case  could  run  the  full  course  before 
the   Commission  and   the  Circuit  Court  on 
appeal  and  certiorari  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in   about  two  years.  Now  think,  not 
only    how   expensive    this   litigation    is,   but 
how  disrupting  to  the  business  involved  and 
how  worrisome  to  the  corporate  executives 
who  must  manage  and  pursue  this  course  of 
action.  More  than  this,  think  of  the  pitiful 
plight  of  the  small  businessman  without  vast 
corporate    resources    to    wage    this    kind    oi 
battle. 

.As  a  trial  attorney.  Chairman  Dixon  ex- 
perienced all  of  this  and  knew  It  well.  And 
wheii  he  became  Chairman,  he  did  not  forget 
It.  Many  people  had  said  there  ought  to  be 
an  easier  way  to  handle  enforcement.  There 
ought  to  be  a  fairer  way  to  do  this  for  those 
involved.  There  ought  to  be  a  less  costly  way 
to  do  this  for  the  Uttle  fellow. 

Most  businessmen  big  or  small  are  honest 
and  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  Nobody 
wants  to  get  in  trouble  with  the  Federal 
Government — tax-wise,  fraud-wise  or  busi- 
ness--.vise.  It  is  too  expensive  and  It  Is  too 
time  consuming.  It  ;s  not  good  publicity 
for  the  business  or  the  executive  who  finds 
himself  or  his  business  so  Involved  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  hard  core  of  hard  cases  who 
can  be  treated  no  other  way  and  the  Federa'. 
Trade  Commission,  no  more  than  any  other 
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Government  agency  is  about  to  dispense  with 
litigation  enlirelv.  There  will  be  trial  attor- 
neys at  the  Federal  Trade  Comnusslon  after 
we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  but  I  venture  to 
predict  that  there  will  never  be  i.s  many 
trials  or  as  manv  people  engaged  in  litigation 
again  as  the  history  of  the  Commission  re- 
veals prior  to  the  appointment  of  Chairman 
Dixon. 

There  ought  lo  be  a  way — -in  easier  way — 
11  cheaper  way— to  do  it  Vietter.  '\'ps  and  there 
is  such  a  way— it  was  found  in  1962  when 
the  Division  of  Advisory  Opinions  was 
Treated.  Years  ;>eo.  President  Wilson  in  his 
own  woit's  had  sounded  the  need  for  the  ad- 
visorv  opinion  procedure: 

•Tt  Is     f  capital  Import  uice  that  the  busl- 
:'es<!men  of  this  country  should  be  relieved 
-)f  all   uncertainties   nf  law  with   regard    to 
\\\fiT  enterprises  and  investments  and  a  clear 
|).ith  indicated  which  they  can  travel  with- 
lUt  ai-.Xtety" 
Now  what  Is  an  advisory  opinion? 
.An  advisory  opinion  is  a  written  opinion 
v:ited  by  all  five  or  a  majority  of  the  live 
participating  ni  a  proposed  or  future  course 
of  action  presented  to  them  in  writing  by  a 
requesting  party  not  under  investigation  and 
not  under  order  of  the  Commission  or  an- 
other  governmentil    agency   as    to   the   pro- 
l)o.'-ed  cour.-e  of  action. 

It  is  not  an  opinion  by  the  stp.ff. 
It  is  by  the  Commission. 
It  Is  not  on  a  pre.^ent  course  of  action,  that 
i  a  matter  for  voluntary  compliance  or  ron- 
j-ent  order. 

It  is  not  an  opinion  on  a  past  cour.=e  of 
action  IT  a  future  course  of  action  covered 
by  an  order.  That  is  an  advisory  opinion  to 
be  cbtaiii'^d  through  the  proper  compliance 
-pction  because  it  involves  an  ouftandlng 
.-'der.  This  action  is  sroverned  by  Rule  3.61 
<.f  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice. 

This  brings  tis  ti  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  advisory  opinion.  It  is  binding 
upon  t'ne  Commission  Just  like  a  cease  and 
desist  order  in  a  litigated  case.  An  advisory 
opinion  is  binding  on  the  Commission  until 
.pscinded  or  overuled.  It  is  not  a  mere  "rail- 
nad  release"  good  as  of  the  time  of  Issue 
"iilv  It  Is  good  until  revoked  or  rescinded. 
r  might  say  here,  that  I  know  of  only  one 
'dvisory  opinion  out  of  some  322  handled  by 
'he  Commission  that  has  been  rescinded. 
This  particulnr  instance  involved  bad  faith 
■>\\  the  part  of  the  requesting  party. 

When  vou  request  an  advisory  opinion 
•hrough  the  Division  of  .Advisory  Opinions, 
■.ve  may  not  precisely  pinpoint  the  legal  edge 
of  the  problem  but  we  will  get  you  an  opin- 
ion from  the  Commission  telling  you  where 
it  is  safe  to  tread. 

How  do  you  get  an  advisory  opinion? 
The  procedure  is  as  simple  as  we  can  make 
It  There  is  no  special  form  or  format.  The 
requesting  party  simply  submits  his  request 
:n  writing,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
either  to  the  Division  of  .Advisory  Opinions 
or  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Commission.  This 
written  request  should  contain  enough  in- 
formation to  enable  the  staff  to  prepare 
a  memo  to  the  Commission  intelligently 
.'-tating  the  proposed  course  of  action  and 
Its  predictable  effects  and  the  question  or 
questions  about  its  legality  for  which  an- 
•-wers  are  desired.  If  you  don't  give  enough 
information,  the  staff  attorney  to  whom  it 
IS  assigned  will  either  writ?  or  call  you  for 
what  he  needs  If  the  information  Is  not 
available,  the  Commission  may  not  be  able 
to  give  an  opinion  because  of  the  necessity 
Tor  an  investigation,  or  the  need  for  scien- 
tific tests. 

However,  the  requesting  party  generally 
■zots  an  opinion  within  30  to  60  davs  In  the 
case  of  an  Involved  pre-merger  clearance  re- 
o'-iest  requiring  extensive  economic  analvsis, 
the  time  mav  be  extended  Recently,  when 
the  Commission  was  reviewing  the  whole 
foreign  origin  question,  the  elapsed  time  was 
much  longer.  But  all  requesting  parties  were 


advised  of  the  problem  .md  their  requests 
in  effect  suspended  until  the  Coinnnsslon 
thrashed  the  matter  out  m  the  public  In- 
terest 

When  you  get  an  .idvlsnry  o')lnion  from 
t!ie  Federal  Trade  Commission  what  do  you 
get'  ♦ 

The  requesting  party  receives  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Secret  a  ry  uf  Ih.'  Camn)ls.<!on 
by  order  ol  the  c!'onimission.  This  letter  is 
nirely  over  two  page.s  in  length  and  quite 
oftL'ii  only  one  page.  It  is  the  (..pinion  !.nd 
I--,  not  reicasei  lo  anyouf^  else  in  order  to 
pre.-,er\e  the  ideniii  if  l.ie  recjucster  in  co'.i- 
fidence  However,  the  text  or  a  dipest  of  the 
text  IS  tisually  dlsti^buted  as  a  pres-?  release 
for  the  guidance  of  others  throughout  the 
nation. 

How  )ias  the  advisory  opinion  worked" 
Has  it   been  worthwhile?  The  answers  are 
qviltp  cear  by  now  The  proredui-e  l.as  worked 
veil  indeed.  It  has  l)een  very  worthwhile 

We  line  handled  and  processed  snni"  :i22 
advl  o'v  nuintons  I  !  dato  ,ilid  publislicd 
about  2f>0.  Not  only  this,  but  hundreds  and 
huiidreds  of  voluntary  compliance  c;!tldavil.s 
iuu'e  been  placed  before  the  Commission  for 
action  wlt'.iotit  liti'»ation. 

We  have  had  u  iiood  many  udvisory  opin- 
ion r?quests  by  trade  as.scciatlons  dealing 
with  the  selling  practice.^,  loinpliance  of 
labeling  rules,  dealing  with  customers,  con- 
ditions cf  r.-.embershlp.  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. Ruaiaiiteed  pricing.  ;»roduci  standards, 
range  of  Drices  in  advertising  a'ld  nniliinn 
hour.s.  We  have  had  ndvisory  opinion  requests 
covering  cooperatives  and  the  Capper -'Vol- 
steid  Act  and  establishing  of  a  common  sales 
agency  under  the  Capper-'Volstead  Act  We 
have  had  reqtiests  under  the  Clayton  Act 
covering  functional  discounts,  free  mer- 
chandise, aggregate  purchases  and  back-haul 
ilUwances.  tripartite  promotional  plans  We 
have  had  advisory  opinions  under  deceptive 
advertising  and  deceptive  practices. 

Tho  advisory  opir.lons  ar,''  widely  quoted 
and  increasingly  .sought.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  .single  trial  attorney  cannot 
handle  more  than  four  liilgaied  cases  dur- 
ing a  year  and  an  attorney-adviser  on  the 
.Advisory  Onlnlon  staff  can  handle  30  to  50 
advl-^ory  opinions  in  a  year,  the  savings  in 
time  and  money  is  quite  obvious. 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  keep 
vou  out  of  trouble  If  you  will  simply  ask 
us  for  advice  on  matters  under  the  laws  we 
administer. 

The  voluntary  compliance  procedure  is 
open  to  vou  at  all  times  if  you  haven't  been 
in  trouble  with  us  before,  if  you  have  been 
in  trouble  with  us  and  have  an  order  against 
you  the  compliance  division  will  give  you 
advice  if  you  will  apply  to  them. 

Any  business  planning  or  contemplaiing 
a  new  or  changed  course  of  action  for  the 
future  can  be  passed  on  by  the  Commis- 
sion thi-ough  the  advisory  opinion  proce- 
dure. We  v.ill  tell  whether  or  not  tt  violates 
any  of  our  statutes.  This  service  is  quick 
and  it  is  free  to  all  who  comply  wit.h  our 
rules  on  the  subject.  And  I  submit  the  price 
is  right.  Be  safe;  save  your  worry;  save 
your  time  and  save  your  money  A.«k  if-  in 
advance.  Participate  in  the  governmental 
process  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's   Advisory    Opinion    Procedure. 

The  watchword  for  the  Republic,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  next  fifty  years  will  be 
economy  in  government.  "Vour  participation 
in  the  \olunt.ary  compliance  program  and 
the  advisory  opinion  procedure  will  help  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  keep  down  its 
costs  of  serving  you, 

I  compliment  you  on  coming  here  to  your 
nation's  capital  once  a  year  to  .see  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  visit  with 
members  of  government  whose  acts  affect 
you  and  your  businesses.  This  Is  the  demo- 
cratic way  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
mental process.  It  Is  good  for  you.  It  is  good 
for  the  country.  Not  only  your  participation. 
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but  your  leadership  is  needed  in  these  com- 
plex times  We  must  all  cooperate  with  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  help  solve  the 
many  problems  that  confront  our  country. 


FINANCIAL    "CRUNCH"  OF  1966 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.sr  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Spoaker.  since  the 
crash  of  1929  and  the  .sub.sequent  depres- 
sion, the  economics  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes  and  the  increasinu  .sopliisticatior. 
of  our  ii^.onetiiry  policies  have  como  to  be 
looked  on  as  our  proof  against  the  col- 
lapse or  even  minor  .setback  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  the  reformed  institu- 
tions established  under  Franklin  Roose- 
velt have  been  able  with  subtle  skill  to 
handle  incidents  which  in  1930  would 
have  created  massive  runs  on  the  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

However,  despite  our  sophisticated 
"conomics  and  institutions,  there  are 
times  when  we  iiavc  tread  clo.se  to  the 
brink. 

Recently.  Trnns-actioii  inaBazmo  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Hyinan  P.  Minsky.  of 
the  faculty  of  Washineton  University,  in 
which  the  author  reviews  some  of  the 
'■vtnts  in  the  "crunch"  of  1966  and  1967. 
Profes.sor  Minsky  .shows  how  near,  in  his 
view,  we  had  lotten  to  the  cd.ie  of  major 
recession.  Too.  he  makes  the  ijoint  that 
what  was  essential  'n  avoiding  that  re- 
cession was  the  return  of  uncertainty  lo 
the  monetary  markets,  for  wlien  the 
institutional  belief  was  that  business 
cycles  had  been  eliminated,  the  tradi- 
tionally conservative  in.stincts  of  these 
institutions  went  the  way  of  the  wind 
and  set  the  siase  for  the  "crunch"  which 
followed.  In  the  end.  the  calculated  re- 
turn of  uncertainty,  accardinc  to  Mr. 
Min.sky,  was  the  agent  responsible  for 
.stabilizing  the  .situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  Minsky's 
article  to  the  readers  of  this  Record,  and 
include  it  at  this  point: 
The  Crunch   or   1966:    Modfl   for   New  Fi- 
nancial    Crises'* — The     Events    op     1966 
SHOW    That    a    Major    Financial    Crisis 
Can    Happen    Ahain 

I  By  Hyman  P.  Minsky  i 
For  the  millions  of  .Americans  old  enough 
to  remember  it.  the  Bank  Holiday  of  1933 
was  grimly  misnamed  Thcjse  ten  days  with 
the  doors  of  the  nation's  banks  locked  and 
its  businesses  standing  still,  marked  the 
climax  of  the  prolonged  debt-deflation  that 
began  with  the  stock-market  crash  of  1929. 
This  preiod  of  financial  instability  was  the 
inltiai  phase  of  the  Great  Depression,  which 
lingered  on  until  the  defense  and  war  efforts 
of  the  1940s.  In  response,  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration undertook  thorough  reforms  of 
the  American  banking  and  financial  sys- 
tam— reforms  designed  to  guarantee  that  a 
financial  crisis  of  these  dimensions  could 
never  occur  again. 
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in  tne  period  following  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  strength  of  the  reformed  linanclal 
system  was  not  really  tested  But  then,  In 
late  summer  of  1966.  the  stability  of  the 
US  financial  system  was  once  again  in 
Jeopardy  Fortunately,  In  1966  the  financial 
pre.^sures  were  kept  within  manageable 
bounds — the  crisis  turned  nut  to  be  only  a 
mini-crisis,  as  befits  an  era  of  mini-skirts. 
Thus  it  seemed  that  the  defenses  erected  in 
Che  1930s  had  passed  their  first  serious  test. 

Nevertheless,  the  events  of  1966  are  a 
warning:  They  show  that  a  financial  crisis, 
carrying  the  seeds  of  a  deep  depression,  can 
happ>en  again.  Thus,  we  need  to  examine  the 
forces  that  created  and  resolved  the  minl- 
crlsls  of  1966,  and  to  explore  some  of  its 
repercussions 

The  financial  communitys  label  for  the 
crisis  that  reached  its  climax  in  the  late 
summer  of  1966  was  the  Crunch,"  a  colorful 
way  of  describing  intense  pressure  upon 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions — pres- 
sure for  cash  or,  to  put  it  another  way.  for 
liquidity  However,  more  was  Involved  than 
just  pressure  for  cash  On  Wall  Street.  In  late 
August  of  that  year,  the  atmosphere  was  one 
of  controlled  panic  That  the  panic  was 
controlled  represented  an  act  of  faith — 
everyone  felt  sure  that  this  time,  in  contrast 
with  tWe-  1930s,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
step  in  imd  prevent  a  cash  stringency  from 
escalating  into  a  fully  developed  panic  that 
would  shake  the  entire  economy.  But  al- 
though Wall  Street  was  confident  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  act.  it  was  still  un- 
certain throughout  August  as  to  how — and 
how  soon — this  Intervention  would  come 
Nobody  was  sure  what  losses  he  or  his  orga- 
nization would  have  to  face  before  the 
pressure  was  relaxed 

As  it  turned  out.  the  price  wrung 
from  the  financial  community  was  suffi- 
ciently high,  both  in  money  and  in  fear  and 
uncertainty,  to  cause  a  major  restructuring 
of  desired  portfolios.  Throughout  1967.  com- 
mercial banks,  life-insurance  companies, 
savings  banks  (meaning  here  both  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual-savings 
banks),  and  nonftnancial  corporations  all 
preferred  distinctly  more  conservative  asset 
and  liability  positions  than  they  held  during 
the  euphoric  boom  period  just  before  the 
Crunch  Casi  flows  have  been  used  to  acquire 
liquid  assets,  and  the  desire  for  liquidity  has 
led  some  brslnesses  to  raise  funds  In  the 
capital  market  in  order  to  improve  balance 
sheets  rather  than  for  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  As  a  result,  the  mini-crisis 
of  1966  led  to  a  mini-recession  in  1967;  the 
economy  slowed  down,  despite  strong  expan- 
sionary pressures  generated  by  steeply  rising 
Federal  defense-spending  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
increased  defense-spending,  the  employment 
repercussions  of  the  1966  crisis  might  have 
been  grave  indeed 

The  fundamental  economic  law  behind  the 
Crunch  Is  this;  The  only  way  to  break  an 
inflationary  investment  boom  set  off  by  an 
evaporation  of  uncertainty  is  to  reintro- 
duce uncertainty.  This  is  what  the  Crunch 
did  In  short,  the  Crunch  was  both  an  in- 
strument of  policy  and  a  result  of  that 
policy. 

WHAT    TRIGGERED    THE    CRUNCH? 

To  see  how  the  Crunch  develop)ed.  It  is 
necessary  to  recall  the  political  and  economic 
climate  of  1966  Today,  in  the  gloom  of  late 
winter  1968.  with  the  country  heavily  bur- 
dened by  an  vinpopular  war.  civil  disorders. 
and  sagging  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
national  leadership,  it  is  hard  to  remember 
the  optimism  and  pride  that  ruled  America's 
thinking  as  recently  as  two  years  ago  The 
contribution  of  economics  to  this  modem 
era  of  good  feeling  was  the  belated  achieve- 
ment of  a  consensus  that  the  Keyneslan  New 
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Economics  really  worked  It  was  felt  that  if 
the  policy  prescriptions  of  the  New  Econom- 
ics were  applied,  business  cycles  as  they  had 
been  known  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
The  accepted  view  was  that  businessmen  and 
householders  need  no  longer  fear  a  "halr- 
curllng  depression."  From  then  on.  the  per- 
fected tools  of  economic  policy  would  "fine- 
tune  "  the  economy  so  that,  period  by  period. 
It  would  stay  on  a  course  of  sustained 
growth.  Seven  good  years  would  be  succeeded 
not  by  seven  lean  years,  but  always  by  seven 
more  good  ones  The  resulting  rapid  and 
sustained  growth  would  make  all  good  and 
desirable  goals  compatible:  Americans  would 
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be  able  to  have  tax  reductions  and  the  Great 
Society. 

Because  of  this  confidence,  there  was  a 
swing  away  from  ix)rtfolios  designed  to  pro- 
tect against  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions. As  soon  the  belief  became  dominant 
that  business  cycles  had  been  eliminated  and 
that  steady  growth  was  assured,  the  country 
embarked  upon  an  unprecedented  inve.st- 
ment  boom  This  boom  was  partly  financed 
by  portfolio  changes  designed  to  decrea.se 
liquidity,  since  having  ready  cash — or  having 
securities  readily  convertible  into  cash- 
was  under  these  circiunstances  of  lesser 
imf)ortance.  - 


TABLE  I. -INVESTMENT  AND  INTERNAL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS-  NONFARM.  NDNFINANCIAL  CORPORATE  BUSINESS, 

1961-66 

jDollar  amounts  in  billlonsi 


Purchase  ot  physical  assets 

Net  external  luri()s 

Year 

-   .. 

Internal  sources 

Net  external  funds 

as  a  petcentafe  ni 

Amount 

Growth  rate 

ot  funds 

p 

purchases  ol 

(percent)  > 

physical  assets 

1961 

J37.0 

-5.6 

$35.6 

$1.* 

3,8 

1%2 

44.7 

2a  8 

41.8 

2.9 

6  5 

1963 

46.7 

4.5 

43.9 

2.8 

6.0 

1%4 

52,2 

11.8 

50.8 

1.4 

2.7 

1965 

61.9 

18.6 

55.3 

6.6 

10.7    « 

1966 

73.8 

19.2 

58.6 

15.2 

20.6 

'Value  year  t  :   value  year  t-lX  100-100 

Source;  Table  B-69,  p.  294;  1967  Economic  Report  ol  the  President 


INVESTMENT    BOOM    IN    THE    SIXTIES 

An  unprecedented  investment  boom  made 
the  mid-1960s  soar.  In  1966,  the  dollar  value 
of  physical  assets  purchased  by  nonfarm, 
nonftnancial  corporate  business  was  $73  8  bil- 
lion, almost  twice  the  S37  0  billion  of  1961. 
When  the  investment  boom  accelerated  in 
1965  and  1966.  business  began  to  rely  heavily 
on  external  financing.  In  the  years  1961 
through  1964,  roughly  3  to  6  percent  of  cor- 
porate investment  was  financed  with  net  ex- 
ternal funds;  in  1965,  about  11  percent  of 
investment  was  financed  from  outside 
sources;  and  in  1966.  the  figure  had  climbed 
to  more  than  20  percent    (See  Table  I.) 

This  vast  demand  for  external  financing 
generated  stresses  and  strains  throughout  the 
financial  system.  To  obtain  the  funds  they 
wanted,  corporations  twrrowed  a  great  deal 
from  banks  and  issued  a  huge  number  of 
bonds — both  public  offerings  and  direct 
placements  (offered  to  large-scale  lenders, 
such  as  insurance  companies  and  educational 
institutions  i .  Because  the  demand  for  financ- 
ing was  so  Intense,  interest  rates  climbed 
steadily  during  1965  and  1966  despite  de- 
velopments that  should  have  helped  stabilize 
them — namely  rapidly  increasing  supplies  of 
money  and  bank  credit. 

The  rapid  rate  of  Increase  of  money  and 
bank  credit  during  this  period  was  due  to  two 
factors,  which  we  can  label  as  the  traditional 
and  the  Innovational  elements  in  the  de- 
veloping picture.  The  traditional  element  was 
a  rapid  Increase  in  the  reserves  of  member 
commercial  banks  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  The  innovational  element  was  that 
th»  efficiency  of  reserves  was  being  Increased 
due  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of  negotiable 
certificates  of  deposit  ( "CDs"  i . 

The  reserves  of  member  banks  consist 
mainly  of  deposits  by  member  commercial 
banks  at  their  district  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
To  a  large  extent,  changes  in  the  amount  of 
such  deposits  are  determined  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  favorite  instrument  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  affecting  the  volume 
of  such  deposits  is  "open-market  operations." 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  wants  to  increase 
member-bank  reserves,  it  will  purchase  US. 
government  debt  in  the  very  active  market 
in  which  banks,  other  financial  institutions, 
and  ordinary  business  corporations  partici- 
pate; if  the  aim  is  to  decrease  reserves,  then 


the  Federal  Reserve  sells  US.  governnifn: 
debt,  .^s  the  U.S.  banking  system  is  a  frac- 
tional reserve  banking  system,  commerci.;! 
banks  need  keep  only  a  fraction  of  such  re- 
serves against  their  demand-deposit  liabili- 
ties. Their  other  assets  held  against  depo.sit.- 
are  earning  assets,  which  are  bank  loans  and 
investments,  that  is.  bank  credit. 

Foreshadowing  some  of  the  story  to  lol- 
low,  we  can  note  that  open-market  opera- 
tions are  not  the  only  Federal  Reserve  oper.i- 
tlon  by  which  the  reserve.?  of  member  bank- 
can  vary.  .Another  way  is  by  member-bank 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  Reserve  at  the 
"discount  window."  The  discount  window 
was  an  important  source  of  total  bank  re- 
serves in  earlier  days;  however,  during  the 
period  under  discussion  the  discount  window 
was  not  much  used.  As  will  be  pointed  oin, 
this  abstention  from  the  cliscovmt  window 
even  though  interest  rates  were  such  th..t 
borrowing  from  the  window  seemed  profit- 
able, was  one  of  the  special  characteristic- 
of  this  period. 

Negotiable  certificates  of  deposit,  which 
have  been  called  the  "new  instrument"  oi 
the  1960s,  are  evidence  of  large  (minimum 
$100,000)  time  i  interest-earning i  deposits  at 
commercial  banks  that  cannot  be  withdawn 
until  a  stated  due  date — typically  90  days. 
180  days,  or  one  year  after  deposit.  However, 
as  leading  Wall  Street  investment  banking 
houses  make  a  secondary  market  (buy  and 
sell  I  in  these  certificates  of  deposit,  any 
owner  of  such  a  deposit  can  obt.\ln  cash  by 
selling  in  this  market  prior  to  the  due  date 
of  his  certificate.  .Almost  always  anyone  with 
idle  funds  can  purchase  a  CD  from  the  mar- 
ket with  a  desired  number  of  days,  less  than 
the  minimum  of  90  days  for  which  banks 
issue  such  certificates,  to  maturity.  As  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  are  time  deposits,  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulations  the  emitting  bank 
need  keep  a  smaller  fraction  of  reserves 
against  these  deposits  than  against  demand 
deposits.  Thus  if  banks  can  get  deposits  to 
shift  fund  from  demand  depasits  to  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  the  amount  that  can  be  lent 
or  invested  increases.  During  the  period  of 
rapid  bank-loan  expansion  in  the  mid-1960s. 
money-market  banks  were  able  to  sell  such 
CDs  In  increasing  volvime.  which  enabled 
them  to  incre:ise  loans  at  a  faster  rate  than 
reserves  were  increasing. 
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TABLE  II  -MONEY  AND  BANK  CREDIT-ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  FOR  VARIOUS  PLRIOOS.  DLCIMBIR  1965  TO  NLIVIMBER 

1967 


II  n  percent) 


December  1 965  to 
April  1966 


Reserves  of  member  banks 

Money  stock 
Time  deposits. 
Bank  credit  . 


6.8 
6.8 
9.5 

8.0 


April  1966  to 
July  1966 


2.6 

-3.0 

10.7 

8.0 


July  1966  to 
December  1966 


-4.3 
1.0 
4.2 

1.5 


December  1966  to 
November  1967 


11.4 

7.0 

16.6 

12.1 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bjnk  ot  SI  Louis.  Iiflonetary  Trends. 

These  CDs  compete  with  Treasury  bills  and 
open-market  commercial  paper  for  the  tem- 
porarily idle  funds  of  large-scale  enterprises 
such  as  corporations,  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, and  stiite  and  local  governments.  How- 
ever, whereas  there  is  no  celling  on  the  in- 
terest rates  that  these  competing  instru- 
ments can  buy.  there  is  a  celling,  set  by  the 
Federal    Reserve    System,    on    the    rate    that 


banks  can  pay  on  their  newly-issued  CDs. 
Whenever  other  money-market  rates  rise 
above  this  celling,  banks  cannot  "sell"  new 
deposits,  and  as  a  result  of  runoffs  of  matur- 
ing deposits  they  face  a  decrease  in  their 
ability  to  lend.  In  December  1965,  when 
this  was  threatened,  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
sponded by  simultaneously  raising  the  cell- 
ing rate  on  CDs  to  5  5  percent  and  the  dis- 
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count  rate  ithe  rate  at  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  lends  to  member  banks)  to  4  5  per- 
cent. 

Decemljer  1965,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  allowable  interest  rates  on  CDs  to 
protect  the  commercial  banks  that  had  them 
outstanding,  is  a  good  place  to  start  on  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  Crunch.  An  investment  boom  was 
In  full  swing,  and  the  rise  in  Interest  rates 
following  the  Federal  Reserve  action  did  not 
"cool"  the  boom  Between  December  1965 
and  April  1966,  the  reserve  base  of  member 
banks  and  the  money  stock  grew  at  the  rapid 
■jinnual  rate  of  68  percent.  Since  time  de- 
posits (heavy  CDsl  grew  even  more  rapidly, 
bank  credit  grew  at  an  80  percent  annual 
rate  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  Interest  rates 
for  financing  private  business  continued  to 
climb  For  example,  the  yield  of  prime  (high- 
est quality)  commercial  paper  rose  by  63 
basis  points  (63  100  of  a  percentage  point), 
and  the  yield  of  Aaa  (highest  quality)  cor- 
porate bonds  rose  by  25  basis  points. 


TABLE  III.-  INTEREST  RATES     1ST  WEEK  IN  SELECTED  MONTHS  PLUS  PEAK  AND  THROUGH  RATES  JANUARY  1966  TO  NOVEMBER  1%7 
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July       September  1966  January  1967 

_ 1967  

Peak  Date  Trough  Date 


January 
I%6 


April 
1966 


1966 


1966 


3-monthly  Treasury  bills 

federal  funds 

Large  CDs 

Prime  commercial  paper 

Long-term  Government  bonds 
Corporate  bonds  Aaa 


4.53 
4.63 
4.80 
4.75 

4.44 
4.73 


4.51 
4.65 
5.30 
5.38 

4.54 
4.98 


4.47 
5  42 
5  60 
5.58 

4.69 
S.  10 


5  07 
5.35 
5.75 
5.88 

4  87 
5.44 


5  5? 
6.00 
5.90 

6  00 

4  87 
5.44 


Sept.  23 

Sept  9 

Oct   14  and  21 

Oct  7.  196S.  to  Jan. 

1967 
Aug  26.  Sept  t 
Sept.  9  . 


4  80 
5.31 
5.70 
6  00 

4.46 
5.38 


3  41  June  9 

3  45  July  21 

4  25  Apr  7 

4.63  May  19  to  June  23 


4.37 
5.00 


Feb. 
Feb 


November 
1967 

4  57 

4  05 
b  30 

5  13 

5.35 
5.95 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  U.S.  Financial  Data. 


In  April,  by  decreasing  the  rate  at  which 
It  purchased  government  securities  in  the 
open  market,  the  Federal  Reserve  slowed 
down  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  reserve  base. 
and  with  it  the  money  supply.  Between  April 
and  July,  the  reserves  of  member  banks  grew 
at  only  a  2  6  percent  annual  rate,  and  the 
money  stock  actually  declined  at  a  rate  of 
1  4  percent.  However,  time  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks  grew  at  a  rate  of  10,7  percent 
annually — so  that  bank  credit  grew  at  an 
.icceierated  rate  of  8  6  percent.  Interest  rates 
,tlso  continued  to  rise. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  CDs — the  Wunder- 
kind  new  Instrument  of  the  1960s— began  to 
cause  difficulties.  Toward  the  end  of  June 
1966.  the  price  of  large  CDs  carrying  the  ceil- 
ing rate  of  interest  went  to  a  discount  in  the 
secondary  market  (the  return  on  "used"  CDs 
became  greater  than  the  largest  return  al- 
lowed on  new  CDsi  This  effectively  stopped 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  such  CDs  out- 
standing, and  beginning  In  August  the 
amount  outstanding  began  to  fall  rapidly. 
This  change  in  the  trend  of  CDs  outstanding 
combined  with  a  decline  in  member-bank 
reserves — between  July  and  December  of  1966. 
member-bank  reserves  fell  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4  3  percent — slowed  down  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  bank  credit. 

In  December  1965.  at  the  same  time  it  had 
put  a  celling  of  5  5  percent  on  CDs.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  placed  a  maximum  of  4  percent 
on  the  interest  commercial  banks  could  pay 
on  passbook  savings  deposits — the  typical 
savings  account  kept  by  householders.  Since 
this  rate  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
rates  offered  by  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual-savings  banks,  commercial-bank 
savings  deposits  were  not  a  threat  to  the  sav- 
ings banks. 

Late  in  the  second  quarter  of  1966.  the  sav- 
ings institutions  felt  the  squeeze  when  some 
Eastern  banks,  struggling  to  attract  new  de- 
posits, started  promoting  small,  household- 
sized  CDs  at  the  celling  Interest  rate  of  5,5 
percent.  These  household  CDs  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  the  savings  and  loan  associations — 
particularly  in  California,  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  deposits  were  from  out  of  state — 
and  the  mutual-savings  banks,  mainly  con- 


centrated In  New  York  and  New  England.  In 
July  1966.  the  previously  rapidly  growing 
savings  and  loan  associations  experienced  an 
unprecedented  SI. 5  billion  decrease  in 
deposits. 

THE   SAVINGS-BANK  SQUEEZE 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  a  major 
concern  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board — three 
arms  of  the  peculiarly  decentralized  central 
bank  of  the  United  States — -was  to  protect 
the  savings  institutions.  Savings  institutions 
have  mortgages  as  their  principal  asset,  and 
the  standard  American  mortgage  is  a  long- 
term,  fully  amortized.  fixed-Interest  contract. 
Hence,  most  savings  institutions  were  locked 
into  assets  that  reflected  past  interest  rates. 
For  example,  the  New  York  savings  banks 
were  vinder  pressure  to  pay  interest  rates 
competitive  with  the  5.5  percent  that  New 
York  commercial  banks  were  willing  to  pay 
on  their  household  CDs,  but  the  savings 
banks'  portfolios  consisted  mainly  of  mort- 
gages that  yielded  substantially  less  than 
5  percent. 

Not  only  were  these  banks  technically  in- 
solvent— the  market  value  of  their  mortgage 
portfolios  was  substantially  lower  than  the 
face  value,  so  that  their  deposit  liabilities 
exceeded  the  market  value  of  their  assets — 
but  they  were  making  running  losses,  since 
the  returns  on  their  portfolios  were  well  be- 
low the  cost  of  borrowing  money  plus  oper- 
ating costs. 

Another  trouble  spot  in  the  savings-bank 
picture  was  California.  Interest  rates  on  Cali- 
fornia mortgages  had  long  been  high  enough 
so  that,  on  the  surface,  the  California  sav- 
ings institutions  seemed  able  to  meet  com- 
mercial-bank-rate competition  for  deposits. 
During  1966,  however,  when  the  rise  in  com- 
peting interest  rates  slower'  the  flow  ol 
money  to  the  California  savings  institutions, 
elements  of  weakness  in  their  mortgage  port- 
folios became  apparent.  Over  the  July  4 
weekend,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board — the  regulating  and  dep>osit-insurance 
agency  for  savings  and  loan  associations — 
stepped  in  and  arranged  for  the  quiet  take- 
over of  a  threatened  Institution  by  one  that 


was  considered  sound  Such  discreetly  man- 
aged tiike-overs.  rather  than  public  closings 
and  liquidations,  constituted  the  pallern 
preferred  by  the  deposit-insurance  agencies 
throughout  the  rest  ol  the  year.  The  power 
of  deposit  Insurance  to  prevent  explosive 
instability  was  tested  for  the  first  lime  in 
1966.  and  It  passed  with  honors  Events  that 
would  have  triggered  "runs  "  In  the  past  oc- 
curred without  causing  any  major  deposit 
withdrawals. 

In  turn,  these  pressures  upon  the  savings 
banks  swiftly  affected  the  market  for  hous- 
ing. Not  only  did  savings  banks  raise  the  in- 
terest rate,  increase  the  down  payment,  and 
shorten  the  duration  of  new  morteage.s.  but 
they  also  decreased  their  commitments  to 
acquire  future  mortgages.  Generally,  the 
savings  banks  make  financing  commitments 
to  speculative  builders  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
lor  the  following  spring.  The  savings  banks' 
shaky  position  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  ol 
'66.  however,  assured  decreased  commitments 
and  poor  "new  starts"  for  housing  In  the 
spring  of  '67. 

In  addition,  the  cash  squeeze  hit  the  in- 
surance companies,  adding  to  the  trouble  in 
the  housing  industry  and  putting  ridditional 
pressure  on  commercial  banks.  Many  life- 
insurance  policies  guarantee  the  pollcy-liold- 
er  borrowing  rights  at  5  percent.  As  interest 
rates  rose,  life-insurance  companies  experi- 
enced a  sharp  rise  in  the  exercise  of  these 
rights.  Further,  the  loan  demand  was  rein- 
forced by  the  need  for  ready  cash  to  meet 
stock-market  margin  calls  following  the 
sharp  decline  In  August.  The  result  of  this 
pressure  on  the  life-insurance  companies 
was  that  they.  too.  radically  decreased  their 
mortgage  take-out  commitments  for  the  fol- 
lowing spring — a  move  that  further  weakened 
the  home-building  industry.  In  addition,  as 
prior  commitments  to  acquire  mortgages  and 
corporate  bonds  became  current,  many  life- 
insurance  companies  resorted  to  borrowing 
from  commercial  banks. 

THIN    MARKET    FOR    MUNICIPALS 

Another  element  in  the  developing  crisis 
centered  on  th"  market  for  municipal  secu- 
rities (  "munlcipaic"  Is  the  market  term  for 
stat«  and  local  bonds) .  Banks  are  required  to 


pledge  collateral  against  the  deposits  of  state 
and  local  government  units.  The  usual  col- 
lateral IS  US.  government  debt  By  mid-year 
1966.  commercial  banks  had  very  little  in  the 
w;iv  ol  government  debt  that  had  not  been 
pledged  as  collateral  lor  such  deposits.  The 
combination  of  a  decrease  m  the  reserve  base 
due  tn  Federal  Reserve  action,  the  rundown 
of  CDs  due  to  the  interest-rate  relations,  the 
lack  01  unpledged  US.  government  debt,  and 
the  strong  busine.=s-loan  demand  led  many 
banks  to  try  lo  obtain  cash  reserves  by  selling 
t-ome  of  their  municipals  As  a  result,  the 
price  o:  mnnicipjils  fell  sharply. 

The  effect  on  new  issues  of  municipals  was 
disiuiirous  Commercial  banks  normally  take 
about  one-third  of  the  new  issues  of  munici- 
pals, but  as  the  Cnincn  de\eloped,  they 
withdrew  from  the  market.  By  the  end  of 
August,  the  market  tor  municipals  was  •dis- 
organized, '  to  say  the  least  The  yield  on 
high-grade  municipals  reached  5  percent— 
and  income  from  municipals  is  i.ix-exempt^ 
taut  even  at  such  rates  the  market  was  thin. 
Let  us  now  follow  the  movement  of  inter- 
est rates  that  were  not  under  ■ceilings.  "  Be- 
tween the  liist  week  m  July  and  the  ftrst 
week  in  September  of  1966,  the  three-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  rose  by  60  basts  points; 
jirtme  ixmimercial  paper  rose  by  30  basis 
points.  This  rise  in  money-market  rates, 
which  apply  to  relatively  short-term  notes, 
was  p.ir.illeled  by  increases  in  the  longer  term 
capital-market  "rates:  Government  bonds 
rrse  by  18  biisis  pointj.  and  the  highest- 
grade  corporate  bonds  rose  by  34  basis 
ooims.  (See  Table  III.  t 

Meanwhile,  despite  these  rising  interest 
rates,  investment  coiulnued  to  btK>m.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  American  economy  that, 
as  long  as  interest  rates  remain  within  a 
range  that  is  compatible  with  institutional 
stability  m  the  American  setting,  business 
investment  is  not  likely  to  be  greafly  In- 
hibited—or stimulated — by  fluctuations  in. 
interest  rates 

Throughout  this  period  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, while  maintaining  the  discount  rate 
at  -1.5  percent,  allowed  but  a  slight  in- 
crease— some  5300  million  during  the  first 
half  of  1966  lOUt  of  the  total  member-bank 
reserves  of  523  billion  i— in  borrowings  by 
member  banks  at  the  discount  -window."  In 
theory  the  discount  window  .<erves  as  a 
source  of  funds  to  member  banks  so  that 
they  do  not  need  to  pay  much  more  than 
the  discount  rate  for  funds.  It  also  serves  as 
a  saietv  valve  against  too  great  a  build-up 
of  pressure  for  "liquidity  In  practice,  the 
discount  window  is  administered  by  the  var- 
ious Reserve  banks,  and  the  rules  guiding 
the  administration  of  the  window  are  myste- 
rious if  not  devious. 

During  July  and  August  the  window  was 
so  tightly  administered  that  even  though 
banks  were  paying  up  to  1.5  percent  more 
than  the  discount  rate  for  reserves,  member- 
bank  borrowings  at  the  Federal  Reserve,  on 
the  average,  did  not  increase.  In  particular 
the  money-market  banks  believed  that  the 
discount  window  was  effectively  closed  to 
them:  As  liquidity  pressures  were  building 
up.  the  safety  valve  that  the  discount  win- 
dow in  principle  represents  was  not  allowed 
to  function. 

By  the  end  of  August  1966.  the  disorganiza- 
tion in  the  municipals  market,  rumors  about 
the  solvency  and  liquidity  of  various  savings 
institutions,  and  the  frantic  position-making 
efforts  of  money  market  banks  confronting 
a  discount  window  that  was  apparently  closed 
generated  a  controlled  panic.  It  was  clear  that 
the  next  move  was  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve 

^  ""        THE    RESOLtJTION 

There  are  a  considerable  nttmber  of  instru- 
ments of  control  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Conversely,  at  any  time 
there  are  many  interdependent  variables  and 
constraints  upon  Feder.il  Reserve  ictions.  At 
this  time  perhaps  the  most  urgent  constraint 
came   from   the  savings   banks.   In  order  to 
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protect  them  from  losing  deposits  and  In- 
curring even  greater  operating  losses,  the 
Federal  Reserve  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
raising  the  ceiling  rate  ,on  CDs  or  the  dis- 
count rate,  as  had  been  done  in  December 
1965.  In  other  words,  although  the  intent 
was  to  constrain  business  investment,  the 
orthodox  solution  of  across-the-board  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  could  not  be  applied. 
Thus,  the  Crunch  developed  with  some 
rates  fixed— at  effective  ceilings — and  others 
free  to  vary.  Had  the  Federal  Reserve  taken 
the  course  of  expanding  the  reserve  base, 
which,  through  the  banking  process,  would 
have  increased  available  credit,  the  invest- 
ment boom  could  have  been  financed  without 
significant  iTicreases  in  interest  rates.  But 
that  course  would  have  meant  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  quite  literally  have 
become  an  engine  of  inflation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  approve  the  timing  or 
the  details  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  con- 
straining action  in  order  to  recognize  that 
the  situation  developing  in  1966 — which  was 
due  to  a  rapidly  exploding  c.emand  for  financ- 
ing from  the  private  sector,  combined  with 
expansionary  economic  forces  unleashed  by 
the  war  m  Vietnam — was  such  that  sooner 
or  later  the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  had 
to  undertake  .•-  policy  of  active  constraint, 

A  money  panic  is  ephemeral,  compounded 
of  a  combination  of  real  cash  shortages  and 
a  precautionary  demand  designed  to  protect 
against  awesome,  unknown  contingencies.  As 
was  true  for  some  of  the  money  panics  of 
the  l&th  century,  the  1966  crisis  evaporated 
when  the  authorities  sent  out  a  letter. 

On  September  1.  the  president  of  each  of 
the  twelve  di.^trlct  Reserve  b.inks  sent  every 
member  bank  in  his  district  an  Identical 
letter  stating  that  loans  were  available  at  the 
discount  window  to  banks  whose  policies 
corresponded  to  Federal  Reserve  objectives 
In  partlctilar.  funds  were  available  to  finance 
current  holdings  of  municipal  securities  for 
bai  ks  that  could  show  that  they  were  con- 
straining exp:insion  of  business  loans.  In 
addition,  the  letter  stated  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  recognized  "that  banks  adjusting 
positioit  through  loan  curt.iilment  may  need 
a  longer  period  of  discount  accommodation 
than  would  be  required  for  the  disposition  of 
securities. "  The  Import  of  the  letter  was  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  acted  to  bolster  munici- 
pal securities.  By  .illowing  municipals  to  be 
used  at  the  di.=-count  window,  it  set  a  firm 
floor  to  their  price  and  quite  suddenly  made 
what  had  been  an  illiquid  asset  liquid.  As  the 
money-market  banks  had  been  actively  try- 
ing to  restrain  expansion  of  business  loans 
even  before  ceiling-rate  CDs  went  to  a  dis- 
count at  the  end  of  June,  each  bank  con- 
sidered itself  eligible  for  such  accommoda- 
tions. The  Federal  Reserve's  discount  window, 
which  had  been  assumed  to  be  closed,  now 
appeared  provisionallv  open:  The  safety  valve 
was  allowed  to  work. 

During  the  first  week  in  September,  a  slight 
"pe.Hk"  I  about  3100  million)  occurred  in 
borrowings  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  Thus, 
although  .statistically  little  had  been  changed 
by  the  September  1  letter,  the  psychological 
elements  of  the  mini-panic  had  been  dissi- 
pated. More  important  than  the  extent  to 
which  the  window  was  actually  used  was  the 
fact  that  once  discounting  was  available, 
there  was  no  further  need  to  hoard  reserves 
•  against  future  crises. 

Other  events  combined  with  the  letter  to 
ease  the  pressure  In  financial  markets.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law.  effective  in  late  Septem- 
ber, permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
discriminate  by  size  when  it  set  ceiling  inter- 
est rates  on  time  deposits.  Simultaneously. 
Congress  granted  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  power  set  set  ceiling  and 
differential  interest  rates  on  deposits  at  in- 
stitutions under  their  jurisdiction.  The 
authorities  immediately  set  a  5  percent  ceil- 
ing on  time  deposits  of  less  than  SIOO.OOO  at 
commercial  banks,  effectively  checking  their 
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competition  with  the  higher-paying  savings 
institutions 

Ftirthermore.  the  Administration  requested 
that  the  investment  l..x  credit  be  put  aside 
To  the  financial  community,  this  move  sig- 
naled thiat  a  larger  share  of  the  effort  to  con- 
trol inflation  was  to  be  made  through  S.^m; 
policy-  by  means  of  adjustments  in  taxation 
and  spending,'.  Pre=um:ibly.  this  would  perniii 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  relax  some  of  its  mon- 
etary constraints  upon  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial markets. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  continued  to  restrict  exp.Hn.=ion 
of  the  reserve  b.ise  and  bank  credit  However, 
in  spite  of  this  constraint,  liquidity  pressures 
eased — .ind  even  more  quickly  than  they  hud 
developed  Borrowings  by  member  banks  ,it 
the  Federal  Reserve  fell  from  a  peak  of  al- 
most $900  million  to  about  S500  million  by 
the  ve.ir's  end.  A  lurther  fall  to  $200  million 
occurred  by  March  of  1967.  The  three-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  fell  by  72  basis  point.-s  be- 
tween the  Septem'oer  peik  i'nd  the  first  week 
in  January.  Over  roughly  the  same  period, 
the  vield  on  long-term  government  bonds 
fell   by  41   basis  paints.   (See  Table  III.) 

THE     .\FTERM.\TH 

Tl;e  Cru:ich  worked.  The  investment  beam 
was  broken  Gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment decreased  at  an  annual  rate  of  26 1) 
percent  between  the  fourth  quarter  of  136») 
and  the  second  quarter  of  1967.  In  large  part, 
this  drop  signaled  a  halt  m  inventory  ac- 
cumulation, but  equally  significant  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  accompanied  by  no  growth  in 
the  volimie  of  bi:siness  investment  in  plan* 
and  equipment  This  was  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  rapid  increapes  in  1966.  i  See  Table 
I.) 

In  December  1966.  the  Federal  Reserve 
switched  to  dn  expansionary  monetary  policy 
which  was  maint.iined  for  most  of  1967 
Through  November  of  1967.  the  reserves  of 
member  banks  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  1 1  4 
perccitt.  and  bnnk  credit  grew  at  an  annua! 
rate  of  12.4  percent  (See  Table  II.)  Large- 
denomination  certificates  of  deposit  reached 
a  trough  of  S15.4  billion  in  mid-December  of 
1966  By  Deceaiber  1967.  the  amount  out- 
standing exceeded  $21  billion — a  significant 
increase  over  the  $18.5  billion  of  August 
1966. 

Normally,  with  the  money  supply  and  the 
reserve  base  increasing  rapidly,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  static  or  crowing  slowly,  and 
private  investment  dropping  swiftly,  interest 
rates  would  fall.  Certainly,  money-market 
and  capital-market  rates  would  normally  be 
below  the  peak  they  reached  w'nen  the  econ- 
omy was  growing  rapidly  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  impo.?ing  monetary  con- 
straint. And.  in  fact,  in  December  of  1967 
short-term  rates  icere  below  the  levels  they 
had  reached  during  September  and  October  of 
1966.  But  each  rate  was  well  above  its  post- 
Crunch  trough.  For  example,  the  rate  for 
three-iTionth  Treasury  bills  rode  a  roller 
coaster:  from  a  peak  of  5.52  percent  en  Sept 
23.  1966.  to  a  trough  of  3.41  percent  on  June 
9.  1967.  to  4.92  percent  in  early  December  o; 
1967. 

The  most  significant  post-Crunch  develop- 
ments, however,  took  place  in  the  market  for 
long-term  government  and  corporate  bonds 
In  December  of  1967.  both  these  rates  were 
well  above  their  Crunch  peak.  For  example 
Aaa  corporate  bonds  reached  a  peak  yield 
of  5.52  percent  in  September  1966.  and  a 
trough  of  5.00  percent  in  February  1967.  In 
early  December  the  rate  of  return  on  such 
securities  was  6.13  percent 

The  climb  in  these  interest  rates  was  due 
to  a  huge  outpouring  of  corporate  bonds  in 
1967  These  issues  were  not  the  result  of  any 
rapid  expansion  of  business  investment. 
Quite  the  contrary:  business  investment  did 
not  change,  or  declined.  However,  an  institu- 
tion with  a  long-term  debt  to  pay  is  more 
liquid  than  one  with  an  equivalent  amount 
of  short-term  debt;  its  cash  needs  In  the  near 
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iuture  are  smaller.  Ftirthermore.  in  the  fall 
of  1966.  corporations  were  made  aware  that 
banks  can  be  unreliable  sources  of  financing, 
and  many  wished  to  decrease  their^ depend- 
ence upon  bank  borrowings.  That  Is. 'the  pres- 
sure in  the  long-term  bond  market  in  1967 — 
iind  it  was  acute,  with  many  new'issues  yield- 
ing well  over  6  00  percent — in  substAntial  part 
reflected  a  desire  on  the  part  of  business  to 
rectify  balance  sheets  rather  than  to  finance 
any  burst  of  new  Investment. 

"Through  1967.  the  economy  was  sustained 
by  a  sharp  increase  in  Federal  spending, 
especially  for  defense  As  a  result,  a  hefty 
government  deficit  was  racked  up — in  part 
due  to  the  decline  in  tax  revenue  stemming 
from  the  decline  In  corporate  profits  Govern- 
ment debt  fed  into  the  portfolios  of  banks, 
financial  institutions,  households,  and  or- 
dinary businesses  increases  their  liquidity. 
The  combination  of  government  expansion 
su?talning  total  demand,  government  defi- 
cits feeding  liquid  assets  into  portfolios,  and 
the  use  of  long-term  debt  by  corporations  is 
now  satisfying  the  Increased  preference  for 
liquidity  that  developed  after  the  1966 
Crunch,  But  once  this  preference  Is  satis- 
fied, conditions  will  be  ripe  for  another  take- 
off of  Investment  demand. 

The  events  of  1966-67  show  that  in  the  in- 
tensely financial  American  economy — despite 
the  pi-ecision  ministnatlons  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomics— investment  booms  and  liquidity 
crises  are  still  possible.  Business  cycles  re- 
main very  much  part  of  the  picture,  even 
though  the  1966  Crunch  led  to  no  more  than 
a  mini-recession  rather  than  a  true  depres- 
sion. The  modest  overall  impact  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  offsetting  rapid  increases  in  Fed- 
eral spending  in  Vietnam.  Without  them,  it 
is  very  likely  that  an  event  such  as  the 
Crunch  of  1966  would  have  had  serious  em- 
plovment  repercussions.  Because  of  the  ac- 
cident of  Vietnam,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
Crunch's  lesson  about  the  perils  attending 
stretched  liquidity  positions  may  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  period  covered  here  closes  before  any 
serious  impact  from  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  could  become  manifest.  The 
next  chapter  in  the  history  of  America's  fi- 
nancial system  most  likely  will  center  on  the 
way  in  which  the  precarious  international 
position  of  the  dollar  is  resolved.  The  cur- 
rent emphasis  upon  defending  .  the  dollar 
can  very  well  lead  to  economic  policies  that 
generate  continuing  constraint  on  financial 
markets.  If  this  constraint  takes  place  in 
the  midst  of  strong  expansionary  pressures 
irom  business,  then  liquidity-stretching  fi- 
nancial changes  will  occur  to  offset  at  least 
part  of  the  constraint.  Under  these  circum- 
ptances  v:e  will  not  have  to  wait  another  30 
vears  before  the  authorities'  ability  to 
handle  a  liquidity  stringency  is  once  again 
tested. 

On  the  other  hand,  constraint  on  financial 
markets  may  be  so  severe  that  strong  expan- 
.-lonary  pressures  from  business  do  not  de- 
velop. In  such  a  relatively  stagnant  economy, 
financial  instability  of  the  type  discussed 
here  is  not  an  issue.  Thus  the  alternatives 
before  us  may  be  either  to  stagnate — albeit 
at  a  high  level — or  to  live  with  the  danger  of 
recurrent  Crunches 
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of  the  House.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  of 
Massachusetts.  However,  he  left  an  in- 
dehble  record  on  the  pages  of  congres- 
sional history.  As  a  faithful,  conscien- 
tious public  servant,  he  represented  his 
constituency  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
principles.  His  legislative  work  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Republican  Party  carried 
him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  when  he  was 
selected  to  serve  as  Speaker,  Too,  he  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  Republican  national 
conventions  when  the  party  called  upon 
him  to  chair  the  convention  delibera- 
tions. 

His  mark  of  dignity,  integrity  and  ded- 
ication to  the  American  way  of  life  re- 
mains inscribed  in  the  pages  of  history 
and  his  passing  leaves  a  void  which  will 
be  hard  to  fill,  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  had  him  as  a  friend. 


HON    JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 


HOM.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  .ioin 
with  my  colleagues  to  say  a  word  in  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American,  We  are  all  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  former  Speaker 


EDUCATION     ABOUT     COMMUNISM 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  as  I 
have  stated  before  such  national  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Legion,  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  A.ssociation  have  gone 
on  record  supporting  the  need  for  respon- 
sible education  concerning  the  philoso- 
phy, strategy,  and  tactics  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Another  orga- 
nization which  heartily  endorses  this 
policy  and  has  been  doing  something 
about  it  for  the  last  10  years  is  the  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  Foundation.  The  founda- 
tion has  formed  over  6.000  study  groups 
across  the  Nation  and  has  distributed 
millions  of  pieces  of  literature  on  the 
nature  of  communism,  including  300.000 
copies  of  the  report  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  this  issue. 

On  April  21  of  this  year  the  foundation 
held  a  3-day  leadership  conference  in 
St.  Louis  in  commemoration  of  its  10th 
anniversary-  which  were  highlighted  by 
talks  from  outstanding  lay  and  religious 
leaders.  Of  particular  and  timely  interest 
are  the  resolutions  passed  unanimously 
by  the  25  Catholic  clergymen  in  attend- 
ance. Resolution  No.  3.  for  instance, 
states: 

It  is  immoral  to  fight  a  war  against  aggres- 
sion If  there  is  no  intent  to  win.  Therefore 
victory  must  be  our  goal  in  Vietnam. 

Or  consider  Resolution  No.  4 : 
Appeasement  is  a   major  cause  of  war.  It 

is  immoral  to  negotiate  peace  at  the  sacrifice 

of  justice. 

How  provocative  and  refreshing  are 
these  approaches  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

How  I  wish  I  could  ask  each  of  our 
servicemen  in  'Vietnam  who  know  the 
savage  brutalitiy  of  the  Vietcong  how 
they  would  vote  on  these  re.solutions.  It 
would  indeed  be  interesting  to  ask  them 
what  they  thought  of  the  gradual  escala- 
tion theory.  I  am  sure  they  would  over- 
whelmingly concur  with  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  National  Defense 
Posture  which  stated  in  February  of  this 
vear : 
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The  theory  of  gradual  escalation  in  the  use 
of  power  violates  accepted  and  proven  mili- 
tary concepts.  ,  .  .  Our  miUuiry  forces 
should  be  permitted  to  take  the  offensive— 
on  land  and  .sea  and  in  the  air— with  a 
definite  timetable  lor  the  earliest  possible 
successful  conclusion  of  the  war. 

I  insert  the  above-mentioned  resolu- 
tions in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
MiNDSZENTV  Council  Lists  Resolutions 
rho  following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously  by  the  25  Catholic  cleruymen 
in  attendance  at  the  national  lOth  annl- 
\ersary  conference  of  the  Cardinal  Mind- 
szentv  Foundation.  April  19-21.  held  In  St 
Louis  at  the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel: 

1.  The  words  of  Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  en- 
cyclical. Athnstir  Commiinisvi  are  as  true 
today  as  ever:  •Communism  is  intrinsically 
evil  and  no  one  who  would  save  Christian 
civilization  may  collaborate  with  it  in  any 
undertaking  whatsoever"  Communism  and 
freedom  are  incompatible.  They  can  never 
coexist  in  the  same  country  They  cannot 
nermanenlly  coexist  In  the  same  world.  The 
tree  world  must  work  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  freedom  without  any  hesitation  or 
apology 

2.  The  official  statement  of  the  U.S.  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  November,  1966,  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam  should  be  studied  and  applied.  In 
view  of  the  pacifist  propagaivda  ,since  that 
time  we  urge  the  Bishops  to  reaffirm  their 
stand, 

3.  It  is  immoral  to  fight  a  war  against  ag- 
gression if  there  is  no  intent  to  win.  There- 
fore victory  must  be  our  goal  in  Vietnam. 

4.  Appeasement  is  a  major  rause  of  war. 
It  is  immoral  to  negotiate  peace  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  justice. 

5.  We  have  not  won  in  Vietnam  because  <jf 
the  prevaillnp  notion  that  we  did  not  have 
to  win.  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  nego- 
tiate," In  view  of  Hanoi's  refusal  to  keep  Its 
previous  agreements,  we  should  not  rely  on 
Hanoi  to  keep  its  word  In  any  future  settle- 
ment, 

6.  We  .should  never  give  up  military  ad- 
vantage In  exchange  for  negotiations,  nor 
should  we  allow  negotiations  to  be  prolonged 
as  was  done  in  Korea, 

7.  There  can  be  no  useful  dialogue  with 
men   of   ill   will   or   with    masters   of   deceit. 

8.  The  most  basic  function  of  every  society 
is  to  provide  law  and  order  for  lus  citizens 
and  to  ))rotect  their  lives  .and  ;)roperty  Our 
government  provided  this  from  the  first  day 
of  our  Republic,  even  on  the  remote  fron- 
tier. The  ordinary  citizen  is  entitled  to  much 
better  protection  than  he  receives  today 

9.  Catholics  and  especially  Cathohc  clergy 
should  take  the  lead  In  encouraging  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

10.  Civil  disobedience  is  a  Moliitlon  of  the 
law.  It  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  legal 
recourse  has  been  exhausted.  Looting  is 
stealing.  It  can  never  be  condoned  and  calls 
for  restitution.  Criminal  acts  such  as  arson 
should  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  severely. 
People  who  threaten  the  lives  of  others  as- 
sume the  risk  of  forfeiting  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  Foundation  have 
one  important  attribute  in  common  with 
our  boys  in  Vietnam — they  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  treacherous  nature  of  com- 
munism. Through  the  diligent  study  of 
responsible  material  on  the  sub.1ect  they 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  our  service- 
men are  learning  through  actual  first- 
hand experience.  I  am  certain  that  both 
factions  would  agree  with  another  find- 
ing of  the  above-cited  special  committee: 

Contrary  to  the  views  so  often  voiced  by 
benighted  disciples  of  deieat  and  appease- 
ment, the  battle  in  Vietnam  is  not  between 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  r.i:d  a  small. 
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underdeveloped  covintry.  Rather.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle with  the  United  States  on  one  side  and 
Communist  China  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
It  should  be  recognized  and  clearly  under- 
stood that  while  the  enemy  we  are  fighting 
is  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
they  are  merely  the  conduit  for  the  aggres- 
sion of  China  and  Russia. 

The  editor  of  Twin  Circle,  the  National 
Catholic  Press  publication.  Rev.  Dan 
Lyons.  S.J..  in  the  May  5  issue,  gives  us 
the  history  and  an  account  of  the  10th 
anniversary  conference  of  the  founda- 
tion. To  show  what  one  organization  is 
doing  to  preserve  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  extend  freedom  to  other  areas  of 
the  world.  I  include  these  two  items  by 
Father  Lyons  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Noted  Lay  and  Religious  Leaders  Attend: 
Cardinal  MindszeKty  Foi-ndation  Holds 
10th  Anniversary  Conference 

I  By  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.)  ' 
More'  than  500  members  of  the  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  Foundation  gathered  from  all 
over  the  United  States  April  21  for  a  three- 
day  conference  in  St  Louis.  The  annual 
leadership  conference  was  highlighted  by 
talks  frbm  outstanding  lay  and  religious 
lenders.  TTie  keynote  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev  Stephen  Dunker.  CM.,  a  Vincen- 
tlan  missionary  now  stationed  in  Formosa. 
It  was  Father  Dunker  who  gathered  a  hand- 
ful of  dedicated  Catholics  in  St.  Louis  10 
years  ago  and  founded  the  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty Foundation.  Its  purpose  then  as  now 
was  to  combat  Communism  'with  knowledge 
and  facts.  ■ 

Speakers  at  this  conference  included  for- 
mer FBI  undercover  agent  Herbert  Phllbrick. 
the  author  of  ■  I  Led  Three  Lives";  Miss  Lola 
Belle  Holmes,  a  Negro  union  leader  who 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1957  as  a 
secret  agent  for  the  FBI  w  help  expose  Com- 
munist manipulation  in  the  civil  rights 
movement;  Clarence  Manion.  former  dean  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School:  Captain  E.  R. 
Barnes,  a  former  Navy  chaplain  and  member 
of  the  California  state  assembly;  and  Miss 
Monika  Flidr.  a  young  teacher  who  recently 
escaped  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Each  of  thJ  speakers  presented  new  docu- 
mentation concerning  the  Communist  move- 
ment Miss  Holmes  described  how  much  of 
the  racial  turmoil  and  civil  unrest  in  the 
country  today  was  planned  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  when  she  was  a  member.  As  early 
as  1958  she  was  appointed  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  leader.  Claude  Lightfoot.  to  work 
out  plans  for  fomenting  racial  strife. 

"If  anyone  tells  you  there  are  no  Commu- 
nists m  the  civil  rights  movement."  she  said, 
"they  are  wrong.  I  know  w^ho  many  of  them 
are.  and  they  know  I  know  who  they  are.  I 
worketl  With  them  in  the  Communist  Party. 
I  am  dedicating  my  life  to  convincing  my 
fellow  Nearoes  that  only  under  the  American 
system  can  we  advance  and  enjoy  our  free- 
doms ' 

Phllbrick  described  how  the  recent  riots  in 
major  US  cities  were  largely  Communist  in- 
spired "The  Communist  Party."  he  pointed 
out.  "is  the  only  organization  that  preaches 
violence  as  a  means  of  achieving  its  objec- 
tives." Many  youths  today,  he  said,  are  taken 
in  by  certain  "peace"  groups  and  other  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Miss  Flidr.  who  was  a  teacher  in  Czech 
Communist  schools  until  1966.  described  how 
iier  people  were  not  for  Communism  when  It 
conquered  her  country  in  1948  and  "they  are 
still  not  or  Communism."  The  help  America 
is  giving  the  Vletn:imese  people  gives  "great 
hope"  to  the  Czechoslovakians.  she  contin- 
ued. The  recent  reports  about  "liberalizing" 
the  sovernment  in  Czechoslovakia  are  not  to 
t>e  believed  "It  is  nothing  but  an  Internal 
diversionary  tactu-.  What  the  government  Is 
doing  Is  trying  to  divert  the  people's  atten- 
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tlon  from  their  serious  economic  problems  by 
letting  the  students  demonstrate  against 
things  that  do  not  matter  to  t'le  government. 
The  new  Czech  government  is  not  splitting 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Even  if  it  did.  the 
people  would  still  suffer  as  long  as  Commu- 
nism remains  In  power 

"AH  that  counts  with  the  government  is 
whether  you  are  a  loyal  and  subservient  Com- 
munist. If  you  are.  you  can  get  an  apart- 
ment to  live  In.  If  you  aren't  you  will  have 
to  live  with  relatives  during  all  of  your 
married  life.  It  Is  the  same  with  nearly  every- 
thing else." 

Captain  E.  Richard  Barnes,  who  has  led  the 
fight  against  pornoiiraphy  in  California,  de- 
scribed how  Communists  use  bad  literature  to 
destroy  our  iporal  standards.  He  quoted  the 
Communist  principle  so  often  stated  by  Mao 
Tse-tung:  "To  fight  and  win  by  fighting  Is 
not  the  supreme  test.  The  real  test  Is  whether 
you  can  destroy  the  will  of  your  enemy  to 
fight."  Pornography  serves  the  Conamunist 
goal  "by  destroying  the  will  of  Americans  to 
resist."  The  Communists  help  spread  the 
propaganda  that  all  legislation  against  por- 
nography is  an  attack  on  freedom  of  speech, 
he  .said,  whereas  it  is  often  merely  a  sharper 
definition  of  the  existing  laws  against  smut. 
"The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
other  tjroups  in  California."  he  said,  "have 
opposed  every  bill  against  Immoral  literature 
In  California." 

Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  Foundation  who  attended  the 
conference  Included  the  Very  Rev.  L.  K. 
Parker.  O  Praem.:  the  Rev.  Raymond  de 
Jaegher.  the  Rev.  John  A.  Houle.  S.  J.,  and 
the  R€v.  Warren  Dlcharry,  C.  M..  all  of  whom 
served  prison  terms  ;is  prlesto  behind  the 
Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Father  Dan  Lyons.  S.J.,  Views  the  News 
When  Father  Stephen  Dunker  Joined 
with  Eleanor.  Fred  and  Phyllis  Schlafly  ten 
years  ago  to  form  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
Foundation  he  spoke  of  It  as  the  mustard 
seed"  that  would  grow  into  a  tree.  He  had 
never  seen  a  mustard  tree  and — not  con- 
cerned with  botanical  details— was  probably 
thinking  of  a  mighty  oak.  But  he  and 
the  Schlaflys  knew  that  if  they  prayed  and 
worked  hard  and  long.  God  would  give  the 
increase.  And  He  has.  indeed! 

Father  Dunker  and  his  little  flock  of  three 
worked  very  hard.  With  a  few  volunteers  like 
Carol  Martens  they  organized  study  groups, 
sponsored  lectures,  published  literature,  and 
swallowed  their  pride  In  the  face  of  the 
usual  criticism  reserved  by  such  ultra-lib- 
eral journals  as  Look  magazine  for  those  ex- 
posing Communism  when  Look  knew,  or 
thought  it  did,  that  Communism  was  our 
friend. 

The  years  went  by,  and  Father  Dunker 
was  re-asslgned  to  China,  where  he  Is  In 
charge  of  11  parishes  in  Tainan.  Taiwan 
Fred  and  Phyllis  got  bogged  down  a  bit  in 
the  raising  and  supporting  of  six  children. 
They  gave  all  the  time  they  could  to  the 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Foundation  and  still 
do.  But  the  burden  of  conducting  all  of  its 
activities  has  fallen  to  Miss  Eleanor  Schlafly. 
a  most  remarkable  young  lady  who  has  de- 
voted all  of  her  time  for  the  last  ten  years 
to  this  wonderful  work.  Eleanor  serves  as 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Foundation, 
without  any  salary  or  "expense  account." 

Totally  dedicated,  intellectual,  and  deeply 
spirtual.  Eleanor  Schlafly  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  laywomen  In  the  U.S.  Church  today. 
Born  Into  a  prominent  St.  Louis  family. 
Eleanor  could  easily  have  taken  a  leading 
place  in  St.  Louisan  society.  She  is  charming, 
attractive,  and  gracious  to  the  nth  degree, 
making  a  profound  impression  on  anyone  who 
meets  her  or  even  speaks  with  her  on  the 
phone.  She  has  a  quiet  sense  of  humor  just 
beneath  the  surface  which  provides  her  sense 
of  balance — a  sense  of  humor  which.  I  like 
to   thlnk-^omes  largely   from  her  mothers 
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side  of  the  family.  Her  mother  was  a  Lyons, 
and  we  like  to  think  that  we  are  cousins 
although  the  Lyons  in  County  Mayo,  where 
my  father  was  born,  had  little  or  no  lace 
curtains. 

Under  the  direction  of  Eleanor  Schlafly.  ilie 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Foundation  has  formed 
over  6.000  stvidy  groups  across  the  nation 
It  has  distributed  millions  of  pieces  of  lit- 
erature on  the  nature  of  Communism,  in- 
cluding 300.000  copies  of  the  report  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  the  subject 
It  provides  excellent  booklets  for  Church 
racks,  gives  free  materials  which  are  largely 
government  documents,  rents  films,  and  pro- 
vides speakers  throughout  the  country.  It 
also  produces  a  15-minute  radio  program 
that  Is  broadcast  each  week  as  a  public  serv- 
ice on  more  than  100  stations. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  Is  the 
Mindszenty  Report,  a  monthly  bulletin  e.s- 
pecially  for  teachers  but  useful  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  keep  informed.  It  also  pub- 
lishes the  Red  Line,  a  unique  fortnlghtlv 
analysis  of  numerous  Communist  publica- 
tions from  Peking  to  Moscow. 

The  number  of  outstancilng  Americans  who 
write  to  congratulate  the  Foundation  in  its 
tenth  anniversary  is  far  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  But  with  them  we  wi.=h  to  siy 
"Hats  OfT  to  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Foun- 
dation" a  little  group  that  has  done  more 
than  other  Catholic  organizations  in  thi^ 
country  to  teach  all  of  us  the  value  of  free- 
dom and  the  colossal  need  for  preserving 
It. 

(  Edttor's  Note. — .Anyone  interested  in  con- 
tributing to  the  CMP  or  in  contacting  ir 
regarding  any  of  Its  aids  or  activities  should 
write  to;  Miss  Eleanor  Schlafly.  Executive 
Director.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Foundation. 
P.O.   Box    11321.   St     Louis.   Mo    63105.) 
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LETTKR    TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    THE 
22D    DISTRICT    OF    NEW    YORK 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT  M-.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
responsibility  oi  every  Member  to  inform 
his  corustituents  of  his  work  in  Congress 
and  his  position  on  various  issues  con- 
fronting the  country.  As  most  other 
Members,  I  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
sending  out  a  periodic  letter  as  well  as  a 
newsletter  report  on  my  activities  in 
Congress.  This  week  I  am  mailing  to  my 
constitutents  the  following  letter,  which 
I  hereby  insert  in  the  Record  : 

May    1968. 

Dear  Friend;  I  am  sending  you  this  note  to 
explain  my  failure  to  get  around  to  see  you 
more  often.  I  want  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  my  District,  but  this  year  my 
Congressional  work  has  been  so  heavy  that 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  home  as 
much  as  I  would  like. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Im- 
portant Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Congressional  body  responsible  for  making 
the  laws  of  our  land  on  social  security,  wel- 
fare and  taxation.  The  President  has  urged  an 
Increase  of  10',  on  our  ctirrent  income  tax 
payments.  .A  coalition  cf  Dixiecrats  and  con- 
servative Republicans  has  been  trying  to 
tie  a  compulsory  spending  reduction  of  six 
bllllo.i  dollars  onto  such  a  tax.  You  know  who 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  that  reduction ;  city 
people,  the  poor,  school  children,  minority 
groups,  the  retired.  I  will  not  support  this 
legislation.  I  believe  that  the  Government 
must  provide  more,  not  less,  assistance  to 
these  people.  I  feel  that  I  must  be  on  hand 


fuUtlme  to  fight  for  vital  domestic  programs 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Of  course,  that  Is  only  part  of  my  work.  This 
has  been  a  tumultuous  year,  with  problems 
that  require  much  attention.  I  have  been 
doing  everything  I  possibly  can  to  accomplish 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam.  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  to  reduce  crime  in  the 
streets  and  to  lessen  the  prospects  of  civil 
disorder.  My  time  is  devoted  to  many  other 
matters  which  concern  both  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policies. 

Another  part  of  my  responsibility  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  our  District  gets  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  funds  for  such  programs  as  Anti- 
Poverty.  Model  Cities.  Mass  Transportation, 
better  housing  and  education.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  mil- 
lions in  Federal  funds  into  our  District. 

I  know  you  expect  to  have  fulltime  repre- 
sentation of  your  interests  in  Washington. 
That  Is  what  I  provide.  My  record  of  attend- 
ance, calculated  by  an  impartial  agency, 
shows  that  I  am  present  for  Floor  votes  98^, 
(if  the  time.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  have 
more  days  with  you  in  the  Bronx.  I  feel  that 
my  duty  is  to  work  for  you  here  That  is  why 
I  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  understanding  and  I  do  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  in 
the  near  future. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
.Vfember  of  Congress.  22d  Congressional 
District. 


WITHOUT  LAW  AND  ORDER 
WE  FACE  ANARCHY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Nation  have  been  quite  rudely  awakened 
to  the  need  for  respect  for,  and  full  com- 
I'liance  '\vith,  the  law. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  rapid  unraveling  of  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society  as  disrespect  for  tiie  legal 
threads  of  its  existence  has  torn  their 
cohesive  bonds  asunder.  What  was  for- 
merly a  large,  but  controllable  crime  rate 
has  grown  unchecked  to  mammoth  pro- 
jjortions.  What  was  formerly  a  special 
type  of  civil  disobedience  displayed 
against  certain  statutes  :n  an  effort  to 
set  them  declared  unconstitutional  has 
been  expanded  and  ove/gcncralized  by 
.s^me  to  be  a  blank  check  to  be  cashed  by 
cteiy  disgx uncled  person  as  iie  .sees  fit. 

This  is  not  to  equate  the  quest  for  the 
lecognition  of  existing  rights  with  crime; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  less  dis- 
criminate civil  disobedience  is  motivated 
by  the  same  lack  of  principle  which 
characterizes  crime.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  good  principles  are  done  a  jrave  dis- 
.^ervice  when  attached  to  cai'eless  and 
irresponsible  opposition  to  the  law. 

Disrespect  for  the  law  is  an  invitation 
'.0  violence,  and  crimes  of  violence  neces- 
sitate a  strong  response.  This  fact  stands 
out  above  all  else. 
What  then  will  be  the  consequence  of 

widespread  destruction  of  the  civic 
peace?  The  answer  is  as  tragic  as  it  is 
simple:  The  result  will  be  the  destruction 
of  democratic  order. 

For  if  crime  becomes  ever  more  prev- 
alent,   how    stringent    must    the   police 
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functions  of  society  be  made?  If  the 
just  cause  of  civil  rights  is  allowed  to  be 
confused  with  racism  of  a  new  sort, 
what  is  to  become  of  racial  progress?  If 
we  allow  both  to  continue  indefinitely, 
where  will  it  all  end? 

These  are  the  questions  which  trouble 
me  today.  This  country  cannot  afford 
the  harsh  reactions  which  will  be  the  in- 
evitable product  of  a  breakdown  of  com- 
munications between  the  races,  and  our 
traditional  liberties  cannot  survive  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Surely  radicals  and  minority  group 
racists  must  realize  that  by  virtue  of 
their  comparatively  small  size  they  can- 
not possibly  prevail  in  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  rest  of  American 
.society. 

But  in  their  acts  of  communal  de- 
struction they  do  threaten  the  very  legal 
structure  which  protects  them.  i.^or 
democratic  order  is  predicated  upon 
tolerence.  Without  the  protection  of  the 
law  all  of  us  are  exposed  to  the  harsh 
winds  of  pre.judice  and  random  in- 
.iustice. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  few 
who  would  take  the  expression  of  dis- 
content to  the  streets  in  the  form  of 
rioting,  arson.  looting,  and  massive  civil 
disobedience  threaten  to  provoke  a  reac- 
tion which  could  extinguish  liberty  for 
all.  These  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  anger 
being  aroused  among  the  people  in  this 
year  of  public  anguish. 

More  citizens  need  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  For  this 
reason,  I  should  like  to  bring  a  recent 
speech  by  Judge  Herbert  S,  MacDonald 
of  the  superior  court  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Made  at  the  New  Haven  County  Bar 
Association's  annual  Law  Day  cere- 
monies at  the  superior  court.  Judge  Mac- 
Donald's  talk  vividly  describes  the  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  the  crisis  con- 
fronting the  law.  If  his  remarks  seem 
harsh,  they  are  not  intemperate.  They 
serve  as  a  measure  of  the  depth  of  con- 
cern of  one  committed  to  the  defense 
of  the  law.  In  asking  for  its  firm  en- 
forcement he  is  protecting  our  common 
property. 

Special  heed  ought  to  be  paid  to  his 
concluding  paragraphs  in  which  he  re- 
minds Americans  of  all  colors  and  con- 
victions that  the  law  is  all-encompass- 
ing, protecting  the  contented  and  the 
dissatisfied  alike.  The  essence  of  his  mes- 
sage to  the  latter  group  contains  com- 
passion and  wisdom: 

If  the  ends  sought  are  the  right  ones, 
they  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent  ac- 
tion   and    hard    work^withln    the    law. 

V/ith  the  permission  of  the  House,  the 
full  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Without  Law  and  Order  We  Face  Anarchy 

Law  Day  1968.  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
holds  a  far  deeper  significance  and  a  much 
more  crucial  concern  than  any  of  Its  pred- 
ecessors for  every  citizen  of  this  country — 
black  as  well  as  white,  young  as  well  as  old. 
far-out  hippie,  as  well  as  ultra-conservative 
"square".  The  waves  of  rioting,  burning  and 
looting  by  mobs  of  irresponsible  hoods:  the 
take-overs  of  administration  buildings  and 
imprisonment  of  officials  at  our  colleges  and 
universities  by  immature,  undisciplined  and 
misled  undergraduates;  the  open  counseling 
of  our  youth  to  disregard  and  violate  those 


laws  with  which  they  conscientiously  dis- 
agree by  otherwise  respected  and  lawabldlng 
professional  men — these  actions,  regardless 
of  their  Immediate  provocations  or  their  un- 
derlying motives,  are  leading  to  such  a  com- 
plete disregard  and  disrespect  for  the  law 
that  the  very  foundations  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  are  being  undermined.  For  with- 
out law  and  order,  we  face  complete  an- 
archy —unless  we  are  ready  to  .substitute 
communism  or  dictatorship  for  democracy 
as  our  controlling  force. 

As  I  have  stated  before  upon  these  oc- 
casions. I  do  not  criticize  those  who  seek 
to  test  the  constitutionality  ol  certain  laws 
by  refusal  ol  the  individual  to  comply,  lol- 
lowed  by  appeal  from  conviction  to  the  high- 
est courts.  But  if  such  orderly  attempts  to 
correct  laws  claimed  to  be  discriminatory 
within  the  framework  of  the  law  itself  and 
without  Interference  with  the  salety,  liberty 
or  projjerty  rights  of  others  are  indicative 
of  a  healthy,  regenerative  force,  as  claimed 
by  their  proponents,  then  it  Is  equally  true 
that  riots,  disorderly  demonstrations,  student 
take-overs  and  even  peaceably-Intended  muss 
inarches  in  certain  areas  and  under  certain 
volatile  conditions — actions  calculated  to 
rouse  the  emotions  and  subject  other  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  to  the  dangers  of 
violence,  constitute  a  dehnltely  degenerative 
force. 

No  violation  of  the  law  can  be  justified 
or  should  be  condoned  or  disregarded,  what- 
ever may  be  the  motive  ol  the  violator,  ili 
which  is  in  itself  a  crime  of  violence,  or  l2l 
which  threatens  the  safety,  health  or  well- 
being  of  other  citizens,  either  directly  or  by 
indirectly  Inciting  disorder  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  i3)  which  undermines  the  restrain- 
ing Infiuence  of  a  unlvers,'il  respect  for  the 
law  by  encouraging  others  to  violate  it. 

In  the  first  category — acts  of  actual  vio- 
lence— we  find  some  crimes  so  obvious  that 
they   should    not   require   any   discussions — 
rioting,  burning  and  looting — except  for  the 
undeniable  fact  that  they  were  disregarded, 
excused  and  almost  condoned  in  recent  weeks 
on   the   ground   that   they   were   tnuched   oR 
by  the  tragic  murder  of  Dr   King,  that  It  was 
more  important  to  spare  lives  than  to  save 
properly   and   that   the   use  ol    force   would 
only  cause  more  bloodshed   But  is  it  right  to 
spare  bloodshed  by  condoning  arson,  looting 
and  open  defiance  of  the  law?  Can  we  permit 
periods  of  complete  anarchy  without  under- 
mining the  entire  legal  system  of  the  nation? 
As  recently  pointed  out  by  James  Reston 
in  The  Times,  this  raises  many   perplexing 
legal   questions   f)ver   which    lawyers   will    be 
arguing  for  a  long  time.  Is  one  man  con- 
victed of  arson  in  Connecticut  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  10  years  while  packs  ol  arsonists 
in  Washington  burn  down  whole  city  blocks 
with  comparative  immunity?  Are  the  owners 
of  small  businesses  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
police  restraint  or  should  their  losses  some- 
how be  made  a  charge  on  the  whole  com- 
munity? Are  our  Insurance  companies  to  pay 
for  these  outbreaks  of   violence  or  do  such 
spasms   of   lawlessness   amount   to   insurrec- 
tion which  relieves  the  companies  of  liability? 
Meantime,    while    these    legal    questions    are 
tjeing   pondered,   many   in    Washington   and 
some  of  our  own  burned  out  cities,  seem  to 
feel  that  something  even  deeper  than  the  law- 
is  at  stake  now:   that  the  whole  foundation 
of  order,  reason  and  confidence  which  sus- 
tiins    a    civilized    community    has    broken 
down.  To  prevent  this.  I  subscribe  to  those 
law  enforcement  officers  w'ho  say  that  arson- 
ists caught  in  the  act  should  be  shot  on  sight, 
that  looters   who   disregard   orders   to   stop, 
attempt  to  escape  or  resist  arrest,  should  be 
given  the  same  treatment,  and  that  any  use 
of    unlawful    force    should    be    subdued    by 
whatever  amount  of  force  is  required.  This, 
ol  course,  will  result  in  screams  of  police  bru- 
tality by  those  who  would  scream  the  loud- 
est anyhow  If  they  vere  not  protected  from 
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an   outraged    public   by    those   same   brutal 
policemen 

Into  this  nrst  category  of  acts  of  actual 
violence  also  would  fall,  of  course,  attacks 
by  pickets  upon  the  person  or  property  of 
those  disregarding  picket  lines— and  also 
some  of  the  recent  stupid  and  irresponsible 
actions  of  students  at  Trinity.  Columbia  and 
elsewhere  seizing  college  buildings,  vandaliz- 
ing the  office  of  the  president,  holding  cap- 
tive for  hours,  even  If  in  orderly  and  light- 
hearted  fashion  the  trustees,  the  dean,  or 
the  represenutlve  of  a  chemical  company 
seeking  Job  applicants.  Appiirently,  accus- 
tomed to  being  wholly  undisciplined,  they 
question  the  validity  of  administrative  reg- 
ulation of  their  lives  and  administrative  dis- 
cipline for  their  violations  of  such  regula- 
tions and  then.  In  typical  mob  fashion.  ; 
they  demand  amnesty  for  their  leaders  as  a 
condition  for  restoring  order.  To  give  into 
such  outrageous  conduct  is  to  surrender  to 
mob  violence  and  encourage  it  ;vs  a  bargain- 
ing medium  and  if  such  activities  continue. 
I  hope  that  some  college  presidents  or  board 
of  trtistees  soon  will  have  the  guts  to  call 
for  whatever  police  power  is  necessary  to  re- 
store order  as  was  somewhat  belatedly  done 
at  Columbia,  discipline  the  mob  Instead  of 
vleldtng  xo  its  demands  and  Anally  un- 
hesitatingly exjjel  the  ringleaders  to  make 
room  for  some  of  the  thousands  of  more  de- 
serving, decent  law-abiding  young  men 
eagerly  seeking  the  privilege  of  attending 
college. 

Youth    m    ijeneral.   and   students   in   par- 
ticular,  loudly   proclaim   their  protests  over 
any  attempts  to  regulate  their  lives  by  rules 
or  by  law.  claiming  to  be  mature  enough  and 
responsible  enough  to  decide  for  themselves 
what   is   rieht  or  WTcng.   uood  or   bad    Such 
clashes     between    students    and    tinlverslty 
demonstrators   are.   of   course,   nothing   new. 
What  is  new  in  this  particular  c  inHlct.  how- 
ever. IS  the  fact  that  students  are  clamoring 
today  for  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
full   citizenship.   .^Ided   and   abetted   by   cer- 
tain  liberal   faculty   members,   they   are  de- 
manding    that     their     rooms     be     protected 
against   search  without   a  warrant  and   that 
they  be  able  to  refuse  to  answer  questions 
on  ground  of  self-incrimination.  They  want 
dup  process  with  a  capital  D  and  capital  P. 
However,  as  pointed  out   bv  a  college  presi- 
dent in  a  recent  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Journal,  this  means  that  they  also  must  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  that  accompany  the 
rights    If  academic  administrators  must  act 
in  all  respects  like  the  civil  authorities,  then 
inevitably  there  will  be  increasing  resort  to 
those  .luthoritles.  In  plain  language,  the  col- 
leges will  "call  the  cops."  and  student  mis- 
demeanors  no  longer  will  be  dealt  with   in 
a  private  office  with  wide  discretionary  pow- 
ers exercised  by  the  dean,  but  in  ooen  court 
with  counsel.  Convictions  will  become  part  of 
the  student's   permanent   and   public   record 
instead  of  being  kept  in  a  confidentir.I  dean's 
file,  regarded  as  youthful  pranks  cr  aggres- 
sive intellecfuallsm  to  be  forgotten  and  for- 
given. If  that  is  what  the  rebellious  sttidents 
want,  let  them  have  a  taste  of  it- — but  they 
won't   like   it.   They   seem   unable   to   realize 
that  behind  every  right  lies  a  responsibility: 
behind    every    privilege,    nn    obligation;    and 
that  the  first  cannot  exist  without  the  sec- 
ond: that  without  some  form  of  public  order, 
no    individual    has   any   civil   rights — except 
what  he  can  protect  by  his  own  brain  and 
brawn.  So^  in  ;xctuallty.  they  are  not  appeal- 
ing to  private  morality  ag-inst  public  law. 
but  are  only  exchanging  the  law  of  the  police 
and  the  courts  for  the  law  of  the  dean  and 
the  trustees.  Any  other  alternative  is  anarchy. 
So  much  for  the  students — and  so  much  for 
acts  of  violence. 

My  second  category  of  tinjustlfiable  viola- 
tions of  the  law  consists  of  those  acts  which 
threaten  the  safety,  health  or  well  being  of 
other  citizens  either  directly  or  by  indirect- 
ly inciting  disorder  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
This   would   include  sit-ins.   stall-ins.    boy- 
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cotts   and    mass    marches   on    pu'ollc    streets 
or  roads  which,  however,  peaceably  intended 
and  non-vlolent  in  their  inception  physically 
inconvenience  and  Interfere  with  the  liber- 
ties  of   others   and    thereby   Incite  disorder 
and  violence.  In  their  early  stages,  the  par- 
ticipants were  testing  certain  specific  laws — 
local  ordinances  which  were  clearly  discrim- 
inatory in  nature — against  the  constitution 
of   the   United   States— and   thereby   repug- 
nant   to   their   indivldtial    consciences.    That 
sort  of  relationship  between  private  morality 
and  public  law  is  legitimate  and  unquestion- 
ably has  noble  tradition  behind  It.  But  what 
our  ctirrent   civil   rights  and   antiwar  agita- 
tors are  demanding  is  that  in  the  name  of 
their  private  morality,  they  be  permitted  to 
violate  laws  that  lU-e  perfectly  constitutional 
and   then   be  excused  on   the  grounds  that 
they   were  done   for  conscience's  sake    They 
seriotisly  believe  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  stop  traffic  during  rush  hour  at  busy  in- 
tersections,  to  occupy   buildings  and  offices. 
so   as   to   prevent   the   rightful   owners   and 
occupants  from  carrying  on  their  legitimate 
dtitles:  to  picket  stores  in  a  senseless  indis- 
criminate  way  so  as   to   interfere   with   the 
normal   business   activities   of   business   men 
who  have  meticulously  respected  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  protesting.  If  it  is  excusable 
on  grounds  of  conscience  for  groups  of  civil 
rights  or  antiwar  demonstrators  to  disrupt  a 
city's  traffic  or  a  merchant's  business,  then 
why  is  It  not  equally  excusable  for  a  white 
citizen  council  or  a  group  of  patriotic  sup- 
porters of  our  fighting  men.  also  on  grounds 
of  conscience,   to  step  In   and   forcibly  dis- 
rupt  such   demonstrations? 

Ironically,  most  of  our  present  day  protest- 
ers not  only  accept  but  loudly  demand  the 
full  protection  of  the  law.  for  their  rights  to 
dissent,  to  demonstrate,  to  speak,  ptiblish 
and  assemble.  But  if  the  police  do  not  act  to 
shield  them  from  hecklers  and  bullies,  they 
are  outraged.  They  apparently  fall  to  see 
that  thore  same  police  officers  are  merely 
doing  their  same  duty  when  they  break  up 
a  sit-in  or  march  which  threatens  to  get  out 
of  hand.  Some  of  the  more  bizarre  protest 
groups — the  hippies  and  beatniks  in  our 
midst,  suggest  in  their  actions  and  appear- 
ance. If  not  in  their  words,  that  all  author- 
ity, conformity  order  and  law  are  beneath 
contempt — curiously  falling  to  recognize  the 
strong  likelihood  that  if  their  vision  of  so- 
ciety prevailed  ihey  themselves  would  be 
the  first  victims  of  the  lawlessness  they  ad- 
vocate. Unrestrained  by  police  and  civil  law. 
an  outraged  public  would  quickly  move  in 
on  these  "Kookvilles"  and  clean  them  out — 
or  at  least  clean  them  tip. 

The  third  and  final  category  of  unjustifi- 
able violations  of  the  law  is  perhaps  the  most 
controversial — actions  which  undermine  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  universal  respect 
for  the  law  by  encouraging  others  to  violate 
It.  Such  violations  cannot  be  disregarded  or 
condoned,  regardless  of  the  motive,  whether 
committed  by  black  or  white,  whether  by  rab- 
ble rousers  of  apparent  ill  will  like  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  H.  Rapp  Brown,  or  by  men 
pf  unquestioned  good  will  like  the  Reverend 
Coffin  and  Dr.  Spock.  The  first  two  tu-ge  the 
militant  blacks  to  "burn  or  bomb  the  whites' 
stores  'till  they  have  to  sell  to  blacks":   the 
others  counsel,  urge  and  aid  young  students 
to  violate  the  draft  law  and  further  advocate 
the  offering  and  escape  from  prosecution.  All 
four  are  urging  violations  of  the  law  and  all 
should    be    prosecuted — even    though    miles 
apart  in  motive.  No  man  is  above  the  law  and 
no  man  Is  below  it — regardless  of  color — and 
regardless  of  p>osltlon.  As  stated  last  week  by 
Erwin    Griswold.    Solicitor    General    of    the 
United  States  and  former  Dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School:    "Punishment   must  come 
simply  because  the  law  has  been  broken.  It  is 
the  essence  of  law  that  it  binds  all  alike.  Ir- 
respective of  personal  motive."  If  the  ends 
sought  are  the  right  ones,  they  can  be  accom- 
plished by  persistent  action  and  hard  work — 


within  the  law.  One  outstanding  example  has 
been  the  constructive  activism  of  the  thou- 
sands of  college  students  who  have  iunneiecl 
their  sincere  crusade  for  peace  into  workintr 
for  the  avowed  peace-seeking  presidenti;i! 
candidates  of  their  choice — instead  of  burn- 
ing their  draft  cards  Another  was  the  "cool 
It.  baby"  task  forces  of  militant  youne 
Negroes  who  showed  their  ability  to  assume 
responsibility  and  authority  to  preserve  or- 
der in  maj^-  of  our  cities  during  the  cri.sis 
following  ^  King's  assassination — especially 
in  Newark,  where  the  Negro  militant.  LeRoi 
Jojies  told  his  followers  "cool  it  and  pn 
home"  We  can  take  over  this  city  with  bal- 
lots" As  stated  editorially  In  The  New  Haven 
Register  "No  citizen,  black  or  white,  could 
quarrel  with  such  a  take  over.  Ballots,  not 
bullets,  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which 
our  democracy  was  erected." 

I  call  upon  our  militant  young  student*, 
our  militant  young  Negroes  and  our  militant, 
young  whites — to  follow  these  examples,  and 
to  Join  hands  with 'those  of  us  of  an  older 
generation  who  are  charged  with  the  respr.n- 
sibility  of  enforcing  the  law.  to  preserve  (-iir 
democractlc  way  of  life  which,  although  f.ir 
from  Utopia,  is  just  about  the  best  that  man 
h.TS  let  produced 

.\lbert  Einstein  once  said  "A  tank  is  a  de- 
fense against  a  bullet,  but  there  is  no  defense 
In  science  against  a  weapon  which  can  de- 
stroy civilization  Our  defense  is  not  in  arm- 
aments, nor  in  science,  nor  in  going  under- 
ground. Our  defense  is  in  law  and  order  " 
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A  GREAT  STATESMAN  WILL  LEAVE 
THE  SENATE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

UF    uHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor Frank  J.  L.m'sche  will  be  missed  in  thp 
9Lst  Congres.s.  I  personally  think  he  i- 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  moden: 
era.  Ohio  has  produced  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft  and  Senator  John  Bricker.  Frank  J 
Lausche  has  served  in  that  great  tradi- 
tion. 

In  this  day  when  politics  has  become 
the  unbridled  quest  for  power  those 
with  the  most  money  or  most  voter  blocs 
behind  them  .^^eem  to  have  the  most  suc- 
cess at  the  polls.  It  is  fair  to  say.  however, 
that  while  this  has  proved  successful  at 
the  polls  the  labor  bosses  and  party 
bosses  have  not  produced  many  states- 
men or  are  they  likely  to. 

Frank  J.  Lausche  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully as  his  "own  man"  for  years  and 
Ohioans  have  respected  him  and  honored 
him  as  few  other  men  have  been  honored 
in  this  century.  His  leaving  the  Senate 
will  leave  a  void  which  is  well  described 
by  my  friend.  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  in  the 
Sunday  Star. 

I  deem  it  a  loss  to  our  country  and  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  lose  the  services  of 
a  fine  gentleman,  a  statesman,  and  a 
friend  like  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche 
I  know  it  will  be  many  years  before 
another  man  of  his  caliber  comes  down 
the  !X)litical  paths.  America  is  all  the 
poorer  for  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Lament   for   Lausche:    A   Virtuoso   on   the 

Hill 

I  By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  1 

Back    In    mid-Apri!     when    the   newspaper 

editors  were  having  their  annual  consistory 


ciut  at  the  Shoreham.  I  ran  into  Ohio's  Sen- 
ator Frank  Lausche  and  asked  him  how  he 
was  doing.  He  rolled  those  expressive  eyes  to 
heaven  and  crossed  his  fingers  for  luck.  I 
promised  invself  to  write  a  piece  about  the 
old  maverick,  but  other  things  got  in  the 
way.  Now.  dammit,  it's  too  lite.  He  went 
down  to  defeat  in  Tuesday's  senatorial  pri- 
mary. His  departure  from  the  Washington 
scene  will  be  a  real  loss  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  country,  too. 

Lausche  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  Over  the 
vears.  you  came  to  expect  most  of  the  South- 
ern Democrats  to  rack  up  a  stoutly  Republi- 
can record,  but  the  old  warhorses  from  Dixie 
were  secure  in  their  saddles;  no  one  paid 
much  attention.  By  the  same  token,  you 
knew  about  where  Wayne  Morse,  the  Oregon 
cactus,  would  sink  his  barbs.  Lausche  was 
different.  He  voted  his  convictions  with  reck- 
less disdain  for  party  labels.  He  was  a  con- 
servative, but  a  restless  conservative:  he 
would    not    .=tand    and    be    hitched. 

Great  dav.  we  will  miss  him  next  year!  He 
came  to  the  Senate  m  1957.  after  serving  live 
terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  had  done  a 
brilliant  job  in  the  statehouse.  My  own  recol- 
lection of  Lausche  goes  back  to  the  fall  of 
1951.  when  the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 
torial Writers  met  in  Cleveland.  He  held  his 
tough  audience  with  a  virtuoso  performance 
.11  the  problems  and  prospects  of  State 
government. 

Come  lo  think  of  it.  he  always  had  the 
air  of  a  virtuoso.  He  looked  like  a  solo  pianist 
.ir  a  visiting  guest  conductor-  swarthy,  his 
Hands  always  in  motion,  his  mobile  face 
urging  a  fa.ster  tempo.  Over  the  years,  his 
great  shock  of  dark  hair  turned  grey:  the 
lines  deepened  around  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
hut  he  never  lost  the  vitality  of  1951.  In  a 
chamber  of  lusty  debaters,  he  held  his  own 
with  the  best. 


EXTENSIONS  Oi    KlMAKKs 

A  yood  deal  was  made  in  the  press  of  the 
Senator's  age— he  Is  72— but  It  wasn't  his  age 
that  beat  him  on  Tuesday.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  Lausche's  own  stubbornness  and 
organized  labor's  .strength  The  hist  time  the 
Senator  ran.  in  1962,  he  won  reelection  by 
nearly  700.000  votes.  He  spent  next  to  nothing 
in  that  campaign,  and  he  adamantly  refused 
to  spend  much  of  anything  this  spring.  The 
people  knew  where  he  stood— or  they  ought 
ti  have  known.  He  had  voted  for  the  open 
housing  bill,  but  he  also  had  sponsored  (with 
Strom  Thurmond!  a  tough  amendment  to 
punish  rioters.  He  was  hard  on  Vietnam.  He 
was  hard,  in  truth,  on  just  about  every- 
thing. There  was  mighty  little  softness  In 
him. 

It  IS  especially  ironic  that  Lausche  should 
have  been  toppled  by  former  Representative 
John  J.  Gilligan.  for  Gilllgan  was  defeated 
two  years  ago  by  young  Robert  Taft.  In  the 
zoology  of  politics.  Taft  is  a  kitten  and 
Lausche  a  catamount. 

This  time.  Gilligan  benefited  from  one  of 
those  great  efforts  that  labor  can  mount  in 
Ohio  During  his  single  term  in  the  House 
11965-66).  Gilligan  rated  a  net  100  percent 
in  the  scorecards  of  the  APL-CIO.  By  con- 
trast, his  rating  from  the  conservative  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  .Action  was  a  feeble 
7  percent.  Gilllgan  also  benefited  in  Cleve- 
land from  the  help  of  Negro  leaders  identi- 
fied with  Mayor  Carl  Stokes. 

In  November.  Gilligan  will  be  pitted  against 
the  Republican  senatorial  nominee.  Ohio's 
Attornev  General  William  B.  Saxbe.  Conser- 
vatives Who  are  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
Lausche  may  be  consoled,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  lively  hope  of  seeing  Saxbe  elected.  Saxbe 
is  known  as  a  pragmatist.  a  savvy  campaign- 
er, a  competent  middle-of-the-roader  with 
broad  appeal  across  the  Republican  spectruiri. 


The  House  elections  of  1966  demonstrated 
a  Republican  trend  In  Ohio;  11  the  momentum 
can  be  sustained  In  November.  Saxbe  should 
win. 

But  with  deference  to  the  gentleman,  he 
won't  bring  to  the  Senate  the  color,  the 
verve,  and  the  bare-knuckled  spirit  of  Ohio's 
little  giant  In  the  lovely  hurly-bnrly  of  the 
Hill.  Lausche  has  fought  the  good  fight.  It's 
a  pity  to  see  him  knocked  out. 


QUESTIONNAIRE,   1968,  BY  HON. 
JOHN  J,  RHODES  OF  ARIZONA 


HON   .lOHN  J    RHOHFS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  iircviously  fj ranted.  I  am 
insertintJ  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  1968  questionnaire  which  will  be 
mailed  within  the  next  few  days  to  just 
under  213.000  of  my  constituents  in  the 
First  District  of  Arizona.  The  question- 
naire follows: 

Dear  Friend:  Last  year  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  get  your  opinions  on  several 
matters.  The  response  was  very  gratifying 
and  most  helpful.  Once  again  I  am  soliciting 
your  views  on  some  of  the  more  urgent  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  the  Congress.  Please  know- 
that  I  welcome  your  answers  and  find  them 
most  helpful. 

Sincerelv  yours. 

John  J  Rhodes 


0 
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A   Sex:  (a)male:(b)lem3le  ,      ,.    ,,   ,t 

K    Asp-  (a)  : 8  to  24;  (n)  25  to  44;  (c)  45  to  64;  (d)  6b  or  over 

r    Ro<;idP,icp    fa^S  Phoenix   (b)Temoe-Me^a-Chsn(1let:(c^Scoltsdale  (rt)  Phoenix  ,.,v      .     . 

Foreien  aid 

Social  securitv  - 

Space  prostam  , 

P.'erticare 

Wat  on  poveetv 

Detcnse  spending.  -  > 

Farm  sub<;itl'Cs 

.    wSor,T.rairn^.e  solutions  co.es  clo.es,  .o  .ha,  you  -ee,  ^^-id  be  S"  Vie.narn  ^etsTa'f^'n^l^.^pSo'ran^rer.o*,?^  '^!'<T.Ztl 

3nd  let  the  Vietnamese  people  manage  then  own  atlaits 
I    ?.  :a^V,^be'"s,^-arnrctrn::i*dXV:f,^X".  rid^^;:iavo:i-^)  ,be  adrnls.,a,.ons  proposed  10  pe.cen.  su,cha,ge  on  inco.e  ,a,es.  (b,  cu.bacKs  ...  govern- 
s  r;^re"pvr.:o\in°;  '^T^r.::^.^  '^''^^uX  ^::!TuXc^.  ..>......  .......  b.  ra,.ce  an.,  ,he  coutls.  (b)  g,ea,e,  spend.ng  ,o  .m- 

prove  condi,lons  .n  city  slums,  (c)  both  ol  these  (^1)  neithe.  ol  these  p„.hln"  incident' 

6  Are  vou  (a)  satisfied  (b)  dissatisfied  with  (he  way  the  adm.nistration  handled  the  U  S  S.    Pu-blo    '"C'de"'- 

7  How  do  ymi  rate  this  adm.nistrat.on's  overall  pe.lo.mance  .n  otf.ce  (a)  excellent .  (b)  good ■  (c)  la.r  (d)Poor-. 


HON.  JOE  MARTIN 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
10  Congress  in  the  80th  session.  Joe 
Martin  was  Speaker  then.  I  never  knew 
a  more  kindly  and  con.siderate  man  and 
shall  always  appreciate  and  liold  an  es- 
pecially warm  place  in  my  heart  and 
memui-y  for  him 

He  was  understanding  of  the  freshman 
in  this  body  and  as  I  look  back,  I  find 
that  he  was  like  all  great  men  in  such 
responsible  positions— they  would  not 
have  been  there  if  they  had  been  lacking 
in  these  qualities. 


Speaker  Martin  was  a  man  anyone 
would  want  to  call  his  friend  and  he 
reciprocated  with  a  warmth  never  to  be 
forgotten. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


HON    NICK  GALIFiANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CARULI.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 

view  of  the  fact  that  the  week  of  May  12 

through   May    18   has   been   designated 

■Small      Business      Week      in      North 

Carolina,"  I  insert  the  following  state- 


ment by  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  into  the 
Record: 

Statement  hy  C'iov    Dan   Moore 

In  response  to  a  request  from  The  Small 
Business  Administration  I  am  pleased  to  call 
attention  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carohna 
to  the  vast  and  indispensable  contributions 
made  to  our  national  success  by  small  t)usi- 
)  CSS  lirms.  They  always  hav-  been  a  fountain 
of  personal  Independence  and  advancing  Uv- 
in"g  standards  among  our  people.  The  United 
States  now  has  more  than  five  million  -small 
businesses.  v;hlch  turn  out  more  than  cne- 
tnird  of  our  goods  and  services  and  provide 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  employment. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  small  business 
is  a  field  of  innovation  and  opportunity. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  designate  May 
1'2-18.  1968.  as  "Smali  Business  Week  In  North 
Carolina"  and  I  commend  the  observance  as 
being  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
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DOI-S  THE  NAVY  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
TO  LIE'^ 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

p      NEW     Y'iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  May  14.  1968 

Mi  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  whgn  1 
originally  became  interested  in  the  ftase 
Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  A.  Amheiter  over  a 
year  ago.  my  main  concern  was  not  to 
determine  whether  Arnheiter  was  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  but  rather,  to  determine 
whether  he  had  had  his  "day  in  court." 
whether  he  had.  in  fact,  been  given  a 
fair  hearing;  in  accordance  with  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

It  wa-s  only  after  I  determined  that  he 
had  not  received  a  fair  hearing  that  I 
wrote  to  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  Paul  R. 
lirnatius  and  House  .\rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  L  Mendel  Rivers.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  replied  that  "no  fur- 
ther inquiry  was  necessary"  in  this  case. 
However,  there  was  ample  evidence — 
mcludirig  the  statements  of  a  number  of 
high-ranking  naval  officer.s — which  indi- 
cated that  further  inquiry  was  very 
necessary  in  this  case.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I  decided  to  hold  ad  hoc  hearings. 

This  inquiry,  which  I  held  last  week. 
I  believe,  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
.Arnheiter  was  not  given  a  fair  hearing. 
In  fact,  the  hearings  proved  that  there 
vas  no  longer  any  question  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  because  the  Navy  had.  on 
three  .separate  occasions,  vindicated  him. 
Throughout  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. I  repeatedly  gave  the  Navy  the  op- 
portunity to  participate.  I  urged  them  to 
.send  anyone  they  chose,  to  introduce  any 
evidence  they  chose,  to  cross-examine 
any  witnesses  they  cho.se.  They  refused. 
instead,  i  hey  remained  on  the  sidelines 
and  -said  nothing.  Then,  after  the  hear- 
ings were  concluded,  and  the  Navy  felt 
that  It  was  safe  from  challenge  and 
cross-examination,  in  order  to  counter- 
act unfavorable  publicity,  they  released 
to  the  press  a  statement  containing  some 
of  the  charges  which  had  originally  been 
brought  against  Arnheiter.  and  which  the 
Navy's  own  men  had  thrown  out. 

Proof  of  this  is  contained  in  the  second 
endorsement  of  Vice  Adm.  Walter  E. 
Baumb^rger.  submitted  November  1. 
1966.  This  entire  case  and  the  Navy's  be- 
havior raises  in  my  mind — and.  I  am  cer- 
tain, in  the  minds  of  many  Americans — 
one  very  disturbing  question.  That  ques- 
tion is — does  the  U.S.  Navy  have  the 
right,  for  any  reason,  to  lie  to  the  Amer- 
ican public? 

I  respectfully  include  Vice  Adm.  Baum- 
berger's  second  endorsement  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Does    the    Navy    Have    the    Right    To    Lie? 
I  Second   endorsement   on   Capt.   Ward  W. 
'.Vltter.    USN.   085147   HOC.    COMDESRON    11 
INVESTRPT  Ser  70  of  April  27.  1966) 
From :    Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force. 

t;  3  Pacific  Fleet. 
To:  Judge  .Advocate  General. 
Via:  Commander-in-Chief.  US   PaciSc  Fleet. 
Subject:    Investigation   to   inquire   into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant    Commander    Marcus    A.    Arn- 
heiter, USN.  554819   1100.  from  command  of 
USS  Vance  iDER  387).  which  occurred  on 
or  about  1  April  1966 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Reference:  if)  COMCRUDESPAC  First  En- 
dorsement to  COMCRUDESGRU.  US. 
Seventh  Fleet  Itr  ser   137  of  26  May   1966. 

SubJ:  Detachment  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  from  command  of  USS 
Vance  ( DER  387 1 

Enclosed:  i35)  Copy  of  reference  (f) 

1.  Readdressed  and  forwarded. 

2.  In  paragraph  11  of  the  Preliminary  State- 
ment to  the  Investigative  Report  the  follow- 
ing statement  appears: 

"Due  to  the  nature  of  this  investlgfition. 
the  Investigating  Officer  has  not  been  able  to 
fix  in  his  mind  how  he  can  proceed  from 
testimony,  to  facts,  to  opinions  and  end  up 
at  recommendations  in  the  classical  pattern 
of  the  normal  inveslgatlon  " 

There  appears  an  additional  statement  that 
many  of  the  opinions  are  based  on  matter 
that  could  not  feasibly  be  laid  out  in  the 
•facts  section".  It  is  considered  that  had  the 
Investigating  Officer  pursued  his  inquiry  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  convening 
order  and  conducted  the  proceedings  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  reference 
(a) .  he  may  have  avoided  this  dilemma 

3.  .^n  Investigation  is  a  quasi-legal  pro- 
ceeding designed  to  determine  facts,  and. 
where  appropriate,  to  state  opinions  based 
upon  factual  determinations,  and  to  malce 
recommendations  as  to  the  disposition  of 
certain  matters  relative  thereto.  This  In- 
vestigation was  convened  to  inquire  "into  the 
circvimstances  connected  with  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  M.  A.  Arnheiter  from 
command  of  USS  Vance  (DER  387 1."  |  It  is 
evident  that  from  Its  inception  the  Investiga- 
ting Officer  changed  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Investigation  was  convened — that  of 
determining  the  factual  validity  of  allega- 
tions made  against  the  commanding  officer 
which  had  occasioned  his  .summary  relief — 
to  one  of  whether  he  is  "the  type  of  officer 
who  deserves  command  at  sea.|  .  .  (Prelim- 
inary Remarlcs,  para  8).  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  in  pursuing  this  objec- 
tive the  InvestlgatinK  Officer  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hold  long  ofl-the-record  "discussions" 
with  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  to 
get  him  to  see  "the  overall  problem"  (Pre- 
liminary Remarics.  para  6) .  Conceding  that  an 
Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  the  Investigation 
was  convened  is  most  difficult  under  ideal 
circumstances.  |  the  Investigating  Officer  in 
his  approach  unwittingly  compounded  his 
already  difficult  task  by  injecting  himself 
personally  into  the  role  of  a  "psychologist" 
rather  than  that  of  an  impartial  finder  of 
fact  Indicative  are  his  improper  comments 
respecting  Lieutenant  Commander  .\rn- 
helter's  "vicious  exchanges  '  and  "incredulous 
tones  in  responses."  Well  intentioned  as 
these  "Illuminating"  remarics  may  be.  they 
are  completely  improper  in  the  context  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  record,  and  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Investigating  Officer.  Further,  the  record  is 
replete  with  instances  in  which  the  Investi- 
gating Officer  either  neglected  or  refused  to 
pursue  available  evidence  concerning  specific 
allegations  of  misconduct.  His  findings  of 
fact  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the 
unsubstantiated  opinions  of  witnesses 
inimical  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
lieiter. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  seeming 
disregard  in  the  findings  of  fact  and  opinions 
of  the  prerogatives  of  a  commanding  officer, 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  some  of 
his  admitted  violations  of  regulations,  and 
the  sometimes  less  than  adequate  support  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  subordinates. 

4.  A  reinvestigation  of  the  allegations  is  not 
deemed  practical  by  the  Type  Commander. 
Accordingly,  an  objective  review  of  this  rec- 
ord has  been  undertaken.  Separate  findings 
and  opinions  respecting  incidents  into  which 
inquiry  was  made  are  submitted  below.  Ad- 
ditional findings,  opinions,  and  recommenda- 
tions are  likewise  included  Onlv  those  por- 
tions  of   the   Investigative  Baoort  taf    tJW 
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First  Endorsement  thereto  ndt  in  Lontliii 
with  the  following  are  approved  The  remain- 
ing findings  and  opinions  are  disapproved 

5  Towing  Motor  Whale  Boat 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a  That  on  one  occasion  during  the  exit 
from  Song  Can  Harbor  the  ship's  motur 
whaieboat,  cont:ilning  8  unidentified  men 
and  one  unidentified  officer,  was  towed  be- 
hind Vance  which  was  advancing  at  night 
at  an  alleged  speed  of  12  linots  in  a  "choppv" 
sea    (End   (22),  pg.  20)    lEnci  (24).  pg.  4) 

b.  That  since  Vancfs  aluminum  bo.it 
davits  had  failed  on  the  ship's  last  deploy- 
ment the  commanding  officer  alleges  he  at- 
tempted to  u-)w  the  boat  to  save  the  boat 
davits  and  to  save  time  consumed  in  lower- 
ing the  boat    (End  (24) .  pg.  4) 

c.  That  on  another  occasion  the  "speerl 
boat"  was  towed  at  night  at  a  speed  of  15 
Icnots  with  one  officer  and  two  men  em- 
barlced  (End.  (11).  pg.  38)  (End  (22).  pp 
20) 

OPINION 

a.  That  in  the  absence  of  testimony  <  t 
those  persons  embarlced  in  the  boats,  mete- 
orological data,  kind  of  line  vised,  duration  <,f 
time  that  boat  was  towed,  nature  or  ureencv 
of  the  operation  which  deemed  towing  o! 
manned  boats  advisable,  etc  ,  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  make  a  determination  ■  i 
the  propriety  of  these  evolutions. 

6  Abandonment  of  Ship's  Motor  Whali> 
Boat, 

FINEINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  Vance  departed  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  motor  whale  boat  at  night  en 
an  undetermined  date,  in  an  unidentifiec: 
area,  for  an  undetermined  period  of  time. 

b.  That  Vance  departed  In  order  to  pursu- 
three  unidentified  junks.  (End  (9),  pg.  :i  i 
(End  ( 11) .  pg.  9) 

c.  That  upon  apprehending  tl-.e  Junks  thev 
were  tied  alongside  Vance  and  towed  back 
into  the  bay  where  the  motor  v.-hale  boat  wa.= 
picked  up.  (  End  (11).  pg.  9 ) 

d.  That  the  record  does  not  contain  ship  s 
logs,  charts,  testimony  of  lookouts,  testlmon-; 
of  persons  embarked  in  the  boat  respectinr 
what  danger,  if  any,  they  were  placed  in,  ef" 

OPINION 

a.  That  since  the  mission  of  Vance  in- 
cluded pursuit  and  search  of  unidentified 
craft  in  its  area,  the  evidence  of  record  does 
not  indicate  that  Vance's  departure  from  r.> 
whale  boat  in  this  instance  was  improper 

7.  Use  and  .Acquisition  of  Speedboat. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  allegation  that  the  speedbo.it 
was  used  to  draw  enemy  hre  thus  enablinc 
Vance  to  conduct  gunfire  support  is  com- 
pletely   without    credible    foundation. 

b.  That  the  use  of  speedboats  for  "patrols" 
involving  search  of  junks  was  encouraged  by 
the  CORTRON  Commander;  the  ship's  motcr 
whale  boat  was  also  used  fcr  such  search 
and  boarding  of  junks.  (End  (24).  pg.  5) 

c.  The  speedboat  was  used  In  many  In- 
stances for  recreational  purposes 

d.  That  the  speedboat  was  purchased  with 
the  consent  cf  the  ship's  Welfare  and  Rec- 
reation Committee.  (End  (9),  pg.  10  &  13) 
(End  (11).  pg.  35)  (End  (21).  pg.  5)  (End 
i22).pg.21)   (End  (24),  pg. 6) 

OPINION 

a.  That  there  is  no  evidence  indicating 
that  the  acquisition  by  Vance  of  the  speed- 
boat from  ship's  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Funds  was  improper,  or  that  its  limited  use 
as  a   "scout  boat  '  was  censurable. 

8,  Causing  False  Position  Reports  to  be 
Transmitted  From  the  Ship  Knowing  Such 
Report  to  be  False. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  CSC  Qui  Nhon  required  ships 
operating  locally  to  report  their  positions 
every  two  iiours.  (End  (5),  pg.  15) 
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b.  That  at  1400  and  1600  on  an  undeter- 
mined date  in  which  Vance  had  followed  the 
USS  Mason  (DD  852)  which  was  proceeding 
to  a  gunfire  support  mission,  the  command- 
ing officer  caused  a  position  "other"  than 
Vance's  actual  position  to  be  transmitted 
to  CSC  Qui  Nhon.    (End   (5),  pg.   15) 

c.  That  Lieutenant  Generous,  the  ship 
operations  officer  claims  that  other  false 
posits  were  sent  to  CSC  Qui  Nhon  by  Vance. 
(End  (5),  pg.  15) 

d.  That  CSC  Qui  Nhon  was  not  in  Vance's 
operational  chain  of  command.  (End  (22). 
pg.  19) 

OPINION 

a.  That  the  allegedly  false  posits  noted  in 
para  b  above  related  a  lineal  distance  dif- 
ference from  the  actual  position  of  "sev- 
eral miles:  about  10  miles".  (End  (5),  pg. 
15) 

b.  That  the  Commanding  Officer,  USS 
Vance  considered  that  position  reports  to 
CSC  Qui  Nhon  were  unnecessary  and  not 
required. 

c  That  CSC  Qui  Nhon  was  at  all  times 
aware  of  the  general  area  in  which  Vance 
operated.  (End  (24) .  pg.  4) 

d.  That  the  general  area  in  which  Vance 
operated  extended  about  105  miles  North 
and  South  and  about  40  miles  East  and 
West,  (End  (5) ,  pg.  17) 

e.  That  In  the  absence  from  the  record  of 
copies  of  the  alleged  false  position  reports 
ship's  log  entries  CSC  Qui  Nhon  Regu- 
lations and  OP-orders  applicable  to  Vance 
It  is  Impossibe  to  determine  the  extent  of 
'he  alleged  false  posits:  and  that  in  the  ab- 
'lence  from  the  record  of  any  factual  defini- 
tion of  CSC  Qui  Nhon's  precise  involvement 
m  coastal  operations,  responsibilities,  etc.,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  false 
posits,  sent  by  Vance  hampered  related  evo- 
lutions. 

9.  Delay  m  AN 'SPS-10  Radar  CASREP 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  31  January  1966.  the  command- 
ing officer  was  first  Informed  that  the  AN' 
SS-10.  surface  search  radar,  was  not  operat- 
ing properly,  i.e..  the  drive  gear  which  caused 
rhe  antenna  to  turn  was  slipping.  (End  (24), 
pg-  11) 

b.  That  it  was  observed  that  the  seas  were 
rough  at  the  time  and  that  therefore  the 
^hip  was  not  a  stable  platform.  (End  (5) .  pg. 
24)   (End  (24) .  pg.  11 ) 

c  That  the  commanding  officer  ordered 
that  the  radar  not  be  used  in  heavy  seas, 
but  that  it  be  placed  in  standby,  for  emer- 
eencv  tise  only   (End  (24),pg.  11) 

d.  That  the  AN  SPS-8  radar  was  used  in 
place  of   the   AN  SPS-10     (End    (20)    vs.  2) 

p.  That  on  7  Februarv  1966  the  command- 
me  officer  released  Vance  message  0704007 
which  informed  higher  authorltv  that  AN ' 
SS-iO  nerformance  was  diminishing  in  heavv 
weather.  (End  (24).  pe.  11) 

f  That  on  iO  Februarv  1966  the  command- 
:ng  officer  released  a  me.'saee  casualtv  re- 
port on  the  AN  SPS-IO.   (End   (24)     de.   12) 

e.  That  on  about  the  20th  of  Februarv 
1966  the  radar  was  rendered  ooerable  bv  the 
shin's  force  through  the  iurv-ric;  method, 
nnd.  thereafter,  it  onerated  satisfactorilv  for 
about  45  davs  at  which  time  the  ship  ent»red 
Manila.  (End  (20) .  ne.  1 ) 

h.  That  the  evidence  of  record  relating  to 
the  precise  status  of  the  radar  durine  the 
neriod  31  Jantiarv  to  10  Februarv  1966  about 
10  davs.  is  not  clear  and  in  serious  conflict. 
While  some  witnesses  testified  that  the  radar 
was  totally  inoperative  during  this  period. 
(End  (5).  Dg.  24):  (End  (20).  pe.  1.  pe.  2), 
the  commanding  officer  alleges  that  it  was 
only  so  due  to  his  direction  that  the  radar 
be  placed  in  standby,  for  emergency  use  onlv 
(End.  24).  p.  12).  He  further  states  that 
It  was  placed  in  the  standby  condition  in 
order  that  the  ship's  technicians  might  be 
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able  to  work  on  it  and  thereby  effect  repairs 
or  accurately  diagnose  the  situation  as  one 
beyond  the  repair  capabilities  of  the  ship's 
force  (End  (24).  pg.  12). 

1.  That  the  commanding  officer  affirma- 
tively asserts  that  at  no  time  was  the  ship's 
capability  adversely  affected  by  the  status  of 
tlie  AN  SPS-10  radar  (End  (24).  pg.  12): 
and  that  this  contention  Is  unrebuited  by 
evidence  of  record. 

OPINION 

a.  In  view  of  the  unequivocal  fact  that  the 
radar  was  subsequently  repaired  at  the  com- 
manding officer's  urging,  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  thereafter  operated  satisfactorily 
for  over  45  days,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  radar 
was  totally  Inoperative  during  the  period  In 
question.  It  is  considered  that  the  question 
of  whether  the  radar  was  required  to  have 
been  reported  as  a  casualty  is  purely  aca- 
demic, and  a  matter  properlv  within  the  pre- 
rogatives and  Judgment  of  the  commanding 
officer.  There  being  no  showing  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  considered  that  this  Incident 
should  not  be  made  the  basis  for  criticism. 
10  CTU  70  8.5  Request  for  list  of  onboard 
critical  dlesel  parts. 

FINDING    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  about  13  March  1966  Vance  re- 
ceived a  message  orieinated  bv  CTU  70  8  5 
requesting  an  accurate  inventnrv  of  certain 
critical  dlesel  narts  on  board  Lieutenant 
iunior  grade  Edward  G  Fuehrer.  Vance's 
Engineering  Officer,  having  prepared  a  mes- 
sage reulv  reflecting  the  actual  ntimber  of 
parts  aboard,  expressed  to  the  commanding 
officer  that  he  hoped  the  ship  would  not  be 
robbed  of  an  adequate  sunplv  of  spare  parts. 
The  comamnding  officer  directed  Lieutenant 
Iunior  grade  Fuehrer  io  list  what  he.  Lieu- 
tenant Iunior  grade  Fuehrer,  thought  other 
DER's  had.  The  commandlnc  officer  then 
released  a  message  which  did  not  reflect  the 
actual  number  of  spare  parts  aboard.  (End 
(10).  pgs.  5&  6);  (End  (24).pg.37) 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  although  the  me.ssages  released  did 
not  reflect  the  actual  number  of  spare  parts 
aboard,  the  extent  of  the  messages  mlsrepre- 
■sentation  cannot  be  determined.  The  com- 
manding officer's  stated  purpose  with  respect 
to  this  Irregularity,  "was  to  make  avail- 
able for  redistribution  the  maximum 
number  of  such  parts  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  (his)  Engineering  Officer,  the  ship  could 
possiblv  provide  without  gravely  undermin- 
ing (the)  ship's  abilitv  to  carry  out  her 
assigned  mission".   (End  (24),  pg,  36) 

b.  That  despite  his  stated  purpose,  the 
deliberate  omission  of  a  single  item,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  Unit  Commanders  request, 
constitutes  censurablt!  conduct  However, 
since  the  extent  of  the  misrepresentation  is 
unknown  the  degree  of  dereliction  cannot  be 
determined. 

1 1    Gunfire  Support  Missions. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  30  January  1966.  while  search- 
ing Junks,  the  Vance  came  upon  the  USS 
Bache  which  was  conducting  shore  bombard- 
ment. The  Vance  inquired  as  to  whether 
Bache  required  assistance  and  received  a 
negative  reply  Vance  then  proceeded  up  the 
coast  several  miles  where  she  anchored.  While 
scanning  a  nearby  hill  the  commanding 
officer  asserted  that  he  saw  something  near  a 
small  hut  on  the  hill  He  fired  an  M-1  rifle  at 
the  location  and  thereafter  directed  that  .50 
caliber  machine  gun  and  3  50  fire  come  to 
bear  on  the  hut.  The  firing  was  of  several 
minutes  duration.    (End    (10).   pgs.  3  &   7) 

(End  (11).  pg.  32)    (End  (21).  pg.  3)    (End 

(24).  pg.48) 

b.  That  Vance  conducted  gunfire  support 
in  company  with  USS  Mason  on  an  unde- 
termined date. 
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c  That  it  was  understood  that  DER's  could 
engage  in  naval  gunfire  when  the  lollowlng 
conditions  existed : 

( 1 )  When  U.S.  or  friendly  forces  are  under 
hre,  US.  air  or  ground  spotters  are  present , 
and  naval  gunhre  is  considered  urgent. 

(2)  When  assigned  a  preplanned  lire  mis- 
sion by  CTP  115 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  shore  bombardment  by  Vanre 
on  30  January  did  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
rules  of  engagement  as  specified  by  the  Oper- 
ation Order. 

b.  That  Vancf's  shore  bombardment  in 
company  with  USS  Masnn  was  (Itrccled  nre 
and  within  the  rules  of  engagement  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  considered  that  this  incident  does 
not  warrant  criticism. 

12    Material  Acquisition. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a  That  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Willianis. 
the  weapons  officer,  at  the  direction  of  the 
commanding  officer,  procured  15  Ml  rifles 
in  exce-ss  ot  the  ship's  allowance  In  addition, 
the  commanding  officer  directed  procurement 
of  22,  38  and  30  caliber  ammunition  lor 
which  the  .ship  had  no  allowance.  (End  (7), 
pg   1 )   (End  (24) .  pg.  14) 

b.  That  the  commanding  officer  directed 
the  weapons  officer  to  procure  various  items 
for  the  ship  among  which  were  24  fifty-five 
gallon  oil  drums,  to  be  used  lor  target  prac- 
tice. That  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Belmonte 
eventually  was  assigned  this  task,  but  was 
unable  lo  obtain  authorization  for  the  re- 
moval of  oil  drums  that  he  located  on  the 
Naval  Base  In  Guam.  Thereafter,  he  caused 
them  to  be  brought  aboard  Vance  without 
authorization.  (End  (11).  pg   22) 

c  That  at  the  direction  of  the  commanding 
officer.  Lieutenant  Junior  grade  Robert  H 
Gynn.  USNR.  the  supply  officer  purchased  100 
rolls  of  polaroid.  26  Kodakcolor  lilin  mailers. 
25  movie  film  mailers  and  50  roils  ot  black 
and  white  "plus  X"  and  an  undetermined 
quantity  of  8  millimeter  movie  film.  These 
Items  were  paid  for  out  of  the  ship's  Optar 
lund  at  a  cost  of  about  $370  00  The  film 
was  expended  on  various  shipboard  evolu- 
tions, search  and  seizure  of  junks,  and.  al- 
legedly, for  other    •intelligence  purposes  " 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  procurement  of  15  M-1  rifles  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ships  allowance  was  justified  in 
that  they  were  used  to  outfit  the  .ship's 
.special  fire  team  It  is  considered  that  ex- 
ceeding the  ship's  allowance  of  such  i.xems 
is  not  improper  where  they  are  legally  ob- 
tained for  a  lawful  purpose 

b.  That  although  the  24  flfty-'ive  gallon 
oil  drums  were  obtained  without  authoriza- 
tion, evidence  of  record  does  not  support  the 
contention  that  the  commanding  officer  di- 
rected this  illegal  procurement 

c.  That  the  purchase  of  about  $370  00  In 
lilm  from  Optar  funds  is  authorized  Since 
the  record  does  not  establish  that  such  an 
expenditure  for  film  prejudiced  the  ship's 
capability  to  procure  other  more  critical 
items,  and  no  evidence  of  record  that  the  film 
was  improperly  used,  the  purchase  of  these 
items  is  not  considered  irregular. 

13.  Reduction  of  in-port  watch  to  level 
below  that  required  by  Fleet  Commander 

FINDINGS    or    I  ACT 

a.  That  Commander  Seventh  Fleet  In- 
structions require  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  crew  be  alDoard  at  all  times. 

b.  That  prior  to  a  mess  night  held  while 
Vance  was  in  Guam.  Ensign  Bernard  O. 
Black  was  directed  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficer to  relieve  Lieutenant  W  T.  Generous  as 
command  duty  officer  of  Vance  during  the 
evening.    (End    (5).   pg.   1   &  2)    (End    (8). 

Pgl) 

c.  That  Ensign  Black,  as  command  duty 
officer,  was  the  only  officer  aboard  which  for  a 
period  of  about  six  hours  during  which  the 
remainder  of  the  ships  officers  attended  the 
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mess  night  of  ihe  Naval  Base  Officers'  Club. 
(End  (22),  pg.  171 

d.  Thai  Ensign  Black  was  the  ship's  junior 
Ensign  and  had  been  abroad  for  about  two 
months  and  had  occupied  the  billets  of 
Damage  Control  Assistant  and  R-Dlvlslon 
Officer.  (End  {8t.  pg   1 1 

e.  That  Vance  was  lied  up  to  •'Sierra"  Pier 
with  no  ship  outboard  of  her.  (End  (5).  pg. 
2&  31. 

f  That  the  engineering  plant  was  in  a 
cold-iron  condition:  Vance  had  no  opera- 
tional commitments:  electrical  power  was 
being  received  from  the  pier.  (End  (5).  pg. 
2  &  3> 

g.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  en- 
listed manning  fell  to  less  than  one-third 
or  that  the  enlisted  watch  set  was  Inade- 
quate. 

h.  That  Ensign  Black  had  readily  accessible 
telephone  communications  with  the  Officers 
Club  where  the  commanding  officer  and  the 
ship's  officers  were  located.  (End  (5).  pg.  3) 
(End  i8i .  pg.  1 1. 

1.  That  no  problems,  not  easily  handled, 
were  encountered  by  Ensign  Black 

OPINION 

a.  T'.ie  violation  of  Fleet  Regulations  Is 
noe  to  b»  condoned.  The  -one-third"  require- 
ment Is  otiviously  designed  to  ensure  a  de- 
gree of  readiness  to  meet  emergencies.  The 
nature  o:  Vance's  employment  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  otherwise  normal  manning  of 
inport  watch  stations  tends  to  mitigate  the 
violation,  however. 

14.  Small  Arms  firing  in  the  vicinity  of 
;unks. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  various  occasions  the  command- 
ing officer  did  fire  both  rifles  and  pistols 
from  the  bridge  In  the  vicinity  of  junks  tied 
up  alongside  Vance. 

b  That  the  commanding  officer's  targets 
on  these  occasions  consisted  of  sea  life  In 
the  area.  (End  (8).  pg  11. 

c.  That  on  one  occasion  the  commanding 
officer  fired  "ahead"  of  a  Junk  that  had  failed 
to  heed  the  ship's  signal  to  come  alongside. 
(End  (15).  pz.  3). 

d.  That  without  exception  the  testimony 
of  record  attests  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arnheiter's  o  itstandlng  markmanshlp. 

OPINION 

a  Excepting  the  evidence  described  in 
paragraph  14b.  above,  the  commanding  of- 
ficers firing  at  sea  life  in  the  close  proximity 
of  junks  alongside  V'a7icp  was  imprudent. 

15.  Signing  a  fraudulent  survey  report 
that  was  known  to  be  false. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

^a.  That  on  5  February  1966  three  large  mo- 
-*orlzed  junks  entered  Vance's  area  from  the 
North    (End   (  lOi.  pg.  4). 

b.  That  Vance  released  a  confidential  mes- 
sage DTG  051242Z  February  1966  concerning 
the  encounter.  (End  (24).  pg.  3). 

c  That  each  of  the  junks  contained  about 
30  persons,  many  of  whom  were  children 
who  appeared  to  be  in  ill-health.  (End  (10). 
pg.  4  a:  5)    (End   (24).  pg.  3). 

d.  That  the  persons  embarked  in  the 
junks.  '  claiming  to  be  refugees  from  a 
bombed  out  village,  appeared  to  be  hungry. 
(End  ( 10) .  pg.  6)   (End  (24>.  pg.  3t. 

e  That  upon  being  directed  by  the  com- 
man(iing  officer  to  provide  candy  for  the 
refugee  children,  the  ship's  Supply  Officer. 
Lieutenant  junior  grade  Gynn.  informed  the 
commanding  officer  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
\ided  from  the  ships  store  unless  It  was 
paid  for.   (End   dO).  pg.  5). 

f.  That  the  commanding  officer  directed 
the  supply  officer  to  provide  a  full  day's 
supply  of  canned  milk,  fruit  juices,  bread, 
candy,  and  toilet  paper.   (End   (24).  pg.  3). 

g.  That  the  commanding  officer  later 
ordered  the  supply  officer  to  survey  the 
candv  as    unfit  for  use"  to  cover  its  cost  on 
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the  records,  and  that  the  survey  form  waS 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer,  supply 
officer,  and  the  executive  officer. 

OPINION 

a.  Tliat  in  the  absence  from  the  record  of 
the  Vance  message,  the  survey  form,  the 
photographs,  and  testimony  of  the  ship's 
hospital  corpsman.  the  commanding  and 
supply  officers'  versions  of  the  incident  must 
be  accepted,  and  that  while  surveying  the 
candy  as  'unfit  for  use"  was  improper — the 
Insistence  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
heiter  that  food  and  candy  be  provided  under 
the  circumstances  was  justified  and  should 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  censure. 

16.  Introduction  of  Alcohol  to  the  Ward- 
room. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a  Tliat  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Gerald  J. 
Prescott.  USNR.  was  presented  with  a  list  of 
cooking  wines  and  brandies  that  he  was  to 
procure  for  the  wardroom  (End  (18).  pg.  5). 
Subsequently,  while  in  Sublc  Bay.  Lieutenant 
Junior  grade  Prescott  purchased  S16.00  worth 
of  Cherry  Heertng  and  sherry  which  was  given 
to  the  executive  officer  upon  his  return  to  the 
ship.  (End   ( 18i.  pg.  5i. 

b  That  the  Clierry  Heerlng.  termed 
"Guamanlan  Guava  Berry  Juice"  on  the 
menu,  and  the  sherry  were  poured  over  vari- 
ous types  of  desserts  such  as  peaches,  baked 
apples,  strawberry  short  cake.  etc.  (End  (5). 
pg.  22) .  (End  (7i .  pg.  9). 

c.  That  these  alcoholic  beverages  were 
kept  in  the  custody  of  the  executive  officer 
and  dispensed  at  the  direction  of  the  com- 
manding officer.   (End   (18).  pg.  5). 

d.  That  on  Christmas,  eggnog  was  provided 
that  was  "obviously  spiked".  (End  (5).  pg. 
22). 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  alcoholic  beverages  were  not 
explicitly  revealed  as  such  to  the  wardroom 
officers. 

b.  That  the  alcoholic  beverages  did  not 
produce  any  effects- of  intoxication  or  symp- 
toms of  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  ward- 
room officers.   (End   (5i.  pg.  23). 

c.  That  other  than  the  instance  in  which 
alcohol  spiked  eggnog  was  used  on  Christmas. 
no  alcohol  was  introduced  for  beverage  pur- 
f)oses. 

d.  That  the  commanding  officer  was  per- 
sonally responsible  for  introduction  of  said 
alcohol  aboard  USS  Vance  (End  (24).  pg. 
28b).  and  felt  that  its  use  on  gourmet  dishes 
upgraded  the  etiquette  and  tastes  of  the 
wardroom  officers. 

e.  That  the  introduction  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages for  other  than  medicinal  purposes  for 
consumption  aboard  is  contrary  to  Navy 
Regulations  and  cannot  be  condoned. 

17.  Alleged  Mess  Share  Discrepancies. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  during  the  month  of  November  the 
ship's  galley  was  closed,  but  a  mess  bill  was 
collected  (End  (18).  pg.  2).  which  resulted 
m  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  mess  share. 
Although  the  galley  was  reopened  in  De- 
cember, a  mess  bill  was  not  collected  for  this 
month  In  order  to  deplete  the  high  mess 
share  resultant  from  the  month  of  November 
in  which  no  expenditures  were  incurred 
(End  (19).  pg.  3).  In  January,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer,  the  mess 
treasurer  prepared  two  mess  statements.  One 
statement  reflected  the  actual  expenses  of 
December  (excluding  $150.00  spent  for  a 
mess  nlgnt  in  Guam)  resulting  in  a  mess 
share  of  $18.00.  The  other  statement  reflected 
the  actual  expenses  of  December  plus  $150.00 
for  the  mess  night,  resulting  in  a  mess  share 
of  37.14  (End  (18).  pg.  1)  (End  il4).  pg. 
6) .  The  mess  night  in  Guam,  with  its  attend- 
ant. S150.00  expenditure,  actually  occurred 
in  January.  ( End  ( 18 ) ,  pg.  1 »  i  End  ( 14 ) .  pg. 
6).  The  commanding  officer  elected  to  charge 
the    December    statement    for    the    January 
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mess  night  expenditure  resulting  In  a  mess 
share  reduction  from  S1890  to  $7.14. 

b.  That  the  commanding  officer,  pursuant 
to  arrangements  made  by  the  prior  com- 
manding officer.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Wright  remained  a  guest  of  the  wardroom 
until  1  January.  10  days  after  he  had  as- 
sumed command.  He  joined  the  mess,  how- 
ever, after  he  made  the  election  noted  above 
which  resulted  in  reduction  of  the  mess 
share.  The  commanding  officer  then  as.sessed 
himself  an  additional  $10  00.  thereby  real- 
izing a  "windfall  "  of  $1.85. 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer's  chance 
in  procedures  was  affected  in  order  that 
the  mess  bill  for  a  particular  month  woultl 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
expenditures  for  that  month  as  opposed  lo 
collecting  for  such  expenditures  the  follow- 
ing month. 

b  That  the  commanding  officer,  as  the 
mess  president,  may  determine  and  effect 
methods  and  policies  for  management  o( 
wardroom  funds  as  his  judgment  deems  ap- 
propriate Accordingly,  while  the  reflection  o! 
a  January  expenditure  on  a  December  mess 
statement  may  constitute  a  form  of  "book 
juggling",  it  was  manifestly  within  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  mess  president  to  ordain 
that  accounts  will  reflect  anticipated  future 
expenditures  and  that  wardroom  functions 
will  be  financed  from  existing  wardroom 
assets  rather  than  be  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arate later  assessment  of  individual  mem- 
bers. 

c  That  the  circumstances  described  do 
not  indicate  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  motivated  in  this  instance  by  a  desire 
to  save  himself  $1.85. 

18.  Violation  of  Ship's  Store  and  Postal 
Regulations 

FINDINGS    CiF    FACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer,  while  of- 
ficiating over  the  inspection  of  junks  along- 
side Vance,  requested  that  he  be  provided  .i 
pair  of  sun  glasses.  The  .ship's  store  operator 
reported  to  the  bridge  with  several  pair  from 
which  the  commanding  officer  selected  one 
pair,  but  did  not  tender  payment  at  the 
time.  (End  (10).  pg.  3).  The  commandinsr 
officer,  however,  personally  paid  for  the  sun- 
glasses later  on  the  same  day.  (End  (24i 
pg.8) 

b.  On  the  occasion  of  the  departure  from 
the  ship  of  a  Vietnamese  Llal.^on  Officer,  the 
commanding  officer  directed  that  the  ship's 
store  operator  report  to  the  bridge  with  a 
ship's  cigarette  lighter  and  some  soap,  which 
were  .stibsequently  given  to  the  liaison  of- 
ficer. The  commanding  officer  directed  the 
ship's  store  operator  to  collect  for  the  items 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  '"boner  box".  (End 
(24).  pg.8) 

c.  That  following  an  evening  meal  it  was 
discovered  that  the  wardroom  supplv  of 
ciaars  liad  been  depleted.  The  commanding 
officer  directed  that  the  ship's  store  operator 
reoort  to  the  wardroom  with  a  box  of  cigars 
for  the  officers  Pavment  was  not  tendered 
immediately  but  was  made  on  a  later  occa- 
sion from  the  proceeds  of  the  ""boner  box"' 
(End  (  10) .  pg.  3)  I, 

d.  That  upon  ;issumption  of  command  the 
commandinK  officer  directed  that  he  be  pro- 
videdi.  postage  stamps  for  the  mailing  of 
change  r.f  command  announcements  direct- 
ing the  postal  officer  to  find  some  authority 
for  obtaining  the  stamps  at  government  cost 
D'.iring  the  next  two  and  a  half  months  the 
commanding  officer  repeatedly  insisted  that 
the  stamps  could  be  paid  for  by  the  covern- 
ment  while  the  postal  officer  asserted  that  he 
was  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  it  When 
the  commanding  officer  became  satisfied  of 
the  validity  of  the  latter  fact,  he  tendered 
SI  1.57  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  stamps.  (End 
( 14) .  pg.  3  &  4)  Prior  to  this  event  the  postal 
officer.  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Hamaker.  had 
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advanced  his  own  private  funds  to  cover  the 

shortage.  (End  (22).  pg.  3)  yet  no  request 
had  been  made  to  the  commanding  officer  fnr 
payment.  (End  (22) ,  pg.  4) 

OPINION 

a.  That  In  the  above  instances  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  violated.  However,  as  the  "credit" 
extended  was  minor  in  nature,  not  a  continu- 
ing occurrence,  and  payment  was  always  ten- 
dered, it  is  considered  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt or  intent  to  defraud. 

19.  "Boner  Box.'" 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  The  "boner  box",  initiated  by  the  com- 
manding officer  on  about  10  January  1966. 
consisted  of  a  small  box  into  which  the  ship's 
officers  were  required  to  deposit  a  quarter 
( 25i" )  ( to  treat  all  other  officers  to  cigars  after 
dinner)  each  time  they  committed  various 
infractions  The  offenses  for  which  fines  were 
assessed  were  determined  largely  by  the  com- 
manding officer:  however,  the  "system"'  was 
administered  by  the  executive  officer.  Some  of 
the  fines  asse.ssed  are  listed  below : 

Lieutenant  junior  grade  Afetsner— Improp- 
er use  of  knife  at  meal— $1.25:    Coming  to 
dinner  in  a  sweatv  shirt  25c    (  End  ( 7 ) .  pg.  2 ) 
Ensign  Black.—Sot  taking  enough  naviga- 
tional fixes.  (End  (8).pg.  3) 

Lieutenant  junior  grade  Gynn. — Substitut- 
ing green  beans  on  wardroom  menu  in  place 
of  asparagus.  ( End  ( 10 ) .  pg.  1  (S:  2 ) 

Lieutenant  junior  grade  Belmonte.— 
Coming  to  0900  briefings  unshaven:  im- 
proper uniform  (wearing  T-shirt  in  WPF) 
(End  (11),  pg.  17):  one  of  his  men  answer- 
mg  the  commanding  officer  with  "yes  sir' 
vice    "ave.  aye.  sir".   (End   (11).  pg.   18) 

b.  The  "bone  box"  system  started  about 
3  to  4  weeks  after  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arnheiter  assumed  command.  During  its 
tenure  a  total  of  about  $30  00  was  collected 
■.vhich  was  spent  primarily  for  cigars  for  the 
wardroom  officers.  (End  (22).  pg.  10)  (End 
(24).  pg.  4)  . 

OPINIONS 

a.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  fines  were 
assessed  for  repetition  of  the  types  of  offenses 
noted  above.   (End   (10),  pg.  2)    (End    (22). 

Pg'lS).  ^        ,^    ,  ^ 

b.  That  the  "boner  box"  was  instituted 
by  the  commanding  officer  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting breaches  of  etiquette  and  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  his  desire  for  more 
than  merely  adequate  performance  of  duty. 

c.  That  the  wardroom  officers  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  purpose  of  the  "boner  box",  but 
rather  to  the  means  used  to  correct  what  in 
most  cases  were  admitted  infractions. 

d.  That  once  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
commanding  officer  that  the  "boner  box"  was 
resented,  it  should  have  been  discontinued 
and  other  measures  taken  to  correct  the  of- 
ficers concerned.  In  the  absence  of  consent 
by  all  the  wardroom  officers  the  "boner  box" 
c(Dncept  approaches  imposition  of  punish- 
ment without  the  procedural  guarantees  set 
forth  in  Article  15,  UCMJ. 

20.  Moral  Guidance  Lectures. 

FINDING    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  initiated  a 
program  of  conducting  'moral  guidance" 
lectures  on  the  fantail  on  Sunday  mornings, 
at  w'hich  attendance  of  the  officers  and  men 
was  compulsory  Variovis  members  of  the 
crew,  as  well  as  some  of  the  officers,  objected 
to  attending  these  sessions  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  religious  in  nature  and  in- 
fringed upon  the  right  to  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. As  the  program  proceeded,  however,  the 
commanding  officer  played  a  less  active  role, 
various  members  of  the  crew  being  selected 
to  give  presentations  on  subjects  relating  to 
morals,  leadership,  naval  character,  marriage, 
and  conduct  ashore.  (End  (6).  pg.  3)  (End 
(10),  pg.  12)   (End  (11).  pg.21). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPINION 

a  That  although  the  nature  of  the  initial 
lectures  did  have  religious  overtones,  the 
tenor  of  the  program  subsequently  changed 
to  conform  with  the  spirit  of  General  Order 
21  to  which  objection  could  not  reasonably 
be  raised 

21.  Alleged  Disproportionate  Expenditures 
ol  Welfare  and  Recreation  Fxinds. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  directed 
expenditure  of  Welfare  and  Recreation  funds 
for  the  following: 

(1)  Bus  lours  of  the  island  of  Guam. 

(2)  Ship's  dinner  party  for  the  crew  in 
Guam. 

(3)  Transportation  to  and  from  Chapel  on 
Sundavs  in  Guam  £ 

(4)  Transportation  to  swimming  pools  in 

Guam 

(5)  Beach  picnics  in  Guam. 

(6)  Tours  of  Bangkok 

(7)  Steak  dinners  and  beer  for  the  crew 
at  the  EM  Club  in  Bangkok 

(8)  HirinE:  of  independent  taxi  in  Bang- 
kok, controlled  by  the  executive  officer,  and 
available  for  the  crew's  use 

(9)  Hotel  accommodations  in  Bangkok. 
for  officers,  chief  petty  officers,  and  also  used 
by  some  enlisted  men, 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  personally 
arranged  for  the  preceding  recreational 
activities  for  the  crew  in  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  recommendations,  or  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Council  itself.  The  two  wardroom  mess 
nights  were  financed  exclusively  by  the  ward- 
room mess  Althoueh  Welfare  and  Recreation 
funds  were  not  spent  on  a  strictly  per  capita 
basis  in  Bangkok,  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence does  not  support  the  insinuation  that 
such  funds,  overall,  were  disproportionately 
expended. 

b.  There  is  no  evidence  of  impropriety  in 
the  expenditure  of  Welfare  and  Recreation 
funds. 

22.  Alleged  Irregularities  of  Recommenda- 
tions for  Awards  and  Medals. 

FINDING    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  recom- 
mended certain  officers  and  men  of  the  Vance 
for  various  awards  and  medals  The  execu- 
tive officer  recommended  the  commanding  of- 
ficer for  a  Silver  star. 

OPINION 

a.  That,  although  the  record  contains 
many  references  and  allegations  that  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  was  coerced  into  recommend- 
ing Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  for  an 
award,  the  record  contains  no  credible  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  contention  that  the 
recommendations  for  medals  and  awards  for 
either  the  commanding  officer  cr  members  cf 
the  crew  were  in  fact  coerced  ct  executed  in 
bad  faith. 

23.  In  enclosure  (3)  the  propriety  of  the 
procedures  utilized  by  the  convening  author- 
ity in  effecting  Lieutenant  Commander  .Arn- 
heiter's relief  is  questioned  by  his  counsel. 
The  same  issue  was  raised  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  .Arnheiter  in  his  reply  to  the 
convening  authority's  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  requesting  sustainment  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter's  relief. 
For  the  reasons  set  lorth  in  paragraph  3  of 
the  First  Endorsement  thereto,  reference  ( f ) . 
the  Type  Commander  is  of  the  opinion  that 
although  this  Investigation  does  not  contain 
sufficient  proof  of  misconduct  to  justify  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Arnheiter's  relief  for 
cause,  the  allegations  made  ag;ainst  him  un- 
der the  conditions  then  pertaining,  justified 
his  relief  under  the  provisions  of  .Articles 
C-7801.  subparagraph  4(d)(2)  of  reference 
(b).  The  foregoing  notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  Type  Commander  is  of  the  further 
opinion  that  the  record  Is  clear  that  sufficient 
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time  did  exist  to  have  disclosed  to  L'eutenant 
Commander  Arnheiter  the  general  nature  ol 
the  allegations  at  the  time  he  was  relieved 

24    A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  this  In- 
vestigation   reveals    that   during   Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnheiter's  tenure  as  command- 
ing officer  of  VANCE  he  exhibited  a  lack  of 
tact  and  good  judgment  in  his  attempt  to 
achieve    commendable    goals     It    is    obvious 
that  manv  of  his  methods  were  not  under- 
stood and,   thus,   not  supported  by  some   of 
his   subordinates.   It   is  clear  that  there  ex- 
isted   a   severe    personality    conflict    l)pf*'een 
Lieutenant   Commander    Arnheiter    and    his 
operations  oll.cer.  Lieutenant  Generous  With 
respect   to   this.   Lieutenant   Generous'   per- 
formance  was   colored    to   a   degree    intoler- 
able   to    Lieutenant   Commander    Arnheiter. 
and     the    overtones    resulting    undoubtedly 
contributed  greatly  to  the  low  state  of  morale 
on  the  part  of  some   of  the  officers  in  VANCE. 
Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  is  in  large  meas- 
ure   conjectural    it    is    considered    that    ihls 
trait,    if   other   than    a   personality   conflict , 
will    be    revealed    in    Lieutenant    Generous' 
future  performance    No  further  inquiry  into 
ihis    matter    as    it    relates    to    this    case    is 
deemed  feasible  or  desirable   The  Type  Com- 
mander's   views    on    tills    and    other    related 
matters  in  this  case  are  contained  in  reler- 
ence  if). 


THE  FEDERAL  DATA  CENTER: 
PROPOPAI-S  AND  REACTIONS 

HON,  DONALD  RLM.^FFLi» 

ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  .submit  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  ?.  paper  jjiepaied  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Cliartiand.  information  .sciences 
specialist  at  the  Library  of  Conpress. 
with  the  assistance  of  Louise  Giovanc 
Becker,  entitled  "The  Federal  Data  Cen- 
ter: Proposals  and  Reactions. "  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  useful  presentation  and  com- 
mend Mr  Chartrand  for  liis  continuing 
efforts  to  encourage  and  add  to  the  dialog 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  text  of  the  paper  follows: 
The  Federal  Data   Center:    Proposals  and 

Reactions 
(By   Robert  L.  Chartrand,   Information   Sci- 
ences  Specialist.   Science   Policy   Research 
Division,      assisted     by     Louise      Giovane 
Becker.   Research    Assistant) 

INTRODUCTION 

with  the  invention  and  development  of 
the  electronic  computer,  a  new  dimension 
was  added  to  man's  ability  to  index,  store, 
process,  and  retrieve  selected  information 
about  himself,  his  activities,  and  his  needs 
During  the  1960  decade,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing discussion  both  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors  regarding  the  identifiable  re- 
quirement for  a  coordinated  system  or  na- 
tional center  for  the  preservation  and  use  of 
economic  data. 

Statistical  data,  sometimes  augmented  by 
interpretive  commentary,  have  been  col- 
lected, stored,  and  utilized  by  many  Federal 
agencies.  As  the  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  functions  of  the  Federal  commu- 
nity became  more  complex,  it  was  decided, 
by  the  American  Economic  Association  thai 
a  study  of  this  critical  area  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
might  be  met  in  a  reasonable  way. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council 
created,  late  in  1960.  a  Committee  on  the 
Preservation  and  Use  ol  Economic  Data.  The 
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efforts  of  this  study  group  were  to  be  but 
the  first  m  a  series  of  studies,  critiques. 
Congressional  hearings,  and  special  analyses 
which  still  are  in  progress 

The  issue  has  broadened  significantly  since 
the  issuance  of  the  initial  report  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Preservation  and  Use  of 
Economic  Data  Concern  has  been  expressed 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  and  authori- 
ties on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  people  that  the  centralization  of 
statistical  data,  such  as  that  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, might  lead  to  an  Invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy  of   individual   citizens. 

A  review  of  the  salient  activities  involved 
in  this  controversial  subject  area  points  up 
a  major  dilemma  which  must  be  resolved  as 
the  United  States  increases  m  size  and  com- 
plexity: are  data  requisite  to  the  proper  plan- 
ning of  programs  essential  to  national  de- 
velopment to  be  centralized  In  one  informa- 
tion handling  system  featuring  automatic 
data  processing  lADP)  techniques  or  do  the 
traditional  guarantees  of  personal  privacy 
preclude  the  collection  of  such  data  in  a 
form  which  may  allow  unprecedented  analy- 
sis of  information  about  groups  or  indlvld- 
ua4  units  within  society?  The  answer  is  un- 
resolved ■  at  this  Juncture  The  sequence  of 
events,  however,  which  relates  to  the  subject 
area  begins  with  the  activity  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  Committee  on  the 
Preservation  and  Use  of  Economic  Data  |  See 
.^bove|. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    CONTAINED    IN 
RUGCLES    REPORT 

After  four  years  of  study  the  Committee, 
with  Richard  Ruggles  serving  as  chairman, 
submitted  its  report  to  the  Social  Scieoce 
Research  Council,  which  in  turn  rendered 
the  ftndlugs  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  The  prime  concern  of  the 
committee  was  the  'development  and  pres- 
ervation of  data  for  use  in  economic 
research." 

The  recommendations  of  the  six-man  study 
group  included. 

First.  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

in  view  of  Its  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
statistical  program,  immediately  take  steps 
to   establish   a   Federal   Data   Center. 

Second.  that  the  Office  of  Statistical 

Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  place 
increased  emphasis  on  the  systematic  pres- 
ervation in  usable  form  of  important  data 
prepared  by  those  agencies  engaging  In 
statistical  programs. 

Third.  .  that  at  an  early  date  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  convene  represen- 
tatives from  research  institutions  and  uni- 
versities in  order  to  develop  an  organization 
which  can  provide  a  clearinghouse  and  co- 
ordination of  requests  for  data  made  by  in- 
dividual scholars  from  Federal  agencies.- 

In  discussion  of  the  problems  of  data  ac- 
quisition. Indexing,  processing,  and  retrieval, 
the  Ruggles  Report  explored  the  tradeoffs 
involved  in  the  employment  of  automatic 
data  processing  in  the  handling  of  such 
statistical  data.  Also  stressed  was  the  Im- 
portance of  evaluating  accurately  the  rami- 
fications of  interagency  use  of  statistical  data 
collected  by  a  given  agency  for  a  given  pur- 
pose The  repwrt  noted  the  reqtUrement  for 
standardization  of  data  and  mutual  sup- 
portability  in  classifying,  storing,  and  re- 
trieving selected  data  elements. 

Included  as  an  important  part  of  the  Rug- 
^•>>  Report  is  an  ■'initial  Inventory"  of  the 
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machine-readable  data  in  the  possession  of 
20  Federal  agencies  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Labor.  Interior.  Commerce. 
Treasury,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, plus  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Svstem.  Within  the  600  iden- 
tified repositories  of  data-  are  approximately 
30.000  computer  tapes  and  100  million 
punched  cards.  The  inventory  was  initiated 
by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the 
US.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service.  Access  to  these  data  is  not  unlim- 
ited Among  the  constraints  on  exchange 
of  the  data  are  different  management  pro- 
cedures for  Indexing  and  storing  the  variety 
of  forms  of  written  material,  diverse  cri- 
teria for  placing  caveats  on  the  use  of  the 
data  by  outside  groups  (whether  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  in  the  private  sector), 
and  lack  of  adequate  computes  program 
documentation    for    processing    the    data 

The  authors  of  this  report  recognized  that 
any  Federal  Data  Center  must  have  clear 
guidelines  in  the  acquisition  and  utilization 
of  computerized  data  from  other  Federal 
groups  At  the  present  time,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  offer  specific  tapes  for  sale.'  The 
committee  undertook  a  special  survey  of  10 
major  areas  of  economic  data  in  order  to 
determine  whether  existing  computerized 
data  could  be  assembled  to  aid  the  researcher. 
The  areas  featured  were:  population,  hous- 
ing and  real  estate,  labor  force  and  wages, 
education,  health,  consumer  behavior,  agri- 
culture, business  and  industry,  government 
finances  and  taxation,  and  foreign  trade  and 
payments.' 

Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  Center  would 
furnish  a  broad  spectrum  of  services,  it  was 
indicated  in  the  report  that  the  new  estab- 
lishment would  function  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  being  responsible 
for  providing  "a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  the  material  available  in  its 
area  of  competence." '  Also,  the  Federal  Data 
Center's  activities  in  the  statistical  area 
were  likened  to  the  role  fulfiUtd  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  the  handling  of  basic  rec- 
ords and  documents. 

SCOPE  AND  N.^TURE  OF  THE  DUNN  REPORT 

The  Ruggles  Report  was  submitted  to  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  in  April  of 
1965.  Following  a  review  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  a  decision  was  made  there  that 
an  evaluation  should  be  undertaken  by  Edgar 
S.  Dunn.  Jr.  of  Resources  for  the  Future. 
Inc.  Mr.  Dunn  was  directed  to  concern  him- 
self primarily  with  the  first  two  recom- 
mendations listed  above.  During  a  six-month 
period  which  ended  in  November  1965.  Mr. 
Dunn  examined  not  only  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Interest  In  how  statistical  data  was 
to  be  used  for  research,  policy,  and  decision 
making  in  the  public  and  private  yctors  at 
various  levels  of  operation,  but  he  also  ap- 
praised 'the  relationships  between  the  col- 
lecting and  compiling  processes  on  one  hand, 
and  the  preservation  and  accessibility  for 
further  use  on  the  other."  ■ 

In  approaching  his  task,  Mr.  Dunn  sought 
to  clarify  the  problem  at  hand  in  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  central  problem  of  data  use  is  one 
of  associating  numerical  records  and  the 
greatest  deficiency  of  the  existing  Federal 
statistical  system  is  its  failure  to  provide 
access  to  data  In  a  way  that  permits  the  as- 
sociation of  the  elements  of  data  sets  in  order 
to  identify  and  measure  the  Interrelationship 
among  interdependent  or  related  observa- 
tions. This  Is  true  at  virtually  all  levels  of 
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use  and  for  all  purposes  from  academic  model 
builders  to  business  market  researchers."  ■ 

In  Justification  of  the  Ruggles  group's  rec- 
ommendation in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Data  Center,  the  Dunn  critique 
points  out  that  general  purpose  data  should 
be  accessible  not  only  for  easily  predictable 
needs,  but  for  special  requests  for  informa- 
tion. Data  files  need  to  be  designed  and 
implemented  after  careful  definition  of 
standards  and  user  requests  has  taken  place 
File  maintenance,  always  a  concern  in  any 
large  volume  environment,  must  be  effected 
by  the  directives  which  satisfy  both  intra- 
agency  und  interagency  needs.  It  Is  noted 
that  the  solution  to  such  problems  does  not 
lie.  necessarily,  in  the  physical  centralizatiun 
of  .ill  existing  data,  but  rather  in  ensuring  :; 
capacity  to  provide  certain  data,  upon  re- 
quest, to  system  users 

It  is  through  the  passage  of  new  legislative 
authority  that  the  eventual  creation  of  a  co- 
ordinated data  system  can  be  accomplished, 
say  the  Dunn  Report.  Thus,  the  "National 
Data  Service  Center  " — as  it  is  referred  to  by 
Dunn — may  be  afforded  file  custody  of  in- 
formation designated  for  its  use.  thereby 
relieving  the  participating  Federal  agencie.s 
of  certain  disclosure  restrictions  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  release  of  data  to  the  Center  By 
the  same  mechanism.  the  individual 
agency's  obligations  for  protecting  the  datii 
sources  and  content  could  be  transferred  to 
the  proposed  Center.  The  location  of  such  a 
Federal  center  is  discussed  and  alternatives 
set  forth. 

Among  the  recommendations  resulting 
from  his  endeavor  there  are  two  which  Mr. 
Dunn  cites  for  possible  immediate  action: 

"(1)  Development  of  standards  to  shape 
the  content  of  archival  records  and  deter- 
mine the  essential  forms  of  file  maintenance 
and  documentation;  and 

"i2i  rhe  9.000- tape  nucleus  identified  In  a 
special  study  by  Rudolph  C.  Mendelssohn 
could  be  achieved  quickly  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately .$260,000.  with  funding  from  the 
participating  agencies."  " 

In  establishing  an  Initial  capability  for  any 
projected  Federal  Data  Center,  the  following 
grouping  of  magnetic  tape  records  is  feasible; 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  5.300  reels;  census 
housing  data.  750  reels;  census  current  popu- 
lation data.  375  reels;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  43  reels; 
BLS  industry  hours,  earnings,  and  labor 
turnover  data.  36  reels:  and  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  social  security 
data.  1.900  reels.'" 

The  Dunn  Report,  then,  represented  a  use- 
ful additional  look  at  the  problems  and  pos- 
sible paths  of  action  inherent  in  creating 
and  operating  a  Federal  Data  Center. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  HOUSE  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 

As  awareness  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ruggles  and  Dunn  reports  became  more 
general,  the  Special  Subcomnintee  on  In- 
vasion of  Privacy  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  initiated  a  series  of 
hearings  to  consider  the  question  of  "the 
computer  and  invasion  of  privacy."  Taking 
heed  of  the  growing  demand  for  place- 
ment cf  selected  data  in  a  Federal  Data  Cen- 
ter. Representative  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Subcommittee  chairman,  un- 
derscored  the   objectives  of   the   hearings: 

"What  we  seek  at  this  point  is  to  create  a 
climate  of  concern,  in  the  hope  that  guide- 
lines can  be  set  up  which  will  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  reports  and  prevent  in- 
vasion of  individual  privacy,  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  government  to  function 
more  efficiently  and  facilitating  the  necessary 
research  of  scholars  In  statistical  analysis."  " 
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The  emphasis  of  the  subcommittee  was 
upon  safeguarding  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  It  was  pointed  out  that  al- 
though "the  personal  data  bank  apparently 
has  not  been  proposed  as  yet.  many  people 
view  this  proposal  as  a  first  step  toward  its 
creation."  '^ 

Witnesses  from  the  academic  world,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  legal  profession  were  sum- 
moned to  offer  their  perspectives  of  the 
problem  at  hand.  The  question  of  how  to 
safeguard  effectively  any  Information  in  a 
machine-oriented  system  was  raised  and  pur- 
sued at  length.  Exemplary  projects  such  as 
the  New  York  State  Identification  and  In- 
telligence System  were  discussed,  and  the 
problems  integral  to  the  management  of 
and  access  to  such  systems  noted. '^ 

As  a  result  of  the  Special  Subcommittee's 
focus  on  the  broader  ramifications  of  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  Data  Center,  there  was  ex- 
tensive debate  in  professional  Journals  and 
the  public  press.  It  became  apparent  to  many 
that  the  collection  in  machlneable  form  of 
economic  statistics  could  not  be  separated 
in  the  eyes  of  numerous  critics  from  the  is- 
sue of  invasion  of  personal  privacy. 

THE      KAYSEN      REPORT:       CONSIDERATIONS      AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  further  explore  the  organiza- 
tion, scope:  and  projected  interrelationships 
of  tiie  proposed  Federal  Dati  Center,  a  Task 
Force  on  the  Storage  of  and  Access  to  Gov- 
•  :nment  Statistics  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr  Carl  Kaysen.  Chairman  of 
;  !ie  Institute  lor  Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
tin.  The  committee  was  charged  with  con- 
-.(lering  "msasures  which  should  be  taken  to 
.inprove  'he  storage  of  and  access  to  U.S. 
Government  Statistics"'-  but  broadened  its 
trame  of  reference  by  examining  the  organt- 
.'atlon  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Statis- 
tical System.  The  central  problem  addressed 
was  "the  consequences  of  the  trend  toward 
ciecentralization  in  the  Federal  Statistical 
System  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
tnore  and  more  detailed  quantitative  infor- 
mation was  growing  rapidly."  *-" 

In  its  report  to  the  President,  the  Task 
Force  stitsd: 

'.Although  different  government  agencies 
may  require  information  about  specific  in- 
tlividuals  or  businesses  as  part  of  their  legal 
•  iperating  responsibilities,  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  belief  that  Federal  agen- 
cies or  other  users  should  not  be  able  to 
draw  on  data  which  is  available  within  the 
Federal  statistical  system  in  any  way  that 
would  violate  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
privacy."  '" 

The  inefficiency  bred  by  decentralization, 
inadequate  professional  staffing  by  agencies. 
the  failure  to  utilize  modern  tools  and  tech- 
niques, and  the  time  lags  inherent  in  out- 
moded information  transfer  were  treated  at 
length  by  the  study  group.  Consideration  of 
the  problem  of  actually  establishing  a  func- 
tioning Federal  Data  Center  was  given  in 
the  light  of  existing  institutions  and  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  improve  the  integration 
..nd  storage  in  accessible  form  of  selected 
data,  it  was  recommended  that  a  National 
Data  Center  be  established  which  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  for: 

1 1)  assembling  in  a  single  facility  all  large- 
scale  systematic  bodies  of  demographic,  eco- 
normc.  and  social  data  generated  by  the  pres- 
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ent  data-collection  or  administrative  proc- 
esses of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  integrating  the  data  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve as  much  iis  pos.sible  of  the  original  in- 
formation content  of  the  whole  body  of  rec- 
ords; and 

(3)  providing  ready  access  to  the  infor- 
mation, within  the  laws  governing  disclo- 
sure, to  all  users  in  the  Government  and. 
where  appropriate,  to  qualified  users  outside 
the  Government  on  suitably  compensatory 
terms.'- 

The  report  also  cited  the  Importance  of 
Federal  cooperation  with  Stitte  and  local  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  order  to  optimize  data 
base  uniformity.  Also,  the  important  of  de- 
lineating and  enforcing  "uniform  disclosure 
standards  so  that  the  legal  requirement  of 
confidentiality  can  be  met  with  no  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  analytically  useful  informa- 
tion"  was  stressed  '" 

Organizationally,  the  proposed  National 
Data  Center  would  be  placed  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  The  Task  Force 
noted  that  it  might  be  organized  into  an 
operations  division  and  a  research  division. 
Responsibility  for  the  effective  interaction  of 
the  National  D.ua  Center  with  other  agencies 
within  the  Federal  Statistical  System  would 
reside  with  the  Director  of  that  System.  In 
particular,  proper  division  of  labor,  coordi- 
nation of  information,  and  utilization  of  the 
new    Center   would    be   scrutinized. 

CONGRESSIONAL    COMMENTARY    ON    THE    KAYSEN 
REPORT 

Reaction  to  the  Kaysen  Report  was  not 
long  withheld.  In  reviewing  the  develop- 
ments concomitant  with  the  publication  of 
the  Kaysen  Report  in  October  of  1966.  Rep- 
resentative Gallagher  informed  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  that; 

"It  was  my  considered  opinion,  after  much 
analysis  and  investigation  of  the  Kaysen  re- 
port" that  this  too  represented  an  insufficient 
examination  of  all  the  problems  and  poten- 
tialities that  would  arise  from  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  a  National  Data  Center,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  an  acceptable 
basis  lor  the  beginning  of  a  National  Data 
Center."   ' 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  there  v/ere 
several  specific  areas  which  merited  addi- 
tional appraisal: 

"(1)  whether  centralization  or  decentrali- 
zation is  intrinsically  more  beneficial  on  both 
a  cost  effectiveness  and  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy basis; 

"(2»  whether  panels  and  commissions  that 
have  so  far  reported  to  him  (Charles  L. 
Schullze.  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
are  adequately  representative  of  the  public 
interest; 

"(3)  whether  in  fact  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Statistical  Data  Center  would  wit- 
tingly or  otherwise  be  turned  into  a  "Big 
Brother"'  dossier  center; 

"(4)  whether  the  specification  and  iden- 
tification of  individuals  would  be  a  vital 
source  lor  the  information  maintained  with- 
in the  Center;  and 

1 5)  whether,  and  in  what  detail,  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  the  individual  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  greater  rationalization  and 
centralization  of  the  statistical  collection  of 
data  by  our  Government."    ' 

As  the  debate  over  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  having  a  Federal  Data  Center 
continued,  a  report  was  issued  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  August  of  1967  which 
contained  pertinent  commentary.  In  essence. 
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the  report  recommended  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  Government  statistical 
procrams.  and  stressed  that  current  statis- 
tical information  is  "totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  changing  policy  needs  of  our 
times."  •' 

The  report  further  noted  that  the  Federal 
statistical  system  could  provide  "valuable  in- 
formation on  productivity,  iirlces  and  in- 
come .  .  .  which  might  significmtly  improve 
economic  policy  .  |and|  would  help  to  im- 
prove the  design  and  administration  of  gov- 
ernment programs"  Members  ol  the  Con- 
gress took  issue  with  the  recommendation  ol 
the  report  Repiesentilive  Jackson  E  Belts 
of  Ohio  expres.sed  the  belief  that 

"Legal  safeguards  would  not.  in  the  final 
analysis,  prevent  an  uver/.ealous  bureaucrat 
or  autocratic  government  from  using  a  na- 
tional data  center  to  persecute  or  prosecute 
Its  detractors."  -- 

Another  major  development  in  the  Congress 
took  place  when  a  series  of  hearings  on  "com- 
puter privacy"  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
This  legislative  entity  which  had  reflected 
upon  the  Dunn  Report  in  meetings  lield  in 
mld-1966  sought  to  explore  further  "the  role 
of  the  computer  as  a  potential  invasion  of 
individual  privacy."-' 

In  the  words  of  the  subcommittee  Chair- 
man. Senator  Edward  V  Long  of  Missouri, 
"we  intend  lo  analyze  guidelines  lor  safe- 
guarding existing  records;  .  .  explore  thel-ole 
of  the  computer,  with  emphasis  on  its  lu- 
ture  capabilities;    land]  will  attempt  to 

draw   a   balance  between   individual   privacy 
and  computerized  efficiency  " - 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings.  Dr  Kay- 
sen appeared  and  discussed  the  highlights 
of  his  group's  report  Of  iiarticular  interest. 
as  presented  by  repre.sentallves  from  the  St 
Louis  Regional  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration, was  a  detailed  description  of  the 
structure,  holdings,  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed Regional  Economic  Data  Bank  •"'  The 
Subcommittee  also  considered  the  problems 
brought  about  by  "the  grov^Tng  convergence 
of  computers  and  communications."  ■  with 
all  of  the  implied  regulatory  and  policy  ques- 
tions involved. 

The  questions  revolving  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  Federal  Dal.i  Cen- 
ter continue  to  be  addressed  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  and  individual  Members  of 
both  chambers  No  resolution  of  the  problems 
has  been  forthcoming,  but  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  gre.illy  increased  exposure  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  responsible  governmen- 
tal officials,  to  these  problems  has  been 
desirable. 

THE   CRITICALITY    OF   SAFEGUARDS   AGAINST 
UNCONTROLLED    DISCLOSURE 

In  all  of  the  debate  regarding  the  cen- 
tralization of  computerized  data  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  no  individual  or  group  has 
minimized  the  importance  of  meticulously 
controlling  the  release  of  certain  categories 
of  Information.  In  many  cases,  agency  repre- 
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Congressional  record  [Daily  ed  1  (Washing- 
ton). V.  113.  August  25.  1967.  p.  H11253. 

•'U.S.  Congress.  Senate   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.   Subcommittee   on   Administrative 
Practice  and   Procedure.  Computer   privacy 
Op.  ctt..  p.  1. 
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sentatives  acquire  data  on  Individual  persons 
or  groups  (such  as  Industrial  flrmsi  on  a 
confidential  basis  Throughout  the  literature 
on  the  subject  runs  the  theme  of  cautionary 
handling  of  the  subject  data.  Guidelines  for 
monitoring  user  requests  for  any  type  of  data 
are  a  prerequisite,  and  In  the  case  of  certain 
types  of  confidential  information,  a  sine  qua 
non.  The  Ruggles  Report  observes  that  there 
IS  a  real  problem  in  getting  system  users  to 
render  realistic  requests: 

Pew  outsiders  can  know  enough  about  the 
data,  their  nature  and  characteristics  to  make 
sensible  requests,  or  to  have  a  realistic  ap- 
preciation of  the  analytic  limitations  which 
the  data  impose."  ~ 

Edgar  Dunn  calls  out  this  salient  aspect  of 
the  problem: 

■The  structural  problems  of  concern  to 
today's  policy  makers  and  the  effort  to  by- 
pass problems  of  record  Incompatibility  force 
the  utilization  of  data  at  levels  of  disaggre- 
gation that  place  severe  strains  upon  regula- 
tions restricting  the  disclosure  of  Information 
about  individual  respondents."  -" 

Gradually,  as  the  discussions  of  safeguards 
has  evolved,  J  a  better  understanding  of  the 
procedural  aid  technical  checks  possible  has 
come  about  It  was  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  In  order  to  "break"  the  Federal 
Data  C«nter.  it  would  be  necessary  to  have: 
a  machlrw.  a  code  book,  a  set  of  instructions, 
and  a  technician.  Recent  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  effect  of  computer  technology 
on  "our  concept  of  society  and  man's  view 
of  himself." 

The  realization  has  grown  that  there  is  a 
famllv  of  safeguards  -  which  could  serve  to 
deter  greatly  any  unintentional  disclosure  of 
Information: 

I  1 1  Legislative  and  administrative  regula- 
tions, already  in  effect  in  some  agencies, 
could  be  augmented  and  strengthened. 

i2t  Establishment  of  uniform,  multl- 
agencv  criteria  controlling  "need  to  know" 
both  ior  government  and  other  data  users. 

(3>  More  explicit  explanation  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  data  available,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  unnecessary  or  illogi- 
cal requests  by  users. 

1 4 1  Creation  and  uniform  use  of  classifica- 
tion and  coding  systems,  to  include  the  as- 
signment of  unique  accession  codes  and  in- 
dicators to  privileged  data  elements. 

ID)  Establishment  of  an  expert  in-house 
group  tor  re-eiving.  transcribing,  and  refin- 
ing the  request  for  Information  from  the 
system  according  to  the  needs  of  the  users 
and  existing  regulations. 

(61  Employment  of  "a  number  of  servicing 
procedures  based  upon  computer  technology 
that  can  .satisfy  the  needs  of  the  user  in  most 
cases  without  violating  disclosure  regula- 
tions." ■'■ 

(7)  In  some  instances,  data  reduction  by 
design  can  be  performed,  thus  transforming 
absolute  tigiu-es  to  percentages,  increments 
to  gross  and  vice  versa,  etc. 

18)  Anonymous  sampling,  with  the  re- 
moval of  identifying  data  elements  already 
has  been  used:  here  again  the  need  for  a  uni- 
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form  Federa'l  set  of  procedures  and  criteria  is 
apparent. 

SVMM.^RY 

The  precise  role  of  a  projected  Federal  Data 
Center  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  persons  in  every  part  of  our  society. 
In  a  recent  presentation  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Charles  J.  Zwlck.  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
set  forth  certain  characteristics  which  the 
proposed  Center  would  not  possess;  In  his 
words.  It  would  not: 

•  (1 )    be  a  collection  agency; 

•(2)  have  data  on  all  Individuals  and 
firms;  and 

"(3)  have  investigatory  l.le  informa- 
tion "  •' 

Since  the  Center  by  definition  would  not 
perform  in  the  way  noted  above,  its  positive 
characteristics  warrant  attention;  according 
to  current  planning,  the  National  Data  Cen- 
ter would: 

1 1 )  maintain  a  current  inventory  of  data 
collected  by  Government  agencies; 

i2i  contain  Information  on  a  sample  of  in- 
dividuals and  firms,  a  key  feature  of  a  Data 
Center  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  privacy 
issues: 

(3)  perform  statistical  analyses.  Including 
analyses  requiring  data  on  individuals  and 
Individual  firms:  and 

(4)  provide  users  both  in  and  otit  of  Gov- 
ernment with  summary  information  and  the 
results  of  statistical  analyses.  ■ 

Another  development  affecting  the  Federal 
collection,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion on  individuals  and  group  entities  is  rep- 
resented by  the  so-called  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act"  This  act.  established  in  1966. 
provides  that  information  and  records  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public  except 
for  certain  categories  of  data.  The  protection 
of  privacy  is  reinforced  in  the  following: 

"To  the  extent  required  to  prevent  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an 
agency  may  delete  identifying  details  when  it 
makes  available  or  publishes  an  opinion, 
statement  of  policy,  interpretation,  or  staff 
manual  or  instruction:  Provided  that  in  every 
case  the  justification  for  the  deletion  be 
fully  explained  in  writing."  '" 

Among  the  categories  of  data  exempted 
from  the  general  instructions  of  Public  Law 
89^87  are:  "(6)  personnel  and  medical  files 
and  similar  files  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  personal  privacy;"  and  "(7)  in- 
vestigatory files  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  except  to  the  extent  available 
toy  law  to  a  private  party."  '■  The  considera- 
tions involved  in  handling  computerized  in- 
formation are  not  defined,  and  this  area  re- 
mains conjectural. 

Responsible  elements  in  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches,  it  may  be  seen,  are  faced 
with  resolving  the  question  of  how  key  eco- 
nomic data  are  to  be  utilized.  The  need  for 
many  types  of  data  is  very  real,  and  their 
availability  to  planners  and  research  special- 
ists becomes  more  and  more  imperative. 
Equally  critical  is  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  privacy.  The  compro- 
mise required  may  prove  to  be  significant  to 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 
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of  the  Paris  lalk.s  very  closely.  I  should 
like  to  bring  Governor  Ileagan's  .slatt- 
ment  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
statement  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  REAGAN  ON  NEGO- 
TIAIION  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VlETN%M 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  doesn't 
■\Kant  >in  end  to  the  toinlii-t  in  Vietnam  and 
an  end  to  the  killing.  For  that  reason,  we 
must  be  thankful  that  the  enemy  has  evi- 
denced a  desire  to  come  to  the  bargaining 
tible,  hopefully  as  a  result  of  our  increased 
military  activity. 

However,  while  there  Is  reason  for  optimism 
regarding  the  negotiations,  there  Is  also  rea- 
son for  caution.  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
munists ever  negotiate  except  when  they  are 
hurting  or  when  they  are  seeking  what  they 
have  not  been  able  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 

The  United  Suites  nnitl  not  give  away 
through  negotiations  what  it  has  won  with 
our  men's  lives,  or  this  whole  war  will  have 
been  in  vain.  In  addition,  this  country  should 
make  It  clear  that  any  kind  of  meaningful 
iiegotlatlont,  involve  a  cease  fire  on  both 
sides,  .so  that  when  the  Hiking  st^irts.  the 
dying  must  stop. 

If  negotiations  fall,  then  the  lull  might 
(jf  our  nation  should  be  used  to  achieve  a 
military  victory. 


STATEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR 
REAGAN 


DR    H.  GUYFORD  STEVER  DRAFT 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIF0RNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Governor  of  California  recently  made  a 
statement  which  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  since  it  deals  with  the  'Vietnam 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Paris.  Be- 
cause all  of  us  are  following  the  progress 


UF    I'EN.NbVLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  an 
excellent  letter  which  all  should  i-ead. 

The  letter  follows: 

Carnecie-Mellon  University  . 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  6.  1968. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton. 
House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fulton:  As  president 
nf  Carnegie-Mellon  University  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  two  matters  relating  to 
Selective  Service  regulations  that  will  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  educational  oper- 
ation and.  I  believe,  on  higher  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  respectfully 
urge  that  they  be  reconsidered. 

regulations  for  drafting  graduate  STtTDENTS 

Current  Selective  Service  regulations  for 
drafting  graduate  students  will  cause  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  number  of  first 
and  .second-year  graduate  students  next 
year  A  further  consequence  will  be  the  de- 
pletion of  qualified  teaching  and  research 
assistants  within  the  University,  which  will 
hamper  both  operations.  As  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  another  impact  on  our  campus,  our 
plan  to  establish  a  Graduate  School  of  Urban 
and  Public  Affairs  will  be  handicapped  in 
its  objective  to  develop  specialists  to  tackle 
urban  problems  which  have  reached  crisis 
proportions. 

From  a  national  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
ruptive consequences  of  siphoning  off  man- 
power entering  and  passing  through  the 
graduate  education  pipeline  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Continuation  of  this  policy  for 
any  period  of  time  plus  the  time  required 
10  restore  the  system  to  normal  will  reduce 
our  reservoir  of  this  top  trained  talent  in 
the  country.  It  will  widen  the  gap  of  tech- 
nical manpower  production  between  Rus- 
sia and  this  country  and  undercut  the  ef- 
forts   to    deal    with    the    sociotechnologlcal 


problems  upon  whose  solution  the  health  ol 
our  society  depends. 

Several  revisions  of  this  draft  policy  liave 
been  advanced  to  avoid  the  rapid  erosion  of 
the  top  talent  pool  of  this  country  An  ex- 
ample of  a  revision  which  would  greatly 
alleviate  the  problem  was  presented  in  a 
recent  drait  liearing  before  Representative 
Green's  Subcommittee  on  Education.  It  was 
revealed  that  a  Defen.se  Department  diiec- 
llve  could  cause  a  grouping  of  the  draft 
pool  Into  three  categories  to  each  of  which 
the  oldest-first  rule  would  apply:  since 
graduate  students  would  compri.se  only  one 
of  these  three  groups,  the  erosion  ol  the 
nation's  highly-trained  manpower  could  be 
considerably  reduced. 

In  stating  this   position.  I   want  to  make 
clear  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  educa- 
tional world  should  not  carry  Its  thare  ol  the 
national  burdens.  We  believe  that  all  sectors 
of    society    should    be    tapped    lor    national 
service  in  a  lair  way  and  to  make  maximum 
use  of  their  potential  contributions. 
general    hershey's    memorandum    of    (iCTO- 
uer  -jo.  1967.  to  selective  service  uoards 
Many   of    our   students    and    faculty,    like 
those    on    other    campuses,    are    deeply    dis- 
turbed   by    the    Hershey    memorandum    of 
October  26,  1967.  to  Selective  Service  Boards 
A  petition  signed  by  650  of  our  ,studciits  re- 
quested  that  military  recruiting   ije   barred 
from  the  campus  until  the  memorandum  l.s 
rescinded  or  clarified.  A  similar  petition  has 
been  received  .signed  by  more  than  one-third 
01  our  fiicully    Although  both  petitions  have 
been  denied  as  calling  lor  an  improper  re- 
sponse   to    the    Hershey    memorandum,    the 
cause  lor  their  discontent  remains. 

They  are  deeply  concernod  that  their  iree- 
dom  01  speech  and  action  under  the  law  may 
be  abridged  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  recla.ssified  for  military  service  through 
a  procedure  that  denies  tliem  due  process 
They  feel  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
IS  not  the  jjroper  vehicle  through  which  the 
civil  authorities  should  express  their  disap- 
proval of  the  actions  of  citizens  even  If  such 
acts  are  in  fact  Illegal.  The  courts  are  hvail- 
able  for  this  purpose  with  the  Hssnrance  that 
those  brought  before  I  hem  will  lie  protected 
fully  by  due  process. 

The  uneasiness  which  this  memorandum 
has  created  on  the  campus  has  diverted  .stu- 
dents and  faculty  from  their  educational  con- 
cerns, and  It  would  be  most  helpful  and  reas- 
suring if  the  memorandum  could  be  re- 
.scinded  or  clanfied  more  lully  than  it  was  in 
the  Joint  Statement  by  Attorney  General 
Ramsev  Clark  and  Director  ol  Selective  Serv- 
ice Lewis  B.  Hershey  released  un  December 
>t.  1967. 

In  stating  this  concern  of  some  of  our  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  I  do  not  imply  that  they 
have  anv  particular  opinion  about  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have  a 
cross-section  of  opinion  on  our  campus  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  the  nation. 

If  Carnegie-Mellon  University  can  be  of 
any  help  in  further  consideration  of  these 
problems,  we  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
whatever  we  can. 

I  am  also  sending  this  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  the  .Secretary  of  Defense.  General 
Hershey.  and  selected  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H   Guyforp  Stever. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  of 
May  marks  one  of  the  most  significant 
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actions  ;n  the  long  histoid  of  mankind's 
constant  striving  for  freedom  under 
law— the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

This  great  document  declared  that 
•all  power  m  civil  society  is  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people."  This  constitu- 
tion granted  the  Polish  people  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  religious  freedom, 
and  the  right  to  acquire  land.  It  also 
guaranteed  fundamental  human  rights. 

This  year  we  also  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Polish 
republic  after  one  and  a  half  centuries 
of  partition  and  foreign  subugation. 

The  hearts  of  all  freedom-loving 
.\mericans.  and  particularly  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Poland  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  great  democracy 
go  out  to  the  courageous  people  of  Poland 
who  have  not  and  will  never  cease  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  justice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RF MARKS 

WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  AMERICA? 


Miiij  iJf,  i\ni.\ 


YOUR  FUTURE  AS  A  PILOT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  Members"  attention  a  recently 
published  book.  'Your  Future  as  a  Pilot." 
The  author  of  the  book  is  Kimball  J. 
Scribner.  who  I  met  with  here  at  the 
Capitol  today,  an  airline  pilot  and, a 
leader  in  the  field  of  civilian  aviation. 

I  have  read  Captain  Scribner's  book 
and  consider  it  an  excellent  discussion 
of  a  career  in  aviation.  The  book  pro- 
vides extensive  discussions  of  commer- 
cial, corporate,  and  military'  and  govern- 
ment aviation.  Captain  Scribner  clearly 
sets  forth  the  qualifications  and  rewards 
of  a  piloting  career  and  I  would  con- 
sider his  book  required  reading  for  all 
young  men  considering  a  career  as  a 
pilot. 

Some  time  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  Civil  Aviation  Academy  to  in- 
sure that  sufficient  numbers  of  young 
men  are  adequately  trained  to  fill  the  ris- 
ir..;  demand  for  civilian  pilots.  Captain 
Scribner  recognizes,  from  his  perspective 
as  a  pilot  and  as  an  authority  in  his  field. 
tne  need  for  such  an  academy. 

Furthermore  Captain  Scribner.  long 
active  in  affairs  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
recognizes  and  explains  the  value  of  this 
organization  to  the  future  of  aviation  in 
this  country.  As  the  commander  of  the 
Congressional  Squadron  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  I  appreciate  Captain  Scribner's 
-ictive  and  vital  role  in  support  of  CAP. 

Captain  Scribner's  many  significant 
contributions  to  American  aviation  are 
too  numerous  to  list  here. 

But  I  can  say  with  complete  confidence 
that,  only  with  the  hard  work  and  com- 
plete devotion  of  men  such  as  Captain 
Scribner  can  American  aviation  main- 
tain its  preeminent  position. 

His  book  is  another  in  a  series  of  Cap- 
Uin  Scribner's  histoi-y  of  commitment  to 
'«viation  in  this  country  and  I  commend 
Your  Future  as  a  Pilot"  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTTVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  recently  about  the 
direction  toward  lawlessness  which  many 
individuals  on  American  campuses  are 
taking.  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond.  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  takes  his  turn  in  the  discus- 
sion. What  he  has  to  say  is  worth  re- 
peating and  I  commend  his  excellent 
article  entitled  -Whats  Happening  to 
America?"  to  the  Members  of  this  body: 
What's  Happening  to  America? 
(  By  Roecoe  Dnimmond » 

Washington. — Something  is  h<ippening  In 
the  United  States  and  to  the  United  States 
and  we  better  see  it  for  what  it  is  before  it's 
too  late 

The  militant  extremists  are  acting  to  deep- 
en our  suspicion  .ind  fear  of  one  another 
and  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  hold  our  demo- 
cratic society  together. 

Ihey  couid  succeed  in  pulling  it  apart. 
TUe  fateful  question  is:  Would  anyone  really 
know  how  to  put  it  back  together  again? 

Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey  recently 
said  that  what  has  been  going  on  at  Co- 
lumbia University  made  him  "sick  all  the 
way  through.  ■ 

He  had  good  reason,  for  he  was  referring 
to  the  fact  that  a  militant  minority  of  some 
200  undergraduate  revolutionaries,  aided  by 
nonstudents  from  nearby  Harlem,  seized  five 
tmverfity  buildings,  occupied  and  ransacked 
the  office  of  the  university  president,  held 
the  college  dean  hostage  for  24  hours.  ;ina 
closed  down  the  college  so  that  the  other 
students  couldn't  pursue  their  education. 

In  an  editorial  some  months  ago  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  said — and  I  think 
rightly : 

•To  date  the  forewarners  of  possible  Mc- 
Carthyism  have  been  shown  to  be  largely 
wrong.  Free  speech,  free  disagreement,  free 
protest  are  strong  and  open  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  no  small  victory  in  times  of 
such  tension  and  disagreement.  Let  nothing 
come  along  to  spoil  it  ' 

But  something  has  come  along  to  spoil 
it.  I  refer  to  the  mounting  instances  in 
which  ihe  most  extreme.  anti-Vietnam,  anti- 
draft,  antilaw.  antialmost-everythlng  pro- 
testers resort  to  harassment  and  violence  to 
prevent  others  from  peacefully  vising  their 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 

The  overriding  danger  in  the  United  States 
today  is  not  that  the  rights  of  dissidents 
will  be  suffocated,  but  that  their  rampant 
and  heedless  abuse  by  those  recklessly  acting 
to  deny  these  rights  to  others  will  undermine 
the  concept  and  climate  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  assembly  for  everybody. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  whole  range 
of  Civil  Rights,  we  must  reject  the  whole 
range  of   Civil  Wrongs. 

Harassment  against  free  speech  has  been 
more  evident  on  college  campu.'-es  than  any- 
where else.  In  recent  months  five  members 
of  the  President  s  Cabinet  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  all  been  tar- 
gets of  violent,  antlfree-speech  demonstra- 
tors who  either  attempted  to  rough  them 
up.  overturn  their  cars,  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  auditorium  or  engaged  in  such 
raucous  Jeering  that  they  couldnt  be  heard. 

When  a  college  student  stands  up  at  a 
public  meeting  and  hurls  a  pie  into  the  face 
of  the  speaker  whom  other  students  wanted 
to  hear,  he  isn't  just  staining  the  clothes 
of  an  Invited  guest,  he  is  smearing  the  Bill 
of  Rights 


And  what  does  all  this  mean?  Are  these 
just  passing  exuberances,  college  pranks'' 
Far  from  It.  They  are  rebellion  against  civil 
order  tearing  apart  our  democratic  society. 
Ponder  these  words  from  Erwln  N.  Griswold. 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  and 
former   dean   of   Harvard   Law   School : 

•Violent  opposition  to  law — any  law — or 
forcible  disregard  of  another's  freedom  to 
disagree  falls  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate 
dissent  or  even  of  civil  disobedience,  prop- 
erly understood:  It  is  nothing  short  of  re- 
belllon  •• 

Mr  Griswold  Is  not  expounding  merely 
a  personal  view  He  is  expounding  the  law 
of  the  land  as  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court : 

•No  mob  has  ever  protected  any  liberty, 
even  its  own 

••Civil  government  cannot  let  any  group 
ride  roughshod  over  others  simply  because 
their  'consciences'  tell  them  to  do  so" 

The  Vice-President  has  put  It  this  way: 
"Fascists,  Communists,  racists,  cross-burn- 
ers, book-burners,  flag-burners — all  of  them 
share  a  basic  intolerance  for  the  views  of 
ethers  and  for  the  rights  of  others." 

Communism  and  fascism  enthrone  the 
premise  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means 
The  antlfree-speech  harassment  and  violent 
disdain  of  the  rights  of  others  at  loose  In  the 
land  today  is  the  stuff  from  which  com- 
mimlsm  and  fascism  are  made. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  when  all  Americans 
must  be  alert  to  see  that  they  do  not  neglect 
their  duty  to  protect  the  Bill  of  Rights 
whose  guarantees  are  essential  to  practice 
and  preserve  all  freedom  Including  freedom 
of   religion. 


SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  UDALL 
SHOWS  PROMISE 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW     Y'ORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  It  has  become  fashionable  for  people 
in  high  places  to  use  iambic  i:entameter 
for  the  argument  of  a  public  position,  it 
is  refreshing  to  note  that  cur  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  managed  to  compose 
an  antinoise  ode  in  free  verse. 

In  the  May  11  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review  at  page  50,  Stewart  L,  Udall's 
"Once  by  the  Pacific  <  1967' ."  is  featured 
together  with  a  pithy  comment  by  John 
Ciardi.  I  welcome  the  Stew  of  U.  to  the 
ranks  of  poetic  politicians. 

The  poem  follows: 

Once  by  the  Pacific  (1967) 
(  By  Stewart  L.  Udall  i 

( Poets,  as  Shelley  claimed,  are  the  un- 
acknowledged legislators  of  the  world.  Any 
man  of  rueful  honesty.  If  only  on  his  way 
home  from  the  last  symposium,  may  come  to 
the  thought  after  Shelley's,  which  is  that 
poets  do  better  out  of  office.  Now  Secretary 
Udai;  suggest-,  a  third  thought:  how  good 
it  is  when  those  in  high  office  find  themselves 
r.iised  above  data  and  memoranda  to  a 
height  of  feeling  at  which  the  substance  of 
their  official  concern  moves  them  to  poetry. 
Let  legislators  be  acknowledged  poets  and  we 
shall  all,  I  must  believe,  be  better  governed. 
We  welcome  Secretary  Udall  to  the  roster  of 
SR  poets. — John  Ciardi  i 

At  sunrise  near  a  city  on  a  beach 

I  heard  the  wash  of  surf 

The  call  cf  birds 

The  chiming  of  church  bells 

A  fog  horn's  far-off  song 

A  dog  s  cry  and  a  boy's 
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Tender  noise  like  this 

Has  salved  the  waking  mind 

Since  Homer:    but  sullen  morning  came 

And  engines  ripped  the  tirban  air 

Annulling  all  the  subtle  sounds. 

Must  all  the  soft  chords  go, 

Torn  by  a  savage  celerity. 

To  caress  us  only  at  dawn  and  dusk? 

Or  must  we  curse  the  sonic  time 

And  brace  our  ears  against  the  din? 


MIGRANT   WORKERS   AND  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIKihs:* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKn:  K.^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  supported  the  migrant  agricultural 
worker  in  his  attempts  to  realize  the 
guaranties  already  extended  to  other 
members  of  the  labor  force.  I  have  intro- 
duced lecislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
agriculture,  to  extend  the  child  labor  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
if  1938  to  agriculture,  to  amend  the  In- 
leinal  Revenue  Code  in  such  as  way  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  housing 
facilities  for  agricultural  workers  and  to 
►establish  a  National  Advisoi'y  Council  on 
.Migratory  Labor.  While  this  legislation 
awaits  House  action,  the  injustices  it 
-eeks  to  correct  continue. 

Many,  however,  want  to  help.  Many 
want  to  rectify  the  situation.  The  Roger 
Baldwin  Foundation  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  undertaken  a 
legal  attack  on  "the  forces  that  operate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  deprive  migrant 
farmworkers  of  their  civil  liberties."  Mr. 
Martin  Garbus,  director-counsel  of  the 
Roger  Baldwin  Foundation,  discusses  the 
role  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion in  this  fight  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  Civil 
Liberties, 

Mr.  Garbus  states  that  the  i,ssue  goes 
beyond  labor  rights,  and  points  out 
that — 

Until  migrant  farm  workers  have  strength 
to  stand  independent  of  the  local  power 
structure,  they  will  not  be  able  to  assert  their 
rights- 

He  also  states  that — 

The  purpose  of  the  organizing  effort  Is  not 
only  to  increase  the  living  wages  of  union 
members  but  to  Instill  in  them  a  social  con- 
sciousness and  a  self  respect  to  fight  for  their 
liberties, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  read  Mr.  Garbus'  article, 
"Migrant  Labor  Fights  for  Freedom,"  in 
order  that  they  may  appreciate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  and  the  urgency 
of  the  need,  and  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

I  Prom  Civil  Liberties.  March-April  19681 

Migrant  Labor  Fights  for  Freedom 

I  By  Martin  Garbus  I 

The  Roger  Baldwin  Foundation  of  ACLU 
has  begun  a  massive  legal  attack  on  the 
forces  that  operate  directly  and  indirectly  to 
deprive  migrant  farm  workers  of  their  civil 
liberties. 

Farm  workers,  who  are  excluded  from  the 
National  Labor  Relations  .^ct,  for  several 
years  have  been  attempting  to  unionize  to 
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insure  that  their  collective  voice  will  be 
lieard,  in  order  to  achieve  the  independence 
and  respect  they  need  to  assert  their  lib- 
erties. In  the  process  they  have  been  further 
deprived  of  their  liberties  by  their  oppo- 
nents^growers  and  local  and  state  officials. 
The  Baldwin  Foundation  is  trying  to  break 
the  cycle. 

RBF's  att.ick  at  present  is  centered  In  the 
California  grape  district  For  more  than  two 
years  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  AFL-CIO  has  been  organizing 
grape  pickers.  But  the  union's  only  we,ip- 
ons — their  right  to  persuade  others  to  Join 
them,  the  strike  and  the  boycott-  have  been 
blunted  by  the  local  power  structure  and  by 
the  existence  of  archaic  laws  similar  to  those 
that  were  declared  unconstitutional  during 
the  labor  battles  of  the  1930s. 

Growers  and  l.iw  enforcement  officers  have 
assaulted,  arrested  and  otherwise  intimidated 
and  harassed  pickets.  Growers  and  distribu- 
tors have  illegally  scuttled  the  boycott.  State 
statutes  limiting  the  farm  workers'  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  ussocl.ttion  are  used  to 
break  picket  lines  and  strikes. 

ELEVEN    lawsuits 

B.tldwin  attorney  Jerome  Cohen  recently 
filed  five  damage  suits  on  behalf  of  workers 
who  ■were  victims  of  growers'  attempts  to 
break  the  strike.  In  six  more  suits  Cohen  Is 
representing  the  UFWOC  in  an  edort  to  stop 
illegal  practices  by  which  the  growers  have 
gotten  around  the  strike  and  boycott. 

The  status  of  the  migrant  (arm  laborer  is 
illustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  suiUs  Unlike 
the  pleadings  in  most  modern  day  labor 
cases,  the  migrants'  pleadings  complain  of 
abuses  such  as: 

"On  or  about  Oct.  15.  1966.  at  the  packing 
shed  located  at  Garces  Highway  and  Glen- 
wood  St.  in  the  City  of  Delano,  County  of 
Kern,  State  of  California,  at  or  about  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  of  said  day,  defendant  Lowell 
Jordan  Schy,  acting  within  the  cour.se  and 
scope  of  his  employment,  did  maliciously,  de- 
liberately, and  wilfully  assault  and  batter 
plaintiff  by  driving  a  flatbed  truck.  Cali- 
fornia license  number  W49-554,  over  plain- 
tiff's body  .  .   ." 

The  plaintiff  had  been  engaged  In  peaceful 
picketing  at  the  grower's  packing  shed  when 
he  was  run  down.  With  less  efficiency  but  no 
more  subtlety  another  grower  knocked  a 
woman  laborer  to  the  ground  with  three 
large  bunches  of  grapes— and  sufficient  force 
to  injure  her  legs,  chest  and  face.  The  Coimty 
District  Attorney  uniformly  refuses  to  allow 
the  farm  workers  to  file  criminal  complaints 
arising  out  of  Incidents  such  as  these. 
chained  iogether 
The  three  migrants  in  a  third  suit,  one  of 
them  a  minor,  were  seized,  forced  into  closed 
trucks,  assaulted,  threatened,  arrested,  re- 
cjulred  to  disrobe,  chained  together  in  a 
crowded  cell  for  24  hours  and  made  to  stand 
trial  for  an  unspecified  misdemeanor  lof 
which  they  were  acquitted). 

Two  other  plaintiffs  were  fired  without 
notice,  despite  contracts  with  the  grower  and 
wages  owed,  for  the  sole  offense  of  engaging 
in  UFWOC  activity.  The  Baldwin  Founda- 
tion contends  in  the  complaints  that  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  firing  these  men  was 
to  make  refusal  to  Join  the  union  a  condition 
of  employment.  This  violates  the  right  of 
free  association. 

Besides  attacking  the  laborers,  the  growers 
have  undercut  the  union  by  recruiting  non- 
union pickers  to  work  the  struck  fields.  The 
growers  do  not  inform  the  recruits  of  the 
labor  dispute.  Cohen  is  making  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  this  problem  with  one 
suit  against  the  giant  Glumarra  growers,  one 
agalnsL  a  labor  contractor,  and  one  against 
Mexican  migrants  who  enter  the  country  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  working  struck  fields. 
The  State  Superior  Court  last  September 
issued  a  preliminary  injunction  forbidding 
Glumarra's      recruiting      laborers      without 
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"plainly  and  explicitly"  advising  them  of  the 
strike  Glumarra  has  not  observed  the  order. 

STRIKE-BREAKEr.S  PROTEST 

The  plaintiffs  Include  workers  who  were 
recruited  In  ignorance  of  the  dispute.  They 
claim  they  were  misled  Had  they  known 
the  lacts,  they  .say,  they  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted employment  from  Giumarra  But  not 
knowing  of  the  .strike  vmtll  they  arrived  at 
the  I'elds.  they  were  forced  to  work  to  sus- 
tain costs  of  moving  and  lost  wages  The  suit 
contends  both  the  strikers  and  the  strike- 
breakers are  being  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom of  association 

The  suits  against  the  labor  contractcr  and 
the  Mexican  migrants  charge  the  aliens  are 
oeing  recruited  and  are  entering  the  country 
in  violation  of  Federal  law  An  alien  who  has 
left  the  country  cannot  reenter  if  he  has 
agreed  in  the  meantime  to  accept  employ- 
ment at  a  place  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined   that  a  labor  dispute  exists 

Violations  of  federal  law  are  Involved  also 
in  a  new  round  of  suits  aimed  at  protecting 
UFWOC's  boycott  against  Glumarra  grapes. 
Ghmiarra  has  been  evading  the  boycott  by 
having  Us  grapes  sold  under  other  labels. 

Cohen,  with  the  help  of  cooperating  attor- 
neys throughout  the  United  States,  recently 
tieid  federal  suits  against  the  grower  and 
distributors  In  Boston.  Chicago  Philadelphia 
and  Englewood  Cliffs,  N  J  The  suits  charge 
violations  of  the  Federal  Fair  Label  and 
Packaging  Act  of  1967.  which  rociulres  grow- 
ers to  place  their  names  on  their  products. 
The  Federal  Food  antl  Drug  Administration 
has  asked  Glumarra  to  obey  the  law 

FRl'STRATES  FIRST 

Glumarra's  violation  of  the  Labeling  Act 
frustrates  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  The  defendants  began  mislabeling  the 
grapes  after  the  union  met  with  some  sticcess 
In  convincing  the  public  not  to  buy  Giumarra 
products  The  campaign  included  clrrulallon 
of  literature,  demonstrations  and  other  First 
Amendment  protected  activities  The  suits 
contend  Giumarra  and  the  dlstribut/irs  con- 
spired to  nullify  these  activities  by  false 
labeling. 

The  unlawful  practice  has  allowed  Glu- 
marra to  resist  the  lawful  pressures  brought 
to  bear  by  the  workers  through  the  exercl,se 
of  First  Amendment  rifhts  Persons  who  are 
perstiaded  to  boycott  Giumarra  products 
cannot  do  so. 

Among  the  plalntifTs  in  the  labeling  suit 
are  consumers  who  say  the  practice  Interferes 
with  their  right  to  tree  choice  They  choose 
not  to  "contribute  to  the  profits  of  Glumarra 
and  perpetuate  working  conditions,  long 
hours  and  po<<r  pay  for  the  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers" 

These  Issues,  like  the  direct  violations  of 
constitutional  rights,  are  of  civil  liberties 
concern.  The  purpose  of  the  organizing  ef- 
fort is  not  only  to  increase  the  living  wages 
of  union  members  but  to  Instill  in  them  a 
social  consciousness  and  a  ,self-respect  to 
fight  for  their  liberties  Therefore,  every 
Issue  that  involves  the  project  Is,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  civil  liberties  issue  Until 
migrant  farm  workers  have  strength  to  stand 
independent  of  the  local  grower  power  struc- 
ture, they  win  not  be  able  to  assert  their 
rights 


NEED  FOR 


A  MARKETING 
FOR  EGGS 


ORDER 


HON.  WILLI A.M  L    ^T    ONCE 

OK    CONNECTICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tionwide marketing  order  for  eggs  as  a 
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wav  to  solve  the  present  pricing  situa- 
tion which  is  proving  detrimental  to  egg 
producers.  Egg  production  is  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  independent  family  farm  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  present  dangerous  pricing  situa- 
tion is  severely  hurting  the  egg  pro- 
ducers in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  other 
egg  marketing  States.  I  understand  that 
many  farmers  have  had  to  sell  their  eggs 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  long 
as  7  months,  and  that  others  have  been 
forced  to  so  out  of  business  because 
they  are  not  able  to  sustain  losses  over 
so  long  a  period 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  enable  poul- 
try and  egg  producers  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  eggs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  consumers,  to  stabilize  and  maintain 
orderly  marketing  contlitions  at  prices 
reasonable  to  consumers  and  producers. 
The  problems  of  the  poultry  and  egg 
industi-y  do  not  stem  from  any  sudden 
moves  toward  overproduction  on  a  na- 
tional'scale.  In  fact,  egg  production  in 
1965  was  only  enough  to  supply  the  aver- 
age consumer  with  307  eggs  per  person 
per  year  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
con.siderably  less  than  the  proverbial  egg 
a  day.  and  includes  eggs  partaken  "in- 
vi.sibiv"  such  as  in  commercial  baked 
40ods,  noodles,  and  prepared  mixes  Not 
only  is  this  per  capita  consumption  fig- 
ure less  than  an  egK  a  day.  it  is  smaller 
than  at  any  time  during  the  1950's.  To- 
tal annual  production  of  eggs  has  been 
at  about  the  same  for  the  past  10  years. 
Connecticut  egg  producers  on  the  fam- 
ily-farm  scale  now  have  three  and  four 
times  as  many  hens  as  they  did  20  years 
ago  and  they  produce  more  eggs,  yet  they 
earn  less  from  the  enterprise  now  than 
they  did  then.  Many  of  them  must  sup- 
plement their  income  by  doing  off- farm 
work  or  live  from  the  depreciation  of 
their  buildings  and  equipment. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  assist  the 
eg2  producers  by  permitting  them  to 
operate  under  a  program  that  would 
provide  for  a  marketing  older  having  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  poultrymen 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  confident  that  sufficient  expertise 
exists  in  the  A.griculture  Department. 
State  colle'?es.  and  farm  organizations, 
to  devise  a  more  equitable  and  satisfac- 
tory system  than  the  one  now  prevail- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance to  our  farm  economy.  I  ask 
that  early  and  considered  attention  be 
given  to  this  bill.  I  also  request  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  full  support  in 
committee  and  when  it  comes  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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been  marked  by  appropriate  pomp  and 
circumstance  amid  the  dignity  of  cere- 
mony and  with  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  nations  as  wit- 
nesses. One  independence  day  that  was 
perhaps  less  impressive  but  no  less  im- 
portant to  its  citizens  was  the  simple  but 
direct  reading  by  Mr.  David  Ben  Gurion 
on  May  14,  1948.  of  the  proclamation  of 
stateViood  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

There  was  another  difference  in  the 
emergence  of  the  ancient  but  new  State 
of  Israel,  and  that  was  that  most  new 
states  look  forward  to  the  prospects  of 
creating  viable  economies  and  independ- 
ent societies,  but  the  State  of  Israel 
could  look  fonvard  only  to  war  in  those 
May  days  of  1948.  Waiting  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  new  nation  were  the  armies 
of  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jewish  State. 
Thus,  the  proclamation  of  statehood 
was  also  a  declaration  of  war. 

And  yet,  another  difference  exists  be- 
tween Israel  and  many  of  the  more  re- 
cent additions  to  the  family  of  nations. 
and  that  is  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  its  search  for 
stability,  democracy,  and  progress.  The 
Israel  success  .stoiT  is  familiar  to  almost 
evei-yone  and  is  the  model  for  many  of 
the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

On  May  15.  the  citizens  of  Israel  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence and  the  world  offers  its  con- 
gratulations to  this  valiant  nation. 


May  IJf,  19 US 


ISRAEL    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON,  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

:n  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  May  2.  1968 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  II,  many  new  nations  have 
entered  the  ranks  of  independent,  sover- 
eign states.  In  most  cases,  the  event  has 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  AMERICA 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  in- 
teresting and  quite  disturbing  column  by 
Heniy  J-  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  outlines  a 
16-point  program  for  destroying  Amer- 
ica, as  follow: 

How  TO  Destroy   America 
(By  HeniT  J.  Taylor) 

Washington. — A  16-point  program  for  the 
destrtiction  of  the  United  States: 

lit  Potuid  home  the  preachment  of  in- 
dividual rights  instead  of  individual  respon- 
sibility Preach  the  sick  sentimetality  that 
condones  criminality  as  society's  fault  and 
dismisses  the  individual  from  responsibility. 

( 2 1   Go  easy  on  anarchy. 

( 3 1  Glorify  cowardice  as  intellectualism 
and  appeasement  as  enlightenment.  Steal 
the  liberal  label  and  falsify  the  contents  of 
the  bottle. 

i4)  Sneer  at  patriotism.  Teach  the  youth 
to  shun  the  battlefield.  "Be  a  lover — not  a 
fighter."  And  if  the  enemy  is  a  fighter,  not  a 
lover':'  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  repeatedly 
stated:  "The  Vietnam  war  must  be  stopped 
and  one  way  is  to  have  peace  rallies'  like 
we  have  feedom  rallies.'  "  But  would  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  allow  those  parades  in  the  place  that 
Is  holding  up  the  peace — Hanoi? 

{ 5 1  Claim  the  aggressor  can  be  bought 
off.  The  Carthaginians  gave  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  Roman  aggressor  to  prove 
and  guarantee  Carthage's  nonaggressive  in- 
tent. History  "means  nothing? 

(6)  Do  not  require  American  history.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
fail  to  require — require^ — students  to  study 
American  history.  One  out  of  four  of  our 
teachers'  colleges  do  not  require  any  course 


in  It:  more  than  half  do  not  require  a'.v 
preliminary  knowledge  of  it  Yet  good  citizen- 
ship and  progress  in  American  ideals  are 
admittedly  impossible  without  an  appreci;i- 
tion  of  our  unique  American  heritage  and 
the  great  sacrifices  it  tock  to  establish  iiiid 
preserve  them 

(7)  Breed  distrust  of  the  military;  belittle 
the  men  who  have  advanced  in  this  responsi- 
ble career.  Make  them  seem  ignoble  and 
he  about  their  democratic  purposes  long 
enough,  and  the  military  establishment  on 
which  a  nation's  security  must  depend  be- 
comes only  a  hollow  shell,  incompetent  for  n 
country's  defense. 

(8i  Be  patient  with  the  hippies  who  dis- 
rupt the  universities  and  other  established 
institutions.  Let  their  protests  take  the  form 
of  sit-ins.  lie-ins.  flag-burnings.  draft-Ciird 
burnings  and  mayhem  along  with  mis.<:ilf? 
and  stink  bombs.  The  first  business  of  goixl 
government  is  to  provide  safety  for  its  citi- 
zens Destroy  this. 

1 9)  Pound  home  to  the  population  that 
discrimination  and  lack  of  opportunity  ac- 
count for  all  who  are  "underprivileged"  Ig- 
nore individual  capability  and  personal  ap- 
plication entirely.  The  IQ  of  the  American 
population  varies  from  about  50  to  180.  Tlie 
national  dropout  rate  for  college  student'^ 
reflecting  both  incapacity  and  failure  to  ap- 
ply one's  self,  exceeds  50  percent. 

(10 1  Teach  all  "underprivileged"  that  .some- 
body  else  owes  them  a  living.  Preach  thi.s 
long  enough  and  it  Is  sure  to  create  a  "march 
of  the  poor  "  on  the  nation's  capital  govern- 
ment by  city-burning,  government  by  black- 
mail. It  is  also  sure  to  create  a  great  manv 
loafers  who  wotildn't  do  a  day's  real  work 
under  any  conditions  whatever.  In  just  New 
York  City,  during  history's  biggest  boom 
816.699  people  (as  of  February.  19681  are 
drawing  relief,  some  for  the  second  and  third 
generations. 

1 11 1  Emphasize  the  "curing"  of  poverty  a.s 
the  cure  for  civil  disorders.  The  report  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commission  un 
Civil  Disorders  found  that  the  average  rioicT 
did  hold  a  job:  was  now  unemployed  and  was 
better  educated  than  his  nonrioting  neigh- 
bors. It  completely  demolished  many  of  the 
usual  contentions  regarding  the  "causes"  <  : 
the  looting  and  disorders. 

1 121  Sponsor  unlimited  government  spyend- 
ing.  Said  Lenin:  "The  surest  way  to  destruc- 
tion is  to  debauch  the  currency." 

I  13)  Preach  "permissiveness."  If  "anythinc 
goes"  then,  of  course,  everything  goes.  Every 
internal  and  external  enemy  knows  the  ad- 
vantages of  destroying  a  nation's  standards 
The  rewards  are  as  old  as  the  Trojan  horse 
See  that  the  TV,  drama  and  movie  critics 
book  reviewers,  etc..  accept  the  immoral  as 
moral,  the  abnormal  as  normal,  the  obscene 
as  valuable.  Countries  that  praise  the  pigs  in 
the  pasture  don't  last  very  long. 

(14)  Infiltrate  or  confuse  the  teaching- 
talking-writing  intelligentsia.  especially 
those  who  work  behind  a  prominent  man  as 
ghost  writers. 

(15)  Draw  the  churches  into  politics.  See 
that  the  churches  gradually  liquidate  their 
influence  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  thus  as  a 
stabilizing  force,  having  ministers  and  church 
leaders  make  the  historic  mistake  of  using 
the  church  Itself  as  a  political  lever. 

(16)  Manipulate  the  news. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
FORCEFUL  ADMINISTRATION 


May  n,  1!>(!8 

the  food-for-peace  program,  recognizing 
Its  mar.y  contributions  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Particularly  commendable  is  the  fair 
share  provision  embodied  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  e?tablisliment  of  a  fair  share, 
in  agricultural  market  growth  in  de- 
veloping countries  is  a  particularly  sound 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  extend 
the  program  this  year. 

In  general  reference  to  the  pi'ogi-am.  it 
has  helped  millions  of  hungry  people 
.survive,  in  addition  to  helping  the  United 
States  with  problems  of  agricultural 
overproductivity.  It  is  a  continuing  for- 
eign policy  weapon  we  cannot  pos.sibly 
minimize  as  we  watch  populations  soar- 
ing in  a  wo:'ld  in  which  there  is  already 
too  little  food. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  last 
year  farmers  were  hit  by  a  half-billion- 
dollar  loss  in  agricultural  sales  which  the 
administration's  forceful  use  of  this  pro- 
gram would  have  helped  prevent.  Not 
only  has  this  loss  lovscred  U.S.  farm  in- 
come, it  has  obviously  contributed  to  the 
first  US.  merchandise  trade  deficit  in 
?>  years,  revealed  last  month  by  the  ad- 
ministration. As  a  consequence,  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  is  worsen- 
ing, 

A  main  reason  the  food-foi-peace  pro- 
sram  was  designed  is  to  expand  U.S. 
tarm  markets  overseas,  and  its  value  as 
a  market  builder  should  not  be  ignored 
or  permitted  to  slii^  backv.ard.  After  all, 
the  program  has  stimulated  the  annual 
hillion-dollar  cash  market  the  United 
States  has  with  Japan.  Ca.sh  markets  in 
Israel.  Taiwan.  Korea.  Italy.  Spain,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  nations  have  had 
their  origins  in  t'-ie  program. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

C'F    ^I:^■NESOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  at 
this  time  to  urge  support  for  continuing 


;  LT'S    HAVE    A    DEMONSTRATION- 
BY   FLYING   THE   FLAG 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Havpn 
Register,  on  Sunday.  May  12.  The  edi- 
torial urges  national  solidarity  behind 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
now  in  Paris.  It  suggests  that  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  that  support  Americans 
fiy  the  flag  at  least  every  day  during  the 
first  week  of  negotiations. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would 
aive  Ambassadors  Harriman.  Vance,  and 
their  deputies  more  encouragement  than 
to  know  that  as  they  pursue  the  delicate 
path  to  peace,  there  is  widespread  de- 
monstrable support  for  their  efforts  at 
home.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  immeasur- 
ably strengthen  their  hand  vis-a-vis  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  Register's  sug- 
gestion and  hope  that  it  will  be  echoed 
throughout  the  counti-y.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Lets  Have  a  Demonstration  nv  Flying 
THE  Flag 

The  talks  that  got  underway  in  Paris  this 
\veekend  will  probably   produce   more   early 
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frustration  than  satisfaction  The  psycho- 
logical maneuvering  which  Is  so  basic  a  part 
of  the  Communist  approach  to  any  diplo- 
matic encounter  is  already  apparent— in  the 
bloody  and  ruthless  destruction  of  Saigon 
and  ius  people  for  the  sake  of  momentary 
headlines,  in  the  upside-down  use  "f  words 
and  phrases  and  the  bold  hate-mongering 
which  are  already  being  made  a  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  record  in  Paris. 

The  only  way  to  meet  such  an  assault  is 
with  firm  "faith  and  a  few  gestures  of  nur 
own. 

And  we  can  think  of  nothing  more  appro- 
priate—or more  meaningful  over  the  long 
run  to  the  sign-watchers  in  Hanoi — than  the 
national  move  to  have  every  American  who 
can  do  so  arrange  to  fly  the  flag  at  least 
every  day  during  this  first  week  of  Vletniun 
negotiations. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  North  Vietnamese — and  to  the  world — 
that  the  United  States  stands  unified  behind 
the  hopes  for  peace  and  behind  the  nego- 
tiators who  are  going  to  try  to  bring  those 
hopes  to  fruition  in  terms  that  will  uphold 
the  American  goals  of  freedom 

It  is  a  good  season  lor  flag  flying.  It  Is  only 
two  weeks  to  Memorial  Day.  We  are  only  a 
month  awav  from  Flag  Day.  The  hard  work 
in  Paris  will,  undoubtedly,  still  be  inching 
forward  when  Independence  Day  rolls  around 
in  .Tulv.  In  a  season  for  patriotic  holidays  let 
tis  have  a  consistent  demonstration  of  the 
national  faith  and  support  for  those  national 
ideals  which  have  kept  America  synony- 
mous—all over  the  world — with  freedom,  and 
indivlduaUty  and  the  good  life. 

There  will  be  those  in  a  sophisticated  and 
unsettled  minority  who  will  consider  this 
"corny".  But  there  will  be  many,  many  inore, 
we  are  sure,  who  will  find  in  it  a  first  step 
back  toward  the  basic  unity,  the  basic  fair- 
ness of  shared  responKiblUty.  and  the  basic 
truth  about  Americans  and  their  national 
attitudes,  which  we  have  misplaced  or  sub- 
ordinated in  the  excitement  of  the  recent 
past. 

So  let's  fly  the  flag.  Let's  have  a  demon- 
stration—of  .solid  American  support  for  the 
move  toward  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  of  .solid 
support  for  the  American  negotiators  who 
are  pursuing  that  peace.  This  week,  and  this 
month,  get  out  your  flag  and  fly  it! 
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TRiBtrrE  TO  THE  American  Piac 
( By  Sue  Combs.  Grand  flag  bearer ) 
Today    SL-^ters    let    us    commemorate    the 
anniversary    of    our    great    and     wonderful 
American  Flag. 

It  was  on  June  14.  1777.  one  hundred  and 
ninety  vears  ago  that  Congress  adopted  the 
Stars  "and  Stripes  as  the  National  Emblem  of 
these  United  St.ites. 

For  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years.  Old  Glory,  you  have  flown  protid  and 
free:  your  colors  have  been  an  inspiration 
for  freedom  loving  Americans  decade  after 
decade.  'Vour  colors  have  (jreceded  countless 
thousands  uf  American  youths  into  battle 
with  but  one  objective  and  that  to  assure 
freedom  to  millions  of  people  the  world  over 
■you  have  returned  from  each  battle  trium- 
phant and  you  liave  never  dipped  your  colors 
to  another  nation. 

■you  returned,  O  great  and  noble  Flag  but 
many,  manv  of  those  young  Americans  spilled 
their  life's  blood  on  the  battle  field  during 
the  course  of  the  battle.  We  are  saddened  at 
the  loss  of  life  of  these  young  Americans, 
however,  we  must  accept  the  fact,  difficult,  oh 
how  dlflicult  it  Is.  that  some  lives  must  be 
sacrificed  to  preserve  the  freedom  that  we 
treasure  so  greatly:  and  we  do  treasure  this 
freedom  O  great  and  noble  Flag,  treasure  n 
as  much  as  did  Patrick  Henry  who  was  in- 
npirecf  to  utter  lho.se  immortal  words.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

It  was  an  In.spiratlon  furnished  by  you  that 
caused  .Admiral  Farragut  to  completely  dis- 
reg-ird  enemy  fire  ..nd  to  plunge  full  speed 
into  their  midst 

As  I  watch  your  uloriouE  colors  go  passing 
by  in  a  parade  accompanied  by  the  beat  of 
the  drums.  I  feel  a  Tingle  and  lots  of  pride 
for  this  Is  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave  May  you.  our  great  Amer- 
ican Fl:;g.  always  fly  high  and  prcudly  and 
may  we  as  citizens  voice  our  love  of  Hag  and 
country  so  loudly  and  firmly  that  everyone, 
everywhere  will  hear  and  know  that  v.e  will 
never  bow  li  another  firm  of  Government 
This,  then  is  our  tribute  to  you.  Old  Glory 
We  salute  you  on  this  anniversary  as  guard- 
ian of  Democr.icv -Democracy  'hat  Is  a  way 
of  life  well  'vnrth  the  resultin-j  responsibil- 
ities, and  challenges  It  is  our  prerogative  to 
discover  it.  sttidy  it.  teach  ;t.  defend  it,  cher- 
ish it.  or  we  lose  :•  nd  know  not  what  we 
have  lost. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG" 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY    QU'.LLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker.  M\ss  Sue 
Combs,  grand  flag  bearer  for  lier  h'gh 
school  in  Bluff  City.  Tenn..  recently  sent 
to  me  a  "Tribute  to  the  American  Flag," 
which  she  composed  and  delivered  befo:'e 
3.000  L'irls  a.ssemb'ed  for  a  Rainbow  for 
Girls  Grand  A.s.<;cmbly  in  Chattanooea. 
Tenn. 

This  "Tribute  to  the  American  Flag  " 
is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  reading,  and  my  concratu'aiions 
to  this  fine  young  ladv  for  her  devotion 
and  love  fov  her  co-intry.  This  tribute  is 
a  .shining  example  for  other  youns  peo- 
ple to  follow. 

Sue  will  graduate  on  June  6.  1968.  from 
Bluff  City  High  School,  Bluff  City,  Tenn,. 
which  is  located  in  my  home  county. 

This  tribute  is  very  in.spirational,  and  I 
thought  it  .should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 


STRONGER  US  ROLE  URGED  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
YEAR 


HON.  JAMES  G.  Fl!  TfiN 

t.F    t'FN^i•SVl-VANl\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  written  by 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Arthur  J.  Goldbere.  for  the  National 
Jewish  Monthly,  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Herman  Edelsbers.  director  of 
the  B'nai  B'nth  International  Council. 
This  article  shows  a  v^ay  in  which  U.S. 
support  may  t^ive  more  mcanina  to  the 
International  Human  Rights  Year— 1968. 
Human  Rights  .\nd  the  U.N 
(By  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
Since  its  founding,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights  is  an  essential 
part  of  its  work  toward  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  world.  The  Charter  itself  commits 
all  member  states  to  foster  "human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  nee.  sex.  language,  or  re- 
ligion." This  Charter  provision  marked  an  im- 
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portant  advance  over  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  It  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  under- 
taking, embracing  the  entire  scope  of  human 
rights,  had  ever  b^en  entered  Into  by  the 
community  of  nations. 

In  pledging  itself  to  the  advancement  of 
human  rights,  the  United  Nations  was  moti- 
vated by  far  more  than  an  abstract  devotion 
to  the  Ideal  of  human  existence  With  the 
events  leading  to  World  War  II  clearly  in 
mind.  It  recognized  the  direct  and  Inescapa- 
ble connection  between  human  rights  and 
wnrld  peace  As  President  Kennedy  later  ob- 
served: "Is  not  i>eace.  in  the  last  analysis, 
basically  a  matter  of  human  rights?" 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1948.  was  the  first  attempt  by  the  UN  to 
clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  the  bare  bones 
of  the  Charter  pledge,  and  to  define  In  detail 
the  rights  which  its  members  believed  should 
be  accorded  to  all  human  beings.  Although 
thi?  Declaration  was  not  legally  binding  on 
governments.  It  served  the  great  and  im- 
portant purpose  of  providing  a  moral  state- 
ment, a  standard  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  20th  anniver- 
sary o£  this  historic  document  that  1968 
has  been  designated  International  Human 
Rights  Year  by  the  United  Nations  and.  in 
the  United  States,  by  presidential  procla- 
mation. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion the  UN  has  worked  to  advance  human 
rights  not  only  through  other,  more  specific 
declarations,  but  also  through  the  formula- 
tion of  conventions  and  covenants  which, 
under  International  law.  are  legally  binding 
on  .states  which  ratify  or  accede  to  them.  The 
UN  has  now  passed,  among  others,  conven- 
ventlons  outlawing  genocide,  slavery,  and 
forced  labor,  as  well  as  conventions  on  the 
nolittcal  rights  of  women  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination.  And  in  1966. 
the  General  Assembly  approved  two  ex- 
tremely broad  and  Important  human  rights 
covenants — the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  and  the  Covenant  on  Economic. 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights.  These  two  Cove- 
nants are  the  first  major  attempt  to  embody 
a  comprehensive  code  of  human  rights  In 
legally  binding  agreements:  and  although 
the  United  States  had  reservations  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  certain  specific  articles, 
we  supported  the  covenants  as  an  important 
advance  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  drafting  a  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  Religious  Dis- 
crimination. The  United  States  has  consist- 
ently supported  the  position  that  this  con- 
vention should  contain  a  specific  reference 
to  anti-Semitism.  Although  the  General  As- 
sembly decided  to  make  no  reference  in  the 
convention  to  specific  forms  of  religious  in- 
tolerance, the  discussions  which  took  place 
clearlv  established  that  anti-Semitism  is 
considered  by  the  UN  to  be  a  specific  and 
flagrant  form  of  rellgiou':  discrimination.  The 
convention,  when  completed,  will  therefore 
clearly  outlaw  anti-Semitism,  among  other 
forms  of  religious  discrimination. 

As  we  consider  these  declarations,  conven- 
tions, and  covenants — and  indeed  all  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of 
human  rights — we  must  not  be  afraid  to 
face,  realistically  and  candidly,  the  question 
of  their  practical  value.  How  effective  have 
they  been  and  what  can  we  e.xpect  from 
them  in  practical  terms.  In  the  futtire?  The=e 
are  serious  questions  and  they  deserve 
straightforward  and  realistic  answers. 

LEG.\LITY  MISSES  THE  POINT 

The  declarations  of  the  United  Nations  on 
human  rights  are  not,  as  I  have  said,  legally 
binding.  Although  the  conventions  and  cove- 
nants are  binding  on  those  states  that  ratify 
them.  International  enforcement  machinery 
is  non-existent,  or  at  best,  embryonic.  Does 
this  mean  that  all  the  declarations,  conven- 
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tlons.  and  covenants  of  the  UN  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  fine  words — grand  ideals  but  totally 
without  practical  effect  upon  the  world? 
Any  such  view.  I  believe,  would  overlook  the 
very  real  Influence  the  UN  has  had  in  ad- 
vancing the  concept  of  human  rights,  and 
would  miss  the  basic  point  of  what  it  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  this  field  over  the  longer 
run  of  history.  And  I  have  several  reasons 
for  this  belief. 

First,  in  countries  where  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing tradition  of  human  rights  Is  lacking, 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  these 
International  standards  and  definitions,  de- 
veloped and  supported  by  the  UN.  provide 
meaningful  standards  and  goals  for  future 
development  For  example,  the  standards  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
have  been  reflected  in  the  constitutions  of 
many  of  the  dozens  of  new  nations  which 
have  emerged  from  colonialism  since  the 
founding  of  the  UN  The  fulfillment  of  these 
rights  may  take  time — just  as  it  did  in  our 
own  country.  But  no  one  should  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  having  an  interna- 
tional standard,  endorsed  by  the  leading 
world  organization,  to  which  all  nations  can 
look  in  developing  their  own  ideals  and  prac- 
tice of  human  rights. 

POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  nation  in 
the  world  Is  totally  indifferent  to  the  moral 
force  of  international  opinion  represented  by 
these  documents.  The  existence  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  declarations,  conventions, 
and  covenants  on  human  rights  which  it  has 
supported  must  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
inspiration  to  those  brave  individuals  who 
emerge,  even  in  repressive  societies,  to  pro- 
test the  wrongs  which  are  done  in  their 
countries — to  speak,  for  example,  against 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

And  third,  the  General  Assembly  took  the 
first  major  step  toward  establishing  a  mech- 
anism for  the  implementation  of  a  human 
rights  convention  when  it  approved.  In  1965, 
the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination.  This  convention  calls  for  re- 
ports by  all  states  which  are  parties  to  It  on 
the  measures  they  have  taken  to  carry  otit 
Its  provisions,  and  provides  for  a  committee 
to  review  the  reports  and  make  suggestions 
and  general  recommendations  based  upon 
them.  The  committee  will  also  be  able  to  re- 
ceive reports  from  any  state  party  to  the  con- 
vention which  wishes  to  complain  that  an- 
other signatory  is  not  giving  effect  to  its 
provisions;  after  certain  Interim  procedures, 
the  good  offices  of  a  conciliation  commission 
will  be  available  to  the  states  concerned  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  matter. 

Further,  the  convention  provides  for  an 
optional  procedure  whereby  states  may  per- 
mit the  committee  to  consider  petitions  from 
individuals  and  groups  who  assert  that  their 
rights  are  being  violated.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  provision  in  a  human  rights  conven- 
tion was  an  Important  step  toward  the  rec- 
ognition under  international  law  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Implementation  procedures  have  also  been 
included  in  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Polit- 
ical Rights,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1966. 
The  United  States  hopes  that  implementa- 
tion provisions  will  also  be  written  into  the 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  Religious 
Discrimination  which  Is  now  being  drafted. 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  these 
implementation  procedures  will  apply  only 
to  states  ratifying  the  conventions  and  cov- 
enant, and  that  some  of  them  will  apply  only 
to  the  states  which  specifically  make  optional 
declarations  or.  in  the  case  of  the  covenant, 
ratify  the  optional  protocol.  Obviously,  there 
is  still  more  that  should  be  done  to  increase 
the  practical  effectiveness  of  the  UN's  work  In 
human  rights. 

One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  create  a 
new  post  In  the  United  Nations — a  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights.  The  United 
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States  has  strongly  supported  this  pro- 
posal, and  we  hope  it  will  be  considered  at 
next  fall's  session  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  High  Commissioner  would  serve,  in 
effect,  as  an  international  Ombudsman  m 
the  field  of  human  rights  As  envisaged  in  ,i 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  he  would  be  available  to  help  gov- 
ernments, on  reqtiest.  to  define  and  carry  out 
their  commitments  in  the  htiman  rights  field 
He  would  also  report  to  the  UN.  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  the  state  of 
human  rights — on  developments  In  the  field 
and  on  his  evaluation  of  significant  prob- 
lems and  prospects. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  and  functions,  tlie 
High  Commissioner  would  stand  as  the  effec- 
tive symbol  of  the  commitment  of  the  UN 
to  the  value  and  rights  of  the  Individual 
human  being,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
status,  sex.  or  political  convictions.  As  one 
man.  above  politics,  he  would  be  able  to  speak 
with  a  moral  force  and  conviction  whlcli 
no  committee,  no  commission,  no  fact-find- 
ing group,  could  hope  to  command. 

It  Is  my  own  belief  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  already  made  great  contribution.^ 
to  the  advancement  of  human  rights — anti 
that  it  will  make  even  greater  contributions 
in  the  future.  But  it  is  also  my  conviction 
that  we,  as  Americans,  in  paying  tribute  '  i 
the  work  of  the  UN  in  human  rights,  mu.^t 
note  our  own  poor  record  in  ratifying  UN 
conventions  and  covenants  in  this  field. 

us.    DELAY      'INEXCUSABLE" 

I  find  it  inexcusable  that  the  United 
States — which  has  contributed  as  much  if 
not  more  than  any  other  nation  to  the 
drafting  of  human  rights  conventions  and 
covenants — and  which  offers  its  citizens  the 
broadest  range  of  opportunity  and  of  secure 
human  rights  of  any  nation  on  earth — should 
lag  far  behind  so  many  other  nations,  in- 
cluding even  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  rat- 
ification of  these  important  documents 

Under  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Senate  in  1967  approved  and 
the  United  States  ratified  the  Supplementarv 
Convention  on  Slavery — the  first  such  action 
by  the  Senate  in  the  post-war  period.  Three 
other  conventions  are  pending  before  the 
Senate — the  Convention  on  Genocide,  and 
conventions  dealing  with  forced  labor  and 
the  political  rights  of  women. 

Why  is  it  important  that  the  United  States 
ratify  these  conventions? 

They  will  not.  of  course,  create  a  new 
standard  for  the  American  people.  The  right? 
of  our  people,  which  were  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  have 
through  succeeding  senerations  been  ampli- 
fied by  amendment,  spelled  out  by  legisla- 
tion, and  implemented  by  executive  action 
and  Judicial  decree  And  political  and  civil 
rights  once  denied  to  a  part  of  our  people 
are  now.  by  law,  aiiallable  to  all. 

ACCORDS   WITH   CONSTITUTION 

But  the  fact  that  our  own  laws,  traditions, 
and  Constitution  already  grant  such  a  full 
range  of  human  rights  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  fail  to  ratify  United  Nations  conven- 
tions in  this  field.  The  United  States  stands 
in  a  position  of  world  leadership  on  these 
issues,  and  our  decisions  regarding  these  con- 
ventions will  go  far  to  determine  their  future 
effectiveness  around  the  world.  For  if  the 
nation  that  was  born  proclaiming  that  "cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights  '  are  the  birthright  of 
"all  men" — not  Just  Americans — fails  to  give 
Its  formal  adherence  to  these  conventions. 
why  should  other  nations  take  them  seri- 
ously? 

Most  of  the  delay  in  ratifying  these  con- 
ventions has  been  due.  of  course,  not  to 
any  lack  of  bipartisan  support  for  the  prin- 
ciples they  embody,  but  to  honest  doubts 
that  the  principles  of  Federalism  permit  us 
to  participate  in  them.  But  the  discussion, 
over  the  years,  should  by  now  have  dispelled 
these  doubts.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  all 
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the  UN  conventions  submitted  to  the  Senate 
are  consistent  with  our  Constitution— and 
that  we  need  have  no  fears  that  they  con- 
travene our  domestic  laws  which  are.  in  fact, 
more  protective  of  human  rights  than  any- 
thing the  conventions  provide. 

For  these  reasons,  it  Is  my  hope  that  in 
1968 — International  Human  Rights  Year— 
the  United  States  Senate  will  take  further 
action  on  the  Human  Rights  conventions 
that  are  pending  before  it  No  other  action 
would  so  effectively  mark  our  observance  of 
International  Human  Rights  year. 


JAMES     E.     WILLIAMS     PRESENTED 
CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OP    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have- 
.iust  returned  irom  witnessine  the  Presi- 
dent present  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  my  constituent.  PO  James  E. 
Williams.  After  learning  of  Petty  Officer 
Williams'  extraordinary  heroism  during 
the  Vietnam  war  it  makes  us  all  proud 
n  be  an  American. 

I  have  never  attended  a  more  impres- 
sive ceremony  during  my  lifetime. 

Petty  Officer  Williams  is  an  outstand- 
ing gentleman  in  even.-  respect,  and  I 
am  certain  every  real  American  takes 
L'reat  pride  in  knowing  that  the  high- 
est honor  a  grateful  Government  can 
sive  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.  I  re- 
alize we  have  thousands  and  thousands 
of  unsung  heroes;  However,  when  a  man 
ri.sks  his  life  and  goes  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  did  Petty  Officer  Williams. 
mere  words  and  the  distinguished  Aledal 
of  Honor  really  does  not  do  .iustice.  How- 
ever. It  does  give  all  of  us  an  opportunity 
to  take  off  a  few  minutes  and  pay  tribute 
and  our  respects  to  a  man  who  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
heroes. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  President  s 
citation  in  connection  with  Petty  Officer 
Williams'  outstanding  heroism: 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Boatswain's 
Mate  First  Class  James  E.  Williams.  United 
States  Navy  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
loUowlng  citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  :.nd  intrepidity 
,it  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  dutv  as  a  member  of  River  Section 
531  during  combat  operations  on  the  Mekong 
River  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  31 
October  1966.  Pettv  Officer  Williams  was  serv- 
ing as  Boat  Capt.iin  and  Patrol  Officer  aboard 
River  Patrol  Boat  iPBRt  105  accompanied 
In-  another  patrol  boat  when  the  patrcl  was 
.suddenly  taken  under  fire  by  two  enemy 
s.'.mpans.  Petty  Officer  Wllllam.s  Immediately 
ordered  the  fire  returned,  killing  the  crew 
of  one  enemv  boat  and  causing  the  other 
sampan  to  take  refuge  in  a  nearby  river  inlet 
Pursuing  the  fleeing  sampan,  the  U.S.  patrol 
encountered  a  heavy  volume  of  small  arms 
hre  from  enemy  forces,  at  close  range,  occupy- 
ing well-concealed  positions  along  the  river 
bank.  Maneuvering  through  this  fire,  the 
patrol  confronted  a  numerically  superior 
enemy  force  aboard  two  enemy  junks  and 
eight  sampans  augmented  by  heavy  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  from  ashore.  In  the  savage 
battle   that   ensued.   Petty   Officer   Williams. 
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with  utter  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  withering  hall  of  enemy 
fire    to    direct    counter-fire    and    inspire    the 
actions  of  his  patrol.  Recognizing  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  enemy  force.  Petty 
Officer  Williams  deployed  his  patrol  to  await 
the    arrival    of    armed    helicopters.    In    the 
course   of    this   movement   he   discovered   an 
even    larger   concentration   of    enemy    boats. 
Not    waiting    for    the    arrival    of    the    armed 
helicopters,  he  displayed  great  Initiative  and 
boldly   led    the   patrol    through   the   Intense 
enemy   fire   and   damaged   or  destroyed    fifty 
enemv  sampans  and  seven  Junks.  This  phase 
of  the  action  completed,  and  with  the  arrival 
nf     the     armed     helicopters.     Petty     Officer 
Williams  directed  the  attack  on  the  remain- 
ing   enemy    force     Now    virtually   dark,    and 
although    Pettv    Officer   Williams   was   .iware 
that    his    boats    would    :jecome    even    better 
targets,  he  ordered   the  patrol  boats'  search 
lights   turned    on    to   better    illuminate   the 
area   and    moved   the   patrol   perilously  close 
to  shore  to  press  the  atuick.  Despite  a  waning 
supply   of   ammunition   the   patrol   success- 
fully   engaged    the   enemv   ashore   and    com- 
pleted   the  rout  of   the  t-nemy   force    Under 
the  leadership  of  Petty  Officer  Williams,  who 
demonstrated  unusual  professional  skill  and 
indomitable   courage    throughout    the    three 
hour   battle,    the    patrol    accounted    for    the 
destruction  or  loss  of  sixty-five  enemy  boats 
and    Inflicted    numerous    casualties    on    the 
enemv  per.'^onnel    His  extraordinary  heroism 
and  exemplary  fighting  spirit  iii  the  face  of 
grave   risks   inspired    the   efforts   of   his   men 
10  defeat  a  larger  enemy  force,  and  are  in 
keeping    with    the    finest    traditions    of    the 
United  States  Naval  Service." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  man  is 
known  as  a  restless  creature.  And  well  he 
.•should  be.  as  through  most  of  history 
man  has  expended  great  energy  in  mov- 
ing himself  and  his  produce  from  one 
place  to  another— always  j-iurneying  a 
little  farther  in  a  little  less  time. 

As  a  result  of  these  basic  motivations 
to  overcome  the  vastness  of  time  and 
space,  man  has  constructed  a  masnifi- 
cent  achievement  in  transportation.  It 
is  in  this  .spirit  that  I  salute  National 
Transportation  Week — a  time  to  recall  a 
dynamic  saga  of  renaissance  in  the  mov- 
ing of  goods  and  people  throughout  the 
land  pnd  around  the  world. 

It  is  equally  imnort^nt  to  nay  tribute, 
in  the  form  of  this  National  Transporta- 
tion Week,  to  the  m^n  and  women  -vhose 
constant  efforts  move  our  produce  and 
peoDle  throughout  the  world. 

For  a  period  of  5.000  years  transporta- 
tion underwent  few  innovat'ons.  But  only 
within  a  short  70  years  a  metamorphosis 
in  transportation  has  occurred  in  which 
man  mw  accents  automobiles,  jet  air- 
liners and  spacecraft  as  common  modes 
of  transportation.  However,  tran.sporta- 
tion  is  much  more  than  just  technologi- 
cal advances. 

Tlie  role  of  transportation  today  is  a 
kaleidoscope  of  important  functions. 
Mans  progress  toward  ever-increasing 
knowledge  and  comfortable  affluence  de- 


pends  on  the  mechanical  genius  of 
modern  transportation.  Our  trains, 
trucks,  buses,  airplanes,  pipelines  and 
ships  have  placed  the  goods  of  the  world 
on  our  doorsteps.  Only  a  primitive  so- 
ciety where  people  procure  their  own  sim- 
ple necessities  from  materials  at  hand 
can  exist  without  modern  transportation. 
In  modern  industrialized  societies 
transportation  becomes  vital.  In  such  a 
nation  groups  of  people  are  interde- 
ijendent  on  one  another  for  such  .simple 
necessities  as  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. Finally  such  groups  cannot  live  in 
isolation.  Thus  transportation  becomes 
an  indispensable  lifeline  for  making  the 
goods  and  .services  of  each  specialized 
.segment  available  to  all. 

Things  are  not  made,  nor  are  they 
useful,  unless  thev  can  be  distributed, 
and  more  efficient  distribution  depends 
on  progresses  in  transportation.  Our 
mines,  mills,  factories  and  farms  rely  on 
tran.sportation  as  a  vital  bloodstream  to 
national  and  world  markets. 

The  Nation's  growth  pattern  toward 
fewer  and  larger  farms,  increa.sine  in- 
dustrialized and  urbanized  areas,  mush- 
rooming suburbs,  and  a  nation  of  cities 
depends  on  effective  transportation. 

Such  closeness  demands  that  people 
uet  along  together.  In  our  Nation  trans- 
portation has  done  much  to  unite  the 
people.  It  has  brought  them  together  to 
produce  goods,  to  trade  with  each  other, 
and  provided  opi->ortunities  for  under- 
standing one  another. 

Transportation  is  the  enemy  of  stag- 
nation immobility,  isolation,  and  low 
productivity.  It  fosters  chance  as  well  as 
exchange,  opening  new  lands  for  pro- 
duction, new  markets  for  sellers  and  in- 
ventive genius. 

Transportation  is  a  major  ingredient 
for  achievins  a  large-scale  educated 
populace  in  our  Nation.  It  makes  cca- 
tralized  schools  possible,  transports 
more  students  to  them  and  prevents 
large  attendance  drops  in  bad  weather. 
Finally  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  production  of  goods  is  futile 
without  transportation.  Transportation 
is  such  a  necessity  in  the  modern  world 
that  a  fairly  good  indicator  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  achievement  level  of  a 
country  is  reflected  in  the  .status  of  its 
transportation.  The  United  States 
through  extensive  roads,  waterways, 
rails,  and  pipelines  has  welded  the  coun- 
try into  a  single  national  market.  In 
contrast  much  of  the  world  still  depends 
on  animal  transport,  and  the  huge  na- 
tion of  India  relies  on  10  million  animals 
to  haul  about  100  million  tons  a  year. 

As  man  rushes  toward  the  stars  and 
the  21st  centui-y  it  is  essential  that  we 
lemain  aware  of  the  colossal  impact  of 
transportation  on  men  and  nations. 

This  week  I  am  glad  to  join  in  salut- 
ing the  men  and  women  who  work  day 
to  day  to  move  our  s-oods  and  people  in 
the  form  of  this  National  Transporta- 
tion Week.  I  think  it  also  important  to 
salute  the  transportation  innovfitors, 
t:-ie  researchers  and  technicians,  whose 
work,  inspiration  and  invent*on  wiill 
move  us  to  an  unimaginable  and 
dynamic  21st  century  of  transportation. 


THK  \  ATIONAL  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Republican  Ta.'^k  Force  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs met  with  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Matthew, 
a  neurosurgeon  who  has  piven  up  his 
practice  to  serve  as  the  president  of  the 
National  Economic  Growth  and  Recon- 
struction Or!::anization— NEGRO. 
'  This  is  an  organization  which  has  as 
its  objective  to  provide  the  poverty-level 
Sesvo  an  ownership  .'^take  in  our  society, 
and  in  .so  doing,  to  provide  employment 
training  and  .jobs.  In  his  presentation  be- 
fore the  GOP  task  force.  Dr.  Matthew 
persuasively  attacked  a  number  of  the 
basic  premises  on  which  antipoverty  ef- 
forts to  date  have  been  based.  The  thrust 
of  his  argument  was  that  present  pro- 
arramg'  ih  the  poverty  area  touch  only 
the  upper  economic  and  social  levels 
among  the  Negro  poor,  leaving  without 
help  or  hope  the  great  bulk  of  those  liv- 
ing in  poverty.  Dr.  Matthew  describes 
steps  which  he  believes  the  Congress' 
should  take  to  reach  those  who  he  main- 
tains are  not  currently  affected  by  Fed- 
eral programs. 

While  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Matthew 
represents  but   one   viewpoint,   and   the 
approach  of  his  organization  would  ob- 
viously not  be  universally  apnlicable.  I 
do  believe  it  merits  study  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  better  understanding  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  in  con- 
sidering possible  avenues  of  solution. 
Dr.    Matthew's    .statement    follows: 
St.\tement    bt    Thomas    \V     M.atthew    M  D. 
Ptiesident  of  negro  i  Nation.al  Economic 
Growth    and    Reconstruction    Organiza- 
tion I .    B  CFORE    THE    Urban    .Affairs    Task 
Force    of     the     Republican    Conference. 
May  14.   1968 

Not  since  the  Civil  War  has  so  much  at- 
tention been  given  to  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
:n  America.  Headlines  greet  each  new  pro- 
posal to  solve  his  problem.  M.iny  concerned 
Americans  have  been  surprised  and  bewil- 
dered by  NEGRO'S  attack  on  what  appears 
to  t'nem  to  be  reasonable  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  poverty.  Un- 
fortunately, these  proposals  are  only  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  programs  designed  to 
end  poverty  for  all  but  the  Negro. 

The  New  Deal  with  its  public  works  pro- 
grams was  a  noble  idea  and  an  economic 
springboard  for  the  maioritv  of  Americans 
but  not  for  Negroes  The  War  on  Poverty 
is  the  Great  Society's  answer,  but  the 
scorchPd  earth  of  Detroit.  Newark,  and  Wash- 
ington has  convinced  us  all  of  its  failure  to 
help  appreciably  the  black  poor  Now.  civil 
rislits  leader",  with  great  sincerity,  have 
come  forth  with  a  new  oanacea.  This  nos- 
trum compounded  specifically  to  cure  Negro 
poverty  is  designed  so  as  to  treat  every- 
thing except  the  Illness  it  is  p.dvertised  to 
cure.  -Almost  everv  other  croup  in  Ameri"a 
would  benefit  except  for  the  hard  core  Negro 
unemployed 

The  lack  of  success  of  e.ach  succeeding 
welfare  progratr.  rests  with  what  thev  share 
in  common,  the  assumption  that  the  causes 
of  poverty  for  all  people  is  the  same,  and 
therefore,  what  will  eliminate  poverty  for 
one  group  of  .Americans  will  do  it  for  the 
other.  But.  poverty  is  like  pneiunonia  and 
every  physician  knows  that  until  he  identifies 
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the  specific  agent,  his  therapy  is.  at  best,  a 
hit  or  miss  affair 

The  now  apparently  perennial  summer 
riots  are  symptoms  widely  known  but  little 
understood.  They  say  that  the  'black  masses" 
believe  that  the  American  society  has  the 
power  to  help  but  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
has  not  reached  them.  This  recognition  has 
brought  about  a  new  rash  of  proposals,  some 
noble  some  punitive,  but  all  designed  to 
treat  the  wrong  disease. 

Negro  poverty  is  distinct  and  unique 
enough  to  set  it  apart  from  all  other  tyjies 
of  poverty.  Po-  the  Negro  poverty  Is  a  complex 
disorder  For  the  rest  of  America,  poverty  Is  a 
simple  malady  which  can  be  cured  by  the 
infusion  of  employment.  The  roots  of  Negro 
jjoverty  are  cultural  as  well  .is  economic. 
Until  this  nation  recognizes  the  difference 
and  designs  programs  specifically  designed  to 
deal  with  the  unique  Negro  problem,  all 
efforts,  no  matter  how  well  financed  or 
managed,  will  fail. 

Black  Americans  are  essentially  two  dif- 
ferent i>eople.  They  can  be  differentiated  by 
the  dominance  of  the  two  cultures  charac- 
teristic of  the  black  man  in  America,  pman- 
cipated  culture  and  slave  culture.  Few  of 
us  could  be  considered  completely  emanci- 
pated, but,  unfortunately,  some  of  us  are 
still  to  much  victims  of  the  slave  culture.  It 
is  still  possible  to  encounter  the  American 
black  man  who  functions  in  a  ciUture 
identical  with  that  of  an  early  eighteenth 
Century,  well  domesticated,  chattel  slave 

Our  reason  for  encouraging  a  discussion  of 
slave  culture  at  this  time  is  the  ctirrent  flurry 
of  headline-catching  proposals  to  deal  with 
the  racial  crisis.  Rather  than  dealing  with 
root  causes,  these  proposals  are  designed  to 
prevent  riot.  The  obvious  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten: Making  riots  unnecessary  is  the  best 
prevention.  At  all  costs,  we  must  prevent 
any  further  frustrations  in  the  nation's 
ghettoes  caused  by  new  hopes  and  inevitable 
dlsapoolntments. 

Nat  since  1831.  when  Nat  Turner,  the  slave, 
staged  his  bloody  rebellion,  has  white 
America  been  so  concerned  about  how  the 
Negro  people  should  live.  Over  a  century  has 
passed,  but  the  cause  for  this  concern  is  the 
f:\me.  The  black  man  has  placed  in  jeopardy, 
the  physical  safety  of  white  persons  and 
tiireatened  the  status  quo.  Nat  Turner's 
activitv  was  deemed  a  rebellion  while  the 
racial  outbreaks  of  the  last  three  years  have 
been  called  riots.  But,  in  both  cases,  vio- 
lence was  perpet-ated  by  blacks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  both  the  lives  and  prop- 
ertv  of  white  people. 

The  similarity  is  so  striking  that  author. 
William  Stvron.  has  reconstructed  the  Nat 
TurnyJr  rebellion  into  a  vivid  semi- fictional 
novd^  It  is  his  contention  that  his  readers 
can  better  understand  current  racial  events 
from  his  historical  recreation.  Indeed,  white 
America  should  note  carefully  the  common 
factor  in  the  rebellion  of  1831  and  the  riots  of 
the  I960's.  i,c.  the  motivation. 

Broken  promises  are  the  cardinal  excitants 
to  violence.  Nat  Turner  and  the  "grass  roots 
Negro"  of  today  have  eaten  of  the  same  bitter 
fruit. 

'  The  nation's  policymakers  fashioned  a 
massive  federal  program  to  end  forever  pov- 
erty in  America,  the  War  on  Povertv!  The 
poor  of  Americ.i  were  to  expect  an  improved 
•standard  of  living.  The  grass-roots  Negro  took 
this  promise  literally  and  he  had  good  rea- 
son fr,r  optimism  For  the  first  time,  millions 
f)f  dollars  were  being  poured  into  his  com- 
munitv  to  improve  his  economic  status.  It 
was  not  lone  before  he  found  out  that  little 
of  the  millions  fpent  would  ever  reach  the 
people  of  povertv  Administrative  costs  con- 
sumed anti-poverty  funds  before  they  could 
ever  benefit  the  poor.  Once  again,  the  grass 
roots  Negro  had  reason  to  feel  betrayed. 

It  is  because  so  many  white  people  believe 
that  the  perennial  riots  are  a  prodrome  to  a 
possible  all-out  black  violent  rebellion  that 
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thev  are  attempting  to  offer  ways  for  Its  pre- 
vention However,  in  the  zeal  for  success  (and 
at  times  to  gain  the  public  favor  that  accrues 
to  a  hero) ,  some  proposals  are  promoted  that 
are  not  designed  to  accomplish  their  stated 
goal  Generally,  this  occurs  because  the  pro- 
ponents do  not  really  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Negro  people's  problem.  With 
each  attempt  that  starts  out  with  lofty  goals 
ISO  much  so,  that  hardly  a  person  would 
want  to  cast  cold  water  on  it  before  it  h.is 
been  tried),  and  then  falls,  the  Negro  masses 
perceive  a  broken  promise.  Feeling  betraved. 
they  on!v  become  more  hostile  towards  white 
people— "the  symbols  of  the  power  structure 
that  denies  them  freedom. 

Each  of  the  disappointments  occurs  ix- 
cause  the  proposal  is  not  geared  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  need  of  the  Negro  masses  Unfo.-- 
tunately.  many  proposals  are  well  designed 
to  help  one  part  of  the  Negro  population,  anri 
yet,  leave  unfulfilled,  the  needs  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  greatest  promises  were  made 
Ironically,  the  group  helped  is  the  one  called 
upon  to  advise  white  leaders  rather  than  the 
group  that  the  white  community  fears  most 
for  its  rebellious  potential. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  a  case  in  point 
It  was  publicized  as  a  war  against  povertv 
The  promise  %vas  clearly  made  that  it  was  t  > 
eradicate  poverty.  The  programs  developed, 
however,  were,  in  fact,  responding  to  the 
problems  of  the  "black  bourgolse".  In  the 
terminology  of  E  B  DuBois,  the  "talent^'n 
tenth"  had  skills  and  were  ready  to  work 
with  those  skills  if  only  a  Job  opportuni'v 
was  provided.  This  is  the  theme  that  the 
Urban  League,  through  its  "Skills  Bank"  pro- 
gram has  been  advocating.  The  N.AACP  pro- 
motes the  same  theme  but  uses  the  legal  '.  e- 
hicle  of  breaking-down  barriers  of  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Both  of  the^i- 
approaches  have  been  needed  but  It  is  essen- 
tial to  note  that  they  only  meet  the  needs 
of  the  relatively  small  number  of  Negroes 
who  have  skills  or  reasonable  education.  Ye' 
the  Anti-poverty  Program  was  widely  .irt- 
vertised  as  being  the  vehicle  to  help  the  poor 
sometimes  euphemistically  called  the  under 
privileged,  the  disadvantaged,  the  unskilled, 
or  just  the  grass  roots  Negro. 

As  a  consequence,  the  many  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  federal  agency  called  thr 
■Office    of    Economic    Opportunity    lOE.Oi 
liave  been  a  great  success  for  the  Negro  mid- 
dle class.  In  a  trreat  measure,  there  is  a  al- 
most no  difference  between  the  significant  e:  - 
fects  of  the  W,P,A,  during  the  depression  and 
the  OEO  '-f  the  1960s,  They  both  made  j  )b 
for  people  who  were  quits  able  from  a  psy- 
chological,   physical,    and    skill    standpoint 
Neither  one  made  provisions  for  the  so  called, 
■unemplovables '.  The  onlv  basic  difference 
between    WPA    and    OEO    is    that    the    WPA 
made  jobs  for  the  employable  unemployed, 
whereas  the  OEO  upgraded  the  skillful  Negro 
to  a   job  level   that  more  accurately  reflects 
his    educational    achievements.    The    college 
graduate  was  taken  from  running  ?n  elevator 
or  a  stock  clerk's  job  or  serving  as  a  depart- 
ment store  saleswoman  and  placed  in  a  white 
collar    position.    This    is    precisely    what   the 
older  Negro  organizations  were  asking  to  be 
done  so  as  not  to  "waste'  the  m.'.n  power  re- 
serves of  our  nation". 

Of  course,  not  ".11  the  white  collar  jobs  'f 
the  antipovertv  program  went  to  Negro  em- 
Dlovables.  As  i  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
more  white  emplovees  th^n  Ne'^ro,  even  when 
the  specific  proiects  involved  essentially  non- 
white  populations, 

WhTt  then  of  the  poor  Negro  who  is  trulv 
disadv.'.ntf.ged?  He  ;s  informed  by  the  news 
media  that  millions  of  dollars  are  ."ppro- 
oriated  to  lielp  him,  yet,  his  state  of  povertv 
is  not  being  changed.  He  hears  about,  or  sees, 
Negroes  working  in  the  anti-povertv  program 
with  iUgh-paying  jobs  moving  away  from 
him  into  suburbia. 

The  best  that  the  adult  poor  Negro  is  ol- 
fered  is  various  forms  of  charity.  The  young 
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people  are  induced  to  take  jobs  that  are  not 
•mended  to  lead  anvwhere  but  onlv  to  keep 
idle  hands  fr.^m  being  the  devil's  workshop. 
Some  of  the  young  are  t  iken  out  of  the  pov- 
erty environment  by  placing  them  in  the 
umed  services  or  in  the  Job  Corps  cumps. 
Eventuallv.  the  word  from  anti-Vietnam  war 
sources  reaches  the  ycung  ghetto  dwellers 
I'.-iat  the  army  is  designed  for  black  genocide- 
and  that  it  is  almost  certain  death  to  go 
into  the  armed  services.  He  hears,  via  the 
grapevine,  that  the  Job  Corps  is  only  a  place 
that  serves  to  ease  you  into  the  armed 
services, 

Dis.idvantaged  people  In  the  ghetto  no 
longer  get  into  the  anti-poverty  program  so 
,,s  to  have  -something  happen  that  will  enable 
the  individual  to  be  .self-supporting  in  the 
luture.  Rat'aer.  the  object  becomes  a  matter 
of  living  onlv  from  day  to  day.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  make  the  anti-poverty 
pi-cgram  provide  "bread  "  for  the  daily  needs. 
When  it  ceases  to  do  this,  then  the  under- 
orivileged  ghetto  dweller  feels  beset  upon.  He 
iias  already  learned  that  everybody  who  is 
getting  something  in  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram is  getting  it  because  of  his  poverty.  He 
cannot  pass  the  standards  for  a  real  Job, 
Hence,  this  poor  person  quickly  learns  to 
threaten  or  actually  make  good  enough 
threats  to  force  the  authorities  into  provid- 
ing him  ■with  a  "make-do"  job. 

In  this  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  job, 
he  can  "hustle",  i  e  come  to  work  when  he 
pleases,  have  a  friend  punch  the  time  clock 
for  him,  or  if  his  supervisor  Is  on  the  "take  ", 
pay  to  be  marked  as  working  full  time,  when 
in  realitv  he  only  works  a  fraction  of  those 
hours.  The  whole  anti-poverty  program  is 
,seen  as  a  grand  hustle  for  all  involved  The 
only  difference  he  sees  between  himself  and 
those  more  skilled  Is  that  they  can  get  more 
money.  Too  often,  the  obvious  point  is 
missed,  that  with  more  education  and  skill, 
one  is  entitled  to  more  pav  and  opportu- 
nities for  advancement.  This  lesson  is  missed 
because  the  ghetto  youth  sees  unskilled 
people  shake  down  anti-poverty  programs 
lo'  high  salaries. 

The    black    masses,    like    computers,    pa- 
tiently store  up  the  daily  memories  of  despair 
and  suffering.  Because  they  are  not  new  ex- 
periences, there  is  no  outcry.  Even  the  most 
persuasive  militant  cannot  move  the  Negro 
:iiasses    from    their   states   of   resignation    if 
•,11   he   has   to   offer   is   an   exhortation.   But, 
even   the  mediocre  speaker  is   able  to  make 
this  mass  come  alive  with  the  offer  of  hope 
Although   the  grass  roots  may  appear  apa- 
'hetlc,  the  people  never  cease  to  iireserve  a 
.sensitive   area    of    hope.   Once    that   hope    is 
.roused,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  delivery 
of  what  the  people  were  given  to  expect    If 
not,    like    a    dormant    volcano    activated,    a 
violent    eruption     eventually    occurs.    It    is 
notable  to  see  the  blind  fury  generated  by 
some  of  the  milde.st  looking  individuals  on 
a  pay  day  when  the  poor  are  told  that  the 
funds   are   delayed   a    day   or   so.   This   same 
rage    explode=    into    a    riot    when    the    bla?k 
masses  are  disappointed  by  a  broken  promise 
that  leaves  them  with  no  choice  but  to  re- 
turn to  their  old  state  of  despair. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  a  single  broken  promise 
that  causes  an  outburst  Rather,  the  accu- 
mulated memories  of  riailv  sufferinc  are  like 
data  processed  items,  delivered  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  the     straw  that  tips   the  balance". 


A    NEW    DIRECTION 

To  avoid  further  disappointment  to  the 
poor,  a  new  approach  must  be  undertaken. 
if.  Indeed,  they  are  to  become  gainfully  em- 
ploved. 

The  essence  of  the  new  approach  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  concept  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent etiological  types  of  unemployed  per- 
sons The  remedv  will  be  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  type  of  unemployed  in- 
volved. The  basic  etiological  types  of  un- 
employed are: 


1    Market  unemployed. 

2.  Unskilled  unemploved 

3.  Attitudinally  unemployed, 

4.  Medlcallv  unemployed. 

Market  Unemployed,  are  persons  who  qual- 
ify in  ;  11  respects  to  work  but  for  whom 
tliere  are  no  jobs  available.  These  persons  are 
usually  the  bvproducts  of  a  depression  of  the 
general  economy  or  the  economy  of  selective 
industrial  areas 

UiifikiUed  Unemployed,  are  persons  who 
are  anxious  to  work  but  have  not  the  skills 
for  available  jobs 

Attitudxnal  Unemployed,  are  persons  who 
are  devoid  of  anv  compelling  sense  of  re- 
sponsibilitv  to  work.  This  condition  is  cul- 
tural rather  than  biological  In  origin.  Because 
it  begins  from  childhood,  there  is  an  ex- 
pected concomitant  lack  of  skills  The  dil- 
ficult-to-nianage  school  child  may  be  the 
youthful  stage  of  the  attitudinally  unem- 
ployed (granted  that  there  are  al.so  other 
causes  for  a  difficult-to-manage  school  child) . 
The  attitudinally  unemployed,  as  used  here. 
is  presumed  to  be  essentially  healthy  physi- 
cally, psychologically,  and  mentally  He  is 
particulaVlv  psvchologically  intact  and  men- 
tally adequate  when  evaluated  within  the 
context  of  his  usual  cultural  milieu.  The  re- 
sult is  that  this  individual  cannot  work,  even 
at  jobs  requiring  no  skill  because  for  truly 
innocent  reasons,  he  has  no  will  to  work 

Medically  Unemployed,  are  Individuals  who 
are  too  old  or  too  young,  who  are  mentally 
deficient,  or  who  have  a  psychological  illness. 
This  psvchologically  damaged  peison  differs 
from  the  attitudinally  unemployed  because 
he  would  be  jtidged  abnormal  when  tested 
even  by  standards  common  to  his  usual  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  self-evident  that  to  employ  the  mar- 
ket or  unskilled  unemployed,  there  must  be 
more  jobs  created  In  the  first  case  and  skill- 
training  programs  in  the  second  instance 
The  medlcallv  unemployed  require  specific 
therapy  for  the  illness  Youth  and  elderllness 
are  simplv  factors  relevant  to  age  The  atti- 
tudinallvtinemployed.  however,  are  a  prob- 
lem that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  sep- 
arate entity. 

Because  attitudinally  unemployed  persons 
have  not  been  clinically  i-solated,  or  at  least 
identified  as  such,  much  frustration  has  oc- 
curred  from   the  various  attempts  to  solve 
the  unemplovment  problem  among  the  poor, 
Obviouslv,  for  the  market  and  unskilled  un- 
emploved the  wide  range  of  programs  in  the 
New  Deal  and  Great  Society  have  been  quite 
relevant    In   spite    of    the  success   of    these 
programs,  the  statistics  for  the  unemployed 
Negro  seem  not  to  improve  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  is  better  illustrated  when 
we  note  that  the  New  York  City  lower  east- 
side  Jewish  and  Italian  poor  have  improved 
i^ocioeconomicallv     with     each     generation, 
while  i-o  such  consistent  claiin  can  be  made 
for   Harlem  or   anv  other  Negro   ghetto.   It 
is  now  being  suggested  that  the  difference 
is  that  too  great  a  part  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion functions  out  of  a  culture  that  is  differ- 
ent enough  from  other  ethnic  groups  as  to 
cause  this  result. 

If  any  observer  Is  to  understand  whv  the 
Negro  problem  of  poverty  is  very  distinctly 
a  separ.ue  ii-sue  that  must  be  dealt  with 
apart  from  the  povert"  of  anv  other  group 
in  America,  he  must  become  fully  aware  of 
the  influence  ol  the  ■'lave  culture 

It  ts  not  the  puroo^e  of  ♦hit;  statement  to 
present  an  analvsis  <;f  .^Inve  culture  per  se. 
but  It  is  neceK.«arv  that  we  clearlv  see  the 
mechanism  of  how  thl.'^  particular  culture 
perpetuates  pover'v  Further  t'-.e  intent  is  to 
emphasize  that  if  povertv  among  the  Negro 
is  to  be  eliminated,  a  special  program  which 
is  responsive  to  the  peculiar  American  racial 
problem  must  be  established. 

To  attempt  a  solution  to  poverty  of  the 
Negro  bv  assuming  that  a  war  on  povertv  in 
general  will  suffice  is  to  ignore  history.  The 
great  labor  movement  in  the  United  States 
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was  to  serve  all  workers,  bin  instead,  it 
moved  on  and  excluded  the  defen.seless  black 
laborer  The  welfare  programs  of  the  New 
Deal  were  designed  to  help  people  In  the 
economic  depre.ssion  but.  again,  the  Negro 
citizen  was  not  fully  taken  along  to  enjoy 
the  booming  post  W'orld  War  economy  Al- 
ready, in  the  Great  Society's  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" we  see  the  repetition  of  f.ie  Negro  being 
\efi  behind  While  all  other  groups,  such  as 
the  Appalachian  poor  and  the  new  immi- 
grants from  Eastern  Europe  or  Spanish  Amer- 
ica rapidly  are  being  projected  Into  the  main 
stream  of"  our  country's  life,  the  Negro  riots 
just   for   make-do  welfare  Jobs 

The  time  has  come  lor  the  country  to  face 
up  to  the  tact  that  we  have  a  special  national 
problem  which  transcends  Jtist  the  matter 
of  poverty  It  is  the  task  of  socio-economic 
rehabilitation  of  a  whole  people  .  .  It  Is 
the  Job  of  restoring  an  Identity  and  a  personal 
feeling  ot  belonging  to  someone  The  concept 
of  famllv  is  vacuous  unless  there  arc  people 
with  wliom  one  relates  Economics  Is  one 
a.-pect  of  what  Is  needed  but  a  new  psycho- 
logical reference  is  Just  as  important  The 
Negro  must  have  an  identity  He  must  re- 
place the  slave  culture  with  a  new  set  ot 
values  based  on  a  realistic  asse.ssment  of 
his  own  worth. 


HARD-CORF.    UNEMPLOYED 

What  is  needed  in  programming  for  the 
hard  core  unemploved.  Before  discussing 
•=uch  activities,  however.  It  is  necessary  to 
define  the  hard  core  unemployed— only  a 
small  portion  of  which  Is  on  public  welfare 
They  fall  into  the  following  oategories: 

1.  Persons  excluded  from  Jobs  because  of 
past  criminal  records. 

2  Drug  addicts    (narcotics  or  alcohol  ) 

3  Public  welfare  reciplenus  with  slave 
cultural  traits  ^ 

4  School    drop-outs    with    slave    cultural 

traits  . 

5  Prison  inmates  ready  tor  parole  if  cm- 
plovmenl  was  available 

It  should  be  noted  that  persons  who  have 
criminal  records  can  be  good  workers  and 
may  have  certain  advantages  over  the  other 
slave  cultvned  bv  being  more  attitudlnallv 
ready  for  em>iloyment  They  may  even  possess 
a  skill  learned  In  prison. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  GROWTH   AND  RECONSTRUC- 
TION   ORGANIZATION     (NEGRO  I 

AS  Stated  previously,  as  attitudinal  prob- 
lems exist  as  a  basis  for  unemploymer.t  there 
is  a  need  for  more  than  Just  job  training  and 
purely  economic  considerations  such  as 
guaranteed  wages  It  is  precisely  this  aware- 
ness that  cause  NEGRO  to  be  developed  1  he 
e-re'lniental  and  study  stages  began  m  lJb7 
a-id  were  developed  Into  a  pil'^t  project  under 
the  Mterfalth  Health  Association  (IHAi 
which,  in  1966.  evolved  in  its  program  form 
as  NEGRO. 

The  primary  oblects  of  NEGRO  are: 

1  To  assist  with  others  in  the  projection 
of  the  Negro  people  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life, 

2  To  proi-note  and  coordinate  on  a  na- 
tional basis  local  community  Negro  belf-help 
programs 

3.  To  promote  a  Negro  controlled  economy 
TO  support  self-he:p  programs. 

4.  To  conduct  a  national  NEGRO  Bond 
drive  for  ijro?:ram  capitalization. 

b  To  promote  a  positive  Negro  culture  to 
eliminate  eventually  all  traces  of  slave  cul- 
ture, developing  group  identity  and  pride 

6  To  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  privi- 
leged and  less  privileged  Negro. 

The  programs  of  yEGRO  .'re  both  social 
and  economic.  Thev  are  intended  to  involve 
the  facets  of  total  living  of  the  Negro  people 
in  America,  Because  of  the  urgent  need,  pri- 
ority of  efforts  Is  given  to  more  soclo-eco- 
nomically  deprived  members  of  the  group. 
We  "build  from  the  bottom  up"  If  the  least 
of  us  is  enabled  to  be  self-supporting,  then 
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the  more  privileged  or  us  will  certainly  do 
■A-ell 

The  social  programs  of  NEGRO  cover  a 
wide  range.  A  person  becomes,  in  effect,  a 
member  by  working  for  or  participating  In 
prograrws  or  by  supporting  ihe  organization 
by  buying  NEGRO  Bonds  In  spite  of  the 
clear  intent  to  further  Negro  self-help  ef- 
forts, benefits  are  also  extended  to  non- 
Negroes  who  avail  themselves  of  our  services 
and  facilities.  An  active  social  service  de- 
partment is  maintained  with  experienced 
graduate  social  workers  supervising  a  num- 
ber of  trainees  and  case  aids  Vocational 
guidance,  educational  counseling,  personal 
budgeting,  family  counseling.  Job  placement, 
scholarship  support,  and  providing  housing 
for  the  homeless,  are  among  the  variety  of 
social  service  activities. 

Grcup  sessions  are  used  Informally  to  sup- 
port the  group  concept  and  spirit.  This  has 
therapeutic  effects  for  persoru  in  need  of  be- 
longing to  something  or  having  the  support 
of  someone  Beth  interpersonal  contact  .ind 
group  methods  are  the  means  of  setting  cul- 
tural problems. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  total  living  social 
approach  is  evidenced  in  various  ways  For 
example,  youths  wha  remain  exp>osed  to  our 
progragi.  .eventually  develop  the  educational 
"bug"  It  Is  becoming  the  in-thing  for  high 
school  students  to  talk  about  going  to  col- 
lege School  Is  an  accepted  norm  and  new- 
comers begin  to  sense  It  and  measure  them- 
selves against  the  standards  set  by  prevail- 
ing .Tttltudes  This  attitude  Is  coupled  with 
the  concern  for  group  pride. 

Each  person  benefiting  from  NEGRO'S 
many  projects  are  encouraged  to  be  aware  of 
group  identity  and  the  aim  to  provide  each 
person  with  opportunities  for  upward  socio- 
economic mobility  Contrary  to  the  more 
traditional  training  prc^rams,  NEGRO  at- 
tempts to  set  an  atmosphere  of  concern  for 
the  group  while  helping  each  individual  with 
his  own  special  interests. 

Besides,  the  more  formaJ  social  programs 
and  special  services  such  as  legal  aid.  per- 
sonal loans,  and  financial  credit  references, 
there  is  a  steady  current  c.f  influencing  the 
values  and  ittitudes  of  those  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  proeram  This  is  the  most  Im- 
port.int  portion  of  NEGRO.  Without  It.  our 
activities  would  degenerate  into  a  simple 
economic  p-ogram  with  personal  financial 
gain  being  the  only  concern. 

Instead,  individuals  gradually  become 
more  group  oriented  and  thereby  feel  more 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  the 
back  up  to  help  'them  in  their  personal  .is- 
piratlons.  There  is  a  "big  daddy"  type  reas- 
surance for  persons  who  formerly  assumed 
that  nobody  cared.  Having  a  group  behind 
them  now  makes  them  feel  a  sense  of  be- 
longing. It  Is  at  this  point  that  individuals 
get  "hooked"  into  an  attitudlnal  "addic- 
tion". 

Because  they  want  to  belong,  they  become 
receptive  to  the  prevailing  attitudes  and 
values  of  the  group.  The  fact  of  their  being 
Negro  Is  so  obvious,  they  have  an  easy  sym- 
bol around  which  to  Identify  themselves  with 
the  group  This  further  reinforces  the  In- 
dividual's attachment  to  the  program.  It 
is  as  if  the  reasoning  Is:  "This  is  my  group 
so  I  belong,  therefore,  if  I  belong,  this  Is  the 
wav  I  think  and  behave." 

This  attitudlnal  development  occurs  in 
such  subtle  ways  and  in  unbelievable  num- 
bers and  kinds  oj  places.  It  is  almost  a  can- 
you-top-me  eame  listening  to  individuals 
telling  how  they  .spread  the  "gospel"  to  a 
Negro  taxi  driver  who  was  aghast  and  then 
said  he  wanted  to  be  nffiliated.  Or  there  is 
the  Monday  morning  story  of  the  new  drug 
addicts  coming  in  for  treatment  because 
they  heard  the  word  while  trving  to  find  a 
fix  in  the  black  ghettos.  On  the  other  harfd, 
the  tale  is  from  a  "black  bourgotae  "  brother 
who  feels  a  new  sense  of  pride  then  he  could 
use  his  highly  skilled  training  in  "his  own 
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place",  and  still  earn  a  decent  salary.  It  Is 
here  that  attitudlnal  training  is  seen  to  go 
two  ways.  The  middle  class  Negro  gradually 
becomes  at  home  and  shares  the  theme  of 
Negro  pride  and  self-help  with  black  grass 
roots  brothers  he  otherwise  would  not  hr.ve 
permitted  in  his  company.  He  has  learned 
to  be  understanding  of  his  less-prlvileged 
fellow  Negro.  This  Is  the  attitude  needed  to 
begin  building  the  bridge  between  those  al- 
ready skillful  and  those  who  are  not.  The 
trained  Negro's  flight  to  suburbia  has  been  a 
"brain  drain"  on  the  black  ghetto.  With  the 
skill-less  left  to  lead,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  why  those  communities  violently  erupt 
with  frustration.  Tlie  feeling  of  inferiority 
and  the  need  to  feel  white  gradually  dis- 
appears as  the  trained  Negro  becomes  more 
comfortable  with  all  of  his  people.  For  htm, 
at  this  point,  the  last  vestiges  of  slave  cul- 
ture begin  to  cease  being  a  part  of  his  values. 
It  is  only  through  this  wide  variety  of 
group  and  personal  social  inter-plays  that  at- 
titudlnal therapy  develops  Gradually,  from 
the  maelstrom  evolved  formerly  hard-core 
unemployed  persons  with  new  attitudes 
about  work.  Their  new  values  Impel  them  to 
seek  employment.  In  this  first  step,  the  person 
Is  often  very  uncertain  of  himself  and  Is 
sensitive  to  ridicule  or  rebuff  He  is  used  to 
being  rejected,  hence,  he  expects  it  Tills  is  a 
dangerous  stage  for  him  because  he  is  only 
trying  out  has  new  attitude  and.  as  yet.  has 
no  skills  He  still  has  enough  of  his  old  slave 
culture  habits  to  make  him  appear  too  often 
as  unreliable  to  a  regular  btislnessman. 

GHETTO     INDUSTRIAL     CLINICS 

What  Is  needed  is  a  businessman  who 
could  afford  the  loss  of  employee  and  his 
own  time  to  "coddle"  the  defective  worker. 
Also  needed  is  the  security  of  the  Negro 
group  identity.  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  very 
unusual  non-Negro  business  could  provide 
this  necessary  work  environment.  Even  the 
Negro  entrepreneur  could  hardly  make  a 
profit  if  he  attempted  to  employ  such  defec- 
tive employees — as  much  as  he  might  want  to. 

This  needed  business  in  which  to  employ  a 
"defective"  worker  is  what  NEGRO  develops. 
We  call  them  Industrial  Clinics.  They  run 
parallel  to  profit  making  industries  making 
the  same  products.  There  is  no  hiatus  be- 
tween our  social  program  and  the  businesses. 
This  smooth  continuity  is  what  makes  it  easy 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  gradually  to 
be  convinced  enough  to  get  off  the  orange 
crate  on  the  sidewalk  on  which  he  sits  all 
day  watching  the  crowd  go  bv. 

The  new  hop>e  for  his  is  secured  only  be- 
cause he  identifies  with  the  group  identity 
concept.  He  is  hostile  about  his  oppression 
and  sees  this  as  a  way  of  expressing  his  anger 
as  well  as  actually  gaining  his  freedom. 
Ironically,  his  going  to  work  is.  In  a  sense, 
a  protest  against  "whitey." 

It  is  m  the  Industrial  Clinics  that  broken 
workers  are  mended.  These  workers  are  not 
only  without  skill  but  still  have  enouifh 
traces  of  slave  culture  as  to  lack  the  ambi- 
tion that  compels  the  average  worker  to  at 
least  be  reliable.  Arriving  to  work  on  time, 
tislng  basic  initative,  not  being  side-tracked 
by  non-business  Interest  during  work  hours, 
or  not  taking  a  few  days  off  after  each  pay 
day,  are  not  yet  easy  standards  for  him. 
These,  in  variations,  may  Impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  worker  and  prevent  him  from 
putting  in  a  real  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay. 
None  of  these  factors  have  anything  to  do 
with  job  skills  which  the  person  is  yet  to 
learn.  Obviously,  the  traditional  job  train- 
ing program  has  first  to  get  him  In  and  then 
develop  new  work  habits  and  attitudes.  Their 
short  comings  in  this  regard  were  discussed 
above.  The  many  Industrial  Clinics  of  NEGRO 
are  only  cogs  in  a  more  complex  process  of 
retraining  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

There  Is  a  need  for  developing  a  business 
managerial  class  among  the  Negro  people  as 
well  as  converting  unemployables  into  pro- 
ductive workers.  As  long  as  government  is 
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prepared  to  provide  subsidy  funds,  then  these 
two  needs  should  be  target  projects. 

There  could  be  no  better  workshop  for  the 
Negro  managerial  trainee  to  make  his  mis- 
takes in  than  in  a  protected  enterprise  In- 
ternational alignments  are  changing 
throughout  the  world  and  how  much  our 
country  will  need  to  develop  positive  rela- 
tionship with  colored  nations  of  the  world 
Is  yet  to  be  determined.  Well  trained  Negro 
businessmen  could  be  one  of  America's  bic- 
gest  diplomatic  weapons  Until  then  America 
has  need  of  them  to  .solve  greatest  domestic 
problem. 

No  matter  what  happens,  NEGRO  will  con- 
tinue its  program  of  ghetto  Industrial  clinirs 
We  seek  and  will  accept  no  gifts  or  grani.s 
but  we  do  need  the  use  of  some  of  .America  V 
resources.  In  every  black  ghetto  In  the  na- 
tion, groups  are  forming  and  asking  NEGRO  s 
assistance  and  direction  in  creating  simil.ir 
programs  Only  financial  resources  stand  bf- 
tween  NEGRO  and  Immediate  implementa- 
tion of  countless  locally  controlled  ghetto 
Industrial  clinic  programs  across  the 
country. 

Government  and  private  capital  on  a  loan 
basis  in  fractional  amounts  of  current  anti- 
poverty  expenditures  could  do  the  job.  Amer- 
ica has  given  away  millions  with  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  condition  of  the  ghetto 
Is  It  not  time  she  gamble  a  much  smaller 
amount  in  loans  which  can  give  dignity  and 
independence  to  her  citizens? 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

NEGRO  I  solely  owned  by  National  NEGRO 
Fund,  Inc,  a  philanthropic  foundation)  pro- 
poses that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  assist 
in  a  ten  year  economic  development  program 
for  the  Negro  people.  The  funding  would 
come  from  three  major  sources:  The  Federal 
Goverrmient.  private  industry,  and  foreign 
investors. 

1.  We  seek  loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment up  to  $100  million  a  year  to  be  repaid 
over  100  years  at  2^;  Interest  The  principal 
would  be  repaid  In  five  year  installments.  In 
light  of  current  grants,  never  to  be  repaid, 
the  maximum  loan  of  $100  million  is  a  rea- 
sonable figure.  The  reality  of  the  cost  of  riot 
damage,  police  and  armed  forces,  loss  of  busi- 
ness, increased  welfare  costs,  and  urban 
blight  indeed  make  such  loans  good  In- 
vestments. 

2.  We  ask  Federal  guarantees  of  20  year 
loans  from  private  industry  at  4'  interest 
We  further  seek  income  tax  deductions  for 
investors  with  the  investor  having  the  op- 
tion to  choose  the  year  of  his  deduction. 

3.  We  seek  Federal  guarantees  of  5  year 
loans  from  foreign  investors  at  a  minimum 
of  6'  interest.  The  amount  of  such  loans 
would  contribute  to  a  better  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Having  asked  for  funds  to  create  jobs  it  is 
Incumbent  on  NEGRO  to  present  a  program 
to  offer  assurances  that  these  funds  will  be 
so  utilized  as  to  earn  enough  income  to  pav 
its  interest  and  amortization  and  lead  the 
Negro  people  to  independence  and  full  part- 
nership in  America. 

We  therefore  propose: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  commit  Itseit 
to  granting  up  to  2':  of  all  its  contracts  with 
private  industry  to  NEGRO.  Under  this  pro- 
gram NEGRO  would  be  given  the  option  to 
choose  to  bid  lower  than  the  lowest  bid  o'l 
contracts  within  that  2' ■  . 

2.  Private  industry  commit  itself  to  grant 
NEGRO  '2'  of  its  subcontracting  business, 
again  on  a  low  bid  basis. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  commit  itself 
to  granting  up  to  10'-  of  contracts  currently 
or  normally  given  out  to  firms  in  foreign  na- 
tions. This  would  make  another  small  dent 
in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Two  other  factors  will  play  a  significant 
role  in  NEGRO's  success  in  dealing  with  the 
crisis  which  concerns  our  nation.  NEGRO  i.s 
already  funded  by  the  sale  of  NEGRO  bonds. 
10  year  debentures  paying  S'a'.  interest  an- 
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nually  in  denominations  trom  25c  to  $10 
thousand.  This  national  NEGRO  bond  drive 
will  be  expanded  as  more  Americans— white 
and  black — choose  to  help  the  builders. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  ghetto  is  a  signifi- 
cant area  for  investment.  NEGRO  has  already 
brought  hundreds  from  the  role  of  welfare 
dependent  to  wage-earner  We  have  also  al- 
ready returned  substantial  property  to  the 
real  "estate  tax  rolls.  The  ghetto  is  the  gold 
mine  In  which  our  people  can  strike  it  rich 
in  dignity  and  independence  There  is  work 
to  be  done  and  we  only  need  the  will  and  the 
money  to  do  it. 


THE  HONOF^\BLE  IFU'ING  W. 
KONIGSBEFKi,  .MAYOR  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY   ilEIGHTS,  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
Ihe  attention  of  the  House  to  a  splendid 
article  on  Mayor  Ining  W.  Konigsberg, 
of  University  Heights.  Ohio.  Mayor 
Konigsberg  epitomizes  the  dedication  to 
.service  and  the  genuine  interest  which 
mayors  of  many  of  the  communities  of 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area  show  toward 
efficient  operation  of  local  governments. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  work  as 
mayor  of  University  Heights,  Mayor 
Konigsberg  has  been  distinguished 
among  political  leaders  in  his  selection 
as  treasurer  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Mayors  and  City  Managers  Association 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  new  Northeast 
Ohio  Ai"eawide  Coordinating  Agency. 
Mayor  Konigsberg  and  his  family  are 
activists  who  cannot  tolerate  delay  in 
place  of  action.  His  hard  work  and  crea- 
tive talents  have  helped  to  make  Uni- 
versity Heights  one  of  the  best  governed 
cities  in  the  country. 

I  am  proud  to  in.sert  in  ths  Record,  at 
this  point,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Sunday, 
May  12.  1968,  entitled  "Job  Is  Hobby  for 
University  Heights  Mayor": 
F.^voRS  Retaining  Separate  Towns — Job  Is 
Hobby  yoR  University  Heights  Mayor 

I  By  Judith  McCluskey) 
When  Irving  W  Konigsberg  was  a  child 
studying  the  Talmud,  the  testament  of  Jew- 
ish civil  and  canonical  law.  he  learned  the 
proverb :  ".A  man  is  rich  who  enjoys  his 
portion." 

frv  Konigsberg  celebrated  his  bar  mitzvah. 
was  graduated  from  GlenvlUe  High  School, 
received  a  degree  in  political  science  and  a 
;.iw  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
returned  to  the  Cleveland  area  to  practice 
l.iw,  became  a  University  Heights  councilman 
:uid,  two  years  ago  was  elected  the  city's 
mayor. 

As  he  learned  the  routine  of  the  office,  at- 
tended meetings,  proposed  ideas,  listened  to 
citizen's  problems  and  tried  to  solve  them. 
it  came  to  him  that  he  liked  being  mayor  so 
much  he  enjoyed  his  morning  as  chief  exec- 
utive markedly  more  than  his  afternoons  as 
a  lawyer.  And  he  remembered  the  proverb 
and  knew  what  it  meant. 

Konigsberg  has  been  wealthy  in  happi- 
ness and  contentment  since  becoming  mayor. 
■  I  really  can't  say  how  much  I  enjoy  this 
work,"  he  said,  relaxing  after  an  interview 
about  more  weighty  matters  in  his  office  in 
University  Heights. 

•  I'm  not  a  politician.  I  don't  like  running 
for  office.  But  when  somebody  comes  in  here 
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with  a  problem  and  I  can  pick  up  a  phone 
and  10  minutes  later,  his  problem  Is  solved— 
vou  feel  so  good." 

The  mavor  said,  just  after  his  election,  his 
hobby  was  municipal  government  He  meant 
it  Once  he  thought  of  teaching  political 
science  but  decided  his  chances  of  later  in- 
volvement in  government  would  improve  11 
he  went  on  to  law  school 

He  Is  also  treasurer  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Mayors  and  City  Managers  Association  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  new  Northeast  Ohio 
Areawide  Coordinating  Agency. 

The  agency  will  review  applications  for 
federal  loans  In  a  seven-county  northeast 
Ohio  area  including  Cuyahoga  County  and 
eventually  will  coordinate  area  planning 
projects 

Konigsberg  calls  it  a  tremendous  organiza- 
tion and  is  pleased  at  being  in  on  Its  be- 
ginning. 

For  all  his  active  support  of  area  govern- 
mental councils.  Konigsberg  is  a  champion 
of  retaining  small  municipalities. 

"I'm  an  ardent  advocate  of  this  idea,"  he 
said,  talking  slowly  and  measuring  his  words 
carefully.  "Without  sounding  too  dramatic, 
I  hope."  I  can  say  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  ways  we  can  retain  a  democracy  Peo- 
ple can  maintain  close  contact  with  their 
governments  this  way. 

■I  don't  think  it  costs  more  this  way. 
"Becau.se  something  is  larger,  it  Is  not 
necessarllv  cheaper.  I  know  »hts  Is  blas- 
phemy, but  I  am  not  convinced  ctg  business 
is  cheaper.  It  takes  over  because  it  has 
power  ; 

"Some  85 '~;  of  our  budget  ts  salaries  that 
couldn't  be  cut  even  if  we  were  within  a 
larger  governmental  structure.  Otherwise  we 
are  quite  thrifty,  and  much  of  our  services 
and  goods  are  donated.  A  larger  government 
might  have  trouble  getting  them  " 

But.  Konigsberg  added,  there  are  certain 
areas  of  government,  such  as  sewers  and 
transportation,  where  It  would  be  wiser  to 
consolidate,    probably   on   a   county   level 

•If  we  don't  co-operate  in  those  areas 
where  it  would  be  thriftier  and  better,  then 
the  public  is  going  to  give  up  on  '.he  Idea 
of  local  government  and  throw  In  with  a 
central  government.  "  he  said. 

Although  widely  active  in  civic  activities 
within  his  community  and  county.  Konigs- 
berg would  rather  talk  about  his  other  great 
interest  in  life. 

The  mavor  Is  a  family  man.  He  thinks  he 
has  licked  the  problem  of  how  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily busy  and  at  the  same  time, 
give  his  three  children  as  much  attention 
as  possible  The  rule  Is  h".  eats  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  home. 

His  wife.  Elsa.  has  her  own  projects.  She  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Cleveland  Heights- 
University  Height.=  F'TA 


TESTIMONY  OF  A.  H.  VON 
KLEMPERER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day A.  H.  Von  Klemperer.  a  constituent 
of  mine  and  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  H.R.  16162. 

Mr.  Von  Klemperer  articulated  clearly 
and  succinctly  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  concur  completely  with  his  testi- 
mony and,  under  leave  to  extend  mv  re- 
marks, wish  to  include  Mr.  Von  Klem- 
perers  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 
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My  name  Is  Alfred  H  Von  Klemperer  I  am 
a  senior  vice  president  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  I  am  testifying 
In  favor  of  H  R.  16162  on  behalf  of  the  Bank- 
ers" As.soclatlon  for  Foreign  Trade  and  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of  which  I 
am  a  director.  The  Bankers"  Association  for 
Foreign  Trade  has  132  member  banks 
throughout  the  United  States  who  handle  the 
bulk  of  US  export  financing  Irom  non-gov- 
ernmental sources  At  the  annual  meeting  In 
April  of  this  vear  this  BUI  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed by  the  membership  of  the  BAFT  and 
strong  support  for  it  was  expressed  The  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  represents  a 
large  number  of  U.S.  exporters  and  lis  di- 
rectors recently  voted  strong  support  for  this 

Bill 

Both  bankers  and  exporters  welcome  this 
new  facllitv  because  it  represents  a  positive 
and  creative  effort  to  correct  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  bv  expansionary  rather  than 
restrictive  measures.  They  believe  that  It  Is 
more  effective  to  overcome  our  gold  prob- 
lem through  an  Increase  In  foreign  earnings 
rather  than  throut'h  reductions  in  foreign 
expenditures    H.R    16162  is  an  effort  in  this 

direction  ^       .„  ^ 

Today  there  are  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can   suppliers   to   develop   additional    export 
markets  of  which  no  advantage  Is  being  taken 
because  the  financial  risks  involved  go  beyond 
the  customarv  credit  standards  of  the  com- 
mercial banks,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the   exporters    themselves     A    governmental 
guarantee  or  insurance  to  assure  nnancing 
for  some  of  these  transactions  would  be  ben- 
eficial    The    exports    made    possible   by    this 
hnanclng  would  open  up  new  markets,  espe- 
cially in  the  developing  countries,  ro  tie  the 
first  in  developing  and  growing  markets  lays 
the    foundation    for   repeat  orders   and   long 
range    foreign    exchange    earnings    well    In 
excess  of  the  potential  losses  connected  with 
the  Initial  financing.  The  strong  technology 
of  US.  industries  and  the  salesmanship  of 
American  exporters  are  well  qualified  to  as- 
sure a  vigorous  follow-up  to  this  government 
sponsored  Initial  effort    No  doubt  there  will 
be  some  losses,  but  It  is  the  solid  and  prof- 
itable overall  balance  of  gains  that  counts. 
Experience   in    recent   years   with    existing 
programs  of  governmental  guarantees  for  ex- 
port   risks    have    indicated    a    useful    educa- 
tional  effect.  Thev  have  enabled   the  banks 
and  exporters  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
specific  exposures  and  technical  problems  in- 
volved,  without   undue   risk    I   would   think 
that  the  experience  gained  has  led  to  addi- 
tional    risk     taking    without    governmental 
support.  In  the  banking  profession  this  edu- 
cational   effect   IS   of   particular   importance 
today    There   Is  a  sizable   number  of  banks 
which  are  Inexperienced  in  foreign  financing 
but  which  are  now  trying  to  gear  themselves 
towards  an  active  participation   in   support 
of  their  exporter  clients 

We  have  noted  that  the  President  will 
nominate  an  Export  Expansion  Advisory 
Committee  chaired  bv  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  guidance  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. We  consider  this  committee  to  be  of 
great  importance  Export  expansion  Is  a  joint 
effort  of  a  number  of  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Their  recommendatons 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  vhe  day-to-day 
operation  of  this  new  program.  It  is  our  sug- 
gestion that  vour  Committee  Include  in  its 
report  a  recommendation  that  the  Export 
Expansion  Advisory  Committee  should  re- 
ceive a  specific  mandate  from  the  President 
to  involve  itself  in  an  active  way  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  The  commit- 
tee should  be  fully  conversant  with  Individ- 
ual apphcations  for  loans  and  guarantees 
submitted  bv  exporters.  While  the  final  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  these  applications 
would  clearly  lie  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
should  be  ab)e  to  make  detailed  and  con- 
structive recommendations  of  an  advisory 
nature. 
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We  have  carefully  studied  the  testimony 
in  the  Senate  of  Mr.  Harold  Linder.  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  of  other 
representatives  of  the  government.  We  con- 
clude therefrom  that  this  new  facility  Is  not 
going  to  be  nierely  .mother  soft-loan  window 
or  a  catchall  basket  for  weak  or  giveaway 
loans.  The  statements  made  by  these  govern- 
ment officials  indicate  that  it  will  be  utilized 
as  an  aggressive  sales  tool  for  American  ex- 
porters, and  on  this  basis  we  believe  that  it 
will  serve  the  national  interest 


DEFENSE      BUDGET      AND      POLICY 
FACE  BROAD  SENATE  ATTACK 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  most  siRiiificant  front-page  story  con- 
cernmg  tlie  mounting  interest  in  close 
.scrutiny  of  the  defense  budget  to  deter- 
mme  where  reductions  might  be  most 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  present  fiscal 
and  international  circumstances. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  include  it  in 
the  CONGRESSiON.AL  RECORD,  at  tliis  point: 
Defense  Budget  and  Policy  Face  Broad  Sen- 
ate Attack  i 
I  By  John  W  Finney)  ' 

Washington.  May  13. — For  the  first  time 
In  recent  years  a  concerted  attack  is  being 
mounted  in  the  Senate  on  the  multi-billion- 
dollar  defense  budget.  Somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  senior  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
normally  sacrosanct  defense  budget  is  being 
challenged  in  mfliientlal  quarters  in  the 
Senate  both  as  to  its  size  and  its  strategic 
assumptions. 

To  a  degree  this  Senate  move  is  being 
stimulated  by  the  economy  mood  in  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  is  to  cut  810-billion  in 
appropriations  from  the  Administration 
budget — as  proposed  in  the  spending  and  tax 
package  being  prepared  for  Congressional 
approval — it  Is  apparent  that  some  of  the 
reductions  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  in 
the  Administration's  379.1 -billion  defense 
budget  proposed  for  the  fiscal  vear  that  starts 
July  1. 

MOVE  GOES  DEE'  ER 

/ 

But  the  Senate  move  goes  deeper  than  the 
nurmal  economizing  desires  in  Congress. 
Probably  for  the  first  time  since  the  nation 
set  off  on  a  course  of  a  global  nuclear  strategy 
some  20  years  ago.  some  of  the  basic  strategic 
assumptions  in  the  defense  budget  are  being 
critically  challenged  in  the  Senate. 

Some  influential  Senators  for  example,  are 
questioning  the  need  to  keep  six  .Army  divi- 
sions stationed  in  Western  Europe.  Others 
-ire  challenging  the  plan  to  start  deploying  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

Perhaps  in  reaction  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
protests  are  also  being  raised  against  con- 
struction of  a  new  type  of  last  deployment 
logistic  ship  on  the  ground  that  such  vessels 
could  lead  to  greater  military  commitments 
for  the  United  States. 

Significantly,  senior  Senators  believe  the 
attack  on  the  defense  budget  no  longer  is 
being  directed  by  back-row  liberals  who,  over 
the  years,  have  vainly  sought  to  reduce 
military  spending 

Rather,  the  challenge  now  is  coming  from 
men>bers  of  the  Senate  "establishment,"  such 
as  the  majority  leader.  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana;  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky, 
probably  the  most  respected  Senator  on  the 
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Republican  side;  Stuart  Symington.  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri,  a  senior  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Philip  A  Hart, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  a  leader  of  Senate 
liberals,  and  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Democrat  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

Tlie  opening  skirmish  in  the  developing 
attack  came  last  month  when  the  Senate 
considered  a  bill  authorizing  S22.3-bllllon  in 
military  procurement  and  research.  Reflect- 
ing the  economy  mood.  The  Senate  cut  the 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  $600-miillon. 

OTHER   ATTEMPTS   DEATEN 

Only  by  narrow  votes  did  the  comnpittee 
turn  aside  attempts  to  cut  the  S8-bllllon  in 
research  authorization,  to  postpone  a  de- 
cision on  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  and  to  prohibit  construction 
of  the  logistic  ships. 

Now  the  critics  are  regrouping  for  a  new 
assault  when  the  defense  appropriations  bill, 
which  actually  provides  the  money  for  the 
Pentagon  whereas  authorization  bills  set 
ceilings,  comes  to  the  Senate  floor,  probably 
late  next  month. 

With  the  support  of  Senator  Mansfield. 
Senator  Fulbright  Is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  cutting  defense  research,  particularly  the 
social  science  type  of  research  that  the 
Pentagon  is  sponsoring  in  universities 

In  support  of  his  effort.  Senator  Fulbright 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
been  assembling  a  record  of  what  they  con- 
sider superfluous  research  being  conducted 
by  the  Pentagon, 

AN    EXAMPLE    READY 

One  example  Senator  Fulbright  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  is  a  contract  the  Pentagon  gave 
to  American  University  in  Washington  to 
study  "witchcraft,  sorcery,  magic  and  other 
psychological  phenomena  and  their  implica- 
tions on  military  and  paramilitary  operations 
in  the  Congo." 

Senator  Cooper  is  preparing  to  renew  his 
move,  defeated  by  a  31-28  vote  last  month 
to  prohibit  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifies  that  such  a  system  is  "prac- 
ticable" and  its  cost  known  "with  reasonable 
accuracy." 

The  effect  of  the  Cooper  amendment 
would  be  to  block  the  Administration's  plans 
to  start  deploying  the  Sentinel  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system  as  a  "thing"  defense 
against  Chinese  missiles.  But  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  go  deeper  than  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  such  a  system,  whose  cost 
is  estimated  at  S5-bilUon. 

By  introducing  the  issue  of  practicability, 
the  amendment  is  intended  also  to  raise 
questions  as  to  how  such  a  system  fits  into 
the  nation's  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
whether  its  deployment  would  only  accel- 
erate the  a«omic  arms  race,  as  contended  by 
some  militsry  planners. 

But  the  move  being  awaited  with  the 
greatest  trepidation  by  the  Administration. 
and  with  approving  anticipation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  one  by  Senator  Symington  to  use 
the  appropriations  bill  as  a  device  to  force 
a  reduction  in  the  military  commitment  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

During  the  debate  on  the  authorization 
bill.  Senator  Symington  offered  and  then 
withdrew  :in  amendment  specifying  that 
all  but  one  of  the  six  divisions  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Western  Europe  within  a 
year.  If  the  Symington  amendment  had  come 
to  a  vote.  Senate  leaders  are  sure  that  it 
wo'ild  liave  been  overwhelmingly  approved 
The  expectation  is  that  Senator  Symington 
will  coine  up  with  a  less  drastic  variation  of 
his  amendment  in  the  debate  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  and  that  it  will  be  approved. 
If  so.  the  Senate  critics  of  the  defense 
budget  will  have  seized  the  initiative  in  re- 
versing a  basic  military  policy  laid  down  17 
years  ago  when  the  United  States  first  com- 
mitted troops  to  NATO. 
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HON.  JOHN  IVl.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  2.  6.  7,  and  10  issues  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  inserted  material  con- 
cerning a  phone  monitoring  facility  at 
the  State  Department  and  its  'elation - 
ship  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Ball  as  our  new  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Balls  nomination  was  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  1,  the  same  day  that  tlic 
G-overnment  Employees  Exchange  hii 
the  newsstands  with  an  article  chargin- 
that  a  monitoring  facility  had  existed  at 
State  and  that  Mr.  Ball  had  authorized 
its  use  to  monitor  the  conversations  .  f 
States  employees  and  the  conversation.': 
of  over  80  newspapermen  and  journalist.'-. 
On  May  2  I  inserted  the  Exchange  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

On  May  3  Mr  Ball  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
testify  on  his  nomination,  pnd  I  under- 
stand" that  each  of  the  Senators  at  tlie 
hearing  had  been  apprised  of  the  cor.- 
tents  of  the  Exchange  article.  In  a  series 
of  questions  directed  to  Mr.  Ball,  Chair- 
man Fulbright  asked  if  a  phone  moni- 
toring facility,  a  room  or  a  device  did  ex- 
ist at  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Ball  re- 
plied— the  testimony  was  not  under 
oath — that  he  was  not  aware  of  such  a 
facility,  that  none  did  exist  or  had 
existed,  and  that  he  would  have  known 
of  its  existence  if  indeed  it  had. 

I  was  subsequently  informed  that  Mr 
Ball's  statements  before  the  committee 
would  be  challenged,  and  accordingly  I 
placed  a  short  statement  in  the  Recokt 
of  May  6  stating  that  his  testimony  would 
be  questioned. 

On  May  7.  the  Government  Employ ee^ 
Exchange,  in  order  to  clarify  and  .sub- 
stantiate its  article,  forwarded  to  me  ;i 
inemorandum  with  a  floor  plan  of  the 
third  floor  of  the  New  State  Department 
describing  the  location,  room  numbers, 
and  history  of  the  facility,  along  with  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  authorized 
to  use  the  facilities.  I  in.serted  the  text 
of  this  memo  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  7  which  was  not  publicly 
available  until  the  next  morning.  May  3. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  approved 
Ball's  nomination  in  executive  session  on 
May  7, 

Yesterday.  May  13.  Mr.  Ball's  nomina- 
tion was  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
action.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  in  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  wire- 
tapping and  perjury  episode  of  the  Otto 
Otepka  case,  explored  Mr.  Ball's  role 
in  the  sordid  State  Department  vendetta 
against  Otepka.  Especially  interestin'4 
was  Ball's  handling  of  the  'amplifica- 
tion" letters  which  the  three  State  em- 
ployees had  been  requested  to  suomit  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  after  their  pre- 
vious testimony  had  been  found  to  be 
false.  Senator  Thurmond  was  joined  in 
his  opposition  to  the  Ball  confirmation 


by  Senator  John  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
who  stated  that — 

The  record  shows  that  before  a  Senate  sub- 
ccjnmlttee.  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment I  State  I  tirst  denied  that  it  had  used 
;i  wire  tap.  then  later  retracted  the  denial 
after  other  testimony  before  the  committee 
proved  thev  were  f.ilse  statements.  However, 
it  was  distiirbine  to  tind  later  that  the  men 
who  lestiiied  truthfully  before  the  subcom- 
mittee were  punished  by  being  ostracized  and 
put  into  Siberian  positions. 

Senator  Williams  then  inserted  his  re- 
marks from  the  Congressional  Record 
,:f  February  14.  1968.  concerning  the 
case  of  Harry  M.  Hite  and  Edward  Burk- 
hard  who  had  testified  truthfully  in  be- 
half of  Otto  Otepka  and  -vvere  consigned 
TO  a  nearly  abandoned  Stale  Department 
annex  and  who  were  avoided  like  the 
plague  by  other  State  employees.  As  Sen- 
ator Williams  observed  back  in  Febioi- 
ary: 

The  State  D:'partment  is  operatlns;  what 
might  be  reterred  to  as  a  special  isolation 
ward  or  cooler  for  employees  whose  only 
(.Tiine  is  telling  the  truth  to  a  Senate 
(  uinmittee 


Senator  Thurmond  in  his  speech  also 
dwelt  en  Ball's  May  3  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  relat- 
ing to  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
phone  monitoring  facility.  Senator 
Thurmond  exhibited  a  GSA  floor  plan  of 
the  third  floor  of  the  New  State  Depart- 
ment Building  which  showed  the  location 
ul  an    "electronics  laboratory."   the  one 

leferred    to    in    the    Government    Em- 

lilovees  Exchange  article. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  George 

\V.  Ball's  nomination  was  approved. 
I  include  the  May  11  column  of  Wil- 

Urd  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

.ilong  with  the  article  of  Philip  Dodd. 

also  of  the  Tribune,  concerning  the  Ball 

case  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

CONFIRMA'nON     OP    GEORGE     W      B.'.LL 

I  By  Wlllard  Edwards) 
Washington,  May  10.— If  the  ability  to  dis- 
semble is  a  prime  requisite  in  international 
councils  land  history  so  suggests;,  George  W. 
Ball  seems  quaUtied  to  put  on  a  magnificent 
performance  as  the  nation's  future  chief 
,-pokesman  in  the  United  Nations. 

.\s  President  Johnson's  nominee  to  succeed 
.Uthur  Goldberg  in  the  U.N.  post.  Ball  last 
week  blandly  denied  knowledge  of  wlreiap- 
pins  and  internal  espionage  in  the  state  oe- 
partment  during  the  five  years  when  he  was 
.15  top  administrative  officer  as  undersecre- 
■..irv  of  state. 

tjnder  questioning  before  the  Senate  for- 
eign relations  committee.  Ball  was  asked 
.ibout  the  existence  of  an  "electronics  e.5pi- 
.  iiage  laboratory"  in  the  state  department 
with  facilities  to  tap  the  thousands  of  tele- 
phones of  officials  in  the  new,  48  million  dol- 
lar structure. 

"I  am  unaware  of  it,  he  testified.  "I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  aware  of  it  if  there 
:;ad  been  tuch  a  room  and  there  was  none. 
There  is  none." 

Ball  was  not  under  oath.  The  committee 
accepted  his  statement  and  approved  his 
nomination  fcur  days  later 

In  the  meanwhile,  overwhelming  evidence 
was  submitted,  supplying  factual  detail  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  "spy  headquar- 
ters" together  with  a  diagram  showing  its  lo- 
cation in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  state  department  building  where 
It  occupied  a  total  floor  space  of  2.065  square 
feet. 

The  first  description  of  the  wiretapping 
operation  appeared  in  the  Government  Em- 


ployes Exchange,  a  reputable  weekly  for  led- 
eral  government  workers  The  supporting  evi- 
dence was  supplied  by  its  cdiwr  to  Rep.  John 
M.  Ashbrook  |R.  O  |,  who  became  curious 
;(ij()m  Balls  profession  of  ignorance. 

FIVE   ROOMS   REOUIRE  SPECIAL    PASS 

This  report  noted  that  live  rooms,  num- 
bered 3803,  3805,  3808,  3809  and  3810,  were 
sealed  off  from  remaining  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  by  a  locked  door.  No  employe  could  en- 
ter without  a  special  pa.-.s  Issued  by  John  W. 
Reilly,  then  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  .security. 

Reilly  was  forced  to  resign  when  he  de- 
nied lie  had  oidered  tapping  of  the  tele- 
phone of  Otto  Otepka.  a  former  security 
chief  and  was  threatened  with  perjury 
charges  on  the  Senate  floor  when  evidence 
of  this  act  wan  obtained 

Otepka,  .still  battling  alter  live  years  lor 
restoration  to  the  otlice  from  which  he  was 
removed  for  too  much  candor  betore  the 
Senate  internal  security  subcommittee,  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  the  espionage  head- 
quarters. 

The  evidence  obtained  by  Ashbrook  placed 
the  cost  of  the  spyinc  operation  at  $1,500,000 
a  year.  It  revealed  that  Roger  Hllsman,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  was  one  of  those 
whose  conversations  were  recorded.  His  "in- 
discreei  "  references  to  President  Johnson 
led   to  his  forced   resicnation. 

The  facilities  of  the  third-l1oor  "labora- 
tory" were  u.'^ed  to  monitor  and  .--ecord  con- 
versations between  state  departmen'  officials 
and  the  White  House,  Capitol  hill,  iiewspa- 
per  offices,  and  all  other  government  clepart- 
ment.s  It  was  used  during  Balls  tenure,  the 
report  said,  bv  the  central  intelligence 
agency  and  bv  the  attorney  general's  office, 
then  headed  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  "to  carrv 
cut  certain  operations  they  did  i.ot  wish  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  monitor  " 

DENIALS  CALLED  PROOF  flF  LOYALTY 

Ball  was  not  called  back  for  questioning 
altho  none  could  accept  the  preposterous 
claim  that  he  had.  indeed,  been  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on  He  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  perceptive  men  in  govern- 
ment. 

His  denials  were  accepted  as  evidence  of 
his  loyaliv  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istrations! He  was  obeying  the  st.ite  depart- 
ment code  which  Otepka  had  violated.  It  de- 
mands a  cover-up  when  congressional  inves- 
tigators   prv    into   department    operations. 

The  penalties  are  severe  for  those  who  defy 
it  but  the  rewards  are  correspondingly  rich 
for  those  who  protect  their  superiors.  Ball's 
nomination  as  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  ac- 
knowledged his  devotion  to  the  code  as  well 
as  his  unquestioned  talents.  It  was  duly 
noted  by  all  government  career  men. 
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ate  internal  security  subcommittee.  It  fig- 
ured In  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  fired  from 
his  job  as  top  .state  department  security  of- 
licer  because  he  told  Senate  investigators 
about  lax  Eccurlly  In   the  department. 

senate  testimony  live  years  ago  developed 
that  Otepka's  telepho'ne  had  been  tapped 
during  the  stale  department's  investigation 
of  his  conduct 

Three  subordinates  of  Ball  had  denied  at 
a  Senate  liearing  that  I  he  wiretapping  had 
occurred,  but  their  testimony  wati  'lisputed 
subsequently. 


THREE    I.IK.D.    HE    SAYS 

rhurmoiid  told  the  Senate  the  thiee  em- 
ployes, John  F.  Reilly.  David  I.  Belisle,  and 
Klnier  Dewev  Hill,  had  lied  and  that  Ball, 
then  admiiiistrauve  chief  of  the  department, 
was  in  a  position  to  know  it. 

When  questioned  by  the  foreign  relations 
committee  Mav  :i.  Ball  said  he  would  have 
known  if  there  had  been  a  wiretapping  lacil- 
ily  in  the  department  but  that  there  was 
none.  There  Is  none  " 

•I  cannot  see  what  Mr.  Bali  had  to  gain  by 
denying  lairly  well-known  lacts  without  res- 
ervation." rhurriuind  said.  "I  find  Mr.  Balls 
tostimonv  incrctfible.  Either  he  was  very 
naive,  or"  he  was  lalsifylng.  I  am  opposed  to 
his  nomination." 

ASKS    PERJVRY    probe 

Thurmond  said  the  question  oi  perjury  "is 
not  trivial"  but  that  no  action  had  been 
taken  aeainst  Beiisle.  Hill,  .jr  Reiliy,  He  said 
he  was  sending  records  ot  the  case  to  Atty 
Gen.  Ramsey  Clark    to  be  cxumlncd  lor  pcr- 

jiiry"  , 

"Mr.  Ball's  role  in  ihc  atlair  -eems  to  be 
that  he  -.vas  more  interested  in  getting  the 
.-fite  department  off  the  hook  than  In  seeii.g 
the  case  pursued  thru  ,.11  of  its  ramiiica- 
tions."  Thurmond  said. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  |R..  Del,|  loIU  the 
Senate  he  was  "deeply  disturbed""  by  Thur- 
monds  findings.  He  said  he  also  deplored  the 
fact  that  Otepka  and  others  had  been  humili- 
ated while  no  action  had  been  taken  against 
Otepka"s  detractors 

There  were  five  senators  on  the  floor  when 
Thurmond  ended  his  speech  and  Ball's  nom- 
ination came  up  for  a  vote. 

■Senators  John  L.  McClellan  |  D.,  Ark.|, 
R("ert  C,  Bvrd  |D.,  W  Va.|,  and  Howard  W 
Cannon  |D..  Nev.|,  shouted  "aye."  Thurmond 
and  Williams  voted  "no."' 


MANY  RESERVISTS  SUFFERING 
HARDSHIPS 


Senate  OK's  Ball  as  U.S.  Envoy  to  U.N.— 
Accused  of  Covering  up  Perjury  Charges 
(By  Philip  Dodd) 
Washington.  Mav  13— George  W.  Ball,  for- 
mer undersecretary  of  state,  was  confirmed 
by   the   Senate   today   as  ambassador   to   the 
United  Nations,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
been  accused  of  covering  up  charges  of  per- 
jury by  state  department  employes, 

■fhe"  opposition  to  Ball  was  led  by  Sen, 
Strom  Thurmond  |R..  S.C.I ,  '"■'ho  told  the 
Senate  that  Ball's  denial  the  state  depart- 
ment maintains  an  electronics  room  for 
•bugging"  official  telephones  was  "incred- 
ible!" ^    ^, 

Ball  entered  his  denial  in  unsworn  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  foreign  relations 
committee  lO  days  ago  when  he  was  being 
questioned  about  his  qualifications  to  suc- 
ceed Arthur  J.  Goldberg  as  U.N,  envoy, 
figured  in  otepka  case 
The  existence  of  thf^ectronics  laboratory 
is  a  well-known  Washington  secret,  con- 
firmed by  sworn  testimony  given  to  the  Sen- 


HON.   riiOMA^  M.  i'LLLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speakei'.  I  have  been 
sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  one  of  my  con- 
stituents mailed   to  Piesident  Johnson, 
informing    the    President    of    hardships 
being  suffered  because  of  the  President's 
callup  of  the  Reserves  last  January.  I 
.sympathize  with  this  young  man  and  his 
family,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
him.  if  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
going  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  re- 
servists involved,  and  it  would  appear  the 
emergency   has   passed,   then   I   believe 
they  should  be  released  and  allowed  to 
i-eturn  to  their  normal  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  letter  from  a 
rightfully  concerned  young  man  to  his 
Pi-esident  lo  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  include  this  letter  in  the 
Record: 
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The  President. 
The  Wntte  House. 
Wa3h.i>:-gton,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  President  I  realize  that  as 
a  slagle  member  of  the  armed  services,  my 
opinions  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  great 
weight  (I  am  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  941st  Support  Squadron,  a  reserve 
unit  on  active  duty  at  McChord  Air  Force 
base  in  Tacoma.  Washington).  Yet  insofar 
as  this  nation  is  a  land  of  free  Individuals, 
neither  can  mv  opinion  i  and  I'm  sure  the 
opinion  of  m§av  like  mei  be  ignored.  I  am 
asking  that  I  be  heard  and  that  I  be  an- 
swered If  this  nation  Is  the  stronghold  of 
freedom  and  democracy  that  it  purports  to 
be  I  cannot  be  denied 

My  unit  was  called  to  active  duty  Jan- 
uary 25  1968.  in  alleged  response  to  the  Ko- 
rean crisis  As  a  proud  American  I  have 
never  attempted  to  shirk  my  responsibilities 
to  my  nation  But  I  want  to  feel  that  my  serv- 
ice is  not  in  vain.  The  weeks  since  the  Ko- 
rean crisis  have  slipped  Into  months.  The 
Pueblo  incident  seems  stuffed  into  a  diplo- 
matic grave  and  forgotten.  According  to  the 
news  broadcasts  of  May  8.  1968  the  planned 
additional  Air  Force  Reserve  callup  has  been 
cancelled.  And  still,  with  no  plausible  ex- 
planaUoo.  our  unit  sits  on  its  rear. 

I  hav«  a  wife  and  Two  year  old  daughter 
and  thus  responsibilities  as  husband  and 
father.  I  am  attempting  to  maintain  my 
former  full  time  Job  on  a  par.  time  basis. 
But  the  strain  is  beginning  to  tell  My  finan- 
cial situation  is  becoming  critical.  My  em- 
ployer needs  a  full  time  employee,  or  at  least 
assurance  that  I  can  again  soon  fill  this 
role  And  the  vague  uncertainties  perpetuate. 
Do  I  let  mv  wife  go  to  work  and  relegate  my 
daughter  to  a  baby-sitter's  care?  Do  I  give 
up  my  Job^  I  know  my  employer  Is  obligated 
to  rehire  me.  but  with  a  very  limited  number 
of  positions  available  what  will  he  then  do 
with  my  replacement? 

If  I  am  now  serving  a  useful  function  to 
my  nation  that  can  justify  the  personal  hard- 
ships thrust  upon  me.  all  I  ask  Is  that  I  be 
shown  this.  I  see  no  such  function,  .^ny 
nation,  and  ours  must  be  included,  can  ask 
only  so  mi  ch  of  its  citizens.  What  am  I  be- 
ing asked  to  do''  To  Die — no;  to  train  oth- 
ers— no:  tc  serve  any  immeldate  purpose — 
no.  Either  plve  me  and  others  like  me  a  legiti- 
mate reasoii  for  our  continued  active  status 
or  release  u.i. 

Respectfully  yours. 


MR  KENNETH  J  KING  SR,.  RECIP- 
IENT OF  THE  HORATIO  ALGER 
AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

h; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Kinsz,  Sr..  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  high  honor 
of  the  Horatio  Alger  award  at  the  'Wal- 
dorf Astoria  in  New  York  City  today.  He 
is  joining  an  illustrious  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  risen  to  high  levels 
of  achievement  through  their  own  in- 
dustry and  creative  talents. 

Kenny  King,  whose  name  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Cleveland  area 
on  family-style  restaurants  serving 
thousands  of  Greater  Clevelanders, 
began  as  a  newsboy  and  a  shoeshine  boy. 
In  1936.  he  began  to  develop  his  talents 
a»  a  cook 
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His  story  is  an  inspiration  to  all  young 
people  who  believe  that,  in  this  modem 
age,  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  rise  to 
a  high  level  of  fulfillment— spiritually 
as  well  as  financially.  The  qualities  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  King  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

I  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  entitled :  "Kenny  King 
Calls  Honesty  Best  Policy." 
Kenny    King    Calls    Honesty    Best    Policy 

Kenneth  J.  King  Sr.,  son  of  a  locomotive 
engineer,  has  this  advice  for  a  potential 
businessman: 

•Simplicity  Honesty— just  being  honest 
with  yourself  and  not  trying  to  take  it  all 
yourself.  You  can't  outdo  God's  generosity  " 

King.  52.  came  to  Cleveland  in  1932  from 
his  home  in  North  Carolina  and  took  a  job  as 
a  fry  cook. 

■'Pr>'  cook.  That's  something.  You  mopped 
the  floor,  you  were  a  dishwasher,  you  did 
everything.  It  was  a  Job." 

But  he  was  ambitious  and  had  a  notion  of 
promotion. 

Now  he  is  the  owner  of  Kenny  King's  Fam- 
ily Restaurants,  a  chain  of  17  restaurants  in 
northeast  Ohio  and  president  of  five  cor- 
porations. 

On  Tuesday  in  New  York  City.  King  will 
ix  honored  with  the  Horatio  Alger  award  of 
Che  American  Schools  and  Colleges  Associa- 
tion. Former  orphan,  newsboy  and  shoe- 
shine  boy.  Kenny  King  is  the  epitome  of  that 
very  American  story  of  the  rags  to  riches  kid. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  without  much  hope, 
but  with  an  uncle  here  who  ran  a  restaurant. 
Sr  he  went  to  work  as  a  fry  cook. 

Then  In  1936  he  started  working  for  J.  O. 
Dlsslnger.  who  he  says,  "taught  me  how  to 
cook"  and  developed  him  into  a  manager. 

Then  one  day  Dlsslnger  went  on  vaca- 
tion. 

•He  was  supposed  to  be  gone  for  two  weeks, 
but  he  called  back  a  couple  times  and  he 
ended  up  staying  a  month." 

King  says  he  doubled  the  business  In  that 
month. 

King  and  Dlsslnger  soon  went  into  busi- 
ness together  and  then  King  bought  his  own 
Interest,  staned  his  own  place  in  the  Keith 
Building  and  '•first  thing  you  know"  he's  sel- 
ling 42.000  hamburgers  a  week. 

But  It  was  not  really  just  "the  first  thing 
you  know.^'  The  important  thing  Is  the  thing 
Kenneth  J.  King  Sr.  can't  explain — how  In  20 
years  he  built  a  hotel's  luncheonette  counter 
Into  a  chain  of  17  restaurants. 

But  besides  being  another  business  man 
who  had  success.  King  has^^ieen  a  hvimani- 
tarlan.  and  that  is  what  makes  him  special. 
He  likes  to  help  people. 

,  At  one  point  some  10  years  ago  he  had 
tried  to  be  the  right  employer  for  so  many 
people  that  most  of  us  call  undesirables  that 
he  was  getting  a  reputation. 

"People  were  saying.  'Well  If  you  work  for 
Kenny  King  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  you.'  so  I  stopped  that.  Now  I  just  try  to 
get  people  Jobs  someplace  else. " 

He  can  tell  any  number  of  stories  about 
the  fine  but  troubled  people  he  has  helped, 
but  finally  you  sense  that  Kenny  King  him- 
self has  been  helped 
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THERE'S   A   CHARM.   A   MAGIC 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


„i     ILORIDA 


:N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Charles- 
ton     Evening      Post      has      presented 


an  interesting  and  ver\'  infoi-mative 
series  of  articles  about  the  great  Sem- 
inole leader.  Osceola.  The  series  wa.v 
written  by  Jack  Leland.  The  concludiim 
article  tells  .so  much  about  the  life  and 
death  of  Osceola  that  I  feel  it  should  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  and  I  submit 
it  for  that  purpose: 

There's  a  Charm,  a  Magic 
(By    Jack    Lel.md) 

Wahoo  Swamp.  Fla. —  'Tliere  is  a  charm,  :» 
magic  in  the  land  of  one's  earth." 

These  words,  from  the  Army  and  N;r>y 
Chronicle  iVIII.  2201  were  written  In  1837 
when  Gen  Thomas  S.  Jesup  began  an  aa;- 
gresslve  campaign  to  rid  Florida  of  all  Sem- 
inole Indians. 

And.  in  particular.  Osceola  whose  n.ime 
meant  Black  Drink.  "  the  amber-onyx  ijrew 
of  yaupon  leaf  The  drink  was  served  at  tlip 
green  corn  festival  and  during  the  ceremonies 
when  a  Creek  Indian  youth  became  .i  w.ir- 
rtor  The  word:  variously  "Asonyalioli."  :ir 
".Asse  holer',  or  ■'Asyo:Ii'  or  ASI:yaholi".  i.- 
today  spelled  ■Osceola." 

Osceola  .  Seminole  .  .  .  Warrior  .  .  .  Chief 
.  .    What  was  he? 

The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  says  of  the 
Semlnoles  in  1837  when  Gen  Jesup  -iin- 
leashed  the  full  force  of  the  U.S.  Army  troops 
in  Florida  upon  the  Indians:  "Thus  it  is  The 
poor  devils  are  driven  into  the  swamps  and 
must  die  next  summer,  if  not  before,  from  the 
effects  of  being  constantly  in  the  damp,  low 
and  foggy  ground.  And  yet  they  will  not  no. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  mag^c  ...  In  the  land  of 
one's  birth." 

When  captured  at  last.  Osceola  apparently 
accepted  his  fate  with  stoicism  and  his  words 
on  leaving  his  beloved  Florida  are  not  re- 
corded, but  those  of  his  kinsman  Cooacoochee 
(Wildcat),  son  of  King  Philip  and  the  last 
of  the  Seminole  chiefs  to  surrender,  express, 
perliaps.  the  spirit  of  both. 

Three  years  after  Osceola's  death  in  prison 
at  Fort  Moultrie.  S.C.  Cooacoochee  gave  up 
He.  like  Osceola,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Port  Marion  iSan  Marcos).  St.  Augustine, 
under  a  ■white"  flag  but.  vinlike  the  death- 
destined  Osceola.  Wildcat  escaped. 

Ai-nerican  Army  manipulations  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  second  Seminole  War  have  been 
criticized  for  150  years  and  it  is  interesting 
that  the  man  who  gave  the  world  the  term, 
"War  is  hell."  was  the  man  to  whom  Cooa- 
coochee succumbed. 

It  was  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  who.  In 
in  May.  1841.  took  a  whisky  sodden  Wildcat 
in  custody  and  sent  him  to  Tampa  Bay.  There, 
aboard  a  ship  headed  for  New  Orleans  and 
the  upriver  journey  to  Indian  Territory. 
Cooacoochee  stalked  through  the  supine 
forms  of  weeping  women  on  the  deck  and 
stood,  staring  at  the  recediiig  coastline,  svin- 
heated.  snowy  white,  beach  sands  below  the 
cool,  green  fringe  of  pines  rising  to  meet  the 
blue  sky 

A  government  chronicler  writes  that  the 
one-time  companion  of  Osceola  said:  "I  am 
looking  at  the  last  pine  tree  on  my  land." 

And  so  ended  the  battle  begun  a  scant  six 
years  before  when  a  hitherto  unheard  of 
Indian  of  the  Creek  lineage  emerged  as  the 
war  leader  of  the  Semlnoles  who  opposed  be- 
ing moved  from  Florida  to  the  Arkansas- 
Oklahoma  area. 

Osceola  never  admitted  to  the  widely  be- 
lieved reports  that  he  was  a  half-breed  (In- 
dian-Scottish I  but  stated  on  two  documented 
occasions  that  he  was  an  Indian  with  'no 
foreign  blood  in  my  veins," 

Displaced — the  English  meaning  of  the 
Muskogee  word  Seminole — from  his  birth- 
place in  the  Chattahoochee  River  Valley  be- 
tween Georgia  and  .-Mabama  tay  the  defeat  of 
the  Creeks  by  .\ndrew  Jackson  in  1814.  Os- 
ceola accompanied  his  mother's  people — the 
recalcitrant  'Red  Stick"  Creeks— to  Florida, 
then  British  territory.  These  "run  aways"  or 
Seminoles  migrated  ever  southward,  pausing 
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lor  a  while  at  a  British  post  on  the  Appa- 
lachlcola  River  then  near  Wakulla  and  St, 
Marks  and  on  April  12.  1818.  were  defeated 
by  Andrew  Jackson's  troops  at  Econtina  on 
the  Natural  Bridge  River  where  Osceola,  as 
a  captive,  was  described  as    'but  a  lad  " 

He  was  released  along  with  nearly  100 
women  and  children  and  apparently  grew  up 
near  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  in  the  area  of 
what  is  now  Ocala  Near  there,  at  Rainbow 
Springs,  developers  are  planning  a  multi- 
million-dollar tourist  attraction,  with  one  of 
the  major  magnets  the  'mortal  remains^'  of 
Osceola,  which  a  Miami  businessman.  Otis 
Shiver,  savs  he  took  from  beneath  a  grave 
marker  at  Fort  Moultrie  two  years  ago. 

While  the  knifing  of  treaty  papers,  real  or 
unreal,  made  romantic  news.  Osceola  actually 
iDegan  emerging  as  a  leader  in  1832.  when  he 
was  a  factor  in  the  preliminaries  leading  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pavne's  Landing,  the  terms  of 
which  he  objected  to  The  treaty  would  have 
required  all  Indians  In  Central  and  South 
Florida  to  agree  to  removal  to  the  western 
Indian  territories  within  one  year. 

For  Osceola  It  was  a  two-pronged  war:  on 
one  liand  the  American  troops  and  on  the 
other  older,  more  powerful,  chiefs  of  his  own 
people  who  apparently  gave  In  and  accepted 
the  dictum  from  Washington  that  all  Indians 
t)e  removed  to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

But  the  "trail  of  tears^'  was  not  for  Osceola 
and  he  fought  a  typical  guerilla  war.  using 
the  weapons  he  had:  lying  when  he  felt  it 
necessarv;  ambushing  when  the  chance  of- 
fered; killing  his  fellow  chiefs  when  they 
refused  to  go  along  with  him  and — always — 
on  the  run.  the  run  that  took  him  through 
the  sawtooth  palmetto  scrub  which  as  one 
U.S.  Army  officer  wrote  home:  "cut  off  the 
troops  pantaloons  as  high  as  the  knee." 

But   the  enemy  without  and   within   were 
too  much,  even  for  Osceola.  He  disappeared 
irom  the  battlefields  for  a  3-month  period 
late  In  1836.  reportedly  too  ill  to  walk.  During 
that  time  the  Americans  took  full  advantage 
of  his  absence,  winning  skirmish  after  .skir- 
mish against  lesser  leaders   Tlie  Indians  who 
ijelleved  they  would  be  inevitably  sent  west 
did  not  plant  their  normal  crops  and  starva- 
tion  entered    the   picture.   Still    the   hit-run 
tactics    continued    and    the    U.S.    Army    was 
frus'.rated  vintil  Gen   Jesup.  by  guile,  and  his 
brigadier.  Gen   Joseph  Hernandez  by  counter 
strategy,  succeeded   in  splitting  the  Indians 
and   knocked   the  various  bands  off  one  by 
one.   Tlie   coup   de   grace   was   inadvertently 
made  possible  by  Cooacoochee    He  had  rid- 
den into  St.  Augustine  under  a  white  flag  to 
visit  his  father.  Chief  Philip  a  prisoner  there. 
Tlie  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  reports:  "He 
was  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse  and  attired 
in   his   native  costume:    he   rode   into   town 
with  a  great  deal  of  savage  grace  and  maj- 
esty."   Wildcat    was    placed    in   jail    with    his 
lather  and  it  was  his  escape  and  later  return 
thst  led  to  his  being  used  as  a  messenger  to 
Osceola  and  to  that  great  warrior's  capture. 

And  so  Osceola,  along  with  Mlcapony.  Coa- 
hadjo.  King  Philip,  Little  Cloud.  116  war- 
riors and  82  women  and  children  were  taken 
from  St,  Augustine  aboard  the  steamer  Poin- 
set  to  Fort  Moultrie.  SC.  In  the  custody  of 
Capt.  Pltcairn  Morrison.  That  they  were  given 
considerable  freedom  is  attested  to  by  several 
letters  written  by  responsible  observers  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  Osceola  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  group  attended  a  performance  at 
the  New  Theater  m  Charleston  on  Jan.  6. 
However,  the  fight  was  over  and  Osceola 
apparently  realized  it.  Physicians  who  at- 
tended hiin  and  artists  who  painted  his  por- 
trait agreed  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  im- 
pending death.  Just  what  sickness  had  in- 
rapacitated  him  In  Florida  Is  not  known 
but  It  had  taken  his  strength  and  when 
.struck  down  at  the  last  by  ■■Quinsy"  <  strep 
throat?)  he  succumbed.  Jan  30.  1838.  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  continue  the  struggle. 
The  army  surgeon.  Dr,  Frederick  Weedon. 
privately  opened  the  casket  after  the  chief's 
body  was  placed  m  it  and  cut  off  the  head. 


While  physicians  at  that  time  were  greatly 
interested  In  phrenology  and  some  main- 
tained large  collections  of  heads.  Dr  Weedon 
might  have  had  other  motives  His  wife  was 
Mary  Thompson,  sister  of  Gen.  Wiley  Tliomp- 
son  "who  had  been  killed  by  Osceola  at  Fort 

King. 

Dr.  Weedon.  ho'wever.  was  known  as  a 
friend  of  Osceola's  and  had  attended  the 
Seminole  at  St.  Augustine  and  aboard  the 
ship  to  Charleston  He  called  In  Dr  B.  B. 
Strobel  of  the  S  C  Medical  College  when  Os- 
ceola became  ill  But  the  Seminole  medicine 
man.  who  was  In  Osceola's  room  along  with 
the  chief's  two  wives  and  two  children,  re- 
fused to  allow  medication  Dr,  Weedon  wrote 
to  George  CatUn.  the  artist  who  painted 
Osceola's  portrait,  that  about  a  half  hour 
before  Osceola  died,  the  chief  asked  for  his 
full  dress  war  costume  which  he  put  on  ■He 
then  called  for  his  red  paint  he  deliberate- 
ly painted  one-half  of  his  face,  his  neck  and 
throat— his  wrists— the  backs  of  his  hands 
and  the  handle  of  his  knife,  red  with  vermll- 
lion.  a  custom  practiced  when  the  irrevocable 
oath  of  war  and  destruction  Is  taken. 

"In  full  dress  .  and  with  most  benign 
and  pleasing  smiles,  he  extended  his  hand 
to  me  and  to  all  the  officers  and  chiefs  that 
were  around  him  and  shook  hands  with  us 
all  in  dead  silence  and  also  with  his  wives 
and  little  children;  he  made  a  signal  for  them 
to  lower  him  down  up>on  his  bed.  which  was 
done,  and  he  then  slowly  drew  from  his  war- 
belt  his  scalping  knife,  which  he  firmly 
grasped  In  his  right  hand,  laying  It  across 
the  other  on  his  breast  and  a  moment  later 
smiled  away  his  last  breath  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan," 

Dr  Weedon  later  gave  the  head  to  his  son- 
in-law.  Dr.  Daniel  Whltehurst.  who.  In  1843. 
l"!resented  it  to  Dr.  Valentine  Mott.  one  of 
the  founders  of  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal School.  It  was  placed  in  Dr.  Mott's  mu- 
seum of  pathological  specimens  and  was  list- 
ed in  its  1858  catalog.  In  1866  the  museum 
burned  and  it  is  assumed  the  head  of  Osceola 
was  consumed   by   the  purifying  flames. 

Dr  Whltehurst's  letter  to  Dr.  Mott  contains 
a  fitting  tribute  to  Osceola.  He  wrote,  in  part: 
Among  those  distinguished  in  an  eminent 
degree  was  Osceola:  Brave  and  active  in 
war — he  was  equally  docile  In  peace  and  once 
having  l>een  a  firm  friend  of  the  white  man. 
he  became  his  bitterest  foe.  He  .  .  .  burled  the 
calumet  of  peace  and  lit  up  the  flame  which 
for  Six  years  burned  with  such  desolating 
waste  over  this  unhappy  land  "" 

Today.  130  years  .-^fter  his  death,  the  ashes 
of  his  head  are  somewhere  in  Manhattan 
and  mystery  surrounds  the  true  whereabouts 
of  therestof  his  remain:.  Are  tftey.  indeed, 
somewhere  "outside  the  main  entrance'  to 
Fort  Moultrie  or  are  they  encased  In  a  sealed 
steel  case  in  a  bank  vault  in  Florida? 

A  National  Park  Service  spokesman  said 
yesterdav:  "The  National  Park  Service  now  Is 
pursuing  all  possible  means  of  research  to 
develop  all  facets  it  can  of  Osceola's  burial  in 
view  of  the  present  situation." 

Should  the  Park  Service  obtain  a  court 
crder  for  'claim  and  delivery"  of  the  Shiver- 
Rainbow  Springs  steel  box.  part  of  the  mys- 
terv  mav  be  solved.  However,  should  the  con- 
tainer reveal  nothing,  the  exact  site  of  the 
■Black  Drink  "  warrior's  grave  may  never  be 
known  unless  exteiislve  archeologlcal  in- 
vestigation is  done  at  Fort  Moultrie, 

But.  whether  in  an  artificial  site  for  the 
curious  in  Florida  or  a  by-passed  historical 
spot  in  South  Carolina,  the  bones  and  body  of 
Osceola  leach  out  into  the  nothingness  of 
water  running  through  sand  when  compared 
v.'lth  the  legend  of  his  undaunted  spirit. 

For  deep  in  the  saw-grass  swamps,  undulat- 
ing over  the  pine-topped  sand  hills  and 
flowing,  glowing  with  the  boiling  blue  waters 
of  the  streams  he  knew  and  loved,  the  spirit 
of  Osceola  lives. 

The  hand  of  man  is  impotent  to  harm; 
the   glare   of   neon   lights   cannot  dim;    the 
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bl  ire  of  a  midway  barker  is  powerless  to 
silence;  and  the  onrushing  hordes  of  human- 
ity can  never  trample  the  legend,  the  soul, 
the  message  of  this  displaced  person  who 
once  sent  a  challenge  to  the  U.  S  Army:  "You 
liave  guns  and  so  have  we  You  have  powder 
and  lead  and  so  have  we  You  have  men  and 
so  have  we.  Your  men  will  fight  and  so  will 
ours,  til  the  last  drop  of  the  Seminole's  blood 
has  moistened  the  dust  of  his  hunting 
ground   " 


MILWAUKEE      INSURANCE      INFOR- 
MATION   FAIR 


HON    HENRY  S.  REUSS 

(  ih      \\  l>i  1  '.N.'iiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  SF>eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  the 
Wi-sconsin  In.surance  Ahiance  on  their 
Insurance  Information  Fair  held  in  Mil- 
waukee's inner  core  on  April  20,  as  well 
as  several  newspaper  stories  covering 
this  fair: 

The  Wisconsin  insurance  industry  pro- 
vided a  't.ask  force"  of  80  volunteer  insur- 
ance company  employees  from  30  stock  and 
mutual  companies  to  provide  the  manpower 
for  conducting  an  all-day  Insurance  Infor- 
mation Fair  in  the  heart  of  Milwaukee's 
inner  core  area  on  April  20  Residents  Irom 
the  largely  Negro  populated  area  met  with 
teams  of  volunteer  company  underwriters 
and  claims  adjusters  to  dlscu.ss  their  per- 
sonal Insurance  problems  involving  all  lines 
of  insurance.  All  complaints  were  recorded 
and  are  being  investigated  by  industry  com- 
mitteemen acting  as  intermediaries  with  the 
insurance  carriers  Involved. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  event  of  its  kind 
m  the  nation,  the  Insurance  Information 
Pair  idea  developed  from  meetli^gs  con- 
ducted by  Wisconsin's  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Robert  D  Haase  with  leaders  of  sev- 
eral of  Milwaukee's  Inner  city  Negro  orga- 
nizations during  the  fall  of  1967,  Core  area 
spokesmen  had  complained  that  residents 
of  the  area  were  uninformed  about  insur- 
ance matters,  frequently  were  unable  to 
obtain  necessary  fire  and  automobile  cover- 
age and  did  not  know  ■where  to  seek  as- 
sistance. 

Three  major  Milwaukee  television  stations 
and  local  newspaper  reporters  were  on  hand 
to  record  the  historic  event  as  core  residents 
entered  a  church  auditorium  ■where  they  were 
directed  by  hostesses  to  booths  set  up  for 
individual  counselling  by  company  personnel. 
Booths  were  designated  for  life,  health,  auto- 
mobile and  fire  insurance  problems  Other 
Ijooths  also  were  available  for  Insurance  sales 
and  for  career  opportunities  in  insurance. 
The  participating  companies  had  previously 
surveyed  local  insurance  offices  and  a  list 
of  49  job  opportunities  was  available  to  Inter- 
ested residents. 

The  Insurance  Information  Pair  concept 
created  widespread  interest  among  govern- 
mental as  well  as  insurance  industry  leaders. 
Congressman  Henry  S  Reuss  from  Wls- 
coiisln's  fifth  district  and  Milwaukee  Alder- 
man Martin  E  Schrelber  joined  Wisconsin's 
Insurance  Commissioner  Haase  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  Stanley  C.  DuRose  in  observing 
the  Pair's  activities.  Insurance  company 
executives  participating  in  the  Pair  included 
Robert  W  Doucette.  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Mil- 
waukee: T.  Lawrence  Mulcahy,  vice  president 
of  the  Northwestern  National  Insurance 
Company,  Milwaukee;  Gerry  Selder.  president 
of  the  Badger  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
Milwaukee;   and  Robert  S.  Barber,  president 


of  the  West  Bend  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany. West  Bend.  Wis.  Observers  from  the 
Insurance  departments  of  adjacent  states  also 
attended  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
•In.surance  Information  Pair"  concept  for 
possible  use  in  the  inner  core  areas  of  metro- 
pHj'.itan  centers  in  other  states. 

Promotion  of  the  event  with  the  inner  core 
residenu  was  handled  by  local  Negro  com- 
mitteemen with  Milwaukee's  Negro  press  and 
radio  staUons  The  committee  also  distrib- 
uted handbills  and  made  sound  truck 
announcements  in  adjacent  neighborhoods. 
Publicity  and  arrangements  with  Milwau- 
kee's metropolitan  news  media  were  handled 
by  the  Insurance  Information  Center  of  Wis- 
consin, the  public  relations  office  of  the 
Wisconsin  In.surance  Alliance,  which  Is  an 
org.inizatlon  of  domestic  stock  .\nd  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Pair  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  partici- 
pating insurance  companies  The  event  ex- 
penses'approximated  .«1.600  including  .idver- 
tisements  in  Negro  nev.-s  media,  handbills, 
hall  rental,  free  refreshments,  and  other  pro- 
motional costs 

Insurance  industry  and  core  area  spokes- 
ment  agreed  that  the  experiment  was  suc- 
eessfui  .in  crsatini;  greater  mutual  under- 
itandtng.  between  core  residents  and  '.cmI 
I'isurince  company  personnel  and  acclaimed 
'he  fair  c:-ncept  as  an  etTertive  method  of 
providing  direct  assisti'nce  to  inner  city  resi- 
dents wl.th  Insurance  problems. 

iProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  17.  19681 

Risk  PiRxft  To  Give  CoaE  Inform  \tion 
I  By  Edward  S   Kersteini 

An  insurance  information  fair  for  Milwau- 
kee inner  core  residents,  to  be  held  Saturday. 
IS  believed  tj  be  the  first  such  event  at- 
tempted in  the  country. 

Tlie  fair  will  be  at  the  St.  Francis  audi- 
torium. 1926  N  4th  St..  from  10  ...m.  to  4 
p  m. 

Milwaukee  representatives  of  more  than  25 
insurance  companies  will  be  present  to  con- 
fer with  the  area's  residents  on  personal  in- 
surance problems. 

Automobile  and  property  owners  encoun- 
tering dilficulties  in  getting  insurance  will 
have  a  chance  to  air  their  grievances. 

TELLS   OF   COOPERATION 

The  fair  .s  sponsored  bv  core  organizations 
in  cooperation  with  Milwaukee's  leading  life, 
health,  fire  and  casualty  insurers,  as  well  as 
Robert  D.  Haase.  Wisconsin  insurance  com- 
missioner. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  fair  ire  Mrs  Ann  Hud- 
son. 4213  N  15th  St..  and  George.  J  Pazik. 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Northtown 
Planning  and  Development  council 

"There  has  been  a  most  gratifying  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  insurance  company  rep- 
resentatives and  members  of  the  inner  city 
residents'  planning  committee."  said  Pazik. 
■The  insurance  problems  produced  by  today's 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  inner 
city  are  most  urgent,  yet  greatly  complicated 
bv  social  unrest. 

•A  greater  mutual  understanding  of  the 
Insurance  problems  faced  by  core  residents 
as  well  as  financial  dlfflculties  incurred  by  in- 
surance companies  in  recent  years  meeting 
the  public's  insurance  needs,  would  be  a 
major  achievement  for  the  fair." 

NEED   FOR   KNOWLEDGE 

Mrs  Hudson  pointed  out  that  lack  of 
knowledge  by  the  public  of  standard  insur- 
ance poMcy  coverages,  underwriting  and 
claima  Adjusting  procedures  often  created 
distrust  and  confusion. 

•We  believe  that  the  face  to  face  interviews 
which  Will  be  possible  at  the  fair  will  benefit 
everyone."  she  said. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  insurance 
company  specialists,  a  representative  of  the 
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state  motor  vehicle  department  will  be  on 
hand. 

Per.'wns  whose  problem.'^  require  further 
investigation  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  inquiry 
forms  that  will  be  referred  later  to  the  in- 
surance company  involved  for  action,  and  the 
complainant  will  be  contacted  by  complaint 
investigators  m  an  attempt  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion. 

A  feature  of  the  fair  will  be  the  presence  ol 
hostesses  who  will  direct  <|UCSliouers  tu  live 
are  IS  containing  lioot^is.  These  broths  will 
be  manned  by  msuraiK-e  L'ompvny  experts  in 
underwriting  and  claims  matters  in  the 
fields  of  life.  fire,  acident.  liealth.  and  auto- 
mobile insurance  sales 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  14.  1968] 
Booths  on  Insurance  Planned  in  Core 
Pour  booths  to  provide  inner  city  residents 
with   information   on   auto  insurance,   prop- 
erty insurance,  job  opportunities  and  Insiir- 
ar.ce  ag°nt  opportunities  will  be  featured  at 
a:i  insurance  fair  next  Saturday  at   1900  N. 
4th  It- 
Core  residents  have  promoted  the  idea  of 
the   fair.  The  state   insurance  commissioner 
and  several   insurance  companies  will   have 
representatives  theye. 

jFrom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Apr    17.  19681 
Inner   City    iNsuRANrE    Study   Set 

Insurance  problems  in  the  inner  city  will 
be  aired  Saturday  when  representatives  of 
more  than  25  companies  will  visit  with  core 
residents  at  a  meeting  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind   in   the  nation. 

Billed  as  an  insurance  information  fair, 
the  discussions  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  at  the  St.  Francis  auditorium,  1926 
N.  4th  St.  The  program  is  being  jointly  spon- 
sored by  a  number  of  inner  city  organiza- 
tions in  co-operation  with  Milwaukee's  lead- 
ing life,  health,  fire  and  casualty  companies 
and  by  Robert  D.  Haase,  state  insurance  com- 
missioner. 

Teams  of  specialists  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  provide  advice  for  per- 
.SO..S  with  any  insurance  problems,  said 
George  J.  Pazik.  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Northtown  Planning  and  Development 
council. 

Standard  policy  coverages,  underwriting 
and  claims  adjusting  procedures  will  be  dis- 
cussed,  he  said. 

IProin  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  21.  19681 
Core  Insurance  Class  Held 

Atacut  125  inner  core  residents  found  a  way 
to  get  their  insurance  difflculties  unsnarled 
Saturday 

Eighty  volunteer  insurance  men,  including 
several  company  presidents,  worked  in  shifts 
to  provide  information  and  counseling  at  the 
St.  Francis  auditorium,  1926  N.  4th  st. 

The  all-day  insurance  information  fair  was 
i-ponsored  by  inner  core  organizations,  in- 
surance companies  axid  Robert  D.  Haase. 
Wisconsin  insurance  commissioner. 

.Among  the  problems  described: 

.A  woman  said  she  had  to  pay  S157  every 
three  months  for  automobile  insurance. 

A  woman  had  tried  to  surrender  nine  in- 
surance policies  for  cash,  but  received  in- 
stead a  notice  that  the  policies  had  been 
converted  to  paid  up  term  insurance  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

An  elderly  man  felt  automobile  insurance 
rates  were  too  high  for  older  people 

A  man  received  an  extra  bill  of  S166  for  an 
insurance  premium,  without  an  explanation 
of  what  it  was  for. 

Another  man's  home  Insurance  had  been 
canceled. 

The  insurance  fair  was  divided  into  sec- 
tions The  first  was  an  orientation  .session. 
Then  came  class  sessions  explaining  various 
types  of  inurance — health,  fire,  life  and  auto- 
mobile. 
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After  that,  insurance  men  provided  indi- 
vidual counseling.  When  a  person  had  a  com- 
plaint, the  agents  filled  out  forms  detailing 
the  problem 

Robert  A.  Rogo.  assistant  vice-president  ai 
Milwaukee  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  said  the 
forms  would  be  reviewed  and  the  complaint^ 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  insurance 
men. 

■'If  a  person  has  hfld  his  policy  cancel-^d 
without  justification."  he  f.ald.  "we  will  in.si.-; 
that  his  policy  be  reinstated." 

PROMJSES    assistance 

He  said  the  committee  would  do  l;11  it  co;i:.i 
to  follow  up  on  all  problems  and  compliii.- 

'But  we  can't  guarantee  everybody  v>ill  b.' 
insurable."  he  spid. 

About  30  insurance  companies  participat-(i 
in  the  fair  Rogo  .said  they  would  be  ask^  li 
to  hcl])  defray  the  estimated  $2  000  cost 

Part  of  the  expense  was  for  free  lunch  :■.:.([ 
refreshments  served  at  the  fair. 

In  addition  to  insurance  counseling,  i 
booth  also  was  set  up  to  sell  in.surance —  •  < 
show  our  good-faith,"  Rogo  said. 

JOB    OPENINGS    LISTED 

riicre  also  was  a  booth  to  describe  carer: 
opportunities  and  Job  openings  in  the  in- 
surance industry.  Forty-nine  j'jbs  were  -:. 
the  list— from  filint;  clerk  to  claim  adjuster 
to  one  request  for  a  life  underwrile-r. 

About  85'.  of  those  who  attended  were 
black;  the  rest  were  white.  As  they  left,  ho.^- 
tesses  asked  them  whether  they  werp  snti.-- 
ned  with  the  service  they  had  received. 

George  J.  Pazik.  executive  director  of  tlip 
Northtown  Planning  and  Development  coun- 
cil— one   of   the   sponsoring   organization?- 
said  about  75':    of  those  who  came  in  saiu 
they  were  satisfied. 

Names  of  the  rest,  he  said,  will  be  refcrrro 
to  a  local  representative  of  the  state  insur- 
ance commission.  He  said  the  rerresentatiu 
would  follow  up  on  their  complaints. 

Pazik  said  the  fair  was  a  success,  in  viev 
of  the  fact  that  many  peonle  in  the  inni. 
core    had    been    skeptical    about    insurant 
companies 
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EXTENSIONS  OE   REM.\RK.S 


THE  LIMITS  OF  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

'IF    FLORID.^ 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPHESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14.  1968 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas. 
writing  in  the  May  12  New  York  Times 
Magazine  presents  an  interestin.s;  and 
thought  provoking  definition  of  "civil 
disobedience"  which  should  receive  the 
attention  of  those  who  would  seek  to 
hide  behind  this  banner  in  an  attempt 
to  forcefully  disrupt  the  legitiment  func- 
tions of  eovernment. 

Justice  Fortas  was  discussing  .student 
unrest,  but  included  similar  activity 
.sweeping  the  Nation.  Of  the  protester, 
he  says : 

He  is  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the 
state  and  the  courts  in  the  exercise  of  speech 
and  symbolic  speech,  however  hostile  But 
he  is  not  entitled  to  immunity  if  he  directly 
and  willfully  incites  violence  or  insists  upon 
deliberately  disrupting  the  work  or  move- 
ment of  others  .  .  violent  activities,  in  mv 
judgement,  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  intolerable. 

The  term  "civil  disobedience"  has  been 
used  to  describe  a  person's  refusal  to  obev 
a  law  which  he  believes  to  be  immoral  or 
unconstitutional- 


Justice  Fortas  says — 
but  the  phrase  "civil  disobedience"  has  been 
erosslv  misapplied  in  recent  years.  Civil  dis- 
obedience, even  in  Its  broadest  sense,  does 
not  applv  to  efTorts  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment  "or  to  seize  control  of  areas  or  parts 
of  it  by  force,  or  bv  the  use  of  violence  to 
compel"  the  government  to  grant  a  measure 
of  autonomy  to  part  of  Its  population.  These 
.,re  programs  of  revolution  they  are  not 

protected  in  the  use  of  violence.  Programs 
of  this  sort,  if  they  are  pursued,  call  for  law 
tnfcTcement  bv  police  action 

Civil  disobedience  Is  violation  of  law  Any 
violation  of  law  must  be  punished,  whatever 
its  purpose,  as  the  theory  of  civil  disobedience 
i-ecognizes.  But  violations  direct  not  against 
laws  or  practices  that  are  the  subject  of  dis- 
sent but  to  unrelated  laws  which  are  dls- 
obeved  merely  to  dramatize  dissent,  may 
be  morally  as  well  as  politically  unaccept- 
able- 
Justice  Fortas  says — 

I  hope  the  Aitornev  General,  and  the  Pub- 
lic safety  Director  of  Washington,  and  others, 
will  take  note. 


PRESIDENTIAL  POWER 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  is- 
sue v.-hich  has  been  the  .subject  of  con- 
siderable debate,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  foreign  affairs,  is  whether  more 
ir   le.ss  power   should   be   vested   in   or 
xerclsed  by  the  President,  on  the  one 
land,  or  the  Congress  on  the  other.  In 
he  Wall  Street  Journal  column  which 
•.ollows,  Alan  L.  Often.  dLstinsuished  po- 
litical writer  for  that  newspaper,  offers 
ome  timely  and  perceptive  observations 
.•1  the  topic  which  I  believe  deserve  close 
iitcntion; 

Presidential  Power 
(By  Alan  L.  Otteni 
Washington. — Lvndon  Johnson  has  worked 
many  changes  in  American  political  theory, 
.nit  none  more  dramatic  than  the  doubts  he 
iias  spread  among  many  long-time  liberals 
about  the  need  and  value  of  a  strong  Presl- 

dencv.  ,    .,. 

It  used  to  be  an  article  of  liberal  faith  that 
Congress  was  too  strong  and  the  President 
too  weak.  Onlv  the  President,  the  argument 
••'•ent.  reallv  represented  all  the  people,  while 
Congress  tended  to  represent  conservative 
rural  areas  or  vested  business  interests. 

The  Congressional  seniority  system,  the 
:ar-reaching  powers  of  committee  chairmen, 
■re«-wheeling  investigations,  the  Senate  flli- 
Du^ter,  the  traffic-cop  role  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee — these  practices,  liberals  said, 
prevented  the  President  from  doing  what  was 
needed,  what  the  nation   really  wanted. 

And  so.  many  liberal  battles  of  earlier 
•.ears  aimed  at  curbing  these  practices  and 
-traiahtening  and  invigorating  the  Presiden- 
cy. When  historians  predominantly  liberal, 
'.ated  the  Presidents,  those  who  had  bul- 
lied programs  through  over  Congressional  op- 
position and  who  had  expanded  the  power  of 
The  office  Into  new  areas  were  ilways  the 
sreat  ones:  Teddv  Roosevelt  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Franklin  Roosevelt,  The  conservative  ar- 
guments for  3  less  aggressive  Executive,  or 
for  a  Legislature  with  a  stronger  hand  on  the 
brake,  were  dismissed  as  typical  reactionary 
short-sightedness 
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.Some  liberals,  to  be  .-.ure.  :..tii;  puiinp  lor 
the  strong  President.  (On  Monday  President 
Johnson  announced  a  top-level  study,  by  of- 
ficials from  his  and  previous  Admlnist.ralions, 
of  ways  to  "improve"'  and  "strengthen"  the 
Presld"encv.)  But  lately  a  large  numlier  of  lib- 
erals have  swung  toward  the  more  tradition- 
ally conservative  view  of  the  office. 

They've  moved  ihis  way  on  other  issues 
too,  of  course.  They've  begun  to  question 
whether  Federal  spending  alone  can  solve  all 
social  problems,  and  to  m.ip  out  a  larger  role 
for  private  enterprise.  They've  begun  to  con- 
cede that  Federal  bureaucracy  can  be  blun- 
dering and  ineiTectlve.  and  to  suggest  that 
power  must  be  shared  more  with  .-tate  and 
local  officials  Now.  many  have  begun  to  won- 
der whether  the  President  may  have  become 
too  ixiwerful.  and  whether  Congress  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  say. 

"For  the  first  time  in  decades,  the  power  of 
the  Presidencv  is  undergoing  critical  rceval- 
uatlon  bv  American  liberals.""  said  a  recent 
New  Republic  article  by  James  MacGregor 
Burns  lone  political  scientist  who  still  argues 
for  a  strong  Executive) .  "Left-wing  historians 
are  wondering  if  they  have  been  too  hard  on 
•weak'  Presidents  like  Madison.  Buchanan 
and  Harding.  Liberal  political  sclentLsts  are 
reconsidering  the  need  for  institutional 
checks  and  balances  against  the  man  In  the 
White  House." 

The  reasons  for  this  changing  attitude 
aren't  really  hard  to  find.  Congress  has  weak- 
ened or  removed  some  of  the  worst  road- 
blocks to  legislative  action.  Reapportionment 
and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  safe  seats— 
in  the  Democratic  .South  or  Republican  Mid- 
west— have  also  made  Congress  somewhat 
more  responsive  to  changing  national  moods. 
Liberal  academicians,  exploring  new  ways 
to  solve  old  problems,  often  find  Executive 
Branch  bureaucrats  stubborn!  v  committed  to 
the  status  quo.  The  need  for  swift  response  to 
foreign  crisis  inevitably  enlarges  the  Presi- 
dent's pre-eminent  power  in  international  af- 
fairs—and many  liberals  worry  about  how 
this  mav  be  used  in  the  future.  Historian 
Henrv  Steele  Commagcr.  for  instance,  con- 
tends that  "the  po.ssesslon  of  power  encour- 
ages and  even  creates  conditions  which  seem 
to  require  Its  uses." 

Professor  Commager's  statement,  how- 
ever, .sugeests  the  real  cause  of  the  liberals' 
change  of  heart:  Lvndon  Johnson  and  the 
Vietnam  war.  Many  liberals  simply  do  not 
like  the  wav  Mr.  Johnson  has  filled  the  office: 
His  overbearing  self-confidence  and  vanity, 
his  mercurial  changes  of  mood,  his  secrecy 
and  manipulation  of  people  and  events,  his 
Texas  entourage,  his  concessions  to  business 
and  other  conservatives  iie  seeks  to  keep 
under  his  consensus  tent  and.  .above  all.  his 
decisions  to  enlarge  and  prosecute  the  Viet- 
nam war  Their  hostility  is  ad  homlnem  and 
;id  bellum.  Tlnev  don't  like  his  style,  they 
don't  like  his  policies,  and  they  transfer  the 
dislike  to  the  office  Itself. 

Certainly  much  of  the  liberal  unease  stems 
from  the  use  of  Presidential   power,  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  earlier  Chief  Executives,  to  com- 
mit the  U.S.  in  foreign  trouble  spots:  Leba- 
non, the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Vietnam,  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  In  Commentary  magazine,  po- 
litical  scientist  Marcus  Cunliffe  notes  that 
■liberal  advocates  of  an  aggrandizing  Presi- 
dency   now   sense   unsasUy    that    they   have 
created  a  Frankenstein:  An  Executive  which, 
in  the   name  of   leadership   and  patriotism, 
may  respond  to  the  demand  for  spectacular 
Presidential  direction  by  acting  in  the  only 
untrammeled  way  open  to  It— belligerently." 
In  an  examination  for  the  liberal  Center 
for    the    Study   of   Democratic    Institutions, 
Constitutional  expert  Francis  Wormuth  finds 
that  "although  Executive  war-making  Is  Il- 
legal, It  is  practiced,   and  ultimately,  prac- 
tice makes  the  law.  And  the  transf  ?r  of  the 
war  power  to  the  Executive  will  draw  other 
powers  with  It." 


Sen  Eugene  McCarthy  again  and  again 
deplores  "the  tendency  to  treat  the  Presi- 
dencv of  the  United  States  as  a  personal  of- 
fice "to  view  it  as  the  seat  of  power  of  one 
man  rather  than  the  repository  of  the  iwwer 
of  all  the  i>eoplc."  He  complains  bitterly  of 
the  way  'the  ix-cupant  uses  the  personal 
pronoun  inV  .  .  .  'my'  While  House  or  my' 
Congress  or"  'my'  Cabinet  or  even  my'  Vice 
President." 

Tlie  .Senator's  children's  crusaders  seem  to 
dream  of  a  weak  Presidency.  A  sweet  20- 
year-uld  political  science  dropout  from  R,ad- 
cllffe,  talking  to  Wall  .Street  Journal  re- 
porter Fred  Zimmerman,  dlsml.sses  the  tra- 
ditional liberal  argument  for  a.  strong  Presi- 
dency with  a  wave  of  her  hand  and  the  com- 
ment" ""Yeah,  I've  read  Neustadt."  She's 
frightened  to  think  what  Robert  Kennedy 
might  do. 

All  of  which,  in  turn,  suggests  that  per- 
haps liberals,  after  all,  don't  Uike  pure 
philosophical  positions  any  more  than  con- 
servatives do.  but  rather  adjust  their  theories 
to  the  events  and  personalities  of  the  mo- 
ment. And  this  further  suggests  that  If  they 
get  a  liberal  President  who  uses  Executive 
ix>wer  in  wavs  they  like,  .md  a  more  con- 
servative Congf"ess  that  uses  Legislative 
power  in  wavs  they  don't  like,  they  may  once 
again  see  the  virtues  of  a  strong  national 
Executive. 


HOUSE  SMALL  iiUSlNESS  COMMIT- 
TEE SETS  HEARING  ON  SBA'S 
ANTIPOVERTY  LENDING  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

.,i     i-i.;-"NESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  House  Small  Bu-siness  Committee 
will  begin  a  full-scale  review  May  20  of 
the  small  business  assistance  programs 
of  the  Small  Business  Admiiaistration. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  antipov- 
ertv  loan  program. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  small 
business  and  the  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  herewith 
place  a  press  release  concerning  these 
hearings  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Chairman   Evins   ANNorNccs   Fttll   Revtew 

OF     SBA'S     ANTIPOVERTY     LENDING     PROGRAM 

BV  HorsE  SMALL  BUSINESS  Committee  on 

May  20 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evlns  (D-Tenn), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, announced  today  that  the  Committee 
on  May  20  will  begin  a  full-scale  review  of 
the  small  business  assistance  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration- with 
special  emphasis  on  the  anti-poverty  loaiv 
program, 

■The  Committee."  according  to  Chairman 
Evins.  "'will  seek  to  determine  the  impact  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  its 
three  billion  dollar  financing  authority  on 
the  Nation's  economv  and  to  fully  document 
the  manner  In  which  the  agency  Is  fulfill- 
ing its  role  and  responsibilities  assigned  by 
the  Congress." 

Evlns  said  the  Committee  review  will  in- 
clude SBA'S  lending  programs.  Its  procure- 
ment and  management  assistance  programs, 
its  small  business  Investment  programs.  Its 
community  development  programs— the  en- 
tire scope  of  the  agency's  operations  and 
organization. 

Evlns  also  said  that  the  Committee  will 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  anti-poverty 
lending  program  of  SBA  which  Is  designed 
to  provide  Jobs  and  stimulate  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  strong  business  sector  In  poverty 

areas 

Testimony  will  also  be  received  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Division.  Hearings  regarding  the 
SBICs  will' be  held  on  May  22nd,  the  Chair- 
man announced 

The  full  Committee  hearings  will  open 
at  10  a  m.  on  Monday.  May  20.  1968.  and  will 
oe    hPld   in   :he  Committee's   Hearing  Room, 


2359  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Evlns  and  the 
Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.  ^R-W  Va  ) . 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  other  Members  of 
the  Conimlttee  are  as  follows: 

Rep.   Wright  Patman    (D-Tex.). 

Rep.  Tom  Steed   (D-Okla. ). 

Rep.  John  C.  Kluczynskl  (D-Ill.). 

Rep  JohnD  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.). 


Rep.  Neal  Smith  >D-Iowai. 
Rep.  James  C  Gorman  (D-Cal.). 
Rep  Donald  J   Irwin  I  D-Conn.). 
Rep  Joseph?  Addabbo  iD-N.Y.). 
Rep   riilvloO   Conte  iR-Mass.t. 
Rep  James  T  BroyhlU  (R-N.C). 
Rep.  Frank  J.  Horton  iR-N.Y.) . 
Rep    Rogers   C     B.    Morton    ^R-Md.). 
Rep     Laurence   J     Burton    iR-Utah). 
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SEy ATE— Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  in  the  fresh  mercies 
of  yet  another  day  we  come  with  hearts 
grateful  for  Tliy  grace,  praying  that,  by 
a  strength  not  our  own,  our  individual 
lecord  aiay  be  kept  unstained  by  any 
word  ou  act  unworthy  of  our  best. 

Thou  knowest  that  these  testing  times 
are  finding  out  oui-  every  weakness  and 
callmg  for  our  utmost  endeavor  against 
the  wrong  that  needs  resistance,  and  for 
ihe  right  that  needs  assistance. 

May  we  go  forth  on  our  way,  attended 
by  the  vision  splendid,  as  we  lift  up  our 
hearts  with  the  grateful  te  deum.  "He 
restoreth  my  soul." 

Open  our  eyes  to  simple  beauty  all 
around  us.  and  oui-  hearts  to  tlie  loveli- 
ness men  hide  from  us  because  we  do  not 
try  enough  to  understand  them. 

Save  us  from  oiU"selves,  and  show  us  a 
vision  of   a  world  made  new. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  and  all  men 
free.  Amen. 


KLegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  14,  1968) 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Hat- 
field in  the  chair) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr. 
Griffin]  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  procet^ings  of  Tuesday,  May  14, 1968, 
be  appropd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEF    MEETINGS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  TMr.  Griffin] 
who  is  to ,  be  recognized  at  this  time 
under  the  order  of  yesterday,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
subcommittees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Su'ocommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Govemmen:  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  ON 
CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS  FOR 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Paris  peace  talks  on  Vietnam  iiold 
the  world's  attention,  a  potentially  more 
explosive  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  fes- 
ters on  with  no  settlement  in  sight. 

One  year  ago,  events  were  set  in  mo- 
tion which  culminated  in  the  third  out- 
break of  war  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

Today,  a  fragile  cease-fire  preserves  an 
uneasy  state  of  semipeace  between  the 
two  sides.  Acts  of  terrorism  and  reprisal 
flare  up  almost  daily  along  the  demarca- 
tion lines. 

Since  the  June  1967  war,  little  progress 
has  been  made  toward  resolution  of  the 
fundamental  political  issues  which  di- 
\ide  the  parties.  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring, 
the  special  envoy  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  managed  to  switch  his  confidential, 
bilateral  discussions  from  the  Near  East 
to  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York.  But 
the  basic  deadlock  concerning  imple- 
mentation of  the  Security  Council's  No- 
vember 22.  1967,  resolution  still  remains. 

Instead  of  reconciliation,  a  rising  tide 
of  mutual  hostility  threatens  once  again 
to  embroil  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  in  a  costly,  armed  conflagration. 

The  basic  political  issues  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  chronic  instability— such 
as  the  political  status  of  Israel — must 
ultimately  be  resolved.  Moreover,  a  du- 
rable and  stable  peace  will  remain  only  a 
pipedream  until  and  unless  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  begin  to  deal  m  a 
more  objective  manner  with  the  facts 
and  realities  of  their  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  powers 
must  bear  some  measure  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  existing  pattern  of  bellisrer- 
ence.  For  they  have  put  muscle  behind 
the  bluff  and  bluster  which  is  the  trade- 
mark of  Middle  East  politico.  By  intro- 
ducing more  and  more  modern  instru- 
ments of  war  in  an  effort  to  shore  up 
friendly  governments,  or  to  buy  alle- 
giance or  to  restore  a  balance  of  militaiT 
capability,  the  great  powers  have  ac- 
tually poured  oil  on  the  fires  of  political 
ambition  and  militancy  that  have  made 
meaningful  negotiations  impossible. 

To  offset  Soviet  influence,  the  United 
States  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  seek 


leverage  m  the  area  partly  by  marketiiu 
military  hardware.  Indeed,  military.'  as- 
sistance has  been  the  carrot  and  stick 
of  big  power  diplomacy  m  the  Middle 
East. 

The  climate  of  fear  and  hatred  which 
exists  in  the  area  is  ready  made  for  great 
power  rivaliT.  For  two  decades  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  been  an  ever-active,  vola- 
tile front  of  the  cold  war. 

As  a  first  step  toward  organizing  a 
durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  be- 
lieve the  world  community  somehov 
must  take  effective  action  to  place  thi.- 
strife-toni  region  off  limits  to  the  gun 
merchants  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Today,  the  cause  of  peace  is  menacta 
by  the  So\-iet  Union  which  ha.«  been 
rapidly  reequipplng  the  Arab  armie.'^ 
following  the  war  of  last  June.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
placed between  80  percent  and  100  per- 
cent of  the  Arab  amiaments  which  were 
then  lost  or  destroyed.  Moreover,  the 
new  supplies  of  weapons  are  more  sophis- 
ticated than  the  pre- 1967  vintage,  and 
the  arms  race  now  threatens  to  escalate 
into  a  costly  scramble  for  intermediate- 
range  missiles.  It  is  reported  that  Egypt- 
has  been  supplied  with  .surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  by  the  Russians.  And  it  has 
been  disclosed  that  Israel  is  negotiating 
with  France  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
300-mile  missile. 

Such  w-eapons  threaten  ever  more 
quickening  destruction  should  hostili- 
ties break  out  agam.  Instead  of  dealine 
with  a  6-day  war.  the  creaky  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  may  be  dealins 
next  time  witli  a  6-hour  war. 

The  steadily  expanding  Soviet  militarv 
presence  m  the  Middle  East  increases 
■  pressures  on  the  United  Stales  to  reas- 
sert its  power  as  a  counterweight  to-So- 
Viet  influence.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
United  States  can  sit  idly  by  while  the 
Soviets  continue  to  pump  in  military 
supplies  which  jeopardize  American  in- 
terests in  the  area  and  which  undermine 
the  political  independence  of  important 
Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Recognizing  the  inherent  dangers  in 
the  -evolving  situation,  it  becomes  im- 
perative to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
break  the  upward  proliferation  of  anns. 
Mr.  President,  for  20  years  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  avert 
an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 

Yet,  our  Government  has  been  unable 
to  refrain  from  participating  actively  in 
the  race  itself. 

The  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950 
succeeded  only  temporarily  in  limiting 
the  quantity  of  arms  shipments  into  the 


area.  In  the  mid-1950's,  the  Soviet  Union 
emerged  as  a  major  supplier  of  w-eapons. 
courting  militant  Arab  opinion.  And 
since  1954,  the  United  States  has  been 
providing  Na.sser's  Arab  rivals  with  weap- 
ons. For  example,  in  1954.  our  Govern- 
ment signed  a  S46  million  military  aid 
agreement  with  pro-Western  Iraq,  tlie 
mainstay  of  the  nov,^  defunct  Baghdad 
Pact. 

In  1956,  the  United  States  sent  tanks 
and  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

To  counter  the  st^'adily  increasing  So- 
viet penetration  m  the  Middle  East,  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  promulgated 
for  the  purpo.=*  of  negotiating  military 
assistance  programs  to  any  nation  "de- 
siring such  assistance.  "  The  object  of  the 
Ijolicy  was  to  curb  Soviet  influence  and, 
secondarily,  to  strengthen  pro-Western 
legimes  against  the  threat  po.sed  by 
Nassers  revolution  and  his  Russian- 
pquipped  divisions. 

Since  1955,  an  estimated  $2  billion  of 
.S:>viet  military  equipment  has  flowed 
.;,t,o  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
.las  shipped  approximately  $370  million 
;n  arms  to  Arab  States,  and  an  estimated 
^41. 6  million  in  weapons  to  Israel.  France 
nd  Great  Britain  have  also  contracted 
:L>r  the  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
Middle  East  nations. 

Such  feverish  activity  testifies  to  the 
:  allure  of  past  efforts  which  have  been 
:aade  to  stem  the  ai-ms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle East, 

President  Eisenhower,  addressing  the 

•hird  emergency   session  of  the  United 

Nations  General  Assembly  in  1958.  pro- 

..>,;ed  that  st,eps  be  taken  to  ■'avoid  a  new 

:  :n.>  race  spiral"  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  present  administration  has  like- 

vr-e    expressed    its    adherence    to    the 

;n-inciple  of  restricting  military  asslst- 

!.nce  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  January  1967,  President  Johnson 
.suggested,  in  a  message  to  the  18-Na- 
tion  Disai-mament  Conference,  that  all 
countnes  explore,  on  a  rcg-ionai  basis. 
nieans  toward  limiting  "competition 
among  them  for  costly  weapons." 

O.I  June  19.  1967.  Secretary  of  State 
Ueaii  Rusk  told  a  meeting  of  NATO  min- 
isters that  the  United  States  and  the 
.Soviet  Union  should  try  to  scale  down  the 
■'.elivery  of  arms  to  Middle  East  coun- 
■::.:.s.  On  the  same  day.  back  in  Washing- 
•on.  President  Johnson  told  an  assem- 
blage of  educators  that  the  June  war 
demonstrated  the  danger  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  arm.s  race,"  The  President  said 
that  an  arms  limitation  was  essential  in 
achieving  a  stable,  permanent  peace  in 
'he  area. 

Despite  admirable  intentions,  the 
deadly  competition  for  w^eapons  has  con- 
tinued unabated.  Today,  w^ar  fever  is 
rampant  throughout  the  area,  and  the 
Middle  East  has  become  a  tinderbox 
.jotentially  more  dangerous  to  world 
peace  than  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  some  means  must  be 
:ound  to  bring  the  arms  race  tmder  con- 
rol  before  a  new  and  more  destructive 
■ar  is  triggered— a  war  that  could  in- 
volve the  super  powers  in  a  major  con- 
f:-ontation. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  that  an  inter- 
:.ational  conference  be  convened  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 


gotiating a  nonproliferation  treaty  on 
conventional  weapons  for  the  Middle 
East. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  Senate  reso- 
lution on  Tuesday,  May  21,  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
advance  such  a  proposal  through  appro- 
priate action  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  already  .sent  a  copy  of  this 
siJeech,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  draft 
resolution,  to  the  President,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  to  our  Ainbas.sador 
to  the  United  Nations;  I  have  urged 
their  careful  consideration  of  this  new 
and  different  approacii — an  approach 
which  offers  a  brighter  promise  of 
success. 

NrCLF.AR    TREATY    !,X«MPLE 

Mr.  Pre.<=ident.  in  my  judgment,  uie 
recently  concluded  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  embodies  .some  u.seful 
concepts  which  could  be  applied  region- 
iiUy  to  limit  the  buildup  of  conventional 
arms. 

In  the  first  place,  expertise  developed 
at  the  nuclear  treaty  conference  .ses- 
sions, as  well  as  experience  gained  in 
accommodating  a  host  of  conflicting  .se- 
curity interests,  should  be  helpful  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  regional, 
conventional  arms  cont!ol. 

Second,  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  iuiposes  a  mix  of  obligations  upon 
both  the  have  nations  and  the  have-not 
nations.  Under  the  principle  of  shared 
responsibility,  the  treaty  obligates  nu- 
clear powers  not  to  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  to  non-nuclear  states,  while  the 
latter  are  prohibited  from  manufactur- 
ing or  otherwise  acquirina  such  weapons. 

In  like  manner,  I  believe  that  effective 
control  of  the  Middle  East  arms  race  can 
be  achieved  only  through  collective  re- 
sponsibility, shared  by  the  nations 
which  supply  weapons  as  well  as  the 
Middle  E:ast  nations  which  receive  them. 

Any  effort,  then,  to  negotiate  a  con- 
ventional weapons  nonproliferation 
treaty  should  include  participation  by 
the  supplier  nations  and  the  recipient 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  efforts  made  in  the  past 
have  not  emphasized  this  approach 
which,  I  believe,  holds  greater  promise. 

In  the  past  our  Government  has  failed 
to  interest  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  bi- 
lateral accord  to  restrict  such  military 
assistance.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Lucius  D.  Battle  testified  recently  that, 
despite  numerous  approaches  to  Soviet 
officials,  the  State  Department  had  not 
succeeded  in  holding  down  the  flow  of 
Soviet  weapons  into  the  Middle  East. 

Similarly,  the  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East — the  recipient  nations — have 
shown  no  inclination  to  participate  in 
regional  discussions  on  arms  control.  And 
they  are  not  apt  to  do  so  in  the  future — 
unless  strong  impetus  is  provided  by  the 
great  powers  and  by  the  weisht  of  world 
public  opinion,  mobilized  through  the 
United  Nations. 

OBSTACLES    REMAIN 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  concept  of 
a  multilateral  arms  control  agreement, 
negotiated  among  supplier  as  well  as 
recipient  countries,  offers  the  best  hope 
of  achieving  what  has  seemed  in  the 
past  to  be  unattainable. 


Security  is  a  basic  need  of  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States.  Such  a  treaty  could 
go  far  toward  meeting  the  need  of  both  " 
.sides  for  security. 

Although  the  fundamental  political  is- 
.sues  which  divide  Israel  from  her  Arab 
neighbors  would  remain  unsolved,  it  is 
altogether  pcvssible  that  both  sides  could 
find  mutual  advantages  at  this  particular 
time  in  a  treaty  to  bring  the  current  arms 
race  under  control. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  un- 
derestimate the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
which  block  the  path  to  such  a  treaty. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  variables 
which  favorably  influenced  negotiation 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
are  different  or  entirely  absent  in  this 
situation. 

But  I  am  convinced  Mr.  President,  that 
a  detennined  effort  should  and  mu&t  be 
made,  if  only  becau.se  the  alternative  of 
doing  nothing  courts  disaster. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  serious  ob.stacles 
may  be  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  Soviet  cooperation,  a  fresh 
initiative  to  contain  the  Middle  East 
arms  buildup  would  .Mand  little  chance 
of  getting  off  the  ground. 

Assuredly,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  a  major  stake  in 
preventing  the  Middle  East  from  explod- 
ing. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviets  would  find  it  a  bit  more  difficult 
to  repudiate  a  collective  undertaking  if  it 
were  the  work  of  the  Ujaited  Nations 
with  the  weight  of  world  opinion  behind 
it. 

In  addition,  since  they  have  sub.stan- 
tially  replaced  the  material  losses  suf- 
fered last  June  by  Arab  forces,  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  Russians,  now  or  in  the 
near  future,  to  consider  that  their  prime 
commitment  to  those  states  has  been 
fulfilled. 

Tlius,  we  may  have  arrived  at,  or  be 
near,  a  point  in  history  where  a  new- 
effort  to  control  the  arms  race — an  effort 
embracing  all  the  various  parties  in- 
volved— could  win  Soviet  cooperation. 

Of  course,  Soviet  leaders  are  very  well 
aware  of  the  high  costs  of  their  military 
investments  in  the  Middle  East,  and  they 
must  be  mindful  of  the  unpredictable 
nature  of  any  long-range  political  yield. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  time  may  be  ripe  for  a  UN-spon- 
sored conference  looking  toward  a  con- 
ventional weapons  nonproliferation 
treaty  for  the  Middle  East — that  such  a 
treaty  could  be  an  attractive  vehicle  at 
this  time  for  both  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States — a  means  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  a  situation  which  threatens 
to  get  out  of  hand  and  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  expensive  for  both 
the  East  and  the  West. 

NEW    APPROACH    NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  if  .such  an  initiative  is 
to  meet  with  success,  our  Government 
must  make  certain  that  the  Soviets  can- 
not mi.sjudge  American  intentions  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  it  has  been  primarily 
the  ambiguity  of  American  policy  that 
has  enabled  the  Soviets  to  reap  signifi- 
cant benefits  from  a  .seemingly  insur- 
mountable setback  la.st  June.  And  the 
Soviets  will  probably  continue  to  probe 
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and  penetrate  in  the  area  untU  and  un- 
less they  become  convinced  that  the  risks 
and  costs  are  too  high. 

Mr.  President,  a  conventionaJ  weapons 
nonproliferation  treaty,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  I  shall  introduce 
next  Tuesday,  could  be  the  important, 
first  step  in  breaking  the  Middle  East 
arms  syndrome  which  for  20  years  has 
dLstorted  priorities,  stunted  economic 
growth,  and  generated  unreal  political 
ambitions. 

Pessimists  should  recall  that  few  held 
out  any  hope  for  .success  of  the  nu- 
clear nonproliteration  treaty  when  ne- 
gotiations toward  that  end  were  first 
proo.sed. 

Mr  President,  the  time  has  come— 
\:id  the  United  States  should  move — to 
launch  a  major  diplomatic  offensive  for 
arms  control  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution, to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  proposed  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  essential  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  nations  in  furthering 
World  pyeace;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  security  of  the  na- 
Uons  of  the  Middle  East  are  endangered  by 
the  continuation  of  a  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive arms  race  In  that  area:  Now.  therefore. 

tje  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  take  aU  necessary  measures, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  at  the  earliest 
oosslble  time  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
convening  of  an  international  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  .ind  reaching 
.igreement  on.  a  nonproliferation  treaty  con- 
trolling and  limiting  the  supply  of  conven- 
tional military'  armaments,  and  of  military 
;isslstance  ^.nd  services,  to  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Sec.  2.  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  as  weU  as  ail 
nations  furmshing  or  supplying  military 
armaments  or  miUtary  assistance  and  services 
to  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  should  be 
represented  at  the  internationaa  conference 
provided  for  in  thla  resolution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
the      Senator      irom      Nebraska      [Mr. 
HruskaJ, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


World  Series  in  the  seventh  game  of  a 
memorable  series,  another  major  league 
sport  was  introduced  to  the  people  of  St. 
Louis.  It  was  on  that  night  a  new  hockey 
team  of  the  National  Hockey  League  took 
the  ice — the  St.  Louis  Blues. 

Backed  by  an  outstanding  group  oi 
citizens,  led  by  Sidney  Salomon.  Jr.,  he 
himself  one  of  the  Nation  s  outstanding 
sportsmen,  this  new  franchise  played  for 
the  first  time  beforea  fair  but  not  over- 
excited crowd;  and  the  hope  that  the 
Blues'  owners  had  that  evening  was  for 
their  team  to  give  a  reasonably  good  ac- 
count of  itself  during  the  months  to  come 
in  this  the  first  season  of  St.  Louis  major 
league  hockey. 

Slowly  but  surely,  over  those  months, 
the  Blues  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  town  and  encouraged  by  that  veiy 
support,  the  accomplishment  of  the  play- 
ers in  this  fir.st  year  has  exceeded  even 
the  fondest  dreams  of  their  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

Fighting  to  stay  out  of  last  place  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks,  the  Blues  barely  made 
it  to  the  playoffs.  They  then  astonished 
everyone  by  first  taking  the  playotT  -se- 
ries, in  four  out  of  seven  games,  from  the 
Philadelphia  Flyers:  and  then,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  entire  sports  world, 
carried  on  and  up  by  thereupon  winning 
in  the  semifinals  of  the  playoff  four  out 
of  seven,  against  the  superb  Minnesota 
North  Stars. 

As  a  result  of  ultimate  success  in  these 
14  grueling  playoff  contests  in  this,  their 
first  year,  the  St.  Louis  Blues  leaped  into 
the  world's  series  of  hockey,  the  Stanley 
Cup  playoffs,  and  found  them.^elves  pitted 
apainst  the  finest  of  all  hockey  teams,  the 
Montreal  Canadiens. 

Fatigued  by  these  14  previous  playoffs 
in  the  western  division,  the  Blues  never- 
theless battled  to  the  poiiit  where  all 
these  Stanley  Cup  final  games  were  de- 
cided by  just  one  croal — two  in  overtime. 
This  incredible  feat  has  perhaps  not 
been  equalled  in  sports  since  the  miracle 
Boston  Braves  of  George  Stallings  took 
four  straight  games  from  Connie  Mack's 
world  champion  Philadelphia  Athletics 
in  1914. 

St.  Louis  is  now  mighty  proud  of  its 
new  champions,  a  team  of  character  and 
indomitable  courage,  a  gathering  of  de- 
termined athletes  who  fill  out  a  worthj^ 
triumvirate  along  with  the  baseball  and 
football  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

No  one  will  ever  forget  this  first  year: 
and  one  can  be  confident  that  the  super 
players  on  the  Canadiens  would  agree 
with  Robert  Fachet's  observation  from 
Montreal  in  Stmday's  Washington  Post- 
Montreal  knew  this  would  not  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  the  Canadiens  won  the 
cup;  1968  has  to  be  the  year  of  the  Blues. 


1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescindfd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  YEAH  Ot   THE  BLUES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 

the  evening  of  October  11  the  day  before 

that  great  baseball  team,  the  St.  Louis 

Cardinals,  went  to  Boston  and  -.von  the 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
,that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
'message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  1268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
1268.  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


OMNIBUS    CRIME    CONTROL    AND 
SAFE  STREETS   ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917 1  to  assist  State  and 
local  ?;overnments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law- 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  £;overnment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ml.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  myself  to  amendment  No.  708  to 
title  IV  of  the  pending  bill.  S.  917. 

As  the  sponsor  of  amendrPient  No.  703 
and  as  one  who  has  been  interested  ;:: 
the  subject  of  fireaims  legislation  for  ,i 
long  time,  I  wi.sh  to  make  clear  that  the 
i.ssue  is  not  whether  a  firearms  control 
bill  should  be  enacted,  but  what  kind 
of  mea.sure  should  receive  approval. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  im- 
proved firearms  control.  In  fact.  I 
strongly  favor  passage  of  an  effective, 
enforceable,  and  workable  bill  for  that 
pui-pose.  a  measure  which  will  achieve 
as  much  pio'-'ress  as  is  practicable  to 
iielp  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  wrong  people  and  to  reduce  the  crime 
rate.  I  believe  my  amendment.  No.  703 
IS  such  a  measure.  It  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  receive  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Anytime  the  Senate  deals  with  legisla- 
tion covering  a  sizable  objective,  there 
are  alternative  proposals.  Not  every  pro- 
posal will  necessarily  achieve  the  desired 
objective:  not  every  proposal  is  neces- 
sarily desirable  or  .soimd.  This  certainly 
is  the  case  in  :e'-:ard  to  fireaiTns  control 
lea:islation.  Differences  exist  only  as  to 
what  provisions  a  measure  should  con- 
tain in  order  to  best  serve  the  overall 
purpose  of  "keeping  suns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people." 

There  are  now  two  Federal  laws  deal- 
ing with  firearms.  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Firearms  or  '  Machinegun"  Act 
in  193i.  In  1938  it  enacted  the  Federal 
Firearms  or  ■■Sporting  Guns"  .^ct.  The 
passage  of  time  and  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience indicates  that  these  laws  .should 
be  revised  and  improved.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  other  intervening  fac- 
tors. 

The  Nation  now  has  a  much  greater 
population.  It  has  grown  by  more  than 
70  million  in  the  past  30  years. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  shift  ut 
ijopulation  from  rural  to  metropolitan 
areas;  from  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  other  sections  of  the  coimtry. 


New  types  of  firearms  and  destructive 
devices  have  appeared. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  crime  rate.  Since  1960  serious 
crimes  have  increased  88  percent. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  incidence 
of  riots,  massive  civil  disobedience,  vio- 
lence, looting,  and  arson.  At  times,  these 
acts  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
in  widely  separated  points  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  a  threat  that  a  stubborn,  ugly 
disregard  for  laws  will  replace  the  respect 
for  law,  order  and  peace  which  has  long 
been  the  tradition  ot  our  Nation. 

All  of  these  changes  establish  the  need 
for  revision  and  amendment  of  the  pres- 
ent statutes.  Improved  firearms  control  is 
urgently  needed. 

LEGISLATIVE    OBIECTIVF    SOICHT 

Very  simply,  the  objective  sought  is  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people— those  who  misuse  them. 

The  Senate  firearms  liearings  estab- 
lished that  Federal  legislation  .should  be 
directed  toward  first,  effective  and  force- 
ful laws  regulating  firearms  commerce 
across  State  lines:  second,  provisioris 
enabling  and  assisting  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  to  enforce  their 
own  laws  and  ordinances,  with  special 
reference  to  firearms  coming  into  a  State 
♦torn  outside  of  its  borders:  and,  third, 
modernizing  and  improving  Federal  law 
lepfulating  the  manufacture,  .sale,  trans- 
ler.  and  possession  of  automatic  weap- 
ons to  include  destructive  devices. 

Throughout  the  extensive  hearings  on 
•his  .subject,  the  principal  concern  and 
irustration  of  local  law  enforcem.ent  of- 
ficials was  the  shipment  of  firearms  from 
other  States  into  their  own  State.  Com- 
merce across  State  lines  simply  was  not 
under  their  control.  The  witnesses  re- 
peated time  and  again  that  if  they  had 
.such  control,  significant  progress  could 
be  made  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  misuse  them. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
would  be  the  ones  to  establish  how  much 
control  and  what  kind  would  be  exer- 
cised within  the  States  themselves. 

TWO     .APPROACHES     TO     CONTROL     THE     SALE     OF 
FIREARMS 


There  are  two  primary  legal  sources 
of  firearms  which  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  resident  within  any  State. 
One  source  is  the  interstate  mail-order 
sale  A  buver  will  mail  his  order  to  the 
seller  in  another  State.  The  seller  ships 
directly  to  the  buyer,  by  a  legally  quali- 
fied carrier.  The  other  legal  method  of 
obtaining  firearms  is  to  have  them 
shipped  to  a  dealer  within  a  State,  fol- 
lowed by  purchase  and  delivei-y  from 
that  stock  of  merchandise  by  the  resi- 
dent in  an  over-the-counter  transaction. 

Advocates  of  title  IV  .seized  upon  the 
concept  of  prohibition  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective they  sought.  Their  measure,  as 
introduced,  would  totally  remove  inter- 
.state  mail-order  sales  to  individuals  from 
the  picture,  insofar  as  handguns  are 
concerned:  and.  within  the  next  day  or 
two.  an  effort  will  be  made  to  include 
long  guns  within  that  prohibition.  The 
result!  it  is  .said,  is  that  there  would  no 
longer  be  "wanton  and  random  dlstribu- 
•lon  of  guns"  from  that  .source,  and  pre- 
sumably, mail-order  murder  would  dis- 


appear— a  rather  farfetched  conclusion, 
but,  that  is  the  implication  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
title  IV.  However,  over-the-counter  sales 
still  remain  as  a  source  of  firearms. 

Title  IV  covers  this  source  by  providing 
that  the  dealer  would  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  sales  only  to  persons 
who  are  eligible  to  buy  or  own  such  a 
firearm  under  the  local.  State,  or  Na- 
tional law. 

A  different  approach  is  embraced  in 
amendment  No.  708— which  incori>orates 
S.  1853  and  S.  1854.  This  approach  recog- 
nizes the  mail-order  sale  and  over-the- 
counter  sale  as  legitimate  channels  and 
methods  of  sale  and  distribution  of  a 
lawful  product.  Both  of  these  channels 
would  be  effectively  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  amendment  No.  708.  Compli- 
ance with  the  law  would  be  enforced  by 
strict  criminal  penalties,  up  to  SIO.OOO  in 
fines  and  up  to  10  years  in  prison. 

My  amendment  regulates  the  mall- 
order  sales  of  handguns  by  requiring  the 
buyer  to  submit  a  sworn  statement  to 
the  dealer  reciting  the  material  facts  of 
the  proposed  sale.  The  seller  must  notify 
local  law-enforcement  officers  of  the  pro- 
posed purchase,  and  information  regard- 
ing the  purcha.scr.  After  .such  notice,  a 
.suitable  waiting  period  furnishes  ample 
time  to  enable  such  law-enforcement 
officials  to  object  to  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  the  article  ordered.  This  same  presale 
notice  procedure  applies  to  a  per-son 
.seeking  to  buy  a  handgun  over  the  coun- 
ter in  a  State  other  than  the  State  of 
which  he  is  a  resident. 

Under  this  approach,  the  responsibili- 
ty of  controlling  mail-order  sales  is 
placed  jointly  upon  the  seller  and  the 
law-enforcement  officers  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  buyer  lives.  The  buyer  also 
shares  responsibility  because  the  mail  or- 
der he  signs  is  a  sworn  statement.  Any 
fal.se  or  fictitious  representation  or  infor- 
mation contained  therein  renders  him 
subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  and  im- 
prisonment up  to  10  years. 

Likewise,  the  carrier  who  makes  de- 
livery of  a  firearm  to  a  buyer  bears  part 
of  the  burden.  Such  a  carrier  is  subject  to 
a  penalty,  upon  conviction,  for  delivering 
a  handgmi  to  a  person  imder  21  years 
of  age,  or  a  long  gun  to  a  person  under  18. 
Title  IV  and  amendment  708  contain 
manv  other  provisions.  Each  approach 
deals^  with  destructive  devices.  Each  pro- 
vides for  updating  and  modernizing  the 
system  of  Federal  licenses  for  manufac- 
turers, importers,  and  dealers,  and  pawn- 
brokers as  well. 

The  essence  of  the  controversy  between 
each  approach,  however,  is  to  be  found 
first  in  the  method  by  which  each  seeks 
to  control  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
arms, as  already  briefly  described:  .sec- 
ond, in  the  joinder  in  title  IV  of  pro- 
visions as  to  both  sporting  firearms  and 
destructive  devices,  whereas  amendment 
708  keeps  them  in  the  separate  acts  in 
which  they  have  been  for  over  30  years; 
third,  in  provisions  relating  to  destruc- 
tive devices:  and.  fourth  in  provisions 
relating  to  imports  of  firearms. 

CRIME    AND    FIREARMS    CONTROL 

Before  petting  into  the  details  of  the 
alternatives,  we  must  consider  just  how 


effective  any  firearms  control  measure 
can  be.  What  can  it  do?  What  is  realis- 
tic? 

Certainly  it  is  desirable  to  have  laws 
prohibiting  the  purcha.se  and  pos.session 
of  firearms  by  convicted  felons,  delin- 
quents, mental  incompetents,  drug  ad- 
dicts, habitual  drunkards,  and  fugitives 
from  ju.stice.  These  are  all  actual  or  ix>- 
tential  mi.susers  of  firearms. 

Many  of  those  who  advocate  overly  re- 
strictive firearms  legislation  as  a  mean.s 
of  reducing  crime  in  the  United  States, 
however,  are  doing  the  public  a  real 
di.sservice,  in  my  judgment,  by  leading 
them  to  believe  that  such  legislation  will 
.successfully  .solve  the  crime  problem,  or 
for  that  matter,  even  a  significant  part 
of  it.  The  facts  dictate  that  it  will  not. 
The  gra\e  harm  done  by  such  mislead- 
ing is  that  it  tends  to  reduce  tlie  public's 
justifiable  concern  over  alarming  crime 
rates  and  delays  po.sitive  action  aimed 
at  the  real  causes  of  crime. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  in 
which  such  statements  and  representa- 
tions have  been  made.  Let  me  quote  one 
statement  made  recently: 

We  cannot  control  crime  without  con- 
trolling the  random  iind  wanton  distribu- 
tion Of  guns  .We  muKt  stop  what 
amounts  to  mall  order  murder. 


Statements  such  as  this  constitute  a 
clear  effort  to  create  the  belief  that  crime 
can  be  rigidly  controlled  by  legislative 
control  of  firearms  and  their  distribu- 
tion ■  and  that  mail-order  .sales  amount 
to  mail-order  murder.  The  implication  is 
that  if  mail-order  .sales  are  outlawed, 
murder  bv  eun  would  disappear  or,  at 
least,  be  reduced.  Tlie  facts  do  not  .iustifv 
such  a  .simplistic  conclusion .  There  is 
far  too  much  of  this  kind  of  over.simpli- 
fication  in  the  problems  inherent  in  this 
subject. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  impact  can 
firearms  leeislation  have  on  crime? 
Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
Crimes  involving  misuse  of  firearms 
constitute  a  i-elatlvely  minimal  part  of 
total  crimes  commltt^  in  the  United 
States  The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
for  1966  .show  a  total  of  3.243.370  serious 
crimes.  Serious  crimes  as  defined  by  the 
FBI  include  finst.  murder  and  nonnes- 
ligent  manslaughter:  .second,  forcible 
rape:  third,  robbery:  fourth,  aggravated 
a,s.sault:  fifth,  burglary:  sixth,  larceny, 
S50  and  over:  and  seventh,  auto  theft. 

Of  the  total  of  3.243,370  .serious  crimes. 
firearms  were  involved  in  109.734  of  them. 
This  is  3.4  percent.  Rifles  and  shotguns 
were  used  in  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  serious  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  if  all 
firearms  were  done  away  with,  totally 
and  completely,  and  no  criminal  sub- 
.stituted  anv  other  type  of  weapon  for  a 
firearm,  the  United  States  would  .still 
have  had  96.6  percent  of  its  reported 
serious  crime  in  1966.  Instead  of  3.243.- 
370  serious  crimes  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  number  would  have  been 
3.199.095. 

Mr.  President,  this  figure  contemplates 
total  elimination  of  firearms.  Hence,  it  is 
absurd  to  intimate  or  to  imply  that  crime 
will  be  controlled  if  the  "random  and 
wanton  distribution  of  guns"  is  outlawed. 
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The  plain  fact  is  that  such  prescrip-     arms-let    alone    mere    control-other  ons  .,u  ^;^'^^^^XTs^^iZ'"'^^^^^^ 

t.on  wo'uld  not  solve  the  crime  problem.     -X^S^erm^Se^fs '.ifSns    Tl.ese  b^tade  ^e^nSd' bTtSarreSSr'o? 

"°iSS!?^."Si:^S/?i^tSicin     .^T^X'J:^  ZT^^e  SJ^f^l^-nd^r^oSSil^'^^^e^^^ 

^^^^^r^^S^i^l^ii^     ^^.^eSiL^e^e^rr^e  ^^^^^'^^VSl^o.  ..  ..oL 

raie.  and  delays  positive  action  aimed  at     them  are  readily  available  or  easily  ac-  .^eople^                                            firearms 

the  real  causes  of  crime,  which  are.  as  all     quired,  and  are  very  cheap.  Hearings  on  E  en   ^^   be^\^  ^"Jj^^j^^     "j^f^^ 

Of  us^..w.  m  the  main  socioeconomic     ^.SnSt^l^'^e'f^'^^t  ^S^el^StT^e^^.  the  pemnen! 

What  lam  calling  for  is  a  reasonable     15.  19.  20.  25.  27  in  tiie  Concressional  ^•°"f;J''j5^"f,^[,^-.oi,.j„^  ^^^^^^  ^j  fl^,. 

appraisal  of  the  fact^.  Firearms  are  used     Record  for  April  2.  1968.  at  pat^e  8d87,  ,,,J""^^-^f /.^^f^,";;,"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  crimes  and  new  controls  are  needed,     which  cite  Life  magazine  article,  testi-  amis  are  ielatiul>   minimal 

But  our  actions  should  be  guided  by  our     mony  of  Mark  K.  Benenson  before  con-  ^"4™'''^„_n,_ni„de  or  stolen  firearms 

understandina  of  the  potential  efTecUve-     sressional  committees:  Field  and  Strf>am  ,^,f  ^^^';J^"°!"''Ji^°^i°'  ''°'^"  "'^™^ 

ness  of  any  firearms  control  measm-e.          article;   S.  Texas  Law  Journal:    M.   E,  '"  1,"'^^  r^l^ji^.^^t^^^^^^^^^^        ^^^^,  ^.gapon. 

The  statistics  on  misuse  of  firearms     Wolfgang  •'Patterns  m  Cnminal  Homi-  ,  J^^^^^^f.^'l^."!"^^^^^ 

in  serious  crime  classes,  as  defined  and     cide'-Oxford  University  Pi-ess.  19t>8.  for  banned  fhearms  is  a  demonstiaiecl 

estimated  by  FBI  crime  reports  for  1966        In  a  .S^ate  ^^^ich  has  a  ••tmigh'^.un  lac^           ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ,,^^_^ 

^•"^  ^^""                                               ,  ,„,     advintgrof   h  s  sXti"ut^.  In  f act  th"e  million  guns  in  private  ownership  would 

r°''''^'  H-l^n-.r- 43  tit     New  York  State  Legislature's  joint  com-  further  dilute  the  effectiveness  or  impac- 

tTn^^^^               59  680     mittee  on  crime  reported  that  in  1966  the  of  a  control  mea.sure. 

^"^''"^    - '°-          use  of  homemade  ZIP  gum;  exceeded  the  Fifth.  That  va.st  reservoir  w  11  be  in - 

Total   — - -  109. 734     misuse  of  rifles  and  shotguns  in  murders,  crea^d  evfn  under  the  proposal  of  thosf 

robberies,    and    assaults    in    New    York  who  advocate  passage  of  title  IV 

Advocates  and  friends  of  title  IV  urge     state   Misuse  of  rifles  and  shot-guns  in  prohibition  of  m.'il  order  sales  is 

that  this  is  a  large  enough  statistic  to     crimes  totaled  705  as  against  a  zip  gun  unreasonable 

warrant  enactment  of  a  total  prohibition     ^^^  ^^  g-^g  -^i-^^s  is  in  a  State  which  ha.-  Generally,  mail  order  sales  are  a  well- 

of  mail-order  sales  and  all  of  the  rest     ^xad  the  Sullivan  Law  for  over  50  years,  established,  legitimate,  and  widely  used 

of  the  title's  provisions.                                       a.  second  factor  which  would  minimize  channel  of  .sales  and  distribution  of  mer- 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  we  all  deplore     ^j^g  impact  of  even  a  total  ban  on  all  chandi.se.  In  many  instances,  they  are  a 

the  crime  rate.  Certainly,  the  statistics     commerce  in  firearms  in  reducing  crime  necessary,  and  ver>-  often,  a  sole  method 

quoted  above  are  tragic.  The  general  in-     j,  jj^g  extent  of  firearms  ownership  in  of  purchase  and  delivery  to  substantial 

crease  m  crime — 88  percent  since  1960—     ^^le  United  States.  There  is  no  way  of  segments  of  our  population, 

is   shocking.   All   thoughtful   Americans     taking  an  exact  inventory  of  them,  of  This  is  true  with  ordinary'  merchan- 

are  Greatly  concerned  because  of  the  in-     course,  but  the  ownership  is  vast,  and  dise.  It  would  be  especially  true  in  the 

reasing  tempo  of  law  enforcement  de-     in  recent  years,  it'has  trended  upward,  field  of  firearms  where  the  number  and 

terioration,  disrespect  for  the  law.  and     The  better  estimates  indicate  that  be-  location  of  merchants  may  be  drastically 

the  skyrocketing  incidence  of  crime.             tween  40  million  and  50  million  persons  reduced  because  of  Federal  licensing  re- 

But  statistics   on  misuse   of   guns  or     in  the  United  States  own  some  200  mil-  quirements. 

on  the  growth  of  crime  are  insufficient  in     lion  firearms  of  all  types.  See  proceed-  vast   areas  of   territory   exist  in   the 

themselves  to  form  a  basis  for  enacting     ings  of  20th  annual  meeting  of  S.E.  As-  United  States  where  today's  population 

gun  control   law.   It   takes  much  more     sociation  of  Game   and  Fish   Commis-  is  more  sparse  than  50  years  ago.  Scar- 

than  that.  It  takes  provisions  which  are     sioners,  Tulsa.  Okla..  pages  70  to  78  en-  city  of  people  means  fewer  merchants  lo- 

workable    and    enforceable.    Legislation     titled    "The    Socioeconomic    Impact    of  cated  at  far  distant  points.  Except  for 

should  be  based  on  an  understanding  of     Firearms  in  the  Field  of  Conservation  the  automobile,  means  of  transportation 

the    legitimate    commerce    in    firearms,     and  Natural  Flesources  Management."  are  limited,  and  often  nonexistent. 

and   the   abuses   of   these   channels   by        Mr.  President,  a  total  ban  on  all  fire-  Illustrative  of  these  geographical  ter- 

which  the  lawless  obtain  guns.  It  must     arms  commerce  is  not  proposed  by  title  ritones  and  their  respective  populations 

be  drafted  so  people  generally  will  accept     TV,  but  rather  only  a  shutting  off  of  one  is  the  following : 

and  support  it.  It  must  not  interfere  legitimate  channel  of  sale  and  distribu-  Census  figures  for  1960  indicate  that 
with  the  tens  of  millions  of  law-abiding  tion:  namely,  mail  order.  With  mail-  the  combined  population  of  the  metro- 
citizens  who  own  and  use  guns  lawfully,  order  sales  prohibited,  there  would  be  politan  areas  of  New  York  City.  Chicago, 
wholesomely,  and  in  many  cases,  out  of  small  impact,  indeed,  upon  the  capacity  and  Los  Angeles  was  roughly  26  million, 
sheer  necessity.  of  those  who  wished  to  misuse  firearms.  That  is  more  than  the  entire  population 
Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  a  connec-  when  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  200  mil-  of  24  States  No  doubt  the  disparities  will 
tion  must  be  clearly  shown  between  the  lion  privately  owned  firearms  to  draw  be  even  greater  when  the  1970  census  fig- 
proposed  law  and  its  claimed  ability  to     upon.  Even  if  there  were  a  total  ban  on  ures  are  complete. 

reduce  the  misuse  of  firearms.  The  bur-  all  commerce  in  firearms,  it  would  be  Title  IV  v.ould  severely  penalize  those 
den  of  proof  lies  on  the  advocates  of  title  difficult  to  make  a  plausible  argument  people  living  in  the  sparsely  populated 
IV  to  justify  the  provisions  of  their  bill  that  misuse  of  firearms  would  be  af-  areas.  In  many  instances,  it  would  corn- 
in  that  light.                                                        fected  to  any  appreciable  degree.  pletely    prevent    them    from    acquiring 

In  my  judgment,  they  have  not  sus-         In  addition,  advocates  of  title  IV  con-  firearms, 

tained  it.  They  have  not  shown  that  the     stantly  assert  that  their  proposed  legis-  Fortunately,   there   is   an   alternative 

prohibition  of  mail  order  sales  of  fire-     lation  will  not  curtail  ownership  of  fire-  Mail  order  sales  need  not  be  prohibited. 

arms  will  have  any  appreciable  or  meas-     arms  used  for  sport  or  self -protection:  There  is  a  workable,  enforceable,  and  cf- 

urable  impact  on  rates  of  crime,  nor  even     ^^at  at  most  it  would  impose  only  slight  fective   method   which   can   be   used   to 

^^  ,v,„  „,,,v,K^..  ^f  H„»to,^^oo  «f  rr,ie,,eo  «f     inconvenicnce  on  those  who  are  lawful  regulate  firearms  and  to  keep  them  out 

on  the  numbei  of  instances  of  misuse  of     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  provisions  are  referred  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  This 

tirearms.                                                            ^  sometimes  as  "minor  regulations  that  method  is  known  as  the  presale  notice 

OBSTACLES   TO   EFFECTIVE   FIREARMS   CONTROL     ^hls    bill    Imposcs    ai'c    not    significant  procedure,    which    is    provided    for    in 

It  IS  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  outlaw-     enough  to  justify  any  complaint."   Re-  amendment  No.  708. 

ing  firearms  would  not  eliminate  crime,     peatedly.    it   is   said:    "This    legislation      

It  IS  further  a  fact  that  prohibition  of     would  not  in  any  substantial  way  burden  .Ma.'ska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Deia- 

mail-order   sales   and   over-the-counter     any  person  who  has  a  legitimate  purpose  ^^^'^^  "won^na ^''NeS^'   Ne'ada     New 

sales  would  not  control  firearms  crimes,     in  obtaining  a  firearm."  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  Okia- 

First  of  all.  even  with  total  elimina-         I  quote  these  statements  to  indicate  noma.  Oregon.  Rhode  island.  South  Dakota, 

tion  of  all  legitimate  commerce  in  fire-     that  the  already  large  reservoir  of  weap-  Utah.  Vermont,  west  Virginia.  Wyoming. 
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THE   DEALER'S    BURDEN    UNDER   TITLE    IV    IS 
U.MREASONABLE 


Prohibition  of  mail-order  sales  will  not 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people.  Nor  will  it  make  any  meas- 
ureable  progress  in  that  direction.  It 
.simply  shifts  the  ijroblem  onto  the  dealer 
in  over-the-counter  sales. 

Title  IV's  requirements  impose  upon 
the  dealer  a  very  difficult — if  not  im- 
possible—burden He  must  make  a  variety 
of  decisions  before  he  determines  that  a 
iK)t*ntial  customer  possesses  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a  person  to  whom  a  firearm 
mav  lawfully  be  sold.  Penalties  for  a  mis- 
take are  very  severe.  Fines  up  to  $10,000 
and  imprisonment  up  to  5  years  may  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  mistake. 

In  fact,  the  onerous  responsibility  and 
'■i<k  of  following  the  law  in  selling  only 
to  lawful  buyers  will  be  .-=0  burdensome 
A'Ad  fraught  with  so  much  danger,  that 
:r.>t.  many  merchants  will  refuse  to  be- 
t  -'me  dealers  which  for  many  communi- 
ties and  locations  will  mean  no  dealers 
wliatsoever:  and  second,  those  who  will 
become  dealers  will  tend  to  be  overly  cau- 
tious in  making  sales.  A  dealer  cannot 
personally  know  everyone  in  his  trade 
lerritorv  and  certainly  not  well  enough 
to  vouch  for  all  qualifications  of  a  pros- 
pective purchaser.  Naturally,  rather  than 
take  a  chance,  he  will  .say  "no  .sale." 

This  is  particularly  true  if  a  prospec- 
tive customer  comes  in  to  a  dealer  and 
presents  identification  from  another  .iu- 
risdiction.  Then  the  dealer  must— using 
his  own  resources— because  there  is  no 
requirement  for  a  sworn  statement  or  a 
police  check  m  title  IV— determine  that 
the  identification  is  genuine  and  that 
the  buyer  is  qualified  under  the  applica- 
ble State  and  local  law.  If  the  sale  is 
made  and  if  it  later  develops  that  the 
sale  was  in  violation  of  law — any  law — 
then  the  dealer  has  committed  a  Federal 
crime.  The  same  .situation  for  the  mall- 
order  sales  that  are  still  allowable  under 
title  rv  exists. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  on 
the  one  hand  many  people  will  suffer 
the  harsh  effects  of  a  monopoly  given 
to  a  dealer  in  over-the-counter  sales, 
and  on  the  other  hand  will  be  without 
any  opportunity  to  buy  fireanns  by  mail. 
In  more  detail,  here  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  title  IV  creates  for  the 
dealer:  The  dealer  must  make  a  decision 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  the  infoiTnation 
concerning  the  prospective  buyer's  name, 
his  residence,  and  his  proper  ace:  his 
ability  to  receive  and  possess  a  firearm 
by  i-eason  of  any  Federal  law  or  any 
State  or  local  law,  regulation,  or  ordi- 
nance applicable;  his  not  being  an  ex- 
convict.  a  fugitive  from  justice,  or  under 
indictment  and  all  of  the  other  detailed 
statements  required  to  qualify  a  man. 
In  colloquv  m  the  Senate  Chamber 
earlier  in  debate  on  title  IV  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ■  Mr.  Dodd  I  was  asked 
what  the  dealer  could  do  to  protect  him- 
self from  Federal  criminal  liability  if. 
in  fact,  the  prospective  buyer  is  not 
qualified  to  buy  a  firearm. 

Senator  Dodd's  reply  on  page  12329, 
Congressional  Record: 

I  assume  he  would  have  to  do  the  things 
that  any  reasonable  man  would  have  to  do. 
As  was  said  .itxjut  other  questions,  due  dili- 


gence would  have  to  be  exercised  to  deter- 
mine whom  he  represented  himself  to  be. 
tliat  he  lived  where  he  said  he  did,  that  his 
a?e  was  what  he  alleged  it  to  be,  and  that 
the  laws  of  the  place  were  he  resided  did  not 
prohibit  It. 

When  the  Seioator  from  South  Caro- 
lina  I  Mr.  Thurmond)   observed: 

It  is  mv  strong  feeling  that  it  woiUd  be 
better  to  provide  a  more  tangible  means  of 
protection  for  honest  dealers  .  however. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  possible  hidden 
dangers  of  this  bill  for  the  honest  dealer 
who  under  section  922(b)(2)  must  now  be 
responsible  for  thousands  of  local  ordinances. 

The  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was: 

Tlie  best  I  can  say  about  that — and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  overiy  critical— is  that  if  he 
does  this  knowingly  or  with  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  it  Is  illegal,  then  he  is  liable. 

A  situation  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
overloaded  with  uncertainty  and  great 
risk.  What  may  be  "due  diligence"  in  the 
mind  of  one  Federal  district  attorney, 
may  not  be  "due  diligence"  in  the  mind 
of  a  different  district  attorney.  Very 
likelv.  judges  might  differ  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "due  diligence"  or  "good  business 
practice,"  and  even  juries,  in  their  com- 
posite iudgment,  could  differ  greatly. 

If  a  gun  recently  purchased  was  os- 
tensibly purchased  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances and  was  sold  with  good 
judgment,  but  if  that  gun  is  shortly 
thereafter  used  in  some  crime— which 
could  happen— the  fever  pitch  of  the 
commmiity  would  be  directed  against 
the  helpless  merchant  v;ho  used  his 
earnest  good  judgment  and  due  diligence. 
The  price  would  be  too  high.  It  would 
not  take  more  than  one  or  two  such  oc- 
currences to  really  make  the  business  of 
dealing  in  firearms  under  Federal  license 
an  undesirable  one.  The  licensed  dealer 
would  either  turn  in  his  license,  or  say 
•no  sale"  to  a  qualified  purchaser. 

Another  facet  of  the  .same  problem  is 
that  many  jm-isdictions  impose  vague 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  firearms.  For 
example,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
ordinance  forbids  sales  of  handguns  to 
felons,  narcotics  addicts,  vagrants,  or 
prostitutes.  Texas  law  forbids  sales  to 
"undesirable  persons"  whoever  they  may 
be.  Under  that  type  of  vague  description. 
how  can  a  merchant  exercise  due  dili- 
gence and  good  business  judgment?  Yet, 
he  is  charged  with  that  responsibility, 
and  he  opens  himself  up  to  severe  pen- 
alties if  he  is  wrong. 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  the  dealer  Is 
not  armed  with  any  procedures  or  tools 
which  he  may  use  to  protect  himself 
when  he  sells  a  firearm.  He  cannot  rely 
on  a  sworn  statement  or  affidavit  which 
he  can  submit  to  the  police  department 
or  to  the  sheriff  or  the  State  patrol.  He 
cannot  get  their  assistance  in  his  effort 
to  comply  with  the  law.  In  fact,  it  is  his 
individual  effort  alone  that  is  expected 
to  make  this  law  work. 

Again,  fortunately,  there  is  an  alter- 
native. We  need  not  prohibit  mail-order 
sales.  We  can  regulate  them,  and  regu- 
late them  very  successfully  and 
effectively. 

Under  the  presale,  notification  proce- 
dure of  amendment  708.  a  dealer,  wheth- 
er he  sells  by  mail  or  over  the  counter. 
can  send  his  customer's  affidavit  to  the 


chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  pm- 
chaser's  locality.  In  mail-order  sales, 
there  is  a  suitable  waiting  period  before 
delivery  can  be  made  by  the  dealer.  In 
that  interim,  if  the  chief  of  police  finds 
something  suspicious  or  finds  that  some 
representation  or  inaccuracy  is  con- 
tained in  the  affidavit,  tlie  sale  will  never 
be  consiunmated.  The  law  enforcement 
officer  has  only  to  give  notice  to  thai 
effect  to  the  dealer. 

This  procedure  is  not  available  in  title 
IV.  The  dealer  is  compelled  to  go  it  on  his 
own  and  at  his  own  peril. 

Title  IV,  as  now  drawn,  will  mean  not 
onlv  that  many  people  will  pay  the  harsh 
lienaltles  brought  about  by  a  monopolis- 
tic system  of  trade  with  firearms,  but 
also  that  many  of  them  will  be  unable 
to  buy  firearms  because  dealers  will  tend 
to  become  unduly  cautious,  or  may  not 
engage  in  the  business  of  selling  flieaims 
at  all. 

TITLE    IV    WOTILD    CREATE    MONOPOLIES 

Prohibition  of  mail-order  sales  of  fire- 
arms would  create  a  monopoly  in  the 
merchant  who  would  become  a  licen.sed 
dealer.  Such  a  monopoly  would  possess 
all  of>ts  bad  attributes.  For  example,  the 
buyer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  substan- 
tially higher  prices. 

Lack  of  competition,  the  necessity  to 
pay  substantially  nigher  prices  for  guns 
the  cost  of  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
moderate  and  within  the  reach  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  still  use  suns  and 
use  them  wholesomely  and  for  lawful 
purposes:  few  dealers  located  far  apart; 
all  these  things  are  the  very  stuff  of 
which  monopolies  are  made.  It  is  very 
fine  for  large  companies  and  large  fac- 
tories. But  it  is  not  good  for  a  person 
entitled  to  buy  a  gun.  who  will  not  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so  under 
the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

Such  a  condition  will  mean  that  not 
only  will  potential  buyers  be  compelled 
to  pay  prices  that  tend  to  be  high,  but 
also  that  they  will  have  to  put  up  with 
service  of  indifferent  quality:  or  in  fact 
be  totally  and  unjustifiably  rejected  as 
a  customer.  All  are  badges  of  monopoly. 
Fortimately.  there  is  an  alternative. 
Mail-order  sales  need  not  be  prohibited. 
Tliey  can  be  reasonably,  effectively,  and 
acceptably  controlled.  This  can  be  done 
to  a  point  where  regulation  can  be  en- 
forced and  reasonable  progress  made  to- 
ward the  goal  of  keeping  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people. 

That  alternative  is  amendment  708  to 
title  IV. 

I  AW  EKFORCrMENl  SHOILD  BE  PREEMINENT 

We  ought  to  adhere  to  certain  prin- 
ciples in  legislation  of  this  type.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  title  IV  of  this  act  is 
entitled  "law  enforcement  assistance  to 
State  firearms  control  acts."  it  is  mis- 
leading. What  really  results  from  title  IV 
as  it  is  drawn  and  as  it  now  reads  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  handle  the 
enforcement  of  all  the  gun  control  laws 
of  America— local  ordinances.  State  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  Federal  laws. 

Under  title  IV  all  sales  in  technical 
violation  of  State  law  or  city  ordinances 
would  become  Federal  offenses.  Tills 
means  an  imposition  of  duties  and  bur- 
dens on  dealer-;  far  beyond  leasonable 
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commercial  practice.  More  importantly, 
however,  it  would  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  business  of  enforcing 
State  and  local  law. 

Such  a  consequence  would  be-in  direct 
violation  of  the  constitutional  heritage 
and  mandate  of  this  country  that  en- 
forcement of  local  laws  is  the  duty  and 
rieht  of  local  authorities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
some  400.000  full-time  law-enforcement 
officers  in  America.  Only  about  23.000 
are  Federal  law-enforcement  officers. 
Manv  of  these  are  engaged  in  duties  oth- 
er than  law  enforcement  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  it  here. 

Construction  of  a  Federal  constabu- 
larv  that  would  so  into  the  highways  and 
bv-^vavs  of  the  Nation  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  another  national  prohibition 
law.  this  time  in  the  field  of  firearms, 
should  not  be  permitted. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  presale  noti- 
fication procedure  is  defective  because 
it  counts  on  the  honesty  of  the  buyer  in 
executing  mail  orders. 

This  is- not  difficult  to  answer.  At  least 
evidence' of  dishonest,  false  or  fictitious 
statements  is  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
prospective  buyer.  A  false  purchaser  in- 
curs severe  crimiinal  penalties  upon  con- 
viction to  wit:  fines  up  to  SI 0.000.  and 
imprisonment  up  to  10  years. 

Also,  the  purchaser's  local  police  chief 
has  the  opportunity  to  verify  the  material 
facts  and  representations  made  in  the 
sworn  statement  before  delivery  occurs. 
If  local  permits  or  other  requirements  are 
placed  on  firearms  purchases  within  that 
State,  those  requirements  must  be  re- 
cited in  the  application. 

The  presale  notification  procedure  in 
amendment  708  to  title  IV  is  an  intelli- 
gent, enforceable  alternative  to  title  IV 
and  I  earnestly  urge  its  support. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  AMENDMENT  708 

This  amendment  contains  the  text  of 
two  bills  introduced  by  this  Senator 
earlier  in  this  Congress.  S.  1853  seeks  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  con- 
cerning sporting  weapons.  S.  1854  seeks 
to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act.  also 
known  as  the  Machine  Gun  Act,  or  as 
the  Destructive  Device  Act. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  place 
under  effective  and  enforcible  control  the 
shipment  and  transportation  of  firearms 
across  State  lines.  It  is  the  feature  of 
interstate  commerce  in  firearms  pointed 
out  in  the  Senate  hearing  record  as 
making  it  impossible  for  States  auid  cities 
to  enforce  their  own  firearms  control 
laws. 

It  is  a  strict,  in  fact,  a  tough  measure. 

Severe  penalties  are  provided  upon 
conviction  of  violation  of  the  act.  Fines 
are  up  to  SIO.OOO,  and  imprisonment 
for  terms  up  to  10  years. 

First.  All  m.anufacturers.  dealers  and 
pawnbrokers  must  have  a  Federal  li- 
cense. 

Second.  Shipment  or  transportation  by 
any  dealer  or  manufacturer  of  any  fire- 
arm, including  rifles  and  shotguns,  In 
interstate  commerce  is  unlawful  if  made 
to  a  person  in  any  State  or  locality  where 
its  receipt  by  such  person  would  violate 
any  local  statute  or  published  ordinance. 

Third.  It  is  unlawful  to  transport  into 


or  receive  in  a  State  any  firearm,  includ- 
ing rifles  and  shotguns,  which  are  ac- 
quired outside  of  such  State  and  which 
would  be  unlawful  to  acquire  or  possess 
in  the  State  of  the  recipient. 

Fourth.  As  to  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  1  year,  or 
■who  is  under  indictment  for  such  a 
crime,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice: 
First,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  to  such  indictee,  con- 
vict, or  fugitive  any  firearm  in  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  it  is  a  long  gun 
or  a  hand  gun:  and,  second,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  such  indictee,  convict,  or 
fugitive  to  receive  any  firearm  which 
has  been  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  for  such  person  to  transport 
or  ship  any  firearms  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Fifth.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  penson 
to  purchase  a  handgun  over  the  counter 
in  a  State  which  is  not  the  State  of  his 
residence  or  to  purchase  any  handgun 
by  mail  order  without  complying  with 
the  .specified  presale  sworn  statement 
procedure. 

Sixth.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person, 
in  acquiring  or  attempting  to  acquire  a 
firearm  from  a  manufacturer  or  dealer 
to  make  a  false  or  fictitious  statement, 
written  or  oral:  or  to  exhibit  any  false 
identification  with  intent  to  deceive  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  as  to  any  ma- 
terial fact. 

Seventh.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  carrier 
to  deliver  a  handsun  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  any  person  under  21  years  of 
age  or  of  any  other  firearm  to  a  person 
under  18  years. 

HRES.\LE    AFFIOAVir   PnOCrD'   P.!' 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  manufacturer 
or  dealer  to  ship  any  handgun  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  any  buyer  unless  the 
presale  affidavit  procedure  is  complied 
with.  Also  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  and  de- 
liver a  gun  to  a  nonresident  of  the  State 
where  the  sale  is  made  unless  this  pro- 
cedure is  strictly  followed.  Thus,  over- 
the-counter  sales  may  be  made  to  a  non- 
resident but  not  without  this  compliance. 

The  presale  affidavit  procedure  fur- 
nishes local  law-enforcement  officers 
timely  and  adequate  information  as  to 
proposed  shipment  across  State  lines  to 
persons  within  their  jurisdiction.  This 
gives  them  advance  information  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  control  firearms  coming 
into  their  jurisdiction  over  State  lines. 
Here  is  how  the  procedure  works : 

Hrst.  Contents:  The  prospective  buyer 
must  submit  to  the  manufactitrer  or 
dealer  a  sworn  statement  in  which  he 
swears  that  he  is  21  years  of  age  or  older : 
that  he  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  from  receiving  a  handgun 
in  interstate  commerce:  that  his  receipt 
of  the  handgun  will  not  be  in  violation 
of  any  statute  of  the  State  and  published 
ordinance  applicable  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  resides:  the  name  and  address 
of  the  principal  law-enforcement  officer 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  handgun  will 
be  shipped:  and  attachment  of  a  true 
copy  of  any  permit  or  other  infoiTnation 
required  pursuant  to  such  statute  or 
published  ordinance. 

Second.  Procedure:  Affidavit  is  sent  to 
the  dealer  by  the  prospective  buyer.  The 


dealer  by  registered  or  certified  mail- 
return  receipt  requested — .sends  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  law-enforcement  officer, 
sheriff,  or  State  patrolman  named  in  the 
affidavit,  together  with  the  description  of 
the  handgun  as  to  manufactured  caliber 
model  and  type. 

Thud  Shipment:  Dealer  must  delay 
shipment  for  a  period  of  at  least  7 
days  following  the  receipt  by  him  of  thf- 
notification  of  the  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer's acceptance  or  refusal  of  such  letter 
Fourth.  Delivery ;  Dealer  must  give  c;,r- 
rier  written  notice  that  such  handcrun  i> 
being  transported  or  shipped. 

Fifth.  Delivery:  It  is  unlawful  for  car- 
rier to  deliver  a  handgun  to  a  persoii 
under  21  years  of  age  or  any  other  fire- 
arm to  a  person  under  18  years  of  age. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  submitted  that  this 
procedure  will  fill  the  void  now  existent 
in  the  enforcement  of  firearms  control 
laws  in  the  entire  Nation.  Federal,  State 
or  local. 

Law  enforcement  officers  will  receive 
notice  with  every  ample  information  (■! 
intended  deliveiy.  Law-enforcement  offi- 
cers evei-ywhere  are  aware  of  the  very 
high  importance  of  controlling  fireanns 
commerce.  Everywhere  America  is  aware 
of  the  high  order  of  priority  of  keepin. 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
people. 

This  is  the  intelligent  and  effective  al- 
ternative to  a  prohibition  of  mail  order 
sales.  It  will  be  effective  becau.se  no  pro- 
spective buyer  will  be  likely  to  siun  his 
name  lo  an  affidavit  which  incurs  such 
.severe  criminal  penalties  upon  convic- 
tion for  falsity  or  misrepresentation, 
without  living  full,  accurate  disclosure 
of  all  the  necessary  information.  Under 
the  other  system,  the  duty  of  galherin^ 
and  judging  the  evidence  concerning  the 
eligibility  of  a  prospective  buyer  is 
thrown  upon  the  dealer  in  over-the- 
counter  sales.  He  is  not  even  provided 
with  the  means  by  which  to  judge  the 
matter.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him 
to  bear  the  burden  and  the  responsibility 
all  alone. 

Under  the  presale  affidavit  procedure, 
there  is  a  division  of  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  screen  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser's eligibility. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  the  first  dutv 
is  on  the  prospective  buyer,  himself.  He 
must  ti-uthfully  disclose  his  eligibility 
under  penally  of  severe  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. He  can  count  upon  a  check  being 
made  by  the  local  police  to  confirm  resi- 
dence, his  police  records,  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  a  license  or  permit, 
and  similar  information.  He  is  aware  of 
this  at  the  time  he  makes  out  the 
application. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  deterrent 
effect  to  dishonesty  or  falsity  will  be  sub- 
stantial under  an  affidavit  procedure.  It 
certainly  is  highly  superior  to  the  verbal 
and  oral  transactions  that  will  occur  over 
the  counter  under  title  IV. 

The  second  responsibility  is  upon  the 
police  or  other  enforcement  aeency.  Their 
prcessing  of  presale  affidavits  will  be  a 
very  important  step.  It  should  and.  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator,  it  will  recei%e 
high  priority  and  speedy  attention  by 
law-enforcement  officers. 

The  cairier  of  the  weapon  also  bears 
some  responsibility  in  that  it  must  not 
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deliver  any  handgun  to  a  person  under 
21  years  of  age.  nor  any  long  gun  to  any 
person  luider  18  years  of  age.  Severe  pen- 
alties are  provided  for  violatoi-s.  This  is 
an  adequate  safeguard  that  the  age  re- 
quirement will  he  enforced  and  observed 
in  firearms  transactions. 

The  dealer,  him.self ,  is  under  obligation 
to  proceed  carefully,  because  his  license 
is  at  stake  However,  he  does  receive  some 
protection  because  the  procedures  re- 
garding what  he  mu.st  do  are  spelled  out 
In  the  bill. 

This  presale  affidavit  procedure  is 
workable  and  enforceable  It  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
handeuns  are  the  principal  problem. 
However,  any  dealer  may  use  the  affi- 
davit procedure  for  the  sale  of  any  fire- 
arm, includint;  long  guns,  if  he  chooses  in 
order  to  protect  himself. 

THE  F'RI.-^rlPAL  PROBLEM.    HANDGUNS 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
te.stimony  that  the  handgun  is  the  most 
formidable  and  most  frequently  used  tool 
of  the  criminal.  Because  of  its  attributes, 
including  its  compactness  and  conceal- 
ability.  it  is  the  most  frequent  weapon 
in  crimes  which  are  committed  with  fire- 
arms. The  existence  in  many  States  of 
laws  controlling  the  handgun,  and  the 
statistics  .showing  its  dominance  as  the 
weapon  used  in  unlawful  activities,  es- 
tablish it  as  the  principal  problem. 

Exact  breakdowns  are  not  available, 
but  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  esti- 
mated that  handguns  were  used  in  70 
percent  of  murders  committed  with  fire- 
arms, although  he  did  further  advi.se  that 
there  "is  no  available  breakdown  of  the 
type  of  firearms  used  :n  these  attacks." 
In  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  it  was  es- 
timated that  approx.mately  19  percent  of 
the  231.800  aggravated  as.saults,  in  the 
1966  report,  were  committed  with  fire- 
ai-ms.  In  that  same  year.  39  percent  of  the 
153,420  robberies  were  committed  with 
firearms.  In  regard  to  the  robt)eries  Mr. 
Hoover  'urther  estimated  that  most  of 
them  were  with    the  handgun. 

It  is  because  the  handgim  is  the  special 
offender  that  its  sales,  both  by  mail-order 
and  over-the-counter  sales  to  out-of- 
State  residents,  are  made  .subject  to  the 
presale  affidavit  procedure.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  crimes  committed  with 
long  guns  are  not  serious  or  that  they 
should  be  free  from  Federal  regulation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  .several,  very  tough 
provisions  of  amendment  708  apply  to 
them  as  has  already  been  indicated 

AN    ACCEPTABLE    APPROACH 

The  regulatory  features  of  amendment 
708  are  fair,  rea.sonable,  nondiscrimina- 
tory, and  acceptable  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  be  directly  affected  by  ex- 
panded Federal  firearms  control  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  the  need 
for  stringent  legislation— Federal  regis- 
tration, licensing,  total  prohibition,  em- 
bargoes, and  even  confiscation  of  all  fire- 
arms. It  is  quite  another  proposition  to 
fashion  legislation  that  will  be  widely  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  must  carry  the  bur- 
dens imposed. 
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We  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  millions  of  households — 
one  reliable  estimate  is  40  million— which 
contain  firearms.  There  are  at  least  15 
million  hunters  who  take  to  the  fields 
each  fall.  Although  no  recent  figures  are 
available,  it  appears  that  at  least  3  mil- 
lion fireanns — new  and  used,  domestic 
and  impori;ed.  are  sold  at  retail  each  year. 
The  sad  experience  with  the  18th 
amendment  indicates  that  if  a  Federal 
law  is  placed  on  the  books  that  is  not 
acceptable  to  those  who  must  abide  by  it. 
it  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Amendment  708.  which  embodies  the 
provisions  of  S.  1853  and  S  1854,  has  the 
necessai-y  broad  appeal.  Its  provisions 
have  received  the  oF>en  and  sustained 
support  by  every  major  sporting  and  con- 
servation group  in  the  country.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  have  written 
to  their  representatives  In  Congress  urg- 
ing early  pas.sage  of  these  bills. 

Organizations  who  have  publicly  en- 
dorsed S  1853  and  S  1854  are  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Wildlife  Man- 
agement In.stitute.  Izaak  Walton  League. 
National  Rifle  Association.  National 
Shootinc  Spoi-ts  Foundation,  and  the 
International  As.sociation  of  Game. 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

More  interested  organizations  have 
also  gone  on  record  generally  supporting 
the  approach  taken  in  amendment  No. 
708.  Included  would  be  the  National  Po- 
lice Officers  Association,  the  American 
Legion,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Grance.  the 
National  Association  of  District  At- 
torneys, and  others. 

The  legislatures  of  at  least  14  States 
have  passed  resolutions  either  support- 
ine  the  Hruska  bills  or  opposing  the  Dodd 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  considers 
amendment  708  an  acceptable  measure. 

IMPORTS 


In  the  new  section  925(d)  of  title  IV, 
severe  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  im- 
portation of  firearms.  In  the  ca.se  of  de- 
structive devices.  National  Act  weapons, 
and  military  surplus  handguns,  there  are 
total  prohibitions.  In  the  case  of  mili- 
tary surplus  long  guns,  and  other  com- 
mercially manufactured  firearms,  they 
are  importable  only  if  they  are  generally 
recognized  as  "particularly  suitable  for 
or  readily  adaptable  to  .sporting  pur- 
poses." 

Under  existing  law— section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954- the  De- 
partment of  State  presently  grants  im- 
poit  licenses  for  all  firearms  and  other 
implements  of  war.  Since  1965,  the  De- 
partment has  not  issued  import  licenses 
for  destnictive  devices.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hruska  amendment,  im- 
ports are  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
firearms. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  New  Eng- 
land firearms  manufacturers  have  been 
engaged  in  various  attempts  to  restrict 
or  eliminate  competition  from  foreign 
sources.  In  the  past  several  years,  how- 
ever, with  imports  of  military  surplus  on 
the  decUne  and  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers obtaining  firearms  from  foreign 
subsidiaries,  interest  by  the  industry  in 
harming  imports  or  restricted  them  has 


somewhat  waned.  However,  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  assassinated  with  a 
military  surplus  weapon,  repyeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  justify  em- 
bargoes because  this  particular  type  of 
weapon  was  used  in  the  commission  of 
the  heinous  crime. 

Domestic  gun  control  legislation  is  no 
place  to  attempt  lo  lmpo.se  protection- 
ist views  on  foreign  trade  ix)licy.  More 
importantly,  the  standard  imposed  for  al- 
lowing imports  would  arm  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui-y  with  broad  discretion- 
ary powers,  but  would  be  virtually  mean- 
mcless. 

The  thing  that  is  so  difficult  lo  un- 
derstand is  why  there  is  an  evil  tliat  at- 
taches to  an  imported  gun  that  does  not 
attach  to  a  gun  made  in  tliis  country.  It 
is  difficult  to  justify,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  explained. 

One  of  the  most  important  law  en- 
forcement problems  is -the  so-called 
stai-ter  pistol  or  'Saturday  night  spe- 
cial. '  The.se  are  .small  caliber  liandguns. 
asually  of  foreign  commercial  manufac- 
ture, that  sell  for  a  few  dollars  on  the 
retail  market.  They  are  generally  made 
of  pot  metal  or  other  inferior  materials. 
Their  legitimate  u.se  is  for  firing  blank 
cartridges  to  •start"  races  at  track  meets 
and  other  athletic  contests.  They  are 
widely  used  by  juveniles  and  others  In 
the  commission  of  crimes  according  to 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  also  noted  that  there  are  domes- 
tic manufacturers  of  similar  items  which 
sell  at  competitive  prices  to  the  foreign 
imports.  v 

It  Ls  said.  "Let  us  .stop  the  imports" 
But  what  is  done  about  dome.stically 
manufactured  starting  guns  which  are 
selling  at  competitive  prices  with  the 
imports?  Nothing.  Apparently  when  an 
American  merchant  makes  it  and  sells 
it.  it  is  all  right:  but  when  it  Is  brought 
in  from  the  outside,  it  is  not.  The  same 
reasoning  goes  into  other  categories  of 
imp)orted  fireai-ms. 

Assuming  that  it  could  .somehow  be 
found  that  the  starter  pistols  were  not 
being  brought  into  this  country  for  law- 
ful sporting  purposes — track  meets  and 
other  contests — still  the  market  would 
be  supplied  by  domestic  sources  The 
proper  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is 
the  imposition  of  the  affidavit  require- 
ment for  mail-order  sales  and  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  our-of-State  re.sidents. 
It  is  probable  that  the  "redtape."  inher- 
ent delay,  and  notification  of  local  police 
would  result  in  desirable  restraints  to 
minimize  and  control  the  problem. 

DESTRTICm'E    DEVICES 

Part  B  of  amendment  708  strictly  reg- 
ulates destructive  devices  such  as  rockets, 
bazookas,  antitank  guns,  and  the  like  by 
placing  them  within  the  framework  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  This 
law  presently  requires  the  Federal  regis- 
tration of  and  heavy  transfer  taxes — 
$200— on  machine  guns,  sawed-off  rifles 
and  sawed-off  shotguns.  The  same  treat- 
ment would  be  given  to  destructive  de- 
vices. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  this  provision  and  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement. The  law  would  be  tightened 
up.  The  registration  provisions  are  now 
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in  such  shape  under  amendment  708  that 
they  conform  to  the  most  recent  provi- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  with  respect 
to  the  registration  of  these  guns.  It  would 
b^  a  areat  improvement  and  a  much 
needed  amendment  of  a  34-year  old  law. 

Part  B  requires  that  no  Federal  licensee 
mav  sell  a  national  act  weapon  to  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age.  Part  B  also 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  for  any  person 
to  bring  a  machinegun  or  destructive 
device  into  the  state  of  his  residence  in 
violation  of  State  law.  The  purchaser's 
local  police  agency  is  notified  of  each  sale 
or  transfer  of  these  weapons.  The  pres- 
ent National  Firea>vns  Act  is  amended  by 
increasing  maximum  i^enalties  to  ten 
years  in  imprisonment  and  SIO.OOO  in 
fines  upon  conviction  of  violation. 

These  provisions  were  included  in  S. 
1854  introduced  by  this  Senator  There 
has  been  no  fundamental  disagreement 
concerning  it.  In  fact  its  provisions  were 
generally  discussed  and  approved. 

Now  title  IV  approaches  this  in  an  ill- 
considered  and  unacceptable  way.  Title 
IV  combines,  in  one  act.  sporting  i:rms 
and  destructive  devices  which  for  ^ver 
30  years  have  been  treated  separately  in 
separate  acts.  I  think  that  sportsmen 
generally  are  entitled  to  be  disturbed 
when  they  find  themselves  bracketed  in 
ihe  .same  act  with  the  use  of  destructive 
and  automatic  weapons  which  are  under 
prohibition  of  heavy  taxation  for  trans- 
fer and.  in  fact.  Federal  registrati'Mi 

So  it  is  h.-iped  that  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  will  be  amended  on  its  own  to 
brint;  it  up  to  date  and  to  stiffen  't.^  o'o- 
visions.  It  does  not  have  to  be  combined 
with  the  provisions  which  relate  to 
sporting  arms  that  originally  were 
treated  in  S.  1853  and  which  are  now  in- 
corporated as  part  A  of  amendment 
No    708. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  America  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility i-ir  law  enforcement  rests 
upon  Stat"  and  local  authority.  The  ap- 
proach used  in  amendment  No.  708  is 
calculated  t  >  achieve  that  result.  That  is 
the  only  way  there  can  be  efTective.  over- 
all enforcement  of  any  firearms  control 
pet  with'n  the  boundaries  of  any  State. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  due 
time,  will  express  its  will  favorably  upon 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimour  con- 
sent tT  have  printed  m  the  Record  a 
number  of  teleerams.  letters,  petitions, 
and  other  messages  pertaining  to  the 
firearms  control  legislation. 

Thpre  beinst  n->  obiect'on.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N.'LTiONAL    Police    Officers    Asso- 
ciation OF  America. 

Venice.  Fla..  May  8.  1968. 
Senator  Roman  Hrxjska. 
Senate  Office  Bnilding. 
Wa.^hivpton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  The  National  Po- 
lice Officers'  .Association  of  America,  repre- 
.=enting  the  interests  of  480.000  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  the  United  States. 
'.vishes  to  reaffirm  our  statement  of  July  25. 
1967  on  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
investigate  juvenile  delinquency.  In  which 
've  supported  the  principles  of  your  bills. 
tvh'.ch  are  now  Incorporated  Into  Amend- 
ment 708.  Amendment  708  would  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  Title  Pour  Section  of 


Senate  Bill  917.  known  as  the  Omnibus  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Bill. 

Please  call  upon  us  any  time  we  can  be  of 
service  to  you  or  the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

<■  Prank  J.  Schira. 

Executice  Director. 

National  District  Attorneys  As- 
sociation. 

Chicago.  III.,  April  18.  1968. 
Dear  Senator:  The  National  District  At- 
torneys Association  refJresentlng  approxi- 
mately 2.500  prosecuting  attorneys  through- 
out America  and  Canada  recently  held  their 
Mld-Wlnter  Conference.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  this  Conference  which 
we  feel  if  implemented  by  legislation  would 
greatly  assist  the  prosecutor  in  the  discharge 
of  his  difficult  duties.  We  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  and  we  strongly 
urge  that  pending  legislation  be  acted  on 
without  undue  delay  or  legislation  be  con- 
sidered which  would  give  these  proposals 
force  and  effect. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  In  our  society  today.  We  feel  that 
many  of  the  philosophies  being  expressed  by 
certain  Individuals  and  groups  offer  serious 
threats  to  our  traditional  concept  of  a  so- 
ciety based  on  order  and  liberty. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  .assistance  to  you  we 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  cooperate  In  any 
manner. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patrick  P.  Healy. 

Exeditiv  Director. 

Resolution  5:    Firearms   Control 

Whereas,  the  easy  accessibllitv  to  .Irearms 
is  a  significant  factor  In  criminal  homlcldea 
and  other  crimes  of  violence;  and 

Whereas,  federal  and  state  lirearms  control 
laws  win  .issist  law  enforcement  in  reducing 
the  number  i^f  c.itentes  committed  with  fire- 
arms and  will  aid  In  the  detection,  arrest  and 
successful  prosecution  of  persons  using  fire- 
arms In  the  commission  of  crimes:  now, 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
.Ittorneys  Association  supports  efforts  pres- 
ently being  made  in  the  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  Interst.ite  and  mail  order  shipment 
of  firearms,  over-the-counter  rale  of  hand 
guns  to  out-of-state  purchasers,  and  the 
sale  of  firearms  to  minors;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  consider  expanding  such  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  con- 
victed criminals  and  to  persons  suffering 
from  mental  disorders:  and 

Be  it  further  re.soived.  that  we  support 
legislation  at  the  local  level  requiring  the 
registration  of  all  firearms. 

National  Wildlife   Pederation. 

Washington.  DC     May  1,  196S. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.    Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  26  sent  via 
certified  mail  to  request  our  opinion  and 
position  on  Title  IV  of  S.  917.  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  thorough  study  of 
this  proposed  legislation  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  officers,  directors,  and 
affiliated  organizations  prior  to  Senate  debate 
which  vou  have  indicated  will  begin  Mav 
2-4. 

The  position  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration on  firearms  control  has  been  made 
clear,  however,  in  previous  public  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee.  In  brief,  we 
favor.  ( 1 )  strict  regulation  and  control  of 
concealable  weapons  (pistols  and  revolvers): 
(2)  we  support  existing  regulations  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  or  Interstate  shipment  of  fire- 


arms to  persons  under  indictment  or  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  -.n.prlson- 
ment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  is  a 
fugitive  from  Justice  or  is  prohibited  !v  state 
or  local  law  from  owning  or  p>osse3sir.g  fire- 
arms: and  (3)  we  firmly  believe  t'ne  im- 
portation, sale,  shipment,  use  or  ownership  of 
destructive  devices  (such  as  bombs,  bi/ookas. 
grenades,  and  other  military  type  weapons  or 
devices)  by  private  citizens  should  he  com- 
pletely prohibited:  not  regulated  .,s  your 
amendments  provide. 

.\s  we  understand  your  proposal,  k  woiUd 
repeal  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  We 
firmly  believe  this  .\ct  should  not  be  repealed. 
If  properly  enforced,  this  Act  could  1-.  v,e  been 
used  to  solve  most  of  the  current  problems 
Involved  In  the  Interstate  sale  and  shipment 
of  firearms  to  persons  not  legally  enritled  to 
possess  them.  Rather  than  repealing  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  very  sound,  workable  law, 
we  believe  further  amendment  Is  nere'sary  to 
assist  local  and  state  enforcement  ..^encies 
in  further  regulating  and  contro;;;;;-;  .tiail- 
order  sales  of  concealable  weapo:.-  '■:  resi- 
dents, or  over-the-counter  sales  to  ::  n-resl- 
dents,  along  the  lines  proposed  iri  .Senate 
.Amendment    708. 

Thank  yc  u  for  this  opportunity  tj  offer 
these  comments  and  opinions.  As  y  ^-i  well 
know,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
always  supported  adequate  control,  coupled 
with  strict  enforcement,  over  the  sale,  use. 
and  possession  of  firearms  by  our  citizens. 
We  believe  the  basic  answer  to  the  f-rime 
problem  In  the  United  States  is  to  resolve 
ovir  current  social  problems  and  to  educate 
all  law  abiding  citizens  on  the  proper,  safe 
use  of  firearms  and  to  severely  punish  those 
persons  who  deliberately  misuse  firearms  or 
other  weapons  in  the  commission  of  criminal 
afcts. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball 

Executive  Di-^'rt'jr. 


Wildlife  M.^nagement  Institvte 

Wa.ihington.  DC,  May  2   1368. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  We  have  your  letter 
of  April  26  and  the  enclosures  con-erning 
your  amendment  which  appears  as  Title  IV 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  an;l  Safe 
Streets  Act.  S.  917. 

In  your  letter  soliciting  our  views,  you 
state  that  "It  would  be  helpful  to  the  public 
in  understanding  this  issue  if  you  would  for- 
ward to  me  your  views  on  my  proposed  legis- 
lation, 

"When  this  comes  to  debate  in  the  Senate. 
I  want  to  efTectiveiy  present  all  positi.Dfis  to 
my  colleagues  for  consideration  before  they 
vote  on  this  measure. 

"It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  -inder- 
stand  the  position  taken  by  your  crjanlza- 
tion  before  voting  on  this  measure." 

We  are  pleased  to  respond  and  do  so  in 
the  expectation  that  this  letter  will  '.je  pre- 
sented in  full  context  to  the  Senate.  This 
reply  sets  forth  the  views  of  conserve •:ionists 
who  long  have  recognized  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  misuse  of  certain  :ir9arms 
and  destructive  devices.  Our  recommenda- 
tions for  the  revision  and  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  are  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency. 

We  .=up{x)rt  strict  controls  over  the  ir.ter- 
.=tate  shipment  of  handguns  as  propo.sed  in 
S.  1853.  by  Senator  Hruska  and  others,  that 
woulc*  strengthen  the  Federal  Firearm-s  .^ct. 
We  prefer  the  provisions  of  that  bill  which 
require  notification  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  an  adequate  waiting  oeriod 
before  a  dealer  may  make  delivery  of  a  hand- 
gun. We  also  favor  the  provision  In  S.  1853 
that  would  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment 
of  anv  firearm  contrary  to  state  laws. 
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We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  your 
Title  IV  which  would  prohibit  completely, 
rather  than  regulate,  interstate  commerce  in 
handguns  discriminate  against  law-abiding 
persons.  Such  a  prohibition  holds  maximum 
inconvenience  for  all  sections  of  the  country 
rather  than  focusing  attention  where  it  is 
required. 

We  have  been  advocating  that  grenades, 
bazookas,  crew-served  weapons  mid  similar 
destructive  devices  should  be  regulated 
rigidly.  This  desirable  control  should  be 
achieved  by  amendment  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act  as  contemplated  in  S  1854.  by 
Senator  Hruska  and  others. 

Sportsmen  everywhere  have  asked  the 
committee  not  to  link  sporting  firearms  with 
destructive  devices.  They  have  urged  re- 
peatedly that  spoiling  firearms  continue  to 
be  handled  through  tiie  Federal  Firearms  Act 
and  destructive  devices  through  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  Your  Title  IV  treats 
them  together  and  puts  them  in  the  criminal 
code. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  corrective  legisla- 
tion that  the  sportsmen  have  been  seeking 
will  be  enacted  during  this  session  We  be- 
lieve the  senate  j^hould  do  this  by  adopting 
.S  .Amendment  No  708  that  was  offered  on 
.\pril  29.  1968.  as  a  substitute  for  Title  IV 
in  S.  917  That  amendment  Incorporates  the 
videly  supported  features  of  .S.  1853  and 
.S.  1854. 

Sincerely, 

C  R.  Gutermuth, 

Vice  President. 

National  Shooting  Sports, 

Foundation.  Inc  , 
River.iide,  Conn..  May  1,  19G8. 
Senator  Roman  L   Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'iliington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hrvska:  During  Senate  and 
House  hearings  on  firearms  legislation  in 
1967.  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion. Inc  testified  In  support  of  your  S.  1853 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  your 
S.  1854  to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act 
We  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  support 
your  Amendment  708  as  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  .■\prll  29. 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation. 
Inc.  has  103  member  companies  which  man- 
ufacture sporting  firearms  and  ammunition, 
accessories,  components  and  .sports  cloth- 
ing: some  of  our  members  are  publishers 
of  outdoor  and  gim  magazines  and  books. 
The  company  membership  of  our  organiza- 
tion represents  the  major  portion  of  the 
.shooting  industry. 

We   .sincerely  urge  the  passage  of  Senate 
Amendment  708. 
Thank  you, 

Charles  Dickey, 

Director. 

National  Rifle  Association 

OP  America, 
Washington.  DC,  May  3.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  26.  1968.  addressed  to  Mr  Franklin  L. 
Orlh.  our  Executive  Vice  President,  and  with 
which  were  enclosed  1 1 )  a  copy  of  Title  IV 
of  S.  917.  (2  I  a  draft  report  on  this  title,  and 
(3)  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  your  fire- 
arms proposal  as  most  recently  amended. 

As  I  view  Title  IV,  it  appears  to  be  essen- 
tially S.  1  with  Amendment  90  but  with 
rifles  and  shotguns  removed  from  certain 
provisions,  particularly  the  ban  on  the  ship- 
ment or  receipt  of  firearms  in  Interstate  cr 
foreign  commerce  by  non-federally  licensed 
individuals. 

The  position  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion on  S.  1  with  Amendment  90  is  well 
k^own  The  Association  made  its  views  quite 
clear  in  public  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Jaivcnile  Delinquency,  Senate  Ju- 
diciarv  Committee,  in  July  1967. 

Altinniph  the  prohibition  on  the  move- 
ment ui  firearms  in  commerce,  as  reflected  in 
Title  IV.  has  been  Unfiled  to  handguns,  the 
National  Rifle  As.soolatlon  still  finds  Tiiie  IV 
unacceptable  because  Us  basic  orientation  Is 
that  of  total  prohibition  rather  than  regula- 
tion In  mv  opinion,  nothing  adduced  so  lar 
m  the  many  hours  of  iiearings  on  the  fire- 
arms control  (lueslion  (Aer  the  last  lew  years 
supports  such  an  approach.  NRA  opposition  Is 
reinforced  bv  the  tone  and  c.auent  of  tiie 
lindings  and  declaration,  the  sweeping  asser- 
tions of  whicii  are  In  my  view  gratuitous,  un- 
sub.stantiaU>d  and  indicative  of  the  general 
"anti-gun"  sentiments  of  the  supporters  of 
this  leglsialion  Further,  the  opposition  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  to  Title  IV  is 
not  m  any  degree  lessened  by  the  announced 
intention  of  the  proponents  of  ihis  measure 
I.,  reinsert  rifles  and  shotguns  under  the  ban 
now  applving  to  handguns  only  when  the 
measure  is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

The  Natlimal  Rifle  A.^soclatlon  has  publicly 
supported  a  positive  program  for  effective 
federal  firearms  controls  The  pivotal  ele- 
ments of  this  program  are  S  1853  and  S  1854. 
by  senator  Roman  L  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  to 
provide  for  a  certified  statement  approach 
f(^r  the  receipt  of  handguns  in  commerce,  and 
u>  regulate  'destructive  devices"  under  the 
registration  and  heavy  tax  provisions  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act  Tliese  bills  have  now 
been  submitted  as  Amendment  708.  a  sub- 
stitute for  Title  IV.  The  As.soclatlon  Is  In  full 
accord  with  and  categorically  .supports  this 
.Amendment. 

The  charge  has  been  frequently  made  that 
NRA  members  and  sportsmen  generally  have 
been  misinformed  with  respect  to  S.  1  with 
Amendment  90  It  seems  to  me.  this  charge 
must  be  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
those  who  oppose  do  not  read  their  news- 
papers, listen  to  radio  ur  watch  television  I 
assure  you,  from  the  mall  I  receive,  that  the 
membership  of  NRA  Is  not  misinformed  and 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  position  ex- 
pressed here. 

You  mav  be  sure  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation greatlv   appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  reiterate  Its  stand  on  firearms  legislation 
soon  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Slncerelv. 

H     W      GLAS.SFN. 

President. 


Sporting  Arms  and  Ammt:nition 

Mam-fact'irers'  lNSTrrt:TE. 

New  York.  April  r,0.  1968. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Your  letter  of  April  26. 
1968  addressed  to  Mark  K  Benenson,  420 
Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  was  received 
on  April  29.  Mr.  Benenson  is  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Sporting  Arms  Association  located 
at  114  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  NY, 
10007.  This  is  an  entirely  separate  organiza- 
tion from  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers  Institute  of  which  I  am 
Secretary-Treasurer.  I  forwarded  a  copy  of 
vour  letter  to  Mr.  Benenson.  He  will  no  doubt 
reply  to  vou  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Sporting  .Arms  Association.  The  following  is 
the  replv  of  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammu- 
nition Manufacturers  In.stltute 

Since  vou  need  a  response  to  your  letter 
within  ndav  or  two  after  its  receipt,  and  in 
view  of  the  diversity  of  our  membership,  we 
cannot  set  forth  a  specific  position  on  Title 
IV,  S.  917  as  you  have  requested.  The  Individ- 
ual views  of  "the  member-companies  could  be 
obt  lined  bv  contacting  them  directly. 

However."  we  have  testified  before  commlt- 
t"es  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  favor 
of  firearms  legislation  which  regulates  rather 
than   prohibits   the   interstate  shipment   of 


handguns  and  which  prohibits  the  interstate 
shipment  of  anv  firearms  in  contr.uentlon 
of  slate  laws.  For  vears  we  have  Mipported 
the  Ideas  which  are  best  expressed  in  the 
Hruska  bills.  S  1853  and  S.  1854.  now  idenli- 
lied  us  amendment  708  to  S.  017.  We  are 
liopeful  that  firearms  legislation  sucii  .is  that 
l)roposed  by  .Senator  Hruska  can  be  priinptly 
enacted. 

riiese  views  generally  repre.sent  th^  atti- 
tudes of  our  membership,  and  iinduUDtedly 
will  lie  expre.s.sed  by  senutjr  Hruska  .ind 
other  members  of  the  .Senate  who  t.upport 
amendment  708  to  S.  917  We  appreciate 
your  contacting  us  and  requesting  our  views 
on  this  matter. 
Sinccrelv. 

Harry  Hampton. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Oi'iDouR  Writers  Association 

OF  America.  Inc 
Columbia.  Mo.,  May  1.  1968 
Hon.  Roman  Hrlska. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa^ihington.  DC. 

Dear  .Sen.ator  Hri  ska:  In  a  letter  to  you 
of  Uist  Julv  5.  it  was  reported  that  ir.i-mbers 
of  tiie  Outdoor  Writers  Association  "I  Amer- 
ica in  this  organlzjjtions  uniuial  convention 
of  June  22,  1967,  endorsed  the  principles  of 
Senate  Bill  S  1853  and  S.  1854  by  unanimous 
vote  A  copy  Is  att^iched. 

In  attendance  at  this  conventio:i  were 
members  from  41  of  the  50  United  su\tes 
and  the  District  of  Columblu:  inclusive  of 
newspaper,  maga/lne  and  book  textual 
wTiters.  photograpliers,  radio-TV  bro:idcast- 
crs  and  lecturers  m  the  broad  fields  of  out- 
door recreation  and   natural  resourcee. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Inform  you  tiiat  the 
endorsement  applies  to  the  i)resent  ::irm  of 
this  proposed  legislation  as  expressed  In  pend- 
ing Amendment  708  of  Omnibus  Crime  and 
Safetv  In  the  Streets  bill. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Don   O.   CfLLERMORF 

E.rccutive     Director,     OWAA,     Editor, 
Outdoors   Unlimited. 

Whereas,  Senator  Roman  Hruska  l.,^^  in- 
troduced S.  1853  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  tighten  controls  uii  Interstate 
shipment  of  firearms,  .similar  to  a  bill  :!,tro- 
duced  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Ijy  Rep.  Cecil  King,  and, 

Whereas.  .Senator  Hru' ka  lias  i:.- :(xluoed 
S.  1854  to  amend  the  National  Flrearr.is  .\ct 
to  place  tlghtc-r  controls  on  heavy  miiitary 
ordnance  termed  "destructive  devices  '    ;ind. 

Whereas,  the  Intent  of  the.se  bills  li  'o 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  hunters  and  'ther 
recreational  shooters  to  be  able  to  continue 
enjoving  the  shooting  sports. 

We.  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  do  hereby  endorse  the  princii)les 
of  Senator  Hruska's  bills  as  introduced  In  the 
90th  Congress. 


Jackson.  NH  . 

May  3.  1968. 
Senator  Roman  Hri'ska, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

The  officers  board  of  directors  and  mem- 
bership of  the  New  England  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  wish  to  go  on  record  In  support 
of  Hruska  Amendment  708  to  S.  917  and  ex- 
press vigorous  opposition  to  Senator  Elodd 
Title  Four  Amendment  to  S.  917. 

David  O.  MoRETON. 
Executive     Secretary,     Sew     England 
Writers  As.tociatiov . 

South  East  Outdoor  Press  Asso- 
ciation, 

May  6. 1968. 

Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  HkCska:  The  South  East 
Outdoor      Press      Association,     representing 
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workini;  ■f.-r.'eT^  xr.d  photographers  In  the 
outdoor  field  flrmly  supports  in  principle 
your  Amendn;ent  708. 

We  advocate  your   position  as  reaaonable, 
workable  and  effective. 
Very  truly  yours, 

David  Dale  Dickey, 

President. 

Mat  1.  1968. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  To  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  26  April,  1968.  in  which  you  asked  for 
a  forwarding  of  my  views  on  your  proposal 
now  amended  and  known  as  Title  IV  to  S. 
917.  I  would  have  the  following  comments: 

Our  position  on  this  matter  of  firearms 
legislation  is  as  It  was  when  I  testified  before 
your  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
on  20  July.  1967.  We  do  not  concur  with  and 
object  strongly  to  ;he  Statement  of  Findings 
•A-hich  form  the  first  section  of  this  amend- 
ment .md  we  are  opposed  to  the  general 
philosophy  and  thinking  indicated  in  this 
measure 

We  most  strongly  support,  as  previously 
indicated  In  our  testimony,  legislation  such 
.IS  the  Hr*uka  bill  for  the  reasonable  control 
of  Interstate  tr.ifHc  m  handguns  and  the 
many  other  beneficial  yet  safeguarded  fea- 
tures that  this  measure  contains.  We  fur- 
ther feel  a  license  fee  of  $10.00  a  year  fol- 
lowing an  initial  license  fee  of  $25.00  per 
ve.ir  will  force  many  legitimate  small  town 
hardware  stores  and  general  supply  stores 
from  the  firearms  business  and  we  fall  to  see 
any  connection  between  such  a  license  fee 
increase  and  crime  control.  We  would^  pose 
no  objection  to  a  modest  license  fee  Increase. 

We  further  feel  that  control  of  importa- 
tion surplus  firearms  should  remain  in  the 
Department  of  State, 
Very  truly  yours. 
Game  .\nd  P.\rks  Commission. 

Prank  Foote. 
Section  Chief,  Division  of  State  Parks.^ 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

May  3,1968. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hrtjska. 
Old  Senate  Offitc  Building, 
Washingt07i.  DC. 

We  heartily  support  your  amendment  No. 
708  to  S.  917.  The  sportsmen  of  this  country 
most  sincerely  appreciate  your  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  firearms  legislation. 

O.  E    Pkte. 
Director.  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish   Commission. 

'  RICHMOND.    Va., 

May  3.1968. 

Hon.   Roman  Hruska. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC  : 

The  Virginia  '  jmmlsslon  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  with  concurrence  of  the 
sponsmen  of  this  State,  has  unanimously 
opposed  anti-gun  legislation  now  incorpo- 
rated in  title  IV  of  S  917  and  endorsed  the 
sound  approach  to  effective  firearms  con«- 
'rol  offered  by  amendment  708  paru  A  and 
B  We  urge  Senators  to  adopt  amendment  708 
to  3.  917  as  substitute  for  present  title  IV 
of  the  bill. 

Chester  P.  Phelps. 
Executive  Director,  Virginia  Commission  ' 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

May  2.  1968. 
Senator  Hruska.  " 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.hmgton.  DC: 

The  Staten   Island  Federation  of  Sporta- 
mens  Club,  Inc.,  of  3.000  members  opposes 


the    Dodd    amendment    the    crime    in    the 
streets    bill    and   support   your   amendment 

708 

Edward  L.  Burture, 

President. 

Reading,  Pa., 

May  4.  1968. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Our  organization,  including  41  clubs  and 
16.000   members,   urges  to  you   to  push   for 
passage  of  Amendment  708  to  Senate  Bill  917. 
Brooke  Focht. 
Secretary.       Federated       Sportsman's 
Clubs  of  Berks  Ciyunty. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

.If ay  7.  196S. 
Hon    Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  following  rifle  and  pistol  clubs  of  New 
York  Cltv  urge  passage  of  Amendment  708 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Dodd  Amendment, 
Knickerbocker;  Uptown:  Latin-American: 
Interboro:  Chester:  8th  Regiment  Vets: 
Eclipse:  Winchester:  4th  Estate:  Palmach: 
and  Trail's  End. 

Howard  Roth, 
President.  Bronx  County  Sportsman's 
Federation. 

Erie,  Pa., 
May  5,  1968. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  the  members  of  the  Erie  County  Coun- 
cil of  Federated  Sportsman's  Clubs  5,097 
strong  representing  17  Sportsman's  Clubs  in 
Elrle  County,  Pennsylvania,  support  Senator 
Hruska's  amendment  708  Senate  Bill  917. 
Erie  County  Council  Federated 
Sportsman's  Clttbs. 

Maplewood,  N.J. 

May  5,  1968. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Association  of  New  Jersey  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Club  Incorporated  representing  33.000  NRA 
members  in  that  State  of  New  Jersey  ?upport 
the  Hruska  Bill  as  stated  in  amendment  708 
to  S.  917  since  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
sensible  fire  arms  legislation. 

Carl  E.  Kastner. 

Secretary. 


New    York    State    Conservation 
Council,  Inc., 

Troy.  N.Y..  May  2,  1968. 
Hon.  ROMAN  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  The  New  York 
State  Conservation  Council  has  in  the  past. 
as  an  organization  cf  over  350.000  mem- 
bers, and  through  Its  member  Clubs,  indi- 
cated Its  support  and  endorsement  of  S-1853 
and  S-1854,  and  our  opfxjsltlon  to  the  many 
versions  of  the  Dodd  bills. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  these  bills 
may  be  substituted  as  Amendment  No.  708, 
in  place  of  the  Dodd  Amendment  to  the  Safe 
Street  Bill. 

Our    organization    would    appreciate    any 
efforts  on   your   part  to  make  our  position 
known  to  tlie  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LovELL  E.  Cook. 

Citizens  Committee  for  Firearms 
Legislation.   Inc., 

Belle  Mead,  N.J.,  May  1.  196S. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Please  be  advised 
that  our  Committee,  representing  over  100.- 


000  citizens  and  sportsmen  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  earnestly  supports  your  efforts 
in  effecting  the  passage  ut  Amendment  708 
to  S917,   the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill 

We  have  consistently  deplored  the  so  called 
"Dodd  Bin  "  when  certain  other  influences 
changed  his  original  bill,  and  we  continue 
to  oppose  efforts  to  sneak  that  bill  through 
with  the  guise  of  attaching  it  to  another 
bill. 

We  are  working  to  p.i&s  a  stronger  sensible 
firearms  law  here  in  New  Jersey,  since  -ak 
have  witnessed  and  documented  the  net- 
fectiveness  of  the  recent  N  J  .Antiflreamis 
law,  that  presently  harrasses  the  honest  citi- 
zen, while  the  crime  has  risen  in  N.J.  over 
the   past   two  years. 

We    feel    that    your    bill    should    be    con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  and  passed  after  due 
consideration     We    are    strongly    opposed    ti 
many   features  of   the   Dodd   BUI. 
Sincerely. 

L.  A.  Burton, 

Secretary. 

The    New    York    State    Rifle    & 
Pistol  Association,  Inc  , 

May  2,  1968. 
Re  Amendment  708. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hrusk.i  The  thousands 
of  members  and  member  Clubs  of  this  .As- 
sociation has  repeatedly  endorsed  the  Hruska 
Bills  S-1853  and  S^1854  anc  repeatedly  p- 
posed  the  Dodd  Bills. 

We  have  been  informed  that  these  bills 
mav  be  substituted  for  the  Dodd  bill  amend- 
ment to  the  Safe  Street   bill. 

Such  action  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Public  and  has  our  wholehearted 
support. 

We  would  appreciate  your  efforts  in  makine 
this  position  known. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Petruska, 

Legislative  Director. 
Franklin  Volk. 

President. 

Private  Detectives  Association  of 
New  Jersey.  Inc., 

Union  City,  N.J.,  May  2, 1968. 
Re  Omnibus  Crime  Bill, 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Our  complete  mem- 
bership is  in  full  agreement  with  your 
Anaendment  708  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bill,    S917. 

We  are  In  active  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  'Dodd  Bill"  being  attached  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill.  We  agree  that  your 
approach  is  best,  and  you  may  rely  on  us 
for  any  further  support  you  may  deem  nec- 
essary. 

Sincerely, 

Cornelius  H.  Grondin,  Jr.. 

Legislative  Chairman. 

N  J.  SPORTING  Goods  Dealers  and 
Manuf.acturers  Association, 

Milltown,  N.J.,  May  2,  1968. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator:  The  New  Jersey  Sporting 
Goods  Dealer-s  and  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation desires  that  the  omnibus  crime  Bill 
No.  S197  should  not  contiin  any  legisla- 
tion concerning  firearms.  Legislation  con- 
cerning firearms  should  be  in  a  category  of 
Its  own,    not    tagged   on   to  another   bill. 

If  it  must  be  considered  with  S197.  the 
New  Jersey  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers  Association  favors  the 
Hruska  Amendment  No.  708  rather  than 
the  Johnson-Dodd  BUI. 
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In   lieu   of   either    the   Johnson-Dodd   BUI 
or    Hruska    bill,    we    suggest    the    following 
procedure   enclosed   with   this   letter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Herman  Treptow, 

Vice-President. 

To  Roman  Hruska: 

All  out  of  state  purchases  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  shall  be  made  through  purchasers 
local  chief  of  poUce.  ,.  ^   ^     ,,0 

Permits  for  same  to  be  supplied  oy  u.t.. 
Post  Office  Dept.  and  made  avaUable  at  all 
U  S.  Post  Offices. 

Purchaser  makes  application  on  official 
blank  and  submits  same  to  chief  of  police. 

If  chief  of  police  okays  purchase,  he  signs 
-application  blank  and  he  personally  Inserts 
i-ppllcants  official  order  and  his  check  or 
nionev  order  to  cover  in  official  police  de- 
partment stationery  and  police  department 
mails  same. 

The  Ohio  Gun  C'oi  lectors 

Association.  Inc.. 

>4pn7  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Enclosed  with  this 
letter  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator  Dodd 
stating  that  the  Arms  Collector  groups  and 
issociated  Sportsmen's  groups  which  I  rep- 
resent oppose  the  addition  ol  S.  1.  or  Amend- 
ment 90  or  any  watered-down  portions  of 
Those  bills  to  the  Crime  Bill,  S.  917. 

Please  believe  that  we  heartily  endorse  the 
provisions  as  vou  have  presented  them  in  S. 
1853  and  S.  1854,  and  that  our  membership 
has  now  increased  not  less  than  I'i  percent 
nver  that  of  last  July  (1967)  when  our  testi- 
mony w^as  presented  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. 

Sincerely, 

P.  L.  Shumaker. 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

The  Ohio  Gun  Collectors 

Association,  Inc., 

April  29.  1968. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
dated  April  26.  1968. 

However,  the  Arms  Collector  groups  and 
recognized  Sportsmens'  groups  which  I  rep- 
resent remain  opposed  to  S.  1.  or  Amend- 
ment 90  to  S.  1.  or  to  portions  of  those  BUls 
which  are  proposed  to  be  added  to  S.  917  (as 
Title  IV) . 

We  wUl  support  S.  1853  and  S.  1854  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Roman  Hruska.  and  have  so 
notified  our  Senators. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  Sena- 
tor Hruska  for  his  information. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  L.  Shumaker. 


D.«.LLAS.  Tex., 
April  29,  1968. 
Re:  S.  917,  Title  IV  (S.  1 — Amendment  90  as 

Revised ) 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Neu-'  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Your  letter  of  April 
26  and  the  enclosures  regarding  the  above 
legislation  have  been  received  and  I  feel 
honored  that  you  have  requested  my  opinion 
on  the  proposed  "Htle  IV.  ,    »      »v. 

Senator  if  Title  IV  is  presented  to  the 
senate  on  the  theory  that  it  will  in  any  way 
aid  in  reducing  crime,  then  the  entire  Title 
IV  should  be  stricken.  It  will  do  nothing 
except  encumber  the  law-abiding  pnvate 
citizen's  right  to  acquire  firearms.  The  bin 
does  not  regulate,  it  prohibits!  Not  one  crimi- 
nal will  comply  v^-ith  this  Act;  on  the  con- 


trary he  will  simply  steal  your  pistol,  or 
breiik  Into  a  gun  store  and  take  what  he  de- 
sires Has  this  not  been  made  clear  by  all 
of  the  recent  difficulty  we  have  had  in  the 
streets  of  this  country?  I  respectfully  remind 
you  that  Attorney  General  Clark,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  Committee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  stated  that  this  bill 
win  only  "reduce  the  probability"  of  guns 
falling  into  wrong  hands,  and  this  is  set 
forth  on  pages  275  and  276  of  the  House 
Hearings,  1967. 

My  position  on  this  bill  is  made  clear  in 
the  printed  hearings  before  your  Committee 
at  pages  639  et  .seq.  I  cannot  help  l^ut  feel 
that  your  S  1591  as  presented  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  Senator  Hruskas  S.  1854  In  the 
90th,  both  dealing  with  the  regulation  ot 
•destructive  device.?."  could  be  of  some  aid, 
i'.nd  you  will  note  my  remarks  regarding 
this  In  the  printed  hearings. 

On  behall  of  the  National  Skeet  Shooting 
Association  I  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
p.ickage  submitted  as  Title  IV  is  step  No  1 
to  disarming  procedures  aimed  at  the  pri- 
vate citizenrv.  and  I  respectfully  urge  that 
It  be  removed  In  total  from  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joe  H.  Mccracken  III. 

Raritan  Bay  Rod  AND  GUN  Club,  INC.. 

Perth  Amboy.  N.J..  .May  2.  l'J68. 
Re    Omnibus  Crime  Bin. 
Senator  Roman  Hkuska. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Our  entire  mem- 
bership is  in  full  accord  with  your  Amend- 
ment 708  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI,  S917. 

We  agree  that  your  approach  is  best  and 
are  in  active  opposition  to  the  so-called 
"Dodd  bill"  being  attached  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill.  We  wish  to  assure  you  of  any 
further  support  you  may  deem  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Cornelius  H.  Grondin,  Jr. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  rioor  and  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  METCALF  pub.sequently  said:  Mr. 
President  I  wi.=;h  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Senator  Hrtjska 
with  respect  to  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearm.s  Act  and  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act. 

Senator  Hruska  has  quite  properly 
stated  the  objective  of  such  legislation: 
It  is  to  "keep  the  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrons  people— those  who 
misuse  them." 

My  views  on  the  misuse  of  firearms 
are  based  on  mv  own  imderstanding  of 
the  problem  and  the  hundreds  of  sugges- 
tions I  have  received  from  Montanans  for 
whom  I  speak.  I  am  sure  my  expenence 
in  this  matter  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  returned  to 
their  respective  States  after  adjourn- 
ment I  found  Montanans  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  firearms  legis- 
lation that  may  ultimately  be  enacted. 
As  would  be  expected,  their  concern 
ranged  over  a  broad  front,  extending 
from  the  individual  right  to  possess  and 
use  firearms  for  legal  purposes  of  all 
kinds,  including  defense  of  family,  home, 
and  propertv.  to  the  continuance  of  the 
very  substantial  hunting  and  recrea- 
tional service  industry  that  the  sporting 
use  of  firearms  supports  in  Montana. 
There  is  concern,  too.  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  State  wildlife  management 
programs  supported  entirely  by  the  li- 
cense fees  paid  by  hunters  and  by  the 


Federal  excise  taxes  they  pay  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  Montana,  as  In 
other  States,  hunters  pay  the  bills  for 
necessary  wildlife  management  and  res- 
toration" programs  as- well  as  maintain 
the  food,  transportation,  equipment,  and 
allied  businesses  that  service  their  needs. 
Furthermore.  Montanans  want  firearms 
restrictions  to  apply  directly  to  criminals 
and  the  criminally  inclined,  rather  than 
to  the  vastly  greater  number  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  as  Senator  Hruska  has 
so  ably  said. 

I  fuUv  share  the  concerns  of  Montan- 
ans  in  "this   regard,   Mr.  President.   As 
they   do.   I   support   corrective   amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and 
to  the  National  Firearms  Act  that  hold 
promise,  with  vigorous  enforcement,  of 
reducing  the  criminal  mi.suse  of  sporting 
firearms   and   the   so-called   destructive 
devices.  I  question  whether  the  existing 
Federal  Firearms  Act  has  been  enforced 
with  sufficient  vigor,  and  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  abuses  the  committee  now 
hears  about  would  not  have  taken  place 
had  this  been  done.  Clearly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  lax  in  discharging 
the  responsibilities  it  assumed  under  that 
act.  Many  of  the  complaints  we  hear  can 
be  attributed  to  this  laxity.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear,  as  experience  has  shown,  that 
.some  additional  amendments  would  help 
the  States  m  preventing  the  interstate 
acquisition  of  firearms  by  persons  in  vio- 
lation of  State  laws  or  regulations.  It  is 
this  traflQc,  the  record  shows,  that  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  criminal  misuse  of 
firearms.  It  is  through  this  route  that 
many  crinainals.  alcoholics,  addicts,  and 
juveniles  circumvent  State  or  local  re- 
strictions against  their  acquisition  and 
poR.session  of  firearms. 

The  goal  of  any  legislation  that  is  con- 
sidered should  be  to  provide  the  utmost 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  l'>cal 
government  in  curbing  traffic  in  conceal- 
able  weapons  that  is  contrary  to  State 
and  local  law.  These  are  the  firearms  that 
figure  most  prominently  in  crime.  Be- 
cause of  their  concealability  and  lack  of 
bulk,  handguns  are  the  firearms  favored 
by  criminals  and  the  criminally  inclined, 
"rhey  are  the  fireai-ms  most  used  in  pre- 
meditated crime.  I  believe  that  the  flow 
of  pistols  and  revolvers  to  certain  indi- 
viduals can  be  .slowed  by  the  enactment 
of  appropriate  legislation  and  by  its  sub- 
.sequent  vigorous  enforcement.  All  inter- 
ested per.sons  should  i-ealizc.  however, 
that  it  would  be  unrealistic  and  inaccu- 
rate to  assume  that  any  legislation  ever 
would  end  the  misuse  of  firearms  or.  for 
that  matter,  of  automobiles,  narcotics, 
alcohol,  or  kitchen  knives. 

Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  any  State  or  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, experiencing  difficulty  with  the 
misuse  of  firearms,  should  have  enacted 
or  should  enact  laws  pertaining  to  the 
po.ssession  of  fireai-ms  to  meet  its  own 
specific  purposes.  What  these  units  of 
government  need  now.  because  local 
laws  are  being  circumvented  by  the  oui- 
of-State  purchase  of  firearms,  ir,  a  rela- 
tively uncomplicated  and  straightfor- 
ward act  to  close  this  loophole. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  done  by  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment  )jropased 
by   the   senior  Senator   from   Nebraska 
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Mr  Hr/#k\  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
po.-a:  j.o.-ts  the  loopholes  that  have  been 
cau;i;.=;  ::-.e  most  trouble,  makes  certain 
other  needed  corrections  m  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  properly  establishes  re- 
strictions on  interstate  traffic  in  the 
problem  handguns,  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  millions  of  citizens  who  own  and  use 
firearms  for  lawful  purposes.  Legislation 
of  this  kind  as  we  have  seen  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  major  sporting  and 
shooting  organizations  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividual sportsmen  across  the  country. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  appeared  in  the  press.  I  find 
that  sport.smen  do  believe  that  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act.  They  do  believe  that  some  im- 
provements are  necessary  and  that  these 
.amendments  are  workable,  realistic,  and 
hold  promise  of  effectiveness.  They  hold 
the  promise  of  helping  the  State  and  lo- 
cal goverrunents  to  enforce  laws  and  reg- 
ulatior.s  that  respond  to  conditions  as 
they  e.xist  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
ti-y  They  do  not  seek  to  invoke  a  broad 
national  ban  on  firearms.  Rather,  the 
recommended  amendments  recognize 
that  conditions  vary  widely  through  the 
country  and  that  a  ban  or  prohibition 
that  may  be  desirable  in  one  State  or 
local  area  may  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  another. 

Before  concluding.  I  want  to  comment 
on.  another  legislative  matter  that  has 
the  stror.g  endorsement  of  sporting 
groups  throughout  the  coimtry.  This  is 
the  control  of  destructive  devices,  auto- 
matic weapons  and  others  that  can  only 
be  used  for  war  materiel.  From  letters  I 
have  received  and  from  copies  of  resolu- 
tions that  have  passed  over  my  desk. 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  desire  of  all  Americans  to  bring  crew- 
served  weapons  and  other  of  the  destruc- 
tive devices  under  prompt  control. 

Unfortunately,  some  persons  prefer  to 
persist  m  thinking  that  sportsmen  object 
to  such  control.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Sportsmen  want  de- 
structive devices  controlled,  but  they 
want  the  control  to  be  accomplished  by 
an  amenidment  to  the  National  Firearms 
Act.  the  so-called  Machinegun  Act. 
rather  than  through  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms .-^c-  which  applies  solely  to  sport- 
in^'  firearms.  There  Is  a  clear  distinction 
between  machineguns  and  weapons  of 
that  km.d  and  sporting  firearms.  Ma- 
chuieguns.  hand  grenades,  and  the  heavy 
ordnance  of  war-  have  a  use  and  a  pur- 
:jose  separate  and  apart  from  sporting 
firearms  Tl:at  is  why  we  have  a  Federal 
ar.a  a  National  Firearms  Act. 

Personally,  I  doubt  if  we  ever  will  see 
the  cay  vhen  sportsmen  will  agree  to 
lumping  sportmg  firearms  and  destruc- 
tive devices  into  the  same  basic  law.  I  am 
confident  that  a  destructive  device 
amendment  to  the  National  Firearms  Act 
could  have  been  enacted  by  now  had  it 
n.ot  been  for  the  ill-advised  persistence  of 
some  persons  to  link  such  weaponry  with 
sporting  firearms. 

I  have  sought  in  these  brief  remarks 
to  show  that  there  is  positive  support  for 
certain  corrective  firearms  legislation  in 
Montana  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  -upport  is  based  on  the  belief  that 


Federal  legislation  should  assist,  rather 
than  usurp.  State  and  local  authority  to 
deal  with  the  firearms  problem  as  it  may 
exist.  There  is  no  justification,  in  my 
opinion,  in  attempting  to  blanket  the 
entire  country  with  restrictive  legisla- 
tion when  the  criminal  misuse  of  fire- 
arms is  largely  a  local  or  regional  prob- 
lem. 

Ma.ximum,  but  realistic,  effort  should 
be  made  to  restrict  the  interstate  traffic 
in  concealable  weapons,  the  kind  of  fire- 
arms that  are  used  most  prevalently  in 
the  commission  of  armed  crime.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered, 
especially  in  the  centers  of  population 
where  armed  crime  is  most  prevalent, 
would  be  overcome  by  more  vigorous  law- 
enforcement  and  by  greater  attention  in 
the  courts.  The  failure  to  provide  such 
enforcement  and  the  laxity  of  some 
courts  have  contributed  to  the  current 
problem. 

Corrective  legislation  alona:  the  lines 
proposed  by  Senator  Hruska.  plus  better 
enforcement  all  the  way  from  the  streets 
to  the  courts,  will  do  much  to  .solve  the 
problem  with  which  all  law-abiding  per- 
sons are  concerned. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  make  two  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today;  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry-  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
for  an  additional  term  of  1  year,  the 
officer  seiwing  in  that  position  on  April  1. 
1968.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  .Mr  President.  I  sugge.st 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  le.L'.islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
'  H.J.  Res.  12241  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April  1.  1968,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1224) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  reappoint 
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OMNIBUS   CRIME   CONTROL   AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917  i  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  require.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  chart 
and  a  memorandum,  which  were  de- 
livered this  morning. 

There  bem.g  no  objection,  the  letter. 
chart,  and  memorandum  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Subcom.mittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  15, 1968. 

Hon.  , 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear :  I  have  had  several  Inquiries  as 

to  the  specific  differences  between  Title  IV  of 
S.  917.  the  .Administration's  firearms  control 
bin,  and  Senator  Roman  L.  Hriiskas  sub- 
.stltute,  .\mendment  No.  708. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  these  pro- 
posals, I  am  atteiching  a  chart  for  your  in- 
formation comparing  the  firearms  controls 
that  would  be  established  by  each  of  these 
measures.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  memorandum 
which  points  out  many  serious  weaknesses 
and  inadequacies  in  Amendment  No.  708  as 
compared  to  tntle  IV'. 

As  you  can  see.  Senator  Hriiska's  Amend- 
ment does  not  place  a  reasonable  burden  on 
the  dealer  to  ascertain  the  legitimacy  of  the 
prospective  purchaser  either  adult  or  juve- 
nile. It  does  not  propose  licensing  cf  all  deal- 
ers, thus  allowing  fly-by-nlght  traffickers  to 
sell  firearms  to  non-residents.  -And.  It  is  am- 
biguous In  restricting  gun  sales  to  fugitives 
and  Indicted  persons. 

Furthermore,  the  .Amendment  would  not 
prohibit  the  ;ntra>itatc  sale  of  firearms  to 
felons.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  in.strastate 
sale  of  handguns  to  persons  under  21  years 
of  .age.  And  it  would  not  prohibit  the  intra- 
state sale  of  firearms  in  violation  of  state  or 
local  laws. 

Amendment  No.  708  places  excessive  reli- 
ance on  the  sworn  statement.  That  is  a  dubi- 
ous control  device  which  lias  been  called  in- 
adequate and  ivorthless  by  all  of  the  Federal 
and  state  law  enforcement  witnesses  who 
testified  at  our  hearings.  It  is  a  device  the 


net  effect  of  which  would  be  to  overburden 
the  even  now  'Uidermunned  and  overworked 
police  departments  throughout  the  nation. 
For  example,  a  crippling  fiaw  in  the  sworn 
statement  approach  is  that  it  cannot  cope 
with  tne  habitual  criminal,  who  is  often 
a  transient  person.  He  usually  has  a  police 


record  in  several  ciuea.  The  only  way  a 
police  department  could  be  positive  about  a 
prospective  gun  buyer's  criminal  record  would 
be  to  obtain  an  F.B  I.  record  check.  This 
could  result  In  mllUonfi  of  such  record  checlcs 
being  requested  from  the  Bureau  which  is 
obviously  not  feasible. 


1  hope  that  tlie  attached  documents  will  be 
helpful  to  you  In  the  course  ol  our  delibera- 
tion of  these  proposals. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Cliatrman. 


SHORT     COMPARATIVE     ANALYSIS     OF     TITLE     IV    AND    THE    HRUSKA    AMENDMENT    NO     708 


CONTROL  PROVISIONS 

Sccze  of  coverage 


2.  Interstate  mall  order  sale  of  handguns. 

3.  Interstate       (non-resident)       over-the- 
counter  sale  of  handguns. 

4.  All  sales  of  firearms  Including  Interstate 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  felons. 


5.  Intrastate  sales  to  anyone. 


6.  Intrustate    sales    of    tirearms    to   felons. 
(Handguns  and  long  guns i 

7.  Intraitate  sale  of  handguns  to  persons 
under  21. 

8.  Intrastate  sales  in  violation  of  state  and 
local  gun  laws. 


TTTLE    IV 

Conuols  ail  sales  of  firearms  by  federally 
licensed  dealers,  manulacturers,  and  im- 
porters. 

Interstate 

Regulates    (channels   through   local   deal- 
Regulates    (channels   through   local   deal- 
ers! . 

Prohibits. 

Intrastate 

Regulates.  (Identifying  information,  name 
age  and  address,  must  be  obtained  and  must 
be  kept  In  files.  Failure  to  do  so  Is  a  violation 
of  the  Title.) 

Prohibits. 


9.  Import  controls. 


10.  Destructive  Devices. 


ll.Ucenslng. 


12.  Star.dards  for  Licensees. 


Prohibits. 
Prohibits. 

IinpoTts 
Prohibits  Import  of  surplus  handguns  and 
other  nonsportlng  firearms. 

Destructive  devices 
Requires  police  clearance  to  purchase. 

Licensing 

Licenses  all  dealers,  manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters in  Firearms  business.  (This  Includes 
intrastate  as  well  as  interstate.) 

Title  IV  would  deny  a  license  to : 

(1)  a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

(2)  a  felon,  a  fugitive  or  person  under 
Indictment  for  a  felony. 

(3)  a  person  who  has  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Title. 

(4)  a  person  who  has  falsified  his  appli- 
cation. ,      . 

(5)  o  person  uho  is  not  likely  to  conduct 
operations  in  compliance  xcith  the  Title's 
provisions. 

(6)  a  person  who  has  no  business  premises. 


AMENDMENT   NO.    708 

Controls  Interstate  shipment,  transporta- 
tion and  receipt  of  firearms.  Amendment  No. 
708  does  not  restrict  inirastatc  sale^ 

Regulate  with  purchaser's  sworn  state- 
ment. 

Regulate  with  purchasers  sworn  sUite- 
ment. 

Prohibits  Interstate  shipment  to  felons. 


(Retains  existing  law  requiring  name  and 

address. ) 


No  provision.  (Does  not  restrict  intrastate 
sales.) 

No  provision.  (Does  not  restrict  intrastate 
sales.) 

No  provision.  (Does  not  restrict  intrastate 
sales.) 

Restricts  Import  of  destructive  devices 
under  National  Firearms  Act. 

Impose  transfer  tax  of  »200  under  National 
Firearms  Act. 

Licenses  only  interstate  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

No.  708  would  only  deny  a  license  to: 
(ll   a  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

(2)  a  felon,  a  fugitive  i crime  of  violence i 
or  person  under  Indlctrrtwnt  for  a  crime  of 
violence 

(3)  a  person  who  has  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Act. 

(4t  a  person  who  has  falsified  his  appli- 
cation. 

These  weak  standards  mean : 

(a)  A  person  with  no  place  of  business 
could  be  licensed,  such  as  those  who  operate 
on  the  street  corner  or  out  of  a  truck,  per- 
s(ms  who  we  have  found  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately selling  guns  to  juveniles  and  criminals. 

(b)  An  intrastate  dealer  would  not  have  to 
be  licensed  and  could  carry  on  a  business 
with  no  Federal  controls. 

(CI  It  would  allow  the  25.000  people  who 
now  own  Federal  licenses  and  are  not  bono 
fide  dealers  to  keep  them  and  continue  to 
avoid  compliance  with  lmpor'.Ant  provisions 
of  the  Title.  //  you  can  afford  ten  dollars,  you 
are  a  dealer.  We  are  thus  carrying  over  a 
major  flaw  In  the  present  law. 

id  I  It  encourages  persons  to  obtain  li- 
censes to  evade  the  requirement  of  a  sworn 
statement  on  mail  order  and  non-resident 
sales,  thus  skirting  state  and  local  gun  laws. 


Memorandum:  Comparison  of  Amendment 
No.  708  AND  TrrLE  IV 

The  stated  objective  of  both  Title  IV  and 
the  substitute  amendment.  No.  708,  is  to  per- 
mit state  ^nd  local  laws  controlling  the  use 
.'.nd  possession  of  firearms  to  be  effectively 
enforced.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  effective 
enforcement  of  these  laws  is  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  f.-earms  in  other  states  with  few 
or  no  controls,  and  interstate  mail-order 
^iiipnient  of  firearms. 

Title  IV  would  meet  this  problem  by  chan- 
iTeling  all  interstate  sales  of  all  firearms  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns  through  locally  li- 


censed dealers,  which  would  allow  maximum 
effective  use  of  state  and  local  law. 

However.  Amendment  No.  708  uses  a  cum- 
bersome .uid  much  less  effectivf  system  of 
non-noiarized  sworn  statements  and  notifica- 
tion of  intended  delivery  of  handguns  only  to 
local  law  enforcement. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  latter  approach  have 
been  underscored  by  virtually  every  law  en- 
forcement official  who  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee. 

Below  is  an  analysis  of  the  major  deficien- 
cies m  that  approach. 

This  procedure  will  not  effectively  prevent 
persons  not  entitled  by  the  law  of  their  res- 


iueuce  to  possess  such  weapons  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Local  law  enforcement  will  be  greatly  over- 
burdened In  having  to  verify  the  contents  of 
each  sworn  statement.  For  example,  to  check 
a  person's  criminal  record  may  require 
searching  not  only  local  but  national  files. 
Court  records  locallv  and  elsewhere  must  be 
checked  to  determine  If  the  individual  Is  un- 
der Indictment,  legally  incompetent,  or  other- 
wise Ineligible. 

Many  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  have  no 
gun  control  regulations.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
in  those  situations  local  law  enforcement 
would  investigate  to  determine  whether  the 
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proposed  shipment  Is  to  a  person  prohibited 
from  receiving  It  under  Federal  law  (e.g..  a 
convicted  or  indicated  felon). 

There  is  no  requirement  that  the  state- 
ment be  notarized  or  even  witnessed.  Nor  Is 
there  any  requirement  for  a  photograph  or 
r.ngerprlnts  Therefore,  local  law  enforcement 
wii;  also  be  required  to  determine  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  signature,  presumably  by 
direct  contact  with  the  purported  applicant. 
.\nd  there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  of  any 
Kind  that  the  sworn  statement  Is  correct  or 
that  It  is  even  sworn  to 

The  federal  licensee  Is  apparently  under 
no  obligation  not  to  complete  an  over-the- 
counter  sale  even  if  notified  by  local  law  en- 
forcement of  the  applicant's  residence  that 
the  applicant  is  ineligible  to  purchase.  In 
mall-order  situations  a  licensee  is  prohibited 
from  shipping  to  a  person  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive under  state  or  local  law  (Section  2(c)  » . 
but  there  is  no  parallel  provision  with  respect 
to  over-the-counter  sales  to  noji-residents 
whose  state  or  local  law  would  prohibU  re- 
ceipt or  possession  of  the  firearms. 

The  provision  only  applies  to  handguns  A 
licensee  may  apparently  sell  any  other  tire- 
vrms  such  as  machine  guns,  mufflers,  silenc- 
ers, etc.,  over-the-counter  to  any  purchaser, 
r«»gardless  of  age.  l«iown  criminal  back- 
iroTind.  or  known  mellglblUty  under  state  or 
local  law.  - 

The  affidavit  procedure  and  waiting  period 
is  only  required  for  sales  to  unlicensed  per- 
sons Amendment  No  708.  however,  makes  no 
significant  qualification  for  applicants  for 
dealer  licenses.  Any  individual  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  Is  not  a  felon  and  who 
has  not  violated  the  act  is  apparently  eligible 
to  receive  such  a  license  upon  the  payment 
of  a  $10  annual  fee,  whether  or  not  he  in- 
tends to  engage  bona  fide  in  the  business  of 
selling  flrearms.  Inasmuch  as  the  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  some  25.000 
dealer  licenses  are  now  held  by  persons  not 
engaged  In  the  business,  this  failure  to  in- 
crease the  requirements  for  such  a  license 
creates  a  major  avenue  of  evading  even  the 
limited  affidavit — waiting  period  procedure. 
(This  same  situation  has  rendered  the  pres- 
ent act  useless. ) 

Only  licensees  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  affidavit- waiting  period  procedure  In 
sales  or  shipments  of  handguns  to  non-resi- 
dents. Thus,  unlicensed  persons  may  sell  at 
will  any  firearms  to  non-residents,  or  ship 
them  In  commerce  as  long  as  they  do  not 
do  this  so  regularly  as  to  become  dealers. 

The  affiant  must  state  that  his  "receipt" 
of  the  handgun  is  not  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  his  residence.  This  statement  would  be 
of  little  effect  In  over-the-counter  trans- 
actions for  the  law  of  another  state  could  not 
prohibit  "receipt"  of  a  firearm  by  Its  resi- 
dents beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

CONTROL    OF    SALES    TO     JU^tNILES 

Amendment  No.  708  esU-bllshes  very  weak 
control  of  sales  to  juveniles.  The  only  pro- 
visions affecting  such  sales  are  the  require- 
ments that  non-residents  purchasing  hand- 
guns by  mall  order  or  over-the-counter  state 
In  their  sworn  statement  that  they  are  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  that  com- 
mon or  contract  carriers  not  deliver  hand- 
guns to  any  person  with  knowledge  or  with 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  person 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  other 
flrearms  to  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Under  .\mendment  No.  708  no  licensee  is 
prohibited  from  selling  any  firearm  to  any 
person  regardless  of  age. 

Although  there  Is  a  requirement  that  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer  (apparently  whether 
or  not  licensed)  must  notify  the  carrier  In 
writing  of  the  contents  of  a  package  con- 
taining any  handgun,  no  similar  provision 
applies  to  contents  of  a  package  containing 
"any  firearm".  Thus,  the  prohibition  on  de- 


livery to  persona  under  eighteen  Is  unlikely 
to  be  effective. 

The  affidavit  provisions  requiring  a  sworn 
statement  that  the  purchaser  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  apply  only  to  handguns,  and 
then  only  for  mall  orders  and  over-the 
counter  sales  to  non-residents. 

Even  where  the  affidavit  Is  required,  there 
Is  no  prohibition  on  completing  the  sale 
even  If  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  that  the  applicant  is  under  twenty- 
one. 

SALES     AND     SHIPMENTS    TO    CONVICTED     OR     IN- 
DICTED  FELONS   AND   FUGITIVES   FROM    JUSTICE 

Amendment  No.  708  does  not  specifically 
prohibit  a  federal  licensee  from  selling  over- 
the-counter  to  a  known  criminal,  Including 
felons,  fugitives,  and  Indictees  for  felonies,  as 
does  Title  IV.  This  omission  could  be  particu- 
larly significant  in  the  case  of  pawnbrokers 
who  frequently  know  or  have  reason  to  know 
of  the  criminal  background  of  some  of  their 
clients,  but  who  under  the  substitute  amend- 
ment may  sell  to  such  a  person  with  Im- 
punity. 

Amendment  No  708  is  now  very  ambiguous 
with  respect  to  coverage  of  convicted  and 
indicted  persons  Under  its  predecessor  bill, 
S.  1853,  the  only  criminals  or  indictees  af- 
fected were  those  who  had  been  convicted 
or  indicted  for  a  "crime  of  violence".  "Crimes 
of  violence"  were  specifically  defined  to  in- 
clude enumerated  offenses.  (Only  "crimes  of 
violence"  had  been  included  in  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  prior  to  a  1961  amendment.  In 
1961  this  coverage  was  expanded  to  include 
persons  indicted  or  convicted  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year.  1  The  substitute  amendment  now 
defines  "Indictment"  and  "fugitive  from  jus- 
tice" m  terms  of  "crimes  of  violence".  The 
definition  of  "crimes  of  violence",  however, 
has  been  deleted.  Moreover,  all  operative  sec- 
tions are  in  terms  of  crimes  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year.  Are 
"Indictments"  In  the  operative  sections 
limited  to  "crimes  of  violence"  so  long  as  the 
crime  of  violence  Is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year?  If  so.  narcotics 
offenders  and  gamblers,  presumably  not  in- 
dicted for  a  "crime  of  violence"  would  not  be 
covered.  Nor  would  persons  indicted  for  xio- 
latlon  of  federal  flrearms  laws. 

DEFICIENCIES   IN   LICENSING   REQUIREMENTS 

The  most  Important  provision  in  amend- 
ment No.  708  is  the  affidavit-waiting  period 
requirement  for  shipments  or  sales  of  hand- 
guns Lo  non-residents.  However,  this  require- 
ment only  applies  to  non-residents  who  are 
not  licensed.  The  ease  by  which  a  person  may 
obtain  a  license  is  therefore  a  critical  weak- 
ness of  this  aspect  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  only  substantive  requirements  for 
such  a  license  under  Amendment  No.  708 
are:  di  that  the  applicant  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age:  i2)  that  the  appli- 
cant not  be  under  indictment  or  be  con- 
victed for  a  crime  of  violence  ( or  felony,  de- 
pending on  construction),  or  be  a  fugitive 
from  justice:  (31  that  the  applicant  not  have 
willfully  violated  any  provisions  of  the  Act  or 
regulations,  and  (4i  that  the  applicant  not 
willfully  fall  to  disclose  any  material  fact  In 
connection  with  his  application.  In  contrast, 
Title  IV  requires.  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  substitute  amendment,  that: 
(5)  the  applicant  be  likely  to  conduct  busi- 
ness operations  in  a  lawful  manner  during 
the  term  of  the  license:  and  (6i  that  the 
applicant  have  business  premises  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

Amendment  No.  708  does  not  require  all 
dealers  or  manufacturers  to  be  licensed.  It 
only  requires  a  license  for  a  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer to  ship,  transport  or  receive  fire- 
arms in  Interstate  commerce.  Thus,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  substantial  firearms  business 
could  be  conducted  by  a  person  with  no  fed- 


eral license,  mcludiyig  over-the-counter  sala 
of  handguns  or  other  firearms  to  non-res^- 
de^its  u'ttliout  romplving  wrth  the  affidav 
procedure.  For  example.  ,i  pawnbroker  who 
deals  only  In  second-hand  flrearms  might  no: 
be  required  to  obtain  a  license.  Or  a  dealer 
could  operate  m  one  state  by  purchasing 
firearms,  Including  handguns,  directly  from 
the  manufacturer,  and  conduct  a  massive 
over-the-counter  trade  to  neighboring  state 
resldent.s.  without  having  to  comply  with 
the   affidavit    procedure. 

.\mendmen'  No  708  includes  record  keep- 
ing requirements,  but  they  are  conslderablv 
weaker  than  In  Title  IV.  Each  licensee  Is  re- 
quired to  maintain  records  required  by  the 
Secretary,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  rritn- 
inal  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so.  Title  IV. 
on  the  other  hand,  puts  the  licensee  under 
a  strong  obligation,  with  criminal  sanc- 
tions, to  maintain  a  specific  record  of  the 
name.  age.  and  place  of  residence  of  earli 
purchaser  of  a  firearm  Willful  failure  to 
maintain  required  records,  or  entry  of  false 
Information  thereon,  also  are  violations  of 
Title  IV.  (This  would  have  applied  to  the 
Martin  Luther  King  assassination  weapon). 

OMISSION    OF    RESTRICTIONS    ON    IMPORTS 

One  of  the  serious  omissions  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  Is  any  control  over  Im- 
ported firearms  other  than  minimal  control 
over  the  importation  of  destructive  devices. 
Title  IV  prohibits  importation  of  arms  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  not  suitable  Irr 
research,  sport  or  as  museum  pieces.  There 
can  be  no  justification  for  contlntied  whole- 
sale dumping  of  war  surplus  merchandise  on 
the  American  civilian  market.  The  existing 
controls  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
are  Inadequate.  That  Act.  administered  by 
the  State  Department,  relates  to  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  and  is  not  designed 
to  protect  (•:tl^ens  domestically.  Under  the 
substitute  amendment  firms  in  Canada  or 
Mexico,  licensed  under  the  liberal  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  could  ship  into 
the  United  States  or  sell  to  United  States 
residents  most  firearms.  Including  handguns, 
without  even  complying  with  the  affidavit 
procedure. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
Senate  tloov  ior  the  purpose  of  discu-ss- 
ing  the  deficiencies  of  Senator  Hrvsk.^'s 
substitute,  amendment  No.  708. 

I  do  not  take  this  matter  lightly,  for  I 
believe  that  the  Hruska  .substitute  is  so 
inadequate,  so  unenforceable,  and  so 
burdened  with  the  philo.>ophy  of  the  gun 
lobby  that  to  enact  it  would  be  a  travesty 
comparable  only  to  the  passage  of  the 
woefully  inadequate  Federal  Firearms 
Act  in  the  1930's. 

In  those  years  it  was  the  same  voice 
and  the  .'^ame  lobby  that  reduced  that 
legislation  to  a  condition  of  ceneral  and 
pathetic  inadequacy. 

History  cannot  and  should  not  repeat 
itself  on  the^gun  issue. 

The  90th-Congress  can  and  must  enact 
strong,  enforceable  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Hruska  substitute  does  not  meet 
these  standards. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  Hruska  substi- 
tute are  many. 

These  deficiencies  were  attested  to  by 
every  witness,  other  thazi  those  repre- 
senting the  cun  interests,  who  appeared 
before  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee during  hearings  on  the  legislation. 

I  intend  to  discuss  each  of  the  ma.1or 
shortcomings  of  the  Hruska  .'-ubstitute  at 
length,  but  first  there  are  three  major 
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concenLs  which  the  Senate  must  be  made 
aware  of. 

First,  the  Hruska  substitute  would  not 
assist  law  enforcement. 

Tiue,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  tells 
us  that  it  would.  But  the  only  people  who 
agree  with  lum  are  the  National  Rifie  As- 
sociation and  that  minority  of  sports- 
men who  liave  t>een  duped  by  gun  lobby 
propaeanda. 

Let  use  see  what  the  law  enforcement 
people  liave  to  .say  about  the  Hruska  bill. 
They  say  it  would  hinder,  inconven- 
ience, and  strain  the  resources  of  our 
law-enfoi-cement  agencies  throughout 
the  land. 

Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  told  the  .subcommittee  that 
the  affidavit  approach  m  Hruska's  bill 
would  -impose  a  burden  and  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  law-enforcement  of- 
•icer."  He  testified  that  the  affidavit  ap- 
proach "is  not  efficient,"  and  in  his 
ludgment,  "it  would  not  prove  effective." 
Sheldon  Cohen,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  the  man  who  would 
enforce  the  new  law,  referred  to  the 
Hruska  affidavit  approach  as  ■cumber- 
some, imposing  burdens  on  both  buyer 
,ind  .seller." 

Qumn  Tamm.  the  executive  director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  in  commenting  on  the  major 
control  provision  in  the  Hruska  bill  said: 
May  I  say  that,  having  been  in  charge  of 
the  largest  fingerprint  collection  in  the  world 
m  the  FBI.  the  affidavits  bearing  the  names 
and  partial  descriptions  of  Individuals,  as  far 
as  identification  is  concerned,  are  absolutely 
worthless.  They  have  no  value.  They  would 
serve  no  purpose   .   ■   ." 

Second,  the  Hruska  substitute  is  the 
gun-lobby  approach,  and  nothing  more 
than  that. 

In  fact,  their  support  of  this  .substitute 
is  reminiscent  of  the  1930's  when  the  Na- 
tional and  Federal  Firearms  Acts  were 
being  considered.  At  that  time  the  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  pass  meaningful  and 
reasonable  controls  over  long  guns,  but 
it  caved  in  under  pressure  from  the  gun- 
runners. 

There  was  a  meaningful  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  oy  Senator  Royal  Cope- 
land,  and  which,  as  is  the  situation  to- 
day, had  the  support  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  law-enforcement 
agencies  of  the  country,  and  just  about 
everyone  concerned  with  the  safety  of 
this  coimtry's  citizens. 

But  then,  as  now.  the  NRA  had  its  bill 
introduced,  had  tons  of  letters  written 
to  an  lonsuspecting  Congress,  and  got  the 
bill  it  wanted. 

I  maintain  that  if  we  do  the  same  thing 
now.  then  we  must  share  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  countless  Americans  who  will 
be  gunned  down  in  our  homes  and  streets 
and  places  of  business,  because  we  did 
not  act  decisively  to  curb  the  availability 
of  guns  to  lawless  elements. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we.  the  90th  Con- 
gress, will  knuckle  under  to  the  pun  in- 
terests and  their  militant  campaign  of 
deceit,  distortion,  and  innuendo. 

Tliird.  every  public  opinion  poll  .since 
19.59  has  reflected  the  public's  suppoi-t 
for  stringent  gun  control  leai.slation.  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  title  IV. 


There  has  been  no  indication  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  such  a  scale  for  the 
Hruska  substitute. 

It  is  a  fact  that  65  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's gunowners  support  gun  registra- 
tion, and  my  bill  does  not  even  go  that 
far.  Their  sentiments  are  for  strong 
Federal  gun  controls 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  when  I  ques- 
tioned the  president  of  the  National 
Rifle  A.s.sociation.  during  the  1967  hear- 
ings, as  to  whether  the  NRA  had  ever 
polled  its  membership  on  this  question, 
he  replied  in  the  negative. 

His  reply  was  that  they  did  not  have 
to  poll  their  members  for  they  knew  how 
they  felt,  based  on  letters  received. 

"^et  when  the  hunters,  farmers,  and 
sportsmen  of  the  great  Midwest. — the 
people  the  NRA  says  it  represents — are 
ix)lled  by  independent  sources,  it  turns 
out  that  a  majority  of  the.se  responsible 
Americans  are  in  favor  of  my  bill. 

I  now  turn  to  the  specific  areas  of  the 
Hruska  substitute,  whicli.  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  the  vast  majority  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law-enforcement  officials 
believe  to  be  weak  at  best  and  unenforce- 
able at  worst. 

1.  THE  INTERSTATE  MAII.-nRDFR  ANH  OVER-THE- 
COUNTER.  NONRESIDENT  .SALE  OF  KIREAHMS. 
OTHER    THAN    RIFLES     AND    SHOTGITNS 

The  major  differences  in  approach  be- 
tween title  IV  and  the  Hruska  substitute 
center  on  the  mechani.sm  for  controlling 
the  interstate  mail-order  and  nonresi- 
dent sale  of  handguns. 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  major  area 
covered  by  both  title  IV  and  the  Hruska 
substitute,  and  it  is  the  most  controver- 
sial. 

Title  IV  prohibits  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  handguns  as  well  as  the 
over-the-counter  sale  of  handguns  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  residents  of  the 
licen.see's  State.  In  other  words,  it  re- 
quires that  all  such  sales  be  made  through 
licen.sed  dealers  in  the  i3urcha.sers  State 
of  residence. 

This.  I  believe,  is  a  reasonable  and 
effective  approach  to  this  problem,  and 
it  would  more  readily  accomplish  the 
stated  goal  of  curbing  sales  of  deadly 
weapons  to  felons,  fugitives,  criminal.s. 
juveniles,  and  crime-bent  individuals  by 
allowing  the  strict  enforcement  of  each 
State's  and  locality's  own  fii-parm  laws. 
However,  the  Hioiska  amendment  No. 
708.  seeks  to  control  such  traffic  utilizing 
a  sworn  statement,  but  one  which  has  not 
been  notarized  and  which  furnishes  in- 
complete identifying  information  about 
the  purchaser  to  the  licensed  dealer. 

The  defect  of  this  approach  has  been 
underscored  by  even*  law-enforcement 
officer,  who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  the  law-enforcement 
officials  in  the  cities  and  States. 

I  believe  that  references  to  their  tes- 
timony are  in  order. 

Consider  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  subcommittee's  1967  hearings: 

Quinn  Tamm,  the  executive  director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  said: 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  testify 
about   the   difficulty   that   law   enforcement 


agencies    would    have    in     searching    such 
affidavits. 

May  1  say  that  liavlng  been  in  charge  of 
the  largest  fingerprint  collection  In  the  world 
In  the  FBI.  the  affidavits  bearing  the  names 
and  partial  descrlgtlons  of  Individuals,  as 
far  as  IdentlficjrfTon^^ls^wicerned.  are  ab- 
solutely wortjness.  Tlieyn^e  no  value.  They 
would  servij  no  pwrposr, ^ind  1  question 
whether  a  cplice  departmentXin  a  small  com- 
munity could  do  anything  yr  any  Justice  to 
such  a  Teeniest  for  a  namjprsearch  It  Is  not 
quite  as  slrnple  its  ]ua>  Wtvlng  the  chief  walk 
over  to  yf  file  and  look  In  a  small  Index  to 
see  if  so4and-so  has  n  crimtnul  record.  It  goes 
a  great  o^al  further  than  that.  In  Identifying 
the  Indlvlljuiil  and  where  he  Is  from. 

It  lakes  Unie  and  It  takes  money,  and  I  am 
not  too  sure  that  this  is  a  police  responsibil- 
ity under  our  present  concept  of  police  They 
liave  a  lot  of  other  things  to  do  right  now. 

William  Cahalan.  the  man  in  charge  of 
law  enfoicement  in  Wayne  County. 
Mich.,  told  the  subcommittee  just  5  days 
before  the  Detroit  riot: 

I  was  conferring  with  Commissioner  CJirar- 
din.  who  is  commi.ssloner  of  the  Detroit  Po- 
lice Department,  and  he  .says  that  a  name 
does  not  suffice:  they  need  fingerprints  The 
name  check  doesn't  do  much  for  them  ...  a 
name  check  is  insufficient 

Even  some  of  the  alleged  supporters  of 
the  Hruska  substitute  have  lieeii  con- 
strained to  criticize  the  measure.  The  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  for  example, 
gave  eloquent  testimony  on  the  pitfalls 
inherent  in  that  legislation. 

I  should  add  that  the  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion represents  some  2  million  American 
.sport-smen. 

Their  executive  director,  Thomas  Kim- 
ball, told  the  .subcommittee  in  July  of 
1967: 

We  would  prefer,  in  connection  with  hand- 
guns, to  permit  people  to  purchase  handguns 
through  the  mail,  providing  they  file  a  state- 
ment and  have  a  waiting  period,  and  have 
the  police  check  out  their  statement,  and  so 
on.  before  the  gun  Is  shipped.  But  there  hai 
been  som.e  concern  uner  the  fact  that  if  a 
criminal  who  intends  to  use  a  concralahlc 
weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  that 
lie  is  not  going  to  hesitate  to  violate  (jjj^cr 
/atfs-  and  use  a  fictitious  name  to  acquire  a 
gun  if  he  ».v  intent  on  committing  .<iomething 
even  more  srrioii.i  than  violating  his  ^vorn 
statement. 

There  is  some  concern  that  perhaps  the 
police  with  the  volume  of  such  business, 
might  not  get  around  to  this  in  the  time  that 
:s  allotted.  This  has  happened  in  connection 
with  some  other  laws  that  have  been  en- 
acted in  New  Jersey,  which  says  the  jiolice 
will  act  on  i-ppllcatlon  lor  a  firearm  within  a 
certain  designated  time,  but  they  are  not 
able  to  do  it.  So  how  are  the  police  goine  to 
be  penalized?  Jfe  somebody  „'oin!j  to  put  the 
police  In  jail  idr  not  complying  with  the  law 
in  this  respect? 

Well.  It  has  just  broken  down  to  the  point 
where  there  is  .-^ome  concern  that  maybe  the 
best  way,  then,  if  we  are  going  to  control  the 
Tnisuse  of  concealed  weapons,  is  to  have  pri- 
sons appear  before  a  licensed  dealer  in  their 
oiDu  State  and  buy  it. 

Tlie  sworn  statement  is  unworkable.  It 
is  unenforceable.  Furthermore.  I  cannot 
understand  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
would  allow  concealable  weajxins  to  be 
.sold  by  mail  order,  or  allow  a  nonresident 
to  go  to  a  weak- gun -law  State  and  buy  a 
gun  over  the  counter,  and  then  return  to 
his  own  State  and  commit  a  crime  with 
it.  I  say  that  must  be  stopped.  I  believe 
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my  coileaijues  will  agree,  if  they  stop 
and  think  about  this  matter.  It  is  just 
sensible 

I  bel:eve  my  position  is  completely  rea- 
sonable I  thmk  that  is  why  every  poll 
shows  rha:  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
people  of  this  country  want  a  strong 
gun  control  law  passed.  Mr  President, 
that  percentage  nvjst  include  many 
sportsmen.  And  they  certainly  want  a 
strong  ?un  control  law  with  respect  to 
concealable  weapons. 

Spnaior  Hrusk.^  s  amendment  seeks  to 
control  this  traffic  by  a  sworn  statement. 
I  ob-ser/e  that  it  is  sometimes  called  an 
affidavit  and  sometimes  called  a  sworn 
statement  Mr.  President,  they  are  not 
the  sajne  thing.  An  affidavit  h^s  to  be 
notarized  by  a  public  official.  Anybody 
can  wr.te  a  sworn  statement,  just  by 
saying.  I  swear  tin.-  and  this  and  this  Is 
so'  and  by  signing  .t.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  criminal  element  in  this  coun- 
try would  do  that,  if  that  were  the  only 
way  they  could  get  guns. 

So  I  say  it  just  will  not  work.  Every 
law-enisrcement  officer.  I  believe  with- 
out exception,  who  appeared  before  our 
committee,  said  it  would  not  work  and 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  eveiw  one 
of  them  opposed  it.  from  the  Attorney 
General  down,  including  Quinn  Tamm. 
whom  I  have  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is 
absolutely  worthless,  has  no  value,  and 
serves  no  purpose. 

Interestingly,  even  some  of  the  alleged 
supporters  of  the  Senators  substitute 
have  been  constrained  to  criticize  the 
measure  The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, for  e.xample.  gave  some  eloquent 
testimony  on  this  point  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  are  further  deficiencies  in  the 
nonnotanzed  swom-statement  approach. 

The  Federal  licensee  is  under  no 
obligation  to  refuse  an  over-the-counter 
sale,  even  if  notified  by  local  law- 
enforcement  authorities  In  the  appli- 
cant s  State  or  hometown,  that  the 
applicant  is  ineligible  to  purchase  fire- 
arms in  the  State  or  municipality  in 
question.  In  mail-order  situations  a 
licensee  is  prohibited  from  shipping  to 
a  person  ineligible  to  receive  under 
State  or  local  law — Section  2ic'— but 
there  is  no  parallel  provision  with  respect 
to  over-the-counter  sales  to  nonresidents 
whose  State  or  local  law  would  prohibit 
-receipt  or  possession  of  the  firearms. 

Furthermore,  the  sworn  statement 
provision  applies  only  to  handguns. 
Therefore,  a  licensee  could  sell  any 
other  firearms."  such  as  machineguns, 
mu.flers,  silencers,  and  so  forth,  over 
the  counter  to  any  purchaser,  regardless 
of  age,  known  criminal  background,  or 
known  ineligibility  under  State  or  local 
law. 

Finally,  the  swom-statement  proce- 
dure and  waiting  period  is  only  required 
for  sales  to  unlicensed  persons.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  Hruska  substitute,  makes 
no  significant  qualification  for  appli- 
cants for  dealer  licenses.  Any  individual 
over  21  years  of  age  who  is  not  a  felon 
and  who  has  not  violated  the  act  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  a  license  upon 
the  payment  of  a  $10  annual  fee,  whether 
or  not  he  intends  to  engage  bona  fide  In 
the  business  of  selling  firearms. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  some  25,000  dealer  licenses 
are  now  held  by  persons  not  genuinely 
engaged  in  the  business,  this  failure  to 
strengthen  the  requirements  for  such  a 
license  creates  a  major  avenue  for  e'ad- 
mg  even  the  limited  affldavit-waiting-pe- 
riod  procedure.  This  same  situation  has 
rendered  the  present  act  usele-ss 

2.    SALES    TO    JUVENILES 

Of  all  the  weaknesses  in  the  Hruska 
substitute,  none  is  more  glaring  than  the 
failure  to  prohibit  the  sales  of  firearms  to 
minors  and  juveniles. 

All  the  substitute  does  is  to  establish 
some  weak  and  inadequate  controls  over 
sales  to  juveniles.  The  only  provisions 
affecting  such  sales  are  the  requirements 
that  nonresidents  purchasing  handguns 
by  mail  order  or  over  the  counter,  state 
in  their  sworn  statement — which,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  will  not  be  notarized— 
that  they  are  over  21  years  of  age:  and 
that  common  or  contract  carriers  may 
not  deliver  handgims  to  any  person  if 
they  have  knowledge  or  if  they  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  person 
is  under  21  years  of  age;  or  in  the  case 
of  other  firearms  if  they  have  knowledge 
or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
consignee  is  under  18  years  of  age. 

Although  there  is  a  requirement  that 
any  manufacturer  or  dealer — apparently 
whether  or  not  he  is  licensed — must 
notify  the  carrier  in  writing  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  package  containing  any  hand- 
gun, no  similar  provision  applies  to  con- 
tents of  a  package  containing  "any 
firearm."  Thus,  the  prohibition  on  de- 
livery to  persons  under  18  is  unlikely  to 
be  effective. 

Despite  the  affidavit  requirement,  the 
language  of  the  substitute  does  not  pre- 
vent a  licensee  from  completing  a  sale 
where  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  applicant  is  under  21. 

Title  rv  specifically  prohibits  the  sale 
by  Federal  licensees  of  fireanns,  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age. 

The  reasons  for  the  total  prohibition 
in  title  IV  are  substantial. 

In  1966,  minors  under  21  accounted  for 
35  percent  of  the  arrests  for  serious 
crimes  of  violence,  Including  murder, 
robbei-y,  and  aggravated  assault. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  our  arrestees 
for  murder  in  1966  were  under  21;  and 
since  1960,  juvenile  arrests  for  murder 
have  increased  45  percent. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  our  robberies  in 
1966.  were  committed  by  persons  under 
21;  and  in  this  categorj'.  since  1960. 
arrests  of  juveniles  have  increased  55 
percent. 

In  1966,  28  percent  of  our  assaults  were 
committed  by  minors;  and  since  1960, 
arrests  of  juveniles  In  this  category  have 
increased  115  percent, 

Mr.  President,  law-enforcement  ex- 
perts virtually  to  a  man  agree  that  we 
can  curb  these  serious  increases  of  vio- 
lence by  young  people  by  restricting  the 
availability  of  guns  to  them. 

On  >  this  point,  all  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency leads  me  to  agree  with  the  views 
of  ourjaw-enforcement  authorities. 
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But  it  Is  clear  that  there  are  others  in 
tins  body  who  are  not  prepared  to  be 
iTiuded  by  the  advice  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment e.xperts,  for  the  Hruska  substitute 
does  not  provide  for  the  prohibitions  on 
sales  to  minors  that  title  rV  provides. 

Finally,  as  a  means  of  implementing 
the  prohibition  on  the  .sale  of  firearms, 
except  long  guns,  to  minors,  title  IV  re- 
quires that  purchasers  of  firearms 
identify  them.selves  and  provide  proof 
of  age.  There  is  no  similar  provision  in 
the  Hruska  substitute. 

3.    LICENSING    PROVISIONS 

.Another  deficiency  In  the  Hruska  sub- 
stitute is  that  it  retains  the  present  in- 
adequate provisions  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms .\ci  .vith  regard  to  the  licensing  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers  in  interstate 
commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  IV  requires 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  basiness 
of  importing,  manufacturing,  or  dealini: 
m  firearms  be  licensed  as  Federal  deal- 
ers and  it  applies  standards  that  would 
insure  that  only  bona  fide  busine.ssmen 
would  become  licensed.  They  are  the  only 
;:>eopie  m  our  .society  who  should  be  li- 
censed— decent  busine.ssmen  who  have 
.some  .sense  of  responsibility  about  the 
sale  of  firearms. 

Senator  Hruska's  substitute  does  not 
require  that  all  dealers  or  manufactur- 
ers be  licensed.  We  are  dealing'  with  a 
dreadfully  deadly  weapon.  Our  lack  of 
control  over  it  is  the  .scandal  of  the 
world.  No  other  countiw  that  pretends  to 
be  advanced  has  a  situation  .--uch  as  we 
have.  I  think  it  was  a  week  or  two  ago 
that  the  British,  for  the  third  time  in 
very  recent  years,  declared  an  amnesty, 
saying  to  all  citizens.  ■'Turn  in  your  guns, 
and  we  will  not  prosecute  you,"  and  thev 
got  13.000  or  more  people  to  turn  them  in. 

Again  I  repeat,  the  Hniska  .substitute 
does  not  require  all  dealers  or  manufac- 
turers to  be  licensed.  It  only  requires  ,i 
license  for  a  dealer  or  manufacturer  to 
ship,  transport,  or  receive  firearms  m 
interstate  commerce. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  that  substantial 
firearms  business  could  be  conducted  by 
a  person  with  no  Federal  license,  includ- 
ing over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns 
or  other  fireanns,  to  nonresidents  with- 
out complying  with  the  affidavit  proce- 
dure. 

For  example,  a  pawnbroker  who  deals 
only  in  secondhand  firearms  might  not 
be  required  to  obtain  a  license.  Or  a 
dealer  could  operate  in  one  State  by  pur- 
chasing fireanns,  including  handguns, 
directly  from  the  manufacturer,  and 
conduct  a  massive  over-the-counter 
trade  to  neighborin.t;  -St.Tte  residents, 
without  having  to  comply  with  the  affi- 
davit procedure  provided  for  in  the 
Hniska  substitute. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  is  a  necessity  to  license  everyone 
in  the  firearms  business,  if  we  are  to  have 
effective  Federal  controls. 

We  have  lived  for  30  years  with  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  and  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  rectify  the  mistakes  made  in  1938. 

I  hope  that  Senators  agree  that  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  regarding  licensing 
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are  piefcrable  to  those  of  the  Hruska 
substitute. 

I  should  add  further,  the  fact  that  the 
Hruska  substitute  retains  the  language 
in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  which  pro- 
vides an  exception  for  National  Rifle 
Association  members  who  order  and  re- 
ceive firearms  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program. 

This  conceivably  could  lead  to  a  con- 
victed felon  becoming  an  NRA-exempted 
recipient  of  a  firearm  shipped  to  him  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  point  out  that  title  IV  does  not  con- 
tain such  an  exemption  for  National  Rifle 
Association  members. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  crip- 
pling shortcomings  of  the  Hruska  sub- 
stitute. 


stanlively  and  proccdurely  sound  to  in- 
clude "destructive  devices  '  in  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act. 

2      MATTER  OF   INTRASTATE   SALES 

The  Hruska  substitute  does  not  in  any 
way  restrict  intrastate  sales — that  is, 
sales  within  each  State;  and.  in  line 
with  their  limited  approach,  the  sworn 
statement  would  only  be  applicable  with 
regard  to  mail-order  and  nonresident 
sales  of  handguns. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  IV  prohibits 
licensees  from  selling  handguns  and  cer- 
tain other  firearms  to  any  person  under 
21  years  of  age.  And  it  prohibits  licensees 
from  making  any  sales  that  would  be  in 
violation  of  State  or  local  gun  laws  i^er- 
taining  to  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
firearms. 

This  would  not  impose  an  undue  hard- 


Let  me  now  consider  certain  major  ship  on  the  dealer.  Any  federally  licensed 
points  made  in  the  minority  views  as  dealer  certainly  should  be  aware  of  the 
presented  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  laws  of  his  own  State  and  locality  gov- 
report  on  this  title,  for  the  purpo.se  of  erning  the  .sale  or  purchase  of  firearms, 
underscoring  the  advantages  of  title  IV.     in  seeking  to  render  State  and  local  laws 

more  operable  and  effective,  title  IV 
would  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  au- 
thority of  the  States, 

I  must  add  one  further  observation 
regarding  title  IV's  restrictions  on  intra- 
state sales. 

Title  IV  specifically  prohibits  the  sale 
of  firearms  to  felons. 

The  Hru-ska  substitute  do:s  not.  Nor 
does  it  prohibit  a  Federal  licensee  from 
selling  over-the-counter  to  a  known 
criminal,  including  felons,  fugitives,  and 
indictees  for  felonies,  as  does  title  IV. 

This  omission  could  be  particularly 
significant  in  the  case  of  pawnbrokers 
who  frequently  know  or  have  reason  to 
know  of  the  criminal  background  of  some 
of  their  clients,  but  who,  under  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  could  sell  to  such  a 
person  with  impunity. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  nie  to  allow 
federally  licensed  dealers,  or.  for  that 
matter,  unlicensed  dealers,  to  sell  fire- 
arms to  felons,  and  thus  title  IV  specifi- 
cally prohibits  such  sales. 

Against  the  background  of  the  recent 
assassination  of  Dr.  King,  I  fail  to  under- 
stand how   any  one  can  rationalize  or 


THE    MINORITY    MEWS 
I  .    MINriRlTV    INTERPRETATION    OF   THE  ORIGINAL 
I.NTFNT   OF    THE  NATIONAL   AND  FEDERAL   FIRE- 
ARMS ACTS 

The  minority  views  contend  that  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  is  the 
•machmeaun"  act  and  that  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  is  the  act  that  deals 
with  sporting  weapons.  This  is.  by  the 
way.  the  interpretation  to  which  the  gun 
lobby  adheres. 

Ba.sed  on  this  interpretation,  the  mi- 
nority \:ews  represent  that  title  IV  de- 
parts from  the  logical  division  of  subject 
matter  which  has  prevailed  for  a  third 
of  a  century"  when  it  joins  in  one  meas- 
ure destructive  deuces  and  firearms  for 
.-portme  purposes. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
such  "lopical  dinsion  of  subject  matter" 
has  ever  existed. 

The  cun  lobby  has  dreamed  up  a  legis- 
lative history  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  that 
accords  vcith  their  philosophy.  But  their 
conception  of  the  intent  of  both  laws  is 
totally  inaccurate. 

The  '.\\n  lobby  sees  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  basically,  as  that  Federal  law 
which  covers  gangster  weapons.  And 
they  conceive  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  as  covering  only  sporting  firearms. 

Let  m.e  set  the  Record  straight  on  this 
issue. 

First,  by  \irtue  of  the  very  definitions 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  all  firearms, 
whether  sporting  or  gangster,  are  cov- 
ered. And.  in  fact,  it  is  only  under  the 
Federal  Fireanns  Act  that  a  felon  could 
be  prosecuted  for  shipping,  transporting. 
or  receiving  such  eangster  weapons  as 
machinepiuis  in  interstate  commerce. 

Tlie  ^im  lobby  fails  to  acknowledge 
this  in  Its  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

It  is  fact  that  the  National  Firearms 
Act  provides  for  the  imposition  of  S200 
transfer  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  the  so- 
called  eangster  weapons,  but  it  does  not 
prohibit  felons  from  acquiring  them. 
Only  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  this. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  is.  there- 
fore, all  inclusive  and  has  always  been 
so.  Accordingly,  It  is  proper,  and  sub- 


justify  an  omission  which  makes  possible     supported  my  bill. 


This  creates  an  extremely  puzzling 
statutorj"  problem.  But  that  is  only  the 
beginning. 

The  matter  is  further  complicated  be- 
cause all  operative  sections  are  in  terms 
of  crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  more  than  1  year  with  no  reference 
to  "crimes  of  violence.'" 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this? 

To  give  these  sections  their  most  rea- 
sonable construction,  if  indeed  any  rea- 
sonable interpretation  can  be  found  in 
all  this  confusing  and  contradictory  lan- 
guage, it  would  appear  that  "indict- 
ments" in  the  operative  sections  are  lim- 
ited to  'crimes  of  violence"  so  long  as 
the  crime  of  violence  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year. 

But  if  this  is  so,  narcotics  offenders 
and  gamblers,  presumably  not  indicted 
lor  a  "crime  of  violence,"  would  not  be 
covered;  nor  would  persons  indicted  tor 
violation  of  Federal  firearms  laws. 

4.    THE    MINORITY    OBJECTION    Tfi    I.MPORT 
lONTROLS    IN    TITLE    IV 

The  Hruska  substitute  falls  to  provide 
controls  over  the  importation  of  fire- 
arms, except  for  minimal  controls  over 
destructive  devices,  and  the  reasons  for 
this  are  contained  in  Senate  Report  1097 
at  page  245. 

The  report  language  refers  to  New 
England  firearms  manufacturers  and 
the  efforts  that  they  have  made  over  the 
years  to  restrict  the  importation  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  state 
sp>ecifically : 

Domestic  gun  control  legislation  Is  no 
place  to  attempt  to  Impose  protectionist 
views  on  foreign  trade  policy. 

I  am  a  New  England  Senator,  and  my 
State  has  10  of  the  Nation"s  largest  gun 
manufacturers.  I  must  a.ssume  that  the 
minority  views  imply  that  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  firearms  industry  in 
Connecticut  and  the  other  New  England 
States  by  including  import  controls  in 
my  bill. 

I  would  first  remind  the  Senators  that 
the  firearms  industry,  including  the 
manufacturers  in  New  England,  have  not 


the  sale  of  a  gun  to  a  felon. 

S      INTERSTATE    SHIPMENT    TO    OR    BT    CRIMINALS 

A  further  deficiency  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  which  it  is  appropriate  to 
discuss  at  this  point  is  its  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  convicted  and  indicted  per- 
sons. 

Under  its  predecessor  bill,  S.  1853.  the 
only  criminals  or  indictees  affected  were 
those  who  had  been  convicted  or  indicted 
for  a  "crime  of  violence."  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence were  specifically  defined  to  include 
enumerated  offenses  such  as  robberj', 
murder,  and  .so  forth.  Only  "crimes  of 
violence  had  been  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  prior  to  a  1961  amend- 
ment. In  1961  this  coverage  was  ex- 
panded to  include  persons  indicted  or 
convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year. 

The  substitute  amendment  now  de- 
fines "indictment"  and  "fugitive  from 
justice"  in  terms  of  ■crimes  of  violence." 
The  definition  of  ""crimes  of  violence," 
however,  has  been  deleted. 


But.  they  have  supported  the  Hruska 
bill. 

Tlieir  representatives  have  publicly 
endorsed  the  Hruska  bill,  which  does  not 
provide  for  import  controls  on  the  type 
of  firearms  they  produce. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  New  Eng- 
land firearms  manufacturers  do  not 
share  the  Senator  from  Nebraska's  con- 
cept of  ""protectionist  views  on  foreign 
trade  policy."  If  they  did,  they  certainly 
would  not  have  given  his  bill  their  sup- 
port. 

They  would  have  supp>orted  mine. 

Second.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  .sells 
domestic — that  Is,  American-made — mil- 
itary surplus  to  the  public.  This  has  been 
.so  .since  April  of  1965. 

Clearly,  then,  with  regard  to  military 
surplus  handguns,  title  rv  simply  serves 
to  make  applicable  to  foreign  military- 
surplus  handguns  the  domestic  prohibi- 
tions which  have  been  the  law  of  the 
land  for  3  years. 
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Fur- he:  more,  the  minority  views  con- 
'ai'^  references  to  domestically  manu- 
faciui'ed  handguns.  Which  sell  at  prices 
competitive  with  the  imported  "Satur- 
dav  night  specials." 

i  would  first  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  what  American-made  hand- 
guns sell  at  retail  for  $12  to  S14.  for  I 
have  been  unable  to  locate  any  such 
weapons.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
It  is  the  foreign,  imported,  inexpensive, 
small-caliber  revolver  that  h.\s  been 
abused  on  a  very  substantial  scale 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Law-enforcement  cfTicials  from  South 
■Carolina  to  California  have  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  importation  of  these 
weapons  should  be  stopped,  and  the  flies 
of  law-enforcement  agencies  indicate 
that  as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  con- 
fiscated crime  guns  are  foreign  imports. 

The  subcommittee's  recent  study  con- 
cerning the  profile  of  a  gun  murderer  m 
this  countrv  shows  that  in  over  half  of 
the  cases  where  murder  guns  are  posi- 
tively identified,  it  is  the  small-caliber, 
foreign  iijiport  that  is  used  by  the  de- 
fendant. This  is  so  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  low-grade,  ama- 
teur criminals,  who  account  for  most  of 
our  crime  and  so  much  of  our  murder,  the 
bargain  basement  price  on  imported 
handguns  is  an  inducement  of  major  im- 
portance. .    , 

Finallv,  I  wish  to  remind  Senators  that 
under  title  IV  the  importation  of  sport- 
mg  handguns  would  not  be  affected,  nor 
would  the  importation  of  sporting  rifles 
and  shotauns  be  affected. 

The  entire  intent  of  the  importation 
.ection  is  to  get  at  those  kinds  of  weapons 
that  are  used  by  criminals  and  that  have 
no  sporting  purpose. 

3      THE    MLNORITV    VIEWS    SCORE    THE    TRANSFER 
OF    THE   FEDERAL   FIREARMS   ACT  TO  TITLE    18 

The  minority  views  make  a  big  issue  of 
the  fact  that,  under  title  IV.  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  would  be  transferred  from 
title  15  of  thfc  United  States  Code  to  title 
18  of  the  code— that  is.  to  that  portion 
of  the  code  which  contains  all  of  our 
criminal  laws.  To  me  it  makes  sense  that 
a  Federal  law  designed  to  curb  the  flow 
of  fir-eai-ms  to  criminals,  juveniles,  and 
other  irresponsible  elements,  and  which 
establishes  criminal  penalties  for  its 
violation  belongs  in  the  criminal  section 
of  the  United  States  Code  rather  than 
under  title  15.  which  has  to  do  with  com- 
merce and  trade. 

Nevertheless,  the  minority  report  states 

flatly ; 

The  statutory  transposition  has  met  with 
very  stiff  opposition. 

The  question  that  I  ask  is:  What  is  the 
source  of  this  stiff  opposition? 

Does  the  opposition  come  from  the 
Federal  officials  who  will  administer  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  title  IV.  or  from 
any  other  responsible  Federal.  State  or 
local  official? 

The  answer  of  course  is  "No." 

The  "stiff  opposition"  comes  again 
from  the  "gun  lobby." 

This  is  another  attempt  to  befuddle  the 
issue  and  stall  a  good  firearms  law  for 
another  30  years.. 

Instead  of  talking  about  "statutoi-y 
transposition"  as  though  this  were  some 


kind  of  unspeakable  evil,  it  would  make 
more  sense  if  the  spokesman  for  the  op- 
position viewpoint  explained  to  us  just 
why  it  is  wrong  to  place  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  under  that  title  of  the  criminal 
code  which  deals  with  criminal  violations. 
I  say  this  is  sound  from  a  legislative 
standpoint  and  sound  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  and  I  challenge  the 
opposition  to  prove  otherwise. 

6.    MINORITY    VIEWS    ON    THE    ISSUE    OP 
CONTROLLING    DESTRUCTIVE    DEVICES 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  the  control 
of  destructive  devices  under  tlie  previous 
heading  Tntent  of  the  National  and  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Acts." 

However,  I  believe  that,  because  this 
is  a  controversial  issue,  it  deser\es  fur- 
ther discu.ssion. 

The  senior  Senator  iroin  Nebraska,  in 
citing  the  legislative  histoiy  of  the  gun 
control  bills,  going  back  to  my  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1591  and  S.  1592.  in  1965,  says 
that — 

For  some  unexplained  reason.  S.  1591  was 
not  reintroduced  in  the  90th  Congress.  In- 
stead. Senator  Dodd  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
the  Admimstr.itlon.  a  iiii;hly  controversial 
and  strongly  objectionable  feature  of  S.  1. 
.\niendment  No.  90  i  which  is  incorporated 
into  Title  IV i  which  would  control  destruc- 
tive devices  by  requiring  prior  approv.il  by 
local  police,  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment, before  a  person  could  purchase  one  of 
these  weapons. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  Senator's 
statement  on  this  point,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  neglected  to  say  that 
the  very  same  destructive  provision 
to  which  he  alludes  in  S.  1.  amendment 
No.  90  was  also  contained  in  S.  1592.  the 
bill  that  I  introduced  in  March  of  1965. 

Obviously  then,  it  was  not  "for  some 
imexplained  reason"  that  I  failed  to  re- 
introduce S.  1591.  Destructive  devices 
were  appropriately  covered  in  S.  1592 
and  in  its  successor.  S.  1.  amendment 
No.  90. 

Another  matter  which  is  appropriate 
to  this  discussion  was  discussed  at 
length  during  the  subcommittee's  1967 
hearings,  when  Warren  Page,  president 
of  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion was  testifying. 

When  he  indicated  his  support  of  the 
Hruska  approach  toward  destiiictive 
devices,  I  pointed  out  that  the  .20-milli- 
meter antitank  rifle,  like  the  one  used  to 
blow  up  a  Brink's  installation  in  Syra- 
cuse, would  not  be  covered  under  the 
definition  of  a  destructive  device  in 
Senator  Hruska  s  bill. 

I  maintained  then  that  .>uch  a  weapon 
would  not  be  covered,  because  of  two 
factors  both  of  which  are  still  applicable 
under  amendment  708:  First,  the  no- 
menclature of  the  weapon,  which  would 
classify  it  as  a  rifle:  and.  .second,  that 
there  is  a  blanket  exception  for  all  rifles 
and  shotguns  in  the  destructive  device 
definition  of  the  Hruska  substitute. 

This  means  that  we  would  be  faced 
with  the  appalling  situation  where  a  .20- 
millimeter  antitank  gun  could  be  sold 
:n  the  same  manner  as  any  .22-caliber 
■plinkin.g  rifle." 

Certainly  this  should  not  be  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

I  should  add  that  during  the  afore- 
mentioned   discussion,    which    can    be 


found  at  pages  804-805  of  the  hearinc 
record.  Senator  Hruska  apparently 
agreed  with  my  view  and  indicated  that 
the  problem  could  undoubtedly  be  re- 
solved by  adding  the  word  sporting"  to 
the  exclusion  for  rifles  and  shotguns. 

I  now  find  that  the  Hruska  substitute, 
part  B.  does  not  contain  the  qualifying 
word  "sporting,"  and  the  situation  that 
I  have  just  discussed,  therefore,  still 
prevails. 

This  is  another  of  the  glaring  ex- 
amples of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Hruska 
.substitute. 

I  hope  that  my  analysis  has  given  the 
Senate  an  in.sight  into  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  the  Hruska  amendment.  As  a 
measure  designed  to  control  the  sale  of 
guns,  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
worthless. 

The  record  proves  it  is  misunderstoart 
Ijy  many  of  its  .supp.ii  ters  who  are  beinu 
blindly  led  by  the  -protectionist"  '4un 
lobby. 

The  polls  show  what  the  people  want. 
They  want  title  IV.  witii  controls  over 
the  sale  of  long  guns  thrown  in. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  t;ive  the  Nation 
the  gun  law  it  wants  and  needs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  que.stion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Church  in  the  ciiair'.  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  Chamber.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me  the  present  status  of  the  bill, 
the  original  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  a  cosponsor  of  S.  14  m  the  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  talking  about  the 
Senator'.s  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the 
parliameutaiT  .-;uuation? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  am  asking  about 
the  bill  the  Senator  is  urging  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Principally.  I  want  to  stop 
the  mail-order  sale  and  transfer  of  con- 
ceala'ole  weapons. 

I  do  not  think  they  should  be  per- 
mitted. I  think  if  a  person  wants  to  buy 
a  concealable  weapon,  he  should  buy  it 
m  his  home  State  and  he  should  not  be 
able  to  put  S20  in  an  envelope  and  .^^end 
it  to  a  mail-order  house  in  California 
and  get  a  gun.  However,  that  is  being 
done  eveiy  day. 

That  is  the  principal  thrust.  Further. 
I  want  to  iJifvent  the  importation  of 
dant;erous,  concealable  weapons,  par- 
ticularly military  surplus. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Woidd  there  be  any 
conditions  attached  to  the  ability  of  a 
person  in  his  local  community  to  buy  a 
gun? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  He  would  have  to  be 
21  years  of  age.  For  example,  to  buy  a 
handgun,  he  would  liave  to  properly 
identify  himself,  and  he  would  have  to 
give  his  name,  addiess.  and  age.  There 
are  standards  imposed  on  the  dealer  re- 
quiring him  to  make  certain  that  he  is 
not  selling  to  someone  to  whom  he  should 
not  sell. 

To  answer  tiie  .Senator's  question  more 
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specifically,  my  bill  would  prohibit  the 
interstate  mail-order  sale  of  handguns. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Absolutely? 

Mr  DODD  No,  the  sale  would  have  to 
be  consummated  Ijetween  federally  li- 
censed dealers. 

It  would  prohibit  over-the-counter 
sales  of  handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a 

State. 

What  has  happened  m  Stales  which 
have  Hood  gun  laws  is  that  the  criminal 
who  purchases  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime 
-oes  outside  the  SUte  and  into  a  State 
with  weak  gun  laws,  and  then  comes 
Ijack  with  a  gun  to  kill  or  assault  some- 
one. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to 
.stop  that  except  by  .sayins  that  one  can- 
not buy  a  handeun  or  a  concealable  wea- 
pon except  where  he  lives.  I  think  that 
makes  sense. 

It  also  prohibits  a  Federal  dealer  from 
selling  a  handgun  to  anyone  under  21 
vears  of  age. 

It  also  prohibits  licensed  dealers  from 
selling  a  gun  to  anyone  who  is  prohibited 
by  State  or  local  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  a  firearm. 

It  provides  a  higher  standard  for  ob- 
taining Federal  firearms  licenses.  I  think 
it  should.  We  have  all  these  fly-by-night 
people  who  sell  guns  out  of  the  trunks 
of  cars  or  trucks.  I  say  this  is  one  com- 
modity which  .should  be  .sold  by  respon- 
.sible  citizens.  I  think  the  overwhelmin-? 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
want  to  get  rid  of  this  fringe  operation. 
That  IS  why  we  included  a  higher  license 
fee  for  pawnbrokers.  I  certainly  do  not 
suggest  that  pawnbrokers  are  crooks.  I 
know  that  they  are  not.  Some  of  them 
have  been  found  to  be  loose  in  their 
practices.  Thus,  I  believe  that  they 
.should  pav  a  higher  license  fee. 

Then  title  IV  regulates  the  importa- 
tion of  firearms  by  excluding  surplus 
military  handguns:  and  rifles  and  shot- 
suns  that  are  not  truly  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  here, 
but  I  pointed  out  that  every  countr\-  in 
the  world  that  pretends  to  be  advanced 
prohibits  that  within  its  own  country. 
We  prohibit  the  sale  of  our  owTi  military 
.surplus  to  our  own  citizens.  We  have 
done  so  .since  1965.  But  surplus  military 
weapons  are  dumped  here  e'/ery  year  in 
di.sassembled  form  and  then  reassembled 
and  sold  to  "nuts,"  children,  and  crimi- 
nals. It  should  be  stopped 

I  do  not  care  how  much  legitimate 
sporting  equipment  is  imported  but  I 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  import  of  sur- 
plus military  handguns. 

Next,  the  title  stringently  controls  the 
.selling  of  destructive  devices  such  as 
antitank  guns,  bombs,  hand  crcnades, 
mortars,  and  such.  In  order  to  be  fair.  I 
want  to  repeat:  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska does  not  want  that  .stuff  here 
either,  but  he  thinks  it  should  be  cov- 
ered in  the  National  Firearms  Act  which 
provides  only  for  a  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  those  weapons  of  war.  I  believe  that 
it  shou'd  be  under  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  where  real  punishment  is  attached 
to  the  transaction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at  that 
noint? 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
finish  my  points  first? 


Mr,  HRUSKA.  Surely. 
Mr  DODD.  I  want  to  list  all  the  points, 
if  I  may. 

It  also  prohibits  the  transportation  or 
receipt  in  interstate  commerce  of  a  fire- 
arm knowing  a  felony  is  to  be  committed 
with  it.  Here  again  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I  have  no  difficulty  about 
that.  That  is  essentially  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  not  the  original 
bill  contain  some  prohibition  against 
selling  guns  to  felons  or  to  persons  men- 
tally deficient? 

Mr.  DODD  Yes.  It  does  now.  actually. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  men- 
tally sick? 

Mr  DODD.  It  would  include  them  in 
this  way,  that  the  dealer  would  be  bound 
by  the  law  of  his  locality,  or  the  munic- 
ipal ordinance  of  his  city  or  State.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  State  in  the  country 
which  would  allow  an  insane  or  men- 
tally incompetent  person  to  be  able  to 
purchase  a  gun 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  have  been 

able  to  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  vield  to  the 
Senator,  on  his  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  take  this  time  out  of  that 
which  is  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
National  Prearms  Act  now  requires  reg- 
istration and  a  transfer  tax? 

Mr.  DODD  Yes.  It  requires  both.  But 
it  has  no  really  punitive  teeth  in  any 
part  of  it.  There  was  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  Haynes  case,  having 
to  do  with  the  self-incrimination  fea- 
tures of  the  act.  which,  in  effect,  negated 
the  registration  requirement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  may  be  because 
the  Federal  authorities  do  not  investi- 
gate, prosecute,  or  ti-y  to  enforce  the  law. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  under  .sec- 
tion 902 1  o  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
which  has  been  on  the  books  for  30  years. 
there  was  never  a  case  filed  up  until  this 
calendar  year,  although  undoubtedly 
ihere  havebeen  many  thousands  of  cases 
where  that  section  902(c»,  has  been  vio- 
lated. Yet  there  has  not  been  a  .single 
conviction. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  know. 
Mr,  HRUSKA.  The  fact  is  that  the 
National  Firearms  Act  imposes  great 
penalties  upon  persons  who  violate  sec- 
tion 5861  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  that  chapter.  The  penalty 
is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  5  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  DODD  Let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  902tc).  The  real  point  is  this. 
Section  902 'C)  of  the  Federal  act  has 
been  for  all  practical  purposes  imen- 
forceable.  We  have  been  allowing  any- 
one—practically anyone— in  this  cotmtry 
to  get  a  Ucense  as  a  Federal  dealer  for  SI. 
They  have  been  purchased  in  consider- 
able numbers.  As  a  consequence,  revenue 
from  licenses  is  not  nearly  so  adequate  to 
provide  the  number  of  people  who  should 
be  enforcing  the  law.  More  important,  a 
licensed  dealer  does  not  have  to  comply 
with  the  section  to  which  the  Senator 


referred — 902 'c ' .  That  is  one  reason  they 
cannot  enforce  It.  Sheldon  Cohen,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  said 
that  it  is  just  too  much  of  a  loophole  and 
that  they  cannot  do  much  about  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  weak  under 
amendment  No.  708,  is  it? 

Mr.  DODD  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think 
amendment  No.  708  does  anything,  sub- 
stantially to  improve  this  defect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Amendment  No.  708  re- 
quires Federal  regLstration  of  destruc- 
tive devices.  It  requires  a  transfer  tax  of 
S200.  It  requires  that  an  order  .sent  in  for 
any  of  the  devices  covered  by  the  act  must 
be  filed  with  the  police. 

Mr  DODD.  Are  we  still  talking  about 
90210? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
part  B  of  amendment  708  which  would 
place  destructive  devices  under  the  strict 
controls  of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was  talking  about  the  entire  act. 
He  said  it  was  too  weak  and  could  not  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  DODD.  That's  right.  The  part  we 
were  di.scu.ssing  was  902<ci.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  the  Sen- 
ator has.  which  contains  the  National 
Firearms  Act  and  the  Fenleral  Firearms 
Act 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  explained  it 
well  enough.  The  point  is  that  under  902 
>CK  as  I  said,  the  licen.see  can  avoid 
compliarwe  with  important  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  for  all  practi- 
cal purpo.ses,  by  paying  a  SI  licen.se  fee. 
That  is  a  creat  weakness. 

We  get  into  all  these  details  about  it.  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
the  big  things  that  are  at  stake.  Are  we 
goine  to  allow  this  traffic  in  weapons,  or 
are  we  sioing  to  try  to  curb  it  and  have 
a  more  respon.sible  attitude  toward  it? 
Are  we  going  to  allow  foreign  countries 
to  ship  in  their  excess  military  junk,  or 
not,  when  we  do  not  permit  it  to  be  sold 
in  our  own  country  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment? 

There  are  the  outstanding  questions. 
Are  we  going  to  stop  these  destructive 
devices?  ,      ,,     , 

We  can  pick  at  these  deUils  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  not  a  "gun  nut."  I  have  never 
suggested  he  was.  I  think  he  wants  a 
good  law.  too:  but  I  truly  do  not  believe 
his  substitute  will  ever  be  much  better 
than  what  we  have  now. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  uill  yield,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion  about  it. 
Ho-A-ever,  if  the  substitute,  calling  for 
presale  affidavit  procedure  for  mail  or- 
der .sales  of  handRims  under  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  will  be  the  nullity  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  contends,  it  means 
that  the  pohce  or  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers do  not  take  the  problem  of  gun  pos- 
session and  liun  use  as  seriously  as  they 
have  testified.  In  my  opinion,  they  do 
take  it.  All  they  pleaded  for  throuahout 
the  hearings  was,  "Give  us  a  chance  to 
control  the  guns  that  come  across  State 
borders.  Let  us  know  about  them."  Un- 
der mv  proposal,  that  information  is  be- 
ing given  to  them.  Tlrey  are  being  given 
a  chance  to  enforce  their  laws.  If  they 
do  not  enforce  those  laws.'  and  if  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  that  procedure. 
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then  certainly  they  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on 
their  books  now. 

M:-   DODD   May  I  respond? 

M:  HRU3KA.  Surely,  on  the  Senator's 
own  time. 

Mr.  IX)DD.  Very  well.  I  will  take  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

I  think  everyone  who  testified  said  that 
they  wanted  the  stringent  and  prohibi- 
tive mail  order  and  concealable  weapons 
provision.  The  Senator  remembers  what 
the  witnesses  said.  They  said.  "What 
good  does  it  do  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
gun  law  when  some  child  or  some  crimi- 
nal or  .some  insane  person  can  put  a  few- 
dollars  in  an  envelope,  mail  it  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  get  a  pistol  which  we  do  not 
know  about,  unless  we  discover  it  was 
used  during  the  course  of  a  murder  or 
assault?  "  They  said  it-  over  and  over 
again.  They  said  it  to  a  man. 

T.iat  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  trying 
t)  di.  One  of  the  principal  things  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  giv(;  them  some  help. 

Under  the  Senator's  suggestion,  just  a 
sworn  statement  will  be  sufficient.  All  of 
the  witnesses  said  that  cannot  work.  I 
consider  a  sworn  statement  to  be  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  affidavit,  which  is  no- 
tarized before  a  public  official  authorized 
to  notarize  such  documents.  I  do  not  ad- 
v'jcare  an  affidavit,  bui  it  would  be 
stronger  tiian  a  sworn  statement. 

Mr  HRU§KA.  Yet  the  Senator  resorts 
to  it  m  the  case  of  destioictive  weapons 
in  the  application  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  It  is  curious  that  the  affidavit 
will  be  used  in  the  Senators  provision  for 
dangerous  "weapons,  destructive  devices, 
machineguns.  sawtdrff  shotguns,  but  it 
is  v.oi  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  pistol. 

Mr  DODD  I  w:ll  ttll  the  Senator  why. 
There  are  only  about  5. COO  destructive 
devices  in  the  country  and.  according  to 
the  Senator  5  own  figures,  there  are  200 
million  of  the  other  types  of  weapons. 
The  sale  of  3,000,000  firearms  a  year 
seem.s  to  me  to  constitute  a  greater  and 
m.ire  dangerous  problem  than  the  de- 
stioictive  devices.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
b;)dy  who  wants  destructive  devices  sold 
indiscr  minately.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  njt.  I  do  not.  The  only  difference  is 
in  hovv-  CD  accomplish  the  purpose  of  con- 
trollin.y.  this  traffic. 

M'v  HRUSKA.  There  are  laws  on  the 
books.  There  is  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1959.  section  414.  that  has  been  en- 
fo.  ced  for  c  long  time. 

I  wnuld  not  want  the  Record  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  not  ample  revision  of 
the  National  Fireanns  Act  in  amendment 
703.  because  there  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  there  be  inserted 
the  language  in  the  report  on  this  bill 
beainiing  on  page  249,  under  the  head- 
in-:.  "Part  B — National  Firearms  Act 
Amendments,"  which  extends  over  to 
page  250. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PART    B N.ATIONAL    FIREA.HMS    ACT    .AMENDMENTS 

1  The  Act  Is  amended  to  include  "destruc- 
tive devices"  within  the  scope  of  those  weap- 
ons.which  must  be  registered  and  upon  which 
.1  $200  00  transfer  tax  !s  Imposed 

2.  "Destructive  devices"  .are  defined  to  in- 
clude bombs,  grenades,  rockets  and  weajKins 


having  a  bore  of  more  than  0.78  inches  in 
diameter. 

a.  Specifically  excluded  are  rifles,  shotguns, 
signaling  uid  Une-throwlng  devices,  black 
powder  flrwms,  flrearms  provided  by  the 
National  B&.rd  for  the  promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice,  an^  other  weapons  not  likely  to  be 
used   as  desl»iictlve  devices. 

3.  The  definition  of  "machlnegun"  Is 
amended  to  'include  frames,  receivers,  and 
sets  of  parts  which  will  convert  a  weapon 
into  a  machlnegun,  as  well  as  weapons  which 
can  be  readily  restored  to  shoot  as  machine- 
guns. 

4.  The  definitions  of  rifle  and  shotgun  are 
amended  to  include  any  such  weapons  that 
can  be  restore*  to  firing  condition. 

5.  Firearms  Without  serial  numbers  may 
be  required  to  be  Identified  as  preecrlbed  by 
the  Secretary. 

6.  The  second  sentence  of  the  registration 
proflslon  (j'5841)  Is  stricken  and  new  lan- 
guage added)  to  overcome  that  section's  un- 
coriMltutlonaUty  as  recently  proscribed  by 
the  jiupreme  Court. 

T.Jtersons  under  21  may  not  possess  "Na- 
tional Act"  weapons. 

8.  A  copy  cd  the  transfer  application  for 
a  "ij^tlonal  Act"  weapon  must  be  sent  to 
the  pwrchase^s  local  chief  of  police. 

9  The  penaltv  provision  Is  Increased  from 
.1  mwAmiim  ct  »2.000  and  5  years  to  $10,000 
.ind  Jt^ years. 

Statistie.''  on  firearms  used  in  crimes 

Ptft^rral  Bureau  of  Investigation  statistics 
delineate  the  handgun  as  the  flrearms  prob- 
:em>*7 

T^e  1965  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  state 
thaf  59  percent  of  the  wtUfiU  kllUngs  during 
tha*  ^ear  were  committed  with  flrearms. 
Thi4,  »ut  of'a  total  of  10,920  such  killings, 
flre&tns  '?ere  used  in  6.476  cases.  'WrUlng  to 
Sen^ti>r  Romaij  L.  Hruska  on  JiUy  27,  1966. 
FBl^Dlrector  J  Edgar  Hoover  supplemented 
the-B»port3.-  Indicating  that  handguns  were 
\ised(,jfti  70  percent  of  the  murders  committed 
wit&nrearms.  the  Director  stated: 

B^ed  on  the  submission  of  police  reports 
un<|C'  the  uniform  crime  reporting  program, 
70  fercent  of  the  murder  by  gun  in  this 
coiiSrv  is  o«immltted  with  a  handgun.  20 
perd&ljnt  bv  the  use  of  a  shotgun,  and  10 
perdfent  with  a  rifle  or  other  firearm.  This 
will  supplement  the  data  available  to  you 
in  Uniform  Crime  Reports — 1965. 

in  regard  to  aggravated  assaults,  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  the  total  (231,800) 
wer8  committed  with  firearms.  However,  Mr. 
Ho^er  advised  that, 

"TOere  Is  no  available  breakdown  of  the 
ivpe  of  firearms  used  in  these  attacks. 

in  1966.  there  were  153.420  robberies.  Of 
this  figure.  S9  percent,  or  about  59,680,  were 
.irnoed  robberies  committed  with  firearms. 
In  regard  to  this  category,  Mr.  Hoover  stated 
in  the  above»mentloned  letter: 

Although  JR'e  do  not  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  the  type  of  weapon  used  In  armed 
robbery,  fjom  special  surveys  In  the  past 
we  have  ♦determined  about  two-thirds  are 
firearms  aikf  most  of  these  the  handgun. 

From  tnfcse  statistics,  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment accqjkled  handgtins  by  State  and  city 
statutes  and  ordinances.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  munclpal  offender  in  the  unlawful 
use  of  flrafcms  Is  the  handgun. 

The  Fecreral  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  show  that  the  number 
of  serious  crimes  reported  In  the  United 
States  for  1966  came  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 3.243.370. 

In  crimes  of  violence,  statistics  showing 
use  of  firearms  in  their  commission  are 
available  in  only  three  classes;  willful  kill- 
ings, aggravated  assaults,  and  robbery.  The 
total  of  crimes  of  these  3  classes  In  1966 
was  396.140. 

It  becomes  very  pertinent  to  Inquire  how 
many  of  those  396,140  crimes  of  violence 
were  commltteed  with  firearms.  The  answer 
for   the   uninitiated   Is  rather  spectacular — 


only  one  in  every  four.  Firearms  we:?  used 
in  about  109,000  of  this  number.  This  means 
about  a  27-percent  use  of  firearms  ;:t  ;hese 
crimes  of  violence. 

Mr.  DODD,  I  am  losing  all  nv-  time. 
The  Senator's  statements  are  ve:;  pro- 
vocative. 

Under  title  rV',  as  I  introducs".  it.  a 
iierson  who  wants  to  purchase  di,jtruc- 
tive  devices  will  have  to  go  before  .i  law- 
enforcement  official  and  justily  his  rea- 
.sons  for  wanting  them.  He  would  iiave 
to  say  such  a  device  was  lor  some  legiti- 
mate reason. 

I  think  that  is  a  better  meas'.ir^  than 
what  is  suggested  here.  He  will  r.ive  to 
make  a  sworn  statement.  He  will  have 
to  have  a  hearing.  There  are  piecaution.s 
to  see  that  those  devices  are  not  pur- 
chased indiscriminately. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  di.'Ci.s- 
.sion.  I  intend  to  .speak  at  a  late:  time, 
becau.se  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  what  I  am  sure  is  the  very  elo- 
quent presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  I  listened  as  best  I  could,  but 
knowing  him  and  his  talents.  I  '.vould 
want  to  read  his  presentation  word  lor 
word  before  I  started  to  answer  it 

So  I  yield  the  floor. 

.Mr,  KEN.N'KD'V'  of  Massachuset'.?  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  DODD  Mr,  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  has  exactly  1  hour  left, 

Mr.  DODD.  Can  the  Senator  inaKe  It 
10  minutes? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massacluisctfs  Mr. 
President.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  call  up  my  own  amendment  and  use 
up  time  on  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  iiul.:;  .say 
that  the  Senator  from  Mr.ssachitietts 
Mr.  Kennedy  I  has  made  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  title.  It  lias  been 
monumental.  He  is  very  knowledgeable 
on  this  question.  My  only  interest  is  that 
we  both  want  to  reserve  some  time,  'We 
do  not  know  what  is  coming.  That  is 
my  reason  for  hesitating. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  How- 
much  time  will  the  Senator  yield  me'.^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  10  minutes  satisfactory? 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusett.v  Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yields  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts, 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
President,  this  is  really  a  historic  day 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  :he  op- 
portunity for  Members  of  this  great  body 
to  express  their  will  on  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  importance  and 
.significance  to  all  Americans.  I  thank 
each  and  eveiT  one  of  us  realizes 
that  long  and  arduous  hearings  were 
had  on  this  question  by  a  responsible 
committee  of  this  body,  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee.  Volum- 
inous hearings  were  held.  Many  different 
witnesses  expressed  a  variety  of  different 
shades  of  opinion  about  the  legislation. 
'Very  useful  and  knowledgeable  contri- 
butions were  made  by  many  Members 
of  this  body  from  different  parts  of  our 
country.  The  record  is  full,  and  it  has 
been  available  t-o  the  Members  of  this 
body  for  many  months,  both  last  year. 
when  the  Hruska  bill  itself  was  reported 
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out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
since.  They  also  iiave  had  a  chance  to 
consider  the  report  and  the  minority 
views. 

Once  again  today  we  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  documented  record  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

I  think  that  any  kind  of  opening  com- 
ments that  any  Member  of  this  body 
would  make  would  have  to  recognize  the 
ven-  sienificant  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  tills  matter.  He  has  given 
many  hours  of  his  time  and  much  at- 
tention to  the  development  and  the 
working  of  not  only  the  subcommittee 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  but  also  the  full 
committee,  and  he  has  held  long  and 
extensive  hearings  on  this  matter,  as  well 
as  giving  close  attention  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  staff, 

Mr,  President,  I  think  that  many 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
Senators  generally  have  for  far  too  long 
been  frustrated  in  not  having  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  about 
this  matter.  It  seems  that  now  at  last 
the  full  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  itself  on  the  matter  before  us 
on  a  series  of  proposals  which  will  be 
made,  which  will.  I  believe,  strengthen 
significantly  title  IV;  ultimately  a 
chance  to  express  itself  on  the  matter 
now  directly  before  us.  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  the  Dirksen  amendment; 
and  then,  as  I  understand,  possibly  the 
opportimity  of  also  considering  registra- 
tion legislation. 

But  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  had  a 
pi-ofound  and  considerable  interest  in 
this  legislation  are  extremely  pleased 
With  the  fact  that  at  last  the  Senate  will, 
after  full  consideration  and  full  oppor- 
tunity for  debate,  and  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  a  determinative  vote,  have  a 
chance  to  express  itself  on  this  matter. 
We  have  v;aited  too  long.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— far  too  long.  It  has  only  been  a 
result  of  extremely  unfortunate  events 
that  at  last  the  Senate  is  finally  measur- 
ing up  to  its  responsibility,  and  giving 
to  all  Senators  a  chance  to  express  them- 
,selves  on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
vield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  Senator  ought 
to  take  the  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Turning,  then,  from  those  brief  open- 
ing comments.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  title  IV,  He  is  an  able  and 
persuasive  spokesman.  But  not  even  his 
ability  and  eloquence  can  convince  me 
that  this  approach  is  effective,  or  even 
workable,  I  will  not  comment  at  this  time 
on  some  other  aspects  of  his  amendment, 
including  the  fact  that  it  effectively  re- 
duces the  coverage  of  existing  firearms 
control  in  many  important  areas.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  comments  primarily 
to  the  basic  new  addition  that  this  pro- 
posed substitute  amendment  would  make 
in  the  field  of  firearms  control — the  re- 
quired use  of  an  affidavit  to  accompany 
all  mail-order  purchases  and  over-the- 


counter  purchases  of  handguns  by  non- 
residents. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
.substitute  is  offered  because  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Nebra.ska    and 
others  find  the  form  of  legislation  con- 
tained in  title  IV  as  it  was  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of- 
fensive. Their  primary  argument  on  this 
is  that  title  IV  as  reported  would  be  in- 
convenient to  a  number  of  persons  who 
would  like   to  be  able  to  buy  weapons 
simply    by   ordering    from   out-of-State 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  or  who  are 
inconvenienced     by     restrictions     con- 
tained in  the  law  of  their  residence  and 
would   like   to   be    able    to   cross   State 
ijoundaries   to  a  State   which   has  less 
inconvenient    firearms    control.    If    in- 
convenience is  the  problem  with  title  IV 
as  reported,  then  I  am  bew'ildered  at  the 
proposed  substitute.  Under  the   substi- 
tute, everybody  is  inconvenienced.  Tlie 
purchaser  must  get  information  neces- 
sary for  the  affidavit,  prepare  it,  and 
v,ait  for  over  a  week  while  his  order  is 
processed.  The  dealer  or  manufacturer 
is  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  required 
paperwork  and  delay,  and  the  greatest 
inconvenience  of  all  land  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  least  deserving  of  hav- 
ing an  additional  burden   placed   ui>on 
them — State  and  local  law-enforcement 
officials. 

As  I  tuiderstand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, a  person  desiring  to  purchase  a 
handgun  by  mail  order  or  over  the  coun- 
ter in  a  State  where  he  does  not  leside 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  a  sworn  statement 
stating  that  he  was  over  21  years  of  age. 
not  prohibited  by  Federal  or  State  or 
local  law  from  purchasing  the  handgun, 
and  .stating  the  title,  name,  and  address 
of  the  'principal  law-enforcement  officer 
of  the  locality  where  he  resided.  In  addi- 
tion, the  sworn  statem.ent  would  include 
an  attachment  of  a  true  copy  of  any  per- 
mit required  pursuant  to  State  or  local 
law.  The  manufacturer  or  dealer  would 
then  be  required  to  forward  by  registered 
or  certified  mail  the  swom  statement  to 
the  appropriate  local  law-enforcement 
official,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
handgun  to  be  .shipped.  Tlie  local  law- 
enforcement  official  would  then  have  a 
limited  period  of  time — 7  days  from  the 
time  the  dealer  gets  the  mail  receipt  no- 
tice— in  which  to  investigate  the  appli- 
cation. 

That  sounds  simple.  But  is  it?  The 
ntimoer  of  such  applications  that  would 
have  to  be  investigated  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. But  it  is  known  that  in  a  single 
city — Detroit — in  a  2-year  period,  more 
than  6.000  handguns  were  purchased  by 
Detroit  citizens  in  Toledo  alone. 

And  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  make 
this  check.  First,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
check  the  authenticity  of  such  an  appli- 
cation, to  determine  whether  it  had  in 
fact  been  submitted  by  the  person  ap- 
pearing as  the  signatory.  How  is  this 
check  to  be  made?  Is  the  local  law-en- 
forcement official  going  to  have  to  go  to 
the  address  shown  in  the  affidavit?  I 
keep  using  the  word  "affidavit."  Actually, 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  the  appli- 
cant would  even  have  to  sign  the  state- 
ment before  a  notary  public  or  other  wit- 


ness, so  that  there  is  no  assurance  the 
signature  is  valid,  or  that  the  name  is 
not  an  alias. 

But  assuming  the  official  determines 
that  the  affidavit  or  statement  was  in 
fact  submitted  by  the  person  whose  name 
appeared  on  it,  what  additional  checks 
will  be  required?  Obviously,  there  will  be 
a  need  to  check  to  see  if  the  individual 
has  a  criminal  record.  Biy,  many  States 
and  localities  do  not  have  a  comprehen- 
sive file  of  all  crimes  committed  by  all 
pcnsons  who  may  be  residing  in  their 
jurisdiction.  It  may  be  necessary  to  check 
u  number  of  places,  including  national 
crime  data.  And  many  .)urisdiction.s  do 
not  have  a  recordkeeping  system  that 
would  permit  a  simple  check.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  comb  through  files,  court 
dockets,  and  other  materials.  The  local 
law-enforcement  official  would  appar- 
ently be  responsible  tor  determining 
whether  the  recipient  would  be  in  \1ola- 
tion  of  Federal  law  as  well — and  this 
would  require  a  determination  not  only 
of  prior  convictions,  but  whether  the 
purchaser  is  under  indictment  at  the 
time,  or  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Then  again,  there  are  many  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  country  which  at  ;jresent 
have  no  gun  control  legislation.  In  these 
jurisdictions  the  police  would  be  put  in 
an  anomalous  position.  Are  they  to  un- 
dertake an  investigation  to  determine 
the  legality  of  the  interstate  purchase 
under  Federal  law?  It  is  a  .strange  allo- 
cation of  burden  that  by  Federal  statute 
•Ap  would  relieve  purchasers  of  the  slight 
inconvenience  of  having  to  purchase 
locally,  and  impose  by  that  Federal  law 
a  heavy  burden  of  knestigation  oi\  local 
officials  who  would  otherwise  have  no 
obligation  in  this  area.  The  imposition  of 
a  burden  like  this  on  l?cal  authorities 
.should  be  a  matter  for  local,  not  Federal, 
decision. 

And  what  if  local  law-enforcement  oflB- 
cials  failed  to  make  Federal  investiga- 
tions on  each  of  these  applications':'  I 
think  it  should  be  acknowledged  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  that  one 
unstated  premise  is  that  few  such  inves- 
tigations will  be  made.  But  out  of  thou- 
sands of  applications,  surely  our  experi- 
ence is  clear  that  many  of  these  guns 
will  be  purchased  and  received  by  per- 
sons in  violation  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral law.  And  among  those  i>ersons  will 
be  several  who  will  commit  heinous  of- 
fenses with  those  firearms.  The  news- 
papers and  others  who  may  be  anxious 
to  criticize  the  police,  will  land  on  them 
with  both  feet.  Headlines  will  announce 
"Police  Failure  To  Investigate  Leads  To 
Violence." 

In  contrast  to  this  burdensome  proce- 
dure, title  IV  as  reported  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  encourages  self- 
enforcement  to  a  large  extent,  and  con- 
centrates responsibility  with  those  who 
are  most  interested  and  .should  have  that 
responsibiUty  in  this  field— federally  li- 
censed firearms  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. Local  law  enforcement  in  juris- 
dictions which  have  local  gun  control 
legislation  can  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  known  outlets  for  these  weapons  and 
close  out  dealers  who  fail  to  comply  'with 
local  law. 
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And  in  other  States,  which  may  not 
yet  have  this  legislation,  local  law  en- 
forcement would  not  be  saddled  with  en- 
forcing Federal  law  Federal  restrictions 
would  be  eiiforced  directly  by  Federal 
licensees,  supervised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  is  vigorously  opposed  to 
piacmg  this  heavy  inspection  burden  on 
local  law  enforcement  other  than  by 
local  option.  So  is  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sheriffs. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  omnibus  crime 
control  bill^  which,  if  it  has  any  com- 
mon theme,  that  theme  is  "Let  Us  Make 
Law  EnforcJement  More  EfTective."  Title 
I  '.vill  provide  for  the  first  time  significant 
F-i-deral  a-ssistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment to  help  make  up  the  ever-widening 
^ap  between  resources  and  need.  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  them,  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II  argue  that  its  provi- 
sions will  make  law  enforcement  more 
eff.cient. 

This.  too.  is  the  intent  of  title  III.  But 
then  we  come  to  title  IV  and  suddenly 
we  are  asked  to  reverse  this  pattern  of 
trying  to  assist  local  law  enforcement, 
and  instead  impose  upon  it  an  inefficient, 
burdensome  volume  of  investigation. 

In  addition  to  imposing  this  heavy  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  local  law  enforce- 
ment, the  real  problem  with  this  afiQdavit 
procedure  is  that  it  is  likely  to  be  t^jtally 
ineffective.  Many  police  departments 
across  the  country  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  personnel  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  least  of  all  on  such  short 
order  as  required  by  this  proposal.  This 
procedure  seems  really  designed  more  to 
convict  a  person  after  he  has  used  a 
weapon  than  it  is  to  keep  weapons  out  of 
the  hands  of  known  dangerous  persons. 
But  I  believe  in  the  maxim  that  "an 
ounce  of  pr-^vention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure  "  Prost'cution  of  an  individual  for 
violatine  a  Federal  gun  statute  is  too  late 
to  help  his  victim,  and  too  late  to  help 
the  victims  family. 

The  worst  thing  we  could  do  in  enaCt- 
•.r.n  gun  control  legislation  is  to  enact  a 
bill  which  uses  the  name  of  gim  control. 
but  IS  s^un  control  in  form  only.  As  Quinn 
Tamm.  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
has  stated: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  It  Is  essential  that 
Congress  provide  workable  control  over  the 
interstate  shipment  and  sale  of  firearms. 
We  must  avoid  "paper"  controls  which  offer 
form  as  an  alternative  to  substance. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  at  least  title  IV  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciar>-  Committee  and 
instead  enact  a  procedure  which  will  ;  ot 
work,  and  which  will  unnecessarily  bur- 
den local  officials,  we  %%ill  have  deceived 
the  American  public.  We  certainly  will 
not  have  deceived  those  irresponsible 
persons  who  desire  the  'convenience"  of 
obtaining  weapons  out  of  State  in  viola- 
tion of  their  local  law.  We  must  recognize 
that  if  we  today  enact  superficial  legisla- 
tion, we  will  indefinitely  block  the  way 
to  passage  of  effective  legislation.  The 
affidavit  procedure  is  superficial  legisla- 
tion. Title  TV.  especially  if  it  is  extended 
to  cover  long  guns,  is  meaningful  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  enact  meaningful  gun  con- 
trol. Now. 


Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  some  questions 
on  his  proposed  legislation  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  respond  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  cover  the  time  taken  by  my 
replies. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  yielded  himself 
5  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  yielded  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
recognizes,  as  I  understand  it,  the  im- 
portance of  providing  coverage  for  ju- 
veniles in  his  firearms  control  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes:  indeed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska provides  for  this  in  a  number  of 
ways  and  recognizes  that  under  his 
measure,  a  common  or  contract  carrier 
will  be  precluded  from  delivering;  or 
causing  to  be  delivered  in  interstate 
commerce  such  firearms  to  persons 
whom  the  carrier  knows  or  believes  are 
below  the  stated  age. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  a  provision  that  carriers  may 
not  deliver  a  handgun  to  anyone  under 
21  years  of  age,  nor  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun 
to  anyone  under  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
proposed  legislation  of  the  Senator 
places  the  burden  of  delivery  on  the 
common  or  contract  carrier. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  places  a  burden  on 
the  common  carrier.  It  is  not  the  sole 
burden  that  is  placed  by  the  statute.  The 
affidavit  that  is  filed  will  state  that  the 
applicant  is  21  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
so  he  undertakes  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  He 
undertakes  .some  responsibility. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusett'    But 
there  is  a  prime  responsibility  on   the 
contractor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  a  person  recites  that 
he  is  21  years  of  age  and  is  only  18  years 
of  age.  he  is  guilty  of  a  nolation  of  the 
Federal  statute  with  a  penalty,  upon 
conviction,  of  up  to  10  years  in  jail  and 
SIO.OOO  fine,  or  both. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  apply  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  dellve:-y  of  that  weapon 
to  the  juvenile  on  the  common  or  con- 
tract carrier. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  I  just  pointed  out 
that  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  an  additional  responsibility. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  an  additional 
one.  Amendment  No.  708  contains  that 
provision  with  respect  to  common  car- 
riers. It  also  has  the  other  provision  with 


reference  to  the  affidavit.  And  if  the  local 
law  or  city  ordinance  provides  a  higher 
age  tlian  Jl,  that  uould  have  to  be  com- 
plied with  also. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
Why  does  the  Senator  rely  on  the  ear- 
ner Itself  to  enforce  this  procedure?  Why 
doe.s  the  Senator  not  recognize  that,  a.^ 
in  other  areas  such  as  drugs  or  liquor, 
the  prime  responsibility  comes  to  the 
dealer?  And  tho.se  people  are  recognized 
to  be  responsible  for  enforcement  in 
those  ca.ses 

Why  does  the  Senator  m  his  legisla- 
tion provide  that  the  common  carrier 
bears — at  least  from  my  reading— a  .sig- 
nificant, if  not  a  prime,  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement ■^ 

Mr  HRUSKA  It  is  an  added  safe- 
guard. The  primary  responsibility,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  buyer,  the  dealer,  and  on 
the  police  department.  The  iDoliceman 
can  come  in  and  investigate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
It  is  then  on  the  local  police? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  on  the  local  police, 
yes.  indeed.  That  is  where  U  belongs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
But  this  IS  an  additional  kind  of  burcirn 
on  the  local  police. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  indeed,  just  as  any 
law  tiiat  is  passed  puts  an  additional 
burden  on  tiiem. 

It  is  complained  that  the  police  would 
be  heavily  burdened  and  that  they  would 
have  to  check  in  a  number  of  places  to 
see  if  a  man  has  a  criminal  record,  has 
been  indicted,  or  actually  lives  at  a  cer- 
tain address. 

Merely  by  saymg  that  it  is  up  to  ila- 
local  law-enforcement  officer  does  not 
dispose  of  the  problem.  That  burden  uir- 
der  the  provision  of  title  IV  \-ests  .solelv 
in  and  is  imposed  upon  the  dealer.  So, 
all  of  the  difficulty,  burden,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  determining 
whether  a  man  is  legally  eligible  W  own 
a  gun  is  placed  in  the  dealer. 

The  burden  will  be  imoosed  upon  a 
man  who  is  struggling  to  make  a  living, 
probably  selling  a  S50,  S60.  or  $100  gun. 
He  would  iiave  perhaps  a  25-percent 
markup  and  would  make  an,vwhere  from 
S12.50  to  S25  on  the  sale.  He  is  supposed 
to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  says  law-enforcement  officers  do 
not  want  to  do. 

Mr  President,  we  do  not  want  the  bur- 
den of  enforcement  placed  anywhere  else 
but  on  the  law-enforcement  agencies.  It 
IS  not  too  big  a  problem  for  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Where  m  the  Senator's  provision  is  there 
anj-  enforcement  procedure  imder  sec- 
tion 902' c  I  with  relation  to  over-the- 
counter  sales '.' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  amendment  No. 
708,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  course  would 
apply  to  over-the-counter  .sales. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  But 
there  is  nothing  contained  m  the  Sena- 
tor's provision  to  prohibit  over-the-cotm- 
ter  .sales  of  weapons  to  nonresidents  who 
could  not  buy  them  under  their  State  or 
local  law 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  section  2(m)  it 
is  unlawful  for  any  licensed  dealer  to 
sell  or  deliver  for  sale  any  handgun  to 
anyone  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State. 


Any  nonresident  could  not  purchase  a 
handgun  without  going  through  the  same 
affidavit  procedure  that  he  would  have 
to  go  through  in  the  case  of  delivery  by 
mail. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  So 
a  nonresident  purchase  would  not  be 
covered? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  nonresident  purchase 
would  be  covered  by  the  amendment. 
Subsection  'm>   reads: 

(mi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deliver  for  sale  nny  handgun  to  any  person 
other  than  another  licensed  manufacturer 
or  licensed  dealer  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  such  manufacturer's  or  deal- 
er's place  of  business  is  located  •   •   • 

Tliat  is  on  page  9  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
you  have  not  read  the  full  section  Sub- 
section im)  makes  the  sale  lawful,  as 
far  as  the  dealer  is  concerned,  if  he  sim- 
ply follows  the  mechanics  of  the  affidavit 
procedure.  All  .subsection  'm)  really 
does  is  to  require  that  the  affidavit  must 
be  completed.  It  does  not  provide  any  en- 
forcement procedures  even  if  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment  will  apply. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  yes,  indeed.  That 
affidavit  is  filled  out  by  a  nonresident  on 
an  over-the-counter  sale;  it  is  sent  to 
the  dealer:  the  dealer  sends  a  copy  to  the 
chief  of  police:  and  we  go  on  from  there. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Could  the  Senator  read  the  parts  of  his 
amendment,  for  mv  edification,  which 
say  that  it  does  apply  to  a  nonresident 
purchase  in  over-the-counter  sales? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  read  it  a  short  time 
ago.  Let  me  point  out  that  .subpara- 
graph 'mi,  on  page  9  of  amendment  No. 
708.  is  the  lansuage  about  which  he  re- 
quests information. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Where  does  it  say  that  if  the  police  ob- 
ject to  the  iiffidavit,  the  dealer  himself 
would  be  in  nolation  of  the  law  if  he 
went  ahead  and  sold  the  weapon? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.   When  the  affidavit  Is 

received  bv  the  police 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Then 
the  police  return  it  and  say.  "Don't  sell 
it."  Tlien  the  dealer  goes  ahead  and  sells 
it.  How  does  the  Senator's  amendment 
provide  enforcement  procedures? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  this  way:  If  it  is 
against  the  law  of  the  State  to  make  a 
sale  to  the  applicant,  and  the  dealer 
makes  the  sale  anyway,  the  latter  is 
c^uilty  of  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Vv'ith  all  due  respect.  I  do  not  .see  that 
inteiTJretation  of  what  the  Senator  has 
stated.  If  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  purchaser's  residence  in  an  over- 
the-counter  sale,  and  the  affidavit  is 
sent  back,  rejected  by  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officials,  are  there  any  pro- 
visions in  the  Senator's  proposal  for 
enforcement  procedures? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  on  page  4  of  the 
amendment,  subparagraph   <c.>: 

(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  or 
transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported, any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  any  person  in  any  State  where 
the  receipt  or  possession  by  such  person  of 
such  firearm   would  be  i:i   violation  of  any 


statute  of  such  State  or  of  any  pubU«5hed 
ordinance  applicable  in  the  locality  in  which 
such  person  resides  .  .  . 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  heard  the  Senator  state  that;  and. 
as  I  read  it.  that  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce. I  am  talking  about  over-the- 
counter  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  May 
1  have   1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time':' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
talking  about  over-the-counter  .sales,  not 
shipments  in  interstate  commerce.  And 
subsection  'd  only  makes  it  illegal  for 
the  dealer  to  "ship  or  transport."  There 
Is  no  prohibition  on  .sale,  even  if  the 
dealer  is  on  notice  of  violation  in  the 
buyer's  State  or  of  disapproval  of  the 
affidavit  by  the  l»cal  police. 

If  one  has  ever  seen  provisions  that 
cannot  be  enforced,  it  is  when  an  affi- 
davit is  filled  out  by  a  nonresident:  it  is 
sent  back  by  the  local  law-enforcement 
official — who  says  it  is  no  good,  that  the 
person  is  a  criminal,  has  a  criminal  rec- 
ord, or  is  a  juvenile  delinquent — and  the 
dealer  sells  the  gun  over  the  counter. 
There  are  no  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  any  kind  of 
limitation.  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  just  one  loophole  in  effective 
gun  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  answer  that  ar- 
gument but  not  at  this  time.  Tliere  is 
provision.  Mr.  President,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  covered  as  fully  as  it  is  in  any 
other  instance  under  title  IV,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  that  in  due  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.'udent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ii.se  to 
support  the  Hruska  amendment.  I  rec- 
ognize the  controversy  and  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  developing  the  pro- 
posed crime  control  legislation  and  cer- 
tainly the  controversy  in  this  title. 

It  .seems  to  me.  however,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  realistic  and  a  moderate 
way  of  approaching  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  in  the  proposed 
legislation  we  do  have  a  conflict  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  constitutional  rights.  One 
of  the  conflicts  that  will  be  argued  at 
length  next  week.  I  am  '=ure.  is  in  title 
II.  on  the  matter  of  confessions — ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Mallory  rule  and  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  cases.  The  other  is  in  gun  con- 
trols— the  issue  now  before  us. 

Increasingly,  it  seems,  Americans  to- 
day are  confronted  by  a  paradox  in  the 
area  of  rights  and  freedoms.  In  some 
respects  our  constitutional  rights  are 
given  broad  new  emphasis  and  protec- 
tion, and  strict  boundaries  are  placed 
arotmd  government  powers.  In  other  re- 
spects our  freedoms  seem  to  be  re- 
stricted more  and  more  by  a  complex 


array  of  laws,  and  government  has  as- 
sumed greater  powers  We  are  indeed 
living  in  a  period  of  constitutional  con- 
flicts. To  the  average  American  this 
question  of  rights  and  freedoms  is  get- 
ting pretty  badly  jumbled. 

The  constitutional  right  of  an  Ameri- 
can to  refuse  to  bear  witness  against 
himself  has  been  given  rigorous  new 
safeguards  lately,  as  we  have  discu.ssed 
at  length  in  dealing  with  title  II  and 
criminal  confessions.  Unless  a  suspect 
is  given  an  immediate  lecture  on  con- 
.stitutional  rights  and  provided  with  an 
attorney,  his  confession  cannot  be  used 
against  him  regardless  of  how  voluntar>' 
it  was.  Even  with  those  precautions,  the 
confession  may  be  thrown  out  unless  the 
arrested  man  is  taken  quickly  before  a 
magistrate. 

But  the  same  system  that  has  made 
.such  a  fetish  of  rights  in  criminal  arrest 
procedures  has  also  come  up  with  an 
equally  rigorous  restraint  on  many  of  the 
freedoms  that  once  were  taken  for 
granted  by  Americans.  We  can  no  longer 
exercise  a  free  choice,  for  example,  in 
selling  or  renting  of  homes,  in  planting 
crops,  in  hiring  or  firing  of  employees, 
in  serving  business  customers,  in  going 
on  strike,  in  merging  businesses,  in  set- 
ting prices  on  goods,  and  in  a  myriad  of 
other  activities  upon  which  government 
restraints  have  been  placed. 

Many  of  these  new  safeguards  and 
many  of  these  new  restraints  are  good. 
Manv.  I  think,  are  not  good.  To  most 
Americans.  I  am  sure,  they  are  greatly 
confusing.  We  begin  to  wonder — what 
are  our  rights  and  freedoms?  Which  ones 
will  next  be  protected  with  new  emphasis 
and  which  will  be  severely  restrained? 
When  we  take  up  the  question  ot  'jun 
control  in  title  IV,  we  definitely  enter 
into  the  area  of  constitutional  rights. 
Are  we  going  to  create  still  another  para- 
dox? 

I  am  wondering,  simply,  how  my  right 
not  to  bear  witness  against  myself  stacks 
up  against  my  right  to  bear  arms.  Per- 
haps that  is  oversimplification,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  the  recent  zeal  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused  has  gone  too  far. 
I  would  not  want  to  see  our  zeal  to  con- 
trol weapons  also  go  too  far. 

In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act.  as  amended  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  the  Jud'ci- 
ar\-.  I  contend  we  have  a  built-in  para- 
dox. We  are  trying  in  one  .section  to 
restore  balance  to  the  interpretation  of 
one  constitutional  right  and  in  the  other 
to  infringe  too  far  into  another  con.stitu- 
tional  right.  To  remove  the  paradox  and 
provide  a  more  balanced  bill.  I  beheve 
we  must  insist  on  changes  in  the  gun 
control  .section. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  speakinn  now  di- 
rectly in  support  of  the  title  IV  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hrusk.\1.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  alternative  before  us  in  the  very 
sensitive  area  of  gun  controls.  Title  IV 
as  it  stands  goes  too  far.  in  my  opinion, 
and  places  excessive  restraints  on  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  and  responsible 
Americans  to  achieve  the  goal  of  imped- 
ing criminals.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Hruska  that  title  IV — or  the  "Dodd  bill," 
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as  It  is  best  known — is  fundamentally  ob- 
jectionable. The  exemption  of  riPes  and 
shotguns  in  two  instances  eases  but  does 
not  eliminate  the  objections.  These  lone- 
suns  are  covered  in  some  50  other  pro- 
visions in  the  title. 

We  have  heard  it  many  times,  but  I 
will  repeat  again  the  argimient  of  the 
sportsmen,  the  hobbyists,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  other  law-abiding  Americans  who 
wish  to  be  free  to  buy  guns  within  their 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms:  Guns 
do  not  cause  crime;  criminals  cause 
crime. 

The  target  of  any  legitimate  Federal 
gun  controls,  then,  must  be  the  criminal 
and  those  clearly  incompetent  to  possess 
firearms.  And  the  thrust  of  any  legiti- 
mate Federal  gun  controls  must  be  at 
strengthening,  not  overriding.  State  and 
local  controls.  With  this  In  mind,  I  can 
find  no  serious  objection  to  the  Hruska 
amendment.  I  believe  this  alternative 
does  the  best  job  of  providing  the  mini- 
mum restraint  on  legitimate  gun  pui-- 
chases  while  imposing  the  most  effective 
restraints,  possible  on  criminal  and  in- 
competent purchases.  It  does  the  best 
'ob  of  bolstering  State  and  local  controls. 
And.  looking  at  gun  controls  from  a 
strictly  practical  view,  it  is  most  work- 
able. 

Mr  President,  we  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  many  reasonable  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  tliat  turned  out  to  be  bur- 
dened with  unreasonable  and  unworkable 
rules  regtilations  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions. I  do  not  believe  title  IV  as  it  is 
now  worded,  can  pass  the  practicality 
test  from  .several  standpoints.  The  Dodd 
bill  requirements  on  dealers,  shippers, 
bu^vers.  and  various  public  ofiBcials,  for 
e.xample,  are  cumbersome  at  best.  In 
many  respects  they  tend  to  eliminate 
several  legitimate  commerce  activities 
and  further  tend  to  create  federally 
sanctioned  monoooly.  The  burdens  they 
impose  are  often  unfair 

To  those  who  say  the  only  pertinent 
test  of  gun  control  is  its  effectiveness. 
I  say  that  we  know  at  tlie- outset  that  no 
gun  control  law.  no  matter  how  strict 
we  write  it.  is  going  to  keen  gims  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals.  They  will  steal 
them,  smuggle  them,  blackmarket 
them — even  manufacture  them  if  they 
are  determined  to  have  them — and  they 
are.  Our  real  objective,  as  I  see  it.  is  to 
make  guns  less  accessible  to  those  who 
would  misuse  them  and.  in  the  process, 
make  it  easier  for  State  and  local  author- 
ities to  enforce  their  own  laws  and  keep 
tab^  on  gim  purchases.  It  is  also  our  ob- 
jective not  to  infringe  on  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  honest  and  responsible 
Americans  in  tlie  process. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind.  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Hi'jiika  amendment.  We  already*  have 
enough  paradoxes  in  our  laws.  Let  us  not 
build  any  more  into  this  important  crime 
control  legislation.  Let  us  aim  the  pro- 
ves'on.=;  of  this  legislation  directly  and 
accurately  at  the  real  target— the  major 
domestic  problem  confronting  our  Nation 
today    the  criminal. 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair' .  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  that  request  on  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quomm  and 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     786 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con.sideranon 
of  my  amendment  No.  786.  as  modified. 
which  is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  title 
IV:  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  offer  his  amendment  now,  even  though 
all  time  has  not  been  used  on  the  Hruska 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  80,  'oeginning  with  line  17.  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  on  page  83. 

On  page  84.  line  1.  strike  out  "902"  and 
Insert  in  lieu   thereof  "901". 

On  page  89.  line  20.  strike  otit  "other  than 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  ' 

On  page  90,  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(Ci  This  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  shipping  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  to  an  individual  who  in  per- 
son upon  the  licensees  business  premises 
purchased  such  rifle  or  shotgun:  Provtded. 
That  svich  sale  or  shipment  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 
and". 

On  page  90,  line  16.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof   'iD)". 

On  page  93,  Una  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lievi  thereof:  ":  or  to  any  Indl- 
vidtial  who  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  Is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age.  If  the  firearm  is  a  shotgun  or 
rifle." 

On  page  106.  line  1.  strike  out  "903"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "902". 


On  page  106,  line  4.  strike  out  "904"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "903". 

On  page  106,  line  14.  strike  out  "905"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "904", 

On  page  106.  line  18,  strike  ovit  "906"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "905". 

On  page  108.  line  20,  strike  out  "907"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "906" 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
President.  I  vicld  mv.self  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator noni  .Ma.s.sachusetts  :s  recognized. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  bclie\e  we  lia\e  come  to  a 
turning  point  in  the  long  and  arduous 
conte.st  over  a  Federal  tiun  law.  Finally 
there  .seem  to  be  rays  of  light  and  clarity 
shining  through  tiie  murky  fog  that  lia- 
surrounded  this  contest  for  over  lialt  a 
decade.  Let  me  set  forth  as  plainly  and 
as  .simply  as  I  can  the  bare  facts  which 
,should  enable  us  to  move  swiftly  and  re- 
sponsibly when  we  vote  on  the  various 
alternative  proposals  for  Federal  gun 
regulation  that  will  be  before  us  tomor- 
row. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  no 
one.  to  my  knowledge,  is  areuing  any 
longer  that  there  should  not  be  any  Fed- 
eral E!un  legislation.  This  is  a  crucial  de- 
\-elopment.  for  it  means  that  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  ease  with  which  people  who 
sliould  not  have  guns  can  acquire  them. 
Thus  the  question  before  us  is  no  longer 
whether  we  should  have  Federal  gun 
legislation,  but  what  kind  of  gun  legisla- 
tion we  should  have.  We  are  agreed  tliat 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  easv 
availability  of  guns  in  this  Nation,  and 
the  damage  they  cause.  We  are  agreed 
that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the 
present  legislative  framework.  We  are 
agreed  that  any  comprehensive  anticrime 
program  must  include  gun-control  legis- 
lation. Now  we  must  agree  on  what  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  to  meet  this 
need  is. 

The  .second  pertinent  fact  is  that  we 
have  broad  agreement  on  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  gap  which  needs  to  be 
filled  by  Federal  legislation.  Both  title 
IV  and  the  Hruska  amendment  focus  on 
the  heart  of  .America's  problem  with  the 
flow  of  firearms — interstate  evasion  of 
State  and  local  gun  regulations.  We  are 
a  large  nation  of  50  States  and  thousands 
of  local  communities.  The  size,  .shape, 
topography,  density,  habits,  needs,  and 
traditions  of  each  State  and  each  com- 
munity differ  vastly  in  many  dimensions 
of  life,  but  especiailv  in  both  the  nature 
of  the  crime  problem  and  in  the  role  of 
firearms  in  daily  livine.  Tliat  is  why  the 
framing,  and  administration,  and  en- 
forcement of  comprehensive  gun  con- 
trols has  been  left  to  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions.  Especially  in  the  field  of  law- 
enforcement,  we  tn.-  to  leave  as  much 
choice,  discretion,  and  flexibility  in  the 
communities'  local  leaders  and  limit  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  enforcement  to  fields 
where  it  is  necessary  to  effect  national 
goals  lo  assure  consistency  where  con- 
sistency is  desirable,  and  t-o  provide  sup- 
port and  sustenance  to  the  aciiievement 
of  local  goals.  It  is  primarily  in  this  last 
effort  that  the  need  for  Federal  gun 
legislation  is  critical.  We  have  left  to  the 
States    and     localities     the    choice     of 
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whether,  and  what  kind  of,  restrictions 
they  want  to  place  on  their  citizens'  pur- 
chase, ownership,  and  u.se  of  deadly  flre- 
ai-ms.    Some    States    and    communities 
have   opted    for   the   strongest    possible 
licensing,  permit,  reeistration,  and  rnn- 
trol  provisions  on  both  handguns  and 
long  guns.  Some  have  chosen  only  certain 
lyijes   of   regulation   over   only   certain 
types  of  wea!>ons.  Others  have  chosen  to 
leave  their  citizens,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  devices,  letting  them  buy  and  sell 
and  hold  and  use  guns  in  whatever  way 
they  please.  We  can,  and  do,  assume  for 
the  purposes  of  the  decisions  we  here  will 
make  this  week,  that  those  local  decisions 
are  within  the  permissible  range  of  re- 
sponsibihty,  that  a  State  can  reasonably 
decide  that  it  wishes  to  place  no  restric- 
tions on  the  acquisition,  ownership,  and 
use  of  guns.  But  the  question  we  as  na- 
tional legislators  are  faced  with  is,  What 
are  the  national  implications  of  such  a 
decision?     What     happens    when     two 
neighboring  States  make  different  choices 
as  to  the  kind  of  gun  controls  they  want? 
Tills  is  where,  again  both  the  title  IV 
approach  and  the  Hruska  approach  come 
to   the  same   general   conclusion.   Both 
recognize  that  no  State  can  enforce  the 
uun   regulations   it   has  chosen   for   its 
citizens  -vvhen  those  citizens  can  merely 
go  lo  the  next  State  to  purchase  weapons, 
and  can  merely  order  a  gun  from  a  dis- 
tant State  by  mail.  No  State  really  has 
any  strong  incentive  to  pass  or  enforce 
its  own  gun  regulations  if  they  can  be  so 
easily     evaded     through     out-of-State 
transactions.    Thus,    again,   we    are   all 
aereed  that  the  primai-y  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  to  reinforce 
local  law  enforcement  by  precluding  the 
evasion  of  State  and  local  laws.  And  we 
are  agreed  that  the  two  principal  loop- 
holes in  effective  local  controls  are  out- 
of-Stat€  mail-order  .sales,  and  over-the- 
cDunter  sales  to  nonresidents.  Title  IV 
co\ers  both  of  these  areas.  Tlie  Hruska 
b'.ll  covers  both  of  these  areas. 

Two  facts,  then,  are  both  plain  and 
accepted  by  ?11:  First,  we  need  Federal 
■-;un  control  legislation:  and.  second,  the 
legislation  should  affect  both  interstate 
mail-order  sales  and  nonresident  over- 
the-counter  sales.  There  are  two  remain- 
ins  facts  which  have  over  the  past  several 
months  become  clear  to  many  of  us.  and 
which,  I  believe,  will  form  the  basis  of 
agreement  in  this  body.  The  first  is  that 
the  best  way  to  support  local  gun  law 
enforcement  is  to  assure  that  at  some 
ix)int   in   the   acquisition   process   some 
local    entity,    locally    responsible    and 
locally  known,  has  a  role  to  play.  The 
simplest,  most  convenient  way  to  do  this 
is   to   require   that   on   all   out-of-State 
•sales,  delivery-  be  made  through  a  locally 
run.  federally  licensed  dealer.  This  dealer 
can  routinely  and  effectively  see  to  it  that 
the  requirements  of  the  buyer's  com.mu- 
nity.  as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  met,  Tliis  is  the  framev.-ork 
of  title  IV. 

I  might  say.  Mr  President,  that  what 
v.-e  are  really  trying  to  achieve  is  to  pro- 
vide the  principal  responsibility  where 
the  responsibility  is  due:  namely,  with 
the  dispenser  of  the  firearms.  We  feel 
that  he  should  bear  somewhat  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  distribution  of  those 


weapons.lt  is  in  line  with  respect  for  tra- 
dition in  our  society  and  in  our  leaal 
framework. 

For  example,  in  the  distribution  of 
drugs,  we  provide  that  pharmacies  shall 
bear  the  principal  burden  for  supervision 
and  overseeing  the  pi-ovisions  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  That  is  aijpropriately  .so 
because  they  are  closest  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  druRS.  As  well,  we  provide  for  re- 
sponsibility in  the  distribution  of  liquor 
and  alcoholic  beverages,  that  the  dealers 
themselves  have  the  responsibility  to  live 
up  to  the  provisions  of  any  Federal 
legislation. 

Similarly,  the  thrust  of  both  title  IV 
and  the  provi-sions  suggested  by  my 
amendment  is  that  the  principal  respon- 
sibility will  be  with  the  dealer,  which  I 
believe  is  appropriate  because  they  will 
be  the  ones  to  make  the  profit  from  the 
distribution  and  .sale  of  weapons  and 
should  therefore  bear  some  responsibility 
to  iis.si.st  in  making  the  law  meaningful. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  even  un- 
der title  IV  and  my  amendment,  this  re- 
sponsibility is  not  very  burdensome. 

Tliose  of  us  who  support  that  approach 
feel  this  is  the  best  way.  and  that  we 
should  not.  in  turn,  expect  to  provide  un- 
necessai-y  and  cumbersome  kinds  of  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities,  upon  the  local 
law-enforcement  agencies,  whicii  we  be- 
lieve will  be  the  result  of  the  Hruska 
amendment. 

Tlie  onlv  alternative  which  has  been 
suggested  is  that  enforcement  by  remote 
control  be  attempted  by  the  out-of-State 
seller  through  an  affidavit  procedure. 

Let  me  repeat  some  of  the  observa- 
tions I  made  very  briefly  in  colloquy  with 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]. 

It  does  seem  that  the  affidavit  proce- 
dures themselves  are  not  realistic  and 
are  not  generally  enforceable.  For  exam- 
ple, in  reviewing  the  affidavit  procedures, 
we  find  that  no  picture  needs  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  affidavit,  nor  any  finger- 
prints, nor  do  there  really  have  to  be  any 
witnesses,  and  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  applicant  himself  to  write  in 
aliases  on  the  affidavit  instead  of  his 
real  name. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  burdens  and 
responsibilities  for  local  law  enforcement 
to  have  to  run  through  any  of  these  kinds 
of  procedures  and  then  report  back 
within  a  period  of  7  days  to  the  distribu- 
tor of  the  weapon. 

The  affidavit  procedure  does  seem  to 
require  these  rather  elaborate  kinds  of 
procedures  to  check  and  see  whether  the 
applicant  himself  is  in  violation  of  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  laws. 

Think  of  the  additional  burdens  that 
will  be  placed  upon  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  think  we  see,  as  well,  that  the  affi- 
davit provisions  and  procedures  cannot 
really  be  considered  as  a  realistic  alter- 
native. Not  only  are  there  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  .suggested  that  the 
affidavit  jjrocedure  is  unworkable,  but  a 
number  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law- 
enforcem.ent  groups  have  stated  it  as 
well.  They  are  the  most  familiar  with 
the  various  kinds  of  procedures.  They 
will  have  to  follow  the  kinds  of  proce- 
dures which  they  themselves  have  re- 


jected as  an  effective  way  to  fulfill  then- 
obligations.  ' 

I  think  this  is  the  approach  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  must  consider 
extremely  closely,  both  in  title  IV  and  in 
the  amendment  I  have  suggested  this 
afternoon. 

To  include  the  long  guns  places  the  le- 
sponsibiUty  where  it  is  due:  namely,  upc^n 
both  the  applicant  himself  and  the  dis- 
tributor of  the  weapon. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  do  it  and  does  not 
create  a  serious  inconvenience  upon  our 
sportsmen  in  the  pursiut  of  their  o\vn  in- 
1 6  rests 

Referring  back  to  the  affidavit  provi- 
sion. I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  had  today  that  the  pro- 
cedures suggested  for  implementing  such 
an  alternative  would  be  complex,  bur- 
den.some  to  all  concerned,  subject  to  ea.sy 
evasion  and  avoidance,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, incapable  of  producing  the  desired 

result.  J  .    ,     ,, 

Moreover,  there  is  just  no  need  to  look 
for  an  alternative.  The  procedures  out- 
lined in  title  IV  are  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible. They  are  in  fact  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  procedures  which  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  gim  sellers  have  volun- 
tarily adopted  in  the  public  interest, 

I  think  it  is  important  that  two  of  the 
largest  distributors  of  these  weapoi^s. 
as  I  understand  it,  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Sears,  Roebuck,  have  already  .set  in 
motion  voluntary  kinds  of  procedures, 
themselves,  to  prevent  the  indi.scnml- 
nate  use  of  firearms  and  intrastate  ap- 
plications for  these  weapons.  Tlie  proce- 
dures which  they  have  outlined  have  been 
far  more  severe  than  the  modest  ones 
which  have  been  outlined  in  this  letris- 
lation.  Both  of  these  distributors  have 
established  new  company  ix)Iicles  that  no 
firearm— and  this  means  rifles  and  shot- 
aun.s— will  be  sold  lo  a  purchaser  unless 
he  picks  it  up  in  person  and  proves  that 
he  is  21.  ^  .  ,,  ,     . 

These  companies  have  established 
these  procedures  at  whatever  inconveni- 
ence or  burden  to  themselves.  They  have 
a<;sumed  them  and  have  demonstrated 
good  faith  in  tning  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem I  think  their  experience  has  cemon- 
strated  tliat  it  does  not  place  a  consider- 
able burden  on  the  distributors  them- 

The  long  gun  provisions  will  not  )>re- 
vent  any  law-abiding  adult  from  pur- 
chasing any  gun  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try which  his  State  and  local  laws  would 
permit  him  to  purchase.  Let  us  be  clear 
that  the  obligation  of  a  citizen  to  com- 
ply with  the  State  and  local  regula- 
tion of  the  place  in  which  he  lives  can- 
not legitimately  be  called  an  ■'incon- 
venience "  A  man  -w^ho  chooses  to  live  in  a 
place  must  abide  by  its  laws,  and  he  cer- 
talnlv  has  no  equities  if  his  complaint 
about  title  IV  is  that  it  will  require  him 

to  do  so.  ... 

Much  is  made  of  the  argument  that  it 
will  place  additional  burdens  on  indi- 
viduals to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  his  own  State  if  he  goes  out  of 
the  State.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  spuri- 
ous argument. 

The  last  plain  fact,  and  the  principal 
subject  of  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed, is  that  if  we  are  to  met  the  goal 
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of    reinforcing    local    gun    regulations 
throuRh  Federal  regulation  of  interstate 

gun  transactions,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
provide  coveratje  over  some  guns  but  not 
others  Specifically,  if  we  cover  only  the 
sale  of  handguns  and  not  the  sale  of 
equally — and  sometimes  more — potent 
and  deadly  long  puns,  we  wil  be  leaving  a 
loophole  for  death  and  destruction  that 
has  no  justification  and  no  logic.  Let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding.  To  .seek 
to  prevent  rifles  and  shotguns  from  being 
misu.sed  is  not  to  place  any  stigma  on 
tho.*e  who  use  them  legitimately.  We  are 
not  criticizing  those  who  hunt  or  com- 
pete with  long  guns,  or  those  who  collect 
them.  But  we  must,  again,  recognize 
plain  facts.  Even  under  present  laws 
nearly  30  percent  of  gim  murders  are 
committed  with  long  guns.  And,  it  is  the 
.snipers  rifle,  with  its  long  range  and 
deadly  accuracy,  which  throws  fear  into 
the  policeman  and  the  fireman  who  must 
deal  with  the  violent  upheavals  which 
have  plagued  our  cities.  It  is  the  rifle 
that  has  been  the  tool  of  the  vicious  as- 
sassins who  have  brought  us  national 
tragedy  and  international  shame.  What 
is  more,  if  we  are  able  effectively  to  pre- 
vent criminals,  juveniles,  addicts,  incom- 
petents, and  others  designated  by  State 
and  local  law.  from  having  interstate  ac- 
cess to  handsiuns.  then  if  there  are  no 
controls  on  the  interstate  flow  of  long 
guns,  those  .<iame  people  will  substitute 
lone  guns  for  their  activities. 

This  we  cannot  and  .should  not 
tolerate.  We  must  add  long  gun  coverage 
to  title  IV.  That  is  what  amendment  786 
will  do.  and  that  is  why  we  must  adopt 
it. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
some  of  the  important  and  sit:nificant 
statistics  on  this  question,  but  first  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut !  Mr  Dodd].  I  shall  then  come 
back  to  this  /equest. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
\-ield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  will  be  ample.  I  think 
I  will  not  use  that  much  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
supiJort  for  the  amendment  that  has  just 
been  called  up  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massacliusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
adding  controls  over  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  the  other  provisions  of  title  IV. 

So  that  the  Record  will  be  clear.  I  per- 
haps should  point  out  that  I  have  always 
favored  including  rifles  and  shotguns  in 
any  gun  control  legislation.  Indeed,  such 
controls  were  incorporated  in  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  as  early  as  November  of 
1963. 

I  fought  for  the  inclusion  of  rifles  and 
.■shotguns  in  the  prolonged  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  Judiciai-y  Committee 
before  title  TV  was  accepted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  917.  Unfortunately,  a  majority 
u:  the  committee  voted  othen.vise. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  identical 
to  'he  amendment  which  I  mj'self  intro- 
duced on  May  7.  I  warmly  welcome  the 
-.upport  and  participation  of  the  Senator 
from    Ma.^sachusetts   who.    as   Senators 


know,  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
battle  for  effective  gun  control  legislation. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  amendment 
now  before  us  originally  formed  part  of 
the  amendment  to  S.  917  which  I  offered 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  these 
provisions  were  stricken  from  title  IV 
because  they  were  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us,  however,  because 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title  fully  effec- 
tive. 

Essentially,  this  amendment  does  two 
things. 

First,  it  would  restrict  the  interstate 
mail-order  shipment  of  long  arms  to  in- 
dividuals other  than  licensed  dealers. 

Second,  it  would  prohibit  federally  li- 
censed dealers  from  selling  rifles  and 
shotguns  to  persons  under  18  years  of 
age. 

I  ask  for  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment because  the  evidence  before  us  de- 
mands it. 

And  I  appeal  to  every  Senator  to  con- 
sider the  facts,  and  to  disregard  the  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  by  the  opponents 
of  this  measure. 

The  issues  should  be  clear. 

Shall  we  pass  legislation  that  most  ef- 
fectively protects  the  Nation?  Or  shall 
we.  after  5  years  of  hearings  and  com- 
mittee discu.ssions  and  prolonged  debate, 
enact  compromise  legislation  that  only 
does  half  the  job? 

This  is  the  question  that  must  be  asked 
on  all  the  control  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  crime  bill. 

And  this  is  the  question  that  must 
be  asked  in  connection  with  my  amend- 
ment to  include  lifle  and  shotguns  un- 
der the  controls  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Some  500  editorials  carried  by  the  press 
of  this  Nation  over  the  past  2  years  have 
accused  Congress  of  negligence  in  gim 
control. 

We  have  been  accused  of  stalling  on 
ihe  gun  bill,  of  being  swayed  by  the  gun 
lobby. 

And  there  is  truth  to  all  of  these  ac- 
cusations. 

Even  now,  when  after  5  years  of  de- 
liberations, a  bill  has  finally  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  weakened  and  rendered  partially  in- 
effective by  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
decision  not  to  include  rifles  and  shot- 
guns in  the  bill. 

And  there  is  now  an  effort  afoot  to  fur- 
ther whittle  down  this  legislation  or  to 
pass  substitute  legislation  tailored  to  ap- 
pease the  gim  lobby. 

The  principal  argument  against  this 
amendment  is  that  purchasers  of  rifles 
or  shotgims  might  be  'inconvenienced" 
by  the  requirement  that  they  appear  in 
person  at  some  point  in  the  course  of 
making  their  purchase. 

Let  us  not  exaggerate  this  inconven- 
ience. Any  legitimate  buyer  will  still  be 
able  to  get  the  same  variety  of  weapons 
that  is  available  to  him  now  through 
mail-order  catalogs.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  only  difference  this  amend- 
ment would  make  is  that  he  would  have 
to  order  the  weapon  through  a  local  deal- 
er or  local  outlet;  and  that  he  would 
have  to  appear  at  some  point  before 
receiving  the  weapon. 


He  can  have  the  catalogs  at  home, 
or  go  look  at  them  down  at  the  dealer's 
shop.  Either  way.  he  will  have  the  same 
variety  of  choice  that  he  has  liad  up  un- 
til now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  coUeagTies  to 
look  at  the  evidence,  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures of  a  lobby  that  represents  only  a 
minority  of  our  hunters  and  to  pass  the 
proposed  title  IV  together  with  this  rifle 
and  shotgun  amendment 

I  will  repeat  the  facts  to  .support  this 
need,  as  I  have  found  them  in  years  of 
studv  and  investigation. 

I  will  set  them  forth,  once  more,  as  I 
have  in  scores  of  statements  explaining 
the  gun  problem. 

We  must  pass  the  gun  bill,  because 
18,000  of  our  citizens  are  killed  every 
year  by  firearms  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  obtain  them  and  to  use  them. 

We  need  controls  over  shoteuns  and 
rifles  because  they  play  a  substantial  role 
in  this  massacre. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  firearms  murders 
in  the  Nation  involve  the  long  guns.  In 
rural  areas  it  is  over  50  percent 

In  1966  alone.  1.747  of  our  citizens 
were  murdered  with  rifles  or  shotguns. 

And  the  growins  volume  in  the  mail- 
order traffic  of  long  arms  shows  that  at 
a  minimum.,  accordins  to  a  Juvenile  De- 
linquencv  Subcommittee  study.  15  per- 
cent of  the  purchasers  of  these  long  arms 
have  criminal  records. 

The  evidence  .shows  that  as  more  reau- 
lations  are  placed  on  handguns,  the 
criminals  resort  to  long  arms  to  threaten, 
assault,  and  murder  our  citizens 

This  has  been  true  in  Philadelphia,  in 
New  York,  and  in  other  cities  across  the 
Nation. 

Death  by  mail-order  gun  has  become 
commonplace  m  this,  the  "age  of  the 
sniper." 

At  a  tragic  cost,  we  have  had  to  learn 
in  recent  years  that  the  long  arm  is  as 
deadly  as  a  handgun. 

There  is  also  ample  proof  that,  fitted 
with  a  sniperscope,  it  is  far  more  deadly 
as  a  murder  weapon. 

A  mail-order  rifle,  not  a  pistol,  was 
used  to  assassinate  President  Kennedy. 

A  rifle  with  a  .sniperscope  struck  down 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

And  a  rifle  made  possible  the  murder- 
ous toll  in  young  lives  taken  by  a  de- 
mented firearms  fanatic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

Time  and  again  the  assassin  has 
chosen  the  rifle  over  the  handgun. 

It  should  also  be  a  matter  for  increas- 
ing concern  that  the  rifle  is  the  main  arm 
of  the  big  city  not  sniper,  the  new  breed 
of  killer  from  the  rooftop. 

In  the  Detroit  riot,  far  more  long  arms 
were  taken  from  criminals  and  snipers 
than  handguns. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertions  of 
those  who  oppose  regulation  of  the  mail- 
order trade  m  long  arms,  that  these  puns 
are  not  used  by  criminals  because  they 
cannot  be  concealed. 

Both  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  Charles 
Whitman  concealed  their  rifles  and 
transported  their  weapons  in  broad  day- 
light, through  streets  and  buildings,  in 
full  view  of  the  pubhc. 

Furthermore,  a  .sawed-off  shotgun  or 
rifle  can  easily  be  concealed. 
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And  these  sawed-off  weapons  can  be 
and  are  produced  from  long  arras  ac- 
quired through  mail  order. 

I  asked  the  Treasury  Department  to 
studv  their  latest  long  gun  cases,  and 
they  found  98  sawed-ofif  shotguns  and  14 
sawed-off  rifles  among  207  guns  involved 
in  just  200  recent  flrearms  violations. 
The  Treasury  Department  told  me  that 
the  conversion  of  long  arms  into  con- 
cealable  weapons  was  the  most  compel- 
ling reason-  for  controlling  rifles  and 
shotguns  under  Federal  legislation. 

I  fullv  predict  that  with  stronger  reg- 
ulation'on  handguns  there  will  be  more 
of  this  conversion  of  long  arms  into 
deadly  concealable  weapons. 

In  one  way  or  another,  as  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Quiiin  Tamm  representing  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  long  arm  has  taken  its  place 
in  20th  century  crime  with  a  demolish- 
ing force." 

Today  the  problem  has  reached  explo- 
sive proportions.  But  the  iJotential  dan- 
ger from  the  long  arm  and  the  need  to 
control  it  <vas  recognized  as  long  as  30 
years  ago  by  the  then  Attorney  General 
Homer  Cummings  of  Connecticut.  Speak- 
ing before  the  very  organization  Mr. 
Tamm  today  represents.  Mr.  Cumnungs 
said: 

These  weapons  continue  to  take  their  t^er- 
rlfic  toll.  The  hl?h-po\vered  rifle  which  will 
kUl  big  s;anie  at  tremendous  distances  Is. 
imfortunatelv,  equally  effective  against  hu- 
man belnss.  During  the  past  two  years,  im- 
provements have  been  made,  both  In  hand 
arms  and  the  qualiiv  of  ammunition  which 
have  alreadv  rendered  obsolete  much  of  the 
protective  eatiipment  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  cannot  longer  remain  blind  of 
these  facts. 


The  truth  is  that  we  have  remained 
blind  to  these  facts  for  the  last  30  years. 
That  is  why   we   have   the  explosive 
problem  today. 

And  that  is  why  I  call  for  the  regula- 
tion ol  the  mail-order  traffic  in  these 
weapons.  That  is  why  I  ask  that  we  do 
not  procrastinate  any  longer. 

Further  failure  to  act  on  the  need  to 
regulate  the  .-^ale  of  long  guns  will  con- 
tinue to  render  State  and  local  gun  laws 
ineffective  and  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement of&cials  virtually  helpless. 

The  files  of  Kleins  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
of  Chicago.  111.,  which  is  a  leading  and 
reputable  firm,  show  that  mail-order 
rifles  and  shotguns  have  been  sent  to 
persons  with  criminal  arrest  records  in 
Chicago.  111.:  in  Dallas.  Tex.;  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey:  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  criminal  records  of  the 
persons  who  received  these  weapons  in- 
clude offenses  of  assault,  assault  and 
batterj-.  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
assault  and  battery  on  a  police  officer, 
sex  offenses,  and  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drug  offenses. 

This  am.endment  would  reqtiire  such 
individuals  to  appear  in  person  before  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  when  attempt- 
ing to  buy  a  long  ami. 

And  it  would  require  them  to  signify, 
under  the  threat  of  imprisonment,  that 
they  do  not  have  a  felony  conviction  in 
their  past,  in  order  to  lawfully  obtain  the 
weapon. 


Some  of  them  would  almost  certainly 
duck  such  a  confrontation. 

And,  to  the  extent  that  criminal  ele- 
ments will  be  deterred  or  prevented  from 
purchasing  rifles,  lives  will  be  saved  by 
the  overall  reduction  of  the  number  of 
deadly  weapons  in  criminal  hands. 

Mr.  President,  life  in  the  20th  century 
requires  regulation  of  many  aspects  of 
liuman  behavior. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  so  blind 
that  we  would  reject  this  minimal  con- 
trol over  a  deadly  weapon  when  our 
limes  Imve  required  regulation  even  over 
the  ownership  of  children's  bicycles. 

I  stand  convinced  that  we  must  have 
this  mail-order  regulation  over  long 
arms. 

Equally  imix)rtant  is  the  other  part  of 
this  amendment,  which  would  prohibit 
the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a  parent  or  guardian  who  makes 
the  purchase. 

Since  1960.  crimes  against  the  i^erson 
by  juveniles  have  increased  78  i^ercent 
Tliese  crimes  of  violence  include  rob- 
bery, assault,  and  murder. 

Since  1960.  the  number  of  i^ersons  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  arrested  for  murder 
increased  45  percent. 

Juvenile  robberies  increased  o5  per- 
cent. ^  ,,^ 

Aggravated  assault  increased  115  per- 
cent. ^, 
We  must  protect  immature  youth 
from  themselves  and  from  the  unscru- 
pulous dealers  who  sell  deadly  weapons 
indiscriminately.  No  juvenile  should  be 
l^ennitted  to  buy  a  gun  without  permis- 
sion from  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Certainly,  no  juvenile  should  be  able 
to  buy  a  gun.  when  the  law  forbids  iiim 
to  purchase  beer  or  cigarettes  or  to  drive 
an  automobile. 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  public 
safety,  of  parental  responsibility,  and  of 
commonsense. 

The  prohibition  on  juvenile  gun  pur- 
chases must  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  place  unreasonable  hardships  on 
the  hunter:  it  does  not  infringe  on  his 
ownership  of  firearms  or  his  ability  to 
acquire  them. 

But  it  does  spell  the  difference  between 
a  half  measure  and  an  adequate  law. 

It  will.  I  am  certain,  make  a  difference 
in  the  crime  rate  and  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  human  lives  lost  to  ?ninflre 
every  year. 

The  public  has  asked  for  this  protec- 
tion and  our  law-eniorcement  officers 
have  endorsed  it. 

A  vote  to  approve  the  gun  bill  with 
the  amendment  now  before  us  will  prove 
that  this  Congress  represents  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  who  want 
meaningful  gun  laws,  and  not  the  small 
minority  of  gun  fanatics  and  gunrun- 
ners who  oppose  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  63  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 


I  wish,  first  of  all.  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  helpful  conmients 
wihch  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  As  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  he  sat  through  many 
long  hours  of  hearings,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity, perliaps  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  Senator,  to  hear  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  legislation:  and,  of  course, 
with  that  kind  of  background,  he  brings 
a  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  this  debate. 

One  of  the  things  the  Senator  brought 
up  in  the  course  of  his  comments,  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier,  is  the  kind  of 
routine  regulation  that  we  as  a  people 
accept  in  this  country,  for  the  policing 
of  our  society  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways. 

I  think,  as  has  been  .suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  we  all 
reahze  the  extraordinary  amount  of  reg- 
ulations imposed  upon  the  owmership  and 
use  of  children's  bicycles.  The  same  per- 
tains in  the  field  of  automobiles.  The 
public  generally  accepts  and  recognizes 
the  need  for  these  i  egulations.  It  is  nec- 
essai-y  to  have  such  regulations  ih  order 
that  we  might  enjoy  the  right  and  op- 
portunity to  use  our  automobiles  on  local 
roads  and  on  our  great  interstate  high- 
ways. 

Yoiuig  people  are  required  to  have  a 
license  in  order  to  drive  an  automobile 
even  within  the  State.  There  are  also  de- 
tailed obUgations  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  purchase  of  a  vehicle.  Cer- 
tain documents  must  be  obtained  if  one 
sells  his  vehicle.  Also,  a  vehicle  must  be 
inspected  so  many  times  a  year. 

We  liave  to  have  a  driver's  licen.se. 
This  license  has  to  be  renewed  at  differ- 
ent times  in  different  States.  It  is  some- 
times every  year  and  sometimes  every  2 
years. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  all  of  these  reg- 
ulations. In  our  daily  activities  of  life  we 
accept  them  because  we  know  they  are 
needed.  Society  generally  understands 
and  accepts  the  need  for  such  regulation. 
Those  of  us  who  support  title  IV  and 
also  the  long  gun  amendment  recognize 
that  we  are  really  attempting  to  provide 
.some  very  basic,  minimal  kinds  ol  proce- 
dures wiiich  must  be  observed  and  lived 
up  to  in  order  to  help  eliminate  the  op- 
portimity  for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
hardened  criminals  and  mental  incom- 
I^etents  to  acquire  weapons  in  our  .society 
today. 

The  Crime  Commission  was  made  up 
of  some  of  the  most  important  law-en- 
forcement oScials  in  our  country  today. 
They  have  all  stated  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  the  absolute  bare  minimal 
legLslation  that  should  be  passed  if  we 
are  really  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
crime  and  the  problems  that  exist  in  our 
society  today. 

Those  of  us  who  support  this  legisla- 
tion realize  that  even  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  title  IV  and  in  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offeied  this  afternoon  in 
no  way  really  infringes  uix)n  the  legiti- 
mate sportsman  or  interferes  with  his 
interest  in  and  his  legitimate  use  of 
weapons. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  pending 
legislation  are  merely  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  principal  law- 
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enforcement  officials  of  our  country. 
These  officials  have  stated  time  and  time 
again  before  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  that  if  we  are  serious 
about  meeting  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  as  they  exist  in  our  country  to- 
day, we  should  be  prepared  to  come  to 
srrips  with  this  legislation  and  pass  the 
ivind  of  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering th's  afternoon.  And  we  will  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  express  ourselves 
as  a  unit  and  a^  a  legislative  body  to- 
morrow, 

Mr,  President,  we  encounter  the  argu- 
ment time  and  time  again  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  cun  control  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  know  whether  that  argu- 
ment has  been  made  as  yet  today,  I  have 
not  heard  it  made  this  afternoon.  How- 
ever, in  everj-  kind  of  publication  the 
argument  is  made,  by  those  who  do  not 
want  the  passage  of  any  kind  of  efTective 
legislation,  that  the  passage  of  any  kind 
of  legislation  -vould  effectively  interfere 
with  the  second  amendment  rights.  It  is 
.said  that-  it  is  somehow  unconstitutional 
to  control -the  flow  of  lethal  firearms  to 
private  i^ersons  in  this  countrj'. 

The  proponents  of  this  view  usually 
cite  the  last  portion  of  the  second  amend- 
ment about  "the  right  to  bear  arms."  but 
in  the  interests  of  thoroughness  and  fair- 
ness. I  state  the  amendment  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

I  A  well-reewlated  militia,  being  necessary  to 
Jhe  security  uf  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

As  we  all  know,  both  the  National  and 
Federal  Firearms  Acts  were  enacted  by 
Congress  over  second  amendment  argu- 
ments identical  with  those  which  have 
been  raised  in  opposition  to  title  IV 
of  3.  917.  Congress  did  not  believe  that 
the  second  amendment  was  an  obstacle 
to  such  legislation  and  that  belief  has 
been  supported  in  case  after  case  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Gun  control  opponents  would--have  us 
believe  that  the  second  amendment  was 
adopted  to  insure  the  private  citizen  the 
■right  to  bear  arms"  imhampered  and 
uninhibited  by  any  Government  controls. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  Supreme 
Court  has  accepted  that  interpretation. 

Legal  sciiolars  are  in  general  agree- 
ment that  the  second  amendment  was 
adopted  as  a  prohibition  upon  Federal 
interference  with  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  state  militia.  The  term  "state 
militia"  today  means  the  National 
Guard,  equipped  and  trained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Those  scholars  for  the 
most  part,  also  agree  that  the  concept  of 
"bearing  arms"  is  not  a  civilian,  but  a 
military  concept  and  that  the  'right," 
as  It  relates  to  indinduals,  is  simply  the 
rikhl  to  participate  in  the  state  militia. 
Prr  ate  armies,  like  the  self-appointed 
de:t  nders  of  the  cotmtry  called  the  Min- 
utemen,  are  not  "militia"  in  this  sense. 
for  titey  are  not  State-organized. 

I  believe  that  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Miller.  307  U.S.  174.  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1939  is  the  clearest  ex- 
pression of  the  law  in  this  area.  That 
case  involved  a  violation  of  a  Federal 
firearms  law  and.  in  answer  to  a  chal- 
lenge by   the  defendants   that  the  law- 


was  unconstitutional,  the  Court  said  that 
the  second  amendment  did  not  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  keep  and  bear  any 
weapon  which  did  not  have  a  "reasonable 
relationship  to  the  preservation  or  effi- 
ciency of  a  well  regulated  militia."  The 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  was  to  assiire 
the  continuation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  militia  subject  to  call  and  organiza- 
tion by  Congress  under  article  1,  section 
8,  clauses  15  and  16  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Court  concluded  that  that  end  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  and  ap- 
plying the  second  amendment. 

There  is  also  authority  for  an  even 
more  narrow  and  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  second  amendment.  Under 
this  view,  the  second  amendment  merely 
affirms  the  right  of  the  State  to  create 
and  maintain  militia. 

But.  regardless  of  which  view  we 
chdose  to  accept,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  challenge  to  Federal  firearms  legisla- 
tion finds  little  support  in  the  second 
amendment. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  this  question 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  analysis  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Department    op    Justice    Memorandum    re 

federal  f^irearms  control  and  the  second 

Amendment 

Th»  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides:  ".A  well  regulated  militia, 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed." 

An  examination  of  the  relevant  federal 
and  state  cases,  commentaries  on  constitu- 
tional law.  and  the  legislative  history  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act  and  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  produces  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  will  be  amplified  and  supported 
below : 

I  a)  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  In  1934  and  the  consider- 
ation and  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  from  1935  to  1938.  the  Second 
Aniendment  was  not  considered  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle. 

(b)  Decisions  applying  federal  firearms 
legislation  hold  that  the  Second  .■Amendment 
was  not,  as  the  First  Amendment  was. 
.idopted  with  individual  rights  in  mind,  but 
was  a  prohibition  upon  federal  action  which 
would  interfere  with  the  organization  by 
states  of  their  militia.  The  federal  firearms 
legislation  was  held  not  to  interfere  with 
such  organization. 

(cl  The  organized  mlUtla  of  the  several 
states  is  today  the  National  Guard  of  each 
state  (and  any  Naval  Militia)  equipped  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  trained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  discipline  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  Article  1.  section  8, 
clause  16  of  the  Constitution.  Consequently, 
it  appears  that  the  "well  regulated  militia" 
referred  to  in  the  Second  Amendment  !s  at 
the  present  time  the  organized  militia  of  the 
several  slates.  The  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  organization,  functioning  or  expan- 
sion of  the  National  Guard  (or  Naval  Mili- 
tia). 

(d)  The  concept  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  as  expressed  In  state 
constitutions  as  well  as  in  the  Second 
Amendment,  has  been  held  not  to  prevent 
the  states  from  regulating  the  carrying  of 
deadly  weapons  by  individuals,  or  from  pro- 
hibiting the   formation  of  military  organi- 


zations other  than  the  organized  militia.  The 
concept  of  "bearing  arms"  Is  primarily  .i 
military  concept  and  has  been  distinguished 
from  the  carrying  of  a  weapnan  for  personal 
purposes.  In  so  far  as  the  right  Is  deemed  to 
exist  in  individuals,  it  Is  often  Identified  with 
the  right  to  participate  In  an  organized  mili- 
tia. Moreover,  several  state  decisions  and 
commentators  on  constitutional  law  have 
concluded  that  the  word  "people"  m  the 
Second  .Amendment  and  like  provisions  in 
various  state  constitutions  Is  used  in  the  col- 
lective sense  to  mean  the  people  organized 
as  a  body  politic. 

Ai  CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  SECOND  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  PASSAGE  OF  PRIOR  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS LEGISLATION 

In  connection  with  the  passage  ut  the 
National  Firearms  Act  in  1934  vmder  the 
power  of  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and 
in  regulate  Interstate  commerce,  the  Attor- 
liey  tieneral  advised  the  Committee  on  Ways 
,ind  Means  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
objectlun  to  the  legislation'  Members  c<{ 
the  Committee  indicated  agreement  with  this 
view.-  That  this  was  the  accepted  view  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Second  Amend- 
ment was  not  referred  to  in  the  1935  hear- 
ings^ preceding  the  passage  of  the  Firearms 
Act  of  1938.  regulating  interstate  traffic  In 
firearms,  nor  was  it  discussed  in  the  several 
Committee  Reports  on  this  legislation.' 

(B)  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SECOND  AMEND- 
MENT  IN   FEDERAL   FIREARMS   PROSECUTIONS 

The  argument  that  the  Second  ."^mend- 
ment  Inhibits  federal  regulation  of  dealings 
in  firearms  was  raised  by  defendants  charged 
with,  or  convicted  of.  violation  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  or  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act.  In  each  case  the  Second  .Amend- 
ment was  held  not  to  bar  the  federal  legisla- 
tion, one  of  the  cases  being  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  two  being  considered  by 
that  court;  United  States  v.  Adams.  11  ?■. 
Supp.  216  (S.  D.  Fla.  1935);  United  States  v. 
Miller,  307  U.S.  174  (1939);  United  States  v 
Tot,  131  F.  2d  261  (3rd  Clr.  1942),  reversed 
on  other  grounds.  319  U.S.  463  (1943),  and 
Cases  v.  United  States,  131  F.  2d  916  ( 1st  Clr. 
1942),  cert,  denied,  sub  nom.  Velazquez  v. 
United  States.  319  US,  770  ( 1943) .  An  analy- 
sis of  these  decisions,  particularly  those  in 
7"ot  and  Cases,  demonstrates  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  are  in  no  way  Invalidated  by  the  Second 
Amendment. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  June  26, 
1334,  48  Stat.  1236  mow  26  U.S.C.  5801-5862) 
levied  taxes  on  dealers,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  defined  firearms  and  on  trans- 
fers of  such  firearms,  and  required  that  every 
person  possessing  any  such  firearm  not  ac- 
quired from  a  registered  manufacturer  or 
dealer  or  importer  must  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  the 
identification  of  the  firearm  and  ills  own 
Identification.  Each  transfer  of  such  a  fire- 
arm (except  between  registered  dealers  i  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  written  order  with 
an  IRS  stamp  affixed. 

In  an  early  prosecution  under  this  act. 
United  States  v.  Adams,  supra,  the  defendant 
demurred  to  the  charge  of  violations  of  the 
act  on  several  constitutional  grounds  includ- 
ing inirlngement  by  the  act  of  the  Second 
.Amendment.  The  court  disposed  of  this  argu- 
ment by  holding  that  the  Second  -Amend- 
ment had  no  application  to  the  Firearms 
Act.  It  declared  that  the  Constitution  "refers 
to  the  militia,  a  protective  force  of  govern- 
ment:  to  the  collective  body  and  not  indi- 
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.  Heanners  on  H.R.  9066,  73rd  Cong.,  13-19 
(April  16.  1934). 

■  Id.  at  53-54. 

=  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Comniittee  on 
Commerce  on  S.  3,  74th  Cong.  (April  16, 
1935). 

'  See  S.  Rept.  997.  74th  Cong.,  H.  Rept. 
2663,  75th  Cong.,  and  S.  Rept,  82,  75th  Cong. 


vldual  rights"  (at  219) ,  citing  Supreme  Court 
and  state  court  cases  and  a  constitutional 
commentary  on  "The  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms,"  by  McKenna,  discussed  below. 

In  United  States  v.  Milter,  307  U.S.  174 
(1939)  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
viction of  two  men  who  transported  In  Inter- 
state commerce  a  shotgun  which  came  within 
the  definition  of  a  "firearm"  under  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  and  was  not  registered 
as  required  by  that  act  nor  covered  by  a 
stamp-afflxed  order.  The  act  was  challenged 
by  the  defendants  as  uncoiLstitutlonal  under 
the  second  Amendment,  The  Court  found 
that  the  Second  Aniendment  did  not  guar- 
antee the  right  to  keep  and  bear  any  weapon 
not  having  a  "reasonable  relationship  to  the 
preservation  or  efficiency  of  a  well  regulated 
mlUtla."  The  Court  suited  that  the  obvious 
purpose  of  the  aniendment  was  to  assure  the 
continuation  and  render  possible  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  mlUtia  subject  to  call  and 
organization  by  Congress  under  Article  1. 
secUon  8.  clauses  15  and  16  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  the  amendment  must  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  with  that  end  in  view 
I  at  178). 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  that  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  drafted  the  mllltla 
was  considered  to  be  a  "Body  of  citizens  en- 
rolled for  mlliuuy  discipline"  and  that  "ordi- 
narily when  called  for  service  these  men  were 
expected  to  appear  bearing  arms  supplied  by 
themselves  and  of  the  kind  In  common  use 
at  the  time"  (at  179).  The  Court  further 
recognized  that  as  of  1934  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  states  had  adopted  provisions  reg- 
ulatlne  the  rlcht  to  keep  and  bear  arms  and 
concluded  that  none  of  these  laws  affected 
•he  risht  c£  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt 
'he  National  Firearms  Act  (at  182). 

Any  Implication  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
rourt  that  the  more  efficient  a  weapon  might 
He  for  purposes  of  a  well  regulated  mllltla 
The  less  subject  It  mleht  be  to  Congressional 
regulation  was  dissipated  In  the  two  Circuit 
Cotirt  holdings  which  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  disturb.  Cases  v.  United  States,  131 
F.  2d  916  (1st  Clr.  1942),  cert,  denied,  sub 
:!om.  Velazquez  v.  United  States,  319  U.S.  770 
>  1943;  United  States  v.  Tot,  131  F.  2d  261  (3d 
Clr.  1942),  reversed  on  other  grounds.  319 
U.S.  463  (  1943 ) .  These  cases  upheld  convlc- 
:;ons  under  the  Federal  Flreaxms  Act  enacted 
June  30,  1938  (15  U.S.C.  901-909).  The  pro- 
vi.Mon  oi  the  act  which  had  been  violated  In 
each  of  these  cases  was  section  902(f)  mak- 
ing It  unlawful  for  any  person  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  to  receive  firearms  or 
ammunition  transported  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  The  defendants  In  both  cases 
invoked   the  Second  .Amendment. 

In  the  Tot  decision  the  Circuit  Court  held 
that  it  was  abundantlv  clear  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Second  Amendment  contem- 
poraneous with  its  proposal  and  adoption, 
and  from  the  analysis  of  the  amendment  by 
learned  wTlters  since  then,  that  unlike  the 
First  Amendment,  it  "was  not  adopted  with 
indUidual  rights  In  mind,  but  as  a  protec- 
tion for  the  States  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  mllltla  organizations  against  possible 
encroachments  by  the  federal  power"  (at 
266).  It  further  stated  that  "weapon  bear- 
ing was  never  treated  as  anything  like  an 
absolute  right  by  the  common  law"'  but  was 
regulated  by  statute  as  far  back  as  the 
-Statute  of  Northampton  in  1328  and  on 
many  occasions  since  (at  266),  The  court 
concluded  that  the  federal  statute  providing 
a  general  regulation  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  firearms  was  consistent 
with  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  Second 
Amendment  The  court  affirmed  the  lower 
court  decision.  (  United  States  v.  Tot.  28  F. 
Supp.  900.  903  (D.  N,J,  1939))  which  had 
cited  approval  the  opinion  In  the  Adams 
case  that  the  amendment  referred  to  a  col- 
lective protective  force  and  not  to  Indivld- 
■.lal  rights. 

In  the  Cases  decision  the  First  Circuit  also 
pointed  out  that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 


arm^  is  not  a  right  conferred  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  the  federal  constitution"  and  that 
whatever  rights  they  might  have  depended 
on  I'x-al  legislation  (at  921)  Furthermore, 
while  the  only  function  of  the  Second 
Amendment  was  to  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  infringing  that  right,  the  lim- 
itation Imposed  was  not  absolute  (at  922) 
The  court  concluded  that  the  framers  of 
the  amendment  did  not  Intend  to  give  pri- 
vate individuals  a  right  to  possess  deadly 
weapons  of  any  character,  whether  or  not 
they  were  of  the  kind  that  would  be  useful 
to  a  well  regulated  mlUta.  Specifically,  the 
posse.ssion  of  ammunition  by  the  defendant 
In  that  case  for  purposes  of  his  ovr-n  was 
not  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Second 
-Amendment. 

iC      THE     PRESENT    DAT     "WELL     REGULATED 
MnJTIA" 

In  1792.  the  year  following  the  adoption  of 
the  second  Amendment,  Congress  acted  un- 
der it.';  power  In  Article  I.  section  8,  clauses  15 
and  16  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
caJlliig  forth  the  state  mllltla  a«  necessary 
to  meet  Invasion  or  Insurrection  with  pay- 
ment the  same  as  for  United  States  troops,' 
and  to  provide  for  the  enrollment  and  or- 
ganh'ation  In  the  state  mllltla  of  able-bodied 
men  between  prescribed  ages  with  the  re- 
quirement that  they  pro\ided  their  own 
arms  as  specified.' 

However.  In  1808  Congress  provided  that  a 
certain  number  of  arms  should  L»  annually 
supplied  to  the  whole  of  the  enrolled  nUlltla. 
.An  .'nnual  appropriation  of  $200,000  was 
provided  for  this  purpose.  The  arms  were 
to  be  distributed  to  the  states  In  the  pro- 
portion that  each  mllltla  bore  to  the  whole, 
and  In  accordance  with  slate  regiilatlons. 
while  title  to  the  arms  was  to  pass  to  the 
stfites"  This  arrangement  continued  until 
1897  when  Congress,  dissatisfied  with  the 
1808  Act.  doubled  the  annual  appropriation 
and  required  the  states  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  reaular,  enlisted,  organized  and  uni- 
formed, active  mllltla  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  the  federal  arms.  Moreover,  Congress  re- 
quired the  states  to  account  for  the  property 
furnished  and  provided  that  It  was  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  States".*  Soon 
thereafter  Congress  provided  that  the 
•regularly  organized  armed  and  equipped 
niilllia"  (generally  known  as  the  state  Na- 
tional Guard)  could  exchange  its  arms, 
either  furnished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  purchased  by  the  stat*  out  of  Its 
own  appropriation,  for  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  caliber  .45  Springfield  rifles.*  Congress 
also  provided  that  the  states  could  purchase 
for  the  use  of  their  mllltla  other  arms  and 
supplies  from  the  Army  for  cash."  It  was 
recognized  that  the  states  continued  to  pur- 
chase arms  and  equipment  for  their  mllltla 
from  their  own  appropriations." 

From  J887  to  the  present  day  the  Federal 
Government  has  supplied  arms  to  the  state 
militia  under  legislation  prescribing  the  kind, 
qualltv,  care  and  accounting  of  .such  arms, 
with  the  provision  that  the  arms  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States.'- 


In  1903  Congress  provided  that  the  "regu- 
larly enlisted,  organized,  and  uniformed  ac- 
tive mllltla  m  the  several  States"  should 
constitute  the  "organized  mllltla"  and  be 
known  as  the  National  Guard  (or  such  other 
name  as  the  state  might  give) .  that  all  other 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45  should  be  known  as  the  Reserve  Mllltla. 
that  federal  equipment  could  be  distributed 
only  to  the  organized  mllltla.  and  that  anv 
state  could  procure  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment additional  arms  for  Its  organized  mlll- 
tla where  that  body  met  certain  specified 
training  requirements."  Since  that  time  the 
organized  mllltla  of  the  states  has  been  the 
National  Guard  (and  the  Naval  Mllltla),' 
and  the  remaining  eligible  manpower  forms 
"the  unorganized  mllltla"  which  lias  no 
status  until  members  are  called  Into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  state  or  federal  law  (see 
10  use.  311)  This  distinction  between  the 
organized  mllltla  known  as  the  National 
Guard  (or  the  Naval  Mllltla)  and  the  unor- 
ganized reserve  is  followed  in  state  laws  For 
example,  see  New  York— Military  Law  :•  2; 
Pennsylvania— 51  PS.  H  1-202.  1-203;  Vir- 
ginia—S  44-1;  and  Texas-Verons  Ann.  Civ. 
St  Art  5765 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  tor 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  arming  ol  the  enrolled,  or- 
ganized mllltla.  the  arms  being  similar  to  or 
Identical  with  those  provided  to  the  defense 
forces,  and  that  for  at  least  the  past  half 
century  no  member  of  the  organized  mllltla 
has  been  reqxilred  or  permitted  to  supply  his 
own  arms."  Moreover,  during  almost  all  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  i  iily  organlred 
mllltla  has  been  the  National  Guard,  and 
since  1914  the  Naval  Mllltla  These  may  con- 
sequently be  de.scrlbed  as  the  "well  regulated 
mllltla"  of  the  present  day. 

Since  the  "well  regulated  mllltla"  referred 
to  in  the  Second  Amendment  is  the  .subject 
of  a  compatible  network  of  special  federal 
and  state  laws  and  since  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  ex- 
empt from  their  application  activities  by 
federal  and  state  authorities.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  Second  Amendment  Is  no  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  the  amendments.  However, 
because  the  Second  Amendment  refers  to 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms"  It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  this  con- 
cept Impedes  federal  legislation  even  If  it  be 
conceded  that  the  Second  Amendment  re- 
lates only  to  the  organized  mllltla.  For  this 
reason  this  memorandum  provides  an  anal- 
ysis of  tills  concept. 

(D)       THE      CONCEPT      OF      THE      RIGHT      OF      THE 
PEOPLE  TO  BEAR  ARMS 

While  the  Constitution  cannot  be  s.»ld  to 
be  the  source  of  a  right  to  keep  .ind  bear 
arms,  its  wording  indicates  that  a  pre- 
existing right  was  recognized.  A  majority  of 
court  decisions,  both  state  and  federal,  as- 


'  Act  of  Mav  2.  1792,  c.  28,  1  Stat.  264. 

'Act  of  May  8.   1792.  c.  33.   1   Stat.  271. 

'Act  of  April  23.  1808.  c.  55.  2  Stat.  490; 
see  the  pertinent  part  of  the  debates  in 
Congress  on  this  act  In  18  Aruials  of  Con- 
gre^  2176,  2181-2185,  2195-2197  (April 
1808). 

-  Act  of  Februarv  12.  1887.  c.  129,  24  Stat. 
401;  see  S.  Rept.  41  and  H.  Rept.  1267.  49th 
Cong. 

i-Act  of  February  24,  1897.  c.  310,  29  Stat. 
592. 

'"Ibid. 

1-  28  Cong.  Rec.  2933. 

'"-  See  acts  In  this  century  so  providing:  Act 
of  Januarv  21.  1903.  c,  196,  ?  13,  32  Stat,  775. 
777-  Act  of  Mav  27.  1908.  c  204.  S  8.  35  Stat. 
399,  401-402;  Act  of  June  3.  1916.  c.  134.  5  §  67. 
83-67.  39  Stat.  166,  199-200.  203-205;  Act  of 


Aug.  10,  1956.  c.  1041.  70A  Stat.  615  (32  US  C 
710(a)  ). 

"Act  of  Jan.  21,  1903.  c.  196.  S  1    32  Star 
775. 

"  The  organized  Naval  Mllltln  -vf.s  creatpti 
m  1914;  see  Act  of  Feb.  16,  1914,  c  21.  33 
Stat.  283:  it  was  to  be  composed  of  state 
Naval  Mllltla  which  had  been  established  in 
some  of  the  states  approximately  beginnlne 
In  1880  and  thereafter;  see  H.  Rept  94  and 
S.  Rept.  167.  63d  Cong,  and  10  U.S.C,  7851. 
■  As  early  as  December  1807.  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  the  requirement  that  militia- 
men provide  their  own  weapons  (see  foot- 
note 2)  had  not  been  adhered  to  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  (17  Annals  of  Con- 
gress 1040-1041).  In  1903  this  1792  require- 
ment that  each  enrolled  militiaman  provide 
Ills  own  "musket  or  firelock"  was  finally  re- 
pealed (Act  of  Jan.  21,  1903.  c,  196,  5  25,  32 
StPt  775,  780) .  It  was  then  recognized  that 
even  the  requirement  of  enrollment  h.>d  been 
obsolete  for  over  on»  hundred  years  (H  Rept, 
1094  57th  Cong.,  11). 
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sume  virtthout  discussion  or  determination 
of  the  ls8ue  that  the  right  to  bear  arms 
exists  in  the  people  as  Individuals  either 
because  It  Is  deemed  to  be  a  natural  right  or 
because  conferred  by  state  constitutions. 

However,  It  is  well  settled,  that  there  is 
nothing  inherent  In  the  right  making  It  ab- 
solute. Inasmuch  as  •Mrms"  is  traditionally  a 
military  term  and  the  statement  of  the  right 
m  the  federal  and  several  state  constitutions 
is  connected  with  the  necessity  for  a  well  reg- 
ulated mlUtla.'  It  has  been  concluded  that,  if 
such  a  right  Is  personal  In  nature.  It  is  at 
least  restricted  to  members  of  a  well  reg- 
ulated or.  synonymously,  organized  state 
nilUUa.  "The  word  'arms'  in  the  connection 
we  find  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  refers  to  the  arms  of  a  militiaman 
or  soldier,  and  the  word  is  used  in  its  mlU- 
tarv  jense."  English  v.  The  State,  ib  Texas 
473.  477  (1872).  MTlhe  provUlon  in  ques- 
tion Ithe  counterpart  to  the  Second  Amend- 
ment in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Kansas]  applies 
only  to  the  right  to  bear  arms  as  a  member 
of  the  state  mlUtla.  or  some  other  military 
organization  provided  for  by  law."  City  of 
Snhna  V.  Blaksleij.  72  Kan.  230.  83  Pac.  619. 
620  1 1905 1 .  ( Brackets  supplied.  I 

WlUle  a.  few  older  state  cases  went  so  far 
.is  to  hold  that  all  citizens  had  the  un- 
abrldgable  right  to  bear  arms  for  self-protec- 
tion <is  well  as  for  mlUtla  purposes  and  that 
a  statute  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons  was  violative  of  the  Second 
Amendment  isee  Bliss  v.  Commonioealth.  2 
Utt.  (Kv.i  90.  13  Am.  Dec.  251  (18220.  that 
point  of  view  is  virtually  extinct.  The  Su- 
preme Court  stated  as  an  axiom  in  1897  that 
the  Second  Amendment  "is  not  Infringed  by 
laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  concealed 
weapons."  Robertson  v.  Balduin.  165  U.S.  275. 
282.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  state  cases 
follow  the  doctrine  expressed  in  Common- 
wealth v.  MuTvhv.  44  N.E.  138  (Mass.  1896). 
that  "It  has  been  almost  universally  held  that 
the  legislature  may  regulate  and  limit  the 
mode  of  carrving  arms."  Therefore,  a  state 
statute  regulating,  and  in  certain  Instances 
prohibiting,  the  carr\-lng  of  enumerated 
deadly  weapons  Is  not  repugnant  tw  the 
Second  Amendment  or  its  counterpart  in  the 
state's  constitution.  English  v.  State.  35  Texas 
473  (1872).  L  kewlse.  an  act  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  revolvers  without  a  license  does 
not  violate  either  the  federal  or  state  consti- 
tution: neither  does  a  state  law  forbidding 
possession  of  concealed  weapons.  Strickland 
V  Sfatc.  72S.E.  260  Oa.  19\1^  ■.-Haile  v.  State. 
38  Ark.  564  (18821. 

Moreover,  no  body  of  citizens  other  than 
the  organized  state  mllltla.  or  other  military 
organization  provided  for  by  law.  may  be 
said  to  have  a  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms.  City  of  Salina  v.  Blaksley.  72  Kan.  230. 
83  Pac.  619  (1905);  Presser  v.  Illinois.  116  U.S. 
252  (1886K 

The  modern  tendency  among  Judges  and 
legal  scholars  is  to  regard  the  right  to  bear 
arms  as  existing  In  narrowly  limited  circum- 
stances. The  present  state  of  the  law  con- 
cedes at  the  most  that  "the  Second  Amend- 
ment only  forbids  Congress  so  to  disarm 
citizens  as  to  prevent  them  from  functioning 
as  state  militiamen."  '"  If  this  statement  ac- 
curatelv  reflects  the  prevailing  trend  of  the 
law.  it  follows  that  any  ioct  of  Congress  which 
does  not  in  fact  prevent  an  eligible  citizen 
from  functioning  as  a  stare  militiaman  Is  not 
proscribed  by  the  Second  Amendment. 

The  preceding  discussion  and  conclusion 
are  based  on  what  many  courts  assume  to  be 
true,  that  the  right  to  b»ar  arms  as  referred 
to  in  the  Constitution  is  personal  in  nature. 
However,  respectable  authority  supports  the 
view  that  the  Second  Amendment  merely  af- 
arms  the  right  of  the  states  to  organize  and 
maintain  mllltla.  That  is,  it  applies  to  "the 


people"  as  the  body   politic  of  each  state." 
Support  for  this  is  found  !n  English  history." 

Several  early  cases  suggested  that  the  right 
to  bear  arms  "is  one  of  those  rights  reserved 
to  the  States."  '•  In  Aymette  v.  State.  21  Tenn. 
154.  158  (1840).  the  court  declared,  "The 
single  individual  ...  is  not  spoken  of  or 
thoug.it  of  as  bearing  arms'"  People  ex  rel. 
Leo  V.  Hill.  126  N.Y.  497.  27  N.E.  789.  790 
(1891).  contains  language  of  similar  Import: 
"The  power  to  control  and  organize  the  mlU- 
tla resided  in  the  several  states  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  was  aot  taken  away  by 
that  Instrument." 

The  leading  ca-se  of  Citi/  of  Salina  v.  Blaks- 
ley. 72  Kan.  230.  83  Pac.  619  (1905),  has  been 
Interpreted  as  going  so  far  as  "expressly  to 
decide  that  the  word  people'  means  only  the 
collective  body  and  that  individual  rights  are 
not  protected  bv  the  constitutional  clause." 
McKenna.  "The  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms,"  12  Marq.  L.  Rev.  138.  145  (19281.  Mr. 
McKenna  proceeded  to  suggest  that  future 
courts  might  say  "that  the  states  may  have 
their  well-regulated  militia  even  though  in- 
dividuals possess  no  weapons  of  their  own. 
provided  the  states  supply  the  necessary 
armament  upon  mobilization"  (at  149).  This 
they  do.  under  federal  and  state  provisions, 
as  described  above. 

The  foregoing  analysis  reveals  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  meaning,  scope  or  applica- 
tion of  the  Second  Amendment  to  impede 
passage  of  federal  legislation  limiting  inter- 
state traffic  In  firearms  to  licensed  or  ex- 
cepted persons  and  prohibiting  sales  by  licen- 
sees to  Juveniles  and  convicted  felons. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  referred  in  my  earlier  com- 
ments to  some  private  industries  that  are 
recognizing  their  responsibility  in  this 
area.  A  number  of  them  have  been  re- 
sponsible. A  number  of  them  have  rec- 
ognized their  responsibility.  A  number 
of  them  have  adopted  procedures  which 
are  far  more  extensive  and  which  might 
even  be  considered  far  more  harsh  than 
the  rather  basic  minimal  requirements 
which  have  been  .su.aKested  in  title  IV 
and  in  the  amendment  which  I  offer  this 
afternoon. 

T'ft-o  of  the  great  merchants  in  our 
country.  Montgomerj-  Ward  and  Sears. 
Roebuck,  have  announced,  effective  im- 
mediately, that  they  will  no  longer  sell 
guns  or  ammunition  to  persons  under  21 
vears  of  asre.  or  accept  mail  or  telephone 
orders  for  this  merchandise.  This  policy 
will  apply  to  rifles,  shotguns,  air  rifles, 
pellet  guns,  and  all  ammunition. 

Furthermore,  this  policy  will  affect 
more  than  4.300  Sears  and  Wards  retail 
catalog  and  agency  stores  located  in  all 
50  States.  More  than  one-third  of  these 
outlets  are  located  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  requiring  firearms  orders  to  be 
filled  on  a  person-to-person  basis,  in- 
stead of  by  mail  or  express  shipments, 
the  companies  felt  their  new  policy 
would  help  enforce  the  registration  and 
delivery  provisions  of  new  and  changing 
State  and  local  ordinances  without  inter- 
ferring  with  the  sale  of  gims  and  am- 


'-  McKenna.  "The  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear 
.\rnis.  '  -.2  Marq.  L   Rev.  138,  143   (1928). 


■•■See  attached  Appendix  entitled.  The 
Origin  of  the  Second  .Amendment.'" 

■'-Halght.  "The  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms."  2  Bill  of  Rights  Review  31-33  i  1941). 
Mr.  Halght  was  Chairman  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation when  the  article  was  published. 
See  also  Emery.  "The  Constitutional  Right 
to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms."  28  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
473  (1915). 

"ibtd. 


munition  to  ranchers,  farmers,  hunters, 
and  other  legitimate  customers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  decision  reflects  a  com- 
mendable dedication  by  Sears  and 
Wards  to  share  the  social  responsibility 
for  dispersing  lethal  weaiwns.  No  doubt 
this  decsion  may  have  some  immcdiatH 
effect  on  .<:^ales— but  eiven  the  enactment 
of  the  administration's  gun  bill— no 
long-range  hardship  .should  be  expe- 
rienced. It  IS  my  sincere  tiope  that  the 
great  number  of  American  i^eople  desir- 
ing gun  legislation,  both  gun  owner.s 
and  not.  will  express  their  appreciation 
to  these  companies  for  their  display  ot 
civic  responsibility.  It  should  be  noted 
however,  that  several  large  departmeiit 
.stores  Irave  followed  Sears  and  Waid.< 
lead  by  imposing  more  stringent  regula- 
tions on  their  sale  of  guiis. 

It  is  a  welcome  relief  to  know  that  in 
these  weeks  when  lobbying  oreanizations 
are  willing  to  spend  several  million  dol- 
lars to  defeat  even  a  nominally  restric- 
tive gun  bill,  that  major  business  com- 
panies as  Wards  and  Sears,  have  infused 
a  certain  needed  rationality  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  debates. 

In  this  case  we  have  private  industry 
and  private  enterprise  in  the  variou.s 
States  assumme  this  responsibility.  Evi- 
dently, if  there  is  to  be  some  kind  of  fi- 
nancial loss,  they  are  prepared  to  assume 
it  because  of  their  interest  in  and  recog- 
nition of  the  problem. 

Time  and  again  the  statement  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  such  leci.slation  will  inconvenience 
and  harass  the  public. 

Montgomer>-  Ward  and  Seai-s.  Roebuck 
and  other  distributors  are  not  concerned 
with  this  argument.  We  actually  see  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Sears'  and  Ward's  decision  to  stop 
mail-order  sales  of  guns  has  reinforced 
further  what  many  of  us  have  main- 
tained—that the  minor  inconvenience 
imposed  on  the  legitimate  and  honest 
sportsmen,  hunter  or  hobbyists,  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  disgraceful  and  un- 
necessaiw  bloodshed  experienced  pres- 
ently throughout  our  land  at  the  expense 
of  imregulated  guns. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  will  help 
to  establish  a  solid  case  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  sug- 
gested, together  with  earlier  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators,  including  the  dis- 
tinsuished  Senator  from  New  York  Mr. 
J.AviTSi  and  other  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who,  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  put  into  the  Record  extreme- 
ly comprehensive  comm.entaries,  state- 
ments, and  indications  of  their  own  ex- 
!>erience  and  their  own  reasons  for  the 
.>uppori  of  .^uch  proposed  legislation. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 
on  the  eve  of  our  '-oting  on  a  long  gun 
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amendment,  to  take  cognizance  of  some 
statistics  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  statistics  are  revealing  and  ex- 
tremely discouraging  and  heart  rending, 
but  nonetheless  stare  us  aU  in  the  face, 
when  we  realize  the  death  and  destruc- 
uon  that  have  been  brought  about  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  effective  legisla- 
tion. I  should  like  at  this  time  to  review 
some  of  the  statistics  with  respect  to  long 
guns  because  the  case  is  sometimes  made 
that  if  we  have  effective  handgun  legis- 
lation this  will  solve  the  immediate  prob- 
lem When  one  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  statistics,  he  will  realize  that 
ihisisnotso. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  the  firearms 
murders  are  committed  with  rifle  or 
shotgun,  and  the  report  of  misuse  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  comes  from  local 
authority. 

Two  thousand  persons  a  year— it 
amounts  to  some  five  ix;rsons  a  day— are 
■nurdered  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun. 

More  than  70  police  officers  were  slain 
m  the  line  of  duty  by  rifles.  One-quarter 
.•:  the  law  enforcement  officers  killed  in 
■  966  were  killed  by  long  guns. 

In  major  riots  and  civil  disturbances. 

nine   policemen   and   75   civilians   were 

rilled,  many  victims  of  snipers.  The  use 

■I  rifles  by  snipers  elevates  the  level  of 

.  iolence. 

Experience  at  the  local  level  indicates 
•iiat  where  handguns  are  regulated  but 
not  long  guns,  the  use  of  long  guns  in 
rime  has  increased.  This  has  occurred. 
:or  example,  in  New  York  City  and  Pliila- 
delphia. 

Even  if  title  IV  is  enacted,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
crimes  of  violence  involving  long  guns: 
and  if  we  are  really  going  to  come  to 
•rips  with  this  problem,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  act  in  the  long-gun  field  as 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  delude 
the  American  people  when  we  pa.ss  just 
my  kind  of  uim  legi-slation.  Unless  we 
.,re  going  to  pass  effective  gun  measures, 
the  American  people  will  be  given  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Certainly,  title  IV.  plus 
the  amendment  we  have  suggested  today, 
-upported  by  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  will  provide  the  type  of  se- 
curity v.hich  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve.  . 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
if  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
:^  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming   I  Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield. 

Mr    McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that,  un- 


der the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
I  am  supposed  to  control  the  time  on  our 
position;  but  I  have  advised  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  if  I  am  not  present. 
lie  may  yield  such  time  as  he  vdshes  in 
opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair  < .  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yields  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

STATEMENT  IN   SUPPORT  OF  AMENDMENT   708   TO 
TITLE     IV,     S,     917 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  resolve— for  all  time,  it  is  my 
CXIV 840— Part  10 


earnest  hope — an  issue  that  has  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  tlris 
Congress  and  to  Congresses  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  this 
Congress  at  this  time  is  simple  and 
clear — it  is  to  what  extent  should  guns 
be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? It  is  not,  as  has  bwn  intimated, 
the  question  of  whether  guns  .should  be 
regulated— we  all  agree  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  control  over  the  proce- 
dures for  the  sale  of  firearms. 

The  question.  I  repeat,  is  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  proposed 
legislation  that  would  in'ohibit  almost 
completely  any  interstate  commerce  in 
firearms.  It  has  been  argued  that  guns 
cause  crime,  and  therefore  guns  should 
be  made  hard  to  get.  If  you  follow  this 
line  of  reasoning,  you  v.ill  argue  that  the 
fewer  guns  there  are,  the  fewer  crimes 
there  will  be. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  I  submit  that  depriving  the 
general  public  of  firearms  will  make  lit- 
tle, if  any,  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  crime  problem  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  For  every  case  in  which  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  strict  gun  laws 
reduce  crime,  there  is  an  equally  demon- 
strable statistic  that  will  show  that  stnct 
gun  laws  have  no  effect  on  ihe  crime  rate, 
or  even  that,  despite  strict  gun  laws,  the 
crime  rate  continues  lo  rise. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  up  for 
consideration  .several  different  ap- 
proaches to  gun  control. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  tightening  up  regulations  on  the 
availability  of  handguns,  primarily  so 
that  thev  can  be  kept  out  ot  tne  hands 
of  criminals,  of  .luveniles  not  old  enough 
to  be  enti-usted  with  them,  of  drug  ad- 
dicts, of  habitual  di-unkards,  and  of 
other  undesirables  who  represent  a  dan- 
ger to  society,  or  to  themselves.  The 
.sponsors  of  title  IV  say  that  this  is  also 
their  aim.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 
they  would  remove  jn-actically  all  hand- 
guns from  the  American  scene.  They 
would,  in  effect,  deprive  all  American 
citizens  of  their  right  to  purchase  hand- 
guns, in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  extremely  small  .segment  of 
American  society  who  misuse  guns. 

I  submit  that  this  approach  is  pro- 
hibitive, that  it  is  too  drastic.  I  believe 
that  the  cure  involved  in  this  approach 
is  more  serious  than  the  illness. 

I  also  believe  that  it  would  not  work. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  contention 
that  such  action  would  reduce  crime.  It 
certainly  would  curtail  outdoor  recrea- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  legitimate  sports- 
men in  this  countrj',  for  they  would  wish 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  and 
they  would  be  greatly  discouraged  by 
the'  time-consuming  redtape  involved 
in  obtaining  handguns  if  title  IV  were  to 
be  enacted. 

But  the  criminals — those  at  whom 
this  legislation  is  purportedly  aimed— 
would  not.  They  would  simply  not  bother 
to  go  through  the  legal  processes  of  ob- 
taining handguns.  They  do  not  do  it  to- 
day and  they  would  not  under  this  pro- 
posal What  reason  is  there  to  believe 
that  a  man  intent  on  using  a  gun  in  the 


pursuit  of  crime,  is  going  to  go  through 
the  process  required  under  title  IV? 

There  is.  however,  a  way  in  which  to 
control  the  availability  of  handguns  to 
those  who  should  not  have  them,  and 
this   approach   is  embodied   in   amend- 
ment  No.   708.   by   Senator   Hruska   of 
Nebraska.  Under  this  amendment,  which 
I  support  as  a  substitute  for  title  IV  as 
now  written,  anyone  wishing  to  purchase 
a  handgun  in  interstate  commerce  would 
be  required  to  submit  a  sworn  affidavit  to 
the  seller  attesting  to  his  age  and^other 
eligibility   factors.  This  affidavit  would 
contain   the  name   and  address  of   his 
chief  local  law  enforcement  officer.  The 
seller  would  re  required  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  afladavit  to  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  who  would  then  have  up  to 
7  days  to  check  out  the  eligibility  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  President,  the  prime  way  to  con- 
trol crime  in  this  counfy  is  to  emix)wer 
local  pohce  with  the  authority— nnd  the 
information— they  need  to  i)ievent  crime. 
Laws  are  enforceable  only  when  the  po- 
lice can  act  to  implement  them.  A  law 
fiat  would  give  the  ijolice  the  kind  of 
information  that  would  be  obtained  un- 
der the  handgun  affidavit  'procedure  I 
liave  outlined,  would  aim  the  police  with 
the  tools  they  need  to  prevent  sales  of 
liandguns  to  criminals  and  others  who 
should  not  have  them.  To  simply  di  y  up 
the  legal  supply  of  guns  would  make 
little,  if  any,  contribution  to  .solving  the 
problem.  But  to  inlorin  the  police  of  im- 
pending gun  sales  would  be  tc  give  them 
what  they  need  to  control  such  sales. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  workable 
Violation,  aimed  directly  at  the  core  of  the 
problem,  amendment  No.  708  would  serve 
to  protect  the  interests  of  legitimate 
citizens  who  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  10  own  firearms.  It  would  .set  J  oith. 
clearly  and  succinctly,  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  ownership  of  handguns.  If 
it  is  lound  by  investigation  that  a  pros- 
pective buyer  is  ineligible  under  one  or 
move  of  those  criteria,  the  sale  could  be 
halted  easily  before  it  could  be  com- 
pleted. But  if  the  buyer  is  not  lound  to 
be  ineligible  under  those  clearly  defined 
criteria,  the  police  would  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  block  the  sale. 

We  must  not  lose  .'■ight  of  this  valuable 
American  'ight.  We  must  protect  all  the 
lights  of  all  our  citizens,  and  not  trample 
them  in  our  haste  to  correct  our  social 
ills.  We  must  continue  to  guarantee  ihe 
exercise  of  the  rights  laid  down  in  the 
Constitutio~. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired.  Does 
the  Senator  request  additional  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Ml-  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  even,' 
vear  in  the  United  States  approximately 
20  million  Americans  pui'chase  hunting 
licenses.  In  almost  every  case,  a  rifle  or 
shotgmi  is  used  for  hunting. 

Every  year,  .somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood "of  3  million  major  crimes  are 
committed  in  the  United  States.  In  per- 
haps 110.000  of  these,  a  gun  is  involved. 
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In   perhaps   17.000   of   these,  a   rifle  or 
shotgun  is  involved. 

Because  of  17.000  misixses  of  rifles  or 
shotguns,  are  we  to  deny  an  age-old  right 
to  millions  of  American  citizeiis. 

These  figures  do  not  even  take  into 
account  the  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  own  or  use  rifles  and  shotguns  but 
do  not  regularly  purchase  hunting  li- 
censes. No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many 
such  rifle  or  shotgun  owners  there  are. 
but  for  every  one  who  owns  a  rifle  or 
shotgun,  and  uses  it  wrongly,  there  arc 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
own  them  and  use  them  legitimately. 

I  submit  that  they  should  not  be  denied 
their  rights  in  a  blind  move  to  conLi-ol 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms.  I  submit 
that  we  should  be  highly  discriminate  m 
our  approach  to  firearms  legislation  in 
order  that  it  imposes  restrictions  only 
where  needed,  and  not  indiscriminately 
on  the  population  as  a  whole. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  decision  as 
to  how  far  to  go  in  controlling  guns.  The 
lines  are  clearly  set  forth :  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  sure,  is  .veil  informed  on  the 
various  approaches  to  the  problem. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  amendment  No. 

708 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Maryland   is   recognized. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  amendment  No.  786  to 
title  rv  of  S.  917,  an  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Tydings.  This  amendment  would  add 
two  additional  sections  to  the  State  fire- 
arms control  assistance  title  so  as  to  im- 
pose some  restrictions  on  the  traffic  in 
all  firearms,  including  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. Essentially,  these  two  provisions 
would  do  the  following:  First,  a  federal- 
ly licensed  dealer  could  not  ship  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  to  an  individual  unless  that 
individual  had  appeared  in  person  on  the 
premises  of  the  dealer;  and  second,  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  could  not  sell 
a  lon.i  gun  to  a  person  under  18  years 
of  age. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion 
on  the  subject  of  the  control  of  long 
guns.  Although  the  amendment  is  short 
and  clear,  many  interested  persons  con- 
tinue to  assume  that  it  would  awiously 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  use  of  fire- 
arms. This  is  not  true. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  approach  this 
problem  effectively  Is  to  ask  four  ques- 
tions; What  is  the  problem?  What  is  the 
proposed  solution?  What  problems  will 
be  created  for  law-abiding  citizens  if  we 
implement  that  solution?  On  balance,  is 
the  proposal  a  good  one? 

In  my  judgment,  these  two  very  modest 
provisions,  when  contrasted  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  the  compelling 
need,  produce  a  miiiimum  of  inconven- 
ience to  lawful  users  of  firearms  for  a 
vei-y  significant  gain  in  control.  Stated 
simply,  for  a  small  price  in  inconven- 
ience to  a  few.  we  will  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant gain  in  secmnty  for  many. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the 
r.eed,  i 


First,  the  whole  objective  of  title  IV 
is  to  establish  Federal  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  firearms  in  such  a  way  that 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  author- 
ities can  effectively  enforce  State  and 
local  laws  concerning  the  ow^nership,  use, 
and  possession  of  firearms.  Many  States 
have  laws  on  the  ownership  or  posses- 
sion of  rifles  and  shotguns.  But  we  will 
not  have  done  our  work,  we  will  not  have 
established  a  Federal  structure  within 
which  these  State  laws  can  be  effective,  if 
we  omit  one  of  the  most  frequent  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  firearms  contrary  to 
State  law — mail-order  shipment. 

Second,  there  can  be  no  argument  that 
long  guns  are  used  exclusively  by  hunt- 
ers, and  not  by  criminals  and  mentally 
disordered  persons.  Nearly  30  percent  of 
the  6,500  firearm  murders  in  the  United 
States  during  1966  were  accomplished 
with  rifles  or  shotguns.  Fifty-seven  law- 
enforcement  officers  were  murdered  in 
that  year,  55  of  them  by  firearms— and 
one  out  of  every  four  of  these  by  a  rifle 
or  shotgun.  In  the  outbreaks  of  civil  dis- 
order of  the  last  few  years  the  weapon 
of  tlie  sniper  has  been  the  rifle.  And  it 
would  be  a  strange  law  that  was  passed 
in  part  because  of  recent  notorious 
sniping  incidents  but  failed  to  cover  the 
sniper's  main  weapon— rifle.  The  as- 
.sassination  of  our  President,  the  whole- 
sale .slaughter  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  the  tragic  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.— all  these  were  the  work  of  a 
sniper's  rifle  bullet.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to 
pass  a  law  that  would  be  irrelevant  to 
these  events. 

What  are  the  arguments  against 
amendment  786?  They  are  essentially 
two;  First,  that  the  provisions  would  so 
inconvenience  legitimate  hunters  and 
sportsmen  that  these  citizens  would  be 
precluded  from  their  lawful  pursuits — 
and  this  in  turn  would  be  a  loss  to  many 
States  of  substantial  license  revenues: 
and  .second,  that  to  include  this  amend- 
ment would  equate  concealable  weapons 
with  rifles  and  shotguns — even  though 
the  vast  majority  of  firearms  abuse  in- 
volves concealable  weapons  and  hand- 
guns. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  under  the 
amendment  it  might  be  slightly  more 
difficult  for  some  persons  to  obtain  rifles 
and  shotguns  than  under  present  law — 
or  the  present  absence  of  law.  I  make  no 
apology  for  this  admission,  for  that  is 
obviously  the  whole  point  of  the  amend- 
ment. But  just  who  would  be  inconven- 
ienced, and  to  what  degree,  is  a  question 
that  has  been  answered  too  often  in 
exaggerated  generalities. 

I  have  many  friends  who  are  hunters, 
and  I  myself  like  to  hunt.  Let  me  just 
talk  about  a  number  of  examples  of 
typical  hunting  excursions  and  see  ex- 
actly where  this  great  inconvenience  is: 
Many  hunters  already  own  their  own 
rifles  or  shotguns.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  that  would  preclude  such  a  per- 
son from  taking  his  rifle  or  shotgun  any- 
where in  the  country,  using  it  for  lawful 
hunting  purposes,  and  bringing  it  back 
home?  No. 

Many  hunters  and  sportsmen  who  do 
not  already  own  their  rifle  or  shotgun, 
like  to  purchase  these  weapons  out  of 
State,  perhaps  where   they  have   gone 


hunting.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
which  would  preclude  them  from  buyinu 
over  the  counter  a  rifle  or  shotsjun  any- 
where in  the  country?  No. 

Many  hunters  like  to  buy  their  am- 
munition over  the  counter  out  of  State. 
or  in-State,  or  even  have  it  shipped  to 
them  from  out  of  State.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  which  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  their  access  to  ammuni- 
tion for  their  rifles  or  shotguns?  No. 

Many  hunters  like  to  buy  from  or  .sell 
guns  to  their  hunting  friends,  or  perhap.- 
trade  firearms.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  which  would  preclude  such  a  per.son 
from  trading  his  shotgun  for  another 
man's  rifle,  even  if  the  other  man  is 
from  out  of  State.  No. 

Many  hunters  and  sportsmen  like  to 
have  access  to  all  types  of  firearms,  in- 
cludintr  tho.se  of  foreign  manufacture.  1- 
there  anything  m  this  bill  that  woulc 
prohibit  an  individual  horn  importing  a 
foreign  manufactured  rifle  or  shotgun 
for  sporting  purpo.-es?  No. 

Many  hunters  and  sportsmen  like  to  be 
able  to  order  from  a  catalog  their  rifir,- 
and  shotgims  so  that  they  will  be  sure 
to  obtain  as  large  a  variety  of  weapons 
as  po.ssible.  Is  there  anj-thin?  in  this  bill 
which  would  preclude  a  hunter  or  sports- 
man from  ordering  through  a  catalog  i-. 
rifie  or  shoteun?  No — so  long  as  the  rifle 
or  shotgun  was  delivered  through  a  local 
licensed  dealer. 

The  case  that  is  frequently  cited  as 
being  most  inconvenienced  by  this 
amendment  is  that  of  a  person  who  lives 
in  a  place  so  remote  that  he  cannot  ap- 
pear at  a  dealer's  place  of  business  to 
pick  up  his  rifle  or  shotgun.  Such  a  per- 
son would  have  to  live  so  far  away  from 
everybody  else  that  I  cannot  believe  there 
are  ven,-  many  of  them.  Except  for  Ha- 
waii, no  State  in  the  Union  has  less  than 
500  licensed  dealers  now.  and  sparsely 
populated  States,  which  tend  to  be  States 
with  a  high  rate  of  firearms  use.  tend 
to  have  a  much  higher  per  capita  inci- 
dence of  dealers.  These  dealers  need  not 
be  exclusively  in  the  firearms  business. 
The  local  hardware  store,  or  feedstore, 
or  general  store  would  likely  be  a  flre- 
anns  dealer  as  well. 

Certainly  amendment  786  does  not 
equate  long  guns  with  concealable  weap- 
ons. There  is  a  very  legitimate  reason 
for  distinguishing  between  the  treatment 
of  long  guns  and  the  treatment  of  hand- 
guns— and  that  is  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  inconspicuous  in  carrying  a 
long  gun.  so  that  it  is  not  as  frequently 
used  in  the  commission  of  crime.  So  it  is 
perfectly  appropriate  for  title  IV.  as 
amended  by  amendment  No.  786.  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes  of 
firearms.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the 
title  thus  amended  would  do:  the  title 
would  prohibit  purchase  of  handguns 
out  of  the  State  of  one's  residence— 
but  there  would  be  no  such  prohibition 
on  the  purchase  of  long  guns  out  of  the 
State  of  one's  residence:  the  title  would 
prohibit  interstate  shipments  of  hand- 
guns to  unlicensed  nonresidents — 
amendment  786  would  i>ermit  such  ship- 
ment of  long  guns  so  long  as  the  recipient 
had  appeared  at  the  dealers  premises: 
the  title  would  prohibit  transporting  into 
one's  State  of  residence  a  handgun  pur- 
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chased  or  otherwise  acquired  outside  of 
that  State— but  no  such  prohibition 
would  apply  to  rifles  or  shotguns. 

Finally,  let  me  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  second  provision  in  amend- 
ment 786.  which  would  prohibit  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age.  This  is  a  very  sensible  pro- 
vision, to  which  I  think  there  can  be  very 
little  objection.  First,  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  or  iwssession  of  rifles  or 
shotguns  bv  children  under  18— it  only 
prohibits    a    federally    licen.scd    dealer 
from  selling  these  weapons  to  children 
under  18.  Thus,  if  a  father  had  worked 
with  his  son  to  teach  him  how  to  prop- 
erly handle  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  it  would  be 
perfectly  permis.sible  under  Federal  law 
for  the   father  to  give  his  son  such  a 
weapon.  But  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  resiJonsibility  to  control  the  unilimited 
access  to  these  weapons  by  juveniles,  so 
that  parents  and  guardians  and  other  in- 
terested persons  will  be  able  to  protect 
or  control  the  juveniles. 

I  might  mention  that  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hruska 
also  includes  a  provision  restricting  ac- 
cess to  rifles  and  shotguns  by  children 
under  18.  That  provision  precludes  a 
common  or  contract  carrier  from  deliv- 
ering a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  child  under 
18  Amendment  786  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  and  prohibits  a  federally  li- 
censed dealer  Ircm  selling  such  weapons 
to  juveniles.  But  there  should  be  little 
controversy  over  the  fact  that  there  is 
Federal  responsibility  and  a  Federal  in- 
terest in  restricting  access  to  firearms  by 
juveniles. 

I  can  onlv  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  good  that  would  derive  from  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  is  so  much 
greater  than  any  possible  inconvenience 
to  any  legitimate  user  of  rifles  or  shot- 
guns that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  .adopted. 
In  many  respects  I  would  like  to  see  it 
go  further.  But  at  the  very  least  we 
should  take  this  amendment  with  its 
very  reasonable  and  sensible  controls 
over  the  presently  almost  unrestricted 
traffic  in  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Mr  President,  we  need  not  look  far  to 
see  the  need  for  strong  gun  control  legis- 
lation. Just  yesterday  in  this  city,  a  mer- 
chant was  shot  to  death  in  his  store.  He 
was  the  fourth  merchant  .slain  m  the 
past  15  days. 

The  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nitv  of  this  city,  of  ever>-  city— indeed. 
citizens  everywhere— are  tired  of  the  law- 
lessness on  the  streets.  They  rightly  de- 
mand action  to  curb  crime.  They  de- 
mand better  {X)lice  protection.  Tliey  de- 
mand gun  controls.  These  controls  must 
be  all-encompassing,  to  include  rifles  and 
shotguns  as  well  as  the  hand  weapons. 

Mr    S\L'^THERS.  Mr.  President,  wall 

the  Senator  irom  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr   KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 

President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Florida  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  may  proceed. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  contaiiis  four  substantive 
titles  Title  1  is  the  administration's 
Safe   Streets   and   Crime   Control   Act, 


originally    introduced   by    Senator   Mc- 
Clellan  more  than  a  year  ago  on  behalf 
of  President  Johnson.  Title  II  contains  a 
series  of  provisions  seeking  to  overrule 
certain  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court   and   to   limit   the   appellate   and 
habeas   corpus   jurisdiction   of   the   Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  Federal  courts. 
Title  III  establishes  a  system   of  elec- 
tronic .surveillance  by  Federal  and  State 
law-enforcement    officers    acting    under 
court  order.  Title  IV  contains  a  series  of 
provisions  regulating  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns in  interstate  commerce  and  through 
the  maUs.  Title  V  of  the  bill  consists  of 
a  technical  provision- a  general  sever- 
abilitv  clause,  applicable  in  the  event  one 
or  another  provision  of  the  bill  is  held 
unconstitutional. 

I  wish  to  speak  at  length  at  this  time 
of  title  I  of  S.  917,  and  also  to  discuss 
briefly  title  IV  of  the  bUl. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  title  I.  Its 
provisions  offers  a  major  program  ol 
urgentlv  needed  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
to  improve  and  strengthen  all  aspects  of 
their  systems  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  Title  I  will  become  the 
heart  of  our  national  strategy  against 
crime  in  the  United  States.  Under  it,  the 
Federal  Government  can  seek  to  create 
and  guide  the  allocation  of  new  resources 
to  law  enforcement,  consistent  with  our 
iiistorical  conviction  that  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  Nation  must  continue  to  be 
primarily  a  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility. Clime  is  essentially  a  State  and 
local  in-oblem  that  must  be  dealt  with 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

At  the  same  time  however,  lawlessness 
in  the  United  States  is  a  national  phe- 
nomenon that  reaches  into  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  Crime  Commission 
found  that  there  are  many  problems  in 
the  war  against  crime  that  State  and 
local  governments  cannot  solve  on  their 
own.  Therefore,  a  major  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  both  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  support  and  encour- 
age greater  efforts  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  find  new  answers  to  the 
problem  of  crime. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  serious 
problem  that  crime  presents  to  our  so- 
ciety. Since  1940  the  crime  rate  in  the 
Nation  has  doubled.  It  has  increased  five 
times  as  fast  as  our  population  since 
1953.  In  dollars,  the  cost  of  crime  runs 
to  tens  of  billions  annually.  The  human 
costs  are  simply  not  measurable. 

We  must  identify  and  eliminate  the 
causes  of  criminal  activity  wherever  they 
lie.  whether  deep  in  the  environment 
around  us  or  in  the  nature  of  individual 
men.  The  administration  is  presently 
doing  a  great  deal  to  combat  poverty  and 
improve  education,  health,  welfare,  hous- 
ing, and  recreation.  These  measures  are 
vital  but  crime  will  not  wait  while  we 
pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  Tlie  active  war 
against  crime  calls  for  vast  improve- 
ments in  oui-  system  of  law  enforcement. 
We  mu.st  give  new  priority  to  improving 
our  police,  courts,  and  corrections. 

In  July  1965,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. At  the  conclusion  of  its  study  in 
February  1967,  the  Commission  published 


a  thorough  report^'Tlie  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society  "—summarizing 
its  research  in  detail.  Subsequently,  the 
Commi.ssion  issued  nine  task  force  vol- 
umes analyzing  specific  problems  in  law 
enforcement,  and  five  additional  research 
studies.  The  studies  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission are  a  landmark  in  crime  re- 
search. They  represent  the  most  com- 
jnehensive  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  history  of  uur  country.  Tliey 
precisely  document  the  immense  need 
for  reform  in  all  aspects  of  our  law  en- 
forcement .system. 

The  Commission  found  that  criminal 
behavior  permeates  every  segment  of 
American  .society.  Tlic  Commission  re- 
jjorted  that  in  the  United  States  today, 
one  bov  in  six  is  refen-cd  to  a  juvenile 
court.  In  1965,  more  than  2  million  Amer- 
icans were  received  in  prisons  or  juvenile 
training  schools,  or  placed  on  probation. 
The  Commission  estimated  that  about  40 
percent  of  all  male  children  now  livmg 
in  the  United  States  will  be  arrested  for 
a  nontraffic  offense  at  .some  lime  during 
their  lives.  In  a  .sample  of  1.700  ijersons. 
91  percent  admitted  they  had  committed 
acts  for  which  they  might  have  received 
jail  or  prison  sentences. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  findings  of  the  Crime 
Commission,  especially  those  as  to  the 
widespread  fear  of  crime  among  our  citi- 
zens: 43  percent  of  the  population  of  high 
crime  areas  in  two  lai'ge  cities  said  they 
stay  off  the  streets  at  night  because  of 
their  fear  of  crime;  35  percent  said  they 
do  not  speak  to  strangers  any  more  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  crime;  21  jjerccnt 
said  thev  use  cars  and  cabs  at  nisht  be- 
cau.se  of  their  fear  of  crime;  20  percent 
.said  they  would  like  to  move  to  another 
neighborhood  because  of   their  fear  of 

crime.  .      ,     , 

The  Commission's  report  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  embark  immediately  on  a  pro- 
uram  of  financial  and  technological  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  uovernments 
to  combat  the  rising  incidence  of  crime. 
The  Commission  clearly  recognized  that 
day-io-day  law  enforcement  is  primarily 
a  ."^^tate  and  local  responsibility,  but  it 
in.sisted  that  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  to  any  national  effort 
against  crime  would  be  crucial.  President 
Johnson  acted  immediately  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Clime  Commi-ssion. 
In  February  1967.  he  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967. 

That  bill,  the  essential  features  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  title  1  of 
S.  917,  is  designed  to  implement  the 
eight  major  needs  documented  by  the 
Crime  Commission: 

First.  State  and  local  planning  in  law 
enforcement. 

Second.  Education  and  training  of  law 
enforcement  ijersonncl. 

Tliird.  Surveys  and  advisory  services 
to  improve  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Fourth.  Development  of  coordinated 
national  crim^e  information  systems. 

Fifth.  Development  of  demonstration 

programs  in  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Sixth    A   program    of    scientific    and 

technological  research  and  development 

in  all  areas  related  to  law  enforcement. 
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Seventh.  The  establishment  of  Insti- 
tutes for  research  and  for  the  training 
of  personnel. 

Eit,'hth.  Grants-m-aid  for  operational 
innovations  and  action  programs  in  law- 
enforcement. 

Title  I  is  divided  into  five  principal 
part.s. 

Part  A  provides  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  by  a  bipartisan,  three- 
member  entity  to  be  called  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

Part  B  provides  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  prepare  and  de- 
velop comprehensive  law  enforcement 
plans. 

Part  C  provides  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  action  programs 
to  implement  their  law  enforcement 
plans  and  to  improve  and  strengthen 
all  aspects  of  law  enforcement. 

Part  D  provides  grants  to  public 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  private  organizations  for  train- 
ing, education,  research  and  development 
in  all  areas  related  to  law  enforcement. 
Pa-rt  E  contains  general  requirements 
and  administrative  provisions  applicable 
to  the  overall  grant  program.  It  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  SIOO.111.000 
for  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
program,  and  S300.000.000  for  the  second 
year.  Eventually,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  law  enforcement 
may  well  reach  the  level  of  SI  billion  per 
year. 

I  believe  that  the  major  provisions  of 
title  I  will  repay  the  careful  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Part  A  provides  that  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  will  be 
located  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  tjeneral  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Under  title  I,  the  At- 
torney General  will  not  have  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  partictilar  grant 
applications,  but.  rather,  his  authority 
will  be  limited  to  overall  policy  guidance 
of  the  'oi.?x-range  affairs  of  the  Admin- 
istration. The  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  the  Administrator  of  Law 
Enforcemen.t  Assistance,  who  will  have  a 
rank  equivalent  to  that  of  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  the  E>epartment. 
The  Administrator  will  be  assisted  by  two 
Associate  Administrators  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assisunce. 

Under  part  B  of  title  I.  Federal  grants 
of  up  to  80  percent  will  be  available  to 
help  State  and  local  i^overnments  pre- 
pare, develop,  or  revise  com.prehensive 
law  enforcment  plans.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  title  I  is 
grounded  squarely  in  the  premise  that 
planning  must  be  a  prerequisite  for  Fed- 
eral assisUnce  to  State  and  local  action 
programs  to  improve  law  enforcement. 
Adequate  planning  will  insure  that  new 
expenditures  are  properly  allocated  and 
that  appropriate  priorities  are  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  planning  will  encour- 
■  age  cooperation  and  joint  efforts  by  con- 
tiguous or  overlapping  jurisdictions,  and 
will  help  to  coordinate  the  three  princi- 
pal types  of  agencies  in  our  over-all  sys- 
tem of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice — the  police,  courts,  and  correc- 
tions. 

Part  C  of  title  I  offers  Federal  grants 
of  up  to  60  percent  to  State  and  local 


governments  for  action  programs  to  im- 
plement their  law  enforcement  plans 
and  improve  all  aspects  of  their  law  en- 
forcement systems.  As  the  new  statutory 
program  matures,  the  major  share  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  will  inevitably  take 
place  through  the  action  grants  under 
part  C. 

Grants  under  part  C  are  intended  to 
cover  the  entire  spectrum   of   law  en- 
forcement  and   criminal   justice.   They 
will   emphasize   such   priority   areas   as 
first,  specialized  training,  education  and 
recruitment  programs,  including  intense 
training   in   such   critical   areas  as  or- 
lanized  crime,  riot  control,  iwlice-com- 
munity  relations,  and  the  development 
of  police  tactical  squads;  .second,  mod- 
ernization of  equipment,  including  port- 
able two-way  radios  for  patrol  cars,  new 
alarm  systems,  and  improved  laboratory 
instrumentation  for  applying  advanced 
techniques  in  identification:  third,  broad 
programs  for  the  reorganization  of  per- 
.sonnel  structures  and  the  coordination 
and  consolidation  of  overlapping  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  agencies: 
fourth,    advanced    techniques    for    re- 
habilitating    offenders,     including     the 
establishment   of   vocational   prerelease 
guidance  in  jails,  work- release  programs 
.md  community-based  corrections  facili- 
ties: fifth,  high-speed  .systems  for  col- 
lecting and  transmitting  information  to 
police,  prosecutors,  courts,  and  correc- 
tions agencies;    and,   sixth,   crime   pre- 
vention  programs   in   schools,   colleges, 
welfare  agencies,  and  other  institutions. 
Part  D  of  title  I  will  promote  new  pro- 
grams of  training,  education,  research, 
and  development  in  all  areas  related  to 
law  enforcement.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing disclosures  of  the  Crime  Com- 
.mission   is   that    the   modern   scientific 
and  technological  revolution  that  has  .'^o 
radically  changed  so  much  of  American 
life  has  had  remarkably  little  impact  on 
our  system  of  law  enforcement.  Industry, 
medicine,   and   the   military   and   other 
agencies  of  government  draw  heavily  on 
branches  of  science  and  technology,  but 
our  police,  courts,  and  corrections  per- 
sist  in   treating    today's   problems   with 
yesterday's  techniques.  Part  D  of  title 
i    :s   intended   to    remedy    this   serious 
del'icif  ncy  by  establishing  a  major  law 
enforcement  research  institute  within  the 
Federal  Government — a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.   Consistent  with  the  basic  im- 
portance attached  to   training  and  re- 
search  in   law   enforcement,  the  Insti- 
tute is  authorized  to  make  Federal  grants 
of  up  to  100  percent  to  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  for  research 
activities. 


ORGANIZED    CRIME 

No  program  to  improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
can  succeed  M.nle.ss  it  comes  to  grips  with 
a  problem  of  immense  magnitude  in  our 
society— the  problem  of  organized  crime. 
■We  have  always  had  organized  crime  and 
corruption.  But  organized  crime  today 
transcends  the  crime  known  to  us  in 
the  past.  Our  pre.sent  criminal  laws  and 
procedures  are  inadequate  to  cope  with 
It.  These  hard-core  groups  have  be- 
come more  than  just  loose  associations 
of  criminals.  As  the  Crime  Commission 


found,  they  have  developed  into  huge 
corporations  of  corruption.  They  are  in- 
volved in  the  importation,  distribution 
and  sale  of  narcotics,  in  loan  sharking,  in 
labor  racketeering,  in  gambling,  and  in 
a  wide  variety  of  other  offenses.  They 
have  also  penetrated  many  legitimate 
businesses  and  unions.  In  some  cities, 
they  dominate  juke  box  and  vending  ma- 
chine distribution,  laundry  services,  liq- 
uor and  beer  distribution,  night  clubs, 
food  wholesaling,  record  manufacturing, 
the  garment  industry,  garbage  collec- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  lines. 

The  Crime  Commission  found  that  or- 
ganized crime  flourishes  best  only  in  a 
climate  of  ix)litical  and  official  corrup- 
tion. Today's  corruption  is  less  vi.sible, 
more  subtle,  and.  therefore,  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect  and  assess  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  earlier  eras.  With  the  expan- 
sion of  governmental  regulation  of  pri- 
vate and  business  activity,  the  power  to 
corrupt  has  given  organized  crime  im- 
mense control  over  matters  affecting  our 
everyday  lives.  At  various  times  in  the 
past,  organized  crime  was  a  dominant 
political  force  in  such  metropolitan  cen- 
ters as  New  York.  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
and  even  Miami.  Political  leaders,  legis- 
lators, police  officers,  prosecutors  and 
judges  have  been  tainted  and  corrupted 
by  organized  crime.  The  public  is  the  vic- 
tim, because  there  can  be  no  true  liberty 
or  justice  under  a  corrupt  government. 

To  combat  organized  crime,  the  Crime 
Commission  made  several  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

First.  Each  attorney  general  in  a  State 
where  organized  crime  exists  should 
form  a  imit  of  attorneys  and  investi- 
gators to  gather  information  and  assist 
in  prosecutions  for  such  criminal  activity. 
Second.  Police  departments  in  all  ma- 
jor cities  should  have  a  special  intelli- 
gence unit  devoted  solely  to  ferreting  out 
organized  criminal  activity  and  to  col- 
lecting information  regarding  the  pos- 
sible entry  of  organized  crime  into  the 
illegal  local  operations  or  into  legitimate 
businesses  in  the  area. 

Third.  The  prosecutor's  office  in  every 
major  city  should  have  sufficient  man- 
power assigned  fulltime  to  organized 
crime  cases. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Justice 
should  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  efficient  sys- 
tems for  regional  intelligence  gathering, 
collection  and  dissemination.  Through 
financial  assistance  and  provisions  of  se- 
curity clearance,  the  Department  should 
also  sponsor  and  encouraee  research  by 
the  many  relevant  disciplines,  regarding 
'  the  nature,  development,  activities,  and 
organization  of  these  special  criminal 
groups. 

Title  I  offers  major  Federal  supi3ort  to 
implement  these  recommendations  in 
practice.  Part  C  specifically  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  give  special  em- 
phasis to  action  grants  for  programs  to 
control  organized  crime,  and  provides 
that  Federal  grants  may  be  used  to  pay 
up  to  7.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  I  that  make  crants  avail- 
able not  only  to  State  governments,  but 
to  local  governments  as  well. 
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The  primary  goal  in  any  Federal  grant 
program  such  as  that  olfered  in  Title  I 
is  to  move  the  money  to  the  place  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  to  do  so 
quickly  and  efficiently.  Title  I  of  S.  917 
accomplishes  this  goal  by  maintaining 
the  broadest  ixjssiblB  flexibility  for  grants 
to  both  States  and  local  governments 
under  the  program.  Nothing  would  more 
seriously  impede  the  development  of  the 
new  Federal  program  than  the  adoption 
of  the  controversial  bloc  grant  amend- 
ment, which  would  impose  a  straitjackct 
on  law  enforcement  by  requiring  all 
grants  to  local  law  enforcement  to  be 
channeled  solely  throu.gh  State  govern- 
ments. 

I  oppose  the  bloc  grant  amendment, 
because  I  believe  it  fails  to  meet  the 
single  most  urgent  need  in  our  country 
today  in  the  war  against  crime — the  need 
for  immediate  fin.Tnciai  assistance  to  law 
enforcement  in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  The  rn-oponents  of  the  bloc  grant 
amendment  are  on  unsound  p round  when 
they  say  that  it  preserves  the  po.sition 
of  the  States  in  our  Federal  system  of 
government.  On  the  contrary,  this  argu- 
ment ignores  the  iundamental  reality 
that  has  become  all  to  i  obvious  in  recent 
^veeks — it  is  in  our  areat  urban  centers 
that  the  most  diflioult  battles  in  the  war 
against  crime  are  being  fought,  and 
where  the  need  for  financial  assistance 
to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
is  most  acute. 

We  must  never  forget  that  law  en- 
forcement in  the  United  States  is  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility;  90  percent 
of  the  348.i;fi0  State  and  local  police 
officers  in  the-  Nation  are  employed  by 
county  and  municipal  police  agencies:  72 
percent  of  .he  tatal  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  law  enforcement  are  made 
by  local  governments.  Whatever  the  role 
of  the  States  in  other  areas,  such  as 
housing,  traasportation,  education,  and 
the  like.  State-level  invnlvement  in  law 
enforcement  hss  f.-'d-ti.onally  and  prop- 
erly been  extremely  limited. 

in  addition,  the  bloc  grant  amendment 
will  sow  seeds  of  frustration  and  partisan 
politics  in  the  new  Federal  program.  It 
will  encourage  political  rivalry  between 
Governors  and  mayors,  and  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  do  not  need  at  the  present  t'me, 
it  is  to  play  ::)olitics  with  the  war  on 
crime. 

Equally  serious,  the  bloc  grant  amend- 
ment would  imoose  unnecessary  and  dis- 
astrous delays  on  metropolitan  areas  in 
their  struggle  against  crime.  To  be  sure, 
the  amendment,  as  considered  by  the 
JudiciaiT  Committee,  contains  an  in- 
flexible requirement  that  75  percent  of 
the  Federal  funds  eranted  t-o  a  State 
must  be  made  available  to  local  govern- 
ments. But  by  giving  the  State  govern- 
ments domination  over  the  utilization  of 
the  funds,  the  States  will  inevitably  tend 
to  overemphasize  State  level  activities  in 
law  enforcement,  such  at,  courts  and  cor- 
rections, and  underemphasize  local-level 
activities  such  a5  police. 

The  true  irony  of  the  bloc  grant 
amendment  is  that  its  proponents,  who 
urge  so  vehemently  in  other  respects  that 
its  primary  emphasis  should  be  on  im- 
proving the  police,  are  also  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  single  amendment  tiiat 


is  most  likely  to  defeat  their  goal  of  aid- 
ing the  police,  since  the  real  danger  of 
the  bloc  grant  amendment  is  tnat  the 
States  will  bypass  the  cities  and  counties. 
Ana  if  our  cities  and  counties  are  by- 
passed, it  is  the  police  who  will  suffer 
most,  becau.se  the  ])olice  function  is  .so 
ovei-v.-helming  the  responsibility  of  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  financial 
a.ssistance  to  be  made  available  under 
title  I  must  be  provided  to  both  State 
and  local  governments  on  the  most  flexi- 
ble basis  oossible,  in  order  to  meet  the 
entire  range  of  lav.-enforccment  needs 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  addition,  the  bloc  grant  approach 
will  cause  severe  delays  in  jn-oviding 
such  assistance.  As  the  bloc  grant 
amendment  makes  clear,  a  State  may 
take  up  to  6  months  to  apply  for  a  plan- 
ning grant,  and  another  6  months  to  ap- 
ply for  action  grants  to  implement  the 
plan.  Thus,  up  to  an  entire  year  may  be 
wasted  bv  a  State  in  applying  for  a 
planning  grant  and  obtaining  action 
grants,  not  to  mention  the  additional 
lengthy  delavs  required  to  obtain  the  ac- 
tion funds  and  put  them  into  operation. 

TITLfc    IV 

I  Wish  to  speak  next  of  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  S.  917.  The  .specific  language 
of  title  IV  consists  essentially  of  a  series 
of  provisions,  long  overdue,  regulating 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  handguns, 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  title  IV 
must  not  stop  with  coverage  of  handguns, 
but  also  include  adequate  in-ovisions  to 
restrict  the  sale  and  distribution  of  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

We  have  talked  for  a  long  time  about 
fighting  crime  in  cur  Nation.  Gun  con- 
trol legislation  is  an  opportunity  to  de- 
prive the  criminals  in  our  midst  of  their 
principal  weapons.  We  can  no  longer  ne- 
glect the  tens  of  thousands  of  robberies, 
assaults,  and  murders  committed  every 
year  with  such  weapons.  It  is  disastrous 
enough  that  we  are  plagued  with  riots  in 
our  cities,  but  it  is  far  worse  to  have  our 
police  and  firemen  disabled  by  snipers 
armed  with  weapons  they  should  not 
have. 

Crime  in  the  United  St::tcs  is  a  prob- 
lem of  enormou.s  complexity.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  financial  assistance  iDrograms 
of  the  sort  provided  in  title  I  of  S.  917 
offer  what  is  by  far  the  best  approach  to 
this  problen.  in  the  lont.  run.  I  also  be- 
lieve, however,  that  of  all  the  various 
types  of  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
that  Congress  has  it  within  its  power  to 
provide  over  the  short  run.  none  offers 
such  quick  «nd  substantial  assistance  to 
public  .safety  as  the  s'mpie  enactment  of 
effective  gun  control  legislation. 

We  are  no  longer  a  irontier  .society  in 
which  a  citizen  must  be  armed  for  protec- 
tion. We  are  a  highly  technical  and  ur- 
banized Nation.  It  is  a  .simple  fact  of  life 
in  the  20th  century  that  guns  are  exten- 
sively used  to  commit  crimes.  It  is.  there- 
fore, imperative  to  control  the  indiscrimi- 
nate flow  of  firearms  to  those  who  use 
them  to  break  the  law. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his 
recent  crime  message: 

To  pass  strict  firearms  control  laws  at  every 
level  of  government  Is  an  act  of  simple  pru- 
dence and  a  measure  of  a  civilized  society. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  existing  Federal 
and  local  firearms  laws  cannot  do  the 
iob.  The  Federal  laws  provide  liltle  con- 
trol over  mail-order  sales.  Even  the  most 
stringent  local  laws  are  .ill  too  easily 
avoided  by  ordering  firearms  Irom  an- 
other iurusdiction,  either  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  or 
through  the  mails,  'i illc  IV  i;>  aimed  .sole- 
ly at  mure  effective  control  over  iaUn- 
state  ana  foreign  commerce  in  tiie.se 
deadly  weapons.  Action  is  long  overdue. 
Fiirtlier  delay  is  uncoa.scionable.  Title  IV 
•;iv-es  us  the  chance  to  act .  a;.d  to  act  now. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  vield  mc  .some  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1,5  minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  without  dis- 
pute, the  greatest  domestic  problem  now 
confronting  this  country  is  a  soaring 
crime  rate.  Responsible  citizens  now  rec- 
ognize that  the  crime  problem  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  immediate 
action  is  required  to  control  or  ; -re vent 
behavior  that  threatens  the  iiublic  order 
and  security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  consider  if  you  will,  that 
in  1967  there  was  a  forcible  rape  every 
23  minutes,  a  lobbery  every  4':  minutes, 
an  assault  eveiT  2' j  minutes,  a  car  theft 
everv  minute,  and  a  burglary  evciy  27 
.seconds.  The  resulting  monetary  loss  is 
authoritatively  estimated  to  be  at  least 
S27  billion.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of 
adequately  measuring  the  imin.  misery, 
fear,  and  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime. 

The  problem  and  its  complexity  in  our 
modern  industrial-technological  society 
are  obvious.  Equally  obvious  is  the  neces- 
sitv  for  prompt  and  efficient  action  now 
to  afford  adequate  tnotoction  for  our  lives 
and  property.  With  this  in  mind,  careful 
consideration  is  being  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  several  bills  now  under  consid- 
eration to  accomphsh,  through  legisla- 
tion, increased  Federal  assistance  in  such 
crnical  areas  as  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse,  police  organization,  judicial  ad- 
ministration. State  detention  and  correc- 
tional agencies,  organized  crime,  research 
in  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime, 
and  firearms  control. 

It  is  to  this  final  topic,  firearms  control, 
which  has  generated  much  debate  and 
emotion,  that  I  direct  my  remarks. 

During  recent  years,  the  increasing 
crime  rate,  the  assassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent, and  the  rioting  in  our  cities  have 
caused  the  Congress  to  take  another  look 
at  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms  to 
determine  if  increased  regulation  would 
be  in  the  national  interest.  The  legisla- 
tion which  has  thus  far  been  proposed 
has  fallen  generally  into  two  categories: 
First,  the  greatly  restrictive  type  of  legis- 
lation .such  as  S.  1,  amendment  No.  90 
and  title  IV  of  S.  917:  and.  second,  the 
more  moderate  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  by  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  S.  1853 
and  S.  1854  introduced  by  Senator 
Hruska.  These  two  bills  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  provisions  of  Amend- 
ment No.  708. 

S.  1,  as  amended,  and  H.R.  5384  provide 
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express  restrictions  on  the  shipment  of 
any  fireamis,  including  shotguns  and 
rifles,  in  interstate  commerce  They  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  mail-order  sale,  ex- 
cept between  federally  licensed  dealers, 
of  all  firearms  including  handguns,  shot- 
guns, and  rifles,  and  militai-y  surplus 
weapons.  They  prohibit  the  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  handguns  to  nonresidents. 
ALSO,  the  bills  contain  elaborate  licensing 
procedures  and  increased  fees  fot  fire- 
arms dealers,  manufacturers,  and  im- 
porters. 

Senator  Hruska's  amendment  provides 
for  an  affidavit  procedure  for  mail-order 
and  nonresident  over-the-counter  sales 
of  handguns,  because  it  is  felt  that  hand- 
guns are  the  principal  tools  of  criminals. 
Included  in  the  bill  is  a  ban  on  the  mail- 
order delivery  of  such  guns  to  those  under 
21  years. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  and  of  available  crime  statistics, 
and  after  weighing  the  utility  of  the  pro- 
po.^ed  controls  against  the  threatened 
infringement  upon  individual  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  comprehensive  Federal 
controls  on  the  availability  of  all  fire- 
arms is  unwarranted  and  unnecessaiT- 
I.  therefore,  support  the  less  restrictive 
but  effective  provisions. 

As  I  see  it.  apart  from  the  constitu- 
tional question,  there  are  two  policy  con- 
siderations which  must  be  balanced  in 
the  srudv  of  any  firearms  legislation,  and 
they  are:  First,  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing crime  in  our  country-  and  how  it 
will  be  affected  by  legislation  restricting 
the  purchase  of  firearms:  and  second, 
the  lawful  use  and  enjoyment  of  firearms 
by  the  40  million  citizens  who  own  them, 
and  the  eJTect  such  legislation  would  have 
on  such  lawful  use  of  firearms  as  recrea- 
tional shooting,  including  hunting,  and 
personal  protection. 

I  strongly  believe  that  firearms  should 
be  kept  fra-n  those  who  would  m'suse 
them:  hiwever.  we  have  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  weap- 
ons from  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
break  the  law.  A  substantial  number  of 
guns  that  were  used/*jring  the  riots 
which  have  swept  (u»f  large  cities  were 
stolen,  not  purchas^.  from  local  sport- 
ing goods  .stcre^and   pawnshops. 

If  I  felt  tli^<^xtreme  leuislation  such 
as  tit'e  rV/wmild  mevcnt  the  commi.-sion 
of  serious  crimes.  I  would  have  to  .sup- 
port it:  but  commonsense  tells  us  that  a 
cr  minal  who  sets  out  to  commit  a  seri- 
ous assault  will  net  be  deterred  by  a  law 
which  savs  he  cannot  have  a  gun  in  his 
pcs<:ession.  The  fact  is  that  '-'tins  are  used 
in   only  a   .small   percentage   of  serious 
crimes"  A  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion survey  shows  that  in  1966  only  3.4 
percent  of  the  3.243.000  serious  crimes 
committed   in   the   United   States   were 
comm  tted  wth  firearms.  These  FBI  fig- 
ures show  that  guns  of  all  types  were 
used  in  only  19  percent  of  aggravated 
assaults,  while  knives  and   razors  were 
used  in  approximately  34  percent  of  the 
total,   blunt   instruments  accounted  for 
22  percent,  and  miscellaneous  and  per- 
sonal weapons  completed  the  total.  Also, 
a  report  by  a  Wisconsin  State  agency  in- 
dicates that  the  murder  rate  in  those 
States  that  regulate  firearms  is  no  lower 


than  the  rate  in  those  States  that  have 
no  such  regulation.  And  .so  it  seems  that 
the   regulation   of  firearms  could  solve 
only  a  small  part  of  the  crime  problem. 
I   must  concede,   however,   that  even 
though  guns  are  used  in  a  small  percent- 
age of  serious  crimes,  the  argument  for 
gun  legislation  would  be  meritorious  if 
gun  legislation  would,  in  fact,  keep  gims 
from  criminals  and  save  lives.  While  I 
feel   that   hardened   criminals   and   po- 
tential criminals  with  no  records  would 
still  be  able  to  obtain  a  large  percentage 
of  their  firearms  needs  no  matter  how 
stringent  our  legislation  might  be.  I  have 
decided  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  legislation  designed  to  restrict  the 
.sale  of  handguns  are  significant  enough 
to  warrant  the  expense,  the  restriction, 
and  the  interference  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  such  legislation  upon  the  lawful 
u.sers  of  these  fircanns.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  handguns  arc  the  principal 
tools  of  criminals.  For  example,  during 
1966.  60  uercent  of  the  willful  killings  in 
the  United  States  were  committed  with 
firearms  and  70  percent  of   these   gun 
murders  resulted  from  handguns.  Of  the 
19   percent   of   aggravated   assaults   re- 
ferred to  in  the  i.nevious  paragraph  which 
were   committed   with   firearms,   it   has 
been  estimated  by  the  FBI  that  at  least 
two-thirds    of    these    were    committed 
with  handgims.  Additionally,  by  far  the 
largest   percentage   of   armed   robberies 
a.e  committed  with  handguns.  And  so  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  firearms  problem 
is  primarily  reduced  to  one  of  adequately 
controlling  the  misuse  of  handguns. 

It  also  arrears  quite  logical  to  me  that 
rif.es  and  shotguns  belong  in  a  separate 
category,  exempt  from  the  controls 
placed  on  handguns.  The  handgun,  be- 
cause of  its  physical  characteristics,  its 
easv  cfjncealability.  is  the  weapon  most 
often  utilized  by  the  criminal  element. 
On  the  other  hand,  rifles  and  shotguns, 
both  bv  custom  and  heritage,  are  the 
fireprms  of  the  sf^ortsman.  Subjecting 
both  categories  of  firearms  to  the  same 
i-equirpment  seems  no  more  logical  to  me 
than  placing  identical  controls  on  ships 
and  automobiles. 

For  this  reason,  arid  with  the  firm  re- 
solve that  the  substantial  segment  of  our 
society  that  lives  in  rural  and  semirural 
areas  .should  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  firearms  for  recrea- 
tional use  or  personal  protection,  or  be 
subjected  to  exorbitant  taxes  and  extra 
costs  ciSlinected  with  such  purchases.  I 
favor  amendment  No.  708  which  exempts 
rifles  and  shotguns  from  the  affidavit 
and  notification  requirement  which  it 
imposes  upon  the  mail  order  and  non- 
resident over-the-counter  sales  of  hand- 
guns. 

Mr.  president.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  forward-looking,  positive 
program  embodied  in  amendment  No. 
708.  .specifically  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

First.  It  would  require  that  no  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  may  ship  any  fire- 
arm in  interstate  commerce  to  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  State  or  appropriate 
local  law. 

Second.  It  would  provide  that  no  per- 
son may.  transport  or  receive  in  his  place 
of  residence  a  firearm  acquired  by  him 


outside  the  State  if  such  acquisition  or 
possession  is  unlawful  in  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  no  car- 
rier mav  deliver  any  handgun  to  a  per- 
son under  21  years  of  age  or  longgtm  to 
persons  under  18. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  handgun  in  inter.state  com- 
merce make  an  affidavit  of  eligibility 
which  is  filed  with  the  purchaser's  local 
law-enforcement  agency,  and  that  the 
seller  wait  at  least  1  week  before  ship- 
ping the  handgun  to  the  purchaser. 

Amendment  No.  708  has  received  tho 
full  support  of  not  only  hunters  and 
sportsmen  but  al.so  a  substantial  part  of 
the  American  public,  including  the  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  ma.ior  gun  and  wild- 
life organizations,  such  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  National  Shootins 
Sports  Foundation,  the  Sporting  Arms 
Manufacturing  Institute,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  and  others. 

Mr.   President,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like   to  express   my   strong   support   for 
part  B  of  amendment  No.  708  to  amend 
the   National   Firearms   Act   to   strictly 
regulate  the  making  or  transfer  of  so- 
called  destructive  devices  such  as  bazoo- 
kas, mortars,  bombs,  grenades,  rockets, 
and  field  ordnance.  The  bill  would  place 
the.se  devices  under  the  same  restrictions 
and  requirements  that  apply  to  machine- 
gims.  sawed-off  shotguns  and  sawed-off 
rifles  imder  the  National  Firearms  Act — 
often  known  as  the  Machinecun  Act.  It 
is   generally   conceded   that   destructive 
devices  have  no  legitimate  sporting  pur- 
pose and  ought  to  be  strictly  regulated. 
Because  of  the  efTectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  in  strictly  controlling 
machineguns   and   .^av.ed-off   rifles   and 
shotsuns  since  1934.  the  placing  of  de- 
structive devices  under  the  controls  of 
this  law  would  appear  to  be  sound  and 
appropriate. 

In  reaching  my  conclusions  on  this 
important  matter.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  the  question  of 
the  decree  of  control  that  should  be  ex- 
erted bv  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
control"  misuse  of  firearms.  I  fully  rec- 
ogn  ze  that  the  Federal  Governinent  is 
empowered  to  exercise  its  control  over 
intcr.trtte  commerce.  I  do  not  question 
this  authority.  However,  bills  such  as 
G.  1.  as  amended,  and  title  IV,  would 
i)roliibit  all  mail-:jrder  .sales  of  all  fire- 
arms except  sales  between  federally 
licensed  dealers.  I  feel  this  extreme  ap- 
jy.-oach  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  de- 
tracts,from  the  traditional  police  ix)\vers 
of  the  States  n\  this  area. 

I  contend  thit  the  most  just  and  rea- 
sonable aoproach  to  the  question  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  its 
-ontrol  over  interstate  commerce  by  re- 
quiring first,  a  sworn  statement  that  the 
applicant  is  not  prohibited  by  State  laws 
from  purchasing  a  firearm:  and.  second, 
notification  of  local  police,  prior  to  the 
interstate  or  mail-order  purchase  of  a 
pistol  or  revolver.  In  th's  manner,  a  con- 
trol, with  responsibility  for  enforcement 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  and 
local  authorities,  would  be  placed  upon 
the  purchase  of  those  firearms  being 
misused  most  frequently,  while  permit- 


ting the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns, 
weapons  obviously  most  used  and  en- 
joyed by  the  sportsman,  free  of  prior 
Federal  restraint  but  still  subject  to 
whatever  requirements  for  possession, 
transportation  or  use  the  State  and  local 
governments  think  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  amendment  No.  708 
as  part  of  our  total  legislative  involve- 
ment in  the  war  on  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiiese  remarks  be  included  at 
I  he  end  of  my  first  opening  presentation 
on  the  description  of  my  amendment  No. 
786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  describe  rather 
briefly,  but  in  a  way  which  I  think  will 
-ive  the  Members  of  this  body  a  view  of 
Its  exact  scope  and  purposes,  what  my 
amendment  would  do  and  what  it  would 
not  do:  and  I  shall  try  to  do  that  within 
the  time  which  I  have  allotted  myself. 
Essentially,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  does  only  two  things: 
Finst.  it  says  that  a  man  cannot  buy  a 
long  gun  without  appearing  in  per.son  at 
a  dealer's  premises  at  least  once,  either 
to  pick  up  the  weapon,  or  to  order  it  and 
have  it  shipped  to  him;  and.  second,  it 
states  that  a  federally  licensed  dealer 
cannot  sell  a  longgun  to  a  child  under  18 
years  of  age. 

Now.  that  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  that 
says  every  person  who  owns  or  pur- 
chases a  rifle  or  shotgun  must  register 
that  weapon.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  says  that  persons  may 
not  own  a  shotgun  or  rifle.  Indeed  per- 
sons under  18  years  can  own  a  shotgun 
or  rifle  so  long  as  they  do  not  purchase 
it  from  a  federally  licensed  dealer. 

In  fact,  the  argument  that  this  amend- 
ment would  ••inconvenience"  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  so  obviously 
contrived  that  I  think  it  is  worth  noting 
all  of  the  things  that  this  amendment 
does  not  do: 

It  does  not  prohibit  anyone  from  own- 
ing a  rifle  or  shortgun. 

It  does  not  prohibit  anyone  from  using 
a  rifle  or  shortgun. 

It  does  not  prohibit  a  per.son  from  tak- 
ing his  longgun  from  his  State  and 
carrj'ing  it  with  him  to  another  State. 
It  does  not  prohibit  a  person  living  in 
one  State  from  traveling  to  another  State 
and  buying  a  rifle  or  shotgun  over  the 
counter  in  that  other  State.  Moreover. 
he  can  put  the  gun  in  his  car  and  take 
it  back  home  with  him  when  he  is 
through.  And  if  you  do  not  want  to  bring 
the  weapon  home  yourself  you  can  have 
it  shipped  to  you,  so  long  as  you  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  any 
person  to  register  a  weapon  he  now  owns. 


or  which  he  may  purchase  in  the  future. 

Even  if  a  penson  is  not  a  federally 
licensed  dealer  he  can  sell  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun to  a  nonresident  friend,  or  trade  it 
or  give  it  away  so  long  as  the  friend 
would  be  permitted  to  receive  it  under 
the  law  of  his  residence. 

Under  this  amendment  a  per.son  can 
even  give  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  his  child 
if  he  thinks  that  wise,  whether  or  not 
the  child  is  18  years  old. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question 'i' 

Mr.    KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.    I 

yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Many  of  the  people  in 
my  State,  and  many  in  all  the  Western 
States,  are  afraid  such  a  provision  would 
work  a  hardship  on  them. , 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Can 
the  Senator,  perhaps,  ask  his  question  on 
the   Senator    from   Nebraska's   time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  time?  I  will  borrow  3  minutes:  the 
question  will  take  me  less  than  that.  I 
will  take  2  minutes  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

I  merely  wanted  to  make  the  point  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment might  work  a  hardship  on  many  of 
the  people  in  the  Western  States,  who  do 
not  go  into  the  city  often,  or  do  not  op- 
erate as  we  do  in  New  York  or  Boston  or 
Beverly  Hills,  and  they  do  a  ureat  deal  of 
mail-order  buying.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  them,  or  impossible  in  many  cases, 
to  go  in  to  the  dealer  and  be  recognized 
and  identified.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has 
no  intention  of  impeding  anybody  in  that 
manner.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how  his 
amendment  would  affect  such  i^ersons? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  have  suggested,  this  provision  would 
not  really  in  any  way  interfere  with 
intrastat.e  sales,  because  the  applicant 
could  write  to  the  dealer  and  receive  his 
weajwn  within  the  State.  Tliat  right 
would  certainly  be  recognized.  I  do  not 
.see  how  my  amendment  would  cause  any 
real  inconvenience,  if  any  at  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  intrastate  situation.  What  about  in- 
terstate? Suppose  that  in  Oregon.  -Ahere 
our  friend  has  his  ranch,  a  hunter  wishes 
to  buy  a  shotgun  that  is  manufactured 
in  Massachusetts  or  up  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.  Can  he  order  that  shotgun  by  fill- 
ing out  an  order  blank,  or  how  is  such  an 
order  handled? 

Mr.  KEINNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  By 
a  very  s'mple  jn-occdure.  He  just  orders 
it  through  his  local  hardware  store,  his 
local  distributor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  Senator  been 
in  eastern  Oregoii  lately? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
?.  matter  of  fact.  I  have. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  know  that  to  find  a  local  distribu- 
tor in  some  areas  up  there  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  You  sometimes  need  a  couple  of 
days  and  have  to  drive  400  or  500  miles 
to  get  to  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  point  has  been  made  that  this 
amendment  really  does  not  establish  a 
restriction  or  hardship,  that  the  resi- 
dents of  a  given  State  can  go  through 
their  licensed  hardware  stores  or  dis- 
tributors, order  these  weapons,  and  have 
them  shipped.  I  think  It  is  appropriate. 


in  this  connection,  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  licensees  in  the  various 
States. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  am  sure  that 
the  number  of  licensees  per  State  is  great 
enough  to  constitute  a  most  effective  ar- 
gument, and  would  give  the  impression 
that  anyone  could  find  a  licensee  with- 
out difficulty;  but  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  not  only  in  eastern  Oregon,  but  also 
in  California,  which  State  I  expect  my 
distinguished  colleague  will  be  visiting 
soon,  there  are  areas  where  it  would 
work  a  hardship,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
matter  can  be  brushed  over  simply  by 
saving  they  can  do  it.  In  many  cases  it 
is  not  that  simple:  I  think  it  would  work 
a  hardship. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  I 
appreciate  the  expression  of  concern  by 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  I  know 
the  concern  that  he  feels,  as  he  has  stated 
on  other  occasions,  about  those  who  live 
in  remote  areas. 

I   think,  as  was  brought  out  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  hearings,  the  number  of 
licensees  in  the  various  States  is  signifi- 
cant. In  Oregon,  for  example,  the  State 
that  the  Senator  mentioned,  tliere  are 
some  1.709  licensed  dealers.  In  Montana, 
there  are  some  1.417. 1  tliink  what  we  are 
really  attempting  to  balance  off  here  is 
what  inconvenience  there  is  to  those  who 
live  in   the   more   remote  parts  of   our 
countrv  against  what  has  been  suggested 
and  testified  to  time  and  time  aaain  by 
the  principal  law-enforcement  officers  of 
this  country— that  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  of  meeting  the  i)roblems  of 
crime   and   violence   that  exist   in   this 
Nation  today  is  by  i^assing  a  strong  fire- 
arms bill.  That  ca.se  has  been  made  re- 
peatedlv.  it  has  been  substantiated,  and 
it  is.  I  think,  irrefutable.  In  any  case.  I 
believe  it  is  a  judgment  that  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  Members  of  this  body. 
The  only  things  prohibited  under  this 
amendment  are  these:   First,  a  person 
cannot  mail   order   a   rifle   or  shotgun 
without  appearing  at  the  business  prem- 
ises of  a  dealer  either  at  the  time  the 
order  is  placed,  or  at  the  time  the  weapon 
is  received:  second,  a  child  under  13  can- 
not buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun  from  a  dealer. 
He  can  get  it  from  a  friend,  or  a  parent, 
or  .someone  else.  But  federally  licensed 
dealers  will  not  participate  in  gun  traffic 
with  children. 

Now  the  principal  argument  against 
this  amendment  is  that  the  requirement 
that  a  man  appear  in  person  at  some 
point  in  the  course  of  iiuichasing  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  would  'inconvenience"  him. 
But  let  us  look  at  what  this  means.  First 
of  all,  a  person  will  still  be  able  to  get 
the  same  variety  of  weapons  that  is  avail- 
able to  him  now  through  mail-order 
catalogs.  This  is  true  because  the  only 
difference  this  amendment  would  make 
is  that  he  would  have  to  order  the 
weapon  through  a  dealer— it  does  not 
even  have  to  be  a  local  dealer,  but  only 
a  dealer  at  who.se  place  of  business  he 
will  appear  at  some  point  before  re- 
ceiving the  weapon. 

He  can  have  the  catalogs  at  home, 
or  go  look  at  those  down  at  the  dealer's 
shop.  Whichever  way,  he  will  have  the 
same  variety  of  choice  that  has  been  the 
case  up  until  now. 
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Balanced  against  this  alleged  "incon- 
vemence."  let  us  take  a  look  at  why  it  is 
important  to  require  a  person  to  buy 
rifles  and  shotguns  through  a  dealer. 
Primarily,  this  requirement  is  impwrtant 
because  it  is  the  best  way  to  make  the 
firearms  industry  self-policing.  A  li- 
cen.sed  dealer  who  can  see  the  purchaser 
;:i  the  flesh  is  the  person  best  situated  to 
be  sure  a  purchaser  is  not  a  felon,  is  not 
under  indictment  for  felony,  is  not  a  fu- 
gitive from  justice,  and  that  the  pur- 
cha.se  would  not  be  in  violation  of  State 
or  local  law. 

And  mark  this:  If  we  do  not  take  this 
essential  action  with  respect  to  long 
arms,  wc  cannot  say  to  ourselves  or  to 
citizens  of  this  country  that  we  have 
meaningful  and  effective  gun  control  leg- 
islation. Even  though  rifles  and  shot- 
guns are  more  the  weaE>on  of  the  .sports- 
men than  are  handguns,  they  are  too 
Often  the  weapon  also  of  the  murderer, 
sniper,  and  criminal.  We  cannot  ignore 
recent  events,  recent  tragedies,  and  a 
growing  volume  of  alarming  statistics 
testify ms  to  the  mi.sUse  of  these  weapons. 
We  eamnot  forget  the  terrible  tragedy 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  when  Charles  Whitman 
stood  in  the  clock  tower  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  and  fired  rifles  and  shot- 
guns at  the  innocent  people  below,  kill- 
ing 16  of  them  and  critically  injuring 
31. 

We  cannot  forget  that  within  the  last 
month  another  great  American,  a  symbol 
and  advocate  of  nonviolence,  was  bru- 
tally murdered  by  means  of  a  rifle  appar- 
ently purch?.sed  by  a  man  whose  crim- 
inal record  would  have  prohibited  him 
from  purchasing  that  weapon  if  this  bill 
were  law. 

We  cannot  forget  that^n  the  Detroit 
riot  last  summer,  and  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent civil  disorders,  the  weapon  of  the 
sniper  is  the  rifle. 

We  cannot  forgtt  that  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  6  500  firearnr  murders  in  the 
United  Sta-ies  durina  1966  were  accom- 
phshed  by  rifles  or  shotguns.  Fifty-seven 
law-enforcement  officers  were  murdered 
in  1966.  55  of  them  by  firearms — and  one 
out  of  everv-  four  of  these  were  by  rifles 
or  shotguns. 

Continued  failui-e  to  regulate  in  some 
manner  the  mail-order  traffic  in  rifles 
and  shotguns  makes  State  and  local 
Ip.w  Impotent,  and  State  and  local  en- 
forcement officials  virtually  helpless.  For 
example.  Klines  Sporting  Goods  Co.  of 
Chicago.  111.,  which  is  a  leading  and  rep- 
utable firm,  has  disclosed  that  its  files 
show  that  mail-order  rifles  and  shot- 
guns have  been  sent  to  persons  with 
criminal  arrest  records  in  Chicago.  111.; 
in  Dallas.  Tex.:  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey:  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  criminal  records  of  the  persons  who 
received  these  weapons  include  offenses 
of  assault,  assault  and  battery,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  assault  and  bat- 
tery on  a  police  officer,  sex  offenses,  and 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  offenses. 
Can  we.  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
honestly  say  that  the  small  amount  of 
supposed  "inconvenience"  to  a  few  is  not 
overwhelmingly  justified  by  the  threat  to 
all  of  us  inherent  in  a  system  which  per- 
mits dangerous  persons  to  receive  lethal 
weapons     simply     by     ordering     them 


through  the  mail,  in  a  system  in  which 
State  and  local  efforts  to  regulate  pos- 
session and  use  of  firearms  are  rendered 
meaningless  by  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  channel  interstate  traffic 
to  sources  which  State  and  local  authori- 
ties can  control? 

This  is  a  modest  amendment.  I  would 
rather  see  us  go  much  further.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  would 
rather  .see  us  go  further.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Di-sorders  would 
rather  see  us  go  further.  But  we  must  at 
least  take  this  action  now. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  his  8  minutes.  He  has  24 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDTNGS.  Mr.  President,  the  vot« 
tomorrow  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  my- 
self, and  others  will  mark  hopefully  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  res{x>nsibility  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  law-enforcement  officers  of  our  Na- 
tion the  assistance  they  need  in  control- 
ling the  imrestricted  traffic  in  firearms 
into  the  hands  of  convicted  felons,  hood- 
lums, junkies,  narcotic  addicts,  and  other 
persons  who  should  not  possess  them. 

It  is  impossible,  unfortunately,  as  the 
law  exists  today,  for  a  State  such  as 
Michigan.  Massachusetts.  Maryland,  or 
some  other  State,  even  though  its  own 
legislature  has  enacted  legislation  re- 
stricting weapons  from  being  sold  to  con- 
victs, iioodlums.  and  other  undesirable 
elements,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  weapons 
through  the  mail  to  such  persons. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  prevent  the 
.sale  of  weapons  by  stores  in  other  juris- 
dictioiis  to  these  undesirable  persons. 

Wayne  County.  Mich.,  experienced  a 
very  frightful  disorder  last  summer.  An 
analysis  of  the  records  of  those  persons 
arrested  with  firearms  indicated  that 
over  70  percent  of  those  who  had  weap- 
ons could*  not  have  bought  those  weapons 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  because  it  is 
illegal  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  sell  a 
pistol  or.  indeed,  a  long  gim  to  a  con- 
victed felon  or  person  with  a  criminal 
record. 

What  these  individuals  did,  when  they 
could  not  buy  a  weapon  in  Michigan,  was 
to  slip  down  the  expressway  over  the 
county  and  State  lines  into  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  they  bought  all  tlie  guns  they  wanted 
in  that  strip  down  there  in  Ohio  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
victed felons. 

The  police  chief  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  who 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  a  few  years  ago, 
told  us  that  over  50  percent  of  the  weap- 
ons of  arrestees  in  the  Atlanta  area  were 
weapons  which  had  been  bought  from 
mail  order  sources  and  which  could  not 
have  been  bought  In  the  city  of  Atlanta 
by  these  individuals  because  of  their 
conviction  records. 

All  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  myself 
and  others  would  do  basically  would  be 
to  tiy  to  plug  the  loopholes  which  per- 
mits any  convicted  felon,  juvenile,  or 
narcotic  to  circumvent  the  law  of  his 
own  community,  which  prohibits  him 
from  acquiring  a  weapon  in  that  com- 
mimity.  by  ordering  it  through  the  mail, 
as  lias  been  done  time  and  time  again 
and  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  nun  - 
der  weapon  that  as.sassinated  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fir.st 
vote  tomorrow  will  be  on  the  so-called 
long-gun  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  myself. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  others  that  this  legislation  is  aimed 
at  the  sportsman,  the  hunter,  or  the 
legitimate  outdoor  sportsman  who  i,' 
seeking  recreation  with  his  family  o: 
friends. 

I  have  argued  the  point  many  time.- 
This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  no' 
in  any  way  hinder  the  legitimate  sports- 
man. It  would  require  him  at  the  vei-. 
most,  if  the  long  gun  he  wishes  is  not 
readily  obtainable  from  his  local  gun 
dealer,  to  have  that  local  gun  dealer  order 
it  through  the  mail  rather  than  doing  it 
himself. 

That  is  a  small  price  to  pay  in  return 
for  the  assistance  which  has  been  soueht 
almost  without  exception  by  every  police 
officer  who  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee for  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  are  the  people 
of  America  going  to  have  to  put  up  with 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  surplus  military 
weapons  in  the  United  States  to  enrich 
the  pockets  of  a  few  gun  importers?  How- 
much  longer  are  we  going  to  have  to 
put  up  with  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the 
NRA  which  are  not  benefiting  the  sports- 
men of  America,  but  which  are  benefiting 
the  lobbyists  whom  they  keep  on  their 
payrolls  to  come  down  day  after  day  and 
send  letter  after  letter  to  our  constitu- 
ents in  an  effort  to  force  us  to  changf 
our  position? 

I  think  that  the  average  American 
citizen  is  entitled  to  have  a  little  help 
extended  t.T  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. The  first  amendment  we  will  vote 
on  tomorrow,  the  long-gun  amendment, 
is  little  enough  help  in  that  direction. 

As  we  know,  we  were  unable  to  attach 
this  amendment  to  the  bill  in  the  Judi- 
ciaiY  Cnmmittee.  Title  IV  as  reported 
from  the  JudiciaiT  Committee  is  re- 
stricted primarily  to  pistols  and  hand- 
guns. If  we  can  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, myself,  and  others,  we  will  have 
made  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  as- 
sisting local  law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  sane  uun  legislation  is 
not  a  happy  one  compared  with  that  of 
other  civilized  nations  of  the  Western 
World.  When  we  compare  the  number  of 
gun  deaths  and  murders  in  the  United 
States  -n  each  of  the  last  10  or  20  years 
with  the  number  in  Great  Britain. 
France,  or  any  of  the  other  Western 
European  countries  which  have  sane  gun 
legislation,  it  does  not  paint  a  very  pretty 
picture. 
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We  no  longer  live  in  the  type  of  fron- 
tier society  in  which  we  lived  when  our 
Nation  was  built.  It  is  no  longer  neccs- 
sar>'— if,  indeed,  it  ever  was— to  have 
everybody,  regardless  of  his  criminal  rec- 
ord, regardless  of  his  personal  habits, 
carry  a  gun. 

Does  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair 
realize  that  since  1900  there  have  been 
750,000  gun  deaths  in  the  United  States 
from  the  misuse  of  fireanns?  That  is 
more  than  all  of  the  men  killed  in  all  of 
the  wars  in  the  history  of  this  country — 
just  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  Senators 
tomorrow  will  realize  that  all  that  the 
proponents  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
seek  is  a  httle  assistance  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers — the  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expiicd.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  ;rant  himself  additional  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not.  Mr.  President. 
I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  lime? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  I 
may  put  in  a  brief  quorum  call,  without 
the  time  oeing  charged  to  either  .side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may  yield  my- 
.self  15  minutes  out  of  the  lime  that  will 
be  allotted  to  ine  when  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  739.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  the  Senate  is  as  follows: 
The  entire  gun  bill,  .so-called,  which  is 
contained  in  the  committee's  proposal, 
and  which  is  before  the  Senate,  is  essen- 
tiallv  a  bobtailing  of  the  original  Dodd 
provision— that  is.  the  provision  devel- 
oped by  Senator  Dodd — which  put  a  ban 
on  the  interstate  shipment  of  all  guns, 
handguns  as  well  as  shotguns  and  rifles, 
and  made  other  provisions  with  resard  to 
imports  and  other  restrictions,  including 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  bought 
except  in  the  home  State  of  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser,  and  so  forth. 

The  bobtailing  which  occurred  in  the 
committee  is  that  the  scheme  of  regula- 
tion whicii  has  been  described  here  many 
times  was  confined  to  handguns  and 
sawed-cff  shotguns  but  v;as  not  extended 
to  rifles  and  long  guns,  so-called,  used 
for  sporting  purposes. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
debate  on  this  matter  and  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
its  various  affiliated  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals, which  have  reached  us  all.  in 
terms  of  tons  of  mail  and  very  strong 
effort. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
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Hrusk.^  would  .substitute  for  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  an  affidavit  prooediuc 
which  would  essentially  put  no  basic  re- 
striction, such  as  is  contained  in  the  bill, 
upon  the  interstate  shipment  of  hand- 
guns, their  purchase  out.side  the  Stale, 
and  so  forth,  but  would  place  certain  pro- 
visions for  notice  upon  such  transactions, 
including  th"  main  provision- it  has  cer- 
tain prohibitions  about  the  age  limit  of 
those  who  can  buy.  and  .so  forth— but  its 
main  pro\'ision  is  an  affidavit  procedure, 
within  the  State  where  the  person  mak- 
ing the  purchase  lives,  by  which  the  local 
eiiforcement  official  charged  with  admin- 
istration will  know  that  this  particular 
handgun  is  going  to  this  particular  i>er- 
son 

The  Kennedy  amendment,  which  has 
been  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
would  propose  to  extend  the  Dodd  type 
of  regulation— to  wit,  the  prohibition 
against  interstate  shipment,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  purchase  outside  the  State, 
and  so  forth— to  all  forms  of  gun.s — that 
is.  to  the  handgun  as  well  as  to  the  rifle 
and  the  shotgun. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  was  the  issue  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  when  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee,  which  was  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967.  I  participated  at  that  time 
in  the  discussions— and  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency— which 
had  to  do  with  gun  control  legislation.  At 
that  time  I  came  up  with  a  compromise 
propo.sal,  and  that  compromise  is  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  No.  739,  which 
I  am  now  discussing.  That  compromise, 
in  effect,  would  regulate  rifles  and  long 
guns  bv  applying  to  them  the  affidavit 
procedure  which  Senator  Hruska  was  ap- 
plying only  to  handguns.  So  that  it  was 
a  middle  position  between  that  of  Sena- 
tors Dodd  and  Kennedy  and  that  of  Sen- 
ator Hruska.  Senator  Hruska  omitted 
the  long  gun  entirely. 

They  included  it  in  full  control  and 
regulation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand- 
gun. ^     , 

I  took  the  Hruska  plan  for  the  long 
gun  and  retained  the  Dodd  plan,  which 
is.  therefore,  not  a  part  of  my  amend- 
ment because  it  is  already  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  handgun. 

Our  present  situation  is  such,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  the  matter  has  developed 
liarliamentaiTwise.  that  the  first  ques- 
tion wliich  probably  will  be  voted  on  will 
be  the  Kennedy  amendment.  That  meas- 
ure takes  the  whole  form  of  the  regula- 
tion identified  with  the  names  of  Senator 
Dodd  and  Senator  KENr;EDY,  and  en- 
deavors to  make  it  law.  I  have  supported 
that  approach  before  and  I  shall  sup- 
ix)rt  it  again.  I  did  so  in  committee  and 
I  shall  support  it  again.  However,  to  me 
this  does  not  seem  to  discharge  my  full 
obligation  because  I  feel  if  that  measure 
fails  then  the  Senate  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  some  kind  of 
compromise  before  we  assume  that  the 
Senate  does  not  ntend  to  legislate  on 
long  guns  and  rifles  at  all. 

According  to  the  parliamentarj'  situa- 
tion, therefore,  if  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment .succeeds  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  matter,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. If  the  Kennedy  amendment  fails 
I  expect  to  propose  amendment  No.  739, 
the  same  compromise  I  offered  in  com- 


mittee, which  had  the  support  of  eight 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary at  the  time  I  was  there.  It  had 
considerable  support  as  a  solution  to  this 
entire  problem.  That  is  the  factual  situa- 
tion which  faces  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  address 
myself  to  another  matter.  It  is  obvious 
if  we  are  not  going  to  crack  down  on  the 
easy  availability  of  guns  we  are  not 
going  to  end  murders  and  we  are  not 
going  to  end  crime.  We  know  that. 

However.  Mr.  President,  we  are  trying 
to  come  abreast  of  a  burgeoning  situation 
which  amounts  to  a  grave  national 
emergency.  Therefore,  we  must  under- 
take practical  forms  of  regulation  which 
will  give  us  some  opportunity  to  effect 
some  measure  of  control  to  the  extent  it 
is  humanly  iwssible  to  devise  over  these 
weapons. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  pride  and 
dignity  traditionally  a.ssociated   in   our 
land  with  the  right  to  own  a  weapon.  In- 
deed, this  was  contemulated  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  But  as  with  so  many  of 
the  rights,  ijrivileges.  and  enjoyments  of 
living  in  our  country,  many  times  they 
must  yield  to  even   greater  nece.ssities. 
desirabilities,   and   enjoyments.   One   of 
ihe  conditions  is  that  we  shall  live  in 
tranquillity  free  from  crime,  which  all 
charts  and  figures  show  to  be  increasing 
This  matter  represents  such  a  .sensa- 
tion that  some  per.sons  think  ihey  cau 
win    a    presidential    campaign    on    the 
strength  of  it.  We  .should  have  enough 
wit  in  Congress  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  .so  that  the  .-situation  would  not  be 
controlled  through  those  who  desire  to 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  be  good  enoui^h  police  chiefs 
to  take  care  of  the  crime  situation.  That 
is  why  we  have  to  yield  to  the  need  for 
gun  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
1966  bill  was  reported  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  It  had  fa- 
vorably reported  this  compromise  v.liich 
is  the  subject  of  the  amendment  that  I 
shall  propose  to  the  Senate,  assuming 
that  the  parliamentaiy  situation  requires 
it.  The  whole  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  that  proposal  as  a  compromise,  but 
the  .subcommittee  reported  it  in  that  way. 
Mr  President.  I  wish  to  describe  the 
compromise.  Under  the  compromise 
handguns  were  excluded  from  interstate 
mail-order  .sale,  where  shotguns  and 
rifles,  as  I  said  before,  arc  now  excluded 
from  the  bill  entirely. 

Under  mv  amendment  shotguns  and 
rifles  would  be  included  in  the  bill  under 
an  affidant  i)rocedure  whereby  the  pro- 
spective buyer  .submitted  to  the  seller  a 
sworn  .statement  that,  first,  he  is  18  years 
of  age  or  more:  second,  that  he  is  not 
a  person  prohibited  by  Federal  'aw  from 
receiving  a  .shotgun  or  rifle  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  and  third,  no  local 
laws  would  be  violated  by  his  receipt  of 
a  gun. 

The  affidavit  would  also  contain  the 
name,  address,  and  title  of  the  principal 
local  iaw  enforcement  officer  in  the  buy- 
er's area,  and  the  seller  would  then  be 
obliged  to  submit  a  copy  of  his  statement 
together  with  a  description  of  the  gun 
to  said  law  enforcement  officer. 

Seven  davs  after  receiving  return  re- 
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ceipt  of  the  letter,  the  seller  could  ship 
the  gun.  No(tiflcation  to  local  law  en- 
forcement oCBcers  could  be  suspended 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a 
State  This  is  essentially  the  regulatory 
provision  tltb  Hruska  amendment  pro- 
vides for  with  respect  to  handguns. 

While  some  Members  might  feel  reluc- 
tant to  vote  for  a  complete  prohibition  on 
mail-order  sale  of  guns  used  primarily  for 
hunting  purposes,  this  proposal  should  be 
an  acceptable  solution. 

Surely,  legitimate  hunters  cannot  ob- 
ject to  submitting  information  on  their 
age  or  the  legality  of  their  owning  fire- 
a;-ms.  Similarly.  I  fail  to  understand  why 
they  would  object  to  notifying  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  of  their  mail-order 
purchases  of  such  guns. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  doc- 
l^naire  for  law-abiding  men  and  women 
with  families  to  refuse  such  a  reasonable 
regulation  essential  to  cof>e  with  the 
burgeoning  crime  rates,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  firearms. 

Law  enforcement  officials  have  testi- 
fied at  Tength  on  the  need  for  firearms 
regulation,  including  some  control  over 
rifles  and  shotguns.  While  it  is  agreed 
that  the  more  serious  use  of  firearms 
occurs  with  pistols  and  revolvers,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  about  30 
percent  of  all  firearms  murders  are  com- 
mitted with  rifles  and  shotguns,  as  in  the 
case  of  major  bank  robberies.  Further. 
while  the  use  of  rifles  and  shotguns  is  less 
widespread  in  urban  areas,  these  figures 
jump  when  one  considers  only  rural 
areas. 

FBI  statistics  show,  for  example,  that 
52.8  percent  of  rural  gun  murders  are  by 
rifle  and  shotgun. 

And  records  of  reputable  mail  order 
houses  subpenaed  by  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  in  1966  indicate 
that  between  10  percent  and  15  percent 
of  mail-order  sales  of  sporting  guns  wer0 
made  to  persons  with  criminal  records 
-Should  not  local  police  at  least  be  noti- 
fied of  such  .sales — even  if  Congress  re- 
fuses to  prohibit  the  sale  entirely?  In- 
deed, some  control  over  rifles  and  shot- 
guns seems  only  prudent  if  we  are  to 
regulate  strictly  the  mail-order  sale  of 
handguns.  At  the  1966  hearings.  Howard 
R.  Leary.  now  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  City — and  at  that  time  com- 
missioner in  Philadelphia — testified  as 
follows  : 

We  have  noticed  a  greater  tendency,  as 
police  pressure  on  methods  of  securing  of 
handguns  is  stepped  up.  for  felons  to  use 
shotguns  and  rifles  to  hold  up  and  threaten 
the  public. 

If  we  cannot  deal  with  concealable 
weapons  and  long  guns  with  the  same 
regulation — to  wit,  that  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI — 
let  us  at  least  not  ignore  half  the  prob- 
lem. My  proposal  is  a  reasonable  one — 
which  has  been  supported  in  the  past  by 
eight  members  of  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee. 

I  deeply  feel  that  it  should  be  ap- 
proved, if  the  strict  level  of  regtilations 
on  which  it  will  be  founded  should  fail. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 


might  suggest  a  brief  quoriun  call  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on 

the  Kennedv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
ute."?. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  differences  between  the  administra- 
tion aoproach  to  firearms  controls,  as 
manifested  in  title  IV  of  S.  917  and  the 
Hruska  approach  as  set  forth  in  amend- 
ment No.  708  are  differences  not  only  of 
degree  but  also  of  substance.  The  philoso- 
phy and  orientation  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  is  one  of  restriction  and  prohibi- 
tion of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  acquire, 
possess,  and  use  firearms  for  legitimate 
purpo.ses.  Propo.sed  controls  of  title  IV 
are  both  direct  and  indirect  and  reflect 
an  approach  alien  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

Veritable  mountains  of  testimony  have 
been  presented  both  for  and  against  the 
administration  proposal  to  regulate  fire- 
arms in  commerce.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  all  the  oral  and 
written  presentations  to  justify  a  policy 
of  prohibition — the  kind  of  policy  exem- 
plified clearly  and  directly  in  title  IV. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  by  the 
proponents  of  the  administration  meas- 
ure that  the  American  public  wants  this 
kind  of  bill:  that  not  only  public  officials 
of  various  kinds  but  also  private  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States  have  raised 
their  voices  loudly  and  unmistakably  for 
highly  restrictive  controls.  If  this  be  true, 
then  I  am  unaware  of  this  clamor.  I  say 
this  both  as  a  Member  of  this  body  of 
lawmakers  and  as  a  private  citizen.  In 
fact,  everything  that  I  have  seen,  heard, 
and  experienced  has  convinced  me  that; 
rather  than  urcing  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
ministration gun  bill,  a  highly  significant 
portion  of  the  electorate  has  opposed  the 
enactment  of  such  a  restrictive  measure. 
The  reason  is  that  title  IV  is  highly  re- 
strictive and  susceptible  to  arbitrary 
action. 

There  is  a  proposal,  Mr.  President, 
which  fulfills  the  requirements  for 
proper  Federal  control,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  noninfringement  of  the  regula- 
tory rights  of  the  States  on  the  other. 
This  measure  would  not  only  maintain  in 
proper  perspective  and  balance  the  Fed- 
eral-State fields  of  operation  but  would 
also  by  implication  recognize  the  basic 
right  of  the  individual  to  acquire,  possess 
and  use  firearms  for  legitimate  purposes, 
free  from  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
bureaucratic    interference.    Amendment 


No.  708  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Hrusk.a  .  is  this  proposal;  and  I 
commend  it  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion and  appi'oval. 

Amendment  No.  708  would  apply  only 
to  handguns — the  lirearm  used  in  over 
70  percent  of  armed  crime — and  would 
provide  a  certified  statement  system  for 
the  shipment  or  receipt  by  a  private  per- 
son of  a  handgun  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  bill  regulates;  it  does  not  prohibit 
It  controls  with  temperance,  soundne.'-s 
and  reasonableness  an  area  which  i.n 
recoaiiized  by  all  in  need  of  additional 
regulation 

Mr.  President,  I  .should  like  to  state 
and  make  clear  that  the  forward-look- 
ing, positive  program  embodied  in 
amendment  708  specifically  would  in- 
clude the  following  features  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Firearms  .Act  of 
1938: 

First.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may 
.ship  any  handgun  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person,  except  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer,  unk-.-^s 
that  person  submits  to  the  shipper  u 
sworn  statement  that  the  prospective 
recipient  first,  is  at  least  21  years  of  aee; 
second,  is  not  prohibited  by  Federal. 
State,  or  local  published  law  from  receiv- 
ing the  hand£,nin;  third,  discloses  tht- 
title,  name,  and  address  of  the  principal 
law-enfoicement  olficer  of  the  localitv 
to  which  the  iiandgun  will  be  shipped. 
Prior  to  shipmer^.  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  must  forward  the  sworn  statement 
by  registered  or  certified  mail — retui^i 
receipt  requested — to  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officer  named  in  the  state- 
ment, contamint?  a  full  description— ex- 
cluding serial  number — of  the  firearm  to 
be  shipped,  and  must  receive  a  return 
receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the  regis- 
tered or  certified  letter,  or  evidence,  m 
accordance  v.ith  Post  Office  regulation> 
that  such  letter  has  been  returned  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officer  to  accept  the  letter. 
Further,  the  shipper  must  delay  delivery 
to  the  purchaser  for  7  days  after  he  has 
received  the  return  receipt  or  notice  of 
refusal. 

The  sworn  .statement  contains  a  blank 
space  for  the  attachment  of  a  copy  of 
any  permit  required  by  State  or  local 
law  for  the  receipt  of  a  handgun. 

Second.  No  person  may  transport  or  re- 
ceive in  the  State  where  he  I'csides  a  fire- 
arm purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State  if  it  would  be  un- 
lawful for  him  to  purchase  or  possess 
such  firearm  in  the  State — or  political 
subdivision  therof — of  residence. 

Third.  No  common  or  contract  carrier 
may  knowingly  deliver  any  handgun  to 
any  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

Fourth.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  deliver  any  package  containing  a 
handgun  to  any  carrier  for  transporta- 
tion or  shipment  without  prior  written 
notice  to  the  carrcr. 

Fifth.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may 
ship  any  firearm  to  any  person  in  any 
State  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  that 
-State. 

Sixth.  A  person  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  to  obtain  a  Federal  firearms 
manufacturer's  or  dealer's  license. 
Seventh.  The  fee  for  a  manufacturer's 
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or  pawnbroker's  license  is  $50  a  year; 
for  a  dealer's  license,  $25  for  the  first 
year,  and  $10  for  each  renewal  year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  not  content  to  regulate  mail- 
order sales  only.  His  amendment  708 
would  also  amend  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  and 
registration  upon  the  making  or  trans- 
fer of  so-called  destructive  devices— for 
example,  bombs,  grenades,  rockets,  ba- 
zookas, and  other  field  ordnance.  These 
devices  would  come  under  the  same  re- 
strictions and  requirements  which  now 
apply  to  machineguns,  sawed-off  rifles 
and  sawed-ofi  shotuuns  under  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act^-often  known  as 
the  Machinegun  Act. 

There  is  universal  agreement  that  de- 
structive devices  have  no  legitimate 
sporting  purpose  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
regulated.  Becau.se  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act  in  strictly  con- 
trolling fully  automatic  weapons  and 
sawed-off  rifles  and  shotcuns  since  the 
inception  of  the  act  in  1934,  the  placing 
of  destructive  devices  under  the  controls 
of  this  law  appear  to  be  sound  and  ap- 
propriate. 

The  major  provisions  of  part  B  of 
amendment  No.  708  with  respect  to  ■de- 
structive devices"  are  as  follows: 

First.  Destructive  devices  are  included 
in  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Second.  Destructive  devices  are  defined 
to  include  explosives,  bombs,  grenades, 
rockets,  missiles,  mines,  and  any  weap- 
ons having  a  bore  diameter  of  0.78  inch, 
or  larger. 

Exempted  from  the  definition  are  rifles 
and  shotguns,  line-throwing  devices,  fire- 
arms using  black  powder,  devices  not 
designed  or  used  as  weapons,  and  devices 
to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Third.  Weapons  presently  covered  by 
the  national  act— machineguns,  sawed- 
off  rifles,  and  .shotguns- are  redefined  to 
include  the  frame  or  receiver  of  these 
weapons  and  any  such  weapon  which  can 
be  readily  restored  to  firinti  condition. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  the  order  form  for 
the  transfer  tax  and  the  declaration  form 
for  manufacturing  of  national  act  weap- 
ons must  be  submitted  to  the  purchaser's 
or  maker's  local  ix)lice  chief. 

Fifth.  No  pe>-son  may  i^ossess  a  na- 
tional act  weapon  in  the  State  where  he 
resides  which  he  obtained  outside  his 
State  if  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
or  ;ios.sess  the  weapon  in  his  own  State 
or  locality. 

Sixth.  No  person  under  21  may  possess 
national  act  weapons. 

Seventh.  The  maximum  penalties  arc 
increased  from  85.000  to  SIO.OOO  and 
from  2  to  10  years'  imprisonment.  Sen- 
tenced offsi'-ders  are  made  e'igib'e  for 
parole  in  the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  Board 
of  Parole. 

With  the  comprehensive,  yet  balanced, 
controls  offered  by  amendment  No.  708, 
Mr.  President.  I  strongly  feel  that  this 
body  can  regard  Senator  Kruska's  pro- 
posal as  a  sound,  reasonable,  and  effective 
answer  to  the  questions  of  what  kind  of 
firearms  regulation  and  how  much. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   IMr.   Kennedy!    that   he   wiU 


yield  to  me  5  minutes  from  his  time  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  de- 
oate  on  the  need  for  firearms  laws,  my 
colleagues  should  keep  in  inind  the  prin- 
.;ipal  issue  under  consideration,  and  that 
is  tlie  reduction  of  crime  and  violence  in 
our  lime. 

I  would  like  to  quote  on  that  subject  a 
recent  comment  of  a  young  author,  Evan 
Hunter,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  to  the  crime  and  violence 
of  our  young  people.  He  said : 

inie  climate  In  the  country  today  says 
something  like  this  to  our  youth ;  "If  you  can 
shoot  a  President,  and  murder  his  assassin 
two  days  later  on  TV  anything  goes"  In  such 
an  atmosphere  of  violence,  the  line  between 
reality  and  nitjhunare  gets  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, with  tlie  result  tliat  people -maybe 
young  people  In  partlcul.ir-  tend  to  solve 
prc-blems  in  a  barbaric  rather  than  u  civilized 
way. 


If  that  description  of  the  present  sit- 
uation is  not  dead  center,  then  it  is  not 
very  far  off.  And  others  agree.  I  have 
.spread  hundreds  of  their  opinions  on  the 
record  within  the  last  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanur.ous  con- 
.sent  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  view  of  this  problem 
published  just  today.  The  Wa.shincton 
Dailv  News  entitled  its  view,  "Strengthen 
the  Gun  Bill.'  It  is  a  pica  for  crime  con- 
trol over  "inconvenience"  to  sportsmen. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strengthen  the  Gun  13ill 
It  approaches  the  incredible  that  the 
United  States  Senate  has  before  It  a  so-called 
■gun-control"  bill  that  does  nothing  to  con- 
trol the  indi-scriminate  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

It  was  a  mail-order  rifle  that  killed  Presi- 
dent Kennedv.  It  v/as  a  high-po\^■ered  rifle 
that  killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  On 
Aufr.  2.  1966  a  deranged  slud?nt  armed  with 
nP.es  and  .shotauns  killed  13  and  wounded 
32  persons  on  the  University  of  Texas  cam- 
pus. Rifle  lire  has  pinned  down  police  trying 
tD  ciuell  urban  riots. 

Yet  Senate  Republicans  want  to  weaken  - 
I'ot,  .-trencthen— the  inadequate  bill  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciirv  Committee  has  produced! 

Tliat  bill  taiite  properly  would  ban  mail- 
order sale  cil' handguns  ipistols  and  revolv- 
ers) and  prohibit  over-the-counter  .sale  of 
su-jh  weapons  to  non-residenis  of  -  state  and 
to  minors.  A  toothle'^s  countcr-pronosal  by 
.Sen.  Roman  Hruska  iR..  Neb.i  would  permit 
mail-order  sale  of  handguns  upon  the  ftlinn 
of  an  .affidavit  bv  the  prospective  iniver  that 
he  was  at  least"  21  years  old  and  not  pro- 
h'bited  bv  law  from  c.v.ning  a  gun. 

What  is  needed  is  i.ot  weakening  of  the 
l^andgun  provision,  hut  itc  extension  to  in- 
clude rifles  and  shotguns.  Sen,  Thomas  Dodd 
«D..  Conn. I  has  raid  he'll  prcpose  such  an 
amendment  on  t'hc  floor.  In  the  name  of 
simple  common  .^ense  it  should  be  adopted. 
Whatever  minor  inconvpnience  this  micht 
be  to  iegitimate  sportsmen— who  i^till  could 
get  guns  of  all  .sorts  at  their  local  :-porting- 
goods  stores— would  be  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  national  interest  In  crime 
control. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  eun 
lobby,  in  making  a  plea  for  its  .special 
interest,  has  never  been  at  a  loss  for 
ideas  to  influence  legislators. 

It  drums  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


letters  from  sportsmen  by  merely  send- 
ing out  a  legislative  bulletin  or  pres.s  re- 
lease distorting  whatever  legislative  issue 
is  at  hand.  Thus  mi.sinfoimed.  the 
"sportsmen"  echo  the  misinformation  in 
letters  and  telegrams  to  their  Congress- 
men. 

Tlie.se  groups  and  associations  princi- 
pally claim  to  represent  .sixjrtsmen.  the 
sporting  fraternity,  the  con.servalion  peo- 
ple, and  all  that  is  good  and  wholesome 
in  the  great  outdoors.  Most  of  all.  they 
want  no  interference  witli  the  hunter  or 
trap  and  skeet  .shooter's  right  to  have  a 
uun  for  sporting  purposes. 

The  National  Rifle  As.sociation.  as  the 
admitted  spiritual  leader  of  these  lobbies, 
in  particular  has  peddled  this  line  ol 
propaganda. 

But  I  doubt  their  sincerity.  I  doubt  that 
"."^port"  is  all  they  have  in  mind. 

First  of  all.  they  have  been  too  un- 
sportsmanlike in  their  constant  misrciJ- 
resentation  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Congress.  I  have  said  it  time  and  time 
again,  and  no  one  has  ever  challcnsed  it. 
because  tlie  falsehoods  are  on  the  record: 
they  arc  not  .sportsmen  at  all:  they 
woiild  te'.l  the  truth  if  they  were. 

The  NRA  lias  so  obviously  over.stepped 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  taste  in  that 
respect  that  they  are  the  .subject  of 
criticism  by  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
legislators  across  the  land. 

Tlieir  posture  as  speaking  for  the 
sportsman  alone,  and  not  as  also  siieak- 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  :-;unrunners.  is  a 
charade. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  a  divisive  force  in 
the  matter  of  disarming  the  criminal  and 
the  demented  at  a  time  when  its  good 
offices  .should  have  been  used  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  public. 
The  NRA  has  exploited  fear. 
The  NRA  has  suggested  to  th?  )jubhc 
that  law  and  order  might  brtak  down, 
and  if  it  does,  the  best  friend  ol  the 
iiou.seholder  is  a  gun. 

I  could  go  on.  There  is  some  of  it  in 
each  edition  of  ilirir  monthly  publica- 
tion, the  American  ilifiGman. 

There  is  no  better  t  xanipie  of  this  split 
pr^r.sonality  ol  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  than  an  a;  tide  which 
appeared  on  page  21  of  the  March  i.s.sue 
01  that  magazine. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Why  Anti:^un 
La^s  -Hit  Hardest  at  the  Nfjro'." 

Nov.hcrc  does  the  aiticle  mention  any- 
thing about  .sporting,  huntinij.  trap- 
shooting,  pUnking.  and  the  great 
American  outdoors.  It  docs  not  r-mpha- 
.■-ize  any  (jf  that. 

It  dor-s  (■•mpha.--vt<  ri-^ts  rrd  s'liivmv 
."^elf-iirctccticn  and  heme  jn-otecticn. 

It  .'U2;.'":;ts  that  a  :ttoiiT  lireririn^  law 
vouid  di.-xnrraTirhis?  the  Neerr-.  It  '.ays^ 
there  .;rp  cnou-'h  m  sf.ts  .st''".  in  police 
departments  Irir  Ner-os  to  m'strust 
the  police. 

The  article  flatly  states  thrt  the  rec- 
omm.endations  of  the  Prr:idenf^  Cr:me 
r'ommission  "can  l;c  i.-rd  n'j.i.n-.t  the 
right  to  bear  arms  pnd  discriminate 
ag.-.in.st  the  Negro."  >■ 

The  NRA.  of  course,  "-ould  Vke  ti  vr.nt 
out  that  those  arc  the  'indlvidu.Tr'  views 
of  the  irothDr.  who  harP^r.s  to  to  a  m.iior 
in  the  U.S.  '<ir  Resen-e. 

However,  the  NRA  thouitht  n  was  one 
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of  the  top  articles  in  that  issue  of  its 
magazine.  It  sent  out  an  advance  bul- 
letin on  the  atory  to  editors  around  the 
country.  caUing  their  attention  to  it  at 
this  time  of  civil  unrest. 

What  better.  I  say.  to  reveal  the  real 
purpose  of  the  NRA.  I  say  it  shows  they 
will  go.  and  have  gone,  to  all  lengths 
to  exploit  the  civil  unrest,  fear,  and  the 
harried  police  departments  of  tbis  coun- 
try to  gain  their  ends. 

And  their  efforts  worked  well.  Tlie  story 
of  a  gun  law  that  would  disarm  Negroes 
was  picked  up  by  newspapers  around 
the  country,  virtually  word  for  word  out 
of  the  NRA  news  release. 

I  have  here  three  stories  which  are 
word  for  word  almost  identical  from  such 
far  apart  places  as  the  Oakland.  Calif.. 
Voice:  the  Snn  Antonio.  Tex..  Register, 
and  the  Atlanta.  Ga..  World.  And  the 
headlines  all  emphasize  "t^'un  laws  dis- 
arm Negroes." 

Mr.  President,  these  "news"  stories 
contain  distorted  interpretations  of  what 
we  arc  trying  to  do  in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recorp  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred,  entitled  "Why  Antigun 
Laws  Hit  Hardest  at  the  Negro.'  "  writ- 
ten by  William  J.  White,  and  published 
in  the  American  Rifleman  of  March  8. 
1968:  the  three  news  stories  I  have  men- 
tioned: an  article  entitled  "Gim  Permit 
Laws  Disarm  Negroes.  Says  National 
Magazine's  Author."  published  in  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  World  of  March  8,  1968;  an 
article  entitled  "Gun  Laws  Disarm 
Negroes,"  published  in  the  San  Antonio, 
Tex..  Register  of  March  8.  1968:  and  an 
article  entitled  "Says  Giui  Permit  Laws 
Would  Disarm  Negroes."  published  in  the 
California  Voice,  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  for 
March  8.  1968:  and  two  editorials,  one 
entitled  "Rifle  and  Gun  for  Jolly  Fim," 
published  m  the  Kenosha,  Wis.,  News  of 
December  9.  1967:  and  the  other  entitled 
The  NRA's  Distortions,"  published  in 
the  Greensbuig,  Pa.,  Tribime-Review  of 
October  31. 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf:coRD, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  .American  Riflexn::.n.  Mar.  8.  19681 
Whv  Antigvn  L.\ws  "Hit  Hardest  at  the 
Negro" 
It  .appears  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men pressing  I'or  tl^e  strongest  anti-gun 
bills  eithe:-  know  .ibsoUitely  nothing  about 
rtrearms  or  are  using  the  bills  as  a  cover 
for  .some  less  obvious  venture. 

Anti-gun  measures  would  have  the  effect 
of  disarming  the  American  citizen  in  general 
and  the  Negro  in  particular,  'yiat  is  why  I. 
as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  Megro.  op- 
pose them. 

If  passed  and  obeyed,  such  laws  win  ef- 
fectively make  the  law-abiding  Negro  citi- 
zens defenseless  and  especially  vulnerable  to 
crime.  This  should  cause  deep  concern 
among  all  Americans  of  good  will,  as  a  re- 
cent U.S.  Department  of  Justice  (FBI)  Uni- 
form Crime  Report  states  that  54'-  of  U.S. 
murder  victims  last  year  were  Negroes  and 
they  are  much  victimized  also  In  other  types 
of  crime. 

Law-abiding  Negroes,  tiearly  all  of  them 
cxtre.Tiely  ."icrupulous.  are  likely  to  flock  to 
register  their  firearms  rather  than  risk  being 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Many  know,  too,  that 
in  cert.\ln  areas  there  is  a  tradition  and 
often  a  practice  of  "cracking  down"  harder 
on  Negroes  than  on  others  In  any  form  of 
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law  enforcement.  While  enforcement  has 
made  strides  toward  fairness,  there  are  still 
enough  mlsnts  in  police  uniforms  to  rein- 
force the  Negroes'  long-sUindlng  mistrust  of 
policemen. 

If  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Issuance  of  permits  to  purchase  or  keep  fire- 
arms would  be  on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory 
basis,  like  automobile  driving  permits,  the 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  could  be  considered 
as  just  another  nuisance.  But  experiences  In 
the  American  past  do  not  support  this. 

These  proposals  are  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  old  poll  tax.  Although  the 
Negro  had  the  same  right  to  vote  lis  any 
other  American  citizen,  the  power  structure 
knew  that  few  Negroes  would  pay  the  poll 
tax  to  vote  and  that  those  few  who  tried 
could  be  prohibited  from  actual  voting  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

While  the  bills  now  before  Congress  do  not 
impose  a  gun  permit  system,  some  of  their 
sponsors  make  no  bones  about  wanting  just 
that  and  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
h.Ts  .'idvocated  firearms  registration — which 
means  permits — in  every  state.  Any  and  all 
such  permit  systems.  I  firmly  believe,  can  be 
used  against  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  to 
discriminate  against  Negroes. 

Because  I  am  a  Negro.  I  conceive  that  I 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  obtaining 
a  firearms  permit  in  most  of  the  50  States. 
I  think  this  would  prove  true  although  I 
hold  a  field  grade  commission  in  the  lirfantry 
Reserve,  and  saw  combat  service  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea. 

Two  organizations  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber^the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association — oppose  the 
kind  of  firearms  bills  that  would  lead  to 
registration,   taxation  and   confiscation. 

One  of  the  thinnest  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  anti-gun  bills  is  that  Negroes 
used  firearms  extensively  in  riot  srUpiag. 
That  simply  does  not  hold  true  and  is  like 
a  low  blow  to  all  those  men  who  saw  mili- 
tary service  as  snipers.  Guns  played  a  very 
minor  role,  actually,  and  those  who  assert 
otherwise  should  know  better. 

Anti-gun  bills  could  in  fact  disenfranchise 
The  Negro  of  his  right  to  bear  arms  and  to 
protect  himself  and  his  property.  To  me  as 
an  American,  they  are  un-American.  To  me 
as  a  Negro,  they  are  anti-Negro.  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  saying  so,  but  feel  it  is  my  duty 
and  right  to  express  my  views. — William  J. 
White. 

(Note. — William  J.  White,  of  Hempstead. 
L.I..  N.Y..  is  a  Major.  USAR.  and  Is  with  r.n 
electronics  corporation.  He  gives  here  his 
individual  views  on  an  Issue  of  national 
significance.) 


I  From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Register. 

Mar.  8.  1968] 

Gt'N  Laws  Disarm  Negroes 

Washington. — Negroes  in  general  would 
be  disarmed  by  gun  registration  laws.  for. 
they  would  have  "little  or  no  chance"  of 
obtaining  permits  to  possess  firearms  In 
most  states,  a  Negro  author  warns  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  American  Rifleman, 
magazine  of  the  Nation  Rifle  Association  of 
America. 

William  J.  White,  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  a  Negro  and  a  major  In  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve,  now  employed  by  an 
electronics  corporation,  compared  firearms 
registration  laws  to  the  poll  tax.  He  said; 

■Although  the  Negro  had  the  same  right 
to  vote  as  any  other  American  citizen,  the 
power  structure  knew  that  few  Negroes 
would  pay  the  poll  tax  to  vote  and  that 
those  few  who  tried  could  be  prohibited 
from  actual  voting  in  a  number  of  ways. 
If  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  the  Is- 
suance of  permits  to  purchase  or  keep  fire- 
arms would  be  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis,  like  automobile  driving  permits,  the 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  could  be  considered 
as   just   another   nuisance.   But   experiences 


in  the  American  past  do  not  support  this. ' 

"Anti-gun  measures  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  disarming  the  American  citizen  in 
general  and  the  Negro  m  particular,"  Major 
White  said. 

Several  cities  and  states  have  gun  registra- 
tion laws  that  require  a  permit  for  a  citizen 
to  purchase  or  possess  firearms,  and  many 
Jurisdictions  require  permits  to  carry  guns. 
Almost  all  require  the  owner  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  authority  his 
need  to  carry  a  gun  belore  a  permit  to  carry 
can  be  obtained. 

Permit  laws  make  law-abiding  Negro  citi- 
zens defenseless  and  especially  vulnerable 
to  crime.  White  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  report  shows  that  54  per 
cent  of  United  States  murder  victims  last 
year  were  Negroes,  and  that  they  are  also 
victimized  in  other  crimes.  Law-abiding 
Negroes  are  likely  to  flock  to  register  their 
guns  rather  than  risk  being  in  violation  of 
the  law.  he  said. 

White  characterized  as  "one  of  the  thin- 
nest arguments  advanced  in  support  of  anti- 
gun  bills"  the  charge  that  Negroes  used  fire- 
arms extensively  In  riot  sniping.  'That  sim- 
ply does  not  hold  true,"  he  said.  "Guns  played 
a  very  minor  role,  actually,  and  those  who 
assert  otherwise  should  know  better." 

The  author  pointed  out  that  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress  would  not  impose  a  gun  permit 
system.  But,  he  added,  "some  of  their  spon- 
sors make  no  bones  about  wanting  just  that 
and  the  President's  crime  commission  has 
advocated  reglstratlon^whlch  means  per- 
mits— In  every  state.  "Any  and  all  such  per- 
mit systems,  I  firmly  believe,  can  be  used 
against  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  to  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes." 

White  said  that,  because  he  is  a  Negro,  he 
feels  he  would  have  'little  or  no  chance"  of 
obtaining  a  firearms  permit  in  most  of  the 
50  states. 

He  said: 

"Anti-guns  could  In  fact  disenfranchise  the 
Negro  of  his  right  to  bear  arms  and  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  property.  To  me  as  an 
.American,  they  are  anti-American.  To  me  as 
a  Negro,  they  are  anti-Negro." 

I  From  the  Oakland  i  Calif,  i  California  Voice, 
Mar.  8,  19681 

Says  Gun   Permit  Laws  Would  Disarm 
Negroes 

Washington,  D.C,  March  1. — Negroes  in 
general  would  be  disarmed  by  gun  registra- 
tion laws,  for  they  would  have  "little  or  no 
chance  "  of  obtaining  permits  to  possess  fire- 
arms in  most  states,  a  Negro  author  warns  in 
the  March  issue  of  "The  American  Rifleman." 
magazine  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America. 

William  J.  White,  of  Hempstead.  Long 
Island,  a  Negro  and  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  now  employed  by  im  electronics  cor- 
!X)ration.  compared  firearms  registration  laws 
to  the  poll  tax:  He  said: 

"Although  the  Negro  had  the  same  right 
to  vote  as  any  other  American  citizen,  the 
power  structure  knew  that  lew  Negroes  would 
pay  the  poll  tax  to  vote  and  that  those  few 
wlio  tried  could  be  prohibited  from  actual 
voting  In  a  number  of  ways.  If  there  were 
reason  to  believe  that  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits to  purchase  or  keep  firearms  would  be 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  like  automo- 
bile driving  permits,  the  proposed  anti-gun 
laws  could  be  considered  as  Just  another 
nuisance.  But  experiences  In  the  American 
past  do  not  support  this." 

"Anti-gun  measures  would  have  the  effect 
of  disarming  the  American  citizens  In  gen- 
eral ai.d  the  Negro  in  particular."  Major 
White  said. 

Several  cities  and  states  have  gun  regis- 
tration laws  that  require  a  permit  for  a  citi- 
zen to  purchase  or  possess  firearms,  and 
many  Jurisdictions  require  permits  to  carry 
guns.  Almost  all  require  the  owner  to  prove 
to    the    satisfaction    of    the    regulatory    au- 
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thority    his    need    to    carry    a    gun   before    a 
permit  to  carry  can  be  obtained. 

Permit  laws  make  law-abiding  Negro  citi- 
zens defenseless  and  especially  vulnerable  to 
crime.  White  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  shows  that  54 
percent  of  U.S.  murder  victims  last  >e,ir 
were  Negroes,  and  that  they  are  also  victim- 
ized in  other  crimes.  Law  abiding  Negroes 
are  likely  to  flock  to  register  their  guns 
rather  than  risk  being  in  violation  ol  the 
law.  he  s.iid. 

White  characterized  as  "one  of  the  thin- 
nest argtiments  advanced  in  support  of  anti- 
gun  bills"  the  charge  that  Negroes  used  fire- 
arms extensively  in  riot  sniping.  "That  sim- 
ply does  not  hold  true,"  he  .said.  "Guns 
played  a  very  minor  role,  actually,  and  those 
who  assert  otherwise  should  know  better." 

The  author  pointed  out  that  bills  now  be- 
fore Congress  would  not  linpos°  a  gun  permit 
system.  But.  he  added,  '.some  of  their  spon- 
sors make  no  bones  about  wanting  just  that 
and  the  President's  Crime  Commission  lias 
advocated  registration — which  means  per- 
mits— in  every  scate."  "Any  and  all  such 
permit  systems.  I  firmly  believe  can  be  used 
against  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  to  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes." 

White  .said  that,  because  he  Is  a  Negro,  he 
feels  he  would  have  "little  or  no  chance"  of 
obtaining  a  firearms  permit  in  most  of  the 
50  states. 

He  bald: 

"Anti-gun  bills  could  in  fact  disenfran- 
chise the  Negro  of  his  right  to  bear  arms  and 
to  protect  himself  and  his  property.  To  me 
as  an  American,  they  are  anti-American.  To 
me  as  a  Negro,  they  are  anti-Negro." 

|From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  World,  Mar,  8,  1968 1 

Gun    Permit    Laws    Disariw    Negroes,    Says 

N.ATIONAI.  Magazine's  Author 

Washington. — Negroes  in  general  would 
be  disarmed  by  gun  registration  laws,  lor 
they  would  have  ""little  or  no  chance"  of  ob- 
taining permits  to  possess  firearms  in  most 
states,  a  Negro  author  warns  in  the  March 
i.ssue  of  "The  American  Rifleman",  magazine 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

William  J.  White,  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  a  Negro  and  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  now  employed  by  an  electronics  cor- 
poration, compared  firearms  registration  laws 
to  the  poll  tax.  He  said: 

"Although  the  Negro  had  the  same  right 
to  vote  as  any  other  American  citizen,  tlie 
power  structure  knew  that  few  Negroes 
would  pay  the  poll  tax  to  vote  and  that  those 
few  who  tried  could  be  prohibited  from  ac- 
tual voting  in  a  number  of  ways.  If  there 
were  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Issuance  of 
permits  to  purchase  or  keep  firearms  would 
be  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  like  auto- 
mobile driving  permits,  the  proposed  anti- 
laws  could  be  considered  as  just  another 
nuisance.  But  experiences  in  the  .American 
past  do  not  support  this." 

"Anti-gun  measures  would  have  the  effect 
of  disarming  the  American  citizen  in  general 
and  the  Negro  In  particular,"  Major  White 
said. 

Several  cities  and  states  have  gun  reglFtra- 
tion  laws  that  require  a  permit  for  a  citizen 
to  purchase  or  possess  firearms,  and  many 
jurisdictions  require  permits  to  carry  guns. 
Almost  all  require  the  owner  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  authority  his 
need  to  carry  a  gun  before  a  permit  to  carry 
can  be  obtained. 

Permit  laws  make  law  abiding  Negro  citi- 
zens defenseless  and  specially  vulnerable  to 
crime.  White  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  shows  that  54 
percent  of  U.S.  murder  victims  last  year  were 
Negroes,  and  that  they  are  also  victimized 
in  other  crimes.  Law-abiding  Negroes  are 
likely  to  flock  to  register  their  guns  rather 
than  risk  being  in  violation  of  the  law,  he 
said. 
White  characterized  as  "one  of  the  thin- 


nest arguments  advanced  In  support  of  anti- 
gun  bills"  the  charge  that  Negroes  used  fire- 
arms extensively  m  not  sniping.  "That  sim- 
ply does  not  hold  true."  he  said.  "Guns  played 
a  very  minor  role,  actually,  and  those  who 
assert  otherwise  thould  know  better." 

The  author  poiiiU'd  (iut  that  Bills  now 
Ijefore  Congress  would  not  impo.se  a  gun 
permit  system.  But,  he  added,  "some  ol  their 
sponsors  make  no  bones  about  wanting;  Just 
that  and  the  Presidents  Crime  Comnussion 
har.  advocated  registration-whlch  means 
psriniUs-in  every  state."  "Any  and  all  such 
permit  systems,  i  firmly  believe,  can  be  used 
against  Vic  right  to  bear  arms  and  to  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes." 

White  said  that,  because  he  is  a  Negro,  he 
feels  he  would  have  "little  or  no  chance""  of 
obtaiiiing  a  firearms  permit  in  most  of  the 
50  states. 

He  said: 

"Anti-gun  bills  could  m  lact  disenfran- 
chise the  Negro  ol  his  right  to  bear  nrcarms 
and  to  protect  himself  and  his  propert".  To 
me  as  an  Amerlc.in.  they  are  anti-.^nierican. 
To  me  as  a  Negro,  they  are  anti-Negro." 

I  From    the    Kenosha    (Wis.)    News.    Dec.    i). 

19671 

Rifle  and  Gun   foR   Joli.y   Fun 

Out  of  all  the  shooting  for  and  against 
stricter  gun  laws,  one  laci  emerges  on  target. 

The  National  Rille  A.-sociat;on  has  its  i)o- 
htical  iirtillrTy  trained  <jn  Congj-p.ss  so  etlcc- 
tively  that  our  [?un-siiy  representatives  liave 
thrown  up  their  h;tnds  in  surrender. 

There  are  many  lobbies  which  bombard 
Congress  with  heavv  firepower.  But  for  siieer 
marksmanship  in  ganning  clown  anything 
that  might  deflect  its  intense  defense  of  nflc 
and  gun  for  good,  clean  ran,  yovi  liave  t) 
confer  the  sharpyhootliig  medal  on  the  NRA. 

And  all  the  shooting  in  all  the  rioting  l;i 
all  the  country  doesn't  .'.eem  to  upset  the 
NRA  aim. 

[Prom  the  Grecnsburg  (Pu.)  Tribune-Review. 

Oct.  31.  19671 

The  NRA's  Distortions 

The  National  Rifle  Association's  dogged 
and  thus  far  successful  effort  to  block  en:ici- 
ment  of  a  reasonable  federal  gun  control  law 
is  reminiscent  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's fight,  a  couple  of  decades  ago 
against  what  It  called  ".socialized  medicine." 
In  each  case,  the  opponents  depicted  tlie  pro- 
posed legislation  as  a  fearsome  bug.iboo 
which  bore  little  resemblance  to  actual  pro- 
posals. 

This  has  been  brought  out  asjain  by  Sen- 
ator Tydings  of  Maryland,  a  chief  advocate 
of  the  administration  bill  for  more  careful 
regulation  of  gun  sales  in  the  inirrest  of 
public  safety.  In  a  debate  with  KRA  Presi- 
dent Harold  Glasfen,  Tydings  charj;ed  the 
NRA — and  the  record  bears  him  oul^ — with 
misrepresenting  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
proposal.  He  quoted  as  typical  a  statement  In 
the  NRA's  magazine  that  its  enactment  "may 
mean  goodbye  to  t,'uns,"  and  branded  as 
"completely  untrue"  any  implication  that  the 
bill  would  ban  hunting  and  sport  shootinc. 

Glassen  somewhat  lamely  replied  that, 
while  it  Is  true  the  administration  measure 
would  not  have  this  effect,  it  might  lead  In 
the  end  to  complete  federal  control  of  gun 
sales  and  possession.  In  support  of  this  view 
he  quoted  Tydings  and  ether  supporters  of 
the  bill  as  saying  it  is  "a  good  first  step." 

There  is  some  reason  to  be  wary  lest  enact- 
ment of  a  moderate  gun  law  lead  to  later 
enactment  of  a  tougher  law.  But  the  notion 
that  passage  of  a  mild  gun  control  proposal 
would  inevitably  lead  step  by  step  to  rigid 
curbs  on  sportsmen,  marksmen  and  the  like 
simply  does  not  hold  water.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  an  alert  eye  on  subsequent 
proposals  and  letting  Congress  know  where 
the  public  wants  the  regulatory  line  drawn. 
Meanwhile,  Congress  ought  to  quit  paying  so 


much  heed  to  the  NRA's  distortions  and  en- 
act something  along  the  lines  of  the  admin- 
istration proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
request  additional  time? 

Mr.  IX:)DD.  I  yield  niy.self  one-half 
minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fed  up  with  iliis 
gun  lobby  in  this  country.  It  is  a  bad, 
bad  influence.  It  is  unprincipled,  and  it 
is  dishonorable.  It  has  hed  tunc  and 
again.  It  misleads  many  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  and  m  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  receive  thousands 
of  letters  written  by  their  mi;!-'uidcd  con- 
stituents, and  Senators  v h.o  know  bitter 
about  the  gun  .situation  in  this  countiT 
succumb  to  that  propaganda. 

I  have  heard  of  one  Senator  wlio  said, 
"I  cannot  vote  for  the  Dodd  bill;  1  ic- 
ccived  2.000  letters  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  think  Dodd  is  right  about  it.  but  I 
cannot  do  it." 

Well,  we  have  leachcd  a  inetiy  bad 
place  in  our  history  if  Sinatois  who 
know  better  cannot  vote  lor  a  decent 
piece  of  l(>gislation  like  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
have  delegated  the  opposition  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  time  in  order  that  I  may 
question  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question.  I  do  I'.ot  have  much  time. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    How    much    time 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  vi.';h? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Probably  'iO  minutes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time  is 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty-four 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  l?0  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wish  to  split  the  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
fair  t/5  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  can  only  yield  the 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyominu.  If 
he  wishes  to  split  the  time  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  that  is  satisfact 
tory  to  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  Vei-y  well. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  refer  the  S-.-nator  to 
.section  924ib'  of  title  IV.  which  appears 
at  pages  101  and  102  of  the  bill.  That 
.section  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  commit  there- 
with an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
lor  a  term  exceeding  one  \eir.  or  with  knowl- 
edge or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  tiiat  an 
olfense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  is  to  be  commuted 
therewith,  thlps.  transports,  or  receives  a 
firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S  10.000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

The  commentai-y  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  that  section  does  not  shed  much 
light  on  its  meaning.  It  says: 

Section  924(bl.— This  subsection  provides 
that  a  person  who  .ships,  transports,  or  re- 
ceives a  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce  with   Intent  to  commit   a   felony,  or 


wuh  Knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that 
such  crime  will  be  committed,  with  the 
weapons  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both.  There  Is  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Apparently  this  is  one  of  the  major 
features  of  the  pending  bill,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant feature. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  does  this  subsec- 
tion mean? 

Mr  DODD.  It  means  what  it  says.  It 
means,  for  i-xample,  that  these  organized 
rioters  who  are  running  guns  into  De- 
troit from  New  York  or  some  other  State, 
will  be  severely  punished  for  doing  so, 
if  they  carry  those  suns  in  there  with 
the  knowledge  and  intent  that  they  are 
to  be  used  to  commit  a  felony.  And  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  punished. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Must  a  person  actually 
cross  a  State  line  to  be  in  interstate 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this 
.section,  or-  if  he  luses  a  public  road  or  an 
uistTumemality  of  interstate  commerce, 
would  that  be  enough  to  bring  the  sec- 
tion into  operation? 

M:.  DODD.  Well.  I  think  in  itself  it 
would  be  sufTiCient  if  he  crossed  a  State 
line.  There  are  other  things  that  might 
bring  it  into  operation:  but  if  that  was 
the  tact,  and  he  crossed  a  State  line,  I 
think  that  is  a  simple  fact  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Ml  HANSEN.  The  answer  is  that  if 
he  crossed  a  State  line,  it  would  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  law,  and  it 
would  not  if  he  did  not? 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  of  course,  he  would 
have  to  ilo  more  than  that.  He  would 
have  to  do  ^o  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felonj'.  As  the  section  .says: 

with  intent  to  commit  therewith  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year —  r 

That  is  a  felony— 
or  vvith  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  ;ui  otfcnse  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year  is 
to  be  committed  therewith,  ships,  transports, 
or  receives  a  firearm  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign conunerce  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
ve^irs,    or    both. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WoiUd  this  have  the  ef- 
fect of  federalizing  all  crimes  commit- 
ted with  the  use  of  fireaiTtis? 

Mr.  DODD.  No:  not  at  all.  I  do  not  see 
how  It  could  possibly  be  so  construed. 
It  certainly  was  not  my  intention  to  so 
write  that  section. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Are  all  felonies  covered 
by  this  section?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  a  court  to  construe  this  action  broad- 
ly in  this  regard,  and  federalize  all  gun 
crimes? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
thuik  anv  court  would  ever  do  that.  We 
have  aberrations,  I  suppose,  in  the  judi- 
cial departments  of  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  However,  they  are 
rare.  As  a  general  aiiswer,  I  would  have 
to  say  "No",  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  title  e.xcludes  certain  felonies. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieid'^ 

Mr  H.ANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  HRUSK-^.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
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tion,  leaving  out  the  words  that  are  not 
pertinent,  says: 

Whoever,  with  intent  to  commit  therewith 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
;erm  exceeding  one  year,  or  with  knowledge 
or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year  Is  to  be  committed  there- 
with, ships,  "transports,  or  receives  a  fire- 
arm .  .  . 


If  that  firearm  is  ordered  or  procured 
from  a  dealer  by  a  man  who  uses  it  the 
next  day  to  engage  in  a  holdup  opera- 
tion or  to  shoot  someone,  that  would  be 
a  Federal  offense,  would  it  not,  if  it  could 
be  properly  esUblisIied  in  court  that  he 
had  the  intent  to  use  that  gun  for  that 
piupose  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  stop  the  interstate  move- 
vjnent  of  firearms  for  felonious  purposes. 
And  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  fed- 
eralized is:  "Yes.  it  would  be  federal- 
ized." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  federalize  prac- 
tically all  crimes  committed  with  a  gun. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  think  that  would  be 
carrving  it  too  far. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  so,  too. 
Mr.  DODD.  All  the  section  means  is 
that  if  a  man  personally  carries  a  gun 
across  a  State  line  or  causes  it  to  be  car- 
ried across  a  State  line,  knowing  that  it 
is  to  be  used  in  a  riot  or  in  the  commi-,- 
sion  of  a  crime,  the  ptmishment  for 
which  is  more  than  1  year,  then  he  will 
be  ptmished  for  that  offense. 

The  Senator  agrees  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  .serious  offenses  that  we  have  to 
stop.  This  is  one  of  the  moot  knowledge- 
able and  deliberate  crimes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  disagreement  on  the  desirability  of 
stopping  crime.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  we  effect  the  decrease 
in  crime. 

What  about  stealing  oranges  m  Can- 
fornia?  If  a  man  had  a  gun  in  his  car 
and  he  were  caught  stealing  oranges, 
could  that  act  not  be  construed  to  come 
imder  the  purview  of  this  section? 

Mr.  DODD.  One  can  reduce  this  to 
the  absurd.  However,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  page  89  of  S.  917  where 
we  tried  to  put  a  limitation  on  this 
matter. 
Subsection  i3'  reads: 
1 3  I  The  term  ■■crime  punishable  by  impris- 
orunent  for  :•-  term  exceeding  one  year"  shall 
not  include  any  Federal  or  State  offenses 
pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  unfair 
trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or  other 
similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
business  practices  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  designate. 

We  have  cited  the  stealing  of  one 
orange  in  California.  I  do  not  know  how- 
many  oranges  one  has  to  steal  in  Cali- 
fornia to  commit  a  felony. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  One. 

Mr.  DODD  Perhaps  one  is  enough  in 
California.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
true  in  many  other  States.  However,  that 
is  a  great  oran2;e-producing  State,  and  I 
suppose  the  rnj||tter  is  taken  very  seri- 
ously by  the  people  in  California. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  different  laws 
in  the  50  States.  I  do  not  think  that  m 


my  State  stealing  one  orange  would 
amount  to  a  felony.  However,  if  it 
amounts  to  a  felony  in  California,  and 
the  interstate  requirement  of  title  IV  is 
satisfied,  then  the  individual  who  com- 
mits that  offense  ought  to  be  punished. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  follow  then  by 
the  Senator's  own  admission  that,  it  be- 
ing a  felony  to  steal  one  orange  in  Cali- 
fornia if  the  person  had  a  gun  in  his  car 
at  the  time  he  attempted  to  steal  the 
oranae.  he  would  have  committed  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  follow  that  line  of 
reasoning  at  all.  We  are  talking  about 
guns  and  not  about  oranges.  The  whole 
intent  of  this  section  is  to  prevent  people 
from  carrying  guns  across  State  lines  to 
commit  crimes  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
shipped  or  transported  across  State 
lines  or  to  receive  a  guii  across  a  State 
line  with  the  intention  to  commit  a 
felony. 

Tlie  Senator  can  cite  the  example  of 
stealing  one  orange  in  California.  That 
might  be  a  felony  there.  It  would  be  hard 
for  me  and  perhaps  for  others  to  under- 
stand such  punishment  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  Florida,  California,  or  some 
other  orange-producing  Stats. 

An  exception  of  this  sort  does  not 
really  vitiate  the  language  in  any  re- 
spect. The  idea  is  to  stop  people  from  car- 
rying f-uns  or  transporting  them  or  re- 
ceiving them  in  interstate  commerce 
to  commit  crimes. 

We  cannot  write  legislation  that  will 
cover  the  law  in  every  State.  However, 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  provide  that  if 
it  is  a  crime  in  a  certain  State,  then  the 
person  has  no  business  carrying  a  gun 
or  shippinc  it  across  a  State  line  to  com- 
mit the  crime. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  write 
legislation  any  different.  We  would  have 
to  take  into  consideration  every  criminal 
statute  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The 
Californians  would  be  up  in  arms.  Oth- 
ers would  be  as  well. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  we  can  do.  We 
arc  talking  about  guns  and  the  terrible 
traffic  in  guns.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  stop  and  put  an  end  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  response  of  the  Senator.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  he  has  pone  beyond  my 
question. 

The  point  I  wished  to  make  was  that 
by  the  interpretation — which  I  think  is 
a  legitimate  interpretation — of  the  bill 
as  drafted,  a  aood  number  of  State  acts 
could  be  construed  as  being  Federal  of- 
fenses. That  is  precisely  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make. 

It  does  surprise  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  there  might  be  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  in  California  that  would 
federalize  an  offense  even  as  insignifi- 
cant as  the  stealing  of  an  orange  if  that 
person  had  a  pun  in  his  car  at  the  time. 
The  point  stands,  and  is  well  made, 
that  that  is  nevertheless  the  law.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate  that  I  think  we  are 
izcing  far  beyond  any  reasonable  inter- 
rrecation  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  the  steps  society  should  take  to 
reduce  crime  when  we  support  a  bill  that 
sees  too  far, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  con- 
sider  the  effect  of   title   IV   upon  law- 
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abiding,    bona    fide    collectors    of    fire- 
arms. 

Mr  DODD.  Before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion, may  I  make  an  obsenation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  was  a  .statement. 
Mr.  DODD.  May  I  make  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  do  so  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 
All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  answer  to 
your  original  question  is  "No." 

And.  by  the  way.  I  should  add  that  the 
same  provision,  or  one  almost  identical 
to  it.  is  in  the  riot  bill.  And  what  we  are 
both  talking  about  is  guns,  not  oranges. 
We  are  trying  to  stop  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. I  never  knew  that  if  you  stole  one 
orange  in  California  you  could  go  to  jail 
lor  a  year  or  more. 

I  do  not  know  how  else  we  could  move. 
It  may  seem  boring  to  the  Senator  that 
I  take  so  much  time  to  say  so. 

The  whole  idea  of  this  section  is  that 
the  person  does  this  with  a  weapon.  If 
he  goes  out  there  to  steal  one  orange  with 
a  gun  which  he  has  transported  in  inter- 
state commerce,  he  is  probably  going  to 
stick  up  a  couple  of  places  besides,  or 
murder  somebody.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair 
assumption.  He  is  going  out  to  commit  a 
felony,  to  commit  a  crime:  and  if  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  commit  more,  my 
uuess  is.  with  the  little  I  know  about  this 
field,  that  he  will  not  stop  with  one 
orange. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  limit  the  ability  of  firearms  col- 
lectors in  the  United  States  to  pursue 
their  interests? 
Mr.  DODD.  No. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  bill  purports  to  as- 
.-ist  the  States  in  controlling  commerce 
in  firearms.  Under  title  IV  would  col- 
lectors still  be  able  to  purchase  or  trade 
firearms  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  hobby? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  It  was  certainly  my 
intention,  in  drafting  this  section,  to 
exempt  genuine  collectors  from  the  pro- 
\i.sion  of  this  title. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  two  collectors 
in  different  States  be  able  to  exchange 
Revolutionary  War  pistols? 

Mr.  DODD.  Does   the  Senator  mean 
the  American  Revolutionary  War? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.   DODD.  Yes.   My  answer  is  that 
thev   would   be   able   to   do   so. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  two  collectors 
living  in  different  States  be  able  to 
exchange  the  Colt  handguns  used  in  the 
Western  frontier  times  of  our  country? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  so,  if  they  were 
manufactured  before  1870.  That  should 
be  frontier  date  enough.  That  is  the  way 
the  bill  is  written. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  is  correctly 
informed,  as  I  understand  it,  insofar  as 
the  date  is  concerned.  But  many  guns 
iLsed  in  the  West  that  are  antiques  were 
made  after  1870  and  used  center-fired 
ammunition.  Apparently  they  could  not 
be  so  exchanged  because  they  were  made 
after  1870.  They  are  no  longer  in  general 
use.  but  they  are  collectors'  items.  As  I 
read  the  section,  they  could  not  be  so 
exchanged. 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  got  that  date  from  the  firearms 
industry.  Does  the  Senator  have  a  later 
dale  to  suggest? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  believe  a  great  many 
organizations  suggested  a  cutoff  date  of 
1898  instead  of    1870. 

Mr.  DODD.  Well,  I  had  not  heard  of 
that.  I  tried  to  find  out  as  best  I  could, 
from  the  people  in  the  trade,  and  I  got 
the  date  of  1870.  But  I  have  no  hard- 
nose  attitude  about  it.  If  it  is  legitimately 
wrong  and  it  should  be  a  little  later,  that 
would  not  bother  me,  so  long  as  the 
person  is  a  genuine  collector, 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  the  1898 
date.  I  understand  that  it  is  used  by 
some  agencies  of  the  Government.  It 
was  a  year  or  two  before  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  semiautomatic  pistol. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
pive  me  an  opportunity  to  check  into 
that  matter. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  the  Senator  is 
awai-e.  it  is  the  practice  of  serious  gun 
collectors  to  gather  at  meetings  where 
their  collections  are  displayed,  and,  if  so 
inclined,  they  buy  or  trade  for  additions 
to  their  fireanns  collections.  Would 
title  rv  prohibit  this  activity? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  if  they  were  licensed.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  .section  that  would  pro- 
hibit it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  only  way  this  could  be  done 
would  be  to  deal  with  a  licensed  dealer: 
and  if  two  collectors  were  from  different 
States,  it  would  obviously  become  part 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct:  that  it  would  have  to  be  done 
through  the  dealers.  But  that  would  not 
prevent  it . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  relinquish  the  floor  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  do  wish  to  make  one  final 
comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
H.\RT  in  the  chain.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
request  additional  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  request  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  say  in 
conclusion.  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
no  argument  at  all  about  the  objectives 
we  all  have  in  mind.  But  I  believe  the 
serious,  justifiable  concern  arises  when 
we  examine  proposed  legislation  that 
would  do  things  that  no  one  intended 
to  do.  I  suggest  that  that  is  exactly  what 
this  bill,  unamended,  would  do. 

It  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense,  for 
example,  if  you  should  happen  to  have 
a  gun  with  you  and  you  were  involved  in 
stealing  an  orange — even  something  as 
simple  as  that.  I  can  foresee  the  Federal 
Government  becoming  involved  in  any 
number  of  cases  that  have  no  relevancy 
at  all  so  far  as  Federal  offenses  are  con- 
cerned: and  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  brought  in  only  because  we 
have  put  together  a  law  that  is  so  broad 
and  so  all-encompassing  as  to  make 
Federal  offenses  of  a  great  many  ac- 
tivities which  we  do  not  condone  but 
which  certainly  should  be  treated  and 
resolved  by  local  enforcement  officials. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
authority  for  1  additional  minute,  so  I 
may  help  the  Senator  a  little. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  shall  take  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend,  in  order  that  we  maV 
clarify  the  time  situation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Connecticut  has  been 
yielded  1  additional  minute  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  important  to  read  the 
following  language  from  page  93  of  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1866,  8i)th  Congress, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  title  IV : 

The  provi,sions  of  the  new  subsection  (b) 
would  provide  n  severe  penalty  for  shipping, 
transporting,  or  receiving  a  lirearm  in  inter- 
state or  lorelgn  commerce  with  intent,  or 
with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  lelony  offense  is  intended  to 
be  committed  therewith. 


It  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  an  extension 
of  the  penalty  proposed  under  the  pres- 
ent act.  and  the  10 -year  maximum 
penalty  appears  clearly  warranted  in  the 
cases  to  which  subsection  <b>  would  be 
applicable.  That  was  the  intent  in  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  title  IV. 

Also,  for  the  Senator's  benefit,  I 
should  like  to  i^oint  out  that  the  vice 
president  ol  Smith  &  Wesson,  which  is  an 
old  and  respected  gun  manulacturer — 
by  the  way,  not  a  Connecticut  com- 
pany— testified  before  my  subcommittee 
that  the  term  "antique  firearm"  means 
any  firearm  utilizing  an  early  type  of 
ignition  system,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  matchlock,  iiintlock,  percus- 
sion cap,  with  a  light,  and  of  a  design 
used  before  1870.  He  goes  on  witl;  some 
other  language  which  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  read. 

I  wish  to  demonstrate,  for  the  Sen- 
ator's information,  that  we  tried  to  find 
out  the  date. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  lias  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KE?INEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2 '  j  minuu?s  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois.  \ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1.  If  that 
amendment  is  rejected,  and  I  hope  it  is 
not  rejected,  I  wish  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl  for  his  leadership  and  persever- 
ance in  this  difficult  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  has  lived  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  does  not  Uke  to  restrict 
business  unduly.  I  also  speak  as  a  sports- 
man who  has  spent  many  wonderful 
hours  in  the  fields  with  my  boys  hunting 
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quail,  pheasant,  and  duck.  Generally.  I 
have  restricted  my  shooting  to  that  done 
with  a  camera  and  the  birds  have  never 
been  safer. 

I  have  lived  with  sportsmen  enough 
to  know  that  undue  restraint.s  should  not 
be  placed  on  this  wonderful  activity. 
H.Dwever,  we  must  do  something  about 
Che  mail-order  murder  business. 

Chicago  is  known  as  the  home  of  many 
mail-order  houses.  Chicago  is  also  known 
for  a  high  rate  of  crime.  I  would  imagine 
that  among  the  youth  of  Chicago  we 
probably  have  a  higher  incidence  of 
youth  anned  and  carrying  firearms  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Illinois  law  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  situation,  as  has 
the  law  of  Chicago.  In  my  State  we  have 
enacted'  strong  measures  to  tiy  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  firearms. 

However.  I  feel  that  something  must 
be  done  at  the  Federal  level.  I  would 
like  to  commend  such  mail-order  com- 
panies as  Montgomery  Ward  and  Scars, 
Roebuck,  which  have  voluntarily  I's- 
stricted  the  sale  of  dangerous  weapons. 
I  feel'  strongly  that  we  should  now 
take  this  step  to  limit  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  all  Ameri- 
cans regarding  safety  in  the  streets, 
safety  in  the  homes,  and  peace  of  mind. 
The  situation  cannot  be  placed  in  re- 
sponsible hands  without  control  over  in- 
terstate sales. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  amendment  of 
fhe  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
KexnedyI.  and  if  that  measure  fails,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not,  then  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senatoi . 

The  PRE.3IDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes have  been  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recoenized. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  DoDDl  to  section  906  of  title 
IV  which  appears  on  page  106  of  the  bill 
which  repeals  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
Mr.  DODD  Section  906? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Section  906.  Presuma- 
bly the  substantive  pronsions  of  that  act 
would  be  carried  fonvard  to  the  new  title. 
Are  there  any  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act  which  are  not  carried  forward? 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  We  retain  the  present 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  and  strengthen 
it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Why  does  the  Senator 
feel  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  rather  than  to  amend  it? 

Ml-.  DODD.  To  move  it.  is  the  best  an- 
swer I  can  give  the  Senator.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  semantics.  I  am  not  try-ing  to  wipe 
out  the  Federal  Fii-earms  Act.  The  best 
way  I  know  to  handle  this  matter  is  to 
move  it  to  amend  it,  and  make  it  strong- 
er. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  call  that  re- 
peal, he  may  be  teclinically  correct,  but 
the  word  "repeal"  to  me  meajos  to  aban- 
don or  wipe  out,  and  we  have  not  done 
that. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Did  not  all  of  the 
Senator's  previous  bills,  S.  1975  of  the 
88th  Congress.  S.  14  and  S.  1592  of  the 
89th  Congre.ss.  and  S.  1  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
rather  than  reoeal  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  best  reason  I  had  in  mind  for 
taking  this  coui-se  of  action  is  that  I 
wanted  to  remove  the  act  from  title  15. 
the  commerce  title  to. title  18,  because  I 
strongly  feel  that  is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Are  not  the  criminal 
penalties  in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
just  as  applicable  and  enforceable  as  the 
ciiminal  penalties  contamed  in  title  18? 

Mr.  DODD.  Title  18  is  the  criminal 
code.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about.  We  are  not  talking 
about  rules  for  the  transportation  of 
things  in  commerce;  we  are  talking 
about  crime  and  the  use  of  guns  in  crime, 
which  is  a  growing  factor  in  our  .society. 
I  think  it  makes  sense  to  place  the  pro- 
vision under  that  section  of  the  code 
dealing  witli  such  problems. 

Mr.  BUTIDICK.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  violating  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
might  disagree  with  you  on  that  .score. 
I  now  come  to  the  nub  of  my  inquiry. 

It  appears  that  the  repeal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  would  be  effective  im- 
mediately upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
title  IV.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ,cfer  to  section  906. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  it  was  180  days. 
I  believe  I  am  right.  I  think  it  is  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Now  I  .shall  read  sec- 
tion 907  of  title  IV  which  states: 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
become  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment — 

Except  that  those  persons  presently 
licensed  under  the  Federal  Fireamis  Act 
shall  have  valid  licenses  until  the  date  of 
their  expiration. 

Prom  this  language,  it  would  appear 
that  the  other  regulatory  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  other  than  li- 
censes, are  repealed  immediately,  but 
that  the  Senator's  new  provisions  do 
not  come  into  effect  for  180  days. 

Does  not  this  situation  leave  a  G-month 
gap  where  we  would  have  no  Federal  law 
on  the  books? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  consulted  with  leg- 
islative  coimsel,   who   advises   me   tliat 
this  is  acceptable  language. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Regardless  of  the  ad- 
,  vice,  is  there  net  a  g£p  in  the  law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tiie  Senator  has  expi'  ed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  best  answer  I  can  give 
is  "no,"  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  so 
abrupt.  I  think  the  Senator  is  entitled 
to  more  than  that.  It  is  not  just  the 
opinion  of  legislative  counsel  to  whom  we 
all  turn  for  advice.  I  also  took  up  the 
matter  with  both  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Justice  Department,  and 
they  said  as  far  as  administration  and 
enforcement  are  concerned,  they  would 


not  consider  the  Federal  act  to  be  re- 
pealed, nor  the  enactment  of  title  IV  to 
be  in  effect  for  180  days.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  I  could  have  gone  to  ask  for 
advice  more  reliable  than  that. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  I  know  of  his  great  inter- 
est in  this  legislation.  He  is  a  valued 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  he  de- 
votes much  of  las  time  to  his  work.  I  do 
not  minimize  his  attitude  about  the  bill 
I  think  if  I  had  more  time  I  could  win 
him  over. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mru^.-,achiisett.'.  has  2.  min- 
utes remaining. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  final  minute  or  so.  I 
wish  to  discuss  a  .statement  -Ahich  ha.^ 
been  issued  by  the  National  Rifle  As.^o- 
ciaiion  on  May  13,  in  which  it  refers  to 
the  long  gun  amendment.  The  item  to 
which  I  refer  is  a  press  release  to  editor.^ 
of  newspapers.  The  press  release  states 
in  part: 

|This|  section,  rejected  earlier  by* the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  •  •  •  would  Impose  llif' 
same  restrictions  on  sale  of  the  so-called 
-long  guns'  as  the  proposed  legislation  now 
imposes  on  handgtms. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  to- 
tally inaccurate  and  misleading.  Under 
the  long  gtin  amendment,  the  treatment 
of  long  guns  differs  markedly  from  the 
treatment  of  handguns  in  several  re- 
spects. First,  a  person  still  cnn  purcha.'c 
Ion:;  gims  in  an  over-the-counter,  out- 
of-State  sale.  Second,  he  can  bring  .i 
long  uun  purchased  out-of-State  back 
into  his  State  of  residence.  Third,  he  can 
buy  a  long  gun  from  a  Federal  dealer  :: 
he  is  over  the  age  of  18. 

This  complete  distortion  of  fact  by  ai: 
organization  which  ;;hould  know  bettc; 
is  outrageous.  The  good  public  relation: 
office  of  the  NRA,  after  that  orsanizatio:; 
has  foUovved  tliis  le;;isUition  so  closel.- 
and  carefully  and  for  .-^o  many  years 
certainly  siiould  have  known  that  it  'vva.- 
sending  out  false  statements. 

It  is  inexcusable  and  cannot  be  writ- 
ten off  as  mere  sloppiness  or  nesligencc. 

The  NRA  has  been  criticized  often, 
and  I  understand  that  it  was  criticized 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  misinternretation.  excep- 
tions, exaggerations,  and  gross  distortion 
of  representations  made  by  those  who 
support  the  fair  and  reasonable  gun  law. 
They  have  done  so  again  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  the  final  gesture  on  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Is  there  additional  dis- 
cussion? Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time.^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  me  time  for  a  few  more  additional 
questions? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  T^venty- 
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four  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  that  time  apply  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  24  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wvoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ai-kan.sas. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  direct 
these  questions  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI. 

Why  does  the  Senator  include  destruc- 
tive devices  in  the  same  amendment  as 
sporting  firearms? 

Mr.  DODD.  Because  I  think  that  is 
where  they  belong. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  there  any  basic 
separation  under  existing  law? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
There  is  no  clear  distinction. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  My  understanding  was 
that  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 
generally  regulates  sporting  weapons 
while  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934 
places  heavy  restrictions  on  gangster- 
type  weapons  and  deals  exclusively  with 
these  weapons.  Was  there  not  strong 
protest  acainst  placing  gangster-type 
weapons  in  the  same  bill  as  sporting  fire- 
arms? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  provision.  Would  the  Senator 
identify  it  for  me? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  there  not  strong 
protest  against  placing  gangster-type 
weapons  in  the  same  bill  as  .siwrting  fire- 
arms'? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assume  that  is  .some 
special  provision,  is  it.  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  To 
what  provision  is  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  rclerring  specifically? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Tire  Senator  spoke  about 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  and 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  Senator  identify  the  section? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  whole  thrust 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  ap- 
plies generally  to  sporting  firearms:   is 
that  not  correct? 
Mr.  DODD.  No. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934  places  heavy  restrictions  on 
gangster-t>T>e  VN-eapons.  This  is  the 
thrust  of  the  two  laws,  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  DODD.  No,  it  is  not  right.  I  talked 
about  that  this  morning.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  the  legislative  history,  he  \fill 
find  that  Attorney  General  Cummings 
of  the  United  States  wanted  to  register 
all  firearms  of  any  kind.  He  certainly 
was  not  making  any  distinction  between 
so-called  sporting  weapons  and  destruc- 
tive devices.  It  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
history.  The  gun  lobby  has  dreamed  up 
a  legislative  history  that  does  not  exist 


in  respect  to  the  National  Firearms  Act 
and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  It  accords 
with  their  own  ideas  but  not  with  the 
facts.  Tlius,  the  conception  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  entirely  inaccu- 
rate. The  gun  lobby  has  been  telling  this 
falsehood  and  fable  for  years  now. 

It  has  been  saying  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  have  the  National  Firearms 
Act  apply  only  to  gangster  weapons  and 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  only  to  sport- 
ing weapons.  But  that  is  not  in  the  leg- 
islative history. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Insofar  as  the  intenire- 
tation  of  these  two  acts  are  concerned 
and  insofar  as  the  activities  of  the  At- 
torney General  are  concerned,  it  is  my 
contention  that  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1938  has  been  interpreted  and 
enforced  generally  over  the  past  30  years 
to  apply  to  sporting  arms  whereas  tlie 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  does  place 
a  heavy  restriction  on  gangster-type 
weapons  and  has  been  so  interpreted. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  that.  But  I  would 
reiterate  that  the  Ftnleral  Firearms  Act 
covers  all  f  rearms. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator:  lu  the  89th  Coniiicss.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  introduced  S. 
1591.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  by  placing  destructive  de-vices 
within  that  framework.  Why  was  that 
bill  not  reintroduced  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  DODD.  Because  conditions  in  the 
countiY  worsened  and  the  sale  of  de- 
structive devices  spread  wider  and  wiaer. 
Certainly  when  I  introduced  that  bill, 
gangsters  had  not  held  up  and  biastcd 
the  Brink's  installation  in  Syracuse. 
N.Y.  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  do 
something  more  stringent  and  put  on 
more  restrictions  with  respect  to  destruc- 
tive devices.  That  is  v,-hy  I  changed  it.  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  several  gun 
measures  I  have  introduced  over  the  past 
several  years,  he  will  find  in  each  in- 
stance that  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
make  them  tougher  because  the  situation 
was  worsening.  Those  are  the  only  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Section  922«bi,  sub.sec- 
tion  '4 1  of  title  IV.  on  page  94.  calls  for 
control  of  destructive  devices  by  requir- 
ing prior  police  approval  in  the  form  of 
a  sworn  statement  before  purchase  could 
be  made.  The  sworn  statement  must  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision 
of  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  which 
would  be  violated  by  the  person's  receipt 
or  possession  of  a  weapon,  and  the  law 
enforcement  ofHcer  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
intended  for  lawful  purposes.  Does  the 
Senator  think  it  is  constitutionally  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  place 
such  a  burden  upon  the  local  police? 

Mr.  DODD.  Forgive  me  if  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  give  me  that  citation  again. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Title  IV.  .section  922<b), 
subsection  1 4 ) ,  on  page  94. 

Mr.  DODD.  Subsection  i4)  which  reads 
"any  destructive  device,  machinegun"— 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  requires  prior  police 
approval  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment before  a  purchase  could  be  made, 
and  the  sworn  statement  must  attest  that 
there  is  no  provision  of  law,  regulation, 
or  ordinance  which  would  be  violated  by 
the  person's  receipt  or  possession  of  the 


weapon,  and  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer is  satisfied  that  it  is  intended  for 
lawful  purposes. 

My  question  is:  Does  tlie  Senator  think 
it  is  constitutionally  po.ssible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  place  such  a  burden 
on  the  local  police? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely constitutional.  The  purjxjse  of  this 
section  is  to  restrict  the  .sale  of  these 
drt^adful,  destructive  devices  except  for 
clearly  legitimate  purposes.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  sensible  and  constitutional  for 
the  Government  to  see  to  it  that  their 
sales  are  reaulatt'd. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  n.jt  believe  the 
burden  under  this  particular  section  is 
on  the  police  but.  rather,  is  on  Uic  dealer. 
Is  not  that  the  fact?  Rather  than  being 
on  the  police,  is  not  tlie  burden  on  the 
dealer? 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  indulge  me  while  I  read  the 
section? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD  I  recall  the  langua^jc  now, 
having  road  it.  As  I  read  it,  the  burden 
is  on  the  dealer  to  get  permi.s.slon  from 
the  jiolico  authority  to  handle  this  sort 
of  commodity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  bo  a 
constitutional  lawyer-  but  I  bi'lieve.  from 
the  advice  I  sought  and  lectnved  on  this 
title  in  its  entirety,  thai  this  provision  is 
con.stitutional. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  we  assume  that  thLs 
constitutional  hurdle  can  be  overcome, 
what  recourse  would  a  potential  pur- 
chaser have  if  the  local  ))olice  refused  to 
sign  such  a  statement;  and  second,  if  it 
refused  to  process  an  application  at  all? 
Would  there  be  no  appeal? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  suppcse  lie  v.ould  liave 
recourse  to  the  courts,  as  all  of  us  do. 
There  are  ijrovisJons  of  lau  in  every  jur- 
isdiction that  I  kno>v  of. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  cite 
a  provision  in  the  law? 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  mean  by 
that.  What  statute-  in  mv  Slate  or  his 
state  applies?  I  know  that  if  any  public 
body  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably  denies 
a  fair  hearing  to  an  individual,  the  law 
provides  measures  that  his  lawyers  can 
take  to  see  to  it  Diat  he  uets  a  heanne 
Mr.  HANSEN  But  am  I  correct  in  say- 
ip.g  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill 
in  title  IV? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  DODD.  Besides  the  answer  I  have 
already  made.  I  think  that  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  would  cover  certain  situations  relat- 
ing to  licensees  under  title  IV.  With  his 
indulgence.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  title  IV. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  it  apply  specifically 
to  this  section? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  there  is  a  refer- 
ence that  is  applicable  to  this  section 
but  only  as  it  applies  to  licensees. 
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Mr  HANSEN  Will  the  Senator  cite  It 
or  supply  It  tor  the  Record? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  supply  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  document  I  referred  to  entitled 
■Applicability  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  to  Title  rv  of  S.  917.  Safe 
Streets  Act." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecord,  as  follows: 

I  From   the   Library   of   Congress,   Legislative 

Reference  Service,   Washington,   DC] 
Applicability   of   the   Administrative   Pro- 

cEDiRE  Act  to  Title  4  of  S.  917,  to  Safe 

Streets  Act 

S.  917.  90th  Congress,  is  a  four-part  antl- 
crlme  bill.  Title  4  of  the  bill  would  impose 
a  ban  on  interstate  mall-order  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  indlvldu.ils  and  a  prohibition  against 
the  across-lhe-counter  .sale  of  a  handgun  to 

II  person   who  did   not   live   in  the  dealer's 
Slate. 

S.  917  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
discretionary  authority  to  license  importers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  transport  or 
receive  in  interstate  commerce  certain  desig- 
nated types  of  firearms  (55  922.  923). 

In  this'  connection,  under  S.  917.  the  fol- 
lowing powers  would  be  expressly  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
•j  923.  licensing 

• 

■  If  I  Licensed  importers  and  licensed 
manufacturers  shall  identify,  in  such  man- 
ner ^is  the  Secretary-  shall  by  regtilatlons  pre- 
scribe, each  firearm  imported  or  manufac- 
tured bv  such  importer  or  manufacturer.' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  also 
be  eiven  certain  specific  authority  to  relieve 
certain  persons  from  disabilities  under  the 
Act: 

"$925.    Exceptions:    relief    from    disabilities 
*   *   « 

"(c)  .A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
.1  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving  the  use  of  a  iirearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  .\ct)  may  make  ap- 
plication to  tie  Secretary  for  relief  from  the 
disabilities  urder  this  chapter  Incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  if  it  Is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  .md  reputation,  are  such  that  the  ap- 
pllcaat  will  not  be  likely  -o  conduct  his  op- 
erations in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trarv  to  the  public  interest.  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities incurred  under  this  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  his  license  pending  final  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
.■section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  re- 
lief to  anv  person  pursu^tnt  to  this  section 
he  shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  such  action,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor. 

■Id)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  If  the 
person  importing  or  bringing  in  the  firearm 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  firearm — 

"(1)  is  being  imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(2)  is  an  unservlcable  firearm,  other  than 
I  machlnegtm  as  defined  by  5848  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (not  readily 
restorable  to  firing  condition).  Imported  or 
'•JTT.igh:  m  as  a  curio  or  museum  piece;  or 


''^■(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  5848  (1)  of  the  Interna'.  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  sur- 
plus military  firearms  is  a  rifle  or  shotgun; 
or 

"(4i  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  is  bringing  in  the  firearm. 

■'Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit 
the  conditional  importation  or  bringing  in 
of  a  firearm  for  examination  and  testing  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under 
this  subsection." 

In  addition,  to  the  specifically  delegated 
powers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  given  general  authority  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary: 
"5  926.  Rules  and  regulations 

■The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
.such  rules  and  regulations. 
■ind:i 

'S^c.  903.  The  udministratlon  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury." 

The  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  as  a  general  rule,  are  considered 
to  be  .Tpplicable  to  all  federal  administrative 
agencies  whose  acts  affect  personal  or  prop- 
erty.rights  other  than  those  agencies  speclfl- 
caliy  excluded  in  the  Act.  .see  2  Am.  Jut.  2d 
!  202  at  page  33:  5  USC  §  551. 

Tlie  Administrative  Procedure  Act  defines 
the  agencies   subject  to   the   Act    in  rather 
general  terms  as  follows: 
•5  USC  S  551.  Definitions 
"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
■•(1)     'agency'    means    each    authority    of 
the     Government     of     the     United     States, 
whether  or  not  it  Is  within  or  subject  to  re- 
,view  by  another  agency,   but  does   not  in- 
clude— 

"tA)  the  Congress; 
"(B)  the  courts  of  the  United  States: 
"(CI    the   governments   of   the   territories 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States: 

"(D)  the  'dtovernment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  except  as  to  the  requirements 
of  section  552  of  this  title — 

•■(E)  agencies  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  or  of  representatives  of  orga- 
nizations of  the  parties  to  the  disputes  de- 
termined by  them; 

"(F)  courts  martial  and  military  commis- 
sions; 

"(G)  military  authority  exercised  In  the 
field  in  time  of  war  or  in  occupied  territory; 
or 

"(H)  functions  conferred  by  sections  1738. 
1739.  1743,  and  1944  of  title  12;  chapter  2 
of  title  41;  or  sections  1622,  1884,  1891-1902, 
and  former  section  1641(b)(2).  of  title  50, 
appendix; 

"(2)  'person'  Includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organization  other  than  an 
agency; 

«  ♦  *  *  * 

In  addition  to  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  In  some 
statutes  enacted  subsequent  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  there  are  specific  pro- 
visions bringing  the  agency  Involved  in  the 
particular  statute  within  the  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  see  the 
discussion  in  2  Am.  Jur.  2d  §  202  at  page  33. 
Title  IV  of  S.  917  does  not  contain  such 
a  provision. 

Where  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  a 
statute  which  Indicates  whether  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  agency  Involved  was  to  be 


subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Procedure 
Act,  the  courts  have  laid  down  some  guide- 
lines for  making  this  determination. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  for  purposes  of  determining  the  cover- 
age of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  In  a 
given  case,  "questions  of  coverage  may  well 
be  approached  through  consideration  of  its 
[the  Administrative  Procedure  .Act's |  pur- 
poses as  disclosed  by  its  background."  Wong 
Yang  Sung  v.  McGrath..  339  U.S.  33.36  (1950). 
Among  the  administrative  evils  sought  to  be 
cured  or  minimized  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  the  Court  mentioned  two  in 
the  Wong  case.  one.  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
procedure  and  standardization  of  adminis- 
trative practice  among  the  diverse  agencies 
whose  customs  had  departed  widely  from 
each  other,  the  other,  the  practice  of  emb(xiy- 
Ing  In  one  person  or  agency  the  duties  of 
prosecutor  and  judge  (at  page  41). 

Other  decisions  have  elaborated  on  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  an  agency  is  subject  to  the  act  in 
a  particular  case. 

"Those  factors  found  especially  significant 
include  (1)  the  performance  of  quasi-judi- 
cial functions  in  the  agency's  hearings,  i2i 
fact-finding  by  the  agency,  (3)  appraisal  of 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  agency,  (4)  adoption  of  rules 
by  the  agency.  Larche  v.  Hannah,  176  F. 
Supp.  791  (DCLa.  1959) . 

In  concluding  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  an  "authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States"  and  thus  an  "agency  " 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
the  provisions  of  S.  917  considered  significant 
are  those  directing  him  to  make  appropriate 
regulations  which  will  serve  to  identify  each 
firearm  imported  or  manufactured,  author- 
izing lilm  to  relieve  certain  persons  from  dis- 
ability because  of  conviction  of  a  crime  and 
requiring  him  to  publish  his  action  in  this 
respect  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  author- 
izing him  to  make  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  to  administer  and  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Section  923(a)  (4)  of  ti- 
tle IV — the  Senator  may  refer  to  page  85 
of  the  bill  and  page  111  of  the  report,  if 
he  wishes  to  follow  along — defines  "de- 
structive device"  to  include  any  explosive 
and  any  rocket,  among  other  things.  By 
explosive,  I  would  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  include  dynamite,  for  it  is 
certainly  an  explosive;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DODD  Oh.  yes;  of  course,  it  is  an 
explosive.  Biu  it  i."?  not  included,  nor  was 
it  intended  to  be  included,  in  this  title 
when  used  for  lawful  purposes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  it  should  logically 
be  included  if  the  Senator  intends  to  reg- 
ulate explosives.  Would  that  not  be  true? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless 
imlawfully  u.sed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  not  dynamite  used 
to  blow  up  a  church  in  the  South,  in 
which  four  little  girls  were  killed? 

Mr.  DODD.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
Senator  is  right,  but  it  could  be  misused 
and  then  it  would  be  covered.  It  is  like 
any  other  dangerous  explosive  or  deadly 
weapon,  but  we  specifically  say  in  section 
921<b>i2)  that  a  destructive  device 
.shown  to  be  designed  and  intended  for 
lawful  use  in  construction  or  for  other 
industrial  purposes  would  be  excepted. 

'We  liad  in  mind  an  explosive  like  dyna- 
mite, used  in  mining  or  excavating  or  a 
similar  legitimate  enterprise. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  the 
very  point  I  would  like  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  there  are  a  great  many  instru- 
mentalities and  devices  that  can  be  de- 
structive of  human  life,  and  there  is  no 
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.eason  to 'condemn  guns  because  they         Mr^    ^^^^SKA^  Mi     President    I   ask    described  !;j3"--j;J°,^P^J^eTom;. 
have  been  used  in  this  sort  of  activity^     r^TuZL  cS   i  ^escinSed  ncmdfn«    he  reqSrement  of  having  in 

It  is  the  people  in  whose  '^ands  they  are     ^^E,j,^"?,^^"'s^"  G  oScER '  Without    hand  a  sworn  statement  signed  by  the 
that  we  are  concerned  ab<DUt.  Not  only       .  7ij^^^^f  f4^o^Se?e7  man  who  is  trying  to  buy  a  gun,  will,  un- 

are  guns  used  to  kill  people,  but  dyna-     ^^^"'I'^/j^^^^^^S  10  minutes  to  the    der  title  IV.  fall  upon  the  dealer.  They 
mite  and  Molotov  cocktails  have   been     g^,^'^"^J^„^|;,iJi^"^^,  ."i"^  do  not  think  that  is  fair,  and  they  think 

used  to  burn  people  to  death  right  here     ^^^^^^^Vh^iSonD     Mr     President     I     it  is  much  too  big  a  burden  to  carry  the 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation  m  the        Mr_    JHURMOND^  Mi .    P^es^^^^  responsibility  of  trj'ing  to  enforce  that 

past  several  weeks.  Yet  no  one  seriously     thank   the   distinguished   benaior   iiom     ^^j^  ^^^^^  .^  ^  .^^  ^.^^  ^^^  policemen, 
suggests  that  we  would  try  to  put  a  pro-     Neoraska.  ,         „  .       u.^         Mr    THURMOND.    I   sliould    like    to 

""""SIZ^T  ^""  '^'""^'^  "  foi'  raTanSS^nr^^rin  thetu-     aul'  from  one  of  the  letters  I  received 

"It^emp'fasiSes  the  point  I  am  trying  to  f  if;->',^^r "f'^'v^V  murSg 'and  "S^S^^  l  have  bui.t  up  a  decent  and 
make-that  we  are  going  about  this  in  bill  and  for  ^l%^Yr!n\ff^ll^s^lcZ^^  hlg^  W  cga  mail  order  lutndguu  business, 
the  wrong  wav.  Instead  of  arming  the  forceful  presentation  of  the  issues  con-  j^^»'^,^.-^^^,  ^,_^^g  ,j,g  enclosed  lorm  is  sent  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  the  au-  fronting  the  Senate  with  regaid  to  me  ^,jg  j^^,- enforcement  agency  oi  the  customer, 
thoritv  to  exercise  their  discretion  and  provisions  of  title  IV.  It  has  been  my  informing  them  of  his  intent  to  purchase  a 
onnd  iudcment  and  take  such  steps  as  privilege  to  observe  my  colleague  and  uandsun.  Agencies  are  given  ample  time  to 
Thev  w-ish  to  take  we  place  undue  re-  friend.  Senator  Hruska,  in  both  the  Sub-  check  out  the  customer's  record  and  to  pre- 
stations on  instrumentalities  which  committee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro-  vent  the  sale  if  they  see  fit. 
certainly  become  destructive  and  death-  cedures  and  the  full  committee  while  -we  .pj^g  ^^^.^  ^^g^  ^y  j^^is  dealer  reads  as 
dealing  if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the     were  considering  S.  917.  Mr.  President.     fgUo^vs: 

wron"  people  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  NebrasKa  order  No. 

Mr"  nODD    First  of  all.  I  think  the     were  invaluable  to  the  members  of  the     chief  op  police.  t 

in^<5en?c  01  usSg  dvnamite  in  that  way     judiciary  Committee,  and  he  has  been        gentlemen:  m  regard  to  gun  purchased 

is  rare  in  this  country.  There  is  a  law     especially   lielpful   to   me   ancl   my   col-     ijr^^  _ 

•agaimt  such  use.  wherever  it  occurs,  and     leagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  Xddress"     —  - — - 

title  IV  would  also  cover  .such  misuse.  I  have  listened  to  portions  of  the  ben-     ^,^^^  _^^^  ^^^^^ , 

Mr   Hi'NSEN   I  could  not  agree  with     ator's  presentation  and  read  his  ;;peech,     Description  of  ?un: 

the  Senator  more   I  think  the  record  is     and  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his  com-        m  our  endeavor  to  co-operate  fully  with 
ciuite  clear   that   in  general  other  "de-     ments  and  with  the  approach  taken  by     law  enforcement  agencies,  we  v.-ni  »hip  the 
tructive  devices 'are  only  rarely  used  by     amendment   No.    708.   I    was   especially     ^'^'-e  order  unless  we  iieariro^ 
the  lawless   ;  think  there  is  quite  a  dif-     pleased  that  the  Senator  pointed  out  the     -»^-^>.  -;^'"  ''"  "">'=^    ''''"^  ^""• 

tercnce  I  suggest  vou  have  not  been  suf-     need  for  effective  control  of  the  sale  of  ■  •  

ficientlv  discerning  in  trying  to  strike  at     firearms  rather  than  just  another  law  ^     ^       .      .         >,  i,  .et-o  f<.„i 

that  difference  I  do  not  think  we  are  which  some  have  held  out  to  be  a  panacea  Does  the  Senator  fi'om  Nebia.ska  feel 
•ir-uin"  at  all  insofar  as  our  objectives  for  the  prevention  of  heinous  crimes.  The  that  most  of  the  eun  dealers  in  our  Na- 
'tre  concerned  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  approach  of  title  IV  as  it  is  now  written  tion  diligently  .seek  to  be  law  abiding  citi- 
like  very  much  to  take  such  steps  and  ^vould  prohibit  all  mail-order  .sales  to  in-  zens  and  are.  in  fact,  outstanding  mem- 
ictions  as  would  reduce  crime  in  this  dividuals  and  would  place  an  unreason-  bers  of  their  community  and  civic- 
countrv  I  am  concerned  because  I  have  ^bie  burden  on  dealers  with  respect  to  minded  individuals? 
een  gins  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  over-the-counter  sales  in  a  way  that  the  Mr.  "RUS^A.  They  certamly  are  out 
people  that  are  properly  used.  dealer  would  bear  the  responsibility  for     our  way   and  m  ^Je  Middle  West  gene  - 

I  must  sav  that  if  our  Government  fails  ^^aking  .sales  only  to  persons  who  are  ally,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  Kno  s  - 
to  proTec  citizens-and  I  hope  with  all  eligible  to  buy  or  own  such  a  firearm  '^dge  and  co.itact  with  them.  They  e^^^^^^^ 
nv  heart  that  this  will  not  be  the  case-  .^^nder  the  local.  State,  or  national  law.  It  they  are  dealing  ^^ith  a  ery  ^ange  ous 
and  if  we  cannot  do  a  better  job  than  ,„^,st  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  present  i"sl.'«"^e"ta\^p'J"^,  ?/i\",''^,J-^^,  '  '^i 
we  have  done  so  far.  it  may  be  that  a  ,,ording  of  title  IV  does  not  provide  for  maionty  o  them  f^^^.^l^l'^l  ^^J^^t 
ivamber  of  our  people  will  believe  that  ^  ,,,.„,„  statement  which  would  aid  the  '"^ke  every  effort  even  to  assist  m  seem 
their  only  protection  lies  in  keeping  guns  ^p^i^r  with  the  help  of  the  local  law  en-  that  the  .^Hrit  of  the  lav\  as  well  as  its 
in  their  own  homes,  not  to  take  them     jorcement  ufficials  to  prevent  the  sale  of     Ip"^'"  is  enforced. 

bevond  their  homes,  not  to  use  them  out-  fi^.tarms  to  persons  most  likely  to  com-  Mr.  FHURMOND.  .^s  I  lead  "0"Vme 
Se  their  homes,  but  simply  to  have  ^^'.^.^e  typi  of  crimes  we  are  trying  to  I'-'tter.  this  particular  dealer  1;--  >"«J^J^ 
them  there  to  protect  them.selves  in  their  ^_d  that  the  Senator     ^J:^l:^^^:n?l^^^'^n"^^n^ 

"''^XoDV.  That  is  going  to  happen  .ontSef tL'Jpprl  S  o\ 'ame^S^^  Protect  society  from  those  Persons  who 
unless  we  have  a  decent  gun  law,  and  it  ??o  i?f  Sth  thai  of  title  IV  ns  it  is  now  would  use  ^^^-;"^;-.,^,"Scd  Senator 
IS  happening  evei-y  day.  .written    and    pointed    out    that    while         '""'l^"  'Li  ,,^,  A'^h^S,^^^ 

Mr  H./VNSEN.  That  is  going  to  happen    '^^"^idment    No.    708    recognized    "the     ^'"""^  ^-"^^^^^  '^^%^?""'',,,^,'?f  .^^^^ 
unless  the  Government  recognizes  that     "^^^^.^^alv    sale    and    over-the-counter     attitude  of  most  of  the  '.un  dealers  m 
crime  has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand         j    ^^  legitimate  channels  for  methods     ^^^,J^}i°".^j,  .    ^^.,    .,  jg  widely  true 
that  we  have  not  preser^  ed  law  and  order  j    ^^^  distribution  of  a  lawful  prod-        ,^!' ."^^tAaTe  conducted  ^ur/^^^^^ 

in    this   counti-y,    and    does    something    ^cf' and  at  the  same  time  providing  for     J  ^,t'^=\°U^L^„  ^^fXt  "^^^^^^^^ 
about  it.  the  effective  regulation  and  control  of     tailed  study  on  it.  but  it  is  widely  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time    ^^^^  channels.  I  would  like  to  ask  my     m  mv  ^-^^"J.  ^^^^ 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  distinguished  colleague  from   Nebraska     ,.  ^^y-,.I"^^,^?jmE  of  titfe  IV^ails  to 

Who  yields  additional  time?  several  questions  about  the  affidavit  sys-      1,^^  >;' ^^  of  an  affidavit  system  and  fails 

If  there  is  no  discussion  to  be  had.  is    tem  in  amendment  No.  708  which  I  be-     "f  .'^^^  "^^  °^  u''"„f^w 
,t  desired  that  the  time  be  yielded  back?     ueve  will  be  a  most  effective  means  of     ^^^J^^^^f  ,^,JVJ,^  Sre  at  a  ttoe'Sien 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vrginia.  Mr  Pres-     preventing  the  f^^J^.f  ^JeTlocal  law     the"  could  prven?  the  unlawful  sale  of 
ident.    I    ask    unanimous   consent    that    who  are  prevented  by  State  or  local  law     tnt      o        p  jurisdic- 

tiiere  may  a  short  quorum  call,  without    from  obtaining  a  gun.  I  have  received  a     euns^  to  a  person 

the  time  being  charged  to  either  side.  number  of  letters  from  gun  dealers  and     tion^  ^rhska   Yes-  that  is  true  That 

The  PRESIDING  O.JICER.  Without     otjer  ciUzens  who  are  c^^^^^^^^^^^  .^^..^^^^i.  Tn^tl'Z^:..   and 

^Tr^BYRD^ofVe;   vSinia.  Mr.  Pres-    feLe^'-brr'^re'enf  wording  ^      title     moreover,  it  is  not  available  to  the  gun 
:<^.  ?«st  the  absence  of  a  quorum^     IV.  Has  thi-y>een  the  c^se  ..^^^^^^^^  dis-     ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,  p,,,,,,^,  ,,ain 
The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk     ''"^^^J^'^^^^^l"^'^^'^^^^^  I  ^^miSnd    the   distinguished   Senator 

^^•^^hfimcl^Jk  preceded  to  call  the  roll.     be^Jus^^She  ^e'avy^^uSens  that  are     from  Nebraska  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
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of  responsible  legislation  which  will 
effectively  control  the  misuse  of  the  legit- 
imate channels  of  commerce  in  the  sale' 
of  firearms.  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the 
present  wordina  of  title  IV  will  effectively 
eliminate  the  misuse  of  firearms  but  it 
will  substantially  limit  the  legitimate  use 
of  and  methods  of  obtaining  firearms.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  708.  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  approach  will  \x 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  one-half 
minute^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  nom  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  just  wish  to  .say  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  a  valu- 
able and  e.^teemed  member  of  the  sub- 
committeie,  and  put  in  a  lot  of  time  at 
the  hearings.  However  mistaken  I  think 
he  is  about  title  TV.  I  wish  to  .say  lor  the 
record  that  I.  togetiier  with  many  other 
Senators,  highly  value  his  judgment  in 
all  re.spects. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
-thank  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy] 
asked  me  if  I  would  use  up  his  1  remain- 
ing minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
care  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy  1  a  question,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  his  attention  while  I  make  a 
comment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  very 
intelligent  comment  ^ibout  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  It  seems  interesting  to  me 
that  the  Senator  commented  on  the  fact 
that  he  thought  most  of  the  Chicaao 
.juveniles  had  obtained  their  weapons 
outside  of  that  city.  I  think  that  the 
flirures  would  bear  out  the  statement  of 
the  Senator. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  »find  that 
most  of  those  weapons  came  from  the 
mail  order  houses  in  California,  and  not 
from  the  great  mail  order  houses  in 
Chicago 

It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  a  juvenile 
in  Chicago,  where  they  have  very  good 
liom  laws,  can  put  a  few  dollars  in  an 
envelope  and  .send  it  to  California-  and 
get  a  gun.  whereas  if  he  were  to  steal  an 
oranse  in  California,  he  would  be  com- 
mitting a  felony. 

I  thought  the  Senator  made  a  very 
sicnif.cant  contribution  to  the  amend- 
ment by  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  minute  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  where  we  are,  timewise.  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  39  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  97  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  39  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  usual. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  time. 


I  have  no  interest  in  delaying  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  agree  that  we  might 
go  over  until  tomorrow  in  the  event  that 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak  a  few  min- 
utes in  support  of  my  title.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  are  others,  because  the  Sena- 
tors have  not  all  been  present  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  quonim  call  may  be  had  without 
the  time  being  charged  against  either 
side. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiria.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Presideflt.  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  call  attemion  to  some 
testimony  which  was  taken  yesterday  by 
our  permanent  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
vestigations, which  is  charged  by  Senate 
resolution  with  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  various  riots  which  have  taken 
place. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  this  matter 
since  the  time  preceding  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  We 
have  been  tr5'ing  to  come  up  with  .some 
suggestions  for  curtailing  or  stopping 
these  riots. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  yester- 
day, we  had  a  witness  by  the  name  of 
Chief  William  E.  Stephens,  chief  of  po- 
lice of  the  city  of  Hignland  Park.  Mich. 

Highland  Park,  Mich.,  is  a  highly  ur- 
banized city  within  the  city  of  Detroit 
which  entirely  circumnavigates  this  little 
independent  municipality.  However,  it  is 
in  the  area  in  which  they  have  had  some 
riot  difficulties.  And  because  it  deals  with 
the  general  subject  of  general  legislation 
and  the  impact  of  firearms  en  riots  and 
on  crimes,  I  think  the  testimony  is  espe- 
cially pertinent. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  read  the  testi- 
mony into  the  Record  because  the  hear- 
ing was  not  well  attended  or  very  well 
covered  by  the  press.  Few  could  antici- 
pate the  signif.cance  of  some  of  the 
statements  v.hich  were  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  now  from  the 
statement  of  the  chief  of  police  of  High- 
land Park.  Mich.,  which  is  located  right 
in  the  center  of  the  great  metropolitan 
area  of  Detroit. 

The  chief  of  police  said: 

FTior  to  the  riots,  on  or  about  May  1,  1967, 
the  Highland  Park  Police  Department  had 
started  a  Gun  Clinic  to  give  Instructions  In 
the  use  of  firearms  to  those  of  our  citizens 
and  businessmen  that  were  interested;  this 
came  about  because  we  had  experienced  a 
^eat  number  of  armed  robberies  and  we 
found  that  many  citizens  and  businessmen 
were  coming  to  us  to  exercise  their  legal 
right  to  purchase  and  own  firearms  but 
who  were  not  familiar  with  safe  handling 
of  gxins;  and  it  was  my  belief  that  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to 


possess  such  firearms  we  liad  a  duty  to  give 
them  some  basic  instructions  on  their  proper 
use.  To  this  end  we  gave  some  degree  of 
training  to  those  that  requested  It  on  our 
police  tiring  range.  Word  of  this  small  pro- 
gram apparently  got  around,  for  thereafter 
the  number  of  armed  robberies  we  experi- 
enced was  reduced  by  one  half. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant statistic  for  us  to  reflect  upon 
when  we  come  to  vote  on  gun  legislation 
tomorrow,  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sidei-ation  of   the   Hruska   amendment. 

In  sub.sequent  colloquy  and  during  the 
question  period,  as  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings  will  reveal  when  it  is  ulti- 
mately printed,  it  was  brought  out  by 
the  chief's  testimony  that  as  the  hood- 
lum element— those  engaged  in  crime- 
began  to  learn  that  respectable  citizen.s 
had  firearms  in  their  homes  and  that 
they  had  taken  training  under  the  guid- 
ance and  tutelage  of  the  police  depart- 
ment in  the  correct  and  proper  use  nt 
them  and  how  to  use  them  in  .self-defen.se 
for  their  own  lives  and  their  own  fami- 
lies and  their  own  businesses,  the  num- 
ber of  armed  robberies  was  reduced  bv 
50  pei-cent. 

I  believe  we  should  keep  that  in  mind 
as  we  ask  ourselves  the  question.  "Does 
the  legitimate  ownership  and  use  of  fire- 
arms tend  to  increase  crime  or  decrease 
crime?" 

I  recall  stating  to  the  chief  of  police 
that  I  wanted  to  coneratulate  him  on 
this  rather  novel  approach,  and  sucr- 
gested  it  is  something  which  might  be 
emulated  by  other  police  departments 
and  by  other  mayors  and  by  other  muni- 
cipalities. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  also  told  him  of  re- 
ports in  a  rural  State  like  South  Dakota, 
back  in  the  era  when  there  were  a  great 
many  bank  robberies  taking  place,  that 
some  of  the  criminals  who  were  appre- 
hended freely  confessed  that  they  made 
a  habit  of  casing  a  city  or  a  small  town — 
to  use  their  language.  They  sent  their 
obser\"ers  around,  up  and  dowTi  Main 
Street,  looking  in  the  stores,  and  where 
they  found  a  community  in  which  there 
were  many  mounted  shcfjuns  and  rifles 
on  display,  and  where  it  appeared  that 
the  citizens  were  pretty  well  armed  and 
able  to  engage  in  a  posse  to  apprehend 
a  robber,  they  passed  up  that  commu- 
nity in  favor  of  one  where  the  people 
had  to  rely  upon  the  necessarily  .small 
group  that  was  i^aid  to  enforce  the  law. 

I  simply  wanted  to  have  this  informa- 
tion before  the  Senate,  because  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  there  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  firearms  are  something 
which  are  employed  exclusively  by  the 
hoodlum  clement,  v.-hercas  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  point  out  that  own- 
ership of  firearms  in  defense  of  one's 
property  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
crime  can  be  reduced. 
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ORDER     FOR     VOTE     OX     KENNEDY 
AMENDMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  perfecting  amendment 


proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  occur  tomorrow 
moiming  at  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
lime  not  to  be  charged  against  either 
side,  and  that  statements  therein  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Resen'ing  the  right  to 
object,  does  the  Senator  mean  now  or  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  REPORT  TO 
.'\CCOMPANY  BILL  TO  ASSIST  IN 
THE  PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  FOR 
LOV/-  .-^ND  .MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
-end  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution 
which  would  authorize  2,000  additional 
copies  of  the  report  to  accompany  the 
i)ill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing 
:or  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
0  housing  and  urban  development.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
eed  to  tiie  immediate  consideration  of 
:ae  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
:esolution    S.  Res.  289)  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  289 

Ke.<iolred.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency two  thousand  (2.000)  additional  copies 
,i  its  report  to  the  Senate  to  accompany 
S  3497.  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
ti  housing  and  urban  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  289 1  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Me.=sages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
-secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  13,  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
■S.J.  Res.  131 »  to  designate  May  20,  1968, 
as  -Charlotte  N.C.,  Day." 


REPORT  OF  rOMMOr)IT\^  CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSACJE  I-T^.OM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,   with   the  accompanying   report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commod- 
itv  Credit  Corporation  for  ft.scal  year 
1967. 

The  Report  shows  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  continued  to  reduce  agricultural 
surpluses.  This  success  is  directly  related 
to  the  substantial  gains  in  the  level  of 
farm  income  .since  1960 — amounting  to 
24  percent  in  total  realized  net  income, 
and  50  percent  in  net  income  per  farm. 
Despite  this  progress,  per  capita  in- 
come for  farmers  still  falls  short  of  the 
level  for  urban  workers. 

Parity  of  income  for  farmers  remains 
an  unachieved  goal.  We  began  moving 
closer  to  its  achievement  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  This  legislation  gives  us  the  flex- 
ibility needed  to  adjust  wheat,  feed  grain 
and  cotton  production  levels.  Supply 
management  programs  are  vital  if  we  are 
to  improve  returns  to  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

In  my  1968  Message  on  the  Fa!mer  and 
Ruial  America.  I  have  recommended  the 
permanent  extension  of  the  1965  Act  to 
insure  that  authority  for  basic  commodi- 
ty programs  will  not  be  terminated.  The 
fanner  could  ill-afford  such  a  lapse. 

With  surpluses  gone,  the  market  oper- 
ates more  freely  today  than  in  many 
years.  But  the  absence  of  surplu.ses  also 
means  that  we  must  carefully  maintain 
planned  security  reserves — a  National 
Food  Bank.  I  have  recommended  the  new 
legislation  which  will  be  required  to  es- 
tablish such  a  Bank.  We  must  be  able 
to  hold  reserve  stocks  of  commodities 
in  readiness  for  emergency  use.  At  the 
same  time  our  farmers  must  be  protected 
against  the  price-depressing  effects  of 
such  reserve  stocks,  particularly  during 
their  build-up. 

Even  though  burdensome  surpluses 
are  no  longer  overhanging  farm  mar- 
kets, farmers  still  need  and  use  i:)rice- 
support  loans  to  protect  their  prices  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  temporarily 
larse  supplies,  particularly  at  harvest 
time.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  farmers  took 
out  loans  of  nearly  SI. 4  billion  on  1966 
crops,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  price- 
support  loans  outstanding  on  these  and 
previous  crops  totaled  SI. 5  billion.  In 
addition,  price-support  purchases,  pri- 
marily of  daii-y  products,  amounted  to 
S327  million. 

Commodity  inventories  owned  by  CCC 
at  fiscal  year  end  had  a  value  of  SI. 9 
billion.  This  was  more  than  $1.2  billion 
less  than  a  year  earlier  and  more  than 
S2  billion  less  than  2  years  aso.  The  in- 
ventories have  dropped  further  since  the 
end  of  last  fiscal  year.  The  smaller  in- 
ventory level  is  bringing  substantial  re- 
ductions in  CCC's  storage,  handling  and 
transportation  costs.  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
these  costs  were  dowTi  to  S3 10. 7  million, 
compared  to  $472,9  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966  and  S513.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1965. 

The  CCC,  in  financing  P.L.  480  sales 
for  foreign  currency  and  under  long- 
term  credit,  helps  to  provide  added  out- 
lets for  U.S.  farm  production  and  to 
supplement  the  supply  of  agricultural 


commodities  for  people  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  During  fiscal  year  1967. 
the  total  costs  of  this  financing  amounted 
to  nearly  SI. 3  billion. 

The  fiscal  1967  Report  demonstrates 
that  the  broad  authority'of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  being  used 
to  benefit  both  the  U.S.  farmer  and 
those  in  great  need  abroad.  No  longer 
the  caretaker  of  large  and  costly  sur- 
pluses, the  CCC  is  returning  to  its 
original  objective  of  helping  fanners  to 
nold  commodities  off  markets  for  bet- 
ter prices.  And  farmers  are  moving  into 
a  new  era  of  balance  between  supply  and 
demand,  while  continuing  to  help  free 
the  world  from  the  danger  of  hunger. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  Mau  15. 1968. ' 


REPORTS  ON  CASH  AWARDS  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  tlie  accompanying  reports, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Conqrcss  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  happy  to  tran.smit  to  the  Con- 
gress reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
cash  awards  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  noteworthy  suggestions,  in- 
ventions, or  scientific  achievements. 

The  cash  awards  program,  first  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  September  1965. 
has  proved  an  excellent  incentive  for  re- 
ducing costs  and  increasing  efficiency  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  largest  percentage  of  awards — 89 
percent — continues  to  be  in  the  S50  and 
under  range.  Of  the  34.527  awards,  how- 
ever. 1.0S4  awards  were  over  S250.  The 
total  amount  imid  in  awards  lor  sugges- 
tions in  1967  was  $1,307,832. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  over 
S63. 000.000  in  first-year  benefits  have 
resulted  from  suggestions  submitted  by 
militai-y  personnel  during  1967.  In  the 
Coast  Guard,  since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  benefits  have  amounted  to  over 
S39 1.000.  This  raises  the  total  amount 
of  tangible  benefits  received  duiing  the 
relatively  short  life  of  the  program  to 
over  8119.000,000.  Many  additional  bene- 
fits not  measurable  in  dollar  amounts 
have  resulted  from  suggestions  concern- 
ing safety  and  other  matters. 

Few  investments  of  public  funds  have 
ever  returned  such  ijrompt  results  in 
economy  and  efficiency.  Few  forms  of 
recognition  have  so  widely  benefitted  the 
morale  or  encouraged  the  initiative  of 
our  men  and  v.omen  in  uniform. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  examine  the 
truly  remarkable  and  encouraeing 
achievements  described  in  these  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  May  15.  1968. 


EXECUTI'VE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
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Rep'  RT  F  Deficiencies  for  Armed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  cer- 
tain deficiencies  have  been  authorized  to  be 
incurred  for  the  necessities  of  the  current 
year  In  certain  appropriations  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance,"  for  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force:  to  the  Commlt- 
-ee  on  Approprlalions. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stales,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  for  improvement 
in  utilization  of  available  material  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  I  with  an  accompany- 
ing report),  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  need  for  Improvement  In . 
airlift  of  cargo  to  Southeast  Asia.  Military 
Airlift  Command.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  May  14.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  Trom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  need  to  strengthen  con- 
trol over  Incoming  U.S.  AID  cargos  in  Viet- 
nam. Agency  for  International  Development. 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  May  15.  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Payment  of  Cert.mn  Expenses  Relating  to 
Rem.mns  of  a  Federal  Employee  Who  Dies 
While  Performing  Official  Dities 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  preparation  and  transporting  to  his 
home  or  place  of  interment  the  remains  of 
a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while  perform- 
ing official  duties  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

Payment  of  Jhocment  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Docket  No.  314 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  .luthorize  the  prep:irat:on  of  a 
roil  of  perscns  whose  lineal  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
VVeas.  Plankashnws.  Peorias.  nnd  Kaskaski;^s. 
merged  under  the  treaty  of  May  30.  1854  ilO 
Stat.  10821.  and  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  .t;)propriiit?d  to  pay  ;i  Judg- 
ment ill  l!idUin  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  314.  an;ena«l.  and  for  other  purposes: 
(with  accompanying  papers t:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  a;iil  Insular  Affairs. 
Loan  Application  Under  Small  Reclamation 
Project  Act 
A  Iett?r  fi-'in  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  trriiismittlr.g.  pur."suf>nt  to  law. 
a  fopy  of  an  .^.ppUcaticn  by  the  Hidalgo  and 
Willacy  Countie  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provPineiK  District  No.  1  of  Edoouch.  Tex.. 
for  a  loan  under  the  Small  rteclnmation 
Projects  Act  iw:th  ;in  accompanying  tio'-u- 
menti:  f-o  the  Committee  on  Interior  And 
Insu'.ar  Ailaiis. 

Report  op  U.S.  Department  o?  Health. 

EslC.ation.  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Her.Ith.  Educailon.  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscr.l  year 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference, 
New  York.  N.Y..  praying  for  the  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  convention  relating  to 
the  status  of  refugees;  to  the  Committee 
on    Foreign    Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ozato  Village 
Assembly,  Okinawa,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  the  imme- 
diate return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted"  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education.  Sacramento,  Calif., 
urging  the  continuance  of  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  at  its  present  level  of  fund- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  i-.nd  Public 
Welfare. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted". 

Bv  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the'  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3363.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Customs  House  Building  in  Provi- 
dence. R.I..  as  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Building" 
iRept.  No.  1122). 


S  3497— HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1 96  S— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL AND  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1123) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  an  original  bill  iS.  3497) 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individuaj 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  and  the  additional  views  of  Sen- 
ators   Tower.    Bennett,    and    Hicken- 

LOOPER. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


forcement   Academy:    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  MUSKIE: 
S.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1777(c) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  2-year  time  limit  applicable  to 
on-the-job  training  courses  for  eligible  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Puljlh- 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Muskie  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3497.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  ;ind  moderate-income  fami-    ' 
lies,  and  to  extend  and  i<mend  laws  relatini^ 
to   housing   and   urban  development:    placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman   v.hen 
he    reported    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3498.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Ho   Wing 
Hong:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3499.    A    bill    to    repeal    section    8524    (jf 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  so  that  payments 
for  accrued   leave   to  members  of   the   uni- 
formed services  will  not  be  counted  as  Fed- 
eral wages  for  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  unemployment  compensation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 
Bv  Mr.ERVIN: 
S.  3500.    A   bill   for    the    relief    of    Jlmniie 
P.   Pope;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER : 
S.  3501.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ellgio 
Cornejo   Cruz.   M.D.:    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were   introduced,  read  the  first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
atecond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  HOLLAIJD: 

3.  3493.  A  b.ll  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Laureano 
3.  Palla  (also  known  as  Severlno  Laureano 
Palla-Alvare2i ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dittarv. 

Bv  Mr.  HARTKE: 

3  3494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  employees  in  the  postal  field 
fcrvlce  who  assoult  other  employees  in  such 
servlc?  in  the  psrionr.acce  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  rem-^rks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HICKENLOOPER)  : 

S.  3495.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  .Vrmy  to  release  ceruun  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law  En- 


S  3494— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FEDERAL  PROTECTION 
FOR  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  measure  to  provide  for  disci- 
plinary action  against  employees  in  the 
postal'  field  service  who  assault  other 
employees  in  such  service  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

Under  present  provisions  of  section 
1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  a 
Federal  penalty  exists  for  murder  and 
manslaughter  if  the  victim  is  a  U.S. 
judge,  attorney.  U.S.  marshall  or  deputy 
marshall.  an  officer  of  the  FBI.  postal 
in.'ipector.  and  a  whole  list  of  other  Fed- 
I  ral  employees  in  other  agencies. 

Section  1111  of  title  i8.  United  States 
Code  provides  penalties  for  anyone  who 
'forcibly  assaults,  resists,  opposes,  im- 
pedes, intimidates,  or  interferes  with 
any  person  designated  in  .ejection  1114 
•  of  this  title  while  cn^'aged  in  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties."  Certainly  the  provi.'^icns  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  sections  1111 
and  1114.  should  be  made  applicable  to 
postal  employees  as   well. 

In  recent  months,  several  brutal  as- 
.saults  have  taken  place  around  the  cour:- 
try.  and  I  would  briefly  like  to  mention 
a  "few  to  illustrate  that  a  bill  such  as  I 
am  now  offering  is  badly  needed  In 
Philadelphia,  a  postal  supervisor  was 
brutally  murdered  by  a  disgruntled  em- 
ployee. The  only  thing  the  supervisor 
had  done  to  this  employee  was  to  notify 
him  officially  that  he  was  to  return  to  the 
position  in  the  post  office  wliich  he  had 
originally  held. 
In  another  case  which  happened  in 


New  York  recently,  an  employee  snatched 
a  fire  ax  from  the  wall  and  menaced  a 
fellow  postal  employee.  Fortunately,  he 
was  restrained  before  he  could  do  any 
serious  damage. 

A  somewhat  similar  assault  took  place 
in  a  Chicago  post  office  where  a  super- 
visor was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  an 
employee,  who  then  ran  to  his  locker  and 
took  out  an  umbrella.  Returning  to  the 
prostrate  supervisor,  he  rammed  the 
point  of  the  umbrella  into  his  chest  sev- 
eral times,  mflicting  several  very  serious 
woimds. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  victim  was  not 
protected  by  Federal  law,  and  had  to  seek 
justice  m  a  local  court.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  .supervisor,  he  sought  a  con- 
viction in  a  local  court,  but  there  were 
numerous  postponements  and  by  the 
time  the  case  was  finally  heard,  the  su- 
pervisor hs^  fully  recovered  from  his 
wounds  and  trie  case  was  promptly  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  I  recognize  that 
we  camiot  legislate  morality.  I  equally 
recognize  that  "Vou  cannot  completely 
stop  one  individual  from  assaulting  an- 
other individual  if  he  is  so  dissxised.  How- 
ever, if  a  sufficient  measure  is  enacted  in- 
to law.  it  would  serve  as  an  added  deter- 
rent, and  make  a  person  think  twice  be- 
fore committing  a  Federal  offense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
icrred.  ,     ,„ 

The  bill  'S.  3494)  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  who  assault  other  em- 
ployees in  such  service  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  H.\rtke.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Seiwice. 


present  law.  veterans  enrolled  in  these 
technical  training  programs  are  denied 
the  benefit  of  educational  assistance  even 
for  the  first  2  years  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
amend  the  present  law  to  permit  flexi- 
bility ill  determining  the  length  of  eligi- 
ble programs.  My  amendment  would  al- 
low the  Administrator  to  evaluate  the 
eligibility  of  each  program  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  skill  involved  and  the  time 
necessary  for  students  to  atUin  the  skill 
required  in  the  job  objective. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  to  liave  the 
text  of  this  bill  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3496 »  to  amend  section 
17771CI  of  title  88.  United  States  Code. 
so  as  to  remove  the  2-year  time  limit  ap- 
ijlicable  to  on-the-job  training  courses 
for  eligible  veterans,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Muskie,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3496 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House 
of  Rcpresentatwes  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1777(c)  of  title  38. 
United  suites  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■(2)  The  job  customarily  requires  full- 
time  training  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months  and  not  longer  than  such  period 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
taking"  into  consideration  the  time  necessary 
to  attain  the  skill  required  for  the  Job  ob- 
jective, and  alter  consulting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  or  his  designee,  regarding  the 
length  of  the  training  period  which  should 
be  prescribed  for  the  Job  objective.  ' 


S  3496— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REMOVE  2-YEAR  LIMIT  APPLICA- 
BLE TO  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 
COURSES  FOR  ELIGIBLE  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1777(C'  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  remove  the  2-year  time  limit  applica- 
ble to  on-the-job  training  courses  for 
eligible  veterans. 

Under  existing  law  no  on-the-job 
training  prc-tram  is  eli.'uble  for  Veterans' 
Administration  approval  unless  it  can  be 
completed  within  2  years.  Several  Navy 
Department  training  programs,  particu- 
larly the  engineering  dralt.;man  techni- 
cian training  program  and  the  mechani- 
cal skills  progression  program,  cannot 
meet  their  educational  objectives  nlthin 
2  years.  Because  of  their  highly  tech- 
nical nature,  these  courses  require  from 
3'^  to  5  ycfrs  for  completion. 

Veterans  who  enroll  in  apprenticeship 
training  programs  are  covered  under  the 
present  law.  but  trainees  enrolled  in  on- 
the-job  training  programs  dealing  with 
the  same  skills  r.re  not  eligible  because  of 
the  2-year  time  limit.  Con.sequently. 
m.any  qualified  and  otherwise  eligible  vet- 
erans are  being  denied  educational  as- 
sistance under  the  GI  bill.  Because  of  the 
discriminatory  2-year  time  limit  of  the 


S  3499— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  REPEAL  OF  .5  U.S.C. 
8524 'f)  CONCERNING  DISQUALIFI- 
CATION OF  EX-SERVICEMEN  IN 
RECEIPT  OF  ANNUAL  LEAVE  FROM 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
repeal  5  U.S.C.  8524.  which  pro- 
vides that  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  eligibihiy  of  ex-;-.ervicemen  for  un- 
employment compensation  any  payment 
for  unused  accrued  leave  leceived  at  the 
termination  cf  .•service  is  considered  to 
continue  the  Federal  service  and  to  con- 
stitute Federal  wages  during  the  period 
after  termination  of  service  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  was  made. 

The  effect  of  this  .section  is  to  disqual- 
ify €x-seiviccmen  from  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  any  payment  for  accrued 
leave  they  may  have  received  upon  sepa- 
ration, even  if  the  State  law  under  which 
compensation  is  claimed  would  otherwise 
permit  nayment.  This  provision  unfairly 
discriminates  against  ex-servicemen 
.since  no  .Mmilar  disquahflcation  is  im- 
posed on  Federal  civilian  employees.  The 
discrimination  is  particularly  blatant  be- 
cause the  present  section  8524  of  title  5 
is  directly  traceable  to  a  similar  provi- 
sion, section  1505  of  the  Social  Security 


Act.  42  U.S.C.  section  1365.  which  in  its 
original  form,  did  apply  to  Federal  civil- 
ian employees. 

In  1960  bv  Public  Law  86-442.  section 
1  effective  with  benefit  years  com- 
mencing after  April  22.  1960.  this  provi- 
sion was  repealed,  insolar  as  Federal 
civilian  employees  were  concerned.  But 
in  section  2  of  the  same  bill  a  sijecial  pro- 
vision was  inserted  continuing  it  in  effect 
for  ex-servicemen. 

The  bill  was  subject  to  very  little  de- 
bate in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
and  although  the  provision  continuing 
section  1365  in  effect  for  ex-servicemen 
was  added  as  an  amendment  by  the 
House  committee,  neither  tlie  committee 
reports  on  the  bill  nor  the  debates  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
treatment  accorded  under  the  bill  to  cx- 
serviccmen  and  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  86-442.  as 
.set  forth  in  the  committee  reports  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the 
time  it   was  considered  was  simply   to 
leave  it  up  to  each  individual  State  to 
decide  whether  or  not  accrued  leave  pay- 
ments would  be  considered  as  wages  lor 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  lor 
unemployment  compensation.  1  am  in- 
formed   by    the    Legislative    Reference 
Service  and  the  Department  uf  Labor 
that  approximately  26  States  do  not  treat 
accrued  leave  payments  as  wages  for  the 
purpose  of  determining   an  ex-.service- 
man's  ehgibility  lor  unemployment  com- 
pensation.  Since   unemployment   insur- 
ance for  both  ex-civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  cx-.service- 
men  are  administered  m  the  same  man- 
ner; that  is.  through  the  States,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  this  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  States  in  the  case  of  ex- 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  noi  in  the  ca.se  of  ex-service- 
men. .^    . 

The  problem  caused  by  this  disparity  in 
treatment   obviously    has   become   more 
acute.  v,1th  the  recent  expansion  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  .servicemen  who 
are  now.  and  will  in  the  future,  i.pon 
their  discharge,  be  .^eeking  private  em- 
ployment.   Several    committees    of    the 
Congress  have  already  begun  to  con.sider 
various  measures  designed  to   lacilitate 
the  transition  from  .service  in  the  Anned 
Forces  to  private  rm.ploym.cnt.  Clearly,  at 
the  veiT  least,  our  unemployment  com- 
jjcnsation  iiolicy  should  insure  that  ex- 
servicemen  arc  not  discrimniated  against 
in  obtaining  unemployment  fompen.sa- 
tion  when  thoy  are  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining   immediate    employment    upon 
their  discharge.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
♦he  bill  I  have  introduced  today.  I  em- 
phasise that  this  bill  would  not  compel 
anv  State  to  disregard  accrued  leave  pay- 
ments received  by  servicemen  in  deter- 
mining    eligibihty     for     unemployment 
compensation:     it    merely    allows    the 
State's  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  to  do  so.  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Federal 
civilian  employees.  The  Department  of 
Labor  informs  me  that  the  total  cost  of 
this   bill   based   on    current   experience 
would  not  exceed  S2.5  million  per  year. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  recei\cd  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  bill  i  S.  3499 »  to  repeal  section  8524 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  so  that 
payments  lor  accrued  leave  to  members 
of  the  unifoiTned  services  will  not  be 
counted  as  Federal  wages  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Financi^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  i  Mr.  Scott!  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  3165)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  loans  to  public  bodies  which 
upon  sale  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration shall  bear  taxable  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
May  22.  1968.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Vice  Donald  Prank  Turner. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


SENATE  RE.SOLUTION  289— RESOLU- 
TTON  TD  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
REPORT    ACCOMPANYING    S.    3497 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tio'i.  iS.  Res.  2891  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  Senate  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  3497.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
lull  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Sparkman. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. 1 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
-SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OP  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

\^TENDMENT     NO.     791 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intend-^d  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  'S.  917'  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  \n  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime.  t.o  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ne.ss.  and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

.\.MENDMENT     NO.     792 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  917.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     793 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  917.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

.AMENDMENT     NO.     794 

M;-  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  917.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Eldon  B.  Mahon.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  northern  District  of  Texas,  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harold  Barefoot 
Sanders.  Jr..  resigned. 

Richard  B.  Hardee,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  eastern  district  of  Texas,  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  Wayne 
Justice,  resigning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  May  22.  1968.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


JUDICIAL      REFORM      ACT— NOTICE 
OF  CHANGE  OF  HEARING  DATE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee's  hearing  on  S.  3055, 
the  Judicial  Reform  Act,  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  at  10  a.m..  has  been  postponed 
until  June  6  at  10  a.m.  Chief  Judge  J. 
Edward  Lumbard,  of  fne  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
who  was  originally  scheduled  to  testify 
tomorrow,  has  graciously  agreed  to  ap- 
pear on  June  6. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EDWIN  M.  ZIMMERM.AN. 
OF  CALIP^ORNIA,  TO  BE  .AN  ASSIST- 
.\NT    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Mr   EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NON- 
APPROPRIATED FUND  ACTTVITY 
JURISDICTION    'S.    3163) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  continuation  of  hearings 
by  that  subcommittee  on  S.  3163,  a  bill 
to  provide  courts  of  the  United  States 
with  jurisdiction  over  contract  claims 
against  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
of  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday.  May  21,  1968.  in  the  Post 
OfRce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  hear- 
ing room,  6206  New  Senate  OfRce  Build- 
ing, 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  for  the  last  6 
years  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  person- 
ally, I  have  been  criticized  publicly  and 
privately,  indeed  put  upon  in  penson. 
because  I  have  proposed  a  much-needed 
flrearms  law  to  disarm  criminals  and 
the  demented. 

The  charp.e  invariably  has  been  that 
I  am  trying  to  disarm  the  American 
sportsmen.  The  hunters.  I  have  been 
told,  are  a  good  lot  and  should  not  be  in- 
convenienced by  rules  and  regulations, 

I  can  say  that  the  hunters,  shooters, 
sportsmen  I  have  known  have  been  a 
good  lot.  men  of  substance  and  standing 
fn  the  community.  And  I  have  been  care- 
ful to  preserve  their  rights  iathe  legisla- 
tion I  have  proposed. 

But  no  one  would  contend  that  all 
those  who  masquerade  as  target  shooters. 
hunters,  sportsmen  really  do  wear  white 
hats,  that  they  are  really  (jualified  to  be 
a  .symbol  of  the  American  rifleman. 

The  fact  is  that  large  numbers  of  the 
imtrained.  the  unskilled,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled go  about  in  the  garb  and  under  the 
guise  of  hunters  and  sportsmen.  There  is 
not  a  iiunter,  or  law  officer,  or  conserva- 
tionist in  the  country  who  does  not  know 
that.  They  also  know  that  traditional 
hunting  and  sporting  weapons  constantly 
show  up  in  crimes,  and  I  say  crimes  of 
the  most  heinous  variety. 

The  untrained  and  the  unskilled  and 
the  careless  sportsman  each  year  ac- 
counts for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people,  and  the  maiming  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  others. 

And  only  the  most  unsophisticated 
would  claim  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
extremists,  criminals,  the  insane,  and 
others  take  advantage  of  the  easy  way 
the  law  is  written  to  accommodate  the 
hunter  and  sport.sman  to  arm  themselves 
against  the  public  interest. 

Only  those  who  cannot  read  would  say 
this  is  not  so.  Extremists  on  both  sides 
have  publicly  advocated  the  stockpiling 
of  arms— and  that  stockpiling  is  done 
leeallv  under  the  existing  law. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  hunters  them- 
selves see  themselves  in  a  poor  light. 

Consider  this  description  of  the  east- 
em  deer  hunter  by  Roce-  Barlow,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  1966  edition 
of  Gims  and  Ammo  magazine.  I  entitle 
it  "Mommy,  Mommy.  They  Killed 
Bambi": 

A  hunting  friend  in  New  Jersey  recently 
protested  that  we  hunters  are  ourselves 
largely  responsible  for  the  almost  unbeliev- 
ably repulsive  •image"  we  present  to  the 
vastly  more  numerous  non-hunting — but 
voting — public.  We  shooters,  he  points  out. 
are  supposed  to  love  and  understand  guns- 
vet  each  vear  far  too  many  Eastern  deer 
hunters  are  killed.  Some  of  us  cbviouslv  don't 
understand  guns  and  hunting.  Therefore  all 
hunters  are  discredited  in  the  many  un- 
friendly news  stories  ..nd  editorials  dealing 
with  such  "accidents." 

Bu*-  far  more  important  than  this,  my 
Jersey  friend  insists,  is  our  perverse  and 
stupid  insistence  each  fall  upon  parading 
thousands  of  bleeding  deer  carcasses  on  car 
roofs  along  htmdreds  of  thousand  of  miles 
of  turnpikes,  highways  and  brwavs.  through 
thousands  of  towns  .-md  hundreds  of  cities, 
literally  millions  of  non-hunting  Eastern 
citizens  are  forcefully  reminded  by  a  revolt- 
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,ng  and  bloody  display  (to  them,  of  the  rep-  The  most  common  target  for  P"»Klng  is      becat.se  he  '^trying  U3  shoot  an  l-«en^^- 

.eLnsib.e  activities  of  the  hunters  they  al-  tiij^ans^  ^e '  d^Ugm  u'w^V' "-T  brTak'^'l      ;^"o<S:manVho;e  ch^t'lsZ^r^d  w.th^.alr. 

-rvrs^ef  c^rreTSt  seml-hysterlcu  i.i  a  llTa  "e acUon'^!!^h^n  "l  .?H\.\aLet.   Ra..      a  ''^^"Vem^nlwr  ^1^^^^  su^rThe^ 

restaurant  parking  lot  when  a  successful  deer  cockroaches,  turtles,  frogs  and  sparrows  are      Ernest    Hemlng^ay^PnAnkl>    I    .tmer    t^^^^ 

hunter's   ca"^  drives   up.  "Mommy.   Mommy,  on   my   plinklng   list.   too.   One   of   n^-   best      clowns  more  as  a  cumposlt*  of  Studs  Lonlgan 

thPV  killed  Bambl'"  plinklng  sessions  was  spent  shooUng  English      and  Waller  Mllty.                                ,       „h,»h 

'''tIi^  innfte?    from    New    Jersey    Is    quite  ^parro.^  out  of  cou^i'^oods  surrounding  a          Physically    they   ru,i    to   P-"C  ^  and   f^ 

rlght-whv  mtist  we.  as  Individuals,  discredit  f:vrm  In  Oklahoma.  I  proudly  finished  up  the      faces,    rhey    are   f^*    °f  /;^°'^„;''P',^^;^;^ 

ourselves  as  a  group  by  driving  aroiurd  in  red  .alternoon  with  a  bag  of  21  birds.                              Z^^e^nZ  o'  the'lr  ^xTLT^V^It^^ 

caps  and  jackets  with  a  gory  deer  on  our  car?  Sunday  afternoon  picnic      j.^ve  Utile  desire  to  search  lor  ^.ime.  but  a 

mfronli^'n.  ",r"r  more  .Numerous  fell^  is  something  diflerent.                                       great  desire  to  kill  something  that  can  be 

ciSs'o-f-Lr^ar^a^  '^l^l  Torgoo^^'wiH  But  thi.s  is  one  shooter's  portrait  of  a     l^^'l^^J^^^  Z.:'Z^'^^  ^aTthe 

our  future  hunting  depends.  Sunday  afternoon  picnic.                                  W  shoot    -^om  tne  r       ^ 

It  is  to  our  own  great  advantage  not  to  re-  There  are  other  views  of  the  shooter,      J^:^;,,'"^.^„,SU>e   and  alter  a  hunting 

mind  our  non-huntmg  neighbors,  who  (Hit-  the  sportsman  who  wants  everything  and     ^p.,^^,^  ^^^e  woods  .-re   niled   with  cripples, 

vote  us.  that  hunting  involves  killing.  ^^  willing  to  give  nothinc  in  return.               Hunters  me  nolsv.  belligerent  and  the  dlrO- 

We  do  have  to  worry  about  what  all  the  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  picture  of  the     hunt-      p,,  of  a,,  outda.rs-u.sers.  lilu-rlng  the  lund- 

seT/s?u;tLTboutus%tmav'not\rtooU^^^  ing    establishment"    was    drawn    by    Bil      scape  with  bottle.,  com  plasters  and  aspirin 

foT us  ^Ea"  tern  luiiite"  ^ '  i"^  do^  oi^^  Gilbert,  a  noted  naturalist,  an  expert  in     ^*'- '"->;--•- ^„';,73^^;;:::,,,,  ,„,,  ,,,^ 

reputation  of  being  "Bambl  killers."  survival   techniques    and  ^     native  resi-     p„«„-^f  ^^rsV^geTs^nrjeSle^^a^e^;^^^^ 

But   killmg    Bambi    is   not   the   whole  ^^"^  °i  ""'f,^,ff"^^^^^^^^             Q^^Qber   21      °f  ^'^«  ''^^^^°'^-  "^"^  unforttmately  they  are 

,-.irtn,-P    Tt  rioP<:  mt  tPlI  iipnrlv  all  nf  Mie  ^^   ^^^^   pubUsneo   in   ine   uciooei    -i.      f       uentiY   ^rue.   One    fall   I    loollshly   ven- 

pictuie.  It  docs  not  tell  ncarl%  all  ol  .he  ^gg^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Saturday  Evening  Post.     ^^^^^  out"  with  three  small  children  into  our 

^''^'-              ,                   .,    ,   ^    <•  .,  Tnooio  He    sees    the    hunting    establishment,     overgrown  pasture.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
Firearms  have  iiccounted  r..i    79..343  ^              ^^^  includes  most  of  the     report  of  a  gun.  the  zing-zing  of  slugs  pass- 
deaths  from  1900  through  1966^  associations     and     conservation     groups     ing  through  the  underbrush  a  foot  or  so  over 
That   is   more   Americans    than    were  f^''f 'i^"°"!hp^"°      ,„^^^^^                                our  heads.   One  satisfaction   of  the  whole 
killed  in  all  our  wars  put  together.  Think  that  form  the  gun  lobbN    as     the  most     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

of  that  and  con-sider  this  breakdown:  pampered.    Pi^\JfR^f  .  '^'^^^l^^^^^                   bird  watcher  was  hardy  enough  to  run  down 

reational  group  in  existence.    He  says.         one  i7-vear-oid  hunter.  I  took  the  gun  away 

Homicides 278,519  Nevertheless,    it    has   a   paranol.o.c   fear   of     ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  j^j^^  ^^  j^jg  father. 

Suicides --  369.306  gygn  the  mildest  criticism.                                       who  was  sporting  nearbv.  The  old  man  mildly 

Accidents   144.518  article.   I      admonished  the  boy  and  lectured  me  sternly 

Total :^.^.  ^^^^~rr^i^  ar^r::^p=^i'  ^^^'^'-  -'-' 

The  exact  toll  of  fireai-ms  in  the  wrong  his  opinions  and  virtually  all  of  his  facts  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,.^^^  ^  ^ 
hnnfi«  will  never  he  known  The  above  ^^'^  ^^'^^^  taken.  as  a  rule,  disreputable,  the  most  obvious 
fin  ?e<-  do  nTin-lude^?^^^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en-  complaint  against  ihem  is  that  they  are 
liguies  do  not  include  the  aimo.st8U.ooo  printed  in  the  Record  at  destructive  of  wildlife.  Several  species-ihe 
who  are  maimed  each  year  by  the  un-  "'f„  f'  {I',  °l't  when  sportsmen,  hunt-  ra^^n-jer  pigeon,  i.e.ith  hen  K:-:kimo  cur- 
skilled  and  unprincipled.  ^            °     inLctl    Vnri    shnn^^                     ew-were    slmplv    hunted    Into    extinction. 

I  mean  the  people  who  are  cut  down  ers.    ^^^'^f'^^^^^f'^i'^J'^^^^^                            Manv  more-buffalo,  antelope,  grizzly  bear, 
hv    the    witless,   .senseless    "sport.sman."  ^'^ten-ed  to  in  this  oebate  it  vill  be  piop       ^^^^.  ^^^^„^^,„  ),^„    ^,.,^1^    certain  water- 
armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  like  the  ^''^y  ""^^'"^tOOd  that  while  these  SPOI^^^^      fowl-now  barely  survive, 
woman  in  Maryland  who  was  shot  in  the  men  are  not  all  bad.  neither  aie  they        „^,,t„,  ,..,y  that  these  were  merely  atroci- 
nerk  while  weedine  her  ca'dcn  iust  this  a"  ^006.                                                                     ties  oi  the  past,  committed  by  gunmen  who 

eek   oJ  the  nfti  g  rl  knockeS  out  o    a  There  being  no  objection,  the  article     had  not  been  saved  by  the  National  w  d- 

wees,  or  tne  utti-,  giii  khulccu  uui,  ui  a  „^i„toH  in  thn  Rrrnnn       life  Federation   or  the  National   Rifle   Asso- 

tree  in  Virginia  by  a  high-ix)wered  rifle  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record.     I^^^^^j™^^'^,^,^  j^^^.^^g  „e  said  to  be  en- 

wiiile  picking  peaches  n  year  or  so  ago,  as  follows.                                                           lightened   conservationists   whose   fees   and 

Are  these  the  sportsmen  who  demand  hunting  Is  a  Dirty  business                   political  support  make  possible  all  sorts  of 

the  right  to  go  unfettered  in  their  pursuit  (Bv  Bil  Gilbert)                               wildliff  research,  protection  and  proservatiou. 

of  shoothig  happiness,  so  often  adver-  (Note— A  native  resident  of  rural  Penn-     In  fact,  about  half  of   the   funds  of  state 

ti.sed     and     glorified     in     the     .shooting  svlvanla:  naturalist  and  author  Bll  Gilbert      ^' '"\*' "^^^'^^'^^'^.^P/^ViimVfe'f'r^^^^ 

niagazines?  has  taught  survival  techniques  to  members     warden     to   P  otect  jamilfe^Jromjunner. 

The    National    Rifle    Association    has  ^^1^«  Ptnnrt?buntlne    Establlshment-the     would-be  bank  robbers  who.  upon  encoun- 

spon.sored  an  advertisement  in  its  cam-  The    sports-hunting    ^sUbllshmen^   tne                              ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^_ 

paign  to  enroll  a  million  members  .;hich  S;^---^^ ob\1es"fhrm^^                              c.l.i.  to  blow  it  open  .-nd  then  demand  a 

reads  like  this:     -More  Fun  With  ^  our  thfKMmn- of  our  native  fauna  for  plea.sur^     good-conduct  med.U.           ^     .     , 

Guns   the   Year   Around— Join   the   Na-  L  the  most  nampered   privileged,  subsidized         While   traveling   throughout   the   country 

tional  Rifle  Association."  recreatS  gr^up    n  exUtencl.  Nevertheless,     recently.  I  got  ,n  the  habit  of  risking  sta^ 

The  NRA  also  puts  emphasis  on   the  [tTas  a  paranoiac  fear  of  even  the  mildest     ;^'"^''f%"'^,'^'^'l  "^^//„  '.'^,t,^;,f  "f.  ..^^^^ 

need  for  m.arms  safety  as  part  of  its  crltlcismrAs  far  -„™f.i"o^^HdT"rt     ^:^el^t':^^'^^X  "^^  ^^^ 

program.  Obviously,  the  ssfety  program  every  critic  is  a  .sentimental  old  laay   /<^                 without    earden^    the    snorts    "unners 

lias  had  little  effect  in  terms  of  the  mag-  gardles.  of  sex , .  s^e  l^/  ^^ --^  P-^abiy  ;     ^-^,^^;Xlly  com"  close  to  ^plng  out 

nitude  Of  the  problem  since  the  founding  -frl^r.TongVc'aVwhSffl^^nS^     all  gam^  and  a  variety  of  other  species^  Ac- 

of  the  organization.  uirencoumerlng  a  creature  was  to  blow     tually.    removing    all    hunting    restrictions 

It  is  estimated  that  some  20.000  l^er-  "'^."le   in   if  Now  I   earn   mv   living   as   a     might  be  the  quickest,  most  effective  and 

sons  will  be  shot  to  death  this  year,  and  Lturallst.  although  when  I  am  in  the  bush     natural  way  -^f/"':'  "!/„^5,  J^°'.^^,^";?Vwo 

enough  more  to  make  up  100.000  innocent  and  hungry  I  win  kin  and  eat  anything  I     fJ'i''l'^^'''l''^;Xe^^^^^^^ 

people  will  be  wounded  or  maimed.  can.  I  have  no  moral  objections  to  killing     ^^f[^^;^°"^tlve  irthln^/qu^r^er  ora  m^^ 

Mr.  President.  I  personally  do  not  be-  vartous  ^^P^^'-J,°V;fif'\\roT  beauty     ^^    road.  "urvTvinrwuSlUe  cLld  tlTen  be 

lieve  that  "plinklng  is  fast  becoming  the     I  think  a  live  mallard  is  «  tmng  of  beauty  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^,^ 

national  family  pastime,"  as  Capt.  Wil-  f"^,J.°"^",!"4et^sual  hunter  do«             sufficient  pride,  endurance  and  patience  to 

liam  Askins  contends  in  the  June   1968      "iTlhe  . me/ence  master  the  skills  of  true  huntmg. 
issue    of    Guns    and    Ammo    magazine         \t  the  lowest  critical  level,  in  my  experi-         The  most  irksome  aspect  of  all  of  thlsls 
which  is  entitled  ".22  Pllnking  Pistol  for      ence.   the  average   hunter  Is   a   hypocritical     that    unlike  bridge  P'^ve^.^ov  Scouts    pool 

Summer  Fun."  nuisance.    Unfortunately    I    have    Intimate     *^"^"^^^  °^  =>">■  ""{"rff '^/["vL   we^^^^ 

I  disagree  with.  Captain  Askins  when     --ed.  of  the  comm^^^^^^^^^  ^^ ^ I^i^t^l^^' ^.^^J't^ 

^^«^y«^                                        .     ,               ,  ,  ^fcenmi  Appalachians  on  which  we  live     and  set  aside  large  chunks  of  our  Increas- 

No  Sunday   afternoon  picnic  Is  complete  m.-aded  bv  several  regiments  of  gunners     ingly  scarce  wild  lands  and  wildlife  for  their 

v.ithout  a  plinklng  session.  ^^        jj^       ^  Washington.   Baltimore,      u'^e.  Somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  25.- 

He  says:  pXdelphla  Each  one  seems  to  believe  that     000   public   wildlife   "conservation"  workers. 
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state  and  federal,  consume  upwards  of  a 
half-bllUon  dollars  a  year  mostly  to  make  It 
easier  and  quicker  for  gunners  to  gun  things. 
No  other  sport  comes  anywhere  close  to  being 
-=')  pampered  and  coddled. 

Take,  for  example,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  system  operated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Some  29  million  acres  of 
public  land  (2  million  more  than  are  in  the 
National  Park  system  >  are  set  aside  for  wild- 
life refuges.  Much  of  this  land  Is  managed 
and  maintained  for  the  primary  benefit  of 
waterfowl  gunners.  Hunters  point  out  that 
they  buy  duck  stamps  and  assert  that  this 
money  pays  for  the  refuge  system.  The  truth 
Is  that  the  annual  refuge  budget  Is  about 
$30  million,  and  the  annual  income  from 
duck  stamps  Is  S5  million.  In  other  w^rds, 
about  85  percent  of  the  refuge  money  comes 
from  p:eneral  tax  revenues.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  state  game  agencies  that  do  not 
need  appropriations  which  Issue  from  people 
who  do  not  hunt  at  all. 

Hunters  attempt  to  justify  this  obvious 
inequity  by  explaining  that  the  work  of  state 
and  federal  wildlife  agencies  benefits  all 
wildlife  It  Is  claimed  that  state  and  federal 
hunting  lands  also  serve  as  a  sanctuary  for 
manv  nongame  birds  and  mammals.  They  do 
sometimes,  but  it  Is  largely  accidental.  For 
example.  Michigan  is  contemplating  creating 
abom  a  hetf- million  acres  of  new  deer  hab- 
itat. This  will  involve  bulldozing  the  land. 
turning  it  Into  deer-browse  scrub.  Some 
other  species  '.vill  find  this  scrub  hospitable, 
but  the  variety  of  wildlife  that  can  use  the 
land  will  decline.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  nature  watcher,  these  acres  will  be  about 
as  attractive  as  a  housing  development  In 
prect  instruction  stages. 

The  record  of  research  and  management  of 
nongame  species  carried  on  by  public  wild- 
life agencies  is  all  but  nonexistent.  You 
seldom  find  public  wildlife  employees  out 
ministering  to  a  bluebird,  chipmunk  or  owl. 
since  they  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  about  30  shootable  species  (out  of  ap- 
proximately 1.000 1  of  North  American  birds 
and  mammals.  "You  may  be  hired  as  a  wild- 
life manager,  biologist  or  whatever,  but  you 
soon  find  that  you  are  paid  to  put  out  so 
much  meat  on  the  hoof."  explains  a  man 
who  until  last  year  was  an  official  In  a  "con- 
servation" department.  He  is  now  employed 
by  a  private  ccnserv  ition  foundation.  "I  Just 
got  tired  of  being  a  butcher's  assistant  and 
quit." 

The  results  of  our  national  wildlife  policy, 
almost  totally  dominated  by  hunters,  have 
been  disastrous.  A  few  months  ago.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pub- 
lished a  list  of  169  species  of  animals  judged 
to  be  either  rare  or  endangered;  that  l3%  they 
have  come  perilously  close  to  extinction  as 
public  wildlife  agencies  mismanage  or  decline 
to  manage  nongatne  species.  Another  fact 
that  should  be  considered  Is  that  hunters, 
despite  their  many  orivlleges.  are  minority 
users  of  wildlife,  and  their  numbers  are  de- 
clining. In  1960  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior estimated  there  were  14 'j  million 
sports  hunters.  In  the  1965  edition  of  the  de- 
partment's report  the  number  of  hunters 
had  dropped  by  a  million,  and  by  now  the  de- 
partment has  finally  counted  others  who  ap- 
preciate our  wildlife,  without  violence.  There 
were  11 '2  million  nonhunting  users  of  our 
fauna,  to  whom  must  be  added  the  120  mil- 
lion national-park  users  (most  of  whom  hope 
to  encounter  a  bear  in  the  Smokies,  an  elk 
in  Yellowstone,  a  moose  on  Isle  Royale)  and 
the  uncountable  number  whose  Sunday  stroll 
can  be  made  memorable  by  the  sight  of  a 
pheasant,  fox  or  hawk. 

Despite  their  declining  numbers  and  Im- 
portance, the  hunters  are  grabbing  success- 
fully for  still  more  privileges.  When  federal 
legislation  for  study  and  management  of 
rare  and  endangered  wildlife  was  finally  en- 
acted in  1966.  the  price  of  its  passage  was  a 
rider  that  permitted  all  of  the  National  Wild- 


life Refuge  system  to  be  opened  to  hiuit- 
ing.  Previously,  hunting  had  been  allowed  on 
no  more  than  40  percent  of  any  given  refuge. 
Many  of  our  new  and  propwsed  national 
parks — Pictured  Rocks  in  northern  Michigan 
being  an  example — are  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  commonly  called 
national  parks,  and  yet  federal  administra- 
tors explain  that  these  lands  are  not  "na- 
tional parks"  but  "national  recreation  areas." 
Through  semantics,  hunting  is  not  being  in- 
troduced into  forbidden  parks,  only  into 
recreational  areas. 

An  obvious  solution  to  many  of  these  in- 
consistencies and  inequities  Is  to  remove  the 
financial — and    thus    polticial — stranglehold 
that  hunters  and  many  public  wildlife  men 
believe  they  have  on   widllfe  agencies.  The 
crucial  need  is  for  all   the  operating  funds 
for  wildlife  agencies  to  be  appropriated  from 
general  revenues.  Freed  from  the  bondage  of 
hunters"  money,   state   and    federal   wildlife 
agencies  should  be  required  to  initiate  re- 
search and  habltat-development-and-preser- 
vatlon  programs  which  would  benefit  all  our 
fauna,  not  just  those  creatures  that  hunters 
shoot.  There  is  no  reason  why  some  public 
refuges  could  not  be  managed  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  of  small  boys  who  want 
to  climb  trees  to  see  crows'  nests,  of  butter- 
fly collectors,  deer  photographers  -and  those 
who  simply  enjoy  seeing  and  contemplating 
the  ways  of  species  not  classified  as  human. 
The  increase  in  numbers  of  non-hunting 
wildlife-users  suggests  a  source  of  conserva- 
tion funds  that  might  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  hunters'  fees.  Already  the 
Federal  Government,  in  a  quiet  attempt  to 
free  itself  from  hunters'  pressure,  has  begun 
to  tap  this  source.  Last  year  some  nine  mil- 
lion dollars  was  collected  from  campers,  bird 
watchers,  picnickers  and  scenery  viewers  and 
tunneled  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  I  concede  that  hunters,  whatever 
their  failings,  still  constitute  a  recognizable 
recreational     group,     and     some     provision 
should    be   made   for    them.    However,    they 
should,   proportionately,   receive   no   greater 
privileges   than   are  granted   other   sports — 
pleasure   boaters,   campers,   golfers.   Perhaps 
their  share  should  be  a  little  less  since  hunt- 
ing  is   an    aggressive,    exploitive    use    of   re- 
sources, and  the  land  where  ducks  are  being 
shot  is  unsafe  for  other  fun  and  games.  If  a 
fair  share  of  public  land,  money  and  services 
seems  to  hunters  to  be  insufficient  for  their 
needs,  then  they  would  be  free  to  buy  and 
stock  their  own  land  and  pay  fees  to  private 
landowners  or  hunting  clubs. 

None  of  these  changes  in  wildlife  policy 
and  use  will  occur  simply  because  they  are 
logical  and  equitable.  Hunters  are  so  firmly 
entrenched  in  our  wildlife  bureaucracy  that 
only  a  concerted,  aggressive  campaign  will 
flush  them.  A  philosophical  basis  for  this 
campaign  might  be  ihft  realization  that 
despite  a  lot  of  pious,  self-congratulatory 
propaganda,  hunters  generally  are  a  destruc- 
tive, dangerous  lot.  who  have  made  a  mess. 
cf  our  wildlife  resources.  They  may  or  may 
not  have  hair  on  their  chests,  and  maybe 
some  do.  But  hunters  r.ll  must  be  skinned  of 
the  rlsht  to  use  the  forests  and  fields  as  if 
they  were  a  personal  preserve,  a  private 
butcher  shop. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  understand  precisely  what 
the  firearms  lobby  consists  of  as  it  is 
used  in  this  debate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  on  the  group's  membership  which 
was  prepared  and  published  April  10, 
1968.  by  the  editors  of  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  The  article,  which  identi- 


fies the  National  Rifle  As-sociation  a.s  tlie 
leader  and  principal  .spokesman  for  the 
gun  lobby,  is  reasonably,  but  not  entirely 
complete. 

Nor  are  the  references  to  finances,  and 
their  re.source.s  complete.  I  will  submit 
for  the  Record  a  more  thorough  analysis 
of  these  items  at  a  later  date. 

ExHiBrr   1 
I  Prom  Congressional  Quarterly.  Apr.  10,  1968 1 
Pressure  Group  Effort  Against  Gun  Con- 
trol  Legislation   Paced  by   the  National 
Rifle  Associ.ation 

Following  are  the  major  presstire  groups 
that  have  worked  for  and  against  gun  control 
leeislation: 

NRA.  The  National  Rifle  Assn.  (NRA)  Is  by 
far  the  most  powerful  pressure  group  against 
strong  firearms-control  measures.  The  orga- 
nization was  founded  in  1871  by  National 
Guard  officers  to  improve  its  members'  marks- 
manship Bv  1968.  the  NRA  had  more  than 
900.000  members.  Of  the  NRA's  .S5.7-milllo:i 
budget  in  1967.  only  $131,000  went  to  its 
legislative  .activities,  according  to  the  orga- 
nization's annual  report.  The  large  bulk  of 
the  funds  (37  percent)  went  to  publish  It.s 
magazine.  The  American  Riflcvian  (25  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  the  NRA  was  from  ad- 
vertising in  the  magazine,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  members  1  The  remainder  of  the  NRA'- 
expenditures  went  for  such  activities  as  com- 
petitions, promotion  and  membership  activ- 
ities, including  the  keeping  of  marksmanship 
records. 

The  NRA  has  never  registered  as  a  lobby- 
ing organization  on  the  grounds  that  its 
functions  are  primarily  educational  and  that 
its  legislative  activities  are  not  a  "substan- 
tial" portion  of  its  total  activities.  According 
to  Congressional  sources,  NRA  officers  are  sel- 
dom in  direct  contact  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  organization  is  remarkabn- 
efficient  In  sending  information  on  gun  legis- 
lation to  its  members  and  in  encouraging  the 
members  to  write  letters.  NRA  Secretary 
Frank  C  Daniel  told  CQ  he  had  no  idea  how- 
many  letters  an  NRA  appeal  could  generate. 
But  he  said  that  "perhaps  half  a  million 
would  not  be  too  far  off." 

The  NRA's  legislative  information  activities 
are  under  D.miel's  direction.  The  organiza- 
tion keeps  a  complete  file,  not  only  of  federal 
laws  affecting  firearms  but  also  of  the  laws 
of  each  state  and  many  large  cities.  When 
gun-control  legislation  is  introduced  in  a 
stale  legislature  or  in  a  major  city,  the  NRA 
immediately  sends  a  two-  or  four-page  bul- 
letin to  its  "members  in  the  area  affected.  The 
bulletin  describes  the  proposal,  gives  the  NRA 
opinion  of  the  effects  it  would  have  and  lists 
the  appropriate  let!lsIators  and  city  officials 
whom  the  NRA  members  are  encouraged  to 
write.  Similar  information  is  contained  in 
each  issue  of  the  Rifleman. 

More  than  500  bills  pertaining  to  firearms, 
hunting  or  conserv.ition  were  introduced  in 
state  legislatures  in  1967,  a  typical  year,  ac- 
cording to  NRA  officials.  A  number  of  these 
would  have  put  firearms  under  stricter  regu- 
lations. Yet.  as  an  indication  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  NRA's  legislative  bulletins,  no 
gun  control  legislation  which  the  NRA  ac- 
tively opposed  has  been  adopted  at  the  state 
or  local  level  in  decades  with  the  exception 
of  a  1966  New  Jersey  law  and  city  ordinances 
in  New  York  City.  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
The  NRA  gains  some  of  its  strength  from 
its  close  ties  with  the  Pentagon.  These  ties 
remain  de.spite  the  1967  cancellation  of  Gov- 
ernment support  for  the  NRA-sponsored  Na- 
tional Rifle  Matches.  The  group's  Executive 
Vice  President.  Franklin  L  Orth.  is  a  former 
deputv  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  (also 
a  former  mem'oer  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board).  And  many  of  the  past  mili- 
tary directors  of  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program  have  retired  from  the  Army  and  ase 
now  on  the  NRA  payroll. 

A  major  source  of  strength  in  recruiting 
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membership  Is  a  1903  law.  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  which  gives  the  Pentagon  only 
two  ways  to  rid  itself  of  surplus  firearms  and 
ammunition.  It  on  .sell  the  surplus  lor  scrap. 
Or  it  can  sell  it  to  NRA  members  at  a  batgain 
price.  In  1967,  after  the  Detroit  riot,  400 
members  of  the  Detroit  police  force  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  $5  membership  fee  to  the 
NRA  before  they  could  purchase  surplus  car- 
Oliies  for  use  in  riot  control. 

Wildlife  Groups.  Wildlife  and  conservation 
organizations  also  have  opposed  strong  gun 
control  legislation.  According  to  an  official 
of  a  wildlife  organlzalton.  they  tended  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
bn  legislative  matters,  opposing  what  the 
NRA  opposed  and  supporting  what  the  NRA 
supported.  "We  have  no  machinery  to  eval- 
uate gun  laws  ourselves,  so  we  depend  on 
ihem, '  the  official  said. 

Among  the  better  known  of  these  organiza- 
tions are:  The  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
a  nonprofit  private  organization  seeking  to 
■atain  "conservation  goals  through  educa- 
tional means";  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, concerned  with  research  into  wild- 
life restoration,  which  has  15.000  members; 
and  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  concerned  with 
liunting  and  fishing. 

Firearms  and   ammunition   manufacturers 

.  onlribute    heavily    to    the    support    of    the 

National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Wild- 

.fe    Manaeement    Institute.    And    a    sizeable 

uortion  of  the  federal  funds  that  are  .spent 

nr    wildlife    and    conservation    are    directly 

related  to  gun  and  ammunition  manufactur- 

.i-.e.  Under  the  P.itman-Robertson  Act   (the 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Actt   of 

1937.  which  was  supported  by  the  gun  Indus- 

ry.  an  11-percent  excise  tax  on  the  manu- 

:acture  of  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  is 

larmarked    for   aiding  state   fish    and   game 

gencles.   In   1967.   this  excise   tax   generated 

-28  million   lor  the   states.   While   virtually 

tverv  other  industry  in  the  country  opposes 

cxcLse  taxes  on  its  own  goods,  the  firearms 

industry  repeatedly  has  supported  the  Pitt- 

inan/kobertson  tax. 

Industrv      Organizations.      The      National 
.Shooting  Sports  Foundation    (NSSF)    is  an 
i.rganization    of    about    100    manufacturers, 
dealers,    magazines    and    organizations   with 
interests   In   sports  shooting.   It  was   estab- 
lished In    1961,   to   conduct    promotion   and 
public  relations  for  the  industry.  According 
10   Carl   Bakal's    book,    T/ic    Riolit    to    near 
Arms."   the   organization   was   conceived   on 
.June  8,  1960,  at  a  New  York  seminar  on  antl- 
::rearms  legislation.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported  that  the   conferees — firearme   indus- 
try representatives,  outdoor  writers  and  con- 
■^ervationists— agreed  that  a  central  "oody  was 
needed   to  coordinate  the   efforts   of   "many 
public    and   industrial   groups   that   already 
monitor  vigilantly  a  vearlv  torrent  of  bills  in 
Congress,  legislatures  and  city  councils  iiimed 
at  the  regulation  of  iirearms."  The  organiza- 
tion spends  large  sums  of  m.oney  on  adver- 
ii:-,ing  and  promotion   ($200,000  in   1963,  ac- 
cordlns  to  Bakal),  and  some  of  the  ads  are 
concerned  with  legislation.  For  instance,  one 
which  ran  in  outdoor  magazines  went:  "Law- 
makers who  know  the  feel  of  the  field  can 
become   great    marksmen.    Good    enough    to 
.-hoot   holes   in   the   antifirearm   argument." 
The  NSSF  has  never  registered  as  a  lobbyist. 
In  uddition  to  the  NSSF.  the  Sporting  Aims 
and    Ammunition    Manufacturers'    Institute 
iS.AAMIi.  a  trade  association  of  nine  of  the 
largest  makers  of  runs  and  ammunition.  Jias 
opposed  firearms  control  legislation. 

Many  manufacturers  have  Washington 
offices,  including  Colt.  DuPont  (the  parent 
rompanv  of  Remington)  and  Olin  Mathieson 
(Winchester-Western).  But.  except  for  the 
four  manufacturers  which  registered  a  rep- 
resentative in  1965— Savage  Arms.  Redfield 
Gun  Sight  Co..  O.F.  Mossberg  &  Sons  Inc.  and 
Hich  Standard  Corp.— none  has  lobbyists 
registered  for  It. 


COUNCIL    for    a    responsible    FIREARMS    POLICY 

The  only  organization  primarily  concerned 
with  enacting  stronger  gun-control  laws  has 
been  the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy.  The  Council  was  formed  In 
1967.  and  has  as  directors  .'=uch  prominent 
men  as  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
(R),  former  Maryland  Gov.  J.  Millard  Fawes 
(D)   and  author  Cleveland  Amory. 

The  Council  has  few  members,  no  more 
than  75,  according  to  one  source.  Its  secre- 
tary, J.  Elliott  Corbelt.  would  not  tell  CQ 
how  manv  members  the  organization  has, 
but  he  said  there  were  "not  as  many  as  we 
would  like."  The  Council  also  has  no  full- 
time  staff  and  little  money. 

Corbett  said  the  Council  has  applied  to  the 
IRS  for  tax-exempt  .status  as  an  educational 
organization,  and.  he  said.  If  this  Is  approved, 
the  organization  will  hire  a  staH  and  become 
more  active.  The  Council  has  not  and  does 
not  plan  to  register  :is  a  lobbyist 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  EN.^CT  TITLE 
IV  THE  CONCEALED  WEAPONS 
TITTLE  OP  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
ACT 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
^'ress  has  an  obligation  to  the  American 
people  to  delay  no  lonaer  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  will  place  reason- 
able, intelligent,  and  long-needed  curbs 
on  the  indiscriminate  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms.  I  believe  that  the  passage 
of  title  IV  of  S.  917  will  .give  us  .such 
legislation. 

Most  of  us  are— or  .should  be — aware 
of  the  major  ijrovi-sions  of  title  IV.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  heated  debate 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
visions were  the  subject  of  congressional 
hearings  in  1963.  1964.  1965.  and  1967. 
It  has  been  the  target  of  well  organized 
attacks  again  and  again  and  to  many 
of  us  who  havi-  supported  it  there  have 
been  ascribed  a  variety  of  motives  which 
range  from  a  .simple  lack  of  understand- 
ing to  a  diabolical  desire  to  strip  our 
fellow  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  charges  used  in  these  attacks 
have  been  ridiculous,  wrong,  and  in  many 
instances,   irrational. 

\Vc  have  been  told  that  niun  control 
is  a  local  i?roblem:  v.-e  have  heard  that 
gun  lav,s  do  not  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals:  and  the  highly  vocal 
opponents  of  effective  gun  legi-slation 
would  have  us  believe  that  passage  of 
the  bill  would  lead  to  the  disarming  of 
our  citizenry. 

Tire  time  has  come.  I  believe,  for  us 
to  reject  these  frivolous  and  iU-founded 
charges  and  to  acknowledge  the  .serious 
threat  which  laitaridled  firearms  traffic 
poses  to  this  Nation's  well-being.  Indeed. 
it  has  passed  from  being  a  mere  threat 
to  becoming  stark  reality  in  many  areas 
of  the  country.  The  evidence  is  all  about 
us;  we  need  only  examine  it  to  discover 
that  the  danger  is  immediate,  clear  and 
real.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it. 

I  noted  a  moment  ago  that  it  has  been 
.=;aid  that  the  imposition  of  any  controls 
upon  the  use.  acquisition  or  possession 
of  guns  is  properly  a  function  of  the 
States.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  invade 
a  field  in  which  the  States  are  best  qual- 
ified to  act. 

I  think  it  is  abtindantly  clear  that  title 
rv  does  not  represent  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  invade  the  do- 


main of  the  States;  I  think  it  is  equally 
clear  that  what  title  IV  does  represent 
is  an  effort  to  help  the  States  help  them- 
selves. And.  title  IV  would  do  that  simply 
by  controlling  the  flow  of  weapons  from 
State  to  Slate. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  SUte  gun  laws  is 
to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  others  who  are  obviously 
unfit  to  properly  use  such  weapons  and 
to  prohibit  the  acquisition  and  iwsses- 
slon  of  certain  types  of  weapons  and 
destructive  devices  for  which  there  is 
no  legitimate  need. 

Title  IV  contains  two  important  pro- 
visions which  would  help  the  States  to 
achieve  that  purpose;  First,  title  IV 
would  direct  the  flow  of  commercial  in- 
terstate traffic  in  firearms  between  per- 
sons licensed  under  the  act.  Second,  a 
dealer-licensee  would  be  prohibited  from 
selling  firearms,  other  than  rifles  and 
shotguns,  to  a  resident  of  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  dealer's  i)lace  of 
business  is  located.  Where  rifles  and 
shotguns  are  concerned,  a  licensee  could 
.sell  to  out-of-state  residents  only  if  he 
were  satisfied  that  the  laws  of  the  buyer's 
home  State  did  not  preclude  liis  purchase 
or  possession  of  such  a  firearm  in  the 
purcha.ser's  own  State. 

Title  IV  also  imposes  restrictions  on 
private  interstate  sales  and  purchases 
of  firearms.  A  nonlicen.see  would  be  i^ro- 
hibited  from  .selling  a  firearm,  other  than 
a  shotgun  or  rifle,  outside  his  State  of 
residence.  Further,  this  measure  would 
prohibit  a  purchaser  from  transporting 
into  or  receiving  in  his  State  of  residence 
a  firearm,  other  than  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
purchased  outside  that  State,  or  a  rifle 
or  a  ;>hotgun  which  it  would  be  illegal  for 
him  to  purchase  or  possess  in  his  home 
State,  county,  or  city.  These  are  neces- 
.sarv  restrictions,  for  without  them.  State 
and  local  authorities  would  be  given  little 
.support  in  the  implementation  of  their 
own  gun  control  laws. 

I  recognize  that  these  measures  might, 
at  times,  cause  minor  inconvenience  to 
private  individuals  but  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
which  will  flow  from  such  measures. 

In  recent  years,  shameful  and  tragic 
riots  have  shocked  many  of  our  major 
urban  areas.  We  know  of  the  frightful 
toll  in  lives  and  property  which  has  been 
taken  during  these  periods  of  civil  unrest. 
Our  law  enforcement  agencies  have  told 
us  of  the  role  which  guns  have  played  in 
makin^'even  more  difficult  the  hazardous 
duties  of  our  police  and  firefighters. 

During  the  riot  which  swept  Detroit. 
Mich.,  during  .July  23  to  30  of  la.st  year, 
police  officers  were  shot  by  snipers  and 
16  others  were  injured  as  a  result  of 
snipers  firing  at  police  vehicles.  In  that 
period,  some  267  handguns  were  confis- 
cated and  many  of  them  taken  from 
known  killers,  robbers,  thieves,  and  loot- 
ers. Under  Michigan  law,  a  permit  is 
required  to  purchase  a  handgun  and 
such  guns  must  also  be  registered.  Yet 
207  of  these  guns  were  not  registered 
and  38  were  taken  from  individuals 
who  possessed  the  weapons  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owners. 

Detroit    law-enforcement    authorities 
established    that    the   majority    of    the 
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handguns  seized  from  the  rioters  had 
come  from  out-of-State,  most  of  them 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  no  meaningful 
gun  control  laws  exist. 

The  same  pattern  has  been  followed  in 
city  after  city  and  until  effective  Federal 
legislation  is  enacted  there  appears  to 
be  little  cause  to  hope  that  the  pattern 
will  be  broken.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has 
strongly  urged  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Commission  concluded  after 
months  of  intensive  study: 

The  fact  that  firearms  can  readily  be  ac- 
quired is  an  obviously  dangerous  factor  In 
dealing  with  civil  disorders.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  a  serious  incident  to  spark  a  riot  and 
may  increase  the  level  of  violence  during  dis- 
orders. It  increases  the  dangers  faced  by 
police  and  others  seeking  to  control  riots  .  .  . 

We  .  .  .  believe  that  Federal  legislation  is 
essential  in  order  to  make  state  and  local 
laws  fully  effective,  and  to  regulate  areas  be- 
yond the  reach  of  state  government 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  features  of  title  IV.  We 
know  what  the  bill  provides  and  we  know 
what  it  (joes  not  provide.  The  opponents 
of  the  bill  know  that  this  legislation  is 
not  intended  nor  will  it  disarm  law-abid- 
ing and  responsible  citizens.  They  also 
know  that  it  is  clearly  constitutional. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
evaluate  our  country's  needs  objectively, 
disregarding  the  emotional  rhetoric 
which  has  accompanied  almost  every  at- 
tempt to  obtain  i-ational  gun  conti'ols.  I 
think  that  after  we  have  made  our 
evaluation  of  those  needs,  we  will  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  for  tlie  immediate 
enactment  of  sensible  and  effective  gun 
controls.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  many 
hearings  held  in  recent  years  on  pro- 
posed Fedei-al  giui  controls  convinces  one 
that  those  opposing  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective controls  in  this  vital  area  are 
purporting  to  support  weaker  measures, 
but  would  prefer  no  measure  be  passed 
at  all. 

We  are  now  living  in  troubled  times. 
The  welfare  and  safety  of  this  Nation 
demands  effective  firearms  controls.  The 
va.si  majority  of  our  citizens  support 
meaningful  controls. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
allow  maniacs,  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
drunkards,  and  other  irresponsibb  peo- 
ple easy  access  to  lethal  firearms?  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  enact  a 
strong  and  effective  Federal  fireaiTns  law 
now  We  have  been  considei-ing  firearms 
legislation  since  prior  to  Preskient  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  in  1963.  We  have  not 
enacted  any  substantive  fireai-ms  legis- 
lation since  1938 — nearly  30  years  ago. 

How  long  will  we  continue  to  allow 
nearly  19.000  deaths  each  year  by  means 
oi  firearms?  Hov;  long  will  we  allow 
criminals  to  use  firearms  in  some  43.000 
aggravated  assau'.is  and  some  30,000  rob- 
beries each  year?  Guns  claim  on  the 
average  of  50  lives  a  day  or  one  every 
half  hour,  and  are  the  means  used 
to  kill  more  than  95  percent  of  the  police 
slain  each  year  across  the  Nation.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  have  died 
in  the  United  States  by  firearms  misuse 
since  1900 — more  than  in  all  our  wars. 

Title  IV  is  an  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling the  indisci-iminate  sale  of  hand- 
guns in  interstate  commerce,  although 


frankly,  I  believe  we  need  controls  over 
indiscriminate  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well. 

Rifles  and  shotgtins  were  used  in  about 
one-third  of  the  homicides  committed 
with  firearms  last  year.  More  and  more 
maniacs  and  criminals  are  resorting  to 
these  weapons  to  maim  and  kill  jieople. 
This  legislation  should  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  States  in  enforcing 
their  own  State  and  local  firearms  laws. 

The  present  Federal  Firearms  Act  is 
.totally  ineffective  and  inadequate  to  deal 
with  our  firearms  problem  today.  There 
are  presently  no  controls  over  the  inter- 
state mail-order  sale  of  handguns  and 
the  over-the-counter  purchase  of  hand- 
gmis  by  nonresidents.  Criminals  use  the 
interstate  mail-order  route  to  circum- 
vent effective  State  and  local  firearms 
laws  by  having  handguns  shipped  into 
their  State  unknown  to  law-enforcement 
officials.  Criminals  also  buy  handguns  in 
States  where  fiieaiTns  laws  are  lax,  and 
return  to  their  own  State  where  the  laws 
are  more  stringent  and  could  not  pur- 
chase a  handgun  to  commit  crimes. 
These  handguns  are  again  obtained  un- 
known to  law-enforcement  officials. 

Fireai-ms  legislation  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  President,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  American 
Bar  A.ssociation.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  FBI,  mo.st  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  the  UnUed 
States,  and  numerous  National,  State, 
coimty,  and  local  organizations. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  re- 
peatedly that  a  vast  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic favor  more  effective  Federal  firearms 
control.  The  latest  Harris  survey  indi- 
cated that  the  American  people  favor  the 
passage  of  Federal  laws  that  place  tight 
controls  over  the  sale  of  guns  in  this 
country  by  71  to  23  percent  margin. 
This  ix)ll  indicated  that  the  public 
favored  registration  of  firearms.  How- 
ever, title  rv  is  much  less  severe  than 
registration.  The  National  Crime  Com- 
mission in  its  FebruaiT.  1967  report 
recommended  registration  of  firearms. 
Again  title  IV  nowhere  approaches  this 
type  of  .'Strict  regulation. 

This  bill  will  not  hamper  the  legiti- 
mate sportsman  or  the  hunter  in  obtain- 
ing his  rifles  and  shotguns,  nor  will  it 
hamper  or  prevent  a  person  from  possess- 
ing a  firearm  in  his  home  or  place  of  busi- 
ness for  self-defense,  assuming  he  has 
complied  with  his  State  and  local  laws. 

Title  rv  is  aimed  primarily  at  cou- 
trolling  the  interstate  sale  of  handguns. 

It  would — 

Prohibit  the  interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  handguns,  except  between  federally 
licensed  firearms  dealers: 

Prohibit  the  over-the-counter  sale  of 
handguns  to  persons  not  residing  in  the 
State  in  which  the  firearms  dealer's 
place  of  business  is  located; 

Prohibit  a  Federal  firearms  dealer 
from  selling  a  handgun  to  a  person  under 
21  years  of  age: 

Prohibit  a  Federal  firearms  dealer  from 
selling  a  firearm  to  a  person  who  the 
dealer  believes  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
local  law  from  receiving  a  firearm; 

Prohibits  a  Federal  dealer  from  sell- 
ing a  firearm  to  a  convicted  felon,  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  or  person  under  indict- 
ment; 


Piohibits  the  transportation  or  receipt 
in  interstate  commerce  of  firearms  know- 
ing a  felony  is  to  be  committed  with  that 
weapon ; 

Provides  higher  standards  and  in- 
creases fees  for  obtaining  Federal  fire- 
arms dealer's  licenses  to  prevent  pei'son.s 
from  obtaining  such  licenses  for  illegal 
purposes ; 

Regulates  the  imixjrtation  of  fireai-m.s 
into  the  United  States  by  excludinj 
military  surplus  liandguns  which  show 
up  m  more  than  50  ijercent  of  the  crimes 
where  handguns  are  confiscated.  Al.-o 
rifles  and  shotguns  not  suitable  ior 
sporting  piuT>oses  could  not  be  imixjrted; 
and 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  destructive  de- 
vices— such  as  antitank  guns,  bombs 
and  grenades — and  machineguns  un- 
less the  purchaser's  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  approves  such  sale. 

Title  IV  does  not  do  the  following: 

Does  not  prohibit  the  mail-order  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns; 

Does  not  prohibit  the  over-the-coun- 
ter puixhases  of  rifles  and  shotguns  by 
persoiis  in  their  own  State  or  in  other 
States  imless  a  State  or  local  law  wouki 
be  violated; 

Docs  not  require  the  registration  oi 
licensing  of  handguns,  rifles,  or  shot- 
guns ; 

Does  not  prohibit  the  transportation 
canying,  or  receipt  of  rifles  or  shotgu:: 
unless  you  are  a  felon,  fugitive,  under 
indictment,  desire  to  use  them  to  com- 
mit a  felony,  or  would  be  violating  State 
or  local  law ;  and 

Does  not  prohibit  the  intrastate  mail- 
order sale  of  handguns  or  the  intrastate 
over-the-counter  purchase  of  handguns, 
except  where  the  purcha.-er  is  under  21 
or  the  purchase  would  be  in  violation  of 
State  or  local  law. 

Although  title  IV  prohibits  the  inter- 
state mail-order  sale  of  handguns  ex- 
cept between  licensed  dealers,  a  resident 
of  one  State  may  order  a  handgun  of- 
fered for  .sale  In  another  State  through 
his  own  local  firearms  dealer. 

It  is  fundamental  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem that  the  States  determine  their  own 
firearms  policy  since  the  need  for  fire- 
arms control  varies  with  the  State  or 
region.  However,  It -is  apparent  that  in 
the  firearms  area.  Federal  support  i.s 
needed  to  help  the  State  and  local  com- 
munities enforce  their  own  firearms 
laws. 

The  bill  would  not  curtail  ownership 
of  guns  among  those  legally  entitled  to 
own  them,  nor  would  registration  be 
forced  on  unvnlling  States.  Sportsmen 
and  hunters  can  carrj'  rifles  and  shot- 
gtms  across  State  lines,  and  pistols  can 
be  carried  in  conformity  with  State  and 
local  law. 

Title  IV  is  not  the  cure-all  for  violent 
crime.  It  v.ill  not  prevent  all  crime,  but 
it  will  give  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities an  opportimity  to  enforce  effec- 
tively their  own  State  and  local  firearms 
laws 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
stricter  control  of  guns.  Congress  is  fully 
empowered  to  act.  The  i.ssue  has  been 
debated  beyond  reason.  The  public  in- 
terest and  the  public  safety  require  ac- 
tion now. 
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N.\TIONAL  Dl-STRICT  ATTORNEYS  ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES  TITLE  IV,  THE  CONCEALED  WrAPONS 
PROVISION 

Mr.  President,  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association  representing  ap- 
proximately 2.500  prosecuting  attorneys 
throughout  America  and  Canada  re- 
cently held  their  midwinter  confei-ence. 
A  series  of  lesolutions  were  passed  at  this 
conference  which  the  association  be- 
lieves would  greatly  assist  the  prosecutor 
m  the  discharge  of  his  difficult  duties,  if 
implemented  by  legislation.  One  of  those 
resolutions,  entitled  •Fireai-ms  Control." 
strongly  endorses  ■efforts  presently  being 
made  in  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
and  mail-order  shipment  of  firearms, 
over-the-counter  sale  of  handguns  to 
out-of-state  purchasers,  and  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  minors." 

In  other  words,  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association  has  cndor.sed  the 
principal  provisions  of  title  IV,  the  con- 
cealed weapons  title  of  the  Safe  Streets 
\ct.  I  a.sk  that  the  "Firearms  Control' 
.esolution  of  the  National  District  At- 
torneys x'\ssociation  be  reprinted  at  this 
Doint  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  lesolu- 
ion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
IlECORD.  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  5:    Firearms  Control 
Whereas,  the  Civsy  accessibility  to  lirearms 
,  a  significant  factor  in  criminal  homicides 
nd   other  crimes  of  violence:    and 

Whereas,  federal  and  state  firearms  control 
:  ,\vs  will  assist  law  enforcement  in  reducing 
liie  number  of  offenses  committed  with  fire- 
,,rms  and  will  aid  in  the  detection,  arrest  and 
successful  prosecution  of  persons  using  fire- 
.irms  in  the  ctimmission  of  crimes:  now, 
• herefore 

Be  i;  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
Xttorneys  Association  supports  efforts  pres- 
•  ntly  being  made  in  the  Congress  to  regulate 
rne  interstate  and  mall  order  shipment  of 
:irearms.  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand  guns 
•o  out-of-rtate  purchasers,  and  the  sale  of 
lirearms  to  minors;  and 

Be  it  further  re,solved.  that  we  urge  the 
'  ongress  to  consider  expanding  such  legiSla- 
Mon  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  con- 
victed criminals  and  to  persons  suffering 
from  mental  disorders;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  support  leg- 
islation at  the  local  level  requiring  the  regls- 
'  ration  of  all  firearms. 

•AMES    J.    KILPATRICK    ENDORSES    TITLE    IV.    THE 
CONCEALED    WEAPONS   PROVISION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
i^.oted  con.servative  columnist.  Mr.  James 
J.  Kilpatrick.  has  urged  Senate  passage 
of  title  IV.  the  concealed  weapons  pro- 
vision of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  He  has 
called  title  IV's  passage  ••urgently  needed 
now." 

Writing  in  last  Thur.sday's  V/ashing- 
ton  Evening  Star.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  put  the 
-un  lobby's  objections  to  title  IV  in  their 
in-oper  perspective.  He  effectively  an- 
swered objections,  saying: 

with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  dlRl- 
'  ult  to  comprehend  the  opposition  of  the  Na- 
•ional  Rifle  Association,  and  other  sports- 
men's groups,  lo  a  bill  along  the  lines  now 
under  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick's  views  on  the  con- 
cealed weapons  provision  of  the  safe 
streets  bill  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  they 
be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

It's  High   Time  for  Federal  Gdn-Controi. 
Law 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
What's  in  the  news?  Here  in  Washington, 
three  juveniles,  armed  with  pistols,  rob  a 
bank.  An  e.\-con.  unned  with  a  pistol,  mur- 
ders a  storekeeper.  A  hysterical  girl  .seizes  a 
pistol  and  kills  her  father.  Two  thugs,  armed 
with  pistols,  wound  a  local  grocer. 

This  is  news?  This  is  routine  stuff.  With 
deadly,  dreary  monotony,  the  same  items 
appear  every  aay  across  Ihe  land.  It  is  high 
time — it  is  way  past  high  time— tor  the  Con- 
gress to  take"  effective  action  on  handgun 
control  within  the  United  States.  Under  Title 
IV  of  the  crime  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  an  opportunity  is  presented  for  legis- 
lative decision.  That  opixirtunity  must  not  be 
wasted. 

Who  can  quarrel  with  the  legislative  find- 
ings set  forth  in  the  bill?  There  Is,  in  fact. 
a  widespread  traffic  in  ooncealable  lirearms. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  ease  with  which 
criminals,  thrill-.'^eeklng  juveniles,  narcotics 
addicts,  and  mentally  defective  persons  may 
acquire  hand'.'uus.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
mall-order  sale  of  t,uch  weapons  thwarts  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  regulations? 
Hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  support  these 
conclusions. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  the  opposition  of  the 
National  Rifle  As.sociation,  and  other  sports- 
men's (.'roups,  to  a  bill  along  the  lines  of 
the  bili  now  under  debate  in  liic  Senate.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  t'>  limit  the 
commerce  in  concealable  handguns  to  ledor- 
ally  licensed  dealers,  who  in  turn  would  be 
required  to  regulat*  their  sale.  Whafs  wrong 
with  that?  How  does  this  hurt  the  l.iw-abld- 
ing  oportsman? 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
dealing  with  the  importation  uf  foreign  guns, 
the  bill  seeks  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  well.  The  pemiing  bill 
would  be  a  better  bill,  in  my  own  'lew.  if  H 
were  stripped  of  language  giving  ..11  sorts  of 
broad  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.as- 
ury.  These  provisions  are  not  es.'icntial  lo  the 
bill's  main  purpose,  and  ihcy  are  bound  to 
arouse  i.pposltion  among  the  .sportsmen 
groups. 

It  may  be  useful.  :n  this  regard  to  spell 
out  what  the  pending  bill  does  not  do. 

For  one  thing,  the  measure  h.is  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  collectors  of  antique 
firearms  The  bill  defines  an  antique  firearm 
as  "any  firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the 
year  1870  or  replica  thereof."  Such  weapons 
are   expressly  excluded   from   the   bill. 

The  pending  bill  would  not  prohibit  the 
mail-order  sale  by  dealers,  within  tbe  United 
States,  of  sporting  shotguns  and  rifles.  The 
bni  would  not  prohibit  the  ordinary  sale  of 
such  long  guns  to  persons  imder  21.  In  one 
provision  after  another,  the  proposal  deals 
solely  with  firearms  "other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun." 

The  bill  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  hunters  taking  rifles  or  shotguns  across 
a  state  line.  It  would  not  inhibit  the  routine 
shipment  of  weapons  for  repairs.  It  would 
not.  in  short,  interfere  in  any  unreasonable 
way  with  the  sportsmen  or  t.irget  shooters 
engaged  in  lawful  activities. 

■ft^lat.  then,  is  all  the  row  about?  Some 
gun  buffs  contend  that  federal  legislation  is 
altogether  prohibited  by  the  Second  Amend- 
ment t3  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
■the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  But  this  pro- 
vision clearly  relates  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  "well-reguiated  militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state."  The  objection 
is  groundless. 

Other  opponents  are  full  of  a  kooky  para- 
noia. They  see  the  Communists  taking  over 
the  United  States  and  proceeding   at  once. 


through  gun  registration  rec:>rds,  lo  the 
confiscation  of  all  private  firearms.  Tliese 
critics  are  having  nightmares;  they  are 
groaning  in  their  sleep. 

A  responsible  Congress  will  keep  its  eye 
on  the  main  target:  handguns- -concealable 
handguns.  In  a  violent  time,  these  tools  of 
violence  must  be  brought  under  sensible 
control.  Such  a  legislative  achievement  is 
not  impossible;  and  it  is  urgently  needed^ — 
now. 

LOS    ANGELES    TIMES    ENDORSES    TITLE     IV,    THE 
rONCEALED    WEAPONS    PROVISION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  de- 
ciding between  title  IV,  the  concealed 
weapons  provi-sion  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  the  pending  substitutes  for  title 
IV.  the  Senate?  will  ha\'?  to  decide  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  have  some  reasonable 
gun  control  law  in  this  country,  or  a  bill 
which  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
it  is  written. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are,  by  en- 
acting title  IV,  going  to  cut  off  the  inter- 
state sale  of  handguns  or  whether  we  are 
merely  going  to  lequire  a  self-serving 
affidavit  procedure  which  has  the  same 
l)urpose  but  which  in  I  act  will  not  deter 
criminals,  lunatics,  and  juveniles  from 
getting  '-:uns  and  will  impose  a  burden 
:tnd  liara.ssment  on  honest  sportsmen. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  this  question  is  particularly 
relevant  to  our  debate.  The  Times  edi- 
tarial  points  out: 

.M  a  time  of  ever  increasing  violence  In 
crime.  It  .seems  incredible  that  we  still  have 
'he  most  lax  restrictions  on  firearms  of  any 
developed  country. 

The  Times  endorses  title  IV,  the  bill 
now  pendiiiii  before  the  Senate  and  in 
addition  would  go  further.  The  Times 
says: 

The  Times  not  only  urges  pa.ssage  of  the 
proposed  gun  controls  but  also  suggests  that 
r.iglVtration  of  all  lethal  weapons  may  be  in 
order. 

The  Times  issues  a  challenge  to  the 
Congress.  It  says: 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  finally  to 
take  a  stand  on  mail  order  murder. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  Los  Anceles  Times  editorial  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
cs  follows: 

iFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  24.  1968) 
Congress  and  the  Gun  Lobby 

The  tragic  slaying  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
PCing  Jr.  has  focused  new  national  attention 
on  the  continued  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
effective  gun  control  laws. 

At  a  time  of  cvcr-lncreaslng  violence  and 
crime,  it  seems  Incredible  that  we  still  have 
the  most  lax  restrictions  on  firearms  of  any 
developed  country. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  euns  so  readily 
available  as  In  the  United  States  The  result 
is  a  frightening  toll:  6,400  murders  were 
committed  with  firearms  in  1966  plus  10.000 
suicides  and  2.600  accidental  deaths. 

Yet  every  attempt  In  recent  years  to  gain 
tougher  federal  gun  legislation  has  been 
frustrated  in  Congress.  Even  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  with  a  mall-order 
rifle  didn't  lead  to  restrictions  on  the  traffic 
In  such  weapons. 

That  was  in  1963.  On  April  5,  1968— the 
day  after  Dr.  King's  murder — the  best  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  could  do 
was  to  vote  a  wattred-down  measure  limited 
to  restricting  Inter-state  shipment  of  hand- 
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guns  or  their  direct  sale  to  out-of-state 
cvis'omers. 

The  day  before,  the  committee  once  again 
voted  down  the  major  gun  control  proposal 
by  rejecting  the  long-sought  prohibition  ol 
all  mall-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well  as  of  handguns. 

This  minimal  protection  had  the  strong 
support  of  President  Johnson.  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
American  Bar  Assn.  president  Earl  F.  Morris 
and  most  police  chiefs  throughout  the  coun- 
try—and, according. to  polls,  the  backing  of 
a  big  majority  of  all  the  people  of  Uie  United 

Nevertheless,  the  curiously  effective  lobby- 
ing of  the  National  Rifle  Assn.  and  allied  or- 
ganizations still  manages  to  exert  sufBcient 
pressure  to  spike  gun  laws. 

Five  years  after  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  clipped 
a  coupon  from  the  NRA  official  magazine 
to  order  the  carbine  with  which  he  shot 
the  President,  any  potential  assassin,  revo- 
lutionary or  common  criminal  can  arm  him- 
seH  as  easily. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the  NRA  s 
success  is  that  it  purports  to  flght  restric- 
tions which  aren't  even  before  Congress.  The 
a^ociatlon  claims  that  the  pending  bill 
would  'limit  rights  of  hunters  and  honest 
citizens  'to  own  a  gun. 

It  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  legislation  would  only  have  restricted 
mail-order  gun  shipments,  which  are  now 
virtually  without  any  control.  Firearms  are 
thus  easily  and  alarmingly  available  to 
psychopaths  like  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  to 
criminals  and  to  minors. 

Some  persons  even  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  perhaps  total  civilian  disarm- 
ament is  necess-xry  In  a  society  so  violence- 
oriented. 

The  measure  turned  down  by  the  Senate 
Judlciarv  Committee  would  simply  have 
strengthened  the  gun  controls  now  exercised 
by  states.  No  mention  is  made  of  registra- 
tion of  weapons  or  •disarming"  of  the  pub- 
lic— favorite  scare  words  of  NRA. 

The  Times  not  only  urges  passage  of  the 
proposed  gun  controls  but  also  suggests  that 
registration  of  all  lethal  weapons  may  well 
be  in  order 

■How  long."  Atty.  Gen.  Clark  asked  a 
Senate  subcommittee  last  year,  •'will  it  take 
a  people  deeply  concerned  about  crime  in 
their  midst  to  move  to  control  the  principal 
weapon  of  the  criminal:    guns?" 

As  long  as  it  takes  our  lawmakers  to 
resist  the  gun  lobbyists  and  to  act  to  pro- 
tect their  constituents. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  finally  to 
take  a  stand  on  mail-order  murder. 


THE  POOR   PEOPLE'S  MARCH 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  following  items  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

An  article  by  Willard  Clopton.  Jr..  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Marchers  Move  in.  Hint  a  Long 
Stay." 

A  news  story  by  Carl  Bernstein,  pub- 
lished in  today  s  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Firms  in  Riot  Area  Losing  Insm-- 
ance." 

An  article  by  Alfred  E.  Lewis,  pub- 
lished in  todays  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled -Merchant  Slain  in  Store  Looted 
Dunn','  April  Riot." 

A  stor>'  by  Bernadette  Carey,  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
■'Poor  People's  University  Planned  To 
Specialize  in  Study  of  Poverty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Marchers  Move  in,  Hint  a  Long  Stay 

(By  Willard  ClApton,  Jr.) 
"Resurrection  City  USA"  acquired  Its  flrst 
settlers  and  a  zip  code  yesterday,  as  hints 
were  given  that  the  poor  people's  shanty- 
town  by  the  Reflecting  Pool  could  become  a 
semi-permanent  encampment. 

"We  may  be  here  two  or  three  years."  the 
Rev.  James  Bevel,  a  top  official  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said  at 
an  afternnon  press   briefing. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Lafayette  Jr..  national 
coordinator  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
told  newsmen  that  the  protesters  are  pre- 
pared to  ignore  the  June  16  expiration  date 
for  the  permit  that  allows  them  to  camp  on 
West  Potomac  Park. 

•The  permit  may  run  out.  but  we  will  not 
be  run  out."  he  said  and  added:  "We  got  out 
permission  to  suiy  here  from  the  American 
Indians." 

AtKJUt  600  camp-in  participants,  most  of 
thtm  from  Mississippi,  are  in  Washington 
now. 

At  the  camp  site,  the  banging  of  hammers 
competed  with  the  overhead  roar  of  jet- 
liners, and  by  nightfall  more  than  100  ply- 
wood-and-plastic  shanties  hud  been  erected 
A  Campaign  spokesman  said  that  at  least 
200  persons  would  be  living  in  the  structures 
by  last  night. 

One  postal  official  said  the  settlement  had 
been  tentatively  assigned  the  zip  code  20013. 
But  .mother  said  the  matter  of  mail  delivery 
was  still  being  worked  out. 

A  wooden  barricade  went  up  at  the  camp 
entrance  yesterday  and  Campaign  marshals 
politely  s'hQped  away  reporters  and  other 
outsiders. 

Several  explanations  were  given. 
"We  are  not  animals  in  a  zoo.  but  people 
trying  to  establish  a  nonviolent  community." 
said  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Sampson,  an  SCLC  field 
director.  \fa-.  Bevel  said  it  was  to  keep  the 
work  crews  from  being  distracted,  while  Mr. 
Lafayette  said  it  was  to  prevent  injuries 
to  visitors. 

One  nonpariicipant  admitted  was  Stokely 
Carmichael.  former  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
Who  made  a  smiling,  hand-shaking  visit  to 
the  scene  during  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bevel  later  described  Carmichael  as  "a 
triend  and  brother  .  .  .  one  of  the  very  im- 
jjjortant  and  outstanding  black  leaders  in  the 
country." 

Early  in  the  day.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R-ni."i  dropped  by  to  don  a  carpenter's 
apron  ;ind  pound  a  nail  into  a  shelter. 

He  again  endorsed  the  Campaign  and  said 
that  as  lont;  as  it  is  kept  nonviolent  and  rea- 
sonable, "We  must  be  receptive,  we  must 
listen  and  we  must  learn." 

At  the  press  briefing,  Mr.  Lafayette  re- 
stated the  SCLC  aim  of  maintaining  order. 
The  campground,  he  said,  "will  be  a  non- 
violent city — the  flrst  we  know  of  In  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Bevel  said  the  protesters  will  practice 
"political  psychiatry"  on  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers and  "educate"  them  on  the  need  to 
eliminate  poverty  now. 

In  another  action,  the  National  Capital 
Area  Child  Day  Care  Association  said  it 
would  continue  its  day-care  program  for 
the  marchers'  preschool  children  at  Sacred 
Heart  Church, '  16th  Street  and  Park  Road 
nw. — until  the  families  can  move  into  the 
Ijamp  site. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  met  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  discuss  pending  welfare 
:  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
which  thev  object. 

Dr.  George  A.  Wiley,  head  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, said  later  he  would  call  for  protest 
demonstrations  throughout  the  country 
when  the  amendments  take  effect  July  1. 
At  ResurrecUon  City,  the  first  arrivals  were 
busy  getting  acquainted  with  their  new  sur- 
roundings. 


One  Mississippi  woman  ran  her  hand 
across  the  plywood  walls  and  commented: 
"Tills  is  okay  .It's  better  than  what  we  have 
at  home." 

The  yovmgsters  darted  here  and  there  and 
scampyered  across  piles  of  lumber.  One  woman 
started  to  cuff  her  unruly  son  but  was  .•^f- 
Etrained  by  another  mother,  who  said,  "Uh- 
uh.  no  violence  now." 

Firms  in  Riot  Area  Losing  Insttrance 
(By  Carl  Bernstein » 
The    Insurance    policies    of    at    least    100 
firms  doing   business   In  riot-affected   areas 
of  the  city  have  been  canceled,  the  District 
superintendent  of   insurance  said  yesterday. 
The  superintendent.  Albert  F.  Jordan,  said 
that  his  office  is  receiving  "five  to  ten  com- 
plaints  a   day,"   and   that   "more   than    100' 
cancellations  have  been  verified. 

Aides  in  Jordan's  office  estimated  that  tlie 
actual  number  of  cancellations — many  re- 
ports are  still  being  checked— probably  ex- 
ceeds 200. 

Jordan,  who  described  the  number  of  in- 
surance cancellations  here  as  "very  serious," 
said  that  "we  are  in  for  very  big  trouble ' 
unless  Congress  moves  quickly  to  establish 
a  National  Insurance  Development  Corp  .  to 
aid  underwriters  suffering  losses  from  riotinp. 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington's  appeal  lo 
Insurance  companies  to  refrain  from  either 
canceling  or  refusing  to  renew  policies  in 
the  ghetto,  Jordan  said  'has  been  somethlnt' 
less  than  successful." 

Also,  the  Superintendent  said,  the  Mayor's 
effort  to  convince  underwriting  firms  that 
they  should  voluntarily  pool  their  resources 
agaliist  future  losses  in  slum  areas  has  been 
"hampered  by  delays." 

The  Mayor's  pooling  plan,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  insurance  companies  April  29  as  .i 
stopgap  measure  to  protect  ghetto  firms 
until  Congress  acts  on  the  National  Insurance 
Development  Corp.  proposal,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  meeting  today  between  Jordan 
and  industry  representatives. 

According  to  Jordan,  no  firms  In  riot- 
affected  areas  reported  insurance  cancel- 
lations "in  the  first  few  days"  after  April' 
civil  disturbances  here.  "Then  we  startea 
getting  a  few,"  he  said,  'and  now  we'.-^ 
getting  more  and  more.  The  problem  : 
getting  worse  obviously." 

Jordan  said  the  number  of  cancellatior. 
is  "compounded"  by  an  undetermined  num 
ber   of   refusals   to   renew   policies   in   slur.. 
areas,   "as   well   as    the   fact   that   no   other 
company  will  pick  up  Insurance  on  a  mai. 
who  has  been  canceled  becauie  of  the  riot. 
Jordan,  who  said  the  "more  than  100  cai:- 
cellations"  verified  by  his  office  have  been  a: 
tributed  to  eight  insurance  companies,  con 
mented  that    "the  great  majority"  of  under- 
writing firms  "are  trying  to  cooperate  wit!: 
us  the  best  they  can.  " 

Members  of  Jordan's  staff  said  they  are 
checking  reports  that  about  ten  other  com- 
panies have  canceled  policies.  More  thf.ii 
270  Insurance  firms  are  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  District. 

Jordan  said  that  "no  company  has  en- 
gaged in  wholesale  cancellations"  of  their 
policies  in  ghetto  areas."  but  added  "no  com- 
pany wants  to  write  new  policies  in  the  riot 
areas  either." 

Jordan  identified  the  eight  companies 
known  by  his  office  to  have  canceled  policies 
as  the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford: the  Hartford  Mutual  Co.  of  Blair,  Md  : 
the  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York:  the 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  New  York;  the 
Zurich  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago;  the  North- 
western National  Insurance  Co.  of  Milwau- 
kee; the  Grain  Dealers  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  of  Indiana,  and  the  Firemen's  Insurance 
Co.  of  Washington.  DC. 

Most  of  the  stores  where  insurance  was 
canceled  were  small  retail  establishments, 
with  liquor  stores  the  hardest  hit,  accord- 
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ing  to  Jordan.  He  did  not  list  specific  busi- 
nesses. 

Jack  'V'eatch,  president  of  the  District  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Agents,  said  yesterday 
that  he  is  not  surprised"  by  the  number  of 
cancellations.  He  said  the  industry  is  "trying 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible.  "  Like  Jordan.  Veatch 
called  for  national  legislation  to  provide  a 
reinsurance  pool  tor  ghetto  businesses. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk,  vice  president  of  the 
Firemen's  firm  here,  said  that  his  firm  Is 
■trying  to  cooperate"  with  Mayor  Washing- 
ton's request  but  that  "we've  got  to  live, 
too."  He  said  Firemen's  has  canceled  most  of 
its  policies  in  which  stores  were  damaged  or 
looted  during  rioting,  but  said  the  firm  "will 
not  engage  in  wholesale  cancellations  In  the 
ghetto."  Representatives  of  the  other  seven 
companies  could  not  be  reached  lor  com- 
ment yesterday. 

In  a  related  development  yesterday,  a  local 
drycleanlng  firm  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  against  an  insurance  company  it  says 
will  not  pay  off  claims  because  Washington's 
disturbances  constituted  a  "civil  insurrec- 
tion." 

The  suit,  for  $500,000  in  damages,  was 
filed  by  Arlsto  Cleaners  and  Dyers.  Inc., 
against  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  Arlsto  claims  that  the  April  dis- 
turbances were  not  an  insurrection  bvit  a 
"riot"  and  thus  the  firm's  losses  should  be 
covered  by  its  policy  with  Royal  Exchange. 

Merchant    Slain    in    Store    Looted    During 

April  Riot 

<By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

A    62-year-old     hardware    merchant    was 

found  shot   to  death   in   his   store   at   3213 

Georgia  ave.  nw.  yesterday  afternoon. 

His  wife,  concerned  when  he  hadn't  an- 
swered her  phone  calls,  entered  the  store 
while  police  were  investigating  her  husband's 
slaying. 

Police  said  the  merchant,  Bert  C.  Walker, 
had  been  shot  twice  in  the  head  by  a  holdup 
man  who  apparently  fled  without  a  dime. 
The  cash  register  was  Jammed  and  had  been 
pounded  with  a  blunt  instrument.  The  dead 
man's  wallet  was  still  in  his  pocket  It  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  money. 

The  windows  of  the  store  were  smashed 
when  it  was  looted  during  last  month's  rlot- 
ine,  and  the  plywood  that  stood  in  their 
place  blocked  a  view  of  much  of  the  interior 
from  the  street. 

It  was  the  fourth  slaying  of  a  Washington 
area  merchant  in  15  days. 

Capt.  Eugene  D.  Gooding,  commander  of 
the  Tenth  Precinct,  said  the  killing  took 
place  between  1:15  and  2  p.m.,  when  the 
body  was  found. 

\Valker.  who  lived  at  6518  8th  :iye.,  Hyatts- 
ville.  and  who  had  been  in  business  at  the 
store  for  more  than  30  years,  had  called  a 
nearby  liquor  store  at  1:15  p.m.  to  order 
beer  and  cigarettes  to  take  home. 

At  2  p.m..  John  Bethea.  59,  an  employe  of 
the  Georgia  Avenue  Liquor  Store,  3210 
Georgia  ave.  nw..  walked  into  Walker's  paint 
and  hardware  store  with  the  order.  Tlie  store 
appeared  to  be  empty  and  Bethea  called  out 
Walker's  name.  He  searched  and  found 
Walker's  body  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  lying 
behind  a  counter. 

Dr.  Richard  Whelton.  District  coroner,  pro- 
nounced Walker  dead  at  the  scene  at  about 
2:45  p.m.  He  said  cursory  examination 
showed  Walker  had  been  shot  at  least  twice 
through  the  head.  An  autopsy  will  be  per- 
formed today. 

Police,  who  arrived  shortly  after  2  p.m.. 
were  followed  soon  after  by  Mrs.  Walker. 

Walkers  store  was  looted  and  the  win- 
dows were  broken  during  the  rioting  April  5. 
The  first  of  the  earlier  slaylngs  occurred 
April  29,  with  the  fatal  shooting  of  Benjamin 
Brown.  59.  in  his  liquor  store  at  1100  9th  st. 
nw.  Next  was  Emery  Wade.  40.  an  A&P  store 
manager,  killed  May  ;3  in  the  store  at  821 
Southern  ave.,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.  The  third  vic- 


tim was  Cliarles  sweltzer,  oy,  a  simdrles  de- 
partment manager  in  the  Brinsfield  Rexall 
Drug  ^tore,  3939  South  Capitol  st,  on  May  7. 
Arrests  liave  been  m.ide  in  each  of  the  earlier 

c.ises. 

Poor  People's  Universitv   Planned  To 

Specialize  in  .Study  op  Poverty 

(By  Bernadette  Carey) 

Organizers  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 

are   working   with    a   committee   of   faculty 

members  at  area  colleges  to  set  up  a  Poor 

People's  University. 

The  special  school  for  the  study  of  pov- 
erty. Its  problems  and  tactics  for  its  elimi- 
nation, hopes  to  enroll  between  5000  and  7000 
people,  predominantly  among  the  college  stu- 
dents expected  to  come  to  Washington  to 
Join  Campaign  demonstrations. 

It  is  scheduled  to  open  May  29.  and  to  run 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Campaign. 

Supporters  of  the  program  have  already 
met  w^th  representatives  of  the  consortium 
of  five  area  universities  (American.  Catholic. 
George  Washington.  Georgetown  and  How- 
ard), and  have  requested  use  of  classrooms, 
dormitories  and  other  facilities  on  their 
campuses. 

The  tmiversities  are  expected  to  respond  to 
those  requests  at  a  meeting  tonight. 

"We  know  that  lots  of  young  people  who 
are  planning  to  come  here  for  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  have  very  poor  reasons  for 
coming,"  explained  Stoney  Cooks,  25-year- 
old  coordinator  of  campus  and  student  ac- 
tivities for  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  and  originator  of  the  idea 
lor  a  Poor  People's  University. 

"But  we  hope  to  use  even  their  vague  In- 
terest to  get  them  involved  in  our  move- 
ment—not Just  while  they're  here,  but  In  our 
summer  task  force  for  youth,  and  after 
they've  returned  to  their  schools  and  com- 
munities." 

Cooks  said  the  courses  will  Include  such 
titles  as  "Welfare  Regulations  and  Qualifica- 
tions," and  "The  Negative  Income  Tax,"  to 
"The  Psychology  of  Racism,"  and  "The 
Corporate  Establishment." 

Though  many  leaders  of  organizations 
participating  in  the  campaign  would  act  as 
teachers  and  leaders  of  discussion  groups  the 
jjropo&ed  university  also  hopes  to  have  a 
corps  of  experts  such  as  author  Michael  Har- 
rington. Ebony  magazine  editor  Lerone  Ben- 
nett. Jr..  and  Bayard  Rustin.  director  of  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 

Cooks  said  the  university  would  require  no 
quahflcations  for  prospective  students,  and 
that  poor  people  and  young  people  not  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  any  college  would  be 
eligible. 

"We  hope  to  provide  housing  and  some 
meals  for  those  participating."  he  :..dded. 
■'But  we  are  asking  that  those  students  who 
can  afford  it  bring  money  of  their  own." 

Cooks  identified  the  members  of  the  faculty 
committee  working  with"  him  on  the  univer- 
sity as:  Grady  Tyson  and  Bernard  Ross  of 
.'American  University,  Sister  Mary  Gerald  of 
Trinity  College,  Cynthia  Thomas  of  George- 
town ir,  Clifton  Jones  and  Roy  D.  Jones  of 
Howard.  Mai  Harris  of  George  Washington 
and  Sister  Mary  Frieda  ff  Catholic  U. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  FORCES  IN  PERSIAN 
GULF 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Soviet  Naval  Forces  in  Persian 
Gulf  Pose  Threat  to  Western  Interests." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Soviet  Naval  Forces  in  Persian  Gulf  Pose 
Threat  to  Western  Intere.sts 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  newest,  profoundly  disturbing  evidence 
of  how  the  Soviet  Union  is  building  Its  power 
base  In  the  Middle  East  is  the  presence,  re- 
ported   here    for    the    first    time,    of    Soviet 
naval  vessels  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Composed  of  a  cruiser  and  :,fveral  destroy- 
ers, this  latest  show  of  Soviet  ])enetratlon  of 
the  Middle  East  has  been  quietly  followed 
by  U.S.  intelligence  experts  as  it  moved  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  a  goodwill  mission  to 
India. 

In  itself,  the  presence  of  Soviet  naval  .es- 
sels  in  the  northern  Indian  Ocean  does  not 
menu  that  Russia  Is  about  to  Inherit  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  as  the  great  power 
that  will  be  calling  the  shots  In  that  highly 
strategic,  oil-rich  region. 

The  British  have  already  announced  their 
Intention  to  pull  out  from  their  historic 
power  bases  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  1971.  un- 
der the  pressure  of  economic  crisis  at  home. 
With  the  British  leaving,  it  Is  only  natural 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  start  maneuvering 
for  maximum  advantage,  and  a  show  of  naval 
power  is  an  obvious  gambit. 

But  the  disturbing  fact  Is  that  U.S.  officials 
do  not  find  a  single  example  in  history  of 
Russian  naval  ves.sels  ever  before  having 
sailed  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  This,  then  Is 
a  symbolic  display  of  the  Soviet  fiag  with 
lilstorlc  overtones  designed  to  infiuence  one 
of  the  most  strategic  areas  in  the  world  at 
precisely  the  moment  that  a  power  vacuum 
is  being  created. 

Moreover,  it  coincides  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  naval  bases  or  their  equiva- 
lent along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean m  the  Egyptian  ports  of  Alexandria 
and  Port  Said.  A  large  and  well-equipped 
Soviet  fleet  has  been  jjatrolling  the  ea.stern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  watering,  supplying 
and  fueling  at  those  two  Egyptian  ports  ever 
since  the  six-day  Arab-Israeli  war  one  year 
ago. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  of  all  the  uatloii.'^ 
\itally  interested  in  reopening  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal the  most  interested  today  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Once  the  canal  is  again  navigable, 
the  Soviet  fleet  will  not  have  to  sail  from 
Asia  via  the  Indian  Ocean  to  reach  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Soviet  vessels  can  then  sail  down 
the  lied  Sea,  around  the  southern  Up  of  the 
.South  Arabian  states  i  where  anti-Western 
forces  m  the  Yemen  civil  war  arc  directly 
supplied  by  Russia  i  and  up  into  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

For  the  United  .states,  the  clear  warning 
that  Moscow  is  leaping  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
\  .icuum  presents  damio.'ous  altern.itives. 
Quite  apart  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  is  already  in  an 
intolerable  bind  over  what  to  do  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  crisis,  a  dilemma  that  bears  directly, 
on  the  more  distant  question  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  basic  U.S.  hope  In  the  Arab-Israeli 
.struggle  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  finally 
decide  that  the  risks  of  war  with  the  United 
States  outweigh  all  the  political  advantages 
Moscow  could  still  gain  from  lielping  the 
.\rabs  against  Israel.  Thus,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  refuse  to  give  Israel 
the  F-4  Phantom  aircraft  she  says  she  needs 
for  self-defense. 

By  not  giving  Israel  our  top-rated  fighter 
aircraft,  it  is  hoped  that  Russia  will  decide 
not  to  send  open-ended  irms  shipments  to 
the  Arabs.  Experts  here  now  claim  that  these 
shipments  have  tapered  off  and  that  Russia 
may  not  build  up  Egypt  beyond  its  military 
strength  of  last  May. 

In  other  words.  U.S.  policy,  which  has  con- 
sistently followed  rather  than  led  the  major 
events  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Is  still  geared  to  a  long-range. 
Washington -Moscow  detente,  the  vital  part 
of  which  is  that  neltner  great  power  wUl  pro- 
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vide  enough  new  arms  to  upset  the  precarious 
balance  or  power,  as  il  was  upset  a  year  ago. 

The  trouble  witli  this  policy  is  that  it  is 
based  primarily  on  hope-  hope  that  Moscow 
will  see  the  Middle  Eiu.t  .is  Washington  sees 
ii^-and  not  on  U  6.  initiative  Aiid  therein 
lies  the  real  danger  oi  the  Soviet  naval  lorce 
now  steaming  m  the  Persian  Gulf. 

While  Washington  hopes.  Moscow  is  act- 
ing—building r.aval  facilities,  penetrating 
regions  histt-ncally  out  of  bounds,  and  sys- 
tematici^lly  suo.erUr.ij  U  S    Interests. 


N.\TIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  tiie  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Neusweelf 
magazine  of  May  6,  1968,  which  reviewed 
the  career  aiid  accomplishments  of 
Richard  Bales,  director  of  music  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Last  week  commemorated  Mr.  Bales 
25th  anniversary  as  director  of  music  for 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  opening  of 
the  Gallery's  25th  annual  American 
music  festival  which  he  founded.  To  my 
minri.  w&  as  a  nation  are  veiT  fortunate 
to  have  .Weone  like  Richard  Bales  af- 
filiated wUH  one  of  our  national  institu- 
tions. He  is  not  only  a  gifte;!  musician 
who  has  brourht  the  plea.sures  of  music 
to  his  fellow  musicians,  but  is  also  a  first- 
rate  historian.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  New.sweek  article  is  entitled 
•■.■\mericas  Kapellmeister."  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  was  also  a  Kapellmeister.  Ptrhaps 
the  most  clear  definition  of  this  term  is 
one  who  composes  and  performs  music 
f3V  the  people  by  whom  he  is  employed: 
Bach  in  a  church  for  the  communicants 
and  Bales  in  a  national  museum  for  the 
country's  citizens. 

The  plea.surable  moments  spent  in  the 
east  garden  c:;urt  of  the  National  Gallery 
listening  to  "he  finely  trained  chamber 
orchestra  2f  Richard  Bales  are  moments 
which  thousands  of  people  both  residents 
and  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital  will 
long  remember. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  25th  anniversary 
at  the  National  Art  Gallery  I  wish  not 
onlv  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bales,  b.it  also 
to  extend  warm  wishes  for  many  more 
successful  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  cciisent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  be>nK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tn  bp  printed  in  the^RECORD 
as  follows: 

America  s  K.^PELLMEJSTER 
Joseph  Haydn  would  have  appreciated  the 
scene  in  W.ishington's  National  Gallery, 
which  is  not  so  different  from  the  palace 
of  the  Esterhazys  where  he  was  Kapellmeis- 
ter. The  skylighted,  columned  East  Garden 
Court  is  a  hothouse  of  potted  palms,  lilies 
and  philodendron.  And  some  people  not  quick 
enough  to  find  one  of  the  600  seats  perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  large  Louis  XIV  fountain 
that  used  to  decoraW  the  gardens  at  Ver- 
sailles. > 

Last  week,  in  that  leafy  splendor.  America's 
Kapellmeister.  Richard  Bales,  celebrated  both 
his  25th  year  as  director  of  music  for  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  opening  of  his  25th 
annual  American  Music  Festival,  seven  con- 
certs devoted  exclusively  to  American  music 
from  the  eighteenth-century  William  BiU- 
ines  to  the  world  premiere  of  avantguardlst 
Charles  Wuorinen's  'Making  Ends  Meet."  The 
hit  of  the  opening  program,  with  the  57-piece 
National  Gallery  Orchestra,  was  Charles  Tom- 


linson  GrltTes's  'Tlie  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla 
Khan."  a  lush  tone  poem  written  in  1919, 
that  conductor  Bales  c;Uls  "one  of  the  great- 
est American  works." 

American  music  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  other  33  Sunday-night  concerts  at  the 
Gallery.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  53- 
year-o'ld  Bales  has  provided  a  forum  for  more 
than  400  American  composers  and  well  over 
200  world  premieres,  including  works  by 
Leonard  Bernstein.  David  Diamond.  Qulncy 
Porter  and  Ulysses  Kay  But  the  classics  are 
regular  fare  'I  don't  think  you  can  do  a 
good  Job  with  American  music."  Bales  told 
Newsweeks  Jane  Whitmore.  "without  that 
b.ackground.  And  an  adventurous  spirit." 

ANCESTORS 

Bales  regards  as  his  "happiest  and  most 
important"  contribution  his  early  champion- 
ing of  Charles  Ives— in  1953  he  led  the  world 
premiere  of  Ives's  First  Symphony.  "Now  it's 
easy.  Ives  is  famous,""  says  Bales.  ""But  in 
those  days  we  jumped  into  the  cold  water 
.ind  swam  "■  In  gratitude  Ives  ."^ent  Bales  all 
of  his  published  songs  and  in  a  memorable 
letter  said.  'Your  fervent  insight  into  the 
source.?,  mostly  from  bygone  days,  reflecting 
the  lives  and  souls  of  our  spiritual  ancestors 
is  deeply  and  truly  felt."' 

As  the  national  Kapellmeister.  Bales  has 
looked  to  America's  musical  past  as  well  as 
its  future.  He  hiis  been  the  archivist  of 
American  music,  diligently  seeking  forgotten 
scores  .ind  rescuing  many,  from  the  march 
played  :it  Abr.-vham  Lincoln"s  funeral  to  three 
nineteenth-century  baseball  ditties  that 
Bales  used  in  the  third  of  his  four  National 
Gallery  suites.  Shortly  before  Bales  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  at  Uie  reopening  of 
Ford's  Theatre  in  January,  he  discovered  the 
piano  score  to  A.  A.  Hopkinj"s  'Silver  Bell 
Waltz"  bearing  a  notation  from  Mrs.  Lincoln 
that  it  had  been  the  President"s  favorite. 
Bales  orchestrated  the  touching  dance  music 
in  time  for  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

But  Bales"s  most  notable  evocations  of  his- 
tory have  been  his  cantatas,  "The  Revolu- 
tion." ""The  Confederacy"'  and  ""The  Union,"' 
all  available  on  Columbia  records,  in  which 
he  has  revived  and  orctiestrated  the  music 
of  the  time  and  welded  it  into  a  coherent  and 
stirring  musical  history.  •"It"s  like  writing 
history  in  your  own  words.'"  says  Bales,  "hop- 
ing to  hit  the  style  of  the  period.  I  call  it  in- 
stant history.'" 

He  also  made  modern  history  of  a  sort 
when.  In  looking  for  a  love  song  for  ""Tlie 
Confederacy,"'  he  came  upon  ""The  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas."'  "'I  thought  it  was  a  peach." 
he  says,  and  so  did  Mitch  Miller,  who  turned 
it  into  a  pop  smash.  'What  makes  the  Civil 
War  cantatas  so  moving  is  not  only  Bale"s 
authoritative  and  sensitive  presentations  of 
soulful  music,  whether  it  is  ""General  Lee's 
Grand  March"  or  a  sentimental  love  song 
such  as  "Lorena. "  but  the  dramatic  expres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit,  both  Blue  and 
Gray,  from  general  to  private,  mother  to  girl 
friend,  during  the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls. 

PATRIOT 

The  search  for  America's  musical  past  Is 
a  personal  exploration  for  the  Vlrginla-born 
Bales.  His  great-great-grandfather  ."^pent  a 
winter  at  Valley  Forge  and  tended  Lafayette"s 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  Two  of 
Bales"s  grandparents  fought  on  opposite  sides 
during  the  Civil  War.  "I  was  raised  to  be 
patriotic."  he  says.  "Lee  and  Grant  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  were  just  like  members  of 
the  family."  He  studied  music  at  Eastman 
and  Jtiilli.ard  where  he  was  one  of  four  private 
pupUs  chosen  by  Serge  Koussevltzky  to 
spend  the  summer  of  1940  at  Tanglewood. 
The  other  three  were  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Lukas  Foss  and  Thor  Johnson. 
,  "I  have  tried  to  put  a  musical  carpet  under 
'  the  lives  of  our  ancestors."'  he  says.  "I  think 
there  Is  an  American  flavor  to  our  music. 
It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  whether 
it"s   great   music   or   net.   It's   tis,   our   own, 


under  our  own  sun.  In  this  age  everyone 
wants  to  be  terribly  original,  but  maybe  that 
is  not  the  high  point.  Maybe  Americans 
should  express  themselves  for  what  they 
are." 

It's  rare  to  see  a  man  so  happy  In  his  work. 
"T  really  feel  like  the  last  of  the  Kapellmeis- 
ters,"" he  says.  "The  gallery  has  been  just  like 
a  patron  prince.  I   feel  i;s  lucky  as  Haydn." 


Mau 
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PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S     INTEREST 
IN  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  he 
concludes  his  term  of  office,  President 
John.son  will  leave  a  firm  and  positive 
implant  on  our  Nation's  history  through 
his  .support  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
during  his  administration. 

In  fact,  never  have  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities been  so  encouraged  by  official 
policy  and  never  have  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  our  country  so  flourished  as 
they  have  in  the  past  few  years.  And. 
when  history  is  written  100  or  200  years 
hence,  I  believe  that  the  artistic  explo- 
sion that  has  occurred  in  this  time  will 
be  one  of  the  .shining  remembrances  of 
President  Johnson's  administration. 

One  of  many  examples  of  Pi"e.sident 
Johnson's  interest  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities was  his  dedication  recently  of 
the  Smithsonian  In.stitution's  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Aits.  At  that  dedica- 
tion he  delivered  a  perceptive  and  sensi- 
tive talk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow.-;: 

Remarks  of  the  Preside.nt  at  Dedication  of 

Smithsonian       lNSTrruTiON'.s       National 

Collection  of  Fine  Arts 

Distinguished  Regents  of  the  .Smithsonian. 

Secreta-y    Ripley.     Dr.     Scott      Ladles     and 

Gentlemen : 

Tills  is  a  proud  moment.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  dedicating  the  new  home  of  this  Na- 
tional Collection  makes  me  feel  like  a  proud 
father,  but  on  the  plane  'his  evening  com- 
ing back  from  Kansas  City.  Mrs.  Johnson  said 
that  would  sound  boastful. 

So  then  I  thought  that  I  might  say  that 
I  lelt  like  a  proud  grandfather.  But  some 
people,  .she  told  me.  think  I  already  talk  too 
much  about  my  grandson. 

So  tonight,  my  friends.  I  am  authorized  to 
tell  all  of  you  that  I  do  feel  very  much 
like  a  proud  uncle  of  the  National  Collection. 
I  think  you  know  how  an  uncle  is.  He 
dcesnt  visit  very  often,  but  he  likes  his 
relations  to  do  well  and  it  is  good  to  see  that 
the  National  Collection  is  doing  well. 

If  I  will  never  be  remembered  .is  a  patron 
of  the  arts.  I  should  be  delighted  to  be 
known  as  an  uncle  of  the  arts. 

Truly,  this  is  a  historic  night  for  all  of 
us.  Until  now.  the  United  States  was  the 
only  great  country  which  had  no  national 
museum  devoted  to  its  own  art. 

The  American  collection  was  shunted 
about  our  Capital  like  a  cultural  stepchild. 
It  was  always  in  search  of  a  home.  Tonight 
it  has  a  home,  a  great,  historic  home  whose 
fandstone  came  from  the  quarries  that  were 
first  operated  by  George  Washington,  and 
whose  halls  welcomed  Abrahjun  Uncoln  on 
the  night  of  his  Inaugural  Ball. 

So  tonight,  thanks  to  the  tireless  dedica- 
tion 01  many,  many  .Americans,  we  see  laid 
out  before  us  the  creative  history  of  our 
great  Nation. 

From  the  beginning,  America  was  known 
as  a  very  vigorous  and  a  very  dynamic  na- 
tion. It  grew  quickly  in  size  and  population 
and  wealth.  From  the  beginning,  America 
was  a  wonder  of  the  world,  and  also  a  hope 
for  the  world. 


It  would  have  been  most  unusual.  I  think, 
if  all  of  this  energy  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  great  artistic  outpouring.  .As  we 
can  see  here  this  evening.  It  was,  and  It  Is. 
Through  art.  it  is  said,  the  soul  of  a  na- 
tion is  revealed.  This  new  museum  Is  a 
great  resource  for  -America,  and  for  all  the 
world,  for  that  matter. 

I  am  proud  that  I  can  be  here  with  you  to 
open  this  museum  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
patrons  who  have  made  it  possible  I  am 
proud  to  wish  It  a  long,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous life. 

Let  me  add  another  word 
This  is  a  day  that  we  shall  remember  for 
another  reason  It  was  1 :00  o"clo<'k  this  morn- 
ing that  I  was  awakened  and  informed  that 
Hanoi  was  prepared  to  meet  us  in  Paris,  to 
talk  about  peace 

We  often  think  about  peace  as  an  absence 
of  war  But.  in  fact,  peace  is  a  struggle,  an 
achievement,  an  endless  effort  to  convert 
liostllitv  into  negotiation,  bloody  violence 
into  poiitlcs.  and  hate  into  reconciliation 

I  have  sought  this  moment  for  more  days 
and  nights  than  you  will  ever  credit,  and 
in  enough  places  for  all  the  historians  to 
tully  Judge  that  we  were  fully  credible  when 
we  said  "anv  time,  anywhere."' 

Now  we  shall  begin.  The  days,  the  weeks. 
and  the  months  ahead  are  going  to  be  very 
hard  and  hazardous  and  trying,  and  exact 
the  best  from  all  of  us.  But  with  every  fiber 
of  my  being.  I  shall  try  to  move  us  from 
lighting  to  peace,  from  enmity  to  brother- 
hood, and  from  destruction  to  common  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  and 
children  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  all  of  this,  I  ask  all  of  you  for  your 
pravers. 
Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND 

GENER.AL  ASSEMBLY  ON   INCOME 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  .Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  urging  an  in- 
crease in  the  exemptions  allowed  individ- 
uals under  the  Federal  income  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  HI 547 
Resolution    memorializing    the    Congress    of 

the  United  States  to  raise  the  individual 

tax  exemption  from  S600  to  $1,000 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  con- 
i^ress  of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
herebv  respectfullv  requested  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  mav  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
individual  tax  exemption  from  the  present 
,-ix  hundred  dollars  ($600  00)  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000.00);   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  herebv  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
senators  and  representatives  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  in  the 
hope  they  will  exert  every  eifort  to  effect  its 
purposes. 

Attest ; 

ArcXTST  P.  La  France. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Rhode  Island  memorializing  Congress  to 
authorize  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  in  Glocester.  R.I. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlrere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  oi-derod  to  be  pi-inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  5620 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  H.R.  5649,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  Glocester. 
RI. 

Whereas.  Congressman  Pernand  St  Ger- 
main. United  States  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. First  District,  Rhode  Island,  has  intro- 
duced H.R  5649.  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  Rhode  Island;  and 

Whereas  Rhode  Island,  one  of  ihe  mos* 
densely  populated  states  in  the  country,  lias 
no  national  burial  facilities;  and 

Whereas.  Adequate  and  proper  burial  facili- 
ties for  Rhode  Island's  honored  veterans  are 
badly  needed  and  earnestly  desired;   and 

Whereas.  In  every  other  region  of  the 
country  thare  are  at  least  four  national 
cemeteries,  but  in  New  England  there  are 
none;   and 

Whereas.  It  is  grossly  unfair  that  the  New 
England  area  which  gave  birth  to  this  nation 
and  particularly  Rhode  Island,  the  first  of  the 
original  American  colonies  to  lonnally  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  remains 
without  a  national  cemetery;  and 

Whereas.  The  historically  rich  State  of 
Rliode  Island,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  greatness  of  this  nation,  should 
be  permitted  a  national  cemetery  within  its 
iwundaries;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  general  a.ssembly  does 
herebv  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  H  R  5649.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  national  cemetery  in  Glocester, 
Rhode  Island;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give  this 
matter  their  personal  attention. 
Attest : 

August  P.  La  Prance. 

Secretary  of  State. 


NO.  2  FUEL  OIL 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  F^.HODE  IS- 
LAND GENT.RAL  ASSEMBLY  ON 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  resolution 
adopted    by    the    General    Assembly    of 
CXIV 842^Part  10 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  pervasive  and  persistent  economic 
problems  affecting  my  State  and  the  New 
England  region  generally  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oil  at 
prices  which  are  equitable  and  fair  for 
the  average  consumer. 

During  the  past  winter,  there  were 
threatened  and  actual  shortages  of  No. 
2  fuel  oil  which  is  the  basic  fuel  used  by 
thousands  of  my  constituents  for  home 
heating  during  the  long  New  England 
winter,  and  only  by  the  issuance  of 
emergency  import  allocations  was  an 
adequate  supply  maintained. 

In  one  case,  the  ma.jor  deep  water  ter- 
minal facility  at  Providence  which  sup- 
plies fuel  oil  to  many  Rhode  Island  deal- 
ers actually  ran  out  of  fuel.  Fortunately, 
the  supply  was  restored  in  time  to  pre- 
vent disruption  of  service  to  consumers, 
but  it  was  an  unpleasant  reminder  to  all 
of  us  that  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  many  thousands  of  people  depends  on 
a  rather  slender  supply  line. 

On  that  occasion.  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
Secretary  Udall  urging  him  to  take  steps 
to  provide  continuity  of  oil  supplies  in 


the  future  so  that  there  would  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  threatened  disruption. 
In  lesponse,  I  received  a  courteous  and 
encouraging  leply  from  Secretary  Udall 
advising  me  that  his  .staff  would  under- 
take a  careful  analysis  of  the  problem 
and  that  he  would  consider  remedies  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  year's  prob- 
lems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  in.sert  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point 
my  telegram  of  March  5.  1968  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  his  letter  of  respon.se 
dated  March  21. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

March  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Srcrrtary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Northeast  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Rhode  Is- 
land advises  me  that  their  deep  water  termi- 
nal at  Providence  ran  out  of  number  2  fuel 
(ill  at  2  p.m.  today.  March  5.  This  faculty 
serves  more  dealers  than  any  other  In  Rhude 
Island  and  severe  public  Inconvenience  could 
result  Irom  disruption  of  its  service 

I  am  advised  that  Northeast  Petroleum  is 
expecting  shipment  this  week  of  fuel  allo- 
cated February  27.  However,  the  shortage 
today  demonstrates  clearly  that  New  Eng- 
land needs  a  permanent  long-range  solution 
and  not  stop-gap  relief. 

Urgently  request  that  you  give  this  matter 
your  immediate  attention  and  that  you  ad- 
vise me  at  the  earliest  of  any  steps  you  can 
take  to  provide  permanent  continuity  of  fuel 
oil  supplies  for  New  England. 
Warm  regards. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

U.S.  Senate. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washmgton.  DC.  March  21.  1968 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Pell:  Tliank  you  for  your 
telegram  of  March  5  about  the  No.  2  fuel 
oil  picture  m  New  England 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  recent  alloca- 
tions by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  con- 
stitute at  best  a  temporary  solution.  It  may 
be  that  a  more  permanent  solution  is  not 
possible  under  the  present  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram In  any  event,  the  essential  first  step 
is  a  careful"  analysis  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil 
situation  in  light  of  the  unusual  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year.  I  plan  to  have  my 
people  do  such  an  analysis  as  soon  as  the 
heating  season  ends  and  advise  me  on  the 
alternatives  available  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  vear"s  problems 

We  villi  keep  you  advised  of  our  progress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  since  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence,  there  has  been 
a  most  surprising  and  disturbing  devel- 
opment which  further  indicates  the  con- 
striction in  the  supply  of  this  most  basic 
commodity.  In  mid- April,  just  when  the 
demands  of  the  winter  heating  season 
were  slackening  off  and  when  the  pres- 
sure on  the  price  for  No.  2  fuel  oil  was 
beginning  to  recede,  the  major  producers 
of  the  fuel  announced  an  increase  in  the 
price.  My  office  received  dozens  of  mes- 
sages of  complaint  from  fuel  dealers  in 
Rhode  Island  and  yesterday  the  Rhode 
Island  congressional  delegation  met  with 
a  delegation  of  the  dealers  to  levlew  the 
causes  of  the  problem. 

The  basic  cause  seems  to  be  that  there 
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o.o  h„iU   in   rronnmic  nressures  apainst  rel  of  crude  oil;  a  lower  percentage  of  prod-  that  for  the  first  time  In  20  years,  the  return 

are  built-in   economic   I^^^ff"/f^   °^^^'"^'  ^.cts  such  as  No.  2  oil  is  thus  produced.  on  invested  capital  for  such  companies  was 

the  production  of  an  adequate  suppiy  oi  Demand  for  Jet  fuel  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  higher  for  its  domestic  operations  than  for 

fuel  oil  as  Ion?  as  the  American  marKet  j^,.   ^^^  ^.^^^  Retiners  underst.indably  want  foreign  operations. 

is    forced    to    depend    on    American    sup-  ^^  produce  as  much  high  priced  product  as  ^^  ^^^  England  and  rhode  island 

pliers.  The  operation  of  these  forces  is  possible.  But  it  results  in  a  smaller  supply  of  .                                     ^ 

simple    and    predictable:    refineries    arc  pr-luct  for  home  heating  purposes^  ,anTburnN"/2  oil.  Consumers  who^ayt^^^ 

able    to    make    more    money    producing  By    mid-l968     the    capac  ty    of   East   and  '^^  ^"'^^j,i3  ^^  ^e  spared  the  effects  of  a 

hf.h-priced  fuels  such  as  .asoline  and  jet  ^^'[,^'^-f^  ^^^^  ^  „ <  ^'^.f  J^^^^^^^^  co'mmLng  price   spiral    Jobs   win   be  pre- 

fuel.  and  they  therefore  have  less  incen-  ^"gland    ^«  c°nvert^o^  'ohe^p'oint  where  -'-erved.   Employees  of  oil   suppliers    jobbers 

tive   to   produce   less   lucrative   products  "^^^^  ^^'^  convert  up   to  30 -;    of  No.  2  re-  and  terminal  operators  will  be  kept  on  the 

such  as  No.  2  fuel  oil.  qulrements  to  other  products.  payroll                            ^     »      ^    hoouhv    i^v^i.. 

The  solution,  as  the  distributors  in  my  ^^     2    oil    is    available    from    Caribbean  Supplies   will    be   kept   at    healthy    levels 

State  see  it.  is  not  to  jetison  the  entire  sources  at  'j  less  than  current  U.S.  prices.  during  the  coming  heating  season    sparing 

oil  import  control  program  but  rather  to  But  no  significant  amount  of  No.  2  oil  the  area  irom  a  possible  supply  crisis 

Srm"]t^Ser;c^ont^lled   importation  come      l   ,«     the    country     under    present  J^^^^^^^  ,^^1,  ^^.^ .o^ 

of  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  Caribbean  sources.  ^eguUtlons^^   ^^^   ^             Program,   imports  sulfur  No.  2  oil;  since  this  product  contains 

where  ample  .supplies  are  beins?  produce^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^   .^^  ^.^.^^"^  ,^^  ^^^^  ,^^,g,^    ^^  ^^j.  j^gg  ^^^^^^  ^han  other  fuel  oils  that  have 

at  considerably  lower  prices.  A  thorough  program  makes  no  allowances  for  increased  been  de-controlled,  such  as  No.  4.  No.  5  and 

and    detailed    explanation    of    both    the  ^^^^^   ^^^  y,^    ^   by   the  U.S.   consumer.   It  No  6  oil. 

problem  and  the  proposed  solution  has  makes   no   allowance   for   new   importers   to  8.  In  order  to  arrest  the  price  spiral,  and 
been  presented  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  participate  in  the  Program.  It  places  inde-  restore  competitive  equity  to  fuel  oil  market- 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Rhode  Is-  pendents  and  small  dealers  at  a  competitive  ing.   I  propose  that   the   following   Pi^n  be 
iTnrt^  f  , el  nl  dealers  and  suppliers  disadvantage  against   the  major  oil   refiners  adopted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
land  fuel  oil  dealers  '^"^  SUJ?P"?^f •       .  .„,„   ^^eir   vast,   integrated  marketing  orga-  ,a)  The  current  finished  product  quota  of 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    tne  ^^^,^^,^.^3                   "  76.000  b  d  into  Districts  i-iv  should  be  made 
memorandum  may  be  pnntea  in  full  at  ^    These  conditions  have  resulted  in  chron-  available   bv    the   Secretary   of   the   Interior 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  j^,  shortages  of  No.  2  oil.  solelv  for  imports  of  No   2  fuel  oil.  No.  2  oil 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without  severe  shortages  have  occurred  in  Rhode  is  the  only  linlshed  product  now  In  critically 
oi)iection.  it  is  so  ordered.  island  over  the  past  two  years.  Several  large  short  supply  and  projected  to  be  short  well 
See  exhibit  1  >  suppliers,  including  major  oil  companies,  ran  into  the  future. 
Mr  PFTL  Mr   President   at  our  meet-  c^rapletelv  out  of   No.  2  oil   in   Providence  ,b)    The  Secretary  should  distribute  the 
in«  vprtPrrtiv'  which  was  v'icrorouslv  and  for  several  periodt  during  March  of  1967  and  c^uota   among   non-refiner   controlled   deep- 
ins  ^<'Sterdav   vvnicn  \\a.s  U.or^^^^  1968-only  last  month.  water   terminal   operators  on   the  East   and 
ably  chaired  b\   m>  distingiusnea  senior  unless  increased  supplies  are  made  avail-  Gulf  coasts  on  a  percentage  of  input  basis 
colleague.  Senator  Pastore.  the  Rhode  is-  ^^y^.^  supplies  of  No.  2  oil  can  be  expected  to  .^^  follows;   (1)  IS'';   for  the  first  10.000  b  d; 
land  fuel  dealers  voiced  clearly  the  view-  ^  j^ort  in  the  coming  winter.  ,2)  lO"'.  for  next  lO.OOO  b/d:  (3)  STc  for  next 
point   of   an   interest   group   which   feels  7.  The  Solution;    Selective,  controlled  im-  15.000  b  d;    (4)    Nothing  for  inputs  in  ex- 
that  its  economic  survival  is  threatened  portation  oj  No.  2  fuel  oil.  cess  of  35.000  b  d. 

hv    bureauc'-itic    regulation     I   do    hope  The  price  spiral  can  be  reversed  and  crit-  por  the  reasons  outlined,  it  makes  sense 

that  niir  efforts  will  bear  fruit    particu-  ic^l  short.ige  can  be  alleviated  by  a  simple  ^^  devote  the  entire  finished  product  quota 

1  i      *^    ,,>«    nf    cippvp^Lv    Uda^^^^^^^  -^t^P:  •'"  amendment  to  the  Oil  Import  Proc-  ,^  ^o.  2  oil.  rather  than  to  allow  It  to  be 

larly    in    \icw    01    t.ecieiarj     uadiis   en  lamatlon  vhich  would  allow  small  amounts  of  used  for  gasoline  and  other  products  which 

couraging  letter  of  March  -1.  ^^    2   oil    to   be   imported    from   Caribbean  are  in  abundant  supply. 

ExHiBrr  1  sources.  The  amendment  should  specify  that  ^^  ^^e  Oil   Import   Appeals  Board   recog- 

Memorandt-m  ■  Fuel  Oil  SrruATioN  allocations  could   be  given  to   those  with  a  nized  bv  granting  12  firms  Import  license  on 

IN  Rhode  Island  demonstrated  need,  for  No.  2  oil  only.  February  27.  1968.  on  the  grounds  of  excep- 

1     T  .«t    «,PPk    the    Humble   Oil    Comoanv  '     "^^^  limited,  controlled  .imendment  to  the  ^i^nal  hardship,  the  independent  deepwater 

announldTma  or%Hrincre^l  T^l^'l  ^^o,r.m  would   have   the   following  effects;  termlna,  operators  have  been  hUespeciaH^^ 

fuel    oil     Othir    malor   oil    companies    have  on  national  security  hard  by  the  No   2  oil  shortage.  A  short  sup- 

ollow'ed    by    Raising'  their    own 'prices.    The  The    national    security    basis    for    the    Oil  P^^/'^r^naf  rn^ra^'J.rhrs?  and  "  aS' 

increase  is  expected  to  raise  the  retail  price  m^port  Program  would  not  be  adversely  af-  water   terminal   operator  fj^^ J"^   ''^'^^^^;' 

paid   bv   home   owners   In   Rhode  Island   by  fected.   Oil   would   be   brought  in   from   the  since  refiners  cut  sales  to  Independents  first. 

1,  cent  per  ?a'.lon.  and  will  cost  the  people  s.dme  defense  area,  the  Caribbean,  which  sup-  This  is  natural.                 „„„,„,„,=  nr^ 

o'f  Rhode  island  at  least  $5  million  per  year  pues  the  major  portion  of  residual  oil  and  Since  Independent  terminal  oP"«^"  ^^^ 

in  increased  home  heating  bills.  other   petroleum  products.  No.   2  oil   would  suffering  hj^rdshlp  since  No^  2  o  1  Is  in  short 

2.  Retail  prices  for  No.  2  fuel  oil  In  Provl-  be  shipped  by  tanker,  over  prote5X;ed  routes,  supply,  and  since  independent  termina  oper- 
dence  have'gone  up  steadily  over  the  past  ^n  the^^e  manner  as  from  Te;C  and  Lou-  at^-  can^receive  o--as;^'^|P---  ^^^^^ 
lew    >ears.       ,^^^^^  p^^  ^^y^^,  '^'^^-  national  security  would  be  strength-  Import  Program  should  be  allocated  in  this 

1964  _             : 15.6  ened  by  building  up  an  assured  hemispheric  manner. 

1965    '.                         15.8  supply  of  heating  oil  and  building  up  U.S.  Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 

1966                                        16.6  stocks  in  case  of  an  emergency.  now  receiving  finished  product  allocations  on 

1967                                                          l"^-"  Heating   oil    is   as   essential   to   defense   as  a  historical  basis  would,  oi  course,  be  eligible 

1968  Ve^trmaTed)'" —    17.5  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel.  to  receive  quota  under  this  plan.  Those  who 

^..     .  r,M  THF  nnMFSTir  OIL  INDUSTRY  would  lose  quota  under  this  plan  are  major 

3.  No.  2  fuel  oil  is  a  critical  commodity  In  on  the  domestic  oil  indlstry  refiners  who  already  participate  very  sub- 
Rhode  Island:  475  Fuel  Oil  dealers  depend  Only  small  amounts  of  No.  2  oil  would  be  gtjjntiauy  (as  they  should)  in  the  crude  por- 
on  supplies  to  support  their  business;  150.-  imported.  Less  than  3';  of  total  U.S.  con-  ^.^^  ^^  -j^^  program,  which  is  much  larger 
000  buildings,  almost  all  homes,  are  heated  sumption  of  I.o.  2  would  be  supplied  by  such  ^^^^  ^^^  finished  product  program.  Another 
bv  No.  2  oil;  77':  of  buildings  with  central  imports.  malor  recipient  of  finished  product  quota, 
heating  use  No  2  oil;  250.000.000  gallons  of  Imports  would  have  almost  no  impact  on  ^,j^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  participate  under  this  plan 
No.  2  oil  are  consumed  annually.  U.S.  Production.  No.  2  oil  imports  needed  to  .^   ^^^  Defense   Department.   But   that   De- 

4.  .Action  can  be  taken  to  stop  the  con-  relieve  shortage  would  represent  '.'^c  0/  i 'Tr  p^rtment  should  not.  as  a  U.S.  Government 
tinning  price  escalation.  Price  pressure  has  0/  total  U.S.  production  of  crude  oil.  agency  be  the  recipient  of  commercial  Im- 
resulted  from  a  simple  economic  fact;  Home  Imports  would  have  no  impact  on  US.  re-  «  ^  ailocations  from  another  Government 
heating  oil  h.is  been  in  chronic  .short  supply  fineries.  These  refineries  are  producing  at  f^ggncv  If  anv  U  S  Government  agency  needs 
over  the  p.ist  few  years  In  the  United  St.ues  capacity  now,  and  are  not  making  enough  ^^  purchase  petroleum  products  abroad.  It 
and  rhis  short  supply  has  forced  pries  No  2  fuel  oil.  should  be  able  to  do  so  directly  and  not  as  a 
upward.  The  domestic  oil  industry  is  In  excellent  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^.  jn^port  program  involving  pri- 

5.  The  major  reason  for  this  short  supply  condition.  Profits  are  at  record  highs.  In  con-  ^.^^^  coinmerciil  firms, 
is  that  not  enough  No.  2  oil  is  being  pro-  trast  to  a  5  percent  drop  in  net  Income  be- 

duced  in  the  United  States,  .and  very  little  tween   1966  and   1967  of  all  manufacturing  ^^ 

can  be  imparted  from  overseas  sources.  industries  in  the  United  States,  net  income  ^xTn^^T^^- odit  m^c  «dtt 

Advanced    refining    facilities     (employing  after   taxes   of   the   petroleum   industry   in-  SENATOR  MO^..O^h\  bPi.--.K.b  iiKiL- 

the    ■hydrocracking  process' 1    are  being  in-  created  10  percent.  LIANTLY  IN  DALLAS  ON  LAW  DAY 

stalled  at  US   refineries  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  reported  that  VAPRORnTTOH  Mr  President  on 

new   facilities  enable  refiners   to  produce   a  In  1966.  the  domestic  rate  of  return  on  In-  ,,^^^\^^};f'Xi.,liZ^^^ 

larger   percentage   of   high   priced   products  vested  capital  by  US.  oil  companies  was  at  May   2   the   distinguished  Senatoi    frona 

such  as  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  from  each  bar-  the  highest  level  in  15  years   (12.3 •,-<);   and  Oklahoma    IMr.    Monroney]    addressed 
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the  Research  Fellows  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Legal  Foundation  and  the  Dallas  Bar 
Association  at  a  meeting  commemorating 
the  11th  anniversary  of  Law  Day.  USA. 

I  regret  that  I  v.as  not  present  to  hear 
Senator  Monroney.  but  reports  of  his 
speech  have  come  to  me  praising  it  as  an 
outstanding  evaluation  of  the  meaning 
of  law  in  our  society  today.  It  is  all  the 
more  significant  because  Mike  Mon- 
roney is  not  a  lawyer,  although  he  has 
been  a  lawmaker  for  30  years.  But  he 
certainly  has  a  broad,  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  significance  and  in- 
tiuence  of  law  and  lawful  behavior  in  our 
world  today. 

I  am  highly  pleased,  as  one  inside  the 
legal  profession,  to  congratulate  one  out- 
side the  profession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Monroney 's  address  and  a  letter  which 

1  have  received  from  Mr.  James  D.  Fel- 
lers of  Oklahoma  City  dated  May  8, 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend both  Mr.  Fellers"  letter  and  Sena- 
tor Monroney's  great  speech  to  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ffllers.  Snider.  Baggett.  Blank- 
enship  &  Boston.  Attorneys 
and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Oklahoma  Citij,  Okla.,  May  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch. 
VS.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.fhington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator;  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  recently  addressed  the  Research 
Fellows  of  the  Southwestern  Legal  Founda- 
tion and  the  Dallas  Bar  .Association  at  a  great 
meeting  In  your  State.  The  occasion  was  May 

2  on  the  observance  of  the  11th  anniversary 
of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  and  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney  delivered  a  significant  and  chal- 
lenging message  which  vividly  Illustrated 
that  only  a  lawful  society  can  build  a  better 
-jciety. 

-Although   interest   and   concern   over   law 
nd  order  are  of  particular  interest  to  those 
iosely  identified  with  the  legal   profession, 
.aany  of  those  present  from  the  five  south- 
'.estern    states   expressed    regret   that   more 
iwyers  and  laymen  were  not  exposed  to  this 
jmprehenslve    and    timely    address.    As    an 
I  Oklahoma  Trustee  to  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
-ug   you   a   copy  of   Senator  Monroney's  re- 
narks  which  you  might  want  to  share  with 
his  colleagues  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  meaningful  to  Americans  to  have 
statesmen  who  are  Informed  and  knowledge- 
able on  significant  Issues  and  problems  that 
confront  the  Congress  and  our  country.  And 
certainly,  it  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  all 
(•■itizens,  not  merely  those  directly  involved 
with  law  and  law  enforcement,  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a  personal  and  not  inconsider- 
able responsibility,  and  that  all  who  believe 
m  freedom  under  law  should  resolve  anew  to 
.-iuppMjrt  and  defend  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  D.  Fellers. 


Address  of  U.S.  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
roney to  the  Southwestern  Legal  Foun- 
dation. May  2,   1968 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  address  the  South- 
western Legal  Foundation  on  this  eleventh 
.mniversary  of  Law  Day.  USA. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  are 
l.iwyers,  but  to  an  old  newspaperman,  the 
labyrinth  of  words  and  phrases  and  whereases 
and  provided-howevers  characteristics  of  law 
is  perplexing.  I  have  a  staff  of  lawyers  work- 


ing for  me.  and  I  am  sometimes  Impressed, 
or  puzzled,  or  irritated  by  the  pains  they 
take  to  read  a  simple  sentence.  'Well,  lemme 
look  It  over,  Senator."  they  often  say.  Some- 
times I  think,  like  Dickens,  they  are  paid  by 
the  word:  the  more  words  they  use  the  more 
money  they  make. 

The  oldest  »nd  greatest  law  known  to  man 
Is  ten  short  sentences,  seven  of  them  simple 
negatives,  and  most  of  our  earthly  problems, 
legal  and  nonlegal,  arise  from  our  failure  to 
apply  them. 

The  late  Charles  T.  McCormlck,  perhaps 
Texas's  greatest  legal  scholar,  upon  finishing 
a  class  discussion  of  a  very  involved  Supreme 
Court  decision,  remarked  to  his  students, 
"My,  my,  my — what  a  terrible  waste  to  so 
much  nice,  clean  white  paper." 

I  am  comforted  by  his  humor,  for  the  in- 
tricacies of  law  are  a  mystery  to  the  non- 
lawyer.  I  got  Into  law  the  easy  way;  not  by 
studying  in  a  law  office  or  through  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
law  school,  but  by  putting  my  name  on  the 
ballot  and  getting  elected  to  Congress.  I  have 
been  reading  law  ever  since. 

I  do  not  claim  to  qualify  as  a  legal  scholar, 
but  I  do  understand  the  meaning  of  law  in 
our  society,  and  that  Is  what  I  emphasize 
today. 

We  are  gathered  together  to  pay  homage 
to  principles  of  behavior  which  bind  man- 
kind and  permit  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  peaceful  social  state  We  have 
come  to  recognize  that  If  law  prevails,  man 
will  be  able  to  acnlcve  social  progress,  .scien- 
tific advance,  and  spiritual  development 

Ten  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
claimed May  Day  as  Law  Day.  U.S.A.  Since 
then,  the  recognition  of  law  as  a  means  of 
both  domestic  and  international  harmony 
has  grown.  The  World  Peace  Through  Law 
movement  has  made  advancement.  It  Is 
singularly  appropriate  that  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries  yesterday,  parades  of  military 
might — tanks,  guns,  soldiers  and  other  weap- 
ons of  destruction — were  paraded;  while  in 
the  United  States,  ceremonies  such  as  this 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Legal  Founda- 
tion celebrated  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of 
law  on  this  2000-year-old  holiday. 

All  the  effort.';  of  our  civilization,  from  the 
law  of  Hammurabi  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  have  been  designed  to 
achieve  social  order. 

Law  is  a  social  compact  to  protect  and 
preserve  life  and  property,  by  which  men 
agree  to  refrain  from  antisocial  conduct  and 
to  support  and  defend  a  government  which 
Is  empowered  to  enforce  the  law.  In  Its  broad- 
est form  It  is  a  constitution  which  sets  out 
basic  principles  of  government  with  ,i  lew 
specifics  and  a  few  directives.  The  niagnlfl- 
cencf  of  our  own  constitution  .stems  in  part 
from  its  general  directive.  It  has  lasted  180 
years  with  only  24  amendments,  only  a  very 
few  of  which  altered  or  attempted  to  alter 
the  basic  concepts  of  American  thinkinc 

If  law  Is  to  govern  effectively.  It  must  re- 
flect the  society  it  governs. 

The  failure  of  law  to  do  this  cultivates 
dissent.  The  failure  of  law  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  those  governed  results  first  In  the 
disavowal  of  the  law  and  finally  in  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  law. 

The  American  Revolution  is  a  glorious 
event  in  our  past,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
law  it  climaxed  a  historic  failure;  for  it  re- 
.sulted  from  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  govern  properly. 

When  people  lose  faith  In  the  government, 
they  withdraw  from  the  compact  v.'hlch  law 
establishes  and  take  upon  themselves  powers 
which  In  our  world  today  cannot  be  assumed 
by  Individuals  unless  society  is  injured.  It  is 
a  reversion  to  stone  age  civilization.  It  is  a 
failure  of  our  whole  society.  The  irresponsible 
looter  who  throws  a  Molotov  cocktail  and 
the  housewife  who  keeps  a  pistol  In  the  cup- 
board have  one  thing  in  common;  they  ex- 
press their  loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  govern. 


Montesquieu  said,  "Tlie  deterioration  of 
government  begins  with  the  dec.iy  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded."  The 
principles  of  American  government  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded  are  those 
enunciated  In  tbe  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.  When  we  violate 
the  law.  we  are  deserting  those  principles. 
What  happened  In  Watts  and  Newark  and 
Detroit  and  Washington  was  a  tr.iglc  I.iilure 
of  our  people  to  live  up  to  our  principles. 

For  although  no  responsible  citizen  can 
condone  or  even  permit  any  form  of  violence 
or  civil  disobedience.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  assure  Justice  and  pre- 
vent civil  disobedience.  There  Is  an  old  say- 
ing among  historians  that  the  origins  of  war 
can  be  found  in  the  peace  treaty  of  the 
previous  war.  By  abridging  ihe  rights  nf  any 
we  create  problems  of  the  future.  Violation 
of  law  is  by  its  very  nature  untenable  In  a 
lawful  society.  It  Is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Government  to  forbid  antisocial  be- 
havior. But  what  is  the  alternative  to  anti- 
social behavior  when  laws  themselves  are 
corrupt?  The  answer  to  this  question  must 
lie  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  those 
who  govern  to  do  so  wisely,  and  in  the 
recognition  by  us  all  that  njy  freedom  ends 
where   your   nose   begins. 

The  problems  f.iclng  our  civilization  today 
are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  our 
failure  to  reckon  with  problems  ot  the  past. 
Unfortunately,  problems  are  Malthuslan; 
they  multiply  geometrically  and  are  soon 
completely  out  of  hand.  Often,  our  best 
efforts  to  re.?olve  them  are  rejected  or  met 
with  Indifference.  In  the  past  four  years. 
Congress  has  enacted  three  major  civil  rights 
statutes  to  extend  to  Negroes  and  other  non- 
white  minority  ciiir.ens  rights  and  privileges 
previously  denied  them.  And  yet  there  is 
rioting  in  our  streets. 

The  crisis  of  white  against  black  results 
not  from  our  efforts  to  solve  the  problems, 
but  from  neglect  for  a  hundred  years  before 
now.  from  the  failure  of  law  and  government 
to  answer  effectively  the  question  ot  the 
place  of  the  Negro  In  American  society. 

Our  gold  drain  and  balance  of  payments 
problems  result  from  complacent  and  un- 
realistic fiscal  policies  developed  in  the 
decade  following  the  Second  World  War. 
when  America  had  most  of  the  gold  in  the 
world  stored  In  Fort  Knox. 

Sometimes  It  is  a  heavy  burden  to  ask  of 
mortal  man  to  grasp  and  resolve  these  prob- 
lems, but  it  must  be  done.  The  felony  Is 
rumpounded.  as  you  lawyers  would  say.  If  we 
I'ontlnue  to  defer  payment  on  the  debt  so- 
ciety owes  For  we  owe  tiirselve.s  a  Just  and 
lawful  place  to  live  DeFoc  !-ald.  'Justice  is 
the  end  of  Government."  But  In  practice, 
out  of  the  textbooks.  It  has  not  always 
worked  out  that  way. 

I  believe  that  law  must  derive  from  Justice 
in  order  to  create  social  order,  and  that  the 
corruption  of  law  abandons  justice  and  leads 
to  social  disorder.  The  history  of  man  is  filled 
with  examples. 

Law  and  order  will  irhimph  If  law  Is  Just, 
not  if  soldiers  fill  the  streets.  We  cannot 
expect  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Almighty  God 
unless  we  are  dedicated  Individually  and 
collectively  to  that  proposition. 

There  are  loud  voices  In  our  land  saying 
that  law  and  order  are  breaking  down,  that 
force  must  meet  force,  and  that  irrespon- 
sible, lawle.ss  people  are  spoiling  the  fruits 
of  American  life  That  is  so  It  Is  a  national 
tragedy.  We  are  deluged  with  problems.  We 
are  fighting  a  most  difficult  war  against  law- 
less Communist  force  In  southeast  Asia;  we 
face  fiscal  problems  that  erode  our  dollar  and 
weaken  our  monetary  strength  Internation- 
ally; we  are  quarreling  violently  In  <  ur  cities. 
National  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  are 
met  with  hostility.  Indifference,  lack  of 
money,  administrative  failures,  and  public 
misunderstanding. 
All  Americans  are  gravelv  concerned  about 
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the  state  of  our  nation  and  our  civilization. 
The  news  Is  gloomy.  It  Is  pertinent  to  ask. 
then,  what  Is  the  situation?  How  do  we  stand 
compared  to  those  golden  days  of  the  past 
we  look  back  upon? 

How  far  have  we  come?  How  much  have  we 
achieved?  Are  we  closer  today  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  m  orderly  society?  Or.  will  Commu- 
nism and  chaos  overwhelm  freedom  and 
order? 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  October  1957.  the  So- 
viet Union  startled  the  world  by  launching 
the  flrst  Sputnik.  National  programs  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  education  and 
technology  were  In  an  embryonic  state  Sput- 
nik changed  our  national  viewpoint.  Not 
long  after  the  launching  of  that  first  satel- 
lited Robert  Hutchlns,  President  of  the  Unl- 
versltv  of  Chicago,  in  answer  to  a  reporter's 
question  of  "What  will  we  do  about  Sput- 
nik." said,  in  essence  "nothing."  He  believed 
that  the  America  of  the  1950's  was  a  com- 
placent society  little  interested  in  muster- 
ing the  resolve  to  attack  great  national  prob- 
lems. There  was  much  evidence  at  that  time 
to  support  his  viewpoint.  But  I  am  greatly 
encouraged  by  our  nation's  response  In  the 
IS&t   ten   years 

ConsKler  any  aspect  of  our  nation's  life. 
The  onlv  battleground  In  the  world  for  ac- 
tive military  conflict  is  Vietnam.  There  Is 
no  other  engagement  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  free  world  ajid  commimism.  Our 
allies  in  Europe,  and  even  those  who  do  not 
wish  us  well,  are  living  in  economic  and  so- 
cial prosperity  that  did  not  exist  ten  years 
ago  and  was  not  dreamed  of  20  years  ago.  It 
IS  the  direct  result  of  .\merlc.in  foreign  pol- 
icy—UNRRA  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO,  and 
Other  International  assistance  which  we  have 
given  to  maintain  a  free  Europe— probably 
the  most  successful  peaceful  foreign  policy 
in   the  history  of  man. 

Our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  American  con- 
tribution to  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  In  Vietnam.  To  those  across  the 
Pacific  who  live  within  the  shadow  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  helping  hand  of  the 
United  3ta.tt>s  Is  viewed  far  differently  than  It 
Is  by  those  In  this  country — to  some  of  whom 
Hitler  Is  a  name  out  of  a  book — which  they 
probably  haven't  read.  There  Is  hope  that 
our  firearms  and  sacrifice  in  this  trial  will 
convince  our  .idversarles  of  our  intention  to 
preserve  peace  and  order. 

Internationally,  the  United  Nations,  with 
our  constant  support,  has  achieved  respect 
and  status  unparalleled  in  history.  Ten  years 
ago.  a  most  popular  slogan  in  this  country 
was  -Get  the  U.S.  out  of  the  U.N..  and  get 
the  U.N.  out  of  the  U.S."  The  United  Nations, 
which  in  1945  was  a  Western-oriented  insti- 
tution of  51  nations,  has  now  more  than 
twice  that  number,  half  of  its  seats  being 
held  by  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It 
has  had  notable  achievements,  distinguished 
by  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  and  U  Thant.  In  Korea,  it  suc- 
cessfully met  open  full-scale  aggression.  In 
the  Middle  East.  Kashmir  and  Cypress,  it  has 
kept  smoldering  conflicts  under  control.  In 
the  Congo,  It  prevented  a  new-born  nation 
from  being  torn  apart,  recolonized,  or  turned 
into  a  great-power  battleground  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  It  has  contributed  to  the  settle- 
.Tient  of.  or  at  least  the  diffusing  of  the  most 
dangerous  problems  of  the  cold  war,  the 
Berlin  blockade,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
nuclear  weapon  testing. 

Without  Its  independence  and  interna- 
tional stature,  I  shudder  to  think  what  could 
'nave  happened  In  these  past  ten  years. 

Domestically,  we  are  perplexed  by  dlfiQcult 
social  and  economic  problems 

Our  people  are  divided  on  basic  national 
issues.  A  portion  of  our  youth  seems  dedi- 
cated to  a  withdrawal  from  society,  to  drop 
out  from  participation  !n  life  Itself.  Dean 
Gnswoid  recentlv  renvi.'ked: 


"Perhaps  I  am  not  perceptive  enough  to 
discern  the  latent  wisdom  and  goals  of  move- 
ment that  seek  the  elevation  of  dirty  words 
on  campus  or  that  exalt  the  virtues  of  flower 
power  or  that  conduct  a  strip-in  in  a  public 
park  The  message,  if  there  is  one,  escapes 
me.  ' 

To  those  of  us  born  Into  the  world  before 
1914.  who  came  Into  maturity  in  the  Depres- 
sion, who  remember  ivs  yesterday  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  Salerno,  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme 
to  understand  the  thinking  of  some  young 
people  today. 

But  If  It  is  our  sad  plight  to  govern  so- 
ciety when  a  portion  of  society  expresses  no 
Interest  In  being  governed.  It  is  also  our 
challenge  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  American 
life  and  to  convey  to  those  who  come  after 
us  a  lasting  understanding  of  what  this  coun- 
try Is.  of  what  liberty  means,  and  of  how  It 
can  be  defended. 

Eleven  years  ago  when  Sputnik  went  up, 
Congress  and  the  President  had  already 
pledged  themselves  to  a  major  program  of 
economy  In  government  and  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expenditures.  Today  a  major 
aim  of  the  90th  Congress  and  the  President  Is 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  And  yet  look 
at  the  difference  between  expenditure  reduc- 
tion today  and  a  decade  ago.  For  today  it  Is 
accepted  that  the  reduction  of  cost  in  the 
Government  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of 
vital  social  programs  which  will,  in  the  last 
analysis,  provide  the  means  for  victory  over 
the  ancient  enemies  of  man — cold,  hunger 
and  disease. 

In  the  past  four  years.  55  dlfiferent  pro- 
grams have  been  created  by  statute  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  of  all  .Americans. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offences  Control  Act.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  the  Water  Quality  ."Vet. 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act.  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  .Act.  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Amendments,  and 
medical  care  Insurance  under  Social  Security. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  programs 
that  have  been  enacted  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  for  all. 

In  the  field  of  law.  we  have  used  the  statu- 
tory process  to  Improve  our  society,  but  the 
administration  of  law  has  not  kept  pace  with 
these  changes.  Too  often  the  Impact  of  new 
programs  is  not  felt  because  of  red  tape  and 
ancient  ways  which  hinder  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Our  courts,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  are  jammed.  Prisoners  literally 
rot  in  Jail  waiting  for  trial.  Dockets  on  the 
civil  side  are  long,  requiring  months  and 
sometimes  years  before  a  suit  can  come  to 
trial.  Judge  Learned  Hand's  fear  of  winding 
up  In  a  law  suit  Is  more  Justified  today  than 
when  he  uttered  the  famous  statement. 

We  must  not  permit  our  legal  institutions 
to  live  m  horse- and -buggy  days.  We  must  not 
reinstltute  a  labyrinth  such  as  the  common 
law  pleadings  with  a  new  system  that  Is 
equally  difficult.  The  lntricax:les  of  a  Dor- 
rance  decision  may  make  good  reading  for 
the  student  in  conflict  of  laws,  but  it  does 
little  to  simplify  the  administration  of 
estates  or  any  other  aspect  of  law  in  our  so- 
ciety. Fifty  sets  of  laws  and  rules  and  prac- 
tices makes  a  maze  for  the  public  to  deal 
with,  and  antlquates  our  legal  system. 

There  is  an  old  story,  a  Texas  story  by  the 
way,  of  the  El  Paso  lawyer  who  practiced  for 
40  years,  until  Texas  adopted  the  uniform 
rules  of  civil  procedure.  He  then  sent  his 
license  back  to  the  State  Bar  with  a  note  say- 
ing, "You  just  repealed  all  the  law  I  ever 
knew." 

It  makes  for  a  good  story;  but  what  Texas 
did  was  to  abolish  an  unprofitable  and  inde- 
fensible .-system  of  legal  delay  and  replace 
it  with  a  modern  system  of  procedure. 

The   adoption   of   uniform,   or   reasonably 


uniform,  statutes  continues  in  that  direc- 
tion The  leadership  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  the  American  Bar  .Association,  .ind 
this  Southwest.ern  Legal  Foundation  is  a 
significant  contribution.  But  I  recommend 
that  you  take  heed — delay  and  confusion  and 
indifference  to  changes  in  our  legal  system 
will  but  hasten  the  day  when  the  Pedeni 
Government  will  be  forced  to  step  in  and 
enact  such  changes  by  law.  There  is  a  new 
word  coming  in  our  vocabularly — Judl-care. 
Our  legislatures  suffer  similar  disabilities, 
and  probably  worse.  I  have  no  pride  in  statine 
that  our  state  and  national  leeislatures  ,.re 
-sometimes  pitifully  equipped  to  do  their 
job.  We  have  a  budget  approaching  200  bil- 
lion dollars^ — let  that  figure  soak  in — in  our 
Federal  Government,  and  when  it  comes  •o 
Congress  in  the  form  of  appropriation  bii:< 
and  proposed  authorizing  legislation,  it  is 
split  into  dozens  of  pieces  and  scattered  to 
various  committees,  few  of  which  are  aware 
of  or  able  to  learn  of  the  activlliles  of  others 
We  do  not  have  a  single  computer  in  service 
In  the  Congress.  I  don't  know  of  any  in  state 
legislatures,  including  New  York -or  Califor- 
nia, which  resemble  our  Federal  Government 
in  programs  and  responsibilities,  as  well  ;<s 
large  appropriations. 

I  have  been  an  ndvocate  of  legislative  mod- 
ernization for  30  years.  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  co-sponsor  with  the  late  Bob 
La  FoUette.  Jr  .  the  Congressional  Organlz;i- 
tlon  Act  of  1946.  the  only  reorganization  bill 
ever  enacted  by  Congress  I  sponsored  an- 
other bill  In  1967  which  has  pa.ssed  the  .Sen- 
ate and  I  hope  will  be  enacted  before  ad- 
journment. I  know  first  hand  that  the  road 
to  modernization  is  long  and  rocky.  I  was  on 
my  feet  for  seven  weeks  defending  a  reorga- 
nization bill  last  winter  before  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  some  of  whom  were  not  deeply 
interested  in  some  of  our  recommendations 
for  change. 

But  change  is  necessary;  it  is  vital.  It 
makes  government  and  law  work.  We  must 
never  flag  in  our  efforts  towards  a  better 
government,  a  better  legal  institution,  and  a 
better  society. 

The  practices  of  the  past  which  are  no 
longer  useful  have  no  place  in  the  legisla- 
tive hallways  or  the  court  house,  or  the  law 
offices  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Thev 
grow  cobwebs  Government  and  law  cannot 
respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  society 
if  they  are  encumbered  by  outdated  methods. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done. 

Eleven  years  ago  we  had  no  Sputnik  of 
our  own.  Today  we  have  the  most  advanced 
program  :'or  the  exploration  of  outerspace 
in  the  free  world.  It  is  only  the  secrecy 
shrouding  the  Soviet  Union  that  keeps  us 
from  ascertaining  whether  we  are  ahead  oi 
the  Russian  space  effort. 

Eleven  years  ago  we  were  Just  starting  to 
build  a  nationwide  network  of  41.000  miies 
of  superhighways  to  increase  the  mobility  <■■: 
the  American  people  and  the  productivity  f : 
.American  transportation.  Today  we  are  close 
to  the  finish  of  that  great  project. 

Recent  developments  In  aviation — new 
super-sonic  and  jumbo  Jets — will  brins 
South  America  and  Europe  to  our  shores  and 
Australia  just  hours  away  Much  of  this  de- 
velopment has  been  made  possible  through- 
Federal  research  programs. 

We  have  developed  drugs  and  vaccine 
that  were  unknown  to  science  a  decade  ae  J 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  polio,  measles 
and  other  diseases  that  have  plagued  man 
throughout  history.  We  have  learned  to  re- 
produce in  artificial  form  vital  organs  of  the 
body.  We  are  just  entering  the  field  of  heart 
and  other  \ital  organ  transplantation,  which 
is  an  exciting  and  miraculous  field  of 
medicine. 

We  have  continued  to  feed  the  free  world 
with  our  bounty  of  wheat  and  other  farm 
products. 

Now  we  are  planning  the  exploration  of 
the  ocean's  depths,  where  natural  foods  ana 
resources  abound  in  quantity  and  quality  far 
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exceeding  the  bovinty  we  discovered  and 
utilized  and  sometimes  cruelly  wasted  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  role  of  the  lawyer 
in  this  vast  new  field  of  International  rela- 
tions and  exploration  will  be  as  important 
to  its  successful  and  peaceful  development 
as  the  role  of  the  scientist  in  making  it 
possible. 

And  so,  as  President  Kennedy  remarked  in 
December.  1962,  the  American  people  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  In  the  twenty  years 
since  the  last  war.  Our  achievements  have 
come  through  cooperation  with  our  friends 
and  restraint  with  our  adversaries  Through 
law.  we  have  much  to  lo<:)k  forward  to. 

When  I  looked  out  my  office  window  re- 
cently and  saw  fires  blazing  in  Washington,  1 
was  heartsick  and  frustrated  by  the  senseless 
destruction  and  the  ravages  of  Irresponsible 
plunderers.  The  cry  has  gone  out.  "get  out 
your  gun  "  The  sale  of  firearms,  nationally, 
is  at  an  all  time  high  Yet.  you  who  are 
lawyers,  who  spend  your  lives  resolving  hu- 
man conflicts  of  law— whether  It  Is  a  sentence 
111  a  contiact  or  the  arraignment  of  a  killer— 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  to  resolve 
our  problems  with  reliance  upon  law.  order, 
and  Justice 

If  we  fall  to  adhere  to  our  principles  of  our 
American  constitution — "To  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
.secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,"  then  we  are  rejecting  the 
compact  between  the  citizen  and  the  govern- 
ment that  has  existed  since  1789  We  cannot 
permit  that  failure  of  law  We  cannot  sur- 
render such  a  triumph  to  lawlessne.ss  and 
anarchy. 

"Let  them  eat  cake"  must  never  become  an 
-American  expression 

I  have  no  patent  solution  to  the  problems 
America  faces  today.  But  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  to  find  answers.  I  believe 
That  reasonable  men  can  work  together  to 
overcome  the  great  difficulties,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  face  us. 

We  have  lived  through  many  crises  in  this 
country  and  we  have  become  the  great  free 
nation  on  earth. 

We  are  a  free  people.  We  maintain  a  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  Government.  We 
liave  successfully  opposed  tyranny  and  ap- 
L'resslon  in  every  Instance  since  the  nation 
was  born 

I  look  forward  with  hope  and  energy  to 
the  day  when  the  problems  which  perplex  us 
today  "will  be  resolved  I  am  confident  that 
that  day  shall  come,  and  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  when  It  comes  there  will  be  new 
problems  and  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
to  resolve  them. 

The  wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Is  as 
:aeanlngful  to  us  today  as  it  was  two  cen- 
turies ago;  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
vf  liberty.  I  would  have  it  no  other  way. 


.\ 


ROLE   FOR   THE   "NEW    GENER.^- 
TION"  IN  TODAY'S  SOCIETY 

Ml-  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
; 'residential  campaign  of  the  distin- 
ui.shed  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  has  caused  many  to  recon- 
.-ider  their  attitude  toward  the  youth  of 
today. 

A  group  that  was  once  called  the 
"dropout  eeneration."  has  proven  itself 
to  be  just  the  opposite — a  group  of  dedi- 
cated, interested,  and  vigorous  partici- 
pants in  American  society. 

One  cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  distinguished  Senator's  campaign. 
Tireless  workers  and  bright,  intelligent 
political  practitioners,  they  have  proved 


to  us  all  and  to  themselves  that  there  is  a 
role  for  young  people  in  today's  society. 
Too  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  small  minority  of  colleee  -students 
who  have  caused  the  much-publicized 
disturbances  on  our  college  campuses. 
These  irresponsible  youths  do  not  repre- 
sent the  young  people  of  today.  Much 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
spirited  young  people  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  making  our  great 
Nation  even  greater  and  who  have  de- 
voted their  energies  to  working  on  be- 
half of  candidates  they  respect  and  ad- 
mire. These  people  represent  the  youth 
of  today,  and  they  repre.sent  them  well. 

This  new  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  has  given  new  hope  and  new  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us.  Whatever  succe.ss 
they  may  or  may  not  have,  they  will 
nevertheless  serve  as  a  i^roud  example  of 
what  America's  youth  can  do  when  they 
put  their  hearts  and  minds  to  work  to 
help  make  our  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live. 

Mr  President.  David  Broder,  in  a  col- 
umn published  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  has  written  movingly  and  ef- 
fectively about  this  "new  generation." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McCarthy     Challenge     Attracts     a     New 

Generation  to  Politics 

iBy  David  S.  Broden 

Omaha.  Nebr  -   It  was  Sunday  morning  in 

the  abandoned  auto  showroom   that  is  the 

McCarthy    For    President    headquarters    in 

Omaha,  and   the  volunteer  "shape-up"  was 

taking  place. 

A  voung  man  with  a  bullhorn  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  vast  floor.  A  canvass 
captain  would  hand  him  a  slip  of  paper  and 
he  would  sound  off : 

"I  need  five  volunteers  for  Ward  Four — 
five  for  Ward  Four." 

In  groups  of  two  or  five  or  ten.  scattered 
around  the  floor,  the  college  kids  from 
Iowa  and  Illinois  and  Texas  and  Missouri 
were  waiting,  sleep  still  In  their  eyes.  The 
Saturday  night  party  had  been  a  good  one, 
and  they  looked  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 
But  there  was  little  delay  In  filling  the  can- 
vass quotas.  They  would  stand,  stretch  and 
come  forward  to  receive  their  instructions. 

One's  mind  went  back,  and  one  remem- 
bered   similar   scenes.    These    same    kids    or 
their  brothers  and  sisters  had  come  to  Man- 
chester, to  Milwaukee,   to  Indianapolis  and 
now  to  Omaha,  bringing  their  bedrolls  and 
battered  suitcases  with  them  to  spend  their 
weekend  working  for  McCarthy.  One  knew, 
with    certainty,    that   whatever    the    results 
in    Nebraska  "today,    they    will    be    coming 
again,  by  bus  and  by  car.  to  work  in  the  Ore- 
gon, California  and  South  Dakota  primaries. 
This  is  the  great  thing  McCarthy  has  done. 
He  has  involved  a  whole  new  generation  in 
politics — and   what  marvelous  young  people 
they  are.  As  he  prophesied  his  challenge  to 
President  Johnson  channeled   at  least  some 
of  the  energy  and  the  Idealism  of  the  campus 
protesters  into  legitimate  channels  of  politics. 
In  a  sense  McCarthy's  own  fate  has  now 
become  irrelevant.  The  student  workers  think 
they   have   accomplished    their   major   goals 
of  denying  President  Johnson  renomination 
and  forcing  a  start  of  peace  talks  on  Viet- 
nam. No  one  can  prove  them  wrong. 

If  they  fail  to  win  their  third  objective. 
McCarthy's  nomination,  they  seem  realistic 
enough  to  accept  that. 

The  whole  history  of  our  political  era 
shows  that  efforts  which  fall  short — or  even 


fall  utterly— of  their  objective  nonetheless 
can  leave  behind  the  seeds  of  future  tri- 
umphs. 

The  Deinoc-rallc  Party  tor  a  decade  lived 
off  the  Ideas  that  were  generated,  the  en- 
thusiasms that  were  kindled  and  the  talent 
that  was  brought  into  politics  in  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  campaign  of  1952 

Similarly,  many  of  the  young  Ooldwater 
enthusiasts  of  1964  undoubtedly  -will  emerge 
as  Republican  leaders  of  the  1970's 

But  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  parallel 
to  the  McCarthy  movement — for  those  ol  us 
who  can  remember  that  far  back— was  the 
struggle  on  the  college  campuses,  centering 
on  the  American  Veterans  Committee  i  AVC) 
Immediately  after  World  War  II.  A  genera- 
lion  of  Idealistic  GIs  found  themselves  locked 
in  battle  with  the  Communist  cadres  for 
control  of  the  AVC.  So  bloody  was  the  strife 
before  the  non-Communlst  liberals  won  that 
the  organization  It.self  was  in  ruins  AVC 
failed,  but  the  sur\'lvors  have  a  lesson  in 
politics  of  immense  value,  and  many  of  them 
have  gone  on  to  prominence  In  both  parties. 
I  think  It  is  predictable  that  the  Mc- 
Carthy movement  will  yield  greater  future 
dividends  than  either  AVC  or  the  Stevenson 
campaign  The  AVC  fight  taught  chiefly  the 
tactics  of  parliamentary  maneuver  and  the 
caucus  and  convention  strategy.  Its  most 
distinguished  alumni-  men  like  Rep.  Richard 
Boiling  of  Mls.souri.  the  liberal  Democratic 
strongman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
and  F  Clifton  White,  the  conservative  Re- 
publican who  organized  Ooldwater's  nomina- 
tion. 

The  Stevenson  campaign  veterans— men 
like  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  and  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
and  John  Gilligan  and  Georee  Ball— practice 
the  politics  of  aristocratic  eloquence  that 
reflects  the  man  who  was  Its  source  But  the 
Stevenson  campaign  experience  was  also  a 
limited  one  Its  precinct  work,  for  example, 
was  confined  largely  to  white  middle  and 
upper  cla.ss  areas,  and  in  states  like  Cali- 
fornia where  the  Stevenson  heirs  are  still  in 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party,  this  weak- 
ness shows  up. 

The  McCarthy  campaign  has  been  in  ui- 
clusive  political  curriculum  Its  leader  has 
set  a  Stevensonlan  example  of  eloquence,  and 
his  rapport  with  the  Intellectuals  and  upper- 
class  whites  of  both  parties  Is  exceptional. 
But  his  disciples  have  also  had  lessons  in 
convention  In-flghtlng  from  their  bruising 
(:ind  mostly  losing)  battles  in  Minnesota. 
Iowa  and  other  states  And  their  canvassing 
has  taken  them,  unlike  their  predecessors 
in  the  Stevension  movement,  into  all  part* 
of  America — farms  and  ghettos,  suburbs  and 
city  apartments 

■you  cannot  talk  to  the  McCarthy  volun- 
teers without  knowing  that  as  they  have 
been  explaining  McCarthy,  they  have  also 
been  discovering  America 

That  is  why,  whatever  his  own  fate  this 
year.  McCarthy  was  rieht  when  he  told  the 
University  of"  Nebraska  students  Sunday. 
"What  has  happened  in  our  campaign  will 
not  be  a  footnote  in  history  but  a  part  of  the 
main  text  "' 


THE       LATE       HONORABLE       LOUIS 
GARY     CLEMENTE 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  pre- 
cious memory  is  born  and  a  preciou.«< 
privilege  pa.s,ses  with  word  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Louis  Gai-y 
Clemente.  distinguished  American,  dedi- 
cated humanitarian,  dear  personal 
friend. 

The  precious  privilege  we  have  lost  is 
the  pleasure  of  his  visits  to  Washington 
out  of  the  pressures  of  his  busy  life— n 
return  to  the  .scenes  of  his  congre-ssional 
days— and  to  the  circle  of  friendship  that 
remained  unbrokeii. 


'i--. 
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The  day  was  made  a  little  brighter  by 
the  sunshine  of  his  eternal  good  nature — 
a  luncheon  would  be  a  little  lovelier  for 
latest  news  of  his  big  and  beloved  fam- 
ily— life  was  a  little  more  worth  while 
for  this  good  man's  interest  in  good 
causes,  for  Gary  was  the  good  neighbor 
personified. 

Student  of  the  law,  lawmaker,  and 
practitioner  of  the  law,  we  urged  him  to 
accept  service  on  the  bench  and  held 
him  worthy  of  its  highest  honors. 

The  precious  memory  that  is  born  with 
the  passing  of  Gaiy  Clemcnte  is  one  we 
must  .share  with  a  long  list  of  community 
causes  that  profited  from  his  work  and 
his  wisdom. 

He  had  .served  his  countiT  in  uniform 
as  well  as  m  high  office  as  his  devotion 
was  as  varied  ajs  banks  and  Boy  Scouts — 
from  impres.';ive  world  fairo  to  the  plight 
of  the  individual  who  could  be  helped 
by  a  favorite  work  of  Gary's,  the  Ferini 
League  of  the  Catholic  Charities. 

Homes  of  refuge  and  hospitals  of  his 
heart  held  the  affection  of  this  man  of 
family — -an  affection  sweet  enough  to  .see 
the  whcrl-e  world  as  his  family.  This  took 
not  one  whit  aivay  from  his  father's  love 
for  I  lie  nine  children  of  his  own  hcailh 
and  for  iiis  dear  wife.  Ruth,  from  whom 
only  death  could  part  him. 

Welcome  at  the  Wliitt-  House — wel- 
come in  thi'  humblest  home — Gai-v  Cle- 
mcnte was  weljcome  eveiy^vhere.  He  had 
rare  gifts  of  character,  competence,  com- 
passion and  commonsense  that  made  him 
an  inspiration' to  us  who  relaxed  in  his 
good  humor.  r(Jvered  him  for  iiis  human- 
ity, and  reioiced  in  the  honors  paid  him 
by  Nation  and  by  neighboi-s. 

One  dares  to  express  here  sentiments 
that  would  have  embarrassed  Gary  in 
person,  but  now  may  be  .spoken  with  sin- 
cerity f  jr  his  truly  noble  .soul. 

Gar%'  Ck-mepte  has  mdeed  left  a  pre- 
cious heritage  of  nobility  to  his  dear  ones 
and  out  ol  out  hearts  goes  our  deepest 
•sympathy  to  them  in  their  great  loss. 


briag  about  such  an  arrangement.  It  is 
highly  jJleasing  to  me  to  note  that  the 
original  idea  now  is  progressing  toward 
becoming  a  reality.  It  also  is  pleasing  to 
note  kie  acceptance  of  the  community, 
as  exffe.ssed  by  an  editorial  published  in 
the.  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  14. 
I  aSk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
t^ri<%l  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
,  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ivasnrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
^  allows: 

-^^^-r  Saving  Gi.EN,EcHO 

Tv«re  is  a  two-fold  value  In  the  new  effort 
KiUfSpiecl  by  the  Natlonalv Capital  Planning 
Cori-^isslon  to  prevent  the  Glen  r;cho 
Airw-Mment  Park  property  from  passing  Into 
a  di^rent'iMinmercial  use.  The  threatened 
ne)f''^se  Ismn  apartment  complex  which 
deal  Revere  blow  to  the  federal  gov- 
»^nt's  p?*igram  to  protect  the  Potomac 
Tlie  second  regrettable  loss  would  of 
be  th^passlng  of  the  amusement  park 

!r   the'  Involved    transaction   now   set 
;lon.  .t^  Interior  Department  will  at- 
10   acquire    title   to    the    17-acre   site 
thrpygh  a  tfSde  of  surplus  federal   land  of 
c6ru'i)arable  value  somewhere  else  to  the  pres- 
ent Bwners  at  the  amusement  park,  ii  sucn 
a '  s^ap   cart.'be   arranged    Interior    In    turn 
mlg^'t  well  Itpse  the  Glen  Echo  property  to 
Mc^igomery  County  for  its  further  develop- 
ment and  "operation  as  a  recreational  facility 
wh*fh   Is  sorely  needed  by  the  community. 
E-he   key  ,to    the   plan's    initiation    was    a 
deofflaiT  aS.56  whether  the  acquisition  of  the 
p.irW-  tracf. 'adjoining  the  George  Washington 
Meihorial  Parkway,  served  a  legitimnte  fed- 
;  erftl^purpobe.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  no  room 
,  f«r  avguijjent  on  that  score.  The  public  pur- 
■  ^§e  to  be  served   is  entirely  valid,  and  we 
I  trust' that  the  project  is  diligently  pursued 
by    eacl\   of    the    several    parties    who    must 
coqperate    to   bring   it   about. 

^    ^ 


1 


M-16  CONTRACTS 


PROTECTION  OK  GLEN  ECHO 
AMUSEMENT  PARK  FROM  EX- 
TENSIVE COMMERCIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
2  years  I  have  been  working  with  con- 
cerned public  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens in  Montgomery  Coimty.  Md..  to  pro- 
tect the  Glei?i  Echo  Amusement  Park 
property  fropi  extensive  commercial 
development.  ' 

This  piopehy  lies  adjacent  to  the 
Chesapeake  &!Ohio  Canal  and  the  Poto- 
mac River.  It  is  in  an  area  rich  in  history 
and  beauty.  It  is  property  that  should 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
for  enjoyment  as  a  public  park. 

The  ownera  of  the  property  and  the 
officials  of  government  on  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  accepted  some 
time  ago  my  iproposition  that  a  "swap" 
be  arranged  $o  that  this  piece  of  land 
could  be  exchanged  for  another  piece 
of  surplus  Federal  property  elsewhere. 
Such  an  arrajigement  would  satisfy  the 
owners  and  wjould  a.ssure  the  protection 
of  the  Glen  :^cho  property  by  placing  it 
under  public  ownership. 

The  Nationfal  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission recently  took  a  major  step  to 


f" 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  the  distinguished 
senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mc- 
GovEr.Nl  made  some  interesting  com- 
ments about  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  rifle  procurement,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  M-16. 

In  his  initial  statement  he  noted  that 
the  announcement  of  awards  of  con- 
tracts for  .second  source  procurement  of 
the  M-16  was  made  just  2  days  after  we 
completed  consideration  of  a  military 
authorization  bill.  The  announcement 
indicated  that  General  Motors  and  Har- 
rington &  Richardson  were  to  produce 
240.000  rifles  each,  yet  their  prices  dif- 
fered by  $13  million.  Senator  McGovern 
noted  that  this  disclosure  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  Defense  Department's 
handling  of  tax  money. 

Subsequently.  Senator  McGovern 
learned  that  a  still  lower  bid,  from  Mare- 
mont  Coi-p..  of  Maine,  was  completely 
passed  over.  It  was  fully  .519  million  be- 
low the  General  Motors  contract,  and 
thus  far  the  Pentagon  has  not  explained 
its  reasons  for  rejection. 

South  Dakota's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader,  recently  edi- 
torialized that  Senator  McGovern 's 
questions  are  pertinent. 

These  questions  are  immensely  sig- 
nificant for  reasons  of  security,  and  I 
hope  the  investigations  currently  under- 
way   by    the    appropriate    Senate    and 


House  subcommittees  will  examine  this 
aspect  of  the  issue  in  some  depth. 

The  issues  Senator  McGovern  has 
raised  are  pertinent  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy.  Tlie  Defense  Depart- 
ment's expenditure  should  be  scruti- 
nized as  closely  as  are  the  M-16  contracts 
and  any  other  procurement  contract.^;, 
and  .should  be  di.scussed  thoroughly  in 
committees  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader  editorial,  en- 
titled "Pertinent  Questions  Raised  by 
Senator  McGovern."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Sioux  Falls  (Wis.)   Argus  Leader. 

May  10.  19681 
Pertinent  Qcestions  by  Senator  McGovern- 

The  Pentagon  should  heed  the  criticism 
South  Dakota's  Sen  George  McGovern  marie 
of  new  contracts  for  additional  prodttction 
of  the  M16  rifle. 

McGovern  pointed  out  that  during  the 
first  year  of  new  contracts  ;iwardcd  to  push 
production  of  the  rifle,  the  government  will. 
when  cost  of  acquiring  proprietary  rights  is 
added,  be  laying  out  an  average  of  $321.25 
per  rifle.  This  compares  to  S104  per  unit  paid 
to  Colt  Industries  under  previous  contracts 

He  questioned  the  situation  under  which 
the  Massachusetts  firm  of  Harrington  and 
Richardson  got  a  contract  for  60.000  rifles  :cr 
$15  inillion  while  a  General  Motors  plant  in 
Michigan  v.'fes  paid  $19  million  for  an  equal 
number  of  rifles. 

McGovern  asks.  'Why  was  it  necessarv  to 
pay  a  premium  to  General  Motors?"  McGov- 
ern says  the  Pentagon's  handling  of  rifle 
procurement  leads  to  the  question  of  its  abil- 
ity  to  handle   the   ta.xpayers'   money   wisely. 

The  Army  cited  difierences  in  wage  scales 
between  Detroit  and  Worcester.  Mass.  Averaee 
weekly  pay  for  a  manufacturing  employe  in 
Detroit  in  February  was  $167.74;  the  figure 
for  Worcester  was  S118.89.  Costs  also  in- 
clude expenses  for  tooling  up. 

McGovern 's  questions  are  pertinent.  Pro- 
curement of  a  needed  weapon  in  a  hurry  costs 
more  money  than  when  the  purchase  is  ;in- 
tlcipated.  Such  a  situation  calls  for  aware- 
ness by  the  Pentagon  and  Congress  to  pro 
tect  the  taxpayer  and  at  the  same  time  gc 
the  GI  what  he  needs. 
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CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  fo: 
more  thafj  9  years  I  have  spoken  on  tht 
anniveisary  of  Cuban  Independence  Da\ 
concerning  the  subjection  ef  the  Cubai 
people  and  the  perversion  of  the  d:eai;. 
of  liberty  by  Fidel  Castro. 

The  annivev.sa' y  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, vwhich  falls  on  May  20,  has  tradi- 
tionally been  for  Cuban  people  a  time 
of  rededication  to  the  ideals  of  Jose 
Marti.  Yet.  for  nearly  a  decade.  Castro 
has  clamped  over  the  homeland  of  this 
great  liberator  the  dead  hand  of  com- 
munism. 

Fidel  Castro,  invoking  the  name  of  the 
people  as  tyrants  always  do,  has  made 
stateless  exiles  of  many  of  Cuba's  citi- 
zens. He  h&s  racked  the  once-productive 
economy  of  his  native  island:  he  has 
opened  Cuba  as  a  haven  to  all  manner 
of  revolutionaries  and  assorted  apostles 
of  hate :  but  most  of  all.  he  has  destroyed 
free  expression. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  concluding 
year  of  my  Senate  term,  and  I  will  not 


have  the  opportunity  to  address  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  of  Cuba  on  the 
next  anniversary  of  independence. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  hope  of  de- 
veloping a  new  era  of  good  feeling,  pros- 
perity, and  freedom  from  the  Caribbean 
throughout  Latin  America  cannot  suc- 
ceed until  that  time  when  the  thorn  of 
Castroism  is  removed. 

The  despots  must  be  removed  from 
Cuba  and  from  every  other  area  in  Latin 
America  where  they  attempt  to  gain  ;: 
foothold,  for  we  know  that  wlierever 
they  seize  power  it  is  not  long  before 
the  light  of  fi-eedom  is  oxtingui.shed. 

Cuba  should  thus  be  an  object  le.sson 
for  all  of  us.  I  once  described  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  as  "an  evil  on  our  door- 
step." That  evil  remains. 

Clearly,  this  evil  must  one  day  be 
purged — if  we  are  to  resume  the  march 
toward  progress  that  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  envisioned  for  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

I  liope  that  the  Unit'  d  States  v.-ill  con- 
tinue to  work  with  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal  within  the  framework  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  end 
the  Castro  tyranny  over  Cuba. 

I  hope  tliat  we  will,  on  a  day  not  too 
far  distant,  ."^ee  the  Cuban  exiles  return 
to  their  liomeland  from  their  temporary 
sanctuary  in  our  country,  in  order  to  re- 
build a  better  society  in  their  own  land, 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Prrsident,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  on  this  May  20  anniversary,  the 
Cuban  people  will — aft?r  much  suffer- 
insr — mark  the  turning  point  that  will 
signal  th"  return  of  their  homeland  and 
the  carrying  forward  of  the  vision  of 
peace  and  liberty  which  the  poet  Marti 
expounded. 

Justice  demands  this.  Let  us  pray  that 
history  will  answer. 


SENATOR  ELLENDER'S  ADDRESS  AT 
HONOR  AWARDS  CEREMONY  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  May  14.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  a  ceremony  honoring  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture \ -ho  have  rendered  distinguished 
and  superior  .senice  to  the  Department 
and  to  the  Nation.  This  was  the  22d  an- 
nual av.^ards  ceremony  to  be  held  by  the 
Department. 

It  v.-as  my  further  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  my  remarks,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  I  complimented  the  em- 
ployees on  their  conduct  of  the  Depart- 
ment's business  and  on  their  devotion  to 
duty,  with  which  I  evi  well  acqi-ainted. 

I  also  pointed  out  that,  over  the  years. 
Congre.ss  has  given  the  Agricultu:e  De- 
partment more  and  more  duties  not  pri- 
marily related  to  assisting  our  farmers. 
Most  of  its  activity  today  is  directed  to 
services  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  and 
other  .segments  of  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding citizens  living  in  urban  areas. 
With  all  its  increased  activity,  the  De- 
partment has  remained  true  to  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  who  called  it  the  agency  of 
Government  in  which  "the  people  feel 


more   directly   concerned    than   in   any 
other." 

Most  of  the  Department's  growth  and 
increased  lesponsibility  has  taken  place 
in  the  years  since  1937.  when  I  first 
came  to  Washington  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Tlie  country  has  changed  tre- 
mendously since  then,  and  American 
agriculture  and  rural  life  have  changed 
with  it.  I  have  been  a  part  of  all  these 
changes  and  have  had  the  iileasure  of 
.'«eing  many  dreams  of  a  better  life  for 
our  rural  people  realized. 

I  attempted  to  icfloct  my  own  experi- 
ences and  the  successes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  remarks  I 
prepared  for  delivery,  and  hope  that  I 
succeeded.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  May  14  address  at  the 
honor  awaids  ceremony  of  the  U.S.  De- 
liartment  of  Agriculture  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Th.fiT  being  no  cbiection.  the  address 
w.Ts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hemarks    Delivered    by    Senator    Alien    .1. 

El^IENDER  AT  Tf.E  KONOR  AWARDS  CEREMO.NY 
OP    TliE    US      DEPAaTMEKT    '.F    .•\CKICtTLl  URE. 

Mav    14,    19C8.    AT    ii:E    Syl\\n    Theater, 
Washington,  DC. 

On  the  outer  cover  of  a  .'hort  pamphlet, 
which  describes  the  ri.'e  cf  one  of  our  indu.s- 
trial  t;iant&.  appears  the  following  tmotalicn; 
"Ideals  arc  like  --.tars;  yovi  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  tou'-hing  thorn  v.-lih  your  hands,  but 
like  the  se.ifaring  man  on  the  desert  of 
waters,  ycu  i.hco£,e  them  us  your  lAUidcs.  and 
following  them  jou  will  reach  your  rlestiny." 
Beginning  in  a  small  basement  workshop, 
this  man  oecame  the  world's  laricst  mami- 
facif.rsr  cf  v,Tl{iin<i  cciuipnient  H:s  enthtisi- 
atni  li:r  his  wi.rk  knew  no  bounds.  He  never 
•-r?w  tired  of  liis  wcik  i>ecau!:e  he  four.d  Joy 
and  iileasuro  in  ]  lannins  :'.nd  pursuing  it. 

Each  of  you  being  honored  here  uday. 
chose  to  work  in  the  Department  cjf  Agricul- 
ture. Because  of  your  :kill.  your  devotion  to 
duty,  your  willingness  to  work  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  you  are  being  honored  taday. 
You  have  helped  to  create  many  services  for 
the  people  of  our  country.  You  niav  not  have 
earned  the  tangible  riches  of  the  welding 
manufacturer,  but  by  pursuing  your  ideals, 
you  have  helped  to  creitie  the  greatest  instru- 
incntalitv  in  our  government — the  U.S.D.A.— 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  our 
very  life  blood.  Pood  :tnd  Fibre. 

Agricultural  legislation  in  this  country  has 
a  long  history,  it  actually  began  in  1339 
when  Congress  appropriated  the  muniflcent 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the 
Patent  Office  to  distribute  seeds,  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  collect  statistics. 

In  1852,  a  few  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated to  carry  on  experiments  in  the 
growing  of  tea  and  sorghum  and  those  ex- 
periments were  carried  on  not  very  far  from 
where  I  stand. 

In  1862.  Congress  created  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  provided  for  State  Land 
Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 

I  shall  fkip  details  from  that  period  to 
January  of  1933.  and  merely  state  that  Con- 
gress provided  farmers  with  additional  op- 
portunities, with  acce.'^s  to  science,  research, 
credit,  and  the  means  of  utilizing  technologi- 
cal advances,  fo  that  they  could  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  compete  successfully  with  other 
.•segments  of  our  American  economy. 

In  other  words.  Congress  sought  to  provide 
farmers  with  the  tools  to  help  themselves. 
In  January  1936.  I  was  selected  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  United  States 
Senate  for  Louisiana  and  by  coincidence  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared 


the    first    direct    price    support    operation 
unconstitutional. 

Unless  that  decision  was  reversed,  .ind  it 
was  not.  CoH'^rrss  had  to  start  enacting  a 
now  law  to  pro.  ;dc  .^-upport  prices  for  f.Trmcrs. 
I  w.'.s  cleclfd  uj  the  Senate  in  N"vembcr 
1936  and  in  January  1937,  I  was  sworn  in. 
After  quite  a  lot  of  m.ineuvprlns.  I  obtained 
a  berth  on  the  Senate  Camnm.tee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  1  :mi  ttlll  there  and 
I  liave  been  serving  as  Chairman  longer  than 
any  Senator  in  historv 

One  of  my  lirst  duties  as  a  member  of 
tiic  Commiiice  v.ns  an  ;issignmenl  to  a 
Special  Senate  Subcommittee.  At  the  request 
of  the  Lite  PrcsidcntJ  Pr.uiklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  Subcommittee  held  grassroots  hearings 
in  all  the  major  farm  areas  of  our  country. 
On  the  iLosis  of  those  hearlncs  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  l.)3B  w;is  .•nacied — 
a  measure  which  still  .•-t..nds  :is  t  if  bisls  i.f 
our  present  f.irni  i)rict>  support  progr.im.s  ^-^ 
When  the  1938  Act  was  :ipproved  >.v  the 
Congress,  iuany  '.f  y;iu  were  not  yet  horn. 
Many  others  were  too  young  really  to  know 
what  was  transpiring  (luring  I'lat  decade  of 
tiip  thirtifs. 

But  I  was  not  too  young.  I  know  what  It 
was  like  then.  And  I  liave  not  forsoiven. 

It  was  ;  t;mc  of  trial  ;ind  trava.l.  .i  time  of 
testing.  The  e^rly  part  of  the  decade,  in 
particular,  w.^s  a  period  of  povfrty  and  in- 
security iind  lack  of  jobs  in  town  and  country 
alike. 

Only  about  half  of  the  farmers  nf  this 
iiaii.iii  owned  the  land  they  worked  on.  Mid 
they  sold  the  products  of  their  toil  for  next 
'o  nolliing — nickel  cotton,  dime  corn,  .md 
'wo-blt  wnc.it.  It  wns  literally  more  eco- 
Jiomic'.l  in  .some  insi.mccs  to  burn  corn  for 
!i.el  than  to  take  it  to  market. 

It  WRS  1  time  i.i  growing  debt  — i  time  of 
cr:.«;;s  for  millions  -of  jieipi"  whose  lifetime 
savings  quickly  melt">d  away 

It  w.is  a  time  of  dcspcrntlon — a  time  when 
farm  ncjple  fathered  with  shotguns  to  stop 
foreclosure  s.iles — .i  tmie  when  they  threat- 
ened to  tar  and  feather  judges  .md  ollicers 
of  the  courts  who  were  proceeding  with 
foreclosures   and    evictions. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  houses  of  our  f.irm 
.iiid  rural  jicople  lived  in  were  very  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  very  hot  in  the  .summer,  and 
dirk  at  night 

When  I  c  ime  t.i  Washincton  only  one  farm 
out  of  iiine  in  the  nation  had  electricity.  In 
my  home  5;tite  of  Louisiana  the  iiroportion 
w.is  less  than  one  cut  cf  fifty.  :ind  I  am  gliid 
i.D  stite  that  the  first  cooper.itive  lor  the 
cilst-ibution  of  electricity  was  fcrmod  a  short 
diftance  from  where  I  live. 

What  a  change  h.is  come  about  .';lnce  then. 
Today  99  per  cent  of  all  f.irms  in  tiie  nation 
;:nd  in  I  liuIsIuki   ire  electrified. 

In  1940  only  3  per  cent^rf  all  the  farms  in 
my  State  had  telephones.  Today  thee  out  of 
f  liir  have  telephones.  In  the  nation  as  a 
v.hole  over  80  per  cent  of  the  farms  have 
'?lephones — and  most  of  them  have  modern 
di.il  service. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  the  term  •'dust 
bowl"  was  a  grim  re:Uitv.  I  can  well  remem- 
ber when  the  skies  over  Louisiana  were  so 
filled  with  dust  coming  from  the  midwest 
thnt  the  sun  could  hardly  be  seen.  You  could 
have  looked  high  and  low  all  over  the  United 
;-tAtes  iind  never  found  a  Soil  Conservation 
District.  The  first  one  A-as  established  that 
vcar— in  1937.  Today  there  are  over  3.000 
conservation  districts  and  they  contain  more 
than  95  per  cent  nf  the  nation's  farmland. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  there  was  no 
nationwide  Federal  agency  n  provide  super- 
\ised  credit  to  farm  people  unable  to  get 
funds  from  commercial  sourcc.=  .  Last  year 
alone  more  than  3.2  million  farm  I'nd  rural 
people  benefited  from  almost  {•5  billion  in  FHA 
cedit.  This  credit  has  been  advanced  to 
support  family  farms,  to  build  and  improve 
rur.tl  housing,  to  provide  modern  water  and 
disposal    facilities    for    thousands    of    com- 
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muiUUes,  and  to  enable  low-income  farm- 
ers and  rural  people  to  start  new  business 
enterprises 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  there 
was  no  Food  for  Peace  or  Food  for  Freedom 
Programs.  Modern  research  iichlevements — 
such  as  wiping  out  the  screwworm  popula- 
tion by  using  radiation  to  sterilize  the  male 
flies — were  years  in  the  future  So  were  wash- 
and-wear  cottons,  shrlnk-proof  woolens, 
penicillin,  dextran,  and  dozens  of  other  ad- 
vances developed  by  agricultural  researchers. 

In  these  30-odd  years  we  have  seen  our 
farms  and  homes  electrified,  our  nights  made 
bright,  our  soil  and  water  conserved,  our 
forests  replanted,  our  farms  rebuilt. 

We  have  seen  tJ~S,  agriculture  become  the 
number  one  instrument  in  the  war  on  world 
hunger  We  have  seen  agricultural  experts 
teaching  people  all  over  the  free  world  the 
know-how  of  a  more  productive  agriculture 

.\nd  we  are  now  witnessing  a  great  rural 
revival  taking  place  here  in  America  stimu- 
lated by  many  thousands  of  volunteer  lead- 
ers all  over  tlie  land  New  economic,  social. 
and  cultural  opportunities  are  being  opened 
in  rural  America  Today  there  is  real  hope 
that  we  can  eventually  restore  rural-urban 
balance  to  this  Nation. 

Because!  have  had  some  part  in  helping 
bring  aboMt  these  changes  of  the  past  three 
decades.  I  cannot  help  indulging  m  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  pride 

I  am  proud  to  have  helped  promote  rural 
electrification  and  soil  conservation,  .ind  to 
have  had  a  part  in  establishing  the  School 
Milk  Program,  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and 
the  Food  for  Peace  and  Food  lor  Freedom 
Programs 

I  iim  proud  to  be  known  as  the  co-author 
of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  along  with  Senator- 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia. 

Of  all'  the  agricultural  legislation  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  however,  I  can 
think  of  no  single  measure  which  is  more 
vital  to  our  farm  people  than  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  This  Is  truly  legisla- 
tion for  a  new  era  of  balanced  and  sus- 
tained abundance. 

But  I  say  to  you — and  everybody  in  the 
Congress  recognizes  this  fact — that  none  of 
these  programs  would  be  worth  anything  at 
all  If  it  were  not  for  the  dedication  with 
which  you  C>f  the  USDA  administer  them,  ex- 
plain them,  .-^nd  carry  them  out 

Over  the  years  we  In  the  Congress  have 
constantly  given  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture more  and  more  responsibility.  Do 
you  think  it  is  by  chance  that  your  great 
Department  provides  more  categories  of 
services  to  the  general  public  than  any  other 
agency  of  government? 

Do  you  think  It  Is  by  chance  that  we  have 
so  greatly  expanded  the  work  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  the  Extension  Service,  and 
other  USDA  agencies? 

Do  you  think  it  Is  by  chance  that  the 
USDA  devotes  more  than  two-thirds  of  Its 
appropriations  and  more  than  90  percent  of 
Its  man-hours  to  programs  and  services 
which  are  not  primarily  farmer-oriented  but 
are  rather  directed  to  the  welfare  of  con- 
sumers and  the  general  public? 

No.  It  Is  not  by  chance,  but  by  design. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  we  come  back  again 
and  again  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
when  we  desire  to  get  something  done  for 
the  people. 

It  is  because  you  started  out  in  1862  as 
the  "people's  department."  This  was  the 
agency  in  which,  as  President  Lincoln  said, 
"the  people  feel  more  directly  concerned 
than  in  any  other.  And  you  have  remained 
the  people's  department  to  this  day. 

It  is  because  you  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  faithful  and  skillful 
and  dedicated  in  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities the  Congress  has  given  you  that  we 


constantly    place    larger    burdens    on    your 
shoulders. 

We  do  this  because  we  know  you  care 
about  what  you  do. 

you  care  about  conservation  and  so  you 
inspire  other  people  to  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  your  programs  In  the  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  In  small  watersheds.  In  resource 
development  and  conservation  projects,  in 
the  Great  Plains,  In  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program,  in  the  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Program,  in  the  Greenspan  Program. 

You  care  about  the  farmer's  economic  wel- 
fare. You  believe  he  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  in- 
come In  return  for  his  immense  contribution 
to  the  economy.  And  so  you  skillfully  help 
him  adjust  supply  to  effective  demand. 

You  care  about  the  rural  renaissance.  You 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  build  ideal  com- 
mftnltles  of  tomorrow — what  Secretary  Free- 
man calls  Town  and  Country  communities. 
And  you  make  believers  out  of  other  people. 

You  care  about  winning  victory  over  hun- 
ger and  you  believe  in  food  for  freedom  and 
ln^ald  to  the  developing  nations  so  that  they 
can  one  day  feed  themselves.  And  because 
you  do,  there  is  new  hope  in  the  world  that 
the  war  on  hunger  can  be  won. 

You  care  about  helping  the  undernour- 
ished here  at  home  to  imjiftve  their  diets 
through  the  Food  Stamp  Program  the  School 
Lunch  and  Milk  Programs,  and  the  Direct 
Pood  D.strlbution  Programs  With  your  con- 
tinued interests  and  the  tools  to  work  with 
we  should  be  able  to  eliminate  undernutri- 
tion within  5  years. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  are  living 
in  the  most  exciting  and  challenging  period 
in  history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  also 
by  far  the  fastest  moving  period  in  history. 
We  are  told  that  our  sclent  fie  a-.d  tecli.-.o- 
loglcal  knowledge  is  now  doubling  every  dec- 
ade. We  see  more  changes  in  a  year  or  two 
than  our  great  grandparents  saw  In  a  life- 
time. Because  of  electricltv,  the  gasoline 
engine  and  our  expanding  knowledge  each 
of  us  has  power  at  his  or  her  fingertips  such 
as  the  kings  and  princes' of  old  would  have 
envied. 

But  with  power  goes  resp>onslblllty.  The 
past  30  years  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world  more  than  the  preceding  300,  And  the 
changes  of  the  next  30  years  may  well  alter 
the  face  of  the  world  more  than  It  has  been 
changed  in  the  past  3000, 

This  is  a  great  challenge.  And  nowhere  is 
the  challenge  more  direct — more  pressing — 
more  vital — than  in  agriculture. 

Yours  has  been  the  responsibility  of  guid- 
ing agriculture  in  the  past,  and  yours  will 
continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
it  in  the  future. 

I  strongly  endorse  what  Secretary  Freeman 
told  you  a  year  ago,  namely,  that  no  public 
agency  anywhere  has  contributed  more  to 
American  welfare  than  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture — and  that  no  agency  any- 
where has  the  ability  to  contribute  more  to 
mankind  during  the  remainder  of  this 
Twentieth  Century. 

To  meet  the  responsibilities  which  the 
Congress  has  given  you^and  to  which  future 
Congresses  will  surely  add — you  will  need 
dedication  and  diligence,  intelligence  and 
imagination.  Industry  and  perseverance,  and 
many  other  qualities.  But  we  can  sum  them 
all  up  In  two  words- — devotion  and  skill. 

We  can  honor  only  a  few  of  you  today — 
but  in  honoring  the  few  we  honor  all  Be- 
cause what  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
accomplishes  is  always  the  result  of  team- 
work. And  those  who  receive  awards  today 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  what 
they  have  done  was  not  done  and  could 
not  have  been  done  by  any  of  them  alone. 

And  so  we  salute  you — the  Honor  Awards 
Winners  of  1968 — for  your  achievements  and, 
symbolically,  for  those  of  the  whole  Depart- 
ment 

Because  of  what  you  have  done  in  the  past, 


the  people  of  America  can  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

And  from  the  continuing  union  of  your 
devotion  and  skill,  we  will  go  on  expecting 
greater  and  greater  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  Agriculture 


LAW  AND  THE  CHANGING  SOCIETY 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Assembly  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity held  an  American  As.sembly  on 
Law  and  the  Cliansmii  Society  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  14-17,  1968. 

The  con.sensus  statement  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  discussions  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  Americans,  A  number 
of  concrete  sugeestions  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  all  must  be  considered  by  the 
Conaress  of  the  United  States,  All  must 
be  considered  by  lawyers,  educators,  and 
others  dealing  with  the  problem  of  our 
changing  society. 

One  paragraph  is  of  especial  interest 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommit- 
tee. Tiiat  paragraph  recommends  that ; 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Ombudsman  system  as  a 
supplemental  method  of  assuring  fairness 
and  regularity  in  governmental  processes. 
Legal  services — through  private  lawyers  and 
legal  aid— are  themselves  an  important 
method  of  checking  on  government.  The  om- 
budsman system,  however.  .<-eems  especially 
promising  to  deal  with  abuses  in  administra- 
tive agencies  where  the  cost  of  intervention 
by  other  means  may  be  prohibitive. 

Additionally,  the  report  suggests  that 
"access  to  legal  services  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  matter  of  legal  right."  I  deem 
th:s  of  importance  to  th?  consideration 
my  subcommittee  will  give  on  May  16  to 
S.  3303 — a  bill  to  extend  the  right  of 
coun.sel  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
To  paraphrase  the  American  Assembly 
report,  access  to  legal  services  must  be 
recognized  as  a  matter  of  legal  right — 
even  to  the  Selective  Ser\1ce  System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
sensus statement  of  the  American  As- 
sembly on  Law  and  the  Changing  Society 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consensus  St.^tement  of  the  American  As- 
sembly    ON     L.4W     .\ND    THE     CHANGING    SO- 
ciety, co-spon-sored  by  the  american  bar 
Association   *nd  the  American  Assembly 
OF  Columbia  University 
At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  partic- 
ipants  in   The    American    Assembly   on   Law 
and    the    Changing    Society    reviewed    as    a 
group   the   following  statement.   The  state- 
ment represents  general  agreement;  however 
no  one  was  asked   to  sign  it.  and  it  should 
not  be  asstimed  that  every  participant  nec- 
essarily   subscribes    to    every    recommenda- 
tion. 

Otir  changing  society  now  faces  challenge 
to  public  order  and  to  the  realization  of 
American  ideals  greater  than  any  since  the 
Civil  War — the  cluster  of  problems  known 
as  the  urban  crisis. 

Le^nl  institvitions  provide  a  network  of 
relationships  for  cooperation  and  for  recon- 
ciling conflict  in  society,  and  so  are  incon- 
spicuous when  society  is  at  peace.  Their 
inadequacies  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
their  functions  become  clear  in  times  of 
trouble  Central  to  the  crisis  of  our  time  are 
the  recurring  violations  of  the  human  dig- 
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nlty  of  people  w^ho  live  in  the  cities  These 
violations  take  many  forms— race  discrimina- 
tion, crime,  inadequacy  of  education  and 
employment  They  have  many  causes — public 
indifference,  archaic  government  Institu- 
tions, and  insufficiency  of  tax  resources.  Our 
complex  society  is  pervaded  by  similar  if  less 
evident    problems. 

The  legal  profession  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  these  problems.  The  law  seeks 
fair-dealing,  equity  and  redress  of  griev- 
ance— these  are  the  benefits  of  legal  order. 
For  many,  our  Institutions  have  proved  in- 
adequate to  secure  the  benefits  of  equal 
justice.  We  must  overcome  this  failure. 

Beyond  this,  the  systematic  re-examlna- 
ilon  and  evaluation  of  the  substance  of  our 
law,  with  a  view  to  Its  continuous  Improve- 
ment is  essential  to  the  legal  order  and  es- 
pecially important  In  a  period  of  sweeping 
social  change.  It  is  a  professional  responsi- 
bility of  lawyers  to  create  and  support  the 
Institutions  necessary  to  achieve  that  end 
The  lawyer  contributes  to  enhancement  of 
respect  for  law  by  assuring  that  law  is  truly 
worthy   of   respect 

THE  institutions  OF  SOCIETY 

Our  problems  arise  partly  from  basic  weak- 
ness In  social,  economic  and  political  insti- 
tutions and  partly  from  weakness  in  the 
machinery  of  justice  it.self  Lawyers,  who 
traditionally  have  acknowledged  responsi- 
bility for  the  machinery  of  Justice,  must  as- 
sume an  important  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  reform  of  these  other  institutions  in 
our   society. 

To  achieve  social  Justice  will  require  far- 
reaching  institutional  changes  For  example, 
our  welfare  system  must  do  more  than  sup- 
port persons  in  a  state  of  dependency.  Union 
rules  and  practices  that  restrict  job  oppor- 
tunities must  be  abated.  Building  codes  and 
practices  must  be  modernized  to  reduce 
housing  costs.  Political  boundaries  must  be 
adapted  so  that  they  accomplish  their  role  of 
keeping  government  close  to  people  without 
obstrvicting  better  education,  more  effective 
law  enforcement,  and  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  welfare  burdens. 

Lawyers  have  special  .skills — as  advocates, 
planners,  negotiators  and  organizers — needed 
in  achievlne  such  objectives.  They  must  help 
provide  leadership  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  profession  should 
promptly  create  devices  for  placing  these 
matters  high  on  its  agenda  and  moving  for- 
ward rapidly  with  them. 

Greater  responsibility  must  be  assumed 
through  legislation  for  dealing  with  soclety"s 
current  problems  and  changing  needs.  Law- 
yers must  help  to  create  understanding  of 
the  need  for  legislative  changes:  they  must 
draft  appropriate  legislation.  They  must  press 
for  Its  enactment,  as  Individuals,  as  members 
of  the  organized  bar,  and  as  legislators. 

At  the  same  time  the  bar  must  meet  so- 
ciety's needs  and  demands  for  legal  services. 
In  Increasing  volume  and  variety,  the  law  and 
the  legal  profession  are  called  on  to  perform 
new  tasks,  for  new  clientele,  in  relation  to 
new  problems,  and  in  new  context  The  legal 
profession  must  adapt  itself  accordingly, 

legal    SERVICES 

Access  to  legal  services  must  be  recognized 
as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  Legal  services  pro- 
vided through  conventional  law  office  and 
lawyer-client  relationships  are  beyond  the 
means  of  many  citizens. 

Innovations  are  needed  in  legal  services 
offered  all  segments  of  the  community.  These 
should  include  law  offices  to  serve  lower  in- 
come groups;  greater  utilization  of  services 
of  law  students;  training  and  employment  of 
sub-professionals  and  paraprofessionals  act- 
ing, where  appropriate,  under  the  supervision 
and  upon  the  responsibility  of  fully  qualified 
lawyers:  standardization  of  routine  legal 
transactions:  and  elimination  of  needlessly 
complicated  and  costly  legal  procedures  We 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Civil  legal  services  for  persons  without 
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sufficient  means  should  be  further  expanded. 
Criminal  defense  services,  both  public  and 
private,  should  be  made  adequate  to  defend 
Indigent  persons  accused  of  crime.  Federal, 
state  and  local  government  suppyort  of  the 
activities  of  legal  aid  and  defender  facilities 
deserves  to  be  a  permanent  element  of  public 
policy.  These  agencies  should  be  expected 
and  encouraged  to  deal  not  only  with  emer- 
gency and  short-term  matters  but  with  fun- 
damental legal  problems— such  as  legislative 
programs,  constitutional  questions  and  the 
legality  of  agency  and  executive  actions.  They 
should  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  development  and  enactment 
of  new  legislation  that  Is  of  Interest  to  their 
clients, 

2.  Group  legal  service  arrangements  should 
be  encouraged,  subject  to  safeguards  that  will 
assure  independence  of  professional  Judg- 
ment and  fidelity  in  the  lawyer-client  rela- 
tion Properly  administered,  they  should  re- 
duce the  cost  of  needed  legal  services,  ease 
the  problem  of  finding  a  lawyer,  and  provide 
the  client  with  a  lawyer  in  whom  he  has 
reason  to  have  confidence. 

3.  Lawyer  referral  services  should  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  so  that  all  persons 
seeking  access  to  a  lawyer  can  find  one.  Effec- 
tive measures  must  be  adopted  in  lawyer 
referral  services  to  assure  that  the  client  re- 
ceives competent  service.  Such  measures 
should  include  identification  of  areas  of 
special  competence  of  lawyers  on  referral 
panels, 

4  Bar  associations  have  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  study  the  extent  to  -vhlch 
legal  services  in  their  communities  are  being 
adequately  coordinated. 

5.  Remedial  Justice  In  civil  controversies 
involving  small  amounts  must  be  made 
available  more  swiftly  and  economically  to 
all  citizens  Arbitration  and  mediation  should 
be  used  more  widely,  perhaps  in  coopera- 
tion with  such  private  organizations  as  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  consumer 
organizations,  better  business  bureaus,  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Rapid  procedures  at 
the  neighborhood  level  should  be  developed 
to  adjudicate  disputes  over  simple 
transactions. 

6  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  ombudsman  system  as 
a  supplemental  method  of  assuring  fairness 
and  regularity  in  governmental  processes. 
Legal  services —  through  private  lawyers  and 
legal  aid — are  themselves  an  important 
method  of  checking  on  government.  The  om- 
budsman system,  however,  seems  especially 
promising  to  deal  with  abuses  In  adminis- 
trative agencies  where  the  cost  of  interven- 
tion by  other  means  may  be  prohibitive. 

7.  We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  create  legal  cost  insurance 
arrangements  In  cooperation  with  stiUe  and 
local  bars.  Although  there  will  be  difficulties 
of  cost,  schedules  of  charges,  eligibility 
standards  and  administration,  the  prospects 
are  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  the 
attempt. 

8.  Law  offices  should  use  all  available  means 
to  reduce  operating  costs  and  to  make  avail- 
able legal  services  at  reasonable  cost  Im- 
portant savings  are  possible  through  reor- 
ganization of  small  law  offices,  use  of  modern 
equipment,  standardization  of  legal  instru- 
ments and  Improvements  in  office  procedures. 

9.  The  American  Bar  Association  should 
continue  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  certifi- 
cating specialists  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
public  to  seciu-e  competent  legal  services  for 
particularized  needs. 

EDUCATION 

The  changes  In  society's  expectation  for  the 
legal  profession  require  corresponding 
changes  in  legal  education: 

1.  Financial  sources  now  available  to  law 
schools  are  inadequate.  Additional  financial 
support  is  required  from  government,  foun- 
dations, corporations,  the  legal  profession  and 
other  sources. 


2.  The  cost  of  going  to  law  school,  when 
added  to  the  cost  of  college,  makes  the  cost 
of  a  legal  education  prohibitive  for  many 
persons  in  our  society.  The  question  of  the 
required  duration  of  legal  education  and  pre- 
legal  education  should  be  reappraised  from 
this  perspective.  Pending  such  inquiry,  sub- 
stantial scholarship  assistance  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  students  who  cannot  other- 
wise afford  to  go  to  law  school. 

3  The  legal  profession  should  attract  to 
Its  ranks  members  from  all  segments  of  our 
society.  Experience  indicates  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  if  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  overcome  barriers  imposed  by  pov- 
erty and  cultural  differences  Lawyers  and 
law  firms  must  take  affirmative  action  to 
provide  career  opportunities  tor  lawyers  who 
are  members  of  minority  ethnic  groups  We 
commend  establishment  of  the  Council  on 
Legal  Education  Opportunities  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Asso<.iatlon  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  the  training  and  scholarship 
program  the  Council  is  organizing  to  encour- 
age Negroes,  Mexican-American  and  members 
of  other  disadvanUtged  groups  to  become 
law  vers. 

4  The  evolvement  of  predominantly  Negro 
law  schools,  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
surrovmdlng  their  origin,  must  now  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  reality  and  as  a  needed  educa- 
tion resource.  Many  Negro  students  attend 
these  schools.  We  encourage  their  strength- 
ening and  expansion.  At  the  same  time,  the 
right  of  all  minority  group  students  is  now 
assured  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  all 
law  .schools  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  We  urge  all  law  scliools  to  fa- 
cilltiite  admission  of  students  from  disad- 
\anUiged  groups 

5.  Law  schools  cannot  be  identical  In  their 
curricula.  Each  law  school  should  be  en- 
couraged to  determine  whether  its  program 
of  legal  education  responds  to  the  needs  of 
the  bar  and  the  society  it  serves  In  this  re- 
evaluation,  each  school  ,should  weigh  the 
need  for  professional  preparation,  for  clini- 
cal work,  education  in  the  lawyers  role  in 
legal  and  social  planning,  and  research,  in- 
cluding interdisciplinary  research.  While  rec- 
ognizing the  relevance  of  the  explosion  of 
specialized  knowledge  in  the  behavioral 
sciences,  law  schools  should  keep  in  view 
their  obligation  to  prepare  lawyers  for  their 
roles  as  generallsts, 

6.  Law  schools  should  seek  closer  relation- 
ships 'With  other  parts  of  their  universities 
and  with  each  other  to  profit  tiy  and  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
Law  schools,  in  cooperation  with  the  orga- 
nlMd  bar,  should  consider  the  development  of 
programs  of  education  and  training  for  sub- 
professional  and  paraprofesslonal  personnel. 

7.  The  necessary  growth  of  continuing 
legal  education  depends  upon  the  support  of 
the  bar,  the  law  schools  and  the  Judiciary. 
Greater  cooperation  among  participating  or- 
ganizations. Improved  efficiency,  and  higher 
quality  should  be  the  aim.  Continuing  legal 
education  can  contribute  to  instruction  in 
the  law  schools,  and  the  law  schools  can  in 
turn  Improve  the  quality  of  continuing  legal 
education,  if  the  relationships  between  the 
two  are  extended  and  strengthened.  Judges 
should  assist  in  education  programs  designed 
for  the  bar  and  participate  in  programs  de- 
signed especially  for  them  Programs  of  con- 
tinuing education  for  judges  should  be 
strengthened,  and  similar  programs  should 
be  established  for  adjudicative  officials  In 
administrative  agencies. 

8.  The  value  and  nature  of  bar  examina- 
tions should  be  reassessed,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  influence  they  may  have  on 
law  school  curricula.  The  bar  should  consider 
developing  alternative  means  to  verify  the 
competence  of  a  new  lawyer. 

RESEARCH    and  TECHNOLOGY 

1,  Research  is  important  to  the  rational 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  legal  services  and 
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Institutions.  There  Is  need  for  detailed 
stuciv  :'  -ae  effects  of  particular  legal  ar- 
rangements, and  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search Into  law.  The  conduct  of  such  re- 
search will  require  closer  connection  between 
law  and  the  behavioral  sciences.  Increases  In 
the  currently  mlnlscule  level  of  funding  for 
such  studies  would  generate  Important  in- 
terdisciplinary- work.  We  urge  Congress  to 
support  agencies  authorized  to  provide  for 
research  on  the  law,  and  to  enact  pending 
legislation  to  establish  and  fund  a  national 
law  foundation. 

2.  The  profession  should  increase  its  efforts 
to  take  advantage  of  the  developing  tech- 
nology of  electronic  data  processing.  Possible 
uses  for  the  computer  range  from  the  stor- 
age and  systematic  retrieval  of  legal  mate- 
rials, to  the  employment  of  simulation  tech- 
niques and  linear  programming,  to  calculate 
the  consequences  of  legally  significant 
events.  At  the  same  time,  the  profession 
should  seek  to  develop  the  law  necessary  to 
deal  with  computer  technology. 

JUSTICE  .Kan  RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

1.  The  Improvement  In  the  organization 
and  administration  of  our  courts  and  the 
methodsiof  selecting  our  Judges  remains  a 
pressing  necessity,  in  part  because  of  rapid 
incre.^sps-  and  changes  in  the  work  of  the 
courtsl  VVfr'-reafflrm  that  necessity.  We  make 
no  reAftimendatlons  on  these  subjects  be- 
cause the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Twenty-Seventh  American  Assembly.  The 
Courts,  the  Public  and  the  Law  Explosion, 
have  spoken  specifically  to  them.  We  urge 
Implemeriiatlon  of  the  proposals  lor  improve- 
ment of  Judicial  administration  contained 
in  those  recommendations,  except  that 
which  concerns  automobile  accident  cases,  a 
matter  we  refer  to  below. 

2.  Equal  access  to  the  legal  system  requires 
not  only  the  availability  of  counselors  and 
advocates  but  also  public  subsidization  of  the 
other  expenses  of  litigation  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  them.  These  expenses  include 
court  fees,  transcripts.  dep>osltion  costs,  su- 
persedeas bonds  and  simll.ir  expenses  often 
incurred  In  the  defense  or  assertion  of 
claims.  Each  jurisdiction  should  provide  for 
waiver  or  public  subsidization  of  all  such  ex- 
penses for  persons  who  are  otherwise  unable 
to  utilize  the  legal  system. 

3.  Automobile  accident  claims  are  of  vital 
concern  to  the  public,  the  court  and  the  bar. 
We  commend  the  American  Bar  Associations 
determination  to  give  objective  .:nd  urgent 
study  to  the  problem. 

4.  Instruction  in  law  and  legal  processes, 
should  be  a  part  of  primary,  secondary  and 
college  education.  The  legal  profession 
should  encourage  programs  of  such  Instruc- 
tion. As  part  of  its  responsibility  regarding 
education  of  the  public,  lawyers  should  seek 
to  explain  court  decisions,  especially  where 
unpopular,  and  to  help  the  public  under- 
stand that  a  lawyer's  duty  Includes  repre- 
sentation of' unpopular  clients. 

5.  Law  enforcement  must  be  provided  the 
resources  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
firmly,  capably  and  with  sensitivity.  Secu- 
rity in  our  daily  '.Ives  depends  upon'this  ca- 
pability. The  tranquility  of  our  cities  may 
dep>end  upon  the  ability  of  law  enforcement 
to  demonstrate  to  the  community  that  It 
deals  Justly  both  ;^-lth  the  troubles  of  per- 
sons and  with  the  troubles  created  by  per- 
sons whose  lives  are  touched  by  It. 

Lawyers  administering  justice  must  take 
responsibility  for  assuring  not  only  that 
these  procedures  are  fair  to  the  Individual 
and  the  comunlty  but  that  they  appear  to  be 
fair,  to  the  end  that  justice  be  done  and  be 
known  to  be  done.  We  urge  that  the  institu- 
tions involved  in  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution,  many  of  which  are  unduly  frag- 
mented, should  be  organized  and  financed 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form the  tasks  demanded  of  them. 


THE  NEWS  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
newspapers  are  filled  with  the  news  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Czechs  need  West- 
em  economic  assistance;  the  Russians 
attacked  Thomas  Masar>-k,  the  first 
President  and  national  hero  of  Czecho- 
'slovakia;  and  De  Gaulle  began  a  visit  to 
Rumania  amid  warm  welcomes  by  call- 
ing for  a  united  Europe  and  increased 
attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  East 
and  West. 

In  past  weeks  it  has  become  clear  that 
Czechoslovakia  is  walking  a  fine  line. 
The  country  must  have  more  contacts 
with  the  West  for  the  sake  of  its  eco- 
nomic survival.  The  Soviets  put  pressure 
on  the  Czechs  by  procrastinating  in  pro- 
viding the  requested  economic  assistance. 

Czechoslovak  economists  concede  that 
the  country  must  extricate  itself  from  its 
lopsided  dependence  on  trade  with  the 
socialist  countries.  However,  during  the 
first  few  months  of  this  year,  imports 
from  the  West  dropped  while  imports 
from  Eastern  European  nations  rose 
more  than  9  percent. 

Czechoslovak  officials,  worried  about 
their  economic  position,  now  welcome 
foreign  investment  in  industry.  Premier 
Cernik  yesterday  said  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment is  interested  in  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  East-West  trade  barriers. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  consider  our  response  to  these  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  East-West  trade  res- 
olution I  submitted  last  week,  and  to  the 
hearings  on  East-West  trade  scheduled 
to  begin  later  this  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
concerning  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  of  May  15,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prague's  Leaders  Outline  Reforms;  New 
Charter  Dtjr — Premier  and  Two  Deputies 
Hold  News  Conference — Stress  Citizens' 
Right — Economic  Changes  Due — Western 
Capital  Welcomed — Law  Being  Drafted 
ON  Freedom  op  the  Press 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Prague.  May  14.— Premier  Oldrlch  Cernik 
and  two  deputy  premiers  announced  at  a 
news  conference  here  today  a  lar-ranging 
program  of  political  and  economic  reforms 
they  also  said  Czechoslovakia  would  welcomo 
foreign  investment  in  industry. 

In  a  sharp  departure  from  practices  since 
the  Communist  takeover  in  1948.  the  Czecho- 
slovak premier  submitted  to  a  Western  style 
of  questioning  by  Czechoslovak  and  foreign 
reporters. 

For  an  hour  and  20  minutes.  Mr.  Cernik 
and  Deputy  Premiers  Ota  Sik  and  Gustav 
Husak  freely,  and  often  humorously,  replied 
to  questions  ranging  from  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  amount  of  work  performed 
by  civil  servants. 

Revealing  the  latest  plans  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia's quickening  "SoclaUsc  democratic  rev- 
olution.'  Mr.  Cernik  and  his  colleagues  an- 
nounced these  moves: 

A  special  commission  will  be  named  to- 
morrow to  draft  the  new  constitution  estab- 
lishing a  federal  stJte  in  Czechoslovakia 
composed  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  guar- 
anteeing the  rights  of  other  minorities. 

Legislation  is  being  prepared  to  guarantee 


freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  as- 
sembly. 

A  new  electoral  law  will  be  drafted,  though 
no  date  for  elections  has  been  set.  Mr.  Husak 
said  that  the  ruling  National  Front  was  "not 
a  political  party."  but  that  the  electoral  law 
would  deal  with  the  parties  of  the  front — 
the  Communists,  the  Socialists  and  the  Peo- 
ples party. 

A  law.  to  be  completed  later  this  month. 
will  regulate  the  rehabilitation  of  victims 
of  previous  Communist  regimes. 

The  rehabilitation  process  has  been  in 
progress  since  early  this  year,  when  the  pres- 
ent Government  came  to  power.  Mr.  Cernik 
said  today  that  rehabilitation  was  "one  of 
the  primary  tasks"  of  the  new  program  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  party. 

In  his  opening  statement.  Mr.  Cernik  said 
that  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  new 
regime  was  "to  stress  the  democratic  rights 
and  freedom  of  citizens." 

Discussing  economic  problems.  Mr.  Cernik 
and  Mr.  Slk,  who  is  this  country's  leading 
liberal  Marxist  economist,  announced  plans 
for  changes  that  contrast  sharply  with 
orthodox  communism. 

Tlie  economy  Is  to  be  reorganized  to  be- 
come competitive  both  domestically  and  in 
Western  export  markets. 

The  reorganization  calls  for  creation  of  a 
central  policymaking  economic  body.  But  at 
the  same  time  there  is  to  be  a  complete 
decentralization  of  industry  and  manage- 
ment, granting  full  autonomy  to  individual 
state  enterprises  and  forcing  them  to  com- 
pete for  credits  and  markets. 

Free  enterprise  will  be  permitted  In  "per- 
sonal services."  Mr.  Slk  explained  that  indi- 
viduals could  provide  services  as  private  busi- 
nessmen If  they  worked  alone  or  with  their 
families,  though  they  might  also  employ  "one 
or  two  apprentices." 

Subsidiaries  to  noncompetitive  enterprises 
will  gradually  be  removed. 

Mr.  Sik  concedes  that  this  might  cause 
temporary  "social  problems  '  and  some  un- 
employment, but  said  that  the  workers 
would  be  absorbed  by  other  enterprises. 

It  was  the  announcement  of  Czechoslova- 
kia's desire  to  cooperate  economically  with 
the  West  that  served  to  emphasize  the  new 
regime's  determination  to  break  away  from 
the  Communist  bloc's  economic  patterns. 

Mr.  Sik  said  that  Czechoslovakia  would 
accept  Western  capital  for  industrial  "jointed 
ventures"  with  state  enterprises,  although 
it  will  be  up  to  each  enterprise  to  negotiate 
with  "capitalist;  companies." 

He  said  offers  of  this  type  were  already 
coming  in  from  France.  West  Germany,  Italy 
and  other  Western  European  countries. 

Discussing  what  he  and  Premier  Cernik 
described  as  Czechoslovakia's  desire  to  con- 
tribute economically  to  the  "European  con- 
tinent." Mr.  Slk  said  that  one  of  this  coun- 
try's goals — but  also  "the  hardest  nut  to 
crack" — was  achievement  of  convertibility 
for  Czech  currency — the  crown. 

He  said  such  convertibility  must  result 
from  economic  productivity  and  not  from 
arbitrary  measures. 

weighing    monetary    LINK 

In  reply  to  questions.  Mr.  Sik.  said  that 
it  was  premature  to  think  of  Czechoslovakia's 
potential  ties  with  the  Europe.-.n  Common 
Market,  but  iie  conceded  that  this  country 
might  consider  a  relationship  with  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

He  noted  that  Czechoslovakia  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  bloc's  Council  for  Mu- 
tual Economic  Assistance — the  Comecon — 
and  that  she  was  prep.'iring  proposals  to 
make  this  organisation  more  effective. 

But  Mr.  Sik  made  it  clear  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia would  insist  on  her  independence  and 
the  protection  of  her  interests  in  economic 
developmen'^ 

After  Mr.  Cernik  said  that  Czechoslovakia 
would  make  every  effort  to  use  trade  to  break 
down   the   "barriers"   between  the  east  and 
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the  west,  a  reporter  asked  him  whether  this 
country's  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Comecon  would  not  be  an  obstacle. 

Mr.  Cernik  replied  that  while  Czechoslo- 
vakia respected  her  relations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, her  decision  to  deal  with  the  west  or 
anywhere  else  was  a  matter  of  "our  sovereign 
right." 

He  and  Mr.  Slk  confirmed  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  seeking  Industrial  development 
credits  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  they  said 
Moscow  had  set  no  date  for  a  reply  to  this 
request. 

The  premier  said  that  the  Government  had 
Invited  the  Soviet  Premier.  Aleksel  N.  Kosy- 
gln,  to  visit  Czechoslovakia  and  that  he  ex- 
pected him  soon.  He  also  said  the  Hungarian 
party  chief,  Janos  Kadar,  who  has  emerged 
as  a  cautious  supporter  of  Czechoslovak  pol- 
icy, would  probably  meet  the  Czechoslovak 
party  chief.  Alexander  Dubcek,  next  month 
in  Budapest. 

There  has  been  concern  here  that  Moscow 
will  not  grant  credits  to  Czechoslovakia  be- 
cause of  the  growing  Soviet  irritation  with 
Prague's  "democratic  socialism."  Representa- 
tives of  the  Comecon  countries  began  talks 
on  Moscow  today. 

The  news  conference  was  held  at  the  Pres- 
idential residence.  Mr.  Cernik  and  his  as- 
sociates were  as  relaxed  and  natural  as  If 
they  had  been  holding  sessions  with  the 
press  all  their  lives.  Later,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Premier  said  that  such  news  conferences 
would  be  held  regularly. 

More  than  100  reporters,  including  Amer- 
ican. British  and  Soviet  correspondents, 
filled  the  large  conference  room  along  tables 
bearing  coffee,  mineral  water  and  plates  of 
cookies. 

Mr.  Cernik.  wearing  a  gray  suit,  answered 
questions  standing  In  front  of  a  microphone. 
He  accepted  written  questions  as  well  as 
those  asked  from  the  floor  WTien  a  question 
touched  on  one  of  his  colleague's  speclaJtles, 
he  would  turn  It  over  to  Mr.  Slk  or  Mr.  Husak. 

After  80  minutes.  Mr.  Cernik  told  the  re- 
porters, "Thank  you  for  coming." 

Then  he  and  his  deputies  mixed  with  the 
correspondents,  shaking  hands  and  exchang- 
ing pleasantries. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  15.  1968] 

De  Gaulle  'Visits  Rumania.  Hah-s  Its 

Independent  Policy 

(By  IXinald  H.  Louchhelm) 

Bucharest.  May  14 — President  de  Gaulle 
called  on  Communist  Rumania  today  to 
march  "side  by  side"  with  France  toward  a 
united  Europe  of  truly  independent  nations. 

At  the  .■^tart  of  a  six-day  state  visit,  de 
Gaulle  Indicated  approval  of  Rumania's 
policy  of  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Indirectly  appealed  to  Moscow  to 
permit  other  Eastern  European  nations  to 
follow  the  same  path. 

De    Gaulle   is   the    first   Western   chief   of 
state  to  visit  this  country,  which  has  been 
as  much  a  maverick  in  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
France  has  been  in  the  Western  alliance. 
congratulates  nation 

In  a  toast  to  President  Nicholae  Ceausecu. 
de  Gaulle  congratulated  the  Rumanians  for 
refusing  to  bov/  to  either  ideology  or  outside 
political  pressure  in  their  quest  for  national 
independence. 

He  said  that  France  and  Rumania  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  be  partners  in  "a 
■anlted  political  effort"  to  bridge  "the  sterile 
and  artificial  separation"  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe. 

Rumania  has  ignored  Soviet  wishes  on 
major  foreign  policy  questions  over  the  last 
year.  and.  in  recent  months,  has  moved  into 
open  opposition  to  Moscow  on  several  issues. 

In  his  toast,  de  Gaulle  apparently  sought 
to  reassure  Moscow  that  he  had  not  come 
to  Bucharest  to  exacerbate  the  bre.ach  be- 
tween Rumania  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  said.  "The  fact  is  tliat  Rumania  is  next 
to  Russia,  to  which  It  Is  attached  by  certain 


links."  He  credited  the  Soviet  Union  with 
keeping  Europe  irom  being  "entirely  en- 
slaved" 25  years  ago.  and  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  "value  and  power  make  It  an  essen- 
tial pillar"  of  a  reunited  Continent. 

But  he  stressed  that  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope must  put  an  end  to  "a  situation  in 
which  many  of  them  lind  themselves  divided 
into  two  opposing  blocs,  bowing  to  political, 
economic  and  mlliuiry  direction  from  out- 
side." 

Prom  the  moment  de  Gaulle  stepped 
out  of  his  Caravelle  jetliner  at  the  Bucha- 
rest airport  he  received  an  unprecedented 
welcome  from  the  Rumanians,  who  view 
the  visit  as  a  consecration  of  their  effort  to 
win   international   prestige. 

The  streets  were  Jammed  with  flagwavlng 
students  and  workers  who  were  either  given 
a  special  holiday  or  time  off  to  participate 
in  the  welcome.  At  the  airport  de  Gaulle 
plunged  into  the  crowds,  who  seemed  sur- 
prised to  be  suddenly  shaking  his  hand. 
to  address  legislature 

Throughout  the  day.  spectators  gathered 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  de  Gaulle  as  he  laid 
wreaths  at  monuments  and  traveled  to  the 
Opera  House  for  a  presentation  of  traditional 
Rumanian  dancing. 

De  Gaulle  is  scheduled  to  make  three 
major  speeches  here,  including  addresses 
to  the  Rumanian  Parliament  and  Bucharest 
University. 

In  his  brief  arrival  speech,  de  CauUe  also 
stressed  the  twin  themes  of  European  In- 
dependence and  unity. 

Ceause.scu  welcomed  de  Gaulle  by  sound- 
ing many  of  the  same  nationalistic  notes. 
The  Rumanian  leader  said  that  In  Rumania's 
view,  "the  nation,  far  from  having  exhausted 
lis  role  m  modern  society,  still  remains 
an  essential  factor  of  social  life." 

Like  de  Gaulle,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  two  nations  could  strengthen  polit- 
ical ties,  but  he  stopped  short  of  de  Gaulle's 
appeal  for  '"a  combined  political  effort." 

Ceausescu.  whose  shortness  is  accentuated 
by  de  Gaulle's  height,  also  included  a  con- 
demnation of  "American  aggression"  In  Viet- 
nam In  his  luncheon  toast.  De  Gaulle  did 
not  refer  to  Vietnam  in  his  speeches  and 
toasts  today. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  15. 
19681 

Prague  Obscures  U.S.  Firm's  Role  in 

Project 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Prague.  May  ]4.--The  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist government  Is  trying  to  play  down 
the  fact  that  a  United  States  company  Is  to 
supply  technological  expertise  for  one  of  the 
largest  chemical  combines  ever  planned  for 
the  country. 

The  contract  for  the  Slovnaft  Polypropy- 
lene Chemical  factory  in  Slovakia  was 
signed  recently,  but  there  has  as  yet  been 
no  official  recognition  that  an  American  firm 
will  supply  several  millions  dollars  worth  of 
.'^clentiflc  and  technical  know-how  for  the 
project. 

[A  U.S.  official  In  Washington  said  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  Export  Control  Act, 
the  government  could  not  publicly  identify 
the  American  company  Involved.  It  was  also 
not  clear  whether  the  company  had  yet  been 
issued  the  Commerce  Department  license  re- 
quired of  American  firms  selling  technical 
skills  to  East  European  Commtmist  coun- 
tries.) 

On  Monday  the  Communist  Party  news- 
paper Rude  Pravo  reported  that  two  Japa- 
nese firms.  Chlsso  and  C.  Itoh.  will  supply 
machinery  and  technology,  but  there  was 
no  mention  of  American  participation.  The 
total  cost  "a'lll  be  238  million  Czechoslovak 
crowns — or  about  $60  million  at  the  foreign 
exchange  rate. 

The  factory  project  Is  an  example  of  the 
delicate  position  Czechoslovakia's  new  lead- 


ers find  themselves  In  as  they  try  to  pull  out 
of  their  economic  slump  without  arousing 
suspicions  among  their  Communist  neigh- 
bors that  the  country  Is  on  the  road  to 
capitalist    domination. 

The  new  Prague  team  Is  carefully  trying 
to  avoid  provoking  the  soviet  Union,  which 
Is  upset  by  the  turn  the  democratization 
process  has  taken  In  Czechoslovakia. 

However,  two  of  the  country's  top  leaders 
indicate  today,  that  Czechoslovakia  niny  now 
have  vo  risk  more  capitalist  contacts  lor  the 
sake  of  its  own  economic  survival. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  Soviet  procrasti- 
nation In  providing  requested  economic 
assistance. 

Premier  Oldrlch  Cernik  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  new  government  was  "In- 
terested in  collaboration"  with  'Western  firms, 
and  the  gradual  removal  of  East-West  trade 
barriers. 

Cernik  declined  to  comment  directly  on 
w^hether  Czechoslovakia  was  interested  In  a 
fornial  commercial  deal  with  the  Common 
Market.  But  Deputy  Premier  Ota  Slk,  who 
conceived  the  Czechoslovak  economic  pro- 
gram, said  that  he  had  personally  received 
many  proposals  from  Western  firms,  which  he 
has  turned  over  to  the  Ministry  lor  Foreign 
Trade. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  procrastinated  so  far 
on  the  Prague  request  for  quick  aid  in  the 
form  <jf  a  hard  currency  loan  to  revive  the 
worsening  economy. 

Czechoslovak  economic  planners  have  ad- 
mitted such  a  loan  would  be  used  In  part  for 
purchases  of  licenses  and  materials  In  the 
West. 

Cernik  said  gloomily  today  that  "when  It 
Is  convenient  for  them  (the  Soviets)  ihey  will 
give  us  an  answer  " 

Adding  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  was 
the  release  yesterday  of  trade  figures  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 

Tliey  showed  Imports  from  capitalist  coun- 
tries off  from  the  compar.ible  1967  quarter 
by  5  per  cent  and  exports  lower  than  the 
average  quarterly  figures  for  1967. 

Contrary  to  previous  reports,  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  lessening  of  exchanges  with  so- 
cialist countries.  Imports  from  that  area  rose 
more  than  9  per  cent. 

After  20  years  of  mismanagement.  Czech- 
oslovak tconomlsts  concede  the  country 
must  extricate  Itself  from  its  lopsided  de- 
pendence on  socialist  trade. 

The  country's  deficit  with  the  capitalist 
countries  Is  increasing.  A  hard  currency  loan 
Is  needed  to  refinance  the  debt,  make  needed 
investments  in  housing,  highways  and  the 
chemical  industry  and  work  t<jward  a  con- 
vertible currency,  a  process  that  Slk  says  will 
take  five  to  seven  years. 

Despite  new  Western  business  Interest  In 
Czechoslovakia,  there  has  been  no  dramatic 
upturn  in  investment  here,  even  though 
Czechoslovakia  is  the  only  socialist  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Agre?ment  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT). 

In  1951.  GATT  revoked  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment  for  Czechoslovakia  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  1.  which  means  that  It  receives  none 
of  the  special  tariff  considerations  available 
to  other  members. 

The  Tatra  automobile,  one  of  the  most  de- 
sired products  m  Europe  In  the  19.30s.  has 
practically  di&iippeared  Irom  Westfrn  mar- 
kets. The  .Skoda  auto  works,  however,  has 
just  completfd  a  cooperative  deal  with  Sim- 
mons Machine  Tool  Corp. 

Automobile  production  is  now  under  100.- 
000  a  year,  but  economic  planners  want  to 
boost  this  to  200.000. 

Slk  said  this  would  mean  closing  down  fac- 
tories In  other  areas  of  productions,  notably 
111  the  overcapitalized  ^teel  Industry.  He  did 
not  sav  what  would  happen  to  the  workers. 
In  other  events  in  Czechoslovakia  todav.  a 
Soviet  marshal  speaking  at  a  steel  works  in 
O&trava  brought  greetings  from  Soviet  Party 
leader  Brezhnev  sa'd  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  Interfere  with  Czechoslovakia. 
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Party  to  Canvass  Public  Opinion 

Prague.  May  14 — Czechoslovakia's  Com- 
munist leaders  are  asking  readers  of  the  otfl- 
clal  Communist  Party  newspaper  what  they 
think  of  the  democratization  drive,  and  If 
communism  is  compatible  with  democracy. 

But  the  Party  Central  Committee's  Insti- 
tute of  Political  Science,  which  is  taking  the 
poll,  has  not  announced  whether  it  will  pub- 
lish the  results. 

Among  the  Issues  raised  is;  'One  can  speak 
of  democracy  only  when  voters  have  a  chance 
to  decide  freely  between  two  independent  aJid 
equal  political  parties  which  are  not  depend- 
ent on  each  other." 

.another  question  in  the  section  on  democ- 
racy Mked  is  one  "can  only  speak  of  socialist 
dernocracy  when  the  Communist  Party  has  a 
leading  role." 

The  long  questionnaire  was  printed  in  the 
paper.  Rude  Prayo.  and  replies  were  to  be 
sent  anonymously. 

Dan  Morgan  of  The  Washington  Post  filed 
tilts  report  from  Prague: 

A  top  Czechoslovak  official  today  indicated 
the  new  government  is  not  interested  In  hav- 
mg  Hungarian  Party  leader  Janos  Kadar  me- 
diate in  Its  difflculties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  had  been  reports  from  Budapest  that 
K.id.ir  would  meet  Czechoslovak  Party  leader 
.\;»Kand«F-  Dubcek  here  soon  to  discuss  the 
issue. 

However.  Premier  Oldrlch  Cemlk  said  the 
two  would  not  meet  before  Dubcek  goes  to 
Budapest  in  June,  and  then  primarily  to 
work  out   a   new  trade  agreement. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  15.  1968] 

Moscow  Is  Increasing  Pressures  on  Prague 

( By  Anatole  Shub  i 

Moscow.  M,ay  14.— "the  Soviet  Union  today 
began  increasing  the  pressure  on  Czecho- 
slovakia despite  renewed  assurances  of  loyalty 
(rom  Prague.  The  main  developments  were: 

A  blistering  attack  on  the  late  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk.  Czechoslovakia's  first  President,  on 
whose  grave  the  new  President.  Ludvlk  Svo- 
boda.  laid  a  ceremonial  wreath  last  month. 

.^  carefully  phrased  warning  by  Soviet 
Marshal  Ivaa  Yakubovsky.  military  com- 
mander of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  that  pact 
states — including  Czechoslovakia — are  ex- 
pected to  ca.-ry  out  the  long-delayed  Joint 
maneuvers  of  their  armed  forces  and  to  en- 
act new  measures  for  tightening  the  pact's 
high  command. 

The  attack  on  Masaryk.  which  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  So\ietskaya  Rossiya.  seemed 
certain  to  provoke  a  strong  reaction  in 
Prague,  which  is  preparing  to  celebrate  this 
fall  the  50th  anniversary  of  Czechoslovak  in- 
dependence Masaryk  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson of  that  independence  until  Stalinists 
forbade  even  the  mention  of  his  name  from 
1950  to  1963  He  has  been  restored  full  honors 
m  the  current  Czechoslovak  national  revival. 

The  SoN-let  attack,  drawing  partly  on  the 
work  of  a  Czechoslovak  Stalinist  historian, 
charged  Masaryk  with  subsidizing  murderers 
and  spies  in  Russia  during  and  after  the  civil 
war.  and  accused  him  of  "bloody  crimes 
against  the  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  peoples." 
■We  would  not  mention  this  now."  the 
article  declared,  "if  it  were  not  for  the  slogan 
Back  to  Masaryk'  that  has  been  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  taken  up  by  some  people  in 
fraternal  Czechoslovakia.  .  .  Do  those  peo- 
ple who  repeat  this  slogan  today  realize  what 
disaster  they  are  courting  for  their  people?  " 

Although  Masaryk  died  in  1935.  the  arti- 
cle blamed  his  successors  for  the  loss  of 
Czechoslovak  indef>endence  tiirough  the  1938 
Munich  Pact.  The  cause,  according  to  So- 
vietskaya  Rossiya.  was  the  Prague  govern- 
ments rejection  of  a  Soviet  proposal  to  ren- 
der military  assistance.  The  proi>osal  involved 
'he  passage  of  Soviet  armed  forces  through 
Poland  into  Czechoslovakia — an  idea  by  no 
means  irrelevant  today  East  Germany  and 
other   critics   of    Prague's    new   course   have 


urged  that  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw  P.ict 
forces  be  moved  Into  Czechoslovakia  to 
strengthen   the  common  defense. 

Yakubovsky.  writing  In  Pravda  on  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  pact,  declared  that  mem- 
ber states  "have  carried  out.  are  carrying 
out  and  will  carry  out  Joint  maneuvers  of 
the  united  military  forcee."  Large-scale  man- 
euvers originally  scheduled  for  Czechoslovak 
soil  in  .April,  were  delayed  at  Prague's  request. 
The  new  Czechoslovak  Defense  Minister  .said 
last  week  that  only  staff  maneuvers,  ratlier 
than  troop  movements,  would  be  held  but 
Moscow   has   yet   to  confirm   this   limitation 

The  Warsaw  Pact  commander  also  declared 
that  "the  exposure  of  antl-Marxlst  and  vari- 
ous kind  of  antl-soclallst  elements"  had 
now  become  of  decisive  Importance  and  that 
"supreme  responsibility  lies  with  the  social- 
ist states  for  the  fate  of  the  revolutionary 
achievements  of  the  peoples." 

Yakubovsky  concluded  by  asserting  that 
recent  Communist  summit  meetings  at  Sofia. 
Desden  and  Moscow  had  reaffirmed  the  de- 
termination to  strengthen  in  all  ways  the 
monolithic  structure  of  our  ranks."  -At  the 
Dresden  meeting,  he  said,  "concrete  meas- 
ures tor  strengthening  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
its  military  organization  were  unanimously 
decided."  which  would  act  as  'guarantee"  of 
the  pact's  future.  The  reference  to  unani- 
mous decisions  at  Dresden  last  March  '23 
seemed  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ru- 
mania, a  pact  member,  was  not  Invited  there 
and  has  stated  it  will  not  honor  decisions 
made  in  its  absence.  Czechoslovak  leader 
.Alexander  Dubcek  did  attend,  but  his  govern- 
ment Is  repwrted  to  have  reconsidered  since 
then  his  original  assent  to  a  new  pact  politi- 
cal  council,   with   headquarters   in   Moscow. 

Along  with  the  Masaryk  attack  and  Yaku- 
bovsky warning,  the  Soviet  press  today  re- 
printed without  conunent  new  assurances  of 
loyalty  to  the  alliance  by  Dulscek.  Czecho- 
slovak ambassador  to  Moscow  Vladimir  Kou- 
cky,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Defense  .Ministry. 


coinentions  can  serve  as  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  interest.^ 
and  enable  us  to  keep  faitti  with  our 
heritage 

I  again  urue  the  Senate  to  uive  its  ad- 
vice and  con.sent  to  the  conventions  on— 
Forced  Labor.  Pohtical  Riehts  of  Women 
Freedom  of  .'Association,  and  Genocide. 


NEED   TO   KEEP    F.\ITH    WITH 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ica's support  for  the  important  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Lalxir. 
Political  Rights  of  Women.  Freedom  of 
Association,  and  Genocide  would  help  to 
clarify  the  basic  problems  cluttering  the 
road  to  world  peace. 

The  American  tradition — an  unalter- 
able belief  in  human  rights — sets  our 
great  country  apart  from  other  nations 
which  live  imder  totalitarian  rule  and 
order. 

I  have  for  many  months  spoken  in 
the  Senate,  asking  that  the  Senate  ratify 
these  treaties  and  put  a  stop  to  the  diplo- 
matic embarrassment  inflicted  upon  our 
country. 

Especially  during  the  observance  of 
International  Human  Rights  Year,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  take  action  now  to 
reaffirm  oui"  Constitution  and  end  our 
professed  righteousness. 

It  is  quite  perplexing  to  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  coimtry's  failure  to 
put  its  responsibility  on  the  line  and  en- 
dorse these  treaties  which  distinguish 
our  idea  of  government  from  any  and 
all  types  of  tyranny. 

I  recall  the  words  of  President  Johnson 
while  commemorating  the  United  Na- 
tions : 

The  world  must  finish  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  of  inequality  of  races  and  peoples, 
with  the  scandal  of  discrimination,  with  the 
.shocking  violation  of  human  rights,  and  the 
cynical   violation   of   political   rights. 

Our  adherence  to  the  human   rights 


DE.\TH  OF  .JOHN  COLLIER  FORMER 
COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President,  the  word 
of  John  Collier's  death  last  week  has 
brought  to  the  minds  of  many  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  his  unique  insight  and 
exceptional  contribution  to  humanity  u. 
general  and  to  the  Indians  of  the  Amer- 
icas m  particular.  John  Collier  is  an  in- 
dividual very  often  de.scribed  in  super- 
latives, as  illustrated  by  the  Washington 
Post'.s  editorial,  beginning; 

John  Ci>Uier  is  probably  the  best-known 
authority  this  country  has  produced  on  the 
subject  of  the   .American   Indian. 

On  his  80th  birthday,  in  1964.  Mr.  Col- 
lier was  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor  to  receive  the  Distinguished 
Sen-ice  Award,  the  hishest  honor  of  that 
Department,  in  recognition  of  his  ex- 
traordinary leadership  in  the  f^eld  nt 
Indian  affairs.  Tlie  citation  opened  with 
this  paragraph: 

John  Collier,  humanitarian,  conservation- 
ist, poet,  and  t«acher  was  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  from  1933  to 
1945  He  is  being  honored  today  because  more 
than  .tny  jther  one  person,  he  symbolize.s 
the  turnabout  in  the  nation's  treatment  o: 
the  .American  Indian. 

Mr.  Collier  was  caught  up  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggles,  both  in  and  out  of 
GoveiTunent.  for  the  rights  of  Indians 
and  other  dependent  i>eoples  of  the 
world.  In  1946.  in  London,  he  .sen-ed  as 
an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
first  General  .Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  where  guidins:  trusteeship  con- 
cepts were  formulated.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  principle  of  civilian  admin- 
istration and  mcrcased  local  panicipa- 
tion  in  the  governments  of  Guam  and 
.-American  Samoa. 

In  an  unpublished  poem  written  in  his 
70th  year.  John  Collier  wrote: 

Then,  it  might  be.  from  our  so-transient 
hour 

Some  impulse,  some  strange  grace  to  future 
man 

Might  pass:    . 

I  think  we  can  affiiTn  that  he  did  in- 
deed g've  to  today's  and  future  man  the 
ideas,  action,  and  courage  which  stood 
tall  and  led. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Indians 
Lose  a  Friend.'  published  m  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  an  article  entitled  "John 
CTllier.  Ex-Commissioner  of  Indian  .-Af- 
fairs. Is  Dead  at  84,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  May   11.   19681 
Indians  Lose  a  Friend 

Jo!-n  Collier  is  probably  the  best-known 
authority  this  country  has  produced  on  the 
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subject  of  the  American  Indian  His  studies 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  began  in 
1919  and  continued  after  he  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Indian  Defense 
Association.  Over  a  period  of  many  years  he 
turned  out  a  stream  of  magazine  articles 
and  books  on  the  Indian's  culture,  way  of 
life  and  critical  economic  problems. 

When  Mr.  Collier  became  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AfTairs  in  1933.  he 
may  well  have  been  better  prepared  for  the 
post  than  any  other  man  who  has  held  it. 
and  his  12  years  in  the  job  are  the  longest 
span  that  any  man  has  occupied  it  He  con- 
tributed much  to  an  understanding  of  the 
native  tribes  and  their  aspirations.  To  the 
country  he  brought  a  new  awareness  of  this 
small  native  minority  and  of  the  need  to  pre- 
.serve  its  traditions,  tribal  government  and 
t^oclal  values. 

Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  with 
Mr  Collier's  death  at  the  age  of  84.  this 
peculiar  minority  problem  Is  on  the  way  to 
solution  The  Indians  are  still  faced  by  a 
cruel  dilemma.  If  they  leave  their  reserva- 
tions and  participate  In  the  mainstreams  of 
social  and  economic  life,  they  tend  to  lose 
their  Indian  culture,  traditions  and  identity. 
.And  If  ihey  remain  segregated  in  remote 
areas  with  meager  resources,  most  of  them 
are  doomed  to  poverty  and  stagnation. 
Though  the  dilemma  remains,  Mr.  Collier 
helped  us  to  see  its  dimensions  more  clearly 
,ind  to  appreciate  the  values  that  would  be 
lost  with  the  disappearance  of  tribal  life 
from  the  continent. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9.  1968] 
John   Collier,   Ex-Commissioner  of   Indian 

Affairs,  Is  Dead  at  84 — U.S.  Official  From 

1933   to   1945   Also  Taught  Sociology   at 

City  College 

Taos,  N.  Mex.,  May  8. — John  Collier,  who 
served  12  years  as  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  lived  In  Taos  in 
retirement,  died  at  a  hospital  today,  four 
days  after  his  84th  birthday. 

Mr.  Collier  held  the  Indian  post  from  1933 
to  1945.  longer  than  any  other  Commissioner. 
After  that  he  was  professor  of  sociology  and 
anthropology  at  City  College  in  New  York 
until   :954. 

He  had  lived  in  this  northern  New  Mexico 
community  for  12  years. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
sent  a  message  of  condolence  today  to  the 
widow. 

In  the  face  of  liistoric  prejudice  and  en- 
trenched interests,  Commissioner  Collier 
worked  to  establish  in  law  the  right  of  In- 
dians to  determine  their  own  future  through 
self-government:  to  reverse  the  devastating 
erosion  of  the  Indian  estate;  and  to  reawaken 
the  Indian's  pride  in  his  own  heritage." 

A  private  funeral  service  will  be  held  here 
tomorrow,  with  a  private  burial  following. 
.A  public  memorial  service  will  be  held 
May  18. 

spurred  legislation 

Mr.  Collier  devoted  the  major  part  of  Ills 
career  to  lielping  American  Indians.  He 
fought  for  them  both  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AfTairs  and  as  an  official  of  several 
privately  operated  organizations  devoted  to 
-he  welfare  of  Indians. 

His  main  purpose  was  to  increase  the  self- 
-uttlciency  of  Indians  and  to  allow  them  a 
aberal  measure  of  self-government.  In  1934, 
;  step  was  taken  toward  this  goal  with  the 
;  assage  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Bill  (Indian 
Reorgamzation  Act),  designed  to  establish 
Indian  political  and  economic  home  rule,  to 
bulwark  Indians  against  the  encroachments 
')f  unscrupulous  whites  and  to  improve  edu- 
i  ation  for  Indians. 

The  act  was  to  a  large  extent  Mr.  Collier's 
work.  On  the  whole  it  was  regarded  as  one 
if  the  nation's  greatest  Indian  reforms. 

Mr.  Collier  had  written  that  year  in  an 
article   for  The  New  York  Times  Magazine: 


"Who  can  look  on  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  today— poverty  stricken,  dying  at 
twice  the  white  man's  rate  of  mortality,  lim- 
ited In  education  and  opportunity,  hopeless, 
distrustful — and  not  say  that  a  reversal  |of 
Government  policy  |  Is  indicated?  Who  could 
dare?  Unless  he  be  wUllng  to  say,  Tlieir  blood 
be  on  our  heads.'  surely  no  one.' 
navajos  rich  life 

His  light  for  Indian  rights  was  largely 
based  on  personal  appreciation  of  Indian  cul- 
ture. In  his  1949  book.  Patterns  and  Cere- 
monials of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest." 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  ti  Co..  he  wrote: 

■The  Navajo  has  created  out  of  his  human 
material  a  house  of  wonder  his  intangible 
culture  matches  the  splendor  of  his  land.  In 
terms  of  life,  not  of  goods,  it  is  we  who  are 
poor,  not  the  Navajo." 

Born  in  Atlanui  on  May  4.  1884.  Mr.  Collier 
attended  Columbia  University  from  1902  to 
1905  and.  the  next  year,  the  College  de 
France.  Paris.  Before  he  had  tlnished  his 
schooling  he  was  doing  social  work  with  im- 
mlHrants  in  Atlanta. 

He  helped  organize  the  National  Board  i»f 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures  and  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1910  to  1914.  He  was  director  of  the 
National  Training  School  tor  Community 
Centers  Irom  1915  to  1919.  and  helped  to 
establish  the  Child  Health  Organization, 
later  called  the  American  Child  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

He  moved  to  California  in  1918.  and  the 
next  year  began  extensive  travels  throughout 
the  Southwest  during  which  he  studied  In- 
dians and  their  conditions.  In  1923.  he  be- 
came executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Indian  Defense  .Association. 

known    as    CRtrSADER 

During  this  period  he  became  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  liberal  weeklies  as  a  crusader, 
and  to  certain  business  and  political  circles 
as  that  "dangerous  lobbyist."  He  waged  a 
bitter  fight  for  religious  liberty  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  forbid  the  performance  of 
ancient  Indian  rituals  and  ceremonials.  For 
seven  years  he  edited  the  magazine.  Ameri- 
can Indian  Life. 

After  he  became  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Mr.  Collier  liacked  away  at  Govern- 
ment policy  that  called  for  "civilizing"  the 
Indian.  He  tried  Instead,  to  re-awaken  in- 
terest in  Indian  art  and  music,  folklore  and 
custom. 

Mr.  Collier  often  referred  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Southwest  as  the  "mountain 
peaks  of  a  submerged  social  continent."  He 
maintained  that  the  Indians'  culture,  or  "cos- 
mic soul."  was  spirtually  superior  to  that  of 
white.  Western  civilization. 

Mr.  Collier  saw  to  it  that  more  than  half 
of  his  department's  employees  were  Indians, 

He  wrought  many  changes  in  the  Indians' 
educational  system.  eUminatlng  most  of  the 
boarding  schools  and  substituting  day 
schools  in  which  children  could  begin  their 
education  without  being  wrenched  from 
their  native  roots.  In  former  days,  they  had 
been  forbidden  to  talk  their  own  language 
even  on  the  playgrounds. 

RULES    HELD    UNCHANGED 

Some  recent  observers  have  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  boarding  schools  still  have 
rules  against  the  use  of  Indian  languages. 

Mr.  Collier  was  a  member  of  the  Indian 
.Arts  and  Crafts  Board  from  1934  to  1945.  a 
director  of  the  National  Indian  Institute 
from  1945  to  1950  and  in  1946.  was  United 
States  delegate  to  the  Inter-American  In- 
stitute of  the  Indian  at  Mexico  City  He  had 
been  president  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnic 
Affairs.  Washington,  since   1947 

His  other  books  included  "The  Indians  of 
the  Americas,"  1947  and  ".American  Colonial 
Record."  1947. 

In  .September,  1947.  Mr.  Collier  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Sociology  at  City  College. 


MRS.  FRANCES  P  YORK.  72-YEAR- 
OLD  GREAT-GRANDMOTHER.  RE- 
CEIVES HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
published  in  the  May  9  issue  of  the  Port- 
land Press  Herald,  of  Maine.  The  article 
tells  the  stoi-y  of  Mrs.  Frances  P,  York,  of 
South  Portland,  a  72-year-old  ^great- 
grandmother  who  has  just  received  her 
high  school  diploma 

When  asked  why  she  returned  to  school 
after  so  many  years,  she  replied: 

I  feel  there  should  be  no  end  to  learning. 
After  you  get  into  it.  it  is  something  to  be 
enjoyed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  as  an  ex- 
simple  that  we  are  never  too  old  for  ex- 
panding our  horizons.  May  many  more 
Americans  join  Mrs.  York  in  enjoying  the 
new  horizons  that  only  education  can 
bring. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom    the    Portland    Press    Herald.    May    9. 

19681 

Great-Grandmother.    72,   Is   the    Proudest 

Graduate 

( By  Mar  jorle  Sinclair ) 

It's  noteworthy  to  see  a  high  school  drop- 
out return  to  classes  and  earn  a  diploma 

And  when  that  dropout  is  a  72-year-old 
great-grandmother  who  left  school  54  years 
ago.  the  (x-caslon  merits  some  very  special 
recognition. 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  York.  521  Ocean  St  , 
South  Portland,  had  the  kind  of  recognition 
Wednesday  night  which  makes  n  woman  hap- 
piest As  she  received  her  diploma  from  Port- 
land Evening  School,  her  son  and  grandson 
were  in  the  audience  They  had  come  here 
from  California  just  to  see  her  graduate. 

Her  son  is  Harold  York  of  Northrldge.  Calif. 
Her  grandson.  Stephen.  17,  is  a  high  school 
student  there  She  also  has  great-grandchil- 
dren living  In  Ohio. 

Mrs.  York  l^ft  a  Dover.  N  H..  high  school 
during  her  senior  year  in  1914  to  help  out  at 
home  after  the  death  of  her  father. 

"But  I  always  had  the  idea  that  sometime 
I  would  go  back  to  get  that  diploma."  she 
said. 

It  look  her  54  years  because  in  the  interim 
she  has  raised  a  family  and  then  operated 
Ledgemere  Country  Day  School  at  Cape  Eliza- 
beth for  31  years. 

In  the  1966-67  school  \ear,  she  began  f; 
taper  off  her  nursery  school  activities,  work- 
ing only  half  days.  "This  season  she  quit  per- 
manently, except  lor  fjccasional  substitute 
work.  Then  she  decided  to  return  to  high 
.school  and  get  the  diploma. 

'After  spending  31  years  in  kindergarten. 
It  was  nice  to  have  .i  promotion,  "  she 
quipped. 

Mrs.  York  enrolled  for  two  courses  in  Eng- 
lish, one  In  history  and  one  in  sewing  to 
earn  enough  credits  to  complete  requirements 
for  graduation. 

She  was  a  straight-A  student  but  for 
awhile  it  seemed  she  might  not  graduate. 

"I  had  a  terrible  time  getting  my  credits 
from  Dover."  she  explained.  "They  had  Just 
moved  into  a  new  high  school  and  the  records 
hadn't  been  straightened  out.  It  took  from 
September  to  January  to  get  them.  If  they 
hadn't  found  them  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  happened." 

However,  she  was  assured  by  Principal 
James  E.  Flanagan  of  Portland  Evening 
School  that  he  would  find  some  way  for  her 
to  get  sufficient  credits  for  her  diploma. 
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He  A.is  wonderful."  Mrs.  York  said, 
"The  whole  experience  was  wonderful.  It  was 
nice  to  have  something  to  do.  Also,  I  met 
so  many  dlflerent  people.  I've  made  some 
wonderful  friends  there." 

Now  that  Mrs.  Yorlt  has  her  treasured  di- 
ploma she  Is  toying  with  the  Idea  of  attend- 
ing a  class  or  two  at  the  University  of  Maine 
in  Portland  where  she  once  took  a  nursery 
school   course. 

"A  friend  .isked  me  why  I  would  want  to 
do  It,"  she  related.  "I  feel  there  should  be  no 
end  to  learning  After  you  get  into  it,  it  is 
something  to  be  enjoyed." 

Mrs.  York  enjoyed  her  courses  so  much 
that  she  chalked  up  a  perfect  attendance 
record  for  the  twice-weekly  sessions  from 
October  until  commencement. 

She  said  she  hopes  her  achievement  will 
encourage  other  people  no  longer  young  to 
return    to   school. 

"I  noted  a  few  enroUees  on  opening  night 
last  fall  who  seemed  heslunt  about  start- 
ing," she  related.  "I  had  a  little  talk  with  one 
of  them  and  tr'.ed  to  make  him  see  he  was  not 
too  old.  After  all.  he  was  only  50." 

Mrs.  York^aid  sDe  is  "absolutely  flabber- 
gasted" by  the  number  of  cards  and  con- 
gratulatory messages  she  received  in  recog- 
nition of  her  graduation. 

"I've  oiili'  done  what  I  should  have  done 
50  years  ago,"  she  stated. 


THE  CANADIAN   AUTOMOTIVE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  several  occasions 
on  the  subject  of  the  unwise  Canadian 
Automotive  Agreement.  This  agreement 
has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  3  years, 
and  its  damage  to  the  United  States 
should  now  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
studies  the  matter.  Results  have  clearly 
borne  out  the  warnings  issued  by  me  and 
others  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  the  legislation 
which  put  this  agreement  into  effect.  One 
can  understand  why  the  big  automobile 
companies  and  Canada  wanted  this  deal. 
They  are  tl:e  beneficiaries.  But  there  is 
no  justification  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  can  understand, 
I  thiiik,  why  Henry  Ford  wanted  it,  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  Presidenr.  John- 
son could  justify  his  recommendation  of 
it,  or  how  Congress  could  have  approved 
it,  or  why  it  should  not  be  promptly 
repealed. 

The  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
called  for  an  annual  report  from  the 
President  to  Congress  on  the  function- 
ing of  the  agreement.  The  first  re- 
port was  not  submitted  until  the  agree- 
ment had  been  \n  effect  for  more  than  2 
years,  and  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  on  March  21,  1967.  An- 
other annual  report  is  now  long  past  due. 
I  made  inquiry  some  weeks  ago  about  the 
:;ext  report  and  was  told  that  a  final 
draft  was  to  go  to  the  White  House  on 
March  22.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy  of 
:hLs  official  report,  and  I  do  not  know 
'.vhen  it  may  arrive. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  the  delayed  of- 
ficial report,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
Senators  to  read  a  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Buike,  who  is  a  consultant 
to  a  trade  organization,  the  Automotive 
Service  Industry  Association.  Although 
I  carmot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  statistics  and  statements  in  the  re- 
port, it  does  appear  to  be  accurate. 
.  Mr  Bur'ice.  having  served  as  consultant 
on    the   United   States-Canadian   Auto- 


motive Agreement,  is  well  qualified  for 
his  position  with  the  Automotive  Service 
Industry  Association.  For  45  years  he  was 
in  charge  of  expwrt  sales  for  Stewart- 
Warner  Corp.,  of  Chicago,  and  was  a  vice 
president  of  that  company  from  1953 
until  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  1964. 

During  his  years  with  the  Stewart- 
Warner  Corp.,  Mr.  Burke  spent  from  3 
to  6  months  each  year  in  overseas  travel 
for  the  company,  nsiting  viitually  every 
nation  of  any  consequence  in  the  world. 
He  was  president  of  the  Overseas  Auto- 
motive Club  in  1953  and  1954,  and  was 
cofounder  of  the  Automotive  Exporters 
Club  of  Chicago  as  well  as  its  first 
president. 

Since  coming  with  ASIA,  Mr.  Burke 
has  interviewed  automotive  senice  in- 
dustiy  manufacturers  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  obtain  their  views 
with  i-egard  to  the  automotive  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  also  suD- 
scribes  to  and  studies  all  of  the  important 
automotive  and  financial  periodicals  and 
newspapers  from  both  sides  of  the  border. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
pon  be  priifted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The    United    St.^tes-Canadi.\n    Aittomotive 

Agreeiwent:   3  Years  Later 
( A  report  by  James  E.  Burke,  special  consul- 
tant to  .ASIA,  Issued  April  1968) 

The  United  States-Canadian  Automotive 
Agreement  governing  tariffs  on  automobiles 
and  automotive  parts  went  Into  effect  in 
January  of  1965.  .shrouded  in  secrecy  i  includ- 
ing secret  letters  of  commitment  given  the 
Canadian  Government  by  the  major  Ameri- 
can vehicle  manufacturers)  and  surrounded 
by  conflicting  opinions  as  to  Its  probable 
affect  on  the  automotive  parts  industry.  After 
three  years,  that  affect  Is  beyond  doubt. 

The  Financial  Post  (Canada)  on  March  1, 
1968  reported  that  over  these  three  years 
Canadian  exports  of  automobiles  and  parts 
to  the  United  States  increased  nearly  800<', 
while  U.S.  Exports  of  the  same  commodities 
to  Canada  grew  just  over  125'  ; .  It  comments 
that  these  flgures  demonstrate  that  this  was 
"the  most  successful  bilateral  trade  arrange- 
ment In  Canadian  history".  Looking  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  one  could  add  that  it 
is  probably  the  most  disastrous  bilateral  trade 
agreement  in  United  States  history.  If  the 
present  trend  continues,  the  United  States- 
Canadian  automotive  account  will  be  bal- 
anced within  a  few  years  ...  In  fact,  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  automotive  trade 
surplus  may  be  in  Canada's  favor  just  as 
some  other  commodities  are  now. 

WHY    THE    AGREEMENT? 

■Why  was  the  agreement  advanced  by  the 
Canadians?  Because  they  contended  that 
while  they  bought  7'T;  of  the  American  type 
vehicles  for  what  they  term  the  "North 
American  Market",  they  produced  only  4'^'. 
of  those  types.  This  they  considered  unfair 
and  contrary  to  their  economic  and  labor 
interests.  The  treaty  is  designed  to  correct 
that  imbalance.  This  reasoning  is  strictly 
unilateral  since,  if  applied  both  ways,  it 
would  result  in  a  considerable  cutback  of 
our  consumption  of  such  Canadian  Imports 
as  wood  and  petroleum  products  (including 
natural  gas  I,  and  other  commodities  where 
Canada  enjoys  a  considerable  surplus  on 
her  merchandise  trading  account  with  the 
United  States. 

How  did  our  Government  come  to  accept 
this  contra-liberal  trade  agreement?  The  .•Ad- 
ministration told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  the  hearings  on  the  treaty  in  Sep- 
tember of  1965  that  if  the  treaty  was  not 
approved,  Canada  would  follow  the  example 


of  Argentina.  Brazil  and  Australia  by 
shtitting  out  vehicle  imports  and  most  of 
the  parts,  resulting  in  Canadian  manufac- 
ture of  ;ill  cars  and  trucks  for  their  market, 
and  with  close  to  100' <  Canadian  content. 
These  discussions  failed  to  bring  out  the 
important  differences  in  the  situations  in 
-Argentina,  Brazil  .md  Australia  as  compared 
to  Canada.  These  differences  are: 

(1)  ."Argentina,  Brazil  and  Australia  are 
located  great  distances  from  the  U.S.  and 
are.  therefore,  remote  from  the  influences 
c.iused  by  contiguity. 

\2)  Argentina  and  Brazil  have  different 
languages  and  have  been  dictator-controlled 
for  a  long  term  of  years. 

(3)  Argentina  and  Brazil  went  Into  local 
vehicle  production  only  after  they  exhausted 
their  foreign  exchange  resources  lor  every- 
thing but  dire  necessities. 

(4)  Local  vehicle  production  for  all  four 
countries  has  resulted  in  higher  vehicle 
prices  than  prevailed  when  vehicles  were  im- 
ported and  were  paying  substantial  tariffs. 
Only  a  few  years  ago.  new  Chevrolets  smug- 
gled into  Argentina  were  selling  for  the 
equivalent  of  S12,000  lUS). 

(5)  A  large  percentage  of  the  Canadian 
population  lives  very  close  to  the  U  S.  border. 
We  not  only  share  a  common  language,  but 
the  Canadians  listen  to  and  watch  the  same 
radio  and  television  programs,  are  regtilar 
readers  of  our  periodicals,  and  closely  follow 
US  events  and  trends 

(6)  People  in  marketing  centers  such 
as  Buffalo-Hamlllon-Nlagara  Falls-Toronto. 
Detroit-Windsor.  Halifax-Boston,  and  Seat- 
tle-Portlar.d-Vancouver  have  much  more  u\ 
common  with  the  people  in  their  respective 
area  groups  than  they  do  with  their  own 
nationals  located  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

(  7)  If  Canada  went  in  for  the  manufacture 
of  vehicles  with  near  100'"  Canadian  con- 
tent, it  would  be  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  a  very  few  makes  and  models  and  even 
these  would  undoubtedly  sell  for  consider- 
ably higher  prices  than  their  .American  co\ui- 
terparts.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  inability 
of  the  Canadian  producers  to  bring  their 
costs  down  to  U.S.  levels,  even  under  the 
rationalization  program  resulting  from  the 
treaty. 

(8)  Any  Canadian  political  party  which 
limited  the  publics  choice  to  a  few  models, 
particularly  at  prices  higher  than  prices  for 
eqtiivalent  models  in  the  U.S..  wo\ild  find  the 
going  very  roxigh  indeed. 

WHAT    THE    TREATY    PROVIDES 

Tlie  United  States  agreed  to  free  trade  in 
vehicles  and  parts  (subject  to  imports  from 
Canada  having  at  least  50 -'g  Canadian  con- 
tent) for  the  vehicle  mmiufacttirers  only. 
Replacement  parts  were  not  included  be- 
cause  of   the  objections   of   the   Canadians. 

The  Canadian's  agreement  had  three  pro- 
visos in  an  addendtun.  These  three  proviscxs 
were  in  the  separate  letter  commitments 
made  by  the  US.  Vehicle  producers  with  the 
Canadian  Gtovernment,  plus  a  fourth  com- 
mitment tiot  referred  to  in  the  treaty. 

The  first  proviso  or  condition  required  the 
vehicle  manufacturers  to  maintain,  as  a 
jninimum,  the  Canadian  content  of  their  1964 
models.  For  example.  If  General  Motors  had 
•5250  million  Canadian  content  in  their  1964 
models,  they  were  required  to  provide  at  least 
this  amount  of  Canadian  content  every  year 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  market. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  meeting  this 
"floor". 

The  second  proviso  reqtiired  that  on  any 
increase  in  domestic  demand  over  the  1964 
bn^e  year,  there  would  be  at  least  a  60"^^ 
Canadian  content  on  passenger  cars,  and  a 
SO"":  Canadian  content  on  trucks  for  ihe  in- 
creased demand.  These  were  the  same  per- 
centages stipulated  In  1964  .^nd  established 
.some  tune  prior  in  order  to  qualify  for  British 
Commonwealth  preferential  tariff  treatment. 
There  obvlotisly  has  been  no  dlfflcuity  in 
achieving  these  percentages. 
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The  third  condition  required  the  vehicle 
producers  to  maintain  the  .same  ratio  of  pro- 
duction to  sales  in  Canada  as  prevailed  in 
the  1964  model  year  Ford  testified  at  the 
1965  Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  that 
their  1904  ratio  was  99  production  to  100  of 
sales  on  passenger  cars,  and  109  of  produc- 
tion to  100  of  sales  on  trucks.  The  ratios  of 
the  other  producers  have  not  been  revealed, 
but  is  believed  to  run  about  95  production 
to  100  of  sales.  Assuming  that  the  ratio  is  1 
to  1.  the  net  effect  of  this  proviso  is  that  the 
value  of  each  producer's  expjorts  must  equal 
or  exceed  the  value  of  the  producer's  imp>orts 
from  the  U.S.  in  order  to  qualify  for  duty  free 
entry  into  Ciinada.  Regular  duty  rates  mu.'=t 
be  paid  on  any  export  deficiencies.  Becatise 
the  overseas  market  for  North  American  type 
cars  is  now  limited,  all  (or  nearly  all)  Can.\- 
dian  vehicle  exports  must  go  to  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  the  letter  agreements  stipulate 
that  within  the  jjeriod  of  the  1968  model 
year — that  is  between  July  31,  1967  and  Au- 
gust 1.  1968- -the  four  vehicle  producers 
agreed  to  increase  their  Canadian  content  by 
$260  million  (Canadian) .  Tlnse  commitments 
are  orer  and  aboie  the  three  previously  de- 
scribed. Exported  parts  are  credited  toward 
the  sc'tisfaction  of  the  coinmitmeiits. 

The  treaty  has  no  termination  date.  b\>t 
can  be  cancelled  by  either  party  giving 
twelve  months'  notice. 

SELLING    THE    TREATY    TO    CONGRESS! 
A    CREDIBIIITY    CAP 

In  seeking  Congressional  approval  for  the 
treaty,  representatives  from  the  State,  Treas- 
xiry  and  Commerce  Departmeiits  assured  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the  U.S. 
automotive  trade  surplus  with  C:inada — 
which  amounted  to  $578  million  in  1964  and 
S692  million  in  1965 — would,  under  the 
treaty,  drop  to  S500  million  and  then  stabi- 
lize at  that  ligure. 

The  first  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  put  our  1966  sur- 
plus at  S486  million.  Several  times  during 
1966  the  observation  was  made  that  the 
treaty  results  would  not  show  up  in  the  1966 
figures,  but  would  appear  In  1967  as  the 
treaty  effects  took  hold.  The  flgures  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1967  are  now  in  and, 
based  on  these  flgures,  our  1967  Canadian 
automotive  surplus  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  $286  million.  This  is  45'^r,  below  the 
forecasts  given  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  196S. 

That  is  not  all.  The  trend  anticipated  in 
1966  continues.  In  fact,  one  of  the  auto- 
motive trade  reporting  services  recently 
raised  the  possibility  that  the  U.S. -Canadian 
automotive  account  would  come  into  bal- 
ance within  a  few  years — and  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  stirplus  will  move  over  to 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  ledger  before  too 
long.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  years  1965 
through  1967  approximately  $650  million  has 
been  Invested  in  new  Canadian  automotive 
production  facilities. 

THE    TREATY    REVIEW 

During  the  past  year  the  Canadian  press 
has  occasionally  carried  Intimations  from 
Ottawa  that  in  the  review  of  the  treaty  now 
making  place  between  the  two  governments 
'  ,=-is  required  by  the  treaty)  the  Canadians 
.<.'ill  require  the  vehicle  7nanufacturers  to 
make  further  Canadian-value-added  com- 
mitments. Our  Government  was  not  a  party 
to  this  commitment  In  1965  and.  apparently, 
only  became  aware  of  it  shortly  before  the 
signing  of  the  treaty. 

Considering  its  adverse  effect  tipon  our 
automotive  trade  balance  with  Canada,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  American  negotiators 
will  refuse  to  carry  on  under  the  treaty 
beyond  the  twelve  month's  notice  period  If 
such  a  fitrther  commitment  is  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  treaty,  or  If  another  separate 
letter  agreement  is  arranged  with  the  vehicle 


producers.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  vehlclee 
being  produced  In  Canada  now  have  from 
72'     to  75':    Canadian  content 

INITED    STATES-CANADA    BALANCE    OF    TRADE 

While  it  is  true  that  a  large  factor  in  lower- 
ing the  U.S.  trade  surplus  has  been  the  heavy 


preponderance  of  Canadian  vehicles  entering 
the  U.S.  over  American  vehicles  moving  to 
Canada,  there  has  also  been  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  surplus  of  automotive 
parts  since  the  creation  of  the  treaty.  Follow- 
ing ore  the  flgures.  going  back  to  1963. 


OfM 


|ln  millions  ol  dollafsl 


1963 


U  S.  parts  exports  to  Canada 
Parts  imports  tiom  Canada 


The  above  flgures  do  not  include  engines 
where  the  flow  in  each  direction  is  of  approx- 
imately equal  value,  or  stampings  exported 
from  the  U.S.  and  which  are  largely  captive 
items  and,  likewise,  not  generally  regarded 
as  parts. 
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Reiilacement  automotive  jiarts  imports 
Irom  Canada  are  not  .separately  ll.sled  in  the 
U.S.  import  statistics,  but  US.  exports  ut 
such  parts  are  given.  Following  are  the  lig- 
ures,  al.so  from  1963: 


Replacement 


|ln  millions  ol  dollarsi 


1963 


US  parts  exports  to  Canada 


Again,  the  export  .et.Uistlcs  rio  carry  .some 
separately  identified  replacement  p.irts.  but 
they  are  not  listed  above  for  the  reason 
glveit  previously. 

It  would  seem  from  the  statistics  given  that 
the  Canadian  parts  producers  would  be  happy 
over  what  these  tinures  show,  particularly  the 
ones  in  the  O.E.M.  grouping.  Such,  however 
is  not  the  ca.se.  The  Automotive  Parts  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  Canada  Is  complain- 
ing that  most  of  the  additional  Canadian 
content  in  Canadian  vehicles  represents  in- 
creased assembly  ojierations.  ur  parts  ob- 
tained from  captive  parts  plants  of  the 
vehicle  manufacturers.  They  ure  pressing  the 
Canadian  Governmrnt  to  modify  the  treaty 
so  as  to  provide  for  greater  Canadian  con- 
tent. There  is  no  doubt— if  our  Government 
should  yield  to  such  demand.s— that  the 
further  Canadian  content  would  come  from 
parts  production  since  the  vehicle  manufac- 
turers are  now  well  set  up  on  their  assem- 
bly facilities. 

COMPLACENCY     BY    A.S.I.A.     MANVFACTfRERS 

Some  A.S.I.A,  manufacturers  may  be  com- 
placent if  their  exports  to  Canada  have  not 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  treaty,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  sharing  in  the  exparision 
resulting  from  increased  Canadian  vehicular 
production.  They  could  be  in  for  a  shock  later 
on  if  the  Canadians  have  their  way  about 
higher  Canadian  content. 

DUTY-FREE    ACCESS    INTO    L'NITED    STATES    FOR 
OVERSEAS     FIRMS 

It  was  earlier  mentioned  that  articles  cov- 
ered by  the  treaty  can  enter  the  U.S.  duty- 
free if  they  contain  50 ''c  or  more  Canadian 
content.  "Tlie  U.S.  law  implementing  the 
treaty,  HR  9043,  provides  for  free  entry 
"whether  imported  directly  or  indirectly". 
There  are  now  two  companies  void  of  U.S. 
interest  undertaking  vehicle  manufacturing- 
assembly  operations  In  Canada — Volvo  and  a 
company  named  Soma,  financed  by  the  Que- 
bec provincial  government,  set  up  to  produce 
the  Renault  and  Peugeot.  A  Japanese  group 
is  also  preparing  to  produce  a  car  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

One  Canadian  newspaper  reported  that 
Renault  of  France  was  considering  the  pro- 
duction of  a  car  in  France  with  50 'r  Cana- 
dian content  for  purposes  of  securing  duty- 
free entry  into  the  United  States.  The  idea 
may  seem  far-fetched — Canadians  exporting 
parts  to  Prance  for  incorporation  into  ve- 
hicles destined  for  the  U.S.  just  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  b^2^o  duty.  However,  if  enough 
vehicles  are  involved,  the  triangular  opera- 
tion would  make  economic  sense. 
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There  is  al.so  the  possibility  that  "third" 
countries  will  t.ike  advantage  nf  the  treaty 
to  a.ssemble  in  Canad:^  lor  have  a.<!.sembled 
lor  them)  automotive  components  with  .'iO". 
or  slightly  more  of  Can.idlan  cmt^nt  The 
Jap.inese.  for  example,  might  do  this  with 
.mti-frlction  bearings  on  which  they  are 
l)roving  to  be  strong  international  competi- 
tors. As  evidence  that  this  is  not  u  remote 
threat,  imports  from  the  Virgin  Islands  ;ue 
currently  admitted  duty-free  into  the  United 
States  under  a  similar  50':  provision.  A  very 
large  volume  of  watches  now  enter  this  coun- 
try from  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  the  slightly 
under  50''  of  content  bi'ing  supplied  by  the 
Russians.  What  is  occtirrlng  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  could  just  as  easily  develop  in 
Canada, 

WHAT    THIS    MEANS    TO    A.S.L*.    MANUFACTURERS 

The  treaty  is  a  bad  one  in  t^rms  of  U.S. 
interests,  not  only  because  of  the  results  to 
date  but  also  because  any  further  deteriora- 
tion in  our  automotive  trade  balance  will  fall 
heaviest  on  the  independent  parts  manu- 
facturing sector.  There  is  now  considerable 
sentiment  in  the  Cangress  for  import  quotas 
on  certain  items,  notable  steel  and  textiles, 
which  would  limit  the  quantities  of  products 
brought  in  imder  those  categories.  The  Ad- 
ministration h.as  indicated  that  it  would 
veto  ;uiy  such  import  legislation  pa-ssed  by 
the  Congress.  The  U.S.-Can.idlan  Automotive 
Treaty,  coupled  with  the  separate  letter 
agreements,  constitutes  a  Canadian  quota  sys- 
tem.  and  a  very  tough  one  at  that. 

The  legislation  proposed  In  the  Congress 
ijuts  ceilings  on  certain  imports.  The  quotas 
in  the  U.S. -Canadian  Automotive  Treaty,  and 
the  letter  agreements,  not  only  establish 
Canadian  production  "floors",  but  also  force 
on  the  United  States  the  $260  million  addi- 
tional Canadian  content  requirement.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  Administration  can  act 
negatively  on  any  import  quota  legislation,  if 
passed,  and  stiil  espouse  the  treaty.  Not 
only  would  these  positions  be  inconsistent, 
but  there  is  also  the  hard  fact  that  we  have 
suffered  a  drastic  reduction  in  our  auto- 
motive trading  account  with  Canada — con- 
trary to  the  Administration's  assurances  in 
1965  that  our  surplus  would  level  off  at  a 
constant  annual  figvire  of  $500  million. 


THE  FINANCIAL   CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  a  refreshing,  but  surprising, 
statement  made  in  Virginia,  Friday,  by 
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Arthur  M.  Ok'-m,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

SpealciKg  before  tne  Business  Council 
at  Hot  Springs.  Va,,  Mr.  Okun  asserted 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
Che  major  cause"  of  the  recent  inflation 
because  it  has  poured  so  much  more 
money  into  the  economy  than  it  has 
taken"  out.  This  policy.  Mr.  Okun  said, 
was  -inappropnate"  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  existed. 

What  Mr  Okim  was  saying  in  a  round- 
aoout  way  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  too  much  money. 

I  aaree 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Okim,  too,  that  this 
policy  is  •'inappropriate"  to  the  economic 
conditions  that  have  existed. 

Mr.  Okun  was  a  little  more  frank  than 
I  .;ad  anncipated.  Of  course,  his  asser- 
tion was  coupled  with  a  renewed  demand 
for  an  increase  in  taxes.  But  even  if  the 
taxes  are  increased  to  the  extent  the 
President  recommends,  the  new  fiscal 
year  will  end  with  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately SI 5  billion — unless  there  is  a 
sharp  reduction  in  Government  spend- 
inff.  The  current  fiscal  year  will  end  with 
a  520  billion  deficit. 

So  I  agree  with  Mr  Okun  that  the 
major  cause  of  the  recent  inflation 
has  been  Government  spending.  Even  if 
taxes  are  increased  the  inflation  will  con- 
tinue because  the  deficit  will  continue. 

Another  factor  I  want  to  emphasize 
today  is  this; 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
lev%"  a  100  percent  tax— yes.  100  percent 
tax— on  all  income  over  SIO.OOO— 520,000 
on  a  joint  return — the  revenue  gained 
would  be  only  S13.2  billion— not  enough 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

To  me  this  dramatizes  not  only  the 
seriousness  of  the  financial  crisis  which 
our  Nation  is  facing,  but  it  dramatizes, 
too.  that  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  revenues  come  from  the  middle 
income  and  ower  income  groups.  That 
is  a  fact  the  liberal  spenders  should  bear 
in  mind. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS— ADDRESS  BY  MR. 
BRADY  BLACK 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  a  regional 
conference  of  State  legislative  leaders 
and  newspaper  publishers  who  were 
meeting  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  improving  State  legis- 
latures. Mr.  Brady  Black,  vice  president 
and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  discussed  the  role  of  State 
legislatures  in  our  Federal  system. 

The  State  legislature's  task — 

He  said — 
is  to  do  the  wisest  job  the  citizens  Of  the 
State  -wUl  F>ermit  it  to  do  .  .  . 

He  asserts: 

Citizens.  In  their  fear  of  big  government, 
protect  themselves  so  carefully  against  gov- 
ernment at  home  that  they  permit  central 
government  to  grow  greater  and  greater  while 
protesting  that  it  does  so. 

Many  of  us  share  Mr.  Blacks  concern. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Ad- 
visoi-y     Commission     on     Intergovern- 


mental Relations  along  with  two  other 
Members  of  this  body,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Munot]  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ERviNi.  The  Advisory  Commission  has 
devoted  much  of  its  attention  to  finding 
ways  and  means  of  strengthening  State 
and  local  government.  Modernization  of 
State  legislative  operations  is  sorely 
needed.  Indeed,  some  observers  contend 
that  State  legislatures .  are  the  weakest 
link  in  our  Federal  system.  The  Advisoi-y 
Comjnission  has  urged  States  to  hold  an- 
nual sessions,  to  ofTer  adequate  compen- 
sation, to  provide  year  round  profes- 
sional staffing  of  major  committees,  and 
to  devise  more  effective  ways  for  making 
the  views  of  State  legislatures  known  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Black's  frank  and  perceptive  com- 
ments merit  thoughtful  consideration  by 
all  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Government  at  the  Crossroads 
>  Remarks  of  Brady  Blaclt,  vice  president  and 

editor,    the    Cincinnati     Enquirer,    before 

Mid-Atlantic      Regional      Conference      on 

Strengthening    the    Legislature.    February 

14-15,    1968.    Johns    Hopkins    University. 

Baltimore,  Md.) 

The  role  of  the  American  state  legislature 
in  relation  to  present  day  federalism  Is  to 
do  the  wisest  Job  the  citizens  of  the  state  will 
permit  It  to  do  In  the  state's  partnership  with 
local  government  and  with  the  Federal 
government. 

I  say  permit  because  citizens.  In  their  fear 
of  big  government,  protect  themselves  so 
carefully  against  government  at  home  that 
they  pernalt  central  government  to  grow 
greater  and  greater  while  protesting  that  It 
does  so. 

They  protect  themselves  with  constitu- 
tional restrictions  and  they  protect  them- 
selves  with   overlapping   local   governments. 

Tlie  American  Assembly,  when  it  concluded 
a  meeting  of  76  Americans  on  state  legis- 
latures on  May  1.  1966.  issued  a  statement 
which  suggested  elimination  of  limitations 
on  a  legislature's  power  to  appropriate  funds, 
rei>eal  of  the  right  of  referendum  and  Initia- 
tion where  reserved  by  the  people,  and 
establishment  of  legislatures  as  continuing 
bodies  with  the  power  to  call  themselves  Into 
action.  In  short,  state  legislatures  would  be 
allowed  discretions  similar  to  those  of 
Congress. 

Such  a  broadening  of  state  legislative  au- 
thority may  be  beyond  our  times.  This  is 
because  voters,  unable  to  get  at  Washington 
directly  with  restrictions  on  debt  and  spend- 
ing and  legislation,  are  damned  if  they're 
going  to  give  another  layer  of  government 
such  unrestricted  access  to  their  purses,  in 
those  places  where  they  still  can  use  the 
ballot  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Therefore,  the  direction  of  legislative 
change  has  been  to  annual  .se.>;sions,  to  in- 
creased staffing,  to  greater  independence  of 
the  e.xeciitlve.  to  four-year  and  staggered 
terms,  to  fewer  committees,  to  increased 
competition,  to  adequate  spaee  and  to  mod- 
ern equipment. 

Let  me  point  to  two  recent  examples  of  the 
hesitancy  of  citizens  to  give  legislatures  less 
citizen  restriction  on  spending. 

Kentucky  in  1966  tried  a  massive  overhaul 
of  Its  constitution.  This  included  a  sharp 
scaling  upward  of  the  $.500,000  limit  on  debt 
unless  voter  approved.  The  issue  was  clob- 
bered. 

In  Ohio  last  spring,  citizens  were  asked  to 
set   up  a  bond  commission  with  powers  to 


develop  and  nuance  a  master  plan  for  state 
growth  The  program  would  have  bypassed 
the  $750,000  limit  on  lui voted  debt  The  issue 
was  smashed. 

Now,  having  raised  a  doubt  that  citizens 
are  going  to  give  state  legislatures  power 
equal  to  that  of  Congress,  let  us  review 
currents  which  may  Influence  change,  in- 
cluding flnanclng  state  governments  while 
holding  fast  to  the  right  to  say  no. 

citizen   unrest  and  dissatisfaction 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
today  IS  directed  toward  Washington.  Where 
there  is  dissatisfaction,  there  is  greater  wlU- 
Ingness  to  change  and  change  spawned  in 
great  social  upheaval  is  likely  to  be  sweeping. 

Areas  of  dissatisfaction  include: 

The  war 

Washington  is  forced  to  give  priority  to 
Vietnam,  which  is  costing  $2  to  $2' 2  billion  a 
month  and  which  is  frustrating  because  we 
are  an  impatietu  people  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  insight. 

Big  city  riots 

The  Federal  government  is  blamed  on  the 
one  hand  because  it  is  spending  money  in 
Vietnam  instead  of  on  big  city  slums  and  on 
the  other  for  arousing  expectations  among 
Negroes  lor  quick  solutions  to  problems 
which  defy  quick  solutions. 
Crime 

Crime  menaces  the  safety  of  the  uidivld'ial 
and  of  his  property.  The  courts,  spurred  bv 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings,  seem  to  be  m- 
creaslnglv  tolerant  of  criminals.  Discontent 
again  is  directed  in  large  part  toward  Wash- 
ington. 

Strikes  , 

When  strikes  interfere  with  the  welfare 
and  the  convenience  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
the  people  look  lor  a  scapegoat.  Big  every- 
thing causes  eyes  to  turn  toward  big  govern- 
ment, which  is  Washington,  and  the  mas- 
slveness  of  labor  disputes  sometimes  adds  to 
the  grumbling. 

High  prices 

Inflation  is  pushing  up  prices  and  the 
housewife  notices  this  when  she  goes  10 
market.  At  the  other  end.  the  farmer  argues 
that  his  prices  are  too  low.  More  causes  lor 
unrest. 

In  today's  discontent  and  citizen  restlve- 
ness.  there  is  opportunity  for  government 
closer  to  home  to  look  for  ways  in  which  it 
can  tackle  and  solve  problems,  ;uid  thereby 
build  its  standing  with  the  people. 

In  some  cases,  however,  state  government 
lacks  the  tools  and  in  some  cases  it  lacks 
the  boldness. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures  is  stimtilat- 
Ing  interest  in  American  state  legislatures 
so  that  the  state  citizens  committees,  wher- 
ever motivated,  can  work  to  strengthen  their 
legislatures. 

This  we  can  call  a  present-day  trend. 

There  are  other  trends,  too. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  prominence  of 
governors  among  Republicans  being  con- 
sidered as  likely  prospects  to  oppose  Presi- 
dent Johnson  next  November.  We  hear  Rom- 
ney  of  Michigan.  Reagan  of  California  and 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  mentioned  quite 
often  and  sometimes  Rhodes  of  Ohio.  A  for- 
mer governor,  Wallace  of  Alabama,  Is  leading 
a  challenging  ihlrd  force. 

Governor  once  was  a  springboard  to  Presi- 
dent, but  hasn't  been  since  our  country  be- 
came a  super-power  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Since  the  last  governor  in  the  White 
House.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  have  had 
three  U.S.  senators  and  one  general 

State  voters,  while  they  have  shied  oft 
from  giving  blank  checks  for  state  spending. 
have  been  generous  when  the  use  was  spe- 
cific Ohioans.  since  Jim  Rhodes  became  gov- 
ernor more  than  four  years  ago.  have  ap- 
proved more  than  SI   billion  in  bonds  and 
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will  be  asked  for  $850  million  more  this 
year.  Pennsylvanlans  last  year  passed  a  large 
bond  issue 

California's  legislature  In  1967  lm[X)sed  $1 
billion  in  tax  increases  and  Ronald  Reagan 
still  rides  tall  in  the  saddle  Ohio  added  $200 
million  a  year  in  taxes  In  1967  and  Jim 
Rhodes  continued  popular. 

In  Washington,  Congress  is  taking  a 
stronger  hand  in  shaping  spending  programs 
and,  in  at  least  one  Instance — the  anti-crime 
program — was  inclined  to  go  along  with 
block  grants  to  the  states. 

what  legislatures  face 
What  are  the  problems  which  legislatures 
must  face,  with  or  without  new  tools  from 
citizens? 

Education  Is  a  major  one.  The  action  of 
Ohio's  legislature  in  1967  can  be  looked  to  for 
clues. 

In  Ohio's  school  districts,  as  in  others  in 
other  states,  property  owners  have  been  in 
rebellion  against  carrying  so  much  of  the 
burden  for  education.  Whereas  once  the 
vote  yes  was  almost  automatic  for  bonds 
and  for  operating  levies,  nos  began  to  show 
up,  campaigns  of  opposition  to  emerge,  and 
financial  crises  to  occur. 

This  rebellion  occurred  as  there  were  more 
children  to  educate,  increased  pressure  to 
pay  higher  salaries  or  be  vmable  to  find 
enough  teachers,  more  demands  for  special 
education  to  meet  slum  problems,  and  a 
drive  by  parochial  schools  to  get  taxpayer 
help 

Governor  Rhodes,  safely  into  a  second  term 
and  with  a  two- term  limit,  eased  off  his  no- 
new-taxes  policy  under  education's  pressures 
.and  the  result  was  that  a  newly  apportioned 
legislature,  with  a  heavily  suburban  influ- 
ence, increased  taxes  and  gave  most  of  the 
new  revenues  to  local  school  districts  and 
state-supported  universities. 

It  gave  parochial  schools  at  least  a  tenta- 
tive beginning  m  use  of  tax  funds  by  ap- 
propriating ?15  million  for  school  auxiliary 
services  in  which  such  schools  can  share. 
This  is  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge in  a  state  court.  Supplementary  funds 
were  provided  for  extra  attention  in  big  city 
poverty  cUstrlcts  and  for  vocational  educa- 
tion The  increased  state  aid  did  not  head  oft 
teacher  demands,  however.  Cincinnati  has 
just  gone  through  a  teacher  strike. 

Welfare  is  the  source  of  another  immense 
pressure  on  state  legislatures  and  one  which 
will  grow.  Contrast  Ohio's  handling  of  this 
question  to  its  handling  of  education  The 
combinations  of  Federal,  state  and  local  el- 
jort  have  been  meeting  only  about  four- 
tifths  of  what  is  considered  the  minimum 
.-.tandard  for  subsistence  under  Ohio  pro- 
grams. 

Pressures  for  greater  state  effort  built  up 
irom  county  welfare  recipients  through 
inarches  on  the  state  capital,  and  from 
state  organizations. 

The  result  was  that  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated $17 '2  million  of  an  estimated  $70 
million  needed  to  get  to  100^■  ,  and  made 
.available  .another  317' 2  mlUion  provided 
local  governments  will  match  it  $2  for  $1, 

You  can  read  into  this  a  wariness  against 
getting  the  state  too  deeply  committed  in 
welfare. 

I  think  there  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  that  suburban  legislators  are  rep- 
resenting areas  to  which  many  white  tax- 
payers have  fled  and  still  are  fleeing  from 
central  cities  that  are  filling  up  rapidly  with 
black  tax  consumers  moving  in  from  agri- 
cultural areas  and  frequently  without  edu- 
cation and  training  for  jobs.  Tliese  are  the 
people  of  the  so-called  black  ghettos,  in  some 
of  which  riots  have  been  occurring.  The  sub- 
urban dwellers,  beset  by  their  own  problems 
of  schools,  sewers,  trash  removal  and  mort- 
gages, are  reluctant  to  assume  the  costs  of 
.--olvlng  city  problems. 
Add  to  this,  the  ruling  last  year  by  a  three- 


Judge  Federal  court  that  Connecticut's  resi- 
dency requirement  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  is  unconstitutional  because  it  dis- 
courages the  right  of  interstate  travel,  and 
you  have  a  potential  tripling  of  the  costs  of 
public   assistance   on   the   present  aid   base. 

Almost  8  million  depend  on  public  assist- 
ance and  the  annual  cost,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  is  $7  billion,  which  is  double 
the  cost  of  10  years  ago.  Yet  numbers  fail  to 
qualify  under  residency  rules  and  the  waiting 
period  may  be  a  factor  which  slows  down 
migration  to  the  cities.  Immediate  qualifica- 
tion certainly  would  open  up  some  growth 
potentials. 

Concern  already  is  being  expressed  that 
the  welfare  system  locks  the  poor  in  de- 
pendency, develops  generations  of  welfare 
clients,  attracts  the  untrained  and  unedu- 
cated Jobless  to  further  augment  the  restless 
slums,  and  influences  the  taxpaylng  whites  Ui 
go  on  fleeing  to  the  suburbs. 

In  state  after  state  the  governor  lias  had 
to  dispatch  the  National  Guard  to  cities  to 
help  restore  order  and  in  Michigan  even  this 
wasn't  enough  and  battle-hardened  Federal 
troops  were  sent  in. 

Ohio,  while  it  w.is  wary  m  1967  of  getting 
the  state  too  deeply  committed  in  welfare 
costs,  continued  this  yeiu-  in  preparing  to 
handle  riots  if  they  should  come  next  sum- 
mer. 

Efforts  generally  are  directed  'oward  mak- 
ing it  simpler  for  the  governor  to  respond 
quickly  in  an  emergency  and  lor  authorities 
to  contain  rioters,  to  cut  off  sale  of  a'cohol 
and  to  restrict  sale  of  gasoline. 

I  suspect  that  before  summer  there  will 
\ye  provisions  lor  shifting  of  National  Guard 
troops  .among  the  states  and  lor  airlifting 
of  Federal  troops  when  a  governor  calls  for 
help. 

The  states,  and  the  cities,  lace  a  very  grave 
test  of  whether  they  can  maintain  order  and 
whether,  if  they  do,  they  can  avoid  drifting 
into  a  police  state. 

You  know  there  is  more  than  one  way  our 
country  could  go.  A  state  of  anarchy  could 
develop  in  which  citizens  would  not  be  safe. 
Or  revulsion  against  disorders  could  bring  the 
rise  of  a  Hitler-type.  The  state  legislature 
is  under  pressure  to  be  a  factor  in  seeing 
that  neither  occurs — that  instead  we  solve 
our  problems  and  maintain  order. 
Local  government  aid 

Ohio,  when  it  came  to  considering  .ip- 
peals  from  local  governments  for  greater 
financial  help,  responded  cautiously  on  wel- 
fare and  otherwise  simply  authorized  addi- 
tional areas  of  taxation  if  counties  and  cities 
want  to  use  them. 

Municipal  governments  have  shown  a  grow- 
ing inclination  to  run  to  Washington  for 
help  because: 

A.  The  Federal  income  lax  and  unlimited 
borrowing    have   made   the   funds   available. 

B.  The  mass  urban  vote  can  and  does 
decide  presidential  elections  and  therefore 
programs  .are  devised  to  attract  voters 

C.  Legislatures,  with  an  experience  of  quick 
reprimands  at  the  polls  for  raising  taxes  and 
with  election  bases  which  encourage  avoid- 
ance of  some  city  problems,  have  tended  to 
seek  ways  to  avoid  rather  than  to  rush  in 
with  panaceas,  which  is  the  reverse  of  Fed- 
eral experience. 

There  are.  however,  evidences  that  this  may 
be  beginning  to  change. 

For  one  thing,  a  new  breed  of  governors 
who  are  boldly  seeking  solutions  has  come 
on  the  scene  as  a  shocked  citizenry  begins 
to  wonder  whether  all  answers  do  He  In 
Washington.  They,  too.  have  masses  of  urban 
voters  and  some  of  them  have  ambitions 
which  lie  beyond  the  governor's  mansion. 

Legislatures,  altered  greatly  by  reappor- 
tionment, are  showing  responsiveness  to  the 
seeking  of  solutions  to  problems,  but  mem- 
bers will  be  cautious  about  going  beyond 
the   political   comprehension   and    depth   of 


their   constituents    This  a  political  fact   of 
life. 

This  is  taking  place  amid  a  growing  pon- 
dering that  there  must  be  something  which 
badly  needs  fixing  when  riuters  burn  cnir 
cities,  criminals  make  our  streets  unsafe,  and 
when  even  policemen,  liremen  and  teachers 
are  going  on  strike—  .against  us.  the  taxp-ayers 
■Whether  you  are  a  learned  man  irom  a  uni- 
versity faculty,  a  day-to-d.iy  educator  and 
opinion  Influencer  irom  the  news  media,  .1 
lawmaker  or  a  civic  leader,  you  know  that 
something  is  wrong  and  somebody  ought  to 
do  something  about  it 

For,  unless  something  is  done  about  it, 
however  much  you  might  prefer  the  status 
quo  of  yesterd.iy,  yesterday  is  liistory. 

And  doing  something  about  it  includes 
preserving  the  state  as  a  strong  part  of  the 
Federalist  system. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  is  every 
Indication  that  the  urban  sprawls  will  get 
bigger,  "hat  the  coniu.^ion  of  overlappuiK 
governments  will  remain,  that  the  uix  ussers 
will  go  on  inundating  the  central  cities,  that 
the  taxpayers  will  go  on  fleeing  to  their  sub- 
urban outposts,  that  the  tax  users  will  go  on 
flexing  their  political  muscles  as  they  demand 
more  government  money,  that  riots  or  the 
threat  of  riots  will  continue  to  come  iroin 
the  militant,  that  pohce  will  be  armed  to  the 
teeth,  that  soldiers  will  be  called  upon  Wi 
defend  Americans  against  Americans  in  our 
cities,  and  that  suburban  and  rural  lawmak- 
ers will  hesitate  to  vote  upon  their  constitu- 
ents the  costs  of  city  problems  from  which 
thev  have  fled. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  point  of  ihallenge 
for  each  of  us  What  are  the  solutions?  How 
can  our  Federalist  system  be  strengthened 
as  a  partnership  to  nnd  solutions  and  to  put 
them  into  effect   What  can  we  do  to  help? 

The  American  state  legislature,  unless  It 
is  strengthened  by  citizen  guidance  and  sup- 
port, is  likely  to  give  its  attention  to  educa- 
tion, to  public  health,  to  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, to  highway  building  and  highway  safe- 
ty, to  helping  enforce  the  law  in  emergen- 
cies— all  worthy  causes — but  to  back  off  and 
leave  to  Washington  the  massive  and  liieh 
cost  problems  of  American  clties^povertv. 
crime,  housing  and  the  black  power  riots. 

It  Is  these  problems  which  are  tearing  us 
apart.  Since  we  have  gotten  into  todav's 
grave  crisis  while  weakening  our  state  an^l 
local  partners  in  our  Federalist  system,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we  tried 
to  restore  some  of  their  power 

Tlie  American  state  legislature  is  an  in- 
tegral part  (if  such  a  partnership,  but  it 
needs  citizen  help  and  backing  if  It  is  to  play 
Its  fullest  role 

For.  as  I  noted  when  I  opened  these  re- 
marks, the  role  of  the  American  state  legis- 
lature in  relation  to  present  day  federalLsm 
is  to  do  the  wisest  job  the  citizens  of  the  state 
will  permit  it  to  do. 


DISMAL  STORY  OF  THE  ICC 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  last 
Monday'.s  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  emphasized  the  importance  of  luo- 
tecting  the  traveling  public  fi'om  the  in- 
efficiencies, discomforts,  and  hazards 
which  have  become  the  commonplace  oc- 
curences of  our  country's  railroad  pas- 
senger service. 

I  commend  that  newspai>cr  for  illu- 
minating the  serioas  difficulties  now  en- 
countered by  the  railroad  passenger  and 
the  dire  need  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
improving  this  .^r\ice. 

The  passenaer  has  player  second  fiddle 
to  freight  .service  for  entirely  too  long. 

While  there  are  laws  affecting  the 
traveling  contiitions  of  dumb  animals, 
the  rulebook  is  strangely  silent  regard- 
ing human  cargo. 
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While  ingenious  new  methods  have 
been  developed  to  transport  livestock, 
farm  commodities,  cement,  and  even 
wine,  there  have  been  no  similar  im- 
provements in  passenger  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  Times  pointed  out  that  these  con- 
ditions are  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But, 
more  than  that,  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  railroad  companies 
themselves  must  bear  a  major  share  of 
the  blame.  Last  week  I  spoke  at  length 
of  the  immediate  need  to  upgrade  pas- 
-f-nger  service  and  facilities  in  order  to 
Dring  much  needed  balance  to  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  That  chal- 
lenge remains  before  us. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  view  railroad 
services  as  the  poor  cousin.  The  rail- 
roads and  many  of  our  public  agencies 
have  treated  the  passenger  train  like  a 
prehistoric  animal — soon  to  become  ex- 
tinct and  a  relic  of  the  past.  This  is 
blindness.  Almost  100  million  passengers 
rode  the  rails  last  year— and  this  does 
not  count  the  commuter  whose  livelihood 
depend.*;  'on  rail  transportation.  This  fig- 
ure is  likely  to  rise  in  the  future  as  our 
airports  and  expressways  become  clogged. 

Tiie  time  to  take  responsible  action  is 
now.  We  can  no  longer  hide  our  heads  in 
the  sand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Relord  at  this  point.  -" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

HOTSOOr    FOR    THE    ICC 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
awoKe  from  Its  Uirpor  long  enough  last  week 
to  authorize  the  discontinuance  of  a  few 
more  of  the  country's  vanishing  fleet  of  blue- 
ribbon  pass«"nger  trains.  The  Santa  Fe  was 
allowed  to  drop  its  Chlcago-Los  Angeles 
streamliner,  the  Chief:  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  got  permission  to  kill  the  Past  Flying 
Virginian  and  the  Sportsman  on  the  Wash- 
ington-Cincinnati run. 

It  is  all  part  of  a  dismally  familiar  story 
for  the  ICC  the  oldest  of  the  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  and— except  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which  nomi- 
nally regulates  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry— the  sleepiest  and  least  effectual. 

Made  up  of  eleven  commissioners  who  ro- 
tate the  chairmanship  each  year,  the  ICC. 
has  a  shifting  membership,  no  executive 
head  and  few  consistent  policies.  Its  pro- 
tracted procedures  sometimes  irritate  the 
railroads,  buslines  and  trucking  companies, 
but  these  prlvat-e  interests  much  prefer  to_^ 
suffer  its  fussy  inconsequence  than  to  deal 
with  a  small,  reformed  agency  which  might 
aggi-essively  defend  the  public  Interest. 

The  scorching  report  of  John  S.  Messer. 
the  hearing  examiner  in  a  case  involving  a 
reduction  of  service  standards  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Is  nothing  less  than  an  indict- 
ment of  the  commission  for  neglect  of  duty. 
Its  failure  to  protect  the  traveling  public 
against  the  exploitation  of  railroad  mana- 
gers Is  bodly  set  forth. 

It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  commis- 
sion has  never  formulated  minimum  stand- 
ards for  passenger  service.  Instead,  the  com- 
mission has  supinely  cooperated  with  those 
railroads  which  have  wished  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  and  concentrate,  on  their 
more  profitable  freight  service.  Railroads  are 
not  ordinary  business  firms;  they  are  quasi- 
public  corporations  endowed  with  enormous 
land  grants  and  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main In  order  to  perform  a  specific  service. 


That  service  Is  to  provide  transportation  for 
persons  and  goods. 

Passenger  service  sometlmf-s  incurs  a  defi- 
cit, although  the  railroads  exaggerate  their 
losses,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  did  in  this 
case;  but  the  ICC.  already  takes  the  pas- 
senger deficit  Into  account  In  setting  (and 
raising)  freight  rates. 

Railroad  companies  have  developed  the 
propaganda  myth  that  maintenance  of  pas- 
senger service  is  a  matter  of  interest  only  to 
a  dwindling  number  of  train  buffs.  In  reality, 
ninety-eight  million  passengers,  not  count- 
ing dally  commuters,  traveled  on  Intercity 
trains  last  year  Rather  than  dwindling,  the 
number  of  rail  passengers  is  likely  to  rise  in 
the  coming  decade  as  highway  and  airlane 
congestion  worsens.  If  highway  traffic  triples 
in  the  near  future  as  experts  expect,  the 
immensely  expensive  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem now  being  built  will  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  burden. 

A  functioning  network  of  passenger  raiy- 
roads  connecting  major  points  m  this  nation 
is  not  a  matter  of  nostalgia  and  romance;  it 
is  a  practical  necessity.  The  first  duty  of  the 
I  C.C.  is  to  stop  finding  excuses  for  discon- 
tinuance of  service  and  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  landmark  report.  If  the 
preservation  of  adequate  service  ultimately 
requires  government  reforms,  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  especially  of 
the  Congress.  The  I.C  C.'s  duty  is  to  stop 
pampering  the  railroads  it  is  supposed  to 
regulate  and  to  begin  protecting  the  de- 
fenseless traveling  public. 


PUTTING  OUR  ECONOMY  THROUGH 
A  WRINGER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
2,  in  speaking  about  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1968,  which  will  presumably 
soon  come  before  us  again  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, I  quoted  a  number  of  statements 
by  Prime  Minister  Wilson.  They  sounded 
remarkably  like  those  made  now  in 
arguments  for  the  tax  increase,  travel 
tax,  and  other  measures  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  British  'belt  tighten- 
ing." For  example,  there  are  these: 

Action  is  needed  ...  to  redeploy  re- 
sources .  .  .  and  check  inflation  ...  by  cuts 
in  the  present  inflated  level  of  demand  .  .  . 

The  Treasury  has  .  .  .  put  a  surcharge  of 
10  percent  on  (certain  duties)  and  on  Pur- 
chase Tax.  Thus  for  goods  now  chargeable 
at  10  per  cent  the  new  effective  charge  will 
be  11  per  cent  .  .  . 

The  Government  are  Introducing  a  num- 
ber of  deferment  measures  which  will  re- 
duce demands  on  resources  .  .  . 

Private  overseas  expenditures  mtist  also 
make  its  contribution.  .  .  .  The  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  which  may  be  bought  for 
Journeys  .  .  .  will  normally  be  limited  to 
£50  per  person. 

Within  each  major  area  we  have  of  course 
been  highly  selective  in  the  cuts  we  have 
made  .  .  .  We  propose  to  cease  to  provide 
free  milk  in  secondary  schools  .  .  .  The  capi- 
tation grants  to  direct  grant  schools  will  be 
reduced  .  .  . 

The  Government  has  decided  to  reduce 
planned  approvals  of  new  houses  by  15.- 
000  .  .  .  Overall  expenditures  on  roads  will 
be  reduced  so  as  to  produce  savings  of  £53 
million  .  .  .  Assistance  to  public  pasenger 
transport  ...  is  being  limited  to  £10 
million. 

Special  measures  must  be  taken  to  arrest 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  Public  Service  ...  no  further  net 
Increase  In  the  number  of  cvill  servants  as 
a  whole  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  these  state- 
ments has  its  parallel  in  the  arguments 


being  made  for  cutting  back  on  our  ex- 
penditures, for  taking  money  out  of  the 
spending  .stream  in  the  private  sector, 
for  reducing  the  costs  of  operating  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  I  .stated  in  tlie  portion  of  my  April 
2  speech  headed  "The  Dangers  of  Aus- 
terity." the  purpose  of  the  British  effort 
has  been  identical  to  our  own.  Specifi- 
cally, Prime  Minister  Wilson  said,  "that 
action  was  needed  for  the  puiixise  of 
making  a  direct  impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments."  The  purpose  has  been  the 
same;  the  remedies  advanced  have  been 
the  same;  and  it  misht  very  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  results  will  be  the  same. 
It  is  that  very  probability  which  is  so 
disturbing  to  me. 

For  the  result.  I  believe,  is  inevitably  a 
damaging  slowdown  in  the  economy  in 
which,  as  in  Britain,  unemployment  will 
rise:  income  will  be  reduced  and  conse- 
quently expenditures  will  be  smaller  by 
the  people  who  consur^e  the  products  ol 
the  economy  and  by  tlie  Government  a.s 
well:  and,  as  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  has 
said  in  a  coltmin  published  in  News- 
week, which  I  placed  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday, the  SlO  biUion  surtax  in  our 
economy  "would  not  e\en  come  close"  to 
killing  inflation. 

Recently,  Britain's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Roy  .Jenkins,  announced  a 
new  budset  which  includes  a  tax  rise  of 
.52. 2  billion  over  a  lull  year — llie  equiva- 
lent of  S20  billion  in  our  economy.  Yet. 
even  with  such  harshness,  and  in  spite 
of — or  perliaps  rather,  jjartly  because 
of — the  extreme  measures  of  devalua- 
tion, it  is  anticipated  that  the  average 
Briton's  cost  of  living  still  will  rise  by 
about  6  percent  for  the  year.  At  the  .same 
time,  the  target  for  economic  growth  is 
reduced  from  4  to  3  percent. 

Sacrificing  economic  growth  is  a 
strange  way  to  v\m  a  country.  It  is  an 
economic  masociiism  to  thus  punish  one- 
self; and  as  the  British  by  elections  have 
been  showing,  the  public  is  rebelling 
against  the  lash  of  such  harsh  counter- 
productive policies.  If  we  follow  the  Brit- 
ish example,  purchasing  a  better  balance 
of  payments  at  the  cost  of  our  overall 
economic  'welfare,  what  will  be  the 
result? 

Recently  the  AFL-CIO  News  reprinted 
a  discussion  of  the  situation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  imder  the 
byline  of  its  business  and  financial  edi- 
tor, Hobart  Rowen.  The  title  puts  the 
objections  I  have  so  often  raised  in  a 
capsule  form:  "Sacrificing  Economic 
Growth  a  Strange  Way  to  Run  a  Cotm- 
try."  This  is,  as  the  subhead  said,  con- 
fusing ends  and  means.  As  Mr.  Rowen 
puts  it: 

It  seems  ratlier  strange  that  the  only  way 
.Tiodern  democracies  have  found  to  handle 
their  intricate  international  financial  pay- 
ments problems  is  to  put  the  home  economy 
through  a  wringer.  ...  It  seems  topsy-turvy 
reasoning  to  be  applauding  ...  an  .-Vmerlcaa 
policy  designed  to  half  growth  that  exceeds 
.1  4  percent  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  AFL-CIO  News,  Apr.  20,  1968] 
Confusing  Ends,   Means:    Sacrificing   Eco- 
nomic  Growth   Strange   Way   To   Run    a 
Country 

(Note. — The  following  column  by  Hobart 
Rowen,  business  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  appeared  in  the  Post  on 
April  7,  1968.  It  Is  reprinted  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.) 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  he  did 
not  become  Britain's  prime  minister  to  pre- 
side over  the  liquidation  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  present  chancellor  of  the  excheq- 
uer. Roy  Jenkins,  facing  the  liarsh  realities 
which  find  his  country  living  beyond  Its 
means  may,  by  turning  the  economic  screws, 
be  presiding  over  the  metamorphosis  of 
Britain  from  a  major  world  power  to  a  small 
one. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Jenkins  produced  a  new 
budget  for  Britain  that  raises  taxes  at  the 
rate  of  $2  2  billion  over  a  full  year.  For  the 
British,  this  is  a  stunning  amount.  A  com- 
parable tax  increase  in  our  economy  would  be 
something  on  the  order  of  S20  billions. 

The  wliole  program  is  designed  to  permit 
devaluation  to  work.  The  theory  is  that  taxes 
on  motoring,  llqtior,  tobacco,  and  consumer 
luxuries  Will  dampen  demand  at  home,  and 
force  more  of  a  rising  British  output  into  ex- 
port channels. 

Thus,  the  British  public  would  "purchase" 
a  balance  of  payments  stirplvis  by  cutting 
their  living  standard  at  home.  The  cost  of 
living  for  a  British  subject,  counting  the 
effects  of  the  tax  Increase  and  last  Novem- 
bers devaluation  of  the  pound,  apparently 
vvill  rise  about  (i  percent. 

Since  wage  increases  .vre  to  be  limited  to 
3  5  percent,  it  becomes  clear  why  Jenkins 
himself  said  it  would  be  a  "hard  slog"  for 
the  next  two  years. 

In  Ills  discussions  with  key  officials  here 
this  past  week,  the  British  chancellor  no 
doubt  discussed  the  striking  areas  of  com- 
parability between  the  American  and  British 
problems. 

Luckily,  our  own  excesses  haven't  matched 
those  of';he  British,  and  the  tax  medicine 
that  Congress  may  feed  us  may  not  be  so 
bitter. 

But  it  seems  rather  strange  that  the  only 
way  modern  democracies  have  found  to  han- 
dle their  intricate  international  financial 
payments  problems  is  to  put  the  home  econ- 
orriy  through  a  wringer.  Are  depression  and 
unemployment  the  only  ways  of  solving  these 
problems? 

One  wonder  whether  any  American  Ad- 
ministration would  ever  be  able  to  get  away 
with  the  punishing  kind  of  austerity  that 
Jenkins  devised.  He  lowered  the  target  for 
economic  growth  from  4  to  3  percent.  His 
expectation  is  that  personal  consumption 
will  be  reduced  by  nearly  2  percent,  instead 
of  rising  by  1  percent. 

Response  among  btislnessmen  and  eco- 
nomists in  Britain  has  been  favorable:  most 
feel  that  the  deflationary  package  was  neces- 
sary—a kind  of  "last  chance"  for  Brltein. 

If  there  has  been  any  "overkill,"  It  may  be 
apparent  on  the  political  front.  The  by- 
elections  seem  to  suggest  that  the  British 
public  doesn't  take  too  kindly  to  the  idea 
that  there  can  be  no  boost  in  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  next  couple  of  years. 

This  is  a  htiman  and  understandable  re- 
action. Like  M.  I.  T.  Prof.  Robert  Solow,  I  am 
depressed  that  the  automatic  reaction  here 
itiid  in  Britain  to  repeated  monetary  crises 
is  IX)  resort   to  deflation. 

When  ever>'thlng  is  sacrificed  to  solving 
the  balance  of  payments  problem,  as  Solow 
says,  we  confuse  the  end  with  the  means. 
This  Isn't  to  say  that  either  Britain  or  the 
U.S.  could  continue  to  have  perennially  big 
deficits. 

But  It  seems  topsy-turvy  reasoning  to  be 
applauding  a  British  budget  because  It  Is  so 
■harsh,"  or  an  American  policy  designed  to 
halt  growth  that  exceeds  n  4  percent  level. 


Mr.  Jenkins'  counterpart.  Treasury  Sec. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  has  Just  had  a  great  success 
at  Stockholm  by  assuring  our  friends  that 
an  appropriate  slow-down  In  the  American 
economy  would  be  enforced. 

Something  would  seem  to  be  screwy  some- 
where. 

But  if  there  Is  a  glimmer  of  hope  out  of  all 
of  the  confusion  that  began  wltli  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound.  It  is  the  partial 
step  toward  gold  demonetization  that  Is  in- 
herent in  the  two-price  system. 

One  even  hears  suggestions  in  hlghplaces 
that  m  iUiy  new  crisis,  the  powers  that  be 
would  go  all  the  way  to  a  full  demonetiza- 
tion, instead  ol  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  raising  the  price  of  gold. 

For  that  we  can  thank  the  speculators 
and  M.  deGauUe.  They  may  liave  forced  us, 
unwittingly,  onto  the   rlcht  track. 


THE  POOR  PAY  MORE  FOR 
UTILITIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one 
reason  why  the  auto  insurance  industiT 
is  under  investigation  is  because  of  the 
discrimination  by  some  companies  based 
on  the  location  of  a  man's  residence.  If 
he  lives  in  a  poor  neighborhood,  he  is 
rated,  and  lias  to  pay  more  than  he 
would  if  he  lived  at  a  better  address. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  utility  in- 
dustry should  be  under  investigation  is 
because  some  utilities  engage  in  this 
.same  practice  . 

We  all  know  that  a  "good"  address 
and  a  good  credit  rating  are  not  syn- 
onymous. It  i.=;  ^ro.ssly  imfair  to  require 
a  payment  by  a  person  who  may  have 
an  unblemished  record  while  waiving 
payment  for  a  person  whose  credit  rat- 
ing may  be  low.  Yet  the  situation  exists. 
As  summed  up  in  a  recent  Electrical 
World  editorial: 

Today  it's  not  uncommon  to  require  serv- 
ice deposits  equivalent  to  one,  two  or  more 
months'  bills  throughout  the  ghetto  areas 
without  considering  who  the  applicant  is  or 
what  credit  risk  is  involved  in  serving  him. 

Utility  bills  are  a  large  percentage  of 
a  poor  family's  budget.  As  a  public  wel- 
fare administrator  wrote  me  last  fall: 

Utilitv  charges  ...  is  an  area  where  poor 
people  suffer  the  most.  Many  of  the  poor  in 
Baltimore  have  housing  tliat  is  heated  by 
gas  space  heaters.  This  means  that  utility 
charges  often  run  as  high  as  $50  per  month 
during  the  winter. 

The  Baltimore  city  public  welfare  allow- 
ance for  utilities  is  approximately  S15  per 
month.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  rent 
standards  are  based  on  a  1952  survey,  you 
can  readily  see  how  the  poor  are  suffering. 

According  to  Electrical  World,  the 
local  electric  utility,  Potomac  Electric 
Power,  is  one  of  the  power  companies 
that  requires  a  deposit  from  persons  liv- 
ing in  a  designated  poor-risk  area.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Service  Com- 
mission is  currently  considering  com- 
plaints from  the  Shaw  area  that  Wash- 
ington Gas  Light  is  demanding  high 
deposits  In  that  area. 

Union  Electric,  in  St.  Louis,  asks  for  a 
2-month  deposit  from  all  new  service  ap- 
plicants who  live  in  what  the  company 
calls  poor  economic  areas,  according  to 
Electrical  World.  The  deposit  is  returned, 
with  interest,  after  3  years.  However,  ac- 
quiring enough  money  to  make  such  an 
advance  deposit  presents  a  real  hardship 
for  many  poor  families. 


Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  every 
agency  of  government,  every  corporation, 
needs  to  rethink  and  reshape  its  policies, 
as  necessary,  to  assure  that  its  ixilicies 
do  not  hurt  those  who  need  help  most. 
Regulatory  commissions  can  exercise 
leadership  in  this  particular  issue,  by  ob- 
taining and  disseminating  the  facts 
about  advance  deposit  policies  of  utilities 
under  tlieir  jiuisdiction.  The  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Service 
Commission  in  this  respect  is  notewonhy. 

Unfoitunately  there  is  little  public  in- 
formation available  about  the  policy  of 
utilities  on  advance  deposits.  Tlie  Elec- 
trical World  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, and  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record,  was  ba.sed  on  the  magazine's  in- 
ve.'itigation  on  only  10  utilities.  Utilities 
are  not  presently  required  to  report  this 
information  in  their  annual  reports  to 
Federal  regulatory  commissions.  This  de- 
ficiency in  the  leporting  sy.stem  would  be 
corrected  through  passage  of  my  bill.  S. 
2933.  the  Utility  Con.sumer  Counsel  Act. 
However,  it  is  my  hope  Uial  both  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
through  existing  general  authority  and 
without  awaiting  a  .specific  statutory 
mandate,  will  forthwith  ascertain  and 
publicize  the  advance  deposit  jiolicy  of 
each  electric,  gas,  and  telephone  utility 
under  their  jurisdiction.  I  luge  llie  utili- 
ties to  review  their  own  policies  and 
abandon  policies  which  discriminate 
aeainst  poor  neigliborhoods.  Detroit  Edi- 
.son  has  already  made  such  a  change, 
which  is  reported  in  the  March  4.  1968, 
Electrical  World  article.  '-Customer  De- 
posits Under  Fire."  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  that  article, 
the  Electrical  World  editorial  of  the  .same 
date.  "Let's  Not  Make  This  Summer 
Longer  and  Hotter."  and  the  March  1. 
1968.  article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
•Gas  Rates  Hurt  Poor,  PSC  Told,"  by 
Stuart  Aueibach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm   the   Electrical  World,   Mar.  4.    1968) 

Customer   Deposits   Under   Pire — Minorttt 
Gro"ps  Charge  Area-Based   Deposits   Are 
Unfair — Detrott  Edison  Shitts  Policy 
Utilities  which  require  deposits  from  cus- 
tomers because  they  live  in  low-income  ivrcas 
could  be  in  for  trouble  in  the  months  ahead, 
confronted  v.-ith  the  charge  that  Kuch  a  policy 
is  based  on  racial  discrimination. 

While  most  utilities  contacted  by  ElectrU 
f-al  World  in  a  spot  survey  either  require  de- 
posits from  virtually  all  customers,  or  base 
the  deposit  requirement  on  .i  person's  credit 
rating,  there  are  some  others  which  require 
deposits  from  Individuals  living  in  "high-loss 
areas."  In  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a 
history  of  non-payment  of  bills,  these  utUl- 
tles  ask  for  security  before  providing  service. 
Leaders  of  minority  groups  have  been  com- 
plaining that  such  a  policy  constitutes  dis- 
crimination— that  a  man's  address  doesn't 
Indicate  whether  he  can  pay  his  bills  on  time 
or  not. 

Says  Henry  Lee  Moon,  a  Washington.  D.C.. 
spokesman  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  .Advancement  of  Colored  People.  "Deposit 
policies  are  part  of  the  total  problem  we  face 
as  consumers." 

He  adds,  however,  he  doesn't  object  to 
policies  based  on  c7<Kilt  ratings  "If  they  are 
applied  equally  among   the  races.  But  too 
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often  the  Negro  Is  discriminated  against,  and 
the  NAACP  Is  against  deposit  policies  based 
on  regions." 

Floyd  McKissick.  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  speaks  In  strong- 
er terms  of  the  region-based  deposit  require- 
ment. 

McKlsslcl:  says  CORE  Is  'talking  with  Its 
counsel"  about  bringing  legal  action  against 
the  utilities  that  use  regional  deposit  poli- 
cies, and  that  CORE  is  working  with  other 
civil  rights  groups  to  affect  a  change  in  those 
policies." 

Tony  Perot.  CORE'S  national  program  di- 
rector, says  that  the  organization  is  develop- 
ing a  survey  on  customer  deposit  policies 
"from  city  to  city,  documenting  patterns 
across  the  country  "  He  adds  that  deposits  re- 
quired from  low-income  groups  "are  similar 
in  most  major  cities  " 

Although  CORE  would  like  a  legal  prec- 
edent. Perot  feels  that  the  courts  would 
probably  rule  in  favor  of  utilities,  which  can 
show  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  default 
among  low-income  groups  Therefore,  at- 
tempts to  ch.=inge  service  deposit  policies 
could  be  "based  on  a  protest  focus. '  rather 
than  through  court  proceedings. 

Of  the  ten  utilities  conUicted  by  EW 
•A.aicii  seri-a  large  urb.in  areas,  two  set  their 
deposit  policies  by  regions — Potomac  Electric 
Power  aJid  Union  Electric.  Pepco  requires 
that  if  a  person  lives  In  a  deslgrwted  poor- 
risk  area,  he  must  put  up  a  deposit — rang- 
ing from  a  minimum  of  $10  to  $100  for  tlvjse 
who  have  been  delinquent  In  the  past  or  who 
have  had  their  service  discontinued.  If  the 
customer  pays  his  bills  on  time,  he  can 
request  that  the  deposits  with  Interest — be 
returned. 

Union  Electric  asks  for  a  two-month  de- 
posit from  all  new  service  applicants  who  live 
in  what  the  company  calls  "poor  economic 
areas."  The  deposit  Is  returned,  with  Interest, 
after  three  years.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  community  pressure  on  either  of  these 
utlllUes  to  alter  their  polices. 

One  utility  which  has  experienced  com- 
munity pressure — and  as  a  result  changed  Its 
deposit  policy  from  a  regional  to  personal- 
credit  basis — is  Detroit  Edison.  What  hap- 
pened in  Detroit  could  happen  elsewhere. 

Until  last  summer.  DE  required  a  two- 
month  deposi :  from  ail  applicants  whose 
addresses  fell  .n  "high-loss  areas  "  But  ac- 
cording to  the  new  policy.  DE  asks  deposits 
only  when  customers  "show  no  evidence  of 
ability  to  pay  their  bills."  If  after  90  days  a 
bill  is  still  delinquent.  DE  requires  security. 
Ill  .iiddltlon  to  full  payment  of  the  bill. 

Some  observers  saw  the  ch.uige  as  a  move 
to  appease  minority  groups  since  the  shift 
came  so  soon  alter  the  riots.  This  was  defi- 
!utely  not  the  case,  however  The  decision 
to  revise  the  policy  came  more  than  a  month 
earlier,  and  was  affected  principally  by  a 
small   group  of  mothers  and   their  backers. 

In  September.  1966.  the  group  of  mothers, 
who  were  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren I  ADC  I  benefits,  and  who  called  them- 
selves the  West  Side  Mothers,  complained  to 
the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 
about  the  cash  deposit  requirements  of  the 
electric,  gas.  and  telephone  utilities.  They 
contended,  among  other  things,  that  because 
of  their  limited  Income,  the  dep>osltB  pre- 
sented a  financial  hardship  and  therefore 
operated  unfairly  against  the  poor. 

According  to  DE.  this  complaint,  along 
with  some  others,  caused  the  utility  to  re- 
examine its  credit  policies. 

The  West  Side  Mothers,  who  were  orga- 
nized by  the  DetrDlt  Chapter  of  CORE,  num- 
ber only  23  or  30  Their  family  Income 
ranges  from  S128  a  month  for  a  family  of 
two  to  S296  for  a  family  of  eight  or  more. 
The  mothers'  chief  complaint  was  that  the 
combined  deposits  required  by  the  three  utili- 
ties could  drain  the  family  of  more  than  a 
month's  income. 

Actually.  Detroit  Edison's  deposit  require- 


ment wiis  only  $20.  reiundable  '.vUh  inter- 
est after  two  years,  and  for  persons  receiv- 
ing government  aid  was  sometimes  paid  by 
the  Michigan  Dep.^rtment  of  Social  Services. 
This  was  not  the  case  for  p>ersons  receiving 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  however,  which 
Is  the  type  of  support  received  by  the  West 
Side  Mothers. 

To  help  the  mothers  in  their  light,  CORE 
contacted  the  office  of  the  Urban  Law  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Detroit,  which 
filed  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Michi- 
gan Public  Service  Commission.  Tlip  ULP. 
supported  by  federal  funds,  is  staffed  by  law 
students  who  handle  civil  and  crlmin.il  cases 
for  low-income  groups. 

The  PSC,  headed  by  Peter  B.  Splvak.  heard 
the  complaint,  and  steered  the  issue  into 
private  meetings  with  each  utility  DE  rep- 
resentatives told  Spivak  "that  the  adminis- 
tration of  policies  has  led  to  discrimination 
by  the  failure  to  evaluate  persons  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis."  At  the  meeting,  the  utility 
agreed  to  cUscu.ss  t'.ie  problem  with  the  West 
Side  Mothers  and  the  Urban  Law  Project  to 
see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  alter  the 
situation 

In  less  than  six  months  DE  had  satisfied 
the  mothers  that  the  utility  would  return 
to  a  deposit  policy  based  on  Individual  credit 
standing. 

By  settling  the  issue  informally.  DE  avoid- 
ed what  might  have  been  a  long  legal  con- 
troversy. DE  fought  the  complaint  at  the  very 
outset — even  denying  its  legality  But  CORE 
was  equally  determined  to  have  a  precedent 
set  before  the  PSC 

The  Urban  Law  Project  had  asked  PSC  to 
"call  a  hearing  to  inquire  into  the  deposit 
policies  of  the  utilities  and  generally  into 
the  administration  of  policies  as  they  effect 
those  of  low  income." 

DE's  attorneys  immediately  called  for  a 
dismissal.  charging  that:  Neither  the 
mothers'  group  nor  its  chairman  were  cus- 
tomers of  DE  and  therefore  could  not  legally 
■::ompl;un:  that  law  students  under  the  Urban 
Law  Program  could  not  legally  represent  :he 
complainants:  and  that  the  PSC  was  power- 
less to  prohibit  the  service  deposit  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  result  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional usurpation  of  legislative  power." 

In  December.  1966.  a  formal  hearing  was 
held  on  DE's  motion  to  dismiss,  but  no  rul- 
ing was  handed  down.  PSC  Secretary  Knight 
D.  McKefson  was  assigned  to  moderate  meet- 
ing with  the  utilities.  He  said  that  the  m.it- 
ter  never  should  have  been  brought  before 
rhe  PSC  on  a  lormal  basis. 

"There  always  was  xn  issue.  Tliere  was  no 
reason  at  the  time  for  it  to  be  resolved  by 
formal  hearings.  A  simple  '.etter  to  the  com- 
mission could  have  lead  to  a  proper  investi- 
gation." he  said. 

rnree  months  after  the  formal  hearings  the 
mothers  group  severed  relations  with  the 
Urban  Law  Program.  Somewhere  there  had 
been  friction.  One  observer  theorizes  that 
CORE,  which  had  retained  ULP.  had  its  eye. 
on  a  longer  range  goal — that  of  ending  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  an  entire  mi- 
nority. T'ne  mothers,  however,  were  simply 
pushing  for  the  more  immediate  goal  of  ex- 
emption from  deposits.  The  mothers  com- 
plained privately  that  CORE  wasn't  passing 
word  of  the  meetings  back  to  them,  so  they 
apparently  decided  that  CORE'S  dominant 
rile  could  be  rninimized  if  the  counsel  CORE 
chose  could  be  dumped.  Once  this  occurred, 
the  mothers  finally  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  the  utilities. 

With  the  field  reduced  to  principals,  the 
list  of  unresolved  issues  began  to  dwindle. 
According  to  McKesson.  "When  we  met  with 
the  women  they  began  to  understand  why 
certain  deposits  had  been  put  Into  effect  .  .  . 
and  the  utilities  began  to  understand  why 
these  people  should  be  treated  as  Indi- 
viduals .  .  ." 

On  July  11.  at  the  last  day  of  talks.  DE 
announced  its  policy  re'vision  that  affected 
not    only    the   West   Side   Mothers   but   the 


utility's  entire  frarc'uise  area  .Mthough  the 
mothers'  victory  was  complete.  CORE'S  was 
not.  Settlement  had  been  reached  :it  the 
table,  not  in  formal  proceedings,  so  CORE'S 
desire  for  legal  precedent  w.is  never  satisfied 
Attempts  were  never  made  to  est.^blish 
what  lead  to  the  service  deposit  problem  in 
the  first  place.  Spivak  left  it  unresolved  by 
stating:  "It  may  have  been  partially  the 
fault  of  those  with  traditionally  poor  credit, 
or  partially  the  fault  of  utilities  or  there 

may  be  no  fault  involved  It  may  be  because 
over  a  period  of  time  something  new  ha.s 
grown  up  within  DEs  service  area  and  that 
of  other  utilities  " 

DE  now  lines  up  with  most  other  utilities 
contacted  by  Electrical  World — which  either 
ask  almost  all  customers  for  deposits,  or  base 
the  deposit  on  personal  credit. 

Consolidated  Edison.  NY.  for  example, 
asks  for  a  two-month  deposit  for  all  new 
customers — unless  the  applicant  has  been 
employed  at  least  three  years  with  the  .same 
company  Niagara  Mohawk,  requires  ;i  two- 
month  deposit,  but  llmtis  the  requirement 
to  those  lacking  good  credit  ratings. 

Commonwealth  Edison.  Chicago,  doesn't 
require  a  deposit  from  residential  customers 
as  long  as  one  ol  four  criteria  are  met:  If  un 
applicants  payment  record  at  another  ad- 
dress within  Common weath  Edison's  service 
area  or  that  of  another  utility  has  been  satis- 
factory: if  an  applicant  has  been  employed 
coniinviously  for  two  years;  if  he  owns  the 
residence  which  is  to  be  served:  or  if  he 
has  an  established  credit  card  The  deposits 
range  from  S15  to  $75  and  are  designed  i6 
cover  the  normal  billing  periods. 

Until  the  fall  of  1965.  Cleveland  Electric 
lUuminnting  required  new  csutomers  "of 
unknown  credit  risk"  to  put  down  130':  of 
a  given  month's  bill,  or  on  the  average  be- 
tween $10  and  S25.  Tests  showed  that  only 
35'  of  the  customers  defaulted,  so  the  prac- 
tice was  changed  .\s  a  cost-saving  move,  ini- 
tiated by  the  utility  and  not  the  result  of  any 
pressure  by  segments  of  the  commtmlty.  the 
policy  was  changed  so  that  no  deposit  is 
required  unless  a  customer  defavUts  during 
his  first  12  months  of  service.  Should  the 
customer  default,  the  utility  asks  the  130' 
deposit,  returnable  with  interest  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  after  the  customer  has  reestablished 
his  credit 

Pacific  G&E  doesn't  require  its  norm;,l 
two-month  deposit  If  an  applicant  either 
owns  his  own  home:  has  been  in  the  same 
Job  u\er  11  year:  or  holds  a  "reasonable  "  Job. 
PG&E  has  some  130  offices  and  many  em- 
ployees taking  applications,  so  there  are  very 
broad  judgments  Involved  when  establishing 
what  a   "reasonable  "  Job  is. 

If  a  customer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dept.  of 
Water  iV  Power  lias  either  a  good-paying  rec- 
ord, active  charge  accounts,  continuous  em- 
ployment for  one  ye'ar  with  an  established 
firrn.  or  if  he  is  a  property-owner,  he  doesn't 
have  to  pay  the  S15  deposit.  Although  the 
department  has  received  some  complaints 
abotit  Its  policy,  when  the  callers  learned 
that  the  policy  is  citywide — not  restricted  to 
any  zone — complaints  were  dropped.  While 
neither  Congressman  Edward  R  Roybal.  a 
Democrat  "v^'hose  constituency  is  chiefly  Mexl- 
can-.'^merican.  nor  the  East  Los  Angeles  Serv- 
ice Center  has  received  complaints,  the  cen- 
ter's director  feels  the  senice  deposits  prob- 
ably represent  an  additional  difficulty  to 
newly-arrlvlng  Mexican-American  and  Negro 
fatnliles. 

Florida  Power  Corp.'s  policy  Is  for  everyone 
in  the  service  area  to  pay  j  flat  two-month 
deposit,  returnable  when  a  customer  leaves 
the  area. 
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I  Prom  Electrical  World.  Mar.  4.  1968] 

Let's  Not   Make  This  Summer  Longer  and 
Hotter 
Summers  coming  and  trouble  is  brewing 
over  service  deposit  policies'.  Never  a  popu- 
lar aspect  of  utility  credit  and  collection  pro- 


cedures, there  are  growing  signs  that  the 
practice  of  requiring  sometimes  sizable  cash 
service  deposits  in  certain  areas  is  about  to 
become  the  target  of  an  organized  campaign 
bv  minority  group  organizations,  relief  recip- 
ients, and  others  If  utility  management  is 
as  sincere  as  it  seems  in  its  avowed  inten- 
tion to  make  a  conscientious  contribution  to 
solving  social-environmental  problems  in 
urban  ghettos  and  depressed  areas,  a  good 
place  to  start  would  be  with  prompt. 
thoughtful,  re-evaluatlon  of  company  service 
deposit  and  cut-off  policies. 

Today  it's  not  uncommon  to  require  serv- 
ice deposits  equivalent  to  one.  two  or  more 
months'  bills  throughout  ghetto  areas  with- 
out considering  who  the  applicant  is  or  what 
credit  risk  is  Involved  in  serving  him.  This 
practice  has  certain  basic  flaws.  These  flaws 
liave  their  foundation  in  discrimination,  be- 
cause similar  deposits  are  not  so  universally 
required  in  the  so-called  high-rent  or  silk- 
stocking  districts.  Recognition  of  this  basic 
flaw  in  area-based  deposit  policy  is  growing 
among  regulatory  and  legislative  bodies 
where  it  is  finding  scant  support:  sometimes 
outspoken  opposition. 

A  more  enlightened  service  deposit  policy 
Is  one  that  takes  careful  account  of  individ- 
ual credit  ratings.  Where  a  p.irtlcular  rating 
is  questionable,  a  deposit  is  required  that 
may  be  one  or  two  months'  service  bill — de- 
pending on  the  billing  period.  But  this  de- 
posit, more  often  than  not.  i.s  refunded  with 
interest  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  of  satis- 
factory credit  performance.  In  fact  there  are 
instances  where  some  utilities  have  won  wide 
commendation  from  customers  by  extending 
long-term  credit  during  strikes  or  sustained 
periods  of  tinemployment  to  customers  with 
good  credit  records. 

It  may  be  a  trui.-^m.  but  it  is  certainly  not 
trite,  to  say  that  the  essential  ingredient  of 
any  sound  service  deposit  policy  today  must 
be  its  equitable  and  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion to  all  customers  throughout  the  service 
area  without  regard  to  the  economic  charac- 
ter of  the  area  Moreover  such  policies  need 
to  recognize  the  credit  rating  of  the  individ- 
ual over  and  above  the  collective  credit 
reputation  of  the  area  in  which  he  lives. 

.\nd  while  we  are  dealing  with  the  sensi- 
tive and  unpopular  subject  of  service  policies, 
let  us  not  fail  to  recommend  the  review  by 
management  of  company  policies  governing 
disconnection  of  services  for  non-pay- 
ment .  with  particular  reference  to  the 
circumstances  and  frequency  of  application 
in  ghetto  areas. 

By  all  indications  there's  another  long  hot 
summer  ahead.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
perpetuate  policies  that  will  make  it  longer 
and  hotter. 


tomers   we   want   to   know  about  it  and  do 
something  about  it" 

The  Consumer  Action  Committee  of  the 
Urban  League's  Neighborhood  Development 
Center  detailed  Its  complaints  during  a  press 
conference  at  its  headquarters.  1009  New 
Jersey  ave.  nw. 

One  woman.  Jennie  Lee  Dozler.  said  the 
gas  company  demanded  a  $135  deposit  when 
she  lived  at  66  K  st  nw.  and  used  gas  for 
cooking  and  heating.  When  she  moved  seven 
months  ago  to  57  K  st.  nw  .  she  asked  for 
some  of  her  deposit  back  since  she  used  gas 
only  for  cooking. 

"The  gas  company  refused,  she  said,  even 
though  she  does  not  owe  it  any  money. 

Raymond,  the  gas  compalny  spokesman, 
promised  to  look  into  the  case.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  the  $135  deposit  was  unusually 
high. 

The  formal  complaint  cites  a  four-month 
survey  conducted  in  the  Shaw  area  last  fall. 
Of  the  209  persons  questioned.  21  per  cent 
said  they  had  to  pay  more  than  $25  in 
deposits.  One  deposit  was  as  high  as  8150.  the 
complaint  said 

Raymond  said  that  amount  Is  "ridiculous- 
ly" high.  "It's  obviously  an  error" — either  by 
the  gas  company  or  the  consumer  group,  he 
said 

The  consumer  group  survey  showed  the 
belief  that  gas  bills  were  too  high.  "A  bill  of 
$80  for  one  winter  month  for  a  two-bedroom 
unit  was  not  uncommon,"  th»  complaint 
said. 

Marian  Anderson.  21,  a  mother  of  three 
children,  said  the  gas  was  turned  off  after 
she  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  $96  41  bill  for 
January  and  February  She  said  the  company 
refused  to  let  her  pay  part  of  the  bill  now 
and  make  up  the  difference  in  the  summer, 
when  she  does  not  need  gas  for  heat. 

She  said  she  had  been  living  with  the 
limited  warmth  of  an  electric  heater  and 
cooks  on  a  hot  plate. 

The  complaint,  prepared  by  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  attorneys  Paul  F  Cohen  and 
Susan  Freeman  Shapiro,  requests  an  investi- 
gation to  see  if  the  gas  company  policy  dis- 
criminates against  the  poor.  It  also  asks  that 
deposits  be  abolished  and  the  PSC  see  how 
the  deposits  are  used  by  the  gas  company. 
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G.AS    R.\TES    Hurt    Poor.    PSC    Told 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

A  Shaw  area  consumers  group  yesterday 
accused  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  of 
discriminating  against  the  poor  by  demand- 
ing high  deposits  and  charging  unusually 
high  rates  in  slum  areas. 

The  complaint  was  filed  with  the  District's 
Public  Service  Commission  and  served  on 
the  gas  company.  PSC  Chairman  George  A. 
Avery  said  a  hearing  may  be  held  after  the 
gas  company  files  an  answer  and  if  the  Com- 
mission decides  the  complaint  has  substance. 

The  gas  company  denied  the  charge.  A 
spokesman.  Jack  Raymond,  said  people  with 
poor  credit  must  pay  deposits  no  matter 
where  they  live.  Credit,  he  said,  is  determined 
by  employment  stability,  bill-paying  habits 
and  other  criteria. 

"The  gas  company  is  eager  to  learn  the 
specifics  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  com- 
plaint." Raymond  said.  "If  there  is  indeed 
evidence  that  anyone  at  the  gas  company 
is  discriminating  against  any  group  of  cus- 


SENATOR  ERNEST  (iRUENING  HON- 
ORED BY  M.'\RG.'\RET  SANGER 
AWARD  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  earlier 
this  month  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  our 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GrueningI  received  the  Margaret  Sanger 
Award  in  Public  Service  for  his  work  to 
make  family  planning  information 
available  upon  request  at  home  and 
overseas.  He  pioneered  in  introducing  in 
1965  the  first  legislation.  S.  1676.  which 
would    authorize   the   Federal   Govern- 


comparison  with  the  most  informative 
travel  books  ever  published. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  Mar- 
garet Sanger  Award  in  Public  Service 
says  the  hearings  "already  have  been 
instrumental  in  achieving  a  sub.stantial 
expansion  of  foreign  aid  in  this  field," 
and  'have  also  assisted  in  vividly  illu- 
minating the  unmet  needs  for  family 
planning  in  the  United  States." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl  is  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
receive  the  Margaret  Sanger  Award 

First  established  in  1966.  the  Margaret 
Sanger  Award  was  given  that  year  to 
President  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  for 
world  leadership:  to  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr..  for  leadership  in 
human  rights;  to  Dr.  Carl  G.  Hartman 
for  his  contribution  in  medicine:  and  to 
Gen.  William  H.  Draper.  Jr  ,  for  public 
service.  Last  year  the  Margaret  Sanger 
Awards  Committee  decided  to  make  only 
one  award  annually.  The  1967  recipient 
was  John  D  Rockefeller  3d 

We  live  in  limes  which  present  un- 
dreamed of  challenges.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  is  the  worldwide  population  ex- 
plosion and  what  it  is  doing  to  the  qual- 
ity of  mans  life  on  earth  I  believe  we 
can  solve  it.  and  I  know  that  we  are 
closer  to  solving  our  population  crisis 
because  of  the  sincere  efforts  being  made 
toward  finding  acceptable  solutions  by 
men  .such  as  Ernest  Grueninc. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Margaret 
Sanger  Award  in  Public  Service  to 
Ernest  Grueninc  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  award  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The     Margaret     Sanger     .'Vward     in     Public 
Service  to  Ernest  GRtJENiNC 

This  award  Is  presented  to  Ernest  Gruenlng 
for  his  outstanding  public  service  to  the 
cause  of  family  planning  for  over  half  a 
century 

Throughout  his  career,  as  a  distinguished 
Journalist,  public  official  and  member  of  the 
Senate  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  he  has  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  efforts  to  bring  into  being 
a  responsible,  effective  population  policy  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world 

Senator  Gruenlng  met  Margaret  Sanger  in 
the  early  days  of  the  birth  control  movement 
and  became  a  pioneering  advocate  of  her 
work  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  First  American 
Birth  Control  Conference,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League 

"While    in    Federal    service,    as    Director    of 


ment  to   coordinate  and  disseminate 
on    request— information    on    birth    con-     Territories  and  island  Possessions,  he  led  the 
trol.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of     r:rst  successful  efforts  to  establish  publicly 
that  bill 


The  in-depth  hearings  that  Senator 
is  holding  on  the  population  crisis  and 
S.  1676  have  opened  wide  the  popula- 
tion dialog,  and  they  may  be  credited 
with  helping  establish  a  greater  na- 
tional consensus  on  family  planning  and 
lesponsible  parenthood  as  well  as  giv- 
ing some  long  overdue  direction  and  co- 
ordination to  Federal  Government  fam- 
ily planning  programs.  The  hearings  to 
date  coi-iStitute  the  most  complete  com- 
pendium on  population  crisis  ever  made 
available.  They  arc  indexed.  Tlie  Pop- 
ulation Reference  Bureau  has  called 
them    Population    Baedeker,    a    proper 


sponsored  birth  control  clinics  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  other  areas. 

In  this  decade,  as  Chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign ."Md  Expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  has  exhibited  rare  foresight  and 
leadership  in  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  government  with  regard  to  global  needs 
for  voluntary  fertility  control 

The  hearings  he  conducted  have  yielded 
the  most  complete  body  of  documentation  in 
behalf  of  family  planning  ever  assembled, 
and  already  have  been  instrumental  in 
achieving  a  substantial  exr)ansion  of  foreign 
aid  in  this  field  They  have  also  assisted  In 
'Ivldlv  illuminating  the  unmet  needs  for 
family   planning  in  the  United  States,  and 
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have    led    to    the   expansion   of   both    public 
and  private  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Senator  Gruenlng  has 
strongly  emphasized  that  voluntarism  must 
be  an  essential  element  of  government  pop- 
ulation'policy  His  advocacy  of  freedom  of 
choice  In  family  planning  for  all  the  world's 
people  reflects  the  highest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican democracy 

For   his   courage,    his   vision,   his   warmth 
and   personal   dedication,   for  his  extraordi- 
nary public  service,  this  Award  is  presented. 
George  N    Lindsay. 

Chairman. 
Alan    F.    Guttmacher. 

President. 


DOWN   WIND   .\ND   .ACROSS   THE 
COIILEE 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  a  matter  of  real  concern 
which  has  become  a  heated  controversy 
involving  some  of  the  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  problem  arises  over  the  fate 
of  the  wild  horse  herd  in  the  Prj'or 
Mountaia  area  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. This-,  herd  constitutes  one  of  the 
last  remaining  vestiges  of  the  wild 
mustang — our  20th  century  tie  with  the 
0!d  Wf^.si. 

These  horses  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes,  even  their  lives,  as  a  result 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
elTorts  to  "'preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources." 

In  an  effort  to  shed  some  additional 
lisrht  on  this  controversy,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  recently  held  a  hear- 
uvj:  in  Powell,  Wyo.,  conducted  by  two 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  area  man- 
agers: Dean  Bibles,  of  the  Billings  ofBce. 
and  Rex  Colton.  of  Worland.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  was  to  explain  the 
wild  horse  situation  and  to  offer  alter- 
natives as  pos.sible  solutions  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Down  Wind  and  Across  the 
Coulee."  w'-itten  by  Wayne  R.  Breitweiser, 
and  published  in  the  Powell  Tribune  of 
April  30.  1968.  The  Tribime  is  a  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  sei-ving  this  area.  The 
article  describes  the  meeting  and  the 
alternatives  presented  by  the  area  man- 
agers. 

The.se  articles  add  to  the  material  I 
submitted  on  this  question  on  April  26. 
1968.  which  appeared  on  pages  10810- 
10815  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, an  article.  "The  Last  Roimdup." 
published  in  the  May  13,  1968.  issue  of 
Newsweek,  and  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Casper  Star-Tribime.  which  com- 
ments on  the  Newsweek  article. 

If  we  read  at  face  value  the  Newsweek 
article  and  the  Casper  Star  editorial.  I 
fear  that  this  controversy  is  escalating 
and  that  the  parties  are  drawing  farther 
apart  rather  than  closer  in  their  areas 
of  mutual  understanding.  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement will  make  an  immediate  effort 
to  put  to  rest  the  change  that  has  been 
imputed  to  them  and  will  address  them- 
selves as  factually  as  they  can  to  the 
independent  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented  regarding   the  condition   of   the 


rangeland  in  the  Prj'or  Mountain  area 
along  the  Wyoming-Montana  border. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Powell   Tribune,   Apr.   30,    1968) 

Down  Wind  and  Across  the  Coitlee 

(By   Wayne   R.   Breitweiser) 

Over  90  people  Interested  in  the  "wild 
horse"  herd  and  erosion  In  the  Pryor  Moun- 
tains were  present  at  Trapi>er  Auditorium 
last  Thursday  evening  to  see  slides  and  take 
part  in  a  question-answer  period  conducted 
by  two  Bureau  of  Land  Management  area 
m.anagers.  Dean  Blblee  of  the  Billings  office 
;ind  Rex  Colton  of  Worland. 

Bibles  presented  most  of  the  show  and  held 
attention  of  the  crowd  by  answering  their 
questions  thoroughly. 

Lovell  was  well  represented  by  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce  officials. 

Bibles  said  he  and  the  BLM  are  In  favor  of 
horses  in  the  area,  but  only  if  the  herd  Is  re- 
duced consistent  with  proper  management  of 
the  watershed  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Some  people  in  attendance,  evident  by  their 
questions,  seemingly  couldn't  understand 
what  a  large  horse  herd  has  to  do  with  proper 
care  of  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  area. 

According  to  figures  presented,  the  f>oor 
condition  the  wildlife  habitat  Is  in  at  the 
present  time,  one  horse  would  need  400  acres 
to  feed  for  one  year.  The  horse  herd  is  esti- 
m.ated  at  200  now.  so  80.000  acres  are  needed. 
Something  has  to  give  way  as  there  are  only 
22.815  total  acres  in  the  area. 

The  400  acres  per  horse  per  year  may  seem 
tremendous,  but  when  you  consider  that 
rocky  terrain  and  forest,  absent  of  forage, 
takes  much  of  that  total,  it  isn't  hard  to 
figure.  And  too.  on  the  slopes  and  valleys 
where  the  land  Is  fairly  smooth,  pictures 
showed  practically  no  vegetation,  which  is 
caused  by  over-feeding. 

The  disputed  area  is  that  on  the  southern 
.slopes  of  East  Pryor  Mountain  from  Crooked 
Creek  east  to  the  East  Pryor  Ridge.  In  this 
area.  BLM  controls  11.000  acres  in  Montana 
.\nd  2.000  in  Wyoming:  there  Is  a  national 
park  area  just  ovei"500  acres;  and  over  9,000 
acres  in  a  wildlife  area. 

Bibles,  who  recently  w.is  appointed  chief 
of  the  Billings  area  BLM  office,  presented 
three  alternatives,  which  he  hopes  the  peo- 
ple, who  actually  own  the  land,  will  choose 
one  and  send  it  to  the  Billings  ofBce.  They 
are: 

(1)  management  for  maximum  horse  use 
consistent  with  proper  management  of  water- 
shed; 1 2)  management  of  watershed,  wild- 
life habitat,  and  horses  consistent  with  all 
uses;  (3)  removal  of  all  horses,  closure  of 
area  to  horse  use.  and  management  oi  wild- 
life habitat  and  watershed. 

This  would  mean: 

( 1 )  Reduce  horse  herd  to  30-35  select  ani- 
mals, horses  would  have  priority  over  wild- 
life, reducing  hunting,  introduction  of  big- 
horn sheep  would  not  be  permitted. 

i2i  Reduce  horse  herd  to  10-15  select  ani- 
mals with  potential  of  30  which  would  be 
maintained  until  .such  time  native  grasses 
recover  and  watershed  is  stabilized.  Wildlife 
would  also  be  maintained. 

(3)  Corral  all  horses,  return  branded  or 
claimed  horses  to  rightful  owners,  sell  re- 
mainder at  auction.  Following  removal  big 
game  habitat  would  be  managed  to  maintain 
present  deer  numbers  and  introduce  bighorn 
sheep  herd,  population  to  be  controlled 
through  sport  hunting. 

When  asked  what  the  fourth  alternative  is, 
Bibles  retorted,  in  about  these  words,  "let  the 
horses  multiply  until  they  all  die  of  star- 
vation." 

The  Lovell  group  came  armed  with  their 
own  "facts  about  the  wild  horse  situation 
near  Lovell,  Wyo."  They  indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  BLM  In  cutting  the 
herd  in  half;  they  favor  introduction  of  big- 


liorn  sheep  to  the  area:  but  they  feel  'con- 
tinuity In  the  BLM's  administrative  program 
is  one  of  the  problems.  We  were  proml.sed  an 
adequate  Iiorse  herd  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration and  iisked  to  assist  in  over-all  devel- 
opment of  the  area." 

The  Lovell  facts  continue  "we  are  concerned 
about  the  historical  aspect  of  this  herd!  .^.s 
such  it  would  make  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  viewing  public  and  enhance  the 
economy  of  the  entire  area  Construction  of 
the  proposed  roads  will  make  this  area 
accessible  to  all  adjoining  towns.  This  area 
is  on  the  main  tourist  route  to  Yellowstone 
Park  and  therefore  could  easily  be  viewed.  .  ." 

Bibles  consented  that  some  of  the  horses 
in  the  Pryors  show  signs  of  descendant  to 
the  Spyanlsh  Mustang,  the  only  recognlsied 
wild  horse,  but  many  are  branded  and  most 
are  stray  horses  from  ranches  In  the  area. 

If  the  past  administration  at  the  Billings 
BLM  office  had  maintained  the  horse  herd, 
probably  all  the  controversy  wouldn't  now  be 
taking  place:  and  if  roads  are  built  all  over 
the  area — how  can  the  herd  remain  sup- 
posedly "wild"?  As  for  being  on  the  main 
Yellowstone  Highway,  it  is  nearly  20  miles  off 
the  highway,  unless  the  herd  is  fmally  con- 
tained within  the  Big  Horn  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

When  someone  asked  Bibles,  "what  will  the 
tourist  see  if  the  herd  is  reduced?"  he  an- 
swered that  as  a  BLM  and  public  employee, 
it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  land  is  rehabili- 
tated lirst:    horses  can  come  after  that! 

Bibles  asked  Ills  listeners  to  pick  up  one 
of  the  three  alternatives  and  mail  to  htm 
before  next  June  14.  Send  to:  District 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  3021 
Sixth  Avenue  N..  Billings.  Mont.  59101. 

(Prom  Newsweek,  May  13.  1968] 
The  L.^st  Roundup? 

The  closest  most  dudes  ever  get  to  a  wild 
horse  or  "mustang  "  is  when  the  "Late  Show" 
reruns  "Tlie  Misfits."  Arthur  Miller's  1961 
film,  co-starring  Clark  Gable  and  Marilyn 
Monroe,  exposed  the  operations  of  the  mus- 
tangers — itinerant  wTanglers  who  ran  down 
the  wild  steeds  with  jeeps  and  airplanes,  then 
packed  them  otf  to  dog-food  canneries  at  4 
cents  a  pound.  Miller,  in  fact,  was  employing 
dramatic  license;  Federal  legislation  had  out- 
lawed such  horse-corralling  techniques  two 
years  earlier. 

Nonetheless,  the  fabled  mustang  remains  as 
much  In  danger  of  losing  his  home  on  the 
range  as  the  bison  and  bighorn  sheep.  In- 
breeding, encroaching  CiViUzatioii  and  a 
scarcity  of  grazing  forage  have  trimmed  the 
numbers  of  the  spirited  little  bests — some 
direct  descendants  of  horses  imported  to  the 
New  World  by  the  Spanisli  conquistadores — 
from  3.5  million  in  the  1870s  to  fewer  than 
18.000  today. 

A  classic  chapter  in  ^he  struggle  is  now  un- 
folding among  the  sagebrush-tufted  buttes 
of  the  Pryor  Mountains  on  the  Montana-Wy- 
oming border,  the  desolate  country  of  Custer's 
Last  Stand.  Some  200  graceful  mustings  roam 
22.815  acres  of  Federal  grazing  land  in  bands 
of  six  or  eight,  each  composed  of  a  proud, 
watchful  st.iUion.  .i.'id  his  harem.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  herd  has  served  as  a  color- 
ful if  elusive  tourist  attraction.  But  now  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  powerful 
goverrunent  agency  that  overs,ees  .^^uch  Fed- 
eral acreage,  is  threatening  to  sell  horses  to 
dealers  wiio.  in  turn,  would  reduce  them  to 
horsemeat. 

The  BLM  claims  that  the  mustangs  are  de- 
foliating the  range  at  a  rale  ruinous  enougii 
to  threaten  the  survival  of  young  inuie  deer. 
"Overgri'Zlng."  says  BLM  ofiiclal  Dean  Bibles, 
"has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  land  re- 
sources." Accordingly,  the  agency  has  pro- 
posed three  courses  of  action;  reduce  the 
herd  to  30  selected  animals  and  maintain 
that  number  until  the  watershed  stabilizes; 
reduce  the  herd  to  fifteen  animals  until  the 
natural  grasses  recover,  then  let  it  grow  to 
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30;  or  corral  all  the  horses  and  auction  them 
off. 

REMOVEST 

To  the  concerned  citizens  of  Lovell.  Wyo., 
the  tiny  community  (population:  2,700)  that 
borders  the  BLM  range,  these  choices  simply 
translate  Into  "remove,  remover,  removest." 

■No  one  disagrees  that  the  land  is  over- 
grazed." allowed  51-year-old  Royce  Tlllett,  a 
lanky  rancher  who  has  championed  the  mus- 
tangs' cause.  "But  we  want  a  herd  large 
enough — say  at  least  100  horses — so  they 
won't  Inbreed  and  spoil  the  mustang  blood." 
The  shoot-out  has  grown  Increasingly  bit- 
ter. The  BLM  has  implied  that  the  Lovelllles 
are  more  interested  in  tourism  and  publicity 
than  the  fate  of  the  land;  mustang  preserva- 
tionists on  the  other  hand,  have  labeled  the 
BLM  "armchair  naturalists"  and  "horse 
haters."  Recently,  the  government  agency  re- 
ceived a  pack  of  protest  letters  from  a  group 
of  Lovell  fifth-graders,  one  of  which  began 
"Dear  Horse  "Thievers  .  .  ."  Says  a  BLM 
spokesman  with  a  rueful  shrug:  "We're  the 
guys  in  the  long  mustaches  and  black  hats." 
The  inevitable  losers  are  the  mustangs, 
creatures  so  wild  they  will  die  of  thirst  rather 
than  approach  a  water  liOle  if  a  man  is  pres- 
ent. As  the  controversy  now  stands,  the  BLM 
is  adamantly  sticking  to  Us  puns  and  h.as  set 
June  14  as  the  day  of  final  decision.  An  auc- 
tion of  some  scope  seems  assured — and  a  few 
LovelUtes  have  decided  lo  make  the  best  of 
it.  Andy  Gifford.  a  local  rancher,  admits  lie 
intends  to  bid  on  the  horses  lor  resale  to  dog- 
food  packers.  "I  don't  want  to  see  it."  lie  says. 

"But  that's  what  I'll  do — and  there  are  four 
or  five  other  horse  dealers  around  here  just 
waiting  to  do  the  same." 

[From  the  Casper  Star-Tribune.  May  11.  1968] 

The  Star-Tribune  Thinks:  Wild  Horse 
Dispute 

"The  BLM  has  Implied  that  the  LovelUtes 
are  more  interested  in  tourism  and  publicity 
than  the  fate  of  the  land." 

So  stales  a  quote  in  an  article  on  the  wild 
horse  controversy  appearing  in  the  May  13 
issue  of  Newsweek  Magazine. 

Such  a  statement  is  sure  to  rankle  the  peo- 
ple of  Lovell.  as  well  as  all  westerners  and 
Indeed,  all  horse  lovers,  who  .seek  to  preserve 
this  Uttle  pocket  of  rangeland  In  the  Pryor 
Mountains  along  the  Wyoming-Mont;\na 
border  as  a  home  for  the  vanishing  mustang. 

The  BLM  i)Ositlon.  if  quoted  accurately. 
belittles  the  sincere  effort  of  many  people  to 
preserve   this   heritage  of  the  West. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
plans  to  trap  the  horses  on  June  14.  and 
eliminate  all  but  about  30.  has  turned  to 
the  time-honored  cliche  of  "soil  erosion"  to 
counter  the  clamor  of  the  "horse  lovers". 

How  many  people,  tourists  and  otherwise, 
would  see  30  horses  on  a  range  of  30.000  to 
40.000  acres? 

.\  professional  range  management  consult- 
.mt  has  surveyed  the  area  and  estimates  It 
can  .support  about  100  wild  horses,  without 
damage  to  the  range.  This  is  less  than  two 
nags  per  section.  He  once  worked  for  BLM, 
too. 

In  a  region  of  six  to  feven  inches  cf  annual 
precipitation,  there  will  be  soil  erosion — 
unless  the  BLM  or  some  other  agency  can 
come  up  with  a  reliable  rain  maker. 

.Such  limited  rainfall  cannot  support  a 
cover  of  grass  and  fed.  When  It  tioc?  rain,  it 
rains  hard.  And  witiout  fri-i.ss  or  roots  to 
hold  the  soil,  there  w;!!  be  gullv  er,-''-ion.  The 
sediments  will  wash  down  the  gullies  and 
spread  cut  on  the  deltas  and  benches,  form- 
ing new  ground  That  is  how  the  country 
was  made,  and  is  still  being  made. 

The  BLM  cannot  plant  any  CTas'ses  or 
forage  in  such  an  area  to  protect  the  soil, 
whether  or  not  the  horses  are  around. 

Only  the  native  plants  such  as  salt  sage, 
brown  sage,  rabbit  brush  and  some  sparse 
grass  in  the  bottom  cf  the  draws  can  survive. 

This  natural  f?ed  has  been  sufficient  to 
.support   the   wild  horses  in  the  area  since 


the  early  1800s,  along  with  some  deer  and 
cottontail  rabbits. 

The  ranchers  in  the  area  do  not  consider 
it  good  cattle  or  sheep  range,  since  there 
are  few  watering  places. 

Easterners  and  many  other  "conservation- 
ists" have  Uttle  conception  of  this  type  of 
range.  To  say  that  the  soil  is  being  eroded 
is  like  waving  a  red  flag,  which  the  BLM 
probably  knows  quite  well.  But  geologists, 
for  Inst.mce.  can  understand  that  erosion  Is 
a  continuing  process  that  tears  down  some 
land  and  builds  up  other,  and  It  doesn't  end 
because  Man  may  think  he  can  control  all 
of  the  forces  of  nature. 

We  believe  the  soil  erosion  argument  in 
this  case  is  a  slap  against  the  people  of  the 
Big  Horn  Basin  who  are  Interested  first  in 
preserving  the  wild  mustang  and  only  inci- 
dentally in  the  Intlux  of  tourist  dollars. 
There  are  enough  other  attractions  in  the 
new  recreation  'r"!  'o  luring  in  hordes  of 
tourists. 


INDIANA  CITIZENS  URGE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  CONVENTIONS  IN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  YEAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  f^roup 
of  some  30  citizens  of  the  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  area  recently  addressed  an  appeal 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  ob.servance  of  1968  as  the 
Intel-national  Year  for  Human  Rights. 
They  commended  the  con:mittee  and  the 
Senate  for  actins  on  the  Convention  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  appealed 
for  action  on  four  other  conventions  now 
pending  before  the  committee.  They  are 
the  conventioixs  dealing  with  genocide, 
freedom  of  association  and  organization, 
political  riphts  of  women,  and  abolition 
of  forced  labor. 

To  many  citizens,  and  I  think  rightly 
so.  it  is  a  mystery  why  a  nation  having 
the  long  history  of  practice  of  such  rights 
remains  unwilling  to  go  on  record  inter- 
nationally in  their  support.  But  it  is  rare 
in  my  experience  to  receive  a  plea  for 
action  on  such  Lssues  from  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  as  these,  who  sent 
me  a  copy  of  their  statement.  I  ask 
imanimotLs  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
appeal  and  the  names  of  the  signers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Gentlemen : 
The  undersigned  citizens  of  .St.  Joseph  Coun- 
ty in  the  Stite  of  Indiana  wi^h  n  commend 
the  action  of  your  Committee,  and  ol  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  in  unanimously  ratifying 
the  L^nited  Nations  .Supplementary  Conven- 
tion on  the  Abolition  of  Slaverv  in  Novem- 
ber of  1967. 

We  note  that  m  ratifying  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  this  countrv  pledged  it- 
self to  take  action  ts  achieve  "universal 
respect  for.  and  observance  of.  human  rights 
and  iundament.d  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  re- 
ligion." 

In  keeping  with  our  pledge  and  in  this 
year  of  1968.  'International  Year  for  Human 
Rizhts".  we  urge  the  Senat"  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  following  conventions 
presently  pendinc. 

1.  Conveatioh  on  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

2.  Convention  concerning  freedom  of  as- 
sociation and  the  right  to  organize. 

3.  Convention  on  political  rights  of  women. 

4.  Convention  concerning  abolition  of 
forced  labor. 

We  note  with  dismay  that  the  record  of 


the  United  States  In  endorsing  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  not 
been  good,  despite  the  fact  that  th^e  prin- 
ciples -spring  irom  our  most  basic  national 
traditions  and  are  lound  in  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights. 

By  ratifying  the  pending  conventions  the 
LTnlted  States  can  set  an  example  for  emerg- 
ing nations  and  exert  a  position  of  moral 
leadership  for  the  entire  world.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  a  world  permanently  at  peace 
will  be  achieved  only  when  these  basic  rights 
are  guaranteed  and  practiced  by  all  of  the 
United  Nations  and  all  of  the  citizens  ol  the 
world. 

Sincerely. 
Fern  M.  Barnett.  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moore. 
CSC.  Mr.  Margaret  Kertesz.  Lois  T. 
Clark.  Mrs.  Vernon  ,S.  .Sutton.  .Stefan 
I.  Nut-sz.  Irene  D.  G.  Millars.  Mrs.  Helen 
E.  Spears.  Herman  L.  Carrlnpton.  Mrs. 
Everett  Overmyer.  Richard  H.  Rels- 
wehl.  Miss  Helen  O.  Weber.  Mrs.  Zote 
O.  Smith.  Mrs.  Alvln  Thomas.  Marie 
D.  Klelnkoff.  Hugh  P.  Warren.  Mrs. 
Ruth  L.  Rehm.  Mrs.  Jem  Bennltt.  Mrs. 
Sherman  L.  Egden.  Barbara  Sylvester. 
Roy  M.  Wilcox.  Mary  A.  "  Wilcox. 
Josephine  M.  Curtis.  Mrs.  Marion  L. 
Hopkins.  Mary  Goraldlnc  Hatt.  Noel 
H.  Yarger.  George  C.  Beamerop.  Joan 
Meyers.  Marion  I,.  Hopkli^s,  James  R. 
Meyers,  Velma  Kekko. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assi.'^tant  lepi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'cd. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  remind  Senators  that  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  ijcrfecting  amendment  of- 
fei'ed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  I  tomorrow  morning  at 
9:30. 


RECESS  UNTIL   <i   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senat°.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  May  14.  1968. 
that  the  Senate  .stand  in  recess  until  9 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.i  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
May  16,  1968.  at  9  o  m 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  May  15  <  legislative  dav  of  May 

14'. 1968: 

In  the  Air  Fop.ce 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provirions  of  chapter  835.  title  10. 
United  States  Cede,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

LINE    OF   TKL    .MR    FORCE 

Abcrsold.  Edward  G..  38710. 
Ackerman.  Donald  G..  38706. 
Adams.  Donald  F..  40429. 
Adams.  Gerald  M.,  39226. 


i:5:]92 

Adirr.5   Robert  L.  17928 

Adams   Theodore  R  .  38543. 

Adams   William,  39029 

Adams.  William  F  ,  39021. 

Addy.  No€l  D  .  40025 

Ahner.  LyleL  .  17960. 

Alrd.  William  W..  38059 

Akerland.  Gustav  J    38682. 

Albright.  Donald  J  .  40023. 

Alderman.  James  D  ,  21526. 

Alexander.  Martin  E  .  39093. 

Alexander  Richard  L  ,  40378. 

Alexander   William,  39404. 

Allen   Guv  T,  38319. 

Alien   Harry  G  .  Jr  ,  40132. 

Allen.  Jame.sR  ,  17789, 

Allen.  Ledewey  E.,  Jr  .  22742. 

Allen.  Milton  E  ,  39392. 

Allev.  Max  P  .  39794, 

Allison  Russell  R  .  39807. 

Almond,  Julius  H..  Jr..  40373. 

Alston,  Maurice  E.,  Sr.  40020. 

Alvarado  Rlcardo  R..  26678. 

Amador  Earl  M  ,  17944 

.Amerman,  Roy  \V  ,  38656. 

Amery.  Robert  S  ,  48827, 

Anderson,  Andrew  B.,  Jr,,  17791. 

Anderson,  Carl  A  .  17747. 

Anderson.  James  W    39960. 

Anderson.  John  P  ,  40205, 

.Wdersow,  Marvin  J  .  39250. 

Anderson.  Mont  R  ,  38729, 

Anderson,  William  A..  40416. 

Andrew.  Hugh  S..  23877. 

Andrews,  Melvln  H,,  52555, 

Angenendt,  Harry  E,,  38594. 

Anken.  Ross  J    38199 

Annis.  Edwin  C.  40O87. 

Auspach  Robert  J.,  39688, 

Antoniettl,  Bruno  J  ,  38691. 

Apple.  John  J  ,  40289 

Armen.  Leslie  H  .  52466, 

.Armstrong.  Clement  H  ,  :58947. 

-Armstrong.   James  E  ,  Jr  ,  25782. 

Arnett.  Harry  L,.  Jr,,  40027. 

Arnold,  Franklin  B  ,  39257. 

Arnold,  Robert  C  ,  39167 

Asburv,  Richard  W.,  39196, 

Ashbndge,  George  A-.  39302. 

.Ashland,  M-iunce  I  ,  37856, 

.Aslett.  Worthing.  40091. 

Atkins.  Edwin  L..  39127. 

.Atkinson.  Marlon  H.,  40487, 

Ausburn.  Franklin  E..  17939. 

Avis.  Robert  F  ,  38548, 

Axmacher,  Harold  G  .  Jr..  39708. 
.Avlsworth.  Clark,  39391. 
Babler.  Leon  H  ,  39355, 
Baden.  Vernon  E  .  39693. 
Baird,  Jacob  C  ,  22736 
Baker.  Elmer  W  ,  Jr  40056. 
Baker.  John  H,.  Jr..  39582, 
Baker,  Walter  H..  Jr.,  38684. 
Baker,  William  P  ,  38897 
Baker,  William  J,.  Jr  .  39428, 
Baiazik.  Joseph  C  ,  39994, 
Baldwin.  James  E   25806 
Baldwin,  Richard  P,,  38907. 
Balega,  John  L     24396 
Ball,  John  C.  22783. 
Ballweg,  James  E  ,  38316. 
B.^lser,  William  D  .  39928. 
Baltrusaitis,  William,  J..  38879. 
Baizano,  Diiniel  N,.  39540, 
Banks.  Ernest  S  .  39846, 
Barber.  .Alden  P,.  39150. 
Barber.  Kenneth  H..  17845. 
Bare.  Merle  M    40871. 
Barker,  Fr-.nk  H  ,  39085 
Barker,  Frederick  N  ,  60041. 
Barkwlll.  James  W  ,  22785. 
Barnard,  Martin  J.    17956, 
Barneti,  James  G     38488 
Barondes.  .Arthur  D  ,  17774. 
Barr.  Harold  E  ,  39696 
Barreti,  Etonald  E,.  38937. 
Barrett.  Lewis  R,,  Jr..  37340, 
Barrow.  James  P,,  40106, 
Barsum.  George  K,,  Jr,,  39980, 
Barta.  John  J  ,  39466. 
Bartley,  George  3,,  37765. 
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Barton,  Hugh  H  .  37612, 
Bassett,  Earl  F..  64462, 
Bateman,  William  N  .  38844. 
Bates.  Mary  E  .  39851 
Batey.  Thomas  D.,  52616. 
Baugh.  William.  39065. 
Baughn,  Richard  M,.  25705, 
Baumgardner.  Thor  P..  40153. 
Bavuso.  Joseph  K.,  52488. 
Beach.  William  J,.  39780, 
Beatty.  Charles  R  .  39795, 
Beauregard.  Edward  C.  39463, 
Beaver,  George  W  ,  39063, 
Becher.  Donald  F..  38945. 
Beck.  Harold.  38915, 
Beckner,  Alfred  A,,  Jr  .  38875. 
Bedford,  Ernest  D  .  54926, 
Bednorz.  Everlst  L..  39690. 
Beers.  Milton  E  .  40043. 
Behrens,  Rae  A  ,  37503. 
Bekius,  Joseph  E  .  27699, 
Bellamy,  William  R,,  38661, 
Bemlss,  Robert  E,,  39395. 
Benedict,  Warren  V,,  39223, 
Bennett,  Benjamin  E..  39340. 
Bennett.  Ernest  J,,  39640. 
Benson.  Bradford  L,,  40897. 
Benson,  HoUis  A  ,  40326, 
Benson,  Jack  R,.  22825, 
Benwell,  Tommy,  39965 
Bergman,  Lloyd  H,,  38835, 
Bergwln,  Clyde  R,.  38793. 
Berkenpas.  Nephl.  40017, 
Bernard,  Duane  R,.  25615, 
Bernsen,  James  M,,  64491 
Berrier.  Raymond  S,.  64528. 
Berrv.  Jack  W,,  39492, 
Berrv,  Richard  P,,  17840, 
Berthold.  Oscar  A..  39174, 
Bertoia.  Arthur  R  .  39080. 
Bertonl.  Waldo  E,.  17780, 
Best.  Warren  E..  40055. 
Bettls.  William  E..  40024 
Bevllle,  Jacob  E,,  38588, 
Blanco,  Frank  J..  Jr  .  37755, 
Bibb,  Harrv  L  ,  39052. 
Biddle,  Fred  D,.  38721. 
Bier.  Samuel.  39535, 
Bigelow,  Ralph  J.,  37495, 
Blgelow.  Robert  O,,  39927, 
BllUnes,  Gilbert  M  ,  Jr„  52579. 
Bird.  Claude  M..  38651. 
Bisher.  Harry  E..  38926, 
Bishop.  Charles  W,.  39616, 
Bishop.  Tedd  L,,  17951. 
Black.  Donald  C.  Jr.,  38824, 
Black.  Harlan  K,,  38502, 
Black.  Paul  A,.  38805. 
^ackburn.  Denny  R  ,  40182. 
Blackman.  Robert  D,.  54928. 
Blades.  Joseph  P..  39429. 
Blaine,  Jay  M..  Jr  .  39926. 
Blakeney.  Lewis  R..  38477. 
Bland.  Kenneth  R  .  22818. 
Blank.  George  W.,  39293, 
Blecharczyk.  Tadeusz.  39824. 
Blenls.  Ronald  D,,  52588, 
Blickenstaff ,  Robert,  39375. 
Bloodgood,  Donal  D,,  17863. 
Blum,  Edward  H.,  Jr,,  37415. 
Blvthe,  John  J,.  37788, 
Bobbett,  Robert  L,,  38991, 
Bogan.  Thomas  R,.  39565. 
Bogle,  David  B..  25522, 
Bogusz,  Leonard  E,,  37894, 
Bohnhoff,  Wilbur  C  ,  39368. 
Bolton.  Charles  F,.  40081, 
Bolton,  Howard  F,,  39724, 
Bolton,  James  C  .  26449. 
Bond.  Joseph  C,  38076. 
Booher.  John  W..  38896, 
Borden,  Robert  E„  40433. 
Borsarl.  EvoE,  39823, 
Bortness,  Lawrence  E,,  40420. 
Bosch.  Frank  L..  40853. 
Botzong.  Wilbur  B..  39871, 
Bounds.  Malcolm  S  .  38551. 
Bowen.  Roy  M,.  38707, 
Bower.  Archie  F..  Jr,.  39883. 
Bowers.  John  H..  39353, 
Bowman.  John  H,.  39417. 


Bowser  Kenneth  D  .  39522, 
Boyd,  Stanley  M    38524 
Bovd.  William  C  ,  28819, 
Bovden.  Clair  H.,  39561. 
Bozeman,  John  W  ,  Jr  ,  39641 
Brackney,  Paul  J  ,  39337 
Braddock,  James  E  ,  24849 
Bradshaw,  Robert  D  ,  40448 
Brandes,  Harry  E    38895. 
Brandon.  Durw.ird.  39716. 
Brandt.  Robert  L  .  39509, 
Braswell   Arnold  W  .  17745, 
Bratton.  Keith  D  ,  39638 
Brauckman,  Alvln  J  ,  39803 
Braun,  Louis  D..  Jr  .  40506. 
Brenholtz,  George  E  ,  Jr..  39348. 
Bressler.  Ray  B  .  Jr.,  17891, 
Brett,  Robert  A  ,  40322, 
Brewer,  Zane  O.,  39511, 
Brewingunn,    Russell   D.,   23852. 
Bnggs,  Josephus  A  ,  Jr.,  38963, 
Bright,  Charles  D,,  23888, 
Bnll.  Jay  R.,  17767. 
Brinson.  Elmo.  38600, 
Brlnson.  Pat  D,,  17887. 
Brion,  Leonard  L,,  52615 
Brltton,  Charles  L,.  39834. 
Britton,  Riiymond  P  ,  38858, 
Brltton,  Robert  B,.  40189, 
Broadwav.  Roy  D,,  39969, 
Brock,  Woodrow  W,,  39038, 
Broctorsen,  Robert  E,,  28416. 
Brooks.  Harold  C.  39882. 
Brooks.  William  L..  38186. 
Brotbeck.  Charles  B.,  38839, 
Brown,  Calvin  W,.  49303. 
Brown.  David  A,.  39837, 
Brown,  Edward  L,,  38565. 

Brown,  Gerald  S.,  38627, 

Brown,  Harry  F.,  39685. 

Brown,  James  F,,  39215, 

Brown,  James  M.,  39956. 

Brown.  John  R.  Q  .  39482. 

Brown.  Ralph  W.,  39618, 

Brown,  Robert  D,,  40143. 

Browning,  James  H,,  39907, 

Brudzmski.  Walter  M,.  39333, 

Brunetti.  Anthony  W,,  25528, 

Bryant.  Norman.  38938. 

Buchanan.  Robert  S..  18292. 

Bucklev,  Paul  J.,  39633. 

Buechler.  Theodore  B..  17833. 

Bugg.  Radul,  39500. 

Bunch.  .Melvln  E„  38669, 

Bundick,  Paul  S..  40110. 

Burcham,  Loyd  C.  39832. 

Burdelte,  James  M,,  Jr  ,  17930. 

Burgess,  Benjamin  P,,  39884, 

Burkhart.  John  W  ,  38493, 

Burkholder,  Richard  W.,  17883. 

Burlingame.  Colin  R..  40327. 

Burman.  John  R..  39045. 

Burns:ad.  Basil  B..  39514. 

Bums,  Rupert  H  ,  40328, 

Burrows,  William  C.  17758, 

Burt,  Robert  L,,  38683. 

Burton.  Billy  B,.  5G542. 

Burton.  John  C,  39303. 

Butler.  Blame  R..  Jr..  17803. 

Butler,  Heber  M,,  40503. 

Butler,  Robert  K  .  64508. 

Buttermore.  Franklin  T..  39010. 

Butterworth,  Edgar  E,.  39691. 

Buttery,  Thomas  W.,  39843. 

Butz,  Roy  E„  38373. 

Buzbee,  Jack  A,.  52596, 

Byers,  Herbert  L..  39981. 

Cafarella,  Joseph  R  .  38572, 

CahiU.  Jack  A..  64535. 

Cahill,  Lawrence  J.,  38527. 

Calhoun,  Atticus  A.,  24271. 

Callahan,  Daniel  H  .  39224. 
Cameron,  Joseph  E.,  39568. 
Campbell,  Claude  P..  38890. 
Campbell.  Richard  J,.  39214. 
Campbell.  Robert  H  .  38992, 
Campbell.  William  F..  39252, 
Campbell.  William  T„  Jr,,  39726. 
Canady,  Thomas  H.  Jr  ,  39113. 
Canfield,  John  O  ,  24415, 
Cannon.  James  W„  Jr,,  40071. 
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Watrv,  Charles  A.,  24770. 
Watson,  Elbert  E..  39158. 
Watson,  Thomas  J.,  40157, 
Watts.  John  H.,  39415, 
Waxman,  Eugene  L.,  39335. 
Wavman,  Eugene  C,  40019. 
Weddell,  George  P.,  39879. 
Weeks,  Donald  C,  39352. 
Wegener.  Roy  A.,  38740. 
Weir,  Arthur  J.  W  ,  Jr,.  39102. 
Weld.  Willis  R,  40411. 
Wellisch.  Lawrence  M.,  52631. 
Wells,  Charles  I.,  52571. 
Wells,  Jerpe  C.  64516. 
Wells,  Walter,  38532. 
Wendt.  Warren  W,  39394, 
Wenrick,  Robert  F,.  39229. 
Wenstrom.  Leroy  A.,  39250. 
Wentz.  Willard  E.,  52595. 
Werner,  Paul  D.,  40275. 
Westfall  Clarence  R,,  38859, 
Westlake,  Edward  P..  Jr,.  39234. 
Weston,  John  E,,  40316. 
Westphal,  John  F,,  64526. 
Weyland,  Carl  E,,  39072, 
Whatley,  Douglas  E,.  39343, 
Wheeler,  Jack  W.  39933, 
Whelan,  Thomas  A,,  39026. 
Whitaker,  Bernell  A  .  25787. 
White.  Douglas  N.,  39319. 
White,  James  M.,  40095. 
Whitehead.  Trusty  M.,  39277. 
Whltehouse,  Wendell  H.,  38843, 
Whitlock,  John  L  ,  Jr,,  39783. 
Whlttenberg,  Charles  J,,  40286, 
Wickler.  Donald  W,.  40397, 
Wiggins.  Dock  E,,  52545, 
Wiggins.  Wlllard  C„  Jr,,  26396, 
Wliklns,  Max  P  ,  40307, 
Will,  Allen  F,,  40054, 
Wlllard,  RobeK  H,,  40207, 
Williams,  Charles  J,,  38491, 
Winiai»s,  Clyde  B,.  39502, 
Williams,  Clyde  W..  39142. 
Williams,  Francis  M..  17798, 
Williams,  Julian  T..  40320. 
Williams,  Leslie  A.,  48833. 


Williams,  Norman  P  .  40031. 
Williamson,  John  P  ,  Jr  .  38804, 
Williamson,  William  R  ,  40004, 
Wilson.  David  S  .  38671, 
Wilson,  Dugald  E  .  Jr.,  39474, 
Wilson,  Tliomas  H  ,  Jr  ,  38830. 
Winders.  Vov  A  .  22856 
Winkleman,  Albert  P.,  39141. 
Winston.  Bertram  D,,  38810. 
Wise,  IrvenD,  39817 
Wolf.  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  23900. 
Wolf,  Frederick  C  ,  38877, 
Wolf,  Kenneth  C.  ,  52537, 
Wolff,  Emanuel  H,,  49304, 
Wood,  Richard  A,,  3961 1 , 
Wood,  Sam  H  .39501. 
Woodall.  James  T  .  Jr  ,  38754. 
Woodruff.  James  B  .  39812. 
Woods.  Charles  D  .  39555. 
Wright.  Edward  C  .  38817, 
Wright.  Francis  L,.  22745, 
Wright,  John  E  .  39823 
Wright,  Robert  P..  Jr..  39598. 
Wright,  Wilfred  D  ,  25808. 
Wurster.  Charles  A.,  17748. 
Wyrtzen.  Curtis  C.  Jr..  39879. 
Wjaock.  Harry  L  .  17872. 

Ximenes.  Waldo  E.,  48821, 

Yates.  Charles  E  ,  Jr.,  39672. 

Yates.  Warren  E,.  52533, 

Yealy,  James  P..  38536 

Yeandel,  Francis  A,.  39845, 

Ylnger,  William  E,,  38506, 

Yoo.  George  Jr.,  39610. 

York.  John  K,.  39542 

Yost,  William  T,.  39689. 

Young,  .Arthur  P..  40146. 

Young,  Bruce  O.,  38887. 

Young,  Edward  P..  39356 

Young.  Elbert  D.,  Jr.,  40258, 

Young,  George  W..  39527. 

Young,  JackD  ,  39119. 

Young.  Nolan  P.,  39007. 

Young,  Stewart,  17757. 

Young,  William  T,.  64531 

Zapinski,  Leonard  E  ,  39276. 

Zawalick,  Edward  J..  64476. 

Zeck.  Francis  H.  C,  39171. 

Zeitiz.  Frederick  H.,  Jr..  24405, 

Ziff,  Sam.  38628. 

Zoerb,  Daniel  J..  38650. 

Zollinger.  Joe  E..  17877, 

Zotz,  John  C„  39546. 

CHAPLAINS 

Barnes,  Charles  J..  Jr.,  48614. 
Bedingfleld,  Warren.  48616. 
Bingham.  Darrls  Y..  55129. 
Campbell.  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  32424, 
Drone,  Raphael  E  ,  48612, 
Drumheller,  Paul,  S,,  48618. 
Folkers,  Norman  G..  27999. 
Freed,  John  W..  64893, 
Hamstra,  Kenneth  W,,  48620. 
Holdt.  Robert  P..  48617. 
Hunt,  Crandall  M..  55123. 
King.  William  J.,  24685. 
Klein.  Stanley  H,,  5i/995, 
Klewln.  Thomas  W,.  59997, 
Lesch,  Howard  J..  2234070. 
Merfeld.  Vincent  C,  55121, 
Montgomery,  Paul  A,,  55130, 
Mooney.  Robert  M.,  2218441. 
Porter,"  Charles  C.  55120. 
Pridgen,  Joseph  W,.  32423, 
Rohrer,  Clason  L.,  48615. 
Ronne,  Lowell  A..  64892. 
Scahill.  John  J.,  48611. 
Schmidt.  Hugo  G..  Jr..  48607. 
Scott.  Simon  H.,  Jr.,  55126. 
Shaddox,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  25632. 
Simpson.  Russell  W.,  55118, 
Smith.  Chester  L.,  48619. 
Sullivan,  James  R.,  28154. 
Thomas.  John  P.,  27661. 
Turner,  Warren  H.,  27670. 
Wendland,  Clinton  E.,  59996. 
Whiteside.  Robert  R..  55127. 
Youngblood,  Angus  O.,  27667. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

AUman,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  29654. 
Barnhlll,  Donald  E.,  49702. 
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Beckcom,  Henry  R  ,  61119, 
Bigbie.  John  D,.  59485, 
Collins.  James  P..  76252. 
Debacher.  Sherman  M,,  29481, 
Dehan,  Edward  T„  29416 
Dibble,  Arthur  E„  32575, 
Dickson,  Donald  W  ,  69743. 
Dubois  Berton  L..  31912. 
Duncan,  Elmer  T.,  25483. 
Fleming,  Lamdyne  H  .  51570. 
Greenwood.  Vern  R,,  49703, 
Haves.  Robert  W..  25702. 
Keefer.  William  L  .  Jr.,  26389. 
Lamberl.  Kenneth  J..  51354. 
Leonard!,  Richard  L..  76370. 
Llnthlcum,  Arthur  T..  29482 
Miller.  Edward  P.,  26390. 
Nease.  William  J..  32573. 
Poorter.  Karl  K  .  Jr..  49701. 
Rhoades,  John  C,  29417. 
Robinson,  Lucius  L,,  59558, 
Salimeno,  Thomas.  Jr..  20866. 
Scott.  Robert  H..  55872. 
Staerkel.  Russell  P.  P.,  51353. 
Stanton,  Daniel  B.,  25486. 
Stephens.  Belton  S..  27997. 
Walters,  Robert  C  55774. 
Wllli;uns,  Donald  E.,  55773. 
Wright,  William  G.,  27650. 

MFDIC.^L    COKPS 

Atkinson.  Roy  J.,  76224. 
Baker,  Robert  W.,  25655. 


Brew'er,  Samuel  J  .  65761. 
Connolly,  John  M.,  26373. 
Draper,  David  H..  26861. 
Goodnow,  Robert  W..  79616. 
Gri.ssom,  Paul  M  .  25474 
Hatfield,  Theodore  R  ,  27597. 
Havcraft,  Rexford  G,,  27647. 
Kratochvll,  Clyde  H.,  25663. 
Mahaftly,  Gerald  H,,  26369, 
Newton.  Dwight  E  .  26699. 
Ord,  John  W..  25701. 
Partyka.  Leo  C  .  25479. 
Smith.  George  B..  Jr,,  29476. 
Stone,  Frederic  A..  27652. 
Unger.  Howard  R..  29809. 
Waters.  Ravmond  O..  26385, 
Willis,  Henry  S,  K,,  Jr,,  27605. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Cavil,  Dorothy  J.,  32440. 
Cliandlcr.  Glenna  L.,  21884. 
Collier,  M.  Irene  G.,  25753. 
Geringer.  June  H  .  59731, 
Hinds,  Etiie  B  ,  49713, 
Holt.  Virginia  J..  59730, 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth  M.,  21713. 
O'Neil.  Marv  C  ,  21017 
Sears,  Virginia  L,,  49714. 
Tonne.  Mary  A.,  51365. 

MEDICAL    .SERVICE    CORPS 

Dillehay.  Josepli  R  .  48957. 
Haas.  Ravmond  D  .  24241, 
Herberholt,  Vincent  W,,  48982. 


Holland,  James  H  ,  48993. 
Home,  James  E,.  48990, 
Hutson,  Robert  W,,  489B4. 
Kopas,  Joseph  P..  48981. 
Lindsay,  Eugene  K  .  24236. 
Metcalf.  Robert  D  ,  25681. 
Morgan,  Fred  B.,  Jr..  21643. 
Richardson.  Floyd  r;    21632. 
Strong,  Alhon  B..  48986. 
Weeks,  Edgar,  48994, 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Crandell.  Robert  A,.  24229. 
Douglas.  Jack  D  ,  25331 
Houk,  Donald  C  ,  24228 
Howelhs,  William  V  ,  25672. 
Moselv,  John  D.,  27529. 
Nold.  Max  M.,  23597 
Phelps,  Gene  C  24330. 
Shuler,  James  M..  25673. 
Terrv,  John  L  ,  Jr.,  24232 
Wat.:on.  William  H  ,  Jr  ,  '25334, 
Young.  Robert  J  .  24227. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCE.S    CORPS 

Bitter.  Harold  L..  49024. 
Doming.  Elsie  L.,  20901. 
Ezell.  Manlo  J.,  48983 
Jean,  Jack  V..  40209. 
Kaplan,  William.  48976. 
Lappln,  Paul  W.,  55330. 
McKcnzle,  Richard  E.,  48985. 
Sparling,  Kenneth  G.,  21881. 
Vodoplc,  Mary  A.,  59987. 


HOrSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS— HrY///r.sY/a//,  Mai/   /".   /%V 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplahi,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

It  is  God  who  is  at  work  within  you, 
giving  you  the  ivill  and  the  power  to 
achieve  His  purpose. — Philippians  2:  13 
(Phillips). 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  sacred  minute  when  we  unite 
our  hearts  in  prayer  unto  Thee,  when 
for  a  moment  we  pause  in  Thy  presence 
.seeking  guidance  and  strength  from  Thy 
hand. 

Let  not  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  nor 
the  glory  of  the  skies,  nor  the  love  which 
surrounds  us  daily  blind  us  to  the  needs 
of  the  needy  and  the  poverty  of  the  poor. 
Make  us  so  dissatisfied  with  large  pro- 
fessions and  little  practices,  with  fine 
words  and  feeble  works,  with  smiling 
faces  and  sour  faiths  that  we  now  pray 
earnestly  for  the  renewal  of  a  right  and 
a  good  spirit  within  us. 

Speak  Thou  to  us.  O  Lord,  and  may 
■'•p    hear    Thy    voice,    and    hearing    it 

:;:r:en  to  it,  and  harkening  to  it  heed 
It,  lor  the  glory  of  Thy  name,  the  good 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  greatness  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
Master's  name  we  pray.  .\men. 


1964  1 78  Stat  990),  providing  for  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  68  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez; 

S  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ines:  and 

S  2248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Jose 
Fuentes  Roca. 

Tlie  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.'ssed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S,  758,  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  utilize  its  em- 
ployees more  effectively  and  to  improve  ad- 
mlnLstratlve  efficiency;  and 

S.  3159,  An  act  authorizing  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct 
a  building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded 
by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW..  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  thereof. 


terioi'  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
Older  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wa.shington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R,  15190,  An  act  to  amend  sections  3 
and  4   of   the   act   approved   September  22, 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1969,  UNTIL  MIDNTGHT 
MAY   16 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions plant,  to  report  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  tomorrow 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have  until 
midnight.  May  16,  1968,  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report  on  the  Department  of  In- 


POOR  PEOPLE  S  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  the  Poor  People's  March 
on  Washington  to  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
I  applaud  its  leaders  for  cxerci.sing  their 
constitutional  rights  of  petition,  for  ex- 
pressing their  grievancrs  eloquently  but 
nonviolently,  I  trust  that  violent  revolu- 
tionaries will  not  exploit  the  iieaceful 
))rotests  of  the  marchers  by  provoking 
d-.sordcr,  I  iinplore  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gre.ss,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  the  message 
of  the  Poor  People's  March  to  heart — 
for  this  is  a  countiw  in  which  there 
.siiould  not  be  poverty,  nor  racial  injus- 
I'O.  This  Nation  i.'.  loo  grrat  and  too 
affluent  for  us  not  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  and  house  the  home- 
le.ss — in  short  to  take  care  of  tiie  poor  in 
our  land. 


ANOTHER    MERCH.ANT    KILLED    IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  '.-emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  another  merchant  was  killed 
In  his  store  m  the  Nation's  Capital— the 
fourth  such  killing  m  this  area  in  15  days. 

The  Mayor  is  quoted  as  being  critical  of 
the  merchants  associations  which  have 
taken  ads  in  the  local  newspapei  s  to  call 
for  increased  protection.  The  Public 
Safety  Director  says  the  increase  in 
crime  this  year  is  about  the  same  as  the 
increase  last  year— not  that  that  is  very 
reassuring,  when  it  means  that  894  major 
crimes  are  committed  each  week. 

Yet  neither  the  Mayor  nor  the  Public 
Safety  Director  has  announced  any  force- 
ful plan  to  bring  law  and  order  to  the 
city  of  Washington. 

There  were  122  cases  of  arson  and  sus- 
pected arson  in  Washington  in  April — 
not  counting  the  488  cases  associated 
with  tlie  April  4-8  not  period.  There  were 
85  such  cases  during  January.  Pebruai-y. 
and  March,  before  the  riot.  The  May 
figure  will  undoubtedly  be  large  judging 
from  the  cases  reported  daily  in  the  press. 

The  crime  rate  in  Washington  shows 
a  27.4-percent  increase  for  March  1968 
over  March  1967.  the  month  before 
the  riot.  Robbery  increased  46  per- 
cent, burglary  30.6  percent.  And  these 
figures  are  for  "m.  jor"  crimes  only,  and 
do  not  even  include  arson  or  looting  or 
vandalism. 

I  am  now  informed  that  policemen  al- 
ready overworked  trying  to  combat  crime 
are  being  detached  from  precincts 
around  the  city  to  help  l^andle  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington. The  effect  of  this  deplo\inent  of 
manpower  on  crime  can  only  be  guessed. 

Law  and  order  must  be  restored  in 
Washington— now.  If  the  Mayor  or  Pub- 
lic Safety  Diiector  wish  to  call  a  40-per- 
cent increase  in  robber\'  "normal."  it  is 
but  further  proof  of  the  need  for  a 
change  at  city  hall. 


ment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and 
such  substitute  shall  be  considered  under  the 
tive-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill  and  read 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  H.R.  3300.  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  1004.  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R    3300  as  passed  by  the  House. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  3300.  COLORADO  RIVER 
3ASLN-  PROJECT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1162  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.   1162 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
01  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
33001  to  authprize  the  construction,  opera- 
non.  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project,  and  f6t~other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
*  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  .-Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  139) 

Ashley  Gurney  Olsen 

Blatnllc  HaUecK  O'NelU.  Mass. 

Button  Hardy  Pool 

Carter  Hebert  Purcell 

Clark  Herlong  Randall 

Collier  Holland  Resnick 

Davis,  Ga.  Karsten  Rosenthal 

Derwlnskl  Kee  Selden 

Dorn  Kelly  Teaeue.  Tex. 

Flood  Kluczynskl  Teiizer 

Praser  Mallllard  Wilson. 

Frellnghuysen    Montgomery  Charles  H. 

Grlffln  Moore  v    Young 

Gubser  Morse.  Mass.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  'he  fall  were  dispensed 
with. 


2986 »  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress, to  which  the  House  agreed  yester- 
day, that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill.  The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  law. 
but  the  House  only  extended  the  law  until 
December  31.  1969. 

The  title  .should  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  -To  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  a.-; 
aunended.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtir.st  of  -hr  gentleman  fi'om  Texas'.' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  that  means  then  specifi- 
cally that  It  is  limited  to  1  year? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right;  it  just  gets 
it  in  the  title. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
mv  rcser\'ation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  11.  1968: 
H.R.    2434.   An   act   lor   the   relief  of   Nora 
Austin  Hendrlckson. 

On  May  13.  1968: 
H.R.  13176.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
February  1.  1826.  and  February  20.  1833.  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Ohio  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  certain  lands  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 


AMENDMENT   OF   TITLE   OF   3.    2986, 
TO  EXTEND  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill     S 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  3300.  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr,  Sisk.  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr.  Smith]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
my.'^elf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  1162 
provides  an  open  rule,  waivms  point.s 
of  order,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  3300  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  conunittee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment After  passage  of  H.R.  3300.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Af- 
fairs shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  1004  and  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
amend  it  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage. The  waiver  of  points  of  order  was 
granted  due  to  a  transfer  of  funds  in  the 
bill — page  73.  beginning  on  line  25,  sec- 
tion 403(C' '2>. 

H.R.  3300  provides  for  regional  and 
westwide  water  resources  ;jlanning  to 
remedy  the  present  and  prospective 
critical  water  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest,  including  the  the  entire 
Colorado  River  Basin,  The  .Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  working  under  gen- 
eral criteria  to  be  established  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  affected  States,  is 
required  to  conduct  westwide  .studies  to 
determine  how  and  where  to  set  addi- 
tional water  supplies  for  use  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  to  develop  a  plan 
for  meeting  not  only  present  Colorado 
River  water  commitments  but  future 
water  :ieeds  throughout  the  basin  as 
well.  However,  he  is  forbidden  to  recom- 
mend importation  from  areas  of  surplus 
without  the  approval  of  the  States  af- 
fected. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  urse  the   adoption  of 
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House  Resolution  1162  in  order  that  H.R. 
3300  may  be  con.sidered. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  under- 
.stand  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman— and  we  compliment  him  on 
bringing  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  reason  for  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules— that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
bill,  in  the  entire  bill,  for  which  all  points 
of  order  arc  waived? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  my  understanding. 
In  fact,  it  was  my  original  understanding 
that  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs only  went  to  this  section,  and  that 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  applies  to 
that  specific  section. 

Actually,  as  the  resolution  is  written, 
I  might  say  in  all  fairness  to  my  good 
friend  irom  Mi.ssouii,  of  course,  it  does 
indicate  that  all  points  of  order  are 
waived.  But  that  is  the  only  point,  as  I 
understand,  that  would  be  subject  to 
such  a  point  of  order,  due  to  the  transfer 
of  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  .gentleman  well 
knows,  in  the  nile  that  came  out  of  the 
committee.  Hou.se  Resolution  11G2.  page 
1,  after  "and  for  other  purposes."  on 
line  7  it  says  "and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  arc  hereby  waived." 

So  that,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  the  indi- 
vidual Members,  we  should  find  other 
places  in  the  bill  to  which  v.e  w.sh  to 
submit  points  of  order  for  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  that  would  be  automatically 
voided  by  this  rule. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  compli- 
ment tlie  gentleman,  and  ve  had  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  only  yesterday  wherein 
we  were  advised  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  have  definite 
stipulations  for  granting  poaits  of  order, 
and  that  they  will  be  jiortrayed  to  the 
Members  here  on  the  floor.  I  say  it  is 
timely  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  six  or  more  such  vaivers  in  the 
last  2  weeks  totaling  less  than  12  such 
resolutions.  I  wonder  if  we  might  net 
consider  further,  where  a  si^ecific  request 
is  asked  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  i)ut  in  the 
.stipi;lation  on  the  rule  making  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  in  order,  at  v>'hich 
place  in  the  bill  it  occurs:  so  that  we  do 
not  automatically  eliminate  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  individually  elected  Members 
of  the  Congress  against  all  ether  portions 
of  the  bill  than  that  which  is  necessary 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Some  of  us  are  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  as  it  comes  from  the  committee 
chairman.  If  it  is  put  in  by  an  extraneous 
source  other  than  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  the  committee  chairman,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  we  might  be  '  making 
book"  on  this  situation.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  wonder  if  the  committee  could 
specify  hereafter  where  it  is? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  at  this  point  to  make  one  com- 
ment, the  Committee  on  Rules  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  waiver  of  points  of  order.  We  rec- 
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ognize  that  all  Members  are  concerned 
about  arbitrary  waivers,  and  so  on. 

So  as  a  result  of  that,  we  are  now  re- 
questing from  any  chairman  of  any  legis- 
lative committee  coming  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  requesting  a 
waiver  of  jjoints  of  order  to  cite  specifi- 
cally the  purpo.sc.  section,  page,  informa- 
tion and  reasons  for  it.  Hereafter,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  pin  the  waiver  of  points 
of  order  to  that  specific  request  and  not 
to  the  entire  bill. 

As  I  .said,  it  was  my  understanding  at 
the  time  the  request  was  made  that  that 
would  be  true  in  this  case.  But  we  are 
now  just  putting  into  effect  these  new 
rules  so  to  speak,  and  inadvertently  the 
way  the  lesolution  reads,  it  does  waive  all 
points  of  order. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.souri  are  well  taken  and  I  agree  with 
him  and  that  is  what  we  hope  to  do  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  thank  the  L'cntle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  da.-^tlnguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Following  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HallI  and  aiso  in 
conformity  with  the  present  thinking  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  have  had  a 
brief  prepared  relative  to  section  403  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3300  as  to  where  the  waiv- 
ing of  points  of  order  is  pertinent  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  include  this  statement  that 
I  have  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  v.-as  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
vision waiving  points  of  order  against 
H.R.  3300  is  directed  to  language  which, 
in  effect,  constitutes  an  appropriation  in 
violation  of  rule  XXI  of  the  Hou.se. 

Section  403  of  H.R.  3300  establi.shcs  a 
.separate  land  in  the  Treasury.  Among 
the  revenue  .sources  for  tlr.s  fund  are  i;ie 
revenues  collected  from  proiects  author- 
i::ed  by  II.R.  3300  i:s  well  .-.s  revenues 
from  the  existing  Boulder  Canyon  and 
Parker-Davis  projects  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertie.  In 
turn,  moneys  in  the  fund  aic  made  avail- 
able, without  further  appropriation,  for. 
first,  defraying  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  centra!  Arizona  project: 
•econd.  reimbursing  water  u.'-ers  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  :or  losses  sustained  ns 
a  result  ol  diminution  of  the  ijroduction 
of  hydroelectric  ijower  at  Coolidge  Dam 
because  of  exchanges  of  v.-'iier  between 
users  in  Arizona  and  Nev,-  Me.vico:  and. 
third,  reimbursement  of  liiC  U -vper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  fund  for  money  ex- 
pended 10  meet  deficiencies  in  power 
gen-rct:on  at  Hoover  Dmi  during  the 
fil'ung  jjcriod  for  Lake  Po  .veil. 

There  are  -lurnercLis  precedents  for 
making  project  reverues  available  for 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses 
without  further  appropriation,  including 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
the  Fort  Feck  project,  the  North  p:atte 


project,  the  Tennes.sec  Valley  develop- 
ment, and  the  dams  and  navigation 
works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Actu- 
ally, these  costs  are  paid  into  the  fund 
each  year  specifically  for  ojieration  and 
maintenance  purpo.ses.  The  estimated 
amount  involved  in  the  oih' ration  and 
maintenance  exnen.ses  for  the  ccntr.^l 
Arizona  project  is  about  $12.8  million 
annually.  The  reimbursement  amount 
for  the  other  items,  which  is  a  leini)o- 
rai-y  obligation,  is  lust  over  liaif  a  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  his  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
make  my  own  position  clear  on  this  bill 
ratlier  than  to  take  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee later  in  debate. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the 
Stat*  of  California,  this  Member  is  in 
lull  .support  of  the  bill  that  lias  been 
brought  to  us  today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  iMr,  AspinallI.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr, 
JoHJl^ONl  and  all  tlie  members  of  that 
committee  for  the  long  and  arduous  work 
they  have  done  in  attempting  to  bring 
together  the  necos.sary  parts  in  the  legis- 
lative procedure  to  jnit  this  program 
together.  Tliis  program  goes  back  I  sup- 
pose almost  40  years  or  more  in  liistory 
The  ija.s.saiie  of  this  bill  will  fulfill  a 
dream  goinc  back  for  lo  tiiose  many  years 
for  the  people  ol  the  State  ol  Arizona  and 
for  others  in  the  Southwest  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lew  days  ago  a  ^ery 
distinguished  and  a  veiy  great  American 
announced  his  intention  to  retire,  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  the  distin- 
guished .'■enior  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Arizona,  wlio  will  be  retiring  af- 
ter 56  years  of  .service  in  the  Conaress  of 
the  United  States,  a  record  that  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  our  country.  Dur- 
ing the  major  portion  of  those  .')6  years, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
that  State  has  made  this  one  ol  the  prime 
subjects  of  liis  efforts.  I  know  that  th  ■ 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill  and  the  .signing  of  it 
into  law  will  be  a  deserved  tribute  to  this 
distinguished  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy .surrounding  the  Colorado  River 
and  much  controversy  between  the  State 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and 
the  State  of  Arizona  and  between  the 
States  in  the  lower  basin  and  those  in 
the  upper  basin  over  the  di.sposal  of  the 
W.3  ters  of  the  Colorado  Fiiver. 

Over  the  years  many,  many  people 
have  worked  lono:  and  hard  in  an  at- 
tempt to  put  locethrr  a  reasonable  com- 
prcnii.'^c.  a  rca.sonable  i;-'oposal  to  m.^ke 
available  to  the  people  of  Arizona  tl.eir 
riihtful  share  of  the  vaters  of  the  Col- 
orado River. 

As  T  have  said.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs.  as  v.eh 
.as  many  'ithers  who  are  liere  today,  ar.d 
.some  who  have  tone  on  before,  are  to  b. 
paid  a  tribute  for  the  w-.vk  that  the;, 
liave  done,  for  the  contributions  that 
they  liavc  made  from  many  of  the  State 
of  the  West. 
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So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that 
this  resolution  uould  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  committee  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain this  iegL-latioii  ar.d.  filially,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  H.R,  3300  pa^  this  House 
ovenvhelmingly.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  the  :,'entleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
SisKl  in  explanation  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1162.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  bill,  as  I,  too,  am  from 
California  and  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  pui-poses  of  the  bill  are  to  author- 
ize the  central  Arizona  project:  to  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  start  of  aug- 
mentation studies  includinc  transbasin 
diversions:  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  a  national  ob- 
ligation with  satisfaction  of  this  obli- 
gation the  first  priority  of  the  water  to 
be  imported  from  other  basins:  to  guar- 
antee in  perpetuity  to  California  the  use 
of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water  from  the 
Colorado:  and  to  authorize  five  projects 
in  the  upper  basin. 

Some  general  background  infonnation 
Is  necessai-y  to  set  the  bill  in  proper  per- 
spective. The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  one 
of  Americas  fastest  growing  regions. 
This  growth  is  to  a  very  substantial  de- 
gree dependent  on  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado: particularly  is  this  true  in  central 
Arizona  and  southern  California.  There 
is  now  more  Colorado  River  water  already 
committed  by  compacts,  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty,  and  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Arizona  asainst  Cali- 
fornia than  will  be  available  from  the 
river  in  times  of  normal  flow.  In  the  low- 
er basin  States  of  Arizona  and  California 
a  shortage  would  ciu-rently  exist  if  these 
States  were  not  now  using  waters  guar- 
anteed for  use  oy  upper  basin  States  but 
not  currently  needed.  Year  by  year  this 
excess  of  water  will  decline  as  the  up- 
per basins  needs  grow.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
should  be  augmented — they  must — but 
rather  how  this  is  to  come  about.  H.R. 
3300  attempts  to  resolve  these  problems 
and  thus  assui'e  all  basin  States  of  ade- 
quate water  for  their  future  growth  and 
development. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  This  will 
serve  the  water-short  areas  of  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  and  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  expenditme  of  .S779.000.000  for 
construction  and  related  costs.  Of  this 
amount,  it  is  estimated  that  over  a  50- 
year  period  the  fees  charged  to  users  will 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  about 
5671.000,000  or  about  86  percent  of  the 
expended  funds.  The  area  served  by  the 
project  produces  over  SI. 000. 000,000  in 
agricultural  products.  This  production 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  fresh 
water.  The  area's  imderground  water  ta- 
ble has  fallen  from  a  level  of  70  feet  be- 
low the  surface  in  1940  to  over  200  feet 
below  today — and  the  lower  it  falls  the 
lower  the  quality  of  the  water.  Addi- 
tionally, the  population  and  development 
of  the  area  is  expanding  rapidly  and  it. 
too,  depends  on  more  fresh  water. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  central 


Arizona  project,  the  bill  also  authorizes 
the  consti-uction  of  five  projects  in  the 
upper  basin  States  of  Colorado.  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.  Authoriza- 
tions for  these  projects  total  5392,000,000 
for  construction  and  related  needs.  Of 
this  total,  it  is  estimated  that  users  fees 
over  a  50-year  period  will  return  to  the 
Federal  Government  about  5370.000,000 
or  92  percent  of  the  costs. 

Total  authorizations  called  for  in  the 
bill  are  51,286,000,000.  All  but  $200,000,000 
is  in  connection  with  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  the  five  upper  basin  projects. 
The  remaining  authorizations  cover  such 
projects  as:  8100,000.000  for  construc- 
tion of  drainage  and  distribution  facili- 
ties in  the  lower  basin  States  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  for  the  Dixie 
project  in  Utah,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
overall  development  of  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er Basin. 

The  bill  also  guarantees  to  the  State  of 
California  no  less  than  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually.  Now  California  is 
using  over  5  million  acre-feet,  but  as  ex- 
plained, this  surplus  water  is  actually 
water  which  upper  basin  States  have  a 
-right  to  use,  but  have  not  yet  needed  to 
tap.  Each  year  they  increase  their  needs 
and  the  available  surplus  will  continually 
decrease.  The  bill  conflnns  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  California  law:  this 
provides  that  no  matter  what  the  rate 
of  flow.  California  is  guaranteed  its  right 
to  use  4.4  million  acre-feet  in  perpetuity. 
If  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  is  in- 
sufBcient  to  satisfy  the  annual  consump- 
tion use  of  7.5  million  acre-feet — the 
amount  now  contracted  for  and  guar- 
anteed to  current  users  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada — then  the  user  who 
will  suffer  a  diminution  of  water  is  the 
new  user  authorized  in  the  bill,  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

In  order  to  assure  that  no  permanent 
water  shortage  develops  further  in  the 
lower  basin,  and  to  assure  further  devel- 
opment throughout  the  area,  a  number 
of  provisions  have  been  included  in  the 
bill  which  have  created  the  controversy 
surrounding  it.  First,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  sev- 
en basin  States  in  guaranteeing  to  Mexi- 
co by  treaty  1.5  million  acre-feet  annual- 
ly is  now  to  become  a  national  obligation. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  domestic 
use  increases  it  is  a  certainty  that  this 
additional  water  is  not  and  will  not  be 
available  for  Mexico  unless  the  Colorado 
is  augmented  with  water  from  other 
sources.  This  provision  has  created  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  because  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  indicates 
the  cost  of  bringing  in  the  additional  wa- 
ter, dams,  canals,  pumping  stations,  and 
so  forth,  will  amount  to  about  $2.5  billion, 
which  will  now  become  a  national  obliga- 
tion. Opponents  believe  the  seven  basin 
States  should  stand  this  expense,  that 
just  because  the  terms  of  the  treaty  work 
a  hardship  on  them  is  no  reason  to  ask 
the  Government  to  bail  them  out.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  a  treaty 
with  another  country  we  are  talking 
about,  and  that  development  of  the 
Southwest  is  as  much  in  the  national 
interest  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  or  Ap- 
palachian development. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  is  controversial.  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  unde!take  studies  of  the  means  and 


resources  available  to  augment  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado.  Both  reconnaissance 
.-studies  and  feasibility  studies  are  to  be 
carried  out.  the  first  to  be  completed  by 
1973.  the  second  by  1975.  Opponents  claim 
that  authority  for  .such  studies  of  inter- 
basin  diversions  of  water  already  exists, 
and  that  since  such  authority  does  exist 
the  Colorado  Basin  should  not  be  singled 
out. 

It  is  clear  today  that  past  studies  and 
estimates  have  been  wrong  In  their 
u,sses.sment  of  the  water  available  from 
the  Colorado.  Unle.-^  the  Nation  is  pre- 
pared to  .see  the  growth  of  the  Southwest 
arrested  the  answer  is  clear:  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  mu.st  be  augmented, 
probably  by  as  much  as  2.5  million  acre- 
feet.  It  is  now  clear  that  by  about  1985 
the  expected  shortage  will  be  a  perma- 
nent fact  of  life,  and  the  central  Arizona 
project  will  not  have  the  water  necessar^• 
to  fullv  realize  the  benefits  which  could 
flow  from  corustruction  of  the  project. 

Tlris  bill  seeks  to  assist  the  general 
growth  of  the  Southwest  and  to  begin  to 
examine  ways  to  insure  its  future  needs. 
without  interferring  with  the  rights  of 
Mexico  under  its  treaty.  Tlie  bill  does  not 
deprive  any  area  or  State  of  any  water 
or  rishts  to  water  it  now  legally  possesses. 
No  augmentation  of  the  Colorado  by  in- 
terbasin  transfer  can  be  affected  without 
congressional  approval  at  some  future 
time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the 
problem  with  the  bill  last  year  revolved 
around  the  construction  of  two  dams 
which  would  flood  the  lower  iwrtion  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  They  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  National  Water 
Commission  to  examine  the  Nation's 
water  needs  and  formulate  recommen- 
dations for  the  Congress  on  a  national 
program. 

A  number  of  Members  have  filed  vari- 
ous individual  and  additional  views  on 
various  aspects  of  the  bill.  Tliey  relate  to 
the  Mexican  Treaty  obligation,  author- 
izing water  augmentation  studies,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Connor  site  for 
the  proposed  Hooker  site  of  the  dam  on 
the  Gila  River. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sup- 
ports the  bill  as  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  3300.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


.APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY 
MORTGAGE  INTEREST  RATES  ANT) 
AVAILABILITY  OF  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4ibi,  Public  Law  90- 
301,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  In- 
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terest  Rates  and  the  Availability  of 
Mortgage  Credit  at  a  Reasonable  Cost 
to  the  Consumer  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mrs.  Sulluan 
and  Mr.  Brock. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARIES  OF  DE- 
FENSE AND  TRANSPORTATION 
ON  CASH  AWARDS  TO  MEMBERS 
OF  ARMED  F0RCE:S— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

To  tlie  Congress  of  Hie  United  States: 

I  am  happy  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretai-y  of  Transjx)rtation  on 
cash  awards  to  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  noteworthy  suggestions,  in- 
ventions, or  scientific  achievements. 

The  cash  awards  program,  first  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  September  1965, 
has  proved  an  excellent  incentive  for  re- 
ducing costs  and  increasing  efficiency  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  largest  jiercentage  of  awards — 89 
Iiercent— continues  to  be  in  the  350  and 
under  range.  Of  the  34,527  awards,  how- 
ever, 1,094  awards  were  over  S250.  The 
total  amount  !>aid  in  awards  for  sugges- 
tions in  1967  was  Sl.307,832. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  over 
S63.000.000  in  first-year  benefits  have 
resulted  from  suggestions  .submitted  by 
military  personnel  during  1967.  In  the 
Coast  Guard,  .since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  iwnefits  have  amoiuited  to  over 
5391,000.  This  raises  the  total  amount 
of  tangible  benefits  received  during  the 
relatively  short  life  of  the  program  to 
over  5119,000,000.  Many  additional 
benefits  not  measurable  In  dollar 
amounts  have  resulted  from  suggestions 
concerning  .safety  and  other  matters. 

Few  investments  of  public  funds  have 
ever  returned  such  prompt  results  in 
economy  aiid  efficiency.  Few  forms  of 
recognition  have  so  widely  benefited 
the  morale  or  encouraged  the  initiative 
of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

I  urge  everv-  Member  to  examine  the 
truly  remarkable  and  encouraging 
achievements  described  in  these  reiwrts 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ti-ans|X)rtation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hot:sE,  May  15.  1968. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MODITi^  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Aimual   Report  of  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  Report  shows  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has  continued  to  reduce  agricultural 
surpluses.  This  success  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  substantial  gains  in  the  level 
of  farm  income  since  1960 — amounting 
to  24  percent  in  total  realized  net  in- 
come, and  50  percent  in  net  income  per 
farm. 

Despite  this  progress,  per  capita  in- 
come for  farmers  still  falls  short  of  the 
level  for  urban  workers. 

Parity  of  income  for  farmers  remains 
an  unachieved  goal.  We  began  moving 
closer  to  its  achievement  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  This  legislation  gives  us  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  adjust  wheat,  feed  grain 
and  cotton  production  levels.  Supply 
management  programs  are  vital  if  we  are 
to  improve  returns  to  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

In  my  1968  Message  on  the  Farmer 
and  Rural  America.  I  have  recommended 
the  permanent  extension  of  the  1965  Act 
to  insure  that  authority  for  basic  com- 
modity programs  will  not  be  terminated. 
The  farmer  could  ill-afford  such  a  lapse. 

With  surpluses  gone,  the  market 
operates  more  freely  today  than  in  many 
years.  But  the  absence  of  surpluses  also 
means  that  we  must  carefully  maintain 
planned  security  reser\'es — a  National 
Food  Bank.  I  have  recommended  the  new 
legislation  wloich  will  be  required  to 
establish  such  a  Bank.  We  must  be  able 
to  hold  reserve  stocks  of  commodities  in 
readiness  for  emergency  use.  At  the  same 
time  our  farmers  must  be  protected 
against  the  price-depressing  effects  of 
such  reserve  stocks,  particularly  dur- 
ing their  build-up. 

Even  though  burdensome  surpluses 
are  no  longer  overhanging  farm  mar- 
kets, farmers  still  need  and  use  price- 
support  loans  to  protect  their  prices  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  temporarily 
large  supplies,  particularly  at  harvest 
time.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  farmers  took 
out  loans  of  nearly  51. 4  billion  on  1966 
crops,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  price- 
support  loans  outstanding  on  these  and 
previous  crops  totaled  $1.5  billion.  In 
addition,  price-support  purchases,  pri- 
marily of  dairy  products,  amounted  to 
5327  million. 

Commodity  inventories  owned  by  CCC 
at  fiscal  year  end  had  a  value  of  51.9 
billion.  This  was  more  than  51.2  bil- 
lion less  than  a  year  earlier  and  more 
than  $2  billion  less  than  two  years  ago. 
The  inventories  have  dropped  further 
since  the  end  of  last  fiscal  year.  Thff 
smaller  inventory  level  is  bringing  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  CCC's  storage,  han- 
dling and  transportation  costs.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  these  costs  were  down  to 
5310.7  million,  compared  to  $472.9  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1966  and  5513.6  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  CCC,  in  financing  Public  Law  480 
sales  for  foreign  currency  and  under 
long-term  credit,  helps  to  provide  added 
outlets  lor  U.S.  farm  production  and  to 
supplement  the  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  people  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  During  fiscal  year 
1967.  the  total  costs  of  this  financing 
amounted  to  nearly  $1.3  billion. 


The  fiscal  1967  Report  demonstrates 
that  the  broad  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  being  used 
to  benefit  both  the  U.S.  farmer  and  those 
in  great  need  abroad.  No  longer  the 
caretaker  of  large  and  costly  surpluses, 
the  CCC  is  returning  to  its  original  ob- 
jective of  helping  farmers  to  hold  com- 
modities off  markets  for  better  prices. 
And  farmers  are  moving  into  a  new  era 
of  balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
while  continuing  to  help  free  the  world 
from  the  danger  of  hunger. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House.  May  15.  1968. 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  3300)  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.sell 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3300,  with  Mr. 
Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the^rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALLl  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3300.  which  will  be 
before  us  for  the  next  2  days,  let  us  keep 
in  mind  one  thing  above  all  others.  This 
is  an  authorization  for  a  large  reclama- 
tion program — not  the  largest  that  we 
have  ever  had  before  the  Congress,  but 
one  of  the  largest  that  has  been  before 
the  Congress  since  reclamation  programs 
were  first  authorized. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  .stated  to 
me  during  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  that  this 
is  not  an  appropriate  time  to  bring  up  a 
piece  of  legislation  such  as  this  for  con- 
sideration. I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
these  colleagues.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  time.  What  we  propose  by 
this  legislation  is  to  authorize  a  large 
public  works  program  which  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  best  of  similar  programs 
so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  construction 
when  we  are  through  with  the  war  efforts 
in  which  we  are  now  involved  and  the 
tremendous  expenditures  which  go  along 
with  those  efforts.  When  peace  comes 
to  this  country — and  may  God  grant  that 
it  come  soon — there  will  be  a  tremendous 
slackening  off  of  our  economic  programs. 
This  legislation,  and  bills  similar  to  It. 
are  being  prepared  for  those  times  of 
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peace  which  we  hope  are  not  too  far 
distant  from  us. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  by  all  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  now  speak- 
ing does  not  intend  to  requesj  funds  to 
start  construction  of  this  grflat  project 
until  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  I  promise  my  col- 
leagues that  if  I  remain  in  Congress  I 
will  not  appear  before  appropriation 
committees  asking  for  a  start  of  con- 
struction for  any  of  the  projects  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  until  our  expendi- 
tures for  war  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
This  is  not  a  new  approach,  may  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  because  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  reclamation  projects,  which 
was  coordinated  with  the  most  expensive 
of  all  Corps  of  Engineer  projects,  was  au- 
thorized under  similar  conditions  during 
the  Second  World  War.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  au- 
thorized in  1944. 

And  here  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  project  authorized  by  the  1944 
act  was  not-as  well  thought  out,  and  the 
legislation  not  as  orderly  arrived  at.  as 
the  legislation  now  before  the  Commit- 
tee. Let  us  be  ready  so  that  the  factories, 
fabricating  plants,  and  the  like,  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
economy,  may  continue  to  operate  for  the 
building  of  a  civilization  rather  than  for 
its  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  start  our  consid- 
eration of  this  important  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation  of  these  great  water 
resources  devclopnient  programs.  The 
dollars  which  this  Nation  has  spent 
on  water  resources  development,  in  my 
opinion,  has  bec-n  its  wisest  investment. 
These  are  programs  which  help  build 
the  Nation  and  strengthen  its  economy — 
programs  which  add  wealth  and  will  as- 
sure returns  in  the  future  which  will  re- 
pay their  costs  many  times  over.  They 
also  are  programs  which,  from  the  short- 
range  viewpoint,  are  available  when 
needed  to  give  the  economy  a  "shot  in  the 
arm"  and  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities. They  have  a  favorable  impact 
on  every  segment  of  our  economy — an 
impact  Ihat  is  felt  in  every  part  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
bodv  recognizes  that  if  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper,  there  must  be  adequate 
supplies  of  good  quality  water  available 
for  our  axpidly  growing  population,  our 
expanding  industr^•  and  for  our  agricul- 
tur.°.  In  the  West,  water  has  been  the 
magic  ingredient  which  has  converted  a 
once  barren  wasteland  into  the  most 
prosperous  and  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  United  States.  Except  for  seaport 
cities,  virtually  every  major  population 
center  west  of  the  98th  mei  idian  has  had 
its  oiipin  at  the  site  of  a  water  project, 
and  e\e.y  water  lesource  development 
project  is  a  nucleus  of  diversified  eco- 
nomic development. 

Whe'i  Federal  vatev  j-jrograras  were 
initiated  in  the  early  vuit  of  th.s  cen- 
tury, water  was  plentiful  all  acroso  our 
Nation,  even  in  the  Wesi.  The  need  w.is 
to  put  it  to  ust.  There  were  lew  cun- 
flicts  in  water  use,  and  projects  for  the 
most  ,)art  were  single  purpose.  As  water 
development  moved  forward  and  more 


and  more  of  the  available  supplies  were 
put   to  use.   we  adopted  the  basinwide 
concept  for  water  planning,  and  multi- 
ple-purpose   projects   came    into    being. 
Plans  were  formulated  on  the  basis  of 
developing   the  water  resource.*;  of  the 
entire  basin  for  serving  all  needed  pur- 
poses,   many    of    them    simultaneously. 
The  great  water  development  programs 
in   the   Tennessee   River   Basin   of   the 
Southeast,  the  Missouri  River  Basin  in 
the  heartland  of  our  Nation,  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California  are  examples  of 
what   basinwide.   comprehensive   multi- 
ple-purpose development  can   mean   to 
the  economy  of  a  region  and  the  Nation. 
These    massive    developments    reo.uired 
considerable  Federal  assistance  and  in- 
vestment, but  from  all  of  them  the  re- 
wards and  benefits  far  exceed  the  costs, 
and  their  contribution  to  this  Nation's 
economic   strength   is   beyond   measure. 
As  the  water  needs  of  our  Nation  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  water  supplies,  in  re- 
lation to  demands,  are  starting  to  dwin- 
dle, conflicts  and  problems  are  becoming 
more  and  mor6  .seriotis.  We  have  come 
to  recognize  the  need  for  an  overall  co- 
ordinated  planning  effort  by  not  only 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
but  all  .segments  of  our  economy,  to  pro- 
vide for  making  the  most  efficient  and 
wi.se  use  of  the  Nation's  limited  water 
■.uD!)lies.  To  a.ssist  this  effort,  we  enacted, 
ii  few  years  ago.  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  and  the  lirocedures  estab- 
lished in  that  legislation  are  to  be  /ol- 
lowcd  in  the  water  planning  called  for 
in    the    legislation    we    are    considering 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  in  water  jilanning  in  this  coun- 
tiy   where   basinwide    planning   is   not 
adequrae  to  do  the  .job.  At  least  this  is 
true  in  the  West.  One  great  river  bas 
of  our  Nation  is  facing  a  critical  wate, 
shortage,  with  the  available  .supplies  a 
ready  overcommitted.  TliiernrT^tasof'^s 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  which  is  only 
partially  developed  and  which  is  facing 
economic  stagnation  imless  n-^vv  sources 
of  water  can  be  found.  The  nnsvver  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  3300  is  to  extend  the  basin- 
wide water  planning  concept  to  make  it 
a  westwide  concept.  We  need  to  exam- 
ine all  possible  sources  of  w'ater  and  all 
foreseeable  water  needs  on  a  westwide 
basis  and  develop  plans  w-hich  will  make 
the    best    possible   use   of   all   available- 
water  resources.  The  legislation  before 
tis  t;:day  makes  a  5tart  in  this  dM-ection. 
It/  is  the  key  to  future  water  de'  eiop- 
ment  in  the  entire  western  part  of  our 
conntry. 

The  Colorado  River,  of  course,  has  been 
a  river  of  trouble  and  controversy  from 
the  beginning  of  its  development.  It  has 
bcin  undependable,  unruly,  and  wasteful 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  nature.  There 
has  been  controversy  between  individual 
water  users,  between  and  among  the 
States  of  ihe  basin,  and  between  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin.  The 
major  factor  contributing  to  all  this  con- 
troversy has  been  the  shortage  of  water, 
and  the  fact  that  the  river  has  never 
produced  the  water  expected  of  it.  This 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  reach 
any  lasting  agreements. 


In  1922.  the  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Ba.siu  entered  into  a  compact  which 
divided  the  ba.sin  into  two  parts  and  ap- 
portioned waters  between  the  upper  divi- 
.sion  States — Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming — and  the  lower 
basin  States — Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada — waters  which  were  then  thouaht 
to  be  only  a  portion  of  the  water  that 
would  be  available  from  the  Colorado 
River.  There  were  7' 2  million  acre-feet 
apportioned  to  tlie  upper  basin  and  8'j 
miUion  acre-feet  to  the  lower  ba,sin.  .Any 
right  which  Mexico  later  acquired  to 
Colorado  River  v.-ater  was  to  be  supplied 
from  water  that  was  expected  to  be  sur- 
plus to  the  16  million  acre-feet  appor- 
tioned to  the  two  basins.  In  addition,  the 
compact  commissioners  reported,  in  1923. 
that  they  expected  to  meet  at  some  later 
date  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the  sur- 
plus water.  In  contrast  to  the  expected 
water  supply  from  the  river,  the  average 
annual  virgin  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
at  Lee  Ferry — the  dividing  point  between 
the  two  basins — since  the  compaet  was 
signed  in  1922  has  amounted  to  only  13.7 
million  acre-feet.  The  trend  has  been 
steadily  downiward  and  the  forecast  by 
some  that  there  would  be  an  upturn  in 
the  river  fiows  has  not  materialized.  With 
the  compact,  contracts,  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty — which  was  entered  into  in 
1944 — and  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Arizona  against  California  all 
ba.sed  upon  the  deliveiT  of  more  water 
than  will  be  available,  you  can  readily 
understand  why  there  has  been  continued 
controversy. 

In  1948.  the  upper  basin  States  entered 
into  a  compact  dividing  the  upper  basin 
water  entitlement  among  the  upper  basin 
Stales,  thus  opening  the  way  to  upper 
basin  development.  In  1956.  as  many  of 
you  well  recall.  Congress  passed  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  which  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  several  other  main- 
stream storage  dams  as  well  as  several 
multiple-purpose  water  projects  in  the 
upper  division  States,  ond.  thereby,  ini- 
tiated upper  basin  development  on  a 
large  scale.  Upper  basin  projects  existing 
and  authorized  will  consuir.T^tively  use 
about  4.6  million  acre-feet  of  water,  still 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
upper  basin  entitlement  to  be  developed. 
In  contrast,  water  in  excess  of  the  lower 
basin  entitlement  is  already  being  used 
in  the  lower  basin  and  Arizona  is  over- 
drawincr  its  .round  water  to  the  tune  of 
2..5  million  acre-feet  annually. 

The  lower  basin  States  ^^•ere  never  able 
to  reach  any  agreement  on  th"  lower 
basin  cntitlem.ent  and  this  eventually  Isd 
to  litigation  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cree in  1964  granting  to  Arizona  its  right 
to  mainstream  Colorado  River  water  and 
to  the  renewal,  immediately  thereafter, 
of  Arizona's  efforts  to  build  the  central 
Arizona  project.  The  history  of  the  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  today  dates 
from  that  time. 

Since  1964.  there  have  been  continuing 
negotiations  am.ong  all  of  the  States  01 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  with  respect  to 
regional  planning  p.nd  legislation  which 
would  protect  tne  .igiits  and  interests  of 
all  of  lire  States.  Tire  final  outcome  of 
these  prolonged  and  complex  negotia- 
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tions  is  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today.  None  of  the  States  agree  with 
eveiwthing  that  is  in  H.R.  3300.  There 
has  been  "give  and  take"  on  the  i^art  of 
each.  However,  this  is  legislation  that  all 
can  live  with,  and  it  represents  the  high- 
est degree  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. We  have  the  opiiortunity  to 
bring  the  entire  basin  together  and  into 
closer  agreement  than  ever  before.  There 
is  the  opportunity  for  Arizona  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  central  Arizona  project 
which  it  so  desperately  needs,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  of  the  States  of 
the  basin  will  v.ork  together  to  meet  the 
prospective  as  well  as  the  present  critical 
water  situation  in  the  Pacific  Southwest, 
including  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  real  peace  on  the  Col- 
orado River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  brief  back- 
ground. I  am  sure  you  can  understand 
'vhy-this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant water  resources  development 
bills  to  emerge  from  my  committee  since 
I  became  chairman  nearly  10  years  ago. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation 
stems  not  so  muclr  from  the  projects  it 
will  authorize  at  this  time  as  from  the 
actions  and  procedures  wnich  will  be  set 
in  motion  for  saving,  maintaining,  and 
strengthening  the  economy  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  and  the  entire  South- 
west, as  I  have  indicated. 

While  others  will  discuss  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3300  in  detail,  I  would  like 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  key  provisions,  par- 
ticularly those  that  were  controversial 
in  the  committee. 

First.  Since  the  key  to  the  future  of 
the  Southwest  is  more  water,  the  first 
matter  with  which  H.R.  3300  deals  con- 
cerns studies  to  find  new  sources.  It  faces 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  river  is  already 
overcommitted  by  providing  for  an  im- 
mediate start  on  regional  and  westwide 
water  resources  planning  to  remedy  the 
present  and  prospective  water  situation 
in  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin.  Tlie 
.studies  are  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  working  under  cri- 
teria to  be  established  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  in  consultation  with 
the  affected  States.  As  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, water  is  the  lifeblood  of  this 
area,  and  unless  new  sources  can  be 
found,  this  thriving,  prosperous,  large 
segment  of  our  Nation  is.  in  my  opinion, 
on  a  Collision  course  with  economic 
disaster. 

These  study  provisions  became  a  very 
controversial  issue  in  the  committee's 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  because 
representatives  of  the  Northwest  felt 
that  their  area  was  the  target  of  the 
studies  for  new  sources  of  water.  This,  of 
course,  is  understandable,  since  water 
flow  records  on  the  Columbia  River  show 
that  more  than  10  times  the  average 
annual  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  emp- 
ties unused  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  each 
year.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  Northwest  and  make  the 
legislation  acceptable  to  the  Northwest 
States.  All  that  is  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  are  studies,  and  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  study  of  importation 
from  the  Northwest,  or  any  other  area, 
until  the  water  supplies  available  in  the 


area  concerned,  and  the  future  water 
needs  thereof,  have  been  thoi-oughly 
studied  and  a  determination  made  as  to 
any  surplus  supplies.  Even  then,  any 
study  of  importation  will  be  at  recon- 
naissance level,  and  the  Secretary  can- 
not include  in  nny  report  a  recommenda- 
tion for  importation  of  water  without 
the  approval  of  the  States  affected. 
Should  a  plan  be  prepared  for  diversions 
into  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  protec- 
tion for  the  area  of  origin  is  included 
in  the  stronge.st  language  the  commiitee 
could  develop,  which  makes  it  certain 
that  no  future  water  need  in  an  area  of 
origin  will  ever  be  denied  by  reason  of 
.such  diversion. 

The  purpo.se  of  title  II  is  to  a,sseinble 
all  of  the  relevant  facts  with  respect  to 
water  availability  and  future  water  needs 
for  all  river  oasin  draining  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  whether  they  are  water- 
short  areas  or  water-surplus  areas.  The 
schedule  we  have  established  for  com- 
pletion of  the  reconnaissance  studies 
called  for  in  this  kgi.slation  allow.s  full 
opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  i:)re.sent  State  and  Federal 
studies  which  are  being  conducted  in  the 
Northwest. 

In  my  opinion,  the  limitation  of  2' a 
million  acre- feet  placed  upon  the  fea.si- 
bility  study  and  report  eliminates  the 
Northwest  from  consideration  so  far  as 
the  feasibility  .study  authorized  in  this 
legislation  is  concerned.  However,  we  will 
know  this  only  after  the  reconnaissance 
studies  are  completed.  While  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  Northwest 
States.  I  believe  their  fears  are  un- 
justified and  that  they  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Second.  H.R.  3300  gives  a.s.surance  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  that,  at 
such  time  as  new  water  becomes  avail- 
able in  the  basin,  they  will  not  have  to 
relinquish  water  which  they  apportioned 
among  themselves  by  compact  in  order 
to  meet  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  re- 
quired by  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  By 
making  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  bur- 
den a  national  obligation,  this  provision 
will  correct  an  inequity  resulting  from 
the  serious  mistake  in  forecasting  the 
availability  of  water,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  and  from  other  factors  which 
caused  the  United  States  to  jolace  na- 
tional interests  above  the  interests  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States.  It  should 
be  made  completely  clear  that  this  re- 
lief to  the  Colorado  Basin  States  occurs 
only  at  such  time  as  the  river  has  been 
augmented,  and  that  augmentation 
works  cannot  be  built  until  they  have 
been  determined  to  be  feasible  and  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Any  wild  guesses  which  you  may 
hear  as  to  the  cost  of  these  augmentation 
works  have  no  meaning  at  this  time.  That 
is  why  we  need  the  studies — to  determine 
the  most  economical  means  of  augmenta- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  given  in  the  dissenting 
views  in  the  committee  report — and  I 
consider  them  completely  unreason- 
able— turn  out  to  be  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect. I  shall  never  appear  before  you  ask- 
ing for  the  authorization  of  these  works. 

This  provision  relating  to  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  was  also  controversial  in 


the  committee's  consideration  ot  H.R. 
3300.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  this 
constituted  an  unjustified  shift  in  re- 
sponsibility for  making  water  deliveiies 
to  Mexico.  The  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  after  listening  to  the  te.sti- 
inony  and  .'Studying  this  matter,  feel  that 
there  is  ju.stification  for  lelieviim  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  of  any  ob- 
ligation of  meeting  i!ie  Mexican  Treaty 
water  burden  if  .such  an  obligation  does, 
in  fact,  exist,  riiis  testimony  and  .study 
clearly  show  that,  fii'st.  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  was  based  on  a  "mistake  of 
fact";  that  is,  that  deliver>'  to  Mexico 
of  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  would 
not  decrease  upper  and  lower  basin  ap- 
portionments of  water:  second,  the 
tieaty  was  ba.sed  on  the  mi.staken  as- 
sumption that  its  fulfillment  would  not 
require  the  use  of  Lake  Mead  storage, 
when,  in  fact,  treaty  deliveries  have  fir.st 
call  on  such  storage:  third,  con.sidoralion 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado 
Rivers  together  in  the  treaty  negotiation 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States:  and.  fourth,  negotia- 
tions during  wartime  and  just  prior  to 
the  conference  to  orcanizr-  the  United 
Nations  resulted  in  additional  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States. 

Like  all  treaties,  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  is.  of  course,  a  national  obliga- 
tion. The  principle  here  is  no  different 
from  other  treaties  where  tlie  Federal 
Government  has  made  huge  ))avments 
to  other  countries  in  ihe  interest  of  in- 
ternational comity  or  for  benefits  to  U.S. 
citizens  in  specific  areas.  Fo'-  example, 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty  i)rovides  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  to 
Canada  of  more  than  $64  million  as  com- 
pensation to  Canada  for  benefits  which 
U.S.  citi:!cns  in  the  Northwest  will  re- 
ceive from  construction  on  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  provides,  in 
addition,  for  turning  over  to  Canada 
liuge  amounts  of  electric  power  and 
energy  generated  in  the  United  States 
and  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayers. 
Numerous  other  treaties  along  this  line 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee. Clearly,  the  precedent  has  been 
established  that  the  costs  of  fulfilling  the 
Mexican  Treaty  are  to  be  borne  by  all  of 
the  American    axpaycrs. 

Both  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  en- 
dorsed this  provision  which  makes  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  a  national  ob- 
ligation, and  the  committee  approved  it 
as  fair  and  equitable. 

THE    MEXICAN    WATER    TREATY 
INTRODUCTION 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  4671  of 
the  89th  Congress  in  1965-66  and  on 
H.R.  3300  in  1967-68.  the  proposed  sub- 
ject legislation,  the  committee  lieard  de- 
tailed testimony  related  to  the  effects  of 
fulfilling  the  U.S.  obhgation  under  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty — Treaty  'Series 
994  I  59  Stat.  1219)— from  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River  system.  At  an 
early  stage  in  the  proceedings  it  became 
evident  to  the  committee  that  questions 
associated  with  the  delivery  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  Mexico  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  among  constraints  on  fu- 
ture water  resoiu'ces  development  in  both 
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the  Upper  and  Ix)wer  Colorado  River 
Basins  There  appear  to  be  two  major 
interrelated  facets  to  the  overall  Mexi- 
can Treaty  problem.  One  problem  is  the 
actually  deficient  water  supply  of  the 
river  m  comparison  with  the  supply 
thought  to  be  available  when  the  treaty 
was  negotiated.  The  other  problem  is  the 
unresolved  dispute  between  the  States 
of  the  upper  and  lower  basins  over  ac- 
counting of  consumptive  uses  of  water 
from  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  when 
computing  amounts  of  water  that  must 
be  supplied  by  the  basin  States  to  fill 
deficiencies  in  deliveries  of  water  to  Mex- 
ico in  short  water  years.  This  issue  was 
not  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
between  the  upper  basin  and  lower  basin 
in  Arizona  against  California.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  both  facets  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  problem  could  be 
.solved  partially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assumption  and  implementation 
of  the  Mexican  Treaty  water  burden  as 
a  national  obligation  and  entirely  by  an 
adequate  augmentation  of  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the'  Colorado  River. 

HISTORICAL 

The  1944  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  one 
of  a  series  of  international  contracts  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico.  The  primary  purpose  of  all  of 
these  treaties  was  to  resolve  problems 
related  to  a  common  border.  All  of  the 
preceding  treaties  constitute  integral 
parts  of  the  background  of  the  1944 
treaty.  The  earliest  treaty  with  Mexico 
is  now  over  120  years  old.  It  is  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  Februaiy  2.  1848. 
which  fixed  the  United  States-Mexico 
bnimdaryl  Under  this  agreement  U.S. 
citizens  were  granted  free  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  via  the  Colorado 
River.  Both  countries  were  given  rights 
of  navigation  in  the  Gila  River  and  Rio 
Grande  on  the  common  border.  Neither 
counti-y  could  construct  any  works  that 
might  obstruct  the  rights  of  the  other 
country. 

The  Gadsen  Treaty.  December  30,  1853, 
created  a  new  boundai-y  below  the  Gila 
River.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
given  free  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia via  the  Colorado  River  and  mutual 
navigation  rights  on  the  common  bound- 
aiy  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  were  le- 
afHrmed. 

The  Boundary  Convention,  November 
12,  1384,  limited"  the  common  navigation 
rights  to  the  "actually  navigable  main 
channels,  "  and  provided  that  the  shift- 
ing river  channel  was  not  to  alter  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  physical  territory 
of  the  country  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed. 

The  Convention  of  March  1.  1889. 
created  the  International  Boundary 
Commi.ssion  with  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters affecting  the  common  water  bound- 
aries of  the  two  countries. 

The  Convention  of  March  20,  1905  ex- 
pended the  authority  of  the  Commission. 
The  Convention  of  1906 — Treaty  Series 
455  1 34  Stat.  2493' — settled  claims  of 
Mexico  concerning  damages  due  to  in- 
creased uses  of  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  convention  involved  only 
the  reach  of  the  river  upstream  from 
Fort  Quitman,  Tex.  Under  it  Mexico  was 
given  the   right   to   60,000  acre-feet  of 


water  per  year  at  Mexican  headgates  as 
full  settlement  of  its  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

The  above  summary  of  activities  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  demon- 
strates the  long  history  of  national  con- 
cern by  both  governments  with  respect  to 
the  settlement  of  mutual  border  prob- 
lems— including  the  use  of  international 
waters.  In  all  instances  the  problems 
were  regarded  by  our  countiy  as  national 
in  character.  Their  resolution  or  fulfill- 
ment were  not  left  to  the  individual 
States  concerned. 

The  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of   1944. 
by  itself,  has  a  rather  extended  and  com- 
plex history.  Not  long  after   1900  pre- 
liminary discu.ssion  took  place  concern- 
ing  a    water   treaty    to   cover   the   Rio 
Grande    downstream    from   Fort    Quit- 
man— hearings  on   treaty   with   Mexico 
relating  to  utilization  of  water  of  cer- 
tain rivers.  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  79th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, 1945.  page  1201.  Subsequent  to  1900 
large  blocks  of  irrigated  land  had  been 
developed  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  "Valley 
within  the  United  States.  It  was  evident 
that  optimum  use  of  this  river  could  not 
be  attained  without  water  storage  and 
regulation  in  the  lower  valley.  In  1924 
the  U.S.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
118  of  the  68th  Congress — 43  Stat.  118— 
which  authorized  a  joint  study  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Mexico  suggested  that  the 
Colorado  River  should  be  included  in  the 
joint  study — House  Document  No.  359, 
71st  Congress,  second  session.  On  March 
3.  1927,  Congress  passed  Public  Resolu- 
tion No.  62,  69th  Congress,  authorizing 
the   U.S.    Commissioners   to   enter   into 
studies  with  regard  to  the  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado 
River.  Authority  was  extended  to  include 
the  Tijuana  River,  The  Commission  met, 
and  each  party  presented  its  proposal. 
The  American  section  submitted  a  re- 
l>ort,  published  as  House  Document  No. 
359,  71st  Congress,  second  session. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to 
consider  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado 
River  together  is  readily  understandable 
from  Mexic3's  point  of  view.  So  far  as 
the  Rio  Grande  was  concerned,  the 
United  States  needed  the  consent  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  regulate  this  river 
by  resen'oirs  b?cause  of  the  common 
boundary  and  past  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  navigation.  The  United  States 
had  reached  its  practical  limits  of  water 
development  without  river  regulation. 
The  U.S.  development  was  subject  to 
the  risks  of  flood  damage  and  needed 
protection.  Mexican  streams  furnished 
most  of  the  water  for  the  Rio  Grande 
below  Fort  Quitman,  Tex.  Mexico  could 
control  the  tributaries  in  Mexico  and 
put  their  water  to  use.  Increased  Mexi- 
can lises  of  water  could  damage  the  U.S. 
water  users.  In  other  words,  Mexico  was 
in  the  control  position  so  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande  was  concerned. 

For  Mexico  in  1928  the  Colorado  River 
presented  a  different  picture.  The  wa- 
ter supply  for  Mexico  came  entirely 
from  the  United  States.  Development 
in  Mexico  had  largely  resulted  from 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District's  use 
of  the  Alamo  Canal  as  a  means 
of  supply  for  Its  land  In  the  United 
States.   In   order   to   secure   the    right- 


of-way  through  Mexico,  a  complex 
arrangement  was  .secured  whereby  Mexi- 
can lands  could  iLse  as  much  as  one-halt 
of  the  water  carried  through  Mexico. 
Mexico  also  benefited  from  the  flood  pro- 
tection provided  by  Imperial'.s  .system  of 
protective  works. 

For  many  years  there  liad  been  dis- 
cussion of  an  all-American  canal  to 
supply  Imperial  Valley  in  the  United 
States.  In  1918  the  Secretarv-  of  the  In- 
terior had  appointed  a  board  of  three 
men  to  investieate  the  matter  of  the  ail- 
American  canal  and  related  problems. 
This  Board  filed  a  report  entitled  "Report 
of  the  All-American  Canal  Board."  Part 
of  the  recommendation  of  this  Board  was 
the  construction  of  an  ali-American 
canal  to  deliver  water  to  American  lands 
and  a  storage  reservoir  as  a  flood  con- 
trol mea.sure  In  1920,  Congress  enacted 
the  Kinkaid  Act— act  of  May  18,  1920. 
41  Stat.  600— which  authorized  a  study 
of  the  "Problems  of  Imperial  Valley  and 
Vicinity."  From  this  study  came  the  Fall- 
Davis  Reports— Senate  Document  No.  142, 
67th  Congress,  2d  .session.  Tins  report 
also  recommended  an  All-American 
Canal  and  a  .storage  dam  on  the  Colorado 
to  control  the  floods  which  menaced  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Colorado  River. 

In  1922  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
was  negotiated  by  the  seven  Colorado 
River  Basin  States.  Recognizing  that  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  must  some  day  be  formulated. 
the  signatories  of  this  compact  included 
the  following  language  m  article  IITc 
of  their  agreement: 

If.  as  a  matter  of  International  comity, 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  hereafter 
recognize  m  the  United  States  of  Mexico  any 
right  to  the  use  of  any  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System,  such  waters  shall  be  supplied 
first  from  the  waters  which  are  surplus  over 
and  above  the  .iggreeate  of  the  quantities 
specified  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b);  and  If 
such  surplus  shall  prove  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  then,  the  burden  of  such  deficiency 
shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  Upper  Basin 
and  the  Lower  Basm.  and  whenever  necessary 
the  States  of  the  Upper  Division  shall  deliver 
at  Lee  Ferry  water  to  .-upply  one-half  of  the 
deficiency  so  recognized  m  :iddition  to  that 
provided  in  paragraph   idi. 

During  this  same  period  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  bills  were  before 
Congress.  This  legislation  included  the 
authorization  of  a  high  dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  In  1928  it  was  enacted  into 
law— Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  45 
Stat.  1057. 

Mexico  was  aware  of  activities  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  which  would 
make  possible  the  expansion  of  water 
uses  and  river  control.  Tlie  United  States 
was  in  an  advantageous  bargaining  po- 
sition .so  far  as  the  Colorado  River  was 
concerned. 

The  International  Water  Commission 
accomplished  little  except  collect  data.  It 
wa.s  abolished  by  the  Economy  Act  of 
1932  and  its  functions  transferred  to  'lie 
International  Boundan-'  Commission. 
This  Commission  continued  to  study  the 
common  border  water  problem.s — Senate 
Executive  Report  No.  2,  79th  Congress, 
1st  .session,  page  2.  In  1935  Congress  au- 
thorized further  study,  in  cooperation 
with  Mexico,  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
treaty. 
Subsequent  to  1935  the  State  Depart- 
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ment  continued  to  study  the  border  water 
problems.  Discussions  were  had  with 
water  interests  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  through  the  Committees  of  14  and 
16,  .semiotflclal"  groups  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  seven  basin  States — 
Senate  Executive  Report  No.  2,  supra. 

The  negotiators  on  the  Colorado  River 
were  confronted  with  a  different  type  of 
problem;  namely,  a  completed  Hoover 
Dam.  Releases  of  water  for  power  iiro- 
ductlon  caused  a  well-regulated  flow 
below  Hoover  Dam,  In  the  1930's  and 
1940's  the  water  users  in  the  United 
States  could  not  absorb  the  water  released 
at  Hoover  Dam;  thus  a  large  quantity  of 
water  was  spilling  to  Mexico.  Mexico  was 
in  a  position  to  use  this  water.  It  appeared 
that  lower  basin  development  in  the 
United  States  would  not  be  In  a  position 
to  use  all  water  released  from  Lake  Mead 
for  some  time.  It  was  feared  that  Mexico 
would  create  rights  by  use  and  at  .some 
future  date  could  claim  in  an  arbitration 
suit  that  these  water  uses  should  be 
protected. 

The  1944  Mexican  Water  Treaty  was 
the  culniination  of  the  preparation,  stud- 
ies, and  negotiations  simmiarized  above. 
The  agreement  has  the  essence  of  an  in- 
ternational contract.  All  activities  with 
reference  to  the  treaty  were  at  a  national 
level. 

THE      ME.KICa.N      treaty      BURUEN      ON      THE 
COLORADO     RIVER 

The  first  mortgage  on  the  Colorado 
River  water  supply  is  the  burden  of  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty.  Ba.slcally,  the  Colorado 
River  imrt  of  the  treaty  guarantees  to 
Mexico  an  annual  deliveiT  of  1.500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  tmdcr  a  predetermined 
schedule.  This  guaranteed  water  has  to  be 
delivered  in  the  limitrophe  section  of  the 
Colorado  River  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  is  from  "waters  of  said  river,"  what- 
ever their  origin.  There  is  provision  for 
an  increased  delivery  to  Mexico  if  suf- 
ficient water  is  available. 

Students  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
have  marshaled  a  rather  convincing  array 
of  authority  in  the  form  of  excerpts  from 
diplomatic  correspondence,  recently  re- 
leased by  the  State  Department,  which 
demonstrates  that  there  was  a  trade  of 
Colorado  River  water  to  Mexico  in  return 
for  an  increased  amoimt  of  water  from 
the  Rio  Grande  for  use  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  light  of  evidence  now  avail- 
able it  appears  that  there  was,  at  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Mexico,  a  trade; 
although  a  representative  of  the  U.S,  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission testified  that  no  such  trade  was 
made.  Certainly  the  Colorado  River  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  was 
not  considered  as  an  independent  item  in 
the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  It  is  clear  that  the  settlement 
of  the  water  issuer  by  this  treaty  was  only 
one  part  of  a  package  plan  to  settle  inter- 
national problems  which  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  the  time. 

Under  the  present  water  supply  situa- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  there 
could  be  an  agreement  to  grant  such  a 
quantity  of  water  as  1.500.000  acre-feet 
per  annum  to  Mexico.  The  facts  {pertain- 
ing to  water  availability  appeared  dif- 
ferent in  1944.  The  hydrologic  studies  at 


that  time  demonstrated  a  greater  water 
supply  than  has  proved  to  be  txistent — 
page  75,  hearings,  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  79th  Congress,  1st 
session,  "Treaty  With  Mexico  Relating  to 
the  Utilization  of  the  Waters  of  Certain 
Rivers.  Part  I."  Also,  mte  under  the  sec- 
tion of  this  report  on  "Water  Supply" 
that  figures  1  and  2  clearly  picture  the 
persisting  decline  in  water  yield  of  the 
C;)lorado  River  during  the  past  34  years. 

.'According  to  the  discus.sions  that  are 
reported  in  House  Document  No.  359.  71st 
Congress.  2d  .se.s.slon.  Mexico  originally 
claimed  a  right  to  4.5  million  acre-feet 
of  water  per  year  from  the  Colorado 
River.  This  was  later  .scaled  downward 
to  3.6  million  acre-feet  per  .vear.  The 
United  States  had  offered  750,000  acre- 
feet  plus  an  additional  amount  to  com- 
pen.sale  for  main  canal  losses.  In  addi- 
tion. Mexico  would  receive  the  return 
flows  from  the  U.S.  border  projects,  as 
in  the  Yuma  area — i^aaes  45  and  46  of 
House  Document  No.  359,  supra,  and  page 
82,  treaty  hearings,  supra.  It  was  argued 
that  actually  the  1.5  million  acre-feet 
from  any  and  all  .sources  was  a  better 
deal  for  the  United  States  than  the  orig- 
inal offer  of  750.000  acre-feet  plus  main 
canal  losses  and  return  flows  of  the  orig- 
inal offer. 

The  committee  learned  from  testimony 
of  H.R.  4671  of  the  89th  Congress  that 
at  the  Mexican  Treaty  hearings  wltnes.ses 
asserted  that  to  guarantee  1.500.000  acre- 
feet  ijer  year  in  perpetuity  to  Mexico 
would  create  bankruptcy  in  the  water 
.supply  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  was 
denied  by  the  State  Department;  but 
memorandums  released  20  years  later 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
stated  that  any  deliveiT  of  water  to 
Mexico  m  excess  of  about  1.100.000  acre- 
feet  would  automatically  create  a  short- 
age in  the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  admission,  the  U.S.  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  guaranteeing  1.500.000 
acre-feet  per  year  to  Mexico,  which.  In 
effect,  was  a  national  commitment  of 
water  to  Mexico,  the  use  of  which  had 
already  been  apportioned  by  interstate 
compact,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  upper  and  lower  division 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  It 
was  probably  for  overriding  foreign  policy 
reasons  in  a  critical  wartime  setting,  in 
the  context  of  both  a  Colorado  River  and 
Rio  Grande  dispute  with  Mexico,  and  on 
the  basis  of  an  overestimated  water  sup- 
ply that  the  United  States  permitted  such 
a  large  amount  of  water  to  be  perpetually 
dedicated  for  delivery  to  Mexico. 

The  impact  of  the  Colorado  River  part 
of  the  .Mexican  Treaty  burden  is ''acute, 
drastic,  and  seriously  adverse  to  the  water 
resource  development  of  seven  sovereign 
States.  It  is  a  rigid  constraint  upon  the 
economy  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  ultimately  upon  the  economy 
and  social  welfare  of  the  Nation.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  that  the  perpetual  pay- 
ments on  this  "first  water  mortgage  ' 
between  two  respected  nations  must  be 
met.  The  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  re- 
sulted from  an  international  agreement. 
The  terms  of  this  agreement  must  be 
filled  by  the  United  States.  The  seven 
basin  States,  as  well  as  the  other  43 
United  States,  would  have  it  no  other 


way.  Furthermore,  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  arguing 
that  the  quantities  of  water  granted  to 
Mexico  from  the  Colorado  River  were  ex- 
ce.ssive.  Our  good  neighbor  to  the  south, 
too.  could  use  many  thousands  of  acre- 
feet  of  additional  water,  if  she  could  ob- 
tain it  reasonably. 

The  hearings  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
replete  with  evidence  that  this  treaty  is 
of  national  and  international  .status  as 
contrasted  with  a  regional,  or  individual 
State's  problem.  At  the  time  the  treaty 
was  before  the  Senate  the  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  recounized  clearly 
the  national  character  of  the  icsponsi- 
bility  involved.  For  instance,  at  page  20 
of  the  hearing,  supra,  he  stated; 

It  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  keeping  with  our 
democratic  Institutions  and  procedures  th.^t 
the  repre-sentatlves  of  the  communities  most 
vitilly  concerned  should  be  cinsulicd  with 
respect  to  these  matters  despite  the  fact  tiiat 
Chcse  questions  arc  also  of  large  national  and 
intcr7iational  significance.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

Prom  its  historical  background,  from 
the  nature  of  pretreaty  negotiations, 
from  hearings  on  the  treaty  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  from  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is 
administered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  burden  is  a  national 
obligation — not  the  obligation  of  the  .sev- 
en basin  States.  The  treaty  was  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  all 
its  citizens.  The  benefits  of  the  treaty  are 
national  in  character,  made  possible  only 
by  the  sacrifices  of  water  ot  tlir  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States.  These 
States  receive  no  tangible  benefits  Irom 
the  treaty  in  the  form  of  water  supply, 
power  generation,  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol and  so  forth.  On  the  contrary,  their 
sacrifices  of  water  caused  many  tangible 
benefits  to  accrue  to  the  States  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  as  well  as  to  Mexico. 

RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    WATER    i!UROEN    OF 
MEXICAN  TREATY 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty,  like  all  other 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
another  country,  is  an  international 
agreement  for  which  the  citizens  of  all 
50  States  must  bear  the  rational  respon- 
sibility. This  premise  is  well  established 
both  by  direct  documentation  and  by 
precedent.  The  real  question  is  how  this 
national  responsibility  should  be  met. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  this  water  delivery  burden  to 
Mexico  to  be  shifted  from  the  backs  of 
seven  children  to  the  entire  family — 
from  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  to  the  United  States  as  a  nation. 
Sections  202  and  401  of  H.R.  3300  con- 
stitute an  initiation  of  the  pohcy  of  mak- 
ing the  deliveries  of  water  required  by  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  a  national  re- 
sponsibility, as  It  should  be. 
Section  202  of  the  pending  bill  says: 
The  Congress  declares  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River  con- 
stitutes a  national  obligation  which  shall  be 
the  first  obligation  of  any  water  augmen- 
tation project  planned  pursuant  to  .section 
201  of  this  Act  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  the  States  of  the  Upper 
JDlrtsion  (Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  and  the  States  of  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion (Ailzona,  California,  and  Nevada)  shall 
be  relieved  from  all  obligations  which  may 
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have  been  Imposed  upon  them  by  article  III 
(CI  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  so  long 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pro- 
claim that  means  are  available  and  in  opera- 
atlon  which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  in  such  quantity  as 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  'of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  together  with  any  losses  of 
xater  associated  with  the  performance  of 
that  treaty. 

The  above-quoted  language  clearly  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
solve the  problems  associated  with  the 
deliveries  to  Mexico  of  Colorado  River 
water  required  by  treaty.  This  is  done  by 
earmarking  the  first  increments  of  any 
water  developed  by  an  augmentation  pro- 
gram for  relief  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  now  plaguing  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States.  More  specifically: 

First.  Section  202  is  a  declaration  by 
the  Congress  that  the  obligation  to  de- 
liver the  1944  Mexican  Treaty  water 
should  be  a  responsibility  of  all  50  States, 
and  not  a  burden  on  only  seven. 

Second.  It  supplements  article  12ib) 
of  the  treaty  which  provides: 

The  TJnltea  States,  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  tW  date  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  shall  construct  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory and  at  its  expense,  and  thereafter  op- 
erate and  maintain  at  i*s  expense,  the  Davis 
storage  dam  and  reservoir,  a  part  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  which  shall  be  used  to  make  possi- 
ble the  regulation  at  the  boundary  of  the 
w^aters  to  be  delivered  to  Mexico  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  this 
Treaty    i  Emphasis  supplied.) 


Third.  It  requires  that  wateL  to  serve 
the  treaty  deliveries  shall  be  "V^e  first 
obligation  of  any  water  augmentation 
project  authorized  by  the  Congress." 

Fourth.  Under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions it  relieves  the  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin States  "from  all  obligations  which 
mav  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
article  IH'c^  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact." 

Fifth.  Complete  relief  of  the  basin 
I  .States  is  conditioned  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
an  aut-'mentation  program  would  be  in 
operation  adequate  to  supply  Mexico's 
treaty  entitlement  to  Colorado  River 
water.  The  pertinent  language  of  section 
401  of  H.R.  3300  is: 

Costs  of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance allocated  to  the  replenishment  of 
the  depletion  of  Colorado  River  flows  avail- 
able for  use  In  the  United  States  occasioned 
by  compliance  with  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  (including  losses  in  transit,  evapora- 
tion from  regulatory  reservoirs,  and  regula- 
tory losses  at  the  Mexican  boundary,  incurred 
in  the  transportation,  storage,  and  delivery 
of  water  In  discharge  of  the  obligations  of 
that  treaty*  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

This  sentence  extends  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  include  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  fn- 
cilities  necessary  to  replace  Colorado 
River  water  that  is  delivered  to  Mexico 
as  a  charge  to  be  paid  by  taxpayers  in 
all  50  States.  This  procedure  would  be  in 
conformity  with  that  used  to  meet  com- 
nnrments  under  other  portions  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  involving  both  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  River,  and 
with  other  international  treaties  con- 
cerned with  international  water  prob- 
lems. 

The  principle  of  nonreimbursability  to 
provide    1.5    million    acre-feet   of    aug- 


mented water  to  supply  the  Mexican 
Treaty  requirements  has  been  recognized 
ofEicially  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  a  letter  dated  May  10,  1967  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
commenting  on  S.  1019  and  similar  bills 
predeces.sor  to  H.R.  3300  stated: 

The  Bureau  does  recognize,  however,  that 
one  of  the  important  demands  on  the  river 
is  to  provide  water  necessary  to  meet  com- 
mitments made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  In  the  treaty  of  1944, 
Should  the  Congress  decide  that  the  situa- 
tion is  unique,  we  believe  that  the  price 
guarantee  should  be  further  limited  to  not 
more  that  1.5  million  acro-feet  of  water 
annually,  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
U.S.  treaty  obligation.  With  this  proviso, 
the  chances  would  appear  minimal,  based  on 
Department  of  the  Interior  estimates,  that 
any  Imported  water  would  have  to  carry  a 
price  higher  than  main  stream  water — at 
least  in  the  period  through  year  2030. 

The  effect  of  the  above-quoted  para- 
graph was  the  approval  of  language  in 
the  bill  that  would  have  permitted  the 
supplying  of  water  to  Colorado  River 
water  users,  limited  to  1,500.000  acre-feet 
annually  to  meet  the  Mexican  Treaty 
commitments,  at  prices  to  Colorado  River 
water  users  that  would  not  include  the 
cost  of  importation — augmentation. 

Th.e  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
1965  recognized  and  approved  this  same 
principle  of  supplying  water  for  re- 
plenishment of  the  depletions  caused  by 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  at  prices 
that  would  not  reflect  costs  of  importa- 
tion. The  Department  in  its  comments 
approved,  as  an  alternative,  a  nonreim- 
bursable allocation  to  replenishment  of 
deficiencies  in  water  supply  caused  by 
Mexican  Treaty  deliveries.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  a  letter  dated  May  17. 
1965,  to  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asfin- 
ALL.  chairman  of  this  committee,  com- 
menting on  H.R.  4671  and  similar  House 
bills  precedent  to  the  pending  legislation, 
stated: 

The  Bureau  (of  the  Budget)  recognizes 
that  the  Mexican  Treaty  imposes  an  im- 
portant demand  on  the  Colorado  River  and  It 
stiggests  that  if  the  Congress  decides  that  the 
situation  In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
is  unique,  the  price  guarantee  in  the  pending 
legislation  should  be  limited  to  the  Im- 
portation of  not  more  than  1.500.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  annum,  with  the  costs  being 
met  from  the  development  fund.  A  cost 
guarantee  of  up  to  1,500.000  acre-feet  per 
annum  would,  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
points  out.  make  minimal  the  chances  that 
any  imported  water  would  carry  a  price 
higher  than  main  stream  water,  at  least 
through  the  year  2030. 

An  alternative  iipproach.  of  course,  to 
assure  thfe  maintenance  of  main  stream  prices 
for  not  to  exceed  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  Im- 
ported water  per  annum  would  be  to  retain 
the  nonreimbursable  allocation,  now  pro- 
vided for  In  section  402  (Of  H.R.  4671)  to  re- 
plenishment of  deficiencies  In  main  stream 
water  occasioned  by  Mexican  Treaty  de- 
liveries, with  the  limitation  that  the  non- 
reimbursable costs  be  limited  to  those  as- 
sociated with  the  importation  of  not  to  exceed 
1.500.000  acre-feet  for  replenishment  pur- 
poses. In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  view  this 
alternative,  too,  would  be  applicable  if  the 
Congress  considered  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  situation  unique. 

The  effect  of  the  comments  by  the  De- 
partment would  have  been  to  make  the 
commitment  to  deliver  water  to  Mexico 


under  the  1944  treaty  a  national  obliga- 
tion with  the  coi=ts  of  augmenting  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  meet  the  treaty  re- 
quirements nonreimbursable.  This  is  al- 
most exactly  what  enactment  of  title  II 
and  section  401  of  H.R.  3300  would 
accomplish. 

It  should  be  observed  that  H.R.  3300 
does  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  basin  States  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
water  delivery  requirement  throu.'h  a 
water  supply  augmentation  proeram. 
This  leeislation  does  authorize  studies  of 
methods  of  auementin','  the  river  and  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  first  increments  of  water  resulting 
from  any  form  of  augmentation  shall  be 
used  to  meet  the  treaty  commitment  to 
deliver  water  to  Mexico  as  a  national 
responsibility, 

PRECEDENT    TREATIES   INVOLVING  INTERNATIONAL 

WATERS 

The  concept  of  providing  that  the  costs 
of  meeting  treaty  requirements  should 
be  borne  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  not 
new.  In  fact,  this  is  the  general  practice, 
even  where  international  waters  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  water  delivery  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  Mexico  being  an  ex- 
ception, an  exception  that  is  completely 
unwarranted  on  such  a  water  deficient 
river  system  and  that  can  and  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  examples  are  cited  as 
precedents  involving  international  waters 
under  which  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed the  financial  responsibility  as  a 
national  obligation. 

First.  Thp  most  cogent  argument  for 
assuming  the  cost  of  augmenting  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply  to  replace 
water  that  must  be  delivered  to  Mexico 
can  be  found  in  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  itself.  So  far  as  the  Rio  Grande  is 
concerned,  the  obligations  assumed  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  the  necessaiy  control 
structures  were  national  obligations.  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  treaty  provides  for  the  con- 
struction and  cost  allocations  between 
the  two  National  Governments  of  the 
necessary  agreed-upon  dams.  Article  6 
provides  for  further  studies  of  other 
future  constmction  that  may  be  acreed 
upon  by  the  two  Governments,  and  costs 
are  made  the  national  obligations  of  the 
two  Goveraments.  Falcon  Dam  and 
Armistad  Dam  were  both  built  on  the  Rio 
Grande  under  terms  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty.  Also  note  that  Davis  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  is  used  for  meeting 
the  Mexican  Treaty  obligation.  Its  costs, 
so  far  as  regulation  of  the  river  for  de- 
livery of  treaty  water  is  concerned,  was 
assumed  as  a  national  obligation. 

Second.  Painted  Rock  Dam  on  the  Gila 
River  was  completed  in  1959.  It  was  justi- 
fied as  a  nonreimbursable  project  be- 
cause its  construction  was  important  to 
the  operation  of  the  treaty. 

Third.  As  further  evidence  of  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  a:-  a  national  obligation.  Congre.ss 
in  1965,  faced  by  Mexican  complaints 
over  the  quality  of  Colorado  River  water 
delivered  to  her  under  terms  of  the 
treaty,  authorized  the  construction  of 
works  to  preserve  the  quality  of  releases 
to  Mexico.  The  costs  of  constructing  and 
operating  these  works  were  made  non- 
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reimbursable,    nnd    thus    the    responsi- 
bility of  all  taxpayers. 

Fourth.  In  1925  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  Canada  con- 
cerning the  Lake  of  the  Woods — Ti-eaty 
Series  721  '44  Stat.  2108i.  This  treaty 
and  its  protocol  became  effective  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1925,  In  this  treaty  Canada  was 
seeking  to  raise  the  Lake  of  the  Woods' 
level  for  power  production.  Article  'VIII 
of  the  treaty  provides  for  the  securing  of 
flowage  rights  to  u  specified  elevation. 
The  United  States  .assumed  the  liability 
to  all  U.S.  owners  for  needed  land.  Fur- 
ther, the  United  States  was  to  provide 
the  necessary  iirotection  works  to  make 
effective  tlie  raising  of  the  level  of  th" 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Article  X  piovided  that  Canada  was  to 
pay  the  United  States  the  sum  of  S275.000 
to  cover  the  expenses  which  the  United 
States  would  incur  under  the  said  article 
'VIII.  If  this  sum  proved  insutricient 
Canada  was  to  bear  only  one-half  any 
deficiency,  provided  the  additional  ex- 
penses were  incurred  within  5  years.  It 
is  obvious  from  this  treaty  that  the 
United  States  assumed  as  a  national  ob- 
ligation all  expenses  of  purchasing 
needed  U.S.  land  and  one-half  of  any 
expenses  for  protective  works  in  excess 
of  8275,000. 

Fifth.  In  the  Niagara  Water  Treaty  of 
1960—1  US.  Treaties  and  Other  inter- 
national Acts,  page  C95 — dealing  with 
the  remedial  works  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Niagara  River,  article  II  provides: 

Tl;e  total  cost  of  the  works  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada. 

Sixth.  Under  the  Rio  Grande  Conven- 
tion of  1906 — Treaty  Scries  455  '34  Stat. 
29331 — this  treaty  being  the  one  which 
granted  Mexico  60.000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir,  by 
the  act  of  March  4.  1907—34  Stat.  1295— 
the  United  States  appropriated  $1  mil- 
lion •'tov.ard  the  con.struction  of  a  dam 
for  storing  and  delivering  60,000  acre- 
feet  annually  in  the  bed  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  points  where  the  hcadworks 
of  the  Accquia  Madre  now  exists  above 
the  City  of  Juarez.  Mexico."  The  treaty 
also  provides: 

Tlie  said  delivery  shall  be  made  without 
cost  to  Mexico,  and  tl:e  United  St:itea^agrees 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  storing  the  said 
quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered  to  Mexico, 
of  conveying  the  same  to  the  international 
line,  of  measuring  the  said  water,  and  of 
delivering  it  in  the  river  bed  above  the  head 
of  the  Mexican  Canal. 

Seventh.  In  1933  the  United  States 
entered  into  the  Rio  Grande  Conven- 
tion—Tieaty  Series  864  '48  Stat.  1621). 
The  purpose  of  this  convention  was  to 
provide  for  rectification  of  the  channel 
of  the  Rio  Grande  below  Elephant  Butte 
Resrvpir.  In  this  convention,  article  III. 
the  cost  of  the  works  v.-as  prorated  be- 
tween the  two  rrovcrnments  in  the  fol- 
lowin?  percentages:  United  States  88 
percent  and  Mexico  12  percent. 

Eighth.  Under  minute  No.  129  of  the 
International  Boundary  Commission — 43 
Stat.  1628 — the  cost  w'hich  was  esti- 
mated to  be  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  was  S4. 340.424.  This  particular 
minute  also  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  Caballo  Dam  below  the  Elephant 
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Butte  Dam  as  a  part  of  the  flood  control 
measures  necessary  in  this  rectification 
program.  The  United  States  constructed 
this  dam  with  an  enlarged  capacity,  part 
of  which  was  to  be  for  reclamation  pur- 
po.ses.  In  the  Reclamation  Repavments 
and  Payout  Schedules.  1902-1957.  there 
is  indication  that  at  least  SI. 500.000  was 
transferiod  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  the  State  D(>partment  as 
a  nonreimbur-sable  allotment  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  Caballo  Dam. 

Ninth.  The  Columbia  River  Treaty — 
15  US.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Agreements,  page  15,'i5 — provides  in  arti- 
cle "VI  for  the  payment  by  thi^  United 
States  to  Canada  of  S64.400.000  as  com- 
ienration  to  Canada  for  flood  control 
benefits  w-hich  the  United  Stntes  would 
receive  from  the  construction  of  dams  in 
Canada  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  In  addition,  the  protocol 
attached  to  this  treaty.  parac;raph  11, 
provides  for  an  increa.sed  iJayment  to 
Canada  for  the.se  flood  control  works 
.should  it  be  determined  that  benefits 
would  result  to  the  United  States  for  a 
lonser  i)eriod  than  that  .set  out  in  the 
treaty. 

CONCLUSIONS.    MEXICAN    TREATY     ISSUE 

After  hearing  the  testimony  cl  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  witnesses  on 
the  subject  and  considering  the  problems 
a.ssociated  with  the  delivery  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  to  Mexico  the 
committee  concluded  that: 

The  Mexican  Water  Treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  ihe  U.S.  Senate  as  the  result  of 
testimony  by  Federal  experts  that  the 
water  granted  to  Mexico  would  be  sup- 
IJlied  from  surpluses  not  previously  ap- 
portioned by  interstate  compact,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  among  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States.  Time  has 
.shown  that  the  natural  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  is  much  less  than  Federal 
experts  predicted  in  the  early  1940's,  The 
demands  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  filled 
from  the  natural  ;;upply  of  the  river 
without  significantly  reducing  the  sup- 
IJlies  apportioned  to  the  seven  States. 

One  of  the  principal  rea.sons  for  initi- 
ating a  study  of  methods  of  augmenta- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  is  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Treaty 
water  deliveries  arc  a  drain  upon  the 
supply  and  have  resulted  in  shortaues  in 
water  .supplies  needed  by  basin  States. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  States  are 
entitled  to  be  on  a  more  equal  basis  with 
States  on  the  Rio  Grande  where  contro- 
versy was  also  settled  by  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty.  There  is  no  real  difference 
between  paying  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  necessary 
water  control  structures  as  national  obli- 
'^^ations  under  a  treaty  and  assuming  the 
costs  of  assuring  a  physical  water  supply 
under  the  same  treaty  through  a  water 
supply  augmentation  program  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R,  3300.  In  the  case  of  Rio 
Grande,  the  construction  was  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  a  more  adequate 
water  supply  and  protection  against 
floods  to  insure  future  development  of 
the  river  basin.  For  the  Colorado  River 
the  national  obligation  that  is  to  be  as- 
sumed is  to  assure  the  anticipated  water 
and  related  resources  development  of  the 
seven  basin  States. 


If  the  problems  associated  with  the 
delivery  of  water  to  Mexico  can  be  re- 
solved through  a  water  supply  augmen- 
tation program  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  future  litigation  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basin  States  can  be  avoided. 

Unless  the  water  supply  is  augmented 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  filling  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  requiicments  and  lo.s.ses  inci- 
dent thereto,  the  cential  Arizona  project 
will  suffer  severe  water  .shortages,  pos- 
sibly as  early  as  1990,  due  to  the  priority 
for  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  lower  ba.sin 
water  granted  to  California  by  H.R.  3300. 
Tlie  United  States— not  the  basin 
Slate.s — in  1944  made  the  treatv  with 
Mexico.  The  United  States  agreed  to  con- 
struct and  operate  tiie  necessary  lacil- 
ities  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado 
River  "at  its  expense"  to  meet  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  burden.  If  in  the  future  the 
LTnited  States  can  fulfill  its  treatv  com- 
mitment only  by  curtailing  deliveries  of 
Colorado  River  water  already  allocated 
by  compacts  or  court  decisions  to  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming—then the  United  States,  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  .should  be  responsible  for 
augmenting  the  water  supply  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Mexican  Treaty  deliveries. 
Equity  requires  such  action  by  the  Fed- 
eial  Government. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  Nation  to 
a.ssume  the  responsibility  for  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  water  burcien  on  the  Colorado 
River.  A  first  .step  in  this  direction  is  the 
enactment  of  .'.ections  202  and  401  of  H.R 
3300  which  exijress  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  irake  the  rcsi)onsibihty  a  na- 
tional obligation  with  the  cost  thereof 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  This 
policy  has  amiile  precedent  and  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation,  tl-.e  region, 
and  the  States. 

H.R.  3300  authorizes  additional  de- 
\elopment  in  both  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basi:.s.  l.i  the  lower 
basin,  it  authorizes  the  ccntial  Anzona 
ijroject,  which  v.ili  be  discussed  in  detail 
by  others.  The  controver.sial  Colorado 
River  dams  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  plan  at  this  lime  and  the  stretch  of 
the  river  between  Hoover  Dam  and  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  has  beer.  ie::>iovcd  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, thus  reserving  any  dcci.sion  with 
respect  to  possible  further  water  develop- 
ment for  later  action  of  the  Conercss. 
These  dams  were  originally  projjosed  by 
the  administration,  and  when  the  ad- 
ministration reversed  its  position,  the 
committee  removed  them  from  further 
consideration. 

Tlie  Hooker  Dam  i^roject  is  included 
in  this  leeislation  to  provide  the  .storage 
necessary  for  downstream  flood  protec- 
tion on  the  Gila  River,  and  to  permit 
New  Mexico  to  use  at  least  18,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  pursuant  to  its  acreement 
with  Arizona.  The  in-csent  Hooker  Dam 
l)lan  is  based  on  reconnaissance  studies 
many  years  old.  The  studies  need  to  be 
updated,  giving  consideration  to  all  new 
and  pertinent  information.  Tlie  flexibil- 
ity needed  for  modifying  the  plan  on 
the  basis  of  the  further  studies  is  iiro- 
vided  by  the  inclusion  in  the  leeislation 
of  the  words  "or  suitable  alternative" 
following  the  language  which  authorizes 
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Hunker  Dam  and  Resen'oir.  In  restudy- 
ait:  this  feature,  the  Secretary  shouid  u'.ve 
consideration  to  all  the  usual  factors  that 
go  into  determining  the  most  feasible 
development. 

H.R.  3300  provides  a  statutory  formula 
to  'ope  with  the  years  of  water  shortaKts 
on  the  Colorado  River.  Under  this 
formula,  California  water  users  will  be 
given  a  priority  to  4.4  million  acre-feet 
of  water  ahead  of  deliveries  of  main 
stream  water  to  the  central  Arizona 
project.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  California  is  presently  using 
about  5.1  million  acre-feet  and  Cali- 
fornia will  have  to  bear  the  first  cut- 
back in  water  use.  Tliis  limitation  on 
diver.sicns  by  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect would  be  inopeiative  in  any  year  in 
which  the  lower  Colorado  River  has 
sufficient  water  to  supply  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  entitlement  plus  7.5  mi'- 
lion  acre- feet  annually  for  consump- 
tive use  from  the  mainstream  in  Arizona. 
California,  and  Nevada. 

The  matter  of  water  deliveries  in  the 
lower  basiii.  in  water-short  years  is  a 
problem  which  the  Supreme  Court 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  formula  which  the  com- 
mittee has  dev^oped  and  written  into 
this  leEislatiorfresolves  this  troublesome 
problem.  This  matter,  of  course,  was 
very  controversial  between  Arizona  and 
California.  However,  the  formula  which 
has  been  developed  has  been  agreed  to 
by  representatives  of  both  States. 

To  help  finance  the  central  Arizona 
project,  the  previously  authomed  Dixie 
project,  and  future  augmentation  works. 
H.R.  3300  provides  for  estabhshing  a 
development  fund.  The  revenue  sources 
for  this  fund,  in  addition  to  the  central 
Arizona  project  and  the  Dixie  project, 
are  the  Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  proj- 
ects and  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest  power  intertie. 

The  upper  bisin  projects  included  in 
H.R.  3300  for  authorization  are  the 
A:umas-La  Plata  project  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  and  the  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek.  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  proj- 
ects, m  Colorado.  These  five  projects. 
taken  together,  are  estimated  to  cost 
S392  million.  They  are  all  multiple- 
purpose  projects  for  irrigation,  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  supply,  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  They  have  all  been  de- 
termined to  be  economically  and  phys- 
ically feasible  and  much-needed  in  the 
areas  which  they  will  serve.  All  five  proj- 
ects have  favorable  benefit-cost  ratios 
with  the  compc^ite  oenefit-cost  ratio 
for  the  five  projects  combined  deter- 
mined to  be  1.68  to  1.  These  upper  basin 
projects  will  be  financed  through  Colo- 
rado's entitlement  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  fund  established 
in  1956  by  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act. 

.\N-I.M.AS-L.A    PLATA    PROJECT 

A  dependable  water  supply  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  Animas-La  Plata  proj- 
ect area.  It  is  essential  to  expansion  of 
the  irrigated  area,  to  stabilization  of  agri- 
culture on  the  presently  irrigated  area, 
a.id  to  the  continuing  development  of 
other  resources.  Because  of  the  great  sea- 
sonal and  yearly  fluctuations  in  river- 


flow,  the  additional  water  needed  can  be 
obtained  only  through  construction  of 
regulatory  reservoirs. 

Practically  all  the  land  now  irrigated 
is  in  need  of  supplemental  water  in  the 
late  growing  season.  Good  quality  lands 
without  irrigation  are  idle  or.  under  di-y 
farming,  are  producing  only  a  small  part 
of  their  potential.  Dry  farming  is  a  spec- 
ulative venture  and  many  man-years  of 
low  rainfall  investments  in  dry  farming 
are  almost  totally  lost.  Because  of  short- 
ages of  feed,  the  livestock  industry  on 
which  much  of  the  area  is  economically 
dependent  is  at  a  standstill.  With  the 
limited  crop  production  winter  feeds  are 
in  short  supply  and  national  forest  and 
Taylor  grazing  lands  are  used  to  capac- 
ity. High  transportation  co.sts  make  it 
impractical  to  import  additional  feed 
into  the  area.  Many  farmers  work  off  the 
farm  part  time  to  supplement  their  in- 
come. As  a  result,  a  growing  ntmiber  of 
small  farms  are  inefficiently  operated. 

When  the  Animas-La  Plata  plan  was 
developed  in  1962,  the  project  was  de- 
signed to  serve  primarilv  Irrigation  needs. 
However,  in  the  period  since  the  1962 
plan  was  formulated,  a  need  for  larger 
Quantities  of  municipal  ard  industrial 
water  in  an  area  serviceable  by  the  proj- 
ect has  become  evident.  Interest  in  ob- 
taining water  has  been  expressed  by  a 
number  of  New  Mexico  communities  ex- 
tending from  Aztec  on  the  Animas  River 
through  Farmington  at  the  junction  of 
the  Animas  and  San  Juan  Rivers  and 
downstream  alons  the  San  Juan  River 
through  Kirtland.  Fruitland,  Waterflovv, 
and  Shiprock,  Farmington  plans  to  ex- 
tend its  municipal  water  system  to  in- 
clude these  downstream  communities. 
Active  interest  has  also  been  shown  in 
obtaining  water  for  uses  associated  with 
development  of  the  extensive  bituminous 
coal  deposits  underlying  large  areas  of 
the  La  Plata  River  Basin  and  the  ad- 
jacent Mancos  River  Basin  to  the  west. 
The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.  are  sep- 
arately exploring  the  feasibility  of  a 
large  coal- fueled  powerplant  that  would 
utilize  coal  from  the  La  Plata  coalfield 
near  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  State  line. 
The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  obtaining  30,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  for  cooling  purposes  at 
that  location.  Any  development  there 
would  involve  lands  owned  by  the  South- 
ern Ute  Indian  Tribe.  The  Ute  Mountain 
Indian  Ti-ibe  has  coal  deposits  on  its 
lards  in  Colorado  in  the  service  area  of 
the  Animas-La  Plata  project.  Other  po- 
tential needs  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  in  the  project  area  are  as- 
sociated with  natural  gas,  oil.  and  other 
mineral  resources  recreational  attrac- 
tions, and  the  trend  toward  more  in- 
tensive farming  in  the  raising  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  in  the  New  Mexico  por- 
tion of  the  area  and  dairying  in  the  Col- 
orado portion. 

The  1962  project  plan  for  the  Animas- 
La  Plata  project  has  been  modified  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
5115,880.000.  It  is  economically  and  phys- 
ically feasible  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.64  to  1, 


THE  DOLORES   PROJECT 

A  dependable  water  supply  through 
development  of  additional  storage  regu- 
lation is  the  most  urgent  need  lor  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Dolores  project 
area.  The  Water  demands  cannot  be  met 
by  direct  liows  and  the  limited  storage 
supplies  presently  available. 

Additional  irrigation  water  supplies 
are  needed  to  stabilize."  and  expand  agri- 
cultural development.  Lands  in  the  Dove 
Cieek  area,  which  are  now  dry -farmed, 
produce  only  a  port  oi  then  full  potential 
because  of  the  larmers'  dependence  on 
rainfall  for  moisture,  in  years  of  ade- 
quate rainfall,  yields  are  good  and  the 
farmers  prosper,  yet  in  years  of  drought, 
which  frequently  occur,  the  lands  pro- 
duce bareiy  enouah  to  offset  farming 
expenses.  Although  much  of  the  Monte- 
zuma V'alley  area  i.';  irriaated.  the  irricra- 
tion  supply  falls  to  meet  requirements 
and  sutficient  feeds  are  not  available 
for  the  livestock  Industry.  In  the  Towaoc 
area,  a  part  of  the  Ute  Mountain  In- 
dian R?servation,  the  sage-covered  lands 
are  usable  only  for  sparse  grazing.  In- 
dians on  the  reservation  are  lorced  to 
hire  non-Indian  operators  m  adjacent 
areas  to  raise  much  of  their  livestock  feed 
supply. 

Communities  in  the  project  area,  par- 
ticularly Dove  Creek  and  Cortez.  antici- 
pate '  a  need  for  additional  water  for 
future  growth.  Dove  Creek's  present  sup- 
ply is  excessively  costly  because  of  high- 
head  pamping  involved  in  securing 
water  from  the  Dolores  River,  and  any 
development  of  additional  supplies  with- 
out project  drvelopment  would  be  equally 
as  expensive.  Without  the  Dolores  proj- 
ect, it  will  be  necessary  for  Cortez  to 
acquire  water  which  is  currently  used 
for  irrigation  and  to  construct  storage 
facilities.  Not  only  would  such  action  be 
costly  to  the  city  but  it  would  take  valu- 
able agricultural  land  out  of  production. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Dolores  proj- 
ect is  $53,850,000.  It  is  economicaUy  and 
physically  feasible  with  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1.72  to  1. 

THE    DALLAS    CREEK    PROJECT 

In  the  Dallas  Creek  project  irrigation 
service  area  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
additional  and  dependable  irrigation  sup- 
plies to  improve  and  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy of  the  farmers  and  of  related  service 
industries.  At  the  present  time  the  late- 
season  water  shortages  on  irrigated  lands 
commonly  result  in  crop  failures.  Dr\'- 
land  farming  is  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent  but  results  are  uncertain.  Large 
acreages  of  land  once  cleared  for  dry 
farming  at  considerable  expense  are  no 
longer  farmed  because  of  frequent  crop 
failures  due  primarily  to  insufficient 
ramfall.  Decrea.se.s  in  grazing  privileges 
on  public  lands  m  recent  years  have  ad- 
versely afTected  som,e  livestock  opera- 
tions and  increased  the  need  for  more 
farm-grown  feed  Many  of  the  farmers 
have  depressed  living  standards  because 
of  limited  agricultural  production. 

Additional  municipal  and  industrial 
water  is  needed  to  meet  existing  and 
anticipated  needs  of  local  communities 
and  to  nrovide  a  safe  and  convenient 
supply  for  surrounding  rural  areas.  The 
need  for  additional  water  in  the  com- 
munities is  accentuated  by  tiie  popula- 
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tion  gi'owth  anticipated  for  them  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  already  important  rec- 
reational attractions  of  the  area  will 
soon  be  greatly  increased  with  comple- 
tion of  the  Curecanti  unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  Local  indus- 
trial development  also  is  expected  to  be 
stimulated  by  electric  power  from  the 
Curecanti  unit  and  other  units  of  the 
storage  project.  Growth  in  the  area  will 
almost  certainly  result  from  the  new 
power  operations  center  at  Montrose. 
Colo.  Development  of  the  authorized 
Fruitland  Mesa  and  Bostwick  Park  proj- 
ects and  of  the  Dallas  Creek  project  it- 
self, if  authorized,  would  increase  agri- 
culture and  would  improve  recreational 
and  fish  and  wildlife  attractions,  further 
stimulating  growth  of  the  general  area. 

Control  of  floodlands  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  River  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  farmlands  and  frequent 
channel  changes  that  now  occur  during 
the  spring  snowmelt  period  and  during 
heavy  rainstorms  which  usually  occur  in 
the  late  summer. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Dallas  Creek 
project  is  $42,310,000.  It  is  economically 
and  physically  feasible  with  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.70  to  1. 

THE    WEST    DIVIDE    PROJECT 

Additional  water  is  the  most  urgent 
need  of  the  project  area,  both  for  agri- 
culture and  as  a  reserve  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use. 

Because  of  inadequate  irrigation  sup- 
plies, agriculture  incomes  in  the  project 
irrigation  service  area  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Colorado  River  are  unstable  and 
many  farm  operations  are  marginal.  Less 
than  half  of  the  arable  lands  are  irri- 
gated. Even  lands  with  high-priority 
water  rights  often  liave  late-season 
water  shortages  and  lands  with  low-pri- 
ority water  rights  receive  almost  no  irri- 
gation water  in  drought  years.  Recent 
decreases  in  grazing  permits  on  public 
lands  have  aggravated  the  agricultural 
problems  and  forced  a  number  of  farm- 
ers to  reduce  their  livestock  herds  and 
sell  or  abandon  their  farms.  An  increased 
supply  of  irrigation  water  made  depend- 
able by  reservoir  storage,  .such  as  would 
be  provided  by  the  West  Divide  project, 
would  alleviate  the  farm  problems  and 
provide  a  base  for  an  expanded  and  more 
prosperous  agriculture. 

Important  as  is  the  need  for  irrigation 
water,  an  p\'en  greater  need  appears  to 
exist  for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
in  connection  with  the  oil  shale  poten- 
tialities. Large  water  reserves  are  essen- 
tial to  the  processing  of  the  shale  oil  on 
a  commercial  basis  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  urban  complexes  to  support  the 
large  influx  of  industrial  workers  and 
their  families  that  would  necessarily  ac- 
company the  industrial  development. 
Municipal  water  also  is  urgently  needed 
to  support  suburban  and  recreational 
areas  rapidly  expanding  in  the  i  a.^icrn 
portion  of  the  project  area  southward 
from  Glenwood  Springs  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Redstone,  Colo. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$106,580,000.  It  is  economically  and 
phy.sically  feasible  with  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1  86  to  1. 

THE   SAN    MIGUEL   PROJECT 

An  expansion  of  the  agricultural  base 
is  urgently  needed  to  offset  the  fluctuat- 


ing and  currently  depressing  effects  of 
the  mining  industry  on  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  San  Miguel  project  area. 
New  agricultural  development  would 
create  new  settlement  opportunities, 
more  work  on  existing  farms,  and  em- 
ployment in  related  service  industries. 
Such  development  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
area's  younger  generation  seeking  job 
opportunities  and  to  many  now  in  the 
labor  force  with  uncertain  futures  in  the 
mining  industry. 

Improved  control  of  San  Miguel  River 
flows  is  desirable  to  firm  the  water  .sup- 
ply for  industrial  expansion  and  associat- 
ed municipal  water  needs.  Interest  has 
been  shown  in  obtaining  regulated  water 
supplies  near  the  Nucla  coal  rcsen'es  to 
stabilize  and  expand  present  operations 
to  meet  continuously  increasing  power 
requirements.  Interest  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  establishment  of  a  wood 
IJUliJ  or  pulp  and  paper  mill  to  utilize  the 
products  of  nearby  forests.  I>evelopment 
of  the  area's  ixotash  reserves  and  the  use 
of  water  in  secondary  oil  and  gas  recov- 
ery operations  represent  other  potential 
water  needs. 

The  growing  number  of  tourists  in  the 
project  area  is  creating  a  need  .^'or  water 
recreation  areas  such  as  would  be  pro- 
\ided  by  the  San  Miguel  project.  Re- 
servoir areas  would  help  fill  the  demand 
for  fishing,  picnicking,  and  other  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
373.140,000.  It  is  economically  and  phys- 
ically feasible  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  1.42  to  1. 

One  final  matter  with  which  H.R.  3300 
deals  relates  to  operation  of  Federal 
works  on  the  river — particularly  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Hoover  Dam.  Operat- 
ing criteria  are  to  be  established  which 
assure  equitable  treatment  of  all  seven 
States  of  the  basin  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  preparation  of  the  reservoir 
opera tmg  criteria,  and  in  their  execu- 
tion, certain  priorities  shall  govern  the 
storage  of  water  in  reservoirs  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  re- 
leases of  water  to  the  lower  basin  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam. 

The  language  expressed  in  -title  "VI 
constitutes  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  protecting  the  future 
water  resources  development  of  the  four 
upper  division  States,  and  also  providing 
for  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  lower  di- 
vision States  imtil  the  water  is  required 
upstream.  This  should  result  in  the 
greatest  beneficial  use  of  the  available 
water. 

This  language  clearly  protects  the 
rights  of  the  upper  basin  to  the  con- 
sumptive u.se  of  water  apportioned  to  it 
from  the  Colorado  River  system  by  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  against  any 
claims  to  the  use  of  that  water  over 
either  a  short  term  or  long  term  by 
water  users  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  SI. 286  billion, 
which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  all  the 
Projects  in  H.R.  3300.  is  a  high  price  tag. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  $1,156  billion. 
or  90  percent,  will  be  repaid.  I  also  want 
to  point  out  that  this  is  a  long-range 
program — 10  to  15  years  or  more — and 
that  the  fund  needs  in  the  first  few  years 
will  be  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  full  well  the 


fiscal  crisis  which  this  Nation  is  experi- 
encing at  the  present  time.  However,  I 
don't  believe  this  should  be  considered 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  authorization 
we  are  requesting.  Only  relative  small 
amounts,  starting  with  around  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  will  be  needed  for  the  studies, 
costing  in  total  only  about  SIO  million, 
and.  as  already  indicated,  the  early 
funding  needs  for  the  projects,  if  it  is 
possible  to  start  them,  will  be  small.  In 
addition,  even  if  delays  in  construction 
are  necessary,  the  existence  of  author- 
izations such  as  this  is  the  best  means  of 
picking  up  the  slack  in  the  economy 
when  there  is  a  ce.s.sation  of  hostilities 
and  the  economy  begins  to  sag.  The  un- 
rierstandincs  that  are  embodied  in  this 
legislation  and  the  procedu.es  that  will 
be  set  in  motion  by  its  enactment  are  .so 
very  important  that  this  Iceislation  must 
not  be  held  up  for  economic  reasons. 

In  closing  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  quote  the  late  Senator  Bob 
Kerr: 

Prosperity  does  not  really  come  from  our 
automobile  factories,  .steel  plants,  railroads, 
.ind  other  elements  of  our  hidustrltil  proc- 
esses. Prosperity  comes  instead  from  tiie  land. 
the  woods,  and  the  waters  of  this  Kind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  and  far-reaching  legislation. 

Mr.  SA"VXOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3300,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  because  the 
approach  of  this  legislation  goes  far  be- 
yond what  is  justifiable,  necessary,  and 
reasonable  at  this  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Col- 
orado River.  The  approach  of  H.R.  3300 
in  attempting  to  resolve  the  multitude  of 
water  problems  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States  results  in  its  highly  con- 
troversial provisions  which  affect  the 
people  of  the  other  several  States  of  this 
Nation. 

I  do.  however,  support  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  is  the 
original  and  underlying  purpose  of  H.R. 
3300.  I  support  the  authorization  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Arizona  are  entitled 
to  the  use  of  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  Col- 
orado River  water  as  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Arizona  v.  California,  et  al.  373  U.S.  546 
11963). 

In  support  of  this  position  I  shall  offer 
at  the  appropriate  time  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
3300.  which  authorizes  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  without  the  extorted  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  3300.  The  sub- 
stitute which  I  shall  offer  is  similar  to 
legislation  which  has  passed  thei  other 
body. 

The  central  Arizona  project  has  had  a 
long  and  troubled  history.  Bills  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  were  first  introduced  in  the 
Congress  in  1347-48. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  have  al- 
ways centered  on  the  legal  rights  and 
availability  of  water.  In  1951,  I  offered 
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the  motion  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
mittees  action  that  sent  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  into  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  these  questions. 

Arizona  won  the  lawsuit.  Arizona  won 
It  fairly  and  handsomely.  Arizona  is  en- 
titled to  the  fruits  of  that  victory  without 
the  extorted  provisions  and  conditions 
imposed  upon  Arizona  by  California,  Col- 
orado, and  the  other  basin  States  as 
contained  in  H.R.  3300. 

H.R.  3300.  with  its  many  direct  au- 
thorization.s.  its  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion, its  limitations,  protect  ion.";,  condi- 
tions, exceptions,  and  con.sent  lor  suit 
asain.st  the  United  States,  .seriously 
opens  to  question  the  basic  purpose  and 
merits  of  this  legislation. 

H  R.  3300.  a;;  amended  and  reported  bv 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.<ular  Affairs,  constitutes  an  unreason- 
able demand  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  as  the  price  they  must  pay  to 
the  other  basin  States  for  their  support 
of  ihe  central  Arizona  project.  Arizona 
should  not  be  required  to  i)ay  a  price  as 
the  result  .pf  her  victory  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

xVor  .should  the  Conere.'^s  of  the  United 
States  require  Arizona  to  pay  rhig  ran- 
som by  authorizinc:  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act.  The  Conuress  should 
not  be  placed  in  this  position  uecau.se  in 
the  ;-;atherins  storra  underlyms  this  les-^ 
islation  hangs  the  future  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  program.  The  importance  of 
this  Federal  program  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  its  people  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Its  curtailment  or  nonexistence  is 
obvious. 

Notwithstandins  these  matters  of  na- 
tional interest  and  concern,  the  other 
basin  States  insist  upon  eviscerating  Ari- 
zona's Supreme  Court  victoiy  as  their 
price  for  supf'ortijiK  the  authorization  oi 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Paced  with 
.such  opposition,  Arizona  has  unwillingly 
and  reluctantly  accepted  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3300,  which  provides: 

First,  a  guaranteed  priority  to  the  State 
of  California  in  perpetuity  of  4.4  million 
acre- feet  of  water  each  year — an  amount 
to  whicia  California  is  entitled  only  if 
there  is  7.500.000  acre-feet  available  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Feri-y.  but  not  otherwise: 

Second,  that  satisfaction  of  r,he  re- 
quirements of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
con.stUute  a  national  obligation  and  the 
fir.st  oolisation  of  any  water  au.^^menta- 
tion  project: 

Third.  uroMsions  providing  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  water  .supplies  of 
the  Colorado  River  based  upon  studies 
the  expenses  of  which  shall  be  borne  by 
all  the  States-  and 

Fourth,  provisions  which  authorize  nev.- 
projects  in  the  upper  b.T^in  a; id  .guaran- 
tee that  their  future  water  needs  aie  not 
endanueroci  in  any  way. 

H.R.  3300  is  similar  to  H.R.  4671,  a 
bill  also  cited  as  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act.  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  during  the  89th  Congress. 
H.R.  4671  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  89th 
Congress  for  at  least  two  reasons:  First, 
the  hu'h.ly  controv*  rsial  proviiions  which 
included  the  authorization  of  dams  in 
the  Grand  Canyon;  and.  second,  a  with- 
drawal and  breach  by  the  other  basin 
States  of  their  agreement  with  Arizona. 


Immediately  after  the  90th  Congress 
convened,  bills  were  again  introduced  in 
both  Hou-ses  to  authorize  the  central 
Arizona  project  and  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  on  H.R.  3300.  Arizona  testi- 
fied that  she  could  not  wait  to  solve  all 
the  water  problems  of  the  Southwest. 
And,  in  reference  to  H.R.  4671  of  the 
89th  Congress,  Arizona  testified: 

It  was  large,  it  was  pxp'en.'iive,  .ind  it  was 
iimbitiovis.  And.  we  regret  to  say.  It  was  higli- 
ly  controversial.  It  included  some  elements 
which  continue  to  be  controversial — elements 
flatly  unaccept;ible  to  some  segments  of  the 
public. 

In  response  to  a  California  compari- 
.son  of  H.R.  3300  and  H.R.  4671,  Arizona 
responded  in  part: 

We  think  realistically,  if  we  are  to  get  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  and  go  forward  on 
the  water  needs  of  the  region,  that  we  have 
to  h.tve  something  that  Is  reduced  in  scope. 

The  pleas  of  Arizona  v.-ere  for  naught 
as  the  other  States  of  the  basin  insisted 
on  dictating  a  bill  which  would  iittempt 
to  .solve  manv  of  the  present  and  future 
water  problem.s  of  the  entire  Soutiiwest. 
In  doing  .so.  the  other  States  of  the  basin 
lia\'--  -i-ssuined  a  congressional  responsi- 
bility to  allocate  shortages  of  water  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  a  self-seiT- 
ing  way. 

A  comparison  of  H.R.  3300,  as  reported, 
and  H.R.  4671,  as  reported  in  the  89th 
Congress  is  most  interesting. 

H.R.  4671  wa.;  leeional  in  scope  and 
raised  a  .^.umbtr  of  issues  of  national 
concern.  Tliis  bill  included  authorization 
of  the  central  Arizona  project:  establish- 
ment of  a  Notional  Water  Commission: 
provisions  for  augmentation  studies,  in- 
cluding studies  of  transbasin  diversions 
of  wattr:  provisions  making  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  a  national  obligation  and 
satisfaction  of  the  treaty  requirements 
from  water  to  be  imported  from  other 
r  ver  basins:  authorization  of  Hualapai 
and  Marble  Canyo:i  Dams:  establishment 
of  :\  basin  drvflopment  fund:  provision 
for  a  4.4  million  acre-ieet  guarantee  to 
California:  author  1.73 ticn  of  participat- 
ing projects  in  tl'c  upper  basin:  and 
various  oth  r  provisions  reflecting  the 
results  01  inierjtate  negotiations. 

H.R.  3300.  as  amended  and  reported,  is 
by  comparison  a  bill  which  is  reaicnal  in 
scope  and  raises  a  number  of  issues  of 
national  concern.  The  bill  includes  the 
authorization  of  the  central  Arizona- 
project:  provisions  for  augmentation 
studies,  including  studies  of  transbasin 
diversions  of  water:  provisions  making 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  a  national  ob- 
ligation with  satisfaction  of  the  treaty  re- 
quirements the  first  obligation  of  water 
to  be  imported  from  other  river  basins: 
establishment  "f  a  basin  devel.^pment 
fund;  provisions  for  a  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  guarantee  to  the  State  of  California 
in  perpetuity:  authorization  of  numerous 
projects  in  the  Upper  Basin:  and  va>ious 
provisions  reflecting  the  results  of  inter- 
state negotiations. 

H.R.  4671.  as  reported  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, involved  Federal  expenditures  of 
31,756.438.000.  This  figure  did  not  in- 
clude the  costs  of  studies  and  importa- 
tion works  factually  estimated  to  cost  an 
additional  $8,000,000,000. 


II. R.  3300,  as  reported  in  this  90th 
Congress,  involves  Federal  expenditures 
conservatively  of  approximately  $1,286.- 
000,000.  This  amount  does  not  include 
the  costs  of  the  studies  for  importing  2' ^ 
million  acre-feet  of  water  for  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  or  the  costs  of  the  associated 
studies,  plans,  and  reports. 

This  comparison  reveals  verv  little  dif- 
ference between  H.R.  4671  of  the  89th 
Consrre.ss  and  H.R.  3300  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Despite  her  plea.  Arizona  is  again 
being  required  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
expensive,  ambitious,  and  controversial 
regional  water  plan  under  the  guise  of 
basinwide  support  for  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  Moreover  H.R.  :^300  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  goes  far 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  this  Iczisla- 
tion. 

The  issue  of  water  availability  for  the 
central  Arizona  project  was  again  the 
major  consideration  during  the  commit- 
tee hearings  on  this  legislation.  The 
other  basin  States  have  con.sistently 
maintained  there  is  not  sufficient  water 
available  to  authorize  an  economic  and 
financially  feasible  central  Arizona 
project. 

The  committee  concluded  in  report- 
ing similar  legislation  during  the  89th 
Congress  that  a  full  water  supply  from 
the  Colorado  River  will  be  available  for 
the  central  Arizona  project  until  some 
time  during  the  decade  1990-2000. 

In  reporting  H.R.  3300,  the  committee 
arrives,  on  page  40  of  the  committee  re- 
port, at  a  somewhat  different  conclusion, 
which  is  a  follows : 

4.  Based  upon  the  studies  that  have  been 
examined  by  the  Committee  and  its  staff,  the 
Committee  believes  that  1,200.000  acrr-ff-et 
can  reasonably  be  expected  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  until  sometime  during  the 
decade  1&85  -199,t. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  3300 
gives  no  explanation  or  reason  for  the 
different  conclusion  on  this  point  in  re- 
porting this  legislation  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress. However,  testimony  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  before  the  commit- 
tee on  water  available  for  the  central 
Arizona  project  clearly  established,  first, 
that  the  te.-^timony  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  pertaining  to  Colorado  River 
water  supplies  was  based  upon  detailed 
and  complete  studies:  and  second,  that 
those  studies  clearly  show  a  full  water 
supply  available  for  a  feasible  central 
Arizona  project  until  the  period  1990- 
2010. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  other 
basin  States  consistently  attempted  to 
impeach  the  validity  of  the  studies  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  the  basis  of  different  conclusions  by 
other  independent  studies.  This  is  most 
interesting  because  the  .same  basin  State., 
insist  on  the  inclusion  of  the  contro- 
versial provi.'ions  of  title  II  of  H  R, 
3300  which  require  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  reconnaissance 
and  feasibility  studies  and  investigations 
providing  for  augmentation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3300.  in  my  opinion, 
duplicates  already  existing  authority  for 
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comprehensive  regional  and  river  basin 
planning,  including  transbasin  diver- 
sions of  water.  Such  authority  already 
exists  in  the  Water  Resources  Planning; 
Act— Public  Law  89-90,  79  Stat.  244. 
And,  notwithistanding  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  loyal  opposition,  1  must 
agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  admin- 
istration on  this  point,  that  tlie  National 
Water  Commission,  established  pursuant 
to  bills  which  have  passed  both  Houses 
of  this  Congress,  "is  the  appropriate 
entity  to  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
basic  issues  relative  to  Colorado  River 
water  supply  problems." 

The  provisions  of  title  II  of  H.R.  3300 
aie  .>o  controversial  that  tliey  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  reasons 
for  striking  these  highly  controversial 
provisions  are  simply:  First,  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  the  type  of  studies 
authorized  by  H.R.  3300  already  exists 
as  ha.s  been  previously  iiointed  out;  sec- 
ond, the  committee  did  not  have  availa- 
ble tnc  preliminary  information  or  cost 
analysis  to  justify  authorization  of  the 
study  provisions  of  title  II;  and  third, 
the  Congress  does  not  have  available  the 
necessary  information  as  to  costs  of  the 
studies  authorized  in  title  II  to  justify 
their  authorization. 

One  other  important  point  should  be 
carefully  observed  concerning  title  II  of 
H.R.  3300,  and  that  is  that  the  study 
provisions  therein  make  the  responsi- 
l3ility  of  au.Einenting  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  costs  as- 
sociated therewith  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  be  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  and  not  a  responsi- 
oility.  fiscal  or  otherwise,  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States. 

This  Federal  responsibility  to  augment 
the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
\\as  most  cleverly  created  and  designed 
by  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  to 
arise  from  the  requirements  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty. 

The  provisions  of  section  202  of  H.R. 
3300,  which  declare  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  Mexican  Wa- 
ter Treaty  constitute  a  national  obliga- 
tion raises  an  issue  of  national  concern 
to  the  States  of  this  Nation  lying  out- 
side the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

This  provision  oi  H.R.  3300  will  shift 
the  burden  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
from  the  Colorado  River  where  it  belongs 
to  the  other  States  of  this  Nation,  where 
it  does  not  belong,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
should  not  bear  it. 

The  position  of  the  seven  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  on  this  issue  is  quite 
clear  and  has  been  proudly  stated  in  this 
matter: 

In  our  bill  last  year  we  had  a  little  fea- 
ture that  went  almost  completely  unnoticed, 
and  there  was  little  controversy  about  it. 
That  feiture  provided  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment vould  assume  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden,  picking  up  the  tab  for  the  first 
2  5  miHion  acre-feet  of  augmentation  of  the 
river.  That  little  itein.  all  by  itself,  could 
mean  perhaps  about  $2.5  billion  to  the 
states  of  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  equiv- 
.  lent  of  about  two  Hualapai  Dams.  I  think 
such  a  transfer  o.  that  burden  is  still  pos- 
i^.ble  and  ought  to  be  getting  our  maximum 
attention  and  effort.  I  think  that  what  we 
can   clo  for  ourselves   in   this   area  is  a  lot 


more  important  tlian  grousing  about  the  loss 
of   those  two  dams. 

The  logic  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  in  attempting  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  most  in- 
teresting. The  basin  States  have  started 
from  the  premise  that  the  Colorado 
Ri\er  is  a  river  short  of  water.  Tliey 
then  concluded  that  the  reason  the  river 
is  sliort  of  water  is  because  tlie  satis- 
faction of  the  burdens  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  is  a  requirement  of  the 
river.  The  basin  States  then  concluded 
that  this  burden  is  a  Federal  require- 
ment placed  there  by  Federal  aatliority 
and  therefore  not  tlie  responsibility  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

It  was  tlien  concluded  that  if  tlie  river 
is  to  meet  the  future  consumptive  uses  of 
an  economically  expanding  area,  aug- 
mentation of  the  water  supply  of  tlie 
Colorado  River  is  mandatory.  The  ques- 
tion then  followed  as  to  how  augmenta- 
tion could  be  accomplished  and  at  who.se 
expen.sc. 

Title  II,  section  202,  is  the  result  of 
that  logic  and  concludes  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  burdened  the  river 
with  the  requirement  to  deliver  1.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  annually,  plus 
losses,  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
Federal  Government  should  therefore 
assume  this  obligation  and  be  respon- 
.sible  for  augmenting  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  costs  asso- 
ciated therewith. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  States,  all 
of  them,  knew  as  early  at  1922.  at  the 
time  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
that  the  Reivablic  of  Me.xico  had  been 
using  and  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
water  in  the  Colorado  River.  They  have 
all  known  since  IQM.  when  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  was  ratified,  precisely  what 
amount  of  water  that  would  be. 

The  discussions  of  water  for  Mexico 
occupied  a  prom.intnt  ijart  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  compact  between  the 
basin  States.  Now.  the  Colorado  River 
Ba-sin  States  have  concluded  that  the 
apportionme:u  of  Colorado  River  water 
to  Mexico  under  the  treaty  was  done  on 
the  basis  of  a  mistake  in  judgment  as  to 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  States  have 
thus  stated,  a  fortiori,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  correct 
this  mistake  in  judgment  and  should  do 
so  by  assuming  the  obligations  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

With  this  logic  I  cannot  agree.  This 
shallow  reasoning  covertly  attempts  to 
.saddle  the  other  States  of  the  Nation 
with  the  costs  of  studying,  planning  and 
augmenting  the  water  supply  of  the  Col- 
orado River  as  a  Federal  responsibility 
and  not.  a  responsibility  of  the  seven 
basin  States. 

A.ssuming  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
may  have  been  negotiated  on  tlie  basis  of 
a  mistake  in  judgment  as  to  the  amount 
cf  water  available  for  delivery  to  Mexico, 
such  mistake  appears  to  be  a  unilateral 
mistake  to  which  the  seven  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  long  a^o  assented. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  mutual  mis- 
take of  fact  in  the  negotiation  01  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  v^hich  in  equity 
might  call  for  the  rescission  or  renegotia- 


tion of  this  agreement.  The  buidens  of 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  should  not 
now  be  the  subject  of  internal  unilateral 
negotiation. 

The  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  as, much 
a  fact  of  life  for  the  States  of  the' Colo- 
rado River  Basin  as  it  is  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  treaty  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  "law  of  the  river"  to  which 
tlie  basin  States  pledge  their  allegiance 
day  111  and  day  out.  when  it  suits  tliem 
to  do  .so — as  is  the  geology  of  the  area 
or  llie  paucity  of  precipitation  that  is 
one  of  its  characteristics.  And.  the  basin 
States  ought  to  have  )>lanned  accord- 
ingly. 

If  there  were  no  Mexican  Treaty  and 
these  States  were  planning  a  project  to 
import  2.500.000  acre-feet  of  water  hito 
their  basin  to  bolster  tlicir  water-short 
economy,  there  i.s  no  question  but  that 
they  would  be  obligated  to  pay  for  it.  The 
case  is  no  different  here.  Fur  what  ab- 
.•-ulving  them  from  the  burden  ol  the 
Mexican  Treaty  means  is  that  they  will 
liave  2.500.000  acre-ftn^t  of  water  more 
than  they  now  have  to  bolster  that  same 
economy.  They  should  be  required  to  pay 
for  it  cither  out  of  power  revenues  or 
from  taxes  on  themselves  or  by  some 
other  means,  and  project  planning  siiould 
be  required  to  proceed  on  the  a.ssumption 
that  they  will  have  to  do  so. 

I'ho  bill,  as  amended,  uocs  further  than 
this.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  all  co.sts 
as.sociated  with  bringing  the.sc  2.500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  into  the  Colorado 
Ba-sin  will  be  nonreimbur.'-:able.  but  the 
bill  is  seductively  \  ague  on  how  the  cosi,*^ 
of  the  other  investigations  and  ."studies 
will  be  allocated.  Ab.sent  anything  in  the 
bill  to  the  contrary,  I  read  this  as  an  in- 
vitation to  assien  all  the  ba.sic  costs  of 
the  works  to  satisfying  the  Mexican 
Treaty  requirement.  I  read  it,  in  other 
words,  as  an  invitation  to  load  on  the 
American  taxpayer  not  only  the  Mexican 
Treaty's  propcitionate  siiarc  ol  the  cost 
of  the  importation  works  but  a  good  deal 
more  than  this  in  addition.  This  is  un- 
ju.stified. 

Title  V  cf  H.R.  3300.  which  autliorizes 
participating  projects  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  is  another  feature  of 
this  bill  which  I  oppo.se. 

The  authorization  of  these  upper 
basin  participating  projects  and  the  in- 
clusion of  a  number  of  jjrovi.sions  affect- 
ing the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  relationships  coni-titute  Ihe  ran- 
som extorted  by  the  States  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  as  tlieir  price  for 
supporting  tlie  authorization  of  tiie  cen- 
tral Arizona  project. 

Considerable  testimony  before  the 
committee  concerned  the  availability  of 
water  and  the  rate  of  upper  basin  de- 
pletions which  would  occur  by  the  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  the 
upper  basin  projects.  As  a  result  of  the 
time  consumed  on  the  rate  of  upper 
basin  depletions,  the  committee  received 
little  or  no  testimony  concerning  the 
economic  or  financial  feasibility  of  the 
upper  basin  projects. 

In  authorizing  these  upper  basin  proj- 
ects. II.R.  3300.  again  goes  far  beyond  the 
position  of  the  administration  in  suppoit 
of  this  legislation.  In  transmitting  the 
planning  reports  on  these  projectr  to  the 
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CoriKress.  only  two  projects  were  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for  au- 
thorization The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  recommended  deferral  of  thre*  other 
protects  pending  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Water  Commission  and  com- 
pletion of  Its  review  of  water  problems. 
In  view  of  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  lack  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  on  the  economic  and 
financial  justification  of  these  upper  ba- 
sin projects,  these  projpCi|s  should  not 
be  authorized  by  H  R  3300.  Authoriza- 
tion of  the  upper  basin  projects  without 
detailed  testimony  on  their  economic 
and  financial  feasibility  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  outstanding  example  of  improper 
water  re.-m)urce  development  planning. 

Mr,  Chairman,  proper  water  resource 
development  and  planning  has  long 
called  for  the  authorization  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  in  Arizona  and  New- 
Mexico.  The  need  for  the  authorization 
of  the  central  Arizona  project  has  long 
been  known.  It  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
existing  economy  of  Arizona  and  to  sup- 
ply the  naeds  of  growing  municipal  and 
industrial  uses. 

It  follows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  water  resource 
development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
is  the  authorization,  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  ^f  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

H.R.  3300  does  not.  in  my  opinion, 
present  a  long-range  regional  water  de- 
velopment plan  based  upon  completed 
.studies  and  reports  so  important  -for  in- 
telligent water  resource  planning.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  have  a  viable  Federal 
reclamation  program  in  the  future,  if  we 
are  to  encourage  progress  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  we  must  proceed  at  a  pace  in 
which  this  Nation  and  its  people  have 
the  capacity  to  perform.  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  absence  of  the  detailed 
studies  and  reports  authorized  in  H.R. 
3300.  that  we  proceed  one  step  at  a  time 
and  authorize  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

Mr.  ASPINAL-L.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
loriiia  [Mr.  Johnson). 

Mj-.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
vield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  chaiiTnan. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  that  was  passed  over  from  the  other 
body  last  year  is  a  much  more  expensive 
bill  than  this  particular  legislation  now 
before  the  House? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes,  it 
was. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  also  tru6  that 
that  wliich  is  proposed  in  the  House  bill 
is  at  least  S50  million  less  than  which 
was  proposed  in  the  other  body,  just  for 
the  central  Arizona  project,  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  reduced 
the  aqueduct  from  a  3,000-cubic-feet- 
per-second  time  to  2,500-cubic-feet-per- 
second  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
rieht. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  ask,  also,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  never  stated  that 
the  central  Arizona  project  itself  is  not 
a  financially  feasible  project?  In  fact,  in 
the  report  on  page  40,  paragraph  9,  we 


show  it  is  a  financially  feasible  one  but 
also  go  further  and  state  that  there  will 
not  be  any  water  for  this  project  a  few 
years  after  the  cost  of  the  project  has 
been  repaid?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
conect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  also  true. 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  conferees  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  sitting  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex..  and  other  places,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  minimum  of 
16.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  the 
river  annually? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  Is 
the  figure  that  was  considered  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  they  also  went 
further  and  made  provision  in  the  com- 
pact to  divide  the  surpluses  which  would 
be  in  excess  of  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
ti-ue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  to  con- 
duct the  hearings  and  preside  over  the 
committee's  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  bring  before  the  House  today. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  given  more  time  and  more 
study  to  this  legislation  than  to  any 
other  legislative  matter  we  have  con- 
sidered in  recent  years. 

During  the  time  the  committee  has 
had  this  legislation  under  active  con- 
sideration, the  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  have  been  negotiating  with 
respect  to  its  provisions,  and  these  nego- 
tiations, of  course,  had  an  important 
beaiing  on  the  language  finally  approved. 

Each  of  the  States  has  made  impor- 
tant concessions  in  order  to  obtain  a  bill 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  States  and  the 
Nation. 

H.R.  3300  has  the  endorsement  of  all 
of  the  Colorado  Basin  States  with  the 
exception  of  Wyoming. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides adequate  protection  for  Wyoming 
as  well  as  the  other  basin  States. 

The  committee-approved  legislation 
also  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handled  this  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  briefly  review  some  of  the 
more  important  provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe  that  title  I 
states  that  the  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  for  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  including  pro- 
vision for  additional  and  adequate  water 
supplies  throughout  the  basin. 

This  statement  of  purpose  establishes 
this  legislation  as  the  key  to  future  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources 
throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Title  II  covers  the  investigations  and 
planning  required  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective just  stated. 

The  studies  in  section  201  are  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  general  criteria  establisiied 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  and  in 
consultation  with  the  affected  States. 

A  reconnaissance  report  considering 
futm-e  water  requirements  and  all  al- 


ternative '.vays  of  meeting  these  re- 
quirements, including  weather  modifica- 
tion, desalination,  txnd  iinixirtation,  is 
due  in  1973. 

A  limited  feasibility  study  for  2.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  would  be  com- 
pleted in  1975. 

These  dates  will  allow  for  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  results  of 
the  Federal -State  studies  now  under  way 
throughout  the  West,  State  water  plans, 
and  the  pohcy  recommendations  of  the 
proposed  National  Water  Commission. 

H.R.  3300  recognizes  that  t!ie  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  is  a  national  obligation 
and  not  that  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States, 

The  Colorado  River  portion  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  did  not  provide 
any  benefit  to  these  States. 

The  liistory  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  shows  that  the  overriding  issue 
during  negotiation  was  to  have  the 
treaty  ratified  prior  to  the  United  Na- 
tions organizational  confereiice  of  1945, 

National  interest  required  jjassage  of 
this  treaty  so  that  the  United  States  could 
successfully  pursue  other  international 
issues  of  importance  to  the  Nation. 
•  Thus,  the  treaty  was  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational comity  and  to  enhance  the 
Nation's  position  of  world  leadership. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  provided 
in  this  legislation,  augmentation  works 
are  found  to  be  feasible  and  are  later  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  the  cost  assigned  to 
delivering  water  neccssai-j*  to  meet  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  will  be  made 
nonreimbursable. 

Section  203  is  included  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  States  or  areas  of  origin  in  the 
event  a  plan  is  prepared  for  interbasin 
diversions  into  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

This  protection  is  provided  in  the 
strongest  language  which  the  commit- 
tee could  develop. 

States  that  are  potential  areas  of  ex- 
ix)rt  are  fully  protected  in  the  following 
four  ways : 

First.  Providing  for  a  determination 
of  the  ultimate  water  requirements  of 
areas  of  origin,  including  not  only  con- 
sumptive use  lequirem.ents  but  all  re- 
quirements such  as  navigation,  power, 
and  pollution  control; 

Second.  Giving  the  States  of  origin 
priority  of  right  in  perpetuity: 

Tliird.  Requi/ing  the  Secretary  to 
make  sure  that  water  supplies  shall  be 
available  for  use  in  the  States  of  origin 
to  satisfy  their  ultimate  requirements  at 
prices  to  users  not  adversely  affected  by 
exportation  of  water  to  the  Colorado 
River  system;  and 

Fourth.  Stipulating  that  no  recom- 
mendation for  import  can  be  made  by  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  unless  approved 
by  the  States  affected  by  the  exportation 
from  their  areas. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  3300  provides  for  au- 
thorization of  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  includes  language  for  protection  of 
existing  uses. 

The  central  Arizona  project  will  be 
fully  de.scribed  by  others  and  I  shall  not 
discuss  it  furtiier  except  to  say  that  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  is  urgently  needed,  is.  in 
effect,  a  rescue  operation,  aird  siiould  be 
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constructed  at  the  earliest  ix)ssible  date 
provided  this  is  accomplished  by  the  im- 
mediate initiation  of  meaningful  studies 
to  find  new  .sources  of  water. 

Power  for  pirmping  will  be  furnished 
from  thermal  ix)wer  sources,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  acquiring  the 
i-ight  to  capacity  in  a  new  large  thermal 
plant  by  prepayment  cf  the  costs  of  a 
portion  of  such  plant. 

The  central  Arizona  project  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  S779  million. 

Section  301  has  the  effect  of  imple- 
menting the  Supreme  Court  decree  in 
Arizona  against  California  by  providing 
a  statutory  formula  to  cope  with  yeais 
of  water  shortage  in  the  Colorado  River. 
That  decree  directs  the  Secretary  to 
first  satisfy  pre- 1929  rights  and  to  allo- 
cate the  remaining  available  water  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law. 

This  .section  writes  the  apphcable  law 
which  the  Secretary  would  have  to 
follow. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  there  is 
insufficient  water,  existing  rights  in  the 
three  .States  must  be  honored,  and  diver- 
sions for  the  central  Arizona  project  be 
curtailed  if  necessary  to  accomplish  this, 
but  protection  to  California  users  is  lim- 
ited to  4.4  million  acre-feet  per  year. 

California  has  used  5.1  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  and  has  built  works  to 
divert  the  5.4  million  acre-feet  per  year 
included  in  its  contracts  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Thus  the  first  impact  of  shortage  will 
require  California  to  reduce  its  use  by 
up  to  700,000  acre-feet  per  year. 

The  next  impact  of  shortage  will  fall 
on  Arizona. 

Title  III  also  includes  special  provi- 
sions for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  of  Indian 
lands  for  project  uses. 

Section  304  relates  to  water  contracts 
and  places  strict  limitation  on  water  use 
in  connection  with  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

The  committee  feels  very  strongly — 
and  the  legislation  provides — that  no 
water  shall  be  used  to  bring  any  new 
agriculture  lands  into  production. 

This  section  also  provides  for  con- 
struction of  Hooker  Dam  or  a  suitable 
alternative  and  for  additional  uses  in 
New  Mexico. 

Section  305  provides  that  water  made 
available  to  the  States  of  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  by  augmentation, 
within  the  limits  of  2.8  million  acre-feet, 
4.4  million  acre-feet,  and  300.000  acre- 
feet  respectively,  will  be  furnished  to 
users  at  the  .same  cost  and  on  the  .same 
terms  that  would  have  applied  if  main- 
.stream  water  had  been  available. 

This  provision,  of  course,  is  limited  by 
the  financial  assistance  available  from 
the  development  fund  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

The  Secretary,  by  section  306.  is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  a  program  for 
water  .salvage  and  Groundwater  recoverj' 
adjacent  to  the  Colorado  River,  which 
will  result  in  conserving  an  appreciable 
amoimt  of  water  that  is  presently  wasted. 
Section  307  provides  for  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  present'v  authorized  Dixie 
project  in  Utah  in  order  that  it  may  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  de- 


velopment fund  established  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Because  of  changes  in  plan  and  In- 
creased cost,  the  Dixie  project  authoriza- 
tion is  increased  from  $42,700,000  to 
$58,000,000. 

Title  IV  includes  piovi.sions  for  allocat- 
ing cost  and  lor  repayment. 

It  also  e.stablishc  s  the  L;Ower  Colorado 
River  Basm  fund  to  litlp  finance  the 
central  Arizona  project,  the  previously 
authorized  Dixie  project,  and  futm-e 
augmentation  works  if  they  are  found  to 
be  feasible. 

The  revenue  sources  for  this  fund,  in 
addition  to  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  the  Dixie  project,  are  the  Hoover 
and  Parker-Davis  projects  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacilic  Southwest 
ijowcr  intertie. 

A  financially  .sound  development  limd 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  any  augmen- 
tation program  and  to  resolution  of  the 
controversy  over  the  sharing  of  the  water 
.shortages  in  the  lower  basin.  Augmenta- 
tion works  will  be  expensive  i  nd  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  water  users  in  the  basin 
to  finance. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment fund  should  be  dedicated  pri- 
marily to  future  augmentation  works, 
the  committee  provided  that  fiiinncial 
assistance  to  the  central  Arizona  project 
from  surplus  revenues  of  the  Hoover  and 
Parker-Davis  projects  would  be  limited 
to  that  portion  of  such  revenues  derived 
from  sale  of  such  power  and  energy  to 
Arizona. 

H.R.  3300  also  authorizes  additional 
w-ater  resources  development  ir  ihc  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  by  auth.inzmg 
as  participating  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  the  Animas-La 
Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek  West  Divide, 
and  San  Miguel  projects  which  together 
are  estimated  to  cost  S392  milhon. 

The  Uintah  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project  is  conditionally  authorized. 

Title  V  also  deals  with  the  financial 
problems  created  by  the  filling  of  Lake 
Powell  and  the  resulting  firm  power  defi- 
ciencies at  Hoover  Dam. 

These  iirovi.sions  called  for  repayment 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 
of  the  actual  money  expended  nut  of  the 
fund  pursuant  to  the  Glen  Canyon  fill- 
ing criteria. 

Title  VI.  while  including  certain  ad- 
ministrative provisions,  relates  jirimarily 
to  the  establishment  of  guidelnies  for 
operation  of  the  Federal  icservoirs  on 
the  Colorado  River  in  order  to  a.ssure 
equitable  treatment  of  all  .seven  States 
of  the  basin. 

All  the  Colorado  R.ver  Basin  States 
agreed  to  these  provisions  after  long  and 
arduous  negotiations. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  lan- 
guage in  title  VI  constitutes  a  iust  equi- 
table .solution  to  the  pr-.olem  r.i  protect- 
ing future  water  developmen  ii:  the  four 
upper  division  States  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  the  use  of  water  in  the 
lower  basin  Slates  untU  it  is  required  up- 
stream. 

It  will  establi.sh  a  commonsense  bal- 
ance Detween  the  right  of  the  I'pper  divi- 
sion States  to  store  water  to  meet  future 
delivery  requirements  undei  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  and  the  lower  basin's 
right   to   demand   the   release  of   water 


stored  in  the  upper  basin  to  meet  lower 
basin  consumptive  uses. 

Section  605  removes  that  stretch  of  the 
Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam  and 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  from  the  licensing  au- 
thority ol  thL  Federal  Powei  Comnussion. 
resei-vmg  decision  with  respect  to  any  de- 
velopment on  ihlL  stretch  of  the  rner  lor 
later  action  of  the  Congre.ss. 

This  is  the  stretch  ol  the  river  which 
included  the  controversial  dams  wliicli 
have  now  been  eliminated  from  the  plan 
authorized  in  this  iegislatun. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  is  liv- 
ing on  bonowed  time. 

Its  best  chance  lor  ccntinued  economic 
growth  is  throu'ih  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
3300. 

This  legislation  is  so  important  and  so 
rrge.-i  that  it  warrants  your  .support 
even  dunr'T  this  period  of  fi.scal  crisis. 

The  initial  funding  requirements  are 
relatively  small  but  the  actions  and  pro- 
cedures set  in  motion  will  mean  much  in 
terms  of  this  Ni^tior's  luturc  economic 
well- be  mg. 

I  urge  llie  approval  of  H.R.  3300  as 
amended  by  tl^i  Commiitee. 

Mr.  SA'VT.OR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  i^entleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMERl. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  .senior  member  of  the  Ari- 
zona deleeation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  I  v\-ould  like  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3300.  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs.  As  is  the  case  with  every  piece 
of  major  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress— it  is  not  a  "perfect"  bill,  but  hav- 
ing survived  the  give-and-take  process 
of  negotiation  and  compromise,  it  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  will  ?o  far 
toward  bringing  peace  to  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States — and  will  cause  these 
States  to  join  together  to  solve  the  long- 
time future  water  needs  of  the  great 
Pacific  Southwest  area  of  our  country. 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  long  and  tortu- 
ous path  which  this  legislation  has  tra- 
veled to  finally  reach  the  fioor  of  this 
House  for  debate.  Others  have — or  will — 
toil  you  I  »  the  ueogiaphy.  the  history, 
and  other  pertinent  matters  relating  to 
the  Colorado  River  and  its  242.000  .square 
miles  of  drainage  area.  I  need  not  even 
tell  you  the  great  need  which  my  State 
has  for  what  many  have  referred  to  as 
a  "rescue"  project.  Even  the  bill's  .sev- 
erest critics  preface  their  remarks  and 
criticism  with  the  phrase:  Tm  all  for 
the  central  Arizona  project  itself,  but — ." 
On  this  subject  even  the  minority  views 
conclude  with  this  comment: 

We  agree  that  Arizona  .s  needs  I'lr  supple- 
memal  water  irom  the  Coloracio  River  are 
most  critical  and  will  become  more  so  as  time 
goes  on.  We  acree  too,  that  to  maintain  the 
existing  economy  ^'f  Arizona  :ind  to  supply 
the  needs  "i  urowing  municipal  and  indus- 
trial tire,  the  e'r-ntral  .Arizona  Project  should 
be  authorized  without  further  delay. 

We  also  believe  the  next  loeical  step  In  the 
water  resources  development  ol  Lhe  Colo- 
rado River  Ba.sin  i£  the  authorization,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Central   Arizona  Project. 
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others  will  tell  you  of  problems  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  resolve — and  yet  others 
will  explain  the  important  compromises 
laboriously  negotiated  between  all  basin 
States  and  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Interior  on  the  tech- 
nical matters  embodied  in  title  VI  of  the 
bill.  But  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  two 
important  matters — one.  a  matter  of 
particular  concern  to  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  other,  a  budgetary  mat- 
ter— of  concern  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Fiist.  let  me  review  briefly  the  bitter 
fight  between  Arizona  and  California 
which  has  kept  our  two  States  at  each 
other's  throats  over  the  Colorado  River 
for  almost  50  years.  Even  when  Ai'izona 
finally  ratified  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact between  the  States  of  the  upper 
ba-sin  and  the  lower  basin  and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior  for  2.800.000  acre-feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water.  California  was  suc- 
cessful in  blocking  pa.^sage  of  legislation 
here  in  the  House  which  would  have  au- 
thorized construction  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona projert:  On  April  18.  1951 — on  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  S.AYLOKl — the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, during  deliberations  on  central 
Arizona  project  legislation  which  had  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  adopted  a  res- 
olution providing  that  consideration  of 
further  bills  relating  to  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  "be  postponed  until  such 
time  as  use  of  the  water  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  is  either  ad.iudi- 
cated  or  binding  or  mutual  agreement 
as  to  the  use  of  the  waters  is  reached 
by  the  States  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin." 

The  history  of  our  effort  is  discussed 
in  the  committee  report  as  follows: 

Shortly  .liter  "his  resolution  w.is  .idopted. 
aa  action  was  instituted  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Uiiitcci  States  by  the  State  o: 
Arizona  ug.vinst  the  State  of  C.ilifornui  to 
obtain  such  an  idjudication.  The  principal 
issue  In  this  litig.ition  concerned  the  relative 
entitlement  of  Crilifornia  and  .\rizona  to  tiie 
use  of  water  from  tlie  Colorado  River.  Ari- 
zona alleging  that,  pursuant  to  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  Arizona  was  entitled  to  the  benen- 
cial  consumptive  of  2.8  million  ucre-feet  of 
water  each  year  from  the  Colorado  River  and 
that  California's  corresponding  entitlement 
was  limited  to  4.4  million  acre-feet. 

The  United  States  iind  Nevada  uitenened 
and.  on  the  motion  of  California.  New  Me.\ico 
and  Utah  were  added  as  parties  In  the  case. 
T'ne  litigation  was  referretl  to  a  special  mas- 
ter whose  report  was  Issued  in  December  1960. 
The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  ren- 
dered on  June  3.  1963  i373  U.S.  546).  and. 
12  years  after  it  began,  the  Court,  on  March 
9.  1964.  issued  Its  decree  1 376  U.S.  340'» . 

The  Supreme  Court  findings  arc  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

"The  Colorado  River  Compact  esseQtially 
divided  the  water  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Basin; .  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  allo- 
cate water  to  Individual  States  within  either 
Basin.  The  Court  held  that  neither  the.  Com- 
pact, nor  the  law  of  prior  appropriation,  nor 
the  doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment  con- 
trolled the  division  of  Lower  Basin  v.ater  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  Lower  Basin,  but 
that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  author- 
ized an  apportionment  of  the  lower  Colorado 
River  and  hence  must  be  used  as  a  guide. 

"In  ratifying  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  CalUcrnla  covenaiued-    by  the  Act  cf  its 


Legislature — to  limit  Its  annual  consumption 
of  Colorado  River  water  to  4.400,000  acre-feet 
plus  one-half  of  any  siirplu.s.  Under  terms  of 
the  Act.  Arizona  and  Nevada  wore  allocated 
2,800.000  and  300.000  acre-feet  respectively, 
with  Arizona  to  share  any  surplus  equally 
with  California  with  provision  that  should 
Nevada  contract  for  4  percent  of  the  surplus. 
Arizona's  share  of  such  surplus  would  be  re- 
duced to  46  percent. 

"The  apportionment  of  Lower  Basin  water 
was  restricted  to  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  downstream  from  Lee  Ferry  within 
the  United  States.  Each  State  retained  ex- 
clusive u.se  of  its  tributaries  without  charge 
to  Its  apportioned  water:  consequently,  the 
all-important  use  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona 
was  awarded  to  that  State  without  charge 
against  its  main-stream  entitlement — a  key 
l.ssuo  in  the  dispute. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  the 
confines  of  the  Act.  has  authority  to  allocate 
and  distribute  the  waters  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  in  water-short  years,  subject 
to  power  of  Congress  to  enlarge  or  diminish 
his  authority. 

"Indian  reservations  are  given  priority  for 
water,  dating  from  the  lime  the  lands  in 
question  became  a  part  of  the  reservation." 

Almost  immediately  following  the  is- 
.suance  of  the  opinion  in  Arizona  against 
California,  legislation  was  again  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  con.struction  of  the  central 
Arizona  pro.iect.  But  to  our  chagrin  and 
meat  (|i.  appointment.  California  insisted 
that  Jtny  acceptable  central  Arizona 
project  legislation  must  contain  a  pro- 
vision v^hich  would  give  California  a 
priority  of  right  in  times  of  ri\  cr  short- 
aacs— -iimittd.  however,  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet — which  is  about  700.000  acre- 
feet  less  than  California  is  now  using 
and  is  capable  of  diverting  through  ex- 
isting 'facilities.  Arizona  took  the  posi- 
tion that  this  deci.sion  .should  wait  until 
some  time  in  the  fyture  when  the  short- 
age was  imminent — and  then  be  decided, 
as  the, Supreme  Court  had  left  it.  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  "under  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existing." 

With  the  legislation  stalemated  in  the 
House,  the  Senate  in  1967  'S.  1004  •  rec- 
ognized the  equities  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  and  attempted  to  resolve  it  by  giv- 
ing California  a  priority  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet  for  a  period  of  27  years  from 
the  date  of  the  act.  This  Senate  short- 
age formula  was  designed  to  assure  re- 
payment of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict bonds — issued  to  construct  their 
great  aqueduct  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  coastal  plain  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia— and  would  have  provided  a 
substantial  period  of  time  in  which  Ari- 
zona, California,  the  United  States,  and 
other  Basin  States  could  make  and  place 
in  effect  plans  to  provide  .supplemental 
v.'ater  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
However,  this  was  completely  unaccepta- 
ble to  California  and  her  various  inter- 
ested water  agencies.  When  the  second 
session  of  this  90th  Congress  convened 
v\-e  appeared  to  be  as  far  apart  as  ever 
in  resolving  this  bitter  issue. 

On  Februai-y  27  ot  this  year,  during 
the  executive  sessions  lield  to  mark  up 
H.R.  3300,  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  proposed  a  series  of 
rmendments  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this 


longstanding  difference  between  Arizona 
and  California.  Arizona's  two  members 
of  the  subcommittee  did  not  support  that 
portion  of  the  chairman's  compromise 
which  dealt  with  the  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  priority  to  California — and  voted 
against  the  amendment.  The  Arizona 
representatives  were  the  only  members 
of  the  subcommittee  to  .so  vote  and.  as  a 
consequence,  the  amendment  to  grant 
California  a  4.4  million  acre-foot  priority 
was  carried. 

While  this  particular  amendment  did 
not  meet  with  our  approval,  when  con- 
sidered along  with  the  chairman's  other 
amendments,  it  clearly  does  present  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  language 
IDreviously  contained  in  the  California 
and  Colorado  bills.  Thus  once  the  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted.  Arizona  then 
considered  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  with- 
out undue  emphasis  on  any  one  provi- 
sion. When  viewed  in  this  liaht,  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  committee  contains 
so  many  substantial  benefits  for  the 
State  of  Arizona  that  it  will  represent  the 
greatest  forward  step  for  Arizona  since 
statehood. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  bill  i.'. 
this  provision: 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  satisfactior 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Watei 
Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River  constitutes 
a  national  obligation. 

With  this  expression  of  good  faith  by 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  join  with  the  basin  States  to 
find  sources  of  augmentation.  The  prob- 
lem now  becomes  one  of  finding  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  aug- 
mentation— not  just  for  the  Mexican 
treaty,  but  for  the  ultimate  future  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  Southwest. 

The  problem  of  dividing  water  short- 
ages in  the  Colorado  River  becomes,  to  a 
great  extent,  academic  if  the  Mexican 
treaty  burden  can  be  satisfied  by  aug- 
mentation. We  are  not  dealing  with  the 
v.-ater  supply  of  the  river  as  it  exists  today 
nor  as  it  will  exist  in  the  1970's  or  in  tho 
1980's.  Shortages  which  will  preclude  the 
consumptive  use  of  a  full  T'^  million 
acre-feet  in  the  lower  basin  will  not  occur 
until  development  in  the  upper  basin  has 
progressed  far  beyond  its  present  magni- 
tude. Thus,  there  is  time  for  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  to  seek  and 
find  the  most  feasible  means  of  augmen- 
tation to  meet  both  the  Mexican  treaty 
requirement  and  added  requirements  for 
the  States  themselves.  With  the  Mexican 
Treaty  obligation  satisfied,  the  day  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  v\-ater  in 
the  river  to  supply  the  consumptive  use 
in  the  lower  basin  of  a  fuH  7.500.000  acre- 
feet  per  annum  is  postponed  by  many 
decades — and  possibly  forever. 

Although  a  threat  of  curtailment  of 
water  supplies  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
we  in  central  Arizona  do  have  an  advan- 
tage over  many  other  areas  which  look 
to  only  one  source  for  their  water  sup- 
plies. The  central  Arizona  project  pro- 
vides more  latitude — more  ilexibility — 
than  the  customary  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial supply  project  or  the  customary 
agricultural  project.  In  central  Arizona, 
following  completion  of  the  project — al- 
though limited  in  quantity — we  will  have 
two,  and  in  some  instances,  three  sources 
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of  supply;  namely,  the  Colorado  River, 
the  groundwater  basin.s— a-ssuminii  they 
are  not  loiaily  depleted— and  the  surface 
waters  of  the  Gila  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Thus,  we  can  afford  to  take  an  oc- 
casional limited  shortaue  of  Colorado 
River  which  would,  if  it  were  the  sole 
source  of  .supply,  be  devastating  to  a  mu- 
nicipal and  indu.strial  supply  project  and 
would  be  harmful  to  an  agricultural 
project. 

Implicit  in  the  criticism  voiced  by  those 
Arizonans  who  would  have  us  stand  and 
slug  it  out"  v.ith  California  to  the  bitter 
end — and  probably  end  up  with  no  project 
at  all— is  the  concept  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  4.4  million  acre-foot  priority  to 
California,  shortages  would  be  .shared 
latably  between  Arizona  and  California. 
Oddly' enough,  many  people  will  versed 
in  Colorado  River  matters  .seem  to  have 
this  idea.  In  the  case  of  Arizona  against 
California  and  others,  the  special  master 
recommended  that  should  there  be  le.ss 
than  7.5  million  acre-feet  available  for 
consumptive  use  in  the  lower  basin  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River, 
whatever  water  was  available  should  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  fcrt>-four 
seventy-fifths  to  California,  twenty-eight 
seventy-fifths  to  Arizona,  ami  three 
seventy-fifths  to  Nevada.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  acce)3t  the  master's 
recommendation  in  this  regard.  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  Supreme  Court  left  this  deci- 
-iou  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
to  be  made  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  short- 
age. 

Absent  instruction  from  the  Congress, 
the  disposition  of  the  available  water  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
y;ven  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  4.4 
n-iority  to  California,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
ible  that  the  Secretary  might  elect  to 
ward  California  4.4  million  acre-feet  in 
■  imes  of  shortage,  and  hence  arrive  at  the 
same  end  that  would  result  from  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3300.  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten. One  basis  for  such  a  decision  might 
be  that  the  California  projects  are  older 
and  by  "the  law  of  the  West"  are  entitled 
to  such  priority.  Certainly  California 
vould  so  contend  and  might  persuade  the 
Secretary  of  the  validity  of  such  an  argu- 
ment. Also.  California  would  j^robably 
argue  to  the  Secretary  that  such  an 
award  should  be  made  because,  under  the 
existing  priorities  within  the  State  of 
California,  the  Metropolitan  aqueduct — 
although  providing  municipal  water — has 
the  lowest  or  poorest  priority.  Thus,  it 
would  be  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  reduction  in  California's  allot- 
ment of  4.4  million  acre-feet  would  repre- 
sent a  diminution  of  water  available  to 
people,  whereas  a  reduction  in  the  water 
diverted  to  central  Arizona  would  result 
only  in  a  reduction  of  water  available 
to  crops. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  not  valid 
arguments,  and  should  not  prevail.  There 
are  logical  and  convincing  rebuttals. 
There  are.  moreover,  arguments  to  be 
made  whicli  are  more  substantive  in  sup- 
:iort  of  the  proposition  that  Arizona — 
with  the  Colorado  River  system  as  its  sole 
supply— should  receive  a  full  supply  of 
2.800.000  acre-feet  annually,  even  in 
limes  of  shortage.  However,  it  would 
waste  the  time  of  this  body  v%-ere  I  to 
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fully   delineate   the   various   arguments  |in  minions  of  dollars i 

which  might  be  presented  to  some  future  _               ienir.\l  Arizona  hroject 

Secretary  at  some  future  time  under  fu-  ^'^'^^-                                                        .,  q 

lure  circumstances  which  we  cannot  now        ^-^^^       -  --— y.llliy.'lV//./.V.     18.  7 

fore.sec.  It  is  also  futile  to  guess  how  this  j^^g  .^m.!""^"!!"!!!--"!!---     36.3 

future   Secretary   would   react   to   these         1973^"".! 59  8 

arguments.  Certainly,  in  the  absence  of        1974 9«- 1 

instructions  Irom  the  Congress,  such  as        1975 --- -  |J^  * 

those  contained  in  this  bill,  we  can  only        v.m 'is.  ^ 

guess  at  how  shortages  ultimately  would        jj^" --— -  y,  |. 

be  .shared  and  whether  Arizona   would  jg.J°                     IIllIIIIIIIIII.lIII    740 

fare  better  at  the  hands  of  .some  future     u,,i^„(.e To  complete"--." .--    «5  ;i 

Interior  Secretary  than  she  does  in  H.R. 

3300.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  Total  central  Arizona  project     .  779.  1 

\  alidity  in  the  belief  .so  widely  held  that  =^ 

m  the  absence  of  a  shortage  sharing  for-  Colorado 

mula  .such  as  that  set  forth  in  this  legis-     ^\^^^\^  ,3 

lation.  Arizona  can  lely  on  a  more  favor-  ^.^.^^  111'"11"1~'1"I"I-1I-*     """        .  l 

able  division.  1972 1 ^  *• 

I   am    convinced    that   H.R.    3300.    as         1973.-- ^  '' 

reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior        1974... }9.i 

and  Insular  Affaii-s.  is  es.sential  and,  on        i975 '    ^s  « 

balance,  beneficial  to  the  future  growth        J^^g -    '^^  ^ 

and  economic  iiro.sperity  of  the  State  of         ^^^^  "'     "'__ 1    {,9,0 

Arizona.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  my         jg^g  '^J'^""!""!!^.--' 51.4 

constituents  and  my  State  the  greatest     ualance  to  complete- 13U  3 

iiossiblc  dissenicp  were  I  to  do  other  than 

lend  H.R   3300  my  full  support.  Total   Colorado  _.. 392  0 

So — in    summary    on    this    important  yjie  balance  to  complete  will  take  in.m 

poiiit^ — if  it  were  a  matter  of  free  choice  4  to  6  years. 

for  me  alone-^r  for  the  Arir.ona  deleea-  ^^     ^^..^^^     ^^^^.^     expenditures    into 

lion  alone— we  would  obviously  prefer  a  .  ^0^^;^!^^  ^^^  poi,,t  ..ut  that  even 

bill   which   fulfills  our  every   dcsiire  on  '.^^  '^j^^   ^.^^^.   ^j.   p.^^j^est   expenditures, 

every  i^oint  in  iscue  be  ween  tiie  otates.  ,97g_^^-p  i,„pj^ct  of  the  central  Arizona 

We  would  prefer  the  bill  our  way  without  .^jp^j.     jj.    ^^^„,v     .sixtv-one     one-lliou- 

any  compromises— without  any  conces-  j^j,,.,^^)-,.,  „f  j  percent  of  the  1969  budget, 

sions  to  California  o>-  to  the  other  basin  g^    j^^^.    chairman,  this  bill  is  not  a 

States.    But,    gentlemen.    I    am    reali.st  ^^j.^j^^^  j,^  jij.,v  wav,  to  the  economv  c.^  the 

enough— and   have   ob.seiwed   the   time-  ^^.^^^^^,y   ^  ^s^  that  the  House  .ioin  with 

honored  proce.s.scs  of  this  s^reat  legi.slative  ^^  j^^^.:  ^.^  ),j^.ipj,^g  ^^  resolve  these  lonu- 

body  long  enough  to  know— that  such  a  standing  disimtes  in  the  Colorado  Rivr-r 

bill  has  never  been  enacted  into  law.  I  ^^^.^j,   ^^^^.j^  ^^^^  ^j^,,  Members  join  with 

am  realist  enough  to  "  .ive"  a  little— for  ^^  ^^^  enacting  this  legislation  which  will 

the  support  of  our  sister  States  in  the  ^^..^   ^^^^   ^^.^^^   toward   beginning   these 

Oilorado    River    Ba.sm.    I    .nn     realist  ,^^^j^.  ,^ecded\vater  projects, 

enough  to  know  that  this  bill— if  it  is  to  Again  I  ask  that  the  committee's  rec- 

pass  this  body  with  the  substantial  ma-  o^imendations  be  accepted  in  loto— and 

.lority  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive—  ^j^^^.    jj  j^     .^ggf,    |j,,    aiiproved    williout 

must  remain  intact — and  must  not  be  amendment. 

amended  even  to  add  further  benefits  for  '    ^^^.  hoSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 

my  own  State.  heard  alleged  that  we  have  some  contro- 

Con-sequently.  I  respectfully  request —  vensial  monstrosity  before  us  today  that 

and    strongly    urge — my    friends    who  ^^  impinginsi  upon  the  rights  of  Arizona 

might  otherwi.se  be  sympathetic  to  Ari-  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^j^^  taxpayers  and  a  lot  of  similar 

zona's  iwsition  in  its  longf ought  battle  charges. 

with  California  to  forgo  any  impulse  to  Actually,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a 

come  to  our  "rescue."  Arizona's  repre-  ^j.yg  picture  of  what  we  have  before  us. 

sentatives  in  this  body  have  come  to  the  vVhat  we  do.  indeed,  have  before  us  is  a 

rational  conclusion  that,  as  a  part  of  the  thing  of  fragile  compromi.se  and  delicate 

overall  "package."  we  should  and  will  ac-  structure  calculated  to  enhance  and  en- 

cept  this  compromise.  We  hope  you  can  j.jcj^  ^oih  tne  Nation  and  an  important 

join  with  us  in  supporting  the  entire  bill  j-ggion  of  it. 

as  recommended  by  the  committee.  jj  pj,  3300  deals  with  the  lifeblood.  that 

This  is  an  authorization  bill.  It  does  jg,  the  water,  of  seven  important  States 

not  appropriate  any  money.  However,  it  of  our  Nation  comprising  one-twelfth  of 

settles  several  longstanding  disputes  in  the  entire  land  area  of  the  continental 

the  West  and  places  in  readiness  a  group  United    States.    This    region    contains 

of  well-considered,  Ijadly  needed  public  many  millions  of  people  who.se  welfare 

works  projects — ready   to  go  full  blast  depends  upon  this  river  and  lliis  bill,  and 

whenever  our  economic  situation  permits,  in  the  future  will  be  t".-.e  l.t^me  of  many. 

Therefore,   it  should   be   passed   now.  many  more  millions  of  Americans. 

Even  if  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Now  v.hy  v.as  this  fraiiilo  compromise 

started  to  miove  immediately  after  enact-  put  together  instead,  as  the  -entleman 

ment  of  H.R.  3300  by  this  Congre.s.s — I  from  Pennsylvania  suggested,  of  bring- 

am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-  ing  in  the  central  Arizona  project  all  by 

tion  that  lor  the  fiist  year  their  expcndi-  itself?  He  t-ave  the  answer  when  he  told 

ture  capability  is  only  about  S2  million,  you  that  the  water  .supply  of  the  river 

The  entire  funding  .schedule,  provided  is  so  short  that  the  .seven  States  involved 

by    the   Bureau   of   Reclamation,   is   as  do  not  h.ave  a  problem  of  dividing  up 

follows:  water  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
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cou:ur>'.  but  they  have  a  much  more 
difficult  task  of  dividing  up  tremendous 
deficits  in  the  supply  and  allocating  thase 
heavv  burdens  amongst  themselves.  And 
those  burdens  are  made  much,  much 
heavier  by  the  imposition  by  our  Govern- 
ment, by  treaty  of  a  national  obligation, 
■IS  the  Kentleman  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
scribed it,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  each  year  get  1,500.000  acre-feet 
of  wet  water  down  that  river  past  these 
seven  States  to  Mexico.  That  is  a  national 
obligation.  The  United  States  promised 

It. 

Now  when  this  treaty  was  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  back  in  1944,  they 
proceeded,  and  this  will  appear  by  quo- 
tation later  in  my  remarks,  on  the  basis 
that  there  were  18.000.000  acre-feet  of 
water  available  from  that  river  cverj- 
year. 

Thus  the  16  million  required  by  the 
States  would  be  adequately  handled,  and 
the  2  million  extra  would  adequately  sup- 
ply that  burden  to  Mexico.  That  was  the 
assumption  of  the  treaty.  It  turned  out 
that  therr  was  not  16  million.  There  was 
not  15  mflMon.  There  is  less.  That  short- 
age is  the  burden  we  are  bearing.  That 
is  the  burden  that  we  are  sharing  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  That  is  what  these 
.seven  States,  after  decades  of  water  war- 
fare, have  finally,  by  water  statesman- 
ship, come  together,  each  giving  what  it 
must,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  a  live  and 
let  live  arrangement  amongst  them,  so 
that  each  can  live,  so  that  none  will  suffer 
unfairly. 

Arizona  is  not  asking  California  to 
commit  hari-kari,  or  Colorado  to  commit 
hari-kari,  or  any  of  the  other  of  her 
neighborinu  States  to  commit  hari-kari 
on  this,  and  we  are  not  asking  Arizona 
to  do  .so.  What  all  of  us  are  asking,  in  the 
foi-m  of  this  'Dili,  is  a  chance  once  and  for 
all  to  settle  our  dilTerences,  know  where 
we  stand,  and  to  make  our  future  certain 
.so  that  we  can  plan  for  it  and  move 
ahead  as  a  vital  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

What  the  opponents  of  the  bill  would 
do  would  be  to  shake  it  down,  tear  it  to 
pieces,  tear  up  the  pieces,  and  gut  it  to 
a  hollow  .shell.  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  Congress  should  enact. 
That  would  impose  a  terrible  burden  on 
a  part  of  our  land  and  relesrate  it;|to  a 
future  of  dark  uncertainty. 

Now  what  about  the  national  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  taken  on  by 
the  1944  treaty?  It  admittedly  is  a  na- 
tional obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  come  up  with  the  water.  Do  these  peo- 
ple who  oppose  recognizing  it  want  to 
renege  on  a  check  signed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  a  fonnal  treaty  and 
force  the  States  of  this  water-short  area 
to  make  it  good? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  tune? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  at  least  give  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes  if  he 
will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  after  I  receive  the  extra  min- 
utes that  he  is  going  to  give  me  in  addi- 
tion to  the  second  5. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  look  to  the  United 
States  not  to  push  this  burden  on  these 
seven  States,  but  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tion as  it  told  Mexico  it  was  going  to  do, 
and  that  is  going  to  require  a  little 
money. 

There  was  no  quibbling  in  this  Con- 
gress when  we  faced  the  Chamizal  situa- 
tion down  in  San  Antonio.  There  was  an 
international  lawsuit  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  land 
of  the  United  States  was  ordered  ceded 
to  Mexico. 

What  happened  then?  Did  the  United 
States  say  to  Texas  that  Texas  had  to 
give  up  that  land?  Did  the  landowners 
have  to  do  it?  No,  they  said.  "This  is  a 
national  obligation."  Uncle  Sam  spent 
S39  million  buying  dirt  and  soil  to  carry 
out  this  national  obligation  to  Mexico. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  case  of 
water?  It  is  still  a  national  obligation 
and  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Nation. 

We  had  a  treaty  with  Canada  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We  spent  billions 
of  dollars  on  that  water  project.  What 
happened?  The  States  along  the  seaway 
and  the  States  in  the  Middle  West  that 
were  getting  the  benefit  of  this — they 
were  not  asked  to  pay  it — it  was  a 
national  obligation  because  the  Nation 
obligated  itself  by  treaty,  .just  as  it 
obligated  itself  by  the  1944  Mexican 
Water  Treaty. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  fabtilous  allega- 
tion that  by  this  legislation  we  are  getting 
ourselves  into  the  expenditure  of  untold 
billions  for  water  importation  to  handle 
our  Mexican  obligation  and  the  needs  of 
our  own  States.  This  bill  does  not  put  up 
a  cent  for  anything  like  that.  This  bill 
authorizes  some  studies  to  be  made  as  to 
how  we  might  augment  the  water  supply 
and,  contrary  to  what  you  have  been  told, 
the  record  shows  what  it  will  cost,  and 
it  is  between  $12  and  $16  million  for  such 
studies. 

When  the  studies  are  made,  then  we 
can  have  before  this  body  something  with 
a  price  tag  on  it.  something  with  specifi- 
cations, something  that  Congress  can 
pick  or  choose  or  turn  up  or  turn  down. 
But  We  cannot  have  even  that  unless  we 
provide  for  and  make  the  studies. 

We  are  not  obligated  for  one  cent  of 
importation.  Those  billions  they  are 
talking  about  and  tr^'ing  to  scare  us 
with  are  invisible,  nonexistent,  hypothet- 
ical billions  that  are  conjured  up  and 
spat  out  in  the  fonn  of  some  kind  of 
dragon  to  frighten  the  Members  of  this 
body.  When  and  if  there  is  a  study  and 
a  plan  and  a  proposal  at  some  date  in 
the  future,  there  will  be  a  price  tag  on 
it  and  some  future  Congress  will  deal 
with  it. 

I  want  to  say  this.  We  have  heard  how 
Arizona  is  being  tromped  on.  But  let 
me  explain  what  Arizona  thinks  of  what 
her  statesmen  here,  her  Members  of 
Congress  have  done,  in  putting  together 
this  bill  and  massing  support  behind  it. 
The  explanation  comes  from  another 
Arizonan.  who  is  Secretarj'  of  the  Iri- 
terior  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  stones 
I  have  ever  read.  It  was  printed  in  the 


Arizona  Republic  on  May  12,  just  3  days 
ago.  Here  it  is: 

Udall  Labels  Rhodes  Leader  op  Central 
Arizona  Fight 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes,  R- 
Arlz  .  Ls  Che  man  to  carry  on  Arizona's  battle 
for  money  to  build  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect after  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  D-Arlz.,  leaves 
Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Udall,  :t  Democratic  Party  stalwart  .ind  a 
former  congressman  himself,  was  taking  a 
moment's  pause  In  a  busy  day  to  toss  oft 
some  of  his  thoughts  on  politics  and  public 
affairs  to  an  Arizona  newspaperman. 

The  Rules  Committee  had  Just  dispatched 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  bill  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  long-awaited  decision.  The  secre- 
tary marveled  at  how  far  the  long-fought 
battle  has  moved. 

T  think  my  brother,  Mo.  (Democrat)  ,tnd 
John  Rhodes,  ;vs  captains  of  the  battle,  have 
done  one  of  the  most  effective  jobs  of  legisla- 
tive strategy  that  I've  ever  observed,"  Udali 
said.  "I  want  them  to  have  a  great  share  ot 
the  credit.  These  two  men,  in  the  main,  de- 
serve the  credit.  Never  once  has  anyone 
played  politics  with  the  Central  Arizona 
Project . .  ." 

Then,  unexpectedly,  "I  have  a  feeling  that 
now  that  Carl  Hayden  is  retiring,  John 
Rhodes,  because  he  is  th6  senior  Republican 
on  the  public  works  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, is  in  a  position  to  carry  on  where 
Hayden  is  leaving  off.  His  position  is  extreme- 
ly \1tal  In  the  next  few  years." 

Udall  observed  that  Rhodes  had  at  last 
chosen  to  make  a  career  in  the  House. 

"He  is  young,  yet  he  is  the  senior  Repub- 
lican on  that  subcommittee."  Udall  reiterat- 
ed. The  Democrats  would  be  wise,  now,  to 
do  what  the  Republicans  used  to  do  for  Hay- 
den— they  gave  him  only  token  opposition 
for  over  a  decade  or  so,  because  his  seniority 
was  so  important  to  the  state.  I  think  the 
Democrats  ought  to  do  this  for  John  Rhodes.  ' 

(Rhodes  came  to  Congress  in  1953,  lias  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  the  Republican  ranks  .iiid 
is  now  GOP  policy  committee  chairman.  He 
at  one  time  hoped  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
but  now  would  have  to  surrender  his  long 
House  seniority;  and  former  Sen.  Barry  M. 
Goldwater,  R-Ariz.,  is  seeking  Hayden's  place 
while  Sen.  Paul  Fannin,  R-Ariz.,  has  the 
other  Arizona  seat.  It  is  unlikely  Rhodes 
would  oppose  either  of  them.  Hence,  his 
future  would  appear  to  be  In  the  House  where 
It  is  conceivable  he  will  one  day  be  speaker 
or  party  leader.) 

A  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  says  that  his 
brother  and  our  Republican  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes],  has  led  iiis  State  into  such  a 
fine  position  by  bringing  this  bill  to- 
gether and  onto  the  fioor  today  for  en- 
actment, and  he  is  .so  important  to  this 
project,  which  is  so  acceptable  to  Ari- 
zona, that  he.  like  Senator  Hayden  on 
the  other  side,  should  only  have  token 
opposition  for  so  long  as  it  takes,  after 
we  pass  this  authorization,  to  get  it  fi- 
nanced and  pouring  water  into  that 
State. 

Mr.  Chairm.an,  California  is  united  in 
support  of  H.R  3300.  Her  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  m  both  Houses  is  on 
record  to  that  effect.  It  carries  out,  in 
full,  the  objectives  stated  in  a  resolution 
of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia, adopted  January  24,  1968,  which 
is  to  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 
It  IS  endorsed  by  all  .six  of  the  public 
agencies  repre.sented  on  the  Colorado 
River  Board,  These  are  the  Metropolitan 
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Water  Distilct  of  Southern  California, 

the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  the  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Aniieles.  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District.  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty Water  Authority,  and  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District.  The  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  endorsed  and  supported  by 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  principal 
spokesman.  William  Gianelli,  director  of 
the  department  of  water  resources.  It  is 
approved  by  Attorney  General  Thomas 
C.  Lynch.  His  legal  opinion  rendered  to 
the  Colorado  River  Board  ot  California 
also  will  appear  below. 

California's  objectives  have  been,  and 
are,  first,  the  protection  of  our  existing 
uses;  .second,  augmentation  of  the  river; 
third,  financing  to  assure  that  augmen- 
tation. On  these  conditions,  we  can  and 
do  support  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  authorize  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  other  provisions  which  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  basin  States. 
general  background 

Of  these  objectives,  the  one  which  has 
caused  the  greatest  difficulty  between 
Arizona  and  California,  and  which  this 
bill  satisfactorily  resolves,  is  the  short- 
age formula.  Another  very  vital  subject 
the  bill  deals  with  is  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden.  After  discussing  the  general 
backgrotmd  of  this  legislation  I  shall 
discuss  these  two  features  in  some  detail 
.so  that  this  record  may  be  inclusive.  In 
Hollywood's  wild  West  it  is  easy  to  .spot 
the  good  guys — they  wear  white  hats.  In 
today's  real  life  West  it  is  not  .so  ea.sy. 
A  gigantic  water  battle  wages  and  both 
sides  deck  out  in  the  white  of  righteous- 
ness. The  result  is  somewhat  confusing, 
particularly  here  in  Congress  where  the 
struggle  now  focu.ses. 

The  battle  and  its  issues  are  wrapped 
up  in  H.R.  3300,  the  bill  before  us  to  au- 
thorize $1.3  billicn  for  eventual  construc- 
tion of  a  series  of  projects  to  permit 
growth  in  the  arid  West.  It  will  benefit 
.seven  States  and  affect  a  vast  area  of 
approximately  242,000  square  miles — 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  continental 
United  States.  Mexico,  our  neighbor  to 
the  south,  has  a  stake  in  it  too,  for  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Colorado  wind 
through  that  country  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  whole  Nation,  however,  is 
the  real  beneficiary  because  its  strength 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  strength  of  its 
various  regions. 

The  project's  proponents  are  the  re- 
sponsible water  officials  of  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  California.  Faced  with 
spectacularly  rising  population  curves 
and  burgeoning  new  demands  for  munic- 
ipal, indtistrial.  and  agricultural  water, 
they  foresee  a  bleak  future  of  drought 
and  economic  stagnation  unless  H.R. 
3300  is  enacted.  Further,  they  see  in  the 
sensible  revenue  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure a  practical  means  to  price  water 
within  reasonable  relationship  to  its 
users'  ability  to  pay. 

The  projects  opponents  are  a  coali- 
tion of  objectors  who  I  believe  are  gen- 
erally well  meaning  but  fail  to  remem- 
ber or  realize  that  only  by  bold  invest- 
ments in  our  coimtry's  futtu-e  and 
through  the  process  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  and  regions  can  that 


future  be  presented  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  America  assured, 

Basic  to  this  battle  is  the  conflict 
which  inescapably  occurs  when  a  dy- 
namic, expanding  society  reaches  physi- 
cal boimdaries  tending  to  contairi  it.  For 
centuries  the  consequence  in  Europe  has 
been  bloody  wars.  In  America  it  has  been 
water  wars. 

How  did  the  fight  begin?  What  are  the 
facts  and  fancy? 

The  beginning  was  long  ago.  The  cur- 
rent battle  is  only  the  latest  of  a  cen- 
turj'-long  series  of  water  wars  dotting 
the  history  of  the  arid  West.  Pioneers 
turned  to  the  Colorado's  waters  for  their 
needs  when  the  States  involved  first 
were  settled.  By  the  law  of  the  West 
appropriation  of  water  for  "beneficial 
consumptive  use"  creates  a  right  to  con- 
tinue that  I'se  indefinitely  against  subse- 
quent appropriators.  While  the  land  re- 
mained sparsely  settled  water  rivalries 
arose  on  a  local  basis.  Later,  as  ix)pu- 
lation  increased,  more  rapidly  growing 
States,  particularly  the  southern  section 
of  California,  begin  appropriating  uses 
of  the  Colorado's  water  at  a  rate  alarm- 
ing to  the  others.  Growing  California,  it 
was  feared,  would  lay  claim  to  a  lion's 
share  by  prior  appropriation  before  ma- 
turity in  the  other  States  would  grant 
them  their  rights.  Local  rivalries  ripened 
to  interstate  contests. 

Defensive  actions  by  California's 
neighbors  took  the  form  of  blocking  her 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Senate.  Their 
success  hinged  on  the  fact  that  small- 
ness  of  a  State's  population  does  not 
dilute  its  ix)litical  power  in  that  body. 
Senators  from  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado  ganged  up  with 
Arizona's  and  Nevada's  to  outvote  the 
two  from  California,  the  other  lower 
basin  partner. 

Not  until  1922  was  the  impasse  i^artly 
broken  by  a  compact  amongst  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  negotiated 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  under  guidance  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  just  back  from  Europe 
as  i>ost-World  War  I  food  relief  czar. 
The  compact  did  not  divide  the  Colo- 
rado's water  amongst  the  States,  but 
between  the  upper  and  lower  basins,  with 
the  dividing  line  at  Lee  Ferry  in  northern 
Arizona.  It  left  to  the  respective  States 
the  further  task  of  allocating  basin 
entitlements  between  them. 

The  compact  was  written  in  acre- 
foot  terminology — an  amount  of  water 
covering  an  acre  of  land  to  a  depth  of 
one  foot,  roughly  325,000  gallons.  Along 
with  other  provisions,  it  gave  each  basin 
a  right  to  beneficial  constunptive  use  of 
7^2  million  acre-feet  annually.  The 
lower  basin  was  authorized  to  increase 
its  use  by  1  million  acre- feet  jjer  year  if 
surplus  water  was  available.  Water  to 
which  Mexico  might  be  entitled,  and  the 
amount  was  assumed  to  be  small,  was 
to  be  deducted  first  from  the  surplus 
and  then  equally  from  each  basin's 
allocation.  With  this  exception  the  basins 
now  were  freed  to  appropriate  water 
permanently  to  beneficial  consimiptive 
ttse  up  to  the  limits  of  the  compact  and, 
on  a  temporarj'  basis,  use  water  in  excess 
of  that  amount  imtil  tises  in  the  other 
basin  required  its  retention.  The  slower 
developing   upper   basin   was   protected 


against  the  fast  developing  lower  basin, 
exemplified  by  California. 

Without  the  pressure  of  rapid  growth 
and  expansion  during  the  1920-50  iJe- 
riod.  the  upper  basin  moved  leisurely 
and  amicably  to  an  agreement  in  1948 
dividing  up  their  water. 

The  situation  was  quite  dilTerent  to 
the  south.  Arid  .southern  California  des- 
perately wanted  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  based  on  Hoover  Dam.  It  wanted 
the  all-Amerlcan  canal  to  make  Im- 
l>erial  Valley  an  oasis.  It  wanted  large- 
scale  imix)rtatlon  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  its  coastal  plain  via  a  massive 
aqueduct  planned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
Arizona  wanted  none  of  this.  Its  strategy 
was  to  throw  every  i>ossible  roadblock 
against  acquisition  of  water  rights  by 
the  growing  giant  next  door.  It  refused 
even  to  ratify  the  1922  agreement.  It  de- 
chned  to  agree  on  a  division  of  Lower 
Basin  water.  In  Congress  it  fought  a  bit- 
ter delaying  action  against  the  Bculder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  first  introduced  in 
1922,  and  stalled  from  iiassage  until 
1928. 

Congress,  wearied  of  the  nmning 
Arizona-California  feud,  determined  by 
that  act  to  settle  it.  It  .said  before  Hoover 
Dam  could  be  .started,  California  must 
renotmce  all  claims  to  over  4.4  million 
acre-Ieet  annually  of  Colorado  River 
water,  plus  one-lialf  of  surplus  waters. 
if  any.  A  2.8  million  acre-feet  allocation 
was  suggested  for  Arizona  and  300.000 
acre-feet  for  Nevada.  In  1929  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  agreed  to  the  limita- 
tion. Thus  began  the  process  ol  writing  a 
formula  to  allocate  equitably  the  short- 
ages of  the  river.  Tliat  process  we  are 
continuing  here  today.  Construction  of 
Hoover  Dam  at  last  began  in  1930  despite 
threats  by  Arizona's  Governor  to  call  out 
his  National  Guard  to  halt  the  ground- 
breaking. It  was  not  until  1944  that  Ari- 
zona reluctantly  ratified  the  Santa  Fe 
compact  in  order  to  sign  a  contract  wltii 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  its 
stipulated  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

During  that  .same  World  War  II  year. 
1944.  a  treaty  with  Mexico  was  ratified 
giving  it  a  .sui-prisingly  large  1.5  million 
acre-feet  of  the  Colorado's  water  annu- 
ally. The  actual  burden  of  this  treaty  is 
not  1.5.  but  approximately  1.8  million 
acre-feet  to  account  for  water  lost 
through  evaporation  and  regulation  of 
the  deliveiT  to  Mexico. 

By  itself  the  superimposed  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  was  an  unexpected,  but 
not  staggering  blow.  Taken  with  more 
complete  data  on  the  Colorado  River's 
actual  water  supply  accumulated  follow- 
ing the  compact,  it  ran  up  a  life-sized  red 
warning  flag.  Tlie  Sant.'i  Fe  negotiators. 
it  turned  out.  had  divided  up  more  water 
than  the  river  supplied.  This  deficit  now 
was  to  be  augmented  further  by  the  Im- 
posing treaty  burden.  The  gap  between 
water  expectations  and  water  realiza- 
tions of  the  States  was  staggering.  In 
short,  the  water  banki-uptcy  of  the  nver 
became  clear  and  certain. 

The  seeds  of  \1olent  controversy  be- 
tween the  States  along  its  banks  again 
were  sown.  This  time  the  mere  division 
of  an  assumed  water  sufficiency  was  not 
the  issue.  The  dispute  transmuted  to  a 
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dreaded  responsibility  to  allocat*  a 
triglitening  deficiency.  Arizona  moved 
quickly  in  1946  to  insulate  itself  from  any 
deficiency  allocation  by  asking  Congress 
lor  the  central  Arizona  project  measured 
by  the  State's  full  2.8  million  acre-feet 
claim,  undepleted  by  any  shortages  in 
supply.  California  and  others  counter- 
moved  by  stalling  legislation.  Frustrated 
in  Congress.  Arizona  moved  its  battle  to  a 
new  arena  in  1952.  It  filed  suit  against 
California  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  en- 
force its  hopes  and  desires. 

The  Court  rendered  its  decision  in 
1963.  It  refused  to  consider  the  question 
of  deficits.  That  hot  potato  was  tossed 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Congress.  In  the  process  Califomia's  4.4 
million  acre-feet  paper  allocation  of 
water  was  confirmed.  The  Couit  further 
decreed  that  the  considerable  waters  of 
an  Arizona  tributaiy  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Gila  River,  need  not  be  counted 
against  Arizona'.?  2.8  million  ^acre-feet 
paper  allocation.  This  was  a  bitter  blow- 
to  California  as  it  meant,  in  practical 
effect,  the  Colorado  River's  deficit  was 
not  to  be  lessened  by  the  Gila'.s  estimated 
1.75  million  acre-feet  flow. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  dismal 
day  in  court.  California  fought  hard  dur- 
ing the  mid-1950's  to  delay  legislation 
sought  by  the  upper  basin  States  to  ap- 
proach their  compact  entitlements  use  of 
Colorado  River  water.  Water  rii;hts  and 
compacts  to  the  contrary.  California 
theorized  that  as  long  as  wet  water  flows 
dov.m  the  river  it  is  not  held  upstream 
and  consequently  is  available  for  use  in 
existing  California  projects.  She  gained 
4  years  delaying  passing  of  the  Upper 
basin'.s  Colorado  River  storage  project 
until  11)56. 

This  contest  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  current  truce  on  bickering  between 
the  river  States.  It  became  apparent  to 
California  as  well  as  to  the  others  that 
fighting  bctw('en  themselves  offers  no 
real  solution  to  the  basic  problem  com- 
mon to  all:  water  bankruptcy  of  the 
river.  Each  passing  year  has  brought  a 
closer  realization  that  the  river's  water 
ledger  must  be  brought  out  of  the  red 
by  a  substantial  augmentation  of  water 
supply.  Within  20  years  the  actual  wet 
water  to  meet  California's  4.4  million 
acre-feet  entitlement  will  not  be  flowing 
due  to  new  uses  upstream.  Should  the 
central  Arizona  project  be  built,  its  situ- 
ation will  be  the  .same.  Only  a  Uttle  far- 
ther in  the  future  will  the  same  conse- 
quences plague  upper  basin  States.  Their 
entitlement  by  the  compact  may  meet 
their  needs,  but  water  actually  available 
will  not. 

Out  of  the  decade's  background  of 
bitterness  that  I  have  recited  the  water 
statesmen  of  these  warring  States  at 
last  have  achieved  a  fair  peace.  Its  equit- 
able terms  are  embodied  in  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3300.  It  is  before  you  now  for 
ratification.  If  you  will  but  do  so,  the 
West  and  the  Nation  will  be  enhanced. 

Although  the  seven  Colorado  River 
States  may  ag'ee  on  little  else,  all  are 
now  convinced  that  a  dire  future  of 
drought  can  be  a\  oided  only  by  augmen- 
tation of  their  river  basin's  deficit  water 
supply  through  augmentation  by  some 
means:  importation  of  surplus,  unused. 


luineeded  water  from  sources  outside  the 
natural  drainage  basiHS  of  the  South- 
west, desalination,  weather  modification, 
and  other  means  as  H.R.  3300  would 
study.  And  at  this  point  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  absolutely  no  proposal  for 
importation  could  be  made  unless  it  fully 
provides  for  the  water  needs  of  any  area 
of  origin.  Of  equal  importance  the  bill 
Ijrovides  for  a  means  for  repaying  the 
co.st  of  the  projects  authorized  by  a  basin 
fund  into  which  revenues  will  pour,  not 
only  for  this  purpo,se  but  also  to  pay  for 
any  augmentation  measures  which  may 
later  be  found  appropriate  and  which,  of 
course,  are  approved  by  Congress  and  all 
States  involved.  The  bill  states  that  the 
cost  of  supplying  the  first  1.5  million 
acre-feet  of  augmentation  logically 
ought  to  be  a  national  obligation  .■^ince 
the  obligation  to  supply  that  amount  of 
water  to  Mexico  is  a  national  obligation 
iissimied  by  solemn  treaty.  However,  this 
legislation  does  not  make  it  a  national 
obligation  or  commit  the  United  States 
to  spend  a  cent  of  money  on  augmenta- 
tion to  supply  the  Mexican  burden.  It 
states  only  this  Congress'  feeling  as  to 
the  equities  involved.  Any  future  Con- 
gress which  actually  takes  up  the  aug- 
mentation implementation  is  wholly  free 
to  say  how  it  shall  be  financed. 

This  bill  includes  other  features  ac- 
ceptable to  all  seven  States  by  way  of 
give-and-take  compromises,  such  as; 

Authorization  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  for  Arizona. 

Authorization  of  five  new  participating 
projects  for  the  upper  basin. 

Assurance  to  California  that  calcula- 
tion and  allocation  of  the  river's  water 
deficit  will  acknowledge  its  prior  accept- 
ance of  the  first  burdeii  of  shortages  by 
limiting  itself. 

A  provision  guaranteeing  first  claim  to 
the  areas  of  origin  of  water  imported 
from  them.  That  is  to  say.  not  one  drop 
of  water  they  need  can  ever  be  taken 
away  from  them. 

Despite  the  area-of-origin  protective 
clause.  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
Washinaton.  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana— \1olently  oppose  the  legislation. 
They  feai  imports  will  come  from  their 
Columbia  River.  Such  opposition  is  not 
rational  in  context  of  these  States'  am- 
ply generous  water  supply.  It  is  only  ex- 
plainable by  the  fact  that  they  have  such 
an  excess  of  water  in  relation  to  their 
needs  that  they  have  never  studied  care- 
fully what  their  present  and  future  needs 
are.  They  have  not  studied  it  carefully 
in  relation  tr  po.^sible  future  needs  based 
on  expansion  durinj?  the  decades  ahead. 
They  do  not  want  to  take  chances  on  un- 
knowns. Further,  their  numerous  Con- 
rrcssmen.  Senators.  Govcinors,  and  can- 
didates for  office  at  all  levels  find  mount- 
ing a  crusade  "to  save  the  Northwest's 
water  from  lireedy  California"  is  much 
more  productive  at  the  polls  than  debat- 
ing more  controversial  issues.  Otherwise 
they  would  not  ignore  the  total  effective- 
ness of  the  i.>rotective  clause.  There  is  as 
much  chance  of  imports  from  northern 
California  as  there  is  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  California  we  are  already 
moving  our  water  around  the  State  under 
sucli  i:rotection  and  we  know  it  is  iron- 
clad and  It  works. 


There  can  be  but  two  alternative  re- 
sults of  this  battle.  If  good  sense  pre- 
vails, H.R.  3300  will  pass  without  crip- 
pling amendments  and  the  West  will 
have  water.  If  the  opposition's  campaign 
succeeds,  there  will  be  disastrous  and 
lasting  water  shortage  throughout  one- 
twelfth  of  the  U.S.  continent.  Down  the 
drain  with  the  wreckage  will  go  the  water 
future  of  my  own  and  six  neighboring 
States.  Funds  for  and  hopes  of  augment- 
ing the  Colorado  River's  inadequate 
water  supply  will  not  be  available. 
Even  studies  aimed  at  water  augmenta- 
tion will  be  scrapped  and  so  will  relief 
from  the  Mexican  ircaty  burden.  A  deli- 
cately structured  compromise  will  be 
brutally  shattered  and  the  Colorado 
River  States  will  be  relegated  lo  a  hope- 
less future  of  internecine  water  warfare. 
Arizona  does  not  ask  for  prostitution  of 
the  legislation  to  a  parochial  central 
Arizona  promotion  by  the  elimination  of 
these  features  which  make  it  a  regional 
plan  valuable  to  all  .seven  States.  Colo- 
rado does  not  ask  for  special  preferment, 
nor  does  California  nor  Utah  nor  any 
other  States  involved  ask  another  to 
commit  water  hara-kari.  Why  should 
these  pleaders  from  eveiywhere  ask  us 
to  do  so? 

As  a  Californian,  I  am  further  con- 
cerned that  the  bogus  fears  of  the  politi- 
cians from  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  the 
groundless  and  unfair  reluctance  and  re- 
fusal to  own  up  to  a  national  treaty  obli- 
gation or  the  "central  Arizona  project 
only"  flim-nam  or  the  callous  rejection 
of  a  fairlv  arrived  at  settlement  of  the 
decades-old  Arizona-California  dispute 
or  other  bill-gutting  maneuvers  may 
recklessly  murder  tliis  plan  >o  inter- 
woven v.ith  the  destiny  of  the  West. 

I  plead  that  crippling  .Mncndments  to 
this  bill  be  beat  down  and  that  it  re- 
ceive your  approving  vote  intact  so  that 
30  million  of  vo:ir  fellow  citizens  may 
have  the  opportunity  t-D  develop  their 
precious  vater  resources  in  harmony  and 
plan  wisely  together  for  the  future's 
many  more  millions  of  Americans  who 
will  inherit  and  inhabit  this  land  and 
who  must  have  their  opportunity  to  make 
it  grow  apace  with  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Now  I  wish  to  discuss  in  detail  two 
features  of  the  bill  before  us  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  general  way.  These  are 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  and  the  4.4 
shortage  formula. 

THE    MEXICAN  W.AIER    TRF..MY 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  project  bill. 
faces  up  to  the  fact  that  pcriormance  of 
the  v%-artime  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is 
causing  a  water  shortage  on  the  Colorado 
River.  v\hich  will  frustrate  the  iiiter- 
state  ap::ortionment  made  by  Congress 
in  the  1928  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
as  well  as  the  interb::sin  apportionment 
made  by  tlie  Colorado  River  compact 
Title  II  of  the  bill  accordingly,  and  prop- 
erly, directs  the  Secretary  to  investigate 
means  of  augmenting  the  river  char- 
acterizps  the  treaty  as  a  national  obli- 
gation m  section  202.  and  t?lls  h.im  to 
treat  as  nonreimbursable  the  cost  of  the 
augmentat'on  works  required  to  orfset 
the  treaty  burden  in  401.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  liave  approved  this  principle. 
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The  Secretao'  reported  to  the  Hou.se 
Interior  and  Insular  .^ifairs  Committee 
May  17.  1965,  during  hearings  on  HR. 
4671.  at  iJage  9: 

.\n  alternativp  .ipproacli.  of  course,  lo  as- 
sure the  inalnipnatice  of  main  ^trelm  prices 
for  r.ot  to  pxceed  1.500.000  :!cre-feet  of  im- 
ported water  per  .mimm  woiilrl  be  to  ret.iln 
the  iionreimbnr«tble  allocation,  now  pro- 
vided for  in  section  402,  to  replenishment  of 
dericiencie?  m  main  stream  water  occasioned 
by  Mexican  Treaty  deliveries,  with  the  limi- 
tation that  the  nonreimbursable  cost.s  be 
limited  to  those  'i.^sociated  with  the  importa- 
tion of  not  ID  ox.'i'ed  1. 700. 000  acre-leet  for 
replenishment  purposes.  In  tiie  Bure.iu  of 
Btidget's  view  thi.s  alternative,  too,  wotild 
be  applicable  if  the  Congress  considered  the 
Lower   Colorado   River   .situation    unique. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  reported 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs  on  May  10,  1965.  on  S, 
1019,  89th  Congress,  reprinted  in  hear- 
ings. House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  H.R.  4671,  89th  Con- 
gress, page  17: 

The  Bureau  does  recognize,  however,  that 
one  of  the  import;tnt  demands  on  the  river 
is  to  provide  water  necessary  to  meet  com- 
mitments made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  tlie  treaty  of  1944. 
ShoiUd  the  Confess  decide  that  the  situa- 
tion is  tinique.  we  believe  that  the  price 
guarantee  shotild  be  further  limited  to  not 
more  than  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually, the  amotint  required  to  meet  the 
U.S.  treaty  obligation.  With  this  proviso,  the 
chance.s  would  appear  minimal,  based  on 
Department  of  the  Interior  estimates,  that 
any  imported  water  would  liave  to  carry  a 
price  hlglier  than  main  stream  water — at 
leas:  in  the  period  iliroush  y.w  2030. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  prop- 
erly conceded,  in  its  proposed  findings 
and  conclusions  submitted  to  the  U,S, 
Supreme  Court's  Special  Master  in  Ari- 
zona against  California  at  page  47: 

"If  such  shortage  ,"'hould  occtir,  it  would 
be  by  reason  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  obliga- 
tion." 

The  above  caption  restates  the  second  point 
of  our  Proposed  Conclusion  11.15.  We  think 
argument  is  not  necessary  to  .support  It. 

Like  all  treaties,  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  is.  of  course,  a  national  obliga- 
tion, and  the  bill  so  states,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances back  of  this  particular  treaty 
would  make  it  a  particularly  shocking 
injustice  to  impose  the  treaty's  financial 
consequences  on  the  Colorado  Basin 
States  alone. 

Tire  facts  are  these: 

THE    BOULDER    CANYON     PROJECT    ACT     (45    STAT. 
10571 

In  1928  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  stipulated  in  section  1  that  the 
waters  stored  in  Hoover  Dam  should  be 
dedicated  to  "beneficial  uses  exclusively 
within  the  United  States."  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  read  simply 
"beneficial  uses  within  the  United 
States."  Senator  Pittman.  chaiiTnan  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
member  of  the  reporting  committee,  ex- 
plained in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  10,  1928,  at  page  338: 

A  treaty  may  never  be  necessary  with  regard 
to  this  Whenever  a  treaty  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  the  burden  of  applvlng 
for  that  treaty  will  be  en  Mexico,  not  on 
the  United  States. 

When  we  use  this  water  which  we  store, 
it  will  be  used  before  it  can  possibly  get  to 


Mexico,  except  sucii  of  the  return  us  may 
go  there.  If  Mexico  maintains  that  she  is 
being  deprived  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  which  she  is  entitled  she  has  only 
one  known  legal  remedy,  and  that  is.  thnniph 
the  State  Department  of  Mexico,  lo  protest 
to  tlie  ,state  Department  at  Washington,  to 
see  if  .1  liaiTiKmiouR  adjusiment  can  r.ot  be 
brought  abotu. 

We  might  seek  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
regard  to  what  water  coiUd  bi'  used  in  Mex- 
ico. In  the  lirst  place,  >ou  woiUd  have  a 
question  as  to  wliether.  if  It  was  already 
iseing  used,  any  treaty  could  lake  away  ,iny 
vested  rights.  We  know  r.o  statute  can,  and 
I  hold  that  a  treaty  Is  only  a  statute. 

We  will  rissmne,  liowever.  as  a  violent  con- 
clusion, that  the  Secretary  uf  State  i^f  the 
United  States  would  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  (.'iving  them  miiny  times  the  amount 
of  water  to  wlii<'h  they  were  etitit'ed.  Irom 
ilie  natural  How  of  iliis  river,  and,  to  do  :o, 
should  attempt  to  injure  romo  lested  rights 
in  this  country,  to  take  away  fnm  people 
the  use  of  v.ater  they  had  been  legally  using 
lor  irrigation. 

That  treaty  would  have  to  come  to  this 
body  for  ratification  before  it  vv'ould  ever  be 
a  treaty.  It  wotild  take  two-thirds  of  this 
Ijody  to  ratify  it.  It  is  totally  inconceivable, 
if  we  pas.s  this  bill,  which  states  that  all  of 
the  Impounded  water  above  the  natural 
now  shall  be  ti.sed  exclusively  in  »he  United 
States,  that  they  would  r^Uify  any  such 
treaty.  They  would  have  just  as  mvcn  right 
to  say  to  Meixco  then,  as  they  wotild  liave 
if  we  would  pass  just  such  a  resolution  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  read:  "You  ne'.er 
had  ally  right  under  the  comity  of  nations 
to  ri^.e  ttored  waters  of  uur  cotintry.  Your 
lights  vv-ere  solely  limited  to  the  natural 
How  ft'id  the  u!^e  to  which  you  put  the  nat- 
ural How.  Then,  in  .iddition  to  that,  the 
tougre-s  <:f  the  United  States  passed  a  pub- 
lic act  in  which  tliey  stated  to  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  all  of  this  impounded 
water  was  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the 
United  States.  You  and  your  citizens  had  no- 
tice of  it.  You  cannot  complain  that  you 
are  now  Injured  because  you  took  no  notice 
of  it." 

There  is  not  a  chance  in  the  world  of 
Mexico  ever  getting  anything  except  that 
which  she  is  morally  cnti'iled  to  under  the 
comity  of  nations,  and  we  know  ju.st  what 
that  is. 

But,  to  make  doubly  sure,  the  Senate 
added  the  word  "exclusively." 

The  Congre.^R,  in  the  same  act.  granted 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  section  13,  and  directed 
in  section  8a,  that  the  United  States 
and  all  of  its  water  users  should  be  con- 
trolled by  that  compact.  Article  IIIi^c)  of 
that  compact  provides: 

I  c)  If.  as  a  matter  of  international  comitv, 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  hereafter 
rec'/ijnize  in  the  United  States  of  Mexico  any 
right  to  the  use  of  any  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System,  such  waters  shai;  be  supplied 
f.rst  from  the  waters  which  are  .surplus  f<ver 
and  above  the  aggregate  cf  the  quantities 
specified  in  paragraphs  la)  and  (b):  and  if 
such  surplus  shall  prove  in.'tidicient  for  this 
purpose,  then,  the  burden  r,f  oUch  deSciinry 
shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  Upper  Basin 
and  the  Lower  Basin,  and  whenever  necessary 
the  States  of  the  Upper  Divi.'-.lon  shall  deliver 
at  Lee  Ferry  water  to  supply  one-half  of  the 
deficiency  so  recognized  in  addition  to  that 
provided  in  paragraph  id) 

The  Congress  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  water  supply  was  sub- 
stantially more  than  18  million  acre-feet 
and  therefore  there  was  at  least  2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  ".surplus"  to  .satisfy 
Mexico  above  the  16  million  acre-feet  of 
consumptive  use  allocated  by  the  com- 


pact, 7.5  million  to  the  upi^er  basin,  per 
article  Illiai,  and  8.5  million  to  the 
lower  basin.  i;er  articles  III  'a)  and  <b), 
Accoidinuly.  Coimress  in  .section  4<a» 
directed  the  allocation  of  7.5  million 
acre-feet  of  the  water  apiiortioned  to  the 
lower  ba,sin,  4.4  million  to  California,  2.8 
million  to  Arizona.  300.000  to  Nevada, 
and  directed  that  the  "r  xcess"  above  that 
quantity,  the  million  referred  to  in  ar- 
ticle Ili(b>  plus  the  ".surplus"  above  8.5 
million,  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Ari;'.ona  and  California. 

WORKS  lil'II.T  IN    REIIANCE  ON  THE  PROJECT  ACT 

Between  1928  and  1944  over  $600  mil- 
lion was  invested  by  the  United  States, 
underwritten  by  lower  basin  water  and 
l)0\ver  u,sors,  find  i'v  watef  unM's  in  the 
lower  basin  States  lo  put  water  to  use  in 
reliance  on  the  a,s,surance  ol  Congress 
tliat  no  agreement  would  be  made  with 
Mexico  that  would  invade  the  basic  7.5 
million  acre-feet  that  Congress  liad  ap- 
iiortioned among  the  three  lower  basin 
States:  that  only  the  uses  in  excess  of 
that  quantity  wero  at  the  hazard  of  any 
future  treaty:  and  that  the  foreseeable 
.'-urijlus  water  would  more  than  .'■atisfy 
any  probable  treaty. 

THE  .\!ryICAN  WATfni  nni^ATY     AND  ITS  MISTAKEN 
WATER    StUTI.Y    ASStlMPTTON 

In  1941.  in  wartime,  the  Stale  Depjut- 
j.ient  undertook  negotiations  with  Mexi- 
eo  for  a  treaty  to  encompass  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  mo.st  of  the  water  oriui- 
nates  i  i  Mexico  btit  is  lin-jcly  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  C:)!i)r.ido.  >vhere 
all  the  water  ori'-tinales  and  is  ;->lorpd  mid 
conserved  in  the  United  States:  Mexico 
contributes  no  water  and  has  no  sites  fo'- 
,'-torage  dams.  Obviously,  any  treaty 
would  be  a  trade  of  Colorado  River  water 
to  Mexico  for  Rio  Grande  water  for  lands 
in  Texas.  Both  nations  negotiated  on 
mistaken  estimates  of  the  water  supply. 

Mexico  a.s.^erted  that  the  available 
supply  was  18.400.000  acre-feet  annually, 
and  stated,  according  to  VI  "Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  Diplo- 
matic Papers  1942."  at  pau-e  550;  inib- 
li-shed  by  the  State  Department  in  1963: 

This  means  a  surplus  of  2.400.000  acre-feet 
."inually.  which  amount  could  be  allowed  to 
Mexico  "  without  Injury  to  its  northern 
lie  iL'hbor. 

Our  State  Department  replied  at  page 
561: 

Based  upon  the  best  data  presently  avail- 
able, the  total  virgin  flow  of  the  river  is 
estimated  at  18.000.000  acre-feet  per  annum 
on  the  average,  leaving  an  estimated  averac'e 
quantity  of  2,000.000  acre-feet  per  year  to 
t:i:<e  c.ire  of  reservoir  losses  and  for  future 
illfications  in  the  United  States.  This  water 
can  all  be  beneficially  used  in  the  United 
St.ites.  Projects  in  operation  and  under  con- 
struction in  the  lower  basin  of  the  United 
St'itos  at  the  jiresent  lime  will  use  f>  140.000 
iicre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  per  yeir 
This  is  640,000  acre-feet  more  than  the  firm 
;:llocatlons  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  to 
ihc  lower  Basin  States.  These  projects  do  not 
comprehend  the  total  possibilities  of  the 
lower  basin. 

In  addition  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  average  figures 
which  do  not  take  into  account  extended 
per;ods  of  low  run-off  such  as  have  been  re- 
cently experienced,  where  American  develop- - 
:nents  would  necessarily  be  deprived  of  suf- 
ficient water  if  any  substantial  amount  w.as 
suaranteed  to  Mexico,  ft.  is  quite  possible 
that  m  years  of  abnormal  run-off  2.000.000 
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acre-iVet  of  water  or  more  could  be  delivered 
to  Mexico  without  deprivation  to  lands  in 
the  United  States,  even  after  ultimate  de- 
velopments In  tJie  United  States  In  the 
average  year,  however,  the  amount  that 
could  be  so  delivered  would  be  very  much 
lees  than  this  figure,  and  during  dry  cycles 
much  less  than  l.OOO.OOO  acre-feet  would  be 
available  without  serious  deprivation  to 
American  Interests. 

Mexico's  estimates  of  the  water  supply  and 
that  amount  which  will  be  available  for  ulti- 
mate use  were  undoubtedly  based  on  early 
figpires  which  have  been  shown  by  later  sur- 
veys to  be  Inaccurate.  When  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  was  negotiated  In  1922  it  was 
issumed  that  total  water  production  In  the 
basin  was  about  19.000.000  acre-feet.  Sixteen 
.■nillion  acre-feet  were  allocated  by  the  Com- 
pact. Subsequent  stream  flow  records'  have 
indlciited  that  the  1922  estimate  was  too 
high. 

Later,  and  mistakeiUy,  the  American 
negotiators  shifted  to  higher  estimates. 
A  Mexican  negotiator  reported  to  his 
Senate  as  reprinted  in  full  in  U.S.  Senate 
Document  98.  79th  Congress,  and  in  part 
in  Senate  Document  249,  79th  Congress, 
at  page  14: 

The  negotiations  of  the  treaty  on  the  part 
of  the  American  delegation  and  later  its  ap- 
proval by  the  American  Senate  were  made 
oy  taking  as  a  funilamental  basis  the  official 
iocument  called  the  Santa  Fe  agreement, 
which  with  the  approval  of  the  American 
Federal  Government  distributed,  since  1922, 
•,he  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  among 
the  American  States  of  the  upper  and  lower 
basins,  and  specified  that  the  waters  assigned 
to  Mexico  should  be  taken  from  the  excess 
xhich  the  average  virgin  volume  of  the  river 
22.000.000.000  cubic  meters)  i  17.835.000 
acre-feet)  had  over  the  volume  distributed 
among  tlie  American  States  of  the  upper 
and  lower  basins  (20.000.000.000  cubic 
meters)  (16.213.600  acre-feet).  Our  assign- 
ment of  1.850.000.000  cubic  meters  (1.500.000 
acre- feet)  Is  included,  then,  within  the 
2.000.000.000  cubic  meters  (1,621.000  acre- 
feet)  of  the  difference. 

It  is  clear  that  both  the  American  and 
Mexican  negotiators  thought  they  were 
disposing  ouiy  of  waters  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  describes  as  "sur- 
plus,"  entailing  no  curtailment  of  uses 
of  water  apportioned  by  the  Colorado 
River  compact. 

The  treaty  actually  signed,  in  1944. 
Treaty  Series  994,  54  Stat.  1219,  guar- 
anteed Mexico  a  minimum  of  1.5  million 
acre-feet  annually,  measui-ed  at  the 
boundary.  But  the  actual  burden  on  the 
American  water  supply  occasioned  by 
this  guarantee  is  abjut  1.3  million.  This 
is  because  the  Un:ted  States  absorbs  all 
reservoir  evaporat'on  and  channel  losses, 
and\because  the  treaty  givfs  the  United 
States  credit  only  for  water  delivered  in 
response  to  Mexican  schedules  of  de- 
mands, with  no  credit  for  overdeliveries, 
which  are  una\oidable.  Wartime  exigen- 
cies, plus  the  desire  to  have  this  agree- 
ment signed  before  convening  of  the  con- 
ference to  organize  the  United  Nations, 
accounted  for  some  of  the  concessions 
granted  Mexico.  The  girarantee  to  Mex- 
ico now  known  to  be  insupportable  with- 
out grave  damage  to  American  inter- 
ests— reads  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  10 

Of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  from 
jmy  and  all  sources,  there  are  allotted  to 
Mexico : 

fa)  A  guaranteed  annual  quantity  of 
1.500.000      acre-feet       (1,850,234,000      cubic 


meters)  to  be  delivered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  this  Treaty. 

(b)  Any  other  quantities  irrlving  at  the 
Mexican  p>oints  of  diversion,  with  the  under- 
standing that  In  any  year  in  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  Section,  there 
exists  a  siuTJlus  of  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  In  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
supply  uses  in  the  United  States  and  the 
guaranteed  quantity  of  1,500,000  acre-feet 
(1,850,234,000  cubic  meters)  annually  to  Mex- 
ico, the  United  States  undertakes  to  deliver 
to  Mexico,  in  the  marmer  set  out  In  Article 
15  of  this  Treaty,  additional  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  to  provide  a  total 
quantity  not  to  exceed  1,700,000  acre-feet 
(2,096,931.000  cubic  meters)  a  year,  Mexico 
shall  acquire  no  right  beyond  that  provided 
by  this  subparagraph  by  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Colorado  River  system,  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  in  excess  of  1,500,000 
acre-feet  (1,850,234,000  cubic  meters)  an- 
nually. 

"In  the  event  of  extraordinary  drought  or 
serious  accident  to  the  Irrigation  system  In 
the  United  States,  thereby  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  States  to  deliver  the 
guaranteed  quantity  of  1,500,000  acre-feet 
( 1,850.234,000  cubic  meters)  a  year,  the  water 
allotted  to  Mexico  under  subparagraph  (a) 
of  this  Article  will  be  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  as  consumptive  uses  In  the  United 
States  are  reduced." 

The  United  States  has  never  invoked 
the  "extraordinary  drought"  escape 
clause,  even  at  a  time  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  imposing  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  consumptive  uses  be- 
low Hoover  Dam. 

There  were  those  who  foresaw  the 
havoc  that  this  guarantee  to  Mexico 
would  create.  Ex-President  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, who  had  been  the  Federal  represen- 
tative chairing  the  negotiation  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  in  1922,  wrote  in 
1944.  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  be  foimd  in  Senate  Doc- 
ument 32,  79th  Congress,  and  House 
Document  717,  80th  Congress  at  pages 
159-160: 

At  the  time  the  Compact  was  negotiated 
the  possibility  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
with  Mexico  some  day  was  recognized,  and 
that  under  It  Mexico  might  become  entitled 
to  tlie  use  of  some  water.  In  that  event,  the 
compact  divides  the  burden  between  the 
upper  and  lower  basins,  but  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  compact  "foreshadows"  such  a 
treaty  as  that  now  proposed. 

I  am  sure  none  of  the  Commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  compact  had  any  idea  that 
our  Government  would  offer  to  guarantee 
Mexico  any  such  amount  as  the  1.500.000 
acre-feet  stated  in  the  projxjsed  treaty.  At- 
that  time  Mexico  was  using  about  500.000  to 
600,000  acre-feet  per  year.  Her  lands  were 
subject  to  a  serious  flood  menace  every  year, 
and  the  silt  In  the  river  water  was  clogging 
her  Irrigation  canals  and  ditches  and  thus 
threatened  her  whole  development.  It  was  a 
serious  question  as  to  how  Mexico  could  pre- 
vent disaster  to  the  lands  .•^he  was  tlien  culti- 
vating, much  less  increase  that  use. 

Now,  by  means  of  American  works,  we  have 
controlled  the  floodwater  and  silt,  which  is 
of  tremendous  value  to  Mexico.  No  one  would 
want  to  deny  these  benefits  to  Mexico.  But 
had  it  been  suggested  in  1922  that  the  United 
States  was  to  be  penalized  in  the  future  by 
having  to  furnish  free  to  Mexico  a  volume 
of  water,  made  available  by  works  con- 
structed In  the  United  States  to  supply  lands 
made  possible  of  development  only  because 
of  those  works,  I  know  it  would  have  met 
with  the  opposition  of  the  compact  framers. 
Moreover,  had  the  compact  negotiators  con- 
sidered such  a  treaty  possible  as  the  present 


one.  I  am  not  sure  that  agreement  on  a 
compact  could  have  been  reached.  Certainly, 
the  compact  that  was  concluded  would  have 
been  different, 

•  •  •  *  • 

1,  As  to  the  allocation  of  water. —  (a) 
Quantity. — The  treaty  guarantees  at  least 
1.500.000  acre-feet  per  year  to  Mexico  but 
contains  no  .specific  allocation  or  reservation 
of  water  to  the  United  States.  This  guaranty 
takes  precedence  over  older  American  users 
who  are  paying  for  the  storage  works  which 
alone  will  make  possible  Mexico's  increase 
of  use  above  the  quantity  of  approximately 
750.000  acre-feet  which  Rhe  u~ed  before  con- 
stiuctlon  of  the  Boulder  Canvon  project. 
Each  country  ought  to  be  all(x;ated  a  pro 
rata  of  the  flow  of  the  river  so  that  Mexico 
will  phare  the  hazards  of  the  Americin  water 
supply  if  she  is  to  share  the  benefits  of  the 
American  storage.  Tlie  so-called  "escape 
clause"  entitling  the  United  States  to 
diminish  deliveries  only  if  her  own  consump- 
tive use  Is  curtailed  by  extraordinary  drought 
is  so  uncertain  in  operation  as  to  invite 
acrimonious  dispute. 

(b)  Thr  impairment  of  existing  American 
rights. — Tlie  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
stipulated  that  the  waters  stored  by  that 
project  should  be  used  exclusively  within  the 
United  States.  Congress  appropriated  $165.- 
000.000  on  that  representation  to  the  tax- 
payer. Communities  in  the  lower  basin  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  the  United  States 
reciting  that  pledge,  and  in  reliance  upon 
it  have  incurred  over  $500,000,000  of  debt  to 
repay  the  Government's  whole  investment 
and  to  construct  aqueducts,  canals,  trans- 
mission lines,  etc..  to  use  the  water  so  stored 
and  pild  for.  Figures  used  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  show  that  In  a  decade  like  1031- 
40.  if  1.500.000  acre-feet  were  guaranteed  to 
Mexico  each  year,  some  15.000.000  ax;re-feet 
of  Boulder  Canyon  storage  would  have  to  be 
drawn  down  for  that  purpose,  exhaustlne 
substantially  the  whole  active  storage  of  the 
reservoir,  after  making  deductions  for  flood 
control  and  dead  storage.  Our  pledge  ought  to 
be  kept.  If  it  is  to  be  broken.  Mexico  ought 
to  be  admitted  no  further  than  to  a  basis  of 
parity  with,  not  precedence  over,  the  Ameri- 
can users  who  iissumed  the  obligation  to  piy 
for  these  works  on  the  promise  that  the 
benefit  would  be  theirs. 

(C)  Quality. — The  treaty's  evasion  as  to 
quality  of  water  to  be  furnished  to  Mexico 
should  be  clarified  one  way  or  the  other: 
Either  by  adding  a  reservation  requiring 
Mexico  to  take  all  water  regardless  of  quality, 
and  even  though  it  is  unusable,  which  is 
what  the  Stnte  Department  says  this  treaty 
means,  but  which  must  be  a  profound  shock 
to  Mexico:  or,  in  the  alternative,  providing 
for  the  delivery  of  waters  through  the  All- 
Amertcan  Canal  only,  assuring  Mexico  sub- 
stantially the  same  quality  as  that  delivered 
to  American  projects  through  the  same  canal. 
and  disclaiming  specifically  the  quality  of 
any  water  delivered  to  Mexico  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  through  works  which  she  may 
herself  build. 

As  to  quality,  this  was  the  sort  of  rep- 
resentation received  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  one  of  our  negotiators,  as  recorded 
in  Senate  Document  249,  79th  Congress 
at  page  12: 

Senator  Downey.  Mr.  Tipton,  is  there  any 
statement  in  the  treaty  as  to  the  quality 
of  water  that  must  be  delivered  by  the 
United  States  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Tipton.  We  are  protected  on  the 
quality,   sir. 

Senator  Downey.  That  is.  you  would  mean 
by  that  staternent  that  ice  could  perform 
the  terms  of  our  treaty  with  Mexico  by  de- 
livering to  her  water  that  would  not  be 
usable? 

Mr.  Tipton.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Downey.  And  you  think  that  some 
court  in  the  future  would  uphold  that  kind 
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of  interpretation,  that  we  could  satisfy  in 
whole  or  in  part  our  obligation  to  Mexico 
under  this  treaty  of  delivering  1,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  water,  even  though  some  or  all  of  it 
icere  not   usable  for  irrigation  purposes? 

Mr.  Tipton.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  sir.  During  the  negotiations,  that 
iiuestion  was  argued  strenuously.  .Memo- 
randa passed  back  and  forth  during  nego- 
tiations indicate  what  the  intent  was.  Lan- 
guage was  placed  in  the  treaty  to  cover  that 
situation  and  to  cover  only  that  situation. 
I  Emphasis  supplied.) 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Mexican  negotia- 
tors gave  the  opposite  report  to  their 
Senate: 

That  was  covered  in  the  treaty  when  it 
spoke  of  waters  for  irrigation.  No  one  would 
be  able  to  sign  a  treaty  to  give  or  receive 
waters  of  bad  quality  because  both  parties 
would  suffer  damage  therefrom. 

The  dependence  of  Mexico  on  Hoover 
Dam  storage,  dedicated  by  the  Project 
Act  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  American 
water  users,  was  conceded  by  one  of  the 
principal  Mexican  negotiators,  reporting 
to  his  own  Senate  as  reported  in  U.S. 
Senate  Document  249.  79th  Congress,  at 
page  9 : 

This  graph  shows  clearly  that  in  the  irregu- 
lar form  in  which  tlie  flows  would  occur, 
Mexico,  instead  of  receiving  benefits  would 
repeatedly  sustain  damage;  as  a  rule  when 
the  water  was  available,  it  would  descend  in 
veritable  floods  which  would  destroy  every- 
thing; and  on  other  occasions  in  the  months 
of  the  greatest  scarcity  and  the  greatest  ne- 
cessity, the  cliannel  would  be  dry. 

Instead,  the  waters  that  Mexico  will  re- 
ceive in  accordance  with  the  treaty  v^'ill  be 
received  regulated  by  the  American  works, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  for  their  appli- 
cation to  the  lands.  Fcr  this  purpose  there  is 
established  In  the  treaty,  procedure  by  means 
of  whicla  the  Mexican  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
will  present  each  year,  in  advance,  to  the 
American  section  of  the  same  Commission 
monthly  tables  lor  delivery  of  the  water 
which  our  lands  are  going  to  iieed  for  the 
following  year;  and,  what  is  more,  there  Is 
a  stipulation  that  these  tables  can  be  varied 
20  percent,  plus  or  mintis,  30  days  in  advance. 
in  the  event  that  the  forecasts  that  shall 
have  been  made  are  not  exact.  •   •   * 

In  the  same  graph  to  which  I  referred  It 
is  shown  clearly  that  ereii  supposing  that  not 
a  single  drop  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
were  retained  in  American  territory,  the  ir- 
regular form  in  which  the  discharge  would 
arrive  in  our  country  tvould  not  permit  any 
important  area  of  land-  to  be  irrigated;  that 
is  to  say.  supposing  that  there  is  accepted 
as  correct  the  conclusion  to  which  Lie.  Man- 
zanera  del  Campo  arrives,  not  only  would  we 
be  miable  to  increase  our  irrigation  system 
on  the  Colorado  River  in  Lower  California 
and  Sonora  up  to  200.000  hectares  in  round 
figures,  as  we  are  going  to  do  when  the  treaty 
enters  into  effect,  but  probably  the  area  al- 
"cttdy  irrigated  would  have  to  be  reduced 
considerably.  *   •   • 

At  page  10  of  the  same  document  an- 
other Mexican  negotiator  reported: 

We  Mexican  engineers,  when  we  saw  that 
these  gigantic  works  were  being  executed, 
tmderstood  that  there  approached  the  criti- 
cal moment  for  Mexico  in  which  the  lands  of 
the  Mexican  Valley  ran  the  danger  of  re- 
turning to  their  condition  of  one  of  the  most 
inhospitable  deserts  in  the  world  through 
lack  of  water,  since  our  country  would  have 
to  depend  on  taking  water.  In  the  manner 
that  it  might  best  be  able  to  do  it.  from  the 
Colorado  River  by  using  occasional  surpluses 
that    might   flow   through   said   river. 


That  is.  even  when  it  is  true  that  the  total 
volume  of  the  surpluses  which  flow  through 
the  Colorado  River  will  still  be  very 
great  in  many  years,  its  current  is  from  now 
on  so  irregular  that  it  can  be  stated  that, 
while  during  some  weeks  the  Mexican  lands 
of  the  Mexican  Valley  can  be  dying  of  thirst, 
in  the  following  weeks  they  may  be  choked 
and  submerged  by  the  inundations  provoked 
by  discharges  from  the  American  dams, 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  as  Mexico  did 
not  have  any  place  to  regulate  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  order  to  distribute 
them  day  by  day,  during  each  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  irrigation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrange  by  means  of  the  treaty  for 
the  United  States  to  deliver  that  water  to 
us  regulated  to  our  wishes  within  certain 
limitations  which  do  not  impose  on  us  any 
sacrifice  for  any  plan  of  cultivation  that  is 
followed  in  Mcxicali  Valley.  For  this  service 
of  regulation  of  that  water,  our  country  does 
not  have  to  pay  a  single  cent. 

It  is  wholly  imclear  whether  the  "ex- 
traordinaiT  drought"  clause  would  en- 
able the  United  States  to  protect  its  re- 
serves in  storage,  or  whether  American 
reservoirs  must  be  drawn  down  without 
limit  to  satisfy  the  treaty  burden,  .so 
long  as  American  consumptive  uses  are 
not  reduced  below  some  quantity,  itself 
unstated,  unless  it  is  assumed  thai  the 
compact  apportionments  are  the  implied 
criteria  for  this  purpose.  This  was  typi- 
cal testimony  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee as  reprinted  in  Senate  Document 
249,  79th  Congress,  at  pages  16  and  17: 

Mr.  Tipton.  •  •  •  Senator  Mlllikln  asked 
two  questions.  His  first  question  was,  as  I 
understood  it — and  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — if  there  was  no 
curtailment  in  the  consumptive  uses,  but 
there  was  a  depletion  of  reservoir  rapacity, 
whether  or  not  we  i.ould  Invoke  this  provi- 
sion. I  said  I  did  not  think  so. 

His  second  question  was  this — that  if. 
accompanying  the  commencement  of  deple- 
tion of  water  in  main  stream  storage,  there 
also  was  a  curtailment  of  use- — actual  cur- 
tailment of  consumptive  use — by  virtue  of 
a  lack  of  water  in  the  upper  basin  above 
our  main  stream  reservoirs,  whether  or  not 
under  that  condition  this  provision  could  be 
invoked.  I  said  that  it  could  be  so  Inter- 
preted. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  you  were  not 
certain? 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  was  not  certain. 

Senator  La  Follette.  One  other  thing  that 
I  got  from  this  series  of  questions  was  the 
fact  in  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  in 
which  you  participated,  as  I  understand  it. 
there  was  not  very  much  discussion  of  this 
provision  with  the  Mexican  negotiators.  / 
came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore— and  if  I 
am  wrong.  1  loish  to  be  corrected — that  this 
particular  language  in  the  treaty — this 
drought -clause  language — was  arrived  at 
without  a  full  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the 
negotiators  as  to  what  its  actual  provisions 
involved. 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  think.  Senator,  that  that  re- 
sulted from  this  fact 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  true?  Am  I 
correct  in  that  deduction? 

Mr.  Tipton.  You  are  substantially  correct. 
sir. 

»  »  •  •  • 

Senator  La  Follette.  Was  there  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  American  nego- 
tiators as  to  how  it  would  be  interpreted  and 
how  it  would  be  Invoked  and  how  it  would 
be  operated  If  It  was  Invoked? 

Mr.  Tipton.  I  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
was  a  consensus  of  the  negotiators  that  it 
would  be  Invoked  when  curtailment  in  the 
upper  basin  was  caused  in  order  that  the 
upper  basin  might  make  its  delivery  at  Lees 


Ferry.  That  was  discussed  as  one  criterion. 
I  would  hesitate  to  say,  Senator,  that  there 
was  a  consensus  of  the  American  negotiators 
on  the  basis,  and  I  would  not  say  there 
was  not  consensus.  That  condition  would  be 
a  most  unfavorable  Interpretation  to  the 
United  Stales,  and.  In  my  uplnlon  — my  iier- 
Kona!  opinion— that  would  be  a  measure 
which  could  not  be  controverted. 

Senator  Ijv  Follette.  I  understand  that 
t'lat  would  be  one  criterion,  one  v,'ny  to 
measure  it:  but  /  must  say  that  it  dors  .strike 
me  as  rather  strange  that  this  proi-ision  got 
into  the  treaty  without  a  full  understand- 
ing an  the  part  of  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators as  -to  ciactly  what  it  mrant.  how  it 
would  operate,  and  when  it  trould  be  in- 
voked: and.  secondly,  that  that  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators teas  i:ot  conveyed  to.  fully  under- 
stood by.  and  threshed  out  with  tho.'ie  nego- 
tiating tlie  treaty  on   the  part  of  Mexico. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  pave  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  treaty:  greater 
wartime  interests  of  the  United  States 
compelled  an  agreement  with  Mexico.  On 
water  supply,  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  79th 
Congress,  first  session,  at  pages  4  and  5 
said: 

According  to  all  the  testimony,  the  average 
annual  virgin  run-olf  from  the  Colorado 
River  B;isln  is  approximately  18.000.000  acre- 
feet  a  year. 

The  amount  allocated  to  Mexico  Is  thus 
only  about  8  percent  of  the  total  supply, 
and  the  amount  of  firm  water — that  Is,  water 
which  must  be  released  from  storage  at  Davis 
Dam — v;hich  will  ultimately  l>e  required,  in 
.'idditlon  to  return  flows  which  will  be  In  the 
river  in  any  event,  is  only  3  percent  or  less,  of 
the  total  ;innual  supply.  The  balance  remain- 
ing for  use  in  the  United  States,  or  approxi- 
mately 16.500,000  acre-feet  on  the  average, 
will  permit  of  a  total  development  In  the 
United  States  almost  treble  the  present 
development. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Presumably  then,  the  Mexican  allocation  at 
1.500.000  acre-feet  per  year  will  lie  supplied 
from  the  .amount  of  approximately  2.000.000 
acre-feet  which  is  estimated  to  be  the  surplus 
after  the  compact  allocations,  totaling  16,- 
000.000  acre-feet,  have  been  supplied. 

By  contrast,  recent  testimony  to  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  3300  now  shows  there  Is 
only  a  50-50  probability  that  the  long- 
range  average  will  be  as  much  as  15 
million  acre-feet,  and  one  chance  in  four 
tl:iat  it  will  equal  16  million.  Ironically, 
the  same  distinguished  witness.  Royce  J. 
Tipton,  who  supported  an  estimate  of 
18  million  in  1944  in  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty — his 
honest  appraisal  at  that  time — testified 
before  this  committee  21  years  later  that 
the  hydrolopic  record  will  no  lonser  sup- 
port an  estimate  in  excess  of  15  million. 

THE     WORSENING     WATER     SUPPLY 

Since  the  date  of  the  ireat>'.'^  ratifica- 
tion, the  Colorado  River's  water  supply, 
and  the  quality  of  that  supply,  have 
worsened.  Storage  in  American  reser- 
voirs has  been  depleted,  at  times,  to  the 
bare  minimum  of  operating  heads  of  the 
powerplants — in  grim  contrast  with  the 
assumption  stated  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee 1944  report  on  the  treaty,  page  9: 

The  use  of  Boulder  Dam  Is  not  contem- 
plated under  the  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Mexican  allocation 

Lake  Mead  is  only  half  full,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  fill  Glen  Canyon 
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Dam.  while  honoring  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty — as.  of  course,  we  have  done. 
Mexico  has  complained  of  the  quality  of 
the  water  reaching  lier.  with  tlie  con.se- 
quence  that  extra  quantities  have  been 
released  from  American  storage  to  im- 
prove that  quality,  and  expensive  works 
have  been  built  at  American  expense  to 
bypass  return  flow  from  the  Welton-Mo- 
hawk  project  in  Arizona  around  the  Mex- 
ican points  of  diver.sion.  This.  also,  is  in 
contra.st  with  the  remarkable  assurance 
sriven  the  US.  Senate  by  one  of  the 
American  neeotiators  that  the  treaty 
could  be  satisfied  by  deliverine  to  Mexico 
water  of  unu.-=able  quality  as  reported  in 
Senate  Document  249.  79th  Congress,  at 
pape  12.  Davis  Dam.  built  at  .'Vmerican 
expense  ns  a  tr(?'y  .structure  to  rercju- 
late  the  power  dischanres  at  Hoover,  has 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Senator 
Wash  D.im.  at  American  expen.^e.  to 
more  v.early  regulate  the  flows  to  Mexico. 
Sentinel  Dam  has  been  built  at  American 
expense  to  control  floods  from  the  Gila, 
which  enters  the  Colorado  just  above 
Mexico..,. 

The  testimony  before  the  House  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs  Committee 
.shows  rhat  th.'^  ultimate  introduction  of 
an  additional  -  million  acre-feet  of  new- 
water  of  hich  quality  into  the  river  is 
es.sential  if  two  objectives  are  to  be  ac- 
complished: First,  to  supply  the  mini- 
mum of  7  T  million  acre-feet  annually  of 
main,  stream  water  which  the  Congress 
apportioned  amons  the  three  lower  divi- 
sion States:  second,  to  avoid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  water  at  the 
boundary,  already  containin?  several 
times  the  .salt  content  countenanced  by 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  standards,  to 
a  level  wholly  unacceptable  for  use  in 
either  the  United  States  or  Mexico. 

Water  must  be  added  to  the  river  to 
offset  the  treaty  burden.  The  cost  of  per- 
forminET  th?  treaty  is.  and  ought  to  be.  a 
Federal  responsibility.  There  is  no  more 
justificatior.  for  saddling  American  water 
users  with  the  cost  of  replacing  the  water 
taken  from  them  to  export  to  Mexico  in 
performance  of  a  treaty  than  there  would 
be  in  taking  srain  from  the  Midwest 
farmers  without  compensation  in  order 
to  export  it  to  satisfy  a  treaty  commit- 
ment in  Asia.  The  exclusively  F'ederal  ob- 
lication  to  perform  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  at  federal  expense  is  inseparable 
from  the  exclusively  Federal  power  to 
make  the  treaty  in  the  first  place,  over- 
riding; the  promises  made  to  American 
water  users  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act  that  the  flood  waters  stored  by 
Hoover  Dam  would  be  used  exclusively  in 
the  United  States. 

THE    4+    SHORT.\GE    FORMfLA 

Now  I  turn  to  the  second  vital  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  3300  on  which  I  wish  to 
elaborate:  namely,  the  4.4  shortage 
formula. 

THE    SHORTAGE    FORMtTLA 

Section  301  ib>  and  'c  of  H.R.  3300 
contains  a  shortage  formula,  agreed  upon 
between  Arizona  and  California,  which 
settles  the  issues  between  those  two 
States  which  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  decide,  and  which  it  sent  the  States 
back  to  Congress  to  settle.  Thus  we  come 
full  circle:  In  1928  Congress,  in  the  Boul- 


der Canyon  Project  Act.  wrote  one-half 
of  the  shortage  formula  which  we  are 
about  to  complete. 

THE    FIRST    HALF    OF    THE  SHORTAGE    FORMULA 

In  1928,  Congress  had  before  it  the 
Swing-Johnson  bill,  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  Hoover  Dam  and  the  All- 
American  Canal,  but  only  on  condition 
that  all  seven  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  should  latify  the  Colorado 
River  compact.  Arizona  alone  refused  to 
ratify.  So,  to  break  this  stalemate.  Con- 
gress, in  section  4ia>  of  that  act.  pro- 
vided that  the  dam  and  canal  should  be 
built  if  six  States  ratified  the  compact, 
but.  in  that  event,  only  on  the  added  con- 
dition that  California's  legislature  agree 
to  limit  California's  uses  of  Colorado 
River  water  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula. California  was  then  preparing  to 
build  the  Colorado  River  aqueduct,  and 
this,  together  with  appropriations  of  wa- 
ter for  existin-:;;  projects,  would  brinii 
California's  use  up  to  pbout  five  and  a 
lialf  inillion  acre-feet.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Wyoming  against 
Colorado,  had  just  decided  that  the  law 
of  appropriation — 'first  in  limo.  first  in 
i-jKht" — r'PPlied  in  interstate  water  con- 
troversies. The  limitation  on  California's 
appropriations  which  Congress  required 
was  this:  California's  uses  of  the  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  apportioned  to  the  lower 
basin  by  article  Illia)  of  the  Colorado 
River  compact  .•should  be  I'mited  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet:  but.  in  addition,  Cali- 
fornia might  use  one-half  of  any  excess 
or  siu'plus-  waters  available  above  that 
7. ,5  million.  In  other  words,  of  the  5.5 
million  that  California  was  about  to  put 
to  use.  a  firm  right  could  be  established 
to  4.4  million,  whereas,  if  more  than  4.4 
million  was  used,  any  shortages  in  the 
water  needed  to  supply  that  excess  would 
have  to  be  prorated.  California  would  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  excess,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

The  relevant  portion  of  section  4'a  •  of 
the  Project  Act  reads  as  follows: 

SEC.  4.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  take  ef- 
:ect.  .  .  .  unless  and  until  (1)  the  States  of 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utnh,  and  Wyoming  shall  have  rati- 
fied the  Colorado  River  compact,  mentioned 
in  section  13  hereof,  and  the  President  by 
public  proclamation  shall  have  so  declared. 
or  12)  if  said  States  fail  to  ratUy  the  said 
corcpact  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  passa'je  of  this  Act  then,  until  six  of  said 
States,  including  the  State  of  California, 
shall  ratify  said  compact  .  .  .  and  the  Pres- 
ident by  public  proclamation  shall  have  so 
declared,  and,  further,  until  the  State  of 
CaKfornia.  by  act  of  its  legislature,  shall 
Ligcee  irrevocably  and  unconditionally  with 
the  United, States  .nnd  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Stites  c£  Arizona.  Colorado.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  trtah,  and  Wyoming,  as  an  express 
lovenant  and  in  ccnsicleration  of  the  pissage 
ofnhis  Act.  that  the  aggregate  annual  con- 
.'sulnptive  use  (diversions  less  returns  to  the 
rifen  of  yater  of  and  from  the  Colcjado 
River  for  use  in  the  State  of  California,  in- 
cluding .^11  uses  under  contracts  made  under 
trie  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  water  nec- 
essary for  the  supply  of  any  rights  'vhich 
may  now  exist,  shall  not  exceed  four  million 
four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  of  the 
w.aters  apportioned  to  the  lower  basin  States 
by  paragraph  lal  of  Article  III  of  the  Colo- 
rftdo  Riyer  compact,  plus  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  'any  excess  or  surplus  waters  unap- 
portioned  by  said  compact,  such  uses  always 
to.  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  said  compact. 


CALIFORNIA'S   INVESTMENT    Of    S600    MILLION   IN 
RELIANCE  ON  HER  AGREEMENT  WITH  CONGRESS 

Congress  passed  the  Project  Act;  Cali- 
fornia enacted  the  Limitation  Act  just 
described;  by  1941,  the  three  great  Cali- 
fornia projects — the  All-Ameiican  Canal. 
llie  Metropolitan  Water  District's  Colo- 
rado River  aqueduct  and  the  Palo  Verde 
project,  were  in  operation.  Altogether. 
California's  taxpayers  have  spent,  or 
mortgaged  their  liomes.  businesses  and 
farms,  to  pay  about  .s600.000.000.  in  rp- 
liance  uiwn  what  Arizona  has  .sometimes 
called  the  'statutoiT  compact '  between 
California  and  the  United  States  evi- 
denced by  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  and  the  reciprocal  California  Limita- 
tion Act. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE   KHORT- 
AGE     FORMULA     ON     CALIFORNIA 

Let  us  pause  here  to  note,  with  fui- 
phasis.  the  present  effect  or.  California  of 
this  limitation,  this  first  half  of  the  short- 
age formula.  It  impo.ses  the  first  shock 
of  any  shortage  on  California,  drying  up 
existing  uses  in  California.  This  is  be- 
eau.se  California  has  actually  built  proj- 
ects tp  put  to  use  5.4  million  acre-feet 
California  has,  in  fact,  used  5.1  million. 
Accordingly.  700.000  acre-feet  of  pre.':e:u 
uses  of  water  by  California  people  mu:  t 
be  abandoned,  a  inillion  acre-feet  of  con- 
structed capacity  must  be  rendered  idle. 
by  California's  performance  of  her  prom- 
i.se.  given  in  the  Limitation  Act,  to  re- 
duce her  uses  to  4.4  inillion  acre-feet  :f  ■ 
the  total  supply  shrinks  to  7.5  million. 
This  leaves  3.1  million  for  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  uses  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Ari- 
zona expects  to  expand  her  existing  uses 
to  250  i:crcent  of  her  present  uses — from 
1.2  million  to  2.8  million.  Nevada  can 
expand  her  present  uses  nearly  10  times. 
But  California's  lost  700.000  acre-feet, 
now  used  by  her  people,  farms,  and  indus- 
tries, must  be  replaced  from  other 
sources.  People  must  have  water.  It  is 
bein';  replaced,  at  an  added  expense  of 
some  S30  million  per  year,  by  importa- 
tions from  northern  California.  Such  i.s 
the  effect  of  the  Limitation  Act,  the  first 
half  of  the  shortage  formula.  California 
will  keep  her  word,  perform  her  bargain, 
and  bear  that  loss.  But  California.  i!cr 
i:eople.  and  her  representatives  in  Con- 
r;ress.  ask  that  Con'jress  keep  the  ot  Trr 
half  of  the  bargain,  and  to  this  Arizona 
has  agreed. 

THE    SECOND   HALF   OF    THE    SHORTAGE    FORMULA 

Section  301  'b>  and  'C  write  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  shortage  formula,  on 
which  Arizona  and  Califcrnia  have 
agreed.  It  is  vcritten  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  decree  in  Arizona  v.  California 
1 376  U.S.  3^0,  41,  42-43  il964i  ».  In  sim- 
plest terms,  it  mean.s  that  after  Cali- 
fornia ha.-5  borne  the  first  shock  of  the 
shortage,  reducing  her  actual  existing 
uses  to  4.4  million  acre-feet,  incurring  a 
certain  and  known  lo.ss  of  700,000  acre- 
feet  of  existing  uses,  the  central  Arizona 
project  shall  run  the  risk — if  any  there 
may  be — of  any  further  shortage,  which 
reduces  the  wliole  supply  below  7.5  mil- 
lion. But.  it  goes  on  to  provide.  Arizona 
will  be  protected  from  this  consequence 
if.  and  so  long  as.  the  water  supply  of 
the  main  stream  is  augmented  by  the  in- 
troduction of  enough  additional  water  to 
restore  the  supply  to  7.5  million  acre-feet. 
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The  text  of  section  301   ib>   and  ic> 
reads:  -^ 

lb)  Article  11(B)(3)  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  Ari- 
zr.ia  against  California  (376  US.  340)  shall 
'.-.e  so  administered  that  in  any  year  in  which, 
;is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  there  is  in- 
sufficient mainstream  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  release  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
Munptive  use  of  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona.  California, 
;ind  Nevada,  diversions  from  tlie  main  stream 
;i)r  the  Central  Arizona  Project  .shall  be  so 
;anited  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  water 
;:i  tjuantities  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
.icgrogate  animal  consumptive  use  by  holders 
of  present  perfected  ri£;hts.  by  other  users 
ill  the  State  of  Culifornia  served  under  exist- 
ing contracts  with  the  United  suites  by  di- 
version works  heretofore  constructed,  and  by 
other  existing  Federal  reservations  in  that 
State,  of  four  million  four  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water,  and  by  users 
of  the  same  character  in  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Water  users  in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall 
not  be  required  to  bear  shortages  in  any  pro- 
portion greater  than  would  have  been  Im- 
posed in  the  absence  of  this  subsection  301 
lij).  This  subsection  shall  not  affect  the  rel- 
.itive  priorities,  among  themselves,  of  water 
r.sers  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California 
which  are  senior  to  diversions  for  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  or  amend  any  provisions 
,f  said  decree. 

(C)  The  limitation  stated  in  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  so  long 
,,s  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pro- 
claim that  means  are  available  and  in  opera- 
tion which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  in  such  quantity  as 
10   make  sufficient  mainstream   water  avail- 

,ble  for  release  to  satisfy  annual  consump- 
!ivc  use  ol  seven  million  five  hundred  thou- 
■and  acre-feet  in  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada. 

As  explained  in  the  i-eport  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  two  halves  of  tlie  formula— the 
1928  half,  burdening  California,  the  1968 
half,  burdening  .Arizona — work  together 
like  this: 

subjections  (bi  and  (c)  establish  a  short- 
age lormula  which  assures  California  4.4 
million  acre-feet  ahead  of  the  Central  Arl- 
/on;\  Project  In  any  year  in  which  the  water 
.-upply  of  the  Colorado  River  is  not  adequate 
13  provide  7.5  m.a.f.  of  mainstream  con- 
i  uniptive  use  in  the  Lower  Basin  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  Mexican  Treaty  obligation.  This 
formula  applies  to  all  uses  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  under  present  perfected 
rights  (Which  means  rights  existing  as  of 
.June  25.  1929.  the  eifective  date  of  the  Boul- 
der Canvon  Project  Act  i .  under  existing  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States,  and  existing 
Federal  Reservation  rights. 

In  any  year  in  which  there  is  insufficient 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  available 
to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of  7.500.- 
000  acre-feet  in  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada,  diversions  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  shall  be  so  limited  as  to  a.ssure  the 
availability  of  water  to  meet  present  per- 
fected rights  and  otaer  uses  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  including  existing  Fed- 
eral reservations,  with  a  limitation  of 
4.400.000  acre-feet  on  California  uses.  Water 
users  in  the  State  of  Nevada  will  not  have 
to  bear  shortages  in  any  proportion  greater 
than  would  have  been  imposed  in  tne  ab- 
sence of  this  section.  The  relative  priorities, 
among  themselves,  of  the  water  users  in  the 
three  States  whose  rights  are  senior  to  di- 
versions for  the  Central  Arizona  unit  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

The  effect  of  the  limitation  on  California 
imposed  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  is  to  require  California 
to    bear    the    first    impact    of    any   shortage 


which  reduces  the  water  supply  ironi  iiit 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  lor  the 
three  States  to  7.5  million  acre-feet.  There 
:ire  existing  projects  in  California  designed 
and  built  to  use  5.4  million  acre-feet  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  availability  of  1  million 
acre-feet  of  surplus  water,  and  the  projects 
have  actually  used  5.1  million  acre-feet. 
Thus.  California,  would  have  to  give  tip 
700.000  acre-feet  of  existing  uses  when  the 
main  stream  supply  shrinks  to  7.5  nrillion 
.icre-feet  and  Arizona  and  Nevada  require 
their  full  decreed  rlght.s.  The  effect  of  this 
section  of  the  legislation  is  that  if  the  supply 
of  main  stream  water  drops  below  7  5  million 
acre-feet,  the  next  impact  of  shortage  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Under  this  condition  diversions  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure 
the  availabilltv  of  water  for  v.sc  in  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada  by  holders  of  present 
perfected  rights  and  for  meetuig  commit- 
ments to  other  users  served  under  existing 
contracts  with  the  United  States,  with  the 
protection  to  California  limited,  however,  to 
4  4  million  acre-feet. 

The  provisions  in  subsection  ib)  have  the 
effect  of  Implementing  Article  II  B(3)  of  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Arir^ona  v. 
California  which  deals  witli  shortages  in  the 
7.5  million  acre-feet  apportioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Article  II  B(3)  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  first  satisfy  perfected  rights  and  to 
allocate  the  remaining  available  water  in  ac- 
cordance wnth  applicable  law.  This  section 
writes  the  applicable  law  which  the  Sec-e- 
lary  v.'ould  have  to  follow. 

Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  the 
limitation  on  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
diversions  stated  in  subsection  (b)  will  bo 
inapplicable  in  any  year  that  the  Secretary 
determines  and  proclaims  that  means  .ire 
available  and  in  operation  to  augment  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  System 
so  as  1,0  provide  annual  consumptive  use  of 
7  5  milhon  acre-feet  ct  malnstteam  water 
to  .^r.Kjn."..  California,  and  Nevada  useis 

A  prioritv  for  present  California  uses,  up 
to  4.4  million  acre-:cet  per  year,  over  new- 
uses  icr  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  has 
been  one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  m 
this  and  prior  bills.  If  the  flow  of  the  River 
IS  eventually  augmented,  as  a  result  of  tlie 
studies  authorized  in  Title  II.  the  problem 
will  become  academic.  If  the  augmentation 
does  not  occur,  however,  the  decreased 
amount  ot  w.iter  estimated  to  he  in  the  River 
for  use  in  the  Lower  Basin  will  curuiil  the 
water  supply  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

"AUGMENTATION" 

Note  particularly,  in  connection  with 
section  301'ci.  how  section  606'fi  de- 
fines "augment": 

"Augment"  or  "augmentation",  when  \ised 
herein  with  reference  to  water,  means  to  i.i- 
crease  the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  or  its 
tributaries  by  the  introduction  of  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  sj-stem  which  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  supply  of  the  system. 

This  definition  excludes  from  the 
meaning  of  'augment.''  as  used  in  section 
301  ic).  the  concept  of  exchanges  of 
water  on  the  California  coastal  plain  or 
elsewhere  which  do  not  result  in  the  i:i- 
troduction  of  w?.ter  into  the  Coloiario 
River  system."  The  reason  is  plain 
enough.  Additional  water  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Colorado  River  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  as  well  as  shortages  in  the  main 
stream  supply  othorwi.sc  occasioned.  In 
addition  to  quantitative  shortages,  the 
Commi.ssioner  of  Reclamation  has  made 
l)lain  in  his  testimony  that  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  river  of  2  to  2.5  million 
acre-feet  annually  of  the  equivalent  of 


distilled  water  "  is  necessary  to  inevent 
degradation  of  the  present  quality  of 
water  bad  as  it  is.  1.000  parts  of  salt  per 
million,  to  1.400  parts  whenever  upper 
basin  depletions  leduce  the  liver's  flow- 
to  the  campact  minimum.  This  is  nearly 
three  times  the  salt  content  which  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  standards  tolerate, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  2  tons  of  .salt  per 
acre-foot.  Moreover,  if  the  water  di- 
verted in  the  United  States  contains 
1.400  parts  of  .salt  per  million,  the  re- 
turn flow  to  Mexico  will  contain  a  much 
higher  concentration.  The  tomniittee 
was,  therefore,  quite  conscious  of  what  it 
was  doing  when  it  restricted  the  mean- 
ing of  "augmentation"  to  tlie  "iiitroduc- 
tion  of  water  into  the  Colorado  River 
.sy.stem  which  is  in  addition  to  the  nat- 
ural supply  of  the  system." 

This  is  intentionally  consi.stcnl  with 
the  direction  to  the  Secretary  in  .section 
201<ait2i  that  he  "investigate  and  rec- 
ommend .'ipurces  and  means  of  .supjily- 
ing  water  requirements  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  either  directly  or  by  ex- 
change, including  reductions  in  los.ses, 
importations  from  sources  out.side  the 
natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  .sy.stcm,  desalination,  weather 
modification,  and  other  means." 

Indeed,  benefits  to  the  upper  basin 
from  introduction  of  water  into  the  main 
stream  below  Lee  Ferry  can  only  come 
about  by  exchange  of  portions  of  such 
water,  introduced  in  addition  to  that 
contemplated  by  .section  301'ci,  for  re- 
ductions in  deliveries  otherwi.se  required 
from  the  upper  division  States  at  Lee 
Ferry.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
section  301(c) ,  and  is  a  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  future  interstate  agreements 
or  acts  of  Congress. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN   H  R.  3300   AND  PRIOR 
BILLS 

Section  301 'ci  differs  from  provisions 
iu  earlier  bills:  for  example.  II  R.  4671, 
89th  Congress,  which  would  Kuminate 
the  priority  protection  whenever  works 
are  constructed  to  deliver  2.5  million 
acre-feet  annually  of  imported  water  into 
the  main  stream.  The  difference  is  im- 
portant in  two  respects:  First.  H.R.  3300 
contemplates  that,  inasmuch  as  the  lower 
basin  shortage  may  be  expected  to  ma- 
terialize gradually  as  uses  in  the  upper 
basin  develop,  successive  introduction  of 
a  series  of  relatively  small  increments  of 
additional  water  into  the  river  may  re- 
store the  lower  basin  supply,  for  a  lime, 
to  7.5  inillion  acre-feet,  .so  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  reductions  in  central  Arizona 
project  diversions  may  be  successively 
postponed;  .second,  under  H.R.  3300  the 
protection  of  Cahfornia's  priority — and 
that  of  existing  uses  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada — does  not  cease  iii)on  the  hap- 
pening of  a  (.articular  cveiii.  The  change 
relieves  Arizona  from  the  loar  that  a 
ma  lor  importation  program  will  be  in- 
ordinately delayed,  thus  requiring  in- 
definite curtailment  in  Arizona's  diver- 
sions, while  reassuring  California  that 
the  protection  of  her  existing  investments 
will  not  be  erased,  once  for  all  time,  by 
construction  of  augmentation  works 
which  subsequently  jMove  to  be  inade- 
quate to  permanently  restore  the  full  7.5 
million  acre-feet  of  supply.  Both  States 
regard  this  as  a  fair  compromise. 
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THE     SUPREME     COURT     DECISION     IN     ARIZONA 
AGAINST    CALIFORNIA 

In  justice  to  our  Arizona  friends  who 
participated  :n  the  negotiation  of  this 
compromise,  and  who  are  unjustly  at- 
tacked lor  having  given  up  something 
that  their  opponents  say,  quite  incor- 
rectly, that  the  Supreme  Court  gave  Ari- 
zona, let  us  set  the  record  straight. 

In  1953  Arizona  brought  her  fourth 
suit  against  California  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  This  time  the  United 
States  intervened,  so  that  the  Court  for 
the  first  time  had  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
to  a  decree,  and  did  so.  The  Court  re- 
ferred the  case  to  a  special  master  for 
trial.  In  this  trial.  Arizona  made  the 
claim  that  Congress  and  the  California 
legislature  had  intended  not  only  that 
California's  uses  which  were  in  excess 
of  4  4  million  acre-feet  must  be  prorated 
with  Arizona's — which  California  freely 
admitted,  because  section  4ia)  says 
one-half  of  any  excess  or  surplus" — 
but  also  that,  in  the  event  that  the 
supply  should  be  less  than  7.5  million 
acre-feet.  California's  use  of  the  basic 
4  4  million  acre- feet,  which  California 
water  users  had  appropriated  and  put 
to  use  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,000,  was  also 
subject  to  proration  with  Arizona's  later 
uses.  California,  of  course,  resisted  this 
contention,  pointing  to  the  language  of 
section  4iai,  which  related  this  4.4  mil- 
lion to  'present  perfected  rights'  and 
"rishts  which  may  now  exist."  in  addi- 
tion to  uses  under  contracts  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Tlie  special  master  filed  a  report  with 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1961.  He  proposed 
to  divide  the  first  7.5  million  acre-feet 
of  the  waters  of  the  main  stream  4.4 
million  to  California.  2.8  million  to 
Arizona.  300.000  to  Nevada.  He  would 
divide  the  surplus"  above  <5,5  million 
one-half  to  California,  one-half  to  Ari- 
zona— with  the  t^ossibility  of  reducing 
Arizona's  share  of  this  surplus  to  46  per- 
cent, giving  Nevada  4  i^ercent.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  was  not  in  the  appor- 
tionments to  the  three  States — these 
quantities  had  long  .since  been  agreed  to, 
and  were  not  in  controversy — but  m  the 
exclusion  of  the  Gila  and  other  tribu- 
taries from  contributions  to  the  "fund" 
of  water  thus  divided.  The  primary  effect 
was  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  ■sur- 
plus": that  is,  the  category  on  which 
California  was  required  by  her  limitation 
act  to  depend  for  water  m  excess  of  4.4 
million.  But.  as  evidence  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  conclusively  demonstrated,  the 
tnture  dependable  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basm  will  be  so  low  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  "surplus" 
above  7.5  million  acre-feet,  even  if  the 
flow  of  the  lower  basin  tiibutaries  were 
added  to  the  main  stream  flow.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  apportionment  which 
the  special  master  recommended  was 
widely  hailed  as  a  victory  for  Arizona, 
his  apportionment  actually  was  not  of 
practical  significance. 

What  was  of  tremendous  significance 
in  tiie  master's  report  was  his  proposed 
shortage  formula,  to  govern  if  less  than 
7.?  million  acre-feet  were  available  in 
the  main  stream.  Although,  as  we  sliall 
see  m  a  momeni,  the  Supreme  Coui't 
ui:auimousiy  reversed  him  on  this  short- 


age issue — while  sustaining  his  appor- 
tionntent — the  master's  formula  requires 
our  attention  because  of  the  persistently 
erroneous  assertion  that  his  rejected 
pix>p<>sal  is  indeed  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  H.R.  3300  reverses  it. 

The  master  proposed  that  if  less  than 
7.5  million  acre- feet  is  available  in  the 
main  stream,  the  supply  be  prorated 
forty-four  seventy-fifths  to  California, 
twenty-eight  seventy-fifths  to  Arizona, 
three  seventy-fifths  to  Nevada — the  nu- 
merators, of  course,  being  related  to  the 
apportionments,  the  denominator  to  the 
total  apEwrtioned. 

The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  re- 
jected and  .set  aside  the  special  master's 
shortage  formula.  It  did  not  get  a  single 
vote.  Instead,  three  Justices  voted  to 
substitute  the  law  of  priorities,  interstate. 
Five  Justices  held  that  there  was  no 
shortage  formula  before  the  Court,  and 
declined  to  fashion  one.  They  said  that 
the  Secretary  had  authority  to  devise  a 
shortage  fomnula,  and.  if  he  did,  it  could 
be  reviewed  by  the  Court.  But,  more  sig- 
nificantly, the  Court  said  that  Congress 
had  final  authority,  and  could  write  its 
own  shortage  formula.- 

To  drive  the  point  home,  the  Court 
went  still  further  in  its  decree.  It  re- 
stricted the  apportioning  authority  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress,  in  the  event 
of  shoi-tage.  to  that  ixjrtion  of  the  water 
supply  which  is  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  "present  perfected  rights." 
These  it  defined  as  water  put  to  use  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Project 
Act,  June  '25,  1929,  plus  the  rights  of 
Federal  reservations.  And.  as  to  this  ex- 
cess— which  will  be  relatively  small,  in 
the  light  of  the  testimony  on  H.R.  3300 — 
the  Court  directed  that  the  apportion- 
ment be  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  but  also 
in  accordance  "with  other  applicable 
Federal  statutes." 

As  the  House  commitl^e  report  .says, 
quite  accurately,  H.R.  3300  now  writes 
the  "applicable  Federal  statute"  which 
controls  the  Secretary's  allocation  of 
shortages. 

Reproduced  below  are  the  January  24, 
1968,  resolution  of  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  reaffirming  its 
position  taken  November  1,  1967,  stating 
California's  objectives,  embodied  in  H.R. 
3300,  90th  Congress,  as  reported  out  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  opinion  of  At- 
torney General  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  of 
California,  on  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Supreme  Court's  decree  in 
Arizona  against  California  which  relate 
to  water  shortages,  together  with  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  special  masiter's 
shortage  formula,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected,  the  Court's  opinion,  and 
its  decree: 

RESOLUTION    OF     THE     COLORADO     RU'ER     BOARD 
OF    CALIFORNIA,    JANUARY    24,    1968 

The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California 
unanimously  approves  the  following  state- 
ment with  respect  to  Colorado  River  legisla- 
tion. This  reaffirms  its  position  taken  on 
November  1,  1967. 

COLORADO     RIVER     LEGISLATION,     90TH     CONGRESS 

We  regard  H.R.  3300,  90th  Congress,  which 
is  a  reinstatement  of  the  seven-state  agree- 
ment embodied  in  H.R.  4671  in  the  89th  Con- 


gress, as  eminently  fair,  and  regret  Arizona's 
withdrawal  from  her  agreement. 

.■\rizona'8  present  bill,  S.  1004,  repudiat- 
ing that  agreement,  is  totally  unacceptable 

In  our  view,  California  can  continue  to 
support  construction  of  a  Central  Arizona 
project  If.  but  only  if,  the  pending  propyosals 
for  modification  of  H.R.  3300  preserve  three 
features  essential  to  California,  stated  below: 

1.  Protectioii  of  existing  uses.  We  must 
insist  upon  the  principle  stated  in  H.R.  3300 
for  the  allocation  of  water  shortages,  irre- 
spective of  how  it  may  be  e.tpressed.  This  l.s 
the  universal  principle  of  western  water  law. 
that  existing  uses  shall  not  be  impaired  to 
make  wat€r  available  for  new  ones.  The 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  in  1929  limited 
this  protection  for  California  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet  annually.  The  result  is  that  Cali- 
fornia's presently  e.xlsting  projects,  which 
were  constructed  to  use  5  4  million  acre- 
feet  at  a  cost  exceeding  $600,000,000  and  are 
now  furnishing  5.1  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  to  more  than  half  of  California's 
population,  must  oear  the  full  impact  oi 
shortages  which  reduce  the  Lower  Basin's 
total  mainstream  supply  to  7  5  million.  Cali- 
fornia is  then  reduced  to  44  million,  while 
leaving  2  8  million  for  Arizona,  300,000  for 
Nevada,  to  malce  possible  large  expansion  of 
uses  in  those  states.  California's  legislature 
agreed  to  this  in  1929  because  Congress  re- 
quired it  of  us  if  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
were  to  proceed  notwithstanding  Arizona's 
rejection  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact.  We 
will  live  up  to  that  burdensome  limit<^tion, 
but  we  did  not  agree  then,  and  will  not  agree 
now,  to  any  deeper  cut.  below  4  4  million.  If 
the  supply  is  less  than  7.5  million,  the  next 
loss  must  be  borne  by  Arizona,  and  diver- 
sions for  the  Central  Arizona  project  must 
be  reduced,  as  H.R.  3300  requires,  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  supply  the  requlrcmenTs 
of  existing  projects  In  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
and  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  the  requirements 
of  existing  projects  in  California. 

2.  Augmentation.  Inasmuch  as  the  assur- 
ance of  7  5  million  acre-feet  of  mainstream 
consumptive  uses  will  require  the  introduc- 
tion of  about  2,5  million  acre-feet  of  new 
water  annually  into  the  river  below  Lee  Ferry. 
the  bill  should  authorize  investigations  of 
means  to  accomplish  at  least  this  minimum 
objective.  The  protection  of  existing  uses 
must  continue  until  that  objective  is  accom- 
plished. To  facilitate  passage  of  the  bill,  we 
would  reduce  ihe  target  figure  for  planning 
the  first  stage  of  augmentation  to  a  flat  2.5 
million  acre-feet  lit  is  now  stated  in  H.R. 
3300  as  a  "rar  ge"  of  2.5  to  8.5  million  i .  By 
"augmentation"  we  mean  the  introduction  oi 
new  supplies  into  the  nver  for  use  below  Lee 
Ferry,  not  salvage  or  exchange  or  other  de- 
vices. We  must  insist  on  adequate  priority 
protection  for  areas  and  states  of  origin  m 
the  event  that  any  of  that  water  is  taken 
from  California  rivers. 

3.  Financing.  To  facilitate  passage  of  the 
bill,  we  would  reluctantly  agree  to  delete  au- 
thorization of  Hualapai  dam,  deferring  that 
Issue  to  later  consideration.  But  if  Hualapai 
is  eliminated,  we  must  insist  that  the  remain- 
ing sources  of  revenues  for  the  "development 
fund",  primarily  Hoover.  Davis  and  Parker 
Dam  power  revenues  be  earmarked  to  finance 
augmentation  works,  and  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  subsidize  the  Central  Arizona  project. 
This  accords  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect .'\ct.  which  specifically  prohibits  use  of 
any  Hoover  power  revenues  to  assist  the  Ail- 
American  Canal,  and  denies  use  of  such  rev- 
enues to  aid  Metropolitan's  .aqueduct.  The 
cost  of  augmentation  works  attributable  to 
the  .Mexican  Treaty  burden  and  associated 
losses  (about  1.8  million  acre-feet  altogether) 
must  be  nonreimbursable,  carrying  out  ihe 
agreement  which  Senator  Kuchel  obtained 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  on  this  point. 

California  should  oppose  any  bill  author- 
izing the  Central  Arizona  project  which  does 
not  safeguard  these  three  principles. 
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So  much  for  the  Arizona-California  settle- 
ment. 

As  to  Upper  Basiii  inciters.  We  will  stay 
with  our  agreement  with  the  Upper  Basin 
States  to  support  the  features  of  H.R.  3300 
favorable  to  them,  including:  (1)  five  new 
Upper  Basin  projects,  (2)  a  formula  to  bal- 
ance storage  in  Lake  Mead  and  Lake  Powell, 
(3)  repayment  of  deficits  In  the  Upper  Basin 
fund.  (4)  relief  from  the  Treaty  burden  when 
sufficient  water  is  imported  to  offset  the 
whole  Treaty  burden,  etc.,  if  those  States 
will  stand  by  their  agreement  to  support  Cali- 
fornia on  the  three  matters  essential  to  our 
State.  The  Upper  Basin  has  now  asked,  in 
addition,  that  relief  from  the  Treaty  burden 
be  conditioned,  not  on  Importation  of  2  5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  annually  as  agreed  in  H.R. 
3300,  but  on  augmentiition  in  the  lesser 
quantity  required  to  offset  only  the  Treaty 
burden  i  about  1.8  million  i.  We  will  agree  to 
this,  if  the  States  asking  this  new  improve- 
ment in  the  Upper  Basin  position  stand  by 
their  agreement,  stated  in  H.R.  3300,  that 
protection  of  California's  4.4  million  sliall  not 
cease  until  2.5  million  Is  Imported. 


State  of  California, 

Department  of  Justice. 
1.0.5  Angeles.  February  21. 1968. 
Re  Colorado  River  legislation. 
Mr.  Raymond  R.  Rvmmonds. 
Chairman.    Colorado    River    Board    of    Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Rummonds:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  12.  1968,  asking  the 
views  of  this  office  on  the  shortage  formulas 
that  might  lawfully  be  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  "Secretary") 
under  the  decree  in  Arizona  v.  California. 
More  particularly,  your  inquiry  relates  to 
the  range  of  legally  permissible  formulas 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  article  11(B) 
(3)  of  the  decree.  That  article  applies  in  a 
year  in  which  there  Is  less  than  7  5  million 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  of  main  Colo- 
rado River  water  available  lor  distribution 
among  Arizona,   California,  and   Nevada. 

.^ny  answer  to  yotir  inquiry  must,  of  course, 
be  general;  but  some  broad  principles  may 
be  laid  down.  To  do  so.  however,  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  Special  Master's  rec- 
ommended decree,  the  opinion  in  Arizona  v. 
California,  373  U.S.  546  (1963),  and  the 
decree  in  Arjzona  v.  California.  376  U.S.  340 
(1964).  amended.   383   US.   268    (1966). 

SPECIAL    master's    RECOMMENDED    DECREE 

The  relevant  provisions  of  the  Special 
Master's  recommended  decree  are  articles 
KG)  and  (H)  and  11(B)(1),  (2),  (3),  (6), 
and  (6).  the  texts  of  which  are  set  forth  as 
appendix  A  hereto.  These  articles  would  have 
provided  substantially  as  follows: 

Article  IiG)  and  (H)  would  have  defined 
present  perfected  rights,  in  essence,  as  water 
rights  valid  under  state  law  existing  as  of 
June  25.  1929,  to  the  extent  that  such  rights 
ha4  been  exercised  by  the  actual  diversion 
and  use  of  water  by  that  date.'  In  addition, 
present  perfected  rights  would  have  included 
water  rights  created  by  federal  reservations 
(primarily  Indian  reservations)  prior  to  that 
date,  regardless  of  whether  any  water  was 
put  to  beneficial  use. 

Article  11(B)  would  have  dealt  with  the 
allocation    of    main    Colorado    River    water 


'-  See  Sp.  Mas.  Rep.  308:  "Hence  I  conclude 
that  a  water  right  is  a  'present  perfected 
right'  and  is  within  the  protection  of  Sec- 
tion 6  !of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act] 
only  If  it  was.  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
[Boulder  Canyon]  Project  Act  (June  25, 
1929).  acquired  In  compliance  with  the  for- 
malities of  state  law  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  represented,  at  that  time,  an  actual 
diversion  and  beneficial  use  of  a  specific 
quantity  of  water  applied  to  a  defined  area 
of  land  or  to  a  particular  domestic  or  indus- 
trial use." 


(a)   For  use  in  Arizona. 


(C)   For  tise  In  Nevada,-. 


among   Arizona.   CallXornla.   and    Nevada   as 
follows: 

Article  II(B)  (1)  would  have  provided  that 
if  the  Secretary  determined  Uiat  main  stream 
water  was  available  to  satisiy  7.5  million 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use,  it  would  be 
aUocated  2.8  million  to  Arizona,  4.4  ntiUion 
to  California,  and  .3  million  to  Nevada. 

Article  11(B)  (2)  would  have  provided  that 
if  main  stream  water  were  available  In  ex- 
cess of  the  7.5  million,  that  excess  should 
be  divided  50',;  to  Arizona  (subject  to  a 
reduction  of  47c  In  favor  of  Nevada)  and 
50';    to  California. 

Article  11(B)(3)    would   have  provided: 

"If  Insufficient  mainstream  water  Is  avail- 
able for  release,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
sumptive use  of  7.500,000  acre-feet  in  the 
aforesiUd  three  states,  then  the  available 
annual  consumptive  use  shall  be  apportioned 
as  follows: 

,    28 

I    75. 

I    44 
(b)    For   use   in  California ,    _- 

(     -a" 

\   75;" 

As  is  evident  from  this  formulation,  the 
Special  Master,  in  estabUshing  the  pro  rata 
share  of  each  state,  treated  all  water  rights 
of  each  state  on  a  par,  including  present 
perfected  rights.-  He  did  tWs  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  in  two  subsequent  provi- 
sions he  provided  for  the  priority  of  present 
perfected  rights  over  all  other  rights  to  the 
use  of  main  Colorado  River  water. 

Article  11(B)  (5)  ns  proposed  by  the  Master 
would  iiave  provided,  in  essence,  that  pres- 
ent perfected  rights  in  each  state  could  not 
be  reduced  until  all  uses  under  nonperfected 
rights  were  first  exhausted  In  all  states.  Arti- 
cle 11(B)  (61  would  have  provided  that  If 
there  wera  Insufficient  water  to  supply  all 
prfesent  perfected  rights,  then  such  water 
should  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the 
priority  of  present  perfected  rights  without 
regard  to  state  lines  (California  being  limited 
to  4.4  million  acre-feel  per  annum). 

opinion    in    ARIZONA    V.    CALIFORNIA 

In  Its  opinion  in  Arizona  v.  California,  373 
U.S.  546  (1963),  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously rejected  the  proration  formula  set 
forth  In  article  11(B)  (3)  of  the  Special  Mas- 
ter's recommended  decree.  The  three  dis- 
senting Justices  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  to  meet  such  shortages  by  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  equitable  appor- 
tionment, including  priority  of  appropria- 
tion and  protection  of  existing  projects,  as 
urged  by  CaUfornia.  (373  U.S.  at  603-30.) 
Tlie  five-judge  majority  ruled  only  that  no 
shoruige  formula  had  been  stated  by  Con- 
gress or  devised  by  the  Secretary.  Hence,  they 
concluded  that  there  was  no  action  of  the 
Secretary  to  be  reviewed  in  this  regard  at 
that  time.  (373  U.S.  at  592-94  )  The  com- 
plete text  of  the  opinion  on  this  Issue  is  set 
forth  as  appendix  B  thereto. 

With  reference  to  a  decree,  the  Court  con- 
cluded (373  U.S.  at  602)  : 

"While  we  have  In  the  main  agreed  with 
the  Master,  there  are  some  places  we  have 
disagreed  and  some  questions  on  which  we 
have  not  ruled.  Rather  than  adopt  the  Mas- 
ter's decree  with  amendments  or  append  our 
own  decree  to  this  opinion,  we  will  allow 
the  parties,  or  any  of  them.  If  they  wish, 
to  submit  before  September  1963,  the  form 
of  decree  to  carry  this  opinion  into  effect, 
failing  which  the  Court  will  prepare  and  en- 
ter an  appropriate  decree  at  the  next  Term 
of  Court." 


DECREE    IN    ARIZONA    V.    CAIFORNIA 

In  compliance  with  this  suggestion  by  the 
Court,  the  parties  submitted  to  the  Court 
an  agreed  form  of  decree  as  to  most  of  Its 
provisions.  E;ach  party  also  submitted  Its 
separate  views  upon  the  several  provisions 
that  were  not  agreed  upon,  and  these  were 
resolved  by  the  Court. 

The  decree  entered  by  the  Court  in  1964 
(376  U.S.  340)  adopts  In  article  I  (G)  and 
iH)  the  Special  Master's  deflnUlon  of  "pres- 
ent perfected  rights."  It  also  adopts  In  arti- 
cle 11(B)  (1)  and  (2)  those  Identical  pro- 
visions of  the  Special  Master's  decree  that 
allocate  the  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  main 
stream  water  and  any  excess  over  that  7  5 
million.  However,  the  provisions  of  article 
1KB)  (3)  of  the  Court's  decree,  which  re- 
place article  IKB)  (3),  (5),  and  (6)  of  the 
Special  M.aster's  recommended  decree,  differ 
markedly  from  the  Special  Miuiter's  recom- 
mendation. The  full  text  of  arUcle  IKBl 
(1).  (2i.  a!id  (31  III  the  Court's  decree  are 
;  et  forth  as  appendix  G  hereto 

Article  11(B)(3).  which  wa,s  submitted  to 
the  Court  by  agreement  of  all  partlt-s.  pro- 
vides In  substance  as  lollows:  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  main  stream  water  available  to  sat- 
isfy 7.5  million  acre-feet  of  consumptive  use 
among  Arizona.  CaUfornia,  and  Nevada,  then 
the  Secretary,  "after  providing  for  satisfac- 
tion of  present  perfected  rights  in  the  or- 
der of  tlielr  priority  dates"  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  parties  to  major  delivery 
contracts  and  the  .lates'  representatlve.s. 
"may  apportion  the  amount  remaining  avall- 
.ible  for  ccmsumptlve  use"  In  such  manner  as 
is  consistent  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act  as  interpreted  by  the  opinion  "and 
with  other  applicable  federal  statutes";  how- 
ever. California's  share  shall  not  exceed  4.4 
million  acre-feet,  including  aU  present  per- 
fected rights. 

ANALYSIS   OF  ARTICLE   11(B)  CI  I    OF   DECREE 

Article  IKB)  (3)  requires  the  Secretary.  In 
the  event  of  shortage  of  main  stream  water 
to  supply  7  5  million  acre-feet  of  consump- 
tive tise  among  the  three  states,  to  do  two 
thlnt's  in  this  precise  order: 

fir.'-f.  the  Secretary  must  satisfy  "present 
perfected  rights"  in  the  order  of  their  priority 
dates,  without  regard  to  state  lines.  In  gen- 
eral. It  may  be  said  that  the  Secretary  is 
thereby  providing  water  first  for  those  uses 
that  had  been  made  prior  to  authorization 
or  construction  of  Hoover  Dam.  hence  with- 
out the  storage  and  regulation  provided  by 
that  dam." 

Second,  the  Secretary  may  then  apportion 
"the  amount  remaining"  alter  sr.tlsfactlon  of 
present  perfected  rights  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Project  Act.  the  opinion, 
and  any  other  applicable  federal  statutes. 
In  general.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Secretary 
Is  thereby  permitted  to  allocate  the  incre- 
mental sijpply  above  tliat  which  was  usable 
from  the  unregulated  flow,  i.e.,  the  remain- 
ing waters  are  those  made  available  by  the 
construction  of  H(X)ver  Dam,  which  provides 
storage  and  regulation  of  flood  flows  that 
previously  were  unusable  and  wasted  to  the 
ocean. 

The  real  Issue  Is  therefore  a  very  limited 
one:  How  may  the  Secretary  apportion 
among  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada  "the 
amount  remaining"  after  satisfaction  of  pres- 
ent perfected  rights?  This  is  another  way  of 
asking    how    the    Secretary    may    apportion 


-  I.e..  the  Master  treated  present  perfected 
rights  as  a  minimum,  but  gave  them  the 
same  value  in  his  proration  equation  as  all 
other  rights.  (Sp.  Mas.  Rep.  306.  311-12).  As 
pointed  out  later,  this  concept  did  not  sur- 
vive In  the  Supreme  Court. 


'  As  we  have  noted  earlier,  water  reserved 
for  federal  establishments,  eg..  Indian  res- 
ervations, prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Project  Act,  June  25.  1929,  is  given  the  status 
of  a  present  perfected  right  irrespective  of 
the  quantity  put  to  use  before  that  date.  It 
Is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Project  Act  that  the  unregulated  flow  had 
been  fully  appropriated,  quite  aside  from  the 
additional  (unused)  Indian  rights  which  the 
decree  characterizes  as  present  perfected 
rights. 
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among  these  States  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
servation accompllihed  by  Hoover  Dam. 
since,  by  hj-pothes'.s.  the  unregulated  flow 
put  to  use  before  construction  of  Hoover 
Dam  Is  all  accounted  for  by  "present  per- 
fected rights."  which  the  decree  withholds 
from  the  Secretary's  power  of  allocation. 

Suppose,  for  example,  thit  present  per- 
fected right.'-,  are  3  4  million  acre-feet  in 
Callfornl.^  and  8  million  acre-feet  In  Ari- 
zona.' (For  the  purpose  of  this  example. 
Nevada's  present  perfected  rights,  which  are 
claimed  in  a  quantity  less  than  7.000  acre- 
feet,  are  taken  as  de  minimis.)  Out  of  the 
7.5  million,  a  total  of  4  2  Is  claimed  as  pres- 
ent perfected  rights  and  3  3  million  thus 
represents  "the  amount  remaining." 

Similarly,  out  of  California's  44  million. 
:?.4  million  is  claimed  as  present  perfected 
rights,  and  only  10  million  Is  dependent 
upon  "the  amount  remaining."  Out  of  Ari- 
zona's 2.8  million,  only  .8  million  If  claimed 
as  present  perfected  right.s,  and  2  0  million 
Is  dependent  on  "the  amount  remaining." 
Substantially  all  of  Nevada's  3  million  is 
dependent  on  "the  amount  remaining." 

In  allocating  "the  amount  remaining" 
ajnong  the  three  states  In  the  event  that 
there  is  not  7  5  million  acre-feet  of  consump- 
tive use  available  from  the  main  stream  i  and 
hence  less  than  3.3  million  acre-feet  of  "the 
amount  remaining"),  the  Secretary  may  take 
one  or  a  combination  of  two  basic  ap- 
proaches: (Da  formula  based  on  respect  for 
the  relative  ranking  of  the  competing  c! 
or  (2)  a  formula  based  on  quant^fative 
proration,  irrespective  of  other  con^dera- 
tions. 

In  more  detail,  as  to  these  twQXniocation 
concepts: 

1.  First  of  all.  the  Courfs^plnion  tells  us 
that  the  Secretary  may  'lay  stress  upon 
pirlorlty  of  use"  (373  U.S.  "at  594).  The 
"Judicial  doctrine  of  equitable  apportion- 
ment "  and  "the  law  of  prior  rippropriation" 
can  provide  "some  guidance"  libid.).  For 
these  are  "recognized  methods  of  apportion- 
ment" 1 373  US.  at  593) .  Under  this  approach, 
the  Secretary  might,  for  example,  provide 
that  "the  amount  remaining"  be  allocated  in 
order  of  priority  dates  without  regard  to  state 
lines,  by  analogy  to  the  allocation  of  "present 
perfected  rights"  in  that  manner.  Or,  con- 
ceivably, he  might  rank  the  competing  claims 
by  priorities  related  to  classification  of  uses 
rather  thaji  dates  of  initiation  of  rights  (as 
he  has  done  in  contracts  recently  executed 
under  the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act) , 
which,  with  respect  to  Intrastate  allocations 
within  Nevada,  give  preference  to  municipal 
and  industrial  uses  against  agricultural  uses, 
if  less  than  300.000  acre-feet  is  available  for 
consiunptive  use  in  Nevada  Or.  it  Is  con- 
ceivable thh,t  other  criteria.  reUited  primarily 
to  equities  or  qualitative  considerations  (as 
distinguished  from  quantitative  proration) 
may  be  articulated.; 


These  are  the  quantities  of  ijresent  per- 
fected rights  claimed  by  Caafrrnla  and  Ari- 
zona respectivelv.  .Article  VI  of  the  decree 
provides  that  if  the  States  are  unable  to 
agree,  the  court  will  determine  the  quanti- 
ties and  priority  dates  of  nresent  perfected 
rights.  Wo  agreement  has  been  reached,  as 
of  this  date,  although  negotiations  are  con- 
tinuing. 

=  See  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Nevada  Colorado  River  Commission, 
dated  August  25.  1967,  article  8. 

"  In  :^ebraska  v.  Wyoming.  325  U.S.  589,  618 
( 1945 ) .  the  Court  said : 

"Priority  of  appropriation  Is  the  guiding 
principle.  But  physical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  consumptive  use  of  water  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  river,  the  character  and 
rate  of  return  flows,  the  extent  of  established 
uses,  the  availability  of  storage  water,  the 
practical  effect  of  wasteful  uses  on  down- 
stream areas,  the  damage  to  upstream  areas 
as  compared   to  the  benefits  to  the  down- 


2.  Secondly,  the  Secretary  may  also  "adopt 
a  method  of  proration"  (373  U.S.  at  594; 
emphasis  added).  "[Tlhe  Secretary  may  or 
may  not  conclude  that  a  pro  mta  division  Is 
the  best  solution"  (373  U.S.  at  593).  But  If 
he  does,  he  may  "choose  among  the  recog- 
nized methods  of  apportionment"  or  "devise 
reasonable  methods  of  his  own"  Ubid.; 
emphasis  added) .  It  Is  further  suggested  that 
one  appeal  of  pro  rata  sharing  of  shortages  Is 
that  it  "seems  equitable  on  Its  face"  tibid.). 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  range  of 
choice  open  to  the  Secretary  ;'/  he  resorts  to 
quantitative  proration,  -wholly  ignoring 
interstate  priorities  or  character  of  use.  The 
Inquiry  is  sharpened  by  the  fact  that,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  thi.s  is  exactly  what 
the  Special  Master  proposed  and  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected. 

If  the  Secretary  resorts  to  proration  of  "the 
.'imount  remaining"  above  the  requirements 
of  present  perfected  rights,  what  common 
denominator,  and  wh.^t  three  numerators, 
can  he  lawfully  use  in  defining  the  fraction 
allocated  to  each  of  the  three  States? 

Manifestly,  the  sum  of  the  numerators 
must  equal  the  common  denominator.  The 
Special  Master's  shortage  formula  used  a 
common  denominator  of  7  5,  as  representing 
the  whole  universe  (7.5  million  acre-feet),  at 
the  tlrst  onset  of  shortage,  and  numerators 
of  2  8  for  .Arizona  (representing  2,800,000), 
4.4  for  California  (representing  4.400,000), 
and  .3  for  Nevada  (representing  300,000) — the 
States'  respective  shares  if  7.5  million  were 
available.  In  the  event  of  shortage.  California, 
for  example,  was  to  receive  4.4  7.5  of  the  sup- 
ply, hence  'oear  4  4  7.5  of  the  shortage,  al- 
though most  of  CiUifornia's  share  constitutes 
present  perfected  rights. 

But  the  whole  tinlverse  which  the  Supreme 
Court's  decree  permits  the  Secret.iry  to  di- 
vide is  not  7  5  million,  but  a  much  smaller 
iigure.  identified  as  the  "amount  remaining 
available"  above  present  perfected  rights.  We 
have  shown  that  if  the  present  claims  of 
present  perfected  rights  of  the  States  were 
sustained,  the  maxlmtun  "amount  remaining 
available"  could  not  exceed  3.3  milUon.  That 
is  to  say.  of  the  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  con- 
sumptive use  apportioned  by  article  11(B)  ( 1) 
of  the  decree,  the  u.-.es  ot  3.3  million  are  de- 
pendent for  their  satisfaction  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  "amount  remaining'  above  present 
perfected  rights.  If  the  "amount  remaining" 
were  large  enough  to  satisfy  all  of  this  3.3 
pillion  acre-feet  of  demand,  Arizona's  share 
of  that  3.3  million  (as  we  have  seen,  supra) 
would  be  2.0  3.3  (Since  2  million  of  Arizona's 
total  api>ortionm€nt  is  dependent  on  the 
■'amount  remaining,"  only  .8  million  being 
pre.sent  perfected  rights ) ;  California's  share 
would  be  1.0  3.3  (since  1  milUon  of  Califor- 
nia's total  apportionment  of  4.4  million  Is 
dependent  on  the  "amount  remaining,"  3.4 
million  being  present  perfected  rights);  and 
Nevada's  share  would  be  3  3.3  (since  sub- 
stantially all  of  Nevada's  total  app)ortionment 
of  .3  million  is  dependent  on  the  "amount  re- 
maining'). The  common  denominator  ap- 
plicable under  the  decree,  comparable  to  the 
Special  Master's  common  denominator,  would 


stream  areas  if  a  limitation  is  imposed  on  the 
former — these  are  all  relevant  factors.  They 
are  merely  an  illustrative,  not  an  exhaustive 
catalogue.  They  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  of  apportionment  and  the  delicate 
adjustment  of  interests  which  must  be 
made." 

The  Special  Master,  In  Arizona  v.  Califor- 
nia, quoting  the  foregoing,  added  iRept.,  p. 
326)  ; 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Court,  in  an 
equitable  apporticnment  suit,  has  never  re- 
duced junior  ttpstream  existing  uses  by  rigid 
application  of  priority  of  appropriation.  In- 
deed, the  tendency  has  been  to  protect  exist- 
ing vises  wherever  possible.  See  Wasliington 
V.  Oregon.  297  U.S.  517  (1936);  Kansas  v. 
Colorado.  206  U.S.  46  (1907)." 


thus  be  3.3,  not  the  Master's  7.5,  and  the 
comparable  ratios  would  be:  California,  1.0 
3.3,  not  4.4/7.5;  Arizona,  2.0/3.3,  not  2.8/7.5. 
and  Nevada.  .3/3  3,  not  .3/7.5.  These  ratios, 
in  each  case,  would  be  applied  to  whatever 
quantity  may  be  the  "amount  remaining 
available"  above  the  requirements  of  present 
perfected  rightf.  (which  are  assumed  to  ag- 
gregate 4  2  million  acre-feet).  Each  State's 
total  entitlement  would  be  the  quantity  so 
determined  added  to.  and  not  inclu.sive  of, 
present  perfected  rights  (contra  the  Special 
Master's  formula). 

It  would  see  to  require  little  ar;.<ument. 
therefore,  to  demonstrate  that  whatever  pro- 
ration formula  the  Secretary  might  use  (as- 
suming that  he  resorted  to  proration),  the 
employment  of  the  Special  Master's  short- 
age formula  would  be  precluded  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decree  The  numerators,  the 
denuminator.  ;ind  the  universe  to  which  the 
resulting  ratios  are  applicable,  are  all  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  wholly 
different  from  those  which  the  Special  Mas- 
ter .supposed. 

This  comparL-^on  may  also  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  percentages:  Although  California's 
share  of  the  "amount  remaining  available" 
is  only  about  30'';  ( 1  0/3.3) .  the  Special  Mas- 
ter's formula  would  have  required  Califor- 
nia to  bear  approximately  57':  (4  4  7.5 1  of 
the  shortage.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
Arizona's  share  of  the  "amount  remaining 
available"  is  about  60'"  (2.0  3  3).  the  Spe- 
cial Master's  formula  would  have  required 
her  to  bear  only  about  37%  (2.8/7.5)  of  the 
shortage. 

The  contrast  between  the  Master's  proposal 
and  the  Court's  decree  is  conclusively  illu- 
strated by  the  following  example:  Assume 
a  water  supply  of  5  5  million  acre-feet  Un- 
der the  initial  application  of  the  Special 
Master's  formula.  California  would  be  given 
4.4/7.5  or  about  3.2  million  acre-feet;  how- 
ever, since  California's  share  could  not  be 
less  than  her  present  perfected  rights.  Cali- 
fornia would  receive  3.4  million  acre-feet.' 
By  contrast,  if  the  approach  under  article 
II(Bi(3)  of  the  decree  W  applied  to  these 
same  assumptions.  California  must  first  be 
awarded  her  present  perfected  rights  of  3.4 
million  acre-feet.  It  follows  that  the  blas- 
ter's conclusion  that  California  should  re- 
ceive no  more  than  3.4  million  acre-feet 
out  of  a  total  supply  of  5.5  million  could  not 
be  reached  under  the  decree  unless  the  Court 
were  prepared  to  sustain  a  Secretarial  ap- 
portionment that  would  Include,  in  effect. 
a  provi.sion  that  when  the  supply  is  5.5 
million  acre-feet,  the  1.3  million  acre-feet 
"amount  remaining  available"  "  shall  be  ap- 
portioned as  follows;  to  California,  zero;  to 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  all  We  think  that  the 
Court  would  reject  this  attempt  to  deny  to 
California  any  of  the  benefits  of  Hoover  Drm's 
conservation  of  water  and  to  limit  Cahfornia 
to  the  quantity  of  the  unregulated  flow  that 
she  had  put  to  use  before  that  dam  was  au- 
thorized or  bu'lt. 

SUMMARY     AND     CONCI.tSION' 

1.  The  quantity  of  water  which  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  allocate,  in  the 
event  of  slicrtage."-:.  is  not  the  whole  suppiv. 
but  the  much  smaller  quantity  representing 
the  "amount  reni;>.ining  available"  after  sat:?- 
fnction  of  pre.-ent  perfected  right.'^.  Present 
;)crfected  rights  constitute  dccrefd  quanti- 
ties, which  the  Secretary  may  not  reduce,  but 
which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  of  priority 


■  Although  our  example  uses  the  parties' 
present  perfected  rights  claims  ;.s  set  forth 
supra  in  this  letter,  the  application  of  the 
Special  Master's  formula  is  identical  (only 
using  diTerent  figures)  to  that  presented  by 
way  of  example  in  his  report  (Rept.  306. 
311-12). 

"The  5.5  total  water  supply  less  the  4.2 
total  present  perfected  rights  (3.4  in  Califor- 
nia and  .8  in  .■\rizona)  equals  the  1.3  "amount 
remaining  available." 
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without  regard  to  state  lines.  Claims  of 
present  perfected  rights  aggregate  about  4.2 
million  acre-feet,  hence  leaving,  within  the 
7.5  million,  only  3.3  million  acre-feet  of  water 
"remaining  available."  If  the  supply  should 
shrink,  for  example,  to  5.5  million,  the  quan- 
tity which  would  be  within  the  Secretary's 
power  of  allocation  would  be  not  the  5.5  niil- 
llon.  but  only  1.3  million  (5.5  million  less 
4.2  inlUlon) . 

2.  The  Supreme  Court's  decree  does  not 
require  proration  of  this  ";i  mount  remaining 
available."  The  Secretary  may,  instead,  re- 
spect priority  of  appropriation  interstate,  or 
protect  existing  uses,  or  perhaps  invoke  other 
qualitative  and  equitable  criteria  as  yet  un- 
tested in  the  courts.  Or  Congress,  as  the 
Court's  opinion  says,  may  take  the  matter 
out  of  his  hands  and  establish  its  own  short- 
age formula  in  an  "applicable  federal  stat- 
ute." 

3.  If  the  Secretary  does  attempt  to  Invoke 
quantitative  proration,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  equitable  ron.'^iderations.  it  is  clear  that 
the  .Supreme  Courts  decree  prohibits  his  use 
of  the  Special  Master's  proration  formula, 
and  requires  a  formula  more  advantageous  to 
California,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  flecree 
restricts  proration  (if  proration  is  applicable 
to  all)  to  the  limited  "amount  remaining 
available"  after  satisfying  present  perfected 
rights,  not  the  whole  supply  (contra  the  Spe- 
ri..l  Master),'  and  (2)  the  quantity  to  be 
prorated  to  each  State  (if  proration  is  in- 
voked at  all)  shall  be  in  addition  to,  not 
inclusive  of.  that  Stitte's  present  perfected 
right,';  (again  contra  the  Special  Master). 

Finallv,  it  should  be  cmpha.sized,  as  noted 
above,  that  the  Secretary's  action  is  siibjeci 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  article 
IX  of  the  decree,  which  reserves  jnriEdiction 
for  :;iiy  party  to  apply  to  the  court  for  relief 
thereunder.'"  As  the  opinion  points  out  (373 
U.S.  594)  : 

"It  will  be  time  enough  for  the  courts  to 
intervene  when  and  If  the  Secretary,  In  mak- 
ing apportionments  or  contracts,  deviates 
from  the  standard.?  Congress  lias  set  for  him 
10  follow,  including  Ills  obligation  to  respect 
■present  perfected  rights'  as  of  the  date  the 
Act  W..S  passed." 

We  uust  that  the  foregoing  analysis  will 
be  useful  to  you.  If  you  h;'.ve  ,iny  further 
questions  on  any  of  the  matters  covered  in 
thii.  letter,  please  call  upon  us  for  further 
advice. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  C.  Lynch. 

Attorney  General. 

Appendix  A 
EXTR.\CT     From     Special    Master's     Recom- 
.MENDED  Decree  iSp.  Mas.  Rep.  Pp.  345-49) 
I.  For  purposes  of  this  decree; 

:G)  "Perfected  right "  means  a  water  right 
acquired  in  accordance  v.iih  slate  law,  which 
right  has  been  exercised  by  the  actual  ciiver- 
sloii  of  a  specilic  quantity  of  water  that  has 
been  applied  to  a  defined  rrca  vi  land  or  to 
dciinite  municipi'.l  or  iiiuustriai  works,  and 
in  addition  shall  include  water  rights  cre.ncd 
by  tie  reservation  of  mainstream  water  fjr 


the  use  of  federal  establishments  under  fed- 
eral law  whether  or  not  the  water  has  been 
applied  to  beneficial  use; 

(H)  "Present  perfected  rights"  means  per- 
fected rights,  as  here  defined,  existing  as  of 
June  25,  1929,  the  effective  date  of  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act; 

•  •  •  •  • 

II.  The  United  States,  its  officers,  attorneys, 
agents  and  employees,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  severally  enjoined; 

•  •*•''' 

(B)  From  releasing  water  controlled  by 
the  United  States  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use  ill  the  ,states  of  Arizona,  California  and 
Nevada,  except  as  follows: 

(  1 )  If  sufficient  mainstream  water  is  avail- 
able for  release,  as  determined  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  satisfy  7.500.000 
acre-feet  of  annual  consumptive  use  in  the 
aforesaid  three  siate?^.  then  of  such  7.500.000 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use,  there  shall  be 
apportioned  2.800.000  acre-feet  for  use  in 
Arizona.  4.400.000  acre-feet  for  use  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  300.000  acre-feet  for  use  in 
Nevada: 

(2)  If  sufficient  mainstream  water  is  avail- 
able for  releiise,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
sumptive use  in  the  aforesaid  states  In 
excess  of  7.500,000  acre-feet,  such  excess  con- 
sumptive use  is  .-surplus,  and  50^;  thereof 
shall  be  appropriated  for  use  in  Arizona  and 
aC;  for  use  in  California;  provided,  however, 
that  if  the  United  states  .'O  contracts  .vith 
Nevada,  then  46'.  of  such  surplus  shall  be 
apportioned  for  u.'se  in  Arizona  and  .4'.  for 
use  i:i  Nevada; 

(3)  If    iiisnfficicnt    mainstream    water    !s 

available  for  rele.ise,  as  determined   by  the 

Secretary  of   the   Interior,   to  fatisfy  annual 

consumptive  use  of  7.500.000  acre-ieet  in  the 

aforesaid    three    states,    then    the    available 

annual  consumptive  use  shall  be  apportioned 

as  follows: 

,2,8 
(a)   For  use  in  .Arizona 


For  example,  the  effect  of  the  Special 
Master's  formula  would  have  been  to  impose 
on  California  4.4/7.5.  on  Arizona  the  lesser 
ratio  of  2.8  7.5.  of  anv  shortage  in  the  7.5 
million  apportioned.  By  contrast,  California's 
share  of  the  "amount  remaining"  In  excess 
of  present  perfected  rights  is  1.0  3.3,  which 
is  onlv  one-half  of  Arizona's  share  of  2.0/3.3. 
.Article  IX  (37G  U.S.  at  ?.53)  provides: 
•  .Any  of  the  parties  may  apply  at  the  foot  of 
this  decree  for  its  amendment  or  for  furtlicr 
relief.  The  Court  retains  jurisdiction  of  this 
Eult  for  tiie  purpose  of  any  order,  direction, 
or  modification  of  the  decree,  or  r>ny  supple- 
mentary decree,  that  may  at  any  time  be 
deemed  proper  in  relation  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter In  controversy." 


(' 


(b)   For  use  in  California. 


;c)   For  tisc  in  Nevada. 


,7.5 
,4.4 

(7.5, 
I  -3 
"(7.5; 


(5)  If  the  water  apportioned  for  consunii)- 
tive  use  in  an\  of  said  states  In  any  year  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  present  perfected  rights 
in  that  Ltate,  the  uehciency  shall  lirst  be 
supplied  out  of  water  apportioned  for  i;se  i;: 
the  other  two  states  but  not  consumed  in 
those  states,  and  any  remaining  Cetir:H:\c\- 
phall  he  supplied  by  each  of  the  rcmanung 
states,  out  of  water  apportioned  lor  c.n- 
sumptive  use  in  su^h  state:;  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  tlie  quaiuiiy  necessary  10  s.itisiy 
present  perfected  rights  in  tuch  ::imcs,  in 
proportion  to  the  ratios  heretofore  estab- 
lished ijetween  them,  to  wit:  if  wraer  must 
be  supplied  to  sati^ly  present  perfected 
rights  in  two  of  the  three  states,  then  the 
third  Ftate  shall,  out  of  such  excess,  supply 
all  the  necessary  water,  and  if  water  must 
be  supplied  to  satisfy  present  j^erfected 
rigiits  in  one  rtate,  then  each  of  tlie  other 
two  states  shall  out  of  such  excess  supply 
that  proportion  of  the  itectssfry  water  that 
its  apportionment  of  the  first  7.500.000  acre- 
:pet  of  consumptive  use  b::'rs  to  the  aggre- 
g  ito  upportionniont  of  the  two  .^laics;  '  pr(j- 
vided.  however,  that  present  perfcc-.ed  rights 
in  California  shall  not  exceed  4.400.000  acre- 
feet  of  consumptive  use  per  annum; 

;6)  If  the  mainstream  water  apportioned 
for  consumptive  use  in  any  year  is  insuffi- 
cient  to  satisfy  present  perfected  rights  in 


e:i.ch  and  all  of  the  three  states,  then  such 
water  shall  be  allocated  for  consumptive  use 
111  accordance  with  the  priority  of  present 
perfected  rights  without  regard  to  .state 
lines;  provided,  however,  that  present  per- 
fected rights  in  (.'ulifornia  shall  not  exceed 
4.400.000  acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  per 
annum; 


Appendix  B 
Extract  From  Opinion  in   .Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 373  U.S.  546,  592  94    (1903 1 

III.  apportionment  and  contracts  in  time 
OP  shortage 

We  have  agreed  with  the  Master  that  the 
Secretary's  contracts  with  Arizona  for  2.800.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  and  .vith  Nevada  for 
300.000.  together  with  the  limitation  of  Cali- 
fornia to  4.400.000  acre-foot,  offect  a  valid 
.  pponiouinent  of  the  hn  t  7.500.000  acre-leet 
of  mainstream  water  in  the  Lower  Basin. 
There  remains  the  question  of  what  shall  be 
done  in  time  of  shortage.  The  Master,  while 
declining  to  make  any  findings  as  to  wliat 
future  supply  might  be  expected,  neveri lie- 
less  decided  that  the  Project  Act  and  the 
Secretary's  contracts  require  the  Secretary 
in  case  of  shortage  to  divide  the  burden 
among  the  three  Slates  in  this  pro|joruon: 
California  4.4/7  5;  Arizona  2  8  7  5:  Nevada 
.3/7.5.  While  pro  rata  sharing  of  water  Lliori- 
uges  .veems  equitable  on  its  face,'  more  con- 
;.idered  Judgment  mayrdcnionsirate  quiu>  the 
contrary.  Certainly  v.e  should  not  liind  the 
Secreuiry  to  this  formula.  We  have  held  Uiat 
the  Secretary  is  vested  with  considerable 
control  over  the  apportionment  of  Coloradi 
River  waters.  And  neither  the  Project  Act 
nor  tlie  water  contracts  require  the  use  of 
any  particular  lormula  !or  apportioning 
.shorttiges.  While  tne  Secretary  must  lollovr 
the  standards  set  out  in  the  Ac.  he  nevcr- 
the]e.s.s  i.s  free  to  choose  among  the  recoc- 
nlzed  methods  of  fjpportionm-.MU  or  to  devi.sc 
reasonable  methods  of  Ids  own.  nils  choice. 
as  we  see  it.  is  primarily  his.  not  the  Masters 
or  even  ours.  And  the  Secretary  mav  or  may 
not  conclude  that  a  [jro  rata  division  is  the 
best  solution. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  ri.-<'rd.ury's 
decision  may  have  an  effect  not  cnU  bn  ir- 
rigation usco  but  also  iin  other  ;mporuiiit 
functions  for  which  Congress  brought  tills 
great  project  into  being — flood  control,  iin- 
provement  of  navigation,  regulation  of  liov;, 
and  generation  and  diElribuiiou  ai  electric 
power.  Requiring  the  Secre;.iry  I'l  prorate 
shortages  would  strip  him  of  tiie  very  power 
of  choice  which  wc  ihinic  Ciiiijress.  ior  lea- 
s:>ns  .salisiaciory  to  it,  ves'ed  in  hini  and 
which  we  should  not  impair  or  take  away 
Irom  him.  For  tlie  same  r^ns  1  is  \>v  ■  ■  1..01 
accept  Caafoniia'.s  contei>t'on  thai  in  c.i'-e 
of  shortage  e.ich  State '.-s  slriro  of  water  should 
be  deiermined  by  the  judicial  (;oclr:iie  ■  1 
cquit.iblc  apportionment  or  bv  tlie  l..w  of 
prior  appropriation.  These  principles,  while 
they  may  provide  .some  guidance,  are  not 
binding  upon  the  Secretary  where  as  here. 
Congress,  with  fall  pov/cr  to  do  so,  ha.s  pro- 
vided that  the  v>'atcrs  of  n  navig.ible  stream 
shall  be  harnessed,  conserved,  stored,  and 
distributed  through  a  government  agency 
under  a  statutory  ,sciieme. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  in  c.ise  of 
.'iifri'te  .'1"  ;-erre  irv  ranirit  adi'^t  a  nii~tii- 
od  of  proration  or  that  he  may  not  l:iy  Ftrcss 
upon  priority  of  use,  local  h.'ws  iind  customs, 
or  any  ether  factors  that  might  be  helpful  In 
reaching  an  i.nformcd  judgment  :n  harmony 
with  the  Act,  the  best  interests  of  the  Basin 
States,  and  the  welfare  of  t!ic  Nation.  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  the  courts  to  Intervene 


Thus  if  water  is  to  be  supplied  to  CnJi- 
rornia  from  tiie  other  states'  apportionment. 
.\rizona  shall  ccntrlbute  2.8  and  Nevada     .'' 

3,1  3.1 

of  the  total  amount  supplied. 


'  Proration  of  short;:??  is  t'.i'-'  method 
ngreed  upon  hy  th"  United  Sla^s  aiid  Mexico 
to  adjust  Mexico's  shire  of  Colorado  River 
water  should  tlierc  be  inru.Tii^nt  waLtr  t) 
supply  e.ich  country's  apportiop.ment. 
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when  and  if  the  Secretary.  In  making  appor- 
tloament*  or  contracts,  deviates  from  the 
standards  Congress  has  set  for  hlna  to  follow, 
Including  his  obligation  to  respect  "present 
jierfected  rights"  as  of  the  date  the  Act  was 
passed.  At  this  time  the  Secretary  has  made 
no  decision  at  all  based  on  an  actual  or 
anticipated  shortace  of  water,  and  so  there 
Is  no  action  of  his  In  this  respect  for  us  to 
review  Finally,  as  the  Master  pointed  out, 
Congress  still"  has  broad  powers  over  this 
navigable  international  stream.  Congress  can 
undoubtedlv  reduce  or  enlarge  the  Secre- 
tary's power  If  it  wishes.  Unless  and  until  It 
does,  we  leave  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 
where  Congress  placed  It.  full  power  to  con- 
trol, manage,  and  operate  the  Government's 
Colorado  River  works  and  to  make  contracU 
Uor  the  sale  and  delivery  of  water  on  such 
terms  as  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Project 
Act. 

Appendix  C 

ARTICLE  III  B)  (11.    (2t.   AND    ( 3 )    OF  DECREE   IN 

ARIZONA  V.  California.  376  U.S.  340.  341, 

342-43   I  1964) 

II.  The  United  States.  Its  officers,  attorneys. 
agents  and  employees  be  and  they  are  here- 
by severally  enjoined; 

.  •  •  •  • 

(B)  Prom  releasing  water  controlled  by 
the  United  States  for  Irrtgation  and  domestic 
use  In  the  States  of  Arizona..  California  and 
Nevada,  except  as  follows: 

1 1 )  If  sufficient  mainstream  water  \b  avail- 
able for  release,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  satisfy  7,500.000  acre- 
feet  of  annual  consumptive  use  In  the  afore- 
said three  states,  then  pf  such  7.500.000  acre- 
feet  of  consumptive  use.  there  shall  be  ap- 
portioned 2.800.000  acre  feet  for  use  In  Ari- 
zona. 4.400,000  acre  feet  for  use  in  California, 
and  300.000  acre  feet  for  use  in  Nevada. 

i2)  If  sufficient  mainstream  water  is  avail- 
able for  release,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
sumptive use  in  the  aforesaid  states  In  excess 
of  7.50.000  acre  feet.  suSh  excess  consumptive 
use  is  surplus  and  50"^^  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
portioned lor  use  in  Arizona  and  SCr  for 
use  in  California;  provided,  however,  that  If 
the  United  States  so  contracts  with  Nevada, 
then  46'-  of  such  surplus  shall  be  appor- 
tioned for  use  In  Arizona  and  4%  for  use 
In  Nevada:     v 

(3)  If  insufllclent  mainstream  water  Is 
avaUable  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intsrior,  to  satisfy  annual 
consumptive  use  of  7.500.000  acre  feet  in 
the  aforesaid  three  states,  then  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  after  providing  for  satisfac- 
tion of  present  perfected  rights  In  the  order 
of  their  priority  dates  without  regard  to 
state  lines  and  after  consultation  with  the 
parlies  to  major  delivery  contracts  and  such 
representatives  as  the  respective  states  may 
designate,  may  apportion  the  amount  re- 
maining available  for  consumptive  use  la 
such  manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act  as  interpreted  by 
the  opinion  of  this  Court  herein,  and  with 
other  applicable  federal  statutes,  but  in  no 
event  shall  more  than  4,400,000  acre-feet  be 
apportioned  for  use  in  California  including 
all  present  perfected  rights; 

Mr  BROTZNL^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentiemaii  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3300,  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  bill 

For  more  than  20  years  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
the  central  Arizona  project  has  been  the 
center  of  controversy  both  here  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  seven-State  area  di- 
rectly afifected  by  this  legislation.  This 


bill  H.R.  3300  Is  the  product  of  long  and 
difficult  negotiations  between  the  States 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and  repre- 
sents a  compromise  of  the  various  inter- 
ests Involved.  An  important  feature  of 
the  compromise  Is  the  provision  of  the 
bill  which  directs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  responsibility  for  re- 
placing the  1.5  million  acre- feet  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  which  must  be  supplied 
annually  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  1944  Mexican 
Water  Treaty. 

The  Mexican  Treaty  was  negotiated  in 
time  of  war,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  foster  in- 
ternational good  will  and  to  settle  an- 
other dispute  between  the  two  countries 
over  the  use  of  Rio  Grande  River  water. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  has  not 
been  enough  water  in  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  after  the  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  divide  the  water  of 
the  river  among  themselves.  The  Colo- 
rado River  States  had  already  agreed  on 
how  to  divide  the  water  before  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  was  ratified.  The  agreement 
requires  the  upper  basin  States,  of  which 
Colorado  is  one.  to  deliver  75  million 
acre-feet  of  water  at  Lee  Ferry  every 
10  years.  This  obligation,  plus  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  the  Mexican  Treaty, 
would  not  leave  enough  water  in  the 
upper  basin  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
area. 

With  the  asumption  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  obligation  as  a  national  obliga- 
tion, the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  can  be  augmented  to  meet  that 
need.  This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  investigate  means  of  aug- 
menting the  water  In  the  Colorado  River 
under  principles  to  be  established  by 
the  Water  Resources  Council.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  national  responsibility  for 
the  Mexican  Treaty  obligation  will  not. 
however,  create  an  immediate  need  for 
large  quantities  of  water  to  augment 
the  Colorado.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
normal  conditions,  there  will  be  ample 
water  in  the  river  until  around  1987  when 
gradual  i-eductions  may  commence.  The 
central  Arizona  project  and  future  water 
use  developments  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  will  put  the  ultimate  overdraft  on 
the  river  until  about  1990.  By  1990  an 
augmentation  of  102.000  acre-feet — or 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  require- 
ment— may  be  needed. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  passage 
of  the  bill  2  years  ago  was  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  Marble 
and  Bridge  Canyon  Dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  That  authorization  was  op- 
posed by  several  conservationist  groups. 
Both  of  these  projects  have  been  elimi- 
nated. This  bill  not  only  forbids  the  con- 
struction of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams 
in  this  area,  but  also  prohibits  the  li- 
censing of  private  dams  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hooker  Dam  on  the  Gila 
River  in  New  Mexico.  However,  the  com- 
mittee, in  reporting  this  bill,  did  not 
specify  the  Hooker  site  absolutely,  but 
left  open  the  consideration  of  "a  suit- 
able alternative." 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Colorado 
has  strongly  endorsed  this  measure.  Gov. 
John  Love,  of  Colorado,  told  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee; 

Hundreds  of  hours  of  most  difficult  nego- 
tiations have  been  incorporated  into  H.R. 
3300.  It  Is  not  a  bill  which  provides  an  im- 
mediate solution  to  all  of  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Colorado  River  states.  It  does, 
however,  approach  the  problems  on  a  broad, 
regional  basis.  .  .  .  We  support  each  of  its 
provisions. 

The  soundness  of  this  legislation  is 
demonstrated  by  the  unity  among  the  di- 
ver.'je  parts  of  Colorado  in  working  for 
passage  of  this  measure.  We,  in  Colorado, 
have  recognized  the  greater  benefit 
which  this  legislation  will  bring  to  the 
ei-.tire  State  by  setting  the  controversial 
water  problcn.s  of  the  Southwest. 

H.R.  3300  authorizes  the  construction 
of  the  Five  Fingers  projects  in  Colorado. 
We  like  to  refer  to  these  five  projects  as 
a  "helping  hand"  in  the  solution  of  Colo- 
rado's water  supply  problem.  The  proj- 
ects are  the  West  Divide,  Dallas  Creek. 
San  Miguel,  Dolores,  and  Animas-La 
Plata.  In  total,  the  Five  Fingers  projects 
will  provide  about  719.000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  for  irrigation,  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  use  in  Colorado. 

Most  of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
originates  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
river  accounts  for  about  70  percent  of 
the  total  surface  water  produced  in  the 
State.  Under  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact  of  1948.  the  State  of  Coloi-ado 
was  allocated  51^4  percent  of  the  water 
available  to  the  upper  basin  States. 

The  Five  Fingers  projects  will  mean  an 
annual  depletion  of  the  Colorado  River 
flow  of  about  398,000  acre-feet.  This  de- 
pletion repi-esents  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  Coloi'ado  River  water  that  is  actu- 
ally produced  within  the  State  each 
year.  It  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
State'.':  allotted  SP^  percent  of  the  water 
available  to  the  upper  basin  States. 

All  of  the  Five  Fingers  "projects  will 
contribute  greatly  to  Colorado's  munici- 
pal, industrial,  and  agricultural  water 
supplies.  One  of  them,  the  West  Divide 
project,  is  designed  to  provide  water  for 
the  State's  emergmg  oil  shale  industry. 
Two  of  the  projects — the  Animas-La 
Plata  and  the  Dolores — would  directly 
benefit  both  the  Ut€  Mountain  Ute  and 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribes,  and 
would  greatly  enhance  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  both  groups. 

Except  for  the  usual  nonreimbursable 
items  such  as  fish  and  wildlife,  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  water  salvage,  the 
construction  costs  of  these  reclamation 
projects  will  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3300  is  a  com- 
promise measure  which  provides  a  solu- 
tion to  the  v.-ater  problems  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west— a  center  of  controversy  for  more 
than  20  years.  This  bill  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity to  end  that  controversy  and 
t-o  benefit  not  only  the  citizens  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  but  of  all  the 
United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts  in 
the  SouUiwestem  United  States,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have,  for  the  last 
few  weeks  been  talking  \\\\.h  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
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tion  to  educate  them  and  make  known 
to  them  just  what  this  bill  means  not 
only  to  the  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  but  to  the  entire  country. 

For  my  part.  I  have  contacted  many 
of  my  Republican  colleagues,  as  well  as 
Democrats,  and  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain to  them  what  this  compromise 
means  and  how  this  bill,  if  enacted,  can 
settle  a  controversy  which  has  raged  for 
more  than  20  years  over  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  Unlike  so 
many  other  measures  considered  in  this 
body,  this  bill  is  the  product  of  a  ti'uly 
bipartisan  effort, 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr, 
Chaimian,  to  congratulate  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly, the  committee  chairman,  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr,  Aspin- 
all],  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in 
putting  together  this  legislation.  I  urge 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  and  I  will  yield  the 
gentleman  a  minute'.' 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Chaninan,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  section  of 
the  original  Colorado  River  compact.  If 
people  think  what  happened  in  1944  was 
done  under  wartime  stress  or  a  mistake 
of  fact  as  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
river,  and  that  people  did  not  expect 
lire  States  of  the  basin  would  have  to 
provide  water  to  Old  Mexico  then  they 
liave  not  read  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact because  article  III,  section  (ci  says: 

(c)  If,  as  a  matter  of  Ijiternattonal  comity, 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  herealicr 
recognize  in  tne  United  States  of  Mexico  any 
right  to  the  use  o:  any  waters  of  the  Colorado 
Rher  System,  such  waters  shall  be  supplied 
first  from  the  w.iters  wlilch  are  surplus  over 
and  above  the  aRgrogate  of  the  quantities  a-s 
specified  in  paragraphs  (a  I  and  ib);  and  If 
such  surplus  shall  prove  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  tlien.  the  burden  of  such  deliclency 
shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  Upper  Basin 
and  the  Lower  Basin,  and  whenever  neces- 
sary the  States  of  tlie  Upper  Division  shall 
deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  water  to  supply  one-half 
of  the  deficiency  so  recognized  In  addition  to 
that  provided  in  paragraph  (d). 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  read  the 
compact  correctly,  but.  of  course,  in  1944. 
when  the  treaty  was  ratified,  the  United 
States  of  America  gave  away  water  we 
thought  we  had.  and  thought  was  sur- 
plus. The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks  that  Senators 
from  six  of  the  se\en  States  voted  for  the 
treaty.  I  w-ant  to  tell  the  gentleman  why 
they  voted  for  it. 

They  voted  for  it  because  it  was  be- 
lieved by  the  States  and  by  the  Senate — 
and  page  44  of  the  report  says  this — that 
we  thought  we  had  a  surplus  that  we 
would  give  away  to  Mexico,  and  that  the 
States  would  not  have  to  reduce  the  allo- 
cations they  had  under  the  1922  compact, 
from  which  you  read.  In  the  Senate  re- 
port on  the  treaty  of  1944  there  was  one 
sentence  I  will  read  as  follows: 

Presumably  then,  the  Mexican  allocation 
of  1,500,000  acre-feet  per  year  will  be  supplied 
from  the  amount  of  approximately  2.000,000 


acre-feet  which  Is  estimated  to  be  the  sur- 
plus after  the  Compact  allocations,  totalling 
16,000,000  acre-feet,  have  been  supplied. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona, 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  also  would  agree 
with  my  recollection  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Santa  Fe  compact.  Is  it  not  the 
gentleman's  recollection  that  the  com- 
missioners who  finally  agreed  on  the 
Santa  Fe  compact  thought  that  at  no 
time  there  would  ever  be  more  than 
500.000  acre-feet  of  water  allotted  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico?  Are  not  those  fig- 
ures in  the  minutes  relating  to  the  com- 
pact? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely.  When  the 
ti-eaty  gave  them  I'i  million  acre-feet, 
they  were  using  only  about  one-half  of 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  surprise  of  no 
one  in  the  Chamber,  I  suppose,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  support  this  bill.  I  support  it 
as  the  committee  reported  it.  It  is  a  sound 
bill.  It  is  a  sound  compromise,  as  was 
.said  earlier  today,  of  one  of  the  problems 
which  has  plagued  the  most  water  short 
area  of  our  country,  the  seven-State  area 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury Arizona  has  hoped  and  planned  for 
full  use  of  its  allotted  share  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River.  The  Santa  Fe 
coinpact  of  1922  laid  the  i^roundwork  for 
allocations  from  the  river's  flow  among 
the  seven  States  of  the  basin.  The  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928  allocated 
to  Arizona  the  use  of  2  8  million  acre-feet 
annually  from  the  main  stem  of  the  river. 

In  1944  the  Arizona  Legislature  appro- 
priated $200,000  for  a  $400,000  coopera- 
tive investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation which  culminated  in  1947  in 
a  full  feasibility  report  on  a  central 
Arizona  project  to  the  Congre-ss.  Our 
stuggle  for  an  authorization  really  began 
in  the  80th  Congress  with  S.  75.  But 
today,  for  the  first  time  after  21  years  of 
patient  but  fi'ustrating  effort,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  central  Arizona  project  has 
finally  reached  the  floor  of  this  House. 

For  Arizona  this  is  an  historic  and 
heart-warming  moment.  H.R.  3300  is  a 
distillate  of  our  hopes,  our  struggles,  our 
faith  in  the  future. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  tell  you, 
the  bill  is  not  perfect  in  every  detail.  But, 
gentlemen,  that  which  we  have  been  un- 
able to  make  absolutely  perfect  during  21 
years  of  give  and  take,  of  negotiation  and 
compromise,  of  study  and  planning  is 
probably  beyond  the  ability  of  mortal 
men  to  achieve.  Two  generations  of  great 
men  have  lived  and  died  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Colorado 
River.  More  must  and  will  devote  their 
minds  to  those  problems  in  the  future. 

But  H.R.  3300  is  here  and  now,  and  it 
is  a  milestone  of  progress.  It  gives  Ari- 
zona the  water  which  it  must  have  for 
elementary  survival  as  a  productive  unit 
of  our  Nation;  and  more,  it  establishes 
the  framework  for  future  regional  resolu- 
tion of  water  resource  development  prob- 
lems directly  affecting  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  seven  States  of  the 
river  basin  and  millions  more  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Thus,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  this  bill 
as  it  affects  by  own  State  of  Arizona.  I 
am  also  championing  the  rights  and 
aspiri^tions  of  the  family  of  Southwestern 
States,  of  which  Arizona  is  a  member. 

The  history  of  the  Colorado  River  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century  is  the  most 
fascinating  chapter  of  the  development 
of  the  Ameiican  West.  A  formidable  bar- 
rier to  migrating  pioneers,  a  gigantic 
challenge  to  man's  courage  and  inven- 
tive genius,  a  promise  of  good  things  to 
come,  a  threat  of  destioiction  by  flood 
and  a  fulfilment  of  men's  dream — all 
these  and  more  compose  the  human  saga 
of  our  people  and  their  river,  the 
Colorado. 

Below  Lee  Ferry  in  northcin  Arizona — 
the  dividing  point  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basins  of  the  river — diversions  of 
water  for  irrigation  were  begun  in  the 
Yuma  area  of  Arizona  and  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley  of  California  before  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  great  Imperial 
Valley  irrication  development  was  begun 
in  aljout  1902,  All  of  these  areas  were 
menaced  from  the  beginning  by  the  un- 
controlled flow  of  the  river.  Floods  de- 
stroyed the  fragile  works  of  the 
pioneering  developers. 

Out  of  the  dark  and  forbidding  can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  came  vast  floods  of 
water  from  the  melting  snows  of  the 
great  Rocky  Mountains.  The  paper  allo- 
cations of  tlie  Santa  Fe  compact  of  1922 
meant  nothing.  Water  could  not  be 
stored  and  held  back  for  orderly  release. 

Not  until  the  Congress  authorized  and 
commenced  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
was  the  river  tamed  and  future  water 
i-esource  development  in  Arizona,  soutli- 
eim  Calif orr.ia.  and  Mexico  secure  Irom 
repeated  disaster. 

Development  of  lower  basiif  rcssurces 
began  in  earnest  with  the  completion  of 
Hoover  Dam.  The  .'^torage  capacity  of 
32.000,000  acre-feet  in  Lake  Mead  was 
a  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  'ooth 
droughts  and  floods.  Power  from  the 
dam's  hydroelectric  generators  was  avail- 
able for  industrial  and  population  expan- 
sion. The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  also  ap- 
peared to  have  settled  at  last  the  asgra- 
vating  controversy  over  the  allocation  of 
river  water  among  Arizona.  California, 
and  Nevada  in  the  lower  basin.  By  act  of 
Congress,  Arizona's  annual  allotment 
was  2.8  million  acre-feet.  California's  4.4. 
and  Nevada's  300.000. 

In  1932.  California  contracted  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  delivery  of 
its  4.4  million-acre-foot  allotment  and 
for  962.000  acre-feet  of  any  available  sur- 
plus. In  1937,  consulting  engineers  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  produced 
a  report.  "Surplus  Waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,"  in  which  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  water  was  available  for  use 
in  Mexico.  Parker  Dam  was  completed  in 
1938  as  a  diversion  pomt  f.-^r  the  Los  An- 
geles aqueduct,  and  in  Arizona,  a  Colora- 
do River  Commission  was  established. 

A  preliminary  report  was  prepared  on 
the  Bridge  Canyon  project — forerunner 
of  the  central  Arizona  project— in  1942. 
and  in  1944  Arizona  contracted  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  delivery  of 
its  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  actually  held  hearings  on  a  Bridge 
Canyon — central   Arizona — project   bill. 
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S.  75.  in  1947.  Arizona's  Gila  project  was 
reauthorized  that  year  to  apply  main- 
stream Colorado  River  water  to  the  lands 
of  the  Welton-Mohawk  Valley  and  other 
areas  in  Yuma  County,  and  that  was.  to 
this  day,  the  last  reclamation  project  au- 
thorized by  the  Coneress  for  Arizona. 

In  December  of  1947  a  formal  central 
Arizona  project  feasibility  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  in 
the  following  September  the  Secretary's 
favorable  report  and  findin.gs  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  published  in 
Hou.se  Document  No.  156. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  the  81st,  and  the 
82d  hearint,'s  were  held  on  central  Ari- 
zona project  bills.  Arizona's  hopes  rose 
and  fell  with  each  .succeeding  attempt 
and  failure  for  an  authorization. 

World  War  II  began  and  ended,  and 
the  Korean  conflict  arose,  both  demand- 
ing food  and  fiber  production  in  immense 
quantities:  and  Arizona  responded  by 
tapping  its  limited  .groundwater  re- 
sources-in  ever  increasing  quantities  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Yes.  we  knew  in  Arizona  that  ground- 
water' was  precious  and  irreplaceable. 
But  with  traditional  American  faith  and 
optimism  we  continued,  in  the  national 
interest,  to  use  what  was  available  in  the 
firm  belief  that  when  the  crisis  of  war 
was  over,  the  Congress  would  make  it 
possible  to  bring  our  share  of  Colorado 
River  wptcr  to  the  richly  productive  de- 
veloped lands  of  the  State's  central  val- 
leys so  liiat  we  could  balance  our  intcr- 
nallv  available  water  accoimt.  We  would 
develop  no  new  lands  for  irrigation  with 
central  Arizona  project  water.  We  woind 
use  Colorado  River  water  simply  to  main- 
tain what  had  been  developed  but  reduce 
our  overdraft  upon  groundwater. 

That  was,  and  still  is,  our  purpose.  We 
have  pinned  our  hope  upon  it.  We  have 
had  faith  that  it  would  be  done.  We  still 
have  that  faith,  but  time  is  running  out 
for  us,  it  is  running  out  for  our  economy 
and  for  our  people. 

Certainlv  one  of  Arizona's  greatest  frus- 
trations came  in  1951  in  the  82d  Congress 
when,  with  a  central  Arizona  project  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  adopted  a  resolution  offered  by 
my  good  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
Che  Honorable  John  Savlor,  to  defer 
further  action  on  central  Arizona  project 
legislation  until  the  question  of  legal  en- 
litiement  to  water  had  been  resolved  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California . 

To  carry  out  the  dictates  of  the  com- 
mittee. Arizona  filed  suit  against  Califor- 
nia in  1952  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
We  were  as.sured  b;;  our  adversary  :ind 
others  that  no  more  than  a  few  months 
would  be  required  for  the  litigation.  And 
thus,  the  bc'.zinning  of  the  'big  lawsuit"— 
which  was  filed  in  195'2  and  ended  over 
10  years  later  in  June  of  1963 — substan- 
tially upholding  Arizona's  claim  to  2.8 
millio!-;  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  main- 
stream of  the  river.  We  call  ^t  the  big 
lawsuit  "  because  the  trial  itself  lasted 
from  June  14,  1956.  to  August  28,  1958, 
during  which  period  340  witnesses  were 
heard  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, thousand?  of  exhibits  were  received, 
and  25.000  pages  of  testimony  were  tran- 


scribed. Evidence  was  even  introduced 
on  behalf  of  those  interested  in  wildlife 
on  the  subject  of  how  much  water  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a  wild  goose  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  is  accustomed.  On  this  im- 
portant subject  the  transcript  contains 
a.n  outstanding  piece  of  verse  by  one  of 
the  learned  counsel  who  participated  in 
the  trial.  He  offered  in  evidence  this  lyri- 
cal documentation  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem—it is  called  "Owed  to  a  Waterfowl": 

It  seems  just  trifle  absurd 

Tliat,  in  water  consumption,  a  bird 

Tho  lesser  la  weight 

.^nd  more  waddling  in  gait. 

Equals  almost  two  men  and  a  third. 

Immediately  following  the  court's  deci- 
sion. Arizona's  Senators  Hayden  and 
Goldwater  introduced  S.  1658,  on  June  4, 
1963.  and  her  Representatives  in  the 
House  introduced  H.R.  6796,  H.R.  6897 
and  H.R.  6798 — all  to  authorize  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  essentially  the  same 
as  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  80th  Congress  20  years  earlier. 

In  that  same  year.  1963,  my  wise  col- 
league from  Colorado,  the  chaimian  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  urged  upon  Arizona  a  unified 
and  regional  approach  to  the  Colorado 
Basin  problem,  including  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  and  responding  to  this  ad- 
vice, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
mshed  to  completion  a  report  on  its  Pa- 
cific Southwest  vv-aier  plan.  This  plan  and 
S.  1658  were  given  committee  hearings 
during  the  remainder  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Tlie  House  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
.gation  and  Reclamation  came  to  Arizona 
for  field  liearings  to  learn  of  the  need  for 
the  central  Arizona  project. 

As  the  89th  Congress  opened  in  1965, 
California  and  Arizona  were  engaged  in 
open  warfare,  particularly  on  the  Senate 
side  where  Senators  Hayden  and  Fannin 
had  reintroduced  central  Arizona  project 
legislation  as  S.  75,  and  Senators  Kuchel 
and  Murphy  had  introduced  their  ver- 
.sion  in  S.  294.  On  February  of  1965,  Sen- 
ator Hayden,  in  order  to  break  the  dead- 
lock, indicated  he  might  accept  Senator 
KucHEL's  amendment  granting  to  Cali- 
fornia a  priority  for  4.4  million  acre-feet 
annually  imtil  such  time  as  2.5  million 
acre-feet  annually  were  imported  to  the 
river — if  such  a  bill  actually  passed  the 
House. 

Here  on  the  House  side,  34  California 
Congressmen  introduced  bills  similar  to 
the  kuchel  bill — as  did  Arizona's  three 
Members.  The  action  was  hailed  as  a 
great  breakthrough  for  u:iified  regional 
water  development,  and  Arizona  dared 
hope  again  for  approval  of  its  desperately 
needed  aqueduct  from  the  river.  Piimary 
action  shifted  from  the  Senate  to  the 
House  where  H.R.  4671  was  the  bill  upon 
"\hich  healings  were  'oegun  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion on  August  23. 

A  seven-State  consensus  involving  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  was  labori- 
ously ground  out  during  the  next  several 
weeks,  and  with  each  new  agreement,  the 
bill  grew  more  inclusive,  more  cumber- 
some and  more  costly. 

The  gross  regional  project  package, 
with  its  authorization  of  both  Hualapai — 
Bridge  Canyon — .Oam  and  Marble  Can- 


yon Dam,  and  its  proposal  to  import 
water  from  another  regional  river 
brought  effective  opposition  from  orsa- 
nized  nature  preseiwationists  and  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Finally,  on  June  28.  1966.  the  Housi 
subcommittee  sent  the  bill  to  the  fii  1 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  on  August  11.  that  commiti  •. 
reported  it  out  favorably.  The  hour  wa- 
late.  The  bill  was  big.  Its  enemies  ou;- 
side  the  Colorado  Basin  were  many  and 
lK)werful.  It  did  not  reach  the  flour  : 
the  House,  and  Arizona's  hopes  lor  ,i 
central  Arizona  project  were  again  .slrai- 
tered.  Indeed,  so  shaken  and  discouragta 
were  Arizona's  leaders  that  the  State  kv- 
islature  passed  a  water  and  power  pla: 
act  as  the  basis  for  a  -Jio-it-alone"  ti-  - 
tral  Arizona  project  in  case  the  Con-;c-- 
uUimately  failed  to  authorize  it  as  ,, 
Federal  reclamation  project. 

Obviously  it  is  unfair  to  expect  Ar.- 
zona  alone  among  the  17  western  recla- 
mation States  to  so  heavily  burden  .;  ■ 
people  and  its  economy — and  obvious  v 
none  of  the  regional  problems  of  i:.. 
basin  would,  or  could,  be  solved  by  hic. 
an  approach.  When  hundreds  of  iniiliDn 
of  Federal  dollars  are  jjoured  annuai.- 
iato  .so  many  other  States  for  flood  o:  - 
trol.  rivers  and  harbors  and  wa'er  .  - 
source  development  for  which  no  .•-.'ar- 
ment  is  expected,  surely  the  N.-li'.-v.  .  .1 
not  deny  to  Arizona  its  badly  • ''  :ii'' 
project  for  wiiich  practically  ali 
will  be  returned  by  its  Arizona  bent  - 
claries  under  terms  of  the  National  K"  - 
iamation  Act. 

I  have  brought  this  brief  history  n: 
to  the  threshold  of  this  90th  Congr^ 
Swiftly,  last  January,  we  Members  of  t  ;: 
House   from   Arizona    introduced   aEn    . 
new  central  Arizona  project  bills,  as  cUd 
Congressman  Hosmer.  of  California,  and 
Congressman  Aspinall,  of  Colorado.  I 
i.3  Mr.  AspiNALfs  bill.  H.R.  3300,  that  . 
before  us  today:  and  again  it  is  a  ic- 
L-ional  bill,   though   far   more   practic,;' 
and  acceptable  to  a  larger  majority  thn.: 
was  H.R.  4G71  in  the  89th  Congress. 

On  the  Senate  side.  S.  1004.  a  bi.: 
jointly  introduced  by  Senators  Hayde:.. 
Jacksov.  Fanmx  Ancep.sox.  and  Biel:. 
was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  c ; 
Augiist  7  of  last  year. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  v  ho  ha' 
not  had  time  to  study  H.R.  3300  in  6:  - 
tail,  I  want  to  emphasize  two  points 
particular  which  ."'eem  to  be  of  concci 
to   nipny  Members  of   ibis  body.   Fir.-: 
the  bill  docs  not  authorize  ony  dams  .  : 
t'ae  main  stem  of  the  Colorado   i^ive; 
Second,  the  bill  does  net  appropriate  ar  ■ 
money. 

As  an  Arizona  representr.tive  from  t!  ■ 
reclamation  West  end  an  active  cons::- 
vaiionist.  I  had  many  discus.'sions  a;  i 
some  lrj::e::;  c'.i.-agrcements  with  t'n.:- 
wiio  so  effectively  oppcsfr.  the  autho:  - 
zation  and  construction  ^-f  Hualap.i:  ai  i 
.Marble  Canyon  Dnms  c'.uring  hcaiii;".-;  '■ 
the  89th  Congress. 

But  the  conservationist  organizatioi:- 
carried  their  point  of  view  so  effectivcl; 
to  the  public  at  large  that  many  of  you 
felt  the  heat  of  their  well-organized,  well- 
financed,  nationwide  letter  writing  ar.ci 
newspaper  advertLsing  campaign. 

Most  of  my  Western  States  colleagues 
have  believed  that  the  social,  esthetic. 
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and  economic  values  of  Hualapai  Dam 
and  lake  heavily  outweigh  the  very  minor 
encroachment  upon  the  total  natural 
values  of  the  Colorado  River — and  that 
this  dam  at  least  ought  some  day  to  be 
built. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  bill.  H  R  3300.  we 
bow  to  the  .'^upenor  political  influence  of 
our  preservationist  friends  and  invite  and 
expect  their  support  of  a  project  author- 
ization that  does  not  include  any  dams 
on  the  Colorado  River 

It  is.  incidentally,  this  omission  of  the 
mainstream  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
ducing dams  that  necessitates  H.R. 
3300's  new  approach  to  the  acquisition 
of  power  to  lift  water  out  of  the  river  up 
into  the  central  Arizona  project  aque- 
,1uct. 

If  you  agree,  as  do  even  the  bill's 
.severest  critics,  that  Arizona  truly  need.s 
and  oucht  to  have  ius  central  Arizona 
project  after  all  these  years  of  waiting — 
and  if  you  agree  with  the  necessity  of 
omitting  the  hydroelectric  dams,  then 
you  will  find  this  bill  essential  and 
worthy  of  your  full  support. 

Concerninc  the  second  point  having  to 
do  with  appropnation.';  of  money  for  the 
project.  I  repeat  that  this  bill  is  an  au- 
thorization only  and  appropriates  no 
funds  whatever.  We  do  not  ask  in  this 
bill  for  appropriation  of  funds  to  begin 
construction  of  the  central  Anzona  proj- 
ect or  any  other  of  the  authorized  works. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  with  the 
hoped  for  early  end  of  the  war,  it  will 
be  in  the  national  economic  and  .social 
interest  to  begin  construction  of  this 
project  as  quickly  as  ix>ssible  as  an  im- 
portant means  for  economic  adju.'^tment. 
Thousands  of  people  will  be  employed 
over  a  period  of  .several  years  in  the  con- 
.struction  of  this  project.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  raw  materials  and  indus- 
trial products  and  machinery  will  be  re- 
quired from  suppliers  located  across  the 
Nation. 

In  any  event,  the  need  for  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  central  .Arizona  proj- 
ect will  be  relatively  .small  dunnc  the 
early  construction  period,  and  will  peak 
out  at  about  S115  million  m  the  8th  year. 

Now  I  should  like  to  proceed  with  an 
analysis  of  .some  of  the  other  major  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3300.  and  with  comments 
on  the  compromises  that  are  reflected  in 
those  provi-sions  and  Arizona's  under- 
standing of  the  agreement  reached  relat- 
ing to  those  compromises. 

The  title  of  H.R.  3300— ■Colorado 
River  Basin  Pro.iect"— indicates  the  bill's 
regional  character.  It  is  not  simply  a 
central  Arizona  project  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  substantially  reduced  in 
scope  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's 1964  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan 
or  H.R.  4671,  which  was  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  1966  during  the  89th 
Congress.  The  regional  nature  of  H.R. 
3300  lies  largely  in  the  foundation  it  pro- 
vides for  future  actions  by  the  Congress 
to  resolve  the  future  water  problems  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River 
Ba.sin  States.  This  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
stated  in  section  102(a>.  and  in  102!bi. 
the  Congress  advi-ses  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consult  with  affected  States 
and  with  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
CXIV 846— Part  10 


and  then  to  develop  a  regional  water 
plan  as  a  framework  for  future  coordi- 
nated project  authorizations  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

Title  II  provides  for  investigations  and 
planning,  and  involves  a  determination 
of  the  long-range  water  supply  available 
to  the  Colorado  River  Basin:  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  possible  sources  and  means 
for  meeting  anticipated  water  needs  of 
the  basin,  except  that  no  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  made  on  importation  of 
water  from  any  other  nver  basin  without 
the  approval  of  those  States  which  might 
be  affected  by  an  exportation. 

Arizona  recognizes  that  eventually 
some  means  for  augmenting  the  present 
supply  of  water  m  the  basin  mu.st  be 
found.  Apparently  .such  means  should 
l)e  developed  within  the  next  30  to  40 
years  if  serious  .shortages  are  to  be 
avoided  However,  our  Arizona  economy 
cannot  tolerate  a  delay  of  the  central 
Anzona  project  Itself  until  the  meairs  of 
an  augmentation  are  developed  and 
achieved. 

The  investigations  authorized  by  title 
II  include  water  quality  and  conserva- 
tion concerns,  matters  which  are  of 
prime  mts^rest  to  us  as  they  are  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Section  201ia)  i5)  of  title  II  instructs 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  estimates  of 
long-range  water  supply  in  States  from 
which  water  could  be  imported  after 
their  own  long-range  needs  are  fully  ac- 
commodat-ed.  He  must  do  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles,  standards  and 
[procedures  established  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  in  conformity  with  the 
Water  Resources   Planning  Act. 

Next  the  Secretary  is  to  submit  a  re- 
connaissance report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  by  1973.  covering  the 
results  of  all  of  his  investigations  of  the 
means  of  augmentation.  And  by  1975  he 
is  to  submit  a  feasibility  report  on  a  plan 
for  augmenting  the  supply  of  water 
available  in  the  liver  below  Lee  Ferry 
by  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually. 

Arizona  is  aware  of  the  opposition  to 
section  201  of  title  II  by  the  States  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  and  we  are 
sympathetic  with  their  desire  and  need 
to  reserve  and  protect  the  vast  water 
resources  of  their  basin  for  long-range 
future  uses  in  that  basin.  However,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result 
of  the  opposition  arguments  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  gtates,  section  203  of  title 
II  provides  very  specific  protection  for 
all  possible  States  and  areas  or  origin. 
We  also  submit  our  opinion  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  authorized  investiga- 
tions will  ultimately  determine  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  water  available  to 
the  Colorado  Basin  is  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  desalting  plants,  weather 
modification  and  various  conservation 
measures. 

This  opinion  is  fully  substantiated  by 
Commissioner  Dominy's  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  committee  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year,  as  illustrated, 
in  part,  by  the  following  dialog: 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Don't  you  think  when  these 
studies  are  turned  out.  when  they  do  take 
in  all  these  alternatives,  they  will  find  any- 
thing  from   the   Northwest  is   equally   pro- 


hibitive, that  nobody  would  consider  trying 
to  go  tliat  route? 

Mr  DoMiNY.  1  think  that  is  right,  sir 

Mr.  Foley.  Is  It  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, that  there  Is  really  not  much  of  an 
impression  in  your  Department  that  it  Is 
economic  to  move  water  from  the  Columbia 
Basin  southwest  compared  to  other  avail'* 
able  alternatives? 

Mr.  DoMiNY.  We  have  no  final  Judgment 
and,  of  course,  the  quantities  Involved  would 
play   an  Important  part  in  it 

Mr.  Foley.  If  you  had  to  make  a  present 
estimate  based  on  tlie  amounts  required  to 
make  ttie  Colorado  River  whole,  would  you 
Judge  tliat  transmission  of  water  or  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Pacific  Northwe.st  Is  more 
expensive  than  any  of  the  other  proposals, 
assuming  that  they  work  out  as  projected? 

Mr  DoMiNY.  Assuming  conveyance  limited 
to  2  5  million  acre-feet,  yes:  I  would  say  the 
cheapest  source  is  In  the  Southwest  rather 
than  10  go  as  far  as  the  Columbia  River. 
•  •  •  •  » 

Mr.  Foley  In  that  context,  it  is  your  opin- 
ion. Is  It  not.  that  If  we  were  looking  to  costs, 
we  would  have  to  place  diversions  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  the  most  expensive  of 
the  current  suggested  means  of  augmenta- 
tion? 

Mr.  DoMiNY.  When  you  are  thinking  In 
terms  of  25  million  acre-feet;  I  think  this 
Is  correct. 

Title  II  does  not  point  a  gun  at  the 
States  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  If 
it  points  anything  at  all.  it  is  but  a  small 
and  very  tentative  question  mark,  and 
control  of  the  answer  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  States. 

Section  202  of  title  II  simply  confirms 
that  .satisfaction  of  the  requirement  of 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  a  national 
obligation.  I  will  discuss  this  in  some  de- 
tail a  little  later  in  my  remarks. 

Section  205  authorizes,  but  does  not 
appropriate  money  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II. 

Title  III  is  of  primary  interest  to  Ari- 
zona because  it  is  most  closely  addressed 
to  our  immediate  needs.  Section  301 'a  > 
authorizes  the  physical  works  and  fa- 
cilities required  for  delivery  of  Colorado 
River  water  into  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  Granite 
Reef  aqueduct  and  piunping  plants  which 
are  sized  to  have  a  capacity  of  2.500  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

The  matter  of  central  Arizona  project 
aqueduct  capacity  was  once  a  subject  of 
intense  controver.sy  between  Arizona  and 
California.  The  original  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation de.siBn  for  the  Granite  Reef 
aqueduct  was  a  capacity  of  1.800  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  would  handle  a 
maximum  diversion  of  1.2  million  acre- 
feet  annually  on  the  basis  of  11  months 
of  continuous  operation. 

When  the  system  was  designed  more 
than  25  years  ago.  it  was  assumed  that 
there  would  never  be  less  than  1.2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  available:  and 
an  aqueduct  of  that  capacity  was  there- 
fore adequate.  Since  then,  however,  the 
need  for  water  in  central  Arizona  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  eventual  pos- 
sibility of  recurring  shortages  of  water 
available  for  diversion  from  the  river  has 
become  a  real  possibility. 

Simply  stated,  while  there  may  ulti- 
mately be  years  in  which  there  is  less 
than  1.2  million  acre-feet  of  water  for 
the   central   Arizona   project   aqueduct, 
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there  will  also  be  years  in  which  substan- 
tially more  than  1.2  million  acre-feet  are 
available  to  central  Arizona.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  central  Arizona  project  aque- 
duct should  have  a  capacity  to  carry 
more  water  in  order  to  average  out  the 
years  of  short  supply.  A  capacity  of  2.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  makes  this  averag- 
ing process  physically  possible.  Fortu- 
nately. Arizona  s  development  and  use  of 
groundwater  makes  such  management  of 
varying  surface  water  supply  very  prac- 
tical. When  more  than  the  average  quan- 
tity of  Colorado  River  water  is  available 
and  being  delivered — deep  well  pumps  in 
central  Arizona  can  be  shut  down  to  re- 
duce the  deliveries  of  groundwater  in 
precise  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Col- 
orado River  water  being  delivered  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average.  In  this  way,  water 
conservation  management  becomes  a  re- 
sult and  a  function  of  adequate  sizing 
at  a  2. .500  cubic  feet  per  second  capacity. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose and  function  of  a  central  Arizona 
project  aqueduct  capacity  greater  than 
1.800  cubic  feet  per  .=;econd,  California 
agreed  to  a  designated  capacity  of  2.500 
ruble  feet  per  second.  In  fact,  in  H.R. 
4671  California  agreed  to  a  capacity  even 
greater  than  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second 
providing  Arizona  itself  financed  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  above  the  cost  of  the  2.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  capacity. 

In  subcommittee  healings  on  H.R. 
4671,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  testimony 
showed  that  the  benefits-cost  ratio  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  actually  im- 
proves with  increased  aqueduct  capacity, 
at  least  up  to  3,800  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Subsection  ibi  of  section  301  is  the 
real  basis  for  California  support  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  It  provides  a 
shortage  formula  in  any  year  in  which 
there  may  be  too  little  water  to  satisfy 
a  consumiJtive  use  of  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  in  Anzona.  California,  and  Nevada. 
In  the  case  of  California,  this  protection 
is  limited  M  not  more  than  the  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  to  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  was  allocated  by  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  to  California. 

Arizona  faced  a  political  fact  of  life  as 
it  turned  from  the  victory  in  couft  to  re- 
sume the  legislative  effort  in  the  Con- 
gress. California's  representation  in  the 
Congi'ess  was  overwhelming  superior  in 
numbers  to  Arizona's  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  became 
abundantly  clear  to  us  that  although  the 
court  had  not  provided  a  formula  for 
sharing  any  shortage  which  might  occur 
in  the  lower  basin  supply  of  mainstream 
Colorado  River  water.  California  would 
insist  upon  a  formula  being  written  into 
any  central  Arizona  project  bill  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  approval. 

Our  m-gency  of  need,  and  recognition 
of  California'.s  power  and  influence  to 
prevent  enactment  of  any  central  Ari- 
zona project  bill  of  which  it  did  not  ap- 
prove, persuaded  Arizona  to  negotiate 
the  issue  in  search  of  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment. This  was  also  in  line  with  our  in- 
terpretation of  Chairman  Aspinall's 
plea  to  Anzona  on  September  8,  1963. 
that  we  compose  our  differences  with  our 
neighbors  in  the  basin  before  submitting 
our  project  to  his  committee  and  the 
Congi-ess. 


Incidentally,  though  significantly,  the 
priority  of  use  over  the  central  Arizona 
project  under  shortage  conditions  is  ex- 
tended by  this  provision  to  existing  con- 
tract users  in  Arizona,  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.  It  is  not  our  intention 
in. any  year  of  Colorado  River  shortage 
to  reduce  or  limit  contract  deliveries  of 
water  to  other  established  projects  in 
i^izona  for  the  advantage  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

The  first  agreement  with  California 
on  this  ■'issue  was  negotiated  in  connec- 
tion with  Senate  bill  1658  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Hayden  and  Gold- 
water  in  the  88th  Congress. 

About  that  time,  too,  in  a  letter  to  my 
constituents  in  Arizona,  I  said: 

Both  Arizona  and  California  liave  pressing 
water  ne*ds  which  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
It's  time  we  came  out  of  the  old  trenches, 
^IBbok  hahds  and  began  working  together  to 
solve  our  common  problems.  To  this  end  we 
shouHj  not  decide  in  advance  to  reject  any 
aBd  till  overtures,  however  constructive, 
which  our  neighbors  to  the  west  might  take. 
Let  us  remember  that  our  goal  is  water  for 
Arizona  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Which 
path  is  most  likely  to  achieve  that  goal? 
Thfs  should  be  our  only  question. 

At  about  that  same  time  Northcutt 
eCv,  California's  chief  counsel  in  the 
Colorado  Htigatlon.  was  reported  telling 
his  people  that  in  all  further  proceedings 
the  interstate  priorities  of  existing  Cali- 
fornia projects  'must  be  protected 
against  future  Arizona  projects"  to  the 
extent  of  4.4  million  acre- feet  annually. 
\  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Ari- 
zona. California,  and  Nevada  on  July  25. 
1963.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  appealed  to  them  to  try  to  resolve 
interstate  controversies  and  thus  avoid 
CAiT^'ing  their  differences  before  the 
congress.  He  said: 

•    I  hope  you  will  explore  every  possible  route 
of -compromise. 

On  September  8.  1963.  speaking  in  Ari- 
zona, Gov.  Paul  Fannin  warned  that: 

We  have  a  long  and  difficult  Job  ahead  of 
us,  and  the  major  battle  will  be  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  probably  after  the 
senate  has  passed  the  Hayden-Goldwater 
bllL 

Shortly  after  the  Supreyie  Court 
h{^nded  down  its  final  decree  on  March  9. 
lSt64,  Mr.  Ely  publicly  offered  the  4.4 
priority  for  California  as  the  key  for 
eliding  the  Arizona-California  deadlock 
over  central  Arizona  project  legislation. 
Later  this  suggestion,  or  demand,  coming 
from  both  Mr.  Ely  and  Califomia  At- 
torney General  Stanley  Mosk,  was  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  S.  1658  by 
Senator  Kuchel,  of  California.  Com- 
menting on  it  at  that  time,  Attorney 
General  Mosk  said: 

If  the  amendment  I  have  proposed  be- 
comes law,  I  shall,  so  long  as  life  and  health 
remain,  appear  before  any  committee  of 
Congress  if  requested  and  testify  In  favor 
of  appropriations  to  complete  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  proposed  Central  Arizona  Project. 

And  Mr.  Ely,  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  committee,  said  of  the  4.4  million 
acre-foot  California  priority  proposal: 

.  Accept  this  and  your  new  project  (CAP) 
ton  be  authorized  at  once,  with  our  support 
not  only  for  authorization  but  for  appropria- 
tion. 


It  was  against  this  backdrop  uf  i-i  - 
posals,  threats,  and  promises  that  ne'j,  - 
tiation  of  this  issue  was  quietly  beL'u.i 
between  Governor  Brov,-n.  of  Califonua 
and  ."Senator  Hayden.  o.  Arizona,  in  Ma\ 
of  1964.  On  July  27.  1964  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion recommended  passage  of  S  165h 
which  then  included  the  4.4  California 
priority  for  a  period  of  25  years. 

The  agreement  whicli  this  expressed  in 
proposed  legislation  certainly  meant 
that  when  California'.s  diver.sions  wen 
reduced  to  the  court-decreed  right  of  4  4 
million  acre-feet  annually  from  the  .'>  ; 
million  acre-feet  then  being  diverted  Iv 
California,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Di-- 
trict  of  Southern  California  would  In-' 
about  700,000  acre-feet  of  water  annuaiiy 
due  to  the  California  intrastate  system 
of  priorities.  For  Arizona  it  meant  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  its  central 
Arizona  project  water  supply  right  is  in- 
ferior to  California's  right  to  4.4  million 
acre-feet.  In  the  sense  that  both  Stan - 
yielded  something  of  value  in  return  i(,i 
something  of  apparent  value,  a  true  com- 
promise was  reached. 

The  terms  of  the  compromise  have, 
however,  been  changed  from  time  to 
time  since  1964.  In  H.R.  4671  in  the  89th 
Congress,  at  California's  insistence,  the 
4.4  million  acre-foot  priority  for  that 
State  became  a  forever-and-ever  guar- 
antee rather  than  being  lime-limited  tu 
25  years  In  S.  1004.  the  bill  passed  in  the 
first  session  of  this  90th  Congress,  the 
priority  time  period  was  increased  fron: 
25  years  to  27  years  to  conform  with  tiie 
payout  schedule  of  MWD  bonds.  In  H.R 
3300  the  California  priority  extends  until 
the  available  supply  of  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  .';ystem  is  au^nented  :n 
such  quantity  as  to  make  sufficient  main- 
stream water  available  for  release  to 
satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of  7  .i 
million  acre-feet  in  Arizona.  Califorma. 
and  Nevada. 

Arizona  is  not  happy  with  this  com- 
promise— neither  are  many  Califomians 
Nevertheless,  we  will  support  it  because  r. 
is  a  necessary  condition  imposed  by  Cali- 
fornia in  return  for  a  promise  of  that 
State's  support  of  a  bill  authorizing  thf> 
central  Anzona  project  and  ensuing  ap- 
propriations. 

Section  302  of  title  III  deals  fairly  and 
handsomely  with  the  rights  of  certain 
Arizona  Indians  as  they  are  affected  by 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Our  Indian 
citizens  desene  equitable  con,sideration 
by  both  Federal  and  State  Governments 
and  section  302  provides  just  that  in 
terms  of  money,  lands,  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

Section  303  is  a  highly  significant 
resolution  of  the  problem  created  by  the 
omission  from  this  bill  of  the  hydroelec- 
tric dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Colorado  River.  This  method  of  provid- 
ing the  essential  ix)wer  requirements  for 
the  central  Arizona  project  was  amon;^ 
the  Sierra  Club's  suggested  alternatives 
for  the  dams  to  which  they  so  militantly 
objected. 

Section  303  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  study  all  alterna- 
tive methods  of  supplying  power  to  meet 
the  pumping  needs  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  but  none  of  the  plar:.-- 
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are  to  include  dams  on  the  mainstream 
of  the  Colorado  River. 

Any  plan  which  the  Secretary  selects 
must  be  .■-ubmitted  to  the  Congress  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  this  act, 
unless  the  plan  selected  is  for  participa- 
tion in  a  thermal  steamplant  by  prepay- 
ment as  provided  m  subsection  303ib) 
of  this  act.  If  participation  in  a  thermal 
steamplant  is  selected,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  the  non- 
Federal  interests  who  propose  to  con- 
struct and  own  a  large  thermal  tzenerat- 
ing  powerplant.  under  which  the  United 
States  will  acquire  .sufficient  capacity  in 
the  plant  to  operate  the  pumi>s  and 
associated  facilities  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

The  Federal  Government  will  pay  not 
more  than  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
powerplant  and  facilities  under  the 
power  prepayment  plan.  The  Federal 
Government'.'^  share  of  the  capacity  of 
the  thermal  powerj^lant  shall  not  exceed 
the  ratios  of  the  respective  capacities  to 
lie  provided  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  to  the  total  capacity  of  the 
thermal  plant.  For  example,  if  the  United 
States  requires  400.000  kilowatts  of 
power,  the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  capacity  of  a  2-million-kilowatt  ther- 
mal plant  would  be  400  two-thousandths, 
or  20  percent.  The  prepayment  by  the 
United  States  would  be  20  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  will  also 
share  in  transmLssion  capacity  from  the 
powerplant  to  the  pumpinc  plants.  The 
Government  will  pay  for  and  use  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  any  line  capacity 
needed  to  meet  the  pumping  require- 
ments. 

The  policy  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
a  basic  concept  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation plan  for  the  central  Arizona 
project,  is  that  no  water  delivered  by  the 
project  shall  be  used  to  develop  new 
irrigated  lands.  It  always  has  been  and 
is  now  a  rescue  project  to  provide  sup- 
plemental water  to  sustain  existing  agri- 
cultural uses  and  future  municipal  and 
industrial  uses. 

Section  304(a)  provides  that  no  water 
delivered  by  the  central  Arizona  project 
shall  be  made  available  for  irrigation  of 
lands  which  have  no  recent  irrigation 
history.  Indian  lands  and  national  wild- 
life refuges  are,  of  course,  excepted. 

Our  annual  overdraft  upon  ground- 
water in  central  Arizona  is  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  2  million  acre-feet.  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  water  simply  must 
be  used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to 
reduce  that  overdraft  upon  limited 
groundwater  reserves.  This  gets  at  the 
heart  of  our  most  pressing  and  imme- 
diate need. 

Sub.sections  <h<,  <c),  'd),  and  (e)  of 
section  304  set  forth  the  conditions  which 
will  govern  central  Arizona  project  water 
deliverj'  contracts  with  the  Secretan'- 
The  Secretary  may.  if  necessar\',  require 
that  contracting  organizations  possess 
the  power  to  levy  assessments  against 
real  property  to  assure  repayment.  Tlie 
basic  project  cost  repayment  period  is  50 
years.  The  price  of  water  for  each  class 
of  use  shall  be  the  .same  at  all  points  of 
delivery.  Water  contracted  for  irrigation 
u.se  may  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  municipal  and  industrial  use  if 
such  water  is  no  longer  required  by  the 


contractor  for  irrigation  purposes.  This 
last  provision  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date change  in  water  use  as  agricultural 
lands  in  the  central  Arizona  pi-oject  serv- 
ice area  are  urbanized.  It  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision in  light  of  Arizona's  rapidly  ex- 
panding urban  population  and  industrial 
development,  and  in  view  of  limited 
water  resources. 

With  growing  pressures  of  population 
and  the  very  real  need  by  people  for 
recreation  facilities  to  enrich  their  lives, 
it  is  logical  and  reasonable  that  water 
should  contribute  to  meeting  that  need. 
The  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department 
is  making  a  valiant  effort  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  such  facilities.  It  has  a 
tentative  plan  for  development  of  a  few 
small  water  impoundments  in  the  high, 
cool  elevations  of  Arizona  wiiere  evapo- 
ration rates  are  relatively  low.  Water, 
even  in  the  small  amounts  required  for 
such  nonconsumptive  use,  is  available 
only  if,  by  means  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  exchanges  can  be  negotiated. 
Subsection  304(di  provides  authority  for 
such  exchange  contracts. 

Central  Arizona  project  contracts  are 
also  tied  to  coiiservation  of  both  surface 
and  ground  water.  Contracts  will  require 
measures  in  effect  and  adequate  to  con- 
trol expansion  of  irrigation  from  ground 
water  aquifers  receiving  recharge  from 
irrigation  in  the  contract  service  area. 
Canals  and  ditches  must  be  lined  to  pre- 
vent conveyance  losses,  and  ground  water 
shall  not  be  pumped  inside  any  central 
Arizona  project  service  area  for  use  out- 
side such  areas  unless  a  surplus  exists 
wliich  requires  drainage. 

Contractors  may  be  required  to  make 
water  exchange  agreements  in  order  to 
benefit  water-short  communities  beyond 
reach  of  the  central  Arizona  project  main 
aqueducts. 

Section  304ff)  provides  a  potential 
central  Arizona  project  benefit  for  users 
of  Gila  River  water  in  New  Mexico  by 
exchange.  An  average  of  18,000  acre-feet 
annually  may  be  made  available  in  New- 
Mexico  in  this  way  providing  that  such 
an  exchange  produces  no  economic  in- 
juiw'  or  cost  to  exchanae-conditioned 
contractors  in  Arizona.  If  and  when  the 
Colorado  River  system  is  augmented  suf- 
ficiently to  make  more  than  2.8  million 
acre-feet  annually  available  in  Arizona, 
an  additional  30.000  acre-feet  may  be 
made  available  from  the  Gila  River  by 
exchange. 

This  again  is  the  result  of  an  interstate 
compromise,  negotiated  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly on  Arizona's  part,  but  agreed  to 
and  kept  in  good  faith  insofar  as  this 
particular  bill,  H.R.  3300.  is  concerned. 
Arizona  considers  it  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age which  it  supports  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  central  Arizona  project 
authorization  contained  in  H.R.  3300.  If 
this  bill  is  not  enacted  the  agreement  be- 
tween Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  this 
matter  is.  of  course,  nullified. 

Section  305  is  a  further  implementa- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  water  re- 
quirement of  the  Mexican  Treaty  is  a 
national  obligation.  It  specifies  that  wa- 
ter added  to  the  river  to  meet  this  obliga- 
tion—to the  extent  that  the  treaty  deliv- 
eries reduce  the  available  supply  for  Cal- 
ifornia's 4.4  million  acre-feet,  Arizona's 
2.8  and  Nevada's  0.3 — shall  cost  users  in 


these  States  no  more  than  it  would  have 
had  it  been  available  without  the  aug- 
mentation. This  is  a  part  of  the  leeisla- 
live  package  which  Arizona  supports  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  on  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  Colorado  River  problems  in- 
cluding authorization  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  But  although  we  support 
this  and  other  regional  factors  of  the  bill, 
and  regard  it  in  good  faith  as  a  part  of 
the  package  on  which  an  agreement 
exists,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  repeatedly  indi- 
cated that  the  central  Arizona  project  is 
completely  feasible  in  all  respects  on  ius 
own  merits  alone. 

Section  306  directs  the  Secretarv-  to 
undertake  programs  for  water  salvage 
and  groundwater  recovery  along  the 
mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River.  This 
highly  important  program  can  ultimate- 
ly make  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acre-feet  of  water  available  in  the  river 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Fleclamation. 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  does,  the  short- 
ages wiiich  may  develop  could  be  delayed 
or  even  prevented  entirely.  Water  users 
in  the  Colorado  Basin,  including  Arizona, 
can  ill  afford  preventable  waste  or  losses 
of  water. 

A  compromise  between  Arizona  and 
Utah  is  given  force  in  section  307  which 
reauthorizes  the  Dixie  project  and  pro- 
\ides  for  its  participation  in  the  repay- 
ment arrangement  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Development  fund.  The 
estimated  costs  of  the  Dixie  project  have 
increased  and  Arizona  cannot  deny  Utah 
the  advantages  made  available  to  other 
basin  States  by  the  regional  approach 
of  HR.  3300. 

While  section  309  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  required  for  con- 
struction of  the  central  Arizona  project 
works  and  facilities,  it  docs  not  actual- 
ly api^ropriate  any  money. 

Of  course  Arizona  wishes  and  badly 
needs  an  immediate  start  of  construc- 
tion. Even  with  a  start  this  year  it  would 
be  1976  at  the  earliest  before  water  de- 
liveries could  be  made — nearly  another 
decade  of  groundwater  overdrafting  to 
stay  alive.  Eight  years  in  which  more 
farmland  will  go  back  to  the  desert  and 
more  economic  losses  will  be  sustained 
by  Arizona  businessmen  whose  incomes 
depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  agncui- 
lure. 

But  we  respect  the  judgment  of  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  that  the  condi- 
tion of  our  national  economy  recom- 
mends a  temporary  postponement  of 
.spending,  even  for  wealth  producing  re- 
source development  projects  such  as  burs. 
TrrLE  IV 

As  in  most  present  day  major  reclama- 
tion projects,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  development  fund 
covering  the  authorized  lower  basin 
projects  and  future  augmentation  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River. 

A  development  fund,  as  used  in  rec- 
lamation project  legislation,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  special  bank  account  set  up 
in  the  Federal  Treasury  in  and  out  of 
which  flow  all  funds  related  to  project 
construction  and  operation.  The  revenues 
which  will  flow  into  the  fund  from  water 
and  power  sales  will  be  used  to  repay  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  major  portion 
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of  the  money  advanced  for  the  constnic- 
tion^  These  revenues  will  later  be  -ased  to 
help  finance  future  programs  needed  to 
augment  the  Colorado  River  water  sup- 
ply 

Proiect  revenues  are  denved  princi- 
pally from  -A-ater  and  ;x)wcr  sales  from 
projects  which  are  authorized  by  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  from  other  projects 
after  amortization  Repaymg  the  Federal 
Grovemment  for  water  resource  projects 
such  as  the  central  Arizona  project  Is 
a  long-established,  time-honored  proce- 
dure :n  'he  reclamation  program. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  bill  actually 
creates  two  development  funds.  One  fund 
will  be  used  principally  for  assistance  to 
the  central  Arizona  project^ — including 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  New- 
Mexico — and  Utah's  Dixie  project.  Into 
this  fund  will  go  23  percent  of  Hoover- 
Parker-Davis  po.stamortlzatlon  power 
revenues — the  portion  flowing  from  sales 
in  Arizona — plus  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  intertie 
attributable  to  Arizona  and  Nevada, 

The  other  fund — the  remaming  77 
percent  of  Hoover-Parker-Davis  rev- 
enues— w-.ll  be  credited  to  the  fund  and 
earmarked  for  the  long-range  auKmenta- 
tion  program.  These  moneys  come  from 
California-Nevada  sales. 

After  the  50 -year  payout  period  of  the 
central  Anzona  project,  the  two  funds 
will  then  be  consolidated  with  all  rev- 
enues combining  to  finance  whatever 
plan  has  proven  feasible  for  the  ultimate 
stages  of  augmentm-;  the  water  supply 
of  the  river. 

This  two-fund  arrangement  Is  the 
result  of  another  basic  compromise  be- 
tween California  and  Arizona  which  has 
permitted  this  legislation  to  move  for- 
ward. I  1 

I  TITLE    V  I 

The  principal  section  of  this  legislation 
relates  to  the  authorization  of  five  proj- 
ects in  the  upper  basin — Animas-La 
Plata.  Dolores  Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide, 
and  San  Miguel.  Since  these  projects 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  by  my  col- 
leagues representing  the  areas  where  the 
projects  are  to  be  located,  I  shall  refrain 
from  speaking  on  them — other  than  to 
say  that  they  are  necessar%'  projects  and 
have  the  complete  support  of  my  State. 

TCTLE    VI 

Title  VI  is  the  result  of  long  and  ardu- 
ous negotiations  between  representatives 
of  the  basin  States  relating  to  many  im- 
portant and  hotly  contested  issues.  The 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  the 
technical  staffs  of  the  States  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  dealt 
with  extremely  complex  technical  and 
difficult  matters.  The  final  agreement 
establishes  guideUnes  for  water  manage- 
ment and  power  generation  on  the  river 
and  are  intended  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  for  all  seven  States  of  the 
basin  now  and  in  the  f  utui'e. 

Also  included  as  a  later  compromise  is 
section  605  which  removes  the  stretch  of 
the  Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam 
and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  from  licensing 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, reserving  decision  respecting  any 
new  power  development  on  this  stretch 
of  the  river  to  the  Congress  itself  at  some 
future  time. 


THE    MEXICAN    TREATY    OBLIGATION 

To  win  friends  In  Mexico  in  1944,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  gave 
away  a  large  part  of  the  Colorado  River. 
However  justified  the  giant  giveaway 
may  have  been  in  terms  of  international 
relations,  it  created  the  water  supply 
shortage  that  now  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  seven  American  States  and 
more  than  11  million  .\merican  citizens. 
The  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Federal 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  ratified  in  1945  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  skimmed  1.5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  off  the  top  of  the  annual  flow  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  delivery  to  Mexico, 
where  no  more  than  half  that  much  was 
required  at  the  time.  Thus,  at  the  expense 
of  an  area  covering  one-twelfth  of  the 
continental  United  States,  the  future  ex- 
pansion of  irrigation  in  Mexico  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Since  the  Federal  treaty  created  the 
water  shortage  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  replacing  the  water  it  gave 
away.  This  is  what  is  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  bill,  H.R.  3300. 

Now  a  few  of  our  colleagnaes  have 
declared  war  against  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  They  express  outrage  against  it. 
They  have  been  heard  to  claim  that  it 
will  cost  taxpayers  $8  billion— or  is  it  $80 
billion  or  $800  billion— and  that  Arizona 
and  its  sister  States  ought  to  pay  it. 

This  is  basic  nonsense.  The  provision 
is  fair  and  reasonable.  It  is  based  on 
solid  precedent.  In  any  event,  it  will  not 
become  effective  before  the  latter  part  of 
this  century,  and  when — and  if— it  is 
finally  implemented  by  a  future  Congress, 
it  will  not  cost  any  outrageous  amoimt  of 
money. 

All  we  are  asking  now  is  the  adoption 
of  a  simple  statement  of  intention  and 
good  faith  by  this  Congress  that  when  a 
sound  and  reasonable  plan  is  developed, 
the  50  States  will  some  day  help  the 
seven  States  get  out  of  the  box  that  they 
put  us  into  with  the  Federal  treaty  in 
1944. 

I  am  a  little  outraged  myself  on  one 
point.  If  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
had  not  so  effectively  led  the  battle  m 
committee  against  Hualpai  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dams,  we  would  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  augmentation  works 
through  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power 
without  this  provision  which  he  also  now 
does  not  like. 

If  the  Colorado  River  were  controlled 
by  the  seven  States  through  which  it 
flows  and  from  which  it  receives  its 
water,  the  case  might  be  quite  different. 
But  the  States  do  not  control  it. 

The  Colorado  is  an  interstate  river,  an 
international  river,  and  a  Federal  river. 
That  is  trouble,  trouble,  trouble.  It  has 
been  anybody's  river,  nobody's  river,  and 
evei-ybody's  river.  But  through  all  of  its 
trouble- ridden  history  Uncle  Sam  has  in- 
sisted on  his  right  to  hold  the  nozzle 
for  everybody  who  has  a  bucket  to  fill 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  boats 
carried  freight  from  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
ma  up  the  river  at  least  as  far  as  Yuma. 
Ariz.,  and  that,  by  definition  of  the  De- 
Ijartment  of  Commerce,  established  it  as 


a  navigable  stream  and,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  Federal  control 

Before  the  States  of  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  could  negotiate  a 
compact  among  themselves  concerning 
use  of  water  from  the  river,  they  had  to 
be  given  the  authority  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

When  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Congre.ss  in  1928.  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  Colorado  was  even 
more  thoroughly  established.  Thereafter 
the  only  way  a  right  to  divert  water 
could  be  acquired  in  the  lower  basin  was 
by  means  of  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
If  there  was  after  that  any  doubt  that 
the  Colorado  River  was  completely  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  doubt  surely  died  when  in 
1944  the  State  Department  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
taking  1,5  million  acre-feet  annually  of 
the  river's  flow  and  giving  it  to  Mexico 
The  right  to  do  just  that  iiad  been  re- 
served in  the  Colorado  River  compact. 
and  when  it  was  done,  it  was  a  Federal 
action,  not  an  action  of  the  seven  States 
of  the  basin. 

Later,  in  1964.  in  the  case  of  Arizona 
agamst  California,  the  US  Supreme 
Court's  final  decree  reserved  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  deliver  water 
from  the  river  to  federally  reserved  land. 
Indian  reservations,  and  in  satisfaction 
of  the  Mexican  Treaty  obligation. 

No  more  evidence  is  needed  to  prove 
that  the  Colorado  River  is  passe.s-sed. 
owned,  controlled,  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  It  is  in  that  light  that 
we  must  examine  and  act  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  deal  with  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty 

So  far  the  Federal  Government  has 
exercised  its  right  to  divide  and  distrib- 
ute the  water  of  the  river,  but  that  is 
only  half  of  the  authority  of  ownership 
and  control.  The  other  half  is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  deliver  what  has  been 
promised. 

Tlie  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944  is 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deliver  a  net  1.5 
million  acre-feet  annually  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  Mexico.  Furthermore, 
it  IS  a  first  priority  draft  upon  a  river 
that  flows  entirely  in  the  United  States 
for  all  but  75  miles  of  its  1,300-mile 
length. 

It  is  beside  the  point  to  argue  that  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  negotiated  many 
experts  thought  there  was  more  than 
enough  water  in  the  Colorado  to  satisfy 
all  of  the  allocations  made  to  the  seven 
American  States  by  the  Santa  Fe  Com- 
pact, plus  the  estimated  1.8  million  re- 
quired to  deliver  1.5  million  to  Mexico. 
This  bill  H.R.  3300  does  not  propose 
the  use  of  any  more  water  than  was  al- 
located to  the  American  Stales  by  the 
Santa  Fe  compact  of  1922.  The  fact  that 
there  may  not  be  enough  water  in  the 
river  to  supply  all  of  tho.se  allocations 
is  traceable  to  just  two  causes: 

First.  The  1.8  million  acre-foot  re- 
quirement to  meet  the  obligation  of  the 
federally  negotiated  Treaty  with  Mexico; 
and 

Second.  The  decreasing  flow  of  the 
river  due  to  prolonged  drought. 
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We    can    ask    the    Lord    to    end    the 

drought,  but  the  Lord  expects  us  to  help 
our.selves,  too,  and  that  is  what  section 
202  of  this  bill  proposes  in  the  following 
words : 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  requlrement-s  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treatr  from  the  Colorado  River 
constitutes  a  national  obligation  which  shall 
be  the  first  obligation  of  any  water  augmen- 
tation project  planned  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  ths  Act  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly,  the  Stat-es  of  the  Upper  Di- 
vision (Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wvomlng)  and  the  States  of  the  Lower  Di- 
vision (Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada) 
shall  be  relieved  from  all  obligations  which 
may  have  been  Imposed  upon  them  hv  ar- 
ticle IIKc^  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
so  long  as  the  Secretary  .shall  determine  and 
proclaim  that  means  are  available  and  m 
operation  which  augment  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  satlsfv  the  requirements  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  together  with  any 
losses  of  water  associated  with  the  perform- 
ance of  that  treaty. 

Here  in  brief  is  what  this  provision 
means: 

Fii-st.  The  Congress  declares  that  in 
all  pood  con.science  and  fairness  the  ob- 
ligation to  deliver  the  Mexican  wat^er 
under  the  1944  treaty  .should  be  a  bur- 
den of  the  50  States  which  made  the 
treaty,  and  not  a  burden  of  just  the 
seven  States  from  which  the  water  was 
taken. 

Second.  The  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision is  not  an  authorization  nor  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  single  Federal  dollar. 
Except  for  any  force  it  miaht  have  as 
a  moral  commitment,  it  would  not  bind  a 
future  Congress  to  authorize  or  appro- 
priate money  for  water  augmentation 
works. 

Third.  It  .simply  confirms  and  supple- 
ments article  12<b,>  of  the  1944  treaty 
which  provides: 

The  United  States,  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  entry  Into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  shall  construct  In  its  own  ter- 
ritory and  at  its  expense,  the  Davis  storage 
dam  and  reservoir,  a  part  of  the  capacity  of 
which  shall  be  used  to  make  possible  the  reg- 
tilation  at  the  boundary  of  the  waters  to  be 
delivered  to  Mexico  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  15  of  this  Treaty."  (Un- 
derscoring added  ) 

And  further,  by  requiring  that  water 
to  serve  the  treaty  burden  shall  be  "the 
first  obligation  of  any  water  augmenta- 
tion project  authorized  by  the  Congress." 

Fourth.  It  conditionally  relieves  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  "from  all 
obligations  v.-hich  may  have  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  article  IH'O  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact"— if  in  fact  such 
an  obligation  did  continue  to  exist  after 
the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty  containing  article  12 ib' 
above. 

Fifth.  It  conditions  final  and  complete 
relief  upon  an  augmentation  program 
having  been  put  into  operation  adequate 
to  provide  for  Mexico's  treaty  entitle- 
ment. 

The  provision  is  addressed  to  a  long- 
range  problem  of  anticipated  water 
shortage  which  is  at  the  very  i-oot  of 
the  controversy  that  has  raged  among  the 
Colorado  Basin  States  for  many  years. 
The  augmentation  will  not  be  required 
all  at  once,  but  rather,  in  stages  and  in 


relatively  .small  amounts  beginning  prob- 
ably about  the  year  1990  when  102.000 
acre-feet  of  ■new"  water  may  be  needed 
to  satisfy  total  minimum  contract  en- 
titlemenus. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  if  this 
bill  authorized  the  Hualapai  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Colorado  River  as  was  the  case  in  pre- 
nous  bills,  there  would  be  very  little 
problem  with  paying  the  cost  of  the 
augmentation  of  water  supply  made 
necessary  by  the  Mexican  Treaty. 

In  the  1966  subcommittee  report  on 
H.R  4671.  page  40.  report  No.  1849.  the 
statement  was  made  that  over  a  i^eriod 
of  100  vears,  the  sale  of  power  generated 
at  Hualapai  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams 
would  put  S1.996. 000.000  mtxj  a  develop- 
ment fund  to  liclp  pay  the  cost  of  aug- 
menting the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

But  neither  Hualpai  nor  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  are  propo.sed  or  author- 
ized by  H.R.  3300.  We  can  all  remember 
the  stacks  of  frantic  letters  that  came  to 
our  desks  from  the  organized  opponents 
of  the  dams.  We  can  remember  the  hos- 
tile testimony  by  those  opixjnents  during 
committee  hearings  on  H.R.  4671.  We 
can  remember  the  full  page  advertise- 
ments in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  raising  a  fearful  cry 
of  alarm  at  the  very  thought  of  building 
the  dams.  It  was  a  political  nightmare 
for  many  of  you  who  otherwise  wished 
to  give  us  wholehearted  support  for  the 

bUl. 

In  those  dams  we  had  a  traditional 
reclamation  way  of  paying  for  the  cen- 
tral Arizoiia  project  and  of  making 
nearly  two  billions  of  dollars  available 
from "  the  sale  of  power  for  eventual 
augmentation  of  the  water  supply.  We 
had  that  way,  but  it  was  denied  to  us 
by  the  ix)litical  pressures  of  opposition. 
The  provisions  of  section  202  of  this 
bill  are  therefore  proposed  and  are  es- 
.sential  as  the  only  available  and  prac- 
tical alternative  for  those  dams. 

Returning  now  to  the  water  treaty 
with  Mexico,  let  me  give  you  some  of  its 
background  and  history. 

Early  diversions  of  Colorado  River 
water  "for  use  in  Mexico  were  made 
about  the  same  time  diversions  were 
made  for  Imperial  Valley  and  others  in 
the  lower  Colorado  River  area.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Colorado  is  a  "feast  or  famine" 
river,  these  u.ses  did  not  reach  sub- 
stantial proportions  until  after  Hoover 
Dam  was  built— resulting  in  the  control 
of  floods  and  storage  of  water  for  use 
during  summer  low  periods  of  flow. 

Following  this,  during  World  War  II. 
water  uses  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  from  both  the  Colorado  and  the 
Rio  Grande  Rivers  gradually  increased. 
Although  never  officially  recognized,  it 
.seems  to  be  no  secret  that  Senator  Con- 
nally.  of  Texas,  was  the  chief  proponent 
of  a  new  treaty  with  Mexico  i  elating  to 
these  rivers.  The  only  existing  treaty  re- 
lated to  a  relatively  small  stretch  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  El  Paso-Juarez  area. 
The  proixjsed  new  treaty  would  relate 
to  the  remainder  of  the  river— clear  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico —  and  would  provide 
Texas  with  a  firm  right  to  a  substantial 
quantity  of  water  otherwise  under  dis- 
pute with  Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  the 


Mexicans  were  only  taking  about  750,- 
000  acre- feet  out  of  the  Colorado — but 
wanted  more  for  their  long-range  de- 
velopment in  the  Mexicali  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  delU.  So  the  "trade"  was 
made  by  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment gave  up  a  big  part  of  its  claim  on 
the  Rio  Grande — in  exchange  for  dou- 
bling Mexico's  supply  on  the  Colorado. 
The  State  of  Califomici — the  largest  user 
of  Colorado  River  water — led  the  bitter 
fight  against  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
but  without  success.  The  treaty  became 
effective  in  November  of  1945,  giving 
Mexico  first  call  on  the  river  for  a  net 
of  1,500.000  acre-feet. 

At  the  treaty  hearings  numerous  op- 
position witnesses  warned  that  a  short- 
age situation  would  ultimately  come  to 
pass — as  it  now  seems  clear  will  be  the 
case.  The  United  SUtes  having  made  this 
treaty,  it  should  now  bear  the  burden 
of  making  good  on  the  obligation.  Mr. 
Northcutt  Ely.  counsel  for  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  4671,  discussed  the  matter 
this  way : 

As  I  say.  In  1944.  under  wartime  conditions. 
this  generous  treaty  was  made  with  Mexico  In 
which  we  guaranteed  her  the  availability  of 
1.500.000  acre-feet  at  the  boundary  in  per- 
petuity. There   were   assertions   then   before 
the  committee  that  this  would  in  fact  create 
bankruptcy  In  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  This  was  denied  by  the  State  De- 
partment.  We   now   have,   rele.^ised   20   years 
after  the  event,  some  of  the  memoranda  ex- 
changed between  our  State  Department  and 
Mexico  during  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty. 
One  of  them  Is  a  communication  from  our 
Government    to    the    Mexican    Government 
saying  that  any  delivery  to  Mexico  In  excess 
of  about  1.100,000  acre-feet  would  automati- 
cally create  a  built-in  shortage  In  the  United 
States.     Notwithstanding     this,     the     treaty 
guaranteed     perpetually     the     delivery     of 
i. 500.000.  We  think  that  the  United  States 
having  undertaken   this  as  a  national   obli- 
gation   for    a     valid    International    reason, 
should   not   require   the  farmers,   the   water 
xisers,  the  cities  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
to  make  good  on  this  any  more  than  when 
it  gives  awav  millions  of  tons  of  whMt  from 
the  Middle  West  It  should  expect  the  farmers 
to  furnish  that  wheat  without  proper  com- 
pensation. 

Although  shortages  were  certainly  an- 
ticipated by  many  witnesses  during  the 
treaty  hearings,  we  must  assume  that  the 
Senate  must  have  mistakenly  concluded 
that  the  river  woujd  have  a  water  sup- 
ply adequate  for  all.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Nation— not  the  basin  States— should 
rectify  the  error. 

There  is  a  whole  body  of  precedent  for 
Federal  financial  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mexican  Treaty.  Con- 
struction of  Davis  Dam  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Colorado  and  Painted  Rock  Dam 
on  the  Gila  and  Elephant  Buttes  Dam 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  without  question  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  promises  and  purposes 
of  the  treaty.  When  Mexico  complained 
about  the  salmity  of  Colorado  River 
water  3  years  ago,  a  bypass  canal  was 
built  at  Federal  expense  to  carry  salty, 
return  flows  around  Mexico's  diversion 
point.  The  treaty  obligation  does  not  de- 
mand any  such  action,  but  it  was  done 
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10  accommodate  an  accepted  moral  ob- 
iiga'ion.  and  at  Federal  expense. 

Furthermore,  as  reported  on  page  44  of 
House  committee  report  No.  1312  on 
H  R  3300.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recognizes  and  supports  our  position  in 
this  matter  in  the  following  words: 

The  Bureau  (of  the  Budget)  does  recog- 
nize, however,  that  one  of  the  imp'/rt.xnt  de- 
mands on  the  rl\er  Is  to  provide  water  nec- 
es.'sary  to  meet  the  commitments  made  by  the 
US  Govermnent  to  the  Republip  of  Mexico 
in  the  Treaty  of  1944.  Should  the  Congress 
decide  that  the  situation  is  unique,  we  t>e- 
lieve  that  the  price  guarantee  should  be 
further  limited  to  riot  more  than  1.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually,  the  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  the'  U.S.  treaty  obligation. 
Wiih  this  proviso,  the  chances  would  appear 
minimal,  based  on  Department  of  the  In- 
terior estmiates.  that  any  imported  w.iter 
would  have  to  carry  a  price  higher  than 
maiastream  water— at  least  In  the  period 
through  year  2030. 

Among  knowledgeable  people  there 
seems  to  be  little  if  any  disagreement 
that  the  Mexican  Treaty  is  a  national  ob- 
ligation cm  the  Colorado  River  just  as 
much  as  i&  is  on  the  Rio  Grande — and 
that  the  United  States  should  clearly  as- 
sume and  acknowledge  this  obligation — 
as  the  language  of  H.R.  3300  would  have 
it  do.  Secretary  Udall,  on  being  asked 
his  opinion  on  the  question  during  last 
years  hearings  on  H.R.  3300.  gave  this 
concise  reply: 

This  is  my  own  Jpersonal  feeling:  I  think 
mo6t  of  my  people  feel  the  same  way.  as  far 
as  the  Colorado  Rl\er  is  concerned,  that  we 
ouerht  to  see  and  assume  this  as  a  paramount 
national  obligation  and  that  we  ought  to 
have,  roughly,  the  same  pattern  on  the  Col- 
orado that  we  have  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  Is  the  other  river  that  this  country 
shares  with  Mexico. 

Not  only  is  such  an  assumption  fair 
and  proper — it,  is  the  key  to  the  political 
problem  of  ■compromising"  the  difficult 
issues  between  California  and  Arizona 
with  reference  to  California's  claim  for 
a  priority  in  times  of  shortage.  Unless 
the  Mexican  Treaty  is  assimied  as  a  na- 
tional obligation  all  coming  shortages  in 
the  nver  fall  on  the  central  Arizona 
pioject  alone.  With  the  hydroelectric 
dams  having  been  deleted  from  the  bill 
there  is  no  practical,  economical,  or  po- 
litical way  for  Arizona,  as  an  inland 
State,  to  provide  Uiis  badly  needed  water 
for  all  others  in  times  of  river  shortage. 

The  United  States  itself— not  the 
ba--:r.  States — made  the  treaty  with 
Me.xico  The  United  States  alone  agreed 
to  construct  and  operate  Davis  Dam  and 
other  facilities  "at  its  expense"  to  fulfill 
the  Mexican  Treaty  burden.  If  at  some 
future  date  it  can  only  fulfill  its  treaty 
conin;i:ment  by  curtailing  deliveries  of 
7'.\^rQr^o  River  water  already  allocated 
to  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  by 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  then  in 
al!  honesty  and  good  conscience  it  alone 
siiould  be  responsible  for  augmenting 
the  water  supply  of  the  river  to  this  ex- 
tent 

In  any  event,  there  is  nothing  un- 
precedented, outrageous,  or  imusual 
about  the  Fedei-al  Government  paying 
for  flood  control,  water,  or  other  resource 
development  projects,  even  though  the 
mam  benefit  ?oes  to  a  single  State  or 
reeion   Indeed,  the  basic  pattern  of  har- 


bor, flood  control,  river  channeling, 
navigation  improvements— particularly 
where  several  States,  or  an  entire  river 
basin  is  involved — is  for  Federal  financ- 
ing on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

The  fact  that  we  have  two  different 
standards  and  approaches  in  this  coun- 
try toward  financing  Federal  water  proj- 
ects is  often  overlooked.  In  all  States  but 
the  Western  reclamation  States  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  largely  through  the 
Corps  of  Eingineers.  has  provided  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  harbors,  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  other  works  and 
facilities  usually  without  any  repayment 
by  the  local  beneficiaries.  Few  com- 
plaints are  heard  when  the  Federal 
Treasury  picks  up  the  check  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  the  Intercoastal  Water- 
way, and  many  similar  projects. 

In  the  West,  however,  the  pattern  is 
entirely  different.  Few  water  projects 
have  ever  been  built  in  the  Western 
States  without  strict  provisions  for  user 
repayment  of  the  costs  with  interest. 
Thus  central  Arizona  project  water  users 
will  lepay  some  90  percent  of  the  costs 
of  our  project,  most  of  it  with  interest. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion.  I 
believe  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  River 
States  can  ask  the  National  Government 
fairly — in  this  unusual  situation  which 
the  National  Government  brought 
about — to  make  an  expression  of  good 
faith,  a  tentative,  moral  commitment  to 
pay  for  the  works  nece.ssary  to  enable 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  to  carry 
out  a  burdensome  foreign  treaty  they  did 
not  make. 

CONCLtJ.SION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  not  been  easy 
legislation  to  put  together.  In  fact,  with 
the  diverse  interests  of  the  seven  Colo- 
rado Basin  States  and  their  respective 
water  agencies,  the  States  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  recreation-conservation 
groups,  the  private  and  public  power  in- 
terests, the  coal  industry,  the  affected 
Indian  tribes,  the  Mexican  Ti-eaty  prob- 
lem, and  many  others,  this  bill  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  complex  reclama- 
tion bills  ever  considered  by  this  body, 
But  with  its  complexities,  its  compro- 
mises and  its  long  look  into  the  future 
of  the  Southwest,  it  is  a  bill  which  will — 
after  50  years  of  battle — finally  bring 
peace  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
its  people. 

Every  provision,  evei-y  section,  is  im- 
portant to  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  accept  the  bill  as  a 
"package" — as  a  complete  foundation 
upon  which  to  solve  the  water  supply 
problems  of  the  great  Pacific  Southwest 
area  of  our  country.  Never  was  more 
time,  more  thought  and  more  serious 
consideration  given  to  a  great  regional 
problem  by  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. Changes  and  amendments  at  this 
time  could  be  fatal  to  the  entire  effort. 
I  respectfully  request  that  each  of  you 
accept  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions without  any  amendment. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  opposes  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  says  he  is  for  it.  My 
good  friends  from  the  Northwest  tell  u.? 
they  are  for  the  central  Arizona  project. 

The  opposition  is  centered  on  some  of 
the  peripheral  things,  on  some  of  the 


additional  things,  v.hich.  as  the  'entle- 
man  from  California  i  Mr.  Hosmer! 
pointed  out.  liave  iielped  to  .solidify  the 
seven  States  and  to  compromi.se  the  dif- 
ferences which  liave  divided  us. 

I  should  like  to  spend  about  10  minutes 
on  one  of  those  controversial  things,  a 
matter  which  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of 
letters  to  your  offices. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others  have  been  making  war  on  this 
Mexican  Treaty  provision.  They  are  out- 
raged by  It  Tliey  tell  us  it  will  cost  S6 
billion  or  .58  billion.  I  .saw  "519  billion  ' 
in  a  letter  today.  By  tomorrow  mornine 
I  expect  it  will  be  SI 90  billion,  and  we 
will  be  bringing  the  water  from  Jupiter 
by  space  ship. 

They  say  that  we  are  saddling  the  ta.x- 
payers  with  a  blankcheck.  with  an  obli- 
gation no  one  can  really  determine,  and 
that  this  outrageous  thing  will  fall  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  New  York  and  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  other  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said  in  his  remarks  that  we  have  no  idea 
what  this  provision  will  cost.  I  will  tell 
the  Members  exactly  what  it  will  cost. 
I  hope  .'^meone  will  get  out  a  pencil  and 
write  it  down.  I  want  to  tell  ijrecisely 
what  the  Mexican  Treaty  provision  m 
this  bill  will  cost. 

It  will  cost  nothing.  This  provision 
does  not  authorize  a  dollar.  It  does  not 
appropriate  a  dollar.  It  does  not  promise 
to  authorize  or  to  appropriate  a  dollar.  It 
is  merely  a  statement  of  good  faith  and 
of  good  intention  by  the  people  of  this 
country  to  someday.  i>erhaps.  help  out 
the  Southwest  States  with  a  \ery  serious 
problem. 

What  they  liave  been  saying  about  this 
provision  i.s  i-cally  non.sense. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  that  is  only  after 
the  study  .shows  feasibility. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Prpci.=ely. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  that,  send  to 
the  back  of  the  room  and  get  a  copy  of 
the  bill  or  of  the  committee  report.  It  is 
section  202  of  the  bill,  on  page  52. 

"Tills  provision  is  not  complicated.  It 
is  not  outrageous.  It  is  not  unfair.  It  has 
precedent  for  it.  It  is  based  on  sound 
reason.  It  will  not  become  operative  un- 
til at  least  a  large  number  of  years  have 
pas.sed  and  studies  have  been  made,  as 
the  ^entlem.an  from  Colorado  suggests. 

All  we  ask  now  and  all  this  provision 
contains  is  a  kind  of  tentative  moral 
commitment  and  statement  of  good  in- 
tention by  the  Concress  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  our  seven  States.  It  is  a  .simple 
little  ".sense  of  Congress"  thing  that  has 
caused  a  ';:eat  deal  of  comment  around 
here,  and  I  beUeve  a  meat  deal  of  unfair 
and  distorted  comment. 

Now.  tlie  sir.gle  most  important  fact 
about  the  Southwest  is  that  we  are  short 
of  water.  This  Colorado  River  area  is 
.short  of  water.  Let  us  get  plainly  clear 
here  that  we  are  short  of  water,  in  part, 
because  twice — twice  now — the  Federal 
Government,  for  reasons  which  prob- 
ably made  sen.se  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  probably  made  sense  m  terms 
of  national  policy,  has  imposed  upon  our 
States,  and  particularly  upon  my  State. 
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First  in  1944,  in  a  wartime  situation, 
in  order  to  settle  a  whole  host  of  prob- 
lems with  Mexico  involving  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Colorado,  in  a  situation 
when  we  were  about  to  go  to  the  United 
Nations,  when  we  were  fearful  of  arbi- 
tration or  a  suit  in  the  World  Court  by 
Mexico,  the  United  States  of  America 
;;ave  away  our  water  we  did  not  liave  to 
Mve.  It  was  done  in  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerely and  with  good  intentions,  but  the 
(inancial  burden  of  this  falls  upon  seven 
States,  just  as  if  it  had  been  done  vin- 
dictively. 

.^s  the  gentleman  from  Califoniia  I  Mr. 
Hosmer  1  pointed  out.  when  we  make  a 
treaty,  a  NATO  Treaty,  for  example,  its 
cost  does  not  fall  on  Penn.sylvania  or 
New  York.  The  cost  of  such  a  Federal 
treaty  falls  upon  the  50  States. 

So  all  we  are  asking  here  is  that  Uncle 
.'5am.  through  the  Congress,  will  consider 
these  things  and  say  to  the  seven  States, 
that  some  day  down  the  road,  if  your 
states  will  come  up  with  a  reasonably 
designed  plan  which  does  not  cost  too 
much  money  and.  if  you  will  let  us  take 
,1  look  at  it  before  any  final  commitment, 
wc  in  the  Congress  will  be  inclined  to 
look  at  it  with  favor.  That  is  all  it  says. 
The  second  thing  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  just  as  damaging.  Some 
of  you  who  have  been  complaining  about 
this  bill  will  remember  some  of  this.  In 
the  .vear  1919  Congress  decided  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Senator  H.^yden.  who  was  then  in 
the  House,  said:    All  right,  let  us  have 
one.  but  let  us  not  forget  one  of  the  best 
damsites  in  the  whole  WesteiTi  United 
States,  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  that 
canyon.  The  United  States  of  America, 
acting  through  the  Congress,  wrote  into 
that  law  a  provision  saying  to  the  seven 
States  and  to  Arizona  that,  when  you 
need  that  damsite.  it  will  be  available. 
The  creation  of  the  park  will  not  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  the  dam. 

We  came  in  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
said :   All  right,  we  are  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  water  development  in  this  area.  We 
want  a  couple  of  dams  in  the  Colorado 
River  as  the  Government  said  we  could 
have.  Well,  a  great  storm  of  controversy 
arose.  You  remember  the  full-page  ads. 
the  letters,  and  the  books  that  were  put 
out.  We  had  all  of  this  great  controversy 
about  it.  One  of  the  thines  they  said  was 
that   these   were   just   "cash   registers." 
they  are  just  money  raisers  to  help  you 
build  water  facilities  in  ycm-  State.  In- 
deed, they  were  just  cash  registers.  The 
truth  is  that  Hualapai  Dam  would  have 
provided  excess  revenues  of  .52  biUion  to 
help  us  replace  water  given  away  to  Mex- 
ico in  1944.  When  we  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  fought  that  fight,  and  appar- 
ently it  was  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the   Congress   that   these   dams  not   be 
built,  and  they  are  not  in  this  bill.  We 
iiave   done   what   the   Sierra   Club   and 
other  conservation  groups  said  for  us  to 
do.  that  is.  take  out  these  dams.  They 
said  that  the  people  of  the  country  would 
help  us.  During  that  debate  people  were 
testifying  that,  if  it  were  just  money  that 
Arizona  wanted,  then  let  us  give  them 
the  money.  However,  for  reasons  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  consid- 


ered adequate,  we  have  had  taken  away 
from  us.  for  the  time  being  at  least,  this 
right  to  build  a  S2  billion  asset.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  reneged  on  a  promi.se  to  our 
State  and  the  States  of  the  region. 

So  I  say  once  again  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  reasons  which 
were  considered  adequate,  has  imposed 
this  upon  our  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept 
these  decisions.  The  treaty  is  done.  This 
is  an  obligation  of  the  Nation  which  will 
be  a  first  mortgage  on  the  river.  We  bear 
the  consequences  and  accept  them.  We 
accept  the  decision,  at  least  for  now.  that 
there  will  not  be  any  dams  built  in  the 
Grand   Canyon.   We   are  willing   to   do 
that,   and   our  project   in   Arizona   will 
pay   back   90   percent   of   its  cost   with 
interest  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  We 
point  out  to  our  sister  States  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congre.ss  who  represent  them 
that  you  have  done  these  two  things  to 
us,  but  liere  is  what  we  would  like  you 
to  do  for  us.  We  are  going  to  have  a  5- 
year  studv  made  to  see  how  to  augment 
that  river.  This  is  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 
This  is  what  they  are  complaining  about 
here.  At  the  end  of  that  5-year  period  we 
will  have  an  augmentation  plan  based 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  taking  a 
full  look  at  all  of  the  possibilities.  He  will 
then  come  in  here  with  a  plan  as  to  how 
to   augment   the   river.   This   might   be 
composed    of    various    things    such    as 
weather  modification,  channeling,  water 
recovery  programs,  desalting,  or  imports. 
Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  2.5  million  acre-feet,  which 
makes  it  a  very  .small  project  as  far  as 
any  such  program  is  concerned.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right.  The  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  was  that  of 
all  the  alternatives,  from  what  we  now 
know,  importing  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  is  the  most  expensive  and  the 
most  unlikely.  It  would  cost  120  times  as 
much  to  do  it  this  way  as  by  weather 
modification,  if  we  could  prove  it  out. 
We  do  not  have  the  answers  yet.  which 
is  why  we  need  this  study.  It  would  cost 
something  like  five  times  as  much  or  S30 
versus  $150  to  provide  this  water,  from 
what  we  now  know,  by  desalinization. 
So  Columbia  River  export  is  one  of  the 
most  unlikely  of  all  of  the  possibilities. 
But  we  want  to,  and  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  look  at  all  the  possibilities  be- 
fore a  decision  is  made. 

Now.  we  are  saying  to  the  country,  in 
the  1970's  we  will  come  in  with  a  plan 
and  present  it  to  Congress  and  at  that 
time  give  you  the  details  thereof.  We  will 
then  have  a  price  tag  on  it.  At  that  time 
we  want  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  back  in  1968  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives said  that  having  taken  away 
our  dams  and  our  water,  we  would  feel 
inclined  to  give  you  a  hand  to  pay  for 
this  kind  of  a  reasonable  program. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  not  this  also  go 
to  the  point  that  v.hen  the  upi>er  basin 
begins  to  use  its  entitlement  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  area,  you  do  not 
then  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
that  the  facilities  lor  the  central  Arizona 
Valley  project  could  no  longer  be  operat- 
ed satisfactorily. 

Mr.  UDALL  Precisely. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  Federal  Government  seems  to 
have  done  nothing  really  worthwhile  and 
it  lias  been  niggardly  v.ith  the  State  of 
Arizona.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Udall]  does  appreciate  the 
lielp  and  assistance  which  was  provided 
to  his  State  during  last  winter's  blizzard 
when  the  Air  Force  fed  and  kept  alive 
thousands  of  head  of  livestock. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  a  generous  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  helped  feed  our  livestock 
during  the  period  of  that  snowstorm. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  .sum  it  up, 
if  I  may.  with  an  analogy.  A  father  has 
seven  sons  and  he  has  a  big  estate  and 
all  of  it  is  not  being  farmed.  He  plans 
someday  to  carve  out  smaller  separate 
farms  for  each  of  the  sons.  He  has  a  river 
running  through  it  and  thinks  he  has 
more  than  enough  water  for  eventual 
development  of  all  the  land,  and  he  makes 
available,  some  of  it.  to  a  neighbor,  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Time  passes  and  the 
sons  grow  up  and  the  father  finds  that 
he  does  not  have  sufficient  water  for  the 
operations  of  his  sons.  He  says  to  them, 
"I  am  not  going  to  sign  a  blank  check, 
but  I  think  I  ought  to  help  you."  I  ask 
you  to  I'o  out  and  obtain  plans  to  get  the 
water  which  you  need.  You  check  with 
the    water    engineers,    you    get    a    well 
driller  and  you  get  an  engineer  and  find 
some  water  resource  nearby  and  get  some 
bids  on   wells  and  canals  necessary  to 
bring  it  in  here.  Tlien  come  back  to  me 
with  some  sound  cost  figures.  If  that  is 
done  it  is  my  intention  as  your  father  to 
help.  If  the  cost  is  reasonable  and  my 
financial   positions   permits,   I'll   be   in- 
clined to  help  my  sons,  since  I  helped  my 
neighbor  at  your  expense.  In  terms  of  an 
analogy  our  States  in  this  bill  with  re- 
spect to  this  Mexican  treaty  are  about  in 
the  same  position  as  the  seven  sons. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Are  you  the  same  Mor- 
ris K.  Udall  who  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.   19,  1967? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  the  same  individual 
who  delivered  that  heroic  and  noble 
speech;  yes.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  that  was  one  of  the  finest  orations 
of  modem  times? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  not  go  quite  that 
"far.  But,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  know  what  the 
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gentleman  said  on  that  occasion  because 
In  my  opinion  It  havS  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  treaty,  and  this  is  what  you 
utld: 

In  our  bill  last  year  we  had  a  little  feature 
Jhdt  went  aimoet  completely  unnoticed,  ajid 
there  was  little  controversy  about  It.  That 
feature  provided  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  assume  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden,  picking  up  the  tab  for  Che  first  2.5 
million  acre  feet  of  augmentation  of  the 
river  That  little  Item,  all  by  Itself,  could 
mean  perhaps  about  $2.5  billion  to  the  states 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  equivalent 
3f  about  two  Hualapal  Dams.  I  think  such 
a  transfer  of  that  burden  Is  still  possible 
ind  ought  to  be  getting  our  maximum  at- 
tention and  effort  I  think  that  what  we  can 
ao  for  ourselves  in  this  area  Ls  a  lot  more 
important  than  grousing  about  the  loss  of 
those  two  dams. 

Those  were  your  figures,  were  they 
nof 

Mr  UDALL  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  read  a  part  of  my  speech 
with  reference  to  the  cost  figures.  In 
the  quote  he  read  I  said,  "could  mean, 
perhaps,  about  S2  5  billion."  I  went  on 
t»  say  that  we  did  not  have  definite 
figures:  that  we  needed  to  make  a  study. 
Those  figures  you  quote  were  based  on  a 
rule  of  thumb  figure  given  in  testimony 
before  the  committee.  The  estimated 
figure  was  $1  million  for  every  1,000 
acre-feet  That  is  the  only  kind  of  figure 
we  will  have  now  On  further,  refined 
study,  the  cost  may  be  less  or  it  may  be 
more.  This  is  why  we  need  this  study, 
because  we  want  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  on  our  side 
and  want  to  give  to  him  pretty  solid 
information  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  my  time  riins 
out.  permit  me  to  make  two  other  points. 

This  outrageous  provision  they  are 
talking  about,  this  raid  on  the  Treasury. 
has  sunived  the  scrutiny  of  the  Budget 
Bureau.  The  Budget  Bureau  is  not  noted 
for  approving  wild-eyed,  blankcheck, 
open-ended  spending  schemes,  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  the  report  on  this 
bill  said  they  did  not  oppose  it  if  the 
Congress  found  it  was  an  appropriate 
provision. 

Finally  let  me  make  this  last  point 

Mr  FOLETV  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr,  UDALL,  My  time  is  running  out, 
but  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr,  FOLEY,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  specified  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  determine:  that 
they  were  not  urging  the  Congress  to 
undertake  this.  They  only  said  they  had 
no  objection  as  long  as  the  undertaking 
was  considered  "unique"  by  Congress  and 
did  not  exceed  L5  million  -acre-feetl^  is 
that  correcf 

Mr.  UDALL  I  do  not  have  the  report 
in  front  of  me  I  know  the  Budget  Bureau 
said  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Congres.s. 
and  if  Congress  wanted  to  do  this  they 
would  not  choose  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
Justice  Department  in  its  report  on  the 
bill  in  1966  opposed  the  assumption  of 
the  Mexican  Water  Ti-eaty  burden,  and 
that  nothing  has  happened  to  indicate  a 
change  of  opinion  by  the  Department  of 
Justice? 


Mr,  UDALL.  The  official  position  of  the 
administration  is  through  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  the  Budget  Bureau  in  the 
hearings,  and  in  the  report,  did  not  ob- 
ject, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  one 
more  point  before  my  time  runs  out. 

The  irony  about  the  consideration  on 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  that  we 
are  saying  that  the  Nation  is  asked  to 
give  us  an  expression  of  good  faith,  to 
say  that  someday  maybe  it  will  help 
assume  this  as  a  national  obligation  in 
the  light  of  what  was  done  to  the  seven 
States, 

Certainly  in  every  other  section  of  the 
Nation,  when  we  dam  the  Mississippi 
River,  establish  flood  controls  on  the 
Ohio  River,  flx  the  harbor  at  Phila- 
delphia, build  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  build  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Channel,  in  each  and  every  one  of  those 
cases  the  Federal  Government  picks  up 
the  tab  as  a  national  obli^'ation.  The 
States  are  not  required  to  pay  that  back. 
as  has  been  •^one  traditionally  in  the 
West. 

Now  in  this  one  case,  based  on  these 
two  peculiar  events,  two  peculiar  occur- 
rences, where  our  States  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  them  assume  this 
one  problem  as  a  national  obligation. 
then  there  are  great  cries  of  outrage, 
and  these  have  included  cries  of  outrage 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  has 
had  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  as- 
sumed as  a  national  obligation  to  help 
in  the  resource  development  of  that  great 
area. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  suggest  in  closing 
that  this  provision  which  has  been  so 
distorted  around  here  in  the  last  few- 
days  is  a  sound,  sensible,  just,  fair 
provision:  it  does  not  cost  anything,  it 
does  not  authorize  any  money,  it  does 
not  promise  the  authorization  of  any 
money,  but  it  is  a  tentative  statement  of 
good  faith.  It  ought  to  be  approved  by 
this  House  in  this  debate. 

Mr,  ASPINAU-..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  so  that  we  all  understand  what 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  to  say.  here  is 
the  report — and  I  want  to  read  it  to 
the  Members: 

The  Bureau  does  recognize,  however,  that 
one  of  the  important  demands  on  the  river 
is  to  provide  water  necessary  to  meet  com- 
mitments made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  In  the  treaty  of 
1944.  Should  the  Congress  decide  that  the 
situation  is  unique,  we  believe  that  the  price 
guarantee  should  be  further  limited  to  not 
more  than  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually,  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
L'S  treaty  obligation.  With  this  proviso, 
the  chances  would  appear  minimal,  based 
on  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates, 
that  any  imported  water  would  have  to  carry 
a  price  higher  than  main  stream  water— at 
least  in  the  period  through  year  2030. 

Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  fMr.  Udall]. 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  required 
to  put  up  any  funds  later  on.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feasibility  study,  for  more 
than  the  L5  mUlion  acre-feet  of  water 


annually,  taking  into  consideration  the 
lasses  which  might  be  chargeable? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.   indeed:    the  gentle- 
man has  suted  the  situation  correctly 
The    CHAIRMAN,    The    lime    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr,  ReineckeI, 

Mr,  REINECKE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr,  Chan-man.  I  am  here  today  m  ,t 
little  different  role  than  I  would  have 
been  last  year  or  the  year  before,  because 
I  was  violently  opposed  to  this  legislation 
for  the  past  2  or  3  years,  and  worked  ver-. 
diligently  to  eliminate  all  dams  that  wen- 
proposed  to  be  constructed  in  the  Grand 
Canyon, 

I  also  have  sponsored  some  significam 
clianges  w-hich  have  been  made  in  tin:- 
legislation  m  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and  I 
am  happy  and  pleased  to  be  able  to  stand 
here  along  with  the  rest  of  my  colleague 
from  California,  and  the  Pacific  Soutii- 
west.  to  support  this  with,  a  great  deal  oi 
enthusiasm,  and  feel  that  what  we  arc 
doing  here  is  coiTect,  reasonable,  anci 
feasible. 

SiJecifically.  I  would  like  to  talk  abou: 
the  propo.sed  investigation.  I  want  to  ge; 
at  what  IS  really  involved  in  such  an  in- 
vestigation. We  are  doing  it  everv-  day  m 
almost  eveiT  conceivable  area  of  oui 
Government  that  we  have  today.  We  are 
investigating  water.  Wc  are  investigating 
air  pollution.  We  are  investigating  water 
pollution.  We  are  investigating  mas> 
transit  problems  and  ever>-thing  we  do 
today — sometimes  we  .say  we  are  studyint; 
the  problems  to  death — and  occasionallv 
I  think  we  do. 

Nonetheless  we  cannot  proceed  in  a 
reasoned  and  responsible  manner  unlcs.s 
we  know  and  have  the  facts  before  us  .^  ) 
we  can  come  to  a  reasonable  conclusion 

The  studies  we  are  talking  about  are 
not  specifically  directed  to  importation, 
as  I  believe  you  have  been  led  to  believe. 
The  studies  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  prob- 
lem of  water  in  the  Southwest, 

There  are  .several  sources  of  water  that 
will  be  investigated  ven-  thoroughly  be- 
fore we  ever  come  to  the  position  oi  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  going  to  propose  im- 
portation, I  know  for  a  fact,  because  I 
made  a  study  myself,  that  imiMrtation  i.^ 
the  most  costly  method  that  will  come 
about  and  I  seriously  doubt  we  will  ever 
have  a  feasible  project  by  importation 
from  the  Northwest. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  stait  by  re- 
viewing our  needs  and  what  will  our 
needs  be  by  the  year  2000  or  2030.  taking 
into  consideration  the  increased  per 
cai)ita  use  of  water  and  the  increased  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  Southwest  and 
the  increase  in  population.  We  simply 
make  the  projection  as  to  what  our 
needs  and  requirements  are  going  to  be 
Then  we  look  at  our  resources  and  find 
out  vhat  our  re.sources  are  and  what  the 
projection  is  to  be  and  what  we  can  do 
about  conserving  some  of  our  resources 
that  are  already  developed. 

Finally,  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  be  it 
a  deficit  or  a  surplus — that  is  what  we 
must  deal  with.  That  is  the  first  step. 


The  second  .step  is  to  find  out  what  we 
can  do  about  solnng  the  problem.  We 
!cnow,  indeed,  it  affects  our  area  and  we 
:;ave  known  it  long.  We  must  face  the 
:)roblem.  The  fact  that  it  is  regional  does 
aot  make  it  any  the  less  a  Federal  ob- 
jgation  because  of  that  regional  aspect. 

Certainly,  we  must  legLslat*  and  deal 
with  it  iiere.  Simply  because  it  alTect.s  one 
;egion  far  greater  than  another  region.  I 
.10  not  think  we  can  put  it  aside. 

Mr,  FOLEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  the 
,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  tme  that  there 
:ias  never  been  any  objection  in  the  com- 
iinttee  in  any  of  the  previous  considera- 
'lons  of  this  bill  to  the  investigation  and 
ihe  studies  tliat  would  be  direct-ed  to 
iiieetuig  the  water  needs  of  tlic  South- 
west specifically  thase  reconnai.s.sance 
studies  tliat  are  contained  in  .section 
J01'ai2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  am  -soi-r^'  I  did  not 
;iear  the  gentleman:  would  he  repeat  his 
aiie.stion'.^ 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  refer  to  the  reconnais- 
sance studies  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion. There  iias  never  been  any  objection 
•  1  these  studies:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Yes.  it  is. 

.Mr,  ASPINALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
■lie  gentleman  yield '.^ 

Mr,  REINECKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  ti-ue.  may  I 
.vsk  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
Mr.  Foley!  that  you  offered  an  amend- 
ment ill  committee  to  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 2?  I  think  that  shows  there  was 
ibjection, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  record  will 
..ISO  show,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  no  need,  and  I  think 
the  chainman  will  vei-ify  this,  that  there 
;.-  no  need  for  an  authorization  for  recon- 
;iaissance  studies  and  the  Secretary  of 
-.lie  Interior  presently  has  authority  to 
conduct  any  reconnai.s.sance  .studies,  and 
conduct  them  sub.iect  only  to  appropria- 
uons:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Tlu'  Secretary  has  au- 
•.hority  to  conduct  reconnaissance  studies 
but  in  this  case  he  had  to  go  iurther  be- 
cause it  is  a  regional  matter  and  be- 
cause there  are  secondao'  problems  in- 
volved. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  I  think 
liiat  we  will  look  to  for  new  water  is  not 
importation,  as  the  Northwest  seems  to 
rhink,  but  is  weather  modification.  Tliis 
is  where  the  most  dramatic  changes  have 
been  made.  It  is  indicated  that  upwards 
of  a  20-percent  increase  in  precipitation 
has  been  effected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

This  is  the  place  we  can  do  it.  because 
itiere  is  no  construction  to  be  accom- 
plished other  than  the  necessaiy  seeding 
:'r  the  necessary  nucleation  of  the  clouds 
;n  the  air.  This,  to  me.  is  one  of  the  most 
reasonable,  one  of  the  most  practical, 
.■.nd  one  of  the  most  probable  methods. 

Second  is  the  area  of  desalting.  We  all 
tliought  that  desalting  was  goins;  to  de- 
velop economically  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  were  advised  of  new  figures  on 
the  Bolsa  Island  plant.  Now  we  are  a 
little  disillusioned.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
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another  method  that  will  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Some  States  have  already 
been  making  studies  in  that  regard. 

Another  area — just  to  prove  that  this  is 
not  the  case  of  the  basin  trying  to  raid 
the  water  of  another  basin — we  have  a 
reconnaissance  study  going  forward  at 
the  present  time  in  respect  to  bringing 
some  water  from  northern  California 
down  to  southern  Callfomia  as  a  means 
of  solving  this  problem.  We  are  not  just 
looking  to  the  Northwest,  We  are  not  tak- 
ing a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude,  that 
that  is  the  only  place  we  can  go  for  water. 
But  I  think  it  is  reasonable  for  all  of  us 
to  assume  that  we  must  look  at  all  possi- 
ble sources  m  order  properly  to  effect  a 
,solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  REINECKE,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr,  HOSMER,  Is  not  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia satisfied  with  the  provisions  for 
protecting  the  origin  if  that  origin  hap- 
pens to  be  California  itself? 

Mr,  REINECKE,  Yes.  In  fact.  I  was 
just  about  to  come  to  the  protection  that 
is  offered  to  areas  of  origin.  Some  peo- 
ple believe  we  are  trying  to  take  what 
IS  their  water.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
bill  specifically  includes  a  provision 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  not  recommend  an  importation 
program  unless  he  has  the  approval  of 
the  States  to  be  affected.  In  other  words. 
the  Governors  of  those  States  would 
have  a  veto  power  over  any  such  recom- 
mendation. 

Likewise,  no  State  affected  would  be 
affected  adversely  from  a  price  point  of 
view  because,  again  written  in  the  bill, 
is  a  provision  which  would  guarantee 
the  States  of  origin  a  firm,  fixed  price 
equal  to  or  less  than  what  they  are  pay- 
ing at  the  present  time.  So  even  if  it 
is  necessary  to  get  water  from  some  other 
area,  the  area  of  origin  would  not  be 
affected  adversely  on  the  price  of  water. 
Likewise,  they  are  given  rights  in 
perpetuity  to  their  title  of  the  water 
and  the  provision  I  just  mentioned  will 
last  for  that  length  of  time. 

Finally,  before  water  can  be  taken 
away,  the  Interior  Department  would 
have  to  make  a  survey  in  those  areas  to 
be  sure  that  there  is  a  surplus  amount 
of  water. 

A  few  years  ago.  when  the  Northwest 
was  fighting  this  particular  proposal, 
they  were  saying,  "We  want  a  study  of 
our  own."  In  years  gone  by  they  have 
.studied  the  problem,  and  by  1971  those 
studies  will  be  complet«i.  The  recon- 
naissance study  called  for  in  this  bill  is 
not  due  until  1973.  So  there  is  an  over- 
lapping of  2  years.  Finally,  the  feasi- 
bility study  which  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  refers  to  is  not  due  until  2 
years  after  that,  1975,  so  it  is  obvious 
that  the  States  of  origin  in  the  North- 
west that  are  opposing  this  particular 
measure  will  have  had  4  full  years  to 
decide  what  they  want  to  do,  to  decide 
what  their  position  is  with  respect  to 
their  surpluses  of  water  before  they  have 
to  come  to  a  decision. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Columbia 
River,  which  is  the  river  to  which  they 
are  referring,  has  traditionally  emptied 


on  the  order  of  100  million  acre- feet  of 
water  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  every  year 
for  as  long  as  we  have  figures  available. 
Many  years  it  has  gone  over,  some  years 
it  has  gone  under.  But  100  million  acre- 
feet  a  vear  is  a  pretty  good  average.  We 
are  looking  for  only  2V2  million  acre- 
feet. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  while  our 
friends  in  the  Northwest  sell  their  power 
to  the  Southwest  and  take  the  proceeds 
from  that  sale,  for  some  reason  they  do 
not  want  to  .sell  the  water,  which  creates 
that  power,  to  the  Southwest  at  this 
time. 

I  w-ish  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
the  thei-mo  plant  that  is  to  be  con- 
-structed  in  northern  Arizona,  according 
to  the  direction  in  the  bill.  As  you  prob- 
ably realize,  the  dams  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon were  placed  there  for  the  pui-pose 
of  generating  pumping  power  to  pump 
the  water  from  the  river  to  the  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  areas.  Likewise,  we  still  need 
the  ixjwer  because  we  are  still  pumping 
a  large  amount  of  water. 

Now,  instead  of  putting  hydroelectric 
dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  we  are  pro- 
po.sing  a  thermo  plant,  I  am  happy  to 
.say,  which  would  bum  coal— I  ixilnt  that 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Pemisylvanla 
again— and  this  in  turn,  I  think,  will 
produce  a  very  effective  low-cost  base- 
load  powerplant. 

Verv  simply,  then.  I  will  briefiy  re- 
stale  the  matter.  This  powerplant  that 
is  being  proposed  would  not  be  built, 
owned,  or  operated  by  Federal  entities. 
They  are  all  non-Federal,  private,  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  there  would  be  no  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  this  other  than  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  prepayment  of  power 
j)urchased  for  pumping. 

This  prepaj-ment  amounts  to  a  loan, 
which  will  be  paid  back  100  percent,  in- 
cluding interest  at  the  going  rate  of.  I 
believe.  3'4  iDercent  at  the  present  time. 
The  capacity  is  470  megawatts  of 
power  that  are  required,  and  if  private 
facilities  who  decide  to  uo  ahead  with 
this  plant  want  to  build  it  larger,  they 
can,  and  that  ixjwer  is  for  them  to  use 
in  anv  way  they  w-ant  to. 

Again  I  indicate,  all  that  money  is  be- 
ing returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  loan  and  pre- 
payment of  capacity  which  will  be  taken 
out  later.  The  water  for  this  plant  does 
not  represent  any  new  withdrawal,  any 
new  claims  on  this  river.  This  is  i>art 
of  Arizona's  entitlement  and  will  be 
charged  to  Arizona. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year, 
when  we  considered  this  last,  or  another 
version  of  this  bill,  it  contained  a  feasi- 
bility plan  for  8  million  acre- feet.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  It  was  8' 2  million 
acre-feet.  I  believe, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Did  not  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  a  mechanical  engineer,  calcu- 
late for  the  benefit  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee how  much  it  would  cost  to  divert 
that  amoimt  of  water  from  below  Bonne- 
nlle  Dam  in  the  McNary  pool. 
Mr.  REINECKE,  That  is  correct. 
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Mr  FOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  leWing  this  Committee  how  much 
he  calculated'' 

Mr  REINECKE.  Not  at  all.  It  was  7.48 
billion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  power  that  would 
oe  required  to  make,  as  I  believe  it  was. 
a  dead  lift  of  7.000  feet? 

Mr  REINECKE.  The  lift  was  about 
7.000  feet.  I  do  not  recall  what  the 
amount  of  the  power  requirement  was. 
It  was  ver>-  substantial.  I  opposed  the 
bill. 

^L  FOLEY.  Was  it  something  like 
iliree  times  the  output  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam' 

Mr.  REINECKE  Something  on  that 
order;  yes 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vieldv 

Mr  REINECKE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfoniia. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  studies  contemplated  by 
the  bill  to  clear  away  this  fuzz  of  hazy 
estimates,  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man Imnself  realizes  had  to  be  made, 
and  to  come  up  with  something  that  has 
a  price  tag  on  it  and  specifications  on  it 
that  are  meaningful  to  the  Congress  who 
will  be  looking  at  it  rationally,  instead  of 
hollering  about  speculative  sums  of 
money  that  are  totally  meaningless?  As 
I  said  before,  such  talk  is  calculated  only 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  people. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  It  was  about  84  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  and  it  is  down  to  2 '2 
million  acre-feet  in  this  bill.  It  is  no 
longer  a  feasibility  study,  but  is  a  recon- 
naissance; but  there  is  to  be  a  follow-on 
study,  so  we  can  contemplate  the  project 
at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Califor- 
nia's ^take  in  the  Colorado  River  depends 
on  passage  of  H.R.  3300.  This  is  a  "peace" 
bill  and  if  it  does  not  become  law,  the 
past  histoid  of  Colorado  River  conflict 
and  litigation  will  not  only  continue  but 
probably  intensify.  This  is  a  harsh  fact 
of  life  in  California's  33d  Congressional 
District.  San  Bernardino  County  borders 
the  Colorado  River  for  many  miles  and 
the  thousands  of  people  who  live  in  this 
part  of  California  and  who  depend  on 
that  river  for  their  water  supplies  see  in 
this  legislation  the  long-sought  solution 
of  the  .seemingly  endless  bickering. 

The  present  and  anticipated  water 
supply  situation  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  shows  that  a  water  deficiency  al- 
ready exists  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  that,  as  this  imbal- 
ance between  requirements  and  avail- 
ability continues  to  grow,  the  water  situ- 
ation throughout  the  entire  basin  will 
become  more  critical.  There  is  no  reason- 
able chance  that  the  Colorado  River  will 
supply  enough  water  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  ai'ea  which  relies  upon  it. 
The  water  supply  situation,  combined 
with  the  fact  tiiat  there  is  insufQcient 
wat«r  m  the  Colorado  River  to  fun^ish 
the  amounts  specified  ;r.  compac:,3.  co;;- 
ti-acts.  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decree  in  Anzona 
against  Caiiforr.ia.  means  continued  con- 


troversy unless  there  is  augmentation  of 
the  water  supplies  available  from  the 
river.  There  can  be  no  lasting  solution 
to  the  water  problems  and  disputes  of  the 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  with- 
out the  addition  of  more  water. 

How  the  river  should  be  augmented 
cannot  be  answered  with  confidence  until 
the  studies  of  all  alternatives  called  for 
in  the  legislation  have  been  completed. 
Experience  has  shown  that  15  to  25  years 
are  required  to  plan,  authorize,  design, 
and  construct  a  major  water  project. 
Hence,  studies  of  alternative  means  of 
augmenting  the  Colorado  River  should 
be  initiated  immediately  if  the  future 
growth  and  economy  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  the  Pacific  Southwest 
is  to  be  assured  and  decision.s  concern- 
ing augmentation  are  to  be  made  witli 
full  knowledge  of  all  alternatives.  Con- 
sidering the  potential  leadtime  needed 
to  develop  some  of  the  alternatives, 
deferral  of  the  studies  could  result  in 
decisions  under  accelerated  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  orderly  pro- 
cedures. All  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions taken  together  are  directed  toward 
development  of  a  regional  water  plan  to 
ser\e  as  the  framework  for  coordinated, 
future  development  throughout  the 
entire  Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  most  pressing  need  is  for  an 
amount  of  new  water  necessary-  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  Mexican  treaty  water  re- 
quirements and  the  annual  consumptive 
use  of  7.5  miUion  acre-feet  in  the  States 
of  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada.  This 
amount  has  been  estimated  by  water  ex- 
perts to  be  between  2  and  2.5  million 
acre-feet'. 

It  is  this  pressing  need  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  provision  in  this  legislation 
calling  for  preparation  of  a  feasibility 
repon  on  the  most  economic  means  of 
augmenting  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my 
first  observations,  when  this  matter  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior,  was  that  I  just  came  over 
here  to  find  out  who  was  stealing  from 
whom.  I  thought  at  that  time  probably 
each  one  of  the  two  basins  was  stealing 
from  the  other,  but  I  sadly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  this  bill  will  do  will 
be  to  steal  from  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

This  river  is  overcommitted,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  it  was  overcommitted 
many,  many  yearr  ago.  They  talk  about 
2 '2  million  acre-feet.  This  river  is  over- 
committed  34  million  acre-feet  right 
now.  I  can  tell  why.  It  is  because  the  up- 
per basin  is  entitled  to  7 '2  million  acre- 
feet,  and  the  lower  basin  is  entitled  to 
7'2  million  acre-feet,  and  the  Mexican 
Treaty,  which  takes  precedence — first 
place — over  both  these  basins  is  for  1'2 
million  acre-feet.  That  is  16 '2  million 
acre-feet. 

The  only  records — and  I  think  the  best 
records  we  have — as  to  the  flow  of  the 
river  are  in  the  table  which  appears  on 
page  697  of  the  hearings,  and  here  are 
the  figures.  From  1931  to  1967  the  aver- 
age flow  of  the  river  was  12,990  million 
acre-feet  of  water. 


So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Mex- 
ican Water  Treaty  is  an  obligation  of  the 
river  and  not  of  the  people  generally 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  response  to  a 
question,  said  Yes,"  that  was  a  prior 
right. 

As  I  say,  who  is  stealing  from  whom' 
I  do  not  know  where  you  are  going  to  get 
this  amount  of  water.  You  need  3'j  mil- 
lion acre- feet.  If  you  are  going  to  get 
water  from  some  other  place,  you  might 
as  well  get  sufficient.  I  would  say  prob- 
ably 8 '2  million  acre-feet  Is  what  is 
eventually  going  to  be  required  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  if  It  continues  m  the 
.Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
So  let  us  not  figure  here  on  getting  ju.-^l 
a  little  bit  of  water.  It  is  going  to  cost  a 
lot  of  money.  There  is  only  one  place  that 
amount  of  water  i.s  available,  and  that 
is  from  the  Columbia  River. 

What  will  be  the  cost?  Who  knows'  If 
we  try  to  bring  that  water  into  this  basin, 
it  is  going  to  cost  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

We  ha\e  been  talking  about  the  com- 
nutments  and  the  authorizations  we  have 
now,  and  trying  to  reduce  them  lo  get 
this  Nation  back  to  some  fiscal  sanity, 
since  we  have  been  running  just  as  wild 
as  we  could  for  the  past  20  or  25  year.^. 
How  can  Members  go  back  to  then 
people  and  say,  'Yes.  we  gave  them  a 
blank  check  here.  We  do  not  know  what 
it  is  going  to  cost.  We  know  it  is  goini; 
to  be  a  terrific  cost  to  bring  about  what 
IS  necessary  to  alleviate  the  arid,  dry 
conditions  that  are  in  that  part  cf  the 
country." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  next  to  the  chairman, 
probably,  or  perhaps  equally  with  him.  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
the  Congress  on  water  resources.  I  say. 
along  with  him.  the  best  thing  to  do.  first. 
if  we  are  not  going  to  do  anythin2  else, 
is  to  eliminate  this  obligation  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  tike  care 
of  the  so-called  Mexican  treaty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tne  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  SA\XOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me' 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  Florida  for 
his  statement  and  thank  him  for  the  kind 
remarks  he  just  made.  I  ask  him  if  he  re- 
calls that  during  the  89th  Congress,  when 
a  similar  bill  was  being  discussed,  the 
committee  included  at  that  time  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  United  State.s 
and  we  had  m  that  bill,  if  my  memory 
ser^■es  me  correctly,  7'j  million  acre-feet 
for  Texas  and  7 '2  million  acre-feet  for 
Kansas. 

One  of  the  true  improvements  in  the 
legislation  this  year  has  been  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  State  of  Texas  from  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  provisions.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague,  the  sentle- 
man  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PkiceI,  to  include 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  the  legisiation 
again  this  year.  I  commend  our  colleague 
for  his  knowledge  and  laiderstandmg  on 
this  problem.  In  turn.  I  want  to  assure 
Mr.  Price  of  my  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  west  Texas  and  offer  liim  my 
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cooperation  in  his  future  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  water  shortage  in  his  area. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely coiTect. 

Getting  back  to  the  Mexican  treaty  for 
just  a  minute,  that  treaty  calls  for  water 
out  of  this  basin,  not  out  of  the  Missouri 
and  not  out  of  the  Mississippi  and  not 
out  of  any  other  river.  It  is  an  obligation 
of  the  river  and  should  be  supplied  from 
there. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about  the  cost  which 
might  be  incurred  for  the  import  work, 
but  will  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  works  are  no  part  of  this 
bill?  The  only  thing  this  bill  does  is  to 
invite  some  studies  so  that  we  can  find 
>;it  what  kind  of  a  problem  we  do  in- 
.;eed  have 

Mr  HALEY.  I  will  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman: You  know  what  your  problem 
is.  The  State  of  California  at  this  mo- 
ment is  using  5.1  million  acre-feet  of 
water  and  is  entitled  under  the  compact 
to  4.4  million  acre- feet  of  water. 

Someone  said — and  I  forget  just  who — 
a  little  while  ago.  •Oh.  yes.  We  will  turn 
that  water  back  when  it's  needed."  I 
cannot  visualize  California  returning  1 
gallon  of  water.  You  will  need  more 
water.  So  whenever  you  come  here  and 
say,  "We  will  take  care  of  that  shortage 
when  it  comes  along."  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  do  it 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  that  were  true.  Cali- 
fornia would  be  against  building  the 
central  Arizona  project.  We  lose  by  it 
over  700,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually, 
yet  we  are  .strongly  supporting  the  bill. 
We  feel  we  have  to  live  and  let  live  in 
our  area. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  WyattI. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  debating  today  is  merely  an  au- 
thorization bill,  but  it  is  so  complex,  so 
involved  that  each  Member  should  pau.se 
and  make  absolutely  certain  he  knows 
exactly  what  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

We  in  the  Northwest  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  support  for  the  central 
Arizona  project.  We  support  the  five 
reclamation  projects  in  Colorado.  We 
cannot,  however,  support  title  II  of  the 
present  bill,  nor  can  we  support  the  bill 
if  title  II  remains  in  the  bill. 

This  bill  contains  far  more  than  the 
central  Arizona  project.  Besides  author- 
izing approximately  SI. 3  billion  of  new 
construction,  the  title  II  provisions  au- 
thorize the  first  steps  toward  a  gigantic 
interbasin  transfer  which  could  cost  bil- 
hons  and  billions  of  dollars.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  that  the  so-called  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  obUgation  would  be 
made  a  national  obligation.  This  is  the 
cash  register  for  interbasin  transfer,  all 
at  the  Federal  taxpayers'  expense,  rather 
than  that  of  the  water  user. 

The  fallacy  in  making  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  a  national  obUgation  is 
that  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  as  a  lower 
river  water  user,  always  has  had  certain 
vested  rights  to  Colorado  River  water. 


which  could  not  be  cut  off  by  upriver 
users.  It  is  very  clear  from  the  testimony 
of  State  Department  personnel  witne.sses 
who  participated  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty,  that  all 
Mexico  received  in  the  treaty  was  con- 
firmation and  ratification  of  the  amount 
of  water  to  which  she  was  already  legally 
entitled.  This  being  the  ca.se.  it  is  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  theory  that  all  the 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  should 
.share  in  replacing  this  water  going  to 
Mexico. 

If  this  theoi*y  is  consistently  applied 
in  other  areas  of  national  concern,  this 
countiy  would  be  soon  bankrupt. 

All  of  title  II  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill,  especially  that  portion  attempt- 
ing to  load  onto  Federal  taxpayers  the 
huge  costs  of  replacing  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  obligations. 

Title  II  is  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill,  and  is  a  costly  add-on 
to  the  SI  3  bilhon  specifically  authorized. 
The  additions  could  ea.sily  total  many 
billions  of  dollars, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Burton  L 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  know  one  of  the  things  that  bothers 
some  of  our  friends  here  in  the  Chamber 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  an  authorization 
bill  authorizinu  nearly  $1.3  billion.  How- 
ever, I  need  not  explain  to  our  friends 
here  the  difference  between  an  author- 
ization bill  and  an  appropriation  bill. 
Followinc  the  remarks  of  my  pood  friend 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley  1.  I  think  he 
and  others  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  previous  Congresses  have  indicated 
even  during  unhappy  limes,  times  of 
deficit,  war.  and  misfortune,  and  in  the 
direst  of  straits,  they  have  indicated  a 
confidence  in  planning  for  the  future  and 
that  happy  times  would  return  and  we 
could  get  on  with  the  business  of  build- 
ing our  Nation.  I  have  a  li.st  of  project,s 
authorized  for  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  during  the  period  of  the 
Korean  war.  beginning  in  1951  and  end- 
ing in  1953.  That  hst  is  as  follows: 
Annual    Adthorizations    for    Reclamation 

Project    Constrtjction    During    Korean 

Conflict — Fiscal  Years  1951-53 — Project 

AND  State 

1951 

Canadian  River:    Texas. 

Central  Valley,  Sacramento  Canals:  Cali- 
fornia. 

Eklutna:   .Maska 

Kendrlck.  Alcova  Powerplant:   Wyoming. 

Minidoka:  American  Palls  Power  Division: 
Idaho;  North  Side  Pumping  Division:  Idaho. 

Palisades  (reauthorized):  Idaho. 

Vermejo:  New  Mexico 

1952 

Provo  River,  Deer  Creek  powerplant:  Utah. 

1953 

Central  Valley.  Trinity  River  Division: 
California. 

Central  Valley,  Sacramento  Canals  (Pur- 
suant to  Act  of  Sept.  26,  1950)  :  California. 

Collbran:  Colorado. 

Grants  Pass,  Savage  Rapids  Dam:  Oregon, 

Provo  Hlver,  Deer  Creek  powerplant:  Utah. 

During  World  War  II,  from  1942  until 
1945.  these  were  the  projects  that  were 
authorized  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion: 


1942 

Mann  Creek,  WCU  mot  built  1  :  Idaho 
Palisades  (reauthorized,  1951  1  :  Idah' 
Palisades  (reauthorized.  1951  i  :  Idaho 
Rapid  Valley.  DeerfieH  Dam.  WCU:  South 
Dakota. 

1943 

Buford-Trenton.  enlargement,  WCU  North 
D.ikota 

Columblii  Bn-sin—  Projert  An  :  Wa«hineton. 
.Scotteld,  WCU:  Utah. 

1944 

Balmorhea.  WCU:  Texas 

Bitt*rroot  Valley.  Woodside  Uni';  WCU. 
mot  buUt)  :   Montana 

Buffalo  Rapids.  2d  Div  ,  WCU  complete: 
Montana. 

Colorado  River  Front  Wo^k.  Psl:  \  erde 
weir-  Ciillfornia. 

Hungary  Horse:  Montana. 

Milk  River.  Do<lson  Pumping,  WCU  Mon- 
tana 

Missoula  Valley.  WCU:  Montana 

Newton.  WCU  icompletioiu  :  Utali 

Rapid  Valley.  Deerfield  Unit.  WCX'  (Of.ni- 
I,>lt-tioni  :  South  Dakota. 

Ralhdruni  Prairie.  Post  Falls.  WCC    I  .l;iho. 

194.S 

MancoK.  Expansion,  WCU    Colorado 

Mirage  Flats.  UCU  ( completion  1  :  Nebraska. 

Rathdrum  Prairie,  Post  Y:<\\>  WCU 
itiSDA)  :  Idaho. 

Shoshone,  Heart  Mountain  Powerplant: 
Wyoming. 

You  will  note  that  all  of  these  projects 
that  I  listed  cover  the  Western  Reclama- 
tion States,  but  the  West  was  not  the 
only  beneficiary  of  projects  and  author- 
izations during  iieriods  of  war.  Our  -ister 
States  in  the  East  benefited  under  rlood 
control  projects  that  were  authorized  in 
World  War  II.  For  example,  an  author- 
ization in  1942  which  became  Public  Law 
77-228  authorized  60  projects  by  the 
Corps  of  Eniiineers  at  a  cost  of  S27.5  mil- 
lion in  26  States  ranging  from  Florida  to 
Washington  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1943.  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In-sular  Affairs  I  Mr.  AspinallI  alluded 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Coneress.  in 
its  wisdom,  enacted  a  public  law  authov- 
izina  48  projects,  co.sting  S993  million  in 
30  States,  raneinc  from  Arizona  to  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  in  the  same  year  au- 
thorized 293  navi.aational  and  flood  con- 
trol projects  in  32  States  and  three  Terri- 
tories, ranging  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Hawaii. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  remarks  winch 
were  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMER]  when  he  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  a  big  boon- 
dotfgle:  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very 
delicate,  fragile  compromise  that  has 
beeit), worked  out  over  a  long  period  of 
years  between  the  seven  States  involved. 
These  seven  States  represent  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
United  States;  they  have  congressional 
delegations,  as  follows:  One  from  Wyo- 
ming, there  are  38  from  California,  there 
are  three  from  Arizona,  there  are  two 
from  Utah,  two  from  New  Mexico,  four 
from  Coloi-ado.  and  one  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  total 
of  51  Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  my  personal  knowledge  50 
of  these  51  Representatives  of  these 
.seven  States  are  in  agreement  wiVa  this 
project. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Com.mutee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  that  when  you 
can  get  50  out  of  51  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  them 
comin^'  from  the  varying  geographic  and 
economic  interest  areas  which  we  all 
represent,  and  having  them  representing 
both  parties  and  having  them  come  into 
the  well  of  the  House  and  say  50  of  the 
51  of  us  are  m  support  of  this  bill.  I 
ti-unk  that  represents  a  rather  formida- 
ble combination  and  a  rather  unusual 
situation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL  Has  the  gentleman  ever 
heard  of  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
wi^.ere  you  could  have  the  support  of  such 
Members  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
such  as  the  distinguislied  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  HolifieldI,  such 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  gentleman  from  California 
TMr.  UttV.  representmg  such  a  wide 
range  of  statesmen  who  have  been  found 
to  come  together  on  other  issues? 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  enlarged  upon  my 
point  and  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i<entleman  vield? 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
similarly  impi-essed  with  the  fact  that  all 
Members  of  the  northwestern  dele- 
gations, Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  are  m  opposition  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  foiTn' 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  that  point  at  all. 

Mr  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington !  Mr.  Foley  I . 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  about  2 
years  ago  I  was  the  happy  beneficiary  of 
an  mvitation  by  our  two  distinguis^ied 
coileasues.  from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall  and 
Mr.  Rhodes]  to  fly  down  to  Arizona  and 
view  the  proposed  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect with  them.  By  accepting  that  invita- 
tion I  was  able  to  ^ee  the  area  which  was 
to  be  irrigated  and  to  hear  their  compel- 
ling arguments  on  the  need  and  right  of 
Arizona  to  its  share  of  the  Colorado 
River.  At  that  time  I  announced  pub- 
licly to  the  press  and  other  news  media 
that  I  considered  myself  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  I  was  for  it  absolutely 
without  conditions.  I  was  for  it  without 
the  4.4  million  acre-feet  guarantee  to 
California:  I  was  for  it  without  feasi- 
bility studies  of  2^2  million  acre-feet  of 
augmentation  water.  I  was  for  it  without 
the  assumption  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty.  I  was  for  it  without  all  of  the 
encumbrances,  reservations,  conditions, 
and  addenda  which  has  been  attached 
like  leeches  or  barnacles  to  this  long- 
sufTering  project.  I  want  to  give  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Udall  what  they  have 
the  right  to  have — the  central  Arizona 
project. 

I  am  even  willing  to  support  the  other 
projects  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and 


the  Dixie  project  in  Utah;  but  I  cannot 
support  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
are  unnecessary  to  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  cannot  be  otherwise  justi- 
fied; namely,  the  asstmiption  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  burden  as  a  na- 
tional obligation  and  the  authorization 
in  advance  of  a  reconnaissance  study  or 
a  feasibility  study  for  augmentation  of 
the  Colorado  River  by  2V2  million  acre- 
feet. 

We  are  told  that  these  two  provisions 
and  many  others  are  part  of  a  delicate 
compromise  between  the  seven  Basin 
States. 

We  are  in  effect  invited  not  to  tamper 
with  the  agreement  because  it  is  a  solemn 
agreement  of  these  seven  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  sug- 
gestion if  you  happen  to  be  from  one  of 
those  .seven  States;  indeed,  if  you  are 
from  any  of  the  Colorado  River  States 
I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  probably  in 
your  political  interest  not  to  tamper  with 
the  agreement,  but  on  the  other  hand 
if  you  are  from  some  other  State  I  be- 
lieve you  would  do  very  well  to  consider 
how  your  constituents  and  your  State 
interests  might  suffer  if  these  two  pro- 
visions are  left  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  underline  the  point  that  we  do 
not  need  to  pass  these  extra  provisions 
of  this  bill  in  order  to  give  Arizona  all  it 
is  entitled  to  have.  Many  Members  re- 
ceived a   letter  from  the   distinguished 
senior  Member  of  the  other  body  inviting 
support  of  this  legislation.  In  his  next-to- 
last  paragraph  that  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  Arizona  said: 
WhUe  this  bill- 
That  is.  the  House  bill — 
cllffers  In  .some  respects  from  the  Senate  bill 
1004.    either    would    authorize    construction 
of  an  aqueduct  from  the  Colorado  River  to 
bring  water  to  Arizona. 

Senator  Hayden  has.  in  effect,  said 
that  the  Senate  bill  accomplishes  the 
purposes  for  which  Arizona  has  fought 
so  many  years.  The  Senate  bill  does  not 
contain  either  the  asstmiption  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  or  feasibility 
studies  of  augmenting  the  Colorado 
River  by  2.5  million  acre-feet.  It  is  a 
clean  bill.  That  distinguished  gentleman 
sponsored  S.  1004  in  the  other  body.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  in  this  body  would 
compromise  or  question  liis  sincerity  or 
dedication  to  the  interests  of  Arizona 
And  he  has  assured  every  one  of  us  that 
the  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  S.  1004 
would  fully  serve  the  interests  of  Arizona. 

These  other  provisions  of  H.R.  3300 
are  not  for  Arizona.  They  are  for  other 
States,  and  they  include  what  I  do  con- 
sider to  be  an  exceptional,  most  tmu- 
sual — if  I  might  put  it  in  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona — ■•outrageous" 
provision  to  make  the  assiunption  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  a  national  obli- 
gation. 

Let  us  just  consider  for  a  moment 
what  the  Budget  Bureau  did  say.  It  did 
not  endorse  the  assiunption  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty,  nor  has  any  recom- 
mendation from  this  administration  or 
any  previous  administration  ever  en- 
dorsed the  assumption  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty.  It  said  that  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  assumption  was  not  objec- 
tionable to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  if 


two  things  were  accomplushed:  First  of 
all.  if  the  Congress  felt  there  were  unique 
circttmstances  justifying  the  a-ssumplion 
by  the  Nation  of  the  water  burdens  of 
the  treaty.  I  reix^at^ — unique  And  sec- 
ondly, if  the  Congre.ss  limited  the  price 
guarantee  to  1.5  million  acre-feet.  Ob- 
viously the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
deeply  concerned  alx>ut  the  prospective 
costs  of  this  program  as  well  they  should 
be. 

What  is  the  section  of  this  bill  which 
asstimes  the  burdrn  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  obligation?  Memijers  have 
said  it  is  nothing.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  said  ■■Take  out  your  pencil  and 
write  this  down."  I  took  out  my  pencil 
and  I  wrote  it  down.  He  said,  ■'It  is 
nothing.  It  IS  not  a  promise,  it  is  not  a 
guarantee,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  just  a 
simple,  little  .sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion." 

Now.  Mr.  Chanmaii.  I  look  around  this 
room  and  I  do  not  see  anybody  who  I 
consider  less  than  a  knowledgeable  and 
a  clear-headed  Member  of  the  House. 
Simple,  little  .■^ense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tions— the  gentleman  said — simple,  little 
sense-of-Congress  resolutions  are  as 
dangerous  as  delayed  action  bombs.  They 
are  designed  to  be.  They  do  not  blow  up 
in  your  face  today.  They  tick  quietly 
away  for  a  few  years  imtil  someone  is 
ready  to  hit  the  detonator. 

I  prophesy  to  those  who  are  in  this 
House  today,  and  who  will  be  in  the 
House  at  that  time,  that  3  or  4  years 
from  now  they  are  going  to  be  asked  for 
4  or  5  or  more  billions  of  dollars  to  justify 
a  project  to  which  we  never  thought 
we  were  committing  ourselves  when  we 
passed  this  simple,  little  .sense-of-Con- 
gress i-e.solution.  And  tomorrow.  I  hope, 
when  we  have  a  motion  or  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  take  out  this  simple, 
little,  scnse-of -Congress  resolution,  we 
may  save  our.<;elves  and  other  colleagues 
some  real  future  grief. 

If  we  should  give — and  I  use  the  verb 
advisedly— to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
a  nonreimbursable  project  of  acumenta- 
tion  of  a  million  and  a  half  acre-feet, 
why  is  it  necessaiT  to  do  it  now  before 
we  know  the  cost  in  billions  of  dollars? 
Let  us  do  what  we  ought  to  do  in  .simple. 
busmesshke  responsibility.  Wait  until 
the  studies  have  been  completed,  until 
the  cost  estimates  have  been  prepared: 
wait  until  we  know  where  the  water  is 
comin-4  from,  wiiere  it  is  going,  how 
it  is  going,  what  method  of  delivery 
will  be  used,  and  how  much  it  is  !,'oing 
to  cost — especially  how  much  it  will  cost. 
Is  that  not  a  simple,  basic,  businesslike 
option  for  this  House  to  imdertake?  Why 
should  we  act  now  if  this  .section  is  not 
essential  to  this  bill:  if  it  is  just  a  little. 
.simple.  sense-of-Corigress  resolution,  as 
the  gentleman  says?  Why  do  they  object 
to  taking  it  out?  If  it  does  not  do  any- 
rhink  or  promise  anything,  if  it  does 
not  lay  the  groimdwork  for  anjlhing. 
then  it  does  not  serve  any  purpose,  does 
it?  Doss  it?  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 
I  want  to  speak  now  about  the  feasi- 
bility study  to  augment  the  Colorado 
River  by  2'l>  million  acre-feet.  In  1965 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act.  Section  8  pro- 
vides as  follows: 
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EfTectlve  on  and  iifter  July  1,  1966,  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any  bureau 
nor  any  person  acting  under  his  authority 
shall  engage  In  the  prep.iratlon  of  any  feasi- 
bility report  under  reclamation  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  water  resource  project  unless 
the  preparation  of  such  feasibility  report  has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law.  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Public  Law  89-72.  July  9.  1965. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  authorize  such 
a  feasibility  study  for  the  costly  aug- 
mentation of  water  to  the  Colorado 
River  !>efore  the  prcliminaiT  reconnais- 
sance studies  have  been  completed — 
indeed,  before  they  liavo  been  taken. 

Why  are  we  asked  lo  do  thaf?  I  .suggest 
the  purpose  of  this  unconventional  pro- 
vision is  to  remove  the  ixxssible  objec- 
tions which  some  Members  might  make 
to  such  a  feasibility  study  if  they  have 
the  reconnaissance  study  conclusions  be- 
fore them. 

We  can  change  tlus  inverse  order  of 
studies  without  delaying  proper  inves- 
tigation because.  a,s  the  reconnaissance 
studies  have  to  .start  first  al1^'^vay,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  full 
power  to  undertake  any  reconnaissance 
studies  he  can  ftuid. 

Besides  the  improper  sequence,  the 
section  gives  only  one  direction  to  the 
Secretary.  Tlie  Secretary  is  given  au- 
thority to  study  the  most  economical 
means — in  his  judgment  the  most  eco- 
nomical means —  of  augmenting  the  river 
by  2' 2  million  acre- feet.  He  can  study 
any  source  and  any  means. 

i  would  suggest  to  my  friends  from 
the  Missouri  Basin  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  section  to  prevent  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  bringing  the 
water  from  the  Missouri  Basin  if  the 
Secretary  decides  that  should  be  done. 
We  do  not  give  liim  any  of  the  customary 
directions  or  limitations  for  his  guidance. 
As  m  the  water  treaty  section  the  draft- 
ers obviously  considered  vagueness  as  a 
virtue  and  uncertainty  a  coal. 

The  whole  thin^'  is  a  blank  check — not 
only  a  blank  check  for  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  obligation,  but  a  blank  check  for 
the  feasibility  studies. 

If  these  two  sections  can  be  removed 
from  the  bill.  I  will  support  the  bill.  The 
central  Arizona  project  .sliould  be  built. 
Arizona  deserves  it.  They  have  fought  for 
it  for  a  generation  and  their  fight  has 
been  a  good  fight. 

But  these  other  provisions  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. They  endanger  its  ultimate  success. 

The  prospective  costs  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  obligation  and  the  feasibility 
study,  if  either  results  in  the  construc- 
tion of  works  to  bring  water  by  surface 
diversions,  is  many,  many  times  the  total 
authorization  cost  of  SI. 3  billion  that  is 
directly  provided  by  this  bill.  The  .stim 
of  $1.3  billion  is  a  lot  of  money  to  author- 
ize this  year  as  we  all  look  a  tax  increase 
and  massive  budget  cut  full  in  the  face. 
Surely  we  should  identify  and  reject  sub- 
tle provisions  which  are  very  likely  to 
commit  us  to  many,  many  billions  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  with  the  com- 
mittee to  look  at  this  bill  calmly  and 
unemotionally  and  judge  this  matter  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  seven  States  have 
agreed  suits  their  present  convenience 
but  on  the  broader  basis  of  what  is  rea- 


sonable and  sensible  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion and  for  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  represent  the  other  41  States  which 
will  get  no  benefits  from  this  bill  but 
which  will  bear  the  cost. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Lips- 
comb] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3300  represents  a  long  and  welcomed 
step  forward.  Its  enactment  will  permit 
a  controlled  continuation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River's  development  and  set  the 
stage  for  an  equitable  solution  of  the  riv- 
er's basic  water  supply  problems. 

Tlrose  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  have  spent 
years  sliaping  and  molding  this  legisla- 
tion into  its  present  form,  so  that  it 
might  provide  the  optimum  net  benefit 
for  each  area,  a  balancing  of  interests. 

California  will  obtain  recognition  of 
its  vast  investment  in  existing  Colorado 
River  water  facilities  through  protection 
of  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  its  present 
annual  Colorado  River  w^ater  supply  of 
5.2  million  acre- feet.  Arizona  will,  of 
course,  obtain  authorization  for  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  a  project  which  she 
has  sought  for  generations,  and  which 
will  permit  the  future  development  of 
that  State. 

Colorado  will  obtain  authorization  of 
five  smaller  projects  needed  by  its  grow- 
ing economy.  Utah  will  obtain  authoriza- 
tion of  a  similarly  needed  project  and 
assistance  on  a  previously  authorized 
project.  New  Mexico  will  directly  and 
substantially  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  central  Arizona  project.  Wyoming 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  will  obtain  important 
provisions  for  controlling  the  operation 
of  the  two  great  reservoirs  on  the  river. 
Lakes  Powell  and  Mead. 

All  of  the  Colorado  River  States  will 
benefit  from  the  bill's  authorization  of 
realistic  studies  for  augmenting  the  Colo- 
rado River's  water  supply,  and  from  its 
realistic  framework  for  actually  obtain- 
ing that  augmentation.  Conversely, 
States  with  surplus  water  supplies  will 
obtain  valuable  area  of  origin  protection 
as  well  as  veto  protection  against  water 
export  projects.  Conser\'atlonists  will  ob- 
tain protection  against  new  Colorado 
River  dams,  as  well  as  provisions  for  the 
development  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  each  of  the  projects 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

It  is  generally  known  that  reclamation 
projects  earn  income  which  repays  al- 
most all  of  their  cost.  This  bill  has  such 
a  provision.  The  expert  and  careful  work 
of  the  Interior  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall. 
of  Colorado,  has  come  up  with  a  work- 
able and  fair  proposal. 

This  bill  protects  existing  economies 
of  the  areas  involved.  It  makes  possible 
new  development.  It  is  financially  sound. 
It  will  require  relatively  small  appropria- 
tions to  start  and  will  not  need  major  in- 
vestment imtil  our  improving  circum- 
stances make  such  funds  available.  It  ac- 


ciunulates  earnings  even  after  meeting 
repayment  obligations  so  that  funds  to 
help  finance  future  progress  will  be  on 
hand  when  the  time  comes  to  take  an- 
other step  forward. 

H.R.  3300  IS  truly  a  representative  bill 
that  will  benefit  California  as  well  as  all 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  the 
entire  Nation,  by  changing  a  future  of 
strife  and  continuing  litigation  to  one  of 
harmony  and  mutual  development. 

I  recommend  the  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect bin  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  favora- 
ble vote. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  my  good  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall)  for  a 
question. 

On  page  68  of  the  bill,  my  colleague 
will  recall  that  certain  mention  is  made 
of  the  so-called  Gila  decree — Globe 
Equity  No.  59 — with  regard  to  the  di- 
vision of  waters  of  the  Gila  River. 

Is  It  the  impression  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  that  the  men- 
tion of  this  decree  in  this  bill,  as  it  is 
mentioned,  does  not  In  any  way  change 
the  existing  rights  of  any  individual  or 
of  any  group  of  individuals  as  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gila  River? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  say  that  both  of  us 
have  been  involved  over  the  last  several 
years  in  putting  together  the  very  com- 
plex provisions  of  this  bill.  The  partic- 
ular language  that  the  gentleman  refers 
to  has  been  of  some  concern  to  one  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  located  along  Gila 
River. 

I  can  state  flatly  and  specifically  that 
it  has  always  been  our  intention  in  draft- 
ing these  provisions,  that  we  were  not 
changing  the  rights  of  those  Indians  or 
the  rights  that  were  fixed  by  the  Gila 
decree  in  any  way.  I  question  that  Con- 
gress would  liave  the  power  in  any  way 
to  change  the  terms  of  the  Gila  decree, 
determined  by  a  Federal  court,  which 
determine  water-user  rights  along  the 
river.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear,  so  there 
is  no  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
anyone. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  doubt  that  Congress 
would  liave  any  right  to  do  tliat.  I  ask 
him  further  whether  it  is  his  under- 
standing that  passage  of  this  bill  as  now- 
written  would  not  change  the  rights  of 
any  person  who  is  a  party  to.  or  might 
later  become  i^arty  to  this  matter,  and 
who  disagrees  with  any  part  of  the  Gila 
decree  to  apply  to  a  court  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  decree,  or  some  part  of  It. 
Mr.  UDALL.  As  a  practicing  Arizona 
lawyer,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  as  one  who  helped  to  put  these  pro- 
visions together.  I  would  fully  agree  witli 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man qualifies  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  help  but 
v.onder  why  there  are  so  many  i:)eople 
who  are  afraid  of  a  study.  Tliere  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  insofar  as  water  augmen- 
tation is  concerned  other  than  a  j^ro- 
vision  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  enter  into  a  study  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  tfiree  things:  First,  water 
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r.f  ;-  second,  water  supply  of  given 
area-  and  third,  to  bring  in  recommen- 
dations, if  indeed  shortages  are  found 
in  the  Colorado  Basin,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  alleviating  those  shortages. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill — and  it 
has  never  been  alleged  otherwise  by  any- 
one that  I  know  of — which  would  author- 
ize any  project  whatsoever  to  be  built  to 
augment  the  water  supply  or  to  alleviate 
the  shortages  of  the  Colorado  Basin  or 
anywhere  else.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
which  calls  for  the  spending  of  money 
for  any  project,  for  construction,  or  for 
anything  other  than  a  study. 

So  I  repeat,  what  is  the  trouble  with 
people  '.vho  are  afraid  of  a  study?  There 
is  certainly  no  assurance  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  recommend  the 
importation  of  fresh  water  from  any 
other  basin  into  the  Colorado  Basin.  If 
his  study  determines  a  shortage  exists, 
he  may  recommend  augmentation  by  de- 
salinization.  by  water  salvage,  by  weather 
modification,  or  by  some  means  other 
than  importation  He  has  many  alterna- 
tives- 

For  instance,  my  good  friend  from  Cal- 
ifornia Mr.  HosMERl  and  I  have  been 
collaborating  on  a  project  which  we  hope 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  take 
up  at  some  time  in  the  future.  This  would 
be  like  Project  Gas  Buggy  in  many  ways, 
in  that  tiiere  would  be  a  nuclear  detona- 
tion which  would  fracture  the  rock  strata 
under  ihe  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
hope  would  be  that  the  fracture  would 
occur  m  such  an  area  that  water  would 
come  of  the  watersheds,  and  go  into  the 
underground,  where  it  would  be  stored 
for  human  use.  We  think  this  is  a  pos- 
sibility as  a  means  of  augmenting  water 
supply. 

So  why  do  our  friends  from  the  North- 
west assume  that  any  water  study  is 
going  to  be  pointed  at  the  Columbia 
River?  That  is  not  my  intention.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  other  people  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  our  intention,  however,  to 
do  what  we  can  to  alleviate  the  water 
shortages  which  we  have  in  this  basin. 
The  sliortages  are  real. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:* 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY  I  think  the  gentleman 
might  point  out  that  Members  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  not  only  approved  and 
supported,  but  several  of  us  sponsored 
legislation  for  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission, which  would  authorize  specifi- 
cally studies  of  interbasin  transfer  of 
water. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  brought  that  up.  because 
the  measure  which  would  create  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  is  languishing 
in  the  other  body.  I  hope  at  the  proper 
time  the  other  body  will  bring  it  out. 
It  is  a  ^ood  bill.  I  am  for  it  and  I  want 
it  to  pass. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  All  we  are  concerned 
about  :.^  authority  for  a  feasibility  .study 
befoi"  a  reconnaissance  study  is  made 
and  IS  available  for  Congress. 

Mr  'RHODES  of  Arizona.  Would  the 
aentk'u.an  support  title  II  if  the  feasibil- 
ity study  provision  were  taken  out  and 
only  Uie  reconnaissance  study  is  left  in? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  uidf'a.  1  would 
enthusiastically. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  it  might  help  for  the  Members 
now  present  on  the  floor  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  comment  from  me, 
representing  the  northern  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  we  have  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  entire  water  resources  of 
the  State  of  California.  I  can  say  there 
was  a  time  when  people  from  our  con- 
gressional district  had  the  same  reserva- 
tions the  people  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton had  about  studying  the  water  re- 
sources for  export,  as  have  been  ex- 
pressed. I  can  say  most  of  our  people 
have  removed  themselves  from  that  par- 
ticular position  primarily  because  of  the 
safeguards  included  in  this  legislation. 
The  Eel  River  Association  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  boards  of  supervisors 
of  our  counties  are  now  encouraging  the 
development  of  these  valuable  water  re- 
sources, hopefully  for  the  benefit  of 
people. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. When  the  gentleman  speaks 
of  safeguards,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  read  a  few.  On  page  50  of  the  bill, 
title  n.  section  201iai'2).  dealing  with 
the  provision  allowing  the  SecretaiT  of 
the  Interior  to  investigate  and  to  recom- 
mend sources  and  means  of  supplying  ad- 
ditional water  to  the  Colorado  Basin,  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  section  there  are 
these  words  included : 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  iiot. 
under  the  authority  of  this  clause  or  any- 
thing In  this  Act  contained,  make  any  rec- 
ommendation for  importing  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  system  from  other  river  basins 
without  the  approval  of  those  States  which 
will  be  affected  by  such  e.xportatlon.  said 
approval  to  be  obtained  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  procedure  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  section  1  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of   1944   (58  Stat.  887) 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretaiy  can- 
not make  any  recommendation  for  any 
importation  unless  the  State  which  will 
be  affected  actually  has  been  consulted 
and  agrees  to  it. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  it  is  true. 
that  160  million  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  Columbia  River  flows  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  every  year.  This  is  a  lot  of  water. 
This  is  more  than  10  times  the  average 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  at  least 
20  times  as  much  as  even  the  wildest  es- 
timates of  possible  importations  from  the 
Columbia  River. 

I  might  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  if  he  wants  to  answer, 
how  much  water  does  the  gentleman 
have  to  ha\e  flow  into  the  ocean  from 
the  Columbia  River  'jefore  he  feels 
secure? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have 
a  problem  of  adequate  flow;-.  While  we 
do  have  \f-ry  iar^e  flows  in  some  years, 
there  are  other  years  in  which  the  flow 
reaches  under  50  million  acre-feet.  When 
it  goes  below  that,  there  are  threats  to 
power  [generation   and  also  to  fisheries 


and  navigation  and  water  quality  in- 
cluding pollution  of  the  river  from  the 
atomic  works  at  Hanford.  We  could  not 
stand  diversions  of  water  in  those  low 
water  yea;  .s 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  answer  the  gentleman  there? 
I  refer  the  gentleman  to  .section  203iai. 
which  protects  areas  of  origin.  If  we  have 
a  water  shortage  in  an  area  of  origin, 
then  the  exportation  does  not  occur 
There  would  be  no  water  exported  at  all 
The  area  of  origin  retains  an  absolute 
priority — forever. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  May  I  answer  the  gentle- 
man by  saying  that  I  addressed  a  ques- 
tion during  the  committee  hearing  to  the 
distinguished  Governor  from  Colorado, 
Governor  Love,  and  I  quoted  that  exact 
language  to  the  Governor,  and  I  asked 
the  Governor  if  he  would  be  satisfied  •(. 
take  those  assurances  on  behall  iM 
Colorado  and  the  upper  basin  States,  and 
he  replied  categorically  "No." 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  asking  a  lot 
to  a.sk  us  m  the  Northwest  to  take  assur- 
ances the  State  of  Colorado  would  not 
take. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
even  the  distinguished  Governor  of  Col- 
orado cannot  make  legislative  history. 
We  are  making  that  here,  today. 

Mr.  Chairaian.  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  is,  and  should  be  a  national  obli- 
gation. It  seiwes  a  national  purpose,  not 
just  the  purpose  of  the  Colorado  Basin. 
There  are  several  precedents  for  the  as- 
sumption of  this  responsibility  by  our 
National  Government. 

One  precedent  for  assuming  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  as  a  national  obliga- 
tion insofar  as  the  Colorado  River  is 
concerned  may  be  found  n\  connection 
with  the  Mexican  Waier  Treaty  as  it 
applies  to  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  control  struc- 
tures were  national  obligations. 
Article  V  of  the  treaty  provides  for  the 
-  construction  and  cost  allocations  by  the 
two  National  Governments  of  the  neces- 
sary agreed  upon  dams. 

Article  VI  provides  for  further  studies 
of  other  future  construction  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments. 
Falcon  and  Armistad  Dams  were  both 
built  on  the  Rio  Grande  under  the  tenns 
of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  and  were 
financed  by  the  National  Government. 

As  further  evidence  of  congressional 
i-ecognition  of  the  national  obligations  in 
connection  with  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  under  the  Rio  Grande  Conven- 
tion of  1906— Treaty  Series  455  '34  Stat. 
2953  > — this  treaty  being  the  one  which 
granted  Mexico  60.000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Elephant  Butte  Reseiwoir.  by 
the  act  of  March  4.  1907  '34  Stat.  1295) 
the  United  States  appropriated  SI  mil- 
lion "toward  the  construction  of  a  dam 
for  storing  and  delivering  GO.OOO^acre- 
feet  annually  in  the  bed  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  points  v»-here  the  headworks 
of  the  Acsquia  Madre  now  exists  above 
the  city  of  Juarez.  Mexico."  The  treaty 
also  provides  that : 

The  said  deli-ery  shall  be  made  without 
'OM  to  Mexico,  nd  the  United  States  agrees 
to  p.iy  the   who:?   cost  of  storing  the  said 
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quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered  to  Mexico, 
of  conveying  the  same  to  the  International 
line,  of  measuring  the  said  water,  and  of 
delivering  it  in  the  river  bed  above  the  head 
of  the  Mexican  Canal. 

In  1933,  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  r;o  Grande  Convention — Treaty 
Series  864  >  48  Stat.  1621 ) .  The  purpose  of 
this  convention  was  to  provide  for  recti- 
fication of  the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande 
below  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  In  this 
convention,  article  III.  the  cost  of  the 
works  was  prorated  oetween  the  two 
governments  in  the  following  percent- 
ages: United  States  88  percent  and 
Mexico  12  percent. 

It  is  rioteworthy  that  in  the  foregoing 
instances  the  States  were  not  called  upon 
to  bear  any  share  of  the  costs  involved. 

Additional  material  relevant  to  this 
general  :opic  may  be  found  on  pages  43 
to  53  inclusive  of  the  Committee  Report 
No.  1312  on  H.R.  3300,  Pages  50  and  51 
are  particularly  in  point.  On  page  51 
there  i.-  mention  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Treaty,  tlie  Niagara  Water  Treaty  and 
the  Columbia  Treaty  all  being  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
1  Mr.  SteicerI  may  extend  his  remarks 
.It  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
!he  ieoue.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
.^ri2ona? 
There  v.  as  no  objection. 
Mr.  3TEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  effects  which  H,R,  3300  will  have 
upon  the  Indians  in  Arizona  in  the  proj- 
ect area. 

I  ha^e  categorized  the  effects  into 
three  classes:  First,  the  water  rights  of 
the  Indians;  second,  the  direct  effects; 
and  tliird.  the  indirect  benefits  to  be 
derived. 

First  ■:  all.  nothing  in  the  bill  would 
affect  adversely  the  present  j^erfected 
rights  o:  Indian  resen'ations  in  waters 
of  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River. 
It  would,  however,  enhance  the  ix>sition 
of  .some  tribes. 

The  Supreme  Court  decree  in  Arizona 
against  California  set  out  these  present 
jjerfected  rights  for  the  lower  basin  in 
article  VI.  thereof.  The  Court  held  that 
water  .sufficient  to  irrigate  all  the  acreage 
practicable  of  irrigation  on  the  reserva- 
tion.s  was  reserved:  that  the  United 
States  h&d  resened  such  rights  for  the 
Indians;  and  further,  that  such  rights 
are  "present  perfected  rights"  with 
priorities  as  of  the  dates  the  reserva- 
tions were  established.  The  Yumas.  Fort 
Mojaves.  Chemehuevis.  Cocopahs,  and 
Colorado  River  Tribes  are  entitled  to 
divert  S05.496  acre-feet  or  to  irrigate 
117.662  acres  with  water  from  the  main- 
stream :f  the  Colorado  River.  Section 
;501'b'  and  .section  601  of  H.R.  3300 
maintain  the  efficacy  of  that  decree. 

There  is  no  judicial  determination  as 
to  the  upper  basin  quantitative  water 
rights.  HDwever.  article  XIX  of  the  Up- 
r-er  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  of 
1948  states: 

Nothing  m  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
.\s:  I  ai  AfTecting  the  obligation  of  the  United 
St^ites  of  America  to  Indian  Tribc.=. 


The  Indian  reservations  in  the  upper 
basin  are  the  Navajo,  Jicarilla  Apache, 
Southern  Ute,  Ute  Mountain.  Uintah, 
and  the  Uncompahgre.  Section  601  of  the 
bill  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to 
alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  compact. 

As  for  the  tribes  within  the  area  of  the 
project,  section  304  provides  that  central 
Arizona  project  water  will  not  be  made 
available  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  un- 
less the  lands  have  recent  irrigation  his- 
tory, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

In  the  upper  basin  authorization,  the 
specific  provision  is  included  that  the 
planning  report  for  the  Ute  Indian  wiit 
of  the  central  Utah  participating  project 
shall  be  completed  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  to  enable  the  United  States 
of  America  to  meet  the  commitments 
heretofore  made  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Res- 
ervation under  the  September  20,  1965. 
agreement.  Thus,  all  water  rights  of  the 
Indians  will  be  fully  protected 

niRL<   1     I  KFECTS 

The  direct  effects  upon  Indian.>  and 
tribes  are  as  follows:  First,  construction 
of  new  irrigation  systems  and  rehabili- 
tation and  lining  of  existing  .'-ystenis  for 
the  seven  Indian  reservations  within  the 
project  area  are  included  in  the  ijroject. 
Under  the  terms  of  section  402.  all 
construction  costs  allocated  to  the  irri- 
gation of  Indian  lands  are  nonreimburs- 
able to  the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  pay.  To  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  within  the 
ability  of  the  Indians  to  repay  the  re- 
payment of  such  co.sts  is  deferred  for  as 
long  as  the  Indian  lands  are  in  Indian 
ownership. 

Next,  section  302  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  lands 
that  are  needed  for  the  Orme  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  a  structure  in  the  distributions 
system  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

The  Indians  will  be  paid  fair  market 
value  for  their  property  interests.  The 
lands  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community.  Ariz.,  and  the  Fort 
McDowell-Apache  Indian  Community. 
Ariz.,  are  affected. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
to  pay  up  to  S500.000  for  relocating  or 
replacing   the  improvements  thereon. 

In  addition,  title  to  any  land  or  ease- 
ment acquired  shall  be  subject  to  the 
use  of  the  Indians,  or  its  lease,  for  any 
purpose  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
operation  of  the  project.  This  means,  for 
example,  use  for  grazing  when  not  under 
water,  as  well  as  for  mineral  rights,  if 
any. 

The  Fort  McDowell  Indians  will  lose 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  lands  be- 
cause of  the  dam  and  reservoir.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  compensation,  the 
Department  of  Interior  v.-ill  add  2.500 
acres  of  Federal  land  to  the  reservation 
.so  that  an  adequate  land  base  will  bo 
maintained. 

In  addition,  both  of  the  Indian  com- 
munities involved  will  have  the  right  to 
develop  and  operate  recreational  facili- 
ties on  the  Federal  lands  along  the  .shore- 


line of  the  Orme  Reservoir  that  are  or 
or  adjacent  to  its  reservations. 

Finally,  any  funds  received  pur.suanl 
to  this  section  and  any  per  capita  dis- 
tribution thereof  are  exempt  from  State 
or  Federal  income  taxes. 

The  White  Mountain  Ajaaches  in  the 
highlands  of  Arizona  will  benefit  greatly 
through  the  "exchange"  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  San  Carlos  Apaches  will  al-so 
benefit  from  the  "exchange"  provisions 
because  they  are  dependent  upon  higher 
elevation  water  supply. 

The  Pima-Maricopas  of  the  Gila  In- 
dian Re.servation  will,  at  long  last,  be  in 
a  position  to  receive  a  badly  needed  .-up- 
plemental  water  .supply. 

ANCILLARY    BENtFITfe 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  set 
forth  lierein,  certain  ancillary  benefits 
will  U^  derived  by  Indians  with  the  pa:s- 
sage  of  this  bill. 

Section  303(bi  authorizes  the  project 
i>articipation  in  entitlement  to  certain 
caijacity  of  a  thennal  generating  plant 
to  be  used  for  project  pumping  in  con- 
nection with  the  Arizona  ijroject  aque- 
duct. It  is  planned  this  plant  be  a  large 
facility  con.structed  by  non-Federal  in- 
terests located  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervation u.sing  Navajo  and  Hopi  coal  with 
the  revenues  troing  to  these  tribes  for 
both  fuel  and  land  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  comparative 
standpoint,  when  we  talk  in  numbers  of 
people  in  Arizona,  I  think  it  .safe  to  .say 
the  Indian  citizens  of  our  State  will  ben- 
efit more  percentagewise  than  any  seg- 
ment of  our  population, 

I  feel  compelled  to  add  at  this  point, 
however,  that  removal  of  the  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  from  the 
plan  has  removed,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, an  immediate  chance  for  economic 
improvement  of  the  Hualapai  Indian 
Community.  With  the  compromLse  to  re- 
move this  Colorado  River  Dam  from  the 
project  plan,  the  long-sought  Hualapai 
enterprise  disappeared.  I  regret  this  loss 
to  the  most  deserving  Hualapai  Tribe. 
However,  at  the  hearings  the  record  was 
amply  made.  This  loss  wa.s  lecognized  by 
the  Secretary  and  is  accordingly  to  be 
considered  in  the  Departments  future 
l)lans  for  the  tribe. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr,  Tu.vNEY  I . 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say.  before  I  address  my- 
.self  to  the  investigations  and  studies, 
that  in  my  opinion  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  wisdom  and  patience  and  legislative 
skill  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, this  bill  would  not  be  before  the 
House  in  the  fonn  that  it  can  be  accepted 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Southv.-est  and  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  from  all  over  the  country. 
There  were  times  in  the  last  three  and 
a  half  years  I  have  .served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  that  the  contro- 
versy v.as  lieated  and  some  of  the  .state- 
ments made  were  acerbic  I  think  it  wa.s 
due  to  the  patience  and  fc  resight  of  the 
chairm.an  that  v.-e  were  able  to  get  a  hill 
hammered  together  in  final  form  that  is 
acceptable. 
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I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
need  for  ihe  studies  aiid  why  it  is  these 
studies  are  m  the  bill  to  begin  with. 

The  facis  of  the  matt-er  or  ver>'  clear. 
We  have  a  deficit  rit?ht  now  in  the  lower 
DEisin  of  1  '■  2  rrulllon  acre-feet  a  year,  and 
sometime  between  1985  and  1995  there 
is  going  to  be  deficit  m  the  basin  of  about 
2 '2  million  acre-feet.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this.  In  our  iiearings  we  had 
four  volumes  of  testimony  that  made  it 
very,  very  clear  the  critical  period  was 
going  to  be  somewhere  between  1985  and 
1995. 

If  there  is  a  need  to  have  more  water 
in  this  ba;5in.  obviously  we  must  have 
studies  of  .some  kind  before  we  can  con- 
sti-uct  any  projects  to  bring  water  in. 
This  IS  as  simple  SlS  ABC. 

So  It  is  a  wonder  to  my  why  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Northwest.,  from 
the  State  of  Washington  in  particular, 
would  talk  about  the  cost,  when  they 
know  veo'  well  unless  we  are  going  to 
tell  the  people  in  the  Southwest  they  are 
going  to  have  to  change  their  way  of 
life  or  they  are  going  to  have  to  move 
out  of  tjie  area  we  will  have  to  have  these 
studies,  which  eventually  may  or  may  not 
lead  to  impoitation  works,  which  may  or 
may  not  lead  to  desalination  plants,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  weather 
modification  programs. 

I  also  believe  it  is  no  small  surprise  to 
some  of  us  to  hear  Members  of  the 
Northwest  talking  about  the  cost  when 
it  was  only  last  year.  I  believe,  we  au- 
thorized $400  million  for  the  third  power 
plant  at  Bonneville.  Boiineville  was  de- 
signed to  bring  cheap  power  to  the 
Northwesit.  I  voted  for  that  authorization 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  voted  for  it.  because  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  the  Northwest  have  a 
need.  It  is  important  they  build  up  their 
area.  It  is  mportant  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attract  industry.  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  unfair  for  them 
now  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  say.  "Oh  my  gosh, 
this  is  going  to  cost  so  much  money  in 
the  future." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Has  the  gentleman  or 
anyone  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  voted 
against  any  of  the  authorization  money 
in  this  bill  for  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect? 

Mr  TUNNEY.  I  have  not  heard  any 
statement  made  against  the  central  Ari- 
zona project:  no. 

Mr  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  believe,  however,  we 
must  say  that  we  have  heard  several  of 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Northwest  wish 
to  destroy  this  bill,  to  "gut"  it,  to  tear  it 
to  pieces  and  to  throw  the  pieces  away. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  to  leave  nothing 
upon  which  the  Congress  could  act. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  That  is  correct. 

This  is  an  area  of  the  country  which  is 
extremely  important.  I  need  not  point 
this  out.  but  13  percent  of  the  total  popu- 


lation of  the  country  lives  in  this  area. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  all  retail  sales  of 
the  West  take  place  in  uhis  area  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  industrial  production 
of  the  West  is  in  this  area  serviced  by 
the  Colorado  River. 

What  this  study  will  do  is  to  provide, 
first,  for  a  reconnaissance  report,  and 
second,  for  a  feasibility  report.  But  the 
study  itself  is  to  be  broad  based.  It  is 
to  look  at  all  the  present  use.=;  of  water 
along  the  Colorado  River  and  the  basin. 
as  well  as  the  uses  up  in  the  Northwest 
or  other  areas  of  potential  export.  Sec- 
ond, it  will 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  had  not  been 
understanding  of  the  vagaries  of  this 
river  and  that  the  users  of  the  waters  of 
this  river  had  not  been  willing  to  repay, 
either  through  consumption  of  power 
within  the  area  by  power  users  or  by  ir- 
rigation repayment,  or  by  municipal 
water  repayment,  that  this  river  would 
not  be  developed  even  today?  The  flood 
which  went  through  the  area  in  1904 
and  1905  cut  off  the  Yuma  area  and 
Mexico  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lower  basin 
entirely. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  before  the  feasibility  study  can  be 
undertaken  there  has  to  be  a  reconnais- 
sance study  first?  The  bill  anticipates  two 
stages;  namely,  a  reconnaissance  study 
followed  by  a  feasibility  study.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  bill  anticipates  the 
two  stages  will  probably  be  taking  place 
at  the  same  time,  because  what  the  bill 
states  in  section  201' a)  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
recommend  sources  and  means  of  sup- 
plying water  to  meet  the  current  and  an- 
ticipated water  requirements  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  and  then  it  goes 
on  to  talk  about  a  reconnaissance  study 
having  to  be  completed  in  1973  and  a 
feasibility  study  directed  at  bringing  2.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  by  1975. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  rtSPINALL.  I  will  say  what  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  in 
answer  to  the  question  he  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes!.  This 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  provided 
as  far  as  the  feasibility  study  is  con- 
cerned is  the  maximum  that  this  bill 
calls  for.  It  cannot  be  said  in  any  way  to 
be  pointed  toward  any  particular  area  of 
the  Nation.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  only  that,  but  up 
to  just  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  feasibility 
report  would  have  been  automatic  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but  under 
the  procedures  which  we  are  now  follow- 
ing and  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  working  with 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  .sul'- 
gested.  It  calls  for  an  authorization  fo.- 
a  feasibility  report  no  matter  iiow  small 
it  is. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  absolute'ly  right 
And  time  is  of  the  essence.  The  fact  i.^ 
clear  from  the  t-estimony  we  have  had, 
plus  private  correspondence,  that  th*- 
Northwest  is  going  to  finish  their  ba.'^iii 
study  by  1971  or  1972.  and  the  recon- 
naissance study  will  be  completed  1  year 
thereafter  and  will  be  able  to  take  into 
consideration  the  information  contained 
in  the  Northwest  study. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  ih,- 
gentleman  yield  to  answer  a  question  on 
his  own  account? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  acam  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming !  Mr.  H.ARRisoN  1 . 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  extreme  concern  that  Wyoming 
views  debate  on  the  central  Arizoi^a 
project — the  principal  feature  of  H,H 
3300.  the  Colorado  River  Ba.sin  Project 
Act. 

Our  concern  has  a  single  primary 
source:  Wyoming's  water  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  project  function  and 
the  legislation  provides  only  the  mo.'^t 
ambiguous  lancuage  to  suggest  that  aa- 
ditional  water  will  be  drawn  into  the 
Colorado  River  from  .some  outside  source 
to  augment  that  which  will  be  lost. 

At  an  appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  clarify  the  questio:: 
of  augmentation. 

Tlie  bill  being  debated  today  is  in 
everj'  sense  regional  legislation. 

It  greatly  benefits  one  region — pri- 
marily one  State — at  the  expense  01 
others  because  the  water  with  which  the 
central  Arizona  project  will  be  fueled 
will  come  from  the  upper  basin  States 
of  the  Colorado  River.  A  half  million 
acre-feet  that  is  rightfully  Wyominss 
will  be  drawn  into  Arizona's  reclamation 
project. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  before  us  be  either 
rejected  or  amended  to  insure  that  Wy- 
oming and  other  upper  basin  States  will 
not  be  penalized  in  their  industrial, 
municipal,  and  agricultural  develop- 
ments by  the  downstream  expropriation 
of  water  which  legally  is  an  upstream  as- 
set. While  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Coloi-ado  !Mr. 
AspiN.ALLl.  does  address  the  question  of 
augmentation,  it  is  only  in  the  context 
of  a  study  and  the  Interior  Secretary  is 
prevented  from  recommending  a  specific 
river  basin  from  which  augmentation 
might  come  without  the  agreement  of 
the  exporting  State.  This  clearly  means 
that  no  importation  will  be  forthcoming 
as  the  result  of  this  act. 

As  Members  know.  H.R.  3300  sets  no 
dates  for  the  importation  of  water  into 
what  will  soon  be  a  water-deficient  river. 
Nor  does  the  bill  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  augmentation  facilities  or 
any  reconnaissance  that  might  lead  to 
the  naming  of  a  specific  river  from 
which  to  import  water  into  the  Colo- 
rado. H.R.  3300  recognizes  that  the  de- 
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livery  of  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  to 
Mexico  under  the  1944  treaty  is  a  na- 
tional obligation.  Wyoming  supports 
that  obliRatlon. 

But  it  is  for  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial future  of  Wyoming — a  future 
I)redlcated  largely  on  the  expansion  of 
our  irneation  projects  for  increa.sed  food 
production  as  well  as  development  of  my 
Stale's  rich  coal  reserves — to  wliich  I 
hinge  my  plea  for  rejection  or  amending 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act. 

Wyoming  could  be  the  .'=ite  of  .several 
score  coal  to  ga.soline  plants  in  the 
decades  ahead,  and  these  plants,  together 
with  po.ssible  oil  .shale  research,  would 
put  many  demands  on  Wyoming  water. 

Accordingly,  a  legal  right  for  the  use 
of  the  water  will  be  created,  or  Wyoming 
will  be  presented  with  a  dry  well  at  build- 
ing time  if  the  water  is  lost  to  u.s  by  virtue 
of  the  huge  project  to  be  built  in  Arizona. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research,  whose 
Director.  Georce  Fumich,  visited  Wyo- 
ming last  month  at  my  invitation,  esti- 
mates that  the  average  coal  to  gasoline 
plant  will  consume  from  3  to  15  million 
tons  of  coal  i)er  day  and  produce  from 
15,000  to  125,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
But  for  this  consumption  and  produc- 
tion to  be  realized,  each  plant  will  re- 
quire an  estimated  15,000  to  30.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  i>er  year.  Clearly,  if  Wyo- 
ming does  not  have  the  water,  none  of 
these  plants  will  be  built,  and  what  is 
now  America's  richest  coal  reserve  will 
not  be  utilized  to  bring  jobs,  bu.siness, 
and  taxes  into  our  Slate. 

The  very  capable  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming, Stanley  Hathaway,  has  prepared  a 
letter  for  deliverv-  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  prior  to  debate  on  the  central 
.-Arizona  project. 

Governor  Hathaway  points  out: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  presently  proposed 
central  Arizona  project  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  upon  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect as  proposed  in  H.R.  3300. 

Governor  Hathaway  further  asserts: 
My  state   is  entitled   to  formally  present 
its  objections  concerning  this  legislation  as 
provided  by  existing  reclamation  laws. 

But  despite  the  reclamation  laws,  the 
central  Ailzona  project  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  Wyoming  for  review  and.  in- 
deed, may  be  on  the  verge  of  House  ap- 
proval today. 

The  short  period  between  committee 
approval.  Rules  Committee  action,  and 
the  scheduling  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  has 
made  distribution  of  the  letter  to  each 
member  an  impossibility,  and  I  will  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  Tlie  letter  follows: 
Proposed  Letter  to  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Represent.^tives 

In  the  near  future.  H.R.  3300,  which  would 
authorize  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  will 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Methods  followed  by  the 
present  administration  concerning  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  violate  the  Reclamation 
Laws.  Those  laws  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  transmit  a  report  on  any 
proposed  project  to  all  States  that  He  within 
the  drainage  basin  of  that  project.  Under 
this  provision,  a  90-day  time  period  after  the 
receipt  of  such  report  is  set  aside  within 
which  the  States  can  review  and  comment  on 


the  proposed  project.  If  any  affected  State 
objects  to  the  project.  It  shall  not  be  deemed 
authorized  except  upon  approval  by  an  Act 
of  Congress.  Plans,  proposals  or  reports  for 
any  irrigation  project  are  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  only  upon  compliance  with  this 
procedure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  presently  proposed 
Central  Arizona  Project  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  upon  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect as  proposed  in  H.R.  3300.  In  August  1963. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  submitted 
the  Pacific-Southwest  Water  Plan  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  review  and  comment. 
That  Plan  proposed  a  comprehensive  region- 
wide  plan  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  Southwest.  The  Central 
Arizona  Project  as  presently  proposed  is  a 
far  cry  from  anything  recommended  in  the 
Pacific-Southwest  Water  Plan. 

That  Plan  proposed  a  two  phase  program 
The  major  features  of  Phase  I  were  the 
creation  of  a  Pacific-Southwest  Development 
Fund,  construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Cunvon  Dams  on  the  Colorado 
River,  construction  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Project  Aqueduct.  The 
major  features  of  Phase  II  pointed  to  the 
construction  of  works  necessary  to  import 
water  from  the  North  C0ast.1l  Area  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Pacific-Southwest. 

In  accordance  with  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  133  U.S.C.A.  Sec.  701-1),  on  August 
26.  1963.  the  Pacific-Southwest  Water  Plan 
was  presented  to  Governor  Clifford  P.  Han- 
.sen  for  review  and  comment.  The  Plan  upon 
which  Governor  Hansen  commented  upon 
recognized  the  inevitable  water  shortage  and 
offered  a  positive  approach  to  solving  it. 
Governor  Hansen  commented  favorably,  with 
some  limitations,  on  that  Plan.  Tlie  Pacific- 
Southwest  Water  Plan,  as  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Hansen  in  August,  1963,  is  the  only 
Report  on  the  Central  Arizona  Project  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  submitted 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  In  accordance  with 
the  Flood  Control  Act. 

The  present  legislation,  whether  it  be 
H.R  3300,  S.  1004,  or  any  of  the  other  Bills 
concerning  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  pro- 
poses a  radically  different  program  than  that 
presented  in  the  Pacific-Southwest  Water 
Plan. 

The  Development  Fund  recommended  in 
the  Pacific-Southwest  Water  Plan  was  to  be 
used  to  underwrite  the  construction  of  the 
works  in  Phase  I.  Money  for  that  Fund  would 
have  come  from  the  excess  power  revenues 
from  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams.  Also,  power  revenues  from  Hoover 
and  Parker-Davis  Dams  would  have  .idded 
to  the  Development  Fund  when  those  proj- 
ects are  paid  off  in  about  1987  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  predicted  that  by  the  year 
2025.  that  Development  Fund  would  have 
a  net  balance  of  3916,000,000.  This  money 
would  have  been  available  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  augmenting  a  shrinking  water  supply 
in  the  Colorado  River. 

H  R.  3300  proposes  a  Development  TxinA 
which  would  receive  all  revenues  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  revenues  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
and  Parker-Davis  Project"?  available  after 
payout  of  those  two  projects,  and  surplus 
revenues  from  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest  power  intertle.  Revenues  available 
after  repayment  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  Proj- 
ects, and  funds  available  from  the  other  two 
sources,  after  repayment  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  could  be 
used  to  assist  In  the  repayment  of  works 
which  would  augment  the  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
not  informed  the  State  of  Wyoming  how 
much  money  this  would  provide  to  assist  in 
such  an  augmentation. 


The  Pacific-Southwest  Water  Plan  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  California  in  enlargement  of  the 
California  Aqueduct  from  Wheeler  Ridge  to 
Cedar  Springs.  The  Plan  stated  that  flOO.- 
000.000  could  be  saved  if  the  United  States 
would,  by  1964,  commit  itself  to  supply  the 
additional  money  needed  to  enlarge  the  pro- 
posed Aqueduct  so  that  it  might  carry  an 
additional  1.2  million  acre-feet  The  remain- 
ing facilities  necessary  to  supply  that  water 
had  been  shown  to  be  feasible  but  final  re- 
finement of  the  details  of  the  Individual 
features  were  necessary  before  they  were 
ready  for  authorization  and  construction 
The  time  has  now  passed  when  this  would 
have  been  feasible. 

The  Pacific-Southwest  Water  Plan  esti- 
mated, that  water  requirements  from  Glei. 
Canyon  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  totaled  14.520,- 
000  acre-feet  annually.  It  showed  13.160,000 
;icre-fe€t  of  water  to  be  presently  available 
Tills  indicated  a  present  deficiency  of  1,360,- 
000  acre-feet  annually.  The  Plan  showed  thai 
with  the  California  Aqueduct  in  operation 
by  the  year  2000,  even  though  the  availabli- 
supply  would  liave  Increased  to  16.325,00ii 
acre-feet  annually,  the  demand  would  have 
Increased  to  19.805.000  acre-feet  annually 
When  conveyance  losses  of  170,000  acre-fee- 
annually  were  added,  the  total  annual  defi- 
ciency amounted  to  3.050,000  acre-feet  an- 
nually. 

The  approaches  taken  In  current  Bills  pro- 
posing to  authorize  the  Central  Arlzon.' 
Project,  and  that  of  the  Pacific-Souihwes- 
Water  Plan  are  radically  different.  The  Pa- 
cific-Southwest Water  Plan  presented  a  broaa 
regional  approach  that  attempted  to  find  u;. 
equitable  and  area-wide  solution  to  a  reglona, 
problem.  Present  legislation  proposing  to  au- 
thorlze  the  Central  Arizona  Project  wouk: 
utilize  a  narrow  and  limited  approach  whic!. 
will  leave  the  fundamental  water  suppl'. 
problems  on  the  Colorado  River  unresolved 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I 
feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Contro: 
Act  of  1944  have  not  l>een  fulfilled  in  th. 
current  process  of  presenting  H.R.  3300  anc 
S.  1004  to  the  Congress.  My  State  is  entitles 
to  formally  present  its  objections  concern- 
ing this  legislation  as  provided  by  existing.- 
Reclamation  Laws 

We  therefore  request  your  support  in  de- 
feating all  currently  proposed  legislatlo: 
which  would  authorize  the  Central  Arlzon.. 
Project  so  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  miglr 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  ;ind  commer,- 
on  a  detailed  report  of  the  Central  Arlzon.. 
Project  as  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Wyoming  is  deeplv 
concerned  that  passage  of  the  central 
Arizona  bill  may.  affect  the  legal  standinL 
of  the  basic  laws  of  the  Colorado  River— 
the  compacts  of  1922  and  1948.  and  thf 
Mexican  Water  Tieaty.  So  that  the  rec- 
ord on  this  debate  might  be  crystal  clear 
I  address  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affair.' 
Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  Wyomin-- 
has  long  had  .serious  reservations  about 
the  passage  of  any  legislation  authonzin- 
the  central  Arizona  project,  which  does 
not  adequately  protect  our  State's  lawful 
rights  to  Colorado  River  water. 

It  has  always  been  Wyoming's  \1ew 
that  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922, 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact 
of  1948,  and  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
with  the  United  Mexican  States  repre- 
sent the  supreme  law  of  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  House  record  on  H.R.  3300  be 
clear,  because  much  that  occurs  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  Colorado  River  in  the  future 
will  be  cast  in  tne  context  of  these  de- 
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bates.  For  this  reason.  I  respectfully  ask 
if  H.R.  3300  is  intended  to  alter  or  abro- 
gate  in  any  way  the  law  of  the  river  as 
set  out  in  the  instruments  I  have  cited. 
or  is  H  R.  3300  intended  to  directly  or  in- 
directly change  the  apportionment  of 
water  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  any 
way  from  that  which  has  been  set  out 
by  these  instruments.^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr  HARRISON.  I  yield. 
Mr  ASPINALL.  The  answer  i.s  "No.' 
The  only  reason  that  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming does  not  have  any  projects  in  this 
legislation  for  authorization,  admitting 
Its  entitlement  has  gone  unused  and  will 
be  unused  for  a  few  years  to  come,  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  projects  ready  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  take  notice  of  or  to  work  upon 
at  this  time  That  is  the  only  reason  that 
the  State  of  Wyoming  does  not  have  any 
project  in  this  legislation. 

Mr  HARRISON.  There  might  be  a 
possibility.  cQUld  there  not.  a  theoretical 
proposition— .and  I  know  the  gentleman 
cannot  answer  definitely,  but  I  would 
just  a.sk  for  hi.~  opinion — if  this  water 
is  pur  to  use.  the  water  that  belongs  to 
the  upper  basin,  and  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming in  particular,  and  is  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  by  the  State  of  Arizona  in  its 
projects  before  Wyoming  is  able  to  es- 
tablish projects  for  the  balance  of  their 
vater.  would  it  not  be  possible  or  very 
probable  that  in  the  case  that  Wyoming 
.vould  demand  a  return  of  their  share 
of  the  water,  that  such  return  would  be 
refused,  and  that  the  case  would  have 
to  go  to  court,  and  that  possibly  there 
coiild  be  a  judgment  saying  that  as  the 
water  was  being  put  to  beneficial  use, 
Wyoming  could  not  recover  it.^ 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
,'entleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  long 
since  quit  trying  to  prophesy  what  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  deci- 
sions would  be. 

While  I  would  say  that  there  is  this 
possibility,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
•A-ill  be  any  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  future  that  will  deny  the  burdens 
or  the  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 
To  me  this  is  a  binding  agreement,  bind- 
ing as  it  can  possibly  be.  and  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  I  believe  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  always  be  con- 
.sideiate  as  soon  as  the  projects  for  the 
upper  basin  can  be  properly  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress,  so  that  the  upper  basin 
will  get  to  use  its  water.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  through  some 
of  the  provisions  in  this  bill.  We  are  try- 
ing to  protect  the  lower  basin  water, 
especially  the  central  Arizona  project, 
from  going  out  of  existence  after  the 
upper  basin  begins  to  use  its  water. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
amendment  I  will  present  later  in  this 
liebate.  providing  for  a  feasibility  study 
:or  a  4-million-acre-foot  augmentation 
jf  the  Colorado  River  by  1990. 1  am  draft- 
ing legislation  for  presentation  in  the 
event  H.R.  3300  passes  and  the  central 
Arizona  project  is  Vvritten  into  law. 


I  will  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
construction  of  facilities  with  which  to 
physically  make  augmentation  possible. 

To  do  so  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3300  would  be  little  more  than  a  gesture, 
because  it  would  dramatically  alter  the 
character  of  the  act 

But  I  am  optimistic  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  through  separate  legisla- 
tion so  that  construction  of  augmenta- 
tion structures  can  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  prerequisite  feasibihty  studies 
have  been  completed  All  studies  and 
construction  should  be  ready  for  aug- 
mentation of  the  Colorado  by  1990,  by 
which  time  the  river  will  be  sadly  in 
need  of  a  transfusion  of  precious  liquid. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  this 
is  regional  legislation;  it  seeks  to  ex- 
propriate Wyoming's  water,  and  ade- 
quate means  for  replacing  that  water 
have  not  been  provided  for  in  the  bill.  I 
ask  the  Congress  to  reject  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten or  to  give  Wyoming  and  other  upper 
basin  States  some  concrete  assurances 
that  they  will  lose  none  of  their  water 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reclamation  project 
in  a  single  basin  State. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  a  question  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wyoming. 

The  gentleman  has  heard  a  number  of 
proponents  of  this  legislation  rise  and 
stand  in  the  well  today,  and  say  that 
there  is  this  great  unanimity  among  the 
basin  States.  Has  Wyoming  been  a  party 
to  this  unanimity? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Wyoming  has  not 
been.  And  to  comment  upon  the  previ- 
ous remark  which  was  made  on  the  floor, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
51  Members  of  the  House  from  this  rec- 
lamation area,  and  50  of  them  were  in 
accord,  I  might  say  that  if  you  check 
the  legislation  ven^'  thoroughly  you  will 
probably  find  reason  for  that  accord 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  Wyo- 
ming feels  that  it  is  being  hurt,  and  it  will 
be  hurt  in  the  future,  and  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  have 
no  hesitancy — and  I  certainly  have  no 
apology — for  .standing  up  for  the  rights 
of  my  §tate. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  his  stand.  I  would  also 
like  to  direct  a  further  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  because  I 
have  had  reports  from  people  in  Wyo- 
ming that  they  have  received  calls  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  threat- 
ening the  State  of  Wyoming  with  allow- 
ing no  projects  now  or  in  the  future 
unless  Wyoming  supports  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
know  whether  or  not  people  have  re- 
ceived calls  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemail  from  Pennsylvania.  I  had  state- 
menii  made  to  me  that  such  statements 
were  made.  It  is  hearsay,  of  cour.^e.  be- 
cause I  did  not  hiar  them. 

I  Iiad  just  recently  concluded  a  phone 
call  to  my  Governor  in  Hawaii  and  he 
said   that  such  statements  were  made 


to  him  I  must  say  that  that  is  hearsay. 
I  am  not  going  to  mention  any  names, 
but  I  wa.s  assured  that  that  statement 
was  made. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Meeds],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  to 
speak  m  favor  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  but  against  several  other  por- 
tions of  this  bill. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  out-set  I 
fa%'or  the  central  Arizona  project.  Noth- 
ing I  .say  should  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  proceed- 
ing with  it. 

And  I  .suppose— being  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest— my  position  will  be  a  little 
suspect.  May  I  also  at  the  out.'^et  admit 
to  just  a  little  regional  partisairship. 

But  above  and  beyond  these  two  fac- 
tors— the  need  for  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  a  bit  of  regional  partisan- 
.ship — I  think  there  are  at  least  two  por- 
tions of  this  bill  which  bear  close  scru- 
tiny, substantial  change,  or  rejection  by 
this  body. 

Pii-st  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
precedent  of  burdening  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  with  the  financial  re.sponsi- 
bility  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  24 
years  after  the  pact,  is  not  only  danger- 
ous but  improper. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
shifting  the  actual  physical  burden  of 
furnishing  the  water  for  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  24  years  after  the  fact,  to 
some  other  n\er  basin  is  not  only  with- 
out precedent  but  totally  wrong. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  facets  in 
more  detail — 

Section  202  of  this  bill  provides  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obligation 
which  shall  be  the  fir.s-t  obligation  of  any 
water  augmentation  project. 

Section  401  provides  that  this  shall  not 
be  a  reimbursable  cost  of  the  project. 
These  pronsions  do  two  things. 

First.  Require  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  costs  of  that 
augmentation. 

Second.  Require  .some  other  area — un- 
less augmentation  lakes  place  within  the 
basin  or  from  the  sea — to  bear  the  physi- 
cal burden  of  the  treaty. 

Now  I  admit  that  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of 
treaties.  vVe  see  it  every  day.  But  there  is 
an  important  distinction  which  must  be 
made  'oetween  what  this  bill  asks  and  the 
prf-cedent  of  the  Senator  Wasliington 
Dam.  the  Painted  Rock  Dam.  the  Colum- 
bia River  Ti-eaty  and  others.  In  these 
instances  we  have  known  what  our  finan- 
cial obligation  is. 

Under  the  legislation  before  us  today 
we  are  asked  to  write  a  blank  check  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  any  amount  found 
necessarj-  to  augment  the  Colorado  to  the 
extent  necessary  under  the  treaty. 

We  are  told  by  the  basin  States  that 
the  treaty  was  entered  under  a  mistake 
of  fact  and  they  are  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved of  that  mistaite.  And  I  don't  blame 
them,  but  I  say  to  this  body  that  we 
should  not  accept  this  .-ection  and  our- 
selves niccumb  to  a  mistake  of  fact.  Be- 
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fore  we  accept  this  obligation  let  us  find 
out  how  it  shall  be  fulfilled  and  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  us. 

.\nd  now,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  to  the  .second 
point,  the  actual  physical  burden  of  the 
treaty  Where  is  this  1.8  million  acre-feet 
of  water  going  to  come  from'^'  If  we  fol- 
low the  rationale  of  the  ba.sin  States  to 
its  logical  conclusion  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  this  augmentation  devolves 
equally  upon  all  the  States.  Now  we  know- 
that  is  totally  impractical,  so  unless  the 
augmentation  comes  from  v.ithin  the 
ba.sin  .States  or  the  ocean,  the  actual 
phy.sical  loss  of  .some  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  I  if  v,"ater  is  going  to  take  place  in 
some  otlit  1  river  basin.  What  other  river 
basin  We  do  not  know,  although  the 
bill  i.s  pointed  at  the  Pacific  Northwest 
like  ;.  loaded  gun.  Now  I  ask  you,  is  it 
proper  i  o  make  the  ba.sin  Stales  whole,  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  area  which  had 
no  reason  to  su.spect  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  signed  24  years  a.go.  would  cause 
the  lo.ss  of  2.5  million  acre- feet  of  its 
water' 

Tliis  .lugmentalion  could  c-mceivably 
oome  liuiii  the  Mi.s.soun  Basin.  Would 
the  Senators  ihase  States  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  iiave  advised  and  c-onsented  to  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  in  1944  had  they 
felt  thcii  water  was  going  to  Mexico? 
Per  .ap.^  they  would  have,  but  we  do  not 
know  pnd  they  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  kiiov. 

But  'lie  ba.sin  State  Senators  knew 
Hiey  k.iew  that  under  the  treaty  1.5 
millioj.  acre- feet  of  water  was  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  border,  and  they  knew  it 
was  to  come  from  the  Colorado  and  they 
advised  and  consented  to  it. 

Now  we  arc  told  that  it  must  come 
from  some  other  place  and  we  are  asked 
to  give  :he  Secretarj-  of  Interior  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
importing  water  by  interbasin  transfer 
without  the  benefit  or  a  reconnaissance 
study  upon  which  we  can  exercise  further 
judgment. 

.\\\d  therein  lies  another  sleeper. 
Under  _  rdinary  circumstances  we  have 
the  benefit  of  a  reconnaissance  study  be- 
fore we  authorize  a  full  blown  feasibility 
study.  But  this  legislation  in  title  II. 
section  C.  directs  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare a  feasibility  report  without  further 
authorization. 

Under  some  circumstances  I  might  not 
even  object  to  that.  If  we  were  operating 
on  an  emergency  schedule  which 
dictated  .-uch  liaste.  But  we  are  not.  The 
evidence  is  clear.  All  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Colorado  are  being  met  presently 
and  they  will  be  met  in  the  future,  m- 
cluding  the  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  until  at  least 
1990. 

Both  bodies  have  passed  legislation 
establishing  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion. The  function  and  purpose  of  that 
group  will  be  to  study  the  very  questions 
we  are  a=king  our.selves  today:  What  are 
the  needi  of  the  Southwest  now-  and  in 
the  lUtu.e?  What  are  the  needs  and  re- 
.sources  ff  the  Missouri  Basin  and  the 
Columbia  Basin?  Are  interbasin  trans- 
fers likely  to  be  necessary?  In  short,  the 
Commission  will  address  itself  to  the 
water  problems  and  resources  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Their  report  could  well  be 
the  comprehensive  master  plan  under 


which  many  of  the  conflicting  claims, 
needs,  and  demands  are  settled. 

But  we  cannot  expect  such  a  com- 
prehensive plan  if  we  go  on  willy-nilly 
with  a  patchwork  of  solutions  to  regional 
problems  and  disregard  the  remainder. 

There  is  no  question —  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  needs  to  be  authorized  and 
it  needs  to  be  authorize<^  now.  There  is 
a  substantial  question  that  this  Nation 
should  bear  the  financial  burden  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

There  is  substantial  question  that  some 
other  area  should  be  required  to  transfer 
2.5  million  acre-feet  of  its  water  to  make 
the  Colorado  whole. 

And  there  is  substantial  question  that 
we  should  authorize  feasibility  studies 
without  the  benefit  of  a  reconnaissance 
reports. 

But  there  is  no  question.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  time  to  await  the 
findings  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion before  plunging  into  the  murky 
waters  created  by  title  II  of  this  bill 

I  ho|ie  it  can  be  eliminated. 

May  I  have  the  attention  (jf  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado?  A  little  earlier  in 
di.scussing  title  II  the  gentleman  u.sed 
the  words  "a  minimum  of  2  5  million 
acre-feet.'  I  think  the  gentleman  meant 
Lo  use  the  word  "'maximum.'" 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Washington  is  correct  Perhaps  the 
chairman  was  a  little  overenthusiastic. 
It  is  the  maximum,  and  the  reason  we 
use  it  as  a  maximum  is  to  sec  to  it  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  make  an  inroad  on 
the  Northwest. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  3300  as  it  is.  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  area  in  the  Nation  that  needs 
the  help  now.  that  needs  a  project  now 
as  much  as  Arizona  needs  this  project. 

Let  me  just  say  that  in  the  17  years 
that  I  have  served  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  no  project  has 
received  more  careful  and  ihouahtful  at- 
tention than  this  project  has.  and  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  support  of  a  larae  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  visited  Arizona 
a  good  many  times  in  the  last  40  years. 
I  have  watched  the  State  -row  from 
pretty  much  a  desert  area  to  a  State 
with  thriving  cities  and  energetic  people. 
But  by  the  same  token.  I  have  watched 
the  water  ."lupply  become  less  and  less 
adequate.  I  know  the  great  aquifer  that 
Tucson  has  depended  upon  for  its  source 
of  water  is  rapidly  diminishing.  I  know 
that  action  must  be  taken  if  this  part  of 
the  great  50  States  is  to  continue  to  grow- 
and  inosper. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Comm.ittee.  it  has  been  my 
!)rivilege  to  see  a  large  number  of  im- 
ixjrtant  reclamation  projects  work  their 
way  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  17  years  as  a  member  of 
that  cornn-ittee.  iiowrver.  no  bill  has  had 
such  meticulous  and  painstaking  investi- 
gation as  has  H.R.  3300. 

It  v.as  mv  ijrivilege  years  ago  to  be  a 
member  of  !he  co-mmittec  when  the  great 
Colorado  River  project  •.va.<^  ..■;! Iiori^ed. 


but  even  that  project — although  massive 
in  size — had  not  had  the  careful  consid- 
eration that  H.R.  3300  has  had. 

I  know  what  the  water  shortage  is,  I 
know  what  the  water  problem  Is,  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  water  problem  in 
Arizona  is  truly  critical.  This  bill  will 
help  .solve  that  problem  and  with  that 
solution,  the  problems  of  all  the  Colorado 
Basin  States. 

Out  of  40  years  of  controversy  the 
great  States  of  the  Southwest  have  forged 
a  .solution.  They  have  also  taken  into 
consideration  the  greater  national  inter- 
est. When  It  was  proposed  to  build  dams 
which  might  impair  the  beauty  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  scenic  wonders,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  I.  along  with  others  of 
you,  told  the  southwestei-ners  that  there 
should  be  a  different  answer.  That 
answer  has  been  provided,  and  no  threat 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  now  exists. 

Even  the  possibility  of  an  insignificant 
intrusion  of  a  wilderness  area  in  New- 
Mexico — some  110  acres  in  the  edge  of 
a  vast  area  of  acres — is  to  receive  further 
.study  to  .sec  if  a  suitable  alternate  site 
can  be  foimd. 

Whenever  po.ssible,  the  States  have 
yielded  to  the  national  interest  and  to  the 
problems  each  has  had  with  the  other.  It 
is  time  for  a  decision.  It  would  be  tragic, 
indeed,  if  H.R.  3300,  which  has  so  pain.s- 
takingly  been  put  together,  should  not 
receive  an  overwhelming  approval  by  this 
body.  We  cannot  and  must  not  fail  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  her  great  sister  States  of 
the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  vote  'Yes"  on  H.R.  3300. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mo- 
ment ago  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Harrison  1  expres.sed  .some  fears 
about  the  possibility  of  his  State  even- 
tually achieving  its  desires  with  relation 
to  the  waters  it  has  allocated.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  a  longtime  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  might  have  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not.  w-hen  Wyoming  finds 
it  timely  to  have  such  a  project  or  proj- 
ects, it  would  receive  consideration  and 
most  likely  favorable  con.sideration? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  lives  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Mis- 
souri, where  we  have  not  yet  accom- 
plished our  reclamation  purposes.  I 
certainly  hope  the  upper  reaches  in 
every  river  basin  have  preference  when 
and  as  they  need  the  water  and  can 
put  it  to  their  u.se. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  For  my  own  part,  I  cer- 
lainly  would  wish  to  reassure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  as  well.  Frankly, 
I  know-  of  no  one  who  does  not  feel 
the  .same  way  with  resjject  to  the  proj- 
ects that  State  may  require  within  its 
allocation  of  the  water. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Air.  Cl.ahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  vield  to  the  •'^ntleman 
from  Wyoming. 
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Mr  HARRISON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  sentleman  from  California 
for  his  remarks  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spec:  for  the  gentleman  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
with  the  ?entlem.an  for  many  years,  as 
I  did  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota.  This  assurance  i,^  very  welcome 
to  me  and  to  the  State  of  Wyommc. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  eentleman  from  Oreeon 
Mr,  UllmanI,  a  former  m.ember  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  presently  a  member  of  the 
Con^mittee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Mr  UIXMAN  Mr  Chairman,  first  I 
wa-/  to  acknowledge  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  and  affection  the  monumental 
achievement  of  the  sentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee m  bein2  able  to  put  together  this 
packace  and  hold  it  together  and  bring 
it  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect is  a  delicate  patchwork  of  conflict- 
ing interests  held  together  by  string  and 
adhesive  fape.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  it  is  held  together  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  his  diligence  and  his  fair- 
ness in  conducting  the  hearings  and 
handling  this  matter. 

I  also  would  like  to  single  out  the 
eentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 
who  is  so  highly  respected  among  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  he  has  done,  and  also  his  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes!. 

I  want  it  to  be  clear  that  I  favor  the 
construction  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. I  have  always  favored  its  construc- 
tion, from  its  original  inception.  I  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  of  any- 
one here  in  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States  who  does  not  favor  the 
construction  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect We  certainly  recognize  the  problems 
of  water  shortages  in  that  great  area  of 
the  country  A^  a  nation,  we  do  need  to 
get  involved  in  this  problem.  We  need  to 
get  involved  in  the  water  shortage  prob- 
lems all  over  this  Nation  of  ours. 

But  our  point  of  contention  here,  those 
of  us  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  quite 
simple :  what  we  are  really  talking  about. 
when  we  boil  this  whole  thing  down,  is 
the  diversion  of  water  from  one  river 
basin  to  another  river  basin.  If  we  look 
at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  do 
not  have  to  be  very  perceptive  to  see 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  into  the  South- 
west. 

I  believe  that  if  any  of  you  represented 
an  area  such  as  thai  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent,  or  the  areas  repre- 
sented by  the  other  Members  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  you  would  feel  as 
strongly  about  this  matter  as  I  do  and  as 
we  do  here  today,  because  water  is  the 
most  important  asset  we  have  in  the 
great  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  have  not  grown  quite  as  rapidly 
as  the  Southwest,  but  one  day — and  one 
day  not  too  far  off — we  are  going  to  come 


to  the  end  of  the  road  on  our  water 
supply,  too. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  study  of  this 
problem.  It  should  be  studied  I  said  that 
at  the  beginning.  But  I  am  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  a  study  incorporated  in  an 
advocate's  bill  from  another  region  of  the 
country  which  so  desperately  needs 
water. 

That  is  what  it  Is  all  about  here  to- 
day. 

The  second  problem  involved  in  this 
bill  is  the  fact  that  without  the  Mexican 
Treaty  provision  one  could  not  possibly 
have  the  potential  for  feasibility  that 
would  make  this  kind  of  diversion  pos- 
sible. But  with  the  assumption  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  diversion  project  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  SUtes  then  tliis 
comes  within  the  area  of  feasibility. 

So  this  kind  of  a  package  has  been  very 
delicately  put  together,  with  its  ultimate 
design  obviously  the  importation  of  wa- 
ter from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Tiiat  is 
why  we  are  here  today.  That  is  what  the 
argument  is  all  about. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  read  the  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
from  the  esteemed  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  of  Arizona,  appealing  for  ap- 
proval of  the  central  Arizona  project.  It 
would  be  an  appropriate  tribute  to  this 
gentleman's  remarkable  career,  the  cul- 
mination of  a  40-year  effort,  if  the  House 
would  do  that.  We  should  strip  this  bill  of 
its  appendages,  make  it  confomi  to  the 
bill  approved  by  the  other  body,  aiid  pass 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired, 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes, 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Sen- 
ator Hayden  said  in  his  letter  regarding 
H.R.  3300: 

While  thl3  bill  differs  In  some  respects  from 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  1004.  either  would  author- 
ize construction  of  an  aqueduct  from  the 
ColcTado  River  to  bring  water  Into  Central 
Arizona, 

My  friends,  that  is  it.  That  is  the  issue 
in  a  nutshell.  That  is  what  we  should  be 
doing  here  in  the  House  today,  providing 
a  means  to  get  Arizona's  entitlement  to 
the  Colorado  River  from  Lake  Mead  to 
the  farms  and  the  cities  of  Arizona.  In- 
stead, we  are  asked  to  authorize  a  carte 
blanche  feasibility  study  of  means  to  aug- 
ment the  Colorado  River,  including  mas- 
sive importation  works  from  other  river 
basins.  Water  diversion  studies  involving 
Interbasin  and  interstate  transfers 
should  be  con.sidered  by  Congress,  but 
should  be  considered  separate  from  the 
proposed  authorization  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  great  State  of 
Oregon  has  some  areas  which  are  arid 
and  desert-like,  as  there  are  such  areas 
in  Arizona,  and  someday  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries 


are  yolng  to  be  needed  to  supply  tho.«e 
areas. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
this  year's  budget  we  have  the  .><tart  of 
a  new  reconnaissance  study  under  the 
traditional  reclamation  concept  of  a 
project,  the  South  Bank  project,  which 
wUl  include  some  300,000  to  400.000  acres 
of  fertile  lands  in  Oregon  lyint;  adjacent 
to  the  Columbia  River, 

This  is  just  one  of  many  projects  that 
we  are  going  to  need  to  develop.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  Columbia  River  area 
has  its  own  unique  uses  and  purposes 
for  its  water,  such  as  the  navigation 
in  the  Columbia  River,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  all  of  the  other  benefits  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  are  built  about 
this  water  facility 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
other  question  of  t!ie  gentleman.  It 
seems  to  some  people  that  these  two 
areas  are  tremendously  removed  one 
from  the  other.  Yet,  if  you  look  at  a  re- 
lief map  of  the  western  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  tributaries  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  of  the  Colorado  River  at 
one  point  are  approximately  100  miles 
apart.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LT^LMAN  It  is  certainly  correct. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  This  indicates  there  is 
a  real  po.ssibility.  since  the  bill  now  calls 
for  diversion  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado  River,  of  some  real  danger  to 
the  folks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genleman  yield? 

Mr.  LT:.LXL^N,  I  will  be  glad  to  if  I 
have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  otlier  gentleman 
from  the  Northwest  constantly  reiterate 
how  they  would  like  to  see  the  central 
Arizona  project  only.  But  what  about 
this  situation?  Arizona  is  not  drinking 
.something  different,  from  a  different 
well,  than  other  neighbors  of  hers.  Are 
her  other  neighbors  as  much  entitled  as 
she  is  to  consideration  when  it  comes  to 
trj'ing  to  cope  with  this  water  shortage? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  I  want  to  say  here  that 
the  bill  that  was  passed  in  the  other 
body  under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona,  the 
dean  of  the  Senate,  is  the  bill  that  we 
should  rightfully  pass  here  today  if  we 
are  to  follow  a  sound  reclamation  con- 
cept. What  I  am  lU'ging  my  colleagues 
here  to  do  is  to  strip  this  bill  of  its  ap- 
pendages and  get  it  back  into  the  form 
where  it  will  put  the  water  on  the  land 
in  Arizona.  Then  I  will  be  happy  to  join 
in  the  separate  consideration  of  the  long- 
range  water  problems  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  We  all  drink  out  of  the 
same  well. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  And  to  support  the  kind 
of  study  and  procedures  that  vill  allow 
the  House  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
this  important  problem  of  water  supple- 
mentation. That  should  be  considered 
separately  under  orderly  procedures. 

Water  diversion  studies  involving  in- 
terbasin and  interstate  transfers  should 
be   considered   by   Congress   completely 
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separate  from  the  proposed  autlioriza- 
tion  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

To  do  any  less  is  to  relegate  the  inter- 
ests of  other  regions  to  tliat  of  the  South- 
west. The  purpose  of  the  feasibility  study 
called  for  m  the  bill  is  clearly  apparent. 
It  IS  to  enhance  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  Basin  and  to  enliance  the  feasi- 
bility of  projects  in  that  region.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  such  studies  are 
made,  instead,  in  an  aura  of  objectivity, 
in  a  spirit  of  impartial  concern  with  the 
water  problems  of  eveiy  region. 

I  ask  tiie  Members  of  this  HotLse  to 
reflect  on  the  implications  this  legisla- 
tive innovation  may  hold  for  their  own 
regions,  and  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
opposing  title  II  of  H  R  3300  and  m  sup- 
porting instead  reasonable,  separate  and 
objective  studies  of   this  volatile  issue. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  true 
"Trojan  horse"  of  this  episode. 

We  have  all  heard  the  soothing  as- 
.surances  that  the  assumption  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  as  a  national  obli- 
gation IS  not  a  commitment  for  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  iunds.  I  submit  that  it 
can  be  interpreted  no  other  way. 

To  put  this  issue  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, it  must  be  clearly  understood  first 
that  the  Colorado  Basin  States  were  not 
deprived  of  water  by  this  treaty.  Mexico 
had  an  entitlement,  and  the  treaty  for- 
malized that  entitlement.  The  entitle- 
ment was  not  to  unspecified  waters  from 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  but  to 
water  from  the  Colorado  River. 

Tlie  assumption  of  this  obligation  by 
the  United  States  means  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  pay  whatever  costs  are  required  to  ob- 
■;iin  water  from  other  sources  and  to 
deliver  it  into  the  Colorado  River  sy.stem. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  the 
obligation  would  be  assumed  without  any 
valid  estimate  of  costs.  The  obligation 
would  be  assumed  without  any  advance 
knowledge  that  water  can  be  secured 
from  other  sources  without  doing  dam- 
age to  the  area  of  origin. 

The  record  is  not  completely  vacant, 
however.  We  do  have  tlie  words  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  in  his 
testimony  of  last  year  before  the  In- 
terior Committee.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion on  potential  costs  of  diverting  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Colorado 
Basin,  Commissioner  Dominy  said — and 
you  will  find  this  on  page  897  of  the 
hearing  record: 

It  looks  like  It  could  well  cost  Si 25  to  $150 
an  acre  foot  to  transport  it  1200  miles  be- 
cause of  the  extra  length  and  extra  pumping 
head  to  move  it  from  the  Columbia. 

Section  201  of  H.R.  3300  calls  for 
.studies  of  importation  works  of  2' 2  mil- 
lion acre-feet.  At  S150  per  acre-foot,  it 
wotild  cost  S375  million  yearly,  or  almost 
$19  billion  over  the  50-year  life  of  the 
project. 

We  would  be  assuming  an  obligation 
to  ijerform  this  monumental  task  with- 
out regard  to  financial  or  economic  feasi- 
bility. In  effect,  we  will  be  agreeing  to 
do  it  at  any  and  all  costs. 

It  is  no  .secret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
feature  of  the  bill  is  seen  by  the  propo- 
nents as  the  base  upon  which  incre- 
mental water  importation  can  be  made 
at  costs  far  lower  than  those  assumed 


by  the  United  States  in  providing  the 
initial  importation  works.  Without  the 
nonreimbursable  Mexican  Treaty  pro- 
vision, it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
expensive,  massive  diversion  works  will 
ever  l>e  constructed — or  will  ever  be 
needed  in  view  of  advances  being  made 
in  desalinization  and  other  techniques. 
But  once  the  Congress  has  authorized 
diversion  works  to  meet  the  treaty  obli- 
gation, the  temptation  to  enlarge  the 
facilities  at  slight  incremental  costs  will 
be  overpowering. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  House 
will  vote  to  remove  section  401  so  that 
we  can  legitimately  consider  this  prob- 
lem in  its  proper  context,  and  when  more 
facts  are  known  about  costs  and  alter- 
natives. 

This  is  no  time  to  vote  a  blank  check 
on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  once  again  that  I  favor  studies 
of  means  to  solve  the  water  problem  of 
the  Southwest,  but  only  under  circum- 
stances that  will  assure  impartiality  and 
will  conform  to  the  usual  standards  of 
reclamation  law  and  practice.  The  study 
provisions  of  this  bill  are.  like  the  provi- 
sion for  assuming  the  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty, 
totally  unacceptable. 

I  ask  that  you  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  purge  it  of  these  gargantuan  and 
far-reaching  provisions.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  that,  then  I  hope  you  will  join 
in  voting  for  the  central  Arizona  project 
authorization  so  that  the  good  people  of 
that  region  can  get  on  with  the  task  of 
developing  their  water  resources. 

If  we  are  not  .successful  in  recommit- 
ting the  bill,  then  in  all  fairness  it  should 
be  rejected,  and  the  tiuth  .should  be 
made  abundantly  clear— the  central  Ari- 
zona project  was  the  victim  only  of  those 
who  heaped  its  burden  too  high. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  of  this 
Committee  and  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  As  I  have  sat  here  and  listened 
to  this  debate  today  and  recognized  the 
different  interests  we  represent,  it  has 
come  to  me  that  we  have  a  great  proce- 
dure for  legislating.  I  think  Committee 
debate  has  been  at  its  very  finest.  I  know 
those  of  us  who  may  differ  with  others — 
for  example.  I  with  the  chairman  of  this 
great  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs — respect  those  who  have  differ- 
ing views.  I  just  want  to  say  for  one  that 
I  thmk  the  record  we  are  writing  here 
will  certainly  transcribe  into  legislative 
language  a  background  of  a  very  argu- 
ment expressed  by  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy without  rancor  and  with  great 
reason. 

As  I  say,  today  I  am  proud  of  this  body 
and  the  way  it  has  carried  out  its  im- 
ixjrtant  fimction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3300.  the  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, in  its  present  form.  However.  I  sup- 
port the  authorization  of  one  of  its  fea- 
tures, the  central  Arizona  project,  which 
would  enable  the  people  of  the  State  of 


Arizona  to  use  their  entitlement  of  2.8 
million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water 
as  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  project  meets  the 
criteria  and  policies  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  Federal  water  resource  devel- 
opments, and  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  it  warrants  early  congressional 
approval. 

But.  while  providing  proper  provisions 
for  one  area,  this  bill  jeopardizes  many 
other  river  basins  of  the  Nation,  and 
this  must  not  be  permitted. 

To  me,  one  of  the  objectionable  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  is  found  in  title  II. 
The  purpose  of  title  II  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
investigations  and  studies  of  the  means 
of  augmenting  tlie  water  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River,  including  interbasin 
transfers  and  the  preparation  of  recon- 
naissance and  feasibility  repoi  ts  thereon. 
This  duplicates  already  existing  author- 
ity as  contained  in  the  Water  Re.sources 
Planning  Act.  but  above  this,  it  Is  the 
National  Water  Commission  which  is  the 
appropriate  entity  to  undertake  an  eval- 
uation of  basic  Issues  relative  to  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply  problems. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  title  of  the 
bill  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  by  pro- 
viding money  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis 
for  this  project.  I  might  add  that  It  Is 
unthinkable  to  me.  in  these  times  of 
fiscal  pressures,  that  we  should  support 
an  open -end  authorization  which  has  no 
more  than  an  estimated  figure,  and  I 
might  add.  too.  that  we  are  talking  of  a 
project  which  ultimately  could  cost  as 
much  as  $10  to  $30  billion. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as 
this  bill  stands,  with  Its  unthinkable  high 
cost,  no  river  basin  in  the  Nation  would 
be  safe  from  being  tapped  as  a  .source  of 
water  for  the  Colorado  River. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
oppose  the  provisions  of  section  202  of 
H.R.  3300  which  would  make  the  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  a  national  obligation. 
The  burden  of  the  treaty  should  remain 
in  the  Colorado  River,  and  not  be  shifted 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  provision  to  make  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  a  national 
obligation  Is  an  attempt  by  tlie  South- 
west supporters  of  this  bill  to  get  2.500.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  delivered  annually 
to  their  doorstep  free  of  cost  to  them 
without  regard  for  the  areas  from  which 
the  water  might  be  taken  and  with  the 
Federal  Government  footing  the  bill.  The 
rights  of  Mexico  are  to  a  portion  of  the 
Colorado  flow,  not  the  Missouri.  Colum- 
bia, Hudson,  or  any  other  river.  If  they 
are  excessive,  then  I  believe  the  treaty 
should  be  renegotiated:  not  rob  other 
areas  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  title  11  is 
eliminated  from  H.R.  3300.  I  can  .support 
the  central  Arizona  project  authoriza- 
tion, for  only  In  this  way  can  the  Nation 
have  sensible  water  resource  planning. 
Otherwise.  I  certainly  intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  I  would  urge  others 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield* 
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Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER  We.  like  the  other  gen- 
tlemen from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  again 
reiterate  the  fact  that  trying  to  take  care 
of  Arizona  and  build  the  project  is  neces- 
sary, but  they  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
about  the  other  States  along  the  river. 
And.  as  I  said  before,  we  are  all  drinking 
out  of  the  same  well  which  is  now  going 
dry.  Why  should  we  not  all  receive  equal 
consideration:" 

Mr  PELLY.  We  do  not  want  these 
stones  in  the  well  that  gives  us  water 
to  be  less  than  we  need.  I  say  to  the  .gen- 
tleman that  we  have  had  his  support  in 
the  past  and  we  have  appreciated  it.  But 
without  rancor  or  recrimination  I  urge 
the  gentleman  to  consider  our  position 
in  the  Northwest  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
State  of  Washington  alone,  we  have  1 
million  acres  of  arid  land  which  we 
would  like  to  make  use  of  but  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so  because  as  yet  it  Is 
not  developed.  We  must  protect  this 
1  million  acres  for  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PELLYb  that  I  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  TMr.  HosmerI,  who  was  talk- 
ing about  drinking  out  of  the  same  well, 
that  when  the  State  of  California  came 
in  and  asked  for  their  projects  they  never 
were  called  upon  by  the  Congress  to 
assume  any  of  the  burdens  or  responsi- 
bilities that  they  now  want  Arizona  to 
assume.  I  think  it  is  utterly  unfair. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
the  need  for  bringing  more  water  to  the 
State  of  Arizona.  I  recognize  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  statement,  that 
water  is  worth  what  you  have  to  pay  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  signed  the  minority 
report.  I  hope  some  amendments  will  be 
adopted  to  this  bill.  Such  amendments 
may  satisfy  my  objections  and  therefore 
before  the  amending  process  start.s,  I 
want  to  clarify  my  position.  My  only  son 
is  a  member  of  an  esteemed  law  firm, 
which  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  the  central  Arizona  project. 
That  involvement  is  on  record.  Lest 
there  be  some  implication  or  inference, 
on  final  passage  of  this  bill,  I  shall  vote 
"present." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-^ 
vania  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr    Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
Mr    H.ansen!.  a  member  of  the  com- 
nuttee. 

Mr  H_\LEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
rhe  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
piesent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Si.\ty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No    1401 

Ayres  Grlffln  Moss 

Blester  Giirney  Olsen 

BroomHeld  HaUeck  O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Burleson  Hanley  Pool 

Carter  Hardv  Purcell 

CederberiT  Hubert  Randall 

Clark  Holland  Resnlck 

Collier  Karsten  Rivers 

Dawvon  Kee  Rosenthal 

Dlgcs  Kellv  Selden 

Dorn  Ijon^!.  Md  Teagiie,  Tex. 

Everett  MacGregor  Tenzer 

Evlns,  Tenn.  MailUard  Wilson. 

Flood  MontgomeiT  Charles  H. 

Pi-aser  Moore  young 
Frellnghuj-sen    Morse.  Ma.'-s 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  «Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois  I  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  3300,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  386  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia had  yielded  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaiio  [Mr,  Hansen], 

Mr,  HANSEN  of  Idaho,  Mr,  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  speeches  today  so 
I  plan  to  take  this  time  to  clarify  a  few 
items.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  or  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  to  respond  to  .'lome 
questions, 

Mr,  Chairman,  with  regard  to  this 
legislation  there  is  a  provision  designed 
to  allow  any  State  to  reject  proposals  for 
transfer  of  water  if  they  feel  it  is  not  in 
their  best  interest  to  allow  this  water  to 
be  exported  from  their  State. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  en- 
vision any  pressure  being  placed  upon 
the  chief  executive  or  the  water  commis- 
sion or  board  of  any  particular  State  in 
such  manner  as  to  prejudice  against 
future  Federal  reclamation  projects  if 
they  do  not  go  along  with  .some  sort  of 
water  transfer  program? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  envision 
such  pressure  being  placed  upon  the 
Governor  or  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
these  programs.  Insofar  as  I  personally 
am  concerned,  I  would  look  at  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  criticism,  any  attempt  to 
force  the  Governor  or  the  State  author- 
ities to  enter  into  any  agreements  with 
reference  to  water  that  would  be  adverse 
to  their  interest, 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Might  I  ask 
the  gentleman  further  if  he  speaks  for 
himself  or  if  he  speaks  for  members  of 
the  committee  and  administrators  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  who  can  create 
pressures  in  their  dealings  with  such 
States  regarding  the  development  of 
their  water  resources? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
committee,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  pres- 
ent Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
gentleman  knows  full  well  that  I  can- 
not speak  for  a  future  Congress  a  full 
decade  from  now,  I  say  this  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  procedures  under 
which  we  operate  would  be  used  in  order 


to  bring  about  the  creation  of  such  a 
situation. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  But  ;liere  is 
really  no  a.ssurance.  except  upon  an  in- 
dividual basis  with  those  people  con- 
cerned that  this  so-called  pressure  may 
not  exi^t  or  be  brought  to  bear? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  only 
thing  this  Congress  can  do  is  Ui  write 
its  own  legislative  history.  I  could  not 
speak  for  the  next  Congress  and  most 
certainly  in  the  last  few  years  it  iias  been 
shown  that  a  Congress  could  not  speak 
for  an  administration  on  hov.-  this  would 
operate.  All  I  can  do  is  w  attempt  to 
allay  the  fear  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  through  stating  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  invasion  of  the  water 
rights  of  his  State  and  its  welfare,  as  a 
result  of  this  committee's  action 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  desire  to  ask  further  questions  on 
another  topic. 

Tlie  second  major  item  of  concern.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  include  the  assumi^tion 
of  obligation  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  by  the  taxpayers  or  by  tlie  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  rather  than 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
With  the  assumption  of  this  obligation 
by  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  is  this 
not  to  presume  that — even  though  it  lias 
been  stated  many  times  that  there  is  no 
money  authorized  in  the  legislation 
today — that  there  would  be  the  possi- 
bility or  the  probability  of  a  request  for 
funds  as  soon  as  it  ;s  decided  that  there 
is  some  way  to  augment  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  which  is  the  aim  of  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  I  would  simply  state  this. 
That  it  all  depends  on  the  study,  and  if 
the  study  indicates  a  feasibility  and  if 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume 
its  responsibility  in  regard  to  2. .5  million 
acre-feet,  which  is  tlie  Mexican  water 
burden,  and  the  users  along  the  Colorado 
River  would  assume  their  responsibilities 
to  repay,  the  costs  of  the  1  million  acre- 
feet,  which  would  be  their  portion,  and 
the  feasibility  would  be  certainly  at  least 

1  to  I.  then  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
that  we  might  look  for  some  kind  of  proj- 
ect being  suggested  some  time  in  tlie 
next  6  or  8  years,  or  furtlier  on  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  at  that  time  the  Congress  would  be 
the  one  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
project. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Would  the 
gentleman  .say  that  the  legislation  before 
us  today  would  provide  that  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  obligation  is  siiifted, 
period? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaiio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaiio  'Mr,  Hansen), 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  tlie  additional  time, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man, would  this  not  mean,  then,  that 
there  does  iiave  to  be  some  method  pro- 
'.ided  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  obligation  by  the  countiy  as  a 
whole,  and  there  would  be  some  expense 
somewhere? 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  .At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  as  to  ix)ssibly  where  this  burden 
lies,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  water  is 
in  the  river,  and  Mexico  is  entitled  to 
1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water,  then  the 
river  is  going  to  furnish  that.  That  is  a 
practical  explanation  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

Now,  if  the  National  Government  as- 
sumes this  responsibility,  as  it  has  on 
other  areas,  in  the  Colimibia  River  Basin, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  River  Basin,  and  it 
has  partially  in  this  river  basin,  then  I 
would  say  that  the  resixtnsibility  and  ex- 
I^ense  has  shifted,  but  this  also  depends 
upon  tlie  feasibility  .study. 

Mr.  HANSEN  ol  Idaho.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  there  is  no  shift  of  obli- 
gation until  such  fea.sibility  studies  are 
completed,  and  you  come  back  to  the 
Congress  with  recommended  measures, 
and  appropriat<^  money  to  take  care  of 
the  proiect? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Exactly;  but  I  say 
that,  with  the  tzentleman's  i^ermission. 
that  there  is  a  statement  of  jxilicy  that 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  has  to  receive 
the  same  treatment  in  the  consideration 
of  treaty  oblications  as  any  other  river 
ba.sin  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  Governor's  veto  provisions  are  not 
adequate  and  do  not  guarantee  that  a 
State  can  exercise  free  choice  without 
possible  pressures  and  reprisal  on  the 
part  of  Federal  officials.  It  is  further  ob- 
vious that  future  costs  are  inevitable  and 
indeterminable  with  regard  to  the  shift 
of  the  Mexican  Treaty  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Government,  with  accompanying 
feasibility  .studies  for  water  augmenta- 
tion in  the  Colorado  Ba.sin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  iiave  long  advocated 
proper  development  and  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  so  that  our  country  might 
grow  and  progress  and  serve  the  ever- 
increasing  needs  and  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation. 

Early  in  my  time  in  the  Congress.  I 
went  on  record  in  this  matter  with  the 
following  statement: 

Washington',  D.C.  August  19,  1965. — Re- 
cent liearings  by  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, have  again  pointed  up  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  constant  vigil  over  the  waters 
of  the  Snake  River  .ind  the  Columbia  Basin. 
In  view  of  this.  I  have  called  for  open  and 
long  range  planning  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  also  for  an  open  declara- 
tion of  its  intention  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous water  projects  which  it  is  proposing. 

The  latest  indication  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  at  least  considering  trans- 
ferring water  from  one  basin  to  another  came 
during  hearings  on  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  Project.  In  this  particular  case,  there 
appears  to  be  more  project  than  available 
water  and  a  witness  from  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Mr,  D,  C.  McCarthy,  was  taken  to 
task  by  Rep.  John  P.  Savior  iR-Penn)  on  the 
future  intentions  of  the  Bureau.  Following 
is  a  part  of  the  colloquy  between  the  two, 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  Interesting  and 
illuminating. 

"Mr.  McCarthy.  We.  of  course,  expect  with- 
in the  next  20  to  25  years  there  ^siIl  be  a 
means  of  increasing  the  water  supply  for  the 
Colorado  River.  If  there  is  not,  then  the 
whole  area  faces  a  dismal  future. 

"Mr,  SAYLOR.  Come  on,  tell  the  rest  of  It. 


"Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
more  to  tell.  sir. 

■  Mr.  SAYLOR.  You  might  as  well  admit  you 
have  your  eye  on  the  water  in  California — 
North  California — and  you  have  your  eye 
on  the  water  up  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
These  are  the  places  you  are  going  to  try  to 
put  the  water  in  the  Colorado  from. 

"Mr.  McCarthy.  We  recognize  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  water  in  the  entire  Colorado 
River  Basin.  Where  we  are  going  to  get  it 
requires  a  lot  more  investigation  and  study." 

Following  this  exchange,  and  because  of  its 
implications.  I  then  made  the  following 
statement: 

"Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  there  have  been  some 
important  things  brought  out  trxlay  in  this 
examination  which  we  should  certainly  keep 
an  eye  on  Tins  esp>eclally  applies  to  p)olicles 
and  development  of  water,  i>artlcularly  as 
they  relate  to  efforts  and  desires  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  get  these  figures  straight  so  we  know  where 
the  water  is  coming  from  and  If  there  Is 
sufficient  water.  If  water  is  to  be  brought 
from  other  areas,  we  should  know  how.  when, 
and  how  much." 

I  think  the  examination  today  has  shown 
without  doubt  that  there  is  a  water  prob- 
lem in  the  Colorado  River  area.  Certainly  It 
is  going  to  be  vitally  necessary  for  us  to  make 
a  good.  long  objective  study  :)f  this  We  can- 
not encourage  piecemeal  projects  which 
have  not  taken  into  account  our  overall 
water  picture  and  comprehensive  future  needs 
and  naively  hope  they  will  work  themsleves 
out  in  100  years. 

Soon  after  I  issued  this  further  state- 
ment bearing  in  the  matter  of  compre- 
hensive develojiment  of  our  water 
resources : 

Current  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  have  disclosed  a  dire 
threat  to  Idaho's  future  water.  The  hear- 
ings— on  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  project — 
have  revealed  that  water  for  the  project 
in  the  Immediate  future  would  come  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  Basin.— but  that  the 
t-Tpper  Colorado  Basin  could  reclaim  the 
water  should  It  be  needed  in  the  future,  or 
it  wotild  be  replaced  by  imported  water.  Im- 
i>lied  is  the  intentioji  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  get  future  water — imported  wa- 
ter— Irom  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  of 
which   the  Snake  River  Is  a  part. 

Because  of  this.  I  have  written  to  the  Bur- 
eau of  Reclamation  asking  that  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  present  and  future  water 
needs  and  resources  be  made  in  the  Western 
States.  I  have  asked  that  this  study  In- 
clude wastage  of  -vater  in  the  Colorado  Basin; 
reclaiming  of  water  in  the  Basin;  desaliniza- 
tion  of  sea  water;  and  sources  of  additional 
water  within,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Basin — in- 
cluding the  mUlions  of  acre  feet  of  water 
flowing  into  the  sea  each  year  from  Northern 
California. 

It  is  also  vitally  Important  that  Idaho  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  completely  assess 
her  resources  and  neeids,  which  can  be  done 
properly  through  the  Idaho  State  Depart- 
ment of  Reclamation  with  the  assistance  of 
organizations  such  as  the  newly-created 
State  Water  Resource  Board  and  the  Idaho 
State    Reclamation   .Association. 

In  Committee  I  shall  insist  that  no  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  authorization  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  Basin  project  unless  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  it  can  stand  by  itself,  or 
until  such  time  as  reports  are  received  on 
these  studies  absolutely  proving  that  a  sur- 
plus exists — and  then  that  It  be  authorized 
only  If  Idaho  receives  adequate  assurance 
of  protection  of  area  of  origin  so  that  Its 
usable  water,  present  and  future.  Is  not 
placed  In  Jeopardy.  I  shall  also  Insist  that 
all  possible  sources  of  water  available  to 
both   the    Upper   and    the   Lower   Colorado 


Basins  are  exhausted  before  any  water— 
irom  any  outside  source — Is  Imported  into 
these  areas. 

The  following  \ear  I  again  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  progress  of  water  development 
as  pertaining  to  the  central  Arizona  project 
when  It  was  before  the  89th  Congress: 

Washington.  DC  ,  September  15.  1966.- 
As  reported  last  week,  the  Lower  Colonidf 
Basin  BUI  is  dead  lor  this  Congress  ThLs 
stoppage,  even  though  proponents  will  tr> 
to  revive  it  during  the  next  Congress,  give;- 
the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  adder: 
valuable  time  in  which  to  inaugurate  anci 
complete  studies  of  their  own  water  re- 
sources and  future  needs.  This  is  essential 
In  that  it  Is  these  s.t.ues  that  would  most 
likely  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
large  quantities  uf  water  for  the  Southwest 
under  terms  of  the  bill. 

In  this  respect.  Senator  Len  B  Jordar. 
and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  calling  lor 
the  Southeast  Idaho  Water  project:  and  ihf 
entire  Idaho  Congressional  Delegation  ha.'^ 
introduced  legislation  for  the  .Southwest 
Idaho  Water  project 

Tlie  Southeast  proposal  provides  for  .'sup- 
plying new  and  supplemental  irrlgatlor, 
water  to  Idaho  lands  through  Lynn  Cran- 
dall  dam.  recharge  ul  the  undergrounu 
waters  in  the  Snake  River  plains,  construc- 
tion of  a  two-dam  project  on  the  Wuofi 
River  and  low  head  dams  below  Tliousan(. 
Springs  to  create  slack  water  lor  pump  back 
and  re-use  As  advanced,  the  project  wouln 
include  an  analysis  of  the  economics  am: 
hydrology  of  each  unit 

Tlie  Southwest  proposal  call.*;  for  a  four- 
dlvlsloned  project  encompiisslng  an  ;ireu  c.r 
:ibout  15.500  square  miles  and  spread  across 
eleven  Southwestern  Idaho  counties.  It 
would  provide  lull  irrigation  water  to  nenrl-. 
:i  half-million  .icres  of  new  land  and  sup- 
plemental water  for  62.000  acres  now  in- 
adequately irrigated 

The  demise  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Basli. 
project  Is  especially  heartening  news  ti' 
proponents  of  the  .Southeast  and  Southwest 
Idaho  Water  Development  projects  who  hav> 
been  and  are  diligently  working  to  gain  larl  ■ 
leaslbllity  reports  on  tiiem. 

On  the  weekend  of  August  26th.  SenaUr 
Jordan,  Senator  Church  and  I — together 
with  representatives  of  the  Corps  uf  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior—toured the  Snake  River  by  boat 
from  the  Swan  Valley  bridge  to  tlie  prf  - 
posed  Lynn  Crandall  dam  site,  some  twent . 
miles  downstream,  viewing  possible  reclama- 
tion and  nood  control  sites.  The  -rip  wa- 
rewarding  and  informative 

On   September  8   the  Department   <•!    ih. 
Irfterlor  announced  that  it  has  approved    . 
leaslbllity  report  on  developing  initial  phasi 
nf    the    Southwest    project,    including    Ur 
Mountain  Home  Division  and  two  units  • 
the  Garden  Valley  Division.  On  September  : 
iniblic  hearings  were  held  in  Boi.se  on  th.- 
project.  Rep.  Walter  Rogers  iD-Tex  i,  chair- 
man of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  Committee,  cor. 
ducted  the  hearings,  with  several  other  Cuii 
gressmen  from  the  subcommittee  attenduit.- 
No  "big  news"  came  either  from  the  recon- 
naissance trip  down  the  Snake  or  from  the 
hearings,   but    they   are    vital    steps   toward 
gaining  favorable  congressional  action.  When 
these  projects,  together  with  similar  project.": 
in   Oregon   and    Washington,   are    approved, 
then  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
have  gained  added  assurance  that  they  will 
have  water  In  perpetuity  to  meet  their  needs. 

Now  this  year  we  are  again  faced  with 
the  central  Arizona  project  along  with 
the  full-scale  treatment  of  the  Colorado 
Basin  water  problems  as  they  have  been 
added  through  compromise  and  deliber- 
ation am.ong  the  Colorado  States  and 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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Insular  Affairs.   My   statements  on  this 
matter  are  clear 

Washington.  DC.  April  U.  1968 —Proba- 
bly *.he  biggest  problem  with  which  we  have 
had  to  cope  the  last  few  days  In  the  House 
Ciimmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  the  Colorado  River  Project,  or  the  Cen- 
tral .Arizona  Project  as  It  Is  commonly  known. 
Instead  of  just  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
Central  .■\rlzona  Project,  as  was  originally 
intended,  this  bill  tries  to  solve  all  of  the 
pr'^biems  of  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin — 
not  only  for  today,  but  for  generations  to 
come 

The  most  objectionable — and  dangerous — 
section  of  the  bill  would  transfer  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  obligation  of 
the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  states  to 
furnish  one  and  one-half  million  acre  feet 
of  water  annually  to  Mexico  as  provided  for 
in  the  United  States-Mexican  Water  Treaty 
of  1944.  The  bill  anticipates  that  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River  must  be  augmented 
by  that  amount,  plus  an  additional  300.000 
acre  feet  for  evaporation  But  It  makes  no 
mention  of  how  the  augmentation  shall  be 
accomplished 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  this  could 
be  done  Weather  modification  is  one.  de- 
salination of  sea  water  is  another.  But.  as 
Congressman  John  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee recently  said  to  me.  "I  might  say  to 
you.  who  come  from  Idaho,  that  one  of  the 
places  they  are  looking  for  water  with  a  very 
Jaundiced  eye  Is  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  said 
that  they  have  made  no  studies  of  the  cost 
of  diverting  water  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  the  Colorado  Btlver  Basin.  But  it  was 
stated  in  Committee  by  qualified  experts  that 
such  diversion  would  cost  $2'2  billion  to  $4 
billion — or  more — for  the  necessary  1.8  mil- 
lion acre  feet  annually.  Then,  after  breach- 
ing the  dyke  and  allowing  a  trickle  of  Pacific 
Northwest  water  to  flow  to  the  Southwest,  it 
would  cost  very  little  more  for  the  Colorado 
Basin  states  to  increase  the  trickle  to  a 
torrent — 6.7  million  acre  feet  a  year  is  the 
fizure  most  often  mentioned. 

This  is  the  real  threat.  If  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  states 
are  realized,  up  tj  8  5  million  acre  feet  of 
water  could  be  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Our  chance  to  defeat  this 
water  grab  will  come  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  vote. 

Rep  Wayne  Asplnall  iD-Colo),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  has  con- 
ceded that  he  will  have  a  hard  time  getting 
the  bill  through  In  Its  present  form.  And 
Rep  Saylor.  a  20- year  veteran  of  the  House. 
and  an  extremely  capable  legislator,  has 
pledged  a  "real  effort"  to  get  Section  302. 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  transfer,  dtit  of 
the  bill.  He  told  me  that,  with  the  section  In 
the  bill.  "I  don't  see  how  anybody  from 
other  than  any  of  the  seven  basin  states 
could  possibly  support  it." 

WASHINGTON.  DC  .  May  9.  1968 — The  Colo- 
r.tdii  River  Project  Bill,  now  before  the  Con- 
fess. IS  a  devious  and  tricky  method  of 
increasing  the  available  water  in  the  Colo- 
rado River — very  possibly  at  the  expense  of 
Idaho  and  the  Pacific  Northwest — with  the 
cost  to  be  underwritten  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  whole  country. 

Going  back  a  bit  into  the  history  of  the 
Colorado  River,  in  1922  the  seven  states  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  signed  a  compact 
governing  the  use  of  the  river's  water.  At 
that  time  they  knew  that  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  was  using,  and  was  entitled  to  use. 
water  from  the  river.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
discussions  of  water  for  Mexico  occupied  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
comp<«:t.  Then,  in  1944.  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  w.-is  ratified,  assuring  to  Mexico  1.5 
million  acre,  feet  of  water  a  year. 


Now  the  Basin  States  want  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  Mexico's  quota  from  them- 
selves to  the  rest  of  the  Unlteri  States.  If 
this  were  done,  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
would  have  to  be  Increased  by  the  1 .5  million 
acre-feet  allocated  to  Mexico,  plus  an  addi- 
tional 300  thousand  acre-feet  to  allow  for 
evaporation  And.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a 
national  responsibility,  the  taxpyayers  of  the 
entire  United  States  would  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  procurement  of  the  Increased  water 
flow. 

The  threat  to  Idaho  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west Is  that  the  Southwestern  States  are 
looking  to  our  area  as  the  most  logical  source 
for  the  water  with  which  to  increase  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  And.  realistically,  the 
original  transfer  of  1.8  million  feet  to  satisfy 
Mexico's  claim,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  of  2I2  to  4  billion  dollars, 
would  Just  be  a  foot  in  the  door.  It  would 
then  be  possible  for  the  Basin  States  to  in- 
crease the  flow  from  a  trickle  to  a  torrent 
at  relatively  little  expense  to  themselves. 
They  speak  now  of  an  additional  6  7  million 
feet — a  figure  that  could,  and  probably 
would,  be  increased  greatly. 

Obviously,  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
under  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  a  thlnly- 
dlsgulsed  pretext,  but  a  pretext  that  would 
result  in  an  immediate  windfall  of  1.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  for  the  seven  Basin 
States — plus  what  they  could   later  acquire. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  in  this  matter.  The 
Central  Arizona  Project,  which  is  a  fjart  of 
the  bill — and  which  would  give  to  Arizona 
what  13  rightfully  hers  by  virtue  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court — would  be  no 
problem  if  it  were  to  be  considered  by  itself. 
It  should  not  be  tied  In  with  the  scheming 
v/ater  grab  which  the  Colorado  River  Project 
would  authorize.  Unfortunately,  acceptance 
of  the  Colorado  Project  is  the  price  the  other 
Basin  States  are  forcing  Arizona  to  pay  In 
order  to  obtain  their  support  for  the  CAP. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Colorado  River 
Project  win  die,  as  it  did  last  year,  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  However,  should  it 
reach  the  House  for  vote.  I  am  confident  that, 
with  Its  drastic  and  far-reaching  proposals 
fully  explained,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  allow  the  responsibilities  of  seven 
states  to  be  foisted  on  the  entire  country. 

The  following  statement  further  il- 
luminates this  situation : 

H.R.  3300 — The  Colobado  River  Bill 

The  central  feature  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Bill,  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  a 
worthy  project,  of  economic  feasibility  and 
in  the  tradition  of  sound  reclamation  devel- 
opment 

However,  two  other  provisions  which  have 
been  added  make  H.R.  3300  highly  objection- 
able. 

In  particular  they  Imply  an  immense  fed- 
eral-expenditure and  an  unusual  abandon- 
ment of  congressional  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 

1.  One  provision  of  Section  401  provides 
that  "Costs  of  construction,  op>eratlon  and 
maintenance  allocated  to  the  replenish- 
ment ...  of  Colorado  River  flows  .  .  .  shall  be 
nonreimbursable."  The  effect  of  this  lan- 
guage, when  taken  together  with  language 
found  In  Title  II  of  the  bill.  Is  to  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  construct  a  massive 
public  works  project — probably  consisting  of 
pumps,  canals  and  reservoirs  to  Import  water 
or  a  desalting  project — capable  of  increasing 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  by  2'i  million 
acre-feet  per  year. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  project 
would  be  "nonreimbursable"  or.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  built  at  federal  expense. 

The  cost  of  replacing  water  delivered  to 
Mexico  has  been  estimated  at  S8  billion  dol- 
lars. And  these  costs  do  not  reflect  Interest 
charges. 


C-ongre«5s  should  not  make  a  legislative 
coninutjnent  of  this  nature  until  it  has 
weighed  and  evaluated  all  of  the  facts  and 
all  of  the  costs  involved.  At  present,  no 
studies  have  been  nmde  of  any  of  the  relevant 
questions  such  as  where  the  water  would 
oome  from,  what  it  would  cost,  etc  Congress 
should  reserve  a  decision  on  assuming  an  ob- 
ligation of  this  magnitude  until  the  appro- 
priate information  is  available 

2.  Tlie  second  objectionable  feature  of  the 
bill  is  found  in  Title  II.  Title  II  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  recon- 
naissance and  feasibility  plans  for  increasing 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  by  2'/2  million 
acre-feet  per  year. 

Contrary  to  existing  law  and  policy,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  proceed  immediately 
from  a  reconnaissance  grade  study  w  a  pre- 
constructlon  feasibility  plan  As  a  result 
the  Congress  is  denied  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  reconnaissance  plan 
before  the  feasibility  study  is  autlionzed. 
This  creates  an  unwarranted  exception  to 
Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act  and  procedures  normally  followed 
by  the  Committee  and  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  exception  has  been 
made  to  the  Act  and  normal  procedures.  It 
constitutes  an  abdication  of  Congressional 
responsibility  to  evaluate  water  resource  proj- 
ects by  the  executive  branch  before  au- 
thorizing detailed  preconstructlon  feasi- 
bility studies 

It  Is  unwise  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

It  is  irresponsible  as  a  matter  of  economics, 
because  the  project  which  will  ultimately 
be  proposed  may  cost  as  much  as  $10  to  $30 
billion.  Furthermore,  it  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause no  water  shortage  will  occur  for  more 
than  30  years. 

H.R.  3300  should  me  amended  to  remove 
these  two  features  from  the  bill.  If  this  Is 
done,  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  the 
other  projects  which  would  be  authorized  by 
H.R.  3300  may  proceed.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  these  proposed  projects 
alone  is  Si. 3  billion.  This  is  a  large  authoriza- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  are  all  conscious  of 
the  pressures  for  economy  "Vet  this  is  a  justi- 
fied authorization. 

The  bill  should  not.  however,  be  adopted 
If  the  provisions  discussed  here  are  not  de- 
leted. They  were  not  recommended  by  the 
Administration  when  the  basic  legislation 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  They  were 
not  included  in  the  Senate  passed  bill  to 
authorize  the  Central   Arizona  Project. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  "additional 
separate  md  dissenting  view"  at  pages 
162-170  of  the  Report  on  H.R.  3300  (Report 
No.  1312)    for  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  central  Arizona 
project,  an  irrigation  development  long 
awaited  by  the  State  of  Anzona,  itself 
is  worthy  of  support. 

But  it  is  essential  to  critically  examine 
two  particular  features  of  H.R.  3300,  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  bill,  which 
are  different  from  the  measure  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  which  are  not  in 
agreement,  witii  the  Depaitment  of 
Interior'.'^  position: 

First.  The  Mexican  Water  Treaty  pro- 
vision is  contraiy  to  existing  law  and  is 
without  precedent.  It  also  implies  a 
potential  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  inesti- 
mable billions  of  dollars  and  is  like  v\Tit- 
ing  a  blank  check  on  the  Federal 
Treasuiy 

Second.  The  provision  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  feasibility  study  fla- 
grantly disregards  existing  law  and  is  an 
improper  and  unbridled  delegation  of 
congressional  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  an  executive  agency. 
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Both  of  the.se  troublesome  features 
can  and  should  be  removed  from  H.R. 
3300.  Neither  is  essential  to  the  authoriz- 
ing of  the  central  Arizona  project. 

I  hoiie  this  bod.v  will  fliminate  these 
highly  objectionable  and  extremely  con- 
troversial and  costly  features  from  H.R. 
3300  to  make  it  an  acceptable  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico    IMr.   Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
favorably  today  on  this  bill  to  authorize 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  projects  such  as  this  that 
represent  the  best  investment  that  we 
could  possibly  make  in  the  economic 
future  of  our  Nation.  I  personally  am 
concerned  at  the  tendency  to  place 
greater  emphasLs  on  .some  of  the  newer. 
more  u'lamorou.s  dome.stic  programs  and 
neglect  the  programs  basic  to  the  devel- 
opment and  preservation  of  our  great  na- 
tural resources. 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  of 
the  total  reclamation  investment,  for 
example,  89  percent  is  repayable  and  is 
being  repaid,  a  crood  share  of  it  with  in- 
terest. I  know  of  no  other  Federal  invest- 
ment in  our  natural  resources  that  can 
show  such  a  return.  Only  the  invest- 
ment charged  to  purposes  which,  by  na- 
tional policy,  arc  nonreimbursable,  is  not 
repaid.  Since  the  :-eclamation  program 
was  initiated  back  in  1902,  we  have  ex- 
pended about  S5.5  billion  on  Federal 
reclamation  projects.  This  incidentally, 
as  you  know,  lepresents  only  about  one 
year's  expenditure  under  the  space  pro- 
gram. These  reclamation  projects  are 
now  furnishing  water  to  over  9  million 
acres  of  land  and  producing  more  than 
150  different  crops  with  a  gross  crop  value 
of  about  SI. 5  billion  annually.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  income  taxes  generated  by 
these  reclamation  projects  during  the  last 
25  years  alone,  have  exceeded  the  total 
of  Federal  investment  in  the  projects. 

The  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
other  aspects  of  our  water  resource  de- 
velopment are  equally  startling.  For  a 
relatively  small  public  investment,  large 
investments  have  resulted  in  the  private 
sector.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
since  1952.  about  5^31.5  billion  has  been 
invested  m  industrial  production  facili- 
ties at  water-oriented  sites.  Yet  the  Na- 
tions' total  capital  investment  in  "11 
navigation  work  to  date  by  the  Corp:?  'f 
Engineers,  including  our  harbors  and  in- 
land waterways,  is  less  than  $5  billion. 
This  represents  a  pretty  good  investment 
ratio  of  more  than  26  to  1.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Federal  flood  control  investment 
of  S5  billion  to  date  by  the  corps  has  al- 
ready saved  an  estimated  $15.8  billion  in 
damages.  Storage  in  the  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  furnishes 
about  2  billion  gallons  of  municipal  and 
industrial  water  to  over  14  million  people 
annually.  And  there  are  many  other 
valuable  benefits  accruing  from  these 
projects,  such  as  power  gencation  and 
recreation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  great 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  date  from 
these  projects  constructed  by  the  Corps 


of  Engineers  resulted  from  an  investment 
of  only  about  $20  billion  since  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  founded  in  1824,  or 
only  about  one- fourth  of  what  we  will 
spend  on  national  defense  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Although  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  to  date  in  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment of  our  country,  the  job  facing 
us  in  the  years  ahead  is  of  tremendous 
magnitude  and  complexity.  We  must  not 
stop  now  in  providing  the  essential  au- 
thorizations required  to  meet  the  critical 
water  resources  needs  facing  many  areas 
of  the  countiy. 

It  is  estimated,  with  the  population 
explosion  and  rising  standard  of  living, 
that  the  daily  water  lequirements  of  the 
next  generation  may  approximate  a  tril- 
lion gallons  compared  to  the  present  daily 
level  of  400  billion  gallons.  Since  the 
supply  cannot  be  significantly  increased. 
eveiy  possible  means  will  have  to  be 
employed  to  conserve  and  use  water 
wisely.  No  area  of  our  covmtry  will  escape 
water  resource  problems  in  the  future, 
whether  it  be  flood  conti'ol,  drought, 
pollution  control,  industrial  and  munici- 
pal water  shortages,  navigation,  and  so 
forth. 

I  feel  that  there  is  no  alternptive  to 
providing  the  necessary*  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  essential  water 
resource  projects  which  after  review  have 
been  found  to  be  economically  feasible. 
Certainly  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  is  urgently  needed  by  the  region 
to  augment  its  inadequate  water  supply 
and  the  plan,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  is  feasible  and  economically 
well  justified.  Over  86  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect cost  will  be  repaid  over  a  50-year 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  this 
authorization  and  hope  it  will  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
IMr.  LloypI. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  represent- 
ing a  State  whose  cultivated  lands  repre- 
sent only  4  ijercent  of  its  total  land  area 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  com- 
municate to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress the  urgency  of  adopting  responsible 
legislation  to  put  to  beneficial  use  the 
existing  water  resources  of  this  vast  land 
with  such  great  potential  benefit  to  all 
America. 

Two  authorizations  in  this  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  bill  directly  affect 
my  State  and  district.  The  first  is  the 
Uintah,  or  first  unit  of  the  ultimate 
l>hase  of  the  central  Utah  project,  which 
will  make  possible  the  continued  indus- 
trial and  population  growth  of  much  of 
central  and  north  central  Utah  where 
the  greater  part  of  our  population  now 
resides  and  which  future  population 
projections  reveal  to  be  dependent  upon 
water  from  the  Colorado  River.  Tlie 
Dixie  project,  near  Utah's  semitropical 
southeiTi  boimdaiT.  will  make  jxissible 
industrial,  population,  and  agricultural 
development  in  a  wonderfully  scenic 
land,  with  attractive  c'imnte,  and  geo- 
graphically adjacent  to  the  southern 
California,  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  mar- 
kets. These  projects  of  course  are  to  be 
substantially  repaid  by  the  users  of  water 


and  other  services  of  Uie  projects,  and  ad 
valorem  taxes  to  be  paid  by  local  resi- 
dents. 

There  are  many  solid  argimients  for 
the  first  of  these  authorizations — the 
Uintah  unit  of  the  central  Utah.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use  in  Utah's  itrban  areas. 

POPtJLATION  GROWTH  OF  SALT  LAKE  COtTNTT  AND 
WASATCH     FRONT 

Tlie  population  of  Utah  today  Is  a  little 
over  1  million,  but  Utah  ranks  fifth 
among  the  10  fastest  growing  States  in 
the  Nation,  percentagewise,  according  to 
a  population  projection  study  by  U.S. 
News  &  World  Repwrt.  based  on  official 
data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Tlie 
study  revealed  that  the  percent  of  Utah'.s 
population  growth  between  1966  and 
1980 — 30.1  percent — will  be  exceeded 
only  by  Arizona,  Florida,  New  Mexico, 
and  California.  A  more  recent  study  on 
population  projections  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re- 
search, University  of  Utah,  predicts  an 
even  faster  rate  of  growth  than  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  projections  antic- 
ipated. Tlie  first  projection  estimated  a 
population  in  Utah  of  1,311.000  by  the 
year  1980.  as  compared  to  about  1  million 
today.  The  University  of  Utah  projec- 
tions e.stimate  th  population  at  1.446.800 
by  1980,  a  difference  of  135.800. 

Over  76  percent  of  the  State's  entire 
population  is  concentrated  in  the  "Wa- 
.satch  front."  the  industrial  counties  of 
Salt  Lake.  Utah.  Davis,  and  Weber,  with 
over  44  percent  living  in  Salt  Lake  Coun- 
ty alone.  Population  projections  ba.sed  on 
the  scientific  studies  by  the  bureau  of 
economic  and  business  research  show 
that  in  little  over  50  years,  by  the  year 
2020,  the  State  will  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,675,000.  an  increase  of  over  265 
percent.  Of  that  number.  1,310.000,  or 
nearly  49  percent,  will  be  located  in  Salt 
Lake  County,  with  Weber,  Davis,  and 
Utah  Counties  each  containing  over  11 
percent  of  the  State's  total  population. 
That  is.  provided  water  is  available  for 
municipal  and  industrial  growth — water 
which  must  be  provided  by  the  central 
Utah  project  now  under  construction 
with  additional  and  e.s.sential  authoriza- 
tions provided  by  this  bill. 

ECONOMIC     AND     INDrSTRIM.     GROWTH     OF     SALT 
LAKE    COtlNTY    AND    THE    WASATCH    FRONT 

Studies  based  on  official  data  from  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  show  that  Wasatch 
front  counties  which  make  up  the  inter- 
mountain  West's  major  urban  and  in- 
dustrial center,  arc  also  experiencing 
phenomenal  economic  and  industrial 
growth,  a  growth  'vhich  will  be  stopped  in 
the  absence  of  newly  developed  water 
supplies  from  the  Colorado  River. 

Among  the  major  standard  metropoh- 
tan  areas  of  the  Nation,  during  the  dec- 
ade 1954-63.  this  area  ranked:  .sixth  in 
l^ercent  increase — 04  percent — in  em- 
ployees in  manufacturing,  eighth  in  per- 
cent increa.se — 70.6  percent — in  growth 
of  retail  sales.  10th  in  percent  increase — 
54.9  percent — in  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing. 16th  in  percent  increa.se — 93.1 
percent— in  effective  buying  income.  19th 
in  percent  increase — 40  4  percent — in 
service  receipts.  3nd  28th  in  percent  in- 
crease— 23.7  percent^ -in  wholesale  sales. 
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The  National  Planning  Associates  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  projections  for 
224  metropolitan  areas  predict  that  be- 
tween 1962  and  1975.  the  total  civilian 
employment  of  the  Wasatch  front  area 
will  increase  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  2.9  percent,  compared  with  18  percent 
for  the  United  States,  and  2.2  percent  for 
the  Mountain  States.  During  the  same 
period,  personal  income  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  4.7  percent  annually  in  the 
Wasatch  front  area,  compared  to  4.2 
percent  for  the  United  States,  and  4.6 
percent  for  the  Mountain  States. 

In  Salt  Lake  County  alone,  total  em- 
ployment has  increased  from  119.350 
jobs  in  1952  to  179.670  in  1965.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research,  in  its  population  pro- 
jections for  Utah  and  Utah's  counties, 
noted  of  Salt  Lake  County : 

The  explanation  for  tlie  comity's  growth 
In  population  Is  economic  opportunity.  To 
Illustrate,  m  the  postwar  period  of  1952  to 
1960.  employment  in  the  Salt  Lake  Metro- 
polit,in  area  incre.ised  .it  an  average  annual 
rate  of  3  5  percent  .is  against  a  growth  rate 
for  the  state- as  a  whole  of  only  2.2  percent 
for  this  period.  With  the  exception  of  agri- 
culture, which  lost  Jobs  In  the  1952  to  1965 
base  period,  .nnd  mining,  which  held  fairly 
constant,  all  other  categories  had  Increasing 
employment.  The  most  rapidly  growing  cate- 
gories were  manufacturing,  services,  finance. 
trade  and  government. 

Salt  Lake  County's  total  personal  in- 
come has  risen  from  S544  million  in  1954 
to  $1.3  billion  in  1966.  Wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade  m  1965  accounted  for  over  22 
percent  of  the  wage  and  salary  receipts 
in  the  county,  while  manufacturing  ac- 
counted for  over  19  percent:  government, 
17  percent:  and  services.  11  percent. 
Total  personal  income  for  Utah  as  a 
whole  was  S2.5  billtpn  in  1966.  Govern- 
ment accounted  for  over  30  percent  of 
wage  and  sala.-y  receipts  for  the  entire 
State,  with  manufacturing  accounting 
for  nearly  19  percent;  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade.  17  percent:  and  services,  10 
percent. 

The  Wasatch  front  area  is  a  leading 
steel-producing  center  in  the  West,  with 
plants  operated  by  the  Greneva  division 
of  the  Umted  States  Steel  Corp.  It  is  also 
the  center  of  the  largest  nonferrous 
smelting  area  in  the  country,  producing 
copper,  gold,  silver,  lead.  zinc.  coal.  salt, 
and  other  valuable  metals  and  minerals. 
Oil.  first  discovered  in  Utah  20  years  ago. 
has  led  to  extensive  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion in  the  area,  and  Salt  Lake  City  is 
the  refining  center  for  major  markets  in 
the  intermountain  West. 

The  area  is  also  home  of  large-scale 
defense-related  activities,  including  Boe- 
ing Aircraft.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp., 
Litton  Industries.  Speriy,  Hercules.  Inc.. 
and  Montek.  The  Univac  Computer  Di- 
vision of  Sperry-Rand  Corp.  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  establish  a  major 
computer  production  facility  in  the  area. 
Additionally.  Salt  Lake  County  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  10  proposed  site  loca- 
tions for  the  Sentinel  missile  system, 
which  would  employ  between  400  and  700 
persons.  Military  activities  already  estab- 
lished in  the  area  include  Hill  Air  Force 
Base.  Tooele  Army  Depot.  Defense  De- 
pot Ogden,  and  Dugway  Proving  Ground. 

Salt    Lake    metropolitan    areas    rank 


sixth  with  other  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  percent  of  growth  in  employees 
in  manufacturing. 

Rank,  city,  and  increaae.  1954  to  1963 

Percent 

1.  Anaheim,      Santa      Ana.      Garden 

Grove.    Calif 513  3 

2.  .«an  Jose.  Calif 233.5 

3.  Sacramento.  Calif— 161.  5 

4.  Phoenix,   .\rlz_ 159.5 

■i.  Miami.    Fla — ^ 77.8 

6.  Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 64.0 

7.  Washington.  DC 63.2 

8    Denver.  Colo .-.     61.3 

;•    Tampa.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla 60.3 

10.  San    Bernardino.    Riverside.    On- 
tario.   Calif 57.3 

Salt  Lake  metropolitan  areas  rank  10th 
with  other  major  metropolitan  areas  in  per- 
cent of  growth  In  value  of  manufacture. 

Rank.   city,   and    increase   1954    to    1963 

Percent 

1.  .Anaheim.      Santa      Ana,      Garden 

Grove,   Calif 280.3 

2.  Phoenix.   Ariz 91.2 

3.  San  Jose.  Calif 88.1 

4.  Sacramento,  Calif 80.7 

5.  Tampa.  St    Petersburg,  Fla 72.5 

6.  Washington.  DC 68.3 

7.  Denver.  Colo 65.2 

8.  .Atlanta.  Ga 60.3 

9.  San  Bernardino.  Riverside,  Ontario. 

Calif   58.9 

10.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 54.9 

Salt  Lake  metropolitan  areas  rank  8th  with 
other  major  metropolitan  areas  in  percent 
growth  in  retail  sales. 

Rank,  city,  and   increase   1954   to   1963 

Percent 

1.  Anaheim.      Santa      Ana.      Garden 

Grove.    Calif 293.3 

2.  San  Jose.   Calif 163.4 

3.  Phoenix.  Ariz 130.3 

4.  San  Bernardino.  Riverside.  Ontario. 

Calif    107.0 

5.  Sacramento.  Calif 91.8 

6.  Tampa.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla 88.9 

7.  San  Diego.  Calif 75.8 

8.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 70.6 

9.  Washington.  DC- 67.9 

10.  Miiuni.    Pla 66.5 

PRESENT  WATER  SUPPLIES  AND  FUTURE  NEEDS  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  COUNTY 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
a  report  on  the  Little  Dell  flood  control 
project  now  pending  authorization  by 
Congress,  noted: 

Provision  of  an  adequate  municipal  water 
supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  its  en- 
virons has  been  a  continuing  problem  since 
the  founding  of  the  city  in  1847.  The  supply 
available  from  convenient  and  inexpensive 
sources  already  has  been  developed.  Supple- 
mental supplies  have  become  progressively 
more  expensive  owing  to  the  necessary  costs 
for  storage,  conveyance  and  treatment.  The 
most  recent  substantial  addition  to  the  sup- 
ply was  obtained  from  the  Federal  Provo 
Rlyer  Project  by  means  of  the  42-mile  Salt 
Lake  aqueduct  completed  in  1950.  According 
to  data  available  from  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  domestic 
water  requirements  in  the  service  area  of 
that  district  will  exceed  the  presently  devel- 
oped firm  supply  by  about  the  year  1970.  The 
predicted  future  requirements  were  based  up- 
on the  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  serv- 
ice area,  and  a  future  average  daily  rate  of 
water  consumption  of  220  gallons  per  capita. 
Further,  there  are  some  areas  adjacent  to 
the  city,  not  presently  serviced  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District,  in  which  an  urgent 
need  for  domestic  water  already  exists. 

The  present  dependable  water  supply 
fo,r  the  area  served  by  the  metropolitan 


water  district  of  Salt  Lake  City  from 
existing  sources  is  93.600  acre-feet  an- 
nually. Runoff  from  creeks  accounts  for 
62  percent  of  the  total  supply,  while 
water  from  Deer  Cieek  Reservoir  via  the 
Salt  Lake  aqueduct  accounts  for  23  per- 
cent. The  iemainin<T  15  percent  is  ob- 
tained from  wells  and  springs. 

The  annual  water  demand  for  the 
368.000  persons  presently  served  by  the 
metropolitan  water  district  is  88.300  acre- 
feet  per  year.  Based  on  estimates  con- 
tained in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  report, 
shortages  will  begin  to  exist  in  1971.  when 
the  population  in  the  service  area  reaches 
410.000.  The  annual  water  demand  at 
that  time  is  estimated  to  be  98.400  acre- 
feet,  exceeding  the  existing  supply  by 
4.800  acre-feet.  As  the  population  grows 
the  shortage  will  continue  to  increase 
until  by  1985.  when  the  ixipulation  in  the 
service  area  reaches  575.000.  an  addition- 
al 44.400  acre-feet  annually  will  be  re- 
quired just  to  meet  human  needs. 

An  independent  study  conducted  for 
the  metropolitan  water  district  by 
Berger  Associates,  Inc..  a  consulting  en- 
gineering firm  in  Salt  Lake  City,  noted 
in  a  1964  report: 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  (population) 
forecast  may  be  too  high  or  too  low.  it  is  now 
apparent  that  an  additional  water  supply 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Metropolitan  .Area  will  be 
needed  by  1970  or  possibly  before  that  time. 
It  is  also  app.'irent  that  the  development  of 
new  sc^irces  of  supply  will  continue  to  be 
needed  at  eight  to  ilfteen  year  intervals  after 
1970 — depending  on  the  rate  of  population 
growth  and  the  amount  of  water  obtained 
from  each  new  source  of  supply. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  population  estimates  used  in  the 
19S4  study  projected  a  population  of 
1.160.000  persons  in  Salt  Lake  County 
by  the  year  2020.  The  most  recent  pro- 
jections by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research.  University  of  Utah, 
estimates  a  population  in  Salt  Lake 
County  of  1.310.000  by  the  year  2020.  or 
150.000  more  than  the  figure  on  which 
the  Berger  report  was  based. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WATER  DEMAND 


Population, 

Dependable 

Salt  Lake 

Annual 

water 

Additional 

Calendar 

City  metro- 

water 

supply 

water 

year 

politan 

demand 

from 

required 

.vater 

(acre-leet) 

existing 

(acre-leet) 

service 

sources 

area 

(acre-feet) 

I960.... 

277. 000 

66.  500 

93. 600 

0 

1961.... 

285. 000 

58. 400 

93.600 

0 

196Z. ... 

292, 000 

70. 100 

93. 600 

0 

1963.... 

300.  000 

72.000 

93.600 

0 

1964... 

310.000 

74,400 

93. 600 

0 

1965.... 

323.  000 

77.!00 

93. 600 

0 

1966.... 

337. 000 

80.  SOO 

93. 600 

0 

1967.... 

352.  000 

84.400 

93. 600 

0 

1968.... 

368.  000 

88.  300 

93. 600 

0 

1969... 

380. 000 

91.200 

93. 600 

0 

1970.... 

390. 000 

93. 600 

93. 600 

0 

1971.... 

410.000 

98. 400 

93. 600 

4,800 

1972.... 

422,  000 

101,300 

93.600 

7,700 

1973.... 

432. 000 

103,700 

93. 600 

10.100 

1974.... 

442. 000 

106,100 

93.600 

12,500 

1975.... 

454. 000 

109,000 

93.600 

15.400 

1976.... 

465. 000 

111.600 

93. 600 

18.000 

1977.... 

478.000 

114.700 

93. 600 

21.100 

1978.... 

491. ooa 

117,800 

93. 600 

24. 200 

1979.... 

505. 000 

121.200 

93.600 

27.600 

1980.... 

520.  000 

124.800 

93. 600 

31.200 

1981.... 

530.  000 

127.200 

93.600 

33.600 

1982.... 

540. 000 

129.600 

93. 600 

36. 000 

1983.... 

550.  000 

133.000 

93. 600 

38. 400 

1984.... 

562. 000 

134.900 

93.600 

41.300 

1985.... 

575. 000 

138.000 

93. 600 

44. 400 
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Source:  U.S.  Army  Covps  of  Engineers. 


.Xnother  study  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  November 
1967.  shows  that  presently  developed 
water  supplies  for  all  of  Salt  Lake  Coun- 
ty, including  areas  served  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Metropolitan  Water  District,  the 
Salt  Lake  County  Water  Conservancy 
District,  and  smaller  independent  sys- 
tems and  wells  is  about  249.000  acre- 
feet  annually.  Authorities  agree  that  by 
1970.  present  .supplies  will  become  inade- 
quate. 

Estimates  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  for  the  entire  county  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table  prepared 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 


Year      Population 


1960 
1980. 
2000 
2020 


383. 000 

704. 000 

1.044. 000 

1.406,000 


Industrial 
water 

required 
(JCre-teet) 


117.000 
2U0. 000 
322.000 
455.000 


l^unicipal 
water  Total 

required       (icie-teet) 
(acre-leet) 


77. 000 
166, 000 
:.'75. 000 
394.  000 


194.000 
366.000 
597.000 
849. 000 


The  Bureau's  report  stat«d: 

The  studies  showed  that  the  present  water 
supply  and  existing  facilities  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Salt  Lake  County  until 
1969.  j^dditional  supplies  would  need  to  be 
developed  to  meet  needs  beyond  that  time 

The  Bureau  estimated  that  new  de- 
velopments already  planned,  including 
delivery  of  water  to  Salt  Lake  County 
from  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  beginning  in  1972.  some  in- 
creased use  of  ground  water.  con.struction 
of  local  storage  reservoirs  to  retain  flood 
waters,  and  a  gradual  conversion  of  irri- 
gation water  lo  mimicipal  and  industrial 
purposes  could  meet  the  municipal  water 
needs  of  the  county  up  to  the  year  1966 
and  the  industrial  needs  to  the  year  2016. 
Maximum  supply  from  the  Bonneville 
unit  is  dependent  upon  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  central 
Utah  project,  the  first  unit  of  which  is 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

Water  needs  beyond  that  time  depend 
on  a  completed  and  fully  operable  central 
Utah  project,  which,  when  completed, 
would  allow  Utah  to  divert  water  from 
the  sparsely  populated  eastern  borders 
of  the  State  to  the  teeming  Wasatch 
front  area  for  municipal  and  industrial 
uses. 

Utah  currently  uses  about  6  million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  its  main 
sources,  including  the  Colorado  River,  of 
which  the  State  presently  uses  about  34 
percent  of  its  compact  entitlement,  the 
Bear  River.  Wasatch  Mountain  water- 
sheds, the  Virgm  River  and  other  minor 
streams,  and  underground  water  .supplies. 
A  report  by  the  Utah  Division  of  Water 
Resources  to  the  Coordinating  Council  on 
Natural  Resources  stated: 

If  the  State  of  Utah  were  to  irrigate  all  of 
the  arable  lands,  meet  expected  municipal 
and  industrial  uses,  and  supply  water  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  over  14  million  acre  feet 
of  water  would  be  required  annually. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  substantially 
more  water  could  be  put  to  beneficial  and 
economic  uses  than  will  be  available  in  the 
reasonably   foreseeable  future. 

If  Utah  were  able  to  put  to  beneficial 
use  its  entire  compact  entitlement  of  1.7 
million  acre-feet,  assuming  a  lull  supply 
in  the  river,  the  State  would  still  be  far 
short  of  its  needs  and  potential. 


Tliat  startling  fact  underscores  the 
importance  of  reclamation  development 
in  the  second  most  arid  State  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  vital  role  which 
a  completed  central  Utah  project  plays 
in  that  development.  A  completed  cen- 
tral Utah  project  and  related  facilities 
will  ultimately  allow  Utah  to  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  its  full  share  of  the  Colorado 
River,  which  experts  agree  is  essential  to 
support  the  expected  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  the  economy  of  the  area. 

DIXIE    PROJECT 

Title  III.  section  307.  of  H.R.  3300  reau- 
thorizes the  Dixie  project  in  southwest- 
ern Utah  and  provides  for  its  financial 
integration  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project.  The  Dixie  was  originally  au- 
thorized for  construction  under  Public 
Law  88-565.  approved  September  2.  1964. 
Following  that  authorization,  detailed 
studies  of  the  original  reservoir  site 
unexpectedly  revealed  the  probability  of 
excessive  reservoir  leakage  which  would 
require  extremely  costly  treatment  of 
the  subsurface  to  correct.  The  subsequent 
search  for  another  damslte  resulted  in 
selection  of  a  site  about  15  miles  down- 
stream. 

However,  the  change  required  consid- 
erable modification  of  project  facilities, 
including  the  elimination  of  power  de- 
velopment as  a  feature.  Without  power 
revenues,  which  would  have  provided 
revenues  to  a.ssist  in  repayment  of  the 
costs  of  the  project,  the  Dixie's  financial 
status  has  been  changed,  and  it  now  re- 
quires financial  assistance  from  the  lower 
basin  fund  as  provided  in  H.R.  3300. 

The  Dixie  project  would  collect  sur- 
plus flows  of  the  Virgin  River,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  as  defined  by  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  The  Virgin  River  is  an  inter- 
state stream  which  drains  an  area  of 
6,000  square  miles,  of  which  2,900  square 
miles  are  in  Utah,  1,100  .square  miles  are 
in  Nevada,  and  some  2,000  square  miles 
are  in  Arizona.  Waters  collected  by  the 
Virgin  River  empty  into  Lake  Mead. 

The  Dixie  project,  which  would  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  of  S58  million, 
would  consist  of  a  Virgin  River  dam  and 
256,200  acre-foot  reservoir,  a  hurricane 
diversion  dam  to  divert  unregulated 
riverflow  to  the  LaVerkin  Canal,  and  the 
enlarged  Hurricane  Canal,  and  the 
Washington  Fields  Canal  system  and  the 
Washington-Ivans  Canal  system,  which 
will  receive  water  from  the  Virgin  River 
Reservoir.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
plan  would  be  to  supply  45.400  acre-feet 
of  irrigation  water  from  the  Virgin  River 
to  6.900  acres  of  new  lands  to  be  irri- 
gated in  the  area  and  supply  .supple- 
mental irrigation  water  to  10.004  acres 
presently  irrigated  from  the  Virgin  and 
Santa  Clara  Rivers.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides from  5.000  acre-feet  of  water  to 
meet  municipal  and  industrial  require- 
ments of  the  city  of  St.  George.  Utah, 
which  is  expected  to  quadruple  its  popu- 
lation between  1965  and  2025.  The  project 
would  also  benefit  Cedar  City,  Utah,  by 
permitting  an  average  5.500  acre-foot  up- 
stream diversion  to  meet  expected 
growth  in  that  area. 

The  reservoir  would  also  provide  flood 
control  benefits,  salinity  control  bene- 
fits, and  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits. 


The  Dixie  project  area  is  located  about 
320  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  The  project  area  would  extend 
about  25  miles  up  the  Virgin  River  from 
St.  George,  almost  to  Virgin  City  near 
the  southwest  comer  of  Zion  National 
Park.  It  extends  up  the  Santa  Clara 
River  from  its  confluence  with  the  Vir- 
Liin  River  near  St.  George  to  within  5 
miles  of  Gunlock.  Utah. 

The  Dixie  project  receives  its  name 
from  that  part  of  the  Virgin  River  Val- 
ley known  as  the  Dixie  of  Utah,  due  to  its 
comparatively  mild  climate  and  because 
cotton  was  grown  there  when  it  was  first 
.settled.  Climate  of  the  area  is  charac- 
terized by  a  small  amount  of  pi-ecipita- 
tion.  short  mild  winters,  an  abundance 
of  sunshine,  long  summers,  and  a  long 
;-'iowing  season.  The  mean  annual 
precipitation  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
drainage  ba.sin  amounts  to  25  to  30  inches 
and  provides  most  of  the  water  jiresently 
used  for  irrigation.  The  averaee  annual 
precipitation  of  7.74  inches  occurs  mostly 
as  rainfall,  with  3.52  inches  of  this 
amount  received  during  the  growing 
season.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
61.2  degrees. 

The  area  was  fir.st  settled  by  Mormon 
mi.s.sionaries  about  1852  St  George, 
which  is  now  the  county  seat  and  largest 
town  with  a  population  in  1960  of  5.130. 
was  cstabhshed  in  1861.  Agriculture  is 
the  most  important  industry  in  the  area, 
although  tourist  services  has  been  grow- 
ing in  recent  years  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  George  is  located  on  US.  Highway 
91.  the  major  route  from  Salt  Lake  City 
to  Las  Vegas  and  Los  Angeles. 

Land  in  the  general  area  is  used  pri- 
marily for  grazing  of  livestock,  with  a 
small  amount  of  dryland  wheat  farmine 
and  irrigated  farming.  Crops  of  the  area 
include  small  grains,  fruits,  vesetables. 
and  sugar  beet  seed.  Of  the  10.004  acres 
of  irrigated  acreage  in  the  area,  about 
90  percent  is  used  for  feed  and  forage,  8 
percent  for  fruit,  truck,  and  other  spe- 
cialty crops,  and  2  percent  is  idle. 

LOCAL  EFFORT 

Though  small  as  most  reclamation 
projects  go,  the  Dixie  project  is  nonethe- 
less vital  to  the  economy  of  southwestern 
Utah.  Local  support  for  an  irrigation 
project  has  been  very  active  .since  the 
early  1930's.  The  Washington  County 
Water  Conservancy  District  was  created 
especially  lo  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Dixie  project,  and 
special  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Utah 
State  Legislature  to  enable  the  district 
to  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  up  to  5 
mills  to  a.ssist  in  the  repayment  of  pro.iect 
costs.  Moneys  derived  from  this  tax  will 
contribute  more  than  S6  6  milhon  to- 
ward repayment  of  the  project  costs.  In 
recent  years,  an  increa.sed  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  need  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  for  St.  G='orge  and 
Cedar  City,  and  the  city  of  St.  George 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  water 
from  the  project  and  expressed  its  wil- 
lingness to  enter  into  a  formal  contract 

SUMMARY 

The  lands  to  which  the  project  will 
bring  water  are  fertile.  These  new  and 
developed  lands  in  a  semitropical  climate 
will  help  feed  the  exploding  populations 
of  Nevada  and  southern  California  to 
which  this  area  is  very  near.  And  very 
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significantly  to  me.  we  will  be  creating 
new  and  permanent  wealth,  new  axid  per- 
manent jobs — basic  to  a  truly  healthy 
economy  and  certainly  preferable  to  ar- 
tificial make-work  and  temporary  em- 
ployment which  Government  handout 
represent.s  in  so  many  other  areas  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  This  all  hinses  on  hav- 
ing   a   predictable   and   regulated    water 

supply 

Tlie  public  benefits  and  desirability  of 
the  Dixie  project  have  already  passed 
the  careful  .scrutmy  of  the  Congress.  The 
need  for  the  Dixie  project  was  realized 
then,  and  that  need  is  no  less  today. 
Therefore.  I  urge  that  this  important 
project  be  approved.  Let  me  emphasize 
to  you  who  represent  the  water-starved 
States  of  California  and  Arizona  that  the 
Dixie  project  will  take  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  water  supply  of  Lake  Mead. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  pay  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Chairman  Aspinall,  to 
my  colleague  Laurence  J.  Burton  of 
Utah,  a  jnember  of  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  who  has  championed 
the  Utah  cause  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  and  to  the  others  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  who  after  long  months 
have  produced  a  bill,  not  completely  sat- 
isfactory- in  every  respect  to  any  single 
State,  but  a  bill  which  most  nearly  re- 
spects the  needs  and  justifiable  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  consistent  with  the  real  but 
delicate  balance  of  equities  among  the 
affected  States. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  !  Mrs.  MayI. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried 
to  listen  to  today's  debate  with  an  open 
mind.  And  [  must  say  I  appreciate  the 
difBcult  position  expressed  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  H.R.  3300.  I  appreciate  theii- 
position  because  if  you  dig  deep  enough, 
you  will  find  a  basically  good  piece  of 
le'-'islation  embodied  in  this  bill. 

The  provisions  which  I  feel  have  merit, 
and  have  had  merit  for  a  good  long  time, 
are  those  which  would  authorize  the 
CAP.  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Here  is  a  project  which  I  feel  merits 
an  affirmative  response  from  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  project  which  has  been 
pending  consideration  for  many,  many 
years.  It  is  a  project  which  has  received 
the  blessings  of  the  Senate,  and  which, 
rightfully,  should  be  the  project  before 
us  today. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  has  once  again  found 
itself  smothered  in  a  bill  which  embodies 
this  proposal  only  as  an  incidental, 
which,  in  effect,  buries  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  in  a  sea  of  confusion  by 
building  onto  it  appendages  which  have 
no  business  being  there. 

Mr  Chairman,  soon  this  House  and 
all  of  its  Members  will  have  up  for  con- 
sideration a  conference  report  which 
calls  for  an  increase  in  personal  income 
taxes  for  nearly  every  taxpayer.  This 
same  bill  will  call  for  a  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  to  the  tune  of  $6  billion. 
Now  both  the  10-percent  surcharge  on 
income  tax.  and  the  reduction  in  spend- 
ing of  S6  billion  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  But  even  S6  billion  would  ap- 


pear to  be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
spend — and  make  no  mistake  about  it — 
spend,  this  afternoon. 

The  story  is  told,  and  it  well  could  turn 
into  a  nightmare  to  haunt  ever>-  Member 
of  this  body,  on  pages  162  and  163  of 
the  committee  report  on  H  R   3300 

We  are  being  asked,  Mr  Chainnan.  to 
commit  the  people — the  taxpayers^ — of 
the  United  States  to  spend  almost  $19 
billion — I  said  billion  dollars — to  author- 
ize what  is  depicted  as  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  with  a  "'little  trimming.  " 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  CAP.  the 
central  Arizona  project,  all  by  it.self. 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,400,000,000.  In  these  days  of  financial 
crisis,  this  is  a  lot  of  money.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve this  expenditure  would  be  justified. 

But  S19  billion?  For  what? 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  just  how 
large  S19  billion  is  in  terms  of  reclama- 
tion. The  entire  Federal  investment  in 
all  of  the  reclamation  facilities  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  since  1902. 
and  this  includes  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Hoover  Dam,  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  the  Central  Valley  project,  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  all  the 
rest,  amounts  to  only  SS'b  billion.  This 
afternoon,  all  in  one  vote,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
we  are  being  asked  to  give  our  blessing 
to  a  bill  that  could  ultimately  cost  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $19  billion. 

What  are  these  appendages  that  have 
been  built  onto  this  house  of  cards  that 
we  are  told  is  so  delicately  balanced? 

Mainly,  they  are  two. 

The  first  is  an  authorization  and  direc- 
tive— if  you  please — to  the  Secietarj-  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  immediate  re- 
connaissance and  feasibility  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
import  to  the  Southwest  millions  of 
acre-feet  of  water  from  the  major  river 
basins  of  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Several  things  are  very  wrong  with 
that.  First,  I  know  something  about  pro- 
cedures followed  in  congressional  au- 
thorization of  projects  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Congress  does  not  authorize 
at  the  same  time  both  a  reconnaissance 
study  and  a  feasibility  study.  Congress 
authorizes  a  reconnaissance  study  first. 
Then  Congress  looks  at  the  reconnais- 
sance study.  It  looks  at  the  expected  cost. 
It  looks  at  the  expected  benefits.  It  looks 
at  the  plans.  It  decides  whether  the  proj- 
ect shows  enough  promise  to  authorize 
a  feasibility  study.  And  only  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  Congress  take  the  next 
step,  the  authorization  of  a  full-scale 
feasibility  study. 

Yet.  this  afternoon,  we  are  being  asked 
to  forfeit  that  second  vote.  We  are  being 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  allow 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
decision  which  under  normal  and  usual 
circumstances  is  reserved  only  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
saying  to  the  Secretary,  you  cast  each 
and  every  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate — unani- 
mously— for  a  feasibility  study  of  im- 
portation of  millions  of  acre-feet  of 
water .  from  one  or  more  major  river 
basins  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 


I  can  only  assume.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Members  who  represent  constituents 
from  the  Columbia  River  Ba.sin.  the  Mis- 
•souri  River  Basin,  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin,  and  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 
would  not  wish  to  forfeit  congressional 
privilege  and  responsibility  in  saying  to 
the  Secretaiw  of  the  Interior.  You  cast 
my  vote  for  me.  Mr  SecretaiT.  Be  my 
guest  "  I  happen  to  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Columbia  River 
Ba.sin  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  This  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in  the 
United  States  The  population  has  dou- 
bled since  1937.  from  3  to  6  million  per- 
sons. Our  water  resources  potential  has 
been  estimated  to  have  been  developed, 
so  far.  to  only  10  percent  of  its  potential 
I  do  not  want  to  have  the  Secretaiw  of 
the  Interior  cast  my  vote  for  me  on  the 
question  of  diverting  the  Columbia  River 
from  its  bed  to  another  river  basin.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  cast  that  vote  my.self. 
And  I  .should  think  Representatives  of 
the  Mis.souri  River  Ba.sin.  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin,  and  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin,  would  feel  exactly  as  I  do.  The 
proponents  of  the  appendages  to  this 
bill  say  they  do  not  know  where  the  wa- 
ter they  intend  to  divert  will  come  from. 
Beware,  my  colleagues,  it  could  be  from 
you. 

The  second  thing  wrong  with  this  for- 
feiture of  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
specific  plan  is  that  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  plan  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior 
draws  up.  it  is  imnecessaiw  to  the  success 
or  operation  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. The  .simple  fact  is  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  does  not  require  diver- 
sion of  water  from  any  other  river  basin. 
We  are  being  asked  to  buy,  sight  imseen. 
a  fantastically  expensive  scheme,  we  are 
being  asked  to  give  up  our  individual 
votes  with  regard  to  it  after  the  plan  is 
revealed,  all  in  the  name  of  a  project 
which  does  not  need  it. 

The  .second  appendage  to  this'  bill 
which  gives  me  concern  is  found,  like  the 
fii-st  appendage,  m  title  II.  This  append- 
age amou:u,s  to  a  congressional  commit- 
ment to  develop  sources  of  water  to 
provide,  at  taxpayer  expense  and  at  com- 
pletely imknowii  cost,  all  of  the  water 
Mexico  is  entitled  to  receive  under  rights 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Ti-eaty.  Let  us  not  be  confused 
about  this  section  of  the  bill. 

At  first  glance,  some  may  think  that 
this  .section  deals  with  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
power.  Not  .so.  This  .section  would  oblige 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  water  to 
Mexico,  but  would  commit  the  i^eople  of 
the  United  States  to  replace  the  water 
that  is  naturally  flowing  to  Mexico,  by 
a  like  amount  of  water  from  nobody 
knows  where. 

Who.  then,  would  benefit?  Arizona? 
No.  California?  Yes.  And  several  other 
Southwest  States.  As  the  proponents  have 
stated,  this  is  a  delicately  structured 
compromise.  The  fact  is  that  every  one 
of  the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  has  its  specific  wants,  and  none 
will  support  the  other  unless  each  gets 
those  wants  out  of  the  deal. 

But  look  who  pays  for  this  scheme  that 
is  .so  cleverly  tied  up  in  a  package  that  is 
labeled.    "Foreign    affairs — keep    hands 


off"  Footing  the  bill— to  the  tune  of  al- 
most S19  billion— will  be  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Taxpayer.  USA.  Tlie  same  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Taxpayer  who  are  being  asked  to  dig 
down  deep  to  come  up  with  a  10-percent 
income  tax  .surcharge.  The  same  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taxpayer  who  are  t,'oing  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  Federal  oelt  tightening  when 
the  effects  of  budget  cutting  hit  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  either  of  these 
provisions  of  title  II  were  urgent  or  ab- 
.solutelv  necessary,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  they  are  not  The  proponents 
of  these  appendages  to  H,R.  3300  admit, 
in  the  majority  report,  that  "a  full  water 
supply— 1,200.000  acre-feet^ — can  reason- 
ably be  expected  for  the  central  Arizona 
proiect  until  .some  time  during  the  dec- 
ade 1985-95.'  There  is  no  crisis  on  the 
Colorado,  Mr,  Chairman,  There  is  not 
even  a  problem  which  requires  a  solu- 
tion or  a  decision  at  this  time. 

Quite  frankly,  it  is  my  suspicion  that 
the  only  real  reason  these  appendages 
are  on  the  bill  is  that  the  proi»nents  are 
afraid  that  by  themeslves,  these  append- 
ages simply  could  not  stand  up. 

Well,  if  that  is  their  worrj-,  so  be  it. 
But  certainly,  we  of  this  body  should  not 
be  asked  to  approve  a  bill  that  is  so  deli- 
cately contrived  that  the  least  little  al- 
teration will  jeopardize  the  arrangement, 
Anv  project  that  cannot  stand  by  itself. 
and  stand  tall.  Mr.  Chairman,  needs  to 
be  critically  examined  on  its  merits,  I 
have  attempted  to  do  this,  and  have 
found  that  an  unencumbered  central 
Arizona  project  can  stand  all  by  itself. 
It's  a  good  project. 

But  these  other  appendages  cannot 
.stand  by  themselves  becau,se  they  are 
not.  at  this  time,  .lustified. 

I  intend  to  supjwrt  amendments  to 
delete  these  two  provisions:  the  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  inrunediate  reconnaissance  and 
feasibility  studies  on  water  importation 
to  the  Southwest,  and  the  national  com- 
mitment to  pay  untold  billions  of  dollars 
to  replace  Mexican  treaty  water  from  an 
unknown  source.  If  these  two  provisions 
are  removed,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  central  Arizona  project  with  all  of 
the  vigor  at  my  command. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  respect  for  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  stood  before  us  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  3300  IS  sufficiently  high  that  I 
thought  hard  before  asking  for  this  time 
in  which  to  expre.ss  my  own  concerns 
about  this  measure.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI  who.  in  my  opinion. 
is  one  of  the  most  able  debaters  in  this 
body,  has  verv-  eloquently  argued  that  the 
provision  of  this  bill  which  relates  to  the 
Mexican  Treaty  obligation  merely 
amounts  to  a  sim.ple  little  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution,  a  declaration  of 
congressional  good  faith,  a  declaration 
that  impliedly  could  very  well  not  cost 
aJiybody  anything. 

The  argument  is  made  that  a  feasi- 
bility study  will  now  be  made,  and  only 
when  the  results  of  that  study  are  known 
will  the  Congress  be  asked  to  approve 
any  actual  expenditure  of  fmids. 


The  point  that  is  lost  sight  of  as  this 
fast  shuffle  of  words  takes  place  is  that 
this  declaration  of  congressional  intent 
would  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  feasi- 
bility study.  Having  made  certain  by  this 
bill  that  a  major  share  of  the  costs  in- 
volved in  this  whole  project  would  be 
considered  a  Federal  obligation,  non- 
reimbursable, the  results  of  any  feasibil- 
ity study  made  thereafter  would  be 
skewed  and  to  a  very  significant  degree 
predetermined. 

If  this  declaration  is  really  unimpor- 
tant, then  let  it  wait.  But  if  it  is  in  truth 
of  the  major  significance  we  feel  it  to  be, 
then  it  is  in  fact  an  improi>er  putting  of 
the  cart  before  the  horse  and  should  by 
no  means  be  the  action  of  this  Congress. 
The  further  argument  Is  made  that  we 
are  dealing  only  with  2 '2  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  Each  of  us  knows  that  the 
ultimate  amount  of  water  is  extremely 
likely  to  be  much,  much  more  than  that 
amount.  Once  the  sluice  gate  is  open,  the 
trickle  will  Ijecome  a  torrent.  Maybe  it 
should.  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
Let  us  proceed  in  a  normal  and  proper 
fashion.  Let  us  first  make  the  proper, 
normal  reconnaissance  study.  Let  that 
study  deal  with  the  full  real  possibilities. 
Tlien.  and  only  then,  should  we  face  the 
question  of  proceeding  with  the  feasibil- 
ity study. 

Tlie  concerns  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  from  both  the  upper  basin  and  the 
lower  basin  are  sincere  and  deserving  of 
careful  attention.  But  a  matter  of  the 
importance  here  dealt  with  should  not  be 
hastily  or  pecuUarly  handled.  It  is  not 
the  t>T}e  of  project  which  should  be  han- 
dled by  legislation  held  together  by  ad- 
hesive tape  or  string,  or  fear  that  sound 
amendments  will  remove  quid  pro  quos 
or  cause  a  collapse  of  support. 

Admittedly  we  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  apprehensive  about  this  bill.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  feasibility  study 
called  for  by  this  legislation  could  well 
embrace  other  possibilities  than  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Columbia  River,  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  on  this 
floor  here  today  by  a  number  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  make  clear  that  such 
diversion  is  at  least  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties, and  most  likely  the  most  seriously 
considered  possibihty,  in  the  minds  of 
these  proixtnents. 

I  join  in  support  of  the  central  Arizona 
project.  But  at  the  same  time  I  object 
strongly  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon to  the  passage  of  H.R.  3300  in  its 
present  fonn.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  in  support  of  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  to  eliminate  the 
Mexican  Treaty  obligation  provisions  and 
the  precipitant  feasibility  study  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  Columbia  River 
Treaty  of  1964  settling  a  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  provided 
some  rather  hefty  payments  by  the 
United  States  to  Canada  for  certain  as- 
sumed benefits.  Does  the  gentleman 
argue  with  that  kind  of  principle  with 
respect  to  a  .formal  treaty  arrangement 
between  a  couple  of  countries? 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  California  that  the 
thing  to  which  I  object  is  a  predetermi- 
nation of  what  the  feasibility  studies 
should  show.  If  we  come  out  of  a  feasibil- 
ity study,  as  happens  with  every  public 
works  project,  with  a  calculation  of  ben- 
efits, and  at  that  time  it  is  properly 
determined  that  some  benefits  are  non- 
reimbursable and  some  benefits  are  re- 
imbursable, I  do  not  object  for  a  moment 
to  the  fact  that  some  benefits  are  prop- 
erly then  considered  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  and  that  they  are  borne 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 
The  thing  that  seems  to  me  eminently 

irresponsible  is  this 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Did  not  the  United 
States  give  this  treaty  to  Mexico,  and  is 
it  not  on  the  United  States  of  America 
and  should  not  the  United  States  of 
America  have  to  make  good  on  it? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  me  or  is  he  stating  what  his 
opinion  is? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  My  answer  to 
that  is  no.  That  treaty  merely  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  respective  nations  and 
States  in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River.  It  did  not  create  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  this  Nation  to  assume  a  mas- 
sive financial  obligation  in  unknown 
amoimt  under  the  incorrect  label  of  mak- 
ing good  on  a  treaty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr   WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  might  raise  the  question  why  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  want 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  which  occurs 
here  today,  when  we  have  the  colloquy 
that  we  have  had  between  the  South- 
western part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Northwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  might  jast  be  possible  that 
some  are  having  a  little  bit  of  trouble 
seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees.  I  have  no 
axe  to  grind.  I  have  no  motive  except  to 
fulfill  the  responsibility  which  is  mine 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  have  heard  the  quotation  referred 
to  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  believe 
me.  here  over  the  Speaker's  desk  is  a  ver>' 
significant  statement  by  Daniel  Webster, 
a   statement   which   says: 

Let  us  develop  the  resoxirces  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  interests — 

And  then  there  are  other  words  which 
are  much  the  same,  but  challenge  us  a 
little  bit  further — 

and  see  whether  we  also  in  our  d.iy  and  gen- 
eration may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered. 

That  is  the  creed  of  a  conservationist, 
and  I  am  a  con.servationist.  It  Is  sig- 
iiificant  to  me,  as  I  have  listened  to  those 
from  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest 
discuss  the  merits  and  supposedly  the 
demerits  of  this  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  that  no  one  has  said  there  is  not 
in  the  southwestern  iJart  of  the  United 
States  a  need  for  mc!»-e  water.  So.  if  we 
begin  by  admitting  that  the  southwest- 
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em  part  of  the  United  States  needs  more 
wat^r,  what  is  there  to  argue  about  ex- 
cept how  and  when  we  are  going  to 
do  It  ■■ 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  :  Mr 
Haley  1.  said  that  the  water  available 
presently  in  the  Colorado  River,  m  the 
mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River,  fell 
by  3-2  million  acre-feet  per  year,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  said,  short  of  the 
present  :ieeds. 

This  xc  ;.  s  I  am  told,  because  engi- 
neers year-  atro  made  a  mistake — as  en- 
sjir.eers  make  and  as  everybody  makes — 
aiid  jverestimated  the  amount  of  water 
available  for  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  through 
one  agreement,  one  con^.pact,  one  treaty 
or  the  other.  But  the  fact  is  we  have 
agreements,  we  have  compacts,  and  we 
have  treaties.  If  we  admit  that  they  need 
water,  how  do  we  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility to  those  compacts,  those  agree- 
ments, and  those  treaties? 

Would  my  friend  from  Florida  like  me 
to  yield' 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  '-ield? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  either  misunderstood  what  I 
said  or  is  misquoting  what  I  said.  The 
availability  of  the  acre-feet  of  this  water 
in  the  Colorado  River  was  known  as  far 
back  as  1906  and  right  up  through  1967. 
I  make  the  statement  that  the  people 
who  entered  into  this  compact  knew 
those  figures  and  knew  they  were  over- 
apportioning  the  water  that  was  in  the 
river. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me  to  ask  one  question,  he 
does  not  take  th£  position  there  is  not  a 
shortage  of  water  in  tiie  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr  H.ALEY  I  do  not.  My  main  thrust 
or  my  main  argument  is  that  there  is  a 
water  shortage.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
go  somewhere  to  get  it.  Why  not  find  out 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  bring  that 
water,  because  three  and  a  half,  or  two 
and  a  half  million  acre-feet  is  not  even 
going  to  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
in  a  few  years  to  come. 

It  will  be  closer  to  3  million  acre-feet. 
and  the  cost  will  be  perhaps  S25  billion 
or  S30  billion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  speak  to 
that  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNTIR.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated 
is  exactly  our  version  of  what  title  n 
would  do.  It  would  allow  studies  to  be 
made  to  determine  what  the  needs  are, 
where  the  surpluses  are,  and  where  the 
augmentation  would  come  from. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  If  we  can  agree 
here  as  Members  of  the  House  today  that 
we  need  more  water  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States — or,  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  in  the  United  States — 
and  we  recognize  that  need,  what  obli- 
gation do  we  have  to  ourselves  and  to 
future  generations?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. We  have  the  obligation  to  try   to 


provide  that  necessity.  Future  genera- 
tions will  remember  us  for  it.  And.  truth- 
fully speaking,  we  would  all  support  this 
project  if  we  lived  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  project,  the  central  Aiizona  project, 
I  am  told,  is  going  to  cost  $779  million. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  that  will  be  repaid. 
The  five  projects  in  the  upper  reaches,  in 
the  upper  basin,  will  cost  $391  million. 
This  is  a  lot  of  money  but  on  the  overall, 
90  percent  of  this  money  is  going  to  be 
repaid,  not  just  86  percent. 

The  overall  cost-benefit  ratio,  within 
50  years,  for  this  project  is  2.1  to  1,  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  There 
is  not  anything  wrong  with  that. 

Some  people  aie  trying  to  make  a 
scapegoat  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 
There  are  six  other  States  involved,  and 
they  have  some  benefits  to  be  accom- 
plished from  this  project  as  well. 

We  have  an  obligation,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  to  the  Mexican  people.  We 
have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
to  be  honored  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  are  a  part  of  that  treaty.  We  pledged 
them  1^2  million  acre-feet  of  water  a 
year.  I  believe  we  ought  to  fufill  that 
obligation. 

What  else  are  we  going  to  do  other 
than  to  authorize  the  central  Arizona 
project?  We  are  merely  going  to  author- 
ize a  feasibility  study  to  see  if  other 
water  is  available  and  if  we  can  bring 
more  water  in.  If  we  can.  we  will  deter- 
mine from  where  and  whether  or  not  it, 
too  will  result  in  a  cost-benefit  ratio 
we  can  justify  and  live  with.  If  we  can, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]  suggested  earlier,  then  I 
am  sure  the  request  will  come  back  to 
this  Congress  to  put  up  some  money  to 
bring  that  water  in.  If  it  has  a  favorable 
cost-benefit  ratio  and  the  shortage  still 
exists,  then  I,  as  an  interested  American, 
interested  in  the  future  needs  for  water 
as  well  as  the  present-day  needs,  for  all 
these  United  States,  will  support  such  a 
proposal. 

But  this  legislation  does  not  authorize 
anything  except  a  study.  The  Congress. 
whether  we  are  Members  of  it  in  future 
years  or  not,  wiU  make  a  determination 
then  about  whether  we  should  go  for- 
ward to  augment  the  then  existing  sup- 
ply. 

I  believe  this  project  is  just.  It  is  fair. 
It  is  equitable.  It  needs  and  deser\'es  our 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  should  like  to  yield  him  2  minutes. 
and  I  wish  to  tell  him  that  I  commend 
him  for  his  statement  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  what  the  gentleman  must  un- 
derstand is  that  everyone  has  said  he  is 
in  favor  of  these  projects.  The  only  thing 
is  that  we  are  duplicating  what  is  already 
in  the  law. 

In  the  89th  Congress  we  passed  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  There  is 
already  in  existence  a  Commission  which 
will  do  the  work  which  is  to  be  duplicated 
in  this  bill. 


This  is  the  objection  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  is  the 
ob.iection  I  have  to  the  bill.  It  is  not  that 
the  projects  to  be  authorized  would  nor 
do  ,)ust  what  the  Lrentleman  said. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Would  the  ;,'entle- 
man  an.swer  a  question  for  me? 

The  gentleman  does  not  take  the  posi- 
tion, as  some  would  like  to  indicate — and 
I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  believes — that  this  legislation  ac- 
tually would  authorize  the  construction 
of  any  further  addition  to  this  project 
which  is  not  mduded.  after  the  feasibility 
study? 

Mr.  SAYLOR    That  is  correct 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Then  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  v.hat  there  is  to  lose  by  a 
feasibility  .study  and  determining  this? 
If  we  have  a  S'^  million  acre-foot  short- 
age of  water  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  now,  what  is  wrong  with  findins 
out  whether  a  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio 
can  be  obtained  and  whether  we  can 
find  water  .somewhere  to  help  these  peo- 
ple without  depi'iving  others. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
there  is  already  in  existence  the  me- 
chanics to  set  .just  what  they  have  asked 
for.  This  House  has  already  passed  and 
sent  over  to  the  Senate  a  National  Water 
Commission  bill. 

If  the  Senate  will  just  pass  that,  that 
will  be  another  thing  which  would  in- 
dicate that  this  Is  not  needed. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  the  L^entle- 
man  will  recall  the  debate  when  this 
commission  was  created  and  there  was 
consideration  given  to  that  legislation 
at  that  time,  here  on  the  floor  on  that 
day.  which  jwmted  out  the  functions  of 
that  commission  which  could  be  in  it- 
self a  duplication  of  the  already  exist- 
ins  water  Resources  Council.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  The  centleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  uentleman  from  Colorado  is 
one  of  those  who  worked  that  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  and 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  vield  to  me. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  -lad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
exactly  directly  in  point,  and  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  who  have  followed  my 
recommendations  and  sussestions  so 
many  times  in  the  past  that  the  National 
Water  Commission  study  bill  will  not  do 
the  job  that  this  bill  does,  and  neither 
does  the  act  referred  to  by  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  S.ayldrj.  This 
highlights  the  necessity  for  this  particu- 
lar study.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
placed  in  this  legislation,  so  that  we  do 
not  get  lost  in  a  maze  of  general  activities 
of  some  of  'he  other  commissions. 

xMr.  WAGGONNER.  I  have  to  agree 
•.vith  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  mii.utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClureI. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time,  not  to 
repeat  all  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made,  but  to  underscore  some  of  the 
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arguments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  today.  I  will  not  open  my  remarks 
by  making  eulogies  to  our  chairman  and 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
short  while  that  I  have  served  here  that 
those  eulogies  are  followed  by  condemna- 
tions and  generally  you  build  up  a  man 
so  you  can  let  him  down. 

I  think  one  thing  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  here,  and  which  was 
totally  missed  in  the  last  remarks  made 
before  this  body,  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween reconnaissance  surveys  and  feasi- 
bility studies.  This  Congress  and  this 
committee  from  which  this  bill  has  come 
to  the  floor  found  that  the  authorizations 
and  the  practices  being  followed  in  mak- 
ing feasibility  studies  without  prior  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  were  leading 
to  unwi.se  legislation  and  building  up 
pressures  here  in  this  body  when  the 
study  was  brought  lorwaid  to  the  com- 
mittee and  this  body.  Because  of  this 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  this  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  have  adopted  the  proce- 
dures which  have  been  followed  in  every 
instance,  to  my  knowledge,  save  this  one. 
since  they  have  been  adopted,  of  requir- 
ing that  the  reconnaissance  study  be 
made  first  and  then  the  Congress  pass 
on  that  reconnaissance  study  and  is 
asked  to  authorize  a  specific  feasibility 
study.  Why.  then,  are  we  departing  from 
that  sound  plan  in  this  instance?  It  has 
been  suggested  here  this  afternoon,  only 
once  to  my  knowledge,  that  we  are  dupli- 
cating the  studies  which  will  be  required 
of  the  National  Water  Commission,  an 
act  wliich  has  already  passed  this  House 
of  Representatives.  The  National  Water 
Commission  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  at  all  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  countiT.  not  just  one  area, 
one  region,  or  just  tlie  relationship  be- 
tween two  river  basins.  It  is  said  that  we 
are  not  pointing  a  finger  at  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin,  and  this  water  aug- 
mentation for  the  Colorado  River  might 
come  from  weather  modification,  de- 
salinization.  and  from  the  Missouri  River 
or  the  Mississippi  River  or  from  Canada. 
If  this  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
l^eople  who  have  said  that,  then  how  can 
they  say  that  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission study  is  not  necessary  to  put 
this  into  the  context  of  the  overall  na- 
tional needs  for  water  in  the  future  of 
this  country?  They  say  also  that  this  is 
no  threat  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
that  there  will  be  no  demand  made  upon 
any  river  or  any  river  basin  which  does 
not  have  a  surplus  of  water.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
repeatedly  out  of  the  State  of  CaUfornia 
we  are  faced  with  threats  and  continuing 
proposals  are  made  to  come  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  divert  water  from  the 
Snake  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Snake  River  Basin 
is  a  potentially  water-deficient  area  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  within  the 
Snake  River  Basin  still  to  develop  6  mil- 
lion to  12  million  acres  of  ground.  In 
short  water  years  there  has  been  no  wa- 
ter spilled  past  Milner  Dam,  the  mid- 
point in  that  basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  faced  with  these  threats 
and  faced  with  this  continuing  pressure 
from  people  outside  our  basin  aimed  di- 


rectly at  a  river  which  is  already  water 
short,  how  can  we  be  asked  to  take  on 
faith  alone  the  fact  that  there  will  not 
be  further  threats  made  from  other 
sources? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  is  not  authorizing 
a  study,  but  if  the  gentleman  says  there 
is  not  any  water  in  his  river,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  no  one  is  going  to  get  any 
water  out  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Unless  it  may  be  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California,  because 
that  has  been  the  history  in  the  past  with 
reference  to  water  resources. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  Columbia  River  is 
not  the  only  place  that  is  looked  at.  I 
think  other  rivers  are  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  possible  water  resource. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  ^ientlemaii 
from  California. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  objection  in  the  Northwest 
goes  not  to  studies  as  such,  but  rather  to 
breaking  of  the  tradition  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  in  and  the  Congress  in 
not  authorizing  a  feasibility  study  in 
advance  of  the  completion  of  a  prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance  study 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Cliairman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  not  the  effect 
of  authorizing  a  feasibility  study  prior  to 
the  reconnaissance  study  simply  to  deny 
the  Members  of  Congress  the  benefit  of 
this  reconnaissance  study  conclusions 
before  they  vote  on  a  costly  feasibility 
proposal? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  gentleman's  ob- 
seiwation  is  correct.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  language  in  the  bill  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  rights,  because 
the  Governors  have  the  right  to  veto  such 
proposals  I  would  point  out  the  fact, 
iiowever,  that  there  cannot  be  any  bet- 
ter guarantee  to  any  State  than  a  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  If  the  decree  won  by  the  State  of 
Arizona  is  not  .suiflcient  to  protect  them 
against  the  demands  of  another  State, 
how  can  the  language  in  this  bill  consti- 
tute such  a  guarantee? 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  upon  a  very 
fine  statement  and  a  very  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  problems  this  conglomerate 
bill  has  raised.  If  he  will  bear  with  me 
further.  I  wish  to  inform  the  committee 
that  when  we  reach  the  5-minute  rule  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute a  reconnaissance  study  for  this 
feasibility  study.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

I  Mr.  Rhodes]  who  asked  me  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  whether  I  would  accept  title 

II  if  the  word  "feasibility"  were  changed 
to  the  word  "reconnaissance."  As  I  have 
just  said,  I  intend  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 


from  Arizona  will  support  it.  It  will 
simply  change  the  word  from  "feasi- 
bility" to  "reconnaissance,"  but  I  will 
make  a  statement  that  if  it  is  adopted 
then  I  shall  support  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  contribution 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  will  support 
that  change  also, 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Idaho  for  yielding.  Tlie 
IH'occss  which  the  House  must  co 
through  in  order  to  authorize  a  feasibility 
report  is  to  determine  as  best  it  can 
whether  or  not  a  project  when  it  is 
authorized  either  has  or  appears  to  have 
some  ix)ssibility  that  it  will  prove  bene- 
ficial. This  has  already  happened  and 
this  is  not  a  suggestion  to  authorize  a 
feasibility  study.  Therefore.  I  could  not 
support  the  amendment  which  is  pro- 
ix>sed  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Irom  Wa.shinBton  I  Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  can- 
not support  my  proposed  amendment.  I 
thought  that  was  the  burden  of  his  ques- 
tion to  me.  in  asking  if  I  would  agree  to 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  also  to 
comment  lurther  on  this  particular 
feature  written  into  the  bill  and  which 
is  similar  to  the  story  told  of  the 
gentleman  working  for  a  large  corpora- 
tion who  was  asked  to  donate  to  the 
Community  Chest. 

All  of  the  people  in  that  Kreat  corpora- 
lion,  save  one.  had  made  this  donation, 
and  the  president  of  the  corporation 
wanted  to  know  why  this  one  man  was 
liolding  out,  and  he  sent  various  ijeople 
to  persuade  him  to  make  the  donation  so 
the  company  could  be  100  percent  on  the 
donation.  The  man  was  adamant,  and 
again  said.  "No."  Finally,  the  president 
called  the  man  into  hi.>  office  and  told 
him.  "You  will  donate,  or  you  will  be 
fired."  The  fellow  said.  "Of  course  I  will 
donate."  The  president  said.  "If  you  are 
going  to  donate  now.  why  was  it  that  you 
required  nie  to  call  you  in?"  The  man  re- 
plied, "Well.  I  never  had  it  explained  to 
me  so  clearly  before." 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  in  that  po- 
sition today.  Tliey  liave  never  had  the 
demands  of  the  river  explained  to  them 
so  clearly  as  when  California  said,  "II 
you  want  any  more  projects  in  Arizona, 
you  will  concede  to  us  what  you  have 
won  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision." 

So  they  have,  and  so  we  may  be  faced 
with  the  same  kind  of  threats  in  the  fu- 
ture when  it  comes  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  and  lands 
in  the  Northwest.  The  same  kind  of  prop- 
osition is  being  suggested  to  us,  "Will 
you  concede?  Will  you  knuckle  under'' 
Will  you  stand  on  your  rights  to  veto  the 
diversion  at  the  expense  of  any  future 
development  within  your  States?" 

Mr.  SA\t:.OR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
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stat^mer.i  ;.e  nas  made,  and  to  point  out 
another  example  of  the  highhanded 
manner  ni  .vhich  the  folks  from  Cali- 
fornia have  demanded  prizes  in  this  bill. 

We  set  up  a  basin  fund,  and  the  com- 
mittee m  this  session,  on  one  day  said 
that  the  funds  should  pay  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  projects  in  Utah  which  could 
not  be  paid  out  of  the  farm  development 
funds 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  agam  expired. 

Mr  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho    Mr  McClvre; 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  If  I  may  continue,  tiie 
next  day  we  reconsidered  the  act  where- 
by we  took  it  out,  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Representative  from  California  who 
insisted  that  the  EHxle  project  and  the 
projects  :n  Utah  be  paid  by  the  State 
of  Anzona 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  Chairman,  ^^ill  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MrCLL"RE  If  I  have  time  I  will 
be  delignted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
after  I  have  completed  my   remarks, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  one 
other  element  that  must  be  pointed  out 
here,  that  there  is  a  source  of  water 
in  the  States  aflected  in  the  Colorado 
River  Ba^in  which  has  not  been  ;x>inted 
to  except  in  parsing  remaric.=;.  There  is 
adequate  water  m  northern  California  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  within  tlie 
foreseeable  future  of  the  demands  of 
southern  California.  This  is  water  which 
IS  kept  m  the  bank  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  their  future  demands  while 
they  are  looking  outside  to  augment  the 
supplies  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  touch 
bnefly  on  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
obligation,  because  it  has  been  said  here 
that  this  really  doe.s  not  change  any- 
thing, I  would  like  to  repeat  again  what 
has  been  .said,  that  if  the  language  in 
this  bill  does  not  really  mean  anything, 
why.  then,  the  .nsistence  upon  its  inclu- 
sion? 'Methinks  thou  dost  protest  too 
much." 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  the  language  of  this  bill 
exactly,  in  case  anyone  present  has  not 
done  so. 

Section  202,  which  appears  on  page  52 
of  the  bill,  says: 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River  con- 
stitutes a  national  obligation — 

While  it  is  true  that  this  bill  does  nol, 
require  any  immediate  expenditure  to 
satisfy  that  obligation,  it  does  indeed 
constitute  a  blank  check  for  the  future. 
In  tiie  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, as  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  it  "transfers"  this  obliga- 
tion to  the  National  Government,  and 
It  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  all 
50  States  to  satisfy  this  obligation  when, 
as,  and  if  we  find  a  means  to  do  it. 

I  believe  we  need  to  look  at  the  back- 
ground for  a  moment,  for  those  people 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Western 
water  law,  that,  generally  speaking, 
waters  which  are  not  tised  are  subject  to 
appropriation  by  the  first  person  who  can 
put  It  to  use. 


The  compact  on  the  Colorado  River 
has  changed  that  by  making  a  reserva- 
tion for  future  use  of  the  v.'aters  that 
are  not  now  being  used. 

The  Mexican  Water  Treaty  is  a  recog- 
nition of  this  principle.  It  did  not  give 
Mexico  something  that  Mexico  did  not 
have.  It  did  not  give  Mexico  something 
that  the  other  States  in  the  basin  did  not 
have.  It  was  in  recognition  of  an  existing 
right,  and  now  we  are  seeking  to  make 
this  an  obligation,  not  of  the  river — but 
of  the  United  States  generally. 

I  would  ag-ain  say  that  the  compact 
recognized  this  in  1922.  It  was  again 
recognized  in  the  treaty  discussions  in 
1944.  It  should  again  be  recognized  at 
this  time. 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  speeches 
earlier  remarked  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  taken  something  away  from  Anzona 
and  that  we  should  pay  them  for  it  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  allow  any  dams 
to  be  built  in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  we 
should  compensate  the  State  of  .Arizona. 

I  wonder  if  this  principle  applies  to  my 
State  where  3  million  acres  of  the  Stale 
of  Idaho  have  been  dedicated  to  wilder- 
ness uses.  Is  the  State  of  Idaho  to  be 
compensated  then  for  those  3  million 
acres? 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  as  has  been  stated  re- 
peatedly, that  I,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Northwest  delegation,  support 
the  central  Arizona  project.  We  think 
Arizona  is  entitled  to  develop  their  water 
and  their  land  as  has  been  determined 
under  the  compact  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  They  are  having 
to  surrender  rights  which  are  theirs 
legally  and  morally,  and  which  this  legis- 
lation requires  them  to  surrender 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  stating  at  the  conclusion  rather  than 
at  the  inception  of  my  remarks  that 
never  h£is  any  committee  been  chaired 
in  a  more  fair  manner  and  by  a  more 
capable  chairman  than  this  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Certainly,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
Congress.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
extend  to  the  chairman  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  his  generosity  and  fairness 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRjMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  misconceptions  in  the  debate  rela- 
tive to  the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
related  matters  that  ought  to  be  cleared 
up. 

For  instance,  the  claim  that  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II.  "Investigations  and 
planning,"  duplicate  existing  authority 
given  the  Water  Resources  Council  in 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and 
the  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  establishing  a  National  Water 
Commission. 

The  minority  states  on  F>ages  116-117  of 
its  report  that  authority  to  study  in- 
terbasin  diversion  of  water  already  exists 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning    Act — page    117 — and    quotes 


some  irrelevant  sections — the  minority 
omits  the  key  provision:  for  example. 
■section  3'd)  which  prohibits  the  .study 
of  mterbasin  water  transfers  under  the 
jun.sdiction  of  more  than  one  river  basin 
commission  or  entity  iJcrfoiTnins  the 
function  of  a  river  basin  commission. 
Since  .section  Sid'  became  law,  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council  has  scrupulously 
interpreted  that  subsection  as  meaning 
not  even  reconnaissance  study  of  inter- 
basin  transfers.  An  excellent  case  in 
point  is  ETuidelme  3.  page  3.  of  the  Water 
Re.sources  Council  publication  'Guide- 
lines for  Framework  Studies,  October 
1967,"  which  states: 

Framework  .-studies  will  be  concerned  only 
with  the  intraregional  water  and  related  land 
resources  and  their  uses.  .  .  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

NATIONAL    WATER    COMMISSION 

The  facts  do  not  support  the  minority's 
claim  that  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion will  have  the  authority  to  make 
needed  studies.  First  of  all.  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission  is  proceeding  at  a 
snail's  pace,  A  year  ago,  the  House  of 
Representatives  ra.s.sed  a  Commi.ssion  bill 
with  relatively  minor  differences  from 
the  Senate-passed  version  No  Senate- 
House  conference  has  been  called  so  there 
has  been  great  trouble  even  launching 
this  suppo.sed  cure-all  study  agency. 

This  delay  is  symptomatic  of  blue-rib- 
bon commi.ssions.  The  policy  problems 
involved  transcend  all  others.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable tliat  a  .seven -man  Commission, 
with  a  life  of  5  years,  can  do  more  than 
examine,  on  a  broad-brush  basis,  funda- 
mental nationwide  water  and  related 
land  resources  problems.  Such  a  Com- 
mission cannot  make,  or  even  hope  to 
direct,  studies  of  the  type  required  to 
meet  equitably  the  diverse  challenges 
which  stretch  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  Not  only  are  there  the 
major  western  areas  of  deficient  water 
resources — such  as  the  Colorado  River, 
Rio  Grande.  High  Plains  of  Texas,  and 
the  Great  Basm — there  are  veiw  signifi- 
cant but  different  types  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  water-rich  areas  in  the 
West,  .such  as  the  Columbia  River.  Cali- 
foiTua's  north  coast,  and  the  Mis.souri- 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

There  are  the  multiple  and  unique 
problems  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  the 
Northeast,  and  the  Southeast,  There  are 
water  quality  problems  nationwide. 
There  is  the  competition  between  "wild 
rivers"  and  "wilderness  areas"  and  con- 
servation. There  are  many,  many  more 
water  and  related  land  resources  prob- 
lems. For  the  Southwest,  Northwest, 
Northeast.  Southeast,  or  any  other  region 
of  the  country  to  stop  reeional  planning 
until  a  yet-to-be  authorized  National 
Water  Commission  finishes  its  report  is 
tantamount  to  abdication  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  ideal  .solution  is  to  have  regional 
studies  proceeding  concurrently  with  the 
National  Water  Commission  review,  that 
way  more  data  would  be  available  to  tiie 
Commisjion,  and  the  Congress  would  be 
furnished  with  the  report  on  national 
water  policy  which  can  be  put  to  im- 
mediate use  in  appraising  regional  plans. 
The  title  II  studies  of  a  specific  plan  are 
scheduled  for  completion  m  1975,  ■which 
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will    enable    full    consideration    of    the 
Commission's  report. 

It  also  has  been  alleged  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Congress  do  not  have  available 
the  preliminary  information  and  anal- 
ysis to  justify  authorization  of  the  study 
provisions  of  title  II. 

The  facts  are  otherwise.  These  iieople 
reverse  their  field.  Having  said  that  title 
II  was  imnccessary  because  Congress  has 
already  provided  study  authority  in  other 
legislation,  there  is  no  rational  basis  for 
asserting  that  there  is  not  enough  in- 
formation to  justify  the  stuay  authoriza- 
tion provisions  in  title  II  The  undis- 
puted facts  show  the  Southwest  is  facing 
a  water  problem  rapidly  approaching  the 
crisis  stage — manifestly  a  study  is  jus- 
tified. A  very  large  part  of  the  four- 
\olimie  set  of  hearings  deal  squarely 
with  the  critical  water  outlook  in  the 
Southwest. 

It  also  has  been  .said  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congre.ss  do  not  liave 
available  the  necessary  information  as 
to  the  costs  of  the  studies  authorized  by 
title  II. 

The  facts  are  otherwise  on  this  point 
as  well.  On  page  1400  of  the  House  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  4671— 1966— the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  furnished  cost  data 
for  both  the  reconnaissance-  and  the 
feasibility-level  studies.  The  reconnais- 
sance study  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
S4  million:  the  feasibility-level  study 
from  two  to  three  times  that  amount. 

We  have  al.so  heard  allegations  that 
there  is  no  emergency  and  no  immediate 
water  shortages  which  require  or  justify 
immediate  and  hurried  approval  of  the 
provisions  found  in  title  II.  and  quoted 
is  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  full  water 
supply  available  for  the  central  Arizona 
project  until  sometime  during  the  decade 
1985-95.  This  does  not  prove  anything 
at  all.  The  lapse  of  lime  between  initia- 
tion of  studies  and  delivery  of  water  for 
major  water  projects  invariably  covers 
decades. 

For  example:  First.  The  central  An- 
zona project  studies  were  initiated  in 
1945,  and  water  will  not  be  delivered  be- 
fore 1979.  which  is  a  lap.se  of  time  of  34 
years.  Addinc  34  years  to  1968  would  re- 
sult in  a  water  delivery  in  year  2002.  for 
an  augmentation  project  7  to  17  years  too 
late  to  meet  1985-95  requirements. 

Second.  The  California  State  water 
project  studies  were  initiated  in  1947.  and 
water  will  be  delivered  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  about  1972.  an  elapsed  time  of 
25  years.  Adding  25  years  to  1968  would 
result  in  a  water  delivery  in  year  1993, 
barely  before  the  1995  date. 

Even  with  title  II  studies  being  author- 
ized this  year,  and  the  feasibility-level 
study  being  completed  by  1975  as  speci- 
fied in  title  II.  more  than  a  decade  will 
have  been  spent  in  making  reports  to  the 
Congress.  At  that  time,  the  augmentation 
studies  will  be  at  the  stage  the  CAP 
studies  were  17  years  ago.  and  who  can 
argue  that  Colorado  River  augmentation 
authorization  will  be  less  controversial 
than  CAP.  Clearly,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose  in  getting  meaningful  studies  under- 
way. 

There  has  also  been  loose  talk  that 
the  committee's  report  does  not  make 


any  reference  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
augmenting  the  Colorado  River  by  any 
of  the  alternatives  mentioned  in  title  II. 
The  answer  to  tiiis  one  is  simple.  There 
are  no  reliable,  comparable  cost  data  on 
the  alternatives.  To  .uet  that  data  is  the 
express  purpose  of  title  II.  The  commit- 
tee rightfully  refrained  fiom  prejudging 
or  speculating  on  costs.  If  the  studies 
show  whether  modification  is  reliable 
and  less  co.stly  than  other  alternatives, 
the  Southwest  will  welcome  the  news. 
The  same  is  true  if  de.salting  appears  to 
be  the  preferable  source.  The  minority 
views  miss  the  point.  Alternative  costs 
will  not  be  Ignored  if  title  II  studies  are 
authorized,  they  will  constitute  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  studies.  By  quoting  un- 
supported preliminary  cost  estimates  the 
minority  appears  to  be  prejudging  the 
results  of  yet  to  be  undertaken  studies. 

At  the  time  the  Interior  Department 
was  assuming  desalting  costs  may  be  re- 
duced to  9.8  cents  per  1,000  gallons  in 
the  next  25  years,  the  estimated  costs 
for  the  Bolsa  Island  plant  off  the  coast 
of  -southern  California  were  being  rai-sed 
from  22  cents — 1965  estimate— to  37 
cents — 1968  estimate. 

Operational  weather  modification  may 
be  technically  fea.siblc  by  1973.  although 
there  is  no  consensus  on  that,  but  even 
if  that  fortuitous  circumstance  happens, 
what  are  the  legal  implications  of  "milk- 
ing" millions  of  acre-feet  out  of  the 
skies  to  augment  the  flows  of  the  Colo- 
rado River?  What  happens  if  droughts 
occur  in  nearby  regions?  Are  there  legal 
and  financial  responsibilities?  What  hap- 
pens if  floods  should  accompany  weather 
modification,  or  if  inclement  weather 
adversely  affects  business?  If  all  of  the 
weather  modification  problems  are  .solved 
by  1975,  there  will  be  no  conflict  with 
title  II,  becau.se  the  feasibility  report  is 
due  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  Con- 
gre.ss will  be  in  the  happy  position  of 
making  an  easy  choice.  If  weather  mod- 
ification fails  legally  or  technically,  the 
Congress  will  have  the  nccessaiT  data  to 
turn  to  some  other  .solution. 

Someone  earlier  complained  that  the 
Congress  has  lesened  to  itself  the  au- 
thorization of  feasibility-level  studies  and 
that  title  II  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  directly  from 
reconnaissance-  to  feasibility-level  stud- 
ies without  affording  a  congressional  re- 
view of  the  reconnai-ssance  level  studies. 
There  is  absolutely  no  wager  about  this 
whatsoever. 

Tlie  reconnaissance  leiioits  will  be 
available  in  1973.  The  Congress  can  re- 
view them  and  stop  the  feasibility-level 
study  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Walker  I . 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  all  Members  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico delegation  appreciate  and  supjxjrt 
this  legislation. 

The  people  of  southwestern  New  Mex- 
ico have  been  waiting  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation  for  a  long  time,  some  as 
long  as  50  years. 

We  believe  it  is  a  sound  proposal.  Wa- 
ter in  New  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the 
arid  Southwest  is  our  most  valuable  re- 
source. It  is  our  life's  blood,  not  only  for 


tlie  survival  of  game  and  fish,  but  for 
the  survival  of  people,  and  industry  and 
farming. 

The  New  Mexico  Wildlife  and  Con- 
servation Association,  the  State's  oldest 
conservationist  as.sociation.  lield  its 
meeting  in  Silver  City  last  month,  and 
for  the  sfK^ond  lime  in  2  years.  cndor.sed 
this  legislation  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  greatly  appieciate.  and  I  know  I 
.speak  for  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  jjar- 
ticularly  San  Juan  County,  the  inclu.sion 
of  the  Animas-La  Plata  project  in  H.R. 
3300. 

For  many  years,  farmers  and  lancliers 
of  San  Juan  County  have  been  unable  to 
u.se  otherwise  arable  land  becau.se  of  lack 
of  water,  and  full  growth  of  some  crops 
is  not  realized  becau.se  of  inadequate 
moisture. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Cliair- 
man.  1  am  happy  lo  urge  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  3300.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
into  law  can  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing the  peoiJle  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  resolve  the  problems  created  by 
rapid  population  growth  and  dwindling 
water  supplies. 

The  city  and  county  of  Denver,  which 
comprises  the  First  Congres.sional  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  and  which  I  have  the 
IMivilege  of  representing  derives  a  sig- 
nificant i:)ortion  of  its  water  supply  from 
the  major  tributaries  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Becau.se  of  its  dependence  upon 
that  .source.  Denver  is  vitally  concerned 
with  any  Federal  legislation  affecting  the 
Colorado  River. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  section 
501if).  My  concern  over  this  provision 
stems  from  the  fact  that  Green  Mountain 
Reservoir  is  located  on  the  Blue  River, 
one  of  the  major  tributaries  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  which  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area  now  derives  a  part  of 
its  water  supi^ly.  That  area  must  neces- 
sarily look  to  this  river  for  increasingly 
large  amounts  of  its  supply  to  support  its 
future  growth.  Denver's  rights  to  the  use 
of  this  water,  created  by  the  people  of 
Denver  at  a  cost  of  more  than  S70  mil- 
lion, are  closely  tied  in  with  the  operation 
of  Green  Mountain  Reservoir  under  Sen- 
ate Document  80  by  rea.son  of  the  incor- 
poration of  certain  provisions  of  that 
document  in  that  decree  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colorado 
which  defines  the  rights  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Denver  in  the  Blue 
River. 

Under  the  law,  the  definition  of  those 
rights  by  the  court,  is  simply  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Denver  and  the  United 
States,  as  appropriators.  did  to  create 
their  respective  rights.  In  describing  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  therefore,  the 
court,  rather  than  presuming  to  intrude 
upon  the  functions  of  Concress.  merely 
copied  tlie  language  of  Senate  Document 
No.  80  without  intei-preting  it.  Sine* 
question  exists,  not  as  to  any  court  in- 
terpretation, but  as  to  the  Congress'  pur- 
pose in  creating  Green  Mountain  Reser- 
voir, it  is  appi-opriate  that  only  Congress 
resolve  any  problem  relating  to  this  Fed- 
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eral  property  which  may  have  arisen  out 
of  this  congressional  document. 

In  reporting  on  that  problem,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  this  House,  stated  in  its  report 
on  H.R  3300— Report  No.  1312.  90th 
Congress,  second  :>ession — at  pages  81 
and  82: 

Subsection  ifi  has  be«n  Included  tn  the 
legislation  in  order  to  give  congreselonal 
interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
■any  western  slope  appropriations"  that  ap- 
pear in  paragraph  i  n  of  the  section  of  Sen- 
ate Document  No  80.  75th  Congress,  1st 
session,  entitled  Manner  of  Operation  of 
Project  Facilities  and  Auxiliary  Features." 
The  meaning  of  these  words  which  this  sub- 
section approves  is  the  same  its  that  approved 
by  the  Colorado  Water  C-onservatlon  Board 
TTie  section  of  Senate  liocument  No.  80  re- 
ferred to  provides  for  three  principal  water 
components  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Federal  reclamation  project;  namely,  for 
diversion  of  water  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
Colorado,  for  storage  of  replacement  water, 
and  for  storage  of  water  for  use  in  western 
Colorado.  The  replacement  water  1 52.000 
.»cre-feet  i  ;ind  water  for  use  in  western 
Colorado  IIOO.OOO  acre-feet  i  are  stored  in 
Green  Mountain  Reservoir  in  western 
Colorado. 

The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  igi  of  the 
particular  section  ot  Senate  Document  No, 
80  in  question  says : 

•The  100.000  acre-feet  of  storage  in  said 
reservoir  shall  be  considered  to  have  the 
same  date  of  priority  of  appropriation  ii3 
that  for  water  diverted  or  stored  for  trans- 
mountain  diversion.  " 

This  quoted  sentence  is  subsequently 
qualified  by  paragraph  (i)  of  the  same  sec- 
tion wiuch.  with  reference  to  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  states,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  relative  priorities 
specified  in  paragraph  ig)  herein,  if  an  obli- 
gation is  created  under  oaid  compact  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  of  water  from  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  said 
compact,  the  diversion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
e<iotern  slop*  shall  be  discontinued  in  ad- 
vance of  any  western  slope  appropriations.  ' 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  there 
has  been  considerable  misunderstanding 
wnthin  the  State  of  Colorado  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  additional  projects  herein  authorized 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  quoted 
provisions  of  Senate  Document  No.  80.  Al- 
though the  misunderstandings  may  be  less 
real  than  they  appear,  the  Committee  agrees 
to  resolving  the  matter  by  approving  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  'any  western 
slope  appropriations"  to  mean  and  refer  to 
the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  stor- 
age m  C3reen  Mountain  Reservoir  on  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  Committee  that  any  ether  interpreta- 
tion would  Interfere  with  ".vater  rights  \ested 
by  law  m  prior  approprlators.  and  that  the 
approved  interpretation  defines  and  observes 
the  purpose  of  saia  paragraph  1 1 1  of  Senate 
Document  No.  80.  and  does  not.  in  any  way. 
affect  or  alter  any  rights  or  obligations  aris- 
ing under  Senate  Document  No.  80  or  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

This  matter  concerning  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  80  aflects  no  other  State  than 
Colorado.  If  it  did.  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  Congress.  I  would  have  to  exer- 
cise my  judgment,  not  only  from  the 
local  viewpoint  but  from  the  viewpoint 
01  national  interest  as  well.  Here  I  have 
no  such  problem:  the  State  of  Colorado 
has  spoken  ofBcially  through  its  water 
conservation  board,  its  legislature,  and 
Its  Governor  who  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
'.amation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  this  House  on  May 


8,  1966 — page  1045  of  serial  No  89-17. 
part  II.  hearings  on  the  H.R.  4671  and 
similar  bills.  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. He  said  at  that  time: 

The  current  controversy  concerns  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "any  western  slope 
appropriations."  It  appears  clear  enough  from 
the  document  that  such  words  apply  only 
to  the  priority  of  water  In  Green  Mountain 
Reservoir  for  use  in  western  Colorado,  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (g).  Any  other  inter- 
pretation would  do  violence  to  rights  vested 
by  law  in  prior  appropriations.  Since  It  is  a 
congressional  document  which  creates  the 
problem,  we  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
the  matter  clarified  by  the  Congress.  It  Is 
not  our  intention  that  any  rights  In  western 
Colorado  to  the  use  of  water  from  Green 
Mountain  Reservoir  be  diminished  or  im- 
paired. We  ask  only  that  the  Intent  of  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  80  be  observed  by  all 
parties. 

Senate  Document  No.  80  grew  out  of 
negotiations  between  representatives  of 
eastern  and  western  Colorado  during 
the  time  that  I  was  the  attorney  general 
of  Colorado.  My  recollection  of  the  prod- 
uct of  those  negotiations  agrees  with 
the  understanding  of  the  intent  of  the 
parties  which  section  501(f)  confirms. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  other  body 
concurred  with  the  Colorado  Governor's 
request  by  adopting  an  identical  pro\1- 
sion  in  its  version  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project  bill. 

I.  too.  concur  with  this  ofBcial  State 
policy  which  determines  that  the  devel- 
opment of  water  uses  in  western  Colo- 
rado should  not.  by  reason  of  this  por- 
tion of  Senate  Document  No.  80.  jeop- 
ardize the  existing  and  future  economy 
of  eastern  Colorado  which  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River.  With  this  clarify- 
ing language  in  the  bill.  I  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Do  you  understand  that  the  effect  of 
section  SOlifi  is  to  cast  the  burden  of 
providing  water  for  a  Lee  Ferr>-  deficiency 
upon  all  the  water  rights  on  the  Colorado 
Ri\er  within  Colorado  in  the  order  of 
their  priority  under  State  law? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show 
that  the  planning  sections  of  this  act  are 
a  duplication  of  already  existing  law.  let 
me  quote  to  you  the  provisions  of  that 
act  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  the  Federal  proj'- 
ects  procedures. 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 
lai  maintain  a  continuing  study,  and  pre- 
pare aa  assessment  biennially,  or  at  such  less 
frequent  intervals  r^s  the  Council  may  deter- 
mine, of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  water 
necessary  to  meet  the  water  requirements  in 
each  water  resource  region  in  the  United 
States  and  the  national  interest  therein;  and 
{b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  it  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies  and 
programs. 


Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish  after 
such  consultation  with  other  interested  en- 
tities, both  Federal  and  non-Federal,  as  the 
Council  may  find  appropriate,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  Federal  participants 
in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the  formula- 
tion and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and 
related  land  resources  projects  Such  proce- 
dures may  Include  provision  for  Council  re- 
vision of  plans  for  Federal  projects  intended 
to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  revision  thereoi 
being  prepared  by  a  river  basin  planning 
commission 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  take  the  lemamint;  time  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  debate  which  has  taken  place 
today.  I  believe  that  in  the  19  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
House  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  example 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  working 
at  its  best  on  a  bill  which  is  controversial, 
and  a  bill  which  is  of  tremendous  interest 
not  only  to  the  people  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  but  to  all  the  United  States. 
Tlie  attitude  of  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  has  been  in  the  highest  and 
best  tradition  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

There  has  been  no  rancor,  no  bitter- 
ness or  personalities  injected  into  the 
debate.  Those  who  represent  other  areas 
have  carefully  explained  their  reasons 
for  opposition  to  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
ponents have  explained  their  reasons  for 
the  compromises  that  exist  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  aentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  join  in  the  gen- 
tleman s  commendation  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  just  hope  with  the 
same  spirit  tne  Members  of  the  House 
will  tomorrow  morning  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  record  that  has 
been  made  on  the  House  floor  today  and 
will  determine  tomorrow  that  some  of 
the  amendments  which  we  have  proposed 
can  be  accepted — so  that  this  legislation 
may  become  l^w. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  '-gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Van  Deerlin  i, 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming,  as  I  do.  from  the  thirstiest  end 
of  California,  it  will  occasion  no  surprise 
that  I  ris?  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  from  the 
West  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
this  day.  H.R.  3300  would  .so  far  toward 
ending  the  disputes  that  have  prevented 
full  and  efficient  use  of  a  great  natural 
resource,  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Interior  Committee,  under  its  able 
chairman,  the  distinguished  .gentleman 
from  Colorado,  ;s  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  giving  us  a  bill  that  so  care- 
fully balances  the  interests  of  the  States 
involved. 

We  Californians  are  delighted,  of 
course,  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  presen'e  our  entitlement  of  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  the 
Colorado. 

I  shudder  to  think  where  we  would  be 
today  without  this  river  which  furnishes 
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80  percent  of  all  the  water  used  by  the 
10  million  people  who  live  in  Southern 
California.  California  has  been  taking 
around  5.1  million  acre-feet  a  year,  and 
our  water  experts  tell  us  we  could  not 
live  with  less  than  the  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  specified  in  H.R.  3300. 

This  same  allotment  was  specified  in 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1929. 
But  California  is  a  notably  thirsty  State. 
In  our  desire  to  anticipate  the  future 
needs  of  a  very  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion, we  built  pi'ojects.  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  S600  million,  that  are  intended  to 
use  5.4  million  acre-feet.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  our  neighbor  States  also 
have  a  right  to  grow,  and  we  accept  the 
hard  fact  that  we  will  eventually  have 
to  operate  our  expensive  system  at  1  mil- 
lion acre-feet  below  its  design  capacity. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  extended  to  our  pood  friends 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Unfortunately,  many  c.f  them  seem  to 
regard  the  augmentation  study  recom- 
mended by  the  bill  as  the  beginning  of  a 
plot  to  grab  off  their  own  water. 

I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  logic  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  Northwest,  although  I  certainly 
.sympathize  with  this  desire  to  protect 
the  rights  of  tlieir  own  region  and  people. 
But  what  are  they  worried  about?  If 
anything,  they  suffer  from  an  overabun- 
dance of  water.  Compared  with  their  big 
river,  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado  is  a 
mere  stream.  Some  140  million  acre-feet 
of  water  gush  through  the  Columbia  each 
year— and  most  of  them  keep  flowing 
right  out  into  the  Pacific.  The  annual 
flow  of  the  Colorado — on  which  seven 
States  depend — is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  13  million  acre-feet,  less  then  one- 
tenth  of  what  the  Coliunbia  produces. 

My  learned  colleagues.  Bizz  Johnson 
and  Cfaig  Hosmer,  have  summed  up  the 
situation  \cry  cogently  by  comparing  the 
Colorado  to  the  U.S.  gold  stock:  both  are 
woefully  depleted  and  m  urgent  need  of 
augmentation. 

To  the  20  million  people  in  the  seven 
5-tates  served  by  the  Colorado,  water  i'  gold-  - 

Said  Messrs.  Hosmer  and  Johnson — 
But.  water  or  gold,  there  isn't  enough  oi 
it   to   cover   a   cow's   knee   hy  the   time   the 
Colorado  reaches  the  Gulf  of  California. 

In  other  words,  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States,  unlike  their  counterparts 
In  the  Northwest.  .'limply  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  waste. 

And  today's  scarcity  promises  to  be- 
come a  critical  shortage  in  the  future — 
unless  something  can  be  done  to  re- 
plenish the  Colorado. 

H.R.  3300  would  make  up  some  of  the 
deficiency  by  adding  2.5  million  acre-feet 
a  year  to  the  river  from  some  outside 
source.  The  bill  does  not  say  what  this 
source,  or  sources,  should  be.  Instead,  it 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  all  possibilities  and  come  up  with  a 
feasible  plan  by  1975.  The  possibilities  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  desalting, 
weather  modification,  or  an  interbasin 
transfer  from  a  water  surplus  area,  in- 
cluding northern  California. 

The  Interior  Secretary  cannot,  how- 
ever, recommend  an  interbasin  diversion 
unless  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 


affected  States.  Once  they  have  given 
their  OK,  areas  of  origin  not  only  get 
full  protection  of  existing  uses  but  also 
recall  of  the  water  if  it  is  needed  later 
and  development  fund  assistance. 

I  cannot  see  how  this  wise  proposal, 
with  its  built-in  protection  for  all  11  of 
the  Western  States,  can  be  construed  as 
a  threat  to  anyone  s  water  supplies. 

Rather,  it  seems  to  me,  the  augmenta- 
tion provision  would  tend  to  assure  the 
orderly  development  of  water  resources 
throughout  the  West  to  the  advantage 
of  all  the  Western  States,  not  just  some 
of  them. 

Water  does  not  recognize  political 
boundaries — and  we  should  not  cither, 
when  we  arc  handling  legislation  as  com- 
prehensive as  this  excellent  bill. 

I  would  urge  our  colleagues  to  think 
tv.ice  before  voting  to  scuttle  the  aug- 
mentation section  or  any  other  provision 
of  H.R.  3300.  If  we  tamper  with  the  bill 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  could 
kill  it  in  the  process  and  all  our  States 
would  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California   I  Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RO"YBAL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief  in  .support  of  this  bill 
to  develop  the  Colorado  River  to  meet 
the  inevitable  needs  of  growth. 

I  do  support  it  and  in  doing  so.  I 
reflect  the  overw-helming  sentiments  of 
my  constituents.  Every  communication 
from  my  home  district  in  Los  .^ngeles 
urges  me  to  support  this  legislation  as 
recommended  by  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  .striking  facts  about 
the  Colorado  River  is  that  the  water  it 
produces  now  is  completely  used  up.  For 
the  past  several  years  no  useful  water 
has  been  discharged  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  relative  trickle  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  sea  is 
too  degraded  by  dissolved  minerals  for 
further  use.  Although  this  legislation 
contemplates  an  increase  of  demands 
upon  the  supply  of  water  in  the  future  I 
can  support  this  bill  because  it  also  pro- 
vides for  a  factfindinc  program  to  guide 
our  future  decisions  about  the  best  way 
to  augment  the  water  supply  of  this 
stream. 

There  is  no  hope  for  reduction  of  de- 
mand. No  law  exists  to  stop  new  settlers 
from  moving  into  the  arid  Southwest 
where  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
must  be  used  to  support  them.  Every 
index  promises  population  growth  in 
these  areas  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  the  growth  will  be  just  plain  big. 
or  even  bigger.  Translated  into  water  re- 
quirements, this  question  becomes  one 
of  how  much  additional  water  will  be 
required  and  where  can  it  best  be  found 
and  how  best  delivered. 


In  conversations  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  have  encountered  some  res- 
ervations about  a  provision  of  this 
Colorado  River  project  legislation  which 
assigns  as  a  national  obligation  the  cost 
of  providing  water  to  Mexico  under  the 
1944  treaty.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  fully 
endorses  the  tzood  neighbor  policy.  I 
have  no  such  reluctance  to  endorse  that 
provision.  All  treaties  are  national  obli- 
gations. 

When  this  particular  agreement  with 
Mexico  was  reached,  many  members  of 
the  other  body  voted  agaiiost  ratifica- 
tion because,  among  other  inequities, 
It  placed  no  obligation  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  provide  the 
required  water  which  the  United  States 
promised  to  deliver  annually.  The  trea- 
ty was  approved,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
anxiety  of  those  who  objected  on  behalf 
of  the  seven  Southwestern  States  which 
depend  upon  the  Colorado  River.  The 
million  and  a  half  acre-feet  plus  con- 
veyance losses,  which  must  be  delivered 
yearly  to  Mexico  fell  by  default  as  a 
burden  upon  only  the  citizens  living  on 
lands  comprising  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Their  protesting  representatives 
were  correct.  The  burden  was  not  faii-- 
ly  shared. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
for  the  language  in  this  bill  ;ivhich  cor- 
rects the  injustice.  Cost  of  paying  this 
debt  to  Mexico  should  be  borne  by  all 
of  us.  not  by  just  a  few  of  us  and.  m 
this  instance,  a  few  least  able  to  afford 
to  do  so. 

At  the  moment,  the  distress  is  mini- 
mal because  development  of  the  South- 
western States  is  still  in  progress.  But 
all  the  water  of  the  river  is  now  being 
used.  What  little  flows  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  is  too  saline  for  further  .serv- 
ice to  either  Americans  or  Mexicans. 
And  both  Americans  and  Mexicans  are 
concerned.  Mexicans  about  water  quality 
and  Americans  about  both  quantity  and 
quality. 

Therefore,  some  kind  of  a  meaning- 
ful augmentation  program  holds  extra 
significance  because  of  its  great  poten- 
tial for  good  in  our  relations  with  Mexico 
New  water  added  to  the  Colorado  River 
would  .serve  primarily  to  alleviate  the 
salinity  problem  south  of  the  border. 
And.  who  knows,  there  might  also  be 
enough  to  provide  Mexico  with  additional 
supplies. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  awhile  back  in  the  debate 
reference  was  made  to  a  letter  received 
from  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  I  received  a  letter  from 
that  fine  gentleman.  Senator  Hayden. 
and  I  think  all  of  the  letter  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  since  only  a 
part  of  it  was  quoted  for  the  Record. 

In  the  letter  he  addressed  to  me  Sen- 
ator Hayden  said  that  H.R.  3300.  as  well 
as  S.  1004.  would  provide  the  es.sential 
Arizona  project  I  do  believe  that  he  is 
in  support  of  H.P.  3300  as  it  came  from 
the  committee  and  is  authored  by  the 
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chairman   of   our   full   committee,    the 
gentleman        from        Colorado        (Mr. 

ASPINALLl. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

U.S  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  13, 1968. 
Hon.  Harold  T  Johnson. 
Houne  of  Representatii^es. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Biz:.  By  now.  every  member  of  the 
Congress  knows  tljat  the  State  of  Arizona  is 
In  desperate  need  of  supplemental  water. 

For  over  forty  years,  driven  by  necessity, 
plagued  hv  frustration  and  sustained  by 
hope.  Artzon.i  has  worked  hard  to  secure  and 
use  its  share  of  Colorado  River  water.  At 
times  I  have  been  called  upon  to  lead  that 
fight.  Just  as  I  have  supported  many  meas- 
ures of  resource  development  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation.  It  has  become  my  fervent  hope 
to  see  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will 
make  the  Central  Arizona  Project  a  reality. 

Three  times  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
to  make  that  dream  come  true,  but  never, 
until  this  vear.  has  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives had'  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
legislation.  Soon  vou  will  be  voting  on  Chair- 
man .\spmairs  bill.  H.R  3300.  While  this  bill 
differs  ui.some  respect  from  the  Senate  bill. 
S  1004.  either  would  authorize  construction 
of  an  aqueduct  from  the  Colorado  River  to 
bring  water  into  central  .Arizona. 

I  hope  that  you  will  now  support  Arizona 
and  that  vou  will  urge  your  colleagues  to  help 
in  passing  this  legislation  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

Yours  verv  sincerely. 

Carl  Hayden 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  yleldine;  me  some  time.  As 
a  member  of  the  38- member  California 
delegation,  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
unanimous  in  .support  of  H.R.  3300.  To  us 
the  river  water  of  the  Colorado  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  whole  economy. 

I  wish  to  go  back  at  this  time  to  some- 
thing that  occurred  svhen  I  was  first  a 
Member  of  the  House,  alona  in  1944  and 
1945.  At  that  time,  in  1944,  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  Mexico-United  States  Treaty 
was  proposed,  and  in  1945  it  was  i-atified. 
That  treaty  guaranteed  1' j  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  to  Mexico. 

Before  that  time  floods  would  devastate 
Mexico  below  the  U.S.  boundaiy.  and 
they  could  never  depend  upon  gettin.?  a 
crop,  regardless  of  what  it  was.  When 
the  Hoover  Dam  was  built,  we  had  a 
means  of  controUini:  that  water,  and 
water  that  had  been  destructive  became 
beneficial  water,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  California  but  to  the  people  of  Mexico, 
because  we  could  .-.ave  them  from  the 
annual  flooding  which  usually  took  place. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Hoover  Dam  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  consumers  of  the  electric 
power  that  is  uenerated  by  the  Hoover 
Dam  generatinij  facilities,  and  those  con- 
sumers live  in  California  and  Arizona;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  bulk  of  the  power  is  bought 
by  California.  At  that  time  we  built  an 
aqueduct  with  California  funds — not  with 
Federal  funds— some  275  or  300  miles, 
which  cost  us  at  that  time  S500  million. 
If  that  aqueduct  had  to  be  built  today, 
it  wotild  probably  cost  a  billion  or  a  bil- 


lion and  a  half.  But  we  built  that  with 
our  own  funds  and  not  with  Federal 
funds,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  the  taxpay- 
ers of  California  in  order  to  bring  that 
lifeglving  river  water  into  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  have  an  annual  rainfall  of  about 
14  inches  in  southern  California.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  reason  why  we  need  the 
water. 

The  next  reason  is.  we  have  about  10 
million  people  in  that  area.  We  have  close 
to  19  million  people  in  California.  We 
might  say  that  from  almost  the  north- 
ern part  of  California  down  through  the 
southern  part,  we  need  the  lifegiving 
water  that  flows  through  the  rivers  of 
Califomia  and  flows  through  the  aque- 
duct into  California. 

Back  to  the  treaty,  the  testimony  at 
that  time  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  from  the  ex- 
perts and  from  the  State  Department, 
was  that  there  was  something  like  18.- 
400.000  acre-feet  in  the  Colorado  River 
flow.  They  did  not  have  the  means  of 
measuring  water  as  accurately  then  as 
they  do  now.  and  there  may  have  been 
.some  decrease  in  the  flow  of  the  river  in 
the  meantime  due  to  weather  variance. 

However,  the  million  and  a  half  acre- 
feet  was  given  to  Mexico  on  the  basis 
that  it  was  being  -iven  out  of  surplus. 
over  and  above  the  15  miUion  acre- feet 
committed  to  northern  and  southern 
basin  States.  We  were  giving  them  some- 
thing out  of  surplus,  we  thought,  and 
the  State  Department  so  testified,  and 
the  experts  who  came  before  us  so  te.sti- 
fied. 

This  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mexico  in 
an  international  treaty.  It  was  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California, 
or  the  people  of  Colorado,  or  of  the  other 
Colorado  Basin  States.  This  was  an  in- 
ternational treaty  of  comity  between  two 
nations,  but  hooked  in  with  that  was 
also  the  Rio  Grande  River  treaty  of  flood 
control  and  division  of  water  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Something  has  been  said  here  that  it 
was  not  a  national  obligation,  that  a 
treaty  is  not  a  national  obligation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  well  to  point  out  .just  what  the  gentle- 
man said,  that  when  they  made  the 
treaty  w-hat  they  were  talking  about  was 
water  that  was  going  into  Mexico  any- 
way, but  it  turns  out  it  was  water  that 
was  not  going  to  go  to  Mexico  at  all.  and 
it  has  to  come  out  of  somebody's  field 
and  somebody's  factory  and  somebody's 
home. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct.  Let 
me  .stress  that  part  of  the  treaty  was  the 
Rio  Grande  water  control  and  distribu- 
tion. Here  again  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment came  in  and  built  two  dams,  at 
Federal  expense  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  Texas.  The  National 
Government  took  over  that,  thereby 
proving  it  was  the  national  obligation. 
We  built  those  two  dams  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
divert  the  water  to  Mexico  that  should 
go  to  Mexico  and  the  water  to  Texas 
that  should  go  to  Texas. 


Now.  is  this  diversion  of  water  to 
Mexico  from  the  Colorado  River  a  na- 
tional obligation  or  is  it  an  obligation 
that  should  be  assessed  against  the  basin 
States,  north  and  south?  In  1965  we 
came  on  this  floor  with  legislation  which 
was  in  effect  a  modification  of  that 
treaty  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
watei-.  The  quantity  was  not  in  question 
We  wei-e  giving  them  some  1.500.000 
acre-feet,  but  it  had  become  too  salty 
due  to  the  situation  on  the  Coloi-ado,  so 
the  Federal  Government  again,  in  an 
agreement  with  Mexico,  came  to  the 
Congress  for  Federal  funds  to  modify 
that  treaty,  and  we  spent  approximately 
S30  million  to  $40  million  making  di- 
version canals  around  the  Morales  Dam 
to  bring  .sweet  water  in  to  protect  Mexico 
from  water  that  liad  become  too  saline. 
There  is  adequate  proof,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  a  national  obligation.  It 
was  done  for  a  national  purpose,  and 
the  National  Government  stood  behind 
its  responsibility  in  that  treaty  and  paid 
for  the  diversion  canals — .some  S30  to 
S40  million. 

It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  tne  ex- 
perts before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  they  said  there 
was  18.400.000  acre-feet  in  that  river. 
Should  we.  the  seven  member  States  of 
the  Colorado  Basin,  bear  that  mistake, 
which  was  made  in  testimony  by  the 
State  Department,  or  should  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  bear  the  cost  of  that  mistake .' 
The  effect  of  that  mistake  is  redounding 
upon  the  States  that  are  involved  in  the 
Colorado  Basin,  because  we  find  we  have 
a  scarcity  of  water  which  was  not  fore- 
seen or  forecast  or  estimated  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Northwest€rn  States  oi 
Washington  and  Oregon  the  fact  that 
they  are  benefiting  from  the  Canadian 
Treaty  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  o! 
Federal  dollars  to  bring  water  down  from 
Canada  into  the  Bonneville  system, 
which  makes  kilowatts  that  will  go  as  far 
south  as  Los  Angeles  eventually  through 
the  Northwest-Southwest  intertie. 

It  was  the  Federal  Government  which 
took  over  the  obligation  of  that  treaty, 
and  it  was  the  Federal  Government 
which  built  the  canals  to  bring  the  20 
million  acre-feet  into  the  Bonneville  sys- 
tem from  Canada.  So  I  .say  to  the  people 
of  the  Northwest,  they  are  benefiting 
from  a  treaty  made  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOLETi'.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  Tlie  gentleman 
has  had  a  lot  of  time  and  I  have  had 
little.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  bear  with 
me.  I  know  he  does  not  like  to  hear  these 
facts,  but  they  are  facts,  and  he  knows  it. 
I  believe  the  point  that  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  .should  bear  a  na- 
tional treaty  impact,  because  of  a  mis- 
take in  testimony  and  a  mistake  in  esti- 
mates which  was  made,  would  be  an 
equitable  arrangement  in  line  with  many 
national  treaty  precedents. 

Do  we  want  any  State  involved  in  any 
international  treaty  with  any  nation  to 
bear  the  impact,  good  or  bad.  of  that 
treaty?  Of  course  not.  A  treaty  is  a  na- 
tional obligation  between  two  sovereign 
nations.  It  is  not  to  be  borne  by  any  sec- 


tion, by  any  State,  by  any  county  or  by 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

if  there  be  deleterious  effects  upon 
a  State,  that  State  should  be  made 
whole,  because  the  treaty  which  was 
made,  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  not  for 
the  people  of  a  certain  area  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  water  in  this  in- 
stance had  to  come  from  a  river  which 
drains  seven  of  these  States.  Neverthe- 
less, if  an  impact  which  is  deleterious  on 
those  States  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  na- 
tional treaty,  I  say  it  is  just  simple  equity 
that  the  Nation  itself  bear  that  cost,  and 
not  the  six  States,  one  State,  two  States, 
or  three  States  pay  for  the  impact  of  a 
national  treaty. 

This  is  an  important  thing  I  want  to 
say,  becau.se  the  point  has  been  repeat- 
edly made  that  we  are  doing  .something 
very  devious  in  asking  that  the  United 
States  bear  the  cost  and  the  obUgation 
and  the  burden  of  an  international 
treaty.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  com- 
pletely fallacious  position  to  take.  We 
have  precedent  after  precedent.  If  Mem- 
bers will  read  the  report,  pages  47  to  51, 
they  will  find  a  number  of  those  prece- 
dents where  the  Nation  picked  up  the  tab. 
That  is  all  we  ask.  simple  equity  to  the 
seven  States  in  the  region  who  have  long 
worked  to  get  an  agreement  and  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  help  us  on  the 
distribution  of  the  water,  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  water,  and  the  restoration 
to  that  basin  of  waters  which  were  taken 
by  mistake  in  an  international  treaty. 
So  I  say  that  we  have  a  good  cause.  1 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  on  the  floor  will  read  my  words  and 
will  remember  that  we  seek  to  help  an 
area  of  the  United  States  which  repre- 
sents 13  percent  of  the  population. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  from  the 
Northwest,  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, there  are  some  31  million  people  in 
these  seven  States.  There  are  about  6 
million  people  in  the  States  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  I  would  say 
the  greatest  market  they  have  are  the 
people  of  California,  who  buy  the  apples 
of  Washington  and  the  lumber  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  potatoes  of  Idaho  and  the 
other  products  of  that  area.  It  is  their 
natural  market.  That  market  is  growing. 
It  will  continue  to  absorb  the  products 
of  those  States. 

Let  us  look  at  this  as  a  regional  prob- 
lem, a  problem  whereby  the  whole  region 
will  profit  from  its  solution.  You  .sell 
your  potatoes  and  apples  and  lumber 
to  Californians.  We  buy  them.  We  have 
to  have  water  to  drink  or  we  cannot 
live  there,  and  we  cannot  build  our 
houses,  and  we  cannot  eat  your  food. 
So  let  us  try  to  look  at  this  thing  for  one 
moment  on  the  basis  of  regional  pros- 
perity, for  without  regional  prosperity, 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho  can- 
not have  prosperity,  either. 

If  we  work  together  on  this,  without 
detriment,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
safeguards  in  the  legislation  to  keep 
away  any  detrimental  diversion  of  water 
from  the  States  in  the  North,  we  can 
solve  this  problem.  We  do  not  say  in  this 
legislation  that  there  will  be  diversion, 
but  we  say  that  the  study  will  take  into 
consideration  desalting,  in  which  I  am 


very  much  interested,  recovery  of  waste 
water  from  all  sources,  and  weather 
modification  as  well  as  importation. 

This  bill  provides  that  we  make  a 
study  and  then  that  the  recommenda- 
tions will  come  back  to  this  committee. 
Then  this  committee,  as  it  .sees  fit,  will 
make  whatever  recommendations  it 
determines  are  necessary  from  this 
feasibility  study.  This  then  comes  back 
to  the  Congress,  and  then  the  Congress 
has  the  final  word  as  to  whether  we  shall 
authorize  and  appropriate  for  these 
items  that  are  recommended  by  the 
study  and  which  survives  the  regular 
committee  process  of  authorization  and 
appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired.  All 
lime  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  If  I'jiactfd  bw  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
iJepre.scntanre.s-  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE     I COLORADO     RIVER     BASIK     PROJECT: 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  101.  That  this  Act  -uay  be  "ited  as 
the  'Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act ' 

■Sec  102  lal  It  is  the  object  oi  this  Act  to 
provide  .i  program  for  the  further  compre- 
hensive development  ot  the  water  resources 
Oi  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  iind  adequate  witter  sup- 
plies lor  use  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  This  program  is 
declared  to  be  lor  The  purposes,  among  oth- 
ers, of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River:  controlling  floods;  improving  naviga- 
'lon:  providing  lor  the  stor.ige  and  delivery  ol 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  for  reclama- 
iion  "f  i.inds.  including  supplemental  water 
supplies,  and  for  municipul.  industrial,  and 
other  beneficial  purposes;  improving  water 
quality;  providing  for  basic  public  outdoor 
recreation  facilities;  improving  conditions  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  generation  and  sale 
of  electrical  power  as  an  incident  of  the  fore- 
going purposes. 

(bi  It  IS  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as" the  ■'Secretary')  shall  continue 
to  develop,  after  consultation  wth  affected 
States  and  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  a 
regional  water  plan,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  wnth  future  authonza- 
tions.  to  serve  as  the  framework  under  which 
projects  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  may  be 
coordinated  and  constructed  with  proper 
liming  to  the  end  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  may  be  made  available  for  such 
projects,  whether  heretofore,  herein,  or  here- 
after authorized. 

TITLE  II — INVESTIGATIONS   AND   PLA.NNlNG 

Sec.  201.  lai  The  Water  Resources  Council. 
acting  In  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed in  section  103  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  i  79  Stat.  244).  shall  within  one 
year  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
"establish  principles,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures for  the  program  of  investigations  and 
submittal  of  plans  and  reports  authorized  by 
this  title.  The  Secretary,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles,  swndards.  and  procedures  so 
established,  is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

1 1 )  prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range  wa- 
ter supply  available  for  consumptive  use  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  current  water 
requirements  therein,  and  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  w.iter  requirements  therein  to  at 
least  the  vear  2030: 

(2)  investigate  and  recommend  sources 
and  means  of  supplying  water  to  meet  the 
current  and  anticipated  water  requirements 


of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  cither  directly 
or  by  exchange,  including  reductions  in  loss- 
es, importations  Irom  sources  <juuside  the 
natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River 
system,  desalinauon.  weather  modification, 
and  other  means:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not.  under  the  authority  oi  this 
clause  or  anything  in  this  Act  conuuiied. 
make  anv  recommendation  lor  importing 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  system  from 
other  river  basins  without  the  approval  nt 
those  Stiites  which  will  be  affected  by  .-uch 
exportation,  said  approval  to  be  obtained  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  procedure  and 
criteria  established  by  section  1  ut  the  Flood 
Control  Act  oi  1944  i.'iS  Stat   ^'87  i ; 

(3 1  undertake  investigations,  in  coopera- 
tion vkith  other  concerned  agencies,  cf  means 
lor  innlntalnlnp  ^.n  adequate  water  quality 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Uasin; 

i4i  investigate  means  ol  providing  lor 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  bchehclal  utilization  oi  avail- 
able water  supplies  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin: 

ib)  investigate  and  prepare  estimates  ol 
the  long-range  water  supply  in  States  and 
..reas  from  which  water  could  be  imported 
into  the  Colorado  River  system,  tr^ether 
with  estimates  and  plans  to  satisty  the  prob- 
able ultimate  requirements  lor  water  within 
such  Slates  and  areas  ol  origin  lor  all  pur- 
poses, including  but  not  limited  lo  consump- 
tive use.  navigation,  river  regulation,  power, 
enhancement  ot  fishery  resources,  pollution 
control,  and  disposal  oi  wastes  to  the  ocean, 
and  estimates  ol  the  quantities  ol  water,  if 
any.  that  will  be  available  In  excess  ol  such 
requirements 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  reconnaissance  reports  cov- 
ering the  matters  set  out  in  subsection  lai 
of  this  section,  and  such  reports  sliull  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  Jan.  30.  1973.  and.  as 
revised  and  updated,  every  live  years  there- 
alter.  For  the  purpose  ol  providing  lor  the 
repayment  oi  ihe  reimbursable  costs  ol  any 
projects  covered  bv  such  reports,  the  Secre- 
t.arv  .shall  take  into  account  i.uch  assistance 
as  itiay  be  available  to  the  States  ot  the  Up- 
per Division  from  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  i70  Stat.  107 1 .  and  to  the  St.ttes 
of  the  Lower  Division  Irom  the  development 
fund  established  by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

(CI  On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  performed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  subject  to  the  provision  of  subsection 
lai  (2)  and  section  203  hereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  feasibility  report  on  a  plan 
which  shov.'s  the  most  economical  means  ol 
augmenting  the  water  supply  available  in 
the  Colorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry  by  two 
and  one-half  million  acre-feet  annually.  The 
recommended  plan  may  include  the  con- 
struction of  works  and  facilities  by  such 
successive  stages  as  are  estimated  to  be  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  critical  water  shortages 
as  thev  occur  The  report  prepared  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  along  with  comments  of 
the  affected  States  and  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  thereon,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1.  1975. 

.Sec.  202.  The  Congress  declares  that  *.he 
s.;»tisfactlon  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado 
River  constitutes  a  national  obligation  which 
shall  be  the  first  obligation  of  any  water 
augmentation  project  planned  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  Accordingly,  the  .St  it«s  of  the 
Upper  Division  i  Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming)  and  the  Suites  of  the  Ix>wer 
Division  (Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada) 
shall  be  relieved  from  all  obligations  which 
may  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
article  IIKci  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
."■o  long  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  that  means  are  .'ivailable  and  in 
operation  which  augment  the  water  supply 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  in  such  quantity 
as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
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Water  Treaty  together  with  any  locses  of 
water  associated  with  the  performance  of 
that  treaty 

Sec  203.  (at  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  pursuant  to  section  201(a)(2)  and 
301(C).  plan  works  to  import  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  system  from  sources  out- 
side the  natural  drainage  areas  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  shall  make  provision  tor  adequate 
and  equitable  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  the  States  and  areas  of  orltrln.  Including 
assistance  from  funds  specified  in  section 
201  (bi  of  this  Act.  to  the  end  that  water 
supplies  may  be  available  for  use  In  such 
States  and  areas  of  origin  adequate  to  satisfy 
their  ultimate  requirements  at  prices  to 
users  not  adversely  affected  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  water  to  the  Colorado  River  system 

(bi  All  requirements,  present  or  future, 
for  water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or 
In  part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
basin  from  which  water  is  exported  by  works 
planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have  a 
priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all  pur- 
poses. ;is  against  the  uses  of  the  water  de- 
livered by  means  of  such  exportation  works, 
unless  (Otherwise  provided  by  interstate 
agreement. 

SEC.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
ports covering  progress  an  the  Investigations 
and  reports  authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  205   There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   such   sums   us   are   required    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
rriLE  m — AtrrHoRizEo  units:    protection  of 

EXISTING    USES 

Sec.  301.  lai  For  the  purposes  of  fvirnlsh- 
ing  irrigation  water  and  municipal  water 
supplies  to  the  water-deficient  areas  of  Ari- 
zona and  western  New  Mexico  through  direct 
diversion  or  exchange  of  water,  control  ot 
floods,  conservation  and  development  of  rlsh 
and  wildlife  resources,  enhancement  of  rec- 
reation opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  shall  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
consisting  of  the  following  principal  works: 
111  a  system  of  main  conduits  and  canals, 
including. a  nain  canal  and  pumping  plants 
(Granite  Reef  aqueduct  and  pumping 
plants),  for  diverting  and  carrying  water 
from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme  Dam  or  suitable 
alternative,  which  system  shall  have  a  capac- 
ity of  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  per  second:  i2)  Orme  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant  or 
suitable  alternative;  i3)  Buttes  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  operated  as  not 
to  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  In  and  to 
the  waters  of  the  GUa  River  as  those  rights 
are  set  forth  in  the  decree  entered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  '  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  on  June  29.  1935.  in  United 
States  against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  District 
and  others  (Globe  Equity  Numbered  59 1: 
(4 1  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  or  suitable 
alternative,  which  shall  be  constructed  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (f)  of  section  304: 
( 5 1  Charleston  Dam  and  Reservoir:  ( 6 1 
Tucson  aqueducts  and  pumping  plants:  (7) 
Salt-Gila  aqueduct;  i8i  related  canals,  regu- 
lating facilities,  hydroelectric  f>owerplants. 
and  electrical  transmlssioi^  facilities  required 
for  the  operation  of  said  principal  works; 
(9)  related  water  distribution  and  drainage 
works;  and  ilO)  appurtenant  works. 

ibi  Article  11(8)  i3)  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ari- 
zona against  California  (376  US.  340)  shall 
be  so  administered  that  in  any  year  in  which, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  there  is  in- 
sufficient main  stream  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  release  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
siunptive  use  of  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona.  California, 
and  Nevada,  diversions  from  the  main  stream 
for  the  Central  Arlzon.i  Project  shall  be  so 
limited  as   to  assure  the  availability  of  wa- 


ter in  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  aggregate  annual  consumptive  use  by 
holders  of  present  perfected  rights,  by  other 
users  in  the  State  of  California  served  under 
existing  contracts  with  the  United  States  by 
diversion  works  heretofore  constructed,  and 
by  other  existing  Federal  reservations  in 
tliat  SUte.  of  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  of  mainstream  water,  and 
by  users  of  the  same  character  In  Arizona 
and  Nevada  Water  users  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  shall  not  be  required  to  bear  short- 
ages in  any  proportion  .greater  than  would 
have  been  imposed  in  th?  absence  of  this 
subsection  301(b).  This  subsection  shall  not 
affect  the  relative  priorities,  among  them- 
selves, of  water  users  In  Arizona.  Nevada,  and 
California  which  are  senior  to  diversions  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project,  or  amend  any 
provisions  of  said  decree. 

(C)  The  limitation  stated  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  so  long  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  that 
means  are  available  and  In  operation  which 
augment  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  In  such  quantity  as  to  make 
sufficient  mainstream  water  available  for  re- 
lease to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  in  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
the  lands  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community.  Arizona,  and  the  Fort 
McDowell-Apache  Indian  Community,  Ari- 
zona, or  interests  therein,  and  any  allotted 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  said  com- 
munities which  he  determines  are  necessary 
for  use  and  occupancy  by  the  United  States 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  or  alter- 
native. The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  pay  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  lands  and  interests 
designated.  Inclusive  of  Improvements,  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  pay  toward 
the  cost  of  relocating  or  replacing  such  Im- 
provements not  to  exceed  $500,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  the  amount  offered  for  the  ac- 
tual relocation  or  replacement  of  a  residence 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  residence  and  $8,000. 
Each  community  and  each  affected  allottee 
shall  have  six  months  In  which  to  accept  or 
reject  the  Secretary's  offer.  If  the  Secretary's 
offer  rs  rejected,  the  United  States  may  pro- 
ceed to  acquire  the  property  Interests  in- 
volved through  eminent  domain  proceedings 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  under  40  U.S.C.  sections 
257  and  258a.  Ufjon  acceptance  in  writing  of 
the  Secretary's  offer,  or  upor  the  filing  of  a 
declaration  of  taking  in  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings, title  to  the  lands  or  interests  in- 
volved, and  the  right  to  possession  thereof, 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States.  Upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  all  or  any 
part  of  such  lands  or  Interests  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  acquired, 
title  to  such  lands  or  Interests  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  appropriate  community. 

(  b)  Title  to  any  land  or  easement  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
,the  right  of  the  former  owner  to  use  or  lease 
the  land  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project,  as  determined  by,  and 
under  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by. 
the  Secretary.  Such  right  shall  Include  the 
right  to  extract  and  dispose  of  minerals.  The 
determination  of  fair  market  value  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  reflect  the  right  to  ex- 
tract and  dispose  of  minerals  but  not  the 
other  uses  permitted  by  this  subsection. 

(C)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache  Indian  Community  will  be 
required  for  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  or  al- 
ternative, the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  compensation  provided  for  In  subsection 
(at  of  this  section,  designate  and  add  to  the 
Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reservation  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  of  suitable  lands  in  the 
viclnitv   of   the   reservation   that   are   under 


the  Jun.sdlctlon  of  '.he  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  township  4  north,  range  7  east: 
township  5  north,  range  7  east,  .md  township 
3  north,  range  7  east.  Gila  and  Salt  River 
base  meridian.  Arizona,  Title  to  lands  so 
added  to  the  reservation  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-.Apache  Indian  Community 

id)  Each  i-omnuinity  may.  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  develop  and 
operate  recreational  facilities  along  the  part 
of  the  shoreline  of  the  Orme  Reservoir  located 
on  or  adjacent  to  its  reservation.  Including 
land  added  to  the  Fort  McDowell  Reserva- 
tion as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  governing  the  recrea- 
tion development  of  the  reservoir.  Recreation 
development  of  the  entire  reservoir  and  fed- 
erally owned  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  Secretary  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  a  master  recreation  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  Each  community 
and  the  members  thereof  shall  have  non- 
exclusive personal  rights  to  hunt  and  fish  on 
the  reservoir,  to  the  same  extent  they  are 
now  authorized  to  hunt  and  fish,  without 
charge,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  exclude 
others  from  the  reservoir  except  by  control 
of  access  through  their  reservations,  or  any 
right  to  require  payments  by  the  public  ex- 
cept for  the  use  of  community  lands  or  facili- 
ties. 

(e)  All  funds  paid  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  per  capita  distribution  thereof, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  forms  of  State  and 
Federal    income   taxes. 

Sec.  303.  lai  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  continue  to  a  conclusion 
appropriate  engineering  and  economic  studies 
and  to  recommend  the  most  feasible  plan 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  hydro- 
electric generating  and  transmission  facili- 
ties, the  purchase  of  electrical  energy,  the 
purchase  of  entitlement  to  electrical  plant 
capacity,  or  any  combination  thereof,  includ- 
ing participation,  operation,  or  construction 
by  non-Federal  entitles,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  power  requirements  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  and  augmenting  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund;  Provided. 
That  nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
study  or  construction  of  any  dams  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  between 
H(X)ver   Dam   and   Glen   Canyon  Dam. 

(b)  If  Included  as  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mended plan,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  non-Federal  Interests  pro- 
posing to  construct  a  thermal  generating 
powerplant  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  the  right  to  such  portion  of  the 
capacity  of  such  plant,  including  delivery 
of  power  and  energy  over  appurtenant  trans- 
mission facilities  to  mutually  agreed  upon 
delivery  points,  as  he  determines  is  required 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project.  When  not  required  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project,  the  power  and 
energy  acquired  by  such  agreement  may  be 
disposed  of  intermittently  by  the  Secretary 
for  other  purposes  at  such  prices  as  he  may 
determine,  including  Its  marketing  In  con- 
junction with  the  sale  of  power  and  energy 
from  Federal  powerplants  in  the  Colorado 
River  system  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
practicable  amount  of  power  and  energy  that 
can  be  sold  at  firm  power  and  energy  rates. 
The  agreement  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
cost,  exclusive  of  interest  during  construc- 
tion, of  the  powerplant.  and  of  any  switch- 
yards- and  transmission  facilities  serving  the 
United  States,  as  is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  the  respective  capacities  to  be  provided  for 
the  United  States  therein  to  the  total  capaci- 
ties of  such  facilities.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  avail- 
able to  the  non-Federal  Interests  during  the 
construction  period,  including  the  period  of 


preparation  of  designs  and  specifications.  In 
such  Installments  as  will  facilitate  a  timely 
construction  schedule,  but  no  funds  other 
than  for  preconstruction  activities  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretarv-  until  he 
determines  that  adequate  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  between  all  the  affected 
parties  covering  land,  water,  fuel  supplies, 
power  (its  availability  and  use),  rights-of- 
way,  transmission  facilities  and  all  other 
necessary  matters  tor  the  thermal  generating 
powerplant; 

(2)  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  including  provisions  for  depreciation 
(except  as  to  depreciation  on  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  construction  cost  borne  by  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going clause  (  1 )  ) ,  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  non-Federal 
interests  on  an  equitable  basis  taking  into 
account  the  ratios  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  clause  (  1 ) ; 

(3)  the  United  States  shall  be  given  appro- 
priate credit  for  any  interests  in  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  are  made  available  for  the 
powerplant  and  appurtenances; 

(4)  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
under  clauses  iD  and  (2)  shall  not  include 
(a)  interest  and  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, (b)  financing  charges,  (O  franchise 
lees,  and  (di  such  other  costs  as  shall  be 
specified  In  the  agreement. 

(c)  No  later  than  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit his  recommended  plan  to  the  Congress. 
Except  as  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  ol 
this  section,  such  plan  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective  until   approved   by   the  Congress. 

(d)  If  the  thermal  generating  plant  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  ( b  i  of  this  section  is 
located  in  Arizona,  and  if  It  is  served  by  wa- 
ter diverted  from  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  above  Lee  Ferry,  other 
provisions  of  existing  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, such  consumptive  use  of  water 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  fifty  thousand  acre-feet 
per  annum  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona by  article  III  (ai  ot  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31). 

SEC.  304.  (ai  Unless  and  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  shall  not  be  made  available 
direcUy  or  indirectly  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  not  having  a  recent  Irrigation  history 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  in  the 
case  of  Indian  lands,  national  wildlife  refuges 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
State-administered  wildlife  management 
areas. 

(b)(1)  Irrigation  and  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial under  supply  under  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  within  the  State  of  Arizona  may. 
in  the  event  the  Secreuiry  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  to  effect  repayment,  be  pur- 
suant to  master  contracts  with  organizations 
which  have  power  to  levy  assessments  against 
all  taxable  real  property  within  their  bound- 
aries. The  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts 
or  other  arrangements  whereby  each  such 
organization  makes  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  available  to  users  within  its 
boundaries  shall  be  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
approval,  and  the  United  States  shall  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  is  desirable 
to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  have  the  right  to  require  that  it 
be  a  party  to  such  contracts  or  that  contracts 
subsidiary  to  the  master  contracts  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
any  user.  The  provisions  of  this  clause  (11 
shall  not  apply  to  the  supplying  of  water  to 
an  Indian  tribe  for  use  within  the  bound- 
aries of  an  Indian  reservation. 

(2)  Any  obligation  assumed  pursuant  to 
section  9(di  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  use.  485h  (d)  )  with  respect  to 
any  project  contract  unit  or  irrigation  block 
shall  be  repaid  over  a  basic  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years;  any  water  service  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1:939  (43  U.S.C.  485h 


(el  )  may  be  on  the  basis  of  delivery  of 
water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  ut 
the  several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits  and  from  such  other 
points  of  delivery  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate; and  long-term  contracts  relating  to 
irrigation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
water  made  available  thereunder  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  munic- 
ipal or  industrial  purposes  if  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  water  is  not  required  by 
the  contractor  for  irrigation  purposes. 

(3)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(C)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (43  use.  485h(C)  );  may  provide  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
the  several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits;  and  may  provide  for  re- 
payment over  a  period  of  fifty  years  If  made 
pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  said  section  and 
for  the  delivery  of  water  over  a  period  of 
fifty  years  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
thereof. 

(C)  Each  contract  under  which  water  Is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
shall  require  that  ( 1 )  there  be  In  effect  meas- 
ures, adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation  from 
aquifers  affected  by  Irrigation  In  the  contract 
service  area:  (2)  the  canals  and  distribution 
systems  through  which  water  Is  conveyed 
after  Its  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractors  shall  be  provided  and  maintained 
with  linings  adequate  in  his  judgment  to 
prevent  excessive  conveyance  losses;  and  (3) 
neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Secretary  shall 
pump  or  permit  others  to  pump  ground  water 
from  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
service  area  of  a  contractor  receiving  water 
from  the  Central  Arizona  Project  for  any  use 
outside  said  contractor's  service  area  unless 
the  Secrewry  and  such  contractor  shall  agree, 
or  shall  have  previously  agreed,  that  a  sur- 
plus of  ground  water  exists  and  that  drain- 
age is  or  was  required.  Such  contracts  shall 
be  subordinate  at  all  times  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  existing  contracts  between  the 
Secretary  and  users  In  Arizona  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act  (45  Stat.  1057) . 

( d  )  The  Secretary  may  require  In  any  con- 
tract under  which  water  Is  provided  from  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  that  the  Contractor 
agree  to  accept  mainstream  water  In  exchange 
for  or  In  replacement  of  existing  supplies 
from  sources  other  than  the  main  stream.  The 
Secretary  shall  so  require  in  the  case  of  users 
in  Arizona  who  also  use  water  from  the  Gila 
River  system  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
available  to  users  of  water  from  the  Gila 
River  system  in  New  Mexico  additional  quan- 
tities of  water  as  provided  in  and  under  the 
cojiditlons  specified  in  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  such  exchanges  and 
replacements  shall  be  accomplished  without 
economic  injury  or  cost  to  such  Arizona  con- 
tractors. 

(ei  In  times  of  shortage  oi  reduction  of 
mainstream  Colorado  River  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  users  which  have  yielded  water 
from  other  sources  in  exchange  for  main 
stream  water  supplied  by  that  project  shall 
have  a  first  priority  to  receive  mainstream 
water,  as  against  other  users  supplied  by 
that  project  which  have  not  so  yielded  water 
from  other  sources,  but  only  In  quantities 
adequate  to  replace  the  water  so  yielded. 

(  f )  ( 1 1  In  the  operation  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  con- 
tract with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gila  River,  Its  tributaries  and 
underground  water  sources  in  amounts  that 
will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water  in  New 
Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual  average  in 
any    period    of    ten    consecutive    years    of 


eighteen  thousand  acre-feet,  including  res- 
ervoir evaporation,  over  and  above  the  con- 
sumptive uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
(376  U.S.  340).  Such  increased  consumptive 
uses  shall  not  begin  until,  and  shall  continue 
only  so  long  as.  delivery  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  downstream  Olla  River  users  In  Ari- 
zona Is  being  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  In  quantities  sufficient  to  re- 
place any  diminution  of  their  supply  result- 
ing from  such  diversions  from  the  Gila  River. 
its  tributaries  and  underground  water 
sources.  In  determining  the  amount  required 
for  this  purpose  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  any  differences  in  the  quality  ot  the 
waters  involved. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  further  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gila  River.  Its  tributaries,  and 
underground  water  sources  In  amounts  that 
will  permit  consumptive  uses  ol  water  In 
New  Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual  aver- 
age in  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of 
an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre-feet,  in- 
cluding reservoir  evaporation.  Such  further 
increases  in  consumptive  use  shall  not  begin 
until,  and  shall  continue  only  so  long  as. 
works  capable  of  augmenting  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River  system  have  been 
completed  and  water  sufficiently  in  excess  of 
two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  per  annum  Is  available  from  the  main 
stream  ol  the  Colorado  River  for  consumptive 
use  m  Arizona  to  provide  water  for  the  ex- 
changes herein  authorized  and  provided.  In 
determining  the  amount  required  lor  this 
purpose  full  consideration  shall  lie  given  to 
any  differences  In  the  quality  ol  the  waters 
involved. 

(3)  All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  in  clauses  di  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
.•;ection  shall  be  subject  to  all  rights  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  established  by  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June  29. 
1935.  in  United  States  against  GHu  Valley 
Irrigation  District  and  others  (Globe  Equity 
Numbered  59)  and  to  ail  other  rights  existing 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  to  water  from  the  Gila  River. 
its  tributaries,  and  underground  water 
sources  and  shall  be  junior  thereto  and  shall 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  possible  without 
economic  injury  or  cost  to  the  holders  of 
such  rights. 

Sec.  305.  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
augmented  In  order  to  make  sufficient  water 
available  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  article  11(b)(1)  of 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  Arizona  against  California 
(376  U.S.  340).  to  saUsfy  annual  consump- 
tive use  of  two  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  in  Arizona,  four  million  four 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  California, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in 
Nevada,  respectively,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  water  available  to  users  of  main- 
stream water  in  those  States  at  the  same 
costs  (to  the  extent  that  such  costs  can  be 
made  comparable  through  the  nonreimburs- 
able allcx:ation  to  the  replenishment  of  the 
deficiencies  occasioned  by  satisfaction  of  the 
Mexican  Treaty  burden  as  herein  provided 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  develop- 
ment fund  estabhshed  by  section  403  of  this 
Act)  and  on  the  same  terms  as  would  be  ap- 
plicable if  mainstream  water  were  available 
for  release  in  the  quantities  required  to  sup- 
ply such  consumptive  use. 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
programs  for  water  salvage  and  ground  water 
recovery  along  and  adjacent  to  the  main- 
stream of  the  Colorado  River.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  be  consistent  with  maintenance 
of  a  reasonable  degree  of  undisturbed  habitat 
for  fish  :\nd  wiidlif»  In  the  area,  as  deter- 
raiaed  by  the  Secretary. 
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Sec.  307.  The  Dixie  Project,  heretofore  au- 
thorized in  the  State  of  Utah,  is  hereby  re- 
authorized for  construction  at  the  site  de- 
ternuned  feasible  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  integrate  such  project  into 
the  repayment  arrangement  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund  established  by  title  IV  of 
this  Act  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Provided.  That  section  8  of  Public 
Law  88-565  (78  Stat.  848)  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  the  figure  •$42.700. 000"  iind 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  ■•$58,000.- 
000' ■. 

Sec.  308.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties in  connection  with  the  project  works 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  1 79  Stat 
•213 1,  except  as  provided  in  section  302  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  309  I  a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  including  prepayment 
for  [xiwer  generation  iind  transmission  facil- 
ities but  exclusive  of  distribution  and  drain- 
age facilities  for  non-Indian  lands.  $779,000.- 
000  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any. 
as  may  be"  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
ftucttiations  in  construction  costs  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  indices  applica- 
ble t;i  the  rypes  of  construction  involved 
here  and.  in  addition  thereto,  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

lb)  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  construction  of  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  facilities  for  non- 
Indian  lands.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  403  of  this  Act.  neither  appro- 
priations made  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  subsection  (bi  nor 
revenues  collected  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  payments  shall  not  be  made 
from  that  fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  return  any  part  of  the  costs  of 
construction,  operation,  and  malnteoance  of 
such  facilities. 

rriLE  IV — LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  B.ASIN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT fund:  .allocation  and  repayment 
■  >F  costs:  contracts 

Sec.  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
basin  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized,  or  separate  feature  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total  costs  of  con- 
structing s.»id  unit  or  features  to  (  1 )  com- 
mercial power.  I 'J  I  irrigation.  (3)  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply,  i4)  flood  con- 
trol. (5)  navigation.  (6i  water  quality  con- 
trol, (7)  recreation,  (8)  fish  and  wildlife,  (9i 
the  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of  Colo- 
rado River  flows  avail.ible  for  use  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  performance  of 
the  W.iter  Treaty  of  1944  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  ('Treaty  Series  994: ,  and  ( 10 1 
any  other  purposes  authorized  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  Costs  of  construc- 
tion, operation,  .ind  maintenance  allocated  to 
the  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of  Colo- 
rado Hlver  flows  available  for  use  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  compliance  with 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Including  losses 
in  transit,  evaporation  from  regulatory  res- 
ervoirs, and  regulatory  losses  at  the  Mexican 
boundary,  incurred  in  the  transportation, 
storage,  and  delivery  of  water  in  discharge  of 
the  obligations  of  that  treaty)  shall  be  non- 
reimburs-ible.  The  repayment  of  costs  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act  (79  Stat.  213)  :  Provided.  That  all 
of  the  separable  and  Joint  costs  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
as  a  part  of  the  Dixie  project.  Utah,  shall  be 
nonreimbursable.  Costs  allocated  to  nonre- 
imbursable purposes  shall  be  nonreturnable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands  within, 
under,  or  served  by  any  unit  of  the  project 
Construction  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  of 
Indian  lands  ( Including  provision  of  water 
for  incidental  domestic  and  stock  water  uses) 
and  within  the  repayment  capability  of  such 
lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  of  July  1, 
1932  (47  Stat.  464 1 ,  and  such  costs  that  are 
beyond  repayment  capability  of  such  lands 
shall  be  nonreimbursable 

Sec.  403.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States, to  be  known  as  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund  i  hereinafter 
called  the  'development  fund^^),  which  shall 
remain  .ivailable  until  expended  .is  herein- 
after provided 

(b)  All  appropriations  m.-ide  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  carrying  out  tile  provisions  of  title 
III  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  devel- 
opment fund  .IS  advances  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  available 
tor  such  purpose. 

(C)  There  shall  also  be  cred  t3d  lo  the  de- 
velopment fund — 

il)  All  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  autlior:zed  in 
title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance.  adniLsslon.  and 
other  recreati.in  fees  or  cnarges  and  proceeds 
received  trom  re.-reation  conct'ssloiLilresi ,  lii- 
cluding  revenues  which,  after  completion  of 
payout  of  I'.ie  Central  Arizona  Project  us  re- 
quired herein  are  surplus,  as  determiied  by 
the  .Secretary,  to  the  operation,  mau"t3n  .nco. 
and  repl.icement  iequirenie:U5  of  sa.d  proj- 
ect:  and 

1 2)  any  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  project.^  which, 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of  said  Boulder  C.myon  and  Parker-Davis 
project.s.  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  i.i  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  requiremer.ts  of  tliuEe  projscts: 
Provided,  houerer.  That  the  Secretary  Is  aii- 
thcnzed  and  directed  to  continue  the  in-!leu- 
of-t:ix  payment?  to  the  States  ot  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  provided  for  In  section  2(C)  of  the 
Pouider  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  so 
long  as  revenues  accrue  from  the  operation 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project;  and 

(3)  any  Federal  revenues  from  that  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
intertle  located  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona  which,  after  completion  of  repay- 
ment requirements  of  the  said  part  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertle 
located  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment requirements  of  said  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertle 
and  related  facilities. 

(d)  .All  moneys  collected  and  credited  to 
the  development  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
lb)  and  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  the  portion  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  power  and 
energy  for  use  in  Arizona  pursuant  to  clause 
1 2)  of  subsection  (C)  of  this  section  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation 
for— 

( 1)  defraying  the  costs  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacements  of,  and  emergency 
expenditures  for,  all  facilities  of  the  projects, 
within  such  separate  limitations  as  may  be 
included  in  annual  appropriation  Acts;   and 

(2)  payments  to  reimburse  water  users  in 
the  St.^te  of  Arizona  for  losses  sustained  as  a 
result  of  diminution  of  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  Coolidge  Dam.  Arizona, 
resulting  from  exchanges  of  water  between 
users  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New- 
Mexico  as  set  forth  in  section  304(f)  of  this 
Act. 

(ej  Revenues  credited  to  the  development 
fund  shall  not  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  works  comprised  within  any  unit  of 
the  project  herein  or  hereafter  authorized 
except  upon  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 


(f)  Moneys  credited  to  the  development 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (o  of  this  section 
and  the  portion  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  power  and  energy  for  use  in  Arizona 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (C)  of 
this  section  In  excess  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (1 ) . 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  annually  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  return — 

( 1 )  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  projects  or 
separable  feature  thereof  authorized  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  this  Act.  which  are  al- 
located to  irrigation,  commercial  power,  or 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  years  from  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  each  such  unit  or  separable  feature, 
exclusive  of  any  development  period  au- 
thorized by  law:  Provided.  That  return  of  the 
cost.  If  any,  required  by  section  307  shall  not 
be  made  until  after  the  payout  period  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  as  authorized  here- 
in: 

1 2)  interest  (including  interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  investment  in  the  commercial  power  and 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  fea- 
tures of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined  by 
t;ie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 
v^.th  tlie  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  and  interest  due  shall  be  a  first 
cliarge. 

(g)  AU  revenues  credited  to  tlie  develop- 
ment fund  in  accordance  with  clau.^e  ic)  (2) 
oi  t!ils  section  (excluding  only  those  reven-ies 
cleri.ed  from  the  sale  of  pjwer  nnrt  energy  lor 
use  in  Arizona  during  the  payout  period  of 
t'.-ie  Central  Arizona  Project  as  authorized 
herein  1  and  such  ether  revenues  as  remain 
in  t'  e  c'e\elopment  fund  after  makinz  the 
paynients  required  by  subsections  id)  and 
if  I  of  this  section  shall  be  availalbe  ll)  to 
m'llte  pnyment>.  if  any,  as  requirod  by  sec- 
t'Dn?  307  and  502  of  this  Act.  ;>nd  (2).  upon 
appropriation  by  t'le  Coneress,  to  assist  in 
t'.e  repayment  of  reimbursable  costs  in- 
curred in  connection  with  units  hereafter 
constructed  to  provide  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  use  below  Lee  Ferry  as  may  be  authorized 
as  a  result  of  the  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations made  pursuant  to  clause  201(a) 
(2)    and  subsection  203(a)    of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  each 
uitit  of  the  project  which  are  prop>er!y  al- 
located to  commercial  power  development 
and  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  first  advance  is  made  for 
initiating  construction  of  such  unit,  on  the 
basis  of  the  comptited  average  interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstand- 
ing marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

li)  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  op- 
erations financed  by  the  development  fund. 

Sec.  404.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  upon  the  status  of  the  revenues  from 
and  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  each  lower  basin  unit  of  the 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to 
reflect  accurately  the  Federal  investment 
allocated  at  that  time  to  power,  to  irrigation, 
and  to  other  purposes,  the  progress  of  return 
and  1  ?payment  thereon,  and  the  estimated 
rate  of  progress,  year  by  year,  in  accomplish- 
ing full  repayment. 

title    V  —  UPPER    COLORADO     RIVER    BASIN 
AUTHORIZATION    AND    REIMBURSEMENTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the    Anlmas-La    Plata    Federal    reclamation 
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project.   Colorado-New   Mexico;    the  Dolores, 
Dallas  Creok.   West   Divide,   and  San   Miguel 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  Colorado;    and 
the    Centnl    Utah    project    (Uintah    unit), 
Utah,    as    participating    projects    under    the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105;    43  use    620).   and   to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  planning  reports  on  other  par- 
ticipating projects,  clause  (2)  of  section  1  ot 
said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended  by    (i) 
inserting  the  words    'and   the  Uintah  unit" 
after  the  word  'phase''  within  the  parenthe- 
ses  following   "Central   Utah",    (it)    deleting 
the  words  "Pine  River  Extension"  and  Insert- 
ing  in    lieu    thereof    the    words   "Anlmas-La 
Plata.  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek.  West  Divide.  San 
Miguel",  (ill)   adding  after  the  words  "Smith 
Fork:"  the  proviso  -Provided   That  construc- 
tion of  the  Uintah  unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project  shall  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Sec- 
retary  until   he   has   completed   a   feasibility 
report  on  such  unit  and  submitted  such  re- 
port to  the  Congress  along  with  his  certifica- 
tion that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  benefits  of 
such   unit  or  segment  will  exceed   the  costs 
and  that  such  unit  is  phy-sically  and  finan- 
cially   feasible:".    Section    2    of    said    Act    Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  (i)   deleting  the 
words    'Parshall.    Troublesome.    Rabbit    Ear. 
San    Miguel.    West    Divide.    Tomlchi    Creek. 
East  River.  Ohio  Creek.  Dallas  Creek.  Dolores. 
Fruit  Growers  Extension.  Animas-La  Plata'|. 
and  inserting  after  the  words  ■'i'ellow  Jacket" 
the   words    ■Basalt.    Middle    Park    (including 
the    Troublesome.    Rabbit    Ear.    and    Azure 
units).  Upper  Gunnison  (including  the  East 
River.  Ohio  Creek,  and  Tomlchi  Creek  units) . 
Lower   Yampa    (Including    the    Juniper    and 
Great      Northern      units  i  ,      Upper      Yampa 
(including      the      Hayden      Mesa.      Wessels. 
and     Toponas     units*  ";      dii     by     inserting 
after  the   wondj  "Sublette  "   the  words  "(In- 
cluding   a     diversion    of    water    from     the 
Green  River  to  the  North  Platte  River  Basin 
in  Wyoming) .  Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  Central 
Utah    Project.    San    Juan    County     (Utah). 
Price    River.    Grand    County    (Utah).    Gray 
Canyon,    and    Juniper    (Utah)";    and    (111) 
changing   the    period   after   •'projects"    to   a 
colon    and    adding    the    following    proviso; 
-Provided.  That  the  planning  report  for  the 
Ute   Indian   unit   of   the   Central    Utah   par- 
ticipating project  shall  be  completed  on  or 
before    December    31.     1974.    to    enable    the 
United  States  of  America  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments heretofore  made  to  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reser- 
vation under  the  agreement  dated  September 
20.     1965      (Contract     Numbered     14-06-W- 
194).".  The  amount  which  section  12  of  said 
Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  is  hereby 
further  increased  by  the  sum  of  $392,000,000, 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  required,   by  reason  of  changes   in  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
cost  indices  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction involved.  This  additional  sum  shall 
be  available   solely  for  the   construction  of 
the  Anlmas-La  Plata,   Dolores,  Dallas  Creek. 
West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  projects  herein 
authorized. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  proceed 
as  nearlv  as  practicable  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Animas-La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek.  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  partici- 
pating Federal  reclamation  projects  concur- 
rently with  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  to  the  end  that  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  completed  not  later  than  the 
date  of  the  first  delivery  of  water  from  said 
Central  Arizona  Project:  Provided.  That  an 
appropriate  repayment  contract  for  each  of 
said  participating  projects  shall  have  been 
executed  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat,  107) 
before  construction  shall  start  on  that  par- 
ticular project. 

(c)  The  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  reclama- 
mation  project  shall  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  in  the  report  of  the 
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Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress  j3n 
May  4,  1966.  and  printed  as  House  Document 
436,  Elghtv-ninth  Congress:  Provided.  That 
construction  of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal 
reclamation  project  shall  not  be  undertaken 
until  and  unless  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  shall  have  ratified  the  following 
compact  to  which  the  consent  of  Congress 
Is  hereby  given: 

"ANIMAS-LA     PLATA     PROJECT     COMPACT 

"The  state  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  In  order  lo  implement  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  Recla- 
mation Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  a 
proposed  participating  project  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105),  and  being  moved  by  considerations  of 
interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude 
a  compact  for  these  purposes  and  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 
■Article  I 
"A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La 
Plata  and  Animas  River  systems,  including 
return  flow  to  the  La  Plato  River  from 
Animas  River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New 
Mexico  under  the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal 
Reclamation  Project  shall  be  valid  and  of 
equal  priority  with  those  rights  granted  by 
decree  of  the  Colorado  stale  courts  for  the 
uses  of  water  in  Colorado  for  that  project, 
providing  such  uses  in  New  Mexico  are  with- 
in the  allocHlion  of  water  made  to  that  state 
by  articles  III  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat    31) 

•B  The  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article. 

•■ArUclc  ll 
•This  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  it  shall  have  been  r.itified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States." 

(d(  The  Secretary  shall,  lor  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek.  San  Miguel. 
West  Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect establish  the  nonexcess  irrigable  acreage 
for  which  any  single  ownership  may  receive 
project  water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  other  land 
classes. 

(e)  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
for  any  project  or  any  parts  thereof  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  with- 
in and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
only,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  comply  with 
the"  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  relating  to  priority  of  appropria- 
tion; with  State  and  Federal  court  decrees 
entered  pursuant  thereto;  and  with  operat- 
ing principles,  if  any,  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  approved  by  the  State  of  Colorado. 
If  I  The  words  ■any  western  slope  appro- 
priatlons'^  contained  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  80, 
Seventy-filth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  AuxiUary  Features",  shall  mean  and  refer 
to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for  the 
storage  of  water  in  Green  Mountain  Reser- 
voir, a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado;  and 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  Is 
the  sense  of  Congre.ss  that  this  directive 
defines  and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  par- 
agraph (i».  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
or  alter  any  rights  or  obligations  arising 
under  said  Senate  Document  Numbered  80 
or  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Sec.  502.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  107),  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  Develop- 


ment Fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  755)  for  the  money  expended  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In 
generation  at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
pe'lod  of  storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  pursuant  lo  the  criteria  for 
the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  (27  Fed 
Reg.  6851.  July  19.  1962)  For  this  purpose. 
$500,000  for  each  year  of  operation  of  Hoover 
Dam  luid  powerplant.  commencing  with  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Colorado  River  Development  Fund 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund,  in 
lieu  of  application  of  said  amounu  to  the 
purposes  stated  In  section  2(di  hi  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  until 
such  reimbursement  Is  accomplished  To  the 
extent  that  anv  deficiency  In  such  reimburse- 
ment remains  "as  ot  June  1.  1987.  the  amount 
of  the  remaining  deficiency  shall  then  lie 
transferred  lo  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  Irom  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  (g)   of  section  403 

TITLE     VI — GENERAL     PROVISIONS:      [lEFINITIONS  : 
CONDITIONS 

Sec  601.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
be  in  confiict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  (45  Stat  1057),  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  (63 
Stat  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994). 
the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia, and  others  (37C  US.  ■.}40(.  or.  except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Boulder  Canvon  Project  Act  (45  Stiit  1057). 
the  Boulder  Canvon  Project  Adjustment  Act 
(54  Stat  774)  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  1053) 

( ta )  The  Secretary  is  directed  to— 

(1)  make  reports  as  lo  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  ihe 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
period  starting  on  October  1.  1970  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  prepared  In  consulUitlon  with 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  individually 
and  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Governors  of 
each  State  signatory  to  the  Colorado  River 
Compact; 

(2)  condition  all  contracus  for  the  delivery 
of  water  originating  In  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact. 

(c)  All  Federal  officers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred"  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  .section.  In  the  storage  and 
release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  facili- 
ties in  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary, 
and  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
works  which  may  be  authorized  hereafter 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  anv  such  officer  or  agency  to  so 
comply,  any  affected  State  may  maintain  an 
action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  consent  Is  given  to  the  joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit 
or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  fully  comply  with 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact,  and  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  the  Secretary  shall  propose  criteria 
for  tlie  coordinated  long-range  operation  of 
the  reservoirs  constructed  and  operated 
under   the  authority  of  the  Colorado  River 
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Storage  Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act  To  effect  In  part  the  pur- 
poses expressed  In  this  paragraph,  the  cri- 
teria shall  make  proi-lstons  for  the  storage 
of  water  In  storage  units  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  releases  of  water 
from  Lake  Powell  in  the  following  listed 
order  of  priority: 

(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  de- 
ficiency described  In  article  IIIic)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  if  any  such  de- 
ficiency exists  :ind  Is  chargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  Upper  Division,  but  In  any  event  such 
releases.  If  any.  shall  not  be  required  In  any 
year  that  the  Secretary  makes  the  determin- 
ation and  Issues  the  proclamation  specified 
In  section  202  of  this  Act. 

(2i  Rele.ise.'!  to  comply  with  article  Illidi 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  less  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  Into  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Perrv  to  the  credit  of 
the  States  of  the  Upper  Division  from  other 
sources. 

1 3 1  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the  re- 
leases specified  in  clauses  ( 1 1  and  i2)  of  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Secret  iry. 
after  consultation  wuh  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  and  representatives  of  the 
three  Lower  Division  States  and  taking  Into 
con8ldei\»t*on  all  relevant  factors  i  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  historic  streamflows.  the 
most  critical  period  of  record,  and  probabili- 
ties of  Water  supply),  shall  find  this  to  be 
rea=^onably  necessary  tJ  assure  deliveries 
under  clauses  ili  and  (2)  without  impair- 
ment of  .innu.il  consumptive  uses  m  the 
upper  basin  pursuant  ta  the  Color.ido  River 
Compact:  Provided.  That  water  not  so  re- 
quired to  be  stored  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  ili  to  the  extent  it  c.in  be 
reasonably  applied  in  the  Stat?s  of  the  Lower 
Division  to  the  uses  specified  in  article  Illiei 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  but  no  such 
rele.ises  shall  be  m  ide  when  the  active  storage 
:n  L.ike  Powell  is  less  than  the  active  storage 
in  Lake  Me  id.  illi  vj  m.intain.  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  active  storage  in  Lake  Mead 
equal  to  the  active  storage  In  Lake  Powell. 
and  I  111  I  to  avoid  anticipated  spills  from 
Lake  Powell. 

,b)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1970.  the 
criteria  proposed  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  July  1. 
1970.  the  Secretari-  shall  adopt  appropriate 
criteria  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
publish  the  same  in  the  Federal  Register 
Beginning  J.inuary  1.  1972.  and  yearly  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  a  report  describing 
the  actual  operation  under  the  adopted  cri- 
teria for  the  preceding  compact  water  year 
and  the  projected  operation  for  the  current 
year  As  a  result  of  actual  operating  experi- 
ence or  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereafter  modify  the  criteria  to 
better  achieve  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section I  a  I  of  this  section,  but  only  after  cor- 
respondence with  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  appropriate 
consultation  with  such  State  representatives 
as  each  Governor  may  designate 

ici  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  admini.<=t€red  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

Sec.  603.  (ai  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  available  to 
that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  in  the  lower  basin. 

(bi  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with,  or  otherwise 


change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Upjjer 
Colorado  River  Commission 

Sec.  604.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  units  of  the  projects  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) to  which  laws  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
a  supplement. 

Sec.  605  Part  I  of  the  Federal*Power  Act 
i41  Stat  1063:  16  U.S.C.  791a-8231  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  reaches  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  between  Hoover 
Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  until  and  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  Congress. 

Sec.  606.  As  used  In  this  Act.  (a)  all  terms 
which  are  defined  in  the  ColorfJdo  River  Com- 
pact shall  have  the  meanings  therein  de- 
fined: 

lb  I  ■Main  stream"  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Ferry,  within  the  United  States,  Including 
the  reservoirs  thereon; 

ICI  "User"  or  "water  user"  In  relation  to 
main-stream  w.iter  In  tfte  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States  or  any  person  or  legal  en- 
tity entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona 
against  California,  and  others  i376  US.  340 1 
to  use  main-stream  water  when  available 
thereunder: 

(d)  "Active  storage"  means  that  amount 
of  water  in  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works: 

I  el  "Colorado  River  Basin  St.ttes"  means 
the  States  of  Arizonri.  Cilifornla.  Colorado. 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming; 
and 

if)  "Augment"  or  "augmentation",  when 
used  herein  with  reference  to  w.iter.  means 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
or  its  tributaries  by  the  introduction  of  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  system,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  natural  supply  of  the  system. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  '  during  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
lado? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
pi-oceed  under  the  5-minute  rule  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  No.  I  can  say  to  my 
colleague  that  this  will  end  our  work  for 
today. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iR.R.  33001  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu-. 
tion  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR 
BALANCE  OF  THE   WEEK 

Mr.  AREND.S  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  iientleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  thi.s 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  there  are  any  announce- 
ments he  cares  to  make  relative  to  the 
proeram  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'i' 

Mr.  ARENDS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  we  will 
continue  with  the  program  as  announced 
previously  except  that  the  interstate  tax- 
ation bill  will  not  be  called  up  this  week. 
However,  I  would  like  to  advis?  the  gen- 
tleman, for  the  edification  of  the  House, 
that  after  consulting  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  can  advi.se  the  House 
f.at  the  tax  bill  cznference  report  will 
nit  be  called  up  before  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday. 

Mr.  .'\REND3   I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  LATE  HONOR  -^BLE  LOUIS  GARY 
CLEMENTE 

Mr.  '^lALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unairmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ny  remarks. 

The  'tPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th?  '■<^''uest  of  the  centleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  Nation  suffered  a 
great  loss.  A  beloved  and  esteemed  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House.  L.  Gary 
Clemente.  died  of  an  incurable  cancer 
at  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital  in  Jamai- 
ca. N.Y. 

Gary  Clemente  served  with  distinction, 
from  1945  through  1948,  as  a  member 
of  New  York  s  City  Council.  Few  men  in 
the  history  of  that  body  scored  as  out- 
standing a  record  of  achievement  as  did 
Gary  Clemente. 

Then,  from  1949  through  1952  he  made 
an  enviable  mark  as  a  member  of  this 
House,  representing  the  then  Fifth  Dis- 
tinct of  New  York  in  my  own  county 
of  Queens. 

As  1  Congre.ssman.  Gary  Clementes 
contributions  toward  a  better  community 
and  a  better  Am.erica  were  notable.  His 
great  works  and  good  deeds  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  congressional  liistory 
and  serve  as  an  permanent  tribute  to 
one  of  life's  truly  beautiful  human  beings 

As  a  civic  crusader,  as  a  lawyer,  as 
a  public  seivant  and  as  a  soldier.  Gary 
Clemente  was  a  tireless  determined 
fighter  for  the  causes  he  believed.  His 
military  career  was  brilliant  and  his 
work  in  Army  intelligence  and  as  an 
Ai-my  judge  advocate  won  wide  acclaim 
for  him. 

Despite  his  boundless  activities  in  pub- 
lic, charitable,  professional,  and  civic 
life,  Gary  Clemente  always  found  time 


to  devote  to  his  dear  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  Sonnefeld.  and  their  nine  won- 
derful children. 

To  them  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  assure  them  that  the  love 
and  esteem  that  this  humble,  compas- 
sionate man  had  achieved  shall  be 
everlasting. 


THE    LATE     HONORABLE    LURLEEN 
BURNS  WALLACE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  ob.iection, 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Alabama  suffered  a  severe  blow 
in  the  wee  hours  of  May  7  when  our  47th 
Govei-nor.  Mrs.  Lurleen  Bums  Wallace, 
died.  For  weeks  it  had  been  obvious  that 
the  end  of  the  short  life  of  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace would  be  soon.  And  yet  no  one  is 
ever  prepared  for  the  finality  of  death. 
She  died  at  an  age  when  most  mothers 
can  begin  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  fam- 
ilies they  have  ministered  to  and  cared 
for  during  long  years  when  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  drudgery.  Tliis  was  tragic 
for  her  but  profoundly  more  tragic  for 
the  husband  and  children  who  must  live 
without  her.  The  courage  and  indomit- 
able will  of  Mrs.  Wallace  in  her  long 
fight  against  cancer  are  gifts  of  example 
.she  bequeathed  to  every  Alabamian. 
every  American. 

Lurleen  was.  in  a  very  real  sense,  a 
queen  untouched  by  the  swirl  and  heat 
of  partisan  politics.  She  was  sui  generis, 
and  died  with  the  affection  and  grief  of 
\^rlually  every  .Alabamian.  regardless  of 
ix)liticai  persuasion.  Queens  die  proudly, 
and  I  believe  she  did.  sei-cne  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  surely  the  greatest  of  her  con- 
tributions was  the  compassionate  inter- 
est which  led  to  major  advances  in  men- 
tal health.  Still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
most   Alabamians   is   the   scene   of   her 
weeping  after  touring  the  wards  of  those 
suffei-ing  from  the  cruel  ravages  of  the 
mind.  It  was  here  she  resolved  to  do  what 
she  could  for  these  people  and  those  to 
follow  them.  She  did  more  than  any  Gov- 
ernor ever  has.  but  of  higher  importance 
than  the  program  she  sponsored  was  the 
womanly    compassion    with    which    she 
presented  the  case.  Tliat  did  more,  per- 
haps, than  has  ever  been  done  in  Ala- 
bama to  disabuse  Alabamians  of  the  still 
persistent  notion  that  there  is  something 
vaguely   evil   about   mental   illness.   Be- 
cause she   cared,   uncounted   thousands 
will  be  relieved  of  miseiT  greater  than 
any  physical  pain. 

This  above  all  can  be  said  of  Gov. 
Lurleen  B.  Wallace:  neither  the  State  of 
Alabama  nor  any  other  State  has  ever 
had  a  chief  executive  for  whom  there 
was  a  much  genuine  affection  and  so 
little  of  the  ill  will  which  usually  goes 
with  public  office. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  January, 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Lurleen 
Burns  Wallace  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Governor  of  Alabama  and  told  the  peo- 
ple who  had  elected  her: 


I  pledge  to  vou  that  I  shall  do  my  duty 
to  you  in  honesty  ;md  with  conviction.  With 
God's  help  and  guidance  and  with  wise  coun- 
sel to  call  upon.  I  shall  make  you  a  good 
governor,  I  ask  your  prayers  that  I  shall  not 
fall  you  in  the  trust  that  you  have  placed 
in  me. 

She  was  40  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
she  had  been  elected  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  enjoyed  by  an  Alabama  Gov- 
ernor. She  was  running  against  nine  male 
opponents,  including  two  former  Gov- 
ernors and  a  former  Congressman  and 
in  the  May  primary  surprised  even  her 
most  ardent  admirers  and  the  most 
partisan  Wallace  supporters  by  winning 
without  a  runoff.  It  was  a  long  road  trav- 
eled in  a  short  time  by  the  Tuscaloosa- 
born  Lurleen  Burns  who  had  childhood 
ambitions  of  becoming  a  nurse. 

It  was  evident  in  her  life  and  in  her 
short  service  as  Alabama's  first  woman 
Governor  that,  as  seriously  as  .she  look 
the  office  fortune  gave  her  and  death 
took  away,  it  remained  for  her  a  priority 
lower  than  her  obUgations  as  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  This  is  as  it  should  have  been, 
since  she  .symbolized  for  many  the  fam- 
ily ties  and  home  environment  which 
Alabamians  still  believe  is  their  greatest 
heritage  and  strength.  She  lived  by  a  rule 
as  old  as  civilization:  The  lamib  comes 
first.  Courage,  loyalty,  faith,  and  old- 
fashioned  ideas  about  the  role  of  wife 
and  mother— these  are  the  attributes 
which  should  be  her  monument.  alon« 
with  her  interest  in  and  successful  pro- 
gram for  the  mentally  ill. 

May  her  family  find  comfort  in  the 
sure  knowledge  that  no  woman  in  Ala- 
bama's history  has  been  so  honored  and 
so  mourned.  That  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  them  all  of  their  lives. 


seek  opportunity  in  rural  America.  And 
the  task  is  being  accomplished;  it  is 
being  accomplished  with  the  .same  forti- 
tude that  rural  electric  leaders  have  used 
since  REA's  creation— May  11.  1935— in 
making  available  the  benefits  of  electric 
ixjwer  and  modern  communications  to 
98  ijercent  of  rural  America  through  low- 
cost  financing  from  REA. 

A  national  survey  completea  early  this 
year,  reveals  thai  REA-financed  systems 
have  helped  to  create  34.000  new  jobs 
during  1967  through  their  rural  areas  de- 
velopment activities.  These  jobs  were 
created  in  rural  areas  of  the  Nation, 
through  616  projects  launched  with  the 
help  of  these  systems. 

The  new  jobs  brings  to  216,000  the 
total  number  of  jobs  created  with  the 
help  of  REA  borrowers  since  the  rural 
areas  development  programs  of  the  US 
Department  oi  Agriculture  began  in  1961. 
Employment  opportunities  stem  from 
commercial,  industrial,  and  community 
facilities  projects  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of  REA  borrowers  working 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  local 
organizations  in  the  development  ot  new 
lural  busines.ses  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  ones. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  responsible 
spirit  of  citizenship  prevailing  in  the 
REA  programs. 

Yes.  this  is  truly  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment of  which  all  concerned— iiri- 
vate  citizens  and  Government  officials 
alike — can  view  with  justifiable  pride. 


THE  33D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  REA 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  was  not  in  session  on  May  the  1 1th, 
the  occasion  of  the  33d  anniversar>'  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
therefore,  today  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  role  thai  our  Nation's 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have  taken  in 
an  effort  to  lift  the  standard  of  living 
for  millions  of  rural  people. 

Electric  cooperatives  financed  by  REA, 
have  moved  into  the  forefront  of  rural 
progress.  In  providing  service  to  more 
than  20  million  rural  Americans  during 
a  relatively  short  span  of  33  years,  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  operate 
these  systems  have  helped  to  build  an 
environment  making  rural  America  a 
better  place  to  live,  work,  and  play. 

But  the  role  of  REA-financed  electric 
co-ops,  and  telephone  systems  too,  does 
not  stop  here.  In  their  eager  and  success- 
ful determination  to  help  return  man  to 
these  rural  areas  where  they  operate, 
they  have  combined  their  talents  and 
resources  to  create  jobs  for  those  who 


DISCONTINUATION  OF  USE  OF 
REVENUE  BONDS 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
6  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective economic  development  tools  ever 
employed  in  our  Nation.  For  more  than 
30  years.  States,  counties,  and  munici- 
palities have  used  revenue  bonds  to  pro- 
vide employment  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  bonds  were  a  unique  devel- 
opment tool  in  that  they  did  not  re- 
quire appropriated  funds  from  any  level 
of  government,  they  did  not  require  the 
luse  of  credit  by  any  level  of  government, 
and  they  were  not  an  obligation  of  any 
uovernmcntal  imit.  Now.  by  administra- 
tive regulation,  this  important  employ- 
ment tool  has  been  destroyed,  and  with  it 
a  substantal  part  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment program  of  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  41  other  Slates. 

Unfortunately,  this  development  tool 
is  not  understood  by  those  who  destroyed 
it.  It  creates  covernmental  revenue — it 
does  not  curb  it:  and  it  provides  employ- 
ment where  no  other  tool  can.  It  has 
provided  incomes  in  areas  where  no  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  available. 
It  has  kept  our  nonurban  areas  from 
dying,  and  it  has  retarded  the  trend  to- 
ward more  heavily  impacted  population 
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centers.  No  Federal  appropriations  are 
required  to  administer  it;  and  in  most 
States  a  commitment  can  be  made  in  as 
little  as  30  days. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  assets  of  revenue 
Donds  for  industrial  development  pur- 
poses are  their  simplicity  and  their 
comprehensive  character.  The  land,  the 
construction,  and  the  equipment  can  be 
assembled  by  the  use  of  a  single  issue. 
No  complex  financial  arrangements  are 
necessarv'.  and  operating  capital  can  be 
kept  for  operating  purp>oses.  In  Nebraska 
these  bonds  are  the  heart  of  our  economic 
development  program  and  no  substitute 
will  match  their  speed,  simplicity,  and 
character.  Their  destruction  is  a  disaster 
to  every  one  of  our  States  that  utilize 
them 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  1. 
has  made  a  valiant  effort  to  undo  the 
Treasury's  action  by  securing  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  excise  tax 
extension  bill.  H.R  15414.  rescinding  the 
Treasury's  action.  The  summary  of  the 
decisions  of  the  conferees  on  H.R.  15414 
states  that  the  conferees  ha\e  decided 
that  the  income  on  these  bonds  should 
be  taxable  in  the  ra.sc  of  any  issue  over 
$1  million.  This  provision  is  to  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  bonds  issued  on  or 
after  May  1.  1968,  except  where  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made  before  that  time. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  States 
using  the  bonds  that  a  limitation  of  not 
less  than  SIO  million  would  permit  this 
program  to  continue  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  employment  for 
areas  that  would  not  otherwise  have  it. 
A  limitation  of  substantially  less  than 
th's  amount  would  severely  handicap 
this  program.  Today  very  little  in  the 
way  of  employment  can  be  created  with 
production  facilities  costing  substantially 
less  than  SI 3  million. 

Furthermore,  no  large  industrial  cor- 
poration, or  conglomerate,  needs  or 
wants  industrial  development  bonds  in- 
volving construction  of  facilities  costing 
less  than  SIO  million.  Such  amounts  are 
usually  taken  from  surplus  or  reserves. 
Bonds  issued  in  amounts  of  less  than  SI 
million  are  usually  for  warehouse,  stor- 
age, or  garage  facilities  that  employ  lit- 
tle or  no  personnel. 

If  revenue  bonds  for  industrial  devel- 
opment purposes  are  to  be  preserved  as 
an  eflfective  economic  development  tool 
providing  substantial  employment,  a  dol- 
lar limit  should  not  be  set  below  SIO 
:rallion.  I  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  that  if  such  a  I'mit  is 
set.  these  issues  will  not  be  used  by  large 
corporate  enterprise,  but  by  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  who  could  not  other- 
wise find  the  capital  to  expand  or  add 
to  their  existing  facilities. 


POOR   PEOPLES    MARCH 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington 
raises  many  questions  about  legislation — 
and  it  raises  others,  as  well. 

No  one  who  believes  in  constitutional 
government  is  opposed  to  the  right  of 
petition,  and  I  am  certainly  not  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
our  less  fortunate  citizens. 

But  this  march  is  more  than  simple 
petitioning. 

Its  leaders  have  declared  that  among 
its  goals  is  enactment  of  legislation  spe- 
cifically designed  to  provide  the  Nation's 
poor  with  economic  relief.  This  obviously 
goes  far  beyond  the  petitioning  process. 

Here  we  become  involved  with  an  ef- 
fort to  influence  Congress,  a  move  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  legislation  and  to 
seek  new  legislation. 

This  raises  certain  questions  about  the 
financial  support  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  which  is  leading  this  cam- 
paign, is  a  tax-exempt  civic  organization 
barred  by  law  from  participating  in  po- 
litical activity. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  determine 
whether  the  SCLCs  stated  goals  con- 
stitute political  activity  and  whether 
SCLC  funds  are  being  spent  on  this  ac- 
tivity. 

I  believe  the  IRS  should  also  determine 
whether  any  tax-exempt  foundation  or 
organization  specifically  barred  from 
political  activity  has  provided  or  has 
agreed  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

There  are  many  foundations  in  this 
country  that  have  become  deeply  in- 
volved'in  the  support  of  civil  rights  and 
economic  welfare  programs.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  funds  for  some  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  the  South,  may 
have  been  diverted  into  this  campaign. 

There  is  ample  recent  precedent  for 
action  by  IRS.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  the  Sierra  Club,  a  group  promoting 
conservation,  lost  its  tax  exemption  be- 
cause it  sponsored  newspaper  advertising 
calling  for  the  defeat  of  legislation  that 
would  have  dammed  part  of  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

If  this  was  political  activity  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Clubs  tax-exempt 
statute,  as  the  IRS  has  ruled,  it  must 
follow  that  the  Poor  People's  Campaign — 
with  it§  avowed  purpose  of  influencing 
Congress — is  also  political  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  right  that  what 
is  done  in  one  case  should  be  done  in 
another  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  here.  too. 
What  if  there  is  violence,  what  if  there 
is  killing  during  the  encampment  in  West 
Potomac  Park?  We  certainly  pray  that 
such  will  not  occur  again  in  our  Nations 
Capital. 

But  if  violence  does  occur,  and  tax- 
exempt  funds  have  helped  to  bring  it 
on,  then  this  puts  the  Federal  Govern - 
men:, in  the  unique  position  of  having 
subsidized  lawlessness. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
sympathize  with  the  plight  of  our  poor. 
But  the  laws  should  be  applied  equally 
to  all. 

I  have  asked  the  Internal  Revenu'' 
Service  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 


the  funding  of  this  campaign  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  SCLC  or  any  other 
organization  has  contributed  funds,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  violation  of  the 
law.  I  have  also  asked  IRS  whether  it 
has  any  knowledge  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  contemplated,  by  direct  or  in- 
direct means,  by  any  such  organization 
I  have  asked  the  IRS  for  a  ruling  on 
whether  such  spending  by  the  SCLC  or 
any  other  group  similarly  barred  from 
political  activity  would  cause  that  group 
to  lose  its  tax  exemption. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  und  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentlewoman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  all  any 
country  has  for  its  tomorrow  is  its  youth. 
Tlie  problem  of  our  society's  relation- 
ship with  Its  young  people  pervades  every 
issue  loefore  the  American  people  this 
cr't'cal  year  of  1968. 

War.  poverty,  crime  in  the  streets,  civil 
disorder — all  these  issues  are  affected  by 
this  all-pervasive  problem,  which  truly 
involves  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say 
that  what  we  have  seen  occur  on  our 
campuses  and  in  the  streets  of  our  coun- 
try in  recent  months  involves  only  a 
small  minority.  But  I.  for  one.  take  no 
comfort  from  such  a  view.  For  the  fact 
is — and  evei-y  American  parent  today 
knows  it — that  there  is  a  dangerous  gen- 
eration gap  developing  between  our  so- 
ciety and  its  young  people. 

The  events  of  recent  months  have 
puzzled,  and  in  some  cases  angered,  the 
people  of  our  society  who  can  no  longer 
classify  themselves  as  youns.  Older 
Americans,  middle-aued  Americans,  do 
not  understand  wliat  is  liappening  on 
many  of  our  campuses,  in  our  streets,  at 
universities,  and  m  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Tliey  ask : 

What  is  happening  to  our  youth? 

It  is  a  question  not  unique  to  our  so- 
ciety or  our  times,  of  course.  Every  so- 
ciety has  had  to  cope  with  problems 
concerning  alienation  of  the  young.  The 
p.-.ttern  is  well  known ; 

The  society  blames  the  young  people. 

The  young  people,  in  turn,  blame  the 
society. 

We  hear  it  said  that  the  times  are  too 
soft — that  standards  of  morality  are 
breaking  down  or  being  corrupted — that 
the  young  generation  of  Americans,  not 
having  had  to  sacrifice  for  its  freedom, 
does  not  appreciate  it. 

In  their  turn,  youth  claims  it  is  mis- 
unde'stood— that  the  standards  appro- 
priate to  a  former  era  do  not  apply 
today — that,  in  the  words  of  a  popular 
young  folk  song.  "Times,  they  are  a 
'changin'." 

That,  as  I  say,  is  the  established  pat- 
tern. '^'ar'Pt'ons  on  th's  theme  can  be 
found   in   the   Bible.   And   Socrates,   we 
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remember,  was  brought  to  trial  for  his 
alleged  role  m  corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens.  Thus,  in  perspective,  we  un- 
derstand that  the  .i;ap  between  gen- 
erations is  really  as  old  as  man's  life  on 
earth  itself. 

And  yet,  in  this  year  of  1968,  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  problem  our 
society  faces  and  that  faced  by  former 
societies.  This  is  true  in  America,  It  is 
true  in  Western  Europe,  It  is  even  true 
in  Communi.st-bloc  .states  of  the  world. 

Youth  is  restless.  It  is  increasingly  ac- 
tivist. It  is  in  what  might  be  called  a 
state  of  cold  war  against  organizea  so- 
ciety and  institutions. 

Nor  is  the  war  always  cold.  We  have 
seen  youth  in  other  countries  take  to  the 
streets  in  recent  months.  We  have  seen 
American  youth,  of  all  races,  in  the 
streets  and  disrupting  our  university 
campuses. 

Not  long  ago.  I  experienced  firsthand 
one  asiJect  of  this  battle  between  the 
generations,  when  the  students  of  Tusk- 
egee  In.stitute  in  Alaban^.a  took  over  the 
school's  administration  building.  As  a 
member  of  the  Tuskegee  board  of 
trustees.  I  was  held  in  that  building, 
along  with  other  trustees,  after  students 
had  presented  a  list  of  demands  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  school, 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  regarding 
that  experience,  other  than  to  say  that 
since  that  time  I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  what  lay  behind  the  demon- 
stration at  Tuskegee, 

What  has  since  occurred  at  Colimibia 
University  in  New  York,  and  at  other 
institutions,  confirms  my  belief  that  the 
cause  of  such  demonstrations  is  not  as 
simple  as  first  appears. 

Neither  is  there  any  simple  answer  to 
bridging  the  generation  gap  between 
modern  youth  and  what  they  see  as  the 
.-^ocial  establishment.  Certainly,  there 
must  be  a  return  of  discipline  and  order 
to  our  campuses  and  our  cities.  But  be- 
yond this,  a  greater  effort  must  be  made 
to  deteiTnine  the  root  causes  of  youth 
problems  in  modern  American  society. 

Statistics  alone  ixiint  out  why  we  can- 
not ignore  these  problems. 

Almost  50  percent  of  our  country's 
Ix)pulation  today  is  age  25  and  under. 

More  than  50  percent  of  our  young 
adult  population  attend  colleges. 

There  are  more  young  people — and 
they  are  better  informed  and  more  aware 
than  preceding  generations.  The  20th 
century  revolution  in  communications, 
transportation,  science,  and  medicine, 
has  had  its  impact  on  the  physical  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  young. 

Improved  environmental  conditions 
and  better  nutrition  have  actually 
speeded  up  the  maturation  process  it- 
self, according  to  a  report  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  American. 

Can  any  society  afford  to  take  for 
granted  the  problems  of  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  its  population?  Can  we  afford  a 
gap  between  the  social  organization  and 
such  a  .sizable  segment  of  our  people? 

I  think  not.  It  is  time  that  we  stopped 
wringing  our  hands  over  the  problems  of 
America's  yoimger  generation,  and 
started  finding  out  exactly  what — in  the 
vernacular  of  that  generation — is  bug- 
ging them. 


For  my  own  part.  I  have  determined 
that  the  old  answers  and  appixjaches, 
good  for  other  eras,  are  not  adequate  for 
the  problems  of  youth  today.  Nor  do  I 
believe  we  can  complacently  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  generation,  like  pre- 
vious generations  of  rebels,  will  come 
around  in  time. 

In  a  modern  nuclear  age.  the  margin 
of  time  is  not  that  great.  We  must  ex- 
amine a  problem  of  this  magnitude  with 
fresh  eyes.  We  must  Lake  a  new  look  at 
.society's  relationship  to  its  young  people 
and  the  capabilities  of  young  people  of 
1968  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  society  itself. 

What  can  be  done? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  what  is 
happening  among  our  young  people  i.s  a 
unique  problem  and  must  be  approached 
as  one.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  so- 
ciety which  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  other  urgent  problems  af- 
fecting our  population  ought  to  do  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  problems  of  our 
youth. 

We  have  had  national  study  commis- 
sions to  study  the  problems  of  the  aged: 
to  study  in  depth  the  problems  sur- 
lounduig  enforcement  of  civil  rights: 
and  recently,  to  study  the  problem  of 
civil  disorders. 

These  commissions  were  comprised  of 
experts  who  reported  back  to  the  Chief 
Executive  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations in  those  respective  fields. 

I  think  we  can  do  no  less  for  such 
an  urgent  matter  as  finding  out  and 
doing  something  about  bridging  the 
generation  gap. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  what 
is  needed  is  a  National  Commission  on 
Youth  Problems.  This  Commission 
would  study  and  conie  up  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  our  traditional 
legal  and  social  structure  applies  to  to- 
day's youth:  how  effective  our  educa- 
tional system  is  in  preparing  today's 
youth  for  the  challenge  of  living  in  a 
modern  world:  whether  our  laws  regard- 
ing voting  age.  the  age  of  legal  majority, 
and  other  laws  regulating  youth  in  our 
society  are  effective  and  relevant  to  the 
modern  age. 

I  believe  this  special  Commii^sion 
should  be  composed  of  15  members,  cisht 
to  be  apix)inted  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, seven  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 

For  such  a  unique  problem,  there  needs 
to  be  a  unique  Commission,  one  reflect- 
ing a  mutual  concern  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. The  National  Commission  on 
Youth  Problems  in  American  .society 
.should,  therefore,  be  a  joint  congres- 
sional-executive commission,  and  it 
.should  provide  for  representation  of  the 
young  people  themselves:  that  is.  lead- 
ers and  representatives  of  American 
youth  should  jjarticipate  in  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, These  representatives  should  be  se- 
lected from  nongovernmental  segments 
of  American  society. 

I  would  hope  that,  like  the  National 
Co''  .xiiission  on  Civil  Disorders,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Youth  Problems 
would  be  able  to  report  back  its  findings 
and    recommendations    within    a    year 


after  its  formation.  These  findings  and 
recommendations  would  be  comprehen- 
sive, including  .-scientific,  medical,  legal, 
social.  ix)lilical.  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  problem 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Youth  Problenis  and  con- 
taining the  provisions  I  have  outlined. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  apprapriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.sp  and  Senate  will  take 
prompt  action  in  reporting  it  out, 

Ralph  Waldo  Emer.son  .said  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  country  of  young  people.  He  did 
not  simply  mean.  I  would  venture  to  sax. 
young  in'terms  of  chronology,  taut  young 
in  terms  of  ideas  and  ideals.  We  have 
nurtured  and  brought  our  American 
dream  along  for  nearly  two  centuries 
now,  handing  it  from  generation  to  gen- 
oration.  The  challenge  of  our  time — the 
challenge  of  young  and  old  alike — is  to 
reach  out — to  .seek  to  understand — to 
bridge  the  gap  of  mi.sundcrstanding  be- 
tween Americans  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
ages. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Youth 
Problems,  which  follows: 

H.R  17289 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled,  That  there 
IS  t'stablished  a  commission  to  lie  known  ;i.s 
the  National  Commission  on  'i'oulh  Problems 
I  here.Hfter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  'Coni- 
mifslon"  i , 

DUTIES   OF    COMMISSION 

Sec,  2.  The  Comml.s.sion  .shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  .study  and  Investigation  nl 
the  role  ;ind  responsibilities  of  youth  in 
modern  America  society,  including  the  im- 
pact of  scientific,  technological,  legal,  social, 
und  economic  factors  upon  American  yotith. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  I  a  I  The  Conmilsslon  shall  be  com- 
posed of  15  members: 

(1)  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to  be  Hppointed    by   the  Speaker; 

i2p  Four  Senators  lo  he  appointed  by  the 
President  <A  the  Senate:  and 

(31  Seven  members,  including  representa- 
tives of  American  youth,  lo  be  appointed  iiy 
the  President, 

A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  -hall  be 
tilled  in  the  same  manner  ;is  the  original 
appointment  was  made 

(bi  Members  shall  be  appointed  lor  the 
life   of   the   Commission, 

(Cidi  E.xcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
i2i,  members  of  the  Commission  .shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  s-TS  lor  each  day  i  in- 
cluding travel  timei  during  which  they  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested    in    the   Commission, 

i2i  Members  ot  Congress  /ind  lull-'ime 
officers  or  employees  ol  the  United  .States 
shall  receive  no  additional  rompensation  on 
account  of  their  service  on  the  Commission, 

i3i  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  ot  business  in  the  perlormance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  memljers  ul 
the  Commission  shall  he  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  ;ieu  of  .sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b»  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  lor  persons  ir.  the  C'»ov- 
prnment  service  employed  intermittently. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

lei  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President. 

if)  The  Commlsiiion  snail  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  cr  a  majority  ol  us  mem- 
bers. 
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OIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (ai  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman,  and  whose  compensation  shall  be 
determined  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(di  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  other  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

ici  The  Director  and/ staff  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  appointed  without  regard  Ui 
the  provisions  of  title  a.  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
senice.  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates 

POWERS   OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  5.  lai  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

ibt  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

ici  Trte' Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  ftirnlsh  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

REPORT 

Sec.  6.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  tl>e  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  final  report  to  each 
House  of  Congress,  and  to  the  President. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
90  days  after  submitting  its  final  report  pur- 
suant to  section  6. 


THE  TAX  INCRE.ASE  PACKAGE- 
CONGRESS  SHOULD  MAKE  SPE- 
CIFIC REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Why  a  Tax  Increase  Is 
Now  Imperative"  appearing  in  its  issue 
of  May  17.  Life  mayazine  says  in  part: 

.  .  .  but  the  whole  economy  will  be  hurt 
badly  If  this  unchecked  Inflation  Is  allowed 
to  spiral.  And  maybe  the  politicians  who 
allowed  it  to  start  will  suffer  at  the  polls 
this  fall.  It  is  a  nice  question  whether  the 
inflation  will  be  .is  much  of  a  voting  issue 
as  the  tax  Increase  necessary  to  control  It." 

I  voted  against  the  tax  reduction  in 
1964.  I  said  then,  and  subsequent  events 
have  established  the  fact,  that  a  tax 
reduction  in  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  being  operated  in  the  red  was 
wildly  inflationary.  It  was  then  as  poten- 
tially explosive  as  pouring  gasoline  on 
hot  coals.  What  has  happened  to  the 
economy  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was 
predictable.  The  inflation  that  is  upon 
us  has  harmed  every  American  citizen. 
Unless  there  is  a  restoration  of  a  sem- 
blance of  balance  in  our  national  budget 
and  an  end  to  the  huge  deficits  of  the 


Johnson  administration,  there  can  be 
permanent  damage  to  the  economic 
structure  of  this  Nation. 

I  want  no  part  of  continuing  mon- 
strous deficits.  To  be  sure  of  ending 
them,  this  Congress,  at  this  hour,  ought 
to  legislatively  require  specific  spending 
reductions.  Speaking  as  one  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican, people  to  cut  the  S6  billion  out  of 
the  present  budget  and  not  leave  the 
cutting  to  a  frankly  hostile  President 
who  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  re- 
luctance to  do  this. 

Leaving  the  cuts  to  the  President 
means  more  politics  in  this  time  of  fiscal 
crisis.  He  is  going  to  prune  right  where 
it  hurts  the  most  in  every  congressional 
district  in  terms  of  public  reaction, 
whether  or  not  the  cut  ought  to  be  made. 
It  means  cuts  in  school  lunch  programs 
again,  and  urban  renewal  funds,  and 
road  money,  and  educational  retraining 
programs,  and  anywhere  else  this  polit- 
ically oriented  President  can  make  hay 
in  Hplitically  retaliating  against  a  Con- 
gress that,  just  the  other  day  he  said 
on  national  television,  was  trying  to 
blackmail  him.  His  objective  will  be  to 
force  the  Congress  to  restore  the  cuts, 
or  at  least  .S2  billion  of  them.  This,  too, 
is  pi-edictable. 

In  .such  a  situation  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility in  this  Congress  to  make  the  specific 
cuts  now  and  in  the  tax  package.  Is  there 
no  one  in  this  great  body  who  is  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  and  initia- 
tive of  making  the  basic  decisions  in  re- 
spect to  priorities  in  spending  that  must 
be  made  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  semblance 
of  national  solvency  once  again?  If  we 
are  to  win  in  the  war  against  inflation  in 
America,  a  war  that  we  in  Congress  fight 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  a  recklessly  profligate  Democrat 
administration  that  has  danced  for  8 
long  years  without  once  paying  the 
fiddler,  we  must  establish  these  priorities 
and  make  these  cuts. 

The  proportion  of  the  fiscal  crisis  that 
has  been  forced  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple and  that  is  now  with  us  at  this  hour 
makes  it  incumbent  on  the  Congress  that 
it  establish  priorities  regardless  of  po- 
litical party.  If  we  fail,  the  dollar  may 
have  to  be  devalued,  and  if  this  happens 
I  predict  the  American  voters  will  turn 
those  responsible,  out  of  office  wholesale 
this  fall,  as  well  they  should.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  is  reflected  in  tl-ve 
fact  that  experts  tell  us  that  unless  Con- 
gress acts  now  to  restore  balance,  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar  may  be  forced  upon 
us  before  November. 

In  such  a  crisis,  if  it  were  a  Republican 
administration  that  had  gotten  us  into 
this  mess,  I  would  protest  it  and  act  to 
resolve  the  situation  even  if  it  meant 
congressional  action  counter  to  a  Presi- 
dent of  my  own  party.  But  it  is  not  a  Re- 
publican President  who  has  overspent 
our  income  by  more  than  $10  billion 
.since  1960  alone.  It  is  President  Johnson 
arKi  a  controlled  majority  in  this  and 
prior  Congresses  who  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  who  deserve  the  wrath  of  the 
electorate.  We  are  in  deep  financial 
trouble  because  of  L.  B.  J.  and  company 
and  this  Congress  must  now  bail  out  the 
boat  lest  we  all  go  down.  Once  this  is 


done,  perhaps  we  can  return  to  .squab- 
bling about  party  politics.  But  until  it  is 
done,  the  situation  i.s  too  serious  to  war- 
rant lurther  delay.  The  Democrat  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  make  these  cuts  and  make  tiiem 
now  even  if  L.  B.  J.  squawks  to  high 
heaven.  Even  if  it  means  that  perhaps 
there  will  not  be  a  particular  new  post 
office  buildina  or  flood-control  project  in 
a  i^iven  Member's  district  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  here  is  a 
firmness  of  resolve  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  save  this  country  from  print- 
ing press  money.  Perhaps  a  better  phrase 
for  It  would  be  "guts  to  make  the  cuts." 

To  those  who  ask  where,  the  answer 
is  easy  but  the  application  will  hurt.  Pub- 
lic works  programs  can  be  deferred  and 
stretched  out  to  cut  back  S2  billion  in 
^pending.  Foreign  aid  can — and  should — 
be  reduced  a  billion.  The  .space  program 
can  sUnd  another  three  quarters  of  a 
billion.  All  Government  agencies  should 
be  required  to  take  a  5-percent  spending 
reduction  both  administratively  and  op- 
erationally. This  alone  will  produce  more 
than  S5  billion  in  expenditure  reductions 
without  even  setting  into  the  farm  pro- 
grams, or  the  spending  proposals  for 
urban  areas  which  because  of  the  crisis 
in  the  cities  may  be  of  a  higher  priority 
at  this  time  than  the  space  program  for 
example. 

To  do  these  things  will  take  courage 
and  decision.  Of  course  it  will  hurt  and 
there  will  be  protests.  Tliis  is  expectable. 
But  the  protests  and  the  name  calling 
will  be  nothing  next  to  the  roar  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  dollar  is  devalued.  We  can 
prune  S6  billion  from  this  budget  but 
first  wc  must  find  some  men  in  this  Con- 
gress and  get  rid  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  do  this.  I  re- 
peat the  language  of  Life's  editorial  with 
which  I  started  these  remarks: 

Maybe  the  politicians  who  allowed  it  to 
start  will  suffer  at  the  polls  this  fall. 

To  have  a  meaningful  tax  increase  so 
that  the  tax  package  will  give  all  Ameri- 
cans surcease  from  runaway  inflation, 
this  Congress  must  make  specific  cuts  in 
the  coming  tax  package.  Anything  less  is 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  responsibility 
that  is  ours  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  as  Members  of  this  great  body. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  should  immediately  convene 
and  recommend  to  the  conferees  on  the 
tax  bill  S6  billion  in  specific  cuts,  I  urge 
such  action  today. 
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PRESIDENT  .JOHNSON  PRESENTS 
THE  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Hall  of  Heroes  in  the 
Pentagon,  a  room  set  aside  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  more  than  3,200  men  w^.o  have 
won  the  Nation's  highest  military  award, 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 


Four  new  names  were  added  to  that 
list  yesterday:  Charles  C.  Hagemeister, 
US,  Army;  Richard  A,  Pittman,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps:  James  E.  Williams,  U.S. 
Navy,  and  Gerald  O  Young,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

President  Johnson  spoke  at  the  cere- 
mony and  his  remarks  reflected  two 
emotions— pride  at  the  bravei-y  of  our 
fighting  men.  and  sorrow  at  the  human 
cost  of  this  bravery.  He  repeated  George 
Washington's  words,  spoken  in  deep 
concern  and  anguish  at  the  time  of  this 
Nation's  first  war — "Good  God,  what 
brave  men  mu.st  I  lose  today."  Then, 
looking  ahead  to  the  future,  he  said: 

As  we  meet  iiere.  other  men— in  Paris — 
are  begining  the  very  hard  negotiations  that 
we  hope  will  one  dtiy  silence  the  guiis  In  a  free 
Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  those  thoughts  are 
echoed  by  millions  of  Americans. 

I   in.sert   the   text   of   the   President's 
remarks  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Ceremony  and  Dedication  of  the 
Hall  of  Heroes 

Secretary  Clifford.  Members  of  Congress. 
Secretary  of  the  Services.  Members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  some  of  our  neighbor- 
ing nations.  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 

It  was  in  August  of  1776.  the  month  after 
the  Continental  Congress  announced  the 
American  peoples  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  George  Washington's  troops  were 
struggling  to  make  their  independence  a 
reality — with  their  rifles 

Fired  by  the  glory  of  his  cause,  but  aware 
always  of  its  terrible  costs.  Washington 
voiced  the  words  that  have  whispered  In  the 
mind  of  every  leader  since  that  time — every 
leader  who  has  had  to  commit  men  to  the 
agony  of  battle: 

Good  God,  what  brave  men  must  I  lose 
this  day." 

In  tne  mind  and  in  the  heart  of  this  Presi- 
dent, those  words  have  echoed  without  stop 
throughout  the  hours  of  many  days  and 
many  long  nights. 

Thirty-three  times  I  have  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  America's  fighting  men. 
On  19  of  those  occasions.  I  have  been  able  to 
make  the  presentation  myself. 

Each  ceremony  has  been — for  me — one  of 
emotions  in  deep  conflict. 

First  of  all.  there  is  pride.  Any  man  is  ex- 
.ilted  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  bravery 
But  there  is  .nlways,  too.  a  haunting  and 
humbling  .-.wareness  that  it  is  the  battle- 
field which  illuminates  the  courage  that  we 
honor. 

Today  we  confer  the  Medal  of  Honor  on 
four  more  gallant  Americans.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  four  men — from  each  of  the  mili- 
tary .services — have  been  .>=o  honored  together. 
As  we  meet  here,  other  men — in  Paris — are 
beginning  the  very  hard  negotiations  that 
we  hope  will  one  day  silence  the  guns  in  a 
free  Vietnam. 

Diplomacy's  painful  work  now  is  to  forge, 
from  the  fires  of  hostility,  the  way  in  which 
men  can  live  without  conflict  raid  in  mutual 
Liccord. 

Tlie  world  prays  that  the  way  to  peace  will 
be  found  at  that  distant  table — the  peace 
with  honor  for  which  these  men.  and  their 
comrades,  have  fought  so  long  and  so  nobly. 
When  it  comes,  that  peace  will  be  the 
monument  of  many  men.  Among  them  are 
Charles  C.  Hagemeister— Richard  A.  Pitt- 
man— James  E.  Williams — and  Gerald  O. 
Young.  They  will  place  their  names  now  m 
a  new  Hall  of  Heroes,  created  here  in  the 
Pentagon   as   a   memorial    to   all   who   have 


earned  their  country's  highest  award  for 
courage   In  combat 

In  that  Hall,  which  we  open  here  today,  a 
noble  muster  rings  out,  calling:  "valor — in 
the  service  of  our  country." 

And— froin  every  hour  of  America's  need. 
Irom  every  crisis  of  America's  history— the 
answering  call  comes  back:  "here,  sir  .  .  . 
here,  sir." 

In  this  H.ill  of  Heroes.  ;?.2lO  men— who 
have  served  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty — stand  guard  on  a  Nation's  pride,  and 
on  the  freedom  that  those  men  have  bought 
so  dearly. 

Thank  vou. 


ACTION  AGAINST  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
1  Mr.  FiNDLEY  I  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  I  speak  with  you  today,  126  ma- 
jor crimes  of  violence  will  be  committed 
in  the  United  States.  There  will  be  10  rob- 
beries. 15  assaults,  one  rape,  40  automo- 
bile thefts,  90  burglaries,  one  murder, 
and  60  thefts  exceeding  $50.  This  toll  of 
crime  is  staggering.  The  prevention  of 
crime  is  the  No.  1  domestic  political  issue 
and  enough  Americans  feel  concerned 
about  it  that  28  percent  of  them  want 
to  move  their  homes  to  a  safer  neighbor- 
hood. Yet  if  present  trends  continue  tnere 
will  be  no  place  for  them  to  move.  The 
FBI  has  reported  that  1967  marked  the 
highest  crime  index  level  and  the  great- 
est 1-year  increase  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  During  1967  a  serious  crime 
was  committed  every  8  seconds.  Count- 
ing all  crimes,  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors, more  than  10.000  are  com- 
mitted a  day.  In  no  category  of  crimes 
has  there  been  a  decrease  either  in  total 
number  or  percentage. 

Yet  despite  all  the  talk  on  crime  more 
heat  than  light  has  been  cast  on  the  mat- 
ter. Many  people  believe  that  the  same 
methods  to  prevent,  say.  welfare  "chisel- 
ing" will  prevent  rape.  Draft  resisters  are 
somehow  equated  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  with  auto  thefts.  Gun  control  and 
registration  laws  have  been  flaunted  as  a 
panacea  to  everything. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  briefly 
three  types  of  criminal  conduct  and  sug- 
gest some  approaches  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken to  meet  these  threats. 

As  I  see  it  there  are  essentially  three 
types  of  criminal  activity.  There  is  first 
organized  crime.  This  type  of  crime  in- 
volves not  only  the  gambling  and  number 
rackets  but  reaches  out  to  include  loan 
sharking,  narcotics,  and  the  like.  Per- 
sonal crimes  of  violence  are  a  second  type. 
Here  we  find  murder,  criminal  assault, 
theft,  burglary,  and  so  forth.  A  third 
type,  and  perhaps  most  dramatic,  in- 
volves either  civil  disobedience  and,  or 
violent  civil  disorders  such  as  rioting. 
These  three  categories  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Components  and  organizers  of 
one  may  be  involved  in  one  or  both  of 
the  other  activities. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

In  many  important  respects,  organized 
crime  is  the  most  sinister  kind.  The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  wealthy, 
influential,  and  powerful  by  encour- 
aging the  needy  to  gamble,  by  luring  the 
troubled    to    destroy    themselves    -with 


drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  hon- 
est and  hardworking  businessmen,  by 
collecting  usury  from  those  in  finan- 
cial pHght,  by  maiming  or  murdering 
tho.se  who  oppose  them,  by  bribing  those 
who  are  sworn  to  destroy  them.  Orga-  ■ 
nized  crime  is  not  merely  a  few  preying 
upon  a  few.  Instead  its  tentacles  reach 
out  across  the  land,  into  courthouses  and 
slatehouses  alike.  Or;.;anized  crime  in  a 
very  real  sen.se  is  dedicated  to  subvert- 
ing not  only  American  institutions,  but 
the  very  integrity  and  decency  that  are 
the  most  chcrLshed  attributes  of  a  free 
society.  As  the  leaders  of  Cosa  Nostra 
and  their  racketeering  allies  pursue  their 
conspiracy  unmolested,  in  open  and  con- 
tinuous defiance  of  the  law.  they  repre- 
.sent  a  fact  that  all  too  many  Americans 
heed:  The  goveiTimcnt  is  for  .sale;  law- 
les.sncss  is  the  road  to  wealth:  honesty 
IS  a  pitfall  and  morality  a  trap  for  suck- 
ers. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  orga- 
nized crime  is  that  America  has  tolerated 
it  so  long.  The  prime  victims  of  organized 
crime  are  the  urban  poor.  A  society  con- 
cerned about  poverty  must  be  concerned 
about  organized  crime — for  while  Fed- 
eral money  is  poured  into  the  urban 
poverty  areas,  organized  crime  siphons 
money  out  of  the  same  areas.  Badly 
needed  funds  from  welfare  programs  go 
to  the  urban  iioor  and  organized  crime 
takes  the  same  money  away  through 
narcotics,  number  games,  gambling,  and 
drug  addiction,  and  the  "protection 
racket."  Continued  indifference  to  orga- 
nized crime  threatens  to  turn  govern- 
ment welfare  and  antipoverty  programs 
into  a  sub.sidy  for  society's  most  notorious 
ijredator. 

In  view  of  these  developments  it  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  you — as  it  does  to 
me— to  learn  that  the  Congress  is  not 
enacting  substantive  legislation  on  or- 
ganized crime.  True,  the  administration 
did  .send  to  the  Congress  a  so-called 
safe  .streets  bill,  but  this  was  not  aimed 
at  combating  organized  crime. 

Yet  early  in  1965  President  Johnson 
told  the  Congre-ss  that  he  had  ordered 
his  Attorney  General  to  enlarge  his  ef- 
forts against  organized  crime.  He  told 
the  Congress  he  would  submit  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  this  subject.  More 
than  3  years  later  the  Congress  has  still 
not  received  the  proposals.  You  ■will  not 
find  this  surprising  when  I  tell  you  that 
not  only  has  the  administration  not  .sent 
any  legislation  to  the  Hill  on  organized 
crime,  it  has  actually  made  drastic  cut- 
backs on  its  efforts.  Notwithstanding  tne 
President's  declaration  in  1965  that  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment would  "enlarge"  their  efforts, 
consider  these  facts:  The  number  of 
man-days  .spent  in  field  investigation  by 
members  of  Oi-ganized  Crime  Section. 
the  number  of  man-days  spent  testifying 
before  grand  .iuries.  and  the  number  of 
man-days  spent  in  coun  have  decreased 
between  50  and  75  percent. 

Yet  during  this  same  period  the  FBI 
reported  that  the  national  crime  rate  had 
increased  by  over  38  percent. 

Many  actions  of  the  joresent  adminis- 
tration have  had  the  effect— whether  de- 
sired or  not — of  actually  encouraging 
and  assisting  organized  crime.  Consider 
these  developments" 
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First  The  National  Crime  Commission 
ua^  influenced  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  reverse  an  earlier  recommendation  for 
wiretap  legislation.  The  fact  is  undeni- 
able that  organized  crime  was  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  President  Johnson's 
bill  to  abolish  all  use  of  wiretap  and 
eavesdrop  devices  except  in  national  se- 
curity cases 

Second.  In  his  1967  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime  the  President  ignored 
almost  every  single  recommendation  on 
organized  crime  made  by  his  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice. 

To  help  meet  the  problems  of  organized 
crime  I  have  introduced  several  bills 
which  will  give  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  tools  they 
need.  One  bill  would  authorize  electronic 
surveillance  in  certain  clearly  defined 
specific  cases  by  police  and  other  law- 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  organized  crimes.  The  bill 
would  provide  judicial  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent an  abuse  of  this  surveillance.  An- 
other bill  w-euld  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
by  prohibmng  the  investment  of  certain 
illegal  income  in  any  business  enter- 
prise affecting  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. This  would  help  prevent  penetra- 
tion of  legitimate  businesses  by  the 
Mafia.  A  third  would  permit  the  compell- 
ing of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain 
crimes  and  the  granting  of  immuiiity 
thereafter  Hopefully,  this  would  en- 
courage those  in  the  organized  crime  net- 
work to  assist  the  police  in  divulging  in- 
side infonnation  with  a  protection  of 
personal  immunity  against  subsequent 
criminal  action. 

CRIMES    OP    VIOLENCE 

Although  organized  criminal  elements 
often  engage  in  personal  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, most  of  these  crimes  are  un- 
organized— at  least  in  the  sense  of  any 
continuing  organization.  Often  they  are 
committed  by  a  single  individual  with  a 
previous  criminal  record.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence generally  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion from  the  public  and  the  press.  Ironi- 
cally the  greater  the  incidence  of  crime, 
the  greater  the  chances  the  culprit  will 
never  be  apprehended.  For  instance,  90 
percent  of  those  who  commit  mui'der  are 
subsequently  apprehended,  but  only  10 
percent  of  those  who  commit  petty  lar- 
ceny are  caught  by  the  police.  The  frus- 
tration of  unsolved  crimes  of  personal 
violence  mixed  with  the  wide  newspaper 
coverage  given  the  actual  violence  has 
resulted  in  a  national  hand  wringing  in 
which  almost  evei-yone  and  eveiything 
has  been  blamed. 

I  suspect  that  the  real  problem  is  not 
so  much  the  preventioh  of  crime  but  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminal.  While  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  and  discrimination 
undoubtedly  influence  criminal  behavior. 
it  would  be  misleading  to  attribute  all 
crime  to  these  causes.  Certainly  we 
.-should  not  forsio  our  national  commit- 
ment to  redress  social  wrongs  and  in- 
justice, factors  so  easily  exploited  by  ex- 
tremists. But  shooting,  robbery,  and  loot- 
ing cannot  be  tolerated. 

Nor  is  it  adequate — or  reasonable — to 
make  the  Supreme  Court  the  principal 
increase  in  crime.  Although  the  cele- 
brated Miranda  case  may  well  deserve 


scapegoat,  blaming  it  primarily  for  the 
review  and  possibly  reversal,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  effective  and  responsible 
law  enforcement  agencies — the  FBI — has 
long  followed  the  essential  guidelines 
laid  down  in  the  Miranda  and  the  Esco- 
bedo  cases. 

To  understand  what  is  involved  here 
let  us  take  just  a  moment  and  list  briefly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Gideon, 
Miranda,  and  Escobedo.  In  Gideon  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  no  man  could 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  without  the  ben- 
efit ol  legal  counsel.  How  many  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  appear  in  court — 
even  on  a  minor  offense — and  try  to 
match  wits  with  the  prosecution  or  the 
district  attorney  without  benefit  of  legal 
counsel?  Not  many.  I  suspect. 

In  Escobedo,  the  defendant  repeatedly 
a.sked  to^  consult  his  attorney  who  was 
barred  from  the  room  by  the  police.  Sup- 
pose you  were  being  questioned  in  a  pol- 
ice station  and  demanded  to  see  your  at- 
torney and  were  told  you  could  not,  how- 
would  you  feel?  Would  you  believe  your 
light  to  'due  proce.ss  of  law"  was  being 
protected?  Again.  I  think  not. 

In  the  Miranda  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  defendant  must  be 
warned  he  has  a  right  to  consult  an  at- 
torney. The  suspect  must  be  apprised  of 
his  right  to  remain  silent.  The  fifth 
amendment  guarantees  the  right  to 
maintain  silence.  The  defendant  is  to  be 
told  that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him  in  court. 

I  suspect  that  a  great  many  Americans 
w-ould  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  was 
not  until  1967  that  the  Supreme  Court 
spelled  these  rules  out  and  that  until 
then  they  had  not  been  observed  in  some 
areas. 

The  defendant  may  be  the  worst  of 
men,  but  the  rights  of  the  best  of  men 
are  secure  only  so  long  as  the  rights  of 
the  vilest  and  most  abhorrent  are  pro- 
tected. There  are  some  fine  people  in  jail 
today  in  Greece,  in  prison  in  Cuba,  dead 
in  Haiti,  or  vanished  forever  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  They  were  nice  folks,  until 
the  State  said  they  were  not.  There  is 
no  innocence  in  this  world  unless  the 
individual  has  the  right  to  assert  his  in- 
nocence and  compel  the  state  to  prove  it 
to  his  fellow  men.  To  deny  due  process 
to  any  man  is  to  deny  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  children.  To  give  full  constitu- 
tional rights  to  Gideon,  to  Escobedo.  Mi- 
randa. Malloy.  and  Mapp  is  to  give  them 
the  rights  we  w-ant  preserved  for  our- 
selves. Guilt  or  innocence  is  decided  in 
a  court  of  law-,  not  in  a  police  station 
squadroom. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  it  is  better  that 
some  criminals  should  escape  than  that 
the  innocent  should  be  imprisoned.  In 
the  development  of  our  liberty,  insist- 
ence upon  procedural  regularity  has  been 
a  large  factor.  The  U.S.  Constitution  says 
that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  shall  be 
taken  except  by  "due  process  of  law."  The 
concept  of  "due  process  of  law"  is  central 
to  oiu-  concept  of  criminal  justice.  It  is 
respect  for  due  process  of  law  that  is  our 
bulwark  against  a  police  state.  Those  who 
would  seek  to  deny  it  to  some  endanger 
*  it  for  all  of  us. 

We  must  not  deal  with  crimes  of  vio- 
lence at  the  expense  of  basic  liberties. 


Crimes  of  violence  in  the  United  States 
are  a  continuing  national  tragedy  and 
challenge  of  gigantic  dimensions.  Al- 
though this  frightening  i)icture  of  law- 
lessness and  violence  has  certainly  not 
been  a  secret  to  anyone.  \ery  little  ac- 
tually is  know^n  scientifically  about  the 
complex  causes  and  possible  cures  of 
crime.  General  observations  are  not 
much  help  Slums  cause  criminal  vio- 
lence— it  is  argued  This  may  be  true  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  account  for  the 
rising  incidence  of  crimes  committed  by 
the  children  of  •'suburbia,"  by  the  "white 
collar"  employees  of  stores  and  corpora- 
tions, by  bored  and  fnistrated  students 
on  the  campuses  of  highly  reputable  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Others  have  blamed  crime  largely  on 
drug  addiction,  -soft"  judges,  short  -sen- 
tences, tiobbled  police,  public  apathy, 
urban  living,  broken  homes,  fatherless 
children,  and  racial  factors.  The  truth  is 
there  is  no  .sinyle  explanation  of  crimi- 
nal violence.  It  occurs  in  every  part  of 
the  country  and  in  every  level  of  society. 
Its  practitioners  and  its  victims  are  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  incomes,  and  backgrounds. 
Its  trends  are  difficult  to  ascertain.  Its 
causes  are  legion  and  its  cures  are  specu- 
lative and  controversial. 

There  is.  however,  one  vei-y  imjXDrtant 
thing  that  can  and  should  be  done.  Not- 
withstanding .some  occasional  lemons, 
the  ix)licc  forces  of  America  constitute 
our  very  best  and  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime.  Without  these  dedicated, 
courageous  law-  officers  America  would 
be  a  jungle  of  cringing  fear,  violence, 
and  death.  By  exposing  themselves  to 
danger  law  officers  buy  safety  for  each 
of  us  and  keep  the  crime  rate — shocking 
though  it  is — from  skyrocketing.  In  a 
single  8-hour  shift  police  officers  arc 
each  exposed  to  more  danger  than  most 
of  us  will  encounter  m  a  lifetime.  Tliey 
deserve  a  pat  on  the  back,  not  brickbats 
on  the  head.  They  deserve  applause  and 
our  support,  not  our  jeers,  apathy,  and 
indifference.  In  remaining  silent  and  un- 
appreciative  we  unwittingly  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  criminal  whose  objec- 
ti\-e  is  to  weaken  law  and  order.  Each 
one  of  us  in  his  own  commimity  should 
examine  and  see  whether  his  local  police 
are  getting  the  support  they  need.  Are 
their  .salaries  adequate?  What  about  re- 
tirement benefits?  Is  the  job  of  police- 
men made  attractive  enough  to  hold  the 
best  men? 

Ev"i-y  third  day  a  police  officer  is 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  somew-here  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  death  benefits  for 
their  w-idows  and  children  are  idmost 
nonexistent  in  many  cases.  I  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  we  should  establish  a 
fund  which  w-ill  tiive  assurance  to  every 
policeman  in  the  United  States  that  if 
he  dies  in  the  line  of  duty  any  financial 
problems  confronting  his  widow-  and 
children  will  be  adequately  and  properly 
met.  including  a  regular  income  to  the 
widow-  until  the  children  reach  the  age 
of  21. 

Wido.vs  of  American  servicemen  killed 
in  line  of  duty  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  are  given  death  benefits 
of  Si 0,000.  Surely  to  widows  of  American 
policemen— w-ho  are.  after  all,  defending 
our  own  freedom — should  be  given  equal 
benefits. 
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CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 

A  third  level  of  crime  needs  close  ex- 
amination and  appraisal.  A  protest 
marcher  or  student  or  one  engaged  in 
civil  disobedience  is  hardly  guilty  of 
anything  more  than  a  misdemeanor.  He 
may  be  sentenced  to  a  very  brief  jail 
term  or  a  small  fine  may  be  imposed.  In 
no  case,  however,  is  the  penalty  severe. 
Yet  in  many  respects  mass  civil  disor- 
ders weaken  the  fabric  of  our  society  far 
beyond  the  magnitude  the  penalty  would 
stiggest. 

Today  we  must  face  the  fact  that  a 
climate  has  been  created  in  the  coun- 
try that  approves  and  encourages  vio- 
lence as  a  form  of  protest.  This  atmos- 
phere has  been  created  by  a  combination 
of  forces:  by  white  terrorism  directed 
against  nonviolent  protest,  including  in- 
stances of  murder  of  some  civil  rights 
workers;  by  the  open  defiance  of  law 
and  Federal  authority  by  State  and  local 
officials  resisting  desegregation:  and  by 
protest  groups  engaging  in  civil  dis- 
obedience who  turn  their  backs  on 
nonviolence.  The  latter  go  beyond  con- 
stitutionally protected  rights  of  petition 
and  free  assembly.  They  resort  to  vio- 
lence to  attempt  to  compel  alteration  of 
laws  and  ix)licies  with  which  they  dis- 
agree. 

Unfortunately  these  people  have  not 
realized  that  if  any  man  can  be  allowed 
to  determine  for  himself  what  is  law, 
every  man  can.  If  force  and  might — 
rather  than  legislative  and  legal  proce- 
dures— are  used  to  change  laws,  then 
any  superior  force  or  might  may  work 
still  another  change.  The  implications  of 
this  to  students,  civil  richts  workers  and 
the  "flower  people"  should  not  be  lost. 
Of  all  groups  they  are  ultimately  least 
effective  in  mustering  force  or  might. 
By  accepting  force  and  protest  as  a 
mean£  of  changing  law.  they  invite  their 
own  destruction  and  the  imposition  of 
harsh  and  authoritative  codes  of  be- 
havior. 

What  good  is  a  civil  rights  law-  in  a 
lawless  society? 

The  mere  fact  that  a  person  wishes 
to  make  a  public  point  does  not  sanction 
any  method  he  chooses  to  use  to  make  it. 
I  agree  with  Dean  Griswold  that  much 
protest  today  seems  reflective  rather  than 
cerebral,  motivated  more  by  the  desire 
to  reject  established  positions  and 
policies  than  by  deliberate  preference 
for  some  alternative.  Perhaps,  like  Dean 
Griswold.  I  am  just  not  perceptive 
enough  to  discern  the  wisdom  and 
goals  of  movements  that  seek  the  eleva- 
tion of  dirty  w-ords  on  campus,  or  that 
exalt  the  virtues  of  the  hippie  move- 
ment or  that  conduct  a  'strip  in  "  in  a 
public  park.  Their  message,  if  there  is 
one.  has  escaped  me. 

Yet  the  level  of  violence  in  civil  dis- 
orders continues  to  rise  and  effective  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  preserve  law  and 
order. 

Improvement  in  the  capability  of  local 
police  forces  to  handle  widespread  civil 
disorders  is  absolutely  necessary  in  light 
of  the  recent  rioting  and  looting  in 
major  cities  w-hich  resulted  in  more 
than  40  deaths  and  heavy  property 
damage. 

While  it  woiild  be  a  grave  error  to 
establish  a  Federal  police  system— and  I 


will  oppose  any  such  move — it  is  never- 
theless obvious  that  civil  disorders  are 
a  national  problem  which  Congress  can- 
not wisely  ignore. 

To  help  meet  this  problem,  I  suggest 
four  new  Federal  programs  which  would 
leave  control  of  police  completely  in 
local  hands  but  at  the  same  time  expand 
the  number  of  people  properly  trained 
and  equipped  to  deal  with  riots. 
They  are: 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  training  centers,  similar  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Academy,  w-here, 
I  might  note,  several  police  officers  from 
the  20th  Congressional  District  have  al- 
ready received  valuable  training.  These 
centers  would  be  open  to  peace  officers  at 
any  level,  municipal,  county,  and  State. 
In  order  to  encourage  participation,  part 
of  the  training  cost  could  properly  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  would  be  to  pro- 
vide peace  officers  with  thorough  training 
in  the  best  techniques  in  dealing  with 
riots  and  looting. 

Second,  provision  of  funds  to  restruc- 
ture, reequip  and  retrain  the  National 
Guard  for  civil  duty  as  contrasted  with 
national  defense.  National  Guard  units 
presently  are  trained  and  equipped 
mainly  for  military  combat.  If,  instead, 
they  were  given  the  same  special  training 
Ijroposed  through  the  Federal  training 
centers  for  local  police  and  properly 
equipped,  they  would  constitute  a 
splendid  backup  reserve  w-Wch  State  au- 
thorities could  call  upon  on  short  notice 
when   emergencies   arise. 

Third,  the  expansion  of  a,  unified 
computer  and  communications  system 
through  which  the  work  of  police  officers 
at  all  levels  could  be  coordinated  to 
maximum  efficiency.  A  beginning  toward 
this  concept  has  been  made  through  the 
FBI  computer  system,  but  it  is  presently 
only  a  beginning. 

Fourth.  Conpress  ."-hould  authoi'ize  the 
establishment  of  a  special  fund  which 
would  compensate  the  widow-  of  each 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  the  sum 
of  SIO.OOO  as  a  death  benefit. 

These  four  proi-rams.  if  enacted 
promptly,  would  make  iiossible  a  rapid 
expansion  of  trained  ijolice  and  facilitate 
recruitment.  And  frankly,  if  civilized  so- 
ciety is  to  survive,  rioting  and  looting 
must  be  met  quickly  by  overwhelming 
l-olicc  power. 

The  grim  events  in  Chicago.  Kan- 
.sas  City.  Washington,  and  other  cities 
during  the  past  month  clearly  reveal  that 
existing  police  forces  simply  do  not  have 
the  equipment,  training  or  numbers  to 
maintain  law-  and  order  in  riot  zones. 

I  would  conclude  on  this  point.  The 
i^reservation  of  law-  is  more  than  just 
an  end  in  itself,  it  is  a  means  to  an  end 
The  ijreservation  of  lav.-  is  important  not 
just  to  maintain  order,  taut  to  achieve 
moral  and  social  justice.  The  law  must 
always  presei-\-e  the  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  offer  to  each  one  of  us  an 
avenue  to  redress  abuses  and  grievances. 
The  stafute  of  justice  is  blind,  it  favors 
neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor.  Too  often, 
however,  those  who  speak  in  terms  of 
law  and  order  do  so  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  A  great  many  people  who  today 
criticize  civil  rights  marches  and  stand- 


ins  were  strangely  silent  when  Governor 
Wallace  of  Alabama  conducted  his  fa- 
mous stand-in  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1963.  These  voices  were  mute 
when  Governor  Faubus  closed  the  Little 
Rock  schools  nor  were  they  outspoken 
when  bombs  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  four 
Negro  children  in  a  Montgomery,  Ala., 
church  If  there  had  been  as  much  con- 
cern for  law  and  order  then,  as  now, 
perhaps  much  needless  bloodshed  coutd 
have  t>een  prevented. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  it  best  when  he 
concluded  an  address: 

Let  reverence  lor  the  law.s  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  llKpin^  babe 
that  pnittles  cm  her  liip;  let  It  lie  taught 
in  schools,  in  .semln.-iries  and  m  colleges:  let 
It  be  written  in  primers.  .spelUnc-book.s  and 
in  aliTian.ir.<i:  let  It  be  preached  from  the  pul- 
pit, proclamied  in  leRlElatlve  halls  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice.  And.  in  .short,  let 
it  become  the  political  religion  i>l  the  na- 
tion: and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich 
and  the  jjoor,  the  grave  and  the  \iAy  oi  all 
sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions 
sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars 


BUSINESSMEN  WARNED  ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ijrcvious  order 
of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Edwards  I  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  April  1967.  at  the  opening  of 
hearings  on  organized  crime  by  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee.  I 
stated: 

Organized  crime  is  a  pervasive  threat  to. 
■ind  cancerous  growth  upon,  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society  Every  individual 
m  every  walk  of  life  is  adversely  atfectcd,  per- 
sonally and  niaterially,  by  the  tentacles  of 
organized  crime  Ill-gotten  wealth,  acquired 
through  gambling,  narcotics,  loan-sharking, 
and  other  unlawlul  means,  is  used  to  seize 
power  and  control  lawful  endeavors.  Leclt 
imaie  businesses  .ire  infiltrated,  labor 
unions  are  taken  over,  public  ollicials  .ire 
corrupted. 

Since  making  that  statement,  the  ;- rip- 
hold  of  organized  crime  upon  society  has, 
if  anything,  grown  tighter. 

The  threat  that  organized  crime  holds 
to  our  society  is  not.  I  fear,  known  to 
the  average  American.  The  fault  is  not 
his.  however.  Only  a  few-  leaders  of 
society,  among  them  Congressman 
Richard  Poff.  of  Virginia,  and  Richard 
Nixon,  have  apparently  taken  the  time 
to  comprehend  the  danger  and  to  sound 
the  alarm.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though designated  by  the  President  as 
chef  coordinator  of  organized  crime  <  n- 
forcement.  does  not  appear  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  the  danger. 
Not  only  has  he  tolerated  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  man-days  spent  by  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  field  investigations,  grand 
jury  appearances,  and  court  actions,  but 
he  has  pulled  the  teeth  of  effective  law 
enforcement  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
electronic  countermeasures  such  as  wire- 
tapping. 

In  the  latter  case,  he  has  maintained 
this  attitude  of  o'ostinance  in  spite  of 
apparent  legal  .sanctity  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  spite  of  urgent  calls  for 
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the  use  of  such  measures  by  leading 
lurlsts.  elected  ofBcials.  prosecutors,  law 
enforcement  officials,  leading  members  of 
the  bar.  and  others. 

I  fear  that  permissive  attitudes  shown 
toward  crime  in  the  streets,  disobedience, 
riots,  and  general  lawlessness  by  the 
present  Democratic  administration,  re- 
sulting in  a  skyrocketing  of  all  categories 
of  crime,  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
drowning  out  the  equally  serious  but 
more  hidden  activities  of  organized 
crime. 

The  lack  of  zeal  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  mo^jP^  against  organized  crime 
has  apparently  carried  over  to  many  of 
'he  other  responsible  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  During  hearings  by 
The  Legal  and  Monetary  AfTairs  Subcom- 
mittee, witness  after  Government  wit- 
ness appeared  to  claim  that  all  was 
under  control  and  that  all  was  being  done 
that  could  be  done  in  attTC'.-.ing  organized 
crime.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  newspaper 
articles  kept  coming  to  my  attention 
indicating:  mobsters  were  grabbing 
power  in  Teamster  locals:  Mafia  was 
increasing  investments  m  legitimate 
bu.^inesses':  east  coast  longshoremen's 
union  was  linked  with  the  Cosa  Nostra: 
banks  were  tied  to  the  Mafia  in  question- 
able loan  operations:  and  Wall  Street 
was  found  infiltrated  by  organized 
c:;me  rings. 

.Attitudes  01  complacency  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  our  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime  whether  held  by  responsible 
officials  who  should  know  better  or  by 
the  general  public  who  has  not  been  told 
otherwise.  What  I  called  for  over  a  year 
ago  is  even  more  urgently  required  today : 

E^•ery  citizen  must  be  made  fully  aware 
of  its  (organized  crime's]  scope  and  threat 
to  society  E\-ery  legitimate  technique  must 
be  utiUzea  to  rid  the  countrj-  of  Its  presence 
Every  law  enforcement  agency  must  be 
harnessed  into  a  coordinated  and  efficient 
instrument  to  apprehend  its  membership. 
Every  lawful  Judicial  process  must  be  em- 
ployed to  punish  and  Incarcerate  those  ap- 
prehended. 

It  is  with  this  sense  of  responsibility, 
then,  that  I  call  the  Congress'  attention 
to  an  excellent  and  well-documented  re- 
port on  the  infiltration  of  organized 
crime  into  legitimate  business  which  was 
prepared  recently  by  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  America. 

The  report  pomts  out  the  many  areas 
of  business  that  have  been  infiltrated 
by  organized  crime  and  that  no  business, 
large  or  small,  is  immune  from  invasion. 
.\r\  excellent  analysis  is  prepared  of  the 
key  ways  that  organized  crime  seeks  to 
gain  a  foothold  among  honest  and  un- 
suspecting businessmen — unfair  compe- 
tition, in-plant  gambling,  planned 
bankruptcies,  loan  sharking,  monopoly. 
union  takeovers.  Stress  is  placed  on  the 
fact  that  once  organized  criminals  in- 
filtrate a  business,  the  costs  to  business- 
men will  be  much  greater  because  of 
higher  insurance  costs,  higher  labor 
costs,  heavier  tax  burdens,  increased  bad 
debts,  reduced  profits,  and  lower  em- 
ployee morale  than  would  be  incurred  in 
preventing  or  driving  out  organized 
crime. 

The  average  businessman,  as  the  Re- 
search Institute  points  out.  is.  like  the 
average   citizen,    unaware   of   organized 


crime's  hovering  presence  or  of  its  tac- 
tics of  infiltration.  Even  those  w'ho  may 
have  a  general  awareness  a'e  inclined  to 
believe  that  "it  can't  happen  here.  "  This, 
according  to  the  institute,  is  the  first 
vital  mistake  made.  To  prevent  the  busi- 
nessman from  committing  this  first  mis- 
take or  to  help  him  correct  it  rapidly 
if  infiltration  has  begun,  the  Research 
Institute  presents  detailed  and  construc- 
tive guidelines  that  businessmen  should 
follow. 

Among  these  guidelines  are  those 
which  instruct  a  businessman  on  the 
various  Government  agencies  he  should 
contact  to  seek  assistance.  While  I 
strongly  concur  in  this  approach,  my  re- 
cent examination  of  certain  Federal 
agencies  leaves  me  with  some  concern 
over  how  active  a  response  the  business- 
man will  receive  or  how  much  help  the 
businessman  will  receive  due  to  the  ham- 
sti'ingini;  of  effective  law  enforcement  by 
recent  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

That  should  not  be  interpreted,  how- 
ever, as  in  any  way  downgrading  the 
praiseworthiness  of  the  Research  Insti- 
tute's report  or  as  an  effort  to  di.scourage 
the  businessmen  from  taking  the  actions 
suggested  in  the  report.  To  the  contrary. 
I  commend  the  report  to  eveiy  citizen, 
whether  businessmen  or  not.  for  a  thor- 
ough examination. 

The  private  citizen  can  only  proceed 
so  far.  however.  The  Government  must 
assume  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  in  this  area.  First. 
forceful  and  vigorous  action  must  be 
taken  to  unshackle  the  bonds  to  effective 
law  enforcement  which  have  been 
fashioned  in  recent  years  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Attorney  General. 

Second,  responsible  Government  agen- 
cies must  do  more  than  sit  back  and 
await  businessmen  or  newspapers  bring- 
ing evidence  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity to  their  attention.  These  agencies 
must  acquire  a  missionary  appeal,  must 
go  out  and  meet  businessmen  in  their 
own  territorj'.  must  contact  trade  asso- 
ciations and  labor  groups  and.  thereby, 
bring  the  word  to  them,  as  the  Research 
Institute  has  done  in  this  report,  on 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  to  be  watched  for. 
and  what  should  be  done. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  note  in 
a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
which  I  attach  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
that  Federal  and  State  law-enforcement 
agencies  are  now  beginning  to  intensify 
the  drive  against  organized  crime  and. 
in  at  least  one  case,  are  seeking  to  bring 
the  word  to  businessmen  and  other  citi- 
zens as  I  .suggested  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
But.  of  course,  much  more  forceful  action 
is  still  required. 

Third,  additional  legislation  must  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  in  such  areas 
as:  First,  legalizing  judicially  enforced 
wiretapping:  second,  making  it  a  crime 
to  Invest  illegal  money  in  legitimate 
businesses:  third,  enacting  an  organized 
crime  immtmity  statute;  and  fourth, 
tightening  up  bankruptcy  and  loan- 
sharking  laws. 

In  the  latter  case,  I  call  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  another  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  cites  testi- 
mony by  Henry  E.  Peterson,  Chief  of  the 


Organized  Crime  Section,  on  the  Cosa 
Nostra  control  of  loan  sharking  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Mr  Peter- 
son supports  therein  findings  made  in 
the  Research  Institute's  report  that  loan 
sharking  is  a  principal  means  for  orga- 
nized crime  ia  gain  a  foothold  into  legiti- 
mate busine.ss  and  that  such  activities 
may  now  constitute  the  second  largest 
source  of  income  to  Cosa  Nosti-a.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Mr.  Petersoa  feels,  as 
I  do.  that  Federal  legislation  should  be 
considered  aeainst  loan  sharking. 

Finally.  Federalagencies  chai-ged  with 
regulating  businc-^ses  must  engage  •  far 
greater  resources  and  time  in  uncover- 
ing organized  crime  activities.  In  this 
regard.  I  particularly  have  the  Antitioist 
Division  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  mind.  I  am  fliTiily  convinced  that  if 
more  time  were  devoted  to  this  endeavor, 
rather  than  to  certain  other  theoretically 
oriented  or  record-padding  actions,  com- 
petion  would  be  far  better  protected. 
.\long  this  line,  in-depth  studies  should 
be  imtiated  to  determine  within  each 
industrj-  such  matters  as:  Income  ob- 
tained from  legitimate  sources  versus 
that  obtained  from  apparently  illicit 
sources:  methods  by  wiiich  organized 
criminals  make  initial  investments:  anti- 
competitive techniques  used  by  organized 
criminals  after  entiT  is  j,'ained:  increase 
or  decrease  of  fimis  within  an  industiy 
over  different  periods  of  time  after  illegal 
entiy:  infiltration  of  orcanized  criminals 
into  trade  associations  and  labor  unions; 
and  merger  history-  of  an  industry  after 
the  ent'.'v  of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  menace  of  orgaiiized 
crime  is  undermining  our  entire  .society. 
Unless  pi-evented.  itvS  cancerous  growth 
can  destroy  our  freedom  and  strength  as 
sui-ely  a&  any  foreign  force  or  domestic 
i-abblerousers.  This  element  not  only 
drains  away  our  moi-al  fiber,  but  siphons 
off  billions  of  dollars  annually  which 
could  othenvise  be  devoted  to  the  neces- 
.sitiesof  life. 

The  excellent  report  of  the  Research 
Institute,  included  in  my  remarks  here- 
after, clearly  demonstrates  that  the  busi- 
ness community  is  now  becoming  awai'e 
of  and  launching  an  attack  against 
organized  crime.  The  President,  liis  At- 
torney General,  and  the  responsible 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  now  come  to  recognize  that  words 
are  no  substitute  for  action:  that  they 
must  immediately  and  fully  dedicate 
their  resources  and  will  to  eliminating 
this  deadly  force. 

The  articles  and  i-epoit  referred  to, 
follow: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  15.  19681 
The  G.a.ncbusters:  State.  Ffderai.  Officials 
Team  Up  To  Intensify  Drive  .Against 
Crime — One  Coordinated  .Attack  Yields  33 
-Arrests:  Massachusetts.  California  Form 
New  Units — Making  a  Mobster  .Miserable 

I  By  Byron  E.  Calame  and  Paul  E.  Stelgerj 
The  wiry  young  man  drives  a  powder-blue 
sports  car  and  dresses  casually.  You  might 
take  him  for  a  college  student,  unless  you  be- 
came si'^picious  of  the  slight  bulge  under  liis 
sport  Jacket.  It  is  caused  by  a  38-caliber  re- 
▼olver. 

The  pistol-packing  "student"  is  a  Federal 
agent  keeping  an  eye  on  a  gambling  syndicate 
and  some  suspected  accomplices  within  the 
police   force  of  a  major  western  city.   He  is 
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part  of  a  rapidly  expanding  army  of  Federal 
and  state  officials  assigned  to  a  stepped-up 
drive  against  organized  crime. 

In  the  past  seven  years  alone,  says  Henry 
Peterson,  chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
organized  crime  and  racketeering  section,  the 
number  ot  Federal  officials  chasing  and  pros- 
ecuting mobsters  has  quadrupled.  Some  of 
the  newcomers  are  undercover  agents  like 
the  young  man.  who  spends  his  days  posing 
as  a  college  stvident  anxious  to  place  bets  with 
local  bookies.  At  night  he  sometimes  prowls 
through  garbage  looking  for  .scraps  of  paper 
that  may  later  become  courtroom  evidence. 
••You'd  be  stu-prlsed  at  how  much  someone's 
garbage  tells  about  the  way  he  lives,"  he  says. 

STEP-UP  in  state  efforts 

Many  states  are  also  intensifying  their 
mob-watching  and  anti-crime  efforts.  Early 
last  vear  Michigans  attorney  general  set  up  a 
special  statewide  unit  made  up  of  crack  law- 
yers and  experienced  investigators.  Since 
then.  California.  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts have  followed  suit.  Other  states  are 
currentlv  considering  special  anti-mob  units. 
Illinois  has  had  a  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mission for  four  years. 

A  1967  Presidential  task  iorce  report  on  or- 
ganized crime  criticized  past  state  anti-mob 
efforts  as  relatively  leeble.  A  key  goal  of  the 
new  state  groups  is  to  cooperate  more  closely 
with  Federal  investigators  by  sharing  in- 
formation with  them.  They  also  hope  closer 
ties  with  Federal  officials  will  reduce  confu- 
sion as  to  whether  state  or  Federal  laws  of- 
fer the  best  prospects  for  prosecution. 

■The  states  have  90':  of  the  available  laws 
to  enforce  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
organized  crime."  says  Shane  Creamer,  a 
former  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Phila- 
delphia who  now  heads  Pennsylvania's  anti- 
mob  group  Mr.  Creamer  and  other  officials 
note  that  much  organized  criminal  activity- 
vice,    extortion,   robbery   and   murder — often 

becomes  a  Federal  offense  only  when  suspects 
cross  st.ate  lines. 


BUDGET    increase    SOUGHT 

At  the  Federal  level.  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  spending  $22.9  million  in  fiscal  1969 
to  battle  organized  crime,  a  budget  boost  of 
11';  over  the  current  year.  Much  of  the  addi- 
tional money  would  go  to  multi-agency  Fed- 
eral strike  forces  that  would  concentrate  on 
certain  sections  of  the  country  where  mob- 
ster activity  is  known  to  be  widespread. 

Details  of  the  strike  force  plan  are  still 
closelv  guarded,  and  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials decline  comment  on  reports  pubUshed 
last  fall  that  strike  forces  would  be  launched 
in  seven  areas  of  the  U.S.  during  the  follow- 
ing 18  months.  But  its  known  that  a  suc- 
cessful pilot  project  in  Buffalo  in  late  1966 
resulted  m  14  indictments  involving  31  de- 
fendants, two  of  whom  had  direct  Cosa 
Nostra  links.  Strike  forces  .ire  now  operating 
in  Detroit  and  in  Brooklyn. 

Both  Federal  ..nd  state  officials  are  devot- 
ing particular  attention  to  blocking  orga- 
nized crime's  invasion  of  legitimate  business. 
The  California  attorney  general's  nevv-  unit  Is 
currentlv  trving  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  Mafia's  Interest  in  business  in  mat  state. 
In  New  York.  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  M.  Mor- 
■^enthau  Is  probing  into  Cosa  Nostra  forays 
Tnto  real  estate,  where  he  says  underworld 
investment  is  "obviously  easy  to  conceal,"  be- 
cause funds  can  be  channeled  through  almost 
any  number  of  middlemen. 

As  part  of  the  New  York  effort,  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  recently  appeared  before  a  group  of 
top  New  York  businessmen  to  detail  the  ways 
gangsters  penetrate  legitimate  enterprises, 
such  as  bv  providing  financial  backing  to  a 
seemingly  Upright  businessman.  The  meeting 
w;is  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  a  business  group 
concerned  about  organized  crime.  Federal 
officials  plan  similar  briefings  for  business 
executives  In  several  cities  across  the  coun- 
try in  the  next  few  months. 


A  TAKE-OVER  TRY    BLOCKED? 

It's  not  always  easy  to  tell  when  under- 
world interests  are  making  a  move  to  get  Into 
legitimate  business.  But  Cahfornla  investi- 
gators believe  thev  headed  off  one  such  at- 
tempt a  few  months  ago  when  an  out-of- 
state  •investor"  quietly  tried  to  buy  the 
Continental  Hotel  in  Hollywood,  then  owned 
by  Gene  Autrv.  a  former  cowboy  movie  star 
now  turned  nnancier.  Its  understood  that 
Mr  Autrv  broke  off  negotiations  after  inves- 
tigators advised  him  that  the  would-be  buyer 
had  extensive  underworld  connections. 
Through  a  spokesman,  Mr.  Autrv  declines 
comment  on  the  matter.  In  any  event,  when 
he  did  sell  his  hotel,  it  went  to  the  Hyatt 
House  Hotel  chain. 

Just  how  succe.ssful   Intensified   teamwork 
between  Federal   and  .-^tate  law  enforcement 
officials  win  be  once  the  state  units  are  fully 
staffed  remains  to  be  seen    But  if  the  probe 
coordinated    bv     Michigan's    new    ..nti-mob 
unit    late    last    vear    Is    any    indication,    the 
prospects   are   good.  In   that  case.  33   people 
were  arrested  almost  simultaneously  m  three 
states    on    charges   involving   robbery,    bad- 
check  passing,  prostitution  and  operation  of 
.1  lootball  i>ool  that  grossed  slOO.OOO  weekly. 
State   and   Federal   forces  sometimes  hesi- 
uae   to   take   local   law  enlorcemenl  officials 
into  their  confidence.  However,  the  .Michigan 
case  originated  last  August  when  a  county 
prosecuting  attorney  called  in  the  state  aiiti- 
organized  crime   lorces  to  look  at  criminal 
activity  in  Flint.  Mich.  It  was  too  well  orga- 
nized io  be  the  handiwork  of  locai  hoods.  iU 
the  prosecutor's  view 

■Hie  probe  qulcklv  .spread  to  DctroU  ana 
its  suburbs,  and  from  there  to  Pittsburgh 
.■.nd  Erie.  Pa.,  and  to  Canton.  Ohio.  In  all. 
more  than  50  investigators  from  a  dozen 
Federal  .state  and  local  agencies  took  part 
Thus  far.  lour  of  the  33  persons  arrested  have 
been  indicted  on  lelony  charges,  and  nine 
ire  in  the  process  of  entering  pleas  on  vari- 
ous misdemeanor  charges;  rharges  against 
three  were  dismissed,  and  the  oiner  suspects 
are  awaiting  completion  of  preliminary  ex- 
aminations of  their  rases. 

I  In  an  unrelated  case.  n\e  men.  including 
two  who  were  Identified  during  1963  Senate 
hearings  as  kev  members  of  the  Mafia  in  De- 
troit were  arrested  In  that  city  yesterday  on 
cha't'es  of  conspiring  to  extort  money  in  an 
aUeged  loan-shark  operation  in  Michigan. 
The  arrests  came  after  several  months  ol 
work  by  the  Michigan  anti-organized  cnme 

unit.l  ,  ..._ 

A  West  Coast  case  Illustrates  some  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  coordinated  attacks 
on  cnme.  The  ieadlng  criminal  figure  in  the 
affair  is  James  Fratianno.  54 

Known  to  his  enemies  as  Jimmy  the 
Weasel  Fratianno  has  >pent  more  than  13 
vear-  in  prison  on  felony  convictions  He 
was  named  by  a  1959  California  legislative 
committee  report  as  "the  .  xecutloner  .or  the 
Mafia  on  the  West  Coast." 

The  ctu-rent  case  against  Fratianno  arose 
when  a  trucking  :irm  he  owned  started  work 
on  Ml  interstate  highway  project  in  early 
1966  Investigators  received  Information  that 
uie  arm  '^as  using  'gypcs-  -slang  for  drr.ers 
paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage— and  be- 
aan   pressing  a   probe   of  Fratianno. 

PICTURES   OF   GIRLS 

Under  r.  quirk  of  California  law.  paving 
drivers  less  than  the  nunimum  wage  is  .; 
misdemeanor,  but  conspiracy  to  empioy 
drivers  at  such  a  wage  is  a  felony  under  ooth 
California  and  Federal  law.  -ITius.  authorities 
were  anxious  to  find  evidence  of  .i  conspiracy, 
which  would  carry  a  stiffer  penalty.  They  .set 
out  to  tind  persons  who  would  testify  that 
Fratianno  had  discussed  \nth  some  of  his 
associates  a  plan  to  use  gypos— and  hence 
had  conspired. 

Officials  decline  to  reveal  any  details  about 
the  case  But  a  talk  with  Fratianno  himself 
in  the  Beverly  Hills  office  of  his  attorney 
shows  Investigators   use  a  variety  of   tech- 


niques "They've  ruined  my  Ufe,'  says  Prat  - 
anno  "They  showed  my  wife  plctu.-es  ol  girls 
t>iey  said  l'  w..s  Involved  with  to  try  1:j  g-'t 
her  to  turn  against  me.  They  go  to  people  I 
work  with  and  ask  them  If  they  know  about 
my  record  and  what  a  terrible  nuy  I  am  A 
contractor  I've  done  business  with  for  tlx 
>ears  wont  give  me  work  now. 

The  upshot  of  such  Investigations  is  that 
Fratianno  now  facer.  Federal  and  .state 
charges  for  allegedly  conspiring  to  employ 
truck  drivers  lor  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  If  convicted  of  all  charges,  he  could 
be  sentenced    to    up   I:)    10   yerirs   In   Jail. 

The  Fratianno  ia.se  also  Illustrates  .mother 
maxim  of  nangbustlng.  Prosecutors  must 
often  settle  for  whafs  called  a  -spitting  on 
iho  sidewalk"  offense,  because  evidence  on 
major  crimes  is  frequently  too  skimpy  to 
obtain  a  conviction  Says  the  undercover 
agent  who  poses  as  ..  student;  "You  know 
a  man  has  done  sonr.e  lousy  things,  even  had 
people  killed,  but  you  can't  prove  It  .So  yoii 
loUow  him  around  for  months  or  years  unf.. 
you  ttet  sometlnnq  that  will  put  him  in  Jail 

Closer  lies  between  slate  and  Federal  au- 
Lhorltles  lake  several  lorms  One  example  in- 
volved Fratianno  In  that  ra.se.  Richard 
Huffman,  a  California  deputy  att.jrney  gen- 
eral .intl  (Tlmlnal  trials  expert,  was  lent  by 
the  state  to  Federal  prosecutors  to  help 
prepare  their  case  Authorities  lound  the 
arrangement  worked  so  well  that  Mr.  Huil- 
inan  was  recently  named  a  ixirt-time 
assistant  to  U.S.  Attorney  Edwin  Miller  m 
San  Diego.  He  now  .icts  as  a  special  liaison 
between  state  and  Federal  agencies. 

HIRING    ACCOUNTANTS 

The  mob-watching  units  being  formed  at 
the  state  level  contain  experts  In  several 
fields.  Charles  A.  O'Brien,  who  heads  the  new 
California  group,  says  he  plans  to  hire  sev- 
eral accountants  skilled  at  tracing  mysteri- 
ous transfers  of  funds  as  members  of  his 
IS-man  staff. 

But  even  for  experts,  trying  to  find  con- 
crete links  between  underworld  interests 
and  their  business  activities  can  \ye  frustrat- 
ing. Not  long  ago  law  enforcement  officials 
worked  several  weeks— with  inconclusive  re- 
sults— trying  to  pin  down  suspected  ties  be- 
tween niob  interests  In  Las  Vegas  and  a 
multunilUou-dollar  housing  and  resort  proj- 
.•ct. 

Investigators  believe  gangsters  provided 
much  of  the  financial  backing  lor  the  resort, 
probably  as  a  means  of  investing  money  ille- 
gally obtained.  But  probers  have  yet  to  come 
up  with  enough  evidence  to  seek  Indictments. 
■  We  can't  even  tell  who  goes  In  or  comes  out 
of  there  (the  resort)  because  they've  got  a 
private  landing  strip,"  says  one  frustrat«d 
Federal  Investigator  who  took  part  in  the 
ijrube- 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  May  15,  1968] 
Cosa  Nostra  Tied  to  Loan-Sharking— Sen- 
ate Panel  Told  120  in  Citv   .\re  iNVotvxD 

IN    USUBT. 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden i 
Washington.  May  14.— The  head  of  the 
Federal  Government's  organized  crime  tinlt 
said  today  that  more  than  120  members  of 
Cosa  Nostra  were  engaged  In  major  loan- 
shark  activities  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Henry  E.  Petersen,  chief  of  the  Justice 
Department's  organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing section,  said  the  estimate  came  from  "a 
survey  of  racketeers  in  New  York  City"  but 
he  did  not  elaborate. 

■  Our  intellieence  indicates  that  loan 
sharking  may  be  the  second  lartrest  source 
of  income  to  Cosa  Nostra,  secondly  "Uly  to 
gambling."  Mr.  Petersen  told  the  Senate 
'  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  which 
began  three  days  of  hearings  today  on  the 
impact  of  organized  crime  on  small  busi- 
ness. 
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Mr  Petersen  noted  that  at  present  there 
is  no  F_ederal  law  against  loan-shark  activi- 
ty, which  Is  the  lending  of  money  at  usiiri- 
oiM  rates  of  interest  He  said  the  Justice 
Department  had  looked  into  such  activities, 
particularly  of  the  Cosa  Nostra.  lor  possible 
violations  of  the  Federal  tax  laws.  But  he 
said  that  the  effort  "hasn't  been  very  pro- 
ductive." 

He  suggested  that  Congress  consider  ways 
to  broaden  the  federal  Jurisdiction  "so  that 
we  may  have  additional  weapons  to  use  be- 
fore greater  inroads  into  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness community  are  made  by  Cosa  Nostra 
and  allied  syndicates." 

Cosa  Nostra  is  another  name  :or  the  Mtttia. 
or  crime  syndicate.  It  came  into  usage  after 
Joseph  Valachi.  an  informer,  outlined  the 
structure  of  organized  crime  for  a  Sen.ite 
committee  in  1963. 

"Our  intelligence  information  indicates 
that  the  loan  shark  has  gained  a  foothold  in 
the  legitimate  bu.siness  community."  Mr. 
Petersen  said. 

Those  businessmen  whose  credit  ratings 
are  unsatisfactory  or  who  are  without  ade- 
quate collateral  are  e.!sy  prey  far  the  loan 
sharks  who  are  only  too  willing  and  able  to 
make  loans  to  subst,indard  risks."  he  con- 
tinued. 

"The  loiTH'shark  is  quite  re.\dy  to  take  over 
the  debtoi^r  business  upon  his  default  in  his 
payments  of  either  tlie  principal  or  the  out- 
rageous interest  charged." 

Ralph  F.  Salerno,  a  consultant  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
and  a  former  New  York  City  Police  official, 
also  told  the  committee  that  a  Federal  statute 
against  lo.in-shark  activity  would  be  "a  very 
welcome  weapon"  m  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

"There  is  growing  evidence  that  many  peo- 
ple who  have  engaged  in  illegal  gambling 
operations  for  many  years  have  lately  made 
the  evaluation  that  loan-sharking  is  much 
more  lucrative,  particularly  when  measuring 
the  gain  to  be  realized  as  against  the  risk 
involved  in  possible  apprehension,  conviction 
and  penalty."  Mr.  Salerno  said. 

Henry  S.  Ruth  Jr..  associate  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
former  deputy  director  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  .Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  said  that  in  some 
cases  interest  rates  charged  by  loan  sharks 
have  r.mged  from  100  per  cent  to  more  than 
1.000  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr  Ruth  said  that  in  New  York  "loan 
sharks  have  taken  over  businesses  ranging 
from  optical  stores  to  nightclubs  to  brick 
companies." 

Mr.  Salerno  said  that  a  New  York  City 
hairdresser,  in  debt  to  loan  sharks,  had  be- 
come a  "tinger  man"  for  Jewel  thieves  to  win 
credits  against  his  Indebtedness  by  pointing 
out  customers  who  might  be  likely  targets 
for  jewelry  robberies.  The  hairdresser  and  the 
businesses  taken  over  by  loan  sharks  were 
not  identified  at  the  hearing. 

DIFFERENCE    OF    OPINION 

At  one  point  Mr.  Ruth  clashed  with  com- 
mittee members  by  suggesting  that  some 
local  government  officials,  bvisinessmen  and 
labor  leaders  were  "perlectly  happy"  to  toler- 
ate organized  crime. 

Mr.  Ruth  said  that  ,in  elected  official  some- 
times may  find  that  "he's  got  more  to  lose 
from  his  career  standpoint"  by  cmcking 
down  on  criminal  activity. 

"I  completely  disagree  with  that  statement 
100  per  cent."  replied  Senator  George  Smath- 
ers.  Democrat  of  Florida  and  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  speakers  at  today's  hearing  said  that 
New  York  had  been  one  of  the  few  states  to 
gather  information  on  the  loan-shark  prob- 
lem, and  was  one  of  the  few  states  to  have 
a  criminal  statute  against  usury. 

The  hearing  will  continue  tomorrow  with 
testimony  on  loan-shark  activities  in  New 
York  City.  Among  those  scheduled  to  appear 


are  a  "John  Doe."  who  is  said  to  be  a  victim 
of  loan  sharks,  and  three  men  described  by 
the  committee  as  alleged  leaders  of  loan- 
shark  activity  in  New  York. 


PaOTEcriNC    Your    Business    Against    Orga- 
nized   Crime:    Research    Instlute    Staff 
Recomme.ndations.   April   15,   1968 
Highly    organized,    disciplined,    ruthlcxx — 
and   successful:   that's   now   top   Justice  De- 
partment officials  describe  the  underworld's 
infiltration    of    legitimate    business.    Inade- 
quate, disorganized,  too  timid  ;ind  too  late — 
that  sums  up  the  remedies  available  to  the 
bu'iinrssman  who  finds  himself  the  victim. 

The  reasons  why  business  has  become  the 
target  of  crime  are  simple:  Businers  can  pro- 
vide several  things  that  organized  crime 
needs:  a  legitimate  jront.  a  market  for  hot 
goods,  an  outlet  for  iniesting  its  enormous 
capital,  a  cover  for  Illegal  pnuoffs  the  Insula- 
tion of  espcctability.  .ind  last  but  not  least, 
an  important  and  useful  srur.^e  of  power. 

The  reasons  why  buslneFs  should  be  so 
vulnerable  to  organt/ed  crime  are  more  com- 
plex. For  one  thing,  there  is  the  normal 
human  reaction  that  "it  could  never  happen 
to  me."  Thus,  few  companies  take  any  active 
steps  to  protect  themselves  against  exploita- 
tion. What's  more,  the  urgent  pressures  of 
day-to-day  operations  often  m,ike  it  essential 
that  business  be  conduced  on  an  assumption 
cf  mutual  trust.  Ironically,  it  may  be  the 
company  that  is  most  ethical  in  its  own  busi- 
ness dealings  that  becomes  n\ost  rulnerablc 
to  the  methods  used  by  organized  crime. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Staff  Recom- 
mendations to  exaggerate  the  dangers  or  to 
urge  the  already  burdened  and  busy  execu- 
tive to  assume  the  role  of  the  racket-buster. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  help  business  take 
a  realistic  reading  of  the  .'Ituation.  recognize 
what  industry  Is  up  against  and  lake  pre- 
caution.'^  to  minimize  the  risks. 

THE     NEED    TO     KNOW 

Frankly,  this  is  one  study  we  heslt,tied  do- 
ing— primarily  because  it  is  a  "dirty"  subject. 
too  often  milked  tor  sensationalism  by  the 
press.  In  addition,  there  is  the  built-in  legal 
restriction  against  naming  names  in  many 
cases.  This  opens  the  double-danger  of  pro- 
tecting the  guilty  and  casting  suspicion  on 
the  innocent 

Why  then  touch  this  subject  at  all?  Simplv 
because  our  research  has  convinced  us  that 
very  few  busines.'<es  of  any  size  or  character 
are  truly  immurie.  And  there  is  just  'lo  naii 
or  predicting  which  company  will  be  next.  In 
addition,  the  yrowing  problems  of  breakdown 
of  law.  of  overburdened  or  callous  courts  now 
threaten  to  add  new  strength  to  the  efforts 
of  the  mob.  Net  only  are  the  nation's  police 
forces  woefully  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
growing  problems  of  law  enforcement,  but 
the  trend  of  court  decisions  and  the  pen- 
dulum against  wire-tapping  make  prosecu- 
tion increasingly  difficult. 

It  is  for  these  very  reasons  that  major 
business  groups,  trade  associations  and  local 
boards  of  trade  are  beginning  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  fight  against  crime.  As  a 
first  step,  business  needs  to  knoiv  mere  about 
how  organized  crime  operates. 

OF    COURSE    it    couldn't    HAPPEN    TO    YOU!    .    .    . 
OB    COVLD    IT? 

Read  the  newspaper  stories  of  the  loan- 
shark  racket  or  the  latest  bankruptcy  swin- 
dle and  its  often  easy  to  assume  that  the 
victim  was  a  small  or  shaky  outfit.  But  the 
fact  is  that  crime  is  becoming  more  sophis- 
ticated and  more  daring  all  the  time.  They 
are  true  "entrepreneurs."  ready  to  go  into 
any  business.  The  major  banking  institutions 
and  Wall  Street  securities  firms  that  are 
deeply  involved  today  would  not  have 
thought  it  could  happen  to  them  20  years 
ago. 

As  Allan  Shivers.  President  of  the  US. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  put  it,  "To  ignore  the 


danger  of  organized  crime  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness Is  to  deny  reality.  Racketeers  have  ex- 
ploited manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retail- 
ing, banking,  trade  associations,  and  trans- 
portation enterprises,  among  others  The 
first  line  of  defense  is  for  every  manager  and 
executive  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  organized  criminals 
m  order  to  take  appropriate  preventive 
measures" 

Myles  Lane.  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  agrees 
that  "racketeers  have  penetrated  virtually 
everv  area  of  commerce  and  industrv.  '  And 
H.  Ladd  Plumley.  insurance  executive  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Emerger.cv  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  adds:  "Recognition  ol  this  f.ict 
and  Implementation  of  effective  counter- 
me 'sures  must  rank  as  among  the  most 
pragmatic  and  essential  cf  management 
actions." 

For  the  businessman  who  has  seen  no 
active  signs  of  criminal  activity  in  his  own 
industry,  it  may  seem  unrealistic  to  worry 
about  "countermeasures."  But  Rerearch  In- 
stitute analysts  are  convinced  that  the  onh/ 
effective  time  to  take  action  may  very  well 
be  in  advance.  Prevention-  though  it  may 
involve  some  investment  of  lim.e  and  effort  — 
CTn  be  infinitely  more  effective  than  any 
presently  available  remedies  once  crime  gets 
a  foothold 

Secondly,  the  indirect  costs  to  your  busi- 
ness— even  when  vou  are  not  the  actual  vic- 
tim— are  real  and  they  are  he.ivy.  If  orga- 
nized crime  gets  a  foothold  in  your  industry 
or  your  community,  your  compiny  will  be 
paying  the  price  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Higher  insurance  costs,  as  risks  mount. 

Higher  l.ibor  costs  when  unions  fall  into 
underworld  hands. 

Heavier  tax  burden — not  merely  because 
of  the  costs  of  Investigation  and  apprehen- 
sion but  because  the  criminal  often  pays 
no  taxes  on  the  heavy  profits  which  he  sucks 
out  of  the  legitimate  community 

RECOGNIZING     WHAT     YOU'RE     UP    AGAI.VST 

A  synopsis  of  the  methods  used  by  orga- 
nized crime  may  sound  like  a  grade-B  movie 
plot — but  don't  let  that  fool  you.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  underestimate  the 
tight  family  network  that  binds  organized 
crime—its  .size,  its  strengths  or  its  brutal 
etfectiveness 

Major  law  enforcement  units,  at  the  local, 
st.ite  and  federal  levels,  accept  as  a  basic 
operating  premise  this  conclusion  expressed 
by  the  Keiauver  Committee,  which  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  investigation  of  crime 
in  1951:  "There  is  a  nationwide  crime  syn- 
dicate known  as  the  Mafia  ...  Its  leaders 
are  usually  found  in  control  of  the  most 
lucrative  rackets  in  their  cities  .  .  .  There 
are  indications  of  a  centralized  direction  and 
control  of  these  rackets  .  .  .  The  Mafia  is 
the  cement  that  helps  to  bind  ithe  major 
syndicated  I  as  well  as  the  smaller  criminal 
gangs  and  individual  criminals  throughout 
the  country  .  .  The  domination  of  the  Ma- 
fia is  based  fundamentally  on  muscle'  and 
murder'  .  .  It  will  use  any  means  avail- 
able— political  influence,  bribery,  intimida- 
tion, etc. — to  defeat  any  r.ttempt  on  the  part 
of  law  enforcement  to  touch  its  top  figures 
or  to  interfere  with   its  operations." 

The  Kefauver  conclusion  is  probably  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  problem  today, 
as  this  up-to-date  rundown  of  crimes  "or- 
ganization chart"  would  indicate: 

Organization:  The  basic  group  is  the  "fam- 
ily," of  which  there  are  up  to  24  throughout 
the  country.  (New  York  City  is  blessed  with 
five.)  TTie  Commission,  a  national  advisory 
group  comprised  of  the  heads  of  the  most 
powerful  families,  is  the  supreme  arbiter, 
disciplinarian,  and  rule  maker  of  the  con- 
federation. The  Bo.'<s  is  top  dog  of  each  fam- 
ily. His  mandate  is  twofold:  Maintain  order 
and  maximize  profits.  His  authority  within 
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the  family  is  absolute,  barring  being  over- 
ruled by  the  Commission. 

In  a  position  roughly  comparable  to  that 
of  a  company  president,  the  Boss  usually  has 
the  services  of  a  staff  consultant — frequently 
an  elder  statesman,  retired  after  a  success- 
ful and  active  criminal  career.  There  Is  in- 
variably an  Underboss — vice  president  of 
sales,  if  you  will — who  acts  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  various  lieu- 
tenants or  regional  sales  managers,  who.  in 
turn,  supervise  an  army  of  soldiers  (sales- 
men) The  salesmen  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
front-!tne  operation  of  the  criminal  enter- 
prl.se  The  relationship  among  families  and 
among  members  within  a  family  is  analogous 
to  that  within  cliques  of  a  business  orga- 
nization: no  written  rules,  but  a  code  of 
conduct;  no  formal  elections,  but  a  leader 
emerges;  no  written  standards  for  member- 
ship, but  members  exist  and  they  can  be 
"typed." 

Scope:  The  Organization  is  nationwide. 
Some  sections  of  the  country  are  open  terri- 
tories; that  Is,  up  for  grabs  by  any  family 
that  can  turn  a  profit  in  the  area.  Other  sec- 
tions are  reserved  for  the  cxclu.slve  cultiva- 
tion of  one  family,  although  agreements  do 
exist  permitting  more  than  one  family 
to  operate  in  an  otherwise  restricted  terri- 
tory But  each  has  Its  own  sphere  of  activity 
so  that  they  do  not  overlap  or  compete.  Al- 
though not  an  operating  subsidiary  of  the 
Sicilian  Mafia,  the  autonomous  US.  orga- 
nization cooperates  with  and  receives  assist- 
ance from  its  overseas  counterparts. 

Resources-  .'Approximately  4.000  to  5.000 
men  are  Identified  members  of  Mafia  fam- 
ilies, but  many  experts  consider  this  figure 
merely  as  the  top  of  a  huge  Iceberg.  What's 
more,  a  huge  army  of  non-members  work  for 
them.  Members"  specialties  are  varied  Some 
are  enforcers:  others  are  corrupters,  money- 
movers,  legal  and  accounting  experts  Many 
man  the  front  line  oi  criminal  activities.  A 
few  simply  act  as  buffers  between  the  de- 
cision-makers and  implementers  A  family 
may  number  several  hundred  or  merely  a 
score  of  men  Family  members  are  the  inner 
core — the  well  organized  part — of  organized 
crime  Including  non-member  but  affiliated 
criminals — and  taking  into  account  political 
machines,  labor  tinions.  and  business  enter- 
prises directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by  or- 
ganized crime — the  manpower  of  this  na- 
tional network  is  estimated  by  a  former  in- 
spector of  New  York  City's  Police  Department 
at  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  most  valuable  resource  of  all.  and  the 
one  most  plentiful,  is  moneij.  According  to 
an  Informed  estimate,  the  "take"  Is  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  yearly  The  bulk  of  Mafia 
Income  ($20-billion  gross)  comes  from  gam- 
bling (numbers,  dice,  bookmaklng)  followed 
by  a  multibillion-dollar  loan-shark  opera- 
tion. Gambling  nets  organized  crime  about 
S6  billion  yearly,  while  it's  no  great  feat  for 
loan  sharks  to  double  their  money  annually. 
Knowledgeable  observers  consider  it  inevi- 
table that  organized  crime  is  reaping  a 
higher  net  income  than  any  single  legitimate 
industri/. 

Some  perspective  on  the  growing  danger  of 
the  problem  was  provided  by  the  1965  Oyster 
Bay  Conference  on  organized  crime.  It  con- 
cluded that  "In  earlier  times,  criminal  ac- 
tivities were  the  principal  source  of  income 
for  organized  crime,  and  legitimate  business 
served  as  an  outlet  for  investing  the  pro- 
xeeds;  thus,  money  flowed  from  dirty'  areas 
into  'clean'  areas. 

"Today,  however,  legitimate  business  has 
become  so  large  and  lucrative  for  organized 
crime  that  money  flows  in  both  directions; 
a  business  enterprise  often  provides  the  capi- 
tal to  start  or  sustain  a  criminal  enterprise." 

With  such  funds,  organized  crime  can 
sometimes  purchase  the  highly  important 
resource  of  power.  Too  frequently  succeeding, 
the  Mafia  is  corrupting  legislators,  mayors, 
judges,  police,  and  a  host  of  other  officials. 


The  result:  power  to  run  criminal  enterprise 
with  a  minimum  of  official  Interference  and 
occasionally  with  a  maximum  of  active  offi- 
cial assistance.  Where  there  Is  organized 
crime,  there  is  almost  always  some  form  of 
official  corruption:  payoffs  to  police,  judges, 
etc. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  business- 
men face  a  disciplined  criminal  organization 
enjoying  vast  resources,  minimum  exposure 
to  the  law  (thanks  to  professional  advice  and 
corruption ) .  tenacious  permanency  ( loss  of 
a  Boss  does  not  result  In  the  loss  of  the  or- 
ganization), and  effective  insularity  of  its 
leaders  due  to  the  use  of  buffers  or  Inter- 
mediaries. 

HOW  CRIME-PROOF  ARE   YOU? 

How  can  you  tell  if  your  business  Is  a  cur- 
rent target?  Some  early  warning  signs  are 
spelled  out  in  the  following  pages.  However, 
no  company  can  afford  to  undertake  the 
staggering  burden  of  checking  and  screening 
every  business  contact.  Law  enforcement 
agencies  recommend  that  the  business  com- 
munity must  assume  that  any  attractive 
business  situation  will  look  equally  attrac- 
tive to  the  underworld.  But  certain  weak- 
nesses in  your  operation  may  sharply  reduce 
the  odds  of  safety  for  you. 

As  a  quick  guide  to  your  proportional  vul- 
nerability the  odds  increase  where: 

(ai  A  member  ol  your  staff,  with  access  to 
anything  important  (inventory,  'ecords,  in- 
fluence) Is  a  problem  gambler  or  is  Imprudent 
enough   to   borrow  from  a  lo:in  shark 

(bl  A  key  person  Is  both  personally  un- 
trustworthy and  especially  vulnerable  to 
greed 

ic)  The  union  you  must  deal  with  is  in- 
volved with  the  mob. 

(di  I'he  business  is  especially  kxisely  run 
and  the  controls  and  records  sloppy 

(ei  The  Industry  lias  had  a  history  of  con- 
tact with  racketeers  This  Is  particuLirly  true 
of  those  industries  in  which  multitudes  of 
smaller  business  and  a  weak  trade  association 
make    "e.ntry  "  easy  and   unnoticed. 

In  addition,  many  companies  are  especially 
vulnerable   because  of   two  deflciences: 

Inadequate  or  lax  management  policies. 
The  company  which  operates  too  inlormally 
may  be  unwittingly  surrendering  control  in 
many  important  areas.  Ask  yourself  these 
questions:  How  often  does  top  management 
review  credit  policy?  Who  handles  your  labor 
relations?  How  long  would  It  uike  for  irregu- 
larities in  the  handling  of  any  part  of  your 
business  office  to  come  to  your  attention? 
Assume  the  possibility  of  a  key  employee 
who  is  under  pressure  Irom  a  loan  shark; 
would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  involve  the 
company  in  an  unsound  credit  risk  or  dis- 
closure of  company  secrets? 

Unwarranted  trust  in  those  with  whom 
your  company  deals.  Internal  control  Is  half 
the  protection  problem,  but  outside  relation- 
ships can  also  be  door-openers  to  organized 
crime.  For  example:  Do  you  really  have 
sufficient  information  about  the  consultant 
you  are  about  to  hire?  The  trucking  firm 
you  use?  The  realty  firm  from  which  you 
may  be  leasing,'  The  messenger  service  you 
use?  The  company  from  which  you  are  leas- 
ing cars  or  trucks?  The  construction  outfit 
you  are  about  to  sign  a  contract  with?  The 
firm  that  hauls  away  industrial  waste?  The 
catering  organization  operating  your  cafe- 
teria? "Your  new  customer  or  supplier?  The 
union    your   employees    belong   to? 

FilA  recommendation:  Realistically,  your 
knowledge  in  these  areas  must  be  less  than 
complete  Detailed  and  continuing  Investi- 
gation cannot  be  conducted  without  dis- 
rupting the  flow  of  business  and  neglecting 
the  norm.wl  management  functions.  But 
what  busine.ss  should  do — and  often  does  not 
do — Is  make  certain  it  Is  taking  the  min- 
imum precaution  of  a  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
credit  check  and  periodic,  top  management 
review  of  sensitive  control  points  within  the 
company.  Laxity  in  these  areas  Increases  both 


the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  for 
crime  to  get  a  foothold 

In  the  following  pages  we  will  take  a  look 
at  the  six  common  strategies  used  by  orga- 
nized crime  for  exploitation  of  legitimate 
business: 

Unfair  competitive  methods 

In-plant  gambling 

Scam — or  the  planned  bankruptcy 

The  loan-shark  racket 

Control  throtigh  monopoly 

Take-over  of  labor  unions 

Preventive  measures  and  counter-moves 
are  dLscussed  later. 

"UNFAIR" — TO      SAY      THE      LEAST COMPETmON 

A  company  losing  business  to  other  firms 
because  of  syndicate-Inspired  unfair  com- 
petition may  never  realize  that  It  Is  being 
taken  to  the  cleaners  While  Ignorance  may 
be  bliss.  It  can  also  be  highly  unprofitable 
Assume  one  of  your  competitors  lits  the  fol- 
lowing de.scrlptlon.  which,  by  the  way.  cor- 
responds   to   .III   existing   company: 

1.  Incorporated  for  over  a  decade  and  with 
sales  In  the  $5-  to  S.10-mllllon  category,  the 
lirm  employs  clo.se  to  100.  pays  creditors 
promptly,  maintains  a  six-figure  bank  bal- 
ance, and  has  satisfactory  bank  relations 

2.  Recent  customers  Include  a  federal 
agency,  a  university,  and  city  and  county 
agencies  Work  for  these  customers  was 
secured  on  a  competitive-bid  basis.  A  spokes- 
man for  a  federal  watchdog  unit  In  Wash- 
ington was  quoted  as  stating  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  the  cmipany  has  been 
doing  a  good  Job:  has  h.ad  no  labor  problems; 
and   has   been  right  on  schedule. 

3  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  crjnpany 
have  no  known  criminal  records. 

Odds  are  that  a  prudent  executive  would 
not  suspect  unfair  competition  on  the  part 
nf  such  a  company,  much  less  believe  that 
It  '.vas  linked  \^1th  the  organized  criminal 
underworld.  But  with  a  little  digging,  you 
could  discover  that  a  salaried  executive  of 
the  above  firm  does  have  a  criminal  record, 
that  his  father  is  reputed  to  be  the  Boss  of 
an  underworld  family,  that  the  executive 
himself  has  been  identified  its  a  caporegima 
( Mafia  lieutenant ) .  and  Uiat  from  the  time 
he  joined  the  firm  several  years  ago.  the 
annual  gross  has  increased  manyfold.  In- 
formation would  also  come  to  light  to  the 
effect  that  the  company's  consistent  low  bid- 
ding results  in  part  from  the  absence  of 
serious  Labor  trouble  In  recent  years  (despite 
below-standard  wages). 

A  similar  form  of  unfair  competition  Is 
inflicted  when  organized  crime  sets  up  non- 
union manufacturing  plants  to  compete  in 
a  generally  unionized  Industry.  At  lc;ist  six 
such  plants  were  reputedly  established  in 
Pennsylvania  and  upstate  New  York  by  the 
late  underworld  Boss  Thomas  (Three  Finger 
Brown  I  Lucchese.  whose  one-time  apparent 
successor-to-be.  Antonio  (Tony  Ducks  ( 
Corallo.  is  currently  linked  to  sweatshop  op- 
erations In  nortda.  Corallo.  by  the  way.  was 
indicted  along  with  former  New  York  City 
Water  Commissioner  James  L.  Marcus  In  con- 
nection with  an  alleged  kickback  payment 
for  throwing  city  business  to  what  the  P^I 
describes  as  a  mob-connected  company. 

RIA  caution:  Obviously,  it  can  be  equally 
misleading  to  assume  that  every  nonunion 
company  in  a  widely  unionized  industry  is 
.•^uspect.  Many  legitimate  businesses  have 
withstood  union  pressure  because  personnel 
pc.'.lcles  have  kept  employee  satisfaction  high. 
Prudent  checking  within  the  industry  can 
help  distinguish  these  companies  from  the 
ones  where  syndicate  control  of  labdr  Is  a 
critical  factor. 

Another  type  of  underhanded  competition 
which  can  injure  legitimate  business  Is  made 
possible  by  the  incredible  financial  resources 
of  .vjndicatcs.  resources  permitting  them  to 
enter  a  given  market  and  sustain  consider- 
able losses  stemming  from  below-cost  pricing 
during  the  course  of  driving  out  competitors. 
Once  a  criminal  monopoly  Is  achieved,  the 
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leases  are  quickly  erased  as  prices  bounce 
back  up  again 

Some  wholesalers  and  retailers  face  an 
especially  tough  comF>etitl%-e  situation  when 
a  less  scrupulous  rival,  often  mob-eetab- 
llshed.  acts  as  a  conduit  for  stolen  merchan- 
dise or  for  goods  obtained  as  the  result  of  a 
syndicate-engineered  planned  bankruptcy. 
Such  goods,  of  course,  are  sold  at  substantial 
discounts  to  a  bargain-hunting  public. 

That  organized  crime's  methods  of  com- 
petition are  frequently  not  overly  subtle.  Is 
well-documented  in  the  case  of  Long  Island 
a;r-frelghi  truckers  As  one  of  many  similar 
cases  revealed  in  late  1967  by  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  a  truck- 
er's vehicles  were  sabotaged  and.  under  pres- 
ure  from  ,i  mob-run  Teamsters  Local,  the 
trucker's  current  and  potential  customers 
began  to  drop  by  the  wayside.  Theee  custom- 
ers included  two  major  airlines  and  a  leading 
alr-frelght  forwarding  company.  The  reason 
for  the  harassment  by  the  union  local:  The 
trucker's  refusal  to  knuckle  under  to  a  mob- 
directed  scheme  which  would,  among  other 
things,  have  virtually  eliminated  competi- 
tion among  alr-frelght  truckers  serving 
JFK  International  Alr|x>rt  Both  airlines 
and  the  .lir-frelght  forwarder  wound  up 
using  racketeer-approved  truckers 

Impllcatad  In  this  matter  was  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Teamster  Local  295.  Harry 
DavldolT.  who  has  :i  criminal  record  and  Is  an 
associate  of  John  Dloguardl  i  Johnny  Dlo— 
well  known  labor  racketeer,  convicted  in  1967 
in  connection  with  a  planned  bankruptcy) 
and  Tony  Ducks  Corallo.  noted  above.  On 
the  grounds  that  his  answers  might  tend  to 
incriminate  him.  Da\'ldofr  refused  to  answer 
70  questions  at  the  late-1967  hearing  of  the 
Mew  York  State  Commission  of  Investigation. 

RIA  observation:  Underworld-related  un- 
fair competition  in  its  more  subtle,  less 
v;sible  forms  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  at  best — 
often  Impossible  to  prove  It  is  possible  to 
list  some  of  the  potential  symptoms,  al- 
though It  must  be  remembered  that  no 
single  symptom  Is  "evidence"  In  and  of  it- 
self: 

1.  Employees  of  a  competitor  are  not  un- 
ionized, althoiigh  unions  are  strong  in  his 
area  and  indus*.ry  and  his  wage  rate  is  out  of 
line. 

2.  Wage  rates  of  a  competitor's  unionized 
employees  are  substantially  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  area  and  Industry. 

3.  Competitor  frequently  secures  business 
for  which  he  did  not  submit  the  low  bid. 

4.  Competitor  Is  conspicuously  free  of 
labor  trouble  In  relation  to  the  experience 
of  competing  firms  In  the  area. 

5.  Prices  of  a  competitor  are  so  low  that 
even  maximum  efficiency  could  not  be  an 
explanation. 

6.  Competitor  frequently  obtains  local 
government  business  on  a  nonbid  basis. 

RIA  recommendations:  The  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  is  hardly 
conclusive:  but  where  several  exist  simulta- 
neously, they  may  be  considered  early  u-am- 
ing  indicators,  signals  that  you  should  per- 
haps do  a  little  digging  along  the  following 
lines : 

tX)es  the  competitor  employ  "consult- 
ants"— esjjecially  so-called  labor-relations 
specialists — who  have  criminal  backgrounds? 

Does  the  competing  company  employ  any- 
one in  a  managerial  capacity  who  has  a  crim- 
inal record? 

Are  any  of  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
competitor's  union  know  racketeers  or  asso- 
ciates of  known  racketeers? 

Are  any  of  the  vendors  serving  your  com- 
petitors mob-connected? 

Answers  to  such  questions  frequently  caJi 
be  culled  from  information  already  pub- 
lished m  the  records  of  Congressional, 
crime-commission,  or  other  investigative 
hearings  While  the  businessman  may  be  re- 
luctant to  probe — even  In  publicly  avail- 
able   records — trade    associations,    as    noted 


later,  can  be  of  substantial  assistance  by 
procuring,  consolidating,  and  disseminating 
such   information   to  their   members. 

But  other,  easly  accessible,  sources  of  In- 
formation are  also  available.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  or  other  credit-rating  services  can 
sometimes  tell  you  if  the  management  group 
of  a  company  includes  those  with  criminal 
backgrounds.  And,  of  course,  little  or  no 
study  is  needed  to  document  the  more  gross 
Instances  of  unfair  competition  or  mob  pen- 
etration which  hit  the  local  papers.  If  you're 
Involved  with  or  In  the  Industry  which  was 
affected.  It  Is  best  to  take  these  public  epl- 
inodes  as  the  strongest  warning  to  check  into 
any  part  of  your  operations  which  Intersects 
with  the  offending  operation. 

RIA  recommendation:  If  the  information 
you  have  gathered  about  criminal-sponsored 
unfair  competition  is  convincing  to  you. 
don't  sit  on  it  and  hope  for  the  best.  For 
one  thing,  you  will  probably  be  unable  to 
assess  what  you  have  learned.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Ignore  your  doubts  would  be 
folly.  Take  Immediate  steps  to  present  your 
findings  to  the  appropriate  authorities.  How 
to  do  this  and  what  constitutes  an  "appropri- 
ate" authority  are  explored  In  a  subsequent 
section.  (See  page  28.) 

IN-PLANT     GAMBLING     OR     HOW     TO     PUBLICIZE 
YOt'RSELF    TO    ORGANIZED    CRI.ME 

In-plant  gambling  is  such  a  common  prob- 
lem that  It  Is  Often  accepted — albeit  reluc- 
tantly— by  management,  as  "Incurable."  Ob- 
jections, when  they  are  raised,  tend  to  focus 
on  the  moral  implications  rather  than  the 
business  considerations.  Yet  an  Innocent- 
seeming  baseball  pool  may  actually  be  the 
entering  wedge  for  an  underworld  invasion 
of  a  business. 

Some  investigators  claim  that  the  com- 
pany free  of  gambling  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  And  it  flourishes  where  the  attitude 
of  top  management,  typically,  is  either  "I 
couldn't  stop  it  if  I  wanted  to."  or.  "What's 
the  harm?" 

Tiie  "harm"  Is  really  two-fold.  The  first  is 
the  damage  to  efficiency,  discipline  and  pro- 
ductivity, caused  by  workers  roaming  about 
the  premises  placing  bets  and  discussing  the 
outcome. 

But  it  is  the  .second  and  even  more  serious 
level  of  danger  which  rarely  gets  attention: 
Organized  crime  may  take  an  Interest  in  the 
wagering  activity  and  assign  a  bookie  to  the 
action.  The  syndicate  can  quickly  develop 
additional  Interests  in  the  firm,  because  the 
syndicate's  gambling  network  doubles  in 
brass  as  an  intelligence  system.  In  fact, 
gambling  often  is  used  as  a  door-opener  to 
enable  a  syndicate  to  establish  a  listening 
post.  Information  can  then  be  obtained  by 
observation,  by  eavesdropping,  by  piecing  to- 
gether employee  chit-chat,  by  forcing  an  em- 
ployee with  a  large  gambling  debt  to  pass 
along  Information  or  to  leave  a  warehouse 
door  unlocked. 

Gambling-derived  information  is  occasion- 
ally used  to  set  up  companies  for  profitable 
btirglaries  or  hijackings.  Or  it  may  result  In 
a  "salesman"  calling  on  you  and  suggesting 
that  It  might  be  a  nice  Idea  for  the  company 
to  buy  a  few  gross  of  widgets  every  month. 
When  you  reply  that  the  firm  really  has  no 
need  for  widgets — or  that  you're  satisfied 
with  your  present  supplier— your  friendly 
salesman  is  likely  to  "clarify"  the  situation 
with  some  such  remarks  as  "I  really  think 
purchase  of  the  product  will  do  you  a  lot  of 
good.  You  v.'ere  highly  recommended  by  Joey 
Mobster" 

Point  is  that  a  company's  willingness  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  gambling  operation  en- 
hances its  chances  of  earning  a  mobster  "rec- 
ommendation" as  a  ""soft"  or  "useful"  can- 
didate for  further  exploitation.  Tolerance 
makes  you  an  attractive  victim. 

RIA  recommendation:  The  first  step  in 
detecting  whether  gambling  has  become  a 
big-time  extra-curricular  activity  within 
your  business  is  to  concede  that  it  might  be 


taking  place.  That  you  have  not  yet  stumbled 
on  such  activity  is  not  necessarily  proof  of 
Its  absence,  especially  if  the  plant  is  located 
in  a  sports-oriented  area.  Be  alert  to  the 
signs  of  gambling,  such  as: 

Complaints  from  wives  that  workers  are 
not  coming  home  with  a  full  pay  envelope. 

Garnishment  proceedings  occurring  with 
inexplicable   frequency. 

An  unusual  number  of  employees  congre- 
gating or  visiting  a  certain  area  of  the  plant 
at  specified  times. 

An  employee  who  consistently  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  various  departments,  even 
though  his  normal  duties  do  not  require  such 
activity. 

Extensive  use  of  the  pay  phone  by  one  in- 
dividual at  the  same  time  each  day. 

Regular  frequenting  of  the  plant  by  a 
nonemployee. 

Discarded  basketball-,  football-,  or  base 
ball-pool  slips  or  other  concrete  evidence. 

If  your  suspicions  of  wagering  activity  are 
only  lukewarm,  you  may  wish  to  hire  a  pri- 
vate investigation  company  to  determine  dis- 
creetly the  extent  of  the  problem.  However, 
you  should  check  your  union  contract  before 
taking  this  .step.  In  any  event,  do  not  use 
such  an  investigating  agency  for  mixed  pur- 
poses such  as  determining  the  extent  of  gam- 
bling and  the  extent  of  union  activity  of  any 
kind.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  seek 
union  cooperation  after  the  extent  of  the 
problem  is  definitely  established,  as  outlined 
in  the  action  section.   (See  page  21.) 

THE    PLANNED    BANKRUPTCY    OR    SCAM 

An  East  Coast  company  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy, leaving  .?2.900  to  satisfy  S300.000 
worth  of  obligations  owed  to  152  creditors. 
In  Florida,  an  investigator  observes  the  trans- 
fer of  merchandise  from  warehouse  to  van. 
which,  once  loaded,  embarks  on  a  circuitous 
route  to  a  small  store  several  miles  away. 
John  Dloguardl.  labor  racketeer  and  extor- 
tionist, is  fined  SlO.OOO  and  receives  a  five- 
year  sentence  for  bankruptcy  fraud.  What  is 
the  connection  between  these  events?  They 
all  pertain  to  the  syndicate-engineered 
phenomenon  of  the  planned-bankruptcy  plot. 
or  scam  (supposedly  carnival  Jargon  for 
"scheme") . 

Though  now  reluctant  to  supply  specific 
figures.  Justice  Department  officials  In  the 
recent  past  have  estimated  the  number  of 
syndicate-engineered  bankruptcies  at  more 
than  200  yearly,  each  involving  as  many  as 
250  or  .nore  creditors.  A  thovisand  additional 
scams  are  said  to  occur  yearly,  though  not 
syndicate-connected. 

Enforcement  officers  bemoan  the  fact  that 
creditor-victims  oiten  absorb  their  losses 
rather  than  Invest  further  money  or  energy 
in  what  they  consider  a  "lost  cause."  Shrug- 
ging off  a  small  loss  in  a  syndicate-connected 
scam  Is  comparable  to  tolerating  blackmail 
because  it's  "Just  a  little""  blackmail. 

The  key  to  success  in  a  mob-engineered 
scam  is  the  manipulation  of  credit.  Scam  op- 
erators may  vary  their  strategy  but  nonethe- 
less follow  a  predictable  and  usually  profit- 
able pattern: 

Build  up  inventory  through  purchasing 
goods  on  credit 

Sell  the  merchandise  for  cash,  or  transfer 
the  goods  to  a  racketeer-run  business  (e.g.. 
transfer  credit-bought  meat  to  syndicate- 
operated  restaurants  and  hotels). 

Conceal  the  proceeds  and  fail  to  pay  sup- 
pliers. 

Maneuver  under  the  protective  shield  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  when  creditors  file  an 
involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  (Some- 
times, however,  creditor  apathy  allows  the 
scam  operator  to  escape  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Occasionally,  the  scam  operator  disap- 
pears, so  that  there  is  no  one  to  bring  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  against.) 

Almost  any  company  is  a  candidate  for  be- 
coming a  creditor-victim  of  the  scam  opera- 
tion. Manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer — all 
are  vulnerable.  Usually,  but  by  no  means  al- 
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ways,  the  inerchandlfee  purchased  by  scam 
operators  has  a  Ingli  turnover  potential,  is 
readily  transportable,  and  is  difficult  to  trace. 
Pianos,  office  machines,  industrial  goods, 
construction  materials,  furniture,  watches, 
household  appliances,  food  are  among  the 
varied  merchandise  targets  of  recent  planned 
bankruptcies.  To  effect  their  fraud,  racket- 
eers usually  select  one  of  the  following  three 
strategies: 

The  three-step  scam.  Though  not  as  pop- 
ular as  it  once  was.  this  plan  involves  the 
formation  of  a  new  corporation,  ostensibly 
owned  by  a  "front-man,"'  one  with  no  prior 
bankruptcy  or  criminal  record.  To  help  es- 
tablish Its  reputation  as  a  solid  credit  risk, 
the  company  deposits  from  $40,000  to  $60,000 
In  a  bank  account  C'nut  money").  An  im- 
pressive store  and  or  warehouse  is  rented, 
and  an  equally  impressive  name  is  given  the 
enterprise  To  further  its  credit  reputation 
among  suppliers,  a  public  accountant  may 
be  asked  to  prepare  a  statement  of  financial 
condition.  Of  course,  the  statement  is  aster- 
isked, with  a  footnote  that  it  was  prepared 
without  verification^a  tip-off  to  the  wary, 
a  well  camouflaged  pitfall  to  the  careless. 

small  orders  are  placed  with  several  sup- 
pliers, along  with  phony  letters  praising  the 
business  and  its  progressive  management.  If 
references  are  required,  the  scam  operator 
supplies  the  names  of  a  few  mob-dominated 
companies  all  too  happy  to  vouch  for  the 
fledgling  enterprise  Suppliers  are  given  the 
impression  that  unless  they  get  on  the  band- 
wagon soon,  there's  a  chance  they  might  not 
receive  the  business.  First-month  creditors 
are  promptly  paid  la  full.  End  of  step  one. 
The  same  routine  is  followed  during  the 
second  month  of  operation,  except  that  first- 
month  suppliers  receive  only  two-thirds  of 
what's  due  them.  New  creditors  are  paid  in 
fiill.   though. 

The  third  step  begins  by  the  firm  ordering 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  Irom  the 
two  previous  croups  of  creditors  and  perhaps 
from  brand-new  ones  as  well.  Frequently, 
ordered  goods  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  alleged  nature  of  the  business.  If  pressed 
for  a  reason,  the  scam  operator  may  reply 
that  his  business  is  expanding  or  that  he's 
adding  another  department.  As  the  merchan- 
dise flows  in.  it  is  quickly  sold  or  concealed 
at  another  location.  When  unpaid  creditors 
become  suspicious  and  Investigate,  the  scam 
operators  have  long  since  departed.  During 
the  operation  of  the  scam,  the  nut  money  is 
gradually  withdrawn  as  payments  to  ficti- 
tious paveee. 

The  same-name  scam.  In  this  scheme,  the 
scam  team  opens  a  business  with  a  name  al- 
most identical  to  a  well-known  and  repu- 
table company  If.  for  example,  the  reputable 
firm  is  called  XYZ  Inc..  the  scam  com- 
panv  mav  call  itself  XYZ  Sales  Inc.  Suppliers 
are  thereby  misled  into  believing  they  are 
dealing  with  a  subsidiary  or  branch  opera- 
tion of  the  reputable  enterprise,  which  has 
a  top-notch  credit  rating  to  be  sure.  This 
type  of  planned  bankruptcy  has  a  number  of 
.advantages  over  the  three-step  variety,  at 
least  from  the  \iewpolnt  of  the  scam  opera- 
tor: Financial  statements  frequently  are  not 
required,  nut  money  deposits  need  not  be  as 
substantial,  and  precious  time  is  not  wasted 
in  establishing  a  decent  credit  rating. 

The  take-over  scam.  With  the  same  advan- 
tages of  the  same-name  strategy,  this  fraud 
pntalls  purchasing  a  going  concern  with  a 
good  credit  rating.  The  purchase  involves  as 
little  cash  as  possible,  with  the  balance  com- 
prised of  what  will  turn  out  to  be  worthless 
notes.  Some  surprisingly  respectable  firms 
have  been  taken  over  through  the  ruthless 
pressure  of  loan  sharks  from  whom  man- 
agement made  the  mistake  of  borrowing  sub- 
stantial sums  in  a  period  of  acute  financial 
stress.  Such  take-overs  may  be  timed  to  oc- 
cur Just  after  a  review  by  a  credit-rating 
company.  The  fact  that  new  owners  are  now 
in   the   -saddle   is  kept   from   creditors,   and 


substanUiU  orders  .ire  placed  with  new  and 
old  suppliers  Orders  are  generally  far  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  quantities. 

Any  one  of  the  above  basic  scams  may  be 
centered  on  the  Christmas  season,  when 
rush  deliveries  are  commonplace  and 
harassed  suppliers  often  delay  making  thor- 
ough credit  checks.  Or  immediate-delivery 
orders  mav  be  placed  for  off-season  products, 
scam  operators  banking  on  precredlt-check 
shipment  by  suppliers  anxious  to  obtain  bus- 
iness in  a  normally  slack  period. 

When  the  Iront  men  are  still  around  to 
answer  questions  about  the  bankruptcy,  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons  are  proffered:  "We 
sold  below  cost  to  build  volume."  "I  gambled 
away  the  profi's"  "I  was  burglarized  and  all 
the  merchandise— and  accounting  records — 
were  taken."  Anc'  so  on. 

RIA  obscrvatio.i:  Once  a  scam  is  uncovered. 
Its  often  difficult  to  understand  how  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  or  supplier  could  liave 
been  taken  in  by  it  The  natural  eagerness 
to  sell  to  new  outlets— coupled  with  a  lack 
of  awareness  of  this  ivpe  of  operatlon^om- 
blne  to  make  any  supplier  a  possible  dupe. 
Tip-offs  of  an  Impe.idlng  planned  bank- 
ruptcy are  many:  while  no  single  one  Is  con- 
clusive, the  presence  of  two  or  more  of  the 
following  early  warning  a)erts  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  set  into  motion  a  close  inquiry  by 
vour  credit  or  sales  people: 

A  customer-firm  is  under  r.ew  management. 
Information  on   the  principals  is  vague. 

An  account  markedly  increases  order  quan- 
tities, an  increase  out  of  line  with  the  normal 
pattern. 

Goods  are  ordered  that  are  unrelated  to 
customers  traditional  line 

Payment  patterns  are  altered:  partial  pay- 
ments increase,  time  between  payments 
lengthens,  or  postdated  checks  or  notes  of 
indebtedness  supplant  customary  payment 
procedures 

Unverified  financial  statements  are  .=up- 
plied. 

Personnel  with  criminal  records  appear  as 
managers  of  a  company  you  supply  i  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Reports  will  include  this  informa- 
tion when  knowTi.) 

A  new  account,  out  of  the  blue,  submits 
an  immediate-delivery-or-dont-bother  order. 
A  customers  bank  balance  (nut  money?) 
shows  a  persistent  decline. 

References  do  not  check  out  or  are  firms 
that  are  new  to  you. 

Customer's  name  is  almost  Identical  with 
that  of  a  reputable  firm,  perhaps  with  a 
mailing  address  on  the  same  street  as  the 
litter's. 

Should  one  ot  your  customers  cease  opera- 
tions, these  after-the-fact  circumstances  may 
point  toward  a  scam: 

Bankrupt's  books  are  missing  or  woefully 
incomplete. 

Debtor  is  vague  about  reasons  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  hesitates  to  ^^upply  information. 
Debtor  refuses  to  answer  questions  on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  so  would  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him. 

Bankrupts  place  of  business  is  burglarized 
or  destroyed  by  fire. 

Salaries  and  or  expense  accounts  of  debtor 
are  exorbitant. 

Remaining  assets  are  comprised  primarily 
of  store  fixtures  and  the  like,  rather  than 
of  the  merchandise  In  which  the  company 
normally  dealt. 

Bankrupt  has  recently  repayed  loans. 
What  the  scam  racketeers  are  hoping,  ^of 
course,  is  that  creditors  will  not  press  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  The  likelihood  of  such 
inaction  is  enhanced  when  the  bankrupt 
has  ordered  relatively  small  quantities  of 
merchandise  from  a  great  many  creditors 
who  are  geographically  dispersed.  In  such 
cases,  the  motive  and  means  for  prosecution 
are  reduced  appreciably. 

Those  who  engineer  bankruptcies  also  fre- 
quently count  on  creditors  routinely  approv- 
ing the  shipment  of  low-value  orders  ($600 


or  less,  sav)  without  a  credit  check,  the 
theory  being  that  more  profits  are  gained 
than  lost  by  such  a  procedure  While  this 
may  be  true,  scam  operators  have  been  known 
to  repeatedly  "patronize "  companies  with 
such  relaxed  policies 

The  loan-shark  racket 
Loan-sharking— the  lending  of  money  at 
usurious  rates— Is  a  major  underworld  oc- 
cupation, so  lucrative  that  it  ranks  as  the 
second  largest  source  of  revenue  for  oganlzed 
crime.  This  mulll-bllllon-dollar  activity  Is 
financed  largely  from  gambling  proceeds  and 
Is  a  principal  weapon  by  which  organized 
crime  batters  down  the  doors  of  legitimate 
businesses.  So  lethal  is  this  weapon  that  one 
can  say,  without  qualification,  that  accepting 
loan-shark  {inancing  Is  equivalent  to  cutting 
your  throat  lifter,  rather  than  cutting  your 
losses  now. 

Few  businessmen  would  disagree.  But  this 
Is  one  trap  no  one  ever  expects  to  fall  Into 
Yet  there  are  two  basic  situations  which  lead 
to  businessmen  finding  themselves  face  lo 
face  with  loan-shark  collectors.  Most  com- 
mon are  the  variety  of  improvident  actions 
which  lead  an  employee  to  turn  to  a  loan- 
shark  as  his  "only  way"  to  ball  out  of  a  finan- 
cial dead-end.  Sometimes  the  employee 
doesn't  even  know  that  he  has  tallen  into 
this  trap.  He  may  think  he's  taken  an  emer- 
gency loan  Irom  a  "friend  of  a  Iriend."  Or 
he  may  be  unaware  that  his  gambling  debt 
has  been  turned  over  or  discounted  by  the 
creditor  bookie 

The  infinitely  more  dangerous  breach  may 
involve  the  business  itself.  Not  all  trusted 
executives  are  immune  to  the  sickness  <'i 
compulsive  gambling  or  of  other  indiscre- 
tions which  can  be  financially  costly  There 
have  also  been  instances  where  the  principal 
of  a  business  who  has  exhausted  the  legiti- 
mate sources  of  credit  faces  an  emergency 
and.  confident  of  the  ability  to  turn  around 
given  "a  little  time."  reluctantly  turns  to 
a  lender  who  U  all  too  eager  to  provide  ihe 
funds. 

Any  one  of  these  "openings  "  many  prove 
useful  to  the  mob.  by  providing  access  lo 
records  or  a  warehouse,  or  even  direct  power 
over  the  corporation  itself. 

What  makes  matters  worse,  as  far  as  the 
businessman  Is  concerned,  is  that  loan  sharks 
take  particular  Joy  in  finding  corporate  "  ric- 
counts."  As  one  crime  study  pointed  out. 
■"Loan  sharks  have  constantly  used  corpo- 
rate borrowers  as  a  cover,  or  concealing  de- 
vice Typical  was  the  instance  in  which  a  loan 
shark  "took  his  vigorish  (Interest  payments) 
m  the  form  of  a  salary  check  from  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  whom  he  had  loaned  money. 
The  hoodlum  appeared  on  the  corporate 
books  as  an  outside  salesman."" 

Company  accounts  are  even  more  attrac- 
tive in  those  .states  whose  usury  statutes  do 
not  apply  to  corporate  borrowers.  For  ex- 
ample. &i  the  time  when  New  York's  usury 
statutes  did  not  so  ;ipply.  loan  sharks  cater- 
ing to  company  ijorrowers  were  brazenly  set- 
ting up  operations  tmder  such  covers  as  First 
National  Serv";.:c  ^  Discount  Corp. 

Business  owners  and  employees  (white- 
.and  blue-collar)  can  be  subjected  to  a  va- 
riety of  demands  by  loan  sharks,  who  are 
determined  to  collect  one  way  or  another: 
A  Wall  Street  stock  clerk  is  coerced  into. 
a  plot  to  peddle  stolen  securities. 

A  trucker  is  forced  to  snip  stolen  property 
A    S20.000-a-year   V.P.    embezzles    .$200,000 
to  pay  off  a  loan  shark  from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed in  order  to  gamble. 

The  mechanics  of  the  syndicates'  loan- 
shark  operations  is  simplicity  itself  Typi- 
cally the  syndicate  Boss,  with  millions  at 
his  disposal"  for  loan  sharking,  allots  laree 
sums  to  each  of  his  chief  underlings.  They 
pay  the  "Boss"  1'  "vigorish"  weekly,  and  In 
turn  distribute  the  money  to  various  low- 
echelon  criminals,  charging  them  I'z'*- 
2'2'^;   weekly   These  are  the  loan  sharks  who 
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make    contact    with    the    borrowing    public; 
rates  are  generally  not  less  than  5",    weekly. 

So  with  a  Sl-milllon  Investment,  the  over- 
ill  return  to  the  syndicate  can  easily  reach 
$2  6  million  annually.  When  loan  sharks  are 
convinced  that  a  debtor  Is  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  a  "sit-down"  is  arranged 
This  Is  the  underworld's  equivalent  of  com- 
merical  arbitration,  whereby  a  final  payment 
is  negotiated — also  known  as  "stopping  the 
clock." 

Occasionally,  loan  sharks  engage  the  co- 
operation of  established  banks.  This  cooper- 
ation may  be  unwitting,  or  it  may  result 
from  a  bit  of  corruption.  Take  the  case  of 
Mr.  X.  who  needs  $6,000  to  tide  his  business 
over  a  slack  period.  He  gives  a  loan  shark  a 
promissory  not  of  $8,000.  The  loan  shark 
discounts  the  note  at  the  local  bank  and 
remits  $6  000  lo  the  borrower  The  difference 
is  retained  by  the  loan  shark  as  vigorlsh, 
while  the  borrower  is  obligated  to  the  bank 
in  the  amount  of  $8,000  A  finder's  fee  for 
the  loan  shark  may  also  be  involved. 

In  several  rarer  cases,  loan  sharks  have 
received  direct  loans  from  banks.  Thanks  to 
a  corrupt  loan  officer,  about  $15  million  was 
lent  to  a  loan-shark  operation  in  one  in- 
stance. There  has  even  been  one  arrange- 
ment wherebv  bank  officials  allowed  loan 
sharks  to  make  their  initial  contacts  near 
the  "immediate  credit  department"  on  the 
bank's  premises. 

A  relatively  new  scheme  making  the  rounds 
is  I  cross  between  a  loan-shark  and  scam  op- 
eration: the  mortgage  advance-fee  swindle. 
Racketeers  establish  a  phony  company  with 
.1  name  similar  to  that  of  a  reputable  mort- 
gage-money firm  Ads  spread  the  word  that 
mortgage  funds  ran  be  obtained.  When  a 
prospective  borrower — businessman  or  who- 
ever— expresses  interest,  the  company's  rep- 
resentatives guarantee  that  the  money  is 
available  but  require  payment  of  an  advance 
fee,  good-faith  money.  Upon  payment,  the 
swindlers  are  not  to  be  heard  from  or  found 
again 

RIA  observation:  The  whole  matter  of 
avoiding  the  loan  shark  trap  is  one  facet  of 
the  larger  question  of  ridding  your  commu- 
nity of  mob-iomlnated  enterprises.  Elimina- 
tion of  this  menace  alone  would  warrant  co- 
operative steps  as  outlined  in  the  action  sec- 
tion, beginning  on  page  21. 

THE  NAM!;  OF  THE  GAME  IS   MONOPOLY 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  and  sought-after 
objectives  of  the  organized  underworld  Is 
control  over  a  given  segment  of  business  or 
industry.  And  it  has  gained  this  objective 
with  unsettling  regularity. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  monopoly  coin: 
A  company  suddenly  discovers  that  It  Is  part 
of  a  racketeer-dominated  industry,  or  it  finds 
that  it  is  a  customer  of  a  syndicate  monopoly. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country,  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  private  waste-disposal 
industry  is  under  the  tight  operational  con- 
trol of  organized  crime.  Territories  are  as- 
signed, and  all  businesses  within  a  territory 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  waste-disposal  outfit 
serving  that  area  There  are  no  competitors 
to  switch  to 

How  could  the  syndicate  manage  to  carve 
out  this  monopoly?  Sometimes  they  buy  com- 
petitors, sometimes  they  force  them  out. 
Thanks  to  the  tremendous  financial  resources 
of  organized  crime,  mob-backed  firms  can 
offer  cut-rate  prices  or  loan-shark  loans  that 
force  competitors  either  into  bankruptcy  or 
into  a  sell-out  frame  of  mind.  As  the  syndi- 
cate gains  increasing  control,  consolidations 
are  effected  until  only  a  handful  of  racketeer- 
dominated  firms  remain.  At  this  point,  of 
course,  cut-rate  prices  disappear  and  terri- 
torial agreements  are  arranged.  Should  a 
newcomer  attempt  to  compete,  he  is  effec- 
tively "discouraged." 

One  of  the  chief  tools  used  by  organized 
crime  to  engineer  a  monopoly  situation  Is  the 
"association."  Of  course,  the  formation  or 
control  of  an  association  could  be  an  end  in 


Itself,  such  as  in  cases  where  tradesmen  are 
advised  to  ante  up  substantial  dues  and  Join 
the  association,  which  in  return  will  provide 
protection  for  limb  and  property. 

One  of  the  most  sobering  and  recent 
examples  of  how  the  association  can  serve 
both  as  an  end  as  well  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  much  larger  criminal  objective  is  the  foot- 
hold organized  crime  has  gained  In  the  air- 
freight industry,  with  the  bulk  of  this  ac- 
tivity centering  on  Kennedy  International 
Airport. 

While  the  story  of  the  air  freight  mess,  as 
revealed  by  the  1967  public  hearings,  Is  inter- 
esting for  the  sheer  dramatics  of  It  all,  most 
Important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  busi- 
ness community  are  the  valuable  lessons  to 
be  learned  in  terms  of  how  to  anticipate, 
recognise  the  dangers  of,  and  cope  with  a 
similar  situation  should  It  develop  in  your 
own  industry  or  line  of  business. 

First,  and  contrary  to  the  common  as- 
sumption that  the  small  or  unstable  business 
Is  the  usual  target,  the  characteristic  of  the 
alr-frelght  Industry  that  made  it  such  an 
attractive  plum  for  the  organized  underworld 
was  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  During 
1967,  an  estimated  550.000  tons  of  air  cargo 
valued  at  $6  3  billion  were  moved  through 
Kennedy  International.  By  1970.  the  tonnage 
figure  IS  expected  to  increase  to  794,000,  To 
cover  Kennedy's  4,900  acres  1 160  of  which  are 
occupied  by  air-cargo  facilities)  and  the  air- 
port's 37,000  employees  is  a  Port  Authority 
police  force  of  some  142.  of  which  no  more 
than  41  are  on  duty  during  any  one  shift 

For  many  trucking  firms  competing  for  the 
airfreight  business  an  essential  requirement 
Is  reliability  of  service.  If  pick-ups  or  de- 
liveries are  missed  because  of  labor  or  equip- 
ment troubles,  /or  example,  customers  have 
little  choice  but  to  take  their  business  else- 
where. Reliability  is  the  jugular  vein  of  air- 
freight truckers,  and  syndicate  operators 
went  right  for  It. 

A  series  of  tlp-ofTs  that  trouble  was  brew- 
ing m  the  alr-frelght  industry  occurred  in 
the  1960-1965  period  when  a  number  of 
union  "consolidations"  were  implemented, 
which  resulted  in  racketeer-led  Teamster 
Local  295  becoming  the  dominant  union  In 
the  alr-frelght  trucking  field. 

.Additional  storm  clouds  began  to  form  in 
the  1962-1965  period  when  a  number  of  moves 
resulted  in  Jet  Stream,  an  iissociation  of  em- 
ployers In  the  alr-frelght  trucking  field.  Jet 
Stream  ultimately  became  a  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Import  Truckmen's  Association 
(MITA).  the  other  division  representing 
waterfront  truckers.  People  such  as  John 
Masiello.  a  reputed  lieutenant  in  the  Vlto 
Genovese  family,  and  Anthony  DlLorenzo. 
also  linked  to  the  Genovese  family,  cropped 
up  as  consultants  to  MITA, 

The  MITA  dues  scale  began  to  escalate. 
Total  dues  Income  in  1961  was  S9.480:  In 
1966.  the  figure  reached  S75.000.  One  trucker 
paid  an  initiation  fee  of  .55.000  and  monthly 
dues  of  $1,000.  Those  reluctant  to  join  MITA 
had  to  surmount  labor  trouble,  sabotage,  loss 
of  customers. 

The  situation  was  equally  bad  from  the 
customers'  point  of  view.  Airlines  served  by 
MITA  truckers  were  continually  pushed 
around,  told  by  Local  295  to  drop  this  trucker 
or  to  hire  that  one.  In  July  1965,  when  an 
airline  tried  to  switch  to  a  non-MITA  com- 
pany, the  former  was  threatened  with  the 
shutdown  of  the  entire  airport.  A  boast? 
Yes.  but  one  no  one  would  casually  dis- 
miss. 

The  list  of  problems  uncovered  is  endless: 
The  airlines  were  subjected  to  dubious  col- 
lective bargaining  tactics:  air-freight  for- 
warders were  exploited  and  manipulated  by 
mob-run  MITA  and  its  Local-295  adjunct. 
One  CAB-llcensed  forwarder  was  subjected 
to  severe  pressures  In  the  form  of  work  stop- 
pages, often  related  to  the  choice  of  truck- 
ing firms  It  did  business  with.  Thefts  alone 
at  Kennedy  increased  from  $45,000  in  1962 
to   over   $2   million   in    1967    (excluding   $2,5 
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million  of  nonnegotlable  stock  certificates!. 
Authorities  say  certain  employees  at  Ken- 
nedy have  been  approached  by  organized 
crime  and  Informed  that  there  are  outlets 
for  certain  merchandise. 

RIA  observation :  The  alr-frelght  situation 
underscores  the  Importance  of  early  action. 
The  near-catastrophe  in  the  air-freight  In- 
dustry took  years  to  develop.  While  sporadic 
protests  were  filed  with  the  NLRB,  CAB.  Port 
Authority  police,  FBI,  and  the  like,  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  Industry  was  one 
of  unorganized  inaction.  The  longer  an  In- 
dustry puts  off  action  to  combat  criminal 
elements,  the  greater  will  be  that  industry's 
exposure  to  fear  and  violence.  To  delay  ac- 
tion merely  allows  a  danger  to  transform 
Itself  from  a  threat  into  a  pervasive  reality. 
And  as  organized  crime's  incursion  into  an 
Industry  increases  so  also  does  the  amount 
of  courage  that  managers  must  summon  to 
combat  the  threat. 

A    SPECIAL    WORD    ABOUT    LABOR    UNIONS 

The  role  played  by  the  union  in  the  air- 
freight story  is  but  one  example  of  the  way 
that  organized  crime  seeks,  if  it  can,  to  use 
labor  as  a  tool  against  legitimate  business. 
In  other  industries  as  well,  crime's  growing 
control  over  a  particular  labor  union  has 
been  the  major  factor  In  its  successful 
invaslQii, 

of  a  union  can  be  useful  to  the 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  syndicate 
get  an  important  competitive  ad- 
I  via  a  sweetheart  contract,  for  ex- 
or  the  syndicate  can  use  its  labor 
control  to  force  a  company  to  buy  "protec- 
tion" against  vmionization  Either  way,  the 
legitimate  company  can  be  a  sitting  duck, 
A  racket-controlled  labor  union  has  almost 
unlimited  "advantages  "  as  an  instrument  of 
obstruction  or  harassment  That  such  a  use 
of  the  penetrated  labor  union  is  equally 
damaging  to  both  employer  and  employees 
only  enlarges  the  tragedy. 

■Today,  the  unions  are  attractive  to  or- 
ganized crime  not  only  because  of  their  size 
and  potential  power,  but  also  because  of  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  that  flow  into 
union  treasuries  and  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  Union  locals  in  twenty-five  separate 
areas  of  industry  are  purported  to  be  either 
dominated  or  "controlled  from  within"  by 
underworld  ties.  Given  the  combination  of 
cash  and  control  over  a  labor  union,  crime 
has  a  competitive  advantage  that  the  aver- 
age company  cannot  fight  alone. 

RIA  observation:  Law  enforcement  agen- 
cies point  out  that  business  was  a  party  to 
its  own  problem  in  this  case.  The  hoodlum 
strike-breaker  was  invited  in  by  business  to 
prevent  unionization  in  the  early  days.  Once 
inside,  it  didn't  take  long  for  the  underworld 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  could  use  its 
strategic  position  to  play  both  sides  to  its 
own  advantage.  Today,  many  companies  not 
only  knuckle  under  to  the  demand  for  pro- 
tection payoffs,  they  hire  so-called  "labor 
consultants"  at  sizable  fees  to  keep  their 
companies  free  from  labor  "problems."  Such 
companies  are  merely  compounding  their 
industry's  problems,  according  to  top  en- 
forcement people. 

.According  to  Alfred  Scotti.  Chief  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  charge  of  the  Rackets 
Bureau  in  New  York,  organized  crime's  in- 
fluence in  the  labor  area  is  growing.  And 
the  fact  that  anyone  can  establish  an  inde- 
pendent union  makes  the  problem  tougher. 

HOW   TO   TAKE   EFFECTIVE   ACTION    AGAINST 
ORGANIZED    CRIME 

The  reluctance  of  the  average  business- 
man to  take  affirmative  action  against  or- 
ganized crime  is  understandable:  the  prob- 
lem is  both  too  fantastic  to  be  believed  and 
too  big  to  tackle  single-handed. 

The  real  key  to  effective  protection  is  pre- 
vention. Which  means  that  the  most  im- 
portant steps  you  take  are  those  you  take 
before  you  have  direct  evidence  on  infiltra- 
tion. In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  the 


guidelines  for  an  effective  program  which 
can  be  undertaken  at  two  /cie/.s-  simuluine- 
ously: 

A  review  and  tightening  of  internal  con- 
trols, to  make  certain  that  your  company 
is  as  "crime-proof"  as  you  like  to  think  it  Is. 
The  establishment  of  an  industry  or  com- 
munity group  to  tackle  the  broader  preven- 
tion program  and  provide  the  "watch-dog  " 
function  which  an  individual  company  can- 
not carry  out  effectively  on  its  own. 

In  addition,  you  will  find  practical  guid- 
ance on  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  for  kelp, 
before,  during  and  alter  trouble  signs  are 
spotted. 

Top  management's  role  in  reducing  the  risks 
The  recent  trend  toward  increased  dele- 
gation of  responsibiUty  and  authority 
down-lhe-Iine  can  seriously  reduce  a  com- 
pany's ability  to  lock  all  Its  doors  against 
crime.  This  is  particularly  true  where  dele- 
gation subtly  becomes  abdication  of  au- 
thority by  top  management.  There  are  nu- 
merous attractive  opportunities  for  organized 
crime  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  areas  of 
Purchasing.  Sales.  Production.  Shipping  A: 
Receiving — any  functional  area  in  which 
management  iails  to  make  periodic  checks. 
The  absence  of  tight  management  controls 
is  quickly  sensed  by  those  on  the  lookout  for 
an    "easy  mark." 

Actually,  what  is  needed  is  no  more  than 
a  firm  application  of  sound  management 
policy.  Your  purchasing  agent  need  not 
necessarily  f.)e  "suspect."  tor  example,  for  you 
to  evaluate  irom  time  to  time  the  reason  why 
certain  suppliers  are  used  and  why  others 
are  not.  Playing  the  role  of  devil's  advocate 
on  occasion  is  an  important  management 
function. 

Similarly,    where    management    follows    a 
practice  of  periodic  review  and  control,  it  can 
reduce   the  possibilities  of  fraud  or  irregu- 
larity in  the  Production  Department  or  col- 
lusion   between    truck  drivers  und   receiving 
clerks  in  the  Shipping  Department.  A  review 
of    your    own    company    will    spotlight    your 
vulnerable  points  und  indicate  the  leaks  that 
should  be  plugged  now  before  damage  occurs. 
Internal  preventive   7nedicine:   avoiding  the 
loan  shark 
If  money  is  not  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  is  cer- 
tainly ihe  route  by  which  evil  can  find  eas- 
iest entry  to  your  operations.  Since  the  gam- 
bler and  the  loan  shark  are  often  the  direct 
line  of  contact  for  organized  crime,  your  com- 
pany's   internal    tightening    program    might 
well  start  with  an  examination  of  the  "locks" 
on  all  doors  by  which  they  might  possibly 
enter.  This  includes  the  people  who    "stand 
guard"  at  these  doors. 

The  bad  Judgment  of  an  individual  em- 
ployee can  often  boomerang  on  the  entire 
company.  Make  certain  your  employees  are 
aware  of  the  basic  cautions  regarding  the 
handling  of  money  both  their  own  and  cor- 
porate funds.  A  company-wide  educational 
program  might  include  reminders  such  as 
these : 

The  importance  of  dealing  only  with  estab- 
lished, reputable  sources.  If  a  new  lending 
institution  seta  up  shop  in  the  area,  don't 
blindly  put  your  trust  in  it  Just  on  the  hear- 
say recommendation  of  a  friend.  Check  out 
the  lender,  whether  it's  a  bank,  savings  and 
loan  outfit,  financial  consulting  concern,  or 
whatever. 

Caution  against  those  who  emphasize  the 
easy  availability  of  funds,  especially  in  pe- 
riods of  generally  tight  money. 

Steer  clear  of  lenders  who  are  not  overly 
Interested  m  asking  about  your  collateral. 

Refuse  to  do  business  with  any  lending 
outfit  that  is  charging  obviously  usurious 
rates. 

RIA  recommendation:  Needless  to  say,  per- 
sonal financial  emergencies  will  crop  up  from 
time  to  time  despite  the  best  laid  plans.  En- 
courage employees  especially  those  In  key 
positions  to  discuss  such  problems  with  their 


supervisor  or  some  qualified  advisor.  There  is 
iUways  I.  better  alternative  than  that  offered 
by  the  loan  shark.  Legion  lu-e  the  people  who 
have  tried  to  buy  some  time  until  "things 
improve"  only  to  find  that  dealing  with  a 
loan  shark  Is  virtually  the  equivalent  ol  step- 
ping on  an  endless  treadmill.  Even  if  things 
improve  later  they  find  that  there  is  no  way 
of  taking  advantage  of  It. 

Once  a  key  employee  Is  In  a  position  of 
dealing  with  a  loan  sliark.  the  company  Itself 
may  be  in  an  extremely  lough  situation.  Dis- 
charging the  employee  will  not  neces.sarlly 
solve  the  company's  problem.  Even  If  you  de- 
cide that  it  is  in  company's  Interest  to  "liq- 
uidate his  debt "  the  options  can  boil  down 
to  paying  exorbitant  loan-shark  rales  or  go- 
ing to  the  authorities  at  the  risk  of  retalia- 
llon. 

How  to  get  rid  of  in-plant  gambling 
Gambling  is  the  next  door  you  may  need 
to  consider  closing.  Unfortunately,  campaigns 
that  focus  on  the  hopeless  odds  or  the  basic 
futility  of  gambling  in  general,  rarely  have 
much  lasting  Impact— unless  accompanied  by 
stern  disciplinary  measures.  Management 
cannot  pin  all  its  hones  on  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son: but  neither  can  It  aflord  to  let  in-plunt 
gambling  go  unchecked.  Even  a  sirlctly 
internal  gambling  operation  can  become  at- 
tractive to  an  outside  bookie. 

Not  the  least  consideration— at  least  from 
management's  viewpoint — is  that  when  a 
ijookle  enters  the  picture,  the  law  is  broken. 
Nevada  excepted. 

Should  vou  discover  that  wagering  is  con- 
nected with  an  outside  group  or  individual, 
your  course  of  action  will  take  on  added 
urgency  In  the  latter  and  far  more  ,serious 
case,  don't  try  to  take  the  matter  into  your 
own  hands,  keep  In  mind  two  courses  of 
action:  one  for  the  present:  the  other  for  the 
future,  to  be  explored  and  probably  preferred 
if  and  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
gains its  Supreme  Court-curtailed  rapabillty 
of  collecting  wagering  taxes. 

your  nrst  step  should  be  lo  contact  the 
nearest  district  attorney's  or  state  attorney 
general's  office  and  explain  your  problem- 
even  though  you  may  get  a  lukewarm  recep- 
tion in  vour  state.  Some  states  are  more 
vigilant  than  others  in  tracking  down  the  or- 
ganized-crime implications  of  gambling.  In 
1963,  for  example,  over  11,000  gambling  ar- 
rests were  made  in  the  Chicago  area;  cnly  17 
resulted  In  Jail  terms,  usually  minor.  There- 
fore, if  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  an 
interstate  qambling  operation,  consider  in- 
forming the  nearest  U.S.  Attorney.  And  in 
any  event,  pass  along  relevant  information  to 
the  IntelllKence  Division  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  which  may  use  it  to  develop  a 
lax  evasion  case. 

Future  action  may  be  possible,  if  the  IRS 
reacquires  its  Court-removed  powers  in  the 
wagering  tax  field.  Check  with  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  IRS  lo  determine  to  what 
extent  it  has  reactivated  its  past  policy  of 
conducting  in-plant  Investigations.  Such  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  In  the  past  if 
requested  bv  management  and  if  the  man- 
power was  available,  and  if  the  Kambling 
problem  appeared  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant the  effort.  Big  advantage  of  the  IRS- 
conducted  Investigations  was  that  agents 
were  so  skillful  that  employees  were  never 
aware  an  investigation  was  going  on. 

Possibly  the  mo-'^t  important  reason  why 
management  should  lake  stock  of  the  In- 
plant  gambling  situation  Is  that  to  the  degree 
the  activity  is  permitted  to  flourish  and  grow, 
to  that  extent  Is  management  likely  to  be  In 
the  ironical  position  of  contributing  to  or- 
ganized crime's  largest  source  of  revenue. 
How  to  avoid  getting  caught  in  a  scam 
Your  credit  department  is  probably  your 
best  line  of  defense  against  falling  prey  to  a 
planned  bankruptcy  or  timllar  plot  to  leave 
you  holding  the  well-known  creditor's  bag. 


Since  the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention  in 
scam  situations  is  worth  at  least  several 
pounds  of  cure,  an  obvious  precauUon  in 
minimizinti  your  exposure  to  scams  is  to  lake 
a  hard  look  at  your  credit  policies: 

Do  you  use  the  services  of  a  credlt-raung 
organization  or  credit  bureau?  Do  you  receive 
reasonably  fast  action  Irom  .^uch  a  service? 
Should  you  lower  the  figure  representing 
the  cut-off  between  orders  on  which  you 
obtain  a  credit  check  before  shipment  and 
those  on  which  you  do  not? 

Are  you  reallv  going  to  gain  much  by  omit- 
ting a  credit  check  and  succumbing  to  a 
shlp-iinniedlutely-i:>r-we-cancel  order  coming 
out  ol  the  blue  irom  a  new  account? 

Are  your  credit  pers<jnncl- -and  salesmen 
(beware  ol  the  loo-eiisy  salei— lully  aware  ol 
the  synipU)ms  portending  a  scam  operation? 
If  t^he  ownership  ol  a  major  customer-firm 
changes  hands,  and  ii  the  principals  are  not 
well  known  lo  \ou  nr  to  your  credit  bureau, 
would  it  be  worthwhile  to  hire  a  private  in- 
vestigation company,  such  as  Plnkerton's 
inc  ,  to  tind  out  just  whom  you  are  doing 
business  wTth? 

When  you  are  confronted  with  a  pasl-dur 
account,  ymn  first  recourse  may  be  to  turn  it 
over  to  a  'collection  agency  When  ihe  discov- 
ery is  made  that  the  account  Is  no  longer  m 
biistness  you  may  he  tempted  to  merely  write 
It  off  as  a  lax  loss  and  be  done  wlih  il,  even 
though  you  feel  you've  been  delrauded.  To 
rloic  the  case  at  that  point,  however,  has  a 
number  of  drawbacks,  as  noted  by  a  Justice 
Department  official.  First,  such  a  move  can 
ije  an  otxstiicle  not  only  to  ihe  health  ol  the 
Ijusiness  community  but  also  lo  etlectlve  law 
cnlorcemenl.  Second,  scam  operations  lend 
to  result  in  credit  standards  tighter  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  an  outcome 
which  can  only  put  an  addilional  burden  on 
the  legitinittie  customer  And  not  M  be  over- 
looked is  the  lad  ihat  11  you  prove  to  be  a 
willing,  nonprosecuting  victim  once,  why  not 
a  second  and  third  time? 

Fighting  back  against  l)ankniptcy  fraud 
The  enlightened  response  to  bankruptcy 
fraud  is  to  i>ersevere  both  in  terms  ol  re- 
couping us  much  Ol  your  loss  as  possible  and 
of  prosecuting  those  guilty  of  the  fraud.  At 
this  Juncture,  U  is  wise  to  consult  wth 
counsel  regarding  the  evidence  indicating 
fraud  and  the  legal  ramifications  of  your  next 
moves. 

For  example,  counsel  can  advise  on  joining 
other  creditors  in  the  filing  of  a  bankruptcy 
petition  against  the  debtor  and  assist  in  ac- 
cumulating and  presenting  evidence  of  Iraud 
to  the  trustee  or  referee  in  l;ankruptcy.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  relerees  or 
trustees  (or  their  uitorueys)  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  have  the  time  rr  resources — or 
sometimes  fven  the  motlvalion~lo  investi- 
gate all  aspects  (/f  everi'  case.  Creditors  must 
assume  responsibility  for  uncovering  con- 
crete evidence  of  Iraud  even  if  the  prospect 
of  recovering  losses  is  remote.  Formation  of 
a  creditors'  comnilitee  is  essential,  as  Is  your 
participation. 

rhe  federal  laws,  other  than  bankruptcy 
statutes,  under  which  criminal  action  can  be 
brought  i.gamst  .-cam  perpetrators  are  those 
pertaining  to  mail  fraud;  cunfpiracy:  Iraud 
involving  use  of  interstate  wire,  television,  or 
radio:  interstate  iransportalion  <jf  fraudu- 
lently obtained  goods.  Creditors,  through 
their  committee,  should  submit  aiTy  evidence 
indicating  criminal  violation  to  the  trustee  cr 
referee  in  ininkruptcy  during  the  Section 
21 1  a)  examination— a  Bankruptcy  Act  pro- 
ceeding akin  to  a  general  fishing  expedition 
whose  purpose  is  to  bring  to  Ihe  attention  ol 
creditors,  and  of  officers  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  bankrupt  s  estate,  suf- 
ficient information  to  permit  intelligent 
preservation  and  or  disposition  of  the  estate 
and  effective  prosecution  if  that  is  indi- 
cated. 

Frequent  banKruptcy-statute  criminal  vio- 
lations include  concealment  of  assets   (ueu- 
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ally  cash  or  Inventory  items),  fraudulent 
transfer  of  assets  in  contemplation  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  destruction,  mutilation,  or 
concealment  of  books  and  records.  Interest- 
ingly, the  existence  of  less-than-adequate 
records  is  not  a  criminal  offense. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  relevant  evidence. 
the  creditors'  committee  should  be  sure  that 
the  trustee  or  referee  In  bankruptcy  forwards 
It  to  the  nearest  US  Attorney.  And  further 
follow-up  is  recommended  regarding  the  in- 
-. ended  action  of  the  U.S.  Attorney.  If  you  are 
woricing  outside  the  context  of  a  bankruptcy 
petition  and  creditors'  committee,  as  a  mini- 
mum it  is  usually  wise  to  submit  relevant 
evidence  to  a  U.S.  Attorney,  and — if  mail 
iraud  IS  involved — to  the  Postal  Inspector's 
Office.  Recourse  to  state  or  local  law  may 
also  be  available.  As  indicated  previously, 
>.eek  advice  of  counsel  beforehand. 

Fraud  prevention  lielp  from  NACM 

A  very  valuable  source  of  help  is  available 
through  the  Fraud  Prevention  Department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Man- 
agement I  NACM).  This  Department  not  only 
supplies  an  early  warning  service  but  also 
conducts  investigations  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  indictments  and  con- 
victions in  cases  of  commercial  fraud. 

Early  iLarning  service:  A  confidential  bul- 
letin is  issued  nearly  every  week,  arming  sub- 
scribers w{th  information  about  certain 
activities  -.f  going  concerns,  activities  that 
call  for  immediate  close  scrutiny  by  credit 
grantors  These  bulletins  not  only  warn 
against  potential  frauds  but  also  keep  sub- 
scribers up-to-date  on  developments  in 
cases  under  investigation  With  nationwide 
intelligence  derived  from  Department  sub- 
scribers, from  NACM's  afBliated  associations, 
and  from  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  De- 
partment's system  of  timely  alerts  is  one 
instance  where  there  is  surely  strength  in 
numbers. 

Investigative  service:  A  request  for  Investi- 
gation of  a  possible  commercial  fraud  may 
be  made  by  any  subscriber  The  savings  in 
time,  effort,  .ind  money  are  obvlovis.  Since 
1925,  the  Department  has  conducted  over  4,- 
000  investigations,  which  have  resulted  In 
more  than  3,000  indictments  and  1.800  con- 
victions. Ninety-eight  cases  are  ctirrently 
pending.  Investigations  -ire  frequently  con- 
ducted by  former  FBI  agents,  located 
throughout  the  country.  Cases  are  accepted 
wlien  they  involve  possible  bankruptcy  vlo- 
Utions.  mail  frr.ud,  fraud  by  interstate  wire, 
interstate  transportation  of  prop>erty  ob- 
tained by  fraud — all  federal  crimes — and  the 
related  olTenses  under  state  statutes.  Close 
cooperation  exists  between  the  Department 
ind   law  enforcement  agencies 

.According  to  the  Department:  'When  the 
affairs  of  a  suspected  fraudulent  debtor  are 
administered  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or 
under  the  insolvency  laws  of  the  various 
states,  the  Department's  agents  cooperate 
with  the  attorney  for  the  trustee  or  receiver. 
and  with  the  accountant  .  .  The  scope  of  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  attorney  and 
accovrntant  into  the  debtors  affairs  can  thus 
be  made  much  broader  and  mora  effective, 
since  information  essential  to  the  inquiry 
can  be  collected  from  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion and  used  to  further  the  official  In- 
vestigation." 

Also:  "In  those  insolvencies  in  which  fraud 
is  suspected  but  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  or  state  courts,  the  Fraud  Pre- 
\ention  Department  is  very  often  the  only 
practical  recourse  of  defrauded  creditors. 
This  is  so  because  the  cost  to  a  creditor  of 
an  investigation  to  develop  evidence  of  fraud 
acceptable  to  a  'aw  enforcement  agency 
generally    far    exceeds    the    original    loss." 

Membership  in  NACM — effected  by  joining 
one  of  the  affiliated  associations — is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  subscribing  to  the  services 
of  the  Fraud  Prevention  Department,  The 
annual  fee  is  $100.  i  For  additional  informa- 


tion, contact  National  Association  of  Credit 
Management.  44  E.  23rd  St  ,  New  York,  N  Y 
10010.)  You  may  also  wish  fo  investigate 
the  services  of  NACM  proper.  Among  others, 
these  Include — 

National  Credit  Interchange.  Through  59 
service  bureaus,  assembles  and  distributes 
ledger-experience  information  and  other 
pertinent  facts  among  participating  mem- 
bers. 

Collection  Department.  Through  67  NACM- 
approved  collection  bureaus,  help  creditors 
collect  delinquent  accounts. 

Adjustment  Department.  Through  NACM- 
approved  bureaus,  assists  creditors  in  the 
rehabilitation  or  liquidation  of  distressed 
businesses. 

While  not  reducing  the  likelihood  of  your 
becoming  the  object  of  a  planned  bank- 
ruptcy, credit  insurance  may  limit  the  extent 
of  the  losses  you  sustain  as  the  result  of  a 
scam  or,  for  that  matter,  other  causes  of 
credit  loss.  Not  available  to  retailers,  the  in- 
surance is  primarily  for  the  protection  of 
manufacturers.  Jobbers  or  wholesalers  that 
sell  to  the  trade;  the  coverage  is  also  avail- 
able to  certain  service  organizations,  such  as 
advertising  agencies.  You  may  collect  under 
your  policy  either  at  the  time  a  customer 
becomes  insolvent  or  when  his  account  be- 
comes past  due.  N.B  .  Credit  insurance  is 
designed  to  cover  losses  over  and  above  those 
you  normally  sustain.  But  if  a  scam  operator 
secretly  takes  over  a  well  rated  company, 
chances  are  your  credit  policy  toward  that 
company  is  liberal.  Thus,  when  the  customer 
suddenly  is  bankrupt,  your  credit  losses  for 
that  year  will  probably  be  above  "normal." 

The  role  of  the  trade  association 

Business  associations,  organized  along  oc- 
cupational, geographic  or  industry  lines,  can 
be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  their  mem- 
bers in  combating  the  organized  underworld. 
In  fact,  the  cold  efficiency  of  the  under- 
world's organization  underscores  the  neces- 
sity for  a  counterpart  within  industry  which 
can  be  mobilized  for  prompt  action  at  the 
incipient  stages  of  trouble.  Such  an  orga- 
nization can  do  many  things  which  the  in- 
dividual cannot  do  alone: 

It  can  forward  information  to  the  proper 
enforcement  agencies  without  fear  of  libel 
or  reprisal: 

It  can  establish  the  kind  of  long-range 
relationship  with  the  law  enforcement  of- 
flcials  that  will  make  more  feedback 
possible: 

It  can  often  force  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  take  more  action  be  more  effec- 
tive: and 

By  its  very  existence,  it  can  discourage 
organized  crime  from  infiltrating  in  the  area. 

Because  of  its  knowledge  of  the  field  in 
which  its  members  operate,  a  trade  associa- 
tion Is  in  a  position  to  draw  attention  to  cer- 
tain inherent  weak  spots  that  racketeers  are 
likely  to  probe  and  it  can  recommend  ap- 
propriate precautions.  By  serving  as  a  cen- 
tral depository  of  criminal  Intelligence  gath- 
ered by  Its  members  as  well  as  through  its 
own  efforts,  the  trade  association  Is  likely 
to  see  "the  big  picture"  and  to  pinpoint 
the  development  of  ominous  situations. 

A  trade  association  can  compile  a  list  of 
racketeers  that  in  the  past  have  passed 
themselves  off  as  consultants,  financiers 
I  loan  sharks),  labor  leaders,  and  the  like. 
It  can  screen  the  officers  and  employees  of 
unions  with  which  the  association's  members 
must  deal  If  a  known  felon  crops  up,  danger 
flags  should  be  hoisted.  It  can  also  be  elert 
for  any  unusual  maneuvering  within  the 
labor  field.  It  can  take  a  hard  look  at  new- 
comers into  the  Industry  or  at  the  new  man- 
agement of  established  companies.  It  can 
keep  close  watch  on  those  providing  key  serv- 
ices to  its  Industry  or  field. 

The  obvious  first  step  for  a  trade  associa- 
tion Is  to  establish  a  crime  section,  which 
might  be  manned  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
begin  with.  The  second  Is  to  urge  Its  mem- 


ber companies  to  designate  someone  to  serve 
:n  a  /laison  capacity  with  this  crime  unit. 
The  third  is  to  determine  those  areas  where 
vigilance  will  result  in  the  highest  antl- 
crtme  payoff  And  while  all  the  foregoing  is 
taking  place,  the  association  should  map  out 
a  working  relationship  with  prosecuting 
and  or  Investigative  authorities. 

Association  members  should  channel  per- 
tinent data  to  the  crime  section  and  the 
latter  should  regularly  alert  members  of 
special  developments  and  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  organized  crime  generally. 

One  prime  source  of  anticrime  assistance 
both  for  associations  and  individual  busi- 
nesses IS  the  National  Emergency  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  i44  East  23rd  St,  New  York. 
NY,  10010 1.  It  is  taking  action  to  inform 
businessmen  and  business  associations  of 
the  measures  they  can  take  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime  in  particular  and.  in  general, 
to  implement  necessary  changes  in  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice 

How  and  when  to  cry  "help" 

When  confronted  by  a  representative  from 
the  criminal  underworld  selling  widgets, 
protection,  a  sweetheart"  union  deal,  an 
■'association  "  membership,  or  whatever,  man- 
agement's response  should  be  to  xtall.  Don't 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  proposal.  Do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  gain  time.  Since  this  is 
the  usual  reaction  that  racketeers  experi- 
ence from  those  they  approach,  an  initial 
stall  strategy  ought  not  arouse  above-nor- 
mal suspicions  by  syndicate  personnel.  Try 
to  get  at  least  a  week's  time  to  "think  it 
over  " 

Whatever  you  do,  try  not  to  succumb  to 
the  tempting  alternative  of  "going  along" 
with  the  deal  in  the  hope  that  by  doing  so. 
you  will  save  a  lot  of  time,  trouble  and  risk 
that  recourse  to  the  law  might  entail.  The 
many  case  histories  cited  In  this  report 
clearly  demonstrate  that  once  the  organized 
underworld  sets  an  initial  hook  into  a  busi- 
ness, additional  hooks  are  bound  to  follow. 
.\  company  buys  the  widgets:  next  it  will 
be  .isked  to  hire  a  "consultant,"  to  employ 
relatives  of  syndicate  members,  to  lease 
equipment  from  a  syndicate-owned  enter- 
prise, .'^nd  so  the  process  of  exploitation  and 
Intimidation  progresses.  What  was  thought 
to  be  the  easy  out  soon  becomes  a  very 
difficult,  troublesome,  and  risky  lock-in. 

The  best  way  out  may  initiaUy  appear  to 
be  the  toughest  row  to  hoe:  Stall  the  hoods 
and  contact  the  proper  authorities. 

Whom  do  you  contact?  Not  the  man  on  the 
beat:  not  the  chief  of  detectives;  not  the 
chief  of  police  nor  local  sheriff:  not  the  state 
trooper.  While  this  may  be  a  gross  injustice 
to  over  99'.^  of  the  personnel  within  those 
law  enforcement  groups,  the  fact  is  that 
corruption  within,  or  political  pressures  on. 
{KJllce  personnel  is  such  that  one  runs  a 
greater  risk  than  he  need  take,  .'•elatively 
speaking,  of  coming  up  against  a  roadblock 
cf  inaction  at  best,  or  of  discovering  that 
word  got  back  to  the  syndicate  at  worst. 
Also,  police  units  frequently  are  so  busy 
that  your  complaint  may  not  be  acted  on 
with  the  requisite  speed.  Finally,  police  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  informed  group 
about  the  disease  of  organized  crime  and, 
as  a  result,  may  not  be  in  the  best  position 
to  prescribe  the  cure, 

RtA  recomviendations:  The  "proper  au- 
thority "  to  touch  base  with  is  a  prosecuting 
authority:  a  DA.,  a  state  attorney  general. 
a  U  S.  Attorney,  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Common  sense  is  required  here  also. 
If  there  has  been  a  recent  scandal  involving 
the  local  D.A.'s  office,  act  accordingly.  If  you 
have  a  trusted  legal  advisor,  sound  him  out 
regarding  the  legal  climate  of  the  area.  Once 
contacted,  the  prosecuting  authority  can 
mobiize  the  appropriate  police  or  investiga- 
tive units  (FBI,  local,  or  state  police,  etc.) 
into  action.  The  point  Is,  let  the  prosecuting 
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authority  make  whatever  contact  with  police 
units  is  necessary.  You  may  want  to  inform 
two   prosecuting   offices:    eg.,   a   D.A.    and   a 
US     Attorney     Certainly,    a    U.S.    Attorney 
should  be  informed  if  your  firm  is  engaged 
in  interst.ite  commerce  or  If  the  nature  of 
the   trouble  you  face   has   interstate   Impli- 
cations.   Circumstances    may    indicate    the 
advisability    of    also    touching    base    with    a 
local  or  state  crime  commission.   Whom   to 
contact   Is  a   decision   you   can   make  now — 
before  trouble  arrives— and  thus  save  valu- 
able time  later.  If  you  belong  to  a  progressive 
trade    association    that   can    carry    the    ball 
either  for  or  with  you.  so  much  the  better. 
How  to  make  contact    To  be  of  maximum 
use  to  a  prosecutor,  you  will  have  to  identify 
yourself  and  supply  as  many  details  relating 
to  the  trouble  as  possible:  names,  dates,  con- 
versations, pertinent  records    Lack  of  formal 
records  Is  a  frequent  roadbl<x:k  to  an  other- 
wise solid  case  (such  as  the  absence  of  a  list 
of  goods  Involved  in  what  you  believe  to  be 
a  mob-engineered  fraud) .  To  maximize  secu- 
rity, make  contact  verbally — and  not  through 
the  company  switchboard.  If  the  person  you 
want  to  speak  with  is  not  available,  don't 
leave  a   message    Call   again    At  your  initial 
meeting  with  the  prosecutor,  you  may  first 
want  to  iron  out  the  ground  rules  governing 
action    subsequent    to    your    divulging    the 
nature  of  the  complaint  or  problem.  You'll 
want  to  be  assured  that  your  contact  with 
the  prosecuting  authority  will  be  kept  In  the 
strictest    of    confidence    consonant    with    an 
effective  solution  to  the  trouble. 

Supplying  information  on  an  anonymous 
basis  is  not  as  effective:  anonymity  means 
that  too  much  detail  usually  will  have  to  be 
omitted  and  prosecution  will  be  stymied. 
Facts  are  the  raw  material  of  enforcing  the 
law:  without  facts  there  can  be  no  action. 
Also,  overburdened  prosecutors  are  loath  to 
waste  time  on  marginal  cases. 

But  if  a  manager  is  under  severe  under- 
v.-orld  pressure — perhaps  involving  threats  to 
his  family — an  anonymous  letter  is  certainly 
better  than  nothing.  If  this  is  the  strategy, 
send  a  letter  not  only  to  a  prosecuting  agency 
but  also  to  the  FBI  and  to  a  crime  commis- 
sion if  one  operates  within  the  state.  Try  to 
give  as  many  specifics  as  possible  without 
compromising  your  identity.  Don't  simply 
state  there  is  a  bad  racketeer  situation  In 
such  and  such  an  industry;  spell  out  the 
nature  of  the  trouble,  identify  involved 
syndicate  personnel  or  companies  if  possible. 
"  Many  times  the  mere  fact  that  a  crime 
commission  is  investigating  a  certain  area  Is 
enough  to  cause  racketeers  to  transfer  their 
attention  to  less  scrutinized  fields.  In  one 
instance,  crime-commission  scrutiny  of  a 
trade-association  racket  generated  so  much 
heat  that  the  coerced  membership  dwindled 
to  17  from  80. 

What  does  cooperation  with  the  law  in- 
volve in  terms  of  time  and  cost?  According 
to  an  authoritative  source,  cooperation  will 
consume,  on  the  average,  less  than  a  week 
of  a  businessman's  time.  This  includes  an- 
swering questions,  testifying,  gathering 
records,  etc.  Costs  may  include  those  of 
travel,  legal  counsel,  loss  of  potential  busi- 
ness because  of  managements  temporary 
preoccupation  with  the  struggle  at  hand. 
But  as  emphasized  previously,  the  real  ques- 
tion is  how  much  more  time  and  money 
would  be  expended  If  recourse  to  the  au- 
thorities is  not  taken. 

What  you  cannot  ejpect  from  the  enforce- 
ment agencies 
Enforcement  officers  themselves  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  they  often  can  provide 
onlv  limited  help.  Net  only  are  they  hemmed 
in  ias  the  underworld  obviously  is  not)  by 
the  rules  of  legal  procedure,  but  they  are 
often  enlisted  too  late.  Here  are  a  few 
things    the    businessman    cannot    expect: 

Suppose  you  suspect  Joe  Doakes  of  shady 
connections.  Certainly  you  should  report  your 
suspicions  to  the  proper  agency.  They   will 


want  to  know  the  details  and  any  factual 
evidence  that  you  can  provide.  However,  they 
cannot  give  you  clearance  that  Doakes  Is 
O.K.  Some  District  Attorneys  tell  us  that  the 
best  they  may  do  In  such  a  case  is  to  say 
"we  have  no  derogatory  information  at  pres- 
ent." This  can  be  frustrating  to  the  busi- 
nessman who  feels  he  Is  risking  his  own  safe- 
ty by  repKDrtlng  to  the  law. 

Sometimes  the  evidence  of  underworld  con- 
nections seems  clearcut.  but  still  the  crim- 
inal is  free  to  roam  on  the  loose.  Enforce- 
ment officers  cannot  prosecute  without  "ad- 
missible evidence"  or  a  case  that  will  hold 
up  in  a  court  of  law.  Don't  expect  the  local 
D.A.'s  office  to  clean  up  your  industry  on 
mere  "say  so"  evidence. 

Often  "when  a  businessman  Is  taken  by 
surprise,  he  feels  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers should  have  known"  of  the  presence  of 
a  racketeer  In  the  industry  or  the  commu- 
nity. Fact  Is.  that  prosecutors  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel  are  not  business  ex- 
perts. The  businessman  himself  Is  In  the  best 
position  to  notice  irregularities  and  peculiari- 
ties that  are  the  warning  signs  of  trouble. 
In  fact,  your  own  delay  in  reporting  such 
earlv  signals  may  weaken  your  position  when 
you  finally  turn  to  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies (or  lielp.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  cleaning  out  your 
company  or  your  industry  or  your  commu- 
nity. 

How  to  escalate  the  war  apainsf  organized 
crime 
When  organized  crime  Invades  the  i.uslness 
world  it  does  not  worry  about  profits  or 
competition,  or  any  of  tiie  normal  problems 
that  concern  management  generally  The  only 
real  risk  the  criminal  runs  is  the  risk  of 
apprehension.  Thus,  the  business  communl- 
ty"E  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  in- 
creasing that  risk. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  who  talked 
openly  with  the  Research  Institute  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  importance  of  industry "s 
cooperation  in  helping  them  close  the  net 
Charles  H  Roeovin,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts,  points  cut  that  there 
are  only  600  law  enforcement  people  m  the 
entire  United  States  at  present  engaged  m 
the  fight  against  a  crime  organization  whose 
identified  inner-core  alone  Is  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  over  four  thousand  strong. 
Other  top  enforcement  people  urge  busi- 
nessmen to  support  the  legislation  which 
they  sav  is  essential  to  the  successful  ap- 
prehension of  the  syndicate  leaders: 

Electronic  surveillance.  Enforcement  offi- 
cers generally  favor  legislation  clearly  per- 
mitting wiretap  and  eavesdropping  devices 
in  cases  suspected  of  involving  organized 
criminals.  New  York's  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan  calls  such  electronic  sur- 
veillance "the  single  most  valuable  weapon 
in  law  enforcement's  fight  against  organized 
crime  "  Others  value  such  devices  as  "virtu- 
ally indispensible  *o  the  effective  investiga- 
tion of  organized  crime  " 

Immunity.  In  the  words  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice:  "A  general  witness 
immunltv  statute  should  be  enacted  at  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels,  providing  immunity 
sufficiently  broad  to  assure  compulsion  of 
testimony" 

Crime  commissions.  Enforcement  people 
would  like  to  see  each  state  have  its  own 
crime  commission,  with  the  power  to  investi- 
gate areas  related  not  only  to  orga::ized  crime 
but  also  to  the  execution  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  st"te  and  to  the  conduct 
of  government  officers  and  employees. 

Crhninal  intelligence.  Central  pooling  and 
sharing  of  organized  crime  intelligence 
among  federal  agencies  and  among  the  vari- 
ous law  enforcement  xinlts  within  the  st.^tes 
would  greatly  facilitate  law  enforcement. 

Strengthened  labor  law.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  federal  law  be  amended  to 
increase  the  period  during  which  a  convicted 


felon  may  not  hold  office  in  any  union  or 
trade  association  from  the  present  period  of 
five  years  to  ten  years  Also  recommended  is 
the  amendment  of  present  legislation  to  bar 
any  union  or  trade  association  from  employ- 
ing a  convicted  felon  in  any  capacity  tor  u 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  ol  his  con- 
viction. 

Licensing  of  consultants.  State  legislation 
requiring  the  licerising  of  all  persons  and 
companies  that  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  offering  their  services  as  consultants  to 
labor  or  industry  would  help  to  stem  the 
exploitation  of  legitimate  business  through 
this  practice. 

Other  proposals  pertain  to  curbing  loan 
sharking,  requiring  public  disclosure  of  those 
in  effective  control  of  a  business  enterprise, 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  the  various  regu- 
latory agencies  in  action  against  mob-dom- 
inated businesses  or  Industries,  and  allowing 
as  admissible  evidence  in  any  criminal  prose- 
cution confessions  which  the  trial  Judge  de- 
termines were  given  voluntarily 

Proposals  such  as  these  merit  study  by 
businessmen  either  individually  or  through 
their  associations.  To  the  extent  that  legit- 
imate business  takes  action  Interest  in  shap- 
ing the  legal  environment  in  which  it  must 
function,  to  that  degree  is  business  contri- 
buting to  its  own  welfare  and  survival. 

IN     SUMMARY 

Business  must  recognize  that  organized 
crime  is  not  merely  alive,  but  it  is  thriving. 
And  it  thrives  best  on  ignorance,  laxity  and 
neglect  Every  businessman  who  turns  his 
back  on  gambling  and  loan-.sharklng.  who 
takes  his  losses  on  .a  bankruptcy  swindle  m 
silence,  or  buys  labor  peace  by  hiring  a  syn- 
dicate-connected consultant — is  lending  sup- 
port to  the  whole  criminal  organism. 

Some  of  the  first  steps  may  be  difficult, 
even  uncomfortable.  But  business  may  be 
runing  a  greater  risk  by  delay.  Theres  still 
truth  m  the  old  adage  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary lor  evt!  "1  Tiumph  is  for  good  men  to 
do  nolhlnc 


PLAN 


CLEVELAND:     NOW— A    BOLD 
OF  SPECIFIC  ACTION 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from  Ohio'? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  is  engaged  in  a  uiiique  plan. 
Under  leave  pranted,  I  include  a  recent 
editorial  comment  by  television  station 
WJW: 

CLEVELAND:     NOW A    BOLD    PLAN    OF 

Specific  .Action 

Cleveland  is  on  the  threshold  ol  great- 
ness The  Key  to  success  is  an  exicting  and 
ambitious  master  plan  that  envl.slons  a  to- 
tally revitalized  Cleveland  within  the  next 
10  to  12  years  at  a  cost  of  some  $15  billion. 

Never  'before  in  the  city's  history  have  its 
people  been  afforded  a  greater  opportunity 
to  mold  their  own  future  Never  before  has 
there  been  a  greater  challenge  to  recon- 
struct and  redevelop  Cleveland  in  all  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 

Yes.  we  are  enthusiastic  about  this  master 
plan.  Yes,  we  fully  support  Cleveland:  Now. 
the  first  phase  of  specific  action.  If  you 
missed  Mavor  Carl  B  Stokes'  special  report 
presented  '  on  Television  8  this  station 
Wednesday  night,  here  is  a  tirief  summary: 
Cleveland"  Now  was  conceived  by  the  mayor 
and  top  civ.c  le..ders.  It  is  a  $177  million  ac- 
tion program  based  on  total  commitment  by 
the  communitv  It  aims  to  attack  the  critical 
problems  in  housing,  jobs,  health  and  wel- 
f2ire — especially    in    the    inner    city — during 
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the  next  18  months  Part  of  the  funds  will 
have  to  come  from  the  private  sector — $10 
million  from  the  business  community  and 
■SI  25  million  from  you.  the  general  public. 
If  these  funds  can  be  raised,  the  bulk  of  the 
money  could  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

Though  Cleveland:  Now  is  not  a  cure-all 
for  the  city's  many  ills.  It  will  provide  the 
momentum  to  halt  the  steady  decline  of  our 
city  and  open  the  gateway  to  a  new  and 
better  future  for  all  of  its  citizens.  For  a 
start,  Cleveland:  Now  will  concentrate  on 
employment  opportunities,  youth  resources, 
health  and  welfare,  neighborhood  rehabilita- 
tion, economic  revitalizatlon  and  city  plan- 
ning 

We  cannot  possibly  detail  this  bold  action 
program  in  this  editorial.  But  we  can  urge 
evervone  in  this  community  to  con.mit  him- 
self to  this  greatest  of  all  challenges  and  op- 
portimlties.  This  plan  must  succeed  It  must 
not  become  a  political  football,  another  gim- 
mick, or  worse,  another  high-sounding  ven- 
ture destined  to  die  because  the  people  and 
their  leaders  failed  to  live  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge 

Mayor  Stokes  is  apparently  determined  to 
implement  Cleveland:  Now  But  he  cannot 
master  this  tremendous  task  without  help 
from  city  ccSuncilmen.  industrialists,  finan- 
ciers, civic  'and  labor  leaders,  civil  rights 
groups,  clergymen  and,  above  all,  you.  the 
people  of  Cleveland, 

In  .short,  while  the  mayor  and  his  admin- 
istration must  lead  the  way,  all  of  us  must 
rally  behind  them.  Only  then  will  the  day 
come  when  every  Clevelander  can  proudly 
proclaim:  'Yes.  I  live  in  Cleveland,  the  great- 
est cltv  :n  the  nation 


JOE    MARTIN— GREAT    MAN    AND 
GREAT  PATRIOT 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  -gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  Congtess.  unacqiiahited  with  the 
Washington  .^cene.  I  supposed  that  great 
.Ti'  n  like  Joe  Martin  were  completely  un- 
available. I  presumed  that  years  of  pub- 
licity would  cause  them  to  insulate  them- 
selves f  i-om  the  rest  of  us.  To  my  surprise, 
Joe  Martin  was  completely  contrary  to 
my  expectations.  He  made  himself  avail- 
able to  any  fresiiman  Congressman  for 
advice,  anytime  of  the  day.  He  met  with 
us  and  explained  to  us  the  complicated 
and  mysterious  problems  of  Congress  and 
consressional  life. 

He  was  a  warm,  friendly.-  charming 
peison  and  much  of  his  life,  both  politi- 
cal and  personal,  was  devoted  to  helping 
others.  His  years  of  dedicated  public 
service  speak  out  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  can  on  the  great  contributions  he 
made  to  his  country  and  his  party. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  patriot.  I  am  proud  that  he  was 
one  of  my  friends. 


SERVING  QUIETLY  AND 
HEROICALLY 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
group  of  men  in  the  military  service  who 
are  serving  with  distinction  in  Vietnam 
are  the  military  chaplains.  They  are  ever 
on  the  scene  to  assist  our  young  service- 
men with  their  personal  troubles,  and 
too  often,  assist  them  in  their  last  mo- 
ments on  this  earth.  In  Vietnam  the 
chaplain's  peril  has  been  increased,  for 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  he 
must  go  out  into  the  scene  of  operations 
and  hold  many  small  services  to  escape 
enemy  retaliation.  Hardly  ever  are  large 
groups  of  men  called  together  for  serv- 
ices for  the  threat  of  large-scale  casual- 
ties is  ever  present. 

The  V.F.W.  magazine,  in  its  May  issue, 
carried  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  U.S.  chap- 
lains which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  one  reads  of  a  clergyman  assisting 
draft  dodgers  or  is  guilty  of  breaking  the 
law  to  protest  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 
I  place  the  above-mentioned  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Uniformed  Clergy:  American  Chap- 
lains I.N'  Vietnam  .^re  Giving  Their  Lives 

IN  Service  to  God  and  Coi-ntry 
I  By  C.  Brian  Kelly) 

When  President  Johnson  attended  a  Wil- 
liainsburp.  V'a.  chvirch  one  Sundiy  last  year, 
the  local  minister  made  world  headlines  by 
boldly  questioning  the  nation's  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  Recently,  another  clergy- 
man was  indicted  for  counseling  young  men 
to  resist  our  draft  laws. 

In  other  widely-publicized  incidents,  vari- 
ous men  of  ti;e  cloth  have  invaded  Selective 
Service  offices,  preached  against  the  Vietnam 
war.  marched,  demonstrated  and  picketed 
against  it. 

PJom  this  outcry,  it  would  .^eem  that  Amer- 
ici"*-.  clergy  as  a  whole  questions  the  morality 
of  6ur  government's  commitment  to  defend 
the  South  Vietnamese  against  Communist 
aggression. 

But  little-publicized  is  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  are  tak- 
ing an  active  role  in  the  war  as  military  chap- 
lains. All  volunteers,  they  have  left  churches, 
seminaries  and  other  religious  centers  to  Join 
otir  fighting  men  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam. 

There,  they  minister  to  the  needs  of  young 
draftees  and  older  professional  soldiers  In  a 
strange,  often  ruthless  environment  far  from 
home  and  family.  Tliere,  they  have  also  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  a  war-ravaged 
people, 

.An  astonishing  number  of  combat  decora- 
tions have  been  earned  by  the  1,400  unarmed 
clergymen  who  have  served  there.  More  than 
three  dozen  have  been  wounded:  10  have  died 
while  tending  to  their  "parishioners "  on  the 
battlefield.  An  llth  died  on  the  tragic  fire 
aboard  the  U.S.  carrier  Oriskany  off  Vietnam. 

The  chaplain  serving  in  the  Vietnam  war 
is  sharing  the  soldiers  risks  on  a  greater  scale 
than  ever  before  in  America's  wars.  "There's 
no  difference  in  the  mission, "  says  Maj  Gen, 
Charles  E.  Brown,  who  retired  as  Army  Chief 
of  Chaplains  last  summer.  "The  difference  is 
In  the  method.  In  Vietnam,  you  never  call 
any  large  body  of  men  together  for  worship. 
You  go  otit  to  the  small  unit  and  you  hold 
small  services — great  numbers  of  them." 

Typically,  Navy  Chaplain  Nilus  W.  Hubble, 
Hilton.  NY.  was  saying  Mass  not  long  ago 
for  men  in  the  Fourth  Marines  near  Chu 
Lai.  Twice,  a  sniper's  fire  forced  the  priest  to 
drop  to  the  ground  but  he  kept  on  anyway. 

Less  fortunate  was  Army  Chaplain  Am- 
brosio  S  Grandea.  a  34-year-old  Methodist 
from  Baltimore.  Md.  As  he  conducted  wor- 
ship near  Pleiku  last  June,  a  Viet  Cong  mor- 
tar round  landed  between  his  portable  altar 
and  the  first  row  of  his  "congregation," 
fatally  wounding  him. 


"Circuit  riding"  like  America's  frontier 
preachers,  clergymen  make  the  rounds  of 
far-flung  patrols  by  helicopter  almost  daily. 
Often,  they  move  out  with  their  men  into 
quickly  flaring  battles  with  the  Communists. 
Frequently,  a  soldier  would  be  baptized 
beside  a  jungle  stream  with  water  out  of  a 
helmet."  Army  Chaplain  Max  Wilt.  Holyoke. 
Colo.,  a  Lutheran,  reported.  He  himself  was 
injured  in  a  helicopter  crash  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

More  recently.  Navy  Chaplain  Vincent 
Capodanno.  38,  Staten  Island.  NY.,  a  Catholic 
priest,  found  himself  in  battle  with  his  be- 
loved Fifth  Marines  in  Que  Son  Valley.  He 
left  the  safety  of  a  deep  shell  crater  to  find 
wounded  men.  A  mortar  shell  smashed  his 
right  arm  and  nearly  blew  his  hand  oR^.  but 
still  he  moved  among  the  wounded  to  soothe, 
pray  or  give  the  last  rites.  Finally,  a  North 
Vietnamese  soldier  stepped  from  the  brush 
with  an  automatic  weapon  and  cut  the  priest 
down  from  behind. 

In  another  selfless  act.  resulting  in  a 
posthumous  Silver  Star,  Father  Michael  J. 
Quealy,  37,  a  New  Yorker  who  went  to  Viet- 
nam from  a  parish  in  Mobile,  Ala  ,  insisted 
tipon  Joining  men  of  the  .Army's  First  In- 
fantry Division  under  lieavy  attack  north- 
west of  Saigon.  In  a  now  famous  declara- 
tion, the  chaplain  told  senior  officers  trying 
to  .stop  him,   "My  place  is  with  them." 

Survivors  of  the  battle  reported  the  un- 
armed priest  administered  the  last  rites  over 
one  fallen  man.  despite  steady  fire  from  three 
enemy  automatic  weapons.  He  was  killed 
minutes  later  as  he  knelt  over  another 
American. 

Still  another  battle  casualty  was  a  Jersey 
City,  N.J.  priest  who  accompanied  men  of 
the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  last  November 
in  the  bloody  struggle  to  take  Hill  875  at  Dak 
To.  -Army  Major  Charles  L.  Watters.  40.  was 
with  the  troopers  as  they  fought  their  way 
towards  the  hill's  crest. 

At  one  point,  he  dashed  out  and  pulled 
four  wounded  men  to  safety,  carrying  two 
of  them  on  his  shoulders.  Later,  ;,s  iic  was 
praying  over  more  of  the  wounded,  he  was 
killed  when  an  American  air  strike  during 
the  close  fighting  missed  its  nearby  enemy 
target.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  near 
the  end  of  one  six-month  extension  of  duty 
and  was  waiting  for  approval  to  add  another 
six-month  period. 

Altogether,  chaplains  in  Vietnam  have 
earned  more  than  300  medals  for  such 
heroism.  The  Army  alone  has  bestowed  six 
Silver  Stars  and  another  151  Bronze  Stars 
on  them. 

One  of  the  Army's  Silver  Star  \^•inners, 
Captain  Billy  R.  Lord,  a  Southern  Baptist 
from  New  Iberia.  La.  was  with  a  platoon 
of  infantrymen  pinned  down  by  enemy  fire 
near  Binh  Dinh.  Now  stationed  at  Ft.  Meade. 
Md.  he  minimizes  his  own  heroics  but 
hasn't  forgotten  those  "hairy"  moments.  The 
trapped  men.  every  one  of  them  wounded, 
had  to  dash  for  safety  across  200  yards  of  rice 
paddies  to  a  helicopter  evacuation  pad  on 
the  far  side  of  a  shallow  river. 

"One  of  the  guys  said.  "Well,  let's  pray  for 
us.  chaplain,'  "  lie  recalls.  "So,  we  had  a 
prayer,  then  we  moved  out ."'  However,  when 
the  decimated  platoon  reached  the  chopper 
pad.  the  unit's  medic,  hit  earlier  in  the 
shoulder,  was  missing. 

It  was  Lord  who  waded  back  across  the 
exposed  river  to  find  the  stranded  man  and 
help  him  to  safety.  Then,  after  the  wounded 
were  flown  out.  Lord  remained  behind  to  ac- 
company fresh  troops  in  their  search  for  the 
bodies  of  three  .Americans  killed  in  the  fight. 

In  another  case.  Navy  Chaplain  George  R. 
McHorse.  a  Southern  Baptist  from  Marble 
Falls.  Texas,  saw  a  chopper  with  1 1  men 
aboard  crash  in  a  combat  zone.  Ignoring  both 
enemy  fire  and  explosions  from  the  burning 
craft,  he  tried  to  pull  the  men  out. 

.\dds  his  Bronze  Star  citation:  "It  was 
apparent  that  no  living  being  could  have  sur- 
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vlved  the  crash,  yet  he  persisted  and  would 
not  leave  Dropping  to  his  knees,  he  offered 
prayer  tor  the  victims  and  finally  had  to  be 
led  forciblv  from  the  explosive  area." 

Obvlousiv,  the  American  chaplain  In  Viet- 
nam is  continuing  a  tradition  begun  at  Val- 
ley Forge  nearly  200  years  ago.  He  ranges  far 
and  wide  with  his  rucksack,  his  portable  altar 
and.  often,  a  Bible  tucked  in  the  sweatband 
of  his  helmet 

As  a  career  Army  chaplain  noted.  "In 
World  War  II  a  chaplain  would  gel  together 
a  battalion.  Now.  to  cover  those  same  500 
men.  you  could  need  as  many  as  10  chaplains. 
They  go  out  to  a  platoon  here,  a  platoon 
there  " 

Similarly,  the  slain  Father  Capodanno  telt 
deeply  that  he  should  accompany  his  men  In 
the  field.  "Wherever  the  Marines  are.  Father 
Capodanno  is  there,  in  the  water  or  in  mud 
up  to  his  knees."  a  friend  once  remarked. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  chaplain 
storv  in  Vietnam.  At  the  big  U.S.  bases,  at 
.'imall  airfields,  in  central  towns,  these  "Sol- 
diers of  God"  have  found  much  good  work 
to  do,  including  church  building,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  buildup  in  Vietnam. 
Navv  Captain  Frank  R  Morton,  a  Lutheran 
from  .Aliquippa.  Pa.  and  division  chaplain  for 
the  Third  Marines,  saw  to  it  that  35  chapels, 
some  of  them  in  tents,  were  provided  for  his 
men  after  they  arrived  in  Vietnam  more  than 
two  vears  ago. 

Near  An  Khe.  members  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived Second  surgical  Army  Hospital  were 
anxious  to  erect  a  chapel.  "The  doctors  had 
little  engineering  knowledue.  but  they  got  to- 
gether with  Chaplain  Leo  Peacock  and  cre- 
ated .1  striking  --sanctuary  called  the  "Miracle 
of  Peace  Chapel"  With  it.s  18-inch  stone 
walls,  the  worship  place  was  designed  to  serve 
as  a  bunker  too.  But  the  .Americans  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  local  Vietnamese  by 
installing  ;i  window  behind  the  altar  so  that 
passing  onlookers  could  see  the  services  in- 
side. ^ 

"We  hoped  they  would  then  understand 
why  we  were  there."  a  unit  member  ex- 
plained. 

Elsewhere  in  Vietnam,  chaplains  and  their 
men  have  worked  together  to  help  the  local 
pop'ilace  in  countless  ways.  Nearly  every  U.S. 
base  has  taken  an  orphanage,  leprosarium, 
school  or  chiu-ch  under  a  protective  wing. 
Clothing,  food,  toys,  candy,  surplus  building 
materials  and  money  go  in  .steady  streams  to 
the  needv  institutions.  Under  a  program  or- 
ganized by  Air  Force  chaplains  at  Bien  Hoa 
air  base,  four  orphanaaes,  two  hospitals,  a 
leprosarium,  two  convents  two  refugee  cen- 
ters and  a  parish  .school  receive  continuous 
aid  from  their  American  neighbors.  Just  for 
eood  measure,  the  airmen  ;ilso  started  a 
chicken  farm  at  a  nearby  mental  hospital. 

The  Armv's  394th  Transportation  Battalion 
at  Qui  Nhon  built  a  cement-block  village  for 
local  refugees.  Practical  "zifts"'  arranged  by 
U.S.  chaplains  elsewhere  have  including  pigs, 
basketball  courts,  a  nursery  lor  one  orphan- 
age and  a  water  'ower  for  another,  .is  well  as 
six  motorbikes  aiven  to  local  missionary 
workers  for  their  rural  evangelism  work. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  the  chaplains 
.serve  the  American  boy  away  from  home  and 
church.  Naturally,  some  of  the  questions  they 
hear  reflect  the  Vietnam  war  controversy  at 
home.  Nonetheless.  Army  Chaplain  Brown 
says,  Tve  never  had  any  .soldier  ask  me. 
'Chaolain.  what  am  I  doing  here?'  I  have  had 
dozens  ask.  Why  don't  they  turn  us  loose  and 
let  us  whip  the  enemy?"  " 

Likewise,  the  Navv's  Chief  Chaplain.  Rear 
Admiral  James  W.  Kelly,  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam  with  the  report  that  American 
fighting  men  there  feel  "a  God-centered 
moralitv  about  our  Involvement." 

He  added:  "The  average  young  marine  or 
sailor  does  not  see  the  war  as  honoring  our 
international  commitments  or  containing 
militant  Communism.  He  sees  It  as  defense 
of  an  other'wise  helpless  people  from  the 
horrors  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism.  He  sees  his 


Involvement  and  that  of  his  government  as 
essential  and  honorable  and  moral." 

Kelly  also  condemned  war  protests  at  home 
as  harmful  to  the  fighting  men.  "It  is  both 
unjust  and  immoral  to  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  their  strength— then  conviction  that 
what  they  do  is  both  necessary  and  right — 
by  constantly  questioning  the  propriety  and 
morality  of  their  involvement." 

Both  Brown  and  Kelly  report  high  morale 
and  lew  dissenters  among  our  servicemen  In 
Vietnam.  "The  American  soldier  over  there 
realizes  what  .i  nionstei  the  enemy  Is,"  says 
Brown.  "He  has  a  great  desire  to  close  with 
him  and  destroy  him— he  knows  the  enemy 
has  an  avowed  purpose  of  murder." 

There's  little  doubt  the  fighting  man  finds 
solace  and  inspiration  irom  the  uniformed 
clergy.  Mourning  Father  Capodanno,  a 
young  marine  said,  "It  was  a  funny  leeling 
when  lie  was  around  here — -sometimes  he 
would  Just  put  Ills  hand  on  your  shoulder 
and  he'd  make  you  feel  great"  Adds  silver 
star  winner  Lord,  "When  the  men  turn 
around  and  see  you  there  In  the  mvid  with 
them  .  .  Well,  you  Just  know  what  their 
feeling  is." 

As  Brown  pointed  out.  "The  Viet  Cong 
carry  political  commissars,  but  they  don't 
carry  a  single  chaplain."  No  one  who  has 
served  in  Vietnam  has  missed  that  vital  dif- 
ference. 


DISRUPTING   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  .A.SHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  I'e- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
May  13  issue  of  Washington  Monitor,  a 
publication  of  the  National  School  Pub- 
lic Relations  Association  carried  iiifor- 
mation  on  a  .series  of  demands  presented 
to  the  Office  of  Education  by  the  Poor 
People's    March    on    Washington.    D.C. 
Commissioner     Howe     stated     that    he 
thought  the  demands  were  "reasonable 
requests"  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  demands 
to  all  chief  State  school  officers  and  to  all 
.superintendents  ol  .schools  in  cities  with 
a  population  of  more  than  100.000,  Of 
course,  it  is  not  surprisina  that  Commis- 
sioner Howe  found  these  demands  rea- 
sonable, for  it  will  be  remembered  that  it 
took   concerted   action   on   the   part   of 
Members  of  Congress  to  stop  the  Com- 
missioner from  ijushing  his  busing  pro- 
lii-ani  and  educational  parks  .scheme  not 
too  long  ago. 

Neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  de- 
mands advanced  programs  of  additional 
Federal  control  and  grants.  But  why  the 
Commissioner  chose  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  disseminate  their  demands  escapes 
me.  A  UPI  dispatch  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  22  quoted  the 
late  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King's 
brother.  Rev.  A.  D.  King  as  .saying,  re- 
garding the  march  on  Washington: 

We  are  going  to  Washington  and  disrupt 
Washington  so  it  cannot  function  unless  it 
does  .something  about  the  black  folk. 

The  same  article  quoted  a  Washing- 
ton coordinator  of  the  march,  Anthony 
Henry,  as  saying  that  they  would  use  the 
Mall  whether  permission  is  granted  or 
not. 

I  hope  those  educators  who  received 
Mr.  Howes  communication  will  appreci- 


ate the  extremism  of  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  March.  1  hope  they 
apply  this  "disruption"  policy  to  their 
own  .schools  and  school  systems. 

I    place    the    article.    'Poor    Peoples 
March  Lists  School  Demands,"  from  the 
Washington  Monitor  ni  May  13.  issued  by 
the  National  School  Pubhc  Relations  As- 
sociation, in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint: 
Poor  People's  March  Lists  School  Demands 
rlie  Poor  Propirs   March    on    \Vas>nngtou. 
DC.  has  iirrsrntcd  U.S.  Comr.  of  hducatin7i 
Harold  Houc  II  luith  a  .serir.s  of  demands  for 
radical    changes    in    education    jMlicy.     The 
demands.  «iven  to  Howe  during  a  three-hour 
iiieetlnn  with  leaders  of  the  march's  advance 
contingent,  call  lor  "an  end  to  the  prelcren- 
lial  tre.ilment  given  to  high  salaried  admin- 
ir,trators.  to  antiquat«^d  and  racist  .stale  de- 
p.irtments   of   education,   and    to   politicians 
who  generallv  respond  only  ui  white,  middle- 
ciass  constituencies  and  the  i)ampered  scho'^Us 
,,f  suburbia."  The  statement  adds:   "We  de- 
mand that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eucation  (USOEi 
and    the    Dept     of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare    i  HEW  i     reverse    their    priorities    to 
^ive   primary  and  ma.s.sive  attention   to  the 
needs  ol  poor  black,  brown,  and  white  chil- 
dren   and    parents-  and    to    the    criminally 
deficient  .schools   these  children  attend." 
HEW.  thr  statement  declared,  .should: 
"Abolish     freedom     ol     choice    of    school 
desegregation  plans  in  the  South  and  adopt 
clear   guidelines    which    would    require    and 
result  in  the  eradication  of  dual  .school  sys- 
tems bv  tall  of  1968.  ...  A  massive  iirogram  to 
end  Northern  urban  scho  j1  segregation  should 
be  immediately  implemented. 

■  Establish  a  national  structure  and 
mechanism  which  provides  lor  continuous 
input  by  poor  black,  brown,  and  white  people 
in  the  design,  development,  uperation,  ,ind 
evaluation  of  all  federally  funded  education 
programs 

"Increase  the  .iccountablllty  of  local 
schools  receiving  iederal  :.ssisuince  by  re- 
quiring that  per  pupil  expenditures,  drop- 
out rates,  and  reading  levels  by  .school  and 
grade  be  made  available  M  the  public  on  a 
regular  basis. 

"Develop  a  comprehensive  lederally  funded 
program  designed  to  prepare  in-.servlce  teach- 
ers for  certification  or  recertification  and 
upgrading  skills.  USOE  should  establish 
standards  to  require  that  the  content  of 
these  training  ijrograms  adequately  pre- 
pare persons  lo  cope  with  the  needs  and  pro- 
grams of  poor  black,  brown,  and  "white  urban 
and  rural  youngsters. 

HEW  .-hould  require  that  all  state  de- 
jjartments  of  education  develop  recruitment 
.iiid  promotional  policies  which  will  utilize 
minority  group  personnel  in  key  policy- 
making positions." 

.4  copy  of  the     tatnmcnt  of  demands  has 
been  sent  by  Houe  to  all  chief  state  school 
officers  and  to  all  superintendents  of  schools 
.n   cities    with    a    population    of    more    than 
100  000.  In  an  att.tched  memorandum  Howe 
offered  this  comment:  "On  the  wnole.  we  be- 
lieve   that   they   are   reasonable   requests   in 
regard  to  legitimate  complaints,  even  though 
they  do  not  recognize  the  considerable  efforts 
if  recent  years.  .  .  Finally,  let  me  say  that 
these  demands  came  to  all  oj  us  at  a  par- 
iicuUirlv  difficult  time  in  terms  of  resources 
13   do   the  Job.   Not   only   have   local,  state. 
and   federal   resources   for   the  schools  been 
under  severe  pressure  for  economy  this  year, 
but  also  we  face  in  fiscal  1969  i  begins  July  1. 
19681    an   impending  requirement  for  major 
federal  expenditure  reduction  as  well  as  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  and   in   the  au- 
thoritv  to  obligate  funds." 

Houe  offered  his  fellow  school  officials  a 
pledge  to  'do  everything  I  can  to  focvs  the 
reductions  USOE  has  to  absorb  m  areas 
n-hich  ivill  have  minimal  effect  on  programs 
sfrving  the  poor."  Then  he  warned:  "Prom 
my  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  the  present 
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time,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  see  the  pos- 
sibility that  these  programs  wlH  suffer  some 
reduction.  As  firm  information  on  this  mat- 
ter develops.  I  shall  keep  you  Informed  so 
tiiat  your  planning  and  ours  for  the  maxi- 
mum possible  service  to  those  with  the  great- 
est need  can  be  maintained."  Howe  asked  "for 
any  suggestions  you  wish  to  send  me." 


GOOD  MORNING,  GOD 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extra sieou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana '^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  very  pleased  to  have  as  visitors  in 
mv  office  a  number  of  constituents  from 
mv  congressional  district,  who  were  in 
Washington  to  attend  an  Independent 
Food    Dealers    of    America    Association 
convention.  These  constituents  were: 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Cannata. 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Tanos  Joseph. 
Mr.  anrf'Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Morgan. 
During  the  course  of  their  visit,  Mr. 
Joseph,  who  is  an  outstanding  Catholic 
layman  in  Louisiana,  presented  me  with 
a  personal  calling  card,  on  the  back  of 
which    was    a    prayer    entitled.    "Good 
Morning,  God."  Since  I  found  this  prayer 
very  inspiring.  I  thought  I  would  share 
It  with  you.  It  follows: 

Good  Morning.  God 
Good  morning  God.  and  thank  You 

For  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
Thank  You  for  the  health  I  have 

To  get  my  duty  done. 
I  shall  devote  ithe  hours  of  this 

Golden  day  to  You.  I 

By  honoring  Your  Holy  Name''    | 

In  everything  I  do. 
I  shall  pursue  my  dally  art. 

Without  complaint  or  fear. 
And  spend  my  every  effort 

To  be  friendly  and  sincere. 
I  know  there  h..ve  been  many  days 

That   I  h.we  whiled  away. 
But  this  is  one  that  I  will  try.    I 

To  make  Your  special  day. 
So  once  more.  Good  Morning.  God 

.And  please  depend  on  me. 
Because  I  want   to  honor  You 
For  all  eternr 

SAFETY   ON    THE   JOB 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
in  recent  years  has  written  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  improving  safety  in  our 
lives. 

We  have  passed  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  two  fine  bills  strengthening  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  drug  abuse  legislation, 
and  a  Child  Safety  Act  dealing  with 
dangerous  toys  and  lethal  household 
items.  Last  year  we  approved  the  land- 
mark Highway  Safety  Act  and  the  Auto 
Safety  Act.  Many  of  these  constructive 
:a.vs  were  developed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Wash- 
ington's own  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 


For  many  years  organized  labor  and 
others  have  pleaded  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  law  that  will  assure  safe  and 
healthful  conditions  in  the  Nation's 
workplaces.  Largely  because  labor  has 
persisted  and  struggled  forward.  Con- 
gress is  now  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968. 

The  Federal  effort  to  promote  job 
safety  has  been  fragmented  and  piece- 
meal. Yes.  we  do  have  laws  regulating 
safety  on  the  Nations  railroads  and  for 
the  airlines.  But  it  just  may  be  safer  to 
fly  in  a  jet  than  to  work  on  the  ground. 

Each  year  14.500  American  workers  are 
killed  in  job  accidents.  And  2.2  million  of 
them  are  disabled,  and  SI. 5  billion  in 
wages  is  lo.st.  Add  to  this  the  $6  8  billion 
loss  the  economy  .suffers  each  year  be- 
cause of  accidents,  and  add  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  workman's  compensation,  and 
you  begin  to  wonder  why  Congress  has 
not  acted  before  now. 

H.R.  14816.  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  is  being  considered  now 
in  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  As  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, it  is  my  honor  to  work  in  writing  the 
new  legislation. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  has  developed, 
some  of  it  substantive,  some  of  it  gen- 
erated by  "scare"  information  released 
by  otherwise-reputable  groups.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  write  some 
improvements  in  the  bill  and  then  move 
forward  to  enact  a  truly  sensible  and  nec- 
essary health  and  safety  law. 

The  executive  council  of  th?  AFL-CIO 
in  February  adopted  a  policy  statement 
on  H.R.  14816.  I  believe  that  this  state- 
ment, as  well  as  information  from  all 
sides,  merits  the  close  and  careful  study 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  the  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  .■\ct  of 

1968 

I  statement      by     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 

Council.  Hal  Harbour.  Fla..  Feb.  22.   1968) 

Organized  labor  lias  for  many  years  called 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  strong, 
broad-based  fecier.il  attack  to  control  or 
eliminate  ai'.y  factor  on  the  job  damaging  to 
workers'  hi.>aith  and  safety.  We  have  stressed 
both  the  problem  and  the  far  over-due  need 
tor  action  in  policy  statements  adapted  by 
both  the  1965  and  1967  conventions  of  the 
AFL-CIO 

The  active  concern  and  leadership  of  or- 
i:;anized  labor  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
lormulatioii  of  President  Johnson's  proposal 
set  forth  In  his  manpower  message  of 
January  23,  "to  establish  the  nation's  first 
occupational  health  aiid  safety  program." 

We  strongly  endorse  the  President's  goal 
of  protecting  "every  one  of  America's  75 
million  workers  while  they  are  on  the  Job" 
by  attacking  the  "source  of  evil  which  causes 
hazards  and  invites  accidents." 

-•Vmenca's  workers  comprise  40 '■  of  the 
population.  They  pay  60';  of  the  nation's 
taxes.  But  80'  of  these  workers  are  em- 
ployed where  there  is  little  conventional 
.safety  and  no  occupational  healt."!  protec- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  annual  death  and  accident  rate  is  a 
grisly  reminder  of  national  neglect.  Each 
year  14,500  workers  are  killed  at  their  Jobs; 
2.2  million  are  injured:  250  million  man-days 
of  work.  SI. 5  billion  in  wages  and  more 
than  $5  billion  in  production  are  lost. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968  has 
b^en   introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 


Yarborough  (S.  2864)  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  O  Hara 
iHR    14816).  These  are  identical  bills. 

This  legislation  is  most  welcome  and 
should  obtain  the  strongest  support  from  all 
elements  of  organized  labor.  It  will  consti- 
tute, with  a  few  st.-englhening  amendments 
and  with  adequate  appropriations  for  needed 
research,  planning  and  manpower,  the  first 
historic  breakthrough  toward  the  long  ne- 
glected goal  ot  a  safs,  healthy  work  environ- 
ment lor  every  American  holding  a  Job  It 
agrees  with  the  program  proposals  set  forth 
by  organized  labor  for  ti.e  past  ihree  years. 
And  it  will  hopefully  end  an  almost  un- 
broken era  of  inadequate  federal  and  weak, 
archaic  and  poorly  financed  state  laws  and 
programs. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1968  will  cover  50  million  workers  in 
mterstite  commerce  .iiid  provide  for  federal 
grants-in-aiti  to  qualifying  states  for  plan- 
ning, demonstration,  improved  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  to  meet  the  .Act's 
objectives. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  con- 
form st.indards  developed  under  this  Act  to 
those  of  other  laws  lie  administers  and  to 
coordinate  programs  ot  other  .agencies  with 
those  created   by   this  legislation. 

Under  the  prcpo.sed  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will: 

1.  Establish  mandatory  safety  and  health 
standards  affecting  interstate  and  intra- 
state commerce. 

2.  Inspect  and  enforce  for  violations,  assess 
civil  penalties,  including  closing  down  of  un- 
safe plants  and  cancellation  of  federal  con- 
tracts, or  seek  criminal  penalties. 

3  Encourage  and  assist  states  to  develop 
pffectlve  occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams, including  short-term  manpower  train- 
ing programs. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  will: 

1.  Expand  research  and  investigations  into 
occupational  hazards. 

2.  By  grant  or  contract,  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  to  increase  the  supply  of 
manpower  in  the  occupational  health  field. 

3.  Establish  management-labor  educa- 
tional programs  for  prevention  and  control 
of  occupational  hazards. 

4.  Gather  data  on  occupational  diseases  for 
research.  st:indards  setting  and  compliance 
programs. 

5.  .Assist  states  in  establishing  and  or  im- 
proving occupational  health  and  .safety 
programs. 

We  urge  the  following  amendments  which 
we  believe  will  strengthen  this  legislation 
and  ensure  a  more  effective  pursuit  of  its 
broad  aims: 

1.  Elstablishing  a  statutory  Center  for  Oc- 
cupational Health  'A-ithln  the  Department  of 
HEW.  standing  equally  with  the  Center  for 
.^ir  Pollution  Control  and  absorbing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  other  elements  within  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Department  which  deal 
with  occupational  hazards.  Presently,  the  Di- 
vision of  Occupational  Health,  which  never 
in  history  has  had  statutory  existence,  is 
merged  with  a  nvimber  of  other  health  related 
agencies  and  physically  located  in  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  This  unfortunate  situation  should 
be  remedied  immediately  if  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  HE'W  set  forth  in 
this  legislation  are  to  be  carried  out  effec- 
tively. 

2.  Giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  power 
to  ptill  back  any  delegation  of  authority  to 
any  state  to  conduct  an  occupational  health 
and  safety  program,  if  such  a  state  fails  to 
live  up  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Secretary. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Hanley  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  > .  from  2  o'clock  p.m.. 


Wednesday.  May  15.  1968,  until  12  noon 
on  Monday,  May  20,  1968.  on  account  of 

death  in  immediate  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Edwards  of  .■\labama  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Railsbacki,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  ICHORD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Betts  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  HosMER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California)  to  include  extra- 
neous material  during  his  remarks  in 
general  debate  today. 

Mr.  Harrison  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  >  to  include  extra- 
neous material  during  his  remarks  in 
general  debate  today. 

~Mr.  Saylor  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  to  revi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Railsback*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Grover  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  ZwAcii  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TuNNEYt  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pool 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.    ElLBERG. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  four 

instances. 


Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Polanco-Abreu. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Rodino. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  KoRNECAY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  three  in.stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  Irom  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  758.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstite  Com- 
merce .Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  utilize  its  employees  more 
effectively  and  to  improve  administrative 
efficiency;  to  the  Coinmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3159.  An  act  authorizing  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct 
a  building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded 
by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Third  Street,  and  Madi-son  Drive  NW  .  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
for  the  inalntenance  thereof:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 


1846.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  projxised 
legislation  to  authorize  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  preparing  and  transixirting  to  his 
home  or  place  of  Interment  the  remains  of 
a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while  perform- 
ing official  duties  In  .Maska  nr  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1847.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  an- 
cestors were  members  of  the  Confederated 
rrlbeS  of  Weas,  Plankashaws.  Peorias,  and 
Kaskasktas.  merged  under  the  treaty  of  May 
30,  1854  MO  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  f  r 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pav 
a  Judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Coinmlsslon 
docket  No.  314.  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

1848.  A  letter  irom  the  Comml.^sloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  .Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  according 
the  beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classihcatlon  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .Act.  a«  amended,  pur- 
suant to  section  204(di  of  the  act:  to  ilie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  .signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  68.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez: 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ines;  and 

S.  2248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Fuentes  Roca 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.'.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. May  16.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V,  executive 

commimications    were    taken    from    the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1844.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  notification  of  de- 
ficiencies authorized  to  be  incurred  for  the 
necessities  of  the  current  year  in  certain  ap- 
propriations, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ibl  of  R.S.  3732  i4I  U.S.C.  11): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1845.  A  letter  from  the  .■\cting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1967:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reixirts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  .STAGCiERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  S.  1166.  .^n  act  to 
authorize  the  .Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  safety  standards  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses:  with  amendment 
iRept.  No.  1390).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hnu.se  fin  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  17289.   A   bill    lo  establish   a   Nation,)) 
Commission  on  Youth  Problems:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  17290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Art  to  facilitate  the 
entry-  of  certain  iionlmmlgrant.s  Into  the 
L'nlted  .States,  .iiid  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  17291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  lo  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
H.R.  17292  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  alien 
in  whose  behalf  a  petition  for  sixth  prefer- 
ence Is  filed  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  before  July  1.  1968.  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
until  a  sixth  preference  immigrant  visa  be- 
comes available  to  such  alien,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
HR  17293    A    bill    to    encourage    national 
development  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing industrial  and  commercial   facilities 
in   rural    areas   having   high   proportions   of 
persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr  HARRISON: 
H.R.  17294.  A  bill  lelating  to  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  control,  regulate,  and  manage 
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fish  and  wildlife  within  their  territorial 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H  R.  17293.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  R  17296.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  circuit  and  district  judges  under  rhe 
provisions  of  the  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution   1269    of    the   90th    Congress:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  17297.  A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  ore.  iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H  R.  17298    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Port  Custer.  Mich.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
H  R.  17299.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance   Corporation   as   receiver,   and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr  HOWARD: 
H  R.  17300.  A  bill  to  enable  baby  chick, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen.  and  table  egg 
producers"  to  consistently  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  commodities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  main- 
tain, and  develop  orderly  marketing  condi- 
tions at  prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers 
and  producers,  and  to  promote  and  expand 
the  use  and  consumption  of  such  commodi- 
ties and  products  thereof:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr  KEITH 
H.R.  17301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17302.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  eqxiitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  17303.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  17304    A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fl;ang  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17305.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove   the    provisions    relating    to    regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  lor  health  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
facilities  for  acoholics  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H  R.  17306.  A     bill     to     amend     the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the   rates  of  dutv  on   fresh,   prepared,  or 
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preserved  strawberries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  17307.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  enforcement  of  State  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
youth  camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R  17308.  A  bllU  to  make  available  half 
the  revenues  from  the  excise  tax  on  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  the  States  for  target  ranges 
and  firearms  safety  training  programs,  and  to 
make  the  other  half  of  such  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  aid  to  wildlife  restoration 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
H.R.  17309    A    bill    to    provide   for   an   ex- 
emption from  tax  for  tobacco  products  fur- 
nished to  inmates  of  certain  penal  institu- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Nedzi.  and 
Mr    O'Hara  of  Michigan): 
H  R.  17310.      A    bin    to    designate    certain 
lands  in  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michi- 
gan   Islands    National    Wildlife    Refuges    in 
Michigan  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     FLYNT     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Brotzman.     and     Mr.     Rhodes     of 

Arizona )  : 

H.R.  17311.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  retirement 

status  of  permanent   professors  at  the  U.S. 

Military    Academy    and    the    U.S.    Air    Force 

Academy:     to     the    Committee    on    Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  1272.   Joint  resolution   making   a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  1273.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constlttition  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  1274.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.  Con.  Res,  777.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the'importance  of  the  28th  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Alcohol  and  Alcoholism 
to  world  health:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  778.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
reexamine  the  objectives  and  nature  of  the 
foreign  assistance  programs  and  the  relation- 
ship of  such  programs  to  vital  U.S.  interests; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  779.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create    a   joint   congres-sional    committee    to 
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provide  Congress  with  a  plan  for  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.  Res.  1174.  Resolution  concerning  investi- 
gation of  operations  of  U.S.  military  credit 
unions  in   the   European   and   Pacific   com- 
mands; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  lesolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ADAMS: 
H  R  17312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salome 
E:ierla  Villanueva:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  17313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Abrlgnanl:    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr   BRASCO: 
H  R.  17314    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mlgnanelli;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R   17315.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Petralito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R   17316.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Katlna 
Kapiniari:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 
clarv. 

Bv  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  17317.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Gino 
Volpl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  17318.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Maria 
Nelly  Toscano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

"Bv  Mr   HAWKINS: 
H.R.  17319.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of  Yoko 
Jimbu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  17320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture    to   grant   an   easement 
over    certain    lands    to    the    St.    Louis-San 
Francisco  Railway  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17321.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Miss 
Georgina    Ongpin    Villacorta;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Carcione;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judl- 
clarv. 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  17323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aggelikl 
J.  Boudouvas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

316.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Clifton. 
N.J..  relative  to  the  weight  restrictions  on 
interstate  highways,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  oii   Public   Works. 
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A     THIRD     PRESIDENTIAL     CHOICE 
FOR  MID-SOUTH  CONSERVATIVES 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF     Tr,.NN't:jsE.E 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
•.vill  be  interested,  I  am  sure,  in  an  article 
entitled    "Conservatives    Flock    to    An- 


otlier  Byrd."  published  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  of  April  27,  1968.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Morris  Cun- 
ningham, a  veteran  Washington  corre- 
spoirdent  for  the  great  Memphis  news- 
paper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, which  relates  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conservatives  Flock  to  Another  Byrd 
(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washington,  April  27. — Mid-South  con- 
servatives, many  of  whom  are  torn  between 
Republican  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Southern 
Democrat  George  C.  Wallace,  soon  may  have 
a  third  choice. 

Senate  sources  reported  late  this  week  that 
Senator  Robert  C    Bvrd   (D-W.  Va.)    is  seri^ 
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ously   considering   jumping  Into   the   presi- 
dential race. 

Byrd  is  said  to  be  encouraged  by  a  sizable 
response  to  a  Senate  speech  in  which  he 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  intervention  in  the  Memphis 
garbage  collectors  strike 

Un,;xpected  write-ins  have  put  him  far 
ahead  of  Senators  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy  in  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential popularity  poll  being  conducted  by  a 
newspaper  in  his  home  state. 

"I  know  that  he  is  very  seriously  consider- 
ing running,"  a  Senate  colleague  reported. 

Byrd  first  attracted  national  attention 
three  yeirs  ago  when  as  head  of  a  Senate 
District  if  Columbia  subcommittee  he  con- 
ducted a  hard-hitting  investigation  of  the 
public  welfare  program. 

The  investigation  evoked  bitter  criticirm 
from  liberal.^  who  deeply  reseiifd  Byrd  as- 
signing investigators  to  determine  whether 
mothers  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
were  maintaining  men  in  tlieir  homes  in 
defiance  cf  DCs  "man  of  the  house"  rule. 

The  investigators  reported  seeing  men  run 
out  back  dears.  dAe  under  beds,  and  jump 
out  win.iow:-;,  in  attempts  to  evade  detection 
and  avoid  cutoffs  of  welfare  checks. 

Derplte  the  liberal  outcries,  Byrd  so  con- 
ducted the  investigation  and  subsequent 
DC.  involvements  that  his  Senate  colleagues 
have  made  him  Congress'  top  man  on  D.C. 
aflalrs,  with  a  strong  hand  in  legislation  as 
well  .a.T  appropriations. 

Taking  a  consistently  conservative  view,  he 
blocked  almost  single-handedly  wholesale 
busing  of  DC.  pupils  and  has  opposed  the 
whole  concept  of  busing  pupils  to  achieve 
greater  racial  integration. 

Byrd's  con.servatism  comes  naturally.  Now 
50,  he  was  a  teen-ager  in  impoverished  West 
Virginia  during  the  great  depression  of  the 
193bs. 

A  foster  child  who  saw  Christma.se.";  come 
and  eo  without  a  stick  of  candy,  he  collected 
garbage  from  neighbors  to  feed  pigs  to  sell 
and  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  top  of 
his  class — only  to  find  he  couldn't  get  a  job. 
He  finally  got  one  as  a  gas  station  attendant. 
Later  he  became  a  butcher  In  a  mining 
town's  conipany  store. 

He  drank  v.'hlsky  and  joined  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Later,  perhaps  infiuenced  by  his  Bap- 
tist faith,  he  gave  up  both.  For  years  now  he 
has  been  a  teetotaler. 

His  first  venture  into  politics  was  as  a 
fiddle-playing  candidate  for  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates.  He  won  big,  and 
began  a  pattern  of  politics  and  night  school 
college  work  that  continued  until,  as  a 
United  States  senator,  h.e  earned  a  law  degree 
at  American  University  here  In  Washing- 
ton— cum  laude. 

Fellow  Democratic  senators  demonstrated 
their  faith  and  confidence  in  B>rd  last  year 
when  they  elected  him  i^ecretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Conference.  He  defeated  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Penn.),  who  had 
been  regarded  as  an  easy  winner. 


RURAL    DE\^ELOPIvIENT    INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  19C3 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  written  in  the  Bible  that 
the  poor  shall  always  be  among  us. 

Tills,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  case 
throughout  recorded  historj'.  Yet,  the 
ixx)r  are  never  so  present  as  when  they 
are  highly  visible.  Witness  to  this  fact 
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can  bo  .seen  in  the  activities  and  toiUro- 
veisies  which  have  arisen  in  community 
action  proin-ams  throuiihoiit  the  Natio:i 
since  the  inception  of  the  Oflice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity:  in  the  tirowin;;  num- 
ber of  i;pokesmen  who  puri:oit  to  speak 
for  the  poor:  in  the  incroasinf  .strain  on 
our  public  welfare  roles:  and  the  growing 
ijublic  awareness  of  this  fact,  in  the 
banding  tout  ther  of  :;eo'nai)hically  ..eija- 
rated  groups  of  the  i;oor  to  join  in  con- 
cert to  ilUistrate  their  plight  and  .seel: 
redress. 

Another  dramatic  example  of  visible 
iroverly  is  the  crowded  and  .sordid  con- 
ditions which  exist  \<\  the  slums  or  ghet- 
tos of  our  Nation.  These  conditions  know 
no  bounds  of  Cii:scrimination:  they  are 
not  deterred  by  race,  color,  or  creed.  In 
1 00  many  tragic  iast.^ncc.';  this  \isibility 
has  manifested  itself  in  inexcu.sable.  at 
times  irreparable,  and  often  incompre- 
hensible acts  of  v.anton  violence. 

Great  strides  li.ive  l^ecn  made  in  tliis 
decaae  i;;  iiffordir.g  legal  status  to  the 
con:t'.tutiunal  f^^narantees  of  liuman 
r.^iiti  Yet  too  little,  far  too  Kttle.  has 
been  done  to  afford  opp.^'rtunity  for  eco- 
nomic im'.novement  with  which  to  m.Tke 
thebe  rights  meanin.cfui. 

The  i-'henomonon  of  poverty  'las  no 
sini'.'le  explaniition.  By  and  Isr-e,  the 
jjoor  uinoiig  us  are  not  I'Oor  by  choice. 
They  are  i:oor  by  citCiiinstance  and  the 
circiim.-tance  for  each  case  may  vary 
in  each  ca.se.  Yet.  v.'hile  \\e  may  iu'^'^ 
valuable  knowledae  in  study  of  the  cau-se."? 
of  poverty,  we  must  move  forward  with 
realistic  programs   for  alleviating  it. 

Geographically,  the  )xx)r  of  America 
can  be  divided  into  two  groui^s,  the 
hi.ilily  visible  urban  massed  p.oor  v,'ho.se 
.■slum  homes  may  be  seen  briefly  by  the 
more  alil'ac-nt  and  fortunate  Amci'ica  as 
it  speeds  past  over  expres.sways  and 
superhighways,  and  the  invisible  rural 
poor  who  are  seldom  seen  because  of 
their  ;.solation,  yet  whoi:e  bleak  life  of 
deprivation  rnd  void  of  hoi^e  is  just  as 
real  as  that  of  their  crowded  mban 
counterpart. 

There  are  14  iniilion  of  (hose  rural 
American  poor  and  they  migrate  pt  the 
late  of  .500.000  each  year  into  our 
ci-owded  cities.  The  fact  of  the  matier  is 
that  the  programs  we  have  today  sim- 
ply cannot  move  fast  enough  to  a3icviat3 
existing  conditions  in  our  cities.  There  is 
little  hope,  then,  that  they  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  this  continuing  and 
growing  rural  influx. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  problems  cf  our  cities 
because  that  is  where  some  of  our  f  reat- 
est  domestic  )5roblcra.s,  are  most  visible. 

Yet.  in  the  area  of  P'Overty,  we  iiave 
neglected  a  major  contributor  to  the.se 
urban  problems,  the  immigratioti  of  the 
rural  poor. 

Trie  National  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  has  made  an  extensive  study  of 
this  condition  and  has  lecommerded 
that  efforts  be  initiated,  through  eco- 
nomic incentive  in  rural  America,  to  re- 
verse this  immigration  to  our  already 
overcrowded  cities. 

In  line  with  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  has  introduced 
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legislation    .seeking    to    aid    our    cities 
thi-ough  revitalization  of  rural  America. 

His  bill,  the  Rural  Developnit^nt  In- 
centive Act  of  1968,  designed  to  stem 
o;'tmlgration  from  rural  America  and 
assist  in  solution  of  urban  problems,  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  tax  incentives 
Elicit  as  liberali:^ed  investment  tax  cred- 
its, accelerated  depreciation  schedules, 
and  similar  steps  to  encourage  or  assist 
firms  locating  or  expanding  in  rural 
areas. 

Th.re  is  no  man  in  Co;igress  more  fully 
awjiie  of  tiic  :nany  iac  ts  of  poverty  as 
it  affects  urban  and  ruml  Americi  than 
the  g-ntlcman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
I'lviNsl.  Through  h:;  work  :;s  chairman 
of  the  Indrpcndcr.t  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  IIou.;e  AiJiiropriations  Coinmit- 
tee.  h.,"  lias  a  tirrnt  understanding  of  tho 
cns:s  in  o"r  citic;;  and  lias  moved  for- 
W'lrd  i>'-ograms  designed  to  ineet  this 
ci'isis.  For  more  than  110  yenrs.  he  \:rir. 
represented  a  district  in  Con,;ress  which 
is  essentially  rural.  The."<e  combined  ."x- 
Ijeriences  liave  giv  n  Irim  insi;--ht  i.ot  only 
into  the  effects  of  poverty,  but  to  the 
(conomics  of  povcrly  as  they  relate  and 
interrelate  to  the  urban  and  rural  i:)oor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tline  is  no  panac'.-u  for 
poverty.  But  there  is  nothing,  on  a  ca.se- 
by-case  basis,  that  will  alleviate  poverty 
more  r.iijidly  tha.i  a  jo':).  Id  t  a  makr- 
v.ork.  Federally  .'ponsorod  WPA-tvjie  job, 
but  a  job  paying  a  deceit  wage  and  of- 
I'trini  economic  ;:ecurit.y  and  advi;nce- 
m^nt  commr>t-..surate  v,-ah  a  man's  ability 
to  ijroducr  and  improve  ins  jiroductive 
capacity. 

Kcpre.sent^tivc  Evjns'  bill  is  designed 
to  inovide  this  type  of  economic  oppor- 
tunit,\  thro.igh  productive  enterpri.se. 
wh'cli  v.'ill  al.so  sjifik  economic  growth. 
Because  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  best 
bastions  from  vliicli  to  launch  and  curi-y 
out  the  fight  against  poverty  and  reduce 
its  terrible  cost  to  iJroriuctive  society.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  with  Chairrftan 
EviNS  in  cosponsoi,=bip  of  this  legislation. 


THE  NATION  SHOULD  BE  PROUD  OF 
THE  RESERVES 


HON.  ^TROM  THUR^'!0^■D 

OK    b(jUTa    eAROLI.N.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
magr.zine  Tiie  Officer  for  May  1368.  con- 
tains an  t;;cellent  e-ditoria!  entitled,  "The 
Nation  Should  Be  Proud  of  the  Re- 
,serves." 

The  editorial  .states  that  despite  the 
fact  that  many  Reserve  units  suffered 
fi'om  neglect.  iDck  r.f  support,  and  vari- 
ous ofticif'l  acts  that  tended  to  di.scour- 
age  Reserve  tiainiiis.  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  individual  reservist.  The 
editorial  pays  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  been  called  to  active  duty  and  cites 
the  current  status  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Fo;ce,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

In  appreciation  foi-  the  si^lendid  .set  v- 
ice  rendered  by  our  Reserves.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  this  excellent 
editorial   and   ask    unanimous   consent 
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that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Renia.ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

The  Nation  Should  Be  Proud  of  the 

Reserves 
The  Senate  adopted  a  report  last  yeur.  sup- 
porting Its  appropriations  for  the  military 
Reserves,  which  stated  among  other  things 
that  the  record  ot  service  of  the  Reserves, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  nation  was 
too  vital  to  require  any  recital  in  1967 

A  half  dozen  years  earlier,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's great  military  leaders.  Admiral  Arlelgh 
Burke."  had  voiced  a  laclt  of  concern  for  the 
att.icks  being  made  at  the  time  upon  mlll- 
tiry  leaders,  asserting  that  it  w;ia  perhaps 
normal  in  peacetime  to  "downgrade"  the  mil- 
itary but  th;it  when  the  country  needed  its 
military  men  and  women  they  always  were 
responsive. 

These  statements,  and  the  facts  they  repre- 
sent, give  a  little  more  than  reassurance  in 
assessing  the  action  required  in  the  face  of  a 
single  criticism,  in  a  single  magazine,  by  a 
single  youthful  and  inexperienced  enlisted 
man.  M.iny  of  our  members  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  this  article  and  there  has  been  a 
llmued  <i©mand  that  we  refute  the  state- 
ments made. 

Yet,  are  these  words  of  calumny  really 
deserving  of  first  class  attention?  And,  are 
they  really  opprobrious  after  all? 

We  know  there  is  plenty  wrong  with  the 
nation's  reserves.  They  have  long  been  suffer- 
ing from  neglect,  from  lack  of  support,  from 
official  discour.igement  and  from  various  of- 
ficial act.4  which  had  many  of  them  in  the 
doldnmis.  For  three  years  we  have  been  plead- 
ing  for   a   better   deal    for   the    Reserves. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate  have  used  a  lexicon  in 
charging  that  the  Reserves  were  being  weak- 
ened and  undermined,  and  none  other  than 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Committee 
of  the  Senate  charged  that  both  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  were  im- 
'  prisoned  by  i  "Reign  of  Terror"  witli  a  result- 
ant lack  of  desired  effectiveness. 

Yet,  in  t.ie  face  of  all  this,  the  actual 
state  of  the  Reserves  today— when  their 
country  needs  them,  as  we  have  said  all 
along— st.inds  as  the  greatest  tribute  and  a 
badge  of  the  highest  honor  to  them  all  and 
to  their  leaders. 

The  battle,  of  course,  is  the  payoff,  but  let 
us  examine  in  the  few  paragraphs  of  space 
here  what  we  have  in  the  Reser\es  today: 

M.\R1NES 

The  Fourth  Division  Wing  has  been  devel- 
oped into  an  organization  of  experience  and 
skill,  under  proven  leadership,  which  gives 
this  nation  in  the  Marine  Reserve  a  fit  and 
ready  fighting  outfit. 

COAST  GUARD 

Its  units,  with  18.000  Reservists  including 
■2.000  experienced  and  highly  trained  officers. 
their  skills  surpassed  only  by  their  spirit  and 
dedication,  constitute  a  force  ready  to  go 
tomorrow — or  today. 

AIR  FORCE 

Of  the  total  of  417,000  in  the  Reserve  is 
a  Reidy  Reserve  of  197,000  including  38.000 
officers.  The  47.000  in  units  man:  14  airlift 
wings  with  40  assigned  groups;  5  aerospace 
rescue  and  recovery  squadrons;  1  Air  Force 
hospital;  25  medical  squadrons:  105  separate 
medical  service  flights;  9  aeromedlcal  evacua- 
tion squ.idrons:  14  separate  aeromedlcal  evac- 
uation nights:  2  air  postal  groups  of  4  flights 
each;  12  aerial  port  squadrons;  1  censorship 
squadron;  6  military  airlift  support  squad- 
rons; 7  maintenance  squadrons,  mobile,  and 
7  supply  squadrons,  mobile.  It  has  been  a 
fairly  well  kept  secret,  but  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve has  been  in  the  middle  of  the  Vietnam 
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war  for  the  past  two  years  with  a  record  that 
rivals  any  wartime  operation. 

NAVY 

The  Navy's  Selected  Reserve  Is  composed  of 
126,000  men  with  "hip  pocket"  orders,  ready 
ANY  HOUR  for  a  call  to  duty.  They  are  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  men  who  know  the 
ships  and  aircraft  to  which  they  are  iissigned, 
and  who  are  ready  and  capable  of  carrying 
out  their  assignments.  The  Naval  Reserve 
can  give  to  the  Fleet  tomorrow  OR  TODAY 
12  destroyers  In  the  Atlantic  and  4  destroy- 
ers in  the  Pacific.  12  destroyer  escorts  in  the 
Atlantic  and  7  in  the  Pacific;  9  mine  war- 
fare .ships  in  the  Atlantic  and  3  In  the  Pacific 
...  a  total  of  47  surface  craft.  The  Naval  Air 
Reserve  also  can  provide  for  Immediate  de- 
plovment  the  following  squadrons:  20  hell- 
copter,  8  attack.  33  patrol  (ASW),  16  carrier 
(ASW)  and  30  transport.  The  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve can  al.so  augment  the  fleet  squadrons 
now  in  existence  with  the  following  air  units, 
10  helicopter  squadrons,  12  attack  squadrons. 
4  fighter  squadrons.  30  patrol  (ASWi  squad- 
rons. 26  transport  squadrons,  and  14  carrier 
( ASW  I  squadrons. 

ARMY 

The  Army  Reserve,  battered  and  harassed 
as  it  has  been,  l.s  proud  and  prldeful.  re- 
flecting the  effectiveness  which  comes  from 
the  peculiar  type  of  combat  which  it  has 
undergone  during  the  past  three  years  and 
from  which  it  has  emerged  with  fine  spirit 
as  well  as  skills.  Army's  Reserve  includes 
3.450  units,  all  far  ahead  of  schedule  in  the 
reorganization  target  date  for  readiness — 31 
May.  The  USAR  Ready  Reserve  includes  some 
35.000  officers  in  the  260,000  Ready  strength, 
with  80,000  going  into  the  Selected  Reserve 
Force  and  deployable  within  30  days.  In  the 
260-thousand  organization  are  13  fine  train- 
ing divisions.  3  combat  brigades.  2  maneuver 
area  commands,  a  field  army  support  com- 
mand. 4  support  brigades.  134  COSTAR  i  com- 
bat support)  units,  and  various  support  units 
of  all  types. 

These  are  the  pride  of  the  nation's  reserves 
They  need  no  defense.  What  they  do.  and 
what  they  stand  for.  goes  far  beyond  any 
need  for  defense  or  lustificatlon. 
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SOME  3.500  YOUTHS  FIND  WORK  AT 
JOB   FAIR 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
business  community  recently  worked 
with  local  ci\il  organizations  to  provide 
a  "job  fair"  for  youths  seeking  summer 
employment.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
events  of  this  type  that  I  have  heard  re- 
ported and  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
a  community  can  go  about  offering  as- 
sistance to  its  young  people. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Tommy 
Ayres  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  May 
12,  1968,  describing  this  event: 
Some  3,500  Yotrrns  Find  Work  .\t  Job  F.mp. 
(By  Tommy  Ayres) 
A  wide  grin  graced  the  face  of  one  Charles 
Richards — he  had  a  Job. 

Charles  is  16.  He  is  a  Junior  at  Lincoln 
High  School.  He  wants  to  be  a  doctor.  But 
before  Saturday,  the  prospect  of  his  even  at- 
tending college  was  a  remote  one. 

He  was  one  of  almost  4.000  Dallas  area 
youngsters  who  showed  up  for  interviews  In 
a  massive  summer  Job  signup  at  the  State 
Fair.  More  than  3.500  youths  were  succesful. 


As  for  Charles,  he  will  work  this  .summer 
for  Anderson  Clayton  Brothers  Funeral 
Home.  He  will  receive  $1.60  an  hour,  for  40 
hours  a  week. 

"I  am  going  to  save  as  much  as  I  can." 
he  assured.  "I  want  to  go  to  college  and  lake 
medicine." 

"I  wanted  a  job  this  summer,  and  I  was 
going  to  try  to  find  one."  he  said.  "But  I 
don't  know  If  I  could  have  made  it  without 
this." 

The  scene  of  the  giant  Job  Pair  was  the 
Women's  Building  at  the  State  Fairgrounds. 
Prom  wall  to  wall  stood  rows  of  tables. 
At  the  tables  sat  dozens  of  employers — inter- 
viewing youngsters  for  jobs,  and  hiring  them. 
It  was  all  hectic — and  heartening.  And  it 
climaxed  an  all-out  effort  by  the  Dallas 
County  business  community,  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission,  to  find  jobs  for  the  youth 
of  the  area  this  summer.  They  were  most 
successful. 

The  Job  Fair  was  conceived  by  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  Dallas,  nurtured  by  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Committee  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"I  know."  .said  Morrj.^  Hlte.  general  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Youth  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee, "that  the  employment  of  these 
youngsters  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Dallas. 
Substantial  wages  will  be  paid  .'nd  hope- 
fully, many  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  b: 
able  to  save  enough  to  help  them  continue 
their  schooling." 

All  Dallas  area  youngsters  from  the  ages 
of  16  and  22  from  low-income  families  were 
eligible  for  Job  Fair  assignments.  The  ap- 
plicants were  first  screened  in  Dallas  County 
schools.  There  they  were  matched  and  sched- 
uled for  interviews  with  430  employers  of- 
lerlng  more  than  3.500  jobs  at  the  Job  Fair. 
State,  city  and  federal  agencies  provided 
529  of  those  jobs. 

The  Jobs  themselves  Include  a  wide  range^ 
from  laborers  to  bus  boy.  department  store 
.salespeople  to  paste-up  work  for  computer- 
ized type. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  Job  Fair 
was  provided  by  the  Dallas  Transit  System 
and  various  volunteer  organizations.  Free  soft 
drinks  were  provided  by  various  bottling  com- 
panies. 

Members  of  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
:^ilsslon  played  a  major  role,  taking  over 
Interview  responsibilities  for  191  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
worked  closely  with  the  Dallas  chamber  In 
an  effort  to  provide  many  of  the  jobs.  More 
than  200  btislnessmen  volunteered  to  help 
seek  the  jobs. 

On  hand  to  help  with  the  signups  Satur- 
day were  a  number  of  members  from  the 
Dallas  Cowboy  football  team — among  them, 
Frank  Clarke. 

"This  is  .something  that  should  have  been 
done  a  long  time  ago."  he  .said.  "The  City  of 
Dallas  is  responding  to  a  sincere  and  honest 
need. 

"This  program  ;?;  geared  to  assist  the  very 
kind  of  people  who   would   be  hard-pressed 
to  otherwise  find  summer  jobs."  Clarke  said. 
"I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing." 
And   so   does   Charles    Richards. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CI\TL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    I.OTTSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1,  .Judge  Fred  A.  Blanche,  .Jr.,  de- 
livered an  address,  commemoi-ating  Law 


Day  1968,  to  members  of  the  bench  and 
bai"  and  to  the  general  public  in  Baton 
Rouge.  La. 

In  his  speech.  Judge  Blanche  discusses 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  and  the 
logical  conclusions  and  actions  which 
society  can  reasonably  expect  to  develop 
from  the  condoning  of  such  a  doctrine. 
Judge  Blanche  makes  the  point  that  the 
recent  lawlessness,  violence.  lioting,  loot- 
ing, and  murder  are  the  natural  out- 
growths of  conduct  de.scribed  as  civil 
disobedience. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  for  a  good 
many  years  in  si->eeches  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  that  if  our  .society  condoned 
and  encouiaged  people  to  break  the  law 
merely  because  they  disagreed  with  those 
laws,  violence,  rioting,  and  even  anarchy 
would  result.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one would  disagree  with  me  today. 

Judge  Blanche's  address  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Senate  is  debating  the 
safe  streets  and  crime  bill,  .so  I  commend 
the  wisdom  that  is  contained  in  the  ad- 
dress to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  Judge  Blanche's  .speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Delivered  by  the  Honorable  Fred 
A.  Blanche.  Jr  .  at  the  Law  Day  Exercises 
ON-  May  1,  1968.  Before  the  19th  Jltjicial 
District  Court,  Parish  of  East  Baton 
ROLTGE.  State  of  Loui-siana.  and  the  City 
CoLTiT  of  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  Sit- 
ting en  Banc,  the  Members  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Bar  Association  and  the  General 

PUBLIC    AT    THE    EAST    BATON    ROUGE    PARISH 

Courthouse.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Two  vears  ago  I  gave  an  address  at  the 
opening"  ceremonies  of  this  Nineteenth 
Judicial  District  Court  where  the  doctrine  of 
civil  disobedience  was  explored.  The  doctrine 
has  been  preached  by  many  since  that  ad- 
dress and  now  on  this  spring  day  which 
will  usher  in  the  summer  of  1968  we  have 
seen  how  the  contagious  doctrine  of  non- 
violent disobedience  of  the  law  has  spread 
into  the  violent  disobedience  of  the  law. 

So  today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  con- 
cerning the  widespread  use  of  violence,  the 
logical  concomitant  of  civil  disobedience,  as 
the  acceptable  method  of  achieving  lawful 
ends.  When  we  contemplate  the  widespread 
use  of  such  means,  we  can  then  begin  to 
think  about  violent  revolution  and  the  threat 
of  destruction  it  poses  to  our  entire  frame- 
work of  government  and  the  court  Itself. 
Violent  revolution  is  the  chosen  method  of 
the  Communists  to  taring  about  political  and 
social  change,  and  lest  you  suspect  that  I  am 
.somewhat  cf  ;in  alarmist  and  overfearful  of 
the  threat  of  such  a  revolution.  I  will  shortly 
offer  vou  some  evidence  on  the  subject. 

At  the  outset  you  may  believe  that  the 
threat  becomes  more  meaningful  when  you 
consider  that  except  for  the  protection  af- 
forded us  by  law  and  order,  it  will  become 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves:  and  when 
that  day  comes,  then  a  riot  could  well  have 
turned  into  a  revolution. 

It  is  popular  sport  to  label  those  who  seek 
social  change  by  means  of  violence  or  preach 
selective  disobedience  of  the  laws  as  Com- 
munists. I  make  no  such  accusation,  as  I 
have  no  proof  of  it.  However.  I  attach  little 
significance  to  labels  so  long  as  they  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  our  Government  of 
laws  by  such  means. 

It  rnay  well  be  that  some  of  our  laws  are 
unjust  "and  a  change  Is  In  order,  for  law 
IS  ever  changing,  but  it  is  a  horse  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  to  accomplish  such  change  by 
unlawftU  means.  It  is  unlawful   to   accom- 
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pUsh  a  lawful  end  by  unlawful  means,  and 
those  who  preach  such  a  device  either  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  are  playing  the  prelude 
to  violent  revolution. 

How  is  It  that  one  can  preach  on  the  one 
hand  nonviolent  disobedience  of  a  specific 
law  and  on  the  other  reasonably  expect  that 
all  others  be  obeyed?  It  cannot  be  expected 
and  that  Is  excuse  enough  for  the  violence 
that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  preach- 
ing. 

I  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  his- 
torical developments  which  led  to  our  pres- 
ent predicament  I  need  research  no  farther 
than  your  own  memory.  Tlie  handwriting  has 
been  on  the  wall  for  some  time  It  started 
with  the  freedom  of  speech  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
extension  of  which  was  the  spawning  grounds 
lor  peaceful  demonstrations  which  ultimately 
ended  up  not  so  peaceful.  The  doctrine  has 
been  in  years  past  used  by  Labor  leaders  to 
commit  crimes  of  violence  against  the  prop- 
erty of  their  employers  and  against  the  per- 
sons of  their  fellow  employees  until  our 
Supreme  Court  finally  placed  restrictions  on 
the  doctrine. 

Sit-in  demonstrations  were  not  the  origi- 
nal Idea  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  neither 
were  the  mass  marches  that  he  has  led 
against  helpless  cities  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  no  more  than  a  copy  of  the  coercive 
practices  (such  as  sit-ins  and  mass  picket- 
ing) employed  by  labor  unions  against  their 
employers. 

If  that  Court  can  place  restrictions  on 
free  speech  'n  the  fiela  of  labor  relations.  I 
immediately  urge  ih^-m  to  do  so  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  object  sought  to  be 
protected  is  greater.  In  the  former  It  was  the 
property  rights  of  some  unfair  employer.  In 
the  latter  it  is  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
whole  communities  and  the  protection  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  So  much 
for  the  crimes  committed  under  the  guise  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  popu- 
larity of  the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience. 
This  heresy  prospered  because  the  morality 
of  the  goals  of  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
obscured  the  means  by  which  thev  are  at- 
tained. But  this  doctrine  examined  in  its 
true  light  Is  nothing  more  than  a  display  of 
the  unlawful  for  their  contempt  for  law  and 
order. 

Many  responsible  leaders  and  men  of  good 
will,  because  of  these  worthy  goals,  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  consequences  that 
follow  selective  disobedience  of  the  law.  Even 
when  riot  came,  in  Its  wake,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrev,  stated  In  a  visit  to  New  Orleans  In 
1966  that  if  he  were  a  Negro,  you  would  have 
more  trouble  than  you  have  had  already,  be- 
cause (and  I  quote)  "I've  got  enough  spark 
left  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under 
those  conditions." 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Powell,  the  former  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  WTltlng  on 
this  same  subject  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  October  30.  1967.  issue,  stated: 

"Once  lawlessness  is  tolerated  and  justified, 
it  seeds  upon  Itself  and  leads  either  to  revolu- 
tion or  violent  repressive  measures.  It  has 
been  said  wisely:  Once  you  give  a  nervous, 
hostile  and  ill-informed  people  a  theoretical 
justification  for  using  violence  in  certain 
cases,  it  Is  like  a  tiny  hole  in  n  dike;  the  ra- 
tionale rushes  through  in  a  torrent  and  vio- 
lence becomes  the  normal,  acceptable  solu- 
tion for  a  problem.  ...  A  cardinal  fact  about 
violence  is  that  once  it  is  initiated,  it  tends 
to  get  out  of  hand.  Its  limits  are  not  pre- 
dictable." " 

Now  was  this  not  prophetic  and  would  you 
believe  black  power  as  falling  within  the 
predictable  limits?  This  is  a  call  by  the 
militant  leaders  of  the  movement  on  our 
unsuspecting  Negro  population  for  armed 
revolt.  Over  and  over  again  they  preach  to  a 
"nervous,   hostile   and   Ill-informed   people" 
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that  if  thev  get  anything  from  the  white 
man.  thev  "will  have  to  take  it  by  force. 
Stokely  Carmlchael  has  characterized  the 
armed  struggle  as  "the  only  solution."  Wilfred 
Ussery.  number  two  In  command  of  CORE, 
has  stated  that  'Armed  conflict  between 
black  and  white  can  no  longer  be  averted." 
H  Hap  Brown,  ii  native  of  Baton  Rouge,  said: 
"We'll  make  the  Viet  Cong  look  like  Sunday 
School  teachers.  Violence  is  necessary." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  average,  quiet, 
peace-loving  American  citizen  hearing  these 
statement.s  to  consider  them  even  in  the  realm 
of  possibility,  and  they  were  written  off  as 
being  no  more  than  the  irresponsible  state- 
ments of  some  kook  or  radical  But  men 
and  organizations  of  substance  and  Influence 
have  given  comfort  to  the  doctrine  Father 
Groppl  has  said:  "Morally,  I  have  no  lu-gu- 
ment  against  the  black  man's  right  to  use 
violence."  last  October  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  sponsored  the  United  States 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society  In  De- 
troit, and  one  of  the  study  groups  assigned 
"The  Roll  of  Violence  in  the  Church"  made 
the  suggestion  In  their  report  that  open 
violence  was  a  legitimate  means  by  which 
people  can  help  transform  society.  What  a 
disservice  they  do  to  the  kindness  and  hu- 
mility of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yes.  violence  is  liecomlng  an  acceptable 
way  of  resolve  In  answer  to  the  freedom 
rides,  white  men  in  certain  communities  of 
the  south  beat  the  riders  and  burned  up  the 
buses.  When  civil  rights  organizers  met  In 
churches,  white  men  bombtd  the  churches 
and  killed  little  children.  When  a  civil  rights 
leader  gains  prominence,  he  is  murdered  by 
a  sniper's  bullet.  Some  were  shot  and  buried 
like  cattle  with  a  bulldozer.  Across  the  river 
at  a  Jobsite  in  Plaquemlne  peaceful  picket- 
ing was  abandoned  In  favor  of  chains,  clubs 
and  shotguns. 

Yes,  the  weather  is  getting  right  :is  the 
summer  is  coming  on,  and  we  can  reasonably 
expect  rioting,  burning  and  murder.  It  occurs 
»o  me  that  the  white  race  will  be  credited 
by  some  members  of  the  colored  race  for  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Retaliation 
has  occurred  and  can  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  future,  the  doctrine  of  nonviolence 
notwithstanding.  Men  are  riding  around  In 
cars  and  pick-up  trucks  with  pistols  and 
rifles  and  shot  guns  hanging  from  gun  racks, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  hunting  season. 
New  marches  are  being  planned  like  the 
"Poor  People's  March"  on  Washington  which 
ought  to  number  in  the  millions  If  all  the 
poor  people  show  up.  Yes.  not  only  is  the 
climate  right,  but  both  the  oppressors  and 
oppressed  have  arms. 

As  stated  before,  the  handwTltlng  Is  on 
the  wall,  and  from  these  observations  we 
should  all  have  understood  Its  meaning.  It 
has  prompted  me  to  make  to  you  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First.  I  recommend  the  complacent  mem- 
bers of  both  the  white  and  Negro  races  come 
alive,  I  charge  them  to  take  leadership  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  take  it  away 
from  the  extremists  on  both  sides.  To  the 
members  of  the  Negro  race,  I  charge  you  that 
only  through  lawful  means  will  you  obtain 
the  lawful  objectives  to  which  you  aspire. 
To  the  members  of  the  white  race.  I  charge 
that  our  greatest  sin  lies  not  In  our  acts  of 
commission  but  m  our  acts  of  omission.  The 
sin  is  equally  as  great.  Let  the  law  reflect 
that  what  we  as  free,  white  Americans  expect 
for  ourselves  we  could  not  In  good  conscience 
deny  to  another.  Take  your  pick — housing, 
education,  public  accommodation,  employ- 
ment. The  list  is  long. 

Second.  I  recommend  punishment  for  those 
who  preach  disobedience  of  the  law  and 
violence.  That  seems  like  a  fair  limitation  on 
the  freedom  of  speech.  Let  the  law  reflect 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  these  professional 
agitators  who  deceive  us  under  the  banner 
of  a  noble  cause. 

Third,  1  recommend  that  restrictions  be 
placed  on  the  right  to  demonstrate  Insofar 
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ds  -hat  right  threateas  the  safely  of  persons 
and  their  property  in  choeen  communltlea. 
That  seems  like  a  fair  limitation  on  the  free- 
dom of  speech  Let  the  law  reflect  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  coercion  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  marchers  Surely  you 
win  remember  that  our  court-s  struck  down 
mass  picketing  by  labor  unions  as  not  with- 
in  the   bor.nds  of   peaceful   picketing. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  that  we  accept  the 
fall  responsibility  of  our  fellow  citizens  lees 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  We  have  been  giv- 
ing away  tax  money  by  the  ton  to  every 
nation  In  the  world  as  a  means  to  combat 
communism.  We  had  better  start  giving  less 
to  them  and  more  to  our  own  to  combat 
that  threat  from  within.  Let  the  law  re- 
flect that  we  will  take  care  of  our  own  by 
eradicating  slums  In  poverty-stricken  areas, 
the    breeding   ground    for   communism. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  that  law  enforcement 
officials  at  all  levels  redouble  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  peace  We  owe  them  the  fullest 
measure  of  our  support,  for  their  failure  will 
shift  the  responsibility  of  our  own  protec- 
tion to  ourselves.  If  this  occurs,  a  riot  will 
have  turned  Into  armed  revolution.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  laws  be  obeyed,  not  some 
of  the  time  but  all  of  the  time:  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  they  be  obeyed  by  all  of  the 
people — the  unemployed,  those  living  In 
ghettos  or  sKims.  Those  who  want  their  rights 
and  those  who  have  them,  white  people  and 
black  people. 

Lastly,  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
who  have  faith  In  the  protection  of  the  law, 
I  give  to  you  this  word  of  comfort,  and  to 
those  who  would  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands — the  rioters,  looters  and  arsonists — I 
give  to  you  this  warning.  Tou  have  already 
been  promised  by  our  Mayor-President,  the 
Honorable  Woody  Dumas,  that  if  caught  in 
such  activity  you  will  be  shot.  The  Sheriff  of 
•he  Parlsii  of  E^ast  Baton  Rouge,  the  Honor- 
aole  Bryan  Clemmons.  and  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  Honorable 
Eddie  Bauer,  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
keep  the  peace  at  the  cost  of  your  life  If 
necessarr  The  District  Attorney,  the  Honor- 
able Sargent  Pitcher,  has  dedicated  himself 
to  prosecute  you  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law,  and  I.  Fred  A.  Blanche,  Jr.,  as  one  of 
the  Judges  of  this  Honorable  Nineteenth 
Judicial  District  Court,  will  promise  you  the 
Justice  which  you  deserve  and  will  punish 
you  to  the  full?st  extent  of  the  law.  To  make 
such  a  promise  is  not  to  prejudge  the  case 
The  evidence  has  been  previously  submitted 
by  the  rioters  in  the  cities  of  Washington, 
Cambridge.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Newark. 
Chicago,  and  others. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of 
lives  have  been  observed.  The  suffering  and 
shame  have  likewise  made  their  marks  In 
history-  to  our  everlasting  regret.  A  govern- 
ment of  laws  has  been  challenged.  Now,  how 
can  we  meet  it?  We  can  meet  It  by  working 
together  to  build  .a  better  society  with  a 
lawful  society  that  cherishes  and  respects 
the  lawful  rights  of  all. 


STEEL  IMPORT  CRISIS 

HON,  RICHARD.  DICK   ICHORD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
an  editorial  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat on  Tuesday.  May  14.  1968,  which 
points  up  the  very  serious  plight  of  the 
steel  industry  In  this  Nation. 

Although  I  am  a  firm  t>eliever  in  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  I  also  believe 
tiiat    trade    is    a    two-way    street.    Our 
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markets  are  freely  open  to  many  colui- 
tries  today  which  do  not  give  America 
the  same  treatment.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  steel  industry  to  com- 
pete with  Japan  when  our  hourly  wages 
are  $4.65  as  compared  with  Japan's 
hourly  wage  of  $1.10.  There  are  many 
other  industries  in  the  same  position,  and 
this  Congress  should  waste  no  time  in 
giving  at  least  temporary  relief  in  order 
to  avoid  disaster.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  my  remarks  m  the 
Record  and  include  the  Globe  editorial: 
Steel  Import  Crisls 

Action  must  be  taken  soon  to  head  off  a 
crisis  In  the  steel  Industry — the  flooding  of 
American  markets  by  foreign  steel. 

Unless  something  Is  done,  there  could  be  a 
heavy  wave  of  layoffs  in  the  steel  Industry  by 
this  fall. 

Steel  Imports  are  grabbing  an  alarming  per- 
centage of  the  United  States  market  Prom 
1964  to  1966  foreign  steel  makers  had  .ibout 
9.6  percent  of  the  total  steel  sales.  Last  year 
the  percentage  Jumped  up  to  12.5  percent.  In 
1968  it  appears  it  will  be  more  than  14  per 
cent. 

In  1967  a  record  11,500,000  tons  of  foreign 
steel  came  Into  the  United  States  at  the  De- 
troit port  of  entry  alone.  This  represented  a 
loss  of  85,000  Job  opportunities  to  American 
workers. 

Locally  the  Influx  of  foreign  steel  cost  tl:e 
Oranlte  City  Steel  Company  600  jobs  last  year. 
Salaries  and  benefits  of  almost  $6,000,000 
were  lost  to  Granite  City  employes. 

Steel  production  In  this  country  remains 
high  only  because  buyers  are  Increasing  in- 
ventories In  anticipation  of  a  possible  steel 
strike,  masking  the  crisis  that  can  come  if 
the  strike  Is  avoided  or  Is  of  short  duration. 

What  most  people  dont  know  is  that  Unit- 
ed States  steel  production  has  fallen  from 
61  per  cent  of  the  world  output  In  1945  to 
26  per  cent  In  1966. 

Just  10  years  ago  our  country  was  the 
world's  largest  steel  exporter.  Today  It  Is  the 
largest  Importer. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  effect  the  ex- 
port-import reversal  has  had  on  the  critical 
international  payments  problem.  In  1967.lt 
resulted  In  a  net  balance  of  $1.1  billion  of 
American  dollars  going  out  of  the  country 
to  buy  foreign  steel.  This  was  almost  a  third 
of  the  total  payments  deficit. 

The  basis  of  the  problem  Is  that  the  world 
steel  industry  has  a  huge  surplus  capacity. 
The  United  States  has  become  a  diunping 
ground  for  much  of  this  excess.  Studies  show 
great  amounts  of  steel  coming  from  EXirope 
are  being  sold  In  this  country  at  cost  or 
below. 

United  States  technology  Is  making  vast 
strides  In  automating  steel  mills,  but  it 
hasn't  been  able  to  completely  offset  the 
differences  In  wages.  A  steel  worker  In  Japan 
is  paid  only  $1.10  an  hour,  for  example,  as 
compared  to  $4.65  for  his  American  opjMjslte 
number. 

There  appears  only  one  answer  in  the  im- 
mediate years  ahead.  That  is  for  Congress 
to  support  legislation  that  would  limit  steel 
imports  to  the  jjercentage  of  the  United 
States  market  they  had  between  the  years 
:rom  1964  to  1966 — about  10  per  cent. 

This  would  still  give  foreign  steel  makers 
a  big  share  of  the  American  market,  but  it 
would  stop  the  dumping  of  overseas  steel  In 
this  country  at  cost,  or  below,  merely  to  get 
rid  of  excess  production. 

This  should  be  only  a  short-run  solution 
until  such  time  as  further  technological  ad- 
vances and  higher  wages  abroad  could  re- 
store our  competitive  position. 

Further  to  delay  action  could  risk  a  sharp 
■recession  In  the  steel  Industry,  perhaps  In 
a;  matter  of  months.  Steel  Imports  literally 
are  gobbling  up  thousands  of  American  Jobs 
every  day. 
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ST     OLAF    COLLEGE.    NORTHFIELD, 

MINN. 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

jF    MlNNESOT-^ 
IN  THE  .-SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  universitie.s  have  experienced  dis- 
orders m  the  past  few  weeks.  And  within 
the  past  month  nearly  every  major  city 
in  the  country  has  had  some  type  of  civil 
disturbance.  Whether  in  a  university 
community  or  a  big -city  ghetto,  the  dis- 
turbances seem  to  arise  from  a  .sense  of 
iru.^tration  at  the  unrespon.sivenesi;  of 
an  administration  or  a  governing  body. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  one  college 
m  my  State.  St.  Olaf  College,  m  North- 
field.  Minn,,  has  exhibited  commendable 
respon.ses.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  St. 
Olaf  students  agreed  to  give  up  3  days 
of  meals,  the  proceeds  to  be  u.sed  for  im- 
proving relations  between  blacks  and 
whites.  Their  action  inspired  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  to  donate  $50,000 
to  endow  .scholarships  tor  Negro  .■students 
at  St,  Olaf.  It  also  prompted  the  faculty 
to  initiate  a  program  of  job  traming  in 
cooi^eration  with  .-^uch  industries  a^  Con- 
trol Data.  Fifty  faculty  members  pledged 
S250  each  for  this  program. 

Individual  actions  cannot  provide  all 
the  help  needed  for  the  poor,  the  job- 
less, and  the  iroorly  educated.  But  they 
are  an  indication  that  people  do  care, 
that  they  can  be  responsive,  and  that  the 
frustration  which  breeds  disorder  can  be 
avoided. 


FAIR,  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  HORACE  R,  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  in  the  introduction  of  the  fair 
international  trade  bill  as  introduced 
recently  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Herlonc,]. 

This  bill  marks  a  shift  away  from  rigid 
protection  of  domestic  industry  by  rec- 
ognizing the  claim  of  foreign  countries 
to  a  fair  .^hare  of  our  market.  Tlie  bill 
is  designed  to  establish  a  ceiling  over  im- 
ports while  permitting  them  to  partici- 
pate proportionately  in  the  domestic 
consumption  of  any  product  made  .sub- 
ject to  a  ceiling. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  fair  approach  to  the  import  prob- 
lem. What  IS  intended  and  what  the  bill 
would  accomplish  is  market  participa- 
tion by  imports  on  an  orderly  basis 
rather  than  their  running  wild  and  caus- 
ing market  disruption  for  our  own  pro- 
ducers. 

In  too  many  instances  in  recent  years 
imports  have  started  at  a  moderate  level 
and  laced  upward,  each  successive  year 
capturing  a  rising  .^hare  of  the  market. 
Not  only  did  this  rapid  upward  trend  up- 
set the  domestic  industry;  it  cast  a  pall 
over  investment  prospects  and  chilled  all 
plans  for  expanding  production.  It 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear  on  indus- 
tiy  to  automate,  which  is  to  say,  to  re- 


duce employment  by  broad-scale  worker 
drsplacement  as  a  means  of  warding  off 
yet  greater  floods  of  imports. 

The  result,  as  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  before  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment went  into  effect,  was  declining  em- 
ployment, low  profits,  retrenchment,  and 
stagnation. 

Only  after  the  countries  shipping  to 
this  country  agreed  to  restrict  their  ex- 
ports did  the  cotton  textile  industry 
show  improvement.  Profits  rose  to  a  more 
attractive  level,  investments  climbed 
sharply,  helped  by  lower  taxes  through 
investment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation, and  production  and  employ- 
ment rose.  Yet  imports  actually  in- 
creased, in  fact,  virtually  doubled  in  5 
or  6  years. 

Thus  was  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of 
sensible  import  restraints.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  if  cotton  textile  im- 
ports had  not  been  restricted  the  princi- 
pal industry  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been 
ruined. 

Yet.  it  was  not  necessary  to  stop  im- 
ports or  to  hold  them  at  a  specified  yard- 
age of  cloth.  They  were  allowed  to  grow. 
True,  they  were  setting  out  of  hand  a 
year  ago  because  of  lax  compliance:  but 
the  principle  of  live  and  let  live  was 
demonstrated  as  a  superior  approach, 
both  to  extreme  restriction  and  rampant 
invasion  of  the  market  by  low-cost 
textiles. 

The  approach  represented  by  the  fair 
international  trade  bill  has  precisely 
these  merits:  it  is  not  restrictive  except 
of  wild  import  expansion,  and  it  recog- 
nizes the  claim  of  imports  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  market 

This  is  better  by  far  than  a  tariff  for 
at  least  two  reasons: 

First.  A  tariff  that  would  moderate  im- 
ports from  the  European  countries  would 
leave  our  market  wide  open  to  import 
from  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  low- 
wage  areas. 

Second.  A  tariff  high  enough  to  re- 
strict or  moderate  imports  from  the 
Orient  would  exclude  most  imports  from 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  that  in 
order  to  export  we  must  import.  We  all 
kiiow  that  to  be  a  self-e\1dent  truth: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  lay 
our  industries  open  to  highly  destructive 
imports.  The  Umted  States  is  in  fact  a 
better  market  for  imports  when  it  is  in  a 
prosperous  state.  It  does  not  make  a  good 
market  when  some  of  our  major  indus- 
tries are  driven  to  stagnation  by  unre- 
stricted imports  that  undersell  our  own 
producers. 

In  recent  years  our  imports  of  manu- 
factured products  have  been  rising  very 
rapidly.  In  the  textile  industry  imports 
of  woolen  goods  have  severely  disturbed 
our  domestic  manufacturers.  Imports  of 
steel  have  risen  to  an  11-  to  12-percent 
penetration  of  our  market  for  steel  prod- 
ucts. We  were  long  exporters  of  steel  on 
balance.  In  the  past  10  years  we  have 
fallen  far  behind  with  our  exports  while 
imports  have  risen  several  fold.  In  the 
case  of  typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
and  consumer  electronics  we  have  been 
badly  troimced:  and  the  trend  continues. 
Our  footwear  market  is  being  innun- 
dated  by  imports.  Numerous  other  lines 
of  goods  are  feeUng  the  impact. 
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There  is  no  valid  objection  to  a  rise 
m  imporus  if  the  mcrease  is  moderate 
and  predictable;  and  the  most  important 
of  these  is  predictability.  Predictability 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  investment  cli- 
mate. Otherwise  investment  seeks  for- 
eign outlets  in  preference  to  the  domes- 
tic. 

Should  the  industrial  activity  attrib- 
utable to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
slacken  we  would  find  ourselves  desper- 
ately beset  by  imports  of  a  growing  va- 
riety. Our  tariffs  are  already  so  low  that 
we  need  expect  nothing  else.  A  mere  re- 
tardation of  the  Kennedy  round  such  as 
is  offered  by  some  European  countries, 
allowing  us  to  ix)stpone  our  cuts,  while 
they  accelerate  their  own  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  our  exports,  would  mean  very 
little.  Our  present  level  of  tariff  is  very 
low  and  sufficiently  low  already  to  offer 
little  restraint  to  imports.  Minor  foreign 
tariff  reductions,  such  as  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  European  offer,  would 
cause  hardly  a  ripple. 

We  have  indeed  all  but  abandoned  the 
tariff  as  a  means  of  regulating  imijorts; 
but  the  problem  to  which  the  tariff  was 
addressed  is  still  with  us.  Setting  aside 
a  reasonable  share  of  our  market 
through  import  ceilings  offers  the  most 
suitable  substitute. 

Absolute  quotas  on  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts individually  arranged,  product  by 
product,  have  been  suggested:  and  it 
may  come  to  that.  However,  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  fair  interna- 
tional trade  bill  would  be  open  to  all 
industries  on  an  equal  footing  and  would 
also  be  more  moderate  and  yet  effective. 
The  bill  would  not  disturb  existing 
quotas. 
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I  hope  that  many  other  Members  will 
join  in  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  give  it  their  full  support  I  trust 
that  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  an  early  date. 
This  legislation  should  sUnd  liigh  on  our 
legislative  calendar 


DOMESTIC     PROGRAMS     STRAINED 
BY    VIETNAM    WAR 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  gravely  con- 
cerned with  the  severe  strains  placed  on 
our  domestic  programs  by  the  Vietnam 
war.  Moneys  which  we  have  voted  for 
those  programs  are  held  in  re.scrve  while 
the  external  conflict  goes  on. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  almost  $11  million  frozen  in 
a  resene  fund.  That  money  was  to  have 
been  used  for  construction  projects  in  12 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  That 
is  the  effect  of  program  reduction  in  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

So  that  other  Senators  may  liave  the 
benefit  of  the  breakdown  of  the,se  figures, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  on 
this  subject  be  juinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHfRltS  AND  WIIOLIFE-EFFECT  OF  PROGRAM  RtOUCllON,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


State  and  congressional  district 

Reserve 

.   .  Ohio.  5th. 

145,  (HW 

Kentucky,  bih 

:  33  nnn 

Arizona,  3d 

North  Dakota,  hi 

Florida.  1st 

New  Yoik.  3Mh 

Texas,  l«th 

Georgia,  8lh,  . . 

South  Dakota  ' 

.  Illinois.  8th.. 

,!   (jilli 

Montana.  2d 

OLIihnma    6th                                                 .     .     . 

.  I'j.  (j'.jO 

.......  District ol  Columbia .  

9.175.000 

Appropriation  item 

Construction: 

Blackbird  Research  Laboralory 

Wolt  Creek  (ish  hatchery .   . 

Willow  Beach  fish  hatchery 

Valley  City  lish  hatchery. 

Panama  City  Fisherv  Research  Laboratoiy 

lastern  Fish  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Port  Aransas  Fishery  Research  Laboratory 

Oketenokee  Refuge. - 

WPA  development 

Chautauqua  Reluge 

UL  Bend  Refuge 

Wichita  Mountains  Reluge 

National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 

Total 

<  Located  in  several  States  and/or  congressional  districts. 

Mr  METCALF    Mr.  President,  contin-  mous  consent  that  the  table  listing  those 

uing  With  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  [unds^  and  m^eir  intended  use  be  printed 

I  find  that  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  objection,  the  table  was 

Control  Administration  has  frozen  funds  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

totaling  nearly  S32  million.  I  ask  unani-  follows: 

FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION  BUREAU-EFFECT  OF  PROGRAM  REDUCTION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1%8 

Reserve 


;ij,836,000 


Appropriation  item 


State  and  congressional  district 


Buildings  and  facilities;  „u  ^    ,  ,    j  oj  i\ 

National  Marine  Water  Quality  Research  Laboratory Rhode  Island,  Zd »'• 

Great  Lakes  Regional  Laboratory Michigan  2d  .^  .     ,    '      ,V,,V 

Water  pollution  control  laboratory     Boston,  Mass  (location  not  yet  specified). 

Plannmp  of  water  pollution  control  laboratory  Vicksburg-Jackson.  Miss,  (location  not  yet 

specified).  ,^^ 

Acid  mine  drainage  held  demonstration  activity  .  Various  In  Appalachian  region l.Zi^.vwt 


.733.000 

.543,242 

,582,829 

160.000 


Total,  buildings  and  facilities — 

Construction  grants  for  waste  treatment  works. 


Various,  not  speciiier)..- 23, 


293.071 
438,000 


Total. 


31,731.000 
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Mr  METC.MjF  Mr,  President,  these 
cables  are  not  intended  to  be  all  inclu- 
sive. From  time  to  time,  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record  additional  figures  identify- 
ing reserve  funds  frozen  in  other  bu- 
reaus within  the  E>epartment  of  the  In- 
:erior,  What  I  have  listed  today  is  mere- 
ly a  beginning — something  for  all  of  us 
to  think  about^as  we  wori-y  about  the 
unfortunate  effect  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  having  on  domestic  programs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION ACT  HELP  FOR  RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN  NARR.ATED  BY 
MARY  JANE  BODE 


Ma)/  /.7.   nifis 


PUBLIC    LAW    4Sn 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15693 
was  passed  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  345 
to  42  This  bill  principally  extended  titles 
I  and  II  of  PubUc  Law  480  for  1  more 
year.  This  program  was  first  promulgated 
and  paissed  by  the  83d  Congress  as  a 
method  of  unplementing  the  farm  pro- 
gram by  expanding  foreign  markets  and 
thus  alleviating  our  then  bulging  fann 
surplus  problems.  It  also  allowed  us'the 
humaniUrian  opportunity  of  feeding 
millions  of  hungry  people  overseas.  Such 
a  program  would  help  to  equate  supply 
vita  demand.  In  general,  it  has  been 
successful  in  accomplishing  some  prog- 
ress toward  these  worthy  goals. 

However,  proper  administration  is 
sorely  needed  if  it  is  to  be  fully  effective 
and  helpful  to  domestic  food  producers. 
Violent  swings  and  lack  of  continuity  of. 
sales  under  Public  Law  480  create  a  very 
severe  blow  to  the  building  of  stable 
overseas  mf-.rkets.  or  to  the  planning  by 
American  farmers.  Proper  administration 
would  help  to  prevent  such  violent  fluc- 
tuations. I  refer  specifically  to  the  case 
of  daily  products,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing table,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
to  fully  document  my  contention.  Public 
Law  480  sales  are  listed  herein  under  the 
column  of  noncommercial  sales. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture last  year  to  have  amendments 
made  in  the  tariffs  for  dairy  products  in 
order  to  provide  some  protection  for  the 
dair\'  producers  in  America. 

As  you  will  note,  we  exported  almost 
eight  times  the  amount  of  imports  in 
1964 — while  in  1965.  the  ratio  dropped 
to  2  to  1.  But  the  crushing  blow  Is 
the  sorry  picture  in  1966  and  1967,  when 
imports  exceeded  exports  each  year  by 
over  2  billion  pounds.  The  table  follows: 

IWillions  of  pounds) 


Year 


Exports 


Commercial 


Noncom- 
mercial 


Total 


Imports 


1964.... 

370 

6.504 

6.874 

S30 

1965... 

417 

1,422 

1.839 

918 

1966.... 

780 

0 

780 

2.  775 

1967.... 

354 

10 

364 

2,855 

HON    RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXA.S 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President. 
under  title  III  of  the  Elementaiy  and 
SecondaiT  Education  Act,  innovative  and 
exemplaiy  programs  shaping  the  educa- 
tion spectrum  are  in  progress  across  the 
Nation.  One  of  these,  for  retarded  chil- 
dren at  the  Austin  State  School,  in  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  is  chi'onicled  in  an  interesting 
and  informative  article  written  by  Maiy 
Jane  Bode  and  published  in  the  May  1968 
issue  of  "American  Education,"  tlie  offi- 
cial magazine  of  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Entitled,  "You  Are  My  Sunshine,"  the 
article  successfully  conveys  tlie  progress 
made  possible  through  title  III. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
You  Are  My  Su:^shine:  This  Playground  Is 
More  Than  Play  for  the  Handicapped  at 
Texas'   Austin   State   School 

(By  Mary  Jane  Bode) 
"Come  on.  Harold!  Come  on!"  While  teach- 
ers and  schoolmates  shoui  encouragement, 
the  big  shouldered  boy  runs  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  can  carry  him.  It's  a  funny  rvin. 
like  a  goose-stepping  soldier  trying  des- 
perately to  get  In  step,  like  the  nm  of  some- 
one who  was  learning  for  the  second  time. 
But  Harold  never  learned  to  run  a  first 
time.  He  is  one  of  more  than  2.400  mentally 
retarded  residents  of  the  Austin  State  School 
in  .■\ustin.  Tex.  His  mental  age  hangs  far 
below  his  13  years,  and  he  is  in  a  group  des- 
ignated "profoundly  retarded." 

Harold's  lone  competitor  in  the  foot  race 
suddenly  leaves  the  dirt  track  and  saunters 
over  to  examine  the  minature  castle  on  the 
obstacle  course.  "Come  on.  Bryan."  his  sup- 
porters urge.  But  their  cheers  do  not  pene- 
trate his  consciousness. 

A  young  teacher  runs  up  to  him.  grabs 
his  hand  and.  smiling  and  shouting,  runs 
with  him,  though  she  does  not  mention  that 
Harold  has  already  passed  the  finish  line. 
The  race,  the  teachers,  and  the  castle  are 
all  part  of  a  project  formidably  titled.  'Func- 
tional Concepts  in  Physical  Education  Pro- 
grams for  Retardates."  funded  by  a  grant 
under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  Now  in  its  second 
year,  the  project  was  designed  to  develop 
physical  education  programs  and  functional 
playground  equipment  for  retardates.  Al- 
ready it  is  changing  the  behavior  patterns  of 
many  children  at  Austin  State  School. 

Stanley,  one  of  the  smaller  boys  yelling 
loudly  if  somewhat  Incoherently  for  Harold, 
is  seven  years  old.  "He  started  talking  when 
he  entered  this  program.  He  had  never  talked 
before,"  said  project  director  Guy  M.  Owen,  a 
tall,  yellow-haired,  27-year-old  physical  edu- 
cation Instructor  who  Joined  the  project 
while  working  on  a  doctorate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

"A  lot  of  people  thought  you  couldn't  try 
competition  among  retardates,"  Owen  con- 
tinued. "The  fact  is  they  like  It.  They  re- 
spond to  it  beautifully." 

A  short  distance  up  the  rolling  grounds 
from  the  race  was  a  long-time  resident  of 
the  school,  a  fellow  In  his  mldtwentles.  He 
was  singing  the  same  verse  of  ^'You  Are  My 


Sunshine"  over  and  over,  pausing  each  time 
to  smile  as  though  to  audience  approval. 
Two  other  boys  walked  close  by,  but  the 
singer  paid  them  no  notice. 

"They  all  used  to  act  autistic,"  Owen  said. 
".At  first,  there  was  no  group  involvement 
at  all.  Once  they  start  moving  into  the  group, 
we  can  begin  to  work  with  them." 

The  project  has  also  given  the  campus  a 
facelifting.  Drab  tool  sheds  and  corrugated 
outbuildings  have  been  transformed  by  the 
teachers  into  orange,  green,  red.  and  blue 
eyecatohers,  decorated  with  cowboys  and 
broncos,  monkeys  at  play,  and  giant  paper 
dolls.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  2.5-acre 
boys'  playground  is  an  area  that  resembles 
an  amusement  park.  This  is  the  obstacle 
course,  where  the  children  may  enter  an 
Igloo  and  climb  out  its  top.  run  inside  a 
castle,  and  up  and  around  its  balcony  and 
down;  scoot  over  an  elephant  ramp  and 
across  a  pig's  bridge,  and  then  scramble  up  a 
ladder  and  slide  down  a  slide. 

Closer  to  the  dormitories  are  the  rope- 
climbing  and  overhead-ladder  equipment, 
the  three-level  bar  hurdle,  barrels,  and  a  log 
obstacle  course.  Adjacent  to  that  is  a  3,000- 
square-foot  multiple  court  area  for  relay 
games,  volley  ball,  deck  tennis,  and  hop- 
.scotch  A  short,  hard-surfaced  running  track 
was  laid  out  diagonally  to  two  sandpits  so 
the  boys  can  broad  Jump  from  any  direction 
they  care  to  run,   lOwen  is  a  realist.* 

The  swimming  area  consists  of  a  three- 
foot-deep  pool  and  a  wading  pool,  separated 
by  a  wide  concrete  slab.  There  is  also  a  show- 
er pool — a  shallow  pool  of  long,  rambling, 
free-form  design  with  shower  towers  rising 
from  it  like  giant  mushrooms.  It  was  built 
apart  from  the  playground  and  adjacent  to 
a  dormitory  for  profoundly  retarded  chil- 
dren. School  physicians  certify  children  for 
the  swimming  program  separately  from  their 
physical   education  program   approvals. 

"Swimming  is  ',ery  good  for  the  physically 
handicapped."  Owen  said.  "We're  thinking  of 
building  a  rolling  apparatus  to  get  the  cere- 
bral palsied  to  the  shower  pool. 

Watching  and  hearing  the  laughter  and 
healthy  excitement  of  the  footrace  between 
Harold  and  Bryan,  one  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  not  too  many  years  ago  the 
only  sounds  iieard  at  Austin  State  were 
screams  and  cries  of  anguish. 

The  school,  wliich  opened  50  years  ago. 
has  always  been  considered  progressive.  But 
"progressive"  is  a  relative  term.  There  had 
never  been  sufficient  funds  or  staff  to  allow 
any  real  effort  in  physical  education.  "Moet 
of  these  children  never  knew  how  to  move 
before.  '  Owen  said.  "They  didn't  know  how 
to  use  their  bodies. '" 

Now  the  Federal  grant  is  helping  change 
all  that.  With  a  first-year  budget  of  $100,960 
the  staff  was  made  up  mostly  of  part-time 
workers:  Six  special  education  imdergrad- 
uates  and  six  physical  education  undergrad- 
uates as  teachers,  two  gradute  students  han- 
dling curriculiun  and  program,  two  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  technicians,  two  archi- 
tectural enginers.  and  two  secretaries.  F\ill- 
time  help  consisted  of  a  maintenance  man 
and  Owen. 

It  is  unusual  for  title  III  ESEA  funds  to 
be  used  for  construction.  .Approval  was  given 
in  this  case  inasmuch  as  building  the  simple 
equipment  was  basic  to  the  innovative  idea. 
Less  than  20  percent  of  the  first-year  budget 
went  for  construction;  the  staff  added  the 
imagination  and  elbow  grease  needed  to  turn 
what  was  once  a  dreary  pasture  into  a  mini- 
Disneyland. 

'The  project  crew  has  been  working  with 
400  children,  with  another  1.000  waiting  in 
the  vings.  "We're  holding  these  until  we 
know  what  we  really  want,"  Owen  said. 

The  retardates  range  in  age  from  six  to 
60.  They  are  divided  into  four  adaptive  levels: 
profoundly  retarded,  trainable,  highly  train- 
able, and  educable.  Most  are  trainable. 
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The  first  students  enrolled  in  the  outdoor 
program  were  ambulatory  boys,  most  of  them 
between  ages  six  and  13.  Their  IQ's  fell  be- 
tween 20  and  50.  At  first  they  were  brought 
out  in  groups  of  eight  with  two  teachers. 
After  a  month,  one  teacher  could  work  with 
12  or  14  children. 

The  groups  are  scheduled  for  40-mlnute 
periods,  five  days  a  week.  "Pick  a  time,  any 
time  of  the  day,"  Owen  said,  "and  you'll  find 
them  out  here," 

Getting  them  out  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  Owen  and  his  supervisors  have  to 
schedule  classes  according  to  their  part-time 
teachers'  class  times,  and  they  have  to  take 
students  at  times  convenient  to  the  dormi- 
tory attendants  and  school  staff.  With  the 
profovindly  retarded  groups,  the  student 
teachers  have  to  join  the  dormitory  "who's 
got  the  shoes"  scramble  before  they  can  even 
begin   the   physical   education   period. 

•These  children  Just  won't  keep  their  shoes 
on."  laughed  instructor  Dick  Smith,  who 
majors  in  physical  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  when  he's  not  playing  profes- 
sional baseball  with  the  .Atlanta  Braves'  or- 
ganization. 'They  take  off  their  shoes,  and 
get  them  mixed  up  with  the  other  kids'  shoes, 
and  then  we  have  to  match  shoes  and  get  the 
right  pair  on  the  right  boy." 

Two  teachers  led  a  group  of  boys  out  to 
the  fairyland  obstacle  course.  As  they  all  took 
off  in  their  own  running  patterns,  the  boys 
followed  teachers  for  a  time,  then  teachers 
followed  the  boys. 

One  teacher  stopped  to  discourage  a  very 
little  boy.  about  six.  from  taking  punches  at 
someone  twice  his  size. 

On  the  four-square  court,  a  boy  sat  pulling 
grass  up  blade  by  blade  while  his  group  mem- 
bers learned  to  jump. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do."  Owen  said,  "is 
provide  an  area  in  which  they  can  develop. 
We  teach  the  basic  movements:  walking, 
Jumping,  skipping,  galloping,  walking  on  toes, 
leaping.  .And  all  the  equipment  is  designed 
to  teach  them  how  to  vise  these  movements. 
"It's  wonderful  to  watch  them  learn  to  use 
their  bodies."  he  went  on.  "And  when  they 
learn  to  run,  they  find  it  so  exhilarating.  You 
know  how  a  toddler  acts  when  he  first  dis- 
covers he  can  run.  He  runs  and  runs  every 
chance  he  can  get. 

"A  normal  child  learns  many  things  on  his 
own  that  a  retarded  child  has  to  be  taught. 
But  because  the  retardates  have  the  same 
desires  and  needs  as  other  children,  we  found 
it  good  strategy  to  approach  this  program 
from  a  normal  child  angle. 

"They're  happier  than  the  average  child. 
Tliey're  very  loyal.  They'll  learn  your  name 
and'  call  you  by  name  every  time  they  see 
you.  I'm  trying  to  Impress  the  teachers  with 
the  importance  of  responding  to  this.  At  any 
age.  a  person  needs  to  feel  he's  accomplish- 
ing something." 

The  teachers  work  hard  with  their  charges, 
and  the  children  respond  warmly  to  their 
encouragement.  The  student  teachers  have 
contributed  many  good,  sound  ideas  to  the 
project 

Owen  and  his  supervisors  use  Fridays  to 
evaluate  students  and  teachers,  because  a 
continuing  evaluation  program  is  considered 
essential.  Every  four  months,  two  weeks  are 
devoted  to  inservice  training  and  discussion. 
Owen  is  also  planning  a  training  program 
for  about  250  State  school  attendants.  Al- 
ready some  dorm  helpers,  who  are  in  the 
group  of  highly  trainable  retardates,  are 
doing  workouts  with  the  boys.  But  the  hired 
attendants  will  have  to  be  educated  to  the 
idea. 

"It  will  be  good  for  the  attendants  as  well 
as  the  children,"  says  Owen,  "It  will  fill  in 
a  lot  of  the  void  of  just  being  in  dorms,  and 
make   attendants   and   children    happier," 

.\n  $11,600  portion  of  the  $69,771  second 
year  project  budget  is  earmarked  for  con- 
struction of  a  women's  playground,  -Second 
year   plans   also   call   for    18    undergraduate 
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teachers,  two  half-time  con.struction  work- 
ers, one  architectural  engineer,  two  super- 
visors, and  Owen.  And  the  project  haa  a  gift: 
a  Volunteer  to  America.  Elsa  Ruiz  of  La  Plata. 
Argentina,  who  is  teaching  deaf  retardates 
and  assisting  the  State  school  projects  by 
testing  Spanish-speaking  children. 

The  women's  recreation  grounds  Is  a  scenic 
area  shaded  by  stately  trees,  but  play  equip- 
ment is  scarce  and  in  need  of  repair.  A  leaf- 
swamped  swimming  pool  obviously  hasn't 
been  used  for  years, 

■It  can't  be  fixed  for  swimming,"  Owen 
said  sadly,  "but  we  hope  to  fix  it  up  for 
roller  skating  and  volley  ball." 

Most  of  the  female  students  are  adult,  so 
Owen  started  thinking  of  their  physical  edu- 
cation program  along  more  adult  lines.  He 
ciune  up  with  the  idea  of  a  hiking  trail, 
leading  from  the  boys  playground,  to  the 
women's  area  and  then  almost  to  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  campus— nearly  a  mile 
walk. 

The  older  women  are  working  on  a  fitness 
program.  "They  were  really  out  of  shape," 
Owen  observed.  "But  we  started  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  program  and  they  were 
real  receptive." 

Owen  mentioned  that  teachers  were  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  routine  of  the 
RCAF  exercise  program,  which  is  difJicult 
for  manv  normal  people  to  follow  without  a 
book,  was  memorized  quickly  by  .some  of  the 
retardates. 

.An  evening  program  is  also  in  progress  for 
groups  of  adult  male  residents,  many  of 
whom  work  in  jobs  in  cafeterias,  stores,  and 
schools  in  the  city  during  the  day.  Owen  is 
trying  to  make  that  program  enjoyable  as 
well  as  beneficial  by  introducing  croquet  and 
golf.  Every  working  person  knows  it's  difn- 
cult  to  get  enthusiastic  about  exercise  after 
a  hard  da  v. 

"After  the  older  students  get  along  in  their 
programs,"  Owen  .said,  "we  hope  to  uke  them 
to  the  city  park  for  a  hike  and  a  wiener  roast 
as  a  motivating  factor. 

Tlie  staff  is  making  a  photographic  history 
of  the  project  effort.  A  darkroom  has  been 
added  to  the  project  office,  and  members  de- 
velop black  and  white  photos  and  slides  of 
significant  events. 

"We're  working  on  motor  development, 
physical  fitness,  and  the  development  of 
sports  skills."  Owen  said,  "and  we  hope  to  hit 
on  a  few  other  things,  such  as  social  and  per- 
sonality development.  We're  trying  to  decide 
on  the  types  of  activities  that  need  to  be 
taught  to  achieve  these  goals,  and  hope  we 
can  make  sound  decisions  so  that  all  schools 
can  use  this  Information." 

One  of  the  group's  chief  ambitions  Is  to 
reach  the  very  young  retardates  ( the  earliest 
enrollment  age'is  usually  six)  who  can  qual- 
ify medically  for  physical  education.  Haunted 
by  the  sight  of  grown  retardates  struggling 
to  learn  basic  body  movements,  Owen  said, 
"We  think  the  retarded  need  to  be  provided 
with  this  equipment  and  education  at  an 
early  age.  so  thev  can  use  their  bodies." 
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WHAT  SURTAX  MEANS  TO  VOU 


What  StruTAX  Means  to  YotJ 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Assume  the  10  percent  surtax  on  individual 
incomes  retroactive  to  April  1  finally  becomes 
law.  This  would  mean  an  effective  surtax 
rate  in  calendar  1968  of  7'j  percent  How 
would  this  affect  you,  a  married  taxpayer  fil- 
ing a  joint  return? 

If  your  income  after  all  deductions  and 
exemptions  in  calenda«Ll968  comes  to  around 
$8,000,  it  would  mean 'an  Income  tax  increase 
of  about  $103  50  this  yeStr,  which  would  aver- 
age out  over  a  full  52  weeks  to  Just  under  .?2 
a  week. 

If  your  Income  after  all  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions this  calendar  year  comes  to  around 
$16,000,  it  would  mean  an  income  tax  in. 
crease  of  about  .$244  50,  which  would  aver- 
age out  over  a  full  52  weeks  to  about  $4  70 
a  week. 

Only  if  your  taxable  income  is  In  the 
$44,000  range,  would  your  lax  increase  lor 
calendar  1968  mound  into  the  four  figures. 
The  total  would  be  $1,064.50  or  a  bit  more 
than  $20  a  week. 

impact    moderate  \ 

This,  mind  you,  is  a  surtax  You  do  not 
flgtire  it  as  a  regular  7'2  percent  tax  on  your 
1968  taxable  income  ( income  after  all  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions).  You  do  figure  it  as  a 
7' 2  tax  on  the  tax  you  report  that  you  owe 
on  vour  1968  income 

The  essence  of  this  is  that  the  tax  sur- 
charge will  have  a  more  modest  Impact  on 
your  family  financial  position  than  many 
iiow  believe.  Admittedly,  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  even  a  tax  rise  of  $1  a  week  is  very 
important  and  in  fact  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  acknowledges  this  by  ex- 
empting from  the  surtax  millions  of  married 
taxpayers  reporting  less  than  $3,000. 

But  in  the  higher  income  brackets  the 
impact  will  be  moderate.  Even  the  married 
t;\xpayer  with  $100,000  of  income  this  year 
will  pay  only  $3,388.50  more,  equal  to  about 
$65  a  week , 

implication    basic 
Over  and  beyond  the  specific  dollar.s-and- 
cents  meaning  to  you.  this  surt;»x  will  have 
basic  implications. 

First,  It  will  help  moderate  the  demand  for 
poods  and  services  and,  by  so  doing,  mark  the 
first  step  back  from  inflationary  price  in- 
creases and  toward  reasonable  price  stability. 
Second,  the  tax  increase,  plus  spending 
cuts,  will  be  a  clear  signal  to  our  foreign 
creditors  of  U.S.  fiscal  responsibility  and 
thus  will  help  increase  confidence  m  our 
dollar's  integrity. 

Third,  the  move  will  help  curb  today's  In- 
terest rate  up-splral.  There  may  be  no  major 
or  quick  easing  of  interest  rates  but  the 
threat  of  an  intolerable  money  squeeze  will 
be  off. 

These  fiscal  steps  will  cool  the  fever  in  our 
economy  but  not  put  us  through  the  WTlnger. 
They  represent  a  belated  financial  acknowl- 
edgement that  we  have  long  been  fighting  a 
military  war. 

Here's  a  table,  prepared  lor  me  by  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  against  which 
you  can  match  yourself  to  see  how  you  would 
make  out. 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or     ;.iVV     MLXUu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  V/ashington  Sunday  Star 
this  past  Sunday  published  an  article  by 
Sylvia  Porter  on  the  proposed  10-percent 
surtax.  This  article  very  clearly  and  sim- 
ply outlines  what  the  surtax  will  mean  to 
us  as  individuals.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  inserting  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 


Taiable 

Tai today 

71.,  percent 

Total  1968  tax 

income 

surtax 

14.000 

t620 

S46  50 

(666  50 

8  000 

1.380 

103,  50 

1.483  50 

12.000 

2  260 

169.  50 

2. 429  50 

16  000 

3,260 

244.50 

3.  504  50 

20.000 

4.380 

328.  50 

4.708  50 

24.000 

S,660 

424  50 

6.084  50 

28  000 

7.100 

532.  50 

7.632  50 

32.000 

8,660 

649  50 

9.  309  50 

36  000 

10,340 

775  50 

il,li5  50 

40  000 

12, 140 

910  50 

'.3.050  50 

44  000 

14,060 

1,054.50 

15.114  5C 

52.000 

18,060 

1.354  50 

19,414  5C 

64,000 

24.420 

1.831.50 

26, 151  5C 

76,000 

31.020 

2.  326  50 

33  346  5C 

88  000 

37.980 

2,848  50 

40.828  50 

100  000 

15,180 

3,  388  50 

48. 5S8  50 

200.000 

110.980 

8.323.50 

119.303  50 

f- 
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HANDICAPPED  WORKERS  OP 

AMERICA 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

..r   IVDMN  f 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneidau,  May  15.  1968 

M:  H.ARTKE  Mr  President,  there  is 
a  segment  in  our  working  force  today 
'A  hose  capabilities  are  areat  and  who 
a:e  deserving  of  greater  recognition  of 
their  achievements  They  are  the  handi- 
capped workers  of  America  It  is  im- 
portant that  ail  of  us  take  note  of  the 
pot-ential  and  abilities  of  the  handi- 
capped per.'iO!'!  to  compete  favorably  with 
eniployefs  unincumbeied  by  physical 
disabilities. 

Recently  it  ha-s  come  to  my  attention 
that  members  of  each  age  group  have 
become  aware  of  the  needs  and  capac- 
ities of  the  handicapped  worker.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  a  well-written  essay 
from  a  talented  young  coiistituent.  Miss 
Nancv  Sutherland,  of  Michigan  City. 
Ind  M;ij>  Sutherland  has  pointed  out 
some  of  the  challenges  being  met  by 
our  handicapped  citizens  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Sutherland's  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There   being   no  objection,   the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Ch.\llence  or  Employment  Barriers  to 

THE  HANDIC.^PPEI> A  COMMUNrTT  SURVEY 

(By  Nancy  Sutherland) 

John  Doe.  the  average  American,  was  born 
of  parents  with  an  average  income  and  In- 
herited average  Intelligence.  He  went  through 
gr.ide  school,  high  school,  and  part  of  col- 
lege. He  married  an  average  girl  and  they 
had  three  children  He  will  work  at  his 
average  Job  until  he  retires  between  the  ages 
of  60  and  65.  Chances  are  you  can  Identify 
with  this  person.  However,  there  are  Ameri- 
cans who  were  born  of  parents  with  an  aver- 
age income  and  who  inherited  average  in- 
telligence but  are  unable  to  work  at  an  aver- 
age Job — because  of  a  handicap. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  over  a  half- 
million  people  who  are  classified  as  physi- 
cally handicapped. 1  What  types  of  Impair- 
ments does  the  term  handicapped  include? 

The  dictionary  deSnes  the  word  handi- 
capped as  ■something  that  hinders  or  disad- 
vantages a  person.  "  In  previous  years  polio 
was  the  disease  which  resulted  in  the  largest 
number  of  handicaps.  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  polio  vaccine  however,  this  crippling 
disease  has  become  almost  extinct.  For  ex- 
ample, out  of  the  approximately  12.000  stu- 
dents presently  enrolled  m  Michigan  City 
Area  Schools,  there  Is  one  case  of  post-polio 
paralysis.  Specialists  now  attribute  the  ma- 
jority of  handicaps  to  four  diseases:  cerebral 
palsy,  rheumatic  fever,  epilepsy  and  muscu- 
lar dystrophy  The  remaining  afflictions  are 
the  result  of  either  accidents  or  congenital 
malformations.  Deafness  and  blindness  are 
also   classified   as   physical   handicaps.' 

Cures  for  these  diseases  are  yet  to  be  found, 
but  through  the  work  of  such  organizations 
as  Easter  Seal  and  ■  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  control 
measures  have  been  discovered.  Epileptic 
seizures  can  be  controlled  by  drugs;  rheu- 
matic fever  can  be  controlled  by  hormones. 
Physical  therapy  and  training  in  muscle 
control   can   help   victims  of   cerebral   palsy 
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and  muscular  dystrophy.  The  number  of  con- 
genital malformations  can  be  decreased,  if 
not  completely  erased,  by  better  care  of  wom- 
en during  pregnancy 

With  the  aid  of  control  measures,  it  has 
become  possible  to  educate  two-thirds  of 
handicapped  children  In  the  United  States  in 
regular  day  school  classes  '  At  the  present 
time,  the  special  education  program  in  Mich- 
igan City  Involves  123  students  The  main 
reason  for  the  small  number  of  students  is 
the  lack  of  qualified  Instructors  In  our  area  ' 
The  grade  school  chlldi-en  who  are  severely 
handlcapp>ed  attend  the  Therapy  Center;  the 
others  go  to  school  at  Knapp  Elementary 
School.  A  special  bus  with  a  hydraulic  lift 
provides  transpKirtatlon  for  the  students  In 
addition  Michigan  City  schools  have  a 
school-home  program  by  which  bedridden  or 
hospitalized  students  are  able  to  "attend" 
classes  through  an  Intercom.  ■' 

In  the  education  of  handicapped  children, 
the  Instructor's  aim  Is  to  teach  the  child  to 
become  an  independent,  self-supporting  citi- 
zen, rather  than  to  stress  academics  as  in 
average  schools.  Thus,  vocational  training  is 
very  Important  " 

In  Michigan  City  vocational  training  of 
handicapped  students  begins  In  high  school 
The  students  have  one-half  day  of  classroom 
work  and  one-half  day  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing After  graduating  from  high  school.  Mr. 
Newman  who  Is  Michigan  City's  special 
education  Instructor  on  the  secondary  level, 
helps  the  graduates  get  Jobs  Frequently  they 
are  employed  where  they  received  their  voca- 
tional training. 

When  applying  for  Jobs,  handicapped  peo- 
ple face  barriers  which  do  not  affect  the 
physically  fit.  Many  employers  ask  these 
questions  before  hiring  the  handic^ipped  Is 
their  motivation  below  normal  because  of 
their  psychological  feeling  of  inferiority?  Is 
their  production  rate  below  normal  due  to 
their  physical  Impairment?  Are  they  a  safety 
risk;  do  they  affect  company  insurance?  Tlie 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is  "No!" 

Actually,  motivation  of  handicapped  work- 
ers Is  usually  above  average  because  they 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  work  In  a 
stu-vey  conducted  by  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
It  was  proven  that  the  production  rate  of 
handicapped  workers  is  one  percent  better 
than  the  production  of  unimpaired  workers 
Also,  the  f>ercentage  of  on-the-job  injuries 
was  less  among  handicapped  employees  than 
among  unimpaired  employees.' 

Several  business  concerns  In  Michigan  City 
indicated  that  their  handicapped  workers 
were  an  asset  to  their  companies.  They  work 
hard,  they  are  rarely  absent  and  they  are 
always  on  time  In  addition,  handicapped 
employees  do  not  raise  Insurance  rates.  Bill 
Paul,  who  is  the  Personnel  Director  of  Joy 
Manufacturing  Company  In  Michigan  City, 
confirmed  this  by  saying.  "Group  Insurance 
rates  .ire  set  by  the  number  of  employees 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  type  of 
employees." 

Moreover,  handicapped  employees  usually 
have  very  good  morale.  This  is  evidenced  by 
Mrs.  Story,  a  bookkeeper  employed  by  Audio 
Industries  Incorporated  in  Michigan  City, 
who  views  her  handicap  as  follows:  "I  am 
handicapped  myself  and  I  have  found  that 
It  has  helped  me  drive  ahead  rather  than 
deferred  me.  ' 

Mrs.  Story  is  one  of  over  a  hundred  handi- 
capped persons  employed  by  eleven  major 
manufacturing  firnis  in  Michigan  City.  Out 
of  the  twenty-four  major  business  concerns 
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Help  Open  the  Doors. 
-  Herbert  Yahrt(f  s.  Gains  for  Handicapped 
Children,  p  2. 


'  Romaine  P.  Mackle,  Education  of  Crip- 
pled Children  in  the   United  States,  p.  3. 

'  Richard  Surber,  Director  of  Special  Edu- 
cation for  Michigan  City  Area  Schools. 

-Ibid. 

■'Richard  Surber. 

■  Bay  G.  Pugal,  The  Plus  Factors  of  Hiring 
the  Handicapped. 


in  the  Michigan  City  area,  these  eleven  rep- 
resent the  only  concerns  which  pre.'sently 
have  handicapped  employee.';  In  addition 
six  companies  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness lo  hire  the  handicapped  The  seven  re- 
maining concerns  either  gave  ambiguous, 
evasive  reason?  or  no  reasons  at  all  for  their 
refusal  to  hire  the  handicapped. 

These  statistics  show  that  Michigan  City 
Is  making  considerable  headway  in  dissolv- 
ing the  employment  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped. There  Is  also  work  being  done  to 
dissolve  other  types  of  barriers  affecting 
the  handicapped  There  is  .t  sheltered  work 
shop  program  m  the  planning  stage  which 
will  employ  severely  handicapped  people  at  a 
loss  for  the  sole  reason  of  employing  them. 
Envlrormiental  barriers  are  being  somewhat 
dissolved  with  the  building  of  the  new  junior 
hii^h  schools  and  the  high  school  being 
planned  which  have  no  steps. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Educating 
the  public  on  the  capabilities  of  the  handi- 
capped Is  the  primary  area  remaining  to  be 
dealt  with.  There  is  also  a  tremendous  need 
for  teachers  and  funds  In  order  to  fully  de- 
velop the  potential  of  the  handicapped. 
Buildings  and  transportation  facilities  should 
be  made  accessible  to  the  handicapped 
Ramps  should  be  installed  along  with  stair- 
ways and   doors  should   be  made  wider. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  entitles 
United  States  citizens  to  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Happiness  for  a 
handicapped  person  is  following  his  voca- 
tional goals  without  educational  and  em- 
ployment b.trrlers  to  restrain  him  Doesn't 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  apply  to 
all  United  States  citizens? 


THE  NERVA  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mdeed 
appropriate  to  review  the  posture  of  the 
NERVA  program  in  liuht  of  the  enormous 
needs  and  commitments  currently  being 
shouldered  by  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
ti-y.  We  must  consider  fully  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  us  in  making  our  de- 
terminations, and,  in  the  years  to  come, 
we  must  be  proud  of  the  choice.':  we  make 
today. 

The  N1:rva  program  has  been  a 
topic  of  discu-ssion  before  congressional 
committees  currently  reviewing  the 
N.AS.A  budget  request.  Some  people  have 
questioned  the  .uistification  for  it:  have 
said  that  no  mission  requirement  cur- 
rently e.xists  for  it:  and  that  the  so- 
called  "cost  benefit"  requirements  have 
not  been  met. 

What  seems  to  be  the  problem  here  is 
to  put  the  NERVA  program  m  proper 
perspective  in  relation  to  the  other  needs 
before  us — to  establish  the  priorities,  if 
you  prefer. 

The  Vietnam  war  currently  absorbs 
most  of  our  attention  and  a  good  portion 
of  our  available  funds.  We  have  unrest 
in  the  ghettos  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  eliminate.  We  have  disorder  and  law- 
lessness m  the  streets  which  is  of  grave 
concern  to  us  all.  We  have  civil  rights 
problems  to  resolve.  We  are  having  dif- 
ficulties v.-ith  our  balance  oi  payments. 
and  these  have  recently  placed  us  under 
the  shadow  of  a  gold  crisis  and  led  the 
President  to  announce  an  austerity  drive. 
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And  yet.  even  with  all  these  problems  be- 
fore us,  we  are  experiencing  the  lowest 
unemployment  and  highest  income  levels 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  At  times, 
all  this  IS  very  difficult  to  comprehend. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  national 
-space  program,  during  the  past  2  years 
111  particular,  we  have  questioned  and 
taken  exception  to  some  of  the  ambi- 
tious programs  being  sought  by  NASA. 
We  have  criticized  some  of  the  ways 
NASA  has  managed  itself  and  some 
of  Us  contractors.  Criticism  lias  been 
levied  at  NASA's  alleged  lack  of  future 
planning.  We  are  obligated,  therefore,  to 
put  the  NERVA  program  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

The  growth  of  any  nation,  the  pos- 
ture of  any  nation,  is  directly  related  to 
Its  aggressive  exploitations  of  new  en- 
deavors. Our  fathers  and  forefathers  ex- 
ploited the  industrial  revolution  that 
made  it  po.ssible  for  our  Nation  to  grow 
as  strong  and  as  fast  as  it  did  Under  our 
free-enterprise  system,  an  aggre.ssive 
people  developed  mass  production  tech- 
niques, without  which  we  might  have 
not  achieved  tlie  successful  outcome  of 
World  War  II,  or  the  high  employment 
and  incomes  we  currently  enjoy. 

For  example,  consider  the  history  of 
the  airplane  in  this  country.  We  did  not 
heed  the  warnings  of  the  Billy  Mitch- 
ells, the  Charles  Lindbergs,  and  other 
later-to-be  distinguislied  citizens;  and, 
even  though  the  Wright  brothers  got  us 
started,  we  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
cliallenge  to  exploit  the  airplane  before 
World  War  11.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  in- 
dustrial team,  with  its  mass-production 
capability,  which  we  did  exploit,  we 
might  well  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
that  -successful  end  to  the  war  in  Europe. 
If  we  had  not.  the  Nazi  enemy  would 
have  had  the  necessary  time  to  more  fully 
exploit  the  ,iet  aircraft,  which  he  already 
had  in  combat.  Just  consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  disastrous  implications. 

The  Nation  did  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  exploit  rocketry,  which  was  lit- 
erally handed  to  us  by  Dr  Robert  God- 
dard.  This  was  a  "childish  scientist" 
playing  with  '■useless  toys."  And.  when 
we  did  recognize  the  usefullness  of  rock- 
ets, our  allies  had  already  suffered,  and 
our  postwar  potential  enemies  had  scared 
us  to  death. 

From  our  experiences  in  catching  up 
with  the  airplane,  the  ,iet  aircraft,  rocket 
propulsion,  and.  just  10  years  ago.  .space 
exploration,  we  learned  that  the  costs 
far  exceeded  what  should  have  been 
necessary — or,  at  least,  we  should  have 
learned.  This  truth  is  especially  clear 
when  we  consider  how  hindsight  has  al- 
ways taught  us  that  the  exploitation  of 
such  new  environments  and  endeavors 
always  forms  the  basis  of  our  strength 
111  the  world,  whether  it  be  of  a  peaceful 
or  military  nature. 

-Although  our  Nation  was  the  first  to 
harness  nuclear  energy,  history  has  since 
revealed  to  us  that  Dr.  Otto  Hahn  and 
his  fellow  German  scientists  at  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  in  Berlin  w-ere 
1  ight  behind  us.  Had  Hitler's  regime  fully 
undersiood  the  nature  of  the  military 
potential  which  Dr.  Hahn  and  iiis  col- 
leagues presented  to  them,  we  might  not 
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be  di.scu.s.sing  the  NERVA  program  here 
t<>da>' — unle.ss  we  spoke  GeiTnan. 

Fortunately,  being  mindful  of  our  past, 
our  great  .scientists,  supported  by  some 
of  our  esteemed  congressional  colleagues, 
convinced  the  President  and  the  people 
of  our  Nation  that  we  must  turn  away 
from  our  complete  involvement  in  weap- 
ons and  exploit  the  peaceful  uses  of  this 
vast  .source  of  energy.  As  a  result,  nuclear 
central-station  powerplants  are  becom- 
ing more  commonplace  every  year.  Not 
only  is  nuclear  iwwer  playing  a  fast- 
growing  role  in  supplying  our  electrical 
power,  but,  based  on  our  projected  future 
needs,  it  is  only  by  continued  exploita- 
tion of  this  energy  source  that  we  will 
be  able  to  meet  these  demands. 

We  have  successfully  been  exploiting 
the  use  of  thiis  energy  for  our  Navy's  ships 
at  sea.  and  have  yet  to  exploit  it  for  our 
maritime  fleet.  The  progress  in  much  of 
our  medical  research  has  been  a  result 
of  our  exploitation  of  this  energy.  Many 
other  examples  could  be  cited. 

In  the  belief  that  all  potential  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  must  be  aggressively  and 
intelligently  punsued  to  maintain  our  Na- 
tion's supremacy  in  this  field,  and  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  worldwide  pos- 
ture, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
.supported  by  Congress,  initiated  the  nu- 
clear rocket  program  in  the  1950's  to 
investigate  use  of  the  atom  for  adapta- 
tion to  rocket  propulsion. 

The  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
was  given  the  task  of  establishing  the 
basic  scientific  feasibility  of  the  nuclear 
rocket.  The  efforts  of  this  highly  special- 
ized scientific  team  produced  success.  In 
1960.  the  AEC  and  NASA  joined  together 
to  establish  the  utility  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  in  space  exploration.  This  effort 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  Congress. 

From  testimony  presented  before  both 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  committees,  we 
have  heard  that  outstanding  and  re- 
markable technical  accomplishments 
have  been  achieved  by  the  Government- 
industry  team  given  the  task  to  exploit 
this  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Just  last  December,  a  NERVA  test  run 
was  conducted  that  lasted  for  1  full 
hour  of  continuous,  full -power  opera- 
tion—and which  could  have  rim  much 
longer  if  it  had  l>een  so  planned  and 
scheduled.  TliLs  achievement  in  testing 
a  primary  rocket  propulsion  device  is  the 
most  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
rocket  history  in  our  Nation  or  in  the 
free  world.  Remembering  that  this  pro- 
gram was  also  questioned  last  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  feat  of  la.st  December 
was  accomplished  only  because  Congress 
made  the  right  choice  last  year.  No  other 
primary  rcvckei  propulsion  device,  either 
in  development  or  in  operation,  has  ever 
been  operated  for  more  than  20  minutes 
of  continuous  operation,  And  further- 
more, this  demonstration,  which  lasted 
three  times  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
primary  propulsion  rocket  known  to  us. 
also  was  producing  rocket  performance 
more  than  twice  that  of  any  existing 
high-performance  rocket  known  to  man. 
Needless  to  say,  to  date,  Congress  and 
the  Nation  have  received  full  value  for 
past  confidence  and  investment.  The  so- 
called  'cost-benefit"  measurement  has 
been  satisfied  well  beyond  normal  expec- 
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tation  in  the  NERVA  program  and  this 
program  should  most  certainly  be  con- 
tinued at  no  less  than  its  planned  level. 

During  this  past  year,  we  and  NASA 
have  reassessed  our  ambitious  space  ex- 
plorations program  because  of  other 
pressing  needs.  As  we  all  know,  it  has 
not  been  our  intent  to  discontinue  ex- 
ploitation of  this  new  environment,  but 
only  to  balance  it  with  our  total  needs 
and  desires  As  General  Schriever  re- 
cently commented : 

The  exception  has,  been  found.  It  appears, 
to  the  rule  'nothing  succeeds  like  success" — 
tlie  exception — the  American  space  program 

He  was,  of  course,  referring  to  the  500 
successful  launches  and  almost  2.000 
hours  of  manned  space  flight  And  he 
further  stated: 

It  might  Ije  good  for  us.  In  this  moment  of 
indecision  over  our  national  space  program, 
to  remind  ourselves  that  pioneering  and  dis- 
couragement go  hand  in  hand 

However,  in  the  particular  case  before 
us,  we  must  keep  in  mind  tliat  we  are 
discussing  propulsion — the  means  by 
which  man  is  able  to  conquer,  to  explore, 
and  to  exploit  new  endeavors  on  the 
earth,  under  the  sea.  in  the  air.  or  in 
space — a  means  that  predestines  the  pos- 
ture of  a  nation,  as  well  as  man's  prog- 
ress. 

In  light  of  the  overall  .space  program 
reassessment,  the  AEC  and  NASA  have 
reported  that  they  have  accordingly  re- 
alined  the  NERVA  program.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  flight  development  of  a  very 
large  nuclear  rocket  for  use  in  manned 
planetary  exploration,  as  discussed  before 
the  Congress  early  last  year,  they  arc  now 
oriented  toward  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear flight  rocket  in  line  with  existing 
hardware  and  facilities,  thus  minimizing 
costs  while  diligently  proceeding  with  the 
exploitation  of  this  energy  source.  In  fu- 
ture space  operations,  tiie  NERVA  rocket 
will  provide  this  Nation  with  more  than 
twice  the  current  capacity  to  explore  this 
new  environment,  while  at  the  same  time 
minimizing  the  total  space  program  in- 
vestment. Again,  this  is  another  benefit 
we  have  gained  by  our  past  confidence, 
investment,  and  support  for  NERVA  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  we  can  alreadj' 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  did  apply 
proper  perspective  to  the  NERVA  pro- 
gram in  the  past. 

Once  NASA's  Apollo  program  proceeds 
toward  completion  and  the  post-Apollo 
space  exploration  programing  crystal- 
lizes, the  use  of  the  nuclear  rocket  will 
be  established  and  it  will  be  placed  in 
operation.  By  continuing  our  strong  sup- 
port of  this  program,  we  have  a  chance 
to  reduce  the  normal  6-  to  8-year  de- 
velopment-to-operation, mission -accom- 
plished, leadtime  we  have  been  experi- 
encing on  sophisticated  systems  and  mis- 
sions, and  thus  reduce  the  operational 
program  total  costs. 

So  that  no  one  can  claim  this  program 
is  another  California  "benefit"  program, 
let  us  point  out  right  noix'  that  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  dollars  spent  on 
the  NERVA  program  are  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  reactor  raw  material  comes 
from  Washington:  the  fuel  fabrication 
takes  place  iii  Pennsylvania  and  Tennes- 
see;  the  reaotor  containers  come  from 
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L'fah.  tr.e  advancements  in  reactor  tech- 
nolo?>-  come  from  our  esteemed  scientists 
m  Ne-A-  Mexico ,  the  large  metal  ingots 
for  forain??  come  from  Indiana;  the 
large  forgmgs  themselves  come  from 
Massachusetts:  the  primary  ground 
handling  equipment  comes  from  Con- 
ripcticut  the  rocket  controls  come  from 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Ohio:  the  fa- 
cility valves  come  from  Rhode  Island: 
the  complex  test  stand  exhaust  duct 
comes  from  New  York:  the  special  re^ 
mote  handling  tools  comes  from  Wis- 
con-^m ,  and  the  testing  is  conducted  in 
Nevada. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  all 
nece.vNary  facilities  to  proceed  with  this 
development  are  already  in  place  and  in 
•arious  stages  of  operation:  that  the 
-clentific  and  technical  Government-in- 
dustry t«am  is  still  intact:  and  that  we 
are  more  than  half  way  down  the  road 
toward  accomplishment  of  the  original 
^joals  >et  forth,  which  were  supported 
by  AEC,  N.A.SA.  and  the  Congress. 

The  NERVA  program,  like  other  ad- 
vanced Orourams  for  the  exploitation  of 
atomic  en'e'rgy.  is  contributing  heavily  to 
extending  the  fringe  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  energy  source.  The  total  side  benefits 
we  will  actually  realize  are  hard  to 
specify  today.  However,  extension  into 
the  unknown  has  always  benefited  man 
in  unsuspected  ways.  The  results  of  work- 
:x\'2.  at  the  temperature  levels  and  of 
meet'ntr  the  basic  material  requirements 
of  the  NERVA  program  alone  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced nuclear  central  station  power 
technology  of  the  1980s:  in  advanced 
aircraft:  to  our  maritime  fleet:  and  who 
knows — maybe  even  to  mass  transporta- 
tion and  a  smogless  automobile. 

By  our  continued,  acsressive.  but  bal- 
anced support  of  the  NERVA  program  as 
currently  proposed  by  NASA,  we  will 
avoid  repeating  past  mistakes  in  the  high 
co.^t  of  catching  up  when  unforeseen 
e'.ents.  eithe.-  military  or  peaceful,  re- 
quire it. 

In  our  crystal  ball,  there  are  unfore- 
seen events  which  may  have  greater  im- 
pact on  our  Nation  than  the  national 
problems  we  are  now  facing.  They  are 
somewhat  clouded  over,  however,  by  the 
current  coverage  of  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
rest at  home. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Soviet  "or- 

bTlai-Ju^ile."  which  has  been  discussed 
before  various  congressional  committees. 
It  got  press  notice  when  first  disclosed 
by  our  Defense  Department  but  quickly 
disappeared  from  the  first  20  pages  of  our 
daily  newspapers.  Who  knows  for  sure 
that  the  Soviets  have  not  already  vio- 
lated the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty — that 
those  "orbital  missiles"  are  not  "nuclear 
orbital  missiles"'? 

Also,  consider  the  recent,  but  not  com- 
pletely authenticated,  notices  of  forth- 
coming Soviet  space  spectaculars,  of  their 
imminent  launching  of  a  nuclear-pro- 
pelled space  vehicle. 

Are  we  again  going  to  hear  our  citizens 
cry  Where  were  we?  Congress,  what  did 
vou  do?  We  are  a  peace-loving  nation, 
but  we  have  found  out  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  the  Far  East  that  others  are 
not. 

With  the  future  propulsion  capability 
that  is  afforded  us  by  continued,  whole- 
hearted pur.-suit  of  the  NERVA  program. 
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we  can  have  almost  instant  readiness  to 
go  out  into  space  at  any  time,  any  place, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  With  our 
full  support,  we  do,  in  fact,  provide  the 
Nation  with  proper  perspective  m  rela- 
tion to  our  total  needs;  we  do  provide 
balanced  "cost-benefits";  and,  at  the 
.same  time,  give  ourselves  a  tool  to  do 
better  things  tomorrow  and  the  next  day. 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  DISSATIS- 
FIED—SERMON BY  REV.  DR.  J  M. 
McNAIR 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P    HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  at- 
tended a  breakfast  meeting  last  week  at 
which  a  good  friend  of  mine,  David 
Lawrence,  commented  upon  issues  of  our 
times  and  led  a  most  stimulating  discus- 
sion. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  the 
breakfast  meeting  in  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
Lawrence  quoted  excerpts  from  a  sermon 
given  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  M.  McNair. 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

The  sermon  points  out  that  some  of  the 
experiences  we  are  faced  with  today 
were  paralleled  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
The  text  of  the  sermon,  entitled  "A  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Dissatisfied,"  has  a  most  di- 
rect application  to  what  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  in  the  way  of  realistic  alterna- 
tives, 

I  commend  tlie  talk  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  other  interested  individuals 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Challenge  to  the  Dissatisfied 

Verses  14-18  of  Joshua  is  that  area  of  the 
scripture  which  covers  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  during  the  time  of  Its  possess- 
ing the  land  of  promise.  .■\s  we  notice  from 
the  scripture  referred  to.  that  the  land  liad 
at  last  been  occupied.  The  enemy  had  been 
driven  back  and  the  Israelites  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  long  awaited  promised  land. 
The  great  leader  Moses  had  died  and  Joshua 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  leadersliip  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

At  this  period  of  history,  Joshua  himself 
was  now  an  old  man  but  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  heroic  ambition,  wisdom  and  ability. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  which  he  had  to  per- 
form was  to  allot  the  land  to  the  12  tribes 
which  w;is  to  be  done  according  to  Their  size 
and  their  prestige.  Soon  all  the  territory  had 
been  assigned.  All  of  the  tribes  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  allotment  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Joseph.  Their 
territory  was  at  the  very  center  of  the  prom- 
ised land  consisting  of  the  territory  between 
the  Jordan  River  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

This  included  the  rich  and  fertile  plain 
of  Sharon  which  consisted  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  productive  land  in  all  of 
Palestine.  Yet  Ephnam  and  Manassah.  which 
made  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  were  dissatisfied. 
Since  Joshua  belonged  to  the  tribe,  they 
made  their  complaint  more  readily  thinking 
that  It  would  be  easy  to  give  them  a  special 
favor. 

If  we  read  these  words  of  complaint,  they 
have  a  verv  modern  touch.  It  is  almost  as 


though  we  were  reading  our  morning  news- 
paper concerning  the  welfare  state  That 
very  thing  is  happening  today  We  have  in 
our  midst  a  vast  number  of  people  who  are 
saying  ■'Give  me  or  we  will  burn."  There  are 
those  in  our  midst  who  are  always  wanting 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  inheritance  and  complain 
that  it  is  too  small  and  meager  or  their  rights 
have  been  overlooked  and  ihey  feel  they  have 
been  dispossessed  Let  us  see  what  Joshua 
said   to   those  complaining  people. 

If  we  can  find  an  answer  we  will  have  a 
Biblical  answer  for  those  who  want  some- 
thing for   nothuig. 

The  old  hero  replied:  Tlie  record  is  very 
interesting."  and  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
sting  in  his  words.  What  he  is  saying  is 
"go  up  to  the  higli  places."  Every  foot  that 
you  subdue  shall  be  yours.  They  complained. 
Again  Joshua  replied. 

This.  then,  is  the  answer  of  a  man  that 
knew  what  it  was  to  fight  for  his  inheritance. 

Go  win  your  inheritance  and  you  do  it  by 
work.  toil,  ambition.  Use  your  skill,  use  your 
ability,  use  your  brain,  use  your  courage, 
use  your  muscle.  It  is  high  time  that  we  in 
-America  were  heeding  the  words  of  Joshua. 
It  is  time  that  we  were  putting  some  muscle 
into  our  prayers.  Because  some  have  a  greater 
share  is  no  reason  why  you  should  have  less. 

The  land  of  promise  is  net  all  occtipled.  The 
places  of  work  are  not  all  filled  The  wealth 
of  our  nation  has  not  all  been  gathered  in 
and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  everyone  to 
do  If  he  will  only  put  his  heart  to  the  task 
and  work.  Because  one  man  lives  in  lux- 
ury is  no  re.ison  why  others  have  to  live  in 
pnve:  ty. 

The:e  is  enough  for  all  in  the  land 
of  plenty  and  we  car.  secure  it  by  work.  It  is 
a  foolish  philosophy  for  anyone  to  say  be- 
cause one  man  is  up  the  other  must  be  down. 
The  wealth  of  our  land  is  not  in  one  place 
or  in  one  bank  cr  in  one  family  or  in  one 
nation.  Such  then  is  t!ie  implication  that  lies 
behind  the  reasoning  of  this  Old  Testament 
warrior.  It  is  very  eiisy  for  us  to  slip  into  the 
economic  He.  It  is  an  economic  lie  for  any- 
one to  say  that  there  Is  Just  so  much  wealth 
and  that  ii  you  get  more  than  your  share  I 
must  get  less  for  mine. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  cannot  be 
achieved  on  that  basis.  We  know  that 
wealth  does  not  consist  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  have  in  the  bank 
or  in  the  pocket.  Wealth  is  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  air  and  in  the  river,  in  the  forest,  in  the 
mills  and  factories.  Wealth  is  in  your  brain 
and  in  your  lunbition  and  willingness  to 
work.  We  must  know  that  this  secret  of  hav- 
ing and  possessing  is  not  in  getting  and  di- 
viding and  sharing  what  we  now  have,  but 
the  secret  is  in  creating  and  developing  and 
discovering  the  new  wealth  which  is  ever 
ready  to  be  luicovered  by  work. 

It  is  ;^  Joshua  says,  "Verily  the  mountains 
slaall  be  yours."  There  is  mxich  land  still  to 
be  possessed. 

There  is  much  wealth  still  to  be 
created  and  we  in  America  shall  get  on 
best  by  exploring  many  territories  and  new 
wealths  instead  of  quarreling  and  wanting  to 
divide  up  the  wealth  already  created. 

A  few  months  ago.  I  made  a  tour  of  the 
laboratory  of  Thomas  Edison  at  Ft.  Myers. 

This  is  the  laboratory  you  recall  in  which 
he  worked  out  many  of  his  early  experiments 
and  inventions.  It  was  amazing  to  me  to  see 
the  crude  machinery  by  which  he  felt  his  way 
to  the  Ughtbulb.  gramaphone  iHid  other  in- 
ventions that  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  a  high  mountain  he  had  to  climb,  what 
a  new  territorv  he  had  to  explore  and  what 
a  new  wealth  he  had  to  uncover. 

If  he  were  here  today,  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  complain  but  would  still  be  exploring 
new  territories,  discovering  new  mountains 
and  uncovering  new  wealth. 

If  we  had  the  time  we  could  recall  to  you 
many  others  who  began  life  with  empty 
hands  and  empty  pockets  but  that  toiled  and 
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worked  to  win  for  themselves  that  high  place 
of  promise  thev  (X-cupy. 

May  I  quote  to  you  a  poem  along  these 
lines : 

"The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight 
For  Sim  and  sky  and  air  and  light 
That  stood  out  in  the  open  plain 
That  got  its  share  of  sun  and  rain 
Never  became  a  forest  king 
But  lived  and  died  a  .scrubby  thing. 

"The  man  that  never  had  to  fight 
To  win  his  share  of  sun  and  light 
That  had  things  always  done  for  him 
By  someone  else  and  not  by  him 
Never  became  a  manly  man 
B\it  lived  and  died  as  he  began." 

As  I  look  now  in  the  sunset  years  of  my 
life,  the  Joy  of  the  struggle  for  an  education 
is  now  ray  finest  and  fondest  memory. 

The  days  of  that  sacrifice  and  struggle  were 
good  davs. 

The  davs  of  the  handouts  are  never  good 
days.  The  days  of  having  things  always  done 
for  VIS  are  not  creative  days,  the  days  when 
people  are  provided  with  crutches  are  not 
healthy  days.  We  need  to  hear  again  the 
words  of  the  commandment.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work"  is  Just  as 
binding  as  to  keep  the  .seventh  day  holy. 

We  need  to  hear  again  the  words  of  Joshua 
as  he  says  "work  for  your  inheritance."  This 
ts  why  there  can  be  no  truce  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Communism. 

The  end  of  Communism  is  to  obtain 
worldly  goods  and  there  are  no  other  goods 
for  the  Communist  To  get  worldly  goods 
tUey  must  be  seized,  they  must  be  taken  from 
those  who  already  have  them  The  motive  of 
Communism  is  class  hatred,  class  violence 
and  class  war  Anything  in  fact  to  enable  the 
have-nots  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  haves. 
Christianity  on  the  other  hand  asks  us  not 
to  take  but  to  give,  not  to  seize  but  to  share, 
not  to  hate  but  to  love,  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives  but  to  save  them. 

Christianity  calls  on  men  everywhere  to 
work.  toil,  labor 

So  between  Christianity  and  Communism 
a  great  gulf  is  fixed  and  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  be  on  both  sides  of  that  gulf. 

This  ought  to  teach  you  then  that  Chrls- 
tianitv  can  never  be  a  complacent  religion. 
There"  are  vast  areas  to  be  opened  up  in  the 
realm  of  Christian  living.  We  all  know  we 
are  not  the  Christians  that  we  ought  to  be. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  occupied  in  your 
Christian  lovalty.  and  deeds  and  service  to 
your  God-  There  are  still  new  roads  to  be 
built  on  the  way  to  Christian  benevolence. 

As  Christians  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
give  as  we  ought  to  give.  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day I  look  into  the  faces  of  you  good  people 
who  have  come  to  worship.  As  I  look  into 
your  faces,  I  am  conscious  o:  the  positions 
which  vou  occupy  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional and  social  life  of  your  community. 
I  also  realize  what  God  could  do  through 
you  for  the  betterment  of  our  great  nation. 
Will  you  not  say  to  the  people  of  America, 
the  dissatisfied  everywhere: 

"Get  thee  up  to  the  high  mountains. 
"Earn  your  inheritance. 
"Work.  work,  work." 
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Catholic  Sun  describing  the  120  years  of 
faithful  service  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Syracuse.  NY.  The  article  follows: 
Old  St.  Peter's  Church  To  Be  Demolished — 
Church  That  Cradled  Three  Denomina- 
tions To  Close  Doors 
After  120  years  of  faithful  service  to  three 
religions,  the  old  but  majestic  and  beautiful 
edifice  of  St  Peter's  on  N.  State  St.  will  come, 
rather,  will  step  down. 

first:    may   memorial    unitarian    1844-83 

The  original  Church  was  built  by  the  Uni- 
tarians In  1844  under  the  able  pastorship  oJ 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  Rev  May  was  one  of  the  areas  most 
famous  historical  figures  He  took  part  in  the 
Jerry  Rescue  and  was  extremely  active  dur- 
ing the  pre-Civll  War  days  of  the  abolition- 
ist movement  It  was  at  May  Memorial  that 
the  Syracuse  Boys  Club,  the  first  Boy  Scout 
Troop  in  the  area,  Dunbar  Center,  the  Syra- 
cuse Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Syractise  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  had  their  beginnings. 

The  building  was  demolished  by  a  hurri- 
cane in  1852  and  was  later  rebuilt  at  the 
same  site  In  188,'?  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road caused  the  Unitarian  Congregation  to 
choose  a  new  home  at  472  James  St  That 
Church  built  in  1885  has  since  been  de- 
stroyed So,  for  a  span  of  about  forty  years. 
May  Memorial  was  a  spiritual  mother  to  the 
Unitarians. 

then:    ST.  MARK'S    iBss?.-; 


OLD  ST  PETER'S  TO  BE  DEMOL- 
ISHED—CHURCH THAT  CRADLED 
THREE  DENOMINATIONS  TO 
CLOSE  DOORS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.   HANLEY.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  would 
like   to    share    with    my    colleagues    an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
CXIV 852— Part   10 


On  the  first  of  January.  1895,  the  edifice 
was  sold  to  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Congregation  and  renamed  .St.  Mark's,  or 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The  "Syracuse 
Standard"  in  an  article  records  the  first  meet- 
ing which  took  place  on  January  5.  1885: 

■St.  Mark's  Congregation  held  public  serv- 
ices for  the  first  time  last  evening.  A  large 
companv  was  present.  Rev.  Oberlander  of 
Zlons  German  Church,  preached,  his  text 
being  Romans  III,  16,  18.  and  the  theme  be- 
ing Paul's  advice  to  the  Church.  He  described 
the  life  and  character  of  St  Mark  and  ex- 
horted the  congregation  to  take  for  a  model 
the  Apostle  whose  name  they  had  chosen  for 
their  Church. 

The  audience  listened  with  close  attention. 
But  they,  also,  after  ten  years  of  evangelizing 
had  to  find  a  new  home  of  worship  to  God. 

and:     old     ST.    PETER'S     1895-195S 

At  this  time  there  were  many  emigrants 
arriving  from  Italy.  These  needed  work  ;is 
soon  as  thev  arrived.  Tlirough  the  efforts  of 
an  emigrant  bv  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mar- 
inelli,  these  families  settled  in  the  City  of 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Marlnelli  knew  the  English 
language,  and  so  obtained  the  task  of  being 
intermediate  for  the  newly  developing  rail- 
road. He  would  go  to  the  ports  in  New  York 
City  and  recruit  those  interested  in  blazing 
the"  trails  for  the  railroads  by  laying  down 
the  tracks.  Seeing  the  pay  was  good  and  con- 
strained because  of  circumstances,  many 
Joined  up.  and  so  was  begun  the  Italian  Col- 
ony of  SvTacuse.  Mr.  Marinelli  opened  a  travel 
agency  and  bank  for  them. 

But  there  was  a  need  for  an  Italian  Church. 
In  1890  the  Catholic  Diocesan  authorities 
realized  that  the  lUlian  Colony  was  increas- 
ing day  by  day  and  unless  they  were  helped 
they  would  be  lost  to  the  Church.  Priests 
were  needed  who  both  spoke  the  language, 
and  who  understood  the  customs  and  men- 
tality of  these  people  from  the  Old  World. 

With  the  arrival  of.  and  the  pioneering 
work  of  Father  Mennella  and  the  organiza- 
tional genius  of  Father  Beccherlni,  C.S.,  a 
missionary  of  St.  Charles,  plans  to  open  an 
Italian  Church  was  formulated.  Finally  on 
June  24  1895,  Father  Beccherinl  secured  a 
bank  loan  and  purchased  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Mark  at  State 
and  Burnet  Ave.  The  cost  of  the  Church  was 
$12,000.  But  alterations  had  to  be  made. 
Marble,  white  glittering,  would  be  brought 
from  Italy,  their  native  land,  to  form  the 
new  Altar  and  Altar  rail  with  Its  statues  of 
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Jesus  and  the  four  evangelisU.  Indeed  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Beautiful  religious  statues 
were  situated  throughout  the  church  audi- 
torium. In  the  walls  of  the  church  were 
niches  with  different  saint  statues  presented 
to  the  church  bv  various  groups  of  devout 
persons,  who  wished  in  this  way  to  honor  the 
patron  saints  of  their  native  towns  or  vil- 
lages. The  large  modern  lighting  fixture  hung 
suspended  on  a  long  chain  from  the  center 
of  the  celling,  not  mentioning  the  tablets 
of  the  stations  of  the  cross,  the  confessionals, 
the  oakwood  pews  and  baptismal  front.  The 
Church  was  now  ready 

And  so.  on  October  6,  1895.  the  Chtirch 
was  dedicated  and  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Ludden  amid  great  splendor  and  rejoicing. 
Three  generations  of  Italians  have  passed 
through  the  arches  of  those  doors  since  the 
dedication.  Over  25.000  infants  were  baptized 
there.  Who  could  say,  or  enumerate,  how 
many  persons  came  to  worship  there''  The 
first"  Communions,  the  Confirmations,  the 
couples  united  in  Matrimony''  Sinners  came 
to  seek  pardon  and  devout  entered  to  pray 
for  perseverance  in  this  new  land  and  to 
bring  up  a  decent  family.  Every  day  for 
60  years  the  Holy  Ma-'s  was  offered  to  God 
to  placate  divine  Justice,  to  comfort  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  Indeed.  St.  Peter's  was 
the  Rock  of  Ages  for  these  emigrants 

But  it  also  had  its  problems.  The  construc- 
tion by  the  New  'Vork  Central  Rallrcirt  of 
tracks  adjacent  to  the  church  presented  a 
new  problem  to  the  Church  Religious  serv- 
ices were  greatly  disturbed  by  passing  trains, 
and  the  pastor  and  the  congregation  decided 
unanimously  to  build  a  new  church.  The  May 
17,  1937  fire  did  not  help  the  situation  of 
an  .aging  structure. 

Campaigns  were  undertaken  under  the  pas- 
torships of  the  Rev  Angelo  Strazz/ani  and 
the  Rev.  Louis  Rlello.  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount  to  begin  construction  But  after 
twenty-five  years  of  sacrificing  and  saving, 
the  money  vvas  pledged  and  collected 

Finally,  on  .September  18,  1955.  the  new 
St  Peter's  was  dedicated  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Walter  .\.  Foery.  Bishop  of  Syracuse.  The 
new  church  is  located  at  709  James  Street 
and  stands  firm  and  strong  as  a  witness  to  the 
Palth  of  a  Migrant  People — the  Italians  who 
came  here. 

In  a  short  time,  the  bell  on  the  tower  of 
old  St.  Peters  will  be  brought  back  to  new 
St.  Peters.  We  welcome  it  home.  Who  knows — 
we  may  hear  it  peeling  again  in  the  morning, 
calling  us  to  worship  our  God  together.  The 
cornerstone  also  will  be  returned  to  tis  We 
thank  the  St  Vincent  De  Paul  Society  and 
the  demolition  company  for  these  .sentimen- 
tal relics  of  the  past. 

finally:     ST.    VINCENT    DE    PAUL     1&S7-6B 

What  was  to  be  done  with  old  St.  Peters? 
It  was  a  True  Mother  to  Three  Religious 
sects.  It  had  cuddled  and  cradled  them  for 
over  a  century.  Was  it  to  be  a  simple  happy 
memory  of  the  past?  No!  It  was  to  serve 
for  over  ten  years  more  as  a  center  for  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  destitute  and  the 
needy  under  the  patronage  of  St  Vincent 
de  Paul. 

But  alas,  her  time  has  come.  Her  years 
are  beginning  to  show.  She  shakes  and 
squeaks  inside  and  out.  to  and  fro.  Weep 
not.  its  been  a  good  building.  It  has  done 
its  part — it  has  served  faithfully.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  since! 

Soon  we  will  be  hearing  the  thuds  of  the 
large  steel  ball  beating  away  at  its  curving 
sides,  let  us  tearfully  but  Joyfully  recall  the 
rise  and  demise  of  an  historical  treasured 
landmark  of  our  city. 

What  shall  we  call  it?  May  Memorial?  St. 
Marks?  St.  Peter's?  St.  Vincent's?  Whatever 
we  say  I  know  will  be  utterances  of  high 
praise  for  a  holy  edifice— a  true  ecumenical 
structure! 

On  April  22nd,  1968.  the  new  St  Peter's 
Chtirch  celebrated  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  Scalabrlni  Fathe.-^.  the  Italian  Mission- 
ary  Society   for   the   Emigrants.   The    large 
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crowd  of  clergy  and  faithful  was  the  tes- 
Umony  of  a  glorious  occasion  The  Rt  Rev. 
Ntsgr  Richard  A.  Clark  substituted  for  Blsh- 
Scalabrlnl  Fathers  for  their  activity  In  the 
op  Foery  who  was  unable  to  attend.  After 
solemn  words  of  thanks  and  praise  to  the 
Diocese.  Msgr  Clark  recited  the  Prayer  to 
God  for  the  Beautlflcatlon  of  the  Servant  of 
God.  Bishop  John  Baptist  Scalabrlnl.  The 
principal  speaker,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel 
E  Lawier  -ip-ke  marvelously  and  with  ele- 
gance His  worda  are  so  beautiful  that  we 
have  decided  to  reprint  them.  The  pastor  of 
St  Peters,  the  Rev  Alexander  Rinaldo. 
C  S  ,  must  truly  be  commended  for  an  Im- 
pressive ceremony,  a  wonderful  evening  with 
clergy  and  people,  and  a  superbly  organized 
90th  anniversary  of  the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers 
(Copies  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Beautlflcation 
of  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  may  be  obtained  from 
the  rectory  of  St  Peters  at  709  James  St  l 
The  text  of  Monsignor  Lawler's  talk  at 
the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  St  Charles,  delivered  at  the  new  St 
Peters  Church  on  April  22nd,  1968  is  hereby 
reprinted. 

"SPIRIT    OF    SCALABRINI 

"It  is  an  old  custom  to  celebrate  a  silver 
anniversary,  or  a  golden,  or  diamond  Jubilee 
But  I  suppose  the  question  everyone  may  ask 
tonight  IS:  'Why  do  the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers 
pause  to  cerebrate  an  80th  anniversary?'  Did 
they  forget  their  Diamond  Jubilee  five  years 
ago''  Or  are  they  rehearsing  for  their  cen- 
tennial yet  20  years  away? 

"When  I  asked  that  question  of  Father 
Rinaldo,  he  told  me  to  read  my  Holy  Thurs- 
day Office  very  carefully  and  I  would  find 
the  answer — and  I  did.  There,  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  the  Holy  Writer  is  chanting  the 
praise  of  God  for  the  span  of  man's  life  and 
he  says.  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 

score and  ten  years  But  If  in  the  strong  they 
be  fourscore  years  '  i  Ps    89:10i  ! 

"Fourscore — yes.  for  the  strong  the  span 
of  a  full  life  is  80  years  I  Because  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  St  Charles  is  indeed  to 
be  numbered  among  the  'strong.'  it  deserves 
the  Psalmist's  measure  of  a  full  life,  the  span 
of  80  years.  But,  like  the  Church,  it  is  not 
a  life  limited  by  the  generations  or  meas- 
ured only  by  its  years  Like  the  Church  it  is 
ilx  iv;  renewed  and  so  the  Psalmist  goes  on 
ivi-.-:  ."is  song  and  his  says.  'Let  the  brlght- 
nees  ot  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us  and 
direct  .  .  .  the  work  of  our  hands.'  This.  I 
am  sui^.  Is  the  prayer  in  the  hearts  tonight 
of  the  priests  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  St. 
Charles. 

"This  blessed  anniversary  brings  to  mind 
two  blessed  links  to  be  noted  tonight.  One 
Is  the  bond  between  the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers 
and  the  Diocese ;  and  the  other,  the  bond 
between  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  and  our  own  day. 
Let  us  look  at  them. 

"About  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  and  our  Dio- 
cese: Between  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  of  Placenza. 
and  Bishop  Ludden  of  our  own  Diocese  of 
Syracuse,  there  is  a  special  bond.  For  each 
of  them  the  year  1887  was  a  Year  of  Destiny. 
It  was  a  troubled  time  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean 

"In  Italy,  in  the  year  1887,  Bishop  Scala- 
brlnl wai  witness  to  the  heart-breaking  needs 
of  thousands  of  Italian  migrants  then  leaving 
their  t>eloved  Italy,  and  going  to  foreign  lands 
without  friends,  or  means,  or  knowledge  of 
their  new  surroundings,  and  without  even 
the  consolation  of  their  priests.  It  was  In 
that  year  that  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  founded  the 
Missionary  Society  of  St.  Charles.  In  Novem- 
ber two  young  priests  knelt  before  him  as 
the  first  to  take  the  vows  that  would  make 
them  the  servants  and  the  shepherds  of  their 
migrant  countrymen   In  foreign   lands. 

There  were  hardships  then  in  .America  too. 
In  that  same  year.  1887.  Bishop  Ludden  was 
c.'n^ecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  Syracuse  and 
criofee  as  his  Cathedral  our  own  St.  John  the 
E-  aiigelist  Church  In  this  very  neighborhood. 
He  came  to  a  city  and  a  Diocese  struggling 
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with  the  settling  of  many  new  immigrants 
from  the  troubled  nations  of  Europe  He  ob- 
served In  a  special  way  the  Dressing  needs 
of  his  Italian-born  parishioners  here  scat- 
tered through  these  very  streets  and  he 
started  planning  for  them  at  once  Within  a 
few  years  he  had  a  priest  for  them  and  a 
chapel  in  the  parish  hall  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  Church.  There  It  was  that  the  first 
Italian  colony  of  Syracuse  could  assemble  to 
worship  God,  to  teach  their  children,  to  find 
comfort  and  consolation  together  in  a  strange 
new  country — and  to  plant  the  seeds  for  this, 
the  present  great  parish  of  St   Peter 

"This  warm  bond  between  the  Bishop  of 
Syracuse  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy  is  renewed  here  tonight  in  the  presence 
of  Monsfgnor  Clark,  as  the  representative  of 
our  own  Bishop  Foery  and  Bishop  Cunning- 
ham. And  in  that  same  tradition  many  of 
the  priests  of  the  Diocese  are  here  tonight 
to  Join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great 
servant  of  God,  Bishop  Scalabrlnl,  and  to 
salute  his  sons,  the  Missionary  Society  of  St. 
Charles. 

"Now.  about  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  and  our 
own  day:  Here  in  this  sanctuary  tonight  we 
have  a  special,  personal  bond  to  Bishop 
Scalabrlnl  in  our  own  Father  Strazzonl.  Just 
this  weekend  I  was  talking  to  Monsignor 
Strazzoni  about  his  happy  memories  of 
Bishop  Scalabrlnl.  Monsignor  Strazzoni  was 
born  in  the  Province  of  Piace.iza:  he  many 
times  served  Bishop  Scalabrini's  Mass:  he  sat 
before  him  to  hear  his  counsel.  And  yester- 
day he  said  to  me.  'Bishop  Scalabrlnl  was  a 
great  figure  In  the  Church;  he  was  big  heart: 
he  was  a  gentle  saint  I' 

"A  "gentle  saint!'  Does  that  not  remind 
you  of  the  word  of  Sacred  Scripture  that 
calls  Our  Lord  the  "Lamb  of  God'  'John 
1  :29t  ?  But  the  same  Scripture  that  calls  Our 
Lord  the  'lamb  of  God'  calls  Him  al.=o  the 
'lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah'  i  Apnc  5:5»  And 
so  too  was  It  with  Bishop  Scalabrlnl.  Gentle 
indeed  he  was  but  with  all  his  compassion 
and  tenderness  there  was  a  vigor,  a  sp.irk 
and  a  spirit  that  ruled  his  every  action.  He 
was  driven  day  in  and  day  out  to  take  any 
step,  to  spend  any  effort,  to  face  any  change 
that  would  relieve  the  pain  of  The  im- 
poverished and  the  hungry  and  the  lonely 
and  the  homeless.  Somebody  (James  Morris i 
has  said  that  he  was  'not  only  the  father  of 
the  immigrant  but  he  was  the  advocate  of 
the  poor,  the  champion  of  social  Justice.' 

"In  this  age  of  Church  renewal,  in  this 
time  of  urban  struggle,  the  challenge  of 
change,  the  call  to  face  the  needs  of  God's 
people,  whatever  those  needs  would  be.  would 
find  Bishop  Scalabrlnl  ready  and  right  at 
home. 

"This  great  Bishop  who  saw  his  humble 
peasant  countrymen  abused  and  exploited 
in  the  great  cities  of  America  and  elsewhere 
and  sent  to  them  his  Missionary  sons  of  St. 
Charles  to  give  them  voice  and  leadership: 
what  would  he  do  today  for  other  minority, 
suffering  people  of  our  own  time? 

"This  great  priest,  who  converted  his  own 
dwelling  into  a  soup  kitchen  to  serve  4.000 
hungry  souls  a  day :  what  would  he  do  today 
for  the  poor  among  us? 

"This  great  churchman,  who  sold  his 
horses,  his  only  means  of  conveyance  about 
his  Diocese,  and  even  his  precious  chalice  In 
order  to  provide  fuel  for  the  shivering 
peasants:  what  would  he  do  for  the  home- 
less among  us  today? 

"This  great  preacher  who  spoke  out  firmly 
against  speculators  and  exploiters  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  beloved  migrants:  what  would 
he  say  of  similar  injustice  and  discrimina- 
tion today? 

"This  great  citizen  leader  who  rallied  teams 
of  volunteers  In  port  after  port  and  station 
after  station  to  meet  every  ship  and  train  in 
order  to  protect  the  innocent  migrants  from 
swindle  and  crime:  what  would  he  do  today 
for  those  who  have  no  Jobs,  no  skills,  no  op- 
portunities of  a  full  and  healthy  life? 

"What   would   Bishop   Scalabrlnl    do?- 
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say?  I  believe,  like  Our  Dlvme  Master,  the 
'lamb  of  God,'  he  would  be  gentle:  but  like 
our  Divine  Master  the  'lion  of  Judah,'  he 
would  be  strong,  firm,  sure.  To  him  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  race  or  color  or 
creed  He  would  remind  us  all  again  of  what 
once  he  called  the  sublime  plan  '  And  what 
was  that  "sublime  plan"'"  This  Is  how  he  de- 
scribed It  to  his  MLssioiidry  sons.  It  was  "the 
union  of  all  people  under  God."  ('The  Listen- 
ing Heart.'  Page  64,  i 

"Tonight  at  Holy  Mass.  let  us  pray  that 
we  all  may  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  Scalabrlnl, 
and  that  the  Sons  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  St.  Charles  may  find  answer  to  their  prayer 
from  the  Psalmist.  'Let  the  brightness  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  us  and  direct  .  .  . 
the  work  of  our  hands  " 

'It  is  of  great  Interest  and  concern  to  the 
editors  of  this  newspaper,  and  to  us  that  the 
article  regarding  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
Scalabrlnl  Fathers  has  been  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Records  In  Washington  for  all 
future  posterity  to  review. 

"Of  course  St  Peter's  Church  would  like  to 
express  to  The  Catholic  Sun  its  sincere  thanks 
for  printing  of  this  article  on  April  11.  page  7. 
Mr.  Vleau  in  particular  helped  in  the  prepara- 
tion with  Father  Henry  Gentile.  C.S.,  Assist- 
ant at  St.  Peters. 

"In  a  special  way  Mr  John  Nave,  Com- 
mander of  the  John  Vendettl  Post  No.  1, 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  be  commended  and  thanked  by  St. 
Peter's  for  his  letter  to  the  Honorable  James 
Hanley.  Congressman,  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  records. 

"Of  course.  Mr  James  Hanley.  faithful 
Congressman  that  he  is.  will  not  be  forgotten 
for  t'ne^  kindness  shown  to  the  Scalabrlnl 
Fathers  .iiid  their  emigrants  on  that  occasion. 
His  words: 

•"  "Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  .^pril  22nd.  St 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Syracuse. 
N.Y..  was  the  site  for  the  celebration  of  the 
BOtii  anniversary  of  the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers. 
Tills  dedicated  order  of  Catholic  Priests  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  society.  Last  week 
a  remarkably  impressive  article  depicting  the 
history  and  labors  of  the  Scalabrlnl  Fathers 
appeared  in  The  Catholic  Sun.  I  would  like 
to  share  that  Article  with  my  colleagues.' 

"And  so  It  was  un  April  23.  1968,  Tuesday. 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"'Ol"R    TH.\NKS 

"We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Onondaga 
Historical  Association  and  Varden  Studios  of 
Syracuse,  for  their  fine  cooperation  of  photos 
and  background." 
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NIXON  ON  CRIME 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIN.'^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pres;dent.  the 
May  14.  1968,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  contains  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled    "Nixon  on  Crime.  ' 

Mr.  Nixon  is  cited  as  being  the  only 
candidate  thus  far  who  has  made  a 
foi'thright.  clear,  and  courageous  de- 
scription of  the  crime  problem  of  the 
country  and  the  measures  needed  to  deal 
with  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent editorial  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nixon  on  Crime 
Richard  Nixon's  recent  statement  of  his 
position  on  crime  in  this  country  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  having  a  political  color- 
ation. There  is  some  basis  for  this.  But  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year? 

Tlie  Nixon  statement  also  sets  forth  facts 
perlAining  to  the  dismaying  upsurge  In  crime 
and  is  specific  In  spelling  out  some  of  the 
things  he  would  do  to  combat  crime.  These 
are  the  sections  on  which  serious  attention 
should  be  focused. 

In  the  hust  .■-even  years,  Nixon  said,  crime  In 
this  country  has  increased  by  a  staggering  88 
percent  although  the  rise  in  population  has 
been  only  10  percent.  Projecting  his  esti- 
mates, tlie  Republican  presidential  hopeful 
said  that  if  the  present  crime  rate  continues 
the  numijer  of  major  crimes  will  double  by 
tbe  end  of  1972--less  than  five  years  in  the 
future.  Certainly  the  former  vice  president 
was  not  exagKcratlng  when  he  said  that  this 
is  a  prospect  which  .-Vnierica  cannot  accept. 
and  which,  if  It  should  be  accepted,  will 
convert  the  metaphorical  ■'city  Jungle"  into 
a   'barbaric  reality." 

What  does  Nixon  think  should  be  done 
at  a  time  when  crime  is  increasing  almost 
nine  times  its  rapidly  as  the  population?  He 
does  not  take  the  view  that  there  is  any  one 
simple  answer  But  he  does  come  down 
squarely  and  firmly  in  support  of  the  crime 
bill  now  being  deixited  In  the  Senate,  and 
he  specifically  included  in  his  statement  of 
support  two  of  the  bill's  most  controversial 
sections.  These  would  authorize  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices  under  ap- 
propriate court  safeguards  in  certain  serious 
crimes,  and,  second,  would  modify  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Miranda  decision  relating  to 
the  use  of  confessions. 

Those  who  equate  the  use  of  wiretaps  and 
electronic  bugs  with  a  police  state  in  full 
flower  areue  that,  in  any  event,  these  devices 
would  be"  of  no  help  in  curbing  the  ordinary 
crimes  of  violence— robberies,  murders,  bur- 
glaries and  the  like  Perhaps  these  things 
would  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  organized 
crime,  they  say,  but  it  is  not  organized  crime 
which  makes  people  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
at  night. 

Nixon's  answer  to  that  is  tRls:  "Organized 
crime  is  also  directly  and  deeply  involved  In 
street  crime.  One  estimate  is  that  some  50 
/{)ercent  of  the  street  crime  in  some  of  our 
major  cities  is  the  work  of  addicts  trying  to 
support  their  habit — and  traffic  in  Illegal 
narcotics  is  a  major  enterprise  of  organized 
crime."  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  almost  in- 
credible that  the  President  and  Attorney 
General  Clark,  who  favor  use  of  wiretaps  and 
bugs  without  any  court  supervision  in  "na- 
tional security  cases,  "  would  outlaw  them 
m  all  other  kinds  of  investigations. 

The  proposed  modification  of  the  Miranda 
decision,  if  anything,  is  more  offensive  than 
the  possible  use  of  wiretaps  to  the  critics  of 
the  Senate  bill.  To  listen  to  them,  one  would 
think  that  the  sponsors  of  this  provision  are 
wicked  men.  bent  not  only  upon  subverting 
the  Supreme  Court  but  also  upon  turning 
back  the  clock  of  Justice  to  the  star  chamber 
days.  This  is  so  childishly  absurd  that  it  does 
not  merit  serious  debate. 

There  are  two  points  worth  noting,  how- 
ever. One  is  the  comment  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  White,  speaking  for  himself  and 
Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart:  "I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  decision  in  Miranda  was  an 
extravagant  and  unwise  interpretation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  I  would  prefer  that 
Miranda  be  abandoned.  .  .  .""  Are  these  jus- 
tices to  be  condemned  as  subverters  of  the 
court? 

The  other  point  is  that  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  alter  the  impact  of 
Miranda  through  enactment  of  a  statute, 
which  the  court  could  declare  unconstitu- 
tional. Nixon,  though  supporting  the  pro- 
vision, recognizes  this.  If  it  should  be  Im- 
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possible  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
satisfy  the  court,  he  says,  then  consideration 
should  be  g^lven  to  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  Nixon  statement  strikes  us  as  a  forth- 
right, clear  and  courageous  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  problem  as  he  sees  it,  and 
of  the  measures  needed  to  deal  with  it.  We 
hope,  political  year  or  not.  that  Messrs.  Ken- 
nedy. McCarthy,  Humphrey  and  Rockefeller 
will  be  no  less  specific  as  they  continue  to 
stake  out  their  own  political  claims. 


FARMS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

y     .MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
when  Congress  is  in  session  I  send  re- 
ports to  my  constituents  on  is.su es  under 
con.sideration.  Since  the  farm  program 
and  policies  have  been  under  debate  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks,  I  am  this  week 
devoting  my  report  to  comments  on  farm 
legislation.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  this  report  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks : 


VotTR  Congressman.  Jim   Battin.  Reports 
From  Washington 

May  17.  1968 
Dear  Friends:  For  the  past  two  weeks  the 
nation's  farmers  have  been  in  the  spotlight 
In  Congress  First  In  debate  over  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
now  over  extension  of  the  John.son-Freeman 
farm  program.  As  usual,  when  farmers  are 
the  subject  of  debate,  there  is  a  danger  that 
bis-city  interests  will  sacrifice  the  farmers' 
interests  for  the  doubtful  solutions  of  urban 
ills.  This  year,  of  course,  is  no  exception  and 
although  our  farmers  are  in  urgent  need  of 
help,  there  is  still  a  strong  movement  to 
limit  government  assistance  in  the  farm 
economy. 

This  week  Congress  considered  recommen- 
dations by  the  Administration  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  current  farm  program  and  we 
heard  that  this  program  is  the  farmers'  sal- 
vation—without which  our  rural  areas 
would  be  pitched  Into  a  depression.  Many  of 
us  who  are  familiar  with  the  farm  economy 
wonder  who  has  been  keeping  the  news  from 
Mr.  Freeman  and  other  Administration 
spokesmen.  Farmers  are  already  suffering  a 
depression  and  the  current  farm  program  has 
done  nothing  to  change  this. 

One  thing  that  I  have  tried  to  stress  in 
these  debates  Is  the  Importance  of  farming  to 
the  nation — not  Just  to  Montana  and  other 
farm  states.  Farming  Is  big  business  and 
farmers  are  working  under  a  large  handi- 
cap— current  government  farm  policies.  We 
are  being  pressured  now  to  accept  the  John- 
son-Freeman method  of  farm  supports  with- 
out change,  to  disregard  the  fallings  of  this 
program  and  to  provide  another  year's  oper- 
ation to  a  system  that  has  performed  miser- 
ably for  the  past  three  years. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free- 
man has  had  eight  years  to  prove  his  touted 
wisdom  in  farm  matters  and  the  proof  Is 
in  the  results.  Freemanlzed  farming  has 
brought  an  emphasis  to  low  farm  prices  and 
has  resulted  in  the  \irtual  abolition  of  the 
family-sized  farm.  When  Freeman  took  office 
in  1960  there  were  4  million  farms  in  Amer- 
ica. Since  then,  one  fourth  of  these  farms 
have  gone  by  the  way  on  the  auction  block 
or  have  been  quietly  absorbed  into  large 
corporation  holdings.  This  seems  to  be  the 
deliberate  goal  of  Freeman. 

It  is  easv  to  see  what  has  brought  about 
this  gradual,  but  steady,  disappearance  of  the 


small  farm  and  Uie  continuing  pressure  on 
our  rural  economy.  Farm  debt  is  climbing 
fast.  Farmers  buy  $5  3  billion  worth  of  equip- 
ment yearly.  When  prices  drop,  as  they  have 
consistently  through  the  Freeman  term, 
farmers  can't  pay.  The  only  thing  they  can 
do  Uien  is  to  borrow  money.  Debts  pile  up, 
they  get  bigger  mortgages  and  smaller  income, 
pay  more  interest,  go  deeper  In  debt  and  then 
finally  give  up.  The  majority  of  farmers  in 
America  have  been  reduced  to  living  off  the 
inflated  value  uf  their  land  More  and  more 
I  hear  from  Montana  farmers  who  are 
frustrated  with  i>awning  all  their  land  and 
equipment  to  plant  crops  that  in  the  end 
narrowly  cover  the  expense  of  planting. 

Farmers  need  help  from  the  government  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  thrown  in  the  way  of 
profitable  production  And  while  the  current 
farm  program  has  provided  price  supports 
and  other  aid  to  the  farmers.  Freeman  policies 
have  kept  farm  commodity  prices  so  low  that 
the  price  supports  are  sometimes  the  only 
income  a  farmer  receives. 

As  an  alternative  u<  Freeman's  programs 
and  policies,  I  would  want  to  see  an  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  truly  represents  the  farmer,  that  works 
to  improve  farm  prices  and  that  doesn't  use 
doubtful  estimates  to  depress  prices  when 
Improvement  Is  m  sight  As  a  step  In  tJie 
direction  of  giving  farmers  security,  a 
strategic  reserve  of  grains  should  be  estab- 
lished to  handle  surpluses  tJiat  depress  the 
grain  market  almost  yearly.  This  reserve 
would  provide  insulation  for  the  market  and 
it  would  also  provide  a  ready  supply  of  grain 
for  bad  years.  We  have  an  emergency  supply 
of  strategic  metals  and  other  products,  but 
not  foodstuffs.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
having  another  Secretary  of  Agriculture  like 
Orville  Freeman,  Congress  would  have  to 
provide  safeguards  so  that  these  reserves 
could  not  be  used  to  Influence  grain  prices 
in  good  years. 

Besides  the  farm  program  extensions. 
Congress  has  been  considering  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriations  this  month  This 
l.ssue  always  brings  forth  congressmen  who 
see  the  farm  programs  as  a  likely  place  to 
economize.  It  is  a  hard  fight  every  year  to 
provide  government  assistance  to  farmers  be- 
catise  the  opponents  see  a  $5.9  billion  budget 
which  they  think  goes  directly  to  a  small 
portion  of  our  society.  But  then  $4.3  billion 
of  that  budget  goes  to  the  general  public 
In  food  stamps,  school  lunches,  milk.  Inspec- 
tion, testing,  and  overseas  food  distribution. 
Only  $1.6  billion  goes  to  the  front.  Looking 
at  the  breakdown  of  the  Agriculture  budget, 
you  can  see  who  Orville  Freeman  represents 
and  It  is  not  the  farmer. 
Sincerely, 


RIOT  INSURANCE 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOITH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  14, 
1968.  contains  an  Associated  Press  re- 
port on  insurance  in  riot  exposed  aieas. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Mutual 
Insurance  Alliance  states  that  insurance 
companies  cannot  risk  their  solvency  and 
the  promises  they  have  made  to  their 
customers  by  exposing  their  assets  to  un- 
limited loss.  He  also  pointed  out  that  in 
order  for  casualty  insurance  companies 
to  remain  in  the  urban  riot  areas,  city 
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authorities  must  take  I'ne  necessarj'  steps 
to  preserve  law  and  ordei\ 

It  ;s  not  beyond  the  realm  of  proba- 
bility that  civil  rights  sympathizers  will 
soon  demand  that  tne  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  m  and  provide  the  necessary 
lunds  to  insure  the  continuance  of  not 
insurance  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
appropriate  local  governmental  authori- 
ties. When  these  administrators  come  to 
their  senses  and  realize  the  extent  of 
damage  resulting  from  their  permissive 
attitude  toward  riots,  perhaps  they  will 
do  more  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  citizens 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rksiwnsibility  Outlined:   Assurances  Held 
Key  to  Riot  Insttrance 

Chicago — An  insurance  executive  asserted 
that  if  property-casualty  insurance  compa- 
nies are  Co  remain  In  urban  riot  areas  for 
the  long  pun  they  must  be  assured  that  all 
necessary  steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve 
law  and  order 

"The  responsibility  lor  providing  a  contin- 
ued insurance  market  in  rlot-exf>osed  areas 
does  not  rest  with  insurance  companies 
alone."  said  H.  J.  Lowry,  president  of  the 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  yes- 
terday. 'It  is  shared  with  civil  authorities, 
with  insurance  regulatory  officials  and  with 
the  residents  of  the  affected  areas." 

Lowry,  who  also  is  chairman  of  the  Michi- 
gan Mutual  Liability  Co..  Detroit,  said  offi- 
cials are  learning  througli  experience  on  how 
to  hold  down  property  losses  in  riots  "but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done." 

"The  story  hasn't  been  told  on  how  many 
riots  have  been  prevented  by  effective  ad- 
vance preparations,"  said  Paul  S.  Wise  of 
Chicago,  general  manager  of  the  alliance. 

Both  expressed  their  views  in  talks  and 
Interviews  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alli- 
ance and  affiliated  groups. 

Lowry  said  insurance  premium  rates  are 
based  on  predictability  but  that  riots  are 
"about  the  most  unpredictable  events  in  our 
experience." 

"You  can  predict  patterns  of  windstorm 
and  hurricane  losses  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,"  he  said,  "but  riots  are  entirely 
unpredictable." 

Lowry  satd  that  Insurance  companies  which 
had  concentrated  their  business  in  areas  torn 
by  riots  have  suffered  serious  losses. 

'If  we  have  five  or  six  Detroit-type  riots 
back  to  back  in  the  future  it  would  pose  a 
terrible  problem."  he  said 
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Bills  are  pending  in  Congress  to  provide 
federal  reinsurance  for  riot  loss  programs 
after  the  first  layer  of  private  insurance  cov- 
erage has  been  exhausted  and  state  govern- 
ments have  made  a  contribution. 

Lowry  said  he  does  not  look  upon  such  a 
prospect  with  optimism  "but  we  may  well 
discover  that  we  have  no  other  acceptable 
course  open  to  us." 

"The  companies  cannot  risk  their  solvency, 
and  the  promises  they  have  made  to  other 
policyholders,  by  exposing  their  assets  to  an 
unlimited  exposure  to  loss,  "  he  said.  "Some 
other  sources  of  payment  will  have  to  be 
found  to  finance  this  unacceptable  exposure 
until  the  losses  can  be  brought  back  within 
the  limits  of  predictability." 

Mutual  companies  write  about  one-third  of 
the  property-casualty  policies  in  the  United 
States  and  stock  companies  the  remainder. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN 


HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  more  than  most  upon 
coming  to  Congress  as  a  freshman  legis- 
lator, because  for  2  years  I  served  with 
Joe  Martin  as  a  colleague. 

Like  others.  I  had  become  familiar  with 
the  reputation  of  this  outstanding  Re- 
publican leader.  It  was  with  some  feeling 
of  awe  that  I  first  met  him:  then,  this 
feeling  was  replaced  with  one  of  admira- 
tion and  respect;  then ,  a  feeling  of 
warmth  and  friendship  set  in. 

Here  was  a  man  of  unusual  accom- 
plishment, who  in  an  instant  gave  a 
freshman  legislator  the  feeling  that  all 
of  us  are  equal  here,  merely  garbed  with 
different  clothes. 

His  simplicity,  then,  which  I  later 
learned  was  his  characteristic,  seemed 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  stature 
of  the  man  who  had  shared  the  speaker- 
ship with  the  great  Sam  Raybiu-n. 

Still,  this  was  his  character,  and  be- 
cause it  was,  this  thought  has  persisted 
with  me : 

Few"  thought  of  Joe  Martin  as  kingly 
among  men  because  he  was  a  iiumble 
man,  but  his  heart  beat  in  the  breast  of 
a  powerful  man.  a  leader  of  men.  a  man 
cut  from  stronger  cloth  than  most  lead- 
ers. 

The  yeais  had  advanced  on  Joe  Mar- 
tin when  I  knew  him.  but  these  qualities 
somehow  were  still  evident. 

He  served  brilliantly  in  the  fruit  of  his 
years,  both  this  country  and  its  people 
and  with  the  highest  dedication.  I  should 
think  that  this  would  be  his  truest  monu- 
ment. 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  THE 
POLICEMAN 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper  and 
effective  law  enforcement  has  been  un- 
dercut in  recent  years  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  decline  in  public 
support  for  police  officers  and  their  diffi- 
cult responsibilities.  The  striving  for  a 
balance  to  assure  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
accused  has  resulted  in  restrictions  on 
police  and  a  freeing  of  a  number  of  crim- 
inals on  minor  procedural  technicalities. 
The  term  "police  brutality"  has  become 
a  slogan  for  all  types  of  agitators  and 
lessened  the  active  support  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  for  his  local  law-enforcement 
officere. 

This  weakening  of  authority  in  law  en- 
forcement was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  at  the  Eighth  District  Conference 
on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement,  which  I 
sponsored  in  Mansfield  on  December  4, 
1967.  As  we  look  ahead  to  the  grim  prob- 
ability of  a  rising  crime  rate,  increasing 
incidents  of  civil  disorder  and  rioting  in 
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our  cities,  the  conduct  of  the  ;)olice  m 
enforcing  the  law  fairly  and  equitably 
without  undue  judicial  restrictions  com- 
pels consideration  of  this  subject  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  excellent  essay 
written  by  a  iiieh  school  .student  in  my 
district.  Bruce  Way  attends  Mohawk 
High  School  m  Sycamore.  Ohio,  His  so- 
cial .studies  teacher,  Robert  E  Harmon, 
referred  tliis  paper  to  me  as  an  example 
of  the  intelligence  and  .sound  thinking  of 
youn?  people  today.  I  commend  Bruce 
Way  for  his  thoushtful  analysis  and  in- 
sights expre.s,sed  m  "Civil  Liberties  and 
the  Policeman,"  T\\e  dedication  to  whole- 
.some  development  and  education  of  the 
students  at  Mohawk  High  School  by  the 
faculty  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
we  commend  the  accomplishments  of 
their  students,  I  am  proud  of  the  educa- 
tors in  the  Eighth  DLstrict  and  the  par- 
ents who  really  care  about  their  chil- 
dren's education.  These  are  strongly  re- 
flected in  Bruce  Way's  essay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  essay  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Civil  Liberties  and  the  Policeman 
I  By  Bruce  Way  i 

Tlie  belief  in  ■limited  government"  is.  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  dream.  It  was  the  hatred  of 
Che  British  iron-like  rule,  supported  by  the 
red  clad  British  regulars,  that  fomented  the 
birth  of  the  American  nation.  It  was  the  fear 
of  a  too  .strong  state  and  the  ensuing  dissent 
that  nearly  cost  the  young  country  its  unity 
In  the  early  days  of  freedom  And  it  was  the 
same  fear  of  big  government  vs,  the  little 
citizen  that  prompted  the  founding  fathers 
to  incorf)orate  the  Bill  of  Hights  as  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  new  Constitution, 
Each  guarantees  a  certain  right  to  the  people, 
and  each  presents  itself  as  a  direct  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  governing  authorities. 
Two  of  these,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  a 
third,  the  fourteenth,  added  after  the  Civil 
War,  deal  most  directly  with  the  subject  of 
this  paper;  that  instrument  of  the  govern- 
ment charged  with  the  direct  enforcement  of 
its  laws — the  American  Policeman. 

Amendment  four  reads:  "Tiie  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated. 
and  no  Warrants  shall  Issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation. 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized   " 

Tlie  key  "A-ord.  of  course,  is  ""unreasonable," 
It  has  given  rise  to  convictions  and  reversals 
based  upon  the  admlssabllity  of  evidence 
acquired  without  warrants  or  through  acci- 
dent. 

Amendment  five  reads:  "No  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  of 
indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
Militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeop.irdy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  vise,  without  Just  compensation."'  - 

Tills  has  lieid  to  be  the  basis  for  the  great- 
est   controveriles     Coupled    with    the    sixth 
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amendment's  guarantee  of  counsel  for  de- 
lense.  the  fifth  has  led  to  the  recent  crack- 
down on  police  procedtires  during  and  im- 
mediately following  arrest. 

Amendment  fourteen  i  section  1 )  is  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  dvie  process  clause, 
relegating  It  to  state  authorities: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  wlthovit  due  process  of 
law;  lior  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."' 
Though  the  early  lawmakers  strove  liard 
for  a  fair  and  equal  system  of  laws,  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  should  be  contested, 
for,  as  society  is  progressive,  so  must  its  law 
be  progressive.  It  has  been  the  US.  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  the  lesser  Federal  and  State 
Courts,  that  have  recently  set  a  radical  slant 
to  the  time-honored  techniques  of  the  police. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  wid- 
ened protections  of  accused  individuals  at 
the  expense  of  police  and  prosecutors.' 

Based  on  the  theory  that  It  is  "better  to  let 
a  few  criminals  escape  than  to  capture  them 
illegally."  the  majority  consisting  of  justices 
Black.  Douglas.  Fortas,  Brennan,  and  Clilef 
Justice  Warren  has  joined  with  the  lower 
courts  in  reversals  of  several  past  convic- 
tions on  technicalities  of  law  and  has  set 
down  new  rules  grossly  iimiilng  further  con- 
victions. 

On  the  subject  of  confessions,  the  record 
dates  back  as  far  as  1936.  The  case  of  Brown 
vs.  Mississippi  saw  the  conviction  reversed  on 
the  grounds  that  unreasonable  force  was 
used  in  extracting  the  confession.  In  the 
1949  case  of  Watts  vs.  Indiana  the  conviction 
was  reversed  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not 
whollv  voluntary.  The  1957  conviction  in 
Mallo'ry  vs.  the  U.S.  was  reversed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  suspect  was  held  unreason- 
ably long  before  interrogation.  And  the 
latest  case  of  controversy  was  the  Supreme 
Courts  reversal  of  the  conviction  of  Danny 
Escobedo,  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  murder.  The  Court 
held  that  since  Escobedo  had  been  denied 
the  right  of  counsel  before  questioning, 
where  he  subsequently  confessed,  the  convic- 
tion was  Invalid. 

The  Court  also  reversed  the  1961  contdc- 
tlon  of  Mapp  vs.  Ohio  ruling  that  evidence 
not  specifically  named  in  a  search  warrant 
Is  Inadmlssable. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  sent  down  a  list  of 
four  rules  applicable  to  all  arrests.  Based 
upon  the  premise  that  the  suspect's  right  to 
silence  begins  in  the  station  house  rather 
than  during  prosecution,  they  are  (1)  the 
authorities  must  tell  the  suspect  of  his  right 
to  remain  silent;  (2)  they  must  tell  the  sus- 
pect that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him;  (3)  they  must  tell  the  suspect 
of  his  right  to  counsel,  and  that  the  lawyer 
may  be  present  during  interrogation;  and 
(4)  that  the  state  will  furnish  a  lawyer  if 
the  suspect  is  indigent. 6 

Justice  Warren,  lumself  quoting  at  great 
lengths  from  police  manuals  and  prior  deci- 
sions, voiced  the  basic  context  of  the  ruling 
as  follows:  ".^s  soon  as  police  deprive  anyone 
of  freedom  in  any  significant  way.  he  must 
be  told  of  his  rights."  "  Warren  further  stated 
that  even  if  there  is  no  physical  intimidation 
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involved,  the  suspect,  "In  police  custody, 
surrounded  by  antagonistic  forces,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  techniques  of  persuasion."'  that 
have  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  mod- 
ern interrogator,  "cannot  t)e  otherwise  than 
under  compulsion.  The  very  atmosphere  of 
the  police  station  carries  its  own  badge  of  in- 
timldaUon "-  The  Court  seems  to  be  handing 
down  the  conflicting  opinions  that  the  police 
must  be  significantly  regulated  on  one  hand 
while  slmuit-ineousiy  placing  the  burden  of 
the  convictions  squarely  in  their  hands.  ""If 
the  suspect  remains  silent,  officials  must  pro- 
duce convicting  evidence  through  painstak- 
ing detective  work,  "rather  than  the  cruel, 
simple  expedient  of  compelling  from  his  own 
mouth'."  " 

Where  bearing  out  the  rights  of  a  few,  the 
Court,  as  well  as  others,  seems  to  be  danger- 
ously approaching  the  point  where  law  en- 
lorcemcnt  will  be  at  best  haphazard  and 
fraught  with  encumbering  technicalities,  all 
of  which  will  only  serve  the  guilty  party. 

Willie  assuming  a  broadly  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  criminal, 
the  Court  lias  taken  a  surprisingly  strict  in- 
terpretaJon  of  the  laws  which  limit  the  en- 
forcement officers  The  i)revailing  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  lew  crim- 
inals escape  than  to  capture  them  illegally. 
Former  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  while  speaking  proudly  in  defense  of 
the  policemen,  nevertheless  .-aid.  "It  is  en- 
tirely proper  to  limit  what  the  police  may  do 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation,  even  if 
those  limitations  result  in  some  of  the  guilty 

avoiding  convictions. 

However,  even  among  the  High  Court  it- 
self, the  decisions  have  been  far  from  unan- 
imous, or  even  liarmonlous.  Wltli  Justice 
John  Harlan  acting  as  chief  .■-pokesman.  the 
group  of  White.  Stewart  and  Clark  lodged 
a  vehement  protest.  There  was  worry  that 
the  citizenry  might  see  the  police  so  reduced 
in  effectiveness  as  to  be  practically  worth- 
less and  would  attempt  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Justice  White's  written 
dissent,  which  has  been  already  borne  out 
by  statistics,  expressed  a  strong  fear  of  repe- 
tition. "In  some  unknown  number  of  cases 
the  Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist, 
or  other  criminal  to  the  streets  ...  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  It  pleases  him."" 

And  the  lawmen  themselves,  those  who 
must  live  with  and  function  under  the  new 
restrictions,  are  not  taking  them  well. 
Though  powerless  to  act  against  the  Court, 
men  from  Mayor  to  rookie  cop  are  making 
their  dissatisfaction  known. 

F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  among 
the  first,  "Certainly  the  rights  ot  law-abiding 
citizens  deserves  as  much  consideration  as 
the  rights  of  convicted  criminals,  and  when 
It  becomes  a  question  of  deciding  between 
lenient  treatment  of  repeating  offenders  and 
tiie  safety  of  the  public,  fair  play  alone  de- 
mands protection  of  the  public."  '= 

The  policemen  seem  to  have  lost,  at  least 
momentarily,  the  basic  weapon  of  their 
trade.  Some  authorities  feel  that  confessions 
are  vital  in  as  many  as  four  out  of  five  con- 
victions." The  confession  now,  however.  Is 
at  best  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  A 
lawyer's  first  advice  to  a  client  is  silence,  and 
even  if  the  suspect  waives  his  right  to  coun- 
sel and  or  silence,  the  police  must  "prove  " 
that  it  was  done  voluntarily.  Los  Angeles' 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  fears.  "This  decision  de- 
prives us  of  the  cooperation  of  the  person 
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who  knows  the  most  about  the  crime — the 
one  who  committed  It— and  puts  the  hand- 
cuffs on  the  police  Instead  of  on  the 
criminal."  " 

Furthermore,  one  may  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  rules  apply  only  to  the  officer- 
there  can  be  no  way  of  "regulating"  the 
criminal's  conduct  if  not  by  existing  laws. 
And  certainly  no  one  can  expect  the  courts 
to  release  aii  apprehended  lawbreaker  on  a 
mere  technicality  without  encouraging  others 
to  crime  Neither  can  the  public  expect  the 
lawman  to  keep  operating  at  peak  efficiency 
as  long  as  his  best  efforts  are  turned  away 
by  the  law  "We  have  excellent  men,  but 
thev  tell  me  they're  getting  discouraged.  A 
cop  makes  an  arrest,  then  finds  that  he  is 
the  bad  guy  in  court  ""  ' 

The  officer  is  the  man  of  the  moment,  the 
one  who  must  analyze  and  act  in  an  Instant 
to  the  best  of  ills  "knowledge.  Thad  Brown, 
Chief  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Police,  voiced  his 
discontent  of  the  Court's  "Intolerance."  A 
21  year  old  policeman  may  have  to  make  a 
snap  decision  in  a  situation  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  take  weeks  xx>  study— then  decide. 
5-4.  that  the  officer  did  the  wrong  thing  "  '" 
All-in-all.  someone  seems  to  lie  overlook- 
ing the  idea  the  laws  are  aimed  at  the  law- 
breaker in  hopes  of  either  removing  him  ironi 
the  society  or  the  correction  of  lils  problem. 
By  reversing  the  laws  so  that  the  policeman 
is  in  the  wrong,  the  court  allows  the  crimi- 
nal to  return  and  destroys  any  rehabilitative 
effects  that  may  have  been  in  existence 

The  society  that  has  fostered  the  law  and 
the  criminal"  then  charged  the  policeman  as 
the  one  who  must  maintain  accord,  might  be 
expected  to  allot  at  least  some  sympathy  if 
not  support  to  their  beleaguered  defenders, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  American  con- 
cept of  the  police  officer  has  deteriorated  to 
a  dangerously  low  point  They  are  the  in- 
struments of"  authority,  an  authority  that, 
in  today's  affluent  society  where  money  can 
be  expected  as  a  cure-all,  is  becoming  greatly 
resented  by  the  populace. 

After  ali,  most  people  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  police  only  under  unplea-sant 
circumstances,  the  same  circumstances  from 
which  they  form  their  opinions.  The  apathy 
toward  the  law  has  apparently  formed  the 
general  attitude  of  "go  away  and  don't  bother 
me— except  at  times  when  I  need  your  help. 
Then  you'd  better  come  running— last,'  ■ 
The  policeman  is  caught  in  a  vicious  circle : 
he  is  dishked  if  he  takes  action  and  dis- 
trusted if  he  doesn't:  if  he  is  perhaps  a  little 
extra  diligent,  the  people  see  him  as  a  Ge- 
stipo-type  agent,  out  if  he  shows  occasional 
permissiveness,  he  is  accused  of  beinc  in  on 
a  shakedown,  and  if  he  cracks  down  on  petty 
crime  and  the  misdemeanant,  he  is  accused 
of  walking  away  from  real  trouble,  while  if 
lie  is  hard  on,  the  more  flagrant  evils,  he  Is 
accused  of  closing  his  eyes  to  the  cbvious. 

The  overall  lot  is  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Omaha  Safety  Director  Francis  E.  Lynch 
when  he  says,  "Police  want  to  be  respected — 
not  loved,  but  at  least  respected.  But  your 
ears  would  turn  red  if  you  listened  to  what 
we  are  called,  day  after  day,  on  ordinary 
tours  of  duty."  '"^ 

Hope  for  improvement  may  lie  in  the  likes 
of  Detroit's  Ray  Olrardin,  who  has  built  Into 
his  department  one  of  the  most  effective 
community  relations  systems  to  date.  The 
prime  basis  of  Glrardin's  policy  is  an  open 
door,  open  to  anyone  "with  oiPwnthout  a  beef 
with    the   police.    He   feels,    and    npparently 
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rightly  so,  that  the  best  way  to  allay  suspi- 
cions on  the  part  of  the  public  Is  to  open 
tne  Jeparrmeat  to  their  prying  eyes. 

ProsrrajTLs  like  Detroit's  have  carried  over 
.h-o  -he  explosive  Civil  Right*  Issue.  Any 
di-emma  facing  the  cop  In  his  own  ethnic 
group  is  more  than  doubled  when  he  faces 
memoers  of  .uiother  race.  Yet  using  pwllce 
of  the  same  race  as  the  wrongdoers  can  only 
ameliorate  thf  situation  slightly. 

During  Chlca^'s  race  trouble  of  July- 
August  1966.  both  white  and  Negro  poUce- 
men  took  an  exceptional  amount  of  abuse 
from  their  friends  and  neighbors  for  their 
actions  In  upholding  the  laws  they  are 
sworn  to. 

The  officer's  oath  leaves  little  room  for 
personal  opinion  or  feeling.  The  pwUceman 
can  ojily  enforce,  he  may  not  enact  legisla- 
tion or  pass  Judgment  on  existing  law. 

Yet  the  very  duties  he  Is  sworn  to  may  be, 
and  have  been,  causes  of  violence  and  rioting. 
The  McCone  Commission,  established  to  in- 
vestigate the  Watts  rioting,  found  that  all  of 
seven  major  northern  riots  were  sparked  by 
"police   Incidents."  '" 

Try  as  he  may.  an  officer  can  seldom  over- 
come the  hatred  directed  solely  at  his  blue 
uniform.  Southern  Negroes,  for  years  sub- 
jected to  the  admittedly  over-harsh  and  dis- 
criminate yeatment  of  Southern  cops,  trans- 
fer their  accumulated  hatred  to  the  Northern 
police  when  they  move. 

It  Is  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  too. 
that  the  seeds  of  most  despised  word  asso- 
ciated with  law  enforcement  are  found  and 
nurtured — brutality. 

The  cry  of  "police  brutality"  Inevitably  re- 
sounds wherever  and  whenever  the  man  of 
the  law  Is  called  into  action  against  a  mob. 
and  ever  more  frequently  in  single,  Isolated 
incidents.  Some,  like  Dean  Joseph  Lohman. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Criminology 
at  the  University  of  California,  see  brutality 
as  a  philosophical  sociological  Issue. 

"The  words  'police  brutality'  mean  all  the 
double  standards  and  all  the  Indignities  po- 
lice can  subject  minority  people  to  In  an  un- 
lightened  community.  "The  police  are  today 
in  fact  less  brutal  than  they  have  ever  been — 
in  terms  of  physical  brutality.  But  what  the 
people  are  objecting  to  Is  that  they  reinforce 
a  social  order  that  can  be  more  brutal  than 
the  worst  physical  violence.  '  -" 

One  could  conceivably  draw  from  such  an 
assumption  that  the  solution  to  the  question 
Is  either  a  total  social  revolution  or  an- 
archy— neither  of  which  finds  favor  with  any 
levelheaded  citizen  of  any  race. 

To  many  others,  however,  brutality  means 
simply  a  rough  handling,  a  tone  of  voice,  or 
even  a  hard  stare.  The  policeman  Is  em- 
powered to  use  "reasonable  force"  In  a  situa- 
tion where  It  Is  deemed  necessary.  Yet  the 
interpretation  of  "reasonable"  has  In  Itself 
been  somewhat  startling.  Two  off-duty  Chi- 
cago officers  confronted  two  Puerto  Rlcan 
men  threatening  people  with  a  broken  beer 
bottle.  The  officers  Identified  themselves  then 
pulled  their  revolvers.  The  men  attacked  both 
and  badly  slashed  one,  but  the  battery  charge 
was  dismissed  by  a  Negro  court  Judge  who 
ruled  that  the  officers  used  "unreasonable 
force."  -' 

Judging  by  the  above,  and  a  multiple  of 
similar  incldeni,s,  one  becomes  aware  that  It 
is  the  policeman  himself  who  is  often  the 
victim  of  the  alleged  "police  brutality." 

While  an  investigation  by  the  Philadelphia 
Civilian  Review  Board  of  789  complaints  of 
brutality  over  the  past  eight  years  resulted  in 
only  47  recommend.uions  for  disciplinary  ac- 
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tion.  an  investigation  of  violence  upon  offi- 
cers over  the  period  1960-63  showed  assaults 
upon  one  of  every  ten  officers,  and  168 
murders  •-■ 

The  courts,  once  the  strongest  allies  of  the 
policeman,  have  added  Insult  to  Injury  by 
remaining  grossly  inconsistent.  The  E^obedo 
decision  left  much  room  for  questions,  ques- 
tions the  courts  have  failed  to  clarify  Rights 
of  the  police  and  arrestees  vary  widely  from 
state  to  state. 

Furthermore,  says  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
"  .  .  as  cases  have  preseirted  more  and  more 
difficult  questions  of  fairness  a:id  propriety, 
I  believe  the  Judges  have  left  the  public  be- 
hind, and,  even  among  judges,  the  margins 
of  the  consensus  have  been  passed."  -■' 

By  and  large  the  policeman  remains  in  a 
culture  unto  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  he 
may  be  part  of  "vanishing  America."  It  Is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  attract 
qualified  men  to  police  work.  It  has  become 
a  Job  where  the  man  must  live  in  the  short 
run  He  is  underpaid;  human  life  olien  must 
assume  the  proportions  of  an  expendable 
commodity;  his  daily  work  has  no  set  plan. 
yet  Is  often  beset  by  oppressive  boredom.  He 
tends  to  lose  both  faith  in  people  and  sight 
of  the  higher  goals  of  society. 

As  one  New  York  p>ollceman  voiced  It,  "The 
cop  is  the  world's  leading  expert  on  grubby 
reality  All  people  may  be  equal  when  they're 
born,  but  by  the  time  the  cop  meets  them 
some  are  unequal — the  ones  who  are  prey- 
ing on  the  innocent."  -' 

His  i>osltlon  now  is  shaky.  Ahead  lies  an- 
other of  the  long  hot  stunmers  that  has  al- 
ready seen  the  beginnings  of  racial  revolt. 
On  the  docket  of  some  of  the  nation's  high- 
est courts. are  precedent-setting  causes  that 
may  have  even  ftrrther  devastating  effects  on 
the  officer's  life.  And  in  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs is  an  ever-cynical  populace  waiting  to 
pounce  on  the  first  wrong  move  but  only 
grudgingly  acknowledging  their  debt.  It  Is  In 
their  hands  that  the  final  decision  must  In- 
evitably rest.  "For  the  instincts  of  the  police. 
after  all,  can  be  no  better  than  those  of  the 
-society  thev  are  sworn  to  defend."  * 
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There  is  more  talk  about  corporatiorLs  buy- 
ing up  liuge  tracts  of  land  nnd  crowding  out 
the  small  farmer  than  is  really  taking  place. 
It  is  a  fact  that  large  modern  machinery  is 
more  efficient  than  smaller  units. 

Vernon  Paulson,  Lyon  County  Farmers 
Home  Administration  supervisor,  says  that 
F.H.A.  has  a  loan  program  where  two,  three 
or  more  farmers  can  form  a  cooperative  to 
buy  machinery  He  says  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  such   cooperatives   In   Minnesota. 

One  in  Lyon  County,  he  said,  three  farm- 
ers bought  a  large  combine  with  a  picker- 
head.  These  farmers  not  only  harvest  their 
own  grain,  beans  and  corn,  but  have  time 
to  do  custom  work  ;xs  well. 

The  investment  for  each  farmer  is  not 
risky.  Certainly,  each  of  the  three  could  not 
afford  a  costly  combine.  It  could  be  that 
these  farmers  should  also  own  a  portable 
grain  dryer  to  go  with  the  combine. 

Since  neighlx>rhood  threshing  was  replaced 
by  combines  there  has  been  a  trend  of  farm- 
ers working  '.ess  with  each  other.  Perhaps  a 
return  to  neighbor  cooperation  could  help 
retain  the  small  family  farm 

I  knew  a  group  of  farmers  in  Polk  county 
who  bought  the  largest  self  propelled  com- 
bine they  could  get  their  hands  on  Each 
then  sold  his  small  six  foot  harvester.  It 
worked  so  well  with  this  group  that  they 
later  bought  a  pwatato  harvester  together. 

Another  way  small  farms  can  use  larger 
machinery  is  for  each  cooperator  to  buy  a 
piece  of  large  equipment  and  charge  his 
neighbors  a  custom  rate.  He  in  turn  would 
pay  a  custom  rate  for  some  other  operation. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  that  one 
owner  may  be  more  concerned  about  main- 
tenance costs  and  take  t>etter  c.are  of  the 
machine 

I  mentioned  the  F.H.A.  loan  program 
but  as  the  television  ads  say  others  .ure  Im- 
portant !n  ones  financial  future.  If  three  or 
four  farmers  ihmk  that  they  can  agree  and 
need  larger  more  efficient  machinery  the  idea 
;s  worth  sttidying. 

I  know  that  If  I  were  farming  I  would  like 
to  sit  In  a  comfortable  cab  of  a  new  dlesel 
tractor  pulling  five  bottoms. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  FARMING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting a  thought-provoking  article  on 
an  example  of  how  farmers  might  in- 
crease their  efficiency  and  still  lower 
their  machinery  capitalization  costs.  The 
idea  is  a  modern-day  version  of  the  old 
threshing  machine  ring,  when  a  group  of 
neighbors  combined  to  buy  the  machine 
and  tractor. 

The  author.  'Warner  Christeson,  also 
points  out  that  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  can  be  made  to  farm  cor- 
porations. Such  corporations  could  and 
have  produced  some  cost-cutting  tech- 
niques for  farmers  in  their  never  ending 
battle  against  increasing  costs. 

The  column  was  carried  in  the  Mar- 
shall Messenger,  published  at  Marshall, 
Minn.,  as  follows: 


■•Lloyd  Shearer.  "The  Police  Crisis  In 
.\.nier:ca,"  Valor,  p.  9. 

''  "Summer  '66:  Cops  on  the  Spot."  News- 
week I  June  27.  1966) ,  p.  22. 

"  "PoUce  Brutality — Pact  or  Fiction?"  U.S. 
Neu-3.  LEX   (September  6.  1965).  p.  37. 


^Lt.  Marvin  Leonard,  Valor,  p.  17. 
■-•«  "Courts   Too   Soft    on    Criminals?"    U.S. 
News.  p.  67. 

"  "Summer  '66  .  .  .,"  Newsweek,  p.  25. 
"Ibid.,  p.  31. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
GRADUATES 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    vaRGIN'I.f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Muu  15.  1968 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
.sure  we  all  asiree  thai  in  this  day  and  age 
when  education  is  so  importait  to  everj' 
individual.  ;,'raduation  from  high  school 
certainly  deserves  recognition.  I  insert 
the  following  in  the  Record  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  I  congratulate  those  grad- 
uating from  high  school  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  VirsTinia: 

W'lrd  of  your  crraduation  from  high  school 
xcasions  this  letter  of  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

I  know  this  is  a  proud  and  happy  time  for 
you.  your  family  and  friends.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  share  that  pride.  Your  hard 
work  through  the  years  of  grade  school  and 
high  school  has  now  culminated  in  your 
graduation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  small  token  in  recogni- 
tion of  your  achievement.  Please  accept  this 
with  all  my  best  wishes. 

My  hope  and  prayers  are  that  God  will 
bless  and  direct  you  as  you  take  your  place 
in  society  as  a  responsible  citizen. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  enclose  a  certifi- 
cate for  each  graduate  which  reads  as 

follows : 

Congratulations 

It  IS  my  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  your  graduation.  May 
this  day  begin  a  further  achievement  in  the 
ideals  of  citizenship  in  your  community  and 
for  your  country.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you 
will  continue  your  quest  for  increased 
knowledge. 


COST  OF  LIVING  CLIMBS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

■.•i    .\-F.w    jersf:y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  are  admittedly  an  unfair 
"tax"  on  every  American  and  are  not 
selective  of  any  income  group,  rich  or 
poor.  The  strong  response  of  the  current 
administration  in  pressing  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, however,  is  negated  by  its  weak 
initiative  to  implement  .'-teps  that  will 
assure  the  reoi'dering  of  national  priori- 
ties within  the  limits  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources and  capabilities. 

When  taxes  at  all  levels  of  government 
are  perpetually  raised,  merely  to  redirect 
spending  authority  from  the  private  to 
the  public  sector,  and  become  so  oppres- 
sive as  to  Icse  the  ."^-upport  and  confidence 
of  the  American  pubUc  in  the  ability  of 
Government  to  discipline  itself,  it  is  time 
to  reevaluate  Government's  role  and 
assess  the  achievable  ^hort-range  objec- 
tives with  relation  to  the  long-term  goals. 
The  co.st-of-livmg  index  for  March, 
covering  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  and  including  the  First  District  of 
New  Jersey,  was  i-ecently  annoimced  by 
the  Department  of  Labor's  regional  office. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Tlie  index 
rose  within  the  month  by  one-half  of 
1  percent  to  the  all-time  high  of  120.7, 
and  represents  a  4  5-percent  increase 
since  March  1967.  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  the  value  of  the  dollar  declined  by 
almost  33  percent  in  relation  to  the 
1947-49  dollar  values,  a  span  of  only  20 
years.  As  reported  in  the  Woodbury  Daily 
Times: 

Prices  paid  for  cost-of-living  goods  and 
services  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
rose  sharply  by  one-half  of  one  percent  in 
March  to  a  level  of  120.7  percent  of  the 
ftverage  of  1957-59  prices,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Herbert  Bienstock,  regional  director 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  rise  in  the  area's  index  compares  with 
a  four-tenths  of  one  percent  advance  In  the 
previous  month. 

Leading  the  rise  were  food,  housing,  ap- 
parel, used  cars,  reading  and  recreation.  The 
rise  in  food  prices  accotinted  for  two-fifths 
of  the  March  increase  in  the  over-all  index. 
Prices  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which  in- 
cludes southern  New  Jersey,  were  4.5  percent 
higher  than  in  March.  1967.  Over  the  past 
10  years,  the  Philadelphia  area  index  has  risen 
SIX  times  between  February  and  March,  de- 
clined twice,  and  remained  unchanged  twice. 

PURCH.4SING     POWER     DROPS 

With  the  March  index  at  120  7.  the  Phila- 
delphia area  consumer  had  to  pay  S12.07  to 
buy  what  $10  purchased  in  the  1957-59  base 
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period.  Expressed  as  purchasing  power,  the 
dollar  in  March  was  worth  82.9  cents  in  terms 
of  1957-59  dollars  and  67.5  cents  in  terms 
of  1947-49  dollars. 

The  food  Index  for  the  area  rose  eight- 
tenths  of  one  percent  between  February  and 
March.  In  the  food-at-home  index,  higher 
averages  were  reported  for  cereals  and  bakery 
products,  up  six-tenths  of  one  percent,  meats, 
poultry  and  fish  up  1.2  percent;  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  up  2.8  percent.  Lower  were 
dairy  products,  down  .1  percent  and  other 
foods  at  home,  such  as  canned  goods,  down 
.3  percent 

Since  March.  1967,  retail  food  prices  have 
risen  4.3  percent,  down  .3  percent,  with  the 
largest  year-to-year  increases  reported  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  up  11.8  percent,  and 
restaurant  meals,  up  8.4  percent.  Among 
foods  reported  higher  in  March  were  rump 
and  rib  roasts,  veal  cutlets,  pork  chops,  inmb 
chops,  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
potatoes,  and  tomatoes.  Lower  averages  were 
reported  for  chuck  roast,  hamburger,  bologna, 
haddock,  cucumbers,  and  salad  oil. 

.\PPAREL    AND    UPKEEP 

Between  February  and  March,  the  apparel 
and  upkeep  index  rose  .9  percent  with  higher 
tags  reported  for  men's  shoes,  women's  ear- 
rings, cocktail  dresses  and  shoes.  Seasonally 
higher  were  prices  for  women's  cotton  skirts 
and  dresses.  Prices  were  lower  for  men's 
slacks  and  girl's  coats. 

The  transportation  index  rose  3  percent, 
refiecting  an  increase  in  used  car  prices, 
gasoline,  and  tires.  However,  lower  prices  were 
reported  for  new  cars  and   airplane  fares. 

The  health  and  recreation  index  rose  .6 
percent  with  higher  average  prices  reported 
for  medical  care  and  personal  care,  each  up 
.3  percent,  and  reading  and  recreation,  up 
one  percent.  Prices  were  higher  for  beer, 
movies,  whiskey,  face  powder,  television  tubes 
and  wine.  College  tuition  fees  and  hospital 
room  charges  were  also  up.  Cigarette  prices 
were  lower. 
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PROTECTING  .AND  PRESERVING  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  and  preserve  public 
safety  and  public  health  in  the  National 
Capital,  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Negotiation  of  a  site  for 
the  structure  of  temporal^  shelters  in 
quantity,  with  attendant  public  health 
problems,  .sharply  increasing  local  crowd- 
ing in  areas  never  intended  for  housing, 
is  discrimination  against  the  rights  of  all 
Americans  each  of  whom  have  a  share  in 
their  Nation's  Capital. 

Denial  of  a  permit  for  such  housing  is 
not  a  denial  of  the  right  to  peaceably 
assemble  or  protest  or  demonstrate.  Far 
from  it.  There  is  a  time  and  place  for 
such  activity  allowed  by  law.  but  tempo- 
rary' shelters  next  to  the  National  Mall 
is  not  such  a  place  nor  is  the  negotiation 
of  such  a  permit  by  administration  of- 
ficials anything  less  than  abdication  of 
public  responsibiUty.  Congress  should 
have  acted  here,  and  it  should  still  act. 
In  this  connection  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  the  following  article,  by  Ernest 
Cuneo,  appearing  in  the  Manchester, 
N.H.,  Union-Leader  of  May  5,  1968: 


Powers  or  Congress  Usurped:  Why  Should 
Appointees  Negotiate  With  Marchers? 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 
Washington.  May  4.- -It  has   been  widely 
advertised  by  its  leaders  that  there  will  be  a 
so-called    Poor   Peoples   March   on   the   Con- 
gress 

The  Congress  is  to  be  notified  of  certain 
minimum  demands.  Upon  failure  uj  comply, 
the  federal  government  is  to  be  tied  up  with 
sit-ins. 

Considering  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
.stltutlon  designed  it  .so  that  the  Congress 
would  be  the  first  of  three  great  divisions  of 
the  American  Republic,  the  present  proceed- 
ings In  Wa,shlngton  liave  long  since  passed 
travesty  of  constitutional  law. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  District  Govern- 
ment of  Washington  have  been  in  constant 
conference  with  the  lenders  of  the  march  It 
appears  that  public  parks  will  be  allocated 
for  camping  grounds  Coun.sel  Is  already  or- 
ganized for  those  arrested. 

Tlie  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
that  It  appears  to  have  confused  the  right 
peaceably  to  a-ssemble  with  demonstrations 
at  the  will  of  the  leaders  of  the  march 

There  is  no  such  thing  iis  a  right  to  de- 
monstrate If,  for  example,  the  Friendly  Sons 
of  Saint  Patrick  applied  lor  permission  to 
parade  Fifth  Avenue  for  so  much  a.s  two  days 
In  a  row,  such  application  would  be  properly 
denied. 

Moreover,  the  saint  of  all  liberals,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  having  declared  that  free  speecli 
does  not  give  the  right  to  cry  "fire"  in  a 
theatre.  It  follows  that  Stokely  Carmlchael 
or  Rap  Brown  have  no  constitutional  right  to 
yell  for  the  killing  of  white  people  during  a 
riot. 

Rioting  and  burning  have  taken  place  In 
the  capital,  as  well  as  in  other  major  cities. 
Quite  aside  from  the  persons  of  the  Congress 
itself,  the  Library  of  Congress,  containing  the 
title  deeds  of  the  republic,  along  with  other 
documents  of  immense  importance  are  at 
the  direct  center  of  any  widespread  rioting 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Library  of  Congress  Is 
in  trust  for  all  of  the  world  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  Is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  re- 
pository of  human  knowledge  in  recorded 
history. 

It  was  burned  In  1814.  If  it  were  burned  to- 
day, It  would  be  a  tragedy  beyond  measure 
for  all  of  mankind. 

It  Is  strange,  indeed,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  it-self,  which  has  ultimate  Jurisdic- 
tion, has  announced  no  rules  and  no  proce- 
dures for  the  presentation  of  the  petitions. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  the  executive 
brsnch  has  but  the  legislative  branch  has 
not. 

Should  a  group  announce  tt  would  camp 
outside  the  Supreme  Court  imtll  it  reached 
certain  decisions,  there  would  be  grave  alarm, 
Shotild  a  group  declare  that  it  would  be- 
.slege  the  White  House  until  certain  execu- 
tive orders  were  signed,  the  attempted  in- 
timidation of  the  presidency  would  receive 
little  support. 

But  an  actual  announcement  that  Con- 
gress will  be  beset  causes  no  ripple  at  all. 
and  least  of  all  In  Congress. 

SOLE   JUDGE 

Worse,  the  concerned  executive  depart- 
ments far  from  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Congress,  appear  to  be  doing  little  less  than 
mounting  a  siege  of  Capitol  Hill. 

It  Is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
fine and  prescribe  rules  by  which  citizens 
may  assemble  peaceably  and  petition  It  as 
befits  their  dignity,  the  dignity  of  Congress 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Republic. 

Constitutionally,  the  Congress  is  the  sole 
Judge  of  how  It  will  conduct  its  business. 
There  Is  no  higher  power  in  the  land.  Ac- 
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cordingly.  certain  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  district  government,  prepos- 
terously and  presumptuously  approach  con- 
tempt of  Congress  when  they  aid  and  abet 
those  who  would  Interfere  with  the  transac- 
tion of  Its  business. 

It  Is  little  less  than  an  affront  to  the  na- 
tion, let  alone  the  Congress,  that  a  handful 
of  appointees,  of  little  or  no  national  status. 
have  actually  undertaken  to  negotiate  con- 
cli'Jons  with  the  marchers,  as  If  the  capital 
were  suing  for  peace  with  a  powerful  In- 
vader 

Congress,  having  the  ultimate  power,  has 
also  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  capital 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

OF    N'EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  everj'one 
talks  ab'5Ut  the  weather,  but  nobody  can 
do  anything  about  it.  Everyone  talks 
about  ta.xes,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it.  Somebody  can,  however,  do 
something  about  taxes. 

The  pait  50  years  have  seen  dynamic 
and  drastic  changes  m  the  structure  and 
activities  of  government  at  all  levels.  But, 
paradoxically,  m  a  half  century,  we  have 
permuted  tr.e  means  and  wherewithal — 
our  tax  structure — to  become  archaic 
and  replete  with  inequities. 

The  distressed  call  for  an  increase  m 
taxes — or  even  the  rare  call  for  a  decrease 
m  taxes — is  always  accom.panied  by  the 
suggestion  that  tax  reform  is  overdue,  a 
suggestion  soon  lost  in  the  dust  of  those 
running  :or  political  cover  or  the  loud 
overshadowing  prophecies  of  fiscal  peril 
of  the  proponents. 

The  follov.mg  fine  editorial  in  the 
May  12,  1968,  Long  Island  Sunday  Press 
points  up  the  need  for  a  ■'massive  reap- 
praisal of  our  entire  tax  system." 

The  editorial  follows; 

It   Is  Time   for  T,\x  Reform 

Last  week  was  the  week  ol  taxes,  and  the 
news  has  been,  from  the  taxpayer's  point 
of  view,  all  bad. 

In  Washington,  the  10  o  tax  surcharge  has 
been  approved  by  House-Senate  conferees. 
To  make  taxpayers  even  more  unhappy,  it 
will  be  retroactive  to  April  1. 

In  Albany,  income,  gasoline  and  cigarette 
taxes  are  going  up.  i  There  is  considerable 
criticism  that  they  are  not  going  up  enough. 
Fearful  of  election-year  reaction,  the  legis- 
lators evaded  a  considerable  part  of  the 
state's  fiscal  problems  by  postponing  pay- 
ments to  localities  this  year  We'll  pay  for 
this  next  year — but  that's  not  an  election 
year.  This  may  be  good  politics,  but  It  is 
frightful  economics,  i 

In  City  Hall.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  unveiled 
higher  real  estate  taxes  and  a  revival  of  the 
auto  use  tax.  He  hasn't  talked  lately  about 
an  Increase  in  the  commuter  income  tax,  but 
the  threat  hangs  there,  glaring  balefully  at 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  residents  who  earn  their 
living  in  the  big  city. 

And  In  communities  all  over  Long  Island, 
school  taxes  will  go-  up  heavily,  adding  to  a 
real  estate  tax  burden  that  Is  already 
staggering. 

Philip  Oardella.  a  Kew  Gardens  Hills  tax- 
payer responding  to  a  Press  survey  summed 
up  a  widespread  sentiment:  "The  tax  load 
Is  getting  too  heavy  to  carry.  If  I  try  to  dump 
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it,  I'm  a  bum,  and  If  I  try  to  keep  carrying  it, 
I  Just  may  break  my  back.  When  Is  someone 
going  to  help  the  ordinary  9-to-5,  flve-day-a- 
week  worker  like  me?" 

It's  a  good  question.  When,  Indeed? 

The  question  really  cannot  be  answered, 
and  something  positive  done,  until  we  have 
brought  the  taxing  system  itself  up  to  date. 
It  is  a  mess  of  overlapping,  duplicating,  con- 
tradictory levies  which  hit  many  people  un- 
fairly and  the  middle  class  most  unfairly  of 
all. 

Our  tax  structure  is  shot  through  with 
gross  inequities  and  costly  collection  ma- 
chinery. New  York  State,  for  Instance,  has 
dozens  of  different  kinds  of  taxes.  For  the 
Long  Islander,  there  are  taxes  due  Albany, 
due  New  York  City,  due  the  school  district, 
due  the  town  and  the  county.  One  tax  Is 
based  on  how  many  cigarettes  a  man 
smokes,  one  on  how  much  he  drinks,  another 
on  how  much  gasoline  he  uses,  another  on 
his  Income,  another  on  his  real  estate  and 
on  and  on.  each  requiring  governmental  ma- 
chinery to  process.  If  there  were  a  single 
tax  collection  each  year,  this  wasteful  over- 
lapping could  be  eliminated,  saving  both  the 
individual  and  government  time  and  money. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  inequity  to  the  mid- 
dle class  in  our  tax  structure  is  the  property 
tax  itself.  The  family  on  a  small  income  or 
a  pension,  for  Instance,  pays  the  same  prop- 
erty tax  as  neighbors  who  have  much  larger 
Incomes.  Thus,  the  essential  fairness  of  the 
Income  tax  Is  eroded  by  the  real  estate  tax — 
and  the  sales  and  special  use  taxes,  as  well. 

In  time  of  Inflation,  these  over  burdened 
families  hurt  even  more  because  the  real 
estate  tax  goes  up  more  than  their  ability 
to  pay. 

We  need  a  massive  reappraisal  of  our  en- 
tire tax  system.  We  haven't  had  one  since 
the  federal  income  tax  was  Introduced  In 
1913.  The  answer  might  well  be  abolishing 
most  local  and  state  taxes.  Including  a  dras- 
tic modlflcatlon  of  property  taxes,  and  sub- 
stituting a  wider  basic  national  tax  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  This  would  require  an 
equitable  formula  for  allocation  back  to  the 
states  and  localities  for  their  own  purposes. 
And  It  should  include  plugging  those  loop- 
holes that  legally  allow  a  handful  of  men  to 
make  untaxed  billions  through  depletion 
allowances. 

This  is  a  touchy  political  problem,  of 
course,  but  this  Is  the  year  to  do  it.  We 
urge  the  President,  who  no  longer  need  worry 
about  political  implications,  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  outstanding  Americans  to 
study  our  outmoded  tax  system,  to  end  its 
inequities  and  create  the  machinery  needed 
to  pay  for  the  nation's  massive  and  growing 
needs. 


May  15,  196S 
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KANSAS  JOINS  IN  OBSERVING   NA- 
TIONAL SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON    CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    K.\N.'5AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  observing  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  May  12  to  18.  The  Honorable 
Robert  Docking.  Governor  of  Kansas,  has 
issued  a  proclamation  setting  aside  this 
week  in  Kansas  to  recognize  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  small  businessmen  of 
our  State  to  the  progress  and  well-being 
of  all  Kansans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  feel  It  ap- 
propriate to  direct  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  to  the  Kansas  proclamation, 
and  to  assure  businessmen  everywhere 
that  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  perpetuating  the  free  enterprise 
sy.stem  through  the  thousands  of  mer- 
chants on  'Main  Street"  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  maiiufacturing  plants  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  make  our  commu- 
nities prosper.  Your  success  is  the  basis 
of  the  country's  success,  and  we  have  an 
obligation  to  assist  you  in  .staying  free 
and  healthy  and  as  untrammeled  by  gov- 
ernment interference  as  possible.  The 
proclamation  follows: 

Phoclam.\tion  by  the  Governor 
To  the  People  of  Kansas,  Greetings: 

Whereas,  the  small  businessmen  m  this 
State,  along  with  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation,  actively  perpetuate 
the  open  and  competitive  marketplace  so 
vital  to  our  free  enterprise  system:   and. 

Whereas,  small  businesses  are  close  to  the 
American  consumer,  pro\iding  much  of  the 
goods  and  the  majority  of  the  services  we 
need  in  our  dally  lives;   and. 

Whereas,  small  businesses  offer  job  oppor- 
tumties  for  job  seekers  of  all  races  and  all 
creeds:   and. 

Whereas,  small  businessmen  are  recog- 
nized as  leaders  in  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  their  own  communities:  and. 

Whereas,  small  businesses  .ire  the  sovirce  of 
many  innovations  In  products  and 
merchandising: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Robert  B.  Docking.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Kans.is,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  May  12  through  May  18, 
1968,  .^s  Small  Business  Week  in  Kansas,  and 
call  upon  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  organizations,  board  of 
trade  and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  ceremonies  recogniz- 
ing the  contribution  made  by  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  State  to  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  all  our  people. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  Topeka.  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  this  23rd  day  of 
April.  AD,  1968. 

Robert  B.  Docking. 

Governor. 
Elwell  M.  Shanahan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  'he  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  Inc.,  will  be 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  on  Mon- 
day. May  20.  I  point  to  its  achievements 
with  special  pride  because  the  federa- 
tion's home  office  is  located  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  San  Mateo 
County.  Calif. 

The  federation  was  founded  in  1943 
by  C.  Wilson  Harder,  who  recently  re- 
ceived the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's Public  Service  Award  for  out- 
.standing  .service.  This  award  is  the 
highest  honor  the  SBA  bestows  on  in- 
dividual citizens. 

Today  Mr.  Harder  s  federation  has 
grown  to  include  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  members,  making  it  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fed- 
eration through  the  efforts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives on  Capitol  Hill  and  it  publi- 
cation, the  Mandate.  The  Mandate  car- 
ries With  it  a  tear-off  self-mailer  ballot 
on  pending  legislation  which  each  indi- 
vidual businessman  fills  out  and  which 
is  forwarded  to  his  Representative  in 
Congress.  I  have  received  a  number  of 
these  ballots,  and  find  that  they  serve  to 
keep  me  informed  on  many  matters 
which  otherwise  might  escape  careful 
analysis.  Important  as  they  thus  are  to 


the  legislative  process,  these  ballots, 
numbering  more  than  4  million  each 
year,  also  serve  to  indicate  the  personal, 
active  commitment  to  better  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  men  of  proven  in- 
dependence and  ability. 

The  federation's  expressed  goal  is 
that  our  Nation  remain  the  land  of  op- 
portunity by  giving  small  business  fair 
consideiation.  I  am  honored  to  commend 
the  members  and  the  leadership  of  the 
federation  on  their  25th  anniver.sary  of 
continuing  success  in  promoting  free  en- 
terprise and  small  business.  I  hope  we  in 
the  Congress  can  .iom  them  in  constant 
efforts  to  reform  and  cut  back  the  cum- 
bersome aspects  of  taxation,  papenvork, 
and  bureaucracy  which  so  often  occur 
under  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  CITIZEN  .s   PROTEST 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


OF    .MlaborKI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  not  alrald  to  be  at  home  with  my  two 
children  alone.  Times  have  changed,  now  if 
1  hear  a  rumor  of  Negro  trouble  in  our  town 
I  am  afraid.  I  saw  a  group  of  teen-age  Negro 
boys  walk  down  our  street  and  again  I  waa 
afraid.  Why  do  I  have  to  live  In  fear  that  a 
riot  will  come  to  our  city  or  community.  Why 
do  the  people  who  live  in  the  most  troubled 
areas  have  to  live  in  fear  of  life  and  property 
all  the  time?  Whose  civil  rights  are   being 
abused;  the  ones  who  are  having  their  homes 
and  businesses  destroyed  and  robbed  or  the 
ones  who  are  doing  the  looting  and  destruc- 
tion? Why  are  the  police  made  to  look  like 
villains  in  a  melo-drama  becaiise  they  are  do- 
ing their  Job  and  risking  their  life  to  uphold 
the  law?  Why  are  they  now  allowed  to  marcli 
on  Waslii7igton  and  coerce  our  leaders?  How 
helpless  I  feel  as  an  American!  I  can  see  the 
danger  of  Communism  looming  In  the  near 
future  but  still  I  am  helpless  to  stop  it!  I  do 
love  mv  countrv  and  I  still   hold  our  con- 
stitution  dear.   I   believe   in   civil   rights   lor 
everyone,  not  lor  a  minority  group  who  think 
civil  rights  means  government  support  and 
the  right  to  destrov  and  loot!  Is  there  any 
hope?  Are  you  in  Washington  as  helpless  as 

I? 

Slncerelv. 

Mrs.  Allen  O  Jones. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
Springfield.  Mo.,  which  I  believe  reflects 
growing  public  .sentiment  concerning  tlie 
so-called  Poor  People's  March  in  Wash- 
ington. In  writing.  Mrs.  Allen  Jones  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  asks  the  question — 

Whose  civil  rights  are  being  abused;  the 
ones  who  are  having  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses destroyed  and  robbed  or  the  ones  who 
are  doing  the  looting  and  destruction? 

It  may  come  as  some  sm-prise  to  peo- 
ple not  living  in  Washington  to  realize 
that  the  Washington  riots  have  really 
never  stopped.  There  have  been  an  aver- 
age of  three  or  four  fires  set  by  arsonists 
each  night.  Mrs.  Jones  asks  the  question. 
Are  you  in  Washington  as  helpless  as  I? 
It  is  a  disgraceful  reflection  on  the  action 
of  administration  leaders  that  the  an- 
swer .seems  to  be  "Yes." 
The  letter  follows: 

May   6.   1968. 
Hon.  DrRWARD  J.  Hall. 
Longivortli  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hall:    As  an  American  citi- 
zen I  protest !  I  am  a  white  American  and  I 
love  my  covintry.  I  do  not  want  our  leaders 
coerced  into  adopting  socialized  programs.  I 
do  not  want  o\ir  constitution  abused!  The 
riots  make  a  mockery  of  the  preamble  of  our 
constitution.  My  husband  makes  less  money 
than  most  of  the  rioters  of  Washington.  How- 
ever we  do  not   want   government   support. 
Can't  these  people  see  that  everything  they 
insist   on   the   government   doing   for   them 
takes  away  civil   rights  instead  of  insuring 
them?  You  may  consider  our  family  poor  be- 
cause my   husband  makes  eighty  dollars   a 
week  before  anything  is  taken  out.  We  think 
we  are  rich  as  long  as  we  live  in  a  free  coun- 
try. We  think  we  are  rich  as  long  as  we  can 
hold  our  heads  high  because  we  are  working 
for  a  living.  We  think  we  are  rich  as  long  as 
we  have  a  police  force  we  are  paying  to  pro- 
tect us  We  think  we  are  rich  because  we  can 
go    to    church    and    read    and    worship    God 
even  in  our  home   We  think  we  are  rich  be- 
cause we  can  go  anyplace   in  this  country 
we   want   without   asking   the   government's 
permission.  We  think  we  are  rich  because  we 
can  read  and  buy  books.  I  could  go  on  and 
name  countless  other  reasons  we  are  rich,  but 
it  Is  not  necessary.  There  is  one  thing  that 
has  been  taken  away,  security.  My  husband 
works  at  night  and  there  was  a  time  when 


DOES  THE  NAVY  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
TO  LIE'' 

HON,  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

)F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENI  AllVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Siieaker.  when  I 
originallv  became  interested  in  the  case 
Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  A.  Amheiter  over  a 
year  ago,  my  main  concern  was  not  to 
"determine  whether  Amheiter  was  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  but  rather,  to  determine 
whether  he  had  had  his  "day  in  court." 
whether  he  had,  in  fact,  been  given  a 
fair  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

It  was  only  after  I  determined  that  he 
had  not  received  a  fair  hearing  that  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  R. 
Ignatius  and  House  Ai-med  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  replied  that  'no  fur- 
ther inquiiT  was  neces.saiw"  in  this  case. 
However,  there  was  ample  evidence- 
including  the  statements  of  a  number  of 
high-ranking  naval  officers — which  indi- 
cated   that    further    inquiiy    was    very 
necessar>'  in  this  case.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I  decided  to  hold  ad  hoc  hearings. 
This  inquiiy.  which  I  held  last  week. 
I  believe,  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
Arnheiter  was  not  given  a  fair  hearing. 
In  fact,  the  hearings  proved  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  question  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  because  the  Navy  liad.  on 
three  separate  occasions,  vindicated  him. 
Throughout  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. I  repeatedly  gave  the  Navy  the  op- 
portunity to  participate.  I  urged  them  to 
.send  anyone  they  chose,  to  introduce  any 
evidence   they   chose,   to   cross-examine 
any  witnesses  they  chose.  They  refused. 
Instead,  they  remained  on  the  sidelines 
and  said  nothing.  Then,  after  the  liear- 
ings  were  concluded,  and  the  Navy  felt 
that   it   was   safe    from   challenge    and 
cross-examination,  in  order  to  counter- 
act unfavorable  publicity,  they  released 
to  the  press  a  statement  containing  some 
of  the  charges  which  had  originally  been 


brought  against  Arnheiter.  and  which  the 
Navy's  own  men  had  thrown  out. 

Proof  of  this  is  contained  in  the  second 
endorsement  of  Vice  Adm.  Walter  E. 
Baumberger.  submitted  November  1,  1966. 

Tliis  entire  case  and  tlie  Navy's  behavior 

raises  in  my  mind— and,  I  am  certain,  in 

the  minds  of  many  Americans — one  vei-y 

distuibing  question.  Tliat  question  i.s— 
■does  the  U.S.  Navy  have  the  right,  for 

any  reason,  to  lie  to  the  American  public? 
i  respectfully  include  Vice  Adm  Baum- 

berger's    second    endorsement     in     the 

Record  at  this  lime: 

Does  the  Navy  Have  the  Right  to  Ue? 
(Second   endorsement   on  Capt.   Ward  W. 

Witter.   USN.   085147   1100,    COMDESRON    11 

INVESTRPT  Ser  TO  of  April  27,  1966) 

Prom:  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force. 
US.  Pacific  Fleet. 

To;  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Via:  Commander-in-Chief.  U.S.  Pacllic  Fleet. 

Subject;  Investigation  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Marcus  A.  .'Arn- 
heiter. USN.  554819  1100.  from  command  of 
USS  Vance  iDER  387).  which  occurred  on 
or  about  1  April  1966 

Reference     U)    COMCRUDESPAC   First   En- 
dorsement    to     COMCRUDESGIJW,      U.S. 
Seventh  Fleet  Itr  ser  137  of  26  May  1966, 

SubJ;     Detachment     of     Lieutenant     Com- 
mander .'irnhelter  from  command  of  USS 
VaJice  (DER387) 
Enclosed;  i35)  Copy  (»f  reference  (f) 

1 .  Readdressed  and  forwarded. 

2.  In  paragraph  11  of  the  Prellmliiary  State- 
ment to  the  Investigative  Report  the  follow- 
ing statement  appears; 

"Due  to  the  nature  of  this  investigation, 
the  Investigating  Officer  has  not  been  able  to 
fix  in  his  mind  how  he  can  proceed  from 
testimony,  to  facts,  to  opinions  and  end  up 
at  recommendations  in  the  classical  pattern 
of  the  normal  investigation.' 

Tliere  appear.";  an  additional  statement  that 
many  of  the  opinions  are  based  on  matter 
that"  could  not  feasibly  be  laid  out  in  the 
"facts  section".  It  is  considered  that  had  the 
Investigating  Officer  pursued  his  inquiry  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  convening 
order  and  conducted  the  proceedings  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  relerence 
(at ,  he  may  have  avoided  this  dilemma. 

3.  An  Investigation  is  a   quasi-legal   pro- 
ceeding   designed    to   determine    facts,   and. 
where  appropriate,  to  state  opinions   based 
upon   factual   determinations,   and   to   make 
recommendations    as    to   the    disposition   of 
certain    matters    relative    thereto.    This    In- 
vestigation w.is  convened  to  inquire  'into  the 
circumstances  connected   with   the   relief    of 
Lieutenant  Commander  M   .\  Arnheiter  irom 
command  of  USS  Vance  (DER  287 1."   |It  is 
evident  that  from  its  inception  the  Investiga- 
ting Officer  changed  the  purpose  lor  which 
the     Investigation     was    convened — that    of 
determining  the  factual   validity  of   allega- 
tions made  against  the  commanding  officer 
which  had  occasioned  his  summary  reliel  — 
to  one  of  whether  he  is  "the  type  of  officer 
who  deserves  command  at  sea. I   .  .  .   (Prelim- 
inary Remarks,   para  8).  It   is  not  surpris- 
ing, "therefore,  that  in  pursuing  this  objec- 
■  the  the  Investigating  Officer  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hold  long  off-the-record  'discussions  " 
with   Lieutenant   Commander   .\rnheiter    to 
get  him  to  see  "the  overall  problem"   iPre- 
Ilminarv  Remarks,  para  6) .  Conceding  that  an 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  the  Investigation 
was  convened  is  most  dlflflcult  under   ideal 
circumstances,   (the  Investigating  Officer  in 
his   approach    unwittingly   compounded   his 
already   difficult    task   by   injecting    himself 
pcrsonallv  into  the  role  of  a  "psychologist" 
rather  than  that  of  an  Impartial  finder  of 
fact.  Indicative  are  his  Improper  comments 
respecting     Lieutenant     Commander     .'Vrn- 
helter's  "vicious  exchanges"  and  "incredulous 
tones    in    responses."    Well    Intentloned    as 
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these  Illuminating"  remarks  may  be.  they 
are  completely  Improper  in  the  context  In 
which  they  appear  in  the  record,  and  Indi- 
cate a  laclc  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Investigating  Officer.  Further,  the  record  Is 
replete  with  Instances  in  which  the  Investi- 
gating Officer  either  neglected  or  refused  to 
pursue  available  evidence  concerning  specific 
allegations  of  misconduct.  His  findings  of 
fact  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the 
unsubstantiated  opinions  of  witnesses 
Inimical  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
helter 

Particularly  noteworthy  Is  the  seeming 
disregard  In  the  findings  of  fact  and  opinions 
of  the  prerogHtlves  of  a  commanding  officer, 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  some  of 
his  admitted  violations  of  regulations,  and 
the  sometimes  less  than  adequate  support  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  subordinates. 

4.  A  reinvestigation  of  the  allegations  Is  not 
deemed  practical  by  the  Type  Commander. 
Accordingly,  an  objective  review  of  this  rec- 
ord has  been  undertaken.  Separate  findings 
and  opinions  respecting  incidents  Into  which 
Inquiry  was  made  are  svibmltted  below  Ad- 
ditional findings,  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  likewise  Included  Only  those  por- 
tions of  the  Investigative  Report  and  the 
First  Endorsement  thereto  not  in  conflict 
with  the  following  are  approved.  The  remain- 
ing finding's  aad  opinions  are  disapproved. 

5.  Towing  Motor  Whale  Boat. 

FINDINGS    OF    F.\CT 

a.  That  on  one  occasion  during  the  exit 
from  Song  Cau  Harbor  the  ship's  motor 
whaleboat.  containing  8  unidentified  men 
and  one  unidentified  offlcer,  was  towed  be- 
hind Vance  which  was  advancing  at  night 
at  an  alleged  speed  of  12  knots  in  a  "choppy" 
sea.   I  End   i  22  i  .  pg.  20)    i  End   (24i.  pg.  4  I 

0.  That  since  Vance's  aluminum  boat 
davits  had  failed  on  the  ship's  last  deploy- 
ment the  commanding  offlcer  alleges  he  at- 
tempted to  tow  the  boat  to  save  the  boat 
davits  and  to  save  time  consumed  In  lower- 
ing the  boat.  :  End  <  24  i .  pg.  4  i 

c.  That  on  another  occasion  the  "speed 
boat"  was  towed  at  night  at  a  speed  of  15 
knots  with  one  offlcer  and  two  men  em- 
barked End  1 11 1,  pg.  381  (End  (22).  pg. 
JO 

OPINION-S 

a.  That  In  the  absence  of  testimony  of 
those  persons  embarked  in  the  boats,  mete- 
orological data,  kind  of  line  used,  duration  of 
time  that  boat  was  towed,  nature  or  urgency 
of  the  operation  which  deemed  towing  of 
manned  boats  advisable,  etc..  there  Is  Insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  make  a  determination  of 
the  propriety  of  these  evolutions. 

6.  Abandonment  of  Ship's  Motor  Whale 
Boat. 

FINDINGS    OF    F.\CT 

a.  That  Vance  departed  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  Its  motor  whale  boat  at  night  on 
an  undetermined  date,  in  an  unidentified 
area,  for  an  undetermined  period  of  time. 

b.  That  Vance  departed  In  order  to  pursue 
three  unldenUfied  junks.   (End   i9),  pg.  3i 

(  End  111),  pg.  9) 

c.  Thift  upon  apprehending  the  junks  they 
were  tied  alongside  Vance  and  towed  back 
into  the  bay  where  the  motor  whale  boat  was 
picked  up.  I  End  ill),  pg.  9) 

d.  That  the  record  does  not  contain  ship's 
logs,  charts,  testimony  of  lookouts,  testimony 
of  persons  embarked  In  the  boat  respecting 
what  danger,  if  any,  they  were  placed  in,  etc. 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  since  the  mission  of  Vance  In- 
cluded pursuit  and  search  oi  unidentified 
craft  m  its  area,  the  evidence  of  record  does 
not  indicate  that  Vance  s  departure  from  its 
whale  boat  in  this  Instance  was  improper. 

7.  Use  and  Acquisition  of  Speedboat. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  allegation  that  the  speedboat 
was  used  to  draw  enemy  fire  thus  enabling 
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Vance   to  conduct   gunfire  support   Is  com- 
pletely without  credible  foundation. 

b.  That  the  use  of  speedboats  for  "patrols" 
involving  search  of  junks  was  encouraged  by 
the  CORTRON  Commander:  the  ship's  motor 
whale  boat  was  also  used  for  such  search  and 
boarding  of  junks.   (End  (24),  pg.  5) 

c.  The  speedboat  was  used  in  many  In- 
stances  for   recreational   purposes. 

d.  That  the  speedboat  was  purchased  with 
the  consent  of  the  ship's  Welfare  and  Rec- 
reation Committee.    (End   (9).  pg.   10  &   13) 

lEncl   ( 11 1 .  pg.  35)    (EncL  (21).  pg.  5)    (End 

(22),  pg.  21)    (End   (24).  pg.  6) 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  there  Is  no  evidence  Indicating 
that  the  acquisition  by  Vance  of  the  speed- 
boat from  ship's  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Ptinds  was  Improper,  or  that  its  limited  use 
as  a   'scout  boat"  was  censurable. 

8.  Causing  False  Position  Reports  to  be 
Transmitted  Prom  the  Ship  Knowing  Such 
Report  to  be  False. 

FINDINGS    or    FACTS 

a.  That  CSC  Qui  Nhon  required  ships 
operating  locally  to  report  their  positions 
every  two  hours.  (End  (5),  pg.  15) 

b  That  at  1400  and  1600  on  an  undeter- 
mined date  in  which  Vance  had  followed  the 
USS  Mason  (DD  852)  which  was  proceeding 
to  a  gunfire  support  mission,  the  comni. Hid- 
ing offlcer  caused  a  position  "other"  than 
Vance's  actual  po.s.tlon  to  be  transmitted 
to  CSC  Qui  Nhon.  (End   (5),  pg.  16) 

c.  That  Lieutenant  Generous,  the  ship 
operations  offlcer  claims  that  other  false 
posits  were  sent  to  CSC  Qui  Nhon  by  Vance. 
(End  (5),  pg.  15) 

d.  That  CSC  Qui  Nbon  was  not  In  Vance's 
operational  chain  of  command.  (End  i22i, 
pg.   19) 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  allegedly  false  p)08lts  noted  la 
para  b  above  related  a  lineal  distance  dif- 
ference from  the  actual  position  of  "sev- 
eral miles:  about  10  miles".  (End  (5),  pg. 
15) 

b.  That  the  Commanding  Officer.  USS 
Vance  considered  that  position  reports  to 
CSC  Qui  Nhon  were  unnecessary  and  not 
required. 

c.  That  CSC  Qui  Nhon  was  at  ail  times 
aware  of  the  general  area  in  which  Vance 
operated.  (End  (24).  pg.  4) 

d.  That  the  general  area  In  which  Vance 
operated  extended  about  105  miles  North 
and  South  and  about  40  miles  East  and 
West.  (End  (5),  pg.  17) 

e.  That  In  the  absence  from  the  record  of 
copies  of  the  alleged  false  position  reports 
ship's  log  entries.  CSC  Qui  Nhon  Regu- 
lations and  OP-orders  applicable  to  Vance 
It  Is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  alleged  false  posits;  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence from  the  record  of  any  factual  defini- 
tion of  CSC  Qui  Nhon's  precise  involvement 
In  coastal  operations,  responsibilities,  etc..  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  false 
posits,  sent  by  Vance  hampered  related  evo- 
lutions. 

9.  Delay  in  AN/SPS-IO  Radar  CASREP. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  31  January  1966,  the  command- 
ing offlcer  was  first  informed  that  the  AN/ 
SS-IO,  surface  search  radar,  was  not  operat- 
ing properly,  i.e.,  the  drive  gear  which  caused 
the  antenna  to  turn  was  slipping.  (End  (24) , 
pg.  11) 

b.  That  it  wa«  observed  that  the  seas  were 
rough  at  the  time  and  that  therefore  the 
ship  was  not  a  stable  platform,  i  End  ( 5 ) ,  pg. 
24)    (End   (24),  pg.  11) 

c.  That  the  commanding  offlcer  ordered 
that  the  radar  not  be  used  In  heavy  seas, 
but  that  it  be  placed  In  standby,  for  emer- 
gency use  only.  (End  (24),  pg.  11) 

d.  That  the  AN'SPS-8  radar  was  used  la 
place  of  the  AN/SPS-10.   (End   (20)    pg.  2) 

e.  That  on  7  February  1966  the  command- 
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!ng  offlcer  released  Vance  message  070400z 
which  Informed  higher  authority  that  AN' 
SS-IO  performance  was  diminishing  In  heavy 
weather,    i  End   i  24  i .  pg.   11  i 

f  That  on  10  February  1966  the  command- 
ine  officer  released  a  mes.i^aee  ca.'iualty  re- 
port on  the  AN  SPS-10    lEncl   (24),  pg.  12) 

g.  That  on  about  the  20th  of  February 
1966  the  radar  was  rendered  operable  by  the 
ships  force  liuough  the  jury-ng  method. 
and.  thereafter.  It  operated  satisfactorily  for 
about  45  days  at  which  time  the  ship  entered 
Manila,   i  End  i20).  pg.  1) 

h  That  the  evidence  of  record  relating  to 
the  precise  status  of  the  radar  during  the 
period  31  January  to  10  February  1966.  about 
10  days,  is  not  clear  .itid  In  serious  conflict. 
While  some  wltnes,ses  testified  that  the  radar 
was  totally  inoperative  during  this  period, 
(End:  (5),  pg.  24:  )  (End:  (20),  pg.  1,  pg.  2). 
the  commanding  offlcer  alleges  that  it  was 
only  so  due  to  his  direction  that  the  radar 
be  placed  in  standby,  for  emergency  use  only 
lEncl:  (24).  pg.  12).  He  further  states  that 
It  was  placed  in  the  standby  condition  In 
order  that  the  ship's  technicians  might  be 
able  to  work  on  It  and  thereby  effect  repairs 
or  accurately  diagnose  the  situation  as  one 
beyond  the  repair  capabilities  of  the  ship's 
force  I  End:    (24).  pg.   12), 

1.  That  the  commanding  offlcer  afflrma- 
tlvely  asserts  that  at  no  time  was  the  ship's 
capability  adversely  affected  by  the  status  of 
the  AN  SPS-10  radar.  lEncl:  (24).  pg.  12); 
and  that  this  contention  is  unrebutted  by 
evidence  of  record. 

OPINIONS 

a  In  view  of  the  unequivocal  fact  that  the 
radar  was  subsequently  repaired  at  the  com- 
manding offlcer's  urging,  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  thereafter  operated  satisfactorily 
for  over  45  days,  and  In  the  absence  of  any 
dear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  radar 
was  totally  inoperative  during  the  period  In 
question,  it  is  considered  that  the  question 
of  whether  the  radar  was  required  to  have 
been  reported  as  a  casualty  Is  purely  aca- 
demic, .ind  a  matter  properly  within  the  pre- 
rogatives and  judgment  of  the  commanding 
officer.  There  being  no  showing  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  considered  that  this  incident 
should  not  be  .made  the  basis  for  criticism. 

10.  CTU  70.8.5  Request  lor  list  of  onboard 
critical  dlesel  parts 

FINDINGS     OF     FACT 

a.  That  on  about  13  March  1966  Vance  re- 
ceived a  message  originated  by  CTU  70  8.5 
requesting  an  iiccurate  inventory  of  certain 
critical  diesel  parts  on  board.  Lieutenant 
Junior  grade  Edward  G.  Fuehrer.  Vance's 
Engineering  Officer,  having  prepared  a  mes- 
sage reply  reflecting  the  actual  number  of 
parts  aboard,  expressed  to  the  commanding 
officer  that  he  hoped  the  ship  would  not  be 
robbea  of  an  adequate  supply  of  spare  parts. 
The  commanding  offlcer  directed  Lieutenant 
Junior  grade  Fuehrer  to  list  what  he.  Lieu- 
tenant junior  grade  Fuehrer,  thought  other 
DER's  had.  The  commanding  officer  then 
released  a  message  which  did  not  reflect  the 
actual  number  of  spare  parts  aboard.  (End: 
(10),  pgs.  5  &  6)   (End.  (24),  pg.  37). 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  although  the  messages  released  did 
not  reflect  the  actual  number  of  spare  parts 
aboard,  the  extent  of  the  messages  misrepre- 
sentation cannot  be  determined.  The  com- 
.mandlng  offlcer's  stated  purpose  with  respect 
to  this  irregularity,  "was  to  make  avail- 
able. .  .  .  for  redistribution  the  maximum 
number  of  such  parts  that,  m  the  opinion  of 
the  I  his)  Engineering  Offlcer.  the  ship  could 
[Xjssib'y  provide  without  gravely  undemlln- 
ing  itne)  ship's  ability  to  carry  out  her 
assigned  mission".  (End:   (24),  pg.  36). 

b.  That  despite  his  stated  purpose,  the 
deliberate  omission  of  a  single  item,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  Unit  Commander's  request, 
constitutes  censurable  conduct  However, 
since  the  extent  of  the  misrepresentation  Is 
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unknown  the  degree  of  dereliction  cannot  be 
determined 

11.  Gunfire  Supptort  Ml.sslons 

FINDINGS     OF     FACT 

a.  That  on  30  January  1966.  while  search- 
ing junks,  the  Vance  came  upon  the  USS 
Bache  which  was  conducting  shore  bombard- 
ment. The  Vance  Inquired  as  to  whether 
Baclie  required  assistance  and  received  a 
negative  reply.  Vance  then  proceeded  up  the 
coast  several  miles  where  she  anchored  While 
scanning  a  nearby  hill  the  commanding 
officer  .asserted  that  he  saw  something  near  a 
small  hut  on  the  hill.  He  fired  an  M-1  rifle  at 
the  location  and  thereafter  directed  that  .50 
caliber  machine  gun  and  3  50  fire  come  to 
bear  on  the  hut.  The  firing  was  of  several 
minutes  duration.  (End:  (10).  pgs  3  &  7) 
(End:  (11,  pg.  32)  (End:  (21),  pg.  3) 
(End:  i24),  pg.  48). 

ta.  That  Vance  conducted  gunfire  support 
in  company  with  USS  Mason  on  an  unde- 
termined date 

c.  That  it  was  understood  that  DER's  could 
engage  in  naval  gunfire  when  the  following 
conditions  existed: 

( 1 )  When  US  or  friendly  forces  are  under 
fire.  US  air  or  ground  spotters  are  present, 
and  naval  gunfire  is  considered  urgent 

(2)  When  assigned  a  preplanned  fire  mis- 
sion by  CTF  115. 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  shore  bombardment  by  Vance 
on  30  January  did  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
rules  of  engagement  as  specified  by  the  Oper- 
ation Order 

b.  That  Vance's  shore  bombardment  In 
company  with  USS  Mason  was  directed  fire 
and  within  the  rules  of  engagement  Accord- 
ingly. It  Is  considered  that  this  incident  does 
not  warrant  criticism. 

12.  Material  .Acquisition. 

FINDINGS     OF     FACT 

a.  That  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Williams, 
the  weapons  offlcer,  at  the  direction  of  the 
conmianding  officer,  procured  15  M-1  rifles 
in  excess  of  the  ship's  allowance.  In  addition, 
the  commanding  offlcer  directed  procurement 
of  .22.  38  and  30  caliber  ammunition  for 
which  the  ship  had  no  allowance.  (End  (7), 
pg.  li  I  End  i2"4) ,  pg.  14) 

b.  That  the  commanding  offlcer  directed 
the  weapons  offlcer  to  procure  various  Items 
for  the  ship  among  which  were  24  fifty-five 
gallon  oil  drums,  to  be  used  for  target  prac- 
tice. That  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Belmonte 
eventually  was  .assigned  this  task,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  authorization  for  the  re- 
moval of  oil  drums  that  he  located  on  the 
Naval  Base  in  Guam.  Thereafter,  he  caused 
them  to  be  brought  aboard  Vance  without 
authorization,  i  End  (11).  pg.  22) 

c.  That  at  the  direction  of  the  commanding 
offlcer.  Lieutenant  junior  grade  Robert  H. 
Gynn.  USNR.  the  supply  offlcer  purchased  100 
rolls  of  polaroid,  26  Kodakcolor  film  mailers, 
25  movie  film  mailers  and  50  rolls  of  black 
and  white  "plus  X"  and  an  undetermined 
quantity  of  8  millimeter  movie  film.  These 
items  were  paid  for  out  of  The  ship's  Optar 
fund  at  a  cost  of  about  $370.00.  The  film 
w.is  expended  on  various  shipboard  evolu- 
tions, search  and  slezure  of  junks,  and.  al- 
legedly,   for    othe'    "intelligence    purposes." 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  procurement  of  15  M-1  rifles  In  ex- 
cess of  the  ship's  allowance  was  justified  in 
that  they  were  used  to  outfit  the  ship's 
special  fire  team.  It  is  considered  that  ex- 
ceeding the  ship's  .allowance  of  such  Items 
Is  not  improper  where  they  are  legally  ob- 
tained for  a  lawful  purpose. 

b.  That  although  the  24  fifty-five  gallon 
oil  drums  were  obtained  without  authoriza- 
tion, evidence  of  record  does  not  support  the 
contention  that  the  commanding  offlcer  di- 
rected this  illegal  procurement 

c.  That  the  purchase  of  about  $370,000  In 
film  from  Optar  funds  is  authorized.  Since 
the  record  does  not  establish  that  such  an 
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expenditure  for  film  prejudiced  the  ship's 
capability  to  procure  other  more  critical 
items,  and  no  evidence  of  record  that  the  film 
was  improperly  used,  the  purchase  of  these 
Items  Is  not  considered  irregular. 

13.  Reduction  of  ln-p>ort  watch  to  level 
below  that  required  by  Fleet  Commander. 

UNDINUS    OF    JACT 

a.  That  Commander  Seventh  Fleet  In- 
structions require  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  crew  be  ab<wrd  at  all  times. 

b.  That  prior  to  a  mess  night  held  while 
Vance  was  in  Guam.  Ensign  Bernard  O. 
Black  was  directed  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficer to  relieve  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Generous  as 
command  duty  officer  of  Vance  during  the 
evening.    (End    (5).   pg.    1    &   2)    (End    i8), 

pg.  1) 

c.  That  Ensign  Black,  as  command  duty  of- 
ficer, was  the  only  offlcer  aboard  for  a  period 
of  about  six  hours  during  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ship's  officers  attended  the 
mess  night  of  the  Naval  Base  Officers'  Club. 
(End  (22),  pg.  17). 

d.  That  Ensign  Black  was  the  ship's  Junior 
Ensign  and  had  been  aboard  for  about  two 
months  and  had  occupied  the  billets  of 
Damage  Control  Assistant  and  R-Dlvlslon 
Officer.  (End  (8),  pg.  1). 

e.  That  Vance  was  tied  up  to  "Sierra"  Pier 
with  no  ship  outboard  of  her.  (Encl  (5),  pg. 
2  &  3). 

f.  That  the  engineering  plant  was  In  a 
cold-iron  condition;  Varice  had  no  opera- 
tional commitments;  electrical  power  was 
being  received  from  the  pier.  (Encl  (5).  pg. 
2  &  3). 

g.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  en- 
listed manning  fell  to  less  than  one-third 
or  that  the  enlisted  watch  set  was  Inade- 
quate. 

h.  That  Ensign  Black  had  readily  accessible 
telephone  commtinlcatlons  w^th  the  Officers 
Club  where  the  commanding  offlcer  and  the 
ship's  officers  were  located.  (End  (5).  pg.  3) 
(Enc  (8),  pg.  1) . 

1.  TTiat  no  problems,  not  easily  handled, 
were  encotnitered  by  Ensign  Black. 

OPINIONS 

a.  Tlie  violation  of  Fleet  Regulations  Is 
not  to  be  condoned.  The  "one- third"  require- 
ment Is  obviously  designed  to  ensure  a  de- 
gree of  readiness  to  meet  emergencies.  The 
nature  of  Vance's  employment  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  otherwise  normal  manning  of 
inport  watch  stations  tends  to  mitigate  the 
violation,  however. 

14.  Small  Arms  firing  in  the  vicinity  of 
junks. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  various  occasions  the  command- 
ing offlcer  did  fire  both  rifles  and  pistols 
from  the  bridge  In  the  vicinity  of  Junks  tied 
up  alongside  Vance. 

b.  That  the  commanding  offlcer's  targets 
on  these  occasions  consisted  of  sea  life  in 
the  area.  ( Encl  ( 8 ) .  pg  1 ) . 

c.  That  on  one  occasion  the  commanding 
offlcer  fired  "ahead"  of  a  junk  that  had  failed 
to  heed  the  ship's  signal  to  come  alongside. 
(End.  (15).  pg.  3). 

d.  That  without  exception  the  testimony 
of  record  attests  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arnhelter's  outstanding  marksmanship. 

OPINIONS 

a.  Excepting  the  evidence  described  in 
paragraph  14c.  above,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer's firing  at  sea  life  In  the  close  proximity 
of  junks  alongside  Vance  was  Imprudent. 

15.  Signing  a  fraudulent  survey  report 
that  was  known  to  be  false. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  on  5  February  1966  three  large  mo- 
torized junk-s  entered  Vance  s  area  from  the 
North.  (End  (10),  pg.  4). 

b.  That  Vance  released  a  confidential  mes- 
sage DTG  051242Z  February  1966  concerning 
the  encounter.  (End  (24).  pg.  3) 

c.  That  each  of  the  junks  contained  about 
30    persons,    many    of   whom   were   children 
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who  appeared  to  be  in  Ill-health.  (End  (10), 
pg.  4&5)    (End  (24),  pg.  3). 

d.  Tliat  the  persons  embarked  In  the 
Junks,  claiming  to  be  refugees  from  a 
bombed  out  village,  appeared  to  be  hungry. 
( Encl  (10 1 ,  pg.  6  (    ( Encl   ( 24 ) ,  pg.  3 ) . 

e.  Tliat  upon  being  directed  by  the  com- 
manding offlcer  to  provide  candy  for  the 
refugee  children,  the  ship's  bupply  Offlcer, 
Lieutenant  junior  grade  Gynn,  Informed  the 
commanding  offlcer  that  it  covild  not  be  pro- 
vided from  the  ship's  store  unless  It  was 
paid  for.  (Enc  ( 10).  pg.  5». 

f.  That  the  commanding  officer  directed 
the  supply  offlcer  to  provide  a  full  day's 
supply  of  canned  milk,  fruit  Juices,  bread, 
candy,   and  toilet  paper    (End    1 24 ) .  pg.  3). 

g.  That  the  commanding  offlcer  later 
ordered  the  supply  offlcer  to  survey  the 
candy  as  "unfit  for  use"  to  cover  its  cost  on 
the  records,  and  that  the  survey  form  was 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer,  supply 
offlcer.  and  the  executive  officer. 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  In  the  absence  from  the  record  of 
the  Vance  message,  the  survey  form,  the 
photographs,  and  testimony  of  the  ship's 
hospital  corpsman.  the  commanding  and 
supply  officers'  versions  of  the  Incident  must 
be  accepted,  und  that  while  surveying  the 
candy  as  "unfit  for  use"  was  improper-  the 
Insistence  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
helter  that  food  and  candy  be  provided  under 
the  circumstances  was  Justified  and  should 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  censure 

16.  Introduction  of  Alcohol  to  the  Ward- 
room. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  Lieutenant  Junior  grade  Gerald  J. 
Prescott.  USNR,  was  presented  with  a  list  of 
cooking  wines  and  brandies  that  he  was  to 
procure  for  the  wardroom  (End  (18),  pg.  5). 
Subsequently,  while  In  Sublc  Bay,  Lieutenant 
Junior  grade  Prescott  purchased  $16.00  worth 
of  cherry  herring  and  sherry  which  was  given 
to  the  executive  offlcer  upon  his  return  to  the 
ship.  (End  (18i,  pg.  5). 

b.  That  the  cherry  herring,  termed 
"Guamanlan  Guava  Berry  Juice"  on  the 
menu,  and  the  sherry  were  poured  over  vari- 
ous types  of  desserts  such  .-.s  peaches,  baked 
apples,  strawberry  short  cake.  etc.  (End  (5), 
pg.  22)   (Encl  (7i.  pg.  9). 

c.  That  these  alcoholic  beverages  were 
kept  In  the  custody  of  the  executive  offlcer 
and  dispensed  at  the  direction  of  the  com- 
manding offlcer.  (End  il8).pg.5). 

d.  That  on  Christmas,  eggnog  was  provided 
that  was  "obviously  spiked".  (End  (5).  pg. 
22). 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  alcoholic  beverages  were  not 
explicitly  revealed  as  such  to  the  wardroom 
officers. 

b.  That  the  alcoholic  beverages  did  not 
produce  any  effects  of  intoxication  or  symp- 
toms of  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  ward- 
room officers.  (Encl  (5).pg.  23). 

c.  That  other  than  the  Instance  in  which 
alcohol  spiked  eggnog  was  used  on  Christmas, 
no  alcohol  was  Introduced  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. 

d.  That  the  commanding  offlcer  was  per- 
sonally responsible  for  introduction  of  said 
alcohol  aboard  USS  Vance  (End  (24),  pg. 
28b).  and  felt  that  Its  use  on  gourmet  dishes 
upgraded  the  etiquette  and  tastes  of  the 
wardroom  officers. 

e.  That  the  Introduction  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages for  other  than  medicinal  purposes  for 
consumption  aboard  Is  contrary  to  Navy 
Regulations  and  cannot  be  -rondoned 

17.  Alleged  Mess  Share  Discrepancies. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

a.  That  during  the  month  of  November  the 
ship's  galley  was  clo.sed.  but  n  mess  bill  was 
collected  (End  (18)  ),  pg.  2),  which  resulted 
In  an  Increase  in  the  value  of  the  mess  share 
Although  the  galley  was  reopened  in  De- 
cember, a  mess  bill  was  not  collected  for  this 
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month  in  order  to  deplete  the  high  mess 
share  resultant  from  the  month  of  November 
in  which  no  expenditures  were  Incurred 
End  (19 1,  pg.  3  I  In  January,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer,  the  mess 
treasurer  prepared  two  mess  statements  One 
statement  reflected  the  actual  expenses  of 
December,  (excluding  $150.00  spent  for  a 
mess  night  in  Guam)  resulting  in  a  mess 
share  of  «18  00  The  other  statement  reflected 
the  actual  expenses  of  December  plus  $150  00 
for  the  mess  night,  resulting  in  a  mess  share 
of  $7  14.  (End  I  181.  pg.  li  (End  (14).  pg. 
6 1 .  The  mess  night  In  Guam,  with  its  attend- 
ant $150  00  expenditure,  actually  occurred 
in  January.  (  End.  1 18 1 .  pg.  1 1  i  End  ( 14 1 .  pg. 
6)  The  commanding  officer  elected  to  charge 
the  December  statement  for  the  January 
mess  night  expenditure  resulting  in  a  mess 
share  reduction  from  $18.90  to  87.14. 

b  That  the  commanding  officer,  pursuant 
to  arrangements  made  by  the  prior  com- 
manding officer.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Wright,  remained  a  guest  of  the  wardroom 
until  1  January.  10  days  after  he  had  as- 
sumed command  He  Joined  the  mess,  how- 
ever, after  he  made  the  election  noted  above 
which  resulted  in  reduction  of  the  mess 
share  The  commanding  officer  then  assessed 
himself  an  additional  $1000.  thereby  real- 
izing a    wmdfall"  of  $1.85. 

OPINIONS 

a  That  the  commanding  officer's  change 
in  procedures  was  artected  in  order  that 
the  mess  bill  for  a  particular  month  would 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
expenditures  for  that  month  as  opposed  to 
collecting  for  such  expenditures  the  follow- 
ing month 

b.  That  the  commanding  officer,  as  the 
mess  president,  may  determine  and  effect 
methods  and  policies  for  management  of 
wardroom  funds  aa  his  Judgment  deems  ap- 
propriate Accordingly,  while  the  reflection  of 
a  January  expenditure  on  n  December  mess 
statement  may  constitute  a  form  of  .'book 
juggling".  It  was  manifestly  within  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  mess  president  to  ordain 
that  accounts  will  reflect  anticipated  future 
expenditures  and  that  wardr(X)m  functions 
will  be  finar.ced  from  existing  wardroom 
assets  rather  than  be  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arate later  assessment  of  individual  mem- 
bers. 

c.  That  the  circumstances  described  do 
iio*»  indicate  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  motivated  in  this  instance  by  a  desire 
to  save  himself  $1  85. 

18.  Violation  of  Ship's  Store  and  Postal 
Regulations 

FINDINGS    OF    KACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer,  while  of- 
nciating  over  th^  inspection  of  junks  along- 
side Vance,  requested  that  he  be  provided  a 
pair  of  sun  glasses.  The  ships  store  operator 
reported  to  the  bridge  with  several  pair  from 
which  the  commanding  officer  selected  one 
pair,  but  did  not  tender  payment  at  the 
time.  (End  (10).  pg.  3)  The  commanding 
officer,  however,  personally  paid  for  the  sun- 
glasses later  on  the  same  day.  i  End  (24). 
pg.  8) 

b.  On  the  occasion  of  the  departure  from 
the  ship  of  a  Vietnamese  Liaison  Officer,  the 
commanding  officer  directed  that  the  ship's 
store  operator  report  to  the  bridge  with  a 
ship's  cigarette  '.ighter  and  some  ioap.  which 
were  subsequently  given  to  the  liaison  of- 
ficer The  commanding  officer  directed  the 
ship's  store  operator  to  collect  for  the  items 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  "boner  box".  (End 
(24),  pg.  8) 

c.  That  following  an  evening  meal  it  was 
discovered  that  the  wardroom,  supply  of 
cigars  had  been  depleted.  The  commanding 
officer  directed  that  the  ship's  store  operator 
report  to  the  wardroom  with  a  oox  of  cigars 
for  the  officers.  Payment  was  not  tendered 
immediately  but  was  made  on  a  later  occa- 
sion from  the  proceeds  of  the  "boner  box". 
(End  (lO).pg.  3) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

d.  That  up)on  assumption  of  command  the 
commanding  officer  directed  that  he  be  pro- 
vided postage  stamps  for  the  mailing  of 
change  of  command  announcements,  direct- 
ing the  postal  officer  to  find  some  authority 
for  obtaining  the  stamps  at  government  cost 
During  the  next  two  and  a  half  months  the 
commanding  officer  repeatedly  insisted  that 
the  stamps  could  be  paid  for  by  the  govern- 
ment while  the  postal  officer  asserted  that  he 
was  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  it.  When 
the  commanding  officer  became  satisfied  of 
the  validity  of  the  latter  fact,  he  tendered 
$11  57  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  stamps  (End 
(14),  pg.  3  &  4)  Prior  to  this  event,  the  postal 
officer.  Lieutenant  Junior  grade  Hamaker.  had 
advanced  his  own  private  funds  to  cover  the 
shortage,  (End  (22i.  pg,  3i  yet  no  request 
had  been  made  to  the  commanding  officer  for 
payment.  (End  i22),  pg.  4) 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  in  the  above  instances  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  violated  However,  as  the  "credit" 
extended  was  minor  in  nature,  not  a  continu- 
ing occurrence,  and  payineiit  was  always  ten- 
dered, it  is  considered  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt or  intent  to  delraud. 

19   "Boner  Box." 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

a.  The  "'boner  box",  initiated  by  the  com- 
manding officer  on  about  10  January  1966, 
consisted  of  a  small  box  into  which  the  ship's 
officers  were  required  to  deposit  a  qu.irter 
( 25c  )  ( to  treat  all  other  officers  to  cigars  after 
dinner)  each  time  they  committed  various 
infractions.  The  offenses  for  which  fines  were 
assessed  were  determined  largely  by  the  com- 
manding officer:  however,  the  "system"  was 
administered  by  the  executive  officer.  Some  of 
the  fines  assessed  are  listed  below: 

Liiutcnant  lunior  grade  Mcisnrr. — Improp- 
er use  of  knife  at  meal — $1  25:  Coming  to 
dinner  in  a  sweaty  shirt  25r.  (End  (7) .  pg.  2) 

Ensign  Black. — Not  taking  enough  naviga- 
tional fixes.  (End  (8).  pg.  3) 

Lieutenant  junior  grade  Gi/nn. — Substitut- 
ing green  beans  on  wardroom  menu  in  place 
of  asparagus.  (End  (10),  pg,  1  &  2» 

Lieutenant  junior  grade  Belmontc. — 
Coming  to  0900  briefings  unshaven:  im- 
proper uniform  (wearing  T-shirt  in  WPP) 
(End  (Hi,  pg,  17):  one  of  his  men  answer- 
ing the  commanding  officer  with  "yes  sir" 
vice  "aye,  aye.  sir",  (End  (111,  pg.  18). 

o.  The  "boner  box"  system  started  abotit 
3  to  4  weeks  after  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arnhelter  assumed  command.  During  its 
tenure  a  total  of  about  S30  00  was  collected 
"A'hich  was  spent  primarily  for  cigars  for  the 
wardroom  officers.  (End  (22).  pg.  10)  (End 
(24).  pg.  4). 

OPINIONS 

a.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  fines  were 
assessed  for  repetition  of  the  types  of  offenses 
noted  above,  i  End  dO),  pg.  2)  (End  (22). 
pg.  43). 

b.  That  the  "boner  box"  was  Instituted 
by  the  commanding  officer  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting breaches  of  etiquette  and  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  his  desire  for  more 
than  merely  adequate  peformance  of  duty. 

c.  That  the  wardroom  officers  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  purpose  of  the  "boner  box  ".  but 
rather  to  the  means  used  to  correct  what  in 
most  cases  were  admitted  infractions. 

d.  That  once  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
commanding  officer  that  the  "boner  box"  was 
resented,  it  should  have  been  dlscontintied 
and  other  measures  taken  to  correct  the  of- 
ficers concerned.  In  the  absence  of  consent 
by  all  the  wardroom  officers  the  "boner  box" 
concept  approaches  imposition  of  punish- 
ment without  the  procedural  guarantees  set 
forth  in  Article  15,  UCMJ. 

20.  Moral  Guidance  Lectures. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  initiated  a 
program  of  conducting  "moral  guidance" 
lectures  on  the  fantall  on  Sunday  mornings, 
at  which  attendance  of  the  officers  and  men 
was    compulsory.    Various    members    of    the 
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crew,  as  well  as  some  of  the  officers,  objected 
to  attending  these  sessions  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  religious  in  nature  and  in- 
fringed upon  the  right  to  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. As  the  program  proceeded,  however,  the 
commanding  officer  played  a  less  active  role, 
various  members  of  the  crew  being  selected 
to  give  presentations  on  subjects  relating  to 
morals,  leadership,  naval  character,  marriage, 
and  conduct  ashore  (End  (6),  pg.  3)  (End 
llO),pg.  12)   (End  ( 11 ),  pg.  21). 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  although  the  nature  of  the  initial 
lectures  did  have  reliijious  overtones,  the 
tenor  of  the  program  subsequently  changed 
to  conform  with  the  spirit  of  General  Order 
21  to  which  objection  could  not  reasonably 
be  raised 

21.  Alleged  Disproportionate  Expenditures 
of   Welfare  and   Recreation   Funds 

FINDINGS    OF    F.\L"l 

a  That  the  commanding  officer  directed 
expenditure  of  Welfare  and  Recreation  lunds 
for  the  following: 

(1)  Bus  lours  of  the  Island  of  Guam. 

(2)  Ships  dinner  party  for  the  crew  in 
Guam. 

(3)  Transportation  to  and  from  Chapel  on 
Sundays  In  Guam. 

(4 1  Transportation  to  swimming  pools  in 
Guam 

(5)  Beach  picnics  in  Guam. 

(6)  Tours  of  B.mgkok. 

(7)  Steak  dinners  and  beer  for  the  crew 
at  the  EM  Club  in   Bangkok. 

(8)  Hiring  of  independent  taxi  in  Bang- 
kok, controlled  by  the  executive  officer,  and 
available  for  the  crew's  use. 

(9)  Hotel  accommodations  in  Bangkok, 
for  officers,  chief  petty  officers,  and  also  used 
by  some  enlisted  men. 

OPINIONS 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  personally 
arranged  for  the  preceding  recreational 
activities  for  the  crew  in  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  recommendations,  or  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Council  itself.  The  two  wardroom  mess 
nights  were  financed  exclusively  by  the  ward- 
room mess.  Although  Welfare  and  Recreation 
funds  were  not  spent  on  a  strictly  per  capita 
basis  in  Bangkok,  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence does  not  stipport  the  insinuation  that 
such  funds,  overall,  were  disproportionately 
expended 

b  There  is  no  evidence  of  Impropriety  in 
the  expenditure  of  Welfare  and  Recreation 
funds 

22.  Alleged  Irregularities  of  Recommenda- 
tions for  Awards  and  Medals. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

a.  That  the  commanding  officer  recom- 
mended certain  officers  and  men  of  the  Vance 
for  various  awards  and  medals.  The  execu- 
tive officer  recommended  the  commanding  of- 
ficer for  a  Silver  star. 

OPINIONS 

a.  That,  although  the  record  contains 
many  references  and  allegations  that  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  was  coerced  Into  recommend- 
ing Lieutenant  Commander  Arnhelter  for  an 
award,  the  record  contains  no  credible  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  contention  that  the 
recomm.-ndations  for  medals  and  awards  for 
either  the  commanding  officer  or  members  of 
the  crew  were  in  fact  coerced  or  executed  in 
bad  faith. 

23.  In  enclosure  (3)  the  propriety  of  ilie 
procedures  utilized  by  the  convening  author- 
ity in  effecting  Lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
heiter's  relief  Is  questioned  by  his  counsel. 
The  same  issue  was  raised  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnhelter  in  his  reply  to  the 
convening  authority's  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  requestlno;  sustalnment  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  .^rnheiter's  relief. 
For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  of 
the  First  Endorsement  thereto,  reference  (f), 
the  Tj'pe  Commander  is  of  the  opinion  that 
although  this  Investigation  does  not  contain 
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sufficient  proof  of  misconduct  to  Justify  Lieu- 
tenant Conxmander  Arnheiter's  relief  for 
cause,  the  allegations  made  against  him  un- 
der the  conditions  then  pertaining.  Justified 
his  relief  under  the  provi.sions  of  Articles 
C-7801.  subparagraph  4(d)(2)  of  reference 
(b).  The  foregoing  notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  Type  Commander  is  of  the  further 
opinion  that  the  record  is  clear  that  sufficient 
time  did  exist  to  have  disclosed  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnhelter  the  general  nature  of 
the  alleeatlons  at  the  time  he  was  relieved. 

24.  A  revle"w  of  the  pr<x'eedlngs  of  this  In- 
vestigation   reveals    that    during    Lieutenant 
Commander  Arnheiter's  tenure  as  command- 
ing officer  of   Vance  he  exhibited   a   lack   of 
tact  and  good  Judgment  in  his  attempt  to 
achieve    commendable    goals     It    is    obvious 
that  many  of  his  methods  were  not  under- 
stood and.  thus,  not  supported  by  some  of 
his  subordinates.   It   is  clear   that   there  ex- 
isted  a   severe   personality   conflict   between 
Lieutenant    Commander    Arnhelter    and    his 
operations  officer.  Lieutenant  Generous.  With 
respect   to   this.    Lieutenant   Generous'   per- 
formance  was   colored    to   a   degree   intoler- 
able   to   Lieutenant   Commander    Arnhelter, 
and    the    overtones    resulting     undoubtedly 
contributed  greatly  to  the  low  state  of  morale 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers  in  Vance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  foregoing  is  in  large  meas- 
ure  conjectural    it    is   considered    that    this 
trait,    if    other    than    a    personality    conflict, 
will    be    revealed    in    Lieutenant    Generous' 
future  performance.  No  further  inquiry  into 
this    matter    as    it    relates    to    this    case    is 
deemed  feasible  or  desirable.  The  Type  Com- 
mander's   views   on    this    and   other   related 
matters  in  this  case  are  contained  in  refer- 
ence ( f  1 , 

25.  The  Type  Commander  recommends. 

a.  That  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter's 
relief  for  cause  not  be  sustained,  btit  that  his 
relief  from  command  of  Vance  be  sustained 
as  for  investigation  in  light  of  the  circum- 
stances then  existing 

b.  That  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  case,  that  no  disciplinary 
action  be  taken  with  respect  to  those  allega- 
tions ■w.'hich  were  proven  or  admitted. 

c.  That  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnhelter 
not  be  restored  to  command  of  Vance. 

d.  That,  for  the  reasons  cited  in  reference 
(f),  he  be  reassigned  to  command  a  DE  in 
this  Force  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  re- 
assessment of  his  abilities. 

26.  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Investigation,  are  approved. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

He  brinss  to  my  district  a  new  activist 
spirit  an(a  drive  for  accomplishment  not 
only  in  his  own  parish  but  in  our  entire 
community:  and  yesterday  he  charged 
us  to  be  alert  to  the  myriad  problems 
which  surround  us,  to  have  a  compas- 
sionate eye  and  ear  for  those  in  difficul- 
ty, and  to  look  for  constructive  solutions 
for  them. 

His  prayer  reads  as  follows : 
Great  God.  we  call  this  solemn  assembly 
to  session  not  necessarily  in  Your  name. 
but  it  Is  in  Your  world:  something  hard  for 
us  to  admit,  and  a  world  hard  for  You  to 
recognize.  We  ask  that  we  might  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  not  to  be  bent  over  by 
the  pressure  of  inhuman  vested  interest: 
that  we  have  the  backbone  to  stand  straight 
for  honest  Justice:  that  You  pull  the  plugs 
out  of  our  ears  that  we  might  hear  the 
cries  of  Your  people  from  the  streets  of  our 
constituencies:  from  the  nations  of  Your 
world:  and  finally  that  we  may  govern  as 
instruments  of  solutions,  not  as  Instruments 
of  problems.  For  God's  sake.  Amen, 


TEACHING  THE  VALUE  OF 
LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

uf     .NEW     HAMH^HlRt 


THE  REVEREND  DAVID  A  SWANSON, 
GUEST  CHAPL-^IN  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

OF     NEW     it'P.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileeed  to  .sponsor  on  yesterday  the 
Reverend  David  A.  Swan.son.  guest  chap- 
lain for  the  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Reverend  Swanson  is  pastor  of  the 
Trinitv  Evanselical  Lutheran  Church  at 
Wyandanch.  NY.,  in  the  New  York  Sec- 
ond Conaressional  District.  He  is  a  native 
.son  of  Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio,  a  grad- 
uate of  Upsala  College,  and  the  Lutheran 
School  of  Theology  at  Rock  Island,  111, 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment.  Rev- 
erend Swanson  served  at  St.  Peter's 
Lutheran  Church.  Milton,  Ky„  and  a  2- 
year  enlistment  with  the  U.S,  Armed 
Forces. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  implicit  in 
the  disorder,  disobedience,  and  virtual 
insurrection  prevalent  on  so  many  of  the 
campuses  of  Amei-ica  at  this  hour,  is  the 
failure  over  prior  years  to  teach  young 
Americans  the  strength  of  precept  and 
principle.  Illustrative  of  this  continuing 
failure  of  the  teaching  process  is  a 
'"teacher's  guide"  currently  being  circu- 
lated by  the  Washington,  D.C.  Teacher's 
Union,  and  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
followins  article  by  John  Lofton  appear- 
ing in  the  May  8,  1968,  issue  of  the  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  Union-Leader, 
The  article  follows: 

Watching    Washington:    Call   Teachers 
Guide  "Rationale  for  Riots"' 
(By  John  Lofton) 
Washington. — For  persons  looking  to  edu- 
cation as  the  ultimate  solution  to  this  coun- 
try's racial   problems,   a  most  disappointing 
document    is    being    circulated    here    among 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Euphemistically  entitled.  "Why  Did  Wash- 
ington Burn?  A  Relevant  Lesson  Plan  and 
Resources  for  Di-strict  of  Columbia  Teachers," 
the  information  contained  within  the  publi- 
cation is  nothing  less  than  a  rationale  for 
riots. 

Put  out  by  the  Washington  Teachers 
Union,  which  is  the  bargaining  agent  for  all 
teachers  in  DC.  the  "Lesson  Plan"  begins: 
■  The  brutal  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  demands  that  teachers  everywhere 
continue  to  confront  the  issue  of  racism  in 
the  classrooms.  .As  we  all  know,  the  murder  of 
Dr.  King  should  not  really  be  a  shock  to 
America,  for  he  is  only  one  of  the  many  free- 
dom fighters  who  have  died  at  the  hands  of 
a  white  racist  society  in  recent  years.""  ( In 
other  words,  kids,  we  are  going  to  discuss 
the  murder  of  Dr.  King  but  one  shouldn"t  get 
too  worked  up  about  it  since  assassination  of 
black  people  is  really  nothing  new  for  Mr. 
Charley.) 

NO      "LAW"    OR    "ORDER"" 

Under  the  first  topic  of  discussion.  Vocabu- 
lary, the  "Lesson  Plan"  lists  among  other 
words,      revolution,    rebellion,    insurrection. 
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racism,  uprising,  soul  brother,  and  black 
power."  (Nowhere  are  the  words, law,  order, 
responsibilities.) 

Under  the  second  topic.  "Violent  EvenU  in 
the  Contemporary  Freedom  Struggle."  the 
Plan  lists  the  deaths  of  Emmet  Till  in  Ml.ssls- 
slppl  in  1956  and  others  through  the  death 
of  Dr.  King  in  1968.  (The  death  of  Malcolm 
X  is  also  mentioned  which  is  odd  since  Mal- 
colm X  was  shotgunned  by  three  members 
of  the  Black  Muslim  sect.) 

Topic  three  addresses  itself  to  approaches 
to  resolving  the  problem  of  racism  In  the  U.S. 
with  an  admonition  that  those  discussing 
non-violence  might  find  it  "very  worthwhile" 
to  dl.scuss  Dick  Gregory's  comment  that: 
""Those  concerned  about  Justice  should  start 
talking  about  Dr.  Klng"s  purpose,  not  about 
his  method"  (The  idea  here  presumably  Is 
to  soft  pedal  the  Importance  of  the  non- 
violent method  and  concentrate  more  on 
alms.) 

CATFISH  AND  OTHERS 

Topic  four  deals  with  contemporary  forces 
In  the  black  community  and  lists  among 
others:  Stokely  Carmichael.  H.  Rap  Brown. 
Malcolm  X,  Rufus  (Catfish)  May  field  (for- 
mer head  of  the  federally  funded  Pride.  Inc.. 
summer  job  program  who  Just  recently  said 
regarding  the  riots  that  he  had  to  criticize 
his  own  people  for  the  destruction  they  did 
in  their  own  neighborhoods  But  I  have  to 
applaud  some  of  them."  grinned  Catfish, 
"'they  did  go  downtown  for  the  first  lime"), 
Floyd  Mcklsslck  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
The  only  person  who  could  even  be  remotely 
classified  as  a  moderate  on  the^  list  of  24. 
was  Roy  Wilklns.  head  of  the  NAACP.  Whit- 
ney Young,  head  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  wasn't  even  listed. 

And  now  we  get  to  the  Juicy  parts  of  the 
"Lesson  Plan  •"  Part  Five  Is  "Washington. 
DC,  April  1968— Civil  Disorder  or  Insurrec- 
tion?"" On  the  subject  of  looting,  the  plan 
asks  the  question:  ""What  about  the  store 
owners  who  have  overpriced  their  goods  for 
years  in  the  black  communities?" 

D.^RGAIN     IJR    FIGHT 

As  for  the  term  "black  power,"  one  is 
referred  to  a  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton  who  Is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as  saying, 
"And  It  must  be  clear  that  whites  will  have 
to  bargain  with  blacks  or  continue  to  fight 
them  in  the  streets  of  the  Detrolts  and 
Newarks."  (And  people  like  Floyd  McKlsslck 
Just  can't  understand  why  whites  look  upon 
black  power  as  a  violent  doctrine.) 

Part  six  deals  with  history  and  seeks  ra- 
tionalizations for  the  recent  riots 

"In  one  of  his  last  talks  in  Washington, 
DC  .  Dr  King  told  his  audience  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  concentration  camps  the 
U.S.  established  for  the  Jananese-Amerlcans 
during  World  War  II  This  point  could  be 
discussed,'"  advises  The  Plan,  "particularly  If 
raised  in  connection  with  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  American  Indians  This  whole 
subject  raises  the  question  of  racial  genocide 
One  should  not  overlook  the  rape  or  "looting" 
of  Africans  from  their  liomeland  by  the  white 
slave  traders  who  began  the  tradition  of  ra- 
cism in  the  U  S  '"  (One  can  bet  money,  how- 
ever that  those  blacks  who  sold  blacks  will 
be  overlooked! 


GUERRILLAS    IN     17  76 

And  now  we  come  to  perhaps  the  most 
tortured  analogies  in  the  entire  document: 
The  comparison  of  the  American  Revolution. 
1776.  and  the  "Freedom  Movement  Revolu- 
tion."' 1968 

Just  hitting  the  high  spots.  The  Plan  tells 
us  that  those  Americans  who  participated  In 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  were  "looters."'  that 
Americans  involved  in  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  were  engaged  in  •guerrilla 
warfare""  and  were  "snipers,""  and  that  those 
precipitating  the  Boston  Massacre  were  "In- 
cltine  a  riot  "" 

•  Who  is  interested   in   preserving  order? 
asks  The  Plan   "Is  it  the  current  people  who 
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have  power  and  do  not  want  any  social 
change?  Do  these  same  people  who  want 
order  violate  civil  rights  laws  every  day?  Fi- 
nally, should  we  even  discuss  law  and  order 
111  the  same  context :  " 

And  herein  lies  the  ultimate  danger:  That 
law  and  order,  due  to  a  constant  excoriation 
by  some  Negro  leaders,  will  become  to  be 
looked  upon  by  black  people  as  a  white, 
mlddieclass  value. 

When  and  if  this  ever  comes  about,  any 
hope  for  a  conciliation  between  the  races  will 
truly  be  lost 


CONGRESS   AND  THE  CRIME  W.\R 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  c.*LiroRNi.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

M.-  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  tJie  opening  day  of  this  session 
of  Congress  I  have  spoken  out  on  the 
?roiA-lng  proble.Ti  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try I  have  cosponsored  the  President's 
safe  streets  and  cnme  control  bill,  and 
have  sponsored  other  lesislation  relating 
to  cnme  and  i^s  consequences  Most  of 
all  I  have  tned  tc  speak  rationally  on  the 
causes  of  crime,  the  dilTerences  between 
rnme  and  political  protest  and  dissent, 
and  the  danger  of  undennining  funda- 
mental corLstitutional  protections  for  the 
law-abiding  citizen  in  our  effort  to  con- 
trol the  lawbreaking  citizen. 

Much  mo:-e  .".eeds  to  be  said  on  all  of 
those  matters.  In  the  other  body,  extend- 
ed debate  is  taking  place  on  numerous 
propC'saLs  purporting  to  relate  to  the 
problems  of  crmie,  in  connection  with 
anvi-ndments  to  S.  917.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Monday.  May  6.  1963.  in  the  man- 
ner which  ha^  come  to  be  characteristic 
of  it^  ed:to.nal  paae,  has  spoken  out  clear- 
ly and  rea.sonably  on  the  good  and  bad 
aspects  of  thus  legislaf.on  and  the  amend- 
ments being  proposed.  Many  of  us  In 
Congress  whc  strongly  desire  to  strength- 
e.n  law  enforcemer.t  and  reduce  ciime 
may  find  ourselves  ^unable  to  .suppoit  a 
bill  which  is  encumbered  \nth  provisions 
01  dubious  worth  and  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leag^ues  a£  worthy  of  their  careful  review 
and  consideration,  as  follows: 

Congress  a.nd  the  Crime  W.ar 

America  Is  clearly  losing  the  war  against 
-Time  and   violence  within  its  own  borders. 

The  richest,  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world  is  still  unable  to  deal  with  ever-in- 
creasing lawlessness  or  with  the  conditions  in 
■Ahlch  It  flourishes. 

Escalation  of  serious  crime  far  exceeds  both 
population  gains  and  the  ability  of  local  law 
enforcement  to  mount  an  effective  counter- 
attack. In  slightly  more  than  one  year,  such 
crime  has  increased  a  chilling  16'"-  through- 
out the  country 

Making  US.  streets  safe,  therefore,  has 
high  priority  In  the  Congress  and  in  the  .Ad- 
ministration. Although  there  Is  deplorable 
division  on  meeting  the  terrible  challenges 
of  inequality  and  poverty,  strong  support 
exists  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  for  ac- 
tion to  control  cnme  and  violence^ — ^whether 
they  be  the  acts  of  a  lone  criminal  or  a  riot- 
ing mob 

There  Is  considerable  disagreement,  how- 
ever over  the  specific  steps  that  Congress 
sbould  take  to  protect  the  public  An  exam- 
ple Is  S.  917,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
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Safe  Streets  act,  now  being  debated  by  the 
Senate 

The  product  of  prolonged  sessions  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  an  admixture 
of  good,  weak  and  bad  provisions. 

There  can  be  no  argument  over  the  need 
for  Improving  and  expanding  the  crime  con- 
trol efforts  by  the  states  and  local  units  of 
law  enforcement  Although  the  flght  against 
crime  must  always  remain  an  essentially  local 
responsibility,  the  federal  government  should 
provide  more  support  in  a  variety  of  ways 

Title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  the 
spending  of  8400  million  over  a  two-year  pe- 
riod on  upgrading  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement through  grants  for  plannlne;. 
training,  facilities  and  research. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  Is  far  more  con- 
troversial, particularly  the  highly  dubious 
restrictions  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Courts 
powers  of  review  and  the  loosening  of  re- 
straints upon  electronic  eavesdropping  in 
criminal  cases. 

But,  Title  IV  of  the  bill — the  long-awaited 
curbs  on  interstate  traffic  in  firearms — defi- 
nitely needs  strengthening  to  Include  rifles 
and  shotguns  in  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
state mall  order  sales. 

The  Times  opposes  those  sections  that 
would  deny  to  federal  courts  the  right  of 
review  of  state  court  decisions  dealing  with 
the  voluntariness  of  confessions  and  the  ad- 
mission of  eyewitness  testimony  as  evidence 
.Although  landmark  decisions  have  made  the 
work  of  the  police  more  difHcult,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  proposed  cures  that 
weigh  far  too  heavily  against  the  accused. 

Committee  members  also  went  too  far  In 
easing  bugging  rules.  Electronic  interception 
would  be  permitted  in  cases  Involving  na- 
tional security,  organized  crime  and  certain 
state  crimes  upon  the  granting  of  court 
order. 

The  Times  believes  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  so  precious  that  only  in  instances 
of  a  threat  to  national  security  is  electronic 
surveillance  Justified. 

These  defects  should  be  corrected  by  the 
Senate  to  protect  the  public  from  danger 
while  not  endangering  the  public's  rights. 
And  the  members  should  then  turn  to  find- 
ing ways  In  which  the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty, discrimination.  Ignorance  and  slum 
housing — the  breeding  places  of  crime — can 
be   eradicated. 
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HATS  OFF  TO  MARYLAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  in- 
dividual freedom-loving  .American  re- 
joices at  the  rejection  by  Mai-yianders  of 
a  proposed  new  radical  constitution. 

This  was  an  historic  stroke  for  lib- 
erty— a  good  sign  of  the  awakening  of 
our  people. 

The  Marylanders — subjected  to  for- 
midable pressures — just  were  not  brain- 
washed— educated  per  some — to  vote  to 
deny  themselves  their  right  to  vote  for 
their  officials. 

Had  Maryland  accepted  this  1313  mod- 
el constitution — symbolically  a  tribute  to 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights 
Year — every  other  State  would  have  im- 
mediately come  under  a  well-synchron- 
ized attack  to  surrender  individual  rights 
to  an  unelected  minority  control  by  a 
similar  constitutional   revision. 

Obviously,  the  majority  of  Marylanders 


were  repulsed  with  the  idea  that  their 
State  was  being  used  as  an  experimental 
laboratory  and  their  people  as  tjuinea 
pigs 

Our  liat.^  are  off  to  Maryland, 

I  include  neus  clippings  from  Wash- 
ington for  May  15.  as  follow: 

jProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 

May  15.  1968) 

Maryland    Voters    Reject    New    Charter — 

Only    District    of    Columbia    Sl'^crbs    in 

Favor 

By  Richard  Homan  I 

Maryland's  propc>seci  new  constitution  was 
decisively  defeated  yesterday  as  voters  In  all 
but  "he  two  suburban  Washington  ciJuntles 
rejected  it. 

With  virtually  all  of  the  State's  surprising- 
ly heavy  vote  reported,  the  new  con.stitiitlon 
was   defeated    by   nearly   a   3-t-o-2    niargln 

With  all  but  one  of  1535  prcH-lncts  re- 
porting, the  unofficial  statewide  vote  for  and 
against  ratification  of  the  new  constitution 
was: 

For  (43.6  percent) '283,048 

Against    (56  4    percent) 366.438 

Montgomery  County  (107  of  107  pre- 
cincts) : 

For  (70  5  percent) 68,832 

Against   I  29  5  percent) 26,251 

Prince  Georges  (97  of  97  precincts)  : 

For  16I.2  percent' 44,190 

Against   i388  percent) 27,968 

The  statewide  turnout  ot  more  th.in  600,- 
000  voters — nearly  50  percent  of  the  1.4  mil- 
lion registered — far  surpassed  all  predic- 
tions. In  a  special  election  a  year  ago  for 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
only  20  per  cent  voted  and  in  the  hotly 
contested  1966  gubernatorial  primary  elec- 
tion. 60  per  cent  \otcd. 

It  was  a  stunning  setback  lor  the  State's 
political,  civic  and  business  leadership, 
which  heavily  supported  ratification  of  the 
dcKument. 

Voting  on  the  Marv'land  document, 
drafted  during  a  four-month  convention, 
that  ended  in  January,  cajne  after  succes- 
sive defeats  of  proposed  new  constitutions 
by  voters  in  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York. 

Conventions  ;n  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  successfully  revised  portions 
of  their  st-ate  constitutions. 

Government  e.xperts  thro\;ghout  the  Na- 
tion had  predicted  that,  if  Maryland's  new 
constitution  failed,  the  fufure  would  t>e  dim 
for  constitutional  .'evlslon  by  the  conven- 
tion method. 

.\  heavier  than  expected  vote  in  the  State's 
rural  areas,  failure  in  the  Baltimore  area 
and  unexpectedly  small  favorable  margins 
in  the  Washington  sviburbs  caused  the  de- 
feat. 

Prince  Georges  voters  supported  it  by  a 
3-to-2  margin  and  Montgomery  supported  it 
7  to  3.  but  their  votes  could  not  offset  mar- 
gins that  ran  as  high  as  7-to-l  against  the 
document  on  the  rural  Eastern  Shore, 

Supporters  of  the  constitution  had  hoped 
Prince  Georges  -.vould  favor  It  by  a  3-to-l 
margin,  and  were  looking  for  Montgomery  to 
go  4  to  1. 

They  were  not  surprised  by  the  Baltimore 
City  outcome — 7  to  6  against — nor  that  of 
populous  Baltimore  County,  where  voters 
turned   It   down   'oy  a  whopping  2-to-l    vote. 

Supporters  feared  Anne  .Arundel  wotUd  re- 
ject the  document,  but  not  by  the  lopsided 
2-to-l   margin  the   final  count  showed. 

There  '^-ere  immediate  discussions  among 
proponents  of  constitutional  reform  about 
the  possibility  of  piecemeal  revision  of  the 
present   1867  Constitution. 

-Several  sections  of  the  proposed  document 
were  non-controversial  and,  if  approved   by 


the  General  .Assembly  in  a  special  session, 
tbey  could  go  before  voters  in  the  fall  general 
election 

The  argument  has  been  made,  however, 
that  the  document's  proposals  were  too  in- 
terwoven into  an  Integrated  structure  of 
government  to  be  considered  separately  with- 
out unbalancing  power  among  the  three 
major  branches. 

If  the  governor  does  not  convene  a  special 
session,  the  General  Assembly  could  next 
consider  amendments  to  the  present  consti- 
tution at  it,s  regular  session  in  January,  1969. 
.Amendments  proposed  then  would  go  on  the 
1970  ballot. 

Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  one  of  the  new  con- 
stitution's strongest  supporters,  and  Consti- 
tutional Convention  President  H.  Vernon 
Eney  both  professed  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment  at   the   outcome 

•'The  people  of  Maryland  have  spoken  and 
while  I  view  the  result*  of  today's  election 
with  deep  disappointment.  I  submit  that  it 
demonstrates  the  great  strength  of  our  dem- 
ocratic system,"   .Agnew  said. 

He  said  that  the  need  for  constitutional 
reform  goes  on"  despite  the  defeat  and  he 
urged  that  sections  of  the  document  be  con- 
sidered again. 

Eney  said  he  was  "very,  very  disappointed 
and  frankly  very  puzzled,"  and  felt  the  oppo- 
nents had  used  "fears  and  half  truths'"  to 
defeat  the  document. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  Marylands  history 
that  voters  defeated  a  projKJsed  constitution. 
The  first  State  constitution  took  effect  by 
decree  in  1776  but  the  1851,  1864  and  present 
1867  constitutions  were  all  ratified  by  the 
voters  handily. 

Though  the  proposed  constitution  was  ap- 
proved by  133  of  the  142  delegates  who 
drafted  it.  along  with  a  solid  majority  of  the 
State's  government,  political,  civic  and  busi- 
ness leadership,  loosely  organized  opponents 
successfully  campaigned  against  it. 

They  appealed  to  traditional  fears  of  higher 
taxes,  bigger  government  and  undue  change. 
There  was  no  single  divisive  item  in  the 
document,  but  its  elimination  of  several 
elected  county  offices  from  constitutional 
status  provided  a  nucleus  of  opponent.s  to 
lead  the  campaign  for  rejection. 

Statewide  associations  of  sheriffs,  registers 
of  wills  and  court  clerks  campaigned 
against  it.  arguing  that  by  making  their  jobs 
statutory — and  possibly  appointive — the  new 
constitution  was  removing  government  from 
the  voter. 

Their  arguments  focused  on: 
The  cost  of  implementing  the  document. 
While  two  State-fiscal  agencies  estimated  the 
Initial  cost  at  $3  million,  opponents  charged 
that  the  document  would  cost  taxpayers  as 
much  as  $153  million. 

Elimination  of  some  local  offices,  such  as 
sheriff,  register  of  wills  and  county  surveyor, 
as  constitutional  offices.  Opponents  charged 
that  while  these  offices  covild  be  continued 
by  the  legislature,  the  electorate  would  have 
lost  the  right  to  select  their  officers. 

New  powers   for  the   governor,   which   op- 
ponents asserted  could  make  him  a  dictator. 
Creation  of   regional   governments,   which 
opponents  said  would  reduce  local  autonomy 
and  add  new  taxes. 

Raising  the  number  of  petitioners  neces- 
sary to  place  a  law  on  referendum  from  3 
per  cent  of  the  number  voting  in  the  last 
gubernatorial  election  to  5  per  cent  Oppo- 
nents said  this  would  make  referendums  a 
practical  impossibility. 

Single  member  districts:  Opponents  said 
this  would  make  legislators  more  parochial, 
and  that  It  would  be  easier  for  special  in- 
terests to  control  elections. 

Reduction  of  the  size  of  the  legislature, 
which  would  leave  several  counties  without 
a  delegate  of  their  own. 

Opposition    groups    operated    on    a    shoe- 
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string,  while  supporters,  heavily  financed  by 
leaidlng  state  businesses,  mounted  a  smooth 
campaign  of  radio  spots,  speakers  and  bro- 
chures. 

Besides  Agnew  and  his  two  living  predeces- 
sors, the  proposed  constitution  had  the  ac- 
tive support  of  both  U.S.  Senators,  seven  of 
the  eight  Congressmen  and  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  leaders  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature. 

Arrayed  against  it,  besides  the  courthouse 
officials  in  most  counties,  were  legislators 
from  sections  of  the  State  under  strong  Dem- 
ocratic organization  control. 

SupfKjrters  had  predicted  that  a  heavy 
turnout  would  help  them — but  they  were 
wrong.  Turnout  was  uniformly  heavy 
throughout  the  State,  and  It  brought  lop- 
sided margins  against  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion In  most  counties. 

The  new  constitution  was  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  and  streamline  state  government 
and  thus  permit  It  to  meet  contemporary 
needs. 

It  would  have  given  the  governor  new 
apfxiintlve  and  administrative  powers  and 
would  have  created  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor.  It  would  have  allowed  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  longer  and  more  frequently  and 
would  have  established  a  unified,  centrally 
administered  court  system  with  Judges  named 
by  citizen  commissions  rather  than  patron- 
age. 

It  would  have  lowered  the  voting  age  to 
19  and  strengthened  local  government  by  re- 
quiring counties  to  exercise  liome  rule. 

The  convention  that  wrote  the  ne'v  con- 
stitution was  widely  representative  of  the 
State's  legal,  political  and  civic  establish- 
ment. 

Tawes  and  former  US  Sen  J.  Glenn  Beall 
were  members,  as  were  two  former  US  Con- 
gressmen and  State  Senate  President  Wil- 
liam S.  James. 

Two  college  presidents,  a  former  Court  of 
.Appeals  Judge,  the  head  of  the  state  NAACP 
and  the  past  president  of  the  Maryland 
League  of  Women  Voters  were  among  the 
delegates. 

The  142  convention  delegates  were  elected 
on  a  nonpartisan  ballot  In  June,  1967,  with 
apportionment  among  counties  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Before  the  convention  opened,  a  21 -man 
commission  of  top  State  civic  and  political 
figures  appointed  by  Tawes  and  headed  by 
Eney  worked  more  than  two  years. 
charter  vote  rundown 
Here  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  statewide  vote 
for  and  against  the  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion by  Maryland's  23  counties  and  Balti- 
more Cltv: 


For 


Against 


Allegany  County:  46  ot  <6  precincts 
Anne  Arundel  65  ot  65  precincts.  . 
Baltimore  County:  273  of  273  precincts 

Calvert.  10  ol  10  precincts 

Caroline:  11  ol  11  precincts. . 

Carroll:  30  ol  30  precincts 

Cecil:  13  ot  13  precincts 
Charles:  11  ot  11  precincts 
Dorchester,  24  ol  24  precincts  . 
Frederick :  78  of  79  precincts 
Garrett:  22  ot  2?  precincts.. 
Harford:  19  of  19  precincts 
Howard:  13  ol  13  precincts 

Kent:  II  ol  11  precints ,    .   ,, . 

Montfomery:  107  ol  107  precincts 

Prince  Georges:  97  ol  97  precincts 

Queen  Annes:  9  ol  9  precincts 

St.  Marys:  20  ol  20  precincts 

Somerset:  23  ol  23  precincts 

Talbot:  21  ol  21  precincts  .   . 

Washington:  43  of  43  precincts 

Wicomico:  22  of  22  precincts 

Worcester:  11  of  11  precincts 

Baltimore  City:  555  of  555  precincts  . 

Total:  1,534  ot  1,535  precincts...     283,048 


3.694 

12.537 

15,816 

31.007 

45.248 

88. 484 

1.117 

2,021 

808 

2.383 

2.825 

9.112 

1.326 

5.512 

1.854 

4.419 

1.278 

4.392 

3.876 

9,972 

900 

2.436 

6.137 

10.487 

3.920 

5.779 

486 

2.852 

62.  832 

26,251 

44. 190 

27,968 

907 

2.958 

2,106 

3.025 

1,042 

3,452 

1,714 

3,643 

4.150 

12,285 

2.888 

6.834 

1,010 

2,833 

72, 874 

84,796 

366,438 
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[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post.  May  J5. 
1968] 
Defeat  or  Constitution  STirss  Top 
Maryland  OrnciALS 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 
Maryland's  top  officials,  most  of  whom  sup- 
ported and  campaigned  for  the  rejected  new 
constitution    were  shocked  by  the  margin  of 
the  charter's  defeat  yesterday  and  pessimistic 
about  major  constitutional  reform  for  years 
to  c«me. 

Leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  campaign  lor 
ratification,  who  had  almost  uniformly  pre- 
dicted that  a  heavy  turnout  would  guaran- 
tee their  victory,  attributed  their  stunning 
defeat  to  an  opposition  that  played  upon  the 
fears  of  a  generally  conservative  electorate 
wary  of  change 

Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew  and  other  officials  sug- 
gested that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
corporate some  of  the  defeated  charter's  pro- 
visions in  the  existing  1867  Constitution 
through  legislative  action,  but  the  size  of 
yesterday's  vote  left  even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  reform  with  little  hope  for  the 
success  of  such  a  move 

■It  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  task 
to  salvage  parts,  "  said  H.  Vernon  Eney.  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  that  drafted  the 
charter.  "To  do  the  work  of  the  convention 
in  bits  aDd  pieces  would  take  years." 

Eney.  who  worked  four  years  in  behalf  of  a 
new  constitution,  tame  close  to  bitterne.^s 
when  he  .=poke  of  the  tactics  of  the  charter's 
opponents  "They  played  on  fears  and  half- 
truths,"  he  charged 

Opponents  and  proponents  alike  agreed 
that  the  referendum  campaign  had  touched 
a  great  spring  uf  resentment  in  the  voting 
public,  but  they  disagreed  about  what  that 
resentment  meant. 

"Two  things  defeated  it,"  said  St  Mary's 
Circuit  Judge  Philip  H  Dorsey,  Jr..  a  dele- 
gate ttf  the  conventlcji  and  one  of  the  char- 
ter's most  outspoken  opponents. 

"People  didn't  want  to  lose  their  right  to 
elect  their  leaders,  and  they  didn't  like  the 
cost  of  it."  The  propceed  charter  would  have 
eUmlnated  as  constitutional  offices  such 
elected  courthouse  positions  as  register  of 
wills,  court  clerk  and  sheriff — all  courthouse 
officials  who  worked  hard  to  get  a  heavy 
turnout  against  the  proposed  document 

Prince  George's  County  Sheriff  William  J. 
Kersey,  president  of  the  Maryland  Sheriff's 
Asfociation.  said  he  was  "very  exuberant" 
over  the  defeat  of  the  charter.  The  proposed 
constitution.  Kersey  said,  was  a  product  of 
"so-called  |>owerful  machine  elements"  that 
used  "high-pressure  salesmanship"  to  seek 
its  passage 

Preparation  of  the  defeated  constitution 
cost  the  State  about  S4  million.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  that  Its  ratification  would  have 
added  to  the  operation  of  Stat*  government 
varied  from  $2.5  million  to  H53  million. 

"This  is  a  tough  year,  a  tough  time,"  ^aid 
J,  Hardin  Marlon,  the  convention  delegate 
who  directed  the  ratification  campaign, 
"There's  a  great  fear  of  tax  increases,  depar- 
ture from  the  status  quo,  any  kind  of  a 
change." 

"The  people  are  upset  by  the  urban  crisis. 
This  is  a  way  of  fialllng  back,"  guessed  Carl- 
ton R.  Sickles,  chairman  of  Prince  George's 
County's  delegation  to  the  ccjivention 

It  was  this  resentment  against  what  op- 
ponents considered  an  tirban-led  reform 
drive.  Sickles  and  many  other  former  con- 
vention delegates  said  last  night,  that 
brought  out  the  heavy  vote  against  the  char- 
ter which  included  regional  government  and 
antl-dlscrlminatlon  provisions. 

Agnew.  in  suggesting  that  the  General 
Assembly  move  to  see  what  could  be  salvaged 
from  the  wreckage  of  the  charter,  said  he  did 
not  "believe  that  the  failure  of  this  particu- 
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.ar  constitution  can  be  interpreted  as  a  fail- 
ure for  constitutional  reform 

.  .  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  General  Assembly  will  shortly 
consider  ways  in  which  we  can  achieve  at 
least  the  most  Imperative  reforms  through 
the  customary  legislative  action." 

Normally,  the  Legislative  Council  would 
recommend  legislation  to  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  January, 
1969.  Agnew  s  statement  gave  no  indication 
that  he  favored  calling  a  special  session  to 
get  proposed  changes  on  the  ballot  this  No- 
vember as  amendments  to  the  present  Con- 
stitution. 

House  Spealcer  MarMn  Mandel  (D-Balti- 
niLirei  said  the  Council,  the  between-sessions 
arm  of  the  legislature,  would  "sit  down  with 
opponents  and  proponents  and  give  this 
thing  a  cold,  hard  look."  Constitutional 
changes,  he  said,  "will  have  t-o  come  slowly." 

Marion  and  Eney  both  agreed  that  the 
charter's  defeat  means  that,  in  Marlon's 
words.  We  re  stuclt  with  the  1867  Constitu- 
tion for  a  generation." 

Elizabeth  Barnes,  the  head  of  the  Save  Our 
State  (SOSi  organization,  which  led  the  flght 
against  ratification,  said  only  that  she  was 
"very  gratified  It  was  Just  what  I  antici- 
pated  ' 

Constitution  supporters  said  they  had  ex- 
pected to  «ieet  resistance  at  the  polls,  but 
that  the  size  of  the  opposition  vote  caught 
them  off  guard. 

"I'm  frankly  very  puzzled,"  Eney  said.  "I 
thought  if  we  got  a  turnout  of  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  voters  we  would  win."  The 
actual  turnout  was  nearlv  .50  per  cent. 


A    GOOD    DAYS    WORKp^OR 
A   GOOD   DAYS    P.4^Y 


HON,  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    C.*ROL!N.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  co::iir,-.\':t  of  "poor  people"  has  ar- 
rived m  our  Nation's  Capital  and  is  now 
in  Che  proces-s  of  building  their  proposed 
"shantytown  '  in  the  shadow  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Pait  of  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  secure 
jobs  for  those  who  are  poverty  stricken. 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
North  Carolina  employer,  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  any  who  might  come 
li"'.  contact  with  any  of  the  poverty 
marchers.  There  are  five  jobs  available  to 
any  who  are  willing  to  work. 

And.  some  of  those  now  marching 
from  the  South  toward  Washington 
could  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
coming  here — if  they  want  a  job.  They 
c_^uld  stop  in  Raleigh  and  secure  em- 
ployment by  indicating  to  Mr.  GriflBn 
their  willingness  to  work  for  a  living. 

The  letter  I  wish  printed  in  th^  Rec- 
ord IS  but  one  of  many  such  plea^  have 
heard  orally  from  employers:  many  of 
•.V  hom  seek  in  vain  for  willing  workers. 
Many  of  these  employers  I  have  talked 
with  do  not  require  any  level  of  skill.  All 
they  want  are  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's 
pay  In  spite  of  every  effort  they  make  to 
find  such  employees,  they  are  unavail- 
able. 

The  letter  I  refer  to  follows: 
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Raleigh,  NC  . 

May  13.  1968. 

Hon.  H.  R.  KORNECAY. 

House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  could  save  at  least 
five  (5)  Poverty  Marchers  a  long  trek  to 
Washington  and  weeks  of  Inconvenience  of 
living  in  Shanty-Town  on  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington If  they  would  accept  a  Job  as  a  semi- 
skilled worker  at  $1.62*2  per  hour.  40  hours 
per  week  This  would  be  ^  permanent  Job  for 
males   in   good   health   and    willing   to   work 

For  the  past  year  and  one-half,  we  have 
had  these  jobs  open  and  have  been  unable 
to  fill  them.  We  have  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, on  billboards,  contacted  the  unem- 
ployment offices  and  private  employ-agen- 
cies. It  would  certainly  seem  that  from  the 
vast  number  of  unemployed  that  are  reported 
In  the  press  and  other  news  media  that  we 
could  find  five  (5)  people  who  would  want 
to  work.  If  you  should  personally  meet  any 
of  the  Poverty  Marchers  while  they  are  In 
Washington  who  are  interested  in  a  job  m 
Raleigh,  please  refer  them  to  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Griffin.  Jr. 


Ma  11  15,  1968 


HOUSING  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Bay  City  Times.  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  a  publication  which  serves 
a  large  area  in  Michigan's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, focuses  a  special  emphasis  on  our 
Nation's  housing  problem  which  has 
generally  been  overlooked.  The  editorial. 
printed  on  May  13,  1968.  points  out  that 
despite  the  highest  wages  ever,  the 
building  trade  has  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  workers. 

The  newspaper  then  touched  on  an- 
other distui'bing  development  which  has 
received  little  publicity.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  announced  that  3.340  car- 
penter apprentices  finished  a  4-year 
program  in  1966  but  that  nearly  twice 
as  many  trainees — 7,168 — dropped  out 
of  the  program  before  it  ended.  This. 
again,  despite  such  attractive  wages. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for 
6,000,000  new  low-income  housing  units 
in  the  next  10  years.  While  it  is  indeed 
very  questionable  whether  money  will  be 
available,  there  is  no  question  whatso- 
ever that  there  simply  is  not  sufficient 
labor  on  hand  to  take  care  of  such  an 
ambitious  Federal  program,  along  with 
private  construction. 

The  editorial  touches  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  automation  for  the  building  trade 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers. The  complete  editorial  follows: 
Harsh  REALrrres  in  Housing  Lag 

If  the  nation  is  to  build  as  many  dwelUni^s 
in  the  next  50  years  as  It  did  In  the  first  150 
as  population  exp>erts  say  It  must:  or  even  If 
it  is  to  provide  only  six  million  new  low- 
Income  housing  units  within  the  next  10 
years,  as  President  Johnson  says  It  must, 
then  something  Is  going  to  have  to  give. 

The  long-depressed  housing  Industry  con- 
tinues in  a  slump  aggravated  by  three  main 


factors — soaring  prices  and  financing  costs, 
rising  labor  L-ost.s  and  a  worsening  shortage 
of  labor. 

The  money  pinch  is  no  news  to  any  person 
currently  buying,  or  thinking  of  buying,  a 
new  or  used  home.  What  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise Is  the  fact  that  despite  the  highest 
wages  in  history — $5  17  an  hour  for  an 
ordinarv  ;;tl>irer  in  the  Cleveland  area,  for 
example — a  shortage  of  workers  Is  plaguing 
builders  In  most  parts  of  the  country. 

From  1  5  million  housing  starts  in  1965, 
the  industry  fell  to  1  2  million  In  1966,  then 
crept  up  to  13  million  in  1967.  The  total  this 
year  Is  not  expected  to  improve  much  above 
the   1967  figure. 

The  slump,  caused  In  the  beeinnlng  by  a 
tight  money  market  is  blamed  for  driving 
many  skilled  workers  to  steadier  jobs  in  fac- 
tories and  other  industries 

.According  to  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor. 
3,340  carpenter  apprentices  finished  the  four- 
year  program  m  1966 — but  7,168  trainees 
dropped  out. 

Builders  point  a  finger  at  restrictive  union 
practices,  though  unions  protest  that  this  is 
no  longer  true  .\t  least,  it  is  no  longer  as 
true  as  it  once  was  Lacking  really  aggressive 
recruiting  programs,  it  is  apparently  .is  dlf- 
flctilt  to  gain,  train  and  retain  Negro  appren- 
tices as  it  is  white  ones. 

A  little-discussed  factor,  but  one  which 
will  eventually  have  to  be  faced.  Is  union 
resistance  to  automation  and  Jealous  guard- 
ing of  jurisdictional  rights  that  go  to  ridicu- 
lous extremes 

When  carpenters  refuse  to  Install  factory- 
completed  door  frames,  or  painters  are  not 
permitted  to  hammer  in  protruding  nails,  or 
electricians  refuse  to  abandon  outmoded 
knob-and-tube  wiring  in  place  of  faster 
methods,  unions  are  displaying  as  much 
short-sightedness  in  the  matter  of  their  own 
self-interest  as  the  English  weavers  who 
destroyed  spinning  jennies  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Plastic-coated  wiring,  stapled  into  place. 
could  reduce  labor  time  by  one-third  and  the 
cost  of  a  house  by  $250  to  $300.  Prefabricated 
pltimbing  tmits  and  other  Innovations  could 
drastically  slash   building  costs. 

Mass  production  introdticed  into  the  tradi- 
tion-bound building  industry  would  have  the 
same  result  as  it  has  always  had  in  every 
other  industry.  By  lowering  costs.  It  would 
stimulate  demand  and  create  far  more  Jobs 
at  better  pay  than  it  eliminates. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  anything, 
save  a  general  depression,  will  ever  bring 
prices  down  to  where  they  were  only  a  few 
years  ago.  That  Is  a  "solution"  no  one  wants. 

But  unless  something  gives,  somewhere 
else,  we  may  be  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
richest,  worst-housed  nation  in  historv. 


HUMAN   POTENTIAL  DAY, 
OCTOBER    19.   1967 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Robert 
Morris,  president  of  Piano  University  in 
Piano.  Tex.,  made  a  beautiful  and  mean- 
ingful address  as  the  keynote  .speaker  for 
Human  Potential  Week  on  October  19, 
1967.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  his 
words  become  a  part  of  the  Record  of  this 
Congress,  for  they  will  have  import  for 
each  and  every  Member. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
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EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Human  Potfntiai.  D.^Y  October  19.  1967 
(By  Robert  Morris) 
(Editor's  note.— Keynote  address:  "The 
Significance  of  Human  Potential  Week  and 
of  Dedication  of  the  Valentine  Auditorium" 
at  the  Institutes  for  the  Achievement  of 
Human  Potential.  October  19,  1967.) 

I  always  enjoy  coming  to  Chestnut  Hill. 
Here  one  sees  a  bountiful  nature  renewing 
herself  in  graceful  profusion — not  only  In  a 
restless  material  world  but  in  the  poignant 
realm  of  human  development  that  is  even 
more  a  reflection  of  the  divine  order  of  all 
things.  As  we  meet  here  for  the  felicitous  pur- 
pose of  this  occasion,  we  see  manv  mani- 
festations of  the  enduring  renovation  of  the 
world  about  us. 

The  dogwood  trees  are  red  today — on  their 
way  to  their  eclipse  by  the  inexorable  cycle 
of  nature  that  will  see  them  bloom  again 
in  Mav.  The  azaleas  are  curling  in  readiness 
to  fade  into  lifeless  particles  that  will  become 
indistinguishable  elements  of  the  landscape. 
But  they  too  will  bloom  again  when  April 
takes  its  revenge  on  December.  The  sun  that 
shines  here  now  will  .'^Ink  before  some  of  us 
are  home,  only  to  return,  mere  radiant  than 
now.  when  tomorrow  returns. 

There  are  Intrusions  on  this  cycle  when 
man  or  some  disorganizing  force  of  nature 
intervenes  and  disrupts  the  orderly  muta- 
tions that  we  accept  as  enduring.  A  dogwood 
or  a  lilac  must  be  felled  to  make  way  for  an 
auditorium  that  will  house  great  evenu. 
A  lover  will  pluck  an  azalea  bud  to  express 
his  affection  for  the  lady  of  his  life.  Or 
more  unaccotintably,  a  cruel  storm  of  nature 
will  sweep  out  of  the  vernal  skies  and  wash 
away  the  blooms  even  before  they  burgeon 
and  grow  strong.  These  storms  of  nature, 
these  seemingly  anomolous  interventlorxs 
into  the  t>eautiful  scheme  of  things,  have 
aiwavs  been  with  us  and.  I  am  sure,  always 
will  be:  hence  the  blights,  hence  the  dwarfs 
among  the  dogwood,  hence  the  azaleas  that 
never  bloom. 

Great  poets  have  written  eloquently  of  the 
babe  born  bv  means  of  the  miracle  of  crea- 
tion, crying 'first  In  his  mother's  arms  and 
moving  down  the  long  passage  of  time  In  his 
growth  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  from  ado- 
lescence to  manhood,  destined  all  the  while 
to  have  as  his  Journey's  end  that  mysterious 
exodus  "where  time  and  eternity  meet  and 
blend".  It  Is  man's  imperative  that  he  makes 
that  passage  the  most  fulfilling,  the  most 
fruitful  and  the  most  helpful  to  his  fellow 
men.  In  maintaining  this  high  purpose,  he 
must  develop  himself  and  those  whose  lives 
he  has  set  in  motion  through  the  miracle  of 
procreation,  toward  achievement  of  the  very 
highest  in  human  potential.  Such  is  his 
destiny. 

But.  Just  as  cruel  twists  of  nature  will 
blight  or  dwarf  the  dogwood,  so  also  will 
the  events  of  nature  blight  a  young  child  em- 
barking on  the  voyage  of  life.  These  are  but 
symptoms  as  the  unpredictable  cycle  of  life 
that  brings  in  its  train  alternate  tragedies 
and  blessings  that  defy  interpretation  as  to 
cause  or  dessert.  Through  the  ages  poets  and 
philosophers  have  pondered  the  seemingly 
indiscriminate  incidence  of  the  sweep  of 
these  blights  and  have  found  no  clear  answer. 
In  this  area  too  the  intervention  of  man 
sometimes  thwarts  the  burgeoning  of  the 
child.  Such  often  takes  the  form  of  under- 
privllege  with  Its  sapping  of  the  strength 
necessary  to  traverse  man's  developmental 
pathway,  or  of  over-privilege  with  its  protec- 
tlveness  that  sees  a  sedulous  nurse  or  pro- 
tective parent  deign  not  to  allow  their  charge 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  Imperative  that 
nature,  unrelentingly,  requires  of  every  child 
in  the  initial  years  of  life. 

As  we  sift,  grope  and  experiment  in  this 
arena,  we  come  to  realize  that  there  are  at 
least  four  ingredients  of  human  development. 
First  there  is  the  spiritual  content  of  the 
personality.  A  hard  look  at  the  order  of  the 
universe  leads  one  to  conclude  that  there  are 


leaiures  oi  ;.  Human  being  that  lives  alter 
his  mortal  flesh  has  turned  to  dust  Tills  is 
the  quality  that  makes  man  Immortal.  It  Is 
enduring  and  in  the  lUtlmate  plan  of  things 
this  element  obviously  holds  primacy.  It  be- 
hooves us  then  to  enlarge  and  develop  this 
ingredient  of  our  personality. 

The  need  to  develop  the  body  is  one  of  the 
more  obvious  and  indisputable  imperatives 
Athletic  performances  cai  scores  of  thousands 
of  baseball  diamonds,  football  fields  and 
gymnasia  acroes  the  land  are  probably  the 
greatest  testament  to  our  adequate  attention 
to  this  need.  As  a  consequence,  man  Is  grow- 
ing stronger  and  living  longer.  Insurance 
company  statistics  amply  reflect  this  story. 
The  progress  in  this  area  was  never  more 
dramatically  Impressed  on  me  than  recently, 
when  for  the  first  Ume.  I  looked  with  awe 
on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pompeii.  With  the 
funereal  veil  of  lava  removed  from  that  an- 
cient city,  we  were  able  to  see  preserved,  man 
as  he  lived  Just  2,000  years  ago — a  short  frac- 
tion of  historv.  Adult  human  beings  then 
were  barelv  five  fe«t  tAll.  Recognizing  this 
difference  we  realize  that  men  who  loomed 
large  in  the  great  events  of  the  past  were, 
in  reality,  dwarfs  compared  with  cwtllnary 
men  of  today. 

The  mind,  too,  must  be  developed,  and 
here  again  man  is  attending  to  his  command- 
ment. This  ingredient  of  human  aggregate 
has  accomplished  great  things  More  secrets 
of  the  universe  have  been  unlocked  in  the 
last  two  decades  than  in  the  preceding  two 
thousand  vears.  Tlie  wondrous  outpouring  of 
computers"  and  the  revelations  of  .science 
pertaining  to  outer  space,  to  oceanography, 
to  medicine  and  to  new  and  seemingly  occult 
sciences  baffle,  not  alone  In  their  complexity, 
tjecause  they  all  seem  to  fit  Into  the  simple 
order  of  nature,  but  also  In  their  multiplicity. 
Man.  bv  and  large,  is  attending  to  the  Im- 
peratives of  developing  his  mind. 

It  is  in  the  fourth  dimension,  as  it  were — 
the  neurological — where  man  has  been  foun- 
dering. He  is  loundering  too  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  but  there  the  problem  lies  net  in  the 
intellect  but  rather  In  the  will. 

Man's  ukase  In  the  realm  of  the  neurologi- 
cal Includes  the  tendency  to  traverse  a  cer- 
tain development  pathway  that  cannot  be 
by-passed.  Tlie  old  Polish  proverb  that 
warned  that  vou  must  creep  before  you  can 
walk  had  a  prophetic  ring  worthy  of  the 
mythical  Cassandra. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  brain  development  that 
modem  man  has  not  obeyed  the  divine  im- 
perative and  found  solutions  for  ancient  ills 
and  blights  or  even  succeeded  in  utilizing 
more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  capacity 
of  his  ability  to  know  and  to  perform  Por- 
tunatelv  for  us.  two  men.  Glenn  Doman  and 
Carl  H.  Delacato  have  emerged  from  the 
welter  of  modern  attempts,  first  empirically 
and  inductively  to  discover  cert.iln  basic 
premises,  and  then  moved  from  there,  deduc- 
tlvelv  and  with  great  imagination,  to  point 
to  attainable  dazzling  heights  of  future  po- 
tential for  all  men 

It  is  the  framework  of  these  exciting  dis- 
coveries that  draws  us  here  today. 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  William  Penn  has  declared  this 
week  to  be  "Human  Potential  Week"  In 
doing  so.  he  has  put  this  great  state  into  the 
avant-garde  of  progress  in  this  vital  zone 
of  human  progress  and  fulfillment.  His 
acumen  and  his  foresight  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  man  begins  to  march  down  this 
pathway  of  advancement. 

We  are  here  to  raise  our  voices  for  the 
cause  of  human  development  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  human  potential  in  the  hope  that 
other  men  will  listen  as  you  listen  now  at 
these  Institutes,  and  as  we  listen  at  the 
fledgling  University  of  Piano  In  Texas,  some 
1.500  miles  away. 

But  we  must  do  more.  It  was  Rudyard 
Kipling  who  wTOte  dramatically — "Came  the 
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Wisper  Came  the  Vision.  Came  the  Power 
with  the  Need.  Til  the  Soul  that  is  not  Man's 
Soul  Was  Lent  Us  to  Lead". 

Ideals  often  become  real  as  they  become 
represented  by  brick  and  mortar.  Concreti/.a- 
tlon  is  what  rnakes  abstractions  applicable  to 
the  world  of  reality 

We  are  here  today  to  do  more  than  pro- 
claim an  Ideal  in  unison  with  Governor 
Shafer  and  thereby  honor  those  two  founders 
of  The  Institutes  who  have  pointed  out  so 
many  new  pathways  We  are  here  to  dedicate 
an  auditorium  that  will  draw  thousands  and 
I  hope  millions— we  must  remember  that  a 
million  Is  but  a  thousand  thousands-of 
human  beings  as  they  grope  and  wrestle  with 
the  excitine  precepts  of  neurological  develop- 
ment 

I  am  sure  that  the  lectures,  discussions, 
the  ruminations,  the  challenging  discourses, 
the  hypothetical  premises  that  will  emanate 
from  here  will  illumine  and  point  the  way 
to  great  accomplishment.  I  know  too  that 
articulate  teachers  from  The  Institutes  in 
addition  to  Glenn  Doman  and  Carl  Delacato. 
Llndlev  Boyer.  Dr  Robert  Doman.  Dr  Edward 
LeWlnn.  Dr  Even  Thomas.  Dr  Raymond 
Dart.  Dr  Paul  Henshaw.  Dr  Austin  Staley. 
Dr.  Rosellse  Wilkinson,  Dr  Leland  Green. 
Peter  Moran.  Arthur  Sandler.  Gretchen  Kerr, 
William  MulUneaux  and  Nell  Harvey  will 
enlighten  many  audiences  where  we  now 
stand.  How  often  have  I  wished,  as  I  sat  In 
the  old  auditorium,  with  19  others  listening 
to  Glenn  Doman  lecture,  that  the  audience 
was  a  hundred  times  the  20  we  were 

We  are  grateful  to  Dorothy  Cassard  and 
her  husband.  Edward,  for  this  beautiful  audi- 
torium Likewise,  we  are  grateful  to  H  Stuart 
Valentine,  to  E  Miles  Valentine  and  Elizabeth 
Carrit  Jordan  lor  their  generous  assistance 
and  also  to  Harry  S  Valentine  who  is  taking 
these  lights  to  our  greatest  metropolitan  cen- 
ter The  memorv  of  the  late  Dora  Kline 
Valentine  and  Mahlon  Kline  will  plow  more 
vibrantly  because  of  what  has  been  wrought 
here  and  bv  what  we  dedicate  today. 

May  this  day.  this  dedication  and  the  ex- 
patlation  of  expressed  Ideals  inspire  us  to 
go  forth  and  obey  one  of  man's  great  divine 
Imperatives — elevation  of  the  plateau  of 
human  achievement. 


IS  LAW  SUPREME? 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLUYD  ilOil 

OF    ViaGlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  May  9  issue  of  the  Fairfax  Journal- 
Standard,  a  newspaper  i^ublished  within 
my  congressional  district,  is  entitled  "Is 
Law  Supreme? ■■  The  editorial  comments 
on  the  decision  made  in  the  city  of 
Washington  during  tile  recent  disorders 
not  to  use  force  against  the  rioters  and 
suggests  that  oaths  of  office  were  violated 
bv  the  officials  who  made  this  decision.  It 
further  indicates  that  the  American  con- 
cept of  justice  requires  the  enforcement 
of  all  laws  fairly  and  impartially  for  all. 
Tlie  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that 
officials  had  no  right  under  theii-  oath 
of  office  to  .suspend  the  enforcement  of 
laws. 

While  the  editorial  is  set  forth  below 
in  its  entirety,  your  particular  attention 
is  called  to  the  small  paragraph  reading: 

Either  the  law  applies  to  every  man  In 
every  place  at  every  time,  or  it  does  not  If 
our  "officials  can  pick  and  choose  the  times 
and  places  to  enforce  the  laws,  we  are  living 
in  a  new  nation  and  a  new  time 
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The  full  editorial  follows: 
Is  Law  Supreme'' 

In  the  recent  riots  in  Washington,  a  key 
decision  was  made  that  affects  all  of  us.  It 
may  well  represent  a  major  .shift  In  direction 
f  r  OUT  society  The  decision  was  to  put  It 
q.Kt*  simply,  not  to  use  force  against  loot- 
ers— that  '.Ives  were  more  Important  than 
pr  'perty 

On  Its  face  there  is  m-.u-h  to  commend 
the  decision  Who.  for  example,  would  want 
to  shoot  a  child  for  stealing  a  few  soft  drinks 
era  transistor  radio"" 

Yet  the  decision  may  Indeed  have  been  a 
leija;  landmark  The  .American  concept  of 
justice — until  now — has  been  clearly  defined. 
and  cast  In  bronze  or  carved  In  stone  on 
coi.irthouses  across  the  nation  Justice  Is 
blind  Justice  holds  a  scale  in  one  hand.  In 
the  other  hand.  Justice  holds  a  businesslike 
sword 

The  m.en  who  hold  public  position  In  our 
land  are  tied  together  with  all  the  others  by 
an  intricate  system  of  solemn  oaths,  usually 
sworn  before  some  representative  of  Justice. 
Each  man  In  our  public  system,  from  the 
President  to  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
swears  to  uphold  the  laws,  Not  some  laws,  or 
mL>st  laws,  but  ALL  laws,  impartially.  Our 
massive  legal  establishm.ent  harps  constantly 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  based  on  the 
rule  of  law  and  not  the  rule  of  men. 

If.  perchance  a  man  such  as  George  Wal- 
lace or  Barry  Goldwat«r  were  elected  Presi- 
dent, he  would  have  to  swear  to  uphold  laws 
In  which  he  does  not  believe  But  no  matter, 
he  would  be  forced  to  take  the  oath,  and  to 
administer  those  laws.  For  that  Is  the  rule  of 
law. 

But  in  an  hour  of  crisis,  in  the  Capitol  City 
of  the  Nation,  the  very  center  of  this  Intri- 
cate system  of  oaths  and  law,  we  had  a  rule 
of  men  and  not  a  rule  of  law.  The  sword  of 
justice  was  held  back.  Within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  Capitol  itself,  the  White  House  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  shrines  where  this  system 
has  its  epicenter,  the  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment chose  to  suspend  some  of  the  laws. 

Quite  possibly,  our  high  ofllcials  violated 
the  most  sole-mn  oaths  they  are  ever  called 
upon  to  make.  Quite  probably,  every  police- 
man In  the  riot  area  violated  his  sworn  oath 
o:  service  Almost  certainly,  minor  officials 
violated  their  iacred  pledges,  and  passed  the 
word  to  Ignore  the  law,  and  to  avoid  using 
those  weapons  which  our  society  has  for 
generations  provided  to  Its  law-keepers. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  choices  made  in  Washington  during  a 
time  of  fiery  crisis.  We  do  ask  that  such  deci- 
sions be  made  with  full  realization  of  what 
they  mean. 

i:  we  are  to  suspend  the  rule  of  law.  where 
are  we  to  go?  Perhaps  the  so-called  New  Left 
IS  trying  to  find  the  alternatives  with  its 
a.mless  thrashings  Perhaps  the  hippies  are 
s.iying  there  is  no  alternative  except  "flower 
power  ■  with  "eacl  man  doing  his  own  thing." 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  "situation 
ethics  '  is  leading  us  to  a  system  of  "situation 
law." 

What  Is  Involved  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
break  with  the  whole  system  of  Western 
Civilization  and  with  the  Judeo-Christian 
ethic.  As  far  back  as  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith- 
ful were  told  to  "Give  unto  Caesar  that  which 
Is  Caesars  .  "  What  was  C.iesars  was  the 
system  of  Roman  Law. 

The  public  debate  and  action  on  the  Wash- 
ington riots  has  failed  to  grasp  the  real  issue. 
Petty  officialdom  automatically  rushed  to  re- 
establish its  place  in  the  rule  of  law.  The  out- 
standing e.\ample  was  a  silly  letter  demand- 
ing a  cleanup  within  24  hours — under  pen- 
alty of  law  Burned-out  businessmen  probed 
cautiously  for  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
furore  protection  by  the  law. 

The  question  is  deep  and  profound.  It  needs 
the  best  minds  of  legal  philosophy.  It  de- 
mands debate  in  Congress,  discussion  by  can- 
didates for  President,  decisions  from  the  3u- 
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preme  Court  If  we  had  a  test  case,  a  cause 
celebre.  then  perhaps  we  could  get  a  decision 
by  the  old  system  on  whether  we  are  heading 
for  a  new  system  and  where  it  might  lead 
But  we  have  no  such  case 

Either  the  law  applies  to  every  man  m  every 
place  at  every  time,  or  it  does  not  If  our  offi- 
cials can  pick  and  choose  the  times  and  places 
to  enforce  the  laws,  we  are  living  in  a  new 
nation  and  a  new  time 

Property,  in  the  end.  may  not  he  as  im- 
portant as  life  in  the  America  of  the  future 
But  the  American  system  of  life,  whatever  its 
weaknesses.  Is  more  important  than  one  life. 
or  several    S41111ons  have  died  to  protect  it 

Let  lu  not  change  it  without  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  are  doing. 


May  15,  1968 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  SEEN  THREAT 
TO  OUR  NATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker, 
we  have  all  seen  our  laws  eroded  through 
persistent  violations  which  masqueraded 
under  the  guise  of  civil  disobedience  and 
as  a  result  we  have  seen  a  breakdown  in 
our  traditional  concept  of  law  and  order. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  L.  Nelson  Bell, 
father-in-iaw  of  Evangelist  Billy  Gra- 
ham and  executive  editor  of  the  matjazine 
Christianity  Today,  recently  wrote  a 
column  in  the  magazine  pointing  out  that 
calculated  civil  disobedience  has  ushered 
in  an  era  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed 
that  can  plunge  our  Nation  into  chaos 
and  disorder. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter.  I  am  placing  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CHRISTl.^N^^Y  Today  Says:  "Crvn,  Disobedi- 
ence Is  Moral  Cancer  Which  Could  De- 
stroy OiTH  Nation" 

"The  lawlessness  that  has  entered  our  na- 
tional life  through  civil  disobedience — a  con- 
cept having  the  approval  of  most  of  the 
major  denominations — can  prove  to  be  the 
moral  cancer  that  will  destroy  our  country." 
So  writes  Dr.  L.  Nelson  Bell,  executive  edi- 
tor, in  a  recent  issue  of  Christianity  Today, 
one  of  the  nation's  most  widely  read  re- 
ligious magazines.  Dr.  Bell  Is  the  father-in- 
law  of  evangelist  Billy  Graham.  The  editorial 
follows  In  full : 

"Calculated  civil  disobedience,  seemingly 
so  Innocent,  has  brought  in  an  era  of  law- 
lessness and  bloodshed  that  can  plunge  our 
nation  into  unbelievable  chaos.  The  tragic 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kin?  Jr  ,  and 
subsequent  events  bear  mute  testimony  to 
the  uncontrolled  forces  now  unloosed  across 
the  land. 

"In  recent  years  nearly  every  major  de- 
nomination has  pEissed  resolutions  on  civil 
disobedience  defending  the  principle  of  re- 
sistance to  the  law  and  constituted  authority 
while  admitting  that  those  who  break  the 
law  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences. 

"What  a  few  years  ago  appeared  to  be  a 
gesture  of  sympathy  toward  those  engaged  in 
civil  disobedience  has  now  developed  into 
support  of  individuals  and  movements  that 
are  challenging  constitutional  procedures 
and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
anarchy.  Some  churchmen  now  say  openly 
that  there  must  be  revolution,  even  blood- 
shed, before  there  can  be  a  new  social  order. 
"Perhaps  this  year  will  prove  to  be  the 
last   chance   for  general   assemblies,   confer- 


ences, conventions,  and  the  like  to  take  a 
second  look  at  a  philosophy  that  is  able  to 
destrov  the  foundations  of  the  nation  For 
If  lawleeanes.s  prevails,  the  outlook  for 
Amerlra  Is  bleak 

■Civil  disobedience  can  lead  to  the  dls- 
.solution  of  law  and  order,  with  anarchy  the 
result  Further,  It  can  lead  to  revolution, 
.\nd  revolution  can  open  the  way  to  dictator- 
ship, with  the  resulting  loss  of  freedom  and 
ultimate  bondage 

"Riots,  bloodshed,  arson,  loss  of  life  and 
property — a  dismal  story — are  the  result  of 
trying  to  redress  wrongs  In  the  streets  rather 
than  in  the  courts  and  at  the  ballot  box.  In 
rejecting  'gradualism'  with  its  attending 
frustrations  and  disappointments,  many  are 
resortlni?  to  a  senseless  rebellion  that  .adds 
tensions  and  injustice 

Writing  in  Look  magazine  a  few  months 
ago  under  the  title  Dissent  or  Destruction?,' 
Eric  Sevareld  observed: 

■  The  use  of  force  to  express  conviction, 
even  if  takes  so  relatively  mild  a  form  as  a 
college  sit-in  that  blocks  the  administration 
building,  is  intolerable.  When  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  may  well  be  one  of  the 
noblest  Amerlc.ins  of  the  century,  deliber- 
ately defies  a  court  order,  then  he  ought  to  go 
to  jail  Laws  and  ordinances  can  be  changed, 
and  are  constantly  being  changed,  but  they 
cannot  be  rewritten  in  the  street.s  where  other 
citizens  also  have  their  rights'  i  Look.  Sept. 
5.  1967,  pp  22.  3,3:  copyright  1967  by  Eric 
Sevareld:  used  by  permt.sslon) . 

"To  engage  in  or  condone  civil  disobedience 
is  to  loose  a  tiger  of  destruction  The  welfare 
of  any  nation  depends  on  respect  for  and  en- 
forcement of  law.  Lawlessness  Is  now  preva- 
lent enough  to  endanger  the  very  life  of  our 
nation.  Laws  that  are  inadequate  or  unjust 
should  be  changed  in  the  courts  and  at  the 
fxjlls:  they  cannot  be  changed  in  the  streets. 

■'Furthermore,  those  who  Incite  riots  and 
dl.sorders.  who  advocate  violent  disruption  of 
communities  and  go  about  as  hatemongers, 
whether  they  be  members  of  secret  organiza- 
tions like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  'olack-power  ad- 
\ocates,  or  something  else,  should  be  handled 
by  the  law  on  the  ba-sls  of  their  public 
threats,  before  they  commit  violent  acts. 

■'.^ny  person  who  openly  flouts  the  law 
should  be  called  to  account. 

■The  hooded  organization  that  engages  in 
terrorism,  arson,  and  bombings  should  be  in- 
filtrated by  representatives  of  the  law  until 
its  leaders  are  behind  bars  and  its  members 
scattered  into  oblivion. 

'The  wave  of  civil  disobedience  that  Is 
threatening  our  national  life  seems  to  have 
paralvzed  tis  into  fear  and  inaction.  But  un- 
less It  IS  reversed,  we  face  anarchy.  No  seg- 
ment of  society  can  be  permitted  to  act  above 
the  law  and  to  destroy  the  things  on  which  a 
decent  society  is  based. 

■'We  are  on  the  verge  of  being  frightened 
enough  to  believe  that  the  outlay  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  is  the  answer  to 
our  problem.  No  one  questions  the  need  to 
rebuild  our  cities:  but  chaos  cannot  be  cured 
by  I'noney.  No  matter  how  great  the  sum. 
Even  If  every  person  in  America  ■were  put  in 
a  mansion,  without  regard  for  law  and  order 
our  problems  would  continue. 

■No  one  can  deny  that  we  have  counte- 
nanced discrimination  and  humiliation  to 
such  a  point  that  a  sense  of  frustration  Is  in- 
evitable; now  this  frustration  has  caused 
violent  reactions.  These  sins  against  human 
beings  must  ce&se,  and  equal  opportunities 
must  oe  available  to  all.  But  with  these 
needed  changes  i  and  tremendotts  progress  is 
being  made  in  this  direction) ,  respect  for  law 
and    Iiw   enforcem.ent   must    be   maintained. 

"This  is  no  plea  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  It  is  a  plea  for  recognition  that  the 
blindness  and  unconcern  of  the  dominant 
segment  of  our  society  must  be  completely 
changed.  .\nd  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  an  af- 
firmation that  any  status  and  rights  gained 
through  civil  disorder  will  be  gained  at  too 
high  a  price. 
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"Two  centuries  ago  Edmund  Burke,  the 
great  English  statesman,  gave  this  warning; 
•Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  in  exact 
proporUon  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites.  .  Society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon 
will  and  appetite  is  placed  somewhere,  and 
the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there 
mvist  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the 
eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men  of 
intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters." 

■'In  medicine  there  is  a  condition  known 
as  generalized  carcinomatosis,'  which,  in 
layman's  language,  means  cancer  that  has 
spread  over  the  entire  body.  At  that  stage 
there  is  no  known  cure. 

•The  lawlessness  that  has  entered  our  na- 
tional life  through  ci\il  disobedience — a  con- 
cept having  the  approval  of  most  of  the 
major  denominations — can  prove  to  be  the 
moral  cancer  that  will  destroy  our  country. 

•This  is  a  plea  to  churchmen,  who  will  be 
meeting  during  the  comiiig  months,  to  take 
stock  of  what  has  been  loosed  upon  the  land 
Civil  disobedience  is  not  the  'harmless  ges- 
ture of  protest'  it  was  once  said  to  be.  Rather, 
it  has  grown  into  a  monster  of  disorder, 
riots,  and  general  lawlessness  that  Is  eating 
at  the  vitals  of  our  national  life.  It  is  prov- 
ing as  senseless — and  as  devastating — as  the 
proverbial  burning  down  the  tiarn  to  get 
rid  of  the  rats' 

"Some  of  our  most  distinguished  jurist* 
and  law-makers  have  deplored  the  actions  of 
various  church  courts  in  condoning  civil 
disobedience.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed 
to  assess  the  damage;  one  has  but  to  open 
his  daily  newspaper  to  realize  that  we  totter 
on  the  brink  of  open  rebellion. 

•Responsible  law-makers  must  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  eliminate  injustice,  dis- 
crimination, and  humiliation  At  the  same 
tme,  those  who  administer  the  law  must  be 
supported  at  all  costs. 

Tlie  alternative  Is  national  disaster." 
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last  week  briefly  closed  down  several  auto 
plants  and  cut  fractionally  Into  last  week's 
auto  output. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  said  absenteeism  rea<*ed 
such  high  levels  last  Thursday— the  day  Gov. 
Wallace  was  buried— at  its  Atlanta,  Ga.,  facil- 
ity that  the  plant  closed  in  the  afternoon. 
The  unit  built  only  532  cars  out  of  a  sched- 
uled 1.000  that  day. 

On  the  same  day,  absenteeism  forced 
Chrysler  to  temporarily  close  its  car  assem- 
bly "plant  at  Belvidere.  111.  At  Newark,  Del., 
Chrysler  production  lines  were  slowed  down 
when  600  of  the  plant's  4,600  workers  failed 
to  refxirt  for  work. 

General  Motors  Corp.  said  none  of  Its 
plants  were  closed  down  nor  did  absenteeism 
reach  unusual  proportions.  The  company  did 
say  though  that  at  one  of  its  facilities,  which 
it  declined  to  Identify,  there  were  demands 
by  white  workers  that  the  flag  be  lowered  to 
half  mast. 

Companies  declined  to  link  the  surge  of 
absenteeism  to  white  backlash.  Industry 
sources,  however,  noted  that  in  some  cases 
plant  supervisors  had  been  presented  with 
demands  for  a  closedown  of  operations  in 
memory  of  Gov.  Wallace,  an  avowed  segre- 
gationist and  wife  of  former  Alabama  Gov. 
George  Wallace. 
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■protest  "  signs  before  going  to  cover  a  stu- 
dent meeting. 

The  official  denial  and  explanation  by  nbc 
attorneys  mav  have  placated  the  FCC.  but 
they  haven't  satisfied  the  congressional 
committee. 

Most  amusing,  perhaps,  is  the  mild  rebuke 
that  the  FCC  administered  to  NBC  over  IM 
annual  telecasts  of  the  "Oolden  Olobe 
Awards'  of  the  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  As- 
sociation  (HFPA). 

An  article  in  TV  Guide  referred  to  the 
awards  as  "a  local  Joke— like  wTestling"  and 
even  that  description  was  full  of  kindness. 
Wrestlers  do  provide  a  pretty  good  show  for 
their  fans  and  openly  advertise  their  com- 
petition as  an  "exhibition  " 

The  FCC.  in  charitable  legalese  terms  the 
HFPA  as  not  an  organization  of  accredited 
press  representatives."  It  also  found  that 
■  Oolden  Globe"  awards  were  reserved  for 
those  who  would  appear— for  free— at  the 
telecast. 

Not  one  of  these  incidents  la  very  impor- 
tant except  in  judging  a  regulatory  agency's 
relationship  with  its  licensees.  None  of  them, 
certainly,  squares  with  the  FCC's  1960  pro- 
gramming report  that  told  every  broadcaster 
to  make  certain  ■to  assure  that  no  matter 
is  broadcast  which  will  deceive  or  mislead 
the  public" 


LABOR  REACTS  TO  UNFAIRNESS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    L0U1SI,^N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
suppi'ession  by  the  major  communica- 
tions bosses,  the  voice  of  the  members  of 
organized  labor  was  heard  loud  and 
clear — prot^stin.a  the  dLscrimination  in 
patriotic  re.spect  by  our  national  leaders 
to  the  memory  of  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace. 

We  can  be  sure  there  were  many  such 
"unrecorded"  incidents  which  the  few 
in  control  would  prefer  to  ignore  and 
pretend  never  happened.  These  are  the 
boys  that  mutter  about  free  speech  in  a 
free  society? 

After  all.  Mrs.  Wallace  was  but  an 
elected  American  Grovernor — King  was 
an  international  appointed  figurehead. 
It  matters  not  what  the  .A.merican  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  or  want  to  know 
about;  rather  it  has  become  what  the 
news  censors  will  pciinit  the  public  to  see 
or  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  article  from 
the  May  13  Wall  Street  Journal  and  a 
clipping  from  the  May  15  Washington 
Post,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  13.  1968] 

Governor  Wallace's  Death  Led  to  Car-Plant 

Absenteeism 

DETRorr. — High  absenteeism  sparked  by  the 
death  of  Alabama  governor  Lurleen  Wallace 


I  From  the  Washington  iDCi  Post. 

May  15.  1968 1 
TV  Networks  Are  Di;e  To  Sail  Into  a 
Congressional  Storm 
Trouble  is  jumping  up  on  all  sides  of  the 
broadcasting    business    and    the    difflcultles 
that  CBS  encountered  last  week  before  the 
House   Special    Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions are  only  a  beginning. 

For  most  of  the  past  20  years  with  short 
timeouts  for  brief  storms  created  by  New- 
ton N  Minow  and  E.  William  Henry,  broad- 
casters have  counted  on  a  friendly,  docile 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Now  the  FCC  is  headed  for  new  trouble 
with  the  Investigations  subcommittee. 

A  recently  issued  staff  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Communications  subcommittee  furnishes 
another  clue  to  a  Congressional  attitude  to- 
ward the  FCC.  After  reviewing  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  'Fairness  Doctrine,"  the  report 
concludes;  '.  .  .  the  FCC.  as  a  comprehen- 
sive device  lor  protecting  and  defending  the 
public  interest,  has  been  largely  inadequate." 
The  FCC's  policies  are  described  as  "a  tat- 
tered old  quilt  that  was  never  meant  to  warm 
a  king-sized  bed  like  communications  to- 
day." 

Another  clue  is  provided  In  a  recent  speech 
delivered  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  iD-Callf.)  to 
the  Holivwood  Festival  of  World  Television 
in  Los  Angeles.  Moss,  one  of  the  most  vlg- 
orotis  of  the  Investigations  subcommittee 
members,  said:  '  .  .  .  it  is  one  of  the  true 
wonders  of  the  world  that  the  American 
communications  industry  has  survived  de- 
spite  this  so-called  regulatory  agency." 

Moss  thinks  that  the  FCC  should  have 
direct  regulatory  authority  over  the  net- 
works. To  him,  the  regulation  of  individual 
stations  but  not  of  networks  "Is  akin  to  na- 
tions regulating  the  size  of  navies  by  treaties 
which  limit  the  number  of  rowboats  but  not 
the  number  of  battleships  and  carriers." 

Last  week's  15  hours  of  testimony  on  the 
WBBM-TV  Pot  Party  at  a  University  "  was 
only  a  preliminary  round  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's main  event  with  TV  networks  and  the 
FCC. 

WBBM-TV  is  owned  and  operated  by  CBS 
and  the  testimony  given— under  oath— by 
CBS  executives  Is  in  direct  conflict  -with  other 
sworn  testimony.  CBS.  one  can  bet  success- 
fully, is  due  for  a  return  visit  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

NBC.  which  owns  five  TV  stations,  is  also 
llkelv  to  make  a  few  appearances.  The  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  staff  has  already 
visited  Southern  California,  checking  on 
complaints    that    NBC    newsmen    prepared 


FRIENDLY  TOWN 


HON    FRED  SCHWENGEL 

of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  sev- 
eral communities  in  the  First  District 
are  participating  in  the  Friendly  Town 
program  which  will  bring  underprivi- 
leged children  from  Chicago  and  Des 
Moines  to  help  families  get  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  diverse  society. 

The  program  also  expo.ses  the  children 
to  a  different  environment  and  to  an  as- 
pect of  American  life  they  might  not 
otherwise  learn  about. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  News  recently  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  program.  Tlie 
Friendlv  Town  program  is  worthwhile 
and  should  be  encouraged.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  grow  and  expand. 

The  article  follows: 
You  May  Join   in   Friendly  Town  Program 

Friendlv  Town,  a  program  which  gives 
families  a"  chance  to  share  their  home  with 
underprivileged  children  from  the  Inner  City 
of  Chicago  and  Des  Moines,  will  begin  its 
fourth  vear  in  Iowa  this  summer 

The  purpose  of  Friendly  Town  is  to  help 
families  share  a  learning  experience  with 
people    of    different     backgrounds     in     our 

^°Anv  famllv  mav  request  a  child.  Requests 
mav  be  made  at  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
child  but  not  race  Children  are  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  old  and  of  all  ethnic  and 
racial  backgrounds.  Applications  must  be  in 
bv  June  ist  along  with  a  five  dollar  fee  for 
a  Des  Moines  child  or  a  twelve  dollar  fee  for 
a  Chicago  youngster.  Fees  cover  office  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Families  mav  request  more  than  one  child 
and  are  encouraged  to  do  so  if  there  are  no 
voung  children  in  the  immediate  family.  Re- 
quests mav  also  be  made  for  a  child  the 
familv  had  the  previous  year.  These  applica- 
tlons'must  be  in  by  May  15.  if  the  child  Is 
from  Chicago,  to  allow  Friendly  Town  time 
to  locate  the  child. 

The  children  will  be  brought  from  Chicago 
and  Des  Moines  to  spend  July  13-27  with  host 
families.  Children  irom  Des  Moines  will  be 
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picked  up  there  by  their  host  family,  while 
those  from  Chicago  will  arrive  at  designated 
places  by  train. 

The  !)rogram  provides  both  sickness  and 
accident  Insurance  and  each  child  has  had 
a  medical  examination. 

Student  Congregations  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
%ersity.  Ames,  are  sponsors  for  the  program. 

Local  chairmen  for  this  program  are  Mrs 
Allen  Molander.  Rural  Route.  Crawfordsville 
for  the  Olds-Crawfordsvtlle-Wlnfleld  area  and 
Mrs  Robert  Wettach  for  the  Mt.  Pleasant- 
New  London  area.  If  you  are  interested  in 
being  a  host  family  for  an  underprivileged 
child,  please  call  Mrs.  Molander.  254-2478, 
or  Mrs.  Wettach.  385-2442.  for  more  infor- 
mation or  to  request  an  application  blank. 


FIFTY   YEARS  OF  AIRMAIL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

■f    NEW    Y"RK 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    May  15.  1968 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today.  May 

15.  niark.^;  the  50th  anniversary  of  air- 
mall  That  fact  alone  would  have  made 
the  day  a  sigmif^cant  one  and  one  well 
worthy  of  special  observance. 

But  in  the  United  States  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  growth  and  development 
of  airmail  from  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
av:at:on  industry.  They  grew  up  to- 
eether 

There  was  developing  interest  in  avia- 
tion before  the  postal  service  decided  to 
move  the  mail  by  air.  But  it  is  certainly 
no  exageeratlon  to  say  that  over  the  past 
50  years  airmail  has  made  an  incalcul- 
able contribution  to  the  progress  of 
aviation. 

When  the  postal  service  first  put  mail 
on  airplap.e.>  in  1918.  aircraft  were  not 
considered  a  particularly  dependable 
mode  of  transportation. 

Tne  courage  of  the  first  airmail  pilots 
and  the  dete;-mination  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  make  airmail  work  proved  the 
skeptics  wrong. 

The  postal  service  was  a  leader  in  the 
'xse  of  aviation  from  the  days  of  the 
Flying  Jenny,  through  the  development 
of  multiengine  aircraft,  to  the  superjets 
of  today 

The  Post  Office  marked  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  airmail  by  issuing  a  golden 
anniversaiT  airmail  stamp  at  ceremonies 
today,  presided  over  by  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son. Postmaster  General. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Postmaster 
General's  remarks i 

Ri.'.!ARiv=  Bv  Postmaster  Gener.\l  W.*TSO>f  .\T 
AiRM.\iL   Stamp   Dedication 

I  feel  privileged  that  my  initial  first  day 
ceremony  as  Postmaster  General  concerns 
such  an  unportant  stamp. 

I  know  the  President  shares  my  view,  for 
when  I  told  him  of  this  ceremony,  he  asked 
me  to  give  you  a  personal  message.  He  said, 
"This  Air  Mail  Fiftieth  Anniversary  issue  re- 
minds all  of  us  of  one  basic  fact  of  American 
life. 

"Though  man's  reach  may  always  exceed 
his  grasp,  when  he  has  the  courage  to  reach, 
here  In  this  great  land  of  ours,  his  grasp  has 
always  exceeded  his  hopes." 

I  think  that  expression  reflects  much  of 
:he  meaning  of  America. 

This  is  a  land  of  opportunity  and  of 
achievement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  a  land  in  which  those  who  search  out 
and  seek  out  opportunity  have  not  only  an 
excellent  chance  to  achieve,  but  time  and 
time  again  have  achieved  far  more  than  they 
expected. 

Certainly  this  stamp  illustrates  that  point. 

A  few  men  had  a  vision  of  mall  delivered 
by  regular  air  service  Most  thought  it  the 
wildest  of  dreams. 

But  men  with  the  dream  succeeded  In 
transforming  that  vision  into  hard  fact  and 
brilliant  success. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  Congressional 
father  of  air  mail.  Representative  Morris 
Sheppard.  was  a  Texan. 

Congressman  Sheppard  was  familiar  with 
frontiers  and  difflculties.  He  knew  the  nation 
deserved  to  have  the  power  of  flight  fully  ex- 
ploited for  the  public  benefit  His  determina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  enrolled  the  support  of 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  many  of  whom 
had  to  convince  colleagues  about  the  prac- 
ticality of  a  form  of  transportation  some 
of  them  had  never  seen.  For  in  those  days  the 
airplane  was  a  form  of  unidentified  flying 
object. 

This  tradition  of  Congressional  leadership 
and  Initiative  has  served  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment well  in  the  past. 

It  Is  serving  equally  well  today  Senator 
Monroney  and  others  In  the  Congress  have 
consistently  fought  for  progress  in  the  na- 
tion's mail  service.  Senator  Monroney,  In 
fact.  Is  to  the  air  mail  service  of  today  what 
Congressman  Sheppard  was  to  yesterday. 

For  that  reason.  Senator,  we  have  a  sur- 
prise for  you  here  today. 

Yesterday,  It  was  my  privilege  to  present 
to  the  air  mall  pioneers  a  special  flight  cer- 
tificate in  honor  of  their  achievements  These 
awards  are  the  only  ones  of  their  kind 

At  the  same  time,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment also  prepared  one  other  award,  also  one 
of  a  kind. 

It  Is  for  leadership  and  support  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  men  who  first 
dreamed  of  air  mall 

The  Citation  reads;  "United  States  Post 
Office  Department  hereby  recognizes  Sena- 
tor A.  S.  (Mike)  Monroney  on  this,  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  Air  Mall  Service,  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  American 
people  In  recognizing  the  importance  of  air 
transportation  to  the  movement  of  priority 
mall.  Paster  and  more  effective  postal  serv- 
ice has  resulted  from  programs  promulgated 
at  his  behest  to  encourage  and  accelerate 
development  of  the  aviation  Industry." 

Senator,  on  behalf  of  all  of  tis.  It  is  an 
honor  to  make  this  presentation  to  you. 

It  Is  an  honor,  as  well,  to  have  with  us 
here  today  so  many  of  those  pioneers  who 
first  brought  the  air  mall  through.  These 
were  men  whose  beacon  was  a  thin  line  of 
courage. 

Through  their  example,  and  that  of  other 
air  pioneers,  the  nation  began  to  accept  the 
reality  of  air  transportation  Prom  that  small 
beginning — from  that  first  realization  o* 
what  once  seemed  the  Impossible  dream — 
our  nation's  aircraft  industry  grew. 

Now  we  are  far  from  the  day  when  air  mall 
was  a  matter  of  faith  and  valor  alone.  Now 
we  are  truly  entering  an  era  which  Is  even 
beyond  the  dreams  of  those  men  of  50  years 
ago. 

Today,  air  mail  is  the  most  commonly 
accepted  and  preferred  means  Virtually  all 
first  class  mail  which  can  be  effectively  air- 
lifted Is  now  so  moved  and  almost  80  per 
cent  of  all  letter  mail  now  travels  by  air. 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
air  mall  and  first  class  will  be  merged  into 
a  single  priority  service. 

This  progress  is  In  the  very  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  nation  and  in  the  very  finest 
tradition  of  those  men  whose  courage  and 
vision  made  it  possible. 

Today  we  commemorate  not  only  an  event, 
but  we  reaffirm  the  power  of  man  to  harness 
the  laws  of  nature  for  the  good  of  all. 
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Today,  we  have  an  aviation  industry  that 
is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Today,  we  have  an  air  mall  service  second 
to  none,  a  service  that  refuse  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  past  success  but  which  Insists  on 
Improving  and  expanding  building  from  ex- 
cellence to  greater  excellence. 

And  today  I  am  proud  to  salute  .ill  those 
who  have  contributed  to  this  great  reflection 
of  a  dynamic  America.  They  have  followed  a 
star.  They  have  fulfilled  a  dream.  They  have 
added  a  vital  chapter  to  the  story  of  Amer- 
ican success 

Mr  Speaker,  this  was  a  particularly 
colorful  ceremony,  taking  place  ui  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  near  "Old  No 
249."  a  reconstructed  version  of  a  U  S. 
mail  airplane  of  a  half  century  ago. 

Old  No,  249  was  rebuilt  by  the  Air  Mail 
Pioneers  and  just  last  weekend  com- 
pleted a  historic  flight  along  the 
original  19-st.op  transcontinental  route 
from  Santa  Paula,  Calif,,  to  Washington. 
D.C.  Pilot  for  Uie  1968  flight  was  J.  W 
"Bill"  Hackbarth,  an  airmail  pioneer. 

The  famous  niailplane  '.vas  turned  o\er 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  today  by 
Fleuben  H.  Fleet,  who  was  airmail  pilot 
No.  1  and  made  the  first  airmail  flight 
back  on  May  15,  1918. 

The  historic  airplane  was  accepted  for 
the  Departnient  by  Frederick  E,  Batrus, 
As.si.stant  Postmaster  General  for  Trans- 
portation, who  immediately  turned  it 
over  to  the  Smithsonian  for  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum, 

Chairman  of  the  golden  airmail  anni- 
versary celebration  is  Gen.  Brooke  E. 
Allen,  and  the  event  was  coordinated  by 
the  National  Aeronautic  As.sociation. 

Mr.  Fleet,  who  made  the  pioneering 
flight  in  1918.  has  written  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  that  first  flight,  as  well  as  other 
details  of  those  early  days  of  aiimail. 
Following  is  Mr.  Fleet's  text: 

Fifty  Years  of  Airmail 
( By  Reuben  H.  Fleet) 

On  Friday.  3  May  1918,  the  War  Depart- 
ment Issued  an  order  to  its  .Air  Service  Aero- 
nautics to  inavigurate  an  Aerial  Mall  Service 
between  Washington  and  New  York  each 
way  every  day  except  Sunday,  to  depart  both 
terminals  at  11:00  a.m..  beginning  Wednes- 
day. 15  May  1918.  with  intermediate  landing 
and  mall  service  at  Philadelphia  by  both 
north  and  south  bound  airplanes.  Airline  dis- 
tance between  north  and  south  terminals — 
218  miles.  The  order  was  issued  by  Newton 
D.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  request 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  under  direc- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States.  A.  S.  Burleson  was  the  Post- 
master General:  Otto  Praeger.  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  was  in  charge  of 
transportation  of  all  mail. 

Never  before  had  mail  been  carried  in  the 
world  by  air  at  an  announced  time  to  and 
from  designated  places  on  a  schedule  opera- 
tion irrespective  of  weather.  The  order  came 
as  a  complete  surprise,  although  I  learned  on 
inauguration  day  from  President  Wilson  that 
the  Cabinet  had  been  discussing  establish- 
ment of  an  .Aerial  Mail  Service  for  several 
months,  and  had  called  for  bids  therefor:  had 
received  no  bids;  and  upon  recommendation 
of  Colonel  E.  A  Deeds.  Air  Service  Produc- 
tion, that  the  training  would  be  valuable  to 
Army  pilots,  had  decided  to  order  the  Army 
to  fly  ;t. 

.Agreement  to  operate  the  Aerial  Mail  Serv- 
ice jointly  by  the  War  and  the  Post  Office 
Departments  was  dated  1  March  1918,  and 
Congress  had  appropriated  .$100,000  there- 
for—we in  the  Air  Service  knew  nothing  of 
this  until  the  order  of  3  May  1918. 
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From  Col.  Bane's  Dairy;  "On  2  May  1918, 
Lieut.  Col.  Henry  J.  Damm  and  Major  Oscar 
A.  Bnndley  were  killed  testing  the  first 
Llbertv  engine  in  a  DH  airplane  at  South 
Field  in  D;tyton,  Ohio.  Lieut.  Col.  Thurman  H. 
Bane.  Majors  Reuben  H.  Fleet  and  Albert  D. 
Smith  met  there,  inspected  the  wreck,  and 
determined  the  cause  of  the  ;iccident  to  have 
been  a  removed  .spark  plug  dropped  on  the 
lower  wing  which  trickled  back  into  the  V 
gap  lormed  by  the  wing  trailing  edge  and 
the  aileron,  preventing  banking  of  the  air- 
plane when  the  motor  inis.sed  and  caused 
pilot  Brindley  to  turn  back  to  the  field  from 
which  they  had  taken  off.  Col.  Damm's  diary 
showed,  "South  Field  is  too  small  for  this 
test -flying. " 

"Major  Smith  was  on  crutches  with  a  bro- 
ken ankle  caused  by  his  crash  of  a  Nleuport 
(imported)  airplane,  and  so  I  designated 
Fleet  to  complete  the  test  of  the  second 
Liberty  engine  in  another  DH,  Inasmuch  as 
every  delay  counted,  and  the  President  had 
announced  '.America  will  win  the  war  with 
aviation',  and  that  'this  is  a  war  to  end  all 
wars  and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy'. 
"Fleet  insisted  that  the  DH  airplane  be 
trucked  to  Wilbur  Wright  Field  to  afford  more 
runway  and  airfield.  There  he  took  off,  flew 
the  ship  beyond  the  field's  length,  took  it  to 
6.000  feet,  banked  it  with  gentle  and  then 
steeper  banks,  looped  It  foiu-  successive  loops 
with  power  on.  then  stalled  it  deliberately 
.and  kicked  it  into  a  spin  which  he  came  out 
of  800  feet  from  the  ground.  Upon  landing  we 
gave  him  hell  for  spinning  down  so  low. 
until  he  peeled  off  his  shirt  and  wrung  otit 
the  perr-plration.  remarking  that  he'd  pass  up 
lunch  " 

As  Major  J.M  A.,  A.S.A.,  U.S.A.,  I  was  Exec- 
titive  Officer  for  Flying  Training  In  the  United 
States,  stationed  at  Air  Service  Signal  Corps 
Headquarters,  with  thirty-four  flying  fields 
under  my  Command.  Upon  recommendation 
of  Colonel  H.  H.  .Arnold,  I  was  appointed  Offi- 
cer In  Charge  of  the  Aerial  Mall  Service,  In 
addition  to  my  other  duties.  On  6  May,  Sec- 
retary Baker  phoned  me  to  come  to  his  office 
for  conference.  I  reported  the  Air  Service  had 
no  .lirplanes  capable  of  flying  non-stop  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia  or  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  and  requested  post- 
ponement to  gain  more  time  than  eight  days 
to  obtain  Curtlss  JN6H  airplanes  with  double 
fuel  capacity  and  with  a  hopper  for  mall  re- 
placing the  front  seat  and  the  dual  control 
in  these  airplanes.  Secretary-  Baker  invited 
Secretary  Burle,son  to  his  office;  Burleson 
went  Into  a  rage  over  the  suggestion  for  de- 
ferment, stating  he  had  already  announced 
to  the  Press  that  an  Army  Aerial  Mall  Service 
would  get  .started  on  15  May,  and  that  it  had 
to  start  then,  even  if  war  work  suffered.  Sec- 
retary Baker  wa.s  sjTnpathetic  with  my  recom- 
mendation but  the  fact  that  the  Press  had 
i>een  advised  that  the  -Aerial  Mall  Service 
would  start  on  15  May  was  governing,  and 
the  War  Department  had  to  do  it  even  if  its 
aviators  Ixad  to  land  in  meadows  enroute  and 
retank  -.vith  gasoline,  oil  and  in.iybe  water. 

Without  leaving  Secretary  Baker's  office,  I 
telephoned  Colonel  E.  A.  Deeds,  A.S.P.  (Air 
Service  Production),  and  requested  him  to 
order  six  JN6Hs  from  Curtlss  Aeroplane  and 
Motor  Corporation  at  Garden  City,  Long  Is- 
land. New  York,  which  firm  was  manufactur- 
ing trainers  for  the  Army,  leaving  out  the 
front  seat  and  the  front  control,  and  sub- 
stituting in  the  front  cockpit  a  hopper  to 
carry  mail;  also  Installing  In  each  airplane, 
double  capacity  fcr  gasoline  and  oil.  the  six 
airplanes  to  be  delivered  to  us  at  Mlneola 
Air  Field  In  eight  days. 

Curtlss  accepted  the  telephonic  order  and 
agreed  to  have  ready  the  six  such  airplanes 
at  the  sacrifice  of  suspending  delivery  of 
trainers  during  this  period.  They  proposed  to 
use  two  regtilar  nineteen  gallon  gasoline 
tanks  and  two  regtilar  2' 2  gallon  oil  tanks, 
hooking  together  each  pair  of  tanks  to  double 
the   fuel   capacity.  The  normal  range  of  a 


Curtis  JN6H  airplane  trainer  with  a  gaso- 
line tank  carrying  19  gallons  was  88  miles  In 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  at  cruising 
speed  of  66  miles  an  hour,  reduced  by  head- 
winds and  accelerated  by  tall  winds. 

I  then  telephoned  my  friend  Major  August 
Belmont.  65,  in  New  York  City,  owner  of  Bel- 
mont Park  Race  Track  on  U)ng  Island,  and 
requested  permission  to  use  his  Park  for  the 
aerial   mall   serving   New   York   City,   as   the 
.Army  did  not  want  to  Interrupt  training  of 
aviators  in  Mlneola    Incidentally,  my  friend 
Major  Hitchcock.  57.  was  Officer  In  Charge 
of    Flying    at    Mlneola,    (father    of    Tommy 
Hitchcock,    later   partner   of   Lehman    Bros., 
America's  greatest   polo-player,   killed   In   an 
airphine   accident    in    World   War   lit.   Major 
Hitchcock  liad  piloted  me  on  my  lirst   flight 
over  New  York  City  and  Long  Island,  help- 
ing select  sites  for  airfields,  etc.,  in  that  area. 
On   13   May   1918,   I  went  with   five  other 
aerial  mail   pilots    (leaving  Lieut.   Boyle   in 
Washington)   to  the  Curtlss  factory  at  Gar- 
den  Cltv,   where   the   mall   planes   were   re- 
portedly ready.  Mechanics,  engineers,  and  we 
worked  night  and  day,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  14  May  two  airplanes  only  were  flyable. 
I  had  personally  selected  and  detailed  for  the 
Aerial  Mall  Service.  R  M  A  s  First  Lieutenants 
Howard  Paul  Culver,  Torrey  H.  Webb,  and 
Walter     Miller,      and      Second      Lieutenant 
Stephen  Bonsai  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment had   requested  that   Second   Lieuten- 
ants James  Clark  Edgerton  and  George  Le- 
roy  Boyle  be  detailed  by  us  for  Aerial  Mall 
Service.    Edgerton's    father    was    purchasing 
agent  for  the  Post  Office  Department;  Lieu- 
tenant  Edgerton   had   just   graduated    from 
primary  Instruction  as  an  aviator  at  Elling- 
ton Field.  Lieutenant  Boyle's  father-in-law 
(to  be)   was  Judge  Charles  C.  McChord,  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Commissioner   who   had 
"saved  the  parcel  post  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment"   against     private     express    com- 
panies bidding  and  fighting  in  court  for  the 
business.    The    Post    Office    Department   re- 
quested that  Lieutenant  Boyle  fly  the  first 
aerial  mall  from  Washington,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Edgerton  Into  Washington. 

I  left  Lieutenant  Webb  in  charge  at  Bel- 
mont Park  and  the  Curtlss  plant,  with  Lieu- 
tenants Miller  and  Bonsai  helping  and  in  re- 
serve, and  Instructed  Webb  to  get  the  other 
four  aerial  mall  airplanes  ready,  and  fly  one 
from  Belmont  Park  with  the  aerial  mall  at 
eleven  the  next  morning  to  Bustleton  Field, 
which  the  Phlldelphla  postmaster  had  se- 
lected for  Philadelphia.  Edgerton  at  Bustle- 
ton  Field  would  relieve  Lieutenant  Webb 
there  and  fiy  on  to  Washington,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Culver  would  relay  the  aerial  mall  at 
Bustleton  to  Belmont  Park  in  New  York. 

Edgerton,  Culver  and  I  left  Belmont  Race 
Track  for  Philadelphia  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th.  I  assigned  Culver  and  Edgerton  each 
an  aerial  mall  plane  and  I  flew  an  ordinary 
Jenny  trainer  without  extra  fuel  tanks  be- 
cause only  two   aerial   mall   airplanes  were 
ready  by  afternoon  of  14  May.  The  weather 
was  frightful:  It  was  so  foggy  we  pilots  could 
not  see  each  other  after  take-off;  the  masts 
of  boats  In  New  York  Harbor  were  in  fog.  I 
climbed   through  the  fog  and  came  out  at 
11.000  feet,   almost   the  celling  of   the   air- 
plane. I  flew  by  magnetic  compass  and  the 
sun  until  I  ran  out  of  gasoline  and  the  pro- 
peller stopped.  I  glided  in  the  direction  of 
Philadelphia,   and  came  out  of  the  clouds 
with  3.000  feet  to  spare.  I  selected  a  farm 
and  landed,  buying  a  five  gallon  milk  can  of 
ordinary   gasoline   from   a   farmer.   We   had 
lots  of   trouble  pouring  it  in   the   gasoline 
tank  without  a  funnel  and  without  a  cham- 
ois skin  to  strain  it.  Perhaps  three  gallons 
got  In  the  airplane  and  darkness  was  com- 
ing.  I  inquired   where  Bustleton  was.   took 
off.  flew  toward  It.  ran  out  of  gasoline  again, 
and  landed  in  a  meadow  two  miles  from  Bus- 
tleton Field.  As  no  telephone  was  available, 
I  commandeered  a  farmer  to  drive  me  to 
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Bustleton  Field,  and  sent  Culver  with  avia- 
tion gasoline  to  get  the  airplane  and  fly  It  in. 
1  here  were  t-o  many  ihiiigs  wrong  with  the 
airplanes  .ind  their  motors  that  we  worked 
all  night  to  get  them  in  better  commission; 
for  example,  one  gas  tank  had  a  hole  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  and  we  had  to  cork  It  up 
with  ;in  iirdlnary  bottle  cork,  as  there  whs 
no  lime  or  lacility  to  repair  it.  By  8  40  the 
next  morning,  one  mall  machine  was  flyable 
and  I  took  it  off  for  Wnshington.  where  I 
landed  at  10::?5  am  at  the  Polo  Field  in 
Potomac  Park-  the  mail  was  due  to  start 
twenty  live  minutes  later. 

I  had  delegated  Capt  B  B  LIp.sner  ASP. 
(not  an  a\latori.  detailed  at  his  request  to 
the  Aerial  .Mall  Service  by  Air  Service  Pr'>- 
dtictlon,  to  have  aviation  ga.sollne  at  the 
Polo  Field  in  Washington  He  (ailed  in  nis 
ml.sslon  and  didn't  have  a  drop  uf  gasoline 
there.  We  drained  gasoline  Irom  a  British 
airplane  and  two  other  American  airplanes 
that  were  on  the  held,  and  filled  Uierefrom 
the  aerial  mall  airplane.  President  Wilson 
was  there  with  his  wife;  also  Mr  Burleson. 
Otto  Praeger  and  the  Japanese  Postmaster 
(reneriil  Pre.-iident  Wll.son  said.  "Tomorrow 
I  want  to  extend  this  service  to  Boston."  I 
replied.  "Mr.  Prrsldent.  please  do  not  order 
this  until  we  can  get  the  equipment  and 
personnel  "  He  said.  "I  want  you  t<5  come  to 
the  White  House  right  after  the  aerial  mall 
airplane  takes  off  and  bring  Secretary  Baker 
with  you." 

On  the  way  with  Secretary  Baker.  I  asked 
him  earnestly  to  oppose  extension  uf  the 
service  wlthotit  our  having  time  to  prepare, 
and  explained  we  had  had  to  neglect  war 
iiperatlons  to  handle  the  existing  aerial  mall 
a.'^slgnment 

Mr  Baker  supported  me  and  no  announce- 
ment of  extension  of  the  Aerial  Mall  .Service 
to  and  from  Boston  was  then  made  to  the 
Press.  Boston  round-trip  service  was  begun 
on  6  June  1918  T\\e  President  presented  me 
with  a  Hamilton  wrist  watch  engraved  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  The  watch  and 
six  similar  ones  for  the  other  six  pilots  were 
donated  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company, 
"manufacturers  of  the  watch  of  railroad 
accuracy."  .My  watch  still  runs  and  keeps 
good  time. 

.At  this  conference  the  F»resldent  stated 
that  on  Monday  (13  May  1918)  he  had  re- 
quested Judge  Hug'nes  to  Investigate  with 
the  .Attorney  General  the  \ery  .serious  charges 
of  dishonesty  and  skulduggery  connected 
with  the  prodtictlon  of  aircraft,  which  po.ssl- 
bly  was  preventing  his  winning  the  war  with 
aircraft,  since  he  had  appropriated  .$740  mil- 
lion therefor  and  announced  to  the  world 
that  America  would  win  the  war  with  avi- 
ation. Judge  Hughes  accepted  that  very  day, 
15  May  ISl's 

On  15  May  1918  the  War  Department  Issued 
the  first  official  description  of  the  Liberty 
aero-englne. 

On  14  May  1918  Congress  passed  the  Over- 
man Act,  and,  after  approving  it  on  20  May. 
the  President  separated  the  Air  Service  from 
the  Signal  Corps  and  apijointed  Major  Gen- 
eral William  L.  Kenly  (not  an  aviator)  Direc- 
tor of  Military  Aeronautics.  Air  Service  Aero- 
nautics. U.S.  Army. 

On  20  May  1918  .Secretary  of  War.  Newton 
D.  Baker,  detached  Colonels  S.  D.  Waldron. 
Robert  L.  Montgomery,  and  Edward  A.  Deeds. 
Signal  Corps,  from  their  duties  In  connection 
with  aviation  and  directed  them  to  report  to 
the  Attorney  General  "for  such  cooperation 
and  assistance  as  they  can  render  in  the  avi- 
ation investigation  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  charged." 

As  there  was  no  aviation  field  in  Washing- 
ton, we  had  to  use  the  Polo  Field  in  Potomac 
Park  for  take-off  and  landing.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  race  track  outside  of  which  was 
a  row  of  beautiful  trees  about  30  feet  high. 
Four  days  before  the  aerial  mall  was  due  to 
start,  I  requested  permission  from  the  Park 
Commission  to  cut  down  a  lone,  non-sym- 
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metrical,  ugly  and  hazardovis  tree  that  was 
out  m  the  field  They  asked  when  we  needed 
the  tree  removed  and  I  said,  'Three  days." 
They  said  it  would  take  them  three  months 
to  act  I  went  to  the  field  and  ordered  me- 
chanics to  cut  down  the  tree  6  Inches  below 
the  ground.  flU  over  the  stump  with  cinders. 
tamp  It  hard  and  pull  the  fallen  tree  outside 
the  race  track.  Another  obstacle  was  the 
bandstand  at  one  end  of  the  field,  about 
which  nothing  could  be  done.  The  lone  tree 
had  caused  Colonel  Culver  (no  relative  of 
Lieut.  Culver  I  to  crash  and  he  had  been  hos- 
pitalized for  weeks.  Colonel  Culver  was  in 
charge    of    our    important    development    of 

radio. 

On  18  May.  Secretary  Baker  directed  me  to 
report  to  his  office  and  asked  if  I  had  a  tree 
cr.  down  at  the  Polo  Grounds  at  Potomac 
P  irK  When  I  answered  -Yes.  Sir."  Secretary 
B.tAer  asked  if  I  didn't  know  one  had  to  have 
permission  from  the  Park  Commission  be- 
fore cutting  down  a  tree  in  Washington.  I 
told  him  the  Park  Commission  had  said  It 
would  take  them  three  months  to  act.  so  I 
acted.  I  continued,  "I  didnt  ask  for  this  job. 
Mr  Secretary.  I  am  In  charge  of  training  of 
all  army  aviators  in  the  United  States,  with 
34  fields  operating  and  students  crashing 
every  hour  of  the  day.  so  if  you  want  me  to 
run  "this  aerial  mall  Job  also,  leave  me  alone 
and  I'll  run"  It:"  Secretary  Baker  said.  "You 
know  your  business,  Fleet — continue  to  run 
It  and  I'll  back  vou  from  hell  to  breakfast" 

At  10  45  am  on  15  May  1918.  Lieut  Boyle's 
fiance.  Miss  Margaret  McChord.  was  at 
Potomac  Park  Polo  Field  with  an  armful  of 
red  roses  Even  as  I  strapped  my  map  on  hts 
leg  and  gave  him  the  corrected  compass 
course  to  Philadelphia,  she  was  there  to  kiss 
him  goodbye  and  wave  him  ofT  He  got  lost 
In  the  air,  landed  In  a  plowed  field  near  Wal- 
dorf. Marvland.  25  air  miles  from  takeofT. 
^.nd  over  on  his  back,  breaking  his  propeller. 
He  telephoned  me  at  the  office  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  instruc- 
tions. I  directed  him  to  bring  the  mail  back 
to  Washineton  and  we  sent  It  by  air  the  next 

v\  .i  V 

■The  Post  Ortice  Department  requested  that 
Lieut.  Boyle  be  given  a  sectind  chance.  On 
this  trip  i  accompanied  him  In  another  air- 
plane 40  miles  on  the  correct  compass  course, 
cut  my  throttle,  asked  him  If  he  was  okeh 
and  could  carry  on  He  yelled  back.  "I'm 
okeh"  He  landed,  lost  and  out  of  gas.  near 
the  mouth  ot  Chesapeake  Bay.  retanked  with 
gasoline  and  took  off  for  Bustleton  Field.  He 
crashed  near  Philadelphia  Country  Club  with 
out  hurting  himself,  breaking  a  wing  cf  his 
plane.  He  delivered  the  mail  by  truck  to 
Philadelphia 

The  Post  Office  Department  then  requested 
that  "Lieut  Boyle  be  given  a  third  chance 
and.  If  he  falls,  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  take  responsibility  for  his  failure  "  Rely- 
ing on  Secretary  Baker"s  statement  that  he'd 
back  me  from  'hell  to  breakfast,"  I  replied. 
"The  request  is  denied.  Lieut.  Boyle  is  re- 
lieved of  all  duty  with  the  Aerial  Mail  Service 
and  is  being  sent  back  to  flying  school  for 
further  training  in  cross-country  flying.  If 
the  Post  Office  Department  wishes  to  place 
the  Aerial  Mall  Service  in  proper  light  before 
the  public.  It  win  take  responsibility  for 
Lieut.  Boyle's  two  previous  failures;  the 
Chief  of  the  Aerial  Mall  Service  had  no  voice 
in  Lieut  Boyle's  selection."  R  M  A,  Lieut 
E   W.  KUgore  was  selected  to  replace  Boyle, 

While  the  Post  Office  Department  had  also 
requested  Lieut.  Edgerton,  he  certainly 
■  made  good  "  He  relayed  the  mail  from  Phil- 
adelphia into  Washington  the  first  day,  and 
It  was  a  wonderful  feeling  to  see  him  land 
beautUullv  at  Potomac  Park  Polo  Field, 
bringing  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
mall  m  the  afternoon  of  15  May  1918. 

The  Post  Office  Department  asked  how 
much  postage  it  should  charge.  I  inquired  if 
the  idea  was  to  make  the  Aerial  Mall  self- 
supporting    and    if    their    was    a    limit,    Mr, 
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Praeger  said.  "We  want  it  to  stand  on  Its 
own  feet;  our  limit  Is  24  cents. "  which  I  then 
recommended.  Such  a  stamp  was  printed 
and  used  on  the  first  aerial  mall  letters. 

The  nrst  four  days  we  were  filled  with  mall 
and  then  patronage  dropped  steadily.  We 
carried  ordinary  mall  up  to  cipaclty  and  re- 
duced post.^e  to  eight  cents  and  had  new 
eight  cent  stamps  printed.  We  equipped  the 
terminal  post  offices  with  rubber  cancella- 
tion stamps  "Delivered  by  Aerial  Mall,"  and 
the  Press  and  business  people  began  to  praise 
us  everywhere.  It  took  four  days  to  get  all 
four  legs  through  without  failure  and  then 
after  ten  days  with  a  perfect  record,  we  per- 
suaded Secretary  Baker  to  relieve  the  Army  of 
Aerial  Mill  duues,  turning  over  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  temporarily  the  pilots  and 
mechanics  and  the  airplanes  and  fields,  and 
Captain  B  B  Llpsner,  of  Air  Ser. ice  Produc- 
tion I  no  pilot)  w;io  requested  the  detail. 

The  airplane  which  Lieut,  Webb  flew  into 
Bustleton  Field  and  which  Lieut.  Edgerton 
relayed  to  Washington  was  No.  38278  and 
that  which  I  flew  into  Washington  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Aerial  Mail  Service  and 
turned  over  to  Lieut  Boyle  w.is  No.  38262. 
All  the  aerial  mall  planes  were  doped  fabric 
covered  as  to  wings  and  fuselages,  structure 
belne;  w.rebraced  They  were  open  cockpit 
bi-planes,  properly  called  JN6Hs,  each  air- 
plane being  powered  by  a  Hisp  mo-Suiza  150 
horsepower  single  engine,  T'ne  f.-ont  cockpit 
!iad  a  covered  hopper  for  mall,  the  front  seat 
and  dual  control  having  been  removed. 
There  were  no  parachutes;  every  pilot  rode 
his  airplane  down  to  earth  on  a  forced  land- 
ing. All  pilots  wore  helmets,  breeches  and 
leggins.  goggles,  and  leather  Jackets, 

Colonel  H,  H,  Arnold  was  entirely  too  busy 
as  .Assistant  Director  of  Military  .Aeronautics, 
United  States  Army,  to  bother  witli  either 
the  Aerial  Mall  or  "A-lth  the  training  of  avia- 
tors. One  of  his  great  virtues  was  that  he  se- 
lected assistants  carefully  and  required  them 
to  run  their  "shows"  without  questions  or 
assistance.  Our  country  was  at  war  and  since 
Major  General  William  L.  Kenly.  the  Direc- 
tor of  Military  Aeronautics,  was  not  a  flyer, 
there  was  lots  of  work  for  Colonel  .Arnold  to 
do  with  many  cablegrams  from  European 
fronts  and  airfields  overseas. 

There  were  no  maps  of  much  value  In 
existence  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Aerial 
Mail.  Major  E.  Lester  Jones.  Chief  of  our 
Geodetic  Survey,  made  up  maps  for  us  to  use. 
The  state  maps  of  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware  and  Maryland  were 
all  different  .scales  and  they  showed  only 
political  divisions  with  nothing  of  a  physical 
nati'.re  except  cities,  towns,  rivers,  harbors, 
etc.  We  had  to  told  maps  of  the  entire  United 
States  in  a  "strip"  to  have  everything  on  a 
uniform  scale  Naturally,  the  maps  contained 
little  detail.  The  magnetic  compass  was  in- 
accurate and  was  affected  by  local  metal 
on  the  airplane;  there  were  no  compass  bases 
to  use  m  compensating  each  compass.  Pilots 
of  this  early  day  had  to  have  a  natural  sense 
to  fly  between  given  points  at  a  designated 
hour  irrespective  of  weather.  We  should, 
therefore,  not  criticize  Lieut.  Boyle  too 
severely  for  his  failures.  He  simply  lacked 
enough  training  to  do  the  Job  and  the  Air 
Service  could  risk  no  more  than  two  trials 
to  suit  the  Post  Office  Department  before 
relieving  him  for  more  cross-country  in- 
struction. 

The  whole  administration  was  interested 
in  our  experiments  and  there  was  no  question 
but  that  my  friend.  Colonel  Deeds.  Air  Serv- 
ice Production,  was  right  in  recommending 
that  the  Aerial  Mall  Service  would  be  valu- 
able training  for  our  young  aviators.  Our 
pilots,  however,  had  had  cross-country  train- 
ing and  commanded  everyone's  respect.  The 
Army  pilots  flew  the  Aerial  Mall  for  the  Post 
Office  from  15  May  1918^io  12  August  1918 
when  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office 
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Department.  I  severed  my  command  at  the 
close  of  the  second  week,  to  carry  on  with 
other  duties 

Mr  Otto  Praeger.  Second  .Assistant  Post- 
master General  in  charge  of  transportation 
of  all  mail  should  be  credited  with  fighting 
hard  for  Air  Mall  in  our  country  He  was 
ably  assisted  bv  Chief  Clerk.  George  L.  Con- 
ner, on  15  Oct.  '66.  74.  Minister  Emeritus. 
Congress  Heights  Methodist  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  When  the  Air  Mall  was  turned 
over  to  private  contractors,  they  built  it 
fast   and   well,   the   Government   assisting. 

What  an  age  in  which  to  serve!  And  with 
such  pals! 


PACE      MAGAZINE      SALUTES      THE 
MODERN    POLICEMAN 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    .,KL.^HOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  a  o  I  .st-ni  a  .s.cecial  report  on 
the  law  enforcement  crisis  to  the  peo- 
ple  of   my   district   of   Oklahoma 

In  this  report  I  pointed  out  that  while 
we  must  expect  government  at  the  local. 
State  and  Federal  levels  to  take  all  pos- 
sible .steps  to  strengthen  law  enlorcc- 
ment  and  respect  for  the  law.  everj'  citi- 
zen must  make  it  his  business  to  con- 
tribute constructively  to  this  effoit. 

In  this  report  I  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  actively  involving  boys  of  the  grade 
school  and  junior  high  school  levels  in 
law  enforcement  and  an  understanding 
of  police  problems  and  solutions  through 
clubs  sponsored  by  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  When  I  was  county  attorney  in 
Muskogee  County,  the  chief  of  police  and 
sheriff  joined  me  in  sponsoring  a  highly 
successful  orcanization  of  this  type  called 
the  Junior  Officer  Corps. 

Since  mailing  this  report.  I  have  sent 
letters  to  the  district  attorneys,  .sheriffs, 
and  chiefs  of  police  in  my  district  sug- 
gesting that  they  explore  a  general  re- 
vival of  the  Junior  Officer  Corps. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  that  our  law  enforcement  officers 
and  agencies  are  concerned  with  this 
matter  of  gaining  understanding  and  re- 
spect from  our  citizens — and  especially 
our  young  citizens, 

A  good  example  of  efforts  along  this 
line  can  be  found  in  Pace  magazine  of 
May  1968.  in  an  article  entitled  "A  New- 
Beat  for  the  Modern  Cop,"  This  article 
contains  excellent  accounts  of  work  po- 
lice offlceis  are  doing  with  young  people 
in  New  York  City  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  .similar  efforts  are  under 
way  in  many  parts  of  the  countiT- 1  would 
like  to  have  this  article  printed  m  the 
Record  as  ^  reminder  to  us  all  that  law- 
enforcement  is  a  demanding,  satisfying 
career,  and  that  real— but  often  unap- 
preciated—efforts are  being  made  to 
bring  this  fact  before  our  young  people. 

The  article  follows: 

A  New  Be.^t  for  the  Modern  Cop 

The  primary  responsibility  of  a  police- 
man still  is  to  maintain  law  and  order,  but 
today  he  may  spend  90  percent  of  his  time  In 
noncriminal-related  duties.  He  must  be.  In 
effect,  a  lawyer,  a  baby-sitter  and  a  first- 
aid  technician. 
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He  IS  supposed  to  .ippiy  -^.he  same  rules 
to  everyone  His  job  is  ui  enforce  the  laws 
on  the  book  whether  he  thinks  they  are  good 
or   bad. 

He  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  laws,  to  be 
honest  and  to  render  service  to  mankind. 
Some  cops  don't  live  up  to  their  oath  The 
bullies  and  crooks  In  uniform  are  too  often 
the  ones  you  hear  about.  The  others  do  a 
good  job,  although  it's  getting  tougher  by 
the  day. 

An  officer  who  loses  his  temper  or  who 
shoots  at  the  wrong  time  can  touch  off  a 
riot  that  might  cost  dozens  of  lives  Including 
his  own.  His  saying  either  too  little  or  too 
much  can  guarantee  the  freedom  of  a  felon 
when  a  case  goes  to  court.  He  is  often  called 
dirty  names,  Insulted  and  harassed.  If  he 
breaks  under  the  strain  he  can  put  a  city  to 
the   torch. 

Says  New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  R.  Leary.  "It  Is  sometimes  said  that 
police  should  not  have  to  take  oral  abuse  of 
the  kind  that  Is  manifested  so  often  in  dis- 
turbances. But  few  policemen  would  deny 
that  It  is  better  to  listen  to  hours  of  oral 
abuse  than  to  change  it  with  a  single  shot 
Into  davs  or  weeks  of  rioting." 

It  takes  specialized  training,  a  dedication 
and  a  feeling  for  people  to  be  an  outstanding 
policeman.  Competent  police  officers  now  be- 
lieve their  biggest  job  Is  working  with  com- 
munities to  build  a  bridge  of  respect  lor  law 
and  order.  They  are  starting  with  children 
just  entering  school  In  an  effort  to  convince 
a  new  generation  that  the  cop  is  a  friend  and 
not  a  bully. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Thomas  Reddln 
bosses  one  of  the  nation's  most  effective  po- 
lice departments.  It  Is  strong  on  training,  top 
recruitment  and  indoctrination  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  dealing  with  the  volatile  social 
and  antisocial  elements  of  a  big  city.  Red- 
dln Is  among  a  group  of  modern  police  chiefs 
who  believe  and  Instill  into  their  men  that 
most  law  enforcement  can  be  handled  with 
a  smile  instead  of  a  gun  and  a  word  rather 
than  a  whack  on  the  head. 

.A  far-flung  search  for  new  men.  in  which 
Los  Angeles  authorities  no^w  recruit  at  mili- 
tary bases  where  servicemen  are  being  dis- 
charged, has  helped  give  Reddln  an  exem- 
plary force.  His  rigorous  screening  process 
accepts  less  than  5  percent  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

Physical  fitness  and  mental  alertness  are 
primary  requisites  for  any  of  the  more  than 
200  different  Jobs  open  to  men  on  the  LAPD. 
as  Reddln's  wide-ranging  department  is 
known. 

He  is  constantly  campaigning  to  change 
the  public's  idea  pf  the  policeman  and  at 
the  same  time  to  get  better  pay  for  his  men. 
When  asked  about  the  police  Image.  Reddln 
says:  "We  have  to  change  it.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  policeman  is  appreciated  and  the 
public  is  behind  effective  law  enforcement. 
That's  what  we  should  get  across,"  Ix)w  .sal- 
ary is  a  common  complaint  among  police 
authorities  nationwide.  "The  policeman  is 
still  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole."  says 
Tucson,  Ariz,.  Chief  Bernard  L.  Garmlre. 

Noting  that  almost  every  police  depart- 
ment in  the  country  Is  at  least  10  percent 
undermanned.  Reddin  suggests  that  auto- 
mobile bumper  stickers  reading  "Support 
Y'our  Local  Police  "  be  changed  to  "Pay  Your 
Local  Police  " 

The  department's  entire  training  proce- 
dure has  been  changed  recently.  Now  an  offi- 
cer goes  to  school  at  the  Police  Academy 
much  like  a  co-op  college  student,  studying 
four  weeks  and  working  four.  This  routine 
is  repeated  throughout  his  training,  provid- 
ing a  mixture  ol  classroom  and  beat. 

Such  refined  methods  are  impossible  for 
many  small  police  departments  but  Reddlt 
feels  that  the  right  kind  of  campaigns  cau 
enlist  more  local  support  to  finance  and  Im- 
prove them. 
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He  recognizes  that  the  old  days  of  cope- 
iind-robbers  are  gone,  when  a  policeman's 
Job  was  simple  If  not  always  safe.  In  the  past 
10  years,  it  has  become  much  less  safe  &nd 
much  more  complicated. 

Why  then  would  anybody  want  to  be  a 
policeman? 

Prom  Interviews  ■with  officers  In  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  answers  take 
several  directions.  Security  is  a  leading  draw- 
ing card.  In  larger  cities  like  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York  a  policeman  can  retire  on  from 
50  to  70  percent  of  his  pay  after  30  years  of 
duty.  With  retirements  go  extensive  health 
and  insurance  benefits. 

Rookie  policemen  usually  have  only  a  high 
school  education,  generally  the  top  require- 
ment for  an  applicant.  But  most  progressive 
cities  encourage  officers  to  continue  their 
schooling  and  help  pay  tuition.  The  city  of 
Denver  will  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  a  police- 
man's college  expenses. 

A  number  of  candidates  for  police  Jobs  still 
are  attracted  by  the  excitement — and  the  au- 
thority— that  comes  with  wearing  a  uniform 
and  packing  a  gun.  But  a  large  number  of 
police  recruits  take  their  oaths  and  are 
pinned  with  their  badges  because  they  feel 
a  sense  of  contributing  .something  to  society. 
When  Patrolman  George  Polomchak  Joined 
the  New  York  Police  Department  13  yeajs 
ago,  he  was  given  a  pistol  and  taught  how  to 
use  It.  He  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Precinct 
station  In  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  a 
high-crime  area  that  Includes  everything 
from  near  slums  to  Riverside  Drive  pent- 
houses, 

"Y"ou  know,  most  people  think  a  cop  hauls 
out  his  gun  and  shoots  at  somebody  about 
every  other  day,"  Polomchak  said  during  a 
walking  Interview  around  his  25-block  beat, 
"I  actually  can  remember  pulling  my  pistol 
only  half-a-dozen  times.  And  I  have  never 
once  fired  It  on  the  Job." 

Polomchak  and  his  partner,  Robert  De- 
Suzla.  are  two  of  New  York's  28,000  Police 
Department  personnel,  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  to  get  lost  In  a  massive  operation  In 
which  the  city's  squad  cars  travel  43  million 
miles  In  a  single  year.  With  the  pressures  on 
today's  policemen.  It  wo-old  also  be  easy  to 
get  discouraged  and  quit,  Polomchak  and 
DeSuzia  are  too  busy  for  that, 

DeSuzla,  whose  assignment  as  school  liai- 
son officer  puts  him  In  touch  with  hundreds 
of  children  and  their  parents,  feels  one  of 
the  toughest  Jobs  of  the  modern  policeman 
Is  getting  cooperation  from  the  law-abiding 
public  when  something  goes  wrong. 

"It  used  to  be  that  people  wanted  to  know 
what  they  could  do  to  help. "  he  said,  "Now 
they  only  want  you  when  they  need  you," 

New  York  is  working  hard  to  change  the 
public's  Image  of  the  policeman, 

"We  are  doing  things  today  that  a  cop 
never  did  before."  Polomchak  said. 

The  24th  Precinct  took  on  the  Job  in 
earnest  under  Community  Relations  Patrol- 
man Tom  Kelly,  with  the  backing  of  Precinct 
Captain  Richard  DlRoma  whose  office  some- 
times is  overrun  by  small  fry. 

Upstairs  In  the  station  house,  kids  line 
up  for  rides  on  a  six-foot-long  rocking  horse 
equipped  with  police  saddle  and  bridle. 
Comic  books,  tours,  films  and  lectures  are 
more  in  evidence  than  handcuffs, 

"Some  of  these  kids  come  In  here  asking 
where  the  room  Is  where  we  shoot  prisoners 
and  where  we  beat  them,"  DeSuzla  said.  "We 
take  away  their  fear  and  talk  with  them 
about  the  things  a  policeman  does  to  help 
people," 

DeSuzla  told  one  group  that  he  hoped  some 
day  to  have  an  electric  blanket  that  could  be 
plugged  into  a  squad  car's  cigarette  lighter 
so  that  injured  persons  could  be  kept  warm 
while  awaiting  an  ambulance,  "One  kid  wrote 
me.  Officer  Bob.  I  hope  you  get  your  electric 
blanket.'  " 
The  juvenlle-crlme  rate,  although  up  for 


the  City  of  New  York  and  for  the  nation.  Is 
down  In  the  24th  Precinct,  and  the  work  of 
the  police  there  must  get  major  credit. 

A  key  to  the  area's  progress  Is  liaison  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  populace  through  a 
number  of  community  councils  and  block  or- 
ganizations. During  the  recent  garbage  col- 
lectors' strike.  24th  Precinct  police  and  com- 
mvinlty  councils  contributed  equal  amounts 
of  money  to  buy  big  plastic  bags  for  refuse. 
Tlieir  idea  soon  caught  on  clty-wlde.  greatly 
diminishing  the  possibility  of  disease. 

Marietta.  Ga.— Not  long  ago  Chief  Ernest 
Sanders  received  a  lip  "from  a  reliable 
source"  that  moonshine  liquor  would  be 
transported  into  his  town  at  a  certain  hovir. 
He  and  an  officer  staked  out  the  delivery  spot 
and  at  the  appointed  time  the  expected  In- 
dividual appeared. 

When  the  man  was  ordered  to  halt  he 
bolted  Into  an  apartment,  not  his  own,  and 
slammed  the  door.  The  officer  with  tlie  chief 
broke  open  the  door  and  the  two  policemen 
wrltnessed  their  suspect  attempting  to  pour 
the  evidence  down  the  bathtub  drain. 

The  ""airtight"  bootlegging  case  was  carried 
to  court  where  the  defendant  was  promptly 
released  by  the  Judge.  The  officers  had  failed 
to  obtain  a  search  warrant  before  entering 
that  apartment. 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  early 
19608  dusted  off  the  ancient  laws  protecting 
citizens  from  search  and  seizure,  the  rules 
were  given  such  a  liberal  interpretation  that 
many  policemen  feel  they  have  been  com- 
pletely handcuffed  in  the  apprehension  and 
con'vlctlon  of  criminals, 

Sanders,  who  bosses  one  of  the  South's  best 
small  town  1 28,000  population)  police  de- 
partments, was  philosophical  about  losing  his 
quarry. 

In  an  Interview  at  the  modern  new  radio- 
equipped  Marietta  headquarters,  Sanders 
asked  some  of  his  best  men  to  sit  In:  Clar- 
ence (Robbie)  Robinson,  his  training  officer 
who  graduated  from  the  FBI  Academy;  and 
Officers  W,  Leon  Reese  and  Dennis  Graham, 
home  town  young  men  who  "Just  had  a 
hankering"  to  be  policemen, 

"You  know,  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways  where  you  could  just  walk 
up  to  the  first  guy  you  thought  might  have 
done  something  wrong  and  throw  him  in 
jail,  "  Sanders  said, 

"Me  neither,"  Graham  said  "But  you  sure 
do  have  to  be  ,'ilmost  a  lawyer  to  be  a  cop 
these  days," 

To  learn  v.'hat  a  policeman  can  and  can- 
not do,  Reese  and  Graham  attend  special 
classes.  In  their  chief's  opltilon  they  ha\e 
done  much  to  bring  up-to-date  police  meth- 
ods to  a  growing  city  that  was  a  country 
town  a  few  years  ago, 

Reese  and  Graham  have  a  realistic  atti- 
tude about  the  maze  of  new  laws  which 
both  believe  will  eventually  lead  to  better 
police  officers.  They  talked  al>out  it  outside 
the  hearing  of  their  chief. 

"You  just  can"t  work  this  job  any  more 
on  the  basis  of  pushing  anybody  around." 
Graham  observed. 

He  said  he  g-ave  up  a  position  where  he 
earned  almost  twice  the  *440  per  month  he 
makes  as  a  policeman. 

"Don't  ask  me  why  I  did  It."  he  added  "I 
just  couldn't  tell  you  except  I  want  to  do 
something  worthwhile  in  my  town.  I'm  plan- 
ning to  make  this  a  lifetime  career." 

"That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  too,"  Reese 
said.  "I  tried  all  kinds  of  Jobs  before  I  took 
this  one.  I  Just  kept  wanting  to  do  somethinc 
useful  and  tills  fecmed  to  Ije  It  "' 

In  a  national  roundup  of  the  opinions  of 
leading  police  chiefs,  the  FBI  found  that 
failure  to  win  public  support  was  cited  by 
almost  all  of  them  as  a  major  problem, 

"Lack  of  understanding  by  the  public  im- 
pedes the  effort  of  the  police  officer  and  the 
effectiveness  cf  his  ability  to  do  a  good  job," 
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said  Col  Curtis  Broston.  chief  of  police  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

•Far  too  manv  Americans  have  only  a  pas- 
sive Interest  In  "the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment.' said  Chief  John  C.  Lawton  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  police. 

Superintendent  Calvin  P  Hawklnson.  chief 
of  police  in  Minneapolis  reported:  "Many 
men  retiring  from  our  department  tell  me 
It  is  too  discouraging  to  be  policemen  these 

davs  " 

Commissioner  Edmund  L.  McNamara.  head 
of  the  Boston  police,  feels  that  police  depart- 
ments must  ■sell  a  good  police-communlty- 
relatlons  program"  and  that  law  enforce- 
ment needs  to  become  a  real  force  in  every 
community. 

Tucson.  Ariz. — This  city  has  one  or  the 
country's  leading  police-community  pro- 
grams.Boss  of  the  operation  is  Chief  Bernard 
L  Garmlre.  currently  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Only  two  to  four  percent  of  the  applicants 
to  the  Tuc.=on  department  ever  get  Into  uni- 
form. Thev  must  take  emotional  tests,  includ- 
ing a  lie-detector  exam,  to  determine  their  fit- 
ness for  duties  that  range  from  dealing  with 
civil-rights  problems  to  riding  herd  on  big- 
time  organized  crime. 

Garmlre  echoes  the  theme  that  prevention 
Is  the  key  Jo  solving  the  crime  problem.  As 
Is  being  done  in  New  York,  the  chief  has 
moved  some  of  his  best  men  into  the  schools 
as  school  resource  officers.  They  have  offices 
in  school  buildings  and  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  lecturing. 

"Lefs  see  your  gun."  an  elementary  pupil 
asked  School  Resource  Officer  Robert  Sin- 
clair after  a  recent  speech  to  a  class 

"No,  son."  Sinclair  said  firmly.  "My  gun 
Is  a  weapon  and  it  is  made  to  kill.  I  never 
take  it  out  of  the  holster  for  fun.  Ifs  not 
something  to  play  with  and  I  don't  want  you 
ever  to  play  with  a  gtm." 

Sinclair  is  a  cop  from  head  to  foot.  He 
wears  his  uniform  to  lectures  so  his  charges 
won't  think  he  is  some  kind  of  school  coun- 
selor. 

Sinclair  talks  with  hundreds  of  children 
about  what  their  relationship  should  be  with 
the  police  officer,  the  importance  of  going 
straight  home  from  school,  what  to  look  for 
in  .ippearance  to  recognize  a  suspicious  char- 
acter and  the  urgency  of  reporting  such  per- 
sons immediately  to  the  police. 

What  should  a  child  do  if  he  finds  some- 
thing on  the  way  home  from  school?  Sinclair 
leads  Uvelv  discussions  about  the  bounds 
of  honesty' and  ties  the  issue  directly  to  the 
problem  of  petty  thefts  from  school  sup- 
plies. 

Sgt.  Price  Puller,  holding  a  bachelor's  de- 
cree, is  in  charge  of  the  SRO  program  and 
finds  it  the  most  rewarding  work  he  has  had 
In  the  department.  He  stayed  in  police  work 
because  he  had  a  horror  of  "getting  stuck 
in  an  office  somewhere." 

Holding  officers  like  Fuller  is  difficult  for 
Garmire  because  he  can  only  pay  $480  per 
month  starting  salary,  considerably  less  than 
the  Arizona  Highway  Patrol  or  nearby  Cal- 
ifornia departments. 

Garmlre  had  to  sell  the  SRO  program  to 
parents   and   school   board. 

"They  were  a  bit  dubious  at  first  but  they 
said.  'Let's  try  It.'  We  started  in  a  school 
that  was  Just  about  average.  We  didn't  want 
to  get  one  with  all  the  problems." 

The  officers  selected  for  the  school  pro- 
gram were  graduates  of  police-patrol  In- 
stitutes. Then  they  were  taken  before  a 
board  of  principals  for  actual  selection. 

Student  reaction  to  the  program  was  over- 
whelmingly favorable  with  many  looking 
at  the  school  resource  officer  with  something 
akin  to  hero  worship.  "It  has  helped  every- 
body." is  the  common  reaction  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. Garmlre's  officers  also  study 
psychological  aspects  of  the  student  body. 
Situations  Involving  such  problems  as 
pornographic  literature  and  drugs  bring  the 
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SRO  Into  the  Investigation  Immediately 
rather  than  weeks  or  months  later.  "Naw 
we  can  deal  with  trouble  whlie  It's  hot,"  a 
principal  said. 

Garmire  is  not  one  to  cry  over  the  liberal- 
izing by  the  Supreme  Court  of  constitutional 
freedoms. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
1963  decision  specifying  the  steps  an  officer 
has  to  take  in  making  an  arrest,  Garmlre 
was  one  of  the  few  to  speak  out  for  it.  "At 
that  time  I  said  it  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise .  .  .  With  these  decisions  every  com- 
munity in  the  country  Is  going  to  have  to 
improve  the  police  service.  We've  been 
rhouthing  for  professionalism  in  the  police 
service  for  many  years.  It  has  taken  the 
Supreme  Court  to  force  us  into  professional 
attitudes  and  professional  training. 

"But  these  decisions  have  about  quin- 
tupled police  work  and  this  means  we  are 
caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  We  have 
to  try  to  cope  with  the  new  situation  with 
the  same  amount  of  personnel  we  had  five 
or  ten  years  ago." 

Garmlre  has  Just  initiated  a  new  80-hour 
seminar  in  community  relations  for  his  top 
officers 

"Remember  that  your  attitude  toward 
the  public  may  be  the  thing  that  will  cause 
us  to  have  to  use  force  to  stop  trouble,"  he 
said. 

The  chief  told  his  men  that  until  they 
could  understand  the  problems  of  minority 
groups  "you  are  not  good  police  officers." 

He  urged  them  to  show  more  considera- 
tion for  the  public.  Friendliness,  too. 

"Wave  at  the  kids.  It  doesn't  cost  any- 
thing." 

Garmlre  sent  the  seminar  home  with  these 
words:  "Let  there  be  equality  in  Tucson  and 
let  it  begin  with  me  " 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  STAMP  PROGRAM 


Maij  ir>,  1968 

the  president  of  the  Pinneytown  Junior 
Women's  Club,  and  Mrs.  Jern,-  L.  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  the  savings  stamp 
program,  as  well  as  all  of  the  members 
of  the  club  who  liave  spent  their  time  in 
such  a  worthwhile  service  to  their  coun- 
ti->'  and  community.  I  sincerely  hope  they 
will  expand  their  program  to  bring  this 
fine  example  of  thrift  and  responsibility 
to  many  more  young  people. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  of 
commendation  is  in  order  for  all  of  the 
fine  .-tudents  who  have  participated  in 
this  program  Their  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  civic  interest  is  most 
laudable. 


Man  ^^   1068 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  TFE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  very  commendable  program  -vhich 
has  been  promoted  by  the  Pinneytown 
Junior  Women's  Club  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  encouraging  the  students  of  the 
Finne>'town  elementary  schools  to  save 
and  invest  in  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

This  program  is  built  around  Stamp 
Day  once  a  week.  Volunteers  from  the 
Pinneytown  Junior  Women's  Club  visit 
the  schools  during  the  lunch  period  to 
sell  savings  stamps.  The  children  are 
given  a  special  album  for  accumulating 
the  stamps,  and  the  filled  albums  are 
then  exchanged  for  a  S25  savings  bond 
at  one  of  the  local  banks.  The  school 
savings  stamp  program  is  a  project  of 
the  Pederal  Treasuiy  Department,  and 
works  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  war 
bond  program  offered  through  the 
schools  during  World,  War  II. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  this 
program  has  promoted  the  sale  of  over 
S5,000  in  savings  stamps  in  denomina- 
tions of  10  cents  and  25  cents.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  the  great  success 
of  this  program  and  the  desirability  of 
having  this  program  extended  to  other 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mrs.  Donald  Ballentine, 


STUDENT  AGITATORS  JOIN   RANKS 
OF'  POOR"  MARCH 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    .^LAB.^.M.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wrdnpsday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
is  continuing  to  build  up  .showing  that 
plans  are  underway  to  turn  the  massivf 
demonstration  now  beginning  here  int( 
a  violent  campaign.  Apparently,  the  At- 
torney General  is  u'oing  to  ignore  any 
of  this  evidence  and  allcv^-  the  demon- 
strators to  cariT  out  their  plans  with- 
out interference.  Reporter  Paul  Scott 
outlined  the  recruitment  of  .student  agi- 
tators in  this  article  m  the  Birming- 
ham News,  May  13: 

Student    Agitators   Join   Ranks   of   "Poor" 
'^  March 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — The  hard-core  student  agi- 
tators, who  touched  oft  many  of  the  recent 
disturbances  in  the  nation's  universities, 
have  begvm  gathering  in  Washington. 

Anxious  government  security  officials  are 
warning  that  these  reckless  young  demon- 
strators are  being  called  into  the  Nation's 
capital  by  organizers  of  the  "Poor  Army" 
invasion  to  ignite  -t  violent  confrontation  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Manv  of  these  militant  students,  according 
to  government  security  records,  traveled  to 
Cuba  in  recent  years  to  confer  with  Castro 
lieutenants  charged  with  creating  revolu- 
tionary conditions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

In  New  York  City  the  students  are  being 
recruited  by  Robert  Collier,  former  student 
from  Massachusetts  convicted  in  1965  of  a 
plot  to  blow  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  the  Liberty  Bell, 
following  his  return  from  Cuba. 

Only  an  alert  New  York  Negro  policeman, 
who  infiltrated  the  Collier  group  as  an  under- 
cover agent,  aborted  their  plans. 

Collier,  who  boasts  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  guerrilla  warfare 
expert  Che  Guevara,  has  been  working  on  the 
"Poor  Army"  march  with  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Douglas  Kirkpatrick.  of  Gambling.  La.,  named 
by  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference  iSCLC)    as  a  regional  organizer. 

Kirkpatrick  and  Collier  are  jointly  oper- 
ating from  a  five-story  building  in  New  York, 
which  was  turned  over  by  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  to  a  newly  formed 
group  headed  by  Collier. 

Stoney  Cooks,  militant  coordinator  of  stu- 
dent and  campus  activities  for  the  SCLC, 
has  been  traveling  around  the  nation  to 
recruit  and  to  involve  students  .and  the  cam- 
pus in   the   "Poor  Army's"  campaign. 


Cooks,  a  veteran  black  militant  organizer 
who  came  to  SCLC  as  a  college  student  dur- 
ing the  1965  Selma  inarch,  has  developed 
work-study  seminars  and  a  Free  University 
Institute  to  be  conducted  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Washington. 

He  is  also  arranging  for  a  summer  task 
force  of  student  'volunteers"  to  follow 
through  on  the  "Poor  Army  campaign  with 
assignments  to  help  disrupt  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  national  party  con- 
ventions in  August. 

In  his  campus  recruiting.  Cooks  Is  promis- 
ing personal  meetings  with  Stokely  Carml- 
chael,  the  pro-Castro  black  militant,  for  i^tu- 
dents  who  come  to  Washington  later  this 
month. 

Cooks  also  Is  handing  out  an  appeal  to 
students  to  Join  the  "Poor  Army"  campaign 
from  Dr.  R.ilph  Abernathy,  the  figurehead 
leader  who  replaced  Martin  Luther  King  as 
head  of  SCLC.  The  appeal  states: 

•  I  urge  all  studei'jts  who  support  this  cam- 
paign of  militant  action  to  Join  us  in  Wash- 
ington as  soon  us  studies  and  examinations 
permit. 

"We  especially  need  students  starting 
May  27.  when  we  will  be  building  up  our 
deiiionEtrations  and  preparing  for  a  great 
march  in  Washington.  May  30.  We  are  en- 
couraging students  to  come  and  stay  as  long 
as  possible,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
tensify the  campaign  beyond  May  30. 

"It  was  students  who  were  the  shock  troops 
through  the  sit-ins,  freedom  rides,  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Selma  movements.  We  are  now 
confident  that  students  will  become  the 
shock  troops  of  this  campaign." 

A  two-way.  often  competitive.  Communist 
influence  has  been  inserted  skillfully  into 
activities  of  militant  American  student 
groups  now  trying  to  take  over  universities. 
After  prodigious  inquiry  and  double- 
checking.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  have  satisfied  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoo\er 
that  the  croups  are  receiving  special  Com- 
munist backing,  consultation  and  cash  con- 
tributions. 

Tlie  competition,  although  it  often  follows 
the  same  guldeline.s,  is  between  a  veteran 
Soviet-sponsored  students'  International  and 
assorted  missions  in  Eastern  Europe  of  the 
National  liberation  Front,  the  formal  iden- 
tification for  the  Viet  Cong. 

Foremost,  be:,t-heelcd  and  highly  experi- 
enced in  providing  support  nnd  advice  is  the 
Prague-based  International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents ( I-SU  t . 

Organized  by  the  Soviet  Union  nearly  23 
years  ago.  it  has  a  worldwide  affiliated  appa- 
ratus. Leadership  remains  in  the  hands  of 
professional  Russian  students  in  their  mid- 
30s  or  older,  plus  equally  veteran  East  Euro- 
peans. 

Ironically,  the  ISU  has  kept  Itself  lily  white, 
excluding  African  students  from  high  eche- 
lons as  "undisciplined  elements."  Suspicion, 
correspondingly,  has  kept  Viet  Cong  missions 
from  having  a  kind  of  popular-front  opera- 
tion with  ISU. 

A  do-it-yourself  method  of  making  Viet 
Cong  flags  has  been  distributed  by  the  ISU. 
along  with  instructions  on  how  to  make  fire 
bombs.  Contributions,  in  money  orders  and 
small  but  numerous  gifts  of  cash  by  donors 
using  mail  drops  across  the  U.S..  have  for- 
tified the  deficit  financing  of  many  demon- 
strations. 

Contacts  with  the  ISU  or  Viet  Cong  mis- 
sions by  students  are  pretty  easy.  Any  stu- 
dent traveling  in  Eastern  Europe  who 
showed  a  pro-Vlet  Cong  or  anti-American 
Involvement  knew  about  access  to  these  of- 
fices. 

According  to  U.S.  security  sources,  the 
decisive  battleground  on  the  nation's  cam- 
puses this  year  will  not  be  on  the  front 
line,  where  students  demonstrate  and  war 
with  authorities. 

Government  officials  looking  on  from 
Washington  say  that  It  will  be  in  the  strug- 
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gle  to  influence  the  middle-ground  uncom- 
mitted elements  of  students  and  faculty 
opinion. 

The  Issue,  they  say,  Is  whether  enough 
general  university  support  will  be  given  to 
the  small  minority  who  conduct  sit-ins  and 
carry  out  campus  disobedience. 

Past  experience,  as  studied  here,  would  in- 
dicate that  the  next  move  of  the  small  mi- 
nority will  be  to  try  to  get  support  for  their 
campus  activities  from  national  political 
candidates. 

The  objective  of  the  Communist  Infiltra- 
tors in  the  student  groups  is  to  make  sanc- 
tuaries on  college  campuses  for  revolution- 
ary activities  in  nearby  communities— es- 
pecially those  with  large  Negro  populations. 


REPORT  TO  THE  DISTRICT 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  i^lan  to  send  another  report 
to  the  people  of  California's  29th  Dis- 
trict, which  I  rcpreient,  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  text  of  this  report  follows: 

CoNGnESSMAN   GEOHGE  E     BROWN.  Jh..  REPOHTS 

FiiOM  Washington.  May  1968 

SEARCH    FOR    PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

The  startling  and  dramatic  developments 
f)f  the  past  several  week.-;,  beginning  with 
the  Presidents  announcement  that  lie  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  and  had 
ordered  a  de-escalation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  well  .as  the  subsequent 
discu.ssions  aetting  under  way  with  North 
Vietn.im  in  Paris,  have  led  to  many  inquiries 
regarding  iny  own  reaction  to  these  events. 

i  feel  very  strongly  that  these  events  signal 
a  major  change  by  the  President  in  his  plans 
for  the  Vietnam"  war  and  he  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  the  s\-mpathetic  and  under- 
standing response  of  the  entire  nation  for 
his  personal  decision  to  sacrifice  his  chances 
for  another  term  as  President  to  the  need 
for  national  unity  and  for  peac€  In  Vietnam. 
He  is  also  entitled  to  receive— and  will  re- 
ceive. I  am  sure — overwhelming  support 
from' all  citizens  for  whatever  steps  he  must 
take  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  honorably 
and  quickly  and  to  avoid  the  further  sacrifice 
of   American    and   Asian   lives. 

I  shall  give  him  this  support  as  li;ng  as  we 
honestly  continue  to  seek  these  ends.  As  you 
may  know.  I  have  been  urging  Just  such 
efforts  as  we  are  now  making  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years. 

RIOTS,  RIOTERS.  POOR  PEOPI  E,  AND  OPPORrUNUY 

People  who  had  been  planning  a  visit  to 
the  nation's  capital  have  asked  me  If  the 
recent  burning  and  looting  has  left  things 
in  some  kind  of  shambles  back  here.  I  want 
to  assure  vou  that  the  Capitol  is  .■■till  stand- 
ing ( the  timbers  being  used  to  shore  up  the 
west  front  are  necessitated  by  a?e.  not  dam- 
age) and  a  tourist  is  likely  to  s^ee  very  little 
of  the  riot  area  unless  he  makes  a  special 
trip  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  block  after  block  of  the 
business  area  in  Washington's  "ghetto"  was 
devastated  following  the  deatn  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  S19  million  in  insurance 
claims  i.s  st;\rk  testimony  to  the  fact  that  only 
Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  have  had  more  ex- 
tensive damage  done  by  rioters  and  looters. 
Rioters  must  be  punished 

Several  months  a^.o  I  stated  that  when  a 
man  or  woman  deliberately  participates  in 
violence,  looting  and  destruction,  he  or  she 
must  expect  to  suffer  the  full  penalty  of 
the  law  for  this  action.  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of 
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the  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act," 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready passed  and  which  the  .Senate  will  act 
on  shortly.  This  legislation  Is  designed  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  ^.trcnpthen  local  police  forces 
to  help  make  them  better  able  to  deal  with 
crime  of  all  types-  Including  riots,  rioters 
anil  looters. 

The  civil  rlphte  bill  which  the  President 
recently  i-lgned  into  law  Included  anll-rlot 
provisions  which  spell  out  criminal  penalties 
for  travelling  in  or  using  the  larliuies  of  in- 
terstate commerce  to  incite  a  liot  and  for 
manufacturing  or  leaching  the  use  of  fire- 
arms or  explosives  lor  use  in  a  civil  disorder. 
Protests  arc  not  riots 
I  do  not.  however,  automatically  equate 
the  riots  with  the  protests  of  the  poor  people. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  riots  are  wholly  caused 
or  can  they  be  prevented  by  Cougres.-slonHl 
action  or  inaction  on  the  host  of  legislative 
measures  that  should  be  passed  to  make  this 
United  Stales  a  better  place  lor  all  of  its 
citizens  to  live  In.  « 

The  conditions  that  exist  In  the  urban 
ghetto  do,  1  must  say.  create  a  situation 
where  a  riot  obviously  can.  has.  and  prob- 
ably will  occur.  Therefore,  we  must  quickly 
put  a  stop  to  any  riot  that  might  beRln  and 
then  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  change  those 
explosive  ghetto  conditions. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  riot'-rs  are  the  same 
people  as  those  who  will  be  arriving  In  Wa.sh- 
ingtun  very  shortly  in  the  "Poor  People's 
March"  that  was  conceived  and  i)lanned  by 
Dr.  Kliig.  These  are  the  people  who.  along 
with  all  the  rest  of  us.  would  like  to  ;  ee  an 
end  to  the  destruction  and  are  trying  to 
impress  Congress  with  the  need  for  action 
that  would  help  to  eliminate  poverty— the 
lioverty  that  breeds  riot-prone  areas  as  well 
as  irresponsible  rioters. 

LOCAL    STUDENT   TO    WORK    IN    MY    WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 

I  feel  quite  fortunate  in  that  I  v.lll  have 
Adtna  Savin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
.Savin,  of  Monterey  Park,  working  as  a  stu- 
dent Intern  in  my  Washington.  DC.  office 
this  summer.  Adina  is  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  Is  a 
top  student,  majoring  in  political  science. 

PANAMA    CANAL    ALTERNATE    ROUTE 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
authorized  an  additional  year  before  the 
final  report  i.s  due  on  alternate  routes  for  a 
sea-level  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  that  might  sohe  some  of  the 
problems  we  are  experiencing  with  Pan.ima 
uver  the  use  of  the  present  canal.  It  looks 
as  if  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  a  new 
route  through  Colombia  could  be  construct- 
ed. A  second  canal  would  present  us  with 
alternatives  we  do  not  have  at  the  present 
time. 


SHOULD    TH.VDITION    DOW    TO    3-DAT    WEEKEND 

Bv  the  time  you  read  this.  Congress  prob- 
ably will  have  passed  a  bill  that  would  move 
Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  and 
Vttp-ans  Day  so  that  they  would  always  fall 
on  Monday,  and  establi.sh  a  ninth  national 
holiday  on  Columbus  Day,  which  would  also 
be  perennially  on  a  Monday.  This  would 
assure  us  of  at  least  five  3 -day  weekends  each 
year  since  Labor  Day  comes  on  Monday,  as 
well. 

New  Year's  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  were  left 
untouched  bv  the  legislation,  "with  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  slated  for  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February.  Memorial  Day  the  last 
Monday  in  May.  Columbus  Day  the  second 
Monday  In  October,  and  Veterans  Day  the 
fourth  Monday  In  October. 

I  suppose  that  we  all  have  some  pangs  of 
conscience  when  we  meddje  with  tradition 
such  as.  for  Instance,  tlie  changing  of  Wash- 
ington's birth  date.  According  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  studied  the 
matter,  there  Is  a  little  confusion  that  sur- 
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rounds  this  date,  which  was  reported  to 
have  been  celebrated  on  February  12  on  one 
occasion  during  the  Revolution. 

Memorial  Day,  also.  Is  reported  to  have 
been  celebrated  on  different  dates  before  It 
tinally  settled  down  to  May  30  The  Com- 
mittee felt  that  Veterans  Day.  which  used 
to  be  Armistice  Day  and  Is  celebrated  on  the 
date  that  the  World  War  I  cease-fire  was 
arranged,  could  be  moved  to  another  date 
since  It  now  traditionally  honors  the  veterans 
of  all  wars. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  Inclusion  of 
Colitfnbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday  would 
be  an  appropriate  means  of  recognizing  the 
United  States  as  a  ■nation  of  immigrants." 
Thirty-four  states  already  recognUe  It  as  a 
legal  holiday 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  this  proposal 
as  vet  If  It  finally  becomes  law,  It  would  not 
take  eilect  until  1971.  giving  the  various 
states,  industry,  and  labor  an  opportunity  to 
ma.ke  necessary  preparations.  Lejallv,  the 
action  bv  Congress  would  only  establish 
there  dates  as  official  holidays  for  Federal 
employees  apd  Federal  office-*  such  as  the 
p:Tst  offices  would  be  closed.  This,  however, 
sets  a  general  pattern  for  other  offices  and 
is  usuallv  followed.  Labor  agreements  often 
refer  to  these  holiday:,  also. 

BRfEFtNG    ON    U  S  S.    "PUEBLO"    STATtS 

Because  of  what  must  appear  to  most  of 
us  as  Inaction  en  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  requested  and  received  recently 
a  confidential  briefing  from  the  man  who  is 
heading  t:-ie  State  Departments  efforts  to 
negotiate  with  North  Korea  for  the  release 
of  the  U  S3   Pueblo  and  her  crew. 

The  man  who  Is  on  this  unenviable  hot 
spot  is  Winthrop  Erown.  former  US.  Am- 
bassador to  Korea,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  proceeding  in  every  way  that  is  reason- 
able and  prudent  to  effect  a  safe  homecom- 
ing for  the  men  who  are  being  held  prisoners. 
Ambassador  Brown  also  assured  me  that,  ac- 
cordinsj  to  intelligence  information  that  the 
Department  of  State  feels  Is  qiiite  reliable, 
V.\e  men  are  in  good  physical  condition  and 
are  receiving  fairly  good  treatment. 

QUESTIONN.MRE  BETVRNS  COMING  IN 

The  weeks  in  April  which  saw  the  Presi- 
dents  announcement  of  de-escalation  in 
Vletniim.  his  withdrawal  from  the  election 
race.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  death,  and 
the  subsequent  renewal  of  violence  caused 
me  to  delay  my  annual  questionnaire  and 
to  make  some  last  minute  changes  In  the 
questions  asked.  Therefore,  it  was  a  little  late 
in  getting  to  every  household  in  the  29th 
Congressional  District. 

The  returns  are  coming  in  at  a  heavy  pace 
currently,  however,  and  it  appears  that  the 
new  IBM  card  format  which  I  used  this  year 
IS  being  well  accepted  by  most  persons.  The 
principle  Involved  In  this  card  Is.  by  the  way. 
the  same  principle  as  is  used  in  the  new 
voting  machines  in  Los  Angeles  County 
which  win  be  used  county-wide  for  the  first 
time  in  the  1968  Primary  and  General 
elections. 

The  machines  are  simple  to  use.  however. 
and«niauy  areas  have  already  become  familiar 
with  them  during  the  recent  municipal 
elections. 

This  process  will  enable  me  to  tally  and 
analyze  the  questionnaire  results  much  more 
rapidly  and  at  a.  much  lower  cost.  If  you 
have  not  yet  returned  your  questionnaire, 
please  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVISORY   COUNCIL  MEMBERS 
NAMED 

Three  29th  District  businessmen  were  re- 
cently named  to  2-year  terms  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Small  'Business  Advisory  Council.  I 
WiW  quite  pleased,  as  I  had  recommended  all 
three  to  Small  Bvisiness  Administration  Re- 
gional Director  Alvln  P.  Meyers. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  28 
members,  and  serves  as  the  eyes  and  ears, 
as  well  as  advisors,  for  the  local  Small  Busl- 
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ness  Administration  office.  Membership  Is 
drawn  from  small  businesses,  the  banking 
field,  and  fields  related  to  small  business  such 
as  labor,  news  media,  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  the  like. 

The  new  members  include: 

Mr.  James  Madrid,  who  is  In  the  auto  parts 
business  in  Lincoln  Heights. 

Mr.  John  Raya,  who  has  an  Insurance 
business  In  San  Gabriel, 

Mr.  Morris  Shuc.irt,  owner  of  a  stationery 
firm  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

Another  local  businessman,  who  war. 
named  to  the  Council  last  year  on  the  basis 
of  my  recommendation.  Is  Mr.  Rlgoberto 
Diaz,  a  South  El  Monte  Industrialist  who  lives 
in  Monterey  Park. 

MORE    CJtANGES    PROPOSED    FOR    Gi.    BILL 

Tiie  Education  and  Tr.iining  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 
recenily  held  two  days  of  hearliii^s  on  pro- 
.posed  changes  to  the  'Cold  War  G.I.  Bill." 
which  authorizes  educational  benefits  for  re- 
turning servicemen.  I  am  chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee,  and  among  the  proposed 
amendments  we  are  considering  are  making 
these  same  benefits  available  to  widows  of 
servicemen  who  are  killed  on  active  duty 
and  to  allow  disabled  veterans  to  receive 
trainint;  on  a  pirt  time  basis  as  well  as  full 
time  so  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  quit 
their  Jobs,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  work,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  this  law.  I  am  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
latter  proposal. 

.\LLLM>CE   FOR   PROGRESS   SHOWS   PROGRESS 

Last  year  I  voted  against  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropiiatlons  bill  Ijecause  I  believe  that  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  intent  and  purposes 
witli  which  tlus  program  was  begun.  Too 
much  is  now  being  usad  to  support  our  mili- 
tary objectives  and  too  little  to  truly  aid  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  n.itioiis  in  order 
to  gai;i  economic  progress. 

One  brigiu  spot  in  this  picture,  however,  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  our  foreign 
aid  program  in  Latin  America  administered 
through  a  cooperative  effort  by  almost  every 
Western  Hemisphere  nation.  The  future  of 
the  Americas  is  integrally  involved  with  the 
need  for  mutual  help,  friendship,  and  the 
true  concern  of  good  neigh'oors  in  ellinlnai- 
ing  poverty,  hunger,  and  ignorance  through- 
out these  two  continents. 

A  few  of  the  adv.mces  that  have  taken 
place  !n  Latin  America  daring  the  seven  years 
since  the  Alliance  was  rounded  are: 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  In  pri- 
mary schools  rose  from  24  to  36  million. 

Primary  school  teacliers  graduated  .innual- 
ly  up  from  66  000  to  136.000. 

Food  production  h.is  increased  27';. 

Electric  power  production  ros?  from  60 
billion  to  over  100  billion  kilowatt  hours. 

Number  of  doctors  up  26'^  ,  nurses  up  60';  , 

Total  road  mileage  increased  by  about  16'.- 

DEPARTMENT    OP    CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

I  recently  Joined  In  spoiisoring  a  bill  that 
would  establish  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  A  number  of  new  laws  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  consumers  have  been 
passed  recently,  and* several  others  are  luider 
consideration.  I  reported  on  a  number  of 
these  in  my  last  Newsletter  to  you.  However, 
there  is  a  need  for  the  consumer  to  have 
Cabinet-level  represtntation  in  the  Federal 
government,  and  the  administration  of  all 
of  the  consumer-type  activities  would  be 
placed  under  one  Department  m  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  placing  agencies  from 
throughout  almost  every  existing  Depart- 
ment and  a  number  of  independent  agencies 
under  a  single  Jurisdiction,  this  legislation 
would  give  the  consumer  viewpoint  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  highest  levels  of  Federal  ad- 
•  ministration.  It  would  also  authorize  sur- 
veys and  studies  which  would  determine 
wliat  furtlier  needs  might  exist  In  the  area 
of  consumer  Interests  and  protection. 
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SAN    GABRIEL     MISSION    COMMEMORATIVE    STAMP 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  auth- 
orize the  Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  In  1971  honoring 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission.  This  commend- 
able effort  was  begun  by  the  San  Gabriel 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  resolution  from  the  San  Gabriel 
City  Council. 

The  San  Gabriel  Mls.slon  Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  In  the  mission  chain  which 
played  such  a  vital  role  In  California  his- 
tory. Congressmen  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  and 
Edward  R.  Roybal  have  Introduced  com- 
panion bills.  A  final  decision  on  this  matter 
will  not  be  made  for  at  least  two  years. 

ARMED    FORCES    EXPAND    POLICE    RECRUiriNG 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  now  per- 
mitting any  law  enforcement  agency  to  go 
directly  to  military  bases  for  purpose.?  of  re- 
cruiting police  officers.  Previously  this  as- 
.=;lstaiice  was  restricted  to  certnln  major  met- 
roprilit.Mi  area  police  agencies. 

DOD  policy  will  continue  to  Include  the 
discharging  of  servicemen  up  to  90  days  early 
if  they  have  written  evidence  of  nn  em- 
ployment offer  from  an  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

NOTICE 

My  last  Newsletter  stimulated  a  large  num- 
ber of  requests  for  literature.  We  have  tried 
to  fill  all  requests,  and  none  were  ignored. 
However,  in  a  few  c.ises.  the  perr.on  re- 
questing the  literature  forgot  to  include  his 
name  and  or  his  address.  Please  be  assured 
that  if  you  have  not  heard  from  me  It  is 
not  deliberate  .  .  .  and  don't  hesitate  to 
write  again  because  we  are  caught  up  to 
date  on  all  inouiries  that  had  return  ad- 
dresses. 
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DELANO'S    AWARD-WINNING 
SCHOOL    BOARD 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  ?.1ATH1AS 

•  >V    C'.IIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7wsday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  California  are  proud  of 
our  .'=;chonh,  our  toacher.s.  and  our  stu- 
dents. We  think  there  are  none  finer 
anywhere.  The  Delano  Union  ElementaiT 
School  Board,  in  my  district,  has  just 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing school  boards  in  the  country  by  the 
Association  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  The 
Delano  board  is  one  of  the  24  across  the 
count r>-  to  be  honored  this  year  by  the 
NEA's  School  Board  A.ward  program,  a 
program  cospDnsored  and  made  possible 
by  the  Thorn  McAn  Shoe  Co. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Delano  board.  Miss 
Routh  Trigr.  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Classroom  Teachers  com- 
mends the  board,  "for  the  fine  contribu- 
tion being  made  to  education  and  also 
coinmends  the  Delano  Elementaiy 
Teachers  Association  for  its  loresight  to 
nominate  the  Delano  Union  Elementary 
School  Board.  We  wish  you  continued 
success  in  your  efforts  to  provide  quality 
rducation  for  the  youth  of  your  com- 
munity." 

I  have  a  special  reason  for  calling  the 
excellence  of  the  Delano  schools  to  your 
attention.  Several  weeks  ago  a  national 
figure  went  to  Delano  and  met  with 
leaders  of  the  United  Fann  Workers  Or- 


ganizing Committee.  In  his  remarks  he 
told   his  audience   that   "your   children 
deserve     and     are    entitled     to     better 
schools."  The  people  of  Delano  and  the 
administrators     and     teachers     in     the 
Delano  schools  were  greatly  offended  by 
the  suggestion   that   they   do   not   offer 
excellent  and  equal  educational  oppor- 
tuirities  for  every  pupil  from  everj'  home. 
I   would  like  to  include  here  in  the 
Record   a   letter   I   have   received   from 
Norman  E.  Hefner,  district  superintend- 
ent   of    the    Delano    Union    Elementary 
School  District.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Hefner's 
letter  and  the  NEA  award  to  the  district  s 
.school  board  will  make  it  clear  to  every- 
one that  Delano  schools,  and  indeed  all 
California  schools,  are  pi  oud  of  their  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  finest  education  for 
eveiy  student. 

DELANO  Union  Elementary 

School  District. 
Delano,  Calif..  March  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Bob  Mathias, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  For  some  time  I  liave  considered 
writing  vou.  You  have  visited  at  least  two 
of  our  schools  and  have  some  first  hand  in- 
formation about  the  efforts  expended  by  our 
board,  community  and  staff  in  attempting  t>o 
provide  an  instructional  program  which  will 
more  approprlatelv  meet  the  needs  of  all 
young  .'imericans  maturing  in  an  age  which 
"finds  man  landing  on  the  moon. 

During  the  last  vear  and  one-half  the 
communltv  of  Delano  has  been  number  one 
copy  on  manv  occasions  for  the  nation's  top 
news  media  and  much  of  the  content  of  those 
stories  has  been  distorted,  untrue,  exag- 
gerated and.  incidentally,  unrecognizable  to 
those  citizens  of  the  community  that  are  un- 
biased unpreludiced  and.  for  the  most  part. 
un-atTected  or  un-involved  personally  in  the 
dispute. 

Many  well-intentioned  and  sincere  persons 
have  been  victimized  and  misled  on  the  basis 
of  partial  facts  and  generalizations  about  in- 
equities and  improprieties  in  dealing  with 
agricultural  laborers  nationally  which,  by 
nature  of  the  dateline  and  headquarters  of 
the  movement,  are  mistakenly  assumed  to  be 
conditions  of  Delano. 

Some  persons  in  high  places,  have,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  come,  made  a  quick  ob- 
servation and  then  made  public  pronounce- 
ments which  have  aided  and  abetted  and 
aggravated  this  confusion. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  school  sys- 
tem, nor  is  It  its  intention  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  labor  organizational  dispute. 
However,  on  several  occasions  speakers  fa- 
voring the  .'igricuUural  union  movement  have 
made  public  statements,  which  by  lack  of 
specificity  implied  that  the  schools  m  Del- 
ano leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  in  the 
wav  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged voungsters.  Additionally,  there 
have  been  several  incidents  Involving  officials 
of  the  Farm  Workers  Union  and  several  of 
our  schools  where  one  might  question  the 
motives  of  those  provoking  the  incidents. 
I  must  say  in  all  fairness  however,  that  there 
h.'ts  been  "no  instance  of  unfair  publicity  or 
unreasonableness  resulting  from  these 
incidents. 

Unless  attempts  are  made  by  persons  in 
leadership  positions  to  "set  the  record 
straight"  and  challenge  those  who  would  dis- 
tort, discredit,  misinform  and  mislead,  then 
we  are  taeggine  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
right,  and  opening  the  door  for  increased 
attacks  and  further  misrepresentation  of  the 

f  ElCtS. 

This    school    system,    beginning    In    1954. 
established  priorities  and  embarked  upon   a 
long   range   program   to   make   the   instruc- 
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tlonal  program  more  effectively  and  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  Mexican-American 
and  disadvantaged  children  in  Delano.  Sub- 
stantial and  substantive  evidence  of  the 
accomplishments  and  progress  in  the  project 
are  obvious  and  abundant,  iis  you  know,  for 
anyone  who  would  take  the  time  and  effort  to 
Inquire  or  visit.  Included  Is  a  chronological 
listing  of  events  and  projects. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  Delano  on  Sunday.  March  3.  at  the 
ending  of  the  Cesar  Chavez  fast,  remarked 
in  commenting  upon  areas  in  which  the 
agricultural  worker  has  not  received  equal 
and  fair  treatment— "your  children  deserve 
and  are  entitled  to  better  schools".  The  wire 
services,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  carried  this 
with  a  Delano  date  line  and.  more  often 
than  not,  prefaced  direct  quotes  with  such 
statements  as.  .  .  .  "told  the  striking  Del- 
ano agricultural  workers"  or  "speaking  to 
thousands  of  Delano's  striking  farm  work- 
ers." Millions  of  TV  viewers  and  readers  of 
metropolitan  dallies  naturally  envision  all 
kinds  of  deplorable  and  inadequate  school 
circumstances. 

As  Tliomas  Jefferson  so  astutely  com- 
mented to  the  founding  fathers  "The  suc- 
cess of  a  democracy  is  directly  dependent 
upon  an  informed  and  literate  citizen.  .  .  . 
therefore  requiring  a  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive public  .school  system".  This  charge  was 
accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delano 
Elementary  Schools  in  1954  when  they  agreed 
and  decreed  that  equal  educational  opportu- 
nltv  for  all  students  required  considerably 
more  than  equal  dollars  expended.  In  tact, 
it  might  very  well  require  unequal  expendi- 
tures in  favor  of  those  with  handicaps 
whether  they  be  physical,  mental,  emotional 
or  socio-economic  "They  agree  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  public  school  is  to  insiu-e  that 
each  student  will  most  nearly  meet  his  po- 
tential for  becoming  a  self-actuating  and 
productively  independent  American  citizen 
assuming  all  aspects  of  his  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities accorded  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  E.  Hefner. 

Superintend  eiit. 


1962.  Summer  school  provided  for  Fre- 
mont scliool,  both  remedial  and  enrichment 
fcubjects. 

1965.  Head  Start"  program  provided- 
some  210  children  participating.  First  one 
111  Kern  County.  Judged  "one  of  the  most 
outstanding"  visited  by  a  Head  Start  ex- 
pert. 

1966  Fremont  school  selected  by  John  I. 
Goodlad.  Dean.  UCLA  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  to  Join  19  other  southern  Call- 
f(jrnia  schools  in  his  'League  of  Cooperating 
Schools'  project.  Funded  by  the  I  D  E.A.  divi- 
sion   of    the   Kettering    loundatlon. 

1667.  Albany  Park-  Valle  Vista  schools 
(jpjied.  ream  teaching  complexes  with  no 
partitions  and  carpeted  fioors. 

1968.  The  Peacher  Education  Professional 
standards  division  of  the  NEA  visited  Albany 
P.irk  and  Valle  Vista  schools  and  selected 
them  to  Join  200  odd  demonstration  schools 
across  the  nation.  Schools  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  innovative  and  creative  pro- 
grams and  staff  practices 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCONTRACT- 
ING CONFERENCE  AND  WORK- 
SHOP  OUTSTANDING   SUCCESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


Delano  Union  School  District— Local  Ef- 
forts To  IMPROVE  Program  for  Disadvan- 
taged Children 

1950-52.  Emergency  provisional  creden- 
tialed  people— 35^^,  turnover^O-45'' . 
1965— provisional  credentials— 3 ''; ,  turn- 
over— 15'.'  . 

1952.  Parent-teacher  conferences  initiated 
to  establish  greater  home-school  rapport  Dis- 
trict-wide turnout — 60';  .  Fremont  and  Ell- 
ington—5^;).  1965  district-wide  turnout- 
88 ' ;  .  Fremont  school — 60  ;, . 

1953.  Master  building  improvement  pro- 
gram initiated. 

1953.  Mrs.  Afton  Nance.  State  Department, 
invited  to  assist  district  in  initiating  a  study 
10  improve  instructional  offerings. 

1954.  PTA  unit  established  at  Fremont 
school  in  hopes  of  increasing  Mexican -Ameri- 
can. Negro  participation  in  PTA  iu;tlvlties. 
Tltis  unit  now  as  active  as  any  in  commu- 
nity— iheir  annual  Spanish  dinner  is  the 
largest  PTA  money  raising  project  in  council. 

1954.  Loiig-term  program  initiated  for  up- 
grading the  professional  staff  and  improving 
their  status. 

1954.  Staff  visit  to  experimental  school  in 
Visalia  operating  on  Rosenberg  grant  to 
learn  ways  of  increasing  effectiveness  In 
teaching  the  Mexican- American  child. 

1954.  Pre-first  program  initiated. 

1959  Teacher  visitation  day  arranged  In 
order  that  staff  might  visit  Fresno  County 
schools  reported  to  have  strong  programs  for 
dis-advantaged    and    bl-Ungual    children. 

1960.  Delaved  reading  program  initiated. 

1960  Non-graded  primary  program  initi- 
ated to  provide  more  Individualized  and  con- 
tinuous instruction. 


I  IF    ILN.NLSSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Small  Business  Subcontracting  Con- 
fei-ence  and  Workshop  was  held  today  in 
the  hearing  room  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee. 

This  conference,  .six)nsored  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  brought 
together  the  giants  of  industry  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  accelerate  and  boost  the  volun- 
tary .subcontracting  program  for  small 
business. 

The  meeting  was  most  successful  and 
demonstrated  a  concern  by  big  business 
for  the  welfare  and  proerre.ss  of  .small 
business.  ^     . 

It  was  emphasized  that  big  busmess 
and  small  business  are  complementary 
in  01^  great  free  enterprise  system — 
both  have  their  purposes  and  function.s — 
both  have  certain  economic  areas  in 
which  they  perform  best. 

Administrator  Robeit  C.  Moot  of  the 
SBA  presented  awards  to  several  large 
industries  for  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
small  bu.siness  community  by  cosponsor- 
ing  a  nationwide  series  of  small  business 
subcontracting  conferences: 

Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  Mr.  Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.. 
president:  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  James  D.  Secrest.  executive  vice 
president:  National  Securities  Industrial 
A.ssociation.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Lyle.  presi- 
dent: Strategic  Industries  As.sociation. 
Mr.  Elmer  F.  Ward,  president. 

An  award  for  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice in  the  furtherance  of  .subcontracting 
to  small  business  was  awarded  by  SBA 
to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Dobb.^in.  vice  president 
for  materiel,  the  Boeing  Co. 

R.     E.     Dye     Manufacturing     Corp.. 
Breckenridge.  Tex.,  was  iiamed  National 
Small    Business    Subcontractor    of    the 
Year. 
Area  winners  were  as  follows: 
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Northeast  area,  American  Standard 
Products,  Inc.  Hartford.  Conn.  New 
Yorlc  area.  Lawrence  Aviation  Industries. 
Inc..  Port  Jefferson  Station.  N.Y.;  Middle 
Atlantic  area.  Duro  Manufacturing  Co., 
Folcroft.  Pa  .  Southeastern  area,  Dubie 
Clarlc  Co  .  Inc  ,  T^DCcoa.  Ga  .  Midwestern 
area,  Comet  Tool  k  Die  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo, ;  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Lyons  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Inc  ,  Lyorus,  Kar^.;  Pacific 
coastal  area.  Vidar  Corp.,  Mountain 
Vie'A.-.  Calif 

Speakers  for  the  conference  included 
\L:  Leo  C  Beebe,  executive  vice  chair- 
man, National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
•.vho  delivered  a  ringing  address  on  the 
re.'jponsibility  of  big  business  to  our  cities 
and  their  problems. 

Other  speakers  included  Senator  John 
J  Sp.^rkm.a.v,  chairman.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency;  Mr.  Law- 
rence C  McQuade,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerc'^,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  Mr. 
George  Vecchiett.  Director  of  Procure- 
ment. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  Mr.  J.  H.  Hanshue,  di- 
rector of.  materiel,  Lockhead-California 
Co..  Burbar.k.  Calif.;  H.  H.  Hawes.  Jr., 
director  of  materiel,  Ling-Temco-Vought 
Inc.  Dallas;  among  others. 

Mr.  Irving  Maness,  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Procurement  of  SBA,  pre- 
sided. 

Thii  conference  was  a  symbol  of  the 
partnership  that  must  exist  between  big 
business  and  small  business  if  our  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  is  to 
flourish. 

I  commend  those  who  arrantied  it — I 
commend  those  who  participated — I 
commend  the  conference  purposes  and 
objectives. 
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FREEDOM  IN  CZECHOSLOV.AKIA 


Maif  13,   19  68 


May   /.>.   I'jas 


TWO  DEDICATED  TEACHERS 

RETIRE 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
my  honor  on  Friday  next  at  La  Grange 
Hotel,  in  West  Islip,  N.Y..  to  be  present 
at  a  retirement  testimonial  for  two  of 
my  high  school  teachers,  and  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  memorialize  their  produc- 
tive careers  in  the  Record  of  this  great 
Congress. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  rapidly  moving 
world  events  we  often  forget  much  of 
the  past  and,  sadly,  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful friends  of  our  youth. 

Among  those  we  can  never  forget  are 
those  who  impressed  us  so  much,  our 
schoolteachers.  And  these  two  men,  Sam 
Dorfler  and  Leigh  Cadwallader,  I  can- 
not forget.  These  dedicated  men  with  38 
years  of  teaching  career  have  indeed  set 
an  example  for  not  only  their  present 
and  former  students,  but  for  the  teachers 
of  today 

These  men  were  hard  taskmasters,  but 
they  exacted  both  hard  work  and  disci- 
pline, but  earned  the  affection  of  all  of 
us.  May  they  go  on  to  greater  successes 
in  whatever  their  endeavors. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

K     N'EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  ominous  movement  of  troops  through 
the  ancient  Polish  corridor,  this  time  in 
the  direction  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
border,  strikes  with  terror  at  the  heaits 
of  the  people  of  central  Europe.  Tliis 
show  of  Soviet  militai-y  force,  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia are  enjoying  new  measures  of 
freedom,  is  clearly  calculated  to  create 
apprehension  among  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian people  who  can  never  forget  the 
shocking  and  coldblooded  destruction 
by  the  Nazis  of  their  village  of  Lidice, 
in  June  1942;  nor  forget  the  fate  of 
Budapest  when  Hungary  resisted  Soviet 
dictatorship  repression  in  1956. 

At  least  tentatively  the  Soviet  troop 
movements  in  Poland  have  been  de- 
scribed as  routine  maneuvers.  Yet  this 
description  must  be  measured  against 
evident  nervousness  in  both  Poland  and 
East  Germany  over  the  rising  tide  of 
freedom  in  Communist  Czechoslovakia, 
coupled  with  sudden  and  unexplained 
trips  to  Moscow  by  Communist  leaders 
in  Czechoslovakia,  who  have  unleashed 
these  new  forces  of  freedom. 

Indeed,  the  Communist  leaders  in 
Poland  and  in  East  Germany  have 
cause  for  their  nen'ousness.  Ideas  of 
freedom  are  contagious,  and  neither 
Gomulka  in  Poland,  nor  Ulbricht  in  East 
Germany,  can  view  the  futiu-e  with 
equanimity,  since  they  have  experienced 
in  their  own  lands  and  on  the  part  of 
their  own  peoples  insistent  demands  for 
freedom  and  liberty. 

There  is  a  unique  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Czecholslovakia 
which  gives  special  meaning  to  events  in 
that  country.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son played  a  vital  role  in  the  creation  of 
that  nation  after  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  Tliomas  Masaryk,  the  George  Wash- 
ington of  that  nation.  Eduard  Benes.  his 
successor,  and  Jan  Masaryk,  his  son, 
maintained  intimate  oflBcial  and  per- 
sonal ties  with  the  United  States  and 
with  the  American  people. 

Even  before  the  Czechoslovakian  na- 
tion was  formally  established,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  inspired  the  people  of. 
that  region  developed  close  bonds  of 
affection  between  them  and  America. 
The  great  Czechoslovakian  compKJser, 
Anton  Dvorak,  lived  for  3  years  in  the 
United  States.  And  it  was  here  that  he 
composed  his  "Symphony  From  the  New 
World,"  a  musical  work  that  is  as  Ameii- 
can  as  the  Negro  spiritual  and  as  uni- 
versal as  humanity. 

That  same  spirit  of  freedom  is  voiced 
by  Karel  Capek  in  his  play  "R.  U.  R.," 
which,  with  Elmer  Rice's  "The  Adding 
Machine,"  stands  as  the  drama's  most 
eloquent  indictment  of  the  dehumaniz- 
ing process  of  an  industrialized  and  ma- 
chine oriented  society. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  that  nation 
and  its  people,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  its  present  leaders  are  preE>ared  to 
respond  vigorously  and  affirmatively  to 


popular  demands  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  and  for  freedom  to  citicize  the 
acts  and  conduct  of  governmental  offi- 
cials. Tlie  quality  of  the  cataclysmic 
changes  taking  place  there  was  clearly 
set  forth  at  a  public  ceremony  last  week 
by  President  Ludvik  Svoboda,  who  said: 
We  have  set  ourselves  the  goal  ui  demo- 
cratic regeneration  of  our  society.  We  are 
setting  out  to  create  a  new  type  of  socialist 
democracy,  a  democracy  which  will  lend  sup- 
port to  the  full  development  of  the  human 
personality. 

These  are  strange  words  for  a  leader 
of  a  Communist  state  and  even  stranger 
when  accompanied  by  clear-cut  actions 
pointing  m  that  direction.  I  know  that 
all  Americans  hope  that  the  people  of 
this  nation  will  \ye  permitted  to  move  to- 
ward their  .new  goals,  without  pressures 
of  Soviet  threats  and  troop  movements. 
The  tramc  history  of  that  nation  makes 
it  imperative  that  it  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  the  aspirations  of  its 
people. 


•OILING  THE  DRAWBRIDGE"— AN 
ADDRESS  BY  STEPHEN  J.  TRACH- 
TENBERG  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  US,  COMMI.SSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION.  AT  THE  IITH  WASH- 
INGTON LEGISLATIVE  SEMINAR 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 
OF  SETTLEMENTS  AND  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CENTERS,  MARCH  25, 
1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TTVES 
Wednei:day.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve many  Members  will  be  interested 
in  a  most  iniormative  address  by  Ste- 
phen J.  Trachtenberg,  special  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
at  the  11th  Washington  Legislative 
Seminar  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers 
on  March  25.  1968. 

Mr.  Trachtenberg's  remarks  point  to 
the  essential  role  that  community 
groups  and  service  organizations  are 
called  upon  to  play  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  recent  Federal  programs  aimed  at 
improving  our  Nation's  schools. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
address,    entitled    "Oiling     the    Draw- 
bridge," in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Oiling  the  Drawbridge 

A  little  over  2  years  ago  when  Commis- 
sioner Howe  took  office,  the  national  dialogue 
about  American  education  was  already  in  full 
swing.  Throughout  each  session  of  the  88th, 
89th,  and  90th  Congresses,  this  conversation 
continually  explored  aspects  of  the  expand- 
ing, changing  role  of  the  schools  In  our  so- 
ciety. The  challenge  of  growth  and  revision 
has  been  sounded  by  laymen  and  by  persons 
well-known  In  the  education  community, 
throvigh  individual  and  group  panels,  con- 
ferences, and  through  the  other  varied  means 
of  communication  within  the  .American 
scene. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  it  has  become 
apparent  that,  in  the  past  decade,  some  of  our 
schools  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  some  of 
their  constituents  as  institutions  resembling 
fortresses,  castles,  and  even  Islands.  It  was 
striking  to  note  that  there  were  those  among 


the  people  who  thought  that  the  schools  had 
become  the  means  by  which  some  students 
were  isolated  from  society,  rather  ilian  the 
means  by  which  these  students  were  brought 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  world  In  which 
they  live.  ■Portresses"  and  ■castles"  tradi- 
tionally have  suggested  places  ot  refuge 
against  attacking  armies  -Islands"  have  been 
symbolic  of  institutions  which  choose  not  to 
know  their  neighbors.  Swift's  satire  on  the 
wanderings  of  Gulliver  points  to  the  lack  of 
wisdom  in  such  a  policy. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  will  ever  return  to 
the  isolatlonlstlc  circumstance.  Yet,  a  few 
short  years  ago  some  oljservers  argued  that 
we  had  begun  to  skirt  dangerously  at  the 
edge  of  a  situation  which  could  have  led  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  to  just  such  an 
isolation  of  one  of  our  most  singular  institu- 
tions— our  schools. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Con- 
gress began  to  respond  to  the  voters'  artlc\i- 
lated  demand  for  action — to  see  to  it  that 
such  an  isolation  never  be  allowed  to  take 
root. 

BETTER    .SCHOOLS    FOR    LOW-INCOME    AREAS     AND 
EARLY    CHILDHOOD    EDVCATION 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  you  know,  estab- 
lished a  program  for  support  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  based  upon  the  number  ot 
children  from  low-income  families  residing 
in  the  area  to  be  served.  Its  purpose  has  been 
to  raise  the  quality  of  education  and  serv- 
ices offered  to  children  in  these  low-income 
areas.  To  dale,  the  progress  that  has  been 
.achieved  through  this  billion  dollar  program 
has  been  remarkable.  Many  preschool  pro- 
grams lipve  been  initiated  under  this  title. 
Tliey  involve  the  use  of  teacher-aides  in  the 
classroom,  community  aides  to  better  school- 
parent  ties,  specially  organized  and  equipped 
classrooms,  and  classes  for  parents  of  pre- 
schoolers on  mental  health,  proper  physical 
hygiene  for  children,  and  things  as  simple 
;is  home-planning  and  budgeting.  More  than 
9  million  disadvantaged  children  in  80  per- 
cent of  the  school  districts  in  this  country 
have  t>een  served  through  this  program.  Sud- 
denly both  halves  of  the  class  got  to  use 
Crest! 

The  most  important  features  of  this  pro- 
gram, however,  cannot,  I  suggest,  be  measured 
quantitatively.  It  is  here,  I  think,  that  the 
positions    of    those   who   worry   about   cost- 
effectiveness  are  sometimes  mistakenly  over- 
stated. I  believe  that  one  can't  measure  hu- 
man programs  and  values  in  terms  of  dollars 
expended,   with   exactly    the   same   precision 
that  one  might  examine,  say.  weapons  de- 
velopment. For  the  quiet  revolution  that  Title 
I  has  started  is  just  beginning  to  change  the 
fact   of   education   in   our   nation's    poverty 
areas.  For  the  first  time,  because  of  Title  I 
programs,  school  administrators,  government 
officials,  community  leaders,  and  other  pub- 
lic officials  have  begun  to  agree  that  children 
must   be   healthy   and  well-fed   if   they   are 
to  learn  and  learn  well.  For  the  arst  time, 
community  organizations  have  realized  that 
the   schools  have   a   great   need   for   all   the 
talents   that   can   be   put  to  work   to  serve 
.school   children.   Furthermore,   for   the   first 
time  all  the  schools  in  a  community  liave 
Jointly  examined  the  routes  that  might  lead 
to  the  best  possible  education  for  education- 
ally  disadvantaged   students   in   their   given 
area.  You  might  say  then  that  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Education    Act 
of    1965    provided    the   vehicle   to   open   the 
doors   of   the   school-fortress    and   to    bring 
the  community  into  the  schools.  It  has  oiled 
the  drawbridge  and  brought  it  down. 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .'Vet  has  also  Initiated  its  own 
revolution,  though  it  could  hardly  be  termed 
a  q-uiet  one.  Innovative  school  programs  and 
services  have  brought  Increased  educational 
opportunity  to  an  estimated  10  million  chll- 
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dren,  classroom  teachers,  and  parents.  Proj- 
ects have  been  funded  in  areas  ranging  from 
preschool  education  to  coordination  and 
integration  of  urban  and  suburban  school 
programs.  In  particular,  projects  related  to 
national  concerns  were  encouraged  under 
Title  III,  as  some  of  the  most  pressing  na- 
tional concerns  are  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities,  meet  the  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities, and  coordinate  all  community  re- 
sources lor  metropolitan  areas. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  three 
example  projects  funded  this  past  year  under 
Title  III.  The  first  of  these  Is  an  outgoing 
project  for  Exemplary  Education  for  Early 
Childhood  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  supported 
by  $352,674  In  Federal  funds.  The  purpose  of 
the  project  Is  to  develop  a  program  in  early 
childhood  education  which  would  plan  and 
design  curricula  for  learning,  construct  indi- 
vidualized programs  for  the  students,  develop 
student  teaching  programs  in  conjunction 
with  Colorado  State  College  and  retraining 
programs  lor  teachers  and  aides.  It  is  hoped 
that  through  this  project  a  working  model  for 
other  school  systems  will  emerge  and  thus 
be  available  for  the  Initiation  of  other  proj- 
ects m  early  childhood  education. 

One  of  the  most  important  facets  of  this 
project  has  been  the  coordination  with  a  full- 
year  Headstart  program.  Involving  approxi- 
mately 200  children  from  deprived  areas.  The 
WeldCountv  Community  Center  Founda- 
tion. Colorado  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, private  schools,  a  new  nurserv  school. 
the  Weld  County  Welfare  Department,  the 
City  of  Greeley  and  the  Greeley  Medical  As- 
sociation have  all  become  Involved  In  this 
project,  as  well 

The  second  project  I  would  like  to  discuss 
is  one  that  is  still  in  the  planning  stages  In 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  The  project  Is  one 
for  establishing  Early  Childhood  Education 
Demonstration  Schools  and  will  develop  a 
demonstration  center  for  pre-prlmary  chil- 
dren aged  3  to  5.  The  purpose  of  the  center 
is  to  raise  the  educational-readiness  level 
of  culturally  deprived  children,  to  provide  a 
directed  teaching  setting  to  prepare  teach- 
ers, to  determine  and  demonstrate  use  of 
parents,  staff,  and  helping  agencies,  and  to 
demonstrate  effective  use  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  materials.  This  project,  once  again, 
will  depend  largely  on  coordination  with  the 
many  and  varied  resources  of  the  community 
for  Its  success.  Community  organizations 
that  will  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in- 
clude the  Sumter  Child  Study  Project,  Child 
Health  and  Welfare  .\ssoclatlon.  Junior  Wel- 
fare League.  Crippled  Children  Society,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  mention  Just 
a  few  of  the  groups  Involved. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  describe  a  project 
In  Newton,  Massachusetts  for  A  Cooperative 
Program  of  Education  Between  Urban  and 
Suburban  Schools  This  project,  which  was 
funded  for  .$259,500.  was  designed  for  ap- 
proximately 200  Boston  students.  The  pu- 
pils are  from  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  the  city  and  are  attending  schools 
in  nelghlx)rlng  suburban  communities.  Once 
entered  in  a  suburban  school,  the  children 
continue  -with  their  future  education  in  that 
community. 

As  you  can  see.  all  of  these  programs  are 
significant  In  terms  of  expanding  the  con- 
cept of  education  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
neighborhood  to  Include  education  which 
encompasses  the  entire  scope  of  resources  In 
a  community.  A  little  over  two  years  ago 
they  were  non-exlst€nt.  Now  they  are  a 
reality,  and,  I  believe,  a  first  step  in  a  posi- 
tive direction. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.Amendments  of  1967  introduced  changes  to 
this  basic  Title  III  program  which  are  of  In- 
terest both  to  community  organizations  and 
to  the  regular  school  systems.  Title  III  as  ori- 
ginally enacted  was  a  program  of  direct 
grants  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
the  local  school  districts.  Projects  were  fl- 
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nanced  solely  by  the  Federal  government. 
Stale  Departments  reviewed  the  projects  be- 
fore final   approval   was  given. 

As  the  law  reads  today,  starting  July  1, 
1968,  State  educational  agencies  will  ad- 
minister 75  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds;  the  US.  Office  of  Education  will  ad- 
minister only  25  percent.  In  1970,  State  edu- 
cational agencies  will  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  the  program. 
Most  Important,  however,  is  the  system  au- 
thorized by  the  law  for  administration  of 
the  program.  Beginning  In  1968.  State  Advi- 
sory Councils,  broadly  representative  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  State, 
will  be  established  to  advise  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  preparation  of  State 
plans  and  in  policy  matters,  ms  well  as  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  each  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  the  State  plan 
This  is  the  point  where  orgarUzatlons  such 
as  yours  become  extremely  Important  to  the 
continuation  of  this  high-quality  program. 

As  you  might  liavc  noticed  clurine  my  ex- 
planation of  ongoing  projects,  many  such 
projects  are  In  the  planning  stages  The  US. 
Office  of  Education,  In  carrying  out  Its  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  lor  Title  III, 
relied  heavily  on  advice  from  outside  non- 
Government  consultants  and  from  Interested 
community  agencies  in  deciding  which  proj- 
ects to  fund  and  In  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  projects.  Tills  responsibility  will  now 
be  shifted  to  Stale  educational  agencies.  They 
will  need  the  assl6t;iiice  of  persons  Interested 
in  reaching  children  of  all  .iges,  and  p-irtlc- 
ul.irly,  those  children  who  come  from  low- 
income  areas.  It  will  be  up  to  community 
organizations  to  contribute  their  special 
competence  to  the  State  Advisory  Councils 
and  to  encourage  the  States  to  see  that 
projects  similar  to  those  that  I  mentioned 
continue  to  be  funded.  Only  through  such 
Involvement  will  the  23,000  school  systems 
of  the  United  States  be  able  to  continue 
their  current  planning  projects  as  opera- 
tional programs,  utilizing  the  full  resources 
of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students. 

Moving  on  to  another  program  of  vital 
interest  In  the  area  of  both  early  childhood 
education  ;md  of  better  schools  for  low- 
income  areas,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  our 
Headstart  Follow  Through  Program  which 
launched  30  pilot  programs  for  the  sch'wl 
year  1967-68.  The  central  concept  of  the 
Follow  Through  Proaram  is  to  bring  together 
the  resources  of  school,  community  and 
family  to  help  the  child.  Among  the  major 
criteria  for  appr.^vai  of  the  Follow  Through 
projects  were  fullest  possible  social  and 
economic  diversity,  comprehensive  instrtic- 
Llonal,  nutritional,  health,  psychological  and 
aoclal  services,  .-^nd  maximum  use  of  school 
and  neighborhood  facilities — recreational, 
welfare,  cultural,  and  social.  Both  local  edii- 
catlon  agencies  and  community  .action 
agencies  in  special  cases  operate  these  full- 
year  programs  in  cities  across  the  nation 
;rom  Buffalo.  New  York  to  Tampa,  Florida, 
and  Irom  Morgantown.  West  Virginia  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  More  than  Sll  million 
is  slated  to  be  Invested  in  this  program  dur- 
ing the  1968-69  school  year. 

From  this  description  of  the  program,  you 
can  see  just  ho'w  the  total  concept  of  the 
community-centered  school  is  evolving,  and 
how  important  community  action  is  In  carry- 
ing out  these  projects,  for  which  we  have 
such  great  expectations  Once  again.  I  make 
my  special  plea  for  your  involvement  in 
bringing  about  the  success  of  such  programs. 
Another  new  program  that  I  would  like 
to  explore  at  this  time  Is  the  S30  million 
demonstration  program  for  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  youth  from 
dropping  out  of  school.  Under  the  legislation 
included  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  educaticnal  agencies  in  lu-ban 
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or  rural  areas  which  have  a  high  f>ercent- 
age  ot  children  from  low-Income  families 
and  hl?h  percentage  of  dropouts.  Funds 
would  be  used  for  projects  involving  the  use 
of  Innovative  methods  systems,  materials,  or 
programs  which  show  promise  of  reducing 
the  number  of  children  who  do  not  com- 
plete their  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion Projects  must  be  evaluated  for  effective- 
ness and  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency.  Once  again,  community 
org.\nlzatlons  will  play  an  Important  role  In 
the  operation  of  this  program.  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers  could  be  very  ef- 
fective m  interviewing  students  and  in  en- 
couraging them  to  participate  In  the  new 
projects.  Perhaps  by  working  together,  your 
organization's  representatives  and  the  local 
school  officials  could  begin  to  make  up  for 
the  ye;us  wasted  by  youngsters  who  drop  out 
of  .school  prematurely 

Finally,  the  last  program  I  would  like  to 
discuss  In  the  area  of  elementary'  and  second- 
ary education  Is  the  Talent  Search  Program 
authorized  under  section  408  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  This  p'o- 
grajn  provides  for  grants  or  contracts  with 
universities  and  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions to  Identify  qualified  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  to  encourage  them 
to  complete  secondary  school.  Projects  would 
also  encourage  students  to  enter  Into  poet- 
secondary  educational  training,  and  would 
urge  secondary  school  or  college  dropouts  of 
demonstrated  aptitude  to  re-enter  educa- 
tional programs.  Including  post-secondary 
school  programs.  Contracts  cannot  exceed 
« 10.000  per  year 

An  exajnple  of  the' work  that  Is  being  car- 
ried out  by  non-profit  organizations  under 
this  authority  Is  the  project  based  In  Tren- 
-.^n  N'ex  Jersey  There,  the  Trenton  Action 
Bour.d  project  is  working  as  one  component 
>:  United  Progress.  Incorporated.  The  project 
xorks  with  150  underachieving  Inner-clty 
boys  employing  the  educational  theories  of 
the  British  Outward  Bound  training,  along 
with  intensive  guidance  services.  Strongly 
.Ulenated  youngsters  from  the  Trenton 
ghetto  are  given  the  chance  to  experience 
success  in  activities  such  as  canoeing,  moun- 
tain climbing,  and  other  strenuous  out-of- 
doors  activities  Children  are  also  taken  on 
cultural  and  scientific  excursions,  and  given 
guidance  In  career-planning  and  post-sec- 
ondary educational  opportunities,  as  part  of 
the  project. 

BETTER    SESVICES    FOR    LOW-INCOME 
COMMUNITIES 

Moving  to  the  area  of  adult  education,  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  passed  in  November, 
1965.  marked  the  second  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  bring  the  school  and  the 
community  closer  together.  Title  I  of  the  bill, 
the  Community  Services  and  Continuing 
Education  Programs,  was  to  assist  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems  such  as  housing,  pwverty, 
government,  recreation,  employment  youth 
opportunities,  transportation,  health,  and 
land  use.  The  program  Is  administered 
through  State  boaxds  under  a  State  plan 
which  gives  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  strengthen  their  community  service 
program. 

This  vear  the  Administration  is  proposing 
In  its  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
iHR.  15067)  that  10  percent  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  for  this  Title  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experimental 
or  pilot  projects.  Grants  may  be  made  to  both 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  pub- 
lic or  private  non-profit  organizations  In  the 
instances  when  they  may  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution. 

An  example  of  the  kinds  of  projects  sup- 
ported through  this  program  is  one  that  was 
conducted  by  San  Diego  Junior  College  In 
California  The  total  cost  of  the  program 
was  350,000;  75  percent  supplied  from  the 
Federal  government  and  25  fjercent  supplied 
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from  general  college  funds.  The  program  was 
designed  for  older  persons  to  widen  self- 
limiting  attitudes  and  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  trained  workers  helping  them  to  over- 
come unsatisfactory  living  conditions.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  project  In- 
volved training  the  staffs  of  community 
agencies  in  the  counseling  of  older  persons 
about  soclaJ-securlty,  Medicare,  legal  services, 
and   educational   and   artistic   opportunities. 

Another  project  funded  under  Title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  was  one  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Hawaii  The  need  for  a 
more  Informed  public  regarding  policy  mat- 
ters was  met  with  organized  public  discus- 
sions and  dialogues  on  pwllcy  Issues.  Qualified 
Individuals  discussed  issues  on  radio,  televi- 
sion and  in  open  meetings. 

With  the  passage  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  include  organizations  outside  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters could  actively  participate  In  .setting  up 
projects  in  the  communities  where  such 
services  are  so  desperately  needed. 

Still  another  program  In  which  nonprofit 
;  organizations  may  participate  is  the  S8  mil- 
lion special  projects  program  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966.  This  year,  the  Admin- 
istration Is  proposing  In  its  Partnership  for 
Learning  and  Earning  Act  of  1968  (HR. 
150661  that  the  set-aside  for  these  projects 
be  doubled  because  they  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful One  example  of  a  project  conducted 
by  a  non-profit  private  organization  is  that 
administered  by  the  Laborers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  local  423  lAFLr- 
CIO>  Columbus.  Ohio.  This  union  local  is 
developing  an  occupationally-orlented  Adult 
Basic  Education  program  for  union  members 
and  prospective  members.  The  project  is  tak- 
ing place  In  a  learning  center  in  a  union 
hall  and  is  designed  to  have  four  cycles.  The 
first  cycle  Includes  classes  two  nights  per 
week  using  Job-oriented  materials  for  in- 
struction in  the  classes.  The  teachers,  trained 
for  adult  basic  education,  have  been  oriented 
to  the  problems  of  the  trade  and  of  the  con- 
struction workers.  The  program  Is  also  oper- 
ating with  the  close  cooperation  of  union 
officials,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  and 
the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  if  the  funding  for 
these  projects  Is  doubled,  more  non-profit 
private  organizations  will  be  Involved  in 
projects,  such  as  the  one  I  Just  described. 
People  outside  the  regular  school  system  have 
done  much  recruitment  of  students  and 
orientation  of  teachers  in  special  projects. 
with  Innovative  approaches  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  adult  Illiteracy. 

Further,  the  State  agencies  responsible 
for  adult  education  (usually  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education)  also  expend  funds 
for  special  projects  which  may  be  conducted 
through  private  nonprofit  organizations. 
They.  too.  find  it  necessary  and  wise  to  con- 
sult the  officials  and  memberships  of  com- 
munity organizations  In  formulating  speclsrl 
projects  for  adult  education. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Title  I 
of  the  Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earn- 
ing Act  of  1968  authorizes  $15  million  for 
special  projects  In  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  Local  educational  agencies  would 
submit  project  applications  to  the  State 
agencies  responsible  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. State  agencies  would  then  forward 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  projects 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who  would 
take  the  final  administrative  action. 

Although  these  projects  must  be  funded 
through  local  educational  agencies,  they  will 
be  heavily  dependent  on  the  communities 
In  which  they  are  located  If  they  are  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  set  forth  In  the  legisla- 
tion Of  special  interest  to  an  organization 
such  as  yours  would  be  the  suggestions  for 
work  experience  programs  established  under 
the  special  projects  section.  These  programs 
would  Include  cooperative  work  programs, 
financial  assistance  to  needy  students,  and 
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volunteer  work  of  social  value  to  the  com- 
munity. These  programs  would  be  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  student's  educational  pro- 
gram with  credit,  grades  and  all  experience 
recorded  ,is  a  part  of  the  student's  cumula- 
tive record.  Preference  In  compensated  work 
under  such  programs  or  projects  would  be 
given  to  students  from  low-Income  families. 

Finally,  I  want  to  list  just  a  few  other 
programs  which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  to 
deal  with  problems  occasioned  by  school 
desegregation.  Technical  assistance  is  pro- 
vided directly  to  local  school  systems  by 
grants  to  school  boards  and  by  short-term  or 
regular  session  institutes  at  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Technical  assistance  is  pro- 
vided directly  to  school  systems  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Equal  Educational  Opportimltles 
professional  staff  assigned  to  regional  offices 
and  to  the  Washington  Office.  As  of  the  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  1967.  270  grants  and  Institutes 
projects  have  been  supported. 

In  addition  to  providing  assistance  to 
school  districts  through  grants  to  local  boards 
and  institutes,  the  Title  IV  program  supports 
two  other  functions  which  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Through  University  Desegregation 
.Assistance  Centers,  a  continuing  source  of 
consultation  and  training  expertise  is  made 
available  to  school  districts  in  the  university 
area.  Currently  12  stich  centers  are  in  opera- 
tion. 

State  technical  assistance  tinlts  in  educa- 
tion agencies  are  also  fully  or  partially 
ftmded  under  Title  IV  Ten  State  technical 
assistance  units  have  been  established  to 
carry  out  primary  leadership  and  other  re- 
sponsibility in  school  desegregation  matters. 

The  programs  of  the  Education  Professions 
Development  .Act  and  the  Teacher  Corps  deal 
wuh  training  teachers  for  all  children  in  the 
schools,  and  m  particular,  with  training 
teachers  and  subprafessional  aides  to  deal 
with  children  in  deprived  areas.  In  the  fu- 
ture, these  teachers  and  aides  will  contribute 
greatly  to  higher  quality  education  and  serv- 
ices for  the  children  of  the  disadvantaged. 

I  think  that  this  listing  fairly  well  covers 
the  programs  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
of  interest  to  community  organizations  con- 
cerned with  higher  quality  education  in  the 
nation's  schools,  and  particular  in  areas 
where  the  standards  of  living  may  fall  far 
below  the  national  average.  I  might  add  that 
all  of  these  programs  would  be  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  participation  of  the  members 
represented  here  today  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers.  Your  local  school 
board.  Junior  and  community  colleges,  and 
universities,  as  well  .as  community  action 
.igencies.  are  the  people  to  contact  for  infor- 
tnatlon  concerning  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams. They  are  activelv  seeking  assistance 
in  mailing  the  concept  of  a  community 
school — that  is.  a  school  where  the  commti- 
nity  feels  free  to  join  in  and  help  in  this 
important  business  of  education — a  reality. 
They  are  trying  to  build  bridges  to  the  is- 
land or  fortress  school,  in  order  to  dispel  for- 
ever the  image  of  locked  gates  and  darkened 
classrooms  from  the  .minds  of  the  .American 
people.  They  are  looking  for  people  to  meet 
them  half-way  in  their  search.  Tlie  rest  is  up 
to  vou. 
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THE  "PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG. 

MR,  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    10  W.^ 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
114th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 


OF     ILMN'a.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Sjieaker,  recently 
two  American  veterans'  organizations, 
one  of  Polish-Americans,  and  one  of 
Amerifan  Jew.s.  joined  m  containing  the 
mounting  wave  of  anti-Semitism  being 
presently  conducted  by  the  Communist 
Government  ot  Poland  against  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  Poland. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  include  in  the 
Record  today  a  release  issued  by  these 
two  fine  American  veterans'  organiza- 
tions because  it  put,s  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  contempt  that  all  Americans 
have  against  the  present  Communist 
regime  m  Poland  for  its  .scandalous  ef- 
fort to  make  the  Jewish  people  the  .scape- 
goat for  its  own  failures. 

The  joint  release  follows: 
Polish  and  Jewish  Veterans  Organizations 
Jointly  Condemn  Polish  Anti-Semitism 

Washington — Two  American  veterans  or- 
ganizations, one  Polish-American  and  one  of 
American  Jews,  today  Joined  in  condemning 
the  mounting  wave  of  Polish  antl-SemltIsm 
sweeping  that  unhappy  country. 

Joseph  L.  Pudlo.  Jr..  National  Commander 
of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans. 
USA,  and  Samuel  Samuels,  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
USA  decried  the  vicious  scapegoatlng  of  the 
remaining  Jews  of  Poland,  the  few  thousand 
left  after  brutal  decimation  by  the  Nazis,  as 
allegedly  responsible  for  the  ferment  in 
Poland  today. 

•The  common  ties  that  bind  our  two  vet- 
terans  groups,  our  Americanism  and  our 
service  In  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war.  emphasize  our  joint  voice 
crying  out  against  the  bloodless  genocide 
threatening  Polish  Jewry  today,"  stated  the 
two  National  Commanders. 

•■On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising,  when  the  brutal  Nazi  dic- 
tatorship murdered  most  of  Warsaw's  Jewry 
while  another  brutal  dictatorship,  the  Com- 
munists, stood  by  m  acquiescence.  It  is  a 
doubly  grievous  blow  to  Justice  and  harmony 
among  men  that  people  should  still  be  per- 
sectited  solely  because  of  their  faith." 

Americans  of  all  backgrounds  and  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  were  urged  by  the  Na- 
tional Commanders  of  the  Polish  Legion  and 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  America  publicly 
to  protest  the  persecution  of  Polish  Jews  by 
the  Communists. 

National  Commanders  Pudlo  and  Samuels 
also  warned  against  the  possibility  of  the 
deceptive  trap  lurking  in  Gomulka's  "offer" 
to  allow  Polish  Jews  to  emigrate  at  will.  Too 
often,  warned  the  two  National  Commanders, 
similar  Communist  "offers"  have  resulted 
in  the  Jews  being  marked  as  "enemies  of  the 
state"  when  they  signed  up  for  the  promised 
emigration. 

The  Joint  statement  of  the  two  National 
Commanders  marked  the  first  time  that  these 
two  national  veterans  organizations  In  the 
United  States  had  Joined  In  a  common 
declaration. 

The  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 
represent  the  more  than  one  million  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  who  have  served  the 
U.S.  in  American  wars. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  is  the  oldest  active  war 
veterans  organization  in  the  country. 


OF    UOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kipling  or 
someone  wrote: 

It  ain't  the  eavy  'aulln'  wot  'urt£  the 
osses  oofs  but  the  ammer  ammer  'i'mmer 
on  the  'ard  'Ighway. 

Whether  or  not  the  public  relations 
buildup  on  the  rich  man's  promoted 
Poor  Peoples  March  has  affected  any- 
one's conscience,  one  thing  is  for  sure. 
The  mule  lovers  of  America  are  stirred 
up  and  rising  in  protest. 

Imagine  50  i)Oor  mules — jerked  out  oi 
their  normal  livelihood  of  doing  little 
or  nothing— shod  and  exploited  in  the 
hot  Sim  to  walk  those  blistering  hot  high- 
ways nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  Wash- 
ington. .        ^ 

All  this  just  for  publicity.  Can  you 
imagine  the  pain  those  poor  mules  must 
by  now  feel— mile  after  mile  on  those 
newly  shod  feet.  Surely  no  one.  especially 
poor"  people,  believe  in  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Where  is  the  Humane  Society? 
What  civil  rights  for  mules? 

What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the 
mules,  when  and  if  they  survive  the 
trek''  Will  thev  be  liumanely  done  away 
with'  behind  the  scenes  or.  as  suggested 
bv  Congres.sman  Abernethy.  be  freed  to 
graze  on  the  White  House  grounds- 
jackasses  with  mules— perfect  together- 
ness. ,  ,, 

I    include    a   mule    i-eport    from    the 
Atlanta   Constitution   for   May    12   and 
Drew  Pearson's  column  of  May  15  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
I  From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution,  May 

12,  1968] 
March  to  Washington  :  Poor  Polks  May  Be 

HELPED,   BUT  WHAT   ABOUT  THOSE   MCLES? 

I  don't  know  whether  the  conscience  of 
America  has  vet  been  stirred  by  the  Poor 
Folks'  march  on  Washington,  but  I  do  know 
this:  Tlie  mule  lovers  of  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  rise  up. 

Mr  Henry  Troutman.  for  example,  the 
noted  barrister,  who  used  to  plow  what,  m 
his  time,  was  known  either  as  a  Jar-head,  or 
a  hard  tall,  in  the  deep  loamy  bottomlands 
of     Northwest     Georgia,     was     particularly 

moved.  ti.„_„ 

Did  anvbodv  know,  inquired  Mist  Henry, 
how  manV  blacksmiths  It  would  take  to  keep 
shoes  on  all  those  mules  as  they  moved  over 
the  asphalt  and  concrete  highways  from 
Marks.  Miss.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 

And  how  manv  veterinarians  it  would  take 
to  keep  rubbing  iiniment  on  those  mules'  sore 
and  aching  muscles? 

Half  of  those  mules.  Mlsf  Henry  said,  would 
be  string-halted  in  no  time.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  keep  a  mule  shod  when  he  was 
merely  pulling  a  cotton  wagon  on  the  hard 
pan  of  a  clav  road,  Mlsf  Henry  said. 

You  try  to  walk  him  down  a  black-top  road 
and  he'd  pull  up  lame  or  cast  a  shoe  before 
you  could  say  scat. 

The  mules-  plight  also  brought  a  letter 
from  my  old  friend.  Col.  John  M.  Vlrden.  late 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  before  that,  the 
son  of  a  noted  mule  fancier  in  Bug  Tussle, 

Okla. 

"If  the  mules'  feet  withstand  that  long 
pull  from  Mississippi,  which  I  doubt,  they'll 
very  possibly  wind  up  In  the  Army's  care 
out  at  Ft.  Myer  or  Belvoir,  where  a  certain 


number   of   the   ceremonial    horses   used   In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  are  cared  for. 
Col.   Vlrden   wrote. 

"But  50  mules?  !  !  Hell,  the  Army  has  not 
seen  50  mules  In  one  bunch  since  Merrills 
Marauders  marched  out  of  Ghamo  In  the 
Burma  campaign  of  1944.  And  we  wound  up 
having  to  eat  those  mules  when  they  broke 
down  under  the  heavy  packloads  of  ammo 
and  the  mountain  guns. 

■Mule  meat  Is  not  bad,  about  like  horse, 
though  mavbe  a  little  more  coarse-grained 
and  stringier  God  knows  it  beat  that  water 
buffalo,  which  Is  tougher  than  sole  leather 
regardless  of   how   you   cook   it. 

"But  It  was  such  a  pity— for  those  were 
the  finest  mules  Td  ever  seen,  and  I  grew 
up  with  mules.  My  father  bred,  and  raised 
mules.  I  can't  remember  when  we  did  not 
have  a  Jack  and  a  herd  of  brood  mares 
and  a  bunch  of  mealy-nosed  mule  colts 
every  spring. 

•Incidentally,  in  the  small  world  depart- 
ment ...  the  other  day  1  was  talking  to  Dr. 
Keeler,  the  vet  who  looks  after  my  tomcat, 
and  he  asked  me  where  I  was  in  the  war. 
When  I  said  in  the  CBI  ...  the  whole  bit 
out  there  In  confusion  beyond  imagination 
Doc.  Keeler  said  I  took  a  whole  shipload 
of  the  finest  Missouri  mules  to  Calcutta  in 
late  1943  .  .  .  purtlest  animals  I  ever  saw 
and  the  meanest;  If  they  couldn't  bite 
me  they'd  kick  me.  If  they  couldn't  kick  me 
they'd  step  on  my  foot. 

"A    year   later   1    heard    that    not   one    of 
those  fine  mules  ever  came  back  alive  . 
those  the  damn  Army  did  not  work  to  death 
they  ate.  .  .  ." 

■  Those  were  our  mules  all  right  But 

I  doubt  if  these  starving  poor  people'  Broth- 
er Abernalhy  is  leading  into  Washington 
would  eat  a  mule. 

•So.  somebody  had  better  figure  out  'Ahat 
to  do  with  50  Mlssis-slppl  mules  during  this 
camp-in.  .  My  deepest  sympathy  is  with 
them" 

Col.  Vlrden  and  Mlsf  Henry  both  spoke 
so  feelingly,  thai  I  got  the  definite  impres- 
slon  that  the  presidential  iispirant  who 
makes  the  greatest  impact  on  the  electorate 
won't  be  the  one  who  expresses  the  deepest 
conc«m  about  the  plight  of  the  poor  folk 
camping  out  on  the  White  House  lawn;  he'll 
be  the  one  who  expresses  the  greatest  so- 
licitude for  the  mules. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  May   15.   19661 
Mules    in  Washington 
( By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson ) 
It's  been  a  long  time  since  mules  were  a 
problem   In  the  Nation's  Capital,  but   Rep 
Thomas  Abernethy   of  Okolona.   Miss.,   is  a 
man    who   understands   mules   and    is   con- 
cerned about  tliem. 

Rep  Abernethy  is  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  and  when  the 
quartering  of  the  Poor  People's  March  was 
under  discu.sslon  he  was  interested  In  the 
quartering  of  its  mules. 

What  ■•  he  asked  Mayor  Walter  Washing- 
ton in  a  hearing,  "are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  those  mules  the  poor  ijeople  bring  in? 
Where  are  vou  going  to  put  them?" 

"It  is  beyond  sanitation, "  replied  Mayor 
Walter    Washington.    "It    may    be    a    police 

problem." 

Rep  Abernethy— "The  policemen  don  t 
look  after  the  mules.  I  understand  there  are 
25  teams  alone  of  mules  coming  up  from 
my  state  If  all  those  mules  are  brought  in 
here  where  are  you  going  to  put  them? 
What  plans  are  being  made  to  take  care  of 
these  mules?  ' 

Mayor  Washington— "It  is  a  police  matter 
Ch*ef    do  vou   care  to  speak  on  this?  " 

Chief  Lay  ton— "I  don't  at  this  moment 
have  any  firm  information  on  how  many  or 
what  thev  are  going  to  do.  Now.  of  course 
if  they  use  mules  or  horses  or  animals  oi 
that   kind   to   puli   a   conveyance   and   they 
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move  through  the  city,  through  the  streets. 
as  with  other  traffic,  there  would  be  no  need 
:  jt  any  police  action.  As  to  housing  them, 
we  don't  have  any  facilities  In  the  police 
department  for  that." 

Rep  .'Vbernechy — "What  I  have  reference 
to.  this  deals  with  the  expenditure  of  funds 
of  either  the  District  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  don't  Icnow  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
this  I  don't  think  anybody  has  thought 
about  It  Certainly  they  are  not  going  to  have 
these  mules  roaming  all  over  the  city  of 
Washington  They  have  to  put  them  some- 
where, someone  lias,  to  pay  for  it  I  want  to 
know  what  plans  you  made  to  take  care 
of  them  " 

Mayor  Washington- "We  are  not  passing 
It  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get  at  a 
police  matter  The  matter  of  how  many 
mules  or  where  they  are  going  to  be  depends 
upon  where  they  are  going  to  be  established. 
We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Justice  Department  as 
to  the  entire  matter  This  is  only  one  facet 
of  It  the  matter  of  public  safety.  There  have 
been  no  permits  requested,  for  instance,  al- 
though there  has  been  mention  of  a  number 
of  sites  " 

Rep  Abernethy — 'If  they  taring  In  as  many 
as  we  hear  they  are  going  to  bring,  it  will 
cost  a  lot  of  money  to  look  after  them.  Do 
you  feel  that  the  revenue  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  these  mules'?" 

Mayor  Washington — "Certainly  not.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  matter  of  their  expenses 
are  taken  care  of  by  their  own  resources. 
When  we  get  a  fairer  Idea  of  how  many  and 
what  kind  of  conveyances,  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  deal  with  it  ' 

Rep  Abernethy — "We  have  only  one 
lenced-in  place  in  this  town  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  mules  and  it  is  around  the  White 
House  grounds." 

Mayor  Washington — "We  don't  have  any 
intention  of  putting  them  over  there." 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  today,  the  independent  State  of  Is- 
rael was  proclaimed  in  Tel  Aviv  after  the 
British  mandate  of  Palestine  had  ended. 
Since  that  day  the  people  of  Israel  have 
worked  unceasingly  and  successfully  to 
build  a  modern,  viable  nation  despite 
hostility  from  both  their  natural  and 
political  envii-onments. 

As  Americans,  we  all  share  a  sense  of 
gratification  in  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  Israeli  independence.  In  the  stra- 
tegically important  Middle  East.  Israel 
stands  as  a  solid  bastion  of  freedom  and 
democracy  against  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion and  totalitarianism.  The  entire  free 
world  has  a  loyal  friend  and  ally  in  that 
ancient  land  that  was  reborn  a  short  20 
years  ago. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  is  a  very  yoimg  na- 
tion. But  during  its  20  years  of  existence 
it  has  performed  miracles  which  would 
have  been  considered  impossible  in  1948 
and  which  are  still  highly  improbable  in 
the  Arab  States  surrouiiding  Israel. 
Three-quarters  of  Israel's  food  is  home 
grown,  irrigated  land  has  quadrupled. 
and  cultivated  land  doubled  in  the  past 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

two  decades,  450  new  farming  villages 
have  been  established  .since  .statehood, 
production  has  quadrupled,  and  the  value 
of  agricultural  production  has  increased 
tenfold.  Much  of  this  agricultural  m- 
ci'ease  has  come  fi-om  lands  considered 
waste  prior  to  the  advent  of  Israel; 
swamps,  deserts,  marshes,  eroded  hills. 
and  areas  drained  of  their  productive 
capacity.  The  nation  of  Israel  has  quite 
literally  turned  the  desert  into  a  garden. 

Israel's  economic  and  culttiral  progress 
is  due  to  three  factors;  the  pioneering 
spirit  that  inspired  immigrants  who 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  once 
desolate  area;  the  feeling  of  the  people 
that  they  are  partners  in  the  enterprise 
of  rebuilding  their  ancient  homeland; 
and  the  skillful  use  of  modern  technology 
and  science. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  a  peace-loving 
nation  which  recognizes  the  folly  and 
futility  of  war.  Israel  realizes  her  destmy 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  hiunanity  as  a 
whole  and  thus  has  constantly  .striven  to 
live  in  peace  and  cooperation  with  her 
neighbors  despite  their  aggressive  char- 
acter. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  nation 
to  i-ecognize  the  State  of  Israel.  Our 
faith  in  her  has  been  more  than  justified. 
Israel  has  provided  a  brilliant  example 
for  all  the  world  of  stability,  progress, 
and  prosperity  in  a  democratic  society. 


May  7.7,  1968 


'     JUDGE  BERNARD  OSTROVSKY 


the  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  County,  and 
Ohio  State  Bar  Associations,  the  Ohio 
Municipal  Judges  A.ssociation.  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  and  .A.merican  Legion 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  at  the  pass- 
ing of  this  dlstinuulshed  .■\merican.  I 
wish  t-o  convey  the  .sympathy  of  my  wife, 
Betty,  and  my  family  to  Adrienne.  the 
judge's  wife,  his  son.  Mark,  and  his  four 
daughters,  Ten.  Mara.  Dena.  and  Nicole, 
as  well  as  his  brothers.  Leonard,  Peter, 
and  Edward  There  will  be  a  u'reat  deal  of 
consolation.  I  know,  to  the  whole  family 
in  the  fact  that  Bernard  Ostrovsky  has 
left  a  record  of  excellent  and  dedicated 
public  .sen.-ice  as  his  testament. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  sadness  that  I 
announce  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  death  of  my  dear  friend. 
Judge  Bernard  Ostrovsky  of  the  Cleve- 
land Heights  municipal  court. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  community  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  at  the  passing  of 
Judge  Ostrovsky.  Bernard  had  Ions;  been 
active  in  public  affairs  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  community — having  .sened  as 
a  municipal  court  judge  since  1958.  Pre- 
vious to  his  service  on  the  bench,  he  was 
an  executive  assistant  to  Cleveland'.s 
former  mayor.  Anthony  J.  Celebreeze 
and  was  assistant  law  director  for  the 
city  of  Cleveland  under  the  former 
mayor,  Thomas  A.  Burke.  From  1948 
until  1952,  Bernard  Ostrovsky  served  as 
Cleveland's  superintendent  of  public  re- 
lations and  research. 

In  November  1965,  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  his  50th  birthday  and  20  years 
of  cen'ice  in  public  life.  700  friends, 
fellow  jurists,  and  municipal  officials 
attended  a  testimonial  banquet  in  his 
honor  and  in  tribute  to  his  fine  serv  ce 
to  our  community. 

Judge  Ostrovsky  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  during  World  War  II.  He 
has  been  continually  distinguished  in  his 
work  in  highway  safety  standards,  and 
was  a  recipient  in  1961  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Traffic  Court  Award — 
one  of  only  41  such  awards  made  m  the 
counti-y.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

OF  massachusftts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  dale  20  years  ago.  the 
ancient  and  noble  Jewish  people  re- 
turned to  Israel.  They  had  been  gone  for 
almo.st  two  millenia  and  the  "land  of 
milk  and  honey"  was  a  desei-t.  a  waste- 
land. 

On  May  15.  1948.  the  State  of  Israel 
was  proclaimed.  Since  that  lime,  we  have 
seen  a  modem  mii-acle.  The  desert  has 
bloomed,  and  borne  fruit.  A  handful  of 
people  have  grown  in  number  and  faced 
the  adversities  of  man  and  nature  in 
order  to  remain  free  and  have  a  home- 
land. Jews  from  all  over  the  world  who 
have  not  found  security  or  tolerance  in 
many  other  lands,  have  come  to  Israel  in 
order  to  be  free.  They  have  finally  found 
a  home  and  a  place  where  their  children 
could  grow  up  without  fear  of  oppres- 
sion. 

In  1948.  at  the  moment  of  independ- 
ence. Israel  did  not  know  which  nations 
were  her  friends.  She  knew  that  .she  had 
enemies,  for  they  had  declared  them- 
selves beforehand  and  vowed  her  de- 
struction. But  almo.st  immediately  the 
United  States  stepped  forward  as  a  friend 
of  Israel.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  de- 
clared to  the  world  and  to  Israel  that 
the  United  Stales  recognized  the  .sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  of  Israel  and  wel- 
comed her  as  a  sister  state  of  the  free 
democratic  nations. 

The  years  inten'ening  iias  not  been 
easy  for  Israel.  She  has  had  to  defend 
herself  by  force  of  arms,  and  has  had  to 
face  the  economic  and  social  problems 
concomitant  with  her  policy  of  ac- 
cepting all  Jews  who  wish  to  immigrate. 
But  she  has  managed  to  thrive  despite 
all  the  difficulties.  Israel  may  be  consid- 
ered young  at  age  twenty,  but  she  has 
called  upon  the  wisdom  of  centuries  of 
Jewish  trad'.tion  to  guide  her  m  many 
problems  of  a  developing  nation  in  the 
20th  century. 

She  has  been  fortunate  to  have  many 
leaders  of  stature,  honesty,  and  bril- 
liance. Adversity  has  served  more  to  in- 
spire the  people  of  Israel  than  it  has  to 
defeat  them.  The  Isi-aeli  love  of  freedom 
and  need  for  survival  have  helped  this 


small  nation  rise  to  each  call  for  sacri- 
fice, dedication,  and  lat>or. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
congratulate  Israel  on  her  20th  anni- 
versary and  express  my  hope  for  the 
continued  friendship  between  our  coun- 
tries and  people. 


HERSCHEL  C.  LIGON  TESTIFIES 
CONCERNING  F.^RM  CONDITIONS 
AND  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNFSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Herschel  C.  Ligon,  president  of  Reg- 
istered Farmers  Inc  .  Lebanon.  Tenn.. 
recently  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  made  percep- 
tive and  timely  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  programs. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Ligon  for  his  devotion  to  the  cau.se 
of  the  American  farmer  and  American 
Agriculture,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
improve  programs  and  conditions  in  our 
rural  areas. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  subject.  I  place  Mr.  Ligon's 
testimony  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  "f  Her.schel  C   Ligon,  President. 

REC.ISTFRKD       FARMERS.       INC..       BEFORE       THE 

House  CuM.mittee  on  .^CRICULTtmE,  May  1, 
1968 

Gentlemen,  am  honored  that  you  have  In- 
vited me,  a  farmer,  to  testify  before  you. 
I  think.  I  represent  the  only  organization  In 
the  world,  in  which  you  have  to  be  a  farmer, 
to  be  .1  member. 

My  roots  are  deep  In  agriculture — my  farm, 
my  father's  farm  and  my  sister's  farm  have 
never  belonged  to  anybody  but  my  family — 
they  were  granted  from  the  government  of 
North  Carolina.  My  father's  house  is  the 
oldest  house  in  Wilson  County,  having  been 
built  m  the  first  admlnlstratlofi  of  George 
Washington. 

One  thing  that  really  bothers  me  is,  if  this 
farm  economy  doesn't  change  immediately. 
I  will  be  the  last  farmer  of  this  family  be- 
cause I  can't  conscientiously  encourage  my 
boys  to  farm,  because  they  can't  make  a 
ll\-lng — one  enters  college  this  fall  and  the 
other  enters  high  school.  Both  are  excellent 
farmers — both  would  like  to  be  farmers.  They 
can  do  practically  anything  on  the  farm  I 
can — along  with  my  "77  year  old  father  we 
own  and  operate  250  acres,  breeding  regis- 
tered Poland  Chinas.  Polled  Shorthorns  and 
Hampshire  sheep  and  use  no  hired  labor. 
Every  year  it  gets  harder  to  make  a  living 
and  we  get  deeper  in  debt  If  my  wife  didn't 
have  a  part-time  bookkeeping  Job,  we 
couldn't  wear  decent  clothes. 

I  am  proud  of  my  government — think  ■R-e 
have  the  greatest  in  the  world— am  proud  I 
gave  it  four  years  of  my  time  In  World  War  II. 
and  many  years  since  in  the  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve,  If  my  Commander-in- 
Chief  asked  me  to.  I  would  be  willing  to  come 
out  of  retirement  and  go  to  Viet  Nam. 

I  well  remember  the  depression  of  the 
thirties — my  father  sold  hoes  for  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  I  remember  his  receiving  a  cream 
check  for  a  total  of  3  cents, 

I  was  most  happy  to  see  President  Roose- 
velt begin  the  federal  farm  program,  which 
saved   the  nation's  economy   by  saving  the 
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farmer's  economy,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
our  federal  government  has  been  putting  the 
Registered  Farmers  out  of  business  When 
I  use  the  term  Registered  Farmers,  I  mean 
people  who  earn  at  least  75 'r  of  their  total 
income  from  farming. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  all  the 
risk,  and  I  guess  it  has  more  than  any  other 
profession,  out  of  farming  for  non-registered 
farmers.  They  can't  lose — all  they  lose  on 
their  farming  operation  counter-balances  the 
profit  they  make  on  their  other  businesses, 
putting  them  in  a  lower  Income  tax  bracket. 
In  1965,  of  the  119  millionaires  farming,  only 
16  paid  Income  tax  Over  half  the  people  with 
a  $50,000  or  more  annual  Income,  with  farm- 
ing operations,  showed  a  loss  on  their  income 
tax  return 

Under  the  federal  farm  program,  a  non- 
registered  farmer  can  buy  a  woods,  charge 
the  cleaning  up  off  his  Income  tax  and  under 
the  ASCS  program  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  terrace,  lime,  fertilize,  seed,  build  a 
pond  and  fence  it  Then  he  goes  to  the  mar- 
ket with  cattle  In  competition  to  us  Regis- 
tered Farmers,  who  don't  have  the  capital 
to  participate  in  the  ASCS  program.  I  repeat, 
the  non-registered  farmer  can't  lose,  but 
when  the  Registered  Farmer  loses.  It  Is  gone. 

The  nation's  average  taxpayer  is  tired  of 
paying  taxes  every  week,  and  the  non-regis- 
tered farmer  using  farming  for  tax  write-off. 
The  nation's  average  taxpayer  is  also  tired 
of  his  taxes  financing  a  federal  farm  pro- 
gram that  is  putting  Registered  Farmers  out 
of  business,  when  It  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  assist  them. 

We  Registered  Farmers  propose  the  federal 
government  adopt  the  three  following  pro- 
posals as  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem: 

1.  100 't  parity  of  price  for  Registered 
Farmers  agriculture  products  produced  and 
or  finished  by  them  and  sold  on  established 
markets  bv  grade. 

2.  Not  allow  non-registered  farmers  to 
participate  in  the  federal  farm  program. 

3.  Not  allow  non-registered  farmers  to 
use  farming  as  tax  write-off. 

I  have  seen  it  proven  from  the  President's 
Economic  Report  that  a  dollar  spent  by  a 
farmer  puts  seven  dollars  into  the  nation's 
economy.  I  have  also  seen  it  proven,  from 
the  President's  Economic  Report,  that  for 
the  past  16  years,  the  nation's  farmers  have 
been  underpaid  422  billion  dollars.  Multiply 
that  by  seven  and  you  get  two  trillion  rune 
hundred  and  fifty-four  billion  dollars  the 
nation's  economy  has  been  shorted — to  make 
up  for  this,  the  nation  had  to  go  in  debt  a 
thousand  billion. 

When  farmers  have  money  to  spend,  much 
Is  spent  with  small  business,  which  is  also 
suffering  from   this   economic   situation. 

In  1966.  all  farmers  in  the  country  re- 
ceived $3,281,621,070  In  ASCS  payments.  I 
ask  vou,  what  percent  of  that  went  to  Regis- 
tered Farmers?  I  think  you  will  find  only  a 
small  percentage. 

Everybody  tells  us  that  RF's  solution  to 
the  farm  problem  Is  the  fairest  and  simplest 
they  have  heard— nobody  is  fighting  us.  Many 
ask  how  many  members  have  we?  We  are  a 
new  organization,  and  will  never  have  many 
members,  because  there  are  not  many  people 
ehglble  for  membership,  and  this  Is  good 
because  nobody  will  ever  get  all  farmers 
to  join  one  organization.  The  many,  many 
average  taxpayers  «-lll  help  get  this  pro- 
gram adopted  because  they  are  In  sympathy 
wnth  Registered  Farmers,  and  they  want  their 
tax  money  put  to  a  better  use  and  they 
don't  want  nonreglstered  farmers  using 
farming  for  tax  write-off. 

We  RF  think,  after  maybe  five  years  of 
receiving  lOO'v'  parity  of  price  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unfair  competition,  we  will 
bet  back  on  a  supply  and  demand  that  will 
bring  balanced  economy,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  have  a  federal  farm  program. 

If  surpluses  has  been  the  problem.  I  think 
you  will  find  most  of  the  surpluses  are  pro- 
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duced  by  non-registered  farmers,  because 
Registered  Farmers  do  not  have  the  finances 
and  cant  afford  the  risk  I  also  think  you 
will  find  surpluses  Increase  when  prices  are 
low-  lOC:  parity  of  prices  will  take  care  of 
this.  Registered  Farmers  never  try  to  get 
rich — all  they  want  is  a  decent  living  for 
their  family. 

It  has  been  said,  we  have  too  many  farm- 
ers. We  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  farmers; 
we  have  a  surplus  of  people  larmlng. 

Many  say  the  farmer  has  to  become  more 
efldcient  I  have  had  experience  in  other  pro- 
fessions besides  farming—  I  say  parity  of  in- 
come improves  efficiency  more  than  any  other 
thing. 

The  morale  of  the  Registered  Parmer  is 
about  as  low  as  it  has  ever  been-  something 
has  to  be  done  now  to  save  the  family  farms, 
because  they  go  with  the  American  way  of 
life — like  pie  goes  with  a  picnic 

Many  of  this  nations  grefitest  leaders  have 
come  from  the  family  farm,  and  speaking  of 
this,  some  of  the  nation's  leading  law-makers 
have  farms,  but  we  all  know  they  are  the 
caliber  of  people  that  will  put  first  what  is 
best  for  their  nation  in  solving  the  farm 
problem. 

I  am  convinced,  as  long  as  there  Is  a  world, 
we  will  have  wars-  the  best  way  for  us  to 
keep  from  losing  one  is  to  produce  the  qual- 
ity soldier  It  lakes  to  win  them-  there  is  no 
better  source  of  supply  than  the  family  larm 
The  late  Sgt   Alvln  C,  York  is  an  example. 

The  strongest  and  greatest  society  Is  a 
balanced  society-  we  need  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  keep  this  balance  How  many  farm 
reared  boys  and  girls  do  you  find  in  the  stu- 
dent riots? 

Tlie  greatest  product  from  the  family  farm 
Is  one  that  not  enough  people  think  about, 
that  Is.  boys  and  girls  that  wilt  irork.  know 
how  to  work,  and  above  all  have  good  char- 
acter. 

Since  preparing  this  statement,  have  been 
informed  my  older  son  Bill  has  been  chosen 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  Middle  Ten- 
nessee's Outstanding  FFA  Livestock  Farmer 
with  a  $11,000  inventory.  His  closest  two 
competitors  had  $90,000  and  $150,000  inven- 
tories respectively. 


DETROIT    FREE    PRESS    AWARDED 
PULITZER  PRIZE 


HON.  MARVIN  L    ESCH 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater 
honor  can  come  to  any  writer  than  the 
winning  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Wo.  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  indeed  delighted 
that  this  significant  award  has  been 
gi-anted  to  the  staff  of  one  of  our  great 
newspapers — the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Pulitzer  citation  says: 

The  prize  for  a  distinguished  example  ol 
local,  general  or  spot  news  reporting  by  an 
Individual  giving  consideration  to  alertnees. 
resourcefulness  and  high  quality  of  writing. 

Awarded  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  its 
coverage  of  the  Detroit  riots  of  1967,  recog- 
nizing the  brilliance  of  its  detailed  spot  news 
staff  and  its  swift  and  accurate  investigation 
into  the  underlying  causes  of  the  tragedy. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  staffers  were  re- 
warded equally  for  their  brilliant  spot  news 
coverage  and  their  long  and  detailed  Inquiry 
Into  the  manner  in  which  each  of  the  riot 
victims  died. 

In  many  ways  this  was  the  most  difficult 
journalistic  assignment  domestically  during 
1967. 
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While  this  distinction  was  given  to  the 
entire  steff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
Columbia  University  Award  committee 
did  specifically  mention  the  names;  City 
Editor  Neal  Shine.  Assistant  City  Edi- 
tor Curt  Luedtke.  Washington  cor- 
respondent Phillip  Meyer,  and  repoi-ters 
Gene  Goltz.  William  Serrin,  Jr.,  and 
Barbara  Stanton 

Certainly  our  congratulations  should 
al.>o  mclude  Publisher  Lee  Hills,  Editor 
Mark  Etheridge.  and  Executive  Editor 
Derick  r>aniels. 

The  chairman  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Knight  newspapers.  John  S. 
Knight.  wa5  also  a  recipient  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  fearless  and  sound  column 
■.vhich  also  appears  in  the  Detroit  Free 
P'.e.ss  I  do  know  chat  most  men  in  public 
life  turn  to  John  Knight's  column  for  its 
most  clarifying  evaluation  of  our  na- 
tional and  mternational  problems. 

These  are  all  most  courageous  and  able 
.T-'.en  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
public  good  and  are  certainly  worthy  of 
the  commendation  of  us  all. 


TRUTH  IS  COURTS  DO  LMPEDE 
CRIME  WAVE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  many  times  the  pronouncements 
of  those  who  seek  to  place  the  blame  for 
our  social  ills  upon  the  courts  of  our 
lamd.  Only  on  rare  occasions  do  we  find 
statements  of  fact  which  substantiate 
the  continuing  increase  m  criminal  con- 
victions re.sulting  from  the  advancing 
efficiency  of  our  courts. 

Recently  California  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Stariey  Mosk  cited  the  fact  that 
felony  convictions  have  increased  from 
80  percent  in  1947  to  87  percent  in  1966. 
This  statement  prompted  the  Sacramen- 
to Bee  to  editorialize  on  May  7  concem- 
Lng  this  subject.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  editorial  follows: 
Truth   Is   Courts   Do   Impede   Crime   Wave 

Some  critics  of  this  nation's  outstanding 
Judicial  system  have  had  a  field  day  going 
about  the  land  feeding  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
contending  the  courts  are  at  fault  for  all 
sorts  of  social  Ills. 

Particularly  they  blame  the  courts — and 
more  especially  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — for  "coddling  criminals.  " 

One  of  the  most  vociferous  e.xponents  of 
this  distortion  Is  Max  Rafferty,  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  from  California. 

He  'contends  the  •^reat  national  crime 
wave  started  about  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  started  interpreting  the  law  the  way 
It  thought  the  law  should  have  been  writ- 
ten." 

No  coddler  of  facts,  this  Rafferty. 

What  is  the  truth? 

California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stan- 
ley Mosk  recently  staled  it.  In  a  talk  before 
the  Santa  Monica  Bar  Association  he  said: 

■'A  dispassionate  study  of  authoritative 
figures  demonstrates  that  our  courts  are  more 
effective,  deterring  crime  more  vigorously 
and  convicting  more  guilty  defendants  than 
ever  before  in  our  history." 

Official  statistics  cited  by  Moslc  show  the 
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number  of  persons  convicted  of  felonies  In 
California  Jumped  from  10.209  in  1947  to 
32.000  in  1966.  Instead  of  dropping  because 
of  court  decisions,  the  percentage  of  those 
persons  charged  with  felonies  who  were  ac- 
tually convicted  has  Jumped  from  80  percent 
in  1947  to  87  percent  in   1966. 

Despite  all  the  controversial  decisions 
which  are  suppoeed  to  be  handcuffing  our 
police.  Mosk  said,  fhe  number  of  criminal  de- 
fendants who  have  pleaded  guilty  has  gone 
up  from  8.190  in  1947  t«  23,089  in  1966— the 
highest  in  the  state's  history.  These  increases 
are  greater  than  the  Increase  in  population. 

The  true  situation  is.  as  Mosk  stated  it. 
firm  and  severe  justice  Is  being  dispensed 
In  California  in  spite  of  those  who  contend 
the  courts  are  not  alert  to  the  rights  of  all 
citizens 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE;   WHAT  IT 
MEANS    FOR    IOWA 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    10W.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mttee  and  as  a  representative  of  a  key 
agricultural  area,  I  support  extension  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  also  known 
as  food  for  peace  or  war  on  hunger. 

By  passin '  ths  bill,  the  Congress  and 
tiie  Nation  will  au:ain  demonstrate  their 
determination  to  help  the  peoples  in  the 
developing  co-mtries  win  their  desperate 
race  against  hunger,  disease,  and  igno- 
rance. At  a  time  when  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  fight  ng  a  grim  battle  with  a 
Doomintr  population  growth,  this  pro- 
gram more  than  any  other  gives  hope 
to  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  that  the  gap  can  be  closed  between 
what  is  now  possible  and  what  can  be 
possible. 

Yet  this  program  which  has  rendered 
so  much  valuable  assistance  to  friend- 
ly developing  nations  and  to  millions  of 
hungry  people,  has  also  benefited  the 
American  farmer.  Under  Public  Law  480 
S17.2  billion  of  farm  commodities  have 
been  exported  since  1954.  This  amounts 
to  25  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  export  of 
farm  products. 

Public  Law  480  has  also  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa.  The  last 
available  figures  indicate  that  10  percent 
or  S41.7  million,  Iowa's  total  export  share 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  export,  resulted 
from  Public  Law  480.  This  export  under 
Public  Law  480  has  been  particularly 
beneficial  to  oui-  feed  grain,  livestock  and 
daii-y  farmers  as  the  export  of  their  prod- 
ucts constitutes  the  largest  ^hare  of  the 
S41.7  million. 

From  the  beginning  the  Liasic  idea  has 
been  that  the  eventual  goal  r*  ?ach  coun- 
try program  .should  be  the  uevelopment 
of  a  commercial  market  to  replace  the 
gifts  or  concessional  sales  being  made 
under  Public  Law  480.  In  practice  this 
'  graduation"  theory  has  been  prcven 
over  and  over  again.  For  example.  Japan 
which  during  1956  and  1957  received  30 
percent  of  its  farm  imports  under  Public 
Law  480,  increased  its  dollar  purchases 
from  around  $300  million  to  more  than 
S900    million    in    1966.    Growing    cash 
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markets  in  Israel.  Taiwan,  Korea.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  Philippines  and  other 
countries  are  presently  helping  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems.  Indeed,  of 
the  22  nations  participating  in  Public 
Law  480  programs  in  1967.  only  four  had 
no  dollar-payment  provision,  while  six 
countries  moved  to  payments  in  dollars 
or  convertible  currency. 

The  importance  of  developing  com- 
mercial markets  for  American  agricul- 
tural ijroducts.  is  again  underscored  by 
the  proposed  House  amendment  to  this 
year's  legislation  which  seeks  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  that  the  United  States 
should  get  a  fair  share"  of  any  growth 
in  commercial  agricultural  markets  in 
developing  nations.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment as  it  will  serve  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  of 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  ?s  a  whole. 
The  Congress  cannot  expect  conces- 
sion? 1  sales  tJ  be  made  in  developing 
nations  by  the  United  States  and  then 
have  the  commercial  markets  t.  ken  by 
our  cimijetitjrs. 

I  think,  that  the  Ameiicin  faimer  can 
be  both  justly  pr.nud  of  and  satisfied 
with,  the  accompl'shments  of  Public  Law 
480.  This  program,  which  is  living  testi- 
mony t^  our  fa.mers'  producti\ity,  has 
"ch:nged  an.i  i~  changing  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  m'llions  of  people"  while  at 
the  iame  time  ;t  is  helping  to  maintain 
a  St  ong  d.mestic  farm  econamy  h.ere  at 
home. 


Matj  ir>,  1968 
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GENEVA;  CITY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OK    PENNSTLV.^NH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  opportimity,  honor,  and  pleas- 
ure to  represent  this  august  body  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  at  an  important  ses- 
sion of  the  Intergovernmental  Commis- 
sion on  European  Migration. 

It  was  a  highly  rewarding  personal 
experience  and  I  hope  a  satisfactoiy  one 
for  the  Congress  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  that  is  not  the  subject 
on  which  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

My  subject  today  is  Geneva — a  fas- 
cinating city,  legendary  for  its  hospital- 
ity to  individuals  and  nations:  a  city  of 
hope  where  nations  and  their  represent- 
atives mingle  in  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
in  the  search  for  peace  and  understand- 
ing. 

In  1964.  Bob  Considine.  famous  feature 
writer  for  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
Hearst  Headline  Service  reduced  to  words 
a  glowing  tribute  to  this  unique  city, 
and  to  the  man  who  represents  the  United 
Stales  with  the  international  organiza- 
tions there.  Ambassador  Roger  W. 
Tubby. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Considines  article  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  join  me  in  a  visit  to  this 
ancient  yet  modem  metropolis,  albeit 
vicariously. 

The  article  follows: 


IFrom  King  Features  Syndicate.  Nov.  19, 
19641 
On   the  Line   With   Bob   Considxne 
Geneva. — If  man  ever  learns  how  to  live  in 
peace   with   hU   neighbor,   this  spotless  city 
might   well   become   the   first  capital   of   the 
world,  many  of  the  agencies  which  work  In 
fields  calculated  to  persuade  the  peoples  to 
stop  kil'ing  and  eating  one  another  already 
are  located  here.  Their  work  is  often  breath- 
taking in  scope  lUid  effectiveness,  yet  all  the 
agencies  combined  attracted  less  attention  In 
recent  months  than  Cassius  Clay  drew  with 
one  inc.Trcerated  hernia. 

Last  vear  more  than  3,000  meetings  hav- 
ing to  do  with  International  cooperation  were 
held  here  at  the  Palais  des  Nations,  once 
condemned  to  be  razed  as  an  upsetting  re- 
minder of  the  collapse  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Palais  is  now  too  small  to  hold 
all  those  groups  of  many  colors  and  Ideo- 
logical graduations  which  look  to  Geneva, 
a  city  of  scarcely  280.000.  as  the  world's  best 
common   meeting  ground. 

Roger  W  Tubbv,  our  ambassador  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  Other  International  organizations,  calls 
Geneva  an  "International  smorgasbord  of 
activity."  That's  virtually  an  understate- 
ment. 

It  has  been  the  home  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  for  a  century.  Your  radio,  tele- 
vision, telegrams,  telephones  and  a  lot  of 
the  communicating  with  satellites  passing 
overhead  would  not  work  nearly  as  effectively 
if  It  were  not  for  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union,  the  oldest  i99  years) 
of   all   of   the   United   Nations   family. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  what  some  of 
the  other  working  bodies  of  UN  are  doing, 
on  direction  from  their  offices  in  Geneva: 
In  September  of  this  year,  3.000  scientists 
from  70  nations  attended  the  Conference  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  They  agreed 
that  the  world  will  run  out  of  coal  and  oil 
in  75  years  at  the  present  and  projected 
rates  of  use.  Incredible  new  developments 
in  atomic  energy  have  produced  the  fore- 
runners of  reactors  which  one  day  will  si- 
multaneously de-salt  all  the  water  a  city 
needs,  provide  all  the  electric  power  the  city 
needs,  and  in  the  course  of  "burning"  its 
uranium  fuel  will  breed  more  plutonium 
than  the  original  pile  of  uranium,  and  has 
found  a  way  to  make  the  cinders  more 
valuable  than  the  exhausted  coal. 

Out  of  conferences  such  as  this  one  the 
deserts  will  bloom,  ships  will  sail  endlessly 
without  fuel  stops,  the  seas  will  be  mined  for 
previous  ore  and  other  treasures,  and  har- 
vested for  food.  Food  preserved  by  a  bolt  of 
radiation  remains  fresh,  wholesome,  tasty  for 
inconceivablv  long  periods,  without  refrigera- 
tion. In  the  bursting  enthusiasm  of  the  ses- 
sion, Russia  pledged  to  build  a  fleet  of 
atomic  propelled  ice-breakers  to  make  the 
arctic  navigable  for  world  shipping  the  year 
around. 

Ever  hear  of  bllharzlasis?  More  than  20.- 
000,000  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  who  suffer  from 
it  look  to  the  World  Health  Organization  for 
help — which  is  always  ready  and  willing.  It 
IS  caused  bv  tiny  worms  in  human  veins.  It 
was  described  on  papyrus  5.000  years  ago. 
Autopsies  of  mummies  have  disclosed  that 
the  mummified  died  of  bllharzlasis  thou- 
sands of  years  before  there  was  a  western 
culture. 

You  seldom  hear  of  yaws  either.  About 
100  000.000  htunan  beings  live  under  the 
threat  of  this  crippling  disease.  Since  1950. 
some  300.000.000  have  been  examined  in  in- 
ternationallv-aided  campaigns.  .An  aston- 
ishing 40,000,000  have  been  treated  with 
penicillin.  In  some  areas  the  proportion  of 
active  cases  has  dropped  from  a  whopping 
20  per  cent  of  the  [wpulation  to  half  of 
one  per  cent. 

The  greatest  killer  in  the  world  today  is 
malaria.  Trachoma  claims  about  400,000.000 


victims,  niarUsls  another  200.000,000.  All 
these  aches,  pains,  all  the  compounded  Ig- 
norance and  suspicion  of  mankind  Is  being 
worked  on  24  hours  a  day  by  the  116  Inter- 
national organizations  in  Geneva,  including 
the  International  Organization  for  Stand- 
ardization, which  standardizes  the  nuts, 
screws  and  boiu  without  which  man  can 
no  longer  engage  in  the  industrial  rebellion. 
Who  said  UN  doesn't  work? 
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equipped  and  trained  Arab  nations  are 
not  capable  of  winning  any  major  battle: 
only  America  can  Insure  the  continued 
survival  and  prosperity  of  the  free  de- 
mocracy of  Israel. 


RICHARD  COTTEN'S  CONSERVATIVE 
■VIEWPOINT 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


uF    NEW    Y     RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  K  :■  !  :   !      F.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  todav  we  celebrate  two  decades 
of  Israeli  independence.  Twenty  years 
ago  today  a  blue  and  white  flag  with  the 
Star  of  David  was  raised  over  Israel,  thus 
signaling  the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

Independence  for  Israel  was  more  than 
a  pioclamation  and  flag  raising  however. 
Surrounded    by    hostile    Arab    nations. 
Israel  had  long  been  the  target  for  ter- 
rorist raids  and  other  acts  of  aggression. 
With  indei>endence,  these  acts  of  aggres- 
sion increased  in  intensity;  border  towns 
were   raided,   public   works   were   sabo- 
taged   and  the  civilian  population  was 
subjected  to  constant  harassment  and 
violence.  The  constant  threat  of  military 
aggression  was  compounded  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  developing  a  new  nation;  the 
arid  desert  was  not  friendly  to  the  Israeli 
farmer    and  food  was  grown  only  with 
the  maximum  of  hard  work:  natural  re- 
sources were  scarce,  and  the  new  nation 
i-iad  to  depend  on   foreign  imports   for 
much  of  their  supplies. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however, 
Israel  prevailed,  and  after  visiting  Israel 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  can  say  that  the  prog- 
ress has  been  truly  remarkable.  For  in 
.spite  of  the  many  handicaps  facing  this 
young  nation,  she  has  one  resource  which 
compensates  for  evei-y  other  problem— a 
vigorous,  dedicated,  hard-working  citi- 
zenry The  desert  has  been  turned  into  a 
lush"  farming  area  by  the  ingenuity  and 
labor  of  her  farmers:  new,  modern  build- 
ings are  rising  in  many  areas:  modern 
highways  reach  to  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
The  militarv  threat  has  also  been  re- 
pulsed on  three  occasions,  and  will  be 
beaten  again  if  the  Arab  nations  are 
foolish  enough  to  try.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  while  Israel  is  one  of  the  smallest 
nations  in  the  area,  it  is  without  doubt 
the  strongest. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  to  boast 
of  Israel's  military  might:  we  must  re- 
member that  Israel  is  fighting  for  sur- 
vival, and  that  even  one  defeat  would  be 
fatal:  we  must  remember  that  the  800 
Israel  soldiers  killed  in  action  m  the  6- 
day  war  is  equivalent  to  80.000  Americans 
being  killed  in  a  6-day  period:  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  Arab  naUons 
liave  been  rearmed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  their  ten-orism  and  aggression 
continues  each  day. 

Therefore,  our  policy  in  this  area 
should  be  to  seek  peace  through  every 
means  at  our  disposal,  but  to  be  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  renewed  hostilities. 
We  must  make  sure  that  the  Russian 


HON    JOHN  R.  RARICK 

UK    1..0UI.SI.\N  ."i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.   Speaker,  Richard 
Cotten's    Conservative    Viewpoint,    Box 
1808,  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  is  heard  nation- 
wide on  radio. 

Mr.  Cotten  Is  a  fearle^  patriot  who 
serves  constitutional  government  well  by 
speaking  "loud  and  clear"  on  many  facts 
and  issues  which  otherwise  would  never 
reach  the  public. 

One  of  Mr.  Cotten's  March  broadcasts 
was  so  clear  and  forthright  that  I  asked 
for  a  copy  for  my  personal  use. 

I  include  Mr.  Cotten's  broadcast.  "Loud 
and  Clear,"  in  the  Record  for  our  col- 
leagues' perusal: 

Loud   and   Clear 
Thi;  IS  Richard  Cotten  bringing  you  con- 
.servatlve  viewpoint 

Several  things  need  saying.  As  a  nation  we 
find  ourselves  on  a  toboggan  ride  aimed  full 
speed  toward  eternity.  Speaking  in  the  ter- 
minology of  the  computer  age.  all  the  in- 
puts" are  present  for  the  total  disintegration 
of  the  Great  Socletv.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
cataclysmic  occurrences  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  innocent  will  suffer  tragically. 

I  wonder,  though.  Just  how  Innocent'  we 
truly  are.  Isn't  this  oiu-"  government  that 
we  allowed  to  transform  our  institutions  of 
freedom  into  a  collectlvlst  society?  "  Jo" 
point  one  finger— the  index  figure— at  what- 
ever or  whomever  you  may  wish  to.  take  a 
look  at  your  hand,  "niree  fingers  of  the  hand 
are  pointed  directly  at  you,  or  if  I  do  the 
pointing,  at  me!  In  other  words,  do  we  not 
Ret  the  kind  of  government  we  deserve,  and 
did  not  too  manv  of  us  listen  to  the  siren 
song  of  -come  and  get  something  for  free  . 
So  now  we  will  pay.  And  generations  yet 
unborn  will  pav.  But-lf  we  will  keep  our  eyes 
on  what  is  reallv  important,  someday,  again 
our  children  or  their  children  will  be  truly 

"free  ' 

I  am  going  to  trv  to  be  Just  as  objective  aa 
possible,  but  I  am  about  to  paint  a  picture 
that  could  be  pretty  bloody.  It  has  to  do 
with  values  that  I  believe  :xre  of  much  more 
importance  than  whether  we  have  two  cars 
in  every  garage,  full  employment,  or  a  so- 
called  "great"  society.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
present  mv  thinking  in  relatively  unemo- 
tional terms  but  vet  you  must  recognize  that 
I  am  well  prepared  to  accept  a  concept  that 
mavbe  the  greater  number  of  those  now  liv- 
ing'in  .'America  will  perish  tragically. 

First  we  must  decide  what  is  of  permanent 
value'  What  are  the  things  we  should  truly 
cherish'  Is  it  how  manv  horsepower  in  our 
automobile,  or  how  many  rooms  in  our  home, 
or  whether  we  are  air-conditioned,  or 
whether  our  speed-boat  is  faster  th.an  out 
neighbor's?  The  answer  is  "No!'  Obviously 
these  are  not  matters  of  pernianent  conse- 
quence. .        .      _ 

Lets  take  a  look  in  another  area.  Are  these  ■ 
"permanent  values"  related  to  college  de- 
crees' In  other  words,  simply  because  our 
sons  and  our  daughters  have  erariuated  from 
college.  IS  tills,  alone,  something  of  perma- 
nent value  which  we  should  cherish?  Or 
should  we  not  look  deeper  and  learn  :rhot 
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they   have   learned    And    frankly,   today   we 
should  fear  what  we  may  see. 

Again,  in  the  realm  of  permanent  values, 
we  are  told  that  we  are  the  "best  fed"  nation 
in  the  world,  but  we  die  very  young,  and 
many  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned  as 
they  die.  with  all  nerves  severed — that  p>or- 
tlon  they  have  not  been  able  to  remove  sur- 
gically, strapped  to  a  bed  This  could  be 
cancer  or  some  other  degenerative  disease. 
So.  If  we  are  "healthy",  why  do  we  die  so 
tragically? 

Another  area  of  permanent  concern  centers 
In  the  matter  of  race,  and  this  must  be  ap- 
proached honestly  Do  we  honor  God  by 
mongrelizlng?  Did  not  He  make  the  races. 
place  them  m  their  separate  areas,  and  estab- 
lish the  boundaries?  This  supposedly,  we  be- 
lieve' 

With  Just  these  few  aspects  that  I  have 
touched  upon — we  can  see  that  not  only  Is 
our  government  In  unbelievably  poor  shape. 
but  that  we  also  are  m  very  poor  shape,  un- 
less we  can  recognize  what  Is  of  permanent 
value  We  are  desperately  In  need  of  some- 
thing In  which  we  can  believe 

Every  nation  has  a  culture.  This  Is  basic. 
Cannibal  nations,  complete  with  witch  doc- 
tors and  burnt  offerings  and  the  eating  of 
human  flesh,  do  reflect  their  "culture."  In 
other  words-  there  are  certain  things  in 
which  they  iMlleve. 

Our  nation,  however,  deteriorates  so 
rapidly,  so  tragically,  because  we  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  In  which  to  "believe." 

The  Universities  of  which  I  spoke,  admit- 
tedly, may  give  a  "degree  "  But  In  the  process 
they  take  your  child  or  mine,  and  undermine 
all  forms  of  authority.  They  train  the  child 
away  from  the  parent,  nway  from  "narrow 
nationalism"  and  away  from  any  fundamen- 
tal concept  of  God  In  which  they  may  have 
believed.  I  for  one.  would  tremble  to  picture 
the  day  when  I  would  stand  before  God.  an- 
swerable fcr  those  precious  souls  He  had 
placed  In  my  care,  if  I  had  simply  turned 
their  "upbringing"  over  to  the  Universities. 
Better  they  washed  dishes  or  Joined  the  navy 
I  Sometimes  you  get  to  do  both.  I  did,  as  a 
child  of  seventeen.  I 

As  a  nation  we  are  completely  "neutral- 
ized", because  we  no  longer  have  anything  In 
which  we  can  believe!  If  you  confess  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  savior,  you  are  considered  old- 
fashioned  or  a  treak.  If  you  profess  pride  in 
your  race  (Irrespective  of  color — there  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  every  "color"  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  have  pride  in  itself  as  a 
"color"  or  race)  you  are  a  "racist",  a  "bigot", 
and  not  permitted  utterance  in  pollt«  society. 
Try  to  imagine  a  modern  youth  who  would 
so  "honor  his  father  and  his  mother"  that  he 
would  publicly  acknowledge  that  he  would 
take  no  steps  without  seeking  his  parents' 
advice,  and  that  he  would  respect  that  ad- 
vice rather  than  that  of  the  "liberals"  who 
try  to  shape  his  destiny. 

We  are  constantly  told  we  "have  never  had 
It  so  good" — and  we  listened,  tragically.  We 
are  suddenly  and  abruptly  being  brought  to 
the  realization  of  what  happens  when  a  cen- 
tralized power  tries  to  stav  in  power — 
through  the  use  of  fiat  currency.  So  I  say 
to  you.  certain  events  must  take  place.  Not 
because  I  will  it  so,  but  because  It  is  already 
written  in  the  book  of  Fate.  Not  because  God 
willed  It  so,  but  because  we.  who  were  given 
"freedom",  let  a  centralized  form  of  govern- 
ment take  it  away.  And  therefore,  before  we 
can  even  begin  to  see  what  must  occur,  and 
before  we  could  begin  to  accept  what  must 
occur — irrespective  of  how  tragic — we  must 
first  decide  what  is  of  permanent  value.  We 
must  reaffirm  Just  what  "we  believe." 

First  then,  and  infinitely  more  important 
than  anything  else:  Do  you  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ— God  In  human  form — Who  died  for 
our  sins,  so  that  you  need  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life  If  you  would  but  be- 
lieve^ Take  that  away  and  you  are  lending 
credibility   to  the   liberals'   contention   that 
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you  are  only  "matter  in  motion"  and  if  you 
ARE  only  "matter  in  motion",  why  you  might 
as  well  be  fully  utilized  by  the  State  (you 
would  be  recognizing  that  the  State  was 
God — if  God  Isn't,  then  surely  the  State  is 
God)  and  you  would  serve  "them"  in  any 
capacity  that  they  deem  necessary! 

Never  forget  that  it  was  the  great  Fabian 
Socialist,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  spoke 
on  this  subject  with  complete  honesty:  His 
excellent  "Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to 
Socialism"  declares: 

"I  also  made  it  quite  clear  that  Socialism 
means  equality  of  income  or  nothing,  and 
that  under  Socialism  you  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  poor.  You  would  be  forcibly  fed. 
clothed,  lodged,  taught,  and  employed 
whether  you  liked  it  or  not.  If  it  were  dis- 
covered that  you  had  not  character  and  in- 
dustry enough  to  be  worth  all  this  trouble, 
you  might  possibly  be  executed  in  a  kindly 
manner:  but  whilst  you  were  permitted  to 
live  you  would  have  to  live  well." 

How's  that  for  honesty!  Keep  in  mind  that 
President  Johnson  has  publicly  proclaimed 
himself  more  of  a  Socialist  than  Roosevelt 
and  has  constantly  worked  for  socialism 
under  the  title,  "The  Great  Society."  Oh. 
how  I  wish  the  "masses"  that  he  is  wooing 
with  his  brand  of  "Bread  and  Circuses"  (only 
it  Is  now  public  housing,  free  maternity  care 
and  an  increased  Federal  check  for  every  live 
delivery) — -oh.  how  I  wish  those  "mas.^es" 
could  learn  what  has  to  happen  to  them. 
ultlmatelv!  "If  it  were  discovered  that  you 
had  not  character  and  industry  enough  to  be 
worth  all  this  trouble  |  feeding,  clothing, 
employing  I  yn\i  might  posflblv  be  executed 
in  a  kindly  manner."  That  is  Socialism,  and 
ultimately.  It  would  be  true  of  The  Gre.Tt 
Society  I 

Back  to  basics.  If  you  do  Tiot  honor  Jesus 
Christ,  your  Risen  Savior,  if  you  believe  you 
are  but  "matter  in  motion",  whv  not  simply 
let  yourself  out  of  your  misery?  Why  fight  it? 
Why  even  claim  morality?  Why  not  Just 
"take  while  the  taking  is  good"  and  then 
smash  it  when  you  get  tired  of  playing? 
I  don't  know  how  else  to  start  any  discussion 
of  "permanent  values" — these  have  to  start 
with  what  pou  believe! 

I  have  a  Sa\ior.  His  name  is  Jesus,  and  He 
has  proclaimed  His  love  for  me.  No  power 
on  earth  can  take  that  away  from  me.  He 
wants  you  as  well  as  me,  but  first,  there  is 
something  you  must  do.  First,  you  must 
believe! 

After  that,  the  next  steps  fall  in  order  very 
nicely.  Recognizing  that  we  "believe",  we 
see  that  God  intended  Man  to  be  free!  We 
recognize  that  probably  the  greatest  single 
event  in  all  of  recorded  history  was  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with 
the  subsequent  acceptance  of  our  Constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  a  government 
designed  to  "bind  man  down  with  the  chains 
of  the  Constitution"  and  therefore  to  Insure 
that  we  remain  free!  But  It  said  nothing 
about  the  "Great  Society."  I  recognized  that 
If  you  were  to  have  the  "right  to  fail"  you 
would  also  have  the  "right  to  succeed." 
Everything  aixiut  our  Constittitional  form 
of  government  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
Great  Society.  Yet  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Government  cannot  "give"  anything 
that  it  doesn't  first  "take."  We  betrayed  our 
heritage. 

If  we  are  l(X)klng  for  these  "permanent 
values",  we  must  first  turn  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  means  we  must  recognize 
that  anyone  who  tries  to  change  our  form 
of  government,  thereby  proclaims  himself 
our  enemy.  This  is  true  of  Socialists,  whether 
they  call  it  the  "New  Deal",  the  "New 
Frontier",  or  the  "Great  Society."  Collectiv- 
ism, and  Centralization  of  Authority,  are  our 
enemies.  They  are  destructive  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  It  is  only  the  Constitution  that 
guaranteed  we  should  be  free. 
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Poets  have  proclaimed.  "Breathes  there 
a  man  with  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  him- 
self hath  said,  'This  is  my  own.  my  native 
land,'  "  In  other  words  could  there  be  anyone 
with  "soul  so  dead"  that  he  does  not  love  his 
own  country?  Seemingly  there  are  those  who 
do  not.  and  I  mean  the  leaders  of  the  "Great 
Society."  They  want  "Internationalism"; 
they  vilify  those  who  want  "nationalism", 
and  yet  they  rule  us  because  we  have  com- 
placently stood  by  while  they  captured  the 
purse  strings. 

I  love  my  land:  I  love  my  God:  and  I  am 
aware  that  every  person  holding  public  of- 
fice in  America  has  taken  a  solemn  and  bind- 
ing oath  to  defend  our  Constitution  against 
all  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  There 
is  not  room  for  both  the  Constitution  and  the 
Great  Society! 

The  next  step  in  what  Is  of  "permanent 
value"  has  to  do  with  what  we  are,  "genetic- 
ally" and  organically.  It  has  to  do  with  qual- 
ity. No.  all  men  are  not  "equal".  Some  are 
giants  and  some  are  pigmies.  Some  have  intel- 
ligence and  in  others  this  is  lacking.  Some 
have  industry,  while   others  simply   leech. 

We  are  told  that  God  made  Man  in  His 
"own  image  "  This  I  believe  Yet  there  are 
aborigines  who  still  prefer  to  crawl  rather 
than  to  stand,  and  who  have  not  progressed 
beyond  the  Stone  Age.  I  do  not  nccept  the 
concept  of  evolution  I  do  accept  that  Man  i.s 
made  in  God's  own  im.ige 

Yet  we  are  told  that  He  also  created  the 
races.  The  Bible  is  a  very  "racist"  book  and 
alS3.  I  might  mention,  quite  "anti-semitic  " 
but  that's  .mother  story. 

Rf:ce  has  to  do  with  "genetics."  If  we  do 
not  face  this  situation  squarely  and  honestlv, 
we  will  all  perish  Dr  Revilo  Oliver  expressed 
the  question  quite  nicely:  "Have  we.  the  men 
of  the  West.  Ion  the  will  to  live?"  To  survive, 
we  must  answer— immediately.  To  fail  is  to 
per:sh. 

As  Ww'  seek  "permanent  values."  let  us  con- 
sider the  billions  upon  billions  of  tiny  cells 
that  make  up  our  bodies. — each  one  a  com- 
plete univer.tel  We  tnust  gurd  what  we  are 
so  that  we  do  not  have  sick  cells"  and 
thereby  do  not  sut)6equently  have  "sick 
organs."  so  that  we  do  not  have  degenerative 
disease. 

We  must  watch  what  we  eat.  what  we 
drink,  and  what  we  breathe,  or  we  shall  not 
have  normal,  healthy,  mentally  alert  progeny. 
Every  cell  In  your  body  is  replaced  period- 
ically. In  general  terms,  every  few  years  you 
have  an  entirely  new  body.  But  to  keep  it 
well  you  must  stay  away  from  processed  foods 
and  you  must  inhale  and  drink  and  eat  only 
that  which  God  gave  us.  It  must  be 
"organic,"  —  not  some  chemical  monstrosity. 

We  are  a  sick  people,  sick  at  heart,  mind 
and  body.  We  must  return  to  what  is  basic. 
And  in  this  brief  broadcast,  I  have  tried  to 
sow  some  seeds. 

PART   II 

I  wia  continue  with  this  evaluation  of 
what  I  feel  must  Inevitably  transpire  before 
we  regain  control  of  our  Constitutional  Re- 
public I  stressed  the  point  that  we  must 
first  know  what  we  believe  before  we  can 
hope  to  resist  the  collectivist  society. 

In  summation  I  tried  to  establish  that  as  a 
nation  we  lack  conviction:  that  we  are  weak 
and  growing  weaker — not  only  physically,  but 
morally  and  mentally — and  above  all.  we  lack 
the  central  motivation  that  inspired  our  fore- 
fathers who  founded  the  Republic:  —  that 
deep  abiding  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  God 
Almighty. 

Secondly  we  must  rec(3gnize,  as  did  Glad- 
stone, that  ".  .  the  American  Constitution 
is,  so  far  as  I  ''an  see,  the  most  wonderful 
work  evtr  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man."  We  must  realize 
a.s  we  "pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  It  stands."  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  both  the  Republic  and 
"Democracy."  We  must  analyze  quietly  and 
carefully,  fully  cognizant  of  the  implications 
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of  our  confessed  loyalty,  that  the  day  may 
come  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  when 
vou  too  may  have  the  opportunity  to  ",  .  • 
jpledge  vour  lives,  your  fortunes,  and  your 
sacred  honor,"  in  the  defense  of  a  Savior  and 
a    Constitution    in    which    you    profess    to 

And  thlrdlv,  having  rededicated  ourselves 
to  both  Jecus  Christ  and  the  Constitution, 
we  should  guard  what  we  are  genetically. 
God— not  man-made  the  races.  ;ind  those 
who  rush  headlong  into  accept  concepts  con- 
trary to  all  that  history  teaches  are  making 
tragic  mistakes  God  will  not  be  mocked 
Indefinitely. 

If    Satanic    forces    working    conetantly    to 
undermine   Western   Civilization   were   fully 
understc^.    we    would   realize    that   one   or 
man's  most  basic  Instincts— that  of  Pride  in 
Race-is  being  deliberately  cii.storted  to  cause 
malice   and    hatred.   Some   ,TJe   beginning   to 
comprehend,  although  but  dimly    God  will- 
ing   in  due  course  all  will   underst.and,   and 
instead    of    governments    inslstlne    on    race- 
mixing    the  attributes  of  each  race  will   be 
recognized   and   lauded,   and   all   will   be   en- 
couraged   to    develop    in    their    Parallel    so- 
cieties   God.   not  man.  made  race.  This   aas 
been  recocnlzed  throughout  all  history  until 
now    right  this  minute  in  history.  But  this, 
too,  shall  pass,  and  it  would   be  my  prayer 
that    the    "sins    of    the    fathers"    (and    the 
mothers)     not    be    too    numerous,    because 
surely  it  is  the  generations  yet  unborn  who 
will  suffer  the  most  tragedy. 

In  concert  with  what  I  have  stated,  we 
must  guard  ourselves  "genetically"— oo"  pos- 
sibly the  better  word  would  be  "organically. 
It  is  now  possible  to  alter  the  very  chromo- 
somes so  that  for  once  and  all  we  are  altered, 
unalterablv  Chemicals,  mostly  Inorganic  and 
manv  with  hideous  side  effects,  are  being 
forced  into  our  society  constantly.  The  very 
food  we  eat.  the  beverages  we  drink,  and 
the  air  we  breathe,  are  contaminated  and  we 
sicken  and  die.  under  the  torture  of  the 
damned,  because  we  violate  God's  natural 
law  We  react  to  .=ome  stupid  T\'  adv»rtise- 
ment  about  processed  foods,  chemical  diges- 
tive substances,  or  some  other  such  deadly 
nonsense,  r.nd  then  we  wonder  why  we 
break  down  and  have  to  line  up  to  have  our 
ven,-  rj-gans  removed  surgically! 

Such^thines  affect  the  whole  man;  even 
your  God-elven  brain-power  Is  affected,  but 
ihat  cannot  be  altered  through  surgery.  In- 
stead we  live  "half  a  life."  sick  but  stUl  on 
our  feet— instead  of  Hving  we  are  simply  re- 
acting \nd  we  react  mainlv  to  the  dnvel  that 
is  being  fed  to  the  nation  through  the  con- 
trolled news  media.  We  are  sick  at  mind,  we 
are  sick  at  heai't,  and  we  are  sick  physically. 
We  cannot  hope  for  any  lasting  victory  over 
any  form  of  tyranny  unless  we  are  whole— 
spiritually,  morally,  and  physically. 

Down   to  basics  again.  If  you   accept  my 
premise   that  we  must  first  honor  God,   as 
revealed  throuu'h  Jesus  Cl-u-ist,  and  secondly 
that    we    must    "defend    the    Constitution 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic," 
we  must  see  that  the  moment  of  truth  is  fast 
approaching.  Somewhere  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  grasp   firmly  the 
torch  of  libertv,  and,  if  it  be  God's  will,  we 
will  have  the  nctojy.  Don't  ever  discount  His 
power    Don't  you  decide  what  he  Is  capable 
of  doing,  but  do  realize  that  He  does   most 
of  His  work  through  human  agencies.  That 
means  vou  and  me— if  we  don't  shortcnange 
Him  It"  is  wrlttten  that  in  due  course  "every 
knee  shall  bow  to  Him"— right  now  our  hu- 
man minds  might  view  this  as  an  Impossibil- 
ity  Not  so   He  does  rule  and  this  shall  come 
t-6  pass,  but  not  at  a  time  of  our  selecting. 
Let  us  "occupy"  and  glorify  Jesus  and  de- 
fend  the   Constitution    against   all    enemies 
"both  foreign  and  domestic."  Keep  in  mind. 
evervone    holding    public    office    in    America 
has  taken  a  solemn,  binding  and  sacred  oath 
to    "defend     the    Constitution    against    all 


enemies,   foreign   and   domestic."    Socialism, 
and  socialists,  are  our  "enemies. 

bet's  keep  this  simple.  The  moment  of 
truth  Ls  fast  approaching.  The  battle  Is  not 
between  "Communism."  per  se,  and  the 
United  States;  it  is  between  Humanism  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  demand  for  apne-Wo  Id 
court,  a  one-World  Bank.  One-World  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  very  unique  concept  first 
fully  developed  less  than  two  hundred  years 
ago— the  concept  of  a  Limited  Government- 
recognizing  that  vou.  the  individual,  are  Im- 
I^nt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore 
guaranteeing  to  keep  you  Free! 

We  are  selling  our  freedom  for  a  mess  of 

^°-rhe^^moment  of  truth  could  take  several 
forms,  but  first  let  me  preface  my  i^^ajks 
wnth  these:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  important 
exactlv  lK)w  many  survive  the  pending  break- 
down in  our  society.  I  do  not  think  that  hav- 
ing 200  million  air-conditioned,  chromlum- 
pTated,  pleasure-seeking  United  States  citi- 
zens honors  God  in  any  particular  fashion. 
In  fact  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  completely 
consistent  with  what  I  have  been  uylng  to 
develop  to  suggest  that  God  Is  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  Quality!  And  also.  He  deals  with 
■remnants"  throughout  all  of  recorded  hls- 

^'°We  can  alwavs  repopulate  With  man's  pre- 
«:umed  ability  to  conquer  disease  (even  as  he 
poisons  his  environment  including  the  very 
air  he  breathes)  presumably  in  very  short 
order,  man  could  repopulate  the  earth  follow- 
ing anv  major  catastrophe.  Daily  we  are  t«ld 
thlt  there  are  very  real  dangers  of  our  orer- 
populatlng.  So  I  should  not  shock  txx)  many 
bv  a  rather  brutal  assessment  that  I  am  not 
particularly  concerned  about  how  many  sur- 
vivors there  may  be.  but  rather,  I  am  con- 
cerned as  to  their  quality. 

TWO  opposing  forces  are  about  to  shake  the 
earth  In  what  will  probably  be  the  largest 
battle  ever  fought  in  all  of  recorded  history. 
We  must  look  rather  like  a  David  facing  a 
Goliath,  but  this  should  not  cause  us  any 
concern,  because  it  has  been  said.  "  f>«l  be 
lor  me.  who  can  be  against  me?"  To  God  wiU 
go  the  Victory.  .^  „ 

These  two  forces,  simply  stated  are  OoUec- 
tlvlsm"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "Freedom  on 
the  other.  Call  them  what  you  may,  we  are  In 
a  tug-of-war  between  those  who  ^"a^t  to  re- 
main free— having  Freedom  under  God;  rec- 
ognizing that  Man  is  important  in  the  sight 
of  God— and  those  who  want  to  centralize  all 
power  into  a  collectivist,  humanistic  Society. 
Now  If  we  end  up  in  the  latter,  someone  will 
have  surrendered  the  former,  and  that  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  would  have  violated 
th^r  ofth  of  omZ  to  "defend  the  Constitu- 
tion against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic." 

We  shaU  fight,  and  we  shall  have  ultimate 
victory.  Man  was  not  born  to  be  enslaved— 
not  even  to  the  Great  Society. 

I  share  with  vou  what  I  see.  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  dates,  but  I  can  say  that  what  I 
suggest  is  very  liable  to  happen.  In  fact    It 
could  start  happening  almost  Immediately^ 
Furthermore,  it  may  even  be  that  we    the 
•Men  of   the  West."  have  lost  our     will  to 
live"  and   if  so.  we  will  not  resist  tyranny.  I 
am  going  to  make  the  opposite  determina- 
tion, however,  because  I  think  that  deep  down 
inside  manv  of  us-desplte  the  brainwashing, 
the  fluoridation,  and  the  drugging;   despite 
the   oft   repeated   phrases   of   "bigot,   racist, 
narrow    nationalist,    right    wing    extremist 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  garbage— despite  all 
this  I  believe  that  many  of  us.  even  possibly 
most  of  us,  are  still  dedicated  to  what  our 
ancestors  fought  and  died  for.  and  that  ha^ 
to   do    with    this    irresistible   force    deep    in 
man's   inner   being;    a   driving   force— to   be 
free! 

PART    III 

\  monetary  collapse  laces  the  nation  mo- 
mentarilv  The  bovs  with  the  printing  presses 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  rope  and  Gold 


is  going  to  conquer,  as  it  has  through  all  of 
recorded  history.  No.  I  do  not  worship  go  d^ 
but  I  do  know  it  to  be  an  honest  measure 
.albeit   subject   to   dishonest  bankers)    and 
here  h=^  tJ  be  some  "medium  of  exchange 
We  have  violated  every  economic  law  known 
to  nian  and  we  are  going  to  P«y-  tr.tgical  >^ 
Tl.e  much  vaunted  Federal  Reserve  has  In  no 
wise  mitigated  the  basic  dishonesty  of  having 
government  manipulate   the  money  supply^ 
It  has  slmplv  added  crime  upon  crime  and 
charged   Interest   lor    participating.    It    also 
'centralized  all  authority"  over  our  bank  ng 
system,  so  that  when  the  tragic  end  of  the 
clcle  becomes  obvious,  we  have  nowhere  ese 
to  turn    It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  a  bank 
failure.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  faxlurc  of 

""■^7Tres?dent  of  the  United  States  has 
equipped  himself  with  a  set  "f/o-^«'>f 
■  Executive  Orders"  which,  stripped  of  theli^ 
legal  trimmings,  simply  make  him  a  total 
dictator,  if  and  when  he  determines  that^ 
in  his  judgment,  the  nation  is  laced  with 
either  a  mllltary-or  an  economic  emer- 
eencV  What  freedoms  we  have  left  can  be 
Inuffed  out  in  a  twinkling.  Oh,  obviously  for 
me  "good  of  the  country."  Nevertheless,  we 
could  waken  t,o  find  ourselves  in  a  stale  of 

^"'-^e^'next  step  is  obvious  The  "state/' 
meaning  this  self-proclaimed  dlcwtorshlp, 
(the  Constitution  is  subservient  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Orders")  would  tell  us  what  we  must 
do;  what  we  must  pay  for  "goods  and  serv- 
ices "  and  that  we  must  accept  httle  pieces  of 
green  paper  m  payment.  Irrespective  of  how 
little  we  trust  this  check-book  c""ency^ 

On    the    pleasant   side   of    the   ledger    This 
situation  cannot  continue  Indefinitely.  Some 
will  rebel,  bless  their  hearts,  and  the\   ma> 
be  shot  down  In  the  market  place,  but  the 
idea  of  resisting  tyranny  can  '^e  very^  ver\ 
c-jtchine    We  will   ultimately   resist   Federal 
tvrmnv^  and  if  we   are   very   fortunate,   we 
mav  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in   the 
election  booths.  If  that  is  denied  tis,  we  will 
still  resist  tvrannv.  Why?  Because  man  was 
born  to  be  free,  and  more  than  anv  other  na- 
tion  on    the   lace   of    the   globe.   An^ericans 
know  what  It  is  to  be  free.  Oh,  I  don  t  mean 
this  generation  maybe  not  even  the  previous 
generation,  but  men  yet  living  can  remember 
before  we  had  the  Federal  Income  Tax;  be- 
fore we  had  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;   and 
before   we   surrendered   the   election   of   our 
U  S  Senators  to  the  same  "masses' '  that  elect 
our  Representatives.  All  the  carefully  worked 
out  "balance  of  power"  has  been  thrown  into 
the  discard  because  some  sinful  ;^'eak  men 
turned  to  the  Federal  government,  think  ng 
somehow  the  Federal  government  was  going 
to  give  them  something  "for  free. 

It  will  not  work,  this  federally  imposed 
tvrannv!  This  centralized  form  of  govern- 
ment will  lack  the  ability  to  enforce  its  will 
^r  several  reasons,  but  most  particularly, 
because  Its  "power  of  the  purse'' will  be  rad  - 
callv  diminished.  No  longer  will  it  be  ab  e 
to  '"'buv  and  sell"  with  approximately  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  billions  of  dollars 
,^  an  annual  budget  It  will  have  to  rely  on 
some  form  of  real  wealth  to  try  W  enforce  s 
wUl  upon  the  nation,  because  we  will  no 
longer    be    impressed    with    printing    press 

money.  ,     ,   ,„„„     „nr.ris 

Reducing  it  to  the  simplest  form,  goods 
will  no  longer  flow  to  market  and  the  man 
on  the  job  throughout  Industry  \M11  no 
longer  continue  at  his  lathe,  or  his  gas  pump, 
or  oil  well,  because  he  will  be  out  in  the 
country  foraging  for  his  family.  Yes.  mobs 
win  roam  the  streets  We  will  form  MgUantes 
It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so  tragic, 
to  see  the  Federal  governments  "Crime  Com- 
mission" bewailing  the  fact  that  our  cities 
ire  planning  to  use  strenuous  methods  to 
Combat  mob  activities!  I  would  remind  the 
Federal  government  that  governments  are  in- 
smuted%mong  men  for  one  basic  reason 
onlv-To  protect  that  society  If  It  cannot 
do  this  one  slir.ple  task,  then  It  will  be  cir- 
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cumvented.  and  law-abiding  citizens  will  do 
what  IS  necessary. 

Mobs  will  roam  the  streets.  And  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  will  be  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular race  or  color  We  have  raised  a  gen- 
eration that  Is  sure  that  the  world  owes  them 
a  living,  and  If  they  can't  earn  It.  I  believe 
:hey  will  try  to  take  It  Keep  in  mind  the 
basic  prolonged  attack  we  have  wltnessei! 
upon  all  considerations  of  morality.  Civilized 
man  wears  his  mantle  of  inhibitions  very 
uneasily  It  does  not  take  much  to  bring  out 
the  worst  In  moet  men.  and  any  major  break- 
down In  our  society  would  undoubtedly  her- 
ald m  a  f>erlod  of  unbelievable  anarchy. 

So  be  It!  We  can  survive,  and  again  I 
stress.  In  God's  sight,  it  must  be  much  more 
Important  to  deal  with  quality  than  quan- 
tity. Did  you  ever  think  to  dwell  on  Just  how 
very  fortunate  the  Christian  Is?  Through 
Christ  he  overcomes  the  grave,  and  whether 
or  not  he  survives  this  period  Is  of  really 
very  minor  Importance,  except  possibly  to 
him  or  her.  individually  Why  did  the  Ma- 
rines at  Iwo  Jima  expose  themselves  to  enemy 
flre  Just  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  flag? 
Because  the  cause  they  believed  In  was  more 
Important  than  self,  and  because  of  that, 
we  were  led  to  victory.  So  too.  through 
Christ,  shall  we  have  the  final  victory  Don't 
be  overcdriie  with  fear  rff  what  must  trans- 
pire on  the  short  term  Keep  looking  for  the 
ultimate  victory. 

If  I  am  right,  we  will  have  two  forces  con- 
tending. Oh.  I  do  not  fear  "Communism" 
In  the  United  States  for  many  reasons  most 
of  which  should  be  very  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  the  satellite  states  will  revolt  and  the 
Bolsheviks  will  begin  to  be  executed  all  over 
Europe,  becavise  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
business  of  keeping  them  ?olng.  Slaves  will 
revolt,  and  when  we  no  longer  pump  our 
"foreign  aid"  into  the  hands  of  their  captors. 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  will  revolt, 
and  the  scourge  of  communism  will  be  erad- 
icated. I  don't  doubt  this  for  a  minute.  If 
you  doubt  it.  re-study  the  Implications  of 
Hungary. 

If  I  am  correct,  we  will  have  a  federal 
government  become  a  dictatorship — and  as 
I  say.  the  Executive  Orders  that  presently 
exist  are  exactly  that  and  nothing  short  of 
It.  This  Federal  government  must  maintain 
its  payroll  in  order  to  proceed  with  its  plans 
for  the  'Great  Society",  which  to  me  Is 
nothing  short  of  slavery.  Yet.  at  that  very 
time,  we  will  not  be  accepting  their  printing 
press  money  for  goods  and  services  and  obvi- 
ously there  will  be  "anarchy." 

At  this  point  I  believe  that  we  In  America 
can  do  what  no  other  nation  has  been  able 
to  do.  I  believe  we  can  lead  the  world  back 
to  samty.  Because,  despite  some  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  we  are  still  ruleu  by  a  Con- 
stitution that  does  not  grant  powers,  but 
limits  powers,  and  we  will  re-study  the  basic 
fact,  that  our  separate  states  are  sovereign. 
and  we  will  stop  looking  to  Washington  for 
handouts,  and  get  back  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining our  sovereignty  Each  State  has  a 
good  and  adequate  State  Constitution.  Each 
state  also  signed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  binding,  bi-lateral  contract 
limiting  the  powers  of  this  centralized  au- 
thority. There  is  no  legal  base  for  ninety- 
nine  p>ercent  of  this  so-called  'law"  emanat- 
ing from  W.nshington.  most  especially  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  We  must  and  will 
reaffirm  our  States  Rights"  and.  doing  this, 
we  will  regain  our  sovereignty 

Will  this  be  a  neat,  orderly  process?.  Of 
course  not.  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  alter- 
native Is  slavery!  Some  states  will  do  very 
well,  thank  you.  and  others  will  be  sunk  in 
anarchy  and  terror  that  probably  will  have 
no  parallel  In  all  history.  But.  keep  your  eye 
on  what  is  central  to  our  theme.  We  will 
turn  to  our  State  Houses!  We  will  have  emer- 
gency sessions.  We  will  restore  law  and  order, 
and  we  will  emerge  a  Republic,  with  the 
Separation  of  Powers  guaranteed  by  that 
most  wonderful  of  documents,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  me  go  back  a  bit  Following  anarchy" 
(mobs  in  the  street,  rape  and  looting,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging) .  there  will  come  some  form 
of  vigilantes.  Ideally,  this  will  be  the  Clty- 
State  functioning,  or  If  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
politicians.  It  may  be  the  County  Ideally. 
the  entire  chaln-of-command  from  the  City, 
the  County,  to  the  State  will  still  be  tunc- 
tlonlng.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  gasoline,  and  except  for  emer- 
gency units.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
electricity.  When  you  try  to  picture  what  may 
be  occurring  during  arry  such  time,  keep 
these  two  factors  In  mind.  It  takes  years,  to 
be  able  to  develop  a  capacity  to  even  enter- 
tain such  a  possibility. 

Does  this  sound  too  rough  to  you?  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  that  all  this  cannot 
transpire.  In  fact,  this  course  lor  slavery) 
always  follows  the  cycle  that  we  find  now 
reaching  its  climax  as  the  Administration 
prepares  to  leave  us  with  an  entirely  flat  cur- 
rency Don't  dread  the  conflict  Instead  plan 
to  stand  up  and  honor  God  and  the  Con- 
stitution, knowing  that  the  very  highest 
form  of  patriotism  Is — simply  expressed — 
resistance  to  tyranny!  We  shall  have  the  ulti- 
mate victory! 

Communism  ("collectivism",  "'humanism") 
always  knew  that  \ictory  over  our  nation 
was  imfKJsslble  as  long  as  there  were  forty- 
eight  (now  fifty — possibly  not  wisely  i  sepa- 
rate states,  each  with  their  guaranteed  Re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  a  very 
limited  centralized  Federal  agency.  There- 
fore, and  even  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, satanlc  forces  were  well  on  the  road  to 
changing  our  form  of  government  into  a  col- 
lectlvlst  society. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur.  whom  most  of 
us  are  taught  to  honor,  expressed  his  fears 
in  this  fashion: 

"Insidious  forces,  working  from  within. 
have  already  drastically  altered  the  character 
of  our  free  institutions.  .  .  .  What  is  our  great- 
est internal  menace?  If  I  were  permitted  but 
one  sentence  of  reply — but  one  phrase  of 
warning — It  would  be:  End  invisible  govern- 
ment based  upon  propaganda  and  restore 
truly  representative  government  based  on 
truth." 

We  now  witness  the  tragic  end  results  of 
what  has  long  been  happening.  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Jenner  of  Indiana  also  warned  us 
very  clearly. 

•'We  have  a  well  organized  political  action 
group  in  this  country,  determined  to  destroy 
our  Constitution  and  establish  a  one-party 
state.  This  political  action  group  has  its  own 
political  support  organizations,  its  own  pres- 
sure groups.  Its  own  vested  Interests,  Its  foot- 
hold  within  our  Government  and  Its  own 
propaganda  »apparatus." 

These  men  were  right!  Insidious  forces 
have  been  altering  our  form  of  government, 
slowly,  quietly,  insidiously,  depending  upon 
the  principle  of  the  "inevitability  of  grad- 
ualism "  to  keep  us  in  a  stupor  until  all  their 
evil  ends  were  fully  accomplished. 

But  do  you  know  what?  They  cannot  suc- 
ceed, because  Man  was  born  to  be  Free, — 
and  in  the  United  States  we  have  tasted 
Freedom  and  the  instruments  of  our  free- 
dom, although  now  dishonored,  nevertheless 
still  exist,  and  we  will  turn  to  them  again  in 
our  hour  of  need.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  America  that  can  not  be  cured  over- 
night, if  we  simply  erase  every  law  put  on 
the  books  since  the  turning  of  the  century. 
Our  Constitution  "outmoded"?  That  is  in- 
famous, «nd  patriots  will  rise  to  the  o?ca- 
slon  and  restore  Constitutional  government: 
the  separation  of  powers,  the  concept  of 
States  Rights,  individual  responsibility,  and 
fiscal  sanity.  This  is  our  government,  not 
theirs,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  of  having 
permitted  it  to  be  altered  while  we  slept. 
Thank  God  we  are  finally  arising. 

There  is  a  concept  of  feudalism  which  I 
should  touch  upon  because  I  do  believe  it. 
too.  Is  going  to  play  a  role  in  this  coming 
period  of'history.  I  have  suggested  that  as  a 
centralized    authority   becomes   a   total  die- 
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tatorshlp,  it  will  find  it  Impossible  to  en- 
force Its  will — (I  certainly  hope  so.  When  I 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  Republic,  I  mean  ex- 
actly what  I  say. I — it  will  become  Increas- 
ingly oppressive.  In  the  meantime,  the  loot- 
ing, raping,  sacking  and  burning  u-lll  be  con- 
tinuing. Ideally,  the  City  and  the  County 
will  deal  with  this,  but  what  will  happen 
when  a  "liberal"  State  government  works 
hand  m  hand  with  the  Federal  agency?  Then, 
undoubtedly,  vou  would  have  vigilantes.  Let 
me  say  this  loud  and  clear  I  do  not  look  for. 
nor  desire,  racial  warfare.  Yes,  there  will  be 
enough  of  it.  God  knows,  but  not  after  all 
involved  understand  the  guiding  forces  be- 
hind our  racial  animosities  We  did  live  In 
peace  for  the  better  part  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  a  great  many  of  every  race  imaginable 
Improved  their  lot  under  the  American  way 
of  life.  Many  of  these  will  be  fully  on  the 
side  of  "law  and  order'"  and  I  pray  the 
leadership  will  be  provided  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  all  the  hidden  manipulators  who 
want  racial  warfare  in  our  cities.  Mobs,  both 
black  and  white,  can  be  manipulated.  It  is 
going  to  be  up  to  our  leaders— God-fearing 
and  Coiistltution  respecting  leaders  of  all 
races — to  do  what  is  good  for  America,  so 
that  all  will  return  to  sanity. 

Feudalism  is  a  concept  that  is  alien  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  have  a  place  in  the 
concept  which  I  have  been  developing.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  all  live  in  cities,  and 
with  the  breakdown  in  communications  (re- 
member I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  no 
gasoline  and  possibly  no  electricity),  in  cer- 
tain valleys  and  mountains.  In  various  re- 
mote regions,  men  will  come  together  for 
mutual  protection,  and  they  will  form  a  pro- 
tective society.  It  will  be  an  infant  "'feudal 
state"  not  too  unlike  Germany  during  a 
good  part  of  the  last  century.  Each  would 
protect  its  own;  also  each  would  sign  "mu- 
tual defense  pacts"  with  Its  neighboring 
"principalities,  "  Logically,  these  would  in  due 
course,  turn  to  the  County  for  protection, 
but  it  could  be  that  the  County  Seat  might 
be  In  a  metropolitan  area  and  in  the  hands 
of  those  with  an  alien  philosophy. 

Can  your  mind  envision  all  this  happen- 
ing? Mine  can.  and  I  can  even  derive  an  ele- 
ment of  comfort,  because  through  these 
steps,  I  do  see  a  way  back  to  Constitutional 
government  And  remember,  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  live  under  a  dictatorial,  collec- 
tivist.  centralised  authority  and  this  would 
honor  neither  God.  nor  your  Constitution, 
and  would  Indeed  become  abject  .slavery. 

Oh  yes.  we  would  have  some  sort  of  money. 
I  would  respect  a  'Wooden  Nlckle"  issued  by 
a  ""City"  or  a  ""County"  or  a  '"State,"  if  it 
would  only  circulate  debt  free.  In  other 
words,  if  it  were  truly  simply  a  token  repre- 
senting a  storehouse  of  value,  and  only  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  receipt  and  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  —  I  would  gladly  honor 
It,  This,  in  due  course,  would  be  backed  by 
the  separate  sovereign  State,  and  would  prob- 
ably also  be  accepted  in  neighboring  states, 
as  they  too.  emerged  to  victory.  Some  will, 
some  won"t.  There  would  be  enormously  sig- 
nificant overtones  of  the  'survival  of  the 
fittest"'  during  this  period,  which  could  be 
a  matter  of  months;  might  well  be  a  matter 
of  years;  and  could  conceivably  last  cen- 
turies, 

I  have  no  Idea  what  will  happen  to  me.  I 
would  pray  that  when  God  does  call  me  home 
He  will  say.  ""Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,""  What  more  could  anyone  ask  for. 
than  to  have  an  opportunity  to  glorify  God 
and  to  defend  his  loved  ones  and  his  coun- 
try? 

In  summation,  let  me  state  the  following: 
If  we  are  not  morally,  spiritually,  and  physi- 
cally sound,  we  are  nothing!  We  have  our 
gxildellnes  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Constitu- 
tion If  we  desert  them  we  deserve  all  that 
will  be  happening. 

If  we  truly  do  love  God.  and  if  we  do  truly 
"pledge  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
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It  stands,"  we  will  gladly  defend  both,  and 
will  gladly  give  our  lives,  if  necessary. 

It  would  be  well  to  be  willing  to  make  the 
determination :  You  may  some  day  die  under 
slavery,  but  yovi  will  never  hve  under  slavery. 
In  God's  good  time  we  are  probably  here  on 
earth  for  only  a  twinkling  Yet  He  obvious- 
ly has  use  for  us.  If  we  honor  Him  and  are 
willing  to  do  His  bidding. 

Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  He  en- 
dowed our  Christian  Constitutional  Forefa- 
thers with  incredible  insight  and  these  men 
gave  us  a  sacred  document  which  shovild 
have  guaranteed  that  we  remain  iree  They 
did  not  let  us  down,  nor  did  our  Lord.  We. 
each  in  our  own  little  ways,  permitted  the 
Inroads  of  humanism  and  socialism,  central- 
ization and  collectivism,  to  erode  ovir  society. 
Now  the  road  back  Is  difficult,  but  not  impos- 
sible, and  He  will  show  us  the  final  victory 


PITTSBURGH  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
COMMISSION  REPORTS  ON  GROW- 
ING INSURANCE  SHORTAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

,,l     i  I  N.N.-^VLV.\.N  •.,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Februarj-  1  of  this  year,  the  commission 
on  human  relations  of  my  home  city  of 
Pittsburgh  held  a  daylong  hearing  on 
the  problems  that  Pittsburgh  homeown- 
ers and  businessmen  were  having  in  ob- 
taining and  retaining  insurance  protec- 
tion for  their  property. 

The  hearing,  at  which  32  witnesses 
testified  about  cancellations,  nonrenew- 
als, and  exhorbitant  rate  increases  for  in- 
surance coveraae.  was  part  of  a  thoiouKh 
investisation  of  the  property  insurance 
situation  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  commission  issued  a  preliminary 
report  on  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  action  on  March  11.  Among 
other  things,  the  commission  found  that 
"the  lack  of  availability  of  fire  and  ex- 
tended coverage  insurance  for  properties 
in  central  city  areas  is  national  in  scope, 
affecting  ever>-  major  city." 

The  commission  correctly  concluded 
that — 

The  unavailability  of  hre  and  extended 
coverage  insurance,  among  other  things,  de- 
stroys credit  in  predominaiitly  Negro  areas, 
reduces  the  salability  and  financing  of  hous- 
ing, prevents  loans  on  inventory,  and  causes 
loss  of  employment  when  a  business  relo- 
cates. 

The  commission  strongly  recom- 
mended Federal  legislation  to  relieve  this 
situation.  They  urged  prompt  enactment 
of  a  program  like  that  embodied  in  H.R. 
17003.  the  Urban  Property  Protection, 
Rehabilitation,  and  Reinsurance  Act  of 
1968.  now  awaiting  action  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

H.R.  17003  proposes  to  sell  Federal 
reinsurance  against  riot  and  civil  com- 
motion losses  to  insurers  participating  in 
statewide  plans  to  make  basic  property 
insurance  available  to  all  homeowners 
and  businessmen  whose  properties 
meet  reasonable  underwriting  standards. 
Properties  would  be  individually  in- 
spected under  these  plans,  and  could  not 
be  denied  coverage  unless  specific  physi- 
cal deficiencies  were  identified. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  low-income  property  owners  whose 
properties  need  repair  in  order  to  be  in- 
surable. H.R.  17003  extends  the  section 
312  rehabilitation  loan  and  section  115 
rehabilitation  grant  programs  to  areas 
where  inspections  are  being  made  pursu- 
ant  to   the   statewide   insurance   plans. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  extensive 
participation  by  the  insurance  industry 
and  the  separate  States  in  sharing  in- 
siued  losses  due  to  riot  and  civil  com- 
motion. 

The  two  problems  that  H.R.  17003 
aims  at  correcting — the  growing  short- 
age of  insurance  protection  in  our  imier 
city  areas  and  the  threat  of  catastrophic 
riot  losses  to  the  solvency  of  insurers — 
are  extremely  critical. 

To  demonstrate  the  situation  in  .just 
one  of  our  Nation's  many  cities.  I  insert 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Relations  of  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  strong  evidence  of  the  need 
for  H.R.  17003.  the  Urban  Property  Pro- 
tection. Rehabilitation,  and  Reinsurance 
Act  of  1968: 
Prelimin'.ary  Report  'ip  the  Commission  on 

Hi  MAN  RELATION.S  of  the  CITV  of  PlTTS- 
BI'ROH  IN  re:  THE  MATTER  OF  RkAL  PROP- 
fRTY    INSUKANCE    COVERAGE    IN    THE    CiTV    t)F 

Pittsburgh 

HISTORY 

On  December  4,  1967,  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Executive  Director  <if  the  Com- 
mission from  the  Presidents  of  thp  Home- 
wood-Brushton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Homewood -Brush  ton  Citizens  Renewal 
Council,  and  the  Homewo<xl-Brushton  Com- 
munity Improvement  Association,  Tlie  tele- 
gram stated:  ""We  request  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation Into  arbitrary  cancellations  nf  in- 
surance coverage  on  buslne.ss  establishments 
and  churches  In  Homewood-Brushton.  It  Is 
our  contention  that  this  action  undermines 
the  confidence  of  the  community  and  im- 
poses an  unwarranted  economic  burden  on 
individuals  and  groups  within  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

The  same  day.  the  Commission  directed  1',"; 
st;ifr  to  conduct  the  investigation  called  for 
but  enlarged  on  the  reqxiest  contained  in  the 
telegram  to  include  not  only  bu.siness  estab- 
lishments and  churches,  but  homeowners 
tenants,  and  also  the  Hill  District  and  Man- 
chester sections  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  February  1.  1968.  a  public  hearing  was 
held  by  the  Commi.ssion  on  this  question.  «t 
which  testimony  from  .32  individuals  was  re- 
ceived. (The  hearing  transcript  of  183  pages 
is  hereby  incorporated  into  this  report  by 
reference  and  made  a  part  hereof  i  Iii  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  staff  interviewed  nu- 
merous persons  and  collected  considerable 
material. 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

1.  The  lack  of  availability  of  fire  and  ex- 
tended coverage  insur:ince  for  properties  in 
central  city  areas  Is  national  in  Fcope.  affect- 
ing every  major  city. 

2.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Insurance 
Commission  began  to  address  itself  to  this 
problem  in  1965  by  urging  companies  writing 
fire  and  extended  coverage  Insurance  in 
Pennsylvania  to  adopt  a  program  designed  to 
offset  the  decline  in  coverage  in  the  urban 
areas  of  this  State. 

3.  Effective  March  1.  1965.  the  Middle  De- 
partment Association  of  Fire  Uiiderwriters 
issued,  under  approval  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance  Commission,  a  new  plan 
called  'Schedule  No.  33  Sub-Standard  Rating 
Plan."  The  plan  was  designed  to  enable  an 
individual  who  was  refused  fire  and  extended 
coverage,  to  request  a  physical  inspection  of 
the  property.  If  no  unusual  physical  condl- 
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tlons  were  found,  a  recommendation  was  to 
be  made  for  the  Issuance  of  a  policy  at  no 
additional  premium. 

4.  During  August  of  1967,  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commission  urged  the  Insurance  com- 
panies to  refrain  from  widespread  cancella- 
tions of  insurance  in  our  cities,  and  l.ssued 
directives  to  the  companies  relative  to  inuln- 
tenance  of  detailed  statistics  on  coverage  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

5.  The  "Schedule  33  "  plan  has  not  been 
implemented  to  any  significant  degree  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  and  is  unknown  t'>  many 
persons  in  the  insurance  field  operating  lii 
this  area.  The  general  public  is  completely 
unaware  of  the  plan. 

6.  The  State  Insurance  Commission  and 
the  Middle  Department  of  Fire  Underwriters 
were  aware  of  the  lack  of  implementation  of 
the  'Schedule  33"  plan  On  July  1.  1965.  the 
executive  manager  ol  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment advised  member  companies  that  "... 
the  Insurance  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  receive  complaints  of  a  lack  ot 
market.  .  .  ."  On  September  7.  1965.  the  ex- 
ecutive manager  again  advised  that  "The  In- 
surance Department  advises  It  has  received 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints. 
.  .  ."  On  May  23.  1966.  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner advised  the  Insurance  companies 
that  "property  owners,  as  well  as  civic  and 
municipal  groups,  have  advised  the  Insur- 
ance Department  that  it  Is  .'^tlll  difficult  and 
sometimes  Impossible  to  obtain  fire  and  ex- 
tended coverage  insurance  on  dwellings.  .  .  ." 

7.  In  the  Pittsburgh  areas  of  the  Hill  Dis- 
trict. Maiichester,  and  Homewood-Brushton, 
insurance  companies  have  taken  .several  ap- 
proaches in  declining  to  write  fire  and  ex- 
tended coverage  insurance,  as  follows: 

A.  Excrx.'tire  Premiums — Companies  have 
refused  to  renew  existing  policies  unless  the 
insured  would  consent  to  the  payment  of  a 
premium  3.  and  in  some  cases.  8  times  the 
prior  premium  One  example  out  of  many 
cited  at  the  public  hearing  was  a  .*7.500  fire 
and  extended  coverage  policy  that  was  $36.75 
for  three  years  and  now  costs  .$209  09  lor 
three  years,  in  the  Hill  District. 

B.  Refuaal  to  Renew — Companies  have  re- 
fused to  renew,  and  the  Insured  has  had  no 
source  of  continuing  Insurance. 

C  Refusal  to  urite — Companies  have  re- 
fused to  write  the  policy  in  the  first  Instance. 

D.  Refusal  to  vriTe  in  the  ^ama  amount — 
Upon  the  date  of  renewal  of  an  existing  pol- 
icy, companies  have  declined  to  write  the 
policy  In  the  same  amoimt.  agreeing  In  some 
instances  to  only  write  a  policy  with  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  protection  of  the 
prior  policy. 

8.  The  decline  in  insurance  coverage  haa 
had  no  relationship  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  properties  Involved,  .ind  examples 
were  given  at  the  hearing  of  properties  re- 
ported to  be  in  excellent  condition,  which 
had  been  insured  for  many  years,  and  on 
which  Insurance  is  now  not  attainable 

9.  Insureds  have  usually  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  reasons  for  being  unable  to 
procure  insurance  from  ihe  brokers,  and 
companies  have  usually  not  given  the  agent 
or  broker  the  reasons  in  writing. 

10.  The  decline  in  fire  and  extended  insur- 
ance coverage  in  the  last  three  years  In  Negro 
areas  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  due  to  the  des- 
ignation by  Insurance  companies  of  these 
areas  as  high  risk,  or  Target  areas  for  riots, 
notwithstanding  that  no  riot  has  occurred  in 
these  areas. 

11.  The  current  condition  Is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  insurance  companies  have  al- 
ways been  more  selective  in  v^Tltlng  rLsks  in 
predominantly  Negro  areas  of  this  city,  years 
before  the  riots  of  the  last  few  summers 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
quire into  this  matter  by  reason  of  Pitts- 
burgh Human  Relations  Ordinance  No  75  of 
1967.  Section  7(e)  which  empowers  the  Com- 
mission to  study  and  Investigate  by  means 
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oi  paolic  hearings  or  otherwise  Any  condi- 
tions having  an  adverse  effect  on  Intergroup 
relations  In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

2  P.re  and  extended  coverage  insurance  is 
either  unavailable  or  available  at  excessive 
cost*  with  resultant  hardship  to  the  instired. 
in  the  predominantly  Nesrro  areas  of  the 
Cltv  of  Pittsburgh 

3'  The  unavailability  of  fire  and  extended 
coverage  insurance  Is  caused  not  by  any  ad- 
verse experience  In  this  City  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  property,  but  rather  by  an  ex- 
pectancy of  what  might  occur. 

4.  The  unavailability  of  fire  and  extended 
coveraate  insurance,  among  other  things,  de- 
stroys credit  m  predominantly  Negro  areas, 
reduces  the  salablllty  and  financing  of  hous- 
ing, prevents  loajis  on  Inventory,  and  causes 
loss  of  emplo\-ment  when  a  huslness  relo- 
cates; all  to  the  financial  and  social  loss  of 
those  living  in  and  working  in  predominantly 
Negro  areas. 

5.  The  effectiveness  of  programs  designed 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  Pittsburgh, 
such  as  'Model  Cities."  "leased  housing." 
"turnkey."  and  others  Is  threatened  if  prop- 
ertv  insurance  Is  not  available. 

6  No  existing  program  has  prevented  the 
disappe^ance  of  property  insurance  from 
the  predominantly  Negro  areas  of  this  City. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

And  now  March  11,  1968,  the  Ccxmmlsslon 
on  Human  Relations  of  the  City  of  Pltts- 
biu-gh,  aiter  investigation  and  public  hear- 
ing on  the  qxiesUon  of  the  availability  of  real 
property  insurance  In  predominantly  Negro 
areas  of  this  City,  does  hereby  issue  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations; 

1.  Federal  Government  assistance  to  res- 
olution of  the  problem  by  (  ai  financial  aid  to 
assist  homeowners  and  business  owners  in  re- 
habilitating their  property  to  bring  It  up  to 
insurance  standards.  This  aid  could  either 
be  in  the  form  of  a  cash  ?rant  or-a  low-In- 
terest loan,  (b)  a  reinsurance  type  subsidy 
arrangement  for  the  insurance  companies 
who  are  willing  to  insure  risks  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  Irrespective  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  property. 

2.  In  Pennsylvania,  legislation  should  be 
immediately  enacted  .mthorlzing  the  State 
Instirance  Commission  to  create  a  mandatory 
insurance  p<:>ol  (a)  requiring  participation 
by  all  insurers  writing  property  instu-ance  In 
Pennsylvania  (b»  requiring  the  Insurers  In 
the  pool  to  wTite  instu-ance  on  any  insurable 
property  located  anywhere  in  the  Common- 
wealth ic)  setting  forth  an  inspection  proce- 
dure to  determine  the  insurability  of  prop- 
erty (di  the  SUtte  Insiuance  Commission  de- 
veloping a  procedure  for  the  assignment  of 
the  risks  to  pool  members  when  the  insured 
Is  unable  to  obtain  Insurance  on  his  own. 

3.  .^s  a  temporary  interim  step  pending  the 
enactment  of  necessary  legislation  at  the 
State  level,  all  property  insurers  presently 
doing  Ijuslness  in  this  City  should  establish 
a  voluntary  plan  of  providing  property  In- 
surance to  all  sections  of  this  City. 

This  proceeding  will  remain  open  pending 
implementation  of  tie  above  recommenda- 
tions. 

Eric  W.  Springer. 

Chairman. 
David  B.  Washington, 

Executive  Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cated  to  that  great  body  enforcing  the 
law — our  policemen 

I  have  often  felt  that  the  greatest 
danger  in  America  today  is  the  flagrant 
violation  of  law  and  order.  Our  police- 
men and  law-enforcement  offlcers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important  to 
us  day  by  day.  Our  policemen  have  a 
difficult  job,  one  that  is  not  envied  by 
anv  person,  yet  they  carry  out  their 
duties  faithfully  and  in  the  face  of  many 
dangers. 

This  tribute  is  one  they  have  long 
deserved,  and  I  thought  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OrR  Policemen 

In  these  troubled  times  citizens  depend 
more  than  ever  upon  local  police  depart- 
ments to  maintain  law  and  order  In  their 
communities. 

Ironically,  as  his  Job  becomes  increasingly 
difficult,  subjecting  him  to  dangers  and  abuse 
not  so  common  a  few  years  back,  criticism 
of  our  policemen  Is  becoming  an  almost 
standard  tactic  among  some,  an  almost  auto- 
matic defense  of  violence  by  others. 

Almost  invariably,  when  policemen  are 
ordered  to  disperse  massed  sitters,  demon- 
strators or  others — who  are  breaking  the 
law — they  are  afterwards  charged  with 
brutality.  Too  many  gullible,  well-meaning 
people  are  swayed  by  such  charges. 

Inevitably  upon  occasion,  there  are  exam- 
ples in  which  law  enforcement  officers  could 
have  performed  better.  But  policemen  are  not 
perfect.  We  are  lucky  they  are  as  fair  as  they 
;ire — considering  what  most  are  paid.  They 
are  only  humans  doing  their  best  In  a  very 
difficult  job. 

And  if  there  are  some  incidents  where  very 
onerous  and  dangerous  duties  must  be  per- 
formed, this  is — in  the  final  analysis — the 
product  and  responsibility,  of  those  who 
chose  to  break  the  law. 

To  expect  everything  in  such  situations 
to  work  perfectly,  and  everj  human  to  per- 
form in  a  perfect  manner,  and  to  blame  law 
enforcement  officials  when  that  doesn't  hap- 
pen, is  unrealistic;  in  addition,  chronic  de- 
preciation of  our  police  departments  under- 
mines the  very  fabric  of  an  orderly,  demo- 
cratic society,  respect  for  the  law. 


OUR  POLICEMEN 

HON.  JAMES H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TEN'.NESSEE. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Greeneville  Sun.  Greene- 
ville.  Tenn.,  on  May  13.  1968,  was  dedi- 
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fled  employment  opportunities,  allow  In- 
dividuals new  .ivenues  for  expression  and 
growth  of  personal  initiative  and  judgment, 
and  Introduce  new  ideas,  methods  and  prod- 
ucts which  stimulate  our  economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  Development  Department  and 
the  many  public  and  private  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  Ohio's  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment Program  recognize  the  vital  role  of  the 
small  business  in  the  Ohio  economy  and  the 
Importance  of  their  continued  commercial, 
civil  and  industrial  activity  and  leadership; 
and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  many  small  businesses  In  Ohio  contributed 
greatly  to  Ohio's  record  industrial  expan- 
sion in  1967; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  James  A  Rhodes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  12-18,  1968.  as  Small 
Business  Week  in  Ohio  and  urge  ;ill  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  Boards  of  Trade,  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  ceremonies  recognizing  the  great 
contribution  made  by  small  businesses  to  the 
progress  of  Ohio. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed mv  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  affixed  at  Colum- 
bus, this  1st  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Eight. 

James  G   Rhodes.  Goiernor. 


May  15,  1968 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK,  MAY 
12-18,  1968 


HON.  THOMAS  L,  ASHLEY 

lit     uHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
1968.  Gov.  James  Rhodes  proclaimed  the 
week  of  May  12  to  18  as  Small  Business 
■Week  in  Ohio.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  Governor  Rhodes  in  urging  all 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade 
and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  ceremonies  recog- 
nizing the  great  contribution  made  by 
small  businesses  to  the  progress  of  Ohio 
and  the  Nation. 

The  Governor's  proclamation  is  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 

Proclamation:  Small  Business  Week. 
May  12-18.  1968 

Whereas,  small  and  independently  owned 
and  operated  business  enterprises  supply  a 
large  share  of  the  needs  and  luxuries  of  the 
American  people;  and  whereas,  in  Ohio's 
metropolitan,  urban  and  rural  areas,  small 
businesses  provide  a  'oroad  source  of  diversi- 


THE  28TH  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS ON  ALCOHOL  AND  ALCO- 
HOLISM 


HON,  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  28th  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Alcohol  and 
Alcoholism,  a  meeting  expected  to  at- 
tract the  largest  attendance  ever  record- 
ed for  a  scientific  conference  m  the  field 
of  alcoholism,  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  September  15  to  20.  1968. 

Conferees  at  this  important  health 
convocation  will  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Described  by  planners  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive gathering  of  its  kind  ever  held 
anywhere  in  the  world,  the  Congre.ss  will 
be  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  addition  to  private  contribu- 
tions. 

A  function  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil on  Alcohol  and  Alcoholism.  Lausanne. 
Switzerland,  this  conference  is  held 
every  4  years  in  a  different  country.  It 
comes  to  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  since  1920. 

Twenty-four  organizations  are  .serving 
as  sponsoring  and  cooperating  agencies. 
These  include  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Ameri- 
can Medical  .^.s.'^ociation.  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoliolism.  North  American  As- 
.sociation  of  Alcoholism  Programs.  Rut- 
gers Center  of  .Alcohol  Studie,'=.  General 
Services  Board  of  .Alcoholics  .Anony- 
mous, the  Christopher  D,  Smithers 
Foundation.  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Problems,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  American  Hospital 
Association,  American  Nurses"  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion.   American    Psychological    Associa- 


tion, Canadian  Psychiatric  Association, 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Drug 
Addiction,  National  As.sociation  of  Social 
Workers,  Inc.,  National  Association  of 
State  Mental  Health  Program  Directors, 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, North  American  Judges  Association, 
the  Al-Alon  Family  Group  Headquarters, 
Inc.,  the  A,ssociation  of  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Health  Officers,  the  North  Con- 
way Institute. 

Prominent  scientists  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention,  treatment 
and  research  in  the  field  of  alcoholism 
will  give  papers  relating  to  17  topical 
areas. 
The  purposes  of  the  congress  are: 
First.  To  present  scientific  findings  in 
the  field  of  alcohol  problems. 

Second.  To  foster  closer  relation.ships, 
improved  communications,  and  other 
collaboration  between  the  governmental 
and  private  groups  interested  in  these 
medical-social-health  problems. 

Third.  To  encourage  further  research 
and  profes.sional  activity  in  the  field. 

Fourth.  To  provide  through  the  mech- 
anism of  published  proceedings  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  reference  to  biochemical, 
pharmacological,  sociocultural.  psycho- 
logical and  medical  aspects  of  alcoholism. 
Archer  Tcnuue.  director.  International 
Council  on  Alcohol  and  AlcohoU.sm  has 
stated  that  he  is  pleased  that  the  United 
States  will  be  the  site  of  the  28th  con- 
gress because  there  is  worldwide  interest 
in  the  research  and  treatment  programs 
as  well  as  the  methods  of  pubUc  educa- 
tion of  alcoholism  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  in  the  United 
States." 

David  J.  Pittman.  Ph.  D..  director,  So- 
cial Science  Institute,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  general  chair- 
man. Selden  D.  Bacon,  Ph.  D.,  director. 
Center  of  Alcohol  Studies,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versit'v,  New  Brunswick,  N,J.,  is  program 
chairman.  R.  Brinkley  Smithers.  presi- 
dent, Christopher  D.  Smithers  Founda- 
tion, is  chairman  of  the  patronage  com- 
mittee. 

The  official  languages  at  the  confer- 
ence will  be  French  and  English,  with 
.simultaneous  translations.  Headquarters 
in   Washington   will   be   the   Shoreham 

Hotel. 

The  central  office  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Alcoholism  Programs 
will  act  as  congress  secretariat. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  appropriate 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  express  its  hope 
that  the  results  of  this  important  inter- 
national conference  are  .successful  in 
helping  to  alleviate  the  serious  problem 
which  alcoholism  poses  to  world  health. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gers  of  cigarette  smoking  are  increasing, 
as  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  pointed  out 
on  May  11,1968: 

According  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  emphysema  ...  Is  reaching 
"potenilallv  epidemic  proportions."  Approxi- 
mately 17.000  Americans  become  new  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  yearly.  Causes  of  emphy- 
sema are  not  known,  taut  cigarette  smoking  Is 
believed  to  be  the  most  significant  factor 
involved  and  air  pollution  also  plays  a  role. 

My  colleagues,  we  must  not  shirk  our 
responsibility— we  must  act  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  me  appallinu  that 
this  Congress  can  sit  idly  by  while  our 
Nation's  health  is  seriously  undermined. 
I  am  speaking  of  our  inactivity  in  the 
face  of  the  dangers  from  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Recently  I  called  to  your  attention 
the  amazing  amounts  of  money  the  cig- 
arette industi-y  spends  on  television  ad- 
vertising; today  I  point  to  another 
frightening  statistic — of  the  top  20  ad- 
vertisers for  radio,  three  were  cigarette 
manufacturers,  who  together  spent  $13.- 
751  000.  All  this  money  was  spent  to  fur- 
ther the  number  of  our  citizens  placed  in 
jeopardv  by  cigarette  smoking.  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  this  Congress  will  merely 
be  an  inactive  participant  in  this  crisis: 
rather.  I  am  convinced  that  my  col- 
leagues will  soon  join  the  57  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  united  behind  H.R. 
11717,  a  bill  that  will  adequately  warn 
our  citizens  of  the  hazards  of  smoking. 
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hurt.  Furthermore,  the  chemical  hazards 
associated  with  so  many  industrial  proc- 
esses today,  pose  a  special  problem  of 
community  danger,  as  in  the  Newark 
incident,  and  underline  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  action. 


SUMMER  CAMP  SAFETY 


NEED  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 


DANGERS  OF  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    C.\LIFOBNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 
Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
must  ask   itself  what  it  intends  to  do 
about  protecting  our  citizens.  The  dan- 


HON,  PETER  W,  RODINO,  JR. 

uF    NEW    .'r  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rhi  :  ;     :  ';  I'ATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4, 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger  described 
"a  series  of  earth-shaking  explosions" 
which  occurred  the  day  before  in  a  New- 
ark plant  engaged  in  the  refining  of 
precious  metals.  This  industrial  accident 
took  the  life  of  one  young  man,  a  33- 
year-old  foreman  who  leaves  a  wife  and 
three  small  children,  and  injured  13 
others,  including  nine  firemen. 

What  is  more,  the  explosions  released 
clouds  of  deadly  chlorine  gas  which 
threatened  the  whole  community.  Police 
lines  had  to  be  .set  up  to  keep  spectators 
out  of  the  contaminated  area. 

It  seems  that  a  blower  over  a  chemical 
tank  had  stopped  for  some  reason  and 
the  foreman  was  trying  to  clear  it  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  One  must  con- 
clude from  this  account  that  the  hazards 
presented  by  ventilation  failure  were  not 
clearly  understood  or  guarded  against. 
If  they  had  been,  this  ^ragic  accident 
need  not  have  occurred. 

I  believe  this  incident  illustrates  very 
clearly  the  necessity  for  Federal  safety 
and  health  standards  in  such  industrial 
plants,  as  called  for  by  the  proposed 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968, 

Ever>'  day,  55  American  workers  lose 
their  lives  in  on-the-job  accidents,  more 
than  8,500  are  disabled,  and  27,000  are 


HON,  BENJAMIN  S    ROSENTHAL 

(.iK     NEW     liiKhi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
another  summer  approaches,  millions  of 
parents  prepare  to  .send  their  children  to 
summer  camps. 

In  many  cases  their  children  will  be 
in  jood  hands,  with  excellent  supervi- 
sion, good  safety  and  sanitation  stand- 
ards, and  proper  equipment. 

In  some  camps,  however,  there  will  be 
ri.sks  undertaken  unknowingly  by  the 
parents  and  their  children,  because  the 
camps  are  unregulated,  poorly  equipped, 
and  without  adequate  personnel 

And  in  a  traaic  few  cases,  the.se  defects 
will  mean  a  child  will  not  return  alive 
from  camp,  or  he  will  come  back  with 
serious  injuries. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  we  do  not  even 
know  how  many  un.safe  youth  camps 
there  are,  or  in  what  States,  or  even,  in 
any  detail,  what  risks  our  children  face 
during  their  vacation. 
We  only  know  this: 

Twenty  States  have  absolutely  no  reg- 
ulations for  the  safety  of  children  in 
camps: 

Forty  States  have  no  rules  for  camp 
staff  qualifications: 

Thirty-one  States  have  overlooked 
provLsions  for  sanitation  and  health 
facilities:  and 

Twenty-four  States  have  no  water 
.safety  and  equipment  reculations. 

I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  require  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  study  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  to  see  how  well  they  protect 
our  children.  The  bill  would  require  HEW 
to  report,  after  1  year,  and  in  detail,  on 
how  adequate  the  present  camp  safety 
protection  is  and  what  recommendations 
the  Department  makes  for  insuring  the 
safe  operations  of  youth  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  builds  on 
an  extended  earlier  attempt  to  protect 
our  children  in  camp.  The  earlier  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored.  would  have  au- 
thorized Federal  youth  camp  safety 
standards  and  a  program  for  State  ad- 
herence and  inspection  to  enforce  these 
standards.  Grants  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  States  to  help  meet  and  execute 
these  standards  in  a  statewide  plan  for 
vouth  camp  safety. 

This  bill,  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  last  summer,  has  languished 
like  last  summer's  rose. 

When  an  agency  report  was  finally  re- 
ceived on  the  House  bills  this  spring,  the 
judgment  of  HEW  was  that  such  meas- 
ures might  be  appropriate  but.  it  added: 
We  do  not  now  have  sufficient  Information 
to  judge  the  pffect  of  these  programs  and  In 
particular    whether    safety     condlttons    In 
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youth  summer  :rimps  ire  such  as  to  require 
remedial   federal  legislanon. 

Accordingly  a e  '.n;ns  the  first  step  should 
fe  to  identify  the  nature  and  magnitude 
o.'  such  problems  as  may  exist  and  to  con- 
sider whether  state  and  local  regulations 
would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  them. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  give  HEW 
that  opportunity  it  needs  to  find  out  how 
well  present  State  and  local  laws  are 
working  to  protect  children  in  camps. 

The  only  information  parents  now  have 
on  camp  safety  comes  from  understand- 
ably sanguine  brochures,  published  by 
the  camps  themselves,  or  from  short 
visits  parents  may  make  before  they  com- 
mit their  childrens'  lives  to  these  camps. 

This  means  most  parents  ti-ust.  with  a 
blind  hope,  that  everything  will  be  done 
properly  to  safeguard  their  children. 
That  is  not  enough. 

I  hope  that  early  hearings  on  this  bill 
win  enable  HEW  to  gather  the  informa- 
tion on  youth  camp  safety  which  we  all 
need  badly. 


HEMISFAIR    1968 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent editions  of  Look  and  Newsweek 
magazines  show  that  HemisFair  is  an 
excellent  exposition  and  one  in  which  we 
can  all  take  pride.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  by  the  review  accorded  to  the 
film  being  shown  at  the  U.S.  pavilion— a 
film  that  is  as  honest  as  it  is  bold,  a  film 
that  shows  that  our  true  c^reatness  is 
rooted  in  an  ability  to  see  ourselves  as  we 
really  are.  a  film  that  recognizes  that 
half  the  solution  to  a  problem  is  to  see 
it.  honestly  and  forthrightly.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  delighted  by 
the  comments  of  the  Newsweek  reviewer, 
and  the  Look  article  on  HemisFair  as  a 
whole,  and  they  follow: 
"  [PYom  Newsweele  magazine.  May  20.  19681 
America.  America 

When  the  Department  of  Commerce  hired 
Francis  Thompson  and  Alexander  Hammid  to 
make  'US."  the  film  now  being  shown  at 
the  trnited  States  Pavilion  at  HemisFair  '68 
In  San  Antomo.  it  had  already  settled  on  a 
perfect  puff  of  a  theme:  "Confluence  U.S.A." 
What  did  that  mean'  A  flowing  together  of 
peoples,  a  joining  of  forces — everything, 
nothing.  World's  fair  aims  arent  supposed 
to  mean,  they're  supposed  to  be.  like  laughter 
or  morning  dew. 

Thompson  and  Hammid  had  set  the  style 
theniselves  with  their  enormously  popular 
•To  Be  Alive!  "  for  the  Johnson's  Wax  Pavil- 
ion at  the  1964  New  York  World's  Fair  and 
■  We  Are  Young!"  for  the  Canadlan-Paclflc- 
Cominco  exhibit  at  Expo  67:  multiple 
screens,  myriad  smiles,  children's  games, 
waving  wheat,  athletes  and  other  graceful 
animals  in  slow  motion — and  all  of  it  very 
strong  in  the  Joy  and  warmth  sectors.  But 
the  world  had  changed  since  1964  and  so 
had  Thompson  and  Hammid  With  the  Com- 
merce Department's  full  knowledge  and  as- 
sent they  turned  the  theme  of  Confluence 
into  a  brave  and  memorable  warning  that 
the  American  people,  having  come  together 
into  the  most  prosperous  civilization  on 
earth,  are  in  deep  peril  of  losing  it  to  their 
mindless  machines  and  their  own  jolly,  heed- 
less rapacity. 
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Woodcuts:  Conventionally  unconventional 
In  form— three  screens  in  three  apparently 
separate  theaters  that  suddenly  merge  Into 
one — 23  minutes  long,  shot  in  the  bold  short- 
hand of  modern  documentaries.  "US"  Is 
only  revolutionary  In  the  context  of  Its  con- 
tent, but  that  Is  more  than  distinction 
enough.  It  begins  with  the  nations  begin- 
nings: virgin  forests,  pure  waters,  unseen 
tribes  In  an  almost  empty  land.  It  squeezes 
all  of  colonial  history  Into  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, but  not  without  surprises.  Woodcuts 
show  whites  shooting  Indians.  "U.S."  ac- 
knowledges that  we  wanted  Indian  lands, 
that  part  of  our  incredible  growth  was  built 
on  slavery. 

An  eariy  biplane  becomes  the  roar  of  a  jet. 
Manhattans  lowers  fill  the  screen.  We  are 
plunged  Into  the  vibrant,  crowded,  polluted 
present.  Omnivorous  Caterpillars  devour  the 
land.  The  beaches  teem  with  crowds  cele- 
brating themselves  The  old.  unskilled, 
unneeded,  watch  and  wait.  A  Negro  family 
moves  into  the  hostile  white  turf  of  stiburbla. 
Freeways  are  streaked  with  cars.  Where  are 
they  ail  going?  Where  are  we  going?  'We 
have  pinned  our  hopes  on  our  machines." 
says  W  H.  Auden's  narration  But  machines 
do  not  care,  and  care  we  must  while  we  can 

"Exciting":  When  Lady  Bird  Johnson  saw 
"US."  she  said  it  lacked  "the  element  of 
hope."  Former  Ambassador  Edward  A  Clark. 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Pavilion 
at  HemisFair.  said.  "They  had  to  pass  up  a 
thousand  good  things  in  America  to  find  one 
of  these  bad  things  to  show."  He  openly 
loathes  the  film  and  still  threatens  to  have  it 
removed  from  view.  But  "U  S  "  also  has  its 
powerful  supporters.  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior Stewart  L.  Udall  found  It  "exciting,  ma- 
ture." He  was  "especially  pleased  with  the 
conservation  message,  the  danger  of  Ameri- 
cans destroying  their  environment."  William 
R.  Slnkln.  vice-chairman  of  the  fair  board, 
calls  It  a  "great  film  that  Just  sweeps  down 
on  you  and  says  'Look.  America,  look  at  what 
you're  doing  to  yourself." 

"US."  does  not  end  on  a  note  of  triumph 
or  leave  you  singing  and  wanting  to  skip 
rope  as  you  leave  the  theater.  It  reminds  you 
of  big  bills  coming  due.  of  promises  to  be 
kept,  and  it  was  made  by  men  who  think 
they  can  be  kept.  (One  of  the  three  co-direc- 
tors. Hugh  O'Connor,  was  shot  and  killed 
while  filming  a  sequence  In  a  Kentucky  strip- 
mining  town,  and  "U.S."  is  dedicated  to  his 
memory.)  When  a  film  like  this  can  be  made 
for  a  fair  and  shown  to  Americans  In  their 
government's  name,  the  element  of  hope 
survives. 

— Joseph  Morcenstern. 
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iProni..Look  magazine.  May  28.  19681 
San  Antonio's  Own  World's  Fair 
HemisFair  '68.  which  opened  April  6  in 
San  Antonio,  is  a  comfortable,  walkable 
bite-sized  world's  fair,  a  quarter  larger  than- 
Seattle's  in  1962,  and  about  a  tenth  the  size 
of  Expo  67  last  summer.  It  doesn't  pretend 
to  be  spectacular,  and  it  doesn't  establish 
styles  in  taste  for  the  next  25  years.  What  it 
does  offer  is  air-conditioned  fun  and_Jcnowl- 
edge  in  untiring  doses,  which  coA  be  ab- 
sorbed in  two  or  three  days.  Aj^airs  go.  it 
wasn't  expensive — governmeirts.  industries 
and  individuals  invested  S206  million.  It  will 
start  pajing  off  for  the  city  as  soon  as  7.2 
million  guests  have  passed  through  the  gates 
and.  at  about  54  apiece,  have  spent  S30  mil- 
lion. This  IS  peanuts.  San  Antonians  claim, 
against  money-losing  Montreal's  draw  of  50 
million  people  in  one  year  and  New  York's  51 
million  in  two.  What's  there?  Nineteen  for- 
eign and  15  industrial  pavilions;  about  100 
price'-controlled  eating  places;  an  impressive 
variety  of  diversions  and  rides  that  aren't 
exhaustingly  apart  from  the  "worthwhile' 
areas;  the'  tallest  observation  tower  in 
North  America;  a  shaded  canal  stocked 
with  bass;  campy  'Victorian  houses;  a  foun- 
tain visitors  can  operate;  paintings  from  the 
Prado  in  Madrid.  HemisFair  is  a  splashy  six- 


month  celebration  of  San  Antonio's  250th 
birthday.  It  will  astonish  no  one  if  the  after- 
math of  the  party  is  the  business  and  cul- 
tural flowering  of  America's  most  gently 
beautiful  old  cities 

"This  town  was  Sleepy  Hollow."  says  a  San 
Antonlan.  "In  the  '20's,  we  dropped  from 
flrst-to-thlrd-largest  city  in  Texas,  and  all 
anybody  did  was  roll  over  and  go  back  to 
sleep."  Another  Texan  explains  that  when 
General  Santa  Anna  rode  out  of  San  Antonio 
in  March.  1836.  after  his  victory  at  the 
Alamo,  he  commanded:  'Don't  do  anything 
until  I  get  back.  "  He  went  to  San  Jacinto, 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  never  returned. 
But  his  order  nevertheless  was  strictly  ob- 
served. 

Suddenly.  In  the  mid  1960's.  everything 
changed.  In  a  demonstration  of  unity  that 
surprised  even  themselves.  San  Antonians 
voted  bond  ussues  to  start  HemisFair.  In 
long-range  terms,  they  were  also  voting  to 
clear  92  acres  of  slums,  skid  row  and  houses 
of  tattered  gentility.  The  project — two  blocks 
from  the  Alamo — is  being  financed  mainly  by 
the  Federal  and  state  governments,  and  the 
paying  guests.  After  the  show  is  over,  it  will 
all' be  turned  over  to  the  city,  along  with  the 
profits.  If  there  are  lasses,  tiiey  will  be  made 
tip  privatelv.  but  no  one  expects  that. 

Whatevei^  the  result,  the  city  will  get  a  free 
legacy,  which  will  include  a  $15  million  con- 
vention hall,  arena  and  theater;  a  mile-long 
canal  and  a  lake;  a  $10  million  Institute  of 
Texan  Cultures  that  aims  to  microfilm  every- 
thing ever  written  about  the  state;  a  central 
downtown  air-conditioning  plant;  the  $5.5 
million  Tower  of  the  Americas  (no  one  has 
lost  money  on  a  restaurant  tower  yet);  a 
Tlvoll-style  pleasure  park;  a  Mini-Monorail 
and  a  Sky  Ride;  acres  of  garage  and  exhibi- 
tion space:  and  23  restored  Victorian  houses 
that  can  be  converted  to  restaurants,  clubs 
or  shops.  New  hotels  and  motels  to  accom- 
modate upwards  of  4.000  people  have  already 
gone  up;  so  has  the  value  of  land  bordering 
the  fair  grounds.  So  has  employment  (by 
10.000)  and  so  have  tax  collections.  W.  W, 
McAllister.  Sr.,  the  79-year-old  mayor,  can 
barely  contain  his  Jubilation.  The  San  An- 
tonio economy,  he  predicts,  will  increase  by 
$40  million  in  five  years,  tourist  business  will 
double,  and  within  ten  years,  the  population 
of  730.000  will  rise  to  a  million.  HemisFair. 
says  James  M.  Gaines,  Its  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, "has  mended  the  heart  of  a  city." 

It  has  done  something  else:  For  the  first 
time,  it  has  united  in  makeshift  harmony  the 
"  three  wings  of  the  Texas  Democratic  party, 
the  two  wings  of  the  Republicans,  all  races 
(some  call  San  .'\ntonio  American-occupied 
Mexico)  and  religions.  Even  Gov.  John  B. 
Connally.  Jr.,  the  ultraconservative  commis- 
sioner general,  and  his  political  opposite. 
Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez — who  con- 
ceived HemisFair — now  have  a  common  pur- 
pose. The  whole  city  is  in  a  Jolly  humor.  "It's 
the  biggest  news  here."  says  Vice  President 
James  Shand.  "since  Bet-A-Mlllion'  Gates 
first  demonstrated  barbed  wire  in  Military 
Plaza  back  in  the  late  1800's." 
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NINA  DEUTSCH  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr   KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nina 

Deutsch  at  the  piano  is  \-irtuosity  per- 
sonified and  her  brilliant  performance  in 
my  district  deserves  recognition. 

She  '.vill  appear  at  Cainegie  Hall  on 
Thursday.  September  26.  1968,  in  a  pro- 
gram which  includes:  "First  Sonata"  by 
Ives.  "Ondine"  by  Ravel.  "Papillons" 
by  Schtmiann,  and  "32  Variations  m  C 


Minor"  by  Beethoven  and  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Norman  J   Seaman. 

Nina  Deutsch.  who  j.x'rforms  under  the 
personal  direction  of  George  Christian- 
son,  is  a  graduate  of  Julliard  School  of 
Music,  has  studied  piano  with  Rosina 
Llievinne,  Sascha  Gorodnitzki,  and 
Dorothv  Taubman,  and  chamber  music 
with  Artur  Balsam  and  Claude  Frank. 
Miss  Deutsch,  a  native  Texan,  was 
recently  soloist  at  Tanglewood  in  the  per- 
formance of  Oiseaux  Exotiques  by  Olivier 
Messiaen.  Last  year  she  was  featured  in  a 
series  of  concerts  with  the  Philadelphia 
Composers  Forum.  Miss  Deutsch  lias 
given  numerous  recitals  of  both  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  repertoire  in 
New  York.  Dallas,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Miami. 


A  BAD  DAY  FOR  THE  NAVY 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  crusading  journal- 
ism the  press  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
bringing  the  case  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus 
Arnheiter  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Mr.  Tom  Pray,  the  world 
news  editor  of  the  Middletown  Times 
Herald  Record.  Middletown.  N.Y..  first 
broke  the  story,  and  the  editor  of  this 
fine  paper.  Mr,  A]  Romm,  was  instru- 
mental in  first  bringing  this  case  to  my 
attention  over  a  year  ago. 

Last  night's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  carried  another  fine  commen- 
tary on  the  case  in  the  form  of  a  column 
written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  Mr.  Kil- 
patrlck s  article  in  the  Congression.'vl 
Record  at  this  point: 

ARNHErrER's  Day  "  A  B.\d  Time  for  Navy 
Brass 
Marcus  Aurellus  Arnheiter,  the  naval  offi- 
cer who  was  summarily  dumped  two  years 
ago  as  commanding  officer  of  a  U.S.  destroyer 
serving  off  Vietnam,  finally  got  a  kind  of 
"day  in  court"  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week.  It 
was'a  bad  time  for  the  Navy  brass.  They  were 
conspicuous  bv  their  absence. 

Tlie  hearings,  arranged  by  New  York's  Con- 
pressman  Joe  Resnick,  were  entirely  one- 
sided hearings.  All  the  witnesses  were  sym- 
pathetic both  to  Arnheiter  and  to  Richard 
Alexander,  the  brilliant  young  naval  captain 
whose  career  was  destroyed  when  he  publicly 
took  Arnheiter's  side.  This  was  not  Resnick's 
idea.  He  repeatedly  invited  high  Navy  offi- 
cials to  appear  in  defense  of  the  Navy's  po- 
sition. No  one  turned  up. 

This  stone-cold  silence  was  understand- 
able—from the  Navy's  point  of  view.  The 
more  one  studies  this  distressing  affair,  the 
more  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Navv  bungled  the  Arnheiter  case  from 
the  very  beginning.  At  half  a  dozen  points 
along  the  line,  something  might  have  been 
salvaged  by  granting  Arnheiter  the  one  priv- 
ilege he  has  been  begging  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry, or  as  an  alternative,  a  full-dress  court- 
marital.  He  was  still  begging  for  this  last 
week;  and  the  Navy  was  still  deaf  to  his 
pleas. 

For  those  who  may  have  Just  come  m.  it 
should  be  said  that  the  case  arose  in  Decem- 
ber 1965.  when  Arnheiter  took  command 
of  the  USS  Vance  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  his 
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first — and  his  last — command.  Ninety-nine 
days  later,  after  a  slam-bang  tour  of  duty 
off  Vietnam,  Arnheiter  was  summarily  de- 
tached He  was  given  one  weekend  to  pre- 
pare himself  against  a  bewildering  array  of 
malicious  charges,  cooked  up  by  rebellious 
junior  officers.  Then  he  was  subjected  to  a 
one-man  investigatory  hearing,  without 
benefit  of  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf.  And 
professionally  speaking,  that  was  the  end 
of  Marc  Arnheiter. 

.\s  last  week's  hearing  made  clear,  every 
safeguard  provided  in  the  Navy's  own  regula- 
tions Inexplicably  was  ignored.  Tlie  Navy  does 
not  award  wartime  commands  lightly,  but 
neither  are  such  commands  lightly  revoked. 
The  rules  provide  explicitly  that  before  so 
drastic  a  step  is  taken,  an  officer  must  be 
fully  informed  of  all  charges  against  him:  he 
must  be  given  counsel  and  advice  toward 
the  correction  of  his  defects.  The  rules  are 
specially  designed,  among  other  things,  to 
protect  a  commanding  officer  from  the  very 
sort  of  wardroom  conspiracy  that  was  liatchtd 
against  Arnheiter. 

The  evidence  In  this  case  indicates  that 
Arnheiter  inherited  a  sloppy  ship  manned  by 
an  undisciplined  crew.  He  himself  is  a  splt- 
and-polish  Dutchman,  a  Naval  Academy 
graduate  with  an  obsessive  love  of  fighting 
naval  traditions.  He  threw  his  entire  ener- 
gies into  a  crash  prograin  to  revitalize  his 
ship.  Doubtless  he  made  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment—mistakes of  zeal— but  his  purpose  was 
lUgh  and  his  methods  were  :;ucceedlng. 
■  Then  the  ax  fell.  Since  then  his  principal 
accusers  have  dropped  out  of  the  Navy.  Arn- 
heiter's strenuous  efforts  to  clear  his  name 
have  branded  him  a  troublemaker:  he  is 
beached  In  San  Francisco 

Captain  Alexander,  convinced  that  Arn- 
heiter had  been  shabbily  treated,  came  reck- 
lessly steaming  to  his  rescue;  Alexander  too 
has  been  beached. 

The  top  brass  keep  compounding  their 
errors.  One  burly  captain  in  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  has  dropped  the  snide  rumor  that 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  has  sided  with  Arn- 
heiter because  Mrs,  Arnheiter  is  Pearson's 
niece.  They  are  not  related  in  any  way.  An- 
other charge  emanating  from  the  top  brass 
is  that  Arnheiter  ordered  the  Vance's  guns  to 
fire  on  a  'Buddhist  pagoda."  Evidence  offered 
at  Resmck's  hearings  totally  disproves  the 
charge.  A  third  rumor  is  that  Arnheiter  had 
a  "pitcher  of  martinis"  aboard.  Utterly  false. 
Perhaps  the  saddest  test'mony  last  week 
came  from  a  22-year-old  Texas  seaman.  John 
M.  Cicerlch  Jr.,  who  served  on  the  Vance 
after  Arnheiter  had  been  banished.  Once  Arn- 
heiter left,  he  said,  everything  reverted  to  the 
old  undisciplined  patterns.  Life  on  the  ship 
once  again  was  'like  living  in  a  prison  with 
convicted  toughs." 

It  is  too  late  for  Arnheiter,  too  late  for 
Alexander.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  for 
the  Navv  to  make  certain  that  the  next  time 
a  gung-ho  skipper  Is  victimized  by  junior 
officers,  the  skipper  is  accorded  the  consid- 
eration Marc   Arnheiter  never   had. 


MARINE  SANCTUARIES  STUDY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pollution  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
byproducts  of  an  industrial  society,  and 
control  of  this  menace  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  now  being  faced  by  gov- 
ernment on  all  levels.  Industrial  wastes 
and  byproducts  pollute  the  air.  our  lakes, 
our  rivers  and  inland  waterways,  our 
coastal    marshlands,    and    our    offshore 
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ocean  waters.  This  slow  and  cumulative 
poisoning  of  the  natural  environment  is 
truly  a  pervasive  problem,  affecting  all 
Americans 

Last  month,  two  committees  of  the 
House  conducted  very  important  hear- 
ings on  two  serious  aspects  of  the  pol- 
lution problem.  Just  2  weeks  ago.  the 
Public  Works  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  oil  pollution 
in  our  coastal  waters.  The  source  of  this 
pollution  is  the  watercraft.  small  and 
large,  which  ply  our  coastal  seas  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  every  year.  Small 
pleasure  craft,  fishing  boats,  barges,  and 
giant  oil  tankers  all  play  a  role  Tlie 
committee  found  that  stricter  sUndards. 
stiffer  penalties,  and  faster  cleanup  ma- 
chinery were  urgently  needed. 

P'or  a  coastal  community,  exposed  to 
the  sea  and  the  pollution  it  may  brine, 
oil  wastes  from  ships  are  a  passing  dan- 
ger. Offshore  oil  production  is  sn  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  danger,  with  its 
mas-sive  drilling  platforms,  its  huge  net- 
works of  underwater  conduits,  and  its 
fleet  of  supporting  vessels.  An  offshore 
drilling  lield  presents  a  fixed  and  con- 
.stant  danger  of  large-scale,  destructive 
jioUution. 

To  study  this  problem,  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  held 
hearings  last  month  on  a  program  which 
was  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Hastings  I-Leith.  His  jiro- 
uram  is  designed  to  give  the  Congress  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  research  on 
which  a  long-range  plan  of  protection 
can  be  ba.sed.  This  bill,  the  Marine  Sanc- 
tuaries Study  Act.  would  provide  a  2- 
ytar  study  period,  during  which  govern- 
ment and  private  scientists  can  deter- 
mine the  likely  effecus  of  oil  drilling  m 
virgin  ocean  waters  which  are  now  used 
exclusively  for  fishing,  recreation,  and 
research  and  wildlife  con.seryation  pur- 
poses. This  is  an  essential  .step,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  dangerous  and  unpredictable 
rush  of  oil  developers  into  these  fragile 
underwater  environments. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  Brockton  Enterprise,  which 
recognizes  the  role  that  Congressman 
Keith  has  played  in  this  effort,  and 
which  dramatically  points  out  the  race 
with  time  that  we  are  facing  Mr.  Ed 
Lyons,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Cape  Cod 
and  the  Fishing  Industry  in  the  Bal- 
ance." says  very  accurately  that  those 
who  would  insure  rational  and  balanced 
development  of  our  ocean  resources  must 
match  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
interests  who  simply  want  to  make  the 
fastest  buck  iwssible.  With  so  much  at 
stake,  this  is  surely  a  context  in  which 
the  public  interest  must  prevail. 

Tlie  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Brockton  iMass.i   Enterprise,  Apr 

20,  19681 

Cape  Cod  .^ND  the  Fishing  Industry  is 

THE  Balance 

I  By  Ed  Lyons) 

The  fishing  and   conservation   interests  ■  >! 

New  England  have  hooked  up  this  week  in 

Washington    to   do    battle   with   one    of   the 

slickest  industries  in  the  business. 

It's  the  start  of  a  race  that  could  even- 
tually preserve  or  wipe  out  not  only  the  lich 
fishing  groiinds  of  Georges  Bank  but  the 
quaint  streets  .-.nd  picturesque  shoreline  of 
Cape  Cod. 
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The  foe  Is  a  formidable  one — the  oU  In- 
dustry. 

Oil  companies  have  had  geophysical  ex- 
perts studying  the  New  England  waters  in- 
tensively for  the  past  several  years.  Some  of 
the  experts  have  been  quoted  as  saying  oU 
Is  definitely  beneath  the  ocean  floor  around 
the  Georges  Bank  area 

This  happens  to  be  one  of  the  richest  fish- 
ing areas  In  the  world  with  an  estimated  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  world  catch  annually 
.  Quite  naturally  the  prospect  of  oil  drillings 
In  the  area  has  stirred  the  fishing  industry. 
In  September  of  1966  there  was  a  massive 
fish  Idll  in  the  Georges  Bank  area  due  to  a 
series  of  explosive  charges  for  exploratory 
purposes. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which  grants 
permits  for  these  explorations,  took  steps 
soon  afterward  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  tragedy  But  the  memory  lingers  on  and 
the  oil  Industry  doesn't  have  the  happiest  of 
reputations  in  fishing  ports. 

There  Is  also  fear  on  Cape  Cod  that  the  oU 
drilling  machinery  someday  may  dot  the 
once  untouched  shoreline.  Then,  there  is  the 
chance  of  oil  seepage  and  eventual  water 
ooUutlon. 

With  the  battle  lines  drawn.  Rep.  Hastings 
Keith  of  West  Brldgewater  has  taken  a  di- 
rect hana  m  the  matter  and  filed  a  bill 
which  might  lead  to  creation  of  certain  ■ma- 
rine sanctuaries." 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  opened  last 
week  before  the  House  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee with  plenty  of  support. 

Keiths  bin  would  establish  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  any  mineral  explorations  In 
areas  believed  to  contain  valuable  ocean  re- 
sources. The  Interior  E>epartment  would 
then  Sf)end  $1  million  studying  each  of  these 
areas  to  determine  what  permanent  restric- 
tions might  be  needed. 

The  bill,  quite  naturally,  is  opposed  by  the 
oil  Industry  who  want  to  get  started  with 
the  drillings.  Keith  fears  that  if  oil  is  dis- 
covered there  is  no  stopping  this  powerful 
Industry  from  taking  those  resources  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the 
power  to  deny  bidding  rights  on  any  part 
of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Keiths  st<vad  Is  this:  If  an  oU  company 
receives  ttte  government's  permission  to 
search  for  o.l  In  certain  areas  and  then 
finds  that  oil  is.  in  fact,  present  there,  the 
company  may  feel  it  has  a  "right"  to  get  a 
return  on  the  money  spent   for  exploration. 

The  administration,  reports  New  England 
Review,  is  opposed  to  Keith's  bill  because 
they  claim  such  studies  c,xn  be  made  under 
existing  marine  development  laws. 

Keith  maintains  that  there  should  be  a 
specific  mandate,  written  Into  law.  which 
calls  for  a  marine  sanctuaries  study. 

With  anything  less,  Keith  Is  afraid  that 
the  fishing  interests  will  be  no  match  for 
the  Influential  oil  Industry  when  it  comes 
to  swaying  the  opinions  of  federal  officials. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  a  race,  says  a  New 
England  Review  story  by  Matthew  'V.  Storln. 

The  oil  companies  could  begin  drilling  off 
New  England  In  about  four  years.  It  takes 
that  long  to  clear  the  intricate  federal  bid- 
ding procedures.  A  full  marine  sanctuaries 
study,  on  the  other  hand,  will  take  two  years 
fjom  the  time  Congress  makes  appropria- 
tions available. 

Conservationists  and  the  fishing  industry 
now  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  niattter  but  it 
might  just  slip  away  to  the  giant  oil  indus- 
try. 

Clearly,  there  must  be  a  resolution  on  the 
problem. 

Rep.  Keith  stands  like  a  pioneer  against 
the  massive  oil  industry  but  he  must  prevail 
if  Cape  Cod  is  to  remain  Cape  Cod  and  the 
fishing  industry-  is  to  sun'lve. 
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ISRAELS  GLORIOUS  BIRTHD.'W 
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HON    PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction,  pride,  and  honor 
that  I  raise  my  voice  today  in  this  great 
Chamber  in  union  with  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  commemorate  and 
celebrate  the  20th  birthday  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  brave,  young  sovereign 
State  of  Israel. 

I  well  realize  how  deeply  moved  all 
persons  of  Jewish  blood  are  as  they  pause 
to  recall  and  celebrate  the  foimding  of 
Israel  20  years  ago  today. 

For  the  Jewish  world,  spread  as  it  is 
among  all  the  nations,  this  was  a  fabu- 
lous, almost  unbelievable  event,  the  real- 
ization of  a  dream  unfulfilled  for  cen- 
turies, but  that  now  was  to  become  a 
reality. 

Through  bitter  suffering,  privation, 
sacrifice,  and  persecution  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple have  never  lost  their  faith  and  never 
ceased  their  struggles  for  nationhood. 
It  was  the  ultimate  achievement  of  the 
impossible  dream  that  brought  the  State 
of  Israel  into  being. 

Driven  from  pillar  to  post,  outcasts  and 
refugees  from  many  nations,  discrimi- 
nated against,  harassed,  persecuted,  and 
denied  every  vestige  of  human  rights, 
the  gallant,  enterprising  Jewish  people 
lived  through  one  unspeakable  tragedy 
after  another. 

The  sufifering  visited  upon  them  could 
not  be  described.  The  discrimination  and 
persecution  which  they  sustained  had  r.o 
counterpart  in  human  history. 

For  centuries  they  were  visited  with 
cruel,  ruthless  bigotiy.  racial  animosity, 
irrational  jealousy  and  envy,  theft, 
genocide,  and  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty, the  infliction  of  grossest  indignities 
upon  them.  Yet,  so  great  was  their  cour- 
age and  determination  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  set  up  lawful  systems  of 
government,  where  they  could  find  free- 
dom, shelter  and  escape  from  treachery, 
deceit,  calumny  and  persecution,  that  in 
the  end  they  reached  their  cherished  goal 
of  self-determination  and  hberty. 

At  that  time  the  memories  of  the  hor- 
rible events  of  the  slaughter,  wholesale 
death,  and  destruction  imposed  upon 
them  by  unspeakable  Nazi  tyranny  were 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  a  horrified 
world  and  seemed  as  a  nightmare  to  the 
afflicted  Jews,  all  their  people  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Nothing  could  break  the  spirit  of  this 
great,  historic  Jewish  people.  They  re- 
mained undaunted,  Infused  with  a  re- 
markable courage  that  knew  no  defeat, 
an  incredible  determination  which  no 
enemy  could  shake  and  no  task,  objec- 
tive, or  sacrifice,  however  great,  could 
dim. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  im- 
leashed  fury  and  inhumanity  that  Israel 
was  bom. 

I  can  well  recall  the  glorious  day  and 
the  message   I  forwarded   to   President 


Truman  thanking  and  hailing  him  for 
making  the  announcement,  which  I  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congi-e.ss  had  urged 
him  to  make,  that  our  country  be  the 
first  to  recognize  this  brave,  indomi- 
table nation  as  it  launched  its  existence 
as  a  sovereign  state. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  was  20  years  ago  at  a 
time  when  the  world  was  recui>erating 
from  the  holocau.st  of  World  War  II  and 
the  shocking  experiences  of  Nazi  mad- 
ne-ss  that  a  great  new  state  was  bom  in 
the  ancient  land  of  Palestine. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  on 
May  14,  1948.  but  the  birth  of  this  brave 
.state  had  complication.s — deep  and  seri- 
ous ones  whicli  threatened  to  extin- 
guish it  almost  as  soon  as  it  came  into 
t)e!ng  and  which  indeed  have  plagued  it 
mtennittently  throughout  its  .short, 
eventful  life. 

Situated  on  a  slender  .strip  of  land  in 
the  middle  of  the  Negev  De.sert.  .sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  neighbors  openly 
and  militantly  resentful  of  what  they 
consider  unwarranted  inti-usion,  Israel 
could  afford  precious  little  time  to  cele- 
brate Its  new  independence  on  that  fate- 
ful May  14,  1948. 

On  May  15  the  day  after  David  Ben- 
Gurion's  proclamation  of  Israel's  crea- 
tion, the  Britisii  garnsons  withdrew  from 
the  counti-y.  and  the  neighboring  states 
put  Israel  to  its  first  test  of  strength  by 
launching  a  .series  of  attacks  designed  to 
exterminate  their  .self-proclaimed  Je\nsh 
enemies.  Israel's  chances  of  living  even 
to  its  first  birthday  looked  dim,  indeed, 
at  that  time. 

But  what  the  enemies  had  not  counted 
upon  was  the  fierce  determination  and 
tenacity  of  a  people  who  had  already 
passed  the  ultimate  test  of  survival  un- 
der the  Nazis.  Having  already  endured 
the  unendurable,  the  Jewish  people 
viewed  Israel  as  the  last  possible  hope  of 
finding  a  real  homeland  in  the  world. 

Immigrants  from  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 
from  nearly  every  i^art  of  the  world, 
having  been  tossed  from  country'  to  coun- 
try, losing  family,  possessions,  and  iden- 
tity on  the  way,  came  to  Israel  and  were 
united  in  their  fight  for  its  survival. 

In  1949,  after  a  .series  of  cease-fire 
:;euotiations,  implemented  by  the  United 
Nations,  four  bilateral  armistice  agree- 
ments were  signed,  and  all-out  war  came 
to  a  halt.  Israel  had  won  a  respite  and 
could  turn  to  its  task  of  creating  a  home- 
land out  of  the  desert. 

But  the  halting  of  all-out  war  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  are  by  no  means 
synonymous,  and  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  two  have  been  all  too  apparent 
in  .'^rab-Israeli  relations.  The  U.N,  Truce 
Supervisory  Organization  which  began 
in  1949  to  explore  the  possibilities  for 
establishing  a  permanent  peace  has  yet 
to  find  a  solution  to  Middle  East  hostili- 
ties, the  roots  of  which  trace  back  thou- 
sands of  years. 

As  peace  probes  continue,  so  too  do 
border  raids  and  sniper  incidents  which 
have  flared  into  the  major  confronta- 
tions of  1956.  the^uez  crisis,  and  as  late 
as  1967  with  the  .so-called  9  days'  war 
still  so  fresh  in  our  minds. 
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It  is  extremely  ironic,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  view  is  shared  by  many 
others,  that  a  nation  which  in  20  short 
years  has  turned  itself  from  an  over- 
crowded, de.sert,  refugee  camp  into  the 
prosperous,  industrious  and  forward- 
thinking  democracy  that  is  Israel  today, 
should  still  be  fighting  for  its  right  to 
exist. 

With  IsraeU  dedication  and  ingenuity, 
the  arid  .sands  of  the  Negev  now  feed  a 
growing  population  of  2.7  million.  Tliis 
is  land  that  was  once  considered  a  total 
waste,  iiot  worth  anyone's  effort  to  de- 
velop it. 

With  Israeli  technological  and  manu- 
facturing capability,  the  country  now  has 
a  gross  national  product  and  industrial 
production  rate  comparable  to  those  of 
the  advanced  economies  of  Europe. 

And  with  Israeli  determination  and 
wisdom  gleaned  fram  its  people's  cen- 
turies of  hardship,  its  Parliament,  the 
Knesset,  is  a  dynamic  example  of 
democracy,  serving  as  a  free  and  stable 
government  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  its  citizens  and  all  others  within  its 
boundaries. 

Not  content  to  turn  all  its  resources 
inward,  Israel  is  beginning  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  other  devel- 
oping nations  in  manpower  and  technical 
assistance  and  economic  cooperation. 
Dozens  of  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  now  host  Israeli  instruc- 
tors, advisers,  and  survey  missions  who 
are  there  by  invitation  to  assist  in  the 
problems  confronting  newly  emergent 
and  economically  depressed  countries — 
problems  in  which  Israel  has  developed 
impressive  expertise. 

Unquestionably,  generous,  whole- 
hearted U.S.  financial  support  has  been 
of  invaluable  aid  to  Israel,  particularly 
during  its  early,  financially  precarious 
years.  But  Israel  has.  in  turn,  provided 
the  United  States  and  the  world  with  an 
unceasing  source  of  inspiration  and  hope 
for  the  ability  of  mankind  to  overcome 
the  most  overwhelming  challenges,  call- 
ing for  seemingly  superhuman  strength 
and  spii-it. 

In  this  dedicated,  inspired  struggle 
for  himian  freedom  and  justice  unex- 
celled in  world  liistory  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
have  played  a  truly  heroic  role  by  most 
generous,  massive,  personal  aid  and  en- 
couragement that  constitute  one  of  the 
finest  and  noblest  examples  of  group 
loyalty  and  unfailing,  humane  .support 
ev'er  known  on  this  planet.  This  imselfish 
assistance  was  a  great  morale  builder  and 
an  effective,  material  factor,  in  the  saga 
of  Israeli  success.  It  is  a  storj'  always  to 
be  gratefully  and  proudly  recalled  by  all 
who  cherish  personal  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Israel  has  proven  herself  an  admirable 
and  i-esponsible  member  of  the  in- 
ternational community,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  deserves  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  one  of  us  to  take  whatever  steps 
we  can  to  promote  such  a  peace  and  to 
assure  a  safe,  free,  secure  place  in  the 
world  for  the  great  State  of  Israel  and 
its  loyal  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions 
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in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East  are  cause  for  very  serious  concern. 
The  political  conditions,  national 
rivalries  and  developing  animosities 
have  created  considerable  instability  in 
the  area. 

Moreover,  the  penetration  and  stepped- 
up  activity  in  the  area  by  the  Soviet,  the 
furnishing  of  military  strength  to  some 
of  the  nations,  the  revival  of  aggressive 
nationalistic,  hostile  conditions  and 
spirit  in  the  ai-ea  are  disquieting. 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  committed 
from  the  start  to  support  and  help  Is- 
rael and  we  will  continue  in  eveiT  re- 
spect it  is  necessai-y  to  keep  this 
commitment. 

It  must  be  imderstood  by  all  other 
nations  in  diplomatic  circles  that  it  will 
be  our  policy  and  purpose  to  support, 
strengthen  and  help  defend  Israel  and 
its  people,  .so  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  they  seek  of  working  for  a 
viable  peace,  pacification,  good  relations 
with  other  nations  and  the  expansion 
and  growth  of  their  own  countiY.  so  it 
will  be  better  equipped  to  protect  itself 
in  a  dangerous  area,  sustain  its  people, 
provide  them  with  better  resources  and 
advantages  to  carr\-  out  the  work  of  free 
government,  expand  the  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity, build  up  her  standards,  promote 
abundance  and  the  wherewithal  to  carr>- 
out  selected  goals  of  peace  and  progress 
and  development  to  which  Israel  is 
pledged  in  her  national  aims. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
military  and  defense  posture  of  the 
Middle  East  well  understand  the  threats 
to  free  nations  in  the  area.  For  these 
reasons,  we  must  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain our  fii-m  friendship  with  Israel  and 
do  everj-thing  that  has  to  be  done  by  way 
of  strengt.hening  her  ix)sition  to  ward  off 
selfish,  territorial  and  ideological  ag- 
gressions, and  to  defend  herself  against 
those  who  might  decide  to  interfere  with 
her  free  government  and  her  democratic 
processes,  not  to  speak  of  her  unity  and 
territorial  integrity. 

This  Nation  wants  to  assist  Israel  and 
wants  to  encourage  peace  and  develop 
friendships  helpful  in  sustaining  her 
ability  to  maintain  herself  in  an  area 
where  aggression  is  possible  and  the  need 
for  adequate  defense  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air  and  on  the  sea  is  .so  very 
urgent. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  propose 
to  continue  my  own  strong  support  and 
encouragement  of  Israel  in  eveiy  re- 
spect. Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  are 
our  cherished  friends.  We  will  stand  with 
them  and  for  them  for  peace  and 
freedom. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  196S 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  diu'ing  the 
past  week,  attention  was  sharply  focused 
on  the  ugly  picture  of  hunger  and  star- 
vation in  the  United  States.  A  citizens 
board  of  inquiry,  headed  by  Walter 
Reuther.  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
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mobile  Workers  Union,  made  public  a 
report,  which  graphically  describes  the 
.shocking  plight  of  10  million  Americans 
who  are  permanently  impaiied  by  mal- 
nutrition. 

At  the  same  time,  another  report  was 
published  disclosing  that  two  out  of 
three  children  do  not  participate  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  This  re- 
port was  the  product  of  joint  efforts  of 
Church  Women  United.  National  Board 
of  the  YWCA.  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women.  This  report  paints  an  in- 
credible pictuie  .showing  that  in  our 
affluent  society,  millions  of  children  exist 
today  on  grossly  deficient  diets  and  that 
many  are  i>ermanently  consigned  to  pov- 
erty and  dependence  by  resulting  physi- 
cal and  mental  retardation. 

The  total  result  can  best  be  desciibed 
by  Michael  Harrington's  phrase,  in  his 
'The  Other  America":  "Millions  cling  to 
hunger  as  a  defen.se  against  starvation." 
School  lunch,  school  milk,  food 
.stamps,  emergency  food,  and  medical  aid 
programs  are  designed  to  carry  out  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  banish  hunger 
from  our  midst.  Yet  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition lake  their  annual  toll  in  terms  of 
maternal  and  infant  deaths,  organic 
brain  damage,  retaidation.  and  in- 
creased vulnerability  to  disease. 

Poverty  stricken  areas  across  the  Na- 
tion report  that  schoolchildren  particu- 
larly in  the  elementaiy  grades,  suffer 
such  .severe  himger  pains  that  they  must 
either  send  the  children  home  or  to  the 
.school  nurse.  Public  hospitals  report  dis- 
turbing patterns  of  malnutrition  among 
infants  and  expectant  mothers.  Many 
among  the  4  million  aged  poor  suffer  the 
imin  of  constant  himger  and  resultant 
debilitating  disease. 

I  have  joined  in  a  bipartisan  Congres- 
.sional  Coalition  to  Help  Malnourished 
Americans,  to  press  urgently  on  every 
front  available  to  us  to  alleviate  this 
problem  immediately  and  eliminate  it 
quickly.  As  an  immediate  step  we  have 
prepared  and  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission 
comparable  in  .size,  mission,  and  urgency 
to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
The  Commission  would  be  mandated  to 
complete  its  studies  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  report  its  recommendations  to 
the  Nation  on  Januar5'  1,  1969. 

It  is  clear  from  available  information 
that  many  State  and  local  governments 
are  not  cairj'ing  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  load  to  make  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  clear  that  .some  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams are  so  entwined  in  redtape  that 
they  fall  far  short  of  their  goals.  These 
factors  largely  account  for  the  fact  that 
less  than  one- third  of  poor  children  who 
are  in  ,school  benefit  from  the  school 
lunch  program  and  that  food  distribu- 
tion and  stamp  pi-ograms  reach  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  poor. 

In  view  of  the  established  facts,  it  is 
no  longer  sufficient  for  concerned  Amer- 
icans to  adjust  to  their  pangs  of  con- 
science by  expressing  frustration  and 
indignation.  Hungrj-  Americans  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  presents  a  cruel  paradox 
that  demands  highest  priority  attention 
and  action. 
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VANISHING  VIETNAMESE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  take  reclprlcal  measures  of  restraint  in 
South  Vietnam 


May  15,  1968 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

f  NNECTlrVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  IRWIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  -submit  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leatiues  an  editorial  from  -today's  New 
York  Times.  The  piece  which  follows 
points  to  one  of  the  very  real  and  difficult 
aspects  which  must  be  contended  with 
during  the  talks  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vanishing  Viftnamese 

The  central  issue  posed  by  the  opening 
round  of  the  Paris  peace  conference  is 
whether  Hanoi  means  what  it  says  when  it 
says  it  favors  an  "independent  South  Viet- 
nam" pending  ultimate  reunification.  Neither 
a  settlement  nor  even  the  initiation  of  mean- 
ingful negotiations  Is  possible  without  ac- 
cord on  this  point,  which  assumes  that  North 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  American  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  South. 

So  far,  Hanoi  insists  upon  American  with- 
drawal but  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  any  North  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  in 
the  South  At  the  same  time.  North  Vietnam 
proclaims  that  it  has  the  right  to  aid  the 
Vietcong's  fight  against  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment and  the  '■American,  aggressors."  Hanoi 
insists  that  "Vietnam  is  one.  the  Vietnamese 
nation  is  one."  In  denying  charges  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  North  against  the  South. 

What  does  this  ^gnlfy''  Hanoi  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Laos  during  the  1961-62 
negotiations  to  neutralize  that  country  The 
United  States  finally  agreed  to  a  formula 
for  the  evacuation  of  "foreign"  troops,  which 
clearly  Included  the  North  Vietnamese  But 
while  American  troops  departed,  the  North 
Vietnamese  remained  They  avoid  violation 
of  the  1962  agreement  simply  by  denying 
that  they  are — or  ever  have  been — there. 

This  vanishing — or  non-vanishing — act  be- 
comes even  more  disingenuous  in  Hanoi's 
proposal  for  withdrawal  of  "foreign"  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  since  Hanoi  denies  that 
North  Vietnamese  in  the  South  could  be  con- 
sidered foreigners  That  Hanoi's  persistence 
in  this  posture  would  thwart  a  settlement  is 
evident.  Even  more  important  at  the  moment 
it  could  impede  the  opening  of  senous 
negotiations  for  many  weeks. 

Hanoi  says  it  wili  not  negotiate  Until  all 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  stops.  The 
United  States  insists  on  "a  sign"  that  Ameri- 
can de-escalation  has  been  "matched  by 
restraint  on  the  other  side."  particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

For  the  United  States.  Hanoi's  admission  of 
responsibility  for  ita  military  operations  in 
the  South  is  at  least  as  important  as  restraint 
in  those  operations  Otherwise,  there  can  be 
no  discussion  of  a  ceasefire  or  the  'pulling 
apart  "  of  contending  forces  in  the  DMZ,  as 
suggested  by  Ambassador  Harrlman.  a  step 
that  later  might  be  applied  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  Neither  the  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  nor  control  measures  to 
prevent  their  return  can  be  negotiated  while 
Hanoi  denies  it  has  any  divisions  in  the 
South. 

What  the  United  States  must  face,  how- 
ever, is  that  It  is  proposing  a  symmetrical 
restraint.  Leaving  its  own  hands  free  in  the 
South,  the  United  States  is  demanding — for 
a  cessation  of  bombing  m  the  North— liniita- 
tions  on  Hanoi's  operations  in  the  South  that 
the  bombing  never  could  Impose. 

A  procedural  proposal  to  discuss  a  freeze 
of  all  external  forces  in  South  Vietnam  at 
present  levels  after  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  halted  would  be  the  best  way  to 
test  Hanoi's  willingness  to  admit  its  presence 


SPECIAL   DRAWING    RIGHTS 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mi\  Speaker,  last 
Friday  this  House  passed  H.R.  16911— 
special  drawing  rights — by  a  vote  of  236 
to  15.  I  joined  the  majority  in  giving  ap- 
proval to  this  bill  so  that  the  original 
rules  of  operation  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  of  1944  could  be  changed  to 
allow  for  the  issuance  of  a  new  interna- 
tional monetary  asset  to  supplement  gold 
and  the  regular  reserve  cui  rencies. 

In  reviewing  the  reasons  for  any  af- 
firmative vote  last  Friday.  I  came  to  an 
inescapable  conc'usion:  namely,  that  I 
had  no  real  alternative  to  supporting  the 
bill.  Why?  Was  the  need  to  expand  our 
international  monetae'  reserves  so  ur- 
gent that  we  had  to  vote  to  suspend  the 
regular  rules  of  procedure  in  introducing 
legislation  and  then  to  allow  only  2 
hours  of  debate  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal:* Was  the  need  to  solve  our  inter- 
national payments  deficit  so  urgent  that 
we  had  to  rush  headlong  into  an  affirma- 
tive vote  on  H.R.  16911?  Has  the  outflow 
of  our  gold  due  to  the  latest  attack  on 
the  pound  and  the  dollar  become  so  dis- 
astrous that  we  had  to  resort  in  all  haste 
to  the  creation  of  "paper  gold"? 

These  were  all  factors  that  influenced 
our  thinking.  The  time  limit  on  debate 
also  prohibited  most  of  us  from  discuss- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  or  even  stating  our 
own  position. 

At  best  this  subject  of  special  drawing 
rights  is  so  intricate  that  one  would  have 
to  look  detp  underneath  the  economic 
phi!o.-.ophy  for  creating  a  new  monetary 
asset  out  of  nothing  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  creating  it  all.  I  voted  to  give 
ou''  congiessional  appiova!  so  as  to  give 
our  Director  on  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  Board  the  legal  support  to  go 
ahead  and  demonstrate  our  willingness 
to  set  the  whole  procedure  in  motion.  Our 
subscription  to  the  IMF  amoi;nts  to  21.8 
percent  of  the  total  subscribed  by  all  na- 
tions, but  it  requires  85-percent  approval 
from  the  107  subscribing  signatories  to 
the  IMF  before  the  Directors  of  the  Fund 
can  issue  the  first  series  of  special  draw- 
ing rights. 

/  This  whole  question  of  SDR'.s — as  they 
are  commonly  called — has  been  under 
discussion  long  before  our  own  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  deficit  be- 
came so  acute  and  we  had  to  disgorge 
such  large  quantities  of  gold  to  redeem 
our  dollars.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  with  the  ever-increasing  world  popu- 
lation, there  came  a  concomitant  in- 
crease in  world  economic  activity.  As  the 
number  of  independent  nations  in- 
creased, so  did  the  amount  of  interna- 
tional financial  transactions.  Interna- 
tional trade  has  more  than  tripled  since 
1945  and  the  question  of  world  liquidity 
in  terms  of  gold  and  reserve  currencies 
has  become  one  of  paramount  impor- 


tance. As  we  all  know,  the  dollar  is  the 
world's  foremost  reserve  currency,  but 
instead  of  keeping  dollars,  the  tendency 
in  many  nations  has  been  to  change  these 
into  gold.  And  there  is  not  enough  gold 
in  the  world  to  redeem  all  our  dollars 
currently  held  by  other  nations  as  part 
of  their  reserves. 

Thus,  it  was  that  over  5  years  ago  our 
Treasury  officials  asked  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  initiate  a  study  of 
methods  for  increasing  the  world's  mone- 
tary reserves — that  is  in  addition  to  uold 
and  dollar  reserves.  Pinst.  the  finance 
ministers  of  the  ten  major  industrial  na- 
tions issued  a  report  on  the  creation  of 
monetaiT  assets;  then  our  own  congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  studied 
the  question  in  detail  and  stated  that  the 
problem  was  netting  ureent  in  view  of  our 
own  international  deficits.  In  other 
words,  our  own  international  po.sition 
was  being  stretched  too  thinly.  Some- 
thing more  than  ^old  and  dollar  reserves 
was  needed  as  a  supplement  to  interna- 
tional currencies. 

The  plan  that  evolved  concerned  the 
issuance  of  .'special  drawing  rights  ac- 
cording to  the  .siib.scription  totals  of  IMF 
members.  Periodically,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
eiTiors  of  the  IMF  would  issue  these 
special  drawing  rights  which  would  be 
taken  in  lieu  of  i^old  or  dollars  or  other 
reserve  currencies.  Stated  in  terms  of 
the  gold  content  of  a  dollar,  they  would 
be  equal  to  dollars  or  gold.  They  would 
supplement  each  nation's  original  sub- 
scription to  the  Fund  and  thereby  create 
automatically  an  expanded  source  of 
credits  for  international  payments  This 
increased  monetary  liquidity  on  a  world- 
wide basis  would  therefore  help  to  obviate 
the  request  for  u'old  from  us. 

Subject  to  Senate  approval  of  our  ac- 
tion, the  United  .Stales  will  be  the  first 
nation  to  give  approval  to  the  new 
scheme  and  thus  .set  in  motion  the  ex- 
pected approval  by  other  IMF  members 

As  I  said  before,  the  IMF  Board  of 
Governors  has  recommended  this  action. 
The  10  foremost  industrial  nations  have 
expressed  approval.  Our  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  ^iven  its  support.  Our 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  unanimously  reported  this 
bill.  Our  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee pushed  the  bill  to  the  head  of  its 
agenda.  Now  the  House  has  approved  it 
overwhelmingly.  Perforce  I  had  to  vote 
for  it.  My  own  hope  is  that  our  own 
efforts  to  reduce  our  international  deficits 
will  be  so  successful  that  we  will  have 
little  need  for  these  special  drawing 
rights.  I  supported  the  vote  to  initiate 
action  and  am  confident  that  future  re- 
sults will  prove  beneficial  to  our  interna- 
tional transactions. 


MRS.  DORIS  M,  WEBBER.  NEW  JER- 
SEY LEG.AL  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
YEAR 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.    HUNT.    Mr.    Speaker,    over    the 
years  I  ha\e  known  few  people  as  dedi- 
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caled  and  affable  as  Mrs.  Doris  M.  Web- 
ber, of  Westville,  N.J..  recently  named 
the  New  Jersey  Legal  Secretary  of  the 
Year. 

I  have  watched  Mrs.  Webber  grow  up, 
having  known  her  since  liigh  school,  and 
her  story  is  one  of  hard  work,  determi- 
nation, integrity,  and  success.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  many  other  accomplishments, 
she  holds  a  law  degree  from  Rutgers 
University  where  she  attended  night 
school  for  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Mrs.  Web- 
ber, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  have  always  known  to  be  a  fine 
Christian  lady  and  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen in  all  walks  of  civic  endeavor.  She  is 
an  asset  to  her  community  and  I  am 
pleased  to  know  her  as  a  friend 


GUNS— THEIR    ASSOCIATION    WITH 
CRIME 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago.  I  addressed  a 
weekly  column  to  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict to  the  grave  problem  of  gun  control 
legislation.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
following  statement  fiom  Tliomas  F. 
McDennott.  president.  Police  Chiefs  As- 
sociation of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania: 
Gi-NS — Their    Association    With    Crime 

(By  Thomas  F,  McDermott) 
To  the  wavering  mind  opportunity  for 
successful  crime  keenly  prompts  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  unlawtul  act  Money  or  valuablee 
exposed  and  unwatched  or  carelessly  dis- 
played may.  on  many  occasions,  turn  an 
honest  person  into  a  thief.  The  fast  auto- 
mobile and  the  ready  or  easily  obtained  re- 
volvers are  in  themselves  opportunities. 
These  two  held  in  unauthorized  possession 
stimulate  in  the  mutinous  imagination  pos- 
sible ventures  of  unlawful  success. 

Without  the  gun  most  of  the  great  and 
small  of  the  more  daring  robberies  would 
never  be  attempted.  Does  anyone  think  the 
Brink  robberies  would  have  been  attempted 
without  guns;  can  anyone  visualize  the  hold- 
ups committed  on  armored  cars  banks,  pay- 
rolls, and  even  the  small  storekeeper  without 
the  revolver  or  shotgun  being  used. 

MllliorLs  of  instruments,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  was  to  kill  human  beings,  were 
manuf.ictured  and  distributed  (scattered 
would  be  a  better  wordi  throughout  the 
United  States  last  year.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened the  year  before  and  the  year  before 
that. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  are  the  unscrupu- 
lous mail-order  dealers  v.'ho  sell  to  anyone 
who  has  the  money,  and  even  to  those  who 
do  not  have  the  full  price.  The  prospective 
purchaser  can  send  a  down  payment,  receive 
his  gun — then  commit  a  holdup,  and  then 
forward  the  balance  owed. 

Believe  me.  it  is  just  as  simple  as  that: 
of  course,  the  applicant  or  purchaser  must 
send  a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  twenty-one  or  over,  not  an  alien,  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime,  not  under  in- 
dictment, not  a  fugitive,  or  a  drug  addict. 
Laughable— isn't  it?  to  even  believe  that  any- 
one whether  he  be  a  convicted  felon,  drug 
addict,  insane  or  partly  sane,  would  so  state 
on  his  request  to  purchase,  when  everyone 
kno'w.s  there  is  no  check  made  on  the  pur- 
chaser by  the  distributor. 
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Many  companies  advertise  for  sale  every 
kind  of  a  gun  and  rifle  available  from  a  US. 
30-06  Springfield  and  Garand  30-06  auto- 
matic rifle;  Fleetwood  pump  shotgun,  down 
to  a  22-calibre  six  shooter  magnum  for  $1  00 
down  and  the  balance  in  twenty-two  weeks. 
All  you  need  is  the  names  of  two  companies 
you  have  had  credit  with.  Surely  a  convicted 
thief  or  drug  addict  is  never  going  to  advise 
someone  from  whom  he  is  buying  on  credit 
that  he  Is  a  felon  or  an  addict  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  send  $1.00,  lie  like  hell,  and 
receive  your  gun 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  dealers 
liandling  business  of  this  kind  care  little 
whether  the  guns  fall  into  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals or  not.  The  dealers  cannot  be  so  naive 
that  they  believe  the  tremendous  amount  of 
guns  they  ship  all  go  into  legitimate  chan- 
nels and  not  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
should  never  possess  a  gun. 

According  to  crime  statistics  six  of  every 
mne  persons  slain  in  the  United  States  last 
year  died  from  a  bullet  These  people  might 
still  be  walking  the  streets  if  it  were  not  for 
these  makers  and  dealers.  How  many  other 
unfortunates  wrlll  fall  maimed  and  crippled 
iDefore  something  is  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  gun  inter- 
ests to  defeat  legislation  is  crafty.  Whenever 
further  regulation  of  firearms  is  suggested, 
usually  following  on  a  series  of  atrocious 
crimes,  there  Is  an  equally  erpotionaJ  rebuttal 
from  sportsman  and  patriots  who  like  to 
quote  the  Bill  of  Bights.  And  when  this  is 
done  as  loudly  as  it  is  done  by  all  the  gun 
clubs  it  has  a  tendency  to  c^iuse  the  law- 
makers to  become  afnicted  with  severe  cases 
of  foot-dragging.  Tliese  same  defenders  of 
liberty  argue  that  the  reputable  householder 
has  a  right  to  protect  his  home  and  business. 
Much  care  these  objectors  have  for  the  repu- 
table citizens.  A  great  many  persons  are  in- 
jured every  year  in  private  homes  by  "I  didn't 
know  it  was  loaded"  accidents.  In  cases  of 
holdups  and  burglaries,  "Who  has  the  advan- 
tage, the  armed  citizen  or  the  felon?"  The 
felon  of  course!  The  storekeeper  cannQt  keep 
his  gun  in  his  hand  or  treat  every  customer 
as  a  suspect.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer 
it  is  better  for  the  citizen  not  to  run  if  a  fire- 
arm is  ever  pointed  at  him  close  range,  be  he 
in  his  place  of  business  or  his  home,  and  most 
of  all  not  reach  for.  or  try  to  get  a  firearm  to 
protect  himself.  His  best  chance  is  to  stand 
still,  and  under  no  circumstances  start  to 
run — if  he  should  do  so  the  age-old  instinct 
of  the  hunter  will  press  the  trigger.  The  re- 
volver is.  in  itself,  an  urge  to  kill. 

One  thing  I  think  .should  be  clarified  and 
.seems  to  have  been  forgotten  whenever  the 
subject  of  gun  regulation  arises.  Prom  my 
experience  covering  over  thirty  years  in  law 
enforcement,  local  gun  dealers  were  always 
and  still  are  cooperative  with  the  police  de- 
partment, and  it  was  a  rare  occasion  if  ever, 
that  a  legitimate  dealer  in  Philadelphia  vio- 
lated our  gun  regulation  laws.  So  it  should  t»e 
pointed  out  that  the  lethal  weapons  that  fall 
into  the  hands  of  irresponsible,  unstable 
voungsters  and  convicted  criminals,  drug  ad- 
dicts, etc.  are  not  to  be  charged  to  our  legiti- 
mate dealers  but  to  those  unscrupulous  mail 
order  dealers  who  sold  over  two  million  fire- 
arms last  year,  giving  America  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  gun-wleldlng  nation  on 
earth  for  illegal  purposes. 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  Mary- 
land Senate  Resolution  79,  adopted  by 
the  Maryland  Senate  on  March  7.  1968: 
Senate   Resolxttion  79 
(By  Senator  StefTey) 
Senate  resolution  congratulating  the  Ship- 
ley family  upon  lU  300th  anniversary 
Whereas.  Adam   Shipley   settled   near  the 
present  site  of  MlllersviUe  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  in  1668;  and 

Whereas,  his  progenies  have  been  distin- 
guished attorneys,  teachers,  physicians, 
journalists,  clergymen,  bankers,  statesmen, 
sportsmen  and  businessmen  in  Maryland; 
and 

Whereas,  in  1925  an  organization  named 
The  Shipleys  of  Maryland  was  formed  which 
consists  of  descendants  of  Adam  Shipley  and 
presently  there  are  500  members  of  the  or- 
ganization; and 

Whereas,  in  celebration  of  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  Adam  Shipley's  settlement  in 
Maryland  a  three  day  reunion  will  be  held 
on  May  24th  through  '26th.  1968  during 
which  a  marker  will  be  dedicated  at  the  site 
ot  Adam  Shipley's  homestead  in  Anne 
Arundel  County;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  that 
congratulations  be  extended  the  Shipley 
family  upon  its  300ih  anniversary,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolied.  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  Dr  E.  Roderick  Shipley  of  Linthicum 
Heights.  President  of  the  Shipleys  of  Mary- 
land and  Mrs  Henry  R.  Granger,  of  Balti- 
more. Chairman  of  the  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee 

By  the  Senate.  March  7,  1968. 

J    Waters  Parrish, 

Secretary. 


WASHINGTONS  INSURANCE  PROB- 
LEMS POINT  OUT  NEED  FOR  FED- 
ERAL RIOT  REINSURANCE  LEGIS- 
LATION 


SHIPLEY      FAMILY      HONORED      BY 
MAR\T.AND  SENATE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHiPlEY 

:•    :;.i.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1968 

Mr.    SHIPLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


HON    WILLIAM  S,  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
staff  writer  Carl  Bernstein  reported  that 
in.surance  |X)licies  of  at  least  100  firms 
doing  business  in  the  District's  liot- 
afTected  aieas  have  been  canceled  since 
last  month's  disorders. 

Mr.  Bernstein  notes  that  aides  to  Al- 
bert P,  Jordan,  the  city's  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  estimate  the  niunber  of 
such  cancellations  to  be  more  than  200. 

The  Post  article  also  leports  refusal 
by  insurance  companies  to  renew  expir- 
ing policies  and  to  write  new  business  in 
the  riot-affected  areas  of  the  city. 

The  situation  in  Washington  is  identi- 
cal to  that  in  hundreds  of  other  cities 
across  the  Nation.  Increasing  numbers  of 
homeowners  and  businessmen  either 
cannot  obtain,  cannot  afTord.  or  cannot 
hold  on  to  insurance  protection  for  their 
property. 

Cancellations,  nonrenewals,  and  tre- 
mendou.s  rate  increa.ses  on  insurance  are 
causing  great  emotional  and  economic 
hardship  in  our  inner  city  aieas.  for  in- 
surance is  essential  to  bJth  the  .security 
of  people's  investment  in  their  property 
and  the  credit  they  need  to  improve  their 
homes  or  expand  their  busine.sses. 

The  insurance  companies  who  cancel, 
refuse   to   renew,   and  greatly  increase 
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their  rates  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for 
this  situation.  The  threat  of  riot  losses 
beyond  their  financial  capacities  has 
forced  the  companies  to  limit  their  cov- 
erage in  areas  they  consider  riot  prone  or 
which  have  already  suffered  riot  damage. 
Policyholders  and  stoclcholders  must 
have  some  assurance  that  their  claims 
will  be  paid  and  their  investments  pro- 
tected and  the  companies  have  no  way 
of  predicting  what  riot  losses  might  be  if 
they  overextend  themselves. 

Mr  Bernstein  tjuotes  Superintendent 
Jordan  as  saying  that  District  insurers 
and  property  owners  alike  are  in  for 
very  big  trouble"  urJess  Congress '^cts 
quickly  on  the  riot  reinsurance  legisla- 
tion now  before  it.  Cancellations  will 
increase  with  each  day  of  delay. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  your 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
reported  this  legislation  by  a  12-to-l 
vote  HR  17003.  the  Urban  Property 
Protection  Rehabilitation,  and  Reinsur- 
ance Act  of  1968,  would  meet  the  prob- 
lems described  above  by  providing  for 
the  sale  of  Federal  riot  reinsurance  to 
insurers  participating  in  statewide  plans 
to  make  basic  property  insurance  avail- 
able to  ah  homeowners  and  businessmen 
with  insurable  property. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Comm.ittee  today  reported  out  an  omni- 
bus housing  bill  including  riot  reinsur- 
ance provisions  similar  to  those  in  H.R. 
17003    The  bill  is  e.xpected  to  pass  soon. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  efforts  to  secure  quick  action  on 
H  R.  17003.  As  an  indication  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problems  the  bill  seeks  to 
remedy.  I  insert  Mr  Bernstein's  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  at  this  point 
m  the  Record: 

Firms   in    Riot  Area   Losing  Inscb.m»'ce 
(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

The  lnsuran(;e  policies  or  at  least  100  Arms 
doing  business  In  riot-affected  areas  of  the 
city  have  been  canceled,  the  District  super- 
intendent  of    insurance   said    yesterday. 

The  sup>enntendent,  Albert  P.  Jordan,  said 
that  his  otflce  is  receiving  "five  to  ten  com- 
plaints of  cancellations  a  day."  and  that 
"more  than  100"  cancellations  have  been 
verified. 

Aides  in  Jordan's  office  estimated  that  the 
actual  number  of  cancellations — many  re- 
ports are  still  being  checked — probably  ex- 
ceeds 200 

Jordan,  who  described  the  number  of  In- 
surance cancellations  here  as  "very  serious." 
said  that  "we  are  in  for  very  big  trouble" 
unless  Congress  moves  quickly  to  establish 
a  National  Insurance  Development  Corp.,  to 
aid  underwriters  suffering  losses  from  riot- 
ing. 

Mayor  Walter  K.  Washington's  appeal  to 
insurance  companies  to  refrain  from  either 
canceling  or  refusing  to  renew  policies  In 
the  ghetto.  Jordan  said,  "has  been  something 
less  than  successful." 

.Also,  the  Superintendent  said,  the  Mayor's 
erfort  to  convince  underwriting  firms  that 
they  should  voluntarily  pool  their  resources 
against  future  losses  in  slum  areas  has  been 
"hampered  by  delays." 

The  Mayor's  pooling  plan,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Insurance  companies  April  29  as 
a  stopgap  measure  to  protect  ghetto  firms 
until  Congress  acts  on  the  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Corp.  proposal,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  meeting  today  between  Jor- 
dan and  industry  representatives. 

According  to  Jordan,  no  Srms  in  riot-af- 
fecied  areas  reported  insurance  cancellations 
"in  the  first  few  days"  after  April's  civil  dis- 
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turbauces  here  "Then  we  started  getting  a 
few,"  he  said,  "and  now  we're  getting  more 
and  more.  The  problem  Is  getting  worse,  ob- 
viously." 

Jordan  said  the  number  of  cancellations 
is  "compounded"  by  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  refusals  to  renew  policies  in  slum  areas, 
"as  well  as  the  fact  that  no  other  company 
will  pick  up  Insurance  on  a  man  who  has 
been  canceled  because  of  the  riot." 

Jordan,  who  said  the  "more  than  100  can- 
cellations" verified  by  his  office  have  been 
attributed  to  eight  insurance  companies, 
commented  that  "the  great  majority"  of  un- 
derwriting firms  "are  trying  to  cooperate  with 
us  the  best  they  can." 

Members  of  Jordan's  staff  said  they  are 
checking  repwrts  that  about  ten  other  com- 
panies have  canceled  policies.  More  than  270 
insurance  firms  are  licensed  to  do  business 
in  the  District. 

Jordan  said  that  "no  company  has  engaeed 
in  wholesale  cancellations  of  their  polit-ie.s 
in  ghetto  areas."  but  added  "no  company 
wants  to  write  new  policies  in  the  riot  areas 
either." 

Jordan  identified  the  eight  companies 
known  by  his  office  to  have  canceled  policies 
as  the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co  of  Hart- 
ford: the  Hartford  Mutual  Co.  of  Blair.  Md.: 
the  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York;  the 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  New  York:  the 
Zurich  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago:  the  North- 
western National  Insurance  Co.  of  Milwau- 
kee; the  Grain  Dealers  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
of  Indiana,  and  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Co, 
of  Washington.  DC. 

Most  of  the  stores  where  Insurance  was 
canceled  were  small  retail  establishments. 
witli  liquor  stores  the  hardest  hit.  according 
to  Jordan.  He  did  not  list  specific  businesses. 
Jack  Veatch.  president  of  the  District  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Agents,  said  yesterday 
that  he  is  "not  surprised"  by  the  number  of 
cancellations.  He  said  the  industry  is  "trying 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible."  Uke  Jordan.  Veatch 
called  for  national  legislation  to  provide  a 
reinsurance  pool  for  ghetto  businesses. 

Herliert  M.  Pasewalk,  vice  president  of  the 
Firemen's  firm  here,  said  that  his  firm  is 
"trying  to  cooperate"  with  Mayor  Washing- 
ton's request  but  that  "we've  got  to  live,  too." 
He  said  Firemen's  has  canceled  most  of  Its 
policies  in  which  stores  were  damaged  or 
looted  during  rioting,  but  said  the  firm  "will 
not  engage  in  wholesale  cancellations  in  the 
ghetto."  Representatives  of  the  other  seven 
companies  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment yesterday. 

In  a  related  development  yesterday,  a  local 
drycleaning  firm  filed  suit  In  U.S.  District 
Court  against  an  insurance  company  it  says 
will  not  pay  off  claims  because  Washington's 
disturbances  constituted  a  "civil  Insurrec- 
tion." 

The  suit,  for  $500,000  In  damages,  was  filed 
by  Arlsto  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  Inc.,  against 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  of  America,  Inc. 
Aristo  claims  that  the  April  disturbances 
were  not  an  Insurrection  but  a  "riot"  and 
thus  the  firm's  losses  should  be  covered  by 
its  policy  with  Royal  Exchange. 
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NORTHWEST  TIMBER  AND  A  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  PLAY- 
GROUND 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1968 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son dedicated  the  Buchanan  School 
Plaza  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
new  plaza  transfonned  an  area  of  bro- 


ken concrete  and  weeds  into  a  delightful 
playground  for  children  and  adults  of 
the  community  One  of  the  special  lea- 
tures  of  the  plaza  is  that  it  will  be  a 
round-the-clock  community  facility  that 
can  be  used  for  six)rts.  theater,  dancing, 
music,  and  even  water  activities.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  to  me  is  that  the  climbing 
posts — so  challenging  to  small  chil- 
dren—are made  of  Douclas-flr  timber 
from  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Nortlnvest. 

I  am  pleased  that  such  a  beautiful 
and  useful  natural  resource  of  my  iiait 
of  the  country  will  serve  .such  an  imixji  - 
tant  function  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members  who 
are  interested  m  recreation  and  com- 
munity development,  with  i>ermis.sion.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks  de- 
livered by  Mrs  Johnson  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony; 
Rfmarks  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B   Johnson  at  the 

Dedication     op     the     Bvchanan     School 

Plaza,  Washington.  DC 

Mrs.  Astor.  Mayor  Washington,  children, 
and  many  friends,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
here  today  to  share  a  moment  very  important 
to  this  school,  to  this  neighborhood,  and  to 
the  whole  city  of  Washington. 

What  an  exciting  place  this  is!  I  have  been 
coming  by  here  ever  so  many  times  in  the 
past  months,  watching  Buchanan  Plaza  grow 
and  take  shape,  but  not  until  today  could 
I  have  imagined  the  full  transformation 
that  has  taken  place. 

I  remember  so  well  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  a  very  outstanding  and  perceptive  citi- 
zen of  this  city — he  was  housing  commis- 
sioner at  that  time,  but  you  all  know  his 
name,  Walter  Washington— took  me  by  this 
building.  The  building  itself  was  good  in  de- 
sign, taut  it  was  surrounded  by  a  sad  area  of 
broken  concrete  and  weeds. 

He  took  someone  else  there,  too.  a  lady 
who  is  an  outstanding  friend  of  children — 
Mrs.  Vincent  .Astor — and  she  decided  right 
then  that  Buchanan  School  should  become  a 
place  of  variety  and  delight — a  place  where 
children  could  play  and  invent  games;  and 
adults  share  and  enjoy — a  playground  for 
all  ages. 

Mrs.  Astor  not  only  gave  the  very  generous 
sum  of  money  to  create  the  Plaza,  but  she 
tried  to  put  herself  in  your  place — what 
would  a  child  at  Buchanan  enjoy?  She  was  a 
wise  and  skilled  adviser  in  every  phase  of  the 
Plaza's  development.  She  selected  designers 
of  talent  and  imagination  who  could  invent 
a  world  of  high  adventure  and  challenge — 
child-size. 

Many  people  had  a  hand  in  making 
Buchanan  a  very  .?pecial  place.  One  of  our 
Congresswomen — Julia  Hansen — tells  me  how 
proud  she  is  that  your  climbing  posts  are 
made  from  Douglas  Plr  timber  from  the 
woods  of  the  great  northwest. 

There  is  lots  and  lots  of  soft  sand— two 
feet  of  it,  I  believe — underfoot,  and  daring 
young  climbers  will  find  that  they  can  travel 
up  high  around  the  entire  play  area  without 
touching  the  ground. 

No  fences  are  needed,  because  the  basket- 
ball court  is  .svinicen — here — below  ground 
level.  And  this  is  not  only  a  basketball  court. 
By  its  very  shape  and  facilities,  it  can  be  used 
for  theater,  dancing,  for  music,  for  water 
play,  for  producing  your  own  programs. 

For  while  Buchanan  Plaza  belongs  first  and 
foremost  to  this  school,  it  also  belongs  to 
everyoiie  In  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  place 
where  all  ages  can  come  together,  and  find 
when  they  get  there  that  there  is  lots  to  do. 

Since  our  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital  was  formed  a  little  over  three  years 
ago,  we  have  devoted  particular  attention  to 
improving  the  physical  surroundings  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city.  We  have  done  so  to 
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make  the  school  a  place  of  pride  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  have  done  so  out  of  the 
belief  that  children  will  respond  affirmatively 
to  improvements  they  can  see,  and  touch,  and 
take  part  in. 

Most  of  all.  we  have  done  so  to  demon- 
strate the  practicality  of  excellence  in  school 
and  recreation  facilities.  Who  can  put  a  price 
tag  on  boredom?  Who  can  add  up  the  cost 
of  unchallenged  energies? 

A  long  time  ago.  I  married  a  school  teacher. 
And  one  of  the  many  things  that  he  has 
taught  me  is  that  children  grow  best  with 
the  best  facilities  and  the  best  instruction 

Buchanan  Plaza  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
School  yards  must  not  be  locked  at  3:00  p.m. 
They  must  not  have  forbidding  fences  that 
shut  the  community  out  and  shut  the  chil- 
dren in.  Outdoor  time  is  learning  time.  Just 
as  much  as  the  hoxirs  spent  in  the  classroom. 
Play  facilities  must  offer  wide  variety,  and 
lots  of  challenges,  so  that  young  people 
stretch  and  grow — emotionally,  as  well  as 
physically.  They  must  be  attuned  to  the 
tempo  of  our  times — and  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  have  the  people  who  see  this  need  and 
are  filling  it 

This  kind  of  round-the-clock  community 
playground  is  a  new  and  constructive  answer 
to  the  urban  problem. 

And  so,  to  you  and  children  like  yovi  who 
will  come  here  after  you.  we  dedicate  Bu- 
chanan School  Plaza  to  your  growth  and 
happiness 


THE  UN- AMERICANS 
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fined  in  "detention  centers"  authorized  un- 
der the  McCarran  Act  of  1950.  The  report 
made  a  characteristic  conulbutlon  to  inter- 
racial tension  and  distrust  giving  rise  to 
widespread  rumors  that  the  centers  have  al- 
ready been  constructed  and  ore  awaiting 
Negro  occupancy. 

Representative  John  Culver,  a  somewhat 
maverick  member  of  the  Committee  who 
persists  in  a  futile  effort  to  save  it  from  itself, 
wTOte  to  the  Department  of  Justice  regard- 
ing the  McCarran  Act  detention  camps.  He 
received  and  put  into  Tlie  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  Thursday  a  letter  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Yeagley  saying  that  six 
detention  centers  were  constructed  and 
maintained  for  a  few  years  after  passage  of 
the  McCarran  Act  (a  HUAC  offspring)  but 
that  they  were  completely  abandoned  in 
1957;  use  of  them  for  Negroes  or  anybody  else 
would  be,  according  to  Mr,  Yeagley,  "ab- 
solutely unconstitutional." 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  hiis  now 
added  to  this  clarification  by  asserting  cate- 
gorically: "There  are  no  concentration  camps 
in  this  country.  There  are  no  plans  to  pre- 
pare any  concentration  camps  in  this  coun- 
try. No  concentration  camps  are  needed  in 
this  country."  That  seems  clear  enough.  All 
that  remains  unclear  Is  how  an  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  could  conceive  of  con- 
centration  camps  as   ".American." 


PRESS  ALSO  ON  SPOT  IN  VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.   RYAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  the  House 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
recently  made  headlines — a  consumma- 
tion which  it  has  never  been  reluctant  to 
achieve — by  issuing  a  report  entitled 
"Guerrilla  Warfare  Advocates  in  the 
United  States."  which  collected  assorted 
statements  from  extremist  publications 
and  recommended  a  series  of  unconstitu- 
tional measures  to  deal  with  the  con- 
spiratorial plot  it  envisioned. 

One  proposal  involves  the  use  of  South 
African-style  identity  passes  for  ghetto 
inhabitants.  Another  would  suspend  con- 
stitutional guarantees  for  arrests  and  de- 
tention of  suspected  "guerrillas."  A  third 
would  set  up  concentration  camps. 

It  is  the  height  of  irony  that  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  which  claims  to  monitor 
im-American  activities  should  make  a 
proposal  so  alien  to  America  as  concen- 
tration camps.  That  is  typical  of  the  use 
to  which  this  committee  puts  the  8375,000 
which  the  House  so  benevolently  be- 
stowed upon  it, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  edi- 
torial from  this  morning  s  Washington 
Post  of  May  15,  entitled  "These  Deten- 
tion Camps,"  which  follows: 

These   Detention   Camps 

Tliat  there  are  still  Americans  gullible 
enough  to  take  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  seriously  is  attested  by 
the  current  small  hubbub  over  concentra- 
tion camps.  A  report  issued  recently  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Committee  suggested  that 
the  '"guerrilla  warfare"  allegedly  advocated 
by  what  Chairman  Willis  calls  "mixed  Com- 
munist and  black  nationalist  elements" 
should  be  countered  by  treating  their  activity 
as  an  insurrection  amounting  to  a  "state  of 
war"  so  that  those  responsible  could  be  con- 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  misunder- 
stood conflict,  and  certainly  .some  of  our 
national  misunderstanding  must  be 
blamed  on  press  coverage  of  that  war. 
Whether  this  coverage  is  a  result  of 
ignorance,  ijessimism,  cynicism,  a  mis- 
trust or  dislike  of  President  Johnson,  or 
a  combination  of  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Coltunnist  Joseph  Alsop,  writing  for 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  May  12, 
has  explored  this  situation  in  depth,  and 
I  believe  he  is  able  to  fairly  assess  the 
activities  of  his  fellow  journalists  in  Viet- 
nam. His  discussion  is  written  with  can- 
dor, and  he  recognizes  his  outi  miseval- 
uations,  as  well  as  those  of  others. 

This  column  by  Mr.  Alsop  was  quite 
enlightening  to  me.  and  I  ■would  like  to 
have  it  appear  in  the  Record, 
The  column  follows : 
Press  Can't  Win   in  Vietnam   War 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Because  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  its  allied  media  now  appear 
to  be  between  a  very  rough  rock  and  a  very 
hard    place.   For   a    newspaperman   who   re- 
members with  relish  and  some  pride  no  less 
than   36    years   of   active   reporting,    it   is   a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  to  say.  Yet  if  we  win 
the  war.  as  I  still  think  we  shall,  both  the 
press    and    the    allied    media    will    certainly 
look   inconceivably   foolish    And    if   we   lose 
the  war,  the  press  will  Just  as  certainly  be 
blamed — whenever  the  horrible  inquest  be- 
gins that  will  surely  follow  the  first  defeat 
in  war  in  American  history. 

There  you  have  both  rock  and  hard  place, 
simply  and  crudely  defined.  Both  the  hard 
place  and  the  rock  result  from  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reporting  from  Vietnam,  of 
the  endless  published  analyses  of  Vietnamese 
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developments,  and  of  the  interminable  edi- 
torializing about  the  war,  by  all  but  a  minor- 
ity of  those  engaged  In  these  pursuits.  This 
does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that  the  vast 
majority  of  reporters,  editorial  writers  .ind 
the  reel  are  not  courageous,  industrious  and 
honorable  men.  who  have  sought  to  tell  the 
truth  according  to  their  lights  But  it  does 
mean  that  lor  one  reason  or  another,  to 
which  I  shall  try  to  come  later,  the  part  of 
the  truth  most  of  them  liave  told  has  con- 
veyed an  exceptionally  misleading  picture  of 
the  whole  truth. 

The  easiest  way  to  gauge  how  totally  mis- 
leading that  picture  hiis  been  is  to  glance 
at  the  amazing  letter  that  Arthur  Schle- 
singer  Jr.  published  on  March  '22  m  The 
Washington  Post.  The  letter  was  a  plea,  no 
doubt  honestly  anguished,  lor  the  immedi- 
ate evacuation' of  Khesanh  Schleslnger  began 
by  accusing  Gen.  William  C  Westmoreland 
of  "repeating  the  fatal  error  of  the  Frencli 
(by  placing)  a  large  body  of  troops  out  in 
the  hills  where  they  can  be  surrounded  and 
cut  off."  This,  exclaimed  Schleslnger.  "is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  at 
Khesanh.  Today.  500  American  soldiers  are 
surrounded  and  cut  off  by  20,000  of  the  ene- 
my, every  night  creeping  and  burrowing  :  ur- 
ther  In   toward  their  target" 

OISMIS.SED    WESTMORELAND 

Putting  on  a  ixirrowed  Field  Marshals  liat, 
Schleslnger  then  explained  that  no  "people  in 
their  senses"  could  possibly  "huppose  that 
alrpower  will  now  save'  Khesanh  in  case  of 
attack."  He  contemptuously  dismissed  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  as  a  "tragic  and  spec- 
tacular failure  "  He  Included  the  usual  sneer 
at  President  Johnson.  And  so  he  reached 
his  grand  climax,  as  follows; 

"Yes;  alrpower  is  one  vital  difference  be- 
tween Khesanh  and  Dienbien-phu.  For.  if 
alrpower  cannot  save  Khesanh.  It  may  still 
save  the  men  In  Khesanh  Let  us  (use  alr- 
power to  evacuate  Khesanh ) .  before  enemy 
antiaircraft  batteries  interdict  our  nights, 
before  enemy  mortars  destroy  our  landing 
strip,  before  enemy  shock  troops  overnm 
the  base.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  brave  men 
to  the  folly  of  generals  and  the  obstinacy  of 
Presidents." 

In  short.  Schleslnger  was  firmly  convinced, 
as  late  as  March  22,  that  Khesanh  and  Its 
defenders  were  sure  to  be  overrun.  If  his 
conviction  had  not  been  absolute,  he  would 
hardly  have  risked  writing  such  a  letter, 
whicli  he  can  hardly  look  back  upon  today 
without  novel  self-doubts.  But— and  here 
is  the  rub — much  of  the  American  press  and 
most  of  the  allied  media  need  only  read  the 
Schleslnger  letter  to  see  themselves,  as  in 
a  mirror.  He  was  perhaps  overeager  to  believe 
the  worst,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken^'very 
poor  military  advice.  But  he  was  above  all 
misled  by  his  informants;  and  his  chief  in- 
formants, one  may  be  sure,  were  the  front 
pages  and  the  television  shows.  'The  agony 
of  Khesanh"  was  one  of  the  current  phrases, 
and  others  might  be  cited. 

TEDIOUS    BATTLE 

What,  then,  was  it  really  like,  and  what 
actually  happened?  To  begin  with,  Khesanh 
was  no  more  agonizing,  though  It  was  .t 
damned  sight  more  tedious  and  long  drawn 
out,  than  any  other  combat  experience.  We 
had  four  battalions  in  Khesanh — the  26th 
Marine  regiment  plus  a  battalion  of  the  9th 
Marines — and  the  South  Vietnamese,  of 
whom  Schleslnger  appears  not  to  have  heard, 
had  the  equivalent  of  two  battalions.  Like 
any  battle.  Khesanh  produced  its  honored 
dead,  for  that.  alas,  is  what  battles  always 
do.  But  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  selge,  the  American  units  at  Khesanh 
actually  lost,  In  killed,  not  many  more  than 
200  men,  whereas  a  single  battalion  of  Ma- 
rines lost  70  killed— about  one  third  of 
the  comparable  losses  of  four  battalions  at 
Khesanh  in  tht  recent  hard  and  heroic  fight 
for  Daldo,  which  lasted  only  a  few  days. 
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At  Khesanh,  again,  the  American  casual- 
ties malniy  resulted  from  enemy  artillery 
and  mortar  ftre,  rather  regularly  described 
as  ■  infernoc  of  incoming  "  And  this  was  a 
fairly  curious  phrase  for  an  enemy  rate  of 
fire  that  a-eraged  only  192  artillery  and 
rr.ortar  rour.ds  per  day  throughout  the  selge. 
When  I  •jcas  there  for  a  bit  more  than  a 
day  for  ;rLstance,  the  Khesanh  base  took  154 
l.Ti'omlng  ro\inds  That  was  a  bit  below  aver- 
age but  ;t  is  stll.  -worth  noting  that  except 
for  four  badly  mlsalmed  rounds  fired  at  the 
landing  zone  when  I  was  waiting  for  a  de- 
parting helicopter  I  actually  heard  a  grand 
tota!  of  three  Incoming  rounds.  And  despite 
other  infirmities,  I  am  not  yet  deaf,  and  the 
tough  and  ab'.e  Khesanh  commander.  Colonel 
David  Lownds,  kindly  allowed  me  to  accom- 
ptnv  him  on  a  long  tour  on  foot  around  the 
wr.o'.e  big  base,  with  the  exception  of  South 
V.etnamese  positions  and  the  hlll-outpoets 
held  by  our  Marines  beyond  the  perimeter. 

TMLXTBX    or    GlAP 

The  truth  is,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  major 
but  untold  stories  of  Khesanh  was  the  aston- 
ishing failure  of  General  Vo  Nguyen  Glaps 
logistical  planning  for  his  artillery.  Besides 
mortars,  Giap  had  caused  to  be  emplaced. 
with  infinite  labor,  a  minimum  of  210  artil- 
lery tubes; — some  estimates  go  as  high  as  370 
tubes — orr  a  long  arc  from  Co  Roc  In  Laos, 
along  the  DMZ.  to  Cap  Muy  Le  on  the  coast. 
Giap  had  the  guns.  In  short:  but  at  Khesanh 
and  along  the  DMZ  his  really  ludicrous 
average  rate  of  artillery  Are.  again  excluding 
mortars,  was  less  than  one  round  per  gun 
per  day  in  the  period  of  the  siege. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  story,  by  any 
means.  On  March  21.  the  day  before  Schle- 
singer  published  his  letter,  the  last  of  the 
serious  assaults  on  Khesanh  was  attempted. 
It  failed  in  a  most  sanguinary  fashion  because 
of  our  Marines'  courage  and  the  terrible 
power  of  our  air  and  artillery.  There  were 
either  three,  or  four,  or  five  such  attempts 
in  the  course  of  the  siege — the  number  is 
disputed  among  the  Marines  themselves — 
and   all   failed  in   the  same  manner. 

The  failure  of  the  last  assault,  so  beauti- 
fully coordinated  with  the  Schlesinger  letter 
about  Khesanh  being  "over-run."  seems  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  Into 
Laos  of  one  of  the  two  besieging  North  Viet- 
namese divis.ons,  the  325C  This  was.  In  fact, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Giap's  ambitious 
plan  Despite  the  inability  of  "people  In  their 
senses"  to  imagine  anything  of  the  sort,  air 
f>ower  was  already  starting  to  break  the 
Khesanh  siege  when  Schlesinger  wrote  his 
letter:  for  It  was  the  air  that  hurt  the  enemy 
most  cruelly  and  forced  the  325C  to  with- 
draw to  lick  Its  wounds.  The  situation  of  the 
besiegers  at  that  time  can  be  gauged  from 
one  of  the  pitiful  little  diaries  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  quite  often  keep.  The 
diary,  of  a  private  named  Vu  Xuan  Mau.  was 
picked  up  outside  the  Khesanh  perimeter 
after  the  siege  was  formally  and  Anally 
broken  in  the  first  days  of  April.  Mau's  last 
entry  was  'At  Khesanh  on  March  23.  a  day 
full  of  bitter  hardships  and  bloodshed." 

M.\SS    Bt'RIALS    DISCOVERED 

The  agony  of  Khesanh  was  in  reality  ex- 
perienced, not  b^,-  our  brave,  hardy  but  rela- 
tively fortunate  men  in  the  combat  base,  but 
by  the  unhappy  wretches  like  Private  Mau. 
They  were  condemned  to  endure  close  on 
three  months  of  incessant  and  terrible  B-52 
strikes,  plus  other  air  attacks,  plus  the  kind 
oi  artillery  fire  that  Is  maintained  by  U.S. 
guns  with  full  logistical  support.  And  what 
they  endured   took  a   fearful   toll. 

When  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  9th  Marines 
moved  out  from  the  perimeter  on  April  4, 
prisoners  of  war  Immediately  began  to  be 
taken,  documents  far  more  important  than 
poor  Mao's  diary  began  to  be  found,  and 
mass  burials  began  to  be  discovered.  The 
most  careful  analysis  of  all  the  resulting  data 
has  now  revealed  that  the  two  enemy  divi- 
sions at  Khesanh,  the  325C  and  the  unfor- 
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tunate  304th,  which  had  to  hang  on  to  the 
end.  almost  certainly  lost  a  total  of  about 
10.000  men  In  the  course  of  the  siege  .And 
In  the  grim  mathematics  of  war,  an  exchange 
of  200-plu8  Americans  (and  a  proportional 
number  of  Soulih  Vietnamese)  against  10,000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars,  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  a  "tragic  and  spectacular  failure" 

Once  again,  moreover,  that  is  by  no-me«ns 
the  end  of  the  story.  Unless  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap  Is  stark,  staring  mad.  the  siege 
of  Khesanh  was  unquestionably  no  more 
than  one  part  of  a  much  larger  more  ambi- 
tious military  plan,  the  Tet  offensive  And 
We  should  give  thanks  on  bended  knee  that 
General  Olap  saw  fit  to  tie  up  two  of  his 
divisions  at  Khesanh  as  part  of  his  Tet  plan 
In  the  entire  morass  of  nonsense  published 
about  Tet.  very  little  Indeed  has  been  said 
about  the  one  really  dangerous  situation 
that  the  ofTenslve  temporarily  produced 

This  was  In  the  two  most  northerly  prov- 
inces of  South  Vietnam.  Here  much  was 
written  about  the  long,  rough  battle  for 
Hue:  but  almost  no  attention  was  given  to 
the  disturbingly  precarious  supply  situation 
caused  by  bad  weather,  the  weight  and 
persistence  of  the  enemy  attack,  and  the  re- 
sulting breaks  In  all  the  usual  supply  lines 
The  position  might  well  have  become  really 
unmanageable — the  two  most  Northerly 
provinces  might  even  have  been  partly  over- 
whelmed— if  Giap  had  massively  increased 
the  weight  of  his  attack  In  the  two-province 
area,  by  using  the  two  divisions  that  were 
fruitlessly  tied  up  at  Khesanh. 

TOO  LrrTLE.  TOO  LATE 

He  saw  his  error  soon  when  the  Hue  fight- 
ing began.  He  took  two  battalion  apiece  from 
the  two  divisions  at  Khesanh.  and  he 
marched  them  south  to  aid  his  troops  at  Hue: 
but  this  was  too  little  and  too  late.  Whereas 
if  General  Westmoreland  had  not  committed 
tljat  'tragic  and  spectacular  "  error  of  refus- 
ing to  abandon  Khesanh,  two  additional 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  would  have  been 
freed,  pre-Tet.  for  other  uses  In  the  two 
Northern  provinces:  and  If  that  had  hap- 
pened, the  consequences  would  surely  have 
been  grave. 

Compare,  then,  these  hard  facts  concern- 
ing Khesanh  and  the  fighting  there  with 
the  picture  of  Khesanh  conveyed  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  who  is.  after  all,  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  albeit,  a  violently  partisan  man. 
Remember,  too,  that  this  disparity  between 
the  reality  in  Vietnam  and  the  picture  given 
to  the  folks  back  home  has  been  a  stand- 
ard phenomenon  throughout  much  of  the 
war.  Countless  examples  might  be  cited,  but 
one  more  must  suffice.  The  most  instructive, 
probably.  Is  the  constant  denigration  of 
ARVN  that  was  a  pre-Tet  fashion  In  large 
sectors  of  the  American  press.  This  even 
earned  a  mention  in  dispatches  by  General 
Westmoreland  for  the  newspaper  that  claims 
preminence  and  one  of  the  leading  agency 
reporters  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  message  to  the  Defense  Department. 
General  Westmoreland  adressed  hiniself  to 
one  of  the  real  puzzles  of  the  Tet  offensive: 
how  on  earth  General  Giap  could  have  based 
his  whole  plan  on  the  stated  expectation  of 
a  "general  uprising"  by  the  urban  popula- 
tion and  of  widespread  defections  among  the 
ARVN  units.  On  the  second  point.  General 
Westmoreland  noted  that  Giap  had  demon- 
strably been  lied  to.  on  an  enormous  scale, 
by  the  sp)ecial  "troop  proselytizing"  appa- 
ratus of  the  VC.  But  he  added  that  he  could 
hardly  blame  General  Glap  for  being  de- 
ceived, since  the  lies  of  the  VC  "troop  pro- 
selytizing" apparatus  had  appeared  to  be  so 
largely  confirmed  by  the  great  American 
newspaper  and  the  famous  press  iissociation 
mentioned  above.  With  mild  irony,  he  con- 
cluded that  these  latter  must  now  appear 
in  Hanoi  as  Important  participants  in  a  big 
American  deception-plan — for  there  were  no 
defections  anywhere,  and  almost  all  of  the 
ARVN  units,  'though  understrength  because 
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of  the  national  holiday,  fought  very  well  In- 
deed at  Tet, 

R      F,    K      SPEECH    BRINGS    .\NGER 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  denigration  of 
.ARVN  had  already  fed  back  into  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  In  a  Senate  speech,  for 
instance.  Sen,  Robert  P  Kennedy  described 
the  South  Vietnamese  troopks  as  'skulking 
and  malingering  while  our  Marines  carried 
the  burden  of  the  battle  for  Hue,  The  news 
of  the  Senator's  speech  reached  Vietnam 
while  I  was  m  I  Corps,  and  I  have  rarely 
seen  angrier  men  than  the  Marine  oflicers 
who  had  fought  in  Hue  along  with  South 
Vietnamese,  Nor  was  this  surprising.  In  their 
impact  on  an  ot>stlnate  enemy,  and  in  the 
sacrltlces  they  made  themselves,  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  Hue  battle  performed  al- 
most   Identically    with    our    own    Marines 

Tliey  had,  for  example,  7704  men  engaged, 
and  they  took  2134  casualties,  suffering 
losses  almost  exactly  proportional  to  our 
losses  which  were  happily  quite  substantially 
smaller,  since  we  hud  substantially  fewer 
men  engaged 

Furthermore,  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
Hue  were  fighting  under  heavy  handicaps, 
as  compared  with  our  men.  They  almost 
wholly  lacked  the  tanks  and  other  big 
weapons  that  gave  our  units  much  greater 
organic  firepower.  Their  arrangements  for 
replacements  were  much  more  primitive 
than  ours:  and  after  the  first  days  of  sharp 
contact,  not  a  few  ARVN  battalions  had  to 
fight  on.  and  did  fight  on.  after  they  had 
been  reduced  to  200  men  or  less.  Further- 
more, they  were  frequently  called  upon  to 
attack,  and  regularly  did  attack,  when  they 
had  to  traverse  over  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  field  of  ftre  before  they  could  bring 
their  own  weapons  to  bear. 

That  highlights  another  point  of  great 
significance,  that  was  wholly  omitted  irom 
the  pre-Tet  denigrations  of  ARVN,  Briefly. 
General  Westmoreland  saw  trouble  ahead, 
and  asked  for  M-16  rifles  and  other  im- 
proved equipment  for  ARVN  as  long  ago  as 
1965.  For  budgetary  reasons,  apparently,  ac- 
tion on  Westmoreland's  request  was  long 
deferred  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ARVN  units  have  always  been  immeasurably 
weaker  than  our  units,  in  organic  firepower. 
in  all  sorts  of  back-up  resources,  and  above 
all,  in  mobility — and  they  will  still  be  much 
weaker,  despite  the  M-16  rifles  that  are  now 
being  provided  at  long  last.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  long  period  when 
the  ARVN  units  even  had  substantially  less 
firepower  than  the  newly  re-equipped  VC 
and  North  Vietnamese  units. 

KOREAN    STORY    AGAIN 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  Korea  all  over 
again:  for  the  Korean  divisions  were  also 
denigrated  during  much  of  the  Korean  war, 
whereas  their  main  weakness  arose  from 
the  simple  fact  that  they  had  been  grossly 
under-armed  by  their  American  suppliers. 
This  does  not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  ARVN 
has  ever  been  an  ideal  army,  or  that  better 
weapons  and  more  mobility  will  automatic- 
ally make  AR\'T}  into  an  Ideal  army.  When 
President  Johnson  finally  intervened  in 
earnest  in  Vietnam.  ARVN  was  already  a  de- 
feated army,  and  every  ARVN  officer  knew 
as  much.  It  takes  some  time  to  bring  back  a 
defeated  army  to  a  state  of  self  confident 
proficiency.  It  takes  even  more  time,  too,  to 
implant  a  fully  modern  military  system  in 
a  traditional  Asian  society:  and  this  process 
was  not  really  completed  m  Korea  until 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  finally  came  to 
power  Patience  is  always  needed  in  such 
matters.  But  instead  of  patience  we  have  too 
often  had  the  kind  of  shameful  Injustice 
Senator  Kennedy  was  led  to  commit. 

When  I  lisk  myself  why  Sen,  Kennedy  and 
so  many  others  have  been  so  regularly  misled 
on  so  many  key  points  concerning  the  war, 
I    confess    to    a    certain    bewilderment,    Tlie 
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fashions  of  the  moment  certainly  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  What  has  happened  in  Viet- 
nam   in    this    war    resembles,    on    a    vastly 
larger    scale,    what    happened    in    the    press 
hostel    in    Chungking    in    the    war    years    in 
China,  The  fashion  then  was  to  make  heroes 
of    those    virtuous   agrarian    reformers.    Mao 
Tse-lung  and  his  bloody-minded  friends;  and 
Just   about    the   only   American   reporter   to 
avoid  making  an  ass  of  himself  by  refusing 
to  follow  the  fashion  was  Arch  Steele  of  the 
old  "Herald  Tribune. "  "nien  too.  In  the  Diem 
years    In    Vietnam,    certain    newspapers    ac- 
quired what  can  only  be  called  a  vested  in- 
terest In  disaster:   and  since  these  were  the 
Saigon  bureaus  with  the  greatest  continuity, 
they   had   great   leverage  with   later-comers. 
Then   again,   among   younger   newspapermen 
partlcularlv,   there  Is  a  strange   new  theory 
that  all  American  officials  and  most  Ameri- 
can mllltarv  officers  are  joined  together  in  a 
vast  conspiracy  to  gull  the  home  folks,  which 
it  Is   the  reporter's  duty  to  attack  and  ex- 
pose, as  though  he  were  attacking  and  expos- 
ing corruption  in  City  Hall.  It  sef-is  an  odd 
approach  to  an  American  war.  but  It  is  cer- 
tainly there. 


NOT    A    HOPELESS    WAR 

This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  pessimists  have  always  been  wrong,  or 
that  the  mlnorilv  of  optimists  have  always 
been  right.  .As  I  look  back  over  my  own  cov- 
erage of  the  war,  I  think  I  have  been  broadly 
right  about  the  war's  larger  patterns,  both 
when  I  was  very  much  more  gloomy  than  any 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  year  prior  to  the 
.American  intervention,  and  after  the  inter- 
vention when  I  have  been  more  hopeful  than 
most.  On  the  other  hand,  although  I  think  I 
got  the  patterns  right.  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  sometimes  been  over-optimistic  about 
the  war's  time-frames— in  part,  as  over-re- 
action to  the  sort  of  stuff  that  wias  so  widely 
written  about  Khesanh.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  has  never  been,  and  it  is  not 
now  a  hopeless  and  unending  war:  and  con- 
veying Just  this  impression  h;.s  been  the 
main  thrust  of  far  too  much  of  the  report- 
ing. anaU'zing  and  editorializing. 

So  we  get  back  to  that  rock  and  that  hard 
place.  Concerning  the  hard  place.  It  must 
first  of  all  be  remembered  that  the  Hanoi 
war-leaders'  aim  has  always  been  to  win  the 
war  In  Washington,  by  the  impact  In  America 
of  their  seeming  success  in  Vietnam.  Just  as 
the  Viet  Mlnh  won  the  French  war  in  Paris 
rather  than  at  Dienblenphu.  Here  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  official  Hungarian  Commu- 
nist newspaper  some  time  ago  published  ex- 
tracts from  a  strikingly  Interesting  lecture  on 
Dienblenphu.  given  by  General  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap  during  a  visit  to  Hanoi  by  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  Endre  Slk. 

"The  battle  of  Dienblenphu."  Glap  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "was  essentially  the  last 
desperate  exertion  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  Had 

we  not  been  victorious  there  ,  our  armed 
forces  were  on  the  verge  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion .  .  .  We  had  to  put  everything  on  one 
card  "  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing, 
and  Douglas  Pike  and  all  the  other  truly 
informed  analysts  in  fact  believe,  that  the 
motives  for  the  Tet  offensive  were  that  Hanoi 
was  in  serious  danger  of  losing  the  war 
of  attrition,  and  therefore  "had  to  put  every- 
thing on  one  card-  A  major  publication 
that  at  first  reported  the  Tet  offensive  in  the 
most  lurid  and  gloomy  terms,  more  recently 
came  round  to  the  view  that  Tet  was  a  mlll- 
tarv defeat  but  a  "psychological  "  success  for 
the  enemy.  Yet  if  Tet  was  a  "psychological" 
success,  this  was  almost  solely  because  the 
offensive's  military  motives.  Its  true  military 
results  and  most  of  its  local  effects  were  in 
the  main  painted  in  colors  in  America  that 
had  few  recognizable  links  with  the  basic 
realities  In  Vietnam. 

TO  DESPERATE  LENGTHS 

That  was  the  reason,  of  course,  why  Tet 
was  so  profound  a  shock  to  American  opln- 
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ion  Having  put  so  much  "on  one  card"  at 
Tet.  the  Hanoi  war  planners  are  plainly  going 
to  the  most  desperate  lengths,  in  order  to 
try  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  What 
the  outcome  will  be.  and  above  all.  how  It 
will  be  represented  here  at  home,  none  can 
foretell  What  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  will  do 
If  their  next  attempt  falls  or  is  aborted,  also 
cannot  be  foretold  precisely-  although  It  Is 
clear  that  they  will  then  be  In  very  bad 
trouble  in  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  one  cannot  foretell  with  precision 
the  effect  of  the  talks,  the  partial. bombing 
halt,  and  any  future  extension  of  the  bomb- 
ing halt,  either  In  time  or  in  area — but  it  is 
clear  that  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  are  already 
beginning  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  reduction 
of  pressure,  the  release  of  resources  by  the 
partial  bombing  halt  and  the  general  easing 
of  their  situation  that  these  factors  have 
produced  Unless  the  President  Is  very  firm 
and  very  clear-minded,  all  this  may  perhaps 
produce  exceedingly  worrying  consequences 
on  the  battlefield,  at  any  rate  for  a  certain 
period. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  war-.sltuatlon 
has  at  length  begun  to  have  a  strongly  cli- 
mactic smell  Hence,  if  the  American  people 
have  the  sturdlness  and  resolution  not  to 
Imitate  the  French,  an  acceptable  end  of 
the  war  should  therefore  come  Into  sight 
eventually  whether  at  the  negotiating  table 
or  m  other  ways.  Meanwhile  the  trouble  Is 
that  a  near-French  mood,  God  .-ave  the  mark, 
has  been  created  in  many  quarters  In  Amer- 
ica But  if  this  mood  leads  to  final  defeat, 
and  there  Is  a  subsequent  inquest — as  there 
will  surely  be — the  Inquest  cannot  take  the 
form  it  did  last  time.  There  will  be  no  un- 
luckv  foreign  service  officers  to  serve  as  con- 
venient victims,  although  they  had  far  less 
infiuence  on  events  and  displayed  consider- 
ably better  Judgment  than  most  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  Chungking  press  hostel.  In  the 
next  round  ( wh^ch  Heaven  forfend )  the  press 
and  the  allied  media  can  hardly  avoid  being 
front  and  center.  And  if  there  is  a  next 
round,  the  American  people'."  notable  distaste 
for  defeat  in  any  form  will  probably  insure 
even  more  injustice  and  ugliness  than  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  round. 

So  I  can  only  hope  that  instead  of  the 
hard  place  we  get  the  rock— which  means  a 
great  manv  people  looking  Idiotically  silly 
because  we  have  finally  won  the  war  they 
said  could  not  be  won 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

OF    MASSAClirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  everj-  generation  worries  about 
its  children.  We  read  the  papers  and 
wonder  if  we  have  taught  our  children 
the  things  they  should  know,  if  we  have 
set  a  good  example,  if  they  will  be  able  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood 
when  the  time  comes. 

I  think  that  in  many  cases  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation  have  already  as- 
sumed those  responsibilities  and  taken 
up  the  burden  of  a  social  duty.  One 
young  man,  James  Clark  Abbott,  has 
"demonstrated  his  concern  for  the  good  of 
our  country. 

Jim  is  a  senior  at  James  Blair  High 
School  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  He  has  been 
active  in  many  school  organizations.  As  a 
leader  of  his  school  he  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  congregation  of  the  First  Bap- 
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tlst  Church  of  Williamsburg  on  April  21, 
1968. 

I  believe  his  speech  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
and,  with  consent,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  World  We  Must  Share 
(Text  of  speech  delivered  by  James  C   Abbott 
to   the  congregation   of    the   First   Baptist 
Church    of    Williamsburg.    Va .    April    21. 
19681 

"I  would  first  like  to  thank  you.  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church  for  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate in   this  worship  service    I   feel   that 
it   is  a   landmark   in   our   continuing   search 
lor  peace  and  understanding  when  a  member 
of   one   race   can    speak    Ireely    In    a   church 
whose   membership   is   composed   largely    oi 
members   of    another    race.    After   accepting 
Mrs     Alexander's    invitation    to    speak    here 
this  morning  I  began  to  ponder  and  to  searc  li 
my  .soul  for  a  topic  which  I  could  speak  in 
honesty  and   from   the  inner  regions  of  my 
heart    I  didn't  want  to  come  here  and  spout 
off  a  lot  of  meaningless  words  just  to  Impress 
you.  as  I  stronglv  feel  that  any  opportunity 
of  contact  in  felinwship  between  the  people 
of    this    coiintrv    and    the    peoples    of    this 
world   should   be   used   to   Its  fullest   extent 
Flnallv.   after  several  hours  of   soul   search- 
ing. I  arrived  at  the  topic  of  .  .  .  "The  World 
We  Must  Share  "  It  is  my  belief  that  God 
Almlghtv  has  put   the   Americans,   the  Rus- 
sians, the  Chinese,  the  French,  all  of  us  on 
this  world  to  serve  him  as  best  we  can    In 
his   commandments,    he   has   asked   that    we 
Join  together  and  live  peacefully  as  brothers, 
and   that  we   love   thy   neighbor  as  thy.seU 
He  asked   that  all  "f   his  people  share  this 
world  .  . 

In  this  country,  he  has  asked  us  to  share 
a  land  that  is  over  3,000  miles  long  and  over 
2,.300  miles  in  width.  A  land   that  is  lertlle 
in  natural  resources,  a  land  that  has  always 
been     and    is    todav.    rich    with    intelligent 
minds    In   lact.  over  90<;    of   the  .scientists 
who   ever   lived,   are   alive   today;    and    over 
85%    of   the    PhD, '6   th«    have    ever   been 
granted,  have  been  granted  since  World  War 
II,   However,   Instead   of   sharing   this   land, 
we  have  transformed  it  into  a  land  where 
today,    over    '32    million    Americans    live    in 
dilapidated  housing:  a  land  where  \i\i  mil- 
lion Americans  under  the  age  of  17  do  not 
have  a  proper  diet  because  of  poverty;  a  land 
m  which  70':   of  the  people  live  on  only  1' 
of  the  land.  The  Lord  has  put  over  200  mil- 
lion Americans  on  this  world  to  share  this 
land    This   number   increases   each    day   by 
some  6400    Bv  the  vear  2000,  there  vrtll  be 
well  over  300  million  people  striving  to  make 
a  decent  living  off  of  this  land   We  complain 
today   about    our    problems    with    air   pollu- 
tion,' lack   of    food,   adequate   housing,   and 
jobs.  What  will  our  problems  be  like  in  the 
year  2000?  Manv  of  us  in  this  room  today, 
will  be  in   our   thirties  and   forties,   and   it 
will  be  up  to  us  to  face  these  problems  and 
to  find  solutions  for  them 

Yes,  we  do  have  our  problems  today,  but 
hasn't  everv  generation  since  time  began 
had  it's  share  of  problems?  I  believe,  as  did 
the  late  President  Kennedy  who  once  said. 
"Our  problems  are  made  by  man  there- 

fore, they  can  be  solved  by  man  "  Yet.  each 
generation  must  produce  Ifs  own  leaders 
and  answers  to  solve  their  problems  Since 
our  countrv's  beginning  less  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  we  have  produced  such  lead- 
ers as:  George  Washington  who  brought  pur- 
pose and  courage  to  our  country  during  a 
time  when  it  was  plagued  by  enemy  forces 
Abraham  Lincoln  rose  during  the  Civil  War 
to  unite  the  States  that  were  torn  by  the 
war.  In  1932  Franklin  Roosevelt  said.  "1  look 
across  the  land,  and  I  see  10  million  Ameri- 
cans, 111  fed  ill  housed,  and  111  clad." 
Through  his  congressional  acts  he  helped  to 
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remedy  many  of  these  problems  In  recent 
history  John  Kensedy  renewed  the  sense  of 
courage  and  faith  in  the  American  people 
with  his  Srm  stands  In  the  Cuban  mlsslje 
crisis,  and  the  Berlin  crisis  I  feel,  that  as 
long;  as  we  have  faith  there  will  always  be 
people  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  that 
Is  sounding  constantly  throughout  the  world 

As  for  our  present  tlnxe,  let  us  begin  to 
ask  ourselves  today,  "what  will  historians 
say  In  the  years  to  come  of  the  sixties?"  In 
one  sense.  It  Is  too  soon  to  talk  of  the  sixties 
for  much  of  the  drama  remains  to  yet  be 
played  out  Nevertheless,  certain  things  are 
already  clear  about  this  decade  The  sixties 
have  been  an  age  In  which  the  youth  have 
expressed  more  than  ever  before  their  beliefs 
.md  convictions  It  has  been  an  age  of  hip- 
pies and  anti-war  protestors.  And  sadly 
enough.  It  has  been  an  age  of  hypocrisy,  as 
President  Johnson  once  put  It.  "to  strike 
the  chains  of  a  slave  Is  noble  To  leave  him 
Che  captive  of  the  color  of  his  skin  Is  hj'po- 
crtsy  "  To  be  certain,  the  sixties  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  time  when  people  searched 
their  souls  about  morals,  civil  rights,  and 
war  It  Is  safe  to  say  also,  that  the  sixties 
will  go  down  in  history  as  the  age  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Even  though  this  war  did  not 
really  b«gln  to  affect  this  country  and  the 
world  until  this  decade  was  half  over.  Of 
course,  there  is  now  some  hope  chat  the 
sixties  will  end  In  peace  That,  my  friends. 
•  Is  up  to  you.  to  me,  and  to  the  leaders  of 
the  world 

On  Monday  night  of  this  week.  Senator 
Fred  Harris,  who  served  as  a  member  of 
President  Johnson's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  told  a  group  of 
area  residents  and  William  and  Mary  stu- 
dents that  the  Number  one  problem  In  Amer- 
ica today  Is  not  the  Vietnam  war,  the  mone- 
tary crisis,  or  the  population  explosion,  but 
the  Number  one  problem  is  racism.  Senator 
Harris  said  that  racism  is  also  the  Number 
one  mental  health  problem  that  we  face 
today  in  America  It  Is  always  accompanied 
by  violence  and  it  cripples  far  more  people 
than  does  any  other  disease 

Let  us  today.  In  the  presence  of  God,  hon- 
estly ask  ouiselves  the  question,  "what  can 
I  do  to  help  in  better  sharing  this  country 
and  this  world?"  I  sincerely  believe  that  we. 
as  .\merlcans.  must  reach  out  and  learn  to 
understand  each  other  We  must  also  reach 
out  and  understand  the  Communists  and 
other  peoples,  and  that  they  too.  must  do 
the  same.  Earlier  this  year  at  James  Blair. 
we  initiated  a  project  called  "project  com- 
munique, '  It  was  our  hope  that  by  sending 
..copies  of  the  Blarion.  our  school  newspaper 
1  and  copies  of  the  Virginia  Gazette  to  high 
schools  around  the  world  that  we  might 
open  lines  of  communication  between  our 
students  and  students  In  other  countries. 
Tlirough  these  lines  of  communication,  we 
hope  to  exchange  Ideas  both  political  and 
social. 

If  we  are  to  share  this  world,  I  feel  that 
we  must  strive  to  make  this  "the  golden  age 
of  understanding."  However,  we  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  hope  for  this  understanding  to 
take  place  We  must  act  now.  In  Williams- 
burg, m  Virginia,  and  In  the  United  States. 
What  greater  day  to  act?  What  greater  age 
to  begin  understanding  than  now,  when  half 
of  our  country  is  a  slave  to  hate  and  the 
other  half  is  free  to  understanding?  It  is 
regretful  that  our  forefathers  did  not  begin 
this  "golden  age  of  undersunding."  but  let 
this  not  discourage  us.  Let  us  begin  to  under- 
stand so  that  those  who  follow  us  can  live 
In  complete  freedom.  Let  us  all  pray  to  God 
that  the  understanding  so  badly  needed  to- 
day need  not  come  from  the  lessons  of  war 
and  defeat  and  from  riots  in  our  streets, 
but  rather  from  the  belief  in  our  American 
way  of  life  anci.  through  the  orderly  process 
of  our  Government,  ruled  by  the  minds  of 
our  free  citizens. 

On  the  local  level.  I  feel  the  people  of 
Williamsburg  should  be  commended  on  their 
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performance  during  the  past  several  years 
To  my  knowledge,  I  know  of  not  one  niclai 
incident  In  the  past  three  years  that  would 
mar  this  city's  racial  history.  Perhaps,  we 
here,  in  this  colonial  capltol,  situated  in  the 
birthplace  of  our  country,  are  on  the  right 
road  to  understanding  and  to  sharing  this 
world.  Let  us  sta/on  this  road,  and  work  to 
Improve  It  where  necessary,  and  let  us  op- 
pose any  outsiders  who  would  attempt  to 
destroy  this  road.  Next  year.  Williamsburg's 
two  high  schools  will  merge  into  one.  In 
many  cities  throughout  our  country  today. 
»  similar  merger  would  be  met  with  Arm  op- 
position and  would  have  to  overcome  great 
obstacles.  However.  I  believe  that  I  speak 
quite  honestly  when  I  say  from  a  student's 
standpoint,  the  consolidation  is  understood 
by  the  students  and  is  being  supported  gen- 
erally by  them. 

During  the  past  week,  students  from  both 
schools  have  met  to  nominate  possible  lead- 
ers for  next  year's  James  Blair  student  gov- 
ernment As  I  participated  In  those  meetings. 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  sense  of  pride 
In  the  youth  of  this  area.  For  it  was  deeply 
encouraging  to  me  to  see  students  from  a 
mainly  Negro  school,  and  students  from  a 
mainly  white  school  working  together,  as  one 
body  for  the  betterment  of  the  one  school 
that  they  will  form  next  year.  I  also  feel  that 
the  student  government  elections  to  be  held 
this  week,  will  be  based  on  ability  and  not 
on  color.  I  saw  this  at  the  nominating  meet- 
ings and  I  have  sensed  it  in  the  students  I 
am  sure  that  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
students  and  their  parents  will  provide  a 
school  system  in  which  an  equal  education 
is  assured  for  all. 

Recently,  our  Nation  was  saddened  by  the 
brutal  slaying  of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  On  the  night  of  his  death.  I  sat  at 
my  desk  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  wondered,  and  I  worried  about  the 
significance  that  his  death  would  have  on 
our  country's  future  I  realized  then,  more 
than  ever,  that  for  years,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  increasing  the  divisions 
that  had  already  existed  in  our  country  And 
I  remembered  the  words  pf  President  Lin- 
coln when  he  said.  "A  house  divided  against 
Itself,  cannot  stand."  Would  Reverend  Kings 
death  plunge  our  Nation  into  a  disastrous 
civil  war?  I  asked  myself  this  over  and  over 
again.  Or  would  it  unite  the  races  and  en- 
courage all  our  people  to  create  a  kind  of  a 
land  where  men  may  be  flrm  in  their  con- 
victions and  speak  their  beliefs  without  rtm- 
nlng  the  risk  of  being  murdered.  Before  re- 
tiring on  that  fatal  night,  I  wrote  a  short 
eulogy  dedicated  to  Martin  Luther  King  I 
have  shown  It  to  no  one.  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it  to  you  this  morning: 

Etn^OGT    FOR    A    KIKG 

"Martin  Luther  King,  was  a  Negro.  He.  was 
an  American.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  white 
He  was  also  an  American.  Today,  these  two 
Americans  are  dead.  They  are  not  dead  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin.  They  are 
dead  because  they  stood  firm  in  the'r  con- 
victions. Twice  in  the  past  five  years.  .America 
has  mourned  the  needless  loss  of  a  leader  Is 
this  kind  of  America  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave 

"  I  have  gone  to  the  mountain  top,  I  have 
.=;een  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.' 
How  many  ages  hence  will  these  words  live 
on?  Words  spoken  by  a  man  who  had  not  yet 
reached  the  peak  of  life.  For  this  life  was 
mercilessly  ended  by  an  assassin's  bvillet.  A 
man  who  preached  equality  for  all.  And  be- 
lieved In  violence  for  none,  Martin  Ltither 
King  has  now  returned  to  the  mountain  top 
that  he  spoke  of  only  twenty  four  hours  be- 
fore his  death.  May  he  rest  In  peace."  ; 

In  his  1963  March  on  Washington.  Reverend 
King  said,  "I  have  a  dream  today,  I  have  a 
dream  that  one  day  every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain  shall  be 
made  low.  The  rough  places  will  be  made 
plain  and  the  crooked  places  will  be  made 
straight.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
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revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together. 
This  is  our  hope  with  this  faith  we  shall  be 
able  to  work  together,  to  pray  together,  to 
struggle  together  to  go  to  Jail  together,  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  together,  knowing  that 
we  will  one  day  be  free.  This  will  be  the  day 
when  all  of  Gods  children  will  be  able  to  sing 
with  new  meaning: 

"My  country  tls  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let   freedom   ring." 

Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream  for 
.•\merlca  :ind  as  he  said  it  was  "a  dream 
fleeplv  rooted  in  the  .American  dream  "  Amer- 
ica should  rededlcate  itself  to  Martin  Luther 
Kings  dream    As  in  the  words  of  Bob  Dylan: 

"How  many  roads  must  a  man  walk  down 
before  he's  called  a  man? 

How  may  seas  must  a  white  dove  sail  be- 
fore he  sleeps  in  the  sand? 

How  many  times  must  the  cannon  balls  fly 
before  they're  forever  banned? 

How  many  years  can  a  mountain  exist  be- 
fore it's  washed  in  the  sea? 

How  many  years  can  some  people  exist  be- 
fore they're  allowed  to  be  free? 

How  many  times  can  a  man  turn  his  head 
and  pretend  that  he  just  doesn't  see? 

How  many  times  must  a  man  look  up  be- 
fore he  can  see  the  sky? 

How  many  ears  must  one  man  have  before 
he  can  hear  people  cry^ 

How  many  deaths  will  it  take  till  he  knows 
that  too  many  people  have  died?" 

On  Christmas  Day  of  1967,  Lou  Harris  re- 
leased a  survey  that  asked  both  white  and 
black  people  it  they  thought  that  there 
could  one  day  be  harmony  between  the  races. 
The  results  of  the  .survey  showed  that  53'': 
of  the  white  people  asked  said  no:  10'"  of 
the  white  people  were  undecided  But  67'" 
of  the  Negroes  asked,  said  that  they  thought 
there  could  be  harmony.  This  .survey  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Negro  people  are  willing  to 
overcome  this  white  racism,  and  to  begin 
understanding. 

The  words  "we  shall  overcome"  have  often 
been  used  by  Negroes  to  .signify  their  deter- 
mination to  be  equal.  Only  until  recently 
has  it  been  that  I  have  found  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  song.  I  had  always  thought  that 
it  meant  that  we  shall  overcome  and  defeat 
the  white  people  .As  Khrushchev  once  .=aid. 
"We  will  bury  you'"  But  the  song  has  deeper 
meaning  than  that,  I  think  that  it  means  we 
•ATI!  overcome  prejudice,  hate  and  fear.  This 
song  -Should  be  sung  by  every  American,  it 
should  become  a  musical  .symbol  of  what 
America  stands  for.  For  It  is  only  then,  only 
when  we  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  have 
overcome  this  hate,  prejudice,  and  fear  .  .  . 
then  we  will  be  able  to  share  this  world. 

I  have  also  had  a  dream.  I  dream  that  one 
day  the  people  of  not  only  this  country, 
but  those  of  every  nation  in  this  world  will 
be  able  to  say   ,   ,   . 

"Free  at  last,  free  at  last,  thank  God 
Almighty,   we're   free   at   last."   Thank   you. 
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MRS  V.-\N  WYE  OF  CEDARHURST 
DONATES  PAINTING  TO  HOUSE 
WIVES 


.sentativeK  Family  Room.  Mrs.  Bea  Van 
Wye  of  Cedarhurst,  N.Y.,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  a  dear  friend,  is  the  artist 
who  donat.i>d  her  work  in  honor  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

It  was  a  historic  occa.sion  for  Long  Is- 
land and  we  are  very  proud  of  Bea  Van 
Wye  and  her  contribution  which  has 
beautified  the  Family  Room  of  the  House. 

The  dean  of  the  House  ol  Represent- 
atives, the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler. 
unveiled  the  work  of  art  and  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W,  McCormack.  accepted  the 
painting  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives. 

I  want  to  expre.'=;s  my  appreciation  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se,  the  Honorable 
Pat  Jennings,  who  .served  as  master  of 
cei-emonies.  I  regret  that  due  to  illness,  I 
was  unable  to  personally  congratulate 
my  dear  friend  Beatrice  Van  Wye. 

Mrs,  Tcnzer  joins  me  in  thanking  Bea 
Van  Wye  for  her  thoughtful  gift  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  their  wives  and 
families.  I  am  proud  to  have  one  of  Mrs. 
Van  Wye's  works — a  painting  of  a  scene 
overlooking  the  United  Nations  Build- 
ing— hanging  in  my  congressional  office. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Col.  Zetta  Jones, 
a  charming  woman,  who  coordinated  the 
arrangements  for  dedication  ceremonies. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  for  Mrs.  Van 
Wye  to  know  that  the  wives  of  House 
Member.s  will  enjoy  her  painting  in 
the  Family  Room  and  that  the  people  of 
Uing  Island  and  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  are  veiT  proud  of  her. 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    -N'EW     VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  May  15. 
1968.  a  painting  entitled  Flowers  of 
Joy  '  was  unveiled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    CAMPUS 
RIOTS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  14.  1968.  issue  of  the  Evening  Star 
of  Washington,  D.C..  contams  an  article 
entitled  "Federal  Funds  and  Campus 
Riots."  written  by  David  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a  measure 
that  will  prohibit  the  granting  of  Fed- 
eral loans  and  scholarships  to  students 
who  are  involved  in  a  serious  obstruction 
of  college  activity. 

Liberals  are  protesting  against  the  bill 
as  a  misuse  of  Government  power,  but 
they  forget  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  using  the  same  method  for  the 
last  few  years  by  requiring  colleges  and 
universities  to  obey  the  regulations  con- 
cerning racial  discriminaton. 

In  order  to  enhghten  the  opponents  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  FfXDS  and  Campi-s  Riots 
I  By  David  Lawrence ) 

Does  Congress  have  the  right  to  stipulate 
that  federal  loans  and  scholarships  shall  not 
be  granted  to  any  students  who  are  involved 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  a  "serious  obstruction"  of  college  ac- 
tivity? The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  such  a  measure  and  has  sent  it  to  the 
Senate.  Protests  against  the  bill  are  being 
voiced  on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  misuse  of 
government  power. 

But.  strangely  enough,  the  United  States 
government  has  been  employing  precisely 
this  method  lor  the  last  few  years  in  requir- 
ing colleges  and  universities  to  obey  the  reg- 
ulations concerning  racial  discrimination  is- 
sued by  the  government  or  else  lose  the  ben- 
efit of  federal  funds  in  everything  from 
student  loans  to  construction  and  equipment 
grants. 

When  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  began  to  threaten  the  with- 
drawal of  federal  funds  from  educational  In- 
Btllullons  because  they  were  allegedly  tail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  "law  of  the  land," 
the  so-called  "liberals"  were  silent.  Today 
thev  are  denouncing  the  House  bill  which 
seeks  to  withhold  federal  funds  in  order  to 
punish  college  students  who  defy  consti- 
tuted authority. 

A  brief  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  which  criticized  the  House  bill  will 
be  welcomed  by  educators  who  have  hitherto 
gotten  little  support  in  their  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  federal  funds  as  a  form 
of  blackmail.  The  editorial  snys: 

"The  threat  by  the  House  to  punish  re- 
bellious college  students  by  cutting  them  off 
from  federal  loans  and  scholarships  Is  a  dan- 
gerous excursion  into  political  prlmltlvlsm. 
The  disregard  of  campus  democrt.cy  by  a 
minority  of  disruptive  and  irresponsible  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  rio  way 
justifies  such  congressional  vendettas  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  democratic  freedoms.  Cam- 
pus stability  must  be  safeguarded  by  sound 
reforms  on  the  part  of  the  academic  com- 
munity and  by  enforcement  of  its  own  demo- 
cratic rules,  not  by  governmental  threats  of 
fiscal  sanctions. 

"It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  so  many  poli- 
ticians appear  to  think  of  federal  subsidy 
of  students  as  an  indulgent  uncle's  benefac- 
tion In  reality,  the  extension  of  educational 
opportunities  Is  at  least  as  vital  to  the  future 
health  of  the  nation  as  It  Is  to  the  personal 
careers  of  Individual  students.  But.  more  Im- 
portant, to  turn  federal  stipends  Into  a  device 
to  regulate  student  views  and  behavior  is  to 
stoop  to  methods  generally  associated  with 
totalitarian  states.  Such  action  can  only  give 
support  to  those  extremists  among  today's 
students  who  charge  that  the  campiis  is 
doing  the  mercenary  bidding  of  a  repressive 
establishment, 

"Federal  Interference  with  higher  educa- 
tion is  an  intolerable  violation  of  academic 
freedom.  To  permit  such  instruslons  would 
undermine  the  nation's  security  far  more  se- 
verely than  the  disruptive  insurrection  of  ir- 
responsible youths." 

The  foregoing  commentary  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  administrators  of  many 
colleges  and  schools  which  have  been  strug- 
gling in  the  last  few  months  with  problems 
growing  out  of  racial  imbalance.  For  the  fed- 
eral governiiient  has  cut  off  funds  from  four 
colleges  since  Jan.  1,  1967— all  of  them  pri- 
vate institutions.  Eighteen  hospitals  have 
been  deprived  of  federal  money  or  have  been 
threatened  with  its  loss. 

Federal  funds  constitute  a  powerful  lever 
in  compelling  comformlty  with  the  views  of 
governing  authorities  on  how  education 
should  be  conducted.  The  Times  editorial, 
therefore,  will  be  regarded  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  federal  funds 
permits  a  kind  of  blackmail  and  cannot  be 
tolerated,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  ob- 
jective. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  on  the  statute 
books  which  can  be  used  to  punish  students 
who  are  disorderly,  seize  private  property  or 
disrupt  the  operations  of  colleges,  just  as 
there  are  laws  prohibiting  racial  dlscrimlna- 


tlon  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  threaten 
to  withhold  federal  funds  as  a  means  of 
securing  compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  a 
city  or  the  laws  of  a  state  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  order 


CRUCIFIXION  CITY.  U  S.A. 

HON    JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUlSIAN,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  human 
time  bomb — called  a  ixwr  people's 
march — now  festers  in  our  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital, thanks  to  a  permit  granted  by  na- 
tional leaders. 

For  while  talking  poverty,  it  takes  un- 
usual direction  for  its  support  and  main- 
tenance— a  ,sort  of  guarantee  that  it  must 
go  off. 

The  poor  folks  nucleus  is  now  to  be 
reinforced  by  college  .students — includ- 
ing the  Columbia  University  destroyers: 
lawyers  are  setting  up  a  ser\'ice  scheme 
to  prevent  arrest  and  intimidate  law  offi- 
cers from  acting  except  in  the  most  seri- 
ous cases  and  a  "brain-washing"  hate 
university  is  to  be  set  up  to  indoctrinate 
those  who  ijermit  themselves  to  be  used 
and  duped. 

A  real  production  to  .  commemorate 
1968.  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  U  Thant  and  his 
United  Nations  planners  must  be  proud 
of  their  opei'ation  to  belittle  the  United 
States  See  my  lemarks  in  the  daily  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  20.  1967. 
paue  A1386. 

This  invasion  should  be  decried  with 
vigor  by  all  decent  Americans.  Mo.st  poor 
people  I  know  are  loyal  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. Being  poor  does  not  make  one  can- 
tankerous, seditious,  nor  immoral.  Most 
poor  people  would  not  be  caught  dead 
with  the  majority  of  this  crowd  of  dis- 
loyalists hiding  under  a  i>oor  people's 
sheet. 

This  is  no  resurrection  city — they  are 
not  planning  a  rebirth  of  America:  rath- 
er they  are  dead  set  at  destroying  the  im- 
age of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

"Insurrection  City, "  yes.  but  a  more 
fitting  and  proper  name  would  seem  to 
be  "Crucifixion  City." 

I  include  several  local  news  clippings 
over  the  past  few  days  following  my  re- 
marks : 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
May  14.  19681 
Some  ,5,000  Collegians   Expected  to  Join 
March 
(By  John  Mathews) 
At  least  5.000  to  6.000  college  students  are 
expected  to  come  here  as  active  particlp<ints 
In   the   Poor   People's   Campaign,   beginning 
with    the   massive   march    planned    for  Me- 
morial Day.  a  campaign  official  said  yester- 
day. 

•The  students — many  of  them  likely  to  be 
fresh  from  activist  campaigns  on  their  own 
college  campuses — will  sUy  for  weekends, 
weeks  or  all  summer,  said  Stoney  Cooks,  co- 
ordinator lor  student  and  campus  activities 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. 

Cooks,  a  three-year  veteran  of  SCLC  civil 
rights  campaigns,  personally  has  visited  93 
college  campuses  since  last  Dec.  26.  ranging 
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from  predominantly  Negro  colleges  in  the 
South  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  New  York 
and  Boston  Universities 

The  students  and  many  of  their  teachers 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  "Poor  People's 
University"  that  plans  classes  in  nonviolent 
tactics  as  a  preparation  for  student  par- 
ticipation in  campaign  demonstrations  and 
in  such  subjects  as  the  economics  of  poverty, 
racism,  capitalism  as  a  system  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Vietnam  war  and  poverty. 

Potential  faculty  members  Include  Ken- 
neth Clark,  the  noted  psychologist;  singers 
Harry  Belafonte  and  Joan  Baez;  David  Del- 
linger,  organizer  of  the  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon last  fall:  Ivanhoe  Donaldson  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
and  Michael  Harrington,  the  writer  and  so- 
cial critic. 

Speakers  to  be  invited  range  from  Henry 
Ford  and  John  Gardner,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  to  come- 
dian Dick  Gregory  and  Todd  Gltlln  and  Tom 
Hayden,  former  presidents  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  the  militant  campus 
group. 

Students,  most  of  whom  are  not  expected 
until  after  they  complete  exams  during  the 
next  two  weeks,  are  being  asked  to  sign  a 
pledge   of  jionvlolence 

Campus  recruiters  are  asked  in  an  Instruc- 
tional leaflet  to  impress  on  stuflents  that 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  will  not  be  a 
repeat  of  the  October  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon where  we  got  beat  on  the  head  and 
then  sent  home  Now  we're  staying,  a  non- 
violent army  of  tens  of  thousands,  until  we 
get  a  constructive  resjjonse  to  the  plight  of 
the  poor." 

Cooks  said  it  Is  hoped  also  that  lectures 
and  discussions  at  the  "Poor  People's  Uni- 
versity." which  "may  meet  under  the  trees." 
will  Inspire  students  to  return  to  their  home 
communities  and  campuses  to  mount  similar 
.local  confrontations.  SCLC  is  planning  a  col- 
leglate-level  organization  to  continue  the 
Poor   Peoples  Campaign,   Cook  said. 

Another  educational  component  of  the 
campaign,  the  "Freedom  School'"  for  partici- 
pants in  the  m.irch — children,  young  persons 
and  adults — was  described  yesterday  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion at  the  Pitts  Motel. 

Charles  W.  Cheng  of  the  Washington 
Teachers  Union  who  Is  directing  the  'Free- 
dom School.  "  said  the  school  probably  will 
be  operating  by  the  end  of  the  week  after 
residents  of  "Resurrection  City"  express  their 
Ideas  on  Its  format, 

(At  one  point,  Cheng  referred  to  the 
shanty  town  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as 
"Insurrection  city,"  producing  smiles  and 
laughter  from  campaign  leaders.) 

"Our  education  philosophy  is  going  to  deal 
with  racism,  poverty  and  oppression  and 
the  filthy  war  In  Vietnam,"  he  added. 

District  public  school  officials  yesterday 
still  were  awaiting  word  from  the  city  legal 
office  on  what  obligation.  If  any,  city  schools 
have  to  school-age  children  with  the  cam- 
paign. 

Corporation  Coun.sel  Charles  T  Duncan, 
representing  Mayor  Wa.shlngton  at  the  sym- 
bolic driving  of  the  first  stake  for  the  shanty 
town  yesterday,  said  his  office  is  considering 
the  Issue.  But  he  added  that  campaign  par- 
ticipants probably  would  fall  In  the  category 
of  nonresidents  who  have  to  pay  tuition  If 
they  want  their  children  enrol'-'*  'n  public 
schools. 


Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washing 
Mav  12,  19681 
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Legal  .\dvice  Memo  Prepared  for  Poor  March 
Participants 
.\  detailed  memorandum — and  telephone 
number  for  legal  aid — is  being  distributed  by 
the  Washington  Legal  Services  Committee 
for  participants  In  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign who  might  be  arrested. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  has 
warned  that  acts  of  civil  disobedience  may  be 
committed  at  some  point  during  the  protest 
If  action  is  not  taken  on  their  demands. 
Abernathy  so  far  has  not  revealed  what  form 
the  acts  may  take. 

Following  is  the  advice  being  given  those 
arrested : 

"1.  When  you  are  arrested,  try  to  find  out 
and  remember  who  saw  your  arrest  and  what 
you  are  charged  with.  Remember  the  arrest- 
ing officer's  naflie  i  or  badge  number. )  If  you 
become  the  o6ject  of  brutality,  again  try  to 
find  out  and  remember  who  saw  it  and  who 
did  it  and  tell  >t)ur  attorney. 

"2.  The  police  may  not  search  you  before 
you  are  arrested  unless  you  consent.  If  you 
consent,  they  can  ixse  anything  they  And 
against  you.  If  you  are  searched  with  or 
without  your  consent,  remember  who  did  It 
and  what  they  took  and  tell  your  attorney. 

"3.  Remain  Silent.  The  police  must  warn 
you  that  you  have  the  right  to  remain  silent. 
Any  statement  that  you  make  may  be  used 
against  you.  Aside  from  giving  the  police 
your  name,  speak  only  with  your  attorney  or 
his  agent  which  we  vrtll  provide  for  you.  Do 
no*  sign  any  statements.  The  pwllce  may  not 
use  any  means  to  force  you  to  say  anything. 

"4.  You  have  the  right  to  any  attorney  and 
the  right  to  have  that  attorney  with  you  at 
any  time  the  police  question  you.  We  have 
attorneys  for  you.  Make  no  statements,  either 
oral  or  written,  before  you  talk  to  the  attor- 
ney. Speak  only  with  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign's Attorneys.  Also,  if  the  police  should 
order  you  into  a  line-up  you  have  theMght 
to  have  your  attorney  there  too.  Demand 
that  he  be  there. 

"5.  You  have  the  right  to  call  your  attor- 
ney. The  phone  number  is  .  Call 

this  number  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  are 
arrested. 

■'6.  You  must  be  taken  Into  court  without 
unnecessary  delay  after  your  arrest  or  on  the 
next  day  on  which  the  court  is  in  session. 
You  have  the  right  to  have  your  attorney 
there.  If  a  Poor  People's  Campaign  attorney 
is  not  there,  politely  tell  the  Judge  that  you 
have  an  attorney  and  don't  want  any  attor- 
ney but  a  Poor  People's  Campaign  Attorney 
and  that  you  want  him  there  beXore  you  say 
anything." 

f  The  telephone  number  was  deleted  by  the 
Star  because  It  could  not  be  verified  yester- 
day. ) 
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[Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star. 
May  13,  1968) 

Urban  League  To  Give  Facts  on  March 

The  Washington  Urban  League  has  opened 
a  rumor  control  center  to  operate  seven  days 
a  week  from  8  a.m.  to  midnight  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 

David  Rusk  said  the  center  will  be  similar 
to  that  operated  during  the  April  riots  by  the 
league  but  will  make  "a  greater  effort  to  run 
down  rumors  to  their  sources." 

The  basic  purpose  will  be  to  provide  the 
public  with  accurate  information  about  the 
campaign's  purposes,  plans  and  activities. 
Rusk  said,  and  dispel  misinformation. 

The  center  will  operate  from  the  leagues 
Neighborhood  Development  Center  at  1009 
New  Jersey  Ave.  NW.  In  addition  to  using 
statements  from  government  and  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  sources,  the 
league  said  it  will  have  a  "network"  of  volun- 
teer two-man  teams  present  at  campaign  ac- 
tivities to  provide  accurate  accounts. 

The  number  for  the  public  is  628-7011. 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Post, 
May  15,  1968] 

Poor   People's   University    Planned   To 

Specialize  in  Study  of  Poverty 

I  By  Bernadette  Carey  i 

Organizers  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 

are    working   with   a   committee   of   faculty 


members  at  area  colleges  to  set  up  a  Poor 
People's  University. 

The  special  school  for  the  study  of  poverty, 
its  problems  and  tactics  for  its  elimination, 
hopes  to  enroll  between  5000  and  7000  people, 
predominantly  among  the  college  students 
expected  to  come  to  Washington  to  join  Cam- 
paign demonstrations. 

It  is  scheduled  to  open  May  29,  and  to  run 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Campaign. 

.Supporters  of  the  program  have  already 
met  with  representatives  of  the  consortium 
of  five  area 'universities  (American,  Catholic, 
George  Washington,  Georgetown  and  How- 
ard), and  have  requested  use  of  classrooms, 
dormitories  and  other  facilities  on  their 
campuses. 

The  universities  are  expected  to  respond 
to  those  requests  at  a  meeting  tonight. 

"We  know  that  lots  of  young  people  who 
are  planning  to  come  here  for  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  have  very  poor  reasons  for 
coming,  "  explained  Stoney  Cooks,  25-year- 
old  coordinator  of  campus  and  student  activi- 
ties for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  and  originator  of  the  idea  for  a 
Poor  People's  University. 

"But  we  hope  to  use  even  their  vague  in- 
terest to  get  them  involved  In  our  move- 
ment—not just  while  they're  here,  but  in 
our  summer  task  force  for  youth,  and  after 
they've  returned  to  their  schools  and  com- 
munities." 

Cooks  said  the  courses  will  Include  such 
titles  as  "Welfare  Regulations  and  Qualifica- 
tions." and  "The  Negative  Income  Tax,"  to 
"The  Psychology  of  Racism,  "  and  "The  Cor- 
porate Establishment." 

Though  many  leaders  of  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  campaign  would  act  as 
teachers  and  leaders  of  dlsctisslon  groups  the 
proposed  university  also  hopes  to  have  a 
corps  of  experts  such  as  author  Michael  Har- 
rington. Ebony  magazine  editor  Lerone  Ben- 
nett Jr.,  and  Bayard  Rustln.  director  of  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Instlttite 

Cooks  said  the  university  would  require 
no  qualification  for  prospective  students,  and 
that  poor  people  and  young  people  not  cur- 
rently eru-olled  In  any  college  would  be 
eligible. 

"We  hope  to  provide  housing  and  some 
meals  for  those  participating,"  he  added.  "But 
we  are  asking  that  those  students  who  can 
afford  it  bring  money  of  their  own." 

Cooks  identified  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty committee  working  with  him  on  the 
university  as:  Grady  Tyson  .ind  Bernard  Ross 
of  American  University,  Sister  Mary  Gerald 
of  Trinity  College,  Cynthia  Thomas  of 
Georgetown  U,  Clifton  Jones  and  Roy  D, 
Jones  of  Howard.  Mai  Harris  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Sister  Mary  Frieda  of  Catholic  U. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

May  13,  1968 1 

Marching   to  a   New   Drum 

( By  Mary  McGrory ) 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  Negro  leaders  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  their  march  on  Washington,  the 
Kennedy  administration  took  it  over. 

Certain  members  of  Congress  warned  of 
horrors  to  come.  Some  Southerners  feared  for 
American  womanhood  and  warned  women  to 
stay  home. 

But  the  sponsorship  of  the  march  was 
heavily  sprinkled  with  clergy,  promising  strict 
control.  The  Archbishop  of  Washington, 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle.  on  seeing  the  advance 
script  of  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Comrmttee.  John  Lewis. 
threatened  to  withdraw  if  such  a  fiery  speech 
were  delivered.  It  was  enough  to  cause  Lewis 
to  moderate  his  remarks. 

militants   scornful 
Those    were,    in    retrospect,    the   innocent 
days  of  the  civil  nghts  movement.  Today's 


black  power  militants  look  back  with  con- 
tempt on  that  sun-lit  gathering  as  "a  Sun- 
day school  picnic." 

President  Johnson  cannot  take  over  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  for  fear  of  creating 
a  precedent  for  other  invading  armies.  He  has 
been  beseeched  by  certain  members  to  use 
his  influence  to  call  off  the  march,  which  has 
occasioned  what  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R-N.T., 
calls  "apprehension  bordering  on  hysteria." 

Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  has  promised  that 
"the  law  will  be  enforced." 

But  Sen.  John  McClellan.  D-Ark..  has  been  ' 
thundering  that  militants  have  infiltrated 
the  poor  and  are  "bragging  that  they  will  not 
leave  Washington  without  new  wardrobes 
which  they  will  acquire  when  the  looting 
starts. " 

fear    of    the    unknown 

The  fear  of  this  march  is  the  fear  of  the 
unknown.  Its  ptirpose  was  not  clearly  defined 
even  by  its  originator.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  whose  murder  touched  off  the  dis- 
turbances still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the 
shaken  capital. 

King  evidently  hoped  to  reassert  his  pre- 
carious hold  on  the  civil  rights  movement  by 
a  kind  of  ultimate  demonstration  of  what  he 
called  "militant  nonviolence."'  Now  his  heir, 
Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy,  a  less  gifted  orator  and 
politician,  seems  to  be  using  the  march  as  a 
means  of  consolidating  his  succession. 

His  hapless  promise  of  May  2  to  "turn 
Washington  downside  up  and  upside  down" 
is  much  quoted  by  those  who  expect  the 
worst. 

Nobody  knows  now  many  people  are  com- 
ing or  how  long  they  will  stay.  One  thing 
that  is  clear  is  that  an  encampment  of 
strangers  is  bad  for  business.  Nervous  towns- 
people are  unwilling  to  purchase  goods  that 
seem  immiiiently  subject  to  the  arsonist's 
torch. 

control   questionable 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference is  in  charge.  It  is  an  organization  of 
admirable  spirit,  but  of  such  notorious  in- 
efficiency that  its  members  are  expected  to  be 
late  for  the  last  trtimp. 

Its  ability  to  cope  with  the  firebrands  and 
thieves  expected  to  be  attracted  by  the  pro- 
ceedings is  questionable. 

While  Congress  as  a  whole  subscribes  to 
the  view  that  the  march  can  bring  nothing 
but  disaster,  some  few  have  taken  a  con- 
structive line. 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy.  R-Ul..  has  promised 
to  receive  any  delegates  from  his  home  state. 
He  thinks  it  is  incumbent  on  lawmakers  "to 
listen,  and  not  Just  talk." 

[From  the  Washington    fD.C.   Post, 
May  15.  1968] 

The  Federal  Diary — Role  of  U.S. 

Employees  in  March  Told  nv  CSC 

I  By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Federal  employes  were  told  yesterday  that 
they  are  generally  free  to  par1:lclpate  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  either  as  Individuals 
or  as  marshals  but  they  also  were  warned  of 
its  possible  hazards. 

In  addition,  they  were  advised  not  to  dis- 
tribute printed  material  on  the  march  on 
Government  property  or  to  use  agency  bul- 
letin boards  for  march  posters,  and  that  they 
cannot  work  for  the  marchers  on  Govern- 
ment time. 

These  guidelines,  issued  by  the  Civil  -Service 
Commission,  will  be  used  to  determine  agency 
and  employe  participation  in  the  campaign. 

.\s  a  general  rule.  CSC  declared  employe 
participation  would  not  have  an  adverse  af- 
fect on  their  Jobs.  It  noted  this  same  posi- 
tion was  taken  in  last  October's  march  on 
the  Pentagon  .md  the  recent  signing  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Vietnam  peace  petition. 

But  It  cautioned  employes  not  to  partici- 
pate if  the  march  should  be  directed  against 
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their  agencies  "In  such  a  way  as  to  consti- 
tute the  public  criticism"  of  the  agencies 
and  their  programs. 

"This  Is  especially  advisable,"  C5C  stressed. 
"If  the  employe  occupies  a  position  in  which 
his  official  duties  require  him  to  recommend 
or  directly  support  the  policies  or  operations 
being  criticized.  For  such  an  employe  pub- 
licly to  criticize  the  policies  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  make  and  support,  would  compromise 
his  value  as  an  employe." 

CSC  warned  that  employes  would  face 
'disciplinary  action  if  they  became  involved 
m  Improper  conduct  In  connection  with  the 
march.  On  this  point  it  wrote: 

"It  also  is  imf>ortant  to  keep  in  mind  that 
even  if  an  employe's  participation  In  a  march 
or  demonstration  Is  otherwise  permissible.  If 
a  disturbance  breaks  out  or  the  event  be- 
comes disorderly  to  the  point  where  viola- 
tions of  law  occur,  and  the  employe  becomes 
involved  '.o  the  extent  that  adverse  notoriety 
results  or  he  is  arrested,  the  employe  will  be 
held  respon.slble  for  his  conduct. 

"If  in  such  case  the  facts  establish  im- 
proper conduct  on  the  part  of  the  employe, 
he  can  be  disciplined  for  it  The  fact  that  it 
ensued  from  what  was  expected  to  be  an  or- 
derly demonstration  would  be  no  excu.se  " 

In  prohibiting  the  use  of  agency  bulletin 
lx>ards  for  march  posters.  CSC  held  that  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  is  a  "means  of  peti- 
tioning the  Congress.  The  principal  an- 
nounced purpose  of  the  march  is  to  persuade 
the  Congre.ss  to  enact  laws  to  dd  in  ending 
poverty.  Agencies  in  the  executive  oranch  are 
not  authorized  to  aid  any  private  group  m 
petitioning  Congress  by  lending  the  use  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  facilities." 

CSC  further  ruled  that  an  employe  on  duty 
"cannot  devote  official  time  to  participate  In 
the  march  in  a  private  capacity."  It  added, 
however,  that  "some  officials  and  employes 
can  participate  in  matters  concerning  the 
march"  when  authorized  by  their  superiors. 
Those  employes  who  wish  to  partl.cipate  in 
the  march  in  a  private  capacity,  CSC  decided, 
"may  be  granted  annual  leave  on  the  .same 
basis  as  it  is  granted  for  other  purposes,  that 
is,  when  the  employe  can  be  spared  without 
undue  interruption  of  the  agency's  work." 

The  National  Association  of  Government 
Employes  says  it  will  tro  to  court  if  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administration 
withdraws  recognition  from  its  New  York 
union  local,  because  members  staged  a  dem- 
onstration there. 

Some  of  the  Weather  Bureau  employes  who 
are  NAGE  members,  are  facing  five-day  sus- 
pensions for  their  activities,  which  the  Bu- 
reau says  violated  the  Government"s  labor- 
management  executive  order.  NAGE  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  T.  Lyons  says  the  agency.  In 
effect,  has  sentenced  the  employes  before 
they  have  been  found  guilty.  Lyons  says  his 
union  will  not  participate  in  hearings  sched- 
uled on  the  matter. 

IPiom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 

May  13.  1968) 

Two  Views  or  the  Poor's  Campaign 

(By  Haynes  Johnson^ 

"nie  Poor  People's  Campaign  has  barely 
begun,  but  already  It  Is  proving  educational. 

That  is  one  way  of  saying  it  is.  .so  far.  .still 
-something  of  all  things  to  all  people— with 
no  one  yet  entirely  sure  of  Its  goals  or 
direction. 

It  has  not  realized  the  fears  felt  by  so 
many.  Neither  has  It  come  and  conquered  in 
some  great  emotional  surge.  The  hard  prob- 
lems still  lie  ahead. 

To  those  charged  with  over-all  respon- 
sibility, the  Washington  officials  and  the  con- 
gressmen. It  lemalns  a  test  of  their  ability  to 
maintain  calm  in  the  face  of  rumors  and  un- 
certainty. To  the  Ralph  Abernathys  and  other 
Southern    Christian    leadership    Conference 


members.  It  continues  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  redressing  old  grievances  and  a  challenge 
to  the  quality  of  their  leadership. 

three  ordinary  views 
But  those  are  the  views  from  the  top.  For 
a  more  personal — and  probably  more  useful — 
lesson,  take  the  example  of  three  persons 
who  came  to  the  grounds  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  yesterday  where  the  poor  will  be 
housed. 

The  first  two  are  Negroes.  Both  ore  15.  both 
ninth-grade  students  who  left  school  ug  soon 
as  they  heard  of  the  move  north. 

Until  last  v.'eek  Li^rltie  Doggau  and  Clara 
Deal  had  never  been  more  than  20  miles  away 
from  their  home  In  Crenshaw.  Miss  ,  popula- 
tion 1,382.  Now  they  have  seen  half  the 
country,  and  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

They  have  also  arrived  at  some  conclusions. 
"In  every  city  thai  we  went,  there  was  bad 
places.""  said  Lorlne    "Like  here" 
And    of  Washington.  Clara  added" 
""I  was  expecting  more.  I  was  expecting  It 
to  look  better  than  it  really  does.  We  wasn't 
expecting     to     see     no     slum     areas.     Some 
places  here  are  badder  than  some  places  in 
Mississippi. 

"All  of  this  stuff  in  the  streets,  you  know, 
paper  and  rags  and  trash  and  all  that.  But 
the  worst  was  the  alley  we  saw  near  that 
church  where  we  stayed.  O-o-o-h!" 
Her  friend  interrupted: 
"I'd  .say  that  the  people  here  in  Washing- 
ton, they  are  just  like  the  people  In  Missis- 
sippi I  thought  Washington  would  be 
prettier  than  it  was." 

Neither,  however,  seemed  disillusioned. 
One  said.  "We're  glad  we  came  "  The  other 
said  she  planned  to  stay  "as  long  as  possible." 
Clearly,  they  believe  their  campaign  will 
help  them.  They  may  be  wiser  about  the 
country,  but  they  have  no  doubt  about  them- 
selves or  about  their  people. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  that  other  fac« 
In  the  crowd  yesterday.  He  Is  a  doubter,  and 
a  cynic.  He  came  to  observe,  and  he  left  ap- 
parently convinced  that  he  had  found  what 
he  already  suspected — that  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  is  a  sham. 

It  was  late  In  the  afternoon,  and  from  all 
corners  on  the  green  adjoining  the  Reflecting 
Pool  came  the  sound  of  hammering.  The  tools 
were  being  wielded  by  an  odd  assortment  of 
workmen:  Men  and  women  in  straw  hats  ajid 
sombreros,  a  Negro  youth  In  a  sweatshirt 
bearing  an  inscription  "Sock  Soul,"  and  a 
young  while  girl  In  a  white  lace  party  dress. 
They  were  putting  up  the  structures  for 
what  is  officially  called  "Resurrection  City, 
U.S.A..  "  certainly  one  of  the  more  grandiose 
names  of  our  times. 

he  doesn't  get  it 
While  all  the  work  proceeded  with  earnest 
energy,  this  white  man  stood  with  his  arms 
folded,  looking  on  the  scene  and  gratuitously 
volunteering  his  \-lews  in  a  stream  of  con- 
versation. 

"It's  like  the  State  Pair,  isn't  that  It?"  he 
said.  "They're  all  on  a  holiday,  isn't  that  It? 
I'll  bet  you  there's  not  a  one  of  them  couldn't 
get  a  Job  If  he  wanted  to  Where  are  they 
really  from,  anyway?  And  who's  paying  foi 
all  that  lumber?  liiat  costs  something,  I'll 
tell  you,  I'll  bet  the  Federal  Government's 
giving  it  away. 

"I'm  In  the  feed  and  fertilizer  business, 
north  of  Indianapolis,  and  we  need  good  men 
who  are  willing  to  work.  Now  you  look  at 
them.  If  they'd  Just  put  that  energy  to  work 
they  could  really  get  somewhere. 

"You  understand,  I'm  not  against  Negroes. 
We're  not  against  them  in  Indiana.  Tliey  have 
their  place,  but  this  thing— I  mean.  I  Just 
don't  get  it." 

After  much  more  of  the  same,  he  strolled 
away,  shaking  hU  head,  assured  he  had 
learned  his  part  of  the  truth 
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Fr  rr.   -h"  Evening  Star.  Washington.  D.C  . 
May  13.  1968 1 
Construction  of  Resurrection  Crrv  Under 
Way 
( By  Lee  Flor  i 
The  main  construction  work  on  Resurrec- 
tion  City   for   the   Poor   Peoples   Campaign 
•camp-ln  ■  was  to  start  today  after  the  Rev. 
Ralph   David   Abernathy  drives  In   the  first 
stake  to  markofT  a  tent  site. 

The  builders  of  the  '•city'— on  a  site  south 
of  the  Reflecting  Pool— started  work  Satur- 
day and  by  late  yesterday  had  most  of  the 
material  there  for  the  residents 

The  voluikeer  workers  brought  the  pre- 
fabricated plywood  and  frame  material  to 
the  site  and  left  It  under  guard  overnight. 

Nash  Castro  regional  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  John  Wlebenson.  the 
architect  for  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conferences  shelter  program,  worked 
on  last-minute  revisions  at  the  site. 

Because  trees  dominate  part  of  the  site,  the 
orderly  plans  for  rows  of  plywood  and  can- 
vas tents  and  bathing  structures  may  be 
changed  slightly  Wlebenson  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  workmen  are  expected 
to  improvise  as  they  go  along,  changing  their 
plans  and  remaining  flexible. 

The  worknien  today  want  to  run  water  con- 
nections from  fire  hydrants  so  men  working 
on  the  city  can  have  drinking  water  The 
nrst  temporary  toilets  were  put  in  place 
yesterday,  but  larger  chemical  toilets  were 
expected  to  be  brought  to  the  field  today 

The  builders  want  to  have  enough  con- 
struction finished  by  tonight  so  that  some  of 
the   tents  may   be   occupied. 

By  tomorrow,  the  builders  want  the  first 
250  sleeping  units  to  be  completed  for  the 
first  1.300  residents.  They  expect  to  have  up 
to  3.000  persons  living  in  the  area  covered 
by  a  park  permit — a  15-area  plot  between 
the  Reflecting  Pool.  17th  Street.  Independ- 
ence Avenue  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Campaign  leaders  said  they  expect  to  have 
3  000  residents  by  the  end  of  the  week,  filling 
the  15  acres,  and  believe  they  will  have  to 
ask  for  additional  living  space. 

Preliminary  olans  call  for  a  central  tent, 
about  60  feet  by  90  feet,  to  serve  as  a  cafete- 
rla-dlnlng  hall  Pood  Is  to  be  prepared  out- 
side the  area  rnd  brought  to  the  tent. 

Later  the  bu.lders  expect  to  erect  a  more 
permanent  dining  hall.  Also,  a  small  city  hall 
and  maintenance  shop  are  to  be  built. 

The  large  "town  hall"  type  meetings  for 
the  residents,  however,  are  expected  to  be 
held  on  the  west  steps  of  the  Reflecting 
Pool  patio. 

Engineers  and  volunteer  djiggers  yesterday 
were  unable  to  locate  the  old  sewer  pipes 
that  were  left  in  the  ground  after  World 
War  II  asbestos-shingle  temporary  office 
buildings  were  torn  down. 

Late  today,  tomorrow  or  on  Wednesday. 
the  builders  want  to  bring  in  a  large  ditch- 
digging  machine,  both  to  excavate  for  tem- 
porary sewage  lines  and  to  find  the  old  .sewer 
pipes. 

The  sewage  lines  will  be  used  for  bathwater 
only — not  for  toilets. 

Wlebenson  said  the  chemical  toilets  wotild 
be  cleaned  every  day.  and  trash  and  garbage 
would  be  hauled  away  every  evening  There 
are  large  colonies  of  rats  in  the  park  area 
and  the  City's  builders  want  to  avoid  feeding 
them. 

The  Clt^  designers  drew  blueprints  that 
showed  an  art  gallery  to  display  paintings 
by  the  poor  dramatizing  poverty.  Also,  ten- 
tative plans  call  for  later  construction  of 
an  ornamental  gate  for  an  entrance  to  the 
City 

The  City  will  have  two  "fire  lanes"  in  the 
center,  with  space  for  fire  trucks  to  get 
quickly  to  any  plywood-canvas  structure. 
In  the  center,  between  the  fire  lanes,  will  be 
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located  the  dining  hall,  play  area  for  children, 
the  City  hall,  maintenance  shops  and  general 
communications  equipment  such  as  loud- 
sp>eakers  and  bulletin  boards. 

Striking  an  ofTbeat  note  yesterday,  one  ob- 
server of  the  campaign  brought  a  truck  with 
lettering  proclaiming  that  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end. 

The  truck,  without  license  plates,  was 
parked  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  tent- 
city  site. 

The  truck's  message  warned  that  1968  is 
the  year  that  a  major  catastrophy  will  strike. 
In  sequence,  there  will  be  wind,  earthquakes, 
tidal  waves,  and  fires,  the  truck  warned. 

I  Prom  the  Wiishington  (DO   Post,  May  15, 
1968]      ♦ 

Marchers  Move  in.  Hint  a  Long  Stay 
I  By  Willard  Clopton  Jr.  t 

■Resurrection  City  USA"  acquired  its  first 
settle  s  and  a  zip  code  yest?rd.iy.  as  hints 
were  given  th.it  the  pnor  people's  shantytown 
by  the  Reflecting  Po<~j1  could  become  a  seml- 
perm^uient  encampment. 

"We  may  be  here  two  or  three  years.  '  the 
Rev.  J.imes  Bevel,  a  top  fcflicial  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said  at 
an  afternoon  press  briefing. 

The  Rev  Bernard  Lafayette  Jr.  national 
coordinator  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
told  newsmen  that  the  protesters  are  pre- 
pared to  ignore  the  Jime  16  expiration  date 
for  the  permit  that  allows  them  to  camp  on 
West  Potomac  Park. 

■The  permit  may  run  out.  but  we  will  not 
be  run  out."  he  said  and  added:  '■We  got  our 
permission  to  stay  here  from  the  American 
Indians." 

About  600  camp-ln  participants,  most  of 
them  from  Mississippi,  are  in  Washington 
now.  Five  other  caravans  of  demonstrators 
are  moving  toward  the  city  from  other  re- 
gions Jt  the  country  but  none  is  due  to 
arrive  before  Thursday. 

At  the  camp  site,  the  banging  of  hammers 
competed  with  the  overhead  roar  of  jetliners, 
and  by  nightfall  more  than  100  plywood- 
and-plastlc  shanties  had  been  erected. 

A  Campaign  spokesman  said  that  at  least 
200  persons  would  be  living  m  the  structures 
by  last  night. 

One  postal  official  said  the  settlement  had 
been  tentatively  assigned  the  zip  code  of 
20013.  But  another  said  the  matter  of  mail 
delivery  was  still  being  worked  out. 

A  wooden  barricade  went  up  at  the  camp 
entrance  yesterday  and  Campaign^marshals 
politely  shooed  away  reporters  and  other 
outsiders. 

Several  explanations  were  given. 

"We  are  not  animals  In  a  zoo.  but  people 
trying  to  establish  a  nonviolent  community.  " 
said  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Sampson,  an  SCLC  field 
director.  Mr.  Bevel  said  it  was  to  keep  the 
work  crews  from  being  distracted,  while  Mr. 
Lafayette  said  it  was  to  prevent  injuries  to 
visitors. 

One  nc.np>articipant  admitted  was  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  former  chairman  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  who 
made  a  smiling,  hand-shaking  visit  to  the 
scene  during  the  afternoon. 

Mr  Bevel  later  described  Carmlchael  as 
'a  friend  and  brother  .  .  .  one  of  the  very 
important  and  outstanding  black- leaders  in 
the  country." 

Early  in  the  day.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
iR-Ill.)  dropped  by  to  don  a  carpenter's 
apron  and  pound  a  nail  into  a  shelter. 

He  again  endorsed  the  Campaign  and  said 
that  as  long  ;is  it  is  kept  nonviolent  and  rea- 
sonable, "We  must  be  receptive,  we  must 
listen  and  we  must  learn." 

At  the  press  briefing,  Mr.  Lafayette  re- 
stated the  SCLC  aim  of  maintaining  order. 
The  campground,  he  said,  "will  be  a  non- 
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violent  city — the  first  we  know  of  in  the 
United  Slates  ' 

Mr.  Bevel  said  the  protesters  will  practice 
"political  psychiatry  "  on  the  Nation's  leaders 
and  "educate"  them  on  the  need  to  eliminate 
fwverty  now. 

In  another  action,  the  National  Capital 
Area  Child  Day  Care  Assc<;latlon  said  it 
would  continue  'it«  day-care  program  for  the 
marchers'  preschool  children  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  16th  Street  and  Park  Road  nw.— 
until  the  families  can  move  into  the  camp 
site. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  met  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  cJ  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  discuss  pending  welfare 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  to 
which  thev  object. 

Dr  George  A.  Wiley,  head  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, said  later  he  would  call  for  protest  dem- 
onstratk-ns  throughout  the  country  when 
the  amendments  take  effect  July  1. 

At  Resurrection  City,  the  first  arrivals  were 
busy  getting  .icqu.ilnted  with  their  new  sur- 
roundings. 

One  Mississippi  woman  ran  her  hand  across 
the  plywood  walls  and  commented:  "This  is 
okay,  it's  better  than  what  we  have  at  home. " 

The  youngsters  darted  here  and  there  and 
sc.impered  across  piles  of  lumber.  One  woman 
started  to  cuff  her  unruly  son  but  was  re- 
strained by  another  mother,  who  said.  'Uh- 
uh.  no  violence  now.  " 

Five  in  March  to  District  of  Columbia 
Hurt  in  Clash   With  Detroit  Policf. 

Detroit.— A  leader  of  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  says  Detroit  mounted  police  rode 
into  a  group  of  15  marchers — includiUK  Mil- 
waukee civil  rights  leader  Father  James 
Groppi — and  injured  five  of  them,  none 
seriously. 

Groppi  was  not  injured. 

About  100  members  of  the  Midwest  con- 
tingent of  the  march  on  Washington  were 
in  front  of  Detroit's  downtown  Cobo  Hall 
yesterday  protesting  police  efforts  to  remove 
a  stalled  automobile. 

A  march  leader.  .Abraham  Rice  of  Chicago, 
said  he  had  been  ordered  by  police  to  move 
the  stalled  communications  car,  equipped 
with  a  public  address  system. 

When  police  tried  to  move  in  with  a  tow 
truck  to  Vemove  the  car.  Rice  ordered  a 
group  of  marchers  to  surround  it. 

Then,  Rice  said,  police  moved  m  with 
clubs  swinging. 

Five  persons  were  taken  to  Detro.t  General 
Hospital  with  bruises  and  cuts.  All  were 
treated  and  released. 

.■\bout  200  police  reinforcements  quickly 
arrived,  but  they  stood  back  while  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  marshals 
moved  marchers  back  inside  Cobo  Hall. 

The  crowd  dwindled  from  about  3.500  to 
about  1.000  as  some  of  the  march  partici- 
pants began  tearing  legs  from  folding  tables 
to  use  as  makeshift  weapons.  Marshals  per- 
suaded them  to  drop  the  table  legs  and  there 
were  no  further  incidents. 

Police  Insp.  Anthonv  Bertoni.  responsible 
for  the  district  in  which  the  incident  oc- 
curred, could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
He  was  closeted  in  a  conference  with  Police 
Commissioner  Ray  Girardln,  a  police  spokes- 
man said. 

DEPARTURE    DELAYED 

Leaders  of  the  march  decided  to  delay 
their  departure  from  Detroit  until  mid-af- 
ternoon. They  had  planned  to  leave  for  Cleve- 
land at  9:30  this  morning. 

A  sjxskesman  for  the  committee  handling 
local  arrangements  said  SCLC  officials  would 
meet  with  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  last  night's  clash. 

In  a  telegram  to  Cavanagh.  the  SCLC 
president,  the  Hev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 
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said  he  sent  three  aides  to  Deuoit  after  he 
learned  of  the  injuries  resulting  from  what 
he  called  "a  mounted  police  charge  in  a  situ- 
ation lacking  any  provocation  on  the  part 
of   the   demonstrators." 

Glorified   Panhandling — With    a    Gun 

Rev.  Abernathy.  the  illustrious  leader  of 
the  Shantytown  Ramble,  strongly  resented 
and  denied  a  report  of  The  Washington  Post 
that  he  had  said  the  purpose 'of  the  Invasion 
was  "to  shake  up  the  do-nothing  honkles" 
in  government. 

The  Post  reporter  said  the  quote  was  ac- 
curate. It  would  appear  in  character  for  the 
porcine  imitator  of  Carmlchael  and  Brown, 
for  he  subsequently  announced  to  the  coun- 
try that  in  Ralph  fa.  Abernathy,  "yovrve  got 
hell  on  your  hands." 

Not  if  Wiishington  responds  as  it  should  to 
the  usurpation  of  public  property  with  its 
great  risk  of  violence  in  the  capital.  The 
only  honkles  who  are  scared  of  him  are  the 
appealers  who  don't  want  to  offend  the  mi- 
nority group  he  claims  to  represent.  These 
and  the  forgotten  honkles  land  Negroes) 
who  own  businesses  and  prop>erty  in  a  city 
already  gutted  by  fire  and  a  Roman  holiday 
of  pillage. 

Despite  a  variety  of  laws  strictly  limiting 
the  use  of  public  parks  and  other  areas  in 
Washington.  Abernathy  has  announced  that 
he  will  decide  where  the  Shack  City  is  to  be 
and  will  drive  the  first  nail  Monday.  Con- 
gress v/lll  not  be  consulted. 

They  will  make  their  own  laws,  squat  where 
they  please,  certain  in  their  own  minds  that 
official  Washington  won't  lay  a  liand  on  them 
but  even  if  it  does  decide  to  get  tough,  they 
still  win.  If  Wfishington  is  intimidated.  It's  a 
victory.  If  Washington  cracks  down,  ;ts  it 
should,  it's  still  a  victory,  by  the  dim  lights 
of  such  as  Abernathy, 

The  arrangements  announced  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Friday  and  Saturday  to 
permit  a  campsite  for  a  limited  number  and 
for  a  limited  time  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
is  a  surrender  by  officials  who  had  opposed 
such  use  of  parks. 

The  last  time  a  camp-in  in  Washington 
occurred  for  pressure  purposes  was  the  Bonus 
Army  march  of  1932.  The  veterans,  demand- 
ing benefits,  camped  in  the  Anacostla  area. 
far  from  the  Mall,  until  Army  troops  broke  up 
the  demonstration. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  surrender 
of  the  Mall  will  restrict  squatters  even  to 
that  area  or  that  they  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  any  time  limit.  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, in  a  special  dispatch  received  yester- 
day, reported : 

■■Leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
definitely  plan  acts  of  civil  disobedience  in 
the  event  Congress  falls  to  act  promptly  on 
their  demands. 

■'Officials  of  the  campaign  told  CQ  that 
such  acts  :is  'lie-ins'  on  Washington's  major 
streets  and  walk-arounds"  in  the  city's  de- 
partment stores  were  some  of  the  methods 
currently  being  contemplated.  Another,  they 
said,  was  a  decision  not  to  seek  a  permit  for 
the  campsite  for  their  demonstration. 

■■The  Rev.  Bernard  Lafayette,  national  co- 
ordinator for  the  campaign,  used  an  old 
adage  he  said  had  been  coined  by  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  to  explain  the 
group's  rationale  for  acts  of  disobedience." 

"  "I'ake  a  trafiSc  light.'  he  said.  'When  the 
light  is  red.  emergency  vehicles  such  as  am- 
bulances go  through  without  breaking  the 
law.  When  we  come  before  Congress,  v;e  hope 
the  light  is  green.  But  if  the  light  is  red, 
then  we  will  have  to  go  through  some  red 
lights.'  " 

What  will  be  the  result,  aside  from  prob- 
able violence,  of  the  biggest  act  of  mob  duress 
Congress  has  ever  faced? 

Congressional  Quarterly  reports  that,  based 
on  a  survey  of  Congress,  the  march  will  not 
accomplish  much. 
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Among  the  invaders'  many  demands  is  a 
modification  of  welfare  laws:  specifically,  re- 
peal of  the  1967  celling  on  the  number  of 
families  that  can  receive  welfare  aid  tor  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  and  the  re- 
quirement that  welfare  recipients  take  part 
In  work-training. 

The  major  demand  put  to  Washington  by 
Rev.  Abernathy  is  that  Congress  establish  a 
guaranteed  minimum  income.  This  stands 
"no  chance  of  enactment  this  year,  "  CQ  says 
flatly. 

\nd  the  outlook  is  as  dim.  or  almost  so, 
for  much  of  the  glorified  panhandling  which 
characterizes  the  begging  and  threatening. 

No  rational  person  makes  light  of  the 
plight  of  the  genuinely  poor,  but  they  are 
being  used,  to  a  large  extent,  as  a  front  for 
those  who  are  really  saying  nothing  more 
than  that  the  country  owes  them  a  living 
whether  they  want  to  work  or  not.  Behind  all 
the  demands  is  the  stated  or  implied  threat  of 
mass  violence. 

In  the  Great  Depression,  with  unemploy- 
ment a  national  plague,  the  number  on  relief 
reached  a  peak  of  8,000.000  lin  1938 1.  A  gen- 
eration later,  in  a  booming  economy,  there 
are  now  almost  10.000.000  on  relief.  Many  are 
of  course  cases  ;if  authentic  need  and  lielp- 
lessness.  But  many  are  not. 

As  a  U.S.  Ne7i:s  &  World  Report  puts  it  in 
an  analysis  of  the  welfare  situation:  "Many 
seem  to  preler  it  to  work." 

The  top  organizer  of  the  march  told  a  rally 
recently  that  campaigners  can  fro  to  Wash- 
ington one  night  and  be  on  welfare  the  next 
day.  The  Rev.  James  Bevel  advised  his  lis- 
teners: "We  gonna  go  to  Washington  and 
demonstrate,  get  on  welfare  and  go  to  jail." 

Surprisingly  enough,  his  legal  advice  is 
apparently  sound  Just  the  other  day,  Dis- 
trict lawj-ers  argued  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  If  a  lower  court  decision  Is  al- 
lowed to  stand,  one  which  knocked  out  Wash- 
ington's one  year  welfare  residency  require- 
ment, the  city  would  ije  deluged  with  welfare 
demands  by  members  of  Abernathy's  Army. 

Robert  Kiielp,  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel lor  the  District,  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  a  three-judge  decision  last  No- 
vember, outlawing  residency  requirements, 
made  it  possible  for  demonstrators  who  flood 
the  District,  establish  domicile  i  f or  which 
read  shanty)  and  express  an  intention  to 
remain,  to  be  eligible  for  welfare. 

Thus  they  will  be  paid  public  money  for 
disrupting  public  business  and  Intruding  on 
public  property.  Further,  they  may  in  effect 
be  subsidized  for  participating  in  a  grand 
orgy  which  might  put  Washington  to  the 
torch  again. 

Small  wonder  that  more  and  more  .'Ameri- 
cans are  getting  sick  of  it  all  Tlie  spectacle 
of  the  Capital  of  the  free  world,  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  cowering  before  a 
mob  which  says.  'Down  with  everything  but 
handouts."  will  be  too  much. 

The  question  is:  Will  Washington  cower? 
Or  will  it  react  as  it  would  If  the  city  were 
selected  for  the  unauthorized  national  en- 
campment of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 


GARBAGE  EXPLOSION 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  has  been  exposed  in 
recent  years  to  much  discussion  of  the 
problems  and  hazards  of  air  and  water 
pollution.   Certainly   no  one  can  argue 


that  these  problems  are  not  serious  and 
pressing. 

Almost  hidden  from  public  view,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disjx)sal.  Tlie  problem  has  not  been  hid- 
den fiom  county  and  city  Rovernment 
officials — far  from  it.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  one  Member  of 
this  House  who  does  not  have  a  serious 
waste  disposal  problem  in  his  district 
today.  Tlie  number  and  magnitude  of 
these  crises  is  going  to  increase  geometri- 
cally, and  we  are  going  to  liave  to  .start 
doing  something  about  them — now. 

The  Office  of  Solid  Wa.^te  Disposal  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  i.s  looking  for 
solutions  to  the  problem.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  looking  into  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  junked  cars.  I  commend  their 
efforts — but  at  the  .same  time  I  must  .say 
that  they  and  we  are  only  .scratching 
at  the  surface  of  the  question. 

The  magnitude  of  the  ijroblem  is  illus- 
trated in  an  aiticle  in  yesterday'.s  New 
York  Post,  written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  and 
talking  about  the  magnitude  of  the  jirob- 
lem.  Miss  Porter  i.s  performing  a  valuable 
service  in  calling  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
other  respected  jiublic  leaders  will  al.so 
take  steps  to  bring  the  matter  before 
their  supporters.  Informed  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  can  only  have 
a  most  salutary  effect. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  mj'  colleagues: 

Garbage  Explosion 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

It  was  a  garbage  strike  In  Memphis  which 
provided  the  background  for  the  .issasslna- 
llon  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  It  whs 
a  garbage  strike  in  New  York  which  led 
to  a  profoundly  imf>ortant  conlrontailon  be- 
tween Gov.  Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Lind- 
say. Garbage  suddenly  has  ijecome  blg- 
tlme  .social-economic  news — and  for  under- 
standable reasons    Consider: 

If  yours  is  an  ■average  "  family,  you  throw 
out  about  20  pounds  of  vegetable  parings, 
beer  cans,  soda  bottles  and  other  rubbish 
every  day. 

TTie  U.S  population  as  a  whole  now  dis- 
cards a  staggering  440.000  tons  of  rubbish 
every  day.  and   160.000.000   tons  every  year 

The  amount  of  rubbish  we  are  throwing 
away  has  been  increasing  at  about  twice  the 
rate  of  our  population  Increase,  with  the  to- 
tal of  junk  and  garbage  being  tlirown  into 
the  national  rubbish  bin  up  60  per  cent 
since  1950. 

Our  national  refuse  disposal  bill  has  now 
reached  S3  billion  a  year.  Of  this  amount, 
the  cost  to  municipalities,  and  thus  to  the 
taxpayers,  is  *1.S  billion  a  year.  This  makes 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  the  third  big- 
gest item  in  the  U.S.  municipal  budget,  ex- 
ceded  only  by  the  costs  of  schools  and  roads 
Tlie  rest,  another  si  5  billion,  represents  the 
costs  of  private  refi.se  disposal  to  consumers 
and  commercial  establishments.  What's  more, 
refuise  disposal  costs  are  sure  to  continue 
to  spiral  upward. 

City  after  city  Is  running  out  of  space 
for  garbage  dumping  and  sanitary  landfill. 
.■\ggravating  the  space  problem  is  the  trend 
toward  no-deposit- no-return  bottles  and  the 
throw-away  of  just  about  everything,  .^iid 
the  push  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution 
Is  making  many  of  our  old  garbage  disposal 
techniques   either  obsolete  or  illegal. 

The  garbage  problem  Is  now  reaching  crisis 
proportion  yet  in  this  area  of  our  lives  we 
still  are  using  virtually  no  modern  ingenuity 
or  automation  to  solve  it. 
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A:. fit  new  approaches  to  the  garbage  prob- 
lem should  we  be  exploring  far  more  aggres- 
sively, to  save  either  space  or  money?  Here  Is 
a  sampling  of  experimental  methods: 

In  one  Tokyo  suburb,  loads  of  refuse  are 
compacted  into  cubes,  encased  in  concrete 
and  sold  as  construction  blocks. 

la  a  few  US.  cities,  the  heat  from  refuse 
incineration  is  being  converted  into  steam  or 
electricity  for  municipal  use,  resulting  in  sig- 
nificant cost  savings. 

In  Metarle,  La.,  outside  New  Orleans,  a 
combination    Incinerating    and    by-product 


processing  plant  is  now  being  completed  in 
which  refuse  is  sorted  by  magnets  and  other 
devices  into  usable  by-products.  Among  them 
are  cans,  which  can  be  used  in  copper  recov- 
ery systems;  bottles,  which  can  be  re-used 
in  making  glass  products;  and  organic  mat- 
ter which  is  processed  into  a  variety  of  sal- 
able soil  conditioners.  In  the  process,  the 
volume  of  pure  refuse  which  must  be  dis- 
posed of  by  other  means  is  reduced  to  only 
about  20  p>er  cent  of  the  original  tonnage. 
Similar  refuse  by-product  plants  have  been 
built  in  at  least  three  other  U.S.  cities:  Mo- 


bile, Ala     St,  Petersburg,  Fla  ,    .i.d  Houston. 
Tex. 

.■\  modern  garbage  disposal  method  which 
works  in  one  place  may  not  work  in  another 
But  the  crucial  point  is  that  we  must  begin 
moving  away  from  our  primitive  disposal 
methods.  If  we  don't,  warns  John  Vallanos, 
president  of  the  Arizona  Biochemical  Com- 
pany, which  is  building  the  new  Louisian.i 
plant,  "we'll  face  not  only  inundation  by  the 
contents  of  our  garbage  palls,  but  also  in- 
calculable public  health  and  pollution  haz- 
ards which  will  make  today's  soaring  eco- 
nomic costs  seem  insignificant." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplam,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  know  that  in  everything  God  ivorks 
for  good  with  those  who  love  Him. — 
Romans  8:  28. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  God,  the  light  of  the 
minds  that  seek  Thee,  the  life  of  the 
spirits  that  find  Thee,  and  the  love  of  the 
souls  that  serve  Thee,  grant  unto  us  a 
renewal  of  heart  as  we  wait  upon  Tiiee  in 
this  our  morning  prayer.  By  Tliy  spirit 
make  us  ready  for  the  respon.sibilities  of 
this  day,  equal  to  every  experience  and 
adequate  to  .serve  the  present  age. 

The  world  around  us  is  full  of  the 
rumblings  of  discontent  and  disturbances 
which  breed  disorder.  In  these  hours  help 
us  to  keep  our  faith,  that  strong  in  Thee 
we  may  face  these  facts  courageously  and 
confidently,  ever  seeking  liberty  and  jus- 
tice and  peace  for  all. 

Bless  our  land  with  Thy  favor  and 
strengthen  us  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Thy 
commandments:  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  5  BY  MIDNIGHT, 
MAY  18 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  5, 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
known  as  the  Ti-uth  in  Lending  Act,  may 
have  until  midnight  on  Saturday,  May  18, 
to  file  the  conference  reE>ort. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  AFRICAN  INSTITUTE 
FOR  CULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ilhnoi.s.  Mr.  Gjjcakfr. 
in  the  next  few  days  I  will  introduce  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  the  Establishment  of  an 
African  Institute  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchan^'e.  I  invito*  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  be- 
lieve in  the  future  ot  Africa  to  join  as 
spon.'ors  of  this  bill. 

The  time  is  now  for  all  in  our  United 
State;  to  rocDTTiizc  that  Africa's  role  in 
tomorrow's  world  will  be  .significant. 

There  arc  already  in  existeiice  l\%o  in- 
stitutions which  make  possible  cultural 
and  technical  interchange  between  our 
country  and  the  nations  of  Asia  and  our 
cour.t.y  and  tlis  naticns  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  seems  valid  and  compelling 
reason  for  the  existence  of  an  institute  to 
accom.pli.sli  these  identical  aims  between 
our  country  and  the  nations  of  Africa. 

The  bill  I  will  introduce  establishes 
a  commission  to  determine  whether  such 
a  need  is  real  nt  this  time,  and  how  t)est 
to  accomplish  it.  It  makes  no  provision 
for  the  actual  establishment  of  such  an 
institute  until  an  in-depth  study  first  as- 
certains whether  or  not  justification 
exists. 

I  hope  I  may  count  on  your  support. 


LOAN-SHARK    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  report  that  conferees  on  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  have  reached  final  accord  on 
the  form  of  the  loan-shark  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Although  my  separate  bill  on  loan 
sharking  had  been  iiending  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  not  been  able  to  find  time 
in  its  busy  schedule  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings prior  to  floor  action  on  the  amend- 
ment. However,  since  the  day  the  House 
acted,  earnest  efforts  have  been  made 
to  elicit  the  views  and  advice  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  fi- 
nancial world.  Legal  craftsmen  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  brought  a  wealth  of  talent  to  bear 
upon  the  issue.  Doubtless,  the  final  prod- 
uct will  not  fully  please  everyone.  It  may 
be  too  broad  for  some  and  too  narrow 
for  others. 

Yet,  I  am  confident  that  the  new  form 


will  i)reser\e  thi'  essential  sub.-tance  "f 
the  original  House  amendment;  tliat  ;t 
will  effectively  reach  its  intended  taiL(  t. 
the  heartless  loan  .■-hark  of  or^ani^ed 
Clime  who  i)reys  ui)on  destitute  and  di  s- 
IXMTite  people:  and  tli.it  it  will  not  jeo))- 
ardize  the  lawful  operations  of  lepitimrl" 
lending  institutions. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCKMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
was  necessary  lor  uie  to  be  absent  o-i 
May  2.  For  that  ler.son  I  um  not  rccoid- 
ed  on  lollcall  No.  ll'S.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  piesent. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  riuorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  (|Uorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  v.'as  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoll  No    141] 

Baring  H man  Morse.  Maes. 

BeU  H:i:i  Oispn 

Bn!ton  IT.illeck  O  Nel!I.  Ma.ss 

Broomficid  K-nlpy  ra.s-man 

Cabell  Hardy  Pool 

Carter  IlaAkli.a  Purti-11 

c;ark  Hebert  Karlck 

Cull.er  Hoiland  Re.snick 

Colmer  Hovard  Rivers 

Con:,-er3  Irwin  Rosenthal 

Cramer  Kar.'>ten  Scheuer 

Culver  Kee  Selden 

Dawson  Kelly  Skiibltz 

Downing  Kuykendall  Stubblefield 

Eckhardt  Ixjng,  La.  Taft 

Esch  LonK,  Md  Tca^ue.  Calif. 

Fraser  McDonald,  Ten  true.  Tex 

Frelinghuysen        Mloh.  Tenzer 

Gettvs  .Mallliard  Vanderjagt 

Grinin  Mayne  WlLson, 

Gro^s  Moore  ClnrlesH. 

Gurney  Moorhead  Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 

1 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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THE  1967  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO,  312> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing pap>ers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  1967  Annual  Report  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

The  Seaway  had  its  second  best  year 
in  nine  years  of  operations — registering 
a  total  of  44  million  tons  of  cargo.  The 
record  season  for  Seaway  tonnage  was 
1966  when  49.2  million  tons  were  moved 
through  the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario 
waterway.  "We  hoped  that  the  Seaway 
would  reach  the  50-million  ton  mark  in 
1967,  but  a  strike  plus  some  slackening 
in  demand  for  grain,  resulted  in  reduced 
traffic. 

While  overall  tonnage  \vss  somewhat 
disappointing,  there  are  many  bright 
spots  in  the  report.  General  cargo,  for 
example,  increased  to  six  million  tons 
from  5.5  million.  Iron  ore  shipments  also 
were  higher  with  16.4  million  tons  mov- 
ing through  the  Seaway  locks  to  the  steel 
mills  of  the  Midwest.  These  increases 
indicate  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
waterway's  advantages  as  a  means  of 
reducing  transportation  costs. 

The  Seaway  has  truly  placed  Midwest 
ports  on  the  sealanes  of  the  world.  More 
than  600  salt-water  vessels  made  1,284 
trips  into  the  Lakes  in  1967. 

However,  reduced  traflBc,  along  with 
an  adjustment  in  the  division  of  toll  reve- 
nue between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  caused  income  to  fall  from  S7.1 
million  to  $6.1  million. 

Despite  this  loss.  S4  million  was  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  makes 
a  total  repayment  of  $28.9  million  since 
the  Seaway  opened  in  re59. 

A  major  concern  of  the  Corporation  is 
the  need  to  repair  Eisenhower  Lock.  The 
Corporation  retained  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  direct  the  work  which  will  con- 
tinue until  1971.  Fortunately,  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  navigation  seasons.  In 
my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969, 1  requested 
that  funds  be  made  available  to  cover  the 
cost  of  repair. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  16,  1968. 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3300)  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3300,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
the  committee  substitute  amendment 
would  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  EdmondsonI,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  initially  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
for  the  outstanding  presentation  which 
was  made  yesterday  m  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

I  think  the  record  that  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  support  of 
this  bill  is  a  splendid  one.  I  am  proud 
of  the  work  that  the  full  committee  has 
done  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  want  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  complimenting  our  good  friend, 
Wayne  Aspinall.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  have  never  heard  or  learned  of 
Chairman  Aspinall  bringing  a  bill  be- 
fore this  body  which  was  unworthy  of 
consideration.  Despite  some  of  the  com- 
plaints that  one  might  hear  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  here  and  there,  about  this  bill, 
I  do  want  to  say  this — if  it  is  good 
enough  for  Wayne  Aspinall,  it  is  good 
enough  for  Ed  Willis. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

I  do  believe  this  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  legislative  work  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  a  great 
share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  in  his  presentation,  made  ref- 
erence to  the  purpose  of  title  II.  '.'to 
assemble  all  of  the  relevant  facts  with 
respect  to  water  availability  and  future 
water  needs  for  all  river  basins  draining 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whether  they 
are  water-short  areas  or  water-surplus 
areas." 

The  purpose  of  my  taking  this  time  is 
to  receive  an  assurance,  if  I  can,  from 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  that 
this  language  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  not 
go  beyond  the  area  of  the  reclamation 
States  in  connection  with  the  survey 
authorized  by  title  II. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  First,  may  I  accept  the 
accolades  that  were  thrown  my  way? 
But  may  I  also  state  that  the  work  on 
this  bill  was  a  committee  operation?  Even 


those  who  are  in  opposition  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  deserve  credit 
for  bringing  the  bill  out  and  making  the 
record  which  was  made  yesterday. 

Now,  if  I  may  answer  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
EdmondsonI.  He  is  correct  in  his  inter- 
pretation. When  we  refer  to  "westwide," 
we  mean  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  reclamation  area.  Of 
course,  this  particular  provision,  or  the 
particular  area  covered  by  the  studies 
authorized  here,  would  be  those  basins 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man vei-y  much. 


.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR. 
.\RIZONA 


RHODES    OF 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona: On  page  59.  lines  7  lUid  8,  strike  out 
the  words  "may,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words:  "shaU  have  a  right,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
to". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Are  we  considering 
amendments  to  the  bill  by  title  or  to  a 
particular  title? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  is 
considering  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  its 
being  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  All  the  way  through 
the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  the  way  through 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  section  302(a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire either  fee  title  to,  or  easements 
over,  lands  within  the  Fort  McDowell 
and  Salt  River  Reservations  for  the 
Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir.  The  purp>ose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  make  clear,  as  I 
understand  the  committee  intended, 
that  the  two  Indian  communities  in- 
volved may  not  be  prevented  from  de- 
veloping and  operating  recreation  facili- 
ties within  their  reservations — particu- 
larly on  lands  to  which  the  United  States 
has  acquired  only  flowage  easements — 
by  arbitrary  action  of  some  future  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Even  with  my  proposed  change,  the 
first  sentence  of  section  302(d)  still  pro- 
vides that  recreation  development  by  the 
two  Indian  communities  shall  he  "sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  governing  the  recre- 
ation development  of  the  reservoir,"  and 
the  second  sentence  further  provides 
that  recreation  development  of  the  en- 
tire reservoir,  including  Indian  lands, 
"shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  master 
recreation  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
taiT." 

Moreover  section  302(b)  provides  that 
any  use  or  lease  of  land  by  the  Indians 
must  be  consistent  "with  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 


project,  as  determined  by,  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by,  the 
Secretary,"  and,  of  course,  any  lease  also 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der existing  law— 25  United  States  Code 
415. 

In  short,  my  amendment  frees  the  two 
Indian  communities  from  the  threat  of 
arbitrai-y  administrative  action,  but  still 
leaves  them  subject  to  all  reasonable 
controls  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  project  and  to  in- 
sure that  recreation  development  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's master  recreation  plan  for  the 
reservoir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  paren- 
thetically that,  contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, I  have  only  a  few  Indians  in  my 
district.  This  amendment  is  offered  as  a 
benefit  for  two  Indian  groups  who  live 
in  the  First  District  of  Arizona. 

One  of  them  is  the  Salt  River  Indians, 
a  rather  populous  tribe  with  a  reserva- 
tion which  is  in  a  vei-y  strategically  locat- 
ed part  of  my  district.  The  other  is  the 
Fort  McDowell  group.  This  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  affluent.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  band  about  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  remarked  not  too  many 
weeks  ago  that  it  could  not  hire  an  at- 
torney, so  he  had  to  be  its  attorney. 

I  am  joining  my  illustrious  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  attorney 
for  the  Fort  McDowell  Tribe  and  the  Salt 
River  Tribe  today. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  that  I  do  not  have  one 
Indian  in  my  congressional  district. 
Nevertheless,  may  I  say  that  I  believe 
this  really  accomplishes  what  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  wanted 
to  accomplish.  The  original  amendment 
to  this  bill  was  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered and  was  adopted,  and  I  think  cer- 
tainly this  clarifies  the  intention  and 
gives  the  right:  instead  of  saying  "may" 
do  something,  it  says  "shall"  do  some- 
thing. I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  do  just  exactly  what  the  sub- 
committee sought  and  hoped  it  was  doing 
in  the  language  we  put  in  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment,  which  I  believe  really 
clarifies  what  we  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  advising  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  his  intention  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  the  committee,  thus  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  more 
than  generous  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Indians.  Section  302  provides  for  Federal 
acquisition  of  the  Indian  lands  needed 
for  the  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir.  The 
United  States  will  pay  the  full  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land.  While  the  plans 
are  not  complete,  It  may  be  necessary  to 


acquire  as  many  as  15.000  acres  at  a  pos- 
sible cost  of  $2,000  per  acre,  which  is  a 
possible  total  of  $30,000,000  for  the  land. 
Only  400  Indians  are  members  of  the 
Fort  McDowell  community,  where  most 
of  the  land  will  be  acquired,  which  means 
that  the  payment  for  the  land  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  875,000  for  each 
Indian  man,  woman,  and  child  if  ap- 
plied on  a  per  capita  ba.sis. 

In  addition,  the  section  authorizes  the 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  re- 
locating the  53  homes  and  tribal  facilities 
that  must  be  moved.  This  is  a  (gratuity. 
because  the  full  \alue  of  the  improve- 
ments will  be  paid  as  n  part  of  the  land 
acquisition. 

In  addition,  llie  section  authorizes  the 
Secretai-y  to  !^;ive  the  Fort  McDowell 
community  2.500  acres  of  Federal  land. 
This  also  is  a  gratuity. 

In  addition,  subsection  'd)  provides 
that  each  Indian  community  may,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary, develop  and  operate  recreational 
facilities  on  the  federally  acquired  lands 
along  the  reservoir  shoreline  adjoining 
their  reservations.  The  facilities  must  be 
in  accordance  with  a  mastt  r  recreation 
plan  approved  by  the  Secrctaiy. 

The  Indians  are  di.ssatisfled  \uth  this 
language  in  two  respects: 

First.  They  want  a  "right,"  rather 
than  "permission"  from  the  Secretary,  to 
develop  the  recreation  facilities  on  the 
Federal  land:  and 

Second.  They  do  not  want  their  right 
to  be  made  contingent  upon  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary.  They  say  that 
it  is  enough  if  their  developments  con- 
form to  the  master  plan,  and  that  they 
should  be  able  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ments on  the  Federal  land  without  any 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  regarding 
specifics. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  subsection  id)  to 
give  the  Indians  every  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  undertake  the  recrea- 
tional development  of  Federal  lands  on 
their  side  of  the  reservoir.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  this  objec- 
tive. It  is  unreasonable,  however,  to  per- 
mit them  to  proceed  with  development, 
without  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  hope  that  the  development 
when  completed  will  be  in  accordance 
■with  the  master  plan.  If  the  development 
should  turn  out  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  master  plan  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  Secretary  to  do  anything  about  it. 
If  the  development  were  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement,  however,  as  the 
bill  provides,  the  chance  of  confiict  would 
disappear. 

I  agree  that  the  Indians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  any  recreation  de- 
velopment on  the  Federal  lands  along 
their  part  of  the  shoreline  that  they  want 
to  undertake,  if  the  development  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  master  plan.  I  also  believe, 
however,  that  each  particular  develop- 
ment should  be  based  on  an  advance 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
assure  compliance. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  changes  the  require- 
ment for  an  advance  agreement  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Secretary  to  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Indian  development 
must  be  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 


proved by  the  Secretary.  This  is  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  language  in  the  bill,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  amendment  also  changes  the  word 
"may"  to  ".shall  have  a  right."  I  regard 
this  change  as  unobjectionable  becau.se 
under  either  form  of  the  language  the 
Indian  develoioment  must  be  based  on 
jilans  approved  by  the  Secretaiy. 

I  therefore  am  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  im 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Arizona  i  Mr.  Rhodes) 

The  amendment   was  agreed  to. 

AMtNDMKNT     OFFERED     BY     MR      SAYLOR 

Mr.  SA"VX,OR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
page  5:J.  line  13.  change  llie  ijerlod  U>  a 
colon,  and  Insert  the  lollowlng:  ■Provtdrd. 
That  the  .>;atisfactlon  of  tlie  requirements  ol 
I  lie  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty  Series 
994.  59  Stat  1219),  shall  be  from  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  pursuant  to  the  trea- 
ties, laws,  and  compacts  presently  relating 
thereU).  until  such  time  as  a  fei».slbllUy  plan 
showing  the  most  economlc-il  means  of  aug- 
menting the  water  supply  available  In  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry  by  two  and 
one-half  million  acre-leet  shall  be  aulhorl/.od 
by    the   Congress  " 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day in  the  general  debate  on  this  bill, 
those  of  us  who  spoke  against  it  said 
that  one  of  the  real  defects  in  the  present 
bill  is  that  it  has  in  a  .sense  an  open- 
ended  authorization.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  closes  one  of  those 
open  ends. 

This  proviso  will  tell  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  proceed  with  his  plans, 
authorized  in  title  II  of  the  bill.  He  is  di- 
rected to  find  the  mo.st  economical  means 
of  augmenting  the  water  supply  avail- 
able in  the  Colorado  River,  which  is 
.short  by  at  least  2.5  million  acre-feet. 
When  he  finds  the  most  economical 
means,  he  is  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress, and.  when  the  Congress  authorizes 
that  project,  it  can  then  proceed. 

No  one  knows  what  the  total  cost  might 
be.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
.some  of  us  have  objected  to  the  bill  as  it 
was  drafted  by  the  committee  is  that 
it  left  this  tremendous  question  of  fu- 
ture cost,  ranging  from  low  estimates  of 
S2.5  billion  to  high  estimates  of  $23.5  bil- 
lion. The  total  amount  that  our  commit- 
tee has  been  advised  the  feasibility  re- 
search will  Uke  is  approximately  $12 
million. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  has  again  been  very  coopera- 
tive with  his  chairman.  He  has  shown 
his  chairman  and  others  of  the  staff 
and  of  the  committee  this  amendment. 
What  this  amendment  attempts  to  do. 
if  I  understand  correctly,  is  to  state  a 
policy  which  is  in  keeping  with  other 
policies  that  have  to  do  with  other  river 
basins.  We  also  state  that  this  basin  must 
continue  to  furnish  the  water  of  the  Mex- 
ican water  burden  until  there  Is  a  sat- 
isfactory  feasible  report  together  with 
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an  authorization,  and,  when  the  author- 
ization takes  place,  it  must  take  place 
for  at  least  the  minimum  of  the  2.5  mil- 
lion that  Is  provided  in  this  bill,  and 
it  cannot  be  imderstated.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALX..  It  does  not  attempt 
to  take  any  position  on  the  position 
of  the  upper  basin,  that  under  tlie  com- 
pact they  are  not  burdened  with  any 
debris  at  all  from  the  river. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  Tliis 
does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  upper  bashi  against  the  lower 
basin. 

This  is  only  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  burden  on  the  river  with 
respect  to  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mi".  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Once  again  I  say  to 
my  colleague,  he  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive. I  believe  this  will  remove  a  great 
deal  of  t^e  fear  which  was  expressed 
in  the  dejjate  yesterday.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
tlie  amendment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  he  is  here  asking  a 
feasibility  study  be  made.  Tliis  would  au- 
thorize a  feasibility  study,  although  noth- 
ing could  be  done  under  this  section  of 
tlie  bill  until  that  feasibility  study  was 
authorized;  is  tlaat  correct? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Nothing  shall  be  done 
until  the  feasibility  report  is  made  by 
the  SecretaiT  showing  tlie  most  economi- 
cal mea'ns  of  augmenting  the  supply  of 
the  river,  and  then  the  Congress  must 
approve  and  act  upon  that  report. 

Mrs.  MAY.  But,  in  any  event,  we  would 
still  be  authorizing  a  feasibility  study 
without  a  previous  reconiiaissance  study. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  this  is 
going  to  be,  as  is  true  in  the  usual  proce- 
diu'e  of  having  a  reconnaissance  study 
beiore  we  go  into  the  feasibility  study.  I 
am  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentlewoman  is  cor- 
rect m  tliat  Lliis  authorizes  a  feasibility 
studi'.  It  does  also  authorize  a  recon- 
naissance study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent;  Mr.  Saylor 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  However,  it  will  be  up 
to  some  succeeding  Congress  to  take  a 
look  at  the  report  which  the  Secretary 
will  present.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
testimony  before  our  committee,  stated 
that  in  their  opinions  a  feasibility  study 
of  this  nature  would  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  312  million. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
one  thing  to  the  gentleman,  in  all  fair- 
ness. I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  correct. 
Upon  the  adoption  of  the  amendment — 
for  which  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  because  I  believe  in  some 
ways  it  partially  corrects  a  situation 
about  which  we  are  all  concerned — I 
jhould   like  to  point  out  that  we  still 


would  not  be  giving  this  body  an  oppor- 
tunity to  again  review  a  reconnaissance 
study  before  we  OK'd  expenditure  on 
a  feasibility  study,  as  we  ordinarily  do 
for  most  projects  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  must  concede  to  my 
colleague  tliat  this  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield"  to  the  chairman 
of  my  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  section  has  to  be 
read  in  conformity  with  the  previous 
section.  The  previous  section  calls  for  a 
reconnaissance  study  first.  The  recon- 
naissance study  must  precede  any  feasi- 
bility study  and  report. 
■  The  only  thing  involved  here  is  whether 
or  not  a  reconnaissance  study  sufficient 
within  itself  can  cause  the  Secretary 
then  to  go  ahead  with  the  fea.sibility 
report. 

In  my  opinion,  £ind  in  the  way  our 
committee  has  worked  throughout  the 
years,  there  will  be  no  feasibility  report 
until  we  get  to  see  that  reconnaissance 
report  and  to  see  whether  or  not  it  shows 
feasibility.  Is  that  not  correct,  I  ask  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  has  been  the 
ix)licy  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Mr.  ASPINALL,  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed. I  have  concurred  in  that  policy 
ever  since  he  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  is  involved  here 
is  that  we  go  ahead  and  make  this  a 
one-package  operation.  If  the  recon- 
naissance report  does  show  feasibility 
possibility,  then  the  report  would  be 
prepared. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  3  or 
4  years  ago  we  changed  the  proce- 
dures in  the  Congress,  establishing  the 
procedure  that  they  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  authorization  of  feasibility 
reports.  Up  to  that  time  it  could  have 
been  done  anyhow;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  Until 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  bringing 
that  bill  to  the  floor  to  change  the  pro- 
cedure, the  Department  would  go  ahead 
on  its  own  and  make  feasibility  reports. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mi-.  Cha.irman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  To  clarify  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  at  such  time  as  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  received  a 
feasibility  report,  if  it  is  authorized  by 
this  legislation,  nothing  would  take  place 
under  the  amendment  imtil  that  feasibil- 
ity report  was  acted  upon,  if  there  were 
a  feasible  plan  being  approved;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Now.  if  the  Congress 
should  approve  a  feasibility  plan  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  river  by  2.5  million 
acre-feet,  what  then  would  occur  with 
respect  to  the  burden  of  the  Mexican  Wa- 
ter Treaty? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Then  it  would  be  a  na- 
tional obligation  tmder  the  terms  of  this 
section  as  amended. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  You  are  proposing,  then, 
that  this  section,  section  202,  shall  be 
suspended    unless    the    Congress    shall 


later  authorize  a  feasibility  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  2.5  million  acre-feet?  Is  that 
the  sense  of  your  amendment? 

Mr.  SA\TjOR.  That  is  the  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  in  no  way  would  the 
legislation  operate  presently  to  assume 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  as  a  national 
burden?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  whole  question 
would  be  left  to  a  later  time? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly by  the  statements  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  by 
your  statement,  this  amendment  which 
you  are  now  offering  does  not  go  to  the 
qitf  stion  of  reconnaissance  surveys  versus 
feasibility  studies,  but  this  is  carried  in 
a  different  section  of  the  bill.  If  I  under- 
stood the  remarks  of  the  chairman  cor- 
rectly, he  stated  that  this  or  a  future 
Congress  would  have  the  opportiuiity  of 
looking  at  that  reconnaissance  survey 
between  the  time  it  was  made  and  the 
time  a  feasibility  study  was  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  said.  The  reconnaissance  study  is  in  a 
previous  section  of  this  bill.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  was  doubled  up  as  I  ex- 
plained to  my  colleagues  yesterday  and 
today.  This  is  so  that  we  can  speed  up  a 
study  without  liaving  to  come  back  to 
another  Congress  which  will  later  on 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman's  former  re- 
marks that  this  Congress  or  a  futui-e  one 
would  have  the  opportunity  at  least  to 
look  at  the  reconnaissance  smTey  be- 
tween the  time  it  was  made  and  the  Sec- 
retary went  forward  \nth  a  feasibility 
study,  although  that  is  not  required  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  correct.  This 
is  a  procedural  matter.  There  has  never 
been  a  feasibility  survey  made  that  I 
know  of  in  reclamation  projects  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  which  did  not 
come  first  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chaii'- 
man,  v.-ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  am  glad  to  >ield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  can  refer  to  section  401,  title 
I'V.  as  I  read  that  language,  on  page  72, 

it  will  really 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Petiiisylvania  has  expired. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orepon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Bay- 
lor] may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  I  read  this 
section,  I  am  concerned  because  it  seems 
to  me  what  we  are  doing  is  to  have  a 
blank  check  on  the  U.S.  Treasury   for 
other  projects  that  may  cost  billions  of 
dollars.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's view  on  this,  and  then  I  would 
like  also  to  say  that  it  seems  very  strange 
to  me  that  this  Congress  at  this  time  ex- 
presses deep  concern  about  the  national 
economy  and  about  the  national  budget 
and  that  many  in  this  House  are  insist- 
ing that  we  cut  $6  billion  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations. I  talked  to  the  peojjle  in  the 
education  field,  and  a  S6  billion  cut  in 
appropriations  this  year  actually  means 
a  30-  or  33-percent  cut  on  such  things 
as  Federal  impact  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  higher  educa- 
tion. I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  today  we  would  take  action 
that  would  in  effect  give  this  blank  check 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  projects  that 
will  run   into  billions  of  dollars  if  we 
mean  what  we  say  that  we  are  for  econ- 
omy and  we  intend  to  cut  the  budget. 
But  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
view  on  this.  This  is  in  section  401  of  title 
I'V.  It  seems  it  is  in  essence  a  blank  check. 
Mr,  SAYLOR.  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon   (Mrs,  Green],  that  this  is  not 
a  blank  check.  I  have  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  gentlewoman's  ability,  but 
the  procedure  which  we  have  established 
in  title  IV  is  to  establish  a  lower  basin 
fund,  the  same  as  we  have  established  a 
fund  for  the  upp>er  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River    and    specify    where    the    money 
should  come  to  go  into  that  fund. 

Now,  this  is  the  same  provision  as 
Congress  after  Congress  has  used  in  es- 
tablishing water  basin  acts. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
for  one  clarifying  question — 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentlewoman, 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  language 
which  appears  on  page  72  of  section  401 
as  it  is  now  written,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  adopted  and  if  this 
language  stays  the  same  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  really 
will  authorize  projects  that  are  going 
up  into  billions  of  dollars?  I  happen  to 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  if  it  is  not  adopted,  it  .'^eems  to 
me  that  this  is  language  which  would 
allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  The  reason  this  is  being 
done  is  because  the  Congress  authorized 
the  upper  basin  projects  in  the  Colorado 
River  with  a  similar  provision  and  we 
specified  the  projects  that  had  to  be  built. 
This  provided  that  the  people  of  the 
upper  basin  would  have  to  come  before 
the  Congress  under  certain  circumstances 
to  seek  the  deletion  of  some  projects  and 
.  ask  for  authorization  for  certain  other 
projects.  The  .same  situation  will  exist 
in  the  lower  basin, 

Mr,    ASPINALL,    Is    it    i.ot    the    same 


identical  procedure  which  we  used  with 
reference  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin? 
Mr.  SA'YLOR.  It  Is  the  identical  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  underline  the  fact  that  this  bill 
only  authorizes  certain  projects  and  if 
there  were  augmentation  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  seems  to  be 
worried  about  it  certainly  requires  be- 
fore any  study  could  come  out  of  this 
project  for  this  work  some  subsequent 
Congress  would  have  to  authorize  it.  It 
is  fully  protected  and  there  is  no  back 
door  approach  about  which  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green!  refers  and  about  which 
she  is  worried. 

Mr,  MEEDS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  the  members  of  the  committee 
what  the  effect  of  this  amendment  will 
be  on  section  401,  if  any? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Tlie  effect  on  section 
401?  It  will  liave  no  effect  on  section  401. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  you  can- 
not proceed  under  section  402  with  ref- 
erence to  the  feasibility  report,  then  that 
portion  dealing  with  nonrelmbursables 
will  not  come  up? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Will  not  come  into 
existence:  yes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  will  not  come  into 
existence  until  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of 
section  401  refen-ed  to  will  not  become 
effective  until  the  feasibility  report  has 
been  prepared  and  Congress  takes  a  look 
at  it  and  has  the  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chaimian,  today,  as  we  continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  H.R.  3300,  I  want  to  associate 
my  remarks  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Congressman  Ullman.  and  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  my  own  State 
of    Washington    LMr.    Meeds    and    Mr. 


Foley],  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  serve  under  the 
very  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Colorado    [Mr,   AspinallI, 

My  intention  today  is  to  talk  about  the 
problems  of  water, 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman  of  Interior  Ap- 
propriations where  a  great  amount  of 
water  research  is  underway,  and  where 
even  more  should  be  underway.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  problem  of  gims  or 
butter,  but  guns  and  water,  more  would 
be  undertaken.  I  can  understand  and 
do  understand  the  needs  of  Arizona  and 
the  needs  of  California.  I  appreciate 
their  desires  to  settle  this  problem  and 
I  supix)rt  the  major  iwrtions  of  this  bill 
but  like  the  gentlemen  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  I  would  like  to  see  ixjrtions 
of  tlie  bill  deleted  or  changed.  However, 
I  have  no  illusions.  The  bill  will  undoubt- 
edly pass  this  morning  since  the  North- 
west is  that  portion  of  the  Nation  which 
has  clear  cold  water  and  everyone  in  the 
Nation  is  looking  at  it  with  desire. 

But  it  is  because  of  this  very  fact  that 
I  am  tr.kinii  this  time  to  develop  legis- 
lative history  and  to  point  out  that  every 
river  basin  in  the  entire  United  States  is 
confronted  by  serious  problems.  I  was 
in  Philadelphia  3  years  ago  when 
the  Delaware  was  short;  I  have  been 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  when 
their  rivers  were  almost  dry:  3  weeks 
ago.  I  flew  the  length  of  the  Columbia 
River  where  our  river  was  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  one  look  was  sufficient  to 
show  what  diversion  might  mean,  which 
brings  me  to  the  focal  point  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Diversion  of  a  river  is  the  easy  way 
out.  It  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
traditional  way  out.  They  have  never 
hunted  for  other  solutions  and  never 
will  if  they  are  uiven  the  money  for 
diversion.  But  what  does  water  diversion 
from  one  river  basin  to  another  area 
mean  at  this  particular  moment  in  our 
history. 

It  means  that  before  we  have  made 
any  national  survey  of  the  total  water 
needs  or  total  water  problems  and  have 
met  these  problems  with  answering  pro- 
grams diversion  could  well  be  considered ; 
1973   is  only   5   years   away.   From  the 
testimony   I    have   heard   in   my   com- 
mittee and  with  the  pre.sent  status  of 
funding    and    expenditure    limitations, 
the  water  problem  is  not  going  to  be 
solved  in  5  years  in  either  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  or  any  other  river  basin. 
What  are  the  long-term  problems  of 
river  basins?  Not  only  are  they  those 
of  having  adequate  water  now  or  in  5 
years  but  what  will  the  total  needs  of 
those  basins  be  in  5  years?  The  Colum- 
bia River  uses  its  water  for  power,  irri- 
gation,   domestic    consumption,    indus- 
trial supply,  and  navigation.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  all  these  factors  that  must 
be  considered  and  measured  against  the 
population  not  only  5  years  from   now 
but  20  and  50  years  from  now.  What 
profit  is  there  to  divert  water  to  an  area 
and  dry   up  another  area?   It  is   very 
time,    as    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  HolifieldI  noted. 
Washington   wants  markets   but   I   am 
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sure  that  not  even  CalLfornia  wants 
Washington  *ithoul  water.  Last  Mon- 
day morning  els  I  boarded  a  plane  in 
Portland,  Ore?^  I  noted  the  headlines 
of  the  Oregonlan  •  Oregon  Paces  Worst 
DroMth  In  Y-'ars."  Drouth  is  not  a  new 
subject  m  tiie  .V.jithwest.  The  last  three 
sununers  have  been  dry  and  the  imst 
L-^  full  of  theni.  I  '.vant  to  bring  to  your 
attention  Mme  of  the  fiRures  when  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  be- 
f  jre  yo'u.  Items  \n  iIms  bill  resulting  from 
file  dam.a*:e  were  caused  by  lack  of  rain 
in  the  Nortiiwest. 

Now  what  are  the  aiiswers? 
May  I  say.  diversion  of  any  river 
a;  this  time  is  n.>l  an  answer.  There  is 
no  waj-  of  predicung  weatlier.  total  pop- 
ulation, lotai  commerce,  and  total 
growth,  the  tctal  accuracy  that  is  needed. 
The  people  in  U:e  L:i  tenor  ESepartment 
are  aware  of  this — aU  except  tlie  Bureau 
of  Reci-amauon  They  are  aware  tliat  we 
need  to  do  several  tlirngs: 

First.  Continue  at  an  accelerated  pace 
the  saliae  wat.T  development  program 
and  I  wouid  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  gentlemen  from  Califor- 
nia that  Interior  is  workiru;  with  areas 
of  southern  California  on  a  saline  ex- 
pei-unental  project.  I  would  remind  this 
House  tliat  tliere  is  a  sizable  sum  of 
money  ui  this  years  budget  for  saline 
water  development.  It  must  be  continued. 
The  price  is  coming  down,  and  there  liave 
been  some  exciting  breakthroughs,  and 
there  have  been  some  exciting  agricul- 
tural byproducts. 

Second.  We  must  continue  to  work  to 
fi-id  new  sources  of  underground  water. 
Tlie  Geolc^ical  Survey  is  continuing  in 
this  field  as  are  the  reseaich  people.  May 
I  say.  that  these  are  all  in  tlie  explora- 
tory state  tcday.  Again,  however.  Uiere 
have  been  some  exciting  results. 

Tliird.  We  need  to  develop  a  program 
of  weather  modification  for  water 
sources.  Aga:n.  this  is  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  discussion. 

Fourth.  We  should  be  able  to  know 
more  about  the  recoupment  of  water. 

Fifth.  We  should  know  more  about  the 
waste  of  water. 

Sixth.  Care,  development,  and  protec- 
tion of  our  watersheds. 

\U.  the  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
gomg  to  share  this  vast  treasure  hou.se  of 
water  development  knowledge,  and  it  is 
mandator>-  that  this  be  completed  before 
divei-sion  becomes  the  order  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  one  further  tiling  about 
the  Colimibia  River.  Unlike  many  river 
basins  and  unlike  many  rivers,  one  of  its 
major  uses  is  navigation.  After  viewing 
the  river  .^cale  models  year  after  year 
one  realizes  the  impact  of  relative  .small 
changes  of  water  flow  with  resulting 
sandbars,  changes  in  currents,  and  other 
Impediments  to  navigation.  This  is  a 
subject  of  deep  concern.  Commerce  is  the 
lifeblood  of  a  district  such  as  mine,  which 
exports  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  if 
you  plea-^e.  the  products  that  are  grown 
and  raised  there.  Therefore,  I  mention 
this  one  further  problem  that  is  inherent 
m  navigable  rivers.  One  scale  model  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  has  taken  over 
a  year  to  come  up  with  a  solution  that  is 


not  yet  satisfactory.  Five  years  is  a  very- 
short  time  to  develop  the  total  results  of 
all  segments  of  the  Columbia  River  in- 
volved in  diversion. 

So.  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tills  Hou.se. 
I  repeat  that  diversion  is  tlie  easy  way 
out  and  it  is  not,  I  am  sure,  the  cheapest 
way  or  best  way  out  as  a  permanent  water 
solution. 

I  do  trust  that  great  thought  and 
judgment  will  be  given  here  today  not 
against  areas  that  need  water  but  to 
develop  the  resource  programs  that  the 
whole  Nation  needs  and  which  will  be 
of  far  more  total  assistance  to  the  South- 
west than  the  diversion  of  any  single 
river  at  the  expense  of  another  segment 
of  the  country. 

AMEfCDMTNT  OFTEJIED  BT  MR     HARRISON 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harrison;  On 
piige  &2,  Hues  14  and  15,  suike  out  "below 
Lee  Ferry  by  two  and  one-half  million  acre- 
feet  .innualiy."  ;aid  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followln«r:  "Itiitlally  iry  not  less  than  two 
and  one-lialf  million  acre-feet  annually,  in- 
creasing tbereafter  to  not  less  than  (our 
million  :icre-leet  annually  by  January  1,  1990. 
Wlieufver  the  water  supply  available  In  the 
Colorado  River  is  augmented  by  four  miUloii 
acre-feet  or  .-nore,  .such  water  supply  sball  be 
allocated  so  that  the  Stntes  of  the  Upper 
division  receive  seven  and  one-half  million 
acre-fe«t  and  the  States  of  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion receive  seven  and  one-half  million  acre- 
feet  and  Mexico  receives  one  and  one-hall 
million  acre-feet,  with  any  additional  water 
above  this  .illocation  cUvidea  equally  between 
the  States  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Divisions." 

On  page  52.  line  IG,  strike  out  "may"  .-md 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  offer  an  amendment  to  HJi.  3300. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  I  sincerely 
hope  my  Arizona  colleagues — motivated 
as  they  are  by  the  good  faith  desire  to 
benefit  their  region  witliout  causing 
hardsliip  to  Wyoming  or  other  States — 
will  gladly  accept. 

My  amendment  to  title  II  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  sentiments  of  that  title 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  suCR- 
cient  water  in  the  Colorado  River  system 
to  meet  future  needs. 

My  amendment  would  add  new  lan- 
guage to  section  201 '  c  i  to  provide  that  by 
a  specific  date,  January  1,  1990,  and  in 
a  specific  amoimt,  4  million  acre-feet, 
water  will  be  supplied  to  augment  the 
dwindling  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

I  consider  this  amendment  both  fair  to 
Wyoming  and  all  other  States  of  the 
Colorado,  and  consistent  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  bill  we  are  debating  today.  It 
is  consonant  with  the  basic  law  of  the 
Colorado  River:  The  compact  of  1922, 
the  upper  basin  compact  of  1948,  and  the 
water  treaty  of  1944  with  Mexico. 

The  figure  of  4  million  acre-feet  is  not 
an  arbitrary  one.  It  would  .satisfy  the 
Mexican  treaty  obligation  with  imported 
water,  which  was  stipulated  in  the  1922 
compact,  and  it  would  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determined,  meet  the  needs  of  upper 
and  lower  basin  States  by  the  early  part 
of  the  10th  decade  of  our  century. 

H.R.  3300  as  now  written,  provides  for 
studies  to  investigate  means  of  supply- 
ing water  to  meet  the  current  and  antic- 


ipated water  requirements  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  and  reconnai.ssance 
reports  arc  to  be  .submitted  no  later  than 
June  30,  1973. 

Tlie  bill  is  silent  on  Uie  future  of  these 
studies,  other  than  to  a.ssert  that  no  rec- 
ommendation for  impnrtuii,'  waUT  mU) 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  other 
river  basins  .shall  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  States  nffecU'd  by  such 
impoitation. 

Seldom  liais  legislation  rtsen  to  tiie  sur- 
face atop  such  voluminous  records  and 
history  I  will  not  burden  Uits  iircsenta- 
tion  u1th  more  of  that  histoty  Uian  is 
absolutely  necr.s.sary  in  pre.svnung  my 
amendment.  My  aitnimcnts  and  premises 
draw  their  sustenance  from  Uie  po.suion 
of  mv  State  on  thi.s  leKi.^lat^on  and  I  .sup- 
port ihat  ixisition  fully  I  All!  a.sk  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Thomas  E  Cahiil.  assistant  to 
WyomuiK  St;it<,'  e.MHinetT,  ?'!oyd  Bi.shop, 
U'  onou  1  'o  etablish  lor  Uie  record 
what  has  long  be.  n  ihe  ;x».sturc  of  Wyo- 
ming regarding  ccnt;-al  .Xnajna  legtsla- 
tion. 

Tlie  hi.stoiy  and  the  record  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Colorado  River  will  be 
short  of  water  to  a  disastrous  extent  by 
the  latter  half  of  the  1980s  or  early 
19M's. 

At  that  time,  .some  action  mil  liave  to 
be  taken  to  mai^e  the  divisible  supply  of 
water  aooquate  u>  the  per  capita  demand. 
At  <imr  .xjint  in  the  near  future  aug- 
mentation of  Colorado  River  v.aier  will 
be  an  absolute  rcqmrcment.  Wiiat  belter 
forum  ;s  there  than  for  spelUng  out  the 
clear  intent  to  i^rovide  that  water,  than 
the  legislation  which  will  create  the  most 
expansive  and  expensive  reclamation 
project  in  history,  with  Colorado  River 
water  which  is  rightly  the  property  of 
other  Slates. 

It  has  been  the  ixjsition  of  Wyoming 
throughout  tlie  proceedings  associated 
with  this  and  similar  bills,  that  a  mini- 
mal precondition  to  acceptance  of  CAP 
would  be  the  cxtncurrent  authorization 
of  water  importation.  This  position  has 
been  eloquently  set  forth  by  State  engi- 
neer Floyd  Bishop  in  these  words; 

The  proposed  authorization  oX  the  central 
Arizona  project  poses  an  undeniable  threat 
to  Wyoming,  our  concern  is  not  so  much 
over  the  legal  richt  to  the  use  of  the  water 
granted  to  us  by  the  compacts  :.s  it  is  over 
the  practical  problems  which  Wyoming  will 
face  in  the  future. 

There  is  little  argument  ooncernlng  the 
legaUty  of  the  compacts,  and  without  some 
unforseeable  upheaval,  it  would  appear 
that  these  documents  will  continue  to  be 
the  "law  of  the  river".  Prom  political  view- 
point, however,  Wyc»ming  could  in  the  future, 
find  it  impossible  to  utilize  this  water  which 
evervone  agrees  is  legally  ours.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  the  central  .\rizona  project 
will  be  depending  on  the  use  of  water  which 
Is  legally  upper  basin  water  but  is  surplus 
to  present  day  needs  in  the  upper  b.isin. 

Concurrently  with  authorization  of  the 
central  .Arizona  project,  there  should  be  an 
authorization  of  a  project  to  Import  water 
Into  the  Colorado  River  system. 

This  history  of  this  legislation  over 
three  stoiTuy  decades  and  my  own  state- 
ments in  public  and  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
make  clear  that  Wyoming  does  not  op- 
pose the  central  Arizona  project  for  the 
sake  of  opposition.  We  have  no  desire  to 


contribute  to  the  shortage  of  the  most 
precious  of  all  liquids  in  the  great  State 
of  Arizona. 

I  offer  my  amendment  to  extend  the 
study  and  feasibility  report  provisions  of 
H.R.  3300  as  an  effort  to  put  teeth  into 
the  proposition  that  .sufTicient  water  will 
flow  into  the  Colorado  River  to  insure 
that  all  u.ser  States  will  have  their  right- 
ful entitlemenus,  and  that  water  will  be 
available  to  fulfill  the  national  obliga- 
tion of  the  Mexiran  Water  Treaty  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  allotments  of  any 
State. 

I  ask  each  member  now  to  .search  his 
knowledge  of  this  legislation  and  to 
search  as  well,  his  own  good  conscience 
and  brush  the  clouds  from  this  bill  so 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  River  will 
know  that  water  definitely  Mjit  be  pro- 
vided from  .some  outside  .sourc^^iien  the 
need  exisus. 

This  bill  needs  clear  language  .setting 
forth  the  date  for  delivery  of  water  into 
the  Colorado,  and  it  needs  language  .spe- 
cifying a  minlmtun  amount  of  water. 
This  mtLst  not  be  left  to  some  future 
interpretation  of  ambiguity  in  laws  or 
the  munificence  of  some  future  Congress 
imattuned  to  the  realities  of  the  Col- 
orado River  and  its  history. 

The  crucial  questions  of  how  much 
water  and  when,  must  not  be  left  in 
doubt,  ijerhaps  someday  to  be  decided  by 
courts  of  law  which  listen  to  the  plead- 
ings of  parched  upper  basin  Stjites  and 
wonder  why  H.R.  3300  was  .so  .strangely 
silent  on  .so  ntal  a  matter. 
The  speech  referred  to  follows : 

INTERDEPARTMEN-TAL    WATER    CONTERENCE 

(Address  by  Thomas  E.  Cahlll,  Special  .As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  September  16. 
1966) 

Wyomlne,  under  present  ro.Tipacts.  is  en- 
titled to  the  benehclal  consumptive  use  of 
approximately  800.000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Green  River.  Tlus  Is  some  .500.000 
acre-feet  more  than  is  pre.sently  being:  used. 
Tills  surplus  is  presently  tlowine  from  the 
State  into  the  Cclorado,  The  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  which  is  part  "t  House  Bill 
4671  in  the  present  Congress,  needs  that 
water,  and  more,  to  be  a  feasible  project. 
Wyomlne  does  not  wish  to  impede  the  de- 
velopment of  Central  Arizona  but  It  would 
not  be  wise  for  Wyomlne  to  acquiesce  to 
the  construction  of  a  billion  dollar  project 
in  Arizona  which  is  dependent  upon  Wyom- 
lne water. 

If  It  were  practical  for  Wyoming  to  finance 
projects  on  the  Green  River  w-lth  other  than 
federal  money,  a  legal  right  to  the  use  of  the 
wat*r  would  be  sufficient  to  safeguard 
Wyoming's  future.  However,  the  projects 
necessary  for  the  full  utilization  of  Wyo- 
ming's potential  are  .so  expensive  and  com- 
plex that  the  most  probable  method  of  de- 
velopment Is  through  the  construction  of 
federal  projects. 

Wyoming  is  concerned  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  get  such  federal  projects  author- 
ized, she  will  be  effectively  opposed  in  the 
Congress  by  representatives  of  those  down- 
stream states  who  have  their  projects  con- 
structed and  operating  on  Wyoming  water. 
Practical  politics  show  that  Wyoming's  two 
Senators  and  single  Representative  will  not 
be  able  to  successfully  overcome  predictable 
opposition  to  such  projects  from  California, 
Arizona  and  Colorado.  To  a£stst  In  a  better 
understanding  of  Wyoming's  Colorado  River 
problems,  the  following  background  la 
offered. 


THK    KIVER 

High  In  the  Wind  River  mountains  of 
Wyoming,  about  OOO  air  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  California,  the  Green  River,  which  later 
Join*  the  Colorado  River,  tjeglns.  Prom  here, 
the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  meander 
through  the  seven  western  states  of  Wyom- 
ing, Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico  and  California  on  a  1,600  land  mile 
Journey  to  the  sea. 

The  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  and  its 
largest  branch,  the  Gunnlspn,  flow  westward 
from  the  Continental  Divide  in  Colorado  and 
Join  the  Green  River  In  southwestern  Utah. 
Farther  south  the  San  Juan  River  comes  in 
from  the  mountains  of  southern  Colorado 
and  northern  New  Mexico.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  through  Arizona  and  Nevada,  the  Col- 
orado River  Is  deeply  entrenched  between 
high  plateaus  and  forms  the  Grand  Canyon. 
It  then  nows  through  a  wide  desert  valley, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Arizona  and 
California.  Almost  at  the  Mexican  border,  the 
Gila  River,  which  begins  In  southwest  New 
Mexico  and  flows  through  southern  Arizona, 
Joins  the  Colorado.  A  short  distance  below 
the  Mexican  border  the  Colorado  flows 
through  its  Delta  and  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Colorado  River  System  drains  an  area 
of  242.000  square  miles,  1  6th  of  the  con- 
tiguous continental  United  States.  In  half 
of  this  area  the  average  rainfall  Is  less  than 
ten  inches  annually;  In  another  third.  It 
averages  from  ten  to  fifteen  inchet. 


THE     1922     COMPACT 

The  struggle  over  the  use  of  water  In  the 
Colorado  River  drainage  ha*  been  long  and 
turbulent.  In  the  early  1920'6.  rapidly  grow- 
ing jxtpulations  and  water  uses  In  the  Coastal 
areas,  and  the  desire  of  Lower  Basin  inter- 
ests to  construct  a  major  reservoir  which 
would  regulate  the  river  brought  the  first 
notable  crisis.  California  wanted  to  enlist 
the  Congressional  support  of  the  Upper 
Basin  states  for  a  bill  authorizing  main- 
stream developments  which  Included  a  major 
reservoir.  The  Upper  Basin  states,  fearful 
that  the  construction  of  such  a  reservoir 
would  establish  priorities  which  would  pre- 
clude the  later  use  of  water  In  the  Upper 
Basin,  desired  a  guaranteed  right  to  future 
use  of  water.  It  became  obvious  that  some 
form  of  agreement  between  the  states  was 
necessary  before  further  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  could  proceed.  This 
precipitated  nepotions  which,  in  1922,  cul- 
minated m   the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

Originally,  the  negotiators  attempted  to 
apportion  specific  quantities  of  water  to  each 
of  the  seven  states.  When  this  failed,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  who  represented  the  federal 
government,  urged  that  the  approach  be 
changed,  nnd  consequently  an  apportion- 
ment of  water  was  made  between  two  dlvi- 
.sions.  AU  of  the  drainage  area  above  Lee's 
Ferry  in  southern  Utah  was  called  the  Upper 
Division  and  all  that  below  Lee's  Ferry  was 
included  In  the  Lower  Division.  This  put 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  £ind  New  Mexico 
in  the  Upper  Division  and  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  in  the  Lower  Division. 

When  the  1922  Compact  was  formulated,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  average  annual  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River  was  about  20,000.000 
acre-feet.  This  estimate  was  based  on  stream 
flow  records  covering  the  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  1922  which  was  a  period  of 
excessively  high  stream  flows.  Hoping  for 
some  leeway  for  error,  the  negotiators  of  the 
1922  Compact  allocated  only  16,000,000  acre- 
feet,  leaving,  they  thought,  an  additional 
4.000,000  acre-feet  to  be  apportioned  at  a 
later  date  (unfortunately,  the  long-term 
average  annual  flow  has  only  been  13,951,000 
acre-feet) . 

Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  -Act  was  introduced  In  Congress. 
Finally,   after   introduction   in   four  succes- 


sive sessions,  the  act  was  passed  The  proj- 
ect Included  Hoover  Dam,  the  AU-Amerlcan 
Canal,  and  the  Parker-Gila  Valley  recla- 
mation project  .Subsequently,  Parker  Dam 
(diversion  point  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  for  Uw  Angeles  and  San  Diego)  and 
the  Couchella  Canal  (which  supplies  Irrica- 
tlon  water  to  part  of  the  Sallon  Basin)  were 
built  by  the  United  States. 

Besides  authorizing  projects,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  divided  the  waters  of  the 
mainstream  of  the  Color.odo  River.  It  giive 
California  the  use  of  4.400,000  acre-feet.  Arl- 
zona  the  use  of  2,800,000  acre-feet  and 
Nevada  the  use  of  300.000  acrc-lert  The  At. 
however,  did  not  mention  the  tributaries  in 
the  Lower  Basin  which  have  an  annual  flow 
of  .approximately  1.75  MAF  annually,  which 
Includes  1  MAP  from  the  Gila,  all  of  which 
Is  almost  totally  consumed  In  Arizona. 

UPPER    BAKIN    COMPACT 

Soon  after  World  War  II  was  over,  the 
Upper  Basin  states  renewed  their  efforts  to 
gain  congressional  support  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Upper  Basin  projects.  To  establish 
stable  water  supplies  for  reclamation  projects 
and  to  prevent  future  lawsuits  concerning 
the  equitable  apportionment  of  the  Upper 
Basin  share  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Upper 
Basin  states  intensified  negotiations  to  divide 
the  water.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1948.  which 
was  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  four 
states,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1949.  This  Compact  apportioned  to 
the  states  the  annual  beneficial,  consumptive 
use  of  the  following  quantities  of  water: 
Arizona:  50.000  acre-feet. 
Colorado:  51.75  per  cent  of  the  Upper  Basin 
entitlement. 

New  Mexico:  11.25  per  cent. 
Utah:  23.00  percent. 
Wyoming:  14.00  per  cent. 
Ratification  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Compact  cleared  the  way  for  development  of 
projects  within  the  Upper  B.^sln,  and  after 
a  hard  fight,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  was  passed  In  1956.  This  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  construction  of  Glen 
Canyon,  Navajo,  Curecantt  and  Flaming 
Gorge  dams  and  designated  certain  projects 
which  could  benefit  from  the  power  revenues 
of  these  major  regulating  reservoirs.  Wyo- 
ming projects  which  were  Included  were 
Seedskadee,  Lyman,  LaBarge,  Sublette  and 
Savery -Pothook. 

WYOMING     DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  Green  River  Basin  of  Wyoming  ap- 
proximately 226,000  acres,  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area.  Is  now  under  ir- 
rigation. This  land  lies  mostly  along  the 
Green  River  and  its  tributaries  near  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the  irrigation  de- 
velopment has  been  by  individuals  and  orga- 
nized local  groups.  There  are  also  four  fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  which  are  m  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  In  the  Green  River 
Basin. 

The  Eden  project,  which  Includes  the  39.- 
700  acre-foot-capaclty  Big  Sandy  Reservoir 
on  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  some  dlstrlbuUon 
facilities,  wag  largely  completed  in  1960.  It 
was  mitlaUy  Intended  to  serve  20,200  acres  In 
the  vicinity  of  Farson,  including  9,540  acres 
that  had  been  previously  Irrigated  and  10.660 
acres  of  new  land.  Because  of  water  short- 
ages and  because  anticipated  efficiencies  in 
water  use  have  not  been  attained,  land  de- 
velopment has  been  limited  to  a  smaller 
acreage.  A  program  of  modification  of  the 
distribution  system  is  now  underway. 

The  Seedskadee  project  was  authorized  in 
1956.  It  includes  the  Pontenelle  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Green  River,  which  has  been 
constructed.  The  project  Is  planned  to  ulti- 
mately irrigate  58.775  acres  of  presently  un- 
developed land,  and  to  provide  60,000  acre- 
feet  of  stored  water  for  the  potenUal  Seed- 
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skadee  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Construc- 
tion of  the  Irrigation  canals  and  laterals  has 
been  deferred  pending  the  results  of  an  ex- 
perimental development  farm  on  project 
lands  The  discovery  of  trona  deposits  under 
15.500  acres  of  potential  project  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Green  River  has  prompted 
the  deferral  of  agricultural  development  on 
that  land  until  possible  surface  subsidence  is 
further  Investigated. 

The  Lyman  project,  also  authorized  in  1956, 
.v;!  include  the  Meeks  Cabin  and  China 
Meadows  Reservoirs  on  Black's  Pork  and  the 
E  u5t  Fork  of  Smith  Pork,  respectively.  The 
w.iter  will  be  distributed  through  existing 
works  and  used  as  a  supplemental  Irrigation 
supply  on  26.000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Ly- 
.TiAn  Bids  for  construction  of  Meeks  Cabin 
Reservoir  were  received  in  1965  but  were  re- 
jected as  being  too  high.  New  bids  were 
called  for  and  let  In  the  spring  of  1966. 

The  Savery-Pothook  project,  authorized 
September  2,  1964,  will  irrigate  lands  in  both 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  It  will  develop  un- 
iised  flows  of  the  Little  Snake  River  and  its 
tributaries,  Savery  Creek  in  Wyoming  and 
Slater  Creek  in  Colorado,  for  the  irrigation 
of  35,265  ac;res.  Including  21.920  acres  of  new 
land.  The  WxQming  portion  consists  of  16.155 
acres,  including  6.180  acres  of  new  lands  and 
9  975  acres  of  supplemental  service  land. 
Storage  will  be  provided  by  the  18.600  acre- 
foot  Savery  Reservoir  on  Savery  Creek  and 
the  65.000  acre-foot  Pothook  Reservoir  on 
Slater  Creek.  The  water  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  land  by  both  existing  facilities  and 
new  project  canals  and  laterals.  Funds  have 
not  yet  been  appropriated  for  the  start  of 
construction. 

COMPACT    "lMBIGUTTIES 

The  1922  Compact  is  a  brief,  but  some- 
times ambiguous,  document.  These  ambigui- 
*;es  have  been  the  basis  for  a  forty  year  fight 
'oet-*een  California  and  Artzona,  and  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  bi-tsins  that  have  been  going  on  for  over 
a  v"ar 

M  -s:  i3f  these  Ambiguities  stem  from  ar- 
-...;->  m  which  divides  the  water. 

Ill  lai  gives  the  beneficial  consumptive 
us>-  f  7  500,000  acre-feet  to  the  Upper  and 
L'.  .V';.-  Basins,  respectively. 

:il  lb)  2ives  the  Lower  Basin  the  right  to 
■  ncre.use  Its  beneficial  consumptive  use  by 
an  additional  million  acre-feet  annually, 
but  does  not  specify  the  source  of  the  water. 
(Some  claim  that  this  refers  to  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers.) 

in  ic)  recognizes  the  possibility  of  a  fu- 
ture treaty  with  Mexico  and  states  that  any 
guaranteed  deliveries  to  Mexico  should  come 
from  unapportioned  waters.  If  there  is  no 
surplus,  both  basins  are  to  share  equally  in 
any  shortage.  In  1944  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  which 
guaranteed  annual  delivery  of  1,500,000  acre- 
:eet  of  water  to  Mexico  via  the  Colorado 
River.  Under  normal  river  operations  to  date, 
more  than  this  amount  of  water  has  auto- 
matically reached  Mexico  through  return 
aows,  uncontrolled  releases  and  precipita- 
tion in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  border. 
However,  as  water  becomes  more  valuable, 
and  since  the  expected  flow  has  been  14 
million  acre-feet  rather  than  20  million 
acre-feet,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  will  at  some  time  in  the 
future   become   more   important. 

.\rizona  Is  now  using  at  least  a  million 
acre-feet  annually  from  the  tributaries,  and 
claims  this  should  not  be  Included  In  the 
7  300,000  acre-feet  ^iven  the  Lower  Basin  by 
III  (a).  This  interpretation  is  based  on  the 
holding  in  Arizona  v.  Calt/ornia,  discussed 
later.  Accountability  of  the  tributaries  is 
Important  in  determining  any  Mexican 
Treaty  burden.  If  we  assume  that  required 
deliveries  of  water  from  the  Upper  Basin  to 
the  Lower  Basin  at  Lees  Ferry  are  limited  to 
75,000,000  acre-feet  in  a  ten  year  period, 
as  specified  in  III  (d) ,  then  the  consumptive 


beneficial  use  of  water  from  the  main  stem 
In  the  Lower  Basin  will  be  limited  to  some- 
thing less  than  7,500,000  acre-feet  per  year, 
due  mainly  to  the  channel  losses  and  reser- 
voir evaporation,  and  the  Upper  Basin  will 
be  required  to  furnish  part  of  any  shortage 
to  Mexico.  However,  If  Arizona's  tributary 
uses  are  also  Included  in  the  Lower  Basin's 
7,500.000  acre-feet  annual  consumptive  use, 
then  the  total  beneficial  consumptive  use  in 
the  Lower  Basin  would  surpass  the  7,500,000 
acre-feet  per  year  and  the  burden  of  the 
Upper  Basin  to  deliver  water  to  Mexico 
would    be   reduced   accordingly. 

Illidi  placed  a  delivery  reqtiirement  upon 
the  Upper  Basin  of  75,000,000  acre-feet  in  any 
ten  year  period,  or  an  average  of  7,500,000 
acre-feet  annually.  This  provision  put  a  bur- 
den on  the  Upper  Basin  states  to  make  a 
minlmiun  delivery  of  water  to  the  Lower 
Basin,  and  any  shortage  of  water  is  auto- 
matically deducted  from  the  Upper  Basin 
apportionment,  rather  than  from  the  Lower 
Basin. 

Illie)  provided  that  the  Upper  Basin 
states  could  not  withhold  water  that  could 
be  reasonably  applied  to  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural uses  in  the  Lower  Basin.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Lower  Basin  could  not  call 
for  water  to  be  delivered  unless  it  could  be 
applied  to  those  same  uses.  This  provision 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the  Upper 
Basin  can  store  water  in  its  reservoirs  for 
the  piu-pose  of  long-term  carryover  to  even 
out  fluctuations  in  flow  from  year  to  year, 
when  users  in  the  Lower  Basin  are  in  need 
of  more  water  which  could  be  directly  used 
for    "domestic  and  agricultural  piu-poses." 

ARIZONA     VERSUS     CALIFORNIA 

In  the  early  1950's  Central  .Arizona  was  con- 
sumptively using  4,500,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually.  Of  this.  1,000,000  acre-feet  was 
from  surface  runoff  of  the  Salt  and  Gila 
Rivers.  The  other  3,500,000  was  being  mined 
from  a  water  table  that  had  a  recharge  rate 
of  1,000.000  acre-feet  annually.  Consequently, 
the  underground  aquifers  were  losing  ap- 
proximately 2.500,000  acre-feet  annually. 

The  Central  Arizona  Project  was  designed 
to  supply  Colorado  River  water  to  Central 
Arizona  to  supplement  the  existing  supplies 
and  protect  a  dropping  water  table,  .\nzona 
contended  that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
granted  Arizona  the  use  of  2.800,000  acre- 
feet  annually  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  that  since  they  were 
then  using  only  1,200,000  acre-feet  annually, 
they  were  entitled  to  an  additional  1.600.000 
acre-feet,  which  could  be  utilized  by  the 
Central  Arizona  Project. 

However,  California  contended  that  the 
Salt  and  Gila  Rivers  should  be  included  m 
determining  Arizona's  2,800,000  acre- feet.  If 
this  were  true,  Arizona's  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  would  have  been  exceeded,  and 
there  would  be  none  available  for  a  Central 
Arizona  Project. 

.Arizona's  congressional  delegation  Intro- 
duced  legislation  authorizing  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  three  times.  Each  time,  it 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  blocked  by  Cali- 
fornia's strength  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Finally  on  the  fourth  ti^,  the  House 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  stated  that  be- 
fore the  bill  would  be  considered  again  by 
that  committee,  the  Arizona  rights  to  the 
use  of  Colorado  River  water  would  have  to  be 
determined. 

This  resolution  instigated  a  law  suit  be- 
tween -Arizona  and  California  which  lasted 
from  the  early  1950's  until  1963.  In  1963,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  gave  Arizona  the 
use.  when  available,  of  2,800,000  acre-feet 
from  the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River 
(Which  automatically  excluded  accounting 
for  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers).  Almost  imme- 
diately, the  Arizona  congressional  delegation 
introduced  a  revised  version  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  Bill,  The  bill  was  again  re- 
jected by  Congress, 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA    COMPROMISE 

Arizona,  realizing  that  the  38  California 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  probably  effectively  block  -any  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  a  Central 
.Arizona  Project,  decided  that  they  must  ne- 
gotiate with  the  State  of  CaUforiiia, 

As  a  result  of  these  negotiations,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965,  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  California  introduced  iden- 
tical bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  which  would  avithorlze  the 
Central  .Arizona  Project.  As  was  then  sus- 
pected, and  later  confirmed  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  this  project  to  be  feasible  it  had  to  use 
Colorado  River  water  .apportioned  to,  but 
not  presently  used  by.  the  Upper  Basin  states 
by  the  two  Colorado  River  Compacts. 

In  order  to  gain  the  C.Uifornia  support, 
Arizona  had  agreed  that  whenever  there  was 
insufficient  water  to  supply  7,500.000  acre- 
feet  for  consumptive  use  in  the  Lower  Basin, 
the   following   priorities  would  apply; 

1.  Present  perfected  rights  in  Arizona  and 
California; 

2.  4.400.000  acre-feet  to  California; 

3.  Remainder  to  -Arizona  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  These  priorities  would  cease 
upon  the  importation  of  2.500.000  acre-feet 
into  the  Colorado  River  System  below  Lee's 
Ferry, 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  Upper  Basin  support, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  was  directed  to 
study  the  water  needs  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Basins  and  to  establish  whether  or 
not  the  present  sources  in  these  basins  could 
supply  sufficient  %vater  for  their  own  needs. 
Then,'  with  the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Secretary  was  to  project  these 
estimates  of  water  need  up  to  at  least  2030. 
Concurrently,  a  study  was  to  be  made  of  wa- 
ter supplies  and  water  needs  (also  projected 
far  into  the  future)  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  At  the  same  time,  a  study  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  transporting  water  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  the  Colorado  was  to  be  made. 
In  .in  attempt  to  placate  Idaho.  Montana. 
Oregon  tvnd  Washington,  these  Northwest 
states  were  designated  as  "areas  of  origin" 
and  were  given  the  future  right  to  "call  back" 
any  water  then  being  transported  to  the 
Colorado  River  states  if  a  need  for  it  de- 
veloped in  the  Northwest.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  was  to  submit  a  fea.sibility  report  of 
a  project  which  would  facilitate  the  impor- 
tation of  2' 2  million  acre-feet  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  System  '.vithln  three  years  of 
enactment  of  the  Bill. 

-A  Lower  Basin  Fund  was  established  which 
would  receive  congressional  appropriations 
(or  construction  of  Lower  Basm  projects.  The 
Fund  would  also  receive:  d)  Revenues  from 
the  Central  -Arizona  Project  (which  would 
include  sale  of  power  from  Bridge  .and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams):  (2)  Revenues  from  Hoover 
and  P.xrker-Davis  Dams  alter  their  projected 
pay-out  in  1987:  and  (3)  Payments  made 
from  users  on  other  Lower  Basm  projects. 
After  paying  the  overhead,  maintenance. 
capital  costs  and  interests,  expense  of  the 
operating  units  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect, any  surplus  in  the  Fund  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  vinit  .allocation  to  irrigation, 
commercial  power  and  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water,  for  a  period  of  fifty  year.=  .  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  studies  showed  that  with 
both  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams,  by 
2024.  there  would  be  a  billion  dollar  surplus 
which  would  be  available  to  subsidize  the 
impt>rtation  of  water  to  be  used  :n  the  Lower 
Basin. 

The  present  compacts  on  the  river  were  to 
remain  sacred,  and  Jurisdiction  was  given 
to  the  states  to  bring  suit  .agaitist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  that  these  are 
violated. 

UPPER    BASIN    RESOLUTIONS 

In  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  common 
position,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis- 


sion retained  the  Denver  engineering  firm  of 
Tipton  &  Kalmbach  to  study  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River,  Using  the  period 
of  1921  through  1964.  the  Tipton  Report 
showed  an  average  runoff  of  13,951,000  acre- 
feet  and  assessed  Lower  Basin  requlremenu 

as  follows; 

Acre-feet 

1    Beneficial  consumptive  use  (as 

provided  by  IIKa))- -  7,500,000 

2,  Mexican  Treaty  deliveries 1,  500,  000 

3,  Reservoir   evaporation 730.000 

4,  Losses  below  Hoover  Dam 810,000 

Total  requirements 10,540,000 

Assuming  that  Upper  Basin  would  be  re- 
quired to  deliver  8.250.000  acre-feet  annually 
(Which  is  the  Ill(d)  requirement,  plus  one 
half  of  any  Mexican  Treaty  burden),  the 
Tipton  Report  showed   the  supply  to  be; 

Acre-feet 

1,  Delivery  at  Lee's  Ferry 8,250,000 

2,  Net  inflow  Lee's  Ferry  to  Lake 

Mead 675,000 

3,  Net   Inflow   from   Bill   William 

River 55,000 

4,  Release  from  Lake  Mead  (draw- 

down to  rated  power  head )  --       365,  000 

Total  available- 9,345,000 

Thus,  if  the  Lower  Basin  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  consumptively  use  7,500,000  acre- 
feet  annuallv,  as  provided  by  IIKa),  with- 
out accounting  for  tributary  uses,  and  an 
annual  deliverv  of  1,500,000  acre-feet  to  Mex- 
ico was  to  be  made,  the  Upper  Basin  would 
have  to  deliver  an  average  of  9,445,000  acre- 
feet  annually. 

The  obvious  conclusion  was  that  a  firm 
water  suppiv  was  not  available  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  satisfy  a  basic  beneficial  con- 
sumptive-use requirement  of  7.500.000  acre- 
feet  from  the  mainstream  by  the  Lower 
Basin,  plus  delivery  of  1,500.000  acre-feet  to 
Mexico. 

The  states  of  the  Upper  Basin  estimated 
their  present  uses  and  future  needs  to  be: 


Present     1975       1985       2000       2030 


Colorado 1,782  2,.J68  3,098  3,714  3,746 

New  Mexico       ..  140  514  749  764  764 

Utoh            579  936  1,171  1.630  2,138 

Wyoming.'--."----  265  545  769  1,193  1,193 


Total 2,766     4,463     5.787     7,301 


7,841 


Thus,  even  though  the  study  showed  that 
there  was  a  present  surplus  available  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  future  developmei-t 
projections  clearly  showed  that  if  Upper 
Basin  development  was  to  continue,  projects 
which  wotild  -mport  major  amounts  of  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  System  would  have 
to  be   authorized   and   constructed. 

Using  these  figures  ;is  guidelines,  and  re- 
alizing that  future  Upper  Basin  develop- 
ment would  be  contingent  upon  the  authori- 
zation of  future  projects  by  Congress,  the 
Upper  Basin,  acting  through  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Commission,  proposed  amend- 
ments to  H.R,  4671  which  they  felt  would 
protect  future  development  in  the  Upper 
BD.sin.  On  -August  16.  1965.  the  Upper  Basin 
states  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  md 
Wyoming,  agreed  that  before  they  could 
support  the  Central  .Arizona  Project,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  would  have  to  be  included; 

1.  That  all  federal  projects  within  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  be  limited  so  as 
iiot  to  prejudice,  impair,  or  preclude  the  fu- 
ture federal  authorization  of  projects  which 
will  be  required  for  the  annual  consumptive 
use  by  Upper  Basin  states  of  water  that  may 
be  physically  available  after  deliverv-  of  75 
million  acre-feet  at  Lee's  Ferry  in  any  period 
of  ten  consecutive  ye.ars; 

2.  That  concurrently  with  any  congres- 
sional authorization  of  the  Lower  Colorado 


River  Basin  project  there  also  be  authorized 
a  project  to  import  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Svstem  in  such  quantities  as  will  (a^ 
relieve  the  states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
from  any  obllgaUon  to  deliver  water  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944.  (b)  Sup- 
ply the  Lower  Basin  states  with  enough  water 
to  allow  for  the  const. mptlve  use  of  7.5  mil- 
lion ucre-feet  per  year,  and  (c)  supply  the 
Upper  Basin  states  with  enough  water  to  al- 
low an  annual  consumptive  use  of  7  5  mil- 
lion acre-feet. 

3.  That  Glen  Canyon  Dam  shall  be  op- 
erated so  that  It  will  not  lie  drawn  below  ra 
rated  pov,er  head,  except  as  may  be  nrcfssary 
to  comply  with  article  III  (d)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  and  except  as  may  be  au- 
thorlz,ed  otlierwise  by  the  Upper  Colorado 
River    Commission. 

4.  Tliat  the  divcn-iion  of  funds  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  funds  to  the 
Colorado  River  Dam  lund  as  payment  for  the 
so-called  Hoover  Dam  def.ciencies,  pur.suant 
to  the  Glen  Canyon  filling  criteria,  be  ter- 
minated Immediately. 

5.  Tliat  all  expenditures  made  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  to  meet 
deflciencles  in  generation  at  Hoover  Etam, 
pur-suanl  to  the  Glen  Canyon  filling  criteria 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  in  ful'.. 

These  principles  were  included  in  a  draft 
dated  August  IB,  1965,  which  was  presented 
to  Consress  in  hearings  held  before  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Insular  and  Interior  .\llairs  Committee 
from  August  23  through  September  1,   1965. 

St-'BCOMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Just  prior  to  these  hearings,  the  seven  Col- 
orado River  .suites  met  and  agreed  upon  the 
follawing  principles; 

1.  Tlie  Upper  Basin's  right  to  the  use  of 
water  of  the  Colorado  River,  pursuant  to  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  shall  not  be  jeop- 
ardized bv  the  temporary  u.se  of  unused  Up- 
per Basin"  water  by  any  Lower  Basin  projects. 

2.  The  pending  legislation  should  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  interior  to  construct  im- 
portation works  which  will  deliver  not  less 
than  2.500.000  acre-feet  annually,  upon  the 
President's  approval  of  the  .Secretary's  find- 
ing oi  feasibility. 

3.  Such  importation  works  should  l)e 
planned  and  built  so  as  to  make  the  imported 
water  available,  if  pc«sible,  not  later  than 
1980. 

4.  Satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  bur- 
den should  be  the  first  priority  to  be  served 
by  the  imported  water.  The  costs  of  importa- 
tion allocable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bur- 
den, which  is  a  natural  obligation,  .should  be 
nonreimbursable. 

At  the  August  Subcommittee  hearings,  sev- 
eral other  areas  of  opposition  to  the  bill 
emerged.  The  conservation  interests  were  de- 
termined to  delete  both  Marble  and  Bridge 
Canyon  Dams  from  the  bill,  and  the  Pacific- 
Northwest  was  determined  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  should  not  make  a  feasibility 
study  of  importation. 

SEPTEMBER    2  0    DRAFT 

The  states  were  not  ablj  to  agree  on  spe- 
cific l-mguage  of  the  bill,  and  in  September, 
representatives  of  the  governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  -tates  met  to  attempt  to 
draft  language  that  all  seven  states  could 
agree  upon,  "Thev  could  not  reach  agreement 
but  agreed  that  Felix  Sparks  of  Colorado  and 
Northcuit  Ely  of  California  should  try  to 
draft  a  bill  acceptable  to  all  seven  states.  The 
result  of  their  work  has  been  called  the 
September  20  draft. 

( 1 )  It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  make  a  feasibility  study  of  a  staged  im- 
portation plan.  The  first  stage  would  include 
at  least  2.500,000  acre-feet  to  satisfy  the  Mex- 
ican Treaty  burden  and  could  also  include 
2,000,000  acre-feet  lor  Lower  Basin  use,  2.000,- 
000  acre-feet  for  Upper  Basin  use.  and  2,000,- 


000  acre-feet  for  use  along  the  route  of  the 
Importation  system.  Tlie  importation  plan 
was  to  be  conipleted  l>y  December  31,  1970. 
and  a  report  was  to  be  made  tn  the  Presi- 
dent sometime  after  December  31,  1970 

(2)  Areas  of  origin  were  to  lie  protecled 
and  a  perpetual  jirlor  right  to  water  was  to 
be  given  to  any  state  which  contributed  to 
the  Columbia  River  System  Tills  priority 
would  be  senior  to  any  rights  to  imported 
water  bv  Colorado  River  System  users 

(3»  Upper  Basin  rlclits  were  protecUHl. 
but  no  implementation  was  i:lven  for  this 
protection 

(4)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Interior  was  to  pro- 
mulgate equltsble  Vrlterl.i  f"T  the  reservoir 
operations  on  the  Colorado  River  alter  con- 
siiltatlon  with  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
Et,ites. 

(5)  Tlie  Mexican  Treaty  burden  was  to  he 
a  national  obligation,  and  the  Colorado 
River  states  were  to  be  relieved  of  it  upon 
imnortatlon  of  at  least  2,500,000  arre-Iect 
Into  the  Colorado  River  System. 

(G)  Tlie  Central  Arizona  Project  was  to  be 
limited  to  carry  an  averace  of  1,200.000  acre- 
feet  from  the  mainstream,  none  of  which 
was  to  be  available  for  use  on  new  lands. 

(7)  Tlie  Dixie  and  Southern  Nevada  proj- 
ects were  integrated  Into  the  Utv.-cr  Bnsin 
Fund,  and  the  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life uses  on  the  Dixie  project  were  m.ide 
nonreimbursable. 

(81  The  Upper  B.isln  Fund  would  lie  re- 
Imbursetl  f(.T  expenditures  made  from  it  m 
purchase  power  for  the  Lower  Basin  durlii? 
the  filling  of  the  Upper  Bain  reservoirs 

(9)  It  authorized  the  Dolores  and  DalL.s 
Creek  projects  in  Cuioriido  and  the  Auimas- 
La  Plata  project  In  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  reauthorized  study  of  other  Upper 
Ba.sin  projects.  Including  the  Sublette  proj- 
ect in  Wyoming. 

This  draft  was  unacceptiible  to  Wyoming 
and  Utah,  but  became  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tion for  future  drafts  of  HR.  4671. 


POWER    BEVENUrS 

.As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  Upper 
Colomdo  River  Comrntssion,  on  August  16, 
1965,  withheld  support  of  H  R  4671  pending 
inclusion  of  five  principles.  Tliese  principles 
have  served  as  a  ba.sts  for  negotiations  over 
the  past  vear  and  the  Committee  Draft  at 
least  pavs  Up  service  to  the  problem  areas 
Two  of  these  conditions  concerned  power 
and  power  revenues  and  the  language  in  the 
Oommlttee  Draft  is  relatively  a-cceptable, 

■Hie  problem  arose  during  the  filling  uf 
Lake  Powell  and  Flaming  Gorge.  By  storing 
water  in  these  reservoirs,  there  was  less  water 
available  at  Hoover  Dam  to  supply  firm  jiower 
to  power  contractors.  To  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, the  .Secretary  of  Interior  purchased 
power  from  private  jxswer  companies,  and 
charged  the  cost  to  the  Upper  B.isln  Fund. 
As  of  September  30,  1965.  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  had  charged  the  Upper  Ba.sln  Fund 
S7  299  350.04  for  th^  purchase  of  deficiency 
f-nerev.  generation  impairment  and  cap.-icity 
deficiency.  In  addition,  CB8,734.112  KWH  r,r 
power  had  been  delivered  from  Upper  Basin 
dams  to  Lower  Basin  [lower  contractors  As- 
suming a  worth  of  3  mllL^,  S2.O66,202  34 
worth  of  power  produced  by  the  Upper  Basin 
generators  was  furnished  to  Lower  Basin 
contractors.  The  Upper  Ba.-iln  Fund  received 
no  credit  for  these  deliveries. 

The  September  20  Draft  provided  that 
S7  299  350  04  would  be  returned  to  the  Upper 
Basin  Fund  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  annually. 
No  provision  was  made  for  payment  of  in- 
terest which  bv  June  30.  1966,  will  amount 
to  $13  722  576.38,  nor  was  provision  made 
for  pavment  of  Upper  Ba-sln  power  furnished 
to  Lower  Basin  power  contractors  Both 
basins  have  generally  accepted  this  com- 
promise. 

According  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commi.?ston.  .-.pproximately  lO"^,  of  the  power 
now  generated  by  Upper  B.asln  dams  Is  being 
delivered  to  the  Lower  Basin,  sold,  with  credit 
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going     to     the     Lower     Basin.     The     Upper 
Basin  Fund  Is  receiving  no  credit  for  these 

deliveries. 

MEXICAN     TREATY    BURDEN 

The  Commission  resolution  of  August  16. 
1965,  directed  that  the  Upper  Basin  should 
only  be  required  to  deliver  75.000.000  acre- 
feet  In  any  ten  year  period,  and  that  the 
Lower  Basin  tributary  uses  be  Included  in 
computing  the  Lower  Basin  entitlement  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  7.500,000  acre-feet 
annually.  This  would  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  Mexican  Treaty  on  the  Upper  Basin. 

The  Lower  Basin  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
even  consider  any  negotiations  on  this  point. 

In  the  draft  now  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  problem  is  deferred  until  sometime  in  the 
future  by  Sec.  601   (b»   which  states: 

the  following  listed  order  of  priori- 
ties shall  goi'ern  the  storage  of  water  In  stor- 
.\4;e  units  .of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  releases  of  water  from  Lake 
Powell : 

"(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  defi- 
ciency described  In  article  III  ici  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  if  any  such  defici- 
ency exists  and  Is  chargeable  to  the  states 
of  the  Upper  division,  but  in  any  event  such 
releases.  If  any,  shall  terminate  when  the 
President  issues  the  proclamation  specified 
in  Sec.  305  (b)   of  this  Act." 

FILLING     CRITERIA 

In  Arizona  v.  Califomta.  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  authority 
to  apportion  future  wat«r  shortages  on  the 
Colorado  among  the  Lower  Basin  states.  It 
also  affirmed  his  authority  to  control  the 
niling  and  refilling  of  dams  on  the  Colorado. 
Btised  on  this  authority.  Secretary  Udall 
promulgated  a  filling  criteria  which  provided 
that  dxirlng  the  filling  period  of  the  Upper 
Basin  reservoirs,  water  would  not  be  stored 
lu  them  unless  Lake  Mead  was  at  its  rated 
power  head.  This  criteria  was  to  be  in  effect 
until  both  reservoirs  reached  their  full  ca- 
pacity. 

As  introduced.  S.  1019  and  H.R.  4671  pro- 
vided that: 

■'.  .  .  the  Secretary  .  .  .  shall  continue  to 
develop  ...  a  regional  water  plan,  .  for 
the  filling  and  refilling  of  Lake  Mead  and 
The  reservoirs  ot  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  to  optiir.um  operating  levels." 

This  meant  that  Udall's  filling  criteria 
would  remain  in  force.  The  only  protection 
that  the  Upper  Basin  had  was  found  in  Sec- 
tion 502  (a)  which  provided  that: 

■Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  construe,  interpret, 
modify,  or  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  (or)  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  ..." 
and  502  (bl  directed  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior "to  comply  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  and  of  the  laws,  treaty,  com- 
pacts and  decrees  referred  to  in  paragraph 
I  a)  in  the  storage  .and  release  of  water  from 
reservoirs  in   the  Colorado  River  Basin." 

The  Upper  Basin  suites  were  critical  of  the 
filling  criteria,  and  the  August  16  Draft  had 
the  following  which  would  supercede  it: 

Tn  making  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  the  following  assumptions — 
■•(1)  That  the  ultimate  required  delivery 
of  water  by  the  states  of  the  Upper  division 
at  Lee's  Ferry  or  by  exchange  delivery  at  al- 
ternate points  will  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  75  MAP  for  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years  reckoned  in  continuing  progressive 
series." 

■  1 2 1  That  Lake  Powell  Reservoir  will  not 
be  drawn  below  its  rated  head,  except  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  article  III  (d) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  and  except 
as  may  be  authorized  otherwise  by  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission." 

This  would  provide  the  Upper  Basin  reser- 
voirs with  enough  water  to  meet  their  Com- 


pact requirements,  and  protect  Upper  Basin 
existing  and  future  uses. 

In  the  September  20  Draft  was  contained 
the  unlmplemented  statement  that: 

■Rights  of  the  Upper  Basin  to  the  con- 
sumptive use  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
System  pursuant  to  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact shall  not  be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by 
any  temporary  use  thereof  in  the  Lower 
Basin." 
And  that : 

"The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  equitable 
criteria  for  the  coordinated  long-range  opera- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  and  the  Bovilder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  those  statutes,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Adjust- 
ment Act,  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  and 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  Such  criteria 
shall  be  prepared  after  consultation  with  . 
representatives  of  the  seven  Colorado  River 
Basin  states  and  parties  to  contracts  with  the 
United  States  affected  by  such  criteria." 
It  further  provided  that: 
"The  Congress  declares  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obliga- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  states  of  the  Upper 
Division  .  .  .  and  states  of  the  Lower  Di- 
vision .  .  .  shall  be  relieved  from  all  obli- 
gations which  may  have  been  imposed  \ipon 
them  by  article  III  (c)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  when  the  President  issues  (a»  proc- 
lamation" (that  2'i  million  acre-feet  is 
available  from  sources  outside  the  drain- 
age of  the  Colorado  River. ) 

These  pronsions  were  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  and  bargaining  and  many  meet- 
ings between  the  various  states.  These  even- 
tiially  culminated  in  the  language  as  it  is 
now  which  is  found  In  Title  VI  of  the  Com- 
mittee approved  draft. 

"601  lb).  In  the  preparation  and  subse- 
quent execution  of  the  criteria,  the  follow- 
ing listed  order  of  priorities  shall  govern  the 
storage  of  water  in  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  releases 
of  water  from  Lake  Powell : 

"(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-hall  the  de- 
ficiency described  in  article  III  (c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  If  any  such  de- 
ficiency exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  upper  division,  but  in  any  event  such 
releases,  if  any  shall  terminate  w^hen  the 
President  issues  the  proclamation  specified 
In  section  305(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  III 
(d)  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  less  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Perry  to  the  Credit  of 
the  States  of  the  upper  division  from  sources 
outside  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

"(3)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for 
the  releases  specified  in  subparagraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  and  representatives  of  the 
three  lower  division  States  and  taking  into 
consideration  all  relevant  factors  ( Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  historic  streamflows,  the 
most  critical  p>eriod  of  record,  and  probabili- 
ties of  water  supply),  shall  find  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  assure  deliveries  under 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  without  impair- 
ment of  consumptive  uses  In  the  upper  basin 
pursuant  to  the  Colorado  River  compact: 
Provided,  That  water  not  so  reqviired  to  be 
stored  shall  be  released  from  Lake  Powell: 
(1)*  to  the  extent  it  can  be  reasonably  ap- 
plied in  the  States  of  the  lower  division  to 
the  uses  specified  in  article  III  (e)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  but  no  such  re- 
leases shall  be  made  when  the  active  storage 
in  Lake  Powell  is  less  than  the  active  storage 
in  Lake  Mead,  (11)  to  maintain,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  active  storage  in  Lake  Mead 
equal  to  the  active  storage  in  Lake  Powell, 


and    (ill)     to   avoid    anticipated    spills    from 
Lake  Powell." 

IMPORTATION 

S.  1019  directed  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
estimates  of  the  long-range  water  supply 
available  in  the  upper  and  lower  basins  of 
the  Colorado  River  ;ind  to  project  these  re- 
qulrement.s  to  the  year  2030.  It  also  directed 
him  to  investigate  alternative  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  needs  In  these  basins.  If  an 
Import  was  necessary,  he  was  to  make  pro- 
vision for  adequate  and  equitable  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  States  in  areas  of  ori- 
gin. He  was  to  prepare  a  feasibility  study  of 
a  plan  to  import  2'^  million  acre-feet  into 
the  Colorado  within  three  years  of  passage 
of  the  act. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  draft 
provided  that  if  such  an  importation  plan 
was  feasible,  the  same  legislation  would  ;Uso 
authorize  construction.  The  September  20 
Draft  directed  the  Secretary  to  make  a  simi- 
lar feasibility  study,  but  provided  the  first 
stage  must  include  2.000.000  acre-feet  for 
satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden, 
and  could  also  include  2.000.000  acre-feet  for 
use  in  the  Lower  Basin.  2.000.000  acre-feet 
for  use  in  the  Upper  Basin,  and  2,000.000  acre- 
feet  to  be  used  along  the  proposed  diversion 
route.  It  also  gave  to  any  area  or  state  of 
origin  the  perpetual  right  of  recall  of  any 
water  used  for  importation. 

Senator  Jackson  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  opposed  this  and 
has  consistently  opposed  the  inclusion  of  any 
provision  which  would  effectuate  a  mean- 
ingful study  of  an  importation  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  He  has  done  this  in  several 
ways.  In  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965  he  included  provisos  that  no  studies 
would  be  made  of  interbasln  transfers  of 
water  without  express  Congressional  authori- 
zation, and  that  a  River  Basin  Commission  in 
the  Northwest  could  not  be  established  un- 
less It  was  requested  by  governors  of  three 
of  the  four  states  of  Montana.  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  He  also  amended  the 
Water  Recreation  Act  by  .adding  a  similar  bar 
to  interbasln  studies. 

He  has  consistently  demanded  that  any 
study  of  impwrtation  be  made  under  the 
auspices  of  a  National  Water  Commission. 
This  Commission  would  be  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
could  not  be  connected  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. They  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  W.ater  Resource  Council  in  deciding 
broad   policy   questions. 

The  Conunittee  draft  of  H.R.  4671  provides 
that  the  Water  Resources  Council,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, would  establish  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  any  impor- 
tation study.  The  Secretary  of  Interior,  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, would  use  these  guidelines  In  making  a 
reconnaissance  study  of  an  import  plan  by 
December  31.  1969.  Unless  the  plaji  proved 
obviously  iufeaslble.  the  Secretary  would  then 
proceed  with  a  feasibility  study  to  be  com- 
pleted   by    December    31,    1971. 

CONCLUSION 

with  this  as  a  background,  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  Governor  Clifford  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming, 
on  August  2.  1966.  in  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
previously  given  support  of  H.R.  4671.  saying: 

"The  gradual  erosion  of  .  .  .  basic  prin- 
ciples through  the  process  of  ensuing  ne- 
gotiation and  compromise  has  been  a  source 
of  increasing  concern  to  me.  The  corner- 
stone of  our  original  position  wus  that  con- 
currently with  any  congressional  author- 
ization of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  or  any  of  its  component  parts,  there 
also  be  authorized  a  project  or  projects  to 
import  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
from  sources  outside  the  natural  drainage 
area  of  the  Colorado  River  system'.  Tills  re- 


quirement has  now  eroded  to  the  point  where 
all  that  is  required  is  a  study  of  the  impor- 
tation question  and  even  the  procedures 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  bill  for  making 
this  study  would  appear  to  be  so  cumber- 
some and  difficult  to  implement  that  there 
Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  study 
could  be  adequately  executed  within  the  time 
limits  provided  in  the  bill. 


"Wyoming  Is  vitally  concerned  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  should  not  interfere  with 
our  right  to  the  use  of  water  allocated  to 
use  under  the  terms  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compacts  Water  supply  studies  on  the  Col- 
orado River  indicate  that  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  water  in  the  natural  drainage  area 
of  the  Colorado  River  to  permit  fulfillment 
of  all  of  the  commitments  under  the  various 
compacts  now  in  effect.  Consequently,  it 
seems  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  Im- 
portation of  water  into  the  basin  If  all  states 
are  to  be  permitted  the  use  of  waters  to 
•which   they  are  rightfully  entitled. 

"All  of  the  assurances  in  the  world  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  compact  allocations 
to  Wyoming  will  be  rendered  ineffective  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  meet  these 
commitments. 

"(Therefore)  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
lend  my  continued  support  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  its  present  form." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  cannot  .support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Harrison  1  becau.se  I  am  in  agreement 
with  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do: 
that  is,  to  provide  assurance  that  in  the 
future  the  upper  basin  States  will  have 
available  7.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  as 
anticipated  by  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact and  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  feasi- 
bility  study  and  report  on  a  plan   for 
augmenting  the  river  by  4  million  acre- 
feet  instead  of  2.5  million  acre-feet.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional water  made  available  by  augmen- 
tation must  be  repaid.  Until  the  upper 
basm  States,  and  particularly  Wyoming, 
are  fui'ther  along  with  development  of 
the  water  already  apportioned  to  them. 
I  do  not  believe  we  arc  ready  to  ask  for 
a  feasibility  study  covering  an  additional 
1.5  million  acre-feet.  I  would  point  out 
that  subsection  (a)   of  section  201  pro- 
vides  authority   for  reconnaissance  in- 
vestigations and  report  covering  the  mat- 
ter involved  in  this  amendment.  I  would 
also  ixiint  out.  in  the  event  that  it  has 
been  overlooked  by  my  friend  from  Wy- 
oming, that  if  2.5  million  acre-feet  annu- 
ally, or  even  1.7  or  1.8  million  acre-feet — 
the  amoimt  to  lake  care  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty — is  made  available  in  the 
lower  basin,  that  this  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  available  to  the  upper  basin 
States   an   additional   750.000    acre-feet 
annually. 

In  addition,  there  are  flaws  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  As  written,  the 
study  would  provide  for  the  entire  4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  being  available  below  Lee 
FeriT.  Also,  even  with  4  million  acre-feet 
of  new  water  available,  we  cannot  assure 
the  deliveries  of  water  provided  for  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  very  much  that 
Wyoming  has  not  been  able  to  give  its 
support  to  this  legislation  because  I  be- 


lieve its  rights  are  fully  protected  and 
that  it  will  receive  extensive  benefits  from 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  3300. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  a  few  minutes  when  another  amend- 
ment is  proposed.  The  only  difficulty  at 
the  present  time  that  we  have  in  the  up- 
per basin — and  this  is  true  in  Colorado,  it 
is  true  in  Wyoming,  and  it  is  true  in 
Utah— that  we  do  not  have  planning  re- 
ports ready  that  have  gone  through  the 
reconnaissance  survey,  and  feasibility 
survey  procedures,  and  available  here 
for  the  consideration  of  this  committee 
at  this  time.  That  is  our  dif!iculty. 

Wyoming  docs  not  have  any.  I  under- 
stand their  po.sition.  No  one  in  Congress 
during  the  last  20  years  has  worked 
harder  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  than  I  have.  I  am  just  sorry 
that  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reluc- 
tantly I  go  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  in  his  reluctant  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  for  the  rca.sons 
he  has  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  IMr.  Harrison  I. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SAYLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
Page  55,  line  12:  After  "(4)".  strike  out 
"Hooker   Dam",    and   Insert   "Conner   Dam". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  matters  of  controversy  in  this  legisla- 
tion involves  the  site  of  a  dam  to  store 
the  waters  given  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  this  bill.  If  there  is  augmenta- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  18,000  acre- 
feet.  If  there  is  further  augmentation  in 
the  river,  then  they  are  entitled  to  an 
additional  30,000  acre-feet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  construction  at  the 
Hooker  site  of  a  dam  high  enough  to 
store  the  amount  of  water  allocated  in 
this  bill  to  New  Mexico  would  result  in 
the  backing  of  slack  reservoir  water 
across  land  within  the  Gila  primitive 
area,  which  is  subject  to  review  for  fu- 
ture inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system,  and  through  the 
Gila  Gorge  some  9  miles  within  the  Gila 
wilderness  area. 

The  Gila  wilderness  area  is  one  of 
54  units  of  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  established  by  the  Con- 
gress just  4  years  ago,  by  hieans  of  the 
Wilderness  Act — Public  Law  88-577 — "to 
secure  for  the  American  people  of  pres- 
ent and  future  .venerations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness." 
Through  the  leadership  of  the  late  Aldo 
Leopold,  it  also  was  the  first  wilderness 
established  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
United  States  in  1924.  It  should  not  be 
degraded  by  a  man-made,  unnatural  in- 
trusion as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 


If  the  Forest  Service  is  going  to  be  able 
to  fully  protect  the  Gila  wilderness  from 
nonconforming  u.ses  and  developments, 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  eliminate 
all  references  to  the  Hooker  site.  An 
alternative  damslte  downstream,  the 
Conner  site,  should  be  substituted  for 
the  Hooker  site  in  the  bill  to  avoid  this 
direct  threat  to  the  wilderness  area.  The 
phrase.  'Conner  Dam  or  suitable  alter- 
native,"  would  be  preferable  to  the  i)res- 
ent  language.  Many  members  of  the  lull 
coiniTiiltee  favored  this  language  c»ver  the 
present  language  of  H.R.  300.  wliich,  as  a 
minimum,  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  clear  man- 
date to  find  an  alternative  to  the  Hooker 
site. 

Daring  the  committee's  consideration 
of  this  iX)rtion  of  the  bill,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  adequate,  up-to-date  technical 
.studies  of  the  Hooker  project,  and  the 
most  feasible  alternatives  based  on  the 
provisions  of  the  current  legislation,  were 
lacking.  Because  the  Wilderness  Act  re- 
quires  a   determination    that   a   w:.ter- 
development  project  within  a  wilderness 
will    better    serve    the    interests   of    the 
United  States  than  will  its  denial,  and 
becau.se  the  necessary  study  had  not  been 
made   that   would   have   fumLshed   the 
facts  on  which  the  committee  could  iiave 
made  a  decision,  the  committee  amended 
the   bill   to   require   .such    a   study — the 
"Hooker   Dam   or   .suitable   alternative" 
language.    Tliis    amendment— while    it 
does  not  go  as  far  toward  eliminating 
Hooker  Dam  as  is  needed— intends  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study 
the  project,  taking  into  account  at  least 
the  following. 

First.  The   uses  to  which    the   water 
would  be  put  and  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
second,  comparative  advantages  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  providing  the  water, 
.such  as,  but  not  restricted  to,  reservoir 
storage  at  various  sites,  purification  of 
bracki-sh     water,    and    pumping     from 
underground  sources:   third,  means  for 
protecting  existing  water  rights;  fourth, 
damage    to    the    natural    environment, 
wildlife,  and  scenic   resources,  particu- 
larly those  public  lands  within  the  wil- 
derness  area   and   primitive   area;    and 
fifth,  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
other  costs  of  dams  at  the  Hooker  site, 
Conner  site,  and  other  suitable  sites,  or 
other  alternative  water  supply  methods. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  other 
wilderness  areas  will  be  in  great  jeopardy 
if   a   reservoir   and   associated   develop- 
ments are  permitted  in  this  unit  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
I    understand    that,    in    Montana,    the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  plans  to  flood 
out  part  of  the  Bob  Manshall  wilderness 
area  by  a  dam  on  the  Sun  River.  Also  in 
Montana,  the  proposed  Glacier  View  Dam 
would  flood  irreplacable  wilderness  lands 
in  Glacier  National  Park.  Plans  exist  to 
construct   water-development   projects 
that  would  invade  the  Flat  Tops  wilder- 
ness  in   Colorado,  the  High   Uintas  in 
Utah,  and  primitive  areas  in  Idaho.  The 
Hooker  Dam  propo-sal  is  a  test  case.  I  be- 
lieve it  marks  a  crisis  iJ.  the  history  of 
wilderness   preservation   in   the   United 
States.  An  alternative   to  Hooker  Dam 
can  and  must  t»c  found. 
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An  excellent  summarj'  of  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  Hooker  Dam  on  the  GUa 
wilderness,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the 
alternative  Conner  site,  was  published 
recently  by  the  Wilderness  Society,  a  re- 
siJected  national  conservation  organiza- 
tion, which  with  other  national  consen-a- 
tion  groups  strongly  opposes  the  au- 
thorization of  this  dam.  I  "quote  part  of 
its  report : 

The  Hooker  project  would  destroy  extraor- 
diniu-lly  scenic  wilderness  lands  and  miles  of 
wilderness  river,  eliminate  slgniflcant  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  habitat,  and  obstruct  access 
to  the  wilderness  by  foot  and  horrsehaclc. 

The  GUa  River  Canyon  In  the  Hooker  Res- 
ervoir area  is  steep  and  narrow,  strictly  llmit- 
In?  use  of  the  reservoir  for  recreational  pur- 
p)oses.  Precipitous,  rocky  terrain  would  make 
a  recreation  access  road  to  the  reservoir  very 
expensive  to  build.  Few  locations  on  the  steep 
slopes  around  the  reservoir  would  allow  ade- 
quate campground,  parking,  or  boat-launch- 
ing facilities.  An  alternate  dam  site  down- 
stream— the  Conner  site — would  provide  ad- 
ditionai  recreational  facilities  without  de- 
s*.-'  'Ving  wildstaess  values. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  Congress 
si.^uld  accept  the  judgment  it  made  in 
1964  when  it  placed  the  Gila  wilderness 
In  the  wilderness  system,  and  should  not 
now  authorize  a  reser\'oir  project  which 
will  invade  the  Nation's  first  wilderness 
and  set  a  pattern  for  other  invasions  of 
■the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
Sv>tem  in  the  future. 

This  amendment  provides  the  alterna- 
tive damsite,  which  is  Conner  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which,  in  turn,  will  both  pro- 
vide New  Mexico  with  its  water  and  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  and  move  the 
aci  -ption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  LTDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-'-  :--!'.'man  yield .' 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  sure  I  understand  what  is  at  stake 
here,  because  there  has  been  some  pub- 
lic discussion,  and  the  Members  have 
had  some  commimication  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
a  similar  bill,  contained  a  flat  unquali- 
fied authorization  for  construction  of 
Hooker  Dam  which  would  have  caused 
.some  invasion  of  the  wilderness  area, 

Mr  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  UDALL.  In  the  House  committee, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  changed 
that  flat  authorization — and  the 
amendment  was  adopted — to  an  author- 
ization for  Hooker  Dam  "or  a  suitable  al- 
ternative," The  committee  report  directs 
the  Secretar>'  to  study  this  again,  to 
take  the  outdated  studies  and  bring*  them 
up  to  date,  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  Is  an  alternative  for  Hooker  Dam. 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  UDALL,  Is  it  not  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  the  good  people  who 
represent  New  Mexico  in  this  Congress 
are  willing  that  such  a  study  be  made, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  invade  the  wild- 
erness area  unless  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary? 

Mr  SAYLOR,  That  is  correct.  Both 
the  distingtiished  gentlemen  from  New 
Mexico  who  serve  in  the  House  have  so 
assured  me,  and  I  understand  the  same 


assurance  has  been  given  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
that  State. 

Mr.  UDALL.  So  the  pending  bill  as 
now  written  will  make  sure  there  is  a 
further  study  and  leaves  final  resolu- 
tion further  down  the  line? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  UDALX..  The  only  difference  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  zis  I  under- 
stand it — and  he  also  wants  a  study  and 
wants  a  decision  at  a  later  time  and  he 
wants  the  Secretary  to  look  at  all  the 
alternatives  and  bring  the  estimates  in — 
is  the  gentleman  suggests  that  the  lan- 
guage read  "Connor  Dam"  or  suitable 
alternative  so  the  tlie  emphasis  is  pointed 
there  rather  than  at  Hooker  Dam  as 
these  studies  begin.  Is  this  exactly  it? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  This  is  exactly  just  what 
this  amendment  does. 

Mr,  UDALL.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  not 
really  arguing  about  anything  of  any 
great  substance,  that  either  the  language 
the  committee  put  in  the  bill  or  the 
language  of  the  amendment  will  do  es- 
sentially the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  may  come  out  to  the 
same  end.  I  just  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  so  the  Secretaries  will 
not  think  they  are  directed  to  look  at 
Hooker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Saylor 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SA"YLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia. 

Mr/  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  statement  and 
feeling,  and  also  the  asstirance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  UdallI 
that  this  committ.ce.  from  which  the  bill 
came,  and  this  House  itself  is  serious  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  absolutely  and 
completely  that  the  investigation  will  be 
made  so  that,  when  whatever  is  built  in 
New  Mexico,  it  is  built  wherever  it  can 
be  built  with  the  very  least  detriment  to 
any  of  the  scenic  opportimities  of  that 
State. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing this  out.  I  would  like  to  get  it  on  the 
Record  in  triple  clarity  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  when  it  makes 
this  study,  is  to  make  a  most  serious 
evaluation  and  a  most  serious  attempt 
to  get  this  installation  away  from  that 
portion  of  the  Hooker  site  to  which  the 
conservationists  object. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  would  like  to  raise  one  more 
point  of  clarification  and  make  legisla- 
tive history  in  the  event  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  is  adopted. 

The  committee  took  the  view — and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  and 
it  is  so  indicated  in  the  report^ — that  if 
the  studies  are  carried  out.  under  the 
language  now  in  the  bill.  Connor  Dam 
might  well  be  the  alternative  for  Hooker 
Dam.  Does  the  gentleman  intend  in  his 


amendment  that  if  no  other  site  can  be 
found,  if  there  is  no  other  feasible  way 
to  do  it,  under  language  of  his  amend- 
ment conceivably  Hooker  Dam  could  be 
an  alternative  for  Connor  Dam? 
Mr.  SAYLOR  This  is  correct. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SAYLOR,  I  would  hope  this  would 
not  occur,  but  it  is  perfectly  within  the 
realm  of  ijo.ssibility, 

Mr.  UDALL,  Then,  if  the  members  of 
the  Committee  please,  I  suggest  ai;ain 
we  are  not  really  arguing  over  any  mat- 
ter of  great  substance.  In  either  event 
there  will  be  a  ,'^tudy  There  will  be  a  final 
look  at  this.  There  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity, when  appropriations  are  sought,  to 
review  this  matter  once  again,  regard- 
less of  the  decision  which  is  made. 

So  I  would  prefer  and  I  would  suggest 
that  in  this  situation  we  stay  with  the 
committee  and  we  stay  with  the  people 
of  New  Mexico. 

I  want  to  commend  their  leaders  in 
this  House  and  in  the  other  bodj'  for  the 
attitude  they  have  taken  on  this  matter. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  national  publicity 
about  this.  But  New  Mexico  has  .said. 
"We  do  not  want  to  invade  the  wilder- 
ness. We  hope  there  is  an  alternative. 
We  hope  that  another  way  can  be  found 
to  do  this  job." 

In  this  situation,  where  there  is  no  real 
distinction  between  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  and  the  language  of  the  bill, 
I  hope  this  committee  will  stay  with  New 
Mexico.  We  do  not  have  to  have  this 
argument  now.  We  can  settle  it  later, 
down  the  line. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  ? 

Mr.  UDALL,  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr,  SAYLOR,  I  did  not  want  to  bring 
this  matter  up.  but  the  eentleman  called 
our  attention  to  the  question  of  stick- 
ing with  the  committee.  If  the  Members 
will  look  at  the  committee  report,  they 
will  find  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  objected,  and  .signed  views 
asking  that  this  be  changed.  So  if  the 
Members  want  to  stick  with  the  com- 
mittee they  will  adopt  my  amendment, 
Mr,  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  number  who  signed  the 
separate  views.  Let  me  say  one  more 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
have  been  concerned  about  commimica- 
tions  from  conser\-ation  groups  on  this 
amendment. 

Most  of  the  Members  received  the 
other  day  a  brochure  from  a  Sierra 
Club  and  a  letter.  In  that  letter  the 
Sierra  Club  does  not  ask  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  they  would  be  happy 
with  it.  but  they  do  not  ask  for  it.  What 
they  ask  is: 

I  hope  you  will  seek  assurance  from  the 
sponsors  of  H.R,  3300  that  there  will  be  a 
diligent  search  for  a  suitable  alternative — 
one  that  will  take  full  account  of  the  values 
of  the  GUa  River  and  the  Wilderness, 

The  New  Mexico  members  have  given 
that  assurance  in  letters  to  the  Members 
of  the  Hotise,  The  committee  has  given 
that  assurance.  I  give  that  assurance. 
The  gentleman  from  California  gives 
that  assurance. 

I  would  hope,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  members  of  this  Committee  would 
stay  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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Insular  Affairs  in  the  way  we  wrote  the 
bill  as  it  finally  came  to  the  floor,  regard- 
less of  the  matter  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman   from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr,  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I.  too,  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  was  our  intention  there 
would  be  a  full  and  fair  and  clear  study 
of  the  situation. 

Whether  the  wording  i-esults  in  either 
Hooker  or  Conner  at  this  ixiint  I  do  not 
believe  is  too  material,  other  than  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  a  full  and  fair 
and  thorough  .study. 

I  might  al.so  comment,  it  is  refi-esh- 
ing  to  find  that  here  is  one  question  on 
which  we  can  agree,  that  there  should 
be  studies,  without  opposition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  whole  matter  will 
go  to  conference,  anyhow.  It  may  come 
out  without  cither  name,  is  that  true? 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  entirely  possible. 
I  suspect  one  of  the  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  will  have  .something  to  .say  in 
that  conference. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  was  .some  collo- 
quy here  about  sticking  with  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  which  side  is 
'.vhich;  all  I  hope  is  that  the  Members 
of  this  great  body  will  .stick  with  Johnny 
Walker.  It  is  impoitant  to  the  i>eople  of 
New  Mexico. 

Above  all.  it  is  important  that  we  get 
at  the  truth  of  this  matter. 

I  know  that  if  my  dear  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  could  actually  see  the  site 
where  we  propose  to  build  this  dam  he 
would  agree  with  me,  a.s  far  as  the  wil- 
derness IS  concerned, 

I  have  seen  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  lived  in  that  very  county. 

Some  !>eople  say  this  is  a  wonderful 
habitat  we  are  getting  ready  to  spoil.  I 
have  seen  pictures  in  the  past  few  days 
of  beautiful  greenery,  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  I  can  take  a  color  camera 
and  go  almost  any  place,  and  and  biing 
back  beautiful  picttires. 

We  are  proud  of  our  beautiful  New 
Mexico  scenery-.  But  this  area  which 
would  be  intmdated  is  on  the  edge  of 
400.000  acres  of  beautiful  .sceneiw.  which 
would  be  even  more  beautiful  if  there 
were  enough  water  to  allow  some  green- 
ery to  grow.  There  used  to  be  some  wild 
eame  in  the  area,  but  even  the  wild 
creatures  need  water  to  survive. 

What  we  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  see 
to  it  that  we  can  make  a  game  habitat 
out  of  this  beautiful  place  these  i>eople 
are  talking  about.  Unfortmiately.  I  do 
not  have  the  time  today  to  discuss  this 
fullj',  I  do  have  some  pictures  here  that 
I  would  like  to  show  you  to  illustrate  how 
desolate  this  country  is.  As  I  stated  yes- 
terday and  as  other  conservationists  have 
stated  publicly,  water  is  New  Mexico's 
lifcblood.  It  might  not  mean  ioo  much 
to  the  people  in  San  Francisco  or  New 


York  who  have  never  seen  this  spot  and 
who  talk  .so  much  and  so  long  about  des- 
ecrating this  wonderful  place  and  what 
a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  do  that,  I  say  to 
them  that  if  they  would  only  come  and 
look  at  it,  they  would  understand  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  talking  about 
450  acres,  or  approximately  that,  versus 
400.000  acres.  It  is  not  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  and  it  is  not  going  to  ruin 
the  wilderne.ss,  but  it  will  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  people  who  live 
down  there.  They  have  been  dreaming  of 
this,  as  I  said  yesterday,  .since  1916. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  talk- 
ing about  changing  a  name  here.  I  want 
to  assure  everyone  in  this  body  and  those 
people  from  tlie  New  York  'Hmes  and  the 
people  fiom  the  Sierra  Club  and  Mr. 
David  Brower  that  we  want  it  studied. 
al.so.  Tliat  is  the  rea.son  why  we  agreed 
to  it.  That  is  the  rea.son  why  we  have 
compromised.  We  have  tried  to  be  real- 
istic about  it.  We  have  gone  along  with 
every  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to 
us.  because  we  want  this  so  badly.  Now 
all  of  a  .sudden— and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why,  but  all  of  a  sudden— we  are 
doing  a  terrible  thing  here  and  we  have 
to  change  it  from  Hooker  to  Conner. 
Why  .should  we  do  that  if  we  are  going 
to  .study  it?  I  give  you  my  word,  if  there 
is  a  better  place  to  put  this  dam.  whether 
it  be  called  Hooker  or  Sierra  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called.  I  want  to  as.sure 
you  that  we  want  it  put  in  the  best  place. 
We  do  not  w  ant  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
unless  w-e  have  to. 

For  many  years  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  wilderness  bill  and  still  am.  So  I  am 
not  a  Johnny-come-lately  as  far  as  this 
wilderness  matter  is  concerned.  I  am 
just  as  sincere,  and  perhaps  more  .so, 
than  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are  writ- 
ing about  it.  but  who  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  remarks  as  far  as 
the  Forest  Service  is  concerned  in  the 
report.  The  Forest  Service  is  not  oppos- 
ing the  Hooker  site.  In  a  letter  dated 
October  13.  1967,  to  Col,  Heniy  Zeller  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  Mr,  William  Hurst,  the 
regional  forester  of  the  Southwest  re- 
ion,  wrote: 

Based  upon  the  study  and  findings  thus 
far  m.ade.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  admin- 
istrative problems  created  by  the  reservoir 
(Hooker)  can  be  worked  out  and  that  the 
dam  can  be  constructed  and  the  reservoir 
created  with  only  a  minimum  adverse  impact 
on  the  wilderness  and  the  primitive  area. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  WALKER,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  New 
Mexico  we  have  conser\^ation  groups, 
I  shall  quote  Jon  Little,  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  Wildlife  and  Conservation 
Association,  the  largest  and  oldest  con- 
servation organization  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  with  a  membership  in  excess 
of  2,000, 

Mr,  Chairman.  Mr.  Little  states  as 
follows : 

It  is  poor  conservation  to  advocate  a  down- 
stream dam  site.  This  site  would  waste  6.000 
acre-feet  of  water,  even  more  with  evapora- 
tion. Conservation  is  the  wise  use  of  natural 
resources  ac  opposed  to  the  wasteful  use.  Our 
association    has    tried    to    be    realistic.    We 


weighed  the  loss  of  the  wilderness  iigalnst  the 
benefit  to  the  public  the  dam  would  bring. 
Our  association  is  for  the  dnm — our  associa- 
tion is  for  the  Hooker  Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  undeitake  to 
talk  a  little  louder,  but  it  is  almo.sl  im- 
ixi.ssible  for  me  to  talk  much  louder  As 
the  members  of  the  Committee  know.  I 
do  not  come  dowm  in  the  well  of  the 
House  very  often.  When  I  do  I  think  I 
am  si)eaking  words  of  wisdom,  at  least 
I  would  hope  they  are,  especially  since 
they  are  not  coming  from  me  but  are 
coming  from  a  great  conservationist  who 
believes  in  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  to  quote  Mr. 
Little,  I  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  df<m  would  lloixi  only  4.S0  nrros  ol 
the  400,000-plus  acre  wilderness  T'le  iwrtlon 
of  the  wilderness  Hooded  would  be  on  the 
periphery,  not  in  the  wilderness  heart 
Water  iii  New  Mexico  is  our  life's  blood 

Said  Little: 

H  we  can  get  18,000  acre-feet  this  means 
Jobs,  water  to  drink,  water  for  industry.  ;iJid 
recreational  benefits  would  be  most  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Little  went  on  to  say  that  other 
conservationists  feel  this  dam  would  .set 
a  precedent.  He  said: 

If  we  believed  it  would  endanger  the  wil- 
derness system,  we  would  have  to  oppose  il. 
We  do  regret  the  .small  invasion  of  the  Gila 
wilderness.  However,  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  Hooker  Project  far  outweigh  this  Invu- 
sion.  We  believe  that  advocating  the  down- 
stream Connor  site  as  an  alternative  to  ;id- 
vocating  flooding  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  Gila  wilderness  is  poor  conservation  We 
believe  that  conservation  Is  the  wisest  po.ssl- 
ble  use  of  our  natural  resources  Tliercfore. 
we  have  tried  to  exercise  responsible  conser- 
vation by  recognizing  the  benefits  of  t'le 
Hooker  Project  over  the  unfortunate,  but 
minute,  inundation  of  wilderness. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  see  that 
we  in  New  Mexico  also  have  our  conser- 
vationists. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Sav- 
LORl,  and  my  other  dear  friends  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  that  we  too  arc 
willing  to  study  and  compromise.  We  are 
tiding  to  be  realistic.  We  are  for  this 
study  to  be  undertaken  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior— 
whomever  he  may  be — chooses  to  do  so. 
Whatever  decision  he  makes  we  shall 
follow.  If  it  is  his  determination  Hooker 
is  the  best  place,  that  is  what  we  want. 
But  I  ask  you  to  defeat  this  amendment 
because  it  is  not  only  undesirable,  but 
unnecessary.  The  committee  language,  as 
written.  a.ssures  that  all  ixitential  sites 
will  be  considered.  Tlie  amendment 
would  delete  from  consideration  the 
Hooker  site.  If  it  is  found  that  .some  other 
site  would  be  better,  then  I  will  be  for  it. 

Mr,  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is.  of  course,  with  no 
wisdom  that  anyone  says  we  can  \iolate 
a  rule  without  creating  a  precedent. 

Of  course,  the  invasion  of  the  wilder- 
ness area  will  create  a  precedent— there 
cannot  be  any  argument  about  that. 

Tlie  discussion  we  have  had  seems  to 
circumvent  the  point  which  is  really  at 
issue.  It  is  obviotis  that  most  people  be- 
lieve the  Hooker  site  is  the  site  where 
the  dam  should  be  built,  and  where  it  un- 
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d  v.ibw>d!v  'A-ill  b^  b:ii:t  but  we  are  here 
art;  an g  ab<->'it  ^-ttj^  v':'-^ia3e,  or  about  the 
name  of  a  dam.  And  I  am  somewhat 
n mazed  by  all  of  this  argument  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  great 
conservationist  from  that  great  State  of 
New  Mexico,  uho  only  a  few  years  aeo 
aiEjued  and  pleaded  with  the  Members  of 
b',Lh  Houses  of  the  Con^jress  to  create  a 
65-mil!ion-acre  wilderness  system  which 
would  be  inviolate  to  any  kind  of  activity 
of  any  sort  which  might  alter  it^  char- 
a  t'  r  The  same  conservationist  who 
•*  :i^-.td  that  fight  at  that  tune  is  now  the 
f..  -:  :.e  to  come  in  and  create  a  prece- 
d-  :.:  in  undoing  the  Wilderness  Act. 

M:  Chairman,  if  this  matter  is  of  no 
^:  .i:  ^_:.„::a;.ce  we  might  as  well  go 
a.,:.-  x;-..  :;..  A;nendment  of  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  P-  :  p..-yivania.  £Uid  at  least  give 
some  empr.a^;-;  to  trying  to  protect  the 
wilderness  system.  If  those  studies  then 
show  after  proper  emphasis,  that  the 
HLXjker  site  is  the  proper  site  where  a 
dam  should  be  built,  the  fight  will  have 
beer,  fought  and  the  battle  will  have  been 
lost  by  those  who  wanted  to  preserve  the 
wilderness,  but  nothing  will  be  lost  for  the 
project  which  we  are  debating  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorJ. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Ciiai.-TTian  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Saylor  and 
Mr.  Udall. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  45.  noes 
89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ULL\L\N.  Mr,  Chaii'man,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  direct  some  questions  to  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado   !Mr.  Aspin.\ll1. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  the  gentleman 
has  acted  with  his  usual  fairness  and 
impartiality  in  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  today.  I 
vei-y  much  commend  him  for  the  position 
he  took  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
that  was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  which  cai-ried.  and  fui-ther 
by  his  strong  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask, 
referring  now  to  sections  (b)  and  (o  of 
section  201.  title  n,  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  expenditures  of  moneys 
authorized  in  this  bill. 
In  section  ic*  it  says: 

The  Secretary  shaU  prep.ire  a  feasibility 
report  on  a  plaji  which  shows  the  most 
economical  means  of  augmenting  the  water 
supply  available  In  the  Colorado  River  below 
Lee  Ferry  by  two  and  one-half  million  acre- 
fee;  annually. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no 
moneys  shall  be  expended  for  any  study 
beyond  the  2' 2  million  acre-feet.  Is  that 
right.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  is  correct;  2 '2  million 
acre- feet  is  the  maximum. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  the  maximum 
that  they  can  study.  Does  that  limitation 
also  refer  to  the  reconnaissance  study 
that  is  being  authorized  in  section    b  >  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  With  this  particular 
pij)ject.  that  does. 

But  I  would  advise  my  colleague  tliat 
this  does  not  prohibit  the  Secretary  in 
his  general  authority  to  make  recon- 
naissance surveys  as  he  is  making  in  my 
colleagues  State  and  as  he  is  making 
in  my  Stete  at  the  present  time  after  he 
has  received  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion and  the  moneys  through  the  general 
appropriations  process. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  I  am  sp>ecifically 
referring  to  is  this:  He  will  come  back 
before  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
and  make  the  report  as  he  is  directed  to 
do  and  the  first  report  will  be  a  recon- 
naissance reports? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  When  he  makes  that  re- 
port, is  it  within  his  scope  to  come  back 
and  say.  Tt  is  not  feasible  in  our  judg- 
ment to  import  water  from  the  Coliunbia 
River  in  the  amount  of  2  "-i  million  acre- 
feet,  but  in  our  studies  we  have  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  feasible  to  make 
such  importation  at  the  figure  of.  say  6 
million  acre-feet." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  under  this  feasi- 
bility report.  He  would  have  to  get  an- 
other authority  from  the  Congress  and 
from  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  Then  the  language  of  tliis 
bill  is  quite  clear  in  that  it  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  funds  only  for  studies 
limited  to  2 '-2  million  acre-feet? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

.\MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SAT1.0R 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor;  On 
page  78.  line  10:  Strike  aU  of  section 
501.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section 
501  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  501.   (a)    In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the    Animas-La  Plata    Federal    reclamation 
project,     Colorado-New     Mexico     and     the 
Dolores   Federal    reclamation    project,    Colo- 
rado,   as    partlclpaUng    projects    imder    the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
105:   43  U.S.C.  620).  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion    of    planning    reports    on    other 
p.irticipating    projects,     subsection     (2)     of 
section    1    of    said    Act    is    hereby    further 
"amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Pine  River 
extension  ".'and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Auimas-La  Plata,  Dolores".  SecUon  2 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended   by 
deleting  the  words  "Parsliall,  Troublesome. 
Rabbit  Ear.  Tomichl  Creek,  East  River,  Ohio 
Creek.  Dolores.  Fruit  Growers  Extension,  Ani- 
mas-La  Plata"  and  inserting  after  the  words 
"Yellow  Jacket"   the   words  "Basalt,   Middle 
Park    (Including    the    Troublesome.    Rabbit 
Ear,  and  Azure  units).  Upper  Giuinlson  (in- 
cluding   the    East   River.    Ohio   Creek,    and 
Tomicki    Creek    units).    Lower    Yampa    (in- 
cluding   the    Juniper    and    Great    Northern 
units).  Upper  Yampa  (Including  the  Hayden 
Mesa,  Wessels,  and  Toponiis  units)  '.  and  by 
inserting  after  the  word  'Sublette  '  the  words 
"(including  the  Kendall  Reservoir  on  Green 
River   and   a  diversion   of   water   from   the 


Green  River  to  the  North  Platte  River  Itesin 
in  Wyoming  I,  UUitah  unit  and  Ute  Indian 
unit  of  the  Central  Utah,  San  Juan  County 
(Utah).  Price  River.  Grand  County  (Utahi, 
Ute  Indian  unit  extension  of  the  Central 
Utah.  Gray  Canyon,  and  Juniper  (Utah)  ', 
The  amount  which  section  12  of  said  Act  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriated  is  hereby  further 
inneased  by  the  sum  of  $170,000,000  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, by  reason  of  changes  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  construc- 
tion involved.  This  .viditional  s\im  shall  be 
available  solely  for  the  construction  of  the 
projects  herein  authorized. 

•  lb)  The  Animas- La  Plata  Federal  rccla- 
mntion  project  shall  be  constructed  and  op- 
er.ited  in  substantial  accordance  with  tlie 
engineering  plans  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  May  4,  1966,  and  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment 436.  Eighty-ninth  C  ingress:  Prorided, 
That  the  project  construction  of  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata  Federal  refUmatlon  project  shall 
not  be  undertaken  until  und  unless  tlie 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  shall 
have  ratified  the  following  compact  to  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given: 

•  'ANIMAS-LA   PLATA   PROJECT  COMPACT 

'  Tlie  state  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  In  order  to  implement  the  op- 
eration of  tlie  Animas-La  Plata  Federal 
Reclamation  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
a  proposed  participating  project,  under  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  .\ct  (70  Stat. 
105 ) .  and  being  moved  by  considerations  of 
interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude 
a  compact  for  tliese  purposes  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 
"  'Article  I 

'•  .\.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the 
La  Plata  and  Amnias  River  .-systems,  includ- 
ing rettirn  How  to  the  La  Plata  River  from 
Animas  River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New 
Mexico  under  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal 
Reclamation  Project  shall  Ije  valid  and  of 
equal  priority  with  those  rights  granted  by 
decree  of  the  Colorado  state  courts  for  the 
uses  of  water  in  Colorado  for  that  project, 
providing  such  uses  In  New  Mexico  are  within 
the  allocation  of  water  made  to  that  state 
by  articles  in  and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact   (G3  Stat.  31). 

"  'B.  Tlie  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be 
construed  to  \iliate  paragraph  A  of  this 
article. 

"Article  II 

"  'This  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  it  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.' 

"(CI  The  Secretary  .shall,  for  the  Animas- 
La  Plata.  Dolores,  and  Seedskadee  participat- 
ing projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  establish  the  nonexcess  irrigable 
acreage  for  which  any  single  ownership  may 
receive  project  water  at  one  hundred  and 
sixtv  acres  of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
other  land  classes. 

"(d)  The  words  'any  western  slope  appro- 
priations' contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  80, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  A'axiliary  Features",  shall  mean  raid  refer 
to  the  r.ppropriation  heretofore  made  for  the 
storage  of  water  in  Green  Mountain  Reser- 
voir, a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado;  and 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive 
defines  and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  para- 
graph (1) ,  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  or 


alter  any  rights  or  obligations  arising  under 
Senate  Document  Numbered  80  or  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado." 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Rbxtord,  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  one 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  adopted, 
but  I  have  offered  it  for  the  purjwse  of 
establishing  a  record. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  only 
two  projects  in  Colorado.  Tliey  are  the 
two  projects  which  have  been  approved 
and  on  which  favorable  reports  have 
been  received.  It  would  delete  from  the 
bill  the  three  projects  in  Colorado  on 
which  final  reports  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee. 

This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  that  we  have 
ever  authorized  legislation  for  projects 
before  favorable  reports  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Department.  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  would  be 
adopted.  It  would  have  some  startling 
effects.  It  might  save,  in  times  like  these, 
at  least  the  authorization  of  about  $150 
million,  and  it  would  be,  I  believe,  at 
this  time  a  sood  amendment  to  adopt. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  chairman 
of  the  committee,  if  he  cares  to  comment. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
if  I  started  to  reply  completely  to  the 
gentleman,  I  could  talk  for  a  long  time 
on  this  particular  matter,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  opposed  the  Colorado 
River  project,  which  was  authorized  in 
the  84th  Congress.  But.  as  soon  as  the 
measure  was  passed,  and  ever  since  then, 
he  has  been  doing  everj-thing  he  can  in 
order  to  make  it  a  crood  project.  I  wash 
to  congratulate  him  because  he  has  been 
very  cooperative  and  ver>'  consti-uctive. 
However,  on  this  particular  matter 
the  gentleman  is  not  entirely  correct.  I 
know  he  does  not  wish  to  mislead  us.  Tlie 
letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
reads  as  follows: 

In  summarv.  for  the  reasons  expressed 
above,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
favor  deferral  of  at  least  the  West  Divide. 
San  Miguel,  and  Dallas  Creek  projects  at  this 
time,  pending  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Water  Commission  and  completion 
of  its  review  of  related  water  problems. 

Of  course,  I  take  exception  to  that  be- 
cause these  projects  have  already  been 
considered.  They  already  have  planning 
reports.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken 
in  the  statement  that  we  do  not  have 
planning  reports.  We  do  have  them.  We 
have  a  favorable  ix)sition  so  far  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  concerned. 
?nd  we  have  favorable  benefit-to-cost 
ratios  in  accordance  with  the  formtila 
cun-ently  used. 

The  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  proceeds  further  to  state: 

We  believe  that  this  course  cf  action  will 
permit  water  developments  needed   at  this 
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time  in  the  Colorado  Basin  to  proceed,  but  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  Ijasis  for  thorough 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved and  a  recommended  program  that  will 
be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  Basin,  as  well 
as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleague  very 
briefly— and  I  shall  get  the  gentleman 
more  time  if  he  needs  it— Colorado  fur- 
nishes over  70  percent  of  all  the  water  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
the  first  1'^  million  acre-feet,  or  there- 
abouts, goes  to  Old  Mexico.  Tlie  next 
7'b  million  acre-feet  goes  to  the  lower 
basin. 

The  next  T'i  milion  acre-fcct  is  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  upper  basin.  Tliere 
has  never  been  this  much  water  on  an 
annual  average  in  the  basin  since  1922. 
So  what  the  upi3er  basin  stands  to  get  at 
the  present  time,  without  augmentation, 
is  probably  6  million  acre-feet. 

Let  me  give  some  other  facts.  The  up- 
I^er  basin  compact,  of  course,  provides 
that  51.75  percent  of  the  entitlement  of 
the  upper  basin  should  go  to  Colorado, 
and  11.25  percent  .should  go  tx)  New  Mex- 
ico, and  23  jiercent  should  go  to  Utah, 
and  14  percent  should  go  to  Wyoming, 
and  Arizona  v>ill  have  a  guarantee  of 
50,000  acre- feet  out  of  that  entitlement 
of  7'i  million  acre-feet. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act,  Colo- 
rado is  entitled  to  46  percent.  New  Mexico 
to  17  percent,  Utah  to  21.5  percent,  and 
Wvoming  to  15.5  percent. 

Colorado's  share  of  the  present  flow- 
age  of  the  river  since  1922,  based  on  an 
annual  figure,  is  approximately  3.1  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent  '  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ASPINALL)  Mr.  Saylor  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. » 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  Colorado 
was  using  approximately  1.8  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  in  1956.  That  leaves  ap- 
proximately these  1.3  million  acre-feet  of 
water  for  Colorado's  future  use.  Colo- 
rado's   authorization  .in    the    Colorado 
storage  project  for  water  use  was  only 
38,000  acre-feet  of  water.  We  stood  on 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  did  not 
complain.  But  we  went  to  work  imm.edi- 
ately  after  that  and  we  have  spent  Colo- 
rad(D  State  money  and  also  conservancy 
district's  money  of  about  $6  million  since 
1956  in  order  to  get  our  jiroject  studies 
and  investigations   undem-ay.   Most   of 
this   money   has   gone   into  Bureau   of 
Reclamation's  control.  So  what  we  have 
left  at  the  present  time  for  future  proj- 
ects is  approximately  818,000  acre-feet. 
Tills  iiroject.  the  Colorado  projects  in 
this  bill,  will  take  approximately  378.000 
acre-feet,  which  will  then  leave  Colorado 
about  440,000  acre-feet  for  future  devel- 
opment. 

As  I  tried  to  explain,  when  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  was  in  the  well, 
we  just  do  not  authorize  projects — we 
do  riot  study  them  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  respon- 
sible for  this  procedure  as  well  as  the 


rest  of  us— until  we  do  liave  planning  re- 
ports before  us.  We  do  have  planning 
reports  for  these  five  projects.  We  do 
have  the  OK  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
endeavored  to  kick  out  the  three  proj- 
ects, but  tills  was  their  way  of.  I  sup- 
po.se.  tiying  to  say  we  are  going  too  fast. 
We  are  not  going  too  fast.  With  the.se 
projects  we  vnll  not  be  using  one-half 
of  the  water  which  is  left  for  Colorado 
to  develop. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct 
this  question  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
full  committee:  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  schedule  or  program  as  to  when 
these  three  projects  might  be  built? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  give  the  gen- 
eral program,  as  I  said  yesterday.  Con- 
struction will  not  start,  in  accordance 
with  what  I  said  and  what  I  hope  is  the 
pr9vailing  feeling  in  the  Congress,  until 
after  this  war  emergency  is  over.  Then 
it  would  mean  that  two  or  throe  of  the 
projects  would  immediately  receive  some 
kind  of  .study  and  some  kind  of  investi- 
gation, leading  to  the  final  designs,  as 
my  colleague  understands.  Two  of  these 
projects  will  depend  urxin  future  deter- 
minations. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  had 
five  projects  authorized  in  Colorado  in 
Public  Law  485.  One  of  those  projects 
was  later  on  found  to  be  infeasible  with 
the  final  .study.  Tliis  might  happen  to 
some  of  the.se  projects,  but  this  makes 
the  record  that  the  SUte  of  Colorado  is 
entitled  to  proceed  with  its  entitlement, 
just  like  any  other  State  in  the  basin, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  do  it. 

Certain  of  these  projects  depend  on 
sale  of  municipal  water.  No  other  proj- 
ects can  start,  in  the  way  we  are  now 
operating  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
programs,  until  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts calling  for  repayment.  My  col- 
league understands  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
Mr.  S.\YLOR.  Is  what  the  chainnan 
of  the  full  committee  is  telling  us  then 
is  th.\t  even  though  there  are  five  proj- 
ects authorized  for  Colorado,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  at  lea.st  two  of  these  proj- 
ects may  never  proceed? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  not  put  it  like 
that.  I  would  say  that  this  then  would 
leave  it  up  to  Colorado  to  make  a  later 
determination  whether  other  projects 
are  more  feasible  and  more  desirable. 
Tliese  projects  are  all  good,  but  they 
have  to  be  paid  out  in  accordance  with 
reclamation  jiroject  procedures.  If  the 
users  are  not  there  to  pay  them  out.  they 
will  have  to  be  delayed  r.ccordingly. 

Of  cour.se,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  bv  mv  friend  from  Pcnnsylvan'a. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pcnn.sylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  5 
minutes,  and  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's indulgence. 

First  I  .should  like  to  commend  the 

chairman  of  this  great  committee   for 

bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  and 

to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  know  of  no  7.'ork  in  the  Congress 
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which  hnues  more  strongly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  generations  of  Americans  yet  to  be 

born  and  to  live  under  this  Government 
tiian  the  work  being  done  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  this  important  matter  of 
water. 

I  certainly  look  fon^-ard  to  this  Con- 
gress acting  affirmatively  on  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  committee. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  bring  to 
tilt-  consideration  of  this  committee  an 
augmentation  of  the  problem  of  water 
with  regard  to  another  facet  of  this  very 
important  field  and  its  place  in  the  life 
of  the  total  people  of  America. 

In  the  past  -Ae  know,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent we  live,  the  fact  that  people  do  not  go 
to  the  place  where  the  water  is.  Rather, 
the  economic  and  social  forces  determine 
where  people  will  be  collected,  and  there 
we  mu.st  bring  the  water.  We  have 
learned  thi.s. 

In  the  We.st  more  than  any  other  place 
we  have  had  this  history,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  bring- 
ing the  water  to  the  people  The  wise 
policies  of  this  Nation  generated  in  no 
small  respect  by  this  great  committee 
has  been,  to  husband  the  waters  we  have 
available,  to  distribute  them  and  to  use 
them,  where  they  will  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  of  its  people. 
But  to  conserve  well  and  to  use  wisely 
the  water  now  available  on  the  continent 
is  not  enough.  We  have  to  develop  new 
waters.  Therefore,  desalinization  of  sea 
water  is  most  important.  It  should  not 
be  in  place  of  but  should  go  along  with 
the  husbanding  of  and  the  distribution 
of  and  the  use  of  fresh  waters,  to  add  to 
these  the  waters  we  can  reclaim  from  the 
oceans 

So  long  as  7.5  to  80  percent  of  our 
people  are  withm  50  miles  of  the  ocean 
fronts,  good  sense  dictates  we  ought  to 
move  with  tiie  momentum  which  is  now 
available  to  us  in  utilizing  atomic  energy 
to  recapture  fresh  waters  from  the 
oceans 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  be 
derehct  in  moving  along  in  this  parallel 
path  of  developing  new  sources  of  water. 
This  Congress  has  favorably  acted  on 
a  proposal  for  a  desalinization  plant  at 
Bolsa  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Orange 
County  That  project  at  the  present  time 
does  have  some  problems  financially.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  pick  up  this  mat- 
ter, and  not  allow  it  to  be  slipped  into  the 
past  or  to  become  dormant,  or  to  lose  the 
momentum  in  this  particular  part  of  our 
program  I  hope  Congress  will  support  it 
and  encourage  it  I  certainly  hope  that 
tr.e  committee  will  keep  it  in  mind  as  a 
part  of  the  total  water  future  of  .\merica. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  what 
has  been  done,  and  I  certainly  hope  they 
will  also  go  forward  with  a  great  pro- 
gram, m  desalinization. 
I  thank  the  committee. 
Mr  EVERETT  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
,-tudying  the  comm.ttee  report  on  H,R. 
j300.  I  am  impressed  by  the  high  per- 
centage of  the  central  Arizona  project's 
costs  that  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  its  beneficiaries. 

Over  the  50-year  repayment  period, 
,S671  million  of  the  $779  million  cost  will 
be  returned  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
nonreturnable  costs,  only  14  percent  of 


the  total,  are  credited  to  general  public 
values  such  as  recreation,  flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  water  salvage,  and  wild- 
life refuges. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  every  year 
for  which  we  expect  no  direct  or  measur- 
able return  at  all.  so  I  am  glad  to  support 
this  bill  as  basically  an  investment  pro- 
pasal. 

I  am  informed  that  the  annual  benefits 
of  the  central  Arizona  project  alone  will 
be  582.537,000. 

The  central  part  of  Arizona  enjoys  a 
year-round  growing  season  where  melons, 
lettuce,  and  other  garden  vegetables  are 
produced  in  the  wintertime.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  United  States  imported  $65  mil- 
lion worth  of  such  produce.  So  this  Ari- 
zona project  can  be  a  factor  in  improving 
our  Nation's  presently  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  world  trade.  What- 
ever we  can  grow  here  at  home  we  would 
not  have  to  buy  from  foreign  nations. 

While  our  business  today  is  H.R.  3300, 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
mention  the  value  of  the  reclamation 
program  in  general  and  to  praise  the 
work  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  In  1966  irrigated  reclama- 
tion lands  produced  an  estimated  $1,7 
billion  worth  of  crops;  reclamation  proj- 
ects provided  40.5  billion  kilowatts  of 
electricity  which  returned  almost  $124 
million  to  the  Federal  Treasury;  and 
reclamation  reservoirs  supplied  589  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  for  municipal 
rnd  industrial  use  by  13.2  million  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  among  the  rather  few  things  on 
which  we  spend  money  that  actually  pro- 
duce wealth — increase  our  gross  national 
product — rather  than  consume  wealth 
with  no  direct  returns. 

And  if  we  could  measure  the  amount 
of  taxes  collected  and  traceable  to  the 
resources  made  available  by  such  proj- 
ects, the  story  would  be  even  more  im- 
pressively favorable. 

I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to  H,R 
3300  as  an  essential  and  sound  invest- 
ment   in    American    resource    develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  do  not  question  the  ultimate 
desirability  of  this  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect. I  do  very  strongly  question  the  wis- 
dom of  our  being  asked  to  consider  it  at 
this  time  of  fiscal  crisis.  At  the  verj' 
moment  of  clamor  for  billions  of  dollars 
of  cuts  in  Federal  spending,  we  are  now- 
presented  with  a  package  bearing  a  price 
tag  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  merely  an  au- 
thorization bill,  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  However,  history  should  teach  us 
that  authorized  spending  has  a  way  of 
becoming  actual  spending  before  long. 

We  need  a  sensible  concept  of  priori- 
ties, and  I  think  that  we  have  more 
urgent  and  pressing  needs  confronting 
us.  For  this  reason.  I  must  conclude  that 
I  cannot  support  the  pending  legislation 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  the  other  members  of  the  California 
delegation  in  support  of  H.R.  3300,  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Act, 

The  bill  represents  a  finely  balanced 
regional  compromise  over  the  division  of 


existing   but   grossly   inadequat«^wat€r 
resources. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  evei-y  pos- 
sible step  will  be  taken  to  assure  that 
a  suitable  alternative  to  the  Hooker  Dam, 
mentioned  in  the  committee's  bill,  can  be 
found. 

Just  4  years  ago,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  to  secure  for  the  American 
people  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  benefits  of  an  ciiduring  resource  of 
wilderness." 

The  Gila  Wilderness  Area,  which  was 
the  first  wilderness  established  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  United  States  in 
1924.  is  already  a  part  of  the  national 
wilderne.ss  preservation  system  estab- 
lished by  that  act.  The  Gila  Piimitive 
Area  is  subject  to  review  for  future  in- 
clusion in  the  system. 

The  Gila's  gentle  wilderness  is  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful.  Significant  parts  of 
it  would  be  destroyed  if  the  Hooker  Dam 
were  built. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  recog- 
nized the  need  to  find  a  .suitable  alterna- 
tive to  the  Hooker  Dam,  and  I  note  the 
strong  separate  views  they  filed  on  this 
matter  in  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill. 

I  think  our  decision  4  years  ago  to 
establish  a  wilderness  .system  was  .sound. 
I  think  evei->'  effort  should  be  made  to 
continue  the  preservation  of  these  wil- 
derness areas. 

I  support  the  bill  today  on  the  basis 
that  a  diligent  effort  will  be  made  to  save 
the  Gila  wilderness. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
130.se  HR   3300. 

AlthouKh  I  realize  that  this  bill  is  now 
to  some  degree  a  pious  declaration  of  in- 
tent, nevertheless,  I  believe  that  I  should 
express  my  reservations. 

I  describe  this  legislation  as  I  have  be- 
cause its  complicated  provisions  radi- 
cally limit  possible  expenditures  in  the 
next  few  years,  especially  when  one  con- 
templates the  political  and  physical 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  that 
time. 

It  is  my  judcnient,  therefore,  that 
even  though  we  are  not  appropriating 
funds  or  even  authorizing  immediately 
expendable  appropriations,  we  should 
not  in  tliis  time  when  expenditures  on 
programs  of  defense  and  social  welfare 
are  threatened  give  a  go-ahead  signal  to 
projectxS  of  the  magnitude  and  vagueness 
of  those  proposed  in  this  bill  which  in- 
volve the  ultimate  expenditure  of  SI. 28 
billion. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  con- 
.sider  m>'self  a  conservationist  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  that 
our  Nation  can  and  should  conserve  our 
natural  resources  by  the  elimination  of 
losses  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 
I  refer  to  all  of  our  natural  resources. 
but  at  this  time  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  the  water  resources.  I  note  with  .sat- 
isfaction that  H.R.  3300  provides  for  im- 
mediate and  meaningful  steps  to  con- 
sen-e  these  water  resources  and  further 
provides  for  investigation  and  imple- 
mentation of  further  water  consen-ation 
measures. 
More    specially    the    central    Arizona 


project  is  in  itself  a  conservation  meas- 
ure because  as  the  hydrologic  figures  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  clearly 
indicate,  in  the  absence  of  a  central  Ari- 
zona project,  there  will  be  periodic  spills 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  for  many  years 
in  the  future.  Water  flowing  to  the  gulf 
is  an  in-ecoverable  lo.ss.  The  existence 
of  a  ditch  diverting  from  Lake  Havasu 
would  pennit  the  capture  and  utUization 
of  such  spills  to  the  extent  of  the  capac- 
itv  of  the  aqueduct. 

Mr  Chaii-man,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  section  3300  gives  the  Secrctaiy 
authority    to    undertake    programs    for 
water    salvage    along    and    adjacent    to 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River 
and    for    ground-water    recovery.    Such 
programs  must  be  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
undisturbed  habitat  for  fish  and  wild- 
life, as  determined  by  the  Secretai-y.  The 
water     salvage     program     consists     of 
ground-water    recovery    in    the    Yuma 
Arizona  area  and  eradication  and  con- 
trol of   phrcatophytes  presently  cover- 
ing 42,000  acres  of  land  near  the  Col- 
orado River  which  consume  thousands 
of  acre-feet  of  water  each  year.  It  is 
estimated    that   the   total   salvage   pro- 
gram, when  combined  with  tlie  chan- 
nelization of  the  river  which  is  now  in 
progress  will  salvage  approximately  680.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  each  year.  Not  all 
of  these  measures  are  dependent  upon 
passage  of  H.R.  3300,  but  it  is  estimated 
that   the   water    salvage   measures   ex- 
pressly provided  in  H.R.  3300  will  con- 
serve 320,000  acre- feet  annually  in  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  along  the 
main  stem  of  the  river.  As  indicated  on 
page  64  of  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  $42,450,000   for  water  salvage  and 
recovery  has  been  included  in  the  cost 
estimates     for     the     central     Arizona 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  salvage  pro- 
visions of  section  306,  the  bill  requires 
In  section  304  ic)  that  each  contract 
under  which  water  is  provided  under  the 
central  Arizona  project  shall  require  that 
the  canals  and  distilbution  systems 
through  which  water  is  conveyed  after 
its  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractors  shall  be  provided  and  main- 
tained with  linings  adequate,  in  his 
judgment,  to  prevent  excessive  con- 
veyance losses. 

As  indicated  on  page  64  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  a  total  of  $30  million  has  been 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  for  the  construction  of  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  systems.  Section 
309(b)  authorizes  appropriations  of  an 
additional  $100,000  for  construction  of 
distribution  and  drainage  facilities. 

Within  the  central  Arizona  project 
area  itself  provision  is  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  dams:  Orme  Dam. 
Buttes  Dam.  Charleston  Dam,  and  Hook- 
er Dam.  In  the  case  of  Orrae  Dam  and 
Buttes  Dam.  the  flood  runoff  from  the 
drainage  area  tributary  to  the  Salt  and 
Gila  Rivers  respectively  below^  the  last 
point  of  control  on  each  stream  will  be 
impounded.  Under  present  conditions, 
this  flood  rmioff  spills  over  the  diversion 
dams  and  is  largely  wasted  in  the  sands 
of  the  riverbeds  below.  In  the  case  of 
Hooker  and  Charleston  Dams,  each  will 
impound  water  near  the  headwaters  of 


their  respective  streams  and  will  thereby 
reduce  the  channel  losses  between  the 
point  of  impoundment  and  the  next 
downstream  reservoir. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  potential  for  sal- 
vage contained  within  H.R.  3300  is  the 
IJOtcntial  offered  by  the  investigations 
and  plaiuiing  which  would  be  carried  for- 
ward pursuant  to  title  II.  As  therein  in- 
dicated, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will, 
within  the  framework  of  the  principles 
and  standards  established  by  the  Water 
Resource  Council,  investigate  and  recom- 
mend sources  and  means  of  supplying 
water  to  meet  the  current  and  antici- 
pated water  requirements  of  the  Colorado 
River  Ba.sin.  Tlie  bill  suggests  that  the 
Secretary  consider  desalination,  weather 
modification,  and  other  means.  Tlic  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  water  requirements 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  one  means. 

I  rather  think  that  the  end  result  of 
the  investigation  by  the  Secretary  will 
develop  that  there  should  be  a  combina- 
tion of  things  done  to  provide  the  requi- 
site water  resource.  While  the  act  does 
not  .specifically  mention  watershed  man- 
agement. I  feel  that  this  holds  a  tremen- 
dous potential  which  becomes  more  ap- 
parent when  it  is  recognized  that  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  alone  approximately  80 
million  acre-feet  of  water  falls  as  rain  or 
snow  but  of  this  amount,  only  2  million 
acre-feet  is  available  for  use.  Here  is  a 
potential  for  conservation  in  its  truest 
sen-se. 

If  we  can  develop  methods  to  decrease 
the  waters  lost  by  transpiration  and 
evaporation  from  nonbeneficial  plants 
and  land  areas  by  1  percent  of  the 
total  precipitation  on  the  State,  we  will 
have  saved  800.000  acre-feet  of  water. 
Desalination  is,  of  course,  water  con- 
sen-ation in  its  ti-uest  sense  as  is  weather 
modification,  both  of  which  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Recharging  of  groimd-water  reser- 
voirs through  the  control  of  localized 
surface  runoffs  and  Injection  of  such 
water  into  the  ground  water  is  a  con- 
servation measure  which  is  being  ex- 
tensively investigated  in  Arizona  and 
will  no  doubt  be  another  of  the  many 
potentials  which  the  Secretary  will  look 
into  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
set  forth  in  H.R.  3300. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  these  are  the 
only  potentials,  for  we  know  there  are 
others.  I  think  that  we  must  recognize 
that  the  water  problems  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  must  and  w-ill  be  solved  and 
that  we  must  take  a  giant  step  in  that 
direction  by  the  passa^ic  of  H.R.  3300. 
Tliese  are  pow-crful  arguments  for  this 
bill  and  justify  its  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  feel  the  fore- 
going arguments  justify  support  on  my 
part,  there  are  several  other  matters  that 
need  consideration  as  I  seek  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Iowa. 
First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I 
recognize  there  are  water  problems  in 
the  Southwest  which  do  need  our  sym- 
pathetic consideration  and  fortunately 
this  bill  seeks  to  solve  this  critical  water 
problem.  Another  important  point,  luitil 
new  two  important  States  were  fighting 
over  water  rights  and  now  they  have 
come  to  some  agreements  that  will  sat- 


isfy them  before  they  solve  the  other 
pn)blems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R.  3300,  in- 
terests me  for  a  mmiber  of  ri'a.sons  and 
it  does  several  things  that  promote  the 
interests  of  con.servnlion.  Tliere  are  wa- 
ter problems  in  the  Southwest  which  do 
need  attention  and  this  bill  seeks  to  solve 
them. 

But  before  giving  my  support  to  the 
legislation  I  want  to  be  sure  of  several 
imiK)rtant  aspects  of  tlie  problem. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  know  if  approved, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  H  R.  3300  on 
the  budget  in  the  immediate  future?  And 
will  the  central  Arizona  project  put  nK)ie 
farmland  into  crop  production  with  t\HV 
farmers  of  low  a. 

Tlie  bill  as  we  all  know  does  not  ap- 
propriate any  funds  for  construction  It 
merely  authorizes  various  projects  of  the 
entire  program  at  this  time.  This  means 
that  when  budgetai-y  conditions  normal- 
ize and  when  it  will  become  necessai-y  to 
adjust  from  a  wartime  to  peacetime 
economy,  construction  on  these  projects 
can  get  underway  and  then  fimds  for 
construction  will  be  spread  out  over  10 
years  when  it  will  become  possible  to 
begin  building. 

One  other  reassuring  feature  of  H.R. 
3300  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  require  that  lands  be  irri- 
gated must  have  a  recent  liistory  of  irri- 
gation. The  legislation  will  not  expand 
farm  acreage.  Tliis  no-farm  expansion 
provision  makes  good  sen.se  to  me  and  to 
the  farmers  of  Iowa. 

Some  day  we  may  need  more  farm 
crops,  but  at  the  present  time  we  have 
plenty  and  the  central  Arizona  project 
is  not  going  to  increase  present  day  sur- 
lilus  problems  when  it  is  built. 

Some  may  say  why  action  now?  This 
is  simple.  Agreement  has  finally  been 
reached  by  the  parties  most  directly  con- 
cerned. The  road  leading  to  this  agree- 
ment has  been  long  and  hard.  State  and 
local  officials,  residents  of  the  area  and 
conservationists  have  reached  an  accord. 
As  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  con- 
servation. I  w-as  particularly  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  tliis  bill  for 
this  area.  I  am  pleased  that  most  of  the 
objections  conservationists  voiced  in  re- 
gard to  this  legislation  have  been  sub- 
stantially overcome. 

With  this  assurance  and  other  as- 
surances we  have  from  others,  I  feel  this 
legislation  is  in  good  .shape  and  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  during  gen- 
eral debate  I  announced  tliat  I  would 
offer  a  substitute  amendment.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
adopted  the  first  amendment  which  I 
offered,  which  would  delay  to  a  future 
time  and  a  future  Congress  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202  of  the  bill  on  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty,  until  a  report  has 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  an  augmentation  plan  to  im- 
port 2' 2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
is  feasible,  and  is  then  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  I  will  not  offer  my  substitute 
amendment. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
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strike    the   last 


Chairman,    I    move    to 
word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee, the  e;entleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AspiNALL).  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  particular  matter  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  especially 
during  the  present  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
ranking  minority  members  both  of  the 
full  conunittee  and  the  subcommittee  for 
their  work  in  connection  with  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  courteous  way  in  which  we  have  all 
been  treated  while  this  matter  has  been 
under  debate  and  now  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  all  of  the  basin  States. 
I  hope  the  Congress,  when  we  get  back 
into  the  House,  will  adopt  this,  because 
we  can  then  say  that  the  Colorado  River 
Ba.sm  bill  has  been  adopted  by  the  House 
c 


Repfesentatives. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plain what  I  intend  to  do  when  we  re- 
turn to  the  House  in  the  way  of  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  This  motion  will  con- 
tain three  items  directed  to  two  specific 
points  within  the  bill.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  discussed  repeatedly 
during  the  debate;  that  is.  the  difference 
between  a  fea^sibility  study  and  a  re- 
connaissance report.  It  is  our  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  reconnaissance  report  is  all 
that  should  be  directed  at  this  time  in 
confonnance  with  the  established  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  followed  by  the 
committee  in  recent  years  and  by  this 
House  m  recent  years  and  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years. 

The  second  point  goes  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Water  Ti-eaty  as  a 
national  ob.igation  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  treaty  by  providing  in  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  bill  that  the  repayment  of 
the  construction  of  works  to  replace  that 
water  would  be  a  nonreimbursable  ex- 
pense 

Thes<>  f.vo  items  would  fully  transfer 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  the  entire  b'oi-den  of  replacing  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  the  1-5  million 
acre-feet  and,  uiider  the  language  of  the 
bill,  perhaps  a.s  much  as  2  5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers rather  than  the  people  who  are 
being  benefited  bv  it;  that  is,  the  people 
m  the  States  affected  by  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

These  two  amendments  are  contained 
m  my  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  these 
are  vital  to  the  perfection  of  this  bill, 
and  I  think  they  are  sound  for  the  na- 
tional interest  and  certainly  fair  to  both 
basins— of  the  Colorado  River  and  also 
the  areas  represented  by  my  colleagues 
and  myself  m  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  num'oer  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  discuss  the 
motion  to  recommit  in  the  framework  of 
the  announcement  just  made  by  the  gen-  _ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  stated' 
that  hu3  amendment  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  which  puts  up  to  a  futui-e 


Congress  at  such  time  as  augmentation 
works  may  be  authorized,  or  considered 
for  authorization,  the  decision  of  where 
this  treaty  burden  should  go;  certainly 
the  motion  to  recommit  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  is  not  timely  and  is  not 
applicable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  House  vote  it  down. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
say  I  will  support  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion as  suggested  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  during  the 
general  debate  on  H.R.  3300.  title  II  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  the  authoriza- 
tion or  construction,  or  success  of  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

There  is  no  justifiable  reason  why  the 
Congress  should,  in  this  bUl,  agree  to  give 
up  the  soiind  practice  of  taking  a  look 
at  the  reconnaissance  survey  before  au- 
thorizing a  feasibility  study  on  any  pro- 
ject, especially  one  which  would  lead  to 
construction  of  facilities  to  import  to  the 
Southwest  millions  of  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter from  the  major  river  basins  of  other 
regions  of  the  Nation.  At  this  point,  no 
one  knows  where  the  water  would  come 
from,  what  the  cost  would  be.  or  whether 
such  facilities  would  be  necessary.  There 
is  no  demonstrated  urgency,  or  any  jus- 
tifiable reason  why  we  should  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
immediate  reconnaissance  and  fea.si- 
bUity  studies,  contrary  to  established 
procedures  and  law.  We  should  first  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  buy. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  delay 
or  extend  this  debate.  I  take  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  some  questions  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  purpose  of  making  legisla- 
tive history.  However,  before  I  do  that,  I 
wish  to  very  briefly  state  my  continuing 
concern  and  opposition  to  that  section  of 
this  bill  which  provides  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  burden 
as  a  national  obligation.  I  also  object 
vigorously  to  section  401  which  would 
make  any  future  expenditures  for  con- 
struction to  satisfy  this  obligation  of  1.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  nonreim- 
bursable. 

And,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  also  wish  to  re- 
peat my  opposition  to  section  201  tci.  I 
associate  myself  fully  with  the  comments 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May!. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  assured  the  House  that,  al- 
though the  bill  authorizes  a  feasibility 
study,  he  will  bring  the  results  of  a  pre- 
liminary reconnaissance  study  to  the 
House  before  the  feasibility  study  is  un- 
dertaken. That  is  a  generous  offer  on  his 
part;  however,  it  does  not  remove  my 
serious  reservation  concerning  the  policy 
of  authorizing  a  feasibility  study  where 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  judge 
or  examine  the  reconnaissance  report 
ahead  of  time. 

The    amendment    of    the    gentleman 


from  Penn.sylvania  IMr  S.iylorI  maybe 
of  great  importance,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  uncertain  as  to  its  meaning. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  one  or  two 
questions  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  leg- 
islative histoi-y  with  reference  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 202,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  S.aylor  1  and  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  would 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  any  declaration  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  as  a  national  obligation  unless 
and  until  Congress  sub.'^equently  author- 
izes a  plan  to  augment  the  Colorado 
River  by  2.5  million  acre-feet;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Is  it  also  true  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  operation  of  section  401,  which 
provides  that  any  costs  of  constmction 
or  other  costs  a.ssociated  with  the  as- 
sumption of  tlie  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
shall  be  nonreimbursable — would  this 
section  be  inoperative  unless  Congress 
sub.sequently  authorizes  an  augmenta- 
tion plan  of  2.5  million  acre-feet? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  an.swer  my 
colleague  from  Washington  in  this  man- 
ner, by  saying  that  I  do  not  see  wherein 
he  arrives  at  his  .statement. 

Section  401  has  nothing  particularly 
to  do  with  section  202,  or  any  provision  of 
section  202.  Section  401  simply  states 
that  if.  later  on.  there  is  an  authoriza- 
tion to  augment  the  flow  of  the  river, 
then  the  augmentation  will  take  place. 
In  addition,  the  provisions  of  .section 
401  indicate  that  part  which  is  charge- 
able to  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  will  be 
nonreimbursable,  and  that  part  which 
is  chargeable  to  the  users,  be  they  irriga- 
tion, municipal  or  other  users,  will  be 
chargeable  to  those  users,  and  this  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  m  figuring 
the  feasibility  of  what  is  proixjsed,  as  far 
as  the  augmentation  of  the  river  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  FOLEY  And  that  consideration  of 
feasibility  will  be  a  judgment  which  will 
have  to  be  made  by  a  later  Congress  in 
its  wisdom'' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct.  All 
these  weeks  and  months,  that  is  what  we 
have  been  ti-ying  to  arrive  at.  so  that  we 
would  stay  with  the  procedures  that  we 
have  followed  for  years  as  far  as  reclama- 
tion projects  are  concerned,  and  there 
will  be  no  jumping  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  studies  in  any  order  out  of  the 
right  constructive  approach  now  provid- 
ed.- 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  once  again  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  studied  care- 
fully. It  is  an  intricate  piece  of  leuisla- 
tion.  One  provision,  one  section  depends 
uix)n  the  other.  Accordingly.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  will  have  to  resist— and  I  ai>k  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  motion 
to  recommit  because  without  these  sec- 


tions there  is  no  guarantee  for  peace 
along  the  river,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
ti-ying  to  get  more  than  anything  else, 
as  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 
And  we  have  so  tailored  this  legislation 
now,  even  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  IMr.  SaylorI,  we 
have  so  tailored  it.  that  there  can  be  no 
logical  attempt  in  my  opinion  to  frus- 
trate or  to  hurt  or  to  endanger  the  rights 
of  the  great  Northwest. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  will  not  prolong  the 
debate  vei-y  long,  but  I  want  to  express 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Oregon  our  deep  concern.  We  touched  on 
this  in  general  debate  yesterday.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  feasibility  study  called 
for  by  this  bill  will  embrace  much  more 
than  just  the  possibili.y  of  obtaining 
water  for  the  Southwest  through  diver- 
sion. We  are  also  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  prior  to  the  time  that  there  has 
been  any  determination  whether  there  is 
really  any  excess  of  water  in  our  section 
of  tlie  Nation,  there  will  be  a  skewing  by 
the  way  this  bill  deals  with  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty,  in  the  direction  of  feasibil- 
ity for  diversion  versus  any  other  iro.ssible 
method  of  obtaining  water.  We  object  as 
strongly  as  !X)ssible  to  the  setting  up  of 
tire  fea-sibility  study  in  this  bill  before 
the  reconnais.sance  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  at  the  same  time  we  object 
to  the  features  of  this  bill  determining 
to  a  significant  degree  in  advance  the 
conclusions  the  feasibility  study  is  apt  to 
reach. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  impression 
that  seems  to  be  present  in  debate  on 
this  bill  today,  as  was  true  yesterday, 
that  this  is  merely  a  quarrel  between  the 
Southwest  and  the  Northwest  .sections  of 
the  Nation.  In  truth,  this  matter  goes 
far  bevond  this.  This  is  a  matter.-of  con- 
cern to  the  Middle  West,  it  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Northeast,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Southeast, 
because  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  dol- 
lars to  be  paid  out  from  the  Federal 
Treasui-y.  if  they  be  determined  to  be 
nonreimbursable,  will  not  fall  upon  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  disproportionate 
share.  The  burden  of  financing  this 
whole  project  will  fall  upon  the  North- 
east, it  will  fall  upon  the  Middle  West, 
and  it  will  fall  upon  the  other  .sections  of 
this  Nation  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  citi- 
zens in  those  sections  of  the  Nation. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  truth  this  is  not 
just  a  quarrel  between  the  river  basins 
of  the  Northwest  and  the  river  basins 
of  the  Southwest;  this  goes  far  beyond 
that.  We  object  very  strongly  to  this 
matter  of  the  entire  predetermination 
relative  to  the  nonreimbursable  national 
obligation,  so  far  as  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  is  concerned. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
motion  to  recommit,  and  after  having 
made  the  particular  changes  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  calls  for.  then  to  go 
ahead  and  approve  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

Mr.  BLTITON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished chaii-man.  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall  1  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  in  support 
of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Our  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee has  labored  long  and  arduously 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents a  delicate  balancing  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  basin  States  and  the 
proposed  motion  to  recommit  would  do 
serious  damage  to  that  balance. 

This  legislation  represents  not  only  an 
Investment  in  the  West  but  an  invest- 
ment in  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  pass  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  thank  tlie  Members  of  the 
Committee  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  to  this  bill  which  is  the  frui- 
tion of  15  years  of  work  in  the  Congress 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  there  is  no 
intent  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  take  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  you.  The  bill  does 
not  do  that.  There  is  ample  safeguard  in 
the  bill  to  meet  the  needs  of  everybody 
concerned. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
not  be  adopted  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  is. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  3300 >  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1162.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Loui.siana  IMr.  WaggonnerI  rise? 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with,  

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  .separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  .substitute 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The   amendment   was   agreed   to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RF.COMMIT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  McCLURE  moves  to  recommit  the  blH. 
H.R  3300.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  iind 
Insular  AH.iirs  with  instructions  to: 

( n   On  page  52,  line  12.  delete  the  word 
feasibility"  and   insert  in   lieu   thereof   the 
word  •reconnaissance";  and 

(2(  On  page  52.  line  25.  strike  out  the 
words  -constitutes  a  national  obligation 
which";  and 

(3)  On  page  72.  line  4,  after  the  i>erlod, 
strike  out  the  following  sentence;  "Costs  .jf 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
allocated  to  the  replenishment  of  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  Hows  available 
for  use  in  the  United  States  occasioned  by 
compliance  with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
(including  losses  in  transit,  cvai>oration  from 
regulatory  reservoirs,  and  regulatory  losses 
at  the  Mexican  boundary,  incurred  in  the 
transportation,  storage,  and  delivery  of  water 
In  discharge  t)f  the  obligations  of  that  treaty) 
shall  be  nonreimbursable," 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1162.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1004. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OfTEHED  BT   MR.   ASPI>iALL 

Mr.  ASPiNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Strikeout 
all    after    the    enacting    clause    of    the    Bill 
S.   1004  and   ln£ert  in  lieu   thereof  the   text 
of  HR.  3300,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

•TTTLB   I— COLORADO   RIVER    BASIN 

PROJECT.    OBJECTIVES 
"3tc.  101.  That  this  Act  may  be  citad  as  the 
'Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act'. 

■  Sec.  102.  (a)  It  is  the  object  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  program  for  the  further  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  w.iter  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  B.isin  and  for  tiie  pro- 
vision of  additional  and  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  use 'in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin.  This  program  is 
declared  to  be  for  the  purposes,  among  others, 
of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River; 
controlling  floods;  improving  navigation:  pro- 
viding for  the  storage  and  delivery  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  for  reclamation 
of  lands,  including  supplemental  witer  sup- 
plies, and  for  municipal,  industrial,  and  other 
beneficial  purposes;  improving  water  quality; 
providing  for  basic  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities;  improving  conditions  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  the  generation  and  sale  of  elec- 
trical power  as  an  Incident  of  the  foregoing 
purposes. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  if  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary'  shall  continue  to 
develop,  after  consultation  with  affected 
States  and  appropnace  Federal  agencies,  a 
regional  water  plan,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visloiXi  oi  this  Act  and  with  future  authoriza- 
tions, to  serve  as  the  framework  under  which 
projects  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  may  be 
coordinated  and  constructed  with  proper 
timing  to  the  end  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  may  be  made  available  for  such 
projects,  whether  heretofore,  herein,  or  here- 
after authorized. 

"TITLE  II— INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
PLANNING 
"Sec.  201  (a)  The  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, acting  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  In  section  103  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244).  shall 
within  one  year  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  establish  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  the  program  of  investi- 
gations and  submittal  of  plans  and  reports 
authorized  by  this  title.  The  Secretary,  In 
conformity  with  the  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  so  established,  Is  authorized 
and   directed    to — 

•■(II  prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  current  water 
requirements  therein,  and  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  water  requirements  therein  to  at 
least   the   year   2030; 

"(2)  Investigate  and  recommend  soiu-ces 
and  means  of  supplying  water  to  meet  the 
current  and  anticipated  water  requirements 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  either  directly 
or  by  exchange.  Including  reductions  in 
losses,  Unportatlons  from  sources  outside  the 


natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River 
system,  desalination,  weather  modification, 
and  other  means;  ProiHded,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not,  under  the  authority  of  this 
clause  or  anything  in  this  Act  contained, 
make  any  recommendation  for  Importing 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  system  from 
other  river  basins  without  the  approval  of 
those  States  which  will  be  affected  by  such 
exportation,  said  approval,  to  be  obtained 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  procedure 
and  criteria  established  by  section  1  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887): 

"(3)  undertake  investigations,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  concerned  agencies,  of  means 
for  maintaining  an  adequate  water  quality 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin: 

"(4)  Investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneficial  utilization  of  avail- 
able water  supplies  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin; 

"(5)  investigate  and  prepare  estimates  of 
the  long-range  water  supply  in  States  and 
areas  from  which  water  could  be  Imported 
Into  the  Colorado  River  system,  together 
with  estimates  and  plans  to  satisfy  the 
probable  ultimate  requirements  for  water 
within  such  States  and  areas  of  origin  for 
all  purposes,  including  but  not  limited  to 
consumptive  use.  navigation,  river  regula- 
tion, power,  enhancement  of  fishery  re- 
sources. polUnlon  control,  and  disposal  of 
wastes  to  the  ocean,  and  estimates  of  the 
quantities  of  water,  if  any.  that  will  be 
available  In  excess  of  such  requirements. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  reconnaissance  reports 
covering  the  matters  set  out  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  nnd  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30,  1973,  and.  as 
revised  and  updated,  every  live  years  there- 
after. For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
repayment  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  any 
projects  covered  by  such  reports,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  such  assistance 
as  may  be  available  to  the  States  of  the  Upper 
Division  from  the  Upper  Colorado  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  (70  Stat. 
107) ,  and  to  the  States  of  the  Lower  Division 
from  the  development  fund  established  by 
section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  performed  ptu-suant  to  this  section, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  and  section  203  hereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  feasibility  report  on  a  plan 
which  shows  the  most  economical  means  of 
augmenting  the  water  supply  available  in  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Ferry  by  two  and 
one-half  milUon  acre-feet  annually.  The 
recommended  plan  may  include  the  construc- 
tion of  works  and  facilities  by  such  suc- 
cessive stages  as  are  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  alleviate  critical  water  shortages  as  they 
occtu-.  The  report  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  along  with  comments  of  the  af- 
fected States  and  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies thereon,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1.  1975. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River 
constitutes  a  national  obligation  which  shall 
be  the  first  obligation  of  any  water  aug- 
mentation project  planned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  Accordingly,  the  States  of  the 
Upp)er  Division  (Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming)  and  the  States  of  the  Lower 
Division  (Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada) 
shall  be  reUeved  from  all  obligations  which 
may  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  article 
IIKc)  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  so 
long  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  that  means  are  available  and  in 
operation  which  augment  the  water  supply  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  in  such  quantity 
as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  together  with  any  losses 
of  water  associated  with  the  performance  of 


that  treaty:  Provided.  That  the  satisfaction 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  (Treaty  Series  994.  59  Stat.  1219), 
shall  be  from  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  pursuant  to  the  treaties,  laws,  and 
compacts  presently  relating  thereto,  until 
such  time  as  a  feasibility  plan  showing  the 
most  economical  means  of  augmenting  the 
Vater  supply  available  in  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Ferry  by  two  .ind  one-half  million 
acre-feet  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
•  Sec.  203.  (a)  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  pursuant  to  section  201(a)(2) 
and  201(c).  plan  works  to  Import  water  into 
the  Colorado  River  system  from  sources  out- 
side the  natural  drainage  areas  of  the  system, 
he  shall  make  provision  for  adequate  and 
equitable  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the 
St  i.tes  and  areas  of  origin,  including  assist- 
ance from  funds  specified  In  section  201(b) 
of  this  Act,  to  the  end  that  water  supplies 
may  be  a'.-,;il;;'jle  for  use  in  such  States  and 
areas  of  origin  adequate  to  satisfy  their  ul- 
timate requirements  at  prices  to  users  not 
adversely  affected  by  the  exportation  of 
woter  to  the  Colorado  River  system. 

■•(ta)  All  requirements,  present  or  future, 
for  v/ater  v/itiUn  any  State  Ijing  wholly  or 
In  part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any 
river  basin  from  which  water  Is  exported  by 
works  planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
have  a  priority  of  right  in  perpetuity  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all 
purposes,  as  against  the  uses  of  the  water 
delivered  by  means  of  such  exportation 
works,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  inter- 
state   agreement. 

"Stc.  204.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
ports covering  progress  on  the  investiga- 
tions and  reports  authorized  by  this  title. 

"Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums   as  are  required 
to  carry  out   the  purposes  of  this  title. 
"TITLE    III— AUTHORIZED    UNITS:     PRO- 
TECTION   OF    EXISTING    USES 
"Sec.   301.    (a)    For   the   purposes   of   fur- 
nishing    irrigation     water     and     municipal 
water  supplies  to  the  water-deficient  areas  of 
Arizona   and   western  New   Mexico   through- 
direct  diversion  or  exchange  of  water,  con- 
troii^f  floods.  conser\-ation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancement 
of    recreation    opportunities,    and    for    other 
purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect,   consisting    of    the    following    principal 
works:    (1)    a  system  of  main  conduits  and 
canals,  including  a  main  canal  and  pumping 
plants    (Granite  Reef  aqueduct   and   pump- 
ing plants),  for  diverting  and  carrying  water 
from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme  Dam  or  suitable 
alternative,  which  system  shall  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  not   to  exceed   two   thoiisand   five 
hundred    cubic    feet   per   second;    i2)    Orme 
Dam     and     Reservoir     and     power-pumping 
plant    or    suitable    alternative:     (3)     Buttes 
.Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  oper- 
'  ated   as  not  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
user  in  and  to  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River 
as  those  rights  are  set  forth  in   the  decree 
entered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June  29,  1935. 
in  United  States  against  Gila  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District  and  others  (Globe  Equity  Num- 
bered 59 ) ;   ( 4 )   Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  or 
suitable    alternative,    which    shall    be    con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  section 
304;    1 5)   Charleston  Dam  and  Reservoir;   (6) 
Tucson  aqueducts  and  pumping  plants;    (7) 
Salt-Glla  aqueduct;    (8)    related  canals,  reg- 
ulating facilities,   liydroelectric  powerplants. 
and  electrical  transmission  facilities  required 
for   the   operation   of   said    principal    works; 
(9)    related  water  distribution  asid  drainage 
works;   and   (10)    appurtenant  works. 

"(b)  Article  11(B)(3)  of  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ari- 
zona against  California  (376  U.S.  340)  shall 
be  so  administered  that  in  any  year  in  which, 
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as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  there  is  in- 
sufficient main  stream  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  release  to  satisfy  annual  con- 
sumptive use  of  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona,  California, 
and  Nevada,  diversions  from  the  main  stream 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  shall  be  so 
limited  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  water 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
aggregate  annual  consumptive  use  by  hold- 
ers of  present  perfected  rights,  by  other  users 
in  the  State  of  California  served  under  ex- 
isting contracts  with  the  United  States  by 
diversion  works  heretofore  constructed,  and 
by  other  existing  Federal  reservations  in  that 
State,  of  four  million  four  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  of  mainstream  water,  and  by  users 
of  the  same  character  in  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
Water  users  in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  not 
be  required  to  bear  shortages  in  any  propor- 
tion greater  than  would  have  been  imposed 
in  the  absence  of  this  subsection  301(b). 
This  subsection  shall  not  affect  the  relative 
priorities,  among  themselves,  of  water  users 
in  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  California  which  are 
senior  to  diversions  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,    or    amend    any    provisions    of    said 

"(c)  The  limitation  stated  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  so  long  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
that  means  are  available  and  in  operation 
which  augment  the  water  supply  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  in  such  quantity  as 
to  make  sufficient  mainstream  water  avail- 
able for  release  to  satisfy  annual  consump- 
tive use  of  seven  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  in  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nevada. 

"Sec.  302.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate the  lands  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Mari- 
copa  Indian   Community.   Arizona,   and   the 
Fort   McDowell-Apache    Indian   CommurUty. 
Arizona,    or    interests    therein,    and    any    al- 
lotted lands  or  interests  therein  within  said 
commvmltles  which  he  determines  are  neces- 
sary for   use   and   occupancy   by  the  United 
States   for   the  construction,   operation,  and 
maintenance    of    Orme   Dam   and   Reservoir, 
or   alternative.   The   Secretary   .shall   offer   to 
pay  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  and 
Interests    designated,    inclusive    of    improve- 
ments. In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
to  pay  toward  the  cost  of  relocating  or  re- 
placing   such    improvements    not    to   exceed 
$500,000   in   the   aggregate,   and   the  amount 
offered   for  the  actual  relocation  or  replace- 
ment of  a  residence  shall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
residence   and   $8,000.  Each  community  and 
each  affected  allottee  shall  have  six  months 
in  which  to  accept  or  reject  the  Secretary's 
offer.  If  the  Secretary's  offer  is  rejected,  the 
United    States   may    proceed    to   acquire   the 
property  interests  involved  through  eminent 
domain    proceedings    in    the    United    States 
District  Court  for  the  Distnct  of  Arizona  un- 
der  40   U.S.C.,   sections  257   and   258a.  Upon 
acceptance  in  writing  of  the  Secretary's  of- 
fer,   or   upon   the   filing   of   a  declaration   of 
taking  in  eminent  domain  proceedings,  title 
to  the  lands   or  interests  involved,   raid  the 
right  to  possession  thereof,  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States.  Upon  a  deterrrunation  by  the 
Secretary  that  all  or  any  par*  of  such  lands 
or  interests  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
purpose    for    which    acqmred,    title   to   such 
lands  or  interests  shall   be  restored  to  the 
appropriate  community. 

"(b)  Title  to  any  land  or  easement  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  former  owner  to  use 
or  lease  the  land  for  purposes  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project,  as  determined 
by,  and  under  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by,  the  Secretary.  Such  right  shall 
Include  the  right  to  extract  and  dispose  of 
minerals.  The  determination  of  fair  market 
value  under  subsection  (a)  shall  reflect  the 
right  to  extract  and  dispose  of  minerals  but 
not  the  other  uses  permitted  by  this  sub- 
section. 


"(c)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Port  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache   Indian   Community   will   be 
required    for   Orme   Dam   and    Reservoir,   or 
alternative,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  compensation  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion    (a)     of    this    section,    designate    and 
add  to  the  Port  McDowell  Indian  Reservation 
twenty-flve  hundred  acres  of  suitable  lands 
in   the   vicinity  of   the  reservation   that  are 
under  the  jurl.sdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the   Interior   in   township  4   north,   ran^e   7 
east;    township   5   north,   range   7   east;    and 
township  3  north,  range  7  cast,  Gila  and  Salt 
River  base  meridian,  Arizona.  Title  to  lands 
so  added  to  the  reservation  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell  Mohave-Apache   Indian   Community, 
"(d)    Each  community  shall  have  a  right, 
in   accordance  with   plans   approved   by   the 
Secretary,    to    develop    and    operate    recrea- 
tional facilities  along  the  part  of  the  shoreline 
of  the  Orme  Reservoir  located  on  or  adjacent 
to  Its  reservation,  including  land  added  to  the 
Fort   McDowell    Reservation    as   provided    in 
subsection    (b)    of    this   section,   subject    to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary governing  the  recreation  development  of 
the  reservoir.  Recreation  development  of  the 
entire   reservoir   and    federally   owned    lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  ad- 
jacent thereto  shall  be  in   accordance  with 
a   master   recreation   plan   approved    by   the 
Secretary.   Each  community   and   the   mem- 
bers  thereof   shall    have    non-exclusive    per- 
sonal rights  to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  reser- 
voir,  to  the  same  extent  they  are  now  au- 
thorized  to  hunt  and  fish,   without  charge, 
but  shall  have  no  right  to  exclude  others 
from  the  reservoir  except  by  control  of  access 
through  their  reservations,  or  any   right  to 
require  payments  by  the  public  except  for 
the  use  of  contimunity  lands  or  facilities. 

"(e)  All  funds  paid  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  per  capita  distribution  there- 
of, shall  be  exempt  from  all  forms  of  State 
and  Federal  income  taxes. 

"Sec.  303.   (a)   The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  continue  to  a  conclusion  ap- 
propriate engineering  and  economic  studies 
and  to  recommend  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  hydroelec- 
tric  generating   and   transnUssion   facilities, 
the  purchase  of  electrical  energy,  the  pur- 
chase of  entitlement  to  electrical  plant  ca- 
pacity, or  any  combination  thereof  including 
participation,  operation,  or  construction  by 
non-Federal  entitles,  for  the  purpoee  of  sup- 
plying the  power  requirements  of  the  Cen- 
tral   Arizona   Project   and    augmenting   the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund:  Provided, 
That  nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this  Act 
contained   shall   be   construed   to   authorize 
the  study  or  construction  of  any  dams  on 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  be- 
tween Hoover  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
"(b)    If  Included  a.s  a  part  of  the  recom- 
mended plan,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
an    agreement    with    non-Federal    interests 
proposing  to  construct  a  thermal  generating 
powerplant  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  the  right  to  such  portion  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  such  plant.  Including  delivery  of 
power  and  energy  over  appurtenant  trans- 
mission facilities  to  mutually  agreed  upon 
delivery  points,  as  he  determines  is  required 
In    connection    with    the    operation    of    the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  When  not  required 
for  the  Central   Arizona   Project,  the  power 
and  energy  acquired  by  siuch  agreement  may 
be    disposed    of   Intermittently   by   the   Sec- 
retary for  other  purposes  at  such  prices  as 
he  may  determine,  including  its  marketing 
In  conjunction  with  the  sale  of  power  and 
energy  from  Federal  powerplants  In  the  Col- 
orado  River   system   so   as   to   produce   the 
greatest    practical    amount    of    power    and 
energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm  power  and 
energy  rates.  The  agreement  shall  provide, 
among  other  things,  that — 

"(1)  the  United  States  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
cost,  exclusive  of  interest  during  construc- 


tion, of  the  powerplant,  and  of  any  switch- 
yards and  transmission  facilities  serving  the 
United  States.  ;»s  is  represented  by  the  rnti^Bj 
of  the  respective  capacities  to  be  provided  for 
the  United  States  therein  to  the  total  capaci- 
ties of  such  facilities.  The  SecreUiry  shall 
make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  avail- 
able to  the  non-Pedernl  Interests  during  the 
construction  period.  Including  the  period  of 
preparation  of  designs  and  specifications.  In 
such  installments  as  will  facilitate  a  timely 
construction  schedule,  but  no  lunds  other 
than  for  preconstructlon  activities  shall  he 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  until  he  de- 
termines that  adequate  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  between  all  the  affected  parties 
covering  land,  water,  fuel  supplies,  power  (Its 
availability  and  use),  rights-ntf-way,  uans- 
misslon  facilities  and  all  other  necessary 
matters  for  the  thermal  generating  power- 
plant; 

"(2)  annual  operation  nnd  maintenance 
costs,  including  provisions  for  depreciation 
(except  as  to  depreciation  on  the  pro  rata 
share  of  the  construction  cost  borne  by  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going clau.sc  ( 1 ) ) .  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  non-Federal 
Interests  on  an  equitable  basis  taking  Into 
account  the  ratios  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

•(3)  the  United  States  shall  be  given  ap- 
propriate credit  for  any  Interests  in  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  are  made  available  for  the 
powerplant  and  appurtenances: 

"(4)  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
under  clauses  (I)  and  (2)  shall  not  Include 
(a)  interest  and  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, (b)  financing  charges,  (c)  franchise 
fees,  and  (d)  such  other  costs  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

"(c)  No  later  than  one  year  from  the  efTec- 
tlve  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit his  recommended  plan  to  the  Congress. 
Except  as  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  such  plan  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  .approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(d)  If  the  thermal  generating  plant  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is 
located  in  Arizona,  and  If  It  Is  served  by  water 
diverted  from  the  drainage  area  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  above  Lee  Perry,  other 
provisions  of"  existing  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  such  consumptive  use  of 
water  shall  be  a  part  of  the  fifty  thousand 
acre-feet  per  annum  apportioned  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  by  article  UK  a)  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31). 
"Sec.  304.  (a)  Unless  and  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  shall  not  be  made  available 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  not  having  a  recent  irrigation  history 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  in  the 
case  of  Indian  lands,  national  wildlife  refuges 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
State-administered  wildlife  management 
areas. 

"(b)(1)  Irrigation  and  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  within  the  State  of  Arizona 
may,  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  effect  repayment, 
be  pursuant  to  master  contracts  with  orea- 
nlzatlons  which  have  power  to  levy  assess- 
ments against  all  taxable  real  property  with- 
in their  boundaries.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  contracts  or  other  arrangements  whereby 
each  such  organization  makes  water  from 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  available  to  users 
within  Its  boundaries  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval,  and  the  United  States 
shall,  if  the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
is  desirable  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  have  the  right  to  require 
that  It  be  a  party  to  such  contracts  or  that 
contracts  subsidiary  to  the  master  contracts 
be  entered  Into  between  the  United  States 
and  any  user.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
(1)  shall  not  appiy  to  the  supplying  of  water 
to  an  Indian  tribe  foi  use  within  the  boun- 
daries of  an  Indian  reservation. 
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"(2)  Any  obligation  ass'impd  pursuant 
to  section  9 id)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  1 43  U3C  485hiclt)  with  respect 
to  any  project  contract  unit  :ir  irrigation 
block  shall  be  repaid  over  a  bai^lc  ijertod  of 
not  more  than  flf'v  years:  any  wrer  serv- 
ice provided  purs' lant  to  section  9iei  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.3.C. 
485hie))  may  be  on  the  basis  of  delivery 
of  water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  for 
the  delivery  of  such  water  at  an  Identical 
price  per  cicre-foot  for  water  of  the  same 
c'.iiSB  at  the  several  pyolnts  of  delivery  from 
the  main  canals  and  conduits  and  from  such 
other  points  of  delivery  as  the  Secretary  may 
deslgniite:  and  lon?-':erm  contracts  relating 
to  irrigation  water  supply  shall  provide  that 
w^ter  made  available  thereunder  may  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  munici- 
pal or  industrial  purposes  If  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  water  Is  not  required  by  the 
contractor   for    Irrigation    purposes. 

"(3)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
ind  istrUl  water  supply  under  the  Central 
Arlzfina  Project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1339  1  43.  use.  485hic)  ):  may  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  such  water  at  an  identical 
price  per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same 
class  at  the  several  points  of  delivery  from 
the  main  canals  and  conduits;  and  may  pro- 
vide for  repayment  over  a  period  of  fifty 
vears  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  said 
section  and  for  the  delivery  of  water  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years  if  made  pursuant  to 
clause  i2)  thereof. 

■•(ci    Each  contract  under  which  water  is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
shall    require    that    (1)     there    be    in    effect 
measures,  adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary    to  control  expansion  of  irrigation 
from   aquifers   affected  by   irrigation   in   the 
contract    service    area:     (2)    the    canals    and 
distribution  systems  through  which  water  is 
conveyed    after    its   delivery    by    the    United 
States  to  the  contractors  shall  be  provided 
and  maintained  with  linings  adequate  in  his 
J  idgment    to   prevent   excessive    conveyance 
'..:.6ses.    and    >3)    neither   the   contractor   nor 
the  Secretary  shall  pump  or  permit  others 
U3  pump  ^oimd  water  from  within  the  ex- 
terior  bouhdanes  of   the  service  area   of  a 
contractor  reteiving  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  for  any  use  outside  said  con- 
tractor 3    service    :irea    unless    the    Secretary 
and  such  contractor  shall  agree,  or  shall  have 
previously  a^eed.  that  a  surplus  of  ground 
water    exists    and    that   drainage    is    or   was 
required   Such  contracts  shall  be  subordinate 
at  all  times  to  the  satisfacuon  of  all  existing 
contracts  between  the  .-iecretary  and  users  in 
Arizona    heretof  >re    made    pursuant    to    the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  i45  Stat.  1057). 
"idi    The    Secretary   may   require   In    any 
contract  under  'A-hlch  -A'ater  Is  provided  from 
the   Central   .\rLZona  Project  that   the   Con- 
tractor agrw  -x)  accept  mainstream  water  in 
ex:h.ai>je   :■  r   or   .n   replacement     :■:   existing 
supplies   from   sources  other  than  the  main 
stream    The  Secret,u-y  shall  so  require  in  the 
case  of  losers  m  Arizona  who  also  use  water 
from  the  Gila  River  system  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary  to  ma.s.e    r/ailabie   to   --isers   of   water 
from  the  Gna  River  system  in  New  Mexico 
atldltional  quantities  of  water  .is  prortded  in 
and   under  the  ctinditions  speciiied   m   sub- 
section   ifi    of   this   section:    Provided.   That 
such  ex:hanges  and  replacements  shall  be  ac- 
complished without  economic  injury  or  cost 
to  such  Arizona   jontractors. 

lei  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
mainstream  Colorado  River  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  users  which  have  yielded  water 
from  other  sources  In  exchange  for  main 
stream  water  supplied  by  that  project  shall 
have  a  tirst  priority  to  receive  mainsUeam 
water,  as  against  other  users  supplied  by  that 
project  which  have  not  so  yielded  water  from 
other  sources,  but  only  !n  quantities  ade- 
quate to  replace  the  water  so  yielded. 


"(f)(1)  In  the  operation  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gtla  River,  its  tributaries  and 
underground  water  sources  in  amounts  that 
will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water  in  New 
Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual  average 
In  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of 
eighteen  thousand  acre-feet.  Including  reser- 
voir evaporation,  over  and  above  the  con- 
stunptlve  uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Arizona  against  California 
(376  U.S.  340).  Such  Increased  consumptive 
uses  shall  not  begin  until,  and  shall  con- 
tinue only  so  long  as,  delivery  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  downstream  Gila  River  users 
in  Arizona  is  being  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
replace  any  diminution  of  their  supply  re- 
sulting from  such  diversions  from  the  Gila 
River,  Its  tributaries  and  underground  water 
sources.  In  determining  the  amount  required 
for  this  purpose  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  any  differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
waters  involved. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  further  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  In  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Gila  River,  its  tributaries,  and 
underground  water  sources  in  amounts  that 
will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water  in 
New  Mexico  of  not  to  exceed  an  annual  aver- 
age in  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years 
of  an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre-feet, 
including  reservoir  evaporation.  Such  further 
Increases  in  consumptive  xise  shall  not  begin 
until,  and  shall  continue  only  so  long  as, 
worlts  capable  of  augmenting  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River  system  have  been 
completed  and  water  sufficiently  In  excess 
of  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  per  anntim  is  available  from  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  for  consump- 
tive use  in  Arizona  to  provide  water  for  the 
exchanges  herein  authorized  and  provided. 
In  determining  the  amount  required  for 
this  purpose  full  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  any  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  waters 
involved. 

"(3)  All  additional  consumptive  uses  pro- 
vided for  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  all  rights  In 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  established  by 
the  decree  entered  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on 
June  29,  1935,  in  United  States  against  Gila 
Valley  Irrigation  District  and  others  <  Globe 
Equity  Numbered  59)  and  to  all  other  rights 
existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  water  from  the 
GUa  River,  its  tributaries,  and  underground 
water  sources  and  shall  be  Junior  thereto 
and  shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible without  economic  injury  or  cost  to  the 
holders  of  such  rights. 

'•Sec.  305.  To  the  extent  that  the  flow  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  is 
augmented  in  order  to  make  sufficient  water 
available  for  release,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  article  11(b)  d)  of  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted 
States  in  Arizona  against  California  i  376  US 
340),  to  satisfy  annual  consumptive  use  of 
two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  in  Arizona,  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  in  CaLifornla.  and  three 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  Nevada  re- 
spectively, the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
water  available  to  users  of  main-&tream 
water  in  these  States  at  the  same  costs  i  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  can  be  made  com- 
parable through  the  nonreimbursable  alloca- 
tion to  the  replenishment  of  the  deficiencies 
occasioned  by  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  as  herein  provided  and  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  development  fund 
established  by  section  403  of  this  .\ct)  and 
jn  the  same  terms  .^  would  be  applicable 
If  maui- stream  water  were  available  for  re- 
lease in  the  quantities  required  to  supply 
such  consumptive  use. 

••Sec.  30«.   The  Secretary   shall   undertake 


prorrams  for  water  salvage  and  ground  water 
recovery  along  and  adjacent  t^  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  Such  programs 
shall  be  consl.stent  with  maintenance  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  undisturbed  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife  in  tlie  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

■Sec  307.  The  Dixie  Project,  heretofore 
authorized  in  the  State  of  Utah,  is  hereby 
reauthorized  for  construction  at  the  site  de- 
terniined  fea-sible  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  integrate  such  project  into 
the  repayment  arrangement  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Lower  Ci..lorado  River  Basin  De- 
velopment Fund  established  by  title  IV  of 
this  Act  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act:  Provided.  That  section  8  "f  Public  Law 
88-565  (78  Stat.  848)  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  figure  $42, 700.000'  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  ■358.000.000'. 

■  Sec,  308.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
in  connection  with  the  project  works  au- 
thorized piu-suant  to  this  title  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213).  except  as  provided  in  section  302  of 
this  Act. 

■Sec.  309.  (a)  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  including  prepay- 
ment for  power  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  but  exclusive  of  distribution  and 
drainage  facilities  for  non-Indian  lands. 
$779.0OO.0(X)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  .is  may  be  justified  by  reason  cjf  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  indices  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved  here 
and,  m  addition  thereto,  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project. 

■lb)  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  construction  of  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  laciuties  for  non- 
Indian  lands.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  403  of  this  Act.  neither  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  subsection  (b)  nor  reve- 
nues collected  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  such  facilities  shall  be  credited  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund  and  payments  shall  not  be  made  from 
that  fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  return  any  part  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  facilities. 

"TITLE  I\-^LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  DETVELOPMENT  FUND:  ALLOCA- 
TION AND  REPAYMENT  OP  COSTS: 
CONTRACTTS 

"Sec.  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
basin  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized,   or  separate   feature  thereof,  the 
Secretary   shall    allocate    the    total    costs    of 
constructing    said    unit    or    features    to    (1) 
commercial   power.    (2)    irrigation,    i3)    mu- 
nicipal   and    industrial    water    supply.     (4) 
flood    control,     (5)     navigation,     (6)     water 
quality  control,   (7)   recreation,   (8)    fish  and 
wildlife,    (9)    the  replenishment  of  the  de- 
pletion of  Colorado  River  flows  available  for 
tise  in  the  United  States  occasioned  by  per- 
formance of  the  Water  Treaty  of   1944  with 
the    United    Mexican    States    (Treaty    Series 
994  i ,  and  ( 10)  any  other  purposes  authorized 
under   the   Federal   reclamation   laws.    Costs 
of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
allocated   to   the    replenishment   of    the   de- 
pletion of  Colorado  River  flows  available  for 
use  in  the  United  States  occasioned  by  com- 
pliance with  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (in- 
cluding  losses   in   transit,   evaporation   from 
regulatory   reservoirs,    and   regulatory   losses 
at    the   Mexican   boundary,    Incurred    In   the 
transportation,  storage,  and  delivery  of  water 
m  discharge  of  the  oblig'atlons  of  that  treaty) 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.  The  repayment  of 
costs    allocated    to   recreation    and    fish   and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  In  accordance 
with    the   provisions   of    the   Federal   Water 


Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213):  Pro- 
lidi'd.  That  all  of  the  separable  and  Joint 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  as  a  part  of  the  Dixie 
project,  Utah,  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
Costs  allocated  to  nonreimbursable  purposes 
shall  be  nonreturnable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

•Sec.  402.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands 
within,  under,  cr  served  by  any  unit  of  the 
project.  Construction  costs  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation of  Indian  lands  (Including  provision 
of  water  for  incidental  domestic  and  stock 
water  use)  and  within  the  repayment  capa- 
bility of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  464).  and  such 
costs  that  are  beyond  repayment  capability 
of  such  lands  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

•■SEC.  403.  (a)  There  is  hereby  cstalilished  a 
septirate  fund  in  the  Treasury  uf  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  •development  fund'),  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  as  herein- 
after provided. 

"(b)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrving  out  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  this  Act  "shall  be  credited  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  as  advances  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  available  for 
such  purposes. 

"(c)  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the 
development  fund — 

"(1)  All  revenues  collected  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized 
In  title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  proceeds 
received  from  recreation  concessionaries), 
Including  revenues  which,  after  completion 
of  payout  of  the  Central  .Arizona  Project  as 
required  herein  are  surplus,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  to  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  requirements  of 
said  project:  and 

"  (2)  any  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon    and    Parker-Davis    projects    which, 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of    the    said    Boulder    Canyon    and    Parker- 
Davis  projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  those  proj- 
ects: Provided,  however.  Tliat  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed   to  continue   the 
In-lieu-of-tax  payments  to  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  provided  for  In  section  2(c) 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act  so  long  as  revenues  accrue  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project:  and 
"(3)   any  Federal  revenues  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Nrrthwesi-Pacific  South- 
west    intertie     located     in     the     States     of 
Nevada  and  Arizona  which,  after  completion 
of  repaym.ent  requirements  of  the  said  part 
of    the   Pacific   Northwest-Pacific   Southwest 
intertie  located  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,    to    the    operation,    maintenance, 
and  replacement  requirements  of  said  portion 
of   the   Pacific   Northwest-Paciric   Southwest 
Intertie  and  related  facilities. 

"(d)  All  moneys  collected  and  credited  to 
the  development  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  .ind  the  portion 
of  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  power 
and  energy  for  use  in  Arizona  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available,  without  ftirther  appro- 
priation for — 

••(1)  defraying  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  of.  and 
emergency  expenditures  for.  all  facilities  of 
the  projects,  within  such  separate  limitations 
as  may  be  Included  In  annual  appropriation 
Acts:  and 

"(2)  payments  to  reimburse  water  users 
In  the  State  of  Arizona  for  losses  sustained 
as  a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production 
of    hydroelectric    power    at    Coolidge    Dam. 


Arizona,  resulting  from  exchanges  of  water 
between  users  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  set  forth  in  section  304(f)  of 
this  Act. 

••(6)  Revenues  credited  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  shall  not  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  the  works  comprised  within  any 
unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter  au- 
thorized except  uixju  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

"(f)  Moneys  credited  to  the  development 
fund  jiursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  lO  of  this  section 
and  the  portion  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  power  and  energy  for  use  in  Arizona 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  subECCtion  (C)  of 
this  section  in  excess  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  { 1 ) . 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  general  lund 
of  the  Treasury  to  retiu-n — 

"(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  projects 
or  separable  feature  thereof  authorized  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  this  Act,  which  are  allo- 
cated to  irrigation,  commercial  power,  or 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  within  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years  from  the  date  of  complelion 
of  each  such  unit  or  separable  feature,  ex- 
clusive of  any  development  period  authorized 
by  law:  Provided,  That  return  ul  the  cost, 
it  any.  required  by  section  307  shall  not  be 
made  until  after  the  payout  period  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  as  authorized  herein; 
"(2)  interest  (Including  Interest  during 
construction  I  on  the  unamortized  balance 
of  the  inveslmciit  in  the  commercial  power 
and  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
features  of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  and  interest  due  shall  be  a 
first  charge. 

•■(S)  All  revenues  credited  to  the  develop- 
ment fund  in  accordance  with  clause  ic)  (2) 
of  this  section  (excluding  only  those  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  sale  of  i>ower  and 
energy  for  use  in  Arizona  during  the  pay- 
cut  poriod  o*f  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as 
autlioriz9d  herein)  and  such  other  revenues 
as  remain  in  the  development  fund  after 
making  the  pavments  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  be 
available  i  1 )  to  make  payments,  if  any.  as 
required  by  sections  307  and  502  of  this  Act, 
and  (2),  upon  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  assist  in  the  repayment  of  rclm- 
bursable  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with 
units  hereafter  constructed  to  provide  for 
the  auementation  of  the  water  supplies  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  use  below  Lee  Ferry  as 
may  be  authorized  as  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gations and  recommendations  made  pursu- 
ant to  clause  201(a)(2)  and  subsection  203 
(a)   of  this  Act. 

"(h)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  each 
unit  of  the  project  which  are  properly  allo- 
cated to  commercial  power  development  and 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  uctcrmincd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  first  advance  is  made  for  initi- 
ating conEtruciion  of  such  unit,  on  the  basis 
of  the  computed  average  interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations  which  are  nei- 
ther due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from   the  date  of  Issue. 

"(I)  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  op- 
erations financed  by  the  development  fund. 
■  Sec.  404.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19G0.  upon  the  sUtus  of  the  revenues  from 
and  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  each  lower  basin  unit  of  the 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  cf  the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to 
reflect  accurately  the  Federal  investment  al- 


located at  that  time  to  power,  to  Irrigati.m. 
and  to  other  purposes,  the  progress  of  re- 
turn and  repayment  thereon,  and  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  progress,  year  by  year,  in  ac- 
complishing full  repayment. 
•TirLE  V--UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER 
BASIN  AUTHORIZATION  AND  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS 

"Sec  501.   (a)   In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the    Anlmas-La    Plata    Federal    reclamation 
project.   Colorado-New   Mexico;    the   Dolores, 
Dallas  Creek.   West   Divide,   and   San   Miguel 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  Colorado;   and 
the    Central    Utah    project    (Uintah    unit). 
Utah,    as    participating    projecus    under    the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat 
105;   43  use.  620),  and  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  planning  reports  on  other  par- 
ticipating  projects,  clause    (2)    of   section    1 
uf  .-.aid  Act  lb  hereby  further  amended  by  ui 
inserting   the   words    and   the   Uintah   unit' 
after  the  word  'phase'  within  the  parentheses 
following     Central    Utah',    (li)    deleting    the 
words  'Pine  River  Extension'  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    the    words    •Animas-La    Plat.i. 
Dolore.i.    Dallas    Creek,    West    Divide.     San 
Miguel'.   (Hi)   adding  after  the  words  'Smith 
Fork'  the  proviso  '/'rot  idcd,  Tlial  considera- 
tion of  the  Uintah  unit  of  the  Central  Ut.ih 
project  shall  not  lie  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary until  lie  has  completed  a  leasibiliiy  re- 
port on  such   unit  and  submitted  ^uch   re- 
port to  the  Congress  along  with  his  cerlilica- 
lion  that,   in   liis  judgment,   the  bcnehts  of 
such  unit  or  segment  will  exceed  the  costs 
and  that  such  unit  is  physically  and  finan- 
cially   feasible:'.    Section    2    ol    .said    Act    is 
hereby  further  amended  liy  (i)   deleting  the 
words     Parr.hall,    Troublesome.    Rabbit    Ear, 
San    Miguel.    West    Divide.    Tomlchl    Creek, 
East  River,  Ohio  Creek.  Dallas  Creek.  Dolores. 
hYult  Growers  Extension.  Animas-La  Plata', 
and  inserting  after  the  words.'Yellow  Jackef 
the  words  Basalt.  Middle  Park  i  Including  the 
rroublesonie.  Rabbit  Ear.  and  Azure  units). 
Upper  Guunifaon   (Including  the  East  River. 
Ohio     Creek,     and    Tomlchl     Creek     unltsl. 
Lower    Yampa    (including   the   Juniper   and 
Great   Northern    units).   Upper   Yampa    i  in- 
cluding   the    Haydcn     M.-.-a.     Wessols.     and 
I'cponas  unit')';    (u)    by  inserting  alter  the 
word  'Sublette'  llie  words  'i  including  a  di- 
version  of   water   from   the   Green   River   lo 
Hie  North  Plutte  River  Basin  in  Wyoming), 
Ulo  Indian  unit  uf  t'-^e  Central  Utah  Project. 
S.tn  Juan  County  (Utah) .  Price  River.  Grand 
County    (Ul.-\h).  Gray  Canyon,  and  Juniper 
(Ut.ah)';  and  (ill)  changing  the  period  after 
•projects'  to  a  colon  and  addin;:  the  follow- 
ing proviso:  ■Provided.  That  the  planning  re- 
port lor  the  Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  Central 
Utah    participating    project    shall    he    corii- 
pleted  on  or  before  December  31,  1974   to  en- 
able  the  United  States  of  America  to  meet 
the  commitments  heretofore  made  to  the  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uint,ah  and  Ouray  In- 
dian Reservition  under  the  agreement  tiated 
September    20,     1965     iContr.ict     Numbered 
14-06-W-194).'.  The  amount   which   section 
12  of  said  Act  authorize',  to  )>e  appropriated 
is  hereby  further  increased  by  the  sum  ot 
ij392.000.000,  pltis  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any.    as    may    be    required,    by    reason    i-f 
changes  in  construction  costs  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  cost  indices  applicable  to  the 
type    of    construction    involved.    Tills    addi- 
tional sum  shall  be  nv.iilable  solely  for  the 
construction  of  the  Animas-La  Plata,  Dolores. 
Dallas   Creek.  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
projects  herein  authorized. 

'■(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  proceed 
as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  construction 
of  the "  Ammas-La  Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas 
Creek.  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel  partici- 
pating Federal  reclamation  projects  concur- 
rently with  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  to  the  end  that  such  project.s 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  the  date 
of  the  first  delivery  of  water  from  said  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project:  Prorided.  That  an  ap- 
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propriate  repayment  contract  for  each  of  said 
participating  projects  shall  have  been  ex- 
ecuted as  provided  In  section  4  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Stornge  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  107) 
before  construction  shall  start  on  that  par- 
ticular project. 

•ic)  The  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  rec- 
lamation project  shall  be  constructed  and 
operated  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
May  4.  1966.  and  printed  as  House  Document 
436.  Eighty-ninth  Congress:  Provided.  That 
construction  of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal 
reclamation  project  shall  not  be  imdertaken 
until  and  unless  the  Stales  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  shall  have  ratified  the  following 
compact  to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given: 

"  'Anim.^s-La  Plat.\  Project  Comp.act 

■■  'The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  in  order  to  miplement  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  Re- 
clamation Project.  Colorado-New  Mexico,  a 
proposed  participating  project  imder  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat. 
1051,  and  being  moved  by  considerations  of 
interstate  comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude 
a  compact  for  these  purposes  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles:  . 

"    ARTICLE    t 

•  A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La 
P'atA  and  Animas  River  systems,  including 
return  flow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from  Animas 
River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New  Mexico  un- 
der the  Animas-La  Plata  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Project  shall  be  valid  and  of  equal  prior- 
ity With  those  rights  granted  by  decree  of  the 
Colorado  state  courts  for  the  uses  of  water 
in  Colorado  for  that  project,  providing  such 
uses  in  New  Mexico  are  within  the  allocation 
of  water  made  to  that  state  by  articles  III 
and  XIV  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact  (63  Stat.  31  i  . 

■  B.  TTie  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  (ai  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be 
construed  to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

"  'ARTICLE    II 

••  This  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  it  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.' 

■'(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek.  San  Miguel, 
West  Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, establish  the  nonexcess  Irrigable  acre- 
age for  w^hlch  any  single  ownership  may  re- 
ceive project  water  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In 
other  land  classes. 

"(61  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
for  any  project  or  any  parts  thereof  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
within  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  only,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
comply  with  the  constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  relating  to  priority  of 
appropriation;  with  State  and  Federal  court 
decrees  entered  pursuant  thereto:  and  with 
operating  principles.  If  any,  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"(fi  The  words  'any  western  slope  appro- 
priations' contained  in  paragraph  (1»  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  80. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
'Manner  of  OF>eracion  of  Project  Facilities 
and  Auxiliary  Features',  shall  mean  and 
refer  to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made 
for  the  storage  of  water  in  Green  Moixntain 
Reservoir,  a  tmit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son Federal  reclamation  project.  Colorado; 
and  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  Is 


the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive  de- 
fines and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  para- 
graph (i).  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
or  alter  any  rights  or  obligations  arising 
under  said  Senate  Document  Numbered  80 
or  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Sec.  502.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  107),  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  Develop- 
ment Fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  755)  for  the  money  expended  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In 
generation  at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
period  of  storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River 
stcrage  project  pursuant  to  the  criteria  for 
the  lUling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  (27  Fed. 
Reg.  6851.  July  19.  1962).  For  this  purpose, 
§500,000  for  each  year  of  operation  of  Hoover 
Dam  and  powerplant,  commencing  with  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Colorado  River  Development  Ftmd 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund. 
In  lieu  of  application  of  said  amounts  to  the 
purposes  stated  in  section  2(d)  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act. 
until  such  reimbursement  Is  accomplished. 
To  the  extent  that  any  deficiency  in  such 
relmbvirsement  remains  as  of  June  1.  1987. 
the  amount  of  the  remaining  deficiency  shall 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  from  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (g)  of  section  403. 

■TITLE    VI— GENERAL    PROVISIONS; 

DEFINITIONS:  CONDITIONS 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  (63 
Stat.  31).  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994). 
the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Arizona  against  Califor- 
nia, and  others  (376  U.S.  340).  or.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057).  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54  Stat. 
774)  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  1 70  Stat.  1053). 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to — 
"(li  make  reports  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptive uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five- 
year  period  starting  on  October  1.  1970.  Such 
reports  shall  be  prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  individually 
and  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Governors 
of  each  State  signatory  to  the  Colorado  River 
Compact: 

"(2)  condition  all  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  water  originating  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon 
the  availability  of  water  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact. 

"(C)  All  Federal  officers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  storage  and 
release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  m  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  facilities 
in  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  works  which  may  be  authorized  here- 
after for  the  augmentation  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the 
event  of  failure  of  any  such  officer  or  agency 
to  so  comply,  any  aflected  State  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  consent  Is  given  to  the 
Joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  party  in 


such  suit  or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  other- 
wise. 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  fully  comply  with 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact,  and  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  the  Secretary  shall  propose  criteria 
for  the  coordinated  long-range  operation 
of  the  reservoirs  constructed  and  operated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act.  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act.  To  effect  in  part  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  this  paragraph,  the  criteria 
shall  make  provision  for  the  storage  of  water 
in  storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  relea.>ies  of  water  from  Lake 
Powell  in  the  following  listed  order  of 
priority: 

"(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the 
deficiency  described  in  article  IIKc)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  if  any  such  de- 
ficiency exists  and  is  chargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  Upper  Division,  but  in  any  event  such 
releases,  if  any.  shall  not  be  required  in  any 
year  that  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tion and  issues  the  proclamation  specified  in 
section  202  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  IIKd) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  less  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Ferry  to  the  credit  of 
the  States  of  the  Upper  Division  from  other 
sources. 

"(3)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  three  Lower  Division  States  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  relevant  factors 
(including,  but  not  limited  to.  historic 
streamflows.  the  most  critical  period  of  rec- 
ord, and  probabilities  of  water  supply),  shall 
find  this  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  a.ssure 
deliveries  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  without 
Impairment  of  annual  consumptive  vises  in 
the  upper  basin  pursuant  to  the  Colorado 
River  Compact:  Provided.  That  water  not  so 
required  to  be  stored  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  d)  to  the  extent  it  can  be  rea- 
sonably applied  in  the  States  of  the  Lower 
Division  to  the  uses  specified  in  article  Ill(e) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  but  no  such 
releases  shall  be  made  when  the  active  stor- 
age in  Lake  Powell  is  less  than  the  active 
storage  in  Lake  Mead.  (11)  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  active  storage  in  Lake 
Mead  equal  to  the  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  and  (ill)  to  avoid  anticipated  spills 
from  Lake  Powell. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1970,  the 
criteria  proposed  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  July  1, 
1970,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
criteria  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
publish  the  same  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Beginning  January  1.  1972,  and  yearly  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  a  report  describing 
the  actual  operation  under  the  adopted 
criteria  for  the  preceding  compact  water  year 
and  the  projected  operation  for  the  current 
year.  As  a  result  of  actual  operating  experi- 
ence or  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereafter  modify  the  criteria  to 
better  achieve  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  but  only  after 
correspondence  with  the  Governors  of  the 
seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  such  State  repre- 
sentatives as  each  Governor  may  designate. 
"(CI  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  .administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  criteria. 


"Sec.  603.  (a)  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  ■water  available  to 
that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  In  the  lower  basin. 

"(b)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  he  construed 
so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with,  or  otherwise 
change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission. 

•Sec.  604.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  in  constrv.cting.  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  tmits  of  the  projects  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  governed  bv  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  19(32.  32  Stat.  388,  .and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) to  which  laws  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a 
supplement. 

"Sec.  605.  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat.  1963:  16  U  S  C.  791a-823)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  reaches  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  River  between  Hoover 
Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  until  and  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  Contrrcss. 

"Sec.  606.  As  used  in  this  Act,  (a)  all  terms 
wiiich  are  defined  in  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact shall  have  the  meanings  therein  de- 
fined; 

"(b)  'Main  stream'  moans  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Ferry,  ■within  the  United  States,  including 
the  reservoirs  thereon; 

"(c)  'User'  or  'water  user"  in  relation  to 
main-stream  water  in  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States  or  any  person  or  legal 
entity  entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona 
against  California,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340) 
to  use  main-stream  water  when  available 
thereunder; 

"(d)  'Active  storage'  means  that  amount 
of  water  in  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works; 

"(e)  'Colorado  River  Basin  States'  means 
the  States  of  Arizona.  California.  Colorado. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming; 
and 

"(f)  'Augment'  or  'augmentation',  when 
used  herein  with  reference  to  water,  means 
to  increase  the  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
or  its  tributaries  by  the  introduction  of 
water  Into  the  Colorado  River  system,  which 
is  in  addition  to  the  natural  supply  of  the 
svstem." 

'  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  Ba.sin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  centleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall]  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  pround  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quoiTim. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

TITLE    AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Amend  the  title  of  S.  1004  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  &lver 
Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes." 


The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3300)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desii  ing  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINT?.IENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11308.  NATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HU- 
MANITIES OF  1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11308)  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  of  1965.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none;  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  C.\rey, 
SCHEUER,  Brademas.  Ayres,  Goodell. 
AsHBROOK,  and  Rrm  of  New  York. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE 
THIS  WEEK  AND  THE  WEEK 
MONDAY.  MAY  20.  1968 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m;nute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iliinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  kindly  advise  us  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  more  protjram  for  this  week 
and  the  propram  for  the  followinc  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
spon.se  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  legislative  program  that  will 
be  called  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  i.s  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  eight  suspensions.  They  are 
as  follows: 

H.R.  16674.  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion amendmeiits; 

H.R.  15387.  assaults  on  po.^al  em- 
ployees: 

S.  £61.  authorizing  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore: 

H.R.  14074.  entrance  road  at  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  N.C.; 

H.R.  1G025.  compensation  and  educa- 
tion assistance  for  widows  of  veterans; 

H.R.  16902.  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans'  homes; 


H.R,  7481.  nursing  home  care  for  cer- 
tain veterans:  and 

H.R.  14954,  improve  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  for  service-con- 
nected veterans. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
.Mso  on  Tuesday  is  .scheduled  the  De- 
partment of   the  Interior  and   Related 
Acencles  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  \)^e 
W'l'^k : 

HR.  2158.  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 
with  3  iiours  of  debate,  and  it  is  subject 
to  an  open  rule: 

House  Resolution  1093.  investigation  of 

operations  of  U.S.  military  credit  unions: 

H.R.  17324.  extension  of  Renegotiation 

Act,   which   is  subject   to   a   rule  being 

granted: 

H.R.  15794,  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1227.  to  au- 
Ihori/e  the  temporary  funding  of  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund,  undor 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate  and 
waiving  ijoints  of  order: 

H.R.  8573.  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  under  an  oi)en  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate:  and 

H.R.  15198.  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products, 
wliich  is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 
This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  u.sual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

I  advise  Members  that  it  is  expected 
that  the  truth-in-lending  conference  re- 
port will  be  bn>i!;'!-.t  up  .sometime  next 
week. 

ADJOLTJNMENT   OVER   UNTIL 
MONDAY,   MAY   20.    1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  call  of  Calendar 
Wednesday  may  be  dispensed  with  (n 
V/ednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— PERMISSION  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.   15131 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
mitil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15131.  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Sala'y  Act. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  af  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
i  homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby  de- 
clare that  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  against  the  bill 
that  has  just  now  passed. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  had  a 
roUcall  been  taken  on  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project.  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
against  final  passage. 


THE     REDWOOD     NATIONAL     PARK 
AND  SEASHORE 

.M:  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    reque.st    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
•^  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
over  many  years,  tlie  Congress  has  de- 
veloped and  passed  legislation  to  help 
the  averaE:e  American  citizen.  We  have 
appropriated,  and  I  believe  rightly  so. 
literally  billions  of  dollars  in  welfare  and 
assistance  programs,  educational  pro- 
grams and  other  programs  designed  to 
help  the  average  man. 

Now  we  are  beinc  asked  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  do  just  the  opposite — to  make 
displaced  citizens  out  of  normal,  hard- 
working, self-respecting,  self-supporting 
Americans.  These  people  are  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  some  of 
the  extreme  proposals  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  which  would  deprive  thou- 
sands of  my  people  of  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  my  constituents  in  the 
redwood  area.  All  of  them  ask  the  same 
question.s:  'If  the  extreme  park  proposals 
are  to  be  adopted,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  us?"  Or.  "If  we  have  to  go  on 
welfare,  and  our  companies  can  no  longer 
make  their  tax  contributions,  won't  the 
welfare  be  pretty  thin?  " 

I  want  to  speak  for  these  people. 

One  of  them  wrote: 

I  work  in  a  Men's  Wear  Store  in  Eureka, 
and  business  U  so  bad  due  to  this  moratori- 
um that  I  was  laid  off.  Stores  are  closing 
all    over   Eureka,    is   you   must    know. 


The  fact  is  that  we  can  have  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  which  wiU  not  cre- 
ate economic  devastation  I  have  sub- 
mitted one  such  plan,  "Redwoods  to  the 
Sea."  H.R.  7742.  My  people  can  hve  with 
it.  They  approve  of  it.  It  would  give  us 
a  Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore 
that  we  could  all  be  proud  of. 

What  I  am  talking  about  are  the 
grandiose  proposals,  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  proposed  legislation,  and 
which  would  take  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  private  timber-growing  lands, 
put  several  companies  out  of  business, 
and  devastate  the  economy  of  the  area. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  Today 
I  am  not  speaking  for  these  companies 
or  the  people  that  own  the  lands.  They 
have  their  spokesmen  and  can  speak  for 
themseh 

It  is  the  common  man  who  has  no 
spokesman.  I  propose  to  speak  for  him. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  the  aver- 
age man.  In  the  redwood  area,  he  is 
desperately  concerned.  He  has  his  home 
in  the  smaller  towns,  and  he  is  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  the  redwood  in- 
dustry. He  may  work  for  one  of  the 
companies.  Or  he  may  be  a  merchant, 
the  operator  of  a  filling  station,  or  a 
schoolteacher,  or  a  banker,  or  a  munici- 
pal or  county  employee. 

He  is  economically  dependent  upon 
the  redwood  industry,  which,  in  spite 
of  what  uninformed  people  claim,  has 
done  a  magnificent,  unrecognized  job  of 
helping  preserve  the  superlative  speci- 
mens of  that  majestic  tree,  and  restores 
to  improved  growth  those  trees  that  are 
harvested. 

He  had  his  home  in  the  area,  and  he 
wants  to  stay  there  to  raise  and  educate 
his  children. 

He  knows  that  if  the  company  which 
employs  him  is  put  out  of  business,  that 
company  will  be  paid  severance  damages. 
But  he,  as  an  Individual,  will  not  be 
compensated;   and  he  is  worried. 

Not  only  is  he  worried,  but  so  is  his 
wife  and  so  are  his  children.  I  have  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  wives  who 
reported  that  in  the  Trinidad  School 
District  where  she  lives,  that  already 
the  average  daily  attendance  has  drop- 
ped from  nearly  500  students  to  a  pres- 
ent count  of  392. 

In  other  words,  people  are  already 
leaving  because  of  the  uncertainty  and 
insecurity  of  their  futures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  that  when 
this  House  considers  the  redwood  park 
proposals,  that  it  consider  the  plight  of 
the  average  Americans  who  have  lived 
in  the  redwood  areas  most  of  their  lives. 
Are  we  to  legislate  them  into  being  dis- 
placed persons  and  second-class  citizens? 

Are  we  to  deprive  them  of  productive 
economic  existence? 

Are  we  to  jeopardize  their  school  dis- 
tricts? 

Are  we  to  ruin  their  lives  and  their 
businesses  merely  to  permit  interested 
visitors  to  view  the  redwoods  from  the 
edge  of  the  highway,  and  never  see,  those 
additional  commercial-type,  nonpark 
quality  redwoods  located  in  remote,  wild 
distant  areas  that  would  be  included  in 
the  most  sweeping  proposals  to  take 
77,000  acres  of  private  producing  lands 
in  addition  to  existing  State  parks? 

We  have  30  beautiful  Redwood  State 


Parks,  but  they  have  not  been  developed 
as  ihey  should  be.  One  constituent  wrote 
me.  and  I  quote: 

We  don't  need  more  parks,  what  we  need 
Is  development  of  what  we  already  have. 
There  Isn't  a  park  or  grove  between  Eureka 
and  the  Oregon  txjrder  that  you  can  find  a 
place  to  park  legally.  If  you  could,  you'd 
be  lost  in  underbrush  way  over  your  head  if 
you  got  10  feet  off  the  highway.  How  many 
toiulsts  are  going  to  crawl  around  in  that 
wet    and   decayed    mess? 

Another  constituent  wrote  to  tell  how 
he  had  talked  to  visitors  in  the  existing 
State  parks,  and  they  had  been  smart 
enough  to  notice  that  there  were  very 
few  people  in  the  park  where  he  talked 
to  them.  He  added  that  he  could  not 
understand  why  people  from  other  areas 
have  demonstrated  such  little  concern 
for  the  future  of  our  region  and  its 
people. 

They  do  not  seem  to  care,  he  added,  if 
we  have  hungry  children  or  if  we  are  on 
overloaded  relief  rolls.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  no  family  in  the  redwood  areas 
wants  handouts;  what  they  want  are 
jobs  to  go  to  every  day  in  their  own 
hometow-n. 

Most  of  these  people  have  never  worked 
in  anything  but  the  lumber  industry,  and 
it  is  a  little  late  for  them  to  change.  As 
my  constituent  said,  many  of  them  are 
too  old  to  retrain  for  something  else,  and 
too  young  to  retire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  that  I  am 
trying  to  speak  for  are  very  honest, 
thrifty,  and  hard-working  American 
citizens.  They  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pui'suit  of  hap- 
piness. Are  we  to  deprive  them  of  these 
rights  simply  to  impose  an  unnecessar- 
ily large  park  plan  on  them  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Now.  I  recognize  that  the  proponents 
of  the  larger  parks  tell  us  that  the  rec- 
reation income  will  replace  the  lost  in- 
come from  employment.  Careful  studies 
question  that  this  is  the  case.  The  rec- 
reation income,  diuing  the  3  months 
that  the  weather  permits  visits  to  the 
redwoods,  could  not  replace  the  present 
income  provided  by  the  industry  in  pay- 
rolls in  the  foreseeable  future. 

So.  we  have  this  issue  clearly  before  us. 
It  is,  simply:  "Do  we  want  to  stagnate 
the  economic  life  and  careful  use  of  the 
God-given  redwoods  merely  to  satisfy 
the  private  enthusiasms  of  a  few  people, 
or  do  human  values  mean  anything  to 
this  House?" 

The  distinguisiied  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Represent- 
ative .^spiN.ALL.  wisely  held  hearings  on 
the  proposed  bills  in  the  redwood  area. 
The  member.s  of  the  Interior  Committee 
were  able  to  confirm  at  firsthand  what 
I  am  saying  about  the  plight  of  the  com- 
mon man  out  there.  The  committee  was 
able  to  observe  the  adverse  economic 
effects  that  already  have  been  inflicted 
on  local  communities  because  of  uncer- 
taintv  about  what  will  happen. 

One  of  the  things  many  proponents 
of  a  national  park  have  overlooked,  is 
the  desirability  of  including  sufficient 
coastline.  The  largest  of  the  proposed 
parks  is  mostly  inland,  and  pretty  far  in- 
land, at  that.  It  would  include  18  miles 
of  coastline. 
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The  second  proposal  includes  13  miles 
of  coastline. 

The  national  park  and  seashore  plan, 
which  was  developed  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  people  who  live  in  the  red- 
woods, and  which  was  submitted  in  leg- 
islative form  by  me,  has  39  miles  of 
coastline. 

When  wc  analyze  the  plans,  we  find 
that  one  of  them  has  only  3  miles  of 
usable  beaches:  the  other  11.  Redwoods 
to  the  Sea  has  25  miles  of  usable  beaches. 
This  is  important.  Experience  has 
shown  that  most  vLsitors  prefer  the  coast. 
They  love  the  beaches.  They  may  briefly 
view  the  redwoods  from  the  highways,  or 
visit  the  existing  State  redwood  parks. 
But,  they  prefer  the  beaches.  They  have 
no  desire  to  leave  their  automobiles  and 
plunge  into  the  wilderness  of  the  red- 
woods far  from  the  hishway. 

So,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  pro- 
vide coastline  and  usable  beaches.  These, 
thev  can  enjoy  and.  at  the  same  time, 
keep  people  from  destroying  the  roots  of 
these  redwoods  by  "tromping"  them  to 
death. 

Many  others  like  to  flsh.  Redwoods  to 
the  Sea  provides  12  miles  of  Smith  River 
frontage,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  The  larger  plan  ignores  this 
great  recreational  possibility  altogether. 
The  other  plan  includes  just  6  miles  on 
the  Smith  River, 

Redwoods  to  the  Sea  includes  21  miles 
of  lagoon  frontage;  one  of  the  other 
plans  has  no  lagoon  frontage:  the  other, 
7  miles. 

The  importance  of  all  this  water  front- 
age is  that  it  offers  highly  desirable  rec- 
reational ix)ssibilities  that  cannot  be 
achieved  in  the  deep  redwood  ai-eas  which 
are  ordinarily  damp,  dark,  and  some- 
times dangerous.  The  beach  frontage  is 
not. 

Inclusion  of  the  beaches  will  not  de- 
prive anyone  of  a  job.  nor  harm  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region.  Instead,  they  will  en- 
hance it  and  make  life  even  more  en- 
joyable. 

Tliere  is  another  fealiu-e  of  redwoods 
deep  in  the  woods,  in  areas  which  ai-e 
proposed  to  be  taken  over.  This  is  the  real 
element  of  personal  danger. 

Redwoods  have  a  characteristic  well 
known  to  those  who  work  with  them — 
that  of  suddenly  dropping  huge  limbs  to 
the  ground,  particularly  during  high 
winds  or  winter  stoi-ms.  Locally,  these 
falls  are  known  as  "widow-makers."  and 
it  is  a  term  well  chosen.  I  do  not  mean 
to  frighten  people,  but  I  do  feel  we 
"natives"  should  warn  our  future  visi- 
tors of  this  possible  hazard. 

Unless  areas  in  the  redwoods  are 
cleared  for  recreation  and  camping,  as  in 
portions  of  State  parks,  there  are  few 
who  should  venture  far  into  remote  areas. 
Few  want  to.  Tliey  stick  to  the  highways, 
or  go  into  spaces  cleared  for  camping  or 
viewing  the  great  trees. 

As  another  constituent  wrote  me: 
Those  who  want  to  drive  through  the  red- 
woods can  do  so  by  following  the  old  101 
highway  along  the  Eel  River.  No  finer  red- 
woods can  be  found  anj-where.  and  there  are 
plenty  for  everyone  to  see.  No  inan  alive  today 
or  boi-n  tomorrow  will  ever  live  long  enough 
to  see  all  the  million  and  three-quarter  giant 
redwoods  that  have  already  been  set  aside  in 
our  State  parks. 


So.  if  we  arc  to  have  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  addition  to  the  redwoods 
in  our  existing  State  parks,  why  not  ac- 
cept the  more  reasonable  and  sensible 
plan  that  will  provide  a  National  Red- 
wood Park  with  .seashore  access  that  will 
not  disturb  the  financial  condition  of  the 
people  who  live  out  there? 

The  communities  involved,  the  people 
who  face  po.ssible  dislocation,  can  live 
with  Redwoods  to  the  Sea,  and  they  have 
said  so.  The  local  government  bodies  have 
accepted  it  and  endor.sed  it  by  resolu- 
tion and  testimony  before  congressional 
committees. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Afl'airs  Committee  also  heads  n\) 
the  important  Public  Land  Review  Com- 
mission. That  Commission  is  engaged  in 
a  monumental  study  of  Federal  land  use 
and  administration  in  this  countiT-  It 
will.  I  am  sure,  have  recommendations 
toward  achieving  a  land-u.se  policy  that 
will  be  fair  to  all. 

In  the  matter  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  I  think  this  House  must  be  fair 
to  all.  It  must  be  fair  to  those  who  want 
to  see  the  redwoods  and  the  magnificent 
cathedral-like  groves  that  wc  have  in 
northern  California  and  fair  to  those  who 
live  among  them. 

We  should  not  penalize  one  to  patron- 
ize the  other. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  human  needs  of 
the  people  who  make  their  livelihood  in 
the  redwood  country. 

We  cannot  .say  to  them:  "Too  bad. 
You'll  have  to  get  along  as  best  you  can. 
even  if  your  wife  and  children  do  suffer 
and  your  personal  plans  are  disrupted, 
even  if  your  business  is  shut  down  and 
your  bank  starts  to  foreclose." 

There  is  a  better  answer  than  that.  I 
am  certain  that  when  the  time  comes, 
this  House  will  provide  that  better 
answer. 

I  ask  that  you  work  with  us  toward 
adopting  the  best  possible  "compromise" 
Redwood  National  Park  and  Seashore 
plan^ — a  plan  that  we  in  redwood  country 
can  live  with — one  that  will  be  an  asset 
and  not  a  liability. 

You  will  note  that  I  place  a  great  deal 
of  empha.sis  on  the  .seashore.  Frankly.  I 
believe  history  could  record  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  this  magnificent  .seashore 
will  surpass  that  of  the  redwoods — par- 
ticularly, when  you  con.sider  the  recrea- 
tional value,  the  "saving  of  the  red- 
woods" from  the  iwtentially  destructive 
affect  too  many  people,  trampling  the 
roots,  could  have. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  w-orld 
where  redwoods  grow  contiguous  to  a 
nearly  40-mile  .seashore.  Let  us  be  very 
considerate  of  and  kindly  to  the  people 
living  there  who  are  willing  to  share 
these  "conservation  gems"  with  their  fel- 
low Americans— providing  they,  them- 
selves, are  not  destroyed  in  the  process. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  ex- 
actly 3  weeks  ago  today.  I  spoke  here  on 
the  House  floor  to  point  out  that  the 
avowed  purpo.se  of  the  so-called  Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington  was  to 
disrupt  Uie  city  of  Washington  and  the 
orderly  processes  of  government. 

In  the  light  of  this.  I  called  upon  the 
Secietai-j-  of  the  Interior,  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense,  and  the  President  to  use  the 
full    power   of    their   ollices    to    prevent 
these  marchers  from  camping  on  F'ederal 
property  or  elsewhere  in  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia   where   their  u.se  of   property 
would   violate  existing   building   and  or 
.sanitation  codes  or  disinipt  government 
Many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
expres.sed  a  similar  opinion.  Many  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  the  Hou.se  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, reported  to  the  Hou.se  for  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  u.se  of  any  Federal  property  except 
in  the  Anacostia-Bolling  area  and  would 
have  authorized  a  requirement  of  a  bond 
to  insure  against  proiJerty  damage. 

Our  opinions  have  been  disregarded 
and  these  so-called  marchers  virtually  all 
of  whom  arrived  in  Washington  in  air- 
conditioned  bu.ses  without  any  marching 
at  all.  have  been  given  free  access  to  pub- 
lic property. 

Although  their  leaders  are  engaging  in 
semantics  with  the  word  "violence. "  they 
continue  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  their 
purpose  and  intention  to  be  a  disrupting 
influence  here  in  the  city  and  in  the 
face  of  the  ten.se  atmosphere  already 
existing,  only  a  blind  man  would  fail  to 
foresee  the  troubles  which  will  Inevitably 
follow. 

The  Park  Service  and  the  administra- 
tion have  acted  most  unwisely  and  I  can 
onlv  hope  that  they  are  much  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  trouble  these 
marchers  have  promised  to  make  than 
they  have  given  us  any  basis  for 
believing. 


PARK     SERVICE     ADMINISTRATION 
HAVE       ACTED       UNWISELY        IN 
REGARD       TO       POOR       PEOPLES 
MARCHERS 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENABLE  WOMEN 
WITH  30  YEARS  COVERAGE  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  TO  RECEIVE 
FULL  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  AT 
AGE  62 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  from  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rently, there  are  .some  26  million  females 
gainfully  employed  in  our  Nation's  labor 
market,  representing  over  35  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  citizens  employed  in 
these  United  Stales. 

These  women  have  had.  and  are  hav- 
ing, a  profound  elfect  upon  oiu-  Nation's 
economy  and  way  of  life  as  their  num- 
bers. bvLving  power,  and  importance  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Our  gross  national  product,  rapidly 
approaching  a  trillion  dollars,  is  the  most 
fantastic     and     enviable     materialistic 
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acr.ievement  yet  known  to  man.  An  in- 
credible growth  has  been  realized  in  our 
gross  national  product,  rising  from 
$284.7  billion  in  1950  to  approximately 
$800  billion  today,  and  paralleling — or 
perhaps  "stimulating"  would  be  a  better 
word — this  growth  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  the  female  role  in  our  labor  mar- 
ket and  economy. 

The  greatness  of  the  female  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  economy  and  well- 
being  cannot  be  questioned.  We  only 
wonder  about  the  degree  of  this  great- 
ness as  we  acknowledge  their  valued 
contribution 

Today  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
knowledging their  contribution  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  which,  if  enacted,  will 
enable  the  women  of  our  Nation's  labor 
force  with  30  years  coverage  under  social 
security  to  receive  full  benefits  at  the  age 
of  62. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1956, 
women  are  able  to  receive  80  percent  of 
the  benefits  due  to  them  if  they  should 
retire  at,  age  62.  Now.  I  consider  it  ap- 
propriate and  wise  tiiat  we  permit  them 
full-^not  80  percent — benefits  at  age  62. 
and  many  other  Members,  whose  names 
also  appear  on  this  bill,  concur  witli  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  appear  on  this  bill  are  not  asking 
for  a  giveaway.  We  are  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  great  contributions 
made  by  the  women  of  our  land  toward 
the  incredible  growth  of  our  Nation's 
economy  during  the  past  30  years  and 
whose  labor  continues  to  spark  further 
growth  in  our  economy. 

The  initial  recipients  of  this  legislation 
are  those  women  who  joined  Che  labor 
force  when  our  Nation  was  just  begin- 
ning to  overcome  a  depression,  and  whose 
labor  may  very  well  have  accounted  for 
our  Nation's  recovery  from  that  eco- 
nomic disaster 

Let  me  reiterate  that  this  legislation 
would  only  apply  to  those  women  who 
have  faithfully  contributed  to  this  fund 
for  30  full  years — that  is.  120  quarters. 

Now  as  we  all  know,  a  person  can  gain 
full  social  security  coverage  if  he  has 
contributed  to  the  fund  for  every  quarter 
alter  1950  up  to.  but  not  including,  the 
year  he  or  she  reaches  age  65.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  that  a  person  could 
gain  full  benefits  at  age  65  if  he  had  only 
contributed  to  the  fund  for  18  quarters. 
In  some  special  instances,  even  six  quar- 
ters would  enable  one  to  gain  full  bene- 
fits. 

Tlie  legislation  I  introduce  today 
speaks  not  in  terms  of  six  quarters  or  18 
quarters,  but  in  terms  of  120  quarters. 
That  is,  recipients  must  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  fund  for  at  least  30  years  or 
120  quarters. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
hardworking,  productive  Americans 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  during  these  past  30  years.  We 
are  speaking  about  those  strong  Ameri- 
cans who  are  greatly  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  assets  in  the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  S267.2  million  30  years 
a-:o  to  the  present  S25.5  billion. 

We  are  asking  that  Congress  now  real- 
ize the  extent  of  their  contribution  and 
permit  them  to  retire  with  full  benefits 
at  age  62,  We  are  not  giving  them  any- 
thing that  they  do  not  deserve.  It  is  not 


a  give  away.  Rather,  it  is  a  way  for  our 
Nation  to  say  thank  you  for  a  job  well 
done  to  the  women  of  our  land  who  have 
Indeed  contributed  far  more  than  they 
could  possibly  receive  from  the  social 
security  program. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  bill,  I  ask  that  this  body 
act  expeditiously  and  favorably  on  this 
legislation. 

We  have  a  debt  to  repay  and  a  com- 
mitment to  meet.  The  debt,  of  course,  is 
to  those  who  have  labored  so  long,  and 
the  commitment  is  to  the  younger  peo- 
ple who  are  available  to  replace  those 
who  retire.  This  bill  would  free  many  jobs 
for  these  younger  people  and  thus  enable 
us  to  live  up  to  our  standing  commitment 
of  maintaining  the  highest  possible  level 
of  employment. 

Let  us  now  live  up  to  this  debt  and 
commitment. 


CONTSIECTICUT     YOUTHS     RESPOND 
TO   SERVICE   ACADEMIES'   CALL 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^reat 
emphasis  has  been  placed  in  recent  years 
on  dealing  with  problems  of  education 
which  confront  students  and  educators, 
as  well  as  parents  and  taxpayers  who  pay 
the  ever-increasing  tab.  We  hear  of  the 
frustration  of  youth,  of  high  school 
dropouts,  of  demonstrations  by  students, 
and  strikes  by  teachers.  We  read  of  so 
many  incidents  from  the  debit  side  of 
the  ledger  because  it  is  human 
nature  to  focus  attention  primarily 
on  news  of  misfortime,  violence,  and  the 
extraordinary. 

I  want  to  point  up  a  contrary  and 
laudable  achievement  which  I  am  proud 
to  say  has  taken  place  in  my  own  Fifth 
Congressional  District  and  which  I  have 
discovered  in  the  course  of  seeking  qual- 
ified candidates  for  the  Nation's  service 
academies.  It  is  not  really  an  extraor- 
dinary experience  for  it  has  occuiTCd 
in  previous  years,  although  perhaps  to 
a  lesser  degree.  Once  more  I  find  to  the 
credit  of  the  students,  educators,  parents. 
and  taxpayers  of  my  district  that  there 
are  far  more  qualified  contenders  for 
academy  appointments  than  there  are 
vacancies.  And  this  despite  the  gener- 
osity and  wisdom  of  the  academies  in 
allowing  my  district  more  appointments 
than  the  noimal  district  quota. 

L«t  me  explain  the  situation  with  a 
few  statistics.  Last  year,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  I  was  notified  that  I 
would  be  asked  to  fill  two  vacancies  at 
Annapolis  in  June  1968,  three  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  one  at  West 
Point.  I  was  also  invited  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  to  take 
part  in  statewide  competition  for 
appointment. 

As  usual,  and  following  a  custom  which 
I  have  adopted  in  my  10  years  of  the 
Congress,  I  made  known  to  the  public 
through  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 


announceinentd.  as  well  as  notice  to  the 
guidance  counselor.s  of  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict, that  I  was  accepting  applications 
for  academy  nominations.  The  resix)nse 
was  good  although  I  feel  that  some  poten- 
tial coniender.s  did  not  get  the  word  in 
time  to  compete  for  the  appointments.  I 
use  the  word  "compete"  bccau.se  it  is  and 
has  been  my  policy  to  require  that  all 
candidates  participate  in  a  preliminary 
civil  service  examination  and  a  prelimi- 
nary physical  examination  at  a  military 
establishment. 

I  have  outlined  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies available  to  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict residents  in  1968  and  my  method  of 
selecting  nominees.  Tlie  usual  quota  of 
each  Congressman  is  five  cadets  at  An- 
napolis, West  Point,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy  at  a  given  time.  When  I  say  the 
academies  have  been  generous  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  meritorious  efforts  of 
Fifth  District  contenders,  I  mean  that  it 
is  common  for  the  academies  to  accept 
qualified  boys  from  my  district  in  excess 
of  my  quota.  This  again  has  been  my  ex- 
perience in  1968. 

As  outlined  above,  the  Fifth  Di-strict 
quota  for  AnnaiX)lis  for  1968  was  two 
cadets.  As  of  this  date,  four  young  men 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  nominating 
have  been  notified  to  report  to  the  Naval 
Academy  as  cadets  on  June  26,  19G8. 
Another  young  man  from  my  distiict  is 
fully  qualified  for  appointment,  and  I 
hope  tliat  the  Academy  will  be  able  to 
find  a  place  for  him. 

The  Fifth  District  quota  for  1068  v,-as 
three  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  As 
of  this  date,  four  of  the  young  men  I 
nominated  have  been  notified  to  report 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy  as  candidates 
on  Jime  24,  1968  and  four  more  are  fully 
qualified  as  alternates  for  appointment 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  one  or  more  of 
these  alternates  will  be  appointed. 

The  Fifth  District  quota  for  the  U.S. 
MilitaiT  Academy  class  of  1972  was  one. 
As  of  this  date,  one  of  mv  nominees  has 
been  appointed  and  has  been  notified  to 
report  to  West  Point  on  July  1,  1968.  An- 
other of  my  nominees  is  fully  qualified 
as  an  alternate  and  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  a  .trood  possibility  that  he  will 
gain  an  appointment.  I  fact,  he  has 
been  invited  to  enroll  at  the  West  Point 
Preparatory'  School. 

Three  of  the  young  men  I  nominated 
for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  Kings  Point  have  qualified  as  alter- 
nates and  let  the  record  show  that  ICings 
Point  is  already  heavily  populated  with 
young  men  from  Connecticut's  Fifth 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
each  year  to  recommend  young  men  from 
my  district  for  the  service  academies  and 
my  staff  and  I  spend  considerable  time 
and  effort  enlisting  candidates,  checking 
academic  records,  arranging  civil  service 
and  physical  examinations,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  academies  and  with 
constituents.  But  the  .statistics  I  have 
outlined  above  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  effort  is  certainly  -.vortlnvhile.  It  pays 
dividends  not  only  in  bringing  qualified 
young  men  to  the  fore  and  making  avail- 
able to  them  4  years  of  education  leading 
to  a  militaiy  career  or  civilian  opportu- 
nity, but  also  in  clearly  demonstrating 
the  iX)tentials  amoncr  our  youth  today  in 


striving  and  competing  for  the  values  in 
education  offered  by  our  service  acade- 
mies. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  in  extending 
compliments  and  expres.sing  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  participated  and  to 
those  who  have  assisted.  I  am  proud  of 
my  district  and  of  the  young  men  who 
have  in  such  large  numbers  qualified  for 
academy  appointments.  I  am  privileged 
that  the  normal  congic.s.sional  quotas  for 
academy  appointments  have  been  no 
.shackle  to  the  enthusiastic  and  qualified 
competitors  from  my  district,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  gratifying  record  will 
be  sustained  in  the  future. 

I  cite  these  statistics  and  make  known 
my  feeling  of  pleasure  in  them  at  this 
time  because  now  that  the  1968  apix)int- 
ments  have  been  completed.  I  am  an- 
nouncing the  acceptance  of  applications 
for  the  academy  vacancies  that  may  be 
available  and  for  which  I  may  be  invited 
to  make  recommendations  for  1969. 
Without  reservation,  I  accept  applica- 
tions from  any  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict resident  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
22.  He  must  be  at  least  17  and  not  have 
passed  his  22d  birthday  on  the  date  of 
entrance  to  an  academy.  I  point  out, 
however,  that  the  competition  is  tough 
and  that  only  those  who  can  make  a 
proper  showing  in  academic  and  physi- 
cal standings  in  preliminary  examina- 
tions conducted  at  my  request  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  final 
tests  of  the  several  academies. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  with 
academy  ap!X)intments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
our  youth,  in  the  vast  majority,  to  rise  to 
the  challenge,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
response  and  the  success  of  my  young 
constituents  in  service  academy  compe- 
tition.   

OUR  REA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
represents  the  33d  anniver.sary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultm-e.  This  remarkable  agency  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  continuous  leader- 
ship in  the  challenging  task  of  bringing 
to  light  the  vital  importance  of  farm  ef- 
ficiency and  rural  development. 

During  the  history  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram, since  it  was  established  May  11, 
1935,  our  Nation  has  chaneed  from  an 
essentially  agronomy-onentcd  .'-ociety  to 
an  economy  based  upon  industrialization 
and  mechanization.  Clearly,  this  transi- 
tion would  have  been  far  more  difficult 
than  it  was.  had  it  not  been  for  the  avail- 
ability of  electric  power  in  rural  .America, 
sparked  largely  by  the  REA.  Indeed,  in 
the  economic  vacuum  of  the  1930's  local 
people  with  the  help  of  REA  stepped  in  to 
provide  rural  power  when  other  electric 
suppliers  were  reluctant  to  do  so. 


Today,  REA-flnanced  rural  electric 
systems  are  rural  America.  REA  is  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  our  present- 
day  government. 

A  new  industrial  load  on  the  lines  of 
an  electric  cooperative  is  a  well-recog- 
nized revenue  producer,  as  it  is  for  any 
electric  utility.  But  there  is  another  im- 
portant consideration.  Rural  industrial 
and  commercial  electric  loads  encourage 
diversity  of  economic  development  and 
opportunity  in  rural  areas.  This  diversity 
and  these  new  opportunities  are  im- 
portant to  opening  the  way  for  overcom- 
ing our  current — and  critical — rural- 
urban  imbalance. 

Rural  i>eople  formed  their  own  co- 
operatives and  assumed  the  re.spon- 
sibility  of  providing  essential  electric 
.service  for  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors. In  so  doing,  and  with  the  lielp  of 
their  Federal  Government,  these  rural 
people  have  in  fact  .stimulated  new  op- 
portunities to  live,  work,  and  thrive  in 
the  areas  where  they  were  bom  and 
reared. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  .so  far 
in  the  past  33  years  in  this  field  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  our  rural  Americans.  They 
have  demonstrated— with  the  aid  of 
REA — singular  cnerg>-  and  imagination 
in  helping  themselves  to  fashion  their 
own  communities  of  tomorrow.  We  trust 
they  will  enjoy  another  33  years  of  fu- 
ture growth,  in  advancing  steadily  to- 
ward a  brighter  tomorrow. 


FREEDOM  REPLACED  BY 
FEDERAL  FORCE 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  two 
field  representatives  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights— HEW— descended  on  LaGrange 
and  Troup  County,  Ga.,  like  a  two-man 
plague  of  locusts. 

They  spent  about  29  hours  in  the 
countv  before  declaring  themselves  ex- 
perts on  the  school  systems  there.  While 
in  Troup  County  and  LaGrange,  they  at- 
tempted to  generate  complaints  and  dis- 
•satisfactions  where  none  previously 
existed  and  where  none  exist  now. 

These  two  29 -hour  experts  issued  an 
ultimatum  that  will  require  extensive 
busing  of  students  who  will  pass  each 
other  twice  a  day  and  that  will  probably 
require  the  closing  of  new  modern  school 
buildings.  It  is  ver>-  clear  that  these  bu- 
reaucrats are  not  interested  in  education 
or  the  quality  of  education. 

For  the  last  4  years,  the  Troup  County 
school  system  and  the  LaGrange  school 
system  have  operated  under  the  freedom 
of  choice  plan.  During  this  period  of  time, 
no  student  or  teacher  has  complained  of 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend  or 
teach  in  the  school  of  his  or  her  choice. 
•  The  policy  of  the  Department  of  HEW 
with  regard  to  "freedom  of  choice"  is  that 
if  this  does  not  accomplish  the  results 
which  HEW  desires,  school  officials  are 
required  to  force  the  transfer  of  students 


instead  of  jjermitting  them  to  attend  the 
school  of  their  choice. 

The  citizens  of  Troup  County  arc  dis- 
turbed, and  rightly  so.  about  this  exer- 
ci.se  of  raw  bureaucratic  iwwer,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  an  editorial  in  the  May  8.  1968, 
edition  of  the  LaGrange  Daily  News, 
which  follows: 

Our  Freedom  Is  Replaced  by  Federal  Force 
In  the  past,  the  school  .systems  In  this 
area  have  operated  under  the  'freedom  of 
choice  "  plan  with  regard  to  Integration  of 
public  schools. 

Under  this  plan,  all  student.s,  lx)th  Negro 
:ind  white,  decided  whicli  schools  they  pre- 
ferred to  attend.  If  a  Negro  .st\ident  elected 
to  attend  a  formerly  ail-while  school,  he 
could  do  so 

Tuesday.  William  Meredith  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Civil  KlRhts.  told  Troup  County 
School  Board-  "The  freedom  of  choice  plan 
has  failed."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  it 
has  failed  because  not  enough  Negroes  are 
attending  previously  all  white  scho<ils  and  no 
white  children  are  enrolled  in  Negro  .schools. 
If  Mr.  Meredith  is  correct  in  his  statement, 
then  the  basic  fundamentals  of  democracy 
lias  suffered  what  may  well  prove  to  lie  a 
fatal  blow. 

To  say  that  the  American  citizen,  whether 
he  be  Negro  or  white,  cannot  exercise  his  own 
freedom  of  choice  is  to  take  away  one  of  tlie 
basic  rights  on  which  America  was  founded. 
Indeed,  this  basic  belief  in  a  freedom  of 
choice  was  the  motivating  force  which  led 
to  the  founding  of  this  country. 

The  next  logical  question  to  raise  is:  If 
there  can  be  no  freedom  of  choice,  what  is 
It  being  replaced  with? 

Perhaps  Mr  Meredith  and  the  HEW  will  not 
agree  with  us.  but  we  believe  that  it  Is 
•force." 

We  have  moved  from  freedom  to  force,  and 
this  is  a  strange  and  startling  direction  for 
democracy  to  take 

Whose  rights  are  being  violated  in  this 
absurd  approach  by  the  Federal  governmenf 
The  white  man?  Yes.  he  Is  being  forced 
to  lose  his  identity  in  a  social  upheaval 
which  appears  to  be  motivated  for  political 
purposes. 

But  the  Negro's  rights  are  being  violated 

as  well 

In  the  Troup  County  School  system,  some 
100  Negro  students  have  elected  to  attend 
previously  all-whlte  schools  The  other  1.520 
elected  to  remain  in  all-Negro  schools, 
schools  of  which  they  were  proud,  surrounded 
by  a  race  of  which  they  were  proud  to  be  a 
part. 

Now,  the  Federal  government  decides  that 
the  Negro  can  no  longer  lake  pride  in  the 
traditions  of  his  school.  He  must  lose  these 
traditions  to  a  social  change  which  he  al- 
ready h.is  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  want 
through  his  own  "freedom  of  choice." 

Mr.  Meredith  and  his  HEW  associate.  Phil- 
lip Lyde,  spent  only  29  hours  in  the  Troup 
County  School  system  before  giving  their 
report  Tuesday.  And  yet,  in  this  brief  time, 
they  had  come  up  with  a  plan  designed  to 
solve  all  of  the  educational-social  problems 
for  Troup  County. 

To  say  that  this  adds  insult  to  the  ridicu- 
lous would  be  a  gross  understatement 

The  only  explanation  is  that  the  Federal 
government,  acting  through  its  agents.  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Lyde,  has  no  real  interest 
in  education  as  such.  The  resulting  chaos  of 
the  plan  which  they  presented  will  be  left 
as  a  problem  to  be  faced  by  both  white  and 
Negro  educators  of  Troup  County. 

But  the  really  pathetic  note  that  comes 
out  of  such  an  HEW  report  meeting  Is  the 
sudden  realization  that  your  freedom  Is  be- 
ing taken  from  you  by  the  goveriunent  that 
was  created  by  the  Individual  states  of 
America. 

Whether  you  are  Negro  or  white,  you  are 
losing  your  right  to  cuoose.  Your  freedom  is 
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being  replaced  by  force,  and  you  ask  yourself 
what  Is  to  cotne  after  democracy  has  been 
taken   away. 


THE  CASE  FOR  USING  EXISTING 
HOUSING  TO  POSTER  LOW-  -AND 
MODERATE-INCOME  HOMEOWN- 
ERSHIP  SURVEY  OF  AVAILABIL- 
ITY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.    WIDNALL     Mr    Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimoos  con.^ent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  "• 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  more 
than  150  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  who  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act 
last  year,  were  encouraged  this  session 
by  the  admmLstration  change  of  heart 
on  the  qnestlon  of  homeownership  for 
lower  inrome  families.  The  administra- 
tion biw  does  have  its  weak  points,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  the  most  glaring  is  its 
lack  of  attention  to  the  potential  for 
immediate  homeownership  Impact  con- 
tained m  existing  older  housing  now 
available  in  most  urban  centers.  The 
emphasis  with  limited  exceptions  in  the 
adm.inistration  measure  is  on  new  or 
completely  rehabilitated  housing. 

To  make  a  more  informed  judgment 
on  this  potential,  my  office  conducted  a 
telephone  survey  of  151  realtors,  real 
estate  agencies  and  real  estate  brokers 
selected  at  random  from  the  yellow  pages 
of  the  Washington.  DC.  telephone  book. 
While  existing  apartment  houses  could 
of  course  be  converted  for  cooperative  or 
condominium  ownership  operations,  in 
this  instance  I  limited  the  inquiry  to 
housing  suitable  for  single-family  home- 
ownership.  Of  the  151  contacted,  14 
either  refused  to  respond,  were  no  longer 
actively  er.gaged  in  real  estate,  or  were 
unavailable  for  comment. 

Of  the  remaining  137,  92  firms  re- 
ported dealing  in  a  significant  way  with 
moderately  priced  homes.  These  92  were 
then  asked  the  following  questions: 

1  Do  you  currently  have  for  sale  any 
homes  priced  at  the  $18,000  or  below  cate- 
gory? 

2  Based  upon  your  activities  for  the  last 
six  months,  would  you  say  that  homes  of 
tills  type  are  listed  frequently  or  Infre- 
quently with  your  agency? 

3  Do  homes  of  this  type  require  extensive 
rehabilitation  or  repairs  before  they  are  con- 
sidered suitable  for  family  living? 

The  conclusions  that  I  believe  may  be 

drawn  from  the  staff  sur\-ey.  which  I 
will  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
cm  be  sunimanzed  as  follows: 

First,  a  moderate  number  of  existing 
single-family  dwellings  are  available  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  under  $18.- 
000  in  cost,  at  any  point  during  the  year. 
Estimates  of  the  number  now  available 
ranged  among  the  50  firms  answering  af- 
firmativelj-  .to  the  first  question  ranged 
from  "a  few"  to  a  do/:en  or  more.  Even 
taking  into  account  possible  multiple 
lisimgs,  the  number  turned  up  by  the 
survey  could  be  estimated  at  200  or  more. 
It  might  be  added  that  the  cost  per  unit 


in  the  administration  hoasine  bill  is  $17,- 
500  for  high-cost  areas,  and  $20  000  for 
families  with  five  or  more  children. 

Second,  most  of  these  houses  require 
minor  repairs,  if  any.  Only  20  percent  of 
those  replying  said  houses  they  now  had 
listed  required  extensive  rehabilitation. 

Third,  and  most  important,  there  was 
considerable  opinion  expressed  that  a 
significant  number  of  hbuses  would  come 
on  the  market  if  the  potential  buyers 
could  secure  mortgage  financing.  A  num- 
ber of  firms,  particularly  Negro  firms,  in- 
dicated that  housing  was  now  being 
rented  because  the  owner  could  not  find 
buyers  with  satisfactory  financing  ar- 
rangements. So  prevalent  is  the  renter 
orientation  in  some  parts  of  the  minority 
community,  and  so  limited  is  their  pres- 
ent housing  choice,  that  in  one  instance, 
when  my  office  asked  if  the  firm  dealt 
with  houses  for  sale  to  home  buyers,  the 
real  estate  office  employee  answered, 
"Oh,  no,  we  do  not  handle  white  property, 
only  black  property." 

I  hope  Members  of  this  body,  par- 
ticularly those  from  urban  areas,  will 
carefully  consider  the  possibility  of  sim- 
ilar results  if  such  a  survey  were  con- 
ducted in  their  localities.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  press  for  greater  use  of  existing 
housing  in  any  bill  coming  out  of  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  which  I  am  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

It  would  also  prove  useful  to  open  up 
FHA-insured  mortgages  to  nonprofit 
groups  like  Home  Buyers.  Inc..  a  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  organization,  who  purchase 
and  make  available  housing  to  lower  in- 
come families  under  a  lease  with  option 
to  buy  approach.  Under  present  law,  the 
nonprofit  sponsor  has  to  build  or  thor- 
oughly rehabilitate  five  or  more  dwellings 
before  it  can  qualify  under  the  211' h> 
program.  Some  nonprofit  groups  simply 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  on  this 
responsibility  when  they  first  enter  the 
homeownership  field,  but  they  are  quite 
capable  of  assisting  low- Income  families 
in  preparing  for  homeownership  re- 
sponsibilities, or  in  locating  housing  and 
financing,  or  even  in  handling  minor 
repair  work. 

Allowing  nonprofit  groups  FHA  assist- 
ance in  the  purchase  of  existing  housing 
not  requiring  extensive  rehabilitation 
would  also  make  more  housing  available 
for  the  rent  certificate  or  leased  public 
housing  program  which  I  authored  in 
1965.  This  would  mean  lower  monthly 
payments  at  the  outset,  easing  the  tenant 
into  a  home-buying  position  through  a 
lease  with  option  to  buy  arrangement, 
with  help  from  the  nonprofit  sponsor. 
The  lease  with  option  to  buy  under  the 
rent  certificate  program  has  not  been 
tried  as  yet  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  many  areas  around 
the  country. 

This  use  of  existing  housing  would 
benefit  the  potential  lower  income  home 
buyer  by  its  immediate  availability,  and 
would  show  the  concern  of  Congress  for 
those  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  abundance  at  a  time  when  that 
concern  is  being  questioned.  At  the  same 
time,  nonprofit  religious,  fraternal,  labor, 
civic,  and  neighborhood  organizations 
could   gain   experience   and   confidence, 


enabling  them  to  move  later  into  the 
more  demanding,  but  no  less  necessary. 
flelQ  of  increasing  the  available  low-in- 
come housing  supply  through  new  con- 
struction or  total  rehabilitation. 

The  survey  paper  follows: 
Results  and  Findings  of  Telephone  Survey 

OP  Selected  Realtors  in  the  Washington. 

District    of    Columbia    Downtown    Area. 

April  29  to  May  6,  1968 
(Prepared  by  tlie  staff  of  Congressman 

Wn-LtAM    B.    WiDNALL) 

This  survey  w:vb  undertaken  to  try  and 
asse.ss  the  availability  of  low  ,-ind  moderate 
Income  housing  in  tlie  Washington,  DC. 
downtown  area.  The  method  u.sed  was  ran- 
dom selection  of  a  considerable  segment  of 
the  realtors  and  real  estate  brokers  listed  in 
the  advertising  section  of  the  telephone  direc- 
tory. Small  as  well  as  large  real  estate  agen- 
cies were  included  to  insure  a  representailve 
sampling.  Any  agency  whose  telephone  list- 
ing indicated  a  principal  activity  other  than 
direct  selling  of  real  estate  to  private  Indi- 
viduals was  not  contacted.  All  of  the  re- 
spondents were  asked  three  basic  questions: 
a)  Do  you  currently  have  for  sale  any  homes 
priced  In  the  $18,000  or  below  category?  b) 
Based  upon  your  activities  for  the  last  six 
months,  would  you  say  that  homes  of  this 
type  are  listed  frequently  or  Infrequently 
with  your  acency''  ci  Do  homes  of  this  type 
require  rehabilitation  or  repairs  before  they 
are  considered  suiuible  for  family  living? 
Finally,  it  might  be  noted  that  almost  all  of 
those  contacted  were  quite  helpful,  and  only 
a  handful  were  imcooperatlve  and  refused 
to  give  the  needed  information. 

In  all,  151  real  estate  agents  or  agencies 
were  solicited.  Of  these,  92  replied  that  they 
engage  in  the  sale  of  moderately  priced 
hoines  as  one  of  their  principal  activities, 
that  is  they  solicit  listings  of  this  type  and 
endeavor  to  sell  homes  of  this  category  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  .Another  45  replied  that 
their  principal  activities  were  other  than 
selling  either  residential  housing,  or  housing 
In  this  price  range.  Most  of  these  people  were 
engaged  in  either  the  rental  of  housing  they 
owned,  real  estate  Investments,  management, 
speculation  or  building. 

CHART  l-PRINCIPAL  ACTIVITY  OF  REALTORS 

Number     Percent 


Dealing  n  significant  way  with  moder- 
ately priced  homes... 

Not  'leaimg  in  significant  way  with 
moderately  yriced  homes 

Not  responamg,  unavailable,  or  no 
longer  engaged  m  real  estate  business 

Total , 


92 

61 

45 

30 

14 

9 

151 


100 


The  first  question  asked  only  concerned 
the  92  realtors  who  Indicated  significant 
activity  In  this  area.  Of  the  92,  50  or  54.3'", 
reported  that  they  currently  had  homes  for 
sale  in  the  $18,000  or  below  price  category, 
while  42.  or  45.7  -  stated  that  they  did  not 
have  any  homes  available.  Thirty-three  per 
cent,  then,  of  the  total  realtors  surveyed  hud 
moderately-priced  homes  currently  for  sale. 

CHART  ll-REALTORS  REPORTING  MODERATELY 
PRICED  HOMES  FOR  SALE 


Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of  total 
realtors 

Having  current  listings  ot 

moderately  priced  homes 

lor  sale. 

50 

54.3 

33 

Not  having  current  listings  ol 

moderately  prices  homes 

for  sale —   - 

42 

45.7 

28 

Total 

S2 

loao 
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The   second    question   concerned    the   fre-  $18,000  «.t.gory  are  usually  the  ones  In  the  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

ouencv   wi  1^   which   listings   of   moderately-  p«x>rest  financial  posiUon   Mc^t  of  them  <^-  remarks. 

nnc^  h^m^  were  made  with  those  realtors  not  atford  a  large  down  payment  or  obtain  ^he    SPEAKER.     Is     there     objection 

dev^ing  a  large  pext  of  their  Ume  to  such  a     conventional     mortgage      Even     Pedeml  j_q   ^^^   request    of   the    genUeman    from 

salT Forty- thfee,  or  46  7-;     of  the  92  real-  Housing    Adminlstratlr^n    financing    may    be  q^.^, 

tors  indicated   frequent  availability  of  these  difficult  for  these  people.  «;"|  ^hough  do^  There  was  no  objection. 

homes,   while   49.   or   53  3^;    stated   they   ob-  pa>-ment«  are  lower  and  q"^'*"^"^^.  ^^?^  ^r    WHALEN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   would 

^rfen^  th^;  ^nXrrw^^;  sl^^e^'^ent  T^.T ^^'as-.'L'T'^  Tn'^.S^^r^uT-  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 

Hstrnes  of  m  deratelv-prlced  homes  and  the  cha«  and  a  reluctance  to  sell.  In  several  In-  bers    of    the    House    to    testimony    given 

'elser   ngure   of   43    who   report    alm<*^t   con-  stances  realtors   reported   that   owners   were  i^st  week  before  the  Senat*  Appropria- 

stant  listings  Is  probably  due  to  the  random  only  willing  to  seU  for  cash,  presumably  to  ^^j^g  committee  by   Dr.   Harold  Brown. 

•lature  of  the  sample;  undoubtedly  some  re-  speculators,  or  that  homes  could  be  obtained  gpcj-ptai-v  of  the  Air  Porce. 

spondent*  were  contacted  at  one  of  the  times  only  If  the  buyer  could  obtain  proper  toanc-  ^^  ^^^  sUtement.  Dr.  Brown  revealed 

when  thev  had  a  home  for  sale  costing  less  ing.  Others  stated  that  they  dldn  t  attempt  to  development  that 

^«.4  ,  01  me  iLiai  sai  1.  ^^            ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  trouble  of  trying  tent    of    Uie    proposed    ABM.    or    antl- 

CHART  III-  REALTORS   REPORTING  FREQUENT  LISTINGS  ^^  ^eW  a  home  When  the  buyers  can't  buy."  ballistic-missiJe-defense  system. 

OF  MODERATELY  PRICED  HOMES  But    the   most    vehement   critics   of   present  ii^    j^y     view,     this    new    information 

— financing  arrangements  were  non-white  real  {jj-Quglil  out  by  Dr.  Brown   raises  quos- 

Percenf  esUte  agents  who  apparenUy  suffered  both  ^^^^   ^^^^   demand   careful    scrutiny    by 

Number      Percent      ol  total  fiimnclally    and    psychologically.    Tliey    had  nnnprp<i<i  oonoernlne  the  potentially 

sample  j          numbers  of  unsold  low  and  moderately-  t»e  Congress  concerning  uiepotc    u      > 

priced  homes  In  their  files,  but  while  each  huge  outlays  encompassed  in  any  mas- 

D    ,.       .  „rH«.f««M«rt  stated   that  people  were  available  In   many  sive  deployment  of  the  ABM 

'ZZ:7:Z&  cS^  Who  wSl  to  buy  these  homes,  they  At  the  very  minimum,  the  Secretary  s 

Dticed  homes                          43        "6- '          ^^  ^  could  not  present  financing  agreeable  to  the  disclosures  certainly  call  for  a  compre- 

Reaitors  revolting  nirequent  seller.  hensive  analysis  of  what  tlie  timetable 

nTedVom^s"'       *                    49          53.3           32.4          Third,  most  of  these  low  or  medlurn-prlced  for  the  ABM  should  be. 

TUTZ homes    required    anywhere    from    minor   re-  -ivhat  Dr    Brown  outlined  was  an  Air 

-'-' "  '•°°      srToKr-i.'rr.iS-r  "^-.r^LS^irrMi;:! 

The  last  question  related  to  necessary  re-  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  realtors  felt  re-  superhard  silos    to  house  eitnerine  Miii 

pairs  on  these  homes:  repairs  that  would  be  p^irs  of  $1,000  or  more  would  be  needed  to  uteman  HI  intercontinental  oauisuc  mis- 

baslc   to   provldlnc  an  attracUve.   clean   and  almost  all  of  their  homes  they  had  for  sale,  sjig^  the  up-COming  replacement  for  the 

.safe  family  living  unit    Of  the  fifty  realtors  some  realtors.  In  fact,  commented  that   al-  present  Minuteman  I,  or   the  Advanced 

reporting  current  listings,   i  this  includes  al-  most  all  homes  In  this  price  category  would  j(-.gj^   currently  designated  as  WS-120A. 

most  every  one  of  the  43  obtaining  frequent  i,e    considered    substandard,    although    this                  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  there  are  tlTO.se  who  will 

listings)    10.  or  20':    stated  that  massive  re-  view  was  not  common.  Tlie  dominant  feeling             i„'iinpH    tn    dismiss    the    mention    of 

pairs  or  almost  total  rehabilitation  would  be  ^.^s  that  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  would  be    Inclined    '^.  °'-!,™'^^„;";_'""'"w„ 

necessary  before  most  of  the  homes  they  were  have  to  be  spent  on   the   large  malorlty  of  'superhard     Sllos  as  another  cute  Mam 

selling   could    be    inhabited.    -Another   26,   or  these  homes   An  aggravating  factor  has  been  son    Avenue    euphemism    w-nicn    meaius 

52"',  felt  that  extensive  minor  repairs,  those  the  decline  In  building  In  the  Washington,  very  little  in  real  strategic  terms.  But  a 

costing  no  more  than  .$2,000.  would  be  needed  j^q  area  In  the  last  few  years.  jook  at  the  numbers  associated  With  tllis 

on  their  homes,  while  14.  or  28-  said  that  the  xhe  decline  In  home  btUldlng  has  had  Its  ^^^^  ^  revealing. 

houses  thev  were  selling  were  already  m  good  greatest  Impact  on  homes  selling  for  less  vVhat  the  Air  Force  expects  to  achieve 
or  adequate  condition  and  would  need  little  ^han  820,000,  the  so-called  moderately-  construction  of  these  new  under- 
ornoworb.lt  seemed  as  though  most  of  these  priced  home.  In  1964,  284  of  the  570  new  *"„';^„VSufps  for  nur^ssiles  is  an 
homes  alreadv  In  good  condition  were  owned  {;ousing  units  were  priced  at  $20,000  or  be-  ground  ^^'"^^l^^^^^''/^^^.'^^^^^^^^^^ 
by  persons  who  had  invested  in  restoration  ,o^.  m  1967,  however,  only  81  of  the  1173  improvement  in  the  ability  oltnose  con- 
fer orofitable  re-sale  later.  new  units  were  priced  this  low,  and  no  new  tainers  to  withstand  nuclear  detonations 
ru.BT  ,w    M<:rirs<;ARY  Hf PAIRS  TO  MODERATELY  PRICED  units  were  sold  for  less  than  »15.000.  Accord-     ^y  a  factor  of  1.000  percent.  Tlie  hard- 

CHART  IV-NECESSARY  REPAIRS  TO  MODERATELY  PRICED      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Washington  Post,  March   16.   1968      ^'^    ratings    Of    the    miSSile    SilOS    envi- 

edition,  this  decline  indicates  ".       that  It  is     ^^^^^  would  be  2.500  pounds  per  square 

~  '  no  longer  attractive  or  feasible  to  build  sin-  nnnrnximatelv  10  times  the  cur- 

Reporting     extensive     minor     repairs  qj  people  to  "upgrade"  themselves,  and  re-  silo  .strengths  of  this  magnitude  would 

"eeded     .    , 26  bz     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  building  costs,  especially     require  an  attacker  to  deliver  four  times 

Reporting  no  repairs  needed...-- i* ^     ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  inflation.  In  any  event,  this     ^^^'^  megatonnage  he  would  need  today  to 

HSCS:€-'^H-S=  2  HXl'^:-  -  -  '-  '"  -  "?He  SOVI.  U„.o„,  ,.o....„.  „  „„I  .- 

e^eafS  th'Xp?y  Of  rghefpShomee.  In  summary,  then,  it   may  be  said  that  ^^^.p^  capable  of  developing  the  striking 

There  is   of  course   the  possibility  of  multiple  there  Is  a  supply  of  moderately-priced  homes  ^^^.^^   required    to   destroy    OUr   second- 

llstlngs,'but  of  the  43  realtors  who  reported  available  In  the  W^^l^'^f  °'^'  °^„^'^^'^,;i  .strike  missile  capability,  with  the  super- 

frequent  listings  of  moderately-priced  homes,  though  the  full  P°^^^^"^^f,/3^^*^|';PP^J,^^^^^  hard  silO  improvement,  within  the  fore- 

T=£rES^i~B  SHHrH-H".r=  -.^s/su. o. .„.„ .a..,. 

'^st^e    Broker  s   A^s^Sutlon.    In   fact,    there  The  supply  will  probably  consist  rnostly  of  following    statement,    which    I    consider 

mav   be   a   rather   large   potential   supply   of  older  homes,  and  money  will  have  to  be  ex-  ^^  ^^^  significant: 

homes  also.  A  number  ol  firms  st^t«i  that  pended  on  ^^'j^b>''^?;^'°!J  "^^^^^^^^  °%'"!f^  Against  present  estimates  of  Soviet  mis- 
many  owners  of  low  or  moderately-priced  homes.  Essentially  the  Pf°°l^";^^^„^°  "f"^  sUe  capabilities  It  seems  as  efficient  or  more 
homes  that  are  currently  being  rented  could  an  opportunity  ^"^^^^^l^  ^=\f/^  ,^^!fi^  j^^  efficient  for  us  to  counter  Soviet  missile 
be  persuaded  to  sell  if  only  suitable  buyers  handle  sales  of  "i°^",»'-^^y-P'*£®°„^'°"\^^^-  ,°l  warheads  bv  deploying  the  superhard  mis- 
could  be  foimd.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  owners  to  sell,  and  for  buyers  to  hate  tne  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  deploying  ABM  defenses 
prestuned    housing   shortage   in   W.-vshmgton  ability  to  purchase.  ^^  ^^^  missile  fields. 

may  not  be  as  severe  :is  some  feel,  although  ^^^_^^_^^^_  m  a  sense,  hardened  sllos  are  a  form  of 

other  factors  are  important  in  providing  iule-  aBM  defense. 

quale  living  quarters  for  people  as  the  avail-  THE  IMPACT  OF  SUPERHARD  ICBM  Eventually,  we  also  may  need  active  ABM 

abllltv  of  a  building.  SILOS  ON  .-^BM  DEPLOYMENT  defenses  around  our  missile  fields. 

A  second  factor  influencing   the   current  wHAi  FN     Mr     Sneaker     I    ask  In   effect.   Dr.   Brown   is  saying   that 

hotusing  situation  Is  the  problem  of  financing.  Mr     WHALEN^  Mr.    bpeaKer     i    a^  in   e  it^  .                expensive  method  of 

The  families  most  attracted  to  homes  In  the  unammous  consent  to  address  the  House  there  may  oe  a  itss  exijciiaivc 
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insuring  the  survivability  of  our  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  than  that 
of  employing  the  multibillion-dollar 
ABM  system. 

Last  year,  this  issue  of  the  ABM  be- 
came one  of  great  cont«ntion  when  It 
was  disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
developing  and  appeared  to  be  emplac- 
ing  its  owai  ABM  system.  Many  reacted 
with  demands  for  greater  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  move  ahead 
with  its  own  ABM. 

The  superhard  silo  concept  casts  a 
justifiable  shadow  over  the  urgency  of 
arctuments  advanced  by  advocates  of  a 
rapid  and  extensive  deployment  of  an 
ABM  .system.  Before  we  i-ush  headlong 
into  the  creation  of  a  S40-billion  system 
at  a  time  of  serious  financial  crisis,  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  war- 
ranted. 

We  have  had  expensive  projects  in  the 
pa-st  where  billions  of  dollars  have  l>een 
expended  needlessly  as  we  now  know 
wuh  Use.  wisdom  of  hindsight.  An  ob- 
1  active,  ujiemotional  analysis  is  what  is 
required  so  that  years  hence  we  can 
conclude  that  we  acted  with  foresight 
and  responsibility. 

I  feel  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  the  superhard  silo  concept  on 
the  deployment  plans  for  the  ABM  is 
mar.datory  at  this  time.  I  call  upon  Air 
Force  Secretai-y  Brown  to  provide  the 
committee  with  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  this  question,  including  detailed 
comparative  cost  estimates.  ^ 

I  mtend  to  seek  the  support  of  my  com- 
mittee colleagues  on  this  airing  and  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  lend  his  full  .support  to 
deiennine  what  the  proper  coui'se  of  ac- 
tion should  be. 


High  Score  Hit  by  Trainke^Samttelson 
Places    in    Upper   5   Percent 

Corpsman  ESrlc  Samuelson  has  nearly  hit 
the  top  aa  far  as  scholastic  rating  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  17-year-old  from  Gary  (Texas)  scored 
an  amazing  93 'r  on  his  GED  tests.  This  put 
him  in  the  top  five  percent  of  students  in 
38.000  high  schools  all  over  the  country  that 
give  the  test.  It  was  an  all-time  high  for  a 
Gary  Corpsman. 

Samuelson  dropped  out  of  high  school  In 
his  home  town  of  Robert  Lee.  Texas.  A  few 
months  later  he  signed  up  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  was  sent  to  Gary. 

He's  been  there  for  over  a  year  and  a  half 
studying  radio  and  television  repair.  An  ex- 
cellent student  in  both  his  vocational  and 
educational  courses.  Eric  has  been  described 
as  a  model  Corpsman. 

In  recent  center  elections  he  won  a  seat 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  was  elected 
secretary. 

Eric  Samuelson  believes  that  "education 
and  learning  nev'er  stop"  and  plans  to  enter 
Texas  Tech  in  Lvibbock.  Texas.  He  hopes  to 
use  the  skills  he  learned  at  Gary  to  work  his 
way   through  college  and   law  school. 


HIGH   SCORE    HIT   BY   TRAINEE 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  in  the  May  1  issue  of  the 
Coi-psman  the  achievements  of  a  young 
Texan — a  high  school  dropout  at  the 
Ga.".-  Job  Coi-ps  Center  in  San  Marcos, 
Tex" 

Eric  Samuelson  of  Robert  Lee,  Tex., 
recently  scored  93  percent  on  the  general 
educational  development  test — the  high 
school  equivalency  test — thus,  placing 
hmi  in  the  top  5  percent  of  students  in 
38.000  high  schools  nationwide  which 
administer  the  test. 

This  is  not  the  only  achievement  of 
Eric  since  he  joined  the  Gary  Center. 
With  his  year  and  a  half  experience  in 
the  Center's  radio  and  television  repair 
course,  he  hopes  to  obtain  employment 
enabling  him  to  continue  his  education. 

I  believe  Eric  tj-pifies  the  Job  Corps 
program  and  what  it  can  do  for  a  young 
person  who  makes  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunities the  program  offers. 

I  include  the  article  about  Eric  which 
appeared  in  the  Coi-psman  in  the  Record 
at  this  point; 


JOHN  W.  GARDNER  AND  THE  URBAN 
COALITION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  public  sei-vants  of  our 
time  is  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner. 

During  his  2 '2  years  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Gardner  brought  to  that  immensely  im- 
portant post  the  qualities  of  intelligence, 
imagination,  and  compassion  that  are 
the  highest  marks  of  leadership  in  a  free 
society. 

Now,  as  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner is  seeking  to  mobilize  the  resouices 
of  national  leadership  in  business  and 
labor,  in  religion  and  civil  rights,  as  well 
as  among  the  mayors  of  our  great  cities, 
in  an  attack  upon  the  problems  of  the 
urban  ghetto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  few  figures  in 
American  life  whose  words  and  thoughts 
on  the  problems  facing  our  country  com- 
mand such  widespread  respect,  both  from 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals  anu 
conservatives.  Many  of  us  are  already 
familiar  with  Mr.  Gardner's  well  known 
books,  "Renewal"  and  "Kxcellence." 

I  believe,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  read  with  great 
interests  four  recent  addresses  by  Mr. 
Gardner.  One  of  these,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  was  delivered  in  my  congressional 
district  when  Mr.  Gardner  received  on 
March  6,  1968,  the  Annual  Patriotism 
Award  voted  by  the  senior  class  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  addresses  to  which  I  refer  were 
delivered  on  the  following  occasions: 

America's  Democratic  Legacy  Award 
dinner,  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  New  York,  May  5,  1968. 

Washington  Day  exercises,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
March  6,  1968. 


Silver  Quill  Award  dinner,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  February  8,  1968. 

American  Statistical  Association, 
Washington.  DC,  December  27,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  text  of  these  addresses 
in  the  Record  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  March  2,  1968,  South  Bend. 
Ind..  Tribune,  and  articles  from  Business 
Week  of  April  27,  1968,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  17, 1968: 
Remarks   bv  John   W    Gardner.   Chairman, 

THE  Urban  Coalition  at  .'^merica'.s  Demo- 
cratic Legacy   Award  Dinner.   An'R-Defa- 

mation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  New  York, 

May  5.  1968 

In  the  time  immediately  ahead  the  at- 
tribute that  may  prove  to  be  most  valuable 
to  the  American  people  is  stamina. 

Our  afflictions  are  many.  They  will  not 
diminish  soon.  We  shall  need  cool  heads  and 
courage — and  above  all.  staying  power — if 
we  are  to  get  through  the  days  ahead. 

It  does  no  good  to  oversimplify  our  prob- 
lems. But  the  simpllfiers  are  ever  present. 
They  have  an  understandable  desire  to  roll 
all  our  troubles  tip  into  one  ball.  All  the 
trouble,  they  say,  is  traceable  to  the  war,  or 
to  the  President,  or  to  racism,  or  to  the  es- 
tablishment, or  to  our  economic  system,  or 
to  people  over  thirty. 

One  way  of  suggesting  to  you  the  com- 
plexity of  our  troubles  (s  to  talk  Just  a  bit 
about  the  interlocking  clusters  of  problems  of 
poverty,  discrimination  and  the  cities. 
the    problem    of    poverty 

Tlie  effort  to  combat  proverty,  rightly  con- 
ceived, is  far  broader  and  more  varied  than 
is  generally  recognized.  It  begins  with  sound 
management  of  the  economy  and  attention 
to  the  reqtiirements  of  economic  growth  and 
full  employment.  It  requires  programs  of  in- 
come maintenance — unemployment  insur- 
ance, Social  Security,  public  assistance.  And 
justified  dissatisfaction  with  present  assist- 
ance programs  has  led  to  lively  debate  con- 
cerning new  forms  of  income  guarantee. 

But  if  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
we  must  also  eliminate  the  urban  and  rural 
slums  that  foster  poverty.  Such  environ- 
mental change  requires  massive  urban  ef- 
forts such  as  the  Model  Cities  Program,  as 
well  as  regional  and  rural  development  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  Appalachian  Program. 

Equally  essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
continuous  regeneration  of  poverty  is  to 
reach  its  \-ictims — present  and  potential — 
with  programs  of  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion. That  requires  programs  of  early  child- 
hood education:  excellent  schools  in  the  low 
income  areas.  Job  training,  health  care,  so- 
cial and  rehabilitation  servnces. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  all 
of  those  varied  attacks  on  poverty,  I  am  not 
moved  by  those  who  say  that  the  effort  to 
combat  poverty  has  failed.  It  has  not  failed, 
Tlie  fact  is  that  the  number  of  people  living 
in  poverty  has  decreased  steadily.  No  social 
critic  likes  to  mention  that  fact,  but  there 
it  is. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  specific  measures  we 
have  taken  to  cope  with  poverty,  some  have 
failed,  and  some  are  so  new  and  experi- 
mental that  the  verdict  is  not  yet  In.  If  we 
don't  occasionally  have  resounding  failures 
in  specific  programs,  then  we  aren't  being 
sufficiently  experimental. 

discrimination  and  the  negro  revolution 

The  issues  surroundirtg  the  attack  on  pov- 
erty are  of  course  deeply  entangled  with 
the  iss'ies  raised  by  the  Negro  revolution. 
But  they  are  not  the  same  thing. 

The  Negro  revolution  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant event  of  our  day.  We  seek  to  cope  with 
it  in  terms  of  Jobs  and  low  cost  housing  and 
other  measures  not  dissimilar  to  the  attack 
on  poverty.  But  its  more  than  that.  Listen 
to  a  well-dressed  young  Negro  college  student 


who  ha«  eaten  well  all  his  life,  and  you  know 
that  he  is  talking  of  something  other  than 
poverty. 

He's  talking  about  acceptance  on  equal 
terms  as  a  human  being— and  he  is  not 
pleading  for  such  acceptance  any  more,  he 
means  to  have  It.  And  if  you  get  the  feeling 
as  you  talk  to  him  that  perhaps  nothing 
you  can  presently  do  wUl  quite  placate  him. 
that  his  resentment  of  centuries  of  subordi- 
nation is  too  deep  to  eradicate  quickly,  that 
he  Is  In  a  sense  "raging  against  history",  you 
are  right.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  that  rage 
to  spend  Itself. 

We  do  not  seek  to  do  him  Justice  because 
he  threatens  riots.  That  would  be  foolish. 
We  seek  to  do  him  Justice  because  it  is  right. 

Unfortunately  our  task  is  vastly  compli- 
cated by  the  actions  of  extreinists  on  both 
sides.  Acts  of  violence  on  one  side  bring 
responsive  acts  on  the  other  side.  Hatred 
brings  responsive  hatred.  Extremists  on  each 
side  point  with  glee  to  extremism  on  the 
other  side.  And  the  destructive  interaction 
goes  on. 

It  appears  to  be  building  toward  a  fear- 
some climax.  And  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  taeUeve 
there  are  decent  people  on  both  sides,  white 
and  black,  liberal  and  conservative,  who  un- 
consciouslv  want  that  climax.  Don't  ask  me 
why.  But  as  I've  listened— and  I've  listened 
a  lot— I  have  felt  it.  Being  decent  people, 
they  of  course  want  .someone  else  to  start 
the  trouble.  Like  the  good  gunfighter  in  the 
western  movie,  they  want  bloodshed  but 
want  the  other  guy  to  draw  first. 

But  no  one  who  cares  about  the  future  of 
this  country,  whether  he  is  white  or  black, 
liberal  or  conservative,  will  allow  anger  or 
resentment  or  an  unconscious  taste  for  vio- 
lence to  lure  him  into  thoughts  or  acts  that 
will  bring  that  climax  nearer.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
verse the  rapidly  escalating  mutual  fears  and 
hostilitv.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  get  back 
to  the '  constructive  task  of  removing  the 
obstacles  to  a  life  of  dignity  and  meaning 
for  Negroes, 

MUST  COME  TO  GRIPS  WITH  PROBLEMS  OF    ^ 
THE  CITIES 

Many  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  Negro 
today  are  created  by  the  urban  environment 
in  Which  so  many  of  them  jiow  live.  Until 
we  resolve  the  worst  of  our  urban  problems, 
it  won't  be  a  fit  environment  for  either  race. 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  numerous  and 
complex.  The  urgency  of  otir  present  dif- 
ficulties tends  to  mask  those  complexities. 
We  now  tend  to  concentrate  on  two  or  three 
desperately  urgent  matters— Jobs,  housing 
and  the  like.  But  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
have  to  get  back  to  seeing  the  problem  in  all 
of  its  complexity.  We  shall  have  to  face  up 
to  the  fiscal  starvation,  the  splintered  Juris- 
dictions, the  absence  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, the  problem  of  population,  and  so  on. 

NEED  FOR  EFFECTTVE  LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  problems  fac- 
ing metropolitan  areas,  they  face  a  deep 
running  crisis  of  leadership.  They  need  and 
must  have  far  more  effective  leadership  in 
and  out  of  government 

I  hasten  to  add  that  when  I  press  the  case 
for  local  leadership,  1  am  not  suggesting  that 
Washington  should  have  a  diminished  role. 
The  argument  over  whether  we  should  have 
a  powerful  Federal  Government  is  over  and 
done.  Every  sensible  person  now  recognizes 
that  this  big  and  complex  nation  is  always 
going  to  need  a  big  and  complex  Federal 
Government,  If  we're  lucky.  It  will  also  be 
wisely  led  and  effectively  managed.  It  will 
never  be  anything  but  powerful. 

But  the  significant  lesson  of  recent  years 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government,  i^-ith  all  its 
I     wealth  and  strength,  cannot  be  fully  effec- 
l     tlve  without  the  help  of  vital  local  leader- 
ship, in  and  out  of  government. 

While  the  liberal  and  the  conservative 
were  arguing  over  the  years  about  the  proper 


role  of  the  Federal  Government,  neither  of 
them  was  asking  how  they  could  strengthen 
state  and  local  government,  neither  of  them 
was  asking  how  the  private  sector,  which  In 
Its  very  nature,  is  highly  fragmented,  could 
pull  Itself  together  to  cope  with  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  nation. 


THE    CUBAN    COALITION 

Now  we  must  ask  these  questions. 
The  organization  of  which  I  am  now  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer— The 
Urban  Coalition— is  designed  to  foster  such 
leadership  at  the  local  level.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

After  the  riots  last  Eummer.  a  rroup  of 
outstanding  leaders  in  American  life  came 
together  to  form  the  Cixilition. 

The  members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
Included  Mayors  such  .as  John  Lindsay  of 
New  York  and  Jerome  Cavanagh  of  Detroit, 
business  lenders  such  as  Henry  Ford  and 
David  Rockefeller,  labor  leaders  such  tis 
George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther.  Negro 
leaders  such  as  Whitney  Young  and  Roy 
Wilkins.  In  fact,  no  other  organization  in 
American  life  can  equal  the  Coalition  for 
the  distinction  and  variety  of  its  leadership. 
I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Coalition  principle.  Some  people  think  of  the 
CoallUon  as  Just  another  organization 
tackling  the  tough  urban  problems  of  the 
day.  But  it  isn't  "just  another  organization," 
It  is  unique,  and  Its  uniqueness  lies  In  the 
way  it  goes  about  tackling  the  problems.  Our 
distinction  is  that  we  bring  together  leader- 
ship Clements  that  do  not  normally  col- 
laborate in  the  solution  of  public  problems — 
in  fact,  we  bring  together  segments  of  Ameri- 
can life  that  have  often  been  utterly  out  of 
touch  with  one  another — and,  in  many  cities, 
are  still  out  of  touch. 


NEED    FOR    COLLABORATION    AMONG    SIGNIFICANT 
LEADERSHIP    ELEMENTS 

Today,  no  one  leadership  segment  can 
solve  the  problem  alone.  City  Hall  can't  go 
it  alone.  The  Business  Community  can't 
solve  the  city's  problems  .^Inglehandedly. 
There  must  be  collaboration  among  all  sig- 
nificant elements  that  hold  power  or  veto 
power  within  the  community. 

Because  of  this  need  at  the  local  level,  our 
National  Organization  set  out  immediately 
to  form  local  coalitions.  We  now  have  33  and 
we  hope  to  have  100  by  year's  end.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  National,  each  local  organization 
Includes  representatives  from  a  variety  of 
leadership  segments  in  the  community — the 
Mayor,  business,  labor,  minority  groups,  and 
religion.  And  we  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  other  relevant  elements — the  univer- 
sities, the  schools,  the  press,  the  professions. 
Each  local  coalition  raises  its  own  funds,  and 
is  free  to  shape  its  own  program  in  terms  of 
its  particular  needs. 

Now  I  still  encounter  leading  citizens  who 
say,  "Why  try  to  get  all  those  people  Into 
the  act?"  "Why  don't  a  few  of  us  pet  together 
quietly,  and  try  to  solve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems?" 

It's  a  reasonable  suggestion,  but  hopelessly 
old-fashioned.  It  won't  work  for  long  In  any 
modern  city.  People  are  no  longer  willing  to 
have  solutions  cooked  up  in  the  back  rooms 
of  the  establishment  and  then  served  to 
them  on  a  platter.  They  want  to  have  their 
say.  We  won't  re-establish  stability  in  our 
cities  until  we  bring  into  the  same  conver- 
sation all  Elgnlflcant  leadership  elements 
that  hold  power  or  veto  power  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

The  Coalition  principle  requires  that  mi- 
nority groups  be  represented  in  the  effort  to 
solve  community  j^roblems.  and  such  rep- 
resentation is  Itself  a  step  toward  solving 
the  toughest  problem  of  all:  effective  di- 
alogue between  the  black  and  white  commu- 
nities. When  a  crisis  strikes.  It  is  too  late  to 
begin  the  long  process  of  building  effective 
channels  of  communication.  If  there  is  to 
be  fruitful  collaboration  between  black  and 


white  leaders.  It  must  begin  and  be  tested 
In  a  non-crlsls  atmosphere,  Tlien  when 
trouble  strikes.  If  It  does,  men  who  have 
worked  together  and  trust  one  another  can 
go  Into  action  tofrether. 

The  creation  of  open,  continuous  and  un- 
derstanding communication  between  white 
and  black  communities  is  difficult.  It  re- 
quires hard  work  and  patience  and  imagina- 
tion un  Die  part  of  every  person  Involved, 
But  there  Is  no  alternative,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  tee  our  citlps  lorn  apart. 

The  Urban  Coalition  will  be  concerned 
with  unemployment,  housing,  education,  en- 
irtpencurshlp  m  the  ghettos,  race  relations 
and  many  of  the  other  problems  that  plague 
the  cities  today.  We  will  try  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  those  jiroblems.  We  will  try 
to  bring  the  nation's  best  talent  to  bear  on 
them.  We  will  support  constructive  efforts 
t'T  solve  them , 

We  will  seek  to  tupplement  and  not  sup- 
plant other  efforts  We  consider  every  organi- 
z-Htlon  constructively  engaged  in  these  mat- 
ters to  be  an  ally  and  we  will  hope  to  work 
wUh  them  and  strengthen  them  where  pos- 
sible. 

Thus  we  will  work  closely  and  cooperatively 
with  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 
Tlie  Alliance,  as  you  know.  I.'i  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Henry  Ford,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Steering  Committee, 

Let  me  close  with  a  plea  that  you  lend  your 
support  and  encouragement  to  the  Urban 
Co.Uition— nationally  and  locally. 

Our  society  is  in  serious  trouble.  It  is  a 
frlghteninglv  complex  .'society.  It  Is  underco- 
ing  cxtraordinurily  rapid  change.  It  Is  afflicted 
with  the  gravest  dissension  and  internal  con- 
flict. If  we  are  to  gain  command  of  the  prob- 
lems that  threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  we  are 
going  to  need  all  the  talent,  all  the  leader- 
ship that  the  nation  can  command.  You  can 
su]>ply  some  of  that  necessary  leadership. 

A   TIME  TO   THINK   AND    ACT   IMAGINATIVELY 

This  is  not  a  time  for  business  as  usual. 
This  is  a  time  to  think  and  act  imaginatively 
and  responsibly  to  hold  this  nation  together 
and  move  it  toward  a  constructive  future, 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  are  conserv- 
atives and  how  many  liberals,  how  many 
Republicans  and  how  many  Democrats  I  will 
do  yoii  the  credit  of  believing  that  you  are 
all  patriots  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
wanting  to  preserve  this  as  a  vital,  coherent 
nation.  w."inting  it  to  live  up  to  the  best  In  Its 
tradition,  wanting  It  to  continue  as  a  dy- 
namic and  free  society. 

Now,  m  these  troubled  days,  the  nation 
needs  vour  wisdom,  your  steadiness,  your 
wlllingiiess  to  deal  patiently  and  calmly  with 
difficult  Issues,  working  always  to  knit  the 
nation  together  and  to  transmute  destructive 
emotion  into  constructive  action. 

This  nation  can  solve  its  problems.  If  we 
have  the  stamina  and  steadiness  of  purpose 
to  keep  our  heads  during  times  of  conflict 
and  controversy,  we  can  make  this  society 
what  It  was  always  meant  to  be— a  fit  place 
for  the  individual  human  being— any  and 
every  individual  human  being— to  live  a  life 
of  dignity  and  lulfiUment. 


Remarks  nv  John  W,  Gardner.  Washinctoi* 
Day  Exercises,  the  UNivERsrrv   of  Notrf 
Dame,   South    Bend,   Ind,,   March   C,    1968 
Let  me  begin  with  a  bit  of  history. 
The  time  is  June.  1770,  The  scene— a  sec- 
ond floor  parlor  In  the  brick  home  of  a  young 
German  named  Graff,  at  the  .>!outhwest  corner 
of  Market  and  Seventh  Streets  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

There  shortly  after  the  eleventh  of  June, 
beginning  jjerhaps  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  eleventh,  the  lodger  who  occupied  the 
second  floor  of  Graff's  home  began  to  draft 
one  of  the  great  documents  in  our  history. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  tell  you  why 
my  mind  has  for  years  lingered  over  that 
scene. 
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The  lodger  was.  of  course,  the  tall.  lean, 
thirty-three  year  old  Virginian  known  as 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  document  was.  of  course,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Jefferson  said  that  he  "turned  to  neither 
book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing"  the  Decla- 
ration. Beyond  that,  we  know  very  Uttle 
about  how  the  actual  drafting  proceeded.  If 
I  could  talk  with  the  shade  of  Jefferson  I 
think  I  would  pass  up  a  good  many  other 
exciting  topics  In  order  to  question  him  about 
the  drafting.  I  think  I  would  question  him 
in  particular  about  the  second  and  most 
famous  sentence  In  the  Declaration,  tlie  sen- 
tence that,  as  It  stands  In  the  fimU  version, 
reads:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  tliat 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

THE    DECLARATIOM    .\    REMINDER    OF    OUR 
INFIDELITY 

In  the  Rough  Draft,   he  said:    "We  hold 
these   truths   to   be   sacred    and    undeniable 


Jefferson  later  emphasized  that  he  was 
gtving  expression  t<3  widely  held  views  The 
Declaration,  he  said,  "was  Intended  to  be 
an  expression  of  the  American  mind  .  .  ." 
And  we  know  that  he  had  grounds  for  that 
a-ssertlon.  As  Julian  Boyd  put  It  "The  Ide)*-^. 
tiiat  men  were  born  equal,  that  they  were 
possessed  of  certain  Inherent  and  unalienable 
rights,  that  those  rights  Included  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  protect  and  preserve 
those  rights,  that  the  government  which  did 
not  do  so  could  be  abolished— these  were 
Ideas  familiar  not  only  to  .  .  .  every  pam- 
phleteer, everv  lawver.  every  minister  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  to  almost  every  American 
subject  of  George  III  In  the  epochal  year 
1776." 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent .  .  ." 

True  to  our  modern  temper,  we  have  dis- 
sected the  sentence,  debated  It,  and  im- 
pugned it.  I  myself  have  questioned  it.  de- 
fended It.  argued  over  It  and  written  about 
it  But  the  dignity  of  the  sentence  remains. 
To  me  nottung  can  detract  from  Its  beauty, 
nothing  can  detract  from  the  significance 
for  Americans  of  the  moral  strivings  reflected 
in  the  sentence.  It  is  the  most  seminal  sen- 
tence in  the  history  of  American  values. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  admiration  blind 
us  to  certain  facts.  After  the  great  words 
were  written.  89  years  passed  before  we  abol- 
ished slavery  in  this  land  of  the  free.  Another 
half  century  passed  before  we  enacted  effec- 
tive tegislation  against  child  labor.  It  wasn't 
ur.til  1920  that  women  were  allowed  to  vote. 
It;  wasn't  until  1954  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  segregation.  And  even  today 
human  potentialities  are  warped  and  stunted 
in  our  slums. 

Recognizing  all  that,  what  should  be  our 
attitude  toward  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion? I  have  heard  it  argued  that  In  the  light 
of  attitudes  and  practices  then  prevailing, 
the  words  were  sheer  hypocrisy,  the  kind  of 
lofty  sentiment  men  express  but  never  live 
by.  and  that  for  the  sake  of  honesty,  they 
niight  better  not  have  been  written. 

I  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  I 
believe  the  later  gains  in  human  dignity 
would  have  come  even  more  slowly,  if  the 
Declaration  had  not  stood  as  a  reminder  of 
our  infidelity.  / 

The  story  of  our  failures  and  partial  suc- 
cesses in  tlie  192  years  since  the  Declaration, 
is  more  than  a  story  of  the  slow  approach 
to  an  early  goal.  Not  only  is  our  practice  be- 
coming in  some  respects  more  compatible 
with  the  Declaration,  our  moral  insight  con- 
cerning the  goal  itself  is  in  some  respects 
deepening.  We  understand  more  now  than  we 
did  then  about  the  implications  of  those 
truths  that  were  thought  to  be  self-evident. 


OBSTACLES    TO    INDIVIDUAL    FTILFILLMENT 

One  of  the  things  we  know  now  is  that 
there  are  other  and  perhaps  more  stubborn 
Obstacles  to  individual  fulflllment  than  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  that  preoccupied  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  The  other  obstacles  are 
poverty.  Ignorance,  disease,  discrimination, 
mental  or  physical  Illness  or  incapacity,  and 
so  on.  And  these  cannot  be  romoved  by  mere 
assertion  of  Inalienable  rights,  nor  even  by 
legally  certified  freedoms. 

The  most  exciting  declaration  of  our  gen- 
eration Is  the  assertion  that  we  must  seek  to 
remove  all  of  these  obstacles.  Indeed  we  are 
now  engaged  In  an  unprecedented  attack  on 
all  the  conditions  that  prevent  the  full  and 
free  development  of  individual  potentialities. 
When  we  get  down  to  the  practical  real- 
ities of  that  task — improving  our  schools, 
eliminating  poverty,  combatting  mental  ill- 
ness, eradicatine;  discrimination  and  the  like. 
we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  hard  and  un- 
glamorous  business.  That  perhaps  is  why  the 
unprecedented  effort  now  being  carried  on  Is 
virtually  unknown  to  the  general  public.  Yet 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Americans  are 
participating  In  it.  and  for  them  it  is  the 
one  wholly  meaningful  thing  on  the  con- 
temporary scene,  the  one  thing  that  redeems 
all  the  idiocy  and  brutality  of  modern  life. 
None  of  the  tasks  we  have  set  ourselves 
are  easy.  And  they  are  made  more  difficult  by 
.  the  complexity  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  change 
the  society  is  undergoing.  The  sheer  task  of 
managing  the  society,  to  say  nothing  of  Im- 
proving it,  requires  exceptional  gifts  of  tech- 
nical competence  and  vision  and  leadership. 

NEED   FOR   E«TECTIVE   LEAffiERS   IN   OUR   NATIONAL 

LnjT: 
But  in  the  matter  of  leadership,  and  the 
emergence  of  leaders,  we  face  a  considerable 
problem. 

With  all  their  extraordinary  vision,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  failed  to  foresee  one  fairly 
central  difficulty  that  this  Nation  would  face. 
They  did  not  see  that  leadership  in  a  free 
society  would  not  prove  to  be  the  only  or 
even  the  chief  magnet  for  good  men.  They 
did  not  see  that  with  the  rise  of  the  pro- 
fessions a  career  ideal  would  emerge  that 
would  be  far  more  attractive  to  our  best 
young  people  than  a  career  in  public  life  or 
in  anv  other  leadership  role. 

Ask  otiT  brightest  and  best  young  men 
and  women  what  careers  they  intend  to  fol- 
low. How  many  plan  to  run  for  office?  How 
many  plan  to  enter  State  or  local  govern- 
ment? How  many  into  national  affairs?  Of 
3106  National  Merit  Scholars  selected  dur- 
ing the  first  4  years  of  the  program,  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  boys  :ind  about  6  percent 
of  the  girls  looked  forward  to  careers  in  gov- 
ernment service.  A  follow-up  study  of  the 
same  Scholars  a  few  years  later  showed  that 
even  fewer  retained  an  interest  In  govern- 
ment service.  1.7  percent  of  the  boys  and  1.5 
percent  of  the  girls. 

Now  in  our  kind  of  Society,  government 
has  no  monopoly  on  leadership,  so  you  might 
imagine  that  these  able  young  people  have 
in  mind  some  of  the  other  areas  of  vital 
leadership  in  our  society.  But  they  do  not. 
They  aren't  particularly  Interested  In  being 
corporation  presidents,  or  labor  leaders  or 
university  presidents.  They  want  to  be  pro- 
fessionals— unentangled,  unencumbered,  un- 
beleaguered,  loyal  only  to  their  craft. 

Now  I  am  all  for  professionals.  They  have 
created  the  modern  world— but  I  don't  hold 
that  against  them.  They  are  a  priceless  asset 
to  any  society. 

But  we  also  need  a  steady  flow  of  extremely 
capable  people  into  the  decision-making 
roles  in  and  out  of  government.  And  we 
aren't  getting  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  facts  in  our 
national  life  more  disturbing  than  that.  Our 
society  and  our  world  have  grown  so  complex, 
social  change  occurs  at  such  a  bewildering 
pace,   and  the  sheer  technical  demands   of 


leadership  have  mounted  so  swiftly  that  In 
my  judgment  we're  headed  for  disaster  un- 
less our  ablest  young  people  take  a  hand  In 
running  the  society. 

We  need  them  as  leaders,  not  Just  as  but- 
toned-up  and  buttoned-down  professionals 
living  secure  and  tidy  lives.  We  need  them 
as  leaders  in  business  and  education  and  in 
every  other  area  of  our  national  life — but 
most  particularly  we  need  them  in  public 
life. 

We  are  producing  the  most  educated,  ar- 
ticulate and  brilliant  sidewalk  superintend- 
ents the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  a 
limitless  supply  of  people  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  expertise  to  analyze  the  society's 
problems,  but  very,  very  few  with  the  moti- 
vation and  stamina  to  leap  in  and  help  solve 
them. 

If  enough  of  our  young  people  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  habardous  busi- 
ness of  leadership,  then  I  have  some  hope 
for  the  years  ahead.  As  some  of  you  know. 
I  have  been  keenly  interested  in  what  it  is 
that  makes  nations  decay.  And  as  those  of 
you  who  have  read  my  book  Self -Renewal 
know,  the  evidence  convinces  me  that  the 
decline  of  nations  is  not  inevitable.  As  I  said 
in  the  book  if  we  go  into  a  decline,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  blame  the  inexorable  forces 
of  history.  It  will  be  an  avoidable  failure  of 
the  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  now  know  beyond  all  doubt 
that  nations  die  from  within,  and  they  are 
attacked  less  often  by  traitors  within  the  gate 
than  by  traitors  within  the  heart — compla- 
cency, apathy,  cynicism,  intolerance,  self-de- 
ception and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  lend  himself  to  any  worthy 
common  purpose. 

"LET    us    RAISE    A    STANDARD" 

Before  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1789  George  Washington  is  said  to  have  made 
the  statement:  'Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

When  I  was  a  young  inan  that  seemed  to 
me.  and  it  still  seems  to  me,  a  noble  pro- 
posal. But  as  a  youth.  I  was  also  attracted 
by  its  seemiiig  simplicity.  Life  hadn't  yet 
revealed  to  me  how  difficult  It  is  to  raise 
any  kind  of  standard,  nor  for  that  matter  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  wise  and  how  very  hard  to  be 
honest— hard  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

I  believe  that  Jefferson  erected  such  a 
standard  when  he  inserted  into  our  first  great 
national  document  a  memorable  expression 
of  what  have  proven  to  be  the  most  endur- 
ing values  in  American  life. 

We  have  been  faithless  and  faithful  by 
turns  to  the  ideals  Jefferson  expressed.  We 
have  interpreted  and  reinterpreted  his  words. 
Our  understanding  of  the  values  underlying 
them  has  evolved  and  deepened.  Yet  we  are 
stlU  struggling  to  do  Justice  to  the  vision, 
heartened  by  a  few  successes,  ashamed  of 
many  failures,  and  unable  to  predict  what 
new  moral  insights  of  tomorrow  will  make 
present  practice  appear  primitive.  Perhaps 
that  Is  simply  a  description  of  the  reality 
surrounding  all  moral  striving. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  in  the  years 
ahead,  liioral  progress  will  be  swifter  than 
we  think.  It  may  be  that  the  human  race, 
which  for  10.000  years  has  been  so  uneven 
in  honoring  its  ideals,  will  suddenly  change 
when  the  generation  now  under  30  takes 
over.  But  it  may  not.  We  must  face  that 
dreadful   possibility. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  are   imperfect  creatures. 

But  we  are  imperfect  creatures  who  dream 
of  something  better. 

The  something  better  that  Americans,  with 
all  their  fallings,  have  dreamed  of  so  in- 
sistently down  the  years  Is  a  society  In 
which  every  person  is  of  value,  in  which  no 
one  is  damaged  by  circumstances  that  can  be 
prevented,  a  society  in  which  ignorance  and 
disease  and  want  will  tyrannize  no  longer,  a 
society  that  does  not  assault  the  senses  with 
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ugliness  nor  the  mind  with  mediocrity  nor 
the  spirit  with  bleakness 

We  will  not  redeem  that  ideal  without 
great  devotion  and  great  effort.  But  there 
isn't  anything  we  could  be  engaged  in  that 
will  more  surely  give  meaning  to  our  lives. 

Remarks  by  John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare.   Silver 
QuTLL    Award    Dinner.    February    8.    1968, 
7  P.M..  Washtnoton.  DC. 
These  are  difficult  times,  and  those  ^ho 
care  about  the  well-being  of  this  land  are 
more  than   ever  concerned  to  serve  It  well. 
We  want  to  strengthen  the  Nation  and  pre- 
serve   its    vitality.    We    want    to    expand    its 
tradition  of  freedom   We  want  It  to  stand  for 
the  best.  We  want  It  to  be  true  to  itself. 

But  the  problems  of  the  Nation  are  com- 
plex, and- at  least  at  the  level  of  leader- 
ship—it ran  only  be  served  well  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  under.'itand  and  cope  with  com- 
plexity. I'm  going  to  talk  tonight  about  some 
aspects  of  that  complexity. 

In  the  course  of  my  career  I've  been  in- 
volved in  the  foundation  world,  the  business 
world,  the  universities,  the  military  services 
and  government.  And  somewhere  along  the 
way  I  developed  a  strong  interest  In  how 
the  various  pieces  of  this  society  fit  together. 
Many  people  now  see  that  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  other 
elements  in  the  society  are  in  swift  transi- 
tion, and  they  see  that  the  American  people 
had  better  uiiderstand  that  transition  if  we 
want  to  shape  it  to  their  purposes. 

The  difacultles  lacing  this  society  today 
are  of  the  utmost  gravity.  They  may  get 
much  worse  before  they  get  better.  1  do  not 
believe  that  as  a  nation  we  have  acknowl- 
edged the  seriousness  of  our  situation.  We 
must  bring  to  bear  on  those  problems  the 
best  minds  and  energies  that  this  Nation  can 
offer. 

We  must  find  better  means  of  appraising 
our  problems  as  they  emerge,  better  means 
of  devising  and  testing  social  .':oIutions.  and 
above  all.  better  ways  of  mobilizing  the 
abundant  talents,  resources  and  institutional 
strengths  of  this  society.  Without  such  mo- 
bilized effort  we  stand  little  chance  of  gain- 
ing command  of  the  problems  that  threaten 
to  overwhelm  tis. 

NEED   FX5R    MVTVM-hY    RESPECTING    PARTNERSHIPS 

But  as  this  audience  knows  so  well,  we 
have  a  system  characterized  by  the  dis- 
persion of"  power  and  initiative,  and  we  like 
that  attribute  of  the  system.  So  we  must  de- 
velop means  of  mobilizing  talent  and  re- 
sources that  win  move  us  toward  our  goals 
and  at  the  same  time  will  disperse  jxiwer 
and  initiative.  Stated  in  simpler  terms  this 
means: 

We  must  find  tar  more  effective  ways  of 
relating  the  Federal  Government  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

We  must  find  new  and  better  ways  of  in- 
volving private  enterprise  in  the  pursuit  of 
social  goals. 

We  inust  ask  the  universities  to  become 
even  more  deeply  involved  in  carrying  out 
public  functions. 

We  must  utilize  increasingly  a  wide  va- 
riety of  nonprofit  agencies  in  getting  public 
work  done. 

And  we  must  make  certain  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  these  other  elements — State,  local  or  pri- 
vate sector — are  such  as  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  vitality  of  the  non-Federal 
partner. 

President  Johnson  has  urged  and  encoior- 
aged  the  creation  of  just  such  mutually  re- 
specting partnerships. 

When  I  came  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  initiated  a  thor- 
ough review  of  relations  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  States.  After  a  year  of 
study  I  met  with  the  governors  and  told 
theni  there  were  many  specific  and  concrete 


measures  that  the  Department  could  and 
would  take  to  provide  them  with  greater 
initiative  and  flexibility.  This  has  since  re- 
sulted in  organizational  changes  In  the  De- 
partment. In  legislative  innovations,  and  In  a 
revolutionary  Improvement  In  communica- 
tions between  the  governors  and  the 
Department. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example,  from  the 
field  of  health.  We  had  developed — over  the 
years— fifteen  separate  grant  programs 
through  which  the  Federal  Government  made 
money  available  to  the  States  lor  specified 
purposes,  after  the  State  had  met  prescribed 
conditions.  Last  year  we  merged  those  fifteen 
programs  into  one.  Now  each  governor  Is 
asked  only  to  assvire  us  that  he  has  adequate 
machinery  for  assessing  what  his  State's 
needs  are  and  then  he  Is  free  to  vise  his 
Federal  aid  for  what  he  and  his  senior  health 
officials  deem  Important.  There's  a  lot  more 
to  be  done  In  redesigning  our  relations  with 
States,  but  we're  taking  the  first  steps. 

The  Department  has  taken  comparable 
steps  to  review  Its  relations  with  the  uni- 
versities. I  have  set  up  a  committee  of  col- 
lege and  university  presidents  to  provide  a 
continuous  channel  of  communication.  And 
we're  already  taking  some  practical,  down-to- 
earth  steps  to  remove  sources  of  irritation 
from  that  relationship. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  private 
business.  I  know  that  many  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  here  tonight  i.ave  shown 
a  deep  and  constructive  Interest  in  improve- 
ment of  thnt  relationship. 

Business  serves  the  nation  well  and  the 
Federal  Government  well  when  it  preserves 
its  own  vitality  and  forward  movement.  It 
Is  not  only  this"  country's  chief  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  vitality,  but  the  principal 
source  of  opportunity  for  the  individual 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic, 
businessmen  have  seen  In  their  government 
not  only  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  an  enforcer  of 
contracts,  a  collector  of  taxes  and  a  regu- 
lator of  ways  of  doing  business  but  also  a 
provider  of  subsidies  (sometimes  In  cash, 
sometimes  In  credit  or  In  tax  concession) . 

More  recently,  government  has  been  given 
heavy  responsibilities  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth,  to  maintain  economic 
stability  and  to  foster  full  employment.  And 
in  the  years  since  World  War  II  the  govern- 
ment contract  has  come  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  In  accomplishing  a 
broad  range  of  national  purposes. 

Even  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  does  not  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  business  world,  there  are  in- 
numerable examples  of  the  relationship. 
Aerojet  General  has  developed  a  computer- 
ized patient  manikin  which  promises  to  rev- 
olutionize the  leaching  of  anesthesiology. 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corporation  Is  working 
on  a  power  source  for  the  artificial  heart. 
United  Aircraft  is  working  on  radar  devices 
to  aid  the  blind. 

Less  conventional  and  less  well  known 
Is  the  Department's  relationship  to  Blue 
Cross  and  to  commercial  Insurance  carriers 
In  administering  Medicare.  In  the  Medicare 
program,  health  care  is  purchased  from 
private.  State  or  local  hospitals,  and  claims 
are  handled  and  payments  made  by  Blue 
Cross  or  commercial  carriers — all  without  a 
Federal  employee  having  a  hand  In  It. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  one 
of  the  constituent  agencies  of  HEW.  is  col- 
laborating with  General  Foods  on  an  in- 
teresting experiment  In  self  regulation  of 
food  processing.  General  Foods  and  FDA 
have  agreed  upon  standards,  and  General 
Foods  Is  reporting  periodically  on  the  eval- 
uation of  its  own  operations,  with  a  view  to 
eventual  reduction  in  government  inspec- 
tion. 

These  examples— Involving  the  universities 
and  State  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
business — demonstrate  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  developing  new  ways  to  relate  the  Fed- 


eral Government  to  each  of  the  nongovern- 
mental elements. 

If  those  relationships  are  to  develop  In 
such  a  way  as  to  maximize  this  society's 
creative  abilities  while  preserving  our  sys- 
tem of  dispersed  power  and  Initiative  It  will 
be  because  we  planned  It  that  way.  And  by 
"we."  I  mean  all  who  are  Involved— those  in 
the  private  sector,  and  those  in  government 
strategy  for  the  private  sector 

As  leaders  In  the  private  sector  address 
themselves  to  the  future  of  the  relationship, 
what  should  they  be  thinking  about?  Let  me 
give  you  what  I  think  of  us  a  strategy  for  the 
private  sector — and  I  refer  not  Just  to  the 
business  world  but  to  all  the  nongovern- 
mental sector — the  universities,  loundatlons, 
professions,  and  so  on. 

FACE  UP  to  the  problems 

First,  face  up  to  the  largest  and  toughest 
problems  of  the  society.  No  factor  has  been 
more  conclusive  In  tiie  emergence  of  big 
government  than  the  failure  of  the  private 
sector  to  look  squarely  at  the  real  problems 
of  the  community  and  the  nation  Even  to- 
day there  are  many  In  the  universities  and 
In  the  business  world  who  somehow  Imagine 
that  their  special  worlds  can  flourish  while 
the  society  decays.  It  cannot  be.  Our  society 
Is  wholly  Interdependent  today,  and  decay 
in  one  part  endangers  all. 

Today  each  of  the  varied  segment*  of  the 
private  sector  appraises  Its  own  special  prob- 
lems, but  none  examines  the  larger  Issues 
facing  the  nation.  As  a  result,  those  larger 
problems  end  up  In  the  lap  of  government 
And  that  makes  Uttle  sense  when  one  con- 
siders the  extraordinary  resources  of  talent 
and  expertise  available  in  the  private  sector 
Individuals  and  institutions  In  the  private 
sector  are  perfectly  capable  of  appraising  the 
major  problems  facing  the  society  and  of  de- 
veloping policy  alternatives. 

What  should  our  future  .system  of  health 
care  look  like?  How  should  It  be  organized 
and  how  financed?  What  should  our  higher 
educational  system  be  like  20  years  from 
now.  and  how  do  we  get  from  here  to  there? 
What  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  over  the 
next  two  decades  to  control  environmental 
pollution?  How  can  we  save  our  cities?  The 
way  in  which  these  questions  are  answered 
will  deeply  affect  the  private  sector 

UNDERSTAND    PROCESSES   OF    GOVERNMENT 

Second,  jmderstand  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. The  day  is  past  when  leaders  in  the 
private  sector,  whether  they  are  corporation 
or  university  presidents  or  something  else, 
can  delegate  to  their  Washington  repre- 
sentatives the  problem  of  understanding  the 
Federal  Government.  The  leaders  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  should  be  deeply  and  personally 
concerned  about  how  the  society  Is  governed 
Many  should  take  their  turn  at  governing 
They  should  know  how  government  func- 
tions. 

Tm  not  talking  about  the  shallow  arts  of 
Influence — what  official  or  what  Member  of 
Congress  to  see  to  get  what  results.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  a  real  comprehension  of  how  the 
svstem  works. 


EXAMINE    RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN    FEDERAL    AND 
NON-FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Third,  re-examine  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  each  non-Fed- 
eral element.  What  are  the  principles  that 
should  characterize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's relationships  with  State  and  locnl 
government,  with  business,  with  the  uni- 
versities? How  can  relationships  be  designed 
so  that  the  non-Federal  partner  is  not  weak- 
ened and  subordinated?  'Hiese  are  questions 
that  should  be  asked  insistently  and  they 
can  be  answered.  But  they  cannot  be  an- 
swered with  rhetoric  or  generalities.  It  is 
necessary  to  get  down  to  the  specific  prin- 
ciples governing  the  relationship— and  those 
principles  must  be  embedded  in  legislation, 
in  regulations,  and  in  tradition. 
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New  forms  of  collaboration  need  to  be 
devised  even  as  existing  relationships  are 
re-exiunined.  In  the  case  of  business,  for 
example,  we  must  seek  ways  of  adopting 
established  tools— the  credit  subsidy,  the  lax 
concession,  the  contract  and  the  grant — to 
provide  the  inducement  (in  business  terms, 
the  marlceti  that  will  bring  the  creative 
force  of  business  to  bear  on  social  goals. 

And  in  thinking  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's relations  with  non-Federal  ele- 
ments, I  urge  that  everyone  give  thought  to 
the  future  of  State  and  local  government. 
Our  system  of  dispersed  power  and  initiative 
Is  anchored  in  two  sets  of  relationships:  tlie 
snvernment-private  sector  relationship  and 
the  Federal-state-local  relationship.  Anyone 
who  cares  to  preserve  the  system  had  better 
care  about  Uie  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 

STRENGTHEN    EXISTING    INSTITUTIONS    IN    THE 
PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Fourth.  Strengthen  existing  institutions  in 
the  private  sector  and  design  new  onrs  where 
needed.  In  the  intricately  organized  society 
of  the  future,  inefficient  Institutions  will  be 
squeezed  out.  To  mention  those  that  I  see  at 
close  range,  some  of  our  private  hospitals, 
private  charity  Institutions  and  private 
schools  are  among  the  most  Inefficient  in- 
stitutlons'lh  the  nation.  They  should  be  sub- 
jected to  continuous  re-examination  and  re- 
newal. Tliey  are  too  important  to  our  future 
to  be  neglected.  (I  don't  need  to  add  that 
government  agencies  need  equally  rigorous 
scrutiny.) 

Let  me  conclude , with  a  word  about  the 
way  In  which  leadership  is  organized  in  this 
nation.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  system  that 
a  great  deal  pf  the  significant  leadership  of 
our  society  lies  outside  of  government.  But 
today  that  non-governmental  leadership  Is 
rarely  an  effective  voice  in  the  larger  Issues 
facing  our  society.  That  can  and  must  be 
remedied.  We  need,  outside  of  government,  an 
effective  body  of  leaders,  local  as  well  as  na- 
tional, who  are  committed  to  preserve  the 
vitality  and  stability  of  the  community 
despite  the  ups  and  downs  of  partisan  con- 
flict. 

The  need  for  such  a  layer  is  dramatically 
evident  in  our  major  cities  where  City  Hall 
is  virtually  helpless  without  the  strong  .as- 
sistance of  ICKial  leadership  by  industry,  labor 
and  minority  groups. 

Our  society  has  become  so  complex,  change 
so  swift,  and  the  social  forces  impinging  on 
us  tumultuous  that  it's  pretty  close  to  be- 
ing more;  than  we  can  manage.  If  we  are  to 
retain  any  command  at  all  over  our  own  fu- 
ture, the  ablest  people  we  have  In  every 
field  must  give  thought  to  tiie  largest  prob- 
lems of  the  nation. 

The  whole  point  of  my  remarks  tonight 
Is  that  they  don't  have  to  be  in  government 
to  do  so.  But  they  do  have  to  come  out  of  the 
trenches  of  their  own  specialty  and  look  at 
the  whole  battlefield. 

"ONE     NATION     INDIVISIBLE     .     .     ." 

One  final  comment.  Even  the  ablest  and 
most  willing  leadership  will  not  be  effective 
unless  we  can  halt  the  deep  cleavages  that 
are. appearing  in  our  society. 

Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  messages 
from  the  ghetto,  and  the  words  uttered  In 
paneled  offices  and  country  clubs  knows  that 
there  are  destructive  and  divisive  sentiments 
in  circulation  that  could  tear  this  Nation 
apart. 

The  place  to  combat  those  sentiments  is 
where  they  start — in  our  own  minds  and  in 
the  conversations  of  our  friends  and  col- 
leagues. And  leaders  in  every  segment  of  our 
national  lye  have  further  responsibilities: 
To  strive  to  diminish  tensions  in  their  own 
communities,  to  act  constructively  under 
stress,  to  bind  the  Nation  together. 

Every  time  we  salute  the  flag  we  pledge  al- 
legiance to  "one  Nation  indivisible."  And 
one  Nation  indivisible  It  must  remain. 


Remarks  by  John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Washington, 
DC,  December  27,   1967 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  about 
ten  years  younger,  Fred  Mosteller  asked  me 
to  give   this  speech.   I  said  "yes"  partly  be- 
cause I've  known  and  admired  Fred  for  many 
years,  partly  because  I  once  taught  statistics 
and  have  many  friends  in  this  Association, 
but  mostly  because  I  was  fluttered  that  some- 
one  thought   I   would   last   long   enough   to 
keep   the   engagement 

My  days  and  my  energies  are  now  totally 
absorbed  in  handling  some  of  President 
Johnson's  major  domestic  programs,  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  problems  in 
our  domestic  effort,  problems  in  the  govern- 
ing of  this  free  society,  lu  other  words,  prob- 
lems facing  the  people. 

I  cannot  speak  with  as.surance.  only  wltli 
concern.  I  constantly  manel  at  the  number 
of  people  outside  the  arena  of  action  who 
know  precisely  how  to  solve  our  problems, 
and  the  number  of  people  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion who  lack  that  superhuman  clarity.  I've 
often  wondered  why   this  is  so. 

I  want  to  talk  about  resources,  expecta- 
tions, planning,  the  public  mood,  institu- 
tional change  and  chil  disorder. 
heightened  aw.\reness  of  social  problems 
We  have  seen  In  the  years  since  1961  a 
growth  of  domestic  social  programs  unrivalled 
in  our  history  except  for  the  period  1933-37. 
I'm  not  speaking  solely  of  government  pro- 
grams— I'm  speaking  of  activities  in  and  out 
of  government,  in  every  corner  of  this  land. 
It  has  been  an  extraordinary  outburst  of 
social  conscience,  marked  first  and  foremost 
by  a  heightened  awareness  of  social  problems. 
There  is  no  precedent  for  the  scope  of  goals 
envisioned  by  the  people  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment who  concern  themselves  with  the 
social  fields  today.  We  have  declared  war  on 
ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  discrimination, 
mental  or  physical  incapacity — in  fact,  on 
every  condition  that  stunts  human  growth 
or  diminishes  human  dignity. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  that  effort  and 
heartened  by  the  progress  we  have  made.  But 
it  is  a  struggle  all  the  way,  and  there  are 
grave  problems  ahead. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  coming  crunch 
between  expectations  and  resources.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  American  people  for  social 
benefits  are  virtually  limitless.  In  the  past 
six  years  we  have  opened  up  innumerable 
areas  of  constructive  governmental  activity — 
in  early  childhood  education,  work  with 
handicapped  children,  special  education  for 
the  disadvantaged,  health  research,  work  on 
artificial  organs,  programs  for  the  aged,  rural 
development  efforts,  conservation  and  beau- 
tificatlon  activities,  manpower  training  and 
so  on.  We  have  begim  most  of  these  pro- 
grams on  a  modest  scale. 

The  proponents  of  every  social  institution 
or  group  aided  by  these  programs  believe 
passionately  that  support  to  their  field  must 
be  vastly  enlarged  in  the  near  future.  The 
colleges  and  universities  have  ideas  for  future 
Federal  support  that  would  run  to  billions 
per  year.  And  they  ask  little  compared  to  the 
advocates  of  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary  education. 

The  annual  cost  of  a  guaranteed  Income 
would  run  to  scores  of  billions.  Estimates  of 
the  cost  of  adequate  air  and  water  pollution 
control  and  solid  waste  disposal  run  even 
higher.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  renovating 
our  cities  run  to  hundreds  of  billions. 

Today  we  attribute  budget  constraints  to 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  but  if  the  war  ended 
tomorrow.  In  12  months  we'd  again  be  bump- 
ing against  the  ceiling  of  resource  con- 
straints. 

PROBLEM     OF     LIMITED     RESOURCES 

How  do  you  make  rational  choices  between 
goals  when  resources  are  Limited — and  wUl 


always  be  limited  relative  to  expectations? 
To  those  of  you  familiar  with  program  budg- 
eting, the  question  translates  itself  into  sev- 
eral others:  How  can  we  gather  the  data,  ac- 
complish the  evaluation,  and  do  the  plan- 
ning that  will  make  rational  choices  pos- 
sible? 

Forced  choices  are  of  course  not  the  only 
consequence  of  a  limit  on  resources.  We  can 
have  our  cake  and  eat  at  least  some  of  it  if 
we  c.-in  get  a  higher  yield  from  the  doll.irs, 
talent  and  Institutional  strength  available 
to   us. 

But  that  raises  questions  of  good  manage- 
ment and  unit  cost  that  are  painful  to  most 
people  active  in  the  social  fields.  Once  in 
uvlking  with  a  physician  who  was  minister- 
ing to  poor  people  I  asked  about  unit  costs 
of  his  government-supported  clinic,  and  he 
said  "I'm  not  an  efficiency  expert,  I  Just  want 
to  heal  sick  people." 

What  he  wiis  refusing  to  face  is  that  some- 
where up  the  line  hard  decisions  will  neces- 
sarily be  made,  and  a  limit  placed  on  re- 
sources available  for  delivery  of  health  care. 
So  if  he  is  in  fact  functioning  with  high 
unit  costs,  the  number  of  sick  people  he  c.in 
treat  will  be.  correspondingly  few.  Without 
knowing  it  he  h.os  made  a  decision  on  re- 
source allocation. 

rational  use  of  resources 
Now   let   me   mention   one  more   kind   of 
problem   that  arises  when   demand   is  great 
and  resources  are  limited. 

Any  effort  to  plan  and  rationalize  the  al- 
location of  resources  tends  to  reduce  plural- 
ism, and  to  Introduce  new  kinds  of  institu- 
tional controls.  If  we  have  less  than  enough 
to  spend  in  constructing  hospitals,  then  we 
must  be  sure  that  those  constructed  are 
properly  located  and  designed  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good. 

In  doing  so,  we  move  toward  a  measure  of 
social  control.  The  Federal  Government  has 
avoided  infringement  of  local  autonomy  by 
asking  the  States  to  perform  the  necessary 
planning  functions. 

But  whether  the  controls  arc  at  the  Fed- 
eral, regional  or  State  level,  rational  use 
of  resources  tends  toward  the  creation  of 
large-scale,  interconnected  systems,  and  to 
comprehensive  planning  of  those  systems. 

Traditionally  we  have  had  no  appetite  for 
such  systematic  planning.  And  our  non-gov- 
ernmental institutions,  whether  universities 
or  hospitals  or  scientific  laboratories,  are  not 
accustomed  to  think  of  themselves  as  parts 
of  large-scale  interconnected  systems. 

MUST  MAINTAIN  LOCAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
^  AUTONOMY 

I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  accomplish  a 
large  measure  of  rational  social  planning 
and  still  retain  the  most  important  features, 
of  local  and  institutional  autonomy.  But  it 
will  require  a  conscious  effort  and  a  know- 
ing grasp  of  the  problems  involved. 

In  the  light  of  these  requirements  one  can 
see  the  value  of  President  Johnson's  asser- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  should 
operate  more  and  more  through  mutually 
respecting  partnerships  with  State  and  local 
government,  with  the  universities  and  cor- 
porations, and  with  the  other  great  estates 
of  the  private  sector.  Such  partnerships, 
rightly  designed,  can  maintain  the  dispersion 
of  power  and  initiative  that  we  cherish.  But 
It  will  take  a  lot  of  skill  and  ingenuity  to 
design  the  partnerships  wisely  and  well, 

NEED    FOB    rOaMrU\TING    GOALS 

Another  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ef- 
fort to  husband  resources  and  allocate  them 
wisely  Is  the  attempt  to  predict  future  needs 
and  expenditures.  Our  tradition  of  stumbling 
into  the  future  is  expensive.  Intelligent  use 
of  limited  resources  requires  orderly  formu- 
lation of  goals,  evaluation  of  means  to 
achieve  those  goals,  and  development  of 
strategies  and  cost-estimates  for  getting 
from  where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  be. 


But  I  have  been  talking  about  social  goals, 
plans  and  priorities  as  though  the  only  sig- 
nificant considerations  were  rational  and 
technical.  In  the  development  of  public  pol- 
icy, that  can  never  t>e  So  let  me  talk  a  bit 
about  people. 

Once  people  were  fatalistic  about  their 
problems  because  they  attributed  those 
problems  to  the  will  of  God  or  the  forces 
of  Nature  or  simply  to  the  unchanging  order 
of  things. 

But  for  the  past  3  centuries  man  has 
gained  increasing  confidence.  Justified  or  not, 
tlwt  he  can  have  a  hand  In  determining  his 
own  fate,  can  rid  himself  of  at  least  some 
of  the  ancient  afflictions. 

Whatever  else  the  con.sequences.  that  shift 
places  a  very  heavy  burden  on  man  and  his 
institutions.  The  'individual  who  used  to 
curse  his  fate  now  curses  himself  or  his  em- 
ployer or  the  party  In  power. 

The  pressures  and  strains  on  institutions 
are  particularly  severe  when  people  who  have 
suffered  oppression,  as  have  some  of  our  mi- 
nority groups,  begin  to  see  the  chance  for 
a  better  life. 


INSTITUTIONS   MUST   BE   MADE    MORE   RESPONSIVE 

Once  the  grip  of  tradition  or  apathy  or 
oppression  has  been  broken  and  people  can 
hope  for  a  Ijetter  life,  their  aspirations  rise 
very  steeply.  But  the  Institutions  that  must 
satisfy  those  aspirations  change  at  the  .name 
old  glacial  speed. 

As  things  stand  now.  modern  man  be- 
lieves— at  least  with  half  his  mind— that 
his  institutions  can  accomplish  Just  about 
anything.  The  fact  that  they  fall  very  far 
short  of  that  goal  is  due.  lie  believes,  to  the 
prevalence  of  people  who  love  power  or 
money  more  than  they  love  mankind. 

To  my  mind  there  is  an  appeahng  (or  ap- 
palling) innocence  to  that  view.  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity— perhaps  more  varied  op- 
portunity than  anyone  you  know — to  observe 
the  diverse  Institutions  of  this  society— the 
colleges  and  universities,  the  military  .serv- 
ices, business  corporations,  foundations, 
professions,  government  agencies  and  so  on. 
And  I  must  report  that  even  excellent  In- 
stitutions run  by  excellent  human  beings 
are  inherently  sluggish,  not  hungry  for  in- 
novation, iioi  quick  to  respond  to  human 
need,  not  eager  to  re-shape  themselves  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  times. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  polarity  between  men 
and  their  Institutions — men  eager  for  change, 
their  institutions  blocking  it.  The  institu- 
tions are  run  by  men  And  often  those  who 
appear  most  eager  for  change,  oppose  it  most 
stubbornly  when  their  own  institutions  ;u-e 
involved.  I  give  you  the  university  professor, 
a  great  friend  of  change  provided  it  doesn't 
affect  the  patterns  of  academic  life.  His  motto 
is  "Innovate  away  from  home." 

We  are  going  to  liave  to  do  a  far  more  imag- 
inative and  aggressive  job  of  renewing,  rede- 
signing, revitalizing  our  institutions  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  requirements  of  today. 

Just  as  the  resistant  character  of  institu- 
tions blocks  constructive  change,  so  does  lack 
of  resources.  We  discussed  that  subject  ear- 
lier, but  left  out  one  crucial  fact.  The  over- 
all limit  on  resources  available  to  government 
programs  is  determined  not  just  by  the  econ- 
omy, not  Just  by  the  rational  and  technical 
processes  of  budgeting,  but  by  the  percep- 
tion on  the  part  ot  Congress  and  the  public 
of  what  needs  doing  and  how  badly  it  needs 
doing,  by  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  let 
itself  be  taxed  for  relevant  purposes,  by  the 
courage  of  the  Administration  m  calling  for 
taxes  and  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  them, 

CRAVE  CONSEQUENCES   OF   INACTION 

I  believe  we  are  now  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  gravest  consequences  for  this  Na- 
tion will  ensue  if  we  fall  to  act  decisively  on 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. The  human  misery  in  the 
ghettos  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  It 
can  be  read  in  the  statistics  on  infant  mor- 


tality, in  the  crime  statistics.  In  the  unem- 
ployment figures.  In  the  data  on  educational 
retardation.  We  must  deal  responslvely  and 
not  punltlvely  with  human  need.  But  the 
resources  available  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems will  be  determined  by  public  awareness 
of  the  need,  by  the  subtleties  of  public  mood, 
and  by  Congressional  action.  At  this  writing. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  public  is  fully  aware  of  the 
alivrmlng  character  of  our  domestic  crisis. 

We  are  in  deep  trouble  as  a  people.  And 
history  is  not  going  to  deal  kindly  with  a 
rich  nation  that  will  not  lax  itself  to  cure 
its  miseries. 

The  modern  belief  that  man's  institutions 
can  accomplish  just  about  anything  he 
wants,  when  he  wants  it,  leads  to  certain 
characteristics  contemporary  phenomena. 

One  is  the  bitterness  and  anger  toward  uur 
institutions  that  occurs  when  high  hopes 
turn  sour.  No  observer  of  the  modern  scene 
has  failed  to  note  the  prevalent  cynicism 
concerning  all  leaders,  all  officials,  all  ■social 
institutions.  That  cynicism  is  continually  fed 
and  renewed  by  the  ra^e  of  people  who  ex- 
pected too  much  in  the  first  place  and  got 
too  little  in  the  end. 


ASPIRATION    AND    DISILLUSIONMENT 

The  aspirations  are  healthy.  But  soaring 
hope  followed  by  rude  disappointment  is  a 
formula  for  trouble.  Leaders  arise  whose 
whole  stock  in  trade  is  to  exploit  first  the 
aspirations  and  then  the  disappointment. 
They  profit  on  lioth  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  market. 

The  roller  coaster  of  aspiration  and  dis- 
illusionment IS  amusing  to  the  extreme  con- 
servative, who  thought  the  aspirations  were 
silly  in  the  first  place.  It  gives  satisfaction  to 
the  left-wing  nihilist  who  think  the  whole 
system  should  be  brought  down.  It  is  a  gold 
mine  for  mountebanks  willing  to  promise 
anything  and  exploit  any  emotion.  But  It  is 
a  devastating  whlp.saw  for  serious  and  re- 
sponsible leaders. 

All  of  this  leaves  us  with  some  crucial  and 
puzzling  questions  of  public  policy.  How  can 
we  make  sluggish  institutions  more  respon- 
sive to  human  need  and  the  requirements 
of  change?  How  can  we  mobilize  the  resources 
to  meet  the  grave  crises  ahead? 

How  can  we  preserve  our  aspirations  (with- 
out which  no  social  betterment  Is  ix>sslble) 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  toughness 
of  mind  and  spirit  to  face  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  easy  victories?  How  can  we  make  peo- 
ple understand  that  if  they  expect  all  good 
things  instantly  they  will  destroy  everything? 
How  do  we  tell  them  that  they  must  keep 
unrelenting  pressure  on  their  social  institu- 
tions to  accomplish  beneficial  change  but 
must  not.  in  a  fit  or  rage,  destroy  those  in- 
stitutions? How  can  we  caution  them  against 
exploitative  leaders,  leaders  lustful  for  power 
or  for  the  spotlight,  leaders  caught  in  their 
own  vanity  or  emotional  instability,  leaders 
selling  extremist  ideologies? 

DIMINISH    THE    RESORT   TO    VIOLENCE 

How  can  we  diminish  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence? Violence  cannot  build  a  better  society. 
No  society  can  live  in  constant  and  destruc- 
tive tumult.  We  will  have  either  a  civil  order 
in  which  discipline  is  internalized  in  the 
breast  of  each  free  and  responsible  citizen, 
or  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  repressive 
measures  designed  to  re-establish  order.  The 
anarchist  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thoritarian. Those  of  us  who  find  authoritar- 
ianism repugnant  have  a  duty  to  speak  out 
against  all  who  destroy  civil  order.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  full  weight  of  com- 
munity opinion  should  be  felt  by  those  who 
break  the  peace  or  coerce  through  mob  ac- 
tion, or  by-pass  established  democratic  pro- 
cedures iri  favor  of  coercive  demonstrations. 
In  closing  let  me  emphasize  one  or  two 
points.  Dissent  is  an  element  of  dynamism 
in  our  system.  It  is  good  that  men  should 
expect  much  of  their  Institutions,  good  that 


their    aspirations    for    Improvement    of   this 
society  should   be  ardent. 

But  those  elements  of  dynamism  must 
have  their  stabilizing  counterparts.  One  is 
a  tough-minded  recognition  that  the  fight 
for  a  better  world  is  a  long  one,  a  recognition 
that  retains  high  hopes  but  immunizes 
against  childish  collapse  or  destructive  rage 
in  the  face  of  disappointment.  The  other 
is  an  unswerving  commitment  to  keep  the 
public  peace. 

NEED   FOR   YOUNG   LEADERS 

Hut  we  need  .something  else.  An  Increasing 
number  of  very  bright  and  able  people- 
people  like  yourselves— must  liecome  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  public  policy. 
Ours  is  a  difficult  and  cxhilarRlIng  lorm  of 
government,  not  for  the  faint  of  heart,  not  for 
the  tidy-minded,  and  in  these  days  of  com- 
plexity not  for  the  stupid  We  need  men  uiid 
women  who  can  bring  to  government  the 
highest  order  of  intellect,  social  motivations 
sturdy  enough  to  pursue  good  purposes  de- 
spite setbacks,  and  a  resilience  of  ,spirlt 
equal   to  the  frustrations  of   public  life. 

We  face  the  gravest  difficulties  in  the 
days  ahead.  But  if  we  could  bring  to  ijear 
on  our  toughest  problems  all  of  the  talent 
and  resources  of  this  Nation  we  could  .ac- 
complish some  things  that  would  leave  an 
Indelible  mark  on  the  history  books 


IFf-im  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  Mar  2.  19681 
Gardner  Wmrour  Handicaps 
It  was  widely  agreed  that  John  W.  Gardner, 
who  recently  stepped  down  as  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  was  • 
among  the  most  able  men  ever  to  serve  in 
President  Johnson's  cabinet.  Such  Judg- 
ments are  never  unanimous,  but  in  Mr  Gard- 
ner's case  the  agreement  was  surprisingly 
broad. 

It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  that  Mr  Gard- 
ner has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Urban  Coalition — an  organization  that  has 
aspirations  of  becoming  a  kind  of  non-federal 
department  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
Unlike  the  federal  version,  with  its  en- 
trenched bureaucracy,  its  tradition-laden 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  its  emphasis  on 
congressional  appropriations  as  the  solution 
to  all  evils,  the  Urban  Coalition  is  young 
enough  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  in- 
strument. 

It  is  not  likely  to  do  away  with  the  need  for 
a  parallel  federal  bureau.  But  it  could  prove 
to  be  an  effective  supplement  to  HEW.  and 
perhaps  an  experimenter  and   pace-setter. 

Tlie  Urban  Coalition  was  born  of  last 
year's  civil  strife.  It  Is  an  alliance  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  local  governments,  civil  rights 
groups  and  churches  to  seek  answers  to  the 
social  problems  that  give  rise  to  America's 
urban  agonies. 

At  its  best,  it  could  prove  to  be  the  health- 
iest counter-balance  yet  to  the  long  trend 
toward  federalizing  domestic  problems  and 
their  solutions.  At  worst,  it  will  help  spread 
awareness  of  problems  among  segments  of 
society  whose  vision  has  not  normally  em- 
braced such  problems. 

Mr.  Gardner  performed  well  as  HEW  secre- 
tary in  spite  of  the  built-in  bureaucratic 
handicaps  It  will  be  fascinating  to  see  him 
in  action  without  the  handicaps. 

The  countrv  may  have  gained  rather  than 
lost  a  skillful"  servant  in  John  Gardner's  Job 
shift. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Ajr.  17.  1968| 
Rescltng  the  Cities— Racial  Tuhmoil  Spurs 
New  Urban  Coalition  To  Step  Up  Its  Ef- 
forts— Group  Led  by  Gardner  Unites 
Business.  Labor.  Rights  Leaders  in  Attack 
ON  Ills — The  "Poolroom  Crowd"  in  Gary 

( By  Monroe  W.  Karmin ) 
Washington— The  day  after  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Martm  Luther  King  Jr.  an  emer- 
gency phone  call  from  the  nation's  capital  to 
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Puerto  Rico  furnished  sudden  Impetus  to  a 
fledgling  effort  for  social  change — the  Urban 
CoaJiUon. 

President  Johnson  wanted  help  from  John 
Gardner,  who  Just  five  weeks  earlier  had  left 
the  Cabinet  to  take  chaxge  of  this  national 
alliance  of  business,  labor,  civil  rights,  re- 
ligious and  urban  leaders  formed  last  August 
to  mount  a  "broad  public-private  attack  on 
the  problems  of  American  cities." 

Mr  G.vdner.  who  was  in  San  Juan  to  de- 
liver a  speech,  promptly  wired  local  coalitions 
in  33  cities  that  the  King  murder  attached 
"new  urgency"  to  the  need  for  "jaosltive  and 
constructive  action  In  this  time  of  national 
crisis."  Prom  this  alert,  and  amid  the  post- 
assassination  racial  violence,  came  this 
response : 

— Coalitions  in  some  major  riot  cities 
rushed  aid.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
example,  the  local  unit  set  up  emergency  cen- 
ters to  And  Jobs,  distribute  food  and  arrange 
housing  for  residents  of  rlot-tom  neigh- 
borhoods. Though  the  Washington  coalition 
was  organized  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Chair- 
man Walter  P  McArdle.  a  businessman,  says 
the  burning  and  looting  "matured  us  in  a 
hurry." 

— Coalitions  In  other  cities  contributed  In 
dlSerenL  ways.  Detroit's  coalition  swung  be- 
hind Federal  civil  rights  legislation  with  mes- 
sages to  Congress  from  big  business  names: 
Ford's  Henry  Ford.  General  Motors  Chairman, 
James  M.  Roche;  department  store  magnate 
Jcseph  L.  Hudson,  .as  well  as  the  board  chair- 
men of  Michigan  Bell.  Detroit  Edison  and 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  (the  rights  bill 
cleared  Congress  a  week  ago) .  The  Minnea- 
polis coalition  pledged  action  on  14  alleged 
grievances  presented  by  the  black  commun- 
ity, ranging  from  job  discrimination  to  the 
lack  of  Negro  representation  on  the  city 
council. 

Cities  without  coalitions  showed  new  In- 
terest. Last  week  national  headquarters  re- 
ceived inquiries  from  at  least  11  communities 
wanting  to  form  local  units.  Among  these 
commuruties  were  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  Madison.  Wis.,  and 
Memphis,  scene  of  the  killing  of  Mr.  King. 
"Since  the  issassination  and  noting,"  says  a 
national  coalition  staffer,  "people  have  been 
calling  in  here  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency." 

A     SIGNIFICANT     C.«X 

As  signiricant  as  the  cities'  emergency  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Gardner  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Johnson  called  him  q^t  all.  At  the  Urban 
Coalition's  birth  eight  months  ago.  there  was 
no  Whit«  House  Involvement  whatsoever. 

The  Urban  Coalition  was  founded  at  an 
"emergency  convocation "  here  in  August. 
The  co-chairmen  of  the  meeting  were  Andrew 
Heiskell  of  Time  Inc.  and  A.  Philip  Randolph 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
The  organization  had  an  impressive  set  of 
founders:  General  Electric's  Gerald  Phillippe. 
Chase  Manhattan's  David  Rockefeller,  labor's 
George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther.  Mayors 
Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  and  John  Lindsay 
of  New  York,  and  Negro  leaders  Whitney 
.Young,  Roy  Wilkins  and  Mr.  King — among 
many  others. 

Yet  the  White  House  greeted  the  new 
group  with  utter  silence:  the  coalition's  blue- 
print for  "an  attack  on  the  urban  crisis " 
e.xceeded.  in  many  aspects,  the  Great  So- 
ciety's own  domestic-spending  plans. 

But  Mr.  Gardner  now  is  confident  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  support.  Indeed,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  insists 
it  was  the  President  who  suggested  (when 
Mr.  Gardner  first  revealed  his  wish  to  re- 
sign) that,  he  consider  becoming  chairman 
of  the  Urban  Coalition  to  "stay  in  the  bat- 
tle" to  save  the  cities.  Mr.  Gardner  did.  and 
at  the  very  next  crisis  the  President  called. 

Fresh  crisis,  apparently,  is  what  the  Urban 
Coalition  needed  to  generate  momentum. 
Despite  its  bold  purpose  r.nd  blue-ribbon 
sponsorship,  the  alliance,  prior  to  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's takeover,  could  point  to  few  solid  ac- 


complishments. Its  national  staff  was  small, 
and  what  was  being  done  stemmed  more 
from  local  initiative  than  from  national 
direction. 

OITEBS    or     BBLP 

Mr.  Gardner  hopes  to  change  all  that. 
He's  now  recruiting  staff  talent  to  be  paid 
from  foundation  grants,  and.  encouraged 
by  Iftst  week's  activity,  he  has  set  a  couple 
of  short-term  goals: 

First,  he  wants  to  enlarge  local  member- 
ship. With  33  cities  represented  now,  he 
hopes  for  50  by  summer  and  100  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Second,  he  wants  to  give  local  units  more 
forceful,  precise  leadership.  By  early  June,  he 
hopes  to  give  city  coalitions  specific  stigges- 
tlons  about  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, education  reforms  and  homes  for  low- 
Income  families  plus  open  housing  for 
Negroes.  Jobs  are  especially  urgent.  "What 
we  need  In  the  worst  way  is  a  distillation  of 
the  experience  of  private  Industry  with  the 
hard  core,"  Mr.  Gardner  declares. 

Why  does  Mr.  Gardner  believe  the  Urban 
Coalition  can  be  more  effective  than  other  or- 
ganizations— including  his  former  employer, 
the  FederatGovernment — especially  since  the 
coalition's  primary  purpose  is  not  the  dis- 
pensing of  funds? 

The  chairman  views  the  coalition  as  a  cata- 
lyst, bringing  together  community  leadership 
elements  that  do  not  normally  Join  hands  to 
solve  public  problems.  And  he  believes  It  can 
perform  this  task  more  easily  than  Govern- 
ment simply  because  the  coalition  is  not  Gov- 
ernment. "I've  gotten  all  kinds  of  offers  of 
help  tliat  I  would  never  have  gotten  as  HEW 
secretary,"  he  says. 

Tins  coalescing  of  community  support  is 
Intended  to  have  both  national  and  local  im- 
pact. 

JOn  the  national  level,  Mr.  Gardner  hopes 
the  coalition  will  generate  grass-roots  pres- 
sure on  "an  inert  and  apathetic  Congress"  to 
win  lawmakers'  acceptance  of  social  welfare 
programs  aimed  at  uplifting  the  urban  poor 
generally  and  the  urban  Negro  specifically. 
In  this  regard,  the  coalition  has  moved  well 
out  in  front  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
In  calling  for  "a  reordering  of  national  prior- 
ities." For  e;femple,  it  wants  Congress  to  fi- 
nance one  million  public-payroll  beginner 
Jobs  for  Negroes  in  police  and  flre  depart- 
ments, schools  and  hospitals.  Mr.  Johnson 
indicated  late  last  week  that  he  was  not 
about  to  recommend  any  such  dramatic — 
and  costly — new  program. 

On  the  local  level.  Mr.  Gardner  wants  to 
see  member  coalitions  turn  their  talents  and 
energies  to  a  range  of  community  problems, 
following  the  lead  of  some  of  the  pioneers. 

The  New  Detroit  Committee.  sp>earheaded 
by  Henry  Ford  II,  Is  the  most  publicized  of 
these.  Though  the  committee  existed  before 
the  national  Urban  Coalition  was  formed,  it 
is  now  the  Motor  City's  local  coalition.  And 
while  its  success  remains  to  be  measiu-ed.  the 
committee  covmts  among  its  accomplish- 
ments the  placement  of  at  least  50.000  un- 
skilled workers,  more  than  half  of  them 
Negroes,  In  the  p:ist  six  months  and  the 
"adoption"  of  a  city  high  school  by  Michigan 
Bell,  which  sends  employes  to  teach  at  the 
school  and  provides  on-the-job  training  at 
Its  own  facilities. 

In  Gary.  Ind.,  the  Urban  Coalition  unit  Is 
a  product  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  Initiative.  Four 
of  the  coalition's  30  board  members  come 
from  the  corporation,  which  has  also  pledged 
S70.000  to  help  attack  the  city's  problems. 
There's  no  question,  says  George  Coker.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Gary  Urban  League 
and  secretary  of  the  Gary  coalition,  that  U.S. 
Steel  has  been  "a  major  mover." 

Over  the  winter,  the  corporation  liired  130 
hard-core  unemployed,  described  by  Mr. 
Coker  as  "the  poolroom  crowd  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  South,"  Company-sponsored 
basic-education  classes  raised  their  reading 
proficiency    to    the    sixth-grade    level    and 


taught  work  discipline.  It's  too  soon  to  eval- 
uate the  newcomers'  long-term  performance, 
but  only  7  of  the  130  have  dropped  out.  and 
Mr.  Coker  says  the  corporation  has  now  re- 
vised its  hiring  standards  to  begin  accepting 
applicants  who  aren't. high  school  graduates. 

The  New  York  City  coalition,  as  part  of  a 
broad  attack  on  local  problems,  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  an  "economic  develop- 
ment" unit  to  provide  venture  capital  and 
technical  assistance  for  would-be  Negro  en- 
trepreneurs. The  economic  unit  might  seek 
to  obtain  Government  contracts  and  private 
franchises  for  the  ghetto  residents. 

The  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  coalition,  which 
c.i.me  into  being  only  in  February,  is  helping 
teen-agers,  mostly  Negro,  from  a  United 
Youth  Corp.  United  Youth  hopes  to  turn  a 
profit  by  providing  dances,  shows  and  other 
rccr(?atlon  for  local  youngsters.  Profits  would 
be  used  to  help  finance  the  coalition  and  to 
provide  scholarships. 

The  Fresno.  Calif.,  coalition  has  pledged  a 
modest  $10,000  as  the  start  of  a  city  mort- 
gage-insurance fund  to  help  residents  of 
slum  neighborhoods  buy  homes.  The  30-man 
steering  committee  includes  representatives 
of  the  poor.  Mexlc^an-Amerlcans,  Negroes, 
youngsters  and  the  aged. 

The  Minneapolis  coalition  saw  one  of  its 
plans  come  into  being  in  a  hurry  over  the 
crisis  weekend  that  followed  the  King  assas- 
sination. To  insure  order,  a  mobilization  call 
went  out  to  a  citizens'  patrol  known  as  the 
"Protectors"^-organlzed  through  a  Negro 
community  center  under  the  au.spices  of  the 
city  coalition — that  had  been  under  discus- 
sion for  weeks.  The  coalition  paid  for  gas  for 
the  Protectors'  cars  and  provided  them  with 
walkie-talkies  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
police. 

But  if  the  threat  of  violence  spurred  Min- 
neapolis to  quick  action,  the  occurrence  of 
violence  poses  a  new  problem  for  some  other 
coalitions. 

Despite  the  success  of  its  relief  operation  in 
riot-torn  Washington,  some  members  of  the 
city's  coalition  fear  the  destruction  will  erode 
future  support.  A  coalition  member  reports 
"a  helluva  lot  of  buslne.ssmen  are  saying,  "I'll 
be  damned  if  I'm  going  to  help,  now  that  the 
city  has  been  burned."  "  Thus,  he  believes  a 
primary  task  for  the  coalition  here  will  be  to 
"try  to  get  people  to  understand  why  the  riot 
happened  and  the  need  for  action"  to  alle- 
viate its  causes. 

[From    Business    Week,    Apr.    27,    1968] 
Business  Joins  Wah  on  Urban  Ills 

The  Urban  Coalition,  now  headed  by  John 
W.  Gardner,  pulls  in  some  powerful  business 
backing.  Its  plan  is  for  a  low-key — but  solid — 
drive  to  raise  up  the  cities'  ghettos. 

John  W.  Gardner,  the  new  head  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  did  the  impossible  when  he 
was  Lyndon  Johnson's  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education.  &  Welfare. 

.After  2'i  years  in  a  job  that  bruised  and 
scarred  other  men,  Gardner  resigned  with 
his  prestige  enhanced.  He  is  now  committed 
to  a  new  venture:  cementing  together — and 
making  effective — a  brand-new  orgranlzaticn 
that  got  off  to  a  flying  start  last  summer, 
but  has  been  flying  low  and  slow  ever  since. 

His  task  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
country's  hard-headed  businessmen  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted — alongside  hard-headed 
Negro  leaders,  labor  leaders,  religious  leaders, 
and  big  city  mayors — for  some  of  the  most 
controversial  and  costly  proposals  for  solving 
the  urban  crisis. 

Says  a  labor  union  official  who  is  a  member 
of  the  coalition:  "Without  the  business  lead- 
ers, yoa've  got  the  same  lobbying  organiza- 
tions you  had  before.  With  the  business 
leaders  joining  In  the  question  becomes:  Will 
they  come  in  hard  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  make  it  a  lobbying  organization  that  really 
Is  something  more  than  we  had  before?"  The 
coalition  was  olBcially  launched  last  sum- 
mer, while  the  horror  of  Newark  and  Detroit 


still  hung  over  the  country.  Gardner  became 
the   coalition's   first   full-time    chairman    on 

Mar,  1. 

Tlie  coalition  has  already  taken  hard  stands 
for  more  money  for  the  war  on  poverty,  more 
money  for  summer  Jobs  for  ghetto  youth 
more  public  hou.sing  and  rent  supplemenus, 
and  for  the  new  open  housing  bill 

It  opposed  last  year's  freeze  on  welfare 
payments,  and  supported  a  tax  Increase  And 
it  "asked  the  government  to  provide  "public 
service  jobs"  in  cities  and  t<)w^ls  for  those 
of  the  unemployed  who  cannot  find  Job.s  in 
private  industry. 

Coming  test'i  The  cailitlon's  next  big  ob- 
jective is  its  drive  for  public  service  Jobs: 
its  proposals  carry  a  price  tag  of  around 
$4  billion 

The  coalition  h.vs  dL-^ussed  the  highly  con- 
troversial welfare  system,  and  the  alternative 
of  some  kind  of  guaranteed  annual  income 
or  negative  income  tax  But  Gardner  is  go- 
ing slow  on  this  and  other  new  issues  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

One  Insider  says  hoj>efully  that  as  the  coa- 
lition takes  on  weight  and  momentum.  Its 
policy  p>ositlons  will  reverberate  throughout 
the  political  leadership,  and  be  perceived  as 
important  sentiment  from  around  the  coun- 
try." He  odds:  But  as  yet  this  is  not  the  case, 
Gardner  needs  organization  and  community 
effort  to  bring  this  about.  The  test  for  the 
coalition  has  to  be.  When  will  the  politicians 
sit  up  and  take  notice?'  " 

But  there  l.s  also  some  doubt  whether  the 
coalition  c-an  move  fast  enough  and  hard 
enoueh  to  satisfy  some  of  Its  key  members, 
"Whitney  Young  (executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League)  is  going  to  hold  the 
coalition's  feet  to  the  fire."  says  one  man  in 
a  position  to  know.  "At  Gardner's  first  news 
conference  a  few  days  after  King's  assassina- 
tion, Whitney  told  the  world  publicly  what 
he  had  told  the  executive  committee  prl- 
vately-^that  he  is  ;i6  mad  and  .-is  militant  as 
H,  Rap  Brown,  Young  has  upped  the  ante. 
His  price  for  being  agreeable  has  pone  up.  He 
would  scare  hell  out  of  them  if  he  threatened 
to  walk  out." 

BIG  umbrella 
The  coalition  Idea  began  in  the  fall  of  1966. 
when,   as   one   .staffer   puts   it.   "Tlie   mayors 
could     begin     smelling     the    joint    burning 
down  " 

One  ;nslder  says  the  coalition  was  created 
because  "people  in  leadership  tx)sitlons  in 
business  and  other  fields  have  been  looking 
for  an  umbrella  to  get  under,  or  a  band- 
wagon to  get  on.  The  Urban  Coalition  is  both 
respect.able  ;ind  acceptable — as  an  umbrella 
or  a  bandwagon,  depending  on  how  the  man 
wants  to  use  it." 

At  the  moment,  the  coalition  is  no  band- 
wagon. But  under  its  umbrella  are  leaders 
from  five  major  segments  of  American  so- 
ciety: business,  labor,  religion,  racial  minori- 
ties, and  local  government.  There  are  36 
members  on  the  steering  committee,  with 
more  to  be  added  later  to  represent  Mexicans 
and  Puerto-Ricans.  and  perhaps  educators. 
Fifteen  of  the  36  comprise  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  meets  more  frequently  than 
the  larger  group. 

Parallel  In  its  national  role,  the  coalition 
can  be  likened  to  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  after  World  War 
II  provided  a  mechanism  through  which 
businessmen  attempted  to  prepare  for  the 
switch  from  wartime  production  and  controls 
to  peacetime  competition  and  growth.  The 
CED  promoted  the  discussion  of  new  ideas, 
policies,  and  programs — and  particularly  pro- 
posals lor  countering  the  postwar  recession 
that  was  then  expected. 

Similarly,  the  Urban  Coalition  is  providing 
businessmen  with  a  forum  for  an  exchange 
<A  ideas  in  an  era  of  threatening  social 
change  that  seems  to  grow  Increasingly 
ominous. 

The  coalition  commits  a  businessman  to  a 
first-hand,    do-it-yourself    confrontation    of 


ghetto  and  racial  problems,  and  gives  him  an 
opp>ortunlty  to  hammer  out  programs  with 
Negro  and  church  leaders. 

These  leaders  arf  also  learning  something 
from  the  pragmatism  of  the  businessmen, 
according  to  ct-ialmon  In.-^iders,  "They're 
learning  they  can  win  the  backing  of  the 
businessmen,  but  only  when  they  can  satisfy 
them  that  the  policy  is  right  or  that  the  pro- 
gram will  work." 

NEW    DIRECTION 

At  the  coalition's  big  convocation  last 
August,  the  1,200  community  leaders  repre- 
sented, in  Whitney  Young's  words,  "enough 
power  to  turn  this  country  around."  Since 
then,  however.  Gardner  admits  that  the 
prevalent  impression  of  the  coalition  Is  of 
"an  organization  that  meets  In  Washington, 
holds  press  conferences,  and  issues  hand- 
outs." 

Gardner's  Job  Is  to  change  all  that,  but  he 
is  not  going  to  be  rushed  into  a  splashy  show 
of  activity  Just  to  get  attention.  "Everybody 
wants  the  Urban  Coalition  to  march  out  and 
do  some  big  symbolic  thing."  Gardner  says, 
"and  I  want  it  to  move  solidly  and  effec- 
tively," The  coalition,  he  contends,  could 
"dissolve  in  talk  if  we  aren't  careful.  I'm 
going  to  try  to  move  ahead  one  step  at  a 
time." 

Satellites,  One  of  the  coalition's  Immediate 
goals  is  to  create  coaUtlons  in  each  of  the 
major  cities,  and  about  30  have  already  been 
formed.  "But  only  about  12  or  16  of  these 
are  really  functioning."  says  one  coalition 
source. 

The  Washington.  DC.  coalition,  formed 
only  about  a  month  before  the  riots,  sprang 
into  action  almost  overnight,  working  with 
existing  church  and  other  groups  to  provide 
housing,  food,  and  an  emergency  fund  for 
burned-out  ghetto  residents. 

Gardner's  goal  for  the  next  year  is  to  push 
the  total  of  local  coalitions  to  about  100. 
each  with  the  same  leadership  elements  that 
make  up  the  national  coalition  and  each  lo- 
cally financed.  The  role  of  the  coalitions  at 
the  local  level  is  likewise  to  mobilize  a  broad 
base  of  community  support  for  Jobs,  housing, 
and  school  programs.  Like  the  National  coali- 
tion, the  local  groups  have  task  forces  work- 
ing on  these  problems.  Some  local  coalitions 
have  already  sponsored  projects  of  their  own. 
The  New  York  group,  for  example,  organized 
a  work-study  program  administered  by  the 
city  police  department,  and  financed  by  a 
grant  from  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.J,  The 
Minneapolis  coalition  has  organized  and 
backed  a  citizens  patrol  of  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods. The  coalitions'  normal  role,  though, 
will  be  to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  new  programs, 
or  to  expand  existing  ones,  and  have  them 
run  by  specialized  agencies. 

Gardner's  role.  The  appeal  of  Gardner — 
a  psychologist,  educator,  and  foundation  offi- 
cial—to businessmen  puzzles  some  people. 
He  Is  described  by  associates  as  "high- 
minded  ,  .  .  low-key  .  .  .  Idealistic  . 
pragmatic."  Gardner  operates  much  the 
same  way  that  Pre.sident  Lyndon  Johnson 
does:  He  draws  on  his  wide  range  of 
sources  in  industry,  universities,  founda- 
tions, government,  and  on  his  own  aides  for 
information  and  views  on  a  given  problem, 
keeping  his  options  open,  and  disclosing  his 
own  conclusions  only  when  everyone  else 
has  had  his  say. 

'Businessmen  respect  him.  especially  big 
businessmen.  Maybe  it's  because  the  bigger 
the  businessman  Is.  the  more  idealistic  he's 
apt  to  be."  says  one  man  close  to  Gardner. 
Part  of  Gardner's  role,  one  source  sug- 
gests, is  to  give  the  coalition's  policies  "a 
seal  of  legitimacy.  People  feel  that  if  Gardner 
buys  :,omethlng.  it  must  be  legitimate,  and 
people  will  buy  anything  If  It's  legitimized." 
Gardner  Is  not  getting  all  his  views  from 
old  friends.  He  has  been  busy  building  a 
staff  m  addition  to  the  half-dozen  former 
top  aides  at  HEW  that  he  took  with   him. 


And  as  a  real  believer,  according  to  one 
cialltlon  man.  In  the  "generation  gap."  he 
has  on  hand  a  "youth  group"  which  Is  en- 
couraged to  provide  him  with  unconven- 
tional wisdom.  Information,  and  Insights. 

Gardner's  strong  connections  with  founda- 
tions, dating  from  his  tenure  at  the  Carnegie 
i^oundatlon.  Is  bringing  In  financial  support. 
The  Ford  Foundation,  among  others.  Is  help- 
ing with  this  year's  $3-mllllon  budget.  Be- 
cause foundations  cannot  finance  lobbying 
activities,  though,  the  coalition  has  created 
a  separate  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council 
with  identical  membership.  Funds  for  Its 
work  win  come  from  business,  labor  and 
rellglovis  grouf)B  Further,  business  is  kick- 
ing in  substantially  to  local  coalitions. 

LKAP   TO    ACTION 

The  coalition's  first  major  effort  since 
Gardner  took  over  was  in  behalf  of  the  open 
housing  bill,  which  passed  a  few  days  after 
King's  death.  At  least  14  top  businessmen. 
Including  such  non-coalltlon  members  tis 
General  Motors  Chairman  James  M  Roche 
and  Kaiser  Industries  President  Edgar  F, 
Kaiser,  wired  the  leadership  of  the  House  to 
adopt  the  measure  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
No  one  knows  how  much  of  a  difference 
the  coalition's  efforts  made.  But  Gardner 
says  his  troops  worked  closely  with  govern- 
ment lobbyists,  labor  people,  and  others  so 
that  the  coalition's  leverage  could  be  used 
most  effectively. 

Impact,  On  some  Issues  there  is  at  least 
coincidental  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  listening  to  the  coalition. 

For  Instance,  the  original  convocation  last 
August  called  for  "a  major  expansion  of  pri- 
vate-sector programs  to  provide  Jobs  and 
training  for  the  hard-core  poor"  A  few 
months  later,  coalition  member  (and  Busi- 
ness Council  member)  Henry  Ford  II  became 
chairman  of  the  new  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  The  alliance,  backed  by  some 
e350-mllllon  in  government  funds.  Is  trying 
to  persuade  business  to  put  100.000  hard-core 
Blum  residents  into  special  education  and 
training  programs. 

Similarly,  the  coalition  came  out  In  Janu- 
ary for  repeal  of  "the  repressive  welfare  pro- 
gram amendments"— the  so-called  welfare 
freeze — that  would  have  shifted  welfare 
costs  from  the  federal  to  city  and  state  gov- 
ernments. Prom  all  accounts,  a  one-year  post- 
ponement of  the  freeze  has  been  accepted  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  & 
Means  Committee, 

Meeting  of  minds.  Not  all  these  coalition 
stands  are  taken  easily  or  quickly.  Last  fall, 
businessmen  in  the  coalition  would  not  be 
rushed  Into  backing  the  welfare-freeze  re- 
pealer; "They  Just  didn't  understand  It." 
one  source  reports.  But  three  months  later, 
after  they  had  time  to  study  the  issue  in 
detail,  they  did  support  it. 

The  coalition  has  come  out  for  a  tax  in- 
crease but  In  this  case,  the  labor  leaders  were 
reluctant.  George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther 
have  committed  themselves  and  their  mem- 
berships against  a  tax  increase  that  does 
not  Include  a  lot  of  structural  reforms  to 
help  low-Income  taxpayers.  They  are  against 
the  Administration's  io'"  across-the-board 
surcharge. 

But  they  went  along  with  a  statement 
urging  adoption  of  a  tax  Increase  to  give  cred- 
ibility to  the  coalition's  demand  for  "a  spe- 
cific re-ordering  of  priorities  rather  than 
identified  in  any  way  with  the  coalition's 
without  regard  to  need  or  merit," 

Common  ground.  The  coalition  operates  on 
consensus  in  taking  a  stand ;  If  any  sizable 
number  cannot  be  persuaded,  the  issue  is 
put  off  until  agreement  can  be  reached — or 
the  issue  is  just  dropped  On  the  other  hand, 
one  businessman  who  will  not  go  along  can- 
not stop  the  coalition  from  taking  a  stand. 
On  that  one  position,  he  Just  will  not  be 
identified  In  any  way  with  the  coalitions 
stand;  he  Is  free  to  go  his  own  way. 
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A  consensus  "isn't  easy  nationally  and 
will  not  be  easy  locally,"  Gardner  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  recently  when  he  testified 
in  favor  of  a  legislation  creating  a  million 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed.  But 
when  you  find  a  "common  piece  of  ground 
to  stand  on."  he  said,  "It  Is  an  immensely 
powerful  and  effective  thing  " 


THE  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  ACT. 
H.B.   17331 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
Randall  '    Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  Rv.ANi  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr   RYAN   Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlc.=;  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(I'o-fcuoxx  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f:    :r.  New  York? 
TV. ere  was  no  objection. 
Mr   RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  the  Income  Maintenance  Act 
I H  R,  itSSl  i  which  would  provide  a  com- 
prehensive national  income  maintenance 
system  for  all  Americans, 

Present  welfare  laws  seldom  provide 
sufiBcient  income  for  needy  families  to 
live  at  a  minimum  standard  of  decency. 
In  order  to  receive  minimum  welfare 
benefits,  citizens  are  often  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  intrusions  into  their 
private  lives,  which  burden  welfare 
social  workers  with  police  functions  and 
tend  to  destroy  the  relationship  of  trust 
which  is  necessary  if  social  workers  are 
to  provide  services  which  are  genuinely 
needed  by  deprived  families. 

Welfare  standards  vary  widely  from 
State  to  State.  The  few  States  with 
relatively  progressive  welfare  standards 
find  theniselves  bearing  the  burden  of 
migration  from  States  which  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  indigent  families.  Yet 
the  most  needy  are  often  barred  from 
receiving  .assistance  because  of  impedi- 
ments, such  as  residency  requirements, 
based  on  considerations  other  than  need. 
Moreover,  because  welfare  benefits  are 
usually  reduced  by  $1  for  every  dollar  of 
outside  earnings,  there  is  little  financial 
incentive  for  the  person  on  welfare  to 
work ;  and  welfare  tends  to  become  a  way 
of  life. 

Last  December  Congress  burdened  this 
already  oppressive  system  with  new  re- 
strictions in  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Deficiencies  in  our  system  of  public 
assistance  have  been  documented  by  the 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  issued  on 
June  29.  1966.  which  called  for  national 
standards  of  public  assistance  based 
solely  on  the  criterion  of  need. 

More  recently,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Commission  on  ClVil  Dis- 
orders came  to  a  similar  conclusion  about 
the  failure  of  the  welfare  system  and  the 
indignities  which  it  imposes.  In  the  short 
run  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  recommended  that 
benefits  be  raised  and  made  uniform, 
that  residency  requirements  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  compulsory  work 
training  and  the  AFDC  freeze  enacted 
last  December  be  repealed. 

As  a  long-range  goal  the  National  Ad- 
visory   Commission    on    Civil    Disorders 


recommended  a  national  system  of  in- 
come supplementation  based  strictly  on 
need  with  two  broad  and  basic  purposes ; 
To  provide,  for  those  who  can  work  or 
who  do  work,  any  necessary  supplements 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  incentives  for 
fuller  employment:  and 

To  provide,  for  those  who  cannot  work 
and  for  mothers  who.  decide  to  remain 
with  their  children,  a  minimum  standard 
of  decent  living,  for  aid  in  saving  chil- 
dren from  the  prison  of  poverty  that  has 
held  their  parents. 

Recently  the  concept  of  income  main- 
tenance, referred  to  in  some  instances 
as  a  guaranteed  amiual  wage  or  a  nega- 
tive income  tax.  has  been  proposed  by 
economists  as  diverse  as  Milton  Fried- 
man, Robert  Lekachman.  Robert  Theo- 
bald, and  James  Tobin.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  several  nationally  known  busi- 
ness executives,  by  major  trade  unions. 
and  at  least  one  presidential  candidate, 
and  also  by  liberals  and  conservatives  in 
both  parties. 

A  panel  of  12  national  business  leaders 
recently  recommended  to  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  an  income 
maintenance  program. 

This  week  in  a  conference  with  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  the  Re\- 
erend  Ralph  Abernathy  endorsed  the 
idea. 

Clearly,  with  this  kind  of  diverse  and 
wide  support,  income  maintenance  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Let  me  bnefly  cite  .some  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offers  compared  with  our 
present  system  of  welfare. 

First.  It  would  close  the  poverty  gap 
in  the  most  direct  and  efiBcient  way — by 
providing  more  money. 

Second.  By  establishing  a  single  na- 
tional criterion  of  assistance — need — it 
would  end  ihe  indignities  and  violations 
of  personal  liberty  which  characterize 
the  existing  welfare  system. 

Third.  It  would  end  the  confusion  of 
diverse  and  inconsistent  State  public  as- 
sistance standards. 

Fourth.  It  would  end  irrelevant  resi- 
dence requirements  for  assistance. 

Fifth.  By  providing  a  minimiun  stand- 
ard as  a  matter  of  right,  payable  upon 
simple  application,  it  would  remove  the 
social  stigma  now  attached  to  public  as- 
sistance. 

Sixth.  By  establishing  national  stand- 
ards, it  would  slow  down  the  migration 
of  the  poor  to  the  overburdened  cities. 

Seventh.  By  reducing  the  monthly 
benefit  by  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned,  it  would  provide  an  incentive  to 
work  which  is  now  absent  from  present 
welfare  systems. 

Eighth.  It  would  force  the  most  menial 
jobs  to  pay  decent  wages. 

Ninth.  It  would  limit  the  need  for 
emergency  food  programs  by  giving  ev- 
eryone at  least  a  subsistence  standard  for 
living. 

Tenth.  It  would  free  social  workers  to 
provide  needed  and  wanted  services,  and 
save  money  by  eliminating  the  welfare 
bureaucracy's  '•police"  functions. 

Eleventh.  It  would  save  the  States  and 
cities  money  by  freeing  badly  needed 
revenues. 

Twelfth.  It  would  stabilize  the  economy 
by  establishing  a  minimum  floor  level  of 
purchasing  power  for  the  poor. 


I  have  listed  a  long  and  formidable  list 
of  advantages  for  this  program.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  specific  legislation  which 

I  have  intro<:iuced 

Any  income  maintenance  system 
should  .serve  three  separate  and  some- 
what inconsistent  requirements. 

First.  It  must  provide  a  minimum  bene- 
fit for  the  family  with  no  outside  earn- 
ings. 

Second,  it  must  minimize  leakage 
throueh  benefits  to  families  who  are  not 
really  in  need. 

Third,  it  must  not  tax  outside  earnings 
at  100  percent,  or  it  will  create  the  .same 
disincentives  to  work  that  Uie  present 
welfare  system  includes. 

Therefore,  my  bill  proposes  a  relatively 
modest  standard  which  I  would  expect 
would  gradually  be  increased  as  the  sys- 
tem is  perfected,  hopefully  to  close  the 
poverty  gap  entirely  within  5  years. 

The  plan  would  work  as  follows:  Per- 
sons with  low  incomes  could  apply  for 
income  maintenance  benefits  by  submit- 
ting monthly  income  .statements  at  ;n- 
ten-als  which  would  be  determined.  They 
would  simply  receive  from  the  Bureau 
of  Income  Maintenance  in  the  Treasury 
Department  monthly  income  mainte- 
nance checks  .similar  to  social  security 
checks  based  on  a  formula. 

Under  the  formula,  at  zero  outside 
income,  a  family  would  receive  an  in- 
come maintenance  payment  equal  on  a 
yearly  basis  to  two-thirds  of  the  dollar 
amount  of  its  ijersonal  income  tax  ex- 
emptions plus  the  minimum  standard 
deduction.  Translated  into  monthly 
benefits,  this  equals  S50  a  month  for  the 
head  of  a  family  plus  S39  for  each  de- 
pendent, as  provided  for  in  H.R.  17331. 
The  benefit  would  be  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent of  outside  income.  In  other  words, 
the  income  maintenance  benefit  would 
be  reduced  by  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  with  no 
outside  income  would  receive  $50  per 
month  for  the  head  of  the  family  plus 
,S39  per  month  for  each  of  three  depend- 
ents or  S2.004  a  year.  That  benefit  would 
decline  as  income  increased.  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
shows  that  progression  for  a  family  of 
four. 


Outside  income 


Benefit 


Total  income 


0 

S2.000 

$2,000 

SI.  000 
2.000 

1.500 
1.000 

2.500 
3.000 

3,000 

500 

13.500 

4.000 

0 

M.OOO 

•  Positive  tax. 

Under  this  formula  there  is  an  incen- 
tive to  earn:  benefits  are  not  reduced  at 
a  rate  that  discourages  beneficiaries  from 
working. 

Benefits  are  included  in  gross  income 
for  the  purjDOse  of  positive  taxation,  so 
that,  as  total  income  goes  beyond  the 
S3.000  level  for  a'  family  of  four,  income 
maintenance  benefits  would  be  reduced 
at  a  rate  slightly  greater  than  50  per- 
cent of  earnings. 

An  amount  of  S2.000  a  year  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  is  below  the  tx»verty  line,  but 
it  is  above  the  subsistence  level  and 
above  the  present  average  AFDC  !>ay- 
ments  pertaining   in   38   States— States 


which  have  the  greatest  concentration  of 
poverty.  In  tlie  case  of  States  which  now 
have  more  generous  standards  of  public 
as-sistance.  benefits  over  and  above  the 
minimum  Federal  income  maintenance 
benefit  would  be  paid  by  State  or  local 
governments.  I  would  expect  that,  as 
the  Federal  standard  is  gradually  in- 
creased to  meet  the  iwverty  line,  the  al- 
ready reduced  burden  on  the  States 
would  be  completely  ehminated.  The 
maximum  income  maintenance  benefit, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  a  family  would 
be  S 284  a  month  or  $3,408  a  year.  Tlie 
maximum  break-even  point  lor  the  larg- 
est familv  at  which  all  income  mainte- 
nance benefits  would  cease  and  at  which 
payment  of  positive  income  taxes  would 
begin,  therefore,  would  be  $6,816  a  year. 
I  believe  these  are  realistic  limits. 

I  should  also  note  that  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  enforcement  system  based 
not  on  a  detailed  investigation  of  every 
applicant  as  under  the  present  welfare 
practice,  but,  rather,  on  a  .sampling  or 
spot-checking  basis  similar  to  that  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  enforcement 
system  with  regard  to  income  tax  re- 
turns. It  is  demeaning  to  build  into  a 
new  .social  program  the  assumption  that 
most  recipients  are  likely  to  cheat.  If  all 
applications  are  examined  routinely  for 
errors  and  inconsistencies  but  full-scale 
Investigations  arc  limited  to  1  in  10  or  1 
in  20 — compared  to  1  in  35  tmder  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service— then  the  sys- 
tem will  operate  with  less  intrusion  and 
greater  personal  dignity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  my  bill 
would  cost  about  S4  billion  a  year  over 
and  above  present  welfare  costs.  Those 
States  which  now  have  the  most  liberal 
welfare  sendees  would  be  .saved  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Although 
the  level  of  subsidy  would  not  totally 
close  the  so-called  poverty  gap.  it  would 
be  of  major  benefit  to  the  majority  of 
the  estimated  22  million  Americans  who 
now  live  in  poverty  but  who  receive  no 
public  assistance  whatsoever. 

It  would  improve  the  income  of  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 8  million  Americans  who  now 
are  receiving  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. It  would  certainly  stimulate 
earnings  from  work. 

Most  importantly,  I  should  point  out 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  designed  as  a 
Utopian  proposal,  but  one  which  is  sound 
and  reasonable  and  one  which  can  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

This  represents  the  first  step  toward 
replacing  the  present  ineffective  and 
burdensome  welfare  system  with  a  com- 
prehensive and  uniform  income  mainte- 
nance program  which  would  eliminate 
abject  poverty  in  America  at  a  cost  which 
America  can  afford  and  should  willingly 
assume. 

I  shotild  also  point  out  that  this  pro- 
posal is  not  intended  to  be.  nor  can  it 
ever  be.  a  substitute  for  full  employ- 
ment. If  one  responsibility  is  to  provide 
decent  incomes  for  those  who  cannot 
work  or  who  cannot  find  work  at  a  living 
wage,  another  responsibility  is  to  assure 
that  more  and  better  jobs  are  available  to 
all  who  are  able  to  work. 

This  is  a  complicated  bill,  and  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  section  by 
section  summary  of  its  provisions.  I  hope 


other  Members  of  the  House  will  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill  and  in  the  de- 
bate which  it  will  arouse. 

We  must  reorient  our  thinking  toward 
the  entire  welfare  system.  And  this  leg- 
islative proposal  should  help  stimulate 
that  reorientation. 

A  section  by  section  analysis  of  H.R. 
17331  follows: 

SrCTION-EY-SECnriN   .'\lT.\LY&I.j  OF  H.R.   17331. 
THE    RY«N    INCOMT    MAINTrNANCK    ACT 

Section  1:  Short  title:  "Tlie  Income 
Maintenance  Act." 

Section  2:  Amendments  to  Subtitle  A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  follows: 

St-BCHAPTUn    A 

Section    ICOl-   Dffinition 
An   individual   eligible   to  receive   ii.come 
maintenance  assistance  must  be  at  least   18 
years   of   age   or  married,   a   resident   of   the 
US.  and  not  the  spouse  of  an  ineligible  in- 
dividual nor  the  eligible  dependent  of  any 
other  individual. 
Section  1G02 — Income  mainteixancc  benefits 
Eligible  individuals  making  application  arc 
entitled  to  Income  maintenance  benefits. 
Section  1603 — Maximum  benefit 
The    maximum    benefit   shaU    be    J50    per 
month,  plus  $39  for  each  eligible  dependent, 
in  no  case  to  cxccpU  •':284  per  moiuh.  For  riiril 
residents,  this  shall  be  reduced  by   10  per- 
cent, unless  the  applicant  certifies  that  lie 
did  not  consume  liome-grown  produce  equal 
to  that  amount. 

Section  1604— Reductions  on  account  of 

income 
The  maximum  benefit  for  a  month  shall  be 
reduced  by  50"^;   of  the  income  received  by  an 
individual  and  his  eligible  dependents  d|^- 
ing  such  month. 

If   an   individual    is   receiving   public   as- 
sistance payments,  his  income  maintenance 
benefits  shall  not  be  reduced  until  outside 
Income  is  .sufficient  to  reduce  his  public  as- 
sistance pa>-ments  to  zero.  At  this  point,  his 
income  maintenance  benefits  are  reduced  by 
two-thirds  off  such  outside  Income  until  his 
position  Is  identical  to  that  of  a  non-public 
assistance  recipient,  at  which  point  incoine 
maintenance  benefits  are  reduced  by  50':  . 
Income,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  in- 
cludes gross  income  plus  death  benefits,  in- 
terest on  Government  obligations,  workman's 
compensation    and    certain    disability    com- 
pensation. Income  from  wage  continuation 
plans,  combat  pay.  Armed  Forces  mustering 
out  pay,  dividends,  scholarships  and  grants, 
gifts,  unemployment  benefits.  Social  Secur- 
ity and  retirement  benefits. 
Section   1605 — Imposition   of   tax  on   excess 
awival  income 
In  the  cose  of  persons  who  have  received 
income     maintenance     benefits     for     some 
months  of  the  year  due  to  seasonally  fluc- 
tuating income,  if  their  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds   150^;     of    the   sum   of   the    minimum 
standard  deduction  and  personal  exemptions. 
Income  maintenance  benefits  are  taxed  at  a 
50n   rate  until  they  are  repaid. 
Secti07i  1606 — Ineligibihty  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving  public   assistance   on   account    of 
blindness  ot  disability 
Individuals  eligible  for  public   assistance 
due  to  blindness  or  disability  may  opt  for 
income  maintenance  benefits  or  public  as- 
sistance,  but  not  both. 

SUBCHAPTER    B 

Section  1611 — Regulations 
Tha    Secretary    may    prescribe    necessary 
regulations. 

Section  1612 — Application  for  benefits 
An  individual  may  apply  for  benefits  by 
stating  his  income  for  a  given  month.  The 
application  may  be  submitted  for  a  period 


covering  more  than  one  month,  but  speci- 
fying Income  on  a  monthly  basis,  to  be  de- 
termined by  regulation.  Tw-o  or  inore  Indi- 
viduals may  apply  Jointly. 

Secticm  1613— Payment  of  benefits 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  benefits  not  Liter 
than  180  days  after  the  close  of  a  month  l^r 
wliich  application  lor  benefits  is  made. 
Section  1614 — Procedure  and  en forcement 
Right  to  a  hearing. 
Judicial  review. 

Ovrrp.<yincrvts  may  not  he  collect4?d  except 
by  withholding  luture  payments. 

Except  lor  routine  cxfiminallon  of  appli- 
cations, ciclalled  investigations  shall  be  coi.- 
(Uiclril  vn  :i  "spot  check"  b.i.sl.s  on  not  more 
than — percent  of  applicants  in  any  one  year. 
Income  maintenance  benefits  are  consid- 
ered us  taxable  Income. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  as  of  June 
30.  1969. 

Section  3:  Changes  In  amounts  of  income 
to  bo  disregarded  under  imbllc  ussistance 
nerds  tests. 

All  Federally  aided  public  .-ussistance  pro- 
grams shall  disregard  the  first  thirty  dollars 
i\  month  of  earned  Income  and  »ne  third  of 
the  remaining  Income  in  making  deductions 
In  public  assistance  payments.  Effective  after 
June  30.  1069. 

Section  4:  Kstablishmcnt  of  a  Bureau  "i 
Income  Maintenance  In  the  Department  of 
the  Trcn.siiry. 


Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f.'ev'Uon-.an  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  yXikan.sas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  answer 
whether  or  not  his  proposal— I  would 
assume  that  we  would  call  this  a  (guaran- 
teed income  propo.sal— would  his  i^uarnn- 
tecd  income  projxisal  that  he  has 
r.iescnted  to  the  Hou.se  at  this  point  be 
in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  existing 
v.elfare  programs  that  are  now  in  exist- 
ence in  the  country? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  call  this  an  income  main- 
t-enance  system.  It  is  along  the  idea  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  income.  We  have 
estimated  that  in  38  States  this  propo.sal 
would  replace  their  current  welfare  pro- 
grams, because  their  level  of  AFDC  bene- 
fits today  is  lower  than  n-ould  be  pro- 
vided for  under  this  bill.  In  other  States, 
where  there  are  more  liberal  benefits 
provided,  the  income  maintenance  sys- 
tem can  provide  a  minimum  monthly 
benefit:  and  the  States  would  still  carry 
or  make  up  whatever  the  difference 
mnht  be.  Hopefully,  if  this  became  estpb- 
lishcd  and  it  were  accepted,  then  tli"? 
income  benefit  levels  would  eventually  be 
increased  to  the  point  \vhere  the  present 
welfare  system  in  the  various  States 
v.'ould  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  j-ield  further,  has  there  been 
any  prediction  or  estimate  made  at  thi5 
time  as  to  how  many  additional  employ- 
ees would  be  necessary  to  administer 
this  propo.sal? 

Mr.  RYAN.  No:  but  I  would  estimate 
that  it  would  require  less  personnel  to 
administer  this  proposal  than  are  pit  .- 
ently  required  by  the  Federal.  Stale,  and 
local  governments  under  the  present  wel- 
fare programs.  This  system  would  be 
supervised  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Treasurv  Department  wh^-e  a  mechan- 
nism  already  exists  for  <iuditing  and 
checking  returns  which  is  well  estab- 
lished. 
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I  Aould  think  this  would  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  at  the  local.  State, 
ar.d  Federal  level  which  would  be  needed 
Ui  operate  the  program. 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea  at  this  point — it 
misht  be  a  little  too  early — to  ascertain 
a.^  to  which  committee  his  proposal  might 
be  referred'' 

Mr  RYAN  I  presume  it  would  be  re- 
ft rred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M-a:;.- 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldinpr. 

Mr  RYAN  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  interest,  and  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  also  raise  ques- 
tions because  I  believe  this  is  an  area 
'.vhich  should  be  explored,  and  ^which 
.-hould  be  debated.  All  of  us.  I  hope,  are 
searching  for  some  alternatives  to  the 
present  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  make  this  one  state- 
ment to  the  gentleman:  that  I  believe 
all  of  us  are  searching  for  solutions. 
but  I  believe  we  should  nqt  be  so  overly 
zealou%  in  our  .search  for  answers  to 
the  pmblems  which  face  this  Nation  that 
we  destroy  or  damage  individual  initia- 
^tive.  It  is  in  this  area  that  I  have  cer- 
tain fears  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  uentlemarv.  Therefore  I  am 
-Interested,  and  I  am  interested  in  study- 
ing it.  and  to  see  what  the  gentleman 
has  to  offer,  and  to  hear  the  debate  in 
the  ensuma  months,  because  I  believe 
this  will  become  one  of  the  great  debates 
of  our  time  in  the  next  few  months — 
the  issue  of  the  guaranteed  income. 

Mr  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  does  provide 
the  i.-'centive  to  work  with  which  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  to  a  much  great- 
er extent  than  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RYAN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  TIERNAN  Would  the  gentleman 
just  clarify  this  for  my  own  mind:  The 
plan  the  gentleman  submits  would  guar- 
antee a  certain  amount  of  income  in  heu 
of  any  payments  from  any  welfare  pro- 
gram in  existence  at  this  time.  What 
kind  of  a  floor  does  the  gentleman  in- 
tend to  establish  in  the  bill,  or  is  that 
left  for  determination  at  a  later  date? 
Mr  RYAN  No.  Under  H,R,  17331,  as 
I  pomted  out,  a  family  of  four  without 
any  outside  income  would  be  eligible  for 
$2,000  annually.  A  family  of  six  would  be 
eligible  for  S3,000  annually;  but  there 
would  be  a  maximum  payment  of  $284 
per  month  which  comes  to  a  little  less 
■  than  $3,500  a  year,  I  believe 

Mr  TIERNAN,  The  gentleman  states 
that  there  are  38  States  that  do  not  pro- 
vide benefits  equalling  82,000  annually 
for  a  family  of  four  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct  as  related 
to  the  average  benefit  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram in  those  States. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  And  then  that  there 
are  only  12  States  that  provide  benefits 
of  more  than  $2,000  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four  at  this  time  on  welfare? 


Mr,  RYAN,  That  is  right,  average 
benefits. 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  for  the  discussion  we 
have  had  here.  I  see  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  is  expiring. 

Mr,  RYAN,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contributions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr,  Ran- 
dall i.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expired. 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCA- 
TION OP  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged  has  a  major 
commitment  from  Congress.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  title  I  of  the  Elementai-y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  the  present  school  year  we  are 
spending  approximately  $1,180,000,000 
to  help  educate  6.669,796  children  from 
low-income  families.  This,  to  me.  signi- 
fies a  major  respon.se  by  Congress  to  a 
crying  national  need.  And.  as  chairman 
of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. I  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of 
its  germination. 

But  now,  after  2  years  of  title  I  pro- 
grams in  opei-ation,  the  evaluation  re- 
ports are  in.  And  tlie  results  seem  con- 
fusing. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education  in  New  York,  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children.  Project 
TEMPO  at  General  Electric.  We  have 
read  the  title  I  reports  from  State  de- 
partments of  education. 

Overall,  they  challenge  the  high  hopes 
expressed  by  Congress  for  immediate 
success. 

They  tell  us  that  children  of  poverty 
are  not  reading  much  better  than  before. 

We  had  hoped  they  would. 

They  say  you  cannot  tell  whether 
teacher  aids,  smaller  classes,  breakfast, 
coimseling  programs,  and  special  field 
trips  help  them  learn  better. 

Some  educators  were  certain  that 
they  would. 

Yet.  in  every  school  district  we  have 
exceptions.  Pockets  of  excellence  where 
title  I  funds  do  get  through.  And  make 
a  difference  in  the  children.  And  the  chil- 
dren learn  better.  They  feel  better  about 
being  in  school.  They  get  a  small  taste 
of  success  that  makes  them  want  more. 
And  gives  them  the  courage  to  fight  their 
way  tlirough  some  of  the  elements — at 
home  and  in  the  neighborhood — that 
stand  in  their  way, 

California's  title  I  program  gets  re- 
sults. 

So  does  the  McDonaghue  School  in 
Chicago, 

The  Ardmore  School  in  Prince  Georges 
County, 

And  PS.  146 — one  of  the  "more  effec- 
tive schools" — in  New  York, 

Why  do  these  schools  reach  the  dis- 
advantaged? And  what  lessons  can  they 
provide  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation?  These 
are  the  fundamental  questions. 

An  AP  reporter  recently  quoted  me 


concerning  title  I  and  incorporated  this 
question  in  a  feature  story  about  title  I 
carried  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
country : 

"Tiie  Title  I  program  obviously  has  not 
even  begun  to  make  any  impact  on  motivat- 
ing glietto  youngsters."  said  Rep.  Roman 
Pucinski.  (D-Ill.),  chairman  of  the  House 
General  Subcommittee  on  Edtication.  "You 
go  across  the  length  of  the  country  and  you 
find  the  money  being  spent  on  the  same 
tired  old  ideas  It  is  a  monumental  flop  and 
the  outbreak  of  recent  riots  speaks  loixder 
than  anything  I  can  say  about  the  total  col- 
lapse of  the  program." 

This  Statement,  standing  alone,  only 
tells  part  of  the  story,  but  there  is  the 
other  side  of  the  Federal  aid  program — 
particularly  title  I — which  needs  telling 
if  we  are  to  intelligently  appraise  the 
present  status  of  our  efforts  to  help  local 
commimities  improve  their  schools, 

I  would  like  to  place  the  above  quota- 
tion in  proper  context. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, under  my  leadenship.  has  been  con- 
ducting an  informal  inquiiT  into  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged.  We  have  been 
searching  for  some  insight  into  this  per- 
plexing problem. 

In  our  pursuit  of  answers,  we  invited 
a  distinguished  list  of  scholars  to  meet 
with  us  in  -^arly  morning,  informal 
"coffee  chats."  The  participants  were: 
Prof.  James  S.  Coleman,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University:  Prof,  Urie  Bronfen- 
brenner,  Cornell  University ;  Dr,  Robert 
Dentler,  director  of  the  Center  for  Ur- 
ban Education.  New  York:  Prof,  David 
Fox.  City  University  of  New  York;  Prof. 
Jeanne  Chall.  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education:  Dr.  David  Cohen.  Harvard- 
.\nT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies:  Dr, 
Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Assistant  Secretary-de- 
signate, Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Dr.  Mano  Pantini, 
program  officer,  the  Ford  Foundation; 
Dr,  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  director  emeritus. 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences,  Stanford:  and  Prof. 
Charles  S,  Benson.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

I  went  beyond  my  conversations  with 
these  stimulating  thinkers,  however.  I 
conducted  my  own  .study  of  title  I  pro- 
grams in  Chicago,  And  I  have  quizzed 
some  onsite  evaluators  of  many  pro- 
grams in  other  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

This  inquiry  has  convinced  me  of  two 
things: 

First,  title  I  continues  to  merit  strong 
support  from  Congress.  The  need  to  im- 
prove education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren remains  enormous,  and  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  this  human  challenge. 

Second,  after  2  years  of  operation,  title 
I's  grace  period  has  ended.  The  time  for 
blind  experimentation  is  over.  Now  we 
need  some  positive  feedback.  We  have  to 
choose  those  programs  and  methods 
which  will  benefit  children  in  all  our  title 
I  programs.  Without  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  program  planning  that  has 
existed. 

In  line  with  these  priorities,  therefore, 
I  want  to  offer  the  following  recommen- 
dations for  the  continued  operation  of 
title  I: 

First.  Title  I  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated on  target  populations.  At  present, 
they  are  being  spread  so  thin  that  their 
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efforts  are  \1rtually  washed  out.  With 
limited  resources,  no  .school  system  can 
expect  to  reach  all  of  its  needy  children 
overnight.  Therefore,  they  must  set 
"priority  areas  '  for  initial  concentration 
of  funds. 

Little  driblets  of  money  do  little  good. 
Past  experience  ha.s  .shown  us  that.  Im- 
pact requires  massive  direction  of  our 
investment,  Tlie  California  report  shows 
that  when  you  fund  programs  this  way, 
you  get  positive  results. 

Second  Program  design  must  be  tight- 
ened up  Some  school  districts  have  10  or 
12  .separate  title  I  programs.  My  own  city 
of  Chicago  has  over  50.  Clearly,  this  rep- 
re,sent,s  an  absurd  waste  of  money  in  a 
lime  of  national  economy  But  it  would 
be  grosslv  inefficient  any  time.  No  .school 
sy.stem  should  channel  Us  spending  into 
more  than  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  differ- 
ent proiects  for  title  I  children, 

Tliird,  Priority  in  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
taiT  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  should  be  placed  on  reading  and 
communications  skills. 

As  Dwicht  W  Allen,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  MassachusettvS  School  of  Edu- 
cation, has  Stated: 

.^11  the  problems  of  school  financing,  slaff- 
ing,  housing  and  organization  are  secondary 
to  the  problems  of  that  boy  smoldering  in 
the  back  of  the  room  who  cannot  read. 


The  entire  reward  system  in  formal 
education  derives  from  verbal  facility. 
Therefore,  we  .should  be  impending  Fed- 
eral money  where  it  will  have  the  great- 
est benefit. 

No  one  can  deny  that,  given  imlimited 
resources,  a  school  district  could  profit- 
ably utilize  additional  monies  for  psy- 
chological counseling;  programs,  recrea- 
tion, cultural  enrichment  actinties.  and 
other  worthy  enterprises.  We  are  all 
aware  that  emotional  problems,  disrup- 
tive home  backgrounds,  and  a  variety  of 
other  intervening  variables  affect  the 
child's  ability  to  learn. 

But.  as  long  as  title  I  funds  remain 
limited,  they  must  be  spent  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good. 

The  ability  to  read  gives  a  child  dig- 
miy  m  the  classroom.  It  provides  the  key 
to  every  other  skill  he  acquires  while  in 
school.  As  Bayard  Rustin  told  the  U,S, 
Ci\-il  Rights  Commi.ssion  la,st  fall:  "We 
want  our  children  to  be  able  to  read.  and. 
to  do  arithmetic." 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  we  place  leg- 
islative priority  on  reading  and  com- 
munications skills  in  title  I.  With  the 
provision  that  local  districts  may  only 
spend  their  funds  on  nonlanguage  arts 
activities  if  they  can  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  their  title  I  children  are  read- 
ing at  least  at  grade  level  or  above. 

Fifth.  Evaluation  of  title  I  programs 
should  be  comprehensive  and  .system- 
atic. Data  should  be  made  available  by 
the  local  .school  district  on  a  longitudinal 
basis,  in  order  to  compare  results  from 
one  year  to  the  next. 

An  analysis  of  the  costs  and  effects  of 
compensator>-  education  programs  must 
take  mto  account  all  major  .school  pro- 
grams, not  just  compensatoiy  education 
programs  and  certainly  not  just  title  I 
programs.  At  the  operating  level  of  the 
school  and  the  child,  the  definition  of 
what  is  "compensatory  "  and  what  is  the 


"regular"   school   program   become   ex- 
tremely blurred. 

The  data  should  include  the  social 
class  of  individual  students,  of  whole 
classrooms,  and  of  the  whole  school. 

Most  school  district  standardized  test- 
ing programs  are  not  systematic  or  con- 
sistent. Districts  make  use  of  a  number 
of  national  tests,  each  of  which  is  based 
on  a  different  iwpulation.  At  present  it 
is  impo-ssible  to  equate,  with  any  confi- 
dence, performance  of  different  students 
on  different  tests. 

Description  of  compensatory  programs 
is  difficult  and  very  time-consuming  for 
the  local  school  di.strict.  However,  it  is 
absolutely  essential.  They  must  be  ,suffi- 
ciently  detailed  to  differentiate  per  pupil 
inputs,  and  to  compare  individual  pupils 
and  cla.ssrooms  with  one  another. 

Sixth.  Title  I  funds  should  stimulate 
some  fundamental  changes  in  education. 
More  of  the  same  does  almost  no  good. 
That  is  the  message  of  the  evaluation  re- 
ports. After-school  programs  are  largely 
a  waste  of  time.  Most  children  are  too 
tired  to  study  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Or 
thev  have  to  help  at  home.  Or  work. 

Title  I  must  effect  changes  in  the  reg- 
ular school  day.  And  it  sl.ould  be  ac- 
companied by  dramatic  commitment 
from  the  .school  systems,  themselves,  to 
use  their  resources  for  training  teach- 
ers and  principals  in  working  with  the 
disadvantaged. 

Seventh,  Local  school  districts  should 
be  given  complete  latitude  in  developing 
title  I  programs  with  the  U,S.  Office  of 
Education  setting  only  the  broadest  of 
regulations  dealing  with  general  policy  as 
intended  by  Congress.  It  should  be  recall- 
ed that  Congress  staled  explicitly  and  un- 
equivocally that  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
ference by  Federal  authorities  with  local 
school  districts  in  their  development  of 
standards  and  curricula. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Our  direc- 
tives are  clear.  The  educators  must  seize 
upon  this  opportunity  for  leadership.  We 
have  entrusted  them  with  the  future  of 
our  nation.  We  will  back  them  as  long 
as  they  show  results.  Now  it  is  up  to 
them  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to 
all  of  our  children. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  HONORS 
FRANCES  LANGFORD 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers  1  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Florida  takes  great  pride  when  one  of 
her  .sons  or  davjghtejs  gains  national 
acclaim  for  his  orWr  talent. 

Frances  Langford  is  such  a  person. 
Born  in  Lakeland.  Fla.,  .she  became  an 
actress,  entertainer,  radio  and  TV  per- 
sonality, columnist,  aiid  writer. 

But  the  fame  of  Frances  Langford  also 
came  from  her  aenerous  sharing  of  her 
many  talents  with  the  fighting  men  dui-- 
ing  times  of  war  and  with  our  veterans 
after  the  war. 

When  Bob  Hope  gave  his  first  show 
for  .servicemen  in  1941,  Frances  Lang- 
ford was  part  of  that  show.  She  becsmie 
an  integral  i^art  of  the  show  as  it  toured 
from  Alaska  to  Africa,  from  Panama 
to  the  Pacific. 


Between  1941  and  1944.  she  hit  every 
theater  of  the  war,  including  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  England.  Algeria,  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  Sicily,  Iceland,  Australia,  and 
Hawaii. 

She  became  the  "GI  Nightingale."  As 
the  jacket  on  the  cover  of  Hopes  book, 
"I  Never  Left  Home,"  said: 

It  is  the  story  of  tlie  mad,  concerted  tn- 
thuslasm  of  thousands  of  soldiers  every  time 
they  saw  Boh  Hope  st<>p  to  the  loudspeaker — 
.and  announce  that  Prances  Langford  was 
going  to  sing  a  song. 

General  Eisenhower,  who  had  mis- 
givings about  women  entertainers  in  bat- 
tle zones.  loaid  her  tribute,  as  did  many 
of  this  Nation's  leaders.  But  maybe  the 
highest  tribute  she  received  came  from 
thousands  of  servicemen  as  they  watched 
her.  An  excerpt  from  one  letter  from  a 
fighting  man  indicates  this  best: 

Tlie  limazlng  part  of  it  was  that  Prances 
Langford  wae  just  a  woman  with  a  voice, 
a  marvelous,  rich,  delicate  voice.  She  will 
never  know  what  that  did  for  us.  For  a  lew 
seconds  we  were  back  in  our  natural  sur- 
roundings and  completely  happy.  I  could 
not  liave  t)ecn  closer  to  Mary  ihls  wife)  had 
she  been  right  there  holding  my  hand. 

In  1952  our  men  in  Korea  and  Japan 
also  were  brought  closer  to  home  as  she 
again  joined  Bob  Hope  and  toured  our 
bases  there.  And  since  then  in  1966  .she 
has  visited  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  to  cheer  and  give  comfort 
to  our  men. 

Frances  Langford  is  now  a  resident  of 
Jen.sen  Beach.  Fla,.  and  I  am  proud  that 
I  can  call  her  a  constituent  as  well  as 
a  friend. 

Since  moving  to  Jensen  Beach,  she 
and  her  husband.  Ralph  Evinrude.  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  community 
They  have  helped  in  civic  drives  and 
charity  programs,  contributing  greatly 
to  the  growth  of  Jen.sen  Beach. 

The  Jensen  Beach  American  Legion 
Post  126  is  paying  tribute  to  Frances 
Langford  for  the  many  contributions  she 
has  made  over  the  years  to  lift  the  spirits 
of  our  servicemen. 

I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend 
this  fete  for  Fran,  Monday,  May  20.  Tlie 
honor  is  much  deserved,  as  are  the  manv 
others  she  has  received.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  join  me  iii 
congratulating  her  on  this  occa.sion  and 
.send  our  thanks  for  her  contributions 


RESTORATION  OP  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  irentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr,  White.v- 
ERl  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  recent  weeks  cause  me  to  have  a  grave 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  well-being 
of  our  Nation.  Tie  unseemly  conduct  of 
many  individuals  and  groups  in  America 
will  destroy  this  Nation  from  within  un- 
less brought  to  a  halt  immediately. 

Rioting,  looting,  and  burning  in  many 
of  the  great  cities,  including  Washington, 
should  not  be  tolerated  further.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  to  have  seen  things  hap- 
pen which  we  have  seen  with  our  ovn 
eyes  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

For  several  years  we  have  ob.served  a 
continuing  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
serious    criminal    offenses.    The    record 
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shows  mat  most  of  these  offenses  have 
been  committed  by  repeaters  who  have 
been  coddled  by  the  courts  of  our  countrj.'. 
No  one  would  suggest  cruel  and  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  any  individual.  I  do 
not  recommend  that,  but  I  do  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  time  ha.s  come  when 
the  law-abidin<T  citizens  arc  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  have  been 
hamstruns  and  stifled  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  a  safe  society.  No  one  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  record  can  controvert  the 
proposition  that  the  namby-pamby  atti- 
tude of  some  of  our  courts,  particularly 
the  Federal  courts,  have  contributed 
heavily  to  the  insufferable  increase  in 
criminal  conduct. 

Today  we  see  throughout  our  land 
groups  affiliated  with  private  organiza- 
tions and  students  on  the  campuses  of 
tax-supported  and  privately  supported 
institutions  of  hiRher  learning  partici- 
pating in'  lawlessness  and  revolution 
which  no  free  society  sliould  counte- 
;.ance.  Through  all  of  these  college  revo- 
lutions and  riots  we  can  see  a  thread  of 
similarity  in  the  methods  employed  by 
insurgents  which  gives  credence  to  the 
contention  that  organized  direction  is 
being  given  by  some  external  force.  It  is 
time  that  this  matter  be  fully  ex- 
plored and  that  steps  be  taken  to  expose 
those  whj  would  destroy  higher  educa- 
tion in  our  country  through  the  mde- 
fensible  tactics  that  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  past  few  months. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  a 
mmority  of  college  students  are  rebelling 
against  constituted  authority  ijecause 
they  are  oppressed  and  suppressed  and 
not  given  the  freedoms  to  which  a  college 
or  university  student  is  entitled.  The 
record  will  show  that  this  revolutionary 
minority  and  their  fellow  students  have 
the  greatest  freedoms  ever  known  to 
coUege  students  in  any  period  in  our 
histor>'. 

This  misguided  minority  of  college 
students  might  get  a  real  lesson  from 
lookins;  at  what  has  happened  to  uruver- 
sity  life  in  many  of  the  Latin  .American 
universities  where  similar  riots  by  a 
minority  of  students  have  brought  about 
a  chaotic  condition  in  which  the  cause 
"of  education  has  been  greatly  impaired. 
Those  who  eneage  in  mass  riots  and 
destruction  assert  lofty  reasons  for  their 
misconduct  and  contend  that  they  are 
striving  for  some  goals  which  will  in 
some  way  change  life  in  America.  They 
sav  that  firm  police  methods  should  not 
be"  used  to  deter  them  in  their  violence 
as  they  destroy  the  property  and  lives 
of  their  fellow  Americans.  Tliey  and 
some  of  their  supporters  contend  that 
there  must  be  police  leniency  in  the 
handling  of  their  conduct  in  the  interest 
of  saving  lives  and  maintaining  com- 
munication between  lawful  authority 
and  the  insurgent  groups. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  to  whom 
I  have  referred  to  take  into  account  that 
police  leniency  in  time  of  riot  leads  to 
even  greater  riots  and  that  mahy  more 
lives  max-  be  lost  in  the  end  if  theii-  mis- 
deeds are  peimitted  to  go  unpunished. 
They  might  also  take  thought  of  the 
proposition  that  communication  between 
lawful  authority  and  the  citizens  cannot 
survive  a  period  of  rioting  and  destruc- 


tion. The  net  result,  if  their  misconduct 
is  permitted  to  go  unpunished,  will  be 
a  state  of  anarchy.  When  anarchy  comes, 
the  people  of  a  free  society  will  demand 
that  steps  be  taken  which  will  destroy 
the  freedom  of  all  of  us  in  the  interest 
of  establishing  a  measure  of  orderliness 
in  our  .society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
arguments  of  the  apwlopists  for  crime  and 
misconduct.  They  say  that  the  causes 
are  poverty,  unemployment,  and  hunger. 
Those  of  us  who  were  raised  in  an  eco- 
nomic status  which  would  now  be  de- 
scribed as  poverty  have  little  patience 
with  these  contentions.  While  we  do  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  need  in  our  Nation 
for  provision  for  the  unfortunate,  we  do 
not  accept  the  charge  that  economic 
status  justifies  the  commission  of  of- 
fervses  against  one's  fellow  men  or  his 
nation. 

Each  of  us  can  give  strong  testimony 
to  the  the.<;is  that  some  of  the  most  God- 
fearing and  law-abiding  citizens  that  we 
have  known  have  been  persons  of  lim- 
ited economic  means.  As  this  nation 
seeks  an  answer  to  alleged  imbalance  in 
economic  opportunity,  we /roust  never 
make  the  mistake  of  casting  reflection 
upon  the  Christian  character  and  moral- 
ity of  the  underprivileged  as  has  been 
done  recently  by  many  in  high  places. 

We  hear  the  accusation  from  many 
that  those  wlio  speak  for  law  and  order 
and  a  restoration  of  sanity  in  our  country 
are  racists.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Crime,  rioting,  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  are  equally  bad  regard- 
less of  the  race  of  those  engaging  in  it. 
No  particular  race  has  a  monopoly  upon 
misconduct  or  upon  good  conduct. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  even--  race 
in  our  nation  believes  in  law  and  order 
and  tlie  presen-ation  of  the  basic  features 
of  our  nation  which  have  made  it  the 
greatest  the  world  has  ever  known.  I 
do  not  accept  the  contention  that  the 
good  name  of  any  group  of  our  people 
should  be  impugned  by  attributing  to 
their  race  the  stigma  of  the  conduct  of 
the  .small  percentage  of  their  race  who 
now  attack  our  peaceful  existence. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
had  a  broader  opportunity  to  deal  %vith 
legislation  relating  to  crime  than  comes 
to  most  members  of  Congress.  This  has 
been  due  to  my  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  District  of  Columbia.  As 
the  author  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
which  was  signed  into  law  last  year.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  see  that  provisions 
in  that  legislation  have  given  to  the  law 
enforcement  officers  and  the  couits  stat- 
utory jjrovisions  which  can  be  used  in 
tiie  trial  of  the  thousands  arrested  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  witlun  the  past  few 
weeks. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciaiy  Commit- 
tee it  has  been  my  opportuiiity  to  support 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Assistance 
Act,  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  Bail  Re- 
form .^ct,  the  Anti-Racketeering  Act,  and 
the  Woik-Release  Act,  among  other 
mcasui-e^.  These  measures  are  not  only 
of  assistance  in  meeting  the  threat  of 
crime  but  also  provide  consideration  for 
those  who  are  charged  with  crime  and 
who  show  an  honest  desire  for  reforma- 
tion. 


Our  studies  show  that  because  of  crime 
the  basic  quality  of  life  for  many  Ameri- 
cans has  been  seriously  affected.  We  are 
told  that  43  percent  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  stay  off  the  street  at  nights  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  crime;  35  percent 
do  not  speak  to  strangers  any  more  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  crime:  21  percent 
use  cars  and  cabs  at  night  because  of 
their  fear  of  crime:  20  percent  of  the 
American  people  say  that  they  would 
like  to  move  to  another  neighborhood  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  crime.  Tliese 
statistics  were  developed  after  a  na- 
tional survey  of  10  000  representative 
American  households. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  con.'^titutional 
system  every  citizen  is  clothed  with  great 
protection  and  is  assured  many  personal 
liberties  not  known  to  the  people  who 
live  under  other  systems  of  government. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  enjoyment 
of  these  protections  and  privileges  places 
upon  every  American  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  him.self  in  such  manner 
as  to  presene  these  constitutional 
guarantees. 

The  recent  conduct  and  demands  of 
some  of  our  citizens  that  they  be  given 
privileges  over  and  beyond  those  privi- 
leges accorded  to  the  citizenship  in  gen- 
eral will  ultimately  erode  the  freedom  of 
all  of  us.  The  use  of  public  parks  and 
grounds  by  one  small  group  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deprive  all  other  Americans  of  the 
enjoyment  of  those  facilities  is  not  a  pri- 
vilege or  right  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

In  difcussin?  tliis  proposition  the  late 
Justice  Roberts  said: 
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The  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  streets  and  parks  for  com- 
munication of  views  on  national  questions 
may  be  regiilated  in  the  interest  of  all;  it 
is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  and  must  be 
exercised  In  subordination  to  the  general 
comfort  ind  convenience,  and  in  consonanco 
with   peace  and  good  order. 

The  recent  action  of  some  of  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  disregarding  this 
basic  tenet  in  granting  privilege  to  the 
one  5  roup  which  it  denies  to  other  Amer- 
icans is  totally  indefensible. 

I  am  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned that  so  many  of  our  people,  some 
of  whom  have  the  loftiest  aims,  are  com- 
pletely overlooking  the  lessons  of  history 
as  they  encourage  the  destructive  course 
that  is  being  traveled  by  many  Ameri- 
cans today. 

We  have  a  lesson  in  history  in  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Ed- 
ward Gibbon  In  his  famous  work  quoted 
Petrarch,  the  Roman  historian,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Behold  the  relics  of  Rome,  the  Image  of 
her  pristine  greatness!  Neither  time  ncr  the 
barbarian  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stu- 
pendous destruction:  it  was  perpetrated  by 
her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
her  sons:  you  liave  done  with  the  battering 
ram  which  the  Pxinic  hero  could  not  accom- 
pUsh  with  the  sword. 

Tliose  of  us  who  love  our  country  and 
have  reveled  in  her  "pristine  jrreamess" 
sliouid  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  expen- 
ence  the  ■■stupendous  dettruction"  visited 
upon  the  Roman  Empire.  We  must  not 
permit  this  destruction  of  America  to  be 
'•perpetrated  by  our  own  citizens' '  even 


though  they  may  be  "the  most  Illustrious 
of  her  sons." 

There  are  many  evidences  that  "the 
battering  ram"  is  now  being  applied  in 
our  Nation  by  tho.se  who  i>articipate  in, 
and  promote,  criminal  and  riotous  con- 
duct such  as  we  see  about  us  today.  There 
is  reason  for  apprehension  that  those 
who  batter  our  domestic  tranquility  may 
accomplish  results  which  our  foreign 
enemies  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish   'With  the  sword." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  obligation  and  the 
opportunity  which  private  citizens  and 
public  officials  in  the  United  States  have 
todav  exceed  that  of  any  other  genera- 
tion. I  call  u!X)n  our  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  of  every  race,  religion,  and 
philo.sophv  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
country  by  demanding  that  the  ixitterns 
and  practices  now  prevalent  in  our  Na- 
tion be  abandoned  to  the  end  that  law 
and  order  and  individual  freedom  might 
be  reestablished  and  preserved. 


late  them  for  continuing  to  honor  a  great 
manifesto  and  the  magnificent  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  which  they 
have  derived  from  it.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wanting  to 
share  with  all  our  Norwegian-American 
citizens  the  celebration  of  this  historic 
and  beneficial  step  taken  in  Eidsvoll  on 
May  17, 1814. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
MAY   17 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  RooneyI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  154  years  ago  on  tomorrow  the 
Norwegian  people  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
their  new  Constitution  liad  been  adopted. 
As  the  good  news  filtered  into  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  that  Norway  had  estab- 
lished a  governmental  structure  which 
would  assure  every  citizen  protection 
and  !:)ermit  him  to  live  and  work  with 
maximum  freedom  all  Norway  was 
jubilant. 

The  far-seeing  statesmen  who  drafted 
their  Constitution  zealously  maintained 
the  long-tested  Norwegian  legal  tradi- 
tions but  added  to  them  the  finest  ele- 
ments of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Since  1814  this  Constitution  with  only  a 
few  of  its  articles  amended  has  provided 
Norway  with  the  basic  law  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Norwegians 
celebrate  this  day  with  such  enthusiasm, 
and  it  is  fully  understandable  why  our 
fine  citizens  of  Norwegian  birth  or  an- 
cestry in  this  country  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  land  of  their  forebears. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  magnificent  contribution  which  these 
stalwart  sons  of  the  Vikings  have  made  to 
this  country.  They  have  helped  to  estab- 
lish our  maritime  industry  and  they  were 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  intrepid  pioneers 
w-ho  made  the  wilderness  of  our  northern 
tier  of  States  from  New  York  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  a  massive  granary  and 
dairyland.  They  have  helped  to  give  this 
country  a  stable  and  prosperous 
economy  akin  to  that  which  prevails  in 
Norway  today.  They  have  enriched  this 
country's  moral  and  religious  growth 
with  the  same  honest  fundamentals 
which  characterize  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  that  great  country. 

I  salute  these  fine  Americans  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  for  who  they  are, 
but  for  what  they  have  done.  I  congratu- 


FXDUNDATIONS    SHOULD    CARRV    A 
FAIR  SHARE  OF  THE  TAX  BURDEN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
widespread  concern  generated  by  the 
huge  increase  in  the  number  and  wealth 
of  tax-exempt  foundations.  I  present 
here,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers, three  thought-provoking  editorials 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Durham,  N.C..  Herald  of  April  1.  1968: 
the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Enquirer  of  March 
29.  1968:  and  the  York,  Pa..  Di.spatch  of 
March  30,  1968: 


I  From  the  Durham  ^N.C.)  Herald, 

Apr.  1.  19681 
The  Foundations  and  Taxation 
Rep.  Wright  Patman's.  D-Tex.,  proposal 
that  tax-exempt  foundations  donate  their 
receipts  to  the  federal  government  during 
the  Vietnam  crisis  fails  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  issue.  That  issue  is  whether  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  nation's  wealth,  with  all  the 
Impact  it  can  have  on  the  economy  through 
sales  and  purchases  of  securities  and  prop- 
erty, is  rightly  exempt  from  taxation. 

To  suggest  that  the  foundations  give  their 
income  to  government  during  a  time  of  crisis 
not  onlv  Is  a  sentimenti^l  evasion  of  the  Issue 
but  it  \vould  create  a  situation  In  which  such 
income  would  henceforth  be  contributed  to 
the  government. 

The  tax-exempt  foundation  stands  in  suc- 
cession to  the  entail  of  estates  in  the  colo- 
nial period  and  the  trust  or  monopoly  at  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century  as  a  privileged  in- 
stitution. The  question  is,  does  it  merit  this 
special  privilege'.' 

While  there  is  the  principle  involved,  the 
issue  has  been  made  acute  by  the  growth, 
both  in  number  and  in  volume  of  wealth,  of 
foundations.  Although  eleemosynary  consid- 
erations entered  into  the  establishmen*  of  a 
number  of  foundations,  the  motive  provided 
by  the  opportunity  to  avoid  taxation  is  not 
to  be  discounted  and  may  have  been  the 
determining  factor. 

Undoubtedly  some  foundations  have  abused 
their  tax-exempt  privileges,  and  these  have 
given  Mr.  Patman  and  others  concern.  Where 
there  has  been  abuse,  confirmed  through 
Judicial  proceedings  or  admitted  by  founda- 
tion officials,  the  foundation  should  lose  its 
tax-exempt  status,  and  it  should  pay  Income 
tax  on  its  earnings  as  any  private  corporation. 
A  more  complex  issue  is  involved  in  the 
question  of  whether  any  foundation  should 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  its  income  and 
holdings  exempt  from  taxation.  Does  such 
privilege  involve  hazard  to  the  economy 
through  the  ability  of  great  foundations  to 
sell  and  buy  securities  and  property  in  l.irge 
amounts  and  thereby  influence  prices  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  public?  Is  the  public 
interest  damaged  because  so  great  a  portion 
of  wealth  is  untaxed,  and  in  consequence 
add  unfairly  to  the  tax  burden  of  those.  Indl- 


vldxials  and  corponatlons,  subject  to  the  t;\x? 
Here  are  Issues  tor  Rep.  Pntman's  subcom- 
mittee to  explore;  here  are  pertinent  ques- 
tions for  which  It  should  seek  iinswers. 

I  From  the  Columbus  (Ga) .  Enquirer. 
Mar  29.  19681 
The  Foundation   Study 
The  investigation  of  lax-free  foundations 
by  Rep.  Wright  Patman  deserves  careful  at- 
tention and  scrutiny  by  the  American  people. 
In  this  area,  the  charges  made  against  the 
LaGrange-ba.sed   Callaway   Foundation   have 
naturally  received  major  attention 

But  the  broader-  and  the  much  more  im- 
portant-aspect of  the  Patmnn  investigation 
concerned  those  loundalions  which  It  found 
to  be  providing  money  to  unfriendly  nations, 
and  to  domestic  organizations  that  are  mlll- 
tantly  antagonistic  to  the  U.S  government, 
and  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Rep.  Patman  suggested  that  the  tax-free 
foundations  donate  their  money  to  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  duration  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  so  the  money  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  national  deficit,  and  lor  hnancing 
vital  programs  here  at  home. 

Patman's  suggestion  probably  will  not  be 
greeted  too  warmly  by  the  loundatlons 
But  there  Is  a  lot  of  tense  In  It. 
Some  fo\indatlons  are  using  their  tax-free 
dollars  for  what  actually  amounts  to  poinicnl 
activity.  Yet.  a  citizen  can't  deduct  the 
money  he  contributes  to  politicliins 

Many  i>f  the  causes  and  institutions  which 
are  either  wholly  or  partially  linanced  by 
foundations  are  thinly-veiled  political  pres- 
sure proujis,  no  matter  what  their  stated  pur- 
pose might  be. 

Yet,  the  money  that  supports  them  Is  t.ix 
free,  meaning  that  taxes  have  to  be  collected 
on  the  dollars  of  average  citizens  to  make 
up  the  tax  not  collected  on  the  foundations 
income 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  a  lot  of  the 
strife  and  turmoil  in  the  nation  today  hna 
been  .<;tirred  and  kept  boiling  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  groups  and  studies  financed  from 
lound;ition  grants. 

That  was  the  disturbing  national  finding 
Patman's  committee  made  He'd  rather  see 
the  money  given  to  the  U.S.  government. 

But  a  more  practical  solution  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  revise  the  tax  exemption  laws,  and 
more  carefulv  define  the  use  of  tax-lree 
money,  and  the  kind  of  organizations  to 
which  the  money  can  be  given. 


I  Prom  the  York  (Pn.  I  Dispatch. 

Mar.  30.  1968 1 

Foundations  and  Taxes 

As   the   April   Income  tax   deadline  draws 

nigh,  it's  well  to  ponder,  or  envy,  the  fate  of 

the   millionaires   who.   because    of    loopholes 

in  the  law.  pay  less  to  Uncle  Sam  than  the 

average  York  county  industrial  worker  who 

makes  $5,500  a  year. 

One  of  the  gimmicks  is  the  establishment 
of  tax-free  foundations,  which  ostensibly  .re 
to  serve  charitable  or  humanitarian  purpo.-^c-.- 
and  to  which  rich  individuals  make  l.ix- 
deductible  "gifts." 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  iDem  .  Tex  » 
has  just  taken  the  foundations  over  the  coals 
once  again.  As  he  said  and  as  the  record 
seems  to  bear  out.  foundations  represent  a 
•pattern  of  'living  high'  while  'doing  rood" 
The  luxury  of  such  charities  iis  well  as 
the  high  living  of  others  in  welfare  work  and 
even  in  the  ministry  does  not  contribute  to 
the  image  of  sacrlflce  in  the  service  of  others. 
Subterfuge  might  be  the  more  .ippropn.itc 
word. 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mj  OHARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.hen  yesterdays  legislative  work  was 
over  and  I  had  returned  to  my  office 
after  listening  to  several  hours  of  bril- 
liant debate.  I  read  the  May  9.  1968.  edi- 
tion of  the  Roll  Call  and  when  I  came  to 
the  editorial  I  called  in  the  members  of 
my  staff  and  read  aloud  to  them  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mother's  Day." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  beautiful  senti- 
ment and  it  is  fine  writing^  It  deserves 
a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  heart  that 
speaks  a  universal  language  for  all  times 
a-d  for  all  people.?.  By  unanimous  con- 
.<;e-  •  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  m- 
c'ude  an  editorial  by  Editor  Sidney  \\i- 
daiii'*luch  as  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
o'v  of  his  mother  is  likewise  a  tribute 
to" the  memories  of  aU  mothers.  I  repeat 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  beautiful  sentiment 
and  it  is  fine  wrttin?. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Mothers  Dat 
in  one  r«pect  every  person  ta  the  world 
shares  equality  at  his  time  of  birth.   He  is 
endowed    with    life's    most    pncele^   gift^  a 

'"°n''the  recent  convulsion  of  °"r  "lores  and 
standards,  it  is  perhaps  neither  fashionable 
nor  cool  to  extol  the  virtues  of  one^  mother. 
You  risfc  charges  of  •Momlsm"  and  accusa- 
tions of  being  square.  Well,  perh.-ips  they 
dont  make  mothers  llKe  they  ^id  anymore. 
Or  perhaps  there's  a  new  breed  of  kids. 

Wen  there  were  eight  kids  in  a  little  Con- 
necticut town  who  grew  up  in  the  Depres- 
^^a  Without  benefit  of  the  Do,<lgf  ««^„f '°": 
acid,  surfboards,  hotrods,  a  collection  of  rock 
and  soul  music,  or  a  penchant  to  own  all  of 
the  material  things  of  life. 

We  were  luckv  to  have  an  open  home  where 
our  friends  and  assorted  kids  f^m  the 
neighborhcxl  could  flop  and  play.  We  made 
our  own  baseballs  out  of  rags  and  we  used  a 
stick  for  a  bat.  But  we  never  had  the  slight- 
est trouble  fielding  full  ball  teams  on  the  va- 
cant lot  beside  our  house. 

It  was  the  warmth  and  underst.mding  of 
mv  mother  that  made  our  home  the  head- 
quarters for  others-  sons.  She  fed  them,  she 
counseled  them,  and  throughout  the  years, 
she  was  their  friend.  „fiH„„tB 

Too  she  was  our  friend,  our  confidante, 
our  encouraging  voice,  our  spur  to  achieve- 
ment. She  was  the  most  placid  person  I 
have  ever  known,  maintaining  her  plm 
through  the  battles  and  squabbles  of  a  large 
family  and  all  its  conglomerate  problems. 

When  the  Depression  hit  us.  she  assumed 
control  of  the  family,  and  we  named  her 
"Blum"  after  the  French  Premier  who  had 
recently  assumed  responsibility  for  the  wav- 
ering French  government. 

As  I  think  back,  I  am  most  impressed  with 

Her  complete  selflessness,  her  concern  only 

for  her  family.   It  w.is  a  standing  jolte  at 

•  Christmastime     or     other     occasions     that 

any    gift   of    money    be   accompanied   hy   a 

warning  that  the  largesse  was  to  go  for  a  hat 

or  a  coat  for  herself,  and  not  to  buy  an  extra 

chop  from  the  butcher.  ^     ,„ 

She  imparted  to  us  a  love  of  beauty— in 

music,  nature,  the  person.  The  things  most 

'   dear  to  her  could  not  be  bought— the  sun 

^  shining  through  her  windows,  the  blooming 

of  the  apple  trees,  the  first  crocus,  a  ride  in 

the  country  when  the  dogwood  was  in  bloom, 

an  inspirational  arUcle  in  the  newspaper 

'^he  had  a  green  thumb  and  w;xs  proud  ot 
the  flowers  and  trees  that  surrounded  her 
But  her  first  love  was  her  brood.  We  had 
little  preaching  from  her.  but  by  example 
we  were  taught  right  from  wrong,  good  from 


bad.  and  were  InsUUed  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge,  an  appreciation  of  art  and  music 
and  literature,  an  awareness  of  the  world,  a 
desire  to  be  good  citizens  and  a  desire  to 
create,  build,  and  accomplish. 

Her  health  was  excellent  for  some  70 
years— at  least  we  never  heard  a  complaint 
and  she  rarely  saw  a  doctor.  Three  years  ago 
she  suffered  a  heart  atUJck.  and  the  end  was 
In  sight.  Throughout  the  trying  period  of 
hospitalization,  bed  confinement,  and  the 
stoppage  of  activity— the  hardest  to  bear- 
she  maintiiined  her  good  spirits,  and  she 
amazed  all  with  the  maintenance  of  her  good 
humor  which  sprang  from  a  well  within  her 
that  long  should  have  been  exhausted. 

On  a  bright  M.iv  d.-iy  '■Blum"  surprised  my 
younger  sister  by  asking  to  be  taken  for  a 
ride  In  the  country.  She  marveled  at  the 
panorama  of  d.>gwood  and  blooming  fruit 
trees  the  flowers  and  the  green  grass.  Here 
and  there  she  would  ask  that  the  car  be 
stopped  .=o  that  she  might  drink  in  all  of 
the  beauty. 

Upon  her  return  home,  her  hejirt  stopped 

beating. 

It  was  Sunday,  May  6.  1966.  It  was  my 
blrthdp.y.  And  Mother's  Day. 


MISINTERPRETATION  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT  ON  GUERRILLA 
WARFARE 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9. 
my  colleague  on  tlie  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  made  remarks  which,  if  not  clari- 
fied, might  create  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  tlie  Internal  Secmity  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
rejected,  refuted,  contradicted,  or  taken 
issue   with,   a   recommendation   of   the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

This  is  not  the  case  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not  mean  to 
imply   by   his  remarks   tliat  it  is.  Tlie 
committee  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tion which  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   Mr.  J.  Walter  Yeagley.  has  ques- 
tioned or  contradicted,  even  thousih  some 
miijht  get  that  impression  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Yeagley  to 
Mr.  Culver  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  these: 
On  May  6    the  committee  released  a 
reoort  entitled  "Guerrilla  Warfare  Ad- 
vocates in  the  United  States."  This  65- 
page  document  names  and  gives  back- 
ground   information    on    organizations 
and  individuals  in  this  country  who  are 
promoting  guerrilla  warfare  agamst  the 
GoveiTim.ent.   Quoting   from   their  own 
publications  and  documents,  the  report 
spells  out  the  strategy,  tactics,  the  weap- 
ons and  devices  these  elements  say  they 
would  use  against  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port also  reveals  the  role  played  by  some 
of  these  elements  in  the  Harlem,  Watts, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago  riots. 

In  addition,  it  summarizes  some  basic 
pi-inciples  of  guerrilla  warfare  enunci- 
ated by  various  Communist  theoreticians 
and,  appljing  these  principles  to  the 
United  States,  draws  the  conclusion  that 


while  guerrilla  warfare  organizations 
miyht  initiallv  create  havoc  in  this  coun- 
try Uiey  would  face  certain  defeat.  It 
stalls  out  some  of  the  .steps  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  to  suppress  guerrilla 
warfare  operations  carried  out  \nthln 
our  major  cities,  where  its  proponents 
say  they  would  operate. 

This  report,  as  I  indicated  in  my  fore- 
woid  to  it.  was  prepared  by  a  man  who. 
as  a  former  activLst  m  the  Clunese  Com- 
mtmist-oriented  Progres.sive  Labor 
Party  had  firsthand  experience  with 
tiiat  croups  guerrilla  warfare  doctrmes 
and  plans.  This  led  to  a  contiinung  m- 
tereat  in  the  subject  on  his  part  and, 
following  his  break  with  commimism, 
much  readinc,  research,  and  study  in  the 
field.  The  author,  I  might  mention  is  a 
professional  writer  and  editor  with  a 
graduate  degree  ui  ixilitical  science. 

It  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has  read  tiiis 
report  that  it  contains  extensive  factual 
information,  plus  various  linduiKS  and 
recommendations  of  the  FBI  and  grand 
juries  and,  in  addition,  what  is  obviously 
the  authors  personal  analysis  of  and  be- 
lief alx)ut  certain  matter.s. 

The  committee,  of  cour.se.  stands  100 
I^ercent  behind  the  factual  material  m 
the  report.  It  always  very  carefully 
checks  and  rcchecks  statements  of  fact 
contained  in  any  report  it  publi-shes, 
whether  the  report  is  prepared  by  its  own 
staff  or.  as  occasionally  happens,  by  an 
outside  authority. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  appar- 
ent to  anv  normally  intclliKent  reader 
that  the  reoort  material  which  is  not 
factual  in  nature  does  not  represent  a 
committee  position  but  only  the  opinions 
of  the  author  which,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, as  stated  in  the  foreword,  "are 
worthv  of  consideration." 

Now,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  the 
author  succe.sts  seven  steps  that  'could 
be  taken"  by  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  !iuernlia  warfare  operations,  .--hould 
they  be  attempted.  There  is  no  basis  for 
anyone's  claiming  they  are  unreasonable, 
undemocratic,  reckless,  or  in  any  way 
inconsistent  with  our  Constitution,  or  the 
practices  of  any  democratic  nation  which 
has  faced  an  insurrection.  They  are  rou- 
tine, obvious  measures. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
Washington  Post,  in  reporting  on  this 
committee  document,  took  one  sentence 
out  of  the  33.000-word  report— a  sen- 
tence from  one  of  the  seven  steps  sug- 
„ested— and  not  only  played  it  up  out 
of  all  proportion  but  also  twisted  its 
meaning.  In  this  sentence,  the  author 
had  pointed  out  that  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  provides  for  detention 
centers  and  wrote: 

These  might  well  be  utilized  for  the  tem- 
porary imprisonment  of  warring  guerrillas. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  his  May  9 
remarks,  stated  that  he  had  contacted 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  detention  camp  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  had  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  J.  Walter  Yeagley.  in  charge  of 
the  Internal  Security  Division,  stating: 

There  is  no  support  therein  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  detention  centers  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  report. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  was 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act — as  I  am  sure 
was  the  author  and  other  members  of 
the  committee — long  before  Mr.  Yeag- 
ley's  letter  was  written.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  one  newspaper  correct- 
ing a  misleading  account  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Internal  Security  Act 
provides  only  for  the  detention  of  per- 
sons who  will  probably  engage  in.  or  con- 
spire with  others  to  engage  in,  acts  of 
espionage  or  sabotage  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  a  state  of  "internal 
security  emergency"  because  of  war,  in- 
vasion, or  insurrection  in  support  of  a 
foreign  enemy. 

I  have  also  been  well  aware  of  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Yeacley  in  his  letter 
to  the  'gentleman  from  Iowa.  that,  while 
a  number  of  detention  centers  wore  es- 
tablished years  ago  in  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
none  of  these  centers  was  ever  activated 
and  all  have  been  used  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  for  .some  years. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
if  certain  elements  should  launch  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  the  United  States, 
the  Government  would  have  to  react:  it 
would  undoubtedly  cajUure  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  guerrilla  fighters 
and  it  would  have  to  hold  them  .some- 
where. Neither  I,  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  nor  the  author  of  the  re- 
port, know  just  what  the  Government 
would  do  to  meet  the  latter  problem. 

Our  Federal  prisons,  of  course,  are 
overcrowded,  I  would  say  there  is  no 
possibility  they  could  be  used  for  what 
•would  be,  in  effect,  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  It  is  my  information  that  exist- 
ing military  stockades  are  far  from  ade- 
quate for  the  puriX)se.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  does  own.  or  has 
access  to,  the  previously  mentioned  de- 
tention centers  which  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  holdinc  large  numbers 
of  persons  under  security  conditions. 
Most  are  abandoned  World  War  II  Army 
training  centers  with  barracks,  mess 
halls,  hospital  buildings  and  .similar 
facilities. 

What  could  be  more  logical  than  to 
suppose,  as  the  author  of  the  committee 
report  did.  that  the  Government  might 
well  decide  to  use  the.se  existing  lacilities 
for.  as  he  wrote,  the  ■temporaiT"  im- 
prisonment of  captured  guerrillas? 

Importantly,  despite  the  wording  of 
Mr.  Yeagley 's  letter,  I  want  to  stress  the 
point  that  even  though  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  as  I  said,  does  not  provide  for 
the  creation  of  centers  to  detain  cap- 
tured guerrillas,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
act,  there  is  nothing  in  any  other  statute, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  and 
nothing  in  logic  barring  the  use  of  these 
centers  for  that  purpo.se. 

They  would  be  utilized  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  course,  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  but  under 
the  President's  authority  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  deal  with  insurrection 
and  rebellion. 

It  is  most  unfortimate  that  the  word- 
ing of  Mr.  Yeagley's  letter  and  the  plac- 
ing of  it  in  the  Record  has  created  the 
false  impression  that  such  use  of  the 
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centers  would  be  illegal  or  improper.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Government,  owning 
these  properties,  can  use  them  for  any 
one  of  a  variety  of  purposes  and  is  actu- 
ally doing  so  now. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  wording 
of  the  May  9  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  could  be  said  to  imply  that 
the  committee  report  contains  "reckless 
reprisal  statements"  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  but  to  help  those  who  are 
doing  everytliing  they  can  to  further  in- 
flame emotions  in  already  highly  charged 
ghettos.  The  report,  most  emphatically, 
makes  no  recommendations  or  sugges- 
tions whatsoever  about  the  handling  of 
ghetto  rioters.  The  sentence  at  issue  deals 
only  with  captured  guerrillas  in  a  case  of 
actual  insurrection  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  no  other  application. 

Also  regrettable,  in  reference  to  the 
report,  is  the  gentleman's  statement: 

A  disproportionate  concentration  on  pre- 
sumed conspiratorial  danger  diverts  us  from 
the  prlncip.al  sources  of  urban  unrest  and 
protest,  which  arr-  eFsentially  social  and 
economic. 


Regarding  this  .statement.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  two  fact.s.  First,  the 
report  is  primarily  concerned  not  \^ith 
riots  and  not  with  some  vaguely  "pre- 
sumed" con.spiracy,  but  with  actual  guer- 
rilla warfare  jilans,  instruction,  and 
training.  Guerrilla  warfare  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  "urban  unre.st  and  protest," 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  referred  to 
riots.  The  roots  of  the  guerrilla  warfare 
some  elements  are  planning  against  the 
United  States,  as  the  report  makes  clear, 
are  con.spiratorial  and  clearly  alien.  No 
government  deals  with  alien-inspired 
armed  guerrilla  uprisings  by  social  and 
economic  reforms. 

Second,  in.sofar  as  the  report  concerns 
urban  riots,  and  it  does  to  some  extent, 
it  makes  due  note  of  their  economic  and 
social  causes— the  denial  of  basic  rights 
and  related  matters.  It  quotes  at  some 
length,  for  example,  the  findings  of  the 
Cleveland  grand  jury  on  the  evils  in  the 
Hough  area  which  contributed  to  the 
riots  there.  Also  quoted  on  the  .subject 
of  injustice  Ls  an  excerpt  from  an  excel- 
lent study.  "Prevention  and  Control  of 
Mobs  and  Riots,"  which  was  compiled  by 
the  FBI  in  cooi>eration  with  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Moreover,  tliis  is  done  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  clearly  that  the  report  supports 
the  correction  of  such  evils. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  Federal  re- 
port on  guerrilla  warfare  should  go 
further  and  contain  a  blueprint  for  com- 
plete social  and  economic  reform  which 
will  supposedly  solve  the  separate  issue 
of  local  urban  rioting? 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  about  the  matter  but 
I  strongly  disagree  with  his  words  that 
it  is  "most  regrettable"  that  the  report 
"has  served  to  acrain  stimulate  baseless 
and  highly  misleading  rumors  about  de- 
tention camps,  as  a  solution  to  uprising 
which  it  admits  arc  not  likely  to  occur." 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the  report 
which  has  stimulated  these  rumors  but 
slanted  and  biased  accounts  of  the  re- 
port published  by  a  newspaj^er.  the 
Washington  Post,  which  has  a  long  pub- 
lic record  of  bias  against  the  com.mittee, 
coupled  with  continuing  effort  to  dis- 


credit it  by  any  and  all  means.  Com- 
parison of  the  Washington  Post  account 
of  the  report  with  those  publisJied  by 
many  other  newspapers  makes  this 
abundantly  clear. 

I  must  express  my  regrets,  too,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  he  had 
reservations,  complaints,  disagreements, 
and  so  forth,  concerning  the  report,  did 
not  biinsr  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  at  any  time  during  the 
months  before  its  publication  when  he 
had  galleys  in  his  possession  and.  par- 
ticularly, that  he  did  not  raise  them  at 
the  meeting  when  the  committee,  with 
his  concurrence,  approved  its  release. 

Finally,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  if  he  had  .some  ques- 
tions about  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  did  not  endeavor  to  obtain 
clarification  from  other  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff  jjersonnel  who  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rerwrt  and 
could  have  informed  him  of  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  reference  to  it  in  that 
document. 

The  May  9  letter  of  Mr.  Yeagley  which 
was  placed  in  the  Record  of  that  day 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  ixxjrly 
worded.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  over  criti- 
cal of  Mr.  Yeagley  who  as  liead  of  the 
Internal   Security   Division   of   the   De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  tried  to  do  a 
good  job  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties. 
Having  .served  as  the  head  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  here  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  for  many  years,  however,  he  mast 
be  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
Wa.shington  Post  has  traditionally  and 
consistently    published    distort,ions    and 
falsehoods  about  the  Internal  Security 
Act,    the   Subversive   Activities   Control 
Board,    .security    laws,    various    govern- 
mental agencies  dealing  with  security, 
and  particularly  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American    Actitities.    De.'^pite    this    he 
based  his  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  largely  on  what  the  Washington 
Post  reported  about  the  committee  docu- 
ment instead  of  leasing  it  on  what  the 
document  itself  actually  states. 

Tlie  re.sult  is  that,  although  the  word- 
ing of  his  letter  is  technically  conect,  it 
definitely  creates  the  impression  that  the 
committeejias  made  a  recommendation 
it  has  never  made  and,  further,  that  it 
has  made  an  improper  recommenda- 
tion— one  that  is  actually  contrai-y  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act.  By  doing  so,  it  also  creates  the  mis- 
leading impression  that  an  official  com- 
mittee position  is  giving  credence  to  the 
false  rumors  now  being  circulated  thrit 
the  Government  hss  ■concentration' 
camps  which  will  be  used  for  the  ma.ss 
detention  of  militant  yr::roes. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  POSITIVE 
U.S.  EXPORT  POLICY 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ir.ternational  Trade.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  with  recent  devel- 
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opments  in  ihls  overall  area  We  have 
been  dealina  not  only  with  balance-of- 
paymeiius  problems,  but  various  pro- 
p  k^als  which  would  unfortunately  re- 
verse the  proeress  this  Nation  has  been 
makina  in  the  recent  Kennedy  round 
tariff   discussions. 

I  place  in  the  Record  an  address  by 
our     colleague.     Congressman     Thomas 
Ludlow  Ashley,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
cjtnmittee  or  International  Trade,  given 
before  the  Toledo  Society  of  Professional 
Fiieineers  on  May  7.  1968.  This  speech, 
I    believe,    represents   an   excellent    ap- 
proach toward  the  development  of  a  pos- 
itive U.S.  export  policy: 
.\DDRESS  ON  Foreign  Tr.ade  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas     Ludlow     Ashley.     Before     the 
Toledo    Society    op    Professional    Engi- 
neers on  May  7,   1968 

I  .appreciate  this  oppKartunlty  to  discuss 
»uh  you  tiie  problems  arising  from  our  In- 
ternational trade  agreements  and  how  these 
problems  relate  to  the  current  Imbalance  of 
p.iyments 

Belag.a*axe  of  the  opposing  views  of  a 
previous  speaker  on  this  topic,  let  me  say 
th.it  I  especially  appreciate  your  open  mlnd- 
edness  In  wanting  to  hear  lx>th  sides  of  the 
case. 

I'd  like  to  start  with  a  brief  review  of  cur- 
rent trade  policy  generally,  the  Kennedy 
Round  more  speclflcally.  and  then  try  to 
Identify  resulting  difficulties  that  face  us. 

.\s  a  general  proposition.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  trade  pwUcy  at  any  given  time  in 
our  history  has  reflected  the  st;ite  of  the  na- 
tional economy  during  that  same  period. 

Certainly  the  vitality  of  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century  helped  produce  the 
famous  Underwood  Tariff  of  1913.  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  undertaken  to  that 
d.ite.  resulting  In  an  average  tariff  rate  of 
27   ■  , 

The  depression  which  followed  World  War 
I  In  turn,  produced  the  Pordney-Macomber 
Tariff  of  1922,  with  an  Increased  average 
tariff  of  38 '2  '  .  which  was  In  force  until 
1930. 

Then  came  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  of 
1930  in  response  to  the  crash  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  depression.  While  It  was  in  force 
between  1930  and  1934  the  average  tariff  was 
59  —the  highest  level  in  history.  This  trig- 
gered reciprocal  tariff,  raising  all  over  the 
world,  with  the  result  that  world  trade  went 
down  two-thirds  during  the  4  years  from  the 
1930  level.  U.S.  exports  alone  dropped  70'";, 
while  the  US.  share  of  world  trade  dropped 
one-third 

The  first  ph.ise  of  the  trend  toward  liberal- 
ization of  U.S.  policy  is  identified  with  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  By 
that  Act  Congress  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  reduce  then  existing  tariffs  by  50"^. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
-Act  »-as  the  inclusion  of  the  most-favored- 
a.iti  m  clause  which  limits  discrimination  in 
cr^de  by  extending  to  third  parties  the  same 
te^s  agreed  to  by  contracting  parties.  This 
clause  became  a  fundamental  principal  of 
U  3  trade  policy,  as  well  as  a  cornerstone  of 
International  trade. 

The  purpose  of  the  1934  Act  was  to  make 
bilateral  agreements  that  would  increase  US. 
exports  and  employment,  as  long  as  there 
would  be  no  injury  to  domestic  industry. 
.\ctually  there  was  little  possibility  of  In- 
Jury  because  of  high  rates  and  the  item-by- 
Item  approach  to  negotiations  which  allowed 
certain  commodities  to  be  excluded  if  a  de- 
crease in  rates  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  imports. 

The  1934  Act  was  a  permanent  one  but  au- 
tiiority  to  negotiate  specific  amounts  of  re- 
duction required  renewal.  These  extensions 
were  made  every  3  years  and  by  1945,  when 
the  President  was  again  given  authority  to 


cut  rates  by  an  additional  SC'r,  the  U.S.  had 
concluded  agreements  with  29  countries. 

A  second  phase  of  the  trend  toward  liberal- 
ization of  trade  policy  came  in  1947  when 
the  U.S.  and  22  other  major  trading  nations 
negotiated  slmuitiineoUBly  for  both  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  removal  of  trade  barriers.  These 
multi-lateral  negotiations  were  conducted  at 
Geneva  and  culminated  in  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  GATT 
membership  now  includes  some  70  nations 
that  account  for  about  80':  of  total  world 
trade  Agreements  under  GATT  were  made 
again  in  1949,  1951.  1956.  1962  (Dillon  Round! 
and  1967  (Kennedy  Round).  The  value  of 
world  trade  involved  in  the.se  negotiations 
(in  billions  of  dollars)  grew  from  $2  5  billion 
in  1956  to  $4.9  billion  in  1962  to  $40  billion 
in  1967.  while  the  percent  of  average  tariff 
reduction  grew  from  i'",  In  1956  to  T"r  in 
1962  to35--  in  1967. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — the  next 
major  move  In  U.S.  trade  policy — gave  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  reduce  tariffs  up 
to  50 '1  of  the  rates  existing  as  of  July  1, 
1962:  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  products  in 
which  the  US.  and  the  EEC  together  ;vc- 
counted  for  at  least  80';  of  the  world  trade; 
and  to  eliminate  rates  that  did  not  exceed 
5';.  The  1962  Act  empowered  tlie  President 
to  negotiate  across-tlie-board  tariff  leduc- 
tioas  (rather  tlian  item  by  item)  and  modi- 
fled  the  safeguard  provisions  of  the  old  trade 
agreements  program. 

An  Important  practical  objective  of  the 
1962  Act  was  to  assure  U.S.  access  to  the 
EEC  because  in  the  absence  of  broad  changes 
in  U.S.  commercial  policy.  It  was  seen  that 
EEC  tariffs  would  be  discriminatory  and  re- 
strictive to  U.S.  trade. 

The  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  geared 
to  stimulating  not  only  U.S.  exports  but  also 
world  trade  in  general,  with  mutual  benefits 
expected  to  accrue  to  ail  nations  as  a  result 
of  international  specialization  and  trade  and 
the  more  efficient  tise  of  resources  which  in 
turn  fosters  more  rapid  economic  growth. 
The  Kennedy  Administration  acknowledged 
that  further  tariff  reductions  could  lead  to 
increased  imports  as  well  as  exports.  Hence 
the  President  was  provided  with  authority  to 
institute  various  new  types  of  "trade  adjust- 
ment assistance"  such  as  readjustment  al- 
lowances to  unemployed  workers,  vocational 
training,  and  loans  and  tax  benefits  to  em- 
ployers affected  by  increased  Imports. 

In  brief,  then,  since  1934  we've  seen  aver- 
age U.S.  tariff  rates  decline  from  59  :  to  12'''. 
in  1967,  while  our  exports  rose  from  $2  bil- 
lion in  1934  to  $30.9  billion  in  1967,  a  period 
during  which  Imports  climbed  from  $1.7  bil- 
lion to  $26.8  billion. 

Turning  to  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  most 
far  reaching  ever  in  reduction  of  barriers  to 
international  trade,  it  was  agreed  that  tariff 
reductions  would  go  into  effect  in  4  stages: 
in  January  and  July  of  1968,  January  of  1970 
and  January.  1972. 

Based  on  the  year  1964  and  summarized 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  value  of  trade 
covered  by  concessions  .and  by  the  depth  of 
the  duty  reductions,  total  tariff  concessions 
exchanged  in  the  Kennedy  Round  covered 
about  $40  billion  of  trade. 

The  US.  granted  tariff  concessions  on 
about  S8.5  billion  of  its  imports  and  received 
concessions  on  $8.1  billion  of  its  exports. 

As  between  the  industrialized  nations 
(U.S.,  EEC,  ITK,  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland. 
Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Japan,  the 
countries  negotiating  on  a  linear  or  across- 
the-board  basis)  the  U.S.  received  conces- 
sions covering  trade  of  $7  6  billion  while 
granting  reductions  of  $6.7  billion. 

If  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  new 
export  opF>ortunlties  will  be  created  for 
American  goods  as  tariffs  are  reduced  abroad, 
and  as  exports  increase  so  will  the  earnings 
of  American  businesses  and  the  number  of 
jobs  for  American  workers.  As  U.S.  tariffs  are 
reduced  on  materials  and  components  used 


by  American  manufacturers,  both  the  im- 
ported items  and  the  competing  domestic  ma- 
terials will  be  cheaper,  production  costs  will 
be  thereby  reduced,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  competitive  position  of  American  manu- 
facturers using  these  inputs  will  be  improved 
In  botli  export  and  domestic  markets. 

Conversely,  if  imports  were  to  be  sharply 
reduced,  tlirough  quotas  or  other  means,  the 
individual  American  consumer,  as  well  as  in- 
dustry, would  liave  less  choice  in  the  variety, 
quality,  style  and  price  of  goods  available 
for  purchase.  Many  tilings  bought  from 
abroad  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  except  at  prohibitive  costs;  other  im- 
ports are  competitive  witli  U.S.  products  .:ncl 
tiiereby  help  keep  price  levels  down.  Tliere 
is  nothing  new  or  startling  about  this:  trade 
among  nations  is,  after  I'.ll.  only  the  exten- 
sion beyond  our  borders  of  the  basic  elements 
of  tlie  free  enterprise  system — competition, 
specialization,  the  price  mechanism,  the  free 
market,  freedom  of  choice,  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous exchange. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  tliat  there  will 
not  be  problems  if  we  continue  to  pursue  ' 
a  liberal  trade  policy.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  general  or  overall  prob- 
lem we  face  is  that  we  live  In  a  rapidly  and 
vastly  changing  world  where  we  must  expect 
a  growing  number  of  industrial  countries 
with  every  improving  technology  that  are 
just  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  advance  tlieir 
standards  of  living  by  more  actively  partici- 
pating in  growing  market  opportunities 
throughout  tlie  world. 

The  issue,  :ilso  broadly  stated,  Is  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  our  present  leader- 
ship role,  accepting  as  we  must  the  complex 
problems  which  must  be  overcome  if  liberal 
trade  is  to  benefit  and  serve  the  community 
of  free  nations,  or  whetlier  we  are  once  again 
to  withdraw  from  participation  and  retreat 
into  economic  isoiutionalism. 

There's  no  argument,  as  I've  indicated, 
that  there  are  problems  to  be  met  if  we  con- 
tinue our  liberal  trade  policy. 

Among  the  future  developments  which  may 
confront  us  are: 

The  possible  expansion  of  existing  regional 
trading  blocks  and  the  emergence  of  new 
ones. 

The  mounting  importance  of  non-tariff 
barriers   to  trade,  .as  tariffs  go  down. 

The  building  of  new  productive  facilities 
throughout  the  world,  bringing  new  buyers 
and  sellers  into  ihe  world  market. 

The  growth  of  American  investment  abroad 
winch  is  making  many  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions truly  multi-national  in  character. 

The  determination  of  developing  nations 
to  Widen  their  export  markets  and  reduce 
their  dependence  on  basic  commodities,  and 
The  desire  of  both  east  and  west  to  ex- 
pand two  way  trade  across  the  vanishing  Iron 
Curtain. 

Immediate  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
problem  of  non-tariiT  barriers. 

While  all  trade  problems  require  for  their 
solution  the  close  cooperation  of  industry 
and  government,  this  is  probably  even  more 
true  of  non-tariff  barriers  than  of  others 
because  their  very  existence  is  often  first 
known  to  the  businessman  seelung  to  sell 
his  product  abroad.  U.S.  negotiators  during 
the  Kennedy  Hound  were  handicapped  by 
lack  of  documented  specifics  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  non-tariff  barriers  and  by  lack 
of  explicit  authority  to  deal  in  a  negotiating 
framework  with  this  difficult  area.  The 
United  States,  too,  has  its  own  non-tariff 
barriers  against  the  exports  of  other  nations 
and  negotiations  requires  reciprocity  and  the 
ability  to  move  toward  compromise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  very  comprehen- 
sive efforts  have  been  made  over  the  past  5 
years  to  obtain  documented  data  with  re- 
spect to  non-tariff  barriers,  including  con- 
sultations with  some  60  different  industries, 
public  hearings  held  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  .•\ct,  discussions  with 
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the  lutematlonal  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Businees  Council,  a  study  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  introducUo'- 
of  the  issue  into  tlie  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  and. 
most  recentlv,  formal  raising  of  the  problem 


loans  tliat  make  it  possible  for  foreigners  to 
purchase  US.  jinxlucts. 

Tliese  are  .some  of  tJie  dlfficvUtles  we  fare 
and  which  are  inherent  in  pursuance  of  a 
liberal  trade  policy.  They  can  be  met  If  we 
have  the  will  and  choo.se  to  do  so.  To  revert 


bvtiie  U  S   In  GATT  where  a  Working  Party  to  a  protectionist  course  might  obviate  some 

is  now  activelv  reviewing  the  ruling  which  of   these   problems  in   the  short   run   but   It 

govern  these  adjustments.  would  also  beget  others.  We  can  h..rdly  ovcr- 

A   full    evaluaUon   of   the    unpact   of    Uie  look  that  if   new   tariffs  arc   imposed,  or  if 

Kennedy   Round   must   lUso    recognize    that  quotas  arc  established  by  the  United  St.ittes 

tliere  will  be  some  adverse  effects  as  well  as  at  the  insistence  of  one  industry,  some  other 


beneficial  to  American  industry.  Although 
tlie  overwhelming  majority  of  American  in- 
dustries that  face  competiUon  can  adjust 
in  stride,  increases  in  Imports  resulting  from 
reduced  U.S.  Uriffs  can  cause  dislocations 
which  require  adjustment  assistance.  New 
and  more  constructive  means  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  imports  may  create  for 
particular  firms  or  groups  of  workers,  or 
even  entire  industries,  are  being  fully  ex- 
plored as  we  seek  to  ilbenilize  the  present 
criteria  for  adjustntent  assistance. 

Tlie  guiding  principal  in  this  effort  Ls  that 
tighter  quotas  or  higher  tariffs  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  appropriate  or  cllective  form 
of  relief  for  inlurv  due  to  Import  competi- 
tion. It  may  be  better  in  the  long  rim  to 
promote  the  economic  flexibility  needed  to 
cope  with  the  ever-changing  currents  of 
world  trade  and  their  varying  effects  on  dif- 
ferent segments  within  a  specific  industry, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  insulate  whole 
sectors  of  our  economy  against  these  chang- 
ing currents. 

Let  me  also  be  clear  at)out  another  prob- 
lem of  considerable  magnitude,  namely,  in- 
flation. If  we  are  to  successfully  pursue 
a    policy   of    liberal    trade,    ability    to    com 


American  industry  or  industries  must  lit 
made  to  pay  the  price  frtr  thai  new  protec- 
tion, cither  by  compensatory  reductions  in 
ttu-ilfs  on  iinport,s  m  their  lield  or  through 
consent  by  ilie  U.S.  to  incrcasts  t'f  lorciftii 
tariffs  on  US.  exports.  In  lis  .simplest  terms 
this  involves  robbing  Pet-er  lo  p.iy  Paul — a 
regrettable  degree  of  direct  participation  by 
government  in  the  allocation  of  ioreign  trnde 
between  industries.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstancef:,  with  the  President's  [xiwer  to 
negotiate  such  compensatory  adjustments  in 
tariffs  having  lapsed,  the  only  remedy  avail- 
able to  the  foreign  governments  affected  is 
by  way  of  retaliation— in  each  case  affect- 
ing third  country  trade  as  well — which  in- 
evitably would  be  followed  by  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  coiinter-reUiliatory  moves  around  Uie 
world,  affecting  all  foreign  trade.  This  Ls 
precisely  what  liappened  when  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  triggered  a  wave 
of  retaliatory  trade  rc?triction&--an  im- 
port.ant  factor  in  deepening  the  groat  de- 
pression of  the  :i0's. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  protectionism  can 
affect  our  balance  ol  pajinents  problem  ex- 
cept adversely.  A  leading  proponent  of  Hits 
course  .•■iiggesls  that  an  easy  cure  is  avail- 
able:   cut    off    all    foreign    trade    and    grant 


The  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

May  14.  1968. 
Tlie  Pr.Esir;ENT, 
The  White  House. 
Wa'^hinfjton,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  a  leader  of  youlh  In  the  cap.Tcity  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  I  am  conlronted 
with  a  (luestlon  to  which  I  do  not  know  the 
answer. 

In  the  recent  montlis,  there  lias  been  two 
deaths  of  leaders  wlm  arc  known  throughout 
the  country  Wlien  Dr  M.irtln  Luther  Kini; 
w.as  so  unju;itlv  a-«:sa.ssinato<l,  you  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  .Stales  by  having  this 
power  invested  to  you  by  tlie  virtue  of  your 
office,  ordered  lUc  flag  to  be  llown  at  hall- 
iiiast. 

Just  recently.  Mrs.  Lurleen  Wall.ice.  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  died,  and  Hie  flag  wa.s  not 
ordered  to  lie  llown  lialf-m.a&l  for  her 

I  atn  not  against  recognition  of  people  who 
are  dedkiited  to  be  leaders  of  what  is  rleht. 
but  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  our  flag  is  llown  at  half-mast  only  lor 
heroes  or  government  olBtials. 

I  realize  that  you  have  Hie  mast  rcspoiLsl- 
blD  pcelUon  in  the  world,  and  I  admire  you 
for  your  ability  in  this  capacity.  I  am  sum 
that  you  receive  all  kinds  f>f  letterK,  and  re- 
ceive more  criticism  than  praise. 

Tlie  only  reiuson  I  write  tills  letl(?T  Is  so 
that  I  can  answer  the  questions  of  Hie  young 
citizens  of  America. 

lle.-pectfiiUy  yours. 

Floyd  E.  WuJiON. 

SupcnntiTidcnt. 


peve  will  depend  upon  ability  to  meet  price  ^^  ortant  liccn?.es  onlv  on  a  high  iirlorlty 
competition.  Since  inflation  Is  a  significant  ^^^^  .^^^  .^  ^^^^j^  sj^pustic  and  illogical, 
component  of  cost  reflected  in  price,  ixothing 
could  be  more  obvious  than  the  conclusion 
that  unchecked  inflation,  whether  it  be  cost- 
push,  demand-pull  or  the  classical  defini- 
tion of  too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few 
goods,  can  put  us  in  an  extremely  exposed 
position. 

I  think  It  is  probably  true  that  protection- 
ism provides  a  degree  of  insulation  against 
competition  but  quite  honestly  I  don't  think 
this  is  good  for  either  the  American  producer     ^ould  be  decimated  through  rctau'ation,  com 


It  might  not  kill  his  golden  f,'oose — although 
I'm  not  sure  of  this  in  the  long  run — but  it 
would  certainly  kUl  others.  The  fact  is  that 
we  can't  cut  ourselves  off  from  our  inter- 
national responsibilities — responslbilllles 
which  promote  Ixith  our  short  and  long  range 
national  interest — with  a  press  ol  the  button 
or  a  flip  of  the  switch.  Were  we  to  follow  this 
advice,  our  trade  balance — which  has  been 
a  major  asset  in  our  balance  of  payments- 


or  the   .\merican  constimer. 

There  are  other  problems  .i.s  well.  In  re- 
cent days  we  have  read  that  the  first  ciuarter 
U.S.  trade  surplus  is  at  the  lowest  level  since 
World  War  n — S731  mUUon  on  a  seasonally 


pounding  an  already  difficult  problem  even 

further.  

Certainly  liberal  trade  is  not  THE  answer 
to  bring  our  payments  into  balance  but  in 
my  view  it  forces   upon  us  the  range  and 


adjusted   annual   bosis  as   against   about   $4      system  of  disciplines  which  are  essential  if 


billion  in  calendar  1967.  A  number  of  reasons 
have  been  given  for  this  precipitous  decline: 
the  New  York  dock  strike,  steel  Inventories, 
increased  imports  of  small  automobiles,  the 
surge  in  copper  imports  because  of  the  0 
month  tie  up  in  the  domestic  industry,  and 
the  different  timing  of  U.S.  and  foreign  busi- 
ness cycles. 

These,  too,  suggest  areas  of  \Tilnerabllity 
which  we  must  recognize  and  be  responsive 
to  if  we  really  mean  to  protect  our  own  mar- 
kets and  compete  successfully  abroad. 

In  ail  truth,  I  think  that  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  be  more 
vigorous  in  all  of  these  .-u-eas'  of  actual  or 
potential  vulnerability.  But  whether  the 
finger  Is  pointed  at  the  Administration  or 
the  Confess,  or  both,  failure  to  bridge  the 
current  $20  billion  deficit  gap  through  a  com- 
bination of  federal  expenditure  cuts  and  a 
temporary  uix  increase   is  fiscal   irresponsl 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SPEAKER  MARTIN 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.sourl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  pa.ssins  of  the  late  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Aineiica  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinpuished  citizens  and  a 
great  patriot.  As  a  member  of  Uie  minor- 
ity when  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  I  came 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  sterling 
qualities  of  tliis  individual  who  enjoyed 


we  .^.re  to  remain  comi>etitive  and  innovative     ^j^g  esteem,  respect,  and  friendship  of  all 


— the  two  tjasic  requirements  for  meeting 
the  challenges  which  face  us  in  our  national 
life  both  at  home  r-.nd  !ibn:):id. 


A  REPLY  WILL  BE  INTERESTING 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Floyd 


C-,   ^.^  „.w^.~^  ._ r E.  Wilson,  .superintendent  of  the  North 

bTutT^'aT  its^wor'st'^because' it  can  onYy  "result  County  Public  Schools  in  Desloge.  Mo.. 

m   a  permanent  inflation,   obviously  to  the  in  which  he  enclosed  a  copy  Of  a  letter 

detriment  to  our  trade  efforts.  he  had  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 

We  have  also  failed  to  provide  effective  United  States,  requesting  an  answer  to  a 

:'Uidelines  which  could  at  least  help  mini-  question  by  one  of  Superintendent  Wil- 

niize   the  wage-price  spiral  which  also  in-  ^^^.^  students,  which  Mr.  Wilson  could 

hibits  our  ability  to  meet  foreign  «3nipeti-  answer;  which  I  cannot  answer,  and     will  Unger  on  in  the  minds  of  those  who 

me'Jei^lm'^rt^rra^wrhlvt  Te^nZ^:  which  I  believe  only  the  President  can     were  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 

to  provide  competitive   export   credits— the  answer.  ^l"^- 


tliose  with  whom  he  had  .served.  Wliile 
the  two  districts  which  we  represent  in 
Congress  had  very  little,  if  anything,  in 
common,  I  was  impressed  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber that  here  was  a  man,  a  leader  in  tlu.^ 
House,  who  while  he  might  not  have  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  area  I  was  attempting  to 
serve,  was  sympathetic  to  my  problems 
and  would  take  the  time  to  listen  and  to 
advi.se  me  as  to  how  these  problems 
might  be  alleviated.  Over  the  years  we 
became,  what  I  like  to  believe,  close 
friends,  and  I  remember  at  least  three  or 
four  occasions  when  Mrs.  Jones  and  I 
would  be  "eating  out."  we  ran  onto 
Speaker  Martin,  dining  alone,  and  we 
would  enjoy  informal  visits  with  liim. 
Perhaps  it  was  these  occasions  which 
caused  me  to  regard  him  as  a  lonely  man. 
He  was  indeed,  a  gracious  gentleman, 
one  who  served  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  well,  and  whose  memory 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MEMORY  OF  PAST 
COMMAN'DER  IN  CHIEF  ARCHIE 
HOUSE 

Mr    O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  astc  ixnanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  pomt  m  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
bt'latedly,  and  with  deep  .sadness,  I  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  Archie  J.  House, 
past  national  commander  in  chief  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  He  was 
a  sreat  and  good  American  who  set  for 
future  generations  a  pattern  of  service 
and  patriotism. 

The  lasi  time  I  saw  and  talked  with 
Archie  was  at  tiie  White  House  just  2 
weeks  before  the  black  and  tragic  day  of 
Presider.t  Kennedy's  assassination.  I  had 
gone  with  Archie  and  his  wife  Blanche  to 
ihe  White  House  to  pay  respects  to  the 
Chuef^xecutive  of  our  Nation,  represent- 
Ini?  as  we  did  the  veterans  of  the  war  of 
1898  meeting  with  the  honored  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  the  President  of  our  be- 
loved country,  and  President  Kennedy 
personally  had  escorted  us  around  the 
garden  and  amidst  the  flowers,  and  on 
bidding  us  farewell  had  said;  "Barratt 
knew  my  j:randfather."  the  last  words  I 
was  to  hear  from  President  Kennedy, 
whose  grandfather  I  had  indeed  known 
and  long  had  counted  among  the  heroes 
of  my  boyhood.  In  the  period  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  when  the  33d 
Volunteer  Infantry  of  Michigan  was 
brigaded  and  ser^'ed  in  Cuba  with  the 
Ninth  Massach'jsetts  Infantry,  the  Ken- 
nedy izrar.dfather  was  mayor  of  Boston. 
No  man  ever  had  a  bigger  and  a  kindlier 
heart,  and  he  was  in  a  large  sense  a  na- 
tional idol, 

Archie  House  was  bom  in  Januai-y  of 
1882  and  I  in  April  of  the  same  year.  We 
were  sophomores  in  the  high  school  at 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich,  when  the  Maine 
was  sunk  in  Havana  Bay  and  war  with 
Spain  followed.  We  enlisted  together  in 
Company  I.  33d  Michigan  Infantry, 
trained  together  at  Island  Lake  in  Mich- 
igan, later  at  Camp  Alger  at  Falls 
Church.  Va,.  and  then  together  were  off 
to  Cuba  and  the  siege  of  Santiago. 

The  last  I  had  heard  from  Archie, 
and  that  was  not  long  ago,  he  and 
his  wife  were  living  in  Florida,  he  seemed 
in  good  health  and  certainly  as  always 
in  good  and  cheerful  .spirits.  I  learned  of 
his  passing  from  the  news  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Depai-tment  of  Michigan,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  It  was  a  blow 
that  brought  home  the  realization  that 
the  trail  of  the  youth  of  the  last  years  of 
the  19th  century  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  end.  I  am  told  that  less  than  9,000 
remain. 

To  the  wife  and  loved  ones  of  my 
high  school  buddy,  later  my  comrade  in 
march  and  battle  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
later  my  commander  in  chief,  goes  my 
deepest  sympathy. 


COXGRESSWOMAN  SULLIVAN  IS 
PRAISED  FOR  REHABILITATION 
HOUSING   PROGRAM 

Mr     P.^TMAN,    Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogni- 
tion has  again  come  to  Congre.sswoman 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  one  of  our  esteemed 
colleagues  and  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, for  her  sponsorship  of  what  now 
is  called  the  221  <h)  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  This  law  provides 
funds  to  buy  and  rehabilitate  old  housing 
for  resale  to  low-income  people  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates. 

The  Washington  Post  has  written  up 
the  first  project  under  the  Sullivan  re- 
habilitation housing  program  This  proj- 
ect in  St.  Louis  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectations  as  the  newspaper  article 
points  out. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  this 
housing  program  successfully  involves 
evei-yone  within  the  community  and  al- 
lows all  to  participate  in  rebuildintr  what 
previously  had  been  a  slum.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  program  is  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  Father  Kohler,  who  has 
involved  himself  in  this  program,  when 
he  was  quoted  as  sajdng: 

If  we  get  enough  homes  built,  we'll  make 
It  go — homeowners  aren't  home  burners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  this  article 
to  our  colleagues  and  I  hope  that  this 
program  will  continue  to  receive  the  full 
support  of  HUD  for  it  has  already  become 
in  just  the  1  year  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence one  of  the  most  successful  housing 
programs  we  have. 

The  article  follows: 

Housing  Plan  Inspires  Hope 
I  By  Eve  Edstrom) 

In  the  living  room  on  the  second  level  of 
his  sturdy  row  house,  Theodore  Forte  leaned 
baclc  on  the  sofa  and  talked  about  buiidiiig 
a  barbecue  pit,  setting  up  summer  furniture 
and  landscaping  the  patio. 

The  conversation,  like  the  floor  plan  of 
Porte's  home,  was  not  a  world  apart  from 
swank  Georgetown.  Yet  Forte  lives  in  one  of 
St.  Louis'  worst  sltuns. 

He  is  a  truck  driver  for  that  city's  rubbish 
department  and  the  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren— but  he  is  able  to  save  dollars  every 
week  and  buy  his  own  home  because  of  "Mrs. 
Sullivan's  law." 

I'VE  GOT  a  future  NOW 

That  law  is  Section  221(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  what  it  means  to  Forte  is 
this: 

"I'm  living  for  something  now — my  own 
front  yard,  my  own  back  yard,  my  O'wn  base- 
ment. It's  a  pleasure  every  night  I  get  home. 
You  cant  beat  it.  You  see,  I've  got  a  futiue 
now  and  so  do  my  children." 

That  same  kind  of  future  is  in  sight  for 
1340  low-income  families  in  62  cities,  includ- 
ing Washington.  In  these  cities,  nonprofit 
organizations  are  borrowing  Federal  funds 
at  3  per  cent  interest,  as  authorized  under 
221  (hi.  to  buy  and  rehabilitate  old  housing 
for  resale  to  the  poor  at  the  same  low-interest 
rates. 

While  this  program  is  Just  getting  under 
way  In  most  cities,  its  prototype  began  in  St. 
Louis  in  1963  when  two  priests  began  a  "find 
and  fix-up"  housing  effort  for  one  large  fam- 
Uy  whose  income  had  priced  them  out  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

EIGHTY   FAMILIES   REHOUSED 

That  effort  provided  the  basis  for  221 1 hi, 
which  was  pushed  through  Congress  by  Rep, 


Leonor  K  Sullivan  (D-Mo  )  ranking  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency's  Housing  Sub- 
committee 

The  first  Federal  loan  under  the  legislation 
went  to  the  St,  Louis  project  which,  in  the 
last  four  years,  has  rehoused  about  80  fam- 
ilies in  rehabilitated  dwellings  that  are  about 
70  years  old. 

Other  cities,  such  as  W.xshlngton  where  one 
p.'-^iiect  Involving  nine  properties  Is  under  way 
anci  other  nonprofit  organizations  have  been 
t'stibllshed  to  do  similar  work,  can  profit 
[mm  Die  St   Louis  experience. 

It  .-^hows  that  neighborhood  corporations 
can  do  an  effective  housing  rehabilitation  job. 
But  it  also  shows  that  a  number  of  self-help 
measures  ranging  from  Job-finding  programs 
to  credit  unions,  must  be  folded  into  the 
program  if  the  rehoused  families  are  to  be- 
come stable  iiome  owners. 

The  St.  Louis  results  have  been  dramatic, 
Tliere  have  been  no  defaults  in  payments. 
.Some  family  heads  liave  almost  doubled  their 
income  Otliers,  like  the  Porte  family,  have 
the  same  income  but  are  saving  money  be- 
cause they  no  longer  pay  fanta.stic  heat  and 
gas  bills  for  drafty,  lU-equlpped  dwellings. 

IMMIGRANTS    MOVED    OUT 

Tlie  St.  Louis  project  area,  on  the  Near 
North  Side,  consists  of  nine  blocks  where 
formerly  Irish  and  Polish  Immigrants  lived 
in  the  solidly-buUt  brick  rowhouses.  As  the 
immigrants  moved  out.  slum  landlords  took 
over  and  let  the  houses  deteriorate.  Several 
of  the  houses  arc  now  vacant  and  boarded 
up.  and  others  have  been  demolished,  giving 
the  area  a  war- torn  appearance. 

Across  the  avenue  and  towering  over  the 
project  site  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
public  housing  developments  i  Prultt-Igoe) , 
which  has  29(X)  units  and  is  described  as  a 
h;ch-rise  "Jungle"  by  those  who  have  lived 
m  !t  Its  shattered  windows  and  grounds  lit- 
tered with  debris  and  clusters  of  unkempt 
touyhs  make  it  one  of  St,  Louis'  sorriest 
sights 

It  was  in  Prvult-Igoe  that  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Oscar  Straughter  and  their  seven  children 
lived. 

"At  first  I  thought  It  was  heaven— six 
rooms  all  to  ourselves  when  we  only  had 
two  rooms  before.  "  Mrs.  Straughter  said. 

DECIDE    TO    LEAVE 

But  she  soon  found  that  the  family  was 
living  in  a  'madhouse."  with  thousands  of 
children  so  sandwiched  together  that  there 
were  constant  fights.  And  each  time  the 
Straughter  family  tried  to  get  ahead  through 
pay  raises  or  additional  income  from  a 
daughter  who  went  to  work,  their  rent  went 
up.  The  Straughters  decided  to  cjuit  the 
neighborhood. 

That's  when  the  Rev.  John  A.  Shocklee, 
pastor  of  St.  Bridget  of  Erin  Church,  and  his 
former  assistant,  the  Rev,  Joseph  M.  Kohler, 
stepped  in. 

"We  wanted  to  keep  the  Straughters  in  the 
area,"  Father  Kohler  said.  "You  know  liow 
everyone  talks  about  indigenous  leaders  these 
days.  I  can't  spell  indigenous,  but  I  know 
real  leaders  and  we  couldn't  afford  to  lose 
the  Straughters." 

Until  that  time.  Father  Kohler  had  been 
principally  concerned  with  finding  better 
paying  jobs  for  area  residents.  TliTough 
■VIP — Voluntary  Improvement  Program- 
scores  of  residents  have  been  able  to  obtain 
high  school  equivalency  ratings  that  paid  off 
in  qualifying  them  for  jobs  at  higher  wages. 
Now  Father  Kohler.  who  "never  had  bought 
anything  in  my  life,  "  decided  to  buy  houses. 

LIST    OF    HOUSES    OBTAINED 

He  and  Father  Shocklee  obtained  a  list  of 
available  houses  for  sale,  mustered  up  funds 
through  voluntary  contributions  and  bought 
their  first  house, 

"When  Father  Kohler  asked  me  how  I 
would  like  to  have  a  place  of  my  own,  I  didn't 
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know  what  to  say,"  Mrs.  Straughter  said.  "I 
still  don't  I  love  It  so." 

The  Interior  of  the  house  was  brought  up 
to  city  standards  by  adding  a  furnace,  elec- 
tric wiring  and  bathrooms.  The  yard  was 
fenced  in  and  Mrs.  Straughter  now  has  the 
garden  she  always  wanted. 

Prom  this  informal  effort,  the  Bicentennial 
Civic  Improvement  Corporation  (BCIC)  was 
formed  in  November.  1964.  It  has  mobilized 
wide-ranging  voluntary  support,  not  only 
from  St.  Bridget's  Church  but  from  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

FINANCING    PROVIDED 

Most  Importantly,  in  terms  of  the  housing 
venture.  BCIC  found  a  strong  friend  in  M,  A 
Burdzy,  president  of  the  Pulaski  Savings  and 
Lo.an  Association.  Pulaski,  with  BCIC  as- 
sisting in  collecting  mortgage  payments, 
worked  out  a  financing  device  which,  in 
effect,  provided  poor  families  with  100  per 
cent  financing  repayable  over  15  years. 

Dwelling  units  were  acquired  for  between 
$2000  and  $3000.  Rehabilitation  costs — replac- 
ing roofs,  installing  new  kitchens,  furnaces, 
heating  systems,  bathrooms  and  inside 
stairs— averaged  about  $4000  to  $5000  a  unit. 
This  type  of  rehabilitation  has  h.ad  an  im- 
portant "byproduct— providing  jobs  for  the 
area's  Negroes  working  under  the  supervision 
of  an  excellent  craftsman.  Richard  Woods, 
who  is  on  the  staff  of  BCIC. 

"I've  lived  in  this  neighborhood  for  40 
years,"  Woods  said,  "It  was  a  beautiful  neigh- 
borhood. It's  going  to  be  beautiful  again." 

But  the  piecemeal  operation  of  BCIC  has 
had  its  drawbacks.  As  fast  as  a  few  houses 
have  been  rehabilitated,  more  decayed.  Now. 
with  both  Federal  antipoverty  and  housing 
money,  BCIC  has  set  up  a  sister  corporation 
with  a  master  plan  to  complete  rehabilitating 
300  houses  in  the  nine-block  area. 

COMMUNITT    ORGANIZER 

Mrs.  Straughter  is  now  a  fulltlme  commu- 
nity organizer,  who  screens  the  families  who 
will  buy  the  houses. 

"I  still  have  to  earn  my  title  when  we 
really  become  a  community,"  she  said. 
"Right  now,  I'm  just  a  people's  worker." 

Among  her  "people"  are  the  Fortes.  They 
are  paying  $71.92  for  their  three-level  home, 
with  its  huge  basement,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  three  large  bedrooms  and  iVi 
baths, 

"You  don't  know  the  thrill  it  is  to  know 
that  this  Is  all  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Forte. 

Forte  added:  "I  now  live  for  my  home  and 
my  family.  They're  happy  and  that  makes 
me  the  happiest." 

And  that's  whv  Father  Kohler  said  "if  we 
get  enough  homes  built,  we'll  make  it  go- 
home  owners  aren't  home  burners." 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL  CLEARS 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  a  suc- 
cinct summary  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  which  the 
House  and  Senate  co.iferees  finished 
yesterday. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  this  summary  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  conference  report  being 
brought  to  the  floor  in  the  very  near 
future. 

This  time  is  being  taken  so  that  I  can 


personally  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Leonor  K, 
Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for  her 
superb  performance  in  conducting  the 
House  hearings  on  this  legislation,  her 
participation  in  the  House  floor  debate, 
and  the  leadership  she  evidenced  in  the 
conference. 

Every  consumer  owes  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
whom  I  consider  to  be  the  outstanding 
consumer  champion  in  Congress,  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

My  words  of  praise  for  Mrs.  Sullivan 
in  no  way  imply  any  criticism  of  the 
other  conferees  on  the  truth-in-lending 
conference  who,  in  my  opinion,  all  car- 
ried out  their  responsibility  in  the  true 
tradition  of  conferees  on  a  very  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  also  owe  a 
debt  to  two  distinguished  Members  of 
the  other  body,  Senator  Sparkman  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  1  am  mo.st 
grateful  to  both  Senator  Sparkman  and 
Senator  Proxmire  for  their  able  and 
informed  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

Let  no  one  be  misled,  however,  into 
believing  that  this  legislation  has  con- 
cluded congressional  responsibility  in 
this  most  vital  area.  This  tinith-in-lend- 
ing  legislation  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  beginning.  I  would  iiersonally  feel 
that  the  American  consumers  have  been 
let  down  if  legislation  is  not  con.sidered 
in  the  very  near  future  going  beyond 
that  wliich  we  now  have  before  us. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  Six-aker.  by  also  pay- 
ing homage  to  that  great  American,  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  for  it  is  to  this  great 
American  that  we  owe  the  original  debt 
for  his  conception  of  the  legislation  and 
his  tenacity  in  attempting  to  secure  its 
enactment. 

The  article  follows: 
trtth-in-lending  bill  cleared — conferees 
Adopt  Disclosure  Rules  on  Credit  Costs 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 
House-Senate  conferees  agreed  yesterday 
on  a  "truth-in-lending"  bill  modified  some- 
what from  the  tough  House  version  but  still 
one  of  the  strongest  consumer  protection 
bills  ever  wTitten, 

It  now  goes  back  to  each  house  for  a  final 
vote  and  expected  approval,  the  climax  of  an 
eight-year  fight  to  tell  con.sumers  the  full 
cost  of  credit  when   they   buy  on   time. 

The  bill  requires  full  disclosure  of  credit 
costs  and  interest  rates  in  credit  advertising, 
department  store  revolving  credit  and  other 
installment  purchases  and  loans 

It  imposes  restrictions  on  garnishment  of 
wages  to  satisfy  debts,  writes  a  new  Federal 
anti-loan  shark  law  and  protects  poor  home- 
owners from  unknowingly  signing  second 
mortgages  to  finance  home  repairs. 

The  second  mortgage  protection  would  be 
of  special  imjxirtance  here  in  Washington. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  many  cases  of 
poor  homemakers  learning  too  late  that  the 
loan  paper  they  signed  for  repairs  was  in  fact 
a  second  mortgage,  by  which  they  incurred 
long-term  debt  and  possible  loss  of  their 
homes. 

Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D-Mo.)  who  had 
pushed  through  the  House  a  bill  requiring 
full  disclosure  on  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions   totaling    about    $100    billion   a    year. 


called  the  final  product  n  "good  bill."  but 
added  she  was  sorry  she  had  to  give  up  some 
good  provisions. 

Senate  conferees.  l>aj-galnlng  for  the  much 
weaker  Senate  bill,  said  the  House  hadn't 
given  up  five  per  cent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 

President  Johnson  called  the  conference 
agreement  "a  great  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  1  applaud  the  action  of  the 
conferees  and  I  urge  the  House  and  Senate 
promptly  to  make  this  long-overdue  measure 
a  reality  for  the  American  people  " 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
provisions  in  the  compromise  bill : 

Garnishment.  The  bill  would  exempt  from 
garnishment  the  first  $49  or  75  percent  of 
an  employee's  weekly  take-home  pay.  which- 
ever is  greater.  This  would  take  effect  July 
1.   1970;    the  rest  of  the  bill,  July  1.  1969. 

Credit  Advertising.  PublLshed  or  broadcast 
advertising  which  includes  any  figures  must 
give  total  credit  costs  and  period  of  repay- 
ment. The  bill  would  bar  offerings  of  "$1 
down  and  $1  a  week",  but  vague  language 
such  as  "easy  credit"  need  not  be  spelled  out. 
The  Senate  had  not  considered  this,  but  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision. 

Revolving  Credit  The  liill  requires  depart- 
ment stores  charging  Interest  on  unpaid 
charge  accounts  to  state  interest  charges  at 
both  monthly  and  annual  rates  They  may 
also  state  the  'effective  rate"  charged  if  they 
can  show  that  because  of  grace  periods  al- 
lowed or  repayment  in  less  than  a  year  the 
average  customer  pays  less  than  the  "nomi- 
nal annual  rate" 

$10  Exemption.  The  House  had  eliminated 
a  Senate  provision  exempting  from  disclo- 
sure charges  on  installment  buying  (not  re- 
volving credit)  wliere  finance  costs  were  $10 
or  less.  This  was  modified  to  permit  exempt- 
ing costs  up  to  $7.50  In  some  cases. 

Loan  Sharks,  The  conferees  rewrote  a 
House  provision  to  come  up  with  a  strong- 
er Federal  law  to  crack  down  on  loan  sharks 
The  final  version  defined  loan  sharks  as_- 
lenders  charging  more  than  45  per  cent  an- 
nual interest  or  using  threat  of  violence 
or  other  illegal  means  to  collect  For  the  first 
time.  Federal  law  enforcement  ofTicials  could 
Investigate  and  police  loan  sharks. 

Second  Mortgages  The  bill  would  still  re- 
quire lenders  to  inform  homeowners  that  pa- 
pers they  were  given  to  sign  were  second 
mortgages.  But  instead  of  requiring  notice 
three  days  in  advance,  the  bill  would  give 
the  homeowner  three  days  after  signing  to 
withdraw 

Mortgages  Dropped  was  a  requirement 
that  first  mortsages  state  the  total,  inter- 
est charges  during  the  life  of  the  mortgage 
Advisory  Commission  The  conferees  added 
a  provision  creating  a  national  advisory  com- 
mission to  make  a  two-year  study  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit  costs. 

Other  Credit  The  bill  also  requires  full 
disclosure  of  actual  credit  costs  for  all  other 
purchases  or  loans — such  as  bank  loans  and 
auto  purchases  in  addition  to  revolving 
credit  purchases— but  these  provisions  were 
not  m  dispute  at  the  conference. 


CONGRESSMAN  SAMUEL  S.  STRAT- 
TON  REPORTS  TO  THE  35TH  DIS- 
TRICT ON  THE  RECORD  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  90TH  CON- 
GRESS 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  t«  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON   Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 

this  time,  belated  as  the  occasion  is.  to 
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g:ve  the  people  of  the  35th  District  of 
New  York  a  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  of  this  90th 
Congress.  Each  year  I  have  made  such 
a  report  immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  session.  But  when  the  session  ended 
last  December  I  was  in  Asia  on  an  In- 
spection trip  as  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Posture  Subcommittee  and 
thus  was  unable  to  prepare  and  circulate 
my  report  at  the  usual  time.  Since  then 
the  demands  of  the  present  session  have 
further  delayed  this  document. 

MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

The  first  session  was  not  the  most  pro- 
ductive one  I  have  seen,  but  it  did  gener- 
ate a  number  of  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. For  example: 

A  measure  boosting  social  security 
benefits  by  12 '2  percent,  and  Increasing 
the  amount  recipients  may  earn  on  the 
outside  without  losing  their  benefits, 
Is  something  I  have  long  urged. 

Included  in  this  new  law  were  some 
very  ^trjct  limits  placed  on  the  costs  of 
State-supported  medicaid  plans,  such  as 
the  one  now  operating  in  New  York.  This 
represented  victory  in  my  long  fight  to 
cut  the  heavy  costs  of  medicaid,  and  In 
the  long  nm  will  save  the  American  tax- 
payers as  much  as  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

Pay  of  postal  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees was  raised  in  two  stages,  bringing 
their  earnings  more  into  line  with  com- 
parable private  jobs.  The  same  bill  also 
rai.-ed  rates  for  all  three  classes  of  mail. 

We  extended  the  draft  for  another  4 
years.  College  deferments  were  retained 
but  deferments  for  graduate  students 
w  ere  ended. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  denied  a 
Hause  seat  early  in  the  session,  in  part 
because  he  had  defied  the  New  York 
courts  anc  could  not  enter  his  own  dis- 
trict without  being  arrested. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Powell  and  Dodd 
cases  the  House  created  a  special  com- 
mittee to  establish  ethical  standards  of 
congressional  conduct. 

Additional  funds  were  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  Vietnam  and  furnish 
economic  help  to  the  civilian  government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Faced  with  an  increasingly  large 
budget  deficit.  Congress  insisted  on  sharp 
spending  cuts,  and  ended  the  year  by 
reducing  the  Presidents  budget  more 
than  $6  billion. 

A  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  punish  those  inciting  to  riots 
and  other  violence. 

Another  measure  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  help  local  police  departments 
deal  more  effectively  with  crime  and 
rioting. 

A  bill  was  also  sent  to  the  Senate  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  deface  or  burn  the 
American  flag. 

A  move  was  begun  to  transform  the  old 
Union  Station  in  Washington  Into  a 
National  Visitors  Center.  If  successful 
this  should  put  an  end  to  the  drive  to 
spend  S34  miHion  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  something,  as  you 
know,  I  have  long  opposed. 

A  new.  tougher  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion law  was  enacted. 

A  bill  to  give  the  Nation's  reserve 
forces  more  permanent  status  was  also 
passed. 

The   government   of    the   District    of 


Columbia   was   reorganized    to   make   it 
more  representative  and  etfective. 

Legislation  was  pa.ssed  to  provide  S40 
million  for  the  rat  control.  I  .supported 
the  bill.  An  earlier  measure,  liowever. 
which  would  have  created  a  new  Govern- 
ment bureau  for  this  purpose,  was  de- 
feated since  it  would  have  meant  an  im- 
warranted  expansion  of  the  bureaucracy. 

STRATTON   LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

I  regard  enactment  of  the  amendments 
putting  strict  cost  limits  on  the  medicaid 
program  as  my  major  legislative  accom- 
plishment. I  introduced  such  legislation 
nearly  2  years  ago  and  pushed  hard  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  Its 
adoption. 

Of  course  the  major  share  of  my  time 
and  attention  was  devoted  to  the  work  of 
my  own  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare, which  I  chair,  continued  its  inquii-y 
into  the  adequacy  of  our  defenses  against 
the  growing  Soviet  submarine  threat.  In 
addition  I  made  two  trips  to  Vietnam 
and  other  parts  of  Asia  as  a  member  of 
two  other  subcommittees,  subsequently 
reported  on  my  conclusions  from  these 
visits,  and  spoke  dozens  of  times  before 
all  kinds  of  groups  and  organizations 
about  Vietnam,  Illustrating  these  talks 
with  colored  slides  I  took  with  my  own 
camera. 

I  have  also  been  active  in  other  legis- 
lative areas,  helping  to  move  various 
matters  through  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative channels. 

For  example,  my  10-year  fight  to  put 
several  of  our  major  holidays  on  Mon- 
days moved  much  closer  to  victory  as 
foi-mal  hearings  were  held  in  botla  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  My  legislation 
was  later  reported  by  the  Rogers  sub- 
committee to  the  full  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  further  action  is  ex- 
pected. 

Congress  still  refuses  to  approve  the 
costly  S34  million  proposal  to  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  so  we  are  win- 
ning that  fight. 

I  also  won  my  fight  to  prevent  the  De- 
fense Department  from  moving  the  east 
coast  branch  of  our  Defense  Language 
Institute  to  western  Texas.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  caved  in  completely  on  that  one. 

My  bill  to  stop  foreign  dairy  imports 
was  not  enacted,  but  the  President  did 
impose  similar  restrictions  by  Executive 
order.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
also  approved  increases  in  the  price  paid 
to  dairy  fanners  for  fluid  milk. 

The  drive  I  began  2  years  ago  to  force 
General  De  Gaulle  to  pay  up  his  World 
War  I  debts  by  boycotting  French  wines 
and  substituting  New  York  Finger  Lakes 
wines  has  continued  to  pick  up  support 
in  Congress  and  across  the  country. 

Congress  refused  to  appropriate  fur- 
ther funds  to  carry  out  the  controversial 
highway  beautification  program.  I  had 
opposed  the  original  legislation  because 
of  the  damage  it  could  do  to  upstate  New 
York's  tourist  industry,  and  had  sought 
to  amend  the  basic  law. 

At  my  insistence  funds  were  included 
In  the  militai-y  construction  program  to 
rehabilitate  Anny  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  training  facilities  at  Camp  Drimi, 
an  installation  long  neglected  for  south- 
ern training  sites. 

Late  last  year  I  piotested  an  Aimy  re- 


quirement tl^at  personnel  .serving  in 
Korea  make  "voluntary"  contributions 
out  of  ttieir  own  iXKkets  to  hire  Korean 
civilians  to  perform  KP  duties.  In  re- 
spon.<;e  to  my  demand  the  Defense  De- 
partment, early  this  year,  annoimced 
plans  to  begin  a  phaseout  of  all  KP 
operations  and  hire  civilians  on  a  regular 
basis,  as  I  had  originally  recommended. 

I  have  continued  to  pusli  for  iinproved 
airline  sen-ice  and  .safety.  Two  years  ago 
I  called  attention  to  the  practice  on  some 
airlines  of  refusing  to  serve  meals  to 
military  standbys.  As  a  result  of  that 
protest  airlines  now  sen'e  meals  reg- 
ularly to  all  militai-j'  standbys. 

Last  summer  I  called  attention  to  the 
hazards  disclosed  by  the  midair  collision 
in  North  Carolina  that  claimed  the  lives 
of  a  new  Secretary  of  Navy-designate,  his 
w'ife.  and  young  son.  As  a  result  of  public 
interest  stimulated  by  these  comments 
Congress  appropriated  special  funds  to 
improve  safety  procedures  at  several  air- 
ports including  those  not  adequately 
equipped  to  handle  modern  jet  airliners. 

In  February  1967  I  was  named  chair- 
man of  a  Special  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestitrate  the  Tragic  Fire  at  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base  ui  Texas,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  two  yoimg  airmen,  one  from  Au- 
burn, in  an  experimental  oxygen  atmos- 
phere test  chamber.  Tlie  circiunstanccs 
of  this  fire  were  veiT  similar  to  the 
Apollo  fire  which  claimed  the  lives  of 
three  astronauts  only  2  weeks  earlier. 
Oiu-  subcommittee's  findings  were  made 
ptiblic  and  led  to  important  .safety 
changes  in  both  military  experiments 
and  space  activities  designed  to  prevent 
similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 

LOCAL    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Dm-ing  the  year  actions  by  Congress  or 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  resulted  in  benefits  to  com- 
mimities,  t^roups,  industries,  and  indi- 
viduals in  our  congressional  district.  Let 
me  mention  some  of  the  highlights. 

In  response  to  pleas  by  myself  and 
others,  the  Department  of  Agrictilture 
put  grape  juice  on  the  school  Itmch  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time,  thus  helping 
grape  growers  and  grape-juice  proces- 
sors in  Yates,  Ontario,  and  Seneca  Coun- 
ties. 

Several  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  myself  included,  met  with  the 
President  in  November  and  persuaded 
him  to  continue  special  tariff  relief  to 
the  Wilton  and  velvet  carpet  industry, 
located  in  Amsterdam  and  Aubuin,  for  at 
least  another  2  years. 

Early  in  the  session  I  took  the  lead  in 
formina;  a  new  informal  northeast  daii"y 
bloc  of  Congressmen  to  see  that  the  in- 
terests of  dairy  farmers  in  our  North- 
eastern States  were  fully  protected  by 
mobilizing  the  support  of  Concrressmen 
from  the  whole  area,  without  regard  for 
party,  behind  measures  of  benefit  to 
dairy  farmers.  Our  interest  was  one  fac- 
tor in  persuading  the  Department  to 
grant  several  price  increases  to  dairy- 
men in  our  area. 

Programs  were  approved  and  funds 
released  for  urban  renewal  projects  in 
Norwich.  Amsterdam.  Aubta^n,  Penn 
Yan,  and  Oneonta. 

Funds  were  provided  to  complete  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  the 
Cortland  County  Airport.  Federal  fimds 


were  also  appropriated  to  continue  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  at  the  Fed- 
eral fish  hatchery  and  laboratory  in 
Cortland. 

As  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  two 
items  are  worth  special  mention.  One 
was  Federal  approval  of  a  new  compre- 
hensive hlRh  .school  and  community  liv- 
ing and  learning  center  for  Amsterdam. 
Additional  loan  funds  were  also  made 
available  to  Ei.senhower  College  in  Sene- 
ca Palls,  who.se  first  class  will  enter  in 
September.  Incidentally,  I  introduced 
legislation  last  summer,  scheduled  short- 
ly for  formal  hearings,  to  grant  S5  mil- 
lion to  Eisenhower  College  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  fonner  President. 

Federal  help  for  water  and  sewer 
projects  still  led  in  terms  of  local  interest. 
During  the  .se.s-sion  aid  for  plaiming  or 
building  projects  was  approved  for  the 
following  communities:  water  projects 
in  Auburn.  Oxford,  and  the  Town  of 
Seneca:  .sewer  projects  in  Victor,  Bain- 
bridge.  Greene.  Weedsport.  Port  Byron, 
Cooperstown.  Moravia,  and  Dundee. 

The  new  Oneonta  post  office  was  for- 
mally dedicated.  Earlier  plans  for  a  new- 
post  office  m  Sherburne  were  withdraw^n 
at  the  request  of  the  successful  bidder, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  build  on  a  site 
more  acceptable  to  the  community. 

Low-rent  housing  was  approved  for 
Geneva. 

On-the-job  training  programs  were 
funded  for  Am.sterdam  and  .\uburn.  Un- 
der the  economic  opportunity  program  a 
sheltered  workshop  program  uot  .supiwrt 
in  Cortland  County,  and  an  ambitious 
on-the-job  training  program  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Fulmont  Development 
Corp.  in  Fonda. 

GENERAL    COMMENTS 

Because  the  last  session  ran  almost 
until  Christmas  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  hold  my  usual  open-air  office  hours 
at  area  post  offices.  I  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  an  earlier  adjournment  this 
year,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  carrj'  out 
these  office  hours  in  warmer  and  more 
agreeable  weather. 

Until  our  subcommittee  trip  to  Viet- 
nam last  November  my  attendance 
record  for  the  session  stood  at  better 
than  90  i:)ercent.  But  because  of  rollcall 
votes  I  missed  durmg  the  trip — mostly  on 
issues  the  House  had  already  voted  on — 
my  percentage  slipped  to  just  below  80 
percent. 

I  continued  to  maintain  my  record  for 
voting  independence  during  the  session. 
My  tabulated  score  was  the  highest  of 
any  New  York  member  of  my  party.  I  was 
also  listed  as  the  most  conservative  mem- 
ber of  my  party  from  our  State. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  was  honored  last 
surmner  by  bein.^  named  an  honovan* 
citizen  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  in  October 
was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  Hartwick  College. 

During  the  session  we  issued  our  news- 
letter regularly,  as  well  as  a  weekly  re- 
port for  weekly  newspapers,  a  weekly 
radio  report,  periodic  television  reports, 
and  an  annual  questionnaire  which 
evoked  a  very  substantial  response,  for 
which  I  am  most  grateful.  We  also  main- 
tained our  summer  intern  program  in 
my  Washington  office,  giving  several  col- 
lege students  from  the  district  an  oppor- 


tunity to  leam  more  about  the  operations 
of  Congress. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again  how- 
much  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  continu- 
ing to  serve  as  your  Congre.ssman  here 
in  Washington.  Please  call  on  me  when- 
ever I  can  be  helpful,  either  in  my  Wash- 
ington office.  202  225-5076:  my  Am.ster- 
dam office.  518  843-3400:  or  my  Auburn 
office.  315  252-857.') 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  STRATTON,  for  May  20-May  27,  on 
account  of  official  committee  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain  ) .  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude cxti-aneous  matter. 

Mr.  PUCIN.SKI.  for  30  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WiuTENER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TiERNANi.  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNANi.  for  10  minutes, 
today:  to  re\-ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes, 
today:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  BlESTER. 
Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  WYI.IE. 

iThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tiernan  i  and  to  re\-lse  and 
extend  their  remarks:  > 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  in.stancos. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  in.stancc.s. 

Mr.  Thompson  ot-Wew  Jersey  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Harrison  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Karth  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  I.  W.  Abel. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  ot  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  in  five  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wylie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  I 

Mr.  Fulton  ol  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now-  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
( at  3  o'clock  and  34  minutes,  p.m.  > ,  under 
its  prerious  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  Mav  20.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

No.  1849.  A  letter  Irom  tlie  Acting  -Secre- 
tarv  Of  Health.  Education.  ;mcl  Welfare, 
transmitting  .1  report  ol  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  .supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1968,  ptirsuant  '.o 
Subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
feitse  Act  of  1050.  .-is  amended,  and  Executive 
Order  No.  10958  of  August  14,  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

No.  1850.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  C.-irimittce  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  wer"  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mr  DTTL-SKI:  Commit, tee  on  Poet  Office 
and    Civi:    Service     Report    entitled    "Poatal 

S"3-,ems  of  ".he  United  S'-a'^s  Armed  PVDrces — 
Vietnam  and  the  Par  East'  i  Rept  No.  1391). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H.juse  on  the  Sti-.e  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DUI.SKI  Committee  on  Poet  OfHce  and 
Civil  Serv;,:e  Rep<-irt  jn  manpower  manage- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government  i  Rept.  No. 
13921.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  oi  the  Union. 

Mr  NIX:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  H  R.  15395  A  bill  to  provide 
salary  step  advancements  and  adjustments 
for  employees  moving  to  and  from  different 
pay  systems,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  ;  Rept.  No.  1393).  Referred  to  the 
C-ommlttee  of  ihe  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  McMillan  committee  of  Conference. 
H  R.  15131  An  act  to  .imend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  a.nd  Firemen's  Salary  -Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
pu.-po6es  Rept  No.  1394).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs  HA.N'SEN  of  W.\shington;  Committee 
on  Appropriations  H  R.  17354.  A  bill  making 
approprlatl3ns  for  the  Departjuent  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J'xne  30.  :9«9,  and  f  .)r  other  pur- 
poses' with  rut  a.mendment  Rerit.  No.  1395). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hciise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  -\XD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   MILLS   i  f or  himself,  and  Mr. 

Byrves  of  Wisconsin )  ■ 

H  R  17324  .A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
ihe  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  to  the  Com- 
m.itte<  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  17325.  -\  OLll  to  a:nend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising m  a  convention  progr;am  of  a  national 
p<olitical  tonvention:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  .and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHA.MBERL.AIN 

H-R.  17326.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  N.itional  Wlldiife  Reiuges  in  Michi- 
gan as  wilderness,  to  the  Conimittee  on  In- 
ter.or  and  Insular  .Allairs 
By  Mr    HATHAWAY 

H  R  17327  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1J54  regarding  credits  and 
payments  m  the  case  of  :er*,iitt  'Oses  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  17:328  .A  0..1  to  amend  section  4481  of 
■the  Incemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  the  tnjclc  use  tax  where  the 
ta-xpayer,  during  the  ta.x.ible  per.od.  disposes 
of  a  truck  and  acquires  another  truck;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  .Means. 
By  Mr    KYROfi: 

HR.  17329,  .A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  m  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oifice  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr  PRICE  of  IlUnois: 

H  R.  17330.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  17331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive Income  maintenance  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HR  17333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  In  the  case  of  certain  uses  of  gaso- 
Une  and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  , 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 

HR.  17333.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

the   Committee  on  Government  Operations 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HR.  17334.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HUTCHINSON: 
HR.  17335.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and 
Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Michigan  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HR.  17336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  tiie 

Uiilted  States  Code  to  exempt  reservists  who 

are  local  law  enforcement  officers  from  active 

duty;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MTT.T.ER  of  Ohio : 
HR.  17337.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  manpower  policy,  to  improve  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  to  authorize  a  community  service  em- 
ployment program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 

By  .Mr.  NELSEN : 
H.R.  17338.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  honey  producers  for  losses  .sustained 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  Government- 
approved  insecticides  on  adjoining  crop- 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN    for  himself.  Mr, 

TiEIlNAN.     -Mr,      .A.VNUNZIO,      Mr.     ElL- 
BESO,    Mr.    DONOHt'E.     Mr,    GONZ/lLEZ. 

Mr.  WTr»q.   Mr.   Clakk.   Mr.   Pepper. 
Mr.     Rosenthal.     .Mr.     Kyros.     Mr. 
PRrEBEi.,  Mr    RiEGLE.  .Mr.  Carter.  .Mr. 
Matsxtnaga,  Mr    Dingell,  Mr    Byrne 
of     Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Dow,     Mr 
HoRTON,  Mr   Hathaway,  Mr   W.U.KER. 
Mr.  QtnixEN.  Mr.   Ebw.vrds   of  Cali- 
fornia,    Mr.     Nedzi,     and     Mr.     St. 
Onge)  : 
HR.  17339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   provide   that   no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  en- 
titled  U  she  has   120   quarters   of   coverage: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (  for  himself,  -Mr. 
Charles    H.    'Wilson,    .Mr.    Da-nttels, 
Mr,  Rruss,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr    Helstoski, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr,  Dent, 
Mr.  Add.abbo.  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr    Blncham, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    W.LShmgton.    Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  HowAED,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  F^iGHAN,  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.    Brown   of   California,    Mr.    Po- 
lanco-Abreu,  Mr.  Haupern,  Mr    .An- 
derson  of   nUnols,    Mr    Udall.    and 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts)  : 
HR.  17340.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to   provide   that   no   re- 
duction shall  be  made  In  old-age  insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  en- 
titled if  she  has   120  quarters   of   coverage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


By  Mr  SISK : 
H.R-  17341  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Lssu- 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
100th  anniversary  of  professional  baseball; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr     BARRETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
.N'lx,  Mr    Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
EiLBERG.  and  Mr,  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 
H  R   17342    .A  bill  to  authorlz.e  the  .Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  construct  the 
foundation  and  substructure  of  a  U  S    court 
house  and  Federal  building  at  a  certain  site 
In   Philadelphia,   Pa,,    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
H  J  Res  1275  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to   the   Committee  on   the  Judlciairv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .-\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    ADDABBO: 

H  R    17343    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Antonio 
Glalmo;   to  the  C-ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   BLATNIK: 
H  R,  17344   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nedeljko 
Koninic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BURTON  of  California: 
H  R    17345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cather- 
ine Maria  Szonyl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARBTY; 
H.R.  17346.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 
Messina,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CHAMBERLAIN: 
HR,   17347    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J,  Bur- 
dette  Shaft;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
H  R,   17348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aneelo 
C-onteduca  .and  .his  wife  Marianna  Conteduca: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon 
Paca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  ?ir.  MINISH: 
HR.  17350.  A  bill  for  liie  reUef  of  Filiberto 
Piclucco;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  .3T   ONGB: 
HR   17351,  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt   Theo- 
dore   J.    Violissi;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  I(4r   ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R   17352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlncenty 
Blonlarz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R     17353.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Elon 
Ting;   to  the  C->mnruttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  mle  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows; 

317.  Mr,  HOSMER  presented  a  petition  of 
certain  residents  of  the  32d  Congressional 
District  of  California,  who  request  enactment 
by  Congress  of  le0slatlon  to  have  this  ad- 
ministration stop,  promptly  and  completely, 
giving  aid  in  any  form,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  our  Communist  enemies,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


I      SESXTE— Thursday,  May  16,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


Rev.  Dean  W.  Miller,  mini.stcr.  Palm 
Desert  Community  Presbj-terlan  Church, 
Palm  Desert.  Calif.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 


O  Lord  our  God.  who  I'ulest  the  world 
from  end  to  end,  and  whose  will  is  the 
Kood  of  all  Thy  sons  and  daughters  under 
the  sun,  look  in  mercy  upon  us  as  we 


raise  our  prayers  to  Tliee  for  this  good 
land  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 

We  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Our  intercessions  rise  for  the  Paris  con- 
ference seeking  disarmament  and  ijeace, 
for  oui-  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  who  influ- 
ence our  Nation's  policies.  May  they  have 
an  overarching  sense  of  Thy  providence, 
and  the  wisdom  to  know  that  where  there 
is  no  spiritual  vision  the  people  perish. 

O  God,  what  we  a.sk  for  ourselves  we 
ask  for  all  nations  of  the  world.  Forbid 
that  we  should  think  our  country  to  be 
Thy  favorite,  or  ourselves  alone  to  be  the 
object  of  Tliy  concern.  We  pray  that 
every  nation  may  seek  the  way  tliat  leads 
to  peace;  that  human  rights  and  freedom 
may  everywhere  be  respected;  and  that 
the  world's  resources  may  be  ungrudg- 
ingly shared.  Hasten  the  day  of  abiding 
peace  and  justice  for  all.  Make  each  one 
of  us  to  be  an  instrument  of  Thy  peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


bodies  which  upon  sale  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shall  bear  taxable 
interest,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  does  not  relate  sub- 
stantively in  any  way  to  any  agricultural 
law  but  rather  to  a  matter  of  taxation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con.scnt 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  i^roceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  15.  1968,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  cither  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf'.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.   TALI^IADGE.    Mr.    President.    S. 

3165,  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 

Home   Administration   Act   of    1961.   as 

amended,  to  pro'vide  for  loans  to  public 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  authorized  to  meet  duiing 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today, 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  have  no  intention  to  object — if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  believe 
we  are  about  to  embark  on  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  a  matter  which 
has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  of 
great  concern  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  understand,  we  entered  into  a 
consent  agreement  last  evening  about 
setting  a  definite  time  to  vote  this  morn- 
ing, at  9:30.  Tliis  was  done,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  so  that  they  would 
have  an  understanding  as  to  when  we 
would  vote  and  in  order  to  give  them  a 
precise  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  other  Senators  had  not  used 
all  their  time,  and  there  might  be  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  time.  We  arc  all 
interested  in  a  speedy  and  expeditious 
vote  on  this  matter,  but  we  are  all  in- 
terested, as  well,  in  having  at  least  some 
attention  given  to  this  matter  by  our  col- 
leagues. I  would  certainly  hope  that  we 
would  not  delay  the  proceedings,  but  that 
we  might  ask  for  a  live  quorum. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  we  arc  going  to  vote 
at  9:30,  and  if  we  do  not  have  a  major- 
ity present  at  9:30,  the  vote  will  not 
count,  anyway.  I  believe  we  could  expect 
to  get  a  live  quorum  quickly,  and  we 
could  proceed  from  that  point,  with  the 
time  running. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
j-icld. 

Mr.  DODD.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  mean  that  until  wc  get  a 
live  quorum,  the  vote  will  not  take  place? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
soon  r,^  we  have  a  live  quorum,  the  20 
minutes  will  begin  to  run. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  In  fact.  I  would  encourage  it.  But 
it  strikes  me  as  a  little  inconsistent.  Tliree 


minutes  ago,  three  subcommittees  were 
granted  permi.ssion  to  meet,  and  now  we 
ask  for  a  live  quorum.  Wo  should  get  to- 
gethe''  on  tliis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  last  request  for  a  subcommittee 
to  meet  luis  not  been  granted.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachURC»tts.  I 
should  like  to  have  .some  indication,  first, 
Irom  the  acting  majority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  because  it  does  not 
sc^m  to  me  to  make  sense  lor  us  to  \'ote 
at  9:30  and  to  grant  such  i>enni.s.sion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator says  that  it  does  not  make  sense  lo 
start  voting  at  9:30.  This  rcquest  was 
cleared  with  his  office  last  evening,  that 
we  vote  at  9:30. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachu.setts.  I 
can  understand  that.  It  was  cleared  be- 
cause, as  I  understood  from  the  leader- 
ship, we  are  all  tn>ing  to  be  rea.sonable 
A  great  deal  of  time  rc-mained.  and  we 
are  trjing  to  exjiedite  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  always  willing  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  am  I 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetLs.  And 
I  also  cxpc-ct,  as  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  the  con.sideration 
from  the  leaderslup  to  which  I  lx'lie\e 
any  Member  of  this  body  it  entitled. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  had  consideration  from  the  lead- 
ership. Tlie  axjting  majority  leader  yes- 
terday sent  word  to  the  Senator's  office 
that  we  wanted  to  vote  at  9:30  today, 
if  it  was  agreeable  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts;  and  I  received  word  in 
reply  that  it  was  agreeable. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
liad  wanted  to  institute  a  request  for  a 
live  quorum  this  morning  before  having 
that  vote,  he  could  have  made  that  re- 
quest. He  did  not  make  the  lequest.  .so 
I  a.sked  unanimous  con.sent  yesterday 
that  the  vote  occur  at  9:30.  which  would 
give  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
his  20  minutes,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  him  and  the  Senator  who  op- 
posed liis  amendment. 

Word  was  sent  to  all  Senators  to  be 
on  hand  to  vote  at  9:30  a.m.  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  .send  word  to  all  Sena- 
tors to  be  on  hand  and  vote  at  9:30  a.m., 
we  should  keep  our  word. 

I  want  to  accommodate  the  Senator, 
work  with  him,  and  show  him  considera- 
tion, and  I  have  done  so.  I  did  that  yes- 
terday wlien  I  asked,  through  an  aide, 
if  he  was  willing  to  vote  at  9:30.  It  seeni.s 
to  me  if  he  wanted  a  live  quorum,  that 
was  the  time  to  indicate  his  desire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Ev- 
erything that  the  Senator  stated  about 
inquiring  of  an  aide  is  correct.  I  think 
all  of  us  realize  that  in  tlie  lircss  of  bus-  ■ 
iness  these  things  take  place.  Out  of  a 
matter  of  accommodation  I  felt  at  that 
time,  as  it  was  presented  to  my  office, 
since  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unfinished 
time,  and  to  make  it  more  convenient 
for  Members  of  this  body  becau.se  they 
would  not  otherwise  know  whether  th'^ 
time  was  going  to  be  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
lo  set  a  precise  time. 

My  only  request  this  morning  is  that 
prior  to  9:30  ve  have  a  live  quorum  so 
that  we  could  at  \<^ast  notify  Senators 
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without  delaying  the  Senate  As  the 
Senator  stated,  Senators  are  on  notlcfe, 
and  we  arp  not  interested  in  delay. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  time  is  under  control.  TRere  is  only 
20  minutes  remaining.  If  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  desires  a  quorum 
before  the  vote,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  he  is  entitled,  after  the  close  of 
debate,  to  call  for  a  quorum,  even  though 
the  hour  of  9:30  arrives.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  there  is  always  an  inflex- 
ible rule  that  a  Senator  can  call  for  a 
quorum  before  a  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
pnor  to  that  time,  as  I  understand,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  calling  of  the  quo- 
rum is  to  have  the  presence  of  at  least 
some  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  now  running. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  determine  if  there  will  be 
a::y  kin^i  pf  objection.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  having  other  committees  meet- 
ing' during  the  morning. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  Chair  put  the 
question  on  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Viru:inia  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate? 

The  rhair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  had  other  requests. 

The  ACT:n^G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  other  requests  had  been  agreed 
to, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Both  of 
them" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ye.s 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stood the  Chair  to  put  only  one  request. 
I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  put  each  request  in 
order,  and  it  was  the  last  request  with 
respect  to  which  a  reservation  was  made 
by   the   Senator   from   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  already 
indicated  I  tried  to  do  that  yesterday, 
and  I  thought  we  had  an  agreement.  I 
am  willing  to  suggest  a  request  which  I 
understand  will  meet  with  his  approval. 
I  have  tried  to  do  everything  I  could  at 
all  times  to  accommodate  all  Senators, 
and  I  want  to  do  that  now.  However.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it.  too.  I  thinli  if  we  agree  to  some- 
thing to  take  place  on  the  following  day, 
we  shoiild  understand  what  we  are  doing 
and  stick  to  that  agreement  so  that 
other  Senators  are  not  inconvenienced. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  live  quorum  occur  now,  that 
when  a  quorum  is  established  the  20 
minutes  which  has  been  earlier  agreed  to 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
.  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  start  runniiig,  and  that 


at  the  close  of  that  20  minutes  a  vote 
occiu-  on  the  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  followiiig  Senators  an- 
sweicd  to  their  names : 

I  No.  133  Leg.  I 

Bayh 

Bosks 

Byrd,  W  Vii 

Church 

Cooper 

Dirk.sen 

Dodd 


Russell  Stennls  Williams.  Del. 

Scott  Symington  Yurborough 

Smiitliers  Thurmond  Young.  N.  Dak 

Smith  Tower  Young,  Ohio 

Sparkman  Tydlngs 

Spong  Williams.  N  J. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  i.s  present  , 


Ellender 
Hansen 
Hlckenlooper 
Hruska 


Mclntyre 
Mei-calf 
Miller 
Nelson 


Kennedy.  Mass,  Talmadt^e 

Lausche 

Mansfield 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Mossl  is  attending  the  Fourth  Anglo- 
American  Parliamentary  Conference  on 
Africa  that  is  being  held  in  Malta. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  '  Mr.  Inouye  I  is  absent  on  oCBcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  H.arrisI. 
the  Senator  from  Indian^  I  Mr.  Hartke  1 , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
!  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson  ! .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  i.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roneyI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MoNTOYAl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse)  aie  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case  I  is  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending the  Fourth  Anglo-American 
Parliamentai-y  Conference  on  Africa  at 
Malta. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Long.  La. 

Baker 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Fong 

McGee 

Bennett 

Gore 

McGovern 

Bible 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Brewster 

Gruening 

Mur.dt 

Brooke 

Hart 

Murphy 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Cannon 

HUI 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Pell 

Clark 

Jackson 

Percy 

Cotton 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Randolph 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlbicoff 

OAINIRUS   CRIME   CONTROL   AND 

SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  inuposes. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
President.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Domestic  tranquillity,  peace  on  our 
streets,  an  end  to  riots  and  crime  and 
violence;  these  are  today  the  foremost 
hopes  of  eveiT  American  citizen,  and 
ever>'  American  official.  We  want  law. 
And  we  want  order.  And  we  want  se- 
curity at  home,  at  work,  and  at  leisure. 
In  the  long  term  we  can  achieve  this 
security  only  by  setting  to  the  roots  of 
crime  and  violence,  by  eradicating  the 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  disease,  and 
deprivation,  and  discrimination  that  now 
leave  .some  Americans  without  a  .stake  in 
the  Nations  progress  and  stability.  That 
effort  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  aie 
to  survive  as  a  culture,  but  it  will  take 
many  years  and  many  billions  of  dollars. 
Yet  there  are  also  immediate  measures 
which  can  be  taken  as  well  to  help  pro- 
vide short-term  relief  from  tension,  fear, 
and  danger. 

One  of  these  measures  is  now  before 
us.  It  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Riot  Commission  and  the  National  Crime 
Commission,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  nnd  Delinquency  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  his  prede- 
cessors and  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  Gov- 
ernors, mayors.  State  attorneys  general, 
police  chiefs,  district  attorneys,  and  other 
officials  from  all  over  the  Nation,  And 
most  of  all  it  has  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  support  it  because  they  want 
deadly  firearms  of  all  kinds  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals,  addicts,  mental 
incompetents,  tiinllseekmg  juveniles,  and 
others  who  should  not  have  them. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
tried  to  me«t  this  need  through  their  own 
laws  and  ordinances,  but  they  cannot  do 
the  job  alone.  They  need  Federal  help 
to  prevent  their  citizens  from  evading 
their  laws  by  traveling  to  neighboring 
States  to  purchase  guns  or  by  making 
mail-order  purchases  from  distant  sup- 
pliers. Amendment  No.  786.  when  added 
to  the  present  title  IV  can  provide  them 
with  this  help.  Title  IV  r.ow  requires 
that  over-the-counter  purchases  of  hand- 
guns be  made  in  the  State  of  the  pur- 
chaser's residence.  It  requires  that  mail- 
order purchases  of  handpuns  be  made 
through  local  dealers.  Amendment  No. 
786.  on  which  we  will  vote  this  morning. 
merely  insures  that  mail  orders  of  long 
guns.  too.  will  be  placed  through  local 
gun  dealers,  so  that  these  licensed  deal- 
ers  can   assure   compliance   with   local. 


State,  and  Federal  law  in  the  purchaser's 
place  of  residence.  It  is  clear  that  such 
coverage  of  long  guns  must  be  provided 
if  we  are  not  to  leave  a  gaping  loophole 
i:i  our  efforts  to  assist  States  and  local- 
ities. Under  this  amendment,  as  a  con- 
cession to  traveling  himters  and  gun 
competitors,  rifles  and  shotguns  will  still 
be  permitted  to  be  piuchased  in  person 
over  the  counter  in  any  State  if  the  laws 
of  the  buyer's  State  and  seller's  StaU'  are 
complied  with.  As  a  further  concession  to 
those  who  have  complained  about  the 
breadth  and  language  of  the  preamble 
to  title  IV,  my  amendment  would  delete 
that  preamble. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  it  within  our 
power  to  make  this  Nation  a  little  safer 
today,  to  help  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  should  not  have  them.  The 
only  real  objection  to  this  amendment 
has  been  tliat  it  may  inconvenience  a 
few  ix'ople  in  remote  areas  wlien  they 
want  to  buy  guns.  In  fact,  as  drafted, 
neither  the  amendment  nor  title  IV 
would  be  likely  to  inconvenience  anyone 
at  all.  But  even  if  a  few  such  cases  could 
be  found,  I  think  that  handful  of  people 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  slifiht  extra 
effort  in  purchasing  their  firearms,  in 
order  that  200  million  Americans  can 
sleep  and  v.alk  and  work  and  play  with 
greater  peace  of  mind.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  and  the  results  of  the  way 
we  answer  today  will  be  measured  in 
lives  saved,  robberies  avoided,  injuries 
prevented  and  snijwrs  disaimed.  If  we 
are  really  serious  about  doing  something 
about  crime  and  riots  and  violence,  here 
is  our  chance. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
and  today  I  have  sat  and  listened,  with 
astonishment  and  sadness,  to  the  argu- 
ments by  the  opponents  of  gun  control 
legislation. 

I  have  been  distressed,  above  all.  by 
the  blind  and  unreasoning  opposition  to 
the  modest  controls  over  the  interstate 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  proposed  in 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

On  every  single  point,  the  arctunents 
advanced  by  those  who  oppose  any  con- 
trol over  the  interstate  sale  of  long  guns 
avoid  a  dii-ect  confrontation  with  the 
facts. 

Tlie  opponents  of  the  amendment  tell 
us  that  the  rifle  and  shotgim  are  sport- 
ing weapons  and  that  they  are  rarely 
used  in  the  commission  of  crimes.  But 
a  questionnaire  which  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  sent  out  to  var- 
ious police  departments  across  the  Na- 
tion developed  the  following  very  reveal- 
ing statistics  on  the  role  of  long  gtms  in 
illegal  activities  of  all  kinds  for  a  5-year 
period  for  the  40  cities  that  responded 
to  the  questiormaire :  805  rifles  and  shot- 
gims  were  confiscated   from   juveniles: 
1.210  rifles  and  shotguns  were  used  to 
commit   murder;    2.908    robberies   were 
IJerpetrated   with  long   giuis:    4.179   as- 
saults were  committed  with  long  guns; 
14.035  long  gtms  were  misused  in  other 
crimes;  23,130  rifles  and  shotgims  were 
confiscated  from  persons  involved  in  il- 
legal activities:  and  4,478  long  puns  were 
seized  on  illegal  weapons  charges.  This 
makes  a  total  of  50,745  cases  where  long- 


anns  were  used  in  cnines  of  violence  or 
other  illegal  activities. 

These  arc  facts  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

Tlie  opponents  of  this  amendment  pre- 
tend that  Ihcy  speak  for  the  American 
people,  or,  at  the  very  least,  that  they 
speak  for  a  majority  of  those  who  own 
guns. 

But  the  fact  is  that  73  percent  of  the 
American  people,  according  to  the  Gal- 
lup poll,  favor  registration  of  rifles  and 
shotguns,  a  measure  far  more  stringent 
than  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
And  in  a  recent  Harris  poll,  taken  only 
a  short  while  ago.  it  developed  that  G5 
percent  of  all  nun  owners  favor  the  reg- 
istration of  all  weapons. 

The  fact  is  further  that  gun  control 
legislation  has  had  the  editorial  backing 
of  papers  which  between  them  account 
for  93  percent  of  all  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  Senators  who  have  spoken 
against  the  amendment  assure  us  that 
it  is  their  desire  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  help  our  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities combat  crime. 

But  when  FBI  Director  .1.  Ed^car 
Hoover  points  to  the  hicrcasing  use  of 
long  guns  in  crimes  of  violence  across 
the  country'  and  appeals  for  controls  on 
long  puns  as  well  as  handguns,  they 
ignore  thi.'5  advice. 

And  when  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  repre- 
senting the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  tells  us  that  "the  long- 
arm  has  taken  its  place  in  20th-century 
crime  with  a  demolishing  force,"  and 
when  he  al.-^o  urges  controlling  legisla- 
tion, they  ignore  this  advice,  too. 

And  when  the  chiefs  of  ix)lice  of  our 
major  American  cities,  almost  to  a  man, 
echo  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Tamm,  and  urge  the 
enactment  of  strict  controls  over  the 
sale  of  all  firearms,  the  opponents  of 
long-gun  control  treat  their  opinions 
with  the  same  cavalier  disdain  they  dis- 
play for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm. 

After  all,  what  do  iwople  like  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm  and 
the  chiefs  of  police  of  our  major  citle.s 
know  about  the  problems  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement? 

The  gun  lobby  understands  the  prob- 
lem. The  National  RiHe  Association 
knows  what  to  do  about  crime.  And  the 
Senators  who  oppose  this  amendment 
apparently  believe  that  they  share  the 
omniscience  of  the  gun  lobby. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  such  nonsense. 

If  we  claim  to  represent  the  American 
people,  we  cannot  as  a  body  persistently 
vote  against  legislation  which  75  percent 
of  the  American  people  want. 

And  if  v/e  claim  to  be  truly  concerned 
about  our  growing  crime  rate  and  truly 
desirous  of  giving  our  law-enforcement 
authorities  the  legislative  assistance  they 
need  in  order  to  combat  crime,  then  we 
cannot  go  on  ignoring  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  and 
of  om-  law-enforcement  authorities  at 
every  level. 

We  cannot  isnore  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  all  murders  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  sun  crimes  involve  the  use  of 


rifles  and  shotguns  or  sawed-ofL  rifles 
and  sawcd-off  shotguns.  — -' 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
high-power  rifle  is  the  favorite  weapon 
of  the  assassin. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
rille  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  berserk 
killer. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
rifle  lias  been  the  main  weapon  of  the 
snipers  who  have  taken  so  murderous  a 
toll  in  our  big  city  riots. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  \otc  of  con- 
fidence in  our  Ir.w-enlorremeiit  author- 
ities. 

I  ask  for  legislation  which  will  rivV- 
them    the    assistance    they    themselves 
have  a.skcd  lor  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
I  ask  for  the  enactment  ot  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  basic  reason  for  much  of  our 
gun  control  activity  in  the  Senate  had  its 
Kcne.sis  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  in  1963.  A  long-barreled  pun 
was  used  in  that  case.  It  mystifies  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  why  we 
should  be  seeking  to  exempt,  in  this  legis- 
lation, the  long  pun.  No  one  who  has  a 
right  to  liave  a  long  barreled  gun — and 
that,  of  course,  includes  all  the  sportsmen 
of  this  country — will  be  impeded  in  any 
way.  Their  rights  will  not  be  impinged 
upon. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  pet 
at  the  criminal.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  stop  the  How  of  puns  to 
Iieople  who  acquire  them  for  imlawful 
reasons.  As  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts  has  pointed  out,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  prevents  a  good  man,  a  well- 
meaning  man,  a  properly  motivated  man, 
who  loves  to  u.se  a  gim  for  :.portsman- 
ship,  from  having  one. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senate  today  that  it 
would  be  incongruous,  it  would  be  Incon- 
.si-stent,  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  the  traffic  on 
the  pistol,  on  the  short  gim,  and  yet,  in 
.so  far  as  the  long  gun  is  concerned,  which 
has  caused  us  so  much  trouble  in  the  past, 
which  accoimted  for  the  assassination  of 
a  President  in  1963.  which  is  the  root  rea- 
son why  we  are  con.siderlng  much  of  this 
legislation  today,  to  say  that  it  should  be 
exempted  on  the  basis  of  the  frivolou.s 
argument  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
impede  the  constitutional  right  to  carry 
guns. 

That,  to  me.  does  not  make  sen.se  r:t 
all.  I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  proposing  his  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  >-ield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  upon 
which  we  will  shortly  vote  really  demon- 
strates the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  .springs 
from  the  curious  combination  of  trvine 
to  deal,  in  one  bill,  with  destructive 
weapons   and   sporting   arms.    Sporting 
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arms  are  under  the  purview  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1938,  There  are 
imp'.emenfng  regulations,  and  there 
have  been  for  a  long  time  They  have 
not  been  enforced,  Mr  President,  and 
that  is  admittedly  true  from  the  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  presented  by 
this  amendment  results  from  this  fact: 
the  real  sporting  weapon  is  the  long  gun. 
the  shotgun  and  the  rifle.  I  venture  to 
say  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  did  not  start  using  a  long  gun  in  his 
early  teens,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  be- 
fore tliat. 

The  question  is  asked,  "Why  should  we 
regulate  handguiis  more  strictly  than 
long  guns?"  For  the  simple  reason  that 
handguns  are  the  real  offender  in  the 
crime  picture  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  said  rhat  the  handgun  accounts 
for  70  to  75  percent  of  the  crimes 
involving  guns:  and  cities  which  have 
kept  track  of  it  in  sreater  detail  say  the 
P-^rcentatje  is  a.s  high  as  90  percent. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  handgun  than  with 
the  long  gun  St^me  say — and  repeat,  hop- 
me  that  repetition  will  make  the  idea 
a  fact — that  the  impact  on  the  legitimate 
user  will  be  small.  They  say  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  inconvenience. 

Mr  President,  that  is  not  so.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  iS.  917  >,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  title  IV  fastens 
upon  tile  dealer  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  that  bill,  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people — a  very  difiB- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  task.  The  propo- 
nents of  title  IV  say  it  is  a  task  too  great, 
too  burdensome,  too  costly,  and  in  fact 
impossible  for  police  departments;  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  seek  to  put  that 
burden  on  the  dealer. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  provi- 
sion on  the  dealer  who  sells  fireanns.  in- 
cluding, of  course,  long  gims'^ 

It  will  have  two  effects.  Many  of  the 
present  dealers  will  refuse  to  renew  their 
firearms  license.  Those  who  stay  in  the 
business  will  say.  "The  risk  is  too  big:  I 
am  going  to  play  this  carefully."  They 
wiU  be  overcautious,  because,  if  they 
.'ihould  indulge  in  a  course  of  conduct  of 
'Ahich  .some  Federal  prosecuting  attorney 
might  say.  "This  is  not  good  business 
judgment."  then  such  dealers  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution,  with  penalties  up 
to  $10,000  in  fines  and  5  years  in  the 
penitentiar>'. 

There  lies  the  burden  on  the  pur- 
chasers of  long  guns  under  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  Further,  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Dodd  bill  is  not  a 
measure  which  would  affect  only  inter- 
state sales.  It  would  also  ban  intrastate 
mail  sales,  so  that  someone  living  in 
Miles  City.  Mont.,  who  may  wish  to  send 
to  Helena.  Mont.,  for  a  gun.  cannot  get  it 
by  mail  He  cannot  order  it  directly;  he 
has  to  look  himself  up  a  licensed  dealer. 
Residents  of  most  outlying  commimities 
■Aould  probably  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
a  dealer:  and  when  they  found  one.  they 
would  find  him  only  an  agent  for  mail- 
order sales,  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  stock  of  flreai-ms  on  his  shelves; 
i:  would  be  just  totally  impracticable. 

So  he  would  go  to  the  dealer,  and  the 


dealer  would  order  It  by  mall — within 
a  State,  Mr.  President.  The  fact  is  that 
this  would  be  a  great  burden:  it  would 
increase  the  price;  it  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  those  who  buy  guns  and  who 
have  a  right  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  about  10,000 
willful  killings,  from  all  sources,  with  and 
without  firearms,  in  the  year  1966.  Only 
22  percent  of  those  were  felony  killings 
not  occurring  within  or  near  a  home. 

Of  those  crimes,  those  killings  that  we 
know  as  crimes  of  passion,  only  22  per- 
cent are  in  the  felonies  bracket,  and  75 
p>ercent  or  more  of  those,  by  the  estimates 
of  the  FBI.  are  committed  by  handguns. 
So.  there  would  be  some  500  felonious 
killings  by  the  long  gun.  And  here  we  are 
going  to  forbid  mail-order  sales  that  will 
affect  some  15  million  to  20  million  li- 
censed hunters  who  have  a  right  to  hunt. 
And  hunting  is  a  wholesome  and  good 
sport. 

We  propose  to  penalize  that  large  a 
number  and  what  will  be  the  impact  on 
crime?  Very  little,  if  anything. 

Anyone  bent  on  a  felonious  killing  with 
a  rifle  will  get  a  rifle  if  necessary.  He  does 
not  have  to  use  the  mail-order  route. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yit-ld 
first  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  statistics  that  would  reflect  the  per- 
centage of  guns  used  in  felonious  crimes 
that  were  not  purchased  by  the  user?  I 
refer  to  cases  in  which  the  possession  of 
a  firearm,  be  it  long  or  short,  has  been 
transferred  from  one  to  another  or 
stolen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  testimony  shows 
that  many  of  the  guns  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  stolen  guns  in  the  first  place. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  pending  measure 
contains  any  provision  against  stealing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebi-aska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  an  orderly  and  regular  proc- 
ess for  acquiring  gims  would  put  murder 
in  the  heai't  of  an  individual?  An  indi- 
vidual does  not  murder  because  a  gun  is 
available.  He  murders  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  in  felonious  killing. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
years  1960  through  the  first  6  months  of 
1965.  in  107  cities  having  populations  of 
more  than  100,000:  805  rifles  and  shot- 
guns were  confiscated  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  from  juveniles;  23.130  rifles 
and  shotguns  were  confiscated:  505  rifle 
murders  were  committed;  705  shotgun 
murders  were  committed;  919  rifle  rob- 
beries were  perpetrated;  1,989  shotgun 
robberies  were  perpetrated;  1.812  rifle  as- 
saiilts  were  committed;  2,361  rifles  were 
seized  on  illegal  weapons  charges;  2,217 


shotguns  were  seized  on  illccal  weaix)ns 
charges;  6.151  rifles  weie  misused  in 
crimes;  7.784  siiotyuns  were  misused  in 
Climes;  and,  14,884  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  whicli  rifles  or  shotguns  were 
used. 

According  to  the  FBI  Uniioim  Crime 
Report  for  1966,  1,747  per.sons  were  mur- 
dered in  the  United  States  with  rifles  and 
shotguns  that  year 

In  a  reix)rt  dated  August  11.  1967,  the 
Director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division  wrote  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  Including  long  guns  in  a  fire- 
arms control  law  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
be.  and  frequently  are.  converted  into 
concealable  weapons  for  criminal  use. 

We  have  reviewed  200  recent  firearms  vio- 
lation case  reports^ 

He  said — 

and  found  that  there  were  98  sawed-off  shot- 
siins  and   14  sawe<l-ofT  rifles  out  of  a  total 
I    207  guns  involved   In   these  cases. 

It  .seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  strict 
controls  are  imposed  on  handguns  with- 
out imposing  similar  restrictions  on  long 
guns,  the  criminal  element  will  continue 
to  have  ready  access  to  concealable 
weapons  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing an  uncontrolled  long  gun  and 
converting  it  into  a  handgun. 

The  controls  proposed  in  S.  1  would 
reduce  the  easy  availability  of  nfltvs  and 
shotguns  to  per.sons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords by  prohibiting  federally  licensed 
dealers  from  maiiini;  .sales  to  felons  and 
by  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
felon  to  £?ive  false  information  to  the 
dealer  concerning  his  criminal  record. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
maid  that  a  uood.  strong  Federal  firc- 
aiTns  control  law  is  long,  long  overdue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  20  .seconds  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recou- 
nized  for  20  .seconds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  theoi-y  that  there  .should  be 
a  provision  in  the  pending  bill  against 
the  acquiring  of  -uns  across  State  lines. 
I  cannot  see  the  difference  in  principle 
in  applying  one  rule  to  long  guns  and 
another  to  short  guns.  They  are  both 
criminal  weapons. 

If  the  principle  is  right  that  interstate 
traffic  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  sale 
of  short  guns,  it  then  follows.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  also  ought  to  be  applicable 
in  the  sale  of  long  L'uns. 

.Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  15  seconds  ro  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuckv 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  .Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  seconds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  State  of  Kentucky  is  known  for  its 
love  of  guns.  However.  I  do  not  think 
that  restricting  only  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  long  guns  would  hurt  the 
sportsman.  If  it  is  logical  to  prohibit  the 
mail-order  sale  of  handguns  used  in 
cases  of  crime  and  violence,  it  is  logical 
to  similarly  restrict  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  long  cuns  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  3  minutes  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of   his  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetls.  Mr. 
President.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
give  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  25 
seconds  of  inv  time  in  addition  to  his. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  final  minute  of  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  have  Federal  regu- 
lation on  drugs  and  Federal  regulation 
on  liquor. 

Tliere  is  absolutely  no  reason  at  all 
why  we  should  not  have  the  same  min- 
imum standards  established  for  f^uns. 
We  have  strict  .standards  applied  to 
drags  and  liquor.  I  wonder  how  many 
policemen  will  be  shot  down  by  rifles  pur- 
chased through  the  mails  or  in  con- 
travention of  State  and  local  laws.  We 
have  direct  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  87  percent  of  the  weapons 
confiscated  in  one  .strict  gun  law  State 
were  obtained  from  outside  its  bound- 
aries. How  long  can  wc  tolerate  the.se 
State  laws  being  undei-mined  by  neigh- 
boring States? 

How  many  firemen  will  be  shot  down 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties? 
How  many  public  officials  will  be  lost? 
It  is  true  that  handguns  are  used  in 
crimes.  It  is  equally  true  that  long  guns 
are  used  with  nearly  the  same  frequency, 
more  important,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  long  gun  is  the  symbol  of  violence — 
the  very  violence  we  are  seeking  to  de- 
crease throughout  this  land. 

The  Senate  this  morning  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  on  this  matter.  And  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  60 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recog- 
nized for  60  seconds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  going  at  this  entire  matter  back- 
ward. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  gun  is  acquired  controls  its 
felonious  use.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead 
we  ought  to  be  passing  laws  to  impose 
vei"y  severe  penalties  in  addition  to  the 
penalties  for  the  crime  when  a  weapon 
is  used  in  that  crime. 

I  think  that  we  would  then  begin  to 
deter  this  practice.  However,  if  a  man 
wants  to  murder  with  a  gun.  he  is  going 
to  find  a  gun.  There  is  not  any  question 
concerning  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  modified.  On  Uiis  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  'when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vole  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I.  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vole  "nay.  ■  If  I  were  permitted  to  vole, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded tlie  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BY«D  of  West  Virginia.  1  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris  I.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  .Souili 
Carolina  'Mr.  HollincsI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the 
Senator  Irom  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnu- 
.soN'l.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
I  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Monronev  1 .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  are 
n€'ccssaii)y  absent. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  SenaUir  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I  is  attending  the 
Fourth  Anglo-American  Paiiiamentai-y 
Conference  on  Africa  that  is  being  held 
in  Malta. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyeI  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MoMTOYA  I .  and  the  S<na- 
tor  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI 
would  each  vote  "nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  I  Mr.  KuchelI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HoLLiNosl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
.sonI.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vole 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Mo.ssl.  If  jjres- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  iMr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty!.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KucHELl  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Morton!  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case!  is  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending the  Fourth  Anglo-American 
Parliamentary  Conference  on  Africa  at 
Malta. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  :  Mr.  Case!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ulah  iMr.  Moss  I.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  KuchelI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  53.  as  follows: 
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Harris  Ma:/iiiison  Mo.* 

Hartko  McCarthy  I'routy 

HoIUi-us  Montoiity 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ol 
Ma.ssachu.setts  No.  786 »,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  I  move  lo 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  reje<'ted 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair  ■ .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  has 
92  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  38  minutes  remaining. 
The  Chair  has  not  been  ^vi.sed  as  lo 
the  need  for  the  pre.sence  ir(  the  Chamber 
of  tho.se  persons  who  are  not  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Will  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  ascertain 
the  propriety  of  the  laree  number  of 
gue.sts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ad- 
vise the  Chair. 

The  Chair  will  suspend  basiness  tempo- 
rarily luitil  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  advises 
the  Chair  of  the  propriety  of  the  laree 
number  of  guests  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
After  a  little  delay  1 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
is  advised  by  the  A.ssi5tanl  Sergeant  at 
Arms  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  We  will 
temporarily  await  the  report  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  on  the  side  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

(After  a  little  d^layl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
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is  advised  by  the  Assistant  Sergeant  at 
Anns  on  both  sides  that  those  now  re- 
maining in  the  Chamber  are  properly 
certified  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMEKDMENT  NO.  789 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ameiidment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  object.  I  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
having  the  amendment  read.  I  cannot 
hear  a  word,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
one e!se  can.  Tliere  is  too  much  noise  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  oi-der.  The  Chair  has  as- 
certained that  approximately  30  staff 
members  are  properly  certified  to  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  that  does 
not  entitle  them  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion. Only  conversation  with  the  Senator 
that  the  staff  member  serves  is  per- 
mitted. If  there  is  not  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chair  will  take  further  action. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  81,  line  1.  strike  out  "other  than 
a  rifle  or  shotgun". 

On  page  i\.  line  16,  strike  out  "other  than 
a  rifle  or  shotgun". 

On  page  32.  line  4,  strike  out  "other  than 
a  rifle  or  shotgun". 

On  page  89.  line  20.  strike  out  "other  than 
a  rifle  or  shotgun'*. 

On  page  90.  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(C)  This  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  shipping  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  to  .m  individual  who  in  per- 
son upon  the  licensee's  business  premises 
purchased  such  rifle  or  shotgun:  Provided, 
That  such  sale  or  shipment  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter:" 
"(D)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  (other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun  or  short -barreled  rifle) 
shipped  or  transported  into  a  State  which 
has  elected  by  the  enactment  of  a  State  law 
to  make  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  in- 
applicable with  respect  to  the  shipment  or 
transportation  of  such  shotguns  and  rifles 
into  such  State,  snch  inapplicability  to  take 
effect  upon  notification  to  the  Secretary'  by 
the  Governor  of  such  State  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  law  and  the  pubUcation  of 
such  notice  in  the  Federal  Register;  and" 

On  page  90.  line  16.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

On  page  93,  line  12.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ":  or  to  any  in- 
dividual who  the  licensee  knows  or  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  if  the  firearm  Is  a  shotgun  or 
rifle." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut if  he  desires  to  have  the  amend- 
ments numbered  789  considered  en 
bloc. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PREglDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  the  amendments  are  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  amend- 
ment which  has  now  been  called  up  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  was 
just  rejected  except  for  one  major 
change.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  change 
will  make  the  amendment  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  provision  is  brief,  and  it  is  the 
essence  of  simplicity.  Like  the  amend- 
ment oflfered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  it  provides  for  Federal 
control  over  the  interstate  sale  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles.  But,  in  the  case  of  those 
States  tliat  are  opposed  to  such  regula- 
tions, my  amendment  would  allow  the 
State  legislature  to  enact  a  statute  that 
would  relieve  its  citizens  from  compli- 
ance vvith  the  provisions  governing  the 
mail-order  purchase  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

My  amendment  would  make  one  fur- 
ther change  in  title  IV.  It  would  pro- 
hibit anyone  under  18  years  of  age  from 
purchasing  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  unless 
accompanied  by  his  parents  or  guardian, 
who  would  make  the  purchase  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  of  the  vio- 
lence that  ripped  many  of  our  major 
cities  last  summer  and.  again,  since  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

We  all  know  of  the  deadly  .sniper  fire 
that  took  the  lives  of  innocent  victims 
and  frustrated  the  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement ofBcers  in  combating  what 
amounted  to  guerrilla  warfare  on  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities. 

We  all  know  that  the  rifle  and  shotgun 
is  the  tool  of  the  sniper  and  that  these 
weapons  have  been  misused  during  the 
height  of  the  fury  in  the  riot- torn  areas. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  still  argue  that 
the  rifle  and  shotgtm  are  strictly  the  in- 
struments of  sportsmen  and  hunters  and 
that  they  play  little  or  no  role  in  our 
soaring  crime  rates. 

It  has  been  painfully  apparent  from 
1933  until  today,  that  the  inclusion  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  any  legislation  has 
been  a  major  stumbling  block  to  its  en- 
actment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  option  provision 
which  has  been  written  into  the  amend- 
ment I  now  call  up.  will  remove,  or  at 
least  substantially  reduce,  the  opposition 
of  the  sportsmen  and  farmers  and  legis- 
lators of  our  less-populated  Western 
States. 

The  amendment,  in  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  assistance  to  the  States, 
would  not.  in  my  opinion,  greatly  reduce 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  would  only  be  applicable  in  those 
States  which  feel  that  they  do  not  want 
these  controls  to  apply  to  their  own  citi- 
zens or  that  they  do  not  need  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  enforcing 
their  own  laws. 

There  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  this 
legislative  approach.  And  there  is  ample 
precedent  in  principle  for  its  adoption. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  offer  it  in  an  effort  to  loosen  the  log- 
jam that  has  characterized  the  progress, 
or  more  accurately,  the  lack  of  progress 


of  firearms  legislation  In  the  Senate  over 
the  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  meet,  or  at 
least  reduce,  the  objections  that  have 
been  rai.sed  by  .some  of  our  citizens  in 
the  rural  and  Western  States. 

The  record  that  the  .subcommittee 
compiled  during  the  years  is  clear  that 
there  arc  certain  of  our  States  that  do 
not  want  and  do  not  feel  the  need  for 
Federal  as.sistance  in  controlling  the  ac- 
quisition of  firearms. 

Witnesses  from  these  States  have  in- 
dicated that  a  mail-order  ban  or  strin- 
gent controls  on  mail-order  rifles  and 
shotguns  would  effect  a  hardship  on 
sportsmen,  ranchers,  and  farmers  whose 
primary  access  to  sporting  rifles  and 
shotguns  is  through  the  mail-oi'der 
route. 

For  example.  Senator  Fr.ank  Church 
presented  to  the  .subcommittee  a  peti- 
tion of  some  44,000  signators  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  who  oppose,  categorically, 
any  Federal  firearms  lesislation. 

Nine  of  our  Western  States  have  peti- 
tioned the  Congre.ss  to  oppose  legislation 
of  this  type  mainly  because  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  long  arms. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  should 
remove  the  basis  for  such  opposition. 

If  the  controls  need  not  apply  to  these 
States,  there  is,  after  all,  no  reason  why 
they  should  oppose  it. 

In  urging  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
I  am  also  mindful  of  these  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  who  have  pleaded 
with  the  Congress  to  act  affirmatively 
and  to  enact  meaningful  Federal  gun 
control  legislation. 

Their  plea  should  not  go  unheeded. 

And  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  ob- 
ject to  this  legislation  because  of  op- 
position of  a  minority  of  their  constitu- 
ents, will  not  ignore  them  either. 

The  record  that  the  Juvenile  Delin. 
quency  Subcommittee  lias  compiled  over 
the  last  7  years  conclu.sively  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  a  serious  fire- 
arms problem  in  the  United  States. 

Long  arms,  rifles,  and  shotguns  con- 
tribute significantly  to  this  problem.  And 
it  is  increasing  every  year. 

The  gun  lobby  insists  that  rifles 
and  shotguns  are  strictly  sportsmen's 
weapons. 

Yet,  in  1966,  1.747  persons  v.  ere  mur- 
dered with  rifles  and  .shotguns,  not  to 
mention  the  major  role  they  played  in 
the  summer  riots  of  that  year  anci  1967. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  sawed-off  rifle  and  sawed- 
ofif  shotgun,  which  are  almost  as  con- 
cealable  as  handguns,  are  figuring  in- 
creasingly in  crimes  of  violence.  All  of 
our  law  enforcement  authorities,  in  fact, 
are  agreed  that  the  fight  against  crime 
demands  some  kind  of  controls  over  the 
sale  of  long  guns. 

The  gun  control  issue  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  5  years. 

The  problem  of  firearms  misuse  has 
increased  substantially  in  each  of  those 
years. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  delay  any 
longer. 

We  must  enact  legislation  this  year 
that  will  do  the  job  of  allowing  the 
States  to  control  the  traffic  of  all  fire- 
arms across  their  borders. 

We    have    such     legislation    in    this 


amendment.  And  with  the  option  pro- 
vision that  I  offer  today,  I  believe  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of  affording 
protection  to  our  highly  populated 
States  from  the  virtually  uncontrolled 
interstate  commerce  in  illicit  firearms 
that  today  threatens  our  cities  with 
destruction. 

I  commend  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
we  act  on  this  legislation  without  further 
delay. 

There  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  con- 
fusion about  this  leci.slation.  I  wish  more 
Senators  were  in  the  Chamber  today  be- 
cause I  think  this  matt-er  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  the  first  time  in  30  years 
that  such  a  measure  has  been  before 
the  Senate,  It  is  hard  to  keep  up  with 
and  try  to  clear  the  confu.sion  about  the 
bill.  For  instance,  yesterday.  I  was  in 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  when  it  was 
stated  without  equivocation  that  the 
theft  of  one  orange  in  the  State  of  Cah- 
fornia  could  constitute  a  felony.  My  re- 
sponse was  that  I  was  quite  surpi'ised 
because  I  had  never  heard  of  that,  al- 
though I  know  that  the  laws  in  other 
Stat€s  do  vary.  I  looked  into  that  last 
night.  I  called  up  out  there  and  I  find 
it  is  different  from  what  appears  in  the 
Record  on  yestei'day's  colloquy.  I  was  told 
that  the  theft  of  one  orange  is  a  felony 
only  if  that  orange  is  worth  $50.  I  did 
not  know  they  grew  oi'anges  that  expen- 
sive in  California.  I  never  ate  or  saw- 
one.  That  is  the  kind  of  confusion  to 
which  I  refer.  I  do  not  sugge.st.  of  course, 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  or  the 
Senator  from  California  were  pun^osely 
confusing  the  i.ssue,  but  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  had  to  face.  The  basic 
grand  theft  law  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  contained  in  section  487  of  the 
penal  code.  Subsection  1  decrees  that  the 
total  value  of  the  theft  must  be  S200  or 
more  before  it  becomes  a  felony. 

Subsection  2  of  that  same  code  makes 
an  exception.  Subsection  2  is  a  holdover 
from  the  days  when  California  had  a 
principally  agrarian  economy,  and  I  am 
told  this  subsection  is  about  to  be  re- 
written. 

That  exception  is  that  a  felony  has 
been  committed  when  there  has  been  a 
theft  in  excess  of  $50  only  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

Horses,  cows,  sheep,  cattle,  domestic 
breeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  along  with 
fruits,  avocados,  olives,  domestic  fowl, 
artichokes,  citrus  fruits  and  deciduous 
nuts.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
cover  "gun  nuts"  or  not. 

I  thought  the  record  ought  to  be 
straight  on  that.  Mr.  President. 

The  thief  in  po.ssession  of  a  firearm 
when  he  stole  that  California  orange 
would  be  committing  only  a  misdemean- 
or, and  thus  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV — except,  of  course,  if  the 
orange  he  stole  was  a  particularly  valu- 
able orange. 

I  know  Florida  oranges  are  not  quite 
tiiat  expensive. 

Mr,  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  E>o  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  pending  amendment  is  the 


same  as  the  amendment  pieviously  of- 
fered, except  that  any  State  that  did 
not  wish  to  be  bound  by  the  piovisions  of 
the  long-gun  amendment  would  liave  the 
right  to  take  itself  out  fi'om  under  the 
protection,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
strong  or  so  effective  an  amendment  as 
the  one  just  rejected? 

Let  me  further  ask.  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  the  hearincs  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  extending  over 
the  past  3  years,  testimony  was  given 
to  the  effect  that  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  police 
flies  show  that  80  percent  of  confiscated 
crime  guns  weie  foreign  imiioits; 
namely,  guns  brought  in  from  outside 
the  United  States?  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
figure  runs  to  45  percent.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  the  State  pohce  have 
traced  87  percent,  or  4,506  guns  which 
were  misused  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts over  a  10-year  period  due  to  over- 
the-counter  purcha.se  in  neighboring 
States  which  have  no  restrictions  on 
selling  guns  to  felons,  junkies,  juveniles, 
and  criminals 

Many  States  who  wish  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that  protection  for  their  citi- 
zens and  do  not  wish  mail-order  guns 
to  be  bi-ouglit  into  their  State,  have  a 
right  to  that  protection  and  in  W?stem 
States  that  do  not  wish  that,  they  nave 
at  least  the  right  to  option  out  and  not 
come  within  the  protection  of  this 
amendment ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
i-ight.  His  figures  are  right,  too.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts — and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  can  bear 
me  out  on  this — found  that  87  i>ercent 
of  the  guns  confi.scated  in  the  course  of 
the  commission  of  crimes,  were  guns 
purchased  ouUside  Mas.sachusetts.  in 
States  with  weak  gun  laws,  and  then 
brought  back  into  Massachu.setts  and 
u.sed  for  the  commi-ssion  of  crimes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  S^ichigan  were  hi  the  Chamber  so 
that  I  could  ask  him  if  it  is  not  a  fact. — 
I  know  that  it  is — that  in  the  arrests 
made  in  connection  with  the  riots  and 
civil  disorders  in  Detroit,  there  were  a 
number  of  confi.scated  weapons,  and  the 
majority  of  those  confiscated  weapons 
were  acquired  by  individual  rioters  out- 
side of  Michigan,  outside  of  Wayne 
County,  where  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  purchase  such  guns  because  they 
had  prior  criminal  records,  but  they 
slipped  across  the  State  line  into  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  purcha.sed  gtms  along  that 
strip  of  pawnshops  and  gun  stores — it  has 
a  special  name  which  escapes  me  for 
the  moment — but  they  will  sell  a  gun 
to  anyone  regardless  of  his  record  of 
criminality  or  regardless  of  his  charac- 
ter. All  we  are  asking  is  some  type  of 
protection  for  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  Michigan,  in  Maryland,  and 
in  every  other  Stat-e  in  the  Union.  Those 
States  that  do  not  want  that  protection 
have  the  right  to  option  out;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  right,  of 
course,  in  every  detail.  He  is  a  valued 
member  of  our  committee.  We  sent  staff 
people  out  to  Detroit  and  they  ascer- 
tained just  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  guns  confis- 
cated by  the  police  were  purchased  over 
the  State  line,  in  Ohio,  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  Toledo.  I  believe  they  are  called 
"Satm'day  night  specials.'"  It  is  all  sur- 
plus military  stuff  from  abroad.  A  great 
deal  of  crime  was  committed  with  those 
guns  in  Detroit,  It  is  going  on  all  the 
time,  so  that  the  Senator  is  quite  right 
in  his  observations. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  Ol^FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  18  minues  remaining. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yii-ld? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  would  the  Sen- 
ator state  whether  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  for  a  State  to  enact  as  stringent 
gun  laws  as  they  wish,  that  theie  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  law  to  pievent  any 
State  that  wants  strong  gun  laws  from 
enacting  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  Many  States  already 
have  sti-ons^  gun  laws,  but  it  does  not  do 
them  very  much  good.  Someone  can  put 
a  few  dollars  in  an  envelope  and  send  it 
to  a  gun  store  in  Califoi-nia.  and  the  au- 
thorities would  never  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  CANNON,  Is  it  not  rea.sonable  to 
a.ssume  that  if  a  man  is  going  to  violate 
the  law,  even  a  sti'ong  law.  he  will  vio- 
late it  lecardle.ss  of  how  strong  a  law  it 
may  be?  If  we  enact  legislation  .such  as 
this,  is  it  going  to  be  a  deterrent? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  reply  to  the  Senator  by 
asking,  is  it  not  sensible  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  po.ssiblc 
for  a  law  violator  to  violate  the  law? 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  that  simple.  I  had  never  said,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has.  that 
this  would  stop  all  cvime.  However,  it 
will  help  to  stop  some  "of  it.  That  is  the 
best  we  can  do  in  any  area  of  crime 
lecislation.  That  is  why  I  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  theory  of  proposed  legislation  of  this 
kind  would  apply  across  State  lines  .so 
that  it  would  involve  the  commerce  clause 
and,  theiefore.  we  have  authority  to  act: 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  DODD.  Yes,  under  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Interstate  commerce, 
yes.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would,  in  effect,  t^ive  a 
State  the  right  to  say  that  it  does  not 
desire  to  be  bound  by  the  interstate  com- 
merce clau.se.  which  rai.ses  the  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  constitutionaliiv 
of  such  a  provision? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  can  only  .say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  sought  the  best  constitutional 
advice  I  could  get  and  was  a.ssured  that 
it  is  constitutional,  that  we  have  done  it 
before  in  other  legislation.  I  v.ould  not 
have  offered  such  an  amendment,  of 
course,  if  I  thought  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  the  Senator  cite 
some  other  legislation  based  on  the  com- 
merce clau.se  of  the  Constitution  which 
would  apply  broadly  across  interstate 
lines  where  we  have  given  a  specific  State 
or  any  number  of  States  individually  the 
richt  to  exempt  them.selves  from  the 
commerce  clau.se?  I  doubt  that  there  is 
any  such  legi.slat'on. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    If    I    may    interject 
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there,  if  we  give  those  States  permission 
to  do  that,  what  we  are  enacting  here 
we  couJd  force  them  into,  but  we  are 
given  that  leeway  and.  therefore,  it  is  a 
grant  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  raise  the  constitutional 
question,  because  here  m  the  Lectislature. 
or  in  Congres.s.  we  are  ^vmg  the  States 
that  prerogative.  We  are  excluding'  that 
prerogative  m  this  amendment. 

Mr  CANNON  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  to  learn  of  some  parallel  leg- 
islation in  which  Congress  has  enacted  a 
broad  general  law  on  the  basis  of  the 
commerce  clause  applying  to  all  the 
States,  and  then  giving  any  one  State, 
or  two  or  three  or  four  States,  the  nght 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  If  any  such  law  has  been 
enacted,  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  DODD  It  has  been  done  I  am  sure 
we  are  right. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DODD  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
amendment  is  entirely  constitutional. 
The  commerce  clause  can  be  invoked  at 
the  option  of  the  Federal  Govei-nment  in 
whole  or  in  part  m  cases  where  the  State 
disagrees  with  the  Federal  Govemment. 
I  am  confident  there  is  no  constitutional 
prohibition  against  this  exemption.  I 
reeret  that  the  Kennedy  amendment  was 
defeated  a  few  moments  ago.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  the  present  amendment,  which  is 
much  stronger  than  the  bill  as  presently 
written.  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr  DODD  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  a  izreat  help 
in  getting  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  may  ;;ay  one  otiier  thing.  We  are  not 
.just  offering  tills  option  to  a  few  States; 
we  are  ofTerlng  it  to  all  the  States,  which 
can  take   t  or  leave  it. 

I  reserve  the  remamder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  tune  ^ 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that,  while  there 
are  30  minutes  available  to  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment,  it  is  my  intention  to 
■use  only  about  5  or  6  minutes. 

The  issues  are  clear  here.  It  is  a  very 
simple  question.  There  are  two  parts  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  (Connecticut.  The  first  part  is 
to  have  the  Senate  vote  all  over  again 
upon  the  very  question  which  it  rejected 
by  a  substantial  vote  when  Senators 
voted  down  the  Kennedy  amendment.  In 
other  words,  the  Senator  wishes  to  in- 
clude long  guns  in  the  prohibition  of 
mail-order  sales.  The  temper  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  expressed  on  that  p>oint. 

It  is  proper  to  pose  that  question  again. 
because  there  is  a  second  part  in  the 
amendment  which  states  that  the  legis- 
lature of  any  State  may,  by  positive  leg- 
islative action,  .say  it  dors  not  want  to  be 
bound  by  this  ban  on  mail-order  sales. 
Each  State  may  declare  mail-order  sales 
proper  and  legal  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  State. 

The  arguments  used  to  support  this 
amendment  are  surprising.  For  exampl^ 
the   Senator   from   Maryland  cited   the 


Michigan  situation.  He  said  it  has  been 

shown  that  in  the  disorders  in  Deti-oit 
fuid  Michigan  many  persons  had  gone 
into  Toledo  and  bought  many  guns  from 
pawnshop  brokers,  and  tliat  they  took 
those  gtms  back  into  Michigan. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  now,  and  for 
30  years  there  has  been  a  law  on  the 
books,  which  states  that  if  any  State  re- 
quires a  permit  for  one  to  own  a  gun — 
such  as  may  be  the  case  in  Michigan — 
no  federally  licensed  dealer  in  any  other 
State  may  send  a  gun  into  that  State 
witliout  seeing  the  permit  on  winch  the 
prospective  purchaser  will  base  his  right 
to  buy  that  gtin. 

We  had  testimony  in  our  committee 
that  this  law  has  not  been  enforced. 
There  was  no  att.empt  to  go  into  the 
surrounding  States  among  the  eight  or 
10  States  that  have  license  or  permit 
laws  to  ascertain  whether  the  licensed 
dealers  were  obeying  the  law  They  were 
also  required  by  law  to  keep  records  of 
the  sales  that  they  made  into  those 
States.  In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
already  a  law  in  that  field. 

The  second  argument  advanced  for 
the  amendment  is  that  we  want  to  make 
it  as  diflBcult  as  we  can  for  tlie  criminal 
to  get  a  gtm.  That  is  a  fine  goal  I  think 
perhaps  if  we  could  label  criminals,  as 
they  did  in  medieval  times,  by  branding 
them  on  the  forehead  with  a  red  mark. 
so  such  a  person  could  not  buy  a  gun.  it 
might  be  a  workable  plan.  But  here  we 
are  asked  to  impose  upon  millions  of 
law-abiding  citizens  obstacles  to  pur- 
chasing long  arms  as  well  as  pistols. 

The  fact  is  that  relatively  few  people 
will  be  deterred  and  or  obstructed  when 
they  are  crimmally  inclined.  For  the 
relatively  few  people  deterred,  millions 
will  be  hea\nly  burdened  and  in  some 
cases  will  find  it  imtx>ssible  to  get  guns. 
The  price  is  too  high.  The  Senate  voted 
on  that  issue  tliis  morning. 

As  to  the  merit  of  giving  a  State  legis- 
lature the  option,  that  option  is  available 
now.  It  is  available  imder  title  rv,  which 
is  in  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Judiciar\'  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  may  say  that  was  done  by  a  very  close 
vote.  That  option  is  also  included  in 
amendment  No.  708.  upon  which  the 
Senate  will  vote  later  this  morning.  It 
simply  provides  that  no  shipment  will  be 
made  into  any  State  when  that  type  of 
shipment  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  that  State.  Nor  may  a  man  go  across  a 
State  border,  buy  a  gim.  and  take  into 
his  home  State  if  bringing  it  into  the 
State  is  violative  of  State  law. 

Of  course  we  could  reverse  the  process, 
that  is  something  else  again:  but  any 
State  that  wants  to  bring  itself  within 
the  purview  of  the  law  may  do  so  without 
this  amendment. 

Such  an  option  with  each  State  is 
proper.  The  testimony  repeated  again 
and  again  that  in  aieas  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Par  West  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  in  the  more  popu- 
lous States  and  cities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  the 
amendment  down,  first  of  all.  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  reaffirm  the  expression 


of  judgment  the  Senate  made  earlier  to- 
day: and,  second,  because  we  already 
have  in  the  law  the  means  by  which  the 
legislatures  can  bring  them.selves  with- 
in the  purview  of  thi.<-  act. 

I  wish  to  make  just  one  other  observa- 
tion. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  the  same  direc- 
tion, intent,  and  effect  as  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts had.  and  the  effort  that  unll 
be  made  later  this  morning  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ne-w  York.  All  three  of  tho.se 
amendments  are  calculated  to  amend 
title  IV  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
There  is  no  effect  upon  amendment  No. 
708.  upon  which  the  Senate  will  vote  later 
in  the  morning. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  the  superi- 
ority of  amendment  No.  708  emerges  even 
more  clearly  as  we  consider  these  at- 
tempts to  amend  title  IV  that  will  make 
it  burdensome,  oppressive,  and  highly 
imdesirable. 

It  IS  my  hope  the  Senate  will  turn 
down  the  amendment  as  decisively  as  It 
did  the  first  one. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  principle  involved  here  with  which 
I  think  we  ought  to  oome  to  grips.  I  re- 
call in  House  days,  when  reorganization 
plans  came  up  from  the  executive  branch, 
that  they  had  to  work  out  a  technique  .so 
that  tmless  Congress  acted  afflrmatively, 
the  plans  would  go  into  effect.  So  the  onus 
was  upon  the  Congress.  It  did  not  make 
any  difference  how  busy  it  was.  It  did 
not  make  any  difference  what  engaged  its 
time  at  that  particular  moment.  There 
was  a  deadline,  and  it  had  to  act. 

So  we  began  to  adopt  this  so-called 
back-door,  left-handed  approach.  I  think 
I  have  resented  it  in  all  those  years. 

Now,  here  we  loave  got  the  .same  thing. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  read  this  language. 
I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  get  a  little 
careless  when  we  look  at  language  and 
do  not  spell  it  out: 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  (other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun  or  short-barreled  rifle) 
shipped  or  transported  Into  a  State  which 
has  elected  by  the  enactment  of  a  State 
law  to  make  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph Inapplicable. 

What  we  would  be  saying  to  the  50 
States  by  that  language  is :  'WTiether  you 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  going  to  put  it  on 
you,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  can 
convene  your  legislatures,  in  regular  or 
extraordinary  session,  and  say  you  do  not 
want  It."  But  that  means  convening  ,50 
legislatures,  specially  or  otherwise,  and 
in  some  cases  the  Governor  has  to  include 
the  purpose  in  the  call,  if  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary session. 

Wliat  will  we  have  done?  We  will  have 
transferred  the  battlegroimd  to  50  juris- 
dictions, because,  just  as  surely  as  a 
legislature  undertakes  to  take  itself  out 
from  under  Federal  law,  there  is  going  to 
be  ^  fight.  There  will  be  lobbying  from 
both  sides.  I  do  not  propose  to  put  that 
kind  of  burden  upon  the  50  legislatures. 
The  Federal-State  imrtnership  is  all  too 
fragile  now,  and  we  are  fragmenting  it 
day  after  day.  Tliis  is  just  another  evi- 
dence  of  it.   as   the  proponents  of   the 
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amendment  try   to  march  through  the 
back  door. 

I  will  have  none  of  it.  This  amendment 
ought  to  be  voted  down  by  a  resounding 
vote  to  show  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  .still  has  some  respect  for 
the  Federal-State  union  and  the  Fed- 
eral-State partner.ship,  and  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Slates  by  saying.  'Well,  we  will  put  it 
upon  you,  and  you  see  how  you  can  &et 
out  from  under,  no  matter  how  much 
trouble  may  be  involved." 

Tliat  reminds  me  a  little  of  all  these 
neckties  that  come  to  my  desk,  from 
somewhere  or  other,  every  month.  I  think 
last  month  there  were  five.  You  look  at 
them,  and  they  look  so  lovely  when  they 
are  new,  but  they  only  last  for  one  wear- 
ing, in  most  cases:  and  you  are  .supposed 
to  put  a  dollar  or  $2  in  an  envelope  and 
send  it  back. 

Supixxse  you  do  not  do  it?  What  do 
you  think  they  are  going  to  .say.  in  the 
office  out  in  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere? 

•■Well,  the  Senator  is  a  heel."  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  'Lefs  take  him  off 
the  list." 

So  you  either  send  the  money,  or  oth- 
erwise. Maybe  you  do  not  want  to  keep 
the  merchandise,  and  lay  out  $2  for  a  tie 
you  will  wear  only  once.  After  all,  even 
In  these  inflated  days,  money  is  not  that 
cheap  and  easy.  But,  after  all.  they  give 
you  no  choice,  because  the  one  way  it  is 
an  invasion  of  your  i:iride.  and  the  other 
way  you  send  a  little  money  that  you 
really  do  not  want  to  send. 

So  you  take  it  or  leave  it.  That  is  the 
way  this  is.  We  say  to  the  Slates,  'Take 
it  or  leave  it;  the  only  way  you  can  get 
out  from  under  is  to  have  your  legisla- 
ture take  you  out  from  under."  Tliat  adds 
to  their  burdens  and  their  expcn.scs. 

This  is  just  a  back-door  approach  I 
trust  it  will  be  roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  by  my 
previous  vote  I  indicated  my  conviction 
that  long  guns  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  bill  just  as  short  guns  are. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
FMr.  Cannon]  a  moment  ago  raised  a 
question  which  I  believe  each  of  us  ought 
to  consider  with  deep  seriousness. 

Tlie  in-oposal  is  made  that  Congress 
pass  a  law  wliich  wiU  not  be  uniformly 
applicable  to  the  whole  country,  even 
though  interstate  commerce  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  law  would  be  passed. 

First,  can  Congress  pass  a  law  that 
would  be  applicable  only  to  a  part  of  the 
States  and  not  to  all  of  them?  The  an- 
swer is  obviously  in  the  negative. 

Second,  if  Congress  cannot  pass  such 
a  law,  how  can  we.  by  indirection, 
achieve  what  Congress  cannot  do  by  di- 
rection? 

Tliat  would  be  to  say,  in  effect,  that 
while  a  majority  of  Senators  rejected 
the  proposal  that  was  generally  appli- 
cable, we  will  now  allow  the  will  of  the 
minority  to  become  applicable  in  those 
States  that  do  not  want  to  comply  with 
the  uniform  law. 
I  have  been  a  Senator  for  11  years,  and 
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I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which 
that  Issue  has  come  before  this  body. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 
Mr.  DODD,  It  will  only  take  a  minute. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    permit    me    to    finish    my 
statement? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  in  the  last  11  years  or  not, 
but  we  have  taken  such  action  with  re- 
spect to  oleomargarine,  television  fights, 
and  a  number  of  other  items.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  such  a  proposal  has  been 
suggested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  is  the  fact.  I 
stand  corrected.  But  I  nevertheless  do  not 
abandon  the  position  which  I  have  taken. 
Is  it  not  a  dangerous  practice  to  allow 
laws  of  a  Federal  nature  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  a  part  of  the  coimtry?  Fed- 
eral laws  are  supposed  to  be  uniform  in 
their  operation,  applicable  equally  to  all 
individuals  in  all  States.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, we  would  say  that  inasmuch  as  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  refused  to  adopt 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  we  will  adopt  a 
partial  amendment  by  bringing  to  our 
cause  Senators  who  represent  States  that 
do  not  want  the  law. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  most  danger- 
ous. I  repeat  that  while  I  supported  the 
original  Kennedy  amendment.  I  think 
there  is  great  strength  in  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  there  is 
danger  in  ijermitting  bills  to  be  passed 
that,  by  the  will  of  some  States,  can  be 
applicable  in  all  other  States  except 
those  which  seek  to  exempt  them.selves. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  debate  or  a 
controversy  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  because  I  think  he 
makes  a  rather  substantial  point,  I 
should  like  to  present  this  thought:  It  is 
true  that  possibly  Lf  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  been  agreed  to,  that  would 
have  been  a  better  solution.  But  after  all. 
we  are  confronted  here  with  a  diversity 
of  opinion  or  point  of  view  which  is  pred- 
icated upon  well  establish  tradition. 
There  are  many  States  of  the  Union 
where  traditionally  long  guns  have  been 
used  freely  and  for  good  pui-pose.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  Western  States. 

It  is  true  that  in  those  States,  they  may 
not  have  had  the  same  trouble  we  have 
had  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  where 
we  liave  areas  of  congested  population, 
and  where,  in  many  instances,  such  guns 
have  not  been  used  for  lawful  purposes, 
but  by  gangsters,  thugs,  and  criminals 
employlr."  such  weapons  as  sawed-off 
shotguns. 

Only  recently,  we  had  an  incident  in 
my  State  where  such  a  gun  was  used  in 
a  gangland  kUling. 

Recognizing  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
feel  that  we  ought  not  to  impinge  upon 
the  freedom  of  those  States  which  wish 
otherwise,  we  ought  also  to  recognize  that 
there  are  many  States  of  the  Union 
where  the  situation  is  quite  different  and 
desire  such  a  regulatory  law. 
The  question  is.  How  do  we  overcome 


this?  Do  we  exempt  States  that  do  not 
want  it,  or  do  we  oblige  those  States 
which  do?  I  think  that  the  vote  awhile 
ago  was  a  little  overwhelming  in  indi- 
cating that  the  Senate  does  not  feel  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  national  scope  law 
with  respect  to  this. 

I  come  from  a  State  in  which  I  believe 
the  large  majority  of  the  people  would 
like  to  have  such  a  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
States  that  do  not  care  to  have  the  law 
apply  to  them  could  says  so.  Then  it 
would  not  apply  to  them.  No  harm  would 
be  done  to  those  States.  However.  States 
that  would  like  to  have  the  law  applied 
to  them  can  .say  so,  and  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  statute.  They  can  then 
work  again.st  gangsterism  and  hoodlum- 
i.sm  and  criminality.  That  is  all  this 
amounts  to. 

I  realize  that  this  question  could  be 
argued  to  and  fro.  and  many  questions 
of  a  legal  nature  could  come  up.  How- 
ever, as  a  practical  proposition,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  said  awhile  ago: 
"You  want  it  in  Rhode  Island,  but  you 
cannot  have  it  because  too  many  States 
do  not  want  it." 

Should  there  be  that  compulsion  on  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
Dodd]  comes  along,  therefore,  and  says: 
"Let  us  do  something  different.  Let  us 
make  it  provide  that  a  State  can  have  it 
if  they  want  it."  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  difference  would 
there  be  between  that  case  and  the  case 
in  which  southern  Senators  a.sk  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  not  be  made  applicable  to 
them,  but  be  made  applicable  to  the 
country  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  that  because  we  would  be 
talking  about  humanity  there  and  not 
about  fighting  gangsterism. 

I  hope  that  when  we  begin  to  pro- 
mote the  dignity  of  man,  we  do  not  con- 
fuse it  with  fighting  gangsters.  In  one 
case  we  are  talking  about  gangsters,  and 
in  the  other  we  are  talking  about  the 
dignity  of  man. 

V/e  ought  to  talk  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  remember  that  the  first  thing  I 
learned  in  high  school  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

We  have  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion in  the  example  cited  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  get 
dignity  of  man  mixed  up  with  criminals. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA/Wtr  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senatoi  from  Ohio. 
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Tt.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at   r  from  ( ihio  Is  recognized  for  3  min- 

Mr  LAISCHE  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
cus.-^ioti  tiius  fai-  between  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  me  has  divided 
Itself  into  two  parts.  One  relates  to  the 
uniformity  of  humanitarian  treatment  of 
the  citi/enr\-  The  other  refers  to  the 
uniform  application  of  laws  passed  by 
the  U  S  Congress. 

Laws  should  be  uniform.  My  fear  is 
that  if  we  t>eKm  to  adopt  the  principle 
advocated  here,  intermittently  there  will 
be  amendments  before  the  Senate  seek- 
ing to  give  States  the  right  to  exempt 
themselves. 

When  we  divide  the  question  into  two 
parts,  one  on  the  basis  of  the  humani- 
tarian approach  and  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  the  uniform  applicability  of  law. 
Ae  must  realize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  two  difTercnt  things. 

Laws  must  be  uniform  If  Nevada  and 
N'.>rth  Dakota  and  Soutft  Dakota  can  be 
clven  the  right  to  exempt  themselves 
from  the  gun -control  law,  it  follows,  in 
my  judgment,  that  Senators  from  the 
Southern  States  could  offer  amendments 
and  say:  ■Our  situation  is  different.  We 
want  to  be  imnuinized  from  Federal  law." 
They  would,  therefore,  ask  that  provi- 
sior.s  be  included  in  the  bill  to  give  them 
the   privilege  of   exempting   themselves. 

I  concede  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  sound.  I 
would  like  the  law  to  be  applicable  to  all 
States.  That  is  how  it  ought  to  be.  We 
ought  not  to  adopt  a  law  in  the  United 
States  and  provide  that  it  shall  apply  in 
.No:r.e  jurisdictions  or  Commonwealths 
and  not  m  others. 

That  principle  is  completely  contrary 
to  every  concept  of  law  and  justice  that 
I  know. 

Equal  justice  under  law"  is  the  legend 
over  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Equal  justice  means 
equal  justice  to  the  individual  and  equal 
justice  to  the  States,  especially  when  the 
law  is  predicated  upon  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  US.  Constitutiort. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  v.eld   for  a  short  observation? 

Mr    L.\USCHE,  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  self-de- 
ternunation  is  jostice.  Self-determina- 
tion is  democracy.  Self-determination 
has  nobiUty. 

NL-  L.\USCHE.  That  is  why  I  say  the 
S<.uuhern  Stat<?s  could  say.  "We  want 
self-determination."  And  I  am  against 
that. 

Mr  PASTORE.  We  cannot  have  that 
self-det-ermuiation  in  contravention  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
amendments  14  and  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  each  side  has  9 
minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  9  minut-es  remaining. 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  rmnute.s 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICLR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka cited  the  case  of  an  individual  who 


went  to  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  bought  a  gun. 
The  Senator  said  this  was  forbidden  un- 
der the  Federal  Firearms  Act  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is. 

These  are  over-the-counter  sales,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  at  present  that  would  forbid  a  dealer 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  from  selling  any  kind 
of  weapon  he  wants  to  sell  to  anybody 
over  the  counter   And  they  do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mayor  of  De- 
troit said  they  sold  .some  5,000  guns  there 
in  the  period  of  approximately  1  year. 
Those  guns  were  used  in  the  terrible  dis- 
turbances that  took  place  in  that  city. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  forbids  such 
sales. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  argues  that 
we  are  burdening  State  legislatures.  I 
point  out  that  we  are  burdened  with  a 
terrible  problem  in  this  country. 

I  am  told  that  last  year  there  were  600 
firearms  bills  introduced  and  considered 
by  ihe  State  legislatures  of  our  country. 

I  think  the  States  are  aware  of  the 
problem,  and  I  think  that  they  arc  will- 
ing to  take  up  the  matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  States  consider 
it  any  great  burden.  It  is  easy  to  argue 
that  this  is  a  terrible  task  and  a  terrible 
burden.  However,  my  answer  is  that  we 
have  a  terrible  burden  of  crime  in  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  think  that  these 
very  smooth  arguments  about  our  plac- 
ing a  burden  on  the  States  have  much 
effect  on  the  Ameilcan  people. 

The  American  people  are  worried  to 
death.  They  are  buying  gims  like  crazy 
every  day.  They  are  fearful.  They  do  not 
want  to  have  to  buy  guns.  They  want 
guns  to  be  controlled. 

If  we  do  anything  to  make  the  Nation 
a  country  of  pistol-packing  people,  the 
first  thing  we  know  the  situation  will  be 
worse  than  it  is  now. 

That  is  why  all  the  polls  indicate  that 
70  or  75  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
country  want  strong  gim  legislation. 

I  have  already  answered  as  well  as  I 
could  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  said  that  I  am  told  that  we 
have  on  occasions  done  the  same  sort 
of  thing  with  respect  to  liquor  and  prize- 
fight films  and  oleomargarme.  and  I  be- 
lieve, cigarettes  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

May  I  request  a  short  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Chair  observes  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBiglDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i$  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (when  his  name 
was  called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  dl-stinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse).  If  he  were 
pre.sent.  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
poiTOittcd  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legi.slalive  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vinnnia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  FiLBRiGMTl.  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma I  Mr.  Harris  1,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr  Hoii.ings  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  KFNNFnYl.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  MoNRoNEYl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oret;on  i  Mi-  Morse)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  1  Ls  att^-nding  the  4th 
AnKlo-.'\meric<in  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence on  .Africa  that  is  beiim  held  in 
Malta. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  InouyeI  is  ab-sent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr,  Mo.NRoNEYl  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI  would  each 
vote  "nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fonua  iMr.  Kl'chelI  is  i>aired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  !  Mr.  Hoi.- 
LiNcs ' .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay," 

On  this  vot^e.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  -Mr,  Case  I  is  paired  with  the  -Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr.  Mossl.  If  isresent 
and  votinp.  the  .Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vot.e,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  IMr.  Fi-lbriciitI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  1  Mr.  .Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty'.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHEL !  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Morton]  arc  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  .Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  ;  is  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending the  Fourth  Anglo-American  Par- 
liamentaiT  Conference  on  Africa  at 
Malta. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  ]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Mossi.  If  pre- 
sent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  w-ould  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ;Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ;  Mr.  Hol- 


LiNCsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Dodd's  amendment  <No.  789) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
j>  tp  toci3.v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS   CRIME   CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1D67 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  S.  917.  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness, 
fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AMF.NDMENT     NO.     739 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  739  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated,  but  Ijefore  the 
amendment  is  stated  the  Chair  requests 
order  in  the  Chamber  Senators  will  be 
seated  before  debate  begins.  The  Chair 
is  grateful  for  the  cooiieratlon  of  staff 
members  recently,  but  the  Chair  wi.shes 
to  remind  .staff  members  that  they  are 
licrc  by  i>enni.ssion  of  the  Senate  upon 
request  of  the  Senators  they  .serve.  Staff 
members  are  not  here  to  engage  in  con- 
versation. Conversation  will  not  be  jier- 
mitted  except  with  the  Senator  who  re- 
quests the  staff  member's  presence. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  advised 
that  under  the  previous  order  IS  minutes 
remain  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  will  be 
recognized  after  the  amendment  is 
stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  jiro- 
cccded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk  un- 
animous con.sent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dlspen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,    it    is    .so    ordered,    and    the 

amendment  will  be  jirintcd  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  pag«  80,  line  20.  strike  out  "other 
than  a  rlfloor  shotf;un.". 

On  page  90.  between  lines  15  and  IG,  Insert 
the  lollowlng  new  clause: 

••(C|  thl,s  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  BholRun  or  rifle  (other  than  a  nhorl- 
barrelod  shotj^un  or  a  short-barreled  rifle) 
of  a  type  and  quality  fjenerally  recnpnlzed 
;is  particularly  suitable  for  lawful  .sporting 
jiurposes.  and  not  a  Burplus  military  firearm, 
which  Is  shipped,  transported,  or  caused  to 
be  shli>i>ea  or  Lran.sported.  In  interstiite  or 
foreign  commerce  by  an  Importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  licenced  under  the  provisions 
of  Ihl.s  chapter  to  any  person  who  has  sub- 
mitted to  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  a  sworn  statement.  In  duplicate,  In 
such  form  and  m:inner  ;ib  the  Secretary  .shall 
by  rcRulatlons  jjrescrlbe.  attested  to  by  a 
notary  public,  to  the  effect  that  (1)  such 
person  Is  eighteen  years  or  more  of  age,  (II) 
he  l.s  not  a  person  prohibited  by  this  chapter 
from  recelvlnR  a  shotgun  or  rifle  In  Interstate 
or  forel(?n  commerce,  (Hi)  there  are  no  pro- 
visions of  law,  regulations,  or  (jrdlnances  ap- 
plicable to  the  locality  to  which  this  sl.otgun 
or  rllle  will  be  shipped  which  would  b.-  vi- 
olated by  such  person's  receipt  or  possession 
of   a  sh(itgun  or   rifle,   and    (iv)    that    (title 

,  Name .  and  Olllclal 

Address )   (blanks  to  be 

filled  in  with  the  title,  true  name,  and 
address)  are  the  true  name  and  .addre.';E 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  oflicer  of 
the  locality  to  which  the  shotgun  or  rifle 
will  bo  fhlJDped.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer,  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  to  ship, 
transport,  or  cause  to  be  .'^hipped  or  trans- 
ported, in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  such  shotgun  or  rifle  unless  such  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  has,  prior  to 
the  shipment  of  such  .shotgun  or  rifle  for- 
warded by  United  States  registered  mail  (re- 
turn receipt  requested)  to  the  local  law 
enforcement  offlcer  named  In  the  sworn 
statement,  and  the  description  (includ- 
ing manufacturer  thereof,  the  caliber  or 
gage,  the  model  and  type  of  shotgun  or  rifle 
but  not  including  .-^ertal  number  identifica- 
tion) of  the  ihotgun  or  rifle  to  be  shipped, 
and  one  copy  of  the  sworn  statement,  and 
has  received  a  return  receipt  evidencing  de- 


livery of  the  registered  letter  or  such  regis- 
tered letter  h.is  been  returned  to  the  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  due   to  the  refusal 
irf    the    luinied    law    enforcement    offlcer    to 
accept  such  letter  as  evidenced  In  accordance 
with    United   States   Post   Office   Department 
rj-giilatlona.  and  has  delnyed  shipment  for  a 
Ijerlod  of  at  least  seven  days  following  receipt 
of  the  notification  of  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment offlcer'.s   uccept;ince   or   refusal   of   the 
registered  letter.  A  copy  of  the  sworn  st.ite- 
ment  and  a  copy  of   the  notlOcutlon   to  the 
law  enforcement  offl<-er  along  with   evidence 
of   receipt  or   rejectlrrn   of   that   nottflcatlon. 
all  as  prescilbed  by  this  KUbiHimgraph.  .'hall 
be  rrt-.ilne<l  by  the  licensee  as  a   part  >if  the 
records    required    to    l>e    kept    under    section 
!)-2:j(d).    Tho    Oovernor    of    any    .State    may 
deslt-^nate  any  olUclal  In   his  State  V»  receive 
the  notification  U»  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers required  In  this  subparngraph.  'Hie  See. 
retary  shall  l>e  notified  of  llie  name  and  title 
of  the  offlclal  .so  designated  imd  his  business 
address   and    shall    publish    the    title,    name, 
iind    address   of    that   offlclal    In    the    Federal 
Ueglstir    U|>on  such  jnibllcatlon.  noUIicatlon 
of  i(K'-il  law  eiiforcement  imi<-erR  required  in 
thLs  lUbparagraph  .shall   l>e  made  to  the  c,f. 
llclal  designate*!    'Hie  Movcrnor  of  any  Stat« 
in.iy  reque.'it  the  Secretary  t-i  discontinue  In 
his  St'tte  (<r  any  part  thereof  the  notification 
to  icx-al   law  enforcement  offlcer«  required  *n 
this  subparagraph    Up<in   jiubllcatlon  of   the 
rcfiue.st  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  notifica- 
tion  to  the   law  enforcement  ofTlcers   in    the 
area    described    In    the    request    will    not    be 
required  for  a  iwrlfHl  of  five  yenrs  unli^fis  the 
request  l.s   wlthdriwn   by    the   Oovernor   and 
the  withdrawal   is  published  In   the  Federal 
Iteglstf'r;    and". 

On  page  00.  line  16,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(U)". 


Mr.  JAVTTR.  Mr.  President,  I  >-ifld 
my.sflf  15  miniil«s. 

The  PRF;SIDING  officer  The  Sen- 
ator from  Now  York  is  ircnpni/od  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr  .JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  Die  attention  of  Senators,  I  think 
we  can  all  ( et  the  feeling  of  what  this 
ararndment  is  about  in  :hort  order.  I 
explained  the  amendment  in  detail  yes- 
terday r.nd  I  call  the  attention  <>t  the 
Senate  to  page  13345  of  the  Recobd  of 
yesterday,  the  middle  column,  v.-here  my 
remarks  Ix't-in. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  lhi.j 
amendment  is  to  pick  up  fmm  the 
Ilruska  plan  of  control  for  handtruns, 
which  is  the  subject  of  iiis  amondm<-nt 
upon  which  we  will  ultimately  vote  some- 
time today,  and  to  apply  it  to  .shot-'uns 
and  rifles  which  arc,  in  the  words  of  my 
amendment,  "[/enerally  recot'ni/.ed  as 
particularly  suitable  for  lawful  sporting 
purpcses,  and  not  a  surplus  military  fire- 
arm." I  am  reading  from  mv  ami^ndmrnt 
No.  739,  pace  1,  line  I  through  pa?e  2. 
line  o. 

In  rhort,  this  is  a  way  to  u.se  the  affi- 
davit procedure.  Tlie  affidavit  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  seller  of  the  run.  as.sumiiv? 
it  is  an  interstate  sale,  and  the  teller  is 
required  to  .send  the  affidavit  to  the  local 
law  enforcement  official  authorized  to 
receive  it.  If  he  does  not  li'-ar  within  7 
days,  he  can  ship  the  run.  Tliat  is  what 
it  comrs  down  to.  Tliat  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.ska  IMr.  HruskaI  has 
arpued  in  his  amendment,  with  his  cus- 
tomary .skill,  for  some  time,  and  we  are 
familiar  with  that. 

My  amendment  would  do  the  .same 
thinq:  for  Ions  guns.  Tliat  is  all. 

It  is  a  compromise.  I  proposed  it  when 
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I  uas  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  also  sat  on  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  DoDDl  is  chairman,  when  we 
then  had  a  number  of  bills  before  us. 
The  Hickenlooper  bill  was  one  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  situation,  which 
IS  essentially  the  fundamental  philos- 
ophy that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has,  as  well  as  the  Dodd  bill. 

I  made  a  strong  effort,  because  I 
wanted  gun  legislation,  and  realized  ex- 
actly what  we  would  be  up  against,  and 
we  are  up  against  it,  and  sought  to  com- 
promise: to  wit,  that  we  would  take  the 
Dodd  plan  for  handguns,  which  every- 
one agrees  are  hidden  weapons  and  use- 
ful in  crime,  and  we  would  take  the 
Hruska  plan  for  long  guns.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr, 
HRrsK.^1  agrees  on  that.  He  does  not 
wish  any  such  regulations  applied  to 
long  guns.  That  is  my  impression,  but 
pick  up  the  Hruska  scheme  for  long 
guns  and.,  take  the  Dodd  scheme  for 
handguns. 

What  the  committee  did  was  to  take 
the  Dodd  plan  for  handguns  and  leave 
out  anything  on  long  guns.  That  is  what 
all  this  debate  and  all  these  efforts  are 
ahtiut  today. 

In  that  compromise  effort.  I  won  in  the 
subcommittee.  It  approved  the  plan,  but 
it  did  not  prevail  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  although  the  committee  was 
practically  evenly  divided — eight  mem- 
bers a.greed  with  the  compromi.-^e  and 
the  rest  did  not.  Therefore  it  did  not 
carry. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  why  do  I  propose 
this  matter  now?  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say.  that  there  are  two  deeply 
conflicting  philosophies  which  obtain 
here. 

One  philosophy  is  traditional  Ameri- 
can pride  in  the  fact  that  a  man  should 
be  entitled  to  own  a  weapon  if  he  wants 
one  Without  any  encumbrances  or  diffi- 
culties. It  is  imbedded,  as  we  know,  in 
oiir  traditions,  ani  in  the  Constitution. 

The  other  philosophy  is  the  necessity, 
due  to  the  bui'geoning  crime  rate,  which 
must  sandbag  us  all  because  it  is  so 
serious,  and  the  deep  concern  all  over 
the  country  over  what  is  going  on.  It  has 
its  aspects  in  the  riots  and  the  violence. 

There  is  also  tremendous  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  police  who  are  faced  with 
a  riot  in  a  city  which  may  be  based  upon 
a  racial  problem,  or  a  college  problem, 
or  some  other  problem. 

The  first  thing  the  police  want  to 
know  is.  "Are  there  any  snip)ers?"  Once 
that  has  been  ascert-ained.  then  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  magnitude  prevails  as  to 
the  character  of  the  disturbance  with 
which  the  police  will  have  to  deal. 

Snipers,  as  we  all  know,  use  rifles 
and  shotgiuis  It  is  a  long  gun  operation. 
So  when  we  couple  that  with  the  fact 
that  30  percent  of  murders  are  commit- 
ted with  long  guns,  we  find  a  situation 
where  there  has  to  be  some  accommoda- 
tion between  the  two  philosophies.  That 
is  what  is  really  taking  place  on  the 
Senate  floor  today.  The  effort  I  am  mak- 
ing to  have  my  amendment  adopted  Is 
an  effort  to  find  an  accommodation  be- 
tween these  two  philosophies. 

Now,  whatever  regulation  there  was. 
was  really  a  small  notice.  It  has  prop- 


erly come  at  this  stage  of  debate  because 
it  is  true  that  the  Kennedy  amendment 
was  a  much  stricter  form  of  regulation 
than  the  last  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [  Mr,  Dodd  ] .  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 

It  is  time  to  do  something  about  long 
guns.  In  my  judgment,  if  a  Senator  is  in- 
flexibly of  the  view  that  every  American 
Is  entitled  to  a  rifle  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  down  to  the  comer  drug- 
store and  buy  it,  or  purchase  it  through 
the  mail,  then  my  amendment  will  not 
satisfy  him.  There  is  no  use  fooling  about 
that. 

But,  it  must  be  realized  that  we  are 
living  in  a  different  society  from  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, that  a  rifle  is  just  as  lethal  today 
as  it  was  then.  That  is  a  fact,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  controvert  it.  If  we 
take  even  the  most  extreme  figures,  say, 
of  90  percent  murders  with  handguns, 
that  still  leaves  10  percent.  We  say  30 
percent.  The  figures  bear  that  out.  as 
will  the  various  analyses  now  on  Sen- 
ators' desks — it  would  indicate  that  in 
States  where  there  are  controls,  there 
seems  to  be  less  incidence  of  crime  by  the 
use  of  firearms  in  a  material  way — by 
one-third  to  one-half. 

Therefore.  I  say.  I  cannot  hope  to  sat- 
isfy men  with  this  amendment  who  feel 
that  it  is  an  inalienable  American  right 
to  own  a  gim  and  they  are  not  going  to 
touch  it  so  far  as  the  long  gun  is  con- 
cerned. But  I  would  point  out  that  the 
minute  we  are  willing  to  do  something 
about  hand  guns,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that — and  it  is  a  fact — that  long  guns 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  not  so  often, 
but  in  the  same  way.  as  I  point  out.  its 
particular  character  in  respect  to  what 
we  are  so  concerned  about  now — to  wit. 
riots  and  civil  distiu-bances.  where  long 
guns  seem  to  be  the  key  as  to  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  a  riot  or  a  civil  disturbance, 
is  a  critical  question  for  the  police. 

From  all  my  information,  what  has 
been  discussed  here,  and  what  has  been 
going  on.  this  is  really  an  effort  to  com- 
promise. It  is  not  inhibitive.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  politically  permissive.  An 
affidavit  for  a  long  gun  must  be  certified 
as  to  the  facts  and  it  can  be  held  against 
one  upon  a  given  occasion.  Then  the  law 
enforcement  officials  will  know  in  every 
town  who  has  a  rifle,  which  they  do  not 
know  today,  which  is  itself  a  very  useful 
piece  of  information.  As  we  all  know, 
when  the  police  blockade  an  area,  they 
will  tell  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  police  will  tell  us 
everything  that  is  in  that  area.  One  of 
the  things  they  should  be  able  to  tell  us 
is  how  many  rifles  are  in  that  area,  as 
well  as  handguns,  so  that  they  will  know 
what  kind  of  situation  to  face  in  the 
event  of  a  civil  disturbance. 

It  is  on  that  groimd.  without  laboring 
the  issue  unduly,  that  I  feel  this  is  a  fair 
middle  ground  between  the  two  philoso- 
phies, A  fair  middle  ground  is  essential. 


in  view  of  the  urgent  problems  which  face 
the  coimtry.  not  only  present  but  also 
prospectively.  I  hope  tliat  inasmuch  as 
such  a  large  number  of  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  itself  .saw  the  value 
of  this  compromise,  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators will  see  it  also. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  JAVITS  I  to  title  IV  of  S.  917. 

This  body  is  well  aware  of  my  views  on 
the  need  for  stringent  and  effective  sun 
control  legislation.  I  need  not  reiterate 
my  efforts  over  the  last  7  years  to  place 
before  the  Senate  a  gun  control  proposal 
that  is  stringent,  enforceable,  and  just. 

Any  comprehensive  gun  control  meas- 
ure that  the  Senate  adopt,s  must  include 
controls  over  the  acquisition  of  mail- 
order rifles.  We  should  not  bow  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  fireanns  lobby, 
which  has  vehemently  fought  to  strip 
from  any  comprehensive  gun  control 
measure  restrictions  on  rifles  and  shot- 
gims. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
excluding  from  the  Federal  law  the 
weapons  which  have  been  used  in  this 
the  age  of  snipers  to  gun  down  a  Presi- 
dent, to  sustain  rioting  in  our  cities  and 
to  take  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King, 

Tl:e  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee's lengthy  hearings  of  1965  and  1967 
have  dociunented  at  least  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  long  arms,  rifles,  and  shotguns, 
are  not  oitIv  the  weajwn  of  the  sports- 
man, but  are  also  the  tool  of  criminals,  I 
would  add  that  law  enforcement  concurs 
with  my  view  in  this  regard  as  attested  to 
in  those  hearings,  i^ 

The  subcommittee  considered  this  long 
arm  issue  carefully  both  during  consid- 
eration of  S,  1592  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  S,  1  and  amendment  No,  90 
to  S,  1,  during  this  Congress. 

A  majority  of  the  subcommittee  felt 
that  there  should  be  controls  over  the 
acquisition  of  mail-order  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, but  as  my  colleagues  now  know, 
the  Judiciarj'  Committee  did  not  concur 
with  those  views  and  thus  rifles  and  shot- 
gim  proscriptions  on  the  mail-order 
traffic  were  deleted  from  what  is  now 
title  IV, 

I  believe  that  rifle  and  shotgun  con- 
trols should  be  restored  by  this  body  and 
I  cannot  emphasize  that  enough. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  offering  an 
amendment  to  title  IV  that  would  re- 
store a  measure  of  control  over  mail- 
order rifles  and  shotguns,  and  a  measure. 
I  might  add,  that  would  be  helpful  in 
controlling  their  acquisition. 

I.  of  course,  have  urged  this  body  to 
completely  prohibit  the  interstate  mail- 
order sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  non- 
licensed  individuals.  In  .so  doing.  I  have 
stated  that  I  believe  that  any  responsible 
person  should  be  willing  to  shoulder  the 
slight  inconvenience  of  ordering  sucli  a 
weapon  from  a  local  dealer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  body  has 
not  concurred  with  my  judgment  in  this 
regard,  I  am  certainly  amenable  to  and 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 


now  offered  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

In  effect,  the  distinguished  Senators 
amendment  would  control  mail-order 
rifles  and  shotguns  in  the  .same  manner 
that  the  subcommittee  proposed  during 
consideration  of  S,  1592, 

I  of  course  refer  to  the  notarized  affi- 
davit and  notification  to  local  law  en- 
forcement provision  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating the  acquisition  of  mail-order  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  con.sidering  this 
amendment,  that  it  jDrovides  that  a  i^er- 
son  completing  the  notarized  statement 
be  18  years  of  age 

One  of  our  prime  concerns  has  been 
the  ea.se  with  which  juveniles  can  and 
do  acquire  mail-order  guns. 

This  amendment  insures  that  persons 
purchasing  mail-order  rifles  and  .shot- 
guns are  not  .mvenilcs,  but  persons  of 
18  years  of  age  or  older. 

Juvenile  crime,  and  especially  armed 
crime,  is  increasing  in  America  each 
year,  and  unless  this  Congress  makes 
every  reasonable  effort  to  curb  tlie  avail- 
ability of  fireanns  to  juveniles,  then  we 
cannot  hope  to  make  inroads  into  this 
problem, 

Mr,  President,  I  support  my  colleague 
from  New  York  in  his  effort  to  reduce 
armed  crime  by  .A.mericas  youth  and  I 
ui-ge  this  body  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  his  amendment  and  to 
adopt  it. 

However,  I  am  worried  about  one  point, 
that  is  the  7  days.  I  wonder  if  that 
will  ever  work.  Will  it  be  possible  to  get 
this  thing  properly  cleared  through  the 
law  enforcement  authorities?  I  wonder 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  thinks 
about  that, 

Mr  JAVITS,  I  think  7  days  is  adequate 
for  a  matter  of  this  character.  In  a  big 
city  like  New  York,  for  example,  in  all 
likelihood  there  will  be  a  breakdown  by 
counties  with  respect  to  the  officials 
handling  it.  In  other  areas,  perhaps  other 
sectional  arrangements  will  be  required. 

Frankly,  I  made  the  time  as  short  as 
humanly  po.ssible  because  I  wanted  peo- 
ple to  feel  there  is  no  great  interference 
with  their  ability  to  buy;  .so  long  as  they 
arc  law  abiding  and  honest  citizens  there 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  fact,  they 
are  proud  of  it,  Tliat  is  the  whole  in- 
tent. It  is  not  the  same  as  was  involved 
in  the  vote  against  the  Dodd  amendment 
and  again  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
People  who  attribute  a  certain  manliness 
to  the  fact  that  they  own  a  weapon,  are 
not  concerned  about  letting  the  world 
know  they  have  guns,  but  those  who  have 
reason  to  be  concerned  are  going  to  be 
much  more  cautious  about  buying  guns 
when  thev  can  be  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

That  is  the  situation  as  I  .see  it,  I  would 
rather  leave  it  at  7  days,  I  think  it  can 
be  managed, 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd]. 
which  he  gave  me  originally  He  was  a 
party  to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Tliree 
minut«s, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  persuaded  by  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI  that  7  days  was 
a  totally  inadequate  time  for  the  local 
officials  to  make  adequate  investigation 
concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  the  affidavit.  Fig- 
ures were  submitted  by  the  Senator  who 
made  the  argument,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  al.so  di.scus.sed 
the  subject,  that  to  make  an  adequate 
investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  affidavit 
could  not  be  done  in  the  7- day  period. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  I  believe.  5.000  guns  a  week  are 
purchased  and  that  the  State  govern- 
ment or  local  government  simply  could 
not  investigate  5.000  affidavits.  They  sim- 
ply could  not  do  it. 

Mr-,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  may  I 
answer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  My  answer  is  that  the 

tyr>e  of  regulation  I  have  in  mind • 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  minutes 
added  to  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  my.self  2  minutes. 

The  scheme  that  I  have  in  mind  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr,  Kennedy],  Under  it 
we  could  not  stop  the  sale  or  shipment. 
The  most  that  would  happen  in  the  7 
days  would  be  that  the  police  official 
w-ould  be  able  to  tell  the  gun  seller.  "Look, 
you  are  selling  a  gun  to  a  fellow  that  is 
a  crook,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  do  it." 
That  is  all  that  happens  under  my 
amendment.  The  authorities  can  pick 
that  up,  because  they  know  the  known 
criminals,  crooks,  et  cetera.  As  to  the 
investigation  that  w-ould  follow,  they 
could  take  all  the  time  they  wanted.  If 
they  wanted  to  prosecute  someone  for  a 
false  affidavit,  they  could  take  6  months. 
The  scheme  I  have  in  mind  lends 
itself  to  7  days,  whereas,  if  there  were 


Mr,  JAVITS.  Tliat  is  correct, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  I  think  that  is  i-ea- 
sonablc, 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  shall  talk  only 
briefly, 

I  again  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  amendment  No, 
708,  It  would  apply  to  title  IV  of  the 
bill,  which  the  conunittee  reported  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  7, 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  aureed  to, 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  sincerity  and  his  eagerness  to 
achieve  acceptable  and  workable  legis- 
lation, but  I  do  not  believe  the  material 
contained  in  his  amendment  would  be 
consonant  with  the  objective  sought  in 
amendment  No,  708, 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  amend- 
ment No,  708  is  not  based  upon  the  idea 
that  everyone  who  is  qualified  under  ap- 
plicable law  is  entitled  to  a  rifle,  shot- 
giui,  handgun,  or  pistol.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendments  which  have 
already  been  voted  upon,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  is  not  based 
on  the  idea  that  there  is  an  absolute  right 
for  everyone  to  have  a  gun.  Under  pres- 
ent law  as  amended  by  amendment  No. 
708.  it  would  be  illegal  for  any  .shipment 
to  go  into  a  State  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  that  State.  If  the  law  of  that  State 
requires  that  there  be  a  permit  or  licen.se. 
then  the  mail-order  vendor  would  have 
to  have  a  copy  of  that  permit  or  license 
before  he  could  send  the  weapon  into 
that  State, 

The  same  thing  applies  in  the  case  of 
the  buyer.  The  buyer  could  not  receive  a 
gun  in  his  own  State  if  the  receipt  of  that 
gun  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
that  State,  So  it  is  not  an  absolute  right. 
There  is  one  additional  objection  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Yesterday  some  Senators 
spent  much  time  arguing  against  the  pre- 
sale  affidavit  procedure  contained  in 
amendment  No,  708  as  it  applies  to  hand- 
guns. The  burden  of  that  argument  was 
that  the  police  would  not  enforce  it. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  police  cannot 
enforce  the  law  through  the  use  of  a 
presale  affidavit.  However,  I  admit  it  does 
place  a  burden  on  the  police.  But  the 


to  be  veto  power  over  the  shipment,  it 

is  true  that  7  days  would  be  inadequS?6.     idea  is  that  w-ith  the  limitation  on  haiid- 

That   is   my   answer.   It   is   a   different     giuis  alone,  w-e  will  determine  how  great 


scheme. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  The  argiunent  made 
yesterday  was  tremendously  effective 
that  7  days  would  be  inadequate  to  make 
an  investigation, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  To  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr,  Kennedy] 
wanted  done  under  his  amendment,  but 
for  my  purpose,  it  is  adequate,  and  that 
is  to  flag  the  criminal.  The  authorities 
can  do  it  because  they  have  records.  As 
to  the  longer  investigation  for  perjury, 
the  authorities  are  not  limited  to  7  days. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Then.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  better  than 
what  was  discussed  yesterday,  because 
his  amendment  would  only  enable  the 
police  to  know  that  know-n  criminals 
were  attempting  it,  but  as  to  the  many 
others  who  were  not  know-n  criminals, 
the  sales  would  go  through. 


that  burden  will  be.  We  know  it  will  be 
great,  but  it  will  be  more  than  double 
that  if  it  is  applied  to  long  guns. 

I  say,  let  us  deal  with  the  real  offender, 
as  amendment  No,  708  does,  Tlie  real 
offender  is  the  one  who  uses  the  hand- 
gun. It  is  said  that  20  percent  or  more 
of  crimes  are  still  committed  with  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  and  I  do  not  disregard 
that  figure — but  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
impact  of  this  legislation,  and  particu- 
larly the  impact  of  this  amendment,  will 
not,  in  my  opinion,  reduce  that  crime 
rate  or  statistic.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  interfere  with  the  more  efficient 
fimctioning  of  amendment  No.  708  as  it 
applies  to  the  presale  affidavit  procedure 
with  respect  to  short  guns. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  as  they  have  the  previous 
amendments. 
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Mr  JA"V7TS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  Just  to  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska:  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  me,  but  I 
'.vould  poiiit  out  that  If  the  Senator 
agrees  with  this  amendment,  which  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  and  fits  Into  it,  if  he 
wishes  to  take  it,  I  believe  the  likelihood 
is  that  this  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
anyway,  whether  we  stay  with  the  com- 
mittee or  whether  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  Hruska  amendment. 

In  this  case,  with  rR-TJect  to  the 
Hnjska  amendment,  the  Senate  Ls  voting 
or.  something  very  substantive,  because 
if  the  Senate  says.  "We  want  some- 
thinsr."  even  a  very  mild  form  of  notice 
with  respect  to  this  long  pun  business. 
th:s  Is  where  they  are  going  to  get  it, 
n:.d  this  is  the  only  place  they  are  going 
to  eet  it.  and  I  predict  we  will  either  get 
it  either  on  the  bill  Itself  or  on  the 
Hruska  amendment.  It  fits  completely 
with  It,  I  would  propose  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Hruska  amendment,  but  I 
am  not  for  the  Hruska  amendment,  as 
I  th;:.k  I  have  made  clear,  because  I  be- 
lieve more  ticht  regulation  Ls  needed.  But 
I  have  never  t>een  so  little  of  a  lawyer 
t,ha-„  I  would  not  try  to  find  a  way  out 
where  practical  men  have  a  deep  differ- 
ence in  philosophy,  as  they  have  here. 

I  say  to  Senators,  in  all  due  respect. 
this  is  a  substantive  question,  and  if  we 
decide  to  do  at  least  this,  it  will  p:etf  into 
this  bill,  I  feel  sure  of  that,  and  I  am 
sure  ever>-body  else  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion -.s  on  agreeine  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  yield 
3  r.unu'AS  to  the  Senator  from  Illinols. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  this  Is 
the  third  attempt  to  do  something  about 
long  cim.? — the  first  one  quite  strict,  the 
second  a  backdoor  effort,  and  now  a  com- 
promise effort. 

I  no':ice.  in  going  through  the  amend- 
m.ent.  of  course,  there  have  to  be  rules 
and  regulations:  there  has  to  be  an  af- 
fidavit; things  have  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register:  these  are  all  of  the 
various  requirements,  like  return  by  reg- 
istered mail,  but  I  noticed  yesterday 
when  I  was  out  home  that,  I  think  it  was 
the  last  or  nearly  the  last  day  for  regis- 
tration of  firearms  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  figure 
correctly  In  mind,  but  I  thought  they 
said  163,000  guns  had  been  registered. 

All  those  people  have  got  to  go  down 
and  register,  and  make  out  a  form,  and 
probably  swear  to  it.  Now  the  Illinols 
Legislature  is  dealing  with  the  same 
problem,  in  the  form  of  a  statute  for  tl)e 
State,  The  distinguished  president  of  the 
Illinois  Senate  was  here,  and  he  testified 
on  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee.  He  cXt 
pressed  a  preference  for  the  substitute 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

But  it  looks  to  me  as  though  this  is 
just  another  effort  to  encumber  this 
thing,  and  make  it  difficult,  even  though 
on  its  face  it  seems  to  have  appeal.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
voted  down.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vot«  ! 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  PiJLBRiGHT  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  HarrisI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LrN'csl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  MonroneyI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya].  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROucHl   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotjye]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Mossl  Is  attending  the  Fourth 
Anglo-American  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence on  Africa  that  Is  being  held  in 
Malta. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  [Mr.  Brewster  |  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roneyI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr,  Kennedy  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr,  KucHEL  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl,  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  ''nay." 

On  this  vot«,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr,  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers  |  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Axken  and 


Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  KucHEL' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I'he  Snator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CaseJ.  is  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending the  j:''ourth  Anulo-American  Par- 
liamentary Conference  on  Africa  at 
Malta. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  CaseI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr.  Mos,sl.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vot«  "yea  '  amd  the  Senator  fi-om 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Calif- 
ornia [Ml'.  KucHEL]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
HoLLiNGS  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea, "  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

[No.  136L#g.l 

YEAS— 28 

Bayh  Lon?.  Mo. 

Brooke  McIntjTe 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Mondale 

Clark  Nelson 

Dodd  Postore 

Pong  Pearson 

Gore  Pell 

Grtffln  Percy 

Javlts  Proxmlre 

Kennedy.  Mrss.  Randolph 

NATS— 52 


RiblcofT 
Scott 
Smith 
Spori'j: 
Symington 
Tvdlnca 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 


Allott 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Baker 

Pannln 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

McGovem 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hart 

Miller 

Bogp-a 

HatfleJd 

Mundt 

Bvirdlck 

Uayden 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

RusaeU 

Cannon 

Hill 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Holland 

Stennls 

Church 

Hruska 

Talmadere 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jord.^n.  Idaho 

Youncr.  N.  D.-'k. 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Young,  Ohio 

Domlnick 

Long,  La. 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  A  LIVE  PAIR 

Muskie,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Aiken  Inotiye  Morton 

Brewster  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Moss  ' 

Case  Kuchel  Prouty 

Fulbnght  McCarthy  Smnthers 

Harris  Monroney  Yarborough 

Hartke  Montoya 

HoUings  Morse 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

The  -Senator  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Senators  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
on  the  majority  side  will  please  take 
their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

.AMENDMENT    NO,    794 

Mr.  BEJWETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  794. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment 

Mr  BENNE7T  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i,'^  so  orderid.  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 
■•TITLE     V— USE     OF    FIREARMS     IN    THE 

COMMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  FELONIES" 

Sec,  1001.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  chapter  115  the  following 
new  chapter: 

■'Chapter  116. — Use  of  Firearms  in  the 
Commission   of   Certain    Felonies 

"Sec. 
"2401.  Definitions. 

"2402.  Use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
certain  felonies. 

"§  2401.  Definitions 
'"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

■'  ■Crime  of  violence'  means  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes:  arson:  iissault  with  intent  to 
kill,  rob.  rape,  or  poison;  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon:  embezzlement  and  theft; 
kidnaping;  killing  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;  murder,  volun- 
tary manslaughter;  narcotic  offenses  punish- 
able by  a  prison  term  exceeding  one  year; 
Presidential  assassination,  kidnaping,  and 
assault;  rape;  racketeering  and  extortion; 
robbery  and  burglary:  sabotage:  treason  and 
sedition:  rebellion  and  insurrection:  seditious 
conspiracy:  and  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government. 

"  Firearm'  means  any  weapon  (Including 
a  starter  gun )  which  will  or  is  designed  to 
or  may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectile by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or  any 
firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer:  or  any 
destructive  device.  Such  term  shall  include 
any  handgun,  rifle,  or  shotgun. 

"  'Destructive  device'  means  any  explosive. 
Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device:  and 
includes  any  type  of  weapon  which  will  or  Is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  any  explo- 
sive and  having  any  barrel  with  a  bore  of 
one-half  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

"  'Handgun'  means  any  pistol  or  revolver 
originally  designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use 
of  a  single  hand  and  which  is  designed  to 
fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed  cartridge  am- 
munition, or  any  other  firearm  originally  de- 
signed to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand. 

"  Shotgun'  means  a  weapon  designed  or 
redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and  intended 
to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  designed 
or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  shotgtm 
shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore  either  a 
number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for 
each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

"  'Rifle'  means  a  weapon  designed  or  rede- 
signed, made  or  remade,  and  intended  to  be 
fired  from  the  shoulder  and  designed  or  re- 
designed and  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  metallic 
cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  projectile 
through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  pull  of 
the  trigger. 

"§  2402.  Use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
certain  felonies 

"Whoever,  while  engaged  m  the  commis- 
sion of  or  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  offense  punishable  under  this  title 
which  is  a  crime  of  violence,  employs,  dis- 
plays, carries  upon   1.1s   person,   or  possesses 


under  his  custody  or  control  at  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  at  which  such  offense 
Is  committed  or  attempted  or  at  any  place  at 
which  any  act  In  furtherance  of  such  con- 
spiracy Is  performed  by  such  person,  any  fire- 
arm shall,  upon  conviction  of  such  offense, 
attempt,  or  conspiracy,  be  punished  tor  Ills 
first  offense  under  this  section  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
and  for  any  subsequent  offense  and  convic- 
tion under  this  section  by  the  same  person 
by  a  fine  of  at  least  $5,000  but  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  imprisonment  lor  a  term  of  at 
least  five  years,  but  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both.  "The  punishment  so  Imposed  under 
this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  pun- 
llshment  provided  by  law  for  the  offense,  at- 
tempt, or  conspiracy  for  which  such  person 
was  so  convicted." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  last  item  the  follow- 
ing: 

"116.  Use  of  firearms  In  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  felonies 2402", 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  the 
Hruska  amendment  No.  708.  on  firearms 
legislation.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  role  in 
this   critical   legislative   battle. 

In  considering  firearms  legislation. 
Congress  faces  the  very  difficult  task  of 
resolving  the  vital  question  of  freedom 
versus  Government  controls.  Related  to 
this  dilemma  is  the  unfortunate  and  very 
perplexing  crime  situation  in  the  United 
States. 

Before  any  gun  legislation  is  passed,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  Congress  define 
and  understand  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tional rights  as  they  apply  to  firearms. 
There  has  been  considerable  emotional 
appeal  both  for  and  against  gun  legisla- 
tion. Much  of  this  has  been  centered 
around  the  deaths  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  In  the  proc- 
ess, however,  we  cannot  ignore  the  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
May  I,  for  the  purpose  of  my  statement, 
define  what  I  think  this  amendment 
means?  It  reads: 

A  well  regulated  mllltla  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 

Unfortunately,  this  amendment  Is 
shrouded  in  controversy.  Some  people 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  amend- 
ment guarantees  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  only  to  the  militia.  This.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  is  both  mistaken  and 
dangerous.  The  amendment  states  that 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  It  does  not 
state  that  the  right  of  militia  or  National 
Guard,  or  the  Army  Reserve,  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  Con- 
sequently. I  believe  that  Congress  must 
accept  the  amendment  for  what  it  really 
says  and  for  what  it  intended  to  say.  The 
people  themselves  have  been  guaranteed 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  firearms. 
Tlius,  any  proposed  gun  legislation  which 
comes  before  us  must  be  considered  in 
this  context.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  hazy  indefinite  provision 
such  as  the  "general  welfare"  or  the 
"interstate  commerce  clause."  We  are 
talking  about  a  specific  limitation  upon 


the  powers  of  Government  and  a  specific 
right  of  the  people. 

POLICE    state    COKTROiS 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Senate 
and  Congress  are  dealing  with  crucial 
and  long-range  i.ssues  in  firearms  icgu- 
lations.  Precedents  will  be  .set  that  could 
be  used  in  future  years  to  affect  seriously 
the  nature  of  our  Republic  and  the  rights 
of  our  people.  We  must  lealizc  that  con- 
trol of  the  owner.ship  of  firearms  carries 
with  it  the  inherent  future  ixj.ssibility  of 
police-state  controls.  This  requires  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Conver.sely,  we  now  face.  Mr.  President, 
a  crime  situation  in  this  country  which 
is  fast  becoming  the  greatest  scourge  of 
our  national  life.  Some  of  it,  perhaps  a 
good  part  of  it,  is  perpetrated  by  the 
persons  misusing  firearms,  particularly 
handguns.  Thus,  as  crime  rates  sky- 
rocket each  year,  there  is  a  requirement 
and  an  obligation  by  Congress  and  by 
the  States  to  protect  the  general  public 
from  those  elements  in  society  who  abu.se 
it  and  perpetrate  acts  of  violence  against 
our  citizenry.  I  believe  that  the  Hruska 
amendment  is  the  best  answer  to  these 
dual  problems  of  constitutional  rights 
and  and  skyrocketing  crime  rates. 

GUNS    ARK    NOT   THE    CAUSE    OF    CRIME 

Let  me  say  ver>'  clearly  and  emphatical- 
ly that  we,  as  a  legislative  body,  should 
not  blame  a  gun  itself  for  any  crime  or 
any  acts  of  violence,  any  more  than  we 
can  blame  a  pen  for  misspelling  a  word. 
The  time  has  come  when  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  crime  itself  must  be  attacked, 
reduced,  and  punLshed.  and  its  causes 
must  be  identified  and  eradicated. 

We  must  realize,  as  I  am  sure  most 
people  do,  that  crime  in  this  country  if 
not  encouraged  by  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  is  at  least  made  easier. 
We  must  further  realize  that  many  pro- 
cedures and  practices  used  by  the  courts 
are  turning  criminals  loose  to  perpetrate 
a  second,  third,  and  even  a  fourth  crime 
while  out  on  bond  or  parole  for  an  earlier 
conviction  or  arrest.  We  must  realize 
that  the  attitude  taken  by  certain  ele- 
ments in  our  society  that  these  people 
are  sick  and  therefore  not  guilty  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  such  a  growing 
crime  rate. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  there  are  many  causes 
of  crime,  and  to  blame  it  entirely  upon 
the  ownership  and  possession  of  a  hand- 
gun or  a  long  gun  is  to  force  upon  the 
general  public  a  mistaken  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  to  limit  unjustly,  and  I  believe 
in  a  dangerous  manner,  a  constitutional 
right.  I  will  support  moderate  firearms 
legislation  that  will  control  effectively 
sales  of  guns  through  mail-order  houses 
to  youngsters,  to  incompetents,  and 
to  criminal  elements  where  they  can 
be  identified.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  categor>'  Congress  should  include 
rifles  or  shotguns,  with  the  exception 
of  sawed-off  shotguns.  Of  course,  such 
weapons  as  machineguns  and  other 
nonsporting  weapons  should  be  carefully 
regulated.  I  think  the  Congress  in  this 
legislation  should  place  the  blame  where 
the  blame  really  belongs.  We  should 
write   into    any    bill   stern    and    severe 
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penalties  for  the  mlsixse  of  firearms  and 
make  doubly  certain  that  persons  found 
tiuilty  of  offenses  are  not  allowed  once 
again  to  perpetrate  further  crimes  of 
violence  upon  our  law-abiding  citizens. 
In  this  context  I  belie%'e  that  any 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  should 
also  contain  severe  penalties  for  the 
mis!:se  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
felonies  covered  by  Federal  law.  There- 
fore. I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  this 
effect. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  two- 
fold. Under  the  pro\isior\s  of  the  bill  and 
most  of  the  amendments,  indi\iduaJs 
convicted  of  illegally  selling  or  purchas- 
ing a  firearm  are  subjected  to  severe 
penaJtios  This.  I  think,  is  reasonable 
and  acceptable  to  most  Americans.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  example,  a  person 
who  has  in  his  possession  a  fireann  and 
uses  it  in  robbing  a  U.S.  Government 
insured  bank  or  killing  someone  on  a 
Federal  reservation  or  Federal  property 
is  not  penalized  for  the  misuse  of  that 
ftrearm_  I  think  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  mi.n:.se  of  a  firearm  is  a  graver  threat 
to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  than  is  the  illegal  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  firearm. 

A  second  reason  for  my  amendment  is 
to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  50  States 
should  they  wish  to  adopt  strong  pen- 
alties for  firearms  misuse  themselves.  My 
amendment  is  carefully  worded  and  so 
drafted  :hat  Staoe  and  local  jurisdiction 
w.U  not  DO  aifecttd.  The  felonies  herein 
described  are  felonies  which  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Ur.der  mv  amendment  persons  convict- 
ed for  tj-.e  first  offense  of  Federal  crimes, 
wherein  flreai-ms  were  used  would  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tJian 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both  This  pro- 
vision has  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  and 
will  allow  courts  and  judges  to  impose 
fines  less  iJian  5  years  and  $5,000  on 
the  first  ofiense  if  the  occasion  calls  for 
such  leniency.  Under  this  provision  courts 
dealing  with  first  offenders  would  not  be 
required  to  impose  the  maximum  penalty. 

The  second  proviaicn  ;s  cumed  at  the 
person  convict-^-d  of  a  Federal  felony  for 
the  second  or  subsequent  time.  Thus, 
anyor.e  convicted  of  a  subsequent  offense 
under  the  amendment  would  be  subject- 
ed to  a  fine  of  at  least  S5.000  and  not 
more  than  $10,000  and  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  at  least  5  years  and  not  more 
t^an  10  years,  or  both.  The  complete 
flexibility  which  existed  under  the  first 
offense  is  thus  generally  removed  from 
the  second  conviction.  I  feel  this  is  neces- 
sary and  justified  because  much  of  our 
crime  in  this  coimtry  is  committed  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  repeat  offenders.  The 
law-abiding  citizens  of  America  must  be 
given  protection  from  repeat  offenders 
and  my  amendment  will  go  far  in  provid- 
ing it,  insofar  as  those  crimes  involve 
the  use  of  guns. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Meld  ^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  T\'DLNGS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  an.endment  No.  794  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  title  IV. 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standmfr,  also. 

Mr   TYDINGS    .\nd  that,  basically,  it 


would  Increase  the  penalties  for  the  com- 
mission of  certain  enumerated  crimes  on 
Federal  property  or  Federal  reservations. 
by  Increasing  the  pimlshment  by  fine 
and  Imprisonment  and  by  setting  a  mini- 
mum punishment  for  second  and  subse- 
quent offenses  for  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  sets  both  a  mini- 
mum and  a  maximum.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  So  that  it  relates  only 
to  the  penalties  for  the  commission  of 
a  Federal  crime  with  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  which  a  firearm 
has  been  used. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  Ls  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  title  IV. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discovered  an  error  in  the  printing  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  to  be  inserted  be- 
tween lines  4  and  5  on  page  107,  instead 
of  between  lines  2  and  3.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  tlie  chair) .  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  also  shows  refer- 
ence to  title  V.  The  amendment,  of 
course,  refers  to  title  IV.  I  ask  that  that 
correction  be  "made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  bj  so  modified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  LAUSCHE.  Witli  respect  to  the 
specific  crimes  for  which  tlie  Senator's 
amendment  proposes  to  increase  the  se- 
verity of  the  penalty,  will  the  Senator, 
for  my  information,  state  what  the 
present  penalty  is  and  what  his  increased 
penalty  would  be? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  have  a  record 
of  the  present  penalties  for  tlie  crimes 
referred  to.  which  effectively  include  tlie 
commission  of  a  bank  robbery,  interstate 
kidnapping,  or  murder  on  a  Federal  res- 
ervation; but  I  am  certain  I  can  get  that 
information. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  pen- 
alties be  under  the  Senator's  proposal? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  my  pi-oposal,  for 
a  first  offense  the  judge  would  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000 
and  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years,  at 
his  discretion. 

For  the  second  offense  it  sets  a  mini- 
mum sentence  of  a  fine  of  $5,000.  and 
imprisonment  for  at  least  5  years  but  not 
more  than  10  yeai-s.  So  it  is  a  mandatory 
sentence  for  a  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fenses but  it  is  a  permissive  sentence  for 
the  first  offense. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  the 
first  offense,  the  judge  would  have  com- 
plete discretion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  first  offense  the 
judge  would  have  complete  discretion  in 
determining  the  monetary  fine  or  length 
of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct ; 
up  to  5  years  and  $5,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  on  the  second  of- 
fense the  sentence  would  be  mandatory. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
within  limits.  It  would  have  to  be  manda- 


tory with  respect  to  at  least  a  fine  of 
S5.000  and  imprisomnont  for  at  least  5 
years,  but  not  more  than  $10,000  or  10 
years. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  In  a  casual  reading  of 
the  bill,  there  is  .^ometliing  that  bothers 
me  a  little.  On  pase  2,  at  the  tnd  of  the 
first  paragraph,  there  is  included  "ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  Uic  Govern- 
ment. " 

Then,  on  page  3,  if  I  interpret  the  bill 
correctly,  it  is  provided  that  if  a  person 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  at  the  time  he  advocates  it  has 
in  his  possession  a  gun,  or  on  the  prem- 
ises, a  Run  under  his  control,  that  that 
constitutes  a  felony  and  meets  tlie  stand- 
ai'ds  of  this  bill  for  punishment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tliat  was  not  my  in- 
tention in  connection  with  "advocat- 
ing." The.se  definitions  arc  general  defi- 
nitions taken  out  of  the  general  law.  It 
is  my  intention  to  involve  only  active 
crimes  involving  violence  with  the  use  of 
a  gun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  I  yield  my.self  5  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNT:TT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
eliminate  the  words  nn  page  2  "seditious 
conspiracy;  and  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  OovpiTiment." 

Mr,  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  propos- 
ing to  eliminate  that  language? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Someone  might  have  a 
ixilitical  rally  outside  his  home  and  there 
mi-;iu  be  a  ;,'un  m  the  house. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  had  not  reahzed 
that  implication. 

I  would  be  happy  to  withdraw  that 
language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  modify  my 
amendment  by  eliminating  from  page  2, 
lines  11,  12.  and  13  the  words:  ".seditious 
conspiracy;  and  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  tlio  Government." 

Tlie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HRU3KA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  mmutt-s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  is  not  an  amendment  to  amendment 
708.  but  to  title  TV  of  the  bm. 

I  am  most  lieartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  know  of  no  Senator  who  is  more  deeply 
concerned  atx)ut  the  present  deterioration 
of  law  and  order  than  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  am  confident  that  he  and  most 
other  Senators  have  found  that  the  No.  1 
conceni  within  their  home  States  is  the 
problem  of  crime,  the  increase  in  crime, 
and  the  methods  with  which  to  deal  with 
Clime. 

Therefore.  I  wL<h  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  efforts  in  fashioning  the 
amendment  we  are  considering.  The 
amendment  is  carefully  drawn  because 


the  Senator  has  limited  it  to  Federal 
crimes  in  which  firearms  are  mi.su.sed  He 
does  not  imix>.se  a  mandatory  sentence 
in  the  initial  instance.  It  is  only  in  the 
repeat  offen.ses  that  there  is  the  manda- 
tory feature. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  considered  from  time  to 
time  mandatory  .sentence  .'situations.  Tliey 
are  a  mo.<t  dilficult  .'^ubject  to  justify  and 
to  put  into  effect.  All  of  the  arguments 
against  mandatory  sentences  would  apply 
to  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
proposes.  There  arc  many  of  them. 

There  are  three  or  four  reasons  why 
I  doubt  very  much  that  tlie  effect  in- 
tended and  sought  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  would  be  achieved  by 
tins  amendment.  First  of  all,  the  manda- 
toiT  sentence  may  be  unjustified  by 
reason  of  the  man's  record,  and  exten- 
uating circumstances.  In  cases  where  it 
would  l>e  unjustified  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  prosecuting  officer  to  prefer  a  charge 
that  would  .subjwt  the  man  to  a  manda- 
tory sentence.  Tlierefore.  the  alternative 
is  used.  Instead  of  putting  a  charge 
again.st  the  man  for  that  offense,  a  soft 
charge  is  made. 

Then,  we  have  a  !=econd  approach. 
Wliere  the  court  might  .see  that  a  manda- 
tory sentence  would  l>e  unjust,  he  looks 
for  txissible  technicalities  to  insure  that 
the  sentence  is  not  imposed.  I  do  not 
intend  to  attack  or  to  justify  the  practice, 
but  it  is  the  fact  of  the  matter.  So  ex- 
cu-ses  are  .sought  and  the  end  result  will 
not  t>e  that  which  the  Senator  so  ear- 
nestly and  sincerely  seeks. 

One  of  the  other  undesirable  attributes 
of  a  mandatory  sentence  is  that  there  is 
a  restraining  and  stifling  influence  on  the 
correctioixs  and  rehabilitation  iirocedure. 
The  judge  has  no  alternative  liimself  but 
to  impose  that  .sentence,  although  a  man 
might  be  ready  for  di-scharge  because  he 
has  t)een  rehabiUtated  and  has  changed 
his  viewTX)int. 

That  is  the  reason  why  in  amendment 
708  the  i^enalties  for  violation  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  and  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  are  increased  to  up  to  10  years 
in  prison  or  SIO.OOO  fine  or  both.  It  is 
subject  to  the  indeterminate  sentence 
procedure,  and  then  we  cr.n  get  away 
from  the  harsh  effects  approach  by 
mandatory  .sentence. 
,  I  wish  to  make  one  other  reference. 
This  matter  is  also  subject  to  consid- 
eration by  the  National  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Ciiminal  Code. 
We  are  coing  into  the  matter  of  manda- 
tory sentences  in  great  depth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  into  the  matter  in  depth. 

I  would  trust  that  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  along  on  these  two  proposi- 
tions. First,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary con.sidered  this  approach  and  dis- 
carded it;  second,  it  is  the  subject  of 
study,  and  we  hope  something  can  be 
done  vvitlxtn  the  moderate  approacii  to 
to  penology  which  will  be  useful  In  this 
area. 


I  wish  to  make  one  additional  obser- 
vation with  respect  to  what  is  an  increas- 
ing realization  by  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica: What  is  involved  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  added  criminal  penalty;  it  is  a 
matter  of  getting  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  convictions  for  crimes  committed. 
That  will  be  the  real  deterrent.  We  can 
make  the  penalty  three  times  as  great 
but  unless  we  succeed  through  law  en- 
forcement channels  and  criminal  justice 
to  increase  the  rate  of  convictions,  we 
will  not  make  iirogre.ss. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing  up 
this  measure  but  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  leave  it  for  another  day  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Senator's 
opinion,  on  the  basis  of  Ills  broad  ex- 
jierience,  about  the  cour.se  followed  gen- 
erally by  the  courts,  and  especially  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  ability  to  get  more 
convictions,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal 
in  li-yinp  to  bring  people  to  the  under- 
standing that  law  and  order  must  pre- 
vail? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
that  question  in  this  fashion:  I  support 
titles  II  and  III  of  S.  917.  They  spell  out 
my  position  well,  because  both  will  deal 
with  some  of  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  this  field. 
Title  III  is  an  effort  to  comply  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
that  wiretapping  is  constitutional  if 
properly  controlled.  Title  II  deals  with 
confessions,  eyewitness  testimony,  and 
so  forth. 

Accordingly.  I  would  say  that  recent 
developments  in  jurisprudence  in  this 
country  will  be  dealt  with  constructively 
by  titles  II  and  III.  I  hope  it  wiU  result 
in  a  higher  rate  of  convictions  in  those 
cases  which  warrant  conviction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  In  those  cases 
which  warrant  conviction,  they  should  be 
had.  and  convictions  should  not  be  pre- 
vented by  tenuous  and  sophisticated 
philosophies  as  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  about  the  rights  of  criminals  and 
the  absence  of  rights  for  Irmocent  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  makes  a 
meritorious  observation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  realize  that  problem 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pre- 
sented on  the  question  of  a  mandatory 
sentence.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
to  underscore  the  problem  that  we  face 
in  the  misuse  of  firearms  than  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  the  feeling  of  Congress 
the  sentences  for  the  commission  of 
crimes  in  wiiich  firearms  are  used  should 
properly  be  longer  and  more  difScuit 
than  those  in  which  firearms  are  not 
used. 

If  by  adoption  of  the  amendment  we 
are  actually  going  to  come  up  with  fewer 
convictions,  in  fact  fewer  indictments, 
then,  of  course,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  that.  But  I  think  that  the 
fact  the  amendment  was  offered  and  is 


in  the  record  will  serve  to  notify  the 
country  that  we  feel  we  cannot  solve  the 
firearms  problem  merely  by  trying  to 
control  the  sale  of  firearms  but  that  we 
mu.st  consider  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  w  ith  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  but  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  at  least  express  itself  on 
my  amendment. 

I  am  ijrepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused. I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  which  describes  the  Ben- 
nett amendment.  As  I  read  it,  it  says 
that  no  Individual  may  use  a  firearm  In 
the  commi.ssion  of  a  bank  robbery,  kid- 
naping, or  murder,  on  a  Federal  reserva- 
tion, and  that  mi.suse  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  such  felonies  is  not  now 
prohibited  by  law. 

I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  in 
the  commission  of  a  bank  robbery.  If  the 
roblXT  uses  a  firearm,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional penalty  Involved. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  not  able  to  pet   ' 
that  Information.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  the  reference? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  title  XVIII.  section 
2113.  Under  that  section,  a  person  who 
commits  a  bank  robbery  by  armed  force 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  25  years  In  pris- 
on and/or  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  both.  Tlie 
general  penalty  provision  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  bank  robbery  is  20  years  and 
a  $5,000  fine.  So  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional penalty  there. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tliat  is  not  mandatory. 
That  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  it  is  not  mandatory.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  mandatory.  I  thought 
the  Senator  would  be  interested  in  that 
point.  I  am  not  trying  to  spUt  hairs  but 
I  thought  it  would  sustain  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr. 
Hruska]  on  the  mandatory  sentence 
question.  Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  might 
consider  that  in  offering  his  amendment. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  had  not  known  of 
that  difference.  That  reference  is.  I  sup- 
pose, only  to  this  one  crime  and  does  not 

apply  to  kidnaping;  across  State  lines 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.    BENNETT    (continuing).   Or   to 
murder  on  a  Federal  reser\'ation. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  but  I  knew  that  there 
was  an  additional  i^enalty  Involved  for 
using  a  pun  in  a  bank  robbery. 

Mr.  BENNFTT.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  .supplied  this  in- 
formation for  the  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  now  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  lime 
on  the  pending  amendment  has  now- 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    74* 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  not  t>e  read  but  lie  on  the  table. 

I  rise  to  a  point  of  clarification.  I  have 
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an  amendment  which  I  will  not  call  up 

up.til  I  can  1,'et  clarification 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who  is 
yielding  time'  Time  is  under  control 
now  Who  is  yielding  time? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  But  the 
Senator  has  not  offered  it. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amf  ndm^nt  and  vield  myself  such 
time  a.=:  I  mav  nee^i 

The  PRESIDING  OFVICER.  That  will 
require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  BROOKE  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  may  be  called 
up 

TY\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Will  the 
Senator  pl-ase  identify  his  amendment? 
Mr     BROOKE     This    amendment    is 
numbered  744 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 
On  page  91.  line  8.  after  the  word  "State" 
in.sert  a  comma  and  the  following;  "except 
that  this  cteuse  shall  not  prohibit  an  In- 
dividual engaged  m  a  bona  fide  change  of 
residence  from  one  State  to  another  from 
transporting  to  his  new  State  of  residence 
any  firearm  which  said  individual  has  law- 
fully purchased  or  poesessed  in  his  former 
State  of  residence,  if  it  is  lawful  for  said  in- 
dividual to  purchase  or  possess  such  firearm 
i.a   his   new  State   of  residence;" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  l' yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  mav  proceed 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  may  be  able  to  avoid  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
merely  by  asking  one  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  clarification. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  section  922ili 
'3  of  the  biil  and  ask  whether  that 
!an-uaee  prohibits  an  individual  engaged 
m  bona  fide  change  of  residence  from 
one  State  to  another 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  there  is  so 
much  noise  m  the  Chamber  that  I  can- 
not hear  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

T>ie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order.  There  are 
too  many  attaches  in  the  room.  Will  the 
Senate  please  come  to  order  so  that  the 
sp»:aker  may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
proceed, 

Mr  BROOKE  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  that  language  pro- 
hibits an  individual  engaged  in  a  bona 
fide  change  of  residence  from  one  State 
to  another  to  transport  any  firearms 
which  said  individual  has  lawfully  pur- 
chased or  possesses  in  his  former  State 
of  residence  and  if  it  is  reasonable  for 
said  individual  to  purchase  or  possess 
such  firearms  m  his  new  State  of 
residence. 

Mr  DODD  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
the  Senator,  but  would  he  be  good 
e:.  luh  to  repeat  the  question?  I  do  not 
tiilly  understand  it. 

Mr  BROOKE  I  am  soitv.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator 

Mr  DODD  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question.'  Either  I  did  not  fully  hear 
It  or  I  do  not  understand  it. 


Mr.  BROOKE  My  question  was 
whether,  under  section  922(li<3),  the 
language  contained  therein  would  pro- 
hibit an  individual  engaged  in  a  bona 
fide  change  of  residence  from  one  State 
to  another  traiisporting  to  his  new  State 
of  residence  any  firearm  which  said  indi- 
vidual had  lawfully  purchased  or  pos- 
sessed in  his  former  State  of  residence; 
if  it  would  be  lawful  for  such  individual 
to  purchase  or  possess  such  firearm  in 
his  new  State  of  residence. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  that  section  it  will  not  be 
unlawful. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  other  words,  if  it  is 
lawful  to  own  a  firearm  in  State  A  and 
it  is  lawful  to  own  a  firearm  in  State  B, 
and  an  owner  of  a  fireann  gives  up  his 
residence  in  State  A  and  moves  to  State 
B,  he  is  not  prohibited  under  this  lan- 
guage from  carrying  the  firearm  from 
State  A  to  State  B? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  He  does  not  have  to 
divest  himself  of  that  firearm  when  he 
moves  from  State  A,  if  it  is  permissible 
for  him  to  own  firearms  in  State  B.  his 
new  State  of  residence? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  conect. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minutes. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther clarification  of  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  it  is 
my  understanding— and  I  would  wish  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  verify  it — 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on 
page  91.  section  922  of  the  bill,  subsec- 
tion <3i.  that  subparagraphs  iA»  and 
iBi  are  to  be  read  so  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  section  which  is  intended  to 
prohibit  otherwise  legal  travel  between 
States  and  communities  by  persons  in- 
volved in  sporting  activity  such  as  shoot- 
ing, rifle  matches,  pistol  matches,  or  the 
taking  of  families  into  any  sort  of  sport- 
ing competition  or  hunting  trip. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language,  nor  is 
there  any  intent  in  the  language,  nor  is 
the  language  to  be  construed  to  place 
any  restriction  on  the  otherwise  lawful 
movement  or  travel  of  an  indi\idual  or 
family  from  one  State  to  another,  taking 
any  sporting  guns  or  weapons  he  legiti- 
mately has  obtained  and  owns.  The  pur- 
pose of  those  two  sections  is  not  to  re- 
strict any  normal,  legal  travel  bv  citi- 
zens. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  exactly  right.  That 
is  precisely  stated  and  that  is  clearly  its 
intent. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  that  sections  (A) 
and  I B )  should  be  so  considered  together, 
and  not  exclusive  of  each  other? 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  in 
discussion  of  the  proposed  amendment 
In   my   judgment,   there   may    be   some 


question  as  to  the  clarity  of  the  language 
in  title  rv  a.s  now  drawn  on  this  subject. 
It  is  certainly  contemplated  by  the  intro- 
ducer of  that  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion referred  to  should  be  pennissible  It 
is  within  the  clear  intent  of  the  language. 
Whether  that  interpretation  woula  be 
placed  on  it,  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  makes  a 
good  point  when  he  .says  that  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  considered  as  such 
a  limitation,  it  might  rai.se  new  prob- 
lems. What  IS  the  definition  of  "resi- 
dence"'' Would  it  mean  that  if  I  went 
duck  hunting  in  Arkansas  for  3  weeks, 
but  did  not  intend  to  live  there.  I  might 
be  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law? 
Becau.se  there  is  involved  a  transfer  of 
residence  from  one  place  to  another, 
would  It  e,\clude  other  provisions  of  law' 
Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  \ield'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA   I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Tliis  language  applies 
only  to  handcuns. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  have  no  great 
objection  to  this  amendment.  If  a  vote 
were  called  for,  I  would  vote  for  it,  as 
I  have  mentioned  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE  The  puipose  of  calling 
up  the  amendment  was  to  make  legisla- 
tive hlstoiy  and  ijet  a  clarification.  I  am 
not  going  to  pre.ss  the  amendment. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  clarifying  the  point,  which 
needs  this  kind  of  legislative  history. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  collo- 
quy has  been  helpful  certainly  by  way 
of  legislative  history.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  for  raising 
the  point.  It  ought  to  be  clear  now,  from 
the  colloquy  and  discussion,  what  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  is.  I  think  it 
is  clear. 

Title  rv  .simply  does  not  deal  with  per- 
sonal transportation  of  weapons,  and 
the  kind  of  .situation  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  raised  a  question 
about  is  certainly  not  intended  to  be 
covered   by   this  section  of  title   IV. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Tho.se  in  favor,  say  "Aye."  Those 
opposed.  "No.  ' 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  thought 
the  Senator  withdrew  his  amendment 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  withdrew  it. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
answer  because  I  did  not  know  what 
we  were  voting  on,  I  did  not  press  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
amendment   has   been   withdrawn. 


Tlie 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
'b'  .  Public  Law  90-30L  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mrs.  SullivaxN  and  Mr.  Brock 
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as  members  of  the  Commission  to  Study 
Mortgage  Intcre.st  Rates  and  the  Avail- 
ability of  Mortgage  Credit  at  a  Reason- 
able Cost  to  the  Consumer,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
liad  passed  the  bill  'S.  29861  to  extend 
Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  for  3 
years,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ines;   and 

S.  2248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fuent«s  Roca. 


Jose 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime.  To  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whose 
time  is  it  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  or  any  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    743 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  743.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment.        J 

Mr.  BRdOKE.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  94.  strike  lines  4  through  16.  In- 
clusive, and  lifsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  to  any  other  than  those  categories  of 
persons  specified  in  Section  4  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  (15  U.S.C.  904)  any  de- 
structive device,  machine  gun  (as  defined  in 
section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954).  short- barreled  shotgun,  or  short-bar- 
reled rifle." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  forward  liis  amendment  as 
modified? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  Bill  Clekk.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke]  proposes  an 
amendment  identified  as  No.  743. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  k  How  much  time  docs 
the  Senator  yield  himself? 


Mr. 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  section  922(b) '4)  of  S. 
917  as  reported  provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  sell  "to  any  jierson  any  de- 
structive device,  machinegun  i  as  defined 
in  section  5848  >  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954) ,  short-barreled  shotgun,  or 
short-barreled  rifle,  unless  he  has  in  his 
possession  a  sworn  statement  executed 
by  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  locality  wherein  the  purchaser  or 
person  to  whom  it  is  otherwise  disposed 
of  resides,  attesting  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  pei-son's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  intended  by  such 
Ijerson  for  lawful  purposes;  and  such 
sworn  statement  shall  be  retained  by  the 
licensee  as  a  part  of  the  records  required 
to  be  kept  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  spoken 
as  far  as  long  guns  are  concerned. 

Under  the  law.  however,  it  will  be  per- 
missible Tor  a  private  inJividual  to  own 
a  machinegun,  a  bazooka,  a  hand  gre- 
nade, or  any  other  weapon  which  has 
been  cla.ssified  as  a  destnictive  weapon 
so  long  as  he  does  not  have  a  criminal 
record  and  so  long  as  his  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  attest  that  no  vio- 
lation of  any  regulation,  law,  or  ordi- 
nance would  be  committed  by  his  pos- 
sesion of  that  destructive  weapon. 

What  are  destnictive  weapons?  Tiiey 
are  clearly  set  out  in  the  law  as  follow-s: 

The  term  "destructive  device"  moans  any 
explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  g.is  Ijomb, 
gren.ide.  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  do- 
vice;  and  includes  any  type  of  weapon  which 
will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 
any  explosive  and  having  .my  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  unconscionable 
to  me  that  we  in  this  country,  with  all  of 
the  problems  we  are  experiencing  at  the 
present  time — the  riots  we  have  had  in 
our  urban  centers,  our  increasing  crime 
rate,  and  all  of  the  acts  of  violence  to 
which  our  Nation  has  been  subjected — 
should  i^rmit  private  individuals  to  own 
destructive  weapons. 

A  man  may  not  have  a  criminal  record, 
and  ills  local  law-enforcement  officer 
very  well  may  attest  that  there  is  no 
violation  of  any  regulation  or  ordinance 
by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  a  destruc- 
tive weapon.  However,  should  we  in 
Congress  agree  that  any  private  indi- 
vidual who  desires  and  who  qualifies  to 
do  so — and  these  restrictions  end  ex- 
ceptions are  most  minimal — should  have 
a  right  to  own  and  possess  a  destructive 
wea)X)n? 

The  mere  fact  that  lie  has  it  or  pos- 
sesses it  means  that  he  might  ct  some 
time  use  it.  If  it  is  a  hand  grenade,  he 
might  in  the  future  throw  that  hand 
grenade  and  cause  death  to  many  people 
and  much  destruction  of  property. 

If  it  is  a  machinegun,  he  might  use  it 
in  the  future  and  kill  scores  of  people  in 
a  short  time. 

If  it  is  a  bazooka  or  an  antitank  gun, 
he  could  use  it  on  a  building. 

Even  if  a  private  individual  has  such 
a  weapon  in  his  possession,  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  might  use  it  for  unlawful 


means.  The  mere  fact  that  the  weapon 
is  available  means  that  someone  might 
break  and  enter  and  steal  it  and  use  ft 
for  unlawful  purixjses.  I  refer  to  a  per- 
son who  is  a  criminal  and  who  could  not 
qualify  for  purchase,  ownership,  and 
possession  of  that  wcajwn.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  available  and  accessible,  and 
he  might  be  tempted  to  break  and  enter 
and  take  the  wcaix)n  and  use  it  to  cause 
great  destruction. 

I  cannot  see  any  justification  whatso- 
ever for  a  private  individual — x\ci%A  mem- 
ber of  a  law-enforcement  body,  not  a 
member  of  our  .society  who  has  to  protect 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  pcople~ 
possessing  .such  a  destructive  weajwn. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  would  do  a 
great  service  to  the  counti-y  if  it  were  ti 
agree  to  the  jjending  amendment  and 
prohibit  the  sale  of  any  of  these  destiur- 
tive  weapons  to  any  jMivate  individual 
who  does  not  qualify  under  the  United 
States  Code,  which  does  f>ermlt  the  own- 
ership of  such  weaixjns  by  persons  who 
lawfully  should  have  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  jiending  amend--* 
ment.  I  think  it  would  be  an  important 
.step  forward  in  the  control  of  destructive 
firearms  in  our  country  and  would  \w 
advantageous  to  us  in  controlling  the 
riots  in  the  country.  It  would  certainly  be 
helpful  in  decreasing  the  hiph  crime 
rates  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  ex- 
periencing at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  a  very  ex- 
emplary record  as  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  his  State,  and  he  speaks 
well.  And  I  know  he  intends  a  very  pood 
result  when  he  proposes  the  pending 
amendment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  pos- 
session by  a  private  individual  of  a 
destructive  weapon  as  defined  in  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  or  as  it  would 
be  redefined  by  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ment 708. 

In  amendment  No.  708.  an  effort  is 
made  to  modernize  the  coverage  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act  to  take  in  ex- 
pressly certain  of  the  destructive  device? 
and  firearms,  which  were  not  cont'^m- 
plated  or  in  existence  in  1934  when  the 
act  was  passed. 

This  Senator  made  an  effort  in  the 
Judiciaiw  Committee  during  the  hear- 
inss  to  do  just  what  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  .seeks  to  do  now.  From 
the  bill  introduced  on  May  24,  1967.  No. 
S.  1854.  at  page  6. 1  read : 

It  Khali  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is 
not  21  years  or  more  of  age  to  possess  a 
firearm. 

And  a  firearm  in  the  context  of  this 
law  meant  a  destructive  device  as  cov- 
ered by  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

We  referred  this  matter  to  the  agen- 
cies involved,  and  particularly  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause it  is  the  Treasury  Department 
that  enforces  this  particular  act. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment which  appears  starting  on  page 
1086  of  the  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
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tion  35  and  S.  1  and  other  bills  in  the 
hearings  held  in  July  and  August  of 
1967 

The  letter  recites: 

New  section  5857  would  make  It  unlawful 
for  a  person  under  21  years  of  age  to  possess 
a  National  Firearms  Act  firearm. 

The' Treasury  Department  says: 
It  seems  doubtful  that  the  second  provi- 
sion— 

That  is  the  one  I  just  read — 
can  be  Justified  under  the  taxing  or  com- 
merce powers,  or  under  any  other  power  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution,  for  Federal  en- 
actment Consequently,  the  Department 
questions  the  advisability  of  including  in 
the  bill  a  measure  which  could  be  constrtied 
as  an  usurpation  of  a  ipKJilcet  power  reserved 
to  the  states  by  Article  X  of  the  United  States 
Constitutional  Amendments. 

That  stopped  us  cold,  and  the  bill 
u  hich  was  introduced  was  modified  ac- 
cjrdingly  to  exclude  the  objectionable 
provision. 

The  letter  said  in  an  earlier  para- 
eraph:         ..  i 

The  Department — 

Meaning  the  Treasui-y  Department — 
would  welcome  authority  to  refuse  approval 
of  transfers  which  would  violate  state  law. 
We  do.  however,  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
desirability  of  including  this  measure  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act 
which  has  always  relied  on  the  Federal  tax- 
ing power  as  authority  for  Its  control  pro- 
visions. 

I  wish  again  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  making  a  worthy 
etTort.  I  would  like  to  see  this  matter 
considered  thoroughly,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  it  acted  upon  in  a  constitutional 
manner  and  with  the  normal  processes 
of  legislation,  including  reference  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  such  other  agencies  as 
might  be  involved.  We  need  to  explore 
this  matter  and  find  some  other  way  to 
achieve,  at  least  in  some  degree,  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wishes  to 
accomplish. 

Reluctantly.  I  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  or.  if  not.  that  it  be 
re-ect€d  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S'.-Tiator  yu'ld' 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  I  yield  to 
tiie  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebi-aska.  at  least  on  this 
matter. 

I  understand  the  motive  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  It  is  entirely  lauda- 
ble, and  I  agree  with  it.  I  do  not  believe 
aiiyone  should  be  permitted  to  buy  one 
01  these  destiiictive  devices.  I  believe  that 
is  the  real  thrust  of  the  amendment.  But 
the  trouble  I  fear  is  that  tmless  we  pro- 
vide some  form  of  hearing,  by  some  per- 
son who  will  hear  an  application  for  the 
possession,  for  lawful  purpose,  of  one  of 
these  devices,  such  as  a  testing  labora- 
tory', a  museum,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  we  will  put  a  weakness  in  the  legis- 
lation that  will  be  overruled  by  the 
courts. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  whole 
nurpose  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  is  to  avoid  that  sort  of  situation    I 


have  talked  with  the  Senator  privately 
about  this  matter.  He  is  a  very  good 
lawyer.  I  still  believe  that  would  be  a 
basic  difficulty  if  we  went  ahead  with 
this  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  made  a  good  suggestion  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  should  like  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment, which  will  enforce  this  law.  says, 
"All  right."  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
say  that  now.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  repeat — it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often — I  join  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  these  devices.  But  I  am  also  fearful 
that  if  we  do  just  that  and  make  no 
further  provision  for  hearing  or  appeal 
or  anything  of  the  sort  in  order  to  avoid 
an  arbitrary'  decision  by  some  officer,  we 
will  be  in  even  deeper  trouble. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  thinks 
about  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  only  authority  that  has  been  cited 
which  raises  a  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  legislate  and 
to  deal  is  that  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; the  Treasury*  Department  is  the 
final  authority.  I  believe  that  this  entire 
bill  finds  its  justification  and  its  basis 
in  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  weapons, 
the  machinesuns  and  grenades  and 
other  destructive  weapons,  travel  from 
State  to  State  and  are  being  used  and 
could  be  used  in  riots  in  this  country. 
Certainly,  it  is  in  interstate  commerce 
and  should  be  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  argument 
that  the  Treasiuy  Department  has  raised 
some  question  necessarily  means  that 
this  is  the  final  authority.  I  believe  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  they  very  clearly  would 
nile  that  it  is  constitutional  and  within 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority,  because  of  its  pow- 
ers derived  from  the  interstate  commerce 
clause. 

We  would  b6  doing  a  great  disservice 
if  we  were  not  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
these  destructive  weapons,  particularly 
at  this  time,  to  private  citizens  in  this 
coimtry. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
matter.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr    HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  willing  to 
yield  back  his  remainins:  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .\11  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  aurceinp  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  liave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  I'oll. 

The  as.sistant  leeislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia  '  after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative  i .  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  Mr.  Clark  in  the  chair',  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  If  he 
were  pre.«ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster  I.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FxtlbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  1  Mr.  Harris  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
lingsI,  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  MonronevI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  HillI.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye  1 .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  LMr.  McIntyreI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Moss!  is  attending  the 
Fourth  Anglo-American  Parliamentary 
Conference  on  Africa  that  is  being  held 
in  Malta. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  MoxtoyaI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia !  Mr.  KucHEL  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  I .  If  present  and  votino:,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ken.n'edy'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
McIntyreI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss].  If  present 
and  votin'-;.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  wouid  -v-ote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr,  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Morton  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The   Senator   from  New   Jersey    (Mr. 
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Case]  is  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending the  Fourth  Anglo-American 
Parliamentary  Conference  on  .Africa  at 
Malta. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson!  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  New 
Jer.sey  IMr.  Case!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ;Mr.  Mossl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "yea.  "  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kuchel!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
HoLLiNGsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
■yea  "  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  AllottI  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

I  No.  137  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 

Baker  Javits  Proxmlre 

Bavh  Jordan.  Idaho  Randolph 

Brooke  Kennedy.  Mass  Rlblcoff 

Clark  Lausche  Scott 

Cooper  Mondale  Smathers 

Cotton  Nelson  Smith 

Domlnlok  Pastore  Talmadge 

Fong  Pearson  Williams,  N.J. 

Grlffln  Pell  Williams.  Del. 

Hart  Percy  Young.  Ohio 
NAYS— 47 

Gore  Metcalf 

Gruening  Miller 

Hansen  Mundt 

Hatfield  Murphy 

Hickenlooper  Muskle 

Holland  RusseU 

Hruska  Sparkman 

Jackson  Spong 

Jordan.  N  C.  Stennis 

Long.  Mo.  Symington 

Long,  La.  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Tower 

Mansfield  Tydlngs 

McClellan  Yarborough 

McGee  Young,  N.  Dak. 
McGovern 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervm 

Fannin 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR.   AS 

PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 
Byrd  of  West  Vir,glnia,  for. 

NOT  VCnNG— 22 
Aiken  Havden  Monroney 

Allott  Hill  Montoya 

Brewster  HolUngs  Morse 

Carlson  Inouye  Morton 

Case  Kennedy,  NY.    Moss 

Fulbright  Kuchel  Prouty 

Harris  McCarthy 

Hartke  Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was   re.iected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair ' .  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Hru.skaI. 


REPORT  OF  ST  U^WRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
'H.  doc.  NO.  312  » 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  an  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works: 

To  the  Conc/rcss  of  the  United  States: 
It  is  my  plea.sure  to  submit  to  Congress 
the  1967  Annual  Report  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
The  Seaway  had  its  second  best  year 
in  nine  years  of  oi^erations — registering 
a  total  of  44  million  tons  of  cargo.  The 
record  season  for  Seaway  tonnage  was 
1966  when  49.2  million  tons  were  moved 
through  the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario 
waterway.  We  hoped  that  the  Seaway 
would  reach  the  50-million  ton  mark  in 
1967,  but  a  strike  plus  some  slackening 
in  demand  for  grain,  resulted  in  reduced 
traffic. 

While  overall  tonnage  was  somewhat 
disapix)inting.  there  are  many  bright 
sixits  in  the  report.  General  cargo,  for 
example,  increased  to  six  million  tons 
from  5.5  million.  Iron  ore  shipments  al.so 
were  higher  with  16.4  million  tons  mov- 
ing through  the  Seaway  locks  to  the  steel 
mills  of  the  Midwest.  These  increases  in- 
dicate the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
waterway's  advantages  as  a  means  of 
reducing  transportation  costs. 

The  Seaway  has  truly  placed  Midwest 
ports  on  the  sealanes  of  the  world.  More 
than  600  salt-water  vessels  made  1,284 
trips  into  the  Lakes  in  1967. 

However,  reduced  traffic,  alone  with  an 
adjustment  in  the  division  of  toll  reve- 
nue between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  caused  income  to  fall  from  S7.1 
million  to  S6.1  million. 

Despite  this  loss,  S4  million  was  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  makes 
a  total  repayment  of  $28.9  million  since 
the  Seaway  opened  in  1959. 

A  major  concern  of  the  Corporation  is 
the  need  to  repair  Eisenhower  Lock.  The 
Corporation  retained  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  direct  the  work  which  will  con- 
tinue until  1971.  Fortunately,  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  navigation  seasons. 
In  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969.  I  re- 
quested that  funds  be  made  available  to 
cover  the  cost  of  repair. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  16.  1968. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  .secretaries. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME   CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  917)   to  assist  State  and 


local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

MOUIFICATION    OF    UN ANI MOl'S-CONSENT 
AGREFMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  previous  unanimou.s- 
con.sent  agreement.  130  minutes  of 
time  remains  on  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment. I  am  advi-sed  that  the  various 
parties  who  have  been  discussing  this 
amendment  amons  themselves  within 
the  last  few  minutes  have  agreed  that 
original  unanimous-con.sent  agreement 
be  vacated,  and  that  the  lime  on  the 
Hru.ska  amendment  be  limited  to  40 
minutes  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Hruska  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious agreement  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  is  the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
quest is  that  time  remaining  on  the 
Hruska  amendment  be  limited  to  40  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  the  pre- 
vious mianimous-consent  agreement  is 
accordingly  modified  so  that  the  time  re- 
maining on  the  Hruska  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  40  minutes.  20  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska]  and  20  minutes  by 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     IMr. 

DODDl. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  TydincsI. 

Before  yielding,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  vees  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  5^ 
minutes.  r' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
on  the  Hruska  amendment  is  really  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  sustain  title  IV  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Title  IV,  the  concealed  weapons  title, 
is  a  very  limited,  stripped  down,  bare 
minimum  gun  traffic  control  bill,  pri- 
marily designed  to  restrict  access  to 
handguns  by  criminals,  juveniles,  and 
fugitives.  This  concealed  weapons 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  domestic 
sale  of  rifles  or  shotguns  in  any  fashion 
which  is  now  legal.  It  does  not  affect 
mail-order  and  over-the-counter  .sales  of 
rifles  or  shotguns. 

Regarding  handguns,  title  IV  provides 
only  that  handguns  must  be  purchased 
in  the  purchaser's  home  State,  or  that,  if 
they  are  purchased  through  the  mails, 
they  must  be  purchased  from  a  licensed 
gun  dealer  in  the  State  where  the  pur- 
chaser resides. 

Basically.   I   tnink   that   the   Senator 
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from  Nebraska  and  the  proponents  of 
title  IV  a.s  reported  agree  that  something 
5houJd  be  done  to  limit  unrestricted 
access  to  weapons  by  dangerous  people. 
I  think  ail  agree — and  tliere  was  just 
testimony  to  that  effect  during  the  heai-- 
ings — that  there  should  be  some  Federal 
a.5sistance  to  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials in  this  field. 

So  the  sole  issue  before  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  is  what  is  the  best  and  most 
effective  metiiod  to  aid  and  assist  local 
law-enforcement  officials  in  their  fight 
ac^ainst  crime. 

In  title  IV.  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
committee  has  provided  a  flat  prohibi- 
tion against  the  sale  of  handguns  to  any 
except  residents  of  a  State,  and  a  flat 
prohibition  against  mail-order  handgun 
sales,  except  when  the  purchaser  buys 
through  a  licensed  dealer  in  his  own 
community. 

Title  rv  puts  ;,he  biu'den  on  the  local 
licen.sed  gun  dealer,  whereas  the  amend- 
ment '  No.  708  >  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska puts  the  burden,  if  there  is  such 
a  burden,  on  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, by  means  of  a  so-called  affidavit. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  places  no  additional  responsi- 
bility on  the  Federal  licensees,  other  than 
to  raise  their  license  cost  from  SI  to  SIO. 
whereas  title  IV  provides  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  violation  of  the  law.  including 
possible  loss  of  licenses,  requires  the 
keeping  of  records,  and  permits  the  in- 
spection of  records  of  licensed  gtm  deal- 
ers by  oflScials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

A  major  weakness  in  amendment  No. 
708  is  that  it  puts  the  entire  burden  of 
policing  a  rather  weak  affidavit  on  local 
law  enforcement  officers. 

This  is  what  it  would  do:  A  nonresi- 
dent goes  into  a  hardwai-e  store  to  pur- 
cliase  a  giin,  he  is  required  to  sign  an 
affidavit  that  It  is  not  illegal  for  him  to 
receive  that  weapon  under  the  laws  of  his 
State.  He  has  only  to  sign  his  name — no 
witness,  no  notaiization,  no  photograph, 
no  fingerprints,  and  then  the  dealer 
sends  that  affidavit  to  the  local  police 
department  in  the  home  State  or  the 
community  of  the  puixhaser.  Seven  days 
after  the  receipt  of  that  affidavit,  the 
sale  may  be  consummated. 

So  the  Hriiska  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  place  the  entire  burden  of 
research  on  an  akeady  overburdened  lo- 
cal police  force.  First  of  all,  they  would 
have  to  find  out  the  addiess,  and  make 
certain  that  such  a  person  existed.  Then 
they  would  have  to  find  liim  and  make 
certain  that  he  was  the  person  who 
signed  ;he  affidavit.  Then  if,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, it  is  illegal  to  sell  a  weapon  to 
someone  who  h£is  a  record  of  a  felony 
conviction  or  a  felony  indictment  pend- 
ing, or  is  an  alcoholic,  a  juvenile,  or  a 
narcotic  addict,  the  buiden  would  be  on 
the  local  law  enforcement  officers  to  try, 
within  7  days,  to  research  all  of  the  rec- 
ords necessai-y,  after  they  initially  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  individual  was 
the  actual  person  who  signed  the  affi- 
davit. 

They  woiild  have  to  deteiTnine  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  police  record  locally  or 
nationally,  and  whether  or  not  he  has 
ever  been  coumiitted  to  a  mental  insti- 


tution. They  might  have  to  st-arch  hos- 
pital record*  for  any  record  of  alcohol- 
ism, or  court  records  for  pending  indict- 
ments. 

Ml-.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  an 
unfair  burden  to  put  on  the  local  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  title  IV 
is  a  very  minor  step  forward.  To  put  on 
an  already  overworked  local  law  enforce- 
ment establishment,  the  entire  burden  of 
reseai'ch  on  these  affidavits  is  'to  mj- 
mind  unfair,  and  weakens  fm  ther  an  al- 
ready- too  weak  title  rv.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  rejected,  and  that  title 
IV  as  reiwrted  by  the  committee  will 
stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  fix>ni  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  fii-st 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
tlie  fact  Uiat  tlie  Hi-uska  .substitute,  on 
wliich  we  sliall  be  voting  very  directly, 
would  provide  that  no  shipment  of  weap- 
ons can  be  made  into  a  State  in  violation 
of  State  law. 

That  is  tlie  place  where  the  emphasis 
should  be.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  law- 
enforcement  is  a  local  problem.  I  think 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  expressed  it  very  well 
when  he  said: 

We  cnn't  have  a  National  Federal  Police 
Force.  What  we  need  ia  to  rely  upon  the 
people  in  the  communities  to  enforce  the 
law  and  to  assist  them  directly  and  indirectly 
with  money  and  training  and  whatever  else 
we  can  offer  by  way  of  facilities  in  order  to 
make  a  given  community  a  law-abiding  place. 

And  if  we  fail  in  that  and  if  we  di- 
vert the  emphasis  from  that  principle, 
then  this  whole  effort  will  fail  and  all 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
arc  committed  in  this  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  and  action  grants  to 
communities  will  have  exactly  no  sig- 
nificance. 

The  Hruska  substitute  makes  provision 
for  that,  and  it  puts  the  emphasis,  there- 
fore, where  it  belongs.  It  provides  also 
that  one  cannot  transport  these  weap- 
ons into  a  State  where  it  is  unlawful 
to  do  so.  That  is  a  principle  that  we  have 
carried  out  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  remember  when  I  first  encountered 
it  in  the  House  of  Representatives  long 
years  ago  in  connection  w-itii  our  efforts 
to  do  something  about  sweated  child 
labor  in  this  country.  And  we  had  to  op- 
erate in  that  fashion  and  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  when  a  State  had  a 
legislative  proceeding  established,  we 
could  presene  the  integrity  of  that  pro- 
ceeding and  we  could  protect  the  State. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Hruska  sub- 
stitute does  now. 

The  Hruska  substitute  provides  also 
that  there  shall  be  no  delivery  of  hand- 
guns to  any  person  under  21  years  of 
age.  That  is  a  saiutarj'  provision.  It  is 
verv-  basic.  And  it  would  be  notice  to  all 
dealers  and  to  all  manufacturers  with 
regafa  to  the  sale  of  these  weapons  to 


those  who  would  be  considered  legal 
minors  under  the  pending  measiue. 

The  Hruska  substitute  provides  also 
that  the  purcha.se  of  )iandguns  can  be 
made  only  when  there  is  an  affidavit  of 
eligibility,  and  that  affidant  has  to  be 
first  expressed  by  the  prospective  pur- 
ciia-scr  of  a  handgun.  And  it  has  got  to 
qualify  and  be  approved  through  the  lo- 
cal law  enforcenieru  agency.  So  that  it 
is  pretty  well  tied  dow  n. 

And  when  it  is  in  affidavit  form,  ob- 
viously the  person  making  such  an  af- 
fidavit is  subject  to  indictment  for  i^er- 
}\iry  if  he  undertakes  to  distort  the  truth. 
That  provision  can  be  very  helpful  in  this 
matter. 

The  Hru.ska  substitute  provides  also 
that  the  affidavit  has  to  go  to  the  dealer 
so  that  the  dealer  is  put  on  notice.  It 
has  to  go  to  the  chief  law-enforcement 
agency,  and  it  is  put  on  notice  and  can 
rerwrt  on  the  barkeroimd  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  prospective  jnirchaser.  And 
if,  perchance,  he  has  been  a  felon,  if  lie 
has  been  convicted,  or  if  lie  is  under  in- 
dictment, that  procedure  would  obvious- 
ly be  a  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  approach  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  developed  in  the  substitute  on  which 
w-e  will  next  vote  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem  that  has  been  besetting  us  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  does  not  want  a  safe  streets  and 
crime  control  bill  and  for  that  matter, 
a  gun  control  bill.  At  the  same  time,  we 
■want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  reasonably  w-ell 
done,  that  it  is  a  measure  that  can  stand 
up  as  a  good  and  efficient  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral power.  And.  along  with  it,  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  it  prcsei-ves  the  authority 
a*^  the  grassroots  level  where  the  law 
must  be  enforced. 

I  had  a  brief  experience  long  ago  in 
running  a  police  department.  It  was  not 
\ei->-  large,  but  it  was  large  enough,  I 
think,  for  my  city. 

I  had  a  chance  at  that  time  to  give 
some  attention  to  exactly  what  tech- 
niques ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
make  it  efficient  and  worthw-hile.  I  think 
we  discovered  w-hat  had  to  be  done, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  now  that 
after  the  first  bout  with  a  number 
of  criminals  who  used  it  as  a  thorough- 
fare from  one  place  in  the  State 
tc  another,  we  came  to  erips  with  the 
program  in  a  thorough-going  way,  and 
once  we  did,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  And 
w-hile  the  city  is  not  entirely  free  from 
crime,  because  always  there  will  be  some 
petty  crime,  I  am  rather  proud  to  say 
that  that  town  is  reasonably  free  from 
all  criminal  elements  and  that  in  the 
main  all  we  must  contend  with  are  the 
petty  crimes  that  are  commutted  from 
time  to  time. 

I  point  out  that  the  Hruska  substitute 
is  fundamental,  and  it  places  the  em- 


phasis where  it  belongs.  And,  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote  so  that 
we  can  dispose  of  title  IV  in  the  pending 
measure  and  then  go  on  to  other  titles 
and  finally  complete  action  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yield.s  time'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minute.'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nt  bruska  i.'-  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  Pre.sident.  there  is 
no  question  that  tliere  will  be  a  revision 
of  the  present  Federal  .statutes  on  fire- 
arms control.  The  only  question,  as  has 
often  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  is  what  kind  of  measure  will  be 
adopted.  Whatever  mea.sure  is  adopted. 
It  mu.st  be  remembered  that  we  operate 
under  certain  limitations.  One  of  the 
limitations  is  this  simple  statistic:  3.4 
ijorcent  of  the  3,250,000  .serious  crimes 
committed  in  America  arc  committed 
with  the  u.se  of  firearm.s — or  i)erhaps  we 
should  say  the  misu.se  of  firearms.  If 
there  were  some  way  in  which  we  could 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  .say,  ■Firearms 
disapjDear."  and  then  start  new  life  un- 
der a  new  regime.  i>erhaps  the  number 
of  crimes  could  be  reduced  from  the 
3.250,000  major  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  in  1966  to  a 
figure  of  3.200.000.  That  is  limitation 
No.  1.  If  we  abolished  firearms,  we  would 
still  have  this  vast  area  of  crime  to  con- 
tend with. 

Another  limitation  is  the  availability 
of  firearms  that  are  now  jjersonally 
owned  by  the  40  million  to  50  million 
private  owners.  .'Vnd  there  are  between 
100  million  and  200  million  firearms. 
That  is  a  factor  to  contend  with. 

Then  there  is  the  factor  of  zip  guns, 
w^hich  are  ea.sily  made.  Anyone  having 
inventiveness  or  who  is  i^ersistent  in  me- 
chanical ability  can  make  them,  use 
them,  disassemble  them,  and  dispo.se  of 
them. 

Those  are  some  limitations.  That  is 
regrettable:  nevertheless  it  is  quite  real- 
istic. 

How  do  we  go  about  fa,shioning  a  law 
that  will  have  maximum  impact  uix)n 
crime  prevention  or  reduction  of  the 
crime  rate  when  we  deal  with  the  con- 
trol of  fireamis? 

There  are  two  i^roixjsals.  Tliere  is  title 
IV,  which  is  i^ending,  and  there  is 
amendment  No.  708.  upon  which  we 
shall  shortly  vote.  I  shall  comment  only 
briefly  upon  the  different  features  of  the 
proix)sals.  Tlie  idea  of  joining  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  and  also  the  Federal  Firearms  .■^ct  in 
title  IV,  is.  I  think,  bad  pailiamentaiT 
and  .statutory'  practice. 

Item  2,  the  matter  of  imports,  is  an- 
other subject  on  which  there  is  difference 
in  the  two  bills.  It  is  still  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  a  starter  pistol 
that  comes  from  abroad  and  sells  for  a 
very  nominal  amoimt  of  money  and  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  a  starter 
pistol  that  is  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, and  sells  competitively,  siiould  be 
outlawed  as  it  is  by  title  IV.  and  why  the 
domestic  stai-ter  pistol  should  be  suf- 
fered to  ent.er  the  channels  of  commerce 


and  find  its  -way  into  the  hands  of  private 
owners. 

The  fourth  categorj-.  destructive  de- 
vices, is  intended  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  law  which  was  enacted  in  1934.  It 
adds  new  devices.  It  would  strengthen  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  serve  that  purpose  well. 

However,  as  to  the  commerce  in  fire- 
arms themselves,  long  guns  and  hand- 
guns— pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  and  shot- 
gun.s — there  is  this  difference  in  ap- 
proach: Title  IV  prohibits  mail-order 
sales  of  handguns,  and  the  proponents 
apparently  feel  that  by  this  method  we 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  murder  by  mail. 
It  is  not  very  realistic  because  unfor- 
tunately, even  after  that  were  done,  there 
would  remain  the  other  .source  of  ac- 
quiring ownership  of  guns — over-the- 
counter  sales.  Title  IV  imposes  upon  the 
over-the-counter  dealer  the  major  part 
of  the  burdens  of  enforcing  the  sales  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  law.  That 
is  unfair.  It  is  not  right.  It  would  reduce 
the  number  of  dealers  in  vast  areas 
where  dealers  are  necessary,  and  it  would 
result  in  a  situation  in  which  many  peo- 
ple, legally  entitled  to  guns,  who  put 
them  to  wholesome,  lawful,  and  proper 
uses  would  be  deprived  of  the  chance 
to  get  a  gun  with  any  reasonable  ex- 
penditure of  effort,  time,  and  expense. 

As  opposed  to  the  number  of  those  who 
misuse  firearms,  we  have,  some  15  to  20 
million  licensed  hunters  who  are  in  the 
business  of  lawfully  and  wholesomely 
and  properly  using  guns.  There  should 
be  some  sense  of  balance  ob.served  with 
reference  to  any  limitations  that  are 
sought  to  be  imposed  by  legislation  of 
this  type. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  affi- 
davit procedure,  the  presale  affidavit 
procedure,  which  is  specified  in  amend- 
ment No.  708.  It  is  said.  'Don't  let  us 
have  this  kind  of  thing.  This  presale 
affidavit  is  insufficient:  it  is  inadequate. 
You  don't  even  have  to  have  a  notary 
on  it.  It  will  put  a  horrible  and  unbear- 
able burden  on  police  dep>artments.  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  State  patrol,  and  there- 
fore it  won't  be  enforced." 

My  answer  to  that  argument  is  this: 
The  more  the  description  becomes  a  lurid 
and  an  impossible  one,  the  w-orse  becomes 
the  position  of  those  who  advocate  title 
IV,  because  all  those  burdens  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  licensed  dealer  in  the 
over-the-counter  sales.  That  is  some- 
thing that  the  opposition  has  not  been 
able  to  answer,  because  it  is  a  duty  and 
a  responsibility  the  dealer  would  not  ije 
able  to  sustain,  as  a  result,  many  mer- 
chants would  refuse  to  become  dealers 
and  many  others  would  simply  say,  'I  do 
not  know  you.  I'll  not  make  a  sale  to 
you."  That  certainly  would  not  be  a  good 
result. 

The  burden  under  amendment  No.  708 
is  well  distributed,  for  enforcement,  Mr. 
President.  First,  the  buyer  would  have 
to  fill  out  the  afBdavit — and  it  is  an  af- 
fidavit— and  it  is  an  affidavit;  let  there 
be  no  fooling  about  that.  It  is  not  a 
notarized  affidavit,  but  the  definition  of 
"affldav-it"  does  not  include  notariza- 
tlDn. 

There  is  the  penalty  in  this  bill,  which 
is  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  imprison- 
ment  of  up   to   10  years,  or  both,  for 


making  any  material  misrepresentation 
or  deceitful  statement  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  affidavit  and  ba.sis 
for  prosecution  in  that  event  would  be  a 
writing  which  would  have  a  signature 
and  an  address  on  it.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  requirements  .set  out  in  the  statute, 
but  it  would  be  required  by  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  without  any  question.  The  fal.se 
purchaser  would  manufacture  the  key 
that  would  open  the  jail  door,  becau.se 
upon  conviction  for  putting  fal.se  mate- 
rial in  the  application,  that  kind  of  pro.s- 
ecution  would  \ie  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence that  he,  himself,  manulactured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
ample  deterrent  for  anyone  to  become 
too  careless  as  to  how  he  handled  the 
affidavit. 

The  second  iwint  burden  of  the  en- 
forcement duties  finds  its  way  into  the 
office  of  the  dealer,  the  mail-order  dealer, 
who  must  take  steps  in  accordance  witli 
good  commercial  practice  to  verify  the 
.sale  and  must  give  a  copy  of  that  affi- 
davit to  the  police  chief.  The  ix)lice  chief 
then  would  have  the  duty  of  checking  it 
out  and  of  informing  the  dealer  if  there 
is  sometliing  in  the  man's  record  making 
him  ineligible,  or  something  false  in  the 
affidavit.  Then  the  sale  would  be  stopped. 

There  is  a  further  provision  which  also 
bears  on  the  enforceability.  Any  common 
carrier  of  a  weapon  of  this  kind  would 
be  barred  from  making,  and  it  would  be 
tmlawful  for  him  to  make,  delivery  of  a 
handgun  to  anyone  under  21  years  of 
age  and  of  a  shotgun  to  anyone  under  18 
years  of  age.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  result  in  a  workable,  and  enforce- 
able, well-balanced  method  by  which  we 
could  regulate  the  mail-order  sale.  It 
would  make  as  much  progress  as  could 
practicably  be  made  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  firearms  legislation. 

We  have  heard  many  figures  recently 
and  all  kinds  of  lurid  descriptionf,  of 
crimes  committed  in  metropolitan  areas, 
with  crime  clocks  and  figures  comparina 
murders  and  other  crimes  committed 
with  firearms  in  States  that  have  con- 
trol to  those  that  do  not  have  control. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  trying 
to  convince  anyone  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  crime  in  America.  The  figures  are 
regrettable  and  deplorable,  but  the  re- 
cital of  all  these  statistics  means  nothing 
unless  it  is  connected  with  the  impact 
of  a  firearms  control  bill  utx)n  those 
statistics.  Will  those  figures  be  reduced 
in  the  years  to  come? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
portion  of  the  committee  report  dealing 
with  S.  917  which  appears  on  page  247, 
commencing  v.-ith  the  subtitle  "Crime 
Factors"  down  to  and  including  all  sub- 
indented  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CRIME    FACTORS 

Uniform  Crime  Reports  give  a  nationwide 
view  of  crime  based  on  police  statistics  made 
possible  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Since  the  factors 
which  cause  crime  are  many  and  vary  from 
place  to  place,  readers  are  cautioned  against 
drawing  conclusions  from  direct  compari- 
sons   of    crime    figures    between    individual 
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communities  wlth':>ut  first  conBl<lerlng  the 
factors  involved.  The  national  material  sum- 
marized in  this  publication  should  be  used, 
however,  as  a  starting  point  to  determine 
deviations  of  Individual  cities  from  the  na- 
tional averages 

Crime  is  a  social  prroblem  and  the  concern 
of  the  entire  community  The  law  enforce- 
ment effort  is  limited  to  factors  within  its 
control.  Some  of  the  conditions  which  will 
affect  the  amount  and  type  of  crime  that 
occurs  from  place  to  place  are  briefly  out- 
lined below: 

Density  and  size  of  the  community  popu- 
lation and  the  metropxjlltan  area  of  which 
It  is  a  part 

Composition  of  the  population  with  refer- 
ence particularly  to  age,  sex   and  race. 

Economic  status  and  mores  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Relative  stability  of  population,  including 
commuters,  seasonal,  and  other  transient 
types. 

Climate,  Including  seasonal  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Educatlon.Tl.  recreational,  and  religious 
characteristics. 

Erfective  streneth  of  the  police  force 

.Standards  .governing  appointments  to  the 
p^'i.ce  force... 

Policies  of  the  prosecuting  officials  and 
the  coiiTts. 

Attitude  of  the  public  toward  law  enXorce- 
n-.ent  problems. 

The  administrative  and  Investigative  effi- 
ciency of  the  local  law  enforcement  agency, 
including  the  degree  of  adherence  to  crime 
reporting  st.mdards. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Spong 
in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ha.s  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myst'lf  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSK.\.  Mr.  President,  tliis  ma- 
terial points  cut  the  crime  factors.  It 
enumerates  seme  eight  crime  factors 
which  account  for  the  commission  of 
crime. 

It  is  notable  that  the  availability  of 
firearms  is  not  Included  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  crime  factors,  which  has  been 
drawn  carefully  and  expertly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau 'of  Investigation. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  our  purpose  in 
amendment  No.  708  to  devise  a  method 
whereby  the  interstate  shipment  of  fire- 
&vms  will  be  regulated.  They  would  be 
placed  under  regulation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  help  local  authorities  and  State  au- 
thorities to  enforce  the  laws. 

During  our  hearings  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  came  before  our  committee 
and  said.  "We  could  do  all  right  in  our 
area  but  help  us  in  connection  with  the 
interstate  shipment  of  guns,  the  weapons 
which  came  across  State  lines." 

Considered  with  all  of  its  provisions, 
and  they  have  J>een  thoroughly  debated 
here,  this  is  a  strong  measure  and  a  strict 
measure,  and  it  is  enforceable  and  work- 
able. In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  effec- 
tive for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  writ- 
ten. 

It  is^y  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove this  measure  in  line  with  previous 
votes  we  have  had. 

I  >ie!d  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOEM3.  Has  the  Senator  yielded 
back  all  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  in  view  of 
that  situation,  I  have  no  desire  to  delay 
the  Senate.  In  7  years  I  have  said  all  that 
can  be  said  for  the  necessity  for  tins  title 
IV. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  place  on  my  desk,  and  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  sta- 
tistics wliicli  the  Senator  submitted 
showing  the  number  of  murders  from 
euns,  long  guns,  and  other  weapons. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator's 
gallant  fight  to  defeat  the  Hruska 
amendment  will  be  successful  and  that 
we  can  sustain  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y.  I  wish  we  could 
do  better. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  tlie  Senator.  For 
7  years,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  have 
tried  to  explain  the  necessity  for  this 
measure.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  tiie 
weaknesses  of  the  measure  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  We  have  discussed  tlie 
matter  over  and  over  again.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  change  many  minds  at  this 
hour.  I  believe  we  are  right  with  respect 
to  title  rv,  as  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary voted. 

We  must  stop  this  dreadful  traffic  in 
handgtms  and  concealable  weapons.  The 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  not  accomplish  that  result.  We 
must  stop  the  illegal  sale  of  the  States  in 
which  they  are  purchased;  we  must  stop 
the  sale  of  handguns  to  youngsters  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  we  must  stop  the  im- 
portation of  military  junk  Ivoax  all  over 
the  world.  Not  another  countiT  in  the 
world  will  let  it  be  sold  to  its  people  but 
we  let  is  be  sold  here  to  hoodlums,  iiisane 
people,  and  children. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  stop  by 
title  IV.  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I  can 
say.  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  do.  I  have 
been  supported  by  many  able  men  in 
this  body.  We  need  title  rv.  God  help  us 
if  we  do  not  get  a  strong  bill.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  talk  about  an  omnibus 
crime  bill  and  Safe  Street  Act  and  not 
have  this  title.  There  have  been  things 
deleted  that  should  be  in  the  bill,  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject Senator  Hruska 's  motion  to  substi- 
tute liis  amendment  No.  708  for  Senator 
Dtrksen's  amendment  No.  782. 

Before  the  Senate  can  intelligently  vote 
on  this  matter  it  must  understand  the 
differences  between  title  IV  and  the 
HiTjska  substitute.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed these  differences  at  some  length. 
I  now  propose  to  summarize  the  major 
diflerences  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
compare  the  Hruska  substitute  with  title 


rv  because  the  Hruska  substituK'  is  so 
inferior  'hat  it  almost  defies  a  logical 
comparative  analy.sis 

Aft-er  all  if  someone  were  to  ask  you 
t/5  e.xplain  the  difTemices  betwt  en  a  Rolls 
Royce  and  a  Volk.-wagen.  h(iw  would  you 
go  about  pointing   out  the  differences? 

The  dilferences  between  title  IV  and 
the  Hru.ska  .sub.^iitute  are  even  more 
monumental  because  at  least  a  Volk.s- 
wat'er.  will  take  ynu  .somewhere,  whereas 
the  Hrji^rca  substitute  will  take  our  coun- 
try absolutely  nowliere  in  terms  of  effec- 
tive jun  control  leui.slation. 

The  Hruska  substitute  is  so  inadequate, 
.so  unenforceable,  and  so  burdened  with 
the  thinking  of  the  gun  lobby  that  its 
enactment  would  do  little,  if  anythuig,  to 
give  our  law-enforcement  officers  the 
tools  for  winch  they  liave  asked. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  on  tlie  needed 
legislation  and  a  sad  day  ior  the  Amer- 
ican people 

I  agree  with  the  administi-ation's  view 
that  the  Hru.ska  substitute  is  as  inade- 
quate as.  and  perhaps  even  more  difficult 
to  enforce  tlian.  the  existing  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  major  diffi- 
culties of  the  Hiai.ska  substitute  before 
Setiators  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  it. 

First,  the  Hniska  .substitute  does  not 
assist  law  enforcement.  True  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  a-ssures  us  that  his  sub- 
stitute would  assist  law  enforcement.  But 
those  tJiat  are  m  a  jxisition  to  know 
deeply  and  vehemently  disagree. 

The  law  enforcement  authorities  who 
appeared  at  our  hearings  testified  that 
the  Hruska  substitute  would  lunder.  in- 
convenience, and  strain  the  resources  of 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  land. 

Ramsey  Clark,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  testified  that  it  would 
"impose  a  burden  and  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  law-enforcement  officer." 
He  said  furtlier  that  it  would  neitlier  be 
efficient  nor  effective. 

Second,  the  Hniska  substitute  is  the 
gim  lobby  apj^roach  to  firearms  control 
and  nothing  more  than  that. 

The  gmi  lobby  will  readily  concede  tliat 
it  would  prefer  no  fireanns  control  leg- 
islation at  all.  But  they  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  Hruska  substitute  because 
the  Hriibka  substitute  so  closely  resem- 
bles nothing  at  all. 

The  support  this  substitute  is  receiv- 
ing from  the  gun  lobby  is  reminiscent  of 
the  1930's  when  the  National  and  Federal 
Fireanns  Acts  were  being  considered.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  was  asked  to  pass 
meaningful  and  rca,sonable  controls  over 
long  guns  but  they  caved  in  under  pres- 
sure from  the  gunruiinev.s. 

Then,  as  now,  the  NRA  had  its  bill  in- 
troduced, had  tons  of  letters  written  to 
an  unsuspecting  Congress,  and  got  the 
bill  it  wanted  passed.  As  we  all  know, 
this  bill  turned  out  to  be  completely  in- 
adequate. 

If,  in  the  face  of  30  years'  experiencs 
with  the  patent  inadequacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firec^rms  Act  and  in  the  face  of 
the  soaring  crime  rates  of  the  past  two 
decades,  we  now  proceed  to  pass  a  sec- 
ond completely  inadequate  measure  at 
the  behest  of  the  gun  lobby,  then  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  escape  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory. We  shall  not  be  able  to  escape  re- 
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.sponsibility  for  the  cotmtless  hundreds 
of  .\mericanK  who  will  be  trunned  dowm  in 
homes  and  stn^ets  and  .shops  t-KK-au.se  we, 
the  Congress  of  the  Unit^^d  Stat^-s,  did 
nothing  when  we  had  the  opporUinlty  to 
curb  the  availablHty  of  guns  to  criminals 
and  juveniles  and  other  socially  in  esjwn- 
siblc  elements. 

Third,  public  sentiment  of  this  coim- 
ti->-  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

Everj'  public  opinion  poll  since  1959 
has  reflected  the  public  support  for 
stiingcnt  gun  control  legislation. 

Unlike  public  opinion  polls  on  other 
issues,  successive  polls  have  shown  con- 
sistent majorities  in  favor  of  gim  con- 
trol legislation,  ranging  from  a  maxi- 
imim  of  80  percent  to  a  minimum  of  70 
percent. 

Even  the  gun  owners  of  this  cotmtry 
arc  in  favor  of  strict  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. In  a  recent  poll  65  percent  of  tins 
countrj-'s  gun  owners  expressed  .support 
for  gim  registration,  a  measure  which 
goes  much  further  than  anything  pro- 
posed in  my  bill. 

Gun  control  lettislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed editorially  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  nev.'spapers  and  national 
magazines.  A  study  conducted  just  over 
a  year  ago  by  the  staff  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  showed  that 
our  legislation  had  the  editorial  backing 
of  papers  which,  between  them,  ac- 
counted tor  93  iierccnt  of  all  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the  In- 
ternatiomU  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  the  National  Association  of 
Citizens  Crime  Commissions  liave  en- 
dorsed this  gun  legislation  and  have 
urged  the  Congress  to  act  favorably 
upon  it. 

Finally,  the  need  for  such  legislation 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  by  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  by  the  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  in  virtually  all  our 
major  cities. 

And  when  I  talk  about  gim  control  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  mean  the  sadly  inade- 
quate legislation  represented  by  the 
Hruska  substitute,  which  has  the  un- 
stintms  supt)ort  of  the  gun  lobliy.  I  mean 
title  IV  as  the  absolute  responsible 
minimum. 

I  do  not  propose  to  again  go  into  all 
the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  of  the 
Hruska  substitute.  This  would  take  far 
more  time  than  has  been  allotted  to  me. 
But  let  me  at  least  examine  a  few  of  its 
more  glaring  deficiencies. 

THE  INTERSTATE  MAIL-ORDER  SALE  OF  GXJNS 
AND  THE  OVER-THE-COtJNTER  SALE  TO 
NONRESIDENTS 

Unlike  title  I\',  the  Hruska  substitute 
fails  to  strictly  and  effectively  control  the 
interstate  mail-order  sale  of  handguns 
and  the  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  nonresidents  of  a  State. 

Title  W  requires  that  all  such  sales 
be  channeled  through  licen.sed  dealers  in 
the  purchaser's  State  of  residence,  there- 
by keepin:,'  these  sales  under  the  control 
of  State  and  local  law.  In  this  way  title 
IV  provides  for  the  maximum  effective 
use  of  State  and  local  law  and  for  maxi- 
mtun  protection  against  circumvention. 

There  is  very  substantial  reason  for 
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believing  that  these  provisions,  if  en- 
acted, would  do  a  lot  to  ciu-b  sales  of 
deadly  weapons  to  felons,  fugitives,  ju- 
veniles, and  other  crtme-bent  individuals. 
The  Hraska  substitute,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  seeks  to  control  this  traffic  by 
means  of  a  sworn  statement,  which  has 
not  been  notarized  and  which  furnishes 
incomplete  identifying  information  about 
the  purchaser  to  the  licensed  dealer. 

The  defect  of  this  approach  has  been 
pointed  out  and  lamented  by  every  law 
enforcement  official  to  apjjear  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Quinn  Tamm,  the  executive  director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  testified  that  such  affidavits 
"are  absolutely  worthless.  Tliey  have  no 
value.  They  would  serve  no  purpose." 

There  was  similar  testimony  from 
many  of  other  law-enforcement  officers 
and  other  interested  witnesses. 

But  the  sponsors  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment, as  I  have  pointed  out,  show  a  cav- 
aher  disdain  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm  and  our 
chiefs  of  police  and  for  all  tho.se  who 
hcve  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  their  pre- 
tense to  omniscience.  I  am  certain  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  agree  with  me  that, 
when  it  comes  to  the  exceedingly  impor- 
tant matter  of  law  enforcement.  Congress 
should  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  men 
like  Ml-.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Tamm  and  our 
metropolitan  chiefs  of  police,  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  gaping  loop- 
holes in  the  Hruska  amendment  that 
under  its  nonnotarized  sworn  statement 
approach,  a  Federal  licensee  is  not 
obliged  to  refuse  an  over-the-counter 
sale,  even  if  he  has  been  notified  by  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  ineligible  to  purchase  firearms 
in  his  State  or  hometown. 

The  real  irony  here  is  that,  even  if  the 
Federal  licensee  carefully  complies  with 
the  sworn  statement  i^rocedure.  and  even 
if  the  law  enforcement  authorities  in  the 
purchaser's  plax:e  of  residence  dutifully 
notify  the  licensee  that  the  applicant  is 
not  eligible  to  purchase  a  firearm,  the 
sale  still  may  be  completed. 

The  sworn  statement  procedure  in  the 
Hruska  amendment,  ostensibly,  applies 
to  all  interestate  purchases  of  handguns 
except  for  sales  to  licensed  dealers.  But 
under  the  loose  provision.s  of  the  Uccns- 
Ing  .section  of  the  Hruska  sub5?tltute, 
there  would  be  a  verj-  easy  way  of  cir- 
cumventing this  requirement.  All  an  in- 
dividual would  ha\e  to  do  would  be  to 
take  out  a  dealer's  license  even  though 
he  is  not  a  dealer  and  has  no  intention 
of  becoming  one. 

Title  IV  establishes  rational  .standards 
for  the  granting  of  dealer  licen.ses.  If 
enacted,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  iiro- 
tecting  legitimate  dealers  and  eliminat- 
ing the  fraudulent  dealers  and  the 
fly-by-nights. 

But  under  the  Hruska  substitute  the 
standards  established  are  so  minimal  as 
to  be  nonsensical. 

.^ny  indi\-idual  over  21  years  of  age 
who  is  not  a  felon  and  who  has  not  vio- 


lated the  act  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
such  a  license  upon  the  payment  of  a  $10 
aimual  fee.  whether  or  not  he  intends 
to  engage  bona  fide  in  the  business  of 
selling  firearms.  Inasmuch  as  the  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates  that  .some 
25.000  dealer  licenses  are  now  held  by 
per.sons  not  genuinely  engaged  in  the 
business,  this  failure  to  strengthen  the 
licensing  requirements  would  create  a 
major  avenue  for  evading  the  -sworn 
statement  procedure.  Tlieoretically,  it 
would  be  i)o.s.siblc  for  cveiw  ;:im  owner 
and  would-be  gun  owner  in  the  country 
to  become  a  gun  dealer. 

This  same  situation  has  rendered  the 
present  act  useless. 

SALES    TO    JXmMTUES 

Of  all  the  weaknesses  in  the  Hru.ska 
substitute,  none  is  more  glaring  than  the 
failure  to  prohibit  the  .sales  of  fireanns 
to  minors  and  juveniles. 

All  the  substitute  does  is  to  establish 
.some  ver>'  inadequate  controls  over  sales 
to  juveniles. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  claims 
that  these  controls  will  be  effective.  Tliis 
is  simply  not  the  case.  Entirely  apmrt 
from  the  glaring  inadequacy  of  the 
sworn  statement  approach,  the  Hru-ska 
substitute  does  not  prohibit  the  Intra- 
state sale  of  firearms,  even  liandguns. 
to  minors. 

Despite  the  sworn  statement  require- 
ment in  the  interstate  area,  the  language 
of  the  Hruska  substitute  does  not  pre- 
vent a  licensee  from  completing  a  sale 
to  a  minor  even  where  the  licensee 
knows  or  has  reasoi  to  believe  or,  in- 
deed, has  been  informed  iJiu-suant  to 
the  sworn  statement  procedure,  that  the 
applicant  is  under  21. 

Again,  I  must  profess  amazement  at 
this  deplorable  statutory  situation. 

Title  IV  on  the  other  hand  specifically 
prohibits  the  sale  by  Federal  licensees 
of  firearms,  other  tlian  rifles  or  sliotguns, 
to  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

Tliere  are  many  good  reasons  for  this 
complete  prohibition  in  title  IV.      ^ 

Pu-st,  it  is  simply  commoiisense  not 
to  allow  federally  licensed  dealers  to  dis- 
pense weapons  of  deatli  to  the  young 
and  immature.  Unless  they  are  properly 
supenised,  firearms  in  the  hands  of  ju- 
veniles can  result  in  great  tragedy. 
There  are  scores  of  thousands  of  trage- 
dies In  the  police  files  of  our  country 
to  attest  to  this. 

Second,  minors  are  responsible  lor  a 
growing  number  of  crimes  across  the 
countrj'. 

In  1966  minors  under  21  accounted  for 
35  percent  of  the  arrests  for  serious 
crimes  of  violence,  including  murder, 
robberi',  and  aggravated  assault. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  our  arrestees 
for  murder  in  1966  were  under  21:  and 
since  1960.  juvenile  arrests  for  murder 
have  increased  45  percent. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  our  robberies  in 
1966  were  committed  by  persons  under 
21;  and  in  this  category,  since  1960,  ar- 
rests of  juveniles  have  increased  55  per- 
cent. 

In  1966,  28  i^ercent  of  oiu-  a.ssaults  were 
committed  by  minors:  and  since  1960. 
arrests  of  juveniles  in  this  category  have 
increased  ll.S  percent. 

Mr.  President,  law  enforcement  ex- 
perts virtually  to  a  men  agree  that  we 
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can  curb  these  serious  Increases  in 
crimes  of  violence  by  youn?  people,  by 
restricting  the  availability  of  guns  to 
them. 

On  this  point,  all  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency leads  me  to  agree  with  the  views 
of  our  law  enforcement  authorities. 

On  this  issue,  as  on  other  issues,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  others  in  this  body 
who  are  not  prepared  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  our  law  enforcement  ex- 
perts. 

Title  rv  does  prohibit  such  sales.  And 
on  the  sale  of  firearms,  except  long  guns. 
to  minors,  title  rv  requires  that  pur- 
cha.sers  of  firearms  identify  themselves 
and  provide  proof  of  age. 

There  is  no  similar  provision  in  the 
Hruska  substitute. 

SALE  OF  FIREARMS  TO  CRIMINALS 

Title  rv  specifically  prohibits  the  in- 
trastate sale  of  flrearms  to  felons. 

The  Hruska  substitute  does  not. 

Unlike  title  I\'  the  Hruska  substitute 
does  not  prohibit  a  Federal  licensee  from 
selling  over  the  counter  to  a  known  crim- 
inal Includini;  felons,  fugitives,  and 
iho.se  indicted  fo'-  fflonies. 

This  omission  could  be  particularly 
significant  in  the  ca.se  of  pawnbrokers, 
who  frequently  know,  or  have  reason  to 
know,  of  the  criminal  backsrround  of 
some  of  their  clients,  but  who  under  the 
substitute  amendment,  could  sell  to  such 
a  person  with  impunity. 

It  makes  no  .sense  to  me  to  allow  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, imlicensed  dealers,  to  sell  firearms 
to  felons. 

.Against  the  background  of  the  recent 
assassination  of  Dr.  King,  I  fail  to  imder- 
stand  how  anyone  can  rationalize  or 
justify  an  omission  which  makes  possible 
the  saJe  of  a  gun  to  a  felon. 

LICENSING    PROVISIONS 

Another  crippling  shortcoming  in  the 

Hruska  substitute  is  that  it  retains  the 
present  inadequate  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  with  regard  to  the 
licensmg  of  dealers  and  manufacturers 
m  interstate  com.merce. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  IV  requires 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  importing,  manufacturine.  or  dealing 
In  firearms  be  licensed  as  Federal  dealers 
and  it  applies  standards  that  would  in- 
sure that  only  bona  fide  businessmen 
would  become  licensed. 

The  Hniska  substitute  does  not  re- 
quire all  d€'alers  or  manufacturers  to  be 
licensed.  It  only  requires  a  license  for  a 
dealer  or  manufacturer  to  -ship,  trans- 
port, or  receive  flrearms  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Thus,  It  Is  pos,5ible  that  substantial 
firearms  busine,ss  could  be  conducted  by 
a  person  with  no  Federal  license,  includ- 
ing over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns 
or  other  firearms  to  nonresidents  without 
complying  with  the  affidavit  procedure. 

For  example,  a  pawnbroker  who  deals 
only  in  second-hand  firearms  might  not 
be  required  to  obtam  a  license  Or  a 
dealer  could  operate  in  one  State  by 
purchasing  firearms,  including  hand- 
guns, directly  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  conduct  a  massive  over-the-counter 
trade  to  neighboring  State  residents, 
without  having  to  comply  with  the  affi- 


davit procedure  provided  for  in  the 
Hruska  substitute. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  is  a  necessity  to  license  ever>'one 
in  the  firearms  business,  if  we  are  to 
have  effective  Federal  controls. 

The  provision  of  title  IV  regarding 
licensing  are  clearly  preferable  to  those 
of  the  Hruska  substitute. 

IMPORT    CONTROLS    II*    XnXE    IV 

The  Hruska  substitute  fails  to  provide 
controls  over  the  importation  of  fire- 
anns,  except  for  minimal  controls  over 
destructive  devices. 

Title  rv,  on  the  other  hand,  bans  the 
importation  of  military  surplus  hand- 
guns, other  nonsporting  handguns,  and 
destructive  devices. 

Reasonable  exceptions  are  provided  for 
which  include  an  exemption  for  sporting 
rifles,  sporting  handguns,  and  shotguns, 
including  military  surplus  longarms. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  these 
restrictions  on  firearms  importation.  The 
hearing  records  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  are  replete  with 
testimony  in  support  of  these  prohibi- 
tions. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  inexpensive,  imported,  small-caliber 
revolver  plays  a  role  of  major  importance 
in  g\m  crimes  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Law  enforcement  officials  from  South 
Carolina  to  California  have  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  importation  of  these 
weapons  should  be  stopped,  and  the  files 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  indicate 
that  as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  con- 
fiscated crime  guns  are  foreign  imports. 

The  subcommittee's  recent  study  con- 
cerning the  profile  of  a  gim  murderer  in 
this  country  shows  that  in  over  half  of 
the  cases  where  murder  guns  are  posi- 
tively identified,  it  is  the  small-caliber 
foreign  import  that  is  used  by  the  de- 
fendant. This  is  so  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  low-grade  ama- 
teur criminals  who  account  for  most  of 
our  crime  and  so  much  of  our  murder. 
the  bargain-basement  price  on  imported 
handgions  is  an  inducement  of  major 
importance. 

The  entire  intent  of  the  importation 
section  of  title  IV  is  to  prevent  other 
countries  from  using  the  United  States 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  inexpensive 
nonsporting  weapons  which  are  used  al- 
most exclusively  by  criminals  and  juve- 
nile delinquents. 

During  yesterday's  debate  on  title  IV 
and  the  Hruska  substitute,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  took  issue  with 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  and  offered  his 
reasons  for  preferring  his  amendment 
No.  708. 

He  advanced  several  arguments  to 
which  I  take  strong  exception.  I  object 
to  some  of  them  because  they  completely 
distort  the  intent  of  title  IV;  I  object 
to  others  because  they  fly  full  in  the  face 
of  the  facts  as  established  by  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  during 
the  last  7  years  of  investigations  and 
public  hearings. 

First,  my  distinguished  colleague  re- 
ferred to  the  intrastate  aspects  of  title 
IV  and  he  indicated  that  the  imposition 
upon  licensees  in  this  area  would  be  ex- 
cessively burdensome. 


My  respon.se  Is  that  the  Hioiska  sub- 
stitute does  not  restrict  intrastate  sales 
at  all.  This  means  that  there  would  he 
no  controls  on  the  .sales  of  flreaiTns  to 
minors,  felons,  or  other  criminals  ineligi- 
ble under  Slate  or  local  law  to  pur- 
chase firearms. 

The  impositions  upon  licensees  in  this 
area  are  conditioned  by  the  language 
"knows  or  has  rea.sonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve." I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  u.ses  virtually  identical  lan- 
guage in  several  subsections  of  part  A 
of  his  substitute. 

The  ■•impositions."  if  they  can  be 
called  that,  are  really  very  minor:  they 
are  not  overly  burdensome.  A  licensee  in 
the  uun  business  should  know  the  laws 
of  his  State  and  loc^ile  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  and  possession  of  flreanns.  If 
he  does  not  know  them,  he  does  not  de- 
seiTo  to  be  a  licen.see. 

Moreover,  if  a  State  or  locality  takes 
the  trouble  to  enact  gun  control  statutes. 
the  least  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
is  to  help  them  enforce  their  statutes.  It 
.seems  to  me  grossly  imbecoming  for  a 
Federal  legislator  to  argue  that  it  will 
impo.se  an  excessive  burden  on  gun  mer- 
chants if  we  enact  legislation  that  sim- 
ply requires  of  these  merchants  a  closer 
conformance  with  their  own  State  and 
local  laws. 

A  second  argument  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  had  to  do  with  the 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms.  In  support 
of  his  contention  that  guns  play  only  a 
minor  role  in  crime  statistics,  he  tri- 
umphantly trotted  out  the  fact  that  guns 
are  used  in  only  3  percent  of  serious 
crimen. 

If  we  equate  murder  with  bicycle  theft, 
or  car  theft,  or  burglary  of  other  non- 
violent property  crimes,  then  it  is  true 
that  firearms  would  only  be  reflected  in 
.some  3  to  4  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  crimes  committed.  But  I  hope 
no  one  will  be  misled  by  this  statistical 
sleight  of  hand. 

There  are  crimes  against  property 
which  involve  no  violence,  but  these  are 
not  the  kinds  of  crimes  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  when  we  talk  about  the  need  for 
gun  control  legislation.  If  one  considers 
the  incidence  of  gun  abuse  in  crimes  of 
violence  against  the  ijerson — that  is, 
murder,  rape,  assault,  armed  robbery, 
kidnaping,  and  mayhem — then  one  finds 
that  gyns  are  used  m  a  very  substan- 
tial percentage  of  instances.  In  fact, 
they  arc  used  in  27  i>ercent  of  them. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  major 
failures  of  the  HriLska  substitute: 

First.  Unlike  title  ^^  the  Hruska  sub- 
stitute does  not  prohibit  the  interstate 
mail-order  sale  of  handguns  or  over-the- 
coimter  .sale  of  handguns  to  nonresidents 
of  a  State. 

Second.  Unlike  title  IV.  it  does  not  pro- 
vide any  intrastate  controls  over  the  saie 
of  firearms  by  Federal  licensees. 

Third.  Unlike  title  IV.  it  would  not  pre- 
vent the  intrastate  sales  of  handgims  to 
felons  or  to  persons  under  21.  nor  intra- 
state sales  in  violation  of  State  and  local 
gun  laws. 

Fourth.  Unlike  title  IV.  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  all  dealers,  manufacturers, 
and  importers  be  licensed. 

Fifth.  Unlike  title  IV,  it  does  not  es- 
tablish standards  for  Federal  licensees 


which  would  eliminate  fraudulent  and 
fly-by-night  dealers. 

Sixth.  Unlike  title  IV.  it  does  not  pro- 
vide controls  which  would  ban  the  im- 
portation of  cheap  nonsporting  firearms. 

Seventh.  Unlike  title  IV,  it  does  not 
even  provide  effective  controls  over  the 
importation  of  destructive  devices.  For 
example,  a  Pinnlsli  Lahti  antitank  gtm 
would  not  come  within  the  definition  of 
destructive  device,  t>ecause  of  its  nomen- 
clature as  a  rifle. 

Eighth.  The  Hru.ska  substitute  does  not 
even  provide  effective  controls  where  it 
ostensibly  .seeks  to  impose  controls.  Law 
enforcement  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  Hruska  sworn  statement  approach, 
for  example,  "would  be  absolutely 
wcwthless." 

Mr.  President,  the  choice  before  the 
Senate  is  clear. 

We  have  the  choice  between  a  re- 
strained, but  effective,  gun  control  bill 
which  has  the  support  of  virtually  all  of 
our  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Or  we  have  the  choice  of  a  weak,  in- 
effective, bill  endorsed  by  the  gun  lobby 
but  strongly  oppo.sed  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Hruska 
substitute  lxK?au.se  of  its  total  inade- 
quacy and  to  vote  for  title  IV. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  We  have  requested 
the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  Piesident,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  break  the  rule  of  the  Seriate  and  to 
introduce  to  Senators,  the  distinguished 
First  Lady  of  the  Philippines,  Mrs. 
Imelda  Romualdez  Marcos.  I  Applause, 
Senators  rising.  I 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACTT  OF  1967 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hea».s'no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  mav  wp  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


VlSrr    TO    THE    SE^-ATE    BY    FIRST 

LADY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have  at 
this  time  in  its  family  gallery  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lady,  a  woman  who  has  made 
her  mark  in  her  country-  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific part  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  privilege,  pleasure,  and 
honor  for  a  number  of  us  to  have  lunch 
with  this  lady  this  noon  and  for  some 
of  us  to  renew  old  acquaintances,  others 
to  renew  old  friendships,  and  for  some  of 
us  to  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  for  the  first  time. 

She  and  her  husband,  the  President  of 
the  Pliilippines.  have  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  greatly  improving  the  production 
of  rice  and  other  commodities  in  their 
countrj'.  ill  inaugurating  a  series  of  social 
and  welfare  projects  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people,  and  in  undertaking  many 
other  innovations  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  better  way  of  life  to  those  close  friends 
of  ours,  the  i>eople  who  comprise  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  917.  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  now  come  to  tlie  final 
stage  in  our  tortuous  quest  for  a  resijon- 
.sible.  responsive  firearms  policy.  In  our 
next  vote  we  will  answer  a  very  simple 
question:  Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  to 
have  effective  controls  over  handguns  in 
those  States  that  have  determined  that 
they   want   to  have  such  controls.  For 
right  now,  we  are.  in  essence,  being  niven 
a  choice  between  a  workable,  effective 
straightforward   system  of  Federal   re- 
strictioiis  on  the  interstate  traffic  in  pis- 
tols and  revolvers,  and,  in  the  alternative, 
a  proposal  which  is  a  sham,  a  \eneer 
witliout  substance,  a  complex,  unwork- 
able, incomi^lete  procedure  which  would 
burden  sportsmen  and  dealers  and  police 
departments  all  over  the  country,  but 
would  produce  little  if  any  tiling  in  the 
way  of  results.  Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
There  is  good  reason  why  the  NRA  sup- 
ports amendment  No.  708,  and  that  rea- 
son is  that  amendment  No.  708  is  not  gun 
control  legislation  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Let  us  not 
fool  the  American  people.  Let  us  not  rep- 
resent that  we  are  doing  something  about 
the  interstate  flow  of  weaiJons  of  terror 
and   destruction,   when,   in   fact,   if  we 
adopt  amendment  No.   798.  we  will  be 
doing  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned today  that  America  may  be  in 
the  process  of  moving  dangerously  in  two 
unfortunate  direction.s — on  the  one  hand 
toward  increasing  violence  and  on  the 
other  toward  an  understandable  but  un- 
fortunate reaction  to  lash  out  blindly  in 
a  frenzied  effort  to  stem  the  violence. 

Those  of  us  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  both  trends  welcome  and 
support  Senator  Hruska 's  amendment  to 
title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act. 

I  support  and  am  cosnonsor  of  the 
Hru.ska  amendment  which,  through  na- 
tional legislation,  strengthens  the  hands 
of  local  and  State  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  better  protect  their  com- 
munities from  increased  lawlessness  due 
to  lax  firearm  control.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  protect  the  ri?hts  of  those  over- 
whelming majority  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  own  and  use  firearms  for  legit- 
imate purposes.  Tliis  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  handguns — the  firearm 
used  in  ever  70  percent  of  armed  crime. 
Far  too  often  we  find  that  firearms 
have  been  transported  across  State  lines 
in  violation  of  State  laws,  taut  State  offi- 
cials had  no  way  ol  finding  this  out  and 


preventing  it.  Tliis  amendment  would 
insure  that  proper  authorities  are  noti- 
fied of  all  such  impending  transactions 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  major  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment: 

First.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may 
ship  in  interstate  commerce  any  hand- 
gun to  any  person  in  violation  of  Stat* 
law. 

Second.  No  iierson  may  transport  into 
his  State  of  residence  any  firearm  ac- 
quired by  liim  outside  of  the  State,  if  the 
acquLsition  or  possession  of  such  flrearms 
is  unlawful  in  his  State. 

Third.  No  carrier  may  deliver  any 
handgun  to  a  person  under  21  years. 

Fourth.  Destructive  devices  are  strictly 
regulated. 

Fifth.  The  purchaser  of  a  handgun  in 
interstate  commerce  must  make  an  affi- 
davit of  eligibility  to  purchase. 

The  last  provision  is  the  key  to  strict 
control.  Under  this  legislation  law  en- 
forcement officials  will  be  able  to  check 
every  tran.saction  of  an  interstate  meas- 
ure before  the  sale  is  consummated.  Any 
State  or  local  community,  which  is  ex- 
tremely aware  of  its  particular  crime  con- 
trol jtroblems.  can  enact  its  own  statutes 
or  ordinances  and  he  assured  that  its 
provisions  will  have  the  protective  um- 
brella of  this  Federal  legislation. 

F\irther.  I  support  this  measure  becau.se 
it  has  the  double-edged  purpose  of  iiro- 
tecting  the  interests  of  the  legitimate 
sportsman  or  gun  collector.  It  does  not 
assume  by  prohibitive  features  that  these 
who  want  to  purchase  puns  have  crimi- 
nal intentions.  It  does,  instead,  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  officials  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  their 
communities  free  from  crime  and  fear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  during 
the  last  lew  months  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  crime  in  the 
streets  of  America  and  how  to  curtail  it. 
The  crime  bill  before  us  today  will  aid 
in  such  curtailment  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committw  for 
doing  overall  a  good  job  in  reporting  out 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us  now. 
Hcwever.  while  I  agree  with  the  general 
intentions  of  this  leei-slation.  some  spe- 
cifics of  the  bill  trouble  me  greatly. 

One  of  the  most  pen^lexine  sections  is 
title  IV.  which  concerns  gun  control.  The 
necessity  for  enacting  some  form  of  con- 
trol is  generally  acknowledged.  The 
point  of  contention,  however,  is  the  form 
that  this  legislation  will  take. 

The  last  piece  of  lepi-slation  of  this  na- 
ture, the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  was  en- 
acted by  the  Coneress  in  1938  Now.  some 
30  years  later,  we  are  in  need  of  a  meas- 
ure which  would  prohibit  the  .sale  of  fire- 
arms to  convicted  felons  and  minors 
while,  at  the  same  time,  would  preser\c 
the  ccmstitutional  right  of  the  American 
citizen  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

The  overriding  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  is  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  assist  State  officials  in  cnforcinrr 
the  gun  laws  enacted  by  the  respective 
State  legislatures.  I  do  not  view  it  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  usurp 
still  another  part  of  the  States'  police 
ixiwers  and  to  enlarge  the  Federal  .scope 
of  criminal  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  as  now  written 
woiild  repeal  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
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of  1938  and  would  enact  a  new  chapter  to 
tiie  Federal  Criminal  Code.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  repeal  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  in  order  to  have 
effective  gun  control  legislation.  In  fact, 
there  are  rather  good  judicial  and  legal 
reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done.  By 
so  doing,  we  .shall  be  m«ving  away  from 
established  case  law  and  into  an  area  in 
which  the  effect  cannot  be  presently  de- 
termined and  which  could  very  possibly 
be  uncon.^titutional. 

This  measure  would  immediately  re- 
peal the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  but  the 
new  legislation  would  not  go  into  effect 
for  ome  6  months.  However,  when  legis- 
lation is  hastily  drawn,  as  this  gun  con- 
trol measure  seems  to  have  been,  some 
ineqiuties  are  boimd  to  arise.  In  short,  we 
miist  not  abandon  the  generally  sound 
le£;al  sy.«tem  which  we  now  have  govern- 
in:?  :jim  control  for  an  alternative  ap- 
proach which  has  been  hastily  con- 
.structed  What  we  should  concentrate  on 
is  improvdtnent  of  what  now  exists. 

Mr.  Pre.<»ident,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  title  IV  in  its  present  form 
IS  not  in  the  best  interes*-.  of  the  Nation. 
It  creates  too  many  restrictions  upon 
legitimate  gun  users  and  inadequately 
deals  with  other  problems  of  gun  control. 
I  therefore  ioin  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Hrvska.  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  as  a  .substitute  for  title 
r.'  This  measure  would  prohibit  the 
iiiterstate  or  foreign  .shipment  of  hand- 
guns unless  the  receiving  individual  sub- 
mits a  sworn  statement  that  he  is  at 
least  21  years  of  age.  is  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  or  State  law  or  local  ordinance 
from  receiving  or  possessing  the  hand- 
gun, and.  in  addition,  he  must  submit  the 
title,  name,  and  address  of  the  principal 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality  to 
which  the  handgun  is  to  be  shipped.  If  a 
u'un  permit  or  license  is  required  by  local 
law,  a  copy  of  vhis  permit  or  license  must 
also  accompany  the  order.  The  gun  dealer 
is  then  required  to  forward  a  copy  of 
the  customer's  sworn  statement  to  this 
I'Dcal  chief  law  enforcement  ofBcer  and 
war.  for  7  days  until  shipping  the  ordered 
gun. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
this  amendment  which  have  been  thor- 
oughly detailed  by  Senator  Hruska. 
What  these  provisions  accomplish  is  to 
strengthen  existing  legislation  in  this 
field  and  to  give  the  States  and  local 
commimities  the  tools  they  need  to  con- 
trol the  firearms  problem.  The  Hruska 
proposal  accomplishes  this  goal  yet  does 
not  trample  on  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionsiiip  which  is  so  important  within 
tl:e  .system  of  American  law  enforcement 
tecimiques.  With  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  States  will  be  able  to 
enact  any  gun  control  legislation  which 
they  desire  without  being  hampered  by 
Federal  legislation.  The  amendment 
makes  the  violation  of  a  State  gun  con- 
trol law  by  an  individual  engaging  in  in- 
terstate commerce  a  Federal  crime. 
Thus,  what  we  are  in  fact  doing  is  to 
give  added  emphasis  to  the  laws  that  the 
States  decide  best  deal  with  their  partic- 
ular situations.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
and  is  a  good  approach  for  gun  control 
legislation  to  take.  The  States  must  re- 
main primarily  responsible  for  this  as 
w  ell  as  the  other  aspects  of  crime  con- 
trol. 


In  summation,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  we  have  mean- 
ingful gun  control  legislation.  We  in  the 
Senate  must  affirm  our  support  for  law 
and  order.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  wise  that  we  enact  hastily  drawn 
legislation,  as  is  evident  in  title  IV,  which 
would  seriously  damage  the  Federal- 
State  relationship  in  law.  enforcement 
built  up  over  the  years.  The  Hruska 
amendment  will  assist  the  States  in  solv- 
ing their  gun  control  problems  by  giving 
emphasis  to  any  State  gun  control  laws. 
It  is  as  good  a  piece  of  legislation  as  the 
Congress  could  possibly  adopt  for  the 
control  of  gun  -sales.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Hruska  amendment,  for  America 
needs  this  sound  approach  to  gim  con- 
trol legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nobody  present  here  today  who  would 
deny  that  one  of  the  major  issues  con- 
fronting this  Nation  today  is  crime  and 
violence.  Some  call  it  crime  in  the 
streets,  but  to  others  that  carries  the 
connotation  that  our  concern  is  more  ra- 
cial than  anything  else.  So  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  addressing 
myself  to  riot  situations  alone,  but  to 
the  month-by-month  upward  trend  of 
violence  which  cuts  across  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  society  and  evidences  itself 
outside  the  so-called  ghetto  as  well  as 
within  it.  Crime  is  a  problem  practically 
everywhere,  but  more  so  in  areas  where 
large  numbers  of  people  are  congregated. 
We  need  to  get  at  its  causes  and  root  it 
out.  We  need  to  make  our  streets  safe 
from  hoodlums,  our  merchants  .safe 
from  burglars  as  well  as  looters,  and  ou:- 
society  safe  from  the  panderers  of  graft 
and  corruption. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I  want 
to  sUte  that  I  fear  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves here  today  if  we  think  that  by 
tightening  the  controls  on  the  sale  of 
firearms  that  we  are  going  to  have  made 
our  streets  safe,  or  put  an  end  to  crimes 
of  violence,  or  to  the  viciousness  of  the 
well-padded,  quiet  criminal  activity  that 
goes  on  out  of  sight.  We  will  have  done 
something  about  these  very  real  criminal 
problems  when  we  decide.  Mr.  President, 
to  quit  tolerating  lawlessness,  when  we 
decide  to  stop  putting  up  with  violence, 
and  when  we  decide  to  stick  the  guilty 
with  the  penalties  rather  than  slapping 
restrictions  on  the  innocent  as  well, 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  gun  con- 
trol measure  which  is  before  us  because 
I  view  these  measures  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
possessed  weapons  for  many  good  and 
valid  reasons  without  every  using  them 
for  illegal  purposes.  I  am  going  to  cast 
my  vote  against  such  legislation  because 
I  think  it  takes  a  back-door  approach  to 
the  real  problem  of  crime  in  America. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  fully  aware 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  made 
about  the  necessity  to  get  at  the  instru- 
ments of  death.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Charles  J.  Whitman, 
or  the  man  who  shot  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  to  death  in  Memphis  would 
have  had  any  difficulty  acquiring  the 
weapons  with  which  they  killed  and  so 
shocked  our  society  whether  laws  such 
as  we  have  before  us  today,  or  even 
stricter  ones,  existed  or  not.  If  the  desire 
to  diminish  crime  and  avert  tragedies 
such  as  I  have  enumerated  were  the  only 


factors  involved,  iiew  gun  legislation 
would  have  been  enacted  long  ago.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, Mr.  President.  In  my  own  State, 
the  pos.session  of  firearms  is  a  long  tradi- 
tion Individual  citizens  possess  guns  for 
a  myriad  of  reason.s — as  hobbies,  for  pro- 
tection of  home  and  property,  and,  of 
course,  for  sporting  purposes  above  all 
others. 

It  is  argued.  I  know,  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  would  work  no  hardship  upon 
these  people.  But  they  disagree.  To  a 
man,  almost,  they  disagree,  if  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
in  Wyoming,  or  those  who  have  com- 
municated their  feelings  to  me.  are  any 
indication.  And  I  happen  to  think  they 
are.  One  might  go  .so  far  as  to  say  that 
many  honest,  mentally  sound  gun  own- 
ers are  up  in  arms  about  this  question 
because  they  view  it  as  a  step  toward 
ever-tighter  controls  over  firearms  with- 
out regard  to  their  local  and  regional  at- 
titudes and  conditions.  Nor  are  these 
people  I  gladly  represent  here  today  sim- 
ply being  hardheadcd.  They  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  problems  of  law  enforcement, 
particularly  in  more  populous  parts  of 
the  countrv.  Tliey  appreciate  the  efforts 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  They  do  not, 
however,  appreciate  the  efforts  to  make 
these  solutions  applicable  to  people  who 
live  in  a  different  environment,  with  a 
different  tradition  and  with,  very  often, 
a  way  of  life  which  makes  of  a  firearm 
an  instrument  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment, rather  than  an  instrument  of 
crime  and  human  tragedy. 

Scarcely  anyone  would  object  to  im- 
provement of  the  National  Firearms  Act 
in  order  to  impose  tx-tter  controls  over 
weapons  not  suited  for  sporting  use.  But 
the  measures  at  hand  vo  much  further 
and,  in  fact,  invade  the  area  of  sporting 
arms.  In  my  own  State,  where  we  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  wildlife 
management  programs  supported  by  the 
taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  concern  runs  deep.  Because  game 
animals  and  birds  abound  in  Wyoming. 
the  attitude  which  we  take  toward  guns 
mav  be  entirely  different  from  that  in 
another  place.  And  it  is  this  variety  of 
situations  and  points  of  view  which  must 
be  taken  into  .serious  consideration  by 
this  body. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  for  my 
own  part  I  would  rather  the  laws  per- 
taining to  firearms  be  locally  written. 
That  way  they  will  be  enforceable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case]  has  prepared  on  the  sub.iect  of 
title  IV  of  the  pending  bill  may  be 
printed  at  an  appropriate  place  in  the 

FiECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Case  is  as 
follows : 

Statement   by   Senator    Case 

For  yet-rs  the  Senate  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  controlling  the  sale  of 
guns. 

Since  the  Senate  SubcommUtee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  embarked  on  its  investi- 
gation of  the  sale  of  firearms  in  1961,  volumes 
of  testimony  have  been  presented  by  Gov- 
ernors, Attorneys  General,  police  chiefs, 
prosecutors  and  concerned  citizens.  This  tes- 
timony has   been   impressive,  not  simply   in 


Its  volume,  but  In  demonstrating  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  Federal  firearms  law  that 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1938. 

As  the  chalmian  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  l^as  pointed  out,  the 
wording  of  the  key  provision  of  the  1938 
law  Is  so  v.ague  and  unsatisfactory  that  the 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  get  a 
single  conviction  under  this  section  since  it 
was  enacted  30  years  ago. 

The  title  we  are  considering  today  would 
revise  and  strengthen  the  sadly  inadequate 
1938  law.  The  purpose  of  Title  IV.  very 
simply  Is  to  assist  the  states  in  enforcing 
their  own  firearms  laws  by  requiring  that  all 
sales  of  guns,  other  than  rifles  and  shotguns, 
to  residents  of  a  state  be  made  only  through 
local  dealers  In  the  purchaser's  state  of 
residence  and  under  the  control  of  that  state. 

This  step  forward  is  long  overdue.  Yet.  It. 
too  is  inadequate.  If  we  are  truly  to  assist 
the  states  in  controlling  the  indl-scrlminate 
interstate  traffic  of  firearms,  the  provisions 
of  Title  IV  must  be  extended  to  rifles  and 

shotguns.  .   xn  J 

Experience  has  shown  that  wiUiout  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  these  deadly  firearms,  gun 
controls  passed  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  ineffective. 

Two  years  ago.  the  state  of  New  Jersey  en- 
acted a  gun  control  law  which  applies  to 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as  handguns.  The 
primarv  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  keep  these 
weapoiis  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  are  clearly  unqualified  to  use  them. 
These  Include  criminals,  mental  defectives, 
drug  addicts,  habitual  drunks,  persons  phys- 
ically incapable  of  handling  guns  safely, 
persons  under  the  age  of  18  and  others,  such 
as  mental  patients  and  alcoholics,  to  whom 
the  Issuance  of  guns  would  not  be  In  the 
public  health,  safety  or  welfare. 

Basically  the  New  Jersey  law  works  as 
follows:  ^  , 

A  permit  is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
each  pistol  or  revolver  and  a  special  permit 
is  required  in  order  to  carry  a  handgun. 
These  permits  mav  be  obtained  from  the 
local  police  department  or  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  State  Police,  as  the  case  may 
be  The  person  applving  for  such  a  permit 
must  have  his  finger  prints  taken  and  filed. 
These  are  checked  against  state  and  the 
Federal  criminal  records.  For  a  special  per- 
mit to  carry  a  pistol  or  revolver,  the  ap- 
plicant must  also  show  that  he  Is  mature 
enough  and  possesses  sufficient  skill  and 
knowledge  in  handling  firearms  to  not  con- 
atltvite  a  hazard. 

With  respect  to  rifles  or  shotguns,  a  pur- 
Rhaser  is  required  to  have  a  simple  iden- 
tification card,  the  number  of  which  is 
recorded  bv  the  seller  in  each  s.ale  of  a  shot- 
gun or  rifle  for  police  Inspection.  This  card 
is  good  for  anv  number  of  purchases  and 
remains  valid  unless  the  holder  subsequently 
becomes  disqualified.  The  same  ID  card  is 
also  sufficient  to  permit  carrj'lng  rifles  or 
shotguns. 

In  addition,  strict  licensing  standards  are 
maintained  for  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  dealers,  each  of  whom  must  maintain 
careful  and  accurate  records  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  firearm. 

Now.  how  has  this  law  worked? 
According  to  the  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  20  months  the  law  has  been  In 
effect  state  and  local  police  have  processed 
some  85.000  applications  for  guns.  Over  seven 
percent  of  the  applicants  were  found  to  have 
had  arrest  records  and  a  total  of  1.606  appli- 
cations have  been  denied.  Approximately  75 "^ 
of  the  denials  were  for  criminal  arrest  rec- 
ords, including  such  crimes  as  first  degree 
mxu-der,  burglary,  rape,  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, lewdness  and  sex  crimes. 

Under  our  New  Jersey  law.  these  1.606 
people  cannot  buy  a  gun  in  our  state.  But 
they  are  not  prevented  from  going  to  another 
state  to  make  their  purchase. 

Last  Jul  v.  one  year  after  Uie  new  state 
law  took  effect.  Federal  agents  from  the  Alco- 
hol Tobacco  and  Tax  Unit  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Service  made  a  quick  check  of  gun 
dealers  in  jurisdictions  surrounding  New 
Jersey.  They  checked  some  56  dealers  and 
found,  by  examining  their  records,  that  690 
New  Jersey  residents  had  gone  outside  the 
stale  to  make  over-Uie-counter  purchases  of 
firearms. 

Has  there  been  any  effect  on  crime  in  New 
Jersey? 

While  It  is  difficult  to  draw  definitive  con- 
clusions at  this  stage,  preliminary  statistics 
from  New  Jersevs  new  uniform  crime  re- 
porting svstem  indicates,  according  to  the 
Attorney  General,  that  firearms  were  used  In 
44';  of  "all  murders  committed  in  New  Jersey 
in  1967  as  compared  to  60',  nationwide  In 
1966  Rifles  and  shotguns  were  used  In  9':  of 
all  murders  as  compared  to  16'.  nationwide, 
a  rale  nearly  twice  as  high  Furthermore,  fire- 
arms were  used  In  nearly  19':  of  all  atrocious 
crimes  nationally  as  compared  to  12';  in 
New  Jersey. 

Most  opponents  of  the  New  Jersey  law  have 
argued  that  It  would  Inconvenience  and  place 
undue  restrictions  on  legitimate  hunters 
and  sportsmen.  The  New  Jersey  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game  reports,  however,  that  the  s;\le 
of  hunting  licenses  has  continued  to  Increase 
since  the  gun  law  was  enacted.  In  1967  a  total 
of  156.000  licenses  were  sold  compared  to  an 
average  sale  of  150.000  In  recent  years. 

Tlie  experience  we  have  had  In  New  Jersey 
indicates.  I  believe,  that  our  state  law  is 
accomplishing  what  was  Intended.  I*  Is  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  guns  in  New  Jer-scy  to 
those  who  should  not  have  them,  and  it  is 
not  deterring  legitimate  sportsmen  from 
hunting  or  shooting. 

There  Is  one  qualifier;  the  New  Jersey  law 
is  preventing  criminals  from  buying  their 
guns  m  Neic  Jersey  only.  It  does  not  and  can- 
not prevent  the  i.606  persons  whose  appli- 
cations have  been  denied  from  going  across 
the  stale  line  to  buy  a  gun.  Several  months 
after  the  New  Jersey  law  was  enacted,  a  New 
Jersey  State  trooper  was  killed  by  a  convicted 
criminal  with  a  gun  bought  the  day  before 
In  a  sporting  goods  store  In  a  neighboring 
slate.  He  could  not  have  bought  the  gun  In 
New  Jersey. 

The  volatile  situation  in  our  cities  has 
added  yet  another  dimension  to  the  prob- 
lem. Last  summer  during  the  Newark  riots 
the  US,  Attorney  for  New  Jersey  reported 
91  arrests  for  weapons  offenses.  At  least  60 
guns  were  confiscated  in  connection  with 
these  arrests.  Law  enforcement  authorities, 
I  am  told,  are  convinced  that  many  of  these 
weapons  were  used  by  snipers  and  rioters 
who  could  not  have  purchased  them  legally 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  soaring  crime  rate  and  the  dangerous 
proliferation  of  arms  sales  to  juveniles  and 
socially  Irresponsible  elements  represent  a 
danger  that  increasingly  menaces  our  society. 
It  Is  an  incredible  fact  that  795.000  people 
have  been  killed  by  firearms  in  our  country 
since  the  vear  1900,  245.000  more  than  have 
died  In  all  of  our  wars  from  the  Spanish- 
American  to  Vietnam, 

A  stronger  firearms  bill  covering  long  guns 
as  well  as  handguns  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders,  the  National  Crime  Commission, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
by  many  other  distinguished  groups  and 
citizens. 

The  5ienate  cannot  afford  to  forfeit  this 
opportunity  to  pass  a  meaningful  gun  con- 
trol law. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  3  years 
ago  President  Johnson  first  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act.  That  bill  provided 
modest  Federal  controls  on  the  interstate 
commerce  in  firearms.  Its  purpose  was  to 
assist  the  States  in  enforcing  whatever 
gim  laws  they  wish  to  enact.  Three  years 
and  2,040  pages  of  congressional  hearings 


later,  the  Senat*  is  finally  voting  on  a 
limited  portion  of  that  legislation  as  title 
IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act. 

Title  IV.  the  concealed  weapons 
amendment,  is  a  very  limited,  stripped- 
down,  bare-minimum  gun-traffic  control 
bill,  primarily  de.signed  to  reduce  access 
to  handguns  for  criminals,  juveniles,  and 
fugitives. 

This  concealed  weaixms  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  registration  of  any 
fireai-m  or  require  any  permit  for  pui'- 
chase  of  firearms. 

This  concealed  weapons  amendment 
does  not  affect  domestic  sale  of  rifles  or 
shotguns  in  any  fashion.  Mail-order  and 
over-the-counter  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns are  totally  exempt  from  the  bill 

Regarding  handguns,  title  IV  provides 
only  that  handguns  must  be  bought  in 
the  purchaser's  home  State.  Mail-order 
sales  of  handguns,  except  between  li- 
censed dealers,  are  prohibited  Likewise, 
dealers  cannot  sell  handguns  to  out-of- 
Stat^  purchasers,  or  minoi-s,  fugitives,  or 
felons. 

Title  rv  affects  long  guns  in  only  two 
ways.  First,  it  authorizes  the  Treasury 
Dejoartment  to  control  imports  of  weap- 
ons not  suitable  for  sporting  pui-poses. 
Second,  title  IV  prohibits  sale  of  any 
handgun  or  long  gun  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  State  where  the  sale  is  made, 
or  which  the  seller  knows  will  be  used 
in  a  felony. 

As  an  avid  hunter,  who  first  learned 
to  shoot  at  his  father's  knee  in  the  duck 
blind  at  the  age  of  9.  I  can  fairiy  say 
that  this  concealed  w^eapons  amendment 
does  not  significantly  inconvenience 
himters  and  sportsmen  in  any  way.  The 
people  it  does  frustrate  are  the  juveniles, 
felons,  and  fugitives  who  today  can,  with 
total  anonymity  and  impimity.  obtain 
guns  by  mail  or  by  cro.ssing  mto  neigh- 
boring States  with  lax  or  no  gun  laws  at 
all.  regardless  of  the  law  of  their  own 
State. 

This  concealed  weapons  amendment 
does  not  violate  any  State's  right  to  make 
its  own  gun  laws.  Quite  the  contrary, 
title  rv  provides  the  controls  on  inter- 
state gim  traffic  which  only  tlie  Federal 
Goveniment  can  apply,  and  without 
which  no  State  gun  law  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  WTitten  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  concealed  weapons 
amendment  is  simply  to  help  the  States 
enforce  whatever  gun  laws  each  wishes 
to  enact.  Without  such  Federal  assist- 
ance, any  State  gun  law  can  be  subverted 
by  any  child,  fugitive,  or  felon  who  orders 
a  gun  by  mail  or*buys  one  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State  which  lias  lax  gun  laws. 

The  President,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Director  of  the  FBI.  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  all 
across  the  country  have  recommended 
Federal  firearms  control  legislation  much 
more  stringent  than  title  IV,  the  con- 
cealed weapons  amendment,  provides. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  gunowners,  want  strong 
gun  controls.  A  nationwide  Harris  poll  of 
public  opinion  released  on  April  22.  1968, 
reports  that  three  out  of  every  four 
Americans,  and  two  out  of  every  three 
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gunowners.  want  far  more  stringent  gun 
controls  than  title  IV  provides. 

Gunowners  and  non-gun-owTiers  alike 
rec  -gnize  that  today's  virtually  uiUim- 
Ited  gun  traffic  threatens  every  law- 
abidinj  American  In  September  1966, 
Gallup  reported  that  56  percent  of  all 
gunowners  favored  registration.  By  Sep- 
tpmber  1&67.  a  Harris  poll  reported  that 
this  support  has  risen  to  66  percent  of  all 
gunowners.  The  April  22.  1968.  Harris  poll 
shows  gunowner  support  of  Federal  laws 
com.pelhng  registration  remains  at  the 
same  h:^'h  level,  with  more  than  two 
out  of  every  three  gunowners  in  favor 
of  federally  required  registration  of  all 
gun  sales.  These  findings  have  been  con- 
firmed again  and  again  by  an  entire  series 
of  public  opinion  polls  by  the  Harris  and 
Gallup  organizations  during  the  past  2 
years. 

The  almost  limitless  gun  trafiSc  must 
be  broQght  under  control.  More  than  100 
million  ;uns  are  already  in  private  hands 
m  our  country  More  than  1  million  more 
a  year  are  bf  mg  dumped  in  this  country 
through  imndfts  alone.  Americans  tol- 
erate a  rate  of  gun  murder  unthinkable 
in  other  countries.  In  1962.  for  example. 
the  4.954  gun  murders  in  this  country 
compared  to  29  in  Great  Britain,  nine  in 
Belgium.  SIX  in  Denmark,  five  in  Sweden. 
and  none  in  Holland.  The  soaring  gun 
crime  rate  endanrjers  every  American 
and  is  killing  and  maiming  many  new 
thousands  of  citizens  every  year. 

Effective  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  gun  traf- 
fic is  long  overdue  The  time  for  action 
is  now. 

Tlie  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order  during 
the  rollcall.  Atta.:hcs  will  retire  to  the 
rear  of  tiie  Chamber:  Senators  wUl  be 
seated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  < .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  TMr.  Morse).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "yea."  Twithdraw  my  vote. 

^Ir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
B-=5E\vsTERl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ftl'lbright].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa :Mr  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  H.^rtkeI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollings].  the 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McC.^RPHY ' .  the  Senator  from  Ok'ahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Montoya].  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss]  is  attending  the  Fourth 
Anglo-American  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence on  Africa  that  is  being  held  in 
Malta. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fium  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye],  is  absent  on 
official  business. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FraBRioHT].  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
•yea"  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vot«  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  tlie  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case  I  is  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending the  Fourth  Anglo-American  Par- 
liamentai-y  Conference  on  Africa  at 
Malta. 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case]  is  paired  witli  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  37, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Altott 

B.aker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannoa 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brooke 

BjTd,  Va. 

Clark 

Cooper 

DoUd 

Ellender 

Fong 

Gore 

Griffln 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 
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YEAS — 37 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 
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So  Mr.  Hruska's  substitute  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massacliusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER    IN    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pre.=!dent.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Serjeant  at  Ai-ms  be  di- 
rected to  clear  the  Senate  Chamber  ex- 
cept for  those  who  have  business  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  itself  or  the  business 
of  Senators  to  wliom  they  aie  attached. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  the  next 
order  of  busines.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  allow  the  Chair 
to  fulfill  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  before  he  proceeds? 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  direct  all 
attaches  who  are  present  and  who  do 
not  have  bu.siness  on  this  bill  to  retire 
from  the  floor. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Tire  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators will  now  give  attention  to  the  sub- 
stitute I  offer,  it  is  essentially  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  Hlckenlooper  bill, 
with  .some  changes:  but  in  view  of  the 
vote  which  was  just  taken.  I  now  with- 
draw the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  sub- 
stitute is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  that 
it  Ije  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  proposes  ar  amend- 
ment, on  page  98,  line  14.  to  replace  the 
semicolon  with  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  following  language: 

Except  that  for  the  first  renewal  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  or  for  the 
first  year  he  is  engaged  in  business  as  a 
dealer  such  dealer  will  pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  provides  that  the  license 
fee  which  would  be  charged  a  dealer 
would  be  a  flat  rate  of  SIO  per  year.  In 
the  bill,  as  it  lias  been  reported"  by  the 
committee,  the  license  fee  is  S25  for  the 
first  year  and  SIO  for  each  year  there- 
after. 

My  amendment  might  be  called  the 
small  business  amendment.  I  think  it 
will  be  difficult  enough  for  a  business- 
man, particularly  a  small  businessman, 
to  understand  and  comply  with  the  law. 
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and  the  regulations  that  will  be  promul- 
gated as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  with- 
out imposing  license  fees  which,  at  least 
for  some  small  businessmen,  will  be 
rather  expensive. 

I  undeistand  that  the  pui-pose  of  rais- 
ing the  licen.se  fee  to  $25  was  to  dis- 
courage some  individuals  from  applying 
for  licenses.  However.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  should  adopt  a  policy  that 
would,  in  effect,  freeze  out  some  small 
businessmen. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  has  been  a  valid 
explanation  for  i-ai.sing  the  fee  to  $25. 
Certainly  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
argument  that  this  increa.se  is  needed 
to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Secre- 
larv  of  the  Treasury.  My  amendment 
projxjses  that  the  license  fee  would  not 
be  more  than  SIO.  I  .submit  $10  is  enough 
for  a  small  businessman  to  i>ay  for  such 
a  Federal  license. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  :uid  navs  were  ordered. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN    Mr.    President,    is 
the  amendment  printed'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  It.  or  ha\'e  it  restated? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Would 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  like  to  have 
the  amendment  read  again? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  would. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN    Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendment  is  to  stilke, 
on  page  98.  all  of  line  14  after  the  semi- 
colon and  the  following  three  lines,  and 
insert  a  period  at  that  point:  am  I  cor- 
rect '? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  see  the  author  of  this  title  on  the 
floor.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  any  co- 
sponsor. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  here. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN    I  am  sorry.  I  yield 
to  the  author  of  the  title,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  DODD  I  think  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  is  better  quali- 
fied on  this  i^omt,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  myself  can  give  some  of  the 
background  on  the  basis  of  which  this 
figure  was  reached. 

I  remember  that  the  initial  proposal 
had  a  SlOO  figure  at  this  point,  and  then, 
after  consideration  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  believe  that  there  was  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr. 
Bayh)  wliich  reduced  that  figure  to  $25. 
It  was  felt  that  if  this  provision  was  to 
be  .self-operative,  and  we  were  to  collect 
sufficient  revenues  to  investigate  viola- 
tions of  this  provision,  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide at  least  sufficient  resources  to  do 
just  that. 

I  think  the  $25  figure  was  recom- 
mended and  looked  into  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  concluded  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient figure  to  conduct  a  suitable  in- 
vestigation into  the  record  of  any  pros- 
pective dealer,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  it. 


Tlie  committee  would  be  delighted  to 
support  a  lower  figure,  but  I  think  if  we 
are  interested  in  providing  resources  to 
make  the  provisions  of  this  act  self- 
operative,  it  will  be  difficult  to  go  much 
below  the  $25  figure.  I  think  that  is  the 
history,  but  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  could  elaborate  on  this. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
one  thing?  The  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chuselts  has  properly  and  preci-sely 
stated  the  background  as  to  how  this 
change  from  $100  to  $25  took  place.  I  re- 
call, as  well,  that  the  time  the  Treasury 
Department  was  consulted,  and  they  said 
they  thought  they  could  live  with  the  $25 
fee. 

I  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
with  great  re.spect  for  him.  that  the 
reason  for  this  figure  is  that  they  will 
need  funds,  some  money  from  these 
licensees,  to  help  enforce  the  law.  I  have 
no  other  interest  in  it  being  at  any  par- 
ticular level. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  fee  were  some- 
how graduated  to  reflect  the  size  of  the 
concerned  business,  it  would  meet  my 
approval.  I  think  charging  the  small 
dealer  S25  is  a  little  unfair.  I  happen  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  several 
small  hardware  dealers.  I  think  that  even 
$10  a  year,  frankly,  is  an  imposition,  but 
that  a  $25-a-year  fee  would  be  more  than 
an  imposition — it  would  be  discrimina- 
tory against  the  small  dealer. 

Mr.  DODD.  Would  S15  per  year  be 
acceptable? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  my  amendment,  and  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As  I 
understand,  the  bill  as  reported  applies 
a  $25  fee  the  first  year,  and  $10  each 
year  after  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  felt  that  the  $25  figure  would  cover 
in  part  the  initial  investigator^'  proce- 
dures of  the  Treasur>-  Department  to 
make  sure  that  the  dealersliip  is  a  rep- 
utable kind  of  firm,  and  after  that,  the 
fee  is  reduced  to  the  $10  figure:  so  any 
renewal  of  the  license  would  be  at  the 
figure  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
stated. 

I  believe  if  we  are  interested  in  pro- 
viding an  amount  which  would  approach 
the  cost  of  policing  the  legislation,  the 
S25  and  $10  figure  is  really  not  unreason- 
able. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquin--. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Would  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  move  to  amend  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan by  substituting  the  figure  "$15"  in- 
stead of  "$10." 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  offered,  called  up.  and 
read,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  amendment,  therefore, 
cannot  be  amended  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advi.ses  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  amendment  is  amendable,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  done  until  all  of  tlie 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  used. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  cannot 
modify  it  except  by  unanimous  con.sent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  And  neither  can  anyone 
else. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiipy 
cannot  modify  it.  but  they  can  amend  it 

Mr.  ALLOTT  That  was  the  point  of 
order  I  made.  Mr  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Are  we  oi»erating  under 
a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  We  arc 
operating  under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
control  of  the  lime? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S.  n- 
ator  from  Michigan  has  control  of  half 
the  time,  which  is  30  minutes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan  I  has 
control  of  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and 
the  Chair  believes  he  has  yielded  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  say  ju.st  a  few  words  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  di.stingui.shed 
Senator  from  Michigan,  which  I  believe 
ought  to  be  supported. 

We  find  ourselves  once  again  in  the 
situation  where  people  who  feel  one  way 
about  a  matter,  such  as  gim  legislation 
do  not  understand  and  perhaps  cannot 
understand  the  ijoint  of  view  of  tho.se  of 
us  who  feel  differently  about  such  a 
matter. 

The  situation  in  my  State  is  not  any 
different,  essentially,  from  the  situation 
in  the  States  of  Nebraska.  Kan.sas.  Okla- 
homa. North  Dakota.  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
or  in  fact  any  of  the  Western  States 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
engage  in  large  and  small  game  hunting. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  astounding  to 
note  the  number  of  out-of-State  hunting 
licenses  that  are  sold  each  year  in  Colo- 
rado to  people  from  the  East,  who  come 
out  there  to  shoot  deer  and  elk. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  tells  me  that  I  may  also  include 
the  State  of  Texas  in  my  remarks. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett!  that  I  may  also  in- 
clude the  State  of  Utah  in  my  remarks. 

I  am  informed  also  by  my  friends,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan!  ,  that  I  may  also  include  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  my  remarks. 

The  point  is  that  in  these  areas  we  have 
vast  distances  between  towns  and  only 
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one  or  two  or  three  major  towii?  m  a 
State  xhlch  may  be  200  or  300  miifs  dis- 
tant and  about  6.  7.  or  8  hours'  drtvin? 
time  away  from  the  place  where  the 
hunting  occurs. 

Sometimes  when  a  ;jerson  goes  hunt- 
in?,  something  ^•i:>es  wrontj  with  his  gun. 
He  wants  to  get  his  .'un  repaired,  or  per- 
haps has  to  buy  a  new  one  in  one  of  these 
small  towns.  Tliat  happens  all  the  time 
because  if  a  man  sends  liis  gun  away  to 
be  repaired,  he  would  lose  his  invest- 
ment in  his  hunting  trip.  He  therefore 
buys  a  new  t;un. 

Where  does  he  buy  it?  He  goes  into  a 
villaee  with  only  200,  300.  or  400  people 
residing  in  it.  Ofttlmes,  there  is  only 
one  creneral  .store  In  that  village.  The  gen- 
eral store  may  sell  .groceries,  dry  goods, 
and  a  dozen  other  things.  It  may  also  sell 
some  hardware  and  guns. 

These  people  are  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  being  i,'un  dealers  like  the  big 
dealers  in  larger  cities.  They  are  small 
business  pe-ople. 

I  do  not  Hold  with  the  argument  that 
the  collection  of  the  fees  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  finance  the  enforcement  of  the 
measure  We  are  placing  this  on  the 
people, 

I  sav  to  my  friends  who  have  been  on 
the  other  side  in  this  debate  that  we 
ought  to  have  .some  consideration  for 
these  r^ople. 

Tile  people  who  will  be  hurt  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted  are  the  people 
In  the  small  towns,  not  only  in  the  West. 
but  also  In  the  Midwest,  and,  I  would  sur- 
mise, in  some  areas  in  the  East. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  examine 
this  measure. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  of  my 
fnend.  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  is 
reasonable.  I  th.nk  that  if  we  were  to  add 
on  the  amoimt  that  has  been  suggested, 
It  would  be  unreasonable. 

I  iiope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Prf'sident.  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota 

Mr  YOUNG  of  .Vorth  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  opposition 
to  gun  legislation  in  rural  America.  He 
descnbed  how  the  people  in  Colorado 
feel. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  North 
Dakota.  Perhaps  nine  out  of  10  gim  deal- 
ers m  my  State  do  not  handle  small 
arms.  The  small  town  hardware  mer- 
chant may  have  a  nfle  or  a  shotgim  or 
two.  That  small  to\^-n  merchant  would 
have  to  pay  the  same  license  fee,  and  he 
Ls  havmg  a  hard  time  now  in  making  a 
go  of  it. 

I  have  never  iieard  anything  as  un- 
reasonable as  the  proposal  to  charge  the 
small  town  merchant  a  big  license  fee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

^  Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Sc'iator  from  Connecticut  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  about  2  minutes  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  should  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  now. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  suggestion  oi  a  quorum  'slll  be 
charged  to  which  side? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  It  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  matter  worth  quarreling 
about.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  any  hard- 
ship on  any  of  the  people  in  the  great 
western  part  of  our  country.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  want  the  yeas 
and  nays  withdrawn? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    780 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  780. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  strlice  out  all  of  pages  19,  20, 
21,  22.  23.  and  down  through  line  14  on 
page  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senate  operating 
under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  as 
to  amendments  to  title  IV. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  title  IV. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  No. 
780  is  a  printed  amendment.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  strike  from  the  bill  pages  19, 


20.  21,  22,  and  23,  and  through  line  14 
on  page  24.  That  includes  parts  B  and 
C.  Part  B  provides  for  planning  grants. 
I  read  from  page  19.  beginning  on  line 

I'he  Administration  is  authorised  to  make 
grants  to  States,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  combinations  of  such  States  <)r 
units  of  local  government  for  preparing,  de- 
veloping, or  revising  law  enforcement  plans 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  set  forth  In  section 
302. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  new  program 
in  L'rants  to  the  States,  If  this  program 
is  enacted  and  pranks  are  made  to  some 
communities,  how  will  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment say  "No"  to  all  the  other 
communities? 

No  time  limitation  is  placed  on  this 
provLsion.  No  showing  lias  been  made 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Ls  in  belter 
financial  position  than  are  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  support   their  ixjlice. 

It  is  one  more  grant  program  I  call 
attention  now  to  significant  language 
on  page  20.  Part  C  relates  to  grants  for 
law  enforcement  purposes.  I  read  again, 
beginning  on  line  6: 

The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  St;ites,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  combinations  of  such  States 
or  units  of  general  local  government  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  law  enforcement.  .  .  . 

The  language  continues  and  even  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  buildings  and 
the  providing  of  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  new 
grant  program.  What  will  we  gain  by 
slaying  in  session  long  hours,  struggling 
with  the  subject  of  the  gold  drain  and 
the  dollar;  staying  long  liours  m  con- 
ference over  the  matter  of  controlling 
expenditures  and  raising  taxes:  and  then 
taking  on  a  new  program — in  fact,  two 
new  programs — of  grants  to  States  and 
lcx;al  governments? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  money  in  the 
till.  This  proposal  would  have  to  be 
funded  with  borrowed  money.  Every  time' 
we  increase  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
by  a  billion  dollars,  upward  of  S43  mil- 
lion must  be  raised  each  year  thereafter, 
until  some  administration  appears  on  the 
scene  and  lowers  the  debt  by  a  billion 
dollars. 

Of  course  the  mayors  want  this  pro- 
gram. Of  coiirse  officials  of  county  gov- 
ernments want  it.  Of  course  the  States 
win  be  receptive  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
and  tliat  includes  its  financial  interest. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment's debts.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  maintam  the  value  of  our  money. 

What  business  have  we  to  start  two 
new  .grant  programs?  Of  course,  it  is  a 
liudable  purpose.  Of  course,  more  money 
needs  to  be  spent  on  law  enforcement. 
But  when  are  we  going  to  learn  that 
problems  are  not  solved  by  Congress 
meeting  and  appropriating  money?  The 
appropriating  of  money  by  Congress  will 
not  change  the  rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  appropriating  of  money  by 
Congress  will  not  change  a  permissive 
society  to  a  di.sciplined  one.  The  appro- 
priating of  money  by  Congress  will  not 
generate  a  spiritual  force  that  will  trans- 
foi-m  the  lives  of  people. 
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Of  course  we  have  a  crime  pioblem. 
But  we  are  applying  Uie  same  old  renuxiy 
that  has  been  MPiihed  lo  problems  for 
30  years,  wtulc  ihey  have  become  worse 
all  the  time — ^:>pcn  up  the  I-edci-al 
Treasury. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  will  be 
plentv  of  recipienus  for  this  money.  I 
am  not  unaware  tiiat  some  ol  them  liave 
a^ked  for  it.  I  em  not  unaware  tliat  Uie 
provision  is  m  the  bill  and  that  it  has 
coinmiuee  -support.  But  my  conscience 
will  not  pei-mii  me  to  remain  quiet  ajid 
acquiesce  in  starting  new  grant  pro- 
grams when  we  are  so  broke  that  we  do 
not  even  pay  our  bills. 

The  deficit  we  create  includes  also 
what  we  pav  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  When  former  President  Eisenhower 
left  office,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  was  approximately  $9  billion.  Today 
it  is  $14.4  billion. 

If  we  could  wipe  out  all  the  Vietnam 
expenditures,  we  still  would  have  a  defi- 
cit The  big  growth  in  expenditures  has 
been  in  the  domestic  civilian  programs  of 
government.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
the  idea  that  if.  by  some  pood  fortune, 
the  war  came  to  an  end— and  that  would 
be  most  pleasing  t^D  all  of  us — there  would 
be  money  for  everything.  Inhere  would 
not.  The  obligations  of  our  country  that 
have  piled  up  exceed  our  ability  to  pay, 
and  we  sink  further  and  further  into 
debt.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the  real- 
ities facing  me.  I  know  that  the  bill  will 
be  defended  by  the  committee,  so  I  shall 
take  no  more  time  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  I  do  not 
favor  adding  two  grant  programs  that 
will  not  end  until  they  have  readied 
evei-y  corner  of  the  country  and  will  not 
end  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, because  we  do  not  have  the  money. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chain  .  Tlie  ques- 
tion LS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[putting  the  question!. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  a  division. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  csill  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ixext  by  the  Senator  from  Maryliind  [Mr. 
Tydincs],  be  cquaUy  divided  between  the 
.-enat,<:ir  from  Maryland  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllan  ] ,  or  whomever  they  may  designate; 
and  tliat  the  vote  on  baid  amendmem  i>cc\ir 
no  UUer  than  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Provided.  That  U  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Tyding  amendment  or  to  nny 
of  the  matter  to  be  stricken  by  that  amend- 
ment that  have  not  been  disposed  of  prior 
to  that  lime,  then  Uie  debate  on  said  amend- 
ments will  be  limited  M  one  hour,  to  he 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  or  whomsoever  they  may 
desienate. 

Provided  further.  That  no  vote  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Tydings  amendment  or  t<3 
any  of  the  matter  to  t)e  stricken  thereby, 
or  on  the  Tydings  amendment,  l>e  taken 
prior  to  Tuesday  next. 


LT^ANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  luianimous-consent 
request  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  read 
hv  t)ie  clerk. 

"The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
mianunous-coiisent  request,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  tliat  beginning  Monday  next,  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  917,  aU  debate  on  amend- 
ment No.  788,  to  be  offered  prior  to  Monday 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr,  JAVITS.  The  Tydings  amendment. 
I   Gather,    is   an    amendment   to    strike 
title  II. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVIl'S,  Mr.  President,  I  may  be 
unable  to  be  p.resent  because  ol  absence 
from  the  Senate  on  official  busines.T.  But 
I  am  just  stating  ttiat  to  the  Senator, 
and  he  must  make  the  decision.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  wish  to  impinge  on  the 
work  of  the  Senate  because  I  happen  to 
be  somewhere  else  because  of  interna- 
tional duties. 

I  ask  the  Senator  about  the  remainder 
of  the  bill.  Does  he  have  any  intention  of 
asking  for  another  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  We  are  taking  this 
bill,  title  by  title,  and  doing  the  best  we 
can.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  would  hope  that  if  he  does 
have   another   one,   I   will   be   back   by 
3  o'clock  on  Thm-sday.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  try  to  accommodate  me. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will,  indeed. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  if 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  on  Tues- 
day   is    an   amendment    to    strike    title 
II? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  v.-ill  be  considered 
in  parts. 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  I  intend  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  788. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  It  lias  not  been 
called  up  yet? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  has  not  been  called 
up  yet.  It  is  a  motion  to  strike.  Other 
amendments  may  be  offered  by  other 
Senators. 

The  puipose  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  to  notify  all  Senators 
that  voting  would  begin  on  Tuesday:  the 
time  would  be  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  myself:  and  the 
voting,  not  only  on  the  motion  to  strike, 
but  also  any  amendments  with  respect 
to  title  II  would  be  taken  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  tiUe  n.  I  will  not  be  here  Monday 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  would  not  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  way  in  which  to 
get  a  vote  on  it  is  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  tlie  leader  antici- 
pate that  we  will  come  in  early  Tuesday? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  de- 
sires, we  could  come  in  at  10  a.m.  or  11 
a.m. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  gi\e  us  more 

time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  suggest  9:30 
a.m.  or  10  a.m.  nvvself . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  make  it  10 

a.m. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  it  moans  that  this  amendment 
should  be  laid  down  before  Uie  unani- 
mous-oonsent  request  is/agrced  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  error,  I 
request  tliat  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
call  up  his  proposal  now. 

AMFNDMKNT    NO,    188 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pit?sident.  I  rail 
up  my  amendment  No,  788  and  ask  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment  'No.  788)  as  follows: 

On  paee  43,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  through  the  matter  preceding  line  3  on 

page  48. 

on  pace  48.  line  3.  delete  "rrrLt.  iii  rmd 
insert  In  lieu  thereof    ■tttlz  u". 

On  page  80.  line  15.  delete  'Trn.K  iv  '  and 
insert  in   lieu  thereof    'TrrLE  in". 

On  page  107.  line  5.  delete  '  riruE  V  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'title  iv". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  1 
renew  mv  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  is  the 

request? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  To  vote  on  Tue;.day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  suspend  rule  XII? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  suspend  rule  XII, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand the  effect  of  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  it  is  tliat  tomorrow 
there  will  be  no  controlled  time. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    i:> 

correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Anything  can  be 
dLscussed  and  any  other  aniendmcr.l 
offered  that  is  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Could  it  be  offered 
without  laying  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  under  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Therefore,  the  situ- 
ation is  that  until  Tuesday  at  2 
p.m.  there  v.-ill  be  no  votes:  but  bec^mning 
on  Monday  the  time  will  be  controlled  en 
the  motion  to  strike, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However.  I  wish  lo  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  an  amendment 
to  title  I  which  would  include  Indians 
if  under  a  unanimous  consent  that  could 
be  considered.  It  is  noncontroversial  and 
I  expect  there  v,ill  not  be  a  record  vote, 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  amendment  may  be  considered 
and  voted  on  while  this  measure  ;.s 
pending. 
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Mr  MANSFIELX).  The  Senator  is 
corr-'^ct, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Would  time  be 
UnT-ted" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Limited  time  would 
start  on  Monday  The  joint  leadership — 
because  ihi.s  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leader — would,  of  course,  be 
ver>-  flexible  in  regard  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
con.siderins  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr  McClel- 
LANi  and  the  .spon.sor  of  the  proposal 
now  before  us.  the  distmL'uishcd  Senator 
from  Marv-land    Mr.  TydingsI. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President.  I 
mention  one 'other  thing,  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  At  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  if 
amendments  are  pending  to  title  II,  if 
a  Senator  wants  to  insist  upon  a  vote,  he 
will  have  1  hour  in  time,  to  be  equally 
diMded  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  to  debate  the  matter  further 
before  a  vote  is  taken  on  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect That  would  be  on  Tuesday. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
•A  ;th  the  proviso  that  the  Indian  amend- 
ment may  be  called  up? 

Mr  M.\NSPIELD  We  will  leave  that 
part  ou' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
'A as  later  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  effective  Monday,  May  20, 
1968.  during  the  further  consideration  of 
3  917  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducinK  the  incidence  of  crime. 
CO  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  (No.  788)  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  Tydings| 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  |Mr.  McClexlan|.  or  by  any  Sena- 
tor designated  by  them,  and  that  the  vote 
on  that  amendment  occur  not  later  than 
2  o'clock  p.m.  Tuesday.  May  21. 

Provided.  That  if  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Tydings  amendment  or  to  any 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  out 
by  the  Tydings  amendment  that  has  been 
disposed  of  prior  to  that  time,  debate  on  such 
amendment  or  amendments  will  be  limited 
to  1  hotu-  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  |  Mr.  Tyd- 
ings]   or  any  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Provided  further.  That  no  vote  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Tydings  amendment  or 
to  any  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en out  by  the  Tydings  amendment  shall  be 
taken  prior  to  Tuesday  next,  except  by  unan- 
imous consent. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  it^  bu.smess  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob:'ect;on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
NEXT  UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  on  Monday  next, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  agrees,  that  on  Tues- 
day we  will  begin  voting  at  2  p.m.;  and 
that  we  will  stay  in  session  Tuesday  eve- 
ning until  we  have  disposed  of  the 
amendments  on  title  II. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
we  will  do  our  best  because  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  all  the  Senator's  wishes  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  flnal  vote  on 
the  motion  to  strike  on  any  section  can- 
not come  until  amendments  to  that  sec- 
tion have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches 
will  be  seated. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  brom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11308)  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965:  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Schetter.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


OMNIBUS    CRIME    CONTROL    AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 


enforcement  and  criminal  justice  .sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  send  tc 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  and  a.'-k  that  it  be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th. 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  .'\ssisTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  Tin 
Senator  from  North  Carolina   'Mr.  Er  . 
vini  proposes  an  amendment  as  follows.- 

On  page  46,  line  11.  strike  out  the  word 
"into"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"in". 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  I  a.sk  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  at  this  time.  It  is  purely  to  correct 
a  typographical  error. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senators 
most  interested  in  this  title,  and  they 
have  advised  me  that  they  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virtrinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reservins?  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  has  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  '  Mr.  Tydings  I  ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have.  I  showed  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maiwland.  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  no  obiection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

NEWSPAPER     FDITORIAI.S     CRITICIZE     TITLE     II     OF 
CRIME    BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  edito- 
rials critical  of  title  II  of  the  crime  bill 
have  appeared  in  a  number  of  newspa- 
pers in  the  Nation.  I  think  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  Senators  to  .see  the  views  e.xpressed 
in  these  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  27  and  May  15,  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  May  5.  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution of  May  5.  from  the  Dominion 
News,  Morgantov.-n,  W.  Va..  of  April  25, 
and  from  the  Washin,frton  Post  of  May 
3  and  May  6.  In  addition,  columns  have 
appeared  by  Dana  Bullen  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  May  3  and  in  the 
Christian  .Science  Monitor  of  May  4. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  articles  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  May  15, 
1968] 
Target;   The  Supreme  Court  .  .  . 
The  omnibus  crime  control  bill  is  coming 
to  a  climax  in  the  United  States  Senate  this 
week.  Seldom  has  .i  potential  law  tiiat  would 
affect  the  courts,  the  police  .ind  fundamental 
concepts   of   justice   in   every   community   in 
the  country  been  so  charged  with  sectional 
politics,  facile  solutions  and  clearly  discerni- 
ble  prejudice   against  the   ignorant   and   the 
poor. 

But  there  is  even  larger  game  behind  the 
scenes.  The  fact  is  that  the  real  "enemy  '  of 
the  most  crucial  section  of  the  bill.  Title  II. 
is   not   the   criminal   but   the   United   States 
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Supreme  Court  It  is  "the  Warren  Court" 
that  is  really  under  attru-k  Thi^^  is  llie  court 
that  since  1954  has  ■ommitt.ed  such  crimes" 
as  the  school  desptrf'^Tition  rn>e  and  n  host 
of  landmarks  (such  .u<;  Mlrand*.  Mspn.  Mal- 
lory  and  Wade)  on  the  rijht  to  prefer  legal 
representation,  confessions,  search  and  sei- 
zure and  fair  trial. 

The  controversial  Title  II  would  abolish 
Federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  over  state 
criminal  convictions  in  clear  violation  of 
Article  I,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution; 
abolLsh  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  to  review 
state  criminal  cf.scs  In  which  confessions  or 
eyevritness  identifications  have  been  admitted 
In  evidence;  require  Federsl  cruris  to  admit 
such  evidence  even  if  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  specific  safe-eu;\rds  erected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Attorney  Generril  Clark  has  v^-amed  that 
law  enforcement  would  \ye  harmed  if  Con- 
gress included  ihi;;  title  in  the  crime  bill. 
He  has  expressed  jtrave  reservations  because 
it  would  deny  citizens  their  rights,  circum- 
vent the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  that  are 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  be  of  doubtful 
constitutionality.  Hundreds  of  legal  scholars 
and  the  deans  of  23  law  schools  have  cx- 
pres.sed  the  view  that  Title  II  should  not  be 
enacted  Into  law. 

The  titles  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  de- 
serve full  debate  and  amendment.  There  are 
useful  sections,  but  Title  II  is  not  one  of 
them.  It  would  do  nothing  to  halt  blg-tlme 
criminals  who  know  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  can  afford  expensive  leeal  talent  to  pro- 
tect them.  It  would  strike  at  the  alleged 
criminals  who  frequently  do  not  know  their 
rights  and  require  not  slate  but  Federal  re- 
view of  their  cases.  And  it  would  ambush 
the  Supreme  Court  by  devious  legislation 
that,  in  the  long  run,  would  only  cause  con- 
fusion throughout  the  Judicial  system  and 
doubtless  end  up  by  being  held  unconstitu- 
tional. 

IProm  The  New  York  Times,  April  27,  19681 
Attack  on  the  Comrr 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  •'crime  control'  bill  which  would 
deeply  Invade  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  nation's  highest  court  Is  to 
remain  an  effective  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  individual.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  reject  this  bill  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  next  week. 

The  measvire  nrovides  that  a  Federal  court 
would  have  to  admit  a  confession  as  evidence 
If  the  trial  Judee  found  that  It  was  "volun- 
tarily given."  But  many  nominally  voluntary 
confessions  are  extorted  from  frightened  sus- 
pects who  are  under  various  kinds  of  psycho- 
logical duress.  If  equal  Justice  Is  to  prevail 
for  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ignorant  .is  well  as 
educated,  the  procedural  .safeB'uards  defined 
in  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  must  be 
maintained. 

In  criminal  cases  arising  in  state  courts, 
the  bill  would  forbid  the  -Supreme  Court  or 
any  other  Federal  court  to  look  into  a  trial 
judge's  rulings  on  the  ndmissibility  of  a 
coniession.  The  highest  state  court  would 
have  the  final  say.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas  and  other 
Southern  conservatives  pushed  for  this  pro- 
vLsion.  Negroes  and  poor  white  have  not  al- 
ways received  justice  in  some  Southern  court- 
rooms, and  only  the  power  of  Federal  judges 
to  Intervene  has  righted  some  glaring  in- 
justices. 

Tlie  regressive  language  concernmg  con- 
fessions barely  survived  In  committee  on  a 
9-to-9  tie  vote.  The  full  Senate  ought  to 
throw  out  this  language,  along  with  another 
section  of  the  bill  that  is  equaUy  immical 
to  Individual  freedom.  It  would  deny  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courts  the 
power  to  review  criminal  convictions  in  state 
courts  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Johnson  Administration,  wa.s 
to  channel  Federal  funds  to  local  police  and 
judicial  agencies.  That  purpose  survives,  but 
the  Southerners  m  subcommittee  provided 
that  "ntle  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  not  apply  In  dispensing  the  moneys. 
This  Is  the  title  that  bars  Federal  funds  to 
any  local  government  agency  which  prac- 
tices racial  discrimination — as  many  South- 
ern police  forces  do.  Although  the  full  com- 
mittee softened  this  provision  somewhat,  the 
effect  would  still  be  to  permit  Federal  money 
to  go  to  Jim  Crow  law-enforcement  agencies, 
an  Intolerable  prospect. 

A  positive  feature  of  the  bill  Is  Its  ban 
on  the  mall  order  sale  of  pistols  rnd  revolvers. 
The  same  ban  should  be  extended  to  rifles 
and  shotguns.  But  even  though  this  news- 
paper has  long  endorsed  gun  control,  we 
would  not  purchase  that  desirable  reform  at 
the  price  of  a  dangerous  attack  ou  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Attorney  General  Clark  already  lias  made 
clear  the  AdminUtratlon's  "grave  reserva- 
tions" about  using  key  sections  of  this  bill. 
This  is  an  encouraging  start  In  a  nccess,T.ry 
fight.  Politically  attractive  as  It  Is  to  be 
against  crime  and  fur  ";-;afe  streets"  in  an 
election  year,  responsible  officials  must  not 
countenance  a  destructive  and  demagogic 
attack  on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

I  From  the  Salt  Luke  Tribune,  May  5, 

1968) 
Criminals'  Rights  Also  Your  Rights 
Since  they  never  expect  to  be  charged 
with  crime  themcelves.  a  growing  number 
of  Americans  are  calling  for  a  loosening 
of  IcPRl  procedures  and  eilminntion  of  some 
judicial  safeguards  they  leel  have  worked 
to  the  Rr*vantflge  of  lawbreakers  and  cnn- 
trlbxited  to  the  nation's  mounting  crime 
rate. 

Pressure  to  stop  "coddling  criminals"  has 
taken  the  form  of  attacking  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  tlefinlng  and 
elaborating  on  the  rights  of  accused  persons. 
Critics  say  the  court  h.as,  by  its  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  greatly  hampered 
law  enforcement.  They  now  ;ire  nio\inB  to 
re.strtct  the  court's  field  of  review  and  undo 
what  they  see  as  some  of  Its  mott  objec- 
tionable decisions. 

A  heated  battle  between  opponents  and 
supporters  of  the  court  can  be  expected  any 
day  In  the  Senate  which  Is  beginning  con- 
Eideratlon  of  the  Johnson  Administration's 
crime  bin.  In  Its  original  form  this  legisla- 
tion contained  no  attempt  to  handcuff  the 
coiirt  but  two  senators.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr. 
(D-NC.l  and  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.) 
mustered  enough  strength  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  have  their  anti-court  pro- 
visinno  tacked  on. 

Tlie  previsions  would:  1.  Reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  landmark  Miranda  ruling 
which  held  that  confessions  were  inadmls- 
rible  unless  the  suspect  had  first  been 
warned  of  his  rights. 

The  amendment  declares  Instead  that  vol- 
untariness shall  be  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
admiEsibility  of  a  confession  in  federal 
courts. 

2.  Reverse  another  decision  which  said 
that  suspects  In  police  lineups  were  entitled 
to  counsel  by  declaring  that  eyewitness 
testimony  that  a  defendant  had  participated 
in  a  crime  was  admissible  in  any  federal 
court  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
lineup. 

3.  Reverse  a  third  decision  which  inter- 
preted the  federal  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure at.  requiring  that  no  confes-sions  be 
admissible  if  they  were  given  durmg  an 
unreasonable  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment of   the  defendant. 

4.  Abolish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  to  review  state  convictions  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings. 


5  Abolish  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  all  other  feder.il  courts  to  over- 
turn a  state  coiirfs  nndtngs  that  n  rcmfes- 
slon  was  vohmtary  or  that  n  lineup  Iden'^- 
iicalion  was  admissible. 

Provisions  one  and  two  appear  to  be  un- 
mnptltutlonal  beranse  ConpTes,s  cannot  re- 
verse n  Supreme  Covtrt.  decision  interpreting: 
the  Constitution  merely  by  ndoptlnp  con- 
trary procedural  rules.  Tlie  third  provision 
raises  no  leg-al  problem  since  Congress  en- 
acted the  rules  of  criminal  proced^ire  T\nd 
therefore  has  the  right  to  change  tliem. 

There  i.i  doubt  abuul  constitutionnlUy  of 
the  fourth  provision  nnd  the  fifth  proposal 
touches  on  one  of  the  most  sensitive  un- 
answered questions  about  the  Constitution: 
Does  Congress  have  power  to  block  the  Su- 
preme C<i\irt  from  enforcing  a  controversial 
doctrine  by  jiasslng  a  statute  nbnllshing  the 
court's  jurisdiction  to  consider  appeals  on 
the  .--ublect? 

The  court  itself  held  In  1869  that  Congress 
does  indeed  have  broad  power  to  putter  with 
the  cotirt's  jurisdiction  but  Congress  has 
steered  away  from  doing  so  because  of  the 
(.bvlous  danger  of  upsetting  ihe  checks  and 
balances  system  which  Is  an  Integral  part 
i,f  American  democracy. 

We  are  glad  the  long  patherinij  battle  over 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  nboxit  to  break  on  to 
llie  Senate  floor.  In  the  long  run  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  citizens  win  be  served  by  de- 
leat  ijf  the  hve  Er\-ln-McC:iellan  amend- 
ments. 

Backers  of  these  amendments  are  taking 
the  short-term  view.  They  want  convictions 
at  the  con  of  lull  justice  and  they  choose 
to  ignore  tiie  subtle  fact  that  l.y  denylne  a 
criminal  the  right  to  full  protection  under 
the  law  they  also  are  denying  all  people  that 
right.  As  former  Justice  rom  C.  Clark  has 
noted  "It  happens  that  most  cases  are  t'~:t*d 
out  by  criminals  but  if  they  are  deprived  '.f 
these  rights,  you.  too.  lose  them." 

Today's  upright  citizen  could  possibly  run 
afo\il  of  the  law  tomorrow.  Tlie  real  quwitlin 
raised  by  the  Ervln-McClellan  amendments 
Is  not  one  of  what  riehts  crlmlnn!?  "^hoiild 
have,  but  one  of  deciding  what  rights  r>ll 
members  of  this  republic  ^^-ant  fi>r  them- 
selves. 

IProm  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Allan*  i 

Constitution.  May  5.  196R] 

FoLLV  IN  THu  Senate 

Tlie  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hss  re- 
ported the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Bill,  but  somewhere  in  the  process  of  that 
panel's  deliberations  what  was  a  notable  tool 
for  reform  in  the  admtnlstmtlon  of  justice 
has  become  a  f  richtenlng  piece  of  Inrlslation. 

The  bill  us  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  'his 
week  would  legalize  wire  t.ipplng  and  other 
electronic  invasion  of  privacy  and  -^"riously 
restrict  the  criminal  Jurt.-dictinn  of  the  led- 
eral  courtr,.  Including  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  United  States. 

The  temper  of  these  mutilations  of  a  eood 
bill  is  rather  hysterical.  Tlicy  would  demolish 
the  elTectiveness  of  the  landmark  decisions 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  on  the 
admisision  In  trial  court  of  cye-wltncss  tfsti- 
mony  and  confessions. 

In  making  these  decisions,  the  liigh  court 
underlined  the  puarantees  every  American  i.s 
given  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments. 
This  bill,  as  it  stands,  diminishes  those  guar- 
antees. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  deny  the  fed- 
eral courts  the  right  to  review  writs  of  liabcas 
corpus  and  state  trial  court  decisions  c.u  ad- 
mission of  testimony  of  alleged  eye-wllne-sscs 
and   the  \oluntanuess  of  confessions. 

The  habeas  corpus  procedure  is  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  we  are  appalled  that  any 
senator,  however  narrow  his  view,  would 
think  to  imdermine  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
American  liberty. 
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This  protection  against  Illegal  imprison- 
ment Is  a  right  dear  to  this  nation's  heart, 
and  It  Is  a  right  deeervlng  of  protection,  in- 
cluding the  federal  Judiciary's.  To  limit  that 
protection  Is  folly. 

Polly,  too.  Is  an  apt  word  to  describe  other 
sections  of  the  bill.  The  right  of  privacy 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  has  been  vio- 
lated— and  is  being  violated — with  shameful 
flamboyance  by  federal  and  state  agencies. 
The  sophisticated  means  of  snooping  that 
tliese  agencies  have  developed  call  to  mind 
George  Orwell's  novel  of  Big  Brotherlsm — 
"1984." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  effectively  limited 
these  privacy-invaders.  At  least,  the  court  has 
ruled  that  what  they  Ie:irn  is  not  admissible 
evidence.  Instead  of  permitting  wire-tapping 
and  the  like,  the  Senate  should  look  to  the 
evils  of  such  practices.  They  far  out-reach 
any  value  such  snooping  has  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Who  suffers'  The  people  do.  The  rights  we 
are  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  have  held 
this  nation  together  far  more  than  the  stock 
of  our  armories  or  the  hot  air  of  our 
politicians. 

The  Senate  .sbould  remove  these  objection- 
able  sections. 

[From  the  Morgan  town  i  W  Va.)  Dominion 
News.  Apr    25.  1968] 

>EN'.\TE  Bill  Restricts  Rights  of  Appeial 

O'jj  American  heritage  Includes  the  right 
to  a  fair  tri.il  and  the  right  to  appeal  through 
state  courts  and.  If  constitutional  rights  or 
other  federal  issues  c^n  be  shown,  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Sometimes  the  high  court's  actions  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  individuals  and  groups 
with  which  we  disagree  cause  us  concern  and 
provoke  widespread  criticism. 

If  the  courts  are  to  be  swayed  by  public 
criticism  or  political  corL3i(?erations,  then  we 
do  not  have  Justice.  v. 

If  legal  procedures  and  constitutional  pro- 
tections are  not  assured  by  the  highest  fed- 
eral court  to  everyone,  even  those  we  despise, 
we  are  all  in  danger  of  a  breakdown  of  our 
form  of  government  with  its  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  power  am  Dng  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  trinches 

Members  o.'  the  Supreme  Court  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  are  removed  from  the 
pressures  exerted  on  local  and  state  courts. 

Many  .)eopIe  deplore  safeguards  of  the  law 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  regard- 
ing cnmin.ils  The  Couri;  has  held  that  any 
.accused  man  has  the  right  to  have  an  attor- 
ney present  in  making  statements  to  police 
and  that  police  and  prosecutors  can  not  force 
prisoners  to  sign  confessions  or  other  seU- 
Incrimmating  evidence. 

A  legislative  attack  on  Supreme  Court 
powers  and  the  rights  of  citizens  to  appeal 
to  U.S.  courts  from  state  court  decisions  relat- 
ing to  admission  of  confessions  as  evidence 
In   trials  has  been  made  in  Senate  Bill  917. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Eastland  of  Mississippi.  ha.s  adopted  an 
aniendment  (Title  2)  to  the  Safe  Streets  Bill 
which  would  remove  the  right  of  appeal  from 
state  courts  to  Federal  courts  for  review  of 
decisions  on  adnutting  confessions.  The 
amendment  would  remove  defendant's  rights 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  Federal  Courts. 

This  is  a  concern  of  all  free  men,  especially 
West  Virginians  who  do  not  have  an  auto- 
matic right  to  appellate  court  review  of  a 
criminal  conviction,  a  right  most  states  grant 
m  their  constitutions.  * 

The  much  criticized  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  confessions  has  not  resulted  in  fewer 
convictions,  a  recent  survey  showed.  It  has 
required  police  and  prosecutors  to  prepare 
better  evidence  than  sometimes  was  the  case 
when  police  could  use  force  to  obtain  con- 
fessions, even  froi^    innocent  prisoners. 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  would 
lessen  everyone's  rights  under  the  law  and 
should  be  removed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Poet. 
May  6.  1968 1 

AlTACK    ON    THE    COCRT 

The  effrontery  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  In  recommending  Title  II  of  the 
crime  bin  Is  surpassed  only  by  the  manner 
1.  which  Its  sponsors  are  now  attempting  to 
persuade  their  colleagues  to  pass  It  The  four 
provisions  of  this  section  of  the  bill  have 
been  presented  on  the  Senate  floor  merely 
as  revisions  in  the  rules  of  evidence  ana  In 
the  procedures  for  federal  court  review  of 
state  criminal  ca-ses.  They  have  been  more 
accurately  described  by  35  members  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  faculty  tus  making  "far 
reaching  .  .  .  changes  in  the  working  of  our 
constitutional  system."  They  are.  in  fact,  as 
serious  an  attack  on  the  Judicial  system  as 
the  one  beaten  back  in  the  19508  and  far 
more  serious  than  the  ill-fated  "court-pack- 
ing" plan  of  the  1930s. 

For  example,  one  section  of  the  legislation 
would  compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept 
any  state  supreme  court  finding  that  a  con- 
fession was  voluntary.  That  would  return  the 
law  to  where  It  was  prior  to  1936  when  the 
Supreme  Court  said  It  couldn't  agree  with 
Mississippi  that  a  man  had  confessed  volun- 
tarily when  his  confession  came  after  he  had 
been  hanged  twice  from  a  tree  limb  and 
then  tied  to  the  tree  and  beaten  until  he 
confessed.  Cases  like  this  still  arise.  LaSw  De- 
cember, the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
said  it  couldn't  agree  that  a  man  confes-ed 
voluntarily  when  he  made  a  statement  after 
he  was  stripped  naked  and  confined  in  a  box 
six  feet  long  and  perhaps  12  feet  wide  for 
15  days;  the  box  had  nothing  in  It  except 
three  prisoners  and  had  one  opening,  a  hole 
that  served  as  a  commode.  The  State  of  Flor- 
ida saw  nothing  wrong  with  that  anc"  neither 
do  the  sponsors  of  this  part  of  the  crime  bill. 
Their  proposal  would  bar  the  Supreme  Court 
from  acting  in  cases  like  these:  this  accord- 
ing to  Senator  McClellan.  would  be  restoring 
"a  sound  rule." 

Another  part  of  this  same  Title  II  Is  an 
effort  to  deprive  the  federal  courts  of  the 
power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  state 
prisoners.  This  simply  means  that  regardless 
of  how  bad  a  state  court  system  might  be- 
come and  regardless  of  how  flagrantly  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  rights  might  be  violated 
the  federal  courts  would  have  no  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  Some  Sen- 
ators may  wish  to  place  their  liberty  solely 
in  the  hands  of  state  court  Judges  but  most 
Americans,  we  believe,  are  not  eager  to  give 
their  Federal  Constitutional  rights  to  the 
tender  hands  of  the  courts  of  some  states. 
Senator  Tydings  was  right  in  sajang  that  this 
provision  "would  roll  back  a  century  of  prog- 
iress  in  American  constitutional  law  and  re- 
store American  criminal  procedure  to  the 
Dark  Ages." 

The  other  provisions  of  Title  II  are  simi- 
larly misguided.  They  would  create  havoc 
with  the  American  Judicial  system  and  they 
deal  with  some  of  the  delicate  problems  in 
the  administration  of  justice  with  a  meat  ax. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  May  9, 
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The  Court's  Answer 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  now 
debating  several  proposals  designed  t.o  limit 
the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  criminal 
cases,  the  Court's  decision  Monday  on  self- 
incrimination  would  go  unnoticed.  The  de- 
cision is  a  narrow  one  as  the  Court's  work 
goes  and  of  relatively  little  Importance.  But 
the  timing  of  it  and  the  language  Justice 
Black  used  in  announcing  it  underline  the 
conflict  between  the  Court's  view  of  the  Con- 
stitation  and  the  view  held  by  the  backers  in 
the  Senate  of  Title  II  of  the  Crime  Bill. 

The  Court's  decision  was  that  a  man  who 
is  in  Jail  and  who  is  being  questioned  about 
his  income  tax  returns  must  be  warned  that 
anything  he  says  may  be  used  against  him 
In   a   criminal   case,   that  he  has  a  right  to 


have  a  lawyer  with  him  when  he  is  ques- 
tioned, and  that  lie  can  remain  silent  if  he 
chooses.  The  holding  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda  case 
which  is  the  decision  that  the  first  part  of 
Title  II  attempts  to  overturn. 

This  effort  by  the  Senate  to  upset  Mi- 
randa is  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  as  even 
some  of  its  most  vigorous  proponents  have 
admitted  Their  goal,  they  say.  Is  to  convince 
the  Court  that  it  was  wrong.  But  the  Court's 
reiteration  of  Its  belief  in  the  rlghtness  of 
itvs  decision  should  give  them  little  hope. 
Referring  to  Miranda  as  a  "great  case."  Jus- 
tice Black  said  that  "however  much  It  may 
te  criticized,  (it)  was  an  earnest,  honest  at- 
tempt by  this  Court  to  perform  its  duty  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  enforce  the  Fifth 
Amendment." 

The  Senate  would  tve  well-advised  in  its 
current  debate  to  remember  that  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem is  that  a  defendant  is  considered  inno- 
cent until  the  Government  proves  him  guilty. 
The  Fifth  Amendment's  bar  against  self-in- 
crimination and  the  Sixth  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  counsel  were  de- 
signed to  reinforce  that  principle.  Undoubt- 
edly it  would  be  easier  to  convict  defend- 
ant without  these  protections.  What  the 
Court  has  tried  to  do  in  the  decisions  now 
under  attack  is  to  make  these  protections 
meaningful.  What  Title  II  of  the  Crime  Bill 
attempts  t:)  do  is  to  pretend  these  protec- 
tions exist  but  strip  them  of  any  real  mean- 
ing. It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Court  wants 
no  p.irt  of  that  kind  of  sham, 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Star. 

May  3,  1968) 

Crime  Fight:  The  Club  Versus  the  Wallet 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 

At  a  cocktail  party,  in  the  barber  shop,  even 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
fastest  ways  to  get  people  hot  under  the  col- 
lar these  days  is  to  start  talking  about  the 
crime  problem. 

Everyone  has  the  answer. 

For  one  group,  it  is  a  simple  matt*,  of  "get- 
ting tough"  on  crime  by  removing  court- 
ordered  "technicalities"  that  prevent  the 
police  from  doing  their  job. 

One  'technicality"  is  the  Supreme  Court's 
Miranda  decision  two  years  ago  banning 
police  use  of  confessions  obtained  from  sus- 
pects who  have  not  been  effectively  warned 
of  their  rights,  .'\nother  is  the  igs"?  Mallory 
decision  barring  use  of  confessions  in  federal 
courts  in  cases  m  which  there  is  an  unnec- 
essary delay  in  a  defendant's  appearance  be- 
fore a  magistrate. 

A  second  group  sharply  disagrees.  In  its 
view,  the  only  real  way  to  "get  tough"  on 
crime  is  more  money.  Along  with  gun  control 
measures,  this  group's  answer  is  more  financ- 
ing for  everything  from  police  radios  to  pro- 
bation officers. 

The  crime  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  floor 
several  days  ago  embodies  both  views. 

In  line  with  President  Johnson's  crime 
messages,  it  would  pro\-ide  $100  million  the 
first  year  and  $300  million  the  second  year  to 
stimulate  better  police  training  and  crime- 
fighting  techniques. 

A  pilot  program — with  a  fraction  of  the 
money  the  administration's  bill  wovild  pro- 
vide— already  has  shown  what  can  be  done. 

New  York,  for  example,  is  developing  a 
statewide  television  system  for  identifica- 
tions. A  national  survey  of  police  laboratory 
needs  is  under  way.  Some  650  small  and 
medium-sized  police  departments  have  been 
afforded  improved  officer  training  programs. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  however,  does 
not  stop  here. 

It  also  would  undo  controversial  Supreme 
Coiu-t  decisions,  strip  federal  courts  of  part 
of  their  jurisdiction,  permit  wiretapping  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances  and  provide  for 
limited  gun  controls. 
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Although  the  wiretapping  and  gun  control 
sections  are  sufficiently  controversial  by 
axemselves  to  keep  senators  talking  for  weeks, 
th  ,  main  showdown  is  shaping  up  over  the 
proposals  to  undo  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  restrict  the  power  of  the  federal  courts. 

Specifically,  these  parts  of  the  bill  would: 

1.  Blunt  the  Miranda  decision  by  making 
"voluntarv"  confessions  admissible  in  fed- 
eral courts  despite  failure  of  the  police  to  ad- 
vise a  suspect  of  his  rights. 

2.  Scrap  the  Mallory  decision  by  providing 
that  a  confession  would  not  be  inadmissible 
in  a  federal  court  solely  because  of  delay  in 
arraigning  an  arrested  person. 

3.  Abolish  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  federal  courts  to  review  a 
state  court's  finding  that  a  confession  was 
voluntary  or  that  a  line-up  identification 
was  admissible. 

4.  End  the  authority  of  federal  courts  to 
examine  state  criminal  convictions  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings. 

The  proposals,  by  their  very  terms,  virtu- 
ally rule  out  any  chance  of  a  face-saving 
compromise  between  proponents  and  op- 
ponents. 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  four  pro- 
posals to  the  Senate  floor,  eight  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  16  members  charged 
that  "it  simply  makes  no  sense"  to  exclude 
"voluntary  "  confessions. 

"No  matter  how  much  money  is  spent  .  . 
the  report  said,    "crime  will  not  be  effectively 
abated  so  long  as  criminals  who  have  volun- 
tarily confessed  their  crimes  are  released  on 
mere  technicalities." 

But  what  Is  one  man's  "technicality"  may 
be  another's  constitutional  right. 

In  a  speech  several  days  ago  discussing  the 
Miranda  case  and  other  rules,  retired  Jus- 
tice Tom  C.  Clark  put  it  this  way: 

"While  I  dissented  in  most  of  these  cases, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  these  protections  are 
necessary  under  our  system  of  ordered 
liberty.  A  person  is  only  so  free  as  all  persons 
are  free;  and  you  are  protected  from  unlaw- 
ful action  only  to  the  extent  that  all  persons 
are  protected.  It  happens  that  most  of  the 
cases  are  tested  out  by  criminals  but  if  they 
are  deprived  of  these  rights,  you.  too.  lose 
them." 

The  question  before  the  Senate,  then,  is 
not  just  what  rights  criminals  should  have. 
It  is  what  rights  all  members  of  a  free  society 
want  for  themselves. 

One  opponent  of  the  confession  and  court 
review  proposals.  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
D-Md..  charged  that  the  damage  that  could 
be  done  to  our  constitutional  system  if  Con- 
gress approves  these  sections  is  literally 
staggering.' 

Instead  of  helping  in  the  "A'ar  on  crime, 
Tv-dings  said  in  a  Senate  statement,  approval 
of  the  anti-Supreme  Court  proposals  in  the 
crime  bill  would  lead  to  "chaos"  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

[From  the  Boston  iMass.t   Christian  Science 

Monitor,  May  4,  1968| 

Confession  Reviews:   Crime  Bill  Pinpoints 

Challenge  to  Court 

Washington. — After  36  hours  of  contin- 
uous interrogations  by  police  ""relays"  ac- 
companied by  systematic  beatings,  the  Negro 
defendants  in  a  famous  case  in  Mississippi 
confessed  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  The 
Mississippi  court  ruled  that  the  confessions 
had  been  given  "voluntarily." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
in  1936  in  a  historic  decision  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  Evans  Hughes  (Brown  v.  Mis- 
sissippi), overruled  the  decision. 

The  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view the  voluntariness  of  confessions  ac- 
cepted by  state  courts  would  be  revoked  by 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  omnibus  crime 
control  bill  now  under  debate  in  the  Senate. 

"At  one  stroke  this  proposal  would  de- 
stroy one  of  America's  firmest  bulwarks 
against  barbarous  forms  of  law  enforcement." 
declared  Louis  H.  Pollack,  professor  at  Yale 
University  Law  School. 


gun  provisions  attacked 
But  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D)  of  Arkan- 
sas, floor  manager  of  the  bill,  says  this  and 
accompanying  provisions  are  necessary  to 
combat  crime.  In  a  284-page  report  he  de- 
clares that  "our  citizens  are  fearful,  terror- 
ized and  outraged,"  and  they  "demand  and 
deserve  relief  from  this  scourge  of  lawless- 
ness which  today  imperils  our  Internal  se- 
curity." 

The  bill  also  contains  mild  provisions  to 
control  sale  of  firearms.  These  are  under 
blistering  attack  by  the  sportsmen's  and  fire- 
arms lobby. 

Senator  McClellan  and  other  conservatives 
are  making  what  amounts  to  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Supreme  Court  for  "coddling"  crim- 
inals. 

It  is  a  new  instance  of  the  classic  clash 
between  the  rights  of  society  (as  seen  by  Mr. 
McClellan  i  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
(ns  .seen  by  the  Supreme  Court) 

Mr.  McClellan  says  self-confessed  rapists 
and  murderers  are  allowed  lo  go  free.  He 
cites  hideous  examples. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  demanded  how 
such  confessions  were  obtained  and  whether 
a  defendant's  constitutional  rights  were  pro- 
tected in  the  process.  Its  defenders  cite 
hideous  examples,  too. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  led  a  drive  in  re- 
cent years  to  try  to  impose  stricter  safe- 
guards over  the  operation  of  state  Judicial 
processes  brought  in  question  particularly 
in  the  South  and  particularly  for  Negro  de- 
fendants. 

LAW      deans     comment 

Shock  and  astonishment  over  the  bill  is 
expressed  by  professors  and  deans  of  law 
schools  polled  by  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D) 
of  Maryland,  an  opponent  of  this  provision 
(Title  ili.  In  a  batch  of  replies.  150  legal 
scholars,  including  13  law  school  deans  from 
28  law  schools,  unanimously  oppose  Title  II. 
Many  doubt  constitutionality. 

"It  would  virtually  abolish  habea-s  corpus 
for  persons  convicted  in  state  courts."  says 
David  P.  Currie  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

"I  regard  Title  II  as  fully  .as  ominous  an 
assault  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  court- 
packing  proposal  of  the  1930'e:  In  some  re- 
spects more  insidious,"  tays  Dean  Francis 
A.  Allen  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Uiw 
School. 

"We  will  live  in  a  nation  that  will  have  be- 
come more  like  the  totalitarian  governments 
of  the  fascist  and  Communist  world."  says 
Dean  Harold  C.  Warner  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Law.  in  a  letter  signed 
by  eight  other  law  profes.sors. 

These  arguments  do  not  convince  Senator 
McClellan. ' 

"We  will  never  have  safe  streets."  he  told 
the  Senate,  "until  we  put  the  criminals  in 
the  penitentiaries  where  they  belong." 

REVERSAL     tIRGED 

It  is  necessary  to  reverse  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Mr.  McClellan  says,  because 
the  court  has  "lost  Judicial  balance  and  is 
subjugating  the  rights  and  safety  of  society 
to  privileged  exploitations  and  atrocities  by 
the  criminal." 

In  Miranda  v.  Artzona  the  Supreme  Court 
required  that  police  warn  the  suspect  that 
he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent  and  the  right 
to  the  presence  of  an  attorney. 

In  United  States  v.  Wade  the  court  held 
the  suspect  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
counsel  during  pretrial  confrontations. 

These  and  similar  decisions  would  be  un- 
dercut or  removed  by  the  pending  measure. 

CALIFORNIA  StTPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  DEMON- 
STRATES that  MIRANDA  DECISION  DOES  NOT 
HAMPER    LAW     r.NFORCEMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  have 
recently  received  a  niost  interesting  let- 
ter from  the  Honorable  Stanley  Mosk.  an 
ass'jciate  ju.stice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  setting  out  in  detail  .statistics 


which  indicate  that  the  Miranda  decision 
and  other  court  decisions  protecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  have  not  hampered 
effective  law  enforcement.  Critics  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  constantly  a.s.serted 
that  in  past  years,  as  court  decisions 
strengthen  the  constitutional  protections 
of  the  individual,  law  enforcement  has 
been  adversely  affected.  But  the  statistics 
cited  by  Justice  Mosk  from  the  State  of 
California — which  has  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  court  system,  and  whose 
siujrcme  court  adopted  a  ruling  identical 
lo  that  set  out  in  the  Miranda  ca.se  well 
before  that  decision  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court — indicate  that  law  enforcement 
has  not  been  harmed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Justice  Mosk  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jirlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Cuurt  of  California. 
San  Franci-ico,  Calif..  May  9.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  T\ dings, 
t;  S.  Senate. 
Wa.'^litngtor.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  wish  you  well  in 
your  efforts  to  prevent  legislative  em;uscula- 
tion  of  Supreme  Court  decisloiis  which  have 
been  based  on  constitutional  guarantees 

You  may  find  useful  some  California  statis- 
tics whicli  I  have  compiled  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  be- 
tween crime  figures  and  court  decisions. 

First  <if  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
crime  statistics  are  based  on  the  number  ol 
arrests.  This  may  mean  more  crime,  but  it 
also  means  more  effective  law  enforcement 
and  more  accurate  crime  reporting.  Tlie  ef- 
fect of  court  decislon.s  on  crime  and  criminals 
is  determined  by  the  results  after  arrest.  The 
test  is  not  iiow  many  arrests  are  made,  but 
whether  defendants  charged  with  .serious 
crimes  are  now  being  turned  loose.  An  analy- 
sis of  this  subject  reveals  there  has  been  no 
effect  whatever  upon  criminal  convictions  by 
recent  landmark  decisions 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  year  1947. 
there  were  10.209  persons  convicted  of  fel- 
onies in  the  .58  counties  of  California.  By 
1950.  the  number  was  up  to  12.375  Prom  that 
year  until  this,  there  h:is  been  an  increa.se  in 
the  total  number  of  criminal  convictions  in 
California,  despite  all  the  controversial  court 
decisions  that  are  supposed  to  be  hand- 
cuffing our  police.  In  1955,  there  were  15.236 
convictions:  1960.  24.816;  1965.  30.840;  and  in 
1966.  the  last  year  lor  which  we  have  com- 
plete figures,  a  new  high  was  reached :  32.000 
convictions  of  felonies. 

One  mieht  .suggest  this  increase  was  due  to 
California's  phenomenal  ixjpulatlon  growth 
Yet.  we  can  t.ike  the  percentage  of  persons 
charged  with  felonies  who  were  actually  con- 
victed In  1947.  80  5  percent  of  those  accused 
and  tried  of  felonies  were  coni'icted  In  1950. 
the  figure  was  about  the  same.  80  6  percent 
But  then,  instead  of  dropping  as  a  result  of 
landmark  court  decisions,  the  i)ercentage  of 
convictions  has  generally  gone  up.  In  1955, 
the  percentage  of  convictions  was  85.4;  in 
1960.  a  new  high  was  reached:  87  4  For  each 
succeeding  year,  the  figure  h.is  fluctuated  be- 
tween 85  to  87  percent 

When  Ef^cobedo  and  Miranda  were  an- 
nounced, many  law  enforcement  people,  news 
commentators",  editorial  writers  and  assorted 
politicians  feared  that  no  longer  would  sus- 
pects confess  or  jjlead  guilty.  Here  ii^ain.  fig- 
ures disprove  the  apprehensions.  In  1947. 
8.190  criminal  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  In 
1950  the  number  was  up  to  9.914:  in  1955, 
the  figure  was  up  again:  11.930.  By  1960.  the 
number  increased  to  16.619  defendants  who 
pleaded  guUtv.  And  1966.  our  last  complete 
record,    shows    the    highest   number   In    our 
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sw^  s    history     23  089    defendants    pleaded 
e';::-.y 

From  1947  to  1966.  percentagewise,  between 
f^\  and  69  percent  of  all  persons  charged  with 
felonies  pleaded  giiUty.  regardless  of  prevail- 
ing protective  court  decisions. 

What  do  all  these  figures  indicate?  They 
show  that  from  1947  to  1966.  the  number  of 
convictions  of  defendants  In  California  rose 
from  10.000  to  32.000 — more  than  tripled. 
While  our  population  has  risen,  it  has  never 
reached  that  astronomical  rate.  The  rise  In 
criminal  convictions  disproves  critics'  com- 
plaints that  court  decisions  have  been  a 
handicap  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  Quite  the  contrary,  the  figures  est.ib- 
llsh  that  Arm  and  severe  Justice  is  being 
dispensed   in  California  today. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  a  dispassionate  study 
should  convince  anyone  that  our  courts  are 
more  effective,  deterring  crime  more  vigor- 
ously, and  convicting  more  guilty  defendants 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  It  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  this  is  being  done  while 
our  Sup)reme  Courts  in  Washington  and  In 
California  remain  alert  to  the  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
America  U  the  expediency  of  crime  control  Is 
able  to  affect  our  American  JudiclaV  process 
and  persuade  our  courts  to  be  any  less  con- 
cerned over  individual  constitutional  rights. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  Mcwk. 
title  iii  .\.md  "jpice"  racket 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
t!;e  Senate  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
sider title  m  and  the  several  amend- 
ments that  are  pendin?  thereto.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  bill  upon  which 
title  III  is  based.  I  intend  to  support  that 
t:t:e  of  the  bil  as  written,  and  I  am  very 
h.peful  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
:;.  ^  provisions  of  the  title  which  will 
alljw  ofBcial  electronic  surveillance  of 
organized  crime  activities,  under  court 
supervision. 

The  necessity  for  a  concerted  law-en- 
forcement effort  to  rid  the  Nation  of  the 
terror  and  corrosive  effects  on  our  society 
of  the  mob  has  never  been  freater.  As  a 
Senator  who  represents  an  area  which  Ls 
a  major  stronghold  of  the  Mafia,  I  am 
still  sliocked  and  saddened  when  I  read 
and  am  exposed  to  accounts  of  syndi- 
cate ag^ivities  that  prey  on  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  and  threaten  the 
freedoms  and  security  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  The  testimony  received  in  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  this 
morning  represents  a  frightening — and 
tragic — account  of  the  operations  and 
effects  of  one  of  the  Mafia's  most  insid- 
ious rackets:  the  loansharking  or  "juice" 
racket.  , 

In  hearings  presided  over  by  our  able 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Sm.athers],  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  three  Chicago  witnesses 
on  the  juice  rackets  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Charles  Siragusa.  the  executive  director 
of  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mission, was  accompanied  by  his  chief 
investigator.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  and  a 
third  witness  who  could  only  be  identi- 
fied to  the  committee  as  Mary  Smith" 
because  of  the  danger  to  her  occasioned 
by  her  testimony  against  the  mob.  Her 
husband  murdered  by  the  underworld, 
she  lives  in  constant  fear  she  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  them,  and  further  terrorized. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  it  is  a 
tragic  situation  when  a  citizen  of  our 
country  must  live  in  constant  fear  and 
shun  public  places  out  of  fear  of  retribu- 


tion for  simply  doing  one's  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen. The  contrast  between  this  forthright, 
courageous,  though  anonymous  witness 
and  the  arrogant  defiance  of  the  com- 
mittee by  one  "Fifi"  Buccierl,  one  of  our 
Chicago  mobsters,  presented  in  the 
sharpest  terms  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  we  as  a  nation  face  in  confront- 
ing organized  crime. 

Messrs.  Siragusa  and  Walker  are  men 
of  vast  experience  in  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime.  We  in  Illinois  are  fortunate 
to  have  them  on  the  job  there.  They  pre- 
sented a  striking  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee which  has  compelling  relevance 
to  the  debate  we  will  shortly  have  on 
title  m,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  statements  prepared  for  the 
committee  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  op  Organized  Crime  on  Small  Busi- 
ness— Loan  Shark  Activities 
(Remarks  of  Charles  Siragusa.  Executive 
Director  Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mission, on  May  16.  1968,  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness) 

I  am  Indebted  to  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
for  his  gracious  Introduction. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee.  On  behalf  of  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commission,  we 
compliment  you  highly  for  conducting  the 
first  nationwide  expose  of  the  degrading, 
highly  profitable,  and  economically  debilitat- 
ing criminal  usury  racket.  I  am  so  concerned 
that  I  am  now  in  the  process  of  writing  a 
comprehensive,  non-fiction  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  honored  you  Invited  me  to  partici- 
pate in  your  public  hearings. 

The  Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commis- 
sion Act  was  adopted  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly.  We  became  operational  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  when  I  was  appointed  Its 
Executive  Director. 

Our  bi-partisan  Commission  Is  composed 
of  4  State  Senators  and  4  State  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  houses.  The  Governor  ap- 
pointed 4  Public  Members. 

We  have  2  Co-Chalrmen,  one  from  each 
party. 

As  Executive  Director  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  day-to-day  supervision  of  15 
Investigators,  1  Legal  Counsel  and  1  Auditor. 

Our  Act  specifically  recognized  the  In- 
fluence of  Organized  Crime  in  the  frequent 
subversion  of  governmental,  political  and 
economic  InsUtutlons  within  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Tlie  Act  clearly  defined  our  mandates.  (1) 
To  investigate  organized  crime  and  establish 
the  facts  and  general  background  relating 
thereto,  i2)  to  Investigate  individual  crimes 
having  any  bearing  on  Organized  Crime.  (3) 
to  investigate  the  connection  of  organized 
crime  and  politics  and.  (4)  the  connection 
with  legitimate  business. 

In  that  context  it  Is  our  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  public  safety,  public  peace,  public 
health,  public  morals,  public  welfare  or  pub- 
lic Justice  of  the  State  of  Illinois  through 
the  statewido  Investigation  of  organized 
crime. 

I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  the  thrust 
of  your  public  hearings,  namely  the  opera- 
tions of  Organized  Crime  in  the  loan  sharking 
area  and  the  impact  on  Small  Business. 

During  my  •  and  'j  years  with  the  Illinois 
Crime  Investigating  Commission  and  about 
24  year.s  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
much  has  been  said  about  the  criminal  syn- 
dicates  involvement  in  legitimate  business. 
This  has  been  usually  characterized  as  pene- 


tration or  Infiltration  In  recent  years  th© 
term  of  domination  be<"omes  more  appro- 
priate. 

There  ha*  been  little  evidence  of  gangster 
involvement  in  large  commercial  and  Indus- 
tri.U  complexes.  But  there  has  been  monu- 
mental documentation  of  the  Mob's  huge 
participation  In  what  would  constitute  your 
definition  of  Small  Business. 

In  Illinois  we  don't  u.=e  the  label  of  loan 
sharking  or  shylocklng  for  the  despicable 
practice  of  loanin;^  money  at  usurious  rates 
of  interest.  In  the  Ea^^t  the  term  of  "Vlgorish" 
is  applied  to  the  10  to  25'-o  weekly  interest 
rate. 

Instead,  we  cloak  these  practices  under  the 
more  appropriate  title  of  "JUICE".  It  Is  a 
Juice  loan.  Juice  is  also  applied  to  the  weekly 
paj-ments  which  are  in  excess  of  500^1, 
annually. 

A  witness  testified  before  us  that  tlie  word 
is  synonymous  with  .squeeze.  The  Juice  cus- 
tomer Ls  squeezed  of  his  blood,  morale  and 
soul.  The  pressure  of  meeting  500^.  annual 
Interest  rates  and  fleeing  Inexorable  physical 
reprisals,  when  he  can't  pay,  are  often 
unt>earable. 

As  you  know  the  term  '■Shylock"  derives 
from  the  character  of  the  ?ame  name  in  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice". 
Over  the  years  the  name  was  applied  to  any 
one  engaj^ed  In  the  usurious  money  lending 
business  in  the  American  underworld.  The 
word  "Shylock"  was  unintentionally  slurred 
by  gutteral.  illiterate  hoodlums.  "The  word 
came  out  as  "Shark". 

Juice  gane;sters  In  the  Chicago  area  epito- 
mize the  words  of  Shakespeare's  Shylock.  In 
.addressing  Bassanlo  who  was  seeking  a  loan, 
he  said  "...  if  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a 
day,  in  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
expressed  in  the  condition.  le^  the  forfeit  be 
nominated  for  an  equal  pound  of  flesh,  to  be 
cut  off  and  taken  in  what  p.art  of  your  tKxiy 
pleaseth  me". 

The  late  William  "Action"  Jackson,  a  petty 
Chicago  miiscleman.  failed  to  meet  his  weekly 
Juice  payments.  He  was  strung  tip  alive,  on  a 
meat  hook,  while  the  Juice  men  cut  off  a  piece 
of  his  buttocks,  stabbed  him  with  ice  picks, 
and  burned  him  with  an  acetylene  torch.  He 
died  from  shock. 

How  do  these  activities  affect  small  busi- 
ness? The  NaUonal  Crime  Commission 
assessed  the  economic  impact  of  gambling  at 
$7  billion  dollars  annually.  Ranked  next  were 
narcotics  and  loan  sharklnt;  at  an  ;uinual  eco- 
nomic impact  of  $350  mUlion  dollars  each. 

Juice  gangsters  also  squeeze  the  financial 
community.  Small  businesses  are  denied 
their  rightful  share  of  this  economy.  Banks, 
savings  and  loan  companies,  finance  com- 
panies, acceptance  companies,  factors  lose 
their  normal  share  of  the  legal  loan  business 
to  organized  crime  loan  sharks. 

Licensed  financial  institutions  and  other- 
wise legally  constituted  lending  and  credit 
companies,  many  of  them  within  the  frame- 
work of  Small  Business,  are  squeezed  out  of 
their  lawful  rates  of  interest  when  individ- 
uals and  small  business,  in  need  of  financial 
assistance,  go  to  the  Juice  gangster. 

Small  business  engaged  in  the  sale  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  are  denied  income 
Juice  victims  must  pay  in  the  form  of  high 
rates  of  interest. 

The  Illinois  Crime  Commission  continues 
Its  investigation  of  the  Juice  racket,  started 
In  1965. 

In  1966  we  solved  two  armed  robberies  and 
successfully  prosecuted  several  defendants. 
They  needed  th-  money  to  pay  off  their  Juice 
debts.  We  also  arrested  and  convicted  top 
Juice  gangster  operators  Willie  Messina 
George  Bravos  and  their  cohorts  Joseph 
Lombardi  and  Sam  Mercuiro  on  charges  of 
aggravated  kidnapping,  battery  and  conspir- 
acy committed  before  the  criminal  usuary 
law  was  enacted. 

My  Chief  Investigator,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker   will    testily   before   you   today   con- 
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cernlng  Messlon.  et  al.,  the  horrible  anatomy 
of  a  Juice  gang. 

We  held  our  first  Juice  racket  public  hear- 
ings from  January  14  through  16.  1966.  We 
exposed,  for  the  first  time  in  Illinois,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  venal  organized 
criminal  activity. 

Twelve  Juice  victims  testified  in  detail  as 
did  two  of  our  undercover  agents.  Thirteen 
suspected  Juice  gangsters  were  subpoenaed 
hut  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  a  total  of 
1.026  questions. 

We  questioned  these  hostile  witnesses  con- 
cerning 16  gangland  murders,  crimes  of  ar- 
son, armed  robbery,  .assault  and  battery,  in- 
timidation, kidnapping,  torture.  B-girls.  vice, 
gambling,  hijacking,  counterfeit  stock 
schemes,  narcotics,  embezzlement,  income 
tax  evasion  and  fraud,  and  a  host  of  other 
organized  criminal  activities. 

We  discovered  that  many  of  the  Juice 
gangsters  were  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
legitimate  businesses,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  restaurants,  restaurant  supplies  and 
seruces.  trucking.  Juke  l>ox,  vending  ma- 
chines, furniture  distribution,  household  ap- 
pliances, and  others. 

Some  of  the  gangsters  operated  sales  ac- 
ceptance and  factoring  companies  as  covers 
for  their  Juice  operations. 

Another  12  gangsters  refused  to  comply 
with  our  subpoenas,  contesting  their  valid- 
ity and  the  validity  of  the  Commission  itself. 
They  were  Flore  "Flfi"  Buccieri.  his  brother 
Frank  Buccieri.  Joseph  Grieco.  Joseph  "Gags" 
Gaghano.  two  former  Chicago  Police  officers 
Richard  Cardi  and  Albert  Sarno.  Dominick 
CarzoU.  Patsy  Ricciardi,  Pete  Ori.  Tony  Spi- 
lotro.  Lenny  Patrick  and  Arthur  'Boodle" 
Cowan. 

We  filed  petitions  with  the  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court  in  Chicago.  The  mobsters  were 
to  appear  before  our  Commission.  The  court 
orders  were  appealed  unsuccessfully  to  the 
lUlnois  Supreme  Court.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  grant  certiorari.  In  the  in- 
terim .'Vnhur  Boodle"  Cowan  was  murdered 
in  gangland  fashion. 

Eight  of  the  11  respondents  finally  ap- 
peared before  our  next  public  hearings  on 
February  24.  1968.  more  than  two  years  later. 
They  too  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment  a 
total  of  several  hundred  times. 

Albert  Sarno,  Chris  Cardi  and  Patsy  Ric- 
ciardi were  the  subjects  of  a  court  petition 
to  grant  them  immunity  from  self-incrimi- 
nation. We  expect  to  tile  written  arguments 
on  or  'oefore  April  22.  1968. 

Three  of  the  original  1 1  respondents,  Piore 
•Fifi"  Buccieri,  Joseph  "Gags"  Gagliano  and 
Joseph  Grieco.  appeared  before  us  on  March 
23.  1968.  at  our  next  public  liearings.  Tliey 
too  pleaded  self-incrimination. 

A  very  courageous  widow,  Dorothy  Fran- 
china,  testified  that  Joseph  Grieco  gave  her 
husband  a  $300  loan.  He  was  a  full  time  em- 
ployee of  a  local  Chicago  newspaper.  Doctor 
and  hospital  bills  depleted  all  his  earnings. 
H  was  compelled  to  go  to  juice  gangster 
Grieco  for  a  $500  loan. 

Tony  Pranchina  experienced  frequent 
trouble  in  meeting  the  weekly  10'"  Juice 
interest  pa\'Tnents.  One  night  he  was  dropped 
at  his  Wife's  doorstep  badly  beaten  and 
bloodv. 

In  May.  1964  Grieco  and  two  of  his  hench- 
men tried  to  kidnap  Mrs.  Franchlna's  5  year 
old  kindergarten  son.  Michael.  His  father 
was  again  overdue  on  his  payments.  Mrs. 
Franchina  frantically  begged  $30  from  her 
grocery  store  boss  when  a  telephone  call  said 
she  may  never  see  her  son  again. 

Another  time  she  was  told  they  would  get 
her  enough  male  customers  so  she  could 
earn  $100  a  day  and  thereby  meet  her  hus- 
band's pavments.  Unfortunately,  there  it  a 
3  years  statute  of  limitation  on  kidnapping. 
Mr.  Franchina  had  paid  about  $1,000  in 
interest  without  ever  reducing  the  principal 
before  he  finally  took  his  life  with  a  bullet 
to  the  chest. 


At  our  March  23.  1968  hearings  evidence 
was  adduced  from  5  uneducated  negro  em- 
ployees of  a  glue  factory,  who  made  Juice 
loans  from  a  nearby  clothing  store  owned 
by  one  Marvin  Browning,  an  associate  of 
Chicago  area  gangsters  Charles  and  Sam 
English  They  paid  20  ;  interest  a  week  and 
signed  blank  wage  assignments. 

The  assignments  were  served  upon  the  ne- 
gros'  employer.  Each  week  15';  of  their 
salaries  was  withdrawn  and  paid  to  the  cloth- 
ing store.  One  ol  the  employees  had  been 
the  subject  of  wage  assignments  for  the  past 
19  vears.  coinciding  with  the  full  length  of 
his  employment.  The  period  of  the  other  con- 
tinuing jiilce  loans  ranged  upward  from  10 
years. 

We  intend  to  prosecute  Browning,  his 
brother-in-law  Guldo  Smanla  and  the  hit- 
ter's brother  Emil  Smania.  in  state  court,  on 
charges  of  criminal  usury,  consumer  fraud, 
and  illegal  operation  of  a  tavern. 

We  established  that  before  World  War  Two. 
the  juice  racket  was  relatively  insignificant 
in  Illinois.  Previously  only  the  so-called  dis- 
reputable thugs  would  stoop  to  shylocklng. 
It  was  considered  to  be  undignified  and 
pennv-ante. 

Our  experience  indicated  that  during  the 
post  World  War  Two  period  organized  crime 
discovered  the  tremendous  profits  to  be  made 
from  loan  sharking.  Organized  crime  now 
considered  this  activity  as  most  respectable. 
Today  gangland  leaders  finance  juice  op- 
erators, loaning  them  $50,000  and  upwards  at 
an  interest  rate  of  1  to  5".  .  They  usually 
want  their  principal  returned  plus  this  rate 
of  interest  within  a  few  weeks.  The  financeers 
work  on  volume  and  fast  turnover. 

These  loans  visually  supplement  the  large 
bankrolls  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
juice  operators. 

We  investigated  one  Juice  gang,  composed 
of  Just  5  men.  that  in  one  year,  with  an 
initial  investment  of  about  $200,000.  man- 
aged to  grant  loans  in  excess  of  $350,000  to 
a  total  oi  about  150  persons 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  gang  earned 
almost  that  amount  in  weekly  interest  pay- 
ments and  return  of  principal.  And  it  still 
had  about  $200,000  due  it  in  unreturned 
principals. 

The  structure  of  this  one  Juice  faction 
and  its  modus  operandi  are  typical  of  the 
many  others  in  the  greater  Chicago  area. 
Gangs  have  three  sections,  one  distributes 
loans,  another  collects  the  weekly  juice  pay- 
ments and  the  last  are  the  musclemen  and 
enforcers  who  threaten,  intimidate,  maim 
and  ultimately  murder  those  marked  as  total 
dead  beats. 

Tlie  customers  are  from  every  walk  of  life, 
legitimate  and  otherwise.  One  common  de- 
nominator is  the  urgent  need  for  money 
with  false  hopes  of  speedy  repayment 

Compulsive  gamblers  accumulated  too 
many  losses  from  their  bookmakers.  The 
latter  sold  the  debts  to  juice  men  much  as 
a  businessman  would  sell  promissory  notes 
or  discount  their  accounts  receivables. 

The  silck-up  man.  the  burglar,  the  hi- 
jacker, for  example,  need  money  for  legal 
and  bail  bond  fees.  Or  in  between  "scores" 
he  needs  money  to  tide  him  over.  Again  he 
goes  to  the  juice  man. 

Or  the  bookmaker  holds  out  on  his  col- 
lections and  fears  certain  retribution  for  his 
sins.  He  knows  where  he  can  find  a  juice 
man  and  runs  to  him. 

Underworld  sources  represent  a  secondary 
fountain  of  revenue.  Those  without  criniinal 
records,  the  average  man  of  middle  or  low 
income  and  the  small  businessman,  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  Juice  mans  fortune. 
Following  are  a  few  actual  case  histories. 

The  uninsured  motorist  was  involved  in  a 
traffic  accident  and  had  to  furnish  a  financial 
responsibility  bond. 

The  unskilled  ■worker  was  behind  on  his 
automobile  installment  loon  and  had  to  avert 
repossession. 


The  unemployed  stevedore  suffered  family 
sickness  with  lajge  unpaid  hospital  and  doc- 
tor bills. 

Tlie  automobile  salesman  lived  much  be- 
yond his  means.  He  owed  more  money  to 
credit  and  finance  companies  than  his  salary 
could  sustain.  Somehow,  someway  they  all 
expected  .some  miracle  to  solve  their  finan- 
cial dilemmas. 

Tlie  salesman  or  even  a  management  ofTicer 
found  it  expensive  to  mainUaln  a  wife  and 
family,  and  a  mistress  He  hoped  to  hide  his 
financial  woes  Irom  his  wife  He  too  was  ripe 
lor  the  juice  man. 

The  small  business  man  wanted  to  take  a 
flyer  on  the  expansion  of  his  plant  Another 
needed  earnest  money  to  bind  a  deal  Another 
was  compelled  to  pay  advance  commissions 
of  $150,000  to  a  mob  mortgage  finder  who 
never  did  deliver  on  his  part  of  the  contract. 
The  Juice  racketeers  do  not  advertise  for 
business.  Bartenders  overhear  the  croans  and 
laments  of  the  worker  across  the  street  from 
a  large  factory  or  office  building  The  bar- 
tenders refer  the  prospective  customers  to 
the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  who 
knows  a  man  who  knoiMf  a  man  Manytimes 
it  is  the  first  man  who  .s  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  juice  k'angster 

We  determined  another  recruitment  meth- 
od. One  fellow  building  contractor  discussed 
his  money  problems  with  a  colleague  In  the 
same  industry.  The  latter  referred  him  to  a 
savings  and  loan  institution  The  loan  officer 
broke  the  sad  news  that  the  applicant  lacked 
adequate  collateral  or  his  financial  stAte- 
meni  was  too  scrawny. 

However,  the  loan  officer  said.  "I  know  an 
individual  who  may  loan  you  the  $20,000". 
Five  figure  loans  .ire  called  "classic"  loans 
in  the  j.argon  oi  the  Juice  gancsters 

There  .are  two  methods  of  granting  a  loan 
and  repayment  of  it.  The  borrower  pays  lO"": 
weekly  interest  Tlie  principal  can  be  paid 
back  whenever  convenient.  Or  loans  must  be 
.amortized,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20'  a  week 
interest,  within  a  previously  stipulated 
period,  visually  only  several  months  If.  how- 
ever, the  principal  Is  paid  off  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period,  the  Juice  customer 
IS  still  obliged  to  pay  the  Interest  which 
wovild  liave  accrued  for  that  period. 

AS  yet  there  is  no  threat,  there  Is  no  \1o- 
lence.  Should  a  borrower  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  repay  the  principal,  but  only  the 
weekly  Juice,  this  Is  entirely  satisfactory  and 
preferable. 

We  know  of  innumerable  instances  where 
an  aegreeate  $1,000  in  interest  was  paid  over 
a  long  period  on  a  loan  of  SlOO  And  the  $100 
principal  was  still  outstanding. 

When  the  day  arrives  the  juice  customer 
can  not  pay,  his  peace  is  rudely  interrupted 
The  collector  reminds  him  that  the  boss  has 
a  hot  temper,  wants  the  money  on  time,  or 
else 

One  man  ran  around  frantically  to  his 
close  friends  and'  relatives.  He  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  ifext  payment  and  pay  the  ar- 
rearage. The  next  week  he  could  not  come 
up  with  the  juice.  He  didn't  answer  his 
phone  at  home.  CaJls  to  his  ot&ce  or  plant 
were  avoided. 

He  w.as  soon  cornered  on  the  street  An- 
other time  he  received  a  visit  at  home  irom 
two  plug  ugUes  he  never  saw  tjefore  Fist 
blows  fractured  his  Jaw.  and  broke  his  ribs 
Another  delinquent  received  a  few  t.ips  t<i 
his  shin  bone  with  a  Jtinlor  league  baseball 
bat  His  vnfe  and  children  were  terronsed. 
Baseball  bats  and  short  pieces  of  iron  pipe 
have  become  tools  of  the  trade  for  the  Juice 
enforcers. 

As  .idditional  punishment  delinquent  .ac- 
counts are  given  arbitrary,  flat  assessments. 
Or  the  interest  rate  is  raised  to  15  a  week. 
Or  the  principal  is  doubled  with  the  inter- 
est payments  also  doubled. 

The  human  collateral  also  conies  in  for 
the  muscle  treatment.  He  is  the  man  who 
introduced  the  Juice  ctistoroer.  As  such,  lie 
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is  the  collateral  for  ,^n  invisible  paper  pro- 
missory note  By  organized  crime's  ethical 
cniena  and  policy,  he  Is  held  equally  and 
f'-iliy  responsible. 

The  co-signer  adds  to  the  pressure  already 
exterted  on  the  Juice  customer  If  his  en- 
treaties don't  culminate  successfully,  he.  the 
co-iigner  must  maKe  good  for  the  debt  or 
suffer  the  s.ime  beating.  So  he  either  begs 
the  borrower  to  pay  or  himself  assaults  the 
borrower 

When  neither  the  borrower  nor  the  oo- 
slnger  find  It  possible  to  pay  up.  the  co- 
signer sometimes  winds  up  as  the  com- 
pulsory finger-man  The  Juice  victim  is  taken 
for  a  ride.  riJdled  with  bullets,  and  thrown 
in  the  trunk  of  his  own  car.  The  Juice  gang- 
sters arrartge  for  the  car  to  be  parked  so 
that  the  Dollce  find  it. 

DLscoveCT  of  the  murder  is  a  warning  to 
other  delinquent  Juice  customers.  They  get 
the  message  with  stark  emphasis.  The  news 
headlines  don't  cost  these  gangster  animals 
at  dime  of  .advertising  space. 

Occasionally  the  Juice  customer  borrows 
money  from  mobster  A  to  pay  mobster  B. 
The  customer  has  broken  the  unwritten  code. 
A  Juice  mob  will  never  cut  in  on  another's 
territory.  The'  Juice  customer  gets  knocked 
around  just  enough  to  teach  him  a  lesson 
when  he  purposely  causes  one  Juice  faction 
to  unwittingly  violate  this  unwritten  edict. 

In  Illinois,  as  elsewhere,  ordinary  usury 
laws  are  too  broad  to  permit  successful 
rimmal  prosecution.  Consequently,  we 
ad^.pted  a  .new  law  in  1965.  It  prohibits  an 
annual  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  20-~c 
annually  It  generally  forbids  anyone  to  en- 
gage in-  commercial  lending  without  being 
duly  licensed  by  the  State.  Violation  of  this 
ilaw  Ls  liable  to  a  penitentiary  term  of 
maximum  5  years. 

In  1967  we  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
amend  the  law  to  include  provisions  mak- 
ing possession  of  loan  sharking  records  illegal 
per  se.  and  to  comp»l  licensing  and  control 
of  acceptance  and  factoring  companies.  We 
also  failed  to  have  the  criminal  usury  law 
also  cover  indebtedness.  For.  example',  our 
State  law  does  not  yet  consider  a  gambling 
debt  as  being  a  loan  Consequently,  a  gambl- 
ing debt  converted  into  a  Juice  debt,  is  not 
legally  a  violation  of  our  criminal  ustiry 
s'atute. 

We  were  also  unable  to  secure  passage  of 
still  another  amendment  making  it  unlaw- 
ful for  even  a  licensed  lending  institution 
to  charge  more  than  2d,  annual  interest 
rate. 

We  also  proposed  that  some  business  loans, 
now  exempt  from  licensing,  be  compelled  to 
charge   no   more   than   20 'r    annually. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  would  recommend  the  following  for 
your  consideration: 

(1)  Draft  a  model,  uniform  criminal  usury 
law  f.sr  distribution  to  the  Governor,  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  Attorney  General  of  every 
State. 

1 2  I  Include  In  the  model  law  the  substance 
of  the  existing  Illinois  criminal  usury  law, 
a  copy  of  which  I  will  give  vou.  A  copy  of 
the  New  York  State  Law  would  also  be  very 
helpful. 

(3 1  Include  the  amendments  we  attempted 
to>ass  in  the  1967  General  Assembly.  I  also 
brought   them   with   me. 

(4 1  Study  the  advisability  of  provisions 
making  violators,  upon  conviction,  liable 
for  treble  damages  based  on  amounts  of 
money  paid  in  excess  of  20' ^   annually. 

(5)  Passage  of  a  feder.il  law  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  state  authorities,  upon 
approval  and  certification  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  appropriate  federal. 
Judicial  district,  in  relation  to  state  prosecu- 
tions for  violation  of  criminal  usury  laws. 
Such  financial  assistance  should  be  limited 
to  subsistence,  housing  and  transportation 
for  complainants  and  their  dependents, 
whenever  such  assistance  is  essential  for  a 
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successful  court  prosecution  and  state  au- 
thorities lack  sufficient  financing. 

(6»  Passage  of  a  federal  law  making  crimi- 
nal usury  a  felony  when  a  person  or  persons 
have  travelled  across  state  borders  in  fur- 
therance of  this  activity.  Perhaps  an  amend- 
ment could  be  made  to  the  Interstate  Travel 
in   .Aid   of   Racketeering  statute. 

I  would  add  parenthetically  that  this  would 
not  be  In  lieu  of  responsibilities  of  state 
governments  to  enforce  their  own  criminal 
usury  laws,  but  rather  supplemental  thereto. 

(7)  Amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  recipients  of  S.  B.  Administration 
loans  engaged  In  any  phase  of  money  lend- 
ing activities,  can  not  charge  more  than  20"^ 
inte-est  annually,  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment. Loan  applications  could  Include  this 
requirement. 

(8)  Another  amendment  could  be  that  any 
person,  group  or  company  convicted  of 
criminal  usury  In  state  or  federal  court  be 
ineligible  to  apply  for  or  receive  a  loan  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
next  10  years. 

i9»  Local  offices  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  be  encouraged  to  screen 
questionable  loan  applicants  with  federal  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies. 

(10)  Section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
provides  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  managing,  financing,  and 
operation  of  small  business  enterprises.  Per- 
haps It  can  be  amended  to  include  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  criminal 
usury  activities  to  encourage  small  business 
to  apply  for  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  rather  than  go  to  the  Juice 
racketeers. 

(Ill  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
provides  for  research  grants.  You  may  wish 
to  amend  this  section  to  authorize  such 
grants  for  studies  of  existing  state,  usury 
laws. 

In  conclusion.  Juice  or  criminal  ustiry 
r.acketeers  seriously  encroach  upon  small 
business  men  engaged  In  the  legitimate  field 
of  money  lending.  Loan  sharks  deprive  legiti- 
mate business  of  millions  of  dollars  of  in- 
come. Loan  sharking  is  on  the  Incline,  with 
the  accompanying  threat  of  robbing  more 
millions  from  more  small  business  men. 

The  urgency  to  suppress  the  Juice  loan 
racket  conforms  with  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress, ivs  expressed  in  Section  1  of  the  Small 
Btislness  Act  which  states  In  part:  ".  .  .  the 
preservation  and  expansion  of  competition 
within  free  enterprise  is  basic  not  only  to 
the  economic  well-being  but  to  the  security 
of  this  nation  .  .  ."  Thank  you. 

IMP.^CT  OF  Organized  Crime  on  Smaix  Busi- 
ness Loan  Shark  Activities 
(Remarks  of  Robert  J.  Walker.  Chief  Investi- 
gator Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, on  May  16,  1968.  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business) 
Mr.  Chairman  aiyd  Mr.  Senators.  My  name 
is  Robert  J.  Walkef.  I  am  the  Chief  Investi- 
gator   of    the    Illinois    Crime    Investigating 
Commission.  I  have  been  employed  by  our 
Commission  since  May  26.  1064.  Before  that 
I  Y^as  with  the  Chicago  Police  Department  for 
8  years. 

Mr.  Siragusa  has  given  you  details  of  crim- 
inal usury  or  "Juice"  racket  operation  in  the 
CAicago  area.  I  will  attempt  to  furnish  you  a 
summary  of  our  investigation  of  one  specific 
juice  mob  faction. 

The  case  started  on  July  29,  1965  when  Juice 
victims  George  Chi.igouris  and  his  two  broth- 
ers Jack  and  Al  came  to  our  office.  The  case 
ended  on  .August  17.  1965  when  wc  arrested 
g-mgsters  George  Bravos,  aged  57,  residing  at 
715  North  Pulaski  Road,  Chicago;  Sam  Mer- 
curio,  aged  47,  residing  at  3257  North  Not- 
tingham. Chicago,  and  Joseph  Lombardl, 
figed  32.  221  South  30th  Garden  Apurtments, 
Bellwood.  Illinois. 

The  principal  defendant  Willie  Messlno 
alias  Wee  Willie  alias  WUIle  The  Beast,  aged 


51,  of  2037-77th  .Avenue,  Elmworx]  Park, 
Illinois,  escaped  but  he  surrendered  a  ff>w 
days  later. 

Messlno.  Bravos  and  Lombardl  were  con- 
victed in  Cook  County  Circuit  Court,  Chi- 
cago on  charges  of  aggravated  kidnapping, 
aggravated  battery  and  conspiracy.  Mercurio 
was  convicted  on  conspiracy  charges.  The 
trial  started  on  December  19.  1966  and  ended 
January  21.  1967.  The  Jury  was  out  8'^  hours. 
Defendant  Messlno  received  a  sentence  of 
10  to  30  years;  Bravos  received  5  to  20  years; 
Lombardl  7  to  20  years,  on  April  25.  1967. 
Merctirlo  was  .sentenced  on  June  8.  1967  and 
received  5  years  probation,  the  first  30  days 
to  be  served  in  the  County  Jail.  All  the  con- 
victions were  appealed. 

I  will  explain  briefly  why  these  defendants 
were  not  prosecuted  on  the  fundamental 
usury  violation.  The  witness- vie tlnw  bor- 
rowed a  total  of  $165  000  during  the  period 
from  June  23.  1964  until  July  1965.  They 
paid  .$163,000  mostly  in  interest  and  still 
owed  $124,000.  Since  the  events  antedated 
the  passage  of  Illinois'  criminal  usurv  law 
in  1965  we  prosecuted  the  defendants  for 
kidnapping,  battery  and  conspiracy.  In  efTect. 
justice  was  done  because  penalties  for  these 
crimes  exceeded  the  20  years  maximum  prison 
term  provided  for  in  the  criminal  usury 
statute. 

Nevertheless,  the  nev.'s  media  in  Chicago 
characterized  this  as  the  first  successful 
"Juice"  case  prosecution  in  Illinois. 

Juice  victims  George.  Jack  and  Al  Chia- 
gourts  were  successful  small  businessmen. 
They  owned  a  thriving  construction  com- 
pany engaged  in  modest  priced  private  dwell- 
ing housing  developments. 

They  had  an  opportunity  to  purch.ose  a 
Chicago  loop  hotel  at  a  significant  bargain 
price. 

Their  outstanding  loans  with  licensed 
banking  Institutions  did  not  permit  an  ad- 
ditional loan  from  them.  The  lure  of  a  bar- 
gain lead  them  through  a  long  path  of 
violence  and  severe,  mental  anguish. 

They  discussed  their  financial  dilemma 
with  Sandor  Caravello.  a  colleague  In  the 
constrtictlon  business.  TTie  Chiagotirls 
brothers  were  told  they  could  obtain  the 
necessary  $50,000  earnest  money  but  the 
interest  rate  would  be  higher  than  usual. 
The  Chlagourls  brothers  hesitated,  but  only 
briefly. 

The  brothers  were  subsequently  Intro- 
duced to  Sam  Mercurio.  a  director  of  the 
Service  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  at  7666 
West  63rd  Street.  Summit,  a  Chicago  suburb. 
Mercurio  advised  them  his  .association  could 
not  extend  the  loan  but  he  knew  friends 
who  could. 

On  June  23.  1964  the  brothers  arrived  at 
Caravello's  carpeted,  wood  panelled  office. 
Seated  behind  the  desk  was  Willie  Messlno. 
Also  present  was  George  Bravos.  "We  need 
$50,000"  Albert  Chlagourls  said. 

Messlno  explained  that  the  Interest  would 
be  40^.  a  total  of  $70,000  to  be  paid  back  in 
47  weeks.  The  payments  would  be  $1,500  a 
week  for  46  weeks  and  $1,000  on  the  47th 
week. 

Two  days  later  the  brothers  returned.  Mes- 
slno counted  out  $50,000  in  cash.  At  Mes- 
sino's  directions  Jack  Chlagourls  typed  out 
10  judgment  notes,  nine  for  $7,500  each  and 
one  for  $2,500.  a  total  of  $70,000. 

All  3  Chlagourls  brothers  signed  the  notes. 
Messlno  retained  the  originals  and  the 
brothers  kept  the  carbon  copies.  Bravos 
added  that  the  final  security  on  the  loan 
would  be  the  brothers'  eyeballs. 

At  that  point  Messlno  introduced  Joseph 
Lombardl  as  the  weekly  collector  of  $1,500. 
They  were  instructed  to  put  the  cash  in  an 
envelope,  mark  the  number  24  on  the  en- 
velope and  leave  it  for  Lombardl  at  Cara- 
vello's  office. 

After  Messlno  and  Lombardl  left,  Cara- 
vello Implored  the  Chiagouris  brothers  for  a 
$15,000  loan  from  the  $50,000  they  had  Just 
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received.  He  was  to  repay  It  In  a  week,  but 

he  never  did. 

The  brothers  made  3  weekly  Juice  pay- 
ments of  $1,500  each,  but  their  financial 
plans  were  snagged.  They  had  expected  to 
liquidate  some  of  their  holdings  to  obtain  an 
additional  $100,000  necessary  to  seal  the 
option  on  the  hotel  purchase,  and  to  realize 
enough  cash  to  cancel  their  $50,000  loan 
from  Messlno  and  Bravos,  However,  the  liq- 
uidation did  not  materialize. 

The  Chiagouris  brothers  returned  to  Mes- 
slno and  Bravos  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  second  loan,  this  time  it  was  $100,000  in 
cash  currency.  The  terms  were  repayment  of 
$10,000  at  the  end  of  the  35  days,  another 
$10,000  35  days  later,  and  $110,000  on  the 
105th  day.  The  loan  of  $100,000  was  secured 
with  a  $130,000  promissory  note. 

When  Messlno  and  Bravos  departed  the 
brothers  were  opportuned  by  Caravello  for 
another  $25,000,  They  never  saw  that  money 
again  or  the  original  $15,000  they  had  loaned 
to  Caravello. 

The  Chlagourls  brothers  continued  making 
their  $1,500  weekly  payments  but  could  not 
meet  their  $10,000  payment  on  the  $100,000 
loan^  A  parking  lot  rendezvous  was  arranged 
■to  explain  their  predicament.  Jack  Chiagouris 
was  behind  the  wheel  of  his  auto.  The  win- 
dow was  open  on  his  side.  Without  warning 
Messlno  shot  his  fist  at  Jack's  jaw. 

Messlno  threatened  that  unless  the  large 
payment  was  made  soon,  he  would  Impose  a 
tax  of  $1,000  a  day  for  every  day  the  broth- 
ers were  late. 

Two  days  later  the  Chiagouris  brothers 
made  their  weekly  $1,500  payment  on  the 
first  loan,  and  paid  $10,000  on  the  second 
loan.  They  also  paid  the  tax  of  $2,000  for  the 
two  days  they  were  l:ite;  a  total  of  $13,500. 

Keeping  up  with  the  payments  on  the  two 
loiins  from  Messlno  and  Bravos  became  so 
burdensome  the  Chlacouris  brothers  asked 
Mercurio  for  help  in  getting  Caravello  to  re- 
pay them  all  or  part  of  the  $40,000  due  them. 
Instead  Mercurio  repeated  the  confidence  to 
Messlno  and  Bravos. 

The  time  arrived  for  the  $110,000  payment. 
In  the  Flying  Carpet  Motel  cocktail  lounge  at 
6465  North  Mannheim  Road,  the  gangsters 
threatened  to  put  a  bullet  in  the  head  of 
each  of  the  3  brothers. 

Bravos  stipulated  new  terms.  Thereafter 
they  would  pay  $10,000  every  month  until 
such  time  as  they  oould  make  a  one  lump 
payment  of  $100,000.  Bravos  said  this  would 
continue  If  the  victims  had  to  make  monthly 
payments  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Also  present  in  the  cocktail  lounge  was 
Caravello.  He  was  punched  about  the  face. 
kicked  in  the  shins  and  threatened  with  mur- 
der for  "breaking  the  rules."  Caravello  had, 
after  all.  taken  $40,000  of  their  money  from 
the  Chiagouris's,  His  life  was  spared. 

Thereafter  the  brothers  paid  $10,000  a 
month  on  the  so-called  re-financlng  of  the 
second  loan.  They  were  also  still  paying  the 
$1 .500  weekly  on  the  first  loan. 

In  March  1965,  however,  they  could  only 
pay  $8,000  of  their  $10,000  obligation.  Mes- 
slno and  Bravos  threatened  to  choke  them 
until  their  tongues  hung  out.  The  terrified 
men  were  also  given  another  arbitrary  tax 
of  $2,000  on  top  of  the  $2,000  balance  for 
that  month. 

The  brothers  made  their  regular  monthly 
and  weekly  payments  on  the  2  loans,  plus  the 
above  assessment,  until  May  1965,  Lombardl 
collected  the  payments  from  them  at  the 
Bonfire  Restaurant.  7900  West  Grand  Avenue, 
Elmwood  Park.  Illinois, 

Once  again  the  brothers  could  not  come 
up  with  the  money.  As  instructed.  George 
and  Jack  Chiagouris  reported  to  the  picnic 
area  of  the  Bonfire  Restaurant.  Albert 
Chiagouris  was  afraid  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Messlno  and  Bravos  were  furious,  Messlno 
punched  Jack,  fracturing  his  jaw  He  also 
walloped  George  la  the  face,  kicked  him  la 
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the  ribs  and  kneed  him  In  the  groin.  They 
were  both  worked  over  thoroughly  until 
they  agreed  to  locate  Albert. 

Bravos  said  he  would  hold  them  as  per- 
sonal security  until  AJbert  showed  up.  At  the 
court  trial  two  years  Liter  George  Chiagouris 
testified  ".  .  .In  the  meantime  Mercurio  had 
arrived.  A  tooth  was  out  of  my  mouth,  my 
lip  was  all  swollen,  the  side  of  my  face  was 
swollen,  there  was  still  some  bleeding,  I 
couldn't  stand  erect,  I  couldnt  breathe  too 
readily  .  .  .  the  whole  left  side  of  Jack's  face 
was  swollen,  he  was  holding  his  hand  to 
his  face  ...  he  couldn't  stand  straight  .  .  ." 
Messlno  and  Lombardl  had  Inflicted  all  the 
punishment. 

The  brothers  had  a  trust  account  at  the 
Chicago  City  Bank  valued  at  $140,000.  They 
promised  to  make  an  a.sslgnment  on  the 
trust,  to  Mercurio,  with  Messlno  and  Bravos 
having  the  real  but  undisclosed  Interest. 

George  and  Jack  telephoned  their  homes, 
leaving  word  for  Albert  to  be  at  the  bank  the 
first  thing  next  morning.  George  and  Jack 
were  forcibly  taken  to  the  home  of  Messlno's 
mistress  where  they  were  held  overnight, 
literally  kidnapped   and   held  for  ransom. 

The  morning  of  May  8.  1965  George  and 
Jack  Chlagourls  were  taken  to  the  Chicago 
City  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  63rd  &  Halsted, 
Chicago,  where  Albert  awaited  them.  Tl.ere 
were  22  buildings  and  some  vacant  land  Ir 
their  trust.  The  Reliance  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan.  2000  West  Cermak,  Chicago,  had  mort- 
gages on  the  houses.  The  Chicago  City  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  held  the  first  assignments 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  In  the  trust.  The 
Chlagourls  brothers'  attorney  held  the  sec- 
ond assignment  for  past,  unpaid  services.  A 
third  assignment  was  then  signed  over  to 
Mercurio  by  each  of  the  brothers. 

The  Juice  victims  were  now  released  from 
custody.  A  few  days  later  new  promissory 
notes  were  executeci,  totalling  $124,000.  The 
new  schedule  of  payment  was  $1,500  a  week 
for  the  original  loan  of  $50,000  on  which  they 
had  already  paid  back  $70,000.  Monthly  pay- 
ments on  the  $124,000  would  be  temporarily 
suspended  but  they  would  resume  until  the 
entire  sum  was  paid  back  In  Installments,  or 
In  toto. 

The  time  arrived  when  the  Chlagourls 
brothers  had  difficulty  In  meeting  their  legiti- 
mate mortgage  obligations  to  the  Reliance 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan.  In  order  to  protect 
their  third  beneficial  Interest  In  the  Chicago 
City  Bank  &  Trust.  Messlno  gave  the  Chla- 
gourls brothers  a  $15,000  cash  loan,  payable 
In  90  days,  interest  of  $900  a  month,  with  a 
promissory  note  of  $17,400  as  security.  Mes- 
slno's greed  again  blinded  his  business 
acumen. 

By  July  28.  1965  the  brothers  were  at  the 
end  of  their  rope.  They  were  without  any 
money,  and  were  several  weeks  behind  en 
their  payments.  They  stayed  away  from  their 
oflice  and  their  homes,  fearing  that  any 
moment  either  Messlno  or  Lombardl  or 
Bravos  would  find  them  and  do  the  worst. 

This  Is  when  they  came  to  our  office  and 
poured  out  the  preceding  narrative.  They 
furnished  us  some  documentary  evidence  and 
other  undeveloped  leads  which  we  subse- 
quently verified.  However,  It  was  Director 
Siragusa's  wish  that  we  obtain  additional, 
direct  evidence  to  strengthen  our  case  fur- 
ther. Consequently  we  planned  and  put  into 
operation  an  appropriate  undercover  scheme. 

We  discussed  the  Investigation  with  Cook 
County  State's  Attorney  Daniel  P.  Ward,  who 
Is  now  a  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  and  enlisted  Ixls  financial  assistance. 

We  made  a  list  of  the  serial  numbers  of 
$1,500,  On  July  30.  1965  I  accompanied 
George  Chlagourls  in  his  automobile  to  the 
Red  Steer  Restaurant  at  8800  West  Grand 
Avenue.  River  Grove.  Illinois,  where  he  had 
to  keep  his  regular  appointment  with  collec- 
tor Lombardl. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lombardl  arrived  in  his 
car.  parked,  and  walked  over  to  us.  In  my 


view  George  gave  the  $1,500  to  Lombardl. 
stating  I  was  his  brother-in-law.  Other 
agents  of  our  office  watched  from  vantage 
points  in  the  parking  lot,  and  took  photo- 
graplis  of  the  event. 

On  August  2.  1965  a  second  meeting  was 
held  between  George  and  Jack  Chlagourls 
and  Lombardl.  at  the  Red  Steer  Restaurant. 
Survellling  agents  also  took  photographs  of 
this  incident.  .At  that  time  George  and  Jack 
made  another  payment  of  $800. 

The  Chlagourls  brothers  tried  lo  delay  an- 
other meeting  with  collector  Lombardl.  Jack 
and  Albert  went  Into  hiding.  George  got  him- 
self admitted  to  a  hospital,  for  a  rest  Lom- 
bardl left  violent  telephone  messages  at 
Jack's  home. 

Ci)n;;equently.  George  telephoned  I^ombardl 
from  the  hospital  to  plead  for  time  Lom- 
bardl threatened  to  "come  choke  him  a  lit- 
tle". Therefore.  George  agreed  to  bring  his 
brother  Al  the  following  day  to  the  La  Salle 
Hotel, 

I  walked  In  with  George  and  Jack  Chlag- 
ourls. shortly  thereafter  Lombardl  entered 
with  Messlno.  Messlno  motioned  for  the 
brothers  to  follow  him  Into  the  bar,  I  pro- 
tested, saying  I  wanted  to  be  present.  Mes- 
slno told  me  Lombardl  would  sit  with  me  In 
the  lobby. 

George  Bravos  now  walked  by  me  and 
went  toward  the  bar.  I  made  conversation 
with  Lombardl  In  an  efl'ort  to  obtain  more 
corroboration  of  past  events  concerning 
the-e  Juice  transactions.  I  told  Lombardl 
that  as  George's  brother-in-law  I  liad  given 
him  the  money  for  the  last  two  payments. 

I  volunteered  that  I  was  concerned  for 
George's  safety  because  of  the  beating  he 
suffered  a  few  months  before,  like  the  broken 
jaw  Jack  received  from  him  and  Mes.^lno. 
Lombardl  said  It  could  have  been  worse 
than  a  broken  Jaw. 

I  asked  Lombardl  why  It  had  been  neces- 
sary to  get  rough  with  tjie  Chlagourls  broth- 
ers' Lombardl  replied  they  had  certain  meth- 
ods of  collecting  debts  from  delinquent  cus- 
tomers. He  also  admitted  "having  given  Jack 
and  George  a  couple  of  slaps". 

I  asked  Lombardl  if  there  wasn't  some 
way  to  settle  all  the  debts,  Lombardl  replied 
that  only  Messlno  and  Bravos  had  the  power 
to  do  that. 

Inside  the  bar  Messlno  heaped  foul  lan- 
guage and  threats  of  \iolence  on  George  and 
Jack  Chlagourls  because  they  had  continued 
to  duck  their  payments.  George  made  another 
payment  to  Messlno  giving  him  $1,500  Bra- 
vos. who  was  seated  at  the  bar,  then  walked 
over  to  the  table,  to  join  the  conversation. 
Bravos  cautioned  the  brothers  to  stop  the 
nonsense  hereafter  and  make  their  payments 
on  schedule,  or  else. 

Another  meeting  was  arranged  for  noon 
August  5th  at  Stefano's  Restaurant,  Damen 
and  Chicago  Avenues,  I  accompanied  Jack 
and  George.  Messlno  was  there.  He  said  he 
had  another  appointment  and  would  see  us 
later  that  afternoon  at  Morreale's  furniture 
store  at  3742  West  Chicago  Avenue. 

We  kept  the  appointment  at  the  furniture 
store  Messlno  did  not  want  to  talk  to  me. 
Instead  he  took  Jack  and  George  Into  the 
private  office  there.  They  told  Messlno  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  cancel  out  their  debt 
to  him  but  would  like  a  reliate.  Messlno 
magnanimously  said  he  would  accept  $75,000 
to  wipe  out  the  outstanding  debt  of  $124,000. 

As  I  left  the  store  with  Jack  and  George, 
Messlno  waved   goodbye   to  me. 

We  later  decided  to  close  out  the  case  be- 
cause we  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
payments  to  the  Juice  gang.  Coordinated 
arrests  were  made  on  August  17.  1965.  Lom- 
bardl was  arrested  at  the  Sahara  Motel.  3800 
North  Mannheim  Road,  Schiller  Park,  Illinois. 

This  establishment  wac  formerly  owned  by 
Manny  Skar,  a  Chicago  hoodlum  who  was 
murdered  in  gangland  fashion  on  September 
11.  1965.  It  was  later  determined  the  motel 
had  received  a  million  dollar  loan  from  Mar- 
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shall  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  Ogden  & 
Har'.em  Riverside,  Illinois.  That  Association 
WI.S  placed  in  receivership  by  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Br.ivos  was  arrested  at  his  A-1  Industrial 
Uniform  Company  located  at  1217  North 
Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Caravello  was  found  at  his  Bee-Gee  Build- 
ers 5420  North  Harlem  Avenue,  Chicago.  He 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  Northlake 
Commimlty  Hospital,  Northlake,  Illinois, 
when  It  was  named  the  Dr.  Briml  Memorial 
Hospital.  Dr  Brunl  was  later  convicted  in 
federal  court  on  counterfeiting  charges. 

Messlno  was  seen  on  the  street  coming  out 
of  the  Chicago  Linoleum  &  Tile  Company, 
3816  West  Chicago  Avenue,  in  which  Messlno 
was  suspected  of  having  secret  financial  in- 
terests He  became  suspicious  of  the  surveil- 
lance agents  and  escaped,  running  down 
alleys  and  vaulting  back-yard  fences.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  motorists  and  pedestrians 
in  the  vicinity  I  fired  only  one  warning  shot, 
straight  up  into  the  air,  but  to  no  avail. 

Mercurio  was  arrested  at  the  Service  Sav- 
ings it  Loan  Association.  He  had  SI. 500  in 
cash  tn  his-  possession.  This  Savings  &  Loan 
was  taken  over  by  the  State  of  Illinois  on 
September  1,  1965  because  it  was  unable  to 
rmv  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  At  one 
time  he  was  also  the  president  of  the  Mich- 
igan-Erie Insurance  Company,  645  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Messlno  surrendered  to  us  on  August  23, 
1965  saying  he  did  not  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  us  shooting  him  on  sight  if  we 
saw  him  on  the  streets.  He  said  he  heard  we 
had  been  looking  for  him  armed  with  shot- 
guns Messlno  was  correct  because  we  con- 
sidered him  to  be  extremely  dangerous. 

Messlno  has  the  following  criminal  record: 
March  29.  1935.  sentenced  to  1  year  to  life, 
JoUet  Pemtentiary  for  armed  robbery. 

November  25,  1940,  paroled  froni  Joliet 
penitentiary. 

April  11,  1946,  Investigation  in  Dallas, 
Texas, 

April  20,  1953.  Investigation  In  Chicago. 

March  11.  1953,  Conspiracy  and  Extortion, 
found  not  guilty  in  Chicago. 

December  31,  ;963,  Aggravated  kidnapping 
tn  connection  wirh  another  Juice  case  in  Chi- 
cago  He  was  found  not  guilty. 

Bravos  was  flrs",  arrested  on  March  9,  1944 
for  investigation  in  Chicago  and  on  August  8, 
1959  for  disorderly  conduct  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois.  He  is  the  Intimate  asso- 
ciate of  gangst-er  Dave  Yaras  of  Chicago  and 
Miami  Beach. 
— ■'Woeeph  Lombardi  was  arrested  on  January 
3  1963  for  burglary,  but  he  was  released.  On 
December  9,  1963  he  was  again  arrested  for 
burglary,  and  rele;ised. 

Sam  Mercurio  has  no-prior  criminal  record. 

Our  conspiracy  case  against  Sandor  Cara- 
vello was  dismissed.  He  has  the  following 
criminal  record; 

On  January  3.  1934,  he  was  arrested  for 
armed  robbery,  but  was  later  acquitted.  On 
December  30,  1936,  he  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  election  fraud,  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  from  1  to  5  years. 

He  was  paroled  from  the  penitentiary  on 
December  23,  1940  and  discharged  from  pa- 
role on  September  11,  1942, 

In  my  12  years  of  law  enXorcement  experi- 
ence this  was  probably  the  roughest  and 
toughest  high  echelon  mob  faction  I  encoun- 
tered. .\  twenty  four  hour  guard  is  still  main- 
tained on  all  three  of  the  Chiagouris  brothers, 
and  for  good  reason. 

The  court  prosecution  was  handled  by 
.^ssistant  Stat-es  Attorneys  Patrick  A.  Tuite, 
who  is  now  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division, 
and  George  P.  Lynch  who  since  left  the 
State's  .Attorney's  office  to  engage  in  a  pri- 
vate law  practice.  These  2  young  men  did  a 
masterful  Job  unfolding  an  intricate  web  of 
diabolical  criminal  usury  and  in  besting  4 
middle  aged,  highly  competent  and  experi- 
enced defense  counsels. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
cellent   cooperation    we    received    from    Mr. 


John  Stamos,  who  suca^ded  Judge  Ward  as 
Cook  County  State's  Attorney,  and  his  first 
assistant  Mr.  Louis  Garlppo. 
Thank  you. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 
RICHARD  M.   NIXON 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
capable  mentor  of  mine  when  I  first 
entered  politics  often  said,  'You  have  to 
run  for  office  when  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity." The  truth  of  that  statement  is  well 
known.  There  seems  to  be  a  time  in  his- 
tory when  the  people  turn  to  a  particular 
man  for  some  great  task. 

Since  the  New  Hampshire  primary- 
there  have  been  some  very  significant 
developments,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
hour  has  arrived.  The  people  at  the  grass 
roots  are  responding  to  the  clarity  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Nixon's  statements.  He 
is  offering  leadership  that  means  prog- 
ress for  our  Nation  and  a  turning  away 
fi-om  those  things  that  have  so  blighted 
our  country  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Nixon's  win  in  Indiana  was  a  sig- 
nificant one.  It  showed  strength  and  it 
showed  that  the  people  are  turning  to 
him.  Probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
prima  r>-  elections  held  has  received  a 
lesser  amount  of  publicity.  I  refer  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  important  indus- 
trial State.  It  is  an  eastern  State  that 
lies  adjacent  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
Most  of  the  statewide  leadersliip  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Pennsylvania  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  candidacy  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  No  names  were 
printed  on  the  ballot.  It  was  a  fair  race. 
Observers  cai'mot  escape  the  meaning  of 
the  returns,  for  in  that  race  Mr.  Nixon 
led  the  Governor  of  New  York  by  about 
3  to  1. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  spoke  through 
their  primarj'  election  last  Tuesday. 
Based  upon  the  returns  from  2,109  pre- 
cincts out  of  a  total  of  2.133,  the  results  of 
the  Republican  primar>'  are  as  follows: 

Nixon 135,325 

Reagan    41,831 

Stassen    2,626 

Liberator 1,281 

Rockefeller 10,172 

In  addition,  more  than  2,200  Demo- 
crats wrote  in  the  name  of  Richard  Nixon 
on  their  primarj-  ballot.  As  the  remain- 
ing scattered  precincts  come  in  and  as 
the  mail  vote  is  counted,  Mr.  Nixon's 
vote  will  likewise  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  write-in  of  a  name 
in  a  Nebraska  election  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  There  are  no  technicalities  con- 
cerning spelling  or  other  marks  on  the 
ballot  that  interfere  with  the  proper  tab- 
ulation of  the  votes  so  long  as  the  intent 
of  the  voter  can  be  ascertained.  In  1952 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  won  the  Ne- 
braska Republican  presidential  prefer- 
ence vote  on  a  write-in.  There  were 
79,357  such  votes  for  Mr,  Taft,  On  the 
same  day,  66,078  persons  wrote  in  the 
name  of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  In  1964,  the 
only  name  on  the  Nebraska  ballot  was 
that  of  Senator  Goldwater,  yet  Mr.  Nixon 
received  a  write-in  vote  of  42,811, 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nixon's  victory  in 
Nebraska,  where  he  received  71  percent 
of  the  vote  in  a  contest  with  four  other 
contenders,  shows  that  he  is  the  people's 
choice. 


Today  there  was  a  further  development 
in  the  Nixon  canipaitin  which  reveals 
the  trend.  This  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
a  news  conference  was  held  by  our  bril- 
liant, efRcient,  and  attractive  colleaeue, 
the  distinguished  .lunior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker).  At  that  news 
conference.  Senator  B.^ker  withdrew  as 
a  favorite  son  presidential  candidate 
from  liis  native  State  of  Tennessee  and 
declared  liis  support  for  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  This  is  tlie  first  withdrawal  of  a 
declared  favorite  son  in  favor  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on, but  it  is  only  the  beginning.  It  appears 
that  the  domino  theorj'  is  about  to  oper- 
ate. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Baker's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  obje*ction.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StATEMENT     BY     SENATOR     HOWARD     H.     BaKER, 

Jr  .  Republican,  op  Tennessee,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  May  16,  1968 

I  am  grateful  for  the  endorsement  of  all 
nine  Congressional  Districts  in  Tennessee  of 
my  favorite  .son  candidacy  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  at  the  Republic^in  National 
Convention  in  August  However,  I  wish  to 
decline  that  honor.  I  will  support  Richard 
M    Nixon. 

I  do  .so,  not  because  I  have  known  Dick 
Nixon  for  many  years,  which  I  have;  nor 
because  I  have  great  affection  for  him.  al- 
though I  do;  nor  because  he  campaiened  for 
me  in  my  race  for  the  Senate  in  1966  Rather, 
I  support  him  because  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  he  is  the  candidate  most  keenly  tuned 
to  these  times,  that  he  will  \x  the  best  cam- 
paigner In  1968.  and  tlie  best  P>resident  in 
1969. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
speeches  and  carefully  read  his  published 
statements  of  the  last  several  months.  I  find 
in  those  statements  imagination,  vitality, 
compassion  and  firmness. 

I  know  personally  of  his  strong  support 
for  a  .society  of  laws  which  offer  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  t-o  every  man  in  housing. 
Jobs  ?nd  voting.  I  applaud  his  equally  strong 
condemnation  of  those  who  would  forget 
that  order,  as  well  iis  Justice,  is  essential  to 
a  lawful  society,  .^nd  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
his  rejection  of  the  trends  of  centralism 
which  pervade  Washington  today  and  his  in- 
sistence that  there  be  a  return  of  power  from 
the  bureaucracies  in  Washington  to  the  peo- 
ple at  home. 

I  believe  he  will  be  able  to  capture  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  and  point  a  New  Direc- 
tion for  America. 

As  a  result  of  my  decision,  the  favorite 
son  candidacy,  which  was  never  designed  as  a 
vehicle  for  personal  gratification  or  obstruc- 
tionism, no  longer  serves  a  necessary  or  even 
useful  purpose.  I  hope  to  lead  a  unanimous 
Tennessee  delegation  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  support  of  Richard 
Nixon. 


NUCLEAR    POWERPLANT   TO   BE 
BUILT   NEAR     PALO.   IOWA 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  an  innovation  in  elec- 
tric power  production  occurred  in  this 
country,  in  my  home  county  of  Linn, 
near  Cedar  Rapids. 

At  that  time,  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.  in  Cedar  Rapids,  the  Central  Iowa 
Power  Cooperative,  and  the  Corn  Belt 
Power  Cooperative  for  the  construction 
of  a  550-megawatt  nuclear  plant. 

This  is  the  first  combination  of  in- 
vestor-owned    and    cooperative     power 
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structures  in  this  countrj'  which  will 
work  together  for  the  production  of  such 
a  plant. 

Mr.  Duane  Arnold,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Light  &  Power  Co.  issued  a  state- 
ment on  May  10  on  this  subject,  and  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Duane  Arnold,  President  of  the  Iowa  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power  Company,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
May  10th: 

••Officials  of  Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  Central  Iowa  Power  Cooperative 
and  Corn  Belt  Power  Cooperative  today  com- 
pleted signing  of  a  statement  of  intent 
whereby  the  two  cooperatively-owned  groups 
will  become  Joint  participants  with  Iowa 
Electric  in  the  Duane  Arnold  Energy  Center, 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  to  be  built  near  Palo. 
It  will  be  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
nation's  electric  power  industry  that  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  and  cooperatively- 
owned  suppliers  will  share  ownership  of  a 
nuclear  plant." 

Mr.  Arnold,  who  Joined  Central  Iowa  Power 
Cooperative's  Mr.  W.  E.  Adams  and  Corn 
Belt  Cooperative's  Mr.  Richard  Buckner  In 
the  ceremony,  stated; 

••This  is  another  proirressive  step  toward 
making  modern  abundant  and  lower-cost 
electric  jxjwer  available  to  as  many  lowans 
as  possible,  since  It  will  broaden  the  sharing 
of  the  economies  of  the  new  550-megawatt 
nuclear  plant.  From  the  time  of  their  orig- 
inal concept,  cooperative  power  groups  have 
served  primarily  rural  areas,  and  their  power 
requirements  are  generally  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  huge  expenditure  for  nuclear 
plants  of  an  efficient  .size.  Thus,  this  move 
extends  to  the  rural  areas  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  elec- 
tric power  produced  by  a  nuclear-fueled 
plant." 

Under  the  agreed  letter  of  intent,  the  un- 
divided ownership  of  the  Duane  Arnold 
Energy  Center  will  be  Iowa  Electric  (800  0), 
Central  Iowa  Power  Cooperative  (100  0)  and 
Corn  Belt  Cooperative  (lOO'O),  with  each 
party  being  responsible  for  the  financing  of 
Its  respective  percentage.  Provisions  for  ex- 
tending similar  participation  in  ownership 
of  a  second  550-megawatt  nuclear  power  gen- 
erating unit  are  included. 

As  the  predominant  owner,  Iowa  Electric 
will  be  solely  responsible  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
plant.  Each  party  will  receive  the  produc- 
tion benefits  and  bear  an  equitable  share  of 
the  costs  and  expenses  in  proportion  to  per- 
centage of  ownership, 

Sutherland  Dows,  Iowa  Electrlc's  Chair- 
man, amplified  the  flgniflcance  of  the  event 
In  stating,  "V.Tille  this  is  a  'first'  for  Iowa 
Electric  in  the  nation^s  new  nuclear  fuel 
utility  industry,  close  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual assistance  have  existed  between  our 
three  organizations  for  over  20  years.  We 
three  made  believers  of  those  who  thought 
Investor-owned  and  cooperatively-owned 
utilities  could  not  work  together  in  harmony 
and  for  the  advantage  of  all  their  customers 
and  or  stockholders.  To  us  and  to  the  entire 
utility  industry,  it  shows  that,  far  from  being 
a  threat  to  the  cooperatively-owned  power 
suppliers,  nuclear  generation  through  such 
participation  plans  as  ours  is  to  their  best 
advantage," 

"Iowa  Electric  (Cedar  Rapids),  Central 
Iowa  Power  Cooperative  (Marion)  and  Com 
Belt  Cooperative  (Humboldt)  serve  over 
265,000  customers  in  the  same  or  contiguous 
areas  in  70  counties  in  Eastern,  Central, 
Northwestern  and  Southwestern  Iowa." 


THE     TARIFF     COMMISSION'S     RE- 
PORT   ON    MINK    FUR    SKINS     - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  now  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's report  on  mink  fur  skins. 

In  view  of  conflicting  points  of  view 
■with  respect  to  the  state  of  economic 
health  of  the  domestic  mink  producers 
and  the  effects  of  imix>rts  of  mink  fur 
skins  on  prices  of  mink  fur  and  pro- 
posals to  impose  an  import  quota  on  this 
commodity.  I  call  attention  to  the  April 
8  report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
on  mink  fur  skins. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  during  last 
session  numerous  quota  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
v,'ould  have  restricted  the  importation 
of  mink  fur  .skins  on  the  prounds  that  a 
1966-67  decline  in  the  world  price  of 
mink  fur  skins — and  hence  a  decline  in 
the  U.S.  domestic  price — was  occasioned 
by  increasing  U.S.  imports  of  thcsg  skins. 
The  President  requested  that  a  complete 
investigation  should  be  made  by  Ihe 
Tariff  Commis.sion.  His  request  stated:' 

The  report  of  the  Commission  shall  In- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  dat-\  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  consumption,  domestic  j  ri-Kluc- 
tlon,  import.";,  exports,  prices,  employment, 
the  financial  returns  to  domestic  producers, 
and  the  effect  of  imports  on  the  Industry. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  proiwncnts  of  the 
import  quota  Icfrislation  blamed  imports 
for  the  decline  in  prices.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
testifying  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
on  December  5. 1967,  said: 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  I  know 
of  mnny  small  ranchers  who  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  mink  producer  business  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  vast  numbers  of  mink  skins  which 
are  coming  into  this  country  duty-free  and 
thereby  depressing  the  market  price  for  the 
mink  fur  skins. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report,  issued 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  some  7 
months  duration,  has  a  most  interesting 
summing  up  in  its  introduction  to  the 
report.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the 
world's  major  producer  and  consumer  of 
mink  furskins.  but  its  relative  Importance 
has  declined  as  both  consumption  and  pro- 
duction have  Increased  at  a  faster  rate  abroad 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the 
product  and  the  demand  for  it,  together  with 
the  method  of  sale  (principally  by  auction), 
have  facilitated  the  development  of  a  world 
market  and,  therefore,  a  world  price  struc- 
ture. 

For  many  years  both  U.S.  production  and 
imports  of  mink  furskins  have  trended  up- 
•ft-ard.  with  imports  increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  output.  The  United  States  produced  27 
percent  of  the  world  output  of  mink  furskins 
in  1966  and  accounted  for  45  percent  of 
world  consumption.  During  the  period  1963- 
67,  Imports  supplied  53  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.' 

In  1967  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  price 
of  mink  furskins  from  the  previous  year.  No 
single  price  figure  illustrates  the  extent  of 
this  change  inasmuch  as  furskins  differ  in 
quality,  size    and  fashion  appeal.  Even  so,  it 


'  The  Commission's  Investigation  disclosed 
that  previously  reported  figures  on  mink  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  were  overstated. 
Accordingly,  it  developed  new  figures  which 
show  that  imports  are  a  greater  percentage  of 
domestic  consumption  than  previously  sup- 
posed. 


is  generally  agreed  that  the  price  decUne  In 
the  United  States  between  1966  and  1967 
averaged  about  25  percent  for  total  sales.  In 
1961,  lollowlng  a  period  of  relative  Ktablllty, 
there  had  also  been  a  sharp  price  decline  and 
tlie  price  structure  stabilized  at  the  lower 
level.  The  new  tt.ibllity,  moreover,  was  suf- 
ficiently below  the  previous  level  that  the 
industry  laced  a  dlllereni  set  uf  busluese 
conditions. 

In  the  light  of  the  1961  price  decline, 
the  concern  of  U.S.  mink  ranchers  with  re- 
gard to  the  1967  price  break  was  not  limited 
t.j  the  difficulties  it  brouRht  about  for  cur- 
rent operations.  They  were  also  apprehensive 
as  to  whether  It  ushered  in  a  period  of  per- 
manently low'er  prices  which  mleht  be  some 
40  percent  below  the  prices  they  received 
in  thcmld-1950's. 

The  following  factors  contributed  to  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  average  price  that  mink 
ranchers  received  in  1967;  (1)  a  retardation 
in  the  economic  pmwth  of  the  United  States 
and  the  major  mink  consuming  countries  in 
Europe:  (2)  reports  late  In  1966  that  the 
world  supply  of  new  mink  furskins  was  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  demand;  |3)  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  Inventcries  uf  mink 
furskins  In  the  hands  of  domestic  fur  deal- 
ers rind  parmont  manufacturers  late  in  1966; 
and  (4)  the  introduction  of  new  fur  dressing 
techniques  and  decisions  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.slon  regarding  their  use.  which 
caused  apprehension  in  the  trade. 

These  factors  may  be  short-term  condl- 
tiijiifi  which  could  be  reversed  rr  significantly 
modified  in  the  ncrmal  rour.se  of  a  rrowln>» 
world  economy.  Mink,  being  a  luxury  prod- 
uct, Is  particularly  susceptible  to  chnnees  in 
economic  conditions;  even  small  changes  In 
Ccnoral  economic  conditions  contribute  to 
v,-idc  swings  In  the  price  and  demand  for 
mink. 

The  market  for  mink  has  broadened  rub- 
stantially.  More  mink  than  prevlo\isly  is  used 
for  trim  and  in  new  styles  that  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  the  traditional.  Mink- 
trimmed  garments  utilize  furskins  of  lower 
quality  and  smaller  size.  The  new  styles  re- 
quire fewer  furskins  and  less  labor  per  unit, 
thus  lowering  the  cast  of  a  mink  garment 
to  the  consumer.  The  broadening  market 
is.  at  the  same  time,  both  a  result  of.  and  a 
factor  contributing  to,  lower  average  prices. 
In  the  United  States  importi  have  been  par- 
ticularly important  In  furnishing  furskins 
for  this  segment  of  the  market. 

These  changing  production.  conBumptlon, 
and  pric*  patterns,  both  in  the  United  Stites 
and  In  the  world,  are  clearly  Intcrrcl.'itod  with 
the  number  and  size  of  domestic  ranchc.'^.  Im- 
ports, profit  ripportunitles,  and  the  like  Dis- 
cussions of  the  pertinent  developments, 
along  with  factual  information  on  tariff 
treatment,  inventories,  foreign  production 
and  marketing,  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
product  and  its  marketing,  are  presented 
in  the  body  of  this  report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  report 
states  that  there  were  four  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  price  decline  in   1967: 

Rrst.  Economic  recession  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe: 

Second.  Oversupply  of  world  mink; 

Third.  Large  inventories,  and 

Fourth.  New  dressing  techniques 
which  cau.sed  conflicting  decisions  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  caused 
apprehension  in  the  mink  fur  trade. 

The  report  contains  no  suegestion 
that  imports  brought  about  the  1966-67 
decline  in  prices  which  is  the  major 
basis  for  the  domestic  ranchers'  de- 
mands for  legislative  relief  from  im- 
ports. The  omission  ic  significant,  for  it 
in  effect  again  verifies  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  in  1959,  when  it  turned 
down    the    domestic    industrj''s    escape 
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clause  petition  on  the  grounds  that  im- 
ports were  not  the  cause  of  any  difB- 
culties  the  domestic  mink  ranchers 
might  be  encoimtering.  The  Commls- 
sions  statement  made  at  that  time  bears 
repeating: 

On  the  basis  of  this  Investigation.  Includ- 
ing the  hearing,  the  Tariff  Commission  findq 
that  dressed  mink  skins  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1519(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and 
undressed  mink  skins  provided  for  In  para- 
graph 1681  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  not 
being  Imported  In  stich  Increased  quantities, 
either  actual  or  relative  to^omestlc  produc- 
tion, as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  of 
directly  competitive  products.  Accordingly 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  no  suf- 
ficient reason  exists  for  a  recommendation  to 
the  President  under  the  provisions  of  section 
7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended. 

Domestic  mink  growers  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  make  the  case  for 
quotas  at.  open  hearings  on  trade  and 
tan.*T  problems  on  Jime  4.  to  be  held  by 
th-^  Wavy  ar.d  Means  Committee. 

Because  the  Tariff  Commission's  re- 
port has  such  an  important  bearing  on 
the  claim  that  imports  have  harmed  this 
U  S  industry-.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view this  report  carefully. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1968.  the  President  submitted 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968  to  the 
Congress.  This  reorganization  plan, 
which  has  now  gone  into  effect,  transfers 
the  administration  of  the  urban  mass 
transit  program  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

No  resolution  of  disapproval  was  filed 
in  this  body  ;ind.  accordingly,  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  reorganization.  I 
chose  not  to  file  such  a  resolution,  be- 
cause, on  balance.  I  favored  this  transfer, 
as  proper  administrative  procedure.  How- 
ever, the  reorganization  plan  submitted 
by  the  President  and  his  accompanying 
message  raised — and  failed  to  answer — 
several  questions  about  the  division  of 
responsibilities  between  the  two  depart- 
ments and  the  interrelationship  of 
•urban  mass  transit  and  overall  urban 
development  planning. 

Accordingly,  in  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Secretaries  Boyd  and 
Weaver.  I  pose  those  issues  which  I  be- 
lieve still  unresolved  by  this  transfer  of 
functions.  In  particular.  I  believe  it  cru- 
cial that  transportation  systems  be  plan- 
ned, constructed,  and  designed  in  rela- 
tion to  overall  urban  planning  and 
development,  and  in  relation  to  broader 
social  values.  Moreover,  the  construction 
of  transportation  facilities  must  be 
utilized  as  an  Opportunity  to  save,  rather 
than  destroy,  the  neighborhoods  through 
which  they  pass.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
crucial  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  preserve  an 
active  role  In  approving  those  transpor- 
tation projects  which  have  a  relationship 
to  overall  urban  development. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  that  it  is  the  ol»jective  of  Fed- 
eral policies  to  seek  the  establishment 
of  unified  and  balanced  transportation 


systems  in  our  metropolitan  areas.  In- 
deed, the  President,  in  the  message 
which  accompanied  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  stated  that  an  objective  of  an 
uiban  transportation  system  must  be  to 
"combine  a  basic  system  of  efficient,  re- 
sponsive mass  transit  with  all  other 
forms  and  systems  of  urban,  regional, 
and  intercity  transportation."  This 
reorganization  holds  out  the  promise 
of  a  unified  Federal  transportation  ef- 
fort which  will  be  able  to  set  priorities 
within  and  between  var>'ing  modes  of 
transportation  and  to  allocate  resources 
accordingly.  There  are.  however,  no  spe- 
cific guidelines  to  effectuate  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  conceiTied  about  the  role  to  be 
resened  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  so  that  it 
will  be  enabled  "to  assure  that  urban 
transportation  develops  as  an  integral 
component  of  the  broader  development 
of  i,'rowing  urban  areas."  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  assure  the  coordination  of 
Federal  transportation  programs  and, 
within  each  metropolitan  area,  inte- 
grated and  balanced  transportation 
systems. 

The  response  of  Secretaries  Boyd  and 
Weaver  does  set  out  the  responsibilities 
of  each  Department  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  transfer.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  information  be  placed 
on  the  public  record.  Most  importantly, 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  indi- 
cates that  criteria  and  operational  ar- 
rangements must  be  developed  in  order 
to  make  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  ef- 
fective: 

We  recognize  that  we  have  much  to  do  in 
developing  detailed  guidelines  and  opera- 
tional arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  President's  Plan. 

The  two  Departments  involved  should 
be  given  a  period  of  time  to  establish 
these  guidelines.  However,  since  these 
criteria  and  arrangements  are,  admitted- 
ly, necessarj'  to  the  completion  of  the  re- 
organization, they  should  be  made  pub- 
lic once  they  have  been  developed.  More- 
over, the  Congress  has  a  continuing  over- 
sight role  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
urban  mass  ti-ansit  functions  and  in  in- 
surinc  that  it  is  fully  carried  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Transportation 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  In  addition,  I 
urge  the  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  Transportation  to 
set  a  deadline  for  the  development  of 
these  guidelines  and  arrangements  and 
to  make  public  and  to  submit  a  report  of 
such  criteria  to  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress.  In  this  manner,  the  Congress 
would  maintain  its  oversight  role  and 
could  seek  to  insure  that  this  reorgani- 
zation is  fully  carried  out  so  as  to  achieve 
the  stated  objectives  of  Federal  policy. 
The  criteria,  once  publicly  disclosed, 
would  serve  to  guide  future  actions  and 
operations  of  the  Departments  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Trans- 
portation in  planning  and  developinsr  ur- 
ban transportation  systems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 


spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  17.  19«8. 
Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washitjgton.  DC. 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devetop- 
ment.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  February  26.  1968, 
the  President  submitted  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1968  to  the  Congress.  This  Reorga- 
nization Plan  would  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  the  urban  mass  transit  program  to 
the  Department  of  TYansportatlon. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Executive  Reorganization 
Subcommittee.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  certain  aspect.s  of  this  Plan.  I  hope  to 
support  It.  but  I  believe  that  its  approval 
should  follow  not  precede  clarification  as  to 
the  precise  allocation  of  functions  between 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This  in- 
formation should  be  public  and  available  to 
the  Congress  so  that  its  decision  on  this  re- 
organization may  be  informed. 

In  his  message  the  President  noted  that, 
since  ".  .  .  urban  research  and  planning 
and  transportation  research  and  planning 
are  closely  related  .  .  .  the  plan  provides  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment perform  an  important  role  in  con- 
nection with  transportation  research  and 
planning  insofar  as  they  have  significant  im- 
pact on  urban  development  .  .  .  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
will  provide  leadership  in  comprehensive 
planning  at  the  local  level  that  includes 
transportation  planning  and  related  it  to 
broader  urban  development  objectives." 

Despite  the  stated  intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  appears  to  me  that  this  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
powers  to  be  reserved  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  partic- 
ular, the  Plan  does  not  spell  out  the  basis 
,upon  which  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  preserve  an  active 
role  in  approving  those  transportation  proj- 
ects which  have  a  relationship  to  overall 
urban  development. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
should  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  urban  mass  transit  planning,  for  there  is 
a  growing  recognition  that  the  manner  in 
which  cities  develop  is  directly  related  to 
their  transportation  systems.  Tlie  existence 
of  efficient,  low-cost  ptiblic  mass  transit  is 
a  requirement,  not  only  for  proper  physical 
redevelopment,  but  also  for  social  progress 
and  labor  mobility  within  metropolitan  areas. 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Plan  nor 
In  the  President's  Mi«sage  which  specifically 
guarantees  that  these  broader  interests  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  mass  transit  lines.  No  specific 
guidelines  are  set  forth.  Thus,  the  necessary 
cooperation  between  the  two  Departments 
involved  would  seem  to  depend  upon  infor- 
mal relationships  and  the  c^ipacity  of  the 
two  Secretaries  to  work  together  at  any 
given  time. 

In  addition,  the  President's  message  de- 
clared that  an  objective  of  an  urban  trans- 
portation system  must  be  to  ".  .  .  combine 
a  basic  system  of  efficient,  responsive  mass 
transit  with  all  other  forms  and  systems  of 
urban,  r'^gions.  and  inter-city  transporta- 
tion." However,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
the  Reorganization  Plan  or  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  which  would  set  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  proceed,  with  the  achievement  of 
this  objective  once  this  transfer  has  been 
completed. 

While  recognizing  and  accepting  the  util- 
ity of  the  transfer  of  the  urban  mass  transit 
program  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
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tlon.  and  agreeing  with  the  hopeful  and  im- 
portant objectives  Implicit  in  this  reorgani- 
zation, I  believe  that  many  questions  remain 
unanswered  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  en- 
deavor to  lay  before  the  Congress  the  answers 
to  these  questions  within  the  next  lew  days 
so  that  this  reorganization  can  be  consum- 
mated without  disapproval  by  this  Body. 

(1)  What  role  will  be  reserved  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, so  that  it  will  be  enabled  ".  ..  to  as- 
sure that  urban  transportation  develops  as 
an  integral  component  of  the  broader  devel- 
opment of  growing  urban  areas?"  When  and 
how  will  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determine  that  given  transpor- 
tation projects  •■.  .  .  concern  the  relationship 
of  urban  transportation  systems  to  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  urban 
areas?" 

(2)  What  steps  will  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation take  to  ensure  that  the  transfer 
of  the  urban  mass  transit  program  will  bring 
about  a  coordination  of  all  transjKirtatlon 
programs  so  as  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  balanced  Federal  transportation  program 
and.  within  each  of  our  metropolitan  areas, 
integrated  transportation  systems? 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  to  these 
Issues. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

THE  Secretary   of  Housing 

AND    Urban   Development, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  6,  1968. 
Hon.   Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.    Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  have  your 
thoughtful  letters  of  April  17  In  which  you 
have  raised  several  important  questions  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  Depart- 
ments of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Transportation  wovild  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1968.  Tl.ese  points  were  given  considerable 
thought  before  the  Reorganization  Plan  was 
forwarded  by  the  President,  and  we  are  happy 
to  tell  you  how  we  would  plan  to  proceed 
after  the  transfer  of  functions. 

The  Report  To  The  President  On  Urban 
Transportation  Organization  of  February  19, 
1968.  was  prepared  jointly  by  the  two  De- 
partments and  goes  somewhat  beyond  the 
Plan  in  Indicating  how  we  intend  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  President,  However,  the 
detailed  arrangements  and  the  coordinating 
machinery  for  implementing  the  Plan  will  be 
incorporated  in  Interagency  agreements  to  be 
developed  with  the  participation  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  two 
Departments  have  agreed  upon  several  provi- 
sions to  be  Included  in  an  Implementing 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  which  are 
especially  relevant  to  your  specific  question. 

1.  The  Federal  responsibility  for  assisting 
and  guiding  areawide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning (Including  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning)  by  local  communities  resides 
in  HUD.  Criteria  for  urban  transportation 
system  planning  are  to  be  developed  Jointly 
by  HUD  and   DOT. 

2.  HXTD  wall  advise  DOT  whether  there  Is 
a  program  for  a  unified  urban  transportation 
system  as  part  of  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  area.  This  will 
include  the  adequacy  of  the  planning  process. 
The  HUD  advice  would  be  a  prerequisite  for 
DOT  making  the  findings  required  under 
sections  3(c),  4(a).  and  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  In  addition,  similar  co- 
ordinative  relationships  will  be  established 
between  DOT  and  HUD  so  as  to  harmonize 
the  planning  process  required  by  section 
134,  title  23  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1962  with 
the  comparable  planning  requirements  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transporlation   .'Kct 

3.  DOT  has  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining whether  Individual  projects  are  need- 
ed  for  carrying  out  a  unified  urban  trans- 


portation system  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area.  However,  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing will  include  arrangements  under 
which  DOT  will  first  secure  recommendations 
from  HTJD  In  the  case  of  those  projects  hav- 
ing a  significant  impact  on  the  planned 
development  of   the  urban  area. 

4.  DOT  will  utilize  HUD  In  the  review  of 
annual  work  programs  develop)ed  by  the  state 
highway  agencies  under  section  307(c)  of 
title  23.  Insofar  as  these  programs  have  an 
Impact  on  comprehensive  planning  In  metro- 
politan areas.  DOT  and  HXTD  will  develop 
Jointly  the  standards  and  guidelines  for 
these  reviews. 

5.  DOT  and  HUD  will  develop  Jointly  the 
criteria  for  federally  assisted  urban  trans- 
portation system  planning. 

6.  The  Memorandimi  will  provide  that  DOT 
secure  HUD  concurrence  in  the  criteria  for 
relocation  planning  made  necessary  by  trans- 
portation development.  DOT  plans  to  provide 
HUD  at  an  early  date  relocation  information 
and  will  not  approve  any  relocation  plan 
without  first  reviewing  the  HtTD  recommen- 
dations. 

To  discharge  these  functions  effectively 
will  require  substantial  upgrading  in  HUD's 
planning  staff.  To  accomplish  this.  HUD  will 
need  and  rely  on  support  from  DOT  as  con- 
templated by  the  President's  Message  The 
two  Departments  agree  on  the  need  for  im- 
mediate steps  t-o  achieve  this  objective. 

In  your  letter,  you  also  asked  what  steps 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  wke 
to  bring  about  a  coordination  of  all  trans- 
portation programs. 

Without  question  the  urban  planning 
process  provides  the  best  mechanism  through 
which  integrated  transportation  systems  in 
metropolitan  areas  c^in  be  encouraged.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  our  two  Departments 
have  devoted  such  great  attention  to  our  re- 
lationships on  comprehensive  planning.  We 
know  that  an  Integrated  transportation  sys- 
tem is  not  an  objective  In  Itself.  Rather,  the 
objective  of  all  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems is  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
more  comprehensive  goals  and  objectives.  In 
both  Departments  we  realize  that  if  urban 
transportation  systems  are  implemented  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  assure  integrated  and  effective  transporta- 
tion services.  Conversely,  If  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  do  not  fit  into  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  area,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  transportation  services 
themselves  are  integrated  and  multi-modal 
may  be  of  little  utility. 

To  facilitate  the  coordination  of  all  trans- 
portation programs,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  also  taken  certain  steps 
in  its  internal  organization.  For  example,  the 
organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
reflects  the  need  for  a  coordinated  .approach 
to  transportation.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary 
is  organized  along  functional  lines,  each 
major  function  being  headed  by  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  Tliese  Assistant  Secretaries 
are  charged  with  assuring  coordination  across 
the  modal  lines  represented  by  the  various 
Administrations  of  the  Department.  Thus,  a 
particular  transportation  policy  or  program 
issue  is  reviewed  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  from  a  total  transportation  view- 
point, not  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  single 
mode  such  as  highways,  aviation,  or  rail. 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  program,  the  exist- 
ing coordinative  mechanisms  are  being 
reexamined  to  assure  their  continued  ade- 
quacv.  While  there  may  be  a  need  to  make 
some  adjustments.  In  order  to  reflect  the 
critical  need  'or  coordination  in  urban  areas, 
no  major  reorganization  Is  anticipated. 

We  recognize  that  we  have  much  to  do  in 
developing  detailed  guidelines  and  opera- 
tional arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  President's  Plan.  However,  we  believe  the 
above  agreed  upon  points  when  incorporated 


In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  wUl 
assure  that  the  objectives  stated  In  the 
President's  Message  will  be  met. 

We  welcome  your  Interest  In  this  impor- 
tant matter  and  would  be  glad  to  provide 
any  further  Information  which  might  be 
useful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation. 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary,   Department   of   Hoxtsing   and 
Urban  Development. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  ON  MIDDLE  EAST 
POLICY 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3. 
the  distinguished  Senate  minority  leader. 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  Ford,  at 
a  press  conference,  discussed  Republican 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Of  particular 
note  in  this  press  conference  is  the  policy 
statement  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee  and 
the  statement  by  Senator  Dirksen  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  selling  Phan- 
tom IV  supersonic  jet  aircraft  to  Israel, 
needed  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  that  there  be  included  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  full  text  of  the  Dirk- 
sen-Pord  Republican  congressional  lead- 
ership press  conference  of  May  3.  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  conference  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Repitblican  Leadership  or  the  Congress 
Press  Conference,  May  3,  1968 
Sen.    Dirksen.    Well,    gentlemen,    are    you 
ready,  and  ladles?  By  the  way,  there  will  be 
only  one  statement  this  morning.  So  when- 
ever the  cameras  are  ready.  .  .  . 

Today  marks  the  first  day  of  the  2l8t  year 
of  independence  of  the  State  of  Israel  We 
congratulate  the  men.  women  and  children 
of  Israel  upon  their  extraordinary  success  to 
date. 

Now  the  Middle  East  is  becoming  a  tinder- 
box  of  fearful  dimensions  and  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  stiU  has  no  firm 
policy  there. 

It  is  a  cold,  harsh  fact  that  unless  a  firm, 
credible  policy  for  the  Middle  East  is  soon 
declared  and  implemented,  the  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean potential  for  World  War  III  will 
take  frightening  root.  And  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  still  has  no  firm 
policy  there. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  and  most  recently  this 
month,  the  Republican  Party  represented  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  Its  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  made  the  following 
specific  recommendations: 

1.  The  United  States  should  assume  active 
and  Imaginative  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional community  and  In  the  United  Nations 
to  secure  a  political  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East  based  on  the  following  principles: 

a.  An  end  to  the  state  of  belligerency  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israel  and  recognition 
by  all  states  In  the  area  of  Israel's  right  to 
live  and  prosper  as  an  independent  nation. 

b.  As  an  essential  part  of  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  should  insist  on.  and  aid  in.  the  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  of  the  more 
than  1  million  Palestine  Arab  refugees  who 
have  been  displaced  over  the  past  20  years. 

c.  The  United  Stafs  should  join  with 
other  nations  In  pressing  for  international 
supervision  of  the  holy  places  within  the 
Cltvof  Jerusalem. 

d.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
strive    for    international    guarantees    of    in- 
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nocent  passage  thrcuigh  International  water- 
ways. Including  the  Straits  of  Tlran  and  the 
Suez  Canal. 

2  The  United  States  should  propose  a 
broad  scale  development  plan  for  all  Middle 
Eastern  States  which  agree  to  live  peacefully 
with  their  neighbors.  This  should  Include  the 
bold  imaginative  Elsenhower-Strass  Plan  to 
bring  water,  work  and  food  to  the  Middle 
Ease  by  construction  of  nuclear  desaliniza- 
tlon  plants. 

3.  The  United  States  must  fully  recog- 
nize the  Implications  of  increasing  Soviet 
activities  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  and  be  alert,  flrm  and  resourceful  In 
countering  them. 

4.  The  United  States,  in  furtherance  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  should  strive  with 
other  nations  for  agreed  limitations  on  in- 
ternational arms  shipments  to  the  area;  but 
falling  such  an  agreement,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  supply  arms  to  friendly 
nations  sutBclent  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  and  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  renewed 
open  warfare. 

5  Finally,  the  United  States  should  make 
a  ctetermined  effort  to  expose  and  isolate  the 
militant  troublemakers  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  should  support  and  encourage  only  non- 
aggressive  non-Commtmist  leaders 

The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress now  reaffirms  and  again  endorses  each 
of  these  recommendations  In  Its  entirety. 
Let  no  American  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  moved  into  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Medlterrnnean  with  tremendous  and 
Increasing  naval  and  diplomatic  strength  in 
the  biggest  Soviet  power-grab  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  And  the  Johnson- Humphrey 
Administration  has  no  firm  policy  there. 

Spearhead  of  the  Russian  Middle  East  pol- 
icy IB  the  modem  and  constantly  growing 
Russian  navy.  Today,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Kremlin  has  a  fleet  on  permanent  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  missile  cruisers, 
missile  submarines,  a  helicopter  carrier  ^nd 
amphibious  landing  forces  with  the  most 
modem  of  .jq-ilpment.  These  give  the  Krem- 
lin The  means  of  Intervening  In  troubled 
countries  entirely  around  the  Mediterranean 
rlm. 

It  Is  an  ominous  fact  that  Russia  Is  dra- 
matically gaining  In  strength  at  sea  In  the 
strategic,  vital  Mediterranean  area.  And 
■.he  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  still 
has  no  firm  policy  there. 

The  -American  people,  so  sorely  troubled 
here  at  home,  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
blindness  to  the  daneer  of  World  War  III 
present  todiiv  in  the  Middle  East.  We  urge. 
no  we  demand,  of  the  Johnson-Htunphrey 
Administration  that  it  move  now  with  cour- 
age, clarity  emd  firmness  to  assure  the  State 
Of  Israel  and  the  American  p>eople  that  peace 
and  progress  In  the  Middle  East  can  and 
will  be  won. 

So  there  you  have  it. 

Question.  President  Johnson  told  his  news 
conference  this  morning  that  we  would  ac- 
cept Paris  as  a  site  for  talks  .  .  . 

Sen.  DiRKSEX.  Well,  obviously  we're  de- 
lighted. That's  the  first  sign  of  a  little  prog- 
ress m  this  impasse  and  on  top  of  that  I 
think  we  can  utter  the  hope  that  the  prelim- 
inary negotiations  will  be  fruitful  and  that 
they  will  lead  to  the  larger  more  extended 
and  more  detailed  discussions,  out  of  which 
some  kind  of  an  accord  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  agree  witli  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator. 

Question.  To  go  back  to  your  Middle  East 
statement,  there's  nothing  in  here  on  the 
quMtton  of  the  United  States  supplying 
military  jet  planes  to  Israel  to  balance  the 
shipment  of  Riissian  Jets  to  the  Ambs.  Do 
you  feel  that  the  United  States  should  sup- 
ply those  supersonic  Jets  to  Israel? 

Sen.  Dtkk.sew.  Well,  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  arms  In  the  Middle  East,  of 
course,  and  have  been  supplied  to  t^e  Arab 
nations.  But  we're  iware  also  that  the  French 


Government  from  time  to  time  has  con- 
tracted to  deliver  arms  over  there  and  they 
have  done  so  In  the  case  of  Iraq  and  off  and 
on  DeGauUe  has  evidenced  an  Interest  there 
and  obviously  that's  going  to  have  to  be 
countered.  As  a  result,  and  because  of  these 
developments  that  have  taken  place.  I  think 
the  request  that  Israel  made  for  some  what 
they  called  the  Phantom  IV  Jets  probably 
should  be  complied  with  if  we're  going  to 
carry  out  what  we  recommended  In  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  have  re-endorsed 
here:  I.e..  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Question:  If  memory  serves.  It  seems  in 
the  past  you  have  referred  to  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  in  todny's  statement  you 
refer  to  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion. Is  there  any  specific  reason? 

Sen.  I>iRKSEN.  bh.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  used  this  twin  phrase  for  a  good  many 
months,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  POBD.  I  think  we  started  using  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  phrase  at  least  three 
years  ago. 

Question:  Did  you  have  any  inside  Infor- 
mation at  the  time?  (Laughter) 

Sen.  DraKsEN.  Tfou  mean  with  respect  to 
what  finally  happened  both  as  relates  to  the 
President  and  his  disinclination  to  a^nin  be- 
come a  candidate?  Of  course  the  intrusion  of 
the  Vice  President  into  this  race.  No.  Prank. 
I  had  exactly  no  hard  information  on  that 
subject,  so  don't  ask  me  to  qualify  that  word 
hard. 

Mr.  Ford.  It's  good  Republican  Intuition. 

Sen.  DniKSEN.  Otherwise,  gentlemen.  It's  a 
pretty  day.  (Laughter)  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
about  a  fellow  who  applied  for  a  job  with 
the  Telephone  Company,  Just  a  little  county 
telephone  outfit,  out  In  my  home  county, 
and  there  were  all  sorts  of  questions  to  an- 
swer. At  the  bottom  was  about  4  or  5  lines 
for  remarks.  So  he  filled  it  out  and  sat  there 
puzzling  about  those  remarks  and  scratched 
his  head,  and  finally  he  wrote,  it's  a  mighty 
pretty  day. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 


BAKER  WITHDRAWS  AS  FAVORITE 
SON  CANDIDATE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
ticker  has  just  disclosed  a  dramatic  new 
development  in  the  race  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination,  in  that  our  colleagnje, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  B.^k- 
ERl  has  today  announced  his  wnth- 
drawal  as  a  favorite  son.  and  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation  is  putting  its  support 
behind  Richard  Nixon. 

I  have  issued  a  press  release  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  developments, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Following  is  statement  by  Senator  Karl 
Mundt,  South  Dakota  Republic^in,  on  deci- 
sion by  Senator  Howard  Baker,  R-Tenn., 
wtihdrawing  as  favorite  son  to  support  P*re6- 
Idential  candidacy  of  Richard  Nixon.  Mundt 
is  chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  Nixon - 
pledged  delegation  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention : 

'The  steady  stream  of  sweeping  primary 
victories  by  Dick  Nixon  coupled  with  today's 
important  announcement  of  favorite  son. 
Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  that  he 
is  withdrawing  in  favor  of  Nixon,  moves  the 
former  vice-president  very  close  to  the  nom- 
ination in  Miami.  A  primary  success  in  Ore- 
gon later  this  May,  if  it  materializes,  should 
convince  any  remaining  doubters  that  Nixon 
really  Is  the  one  for  1968  and  that  he  will 
both  be  nominated  in  August  and  elected  to 
the   Presidency   In   November. 


".Americans  definitely  axe  looking  for  new 
leadership  In  the  White  House  of  the  type 
that  Nixon  has  the  experience,  the  ability, 
and  the  decisiveness  to  provide.  His  cam- 
.  I>algn  Is  gaining  new  recruits  from  among 
tmcommltted  delegates  every  day.  In  other 
States  where  favorite  son  candidates  are  try- 
ing to  hold  support  to  provide  them  with 
personal  bargaining  power  at  the  conven- 
tion, atidltlonal  delegates  are  indicating  a 
desire  to  vote  for  Nixon  on  the  first  ballot 
to  avoid  having  their  support  registered  only 
after  the  decision  Is  n.lready  made. 

"Senator  Baker  is  to  l)e  congratulated  on 
his  wise  decision  to  forego  any  [lersonal  bar- 
gaining power  In  a  smoke-filled  hotel  room 
In  favor  of  a  united  Republican  Party  be- 
hind Dick  Nixon  whose  vote-drawing  power 
Is  now  an  established  fact  for  all  to  see.  The 
rank  and  file  Republicans  have  spoken  and 
the  message  signaled  to  their  readers  rings 
loud  and  clear.   It  s;n-s:     We  want  Nixon." 


TIME  FOR  POLICY  DECISION  IN 
FAVOR  OF  OUR  MEN  BEARING 
THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day, in  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  page  5363 
of  the  Record.  I  .said  it  is  time  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  take  the  American  peo- 
ple into  his  confidence  and  to  tell  them 
the  facts  about  what  North  Vietnam  has 
done  during  the  iiast  6  weeks  in  violation 
of  his  assumption  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  his  restriction.s  on  our 
air  campaign  over  North  Vietnam. 

And  I  said.  also,  that  it  is  time  for  the 
President  to  announce  a  jxilicy  decision 
which  will  .satisfy  both  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  that  our  men  in  Vietnam 
will  not  be  placed  in  trreater  peril  as  a 
price  for  talks  which,  like  the  truce  talks 
in  Korea,  could  be  used  by  the  enemy 
as  a  calculated  step  in  inflicting  greater 
casualities  upon  us. 

I  ernpliasizcd  that  such  a  ix)licy  deci- 
sion -should  be  in  favor  of — and  never 
against — -our  brave  men  who  are  bearing 
the  real  burden  of  this  war;  that  it 
should  be  in  favor  of  reducing — and 
never  increasing  the  casualties  which 
these  men  will  suffer. 

I  said  tlien.  and  I  say  it  now.  our  ;x)si- 
tion  during  the  talks  taking  place  in 
Paris  will  be  .severely  weakened  If  we  do 
not  make  it  clear  to  the  enemy  that  we 
are  not  so  interested  in  talks  as  to  toler- 
ate abuse  of  our  restraint, 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  it  now,  the 
question  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
liave  a  right  to  have  answered  is  just  how 
many  more  American  lives  are  to  be 
sacrificed  before  the  President  orders  an 
effective  response  to  the  escalation  of  the 
flow  of  troops  and  war  materiel  from 
North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam.  And 
that  response,  quite  obviously,  is  to  untie 
the  iiands  of  our  air  and  sea  iX)wer  until 
such  time  as  the  enemy  is  willing  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  restraint. 

In  an  effort  to  get  talks  started,  the 
President  withdrew  his  rightful  demand 
for  assurances  of  reciprocal  restraint 
from  Hanoi.  Instead  he  assumed  there 
would  be  such  a  response.  His  assumption 
has  proved  erroneotis.  Press  reports 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  last  Mon- 
day tmiformly  indicate  that,  instead  of 
restraint.  North  Vietnam  has  done  the 
opposite — has  escalated  its  flow  of  troops 
and  'vvar  materiel  into  the  South.  The  re- 


sult has  been  as  predicted  by  all  of  our 
military  leadens— and,  indeed,  as  pre- 
dicted, by  the  President  himself  at  the 
White  HotKse  only  last  February  1— more 
American  and  allied  casualties.  In  to- 
day's Wa.shington  Evening  Star  it  is  re- 
ported from  the  U.S.  command  in  Saigon 
that  562  Americans  were  killed  last 
\veek— the  highest  of  the  war:  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  lost  675 — the 
third  highest  total  in  a  week  during  the 
war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  .that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Star  entitled  •:562  U.S.  Dead 
Highest  of  Any  Week  of  War"  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  « 

I  also  ask  unanimous'consent  to  have 
placed  m  the  Record  an  article  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  which  indicates 
that  not  only  has  there  been  a  curtail- 
ment in  the  area  of  operf.tions  of  our  air 
campaign  over  North  Vietnam,  but  a  re- 
duction in  the  sorties  flown  during  the 
last  7  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FrvE  Hundred  Sixty-Two  U.S.  Dead  Highest 

OF  Any  Week  in  War:  Reds  Attack  North 

OF  Saico.n  and  in  Central  Highlands 

Saigon.— North  Vietnamese  troops  launched 

strong  attacks  today  north  of  Saigon  and  In 

the  Central  Highlands  as  the  U.S.  Command 

announced     that     more     American     soldiers 

were  killed  in  combat  last  week  than  in  any 

week  of  the  'Vietnam  war. 

U.S.  Command  said  562  Americans  were 
kUled  19  more  than  the  previous  record  in 
the  week  of  Feb.  U-17.  The  U.S.  Command 
reported  5,552  enemy  killed  last  week,  no 
record,  while  South  Vietnamese  headquar- 
ters said  675  government  troops  were  killed, 
their  third  highest  weekly  toll  of  the  war, 

A  U.S.  spokesman  said  much  of  the  Amer- 
ican death  toll  resulted  from  heavy  action 
In  the  northernmost  provinces,  where  U.S. 
Marines  fought  several  battles  last  week 
aj-ound  Dong  Ha,  11  miles  south  of  the  de- 
miUtarlzed  zone.  The  week  also  saw  hard 
fighting  in  and  around  Saigon  as  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  crushed  the 
second  enemy  offensive  within  four  months 
against  the  capital. 

fighting  near  kcntum 
Allied  forces  reported  nearly  400  more  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  killed  yesterday 
in  clashes  from  the  canal-laced  Mekong 
Delta  to  the  demilitarized  zone.  And  today 
there  were  reports  of  more  fighting  in  the 
Central  Highlands  on  three  sides  of  Kontmn, 
a  key  provincial  capital  and  near  Klie  Sanh, 
m  the  northwest  corner  of  the  country. 

Tlie  Communist  command  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  keep  up  the  military  pressure  to 
strengthen  its  bargaining  position  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  It  sent  troops  storming 
at  American  and  Australian  positions  and 
South  Vietnamese  outposts. 

Near  Khe  Sanh,  North  Vietnamese  troops 
fought  U.S.  Marines  from  bunkers  for  7',i 
hours. 

The  heaviest  fighting  was  around  Kontum 
City  where  an  allied  force  reported  147 
North  Vietnamese  killed  in  five  hours  of  ac- 
tion yesterday  during  which  not  an  allied 
roldier  was  killed. 

OUTPOST     defenders    RETALIATE 

That  battle  was  seven  miles  northeast  of 
Kontum  City.  Today,  In  the  darkness  before 
dawn.  North  Vietnamese  troops  about  20 
miles  west  of  the  city  opened  up  with 
mortars,  rocket-propelled  grenades,  flame- 
throwers and  small  arms  on  a  patrol  base 
and  an  outpost  of  the  U.S.  4th  Infantry 
Division  within  400  yards  of  each  other. 

The  defenders  of  the  outpost  were  forced 
back  to  the  patrol  base,  which  retaUated  with 


mortars  and  artillery  while  Air  Force  twin- 
engine  AC47S  armed  with  rapid-firing  guns 
sprayed  thousands  of  rounds  into  the  enemy 
positions  under  the  light  of  flares. 

As  dawn  broke,  the  North  Vietnamese 
pulled  back  but  an  hour  later  renewed  the 
mortar  attack  on  the  patrol  base.  Sporadic 
shelling  continued  during  the  day. 

Initial  reports  said  four  U.S.  soldiers  have 
been  killed  and  22  wounded,  while  enemy 
casualties  were  unknown. 

action  before  dawn 
At  another  4th  Division  patrol  base  17 
miles  west-  southwest  (;f  Kontum  City,  U.S. 
troops  killed  13  North  Vietnamese  before 
dawn.  U.S.  headqu.irters  reported.  No  U.S. 
casualties  were  reported. 

U.S.  Marines  patrolling  the  Khe  Sanh 
area  reported  killing  46  North  Vietnamese 
m  a  7' 2-hour  fight  yesterday  south  of  the 
Marine  comb.at  base.  Seven  Marines  were  re- 
ported killed  and  21  wounded. 

Australian  troops  manning  a  patrol  base  25 
miles  northeast  of  Saigon  threw  back  hun- 
dreds of  charging  North  Vietnamese  twice 
as  the  enemy  launched  "two  determined 
waves  of  ground  .->.ttacks  about  two  hours 
apart"  early  today,  the  Australian  Command 
reported. 

The  enemv  covered  their  Infantry  assault 
with  a  steady  barrage  of  rocket  and  mo.-tar 
fire,  but  Australian  and  U.S.  artillery  fired 
back,  and  U.S.  fighter-bombers  raked  the 
attackers. 

The  Aussics  swept  the  battlefield  after- 
wards and  reported  at  least  33  North  Viet- 
namese bodies,  17  of  them  inside  the  camp. 
Australian  casualties  were  reported  light. 

It  was  the  second  attack  this  week  on  the 
base. 

In  another  onesided  battle,  troops  of  the 
U.S  25th  Infantry  Division  reported  82 
enemy  soldiers  killed  18  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon.  The  U.S.  Command  reported  five 
Americans  were  killed  and  20  wounded. 

A  mile  away  U.S.  helicopter  gunships 
caught  an  estimated  100  green-uniformed 
Viet  Cong  and  blasted  them  with  rockets 
and  machine  guns.  The  chopper  crews  re- 
ported 15  enemy  killed,  one  antiaircraft 
weapon  destroyed,  and  no  U.S.  casualties. 

In  three  other  sharp  clashes  yesterday,  U.S. 
units  reported  16  of  their  men  killed  and 
27  wounded  while  killing  81  enemy  troops. 
One  of  the  three  encounters  took  place  deep 
in  the  Mekong  Delta,  where  U.S.  infantry- 
men poured  out  of  attack  l)oat«  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  the  rice  paddles. 

South  Vietnamese  infantrymen  dueled 
enemy  forces  twice  in  the  delta.  In  Long  An 
Province  just  south  of  Saigon  the  goverrunent 
troopers  reported  killing  29  Viet  Cong.  And 
in  a  skirmish  75  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal government  units  claimed  14  enemy 
killed  against  two  of  their  own  killed  and  10 
wounded. 


US  spokesmen  refused  to  comment  when 
asked  If  the  reduction  was  a  conciliatory  ges- 
ture to  North  Vietnam  because  of  the  pre- 
liminary peace  talks  In  Paris. 

Drop  in  Raids  Linked  to  Talks:  Bombing  in 

North  Reditced  During  the  Last  7  Days 

DEspn-E  Fine  Weather 

(By  Douglas  Robinson) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  May  15.^  United 
States  pliots  have  reduced  the  number  of  air 
raids  against  targets  in  North  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  days,  despite  the  best  flying 
weather  of  the  year 

The  reduction  led  to  speculation  that  the 
preliminary  peace  talks  in  Paris  were  Influ- 
encing mllitarv  strategy.  It  was  recalled  that 
air  officers  had  said  only  recently  that  air 
strikes  over  the  North  would  Increase  once 
the  weather  cleared. 

The  military  command  had  no  official 
comment  on  the  matter.  An  air  officer,  how- 
ever, shrugged  and  said,  "Look  at  the  figures 
and  draw  your  own  conclvislons." 

MORE    THAN    IN    EARLIER    PERIOD 

During  the  last  seven  days,  the  United 
States  has  fiown  an  average  of  113  mls.slons 
each  day  in  near-perfect  flying  weather.  Dur- 
ing a  .seven-day  period  last  month,  when  the 
mon.soon  season  shrouded  the  land  In  heavy 
clouds,  an  average  of  122  mission*  a  day 
were  carried  out. 

On  April  19,  when  the  weather  over  the 
panhandle— the  area  immediately  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone— was  described  as 
"scattered  to  clear  along  the  coast  in  the 
afternoon."  American  aviators  flew  160  mis- 
sions, the  highest  number  since  President 
Johnson  announced  a  bombing  curtailment 
on  March  31. 

Although  the  number  of  mi-ssions  has 
dropped  in  recent  days.  It  Is  still  higher  than 
the  daily  average  of  those  flown  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  against  all  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Since  the  President's  announcement, 
which  was  later  interpreted  aa  precluding 
bombing  north  of  the  20th  Parallel.  Ameri- 
can planes  have  pounded  suspected  troop 
concentrations  and  supply  points  below  the 
19th  Parallel. 

In  the  days  just  .after  the  President's  order 
for  a  bombing  curtailment,  military  officers 
here  said  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  wise  In  start- 
ing the  curtailment  while  weather  conditions 
were  less  than  favorable  for  all-out  bombing. 
The  largest  number  of  missions  flown  in 
the  last  seven  days  came  on  Saturday,  when 
124  raids  were  carried  out  in  weather  de- 
scribed as  fair. 


U.S.  MERCHANT  SHIP  HIT 

A  South  Vietnamese  spokesman  reported 
four  enemy  mortar  attacks,  the  biggest  100- 
round  pounding  of  a  military  subsector  20 
mUes  southwest  of  Hue  which  killed  one  per- 
son and  wounded  five. 

Enemy  mortars  also  hit  the  U.S.  merchant 
ship  Transglobe  about  12  miles  southwest  of 
Saigon,  but  there  were  no  casualties. 

In  a  delayed  announcement,  a  government 
spokesman  said  the  9th  South  Vietnamese 
Infantry  Division  overran  a  Viet  Cong  prison 
camp  in  the  Mekong  Delta  this  week  and 
freed  21  prisoners,  presumably  all  Vietnamese. 
They  were  uoing  held  in  the  village  of  Tam 
Duong.  75  miles  southwest  of  Saigon.  No 
other  details  were  given. 

The  air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam's 
southern  panhandle,  meanwhile,  appeared 
to  be  slacking  off  despite  improving  weather 
conditions.  A  tabulation  showed  U.S.  planes 
flew  1,513  missions  against  the  area  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May,  127  less  than  they 
flew  in  poorer  weather  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  April. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1958— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  <H.R.  15131)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary'  Act  of  1958  to  increase 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration uf  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read 
the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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Mr  SPONG  Mr  President,  I  would  like 
to  explain  ver>-  briefly  the  actions  of 
tiie  coniereeson  H  R.  15131. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  a  two- 
stage  salarv-  increase  for  police  and  fire- 
men The  hrst  stage,  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1967  increases  entrance  salaries 
from  the  present  S6.700  to  $7,800.  and  in- 
creases other  salaries  proportionately. 
The  second  stage  provides  for  a  salary 
scale  with  an  entrance  salarj'  of  S8,000. 
effective  in  July  1968.  Tiae  conference 
agreement  is  between  the  $7,500  retro- 
active and  $8,000  July.  1968  minimum 
.salar>-  .scales  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
tiie  S8.000  salar>-  originally  passed  by  the 
House,  retroactive  to  October  1967. 

On  other  matters  affecting  police  and 
firemen,  the  House  conferees  accepted 
Senate  amendments  that  struck  provi- 
sions for  extra  compensation  for  the  in- 
ciunbent  police  executive  officer  and  that 
added  to  tiie  law  permission  to  dismiss 
prohationao'  officers  for  unsatisfactory 
performance  durmg  the  probationarj.' 
year.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept House  provisions  protecting  the  jobs 
and  advancement  opportunities  for  de- 
tectives, and  requiring  automatic  promo- 
tion for  certain  officers  who  had  passed 
a  promotional  examination  and  had 
been  serving  in  the  higher  position  on 
an  -actrng  '  basis.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  retain  existing  law  regarding  promo- 
tions for  deputy  chiefs  to  their  maxi- 
mum salary  level  after  30  years  continu- 
ous service.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
have  extended  this  benefit  to  include 
lower-ranking  members  and  the  Senate 
had  voted  to  repeal  the  present  law. 

Regarding  teachers,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  remove  provisions  for 
teachers  and  school  officers  from  the  bill 
affecting  police  and  firemen.  Instead,  the 
committee  approved  with  amendments  a 
separate  bill,  H.R.  16409,  providing  sub- 
stantial salarv-  increases  and  other  bene- 
fits for  these  school  employees.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  this  teacher  pay  bill  on 
May  13. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
agreement  reached  in  conference  grants 
much  needed  support  for  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  addi- 
tional needed  personnel. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  c.Ul  the  roil. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  rraoriiin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  >o  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS  IN 
EVENT  OP  CrV^IL  DISORDERS  DUR- 
ING THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  every  responsible  citizen  is  extreme- 
ly concerned  about  the  potentially  ex- 


plosive situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  concern,  as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis!  expressed  so  well  a  few  days  ago, 
is  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  of  the 
people  both  resident  and  transient  of 
this  area,  but  most  especially  for  those 
unfortunate  citizens  who  reside  in  tlie 
area  most  likely  to  be  hardest  hit  if  we 
are  faced  with  more  trouble. 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves.  When 
the  thousands  who  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  so-called  Poor  People's 
March  at  its  climax,  congregate  in  one 
place  at  one  time,  and  when  the  emotions 
of  these  people  are  aroused  to  a  fever 
pitch  over  a  period  of  time,  by  a  few 
firebrands,  danger  plainly  exists.  The 
present  atmosphere  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  such  that  pledges  of  peace  and 
iKjnviolence  cannot  prevent  trouble 
should  it  be  instigated  by  agitators  dur- 
ing group  activity  of  the  marchers. 

Whether  or  not  we  condone  or  sup- 
port the  method  which  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  has 
chosen  to  confront  the  Congress  with 
their  demands,  the  fact  is  that  they  were 
permitted  to  come,  to  encamp  alongside 
the  Mall,  and  more  are  arriving  every 
day.  Hence,  obviously  we  must  deal  with 
the  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  pre- 
pare for  what  could  happen  if  there  is 
any  provocation  whatsoever. 

That  is  why  a  few  of  us  have  been  so 
very  concerned  with  the  planning  for  any 
eventuality  and  for  the  proper  coordina- 
tion of  all  of  the  agencies  and  Govern- 
ment units  involved  in  maintaining  law 
and  order. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  various  aspects  of  this 
planning  and  coordination,  but  today  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  one  additional  problem  area 
which  concerns  me  greatly,  and  which 
should  concern  every  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  indeed  every  resident  of  the 
Washington   metropolitan   area. 

I  speak  of  the  matter  of  emergency 
communications.  While  this  subject  has 
not  been  given  a  great  deal  of  publicity, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  proper  communi- 
cations coordination  is  one  of  the  key 
factors  involved  in  maintaining  law  and 
order  during  a  disturbance. 

We  are  all  aware  that,  in  a  general 
sense,  our  commimications  equipment 
and  our  capabilities  in  this  cotmtry  ex- 
tend far  beyond  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. What  is  not  well  known,  however, 
is  that  while  we  do  possess  excellent 
capability,  the  lack  of  proper  plaruiing 
and  coordination  of  our  telecommimica- 
tions  facilities  has  rendered  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  nearly  helpless  in 
some  of  the  disasters  which  have  oc- 
curred in  i-ecent  years. 

As  an  example,  it  was  noted  at  a  Fed- 
eral-State Telecommunications  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
on  September  14.  1967,  that  even  though 
we  are  capable  of  communicating  from 
Paris  to  Moscow  with  no  problem  these 
days,  in  an  emergency  in  the  United 
States — and  I  now  quote  from  the  trans- 
cript of  that  meeting — "we  can't  com- 
municate to  a  point  3  blocks  away." 

At  the  same  meeting.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  Detroit,  during 


the  riot  of  1967,  four  different  commuiii- 
cation  systems  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  Tliey  had  the  Federal  troops,  the 
National  Guard,  the  State  highway  pa- 
trol and  the  Detroit  city  police,  all  with 
different  systems.  Quoting  again  from 
the  transcript  of  that  meeting,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  Detroit,  during  the 
riot,  with  these  four  different  communi- 
cations systems  in  operation,  "at  times 
the  leaders  could  not  communicate  with 
each  other."  Obviously,  such  a  situation 
prevented  proper  law  enforcement  and 
control  of  the  terrible  trouble  which  was 
occurring  in  Detroit.  One  of  the  .speak- 
ers at  this  committee  meeting,  said: 

Here  Is  where  a  critical  problem  exists 
right  now.  We  really  are  not  able  to  cope 
with  it  in  an  extreme  emergency — whether 
It  happens  to  be  a  riot,  a  Hood,  a  tornado,  or 
any  type  of  extreme  emergency. 

I  knew  of  these  problems,  and  I  was 
concerned  about  what  was  being  done 
about  the  matter,  particularly  since  I  had 
been  reading  the  statements  of  militant 
extremists  all  winter  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  going  to  burn  dov.ni  our  cities 
again  this  .summer. 

I  was  also  aware  that  under  Executive 
Order  No.  10995,  dated  February  16.  1962, 
communications  resjxinsibilities  were  as- 
signed to  the  newly  created  Office  of 
Telecommunications   Management. 

Tlie  assignment  of  responsibilities  to 
this  new  department  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  made  it  clear  that — 
I  quote  from  the  Executive  order: 

It  is  essential  that  responsibility  be  clearly 
assigned  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  for  promoting  and  encouraging 
effective  and  efficient  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  United  States  national  and  in- 
ternational telecommunications. 

Tl^e  Executive  order  continues: 
There  is  an  immediate  need  for  integrated 
short  and  long  range  planning  with  respect 
to  naUonaJ  and  International  telecommuni- 
cations programs  .  .  .  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policies  In  the  field  of  tele- 
commvmlcations. 

Having  established  the  need  for  the 
agency,  the  Executive  order,  in  creating 
the  position  of  Director  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Management — which,  by  the  way, 
is  by  law  held  by  one  of  the  assistant 
directors  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning — spells  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  office.  Again  quoting  the  Executive 
order,  it  says  that  the  Director  of  Tele- 
communications shall  •coordinate  tele- 
communications activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  be 
responsible  for  the  formulation  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies, 
of  overall  policies  and  standards  there- 
for." 

The  order  continues : 

-Agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Director 
of  Telecommunications  Management  In  the 
development  of  policies  and  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  their  telecommunications  activ- 
ities within  the  overall  policies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President, 
in  detailing  the  responsibilities  of  this 
department,  but  let  me  just  conclude  by 
stating  two  of  the  objectives  wliich  the 
Director  of  Telocommtuncations  Man- 
agement "shall  consider"  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 
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Objective  A  reads : 

Full  and  efficient  employment  of  telecom- 
munications resources  In  carrying  out  na- 
tional policies. 

Objective  B  reads,  in  part: 

Development  of  telecommunications  plans, 
policies,  and  programs  under  which  full  ad- 
vantage of  technological  development  will 
accrue  to  the  Nation  and  the  users  of  tele- 
communication; and  which  will  satlBfactorlly 
serve  the  national  security. 

Against  this  background  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  department.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  29,  when  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Management  ap- 
peared before  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  raised  the  question 
of  communications  planning  for  riots 
and  other  civil  disorder. 

The  Director  of  Telecommunications 
Manaaement.  Gen.  James  D.  OConnell, 
suggested  that  the  .subject  of  my  inquiry 
was  not  a  matter  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  open  hearing.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonL  and  I 
agreed  and  the  Department  of  Telecom- 
munications Management  agreed  that 
the  latter  would  prepare  a  report  on  the 
subject,  which  was  sent  to  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  on  April  22. 

Two  days  later,  at  an  executive  session 
with  the  Department  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Management,  when  our  subcom- 
mittee received  a  briefing  on  a  related 
matter,  I  again  raised  the  question  of 
telecommunications  planning  in  the 
event  of  riots  or  other  disturbances,  be- 
cause I  had  encountered  some  communf- 
cations  difficulties  of  my  own  during  the 
April  4  and  5  riot  in  Washington,  which 
I  shall  not  detail  at  this  time. 

But  I  have  leanied.  from  speaking  with 
other  Senators  and  with  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  they  all 
encountered  some  difficulties.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  April  5  I  was  in  the  room, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  communica- 
tion problems  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  present  at  that  time  were  having. 
General  OConnell  then  promi.sed  to 
prepare  a  supplemental  confidential  re- 
poi-t  on  this  matter.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  what  I  shall  say  today 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  confidential 
matter  contained  in  that  report.  It  does 
contain  other  matters  contained  in  the 
report. 

Then,  on  May  1.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  .ssued  a  report  on  the 
riot  in  April  which  pointed  to  some  com- 
munications problems.  I  called  this  to 
General  O'Connell's  attention,  and  re- 
quested that  the  scope  of  his  report  be 
expanded  to  answer  some  additional 
questions. 

That  report  was  completed  and  deliv- 
ered to  my  office  on  Friday,  May  10.  It 
contains  some  confidential  material,  so 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  its  en- 
tirety into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

However,  this  document,  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Telecommtmications  Man- 
agement, emphasizes,  among  other 
things,  the  widely  known  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on 


Februarj'  7,  1968,  was  given  the  task  of 
coordinating  riot  control  and  planning 
between  the  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
authorities. 

This  was  accomplished  through  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11396,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Order  No.  11396  Providing  foe  the 
Coordination  by  the  Attorney  General 
OP  Federal  Ljvw  Enforcement  and  Crime 
Prevention  Programs 

Whereas  the  problem  of  crime  In  America 
today  presents  the  Nation  with  a  major  chal- 
lenge calling  for  maximum  law  enforcement 
efforts  at  every  level  of  Government; 

Whereas  coordination  of  all  Federal  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  activities  and  crime 
prevention  programs  Is  desirable  In  order  to 
achieve  more  effective  results; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Crovernrnpnt  has  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  provide  a-^slstance  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  the  development  and  administration  of 
programs  directed  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime; 

Whereas  to  provide  such  assistance  the 
Congress  hsis  authorized  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  programs  which  may  benefit  State 
and  local  efforts  directed  at  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime,  and  the  coordination 
of  such  programs  Is  desirable  to  develop  and 
administer  them  most  effectively;  and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  C>eneral,  as  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  all 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Federal 
criminal  statutes  and  Is  authorized  under 
the  L.\w  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stit.  828)  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
State,  local,  or  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies in  matters  relating  to  law  enforcement 
org.inlzatlon.  techniques  and  practices,  and 
the  prevention  and  control  of  crime: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  1  iws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Attorney  General  Is  hereby 
designated  to  facilitate  and  coordinate  (1) 
the  criminal  law  enforcement  activities  and 
crime  prevention  programs  of  all  Feder.il  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  (2)  the  activi- 
ties of  such  departments  and  agencies  relat- 
ing to  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  Federal  programs  which  are  designed.  In 
whole  or  in  substantial  part,  to  assist  State 
and  local  Law  enforcement  agencies  and 
crime  prevention  activities.  The  Attorney 
General  may  promulgate  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  take  such  actions  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Order. 

Section  2.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agencv  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  At- 
torney General  In  the  performance  of  hU 
functions  under  this  Order  and  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  and  within  the  limits 
of  available  funds,  furnish  him  such  reports, 
information,  and  assistance  as  he  may  re- 
quest. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  7,  1968. 


Mr,  ALLOTT.  This  order  says  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  in  charge  of  coordinating  riot  or 
civil  disturbance  plans.  That  statement 
is  not  open  to  question  by  the  wording 
of  this  Executive  order. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  situation 
where  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  the  present 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 


has  been  told  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  work  out  the  details  of  coordination 
and  planning  for  crime  prevention  and 
law  enforcement  between,  as  I  said,  the 
various  Federal  Government  agencies, 
and  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

In  view  of  this.  Mr.  President,  you  can 
imagine  how  shocked  I  was  to  find  on 
page  19  of  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment to  which  I  referred  earlier,  the 
.statement,  and  I  shall  quote  now  from 
that  report: 

As  of  May  10.  1968,  the  Director  of  Tele- 
communications Management  has  not  re- 
ceived any  reports  or  requests  for  assistance 
,  .  .  from  the  Attorney  General. 

This  is  shocking.  I  have  detailed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Management.  I  have  re- 
ceived private  estimates  of  their  capa- 
bilities to  mobilize  comnuuiicators,  and 
while  I  think  it  best  not  to  divulge  that 
information  at  this  time,  I  can  relate 
that  in  my  judgment  that  Office  stands 
well  equipped  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Attomey  General  in  the  planning  he  has 
been  ordered  to  carry  out  by  the 
President. 

In  addition,  the  directive  which  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Management  makes  it  their  duty  to  do 
this. 

The  Executive  order  v,as  issued  on 
February  7.  1968.  On  April  4  and  5  we 
had  a  riot  in  Washington.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Telecommunications 
Management,  between  Febraary  7  and 
April  4,  the  Attorney  General  made  no 
requests  for  assistance  or  made  no  re- 
ports of  communications  problems  to  the 
Director  of  Telecommunications.  Here  it 
is  May  16,  well  over  a  month  pftcr  our 
riot,  and  we  face  the  ixjssibility  of  an- 
other emergency  situation.  Yet,  in  a  writ- 
ten report,  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Management  states  flatly  that 
the  Attomey  General  has  not  contacted 
or  made  any  reports  or  requests  to  its 
department. 

I  checked  with  the  department  again 
today,  6  days  after  their  report  was  de- 
livered to  my  ofSce,  and  they  still  have 
yet  to  receive  a  request  for  assistance 
from  the  Attorney  General. 

This  is  doubly  significant  when  one 
considers  that  at  the  same  time  the  copy 
of  this  report  was  delivered  to  my  office, 
an  identical  copy  was  tran,smitted  to  the 
Attomey  General. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  does  the  Attorney 
Gk;neral  have  all  of  the  advice  he  needs? 
Has  he  taken  every  ixissible  step  to  in- 
sure that  what  happened  in  Detroit  and 
other  cities  with  respect  to  communi- 
cations problems  does  not  happen  here? 
I  can  relate  from  my  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  over  many  years,  and 
more  recently  from  my  exjjerience  with 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Man- 
agement, that  communications  problems 
are  for  the  experts  to  handle.  Perhaps 
the  Attorney  General  has  some  commu- 
nications experts  with  whom  he  has  been 
working,  but  he  has  many  more  in  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment. The  least  that  can  be  said  of  tills 
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shameful  situation  is  that  he  is  not  fully 
employing  the  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  coordinating  his  plans.  I  think 
tiie  problem  goes  beyond  that,  however. 

Having  listened  with  iireat  interest  to 
tiie  recent  .speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Aikarii,as  I  Mr.  McClellanI,  wherein  he 
detailed  some  information,  which  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, of  which  he  is  the  chairman,  had 
obtained  regarding  serious  problems  with 
which  the  Nation  may  be  faced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  and 
having  read  the  committee  i-eport  on  the 
same  .subject.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  enough 
aware  or  concerned  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  as  it  exists.  I  charge  that 
he  has  not  carried  out  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  President's  order  of  February 
7  and  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  respon- 
.sibihties  as  the  chief  law-enforcement 
officer  of  this  Nation,  particularly  as  it 
pt-rtauis  to  telecommunications. 

I  believe  iie  owes  an  explanation  to  all 
Americans  He  can  start  by  answering 
.some  questions  He  can  start  by  stating 
why  he  has  not  to  this  day  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  OfBce  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Management  to  assist  him  with  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  the  all  im- 
portant communications  aspect  of  riot 
control. 

I  believe  I  am  free  to  say  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  vvhile  I  have  no  knowledge  and 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Man- 
at-'-.-inent  apparently  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  plans  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  General,  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  plans  that  have  been  made  in  one 
department  may  be  conflicting  with  the 
other.  At  least  they  have  not  been  meshed 
or  coordinated 

He  can  tell  is  if  the  report,  by  Mike 
Buchannan  of  Metromedia  television  in 
Washington,  w.is  accurate  when  he  re- 
ported that  new  communications  facili- 
ties to  assist  with  the  April  4  and  5  situa- 
tion :n  Washington  were  available  but 
that  no  atrci.sions  had  beer,  made  as  to 
wr.ere  'o  plug  them  in. 

The  Attorney  General  should  inform 
Member.s  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  reports  i-eceived  that  their 
Capital  City  has  actually  regressed  in 
coinmurucation.?  coordination  since  the 
April  4  and  5  disturbance,  are  accurate 
or  ;naccui-ate. 

He  should  state  openly  how  soon  his 
plans  call  for  activating  the  communi- 
cations capabilities  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  in  the  event  of  a  future  dis- 
turbance here.  Does  he  think  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  wait  as  long  as  the  authori- 
ties did  during  our  last  riot? 

He  must  answer  these  questions,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  safety  of  each 
and  everyone  of  us  in  this  Nation  de- 
pends now  on  the  kind  of  planning  and 
coordination  the  Attorney  General  has 
done    It  is  his  designated  responsibility. 

If  what  I  know  of  the  communica- 
tions situation  is  any  example  of  the 
kind  of  work  he  has  done,  and  the  kind  of 
planning  he  is  directing,  then  we  are  all 
tacmj  srave  danger.  I  call  on  him  to 
re.-pond  t)efore  it  is  too  late. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
noimced  that  on  today,  May  16,  1968.  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  enrolled  bill  i  S. 
30331  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repayment 
of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  expended  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garden  State  Parlcway  (Rept.  No.  1124). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2837.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry in  America  in  the  Pisgah  National  For- 
est in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept.  No.  1129 1 ;  and 

S.  3068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1130). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended,  to  make  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  Juice  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  (Rept.  No.  1128) . 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  168.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund  (Rept.  No.  1127). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  15822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature  Cen- 
ter in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in  Okla- 
homa, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1126). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  works  of  improve- 
ment upon  request  of  local  organizations 
(Rept.  No.  1125). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  15364.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
particii>ation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1131). 


ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

Bv   jnanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON -ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of  30 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army, 
Na\-y.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Kaufman,  and  sundry 
other  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for  promo- 


tion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army: 

Brig.  Gen  Raymond  Ashby  Wilkinson,  and 
sundry  other  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

MaJ  Gen  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr.. 
US  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving: 

MaJ  Gen.  William  James-  Sutton,  US. 
Army  Reserve  officer,  to  be  Chief  of  Army 
Reserve: 

Lt  Gen  James  M.  Masters.  Sr.,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list; 

Lt  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Goodpaster. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. US  Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral while  so  serving; 

Adm  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp.  Jr  ,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list; 

Lt.  Gen  Victor  H  Krulak.  US.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list; 

Col.  William  T.  Woodyard.  Regular  Air 
Force,  for  appointment  as  dean  of  the 
faculty.  US  .\ir  Force  Academy,  with  rank 
of  brigadier  general; 

Rear  .^dm.  John  V.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving:  and 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Van  Ryzin.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  so  serving. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorable  904  ap- 
pointments in  the  Army  in  the  crade  of 
major  and  below.  2,629  appointments  in 
the  Air  Force  m  the  rrade  of  major  and 
below,  and  3.656  promotions  m  the  Navy 
in  the  prade  of  commander  and  below. 
Since  these  names  liave  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congression.\l  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  cxjx^nse  of  printmg  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretar>-'s  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Leonard  J.  Kirschner,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force: 

James  G.  Barrett.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Training  School,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

George  H.  Dygert.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army; 

Hugh  F.  Bangasser,  and  sundry  other 
scholarship  students,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States: 

Darren  G.  Agee  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Richard  F.  Rosser.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  ap- 
pointment as  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy: 

Phillip  L.  Abold,  and  sundry  other  cadets, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Richard  A.  Blank,  midshipman,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  :ippointment  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force; 

George  F.  Adam,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
cadets.  U.S.  Milit<iry  Academy,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

David  C.  Aabye.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 
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David  E.  Adams,  Jr  .  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy) ,  for  assignment  In 
the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

Edward  J.  Lynch,  and  sundry  other  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  candi- 
dates, for  assignment  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Proxmire,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Grit- 

riN )  : 

S.  3502.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

in  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 

Isl.ands  National  Wildlife  Refu^re  In  Michigan. 

the   Gravel   Island   and   Green  Bay  National 

Wildlife     Refuges     in     Wisconsin,     and     the 

Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine, 

as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  bin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  3503.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dante 
Panzlnl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna: 
S.  3504.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  an 
act  approved  August  4.  1950.  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  th£  iK>llclng  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress";   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By     Mr.     JAVITS     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Hart.   Mr.   Brooke.   Mr.   Scott,   and 

Mr.  Perot  )  : 

S  3505.   A   bill    to   amend  section   7(b)    of 

the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  3506.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Gold  Reserves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Hart,  and  Mr.  Nelson  )  : 

S.  3507.   A   bill   to  repeal   the  Pood  Stamp 

Act  of   1964   and   enact  in   lieu   thereof   the 

Domestic  Food  Asstst.^nce  act  of  1968;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  FONG; 
S.  3508.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Setsuko 
Kurthara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.     3502— INTRODUCTION     OF    BILL 
TO    ADD    AREAS    IN    WISCONSIN. 

MICHIGAN,    AND    MAINE    TO    THE 
NATIONAL   WILDERNESS   SYSTEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  Senators 
from  Michigan  1  Mr.  H.^rt  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fin], I  introduce  a  bill  to  add  signifi- 
cant natural  areas  in  Maine.  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  to  our  national  wilderness 
preservation  system. 

Areas  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  wilderness  .-ystcm  in  this 
bill  are  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and 
Michigan  Islands  wilderness  areas  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  Wisconsin  Islands 
wilderness  in  the  State  of  Wusconsin.  and 
the  Edmunds  and  Birch  I.slands  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  State  of  Maine.  All  of 
the  lands  included  in  these  wilderness 
proposals  are  presently  within  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system. 


The  proposed  Seney  wilderness  con- 
tains about  25,150   acres  of  the  Seney 
National    Wildlife    Refuge,    Schoolcraft 
County.  Mich.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  area  is  an  outwash  plain  formed 
by  a  receding  glacier,  where  treeless  bogs 
and  topographically  oriented  strips  of  bog 
forest  form  an  imusual  land  type  called 
a  string  bog.  The  proposed  Seney  wilder- 
ness is  considered  to  contain  the  south- 
ernmost example  of  this  land  type   in 
North  America.  The  remaining  third  of 
the    area    contains    remnants    of    black 
spi-uce    and    white   pine    forest,    tliouph 
much  of  the  area  has  been  logged  and 
has  been  altered  by  repeated  fires.  The 
entire  area  is  relatively  inaccessible  and 
seldom  visited.  Several  kinds  of  big  tame 
inhabit  the  region,  including  deer,  black 
bear,   and  occasionally   moose.   Coyotes 
and   red   fox   are   common   and   timber 
wolves  have  been  reported.  Bald  eagles 
and  osprey  nest  on  the  area  and  merit 
prime  consideration  for  preservation  due 
to  their  endangered  status. 

The  proposed  Seney  wilderness  i;-  lo- 
cated entirely  within  the  present  Seney 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  A  wildemess 
within  a  national  wildlife  refuge  is  by 
law  supplemental  to  the  primary  i:uriK)se 
for  which  the  refuge  was  established. 
Therefore,  no  change  in  present  manage- 
ment and  public  enjoyment  of  the  refuge 
v.ill  occur  when  the  unit  is  accorded 
wilderness  status. 

Seney  refuge  is  a  popular  recreation 
area.  The  establishment  of  a  wilderness 
within  a  little  used  portion  of  the  refuge 
should  enhance  the  recreational  use  of 
the  refuge  becau.se  of  the  national  pub- 
licity a  wilderness  will  stimulate. 

The  proposed  Huron  Islands  wilder- 
ness consists  of  eight  small  islands  in 
Lake  Superior  within  the  Huron  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Tlie  islands, 
which  are  relatively  isolated  and  seldom 
visited  because  of  rough  seas  and  limited 
landing  sites,  contain  approximately  147 
acres  and  are  composed  of  pink  and  gray 
granite  upthrusts.  Trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  island  surface  while  the  remainder 
is  barren  or  moss  and  lichen  covered 
rocks. 

The  Michigan  Islands  and  Wisconsin 
Islands  wilderness  proposals  consist  of 
six  small  islands  totaling  approximately 
41  acres.  They  are  all  relatively  isolated 
and  seldom  visited  because  of  difficult 
access.  The  islands  are  considered  ex- 
tremely important  breeding  and  nesting 
areas  for  herring  and  ring-billed  gulls. 
Other  birds  of  lesser  importance  are 
black-crowed  night  herons,  great  blue 
herons,  double-crested  cormorants,  com- 
mon and  Caspian  terns,  and  several 
species  of  waterfowl.  Though  small  and 
isolated,  the  quiet  and  sohtude  of  these 
ragged,  windswept,  and  wave-battered 
islands  offer  an  excellent  wilderness  ex- 
perience to  those  willing  to  visit  them. 
The  fragile  Lsland  ecology,  abundant  bird 
populations,  and  picturesque  terrain  fea- 
tures have  unique  beauty  and  are  of  great 
Interest  to  the  scientist,  the  student,  and 
nature  lover. 

The  Edmunds  and  Birch  Islands  wil- 
derness proposals  containing  a  total  of 
about  2.780  acres  are  within  the  Moose- 
horn  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash- 
ington County,  Maine.  This  national 
wildlife  refuge  is  one  of  very  few  Federal 


areas  in  the  Northeast  containing  wil- 
derness resources.  For  the  fisherman, 
hunter,  family  or  individual  willing  to 
walk,  row  or  paddle  a  mile  or  so,  these 
wilderness  proposals  may  eventually  be 
the  only  areas  left,  even  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  whera  the  solitude  and  beauty 
of  true  wilderness  will  be  guaranteed  for 
generations  to  come. 

All  the  piopo.sed  wildcme.ss  areas  con- 
tain unique  combinations  of  flora  and 
fauna  that  must  be  preserved.  The  bal- 
ance of  nature  is  indeed  very  delicate 
and  minor  disruptions  of  that  balance 
can  cause  Irreparable  harm.  All  too 
often,  we  have  allowed  natural  nesting 
and  breeding  areas  to  be  drained  for 
agricultural  u.se  and  forests  and  prairies 
to  be  bulldozed  for  urban  development. 
The  preservation  of  wilderness  areas 
is  an  intet^ral  part  of  our  struggle  to 
restore  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Our  environment  is  based  on  a  series 
of  delicate,  natural  interactions,  oper- 
ating within  the  overall  framework  of 
our  air,  water  and  .soil;  that  environ- 
ment is  gravely  threatened  by  mans 
activities. 

We  dump  mountainous  quantities  of 
wastes  into  our  air  and  water  and  onto 
our  land  each  day.  We  pave  1  million 
acres  of  land  a  year  in  the  name  of 
urban  development.  We  spray  tons  of 
persistent  pe.sticides  Into  our  air,  water, 
and  soil  every  year.  We  litter  our  coun- 
tryside with  car  bodies,  nonrcturnable 
plass  bottles,  and  aluminum  cans  which 
defy  the  forces  of  nature. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed.  As  we 
move  ahead,  we  must  learn  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  v%hat  we  are  noinT  to  do  on 
the  en\ironment.  We  simply  cannot 
continue  to  operate  with  a  total  dls-^ 
regard  for  the  natural  world  around  us. 
The  setting  aside  of  wilderness  area.s — 
forever  protected  from  the  intrusions  of 
man — is  but  a  .small  part  of  what  is 
needed  to  restore  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. But  at  least  it  is  a  stop  In 
the  right  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3502)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Seney.  Huron  Islands,  and 
Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge In  Michigan,  the  Gravel  Lsland  and 
Green  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuses  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Moosehorn  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine,  as  wilderness, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  i  for  himself 
and  others),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3302 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpre-icntatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  892; 
16  U.S.C.  1132(c)).  certain  lands  in  (1)  the 
Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Pefuges.  Michigan,  as  de- 
picted on  maps  entitled  "Seney  Wilderness — 
Proposed,"  'Huron  Islands  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed," and  "Michigan  Islands  Wilderness- 
Proposed,"  (2)  the  Gravel  Island  and  Green 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  Wisconsin,  us 
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depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wisconsin  Is- 
lands Wilderness — Proposed,"  and  (3)  the 
Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Maine, 
as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ■ESdmunds 
Wilderness  and  Birch  Islands  Wilderness- 
Proposed.'  all  said  maps  being  dated  August 
1967,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness. 
The  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  areas  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

"Sec.  3.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 
purp<ises  for  which  the  areas  .are  adminis- 
tered I  Including  measures  required  in  emer- 
gencies involving  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  within  the  area)  and  subject  to  exist- 
ing private  rights,  there  shall  be  no  commer- 
cial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  permanent 
roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized 
equipment  or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  air- 
craft, no  ofcher  form  of  motorized  transport, 
and  no  strualure  or  installation  within  the 
areas  designated   as  wilderness  by   this  Act. 


S    3505— INTRODUCTION   OF  BILL- 
NEW  S^A  DISASTER  LOAN  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropiiate  reference,  a  new. 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loan  bill,  and  ask  that  the  text  be  printed 
in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appi'opriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3505'  to  amend  section 
7'bi  of  the' Small  Business  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  and  others,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  3505 

Be  ;t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph il»  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '(A)  "  alter 
"(11  ",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  fn  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  .igreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  located  In  an  area  which  has 
suffered  substantial  physical  or  economic  In- 
Jury,  or  both,  as  a  resxilt  of  any  occurrence 
or  series  of  occurrences.  If  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  the  concern  has  suf- 
fered substantial  physical  or  economic  in- 
jury, or  both,  as  a  result  of  such  occurrence 
or  series  of  occvirrences." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  repre- 
sents an  amendment  to  section  7ibi  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Percy  1. 

Civil  disturbances  across  the  country 
have  not  only  caused  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage  to  property  but,  because  of 
what  appears  to  be  inadequate  remedies, 
may  result  in  the  permanent  displace- 
ment of  most  businesses  in  the  areas 
where  the  nolence  erupted. 


Present  programs  to  rebuild  these 
areas  are  just  not  properly  designed  to 
deal  with  the  new  situations  created  by 
civil  disorders.  This  failure  is  often  due 
to  the  politically  imdesirable  require- 
ment that  a  mayor  may  declare  his  city 
a  disaster  area:  in  effect  admitting  he 
has  been  unable  to  maintain  order. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  busi- 
nessmen are  not  going  back  in  large 
numbers  into  these  areas.  Instead,  more 
and  more  buildings  are  left  boarded  up 
adding  to  the  instability,  the  bombed  out 
appearance,  and  deprivation  of  the 
neichborhood.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
almost  23  percent  of  the  shops  and  com- 
mercial buildings  in  New  York's  Harlem 
arc  no  longer  open  for  business.  Wash- 
ington's burned-out  inner  city  blocks  may 
very  likely  have  the  same  experience.  I 
am  informed  the  same  is  true  in  many 
sections  of  other  major  cities. 

We  face  in  these  areas  more  than  a 
money  crisis:  we  also  face  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. Many  of  these  sections  not  only 
look  like  bombed  out  cities  but  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there  are  made  to  feel  like 
the  "defeated"  people  after  a  war.  We 
should  take  steps  to  get  the  stores  in 
order  and  open  for  business — it  will  take 
inducements  to  do  that. 

I  am  introducing  a  proposal  today  to 
establish  a  new  emergency  loan  program 
within  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  present 
disaster  loan  program  in  either  its  pro- 
visions or  administration  to  meet  this 
new  type  of  situation.  Also.  I  want  to 
point  up  the  failure  of  the  SBA  to  react 
with  suJfflcient  urgency  in  needed  action 
or  recommendations  for  legislation. 

My  bill  will  allow  the  SBA  to  act  in 
situations  such  as  the  destruction  which 
followed  the  death  of  Dr.  King  without 
the  complicated  procedure  inherent  in 
the  designation  of  a  "disaster"  area.  The 
bill  would  provide  the  same  3 -percent, 
30-year  loans — as  for  disasters — for  both 
physical  repair,  working  capital,  and  re- 
location of  businesses  which  suffer  sub- 
stantial damage  and  which  are  located 
in  an  ai'ea  which  has  suffered  substantial 
economic  injury  as  a  result  of  any  oc- 
currence or  series  of  occurrences.  The 
bill  would  thus  cover  many  of  these  areas 
which  have  been  destroyed  not  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  single  disturbance,  but  rather 
after  a  series  of  disorders. 

I  also  believe  it  important  that  after 
declaring  an  area  eligible  for  these  3- 
percent.  30-year  loans,  the  Administra- 
tor seek  the  views  of  the  local  com- 
munity as  to  areawide  planning  and  re- 
development. Thus  before  any  loans  are 
actually  made,  a  community  may  recom- 
mend changes  in  location. 

It  also  may  be  appiopriate  for  these 
loans  to  be  made  to  new  owners  of  de- 
stroyed businesses.  The  availability  of 
these  low  interest  long-term  loans  may 
act  as  an  incentive  for  a  move  toward 
greater  local  ownership.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  in  making  a  decision  to 
proceed  imder  the  new  provision  which  I 
propose  would  seek  to  coordinate  with 
other  agencies  to  determine  all  other 
possible  sources  of  assistance. 

We  should  be  able  to  turn  immediately 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
emergency  assistance.  In  last  summer's 
disturbances  in  Newark  and  Detroit, 
the  SBA  within  10  days  offered  modified 


disaster  assistance  limited  to  physical  re- 
pair but  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  need  for  working  capital,  credit  ob- 
ligations, and  so  forth. 

Several  days  after  the  recent  disorders. 
Senator  George  Smathers.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
wired  Administrator  Moot  asking  for  dis- 
aster relief  for  the  hardest  hit  areas. 
The  Administrator  stated  in  his  reply 
the  SBA  would  do  ever>'thing  that  was 
necessary:  however,  thus  far  the  SBA 
has  not  offered  to  use  even  that  ixirtion 
of  the  disaster  loan  program  which  it 
can  implement.  It  appears  the  disturb- 
ances and  resultant  losses  in  some  of  this 
country's  largest  cities  were  not  quite  dis- 
aslerous  enough  for  the  SBA  to  act.  Ju.st 
how  niucii  damage  is  required  before  SBA 
will  act  remains  imclear.  Perhaps  a  city 
must  be  leveled'' 

The  Administrator's  only  offer  has 
been  to  use  the  SBA's  regular  loan  pro- 
gram. Contrasted  with  the  disaster  loan 
program,  the  regular  loans  would  be  at 
substantially  higiier  interest  rates  with 
shorter  time  for  repayment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  loan 
program,  considered  SBA's  most  liberal 
lending  program,  is  limited  to  S25.000 
loans  at  5' J  i>ercent  at  a  maximum  of 
15  years  as  compared  with  a  disaster  loan 
which  may  be  up  to  $100,000  at  3  percent 
for  over  30  years. 

While  I  deplore  SBA's  unwillingness  to 
make  a  determination  that  a  disaster  ex- 
ists in  many  of  these  areas,  such  a  de- 
cision would  at  best  allow-  for  only  repair 
of  the  buildings  involved.  Insofar  as 
badly  needed  working  capital  or  credit 
is  involved,  this  would  only  be  available 
at  advantageous  disaster  loan  rates  if 
the  President  were  asked  by  the  Gover- 
nor— or  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioner— to  declare  a  "di.sa,ster'  aiea.  This 
type  of  decision  too  often  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  political  or  other  reasons. 

Aiiother  complication  in  tiie  present 
law  is  my  understanding  that  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  has  inteiT>reted 
the  existing  disaster  loan  i^rogram  in 
such  a  way  that  the  President  cannot 
make  a  disaster  determination  unless 
there  is  actual  damage  to  public  build- 
ings and  facilities  in  the  area. 

The  new  proposal  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
trdclucing  today  together  with  two  pieces 
of  legislation  already  before  the  Con- 
gress, can  begin  the  job  of  restoring  these 
areas  of  our  cities.  They  will  also  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  businessman  and 
the  resident  that  there  is  still  hope  for 
a  better  environment. 

The  urban  insurance  bill  S.  3028 1  has 
been  reported  out  by  tiie  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  as  a  separate 
title  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  The  bill 
would  use  private  insurance  companies, 
individual  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  businesses  will  be 
able  to  obtain  and  or  retain  their  insur- 
ance even  though  tiiey  may  be  located 
in  a  disadvantaged  area.  Senator 
Smathers  and  I  have  both  introduced 
proposals  on  this  .subject.  I  will  support 
the  bill  as  reported  and  hope  for  its 
expeditious  consideration. 

The  other  bill  already  introduced  is 
my  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act, 
which  would  encourage  cities  to  take  over 
ownership  of  tiie  many  abandoned  i^rop- 
erties  in  sections  of  our  cities.  The  cities. 
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or  a  private  nonprofit  or  cooperative 
buyer  could  then  obtain  up  to  $10,000 
i>er  unit  loans  for  rehabiUtation  of  prop- 
erty in  anv  deteriorated  or  deteriorating 
area  I  have  received  .support  of  this  pro- 
posal from  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh.  At- 
lanta Boston,  and  New  Yoik  City,  among 
others,  I  am  hopeful  this  provision  will 
be  also  included  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968,  ^^^^^____ 

S   3506— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  GOLD  RESERVES 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  floor  debate  on  the  bill  to  remove 
the  gold  cover  from  our  currency,  I  was 
prepared    to   introduce   an   amendment 
creating  a  Commission  on  the  Gold  Re- 
serve. . 

Senator  Sparkman,  our  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ii-ig  and  Currency  and  manager  of  the 
gold  bill  on  the  floor,  requested  that 
various  amendments  be  withheld  m  or- 
der that  the  gold  bill  could  be  acted  upon 
with  all  tK).s.sible  haste. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned,  as  I  am,  with  regard  to 
this  Nation's  balance-of-payment.s  defi- 
cit I  am  also  greatly  concerned  over  the 
recent  i-eport  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  indicates  that  the  United 
States  experienced  in  the  month  of 
March  its  first  merchandise  trade  deficit 
in  5  years.  This  country's  exports  feU 
11.5  percent  from  February  and  imports 
i-ose  0.4  iierccnt.  resulting  in  a  trade 
df^ficit  of  S157.7  million. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  caused  by 
pressures  at  home,  and.  more  specifi- 
callv,  the  problem  is  one  of  cost.  The 
cost  of  goods  produced,  cost  of  money. 
cost  of  services— all  are  on  the  rise  and  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Inflation  has  forced 
a  strong  cost  factor  which  is  negative 
to   achievement   of   equilibrium    in   our 


The  commission  should,  from  time  to  nriuch  about  the  imtritioh^^  h2'nev?J 
time,  give  the  President  and  the  Con-  the  ^derdeyeloped  cour^tries  has  never 
g^ss  fts   advice   and   recommendations     ^o- a  c^^^  ^  s  udy  of  tsel 


With  respect  to  matters  falling  within 
the  purview  of  its  study. 

The  Commission  established  by  the 
bill  I  am  offering  would  consist  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  chairman; 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate:  six  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker;  and  eight 
public  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

This  Commission  would  be  charged  to 
study  our  gold  ix)licies  generally  and  to 
give  the  President  and  the  Congress  its 
Eidvice  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  falling  within  the  pur- 
view of  its  study. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  creation  of 
the  Commission  under  this  bill  would 
follow  the  same  pattern  and  purpose  as 
the  Joint  Commission  which  was  pro- 
vided by  S.  2080,  pas.sed  by  the  Congress 
in  1965.  which  provided  for  a  study  of 
the  problems  then  existing  in  our  silv'er 
currency.  The  Hou.se  Members  of  that 
Commission  were  appointed  July  26, 
1965.  and  the  Senate  Members  on  July 
30,  1965.  The  President  activated  the 
Commission  on  May  1,  1967. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3506)  to  establish  a  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Gold  Reserves,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S  3507— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  EN- 
TITLED DOMESTIC  FOOD  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1968" 


to   achievement   oi    equiuuiiuu.    u.   u^  moNDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  to- 

balance  of  payments,  and  I  fear  that  the     ^„^f;^^f '^,^i^   ,  ^  «nr.rnnriate  reference. 


March  trade  "deficit  is  only  a  beginning 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Furthermore.  I  b.ave  been  disturbed  by 
many  reports  which  have  left  the  im- 
pression that  the  special  drawiiig  rights 
approach  is  the  answer  to  this  Nation's 
balance-of-currency  transfers.  It  must 
not  be  for.gotien  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  has  an  oimce  of  uold  in  its 
reserves,  this  gold  will  be  jeopardized 
by  our  international  trade  position  re- 
gardless of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
special  drawing  rights  .system.  It  m.ust 
also  be  remembered  that  the  SDRs  are 
tied  to  gold,  expressed  in  tei-ms  of  gold, 
and  will  only  be  issued  to  the  variotis 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  gold 
they  have  previously  deposited  with  the 
IMF. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  joint 
commission  to  examine  the  cold  policies 
of  the  United  States,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  study  of  the  means  for 
maintaining  adequate  reserves  in  gold 
to  meet  present  and  foreseeable  needs, 
the  role  which  cold  plays  in  achieving 
liquidity  in  world  trade,  and  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  reliance  on  gold  in 
the  settlement  of  international  balances. 


day  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference 
the  Domestic  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1968,  This  measure  would  enable  tis  to 
launch  a  new  attack  on  malnutrition, 
himger.  and  starvation  in  this  country, 
meeting  one  of  the  needs  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  today  dramatizes. 

Mr.  President,  what  welfare  mothers, 
rural  farmers.  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings,  and  the  report  by  the  Citizens' 
Board  of  Inquiry  all  have  told  us  can 
no  longer  be  ignored:  Himger  stalks  this 
coimtry.  Malnutrition  shames  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  many  are  the  para- 
doxes in  this  country.  But  to  me  none  is 
more  appalling,  or  less  forgivable,  than 
the  paradox  of  hungry  poor  in  this  land 
of  plenty. 

This  Nation  of  voluntary  dieters  has 
thousands  condemned  to  forced  fast- 
ing every  day; 

This  Nation  of  food  fads  has  thou- 
sands sick  for  lack  of  protein  and  vita- 
mins they  cannot  afford; 

This  Nation  that  spends  billions  to 
keep  food  off  the  market  has  perhaps 
10  million  people  whom  the  choice  is 
beans  and  biscuits,  or  no  food  at  all. 

And  part  of  the  paradox  is  that  we 
do  not  even  know  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  For  this  Nation  that  knows 


Nevertheless,  the  information  now 
available  is  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
us  the  nature,  if  not  the  scope  of  the 
hunger  problem  in  this  country. 

Uke  poverty  itself,  hunger  is  a  perva- 
sive phenomeiion.  Tire  look  of  hunger 
can  be  seen;  the  cry  of  hunger  can  be 
heard  in  every  State  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  lural  South,  in  the  Appalachian 
North,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  mi- 
grant camps,  in  urban  ghettos  live  men, 
women,  and  children  for  whom  each 
day  represents  a  new  horror,  and  to 
whom  the  malnutrition,  disease,  and 
death  associated  with  Asia  and  Africa 
are  a  daily  threat  in  America. 

The  baby  is  suffering  from  chronic  mal- 
nutrition compounded  by  acute  dehydra- 
tion— 

Said  Dr.  Christian  M,  Hansen,  Jr.. 
U  S  P  H  S  doctor  servicing  at  the  OEO- 
funded  Tufts  Delta  Health  Center  in 
Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  of  a  baby  he  ex- 
amined. What  is  more,  this  month-old 
child  was  but  one  of  hundreds  of  Negro 
children  found  already  by  the  health 
center  grotesque  in  shape.  i>ermanently 
stunted,  and  damaged  in  growth,  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  food.  This  child  was 
receiving  only  one-fifth  the  milk  he 
should  have  had.  And  according  to  the 
pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  of  the 
area : 

There  Is  \^-ldespread  malnutrition,  es- 
pecially among  the  children. 

The  findings  at  the  Tufts  center  in  the 
last  few  months  simply  confirm  and 
reinforce  the  findings  reported  by  the 
board  of  physicians  that  visited  Mis- 
sissippi and  reported  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  last  summer.  The  findings 
are  always  the  same: 

Infant  mortahty  rates  much  higher 
for  Negro  children  than  for  white.  For 
Negroes  in  the  northern  half  of  Bolivar 
County,  the  rate  is  three  times  that  of 
whites.  The  cause:  acute,  persistent  mal- 
nutrition. , 

Severe  anemias.  Thirty  cases  of  iron 
deficiency  anemia  had  already  been 
found  by  March,  just  the  beginning  of 
the  numbers  of  children  suffering  from 
a  condition  that  leads  to  chronic  fa- 
tigue and  possibly  brain  damage. 

Widespread  malnutrition,  especially 
among  the  children,  with  attendant  long- 
term  and  immediate  damage  to  the  biain. 
to  muscles,  bones,  skin,  and  to  general 
growth  and  development. 

Prevalence  of  bacteria  and  parasitic 
disease:  1.800  of  6.000  Headstart  chil- 
dren in  one  survey  were  carrying  worms 
ir  their  intestinal  tracts. 

And  this  is  but  a  sampling  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  a  small  number  of  the 
problems. 

The  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  Into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  heard  the  litany  of  "Hunger. 
U.S.A.."  the  litany  of  physical,  social, 
and  psychological  damage  caused  mil- 
lions in  the  United  States  by  lack  of  food, 
or  inadequate  nutrition.  They  heard  of 
anemic  children  in  Massachusetts,  in 
South  Carolina,  in  Kentucky,  in  Ala- 
bama; of  anemic  and  protem  and  vita- 
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niin-deficient  pregnant  women  in  Texas, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee: of  retarded  growth — low  heights 
and  weights — in  urban  and  rural  areas; 
of  the  most  severe  protein  deficiency  dis- 
eases on  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona 
and  South  Carolina,  and  amon'^  migrant 
children  in  Florida:  of  parasitic  diseases 
associated  with  malnutrition  in  South 
Carolina.  Florida.  Mi.ssissippi.  Alabama, 
and  on  Indian  reservations;  of  nutri- 
tional problems  among  the  aged  in  New 
York  State;  of  pervasive  and  persistent 
malnutrition  among  migratory  farm- 
workers, Indians,  and  the  urban  poor  of 
Boston.  Baltimore.  Cleveland,  and  New 
York  City. 

The  study  of  the  committee  exhausted 
the  scant  literature  of  the  field.  It  con- 
firmed the  fears  and  updated  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  read  the  results  of 
the  closest  approximation  to  a  national 
study  of  nutritional  status  listed  by  the 
National  Lib:  ..ir>'  if  Me<iic:nr.'.  "The  Co- 
operative "Niitntioiial  Siatos  Studies," 
cor.ducied  m  the  ^arly  1950's  by  USDA 
and  PHS  m  four  retiions  of  the  United 
States.  Even  m  the  period  from  1947  to 
1952,  ihf  western  re -ion  san-.ple  of  69 
children.  1,1  <4  adoiescen"^.  41  adulLs.  and 
664  older  adilLs  showed  sismncant  per- 
cencag,.s  havin;  ]•  ss  trian  f.vo-chirds  the 
reccmmended  N.itiona!  Research  Council 
dittary  fandards  Lven  averaging  rich 
and  poor,  one-third  and  more  of  the 
teer.ag..d  boys  and  girls  ^^ere  low  in  cal- 
citun.  thiamine,  and  ascorbic  acid.  And 
when  one  group  of  the  poor,  Spanish- 
American  boys  of  New  Mexico,  were 
studied,  the  LLst  expanded  to  include 
deficiency  in  calories  and  vitamin  A  as 
well.  Again,  even  averaging  in  rich  and 
poor,  as  the  s-udy  did  9  to  17  percent  of 
adults,  and  14  to  25  percent  of  children. 
consumed  le.ss  than  two-thirds  the 
calories  recommended,  and  after  age  50 
the  percentage  of  men,  more  than  20 
percent  undervveight,  shot  up  appreci- 
ably. 

And  these  findings  were  coiToborated 
by  the  studies  in  other  regions.  In  the 
northeast  region,  a  study  of  854  males 
and  950  females  in  New  York,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island.  West  Virginia.  New  Jersey. 
and  Massachusetts  found  diets  low  in 
vitamin  C,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  ribo- 
flavin In  the  north  central  region.  1.188 
schoolchildren  were  studied.  One-half  to 
two-thirds  were  eating  poor  breakfasts, 
and  many  got  insxifficient  milk,  meat, 
and  eggs.  Again,  these  were  overall  aver- 
ages which  probably  masked  much  great- 
er problems  Ln  the  poor  segments  of  the 
populations  of  States  studied. 

We  must  wait  for  more  cuirent  data 
fur  the  studies  to  he  released  this  sum- 
mer bv  tlie  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  USDA. 

Hui^ger  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  To  the  desperate  mother, 
it  is  children  who  "go  to  bed  hungry  and 
•get  up  hungry  aiid  do  not  ever  know 
nothing  else  in  between." 

To  tlie  horrified  physician,  it  is  "evi- 
dence of  vitamin  and  mineral  deficien- 
cies; unattended  bone  diseases,  second- 
ary to  poor  food  intake,  prevalence  of 
bacteria  and  parasitic  disease:  and 
ciironic  anemias." 

To  the  concerixed  psychiatrist,  it  is 
the  urban  and  rural  problem  of  "the  sick, 
chronically    malnourished   child:"    who 


"literally  grows  up  to  be  tired,  fearful. 
anxious,  and  suspicious,"  and  who  takes 
this  with  him  as  he  moves  from  niral 
into  urban  poverty. 

To  every  citizen,  it  is  the  national 
disgrace  of  people  living  out  the  "no 
win"  cycle  of  poverty,  hunger,  illness, 
and  dependency:  the  cycle  of  people 
sick  because  they  are  hungry,  skipping 
medicine  to  buy  food;  the  specter  of 
millions  of  Americans  too  sick  and  hun- 
gry to  get  the  education  and  the  jobs 
they  need  to  trade  dependency  for 
dignity. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  report  by  the  citi- 
zens board  of  inquiry  points  out: 

Hunger  kills:  Malnutrition  causes  lower- 
ing .of  reslst.ince  to  infection  and  conse- 
quently is  a  prime  cause  of  Infant  mortality: 

Hunger  jnaimx:  There  Is  incre-islng  evi- 
dence that  lack  of  protein  in  the  diet  of 
youngsters  can  cause  severe  and  irreversible 
brain  damage:  .  .  .  and  that  it  ran  cause 
disabiliues  reEUlttug  from  ioadequnte 
growth: 

Hunger  ■;icke7\s:  .  .  .  Diseases  such  as  blind- 
ness, rickets,  scurvy,  and  pellagra  .  .  result 
from  deficiencies  of  a  particular  nutrient; 

Hunger  affects  us  all:  The  cost  of  .  .  . 
chronic  hunger  and  undernutrition  takes 
tunny  forms:  educatiooai.  psychological,  and 
social  .  .  .  hunger  contributes  directly  to  the 
schisms  which  threaten  our  society  today. 

Mr.  President,  hunger  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. But  it  i.s  also  a  cui-able  condir.on 
For   among   all  the   complex   causes   of 
poverty,  hunger  is  among  the  ea.-iest  t  > 
correct. 

Just  as  the  citizens'  commission  helped 
us  see  the  himger  problem,  so  too  they 
help  us  perceive  its  solution. 

Tlie  hunger  problem  is  not  new  to  this 
Nation.  For  years  Federal  f<x)d  and  wel- 
fare proerrams  have  worked  to  provide 
needed  sustenance  to  thousands  of  needy 
Americans.  But  w^hile  our  past  record 
must  be  acknowledged,  present  problems 
must  also  be  addressed.  While  the  food 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams have  helped  many,  they  have 
failed  to  do  the  total  job. 

In  1967.  food  programs  reached  only 
about  18  percent  of  the  poor.  As  the  citi- 
zens" inquiry  points  out ; 

We  cannot  assume  th&t  any  of  the  re- 
maining poor  .  .  .  are  getting  enough  food. 

The  reasons  are  many : 

Food  stamps  cost  too  much. 

Food  distributed  through  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program  is  insufBcient. 
and  too  small  a  variety  of  foods  is  avail- 
able; 

There  are  not  enough  consumer  serv- 
ices associated  with  the  programs;  wom- 
en who  need  to  know  most  about  food 
purchase  and  preparation  often  know 
the  least ;  and 

There  is  inadequate  communication 
between  those  who  are  recipients  of  food 
and  those  who  administer  the  programs. 
and  the  system  lacks  either  consultation 
or  appeals  mechanisms. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  remedy  these  defects.  It  would 
remove  this  blight  from  our  countryside. 
While  this  legislation  preserves  and  con- 
tinues the  best  feature  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  it  is  intended  to  be.  and  is, 
a  complete  legislative  overhaul  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  Eind  other  domestic  feed- 
ing legislation.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  no  person  in  this  land  of  riches  and 


plenty  need  starve  or  suffer  malnutrition 
because  of  insufficient  income. 

Its  main  provisions  are — 

Free  food  stamps  tfl  those  under  the 
poverty  level  or  whose  income  prevents 
them  from  attaining  a  fully  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet; 

Establishment  of  a  task  force  on  hun- 
ger, composed  of  commercial  enterprises 
in  the  food  and  grocery  business  to  bring 
the  power  and  imagination  of  the  private 
sector  to  bear  on  the  hun-ier  problem, 
following  the  pattern  of  the  urban  coali- 
tion; 

Provision  for  new  food  stamp  programs 
and  direct  food  distribution  programs  to 
exist  side  by  side; 

Provision  for  nonprofit  and  charitable 
agencies,  any  capable  agency  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  in  addition 
to  commercial  enterprises,  to  niii  pro- 
grams to  feed  eligible  households; 

Requiicment  that  nutrition  counsel- 
ing and  home  economic  services  be  pro- 
vided food  recipients: 

Eligibility  upoii  applicant  afQdavit. 
with  no  onerous  redtape: 

Changes  in  erapliasis  of  standards 
from  normal  food  expenditure.s  to  enough 
food  for  an  adequau-  and  nutritious  diet; 

Reqmrement  and  authorization  for 
distribution  by  Fetieral  Government  of 
all  commodities,  whether  or  not  in  siu"- 
piiis.  t^)  suppiemeat  tlie  food  stamp  pro- 
i;r.im; 

Involvement  and  self-lieip  by  the  poor. 
tlirougli  lormation  of  cooperatives  of 
low-income  consumers,  local  advisory 
comm;ttoes.  and  a  NaT,onai  Pood  Assist- 
ance Commis.^ion. 

While  this  bill  no  doubt  will  be  r(  ferred 
to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committer  I 
intend  to  work  clo.sely  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  insure  that  thi.s  bill 
or  some  closelv  parallel  version  receives 
active  consideration  in  hearines  beo'ln- 
nine  May  23  in  tlie  Senate  Labor  and 
P'jblic  Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  and  I  are  .'Sponsors  with  many 
otiier  colleacues  of  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  to  explore  thor- 
oughly our  reaction  to  this  most  grave 
problem.  W!late^'er  com-se  of  action  is 
taken  by  the  Senate  and  whatever  bills 
are  considered,  I  intend  to  urge  the 
strongest  and  most  comprehensive  ap- 
proacii  possible.  It  is  much  too  serious 
and  much  too  urgent  a  problem  to  be 
treated  otherwise. 

This  bill  does  not  establish  a  monetar^• 
standard  for  the  amount  of  food  .-stami^s, 
since  this  will  neces.<^arily  vaiy  accord- 
ing to  circum.'-tances,  but  relies  on  the 
standards  of  a  "fully  adequate  and  nutri- 
tious diet,"  While  this  is  true,  however. 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  go  below 
$90  a  month  for  a  family  of  four  or  the 
equivalent,  whicli  the  USDA  determines 
is  a  minimum  needed  to  assure  a  nutri- 
tious diet. 

I  a,sk  'manimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary entitled  "Hunger,  U.S.A.,"  be 
printed  i:i  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  w;ithout  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  pnnted  in  tlie  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3507'  to  repeal  the  Food 
SUunp  Act  of  1964  and  enact  in  lieu 
tliereof  the  Domestic  Pood  Assistance 
Act  of  1968,  introduced  by  Mr,  Mond.ale 


<for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestiy. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.isas  follows: 

Hunger.   U.S.A.— A   Summary 

INTRODUCTION 

In  Issuing  this  report,  we  find  ourselves 
somewhat  startled  by  our  own  findings,  for 
we  too  had  been  lulled  into  the  comforting 
belief  that  at  least  the  extremes  of  priva- 
tion had  been  eliminated  in  the  process  of 
becoming  the  world'.s  wealthiest  nation.  Even 
the  most  concerned,  aware,  and  informed  of 
us  were  not  prepared  to  take  Issue  with  the 
presumption  stated  by  Michael  Harrington 
on  the  opening  page  of  his  classic.  The  Other 
America:  'to  be  sure,  the  other  America  is 
not  Impoverished  in  the  same  sense  as  those 
poor  nations  where  millions  cling  to  hunger 
as  a  defense  against  starvation.  This  country 
has  escaped  such  extremes.  '  But  starting 
from  this  premise,  we  found  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  America  has  not 
escaped  such  extremes.  For  It  became  In- 
creasingly difficult,  and  eventualy  impossible. 
to  reconcile  our  preconceptions  with  .state- 
ments we  heard  everywhere  we  went : 

That  substantial  numbers  of  new-born, 
who  survive  the  hazards  of  birth  and  live 
through  the  flrst  month,  die  between  the 
second  month  and  their  second  birthday 
from  causes  which  can  be  traced  directly  and 
primarily  to  malnutrition. 

That  protein  deprivation  between  the  ages 
of  six  months  .and  a  year  and  one-half  causes 
permanent  and  irreversible  brain  damage  to 
some  young  infants. 

That  nutritional  anemia,  stemming  pri- 
marily from  protein  deficiency  and  Iron  de- 
ficiency, was  commonly  found  in  percentages 
ranging  from  30  to  70  percent  among  chil- 
dren   from    poverty    backgrounds. 

That  teachers  report  children  who  come  to 
school  without  breakfast,  who  are  too  hungry 
to  learn,  and  in  such  pain  that  they  must  be 
taken  home  or  sent  to  the  school  nurse. 

That  mother  after  mother  in  region  after 
region  reported  that  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
sometimes  at  the  beginning  and  throughout 
the  month,  .sometimes  only  the  last  week  of 
the  month. 

That  doctors  personally  testified  to  seeing 
case  after  case  of  premature  death,  infant 
deaths,  and  vulnerability  to  secondary  In- 
fection, all  of  which  were  attributable  to  or 
indicative  of  malnutrition. 

That  in  .some  communities  people  band  to- 
gether to  share  the  little  food  they  have,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth. 

That  aeed  living  alone,  subsist  on  liqiud 
foods  that  pro\ide  inadequate  sustenance. 

We  also  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
myths  which  were  all  too  easy  to  believe  be- 
cause they  are  so  comforting.  We  number 
among  these: 

Myth:  The  really  poor  and  needy  have  ac- 
cess to  adequate  surplus  commodities  and 
food  stamps  if  they  are  in  danger  of  starving. 
Pact:  Only  5.4  million  of  the  more  than  29 
million  poor  participate  in  these  two  gov- 
ernment food  programs,  and  the  majority  of 
those  participating  are  not  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

Myth:  Progress  is  being  made  as  a  result  of 
massive  federal  efforts  in  which  multimillion 
dollar  food  programs  take  care  of  more  peo- 
ple now  than  ever  before. 

Pact:  Participation  in  government  food 
programs  has  dropped  1,4  million  in  the  last 
six  years.  Malnutrition  among  the  poor  has 
risen  sharply  over  the  past  decade. 

Myth:  Hunger  and  starvation  must  be  re- 
stricted to  terrible  places  of  need,  such  as 
Mississippi,  which  will  not  institute  programs 
to  take  adequate  care  of  its  people. 

Pact:  Mississippi  makes  more  extensive  use 
of  the  two  federal  food  programs  than  any 
state  m  the  United  States. 


In  addition  to  the  hearings,  the  site  visits, 
the  personal  interviews,  the  anecdotal  stories, 
we  learned  from  government  officials,  statis- 
tics, studies,  and  reports,  that  where,  by  ac- 
cident or  otherwise,  someone  looked  for  mal- 
nutrition, he  found  It — to  an  exU-nt  and 
degree  of  severity  previously  un.suspected 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  col- 
lected the  studies  and  Information  compiled 
by  all  who  have  gone  before  us  and  have 
supplemented  it  vvlth  the  best  evidence  that 
our  own  direct  efforts  could  uncover.  At  best, 
we  can  make  an  educated  guess  as  to  the  or- 
der of  magnitude  of  the  problem.  But  the 
chief  contribution  wo  c.ui  make  does  not 
rest  with  engaging  in  a  numbers  game. 

It  lies  elsewhere — with  the  reversal  of  pre- 
sumption. Prior  to  our  efforts,  the  presump- 
tion was  against  hunger,  against  malnutri- 
tion: now  the  presumption  has  shifted.  The 
burden  of  proof  has  shifted.  It  rests  with 
those  who  would  deny  the  following  words 
of  one  of  our  members,  "there  Is  sufficient 
evidence  to  indict"  on  the  following  charges: 

1.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  in  this 
country,  affecting  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  and  Increasing  in  severity  and 
extent  from  year  to  year. 

2.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  take  their  toll 
in  this  country  in  the  form  of  infant  deaths, 
organic  brain  damage,  retarded  growth  and 
learning  rates.  Increased  vulnerability  to 
disease,  withdrawal,  apathy,  alienation, 
frustration  and  violence. 

3.  Tliere  is  a  shocking  absence  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  country  about  the  extent  and 
severity  of  malnutrlilon— a  lack  of  Informa- 
tion aiid  action  which  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  our  recorded  knowledge  In  other 
countries. 

4.  Federal  efforts  aimed  at  securing  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  the  needy  have  failed  to 
reach  a  significant  portion  of  the  ix)or  and 
to  help  those  it  did  reach  In  any  substantial 
and  satisfactory  degree. 

5.  The  failure  of  federal  efforts  to  feed  the 
poor  cannot  be  divorced  from  our  nation's 
agricultural  policy,  the  congressional  com- 
mittees that  dictate  that  policy  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  Implements 
it;  for  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  a  country 
of  abundance  must  be  seen  as  consequences 
of  a  political  and  economic  system  that 
spends  billions  to  remove  food  from  the 
market,  to  limit  productions,  to  retire  land 
from  production,  to  guarantee  and  sustain 
profits  for  the  producer. 

Perhaps  more  surprising  and  shocking  Is 
the  extent  to  which  it  now  rests  within  our 
power  substantially  to  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  While  new  programs  are 
needed,  and  new  legislation  Is  desired  and 
urged,  tliere  are  now  reserves  of  power,  ot 
money,  of  discretionary  authority  and  of 
technical  know-how  which  could  make  sub- 
stantial Inroads  on  the  worst  of  the  condi- 
tions we  have  uncovered — and  this  could  be 
commenced  not  next  year  or  next  month— 
but  today. 


CHAPTER  I.   THE   MISSISSIPPI  STORY:    A  CASE 
HISTORY   IN   BUREAUCRATIC   NON-RESPONSE 

This  Chapter  sets  forth  the  events  which 
triggered  national  awareness  of  the  existence 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  Mississippi, 
the  Congressional  and  administrative  concern 
generated  by  these  disclosures.  It  docu- 
ments the  ineffectiveness  of  the  so-called 
massive  federal  efforts  substantially  to  alle- 
viate the  problem  to  date. 

CHAPTER  II.  DOCUMENTING  THE  EXTENT  OF  HUN- 
GER  AND   MALNUTRmON   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Scope  of  the  problem 

The  Board  found  concrete  evidence  of 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  result  either 
of  field  trips  or  hearings  or  upon  a  review 
of  aU  available  studies  evaluating  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  the  poor. 

These  conditions  are  not  confined  to  Mis- 
sissippi. In  America,  the  niunber  of  victUns 


of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  appears 
to  reach  well  Into  the  millions — and  the  sit- 
uation Is  worsening. 

Those  conditions,  directly  documented  or 
corroborated  by  the  Board  Include: 

A  high  incidence  of  anemia  iunong  poor 
Infants  and  children— urban  and  rural-  - 
white  and  non-white.  Among  the  young, 
anemia  can  have  .serious  and  lasting  medical 
and  emotional  effects. 

Evidence  of  retarded  growth  (abnormally 
low  in  heights  and  weights)  altrlbuUible  to 
malnutrition  In  both  urban  and  rural  pov- 
erty areas. 

Conditions  of  severe  protein  deficiency, 
which  in  early  childhood,  may  cause  perma- 
ment  brain  damage. 

A  prevalence  of  nutritional  deficiencies  and 
anemia  among  pregnant  women  In  poverty. 
A  high  Incidence  of  para-sillc  diseases  as- 
sociated with  malnutrition  on  field  visits  to 
South  Carolina.  Florida.  Mississippi.  Alabama 
and  Indian  reservations. 

Order  of  magnitude  and  probable  pattern 

of  distribution 
Tlie  Board  recognizes  that  no  definitive 
estimate  can  now  be  made  regarding  the 
number  of  people  suffering  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States  Nonethe- 
less, the  Board  presents  evidence  which  sup- 
ports its  tentative  estimate: 

•It  Is  possible  to  assert,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  that  we  face  a  problem  which, 
conservatively  estimated,  alfects  10  million 
Americans  and  in  all  likelihood  a  substan- 
tially higher  number." 

Moreover,  It  Is  possible  to  identify  those 
areas  where  the  Incidence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  Is  likely  to  be  extremely  high. 
Where  Income  Is  low,  where  postneonatal 
(one  month  to  one  year)  mortality  rates  .-vre 
high,  and  where  participation  in  welfare  and 
food  assistance  programs  Is  low  or  nonexist- 
ent, the  Board  suggests  that  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition are  prevalent.  On  this  basis,  the 
Board  has  identified  256  hunger  counties  re- 
quiring Immediate  and  emergency  attention. 

CHAPTER  in.  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  DOCUMENTING 
HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRmON  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  was  startled  by  the 
absence  of  knowledge,  research,  experimenta- 
tion, affirmative  action— and  even  concern 
about  the  existence  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition In  the  Untied  States.  In  seeking  \a 
learn  why  so  little  information  was  available, 
the  Board  turned  to  those  sectors  of  society 
which  seemed  to  possess  the  responsibility 
for  documenting  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
American  people:  the  health  professions, 
public  health  authorities,  private  charitable 
organizations,  and  the  private  food  sector. 
Tlie  Board  concludes  that  each  of  these  sec- 
tors have  failed  to  fulfill  its  responsibility, 
has  allowed  hunger  to  go.  not  merely  un- 
checked, but  also  unidentified.  As  a  result, 
the  Board  recognizes  that — 

"If  this  report  Is  marred  by  any  single 
element,  it  Is  the  anomaly  of  :tssertlng  that 
a  phenomenon  exists,  and  that  it  is  wide- 
spread, without  being  able  to  ;iscerlain  Ms 
exact  magnitude  or  severity  because  no  one 
ever  believed  It  existed." 

The  licalth  professions 
Tht  board  presents  evidence  that — 
The  extent  of  recorded  medical  knowledge 
about  dietary  intake  and  malnutntiun 
among  the  poor  in  the  United  States  con- 
sists of  about  30  studies,  which— with  a 
few  exceptions— have  been  limited  in  scope 
and  limited  in  methodology  to  the  most 
easily  determined  manifestations  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

Medical  schools  do  not  train  students  to 
recognize  malnutrition. 

Most  hospitals,  do  not  keep  systematic 
records  or  perform  tests  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  malnutrition. 

The  lack  of  data  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
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Inability  to  move  quickly  toward  solutions, 
and  some  professionals  have  turned  lack  of 
data  into  confirmation  that  malnutrition 
does  not  constitute  a  serious  or  pervasive 
problem. 

Pubhc  officials 
Among  public  ofBclals.  where  the  respon- 
sibility Is  clearcut.  the  Board  found  a  shock- 
ing lack  of  information  or  action: 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  extent  of  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States,  although  It  concedes  that  a 
serious  problem  exists. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  to  learn  how  miich 
money  Is  spent  on  food,  and  which  foods 
are  most  popular  among  Americans  at  large. 
At  the  same  time.  Its  knowledge  of  nutrient 
deficiencies  of  the  poor  Is  scant,  superficial, 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Other  federal  agencies  have  not  added, 
significantly,  to  the  collective  knowledge  of 
the  federal  government  about  hunger  and 
raaJnutrltion. 

Dieticians    and    nutrition    experts,    public 
and  private,  on  the  state  as  well  as  the  fed- 
eral level,  have  not  become  fanxlliar  with  the 
dietary  and  nutritional  needs  of  the  poor. 
Pntxite  charitable  organizations 
In  a  sur-.-ey  of  over  100  charitable  organl- 
z,iiions  across  the  nation,  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry learned  that  in  contrast  to  the  exten- 
."ive  overseas  feeding  programs  of  organiza- 
,    tions  such  as  CARE,  the  Immediate  and  se- 
vere   problems    of    hunger    in    the    United 
States   have   been   addressed   by   the  private 
sector  In  only  a  limited  fashion. 
The  private  food  sector 
The  Board  of  Inquiry  asked  75  food  man- 
uiactunng  companies,    lai    what  stet>s  were 
being    taken    to    decermine    the    number   of 
people    now    being    excluded    from    the    do- 
mesUc  food   market   because  of  low  Income 
and   (bi   what  remedial  efforts  they  were  en- 
g.i=;ed  in.  Of  35  companies  responding,  the 
Buard  learned  that  there  has  been  little  ac- 
tivity In  the  private  sector  In  determining 
the  food  needs  of  the  poor. 

This  Inactivity  on  the  domestic  front  con- 
■^  trasts  markedly  with  the  situation  abroad. 
A  major  contr.bution  of  the  private  sector 
m  helping  needy  populations  in  poor  and 
developing  countries  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  fortified  foods,  which  by 
themselves,  provide  manv  of  the  nutrients 
for  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

When  certain  barriers  to  acceptance  of 
these  foxls  are  recognized,  when  taste,  ap- 
pearance, ease  of  preparation,  adequate  de- 
livery s>-stems  are  considered,  and  finally 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  nutritional 
advantages  of  a  food  rather  than  its  special 
utility  to  the  poor,  the  hkeUhood  of  accept- 
ance Is  significantly  increased.  With  these 
qualifications,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  makes 
recognition  of  the  valuable  role  that  forti- 
fied foods  can  play  in  alleviating  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 

CltAiTER     :v.     AK.«,YS1S     OP    FEDER.\I.    FOOD     AND 
WELFARE    PBOCRAMS 

The  Board  has  examined  in  depth  the 
three  chief  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  malnutrition:  T!ie  Commodity 
Distribution  Program:  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram: the  Welfare  Program.  And  it  has  taken 
a  brief  l<x)k  at  consumer  education  efforts 
and  the  school  lunch  program  an  consumer 
education  programs  as  ancillary  programs  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  these  pro- 
grams do  not  do  the  Job. 

»  These  programs  clearly  have  failed— but 
responsibility  for  this  failure  cannot  be  laid 
merely  to  lack  of  money  or  sta.^.  Much  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  these 
programs  rests  with  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion adopted,  the  discreUonary  decisions 
niude.  and  the  failure  to  use  the  full  statu- 
tory power  available  to  fulfill  tlie  purpose  of 
these  programs. 
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Commodity  distribution  program 
Under  this  program,  the  Department  dis- 
tributes surplus  commodities  to  needy  fam- 
ilies. These  foods  are  called  basic  commodities 
and  are  provided  in  the  form  of  cornmeal. 
corn  grits,  flour,  non-fat  dry  milk,  peanut 
butter,  rice  and  rolled  wheat.  The.se  are  the 
foods  that  the  commodity  recipient  can  count 
on  receiving  each  month— albeit  with  some 
variations  in  amount  and  variety. 

The  government,  however,  has  available 
special  additional  money  to  buy  and  dis- 
tribute free  any  other  kind  of  food — orange 
Juice,  turkeys,  beef,  vegetables.  It  has  the 
power  to  distribute  uch  foods  Co  the  hungry. 
This  "Section  32'"  money  (Section  32.  P.L. 
320,  74th  Congress)  designed  to  keep  the 
farmer's  prices  high  and  to  pronde  fixxl  for 
those  in  need,  is  not  part  of  the  r>resldent's 
budget  The  Congress  does  not  have  to  ap- 
propriate it.  It  comes  directly  and  automati- 
cally to  the  Secretarv.  Last  vear,  it  added  up 
to  *700  million.  Of  that  $700  million,  some 
$500  million  was  either  returned  to  the 
Treasury  or  carried  forward  into  the  1968 
fiscal  year.  Less  than  $150  million  was  used 
in  connection  with  commodity  or  food  dis- 
tribution programs. 

Tlie  Board  of  Inquiry  found  that  300  of  the 
poorest  counties  in  the  United  States  have 
no  food  assistance  of  any  kind  Local  officials 
In  many  of  these  poor  counties  have  refu.-sed 
to  apply  for  federal  food  assistance,  because 
of  unwillingness  to  extend  help  to  Negroes, 
who  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  poor  in  counties  without  food  as- 
slstnnce. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
power  to  start  food  assistance  programs 
where  need  is  evident.  Yet,  until  April  1968. 
the  Department  consistently  declined  to 
exercise  Its  power  to  Institute  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  where  local  officials  had 
refused  to  apply. 

In  counties  where  commodities  are  dis- 
tributed, they  seldom  reach  even  a  major- 
ity of  the  poor  population.  Some  people  are 
declared  ineligible  because  their  Income  is 
too  high,  although  substantially  below  the 
poverty  line.  Some  people  are  discouraged 
from  participating  because  the  distribution 
depots  where  they  must  go  to  obtain  com- 
modities are  too  far  away,  and  the  commodi- 
ties received  are  difficult  to  transport. 

The  commodity  distribution  program  does 
not  supply  enough  food  for  the  month.  Pood 
runs  out.  people  go  days  without  food  More- 
over, the  variety  of  foods  distributed  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  minimum  nutritional  re- 
quirements, despite  the  recognized  fact  that 
most  of  the  three  million  participants  must 
look  to  the  commodity  distribution  program 
for  their  total  food  supply. 

As  the  Board  points  out.  the  USDA  does 
not  meet  its  own  standards  for  minimum 
nutrition: 

"Each  month  the  USDA  distributes  to  a 
family  of  four  commodities  with  a  total  re- 
t.ail  value  of  slightly  over  $20.  The  USDA  has 
determined,  however,  that  a  family  of  four 
should  spend  over  S90  per  month — on  a  va- 
riety of  foods — in  order  to  obtain  a  nutritious 
diet. 

•Each  month  the  USDA  distributes  less 
than  100  pounds  of  food  to  a  family  of  four, 
a  total  of  23.38  pounds  of  food  per  person. 
The  USDA  recommends  however,  that  to 
obtain  an  adequate  diet,  a  family  of  four 
should  have  308  pounds  of  a  variety  of  nutri- 
tious foods.  This  figure  excludes  milk  and 
eggs. 

'•The  USDA  recommends  50  pounds  of 
meat,  poultry  or  fish  per  month  for  a  family 
of  four.  It  distributes  less  than  eight  pounds 
to  a  family  of  four  on  commodities. 

"The  USDA  suggests  176  pounds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  famUy  on  commodities 
receives  less  than  five  pounds  a  month." 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  concludes  that  the 
commodity  distribution  piogram  is  a  failure. 
While  they  do  not  feel  that  ctianges  will  make 
the  program  successful  in  the  long  run.  they 


make  proposals  lor  administrative  reform 
which,  within  the  framework  of  existing  leg- 
islative authority,  would  benefit  the  hungry 
and  malnotirished  substantially.  (See  page 
56) . 

Food  stamp  program 
The  food  stump  progr.-un.  In  theory,  was  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  commodity 
program.  It  was  to  let  the  poor  choose  their 
own  foods.  The  bonus  coupons  they  bought 
with  their  normal  food  dollars  would  multi- 
ply their  food  purchasing  power  at  local 
stores.  Eligible  families  would  buy  the  food 
stamps  at  rates  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  law  requires  that  such  prices  be 
set  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  "normal  ex- 
penditure" for  food.  The  Secretary  decided  to 
set  stamp  prices  by  determining  average  ex- 
penditures for  families  of  different  slzo  nnd 
income. 

Averaging  the  food  expenditures  of  the 
poverty  population  proved  administratively 
expedient  to  the  USDA.  but  became  a  night- 
mare for  the  hungrj-.  Families  who  had  lit- 
erally no  Income  were  averagecl  In  with  low- 
est Income  families  nnd  expected  to  pay  rates 
based  on  averages  with  money  that  did  not 
exist.  In  areas  where  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  was  being  scrapped  in  favor  of 
food  stamps,  the  no-Income  family  found  it- 
self whlpsawed  between  a  prograrn  that  had 
distributed  food  free  and  a  new  program  that 
assumed  that  the  family  had  paid  for  its 
food.  When  the  switchover  occurred,  partici- 
pation dropped  r.ndically.  For  once,  America 
became  aware  of  its  hungry. 

This  awnreness  led  to  piecemeal  efforts  at 
improvement.  These  efforts  in  turn  uncov- 
ered other  inadequacies  In  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  lowering  of  the  minimum  food  stamp 
charges  pointed  up  the  inequity  of  the  prices 
at  "higher"  income  levels.  Every  time  the  in- 
come of  a  f.amlly  of  four  rises  by  10  dollars. 
six  of  those  dollars  must  go  toward  food 
stamps.  The  schedule  of  charges  set  up  by 
the  USDA  suffers  from  certain  Internal  in- 
consistencies and  operates  to  discourage 
participation. 

Consider  the  following; 

Ax.fumption:  That  all  families  with  a  given 
ntimber  of  members  and  a  given  income  nor- 
mally spend  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
food.  This  is  the  assumption  underlj-lng  the 
use  of  surveys  to  determine  what  are  'nor- 
mal expenditures." 

Fact:  The  USDA  concedes  that  a  primary 
problem  in  poor  families  Is  that  there  is  no 
plan  for  spending  money,  hence,  there  is  no 
••normal"  amount  of  money  spent  each 
month  on  food.  Bills,  fixed  expenses,  and 
poor  consumer  practices  devour  income  the 
dny  it  dribbles  in.  so  that  there  can  be  no 
amount  specifically  allocated  for  food  er- 
pendltures.  No  steady  dollar-and-cents  pat- 
tern to  the  expenditures  of  poor  people  has 
j-et  been  estribllshed. 

Assiimpticn:  A  family  in  poverty  normally 
pays  a  constant  amount  of  monev  for  food 
from  month  to  m.oiith.  This  justifies  the  re- 
quirement that  participants  spend  a  fixed 
sum  on  stamps  each  month  or  \:>e  ineligible 
for  further  assistance. 

Fact:  Pood  expenditures  may  double — or 
be  cut  in  half — from  month  to  month  de- 
pending upon  emergencies,  pressing  bills— 
and  on  income  -A-hich  may  vary  from  month 
to  month  or  season  to  season. 

Assumption:  That  as  a  family's  income 
Increases,  the  percent  of  income  spent  on 
food  increases.  Food  .=  tamp  prices  .ire  set  ?o 
that,  at  the  lowest  levels  a  sharp  rise  in 
stamp  prices  accompanies  a  modest  rise  in 
income.  This  assumption  appeurs  to  be  cou- 
pled with  the  further  assumption  that  the 
lowest  income  families  spend  for  food  first 
and  pay  their  bills  last. 

Fart:  .\t  low  levels  of  familv  income,  food 
expenditures  give  way  to  fixed  expenses.  Items 
like  rent.  utiUties.  and  overdue  bills  come 
first.  What  is  left  is  what  is  spent  for  food. 
And  thi£  pattern  does  not  change  as  income 
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mcreeises    (until  one  is  substantially  above 
the  poverty  line) . 

The  requirement  that  the  poor  lay  out  the 
cash  for  stamps  all  in  one  lump  sum — and 
that  they  purchase  the  minimum  amount  or 
none  at  all — has  worked  considerable  hard- 
ship. And  once  a  person  chooses  to  partici- 
pate, he  must  continue  to  do  so  at  the  same 
level  every  month  or  he  will  be  disqualified 
and  required  to  apply  all  o\er  again  lor 
eligibility. 

A  further  inadequacy  of  the  program  Is  Its 
unwillingness  to  provide  even  its  partici- 
pants with  an  adequate  diet.  By  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  own  standards,  the 
money  value  of  stamps  falls  consistently  and 
deliberately  below  the  amount  necessary  to 
secure  a  minimally  adequate  diet.  Nutritional 
studies  Indicate  that  those  participating  in 
food  stamps  in  fact  are  only  slightly  better 
off  nutritionally  than  non-participants. 

The  county  option  system  which  has 
thwarted  use  of  the  commodity  distribution 
program  in  many  counties  has  ijeen  at  least 
as  great  an  obstacle  to  instituting  the  food 
stamp  plan.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
denies  that  he  has  the  power  to  distribute 
food  stamps  in  counties  which  refuse  to 
apply.  Yet  section  14(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  expressly  gives  him  that  power. 

After  presenting  this  and  other  evidence, 
the  Board  of  Inqviiry  concludes  that  the  food 
stamp  program  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise, and  proposes  a  number  of  steps  for  ad- 
ministrative reform.  (See  pages  66-67.) 
School    lunch    program 

Despite  its  potential  for  directly  alleviat- 
ing hunger  and  malnutrition  among  the 
children  of  the  ixx)r.  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  to  date  proved  unsuccessful.  At 
most,  one-third  of  poverty  stricken  children 
attending  public  .'ichools  participate.  Al- 
though Congress  expressly  provided  in  the 
National  .School  Lunch  Act  that  pcxir  chil- 
dren shall  be  .-served  without  cost  or  at  a 
reduced  cost,  a  majority  of  poor  children  are 
forced  to  pay  the  full  price  for  school  lunch 
or  go  without.  The  .school  lunch  program  in 
fact,  operates  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  middle 
class. 

Ccmsumer  education  programs 

E<hic^ition  in  the  ;idvantages  of  budget. 
planning,  bargain  shopping  and  food  selec- 
tion has  been  held  o\it  its  a  solution  of  the 
malnutrition   problem. 

If  education  is  the  answer,  the  Board  finds 
that  little  of  It  exists.  In  addition,  limited 
evidence  wovild  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
poor  use  their  food  dollar  well  and  that  they 
need  greater  purchasing  power,  more  than 
education  on  how  to  use  that  purchasing 
power. 

Much  of  the  need  for  education,  budget- 
ing knowledge,  sophistication  and  skills 
stems  from  policies  and  procedures  which 
make  programs  complex  and  directly  de- 
crease their  utility  to  the  poor.  The  call  for 
education  sometimes  masks  a  riiiftlng  of  re- 
spKjnsibility  for  the  defects  of  a  program 
from  the  administrators,  who  have  made  the 
program  complex,  to  the  poor,  who  cannot 
cope  wtih  that  complexity  and  red  tape. 

The  role  of  public  assistance  programs  in 
feeding  the  poor 

The  ability  to  eat  adequately  in  the  final 
analysis  depends  upon  money.  The  poor  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  food  they 
need,  despite  the  myth  of  massive  federal 
handouts.  Three  out  of  every  four  Americans 
who  live  below  the  poverty  level  receive  no 
help  from  federal  public  assistance  programs 
whatsoever. 

Some  of  those  who  do  not  receive  federal 
assistance  receive  "eeneral  assistance"  from 
the  state  and  local  government.  But  "gen- 
eral assistance"  is  miniscule  in  scale — 
amounting  to  less  than  six  percent  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  under  public  assistance 
programs. 

Most  states  administering  federal  welfare 
monies  do  not  pay  the  minimal  amount 
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necessary  for  subsistence  as  estimated  either 
by  their  own  standards  or  by  the  federal 
government's  standards.  Actual  pa5'ment8 
consistently  fall  below  the  level  to  which 
families  are  entitled  by  law. 

Consequently,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  finds 
those  who  do  participate  in  federal  pubhc 
assistance  programs  do  not  get  enough  money 
to  secure  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  In 
fact,  welfare  recipients  who  receive  the 
highest  level  of  payment  In  the  nation  have 
been  fotmd  to  suffer  from  Inadequate  diet. 

Thus  to  live  on  welfare  is  to  be  virtually 
certain  of  Inadequate  nutrition.  But  three- 
fourths  of  the  poor  do  not  even  get  welfare. 
There  are  four  distinct  causes  for  this  lack 
of  participation. 

1.  The  categories  of  federal  assistance  are 
a  limitation  on  eligibility. 

2.  The  state  exercises  its  power  to  restrict 
participation  in  federal  public  assistance 
programs.  Tlie  states  can  simply  decline  .to 
participate  In  federal  programs,  or  they  can 
restrict  the  number  of  participants  by  impos- 
ing additional   eligibility   requirements, 

3.  The  mode  of  administration  on  the 
state  and   local   level   restricts  participation. 

4.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  consistently  declines  to  re-ex- 
amine state  plans  lor  conformity  to  federal 
law.  court  decisions  and  affirmative  constitu- 
tional  requirements. 

CHAPTEK    v.    ACBICULTURAL    POLICY 

Responsibility  for  the  design,  enactment 
and  administration  of  food  assistance  pro- 
grams— ix)th  domestic  and  international — 
has  traditionally  been  vested  In  those  groups 
and  individuals  in  government  concerned 
with  protection  of  the  producers  of  food.  Such 
a  policy  converts  programs  to  feed  the  poor 
into  disposal  .systems  to  relieve  market  gluts 
and  protect  profits. 

Tlie  central  focus  of  agricultural  policy  has 
shifted  over  the  years  from  the  small  pro- 
ducer, the  family  fanner,  to  the  large  pro- 
ducer, the  commercial  and  corporate  farmer. 

In  1967  {done,  for  example,  nine  large  land- 
owners received  a  total  of  over  $14  million 
from  one  or  a  combination  of  farm  programs 
designed,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
puts  it,  "to  encourage,  promote  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm". 

Judged  by  the  allocation  of  payments  to 
farmers  in  1967.  this  ptirpose  has  not  been 
achieved.  Some  42.7  percent  of  farmers — the 
classically  small  family  farmers — with  gross 
income  of  less  than  S2,500  received  4.5  percent 
of  total  farm  payments  from  the  government 
while  the  top  10  percent  of  farmers — the 
large,  diversified,  and  In  many  cases  corporate 
landowners — each  with  more  than  $20,000 
gross  income  received  54.5  percent  of  total 
farm  pa>'ments. 

The  large  scale  producer,  as  a  result,  is  well 
protected. 

At  the  same  time  the  Interests  that  domi- 
nate agricultural  policy  loave  not  supported 
efforts  to  feed  the  hungry.  The  Board  of  In- 
quiry concludes: 

1.  The  composition  of  the  agricultural 
committees  of  Congress — which  pass  upon 
major  food  assistance  legislation— dictates 
that  inevitably  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  will  be  subordinated  to  the  Interests 
of  large  agricultural  jiroducen?. 

2.  The  relationship  between  these  agricul- 
tural committees  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture— which  administers  all  major  food 
assistance  legislation — dictates  that  Inevita- 
bly the  Department's  priorities  v,ill  place  the 
Interests  of  agricultural  producers  first,  the 
needs  of  the  fxxir  and  hungrv-  ^.econd, 

CHAPTEB    VI.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlio  Board  of  Inquiry  has  made  recommen- 
dations which  call  for  both  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  allertate  the  present  emergency  con- 
ditions and  for  long  range  programs  to  eradi- 
cate hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  United 
States. 


Immediate  relief 

We  call  upon  the  President 

Declare  that  a  national  emergency  exists: 

Institute  emergency  food  programs  with- 
in these  256  hunger  counties,  at  migrant 
farm  camps,  and,  after  consultation  with 
tribal  councils,  on  selected  Indian  reserva- 
tions: all  this  to  be  done  as  the  first  earnest 
effort  of  a  national  resolve  to  dispel  hunger; 

Use  all  available  statutor>'  authority  and 
funds  including  that  under  Section  32.  PL. 
320  74th  Congress  customs  receipts;  under 
emergency  food  and  medical  appropriations 
(receipts)  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  under  the  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments  providing  for  federal  participa- 
tion to  needy  families  with  children  in  order 
to  assure  completely  adequate  food  programs 
in  these  counties; 

Ask  Congress  for  Immediate  enactment  of 
such  other  powers  and  appropriations  as  he 
needs; 

Use  also  in  these  places  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  under  the  federal  food  pro- 
grams, to  the  extent  that  doing  so  will  not 
take  funds  away  from  other  areas: 

Report  to  the  people  by  September  1968 
the  numbers  of  needy  people  reached  in  these 
counties,  the  numbers  yet  unreached  (if 
there  be  any)  and  the  nutritional  adequacy 
of  the  diets  provided  for  all  these  programs; 

Report,  at  the  same  time,  plans  lor  longer 
range  programs. 

Long-range  recommendations 

The  basic  federal  food  program  should  be 
the  free  Food   Stamp  Program. 

Eligibility  for  food  stiunps  should  be  keyed 
to  income,  dependents,  and  medical  expenses. 
The  formula  should  bear  some  negative  re- 
lationship to  the  same  factors  as  the  federal 
income  tax. 

At  levels  set  by  law,  persons  should  l.)ecoine 
eligible  for  varying  quantities  of  stamps  with- 
out further  investigation. 

An  eligible  per.son  should  receive  more  or 
fewer  stamps  depending  on  need.  Since  the 
criterion  is  need,  there  would  be  no  reason 
that  the  recipient  pay  iuiythlng  for  the 
stamps  to  which  he  or  she  Is  entitled. 

We  believe  that  school  lunches  should  be 
available  to  every  child  enrolled  In  public, 
private,  or  parochial  schools  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  12th  grade,  as  well  as  in  klnder- 
g;u-ten.  Headstart  or  other  pre-school  centers, 
nursery  schools,  and  day  care  centers.  The 
lunches  would  ^^ve  to  conform  to  federal 
nutritional  sUindards. 

If  it  be  required  that  families  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  lunches  do  so,  then  we  sug- 
gest consideration  of  a  system  of  non-trans- 
ferable lunch  stamps  whicli  would  be  the 
only  currency  acceptable  for  federally  sup- 
plied lunches,  which  would  go  to  food  stamp 
recipients  along  with  their  other  stamps  and 
which  could  be  purchased  by  other  parents 
at  the  issuing  office. 

School  lunches  could  appropriately  be  used 
for  prudent  experiments  with  the  palatabll- 
ity  and  nutritional  effectiveness  of  so-called 
fortified  foods. 

Either  the  Department  of  Health.  Educi- 
tion.  and  Welfare  or  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  should  be  directed  .ind  funded 
to  employ  and  train  ,a  large  number  of  food 
stamp  recipients  (perhaps  at  a  ratio  of  one 
trainee  to  every  50  recipients)  as  nutrition 
and  health  care  extension  workers  among  the 
poor. 

Until  such  time  as  the  President  is  able  to 
report  to  the  country  that  no  households  (or 
only  an  insignificant  number)  have  diets 
that  fall  below  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's criterion  of  "good"  and  that  federal 
assistance  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  keeping 
them  at  that  level,  custom  receipts  under 
Section  32  should  be  made  av.Tllable  as  re- 
quired to  EupplemenL  other  appropriations 
for  the  food  needs  of  the  poor. 

Medical,  graduate,  and  nursing  schools 
should  give  much  more  attention  to  the 
diagnosis    and    treatment    of    malnutrition, 
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and   to  an  understanding  of  Its  causes  and 
effects. 

Finally,  we  do  hope  and  urge  that  private 
organizations  concerned  with  human  welfare 
will  address  themselves  to  this  most  elemen- 
tal of  all  of  humanity's  problems  and  that 
each  will  find  within  Its  purposes  and  re- 
sources Its  own  distinctive  contribution:  and 
that  all  these  organizations  will,  as  part  of 
their  contribution,  continuously  monitor  and 
evaluate  governmental  programs.  To  this 
end.  and  as  a  first  step,  we  shall  ourselves 
distribute  our  principal  findings  and  our 
recommendations  to  groups  representative  of 
the  nation's  poor. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  on  Feb- 
ruaiT  "'.  1968.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  proclamations 
designating  the  Sunday  of  each  year 
which  occui-s  immediately  preceding 
February  22  as  Freedom  Simday  and 
the  calendar  wee^  of  each  year  during 
which  Februai-y  22  occurs  as  Freedom 
Week- 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  joint 
resolution,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  joint  resolution.  I  therefore  ask 
that  when  this  joint  resolution  is  re- 
printed that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill:  Senator 
Strom  Thtrmond.  Senator  Frank  Moss, 
Senator  Hiram  Fong.  Senator  Alan 
Bible.  Senator  Jack  Miller.  Senator 
Warren  MAGNrsoN,  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  Senator  John  Tower,  Senator  Carl 
T  Curtis.  Senator  S.am  Ervin.  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  Senator  Quentin  Bur- 
dick,  Senator  Roman  Hru.ska,  Senator 
Gale  McGee.  Senator  Joseph  T^'dings, 
Senator  Fh.^nk  Lausche.  and  Senator 
Edward  V   Long  of  Missouri. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  i.-,  .^o  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secietar.-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  16.  1968,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  >  S.  3033  >  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP   1968— AMENDMENT 

A.MENDMENT     NO.     795 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mx. 
President,  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans are  taking  their  first  steps  in  higher 
education.  Many  of  them  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  some  8  million  veterans 
who  received  similar  educations  under 
the  World  War  II  GI  bill.  This  law  made 
possible  the  single  largest  program  of 
mass  adult  education  ever  undertaken  at 
such  bargain  rates.  The  S14.5  billion  in- 
ve.stment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  already  'oeen  recouped  and 
It  is  generally  estimated  that  during  the 
life  of  those  veterans  who  benefited  from 
this  law.  the  return  will  be  better  than 
3  to  1  with  an  estimated  return  of  some 
45  billion  income  tax  dollars  alone.  This 
has  certainly  been  one  of  the  soundest 
economic    mvestments   we    have    made. 


One,  I  dare  say.  that  can  be  demonstra- 
ted to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  skep- 
tical critics. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  we  live  in  no 
longer  views  a  high  school  education  as 
terminal.  It  demands  continuing  educa- 
tion. It  pressures  our  Nation's  youth  to 
seek  at  least  2  years  of  college  in  order 
to  survive.  It  is  time  we  quit  congratu- 
lating ourselves  on  the  successes  of  the 
GI  bill.  It  is  time  to  apply  the  lessons  we 
say  we  have  learned  from  that  experi- 
ence to  some  6  million  students  many 
of  whom  are  presently  struggling  to  fi- 
nance their  continuing  education.  It  is 
time  to  give  this  same  opportunity  to  the 
millions  of  others  who  are  less  fortunate 
and  cannot  absorb  the  costs  of  higher 
education.  Next  year  alone,  more  than 
2.5  million  youngsters  will  finish  high 
sftiool.  and  only  about  50  percent  of 
them  will  go  on  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  the  rhet- 
oric about  removing  the  economic  bar- 
riers that  preclude  some  60  percent  of 
our  college  age  youth  from  going  to 
college,  I  have  lost  Interest  in  the  aca- 
demic debate  of  the  value  of  continuing 
education  to  the  individual  and  to  soci- 
ety. Education  is  not  a  private  privilege, 
it  is  a  public  responsibility.  Today  I  pro- 
pose we  quit  talking  about  the  desira- 
bility of  providing  at  least  2  years  of 
tuition-free  education  on  the  post  high 
school  level  and  do  something  about  it, 

I  submit  at  this  time,  for  appropriate 
referral,  an  amendment  to  S.  3098,  the 
proposed  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  which  would  create  a  new 
title,  title  XIII  to  provide  tuition  grants 
for  students  of  limited  income  families. 

My  amendment  would  grant  to  each 
student  in  substantially  full-time  at- 
tendance for  the  first  two  years  in  an 
accredited  junior  college  or  college,  or 
accredited  trade,  vocational  or  technical 
school  a  maximum  grant  of  S500  per 
academic  year  for  tuition  and  other  aca- 
demic fees  if  the  gross  income  of  the 
student  and  family  during  the  preceding 
tax  year  is  not  more  than  S8,000,  The  in- 
come factor  will  be  adjusted  upward  to 
accommodate  an  increase  in  dependents. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  far  from  ade- 
quate. But  it  is  a  beginning.  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  education,  and  feel  that  the 
principle  of  free  continuing  education  Is 
a  must  for  our  society.  Over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  when  the  battle  for  free  pub- 
lic schools  was  being  fought.  Horace 
Greeley,  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  stated  the  argument  on 
which  I  base  my  proposal  today: 

The  education  of  children  is  a  duty  of 
parents  when  they  are  able,  but  it  is  a  duty 
of  the  community  whether  all  the  parents 
are  able  or  not.  Not  for  his  own  sake  merely, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  should  every 
child  be  educated.  A  single  Ignorant  person 
is  a  source  of  evil  and  i>eril  to  the  commu- 
nity. That  person,  properly  educated,  might 
have  Invented  something,  evolved  an  idea 
for  want  of  which  the  development  of  the 
race  may  be  arrested  for  a  whole  half  of  a 
century. 

We  are  meeting  the  challenge  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level.  We 
have  matured'  as  a  people  because  of 
these  efforts.  I  have  therefore  included 
a  provision  in  my  amendment  which 
would  authorize  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough study  of  existing  proposals  and 
programs  all  aimed  at  assisting  college 


students  to  absorb  all  or  part  of  their 
tuition,  and  other  college  expenses.  When 
the  conclusions  of  this  study  are  avail- 
able, we  will  then  be  able  to  build  on  the 
concept  I  have  .just  outlined, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  i  No.  795  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

.\MENDMENT    No.    795 

On  page  — ,  line  — ,  insert  the  following: 
At  the  end  of  page  118,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

■TITLE  XIII— TUITION  GRANTS  FOR  STU- 
DENTS OF  LIMITED  INCOME  FAMILIES 
"Sec.  1301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary),  upon  applica- 
tion, shall  grant  to  each  student  in  substan- 
tially full  lime  attendance  for  the  first  two 
years  in  an  accredited  junior  college  or  col- 
lege, or  accredited  trade,  vocational,  or  tech- 
nical school,  the  full  amount  of  tuition  and 
other  academic  fees  or  $500  per  academic 
year,  whichever  is  less,  if  the  gross  income 
of  the  family  of  the  student,  or  the  student 
if  lie  or  she  is  self-supporting,  during  the 
preceding  tax  year  is  not  more  than  $8,000, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
basic  $8,000  income  limitation  to  correspond 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  depend- 
ents In  a  family.  When  a  student  Is  receiving 
a  tuition  grant  from  other  government  or 
private  sources  which  is  less  than  $500  per 
academic  year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  tuition  grant  In  the  amount  of  the 
difference,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  combined 
grants  exceed  $500  per  academic  year. 

"Sec.  1302.  The  Secretary  may  refuse  grants 
for  .ittendance  at  any  institution  which 
raises  its  tuition  or  fees  in  order  to  benefit 
from  this  title. 

"Sec.  1303.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  shall,  within 
;;  calendar  year  of  the  enactment  of  t-his 
provision,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan,  or 
alternative  plans,  for  providing  a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  educational  opportunity  at 
the  post-secondary  level.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  to  contract  for  a  study  to 
develop  such  a  plan  or  plans.  Such  plans 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

"(1)  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  educa- 
tional oportunity  at  the  post-secondary  level 
made  available  through  outright  grants  to 
students  or  to  institutions  on  behalf  of  every 
enrolled  student; 

"(2)  various  systems  of  loans  to  students 
or  to  institutions  on  behalf  of  enrolled 
students: 

"(3)  the  use  of  the  income  tax  such  as 
through  credits  or  deductions,  and  work- 
study  or  cooperative  education  systems: 

"{4 1  existing  programs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financial  assist;uice.  including  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Benefit  Act  of  1966.  and 
programs  formerly  in  effect,  including  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and 
the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1952. 

"ibi  The  study  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  such  factors  as: 

"(1)  the  actual  or  projected  cost  effective- 
ness of  clternative  plans: 

"(2)  the  immediate  and  the  long-run  eco- 
nomic impact  of  alternative  plans: 

"!3i  financial  and  social  implications  to 
individual  students  participating  under 
alternative  plans: 

"(4)  institutional  implications  for  post- 
secondary  education  or  training  facilities  un- 
der alternative  plans: 

"(5)   the  relative  contributions  of  Federal, 
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state,  and  local  governments.  Industry,  stu- 
dents, and  other  sources,  to  the  financing  of 
higher  education  In  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  1304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  the  sum  of  $750,000,000:  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  In  the  event  that  these  sums  are 
not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  will  give  preference 
to  those  students  defined  In  Sec.  1301  with 
the  lowest  income  " 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.   796 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propo-sed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  No.  715,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen,  to  the  bill 
(S.  917  I  to  a.ssist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime, 
to  increa.se  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    797 

Mr  LONG  of  Mis5.ouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  submit  anotlicr  amendment  to 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  S. 
917,  the  Omnibus  Crmie  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1967,  which  deals  in  .<=o 
many  ways  with  the  rights  of  all  Anict  - 
lean  citizens. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  title 
■VT  to  the  bill,  jn-oviding  a  right  to  coun- 
sel for  selectees  appearing  before  local 
Selective  Sci-vice  Boards.  I  will  discuss 
the  need  for  this  amendment  at  the  time 
it  is  brought  up  nnd  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  not  only  be 
printed  up  but  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  1-Iecokd. 

I  also  ask  at  this  time  that  the  Record 
include  a  statement  which  I  made  at  a 
hearing  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  he  on  the  table:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  state- 
ment will  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  797')  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amendment  No,  797 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  VIII 
as  follows:  "That  section  555(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence :  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  MUitary  Training 
and  Service  Act.  each  individual  shall  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  appear  in  person, 
present  testimony  or  other  evidence,  and  be 
represented  by  counsel  in  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  local  Selective  Service  board  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  him." 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missoml,  is  as  follows: 
OprNiNG  Statement  by  Senator  Edward  V', 
Long  Before  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedi.  ee  on  (S, 
3303)  A  Bill  To  Extend  the  Right  of 
Counsel  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem 

This  morning,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
begins  hearings  on  S.  3303,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  right  of  counsel  to  young  men  appear- 
ing before  their  local  draft  board,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  number  of  other 
Senators  have  joined  with  nie  In  co-sponsor- 


ing this  lecrtslntlon,  namely:  Senators  Ernest 
Gruenine  i  Alaska):  Philip  Hart  (Michigan): 
Daniel  Brewster  (MaryUind):  Edward  Brooke 
(Massachusetts):  Mark  Hatfield  (Orecon): 
Edward  Kennedy  ( M:issachusette » ;  Walter 
Mondale  (Minnesota):  Prank  Moss  (Utah); 
and  Ralph  Yarborouph  ( Texas  i . 

Before  hearing  from  our  witnesses,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Ronald  A.  May.  a  lawyer  fom  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  a  Government  Appeal 
Agent  for  Local  Board  No,  00,  Mr.  May  has 
const-nted  to  our  making  his  letter  part  of 
the  public  record: 

April  30,  1968. 

Re:  S   3303 

Dear  Senator  Long:   I  noted  today  in  tlie 
American  Bar  Assix;iation  Washington  Letter 
that   your  Subcommittee  Is  considering  the 
above  described   bill  to  ixtcnd   the  right  of 
counsel  to  registrants  appearing  before  tliclr 
local  Selective  Service  Boards.  I  am  Govern- 
ment Appeal  Agent  for  Local  Board   No.  GO 
in  Little  Rock.  Having  some  fanilliarity  with 
the  Selective  Service  Law  tmd  Its  administra- 
tion, I  would  like  to  recommend  very  strong- 
ly the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  It  does 
not  go  far  enough.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Selective  Service  Law  is  monstrously  weighted 
against  a  registrant  who  seeks  a  classifica- 
tion other  than  I -A,  His  case  Is  set  for  a 
hearing  before  the  Board  where  ht  is  not  en- 
titled to  counsel.  When  he  l.s  then  classified, 
the  law  hypocritically  Informs  him  tnat  he 
may  seek  the  counsel  of  a  Government  Ap- 
peal Agent.  Unfortunately,  at  that  time  there 
Is    damned    little    the    Government    Appeal 
Agent  can  do  for  the  registrant    Any  appeal 
he  takes  Is  on  the  basis  of  the  record  which 
was  made  before  the  local  Board.  He  is  not 
entitled   to  be  heard  by  the   Appeal   Board. 
If.    as    usually    hp.ppens,    the    Appeal    Board 
turns  him  down,  he  does  not  even  have  an 
appeal   of   right   to   the   President,    but   can 
only  appeal  in  certain  quite  liniit«d  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  a  Court  re- 
view, and  the  only  way  a  registrant  can  test 
the  legaUty  of  his  clnselflcation  Ls  to  take  a 
chance  on"  going  to  prison.  Certainly  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Government 
do  not  require  procedures  as  Ul-ooncetved 
as  these. 

The  very  notion  of  a  Government  Appeal 
Agent  Is  a  mocking  one.  The  Agents  are  un- 
trained and  unpaid.  I  am  not  seeking  com- 
pensation for  this  job  and  would.  In  fact, 
resign  If  comi>ensation  became  av-illable.  It 
seems  obvious,  however,  that  a  paid  attorney 
Is  going  to  do  a  better  job  than  an  unpaid 
one.  I  object  very  much  to  the  casual  way 
m  which  agents  are  appointed  and  the  al- 
most complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  inform  the  agents  about  this 
rather  technical  area  of  the  law.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  of  the  few  communications 
I  have  ever  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  was  the  insulting  sug- 
gestion that  agents  (who  are  supposed  to  be 
lawyers)   should  Inform  on  their  clients. 

It  has  been  suggested  frequently  that  Gov- 
ernment Appeal  Agents  cannot  be  trusted  be- 
cause they,  in  effect,  represent  the  Govern- 
ment. Personally.  I  resent  such  criticism,  and 
I  have  always  done  my  best  to  advise  and 
represent  the  registrants  who  have  con- 
sulted me.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  there 
is  some  ambiguity  in  the  regulations  which 
require  the  agents  "to  be  equally  dlUgent 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  registrant  in  all 
matters," 

I  feel  compelled  to  conclude  this  letter  by 
stating  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  my  criti- 
cism of  the  law  Is  not  directed  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  by  the  Local  Board 
with  which  I  am  associated.  That  Board  is 
composed  of  extremely  fine  indirtduKls  who 
have  done  a  splendid  job  at  considerable  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  They  have  never  hesitated  to 
reopen  c.ises  at  my  request  and  to  accommo- 
date me  on  heeulngs.  The  same  can  be  said 


for  all  the  employees  of  the  Selective  Service 
Svstem  with  whom  I  have  associated  It  is 
clear  to  me  however,  that  they  have  per- 
formed well  In  spite  of  the  IuWf  cross  In- 
ndequacv.  I  will  look  forward  with  preat  in- 
terest tti  the  outcome  of  your  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings. 

Re.>5pectfully  yours. 

Ronald  A  Mat 
I.  too,  look  with  great  Interest  to  these 
heartnes,  for  I  believe  v.e  are  dealing  with  a 
basic  constitutional  i.ssue  the  right  of 
counsel.  As  I  stated  when  this  bill  was  Intro- 
duced, "when  the  young  man  lias  been  called 
before  his  draft  board,  there  is  perhaps  no 
^•reater  time  when  lie  mluht  need  the  asslst- 
anre  of  counsel.  Yet.  at  that  very  moment, 
the  regulations  of  the  System  lifelf  sperltl- 
cally  prohibit  such  counsel." 

Since  the  creation  of  this  Subcommittee 
ill  1959,  we  have  been  concerned  with  basic 
problems  in  administrative  law.  One  of  these 
problems  is  the  right  of  counsel  guaranteed 
by  the  Administrative  PnK-edure  Art  Section 
555(bl  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(Administrative  lawyers  know  this  u-s  Sec- 
tlon6(a)  of  the  old  AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure 
Acti  guarantees  n  right  of  counsel  to  per- 
sons compelled  to  appear  before  an  agency  nf 
the  Federal  government.  Thie  liearing  this 
morning  will  determine  whether  this  right  of 
counsel  shoTiId  extend  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Systco»  Tlie  record  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  legislation  Is  not  in  support  of 
"doves"  or  "hawks":  the  legislation  will  not 
be  helping  the  peaceniks  or  the  draft  dodgers. 
If  there  is  a  need  for  this  leglilation.  it  will 
help  all  voung  men  when  they  want  to  ap- 
pear before  their  local  draft  board. 


AMENDMENT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  STUDY  OF  WORK- 
MFJ^'S  COMPENSATION— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      798 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  2864.  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broadly  based  Commi-ssion  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  evalua- 
tion of  our  workmen's  compen.sation 
laws,  I  a.sk  that  the  amendment  be  ap- 
propriatgl-y  referred  and  that  it",  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  ^^ill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  798)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  U— STUDY   AND  EVALUATING   OF 
STATE      WORKMEN'S      COMPENSATION 
LAWS 
"CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  (a).  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
workers,  and  their  families,  are  dependent  on 
workmen's  compensation  for  their  basic 
economic  security  in  the  event  they  suffer 
disabllltv  Injury  or  death  in  the  course  of 
their  em'plo\-ment:  and  that  the  full  protec- 
tion of  American  workers  from  job-related 
Injury  or  death  requires  an  adequate,  prompt 
and  equitable  system  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation as  well  as  an  effective  projrram  of 
occupational   health    and   safety   regulation. 

"(b)  In  recent  years  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  fairness  and  ade- 
quacy of  present  workmen's  compensation 
laws  m  the  light  of  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  changing  nature  of  the  labor  force. 
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Increases  In  medical  knowledge,  changes  In 
the  hazards  associated  with  various  types  of 
employment,  new  technology  cre&Uzig  new 
nsKs  to  health  and  safety,  and  increases  In 
the  general  level  of  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living 

( c  :  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  author- 
ize an  effective  study  and  objective  evalua- 
tion jf  State  worlcmen's  compensation  laws 
in  order  to  determine  if  such  laws  provide 
an  adequfite.  prompt,  and  equitable  system 
of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  arising 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec  202  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  State  Worlcmen's  Com- 
pensation  Laws   (hereinafter  referred   to  as 

the  Commission'). 

MEMBFRSHIP 

"Sec  203  lai  The  Commission  shall  be 
comp'-ised  of  15  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  members  of 
State  workmen's  compensation  boards,  repre- 
sentatives f'f  insurance  carriers,  business. 
labor  educa*'  rs  having  special  expertise  in 
the  field  of  workmen's  compensation,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  'Welfare  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Commission. 

b  1   Any  vacancy  in  the  Conunlsston  shall 
not  afTect  its  powers 

"ici  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

■•|di  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

'Sec  204  lai  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  and  evaluation 
of  state's  workmen's  compensation  laws  In 
order  to  determine  If  such  laws  provide  an 
adequate  prompt,  and  equitable  system  of 
compensation  Such  study  and  evaluation 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to.  the 
following  subjects:  ( 1 1  the  amount  and  dur- 
ation of  permanent  and  temporary  disability 
benefits  and  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
maximum  limitations  thereon.  i2)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  medical  benefits  and 
provisions  insuring  adequate  medical  care 
and  free  choice  of  physicians,  (3)  the  extent 
of  coverage  of  workers.  Including  exemptions 
based  on  numbers  or  type  of  employment,  (4) 
standards  for  determining  which  Injuries  or 
diseases  should  be  deemed  compensable,  (5) 
rehabilitation.  (6)  coverage  under  second  or 
subsequent  injury  funds.  (7i  time  limits  on 
flUng  claims.  (8)  waiting  periods,  (9i  com- 
pulsory or  elective  coverage,  1 10)  administra- 
tion, 111!  legal  expenses,  ( 12 1  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  uniform  system  of  re- 
porting information  concerning  Job-related 
injuries  and  diseases  and  the  operation  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  ( 13)  the  reso- 
lution of  conflict  of  laws,  extraterritoriality 
.\nd  similar  problems  arising  from  claims 
with  multistate  aspects.  il4i  the  extent  to 
which  private  insurance  carriers  are  excluded 
from  supplying  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  and  the  desirability  of  such  exclu- 
sionary practices,  to  the  extent  they  are 
found  to  exist,  ilSi  the  relationship  between 
workmen's  compensation  on  the  one  band, 
and  old  age.  disability  and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  other  types  of  Insurance,  public  or 
private,  on  the  other  hand,  (16)  methods  of 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  *^ 

"lb)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission a  final  report  containing  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable. 

"PO'*'ERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec    205       t)   The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 


committee or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deenas  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title, 

"(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for 
individuals. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  svir- 
veys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

"COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBEBS 

"Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 

receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $ 

per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  ;is  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  207.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $ to  carry  out 

the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"TERMINATION 

"Sec,  208,  On  the  nineteenth  day  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the 
President,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist." 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE    I — OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY     ,\N'D 
HEALTH," 

On  page   1.  line  3,  strike  out    "That  this 
Act  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  101 
This  title". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102.". 

On  page  3.  line  12,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103.". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  4.'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  104.". 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  In   lieu  thereof   "title".  y 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec,  5."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec    105",  ' 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 
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On  page  5,  line   19.  strike  out 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page   5.   line  21,  strike  out 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  6.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  6." 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec   106  ". 

On  page  6,  line  6.  strike  out  "Act" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  6,  line  10.  strike  out  "the  Act' 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title". 

On  page  7.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out 
tion   3(a)    of   this    Act"    and    insert    In 
thereof   "section    103(a)    of   this   title". 

On  page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  "Act" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  7.  line  16.  strike  out  "Act" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  7.' 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof    "Sec,  107", 

On  page  7,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out 
tlon  31  ai  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in 
thereof  "section  103(a)   of  this  title". 

On  page  8.  line  14.  strike  out  "section  6  of 
this  .Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
106  of  this  title". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec  8, 
Insert   in   lieu   thereof    "Sec   108". 

On  page  8  line  20.  strike  out  "Act' 
insert   in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  8.  line  23.  strike  out  "Act" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On    page   9.    line   2.   strike   out 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  9.  line  3.  strike  out  "Act 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  9,  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec,  9, 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof    "Sec  109,", 

On  page  9,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  '"sec- 
tion 3(ai  of  this  Act"  in  both  Instances  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  103(a)  of  this 
title",  respectively. 

On  page  9.  line  10,  strike  out  "section  6  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  *  .section 
106  of  this  title". 

On  page  10,  line  1.  strike  out  "section  6 
(a)(2)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
106(a) (2i  " 

On  page  10.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out 
tion    3(a)    of    this    Act"    and   insert   in 
thereof  "section   103(a)    of  this  title". 

On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  out  "Act" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'title". 

On  page  11.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec  10." 
and  insert  lii  lieu  thereof  "Sec  110.", 

On  page  11.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
"section  3(a)  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  103(a)  of  this  title". 

On  page  11.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out  'sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section   103 la)    of  this  title". 

On  page  U.  line  20.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page   11.  line  21.  strike  out 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'title". 

On  page   11.   line  24.  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On   page   12.   line   2.  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On   page    12,   line  4,  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  12.  line  9.  strike  out  "section  6 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 106  of  this  title". 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike  out  "section  20 
(f)  of  this  Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  121(f)  of  this  title". 

On  page  12.  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec 
and  insert  in  lieti  thereof  "Sec  111.". 

On  page  12.  line  21.  strike  out  "Act" 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  13.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  112.". 

On  page  13.  line  9.  strike  out  "Act" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  13.  line  10,  strike  out  "Act" 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  13.  line  13.  strike  out  "Act" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  13.  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec.  13, 
Nothing  in  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof   "Sec,    113,   Nothing   in   this   title". 
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On  page  14.  line  2.  strike  out  'Sec  14." 
and   insert   in   lieu   thereof   "Sec.   114.". 

On  page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  "Act'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title.". 

On  page  14,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  15,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  there  of  "Sec  115.". 

On  page  14.  line  16,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  14,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out 
"section  5  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  105  of  this  title". 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  "section  3 
of  this  Act "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title". 

On  page  15.  line  14.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lievi  thereof  "title". 

On  page  15.  between  lines  14  and  15.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS". 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  16." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  116". 

On  page  15.  line  20.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  15,  line  24.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec  17."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  117.". 

On  page  17.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec  18. 
Nothing  in  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec,  118.  Nothing  in  this  title". 

On  page  17.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  19." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  119.". 

On  page  18.  line  3,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    "title". 

On  page  18.  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec  20."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec,  120.". 

On  page  18.  line  10.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  18.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "Sec. 
21.  (a)  The  term  'Secretary'  appearing  in 
'  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  121.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's mea-sure.  S.  2864,  is  con- 
fined to  improving  occupational  liealth 
and  safety  in  America.  Any  comprehen- 
sive safety  and  health  program  cannot, 
however,  focus  on  prevention  alone,  as 
S.  2864  does;  it  should  also  deal  with  the 
problem  of  workmen's  compensation  for 
the  victims  of  occupational  injury  and 
disease  for  it  is  obvious  that,  regardless 
of  efforts  made  to  improve  job  safety  and 
health,  job-related  deaths,  injuries,  and 
diseases  will  continue  to  occur. 

It  is  to  meet  this  deficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  an  amendment  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  study  and  evaluate  our 
workmen's  compensation  laws. 


Tlie  Commission  I  propose  would  be 
composed  of  15  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  a  broad  spectrum 
of  interests,  including  State  workmen's 
compensation  boards,  representatives  of 
insurance  carriers,  bu.siness,  labor,  and 
educators  having  special  expertise  in  the 
field  of  workmen's  compensation,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
Tlie  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
ex  officio  members.  Tlie  Commission 
would  have  1  year  to  file  its  report. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  undertaking  a  compre- 
liensive  study  and  evaluation  of  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  order 
to  determine  if  they  provide  an  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  compen- 
sation. Its  attention  would  be  specifically 
directed  to  a  number  of  subjects,  among 
the  more  important  of  which  would  be 
the  amoimt  and  duration  of  medical  and 
disability  benefits,  provisions  insuring 
adequate  medical  care  and  free  choice 
of  physicians,  coverage,  standards  for 
determining  compensability,  rehabilita- 
tion, the  advisability  of  a  uiiiform  re- 
porting system,  extraterritoriality  prob- 
lems, and  the  relationship  between  work- 
men's compensation  and  OASDI  or  other 
public  or  private  insurance.  Finally,  the 
Commi,ssion  would  be  directed  to  con- 
sider the  possible  methods  of  implement- 
ing its  own  recommendations, 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  type 
of  comprehensive  review  and  evaluation 
which  the  Commission  would  undertake 
should  be  apparent  to  anyone  with  even 
a  cursory  knowledge  of  workmen's  com- 
l>ensation  today.  The  fact  is  that  al- 
though a  few  States  like  my  own  State  of 
New  York  do  have  adequate  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  in  most  States  work- 
men's compensation  is,  in  at  least  some 
respects,  shockingly  inadequate. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
devi-sed  to  a.s.sure  that  benefits  would  be 
paid  to  workers  injured  on  the  job  and 
that  they  would  be  paid  promptly,  with 
a  minimum  of  legal  formality,  and  with- 
out the  nece.ssity  of  fixing  the  blame  for 
the  injury.  The  fundamental  premise  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  is  that  the 
cost  of  work-related  injuries  is  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Workmen's  compensation  laws  were  and 


are  a  modern  industrial  democracy's  an- 
swer to  the  obstacles,  such  as  the  fellow 
servant  and  assumption  of  risk  rules,  es- 
tablished by  the  common  law  to  bar  re- 
covery by  injured  workers  from  their 
employers.  In  return  for  the  elimination 
of  the  doubtful,  but  potentially  un- 
limited, liability  of  an  employer  under 
the  common  law,  workmen's  comi>ensa- 
tion  lawF  substituted  the  limited,  but 
sure,  remedy  of  compensation  in  the 
form  of  medical  and  disability  benefiUs, 

The  original  intent  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  was  to  s^trike  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  legitimate  claims  of 
injured  employees  and  the  potential  lia- 
bility of  employers.  There  is,  however, 
grave  doubt  that  this  balance  is  being 
stiuck  fairly  today.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  simply  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  economy. 
The  system,  as  it  is  operating  today,  sim- 
ply does  not  meet  contemporary  needs, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  a  careful  review 
and  analysis  be  made  of  the  way  the 
current  system  is  operating,  and  of  pos- 
sible meth(xls  of  improving  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  charge  I  have  made 
today  is  a  most  serious  one.  However,  my 
doubts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  jnesent 
workman's  compensation  system  are 
based  on  objective  yardsticks.  These  are 
available  in  the  form  of  the  standards 
for  workmen's  compensation  laws  which 
have  been  developed  in  recent  years  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions.  The  minimum 
standards  developed  by  these  highly  re- 
spected agencies  are  in  many  respects 
quite   similar. 

An  analysis  of  Bulletin  No.  212  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  revised 
up  to  1967,  which  compares  the  major 
provisions  of  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion with  the  standards  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
shows  a  compliance  ratio  of  only  about 
45  percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  showing  the  precise  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  Labor  Department's 
recommended  standards  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  th.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENT  OF  PROTECTION  UNDER  WORKIVIEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 
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>  Choice  from  panel. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  ccm- 
piiance  ratio  as  low  as  43  percent  is  in- 
deed shocking,  but  it  is  even  more  shcck- 
::.,'  to  realize  that  if  the  comparison 
were  made  with  the  model  workmen's 
compensation  law  recently  published  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the 
percentage  would  be  even  lower. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  subjects  which 
the  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
study  under  my  proixjsal,  many  of  which 
are  keyed  to  the  minimum  standards 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and 
the  lAIABC.  will  indicate  the  critical 
nature  of  the  problem,  as  it  exists  today. 

First.  The  amount  and  duration  of 
permanent  and  temporary  disability 
benefits  Together  with  medical  bene.its, 
the  disability  benefits  payable  under 
workmen's  compensation  are,  of  course, 
the  heart  of  the  system.  Yet,  in  all  but 
a  few  States  the  disability  benefits  pay- 
able to  an  injured  worker  are  grossly  in- 
adequate. Furthermore,  here  in  contrast 


to  ether  areas  in  v.-hich  slow,  but  more 
or  less  steady,  progress  toward  recom- 
mended standards  has  been  made,  we 
have  actually  been  losing  ground.  To 
take  jusc  one  example,  the  shocking  fact 
is  that,  altnough  the  absolute  amount  of 
disability  benefits  has  increased  between 
1940  and  1966,  the  ratio  of  maximum 
weekly  temporai'y  total  disability  bene- 
fits to  average  weekly  wages  has,  by  and 
large,  fallen  drastically  in  that  period. 
That  ratio  has  actually  decreased  in  no 
less  than  44  States.  If  the  comparison 
is  made  between  1958  and  1966,  the 
results  are  likewise  unsatisfactory.  In 
that  period,  in  only  half  the  States  did 
this  percentage  increase;  in  the  other 
half  it  continued  to  decrease.  The  sorry 
tale  is  told  completely  in  a  table,  which 
I  ask  be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  BY 
STATE  (1940,  1958,  AND  1966) 

|ln  percent; 


Stale 


Ratio  of  maximum  temporary  total  dis- 
ability benefit  lor  worker,  wile,  and 
2  dependent  children  to  average 
weekly  wase' 


1940 


1958 


1966 


Alabama.. 94.9 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 122.2 

California.. 80.2 

Colorado. 54.7 

Connecticut 85.9 

Delaware 50.6 

District  ol  Columbia...  93.  7 

Florida 89.5 

Georgia 112.0 

Hawaii 116.2 

Idaho 79.4 

Illinois... 67.5 

Indiana... 60.1 

Iowa 63.2 

Kansas 78.0 

Kentucky 68.2 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabic. 


43.7 

39.1 

75.2 

56.7 

182.6 

137.2 

58.8 

47.3 

51.3 

54.1 

42.3 

45.0 

49.5 

53.5 

36.6 

40.2 

63.4 

60.3 

47.0 

41.9 

44.5 

38.5 

108.4 

106.8 

52.8 

46.4 

43.6 

54.8 

39.8 

37.7 

40.3 

45.5 

41.8 

40.4 

41.9 

43.8 
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RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  BY 
STATE  (1940,  1958,  AND  1966)— Continued 

[In  percent] 


Ratio  ol  maximum  temporary  total  dis- 
ability benelit  for  worker,  wife,  and 
2  dependent  children  to  average 
weekly  wagei 


RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  BENEFIT  FOR  TEMPORARY 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  BY 
STATE  (1940,  1958,  AND  1966)— Continued 

(In  percent! 


State 


Slate 


Ratio  ol  maximum  temporary  total  dis- 
ability benelit  lor  worker,  wile  and 
2  dependent  children  to  average 
weekly  wage' 


1940 


1958 


1966 


1910 


1958 


1966 


Louisiana  94.3  44.8 

Maine 85.8  49.8 

Maryland... 81.0  50.2 

IVIassachusetts 68.2  58.2 

Michigan 55.1  43.9 

Minnesota 77.4  53.9 

Mississippi 5.'i 

Missouri 78.4  44.8 

Montana 79.8  47.0 

Nebraska 63.1  45.1 

Nevada  ...   84.7  55.9 

New  Hampshire 83.8  51.8 

New  Jersey 67.9  42.9 

New  Mexico 86.5  36.9 

New  York 80.9  47.7 

North  Carolina 100.1  55.4 

North  Dakota 89.6  50.5 

Ohio         .--  63.8  42.9 

Oklahoma.. 71.2  43.6 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


32.9 

64.2 
52.1 
69,3 
58.2 
40.8 
41.0 
46,0 
46.2 
42.8 
59.2 
51.4 
36.3 
40.4 
47.7 
42.3 
59.4 
44.7 
38.9 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania.. 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


87.5 
69.0 

83.7 
153.4 
66.4 
78.2 
84,0 
72.0 
62.3 
74.9 
51.1 
62.1 
73.5 
88.4 


56.1 
44.8 
86.4 
43.1 
57.3 
41.9 
45.0 
43.7 
49.8 
47.4 
46.9 
53.4 
39.0 
56.8 
53.6 


51.5 
47.0 
58.0 
56.0 
57.0 
47.3 
40.3 
33.6 
52.1 
46.0 
47.0 
53.0 
37.4 
58.9 
57.6 


1  The  percentages  in  these  columns  are  lound  by  dividing  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  lor  a  worker,  his  wile,  and  2  dependent 
children  by  the  average  weekly  wage  as  reported  under  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  acts. 


Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  in  the  area 
of  permanent  disabiUty,  the  figures  tell 
an  equally  disquieting  stoiy.  In  four 
States  the  maximum  permanent  dis- 
ability benefit  is  less  than  $40  a  week.  In 
13  States  the  maximum  permanent  dis- 
ability benefit  is  between  $40  and  $50  per 
week.  Furthermore,  absolute  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  ix?rmanent  disability 
benefits — almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms — are  still  common:  19  States  have 
such  limitations,  with  most  of  them  be- 
low $20,000  and  some  as  low  as  $12,500. 
Only  six  States  meet  the  Department  of 
Labor's  recommendation  of  an  actual, 
rather  than  merely  theoretical  maximum 
of  6623  percent  of  average  wages  for  tem- 
porary total  disability.  A  chart  prepared 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  in- 
cluded in  its  most  recent  Analysis  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  reveals 
the  picture  at  a  plance.  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  PERMANENT  AND  TEMPORARY  TOTAL  DISABILITIES,  JAN.  1,  1968 


Limitations  on  permanent  total 


Limitations  on  temporary  total 


Jurisdiction 


Maximum    Maximum 
percent       weekly 
of  wages     payment 


Minimum 
weekly 
payment 


Time  limit 


Amount 
limit 


Maximum 

percent  ol 

wages  I 


Maximum 
weekly 
payment 


Minimum 
weekly 
payment 


Notations 


Time  limit 


Amount 
limit 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California  - 
Colorado*. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 


-65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
66H 


66H 
66H 

60 
60 
66H 
66S 


$44.  00 
65.00 
•150.00 
38.50 
52.50 
^54.25 


'  74.  00 
50.00 
70.00 
49.00 
37.00 
35.00 
1  112.50 


J15.  00    550  weeks $17,600 

25.00    Life 

32.50 do 

10.00    450  weeks 14.500 

20.00    Life'  

13.00 do" 16,926 


20.00 do.... 

3  25.00 do.... 

3  18.00 do.-.. 

38.00 do.... 

12.00  400  weeks. 

3  12.00    Life 

1  18.00 


(•) 


Idaho... 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 
Iowa 


60         '  43.  00 
(1)  68. 00 


1  15.00 
31.50 


.do... 

.do  13. 
.do... 


12. 500 

10.  000 
135.100 


65 

65 

65 

65 

61',' 

66^5 


66M 

66?^ 

66^5 

60 

60 

662^ 

66H 


60 


(') 


(') 


Kansas , 

Kentucky  ». 
Louisiana.... 

Maine  i-' 

Maryland 


Massachusetts" 

Michigan  " 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico'. 


60 
6m 


60 

6623 

65 

66^ 
66H 


662-3 

662-^ 
66H 
66?i 

'66?3 
90 
66H 


51.00 
47.50 


49.00 
47.00 
35.00 
62.14 
55.00 


3  21.00    500  weeks' 25.003 

3  18.00 do 23.750 


7.00    416weeks 20,384 

21.00    425weeks 19,975 

-10.00    400  weeks 14,000 

» 18.00 '.!".".' ^" !!.!!.!!/   36,060" 


60 
662-5 


60 

66^3 

65 

662, 

66H 


$44.  00 
100.  00 
150.  00 
38.  50. 
70.00 
54.25 


*  74.  00 
50.00 
70.00 
49.00 
37.00 
35.00 
112.50 


1  43.  00 

76.00 

51.00 
56.00 


49.00 
47.00 
35.00 
62.14 

55.  00 


■'$15.00    300  weeks $13,200 

3  25.00    Disability    .   Disfigurement  maximum,  $3,600. 

32.50    433  weeks 65,000 

10.00    450weeks 14,500 

25.  00    240  weeks ' 60  percent  maximum  after  400  weeks. 

13.00    Disability 16,926        50  percent   increase   in   compensation 

where  employer  has  failed  to  comply 
with  insurance  provisions.  50  percent 
decrease  in  compensation  where  iniury 
results  from  failure  to  obey  safety  regu- 
lations or  from  intoxication. 


20.00 do. 

325.00 do. 

:  18.00 


.do. 


3  8. 00    350  weeks.. 


10  24,000 


12.00    400  weeks 12,500 

3  12.00    Disability 10,000 

3  18.00 do 1235,100 


'  15.00 do". 

31,50    8  years... 


21.00    500  weeks 25,000 

18.00    300  weeks 


7,00    415  weeks 20.335 

21.00    425  weeks 19,975 

10.00    300  weeks 10,500 


3  18.  00     208  weeks.. 


'62.00  '•20.00  Life 6623      '62.00 

'64.00  27.00  Disability" ('•)  662.J 

60.00  17.50  Life (")  66H 

35.00  '10.00  450  weeks  2« 21 14,  500  662, 

52.00  16.00  300weeks3 662^ 

'60.00  34.50  500  weeks 30,000  66?^ 

145.00  330.00  Li(e3i '662/5 

^56.00 do »90 

8.00  3  15,00             (')            662^ 


1  64.  00 

27.00 
17.50 

.  .  .do 

60.00 

350  weeks 

15,750 

35.00 

1 10.  00 

450  weeks  -•« 

■'  14,  500 

57.00 

'  60.  00 

45.00 

3 16.  00 

34.50 

330.00 

400  weeks 

300  weeks 

300  weeks  23.... 

22. 800 
18,  000 
13,  500 

67.  50  . 

100  months 

29,250 

58.00 

3  15.00 

(') 

50 


1  83.  00 
45.00 


10.00    450  weeks". 
'  24.  00    500  weeks.. 


22,500 


60 


83.00 
45.00 


10.00    300  weeks. 
:  24.  00    500  weeks.. 


22.500 


Director  may  order  payment  ol  $150  per 

month  lor  attendant,  paid  from  special 

fund. 
Maximum   $43   with   dependent  spouse. 

Add  $5  each  child.  Maximum  $63. 
Limited  to  amount  il  death  had  resulted. 

Pension  thereatter 
Additional  benelits  Irom  2d  infiiry  lund 
Weekly  compensation  tor  temporary  total 

disability  is  $40,  $4  additional  lor  each 

dependent  child. 

Disfigurement  benefits.       \ 

Disfigurement  benefits,  $l,5(X)^<iiaximum 

If  permanent  disability  exceeds  5J~percent 
ol  the  body  as  a  whole,  employee  is 
entitled  to  additional  compensation  for 
the  full  disability  Irom  the  "Subse- 
quent injury  lurvd"  alter  completion 
ol  payments  by  the  employer. 

$6  additional  each  wholly  dependent  but 
not  to  exceed  weekly  wage.  Combined 
total  compensation  lor  total  and  partial 
disability  not  to  exceed  $18,000. 

$6  additional  lor  each  dependent  up  to 
5  maximum  $93. 

Additional  $5,000  allowable  m  in  certain 
cases.  Disliguremenl  benefits. 

Less  in  partially  dependent  cases.  $2,000 
disfigurement  maximum. 

$2,000  disfigurement  maximum. 

Reducing  schedule  il  less  than  b  children. 

45  percent  after  300  weeks,  maximum  $36, 
minimum  $26  (or  actual  wages  il  less). 

Additional  allowance  for  constant  attend- 
ant il  necessary  $50  a  month. 

Alter  6  successive  years  ol  payment,  addi- 
tional payments  may  be  made  only  on 
order  ot  the  commissioner  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  employee  and  to  the 
employer.  II  employer  obiects,  medical 
panel  provided  lor. 

Alter  450  weeks  at  reduced  rate,  il  em- 
ployed: at  full  rate  il  not  rehabilitable. 
10  per<'ent  additional  compensation  pay- 
able by  employer  for  failure  to  provide 
safety  devices. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Limitations  on  parminent  total 


Limitations  on  temporary  total 


Jurisdiction 


Maximum   Maximum    Minimum 
pertenf       nueetilr       weekly 
of  waies    payment    payment 


Maximum   Maximum    Minimum 
Time  limit         Amount    percent  of     weeKly       weekly 
limit         wages'      payment     payment 


Notations 


Time  limit 


Amount 
limit 


New  York 

Nartli  Carolina. 


North  Dakota. 
Ohk)  


66»<      $60.00     '$20.00    Life 

60  42.00         10.00    400  weeks  I >  $15, 000 


80        '75.00         15.00    Life... 
66S       56.00   '-'45.  50 do. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Puerto  Rico  ". 


66^  40.00  '15.00  500  weeks 20.000 

90  70.38  35.75  Lite 

66H  60.00  '•35.00  

66'j  2a  76  9.23  Life 


66M 

60 

80 
66\ 


66' s 
90 
66' i 
66-' 3 


$60.00 
42.00 

'75.00 
56.00 


40.00 

'  73.  85 

60.00 

35.00 


Rhode  Island" 

66»s 

60 
55 

65 

60 
'60 

66-!5 
60 

66-1 
70 

»75 
fAH 
75 
75 

75 

75 

75 
75 
75 

75 

75 

75 
75 

JO.  00 
t 

50.0tf 
42.00 

42.00 

35.00 

'•44.00 

"5  52.  OO 

45.00 

'81.23 

47  00 
68.00 

'  34.  61 

>  345.  oq 

70.00 
80.77 
95.20 

86.54 

72.11 

72.11 
72.11 
86.54 

72.11 

72.  U 

86.54 
64.90 

25.00 

5.00 
'22.00 

"15.00 

9.00 
'25.00 

'26.00 
11.00 
42.69 

24.00 
14.00 

28.80 

59.00 

-  18.  00 

'  35.  00 

■34.72 

;'?35.00 
25.00 

'  28.  84 

'28.00 

32.50 

'20.00 

25.00 

-»  32.  50 
12.50 

1,000  weeks. 

500  weeks... 
Lite' 

550  weeks. 

401  weeks     . 
Lite' . 

330  weeks 
500  weeks.  . 
Lite 

...  do 

..      16.000 

12.  500 
16.  OOO 

.       16.000 

14.  035 
.  »  19.  344 

.       17.160 
.       18.000 

60 

60 
55 

65 

60 
60 

66'4 
60 

66 -'i 
70 

66=., 

75 

66^ 

75 

75 

75 
75 

75 
75 
75 

75 

75 

75 
75 

45.00 

50.00 

Sft'j'^    J3t«>» 

42.00 

1^-ir.ii    '   

Te<a5 

42.00 
35.00 

\j'an     .   

»44.  00 

Vermont" 

Virginia            . 

r.  52.00 
45.00 

Washington 

■veslVirginia 

Aisconsin 

'81.23 

47.00 

do      ... 

68.00 

Wyoming. 

Fe'ierai  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act. 

Aiberta '. 

British  Columbia 

do.      .. 

do 

do 

do 

do     ... 

..      27,500 

63.46 

>  345.  00 
70.00 
80.77 
95.20 

Vanitoba 

do 

do 

86.54 
72.11 

f<ew  found  land 

do 

do 

72.11 
60.58 

Ontar'O 

do 

86.54 

do 

72.11 

*"-Jll^'"   *                      * 

do 

72.11 

Sj*:-  rcn^Ain   

Cjnj'  m  Merchant  Seamen 

do 

do 

86.54 
64.90 

,;.'': -ensation  Act 

$20.00    Disability Additional    compensation    lor  vocational 

rehabilitation. 

10.00    400  weeks $15,000    In  cases    of    paralysis    from  a  brain    or 

spinal  miury.  payments  may  be  ex- 
tended tor  the  lite  ol  the  claimant  and 
the  total  may  exceed  J15.00O 

15.00    Disability $50   plus  J5  lor  each   child   under   18. 

Maximum  $75  per  week.' 

'25.00 do ..      10,750    Durinj  1st  12  weeks  ot  temporary  total 

disability,  maximum  compensation  s 
$63. 

M5.  00    300  weeks 12,000 

39.23    Disability Reducing  schedule  if  less  than  6  children. 

35.00  

8.00    312  weeks Additional    benefits    in    specific    cases 

such  as  for  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
constant  companion  at  not  more  than 
$30  a  month. 

25.00    1.000  weeks 16,000    Additional  benefits  from  2d  injury  fund 

Compensation  includes  $3  per  week 
each  dependent  child  in  addition  :o 
that  for  total  incapacity,  maximum 
$12. 

5.00    500  weeks 12.500 

'22.00    312  weeks 13,108    Alter  300  weeks,  maximum  515  per  week. 

Minimum  512. 

J' 15.00 16,000    Alter  400  weeks  $15  per  week,  or  actual 

wage  it  less  tiut  not  less  than  $12. 
Disfigurement  benefits. 

9.00    401  weeks    14.035    Special  provisions  lor  occupational  disease. 

•25.00    312  weeks.         .       19,344    Alter  260  weeks  45  percent  plus  $3.60 

tor  a  dependent  wife  and  $3.E0  lor  each 
dependent  minor  under  18  up  to  4  such 
children.  Disfigurement  benefits. 

'26.00    330  weeks 17.160 

14.00    500  weeks 18.000    Disfigurement  benefits. 

42.69  Disability Additional  allowance  lor  constant  attend- 
ant, if  necessary  1115  per  month.  Re- 
ducing schedule  it  less  than  5  children. 

24.00    ?08  weeks 9.976 

8.75    Disability Additional    compensation    lor   vocational 

rehabilitation*' 

33.46 do 12,000    Permanent -$34 61   plus  $6.92  lor  each 

child  (no  limit).)^  Aggregate  sum  for 
children  $10,000. 

;59.00 do Additional  allowance  ot  $300  per  month 

for  constant  attendant  if  necessary. 
=  18.00 do -•'24.000 

'35.00 do 75    percent   of    maximum    earnings    of 

$5,600  per  year. 

30.00 do 75    percent    ot    maximum    earnings    o; 

$6,600  per  year.  " 

'35.00 do., Do. 

'25.00    .  ..do.' 75    percent    of    maximum    earnings    of 

$5  000  per  year. 

^25.00 do Do. 

'30.00 do Do. 

30.00 do 75  percent  of  maximum  earnings  ot  $6,000 

per  year. 

•  20.00 do 75  percent  of  maximum  earnings  of  $5,000 

per  year. 

35.00 do 75  percent  of  maximum  earnings  of  $6,000 

per  year. 

:32.50 do Do. 

12.  50 do 75  percent  of  maximum  earnings  of  $4,500 

per  year. 


<  See  Notations  column. 

I  Percentage  incr.eased  5  percent  each,  for  dependent  wife  and  children.  Maximum  65  percent, 
wife  and  children 

'  Actual  wage  if  less. 

•  No  actual  limit  in  computing  average  monthly  wage.  All  wages  in  excess  ol  $1,000  per  month 
excluded. 

'  Within  period  of  5  years  from  date  of  injury. 

'  Disfigurement  maximum  $1,000. 

'  It  employee  is  receiving  social  security  benefits  for  disability,  compensation  may  be  reduced 
by  50  percent  ol  such  payments. 

>  SO  percent  ot  average  production  wage.  To  be  determined  annually  by  Labor  Commissioner. 
Determined  to  be  $74  as  o(  Oct.  I,  1967. 

>  Additional  allowance  of  $5  per  dependent  child  but  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  benefit  or  75 
percent  ot  average  weekly  wage  but  may  exceed  60  percent  ot  annual  average  production  wage. 
Retroactive  benefit  increases  provided  tor  cases  prior  to  1953  and  1967  and  prospectively  for  cases 
alter  1967. 

">  Does  not  include  rehabilitation  allowance. 

"  Old  age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  credited  on  compensation  attei  $25,000  has  been  paid. 

II  Same  rate  ot  compensation  thereafter  from  special  (und.  Disfigurement  maximum  $10,000. 
>3  400  weeks  at  maximum  disability,  reduced  therealtei  to  $25  per  week. 

»  Maximum  shall  not  exceed  55  percent  ol  35  percent  ot  average  weekly  State  wage:  minimum 
shall  be  25  percent  ot  35  percent  ot  same,  promulgated  annually  by  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  as  ol  Jan.  1,  1%8. 

u  Maximum  not  to  exceed  66h  percent  ot  State  average  weekly  wage  fixed  by  Maine  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  as  ol  June  1.  1967. 

>''  Maximum  weekly  benefit  $62  effective  Nov.  12,  1%7:  will  increase  to  $65  effective  Oct  13 
1%8. 

>'  Actual  wage  if  less,  but  not  under  $10  for  workweek  ot  15  hours  or  over. 

'■  Add  $3  tor  each  dependent  up  to  5  to  weekly  minimum.  All  benefits  increased  according  to 
a  scale  annually  until  19i57,  thereafter  will  be  adjusted  to  average  State  wage. 

I'  Persons  receiving  less  than  benefits  provided  alter  1955  receive  difference  in  amounts  from 
2d  iniur.  fund. 

'  Plus  rehabilitation  allowance,  maximum  $160  lor  104  weeks. 


a  40  percent  thereafter  but  not  less  than  $18  or  more  than  $30  for  life. 

"  Reduced  amounts  alter  300  weeks. 

"55  percent  of  average  monthly  wage  not  in  excess  ol  $325  per  month  plus  an  additional  15 
percent  tor  each  dependent  not  to  exceed  90  percent. 

^  Maximum  not  to  exceed  66H  percent  ol  average  industrial  wage  determined  annually  (as  of 
Jan.  1,  1968). 

-'  Actual  wage  if  less,  but  not  under  $10  lor  workweek  of  15  hours  or  over. 

="  Actual  wage  it  less  but  in  no  case  less  than  $22. 

-'Compensation  doubled  if  disability  due  to  employer's  violation  ol  safety  or  health  law  or 
regulation. 

■■•  Disability  extending  beyond  period  compensation  from  2d  injury  fund. 

^"  Actual  wage  it  less  but  with  a  minimum  ot  $12. 

■•  $3.60  additional  lor  dependent  wile  and  $3.60  lor  each  dependent  child  under  IS,  up  to  4  such 
children. 

-"  Employees  tentatively  lound  permanently  and  totally  disabled  referred  to  rehabilitation 
program.  II  employee  has  cooperated,  cannot  be  rehabilitated  and  has  exhausted  benefits,  then 
maximum  ol  $44  per  week  is  paid  by  special  fund  upon  termination  ol  payments  by  employer  and 
carrier 

'1  Maximum  benefit  shall  equal  50  percent  ol  annual  State  average  weekly  wage.  On  July  1,  1968. 
benefits  increased  to  $54  maximum  weel<ly  and  $27  minimum — Maximum  total  $17,820. 

M  Additional  amount  ol  $3.50  per  week  lor  each  dependent  child  under  21. 

^  Compensation  reduced  15  percent  for  employee's  failure  to  use  safety  devices. 

J"  Court  will  supervise  disbursement  of  fund  lor  children. 

5*  Maximum  IS  based  upon  grade  15  ot  General  Schedule  Classification  Act  ($23,921),  minimum 
upon  grade  2  ($4,108).  Benefits  to  be  increased  annually  by  3  percent  inciease  in  Consumer  Price 
Index  alter  1%7. 

*  Plus  rehabilitation  allowance. 

"  Minimum  benefits  ot  $150  per  month  increased  retroactively  to  Aug.  5,  1959. 

-'  Beginning  Sept  30,  1%5,  benefit  increases  varying  from  1.1-40  percent  lor  awards  made  from 
Sept.  1,  1931,  and  Jan.  1,  1955,  will  be  paid  existing  cases. 

'•Minimum  benefits  increased  retroactively  as  of  July  I,  1965. 

•»  Board  has  discretion  to  choose  the  12  months  mine  preceding  3  year  period  most  advantageous 
to  workmen  tor  computation  of  his  earnings. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-csident.  one  of 
the  important  ta-sks  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  develop  adequate  criteria 
for  determining  the  maximum  ajnount 
and  duration  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  benefits.  Over  the  years  some- 
thing like  a  (x>nsen.sus  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped around  a  figitre  expressed  as  a 
percentape,  usually  66^3  percent  of  aver- 
age weekly  wages,  in  the  State.  By  and 
large,  tlie  States  are  not  meeting  even 
that  limited  criteria,  but  tlie  Commis- 
sion should  answer  the  question  whether 
that  standard  discriminates  unfairly 
against  workers  whose  incomes  exceed 
the  average  In  the  St.ate. 

Second.  Tlie  amount  and  duration  of 
medical  bcnefit,s  and  i^roiisions  insuring 
adequate  medical  care  and  fiTe  choice 
of  physician ;  Though  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  and  workman's  compensation 
has  improved  over  the  ycai-s,  many  work- 
ers still  have  to  bear  a  part  of  the  medi- 
cal cost  of  their  iniury  or  disease.  A 
number  of  StaU's  .'^tUl  restrict  full  med- 
ical care  by  setting  limits  on  the  mone- 
taiT  amounts  or  limitations  on  the  time 
duriiic;  which  a  -vvorker  may  receive  med- 
ical benefits.  This  problem  has  been  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  rising  costs 
of  mcKiical  care  in  recent  years,  and  the 
fact  tliat  private  medical  and  hospitali- 
zation Insurance  generally  exclude  work- 
men's compensation  cases  from  cov- 
ei-age. 

Satisfactory  medical  care  is.  of  course, 
as  important  as  adequate  benefits.  One 
way  in  which  thus  problem  has  been  dealt 
with  is  to  provide  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  agency  may  sui)er\-ise 
medical  care.  In  most  States,  however, 
the  workmen's  compensation  agency 
does  not  have  this  authority. 

-Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  that 
almost  three-quarters  of  all  workers 
covered  under  workman's  compensation 
have  their  doctors  ch.osen  for  them  by 
their  employer  or  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany on  behalf  of  the  employer.  While 
this  practice  does  not  necessarily  imply 
tliat  injured  workers  will  receive  un- 
satisfactory- medical  care,  It  rai.ses  other 
serious  questions  because  it  is  the  physi- 
cian upon  whose  testimony  and  diagnosis 
the  amount  of  a  compensation  award 
may  depend.  One  way  in  wiiich  this  dif- 
ficulty is  overcome  is  to  allow  any  in- 
sured worker  at  least  some  real  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  .'-election  of  a  physician, 
but  only  23  States  meet  the  Department 
of  Labor's  recommended  standards  in 
this  regard. 

Tinrd.  Coverage  of  workers,  including 
exemptions  based  on  numbers  and  t\-pe 
of  employment:  The  effectiveness  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  is  liinited 
in  many  States  by  numerical  exemptioi^ 
under  which  small  employers  are  not 
covered  by  the  law.  Tlie  numerical  ex- 
emptions range  from  two  to  15  em- 
ployees. Other  types  of  exemptions  are 
based  on  the  type  of  employment,  rather 
than  the  number  of  employees. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in 
many  State  compensation  laws  is  the 
failure  to  cover  agricultural  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  types  of  em- 
ployees; notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
agriculture  has  become  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  dangerous  occupations. 


Other  types  of  employees  frequently 
exempted  from  the  law  are  casual  and 
domestic  employees  and  emploj-ees  of 
charitable  or  religious  institutions.  All 
of  these  exemptions  taken  together  serve 
to  exclude  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  entire  labor  force  from  the  benefits 
of  workmen's  compensation.  Despite  a 
few  improvements  in  .some  laws  toward 
fuller  coverage,  this  percentage  has  not 
changed  perceptibly  in  recent  years. 

Fourth.  Standards  for  determining 
which  injuries  or  diseases  should  be 
deemed  compensable:  One  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  development  of  workmen's 
comiJensation  law  in  the  United  States 
has  been  most  marked,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  uneven,  is  in  the  determina- 
tion of  which  injuries  or  diseases  arc 
deemed  compensable.  In  many  States 
the  law.  or  the  court's  interpretation  of 
it  is  moved  far  away  from  the  initial 
"accident"  theon.-  of  compensable  injury 
to  include  almost  any  injury  or  disea.se 
which  is  work-related.  In  other  States, 
Irowever.  there  has  been  little  or  no 
movement  at  all.  Some  States  specifically 
exclude  from  coverage  most  occupational 
diseases,  and  at  least  16  States  fail  to 
pro\nde  full  protection  for  occuiJational 
disease.  In  one  particular  area,  that  of 
radiation  disea.se,  the  problem  has  al- 
ready occasioned  a  congressional  inquiry 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Pending  before  the  Senate  now  are 
proposals  to  provide  compensation  for 
workers  who  have  liad  the  misfortune  to 
suffer  lung  cancer  as  a  result  of  their 
exposure  to  radiation  and  uranium 
mines.  Such  bills,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
necessary had  these  unfortimate  workers 
been  entitled  to  collect  workmen's  com- 
pensation under  existing  State  laws. 

Fifth.  Rehabilitation:  In  the  years 
since  the  original  Workmen's  Compen- 
.sation  Acts  were  passed,  the  science  of 
rehabiUtation  has  made  great  strides.  At 
the  present  time  there  exists  a  consider- 
able store  of  knowledge  and  technique  in 
medical  and  vocational  restoration  of  an 
injm-ed  workman.  Yet  only  a  handful  of 
States  have  adjusted  either  their  sub- 
stantive provisions  or  their  administra- 
tive mechanisms  under  lire  workmen's 
compensation  laws  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  Clearly  this  is  a  subject 
which  deserves  the  most  careful  study 
by  the  CorrunLssion. 

Sixth.  Coverage  imder  second  or  sub- 
sequent injurj'  funds:  Tlrese  funds  are 
designed  to  facilitate  reemployment  of 
disabled  workers.  Their  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure full  benefits  to  an  employee  who  suf- 
fers a  second  disabling  injui-j-  while  at 
the  same  time  flowing  liis  subsequent 
employer  co  pay  only  that  share  of  the 
benefits  specifically  attributable  to  the 
subsequent  injui-y.  Most  States  have  c-s- 
tablislred  these  funds  but  their  operation 
and  financing  vaiy  \^idely.  Some  second 
injury  funds  are  supported  by  employer 
contributions  under  certain  ciicum- 
stances,  other  funds  are  supported  en- 
tii-ely  by  governmental  appropriations. 
Moreover,  most  States  linrit  the  cover- 
age of  second  injuiT  funds  to  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  a  member  of  the  bodj-.  In  only  a 
minority  of  the  States  do  the  second  in- 
iuiy  funds  provide  for  coverage  of  any 
type  of  disability. 


Seventh.  Time  limits  on  filing  claims: 
The  time  limits  on  filing  claims  under 
most  State  laws  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  to  take  into  account  only  the  "ac- 
cidental" type  of  Injurj'.  The.se  time  limi- 
tations have  .serious  drawbacks  when 
they  mu-st  be  applied  to  occupational 
disease  cases.  For  even  though  a  law  may 
provide  coverage  for  occupational  dis- 
seases  its  effectiveness  will  be  seriously 
curtailed  if  there  is  an  inadequate  period 
of  time  for  the  worker  to  file  for  bene- 
fits. A  worker  may  not  know  that  he  has 
contracted  an  occupational  disease  until 
a  substantial  period  of  time  has  pas.scd 
after  the  date  of  his  last  exposure  or  a 
substantial  period  of  time  has  ijassed  be- 
fore the  condition  is  diagnosed  as  a  dis- 
ease that  has  occun-ed  as  a  result  of  his 
employment.  Both  of  these  conditions 
exist,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  uranium 
mine  workers  who  have  contracted  lung 
cancer.  Clearly  the  need  for  flexible  time 
limit  provisions  is  a  subject  which  v.il! 
merit  serious  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Eighth.  Waiting  periods:  Waiting  pe- 
riods or  arbitrarj-  periods  of  time  during 
which  employees  may  not  receive  com- 
pensation unless  they  are  disabled  for  a 
f  airli'  long  period  of  time,  specified  in  the 
law.  Tlie  Department  of  Labor  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  maximum  waiting 
period  should  be  3  days  and  that  benefits 
should  be  retroactive  after  2  weeks.  How- 
ever, only  about  eight  Stales  ciurrently 
meet  this  standard. 

Ninth.  Compulsory  or  ek-ctive  cover- 
age: Compulsory  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  require  covered  employers  to 
comply  with  the  law.  An  elective  law  per- 
mits the  employer  the  option  of  whetlier 
to  accept  coverage  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law;  if  he  rejects  cover- 
age, he  loses  the  common  law  defenses 
of  assumption  of  risk,  fellow  servant  neg- 
ligence, and  contributory  negligence,  in  a 
suit  filed  by  the  worker.  About  one-half 
of  the  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  are  compulsor>'.  while  the  remainder 
are  elective.  Elective  laws  were  at  one 
time  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  trend  has.  however,  definitely  been 
toward  compulsor>'  coverage  and  al- 
though comptilsor>'  coverage  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
and  the  lAlABC  almost  half  the  States 
still  have  elective  laws. 

Tenth.  Administration:  Improved  ad- 
ministration is  one  area  in  which  tre- 
mendous strides  have  been  made  by  some 
States  but  little,  if  any.  progress  has 
been  made  in  others.  Clearly,  with  the 
advent  of  new  data  processing  techniques 
and  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  lAIABC 
there  is  much  that  can  and  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  administration  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  many 
States. 

Eleventh.  Legal  expenses:  V7ho  should 
bear  the  burden  of  an  injured  work- 
man's legal  expenses  has  been  a  trouble- 
some question  for  students  of  workmen's 
compensation.  Most  States  require  the 
claimant,  whether  or  .101  he  prevails  in 
the  proceeding,  ic  bear  liis  own  legal 
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expenses,  contenting  themselves  with 
regulating  the  amount  of  the  fees  and 
preventing  unethical  practices  by  lawyers 
handling  compensation  cases.  Some 
States  take  a  different  view,  requiring 
employers  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  of 
the  successful  claimant. 

The  issue  has  been  drawn  clearly,  and 
well  merits  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Twelth.  The  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  a  uniform  system  of  reporting 
information  concerning  job-related  in- 
juries and  diseases  and  the  operation  of 
workmen  3  compensation  laws:  One  of 
the  perennial  difficulties  which  has 
served  to  plague  students  of  workmen's 
compensation  has  been  the  lack  of  in- 
fomiation  concerning  the  system  as  a 
whole.  The  Commission  could  make  use 
of  its  greatest  contributions  by  analyz- 
ing the  feasibility  of  some  sort  of  uni- 
form reporting  system,  designed  to  ob- 
talrf  the  meaningful  information  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  necessary  to  permit  con- 
tinuing (Trttical  evaluation  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Thirteenth.  Resolution  of  conflict  laws 
extraterritoriality  and  similar  problems 
arising  from  claims  with  multistate  as- 
pects: Here  is  another  area  where  the 
new  Commission  could  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution.  The  Council  of  State 
Governments,  has  commented  that  no 
portion  of  its  model  act  is  more  urgently 
in  need  of  coordinated  state  action  than 
the  extraterritoriality  provision.  The 
Council  referred  to  the  present  law  in 
:his  area  as  m  "a  state  of  chaos."  Dr. 
Larson,  one  of/the  foremost  authorities 
on  workman'^  '  compensation  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  even  less  charit- 
able, characterizing  the  conflict  of  laws 
in  this  area  as  "a  mad  house  of  confu- 
sion. ' 

Fourteenth.  The  extent  to  which  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers  are  excluded  from 
supplying  woricmens  compeiisation  cov- 
erage and  the  desirability  of  such  exclu- 
sionary practices,  to  the  extent  they 
exist:  In  most  States  employers  may 
provide  compensation  coverage  through 
private  insurance  carriers.  Some  States. 
however,  have  established  what  are 
known  as  "exclusive  State  funds"  with 
which  all  employers  must  deal.  'Various 
arguments  can  be  made  for  and  against 
these  exclusive  State  funds.  Under  ex- 
clusive State  funds.  It  is  claimed,  com- 
pensation insurance  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained more  cheaply  than  from  private 
carriers  Others  arsjue,  v/ith  equal  force. 
that  that  is  hardly  a  reason  for  prohibit- 
ing private  earners  from  competing  for 
the  employer's  dollar.  Another  argument 
which  the  Commission  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  consider  carefully  is  the  tremend- 
ous contribution  private  insurance  car- 
riers have  made  toward  improving  oc- 
cupational safety. 

Fifteenth.  The  relationship  between 
workmen's  compensation  on  the  one 
hand  and  old  age.  disability  and  survivors 
insurance  and  other  types  of  insurance, 
public  and  private,  on  the  other  hand: 
With  the  advent  of  other  types  of  insur- 
ance, both  public  and  private,  covering 
disability  or  death,  the  problem  of  over- 
lap arises.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the 
problem;  first,  to  juard  against  an  in- 


jured worker  receiving  double  compen- 
sation; second,  the  decision  as  to  which 
type  of  insurance  should  bear  the  burden 
when  an  overlap  exists.  The  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  total  disability  cases 
where  both  workmen's  compensation  and 
social  security  are  applicable  to  the  same 
worker  and  in  partial  disability  cases 
where  unemployment  compensation  is 
also  sought.  Consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem by  the  Commission  would  be  espe- 
cially desirable  because  of  its  Federal 
overtones. 

Sixteenth.  Possible  methods  of  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission:  The  best  method  of  imple- 
menting its  own  recommendations  will 
probably  be  the  most  controversial  topic 
for  the  Commission  to  consider.  It  will 
also  be  the  most  important. 

I  recognize  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion has  historically  been  treated  as  a 
function  of  State  government,  and  that 
the  States  themselves  deserve  full  credit 
for  initiating  the  whole  system.  There  is, 
however,  ample  justification  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  solicit  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  interested  and  in- 
formed parties  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  achieve  necessai-y  workmen's  compen- 
sation reform.  This  should  not  mean  or 
imply  any  effort  to  federalize  workmen's 
compensation  or  to  begin  such  a  process. 
Indeed,  ray  present  inclination  would  be 
to  oppose  any  attempt  to  federalize 
workmen's  compensation  as  much  too 
drastic.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  alterna- 
tives available  which  the  Commission 
could  consider,  and  after  the  Commission 
has  made  its  recommendations  it  will  still 
be  up  to  Congress  to  act  or  not,  as  it  .sees 
fit.  The  point  of  my  proposal  is  that  it  is 
only  through  the  informed  consideration 
of  the  issues  by  a  broadly  based  Com- 
mission that  the  Congress  will  have  be- 
fore it  the  information  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  make  an  intelligent  judgment 
on  this  issue,  which  affects  all  American 
working  men  and  women. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Senate  has  been  engaged  in  a 
great  debate  on  the  safe  streets  and 
crime  control  bill.  One  of  the  more  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  bill  is  title  II. 
of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  A 
most  important  aspect  of  this  debate  has 
been  the  question  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  its  relationship  to 
Congress,  and  the  powers  each  of  these 
great  institutions  has  with  respect  to  the 
other. 

This  debate  reminds  us  all.  I  know,  of 
the  gemus  of  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  they  embodied  in  our 
governmental  scheme.  We  have  heard 
much  in  the  past  few  weeks  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  change  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court — a  power 
placed  in  Congress'  hands  for  many  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  was  to  en- 
able the  people,  through  Congress,  to  dis- 
cipline and  correct  a  Supreme  Court 
which  had  overstepped  its  constitutional 
bounds.  Counterbalancing  this  power  of 
Congress  over  the  Court  is  the  Court's 


power  to  strike  do\v7i  le.gislation  which 
in  its  considered  view  offends  the  Consti- 
tution, Tills  debate  is.  of  lUself.  a  classic 
example  of  the  operation  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  the  Pramers,  in 
their  wisdom,  made  a  central  part  of  our 
governmental  system. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  is  only  the 
most  recent  manifestation  of  a  much 
larger  debate  which  has  been  raging 
throughout  the  country  in  past  years. 
The  nationwide  concern  over  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Court  involves  more  than 
mere  disagreement  with  a  particular  de- 
cision or  line  of  cases.  There  has  arisen 
a  c:jntroversy^:L;rowing  in  intensity  with 
evei-y  passing  year — over  the  role  in  our 
.system  of  government  that  the  present 
Supreme  Court  has  assumed.  There  is 
increasing  belief,  oustide  of  Congress  as 
well  as  within,  that  the  Court  is  not  |>er- 
forming  its  proper  constitutional  func- 
tions, that  It  misunderstands  its  consti- 
tutional mandate,  and  has  assumed  a 
position  for  itself  out  of  keeping  with  its 
historically  accepted  role. 

This  concern  takes  expression  in  many 
different  ways.  It  is  noteworthy,  for  ex- 
ample, that  feeling  about  the  Court  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  we  have 
.seen  in  recent  days.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
usual  occurrence  for  a  proposal  to  be 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
strict the  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction. 
Such  a  proposal  would  not  be  presented 
if  a  great  many  citizens  were  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  necessary.  Whatever  the 
final  vote  in  that  debate,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Court  is  faced  with  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence of  a  magnitude  rarely  equaled  in 
Its  historj'. 

Public  criticism  of  the  Court  has  in- 
creased to  such  a  decree  in  recent  years 
that  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  ex- 
amine the  underlying  causes  for  this  re- 
.iction.  Each  Senator.  I  feel  sure,  has 
received  mail  from  his  constituents  ob- 
jecting to  the  way  the  Court  has  been 
functioning.  Criticism  by  the  ordinary 
citizen  has  been  matched  by  increasing 
academic  corninentar>'  on  the  Court — and 
much  of  this  commentaiT  has  also  been 
critical. 

Althougli  I  .have  been  critical  of  many 
of  the  Court's  decisions  in  recent  years 
and  have  urged  this  Ixidy  to  support 
title  II,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  high  re- 
gard for  the  Supreme  Court.  One  may. 
as  I  have,  criticize  the  Court  and  its 
current  notions  of  judicial  superiority, 
without  in  any  way  demeaning  the  In- 
stitution. Indeed.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  a  responsibility  to  consider  the 
work  of  the  Court  and  to  criticize  and  to 
discipline  it  when  in  their  judgment  the 
Court  is  beliaving  improperly.  We  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  seek  the  causes 
for  this  isrogressive  decay  of  the  Court's 
reputation,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  re- 
store iHiblic  confidence  in  the  institution. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  was  organized,  it  was  de- 
cided that  one  of  the  first  items  on  its 
agenda  would  be  a  study  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  subcommittee  has  now  sched- 
uled a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Court 
during  the  week  of  Jime  11-14.  The  hear- 
ings will  provide  a  public  forum  for  aca- 
demic students  of  the  Court  .so  that 
Members  of  Congress  and   the  general 
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public  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  study  and 
analyze  the  work  of  the  Court.  The 
hearings  will  be  in  the  form  of  panel 
discuiisioiis.  at  wluch  members  of  the 
subcommittee  can  discuss  with  consti- 
tutional law  professors,  historians,  and 
students  of  political  science,  Uie  impor- 
tant and  fimdamental  questions  sur- 
rounding the  Supreme  Court.  Among 
those  who  have  thus  far  accepted  the 
subcommittee's  ii^vitation  arc:  Prof. 
Henry  J.  Abraliam,  Wliarton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsyivanm;  Prof.  Gerald  Gunther, 
Stanford  School  of  Lt\w:  Dr.  Alfred  H. 
Kelly,  prpfe-ssor  of  history.  Wayne  State 
University.  Detroit;  William  E,  Leuch- 
tenburg.  profes.wr  of  history.  Columbia 
University;  Prof,  Paul  J,  Mishkin,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law; 
C.  Herman  Pritchett,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science.  University  of  Chicago;  Prof. 
Albert  J,  .Sacks.  Law  School  of  Harvard 
Universitv:  and  Prof.  Wilham  W.  "Van 
Al.styne.  Duke  University  School  of  Law. 

Assisting  the  subcommittee  will  be  its 
con.sultants.  Prof,  Philip  B,  Kurland  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
Prof.  Robert  G.  McCloskey  of  Hajward 
University,  and  Prof.  Alexander  M. 
Bickcl  of  Yale  University. 

A  topic  of  such  complexity  as  the  I'ole 
of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  possibly 
be  exhausted  in  a  short  .series  •!  ;>anel 
discussions  ,':uch  as  the  subcommittee 
plans  in  this  session.  Our  immediaie  ob- 
jective is  to  stimulate  additional  thought 
about  tlic  relationship  of  Congress  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  other  institutions  of 
our  Government,  and  to  begin  considera- 
tion of  tiie  manj-  aspects  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  principle  as  it  applies  to 
the  Court, 

Becau.se  of  the  limits  time  available 
for  these  hearings,  it  will  not  he  ]X)ssible 
to  extend  invitations  to  all  persons  who 
might  have  wished  to  appear.  However, 
the  ,subcommittee  will  accept  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  record  the  staUments  of  per- 
sons who  desiie  to  submit  their  \iews  on 
this  imix)rtant  ,subject.  Aciditional  in- 
formation on  the  hearings  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  subcommittee's  otfk-e.  All 
persons  de."5iring  to  ,-ubmit  written 
statements  should  contact  the  .'^utycom- 
rmtlee  office,  room  1403.  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ACID  DRAINAGE  PROBLEMS 
STUDIED 

Ml".  BYRD  uf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, muie  drauiage  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  oi  the  water  !x>Uution  iirob- 
leins  conlrontine  mining  .States.  While 
the  coal  indu.str>'  lUself  liiis  made  unde- 
niable i^rogress  in  ooj^ng  watli  the  i)rob- 
lems  created  by  nature  Incidental  to  the 
exposui-e  of  coal  seams  to  air  and  water, 
developments  have  thus  far  failed  to 
produce  the  answers  that  are  certain  to 
com.'  through  an  all-out  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  p:T)blem. 

Only  a  spectacular  breakthrough  in  re- 
search will  provide  a  means  of  reducing 
water  !X)llution  from  mine  drainaee  o^i  a 
practiciil  basis.  For  this  reason  there  was 
intense  interest  in  the  second  symposium 
on  coal  mine  drainage,  wliich  was  held  in 


Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  yesterday 
and  the  day  before.  Sponsored  by  the 
Coal  Industi  y  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation 
Commission,  the  meetings  provided  a 
forum  for  the  presentation  of  results  of 
experimentations  now  in  proprcss.  At  the 
.sam.e  time,  the  sessions  served  to  coordi- 
nate preliminaiT  studies  by  the  Nation's 
outsUnding  scientists  and  engineers 
working  toward  the  solution  of  water  pol- 
lution problems. 

Participants  in  the  symposium  in- 
cluded i-cpresentatives  ol  government 
and  industry,  .supported  by  representa- 
tives of  such  educational  institutior«  as 
West  'Virginia  University.  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Harvard,  Ohio  State, 
Kent  State.  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana  University.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Government  sent  otficials  from  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Association,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers 

With  this  array  of  talent  f  i-om  the  rele- 
vant disciplines,  the  symposium  was  able 
to  present  a  review  of  the  frontal  attack 
on  a  water  pi-oblem  that  has  particular 
prominence  in  Ap}ialachian  .Statos.  Tlie 
symposium  program — covering  every 
phase  of  laboratorj'  and  field  investiga- 
tion to  date — was  an  important  stepping 
stone  on  tlie  road  to  the  Nation's  clean 
stream  objective. 

Symposium  sessions  included  discus- 
sions on  ciieinistry  of  mine  drainage, 
biology  ano  innie  drainage,  mine  drain- 
age and  Line  iiydrolopic  influence,  control 
measures  research,  treatment  techniques 
and  the  indu.stry's  experience  with  mine 
drainage  treatment  plants. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  I 
will  discuss  industry's  role  in  water 
quality  control  at  the  symposium 
luncheon  on  May  15.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  he  has  been 
most  active  in  furthering  Government 
cooperation  with  industrj'  and  with  all 
institutions  dedicated  to  improving 
water  quality. 

Other  West  Virginians  who  were  In- 
vited to  participate  in  the  meetings  in 
Pittsburgh  are  Dean  Charles  T.  Holland, 
of  the  West  Virginia  University  School  of 
Mines;  Douglas  J.  Ladish,  assistant  re- 
search chemist  at  the  School  of  Mines; 
and  Ray  M.  Henderson,  division  mining 
engineer  of  the  Mountaineer  Coal  Co. 
in  Fairmont,  Dr,  Gerald  L.  Bart;hauer, 
director  of  the  conservation  department. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  who  is  one  of  in- 
dustry's leading  scientists  dedicated  to 
improving  water  quality  in  West  'Virginia 
and  other  mining  States,  will  preside  at 
the  luncheon  at  which  Senator  Randolph 
will  speak. 

Mr.  President,  the  intense  desire  on 
the  part  of  both  s!X)nsors  and  partici- 
pants in  the  symposium  is  reason  enough 
to  have  confidence  that  practical  solu- 
tions to  the  complexities  of  mine  drainage 
pollution  are  not  far  off.  We  m  ilie  coal 
regions  will  be  watching  closely  for  re- 
sults of  progress  from  the  conference 
and  for  developments  that  are  sure  to 
come  through  the  application  of  science 
and  research. 


A  V;niTE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  AND 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  AGING 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  6  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117.  which  calls 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
in  1970. 

As  chief  sponsor  of  that  joint  resolu- 
tion and  as  chairman  of  the  Six-cial  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  am  iileased  by  the 
prompt  and  unanimous  action  taken  by 
the  .Senate.  1  also  note  that  similar  joint 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  broad  bi- 
paitisnn  supjiort. 

The  need  for  the  White  Hou.sc  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  grows  more  apparent  every 
day.  Mail  received  at  the  committee  office 
within  recent  weeks  is  abundant  in  help- 
ful suggestions  for  matters  that  should 
be  considered  at  the  national  conference 
here  in  Washington  and  at  !>reparatoiy 
State  conferences  tliat  would — under 
tei-ms  of  the  resolution — pi-ecede  it. 

To  judge  by  the  interest  .shown  and 
by  the  variety  of  proposals  made,  it  is 
clear  that  a  .significant  number  of  new 
topics  could  be  added  to  those  duscusscd 
at  the  White  House  Conference  in  1961. 
In  addition,  many  fiuestions  discussed  at 
the  c^rher  conference  arc  in  need  of  in- 
tensive reexamination.  ^ 

Is.sues  related  to  ecotKHnic  security  in 
retirement,  for  example,  are  of  major 
concern.  As  the  Committee  on  Agin?  said 
in  its  report  issued  on  April  29; 

Income,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  i>ow  more  Ui,Tn 
ever  the  major  problem  laced  by  a  m.ijorlty 
uf  .\niericans  livirig  in  retirement. 

Tlie  committee  \v\\\  devote  consider- 
able attention  during  the  next  year  to  a 
study  of  the  economics  of  aging  in  order 
to  help  prepare  tlie  wa,v  for  a  seaiching 
appraisal  of  relevant  programjs  and  i^ro- 
posais  at  the  White  House  Conference. 
We  will  welcome  suggestions  for  matters 
that  .should  receive  committee  attention, 
and  we  ^vill  attempt  to  show  the  imi^act 
of  present  economic  trends  upon  the 
budgets  and  well-being  of  older  Ameri- 
cans today  and  in  the  future. 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  economist  and  col- 
umnist, dealt  with  several  of  those  ques- 
tions in  her  sMidicaied  article  of  March 
14  Drawing  from  testimony  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  in  December,  she 
described  the  increasing  difficulties  faced 
by  Americans  who  are  trying  to  provide 
adequately  for  retirement.  She  also  asks 
several  probing  questions  that  should  re- 
ceire  carefiLl  attention  at  the  'White 
House  conference  and  before. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uixanimous  con- 
sent that  the  columji  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  one  more  piece  of  endence  on 
the  need  for  the  early  final  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Star,  Mar.  14,  1968 1 

Yowl  MoJiKT's  WoaiH:   Preparing  fob 

Retirement? 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Let's  say  you  ajre  now  saving  a  proportion 
of  your  income  that  will  give  %-ou,  combined 
witii  your  expected  Social  Security  retire- 
ment benefits,  a  total  retirement  Income 
roxigiily  equal  lo  >yur  current  earmngs. 
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If  you  are  doing  thlfr^and  Lf  you  are  In 
the  mmorlty  of  America's  informed,  affluent 
and  thrifty— the  chances  are  overwhelming 
your  actual  retirement  income  will  be  only 
about  50  percent  of  what  other  Americans 
will  be  earning  by  the  time  you  retire. 

This  is  a  projection  developed  by  two  Duke 
University  economists.  Juiinita  M  Krepe  and 
John  O  Blackburn,  for  a  recent  hearing  on 
retirement  problems  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  It  dramatizes  how  abysmally 
inadequate  -^se  today's  actual  retirement  in- 
comes: it  also  warns  that  tomorrow's  retire- 
ment incomes  will  be  even  more  Inadequate 
in  terms  of  tomorrow's  living  standards  and 
living  costs. 

OBVIOUS    RIGHT    NOW 

It's  obvious  right  now.  The  typical  income 
of  a  family  headed  by  a  person  over  65  is  only 
46  percent  of  the  median  income  of  families 
headed  by  younger  Americans.  The  median 
income  for  an  elderly  individual  is  a  sub- 
poverty  $1,443,  or  only  42  percent  of  the 
median  $3,443  for  wunger  individuals.  And 
the  gap  IS  widening  steadily. 

What  place  does  Social  Security  have?  On 
average,  benefits  amount  to  about  a  third  of 
retired  Americans'  income. 

But  this  !s  an  average:  For  many  in  their 
TO's  and  80's.  no  longer  able  to  supplement 
their  benefits  with  part-time  earnings  Social 
Security  is  the  only  source  of  income. 

The  problem  didn't  seem  so  awesome  In 
previous  generation  when  it  was  part  of  the 
.American,  family  tradition  for  the  younger 
>nes  to  take  care  of  elderly  members  within 
the  home  and  the  parents  died  early  any- 
way But  now  tradition  has  been  broken — 
and  life  expectancy  for  a  65-year-old  man  is 
13  years,  while  for  his  slightly  younger  wife 
It's  20  years. 

QUESTIONS    .\SKED 

How  do  we  handle  it.  then?  What  should 
we  do  as  responsible  participants  In  a  civi- 
lized society' 

Let  me  admit  right  here  I  do  not  have 
*he  right  answers.  What  I  do  have,  though, 
ire  some  of  the  right  questions.  Speciflcally: 

How  big  a  place  should  Social  Security 
benefits  play  in  a  personal  retirement  pro- 
gram? 

Can  individuals  save  anywhere  near 
enough  to  supplement  in  a  meaningful  way 
the  modest  Social  Security  benefits  we  can 
look  forward  to? 

Will  rising  pension  benefits  do  anything 
more  in  the  years  ahead  than  offset  prob- 
able rises  in  living  costs?  According  to  one 
recent  projection,  by  1980  half  of  retired 
couples  will  be  receiving  $3,000  or  less  in 
Social  Security  and  private  pension  Incomes, 
or  far  below   1980's  poverty  line. 

DEVELOPING    URCENCT 

Another  fundamental  question  raised  by 
Economists  Kreps  and  Blackburn  is:  Should 
the  worker  who  retires  now  reap  retirement 
benefits  based  on  the  spectacular  techno- 
logical ^iiins  the  nation  has  been  making  in 
recent  years,  while  the  worker  who  retired 
years  ago  and  also  contributed  as  much  as 
he  oould  to  the  nation's  overall  economic 
growth  at  that  time,  gets  only  a  fraction  In 
return  for  his  comp>arable  effort?  ' 

Whatever  answers  we  come  to  eventually, 
and  the  questions  surely  underline  the  de- 
veloping urgency  of  the  challenge,  will  be 
costly. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  truism,  there's  no 
such   thing   as   a   free   retirement. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY'S  VITAL  ROLE  IN 
AMERICAS  FUTT-RE'— SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR  DOMINICK 

Mr   SCOTT   Mr.  President,  we  are  all 

well  a'.vare  oi  tiie  financial  crisis  this 
Nation  ls  facing.  The  ne^s  is  filled  with 
graphs  and  charts  detailing  our  acceler- 
ating backslide  toward  economic  disas- 


ter. One  of  the  most  dramatic  declines 
has  been  In  our  balance  of  foreign  trade. 
In  March  of  tlits  year,  our  exports  fell 
below  the  level  of  imports  for  the  flnst 
time  in  5  years,  and  the  result  was  an 
adverse  trade  balance  of  over  $157  mil- 
lion. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  major  barometer 
of  a  nation's  business  health  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  United  States  the 
steel  industi-y  is  in  dire  straits. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Peter  Dominick.  of  Colorado,  recently 
spoke  on  this  topic  and  summarized  the 
critical  importance  of  maintaining  a 
strong  and  viable  steel  industry.  His 
talk  before  the  Steel  Service  Center  In- 
stitute pointed  out  that  1967  was  the 
lilnth  straight  year  that  the  United 
States  has  experienced  an  unfavorable 
balance  in  steel  trade.  His  remarks  were 
entitled  "Steel  Industry's  Vital  Role  in 
America's  Future." 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Dominicks 
speech  dramatically  illustrates  one  of  the 
major  factors  contributing  to  our  eco- 
nomic ills,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Senator  Dominicks  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Steel  Industry's  Vital  Role  in  America's 

PtJTtTRE 

(Speech  by  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick  be- 
fore the  Steel  Service  Center  Institute, 
Denver.  Colorado,  May  13.  1968) 

Despite  the  glowing  headlines  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  some  of  otu'  newspapers 
proclaiming  huge  profits  in  steel  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1968.  our  problems  are  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better.  As  most  of  you 
know,  much  of  the  sales  and  earnings  In- 
crease during  the  last  six  months  resulted 
from  an  accelerated  buildup  of  inventories 
by  your  customers  hedging  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  steel  industry  strike  in  mid- 
summer. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  which  have  just 
been  released  show  that  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  our  exports  for  a  single  month — 
the  month  of  March.  1968 — fell  below  the 
level  of  imports.  During  March.  U.S.  exports 
fell  11.5  percent  below  the  February  level, 
while  Imports  increased  .4  percent.  The  re- 
sult was  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  $157  7 
million.  Steel  imports  are  a  major  factor  in 
this  deficit.  It  is  part  of  a  continuing  trend. 

In  1967.  for  the  ninth  straight  year,  we  had 
an  unfavorable  balance  In  steel.  Last  year, 
domestic  firms  imported  11.5  million  tons  of 
steel.  This  Is  6.5  percent  more  steel  tonnage 
than  was  imported  in  1966.  This  year  lmp>orts 
of  steel  will  climb  still  higher.  Figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimate  that,  on  the  basis  of  first 
quarter  statistics,  imports  of  steel  may  reach 
as  high  as  14.5  million  tons  in  1968.  By  com- 
parison with  1961.  when  29  million  tons  of 
steel  were  imported,  the  increase  In  imports 
during  the  past  eight  years  amounts  to  al- 
most 500  percent. 

Many  of  us  can  recall  that  after  World 
War  II.  our  money  and  know-how  enabled 
the  shattered  nations  of  Europe  and  .Asia  to 
build  modem  steel  plants.  Today  those 
plants — operated  by  workers  who  earn  only 
a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to  American 
steelworkers — are  taking  over  a  greater  and 
greater  share  of  the  United  States  market. 

Japan's  rapidly  expanding  steel  industry 
has  set  its  sights  on  our  market.  Japan  ex- 
pects to  increase  its  steel  producing  ability 
by  66  percent  over  the  next  ten  years,  and 
already  dominates  our  barbed  wire  and  wire 
nail  market. 


While  the  penetration  of  the  United  States 
market  varies  from  product  to  product  and 
from  region  to  region,  no  important  steel 
product  line  or  steel  market  area  is  immune 
from  the  impact  of  Imports  Unless  the  splral- 
ino;  Import  trend  Is  halted,  thousands  of  Jobs 
in  our  steel  plants  and  even  our  national 
security  may  be  put  in  danger. 

Our  government's  foreign  trade  policy  is 
based  on  the  assumption  of  fair  competition 
among  all  nations.  But  today  we  don't  have 
fair  competition!  Most  foreign  steel  producers 
are  a.sslsted  by  their  governments  in  several 
ways  to  help  them  compete  against  U.S.  steel 
companies.  For  example,  in  most  Important 
steel  producing  countries  of  Western  Europe 
the  domestic  tax  system  provides  incentives 
for  exporting  steel  at  low  prices  and  imposes 
severe  penalties  upon  American  steel  imtxirts. 

In  the  past,  technological  progress  within 
the  United  States  steel  Industry  has  provided 
a  defense  against  foreign  penetration  of  our 
market.  But  today,  many  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers are  showing  the  same  technological 
progress. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  the  relatively 
short  span  of  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  United  States'  share  of  world  steel 
production  has  dropped  from  61  percent  to 
26  percent  Japan's  share  has  Increased  ten- 
fold. Italy's  share  lias  tripled  and  the  .Soviet 
Union's  has  doubled.  And.  frankly,  the  end 
of  this  trend  is  not  in  sight,  as  foreign  steel 
producing  capacity  still  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  demand. 

Our  steel  mills  have  attempted  to  turn  the 
tide  of  Imports  by  offering  extended-payment 
term§  and  agreeing  to  store  strike-hedge 
steel  for  purchasers — an  effort  that  will  cost 
the  industry  $30  million.  But  still  this  offer 
has  done  little  to  stem  imports. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  cheap 
steel  Imports  is  the  shrinking  employment 
opportunity  in  the  steel  industry.  Tlie  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  provided  a  calculation 
that  about  6.400  people  are  now  employed  in 
our  steel  plants  for  every  million  tons  of 
finished  product  shipped  in  a  year.  An  addi- 
tional 1,300  persons  are  involved  in  coal  and 
ore  mining  and  transportation.  Thus,  7,700 
American  men  and  women  are  employed  for 
every  million  tons  of  domestic  steel  mill 
products  shipped.  Accordingly,  the  14,5  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  imports  tiredicted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  this  year  will 
represent  the  export  of  111,650  American  jobs 
that  have  gone  abroad! 

Despite  all  the  brave  talk,  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  !,s  getting  worse.  It  is 
Interesting  here  to  note,  however,  that  the 
entire  deficit  in  our  balance-of-payments, 
which  amounts  to  about  $1.4  billion,  is  about 
the  same  amount  as.  our  anticipated  trade 
deficit  with  respect   to  steel  this  year! 

Although  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  voted 
against  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  freer  world  trade.  This  Act,  how- 
ever, penalizes  more  than  it  helps.  It  seems 
to  me  perfectly  naive  to  ignore  non-tariff 
barriers.  These  are  economic  and,  often  more 
importantly,  political  factors  that  are  struc- 
tured in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  trade.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  steel. 

I  feel  that  we  must  act  now  in  our  own 
national  interest.  .Almost  all  nations  recog- 
nize liow  Imperative  steel  production  ii  to 
their  economies  and  national  security,  find 
almost  every  country  has  import  problems.  ' 
I  feel  we  must  insist  that  our  trade  agree-^ 
ments  be  truly  reciprocal,  including  political 
as  well  as  economic  considerations. 

We  must  act  in  our  national  interest  to 
guarantee  that  our  steel  industry  will  be 
kept  viable  if  we  are  to  meet  our  needs  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  and  beyond.  Steel 
has  a  big  role  to  play  once  we  are  past  the 
obstacles  of  Vietnam. 

Not  only  will  we  need  to  replace  our  mili- 
tary hardware  depleted  by  Vietnam,  but  we 
also  need  to  revitalize  our  maritime  fleet.  We 
are  slipping   farther  and  farther   behind   in 
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this  field.  Today  only  five  percent  of  our 
trade  is  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

We  need  to  move  ahead  in  developing  rapid 
mass  transportation  systems.  Nowhere  is  this 
need  more  apparent  than  between  our  air- 
ports and  the  major  cities  they  serve. 

And  most  importantly,  steel  will  play  a 
major  role  In  our  efforts  to  overcome  our 
crisis  of  "urban  senility"— the  decay  of  our 
core  cities.  Tremendous  amounts  of  steel  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  this  job.  The  mag- 
nitude and  anticipated  cost  of  rebuilding  our 
core  cities  boggles  the  mind:  but  it  must  be 
done,  and  we  must  be  certain  that  our  steel 
industry  is  able  to  meet  this  challenge,  and 
to  provide  Job  opportunities  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AWARD  TO  TOM  F.  McGOURIN,  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  always  pleased  to  see  our  civil  serv- 
ants recopnized  for  tlieir  accomplish- 
ments, but  I  take  special  pride  when 
they  are  from  Virginia. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  May  14.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  presented  a 
Superior  Service  Award  to  Tom  F.  Mc- 
Gouiin,  who  directs  the  work  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Virginia,  The 
award  cit«d  him  "for  demonstrating 
exceptional  leadership  in  applying  agri- 
cultural science  to  the  solution  of  non- 
asricultural  problems  in  rapidly  expand- 
ing area,s.  while  improving  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  professional  working  rela- 
'tionships  with  all  resource  conserva- 
tion agencies  in  Virginia." 

Mr.  McGourin  pioneered  new  concepts 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  in  Vir- 
ginia, initiating  programs  to  help  mini- 
mize soil  and  water  problems  where 
large-scale  urban  development  is  tak- 
ing place. 

Many  of  the  results  may  be  seen  just 
across  the  river  from  the  Capital — at 
Dulles  International  Aii-port;  at  Reston, 
the  "new  town"  in  a  rural  setting;  and 
at  the  huge  new  shopping  area  being 
built  at  Ts'sons  Corners.  Virginia's  tide- 
water streams  and  bay  fronts  are  also  the 
scene  of  other  conservation  work  to  abate 
erosion  damage. 

Mr.  McGourin.  through  his  leadership, 
has  gained  public  acceptance  to  new 
ideas  and  techniques.  Tlie  results  will 
benefit  more  than  just  Virginia.  People 
from  all  across  the  country  have  toured 
these  models  of  conservation  to  observe 
the  techniques  used. 

Mr.  McGom'in  has  been  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  32  years.  7  of  which  he  has 
spent  in  Virginia.  His  dedication,  vigor, 
and  enthusiasm  are  reflected  in  the 
many  lasting  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  soil  and  water,  conservation  pro- 
gram. He  exemplifies  the  best  of  our 
civil  servants  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  see  him  recognized. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR   LAUSCHE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Wilmington  Morning  News  of 
May  15.  1968.  contains  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of 
Ohio,  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  writer's 
conclusion  that  Frank  Lausche  s  depar- 


ture from  the  Senate  will  leave  a  vacuum, 
one  which  it  will  take  a  mighty  strong 
man  to  fill. 

Frank  Lausche  is  a  statesman,  a  pa- 
triot, a  true  servant  of  the  people  he 
represents,  and  a  man  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  a  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Lausche  One  of  Kind 
(By  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick) 
Washington. — Back  in  mid-April,  when 
the  newspaper  editors  were  having  their  an- 
nual consistory  out  at  the  Shoreham,  I  ran 
into  Ohio's  Sen.  Frank  Lausche  and  asked 
him  how  he  was  doing.  He  rolled  those  ex- 
pressive eyes  to  heaven  and  crcssed  his  fingers 
for  luck.  I  promised  myself  to  v,Tlte  a  piece 
about  the  old  maverick,  but  other  things  got 
in  the  way.  Now.  dammit,  it's  too  late.  He 
went  down  to  defeat  in  last  week's  senatorial 
primary.  His  departure  from  the  Washington 
scene  will  be  a  real  loss  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  country,  too. 

Lausche  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  Over  the 
years,  you  came  to  expect  most  of  the  South- 
ern Democrats  to  rack  up  a  stoutly  Repub- 
lican record,  but  the  old  warhorses  from  Dixie 
were  secure  in  their  saddles:  no  one  paid 
much  attention.  By  the  same  token,  you  Knew 
about  where  Wayne  Morse,  the  Oregon  cactus, 
would  sink  his  barbs.  Lausche  was  different. 
He  voted  his  convictions  with  reckless  dis- 
dain for  party  labels.  He  was  a  conservative, 
but  a  restless  conservative:  he  would  not 
stand  and  be  hitched. 

Great  dav.  we  will  miss  him  next  year.  He 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1957,  after  serving  five 
terms  as  governor  of  Ohio.  He  had  done  a 
brilliant  job  in  the  statehouse.  My  own  re- 
collection of  Lausche  goes  back  to  the  fall 
of  1951.  when  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  met  in  Cleveland.  He  held 
his  tough  audience  spellbound  for  an  hour, 
with  a  virtuoso  performance  on  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  state  government. 

Come  to  think  of  It,  he  always  had  the  air 
of  a  virtuoso.  He  looked  like  a  solo  pianist 
or  a  visiting  guest  conductor — swarthy,  his 
hands  always  in  motion,  his  mobile  face 
urging  a  faster  tempo.  Over  the  years,  his 
great  shock  of  dark  hair  turned  grey;  the 
lines  deepened  aroun^  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
but  he  never  lost  the  vitality  of  1951.  In  a 
chamber  of  Itisty  debaters,  he  held  his  own 
with  the  best. 

A  good  deal  was  made  in  the  press  of  the 
senator's  age — he  is  72 — but  It  wasn't  his  age 
that  beat  him  on  Tuesday.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  Lausche's  own  stubbornness  and  orga- 
nized labor's  strength.  The  last  time  the  sen- 
ator ran.  in  1962.  he  won  re-election  by  nearly 
700,000  votes.  He  spent  next  to  nothing  in 
that  campaign,  and  he  adamantly  refused 
to  spend  much  of  anything  this  spring.  The 
people  knew  where  he  stood — or  they  ought 
to  know.  He  had  voted  for  the  open  housing 
bill,  but  he  also  had  sponsored  (with  Strom 
Thurmond)  a  tough  amendment  to  punish 
rioters.  He  was  hard  on  Vietnam.  He  was 
hard,  in  truth,  on  just  about  everything. 
There  was  mighty  little  softness  in  him. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  Lausche  should 
have  been  toppled  by  former  Rep.  John  J. 
Gilligan,  for  GiUigan  was  defeated  two  years 
ago  by  young  Robert  Taft.  In  the  zoology  of 
politics.  Taft  is  a  kitten  and  Lausche  a 
catamount. 

This  time.  Gilligan  benefited  from  one  of 
those  great  efforts  that  labor  can  mount  in 
Ohio.  During  his  single  term  in  the  House 
(1965-66).  Gilligan  rated  a  neat  100  per  cent 
in  the  scorecards  of  the  AFL-CIO.  By  con- 
trast, his  rating  from  the  conservative  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  was  a  feeble 


7  Gilligan  also  benefited  In  Cleveland  from 
the  help  of  Negro  leaders  Identified  with 
Mayor  Carl  Stokes. 

In  November.  Gilligan  will  be  pitted  against 
the  Republican  senatorial  nominee.  Ohio's 
Atty.  Gen.  William  B.  Saxbe.  Conservatives 
who  are  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  Lausche 
may  be  consoled,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
lively  hope  of  seeing  Saxbe  elected.  Saxbe 
Is  known  as  a  pragmatlst.  a  savvy  cam- 
paigner, a  competent  middle-of-the-roader 
with  broad  appeal  across  the  Republican 
spectrum.  The  House  elections  of  1966  dem- 
onstratetl  a  Republican  trend  in  Ohio:  if 
the  momentum  can  be  sustained  In  Novem- 
ber.  Saxbe  should   win. 

But  with  deference  to  the  gentleman,  he 
won't  bring  to  the  Senate  the  color,  the  verve, 
and  the  bare-knuckled  spirit  of  Ohio's  little 
Riant.  In  the  lovely  hurly-burly  of  the  Hill, 
Lausche  has  fought  the  good  fight.  It's  a  pity 
to  see  him  knocked  out 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr,  President,  the  Im 
portance  to  the  rural  economy  of  th^ 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Coi'poration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  illustrated  in  my  home  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

In  1967  approximately  20,000  farmers 
in  52  counties  of  my  State  were  carrj- 
ing  almost  $60  million  in  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  protection  on  one  or  more  of 
seven  .separate  crops;  barley,  corn.  flax, 
oats,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  and  wheat. 

For  the  1957  crop  year.  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  paid  more  than  5.600  lo.sses  to- 
talling near  S3'j  million.  In  many  cases 
the  loss  payment  was  a  lifesaver  for  in- 
dividual farm  families  who.  without  it. 
might  have  been  squeezed  out  of  farm- 
ing, deeply  iii  debt. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  3  other  years 
of  adverse  weather  accounted  for  higher 
loss  payments  than  were  paid  in  1967: 
nearly  $7  million  was  paid  in  1961.  more 
thanS6'>  million  in  1953.  and  about  S5'.> 
million  in  1952.  Over  the  20-year  period, 
the  average  annual  lo.ss  payment  by 
FCIC  to  North  Dakota  insured  farmers 
has  been  nearly  S2'..  million.  Over  the  20 
years,  however,  both  in  North  Dakota 
and  nationally,  loss  payments  by  FCIC 
have  been  less  than  the  premiimi  total 
that  insured  farmers  have  paid  in. 

Wheat,  of  cour.se,  accounts  for  nearly 
half  of  tlie  entire  Federal  crop  insurance 
program  in  North  Dakota,  and  last  year 
nearly  half  of  all  losses— more  than 
2.200— totalling  Sl'j  million,  were  paid 
to  the  State's  FCIC-insurcd  wheat  farm- 
ers. 

Drought,  over  the  last  quarter  century, 
has  accounted  for  more  than  37  percent 
of  all  North  Dakota  loss  payments  by 
FCIC.  with  disease  accounting  for  more 
than  26  percent.  The  remainder  of  the 
losses  were  paid  for  a  dozen  lesser  causes 
of  crop  damage. 

During  the  last  20  years.  North  Dakota 
farmers  carrying  Federal  crop  insurance 
not  only  have  been  paid  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion in  losses — a  significant  factor  in  the 
State's  rural  economy— but  also  they 
have  benefited  from  the  credit  value 
which  Federal  crop  insurance  usually 
gives  a  farmer-borrower  when  he  applies 
for  a  loan  for  operating  capital  or  for 
the  expansion  of  Ws  farming  operation. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTKR  TO  TT^E  PRESI- 
DENT OF  n^E  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  .\L'\YOR  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. DC. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
^n  the  Record  an  open  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  tile  United  States  and  the  Mayor 
of  Wasliington  wiiich  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star.  The  "open  let- 
ter" appeared  in  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement by  the  Greater  Washin.rton 
Division  of  Marj'land-Delaware-Dlstrlct 
of  Columbia  Jewelers'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  or  thb 
United  ST.^TES  and  the  Mayor  or  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

It  can  happen  here.  TTie  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  become  a  disaster  area  and  a  battle- 
ground. The  field  of  combat  Is  clearly  de- 
fined It  is  In  the  minds  of  the  lawbreakers — 
and  those  who  are  tempted  to  break  the  law. 
Our  moat  -powerful  weapon  must  be  knowl- 
ediije  that- -the  law  will  be  enforced — fairly 
and  firmly. 

The  ultimate  restraint  for  the  lawless  Is 
not  Jail.  It  is  the  possibility  of  Jail.  When 
that  possibility  is  diminished  by  lax  law  en- 
forcement, crime  becomes  a  way  of  life.  When 
lawlessness  is  blinked  at,  we're  eyeball  to 
eyeball  with  anarchy:  "window  shoppers"  are 
encoxiraged — to  break  the  window.  Give  a 
potential  criminal  an  inch  and  he'll  take 
everything  he  can  get,  along  with  human 
life. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  to  deplore 
the  increase  In  the  splrlal  of  crime  brands 
one  a  reactionary.  We  are  not  reactionaries 
but  if  we  did  not  react  to  the  growing  law- 
lessness in  our  city  with  alarm  and  protest, 
we  would  be  irresponsible  citizens. 

We  respectfully  urge  you.  Mr.  President 
and  Mr.  Mayor,  while  you  seek  from  Congress 
the  needed  Ic'jislation  for  the  disadvantaged, 
to  seek  also  1  iws  which  will  protect  all  citi- 
zens from  irresponsible  elements  In  the  com- 
munity— and  to  seek  the  means,  if  In  your 
opinion  you  do  not  have  them,  to  enforce 
those  laws.  We  ask  you  to  enforce  and  rein- 
force the  law's  presence — to  alter  the  present 
climate  which  keeps  salesmen  of  national 
manufacturers  from  visiting  our  stores  in  the 
Washington  area  because  of  danger  on  the 
streets,  and  prevents  the  law-abiding  from 
going  about  their  lawful  pursuits.  Escalate 
the  war  against  robbers,  arsonists  and  mur- 
derers— to  achieve  safety  in  our  city  and 
pe.ice  at  home. 

Geeater  Washington  Division  of  Mart- 
la.nd-Delawase-District  of  Columbia 
Jewelers'  .■Association 


"PAPER  GOLD  "  OFFERS  A  NEW 
APPROACH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
a  proposal  wJiich  would  create  a  new 
form  of  international  monetary  reserve. 
The  plan  involves  the  creation  of  special 
drawing  rights — SDR's — within  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  as  reserve 
assets  supplementing  principally  gold 
and  the  dollar. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  as  one  who  has  given  much 
thought  and  study  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  us  on  an  international  scale, 
I  think  that  the  President's  proposal 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  can  be  adopted  as  quickly 
as  !X>s^ible. 


I  realize  that  one  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  complicated  international 
monetary  affairs  is  explaining  the  issue 
at  hand  so  that  enough  support  can  be 
mustered  for  adoption.  In  this  regard, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  on  Sunday,  May 
12,  1968,  provided  a  fine  public  ser%nce 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Paper  Gold 
Offers  a  New  Approach."  It  succintly 
lists  the  problems,  explains  the  special 
drawing  rights  proposal  in  easily  under- 
stood terms,  and  generally  urges  the 
early  passage  of  a  bill  "to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  world  finances." 

I  commend  the  editorial  and  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"P.APEB  Gold"  Offers  a  New   Approach 

Because  they  are  not  designed  for  gen- 
eral circulation  and  can  only  be  used  by 
governments  in  settling  international  ac- 
counts. Special  Drawing  Right*  (SDR)  or 
"paper  gold"  will  never  end  up  in  anyone's 
savings  account  or  safety  deposit  box.  But 
they  win  have  great  bearing  on  how  much 
ordinary  money  a  person  has  in  either. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
ppprove  this  plan  for  a  new  international 
reserve  currency — the  "coin"  govemmente 
use  in  settling  their  accounts  with  one  an- 
other— and  the  request  has  considerable 
bipartisan  support.  But.  as  with  most  as- 
pects of  world  finance,  there  is  little  public 
understanding  of  what  it's  nil  about  and  why 
a  new  reserve  currency  Is  so  necessary. 

"Paper  gold"  is  not  a  new  idea,  not  a  half- 
baked  scheme  worked  out  in  a  hurry  under 
pjpssure.  It  h;is  been  kicked  around  by 
rnonetary  experts  for  years  but  it  began  to 
get  serious  consideration  near  the  end  of 
World  War  II  at  the  Bretton  Woods  meet- 
ings out  of  which  grew  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  Three  years  ago  the 
President  directed  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  to  undertake  international 
negotiations  to  reform  the  world  money  sys- 
tem that  since  1945  has  depended  on  the  use 
of  gold,  dollars  and  sterling  (British  pound) 
to  settle  international  accounts. 

This  request  was  prompted  by  need  for  a 
new  reserve  currency  brought  about  by  un- 
precedented Increases  In  world  trade  after 
the  war  and  continuing  to  the  present.  There 
simply  is  not 'enough  reserve  currency — gold, 
dollars  and  pounds — to  go  around,  and  as  a 
result  trade,  which  in  the  long  run  affects 
the  paycheck  of  the  corporation  executive 
and  wage  earner  alike,  is  threatened  with 
curtailment  and  possible  collapse. 

Under  the  present  system  the  rest  of  the 
world  accumulates  its  reserve  ctirrencies — 
gold,  dollars,  and  pounds — only  to  the  extent 
that  the  United  States  and  Britain  run 
balance  of  payments  deficits,  that  Is,  when 
these  two  countries  buy  more  than  they  sell 
or  spend  more  they  earn,  thus  enabling 
other  nations  to  acquire  dollars  and  f>ounds 
to  use  In  meeting  their  own  International 
obligations. 

But  the  very  fact  of  such  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  in  turn  weakens  the  dollar 
and  pound  and  makes  them  less  desirable  as 
reserve  assets  because  other  nations  begin 
to  fear  that  the  value  of  these  currencies 
won't  hold  up  (recent  devaluation  of  the 
pound  Is  seen  as  a  Justification  of  these 
fears)  if  such  balance  of  payments  deficits 
continue.  In  such  cases  other  nations  turn 
to  gold  as  the  only  reserve  asset  they  are 
willing  to  accept  and  hold.  Since  the  supply 
of  gold  Is  limited,  Increased  demand  further 
curtails  its  ability  to  meet  reserve  needs  and 
forces  its  price  up,  too. 

In  order  to  restore  confidence  In  the  dollar 
and  pound  It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  ex- 
ternal  accounts   of   the   United   States   and 


Britain  into  better  balance.  But  this  senes 
to  eliminate  the  major  source  of  new  addi- 
tions to  the  world's  supply  of  reserve  cur- 
rencies. 

If  this  supply  is  to  continue  to  grow  as 
needed  to  fuel  world  trade  expansion  there 
are  three  alternatives:  Encourage  the  U.S. 
and  Britain  n  continue  their  l>alance  of 
payments  deficits,  thereby  spreading  more 
dollars  and  pounds  around,  or  raising  the 
official  price  of  gold— neither  ct  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  most  leading  countriee — or  set 
out  to  create  an  entirely  new  resprve  cur- 
rency which  would  be  available  when  and 
as  needed.  Sporial  Drawing  Rights,  "priper 
gold,"  is  that  new  currency. 

We  see  "paper  gold"  as  a  logical  solution 
to  the  world's  monetary  ills,  relieving  cur- 
rent overdependence  on  dollars  and  gold.  It 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  United  States'  do- 
mestic and  international  monetary  deficits. 
This  country  still  must  get  its  fiscal  house  In 
order.  Indeed,  until  it  cioes.  there  is  small 
hope  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  plan  can 
begin  effective  operation. 

We  urge  Congress  to  give  the  President's 
request  high  priority  in  the  hope  that  the 
10  percent  surcharge  and  mandatory  gov- 
ernment spending  cuts  now  before  Congress, 
along  with  other  proposed  ctirbs  on  dollar 
outflow  will  put  the  United  States  in  a  po- 
sition to  provide  the  economic  stabllicy  so 
necessary  for  success  of  this  farslghted  at- 
tempt to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
world  finances. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VALID  SUBJECT 
FOR  TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
common  objection  to  the  ratification  of 
the  human  rights  conventions  is  based 
on  the  theorj'  that  human  rights  is  not 
an  appropriate  subject  for  international 
treaty.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
pacts  on  the  political  rights  of  women, 
abolition  of  forced  labor,  and  genocide 
argue  that  these  matters  belong  within 
the  domestic  domain  of  a  nation;  that 
the  protection  of  the  ricriits  of  man  has 
no  place  in  international  affairs. 

Mr.  William  Gerber,  in  a  report  en- 
titled "Tlie  Human  Rights  Protection," 
contained  in  the  Editorial  Research  Re- 
ports series,  refutes  this  objection.  In 
one  concise  passage,  he  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  rights  in  international 
treaty  and  shows  its  vital  role  today.  The 
Senate  can  carry  this  evolution  one  step 
further  by  ratifying  the  Conventions  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  and  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Ger- 
bcr's  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Negoti.\tion  op  Treaties  on  Individual 
Rights 

International  law  resi>ecting  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights  evolved  through  various 
stages: 

First,  it  was  recognized  that  citizens  of 
stale  A  residing  temporarily  in  state  B  could 
not  rightfully  be  mistreated  by  the  latter. 
Thus,  according  to  an  early  writer  on  inter- 
national law,  "It  is  reckoned  among  all  na- 
tions inhumane  to  treat  visitors  and  for- 
eigners 'oadly  ^■Ithout  some  special  cause." 

Later,  it  became  apparent  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  British  scholar, 
"the  individual  in  his  capacity  as  an  alien 
enjoys  a  larger  measure  of  protection  by  In- 
ternational law  than  in  his  character  as  the 
citizen  of  his  own  state."  To  overcome  this 
anomaly,  some  world  powers  In  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury made  representations  to  other  states 
regarding  persecution  by  the  latter  of  their 
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own  nationals — for  example,  the  persecution 
of  Christians  In  Turkey  and  of  Jews  In  Czar- 
ist  Russia. 

Finally,  formal  treaties  were  entered  Into 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  both 
of  aliens  and  of  nationals.  Such  treaties  in- 
cluded, among  others,  a  series  begun  in  1864 
(particularly  the  Hague  conventions  of  1897 
and  1907)  on  rights  of  civilians,  prisoners 
of  war.  and  others  in  time  of  war;  treaties 
of  1890  and  1922  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery;  treaties  of  1919  governing  the 
treatment  of  minorities  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans;  the  inter-American  con- 
vention of  1933  on  the  nationality  of  women; 
and  the  four-power  agreement  of  1945  on 
crimes  against  humanity  (governing  the 
Nuremberg  trials) . 

The  post-World  War  II  peace  treaties  with 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ifcily,  and  Rumania  con- 
tained general  provisions  aimed  to  assure 
"the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental   freedoms  '    without    discrimination. 


DOING 


FORESTRY    C<30PERATIVES 
A    (jOOD    job 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  two  forestry 
cooperatives  in  my  home  State  of  Michi- 
gan received  recognition  in  the  April  is- 
sue of  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  a 
monthly  magazine  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

A  .series  of  articles  in  the  publication 
discusses  the  potentials  for  forestry  co- 
operatives in  this  coimtry.  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  cooperatives  in  my  State  u.sed  as 
an  example  of  how  owners  of  smaller 
woodland  tracts  can  join  together  to 
make  more  money  from  these  tracts,  re- 
duce their  costs,  and  manage  them  more 
effectively. 

Let  me  quote  what  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
Chief.  Forest  Service,  wrote: 

Au  Sable  Forest  Products  As.sociatlon.  East 
Tawas.  Mich.,  is  an  example  of  a  successful 
pulpwood  prodvicers'  cooperative.  Member- 
ship in  this  association  varies  from  year  to 
year,  depending  on  producers'  marketing 
needs.  Over  the  past  decade,  membership 
has  averaged  about  135  producers  making 
round    wood   sales   totaling  $350,000   a   year. 

An  example  of  a  processors'  cooperative  Is 
Michigan  Forest  Products  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Saginaw,  an  a.ssociation  of  86  small  sawmills 
and  pallet  producers. 

Through  membership  in  the  cooperative. 
small  mills  have  drastically  reduced  their 
compensation  insurance  rates.  They  are  also 
obtaining  group  rates  for  their  employees  on 
accident,  medical,  and  life  insurance. 

This  cooperative  purchases  supplies  and 
equipment  for  its  members  at  reduced  rates, 
assists  members  with  marketing  on  a  request 
basis,  and  helps  seek  solutions  to  mutual 
problems  of  industrywide  concern.  To  illus- 
trate, ways  of  reducing  air  polluition  caused 
by  mill  waste  burners  are  being  studied. 

Au  Sable  is  a  good  example  of  how 
people  working  together  can  help  solve 
some  of  their  own  economic  problems — 
certainly  something  we  want  to  en- 
courage. 

Woodland  owners  can  call  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  help  for  ex- 
isting: cooperatives  or  for  advice  on  pos- 
sibilities of  starting  a  new  association. 
Michigan  has  a  great  deal  of  woodland 
and  should  be  making  the  be.st  possible 
use  of  this  natural  resource. 

David  W.  Ancevine.  Administrator. 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  outlined 
how  this  agency  can  and  is  helping: 

Under  our  sp>ecialized  cooperative  research 
program  and  in  cooperation  with  the  West 


Virginia  University,  we're  studying  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  forest  management, 
processing,  and  marketing  cooperatives  We 
are  discovering,  for  example,  how  woodland 
owners  react  to  the  possibilities  of  using 
cooperatives  to  manage  the  timber  stands 
and  to  process  and  market  their  wood  .  .  . 

Under  our  cooperative  marketing  and  farm 
supplies  program,  our  staff  is  helping  groups 
of  rural  people  use  research  and  approved 
business  practice  to  operate  their  coopera- 
tive enterprises.  Over  the  last  year  we  have 
aided  half  a  dozen  forestry-based  groups,  and 
we  expect  these  requests  to  Increase. 

Mr.  Cliff  also  discus.sed  in  his  article 
how  groups  can  get  help  from  the  De- 
partment. He  said: 

The  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  work- 
ing with  the  Stiites,  can  assist  in  establishing 
forestry  cooperatives.  Help  is  available  in 
every  Slate  through  the  State  Technical  Ac- 
tion Panels.  In  32  States  these  Panels  have 
organized  Forestry  Cooperative  Advisory 
Groups  to  provide  the  services  of  specialists 
in  cooperative  formation,  of  foresters,  and  of 
financial  specialists  .  .  . 

Services  of  these  specialists  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Technical  Action  Panel,  usually  the  State 
Director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

The  USDA  Committee  on  Forestry  Coop- 
eratives (consisting  of  representatives  of 
eight  USDA  agencies)  in  Washington.  DC. 
has  developed  guidelines  and  furnishes  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  State  Forestry  Co- 
operative Advisory  Groups,  development 
groups,  and  others  interested  In  forestry 
cooperatives. 


DIALOG  ON  IRS  PRACTICES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  17,  1968,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure held  a  hearing  on  various  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  problems  of 
enlacing  Internal  Revenue  statutes. 

The  subcommittee  was  pleased  to  have 
as  a  witness  Mr.  'Vincent  L.  Connery. 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Internal  Revenue  Employees — NAIRE. 
Mr.  Connerv'  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
John  Brady.  Mr.  Glenn  R.  Graves,  coim- 
sel;  and  Mr.  Michael  Flattery,  manage- 
ment relations  adviser. 

The  testimony  presented  by  the 
NAIRE  delegation  was  extremely  critical 
of  certain  IRS  management  attitudes 
and  practices.  They  singled  out  for  par- 
ticular criticism  the  use  of  a  quota  sys- 
tem and  IRS  snooping  on  its  own  em- 
ployees. It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
morale  in  the  IRS  is  very  low  at  the 
present  time  and  that  this  was  reflected 
in  the  extremely  high  turnover  rates  of 
recent  years. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  testi- 
mony, the  subcommittee  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
IRS,  who  was  present  at  the  hearing,  if 
he  would  care  to  comment  on  Mr.  Con- 
ner>''s  remarks.  Mr.  Smith  indicated  that 
he  would  prefer  to  study  the  hearing 
transcript  and  submit  written  comments 
thereon  at  a  later  date. 

Accordingly,  the  IRS  submitted  its 
comments  on  the  NAIRE  testimony  on 
Januaiy  25,  1968.  NAIRE,  in  turn,  later 
submitted  its  rebuttal  to  the  IRS  le- 
buttal. 

An  interesting  and  healthy  dialog  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  initial 
NAIRE  testimony  before  my  subcom- 
mittee. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  NAIRE  Bulletin, 
dated  May  1-15,  1968.  summarizes  this 
dialog,  which  I  think  may  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  public, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  from  the  NAIRE  Bulletin  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Cunnery's  Response  to  Commis- 
sioner Cohen's  Comments  on  Connert's 
Testimony  Before  thb  Long  Committee 
The  February  15,  1968,  issue  of  The 
NAIRE  Bulletin  carried  the  complete  text 
of  President  C<jnnery'B  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  ^:  Procedure  iLong  Committee)  on 
January  17.  1968  Late  in  February  an  IRS 
official  informed  Mr.  Coimery  that  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  had  written  to  Senator  Long 
commenting  on  the  Connery  testimony,  the 
IRS  official  asked  if  NAIRE  would  publish 
the  IRS  comments  In  The  NAIRE  Bulletin 
Mr.  Connery  agreed,  and  on  March  12.  1968. 
IRS  furnished  NAIRE  headquarters  a  copy 
of  Commissioner  Cohen's  letter  of  January 
25.    1968.    to   Senator   Long. 

In  hl3  January  25th  letter  the  Commis- 
sioner set  forth  ten  numbered  fxcerpls  from 
the  NAIRE  testimony  followed  by  a  "Com- 
ment"  on  each  Issue  excerpted.  This  letter 
was  circulated  within  IRS  on  a  nationwide 
basis  down  to  at  least  the  first  supervisory 
level.  In  many  instances  the  NAIRE  testi- 
mony and  IRS  comments  were  discussed 
with   employees. 

While  NAIRE  h.is  no  desire  to  extend  nnd 
prolong  the  debate  tm  these  Issues,  being 
primarily  concerned  with  the  need  for  cor- 
rective action  by  IRS,  the  tack  taken  by  the 
IRS  staff  in  preparing  Commissioner  Cohen's 
comments  called  for  further  action  by  NAIRE 
Therefore,  by  letter  dated  April  11.  1968.  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Long,  President  Con- 
nery submitted  NAIRE's  response  In  the 
form  of  observations  on  the  IRS  comments. 
Set  forth  below  are  the  IRS-selected  excerpts 
from  the  NAIRE  testimony,  the  IRS  com- 
ments, and  the  NAIRE  response  to  each  com- 
ment. 

NO.     1 

NAIRE  testimony:  Equally  significant, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  controversial 
techniques  (illegal  eavesdropping)  used  were 
ordered,  authorized,  tolerated,  sanctioned, 
or  condoned  by  respon.slble  IRS  manage- 
ment officials  .  . 

IRS  comment:  The  best  respon.se  tc3  this 
charge  is  to  be  found  in  my  statement  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  on  April  4.  1967.  pertinent 
parts  of  which  are  as  follows: 

"As  the  picture  has  unfolded  Internally 
and  before  the  Subcommittee,  those  relative- 
ly few  working  level  agents  who  had  actually 
engaged  in  Illegal  eavesdropping  were  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  intermediate  level 
supervisors.  Such  supervisors  had  moved  in 
isolated  cases  under  the  rules  of  the  road  as 
they  understood — or  misunderstood — them  at 
the  time.  The  more  remote  supervisors,  who 
had  no  actual  knowledge  of  illegal  Investi- 
gative acts,  but  who  pressured  for  successful 
investigations  and  authorized  technical 
training  and  the  acquisition  of  electronic 
equipment,  were  perhaps  not  farseelng 
enough" 

"In  sum.  the  picture  becomes  with  hind- 
sight one  of  unfortunate  breakdowns  in 
understanding  between  our  top  National 
Office  officlalsand  the  far-flung  Investigative 
posts.  As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  publicly 
recognized,  it  is  most  difficult  to  affix  blame 
on  particular  indi\iduals  under  these  com- 
plex circumstances" 

NAIRE  response:  This  Is  a  two-paragraph 
illustration  of  liow  to  plead  'Guilty"  in  a 
way  that  sounds  remarkably  like  "I  didn't  do 
it."'  It  is  a  fairly  brilliant  exercise  of  literary 
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compoBltlon  and  should  probably  be  printed 
In  the  Official  Federal  Manual  of  Manage- 
ment Doublethink.  But  It  hardly  advances 
the   discussion   before   this  Subconunlttee. 

To  cull  one  hard  example  from  any  possl- 
b.!;t!es — We  say  the  admitted  IRS  snooping 
was  "ordered,  authorized,  tolerated,  sanc- 
tioned, or  condoned"  by  management  offi- 
cials. They  say  the  management  offlclals  who 
pressed  for  Investigations  and  provided  the 
snooping  gear  to  the  field  men  were  "perhaps 
not  farseeing  enough."  Why  did  they  add 
■perhaps"?  Aren't  their  standards  as  man- 
agerial competence  as  high  as  those  for  the 
hard-working  souls  In  the  field  —  who  have 
thus  far  been  saddled  by  an  adroit  manage- 
ment with  the  lion's  share  of  the  blame?  Or 
is  it  simply  that  a  "good"  manager  is  one 
who  can  arrange  things  so  that  his  subordi- 
nates catch  hell  for  his  own  miscalculations?  . 

NO.    2 

NAIRE  testimony:  Aside  from  outside 
pressures,  however,  it  is  our  considered  Judg- 
ment that  certain  IRS  management  policies 
and  procedures  tend  to  generate  and  foster  a 
cl'.mate  in  which  offensive  practices  may  well 
take  root  and  flourish.  We  have  in  mind 
specifically  management's  emphasis  on 
q'lo'.as  and  production  goals. 

IRS  romment:  We  categorically  deny  that 
our  policies  and  procedures  cause  a  climate 
in  which  offensive  practices  may  take  root. 
We  assume  that  in  making  this  statement 
Mr  Connery  really  has  in  mind  what  he 
perceives  to  be  an  emphasis  on  quotas  and 
production  goals,  since  he  goes  on  specifi- 
cally to  mention  this.  Herein,  let  me  assure 
you  there  are  no  quotas  in  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Ser\'ice.  nor  do  we  have  production 
goals  in  the  sense  clearly  implied — that  is, 
in  the  sense  of  goals  for  individual  em- 
ployees. 

In  order  to  manage  its  operations  effec- 
tively the  Revenue  Service  has  production 
goals  as  an  organization.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
gress itself  expects  the  Service  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  quantitative  picture  of  its  accom- 
plishments. Certainly,  it  is  understandable 
that  Congress  would  want  to  know  what  we 
have  accomplished  with  the  money  It  has 
appropriated  to  us  and  what  we  expect  to  do 
with  future  appropriations. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  therefore 
compiles  national,  regional,  and  district  fig- 
ures upon  which  these  estimates  and  projec- 
tions can  be  made.  However,  we  strictly  pro- 
hibit supervisors  of  enforcement  officers  from 
establishing  individual  employee  quotas  and 
keeping  track  of  employees'  quantitative  pro- 
duction. To  the'  contrary,  we  encourage  su- 
pwrvisors  to  know  and  understand  their  sub- 
ordinates' overall  work  record.  We  foster  the 
idea  that  a  job  well  done  does  not  necessarily 
mean  one  done  in  haste  or  productive  of  the 
most  revenue.  We  have  had  cases  where  su- 
pervisors, despite  our  best  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  guidance,  have  compiled  individual 
statistics  or  made  invidious  comparisons  ol 
production  between  employees.  Whenever  we 
have  learned  of  such  a  practice  we  have 
moved  summarily  to  stop  it. 

NAIRE  re'^ponse:  Another  interesting  non 
sequitur. 

IRS  admits  the  use  of  national,  regional, 
and  district  production  goals. 

IRS  also  admits  that  in  spite  of  its  best 
eiTcrts  local  supervisors  sometimes  keep  books 
on  employees  and  make  "invidious"  produc- 
tion comparisons. 

But  IRS  concludes— with  a  straight  face — 
that  its  policies  and  procedures  categorically 
do  not  provide  a  climate  in  which  offensive 
practices  may  take  root. 

Over-all,  this  response  is  so  self-defeating 
on  its  face  that  it  makes  one  wonder  whether 
the  staff  that  drew  it  up  is  being  serious 
with  this  Subcommittee  or  indulging  a  high 
level  game  of  cat  and  mouse. 

Less  obvious  is  another  fatal  error  in  the 
r°ply:  the  apparent  assumption  that  the  pro- 
duction "system"  does  not  break  down  until 
some    supervisor   starts    keeping    an    actual 
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statistical  log  on  his  men.  The  hard  and  un- 
pleasant truth  is  that  the  system  can  and 
does  generate  inordinate  production  pres- 
sures regardless  of  whether  a  supen-isor  hap- 
pens to  resort  to  the  crude  device  of  an  ac- 
tual log  or  written  production  record.  These 
pressures  are  Inherent  in  the  system  itself 
and  in  precisely  that  sense  IRS  policies  do 
tend  to  foster  a  climate  in  which  offensive 
practices  take  root. 

NO. '3 

NAIRE  testimony:  The  IRS  employee  him- 
self is  sometimes  the  victim  of  invasions  of 
privacy.  Consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Brendan  J. 
Hagarty  who  was  convicted  of  perjury  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  obtained  and  supplied  by 
IRS  inspection. 

IRS  comment  The  Hagarty  decision  re- 
mains subject  to  further  appellate  review. 
Accordingly,  we  cannot  discuss  our  posi,^3n 
In  detail.  In  passing,  however,  we  note  that 
the  critical  electronic  surveillance  occurred 
in  January  of  1963 — more  than  four  years 
before  the  Attorney  General's  restrictions  on 
such  activity  were  put  Ihto  effect  and  almost 
five  years  before  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  investigative  techniques  of  the  nature 
involved. 

NAIRE  response:  Among  other  things, 
Hagarty  involved  the  secret  tapping  of  tele- 
phone conversations,  without  the  consent  of 
either  talking  party.  This  practice  was  ex- 
pressly outlawed  in  1934  by  a  Federal  statute. 
The  fact  Is  that  Hagarty-type  wiretapping  of 
employees  should  have  been  forbidden  by 
the  Commissioner — or  at  least  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurj' — for  the  last  30  years 
or  so.  And  they  could  have  been.  The 
reference  to  the  Attorney  General's  admin- 
istrative "restrictions"  Is  a  red  herring.  It 
Is  not  the  Attorney  General  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  who  Is  the  departmental 
head  of  IRS.  At  least  he  is  supposed  to  be — 
and  if  he  no  longer  runs  the  Service.  It's  high 
time  we — the  employees.  Congress,  the  pub- 
Uc — were  let  In  on  the  subcontracting  of 
administrative  control. 

Also  involved  in  Hagarty  was  the  secret 
tape  recording  of  an  Inspection  interview  of 
the  employee. 

Has  this  practice  also  been  completely 
banished  in  IRS.  along  with  wiretapping  and 
w.^llbugging?  The  Commissioner's  response 
does  not  say.  We  think  it  should  have.  We 
think  the  suggestion  that  IRS  has  turned 
over  a  new  leaf — repeatedly  stressed  in  IRS 
pr?ss  releases — woiold  gain  in  credibility  if 
the  Commissioner  would  make  a  flat  state- 
ment that  Inspection  Interviews  will  never 
again  be  tape  recorded  without  the  explicit 
consent  of  the  employee. 

NO.    4 

NAIRE  testimony:  Morale  In  IRS  Is  very 
low;  the  turnover  rate  last  fiscal  year  was 
higher  than  ever. 

IRS  comment:  It  is  always  difficult  to 
measure  an  intangible  like  morale  and  we 
are  reluctant  to  characterize  this  subject 
with  the  same  certainty  Mr.  Connery  brings 
to  it.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  evidence  that  Indicates  that 
morale  generally  is  low.  To  the  contrary,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  available  to  us  we 
would  conclude  that  morale  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  relatively  high.  Morale  is 
made  up  of  many  elements  and  any  attempt 
to  measure  it  has  to  take  Into  account  a 
numt>er  of  underlying  factors  that  influence 
morale.  Employees  often  have  strong  feelings 
on  these  factors,  and  these  feelings  are  likely 
to  carry  over  to  other  matters.  For  e.xample. 
If  an  employee  is  dissatisfied  about  salary 
levels  or  is  housed  In  poor  office  space,  he  will 
tend  to  cast  a  Jaundiced  eye  on  his  employ- 
ment In  general. 

Morale  is  not  all  it  should  be  In  the  case  of 
Revenue  Officers — those  employees  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  dellnqtient  taxes  and  the 
securing  of  delinquent  rettirns.  We  are  work- 
ing to  pinpoint  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and 
do  what  we  can  to  overcome  them.  We  be- 
lieve the  basic  problem  here  lies  in  the  na- 


ture of  the  work  and  In  the  unjustified 
obloquy  and  abuse,  and  sometimes  physical 
assault,  that  Revenue  Officers  are  subject  to. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  agree  with  the 
Independent  findings  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  made  after  a  nationwide  inspec- 
tion of  the  IRS  offices  The  Commission  said 
In  1966:  ".  .  Contributing  in  no  rmall  meas- 
ure to  the  success  of  these  efforts  is  the 
Service's  remarkable  esprit  de  corps. 

"We  were  impressed  throughout  the  in- 
spection with  the  extremely  high  degree  of 
enthusiasm  and  support  for  the  Service's 
mission  shown  by  all  representatives  of  the 
Service  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  from 
top  management  on  down." 

Similarly,  turnover  is  another  area  that 
needs  careftil  definition.  If  we  consider  the 
over-all  separation  rate  which  reflects  the 
number  of  people  leaving  employment  for 
all  reasons,  the  turnover  rate  has  dropped. 
In  FY  1967  the  over-all  separation  rate  for 
permanent  employees  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Senice  was  16'";,  a  drop  of  3  4':  from 
FY  1966. 

Our  separation  rate  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  Federal  agencies 
employing  large  auditing  work  forces.  When 
one  considers  also  that  Internal  Revenue 
Agents  are  frequently  offered  lucrative  posi- 
tions by  private  firms  speclalizinE;  in  tax  mat- 
ters, our  turnover  of  professionals  is  normal 
In  today's  labor  market 

NAIRE  response;  Without  knowing  the 
sources  and  method  of  calculation,  we 
naturally  cannot  comment  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  turnover  rate  offered  in  the  response. 

We  do.  however,  know  .sometliing  about 
Civil  Service  Commission  ln.«ppctlon  tech- 
niquse.  They  are — as  any  competent  observer 
will  tell  you — totally  worthless  as  an  Index 
of  employee  "morale". 

We  fully  concur  with  the  observation  that 
morale  is  flagging  among  Revenue  Officers. 
Our  own  sources  suggest  that  the  morale 
problem  extends  pretty  far  beyond  this  oc- 
cupatlonad  group — including  workers  in 
Service  and  Data  Processing  Centers,  whom 
the  statement  does  not  even  mention. 

NO.     5 

NAIRE    testimony:    A    good    example    (of 

hiehhandedness  and  arrogance)  drawn  from 
our  own  experience  is  the  sorry  history  of 
foot-dragcing  and  delay  by  IRS  as  NAIRE 
sought  to  obtain  for  all  IRS  employees  the 
right  to  counsel  during  Investigations  which 
might  result  in  their  discharge  or  loss  of 
earnings. 

IRS  comment;  This  is  not  a  new  issue  but 
has  been  called  to  Congressional  attention  on 
at  least  two  previous  occasions.  On  August  3. 
1966.  NAIRE  Issued  a  press  release  on  the 
subject  and  we  wrote  you  a  letter  on  the 
problem  on  August  17.  19C6.  Again,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  i\-.o 
Judiciary  on  September  29.  1906,  Messrs.  Con- 
nery and  Graves,  representing  NAIRE,  both 
spoke  to  this  issue.  My  letter  of  December 
20.  1966.  to  Senator  Ervin.  once  more  re- 
sponded to  NAIREs  charge. 

Because  we  iiave  been  over  this  ground  on 
a  number  of  occasions  I  think  the  simplest 
way  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  to  quote  from 
my  letter  to  you  of  August  17.  1966;  "The 
facts  as  pre.-cnted  In  the  release  are.  essen- 
tially correct.  I  can  very  readily  understand 
NAIRE's  impatience  with  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  formally  issue  the  policy  state- 
ment. Ironically,  the  NAIRE  statement  was 
issued  at  the  very  time  the  policy  was  in  its 
final  clearance  stages.  In  fact.  I  formally 
approved  the  policy  statement  for  Issuance 
on  AuTUSt  5.  A  copy  of  the  NAIRE  press  re- 
lease   announcing   its    issuance   is    attached. 

"I  personally  regret  that  it  took  us  as  long 
as  it  did  to  complete  action  on  our  part.  Not 
because  I  believe  the  required  time  was  ex- 
cessive, but  rather  because  it  ga\e  rise  to 
suspicion   and   misunderstanding. 

"We  expected  back  in  February  that  the 
internal  reviews  and  clearances  would  t)e 
completed   quickly.   Unfortunately,   this   was 
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not  the  case.  Questions  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  tlie  propo.sed  policy  statement  to 
the  statute  prohibiting  unautliortzed  dis- 
closure of  tax  information  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda  ax&e  were 
raised  and  had  to  be  answered  before  It  could 
be  issued. 

"Tlie  basis  for  tlie  delay  had  been  com- 
municated to  NAIRE  along  witli  the  assur- 
ance that  tlie  Senice  would  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  issue  the  {X)licy  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

"As  evidence  of  our  sincerity,  the  Inspec- 
tion Service  early  this  year  issued  instruc- 
tions permitting  employees  to  have  counsel 
present  during  interviews.  Between  February 
and  June  30  of  this  year,  seven  employees  re- 
quested the  presence  of  counsel  at  Inspection 
interviews.  All  of  these  requests  were  ap- 
proved, although  two  employees  subsequent- 
ly did  not  actually  appear  with  counsel. 
'fhese  Interviews  Involved  both  possible  crim- 
inal and  administrative  offenses. 

"It  Is  regretUible  that  our  inability  to 
issue  the  policy  statement  earlier  introduced 
a  discordant  note  into  what  has  otherwise 
been  a  very  constructive  and  co-operative 
Joint  effort" 

I  hesitate  to  characterize  this  complaint 
as  beating  a  dead  horse  but  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  say.  We  are  still  sorry  tliis  delay 
occurred  altiiough  in  tlie  circumstances  it 
was  understandable. 

NAIRE  response:  ITils  Is  an  example  of 
how  to  say  "We're  guilty  but  let's  hear  no 
more  about  it," 

Inasmuch  as  IRS  has  conceded!  y  lost  on 
this  issue,  their  anxiety  to  label  it  as  a  "dead 
horse"  is  understandable.  We  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  burial  of  this  particular  issue 
might  be  a  trifle  premature.  The  response 
states  that  the  delay  in  keeping  the  official 
IRS  word  was  not  excessive.  We  think  it 
was  We  tliink  a  year-long  delay  in  IRS 
delivery  on  a  purely  administrative  action  it 
promises  in  a  short  time  is  explainable  on 
only  two  possible  grounds:  arrogance  or  in- 
eptitude. It  should  not  be  so  lightly  dis- 
missed and  forgotten  as  the  response  would 
propose. 

Til  3  management  position  would  of  course 
be  easier  to  swallow  if  it  were  not  also  hypo- 
critical. What,  after  all,  does  IRS  manage- 
ment consider  a  reasonable  period  of  delay 
when  dealing;  with  a  delinquent  taxpayer? 
We  all  know  the  aiiswer  and  NAIRE  .strong- 
ly resents  management's  application  of  a 
double-standard    to    its    own    employees. 

NO.    6 

NAIRE  testimony;  What  is  worse,  the 
right  to  counsel  in  administrative  cases 
proved  to  l>e  Illusory.  The  language  of  the 
regtUation,  as  it  linally  emerged,  provided 
that  the  Regional  Inspector  will  "permit 
such  representation  as  he  deems  in  the  best 
Interest  of  both  the  Service  and  the  em- 
ployee". 

IRS  comment;  The  word  "illusory"  implies 
that  we  held  out  hopyes  that  did  not  ma- 
terialize or  otherwise  failed  to  deliver  on  a 
promise.  Tl-iis  is  not  true.  Tlie  bervice's 
position  on  this  matter  iias  been  clear  from 
the  outset  and  NAIRE  gave  every  appear- 
ance of  understanding  this. 

In  order  to  provide  for  ihe  orderly  conduct 
of  the  public  business.  Service  executives, 
managers,  and  supervisors  have  to  have 
direct  access  to  subordinates  on  matters  of 
an  official  nature.  In  this  respect  the  Inspec- 
tion Service — both  the  Internal  Audit  Divi- 
sion and  the  Internal  .Security  Division — 
acts  as  an  arm  of  management  in  gathering 
facts  relating  to  the  efficiency  and  integrity 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Obviously, 
in  order  to  do  this  Inspection  representa- 
tives must  have  free  and  open  access  to  talk 
with  an  employee  when  circumstances  so 
warrant.  To  say  that  Inspection  cannot  talk 
to  an  employee  on  administrative  matters 
without  the  employee's  counsel  present  is  to 
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say.  In  effect,  that  the  Commissioner  can- 
not discuss  work  matters  with  an  employee 
without  the  employee's  counsel  being  pres- 
ent. No  business  operation,  private  or  gov- 
ernmental, could  function  effectively  if  such 
a  condition  were  imposed  on  the  workaday 
communications  between  supervisors  and 
employees. 

A  representative  of  the  employee  Is  au- 
thorized, as  a  matter  of  privilege,  during  In- 
spection investigations  of  noncriminal  mat- 
ters provided  the  representative  Is  an  attor- 
ney and  member  of  a  bar  In  good  standing 
who  is  not  employed  in  any  capacity  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

NAIRE  response;  Qn  the  one  hand.  IRS  is 
saying  that  Inspection  should  have  untram- 
melled access  to  an  employee  on  a  non- 
criminal matter.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  permit  counsel  provided  the  employee 
can  afford  the  services  of  an  attorney  not 
employed  by  IRS.  Furthermore,  they  are  say- 
ing that  an  Inspector  Is  qualified  to  deter- 
mine not  only  what  Is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Service,  but  also  what  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  employee.  In  other  words,  the 
Regional  Inspector,  or  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner (Inspection)  Is  In  a  better  position 
to  determine  what  is  In  the  employee's  best 
Interest  than  Is  the  employee  or  a  union 
representative. 

If  this  doesn't  render  the  "right"  some- 
what "illusory",  then  we  don't  know  what 
would. 

NAIRE  also  has  evidence  that  Inspectors 
frequently  try  to  "persuade"  employees  not 
to  request  counsel — arguing,  among  other 
things,  that  this  might  tend  to  blow  up  an 
otherwise  routine  Investigation  into  some- 
thing bigger.  Given  the  inherently  coercive 
nature  of  the  Inspector-employee  relation- 
ship, this  represents  a  substantial  cheapen- 
ing of  the  highly  qualified  "right"  to  coun- 
sel IRS  has  provided  In  Its  regulations. 

NO.    7 

NAIRE  testimony:  .  .  under  the  Inspec- 
tion scheme  (the  lawyer)  is  afforded  no  lee- 
way whereby  he  can  provide  the  employee 
any  genuine  representation.  At  one  recent 
Interrogation  in  the  IRS  National  Office,  for 
example,  when  the  employee's  attorney 
sought  to  ask  some  questions  about  ground 
rules  at  the  outset,  he  was  told  by  the 
Inspector  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask 
questions.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the 
stenographer  was  also  later  directed  not  to 
transcribe  certain  remarks  made  In  behalf 
of  his  client  by  the  attorney;  the  Interroga- 
tion was  summarily  terminated  by  the  In- 
spector because  of  his  displeasure  with  the 
direction  the  dialogue  was  taking;  and  when 
the  attorney  later  sought  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  transcript  Including  some  of  his  ob- 
servations, IRS  refused  to  furnish  it. 

IRS  comment;  The  case  cited  here  appar- 
ently refers  to  an  employee  who  resigned  on 
January  12.  1968.  after  charges  looking  to  his 
removal  were  prepared.  TTie  investigation  had 
established  that  the  employee  engaged  in 
homosexual  acts  and  that  he  had  lived  and 
associated  with  known  and  admitted  homo- 
sexuals. 

Mr.  Connery  contends  that  the  attorney 
for  this  employee  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
vide his  client  genuine  representation;  that 
the  interview  was  summarily  terminated: 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  transcript  was  refused 
him. 

The  facts  are  that  an  lnter\'Iew  with  the 
employee  was  rescheduled  four  times  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employee;  that  the  em- 
ployee's attorney  Insisted  at  the  outset  of 
the  Interview  that  he  be  permitted  to  tape 
record  the  entire  proceedings:  and  that  he 
bring  with  him  an  individual  whom  he  pur- 
ported to  be  a  consultant  on  homosexual  af- 
fairs. When  this  request  was  refused,  an  im- 
passe was  indeed  reached,  the  Interview  was 
not  commenced,  the  employee  was  not  talked 
to,  and  the  discussion  with  the  attorney  was 
terminated. 


In  regard  to  the  attorney  being  denied  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  Interview,  as 
stated,  none  was  held. 

NAIRE  response;  Just  so  the  record  will  be 
free  of  any  hint  of  ambiguity- — everything 
NAIRE  asserted  is  true:  nothing  IRS  says  re- 
buts it:  and  some  of  tlie  implications  man- 
agement tries  to  leave  in  the  record  are  un- 
true in  the  most  despicable  sense  of  the  word. 

The  attorney  in  question  was  not  per- 
mitted to  i)rovIde  genuine  representation  for 
his  client;  the  interview  was  summarily  ter- 
minated by  IRS  (over  his  objections,  in  fact ) : 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  was — and  still  is 
denied  to  him. 

Fortunately,  this  particular  dispute  need 
not  degenerate  into  a  swearing  match.  Tliere 
are  two  avenues  by  which  the  NAIRE  posi- 
tion can  be  clearly  substantiated: 

( 1 )  The  sworn  affidavit  of  the  attorney,  a 
distinguished  official  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  a  former  associate  of  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  in  private  practice. 

(2)  The  actual  transcript  of  the  meeting, 
which  does  exist  and  Is  presently  in  the  cus- 
tody of  one  Stanton  Hunter.  Esq..  an  attorney 
in  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel. 

In  tone  and  language  the  entire  IRS  com- 
ment is  disingenuous  in  the  extreme.  Tlie 
concluding  sentence  is  phrased  to  suggest 
that  there  Is  no  transcript,  when  In  fact 
there  is.  The  officials  who  drafted  it  also  saw 
fit  to  becloud  the  genuine  Issues  of  pro- 
cedural fair  play  by  disclosing  the  nature  of 
the  suspected  employee  misconduct — dis- 
closures which,  because  irrelevant,  are  noth- 
ing short  of  shameful  and  lascivious. 

NAIRE  can  prove  what  it  alleges  here  We 
welcome  any  challenege  IRS  may  wish  to 
offer. 

NO.    B 

NAIRE  testimony:  NAIRE  recently  repre- 
sented an  employee  In  a  case  In  which  IRS 
Inspection  completely  disregarded  the  rights 
and  liuman  dignity  of  a  third  p.arty  who  was 
not  a  Federal  employee.  During  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  which  was  of  noncrimi- 
nal type.  Inspection  wished  to  interrogate  an 
insurance  company  clerk.  However,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  from  the  clerk  first 
of  all  whether  she  would  consent  to  talk  to 
them:  secondly,  they  never  asked  her 
whether  she  wotild  select  her  home,  place  of 
employment,  or  the  IRS  office  as  the  site  for 
the  Interview,  Instead,  the  two-man  team  of 
IRS  inspectors  went  directly  to  an  official  of 
the  Insurance  company  who  called  the  clerk 
from  her  desk,  took  her  to  his  private  office, 
and  left  her  alone  with  the  Inspectors.  She 
was  a  captive  and  embarrassed  witness, 
fearful  for  her  job  if  she  failed  to  "co-op- 
erate". An  interesting  sidelight  Is  that  while 
that  team  was  interrogating  the  bewildered 
young  woman,  another  two-man  Inspection 
team  was  Interrogating  the  hapless  employee 
In  the  IRS  office.  He  was  not  released  by  the 
Inspectors  until  after  the  interrogation  of 
the  insurance  company  clerk  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

IRS  comment ;  This  Is  a  distorted  account 
of  Inspection's  interview  of  a  female  insur- 
ance company  clerk  who  was  a  third  party 
witness  In  an  Inspection  investigation  of  an 
IRS  employee.  She  was  interviewed  at  her 
place  of  employment  with  prior  permission 
of  the  company's  personnel  officer  and  her 
supervisor  and  it  was  conducted  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  supervisor's  office.  It  was  purpose- 
ly conducted  at  the  same  time  the  IRS  em- 
ployee was  being  interviewed  to  preclude  a 
reasonable  possibility,  based  on  knowledge  of 
a  close  personal  relationship  between  the  in- 
surance company  clerk  and  the  IRS  em- 
ployee, that  the  IRS  employee  would  guide 
her  testimony  if  given  opportunity  to  do  so. 

At  no  time  during  the  Interview  did  the 
IrLStirance  company  clerk  display  any  resent- 
ment, reluctance,  or  embarrafisment.  She 
freely  responded  to  all  questions,  except  one. 
and  voluntarily  and  freely  discussed  her  rela- 
tionship with   the   IRS   employee.   The  one 
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question  which  she  declined  to  anewer  con- 
cerned whether  she  was  in  a  Oovemment  au- 
tomobile with  the  IRS  employee  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  She  stated  she  woxild  decline 
to  answer  that  question  ae  she  did  not  want 
to  cause  any  trouble  for  the  IRS  employee. 
Her  reason  for  declining  was  accepted  and  she 
was  not  pressed  for  additional  response. 

Throughout  the  Interview  the  insurance 
company  clerk  gave  every  appearance  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  approach  used  and  the  in- 
terview ended  amicably. 

NAIRE  response:  IRS  admlta  the  facta  set 
forth  In  my  statement  of  January  17th.  How- 
ever, as  an  alibi  for  Inspection,  they  reeort  to 
the  technique  of  the  •big  smear".  They  de- 
fend Inspection  tactics  by  Insinuating  that 
the  IRS  employee  would  have  prevailed  on 
the  insurance  clerk  to  He.  and  that  the  insur- 
ance clerk  would  have  lied  at  the  behest  of 
the  IRS  employee  The  Inspectors  allege  that 
the  lady  refused  to  lUiswer  a  question  as  to 
whether  she  was  in  a  Government  car  with 
the  IRS  employee  on  a  particular  occasion. 
However  IRS  fails  to  mention  that  in  an  affi- 
davit and  in  sworn  testimony  at  a  hearing, 
she  unequivocally  denied  that  she  had  ever 
ridden  in  any  Government  car  with  the  IRS 
employee  at  any  time  or  on  any  occasion. 

NO.    9 

N.MRE  testimony:  An  employee  may  be 
compelled  without  notice  to  take  an  oath, 
submit  to  prolonged  questioning,  and  give  an 
account  of  himself  without  being  apprised  of 
the  reasons  for  the  inquisition;  he  can  be 
confronted  with  an  affldartt  prepared  by  In- 
spection and  required  to  decide  whether  to 
sign  It — without  even  a  chance  to  take  it 
home  and  read  it  And  running  throughout 
ail  such  interrogations  is  the  employee's  fear 
that,  even  If  he  is  totally  innocent  of  all 
wrongdomg,  he  may  still  be  cashiered  for  a 
failure  to  "co-operate  "  with  the  Internal  in- 
vestigative umt  of  IRS  itself.  , 

IRS  comment  .'iny  such  statement  or  afB- 
davit  m^ide  by  an  employee  dtirlng  an  Inspec- 
tion mternew  becomes  a  part  6f  the  Inspec- 
tor s  re-port  on  w^hat  the  employee  said  dur- 
lag  the  interview  .^  stich  It  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  file,  no  matter  what  action  Is  sub- 
sequently taken  by  the  employee. 

The  employee  has  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives With  regard  to  reviewing  and  signing 
a  statement,  which  give  him  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  Its  accuracy.  Any  em- 
ployee may 

111  If  he  so  desires,  sign  the  statement: 

1 2 )  correct  the  statement  and  then  sign 
It;  that  Is.  if  he  feels  It  needs  clarification, 
or  editing; 

1 3 )  not  sign  the  statement  at  all: 

I  4  I  prepare  &nf  supplementary  statement, 
whether  or  not  he  has  signed  the  original 
statement,  to  clarify  or  to  correct  the  record 
i:"  he  feels  it  is  erroneous. 

There  is  no  penalty  for  refusal  of  an  em- 
ployee to  sign  a  statement  or  affidavit, 

NAIRE  re.=!ponse:  The  IRS  comment  does 
not  dispute  any  part  of  my  statement  of 
January  17th.  on  which  I  stand. 

NO.     10 

N.\IRE  testimony:  In  another  recent  case 
in  which  NAIRE  was  representing  an  em- 
ployee who  had  been  demoted,  some  more 
restrictive  IRS  policies  came  to  light — for 
the  first  time  so  far  as  we  were  aware.  This 
situation  involved  IRS  management  officials 
not  Inspection. 

The  employee-appellant  was  in  the  Train- 
ing Division  of  the  National  Office.  The 
Training  Division  Director  took  the  position 
that  the  employee's  lawyer  could  not  In- 
terview any  IRS  employee  leven  with  his 
consent)  unless  the  lawyer  or  his  client  had 
set  up  the  appointment.  The  lawyers  view — 
vhich  we  supf)ort  as  perfectly  reasonable — 
was  that  he  had  a  right  to  Interview  any 
IRS  employee  so  long  as  ( 1 )  the  employee 
consented  to  see  him;  and  (2)  the  Inter- 
viewee adhered   to  Internal  rules  governing 


annual  leave  The  dispute  was  carried  direct- 
ly to  Commissioner  Cohen  and,  to  our  regret, 
he  unequivocally  upheld  the  Director's  view 
as  proper  IRS  policy  and  practice. 

In  the  same  case  the  IRS  lawyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  an  absolute  right  to 
compel  any  IRS  employee  to  submit  to  his 
interrogation  even  without  employee  con- 
sent, in  an  effort  to  develop  the  case  against 
the  employee-appellant.  Such  discrimina- 
tory power  was  claimed  under  a  specific  IRS 
regulation,  one  of  the  IRS  Rules  of  Con- 
duct This  Issue  was  also  carried  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Regrettably,  he  saw  fit  not  to  In- 
tercede In  the  case  and  declined  to  overrule 
the  position  espoused  by  the  IRS  counsel. 

IRS  comment ;  Mr.  Connery's  statement 
adverts  to  a  controversy  that  arose  during 
NAIRE's  representation  of  a  demoted  Train- 
ing Division  employee.  The  employee  ap- 
pealed his  demotion  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  was  represented  by  a 
NAIRE  attorney  In  connection  with  an  an- 
ticipated appeal  hearing,  this  attorney  ap- 
proached some  of  our  Training  Division  em- 
ployees at  their  desks  during  working  hours, 
and  sought  to  interrogate  them  on  the  case, 
without  regard  to  their  work  assignments. 
When  this  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Training  Dlnslon,  he 
requested  the  attorney  to  desist  from  thus 
Interrupting  the  employees  without  first 
clearing  with  him. 

The  attorney  then  wrote  directly  to  me 
(by-passing  the  IRS  attorney  known  by  the 
NAIRE  attorney  to  be  handling  the  case) 
asserting  his  tight  to  "direct  and  unfet- 
tered access  to  IRS  witnesses".  It  was  then 
and  is  now  my  view  that  no  practicing  at- 
torney has  an  "unfettered"  right  to  inter- 
rupt our  employees  at  their  work  without 
any  notice  to  their  superrtsors. 

A  few  days  later,  the  NAIRE  attorney  wrote 
directly  to  me  again,  this  time  complaining 
of  the'  manner  in  which  the  IRS  attorney 
was  preparing  for  the  hearing.  His  complaint 
was  based  on  no  relevant  issue  or  factual 
occurrence,  but  pertained  solely  to  the  right 
of  the  IRS  attorney  to  interview  IRS  em- 
ployees on  matters  of  official  IRS  interest. 

It  was  then  and  is  now  my  view  that  our 
attorneys,  if  they  are  to  perform  their  duties 
effectively,  must  have  the  co-operation  of 
IRS  employees  in  matters  of  official  interest. 
Any  other  position  would  deny  the  Senice 
the  full  legal  representation  to  which  the 
public's  business  Is  entitled. 

As  a  further  Irony,  we  even  provided 
ground  rules  to  the  employee-appellant  de- 
signed to  give  him  access  to  employees;  these 
were  Ignored. 

NAIRE  response:  Again,  everything  NAIRE 
alleged  Is  true:  nothing  IRS  says  iu  reply  re- 
futes it:  and  some  of  the  things  IRS  says  are 
absolutely  false. 

The  NAIRE  attorney,  for  example,  did  not 
"approach  "  any  IRS  employees  or  "seek  "  to 
interrogate  them  "without  regard  to  their 
work  assignments".  He  Interviewed  two  high- 
level  employees,  first  having  received  their 
consent  by  telephone  (and  advising  them 
that  they  did  not  have  to  talk  to  him),  at 
times  and  places  chosen  by  them.  Nor  did  he 
ever  assert  the  right  to  totally  unfettered 
access  to  IRS  employees  on  the  Job.  What 
he  did  assert  was  his  right,  as  outside  coun- 
sel, to  Interview  IRS  witnesses  I  a)  with  their 
consent  and  (b)  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  annual  leave. 

The  real  subject  of  this  dispute — which 
one  would  never  grasp  from  management's 
comment — is  the  IRS  procedure  adopted  in 
this  case  and  apparently  now  condoned  by 
the  Commissioner. 

When  an  IRS  employee  obtains  cotinsel 
for  his  adverse  action,  it  is  the  IRS  f>o6ition 
that ; 

(1)  The  appellant's  superiors  (the  ones 
who  took  the  adverse  action)  can  compel  the 
counsel  to  channel  through  their  office  his 


efforts  to  locate  employee-witnesses  helpful 
to  appellant's  cause. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  IRS  counsel  has  the 
power  to  compel  any  IRS  employee — even 
over  his  objections — to  submit  to  interroga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  securing  evidence 
against  the  appellant 

It  is  understJindable  that  IRS,  in  its  com- 
ments, might  seek  to  obscure  such  a  position, 
since  its  unfairness  Is  painfully  clear.  Never- 
theless, it  is  their  position  and  NAIRE  will 
be  glad  to  produce  their  own  correspondence 
in  proof  of  it,  should  it  be  denied. 


THE    REFTTGEK    PROBLEM    IN 

Ml-  KENNEDY  f)f  Ma>s.<iachu.-;ett.s.  Mr. 
President,  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
me  for  more  than  3  year.s  has  been  the 
heavy  toll  in  human  suffering — especially 
the  extraordinary  flow  of  refugees — 
broucht  on  by  the  conflict  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Because  my  views  on  the  refuixoe  prob- 
lem are  a  niatter  of  record— and  because 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  .serve  a^;  chainnan.  will  shortly 
i.ssue  a  report  on  civilian  problems  in 
South  'Vietnam— I  .shall  refrain  from  any 
lengthy  di.scu.ssion  at  this  time. 

But  I  am  prompted  to  offer  some  gen- 
eral observations  today,  because  of  the 
new  surge  in  the  flow  of  refugees  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietcong  offensive  against 
Saigon  and  other  areas  over  the  last  2 
weeks. 

I  attach  a  .special  importance  and  .sig- 
nificance to  the  refugee  problem,  because 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  m  Vietnam 
which  offers  a  l>etter  clue  to  the  nature 
and  brutal  results  of  the  conflict,  which 
defines  more  clearly  the  basic  task  of  the 
Government  and  it.s  allies,  and  which  un- 
derscores more  dramatically  their  col- 
lective lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
substantive  progress  in  serving  and  pro- 
tecting the  people,  in  building  up  a  na- 
tion, than  the  recent  history-  and  con- 
tinued neglect  of  the  refugees. 

Mr,  President,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
unlike  the  traditional  wars  in  history — 
and  all  of  us  know  it.  We  label  it  uncon- 
ventional. Those  we  are  resisting  label  it 
a  war  of  national  liberation — a  revolu- 
tionary effort  to  undei-mine  and  destroy 
the  existing  goveniment  in  Vietnam  and 
Its  .socioeconomic  pattern,  and  to  replace 
it  with  a  new  order.  As  in  neighboring 
Laos,  the  opponent  presses  his  purpose 
through  a  combination  of  txilitical  action, 
subversion,  militarv-  action,  and  terror- 
ism—through determined  but  protracted 
conflict,  during  which  the  authority  and 
infrastructure  of  the  incumbent  regime 
will  systematically  erode. 

The  enemy  is  guided  by  a  central  prin- 
ciple— the  ideological  mobilization  and 
complicity  of  the  people.  It  is  they  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, and  of  the  conflict  produced  by 
counteraction  on  the  part  of  the  Central 
Government  and  its  allies.  It  is  they  who 
.suffer  as  civilian  casualties,  who  leave 
their  homes  as  refugees.  The  care  and 
protection  of  these  ijeople  and  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  distress  is  inevitably  a 
key  task  for  the  Central  Government  and 
its  allies. 

Since  early  1965.  some  3.000.000  [per- 
sons have  been  officially  registered  by  the 
Saigon  government  as  refugees.  At  least 
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1 ,500,000  remain  officially  in  that  status — 
and  the  number  is  growing  daily.  In 
Saigon,  alone,  more  than  100,000  persons 
were  made  homeless  during  the  last  Viet- 
cong offensive  against  the  capital  city. 

But  the  official  register  is  only  part  of 
the  picture.  At  least  2  to  3  million  addi- 
tional persons  displaced  by  the  war  are 
not  recorded  on  the  Government's  rolls — 
but  are  found  in  the  slums  of  Saigon  and 
other  cities,  and  in  the  squatter  towns 
which  dot  the  counto'side  and  the  out- 
skirts of  provincial  and  district  capitals 
throughout  the  countn'. 

It  is  an  alarming  fact,  that  because  of 
the  war  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  is  displaced. 
The  tragic  and  disruptive  consequences 
of  this  tremendous  movement  to  the  life 
of  the  individual  refugee  and  in  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part,  staggers 
the  imagination  and  all  but  defies  com- 
prehension. 

It  plays  havoc  on  the  social  fabric  of 
the  countryside.  It  creates  a  rootless  pro- 
letariat in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
It  destroys  the  familiar  rituals  and  mor(Js 
of  village  life.  It  numbs  the  .■spirit  of  cre- 
ativity and  initiative,  and  fosters  apathy 
and  disorientation  within  a  significant 
cross  .section  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  evidence  is  everywhere  present. 
We  see  it  in  the  shattered  lives  of  the 
fatherless  families  who  have  been  torn 
from  their  surroundings — from  their 
homes,  their  fields,  and  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors — from  the  ingredients  of 
life  which  give  them  strength  to  carry  on 
amidst  great  hardship. 

We  see  it  in  the  forlorn  spirit  of  the 
mothers  and  children  who  beg  and  sleep 
in  front  of  the  bars  and  establishments 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  Danang.  We 
see  it  m  the  .sullen  faces  of  thou.sands  of 
refugees  sitting  idle  in  camps  through- 
out the  country. 

We  see  it  in  the  .squalor  of  makeshift 
huts  built  by  squatters  around  the  tomb- 
stones in  cemeteries,  and  along  Highway 
9  just  .south  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
We  see  it  in  the  disruption  of  needed  pub- 
lic sernces  in  Saigon  and  elsewhere, 
where  refugees,  for  want  of  shelter,  have 
taken  over  a  .school  or  dispensary. 

Humanitarian  considerations  alone 
should  compel  us  to  make  every  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  displaced  person.? — 
to  provide  for  their  care  and  protection. 
But  more  than  humanitarian  considera- 
tions are  involved,  I  believe  that  creative 
efforts  to  reestablish  the  refugees  offers 
a  clue  to  successful  pacification,  and 
progress  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
so-called  other  war. 

But  we  have  not  faced  up  to  the  ref- 
ugee problem.  We  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate Its  lull  measure  and  significance. 
We  have  moved  from  crisis  to  crisis — 
on  an  ad  hoc  basi.s — with  little  planning 
or  motivation— viewing  the  refugees 
more  as  a  burden  of  conflict,  rather  than 
an  opportunity  to  help  win  the  allegiance 
of  a  .significant  cross  section  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  We  have  simply  failed  to 
give  the  refugee  problem  the  priority  it 
so  urgently  needs  and  so  rightfully  de- 
serves. 

To  cite  these  general  conditions  is  not 
to  belittle  the  work  of  the  many  brave 
and  compassionate  individuals  who  have 


gone  to  Vietnam  to  help  the  refugees. 
Our  ci\ic  action  teams  in  the  military, 
our  AID  personnel,  the  doctors  who  vol- 
unteer their  sevices,  and  the  dedicated 
staffs  of  the  private  voluntary  agencies, 
deserve  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
us  all.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that 
they  labor  under  the  most  difficult  of  cir- 
ciu:nstances — in  part  because  they  are 
working  in  war — but  also  because  they 
are  trying  to  do  a  job  without  the  full 
support  of  those  we  have  entrusted  with 
the  effective  direction  of  the  military  ef- 
fort and  the  ■winning  of  the  people  ol 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  genuine  and  ac- 
tive concern  for  the  immediate  and  long- 
term  welfare  of  these  people  should  have 
always  been  a  matter  of  prime  import- 
ance to  the  Saigon  government  and 
ourselves — but  especially  today,  given  the 
hope  all  of  us  have  that  the  Paris  meet- 
ings will  produce  an  honorable  settle- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  aftermath  of  conflict  will  involve 
a  tremendous  reconstruction  of  a  tor- 
tured land  and  a  fractured  society,  in 
which  the  rehabilitation  of  a  bewildered 
people  will  be  a  major  task. 

There  is  little  doubt,  Mr.  President. 
that  our  country  will  be  deeply  involved 
in  the  reconstruction  process — but  there 
is  little  public  evidence  to  suggest  that 
our  Government  has  given  the  matter 
much  systematic  thought. 

And  so  that  a  beginning  be  made  in 
which  the  American  people  can  partici- 
pate, I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
President  create  a  panel  of  experts  to 
help  identify  and  measure  the  areas  of 
need  and  the  resources  available  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  help  determine  our 
country's  current  and  future  role  in  the 
recontruction  process.  The  panel's  mem- 
bers must  be  politically  acceptable  to  all 
and  broadly  representative  of  prevailing 
views  within  our  country.  I  feel  that  such 
a  panel  would  contribute  much  in  help- 
ing our  country  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Vietnamese  people  in  an 
orderly  way  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

The  disheveled  state  of  Vietnam's 
society,  reflected  in  the  extraordinary 
flow  of  refugees,  dramatically  under- 
scores the  task  which  lies  ahead. 


A  NEW  GENERATION  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President;  the  skilled 
political  writer,  David  Broder,  observed 
in  the  Washington  Post  Tuesday  the  new 
sense  of  involvement  that  the  McCarthy 
presidential  campaign  is  giving  many  of 
the  Nation's  yotmg  people. 

I  read  his  piece  with  fascination  be- 
cause I  have  had  first-hand  experience 
with  the  McCarthy  phenomenon.  Sev- 
eral of  my  children  have  been  heavily 
engaged  in  promoting  the  Senator's  can- 
didacy. 

If  I  can  do  so  without  violating  my 
declared  neutrality  in  the  Democratic 
presidential  derby,  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  the  new  .sense  of  involvement 
these  youngsters  are  finding  is  a  very 
heartening  development  to  at  least  one 
father. 

These  young  men  and  women  are  dis- 
covering— rx'rhaps  to  their  own  sur- 
prise— that  they  can  have  an  influence 


on  events,  that  the  national  political  sys- 
tem is  not  rigidly  structured  and  con- 
trolled by  an  elderly  and  inflexible  es- 
tablishment. 

This  return  to  active  public  life  by 
many  of  our  most  talented  young  citizens 
already  marks  the  McCarthy  campaign 
BS  having  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
political  health  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  McCarthy's  sensitivity  and 
courage  are  understandably  attractive  to 
the  young,  as  they  should  be  to  us  all. 
Indeed,  the  quality  and  ability  of  those 
active  in  Michigan  for  Gene  McCarthy 
reflect  great  credit  on  our  colleague, 
whatever  the  verdict  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  hl.story's  verdict  Is 
clear  that  he  has  elevated  our  political 
life  and  enthused  to  partlclpte  activity 
many  of  our  finest  citizen,  young  and  not 
so  young. 

Probably  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  also  prepared  to  make  equally  ad- 
miring remarks  about  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey,  There  is 
no  Democratic  candidate  who  would  not 
have  my  strong  support  in  the  general 
election. 

But  this  one  aspect  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign is  a  particularly  refreshing  one 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Broder  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollo'ws : 

McCarthy   Challenge   Attracts   a   Nfw 

Generation  to  PoLrncs 
Omaha.  Nebr  — It  ■wns  Sunday  morning  In 
the  abandoned  auto  showroom  that  is  the 
McCarthy  FV>r  President  liendquarters  in 
Omaha,  and  the  volunteer  "shape-up"  wa« 
taking  place. 

A  young  man  with  a  bullhorn  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  vast  floor.  A  canvass 
captain  would  hand  him  a  slip  of  paper  and 
he  would  sound  off: 

"I  need  five  volunteers  for  Ward  Pour- 
five  for  Ward  Pour." 

In  groups  of  two  or  five  or  ten.  scatterrd 
around  the  floor,  the  college  kids  from  Iowa 
and  Illinois  and  Texas  and  Missouri  -were 
waiting,  sleep  still  In  their  eyes.  The  Satur- 
day night  party  hai  been  a  good  one.  and 
they  looked  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 
But  there  was  little  delay  in  filling  the  can- 
vass quotas.  They  would  stand,  stretch  and 
come  forward  to  receive  their  Instructions, 
One's  mind  went  back,  and  one  remem- 
bered similar  scenes.  These  same  kids  or 
their  bixithers  and  sisters  had  come  to  Man- 
chester, to  Milwaukee,  to  Indianapolis  and 
now  to  Omaha,  bringing  their  bedrolls  and 
battered  suitcases  with  them,  to  spend  their 
■weekend  working  for  McCarthy.  One  knew, 
with  certainty,  that  whatever  the  results  In 
Nebraska  today,  they  will  be  coming  again, 
by  bus  and  by  car.  to  work  in  the  Oregon. 
California  and  South  Dakota  primaries. 

This  is  the  great  thing  McCarthy  has  done. 
He  has  involved  a  whole  new  generation  in 
politics — and  what  marvelous  young  people 
they  are.  As  he  prophesied  his  challenge  to 
President  Johnson  channeled  at  least  some 
of  the  energy  and  the  Idealism  of  the  campus 
protesters  Into  legitimate  channels  of  politics. 
In  a  sense  McCarthy's  own  fate  has  now 
become  Irrelevant.  The  student  workers 
think  they  have  accomplished  their  major 
goals  of  denying  President  Johnson  renoml- 
natlon  and  forcing  a  start  of  peace  talks  on 
■Vietnam.  No  one  can  prove  them  wrong. 

If  they  fall  to  win  their  third  objective. 
McCarthy's  nomination,  they  seem  realistic 
enough  to  accept  that. 

The  whole  history  of  our  political  era 
shows  that  efforts  which  fall  short — or  even 
fall   utterly — of   their   objective   nonetheless 
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can     leave     behind     the     seeds     of     future 
triumphs. 

The  Democratic  Party  for  a  decade  lived 
off  the  ideas  that  were  generated,  the  en- 
thusiasms that  were  kindled  and  the  talent 
that  was  brought  into  politics  in  the  Adlal 
Stevenson   campaign   of   1952 

Slnnllaj-ly.  many  of  the  young  Goldwater 
enthusiasts  of  1964  undoubtedly  will  emerge 
as  Republican  leaders  of  the   1970's. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  parallel 
to  the  McCarthy  movement — for  those  of  us 
who  can  remember  that  far  back— was  the 
struggle  on  the  college  campuses,  centering 
on  the  American  Veterans  Conxmittee  lAVC), 
immediately  after  World  War  II  A  genera- 
tion of  idealistic  GIs  found  themselves  locked 
in  battle  with  the  Communist  cadres  for 
control  of  the  AVC.  So  bloody  was  the  strife 
before  the  non-Communists  liberals  won  that 
the  organization  Itself  was  in  ruins.  AVC 
failed,  but  the  survivors  have  a  lesson  in 
politics  of  Immense  value,  and  many  of  them 
have  gone  on  the  prominence  in  both  parties. 

I  think  It  is  predictable  that  the  McCarthy 
movement  wUl  yield  greated  future  dividends 
than  either  AVC  or  the  Stevenson  campaign 
The  AVC  light  taught  chiefly  the  tactics  of 
parliamentary  maneuver  and  the  caucus  and 
convention  strategy  Its  meet  distinguished 
alumni — men  like  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  of 
Missouri,  the  liberal  Democratic  strongman 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  P  Clifton 
White,  the  conservative  Republican  who  or- 
ganized Goldwater's  nomination. 

The  Stevenson  campaign  veterans — men 
like  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr  and  Willard  Wirtz 
and  John  GilUgan  and  George  Ball— pracUce 
trie  politics  of  aristrocratic  eloquence  tJiat  re- 
flects the  man  who  was  its  source.  But  the 
Stevenson  campaign  experience  was  also  a 
limited  one  Its  precinct  work,  for  example. 
was  confined  largely  to  white  middle  and 
upper  class  .ireas.  and  in  states  like  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  Stevenson  heirs  are  still  in 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party,  this  weak- 
ness shows  up. 

The  McCarthy  campaign  has  been  an  in- 
clusive political  curriculum  Its  leader  has  set 
a  Stevensonian  example  of  eloquence,  and 
his  rapport  with  the  intellectuals  and  upper- 
class  whites  of  both  F>arties  is  exceptional. 

But  his  disciples  have  also  had  lessons  in 
convention  in-fightlng  from  their  bruising 
(and  mostly  losing)  battles  in  Minnesota. 
Iowa  and  other  states.  And  their  canvassing 
has  taken  them,  like  their  predecessors  in  the 
Stevenson  movement,  into  all  parts  of 
America — farms  and  ghettos,  suburbs  and 
city  apartments. 

You  cannot  talk  to  the  McCarthy  vol- 
unteers without  knowing  that  as  they  have 
been  explaining  McCarthy,  they  have  also 
been   discovering  America. 

That  is  why.  whatever  his  own  fate  this 
••ear  McCarthy  was  right  when  he  told  the 
University  of  Nebraska  students  Sunday, 
"What  has  happened  in  our  campaign  will 
not  be  a  footnote  in  history  but  a  part  of  the 
main  text." 


P.ARIS    PEACE    TALKS    AxND    THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP    TO    THE    MIDDLE 

EAST 

Mr.  SPONG  Mr.  President,  the 
stepped-up  tempo  of  attacks  upon  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  in  recent  weeks 
is  reminiscent  of  the  increased  intensity 
of  fighting  in  the  Indochina  War  in 
1954  when  peace  talks  began  in  Geneva. 
The  similarities  of  the  situation  then 
and  now  would  indicate  that  the  strat- 
egy of  1968  is  the  same  as  that  in  1954. 

We  should  be  cognizant  of  the  failure 
of  the  Vietnam  settlement  negotiated  by 
the  French  in  1954,  and  the  pitfalls  in 
some  of  our  other  Southeast  Asian  agree- 
ment..>  We  must  learn  from  these  expe- 
riences. 


In  addition  to  the  delicateness  of  the 
Vietnam  peace  talks  in  Paris,  we  must 
be  mindful  of  the  threat  to  world  peace 
which  exists  in  the  Middle  East,  and  rec- 
ognize that  increased  tension  in  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute  could  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  our  efforts  in  Paris. 

The  relationship  between  our  situation 
in  Paris  and  in  the  Middle  East  was 
pointed  out  with  clarity  in  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  13.  1968. 
I  commend  the  article  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soviet  Squeeze? — Midwest  Could  Be  Used  To 

Embarrass     United     States     in     Vietnam 

Talks 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

Beirut,  Lebanon. — There  is  more  than  a 
.^int  in  current  Communist  moves  here  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  hatching  fresh  trou- 
bles in  the  Middle  East  to  coincide  with  the 
Vietnam  talks  that  began  Friday  in  Paris. 

A  little  heat  applied  to  Arab-Israeli  ani- 
mosities could  complicate  America's  task  no 
end.  The  US,  already  deeply  mired  in  Viet- 
nam, certainly  has  no  stomach  for  two  crises 
at  the  same  time.  And  the  Soviets  are  now 
suggesting  to  their  Arab  friends  that  if  diplo- 
macy finds  no  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute,  then  "other  steps"  should,  be  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Russians  will  make  things  easy  for  the  US. 
during  the  Paris  talks.  And  the  Middle  East 
provides  the  Reds  with  an  opportunity  to  em- 
barrass the  US  and  at  the  same  time  solidify 
its  already  strong  foothold  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  to  help  its  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  friends,  and  perhaps  to  weaken 
the  dollar  as  well. 

"We're  really  worried  about  the  Middle 
East  situation,"  admits  one  U.S.  diplomat  in 
Europe.  Almost  as  if  In  echo  to  his  thoughts, 
an  official  of  the  Bahrain  government,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  says.  "American  influence  Is 
steadily  receding  in  the  Arab  world."  Then, 
he  adds,  bitterly.  "And  can  you  blame  the 
Arabs  for  seeing  Russians  as  friends,  when 
you  consider  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
are  helping  us  in  our  war  with  Israel?" 

reflections  op  bitterness 
The  US.,  of  course,  has  not  deliberately 
tried  to  antaigonize  the  Arabs.  Its  hope  is  that 
ultimately  a  free  Israel  will  be  living  side  by 
side  with  peaceable  Arab  neighbors,  while 
both  sides  work  together  to  improve  the  lot  of 
all  citizens  in  the  area.  Commendable  as  this 
goal  may  seem,  it  fails  to  Jibe  with  the  Arab 
picture  of  the  situation.  Anyone  who  travels 
through  this  part  of  the  world  finds  most 
Arabs  convinced  that  America  is  showing 
bias  for  Israel.  This  has  resulted  in  a  bitter- 
ness that  is  reflected  in  U.S. -Arab  dealings  at 
government  levels.  In  the  oil  industry,  in 
mercantile  businesses  and  even  in  tourism. 

This  makes  Arab  lands  fertile  ground  for 
Communist  propaganda,  especially  now  that 
jjeace  talks  are  beginning.  Soviet  moves  sug- 
gest that  the  Reds  are  well  aware  of  this 
factor,  probably  hoping  that  any  serious 
pressure  in  the  Middle  East  could  push  the 
U.S.  toward  acceptance  of  unappetizing  terms 
in  the  negotiations. 

Some  recent  moves  are  Indeed  discourag- 
ing. 

Item.  Red  arms  have  been  pouring  into 
the  eastern  Mediterranean;  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  are  currently  escalating 
that  war  buildup.  ^ 

Item.  A  Soviet  naval  flotilla  seeks  a  foot- 
hold In  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  area  that  in- 
cludes the  richest  concentration  of  U.S.  non- 
manufacturing  investments  in  the  world. 

Item.  A  Soviet  version  of  the  U.S.  Mediter- 
ranean Sixth  Fleet  Is  now  46  vessels  strong. 


and  a  landing  force  is  being  added  to  pro- 
vide more  muscle. 

Item.  Communist  penetration  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  oil  industry  is  accelerating. 

Item  Nearly  everywhere  In  the  Middle  East 
the  Soviets  are  courting  Arabs  and  Iranians. 
A  Soviet  government  note  is  currently  be- 
ing studied  by  foreign  ministries  in  Arab 
nations.  It  suggests  that  if  UN  diplomacy 
fails  to  dislodge  Israeli  troops  from  con- 
quered Arab  lands,  than  "other  steps"  must 
be  employed.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  rec- 
ognizing El  Fatah,  the  Arab  terrorist  com- 
paign.  as  a  "legitimate  Palestinian  Arab  re- 
sistance movement  "  This  endorsement  Is  ex- 
pected to  result  In  increased  activity  by  this 
guerrilla  outfit,  which  has  been  planting 
mines,  exploding  bombs  and  attacking  the 
Israelis  from  bases  in  Jordan  and  Syria.  Such 
raids  have  stimulated  Israel  to  massive  re- 
taliation. 

As  for  the  "other  steps."  Red  arms  portend 
what  the  Soviets  have  in  mind  Ever  since 
last  June's  six-day  war.  the  Reds  have  been 
sending  guns,  planes,  tanks  and  other  equip- 
ment into  Arab  countries,  chiefly  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Rockets  are  being  added  to 
the  arsenal  In  an  ever  increasing  quantity 
The  UAR  showed  last  year  how  accurate  a 
Russian  Styx  rocket  could  be  by  sinking  an 
Israeli  destroyer.  Soviet  technicians  are  cur- 
rently in  Egypt  by  the  hundreds  (some  re- 
ports say  thousands)  to  help  train  Egyptians 
in  the  handling  of  new.  sophisticated  wea- 
pons. Last  week  a  vital  cargo  of  rockets  with 
an  undisclosed  range  was  landed  at  the 
UAR  port  of  Alexandria. 

Arabs  argue  that  it  is  Israel  that  is  esca- 
lating weaponry.  They  point  to  the  recent 
disclosure  that  Prance's  Marcel  Dassault, 
builders  of  the  formidable  Mlmge  fighters,  is 
currently  testing  the  MD660  rocket  for  Is- 
rael. This  is  a  highly  mobile  device  with  a 
range  of  300  miles  and  the  potential  for  tot- 
ing an  atomic  warhead 

But  MD660  rockets  aren't  due  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Israel  until  1970,  and  now  that  the 
secret  of  their  production  is  out  they  may 
never  be  delivered 

Admittedly,  it  takes  more  than  armaments 
to  build  a  fighting  force,  and  the  growing 
Russian-backed  belligerence  evidenced  by 
the  UAR  s  President  Nasser  may  be  all  bluff, 
for  Israel  undoubtedly  still  has  the  flghting- 
est  army  in  the  Middle  East.  Nevertheless, 
nobody  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  rocket 
rattling  will  be  confined  to  noise-making 
only  when  the  unstable  Middle  East  is  the 
site. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  military  buildup  in- 
volves Soviet  naval  units.  The  presence  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is  already 
well  known,  of  course.  Currently,  the  Soviets 
are  building  a  couple  of  helicopter  carriers. 
and  landing  craft  are  being  added  to  the 
fleet.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  develop  a 
strike  force  capable  of  landing  troops  in  any 
country  that  might  request  direct  Soviet 
military  aid.  In  the  past  the  U.S.  has  claimed 
the  right  to  land  troops  in  a  friendly  country. 
Perhaps  the  Commtmists  intend  to  claim  the 
same  right. 

The  key  questions  that  bother  Alliea  mili- 
tary planners  are  these:  What  happens  if  an 
Arab  nation,  beset  by  Israel,  calls  for  help 
from  Russia?  And  what  response  should  the 
U.S.  make  if  Red  troops  are  actually  landed 
in  an  Arab  country? 

Last  June  the  Russians  -=«emed  to  back 
down  from  any  such  showdown.  But  a  case 
could  be  made  that  last  June's  war  was  over 
so  fast  that  the  Reds  were  caught  flat-footed 
along  with  their  Arab  friends.  Now  they  may 
be  preparing  themselves  well  in  advance  for 
actual  intervention  11  another  fighting  round 
develops. 

This  time  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  obtain 
a  foothold  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Ever  since  Britain  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year  its  intention  to 
pull  out  of  the  gulf,  there  has  been  a  flurry 
of  political  activity  in  that  area.  Tlie  Trucial 
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states,  Bahrain  and  Qatar,  have  Joined  in  a 
loose  federation,  aimed  at  strengthening 
their  positions.  Iran  has  been  voicing  its 
claim  to  Bahrain,  and  some  friction  has  de- 
veloped over  the  limits  (aH.oflshore  oil  rights 
claimed  by  each  country  in  the  gulf.  Tass.  the 
soviet  news  agency,  recently  made  It  clear 
that  the  Soviets  believe  they  have  rights  In 
the  area.  A  small  flotilla  of  Soviet  ships  is 
said  to  be  saUing  In  the  gulf  now  on  a 
"courtesy"  visit.  Communists  are  seeking 
landing  privileges  in  Iraq,  a  country  that  is 
receiving  Red  assistance  In  enlarging  several 
milttarv  airfields. 

Meanwhile.  Communists  are  penetrating 
ever  deeper  into  a  Middle  Eastern  oil  indus- 
try that  has  always  been  dominated  by  U.S. 
and  West  European  companies.  In  March  the 
first  oil  produced  in  the  Middle  East  with  the 
help  of  Russian  technicians  started  flowing 
from  wells  in  Syria.  So\'let  oil  exploration 
teams  are  at  work  in  southern  Algeria  and  in 
EgvTJt's  Siwa  Oasis,  west  of  the  Nile.  This 
summer  more  Soviet  teams  will  fan  across 
arid  lands  of  Iraq,  searching  for  oil  in  an 
agreement  in  which  Reds  furnish  only  tech- 
nical help  for  a  payoff  in  petroleum. 

SECOND    thoughts 

For  years  Western  oil  men  have  scoffed  at 
Ru.-^sia'n  competition  in  the  Middle  East,  aver- 
ring that  the  Reds  have  so  much  oil  at  home 
they  have  no  use  for  Arab  oil.  Now  they  are 
hav'ine  second  thoughts  about  this,  and  their 
rethinking  indicates  that  Western  oil  com- 
panies may  l>e  encountering  far  more  com- 
petition from  Red  bloc  [>etroleum  outfits. 

A  study  by  the  Shell  group,  for  Instance, 
notes  that  the  Soviets  have  a  lot  of  oil,  but 
some  of  It  is  in  the  wTong  places  So  as  Red 
Bloc  petroleum  consumption  rises,  it  may 
help  East  European  countries  Xo  Import  some 
oil  from  the  Middle  East.  Thus  arrangements 
are  being  made  with  several  national  oil  com- 
panies. 

Explains  David  Barran,  chairman  of  Shell 
TVading  &  Transport  Co.,  London:  "By  estab- 
lishing herself  in  the  Middle  Eastern  oil 
scene.  Russia  would  not  only  be  strengthen- 
ing the  hand  of  local  national  oil  companies 
\1s-a-vis  the  Western  private  companies;  she 
would  also  be  t.aking  steps  to  ensure  that  at 
least  part  of  her  expected  future  needs  from 
outside  Russia  will  be  there  to  draw  upon 
when  she  wants  them." 

Some  financial  sotirces  In  Europe  also  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  would  like  nothing 
more  than  t-o  brine  down  the  dollar.  The  So- 
viets have  cold  reserves  in  the  range  of  $2.5 
billion  to  $3  billion,  .md  they  are  fast  increas- 
ing production  of  the  metal. 

So  anv  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  wotild 
provide  them  with  a  trade  bonanza.  A 
doubling  of  the  price  of  gold.  !is  an  example, 
would  be  akin  to  doubling  the  purchasing 
power  of  Russia  in  the  West. 

If  the  Soviets  are  convinced  that  the  dollar 
cAii  be  brought  do'wn.  they  might  think  that 
the  beet  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  de-escalate 
but  not  end  the  Vietnam  war.  De-escalation 
would  reduce  chances  of  the  conflict's  spread- 
ing, to  Russia's  detriment.  But  continuation 
of  that  war  at  a  lower  level  might  leave  the 
U.S.  bleeding  financially,  -with  the  dollar 
tottering  to  devaluation. 

In  any  case  there's  no  doubt  that  the  heav- 
ier the  VS.  Icxid  of  trouble,  the  harder  it  will 
be  for  the  U.S.  to  neeotiate  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  Middle  East  offers  oppor- 
tunities all  over  the  map  for  adding  to 
America's  burden. 


VIETNAM    PEACE    DISCUSSIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  tough- 
est job  I  can  thmk  of  right  now,  jierhaps, 
outside  of  the  Presidency  itself,  is  the  job 
which  has  fallen  to  Ambassador  Harn- 
man  and  to  Cyrus  Vance  in  Paris.  Nepo- 
tiating  with  the  Commtmists  is  never  an 


easy  matter.  Negotiating  about  the  end 
of  a  war  is,  as  Max  Lemer  wrote  in 
Wednesdays  Evening  Star,  a  race  be- 
tween death  and  peace  and  a  race  that 
weighs  much  heavier  upon  an  open  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  than  it  does  upon  a 
tightly  closed  scx:iety  such  as  that  run 
by  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

We  can  be  sure,  Mr.  President,  that 
Pi-esident  Ho  and  his  colleagues  consider 
the  Paris  talks  a  second  front.  We  have 
the  evidence.  Some  of  that  evidence  was 
disclosed  in  another  column,  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  in  Wednesday's  Washington 
Past.  Their  tactic  is  to  seek  to  win 
enough  on  the  battlefield,  even  while  the 
talks  go  on,  to  exact  a  peace  settlement 
In  their  favor,  Tliere  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  fact,  thinks 
the  negotiations  are  his  key  to  victory, 
to  conti-ol  of  the  south.  This  theory,  of 
course,  is  being  put  to  the  test  by  our 
negotiators  in  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  columns  I 
have  alluded  to  by  Max  Lemer,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  and  Crosby  Noyes  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Star, 

May   15.  1968| 

A  Race  Between  Death  and  Peace 

(By  Max  Lemer) 

The  hardest  death  that  soldiers  will  die 

on    either   side,    and    the    hardest   for    their 

families  to  bear,  will  be  death  during  the 

peacemaking,  between  now  and  the  day  when 

the  script  is  signed  and  the  guns  are  stilled. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  tolerate  death  when  a 

war  is  in  full  swing.  It  is  doubly  hard  when 

there  is  a  race  between  death  and  peace — 

and  death  wins. 

The  Hanoi  Communist  regime,  which  had 
hoped  for  many  advantages  when  the  peace 
talks  finally  came,  has  had  to  watch  most 
of  them  vanish.  Although  a  battle  is  still 
being  fought  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon, 
there  are  no  Viet  Cong  flags  flying  In  any 
South  Vietnamese  city.  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment, written  off  so  many  times,  has  sur- 
vived every  crisis  and  Is  functioning  toler- 
ably. 

While  Hanoi  is  still  on  the  military  offen- 
sive, it  can  no  longer  strike  at  will  and  with 
surprise,  as  it  did  in  the  Tet  attacks.  Within 
America  itself  Lyndon  Johnson  is  no  longer 
the  whipping-boy  for  intense  antiwar  feel- 
ing and  demonstrations.  The  headlines  are 
about  student  sit-ins  on  campus  Issues,  not 
war  or  draft.  Having  withdrawn  as  a  candi- 
date for  president,  Johnson  can  concentrate 
on  the  home  and  fjeace  fronts. 

The  one  advantage  Hanoi  still  has  is  its 
greater  capacity  to  support  deaths  while  the 
talks  go  on  in  Paris.  One  other  linked  ad- 
vantage: the  American  watching  and  re- 
sponding to  the  talks  will  be  totally  open  to 
view,  with  its  campaigns,  its  candidates,  its 
conflicts  and  inner  violence.  Not  so  North 
Vietnam,  the  secret  responses  of  whose 
people  we  shall  probably  never  know. 

In  the  history  of  peace  talks,  the  outcome 
for  each  side  lias  always  depended  on  four 
sets  of  factors:  its  military  bargaining 
strength,  in  terms  of  the  balance  of  forces  in 
the  field;  the  skill,  will  and  resourcefulness 
of  its  negotiators;  the  strength  and  leader- 
ship of  the  people,  for  whom  the  negotiators 
are  speaking;  the  climate  surrounding  both 
the  negotiators  and  the  nation — the  envelope 
of  ideas  and  emotions  which  contains  them 
both. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  negotiate  virlth  Communists  and 
there  can,  be  no  question  that  it  is.  But  It 


is  not  because  tliey  lu-e  more  tortuous  or 
inscrutable  than  other  elites  and  other 
power  systems.  It  Is  quite  simply  because 
they  take  account  of  all  the  sets  of  factors 
I  have  cited  aJid  are  especially  aware  of  the 
psychological  and  political  factors. 

They  know  that  If  you  suetch  out  the 
peace  talks  and  keep  up  the  fighting,  the 
other  side  may  tire  of  fighting  in  Its  eager- 
ness for  petu^e.  Tlien  you  get  what  happened 
during  the  Korean  negotiations,  when  so 
many  allied  lives  were  lost  because  of  Uie 
slackening  of  patience  and  the  will  to  fight. 
This  question  of  patient  strength,  and  of 
good  will  along  with  firmness  at  the  confer- 
ence table,  may  well  determine  how  many  or 
how  few  lives  are  lost  before  the  final  script 
Is  signed,  and  whether  we  can  escape  another 
dismal  episode  like  the  Vietnamese  war  in 
our  time. 

The  position  of  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Cyrus  Vance  at  Paris  will  be  all  the  more 
difficult  because  America  has  fought  the 
war  in  tandem  with  the  Saigon  regime  and 
cannot  help  making  the  peace  in  tandem 
with  them  as  well.  But  since  it  Is  American 
strength  that  has  kept  the  war  going,  it  is 
America  which  Is  the  stronger  partner  in 
the  team. 

On  the  issue  of  recognizing  the  Viet  C^ing 
as  a  party  to  the  final  agreement.  Saigon's 
veto  cannot  prevail.  On  the  issue  of  an  all- 
out  end  to  bombing  In  the  north,  Saigon's 
stress  on  a  reciprocal  lowering  of  the  infil- 
tration rate  into  the  south  makes  sense. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  a  "fusion" 
or  "coalition"  government  in  the  south  after 
the  peace,  America  cannot — either  politi- 
cally or  morally— sign  away  beforehand  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
cide on  what  regime  they  will  have.  But  out 
of  the  bargaining  there  may  emerge  an 
agreement  to  make  the  Viet  Cong  a  legal 
party  in  later  elections,  provided  it  gives 
up  its  resort  to  arms  and  accepts  the  resort 
to  the  ballot. 

One  additional  word  about  Lyndon  John- 
son. The  peacemaking  will  be  his  final  role 
as  President— the  role  for  which  he  has 
braced  himself  and  for  which  he  made  the 
sacrifice  of  renouncing  his  bid  for  another 
term.  It  will  be  his  greatest  testing  as  a  po- 
litical leader — and  he  knows  it.  His  ruling 
passion  is  to  have  his  total  presidential  ten- 
ure justified  by  history.  That  is  the  most 
cogent  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  do 
everything  possible  for  a  reasonable  and 
humane  settlement. 

[From    the    Washington     (DC)     Post.    May 

15.  1968] 

Hanoi  Considers  Paris  Talks  as  Opening  or 

A  2d  Front 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

To  judge  how  the  Paris  talks  are  going, 
we  need  to  keep  In  mind: 

1 — The  best  clues  on  the  prospect  of  set- 
tlement will  come  first  from  the  state  of 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  not  from  the  state 
of   negotiation  In  Paris. 

2 — Hanoi's  announced  aim  Is  to  step  up 
the  war.  pressing  for  battlefield  gains  to  ex- 
tract conference  table  concessions. 

3 — The  Communists  will  be  working  to 
undermine  the  will  to  fight  of  both  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  as  the  talks 
will  almost  certainly  be  painful  and  protrac- 
ted, as  they  were  in  Korea,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  stalemated   recesses. 

These  Judgments  do  not  come  from  guess- 
ing what  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  In  mind.  They 
come  from  reading  two  of  his  detailed  policy 
papers  on  his  peace  talk  plans,  prepared  for 
political  cadres  In  South  Vietnam.  They  were 
found  on  captured  enemy  troops  and  are 
extremely  illuminating  about  what  to  ex- 
pect in  Paris. 

The  reason  why  the  news  from  the  battle- 
fronts  in  South  Vietnam  will  tell  more  about 
the  prospects  for  peace  than  what  is  now 
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being  said  In  Parts  Is  bluntly  set  out  by 
Hanoi  In  this  confidential  memorandum  for 
theVC: 

"In  fighting  while  negotiating,  the  side 
which  fights  more  strongly  will  compel  the 
adversary  to  accept  Its  conditions  Consid- 
ering the  comparative  balance  of  forces,  the 
war  proceeds  through  the' following  stages: 

"The  fighting  stage.  *. 

"The  stage  of  fighting  whfie  negotiating. 

"Negotiations  and  signing  of  agreements." 

Hanoi  also  stressed  that  the  second  stage 
of  the  war.  now  opening  in  Paris,  will  be 
marked  by  more  fighting,  not  less.  It  put  It 
this  way: 

"The  future  situation  may  lead  to  nego- 
tiations Yet.  even  If  there  are  negotiations, 
they  are  to  be  conducted  slmultaneoiisly  with 
flehtlng.  While  negotiating,  we  will  con- 
tinue fighting  more  vigorously." 

This  explains  why.  thus  far  at  least.  Hanoi 
win  not  say  that  It  will  not  taKe  advantage 
of  an  end  to  U  S.  bombing  or  match  US. 
de-escalation  of  the  fighting  with  any  de- 
escalation  on  Its  part 

This  explains  why  North  Vietnam  timed  Its 
renewed  offensive  against  Saigon  to  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  of  the  Paris  talks. 

We  can  be  sure  that  these  Hanoi  docu- 
ments are  a  valid  guide  to  Communist  policy 
becatise  they  clearly  state  that  the  North 
VletnSmp.se  Politburo  "has  been  unani- 
mously entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out"  the  three-stage  strategy  outlined  above. 

They  also  shed  light  on  other  questions 
arising  from  the  Parts  conversations.  For  ex- 
ample why  did  North  Vietnam  reject  talks 
when  the  U  S  ceased  all  bombing  of  the 
N<-rth  for  37  days  over  the  'SS-'ee  holidays, 
but  agreed  to  talk  on  the  basis  of  a  limited 
cessation   last   month? 

One  answer  In  a  Hanoi  document  captured 
a  year  igo  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
then  counting  on  Bed  China  for  more  aid  or 
direct  entry  Into  the  war 

"Wh.u  we  should  do  in  the  south  today." 
Hanoi  said,  "is  to  try  to  restrain  the  enemy 
and  make  him  bog  down,  waiting  until  China 
has  built  strong  forces  to  launch  an  all-out 
offensive  " 

But  waiting  for  China  to  do  more  has  been 
fruitless:  Peking  has  been  helping  less  and 
less,  not  more  and  more.  And  today,  while 
trying  to  persu;ide  Hanoi  not  to  negotiate 
under  an;;  circumstances.  China  has  become 
•o  riven  with  internal  strife  that  its  ability 
to  offer  Hanoi  much  more  than  words  is  in 
serious  doubt. 

According  to  its  own  official  statements, 
Hanoi  considers  the  Paris  talks  the  opening 
of  a  second  front  In  the  war.  to  continue  while 
North  Vietnam  seeks  to  win  enough  on  the 
battlefield  to  exact  a  peace  settlement  which 
will  give  it  control  of  South  Vietnam. 

Not  that  they  will  succeed.  But  they  will 
try  "more  vigorously"  and  the  talks,  as  war 
tactics,  will  be  prolonged. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Star. 

May  9.  1968] 

Moment  of  Truth  Approaches  on  Vietnam 

(By  Crcfeby  S.  Noyes) 

Tokyo. — The  Pajis  talks  on  Vietnam  should 
at  least  serve  to  prove  or  disprove  a  gloomy 
theor>-  that  has  been  making  the  rounds  of 
various  Asian- capitals  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
This  theory  Is  qiUte  simply  that  the  agree- 
ment to  hold  any  talks  at  all  at  this  point  Is 
based  on  a  profound  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing between  Washington  and  Hanoi  and  a 
complete  misreading  on  both  sides  of  what 
the  other  has  in  mind. 

Washington's  calculations  in  pressing  for 
talks  have  been  no  great  mystery.  Although 
there  are  divisions  of  opinion  within  the  ad- 
ministration about  prospects  for  serious  ne- 
gotiations. President  Johnson  has  been  fol- 
lowng  up  on  a  hunch  relayed  to  him  with 
some  insistence  from  hi;  advisers  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Communist  Tet  offen- 
sive last  Pebruarsrr .  t)oth  Gen.  WilUam  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  American  commander  in 


Vietnam,  and  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Q. 
Bunker  reported  on  various  occasions  that 
the  enemy  had  been  bedl)  hurt. 

Both  men  argue  that  the  offensive  was 
launched  in  the  first  place  because  the  Com- 
munists realized  that  the  military  and  poli- 
tical situation  in  Vietnam  was  tvu-nlng  in- 
creasingly against  them. 

It  was.  according  to  this  view,  a  desperate 
gamble  aimed  at  reversing  the  whole  trend 
of  the  wa  in  one  stunning  series  of  military 
victories.  And  when  the  enemy  failed,  de- 
spite frightful  losses,  -to  achieve  any  of  his 
major  objectives,  it  was  felt  with  some  logic 
that  he  might  at  last  be  in  a  receptive  mood 
to  talk  peace. 

Johnson  was  persuaded  that  it  was  at  least 
worth  a  try.  He  also  concluded  that  if  there 
was  a  chance  for  serious  peace  talks,  that 
chance  would  oe  improved  by  his  wlthdr;\wal 
as  an  active  candidate  for  re-election. 

E^'entua^y,  all  of  these  calculations  came 
to  a  head  in  his  March  31  announcement  of 
a  partial  halt  of  the  IxMnblne.  a  new  call  for 
peace  talks  and  the  declaration  of  his  non- 
candidacy. 

The  gloomy  theorists  hold  that  this  triple- 
barreled  bombshell  may  well  go  down  in  hls- 
torj'  as  a  montmfiental  tactical  blunder.  Be- 
cause. If  their  guess  Is  correct,  what  Johnson 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  transform  a  prom- 
ising situation  Into  an  utterly  hopeless  one 
so  far  as  talks  with  Hanoi  are  concerned. 

The  theory  is  based  on  the  almost  uni- 
versal misinterpretation  of  Johnson's  deci- 
sions that  followed  his  March  31  speech.  Even 
our  staunchest  and  best-informed  allies 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President 
was  throwing  In  the  sponge  so  far  as  his  own 
f)Olitical  future  was  concerned.  And  in  this 
context  his  offer  of  negotiations  was  read  far 
and  wide  as  evidence  that  he  was  ready  to 
throw  in  the  sponge  on  Vietnam,  too. 

Could  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  have  thought 
differently?  Their  own  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion after  the  Tet  offensive  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded a  number  of  favorable  factors.  If  their 
effort  was  a  failure  in  Vietnam  there  was  con- 
siderable encouragement  to  be  found  in  the 
psychological  flap  that  ensued  In  the  United 
States.  The  mounting  pressures  of  the  politi- 
cal campaign,  the  demonstrations  and  riots, 
the  recall  of  Westmoreland  and  the  replace- 
ment of  Robert  S.  McNamara  as  secretary  of 
defense — all  capped  off  by  Johnson's  bomb- 
shell— what  better  evidence  could  they  want 
that  the  President  and  the  nation  had  anally 
reached  the  breaking  point? 

In  the  pessimistic  view.  Hanoi's  unexpect- 
edly prompt  acceptance  of  the  offer  to  talk 
simply  means  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  thinks  he 
Is  being  invited  to  participate  in  a  surrender 
ceremony.  Although  in  the  inten-al  of  bicker- 
ing over  a  site  for  the  talks  our  allies  liave 
been  largely  disabused  of  any  such  notion, 
there  are  many  who  still  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  settled  on  Paris  as  the  ideal 
place  to  hold  a  victory  celebration. 

If  so,  it  should  not  take  long  to  find  out. 
The  coming  talks  in  Paris,  like  all  confronta- 
tions of  this  kind,  promise  to  yield  about  a 
hundred  parts  of  propaganda  to  one  part  of 
substance. 

But  even  in  the  preliminary  stages,  it 
should  be  clear  enough  what  kind  of  nego- 
tiation Hanoi  has  in  mind. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  the  gloomy 
theorists  are  wrong  and  that  the  Communists 
are  not  expecting  a  peace-at-ivny-price  capit- 
ulation by  the  United  States.  If  so,  serious 
negotiation  may  be  possible,  with  the  out- 
come depending  largely  on  the  course  of  the 
war  over  the  coming  months. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  however. 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  important  deci- 
sions will  be  reached  before  the  elections  In 
November. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  pessimists  are  partly 
right,  but  that  the  coming  confrontation 
may  still  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  Com- 
munists, at  least,  will  be  forced  to  put  their 
cards  on  the  table  In  Paris.  If  their  demands 
add  up  to  a  flat  demand  for  the  surrender  of 


South  Vietnam,  it  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
conceal  the  fact. 

At  that  point,  people  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world  will  face  the  moment 
of  tnith  about  Vietnam  and  the  threat  of 
militant  communism  wherever  it  exists. 

And  this  in  itself  could  prove  to  be  a 
sot)eriug  and  instructive  experience  for  all 
concerned. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  HOLLAND 
ON  LOWERING  VOTING  AGE  RE- 
QUIREMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  on 
Wednesday.  May  15.  I  had  the  honor  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Commiileo.  of  whicli  our 
distinaruislied  collenuue  iroin  Indiana. 
Senator  Bayh,  Is  chalnnan.  to  testify  m 
regard  to  a  propo.sed  constitutional 
amendment  to  reduce  the  voting  age  re- 
quirement to  18  years. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  coiisent  to  have  my 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoRn,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland 
Before  the  Sttbcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  or  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary CoMMirrEE.  Mat  15.  1968,  on  the 
Proposal  To  Lower  the  Voting  Age 
Requirement 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  your  Sub- 
committee in  opposition  to  any  proposal  to 
lower  the  voting  age  requirement  by  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Amendment  or.  for  that 
matter,  any  such  proposal  to  take  over  this 
field  by  tlie  Federal  Government,  thus  tak- 
ing from  the  states  their  right  to  determine 
this  question  for  themselves. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  pro^'lslon  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  empowers 
'Congress  to  cut  down  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives a  state  has  in  Congress  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  male  citizens  over 
21  which  it  disfranchises  for  any  reason, 
"except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime."  While  it  is  conceivable  to  let  Con- 
gress proceed  under  this  authorization 
against  any  state  that  raised  the  voting  age 
abox-e  21  the  Constitution  is  entirely  silent 
in  regard  to  lowering  of  the  voting  age.  leav- 
ing each  state  free  to  fix  what  age  It  cJiooses. 
The  states  were  in  agreement  from  1787  un- 
til 1943  in  fixing  tlie  age  at  21  at  which  time 
Georgia  departed  from  it  by  fixing  the  mini- 
mum age  at  18.  Apparently,  at  the  time  of 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  it 
was  inconceivable  that  any  state  would  re- 
duce the  voting  age  below  21.  Other  than 
Georcia  there  have  been  few  exceptions  to 
the  minimum  age  of  21  years  as  being  stand- 
ard practice  In  the  nation  since  colonial 
times.  I  add  that  the  state  of  Florida  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  n\  part  re- 
quires a  person  to  be  21  years  of  age  to  be 
eligible  to  vote. 

As  I  mentioned.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  than 
Georgia  there  have  been  few  exceptions  to 
the  age  21  as  a  voting  requirement.  The 
other  exceptions  are  the  states  of  Kentucky. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  second  of  the  few 
states  that  have  reduced  the  voting  age  re- 
quirement is  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Ken- 
tucky's Constitution  was  raiiended  by  a  refer- 
endum at  the  November  election  in  1955  re- 
ducing the  voting  age  to  18.  The  third  state 
was  Alaska  which  adopted  the  voting  age  of 
19  \-hen  the  voters  ratified  the  Constitution 
in  April.  1956,  which  became  operative  as 
to  the  49th  state  when  Alaska  became  a  state 
In  January.  1959.  The  fourth  state  was  the 
State  of  Hawaii  when  the  voters  ratified  the 
state's  Constitution  establishing  the  voting 
age  at  20  In  November.  1950.  which  became 
operative  as  to  the  SOth  state  when  Hawaii 


became  a  state  in  August.  1959.  I  understand 
that  legislative  proposals  to  lower  the  voting 
age  from  20  years  have  been  Introduced  in 
Hawaii  since  at  least  the  1961  session  of  the 
Legislature  No  action  wivs  taken  on  these 
proposals  However.  In  1967,  the  Legislature 
approved  the  convening  of  a  constitutional 
convention  iind  the  voters  approved  the  con- 
vening of  ,such  a  constittitional  convention  in 
a  referendum  last  year,  having  previously  ex- 
pressed such  approval  ^in  1966,  The  conven- 
tion will  convene  in  Jilly  of  this  year  and  in 
all  probability  the  voting  age  may  be  debated 
at  that  time, 

-As  you  no  doubt  know,  four  states  have  re- 
jected, by  referendum,  the  lowering  of  the 
voting  age — and  one  state  has  rejected  It 
twice.  Oklahoma  put  the  proposal  to  a  refer- 
endum in  November,  1952,  and  it  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  639.224  to  233.094. 
South  Dakota  twice  put  the  proposal  to  the 
voters,  once  in  1952  when  it  was  barely  de- 
feated by  128.916  to  128.231.  but  the  second 
time  the  question  was  put  to  the  voters  In 
1958  It  was  .soundly  defeated  137,942  to  71,033. 
Idaho  put  the  proposal  to  a  referendum  In 
November,  1960,  when  it  w:is  defeated  155, E48 
to  113,594,  The  last  state  to  put  the  question 
to  a  referendum  was  Michigan  in  1966  when 
the  voters  defeated  the  proposal  by  1,267,872 
to  703,076, 

The  Connecticut  constitutional  conven- 
tion rejected  an  18  year  old  voting  age  pro- 
posal in  1965. 

Tlie  issue  of  lowering  the  voting  age  in 
New  York  wsvs  considered  during  the  1967 
constitutional  convention.  Tlie  constitu- 
tional delegates  defeated  the  proposed  vot- 
ing age  of  19  by  a  vote  of  165-8  and  a  pro- 
posed voting  age  of  20  by  a  voice  vote.  They 
then  voted  102  to  76  to  maintain  the  voting 
age  at  21.  Later  the  delegates  gave  approval 
to  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  stipulat- 
ing 21  as  the  voting  age  but  authorizing  the 
Legislature  to  lower  that  to  as  low  as  18  but 
once  the  age  was  lowered  it  could  not  later 
be  increased.  The  delegates  approved  this 
provision  by  139  to  30  votes  after  defeating 
an  attempt  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  20. 
The  voters  of  New  York,  however,  rejected 
the  proposed  Constitution  at  the  Novem- 
l>er.  1967,  election  by  a  3-1  margin. 

In  the  1967  session  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature  tlie  proposal  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  to  18  was  approved  and  the  amendment 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  a  referen- 
dum in  November  of  this  year.  Also,  the 
North  Dakota  State  Legislature  approved  a 

19  year  old  voting  age  amendment  which 
will  go  to  the  voters  in  a  referendum  on 
September  3  of  this  year.  And  as  you  know, 
Maryland  included  in  the  Constitution  sub- 
mitted this  year  for  approval  of  the  voters  a 
provision  reducing  the  age  to  19  and  older. 
The  vote  yesterday  on  the  Constitution  was 
283,048  to"  366.438"  Of  the  remaining  states, 
from  the  latest  information  I  have  available 
to  me  from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  7  states  have 
taken  no  action  whatsoever  to  lower  tfce  vot- 
ing age  from  21  years,  leaving  some  30  states. 
Including  the  State  of  Indiana  from  which 
your  distingtiished  Chairman  comes,  which 
have  considered  legislative  proposals  within 
their  respective  state  legislatures;  however, 
to  date  no  further  proposals  insofar  as  we 
can  determine  have  been  approved  by  the 
state  legislatures. 

It  might  Interest  the  Committee  to  know 
that,  with  regard  to  the  general  age  of  ma- 
jority, 25  states  have  no  laws  governing  this 
matter.  16  states  have  fixed  the  age  of  21  as 
being  the  age  of  majority.  7  states  have  fixed 
21  years  for  a  male  and  18  years  for  a  female. 

1  state  considers  the  age  of  19  as  the  ma- 
jority age  and  1  state  considers  the  age  of 

20  as  the  age  of  majority. 

With  regard  to  the  carrying  of  firearms, 
5  states  have  no  laws.  5  states  require  a  per- 
son to  be  21  years  of  age  to  carry  firearms. 

2  states  will  permit  a  person  under  21  to 
carry  firearms  if  lie  has  parental  consent.  3 
states  prohibit  the  carrying  of  firearms  by 


minors  (21  at  common  law)  and  5  states 
require  a  person  to  be  21  to  carry  a  pistol  or 
revolver. 

With  reference  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  37  states  require  a  person  to  be 
21  years  or  over  to  purchase  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, 4  states  will  permit  the  sale  of  3.2  beer 
to  persons  over  18  years  of  age.  1  state  will 
permit  the  sale  of  light  wine  and  beer  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  1 
state  will  permit  the  sale  of  beer  to  persons 
over  20,  1  state  will  permit  the  sale  of  beer 
less  than  4  percent  to  i>er6ons  over  18  years 
of  age.  1  state  will  permit  the  sale  of  beer 
and  wine  to  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 
1  state  will  permit  the  sale  of  3.2  beer  to 
persons  over  19  years  of  age.  and  1  state  will 
permit  the  sale  of  beer  to  persons  over  18 
years  of  age.  Only  2  states  will  permit  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons  over 
18  years  of  age  and  1  state  will  permit  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons  over 
20  years  of  age. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  order 
to  enter  into  contracts  a  person  must  be  21 
years  of  age  or  over  In  38  states.  In  9  states 
a  male  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  a  female 
18  years  of  age.  In  1  state  a  person  must  be 
20  years  of  age.  In  another  state  a  person 
must  be  19  years  of  age  and  finally  in  1  state 
a  person  must  be  18  years  of  age. 

Further,  in  order  to  marry  without  pa- 
rental consent  a  person  must  be  21  years  of 
age  in  46  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  bfn  made 
of  the  argument  that  those  old  enough  to 
fight  are  old  enough  to  vote.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  theory  for  the  draft  age  and 
the  voting  age  are  as  different  as  night  and 
day.  For  soldiers  are  called  upon  to  be 
obedient  to  command  and  to  follow  the 
strictest  of  military  rules  and  orders.  Tliey 
are  not  in  a  position  to  determine  matters 
of  policy  for  themselves.  For  this  reason  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  draft  age  and 
the  voting  age  is  utterly  fallacious  for  no 
such  parallel  exists.  The  voter  must  have  the 
ability  to  separate  promise  from  perform- 
ance and  to  evaluate  the  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  fact  which  Is  a  prerequisite  to  good 
voting.  Furthermore,  citizens  of  the  female 
sex  are  not  subject  to  be  drafted  to  fight  but 
do  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Senator  Fulbright  read  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27.  1954,  a  state- 
ment from  a  constituent,  W.  C.  B.  Lambert, 
which  I  should  like  to  quote  "...  that  they 
(the  18  year  olds)  can  fight  is  a  credit  to 
their  physical  maturity  and  their  realiza- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  to  protect,  as  their  older  brothers, 
fathers,  and  ancestors  have  protected,  their 
country.  .  .  .  Intellectual  maturity  is  a  more 
important  basis  for  democratic  citizenship 
than  physical  maturity  is.  The  catalytic  ac- 
tion of  physical  maturity  and  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  the  country  physically 
does  not  bring  about  that  intellectual  matu- 
rity nor  the  feeling  of  responsibility  not  to 
commit  crimes,  nor  the  political  maturity  to 
vote." 

Incidentally.  I  might  say,  we  have  heard 
the  argument  that  if  you  are  old  enough  to 
fight  you  are  old  enough  to  vote;  however, 
we  have  never  heard  it  argued  that  If  you 
are  too  old  to  fight,  you  are  too  old  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lowering  the  voting  age 
would  confer  political  rights  and  responsl- 
blUtles  upon  minor  persons  not  generally 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  mature  to  be 
held  fully  responsible  legally  for  their  ac- 
tions. This  Is  indicated  by  the  information  I 
previously  discussed  with  regard  to  the  carry- 
ing of  firearms,  the  purchase  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  marrj'lng  without  parental  con- 
sent and  the  entering  into  contracts  and 
general  state  rules  as  to  the  attaining  of 
majority.  I  might  also  add  that  a  parent  is 
permitted  to  take  a  tax  deduction  for  his 
offspring  until  they  reach  21  If  he  Is  sup- 
porting them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  leaders  of 
radical  movements  understand  that  patience 


Is  not  a  particular  virtue  of  the  young  and 
that  radicalism  has  had  Its  greatest  appeal 
to  the  youth  between  the  ages  of  !8  and  21. 
The  most  Intense  and  concentrated  action  of 
the   Communist   movement   throughout   the 
world    has    been    in   the    universities    where 
concentration  Is  upon  the  youth  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21    So  It  was  viith  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  They  advocated  and  accomplished 
the  granting  of  the  vote  to  the  18  year  olds 
Today  we  have  witnessed  the  troubles  on  the 
Berkeley  campus,  we  have  witnessed  the  sit- 
in  at  Howard  University  here  In  Washington 
prior  to  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  The  militants  effectively  achieved 
the  closing  down  of  the  University  by  taking 
over  the   Administration   Building  and   the 
University  switchboard.   Such   action   which 
stemmed  from  a  few  leaders  rapidly  spread  to, 
the  more  young  and   less  mature  teenagers  s 
who  followed  the  leaders.  Later  we  heard  of 
the  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City 
where  the  few  militants  apparently  desiring 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  led  to 
a  shut  down  of  that  University  and  such  ac- 
tion was  effected  by  the  young  and  less  ma- 
ture  students   following   leaders   of   a   more 
militant  sort.  Today  no  issue  Is  too  cosmic 
or  too  peripheral  to  launch  a  student  power 
demonstration.  Newsweek  Magazine  of  May 
6.  1968,  slates  "A  survey  of  campus  protests 
conducted  by  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion and   covering  the   first  two  months  of 
the  current  academic  year  reveals  that  there 
were  71   demonstrations  In  all  including  24 
demonstrations   aimed   at   the   campus   rep- 
resentatives of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company 
and   3   demonstrations  each  aimed   at   com- 
pulsory ROTC  and  at  campus  cafeterias,"  It 
Is  my   very  strong   feeling  that   the   greater 
number  of  students   are   followers  of   those 
few  radicals  within  the  school  structure  who 
feel   that   they   have   been   put   on   campus 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  leading  the  teenager 
down   the   glory   path   to   what   they   regard 
as  rightful  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  reason  in  particular 
that  should  make  us  want  to  move  slowly 
In  lowering  age  requirements  for  voting  is 
the  thought  of  the  jjolltlcal  organizations 
moving  into  our  college  campuses  which 
they  would  do  with  a  vengeance  if  the  stu- 
dents were  voters.  This  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  situation  since  the  years  18  to 
21  are  now.  as  they  have  been  in  previous 
years,  formative  years  where  youth  is  reach- 
ing maturity  during  which  time  his  attitude 
shifts  from  place  to  place  and  are  the  years 
of  great  uncertainties  which  are  a  fertile 
ground  for  demagogues  for  youth  attaches 
itself  to  promises  rather  than  to  perform- 
ance. Those  years  are  the  years  of  rebellion, 
as  has  been  indicated  on  the  college  cam- 
puses today,  rather  than  reflection. 

Today's  society  is  much  more  complex  than 
that  of  previous  generations,  consequently 
the  period  for  fully  responsible  citizen- 
ship has  tended  to  become  longer.  Children 
remain  in  school  longer  than  did  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  In  our  complex  so- 
ciety of  today  there  are  many  uncertainties 
requiring  intellectual  maturity  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anything,  the  maintain- 
ing of  age  21  for  the  privilege  of  voting  is 
more  important  today  than  It  has  ever  been. 
The  right  to  vote  implies  full  citizenship 
and  entails  certain  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  One  of  these  duties  Is  the 
serving  on  Juries  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  teen- 
agers that  would  possess  the  judgment,  sound 
reasoning  and  emotional  swbllity  to  make 
Jury  service  a  practical  course, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  Committee's  time  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  in  regard  to  maintaining  the  voting 
age  at  21. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  all  developments 
in  recent  years  have  clearly  shown  that  a 
majority  of  our  people  do  not  want  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  below  21  and  that  a  submis- 
sion of  the  proposed  amendment  which  is 
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belne  coRsUiered  at  this  hearing  would  be  a 
comple'e  eiercl&e  In  futility.  No  amendment 
reducing  the  votlntj  ase  has  been  adopted 
by  the  pe<-iple  of  any  ^tate  since  1955 — the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Kentucky  amend- 
ment, though  proposals  'o  reduce  the  voting 
age  have  been  separately  submitted  to  the 
voters  five  times  In  that  period  of  13  years 
and  rejected  every  time — namely  once  each 
by  the  voters  of  Ottlnhoma.  Idaho,  and  Mlchl- 
(fan;  and  twice  by  the  voters  of  South  Da- 
kota— much  more  heavily  the  second  time 
than  the  flr.st. 

No  reduction  of  the  voting  age  has  been 
made  as  :i  part  of  a  proposed  new  Constitu- 
tion In  any  state  since  1956 — the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Alaska  Constitution,  though 
such  proposals  have  been  submitted  since 
th.it  date  as  a  part  of  proposed  new  Consti- 
tutions In  New  York  and  Maryland.  In  both 
of  which  cases  the  new  Constitutions  were 
rejected  bv  the  vo'ers  I  do  not  have  the 
complete"  data  but  we  know  that  state  con- 
st! tutl^nal  conventions  have  refused  to  in- 
corporate propceals  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
In  proposed  new  state  cnnstitutlons.  notably 
In  CoanectioTjt  I  hr.pe  that  this  Committee 
does  net  rp'^onxmend  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  amendment  by  Congress  since  It 
seem.s  clear  to  me  that  such  submission  would 
be  a  completely  futile  act  and  would  clearly 
cpposft  the  trend  of  the  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority <yt  our  people  as  shown  In  every  case 
where  the  matter  has  been  considered  In 
rec'^'nt  ye»ir<! 

Mr  Chairman  If  I  may  add  Just  one  more 
thing.  In  addition  to  running  upstream 
against  the  popular  disapproval,  as  shown  In 
every  case  <;lnce  1955.  this  amendment  would 
have  an  additional  troublesome  time  because 
there  are  many  people.  I  think,  who.  like 
myself,  would  greatly  oppose  the  taking  over 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  control  In 
this  matter  which  has  been  traditionally  left 
to  the  states. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  committee 
for  their  patience,  and  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  act  to  report  this  proposed 
amendment  unfavorably. 


DENIAL     OF     HOUSING     DEPRECIA- 
nON  ALLOW.-SlNCE 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  cosponsored  a  bill  along  with  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  Percy  which 
would  deny  depreciation  allowances  for 
th05e  landlords  who  have  been  convicted 
of  housing  code  violations.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  court  enforcement  authorities  on 
the  local  level  and  improve  the  quality 
of  housing  in  our  central  cities. 

The  attractive  feature  of  the  proposal 
i.s  that  it  would  do  so  without  an  increase 
in  Federal  expenditures.  On  May  3.  the 
Minneapolis  Star  published  an  editorial 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  ask.  unani- 
mous consent  that  tliis  editorial  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spur  to  Slum  Improvement 

Sens.  Proxmire.  D-Wls..  and  Percy.  H-HI.. 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  deny 
depreciation  deduction  on  income  taxes  for 
landlords  whose  property  has  been  found  in 
violation  of  housing  codes. 

The  theory  Is  that  owners  of  sltim  rent-al 
property  should  not  be  able  to  increase  their 
profits  by  claiming  depreciation.  Objectors 
question  whether  tax  laws  should  be  lised  to 
;ichieve  such  non-revenue-produclng  pur- 
poses. Proxmire  argues  there's  precedent  in 
such  laws  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
which  is  intended  to  encotu^ge  oU  explora- 
tion. 


A  weakness  In  the  bill  ia  that  it  .still  re- 
quires local  ofBclals  to  find  and  prosecute 
code  violations,  and  some  cities  haven't  had 
a  very  good  record  in  this  regard.  But  the 
threat  of  denying  depreciation  allowances  is 
big  enough  to  be  helpful  in  achieving  hous- 
ing code  coippliance. 


INEPT  HANDLING  HELPS  REBELS  IN 
COLLEGE  DISORDERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  second  of  two  editorials  dealing 
with  the  current  disorders  on  American 
college  campuses  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  makes  the  point  that 
inept  handling  of  such  situations  by 
college  administration  can  produce  the 
results  the  rebels  seek. 

This  is  a  point  to  reflect  upon,  for  the 
same  thing  is  also  true  of  weak-kneed 
handling  of  any  other  civilian  disorders 
including  rioting  and  crime.  Unless  right- 
ful authority  asserts  itself,  those  who 
rebel  against  authority  can  destroy  it. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  stu- 
dents must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  more  fully  and  more  mean- 
ingfully in  constructive  efforts  to  solve 
social  problems,  not  only  on  the  campus, 
but  also  in  the  world  they  are  inlienling 
from  their  elders,  and  that  is  true,  for  the 
generation  of  young  people  now  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  ha.s  had 
the  opportunity  to  mature  more  quickly 
than  any  generation  that  has  gone  be- 
fore it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crisis  on  the  Campus — II 

Thie  widespread  support  among  students 
and  faculty  members  that  the  rebels  at  Co- 
lumbia Oniverslty  were  able  to  develop  im- 
derlines  the  serious  problems  all  American 
universities  now  face.  The  revolutionaries  on 
the  campus  are  in  a  class  apart,  numerically 
small.  aUen  in  their  beliefs,  and  violent  in 
their  tactics.  A  far  larger  number  of  students 
are  disenchanted  with  society  and  with  edu- 
cation in  a  ver\-  different  way. 

These  students  think  universities  are  badly 
administered  and  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  students:  in  this  they  often  have  sub- 
stantial support  from  faculty  members.  They 
think  the  Nation  Is  wrong  in  some  of  its  poli- 
cies and  has  put  Its  priorities  on  the  wrong 
programs.  They  find,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  world  they  are  inheriting  Is  a  miserable 
one  and  they  blame  their  parents  for  its  con- 
dition. But  by  and  large  this  vast  majority  of 
the  disenchanted  who  wish  to  change  the 
universities  is  willing  to  work  for  change 
within  the  system. 

The  rub  comes,  and  the  real  danger  to  the 
educational  system  develops,  when  the  revo- 
lutionaries are  able  to  win  the  suppwrt  of  liie 
disenchanted.  They  did  it  at  Columbia,  and 
they  can  do  it  elsewhere,  by  seizing  the  issues 
that  trouble  students  and  making  these  their 
very  own.  Inept  handling  by  a  university  ad- 
ministration then  can  produce  the  results  tne 
rebels  seek.  That,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
the  lesson  of  the  last  few  weeks  at  Columbia. 

The  best  way  for  a  university  to  avoid  the 
turmoil  the  revolutionaries  desire  is  to  seal  off 
the  troublemakers  from  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  It  can  do  this  by  meeting  the  real 
needs  and  the  real  hungers  of  the  Nation's 
young — by  listening  to  their  views  and  acting 
on  them,  by  letting  them  have  a  voice  In  how 
student-faculty-administration  aff;Urs  are 
handled,  by  adapting  curricula  to  let  them 
have  a  sense  of  participation  in  attacking  the 
Nation's  problems,  by  modifying  the  grading 


system  that  has  haunted  every  college  stu- 
dent since  his  earliest  years. 

There  is  no  clear  understanding  of  why  this 
generation  of  students  is  different  from  its 
predecessors.  Some  sny  that  it  is  the  result 
of  earlier  exjjosiire.  through  the  educational 
system  Itself  and  through  television,  to  the 
Nation's  problems.  Others  say  it  is  a  product 
of  affluence:  students  who  reach  college  with- 
out a  clear  mls.sion  to  acquire  there  the  tcxiils 
through  which  a  living  can  be  earned  are 
naturally  oriented  toward  social  rather  than 
economic  problems.  Others  say  it  is  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  generation 
of  students  since  college  attendance  became 
so  widespread  that  has  not  been  exixwed  t,o 
a  tjreat  national  crisis — war  or  depression. 

Regardless  of  where  the  student  drive 
comes  from.  It  is  there.  This  generation  of 
students,  already  better  educated  than  its 
parents  and  intent  upon  solving  tlie  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  discrimination  Its  par- 
ents have  not  solved.  c<innot  be  cnnflned  to 
a  passive  role  in  the  classrxxim  at  the  time 
in  life  when  the  spirit  to  do  something  is 
greatest.  They  intend  to  be  activists,  inside 
the  system  if  it  will  let  them,  outside  if  it 
'Will  not. 

Once  a  university  has  accepted  this  new 
situation,  as  some  have  already  done,  and 
adapted  to  meet  it.  the  problem  of  student 
demonstrations  will  be  eased.  A  rebellion 
on  the  campus,  like  the  one  at  Columbia,  can 
be  successful  only  if  it  has  far  more  support 
than  the  revolutionaries  alone  can  provide 
The  support  will  not  come  from  a  student 
body  that  believes  its  real  needs  and  desires 
;ixe  bring  met. 


DISTURBANCES  ON  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
ha^  come  lor  Aiiieric-an  colleges  and  uni- 
'/ersities  to  dii^iineuish  between  serious 
students  and  scholars  and  the  roistorous 
non.students  who  are  a  minority,  but  a 
noi.sy  and  disruptive  one.  The  activities 
of  those  whose  preferred  tactics  are  to 
kidnap  administrators,  seize  offices  or  en- 
lire  buildings,  and  bring  the  process  of 
education  to  a  dead  halt  arc  absurd  and 
mu.st  be  halted,  as  resi>ected  Columni.«t 
Carl  T.  Rowan  obscn-ed  in  Wedne.^da.v's 
Washingt-on  Evening  Star.  Tliis  cokuiin 
gives  added  weight  to  another  bit  of 
comment,  carried  in  the  Washmgton 
Post  as  a  two-part  editorial. 

The  con.sensus  would  be.  Mr.  President, 
that  educators  must  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  and  answer  the  valid  complaints  of 
the  seriotis  students,  but  crack  dov.-n 
upon  the  activists  bent  upon  desti'uction 
of  our  academic  institution.s.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Rowan's  column 
and  part  two  of  the  Post's  editorial. 
"Crisis  on  the  Campus,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

May  15.  1968] 

It's  Time  To  Crack  Down  on 

Campus  Activists 

(By  CarlT.  Rowan i 

MiNN-E.\poLis.    Minn. — Tliere    was    a    time 

when  young  people  went  to  college,  wise  only 

to  the  point  of  knowing  that  they  had  a  lot 

to  learn. 

Today's  campuses  are  being  convulsed  by 
a  motley  a.ssortment  of  student  "activists" 
who  express  an  arrogant  certamty  that  they 
need  to  educate  their  presidents,  deans,  fac- 
ulties, and  most  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  And 
to  a  disturbing  degree,  they  have  made  the 
process  of  educating  a  hapless  hostage  to 
their  absurdity. 
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After  boisterous  upheaval,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Is  to  be  partly  run  by  students  who, 
in  their  wisdom,  have  made  a  topless  go-go 
girl  the  prime  candidate  for  president  of  the 
student  body. 

The  president  of  Oberlln  College  has 
knuckled  under  to  pressures  and  barred  all 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus.  Now — 
on  the  premise  that  the  United  States  Is 
guilty  of  "war  crimes"-  Oberlln  students  are 
demanding  that  the  college  sell  all  its  US. 
Savings  Bonds  and  that  it  pull  Oberlln  funds 
out  of  companies  that  contribute  directly  to 
the  military  effort  in  'Vietnam, 

At  Columbia,  students  seek  to  force  the 
university  to  end  Its  ties  with  the  Institute 
for  Defense  -Analysis,  a  consortium  that  does 
military  research  for  government. 

And  here,  ceremonies  to  install  a  new 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
were  disrupted  by  a  group  angered  mostly 
because  police  took  action  against  a  colleague 
who  had  Ignored  a  batch  of  tickets  for  traffic 
violations. 

This  group  cloaked  its  anger  In  "nobler" 
cause,  of  course,  as  it  barred  regents  and 
scholars  from  entering  the  front  door  of 
Northrop  Auditorium. 

"We've  been  going  through  back  doors 
for  decades,  "  insisted  a  Negro  protester.  "Now 
you  will  all  RO  through  the  back  door." 

People  politely  complied. 

On  campus  after  campus,  turmoil  rages 
over  such  diverse  demands  as  a  separate 
course  in  Negro  history,  the  right  of  male 
students  to  entertain  girls  in  their  dormitory 
rooms  at  all  hours,  or  the  addition  of  a  bit  of 
color  (racial,  that  is)  to  the  college  coaching 
staffs. 

The  preferred  t.actlcs  of  the  activists, 
whether  their  demands  are  obviously  Just  or 
patently  ridiculous.  Is  to  \irtually  kidnap 
college  administrators,  seize  offices  or  entire 
buildings,  and  othervi'lse  bring  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning  to  a  chaotic   halt. 

It  is  clearly  time  for  college  administrators 
to  meet  and  adopt  some  Joint  strategy  to 
deal  vinth  this  absurd  business — and  for  these 
reasons: 

1.  The  anarchists  and  nihilists,  who  are 
more  interested  In  destroying  universities 
and  "the  system"  than  they  are  in  improving 
things,  xre  picking  off  the  schools  one  by 
one.  Administrators  and  faculties  are 
knuckling  under  for  fear  of  becoming  the 
first  institutions  totally  wrecked  by  student 
strikes  and  resignations  of  faculty  sym- 
pathizers. 

2  In  this  election  year,  the  politicians  are 
eager  to  get  into  the  act,  as  the  House  has 
.shown.  Whatever  institutions  irresponsible 
and  irrational  .students  fall  to  wreck  will  be 
Intellectually  dismembered  by  overly  right- 
eous congressmen  ;u»d  their  meat-ax  attempts 
to  repression. 

College  administrators  must  agree  on  areas 
where  they  have  been  wrong  aJid  unrespon- 
sive to  legitimate  complaints. 

Administrators  making  bold,  honest  efforts 
to  right  these  wrongs  will  carry  along  the 
great  majority  of  students  and  thus  isolate 
those   bent    on   destruction. 

When  this  latter  group  resorts  to  Illegal, 
mob  tactics,  it  ought  to  be  agreed  by  every 
president  that  they  are  to  be  expelled^ 
pronto! 

Perhaps  a  few  inushheads  will  say  that 
this  is  treating  students  like  juveniles  But 
it  is  merely  treating  immature  adolescents 
like  immature  adolescents,  ruiSans  like  ruf- 
fians, and  serious  i^tudents  and  scholars  like 
students  and  scholars. 

It  is  liigh  lime  somebody  began  to  make 
the  distinction. 

IFrom  t,he  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  15. 

1968) 

Crisis  on  the  Campus — II 

The   widespread    support   among   students 

and    faculty    members    that    the    rebels    at 

Columbia    University    were    able    to    develop 


underlines  the  serious  problems  all  Ameri- 
can universities  now  face.  The  revolutionaries 
on  the  campus  are  in  a  class  apart,  numeri- 
cally small,  alien  Ir  their  beliefs,  and  violent 
In  their  tactics.  A  far  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents are  disenchanted  with  society  and  with 
education  In  a  very  different  way. 

These  students  think  universities  are 
badly  administered  and  irrelevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  students:  in  this  they  often  have 
substantial  support  from  faculty  members. 
They  think  the  Nation  Is  wrong  in  some  of 
its  policies  and  has  put  its  priorities  on  the 
wrong  programs.  They  find,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  the  world  they  are  Inheriting  is  a 
miserable  one  and  they  blame  their  parents 
for  its  condition.  But  by  and  large  this  vast 
majority  of  the  disenchanted  who  wish  to 
change  the  universities  is  willing  to  work  for 
change  within  the  system. 

The  rub  comes,  and  the  real  danger  to  the 
educational  system  develops,  when  the 
revolutionaries  are  able  to  win  the  support 
of  the  disenchanted.  They  did  it  at  Colum- 
bia, and  they  can  do  It  elsewhere,  by  seizing 
the  issues  that  trouble  students  and  making 
these  their  very  own.  Inept  handling  by  a 
university  administration  then  can  produce 
the  results  the  rebels  seek.  That,  more  than 
anything  else.  Is  the  lesson  of  the  last  few 
weeks   at   Columbia. 

The  best  way  for  a  university  to  avoid  the 
turmoil  the  revolutionaries  desire  is  to  seal 
off  the  troublemakers  from  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  It  can  do  this  by  meeting  the 
real  needs  and  the  real  hungers  of  the  Na- 
tion's young — by  listening  to  their  views  and 
acting  on  them,  by  letting  them  have  a  voice 
in  how  student-faculty-admlnlstratlon  af- 
fairs are  handled,  by  adapting  curricula  to 
let  them  have  a  sense  of  participation  In 
attacking  the  Nation's  problems,  by  modify- 
ing the  grading  system  that  has  haunted 
every  college  student  since  his  earliest  years. 

There  Is  no  clear  understanding  of  why 
this  generation  of  students  Is  different  from 
its  predecessors.  Some  say  that  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  earlier  exposure,  through  the  educa- 
tional system  itself  and  through  television, 
to  the  Nation's  problems.  Others  say  it  is  a 
product  of  affluence:  students  who  reach  col- 
lege without  a  clear  mission  to  acquire  there 
the  tools  through  which  a  living  can  be 
earned  are  naturally  oriented  toward  social 
rather  than  economic  problems.  Others  say 
it  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
generation  o«f  students  since  college  attend- 
ance became  so  widespread  that  has  not  been 
exposed  to  a  great  national  crisis — war  or  de- 
pression. 

Regardless  of  where  the  student  drive 
comes  from,  it  is  there.  This  generation  of 
students,  already  better  educated  than  its 
parents  and  Intent  upon  soJvlng  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  discrimination  its  p.ar- 
cnts  have  not  solved,  cannot  be  confined  to 
a  passive  role  in  the  classroom  at  the  time  in 
life  when  the  spirit  to  do  soTnething  is  great- 
est. They  Intend  to  be  activists.  Inside  the 
system  if  it  will  let  them,  outside  if  it  will 
not. 

Once  a  university  has  accepted  this  new 
situation,  as  some  have  already  done,  and 
adapted  to  meet  it,  the  problem  of  student 
demonstrations  will  be  eased.  A  rebellion  on 
the  campus,  like  the  one  at  Columbia,  can 
be  successful  only  if  it  has  far  more  support 
than  the  revolutionaries  alone  can  provide. 
This  support  will  not  come  from  a  student 
body  that  believes  its  real  needs  and  desires 
are  being  met. 


VIETNAM  REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember 1967.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  to  Southeast  Asia  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  in  connection  with  the 
subcommittee's  investigation  into  mat- 


ters involving  our  aid  and  military  con- 
struction progi'ams  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  trip,  I  pre- 
pared a  reixirt  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  IMr.  McClellanI.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

'See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  sum- 
maiy,  the  report  discusses  the  manage- 
ment of  our  aid  programs  in  Vietnam 
and  Thailand.  Suggestions  are  made  re- 
garding the  commodity  import  program 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  personnel  levels 
in  our  missions  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  programs  being  conducted  in  that 
area. 

With  respect  to  military  construction, 
we  found  serious  questions  regarding  the 
performance  of  certain  American  con- 
struction firms.  Chairman  McClellan 
has  requested  a  detailed  investigation  of 
certain  contracts  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  There  is  a  real  possibility 
of  recovering  several  million  dollars  by 
the  Government. 

I  wi.sh  to  express  my  deep  personal 
aijpreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
undertake  this  investigation  and  has  co- 
operated so  fully  in  its  implementation. 
I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Jerome  Adler- 
man,  general  counsel  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Philip  Morgan,  chief  coun- 
sel to  the  miiiority  of  the  subcommittee. 
These  gentlemen  accompanied  me  on  the 
trip  and  were  of  great  assistance  in  the 
investigation  and  the  preparation  of  this 

report. 

Exhibit  1 

Report  to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Permanent  SL'bcom- 
MiTTEE  on  Investigations,  Regarding  Mat- 
ters IN  'Vietnam  and  Selected  Soi'theast 
Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  CofNTBiES  bt 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoep  (  Democrat, 
Connecticut) 

/.  Introduction 
On  December  1,  1967.  I  went  to  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  South  Vietnam  accompanied  by  my  ad- 
ministrative asslstanfck  Wayne  G.  Granquist, 
to  conduct  a  follow-on  Inquiry  to  the  field 
investigation  made  In  October  1S66  by  Jer- 
ome S.  Adlerman,  general  counsel,  and 
PhlUp  W.  Morgan,  chief  counsel  to  the  mi- 
nority, of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations. 

Tlie  subcommittee  had  held  public  he.ir- 
Ings  entitled  "Improper  Practices,  Commod- 
ity Imjjort  Program,  U.S.  Foreign  Aid.  Viet- 
nam" on  April  25-27  and  August  1-3,  1967, 
relating  to  matters  disclosed  during  the  first 
field  investigation.  You  asked  me  to  serve  .'is 
acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  second  series  of  the  1967  hearings  in 
which  certain  Irregularities  in  procurement 
of  pharmaceuticals  and  railroad  bridges  were 
disclosed.  We  completed  this  phase  with  a 
hearing  on  January  31,  1968.  You  also  desig- 
nated me  as  acting  clialrman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  conduct  the  recent  field  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Adlerman  and  Mr.  Morgan  Joined  me 
In  'Vietnam  and  they  assisted  me  Invaluably 
and  greatly  advanced  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee. This  report  of  our  Inquiry  reviews 
the  programs  we  examined.  Our  trip  was 
made  before  the  Tet  offensive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,' Vlet'-ong  forces  of  last  January 
1968  and  the  conclusions  of  this  report  are 
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based,  of  course,  on  the  conditions  we  found 
to  exist  In  the  pre-Tet  period.  The  effect  of 
the  Tet  offensive  IS  still  under  examination 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  State.  It  seems  fair  to  CLSsume. 
however,  that  the  events  of  late  January  and 
February  In  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos  have  Increased  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  AID  programs  In 
these  nations. 

The  countries  I  visited  Included  Israel, 
Jordan.  Thailand,  Laos.  Vietnam.  Malaysia. 
Singapore,  and  lodonesla.  Mr  Adlerman  and 
Mr  Morgan  visited  Vietnam.  Hong  Kong,  the 
British  Crown  Colony.  Thailand,  and  Israel. 

A      VIETNAM 

//   Vietnam  foreign  aid  program 

Tl.e  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  w!vs 
printed  approximately  $750  million  for  the 
enure  AID  program  for  fiscal  year  1966  The 
grant  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  approximately 
«515  million,  and  some  $490  million  is 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  ptjpulaaon  of  South  Vietnam  is  now 
estimated  at  17  million,  an  Increase  Ln  the 
estimate  of  1  mjlllon  Ln  1  year.  Saigon  Is 
now  eeumated  to  have  2.5  million  persons, 
with  another  1  to  1.5  million  living  in  the 
citys  environs  About  13  million  i>ersons 
are  saad  to^ve  Ln  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  pac'.Scatlon  program  is  headed  by 
Rooert  Komer  in  an  operation  known  as  civil 
operatl'ins  for  revolutionary  development 
support  I  CORDS  1  That  organization  recently 
stated  that  67  percent  of  the  South  Vlet- 
n.imese  population  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Crovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Vlettuim. 
and  that  this  figure  represents  an  increase 
of  4' 2  percent  in  1  year  The  realism  of 
thLs  estimate  Ls  undoubtedly  subjected  to 
question,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent 
Vietcong  insurgency. 

(a  I    Agency   for   International   Development 
(AID) 

ATD  s  svi.f  LS  largely  located  Ln  Saigon,  with 
a  few  offlciaLs  scattered  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  exact  number  of  American  employees 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  represented  to  us 
as  follows; 

AID  employees,  either  direct  hire  or 
tHjrroTed"  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies I  I  200  of  tbese  are  with 
CORDSi 2.130 

Contracted-for  employees 450 


Total - 2.  580 

There  are  hundreds  of  dedicated  Americana 
worliing  m  the  American  AID  program,  but 
I  was  dLsmayed  to  find  Ln  the  Saigon  AID 
mission  one  of  the  most  overblown  bureauc- 
racies I  have  ever  seen  A  vast  complex  of 
over  4  700  American  and  Vietnam  employees, 
the  Saigon  headquarters  outnumbers  the 
AJD  personnel  in  the  field  by  nearly  two 
to  .j>ne. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Americans 
worlting  for  AID  in  Vietnam  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Vietnamese  language — less  than 
h.iif  speak  French.  But  these  statLstics  are 
11.  >t  surprising  in  view  of  the  frantic  growth 
oi  AID  in  the  country. 

In  the  past  18  months,  the  size  of  our  AID 
mission  to  Vietnam  has  more  ttian  doubled — 
and  the  end  is  nowhere  In  sight.  This 
growth  reflects,  of  course,  the  magnitude  of 
our  effort  in  South  Vietnam.  But  more  than 
that.  I  am  afraid  it  reflects  a  misplaced  faith 
in  the  magic  of  American  dollars  and  Ameri- 
can personnel  As  one  young  American  volun- 
teer told  me  in  Saigon:  "A  little  yeast  makes 
the  bread  rise,  too  much  sours  the  dough." 

Our  aid  effort  in  South  Vietnam  lacks  both 
the  discipline  of  the  dollar — the  effort  that 
is  made  to  assess  priorities  when  funds  are 
lightly  controlled — and  the  discipline  of  a 
realistic  personnel  celling. 


AID  officials  informed  us  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for  more  personnel,  totaling  3.100  people 
in -fiscal  year  1968.  and  3.600  people  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Internal  resistance  to  this  plan 
appears  to  be  Justified  In  view  of  certain 
questionable  projects  which  AID  is  engaged 
in.  which  I  will  discuss  subsequently. 

Many  of  these  AID  employees  have  their 
families  in  several  "safe  haven"  countries 
which  the  employees  are  allowed  to  visit 
periodically.  The  number  of  visits  per  year 
varies  in  Inverse  ratio  to  the  employee's 
status  and  grade  within.  AID.  The  "safe 
haven"  areas  Include  Bangkok.  Thailand; 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  and  Tokyo.  Japan.  The  hous- 
ing, commissaries,  schools,  and  medical  dis- 
pensaries needed  by  these  dependents  are  be- 
ing financed  with  AID  funds.  AID  officials 
could  not  provide  vis  with  exact  cost  break- 
downs, but  stated  that  the  costs  were  "high." 
They  did  not  feel  that  such  arrangements 
were  placing  much  strain  upon  the  host 
countries,  pointing  out.  for  example,  that  all 
dependent  housing  was  being  built  in  one 
place  in  Taiwan.  AID  seemingly  does  not 
consider  the  fact  that  this  housing  costs  a 
great  deal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  an- 
ticipated use  may  be  curtailed  if  the  depend- 
ents are  sent  home  to  the  United  States  or 
returned  to  South  Vietnam.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  subcommittee  inquire  into 
alternative  ways — such  as  rental  housing  or 
transport  of  AID  personnel  on  home  leave 
through  charter  flights  to  the  United 
States — of  resolving   this   situation. 

I  asked  about  the  number  of  projects  that 
AID  has  undertaken  in  Vietnam,  noting  that 
the  Director  of  AID  in  Thailand  had  earlier 
told  me  he  felt  he  could  cut  down,  and  elim- 
inate at  a  reasonably  early  date,  some  15 
of  his  35  major  programs  and  projects  My 
question  was  met  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
sent by  AID  ogicials  in  Vietnam.  I  was  told 
that  there  are  approximately  80  programs 
involving  some  200  projects  currently  being 
undertaken,  and  that  this  represents  a  cut 
trmax  300  projects  in  the  previous  year  When 
I  continued  to  ask  what  projects  could  be 
eliminated  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  em- 
ployees, the  resistance  continued.  The  AID 
Director  indicated  that  he  had  not  permitted 
a  few  planned  programs  to  materialize.  When 
pressed,  he  indicated  that  he  had  cut  the 
stafi  of  the  land  reform  section  within  AID 
from  26  persons  down  to  two.  I  had  been 
advised  by  AID  officials  that  the  technical 
assistance  programs  in  Vietnam  started  in 
1952  and  that  the  commodity  Impwrt  program 
began  in  1956.  Therefore  I  asked  if  some  of 
the  early  programs  were  still  in  existence. 
I  was  told  they  are.  because  "it  is  very  hard 
to  drop  them." 

I  asked  that  a  list  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects be  provided  the  subcommittee,  includ- 
ing the  dates  that  they  started,  the  amounts 
spent  on  them  for  each  reporting  year,  the 
purpose  of  the  programs,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  eliminating,  decreasing,  or  redi- 
recting them.  This  request  was  subsequently 
repeated  by  Messrs.  Adlerman  and  Morgan 
after  my  departure.  The  list  has  been  prom- 
ised to  us  but  is  yet  to  be  delivered.  I  believe 
that  the  subcommittee  shotild  study  this  re- 
port carefully  and  that  the  staff,  Lf  neces- 
sary, should  "look  behind  it"  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  information  provided.  If  AID 
will  not  streamline  their  own  operations,  per- 
haps the  subcommittee  should  do  it. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  AID  program  in 
Vietnam  were  explained  to  us  as  follows: 

(li  Long-term  development. — This  in- 
cludes the  installation  of  an  additional  port 
facility  in  Saigon,  known  as  Newport,  which 
is  supposedly  a  permanent  structure  to  serve 
the  Vietnamese  when  the  emergency  is  over 
and  when  the  existing  port  facilities  become 
antiquated. 

(2)  War  relief  and  support. — We  were  ad- 
vised that  AID'S  support  to  the  total  war  ef- 
fort amounts  to  about  $60  million  annually, 
principally  through  local  currency  (plasters) 


generated  by  AID's  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram and  the  AID  administered  Public  Law 
480    (agricultural  I     program. 

(3)  Revolutionary  development — This  is 
an  overall  program  to  secure  the  hamlets  and 
to  root  out  the  Vletcong  infrastructure  This 
program  uses  59-man  cadre  teams  of  both 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  personnel. 
(Local  criticism  is  that  these  civilian  cadre 
teams  offer  an  alternative  to  military  service 
for  sons  of  influential  Vietnamese  )  The  pur- 
pose is  to  "restore  the  line"  between  the 
farms,  villages,  and  province  towns  and  the 
national  ministries 

(4)  Commodxty  import  program  —This  will 
be  detailed  in  the  following  section 

An  example  of  the  overall  AID  budget  can 
be  seen  from  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  which  AID  officials  described  as 
follows: 

Project     programs      (including 

CIP)  $257,141,000 

Overhead  and  t.echnical  sup- 
port in  Washington,  DC 17.859.000 

Contingencies  for  major  policy 

purposes     (e.g.,     Vietnamese 

road    system) 15.000,000 

Public    Law   480    (both   title   I 

and    title    11,    but    primarily 

title  I:   title  I  includes  rice, 

mainly,    also    corn    for    pigs, 

etc  :    titles   II   and    III    were 

combined     last     year.     They 

include  commodities  such  as 

bulgar  wheat  and  oil,  etc.)  -.     200,  000,  000 


Total    .- 400,000,000 

(b)  Commodity  Import  Program 

The  commodity  import  program  was  the 
subject  of  much  testimony  in  both  the  April 
and  August  hearings  of  last  year.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  repeal  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram here  but.  rather,  will  comment  upon 
some  of  the  observations  we  made  dviring  the 
recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 

..\ID  officials'  combined  reporting  to  us — 
in  October  1966  and  in  December  1967 — 
sliowed  chat  the  money  we  have  put  into  the 
commodity  import  program  to  Vietnam  since 
fiscal  year  1962  h;i£  been  as  follows: 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1962 $97.8 

Fiscal  year   1963 95.0 

Fiscal  year   1964 113,9 

Fiscal  year  1965- 152.8 

Fiscal  year  1966 398.1 

Fiscal  year  1967 160.0 

Fiscal  year  1 968  ( estimated ).-. 200.  0 


Total    (including    1968    esti- 
mate)     1.217.6 

The  manner  in  which  the  commodity  im- 
port program  functions  was  summarized  for 
us.  through  briefing  materials,  \\&  follows: 

"The  commercial  import  program  (CIP) 
functions  briiically  as  a  supplement  to  the 
foreign  exchange  resources  of  the  GVN  in 
financing  imports  for  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  As  such,  it  contributes  to  the 
stivbility  of  prices,  .since  commercial  imports 
absorb  piasters,  that  is,  they  satisfy  inflation- 
ary demand.  The  program  pays  the  foreign 
exchange  cost  of  the  commodities  which  it 
finances.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  the  im- 
porter in  piasters  and  these  piasters,  known 
as  counterpart,  are  used  for  .support  of  the 
GVN  budget  in  projects  and  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States." 

The  purpose  of  the  program  wrus  explained 
as  follows : 

"The  CIP  in  Vietnam  was  initiated  in  1955 
following  the  sigmng  of  the  Geneva  accord. 
The  progr;im  was  designed  to  counter  infla- 
tion resulting  from  the  deficit  spending  in 
support  uf  the  military  establlsiiment  re- 
quired by  the  emergency  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  ' 

The  economists  in  the  US,  overseas  mission 
tend  to  see   the  commodity  Import  program 
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as  a  stabilizing  influence  !n  meeting  peaks 
of  supply  and  demand  by  transferring  pur- 
chasing of  various  commodities  from  Viet- 
namese Government  agencies  to  the  AID 
commodity  Import  program  as  may  be  peri- 
odically necessary  Per  example,  we  were  told 
that  tlie  large  military  buildup  In  1965  found 
the  US,  military  living  off  .if  the  local  econ- 
omy," so  to  speak,  and  that  price  Increases 
averaged  125  percent  between  May  of  1965 
and  July  of  1966.  Devaluation  of  the  local 
currency  therefore  became  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  Vietnamese  relaxed  Import  licensing 
requirements  Just  before  the  Jiine  1966  de- 
valuation. Tlie  relaxation,  coiiplec'  with  the 
speculative  tendencies  of  Vietnamese  im- 
porters. resTilted  in  a  tremendous  oversupply 
of  commodities.  These  circumstances,  linked 
to  chaotic  port  congestion,  resulted  in  high 
Inventories  and  tight  bank  credit. 

Tlie  economists,  on  the  one  hand,  said 
that  Importers  then  bought  such  items  as 
motorbikes,  refrigerators,  air  conditioners, 
TV  sets,  and  radios,  to  attract  consumer  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  the  economists  said 
that  as  troop  spending  Increased  In  1966, 
the  Vietnamese  Government  accumulated 
more  foreign  exchange  than  it  was  spending. 
Therefore.  In  January  and  March  1967  such 
items  as  petroleum  products,  sugar,  pulp 
and  paper,  cement,  and  nonferrous  metals 
were  transferred  to  Vietnamese  Government 
financing.  By  the  end  of  November  1967,  the 
financing  of  petroleum  products,  sugar,  ce- 
ment and  fertilizer  was  returned  to  AID  be- 
cause of  some  unexplained  decreases  in  the 
foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government. 

While  there  undoubtedly  Is  a  great  deal  of 
troop  spending  by  U.S.  forces,  we  know  that 
all  soldiers  have  been  encouraged  to  save 
their  money  in  the  10-percent  Interest  special 
savings  plan  that  is  in  effect  for  them  in 
Vietnam.  We  found  that  the  average  service- 
man spends  only  less  than  $15  of  his  own 
money  monthly  for  purchases  In  the  local 
economy.  This  would  amount  to  a  total  Im- 
pact on  the  Sotith  Vietnamese  economy  of 
less  than  $100  million  annually  at  current 
troop  levels — far  less  at  1966  levels. 

I  believe  that  the  foreign  reserves  now  held 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  have  actually 
been  built  up  by  the  generation  of  plasters  in 
the  counterpart  aspects  of  two  major  pro- 
grams: AID'S  commodity  import  program, 
and  the  AID-adminlstered  Public  Law  480 
(USDA)  program. 

For  example,  let  us  take  as  a  basis  the 
commodity  import  program's  budget  of  $200 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  plus  the 
$200  million  programed  for  Public  Law  480. 
title  I  funds.  Tlie  amount  of  the  counterpart 
funds  which  would  be  generated  from  these 
two  programs  would  be : 

Millions 
CIP:  100  percent  of  the  CIP  money 
goes  into  counterpart  funds.  It  all 
goes  to  the  Vietnamese  Government, 
per  the  terms  of  the  progrram,  al- 
though we  have  a  right  to  agree  on 
the  use  of  the  funds;  most  of  these 
funds  are  used   for  the  Vietnamese 

defense  budget,  we  were  told $200 

Public  Law  480: 

80  percent  of  this  is  "plain  coun- 
terpart," which  is  U.S.  owned  but 
is  used  to  assist  the  Vietnamese 
Government  in  different  ways,  as 
spelled  out  In  the  sales  agree- 
ment; Vietnamese  military  pay 
rolls  have  been  Included  here  from 

time  to  time 160 

20  percent  is  tised.  also  in  plaster 
form,  for  U.S.  projects  in  Viet- 
nam            40 

P.epresentlng     100     percent     of 

both  programs 400 

We  were  told  that  If  the  United  States  dis- 
continued the  AID  commodity  import  pro- 


gram to  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  foreign 
reserve  balance  would  start  to  fall,  'yet  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  when  AID's  CIP  program 
was  cut  more  than  100  i)ercent  (from  $398.1 
million  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  $160  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967),  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam spent  $306  million  In  foreign  exchange 
for  Imports — and  the  South  Vietnamese  for- 
eign reserve  balance  continued  to  increase. 
The  economists  told  us  that  AID  GlP-fi- 
napcsd  commodities  were  generally  held  to 
e.ssentlals — raw  and  semifinished  materials 
for  production,  bulk  commodities,  mainte- 
nance material  and  spare  parts,  and  certain 
capital  equipment — while  the  Vietnamese 
pr(5gram  financed  consumer  goods  for  the 
most  part.  What  this  really  means  is  that 
we  finance  the  necessities  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  finances  either  luxuries  or 
Items  that  are  prohibited  in  the  AID  com- 
modity Import  program.  Two  examples  fol- 
low: 

1.  In  our  subcommittee's  hearings  of 
August  2-4.  1967.  we  disclosed  excessive  im- 
ports of  antibiotics  Into  Vietnam.  Enough 
chloramphenicol,  for  example,  was  shipped 
to  Vietnam  to  supply  the  normal  needs  of 
an  Asian  country  of  100  million  people.  South 
Vietnam,  of  course,  has  a  papulation  of  17 
million.  We  further  showed  that  at  least 
$870,000  in  kickbacks  and  improper  commis- 
sions had  been  paid  by  American  and  Eu- 
ropean exporters  to  Vietnamese  Importer  La 
Than  Nghe  between  1957  and  1965. 

Similarly,  we  showed  in  our  January  31. 
1968,  hearing  that  kickbacks  and  ineligible 
commissions  were  an  important  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  Clement  Gubbay  complex 
duriniT  the  same  general  period  of  time.  Ap- 
parently in  anticipation  of  our  findings.  AID 
officials"  announced  during  our  hearings  that 
they  had  discontinued  the  financing  of  all 
pharmaceuticals  under  the  commodity  im- 
port program. 

Our  investigation  disclosed,  however,  that 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  Is  still  financ- 
ing the  import  of  pharmaceuticals,  Including 
chloramphenicol. 

2.  We  were  told  that  following  the  curren- 
cy devaluation  of  June  1966  there  was  both 
chaos  in  the  Port  of  Saigon  and  a  hectic 
period  of  oversupply  in  the  ecoijomy.  Yet  de- 
spite the  port  congestion  and  the  oversupply 
of  consumer  goods,  we  were  informed  that 
importers  turned  to  quick-turnover,  fast- 
delivery,  high-profit  goods  to  obtain  the  plas- 
ters still  In  the  hands  of  Individual  consum- 
ers. We  were  further  Informed  that  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  imported  were  Govern- 
ment-financed luxury  goods,  including 
motorbikes,  refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  TV 
sets,  and  radios. 

It  seems  highly  questionable  to  me  whether 
heavy  taxes  for  such  items  would  have  much 
effect  on  the  flood  of  orders  In  such  a  boom- 
ing economy,  even  if  the  taxes  ever  were 
collected. 

Prior  to  the  Tet  offensive,  the  affluence  of 
the  people  of  Saigon  was  noticeable  every- 
where. Many  of  the  Items  listed  above  were 
In  obvious  abundance.  We  learned  that  there 
Is  little  or  no  unemployment  In  Saigon.  In 
fact,  many  persons  have  a  second,  or  "moon- 
light" Job.  The  people  in  Saigon  were  obvi- 
ously living  well,  and  conversely,  there  is  no 
apparent  austerity  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
the  city. 

One  camiot  help  wondering  about  the  obvi- 
ous abs^BBn  Saigon  of  the  kind  of  austerity 
that  haWRtorically  marked  successful  na- 
tional struggles.  It  certainly  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  discussing  the  apparent  lack  of  any 
"will  to  win"  upon  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
j>eople. 

A  serious  and  paradoxical  weakness  In  our 
AID  program  In  Vietnam  is  that  while  we 
have  been  "footing  the  bill"  for  the  Viet- 
namese war  effort,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, through  its  owm  Import  system  has  been 
purchasing  almost  all  commodities  every- 
where but  in  the  Uiuted  SUtes.  The  break- 


down of  such  commodity  purchases  for  fiscal 
year  1967  follows: 

Millions 

Japan $131 

Taiwan    ^A 

Italy  - - - 24 

United  States 17 

Prance 15 

West  Germany '. 15 

All  other  countries 80 


Total 


306 


Tlie  explanation  given  to  us  was  not  very 
convincing.  I  was  told  that  the  individual 
Vietnamese  Importer  does  the  ordering  and 
buying  and  that  costs  were  Important;  the 
other  markets  were  cheaper  and  closer  How- 
ever. 1  pKjinted  out  that  the  Individual  Viet- 
namese Importer  also  does  the  ordering  and 
buying  under  our  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram, and  that  although  some  markets  might 
be  cheaper.  Italy,  Prance,  and  West  Ger- 
many certainly  are  not  closer. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  situation 
should  be  rectified  Immediately  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  finance  these  programs  as 
abundantly  as  we  have  In  the  past. 

It  i,houId  be  pointed  out  that  the  admin- 
istration and  efflclency  of  the  AID  commodity 
import  program  to  Vietnam  seems  to  have 
increased  considerably.  I  am  sure  that  part  of 
the  Improvement  is  attributable  to  the  work 
of  otu-  subcommittee  In  pointing  out  several 
deficiencies. 

For  example,  the  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram's staff  has  been  Increased  from  five,  in 
early  1966,  to  22  at  present,  Tliere  was  only 
one  commodity  analyst  In  late  1965,  and  now 
there  are  10,  Some  subcommittee  members 
had  been  critical  of  the  fact  that  the  AID 
practice  had  been  to  let  the  market  select 
the  commodity.  It  now  appears  that  these 
analysts  have  the  technical  tools  and  their 
own  expertise  to  determine  commodity  re- 
quirements. 

Some  Innovations  which  give  more  pro- 
gram control  Include  a  new  seven-dlglt  code 
which  permits  a  simple  specific  Identification 
number  for  each  commodity:  a  positive  list 
of  commodities  that  are  eligible  for  AID 
financing;  and  a  new  central  Importer  file 
which  has  much  Information  on  Importers. 
An  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  system 
has  been  established  to  provide  information 
regarding  licenses,  letters  of  credit,  and  com- 
modities In  transit.  In  customs,  and  released 
from  customs.  An  IBM  360-30  computer  was 
received  on  November  30.  1967,  and  it  Is  antic- 
ipated that  the  foregoing  information  will 
be  Incorporated  Into  Its  processing  units.  It 
win  provide  automatic  identification.  If  any, 
of  approved  licenses.  The  comptiter  will  con- 
trol and  analyze  the  CIP  pipeline  from  the 
initial  obligation  through  customs  clearance 
of  the  commodities,  I  am  advised  that  the 
Commodity  Import  Division  Director,  In 
October  1966  told  Messrs,  Adlerman  and 
Morgan  that  many  of  the  functions  which 
the  foregoing  innovations  will  provide  were 
going  to  be  put  Into  effect  "in  2  weeks."  I  am 
sure  that  until  the  automatic  data  processing 
system  and  the  360-30  computer  are  put  Into 
operation,  the  amount  of  commodities  In  the 
pipeline  will  still  not  be  known  accurately. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  In  the  operation  c;f  the 
commodity  import  program  as  the  result  of 
our  hearings  to  date  have  been  constructive 
ones.  For  example,  the  curtailment  of  the  use 
of  Import  licenses  under  $5,000  In  value  and 
the  requirement  that  they  be  advertised  m 
the  Small  Business  Circular  both  tend  to 
minimize  the  chicanery  that  can  take  place. 
Positive  action  also  has  been  taken  about  a 
"suspension  list"  of  importers  who  obviously 
should  not  be  doing  business  In  Vietnam  A 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  carries  out 
this  responsibility  according  to  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  AID  regulations.  We  were 
told  that  the  most  recent  suspension  list. 
dated  November  10,  1967.  Identifies  25  sus- 
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pended  Importers  who  were  Involved  In  the 
■  HiKgins  battery  additive"  operation  that 
was  a  subject  of  our  hearings  The  list  also 
s:-ows  that  Importers  were  suspended  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government  for  speculation,  tax 
evasion,  and  black  marketing,  that  71  In- 
eligible suppliers  were  suspended  or  debarred 
by  AID  Washington,  two  agents  were  sus- 
pended by  Vietnamese  decrees,  and  four  firms 
and  or  Individuals  have  transactions  which 
are  subject  to  prior  review. 

All  Import  licenses  and  amendments  there- 
to are  carefully  checked  for  the  Identities  of 
Importers,  sales  agents,  and  suppliers,  and 
study  Is  given  to  prices  and  commodity 
amounts  already  under  license.  The  approved 
license  is  stamped  and  signed  by  the  com- 
modity analyst  Subsequently,  copies  ap- 
proved by  the  Vietnamese  Government  and 
the  Bank  of  Vietnam  are  returned  to  the 
analyst  for  comparison  with  the  approved 
copy.  Some  of  these  techniques,  of  course,  are 
subject  to  constant  re%'1ew  and  updating.  For 
Instance,  In  our  January  31.  1968.  1-day  hear- 
ing, it  was  disclosed  that  nine  pharmaceutical 
import  licenses — Involving  some  $90,000  of 
commodities — were  altered  after  the  July  15, 
1967.  cutoff  date  for  pharmaceuticals  to  Indi- 
cate that  they  had  been  approved  on  or  be- 
fore that  date.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  improvements  In  the  administration  of 
the  commodity  import  program  have  been, 
and  are  being,  made. 

I  c  I  Economic  Warfare  Section  of  AID 
Last  year  an  Economic  Warfare  Committee, 
With  representation  from  the  various  mili- 
tary and  civilian  U  S.  agencies,  was  created 
in  Saigon  The  committee  met  every  7  to  10 
days,  and  Its  stated  purpose  was  to  keep 
critical  resources  from  the  Vletcong.  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  of  US-financed  goods  to 
the  Vletcong.  and  to  counter  the  enemy's 
attempts  to  disrupt  the  South  Vietnamese 
economy. 

The  committee  was  then  chaired  by  the 
head  of  the  existing  AID  Office  of  Special 
Projects,  which  was  composed  of  a  small 
group  of  specialists  (e.g. — experts  on  ports. 
ships  and  ship's  cargo,  narcotics,  resources 
and  commodities,  currency  manipulations. 
etc  '  and  auditors  who  acted  on  information 
from  Washington  about  suspect  shipments 
in  port,  who  worked  with  Government  of 
Vietnam  officials  on  strategic  materials,  and 
who  investigated  Vietnamese  firms  for  Ir- 
regularities, particularly  in  suspected  diver- 
sions of  materials. 

The  committee  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Projects  were  designed  to  work  together,  al- 
though It  should  be  recognized  that  attempts 
to  control  and  to  account  for  AID  commodi- 
ties are  generally  contradictory  to  AID  phi- 
losophy Specifically,  control  and  accounting 
were  repugnant  to  the  commodity  import 
program  in  Vietnam,  which  was  geared  to 
bring  commodities  into  the  economy  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  provide  abundance  and 
thus  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  runaway  in- 
flation 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt.  ranking  subcom- 
mittee minority  member,  questioned  Deputy 
AID  Director  Rutherford  M.  Poats  about  the 
Economic  Warfare  Committee  during  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  AID  program  to 
Vietnam  i  p.  71.  April  26.  1967).  The  colloquy 
follows: 

"Senator  Mundt.  •  •  •  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  what  contact  you  have  in  your  office  with 
the    economic    warfare    group? 

"Mr  PoATS.  The  economic  warfare  group 
Is  set  up  under  the  Deputy  Ambassador  In 
Saigon  A  member  of  that  group  is  from 
the  AID  mission.  There  are  members  from 
the  other  U  S  elements  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
in  the  AID  mission  an  Office  of  Special  Proj- 
ects which  is  our  economic  warfare  office. 
but  It  is  also  concerned  with  other  types  of 
surveillance  of  commodities  which  have  spe- 
cial problems. 

"We  have  several  members  of  that  office 
presently  in  Vietnam.  We  also  have  a  group 


in  the  Controller's  Office  of  the  AID  mis- 
sion which  works  closely  with  It.  The  AID 
management  inspections  staff,  now  called 
investigations  and  inspections  staff,  in  Saigon 
also  works  with  it  on  p<ccaslon.  This  is  a  group 
of  six  investigators,  t  believe,  on  board  now. 

"Senator  Mundt.  How  many  men  are  there 
in  the  economic  warfare  section? 

"Mr.  PoATs.  Five  in  the  AID  organization 
directly,  plus  these  that  I  mentioned  that  are 
cooperating  with  it.  I  haven't  mentioned  one 
major  aspect  of  the  economic  warfare.  Sen- 
ator Mundt,  and  that  is  the  resources  con- 
trol program  of  the  Vietnamese  police." 

Mr  Poats  went  on  to  describe  an  exten- 
sive system  of  checkpoints,  set  up  through 
AID'S  public  assistance  program,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Vietnamese  police.  On  land 
and  water  these  checkpoints  are  designed  to 
deter  and  interdict  the  movement  of  goods 
to  known  VC  areas.  Mr  Poats  said  there  were 
9  full-time  employees  and  65  part-time  prov- 
ince workers  on  this  program,  plus  7,204  Viet- 
namese, all  operating  645  checkpoints. 

The  operation  of  the  checkpoints  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. However,  the  explanation  given  the  sub- 
committee by  Mr  Poats  is  at  odds  with  the 
information  I  received  while  In  Vietnam. 

We  were  told  that  even  though  the  com- 
mittee system  for  handling  such  matters  is 
cumbersome  enough,  real  embassy  support 
of  economic  warfare  activities  was  held  in 
abeyance  starting  in  August  1966  pending 
the  arrival  of  a  special  Defense  Department 
study  group  headed  by  Dr.  Stephen  Enke. 
Additionally,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Rand  Corp.  also  looked  at  the  eco- 
nomic warfare  program  in  Vietnam  and  all  of 
them  were  substantially  in  accord  with  it. 
However,  at  about  the  same  time — in  early 
1967 — the  Office  of  Special  Projects'  staff  was 
reduced  to  two  employees  with  token  re- 
sponsibilities. As  far  as  we  were  able  to  tell, 
the  Economic  Warfare  Committee  and  its 
meaningful  accomplishments  had  become 
things  of  the  past.  ^ 

If  this  function  has  been  curtailed.  It 
should  be  reestablished.  An  effective  and 
realistic  economic  warfare  organization, 
properly  supported.  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
both  "Incentive-to-defect"  and  "denial-of- 
materlal"  programs  which  will  save  lives 
and  shorten  the  Vietnamese  war. 
(d)  Port  Congestion 

The  unbelievably  congested  situation  at 
the  Port  of  Saigon  of  1966  has  vastly  im- 
proved. This  is  one  area  of  our  inquiry  In 
which  great  improvements  have  resulted  In 
efficient  operations. 

We  were  told  that  congestion  in  the  Port 
of  Saigon  between  the  latter  part  of  1965 
and  the  early  part  of  1967  was  attributable 
to  the  rapid  build-up  of  military  forces. 
While  this  may  have  been  one  reason.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  were  three  factors :  ( 1 )  the 
military  buildup.  (2)  the  overzealousness  of 
Vietnamese  importers  In  taking  advantage 
of  a  very  small  required  piaster  deposit  (10 
percent  on  a  predevaluatlon  exchange  rate  of 
69  piasters  =  $1  United  States',  to  order  more 
commodities  than  they  could  use.  and  t3i 
the  Vietnamese  import  system  that  dis- 
charged more  cargo  than  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  port.  There  were  very  few  coastal  ports 
in  operation  In  those  days,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  enforcement  system  to  press 
the  Vietnamese  importer  to  remove  his  cargo 
from  the  docks  if  the  local  market  did  not 
suit  him.  Management  was  lacking  when 
USAID  was  in  charge  of  port  operations.  The 
4th  Transportation  Command,  1st  Logistical 
Command,  U.S.  Army  Vietnam  (USARV) 
took  over  all  functions — Including  the  han- 
dling of  AID  and  Vietnamese  Government 
cargo  In  July  1966.  The  4th  Terminal  Com- 
mand should  be  given  great  credit  for  doing 
an  almost  impossible  task.  They  not  only 
cleaned  up  the  chaos  on  the  docks,  but  they 
eliminated  over  600  barges,  which  served  as 


temporary  river  storage  and  helped  to  congest 
the  harbor. 

During  the  military  buildup,  practically 
all  physical  facilities  in  the  Saigon  area  lor 
the  unloading  of  ocean  vessels  were  at  the 
Port  of  Saigon.  These  Included  13  deep  draft 
berths,  26  in-transit  storage  sheds  adjacent 
to  the  docks,  and  17  to  21  buoy  anchorages 
in  the  Saigon  River.  The  military  utilized  six 
draft  berths  and  13  in-transit  sheds  during 
the  busiest  time  period,  from  late  1965 
through  early  1967.  The  biggest  problem  en- 
countered during  this  period  was  that  the 
port  facilities  capability  to  discharge  cargo, 
even  though  strained,  was  still  greater  than 
the  capability  of  the  military  supply  depots, 
USAID  warehouses  and  contractor's  facilities, 
to  absorb  it.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  were: 

1 1 »  The  advance  summaries  and  rstow 
plans  sent  out  by  the  responsible  military 
authorities  in  the  United  States  frequently 
were  incomplete  or  In  error.  Also,  as  Messrs. 
Adlerman  and  Morgan  found  In  1966,  the 
cargo  manifests  from  US.  ports  either  were 
late  in  arriving  in  Vietnam,  or.  in  some  cases, 
never  arrived  at  all. 

(2>  The  physical  condition  of  the  facili- 
ties at  the  Port  of  Saigon  were  In  deplorable 
condition  and  yet.  as  late  as  February  of 
1967.  the  responsible  1st  Logistical  C<5mmand 
had  not  acted  on  proposals,  costing  $300,000, 
to  remedy  the  port  deficiencies. 

(3)  The  material  handling  equipment — 
forklifts  and  cranes — at  the  port  was  a  criti- 
cal item  because  only  half  of  the  authorized 
quantity  was  on  hand,  and  it  was  deadllned 
for  maintenance  and  repair  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  time.  Such  equipment  was 
generally  operated  on  a  24-hour  day  basis. 
Shortages  of  spare  parts  also  kept  the  ma- 
chinery out  of  action. 

( 4  (  While  90  percent  of  the  tonnage  trans- 
ported from  the  port  to  the  consignee  was 
carried  in  commercial  trucks,  the  long  un- 
loading time  at  several  Installations  cut  into 
a  reasonably  efficient  estimate  of  12  hours 
"turn-around  time."  (All  consignees  were 
located  within  25  miles  of  the  port  ) 

(5)  The  discharge  capability  of  the  port 
was  affected  by  the  limited  availability  of 
barges  to  receive  cargo  discharged  from  ves- 
sels anchored  at  the  buoys  and  the  frequent 
lack  of  tugs  to  move  the  barges  to  consignee 
locations  for  unloading.  Additionally,  the 
barges  were  kept  loaded  at  anchor  for  long 
periods,  under  contract  with  various  Import- 
ers. They  served  as  floating  storage  facilities 
because  of  the  lack  of  wharf  facilities.  The 
tugs  operated  by  the  Army  had  exceeded 
their  planned  life  of  14  years.  In  December 
of  1966.  33  percent  of  the  tugs  were  dead- 
lined  because  of  age  and  lack  of  marine 
maintenance. 

We  were  told  that,  in  addition  to  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  4th  Terminal  Command, 
the  combined  actions  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command.  Vietnam  (MACV),  USAID, 
and  the  Vietnamese  Government  were  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  relief  of  the  port 
congestion.  To  quote  from  the  briefing  mate- 
rial furnished  us: 

"(li  Increasing  the  number  of  buoys, 
barges,  and  tugs  In  order  to  discharge  as 
many  vessels  as  possible  in  stream. 

"(2)  Improving  the  efficiency  of  the  port 
throvigh  use  of  pallets  and  materials  han- 
dling equipment  iMHEl. 

"(3  I  Institution  of  belter  storage  practices 
in  order  to  assist  importer  in  locating  and 
outloadlng  their  cargo. 

"(4)  The  construction  of  Newport,  permit- 
ting the  U.S.  military  forces  to  vacate  and 
return  to  the  commercial  port  fcrur  deep  draft 
berths.  [Emphasis  supplied.) 

"(5 1  Organization  of  an  'importer  task 
force'  which  visited  importers  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the 
importers'  failure  to  remove  cargo  from  the 
port. 

"(6)   The  development  of  upcountry  mili- 


tary ports  which  obviated  the  need  for  trans- 
shipment of  military  cargo  through  Saigon. 

"(7)  Tlie  AID'DOD  agreement  whereby  cer- 
tain GVN  cargoes  are  carried  under  military 
cognizance  and  delivered  directly  to  upcoun- 
try ports,  obviating  the  need  for  transship- 
ment through  Saigon." 

In  addition  to  alleviating  the  port  conges- 
tion, the  actions  taken  have  resulted  in  the 
proper  storage  of  cargo  In  both  open   areas 


and  In  transit  warehouses,  as  well  as  rapid 
discharge  to  the  waiting  consignees.  Ship 
"turn-around  time"  has  been  sharply  cut 
from  a  high  of  89  days  in  August  1966  to  an 
average  of  7  days  in  May  1967;  6.2  days  in 
September  1967,  and  5  days  In  December  1967 
Tlie  specified  den.urrage  for  voyage-chartered 
ships  which  have  to  wait  for  berths  or  which 
are  held  up  by  slow  discharge  has  dropped 
naarkedlv  as  follows: 


Time  period 


Fiscal  year  1966  

Fiscal  year  1967 

Fiscal  year  1968  (Isl  b  months) 


Nuinber  of  ships  Amount  of  demurrage 

85  $2,480,722.60  plus  69,125.06  new  francs 

96  $2,749,728  76  plus  55.583  19  new  francs. 

10  $107.67765. 


A  "congestion  surcharge"  for  •liner"  or 
"berth  term"  ships  Is  Imposed  by  the  ship- 
owners on  a  per-lon  basis  for  cargo  delivered 
to  a  congested  port.  This,  too,  has  decreased 
from  $8.25  per  revenue  ton.  at  the  August 
1966  peak  to  $3.50  per  revenue  ton  in  July 
1967. 

Finally,  barge  congestion  has  been  remark- 
ably decreased  from  a  peak  of  966  barges 
under  load  with  non-customs  cleared  cargo 
on  March  20.  1967 — 658  had  been  under  load 
for  more  than  30  days — down  to  only  3  such 
barges  on  November  3,  1967.  and  only  one  of 
them  had  been  under  load  for  more  than  30 
da  vs. 

"The  additional  port  facilities,  known  as 
Newport,  are  as  modern  a  facility  as  can  be 
found  in  any  world  port  of  comparable  size. 
The  facilities  consist  of  4  deep  draft  berths, 
2  I^T  ships,  a  landing  area  for  smaller  craft 
(LCM.  LSUK  700  feet  of  t>arge  wharf,  and 
several  transit  sheds,  A  highway  Interchange 
and  bridge  supposedly  are  contemplated  in 
the  future.  It  is  located  uprlver  from  the 
main  Saigon  port,  Neu'port  lias  released  four 
deep  draft  l:>erths  at  the  Port  of  Saigon  for 
commercial  uses.  The  additional  major  ports 
that  have  been  developed  on  the  eastern 
coast  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Qui  Nhon.  Da  Nang 
and  elsewhere  have  ereatly  improved  the  port 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

Several  criticisms,  however,  have  tjeen 
leveled  iigaln-st  the  construction  of  the  New- 
poTX  facility,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
well-.'ounded.  In  October  1965.  Newport  was 
justified  on  the  basis  of  a  continuing  need 
to  .serve  the  Saigon  area.  The  original  cost 
estimate  was  $13  8  million.  The  proposed 
scope  of  the  work  included  deep  draft  berths 
which  could  accommodate  class  C^  (large) 
cargo  ships  as  well  as  LST's.  and  other  small- 
er craft.  The  first  funds  were  received  In 
early  January  1966  but  late  in  the  same 
morith  the  Parsons-Certeza  Construction 
Engineers  Oo.  found  that  "the  soil  conditions 
at  the  .'ilte  are  extremely  poor"  and  they 
recommended  t.hat  "deep  pile  foundations" 
be  used.  The  result  was  that  the  Newport 
design  was  changed  from  sheet  pile  bulkhead 
to  much  more  costly  jacket-template  con- 
struction. 

On  May  9,  1966,  the  director  of  construc- 
tion. MACV,  gave  the  Newport  project  the 
highest  priority  of  all  construction  projects 
in  vnetnajn.  Then,  on  August  4.  1966.  MACV 
requested  nearly  $30  million  additional 
funding  for  the'project.  The  entire  project. 
counting  the  highway  interchange  and 
bridge  (Increment  III),  is  'loio  estimated  at 
$70  million,  a.';  compared  with  the  original 
estimate  of  $13.8  million.  The  main  reasons 
for  the  huge  Increase  were  .said  to  be:  (1) 
Soil  conditions  were  far  worse  than  known 
at  the  time  of  the  first  cost  estimate  ($16 
million  more) :  (2)  The  change  in  scope  since 
the  original  cost  estimate  ( $25  million  more) . 
We  learned  that  few  questions  were  asked 
"until  late  in  the  game"  about  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  facility.  Then,  alternate 
plans  were  discussed,  such  as  building  the 
port  at  the  coastal  city  of  Vung  Tau — the 
Saigon  River  mouth  on  the  China  Sea  some 
45  miles  southeast  of  Saigon — and  con- 
structing  a   connecting    road    to   our    large 


military  complex  at  Long  Binh  so  as  to  by- 
pass Saigon.  (A  similar  connection  was  ac- 
complished In  Thailand  when  the  U.S.  Navy 
port  at  Sattahlp,  located  some  75  miles 
Southeast  of  Bangkok,  was  constructed  to 
tie  into  a  road  network  that  bypassed  Bang- 
kok while  reaching  out  to  several  of  our  other 
bases  "up  country.")  However,  this  appears  to 
be  "after-the-fact   reasoning"   at  best. 

In  addition,  the  plan  to  provide  4  deep 
berth  drafts  at  Newport  to  accommodate  C-4 
vessels  has  not  been  accomplished  because 
there  Is  insufficient  space  to  turn  the  ships 
around  In  order  to  dock  I  have  been  told  by 
the  Navy's  construction  office  that  the  added 
cost  to  build  the  Newport  facility  for  C-4's 
rather  than  the  smaller  C-3  cargo  vessels  is 
between  $2.8  million  and  $4  8  million.  There 
would  be  an  additional  expense  of  some  $1  7 
million  to  widen  the  turning  basin. 

Just  before  my  arrival,  the  largest  cargo 
vessels  going  into  Newport  were  the  class  2 
(C-2)  ships  because  of  the  turnaround  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  4th  Terminal  Com- 
mand, more  cargo  still  continues  to  flow 
through  the  Port  of  Saigon  than  through 
Newport.  The  modern  use  of  "roll-on.  roll- 
off"  vessels  is  also  precluded  at  Newport  be- 
cause of  the  turnaround  problem. 

While  the  logistics  problems  that  created 
the  need  for  a  facility  like  Newport  were 
real  and  demanded  solution,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  necessary  that  the  facility  must  be 
built  to  standard  permanent  specifications. 
In  view  of  the  pressing  dollar  requirements 
we  face  not  only  In  Vietnam  but  at  liome. 
and  since — we  devoutly  hope — we  are  not  in 
Vietnam  forever,  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  must  build — as  we  have — with  a  perma- 
nence that  will  endure  through  the  ages. 
Finally,  it  seems  proper  to  ask  whether  we 
should  build  permanent  installations  when 
we  are  in  another  country  on  a  temporary 
basis.  There  are  so  many  places  that  the 
Anierican  dollar  could  otherwise  be  used 
wisely  in  Vietnam  and  at  home.  "Nothing 
but  the  best"  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  at- 
titude In  our  construction  efforts  In  Vietnam. 
;//.  Theft,  direr.stons,  and  corrtiption 
(a)  Theft 
The  congested  conditions  In  the  port  of 
Saigon  that  were  described  in  last  year's  re- 
port have  changed  considerably,  as  I  have 
described  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 
Indications  are  that  cargo  moves  through 
the  port  with  little  difficulty  to  its  first 
destination — military,  contractors'  ware- 
houses, and  some  80  different  AID  locations 
all  within  25  miles  of  Saigon. 

The  cargo  is  shipped  under  a  tran.<!porta- 
tion  control  and  movement  document 
iTCDM)  which  is  prepared  by  cargo  checkers 
assigned  to  the  Cargo  Accounting  Division, 
Fourth  Terminal  Command.  One  copy  of  the 
document  Is  left  with  the  checkers  while  the 
goods  move  under  guard  to  the  consignee.  If 
the  goods  are  correctly  described,  the  con- 
signee signs  the  dcx;ument  and  that  copy  ul- 
timately returns  to  the  accountants  and  Is 
matched  with  the  suspense  copy.  Much  effort 
has  been  given  to  making  sure  that  Individual 
consignees  understand  the  procedure  and 
the  importance  of  using  the  TCDM.  To  pre- 


vent forgery  of  the  documents,  a  "chop"  sys- 
tem is  Ijelng  introduced.  This  is  a  control  de- 
vice whereby  the  location  of  the  "chop- 
mark"  Is  changed  dally  on  the  documents, 
although  it  can  be  easily  Identified  by  a 
template  device. 

The  condition  that  remains  most  difficult 
to  control  Is  the  collusion  between  Viet- 
namese racketeers,  military  and  civilian  per- 
.sonnel.  and  the  gate  checkers  on  the  docks. 
Collusion  permits  unauthorized  persons  to 
take  poods  off  the  docks. 

In  fact,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
found — contrary  to  what  the  subcommittee 
was  advised — that  even  late  In  1967  there 
were  no  statistics  or  records  available  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  cargo  lost  or  stolen  while, 
in  transit  through  the  port.  There  Is  docu- 
mentation In  the  form  of  ships  tallies  show- 
ing cargo  discharged  from  ves.sels  and  there 
are  the  transportation  control  movements 
documents  which  show  the  c^rgo  moving  out 
to  the  various  consignees.  But  the  cargo 
shipped  in  has  not  been  reconciled  to  the 
cargo  discharged  and  thus  there  was  no  de- 
termination made  on  cargo  lost  In  transit 
through  the  port.  The  Fourth  Terminal  Com- 
mand has  recognized  this  weakness  and  is 
working  on  It,  but  it  was  shocking  to  me  that 
nothing  was  done  about  it  for  such  a  long 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  security  fence  should 
have  been  placed  around  the  entire  port  area 
long  ago.  The  adjacent  area  should  have  been 
appropriately  lighted.  Land  and  water  pohce 
patrols  should  have  been  assigned  to  keep 
the  discharged  cargo  intact  at  least  until 
it  was  counted  and  moved  on  to  Its  first 
destination.  When  supplies  of  all  types — 
military,  military  construction,  contractors' 
materials,  and  AID  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram and  counterlnsurgency  gorxls  were  all 
coming  Into  one  main  port  area  at  the  same 
time,  it  became  increasingly  important  to 
insure  proper  control  over  them  from  the 
time  they  arrived  at  the  port  until  they 
moved  to  their  destinations. 

(b)  Diversions 
It  is  not  surprising  that  lost  or  stolen 
goods  were  given  or  sold  to  the  Vletcong. 
'The  fact  that  many  Vletcong  are  unidenti- 
fied is  important  in  considering  their  ability 
to  buy  on  the  open  market.  Their  ability  to 
obtain  such  diverted  goods  at  low  prices  Is 
to  their  economic  advantage  Just  as  much  as 
interdiction  of  their  efforU  is  to  ours. 

There  are  two  types  of  diversions — eco- 
nomic (theft  for  profit)  and  strategic  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  di- 
versions— especially  the  diversions  of  rice, 
which  win  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 
Much  Vletcong  diversion  is  carried  out 
through  use  of  their  own  checkpoints  Our 
officials  in  Vietnam  now  seem  to  accept  this 
as  a  reality  of  life  more  than  they  did  In 
October  1966  We  were  told  that  the  Vlet- 
cong exact  three  different  types  of  taxes  on 
the  production  and  transportation  of  rice. 
They  are: 

(1)  Production  taxes. — These  are  percent- 
ages of  the  production  surplus  after  allow- 
ances for  family  consumption  and  seed  re- 
quirements. Percentages  are  usually  from  20 
to  50  percent  and  the  taxes  are  taken  cither 
in  cash  or  in  kind. 

(2)  Sales  taxes. — TTie.se  are  variable  per- 
centage taxes  taken  in  cash  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  commercial  sales. 

(3)  Transportation  taxes. — The  Vletcong 
taxes  rice  moving  out  of  the  Vletcong  areas. 
The  tax  usually  is  set  at  15  percent  and  is 
taken   In  cash. 

There  is  no  question   that  diversions   ore 
Important  in   other  commodities   as   well, 
(c)   Improper  Use  of  PX  Supplies 

Adequate  control  of  PX  supplies,  now 
handled  by  the  Army  except  for  those  in  I 
Corps,  uncier  US.  Marine  Corps  control  has 
improved  considerably  since  so  much  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  PX  losses  and  diversions 
and  improper  distribution  and  use  of  many 
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PX  Items  We  were  told  that  th"  Army  had 
*4  2  million  in  mnrttime  losses,  from  March 
to  November  1967.  from  .i  total  of  $229  mil- 
lion of  merchandise  shipped  The  actual  ac- 
countablTlty  lo«s  was  ;iboiit  86  million  for 
over  8600  million  of  merchandise  In  the  In- 
ventory TTie  accountability  loss  is  attribut- 
able to  poor  accountability,  shoplifting,  sales- 
clerks  taklnp  money,  shrinkage,  and  other 
f-^rtors  When  the  loss  reaches  a  figure  of 
over  1  percent  of  the  Inventory,  an  Investt- 
tr:ition   is   aiitomntlc:illy   imdertRken 

In  spite  of  control  improvements,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  diversion  still  t:)ccurs. 
The  main  post  exchnnsre  which  we  inspected 
was  well  stocked  with  Items  which  were  in 
short  supply  a  year  a^o,  such  .is  transistor 
radios,  stereo  sets,  photographic  equipment, 
and  other  luxury  items  There  was  notable 
Increases  in  the  supply  of  basic  "health  and 
comfort"  Items,  toothpaste,  shaving  cream, 
etc.  \fany  of  these  products  can  also  be 
fotind  In  the  street  vendor  stalls  in  down- 
town SalEfon.  Some  of  them  bear  the  Fed- 
eral stock  numbers,  and  almost  all  have  PX 
price  markings  on  them.  They  are  probably 
resold  to  the  vendors  by  PX  customers  On 
••PX  .Alley.-'  Tu  Do  Street  near  the  National 
A.-Jsembry.  the  PX  item  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared, probably  because  of  official  pres- 
sure. HQWever,  there  were  quantltle.-;  of  PX 
stjppllesjn  the  small  stalls  which  are  found 
on  almost  even-  principal  street  of  Saigon. 

(ci)  Blacli  Market  and  Currency  Manipula- 
tions 

AID  and  our  Embassy  offi-ials  seemed  to 
indicate  that  tlie  black  market  was  not  a 
very  serious  thing.  (One  assistant  to  the  .\ID 
Director  said  that  the  black  market  rate 
has  been  •stabtlized"  for  ronie  time  at  156 
piasters  -US.  51,  but  that  u  was  about  200 
plasters  =  US.  *1  some  14  years  afro  )  The 
U.S.  Army  provost  marshal,  on  tjie  other 
band,  indicated  that  the  current  r^te  was 
as  high  as  180  plasters  =  US.  SI  regular  cur- 
rency— so-called  green  dollars  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  military  pavmcnt  certifi- 
cates (MFC's).  In  fact,  we  were  told  that 
there  was  also  a  black  market  rate  for  the 
military  script  at  a  current  rate  of  140  pKis- 
ters-$l  .MFC. 

The  U.S.  provost  marshal  did  not  mini- 
mize the  existence  of  the  black  market  .and 
the  currency  manipulations  associated  with 
It.  but  insteid  gave  us  specific  examples  of 
the  problem;!  being  encountered.  Some  ex- 
amples were: 

(1)  An  accomplice  in  the  Unitad  States 
sends  green  dollars  to  a  serviceman  In  Viet- 
nam via  registered  mall.  The  Eerrlceman  sells 
the  green  on  the  black  market  at  a  profit  for 
military  p.iyment  certificates  (AQ>C).  He 
then  purchases  dollar  instruments  (e.g.,  pos- 
tal money  orders.  Treasury  checks,  bank 
drafts,  etc.)  which  I'.e  .sends  to  his  accom- 
plice, who  uses  these  instruments  to  obtain 
more  green  dollars,  and  the  cycle  repeats 
Itself.  One  recent  case  involved  a  military 
postal  money  order  clerk  who  sold  himself 
the  postal  money  orders  witho;it  completing 
the  M--\CV  form  3!!.  required  to  record 
amounts  and  purposes.  This  particular  case 
involved  in  excess  of  SIO.OOO. 

(2)  .\  noncommissioned  officer  who  mn.n- 
aged  an  open  mess  replaced  personal  checks 
cashetl  at  the  mess  with  MFC's  to  obtain 
the  checks  as  dollar  instruments.  He  then 
sold  the  checks  on  the  black  market  for 
a  profit,  which  was  then  used  to  replace 
addltionr!  personal  checks  to  be  sent  to  U.S. 
banks  \n  the  form  of  bank-by-mail  deposits. 

This  procedure  completely  circumvents 
the  MACV  form  311  system.  The  offender  in 
this  case  tmnsferred  more  than  S65  000  to  a 
Swiss  bank  through  one  bank  account  of 
tlie  several  he  maintained. 

(3)  Finance  personnel  hrive  been  known 
to  manipulate  the  sale  of  piasters  above  the 
official  preferred  rate  of  exctiange.  realizing 
about  38  piasters  profit  per  dollar.  (This  is 
not  possible  any  longer  since  all  rates — offl- 


ctal.  indivVfoal.  co^natiy  to  coontry—  ar»  t^t 
at  118  pl«ater»  =  U5.  »1  now)  Tt)e  !)roftts 
rwilized  would  then  be  u.sed  to  replace  erefn 
turned  In  to  finance  offices  for  conversion 
which.  In  turn,  would  then  be  wjld  for  addi- 
tional prtrflt.  Collusion  amoner  finance  clerks 
would  produce  treasury  checks  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  to  transmit  the  profits. 
Some  persons  are  kiiown  to  have  made  prof- 
its in  excess  of  $200,000. 

(4)  At  the  rc^t-and-rehabilitation  center. 
Ton  Son  Nhut  Alrba.<;e,  Just  outside  of  Saigon, 
a  serviceman  starts  out  with  a  $100  MFC,  rep- 
resenting his  pay.  He  solicits  the  assistance  of 
other  personnel  golnsron  rest-and-reh,abilita- 
tlon  trips  to  convert  it  to  green  dollars,  which 
arc  then  sold  on  the  black  market  for  a  profit, 
and  the  cycle  repeats.  It  is  estimated  that 
luucls  in  excess  of  (300  000  have  been  con- 
verted in  this  manner.  .\  recent  development 
has  been  obtaining  permission  to  go  to 
Bangliok  or  Hong  Kong  on  military  planes 
for  weekends.  When  i\  person  is  on  the  air- 
plane's manifest,  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  exchange 
booUi  converts  Uis  money  to  green  dollars, 
which  are  later  sold  on  the  black  market  for 
a  profit. 

to)  U.S.  civilians  in  Ba ngkrk  purchase  US. 
green  dollars  frc«n  the  legal  money  exchanges 
in  Bangkok.  They  then  travel  to  South  Viet- 
aam  aboard  commercial  flights  and  sell  the 
green  dollars  for  a  profit.  Tbey  use  false  mili- 
tiry  identification  cards  to  purchase  U.3.  dol- 
lar in^^tniments,  selling  them  for  a  profit  or 
returning  to  Bangkok  and  depositing  them 
iu  their  bank  iwrcounts.  One  offencker  mailed 
in  excees  of  .^15.000  to  the  United  States  by 
fourth-class  mall  which  was  finallv  inter- 
cepted during  a  U.S.  customs  irkspection.  It  is 
estimated  ti^at  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  converted  in  this  way. 

The  person  who  obtalhs  profits  in  Vietnam 
has  ihe  problem  of  getting  tlie  money  out 
of  the  cotuitry.  The  usual  method  is  to  falsify 
a  MACV  fcwm  311  by  overstating  the  amouut 
of  money  received  on  liis  last  payday.  Since 
form  311  cards  presently  must  lie  manually 
filed  and  checked,  and  some  400.000  cards  are 
generated  each  month,  it  Is  practically  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  the  manipulators. 
An  automatic  data  processing  system  now  is 
being  set  up  for  rapid  processing  of  the 
cards.  This  wUl  iclcntUy  the  large-scale 
niaiUpulatora,  but  the  provost  marshal  knows 
of  no  way  to  identify  the  one-time  offender 
who  spends  Ids  profits  in  the  country.  An- 
other method  to  take  money  out  is  to  buy 
more  than  one  airline  ticket  and  stwnetimes 
one  or  more  automobiles  while  in  Vietnam. 
The  air  tickets  are  cashed  and  the  automobile 
purchases  are  canceled  upon  arrival  in  the 
Untied  States. 

(e)  Corruption 
This  subject  could  be  discussed  throu!»h- 
out  the  entire  report.  It  was  a  vital  matter 
when  we  first  became  Involved  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  It  will  be  vital  until  our  last  citizen 
leaves  the  country  at  the  end  of  our  commit- 
ment. 

The  December  1967  Issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine has  itn  excellent  article  by  David  Hal- 
berstam  on  corruption  In  Vietnam.  Halber- 
stam  was  interviewed  by  a  subcommittee  staff 
member  and  furnished  invaluable  leads 
which  we  tried  to  develop  in  the  relatively 
short  period  of  time  we  were  in  Vietnam. 
There  is.  no  doubt,  much  substance  to  his 
a;!.?£^tions.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  Viet- 
namese infrastructure,  in  the  civilian  govern- 
ment and  the  military  and  other  aspects  of 
the  society,  is  riddled  with  corruption.  The 
most  difficult  thing,  of  course,  is  to  prove  the 
facts  about  corruption  in  either  a  court  of 
law  or  in  a  subcommittee  hearing.  A  Viet- 
n.amese  witness  who  testified  about  it  could 
do  so  only  at  the  risk  of  personal  danger. 

We  talked  vrtth  various  newspaper  men  to 
whom  Mr.  Halberstam  referred  us.  These 
people  had  all  been  In  Vietnam  for  about  5 
years.  They  were  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  cotintry.  They  quleUy  put  us  in  touch 
with  some  ioflnential  Vietnamese. 


One  person  we  met  was  a  former  high 
C'tTirlal  of  the  national  p<:)lice  He  .vpoke  of  car- 
ruption  everywhere  He  cited  a  Vietnamese 
.^rmy  captain  who  owns  a  b«r  at  Long  Blenh 
and  has  a  ha?f-dozen  or  so  of  liis  soldiers 
serving  as  bnrtenders  and  otherwise  ruftning 
the  bar  for  him  on  a  full-time  basis.  T^e  mtn 
we  spoke  to  said  he  lost  his  police  post  lie- 
cause  he  vras  too  honest.  The  former  police 
official  now  has  been  relegated  to  a  relatively 
unimportant  Job. 

.\nother  per.son  we  talked  to  had  been  a 
cabinet  minister  in  the  government  of  Gen. 
Duong  \'an  Minh.  who  has  been  exiled  to 
Thailand.  This  man.  very  well  educated  with 
advanced  degrees  from  a  well-known  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  similarly  spoke 
of  the  perva.";lve  corruption  in  Vietnam. 

We  received  corroboration  of  these  charges 
of  corruption  during  our  field  trips  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  from  U.S.  field  officials  who  re- 
lated to  us  that  corruption  was  widespread, 
from  the  Province  chiefs  down  to  the  lower 
echelons. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  inlnd  that  cor- 
ruption in  Uie  Government  and  in  the  society 
of  Vietnam  is  widespread,  continuing,  and 
extremely  harmful  to  our  massive  efiort  in 
that  country  and  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  for  victory  in  their 
struggle  and  for  eventual  peace  and  st;\biiity. 

All  over  Southeast  Asia.  I  was  told  by  both 
American  officials  and  .Asians  that  corruption 
is  a  way  of  life — that  it  is  endemic  to  the 
societies  cf  Asia.  This  may  be  so — and  surely 
the  experience  of  anyone  who  has  Lived  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  bear  the  officials  out.  But 
this  13  no  excuse  for  doing  lltUe  or  nothing 
alxDut  it 

We  know  i^iat  the  corruption  of  Govern- 
meat  utiicials  is  ,1  f:nme  areument  used  by 
the  Vietcong  and  other  Nation;il  Liberation 
Fronts  to  turn  people  against  their  govern- 
meiits. 

We  know  that,  in  the  long  run.  corrupt 
officials  .tre  not  responsive  la  the  people  they 
serve. 

Therefore,  our  policy  must  use  the  leverage 
we  po-sscss  to  iissure  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  takes  meaningful  steps 
against  corruption. 

.■Xs  one  step  forward  the  tax  collection  and 
enforcement  system  of  South  Vietnam  must 
be  substantially  strengthened.  Such  a 
strengtheruae  wotild  not  only  provide  addi- 
tional revenue — improving  tile  caliber  and 
quantity  of  Government  sei-vices — it  would 
also  create  new  .--espect  for.  and  confidence 
in.  the  fairness  c£  law  enforcement  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  i.s  estimated  that  less  than  half  the 
taxes  that  should  be  paid  are  collected.  In 
the  words  of  one  U.S.  official  I  spoke  to,  "Tax 
evasion  is  the  name  of  the  game."  We  h.-ive 
stationed  Internal  lievenue  Service  advisere 
in  Saigon,  and  they  can  help.  But  here  again, 
it  is  the  Ctovemment  of  .South  Vietnam  that 
must  act. 

Saigon  has  become  a  booming,  bustling 
city.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  those  who 
are  profiting  economically  from  the  war  ef- 
fort to  contribute  substantially  more  to  the 
development  of  their  country. 

-As  an  equally  importajit  step  in  a  drive  to 
reduce  corrupt  influences  in  the  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  should  tive  direct 
support  and  backing  to  the  efforts  now  under- 
way in  t,he  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  centralize  the  appointment  of  Province 
chiefs  in  t^ie  elected  f;oveniment — removing 
what  has  teen  a  strong  power  from  the  Viet- 
namese .^rmv  ccaT3s  commanders. 

This  step  may  appear  en  the  surface  to  be 
a  bureaucratic  reorganization.  In  fact,  it 
would  lie  a  major  step  forward  in  the  fight 
against  corruption. 

.\t  the  time  of  our  trip,  great  numbers 
of  the  provincial  chief  positions  were  being 
bought  and  sold.  The  going  rate  for  such  a 
job.  I  was  told,  was  a  .S25.000  payoff  to  the 
army  corps  commander.  Needless  to  say,  the 
jobs  would  be  worth  the  price.  The  Province 
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chief  is  the  basic  authority  over  funds  and 
assistance  that  are  funneled  into  his  Prov- 
ince. The  opportunities  for  favoritism, 
bribes  and  kickbacks  are  enormous 

The  Central  Government  has  spoken  out 
strongly  against  corruption.  Recently,  the 
Thleu  government  announced  the  firing  of 
seven  Province  chiefs.  Their  replacements 
have  yet  to  be  selected. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  weapons 
against  corruption  and  the  most  effective 
tool  for  pn>gress  in  South  Vietnam  is  the 
placing  of  responsibility  at  the  local  level — 
giving  the  villages  and  hamlets  a  voice  and  a 
power  over  the  projects  to  be  carried  out 
in  their  areas.  Realistically,  the  more  eche- 
lons that  decisions  regarding  projects,  con- 
tract awards,  and  financial  assistance  must 
go  through — the  more  opportunities  there 
are  for  corruption  and  graft. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  an  old 
saying:  "There  are  six  calamities  that  befall 
mankind — famine,  fire,  flood,  drought,  pes- 
tilence— and   Central   Government." 

Traditionally,  the  activities  of  local  coun- 
cils and  governments  have  been  supervised 
in  minute  detail  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Saigon  has  Insisted  on  the  uniform 
application  of  programs  and  assistance,  often 
Ignoring  local  initiative  and  unique  local 
problems. 

This  has  resulted  in  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency— like  building  schools  where  there  are 
no  pupils,  and  bridges  where  there  is  no 
traffic. 

But  more  than  that,  the  tradition  flies  in 
the  face  of  modern  self-government.  Every 
society  on  the  way  to  successful  develop- 
ment— whether  it  is  Taiwan  or  Puerto  Rico — - 
has  reversed  this  tradition,  and  encouraged 
local  and  individual  initiative. 

Ordinary  people  must  come  to  understand 
that  they  can  influence  the  Central  Govern- 
ment— that  the  Government  will  respond  to 
their  opinions  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  office. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  of  local  elections 
of  village  officials  in  South  Vietnam,  and  as 
the  so-called  pacification  program  proceeds, 
elections  are  to  be  held  in  each  hamlet  and 
village  in  the  country. 

There  must  be  a  meaningful  transfer  of 
power  to  the  elected  local  officials.  The  most 
Eieniflcant  immediate  power  that  could  be 
given  them  would  be  the  power  to  distribute 
Government-held  land  to  landless  peasants 
under  the  land  reform  program.  Such  a  dis- 
tribution would  build  an  immediate  bond  be- 
tween the  new  officials  and  the  villagers — 
and  provide  concrete  evidence  of  the  good 
faith  and  concern  of  Saigon  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Second,  local  officials  should  be  granted 
some  authority  to  raise  revenues  locally  and 
to  use  them  for  locally  initiated  and  devel- 
oped projects — projects  the  people  can  see 
and  use.  The  Impact  of  the  present  system, 
under  which  taxes  are  levied  by  Saigon  and 
revenues  are  passed  tip  and  down  the  chain 
of  government,  was  summed  up  well — if  un- 
intentionally— in  a  recent  American  booklet 
prepared  by  the  mission  in  Vietnam  as  a 
guide  to  the  Delta:  "In  a  •  •  •  third  of  the 
Delta,  the  government  exercises  sufficient 
control  to  bring  the  greater  part  of  the 
normal  government  services  to  the  people, 
ivhich  take  the  form  of  forced  lei-ies  on  the 
people  for  money  and  labor."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

It  is  also  necessary  to  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  expand  elective  government  to 
the  district  and  province  levels — the  next 
levels  up  from  the  hamlet  and  village. 

Making  province  chiefs  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  government  in  Saigon 
would  be  a  great  step  forward.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  these  province  chiefs  should 
be  elective  officials.  In  Vietnam,  they  repre- 
sent the  main  channel  between  the  local 
communities  and  the  central  government. 
So  long  as  they  are  responsible  to  the  central 
government,  they  will  continue  in  the  long 
tradition  of  government  from  the  top  down. 


If  they  are  elected,  there  will  be  substantial- 
ly more  pressure  on  them  to  represent  the 
desires  of  their  constituents — rather  than 
the  will  of  the  government  in  Saigon. 

The  new  Constitution  in  South  Vietnam 
states  that  province  chiefs  should  be  elected 
officials,  but  allows  them  to  be  appointed  by 
the  central  government  through  1971,  if  the 
government  chooses.  It  seems  to  me  that 
moves  toward  the  election  of  province  chiefs 
in  those  provinces  where  security  permits 
would  be  an  excellent  step  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  to  take  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

IV.  Rice 
(a)   Production,  Importation  and  Consump- 
tion 

Rice  is  a  key  to  our  war  effort  today  as 
It  was  when  the  first  report  was  made  to  you 
last  year. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  supplied  me  with  Information  which 
shows  annual  rice  production  in  Vietnam. 
The  rice  year  generally  starts  in  the  fall. 
The  rice  Is  harvested  in  different  locales  from 
January  through  March  of  the  following 
year.  There  are  some  double  cropplngs  an- 
nually In  the  I  Corps  area  but  the  total 
production  there,  which  has  been  reduced 
by  increased  military  activities,  has  repre- 
sented only  about  9  percent  of  the  country's 
annual  rice  crop.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
production  has  come  from  the  IV  Corps  area 
in  the  Mekong  Delta.  About  13  percent  was 
grown  In  the  III  Corps  area,  and  tht  II  Corps 
area  accounts  for  the  remaining  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  rice  production. 

The  total  Vietnamese  production  for  the 
past  5  years  and  imports  of  rice  for  the 
same    period    are   shown    below: 


|ln  metric  Ions] 


Period 


Paddy 


Milled  rice 
equivalent 


Imports 


1%2  63 
1%3  64 
1964  6i>. 
l%i  66 
1966-67. 


5. 205. 000 
5,327,000 
5,185,000 
4.822,000 
4, 336,  000 


3, 383, 000 
3.463.000 
3. 370, 000 
3,134,000 
<  2,818.000 


128,451 
434, 194 
773.126 


>  About  >  J  ol  Ihe  reduction  trom  the  previous  year  was  due 
to  flood  daiifage.  Also  a  20  percent  margin  should  be  considered 
to  allow  lor  loss  and  for  nonhuman  consumption. 

The  Imports  in  1965  started  because  the 
United  States  supplied  25.000  tons  of  rice 
under  Public  Law  480  title  I  when  floods 
ravaged  central  Vietnam.  The  emergency  re- 
sulted in  decreased  shipments  from  the  delta 
and  deficit  requirements  from  the  northern 
two-thirds  of  the  country.  More  American 
and  some  Thai  rice  was  imported  for  1964- 
1965. 

The  availability  of  rice  decreased  subse- 
quently because  of  the  decline  In  the  surplus 
shipped  out  of  the  delta  to  Saigon,  the  flood 
of  1966.  and  the  Increased  deficit  In  the  East- 
ern and  Central  Provinces.  That  deficit  was 
caused  by  increased  military  .activity  and 
more  refugees  to  feed.  While  we  were  told 
that  the  deficits  will  begin  to  level  off  in  the 
near  future,  the  effect  of  the  recent  Tet  offen- 
sive has  undoubtedly  made  those  predictions 
overoptlmistic. 

The  estimates  for  domestic  production,  im- 
portation, and  consumption  for  the  ensuing 
year  (1967-68)  were  represented  to  me  as 
follows: 

Milled  rice 

Metric  tons 
Estimate  of  production,  primarily 

from  the  delta 2,  200,000 

Approximate     imi>ortation.     with 

600.000   to   700.000    metric    tons 

to      come      from      the      United 

States --       775.000 

Total    2.975.000 

Less  additions  to  stored  stock 50.000 


Estimated  to  be  consumed.-  2,925,000 


The  briefing  material  supplied  to  us  indi- 
cated that  AID  officials  do  not  have  a  good 
grip  on  the  essential  facts  and  figures  of  rice 
production,  while  one  reliable  AID  source  In- 
dicated that  the  consumption  figures  were 
probably  the  weakest  of  nil. 

I  believe  therefore  that  tlie  accuracy  of  the 
foregoing  figures  may  be  questioned,  and. 
more  Imjxirtantly.  that  all  rice  may  nirt  be 
u.sed  for  the  legitimate  inirpose©  for  which  it 
is  Intended. 

We  were  told  that  the  average  dally  con- 
sumption of  rice  Is  1  ixtund  per  day  per  per- 
son. An  estimated  population  of  17  million 
would  consume  3.102,500  tons  per  year.  The 
2.925.000  tons  noted  above  Is  based  on  a 
metric  ton  calculation,  which  Is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  American  measurement.  The 
two  figures  therefore  relate  to  each  other. 
However,  some  reliable  sources  in  AID'S 
Washington.  DC,  headquarters  state  that 
the  official  estimate  of  rice  that  was  needed 
beyond  Vietnam's  dometslc  production  was 
set  at  35,000  metric  tons  per  month  In  Febru- 
ary, 1965.  Prom  the  same  reliable  sources, 
we  have  learned  that  the  mission  In  Vietnam 
was  actually  asking  AID /Washington  to  fi- 
nance addltiotuil  rice  in  the  amount  of  100- 
000  metric  tons  per  month^even  before  the 
Tet  offensive.  Not  all  of  this  would  neces- 
sarily come  from  the  United  States 

There  are  two  obvious  questions:  d)  Why 
has  the  estimate  for  additional  rice  tripled 
in  3  years'  time,  when  the  actual  production 
has  remained  relatively  cnnstint  and  fairly 
high,  except  as  affected  by  the  1966  flood? 
(2)  Why  has  the  need  for  more  rice  tripled 
when  the  holdings  of  secured  land  have  in- 
creased annually,  and  while  the  ixjpulatiou 
has  remained  relatively  constant  (between 
16  and  17  million)  throughout  the.se  years? 
Rice  Is  not  cheap.  Medium-grain  rice  Is 
shipped  at  H75  per  metric  ton.  and  long- 
grain  rice  Is  shipped  at  $195.  Both  US  tvpes 
carry  $30  per  metric  ton  freight  costs.  For- 
eign rice  is  similarly  priced,  although  ship-  , 
ping  costs  may  be  less  in  sotne  instances. 
Thus,  at  the  775,000  metric  ton  figure  esti- 
mated by  AID  as  Imports  for  this  year,  the 
annual  cost  of  the  program  is  at  least  $135.6 
million  (for  medium-grain  rice)  $151.1  mil- 
lion for  the  long-grain  variety.  Both  prices 
are  current  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. 

Private  rice  producers  have  protested  that 
they  could  command  higher  prices  in  the  free 
world  market,  particularly  for  long-grain 
'  rice.  We  have  received  reliable  information 
that  our  mission  officials  in  Vietnam  only 
recently  realized  that  the  Vietnamese  prefer 
the  cheaper,  medium-grain  rice  to  the  long- 
grain  variety  long  shlpi)ed  to  Vietnam.  A 
colo.'isal  blunder  a!)p?ais  f  have  bven  made. 
We  also  have  Information  that  the  Rnnd 
Corporation  has  made  a  study  and  Is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  report  which  will 
indicate  higher  production  estimates  for  the 
current  rice  crop  than  AID  is  forecasting.  The 
U.S.  Army  has  recently  made  a  report  show- 
ing that  some  500.000  tons  of  rice  shipped 
into  Vietnam  cannot  be  accounted  for.  I 
have  asked  the  subcommittee's  staff  to  <.b-  , 
tain  these  reports  and  investigate  further. 

In  concludins  these  comments  on  rice.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  amount  of  rice 
in  storage  does  not  explain  the  variance 
among  the  .aforementioned  estimates,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  stored  rice  Is  relatively 
constant,  never  exceeding  some  130.000  tons, 
which  is  slightly  more  than  1  month's  sup- 
ply. However,  this  is  not  meant  to  say  that  all 
of  the  rice  in  the  warehouse  is  kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  We  accompanied  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department's  In.spec- 
tor  General's  Office  to  a  warehousing  complex 
known  as  Thu  Due,  which  is  located  between 
Saigon  and  the  large  U  S.  military  encamp- 
ment at  Blen  Hoa  "The  warehouses  were  con- 
structed under  AID  financing  and  were  then 
being  used  by  the  Vietnamese  Government's 
Central  Purchasing  and  Supply  Agency.  In 
this  complex  alone,  inspection  disclosed  that 
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of  the  70.000  tons  of  United  States  and  Thai 
rice  (worth  more  than  $12  millfon)  stored  In 
the  complex,  some  12.000  tons  (at  least  $11 
million  worth)  suffered  from  spoilage  and 
Infestation. 

(b)   Price  of  KIce 

We  were  told  that  at  the  start  oC  the  Im- 
port program,  the  price  of  imported  rice  wa« 
converted  Into  piasters  at  the  rate  of  60 
pl.^sters  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  making  the  Im- 
ported rice  generally  competitive  with  the 
domestic  price  of  Vietnamese  rice.  However, 
the  devaluation  of  the  piaster  In  June  1966 
and  the  steady  nse  In  world  rice  prices  has 
changed  this  to  the  p<jmt  that  imported  rice 
without  subsidy  would  be  considerably  high- 
er in  price  thaji  the  domestic  rice 

Therefore^^  the  Vietnamese  Government 
bcsan  a  subsidy  program  with  American  en- 
couragement at  the  time  of  devaluation  In 
order  to  ke^  the  rice  price  low.  By  the  end 
of  1966.  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
large  and  growing  nibeidy  could  not  be  sup- 
ported Indefinitely.  Some  experts  felt  that 
this  artlflcially  low  price  ;il»o  contributed 
to  declining  domestic  rice  production.  j 

In  M.irch  of  1967.  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment decided,  aenln  with  our  encouragement, 
that  an  increase  In  the  price  of  rice  was 
necessary.  The  price  of  medlum-erain  U.S. 
rice  in  SaJson  was  mised  to  15.000  plasters 
per  ton  (  18  000  piasters  per  ton  if  remlUed) 
while  the  price  of  long-griin  ric<  became 
20.000  piasters  (25.000  plasters  if  remilled). 
However,  the  Vietnamese  did  not  raise  the 
;  r.ce  fn  central  Vietnam  1 1  and  11  Corps) 
where  the  price  remained  at  11.800  piasters 
per  ton.  If  these  prices  are  ''ontlnued  tn  1968. 
the  government  subsidy  will  be  slightly  over 
7  billion  plasters,  not  including  storage  costs. 

We  were  advised  by  AID  offlci;Us  that  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Vietnamese  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics  Section  of  the  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture  had  established  rhe  prices 
paid  to  farmers.  The  study  Involved  1.350 
farmers  in  selected  provinces  of  the  Mekong 
Delta,  who  stated  that  thev  had  more  than 
one  potential  customer  and  that  they  aver- 
aged 12  to  13  pi.asters  per  kilo  for  high  grade 
paddy  rice.  ( Approximate! v  156  kilos  of  paddy 
rice  produces  100  kilos  of  No.  1.  25-f>ercent 
broken  milled  rice.)  If.  for  example,  the 
fanner  recei.es  12  plasters  per  kilo  for  ordi- 
nary white  paddy  rice  (wh:ch  is  better  than 
"red  rice"  or  "floating  rice") .  the  price  at  the 
prortncial  capital's  mills  is  about  13  plasters. 
(The  miller  accepts  the  brans  and  broken 
grains  that  result  from  the  milling  process 
as  his  compensation  for  the  milling  i  At  this 
point:  handling  and  transoortation  costs  per 
hundred  kilos  would  add  lOO  plasters,  plus 
another  100  piasters  for  the  wholesaler's 
margin.  This  would  bring  the  wholesale  price 
In  Saigon  to  about  '2:228  piasters  per  100  kilos 
of  white  milled  rice.  With  a  retailer's  mar-iln 
of  100  piasters  added  on.  the  figure  would 
rise  to  2.328  piasters.  It  was  emphasized 
that  the  rice  market  operates  on  about  a 
2-pi.ister  spread  per  kilo  between  the  whole- 
saler and  the  consumer  As  is  ihe  case  with 
other  scarce  commodities,  the  price  usually 
fluctuates  upward  as  the  supply  decreases. 

The  same  officials  did  say  that  the  price  of 
paddy  rice  to  the  farmer  I'o  years  ago  '.vas 
only  7  piasters  per  kilo.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  subsidized  market  conditions  had 
resulted  in  a  general  increase  in  price  to  the 
f.irmer.  and  that  therefore  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  give  any  subsidy  to  the  farmer. 
The  difference  in  overall  cost  between  the 
present  system  and  the  system  of  price  sub- 
sidy to  the  farmer  apparently  his  never  been 
determined.  i 

(CI  IR-8  "Miracle'  Rice 
The  rice  economists  Indicate  that  th?  war 
h.as  caused  some  15  million  people  and  300.- 
000  hectares  of  land  to  have  been  withdrr.wn 
from  rice  production  In  the  last  4  years.  This 
has  relieved  manpower  shortages  which  have 
developed  elsewhere  but  the  question  of  fur- 
tiier  labor  Input  into  rice  production  at  this 


ttme  ts  of  critical  concern.  Therefore,  the 
economists  feel  that  efforts  to  Increase  pro- 
(fuctlon  most  be  restricted  to  efforts  to  in- 
crease yield. 

Such  Increneed  production  will  have  to 
concentrate  on  the  Introduction  of  Improved 
seed  varieties,  increased  use  of  fertilizer,  .ind 
Improvements  In  the  distribution  of  other 
agricultural  Inputs  and  technical  Informa- 
tion. 

AID'S  agricultural  advisers,  with  the  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Ton  Thnt  Triuh,  have  recommended  a  high 
yielding  rice  seed,  which  is  also  responsive 
to  fertilizer  application.  This  rice,  known 
as  IB-8.  was  developed  by  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines. 
It  was  introduced  to  Vietnam  in  November 
1967  in  small  plots  at  a  hamlet  known  as 
Vo  Dat,  in  Bien  Tuy  Province,  some  100  miles 
northeast  of   Saigon.. 

The  rice,  when  full  grown,  was  plai\ned 
to  oe  used  for  early  seeding  in  the  delta  In 
March  1968.  Preeent  yields  for  existing  Viet- 
namese rice  have  ranged  from  1.9  to  2.1 
metric  tons  per  hectare,  from  1958-58 
through  1966-67.  Estimates,  based  upon  test- 
ing of  the  new  rice,  vary  from  a  conservative 
figure  of  3  metric  tons  to  a  "not  uncommon" 
tigure  of  6  metric  tons  per  hectare.  In  fact, 
the  experts  .are  using  3  5  metric  tons  per 
hectare  in  their  calculations  to  shorw  that 
Viettuun  eventually  c»a  be  seH-sulficienl  in 
rice. 

Estimates  were  tliat  2,400  metric  tons 
would  t>e  produced  on  the  random  800  hec- 
tares now  planted  with  IR-8  rice.  Thereafter, 
the  proposed  growth  schedule  for  tlie  IR-8 
acreage  would  be : 

Propo,«<ti 
growth  schedule 
Year  (hectares) 

Pall  of  1968 20,000 

Pall  of   1969 100,000 

Pall   of   1970 500,000 

Pall  of   1971 750,000 

Vitally  needed  water  control  projects  are 
planned  for  uiitlatlon  in  1968  through  1971, 
to  add  an  additional  250,000  hectares  for 
rR-8  use.  -AID  has  also  Indicated  that  the 
first  seed,  presently  used,  costs  about  $200 
per  metric  ton  in  its  rough  form,  and  that 
the  farmers  experimenting  with  It  are  "pay- 
ing their  own  way"  thus  far. 

The  plan  appears  to  be  extremely  over- 
optimistic — especially  In  view  of  security 
problems  and  the  extremely  rapid  increase 
Ln  hectares.  The  agricultural  economists  have 
pointed  out  other  pitfalls  to  the  success  of 
the  program: 

( 1 )  Paddv  -price. — Farmers  must  be  assured 
of  paddy  prices  which  cleariy  make  it  profit- 
able to  grow  rice  and  to  adopt  improved 
practices.  Imports  must  be  planned  and 
prices  set  to  hold  market  prices,  especially 
during  harvesttime. 

(2)  Fertiliser  rrquiremcnts  .are  !ar?e  for 
IR-3.  over  100  kilos  per  hectare,  and  will 
increase  with  rice  production.  The  present, 
estimates  are  that  the  following  tonnage 
of  plant  nutrients,  in  thousands  of  metric 
tons,  will  be  absorbed : 

Pall  of  1968 48.0 

Fall  of  1969 70.0 

Pall  of  1970 94.0 

Pall  of  1971 122.5 

•It  Is  also  estimated  that  financing  for 
fertilizer  required  for  the  4-year  period  will 
be  about  S182.5  million  (U.S.)  plus  3,566 
million  piasters  (GVN). 

(3(  Plant-protection. — The  agricultural 
experts  estimate  that  the  following  amounts 
of  pesticides  will  be  needed: 

Metric  tons 

Pall  of  19G8 1.800 

Fall  of  19C9 2.000 

Pall  of  1970 2,400 

Fail   of    1971 2,600 

The  4-year  cost  of  this  program  is  estl- 
m.itod  at  S44.5  million  (U.S.)  plus  170  million 
piasters  (GVN). 


(41  Rice  production  training  and  demon- 
stration—  extension  advisers,  both  .American 
and  Vietnamese,  sre  to  be  trained  in  IR-8 
cultural  methods  to  guide  Vietnamese  farm- 
ers. Some  50  American  and  140  'Vietnamese 
advi,<>ers  are  to  train  for  about  2  weeks  per 
course,  and  1.000  controlled  demonstrations 
were  planned  in  1968  and  1969.  A  Vietnam 
training  center  will   be  established. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  services  will 
be  approximately  $1.8  million  (US*)  plus 
103  millfon  plasters  (GVN) . 

(5)  Farm  credit. — Studies  show  that 
credit  and  capital  are  important  limiting 
factors  upon  agricultural  production  in  de- 
veloping countries.  The  experts  say  that  the 
minimum  agricultural  credit  Inputs,  Includ- 
ing IR-8  production  credit  needs,  should  be 
supplied: 

Million 
Fall  of:  piasters 
1968 896 

1969 1.380 

1970    2,485 

1971    3,811 

(6)  Water  control  and  manaqement. — 
About  2.50.000  hectares  of  hleh  quality  rice- 
land  iU-e  planned  to  be  converted  for  IR-8 
production  in  the  period  from  1968-71.  The 
proeram  cmpha-sizcs  .sm-'iller  scale  water 
control  and  manugement  prr^iects  rather 
than  long-term  irrigation  investments.  The 
estimated  financial  assist.ince  needed  for 
tliese  proerams  would  be  appro.ximately  9.2 
million  (U.S.)  plus  2,200  million  plasters 
( GVN I . 

(7>  S'Pd  research  and  multiplication. — 
These  requirements  greatly  increase  as  the 
IR-8  seed  is  adopted  widely.  The  program 
calls  for  .seed  storage  processing  and  labora- 
tory equipment  for  use  at  rice  research  st.i- 
tlons  and  training  centers.  No  financial  esti- 
mate for  such  a  program  h.is  been  given. 

(8)  Labor  requiremi-nt  and  mechanisa- 
tion— If  the  t.argets  for  the  IR-8  production 
are  met.  the  experts  feel  that  this  'slll  result 
in  a  6-perccnt  increase  in  Uibor  needs  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  a  '20  percent  Increase  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  assuming  no  progress  in 
mechanization. 

Alternately,  if  the  optimistic  estimate  of 
5  tons  per  hectare  is  realized,  there  will  be 
a  strong  Inducement  for  increased  mechani- 
zation in  the  form  of  exp.anded  use  of  trac- 
tors, power  tillers,  pumps,  and  power  thresh- 
ers. Labor  input  would  thereby  be  reduced 
up  to  the  same  l-'O  pecent. 

In  any  event,  there  would  be  either  the 
added  cost  of  labor  or  the  added  cost  of  the 
mechanization  to  be  considered. 

(9\ Marketing. — The  planned  increase  of 
nearly  50  percent  m  paddy  production  by 
1970-71  will  require  expansion  of  the  market- 
ing system.  Handling  methods,  storage,  mill- 
ing, and  transport  '.viU  all  have  to  be  made 
more  efficient.  Main  reliance  will  be  placed 
on  the  initiative  and  investment  of  private 
business.  However,  the  e.xperts  anticipate  the 
rice  shipments  from  the  delta,  in  thousands 
of  metric  tons,  to  be: 

1968 338 

1969 495 

1970 475 

1971 1.069 

1972 1.321 

The  realism  of  these  estimates  in  the  light 
of  heightened  Vietcong  activity  is  subject 
to  question.  In  that  regard.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  a  newspaper  article,  found  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  10.  1968.  entitled 
"Lack  of  Security  In  Rural  Areas  Upsets 
South  Vietnam  Rice  Plan." 

"Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  April  9. — A  lack 
of  security  in  large  parts  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese countryside  has  seriously  upset  the 
American  timetable  for  making  the  nation 
Eelf-sufficient  in  rice  production. 

"The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment said  in  January  that  it  'was  con- 
fident a  rice  surplus  could  be  created  In  Just 
3  years  by  introducing  a  new  variety  of  rice 
seed,  IB-8,  in  South  Vietnam. 
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"But  todav  a  high  official  of  tlie  Agency 
said  that  the  prediction  had  been  far  too 
optimistic.  He  .^ald  that.  lnste:id  of  planting 
the  seetl  on  110. U(X)  .teres  tliis  \ear.  as  it  had 
planned,  the  Agency  had  adjusted  its  goal  to 
about  70,000  acres. 

"The  reason  lor  the  adjustment,  he  added. 
is  the  insecurity  caused  by  the  enemy's 
Lunar  New  Year  offensive  against  the  cities. 
In  responding  to  the  attacks  at  the  end  of 
Jpnuary.  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
pulled  many  of  it.s  rural  security  forces 
Into  tlie  cities,  leaving  much  of  Uie  country- 
side exposed  to  the  enemy. 

"roads  are  dangeroos 

•■  "The  situation  is  Improving,  but  the 
roads  in  several  areas  still  are  not  secure 
enough  for  us  to  get  fertilizer  through  to  the 
farmers  on  a  regular  basis,'  the  official  said. 
•This  variety  of  rice  seed  requires  regular 
fertilization.' 

"The  Agency  also  fears  that.  In  some  areas, 
the  rice  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
at  hanest. 

"In  January,  when  planning  for  the  rice 
experiment  was  moving  into  its  final  stages, 
the  agency  and  the  SouUi  Vietnamese  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  decided  to  send  the  new 
seed  to  what  were  then  thought  to  be  the 
most  secure  parts  of  the  country's  rich  rice- 
lands. 

•"nie  Agency  referred  to  its  rice  program 
then  a.s  a  'major  new  thrust"  against  com- 
munism. It  reasoned  that  when  the  seed 
substantially  increased  rice  yields  in  secure 
areas,  farmers  in  insecure  areas  would  help 
the  Government  defense  forces  in  order  to 
get  the  special  seed. 

"  'One  of  the  best  ways  to  attack  the 
Vietcong  IS  through  the  ix)cketbook,'  an 
Agency  official  said  early  this  year.  Now  that 
rice  prices  h.ave  been  stabilized  tn  South 
Vietnam  even  a  very  small  farmer  can  do 
well  by  .'Vsian  standards  if  he  can  substan- 
tially increiise  liis  rice  yields.  And  If  the 
small  fanners — the  peasants — do  well,  the 
Vietcong  philosophy  will  lose  some  of  Its 
appeal.' 

"BOON    TO    PHILIPPINES 

"In  the  Philippines,  where  the  special  seed 
was  planted  on  a  vast  scaJe.  it  not  only  in- 
creased the  incomes  of  larmers,  but  made  the 
nation  self-sufficient  in  rice  production.  The 
Philippines  liad  been  a  heavy  rice  importer. 

"Officials  of  tlie  Agency  were  confident  that 
IR-8  would  do  the  same  for  Soxith  Vietnam. 
Tlie  countrv-,  once  a  nee  exporter,  is  now  im- 
porting 800.000  tons  of  rice  a  year — a  de- 
^■elopment  that  has  increased  the  financial 
burden  on  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

'  'But  all  of  our  hopes  rested  on  having 
secure  parts  uf  the  countryside.'  an  agricul- 
tural Cidvlser  said.  "We  still  have  enough  of 
them  to  get  the  program  started,  but  It  will 
not  be  nearly  as  big  a  program  as  we  had 
hoped.' 

"To  arouse  the  Interest  of  South  Viet- 
namese farmers.  aericulturaJ  advisers  planted 
.several  small  IR-8  plots  in  scattered  ports 
of  the  countryside  last  year.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  show  that  IR-S  would 
not  only  produce  more  rice  per  acre,  taut 
could  produce  two  crops  a  year  In  some  areas. 

"The  short  prowing  cycle  impressed  many 
farmers  Immediately  and  agricultural  ad- 
\isers  said  that  they  had  little  trotible  sign- 
ing up  applicants  for  the  seed. 

"  "Things  really  looked  tn-eat."  one  of  the 
advisers  said,  'until  tJie  Tet  offensive  came 
along.' " 

This  article  corroborates  my  concern  which 
I  felt  when  I  was  In  Vietnam  last  December. 

Additional  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new  XR-B  rice  to  'Vietnam  were  given 
to  us  as  follows: 

(1)  Such  new  rice  strains  could  wipe  out 
the  existing  rice. 

(2)  Some  Vietnamese  say  that  they  have 
failed  with  other  experimental  types  of  rice. 
Nationalistic     pride     seems     upset     because 
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IR-8  was  developed  by  the  Institute  in  the 
Philippines  and  appears  to  t)e  a  success. 

(3)  Parmer  education  -will  be  required  be- 
catise  the  IR-8  rice  will  require  more  fertll- 
Isser,  more  Insecticides,  and  more  wca-k. 

(4)  Constmier  acceptance  is  still  \jo  be  de- 
termined. 

(5) The  product  may  be  less  nutritional. 
'While  the  program  followed  thus  far  seems 
to  l>e  constructive,  considerable  study  ap- 
p>ears  to  be  required  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  introduction  of  the  new  rice. 
Particularly  needed  will  be  complete  facts 
about  the  total  costs  of  the  ambitious  pro- 
pram  now  planned  and  consideration  of  the 
poGsibillty  that  economic  problems  may  rise 
from  an  eventual  overabundance  of  rice  In 
the  Vietnamese  econc«ny. 

(d1  Land  Reform  and  Credit  Initiative 
Throughout  the  delt.n  and  other  rice-bear- 
ing areas  land  tenure  varies  greatly.  In  some 
Provinces  land  is  held  by  small  owners.  In 
others,  large  blocks  are  owned  by  families — 
often  In  violation  of  the  100  hectare  (247 
acre)  limit.atlon — and  rental  to  tenants  In 
fact,  about  60  percent  of  .South  Vietnam's 
land  suited  to  rice  production  Is  cultivated 
by  tenants— tenants  who  resent  their  land- 
lords taking  advantage  of  them. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  of  the  800.000 
tenant  farmers,  the  rental  contracts  held  by 
more  than  two-thirds  long  ago  expired  .And 
it  Is  certainly  no  secret  th.>»t  rental  charges 
imposed  on  large  numbers  of  peasants  greatly 
exceed  the  authorized  maxim  i^m  charge, 
while  rentals  tend  to  Increase  when  security 
conditions  Improve. 

In  a  coimtry  whose  very  future  depends 
on  the  peasant's  confidence  In  his  govern- 
ment— and  a  country  so  desperately  in  need 
of  rice  production  increases — these  breaches 
of  the  law  arc  of  critical  Importance. 

For  the  relationship  between  a  farmer  and 
the  land  he  tills  determines  both  his  desire 
and  capability  for  increasing  production.  In- 
deed, it  is  estimated  that  rice  production 
would  increase  from  5  to  10  percent  if  rental 
regulations  are  properly  enforced. 

If  these  tenant  farmers  received  titles  of 
ownerslilp  to  land  they  work,  pride  of  owner- 
ship woxUd  surely  produce  even  more  dra- 
matic results. 

While  security  is  the  first  priority  for  South 
Vietnam,  land  reform  must  follow  in  Its 
wake  if  the  peasants  In  the  countryside  are 
to  see  concrete  evidence  of  the  Government's 
concern  for  them,  and  if  a  strong  economic 
base  is  to  be  built. 

It.  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  our  mission 
In  Vietnam  should  couple  our  investment  in 
the  IR-8  rice  program  with  strong  efforts  to 
urge  the  South  'Vietnamese  Government  to 
undertake  two  programs  concerned  with  land 
reform : 

( 1 1  Tlie  Government  shotild  distribute  Im- 
mediately— and,  wherever  possible,  through 
local  elected  governments — as  much  of  the 
land  in  its  possession  as  is  now  secure;  and 
the  remaining  titles  should  be  given  to  farm- 
ers Just  .iS  E<»n  as  conditions  of  security  pre- 
vail. 

(2)  Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  acres  are 
now  held  by  landowners  in  large  blocks  vio- 
lating the  100  hectare  (247  acres)  limit  The 
newly  elected  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment— with  its  clearly  enunciated  promise  of 
land  reform — must  vigorously  enforce  the 
landownership  limitation  If  it  is  to  gain 
credibility  with  the  people. 

liandownershlp  will  encourage  the  Viet- 
namese pea.sants  to  increase  paddy  produc- 
tion by  using  the  improved  high-yielding 
seed,  new  technology,  irrigation  water,  mcsre 
effective  pesticides,  advanced  agricultural 
methods  and  machinery,  adequate  fertlhzer. 
proper  storage  facilities  as  they  become  avail- 
able, and  more  efficient  means  of  transport 
and  marketing  All  require  investments  of 
capital. 

Financial  limitations — not  a  lack  of  peas- 
ant initiative — will  he  the  single  most  re- 
stricting factor  after  land  distribution  in  the 


secure  areas  of  Soutli  Vietnam  has  been  car- 
ried out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  make  every  piossltrte  effort  to  see  that 
two  steps  are  taken  Immediately : 

1 1 )  The  Government  of  iknith  Vietnam 
should  raise  the  price  of  rice  received  by  the 
farmer  tn  c»rder  to  create  greater  incentlvefi 
lor  the  production  of  rice  and  capital  for  re- 
Investment;  and 

(2)  The  Government  should  develop  ade- 
quate Incentives  for  savings. 

Estimates  of  the  credit  rice  farmers  will 
need  by  1971  will  exceed  20  billion  plasters. 
Tlie  AgriciUlural  Development  Bank's  goal  of 
5  billion  piasters  by  1971  will  be  helpful  in 
extending  short-term  credit,  but  this  sum 
will  only  serve  a  tmall  part  of  the  total  re- 
quirement. 

The  Vietnamese  iieople  themselves  are  the 
main  source  of  untapped  farm  ciipltal.  In 
Japan.  Taiwan,  and  Korea  the  people  are  the 
prime  source  of  lunds  for  financing  farm 
credit  needs.  This  could  be  true  in  Vietnam, 
too.  if  the  Government  would  develop  ade- 
quate incentives  fo-  savings.  Interest  rates  on 
savings  and  deposits  are  unresllstlcally  low 
The  Government  must  allow  rates  to  reflect 
the  ;  hortage  of  savings.  It  must  .ilso  Initiate 
savings  operations  in  rural  areas. 

Rice   production   goals— long   expired    and 
never  realized— are  nothing  new  in  Vietnam 
This  time,  with  technical  and   financial  as-*^ 
sistance  from  the  United  St;ites,  we  hope  for 
success 

But  the  burden  of  respwnslbllity  for  suc- 
cess or  failure  rests  with  the  South  Vietnam 
Government.  Secure  conditions  must  be  fol- 
lowed closely  by  widespread  land  reform  and 
the  creation  of  capital  resources  if  success 
Is  to  be  the  end  result.  Success  is  badly  need- 
ed. 

V.  Military  constrtiction 

(a)  Raymond.  Morris-Knud.sen.  Brown.  Root 
A:  Jones 

The  RMK/BRJ  (Raymond.  Morrls-Knud- 
sen.  Brown.  Root  &  Jones)  joint  venture  ha,s 
handled  practically  all  contracts  for  military 
construction  In  South  Vietnam,  with  the 
one  major  exception  of  a  "package"  .Air  Force 
contract  for  an  airfield  at  Tuy  Hoa,  which 
was  handled  by  the  Walter  Kidde  Co.  with  a 
celling  of  $47  million, 

RMK/BRJ  has  been  In  South  Vietnam  for 
the  past  7  years,  doing  construction  work 
under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil  En- 
gineering Corps  for  which  It  built  facilities, 
airports,  docks,  and  many  other  installations. 
The  contract,  when  it  Is  phased  out  in  late 
1968  or  in  early  1969.  will  total  .approximately 
$1.4  billion.  RMK,BRJ  is  ojwraUng  under 
a  cost-plus-award-fec  (CPAP)  (.ontract 
which  provides  a  1.7  percent  fixed  fee.  if  the 
contract  is  performed  correctly,  pltis  a  maxi- 
mum Incentive  of  0.76  percent  If  the  coh- 
tractors  meet  the  Navy's  established  criteria 
for  outstanding  performance.  The  incentive 
fee  is  fixed  and  paid  on  a  periodical  basis. 
Thus  far  the-  combine  has  received  the  max- 
imum amount  each  time  that  the  Navy  has 
made  a  determination. 

Projects  current,  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Included  the  following; 

( 1 1  Port  of  Hue  —This  will  allow  4  LSTs 
to  unload  simultaneously  and  will  also  pro- 
vide a  storage  area. 

(2)  Civilian  casualty  /tospitats— Tliree  hos- 
pitals \i1Il  be  at  Da  Nang.  Chu  Lui.  in  the 
north,  and  Can  Tho  in  the  delta.  They  will 
total  1.100  beds  and  will  be  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1968.  This  contract  may  be  a 
lump  sum  contract  instead  of  CPAP. 

(3)  Power  generation  and  distribution  sys- 
tems.— These  will  be  for  military  bases  only. 

(4)  Completion  of  the  water  and  ievoagc 
system. — $10  million  is  estimated  for  this 
project. 

(5)  Development  of  the  Au  Giang  rock 
quarry. — Tills  is  an  AID  project  In  the  delta. 

(6)  Extensive  road  building  program. — 
Some  of  this  wil?  be  dtme  by  RMK  ■  BRJ,  some 
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by  military  troops,  and  some  by  Vietnamese 
Public  Worfcs  Department 

The  crash  pr<'>?ram  of  new  construction  and 
the  surge  of  Incomlnc;  equipment,  materlais. 
and  supplies — ail  Government  reimbursa- 
ble— followed  the  mihtary  buildup  of  1965 
and  reached  a  peak  m  the  spnna;  of  1966,  al- 
though the  worii  In  place  did  not  peak  out 
until  the  following  March  of  1967  ($64  mil- 
lion i  . 

The  siibccjmmlttee  waa  concerned  In  1966 
th.it  RMK  BRJ  did  not  appear  to  use  neces- 
sary foresight  to  obtain  sufficient  personnel 
to  handle  the  influx  of  material,  nor  did 
they  apparently  take  other  proper  steps  to 
insure  receipt,  storage,  theft  protection.  aJid 
accountability  for  shipments  There  was  suf- 
ficient time  to  prepare:  there  was  usually 
3  to  4  months  l.ipse  of  time  between  procure- 
ment in  San  Bnino,  Calif  .  and  delivery  In 
Vietnam  R.VIK  BRJ  h.ad  been  on  contract  In 
Vietnam  for  a  number  of  years 

In  fact,  the  RMK  BRJ  manager  of  procure- 
ment ar.d  supply  acknowledged  failure  in 
s.it:sfactory  dix:umentAry  and  recordkeeping 
control  or  ph>-sical  control,  or  receipt,  cus- 
tody and  disposition  of  materials.  We  have 
learned  that,  because  of  RMK  BRJ's  Inltlai 
negligence,  there  wiis  no  intention  to  keep 
proper  records  of  the  supplies  or  of  the  claims 
that  should  have  been  made  for  short  or  im- 
proper' deliveries  These  claims  against  sup- 
pliers normally  should  run  Into  the  mUUons 
of  dollars  for  a  contract  of  this  size.  It  was 
aloo  le.irned  that  RMK  BRJ  intended  to  build 
the  lack  of  accounutbiUty  to  a  sizable  amount 
so  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  unac- 
counted-for Items  would  facilitate  the  issu- 
ance of  a  waiver  of  accountability  for  them. 
Further  iniormation  indicated  that  the  pro- 
curement officer  Bernard  J,  Coyne,  was  sent 
to  Vietnam  specifically  to  aid  the  combine's 
cause  in  waiver  negotiations  with  the  Navy. 
Morris-Knudsen  did  get  a  writeoff  of  between 
525  and  $32  million  for  earlier  work  in  Alaska. 
and  Coyne  was  reported  to  have  said  there 
wao  no  need  to  worry  about  Vietnam  on  this 
score 

The  minutes  of  an  RMK  BRJ  'managers 
and  su{>erlntendents  meeting,"  dated  July  12, 
1966,  Indicated  that  Coyne  had  estimated 
approximately  *45  mlUlon  worth  of  materlais 
would  probably  not  be  accounted  for  because 
of  theft,  unapproved  withdrawals  from  ware- 
houses, and  Improper  paperwork.  The  obvious 
implication  was  that  the  fault.  If  any.  for  this 
i'jss  would  'r.>e  placed  upon  the  Navy. 

Since  that  meeting,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  had  personnel  assigned  to  au- 
diting and  review  of  the  RMK  BRJ  contract. 
In  May  1967,  GAO  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  mjllions  of  dollars  worth  of  materials 
and  supplies  had  been  d'umped  in  temporary 
open  storage  areas  and  were  Issued  directly 
from  them  without  controls.  The  GAO  felt 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  re- 
construct, with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
accountability  for  materials  and  equipment 
which  have  been: 

(1)  Used  on  authorized  construction  proj- 
ects without  accountability. 

(2)  Appropriated  without  authorization 
or  documentation  by  military  units  or  others 
for  use   outside  the  scope  of  the  contract. 

(3)  Damaged,  pilfered,  or  stolen. 

At  the  same  time,  the  GAO  said  the  con- 
tractor could  not  account  for  approximately 
8120  million  worth  of  material  shipped  from 
the  Umted  States  to  Vietnam. 

Now.  however,  we  have  been  told  by  both 
RMK  BRJ  Officials  and  Navy  officers  that  the 
$120  million  of  materials  reported  unac- 
counted for.  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  $5  mil- 
lion carried  in  the  "in  transit"  account. 

RMK  BRJ  has  engaged  a  firm  of  account- 
ants— Touche.  Boss,  Bailey  and  Smart — who 
assisted  In  the  materials  accounting  work. 
The  tremendous  decrease  supposedly  has  re- 
sulted from:  (1)  extensive  engineering 
studies  about  materlais  that  have  become 
in-place,  and  products  in  the  construction 
work;  (2)  materials  actually  on  hand  but  not 


properly  entered  In  the  accounting  records 
aa  well  as  materials  Issued  without  proper 
documentation;  (3)  known  and  reported 
cases  of  thefts  or  other  loeses;  (4t  unac- 
counted-for materlaJs  left  In  the  "In  transit  " 
account. 

In  addition  to  this  supposed  $5  million 
carried  In  the  "In  transit"  account.  RMK' 
BRJ  ofHclals  stated  that  another  $5  6  million 
of  equipment,  materials  and  supplies,  had 
been  "surveyed"  as  worn  out,  lost  or  stolen. 
Navy  offlclals  stressed  that  equipment  does 
not  wear  well  In  the  Vietnamese  environ- 
ment. The  Navy  said  that  the  actual  survey 
work  Is  done  by  the  Army,  after  the  Navy 
turns  over  the  equipment,  since  the  Army  is 
the  disposal  agency.  We  were  also  advised 
that  total  RMK  BRJ  procurements  were  $465 
million,  consisting  of  $340  million  in  mate- 
rials and  supplies,  and  $125  million  of  equip- 
ment. 

I  find  It  Incredible  that  the  RMK  BRJ 
Joint  venture  could  reduce  the  total  figures 
for  unaccounted-for  materials  and  supplies 
from  $120  million  In  May  of  1967  to  $5  mil- 
lion in  November  of  1967,  particularly  after 
GAO  had  indicated  such  a  lack  of  accounta- 
bility controls.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Navy  would  acquiesce  In  what  appears  to  be 
some  form  of  coverup  or  subterfuge.  In  my 
view,  the  Information  given  to  us  was  com- 
pletely unconvincing. 

I  learned  In  Saigon  that  the  GAO  has  done 
very  little  about  this  matter  since  the  report 
was  Issued  In  May  of  1967.  Our  subcommlt- 
tees  staff  Is  primarily  engaged  In  working  on 
the  riot  Investigation,  but  the  GAO  does 
have  personnel  assigned  to  Vietnam.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  would  be  remiss  In  our 
duties  If  we  failed  to  seek  the  facts.  I  believe 
that  the  GAO  should  take  a  hard  close  look 
at  this  situation  so  that  any  obvious  defi- 
ciencies can  be  corrected  while  there  Is  still 
time. 

(b)  Pacific  Architect  &  Engineers — Grand 
Hotel 

The  Army  Procurement  Agency  entered 
Into  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contract  with 
Pacific  Architect  &  Engineers  (PAE)  in  1963 
to  provide  management  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  physical  facilities  and  utilities  of 
Installations  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  re- 
lated units  throughout  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  1st  Logistics  Command  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Vietnam  (USARV)  was  designated  to 
administer  the  contract  for  the  Army. 

The  work  done  by  PAE  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
work  of  an  Army  Post  Engineer  at  con- 
tinental U.S.  Army  posts  in  the  field  of  repair 
and  utlUtiee  (R.  &  U.)  work.  The  size  of  the 
contracts  have  expanded  rapidly,  from  an  es- 
timated $500,000  reimbursable  cost  for  R.  & 
U.  service  to  5.000  troops  at  nine  military 
locations  in  1963.  to  $133  million  for  R.  & 
U.  and  related  services  for  500,000  troops  at 
97  cnilltary  locations  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  cumulative  dollar  amount  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  RMK,  BRJ  total  construc- 
tion contract.  PAE's  employee  ceilings  are 
presently  set  at  about  27.000  persons. 

Mr.  Adlerman  and  Mr.  Morgan  first  leajmed 
about  this  company  when  two  former  em- 
ployees came  to  them  during  their  October 
1966  visit  to  Vietnam.  The  employees  were 
concerned  about  a  construction  project  that 
this  company  had  xindertaken  In  very  ques- 
tionable circumstances.  It  was  known  as  the 
Grand  Hotel,  located  at  Nha  Trang,  Vietnam. 
In  mid-year  1965,  the  U.S.  Army  determined 
that  office  space,  troop  barracks,  and  messing 
facilities  were  required  in  Nha  Trang  for  a 
Field  Forces  I  headquarters.  The  only  facility 
readily  available  was  the  Grand  Hotel,  for- 
merly a  commercial  hotel  which  was  then  be- 
ing tised  by  the  Air  Force  for  billeting  under 
a  lease  arrangement  with  the  Vietnamese 
owners. 

The  1st  Logistical  Command  leased  the 
hotel  from  August  16,  1965.  to  Augtist  15, 
1966,   at  an  annual  rent  of   about  578,300, 


with  the  option  to  renew  for  4  additional 
years   at   approximately   the   same   rate. 

The  initial  Army  estimate  was  $208,423  to 
renovate  the  hotel  and  its  annex  ;\s  a  head- 
quarters site.  IncludirLg  a  600-nian  canton- 
ment, p>owerplant,  and  electrical  system. 
However,  when  it  was  determined  that  con- 
gre.sslonally  appropriated  military  construc- 
tion funds  (MCA  I  were  not  av.iilabe,  it  was 
then  determined  by  the  .^rniy  that  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  i  O  &  M  i  funds  would 
be  used,  Tlie  statutory  limit  for  the  use  of 
such  funds  under  these  circumstances  was 
$'25,000  The  600-man  cantonment  i  25  billets) 
therefore  was  reduced  to  six  billets,  seven 
air  c/)ndltioners  were  deleted,  the  total  was 
reduced  to  $73,655  with  each  of  six  individual 
segments  of  the  project  reduced  to  less  than 
$25,000. 

The  estimates,  before  and  after  revision, 
were: 


Initial        Revised 
estimate     estimate 


600  man  cantonment $121,500  $22,800 

Powerplant 22,000  22,000 

Security  fence 16,200  16,200 

Renovation  ot  Grand  Hotel 2,221  2,221 

Renovation  of  annex  and  garage 1,434  1,434 

Electrical  distribution _ 45,068  9,000 

Total 208,423  73,655 


The  facts  are  that  the  Army,  on  August  16, 
1965.  verbally  gave  PAE  authority  to  start  the 
renovation  aiid  construction  under  the  regu- 
lar R.  &  U,  contract.  Six  individual  Job  orders, 
all  under  $25,000  each,  were  approved  by  the 
1st  Logistical  Command. 

By  early  December  1965,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  costs  for  the  headquarters  facility 
would  far  exceed  the  funding  limitations.  It 
was  then  estimated  by  the  .Army  that  the 
costs  would  be  around  $475,000  for  labor  arid 
supplies,  including  some  Government-fur- 
nished generators  costing  $90,000,  PAE  at  the 
same  time  was  estimating  the  costs  to  be 
about  $787,000,  including  some  $253,000  in 
Government -ftirnished   equipment. 

At  a  meeting  on  December  17.  1965,  be- 
tween PAE  and  Army  personnel,  it  was  de- 
cided that  new  contracts  shotild  be  executed 
to  use  assistance-in-kind  funds,  which  are 
local  currencies  generated  by  country-to- 
country  agreements  In  the  form  of  counter- 
part funds.  In  fact,  the  Army  approved  two 
AVK  contracts  on  December  31.  1965,  They 
included  some  $175,000  which  liad  Ijeen  ex- 
pended under  the  basic  R.  &  U.  contract  and 
was  backed  out  and  put  into  the  assistance- 
in-kind  contracts.  The  first  contract.  AIK- 
14-66,  was  awarded  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis,  in  the  amotmt  of  $252,361.  and  pro- 
vided for  the  stipervision.  labor,  material, 
and  equipment  necessary  to  reliabilitate  the 
Grand  Hotel  and  Annex.  The  second  contract. 
AIK-15-66.  was  awarded  on  a  fixed-price 
basis,  in  the  amount  of  $172,610.  and  pro- 
vided for  supervision  and  labor  necessary  to 
construct  a  500-man  messhall.  three  bath- 
houses, six  administrative  buildings  (similar 
to  bllletsi .  one  water  supply  and  distribution 
system,  and  one  security  fence.  The  Army  was 
to  furnish  the  necessary  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment,  all  charged  to  AIK-14-66. 
On  January  29,  1966.  the  contracting  officer 
orally  originated  three  Individual  Job  orders 
for  the  construction  of  a  powerplant  facility. 
power  distribution  system,  and  communica- 
tions center  in  the  total  amount  of  $412,531. 
These  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  AIK- 
15-66  contract.  We  understand  that  the 
Army  contracting  officer  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  this  arrangement,  but  indicated 
that  this  was  the  only  way  he  could  get  the 
funds  and  that  he  was  going  to  bum  all  of 
the  records  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  project. 

When  the  wcrk  was  finished.  PAE  sub- 
mitted  public    vouchers   for   reimbursement 
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totaling  $7o'l,973.  The  Army  provided  mate-      said  t^at^ie  provisions  oi  UUe JO^^;^^^     '^.^'k^/^t'^rroTs'^SrbTe"'-""'^'""" 
rial    and   supplies    valued    at    $294,253,   The     States   Code,   ^^^^.^^^^f''^^,^^^  4  ,PAE^    authorization    to    make    direct 

total    recorded    costs    of    the    project    were      -,."ng     to   ^P^^Xioif  anS^enovXn     pu'rcLases  of  equipment,  materlais  and  sup- 
*^^-^^^  _.        .    ♦  ♦   ♦       »,,„h      r!i^Xrt.«  in  Vietnam  In  the  same  manner  as     piles  because  needed  Items  were  not  Imme- 

SlgnlflcanUy,  the  pertinent  statute  which      P^  ««*  '^  ^^Xr  projec^n  the  Uiiited     dlat^ly  available  through  Government  pnv 
was  being  circumvented  here  reads  as   fol-      ^'^^^^^f^P'^  ^  similar  projects        tne  v;  curemcnt  and  supply  channels  Is  cconoml- 

'°^^'^'     ..-.,.,      ,„    TT«r     =«-    ofiTA^  The  significance  is  that  when  the  matter     cally  questionable. 

"(Title   10,  US.C.    sec,  2674)  ^^^l^]^Z  the  attention   of   the   provost  (5)    Many  PAE  Installallons  appeared    o  be 

"2674.  Establishment    and    development    of  ^^  at  U  S    Armv  Headquarters,   whose     overstafTed  and  poorly  supervised  while  others 

military  facilities  and  Installations     ^jyes^„allonB    division    did    a    considerable     were  In  exactly  the  <.ppo.-=lle  condition    The 

costing  less  than  $200,000.  amount  of  investigative  work  on  this  matter,     niaiinlng    and    equipping    of    PAE    Inslalla- 

•'(a1   Under  such  regulations  las  the  Secre-      ^^^^  Army  .seemed  to  be  completely  satisfied      tions  for  R,  .V-  U.  ^=ervlceK  t)bviously  were  not 

tary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary-      ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ,^  ^],gy  rpninln.  The  .'Vrmy  had     properly  tailored   to  the  real  needs  of  each 

of  a  mUlt.ary  department  may  acquire,  con-      referred  Uie  matter  of  kickbacks  Involving  a     individual  In.stallatlon 

struct,  convert,  extend,  and  Install,  at  mill-  p^^  civilian  employee  to  the  Department  of  Although  the  Army  Indicated  to  us  that 
tarv  Installations  and  facilities,  urgently  j^^^j^g  ^n^,  4,^3  us.  attorney  had  declined  this  contractor  Is  now  under  proper  sur- 
needed  permanent  or  temporary  public  ,j,.osecutlon  apparentlv  because  witnesses  velUance.  and  that  the  Army  will  attempt 
works  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  In-  ^^^^  Sicattercd  around  the  world.  The  Army  to  •break  out"  portions  of  the  overall  R  A 
eluding  the  preparation  of  sites  and  the  fur-  ^^^  rciied  upon  the  worthless  engineering  u.  contract  for  rompetltlvc  bidding,  I  believe 
nlshlng  of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and  g^j^  ^^  ^-^^^^  ^^iM  the  costs  were  Justified,  that  a  complete  audit  of  the  PAE  contract 
equipment,  but  excluding  the  construction  .^.j^^  Army  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  vlo-  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
of  family  quarters.  However,  a  determination  ,jjjjq,j  ^f  ^i^p  Federal  statute  or  about  the  considerable  funds  might  be  returned  to  the 
that  a  project  is  urgently  needed  Is  not  re-  ^^^^  ^^j  asslst;\nce-in-klnd  funds  No  comment  Federal  Government, 
quired    for    a    project    costing    more    than      ^^  ^^^^  about  the  GAO'Vs  Indication   th.at  ^j  Narcotics 

''^■Z  This   section   does   not   authorize   a     ^^^  '''''^  ^"  -'^*"'"'^  "^^'^  unaccou.ited         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

project  costing  more  than  $200,000.  A  project         y„^„   ^^^.^    circumstances,    and    because     tlon  by   "^^,  "t.airTrlsdl'ct'lon  ovct  aU  of 
costing  more  than  $50,000  must  be  approved     ^^^  subconmilttee  wa^  unable  to  pursue  tlOs     ""'"•„^'^''  >\^,\!*:'^'/,,,^^^^^^^  a  tout 

in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense .  and  ^^^^    f^.^ther   last    year    because   of   other     the  U.S.  "^"'^f  L,!'T,^?f„ '"  ami   •'ha^d   nar- 

a  project  costing  more  than  $25,000  must  be      ^uslne-ss.  I  recommend  that  we  ask  the  Gen-     the  number  "^  '"""^"f  ^.  ^",''  j'^tuarr' 
ajhroved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  con-      ^^^  Accou.iting  Office  to  examine  the  situa-     cotlcs"    cases    ^eveloped     ^'"^^!^'^^\^l 
ccrnrd.  [Emphasis  supplied.  1  t,on  to  see  if  there  cannot  be  some  recovery      1967,  through  November  1.   1967.  These  sta 

.  .  •  •  •  for  the  Government.  tistlcsarc. 

"(f)    The  Secretary   of   each   military   de-  Pacific   Architect  &   Engineers,   General     '''p''i?"''r,f;:„gticatcd  1.239 

partment   shall   report    m    detail    every    six  information  offenders  found     ""  --     1.513 

months'  to  the  f""!'"^"^  °" ,  ^i"Jf^^  J"^;'  Bocau.se  of  the  haphazarxi  manner  in  which     Morphl.ie  and  heroin :' 

ices  of  the  senate  and  Htise  of  Itepr^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Architects  U  Engineers  .seemed  to  be         ^.^es  invesUgated... -—  29 

tlves  on  the  administration  of  this  section.  j       .^.^^n  Messrs  Adlerman  and  Morgan 

It  Should  be  noted  ^'^f^  "^^^^ecreta'-y^^         X^t^d   Vietnam   tn    October    1966.    the   new  offenders  found  1 

the  Army  did  not  approve  of  the  expenditure     ^^^  members  assigned  to  the  subcommittee  ,.,„, ^^,^.    34 

of  this  money  m  aiiv  way  i^t. my  Ume  and  ^^  ^^^    two-man     team    that    had  Non-Amertrnn   dvllinns... -  10 

that  the  approval  of  the  original  Job  orders     ^.^^^.^^  „„  ,„p  prrind  Hotel  project  were  told  

appears  to  have  been  a  circumvention  of  the      ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  operations  in  depth.  ^otal      - •♦* 

statute.   The   attempt   to   transfer   the   con-  ^       ■  ^,^  ^j  ^^e  PAE  contr.act  has  ,.v.„.,„,,    ,t 

tracts  to  asslstance-in-kind  funds  appears  ,,-'",. i^iam^d  Because  of  it.  PAE  was  able  The  foregoing  infonmatlon.  although  It 
to  have  been  both  a  circumvention  of  the  '7"  ^  „,,^t^  ^^y  .semblance  of  cximpetltion  doesn't  bear  out  the  allcgatlon.s  of  John 
same  st.atute  as  well  as  a  violation  of  a  ^o  e»^liiate  anj  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^  >^  ^^^^^_  ,stelnbeck.  Jr..  that  75  percent  of  the  troops 
MACV  directive  on  the  use  of  some  of  these  ^^^  _^^  monopoly  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  "are  on  pot."  nevertheless  is  in  marked  con- 
funds  for  offshore  procurement.  .  ,  j^  ^owth  placed  PAE  In  a  com-  trnst  to  what  a  predeces.sor  MACV  provost 
PAE  personnel  and  the  Army  contracting  ^^.^^^,j,  ,„,ition  in  the  planning  and  de-  marshal  told  tis  In  October  1966  when  he 
officer  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  to  ^.^'j  p-^^^  ^^  j^s  r  ,s:  U.  services  even  though  said  that  such  usage  was  practically  non- 
purchase  material  and  supplies  for  the  Grand      .^/^pjg  of  a  relatively  low  priority.  Tlie      exiKt<>nt. 

Hotel   project.   Some   $125,000   was  spent   In  '       ^  ^^^    ^^.^^    buildup,    apparently  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  mart- 

Singapore,   m  spite  of   the  fact  that  assist-  -  -^^^^^^  •guryeillance  to  PAE's  operations,      huana  is  hard  to  control  because  it   pmws 

ance-ln-klnd  funds  are  provided  by  the  Gov-  ^'  cojnmandlng  general  of  Uie  1st  Logistics  wild  In  the  plains  sector  of  the  country  and 
ernment  of  Vietnam  to  U.S.  forces  for  use  f,^-,^^^^^^  who  atlmlnlstered  the  PAE  con-  Is  of  fairly  good  quality.  There  also  is  little 
only  m  Vietnam.  The  pertinent  portion  of  ^^^^  told' Alderman  and  Morgan  In  October  or  no  processing  Involved  In  getting  It  from 
MACV  directive  No.  35-1  to  this  effect  Is:  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  buUdup  began  "PAE  had      the  fields  to  the  user.  The  Government  01 

"Asslstance-ln-klnd  is  authorized  for  con-  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^^.pj.p  j^^  records  kept."  Vietnam  has  no  law  prohibiting  the  growth 
tracts  and  services  available  In  Vietnam  only.  ^_^^  [renpral  'seemed  pleased  with  PAE's  per-  of  marihuana,  only  its  use.  One  strong  rcc.m- 
AIK  mav  not  be  used  for  goods  and  services  fp,^3^j.jj,c  ^nd  stated  to  Adlerman  and  mendatlon  that  the  provost  marshal  repre- 
provlded  from  sources  outside  the  Republic  »,  .„  .'.pAE  has  done  a  creditable  Job,  in  sentativcs  made  to  tis  was  that  wo  Impre.ss 
of  Vietnam."  ^   ^     most  Instances,  all  over  Vietnam."  upon    the    GVN    the    need    to    prolubit    the 

There  were  also  definite  Indications  that         ^_^^  two-man  team  working  for  the  sub-     growth  of  hemp,  as  it  is  c.^lled  there, 
some  of  the  PAE  employees  were  receiving     p^^n^jttpe    found,    on    a    preliminary    basis.  There  Is.  of  course,  the  rln.<=slc  nnrument 

kickbacks  for  glMng  the  business  to  certain  ^^^^  ^^j,  ^^  ^^^  ^^p^.  ^^^..^  ^^^  records  and  whether  marihuana  Is  acttially  a  narcotic. 
Singapore  firms.  There  were  further  indica-  ^^'^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^.^^^  were  "inaccurate.  There  but  It  seems  well  established  that  its  use 
tlons  that  the  contracting  officer  If  not  di-  .^^  ^  j^^,^  ^^^  documentation  about  whether  tr-nds  to  change  the  perconallly  of  the  user, 
rectly  Involved  was  piurchaslng  inferior  com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j.^  performance  had  been  rela-  certainly  a  military  man  who  used  it  would 
modules  at  higher  prices.  j^j^.p],,  j^^j.    .^g  ^ad  frequently  been  alleged,      be  unpredictable  and  unreliable  in  a  comb.it 

In  addition  the  GAO  accountants  assigned     ^^^  accountabUlty  control  of  materials  and      situation. 
to   the   subcomnuttee   in   Vietnam  last  year     mjijjj^^ion  of  labor  and  equipment  was  In-  -we  were  told  that  11  of  the  more  serious 

found  that  PAE  records  were  poorly  kept,  .^g-^^tg  and  an  effective  cost  accounting  cases  involved  a  group  of  •dlpples"  who  all 
However   they   were   able  to  determine   that     '^^,^^^,1  system  had  not  been  estabUshed.  pot    'h.ookcd"  at  the  same  time.  Tl'.ey   were 

S165.964  worth  of  materlais  paid  lor  by  the  ,j^^    two-man    team    fotmd    some    other      -11  m  the  U.S.  Army  of  Vietnam   (USARV) 

United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  con-  ^^^3  ^j  PAE's  operations  which  were  sub-      command.  A  more  serious  warning  came  to 

tracts  were  unaccounted  for.  '    '^.  ^^  question-  us  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  officers,  op- 

When  our  staff  members  were  in  Vietnam     J  ^^^    rented    trucks    imd    equipment      crating  out  of  Bangkok.  Thailand.  'We  were 

In  1966  they  asked  for  an  Independent  engi-  <    '  Government-reimbursed  at  costs      told  that  they  have  some  inform.-'.tlon  that 

neering  survey  of  the  Grand  Hotel  project.  «  .  ^^  million  dollars  There  Is  a  serious  opium  comes  down  from  the  Yunan  Province 
This  request  was  turned  over  to  a  GAO  ac-  r^  .  y^    ^    ^j^^    necessity    and    proper      (Red  China i,  Laos,  and  Northern  Thailand 

countant  to  pursue.  He  met  with  delay  after     ^J"?^""  region  both  bv  pack  animal  and  by  truck  and 

delay  but  finally  Just  before  we  left  for  Viet-     "u  ■  ^^^d  some  $10  million      is  transferred  to  light  aircraft  r.nd  Hown  to 

n.am  last  December  the  engineering  survey  <^'  ^^^^^^  throu-h  their  ov.ti  sources  Vietnam  where  it  is  then  air-dropped  to 
was  given  to  the  subcommittee  It  is  so  <x)n-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  have^ obtained  more  cheaply  waiting  traffickers.  Chinese  merchants  seem 
dltloned  m  Its  premise  that  it  is  "f  '"le  If  '"^^^'^2^^^^c^,.^rnment  channels.  Many  to  be  in  this  business,  and  there  are  some 
any,  value.  Not  surpris^ngly.  the  results  based     ^^.t''!? .^^  ^ere  nonst^dard.  Chinese  addict*  located  in  the  Chulon  sec- 
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use  of.  and  eventual  addtbtion  to,  these 
drugs 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  a  law 
prohibiting  the  Illicit  growth,  use.  and  po«- 
sesslon  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives  and  has 
recently  posted  rewards  to  limit  the  Illicit 
supply  of  these  drugs.  The  reward  system 
pays  the  informational  source  some  5,000 
piastres  per  kilo  (about  $42  per  2  2  pounds), 
which  Is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  value  of  the 
narcotics  but  represents  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Both  the  US  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
t'  S  provost  marshal — who.  of  course.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the  military 
laws  against  the  use  of  marihuana  and  Illicit 
narcotics  by  our  military  personnel — have  in- 
dicated they  would  like  to  have  at  least  one 
B'lreau  of  Narcotics  representative  assigned 
to  Vietnam  to  work  on  the  Illicit  flow  into 
the  country,  to  develop  Informants,  and  to 
render  technical  assistance  to  the  military 
police  I  have  strongly  urged  that  this  be 
done,  and  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  ac- 
complished 

3      TH.«I.AND 

Vll.  Thailand  foreign  aid  program 
A  summary  of  all  Information  we  received 
concerning  the  AID  program  In  Thailand 
from  AID  Director  How^^ird  Parsons  and  his 
staff  Is  repcjrted  below  The  AID  program  is 
Justified  'on  the  basis  of  combating  counter- 
Insurgency  in  the  northern  and  northeast- 
ern portions  of  the  country.  This  project, 
utilizing  some  $22  million  of  a  total  of  $50 
million  for  Thailand  during  fiscal  year  1967, 
has  a  worthy  objective.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram has  merit  ih  varying  degrees,  although 
some  activities  seem  to  have  run  their 
course  and  should  be  closed. 

Thailand    is    a   country    three-fourths   the 


size  of  Texas.  The  country  has  had  33  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  population  growth  since 
1961,  when  there  were  27  million  persons. 
The  population  in  1967  was  estimated  to  be 
33  million  people.  The  overall  gross  national 
product,  determined  at  1966  prices,  has 
grown  from  $2,626  million  in  1960  to  $4,242 
million  In  1966.  A  per  capita  GNP  of  approxi- 
mately $107  per  year  in  1961  grew  to  $139  per 
person  per  annum  in  1966.  The  distribution 
Is  not  even  because  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  inhabitants  of  the  north  amounts  to 
about  $65  i>er  person  (with  the  actual  cash 
crop  amounting  to  only  $25  per  person  an- 
nually), while  the  GNP  in  the  central  sector 
averages  as  high  as  $130  per  capita  per  year. 
The  central  sector  Is  predominantly  agricul- 
tural, with  the  cash  crop  amounting  to  about 
$75  per  per.son  annually. 

The  key  exports  of  the  country  Include 
rice,  rubber,  tin.  Jute,  corn,  tapioca  products, 
and  teak  The  rice  exports  as  reported  for  10 
years.    1957-66.   are: 


Year 

Metric  tons 

US.  dollars 

1957 

1,570,000 

J181,000,000 

1%1 

1,576,000 

180,000,000 

1%2 

1.271.000 

162. 000, 000 

1963 

1.418,000 

171.000,000 

1964 

1.896.000 

219,  000,  000 

1965 

1,895,000 

217,000,000 

1966. 

..       1.515,000 

201.000,000 

1967  (January-July) 

.       1,050,000 

161,000.000 

Imports  for  the  past  few  years  show  the 
United  States  in  a  very  favorable  position. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  Government  of  Vietnam's 
commercial  iniport  program,  where  the 
United  States  only  received  $17  million  out 
of  a  total  of  $306  million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  Thai  Import  figures  are: 


|ln  tnrllions  ot  U.S.  dollars! 


Imports  from— 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966  > 


Japan        _ ,,._, jfig 

United  States 98 

United  Kingdom 51 

Malaysia  .   ..  2 

Hong  Kong.  British  Crown  Colony.  .  16 

Federal  Republic  3f  Germany  (West  Germany).    _  41 

Indonesia     40 

Singapore ^ ^..  2 


204 
109 
57 
3 
17 
44 
39 
6 


235 
lis 
66 
10 
20 
S5 
24 
13 


2S7 

120 

74 

8 

20 

77 

18 

7 


292 
129 
71 
9 
18 
65 
21 
13 


P'etimjnary. 


The  following  figures  should  be  considered 

in  determining  the  amount  of  aid  appropri- 


ate to  Thailand.  They  pertain  to  exports.  Im- 
ports, and  the  balance  of  payments. 


|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Balance  of  payments 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Exports +473  -1-454 

Imports -492  -540 

Otiier  transactions  4-97  -(-148 


-t-460 
-603 
4-188 


+585 
-674 
4-158 


+609 
-760 
+233 


+680 

-1.022 

4-500 


Balance    . 
Yearend  reserves. 


-78 
421 


+62 
483 


4-45 
528 


+69 
597 


+82 
679 


+158 
827 


Our  AID  program  to  Thailand  started  in 
fiscal  year  1949.  and  by  fiscal  year  1952,  we 
had  expended  $16.1  million  in  the  from  of 
grants.  On  a  cumulative  basis,  we  have  ex- 
pended, through  fiscal  year  1967.  $386.3  mil- 
lion in  grants  and  $57  2  million  in  loans,  for 
a  total  of  $443.5  million.  There  Is  not  a  com- 
modity import  program  for  Thailand  such  as 
we  have  for  Vietnam  We  were  told  that  there 
was  such  a  program  at  one  time,  in  which 
counterpart  funds  were  generated  and  still 
remain  to  our  credit,  but  that  It  was  curtailed 
some  lime  ago. 

We  heard  estimates  ranging  from  50  to  93 
percent  relating  to  the  portion  of  the  AID 
program  that  is  currently  devoted  to  counter- 
insurgency.  We  were  also  told  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  program  is  in  the  insurgent  areas 
of  the  northeast. 

We  were  given  an  estimate  of  1.500  insur- 
gents who  are  believed  to  live  in  the  jungles 


and  who  are  believed  to  receive  training  in 
North  Vietnam.  Recruitment  and  mainte- 
nance of  terrorists  derives  from  their  rela- 
tives in  the  villages.  Their  propaganda  theme 
states  that  the  present  Thai  Government  is 
so  corrupt  that  the  United  States  is  taking 
it  over,  and  that  the  future  lies  with  China. 
They  tell  the  people:  "You  will  get  tractors 
and  you  will  get  washing  machines  from  us." 

The  insurgents  work  in  areas  most  remote 
from  the  Central  Government,  where  trans- 
portation facilities  are  limited,  where  eco- 
nomic circumstances  are  bad.  and  where  the 
illiteracy  rate  is  high. 

One  high-priority  AID  program  is  aimed  at 
assisting  in  the  training  of  additional  na- 
tional police.  Some  11.500  police  are  to  be 
trained  in  an  18-month  period,  with  a  goal 
of  20-man  police  forces  in  clusters  of  villages 
throughout  the  country,  to  patrol  the  vil- 
lages and  assist  the  village  forces.  These  full- 


time  police  will  have  training  in  counter- 
Insurgency.  They  will  also  have  radio  contact 
with  other  villages  and  the  larger  cities  This 
communications  equipment,  along  with  arms 
and  .immunition,  transportation  equipment. 
et  ceter.i.  is  being  furnished  through  our 
AID  program 

The  second  largest  program  pertains  to 
accelerated  rural  development  under  the 
"field  operations"  .sections  of  the  seven  op- 
erational ofTices  within  our  Thailand  AID 
office  This  program  has  a  budget  between 
$16  and  $18  nilllion  and  is  concentrated  in 
the  Insurgency  areas  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  country.  We  were  told  that 
our  main  contribution  is  supplying  road- 
bulldlng  equipment  and  competent  operators 
who  serve  to  train  the  Thai  at  the  same 
time  We  also  furnish  sufficient  spare  parts. 
Tlie  purpose  is  to  open  up  this  portion  of 
the  country  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
predominance  of  agriculture.  Some  water 
development  is  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
We  were  told  that  both  of  these  programs 
on  oounterlnsurgency  are  to  be  conapleted  in 
5  years  We  also  are  assisting  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment in  public  relations  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  area  The  Thai  Government 
has  set  up  a  TV  station  which  will  receive 
technical  assistance  from  us.  and  we  have 
turned  over  a  50-kllowatt  military  radio  sta- 
tion to  them,  located  in  Northeastern  Thai- 
land. We  will  also  be  giving  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  commercial  operation  of  the 
radio  station. 

There  are  seven  operational  offices  with 
the  AID  mission: 

1    Public  safety. 

2.  Field  operations. 

3.  Agriculture. 

4.  Education. 
5    Health. 

6.  Institutional  development. 

7    Capital  development. 

The  major  programs  that  our  .^ID  mission 
carries  out  in  Thailand  and  the  amounts 
involved  for  fiscal   year    1967   were: 


Civil   police 

Accelerated  rural 

development    

Agricultural  development 

Malaria    eradication 

Technical  .support 

Potable  water 

Aeronautical  ground  services 

8.  ARD   training 

9.  Village  radio 

10.  Comprehensive  rural  health 

11.  Chiengmal  medical 

12.  Feasibility  studies 

13.  Mobile  development  units.. 

14.  All    others 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5 
6 

7. 


$17,068,000 

12,502,000 

1,624,000 

2.  600.  000 

2.  211.000 

616.  000 

216,  OOO 

1,  611,  000 

781,  000 

1,  150.  000 

458.  000 

635,  000 

783.000 

7,  547,  000 


Total 49.820.000 

The  foregoing,  including  "all  others  ' 
actually  break  down  to  about  30  programs. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Parsons  indicated  there  were 
about  35  activities  in  operation. 

The   number  of   persons   hired   by   AID   in 
Thailand,  as  of  December  1.  1967,  was: 
United    States    i246,    direct    hire;    78, 

from  other  U.S.  agencies) 484 

Thais   626 


Total    1,110 

Of   these.  833  persons   ^337  United  States: 

496  Thais  I  are  in  the  Bangkok  area.  Most  of 
the  remainder  are  "upcountry."  although 
there  are  some  35  vacancies  for  persons  In  the 
public  safety  and  road  construction  cate- 
gories. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  pro- 
gmms  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  had  a  malana  eradication  pro- 
gram li.  effect  in  Thailand  for  15  years,  at  an 
average  annual  cost  of  .$2.5  million.  The  Thai 
technicians  have  been  amply  trained  and  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  available  for 
some  time.  Yet  the  program  goes  on.  although 
we  were  told  that  it  will  be  phased  out  by 
1972.  Dr.  Parsons  was  in  charge  of  the  termi- 
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nation  of  our  AID  program  In  Taiwan.  He 
has  a  good  reputation  as  a  tough  and  able 
administrator. 

One  of  the  criticisms  concerning  our  AID 
program  to  Vietnam  is  also  relevant  to  Thai- 
land. There  are  too  many  AID  people  located 
in  the  metropolis  of  Bangkok  and  not  nearly 
enough  personnel  out  In  the  field — m  this 
case,  northeastern  Tliailand — to  assist  in  get- 
ting the  program  through  to  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  reach. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bringing  the  citi- 
zens of  a  nation  together  is  a  desirable  goal. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  educate  them  and  to  give 
them  new  skills.  Our  AID  program  In  Thai- 
land needs  to  be  the  subject  of  a  continuing, 
rigorous  examination.  While  the  insurgency 
problem  is  a  real  one,  and  counterlnsurgency 
efforts  deserve  our  support,  Tliailand  is  a 
prosperous  nation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Thailand  now  has 
almost  $1  billion  in  foreign  reserves,  U.S. 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  in.sur- 
gency.  General  economic  development  is 
within  the  capacity  and  capability  of  the 
Thais. 

VJII-  Theft  of  PX  supplies,  excessive  i^cight 

charges,  etc. 

(a)  Theft  of  PX  Supplies 

In  .January  of  1967.  the  .\rmy  and  Air  Force 
F.xdiange  Service  activated  the  Thailand  re- 
gional exchange  (THAIR)  for  the  entire 
country.  Previously  there  was  a  piecemeal 
arrangement  in  which  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  operated  upcountry  exchanges  from 
Philippine  bases,  while  the  Navy  had  been 
operating  the  exchanges  in  the  Bangkok  area. 

The  present  operation  has  grown  so  that 
the  exchange  now  operates  41  retail  stores. 
55  food  outlets,  one  gasoline  service  station, 
.and  95  concession  activities  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  90  US.  executive  and 
managerial  positions  authorized  to  carry  out 
these  functions.  There  axe  151  hourly  US. 
employees — wives  and  off-duty  servicemen — 
and  the  exchanges  employ  1.756  Thai  na- 
tionals. The  Thai  Government  does  not  .allow 
the  employment  of  third  country  nationals  in 
the  exchanges. 

The  exchanges  total  sales  of  $20.9  million 
for  the  year  at  the  end  of  November  1967 
and  the  merchandise  inventory  was.  at  that 
time  calculated  at  $10  million.  Sales  of  $40 
million  are  anticipated  for  1968. 

There  are  seven  branches  established 
within  the  Thailand  exchange  region  and, 
In  the  fall  of  1967.  each  branch  established 
a  safety  and  security  section  which  reports 
directly  to  the  base,  or  operating  unit's  com- 
mander. Since  the  region's  inception.  23 
incidents  of  missing  exchange  assets  were 
investigated,  and  these  investigations  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal  of  16  employees. 

The  post  exchange  representatives  who 
briefed  us  did  not  seem  alarmed  about  the 
retail  accountability  variance,  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  actual  and  book  In- 
ventory, or  shrinkage.  Tlie  variance  for  the 
year  ending  January  1967  was  2.5  percent  of 
sales  In  the  amount  of  $8  million,  or  $195,000. 
Thus  far  in  the  ensuing  year  through  Novem- 
ber 10.  1967.  the  variance  Is  only  $198,000 
on  sales  of  $20,9  million,  or  less  than  1  percent 
of  sales.  We  were  advised  that  losses  under  1 
percent  are  considered  acceptable,  but  one- 
half  of  1  percent  is  their  objective.  They  also 
submitted  marine  claims  to  their  shippers 
in  the  amoiuit  of  $736,000  from  January 
through  September  1967.  These  marine  claims 
or  maritime  losses,  are  based  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  merchandise  manifested 
and  the  merchandise  that  is  off-loaded  In 
the  country. 

While  the  post  exchange  officials  should 
be  commended  for  their  efforts,  there  was 
one  thing  omitted  In  their  presentation  to 
us.  which  we  learned  subsequently  when  we 
had  a  sirmlar  PX  briefing  in  Vietnam;  that 
is.  the  post  exchange  accountability  does  not 
commence  until  the  PX  merchandise  is 
placed  in  the  exchange  depot  of  learehouse. 


The  US.  Military  AssisUmce  Command. 
Thailand  iMACTTIAI).  provost  marshal  ex- 
plained to  us  that  ft  major  problem  con- 
fronting the  MACTHAl  Command  was  the 
larceny  of  U.S.  Government  property,  par- 
ticularly regional  post  exchange  merchan- 
dise. From  January  1.  1967,  through  Novem- 
ber 30.  1967.  the  regional  exchange  h^d  ex- 
perienced an  in-cotintry  total  loss  from 
larceny  amounting  to  $238,923.88.  Sixty-six 
percent  of  this  loss,  or  some  $157,128.06,  oc- 
curred ichile  exchange  merchandise  uas  being 
transported  from  the  port  of  warehouses  or. 
In  some  instances,  from  warehouses  to  ex- 
change outlets.  With  few  exceptions,  the  ex- 
change merchandise  is  transported  by  a 
contracting  agency,  known  as  the  express 
transportation  organization  (ETO).  We 
learned  elsewhere  that  the  ETO  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  type  of  operation  with  51 
percent  of  it  being  owned  by  the  Tlial  Gov- 
ernment and  49  percent  by  prominent  Thai 
citizens. 

The  ETO  enters  into  contractual  iurange- 
ments  with  all  of  tlie  American  agencies — 
governmental  and  civil — so  that  ETO  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  haul  the  merchandise 
from  Tlml  ports.  Tills  right  is  waived  only 
when  there  ;u-e  no  ETO  vehicles  available  to 
do  the  job.  ETO  has  its  own  drivers,  and  the 
contract  with  the  regional  exchange  provides 
that  reimbursement  of  losses  suffered  during 
tr.T-nsit  will  be  made  at  the  acquisition  costs 
of  the  items  ini-olved.  This  means  little,  be- 
cause PX  items  can  generally  be  ^old  at  sev- 
eral times  their  .acquisition  costs. 

Supplies  are  diverted  in  simple  ways  Gen- 
erally, through  collusion  between  Thai 
checkers  and  ETO  drivers,  trucks  carrying 
PX  cargo  are  overloaded  prior  to  their  de- 
partures from  the  port  area.  If  a  truck  is  to 
haul  30  cases  of  cigarettes,  35  cases  will  be 
loaded,  but  the  shipping  documents  will 
record  only  the  30  cases.  During  transit,  tlie 
five  extra  cases  will  be  disposed  of  illegally. 
Although  the  loss  Is  ultimately  detected.  In- 
vestigation and  apprehension  of  the  persons 
responsible   is   virtually   impossible. 

We  learned  from  another  source  that  on 
other  occasions  entire  trucks  and  their  loads 
have  disappeared.  Loose  or  improper  control 
of  the  customary  transportation  conuol 
movements  docxunents  (TCDM's)  can  lead 
to  unauthorized  access  either  by  legitimate 
drivers  or  by  unauthorized  personnel  who 
fEilsify  the  TCDM,  seize  control  of  a  loaded 
truck,  .and  drive  it  from  the  port  .area.  In 
fact,  we  were  told  that  nine  such  lo.aded  ve- 
hicles have  been  lost  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  were  told  that  several  gangs  are 
operating  In  :ind  axound  Bangkok,  .and  that 
they  concentrate  on  PX  supplies.  The  provost 
marshal  did  say  that  on  one  occasion  the 
cargo  was  obviously  unloaded  .after  the 
truck  was  driven  some  distance  from  the 
port  .and  abandoned,  but  the  driver  was  ap- 
prehended. However,  the  man  has  not  been 
prosecuted  to  date. 

Finally.  son\e  $81,795.82  in  exchange  mer- 
chandise has  been  stolen  from  both  ware- 
houses and  exchange  outlets.  The  main  prob- 
lem, according  to  the  provost  marshal,  is 
that  the  contracted  Thai  guards  have  proved 
ineffective,  if  not  in  collusion  with  the 
thieves.  They  are  poorly  paid,  poorly  trained, 
and  lack  supervision.  Most  importantly,  the 
TTiai  Government  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
armed,  for  fear  of  insurrection.  The  provost 
marshal  personally  believes  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  to  have  the  areas  guarded 
by  .irmed  U.S.  military  personnel.  However, 
he  said  that  this  cotirse  is  avoided  because 
of  the  shortage  of  personnel  "and  because 
of  pollticar considerations." 

( b  I  Excessive  Freight  Charges 
Robert  A.  Hines,  Jr.,  chief  of  Bangkok 
operations  for  the  shipment  of  AID  cargo 
and  supplies  to  Laos,  told  us  about  the  ex- 
cessive transportation  costs  charged  by  the 
express  transportation  organization  (ETO). 
He  said  ETO's  current  rates  are  $17  per  ton 


for  AID  cargo  transported  from  Bangkok  to 
Vientiane.  Laos,  and  that  the  rate  recently 
was  $22  per  ton  By  comparison.  Hlnes,  who 
has  been  in  the  Thailand-Laos  region  for  12 
years  working  for  AID.  has  been  able  to  do 
some  trucking  with  the  Ear  Peng  Chaing 
Co  which  charges  $13  per  ton  for  the  same 
work. 

Hines  has  been  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing tonnage  in  shipments  to  Laos  over  the 
past  few  years : 

Metric  tons 

Fiscal  vear  1964 '2.338 

Fiscal  vear  1965 ="3.  852 

Fiscal  year  1966 9.010 

Fiscal  vear  1967 16.289 

Fiscal  year  1968 - MO,  336 

■  AID  items  only. 
-  Noncommercial  items. 
As  of  Nov   30,  1967. 

While  Hlnes  did  not  give  us  a  monetary 
figure  for  any  of  the  other  years,  he  said  that 
the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1967  would  be 
about  $500,000  plus  another  $100,000  for 
technical  support.  This  contract  has  been 
going  to  the  ETO  because  of  their  monopoly 
status,  but  Hines  feels  that  30  percent  could 
be  saved  by  utilizing  independent  truckers 
such  as  the  Ear  Peng  Chaing  Co. 

Hlnes  said  that  both  companies  have  to 
pay  20  baht  (approximately  US$1)  to  Thai 
customs  at  each  of  live  checkpoints  between 
Bangkok  and  the  Laotian  border  to  avoid 
detention  of  as  much  as  6  hours  by  cus- 
toms. These  payments  are  "built  in"  to  the 
freight  rates  so  that  the  customer.  In  effect, 
pays  for  them. 

Hlnes  also  said  that  if  any  cargo  is  lost, 
a  "recovery  fee''  of  30  percent  of  the  value 
must  be  paid  to  the  police,  or  40  percent  to 
Customs  if  the  cargo  is  found  by  either  of 
the  two  groups.  Very  little  is  ever  found. 

It  seems  imperative  to  me  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  our  American  Ambassador 
in  Thailand  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  rid  our  military  and  civil  agencies  of  the 
contractual  net  in  which  they  have  found 
themselves  enmeshed  and  these  blackmail- 
ing tactics  should  be  curtailed  by  exposure, 
(c)  Narcotics 
For  the  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Thailand  (MACTHAl),  the  Provost  Marshal 
told  us  that  the  number  of  Military  narcotics 
violations  had  Jumped  from  a  total  of  24  In 
1966  to  an  11 -month  total  of  172  In  1967.  He 
said  all  of  the  violations  Involved  the  pos- 
session and  or  use  of  marihuana  and  that 
they  were  primarily  attributed  to  increased 
troop  strength,  greater  enforcement  capabil-  , 
ity,  and  or  intensified  traffic  from  sources 
within  Thailand.  Most  of  the  offenders  were 
between  18  to  23  years  of  age  who  were  try- 
ing the  marihuana  "for  kicks."  As  a  deter- 
rent, the  military  is  placing  command  em- 
phasis upon  expiainlng  to  military  person- 
nel the  dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. Additionally.  MACTHAl  has  formed 
a  team  composed  of  military  police  and  Medi- 
cal Corps  officers  who  will  visit  all  Army  units 
to  counsel  .all  personnel  about  the  dangers 
of  marihuana  and  other  drugs.  If  this  has  not 
already  been  done.  I  believe  that  the  same 
team  should  indoctrinate  all  military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  Thailand. 

IX.  Military  constr^tion 
The  U.S.  Navy's  Civil  Engineering  Corps  is 
also  in  charge  of  military  construction 
throughout  Thailand.  The  program  com- 
menced in  fiscal  year  1965  and,  at  the  end 
of  November  1967.  had  funded  approximately 
$425  million  for  the  overall  in-country  con- 
struction program.  The  amount  of  work  in 
place,  on  the  same  date,  was  approximately 
$330  million  and  the  total  amount  obligated 
for  the  entire  program  is  approximately  $435 
million  Construction  is  to  phase  out  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  In  that  regard,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  construction  gave  us  a  briefing  figure  of 
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"zf-ro"  as  the  construction  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1969  He  subsequently  admitted  that 
s'jch  an  estimate  was  actually  an  unrealistic 
pr  ;ectlon  The  adequacy  of  military  con- 
6'-r  ictlon  ,'undlng  estimates  for  Thailand 
deser'.'es  close  attention  by  the  appropriate, 
ier.ate  committees. 

The  work  has  Involved  the  construction  of 
alrbases  and  military  cantonments  at  sev- 
eral locations.  Including  Sattahlp,  Korat. 
Ubon.  Udorn.  and  Vientiane  in  Laos.  The 
Navy  has  had  11  contracts  to  administer.  One 
of  them  is  a  State  Department-U.S.  overseas 
mls-slon  contract.  Nine  of  the  contracts  are 
fixed  fee  types,  with  most  of  the  work  being 
done  by  local  contractors.  In  fact,  several 
other  countries  (West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan) 
are  represented  among  the  contractors  but 
they  are  required  to  associate  with  Thai  cltl- 
zer^  to  obtain  a  license  to  operate  In  Thai- 
land There  were  10,249  personnel  working  on 
ail  11  contracts  in  July  1966  and  the  em- 
ployment peak  was  reached  In  the  spring  of 
13t57  when  17.761  workers  were  employed  on 
all  contracts. 

The  two  co6t-plus-award-fee  contracts  ad- 
ministered by  the  Navy  involved  two  Ameri- 
can joint  ventures  Utah-Martln-Day.  a  west 
(xjo&t  combine,  and  DllUneham-Zachry- 
K  liier  a  H.iwaiian  combine.  The  former 
handled  the  ctmstr'icUon  work  at  the  large 
Karat  Alrbase  located  150  miles  north  of 
Bangkok  In  November  1967,  $42  million  had 
been  obll^ted  to  the  contract,  834  million 
had  been  committed,  and  the  accrued  cost 
had  reached  $23  million.  Each  contract  has 
a  axed  fee  of  3  percent  above  costs,  with  a 
ma.Kim.im  award  of  0  09  percent  If  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Navy  have  been  met. 
Buth  -omblnes  had  been  receiving  the  2.9  per- 
cent fee.  at  regular  Intervals,  as  various  por- 
tions of  the  contracts  are  completed. 

The  Diningham-Zachry-Kaiser  combine 
his  done  the  construction  work  at  the  Navy 
p>:rt  at  Sattahlp  and  at  the  nearby  B-52 
bomber  base  at  U-Tapao.  The  amount  of 
m-ney  that  was  obligated,  as  of  November  30. 
l-)*??  WLS  $:18  million.  The  amount  com- 
mitted was  ?81  nallUon  and  the  accrued  cost 
was  $74  million. 

Our  information  Indicates  that  construc- 
tl  n  »-ork  m  Thailand  Is  going  very  well. 
Figures  s\:pplled  by  the  Navy  Indicate  that 
losses  sustuned  are  low  and  that  little  unac- 
counted property  has  come  through  the  sup- 
plv  pipeline  from  the  United  States  since 
the  IncepUDQ  of  the  contracts. 

We  were  particularly  Impressed  by  the  con- 
trol that  was  exercised  In  procurement, 
warehouslni?,  and  Inventorying,  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
I  think  that  some  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  subcommittee  In  this  regard.  Last  year, 
Messrs.  Adlermau  and  Morgan  looked  at  this 
Thailand  operation,  primarily  to  compare  a 
relatively  peaceful  construcUon  environment 
with  the  wartime  atmosphere  prevailing  In 
Vietnam.  They  went  to  Korat  and  Sattahlp. 
They  h.ul  visited  the  procurement  offices  In 
San  Bruno.  Calif.,  en  route  to  Vietnam  so 
that  ample  notice  had  been  given  on  their 
arrival  In  Thailand. 

Although  they  had  been  told  by  both  com- 
panies that  there  were  adequate  systems  to 
determine  procurement  needs.  Inventories, 
use.  and  other  factors,  they  foiind  In  one 
Instance  that  the  man  In  charge  had  been 
on  station  less  than  a  week  and  was  just  In 
the  process  of  setting  up  a  control  system. 
In  the  other,  combine  a  man  had  Just  been 
fired  and  his  replacement  had  arrived  only 
that  day. 

I  thlnlMt  can  be  said  that  the  visit  of  our 
two  staff  members  reduced  the  temptation. 
under  cost  reimbursable  arrangements,  to 
engage  in  loose  practices  such  as  we  found 
in  the  RMK,  BRJ  operation  in  Vietnam. 

C.    ISRAEL 

-V.  fsraers  program  of  international 
cooperation 

Because  of  the  subcommittee's  concern 
With  the  overall  effectiveness  oX  U.S.  AID  pro- 
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grams — and  because  Israel's  foreign  assist- 
ance efforts  had  been  charncterized  as  quite 
effective,  we  visited  Israel. 

Based  on  our  conversations  with  Israeli 
officials.  It  seems  fair  to  sumniarize  Israel's 
philosophy  with  respect  to  cooperation  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  "To  sene.  to 
train,  to  leave."  They  try  to  start  a  program. 
train  the  recipient  country's  personnel,  and 
complete  their  portion  of  the  program,  all 
within  a  5-year  span.  Israel  does  ma  assist 
another  country  ililess  requested,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  the  Israeli  Ambassador 
to  a  particular  country  sometimes  ".suggests" 
Israel's  assistance  to  that  country.  The  recip- 
ient nation  always  pays  something  of  value 
for  Its  assistance,  whether  it  be  actual  money 
or  payment  In  kind. 

Israel  does  not  give  away  buildings  and 
equipment  because  it  cannot  afford  to.  The 
Israelis  do  not  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
large  industrial  countries  and.  in  fact,  they 
do  not  want  to.  Instead,  they  concentrate  on 
rendering  assistance,  both  technical  and  non- 
technical, to  cooperating  countries  Israel 
concentrates  its  attention  on  the  developing 
countries,  with  50  percent  of  the  entire  jiro- 
gram  being  devoted  to  Africa. 

The  activities  that  Israel  engages  in  over- 
seas through  its  International  cooperation 
program  Include  the  following: 

(a)  Modernization  of  Agriculture 

In  agriculture,  Israel  operates  in  well-de- 
fined, specialized  fields  such  as  poultrv  hus- 
bandry, cattle  breeding,  and  improved  .seed 
production.  But  in  its  general  agricultural 
programs  in  other  countries,  Israel  attempts 
to  work  within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
economic,  social,  and  educational  complex  of 
the  particular  nation  to  assist  in  its  overall 
Improvement.  In  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
In  particular,  Israel  has  InUoduced  various 
agricultural  methods  which  become  a  part 
of  regional  planning  and  rural  settlement 
projects, 

(b)  Regional  Planning  and  Rural 

Settlements 
Israel's  experts  have  used  their  own 
Lachlsh  development  region  model  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  set  up  similar  pl.xns  and  set- 
tlements in  South  America,  in  E.istern  Medi- 
terranean countries,  and  in  Asia.  The  Lachlsh 
model  Involved  some  200.0C)0  acres  of  virsrin 
land  In  central  Israel.  The  pyramidal  struc- 
ture of  the  plan  had  Individual  farm  hold- 
ings as  the  base,  rural  centers  offering  inter- 
mediate logistical,  medical,  and  religious 
support  In  the  middle,  and  regional  or 
"county"  towns  at  the  top.  The  latter  pro- 
vided processing  facilities,  governmental  and 
financial  centers,  secondary  schools,  and  en- 
tertainment facilities.  The  whole  pyramid 
operated  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  the 
farmer  being  trained  to  the  requisite  skill 
and  with  supervised  credit  being  provided  to 
him.  Each  farm,  consisting  of  10  acres  on 
the  plain  or  50  acres  in  the  hills,  offered  the 
farmer  a  U\-lng  equivalent  to  that  of  a  skilled 
urban  worker.  The  Lachlsh  model  had  100 
farm  families  comprising  each  farm  villa?*. 
one  rural  center  serving  some  5  to  6  vill.tges. 
and  one  "county"  town  of  18,000  persons. 
sening  the  entire  model  area. 

(c)  Pioneer  Youth  Movements 
These  have  been  organized  in  seven  Afri- 
can and  three  Latin-American  countries  by 
Israeli  experts.  They  are  patterned  after  the 
IsraeU  Nahal  movement  of  1950  when  Israel's 
young  military  men  combined  their  miUtary 
duties  with  pioneer  and  agricultural  work. 
much  needed  at  that  time.  In  Africa,  how- 
ever, the  concentration  is  on  vocational 
training  for  young  people  so  that  they  may 
do  useful  Jobs  in  rural  development. 

One  example  Is  the  Ivory  Coast's  "service 
clvlque"  pioneer  youth  movement.  In  1961, 
Israel  sent  a  16-man  team  there  to  open  a 
4-month  training  school  for  instructors/ 
technicians.  Courses  included  civics,  gen- 
eral education,  carpentry,  surveying  mechan- 
ics and  varied  agricultural  subjects.  There- 


after, the  instructors  technicians  went  out 
t<)  five  agricultural  vlllagee.  each  settled  -by 
150  to  200  volunteer  pioneer  farmers,  to 
spend  2  years  working  on  the  Improvement 
of  agricultural  methods.  The  pioneer  farm- 
ers, after  their  flrst  harve.st.  returned  to 
their  homes  and  were  rcplacec!  by  others  in 
similar  circumstances  This  dispersal  system 
brought  Immediate  increased  yields  and  im- 
proved agricultural  torhnlques  to  a  wide 
geographical  area.  .■\t  the  same  time,  300 
16-  to  18-year-old  native  glrl.s  were  trained 
for  1  year  at  the  .same  schcKil  in  civics,  do- 
mestic science,  and  the  teaching  of  literacy. 
Forty  of  them  became  rural  community 
workers.  Tlie  remainder  returned  to  their 
villages  to  demonstrate  what  they  had 
learned. 

(d)  Irrigation  and  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment 
Israel's  hydraulic  engineers  have  shown 
remarkable  .skill  in  solving  tlie  Nation'.s  wut*r 
shortage  In  order  to  create  arable  land  from 
desert.  They  also  have  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing sea  water  for  fresh  vt-ater  u.se,  Israel's 
two  principal  national  water  supply  com- 
panies, Tahal  and  Mekorot,  have  formed  sub- 
sidiary companies  to  answer  the  many  re- 
quests of  developing  countries  for  water  de- 
velopment .assistance. 

In  .-Vfrtca.  Tahal  Is  Installing  an  eight- 
region  rural  water  supply  system  in  western 
Nigeria,  including  all  operations  from  the 
con-structlon  of  the  dams  t.o  the  distribution 
of  water  in  the  villages.  A  similar  finaller 
undertaking  Is  crolnEr  on  In  eastern  Nigeria. 
In  Ghana,  10  Tahal  engineers  .are  setting  up 
a  master  plan  in  the  Accra-Tama  metro'- 
polltan  area  for  a  water  supply  system,  to  be 
built  in  staees  .as  finances  become  available. 
Tahal  and  Mekorot  are  working  with  Israeli 
geologists  In  northern  Latin  America  to  find 
water.  Their  surveys  have  brought  positive 
results  in  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Perti,  Bolivia, 
and  Brazil. 

(e)  Health 
Israeli  doctors  and  other  medical  person- 
nel, individually  and  in  teams,  are  serving  in 
10  African  countries  today.  This  started  in 
1960  when  the  World  Health  Organizations 
put  out  an  urgent  request  for  doctors  to  t,'o 
to  the  new  Republic  of  the  Congo  when  the 
colonl.al-system  doctors  departed. 

Israel's  ophthalmologists,  highly  experi- 
enced because  of  the  incidence  of  eye  disor- 
ders among  immigrants  from  the"  Middle 
East,  answered  a  plea  from  Liberia  In  1959  to 
stir^-ey  that  country's  eye  needs.  A  young 
Israeli  doctor  went  to  Monrovia  and  set  up 
a  30-bed  hospital  within  6  months,  .^t  the 
same  time  two  Liberian  registered  nurses 
came  to  Israel  to  receive  intensive  eye  train- 
ing at  Israel's  well-kno'wn  Hebrew'  Univer- 
sity, Hadassah  Hospital  in  Jerusalem.  Their 
training  was  completed  within  the  same  6 
months.  A  .second  Israeli  eye  doctor  returned 
to  Liberia  with  them  and  the  wife  of  one  doc- 
tor, herself  an  optician,  set  up  a  workshop  to 
grind  prescription  glasses  and  furnish  them 
at  cost.  This  team  performed  more  than  1. 000 
operations  and  treated  12.000  patients  and 
gave  eye  treatments  elsewhere  in  Liberia.  In 
the  meantime,  a  Liberian  doctor  took  a  p>ost- 
graduate  course  in  Jerusalem  while  his  wife 
studied  orthoptics  Tliey  have  since  returned 
to  Liberia  and  have  relieved  the  doctor-wife 
team. 

Similarly,  one  Israeli  tuberculosis  special- 
ist went  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
trained  four  six-man  teams  of  medical  order- 
lies to  a.ssist  him.  and  set  up  an  outpatient 
clinic  with  the  assistance  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  He  treated  as  many  victims  of 
tuberculosis  as  possible  through  the  use  of 
the  outpatient  clinic,  a  system  widely  used 
in   Israel. 

(f)  Education 
In  addition  to  assisting  in  providing  funda- 
mental educations  to  persons  in  many  devel- 
oping countries.  Israel  has  released  from  its 
own  growing  programs  more  than  40  pro- 
fessors,   lecturers,    and    teachers   for   xisslgn- 
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ment    abroad,    particularly    to    help    train 
teachers. 

Since  1960,  Israel  has  sent  24  persons  to 
tench  at  the  Halle  Selassie  University  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  teaching  the  natural 
sciences  and  engineering.  In  Kenya,  a  Joint 
.school  of  social  work  was  established  in  1962 
to  give  a  2-year  theoretical  and  practical 
course  to  social  and  community  field  work- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  two  Kenyan  students 
have  been  sent  to  a  special  school  in  social 
work  in  Jerusalem  In  order  to  speed  the 
gradual  takeover  of  the  school  by  the  Ken- 
yan staff.  About  16  additional  Israeli  voca- 
tional training  teachers  of  mechanics,  elec- 
tronics, physics,  and  mathematics  are  serv- 
ing in  schools  in  several  African  countries 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Training  (ORT). 
(g)  Miscellaneous 
These  activities  vary  from  the  operation 
of  a  cooperative  transportation  service  in 
Peru  to  the  operation  of  postal  and  telegraph 
services  in  Ethiopia,  and  from  giving  advice 
on  taxation  in  Ghana  and  the  operation  of 
the  police  force  in  Malagasy  to  the  harness- 
ing of  solar  energy  for  the  pumping  of  wa- 
ter for  agrictiltural   purposes  in  Mali. 

Additionally,  Solel  Boneh,  the  Israeli  con- 
struction company  owned  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  applied  its  experi- 
ence In  roadbuildlng  with  limited  finances  to 
several  African  countries.  Generally  it  forms 
a  joint  company  with  the  African  govern- 
ment concerned  on  a  40-60  percent  basis, 
with  control  gradually  passing  over  complete- 
ly to  the  host  government  Solel  Boneh  has 
completed  important  construction,  on  this 
basis,  in  western  and  eastern  Nigeria,  Sierra 
Leone,  Ghana,  and  Nepal.  Solel  Boneh  fre- 
quently organizes  technical  training  courses 
for  local  personnel  during  these  projects. 

National  lotteries  are  used  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  as  a  form  of  "voluntary  revenue 
system."  particularly  when  the  compulsory 
taxing  system  is  Ineffective.  Once  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  determines  the  feasibility  of  a 
lottery  system.  Israel  sends  an  expert  to  the 
country  to  act  as  an  adviser,  particularly  as 
to  about  the  machinery  and  the  local  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  needed.  The  adviser  assists 
in  the  early  organization,  particularly  to  see 
that  the  system  is  op>erated  honestly.  Once 
it  is  operating  efficiently,  the  lottery  is  turned 
over  to  local  control.  This  program  has  been 
highly  successful  both  in  raising  needed  reve- 
nue and  providing  some  recreational  outlets. 
The  foregoing  programs  and  activities  are 
mainly  carried  out  by  Israelis  in  overseas 
countries.  In  addition,  many  countries  send 
their  citizens  to  Israel  to  receive  special 
training.  Tills  is  primarily  because  of  the 
fact  that  Israel  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  developing  its  own  country,  sev- 
eral languages  are  spoken  in  these  special 
training  programs,  and  the  needed  facilities 
are  available  in  Israel. 

Mr,  Eytan  Ron.  Director  of  Israel's  Inter- 
national Cooperative  Division.  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  told  us  that  1.000  African 
women  have  gone  through  a  special  school  at 
Haifa  to  improve  their  roles  in  a  progressive 
community  back  home.  Burma  sent  100  mili- 
tary veterans  to  Israel  with  their  families  for 
1  year  to  study  agriculttiral  methods. 

Mr.  Ron  said  the  emphasis  Is  in  trying 
to  reach  midlevel  personnel  through  these 
training  programs.  The  theory  is  that  any 
national  plans  developed  by  highly  qualified 
academics  would  stand  little  chance  of  im- 
plementation unless  the  midlevel  technicians 
instructors,  and  supervisors  were  trained. 
Israel's  concentration  Is  in  four  fields;  agri- 
culture, cooperation  and  labor,  community 
development,  and  youth  leadership. 

Ron  said  that  Israel  offers  only  two  formal 
degrees  in  its  international  development  pro- 
gram. These  are  in  agricultural  engineering 
(bachelor  of  science)  and  in  medicine  (doc- 
tor of  medicine  I.  Otherwise,  the  language 
difficulty  precludes  large-scale  participation 


by  foreigners  in  Israel's  regular  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

It  is  imp>ortant  to  note  that  Israel  has  in- 
ternational cooperation  programs  going  In  84 
different  countries  on  an  annual  budget  of 
only  $7  million.  Including  grants  from  the 
United  Nations.  Furthermore,  Mr  Ron  has 
only  36  employees  within  his  organization. 
In  fact,  he  told  us  there  were  72  employees 
when  he  took  over  a  year  and  one-half  ago 
and  he  proceeded  to  cut  the  number.  There 
are  another  80  persons  in  the  various  schools 
in  Israel  and  between  600  to  800  persons 
contracted  for  abroad  by  the  international 
cooperative  division,  preferably  on  a  2-yenr 
basis.  These  persons  hired  by  contract  are 
tied  into  the  foreign  ministry  system  accord- 
ing to  grades,  but  such  foreign  service  sal- 
aries are  very  low.  This  creates  a  problem 
since  many  of  the  technicians  are  highly 
skilled  and  normally  receive  good  pay. 

A  tabulation  of  personnel  in  the  ICD  pro- 
gram for  Israel  follows : 

Located    in    the    ICD,    Jerusalem 

headquarters   36 

Located  in  the  various  schools  in 

Israel    80  to  100 

Contract  hire  in  the  various  84 
countries  where  Israel  has  an 
international  cooperative  agree- 
ment   ---  600to800 

Variable  total -.-  716to936 

In  constrastlng  Israels  ICD  program  with 
the  US  AID  program.  Ron  thought  that 
the  difference  could  best  be  descrlbtd  by 
what  a  Burmese  official  told  him  The  Bur- 
mese said,  "Israel  does  what  Burma  wants 
but  the  United  States  does  what  the  United 
States  wants." 

XI.  Conclusion 

This  detailed  report,  together  with  our 
subcommittee's  hearings  in  this  field,  gives 
so  many  indications  of  the  failure  of  super- 
visory and  administrative  functions  by  both 
military  and  civil  officials  of  American  agen- 
cies engaged  in  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  I  believe  the  subcommittee  has  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  continuing  its  investiga- 
tion in  this  field  with  the  maximum  effort 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  exigencies  of  other 
work  in  which  we  are  presently  engaged.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  thorough  investigation  in 
depth  would  swiftly  bring  about  corrective 
measures  which  would  save  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  funds  which  are  now 
being  squandered  because  of  inefficiency,  dis- 
honesty, corruption,  and  foolishness. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  subcom- 
mittee undertake  expanded  inquiries  in  this 
field  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  our  efforts 
encompass  the  entire  AID  program  wherever 
it  operates  around  the  globe.  The  savings  and 
recoveries  of  funds  which  would  result  from 
a  series  of  inquiries  such  as  I  suggest  would 
probably  be  enormous,  and  additionally,  the 
tangible  results  of  our  worldwide  program 
of  assistance  to  other  nations  would  certainly 
be  greatly  enhanced. 


THE   18-YEAR-OL*  VOTE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  in  .support  of  S.J.  Res.  8,  a  proposal  I 
have  co-sponsored  with  the  dlstlngtiished 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  advocated  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  since  my  first  campaign  for  Governor  of 


Texas  in  1952,  and  I  have  continued  to  sup- 
port such  a  law. 

It  seems  especiaUy  fitting  to  me  that  we 
are  giving  consideration  to  tills  proposal  in 
a  presidential  election  year,  at  a  time  when 
we  can  witness  the  active  participation  of 
tho\isands  of  our  young  people  in  the  polill- 
CAl  campaigns  of  the  various  candidates  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  of  them  cannot  even 
vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly.  The  cur- 
rent voting  age  of  21  has  its  origins  In  the 
English  common  law,  which  designated  21  ;is 
the  minimum  age  for  knighthood  This  has 
no  relevance  what-soever  to  the  20th  century 
American  youth  who  Is  better  educated,  more 
widely  traveled,  and  more  knowledgeable 
about  public  affairs  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Ever  since  the  abolition  of  property  quali- 
fications as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  the 
electorate  of  the  United  States  has  continu- 
ally been  expanded  to  embrace  more  and 
more  citizen  adults,  so  that  every  American 
could  have  a  real  voice  in  the  governing  of 
his  country.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  for 
there  have  always  been  those  who  ieared  the 
effects  of  an  enlargement  of  the  electorate. 
We  saw  this  with  the  burgeoning  immigrant 
population  of  the  early  part  of  the  'JOth 
century,  we  saw  it  In  the  suffragette  move- 
ment, we  saw  It  in  the  struggle  over  passage 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Just  three  short 
years  ago.  But  these  fears  have  not  been 
justified.  The  infusion  of  new  segments  of 
the  population  into  the  electorate  has 
brought  with  it  new  ideas  and  new  energies, 
and  in  the  final  analysis  the  nation,  and  all 
of  its  citizens,  have  been  the  richer  for  It 

The  campaign  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18  began  in  earnest  in  1942,  and  it  has  tra- 
ditionally met  with  the  most  support  during 
times  of  war  when  scores  of  young  Americans 
were  defending  their  homeland  overseas.  The 
cry,  "If  we're  old  enough  to  fight  we're  old 
enough  to  vote,"  has  a  good  deal  of  emotional 
appeal,  and  there  are  many  other,  and 
equally  sound,  reasons  why  the  voting  age 
should  be  lowered  to  18. 

In  my  campaign  for  the  Governorship  of 
Texas  in  the  1950s,  I  advocated  the  enfran- 
chisement of  18-year-olds  and  over  in  Texas. 
For  most  intents  raid  purix)ses,  the  IS-yenr- 
old  is  assumed  to  be  an  adult  In  most  states 
he  may  marry  without  parental  consent  He 
can  serve  in  the  Peace  Corpe  or  work  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  Is  obliged  to 
pay  taxes  on  his  earnings.  The  age  of  com- 
pulsory education  does  not  exceed  18  in  any 
state.  Tlie  District  of  Columbia  .and  almost 
every  state  requires  persons  18  and  over  to 
stand  trial  in  criminal  court;  they  are  no 
longer  considered  Juveniles.  Life  insurance 
companies  recognize  anyone  18  years  of  age 
or  older  as  an  adult.  The  child  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  do  not 
apply  to  anyone  who  Is  18  or  older. 

Many  other  such  examples  may  be  cited. 
Logically  and  legally,  the  age  of  responsibility 
In  today's  society  Is  18.  Tills  in  itself  is  com- 
pelling argument  for  a  change  In  the  con- 
stitutional voting  age. 

But  perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  our  political  system  can  benefit 
from  the  ideals  and  the  hopes  of  our  young 
people.  It  Is  they  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  many  of  the  social  movements 
of  our  times — from  civil  rights  to  action  on 
behalf  of  the  nation's  poor.  They  are  not 
content  with  the  way  things  are;  they  are 
not  complacent  about  the  conditions  of  our 
society;  and  they  will  not  accept  yesterday's 
answers  to  tomorrow's  problems.  This  is  the 
kind  of  energy  that  gave  life  to  the  nation  in 
the  1770's  and  this  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
can  propel  our  country  forward  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  20th  century. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  age  of 
Americans  is  sininging  back  toward  the  lower 
20's,  making  it  as  "young  "  in  its  make-up  as 
It  was  during  the  American  Revolution.  By 
1970  half   of   the   population  wUl   be  under 
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27  and  about  seven  percent  will  be  between 

li    .md    21. 

Incre*jiingl'.'  the  Itvps  of  ovir  yMins;  people 
are  being  affected  by  Qovemment  programs — • 
from  the  Selective  Service  Svstem,  to  Fed- 
eral ed'.icatlnnal  assistance  to  Job-retmln- 
mg — and  It  is  time  we  granted  them  some 
voice  in  determining  ?he  shftpe  these  pro- 
gr.ims  should  take  Today's  young  adult  haa 
learned  about  Amerif-an  history  and  civics  In 
hlith  school  and  a  1963  study  Indicated  that 
73  percent  of  our  young  people  read  the  news- 
piper  every  day  Television  has  brought  the 
events  of  the  day  Into  his  living  room,  and 
h.us  given  him  a  better  understanding  of.  and 
a  deeper  sense  of  involvement  in,  public  af- 
fairs and  governmental  declslona  than  ever 
before  possible  The  late  and  beloved  Speaker 
of  the  Hi'Use  .Sam  Rayburn.  once  said:  "It 
makes  me  *lred  to  hear  all  this  talk  about  the 
your.g  generation  going  to  hell  In  a  hack.  .  .  . 
They're  a  lot  smar'er  than  I  was  at  their 
age  "  And  this  15  becoming  truer  every  year: 
Our  yoiini?  tod.ay  irf  better  educated  than 
their  forebears  w«"r» 

Some  persons  mav  object  to  what  amounts 
to  '  Federal  action"  to  reduce  the  voting 
age,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Although  four  states  have  succeeded 
In  lowering  their  voting  aees.  efforts  in  other 
states  have  been  doomed  'o  failure.  We  came 
rloee  in  my  wn  state  of  Texas  in  1963.  but 
fell  Just  eight  votes  short  in  tlie  House.  Past 
attempts  'o  enlarge  the  electorate  Indicate 
that  the  only  effe<'tlve  route  is  by  means  of 
a  constitutional  .amendment. 

Public  opinion,  too.  supports  a  change  In 
the  votJng  age.  A  Gallup  Poll  survey  taken 
m  April  1967  showed  that  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  population  favored  lowering  the 
voting  age  than  ever  before.  A  similar  poll 
conducted  In  January  1943  Indicated  that  39 
per  cent  supp<.>rted  such  a  change:  last  year 
the  proportion  had  risen  to  64  per  cent. 

I  co-spcnsored  SJ  Res  8  because  I  feel 
that  there  Is  overwhelming  justification  for 
lower.ng  the  voting  age  to  18  Our  young 
people  are  educated,  they  are  politically 
aware,  they  are  articulate,  and  they  are  en- 
thusiastic. It  has  been  said  that  "the  real 
value  of  education  comes  not  from  Its 
acq'xlsltlon  but  from  its  association  with 
respoRslbllltr  "  We  have  helped  these  young 
people  to  acqmre  the  best  education  we  can 
give  them:  let  'js  now  give  them  a  chance  to 
put  that  education  'o  work  by  giving  them 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  choose  the 
officials  who  will  govern  them  Ttiere  Is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  to  wait  for  three 
or  four  years  after  thev  have  siraduated  from 
high  school  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing. They  understand  the  workings  of  their 
govemment  Let  us  also  give  'hem  the  op- 
portunity to  have  an  effective  voice  In  how 
it  Is  to  be  run- 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  your 
committee  will  take  favorable  action  of  S.J. 
Res  8.  which  I  feel  can  have  only  a  beneflclal 
effect  on  the  'ovemment  of  this  nation. 


UNIFORM  POLL-CLOSING  BILL 
NEEDED 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mr  Pro.-idcnt,  as  we  near 
the  height  of  the  presidential  election 
year,  axA  as  the  excitement  and  tension 
mounts,  tiiere  is  increased  concern  over 
the  use  of  electronic  projections  of  vot- 
ing; trends  on  election  night. 

My  principal  concern  in  this  matter  Is 
that  projections  of  voting  trends  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country,  immediately 
broadcast  by  the  major  networks,  could 
have  an  impact  on  vocers  on  the  west 
coast.  This  could  be  paruculariy  criti- 
cal ui  close  elections,  as  the  one  this 
year  is  supposed  to  be,  I  realize  full  wel! 
that  there  Is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
eastern  voting  affects  western  voters,  but 


as  I  asked  when  I  reintroduced  the  uni- 
form poll- closing  bill  last  July:  'Who 
would  want  to  take  tlie  chance,  in  these 
times  of  domestic  tension,  of  creating 
even  the  suspicion  that  our  national 
leadership  was  established  on  such  a 
basis. 

There  Is  also  another  way  at  looking 
at  the  problem  of  electronic  voter  pro- 
jections. I  feel  that  James  A  Wechsler. 
editor  of  the  New  'i'ork  Post,  captured 
the  spirit  of  this  criticism  maenificently 
in  a  recent  column  published  in  his 
newspaper.  In  the  final  analysis,  more 
citizens  may  come  to  see  the  benpfit,s  of 
proposals  such  as  my  uniform  poll-clos- 
ing bill  by  reading  Mr.  Wechsler 's  ar- 
guments than  by  any  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Wechsler's  column  published  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  May  15,  be  ijrinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lost  Thrills 

(By  Jaznee  A.  Wechsler) 

Cmce  again  a  voice  must  be  raised  In  flery  if 

futile  protest  against  the  feverish  computer 

"proJecUonB"   that  spoil   the   excitement   of 

election  nlghte. 

Admittedly  the  pollsters  began  the  process 
of  Undermining  the  ancient  American  itame 
of  trial  by  ballot.  But  their  margins  of  poe- 
slble  error,  even  If  sharply  reduced  -sance  the 
year  of  the  Tniman-Dewey  debacle,  lue  still 
sufBclently  large  to  sustain  the  suspense. 
Moreover  there  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
voting  shifts  can  and  do  occur  In  the  f.nal 
days  and  even  hours  before  the  polls  open 

The  computers  are  a  different  matter  They. 
too.  can  claim  no  total  infallibility  (and  occa- 
sionally they  commit  errors  that  render  them 
almost  human) .  But  by  and  large  they  are 
repulsively  accurate,  and  only  In  those  in- 
stances where  a  contest  Is  an  enigmatic  dead 
heat  Is  there  any  excuse  for  prolonged  anima- 
tion as  the  votes  are  being  tabulated. 

In  a  happier,  less  mechanized  age  one  could 
look  forward  to  a  long  evening  of  expectant 
listening  as  the  returns  came  in.  One  did  not 
resent  a  few  clues — such  as  the  locale  ruid 
composition  of  the  early  voting;  they  never 
assumed  the  decisive,  authoritative  tones  of 
the  computer  confidently  annoiinclng — pos- 
sibly 30  minutes  after  the  fkjIIb  had  closed — 
that  "on  the  basis  of  3.2  f>€r  cent  of  the  votes 
cast,  the  Omniscient  Broadcasting  System  de- 
clares John  Doe  as  winner  over  Richard  Roe 
by  a  margin  of  nearly  three  to  one  in  the  cru- 
cial battle  for  County  Coroner  In  Peoria  " 

At  that  very  moment  the  board  may  show 
that  Roe  and  Doe  are  running  almost  even, 
but  the  computer,  having  examined  the 
reports  from  selected  representative  terri- 
tories, dogmatically  announces  that  it's  .all 
over.  The  losers  are  deprived  of  any  agitated 
Interludes  of  wild  hope;  the  night  is  over 
almost  before  It  began;  the  thrilling  finish 
belongs  to  the  past. 

Among  many  athletic  addictions.  I  have 
somehow  remained  Immune  to  horse  racmg; 
one  reason.  I  suspect.  Is  that  the  events  are 
so  brief.  Thousands  of  Americans  journey 
each  year  to  Churchill  Downs  'o  watch  the 
Kentuclcy  Derby;  their  preparations  are  long 
and  extensive,  usually  including  the  exces- 
sive consumption  of  mint  Juleps  or  .<iome 
variation  thereof.  In  the  latest  renewal  of 
that  ceremony;  the  historic  event  was  de- 
cided in  exactly  two  minutes  plus  two  and 
one-fifth  seconds.  Was  the  trip  worthwhile? 
This  year,  of  course,  the  race  had  an  Im- 
plausibly astonishing  sequel:  the  "winnLng  ' 
horse  was  subsequently  disqualified  beciuse 
of  the  Illegal  ministration  of  a  drug  several 
days  earlier.  But  by  the  time  that  news 
came,   those  who  had   witnessed  the  event 


wore  already  back  home,  many  nursing  their 
hangovers  and  their  betting  losses.  Perhajie 
In  the  future  the  Derby  will  at  least  Invite 
the  crowd  ti^  stay  on  until  the  medical  tests 
have  been  completed  Nevertheless  there  still 
remains  a  certain  abeurdlty  in  traveling 
long  hours  to  witness  slightly  more  than  two 
minutes  of  live  drama. 

Unhappily  that  is  what  has  happened  to 
our  rwllllral  games.  Weeks  and  even  months 
of  emotion  are  Invested  in  a  candidacy:  the 
computer  ruthlessly  denies  us  the  long,  lux- 
urious counting-time  during  which  dreams 
and  delusions  were  once  permitted  to 
flourish. 

Where  will  It  all  end? 

Grimly  one  anticipates  an  era  when  even 
football  and  ba.sehall  eames  will  be  subjected 
to  simil.'u-  j)roJectlon.   I  can   hear  It  now: 

"Ladles  and  »jentlemen,  there's  a  time-out 
here  at  Baker  Field  with  exactly  six  minutes 
gone  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  annual 
Columbia-Princeton  game.  It's  still  a  scoreless 
ball  game,  and  the  Lions  have  shown  un- 
expected strength  .so  far:  they  have  regis- 
tered three  first  downs  to  none  for  the 
Princeton  Tigers 

"However,  I've  Just  been  handed  a  projec- 
tion— remember,  this  Is  a  projection,  not  a 
prediction — b,xsed  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  sweat  and  the  num- 
ber of  bruises  so  far  recorded,  among  the 
many  other  factors  fed  Into  our  computer. 
And  the  Omniscient  Brtxidcastlng  System 
now  decl.ares  Princeton  the  winner  by  an 
anticipated  .^core  of  27-6," 

Or  from  Shea  Stadium: 

'"This  is  Lindsy  Nelson.  Here  at  the  home 
of  the  Mets  it's  the  top  of  the  fifth  inning, 
and  the  Mets  are  leading  the  world  cham- 
pion St.  Louis  Cardinals  4-3.  Ifs  a  real  fun 
night:  here  with  lots  of  banners — and  lots 
of  Rhelngold. 

"However,  our  man  :it  the  computer  has 
Just  handed  me  this  projection  based,  as  you 
know,  on  many  factors  not  obvious  on  the 
ball  field  or  on  your  TV  camera,  such  rts  the 
condition  of  the  blister  on  Nolan  Ryan's 
right  hand,  Ron  Swoboda'.-;  knee,  a  predicted 
temperntvu-e  change  of  five  decrees  within  the 
next  20  minutes  and  many  other  factors  too 
num.erous  to  mention  It  all  adds  up  to  thl.s: 
TTie  Omniscient  Broadcasting  System  now 
declares  the  Cardinals  the  winner  by  an 
expected  score  of  8  to  5, 

"Now  let's  get  back  to  what's  left  of  this 
exciting  ball  game." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMNnTTEE 
HEARINGS  DEMONSTRATE  IN- 
ADEQUACY OF  PRESENT  EXPORT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3  and  6  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  under  ray  chairmanship, 
completed  a  round  of  liearings  on  export 
expansion  for  regional  industnes.  small 
business,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

This  inquiry  was  conducted  in  the  form 
of  field  hearings  .^o  that  businessmen  m 
our  gate'R-ay  cities  could  conveniently 
give  us  their  views  on  these  vital  mat- 
ters. The  initial  sessions  were  held  in 
Portland,  Oreg,.  on  May  19  and  20.  1967; 
followed  by  Mobile.  Ala,,  on  November  10. 
1967;  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  on  the  St,  Law- 
rence Seaway  on  December  1  and  2;  and 
Miami,  Fla,.  for  the  South  Atlantic  re- 
gion on  March  15  and  18  of  this  year. 
The  eighth  and  lunth  days  took  place 
in  the  txiits  of  Newark  and  New  York 
for  ti?e  North  Atlantic  States. 

Unfortimately.  since  our  inquiry  was 
annoimced  on  February  1.  1967.  the  trade 
surplus  which  was  once  the  balance-of- 
payments  anchor  of  this  coimtry  has 
been  in  continuous  decline.  From  a  peak 
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of  $7  billion  in  1964,  it  fell  to  $5.3  bil- 
lion iii  1965  and  S3. 8  bilhon  in  1966.  For 
1967,  the  published  figure  for  the  mer- 
chandise exports  siu-plus  was  $4.1  billion, 
but  $3.5  billion  of  this  was  CJovernment- 
assisted.  leaving  a  balance  on  the  com- 
mercial account  of  less  than  $1  billion. 
In  January  and  February  of  1968,  this 
figure  decline'd  fiu'ther.  and  in  March,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  the  trade  surplus  dis- 
appeared completely. 

The  Economist  magazine  of  May  4 
stated: 

The  trade  figures  for  March  were  shocking: 
for  the  first  time  In  over  five  years  Imports 
exceeded  exports  by  4158  uulllon  and  sud- 
denly the  general  public  is  aware,  as  the  ex- 
perts have  been  for  a  long  time,  that  the  one 
steadily  plus  factor  in  America's  deficit- 
ridden  balance  of  International  payments 
can   be   relied   on   no   longer. 

These  developments  have  conferred  a 
particular  urtiency  upon  the  committee's 
work.  Tlie  crisis  has  been  reflected  in  the 
testimony  of  our  witnesses,  particularly 
those  at  the  New  York-Ne'w  Jersey  hear- 
ings, amone  whom  were  found  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Nation's 
trade  community. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  begran  this  in- 
vestigation 2  years  ago,  the  committee 
had  serious  reservations  about  whether 
the  trade  expansion  programs  for  Amer- 
ican small  businesses  and  regional  in- 
dustries were  responsive  to  the  competi- 
tive conditions  of  the  world  marketplace. 
In  accordance  with  its  announced  inten- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  balance-of-payments  situation,  the 
committee  has  forwarded  its  ma.ior  in- 
terim recommendations  to  the  admin- 
istration in  advance  of  a  report.  To  fur- 
ther implement  this  policy,  the  commit- 
tee will  now  prepare  a  formal  interim 
report  so  that  its  findings  can  be  placed 
before  the  administration  and  the  public 
at  the  earUest  possible  moment. 

However,  one  conclusion  can  be  stated 
now.  It  has  become  painfully  evident,  as 
the  export  figures  to  which  the  commit- 
tee ha,s  i-epeatedly  drawn  attention  dem- 
onstrate, that  the  trade  policies  of  the 
quiet  pa.st  are  not  adequate  to  the  stoi-my 
present.  The  dramatic  developments 
which  we  have  seen  do  not  speak  well 
for  our  current  programs,  nor  do  they 
sugcest  that  the  solution  is  merely  more 
of  the  same. 

As  our  field  hearings  conclude.  I  should 
like  Xo  make  special  mention  of  the  work 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiLLiAMsl.  Tlie  subject  matter  with 
which  the  committee  has  been  required 
to  deal  has  been  wide  ranging  and  com- 
plex— from  agriculture  and  banking 
through  shipbuilding  and  taxes.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  many  interested 
witnesses  in  our  regional  seaport  areas, 
the  sessions  have  t>een  not  only  concen- 
trated, but  lengthy.  In  most  areas,  the 
hearings  lasted  imtil  well  after  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  not  only 
■was  chairman  of  lx)th  of  the  North  At- 
lantic meetings,  but  also  of  .similar  ses- 
sions on  the  culf  coa,st  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region.  He  has  served  with  un- 
flagging attention  and  unfailing  good 
humor.  He  has.  in  fact,  been  the  main- 
stay of  our  committee's  effort  to  gather 
information  across  the  country,  which 


will  be  the  basis  of  our  deliberations  in  a 
field  which  is  of  critical  impwrtance  at 
this  time.  I  believe  that  tlie  Members  of 
this  body,  and  the  public  as  well,  should 
recognize  the  diligence  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  lias  displayed 
throughout  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, and  the  leadership  he  has  exercised, 
not  only  in  behalf  of  his  State  and  re- 
gion, but  in  behalf  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  articles  from 
the  Economist  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, reporting  the  highlights  of  the 
May  3-6  New  Jersey-New  York  testi- 
mony. J 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Economist.  May  4.  19681 
■JfET  Another  Deficit 
The  trade  figures  for  March  were  shock- 
ing: for  the  first  time  In  over  five  years 
imports  exceeded  exports  by  $158  million 
and  suddenly  the  general  public  is  aware, 
as  the  experts  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  one  steadily  plus  factor  in  Ameri- 
ca's deflclt-rldden  balance  of  International 
payments  can  be  relied  on  no  longer.  For 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  sur- 
pltis  on  the  trading  account  whs  only  $731 
million  at  an  annual  rate,  comp.-'red  with 
S3.5  billion  lor  1967;  Import*  were  up  by  17 
per  cent  over  the  first  quarter  of  1967  and 
exports  by  only  3  per  cent, 

April  may  show  whether  this  disturbing 
trend  Is  likely  to  continue  through  the 
year.  Part  of  the  deterioration  Is  due  to  defi- 
nitely temporary  factors:  n  dock  strike  that 
held  up  exports  more  than  imports:  a  long 
strike  in  the  copper  mines  that  forced 
raanufactiu-ers  to  import  their  supplies:  a 
possible  steel  strike  later  this  year  against 
which  users  are  buying  reserve  stocks  from 
abroad.  But  more  steel  could  be  bought  at 
home — only  It  Is  more  expensive.  Rising 
prices  In  the  United  States — they  are  now 
going  up  at  an  annvial  rate  of  nearly  4  per 
cent — are  stimulating  Imports  (and  frustrat- 
ing exports*.  But  imports  of  motor  cars 
have  been  climbing  this  year  not  only  becau.se 
they  are  cheap  but  even  more  because  the 
small  foreign  cars  are  preferred  to  the  do- 
mestic models  by  American  buyers. 

If  Congress  Increases  taxes — and  It  looks 
as  If  the  log-Jam  over  this  is  breaking  up  at 
last — then  consumer  demand  would  be  cur- 
tailed and  Inflation  checked,  and  imports 
would  presumably  level  off  eventually.  Mean- 
while, ho'wever.  urgent  measures  may  become 
necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  the  dollar 
.abroad;  the  trading  account  Is  the  most 
striking,  but  not  the  only,  sector  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  which  is  falling  to  achieve 
the  goals  for  improvement  set  by  President 
Johnson  on  January  1st.  He  suggested  then 
that  some  form  of  surcharge  or  broader  tax 
on  Imports  might  have  to  be  Imposed;  but 
this  has  been  delayed  while  the  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
America's  other  trading  partners  discuss 
what  they  can  do  to  help. 

Tliey  have  now  come  up  with  a  proposal 
for  accelerating  their  own  tariff  reductions 
agreed  under  last  year's  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations  and  for  allowing  the  United 
States  to  postpone  its  reciprocal  reductions. 
This  would  be  welcome  if  It  were  not  accom- 
panied by  conditions  which  can  hardly  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States  ns  they  stand- 
efforts  are  being  made  to  modify  them — 
because  In  effect  they  forbid  Congress  (or 
the  Administration)  to  put  up  any  additional 
trade  barriers  and  direct  it  to  repeal  at  once 
the  American  selling  price  system  of  assess- 
ing duties  on  chemicals.  The  Administration 
is  just  as  anxious  as  is  the  EEC  that  Con- 


gress should  behave  in  these  ways  But  .Tt- 
tenipted  dictation  from  abroad  may  drive  the 
legislators  to  do  Just  Uie  opposite. 

(ProTO  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

May  6,   1968) 

Netd  roR  Action  Strf.ssfd — Shipting  Seen  in 

SOS  Position 

America's  cargo  carriers  are  In  q  better 
poiiltlon  than  anyone  else  to  develop  cxjxirt 
markets  overseas,  especially  lor  the  small 
shipper,  but  the  job  can  be  done  only  If 
Congress  acts  to  lend  off  the  perils  of  an 
obsolescent  merchant  marine  and  chokingly 
inefficient  documentary  requirements,  the 
U.S.  SeiKite  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
being  told  in  current  hearings  In  llie  Port  of 
New  York. 

Sen.  Harri.son  A.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
rondiictetl  it  session  at  Port  Newark  on  Fri- 
day, and  of  Moore-McCormack  Lines  and  the 
hearing  is  to  be  resumed  tcxlay  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  Headquarters  ni 
Manhattan. 

NOTE    OF    WARNING 

Shipping  management  and  labor  spokes- 
men alike  warned  on  Friday  ihat  the  Amer- 
ican-liag  merchant  marine,  despite  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  subsidized  linJf  UeeU,  is  tail- 
ing dangerously  far  behind  in  the  number  ol 
ships  available. 

Willi.im  T.  Moore,  president  of  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Unes  and  of  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  said  that  al- 
though this  country's  carRollners  are  "the 
best  In  the  world,"  the  American-flag  bulk 
carrier  tramp  and  tanker  lleets  are  In  "an 
SOS  situation" 

Of  the  co\intry's  present  merchant  fleet 
of  969  ships,  onlV  357  will  be  less  than  25 
years  old  by  1972  at  the  present  "limited" 
rate  of  replacement— about  10  ships  per  year 
for  the  suljsldized  lines— he  said  He  called 
for  adoption  of  the  program  pending  In  Con- 
gress, which  would  provide  35  to  40  new 
shlpe  a  year  for  five  years. 

When  a  national  emergency  like  Vletnjim 
draws  off  many  cargo  ships  from  commer- 
cial use.  and  the  country's  trade  Is  left  to 
forelgn-fiag  ships,  ocean  freight  rates  for 
American  exports  Immediately  go  up.  Mr, 
Moore  declared. 

Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association  and 
the  AFL-Cno  Maritime  Committee's  seven- 
union  Port  Coordinating  Councils,  described 
the  federal  administration's  program  of  10 
ships  a  year  as  "ridiculous." 

soviet  program 
Soviet  Russia  Is  building  at  least  125  good, 
fast  commercial  ships  a  year,  he  s.aid— a  com- 
parison which  drew  from  Sen.  Williams  the 
remark.  "I  am  appalled  by  that  figure." 

On  behalf  of  the  maritime  Labor  groups  he 
heads,  Mr.  Gleason  called  lor  "high  priority" 
for  construction  of  25  to  30  tramp  vessels  a 
year.  In  1966.  the  mostly  antiquated  U.S. 
tramp  fieet  carried  less  th.in  5  per  cent  of  the 
coiintry's  bulk  trade,  he  pointed  out. 

Similarly  •dismal"  is  the  liquid  bulk  pic- 
ture, with  only  33  American-flag  tankers  em- 
ployed in  1966  to  carry  8.1  million  tons,  or 
only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  Im- 
ports and  exports  by  tanker.  Mr.  Olcason 
added.  Basically,  this  cargo  Is  h.indled  by 
the  so-called  "flags  of  convenience."  he  s-'ild 
He  also  called  for  expansion  of  the  pa.ssenger 
fleet,  "with  complete  flexibility  to  oper.ite 
wherever  market  conditions  warrant." 

While  it  Is  anticipated  th<it  US  water- 
borne  commerce  will  Increase  from  404  mil- 
lion to  685  million  tons  by  1985.  the  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  share  will  slip  to  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  its  total  unless  "a  more  realistic 
government  policy"  Is  adopted,  he  warned. 

This  decline  would  mean  a  ^hrlnkape  of 
about  200  ships  in  the  merchant  fleet  and  a 
loss  of  at  least  12,000  Jobs  fcr  seamen,  he 
said. 
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J  jseph  O  BarScan,  executive  vice  president 
of  Pradentlai  Lines,  also  warned  that  the 
merchant  fleet  is  approaching  a  critical  stage 
of  obsolescence 

The  need  for  new  shlpe  is  especially  great. 
he  said,  hecau-se  of  the  tremendous  gains  In 
efficiency  which  can  be  achieved  with  new 
methods  and  new  concepts,  such  as  the  llght- 
er-aboard-ship  iLASHi  vessels  that  Pruden- 
••.dl  and  Pacific  Par  Ea^sit   Lines  are  building. 

Peier  McChesney.  manager  of  trade  de- 
velopment for  Parrell  Lines,  said  steamship 
lines  can  i^ive  the  most  efTectlve  help  to 
the  potential  small  shipper  because  they 
have  their  representatives  "on  the  spot 
overseas'  who  can  assess  immediately  the 
sales   possibility  of  a  product. 

But  what  Is  needed  most  today,  he  contin- 
ued, is  a  Joint  trade  development  effort  by  all 
modes  of  transportation — sea,  barge,  truck, 
rail  and  air 

"Road  and  rallcarrlers,  for  example,  can 
reach  fax  Into  the  grass  roots  of  our  econ- 
omy," he  said.  If  they,  in  their  normal  so- 
licitation for  business,  covild  offer  a  trade 
development  program  utilizing  the  services 
and  know-how  of  the  foreign-going  carriers, 
they  could  generate  new  business  for  all." 

Aaron  Cohen  of  the  Traffic  Executive 
Assn  ,  Eastern  Railroads,  said  the  great  need 
Is  for  legislation  to  permit  different  modes 
of  land  ■  and  sea  transporation  to  work  on 
unified  trrrough  rates,  from  inland  points  in 
the  US  to  Inland  points  overseas,  without 
fear  of   antl-trust   violations. 

Donald  Welrda,  vice  president  of  United 
States  Lines,  emphasized  that  the  steam- 
ship lines  have  valuable  help  to  otTer  small 
businessmen  about  foreign  markets,  but  the 
grea^  problem  is  to  make  the  business  com- 
munity more  aware  of  the  assistance. 

Matthias  E.  Lukens,  deputy  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
described  the  extensive  services  to  exporters 
which  the  bl-state  agency  provides  through 
trade  development  offlces  in  this  cotintry 
and  abroad.  The  world  trade  center  now  un- 
der construction  will  be  of  special  benefit  to 
small  business  by  bringing  together  conven- 
iently all-  the  services  that  the  potential 
shipper  needs,   he  said. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  May  7. 
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At  Sen.\te  P,«nei,  Hearings:   Drive  To  Spur 

Exports  Urged 

( By  Alan  F.  Schoedel ) 

A  government  effort  "with  muscle  behind 
it"  to  stimulate  exports  was  urged  by  sev- 
eral witnesses  yesterday  as  the  two  days  of 
hearings  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  came  to  a  close. 

Tax  incentives  to  encourage  business  firms 
to  seek  export  markets  and  stepped-up  gov- 
ernment help  in  providing  them  with  over- 
seas economic  data  were  advocated  at  yester- 
day's session  at  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority Headquarters,  HI  Eighth  Ave.  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and.  for 
part  of  the  day.  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  of  New 
York  conducted  the  hearing, 

America's  foreign  trade  is  "at  the  cross- 
roads, '  said  Kenneth  M,  Spang,  vice  pres- 
ident of  First  National  City  Bank,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  New  Yorlc  Regional  Export 
Expansion  Council  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional  Export   Expansion   Council. 

If  at  this  point  American  industry  does 
not  achieve  the  ability  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets,  the  time  will  Inevitably  come  when 
it  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  Imports 
for  the  domestic  market,  Mr.  Spang  warned. 

He  emphasized  the  need  for  combatting 
inflation  as  the  first  means  of  improving  the 
outlook  for  U.S.  exports.  An  inflated  economy 
discourages  exports  and  encourages  imports, 
he  pointed  out.  Unless  the  present  situation 
is  changed,  he  said,  the  United  States  faces 
"the  stark  prospect"  of  trade  deficits  con- 
tinuing for  years  to  come. 


TRADE  SURPLUS   PREDICTED 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  American 
exports  increased  by  about  $1  billion,  or  3 
per  cent,  while  imports  rose  $4.5  billion,  or 
17  per  cent,  Mr.  Spang  said.  He  predicted  a 
trade  surplus  for  the  year  of  between  $800 
million  and  $1.7  billion — including  govern- 
ment-financed exp>orts. 

But  the  commerlcal  trade  balance  alone, 
leaving  out  the  government-financed  ex- 
ports, probably  will  show  a  deficit  this  year  of 
$1.5  billion  to  $2  5  billion,  compared  with  a 
small  commercial  surplus  of  $250  million  last 
year,  the  bank  executive  said.  He  described 
the  situation  as  "the  American  challenge." 

As  one  means  of  launching  a  strong  effort 
to  reverse  the  downsllde,  he  advocated  crea- 
tion of  a  White  House  position  of  coordinator 
of  international  economic  and  business  af- 
fairs. 

Senator  Javits  endorsed  this  idea  and  said 
he  would  fight  to  have  it  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

A.  Elliott  Lawes  of  the  American  Express 
Co  ,  chairman  of  the  Export  Promotion  Com- 
mittee of  the  Regional  Export  Expansion 
Council,  described  the  trade  situation  as 
"critical."  Artificial  attempts  to  achieve  a 
balance  by  restricting  Imports  would  only 
invite  reciprocal  action  for  foreign  countries, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Lawes  advocated  government-financed 
."surveys  of  overseas  market  opportunities,  say- 
ing it  would  be  "unrealistic"  to  expect  Ameri- 
can small  business  firms  to  undertake  such 
expensive  groundwork  at  their  own  expense. 
He  also  spoke  in  favor  of  tax  incentives  for 
the  exporter,  such  as  exemption  from  the 
proposed  surtax. 

Both  Mr.  Spang  and  Mr.  Lawes  supported 
President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  $200  mil- 
lion, five-year  program  to  boost  export  sales 
and  expressed  re^et  that  a  nationwide  poll 
of  business  by  the  U,S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  showed  opposition  to  this  gov- 
ernment expendltiu-e. 

Mr.  Lawes  advocated  Joint  export  associa- 
tions as  another  means  of  stimulating  sales 
abroad,  but  said  businessmen  first  would 
need  assurance  fjpm  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  such  attivitles  would  not  be  held 
counter  to  antitrust  laws, 

G.  Doane  McCarthy,  Jr..  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters, 
said  that  "too  many  exporters,  new  and  old, 
sell  on  terms  of  sale  that  leave  the  initiative 
to  the  buyer  to  decide  on  Insurance  and  the 
,  means  of  carnage  by  ocean  or  air." 

"This  Is  not  aggressive  marketing."  said  Mr, 
McCarthy.  "This  Is  not  trading.  This  Is  not 
the  hard  sell.  This  does  not  make  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  plus  side  of  the 
balance  of  payments, 

"The  exporter  who  does  not  control  his 
Insurance  does  not  fully  protect  his  seller's 
interest  In  the  goods  until  they  reach  the 
consignee.  He  exposes  himself  unnecessarily 
to  commercial  perils  by  not  using  his  own 
insurance." 

He  urged  the  committee  to  encourage 
American  exporters  to  rely  on  an  American 
"team  of  seriice  industries — the  American 
marine  insurance  underwriter,  the  Ameri- 
can-flag ocean  or  air  carrier  and  the  Ameri- 
can banker." 

Donald  T,  Cameron,  president  of  the  New 
York  Foreign  Freight  Forwarders  and 
Brokers  Association,  urged  adoption  of  the 
pending  bill  which  would  allow  the  ocean 
freight  forwarder  to  issue  a  single-factor 
through  bill  of  lading  from  inland  consolida- 
tion points.  This  is  essential  if  the  forward- 
er's expert  knowledge  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  small  shippers  in  the  container  age,  he 
declared. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  render  the  same 
service  to  shippers  as  the  forwarder  now 
does,  Mr.  Cameron  said,  and  if  the  single- 
factor  legislation  does  not  pass  "the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  forwarding  industry 
will  dry  up  and  eventually  disappear,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  shipping  public." 
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Government  Cargo  Allocation  Hit  Again 

(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 

Another  blast  at  the  government's  alloca- 
tion of  cargoes  to  the  subsidized  lines,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  is  driving  the  rest  of  the 
American-flag  fleet  into  oblivion,  has  been 
submitted  to  a  C-ongresslonal  committee. 

Existing  maritime  laws  and  policies  are  be- 
ing applied  in  a  manner  that  dangerously 
weakens  this  country's  balance  of  payments 
position,  Howard  M.  P.ick.  president  of  Sea- 
train  Lines,  Inc  .  decl.ired  m  a  statement  to 
the  US.  .Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, which  held  regional  hearings  in  the  Port 
of  New  York  last  Friday  and  Monday. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTIONS    HIT 

Charges  that  the  federal  government  Rives 
undue  preference  to  the  subsidized  lines  have 
been  made  at  the  current  hearings  of  the 
House  merch.int  marine  subcommittee  in 
Washington  by  the  American  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  unsubsldlzed  States  Ma- 
rine and  Isthmian  lines. 

Pointing  out  that  the  share  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  carried  in  American-flag 
ships  has  declined  from  65  3  per  cent  in  1946 
to  42  6  per  cent  in  19.50,  10.5  per  cent  In  1960 
and  to  an  all-time  low  of  6  per  cent  Last  year. 
Mr  Pack  said  the  downtrend  will  continue 
unless  action  Is  taken. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  program  of 
maritime  construction  and  operating  subsi- 
dies in  1936,  its  obvious  intent  was  to  get  the 
most  American-flag  ships  possible  in  opera- 
tion for  its  money,  Mr.  Pack  told  the  session 
conducted  by  Sen.  Harrison  A  Williams  of 
New  Jersey. 

"Unfortunately,  the  laws  have  been  .so  Im- 
plemented that  the  subsidized  lines  not  only 
receive  construction  and  operating  differen- 
tlal  subsidies,  but  also  receive  the  indirect 
subsidy  of  cargo  preference,  "  Mr.  Pack  said. 

"As  a  result,  additional  American  unsub- 
sldlzed ships  are  not  available  to  help  in  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  because  they 
cannot  operate  when  their  basic  cargo  has 
been  taken  away  by  the  competition  of  the 
directly  subsidized   American-flag  ships." 

The  Seatraln  president  called  tipon  Con- 
gress to  revise  the  law  so  that  sul>sldlzed 
liners  would  be  allowed  to  carry  only  com- 
mercial cargo,  leaving  government-sponsored 
cargo  to  the  unsubsldlzed  American-flag 
ships. 

If  the  unstibsldized  vessels  received  this 
kind  of  government  help  for  their  outbound 
sailings,  they  could  then  be  positioned  to 
carry  unsubsldlzed  cargoes,  either  back  to 
the  United  States  or  to  another  country,  Mr. 
Pivck  explained. 

An  American  bulk  carrier  outbound  could 
carry  government-financed  grain  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  on  the  return  trip  carry 
oil  or  ore  to  Europe  or  directly  to  the  United 
States,  he  said.  Bulk  ships  can  make  a  bigger 
proportionate  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  he  noted,  because  of  smaller  part 
of  their  earnings  goes  for  port  costs  than 
in  the  c.ise  of  general  cargo  ships. 

ma    practice    HIT 

Mr.  Pack  assailed  the  Maritime  Adniinisira- 
tion's  practice  of  setting  higher  rates  on  gov- 
ernment cargo  for  "smaller  and  less  efficient 
ships  and  lower  rates  for  the  bigger  and  more 
efficient  vessels,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cost 
to  the  government  is  substantially  greater  by 
so  doing." 

"If  the  Maritime  Administration  would 
provide  that  all  ships  would  be  eligible  to 
obtain  the  same  rates  and  that  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  government  per  ton  of  govern- 
ment cargo  carried  would  be  the  deciding 
factor,  we  would  encourage  the  building  of 
more  effltient  American  ships,"  he  continued. 

"These  vessels  would  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  carriage  of  ini{>ort  cargoes  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  could  carry  otir  com- 
mercial export  cargoes.  This  result  could  t>e 
obtained  with  a  savings  to  the  government's 


budgetary  payments  as  well  as  savings  to 
our   balance-of-payments    position." 

Mr.  Pacl^also  called  for  amendment  of  the 
law  to  give  Ikperators  of  the  unsubsldlzed  dry 
cargo  and  miker  fleet  the  same  right  the 
subsidized  lines  now  enjoy,  to  accumulate 
ship-replacement  funds  from  earnings  on 
which  taxes  are  deferred.  Legislation  to  this 
efl'ect  has  been  sponsored  by  22  senators. 

Long-term  chartering  of  tankers  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  service — which 
at  present  has  alx)ut  40  foreign-flag  tankers 
under  charter — would  encourage  owners  to 
finance  and  build  tankers  for  operation  un- 
der the  American  flag,  he  said. 

BOP    SAVINGS 

Probably  the  greatest  saving  In  the  balance 
of  payments  could  be  achieved  by  requiring 
use  of  American-flag  tankers  to  carry  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  this  country's  licensed  oil  Im- 
ports, he  declared. 

At  present,  97  per  cent  of  the  million  and 
a  half  barrels  Imported  dally  Is  carried  in  for- 
eign tankers,  with  a  "huge"  drain  on  Ameri- 
can exchange  as  a  result,  said  Mr.  Pack. 

He  opposed  building  of  American  ships  in 
foreign  yards  and  advocated  "a  substantial 
duty"  on  all  vessels  built  or  rebuilt  abroiid. 

An  example  of  how  American  Industry 
shipping  a  bulk  product — coal — can  develop 
markets  abroad  was  given  at  the  Senate 
committee  hearing  in  New  York  by  Robert 
R.  Nathan  and  Ralph  L.  Trisko.  executives 
of  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates.  Inc..  the  firm 
which  made  an  $89,000  survey  of  the  poten- 
tial foreign  coal  market  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  1963. 

Tlie  report  is  credited  with  an  Important 
role  in  boosting  US.  coal  exports  from  35 
million  tons  in  1961  to  49.5  million  tons  in 
1967,  Mr.  Trisko  said,  and  at  least  one  major 
comp.any  used  Its  exhaustive  data  on  foreign 
transportation  costs  and  energy  needs  its  the 
basis  for  a  sales  drive  in  Canada,  Europe  and 
Japan. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  the  company  had 
long-term  contracts  to  supply  customers  in 
Canada  and  Italy  with  30  million  tons  of 
coal,  and  two  other  exporting  firms  had  con- 
tracts to  supply  about  75  million  tons  to 
Japan  over  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  and  of  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Trades  Department,  testified  that  any 
government  program  to  boost  exports  will  be 
"self-defeating"  if  the  cargo  Is  channelled 
Into  foreign-flag  ship?. 


FARSIGHTED    WISDOM   SHOWN    BY 
SENATOR   SMATHERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  is  far  too  kind  in  describing 
my  part  in  tlie  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's export  trade  expansion  hearings 
and  far  too  modest  in  discussing  his  own 
role. 

It  was  he  who  developed  the  possibility 
of  using  the  Small  Business  Committee 
as  a  vehicle  for  exploring  ways  to  stimu- 
late not  only  small  firms  but  regional 
industries  in  our  export  trade.  And  it  was 
he  who  provided  the  direction  and  the 
drive  which  have  made  these  hearings  so 
successful. 

This,  despite  an  arduous  schedule  of 
hearings  and  meetings  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  in 
the  Senate-House  conference  during  the 
consideration  of  the  complex  and  vitaUy 
important  tax  legislation,  and  in  addition 
to  the  other  normal  duties  of  a  Senator. 

One  might  have  cxi^ected  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  to  slacken 
the  PEice  of  his  senatorial  efforts  some- 
what this  year,  in  view  of  his  impending 


retirement.  But  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  He  has  set  a  fast  legislative  i>ace  in 
this,  his  last  year. 

I  would  only  add  that,  in  \-lew  of  the 
continuing  decline  in  our  trade  surplus, 
to  the  point  where  it  became  a  deficit  in 
March,  the  importance  of  these  hearings 
and  the  recommendations  which  will  re- 
sult from  them  is  far  greater  now  than 
when  the  study  was  launched.  That  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  farsighted  wisdom 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I.  who  is 
necessarily  ab.sent  today,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  he  has  prepared  on  this 
subiect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Morse 
.small  business  committee  has  ueen  hard 
at  work  on  expanding  exports 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Chairman  of  our  Committee  (Mr. 
Smathers)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr,  Williams) . 

It  has  "oeen  gratifying  to  me  that  while 
everyone  has  been  dlscu.sslng  the  worsenlnc 
of  the  nation's  balance  of  payments,  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  been  trying 
to  do  something  about  it. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  propose  these  hear- 
ings on  February  1,  1967,  and  to  hold  the 
initial  sessions  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
gion In  Portland,  Oregon,  on  May  19  and  20 
of  last  year.  Throughout  this  Inquiry,  we 
have  enjoyed  the  active  sujjport  and  hard 
work  of  our  Chairman,  and  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the  C-ommlt- 
tee.  particularly  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  nation  must  do 
something  to  reverse  the  downward  plunge  of 
its  trade  surplus  of  the  past  three  years.  Com- 
ing on  top  of  an  over-all  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  in  17  of  the  last  18  years,  and 
the  prospects  of  b.ick-to-back  $20  billion  def- 
icits in  our  domefrtlc  accounts  at  home,  the 
vanishing  trade  surplus  is  most  serious  It 
h.as  been  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
"gold  rush"  of  the  past  six  months  and  the 
world  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

It  seems  eqtially  plain  to  me  that  central 
to  any  export  policy  Is  a  \-lbrant  and  grow- 
ing merchant  marine  under  the  American 
flag,  which  can  ser^'lce  our  exports  and  can 
assume  leadership  In  other  export  policy 
are.TS.  In  my  Judgment,  action  In  behalf  of 
our  merchant  marine  is  long  overdue. 

Our  Committee  has  been  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing the  recognized  national  leaders  of  many 
exporting  industries,  of  labor,  and  from  the 
universities,  banks,  and  transportation  com- 
panies advising  us  on  what  should  he  done 
in  the  five  regions  of  the  countrj-  where  ■we 
met.       > 

This  ulde  spectrum  of  wltiiesses  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  fact  that  when  It  comes  to  the 
financial  security  of  this  country,  we  are  all 
in  the  same  boat.  If  our  tnde  situation  con- 
tinues as  it  has  been  going,  we  face  the  pros- 
pect this  year  of  the  worst  trade  perform- 
ance since  before  World  War  II  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  gunwales  will  be  under 
water. 

As  I  have  been  from  the  beginning,  I  sliall 
bo  working  with  the  Committee  and  tlie  busi- 
ness community  through  our  report  and  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  follow-up  on  these 
recommendations.  We  will  do  whatever  we 
can  to  unite  the  efi'orts  of  all  concerned  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  better  trade  policy  and 
a  brighter  day  for  every  segment  of  our  ex- 
port trade  and  maritime  commerce. 


MURDER  IN  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
Washini^ton  Po.st  carried  another  front 
page  story  on  the  murder  of  .still  another 
shopkeeper  by  a  firearm  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Tliis  is  the  fourth  slaying  of  a  Wash- 
in';  ton-area  merchant  in  the  last  15  days. 
The  latest  victim  was  a  62-j'ear-old 
hardware  merchant  who  was  found  shot 
to  death  in  his  store  on  Tue.sday  after- 
noon. Police  report  that  he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  cour.se  of  a  holdup. 

When  are  we  going  to  put  a  .stop  to 
these  wanton  and  senseless  killings  by 
guns  in  the  hands  of  tlie  irrespon.sible 
elements  of  our  communities? 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put  a 
meaningful  curb  on  the.se  klUincrs. 

Will  the  Sojiate  respond  to  thi.s  urgent 
need? 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  pub- 
lislu-d  in  yesterday's  Wa.<^hinpton  Po.st. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  15.  ]960| 

Merchant   Slain    in    Store   IjOOTI.d   Dcrinc 

April  Riot 

(By  Alfred  E  Lewis) 

A     62-ycar-old     h.irdware    merchant     was 

found   Eliot    to   death    In    his   store   at    32ia 

Georgia  ave.  nw.  yesterday  afternoon. 

His  wife,  concerned  when  lie  hadn't 
answered  her  phono  calls,  entered  the  store 
while  police  were  Investigating  her  hus- 
band's slaying. 

Police  said  the  merchant.  Bert  C.  Walker, 
had  been  shot  twice  In  the  head  by  a  holdup 
man  who  apparently  fled  without  a  dime. 
Tlie  cash  register  wns  Jammed  nnd  had  tjeen 
jwunded  with  a  blunt  instrument  The  dead 
man's  wallet  was  still  In  his  p<5cket.  Il  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  money. 

The  windows  of  the  store  were  smashed 
when  it  was  lixited  during  last  month's  riot- 
ing, and  the  plywood  that  stood  In  their 
place  blfK?ked  a  view  of  much  of  the  Interior 
from  the  street. 

It  was  the  fourth  flnylng  of  a  Washington 
area  merchant  In  15  days. 

Ciipt.  Etigene  D.  Gooding,  commander  of 
the  Tenth  Precinct,  said  the  klUlnfr  took 
place  between  1:15  and  2  p.m.  when  the 
body  was  found. 

Walker,  who  lived  r.t  6518  8th  r.ve  .  Hyatts- 
vllle,  and  who  had  been  In  business  at  the 
store  for  more  than  30  years,  had  c.illed  a 
nearby  liquor  store  at  1:15  pm.  to  order 
beer  and  cigarettes  to  take  home 

At  2  p.m.,  John  Bethea,  59,  an  employe  of 
the  Georgia  Avenue  Liquor  Store.  3210  Geor- 
gia ave.  nw  .  walked  Into  Wslker's  paint  snd 
hardw.ire  store  with  the  order  The  store  ap- 
peared to  be  empty  and  Bethea  called  rut 
Walker's  name.  He  searched  and  found  Wal- 
ker's body  rit  the  rear  of  the  store.  Mn?  be- 
hind n  counter 

Dr.  Richard  Whelton.  District  coroner,  pro- 
nounced Walker  dead  at  the  .=cpne  at  about 
2:45  p  m  He  said  cursory  examlnntlon  showed 
Walker  had  been  shot  nt  least  twice  throueh 
the  head.  An  autopsy  will  be  perfomied  ui- 
day. 

Police,   who   arrived    shortly   after   2   p  rr 
were  followed  soon  ofter  by  Mrs.  Walker. 

Walker's  store  was  looted  and  the  windovs 
v.-erc  broken  during  the  rioting  April  5 

Tlie  fir:-t  of  the  earlier  sjaylncs  occurred 
April  29,  with  the  fatil  shooting  of  Benja- 
min Brown.  59,  in  his  liquor  store  rit  1100 
9th  St.  nw.  Next  was  Emery  Wade.  40,  iin 
A&P  store  manncer,  killed  May  3  In  the  store 
at  821  Southern  ave.,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.  The 
third  victim  was  Ch:\rles  Sweltzer,  59.  a  sun- 
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dries  depar-ment  manager  In  the  Brlnsfleld 
Rex.^il  Drui?  Store,  3939  South  Capitol  St..  on 
M.iy   7    ArrpstB   have  been   made  In  each  of 

the  earlier  cuses 


SENATOR  BENNETT  CHALLENGES 
THE  CREDIT   UNION  MOVEMENT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  our  dis- 
tingui.shed  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  addressed  the  International  Credit 
Union  Association  International.  Inc.  in 
Madi.son.  Wis.,  on  May  10. 

His  remarks  challenged  the  members 
of  CUNA  International  to  find  new  ways 
to  make  credit  available  to  the  poor. 
While  pointin«  out  that  credit  unions 
were  first  established  to  help  members 
move  out  of  the  shadow  of  poverty  by 
making  credit  available  when  other 
sources  were  closed  lo  them,  he  called 
upon  the  credit  union  movement  to  meet 
these  prnblem.s  today  as  they  have  in  the 
pa.-t 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
excellent  speech  Into  the  Record  at -this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  orc^erpd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  fr;llows: 

Then.  Now,  Tomorrow 
I  Speech  by  Senator  Wallace  P  Bennett. 
Republican,  of  Utah,  before  the  Inter- 
national Credit  Union  Association — CUNA 
InternallonaJ.  Tnc— May  10.  1968,  In  Madl- 
sorL  Wis  1 

As  I  begin  I  want  to  express  my  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  privilege  you 
have  extended  to  me  to  participate  In  the 
program  of  your  annual  meeting.  Because 
my  activity  in  trying  to  develop  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  sound  and  workable  consumer 
credit  cost  disclosure  bill  often  seemed  to 
bring  me  In  conflict  with  positions  taken 
by  your  association.  I  had  never  expected 
tu  have  this  privilege.  Now  that  It  has  come, 
I   appreciate   it   all    the   more. 

No  matter  what  our  disagreement  on  the 
terms  of  this  bill  may  have  been.  I  have 
never  been  an  opponent  of  the  credit  union 
movement.  Actually,  I  took  the  Initiative  in 
ors^anlzing  a  credit  union  for  the  employees 
of  the  company  I  used  to  manage,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  it  myself.  In  fact.  I  think 
I  could  be  called  the  Ideal  member.  I've  made 
a  monthly  deposit  for  years  from  which 
others  have  borrowed.  I  hope  what  I  shall 
say  tonight  will  reflect  my  interest- — and  my 
recognition  of  the  service  you  have  rendered 
.md  can  still  render. 

Usually,  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  pre- 
paring a  speech  like  this  Is  the  title — It's 
hard  to  And  one^then  It's  harder  to  stay 
within  its  limitations.  This  time,  the  title 
literally  set  the  pattern  for  the  talk. 

Let  me  repeat  it  again:  "Then.  now.  and 
tomorrow." 
In  the  beginillng  was  the  need. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Credit  Union  move- 
ment was  the  need  of  the  poor  for  credit. 
As  far  <vs  I  can  learn  the  first  and  simplest 
response  to  that  need  was  the  creation  of 
the  Raiffelsen  societies.  These  groups,  which 
sprang  up  In  Germany  about  1850.  were 
church-related  cooperatives  which  applied 
their  cooperative  principles  flrst  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  thrift  capital  .among  their 
members — and  then  to  the  use  of  that  capi- 
tal to  make  loans  to  these  same  members  In 
order  to  Increase  their  economic  status.  The 
units   were   small   and   self-contained. 

About  the  same  time  another  application 
of  the  same  principles  created  a  different  kind 
uf  thrift  credit  cooperative  which  was  de- 
veloped under  the  leadership  of  Herman 
Schuize-Delltzsch.  He  opened  up  the  mem- 
bership of  his  societies  to  Include  everyone 


who  would  Join — avoided  church  ties — and 
created  what  was  essentially  a  coojjeratlve 
banking  system. 

Both  phlloeophlcal  types  are  represented 
among  today's  credit  unions.  I  belong  to  one 
that  is  company  oriented  and  Ilmlte  its  serv- 
ice to  Its  own  small  membership  made  up 
of  employees  of  one  Arm.  The  greatest  growth 
has  been  In  the  other  type  with  broader  po- 
tential membership  and  greater  capital  ac- 
cumulation. 

But  while  the  same  basic  cooperative  con- 
cept still  underlies  the  credit  union  move- 
ment, the  econonjlc  and  technological  world 
In  which  It  operates  has  changed  so  much 
that  neither  RalfTelsen  nor  Schulze-Delltzsch 
would  recognize  It.  In  order  to  Justify  my 
title.  "Then — Now — and  Tomorrow",  at  the 
risk  of  re-telUng  an  old  story,  let's  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened In  order  to  better  focus  our  attention 
on  what  may  He  ahead. 

The  key  word,  of  course.  Is  "change,"  but 
its  most  appropriate  synonyms  might  be 
proliferation  and  revolution. 

Let's  look  flrst  at  the  thrift  side  of  the 
coin  At  about  the  same  time  cooperatives 
for  consumer  credit  were  being  e.stabllshed, 
the  development  of  so-called  "building  so- 
cieties" began.  These  were  also  cooperatives, 
but  they  gathered  savings  over  a  longer  time 
to  provide  down  payments  and  mortgage 
credit  for  home  building.  When  the  amortized 
mortgage  replaced  the  old-fashioned  single 
payment  one,  these  societies  developed  ex- 
plosively in  size  and  ntimber  and  many  of 
them  became  typical,  privately  owned  cor- 
porations. 

While  their  deposits  are  still  called 
"shares"  and  their  Interest  payments  "div- 
idend."; '  they  have  attracted  a  sreat  volume 
of  savings  from  people  who  never  Intend  to 
use  those  savings  to  buy  a  home,  and  they 
ftind  mortgages  for  all-comers,  whether 
shareholders  or  not. 

The  traditional  banking  system  has  not 
taken  this  competitive  challenge  lying 
down,  and  it  not  only  provides  thrift  de- 
posit service  on  which  it  pays  competitive 
Interest,  but  has  also  developed  a  variety  of 
term  thrift  instruments,  modern  certificates 
of  deposit  to  attract  personal  savings. 

And  If  this  were  not  enough,  the  mutual 
fund  concept  has  been  devised  to  open  the 
door  to  the  stock  market  for  the  man  of 
limited  means,  thus  creating  another  new 
class   of    small    investor-savers. 

When  we  turn  the  coin  over  and  look  at 
the  picture  on  the  credit  side  the  changes 
have  been  even  more  dramatic. 

In  the  beginning  the  key  words  were  co- 
operative credit.  This  was  the  unique  con- 
tribution of  the  credit  union  movement,  out 
of  which  grew  the  whole  structure  of  mod- 
em consumer  credit.  In  those  earlier  days 
the  commercial  banking  system  had  no  In- 
tere.st  In  the  area  of  general  consumer  credit. 
The  common  basis  for  extending  credit  was 
against  capital  assets  of  reasonable  liquidity. 
and  most  wage  earners  had  very  few  of 
these. 

My  knowledge  of  credit  history  Isn't  deep 
enough  to  identify  all  the  forces  and  factors 
that  operated  to  change  the  basis  for  per- 
sonal credit  from  assets  to  Income,  but  I'm 
sure  the  credit  unions  were  a  major  influence. 
This  was  obviously  true  for  those  that  were 
company-based,  and  could  therefore  work  out 
arrangements  for  debt  payment  deductions 
from  wage  and  salary  checks.  This  arrange- 
ment for  deductions,  in  turn,  was  only  prac- 
tical after  the  Federal  law  required  that  pay- 
roll records  be  set  up  to  accommodate  de- 
ductions for  social  security. 

I  think  the  next  newcomers  to  this  area 
were  probably  the  finance  companies,  begin- 
ning with  those  related  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry— and  more  recently  to  the  burgeon- 
ing home  appliance  market. 

By  the  time  all  this  had  happened,  the 
philosophical  concept  that  consumer  credit 
could  be  safely  based  on  Income  had  become 


firmly  set  and  at  this  point  the  commercial 
banks  moved  Into  the  field,  even  to  the 
largest  and   the  most  conservative. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  final  prolifera- 
tion. The  latest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
entry  into  the  field  is  the  retail  merchandis- 
ing Industry  Sales  on  credit  had  already  been 
a  part  of  their  operation  for  many  decades — 
but  their  credit  program  was  essentially  a 
convenience  service — generally  available  only 
to  those  customers  who  didn't  really  need  It. 
Under  this  concept,  no  charge  was  made  for 
its  use.  Gradually,  however,  over  the  recent 
years.  It  has  been  used  more  and  more  as  a 
competitive  tool  to  enable  the  stores  to  sell 
(and  their  regular  customers  to  btiy) 
merchandise  that  they  could  not  pay  for  In 
full  in  30  days  Thus  the  system  of  revolv- 
ing accounts,  with  Its  charge  after  30  free 
days  was  a  natural  extension  of  the  tradi- 
tional costfree  point-of-sale  credit  It  merely 
added  the  inodern  consumer-credit  concept 
to  the  already  existing  convenience  credit 
service- -and  the  fact  that  this  combina- 
tion is  an  appealing  one  Is  demonstrated  by 
Its  rapid  growth. 

These  happenings — most  of  them  over 
less  than  forty  years,  have  not  only  created 
a  revolution  In  competition  between  con- 
sumer credit  plans  but  as  true  competition 
is  supposed  to  do  in  the  classic  sense,  they 
have  greatly  miUtlpUed  the  market.  The 
volume  of  consumer  credit  outstanding  has 
increased  by  an  average  of  about  $6  billion 
per  year — over  the  last  five  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  1967,  It  was  just  under  $100  billion. 
This  has.  of  course,  produced  not  only 
greater  dollar  volume  for  every  factor  In  the 
market  but  also  greater  Incentive  for  each 
to  get  a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie. 

This  battle  for  competitive  position  not 
only  rages  in  the  market  place,  but  It  has 
even  moved  into  the  halls  of  Congress.  Here 
it  has  taken  many  forms,  but  there  are  two 
on  which  I  would  like  to  comment  speclfi- 
callv. 

Under  the  old  pattern,  before  consumer 
credit  became  so  Impressive  and  Inviting, 
each  different  type  of  credit  supplier  had  its 
own  method  of  figuring  its  credit  charges  and 
no  one  seemed  too  concerned  with  these 
differences.  Your  credit  unions,  most  of 
whose  collections  came  through  weekly  or 
monthly  payroll  deductions,  quoted  their 
rates  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  fact  this  was 
written  into  the  law.  I  assume  at  your  re- 
quest. I  can  .see  great  logic  in  this  because 
most  of  us  operate  on  monthly  budgets  .and 
I  think  this  is  therefore  still  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  stating  the  rates  of  charge  for 
consumer  credit.  Banks  and  finance  com- 
panies on  the  other  hand  carried  over  from 
the  pattern  of  their  commercial  loans,  the 
practice  of  quoting  their  rates  as  dollars  per 
hundred  on  the  amount  loaned.  When  mer- 
chants adopted  their  open-ended  revolving 
charge  systems,  they  built  them  around  their 
long-established  pattern  of  monthly  state- 
ments— and  so  appUjed  their  charges 
monthly — as  the  credit  unions  do.  In  fact. 
the  only  type  of  consumer  credit  cost  stated 
on  an  annual  basis  was  mortgage  credit. 

When  the  credit  cost  disclosure  bill  was  in- 
troduced nearly  eight  years  ago.  It  sought  to 
require  a  single  uniform  method  of  stating 
credit  costs  and  selected  the  annual  rate. 
This  was  natural  theoretically,  but  if  finally 
written  into  law  will  have  the  effect  of  forc- 
ing all  major  factors  in  the  consumer  credit 
market — credit  unions-  banks — finance  com- 
panies and  retail  merchants — to  change  their 
patterns.  Parenthetically.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  easier  and  more  practicable  to 
leave  credit  unions  and  merchants  on  a 
monthly  rate  and  change  the  banks  over  to 
the  same  pattern  but  things  haven't  worked 
out  thai  way. 

This  requirement  for  an  annual  rate  has 
always  reminded  me  of  the  old  Greek  legend 
about  Procrustes.  This  mythical  character 
was  a  highwayman  who  Is  said  to  have  fas- 
tened every  one  of  his  victims  to  an  iron  bed 
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and  made  their  bodies  fit  If  the  persons 
body  was  too  short,  he  stretched  It  out.  and 
If  too  long,  he  shortened  their  legs. 

Then  when  the  title.  "Truth-ln-lendlng" 
was  adopted,  we  were  presented  with  an  Im- 
possible dilemma.  Which  did  we  want— con- 
formity— or  truth. 

On  revolving  credit  the  actual  annual  rate 
differs  for  each  account  and  cannot  be  cal- 
culated In  advance.  So  you  cannot  have  com- 
plete conformity  and  still  have  the  truth. 
The  conference  committee  is  still  divided  on 
that  Subject.  Some  want  conformity,  some, 
of  which  I  am  one.  want  the  truth.  The  de- 
bate reminds  me  of  a  famous  Lincoln  story 
about  the  legs  of  a  clog.  Someone  said  to  Lin- 
coln, "If  you  call  a  dog's  tall  a  leg,  how  many 
legs  has  a  dog?"  Lincoln's  answer  was,  "He 
still  lias  only  foiu-.  Just  calling  a  tall  a  leg 
dosn't  make  It  one." 

I  have  been  Involved  In  the  debate  on  this 
bin  since  the  beginning  and  over  the  years 
it  has  become  very  clear  to  me  that  some  of 
the  testimony  and  political  pressure  has  been 
created  by  a  desire  for  competitive  advan- 
tage, either  to  get  a  law  which  will  allow  the 
concealment  of  a  higher  cost — or  forbid  the 
revelation  of  a  lower  cost. 

One  fairly  obvious  effect  of  any  credit  cost 
disclosure  bill  we  may  pass  Is  that  It  will 
tend  to  separate  the  lenders  from  the  mer- 
chants and  highlight  the  advantage  the  lat- 
ter have  had  all  along.  Credit  unions,  banks, 
and  finance  companies  have  only  one  source 
of  Income  for  the  service  they  render — their 
finance  charge  And  this  must  be  fully  dis- 
closed. But  merchants  have  two — their  mer- 
chandising profit  and  their  finance  charge. 
Money  Is  money — and  charges  for  Its  u.se  are 
easily  comparable,  but  the  variety  of  mer- 
chandise and  brands  Is  almost  Infinite  Price 
differences  for  apparently  similar  merchan- 
dise have  always  existed  and  are  obviously 
accepted  by  the  public.  Therefore,  part  of  the 
finance  charge  can  easily  disappear  Into  the 
price  ticket.  In  fact."  there  are  already  some 
reputable  merchants  who  advertise.  "No 
charge  for  credit".  When  I  think  of  this  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  smart  the  pressure 
from  money  leaders  for  this  bill  really  is. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  want  to  ex- 
press two  other  doubts  that  have  grown 
over  my  eight  years  of  study  of  this  bill.  First. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  It  will  help  the  people 
in  whose  name  It  has  been  concelved^the 
poor  and  the  economically  illiterate. 

Essentially  these  are  people  who  have  no 
firmly  established  credit  standing,  so  they 
must  buy  or  borrow  where  credit  Is  avail- 
able to  them,  and  availability  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  price.  The  membership  of  the 
early  credit  unions  was  made  up  of  people  In 
thLs  class  and  you  have  helped  move  them 
out.  Those  who  have  been  thus  helped  do 
have  credit  standing  and  therefore  they  can 
decide  where  to  buy  or  borrow  for  reasons 
other  than  credit  cost,  such  as  loyalty,  con- 
venience, friendship  and/or  merchandise  de- 
sirability. 

The  other  doubt  I  have  about  the  value  of 
a  bill  like  this  is  based  on  reported  experience 
in  those  states  which  have  already  passed 
credit  disclosure  laws.  What  has  happened? 
Nothing,  No  shift  in  credit  patterns  toward 
the  lender  with  the  lowest  cost.  No  great 
public  reaction  to  an  exposure  of  higher 
rates.  No  rush  to  the  courts.  Nothing! 

The  other  legislative  pattern  I  want  to 
mention  is  also  a  drive  toward  conformity. 
Not  too  many  years  ago  the  crecht  unions — 
the  S&L's.  the  finance  companies  and  the 
banks  had  different  functions  and  were  more 
or  less  content  to  stay  in  their  own  fields. 
But  no  more.  Since  the  commercial  banks  are 
permitted  by  law  to  operate  in  the  widest  field 
of  all.  most  legislation  of  the  type  I  refer  to 
is  offered  to  allow  credit  unions  and  others 
to  take  on  traditional  banking  functions. 

Areas  in  which  there  is  interest  by  credit 
unions  which  are  traditionally  within  the 
province  of  other  financial  intermediaries  In- 
clude: long  term  real  estate  loans,  traveler's 


checks,  draft-a-loan  service  competing  with 
checking  accounts,  revolving  credit.  Insurance 
programs,  a  central  facility  to  permit  mobil- 
ity of  credit  union  funds,  etc. 

Savings  and  loan  Institutions  are  attempt- 
ing to  broaden  Into  consumer  lending,  pref- 
erential treatment  on  rates  during  perlcxls  of 
credit  stringency  through  Federal  Reserve 
purchases  of  mortgages,  a  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  their  assets  that  must  be  in- 
vested in  mortgages,  broader  geographical 
lending  limitations,  the  right  to  guarantee 
saving  rates  for  up  to  a  year  and  a  limitation 
on  commercial  banks  ability  to  advertise 
rates  fc)r  longer  than  one  year.  They  are  also 
seeking  certificate  of  deposit  instruments 
comparable  to  those  being  used  by  commer- 
cial banks. 

Even  the  commercial  banks  who  have  had 
the  widest  field  of  operation  are  now  also 
seeking  new  fields.  Including  such  things  as 
the  right  to  pool  their  small  trust  accounts — 
to  operate  niutual  funds — to  sell  revenue 
bonds,  provide  computer  service — and  oper- 
ate leasing  organizations. 

One  credit  union  manager  stated  It  this 
way.  "Banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  credit 
union.s — three  distinct  breeds  of  cats — all 
with  the  alley  cats'  itch  to  get  in  each  other's 
backyard  .  .  ." 

What  all  this  could  mean,  of  course.  Is  that 
in  the  end.  except  perhaps  for  vestigial  dif- 
ferences in  name,  we  may  find  that  we  have 
created  one  vast  system  of  identical  financial 
intermediaries — with  one  set  of  controlling 
laws— and  one  pattern  of  taxation.  Maybe 
this  would  be  good,  but  I'm  not  sure.  If  that 
happens,  maybe  the  search  for  a  special  type 
of  lender  to  meet  a  special  need  will  someday 
start  all  over  again— like  it  did  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  Germany,  and  some  Innovator 
will  come  forth  wltli  a  new  credit  idea  to 
break  the  inonotony  (or  monopoly).  In  fact, 
as  I  shall  try  to  point  out  later,  that  need 
mav  already  be  with  us. 

My  announced  title  was,  "Then-  Now— and 
Tomorrow."  Since  I  have  already  begun  to 
speculate  about  the  future,  maybe  I'd  better 
move  directly  Into  that  part  of  my  talk. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts  about 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  so-called  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill.  I  have  much  the  same  feeling 
about  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  sugges- 
tions for  laws  to  wipe  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  lenders,  not  be- 
cause I  believe  this  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen,  but  because  I  believe  it  is  bound 
to  happen,  with  or  without  laws. 

While  we  are  fighting  over  today's  patterns, 
the  outlines  of  tomorrow's  credit  system  are 
already  becoming  visible.  They  ;u-e  not  being 
Ehapeci  by  man-made  laws,  but  by  science. 
Over  tlie  years  cooperative  credit  based  on 
assets  has  been  replaced  by  consumer  credit 
based  on  income.  Now  we  are  already  edging 
into  what  may  well  be  the  credit  equivalent 
of  the  atomic  age.  Instant  credit  based  on 
computers.  Yes.  not  only  instant  credit,  but 
Instant  asset  transfers  for  nearly  all  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Once,  when  we  wanted  to  buy  something 
for  which  we  could  not  pay  in  full  out  of 
our  Immediate  liquid  assets,  or  had  accu- 
mulated bills  beyond  our  current  reach,  we 
borrowed  cash,  and  carried  it  around  to  our 
creditors  in  our  pockets  and  purses.  Then 
we  established  bank  accounts  and  WTOte 
checks.  Today's  most  modern  convenience 
is  the  credit  card — but  these  too  will  pass. 
We  can  already  foresee  the  day  when  these 
will  simply  become  servants  in  the  new 
world  of  credit  by  computers.  The  technology 
already  exists  by  which  all  our  important 
financial  transactions  both  Income  and  out- 
go can  be  handled  for  us  instantaneously 
and  as  part  of  this  capability,  we  may  even 
earn  instant  interest  on  our  balances  .  .  . 
Why  not?  Checks  could  disappear,  and  cash 
become  more  and  more  only  a  means  of 
handling  minor  Impulse  purchases. 

When  this  day  comes,  paper  work  will 
largely  disappear,  and  credit  Judgment  will 


also  be  automatic,  based  on  a  record  of  credit 
experience  constantly  kept  up  to  the  minute. 
The  prospect  boggles  the  Imagination  of 
people  wiio  grew  up  In  the  days  of  the  hand- 
written Journals  and  ledgers. 

When  the  day  comes  when  computers  take 
over  large  central  unit*  of  capital  and  com- 
puterized records  must  be  established  and 
all  who  grant  credit,  must  be  tied  to  each 
other  electronically  through  this  central 
system  Those  who  are  left  outside  will  lind 
that  their  service  will  be  inadequate  and 
therefore  unable  to  compete. 

Where  do  CUNA  and  Its  members  fit  into 
the  picture?  Are  you  planning  Ui  develop 
yo\ir  own  separate  computerized  system  or 
will  your  members  want  to  iruike  alliances 
with  local  systems  so  that  they  can  get  .the 
same  Instant  service  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  will  receive  from  other  financial 
institutions. 

This  to  me  Is  your  biggest  future  problem. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  your  operations 
m<ist  of  you  have  not  yet  come  Into  the  check 
;tge,  let  alone  the  credit  card  era— and  Ijefore 
long  you  may  cither  be  swept  Into  the  com- 
puter system  or  out  of  the  big  picture — 
which? 

Perhaps  I  should  stop  here,  but  brforc  it 
cndn.  a  gocxl  speech  should  always  return  to 
the  berinnlng  and  I  have  a  special  reason  for 
doing  just  that  tonight  I  l>egan  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Raiffelsen  societies  ajranged  ajnong 
the  poor  German  peasants  over  a  century 
ago.  The  seeds  Raiffelsen  and  Herman 
Schulze-Delltzsch  planted  have  grown  and 
flourished  around  the  world  and  produced 
a  rich  and  vigorous  crop  of  credit  unions 
Your  success  has  been  shared  with  your 
members,  thus  helping  most  of  them  to 
move  out  of  the  shadow  of  iioverty.  And,  of 
course,  this  is  what  your  services  were  In- 
tended to  accomplish. 

But  for  many  people  still  living  In  poverty, 
numbering  into  the  millions.  In  the  coun- 
tries you  serve  throughout  the  world,  the 
problem  of  the  availability  of  credit  Is  just 
as  real  and  .serious  as  It  was  In  Raffel^en's 
day.  In  fact,  the  present  problems  are  prob- 
ably even  more  dramatic  because  t<.day'E  poor 
can  see  abundant  credit  all  around  them  but 
they  don't  know  how  to  obtain  It  or  use  it 
successfully. 

In  spite  of  all  our  progress  In  providing 
the  varieties  and  volume  of  consumer  credit, 
the  very  poor  face  the  same  problem  their 
1 9th  century  counterparts  did — either  no 
credit  or  credit  at  very  high  costs.  It's  easy 
to  denounce  the  loan  sharks  and  the  pur- 
veyors of  shoddy  merchandise  but  for  the 
very  pcxjr  it's  often  this  or  nothing 

Recently  the  FTC  made  a  survey  of  In- 
stallment and  reta,il  sales  practices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  some  of  the 
prices  for  merchandise  seem  unconscionably 
high  and  the  reason  that  such  a  condition 
could  exist,  difficult  to  understind. 

For  instance  the  report  shows  that  a 
portable  TV,  sold  by  a  general  market  re- 
tailer for  S129.95  cost  $219  95  If  bought  in  a 
neighborhood  store  in  a  low  income  area 
Why?  Can't  the  buyer  read  tJie  ads'*  How  can 
the  highpricer  stay  in  business?  But  some- 
how he  does  and  everyone  rather  naturally 
assumes  that  these  merchants  must  make 
a  mint  of  money  by  exploiting  the  Ignorance 
of  their  neighbors. 

Its  easy  to  get  all  wrought  up  emotionally 
about  this  kind  of  situation  and  too  often 
we  feel  that  when  we  have  expressed  our 
concern  and  indignation,  our  skirts  are  clear 
All  we  have  to  do  is  call  on  Congre.<!s  and 
pass  a  law.  But  when  you  look  at  the  prob- 
lem cold-bloodedly — as  this  report  did.  you 
discover  that  it  is  economic— not  moral! 

The  FTC  report  says:  "Despite  their  high- 
er prices,  net  profit  on  sales  for  low  income 
retailers  was  only  slightly  higher  til''  as 
compared  with  4  6',  I  and  net  profit  on  net 
worth  was  considerably  lower  when  com- 
pared to  general  market  retailers  (General 
Department  Stores— 13  0'-  ,  Low  Income  Re- 
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tallers — 10  l"-! .  Part  ot  the  answer  Is  In  the 
figures  for  debt  loeeee — general  retailers — 
0  3~.  low  Income  market  retailers — 6.7%  — 
22  ',ime6  as  high." 

I  hold  no  brief  for  these  people — I  mention 
these  figures  to  show  that  they,  like  their 
customers,  are  also  victims  of  the  same  tragic 
situation  credit  unions  were  organized  to 
cure 

This  problem  is  a  modern  counterpart  of 
the  problem  RallTel.<;en  faced  Can  his  princi- 
ples of  cooperative  credit,  and  yours,  be  ap- 
plied to  this  current  manifestation  of  the 
age-old  problem?  If  so.  who  will  take  the 
lead?  Ours  Is  a  much  more  complicated 
society,  and  the  problems  of  today's  poor  are 
rooted  deeper  in  the  more  complex  patterns 
of  our  modern  Industrial  system,  which  has 
moved  too  fast  for  these  unfortunates  It  Is 
axiomatic  to  say  that  their  greatest  single 
need  is  for  education — knowledge  on  which 
to  form  sound  Judgment,  and  build  the  con- 
fidence neces.';ary  to  move  Into  the  economic 
mainstream  An  Important  part  of  this 
needed  knowledge  involves  credit — what  It  Is 
and  how  to  i;';e  it  wisely.  Who  will  help  them 
to   acquire   this  knowledge? 

■  Then-Now-and  Tomorrow" — the  more  the 
needs  change  the  more  they  remain  the 
same  The  changes  in  operating  patterns  are 
Just  that,  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
changes  m  goals  or  purposes.  Every  so  often, 
every  orgnhtzatlon  faces  the  challenge  of  Its 
own  beginnings  particularly  when  It  becomes 
successful  Success  can  breed  complacency. 
The  challenges  of  new  peaks  to  climb  fade 
before  the  comforts  of  the  plateaus  we  have 
reached 

In  the  past — Then — your  philosophical 
founders  set  In  motion  a  great  Idea  for  social 
service  They  found  a  solution  for  a  great 
need  In  the  present — Now — you  enjoy  the 
power  that  comes  fro^^  success  In  creating  a 
great  structure — a  powerful  machine.  But. 
like  every  other  group  that  has  been  success- 
ful, you  also  face  the  temptation  of  the  In- 
evitable change  of  motivation  that  comes 
with  success.  Too  often  the  Incentive  for 
service  Is  weakened  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
satisfactions  that  come  from  the  mere  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  Just  to  do  this  gives  a 
sense  of  power  and  creates  a  vested  Interest 
In  maintaining  the  staus  quo. 

In  "he  beginning  was  the  need.  The  same 
need  is  present  today  and  will  still  be  there 
in  the  future.  The  need  was  your  challenge 
then.  It  faces  you  now  It  still  must  be  met 
tomorrow! 

Will  you  be  there  to  meet  It — or  must  a 
new  Ral3eisen  rise  up  to  replace  you  because 
your  course  Is  set  only  for  growth  and  an 
increasing  share  of  the  affluent  market  for 
consumer  credit? 

You  have  done  well  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past. 

How  well  do  you  feel  you  are  doing  In  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  today? 

And  what  about  tomorrow? 


PLIGHT  OF  NEGRO  SOLDIER  IN 

VIETNAM 

^ 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  member  for  many  years 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs — and  as  its  present  chairman — 
I  have  been  concerned  about  a  variety  of 
problems  faced  by  the  returning  service- 
man, both  before  he  returns  and  after 
he  returns. 

For  the  Negro.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
perience of  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces 
has  been  a  cause  both  for  hope  and  for 
disappointment.  And  nowhere  has  this 
been  more  evident  than  in  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  hope,  because  often  in  the 
pressure  of  battle  conditions  the  discrim- 
ination which  he  may  have  known  at 


home  has  been  overcome  in  a  spirit  of 
fighting  for  a  common  cause — fighting 
which  knows  no  distinction  between 
white  skin  and  black  skin.  But  there  is 
also  disappointment.  First,  the  notion 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  or  racial 
distinction  on  the  battlefield  clearly  is 
not  always  true.  And  second,  the  memory 
and  the  anticipation  of  treatment  back 
home  Is  not  always  encouraging. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  important  ■and  informative 
series  of  articles  recently  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  by  Paul  Hathaway, 
who  spent  nearly  2  months  in  Vietnam 
talking  to  Negro  soldiers,  from  privates 
to  commissioned  officers,  in  Saigon  and 
in  the  field,  and  to  returned  Nesro  vet- 
erans in  Washington  and  other  citie.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  series  of  articles  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Negro  at  War — Some  Distxtrbinc  Ques- 
tions Abe  Raised 
(By  Paul  Hathaway) 

In  Vietnam,  when  a  white  soldier  asks  the 
latest  arrival  from  the  states  "How  are  things 
back  In  the  world?"  he's  Just  getting  the 
conversational  ball  rolling. 

But  when  a  Negro  soldier  asks  the  ques- 
It's  not  Just  conversation.  He  Is  asking  for 
specifics:  Are  things  any  different  back 
home?  When  this  is  over,  am  I  going  back 
to  the  same  world  I  left? 

In  a  nutshell,  this  tells  the  story  of  the 
Negro  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report 
that  in  the  crucible  of  war  color  differences 
fade  and  that  in  the  task  of  fighting  for  his 
country  side  by  side  with  his  white  com- 
rades, the  black  soldier  finds  a  commitment 
that  relieves  him  of  his  burden  of  bitterness 
and  tension. 

In  fact,  when  The  Star's  editors  assigned 
this  reporter  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  talk  to 
Negro  soldiers  about  how  they  felt  about 
their  country  and  the  war  and  their  future. 
it  was  In  the  expectation  that  that  picture 
would  emerge. 

It  didn't. 

For  most  Negro  soldiers  in  Vietnam  it  Is 

as   though   they  never   left  the  ghetto.   Its 

agony  and  its  hope.  Its  hate  and  its  love,  its 

•violence   and    Its    security   have    come    with 

them  to  that  war-shattered  land. 

The  Pentagon  says  that  when  1968  began, 
there  were  56.000  Negroes  in  the  armed 
forces  In  Vietnam.  9.8  percent  of  our  total 
fighting  force.  These  men  are  doing  all  the 
things  that  white  men  do  in  a  war.  They  live. 
They  die.  They  kill.  They  cry.  They  run  away. 
They  curse.  "They  pray.  Then  they  go  home. 
And  that  is  what  they  think  about  most. 

The  black  soldier  may  be  eulogized  in  this 
war  as  he  has  been  in  others — from  Crlspus 
Attiicks,  who  led  anti-British  agitators 
against  the  British  in  1770  In  the  Boston 
Massacre,  to  posthumous  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  Pfc.  Milton  Lee  Olive  III.  who  threw 
himself  on  a  Viet  Cong  grenade  to  protect 
his  comrades. 

But  the  reality  of  the  Negro  soldier  in  this 
war  as  a  person  will  not  be  recorded  so 
easily.  He  is  a  complicated,  troubled,  some- 
times angry  man.  He  is  asking  himself  some 
disturbing  questions:  Is  he  black  first  and 
American  second  or  American  first  and  black 
second;  is  he  fighting  in  a  white  man's  war; 
might  the  so-called  enemy  really  be  his  ally 
In  war  of  the  races;  Is  he  being  used  as  can- 
non fodder;  Is  he  fighting  for  his  freedom  or 
for  someone  else's;  are  the  patterns  of  denial 
and  discrimination  that  he  has  known  in  the 
states  still  with  him  here  amidst  the  red  dust 
and  sing-song  language? 


Tlie  answers  are  not  easy  for  today's  Negro 
soldier  Ironically,  they  are  not  as  easy  as 
they  were  in  World  War  II,  when  two  segre- 
gated American  armies,  one  black,  the  other 
white,  fought  a  common  enemy. 

Now  the  armed  forces  are  desegregated — • 
have  been.  In  fact,  since  the  Korean  war. 
But  now.  also,  there  have  been  difficult  ques- 
tions raised  for  the  Negro  about  the  war 
and  his  role  in  it. 

The  late  Dr  Miirtln  Luther  King  Jr.  ques- 
tioned the  morality  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
the  blick  man's  involvement  in  it 

Miihammad  All,  the  former  black  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion,  refused  induction 
iiito  the  Army  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
a  Black  Muslim  minister.  He  called  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  a  white  man's  war,  saying  he 
would  not  fight  his  brown  brothers  in  Viet- 
nam. 

On  a  street  corner  on  Washington's  14th 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city's  riot-torn 
ghetto,  members  of  the  anti-war  black  radi- 
cal Student  Nonviolent  Coordination  Com- 
mittee taunted  Negro  soldiers  patrolling  the 
area:  "Red  China's  gonna  get  you.  baby." 

DISAFFECTION    STRONG 

In  a  month  of  interviewing  hundreds  of 
Negro  soldiers  all  over  Vletn.on,  from  the 
Mekong  Delt^a  to  the  demilitarized  zone,  this 
reporter  found  strong  disaffection  among 
black  soldiers  with  the  war  and  their  role  In 
it. 

Eighty  to  85  percent  of  those  interviewed 
expre.-^sed  negative  feelings  about  the  ptir- 
poses  and  the  objectives  of  the  war  or  about 
the  military's  treatment  of  Negroes  or  about 
both.  Usually,  it  was  both. 

Some  15  to  20  percent  felt  there  was  no 
difference  between  themselves  and  their 
white  counterparts,  that  it  was  a  war  being 
fought  by  the  "free  world"  against  Commu- 
nist attempts  xa  take  over  Southeast  Asia; 
and  that  if  the  war  were  not  being  fought  in 
Vietnam,  it  would  be  fought  back  In  the 
United  States,  perhaps  even  in  the  ghetto. 

Many  of  these  soldiers  felt  that  those 
whites  who  were  prejudiced  toward  Negroes 
would  change  after  the  war,  that  physical 
integration  on  the  battlefield  would  lead  to 
greater  understanding  between  people.  Some 
appeared  to  welcome  Vietnam,  with  the  chal- 
lenges it  presented,  as  a  way  to  achieve  man- 
hood in  a  world  that  calls  them  "boy." 

A  definite  pattern  emerged  early  In  the 
interviewing.  Usually,  the  soldier  who  ex- 
pressed negative  feelings  was  in  his  early 
20s  and  had  been  drafted  or  had  joined  the 
service  becatise  he  was  about  to  be  drafted. 
He  was  not  serving  his  country  so  much  as 
he  was  serving  his  time. 

In  most  cases,  he  had  a  minimal  amount  of 
education.  Perhaps  he  was  a  high  school 
dropout.  He  usually  had  no  desire  to  re- 
enlist,  even  though  he  expressed  strong 
doubts  abotit  the  kind  of  life  offered  him  as 
a  Negro  back  home. 

"Yoti  go  back  and  tell  LBJ  that  if  he  ex- 
tends otu-  tour  of  duty  over  here,  the  brothers 
are  gonna  riot."  said  a  paratrooper  in  Pleiku. 
"I  want  to  go  back  to  the  block,  bad  as  it  is." 

On  the  other  .'lide.  the  Negro  soldier  who 
identified  most  with  the  war  and  the  senice 
usually  was  in  his  late  20s  or  early  30s.  He 
either  was  already  a  career  soldier  or  planned 
to  make  the  service  his  life.  He  usually  was 
at  least  a  high  .school  graduate  and  often  had 
a  year  or  more  of  college. 

He  was  well  Integrated  in  the  service  and 
had  close  associations  with  whites.  He  seemed 
to  feel  he  had  been  treated  fairly  in  terms  of 
assignments  and  promotions. 

As  If  it  were  some  sort  of  medal  earned 
by  his  diligence,  he  would  trundle  out  in 
conversation  the  kind  of  pecurlty  the  .\rmy 
life  offered  him  in  Vietnam  and  his  family 
back  in  the  States. 

He  would  talk  hopefully  abotit  the  future, 
about  the  big  pension  he  would  be  getting 
in  addition  to  whatever  he  was  going  to  be 
doing  later.  He  seemed  to  have  no  fear  or 
self-doubt  about  looking  around  for  a  new 
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career  or  completing  coUege  at  the  age  of  39 
or  40. 

ASSUMES    ALL    ALIKE 

A  Negro  field  grade  officer  Interviewed  felt 
that  many  Negro  enlisted  men  live  with  white 
soldiers  of  a  low  socio-economic  level  who 
have  little  education  and  are  more  Inclined 
to  have  feelings  of  prejudice.  Thus,  he  said, 
the  Negro  soldier,  who  usually  has  had  few 
past  associations  with  whites,  assumes  that 
■^all  whites  are  the  same. 

"Most  of  the  people  I  work  with  are  col- 
lege-trained, a  little  more  worldly,  a  little 
less  likely  to  be  Jealous  or  suspicious  of 
Negroes."  the  officer  said. 

Most  Negro  soldiers  were  interviewed  alone, 
Negro  to  Negro,  for  this  series  of  articles.  No 
interview  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
white  men  or  higher-ranking  mUltary  per- 
sonnel. 

Seldom  did  a  soldier  refuse  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Most  seemed  to  look  at  the  interview 
as  therapeutic,  iu;  though  the  soldier  had  been 
waiting  for  someone  to  whom  he  could 
unburden  himself. 

Despite  the  negative  feelings  expressed  gen- 
erallv  about  the  war  and  whites  by  Negro 
soldiers  most  of  them  have  a  hawkish  at- 
titude toward  the  fighting.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  war  and 
they  are  helping  to  fight  it,  they  believe  in 
going  all-out  to  win  They  scoff  at  bombing 
pauses  and  the  limited  aspects  of  the  wax. 
Like  many  of  their  white  counterparts, 
many  Negro  soldiers  have  a  callous  disregard 
for  the  Vietnamese  people,  a  disregard  bor- 
dering on  contempt. 

To  many  black  soldiers  who  see  their  lives 
threatened  by  war.  the  Vietnamese  are  not 
so  much  people  as  they  are  obstructions  that 
must  he  overcome  They  are  people  who  re- 
fuse to  help  themselves,  who  should  be  able 
to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps 
without  American  help.  These  soldiers  don't 
appear  to  recognize  the  similarity  between 
this  attitude  and  the  attitudes  they  most 
deeplv  resent  at  home. 

In  "  Hue,  a  squat,  gold-toothed  Negro 
soldier  in  an  oversized  helmet  spat  angrily 
into  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Perfume  River 
and  stared  across  the  street  at  a  group  of 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  looting  abandoned 
and  damaged  stores  in  the  city's  business 
district,  oblivlovis  to  the  mortar  blasts  and 
machine  gun  fire  that  shook  the  area. 

"Look  at  them,"  said  the  soldier.  "They're 
all  the  same,  soldiers  or  civilians.  They  steal 
from  each  other.  They  cheat.  They  lie.  Most 
of  those  [x-ople  aren't  worth  saving,  man." 
Suddenlv  sniper  fire  hit  less  than  25  yards 
away  and  he  and  the  reporter  scrambled  on 
their  stomachs  to  safety  behind  a  tree.  Still. 
he  talked  about  the  Vietnamese,  about  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  commander-in-chief, 

THEY'RE   NO   GOOD 

"I'd  pull  every  American  out  of  this  coxin- 
try  and  then  I'd  drop  one  big  atomic  bomb, 
bomb  every  one  of  em  off  the  map.  They're 
just  no  good.  Tliat's  all." 

Minutes  earlier,  this  same  soldier  had  ex- 
pressed the  strong  belief  that  "chuck" 
(White)  officers  placed  Negroes  in  untenable 
battle  positions  so  they  would  be  killed  off 
"aad  there  would  be  one  less  nigger  to  worry 
about  back  home." 

In  Nah  Trang,  an  Army  corporal  lamented 
the  linaitations  put  on  the  fighting. 

"WTiat  kind  of  a  war  Is  this?"  he  snarled. 
slamming  the  palm  of  his  hand  hard  on  the 
mess  table  before  him.  "We  can't  shoot  this. 
We  cAXx'x.  shoot  that.  You  can't  bomb  this. 
You  can't  bomb  that." 

His  stubby  firefinger  drew  imaginary  lines 
on  the  table. 

"There's  only  one  way.  one  way  to  win  this 
war.  "  he  said  in  a  half-whisper,  as  though 
he  held  the  final  solution  to  the  Vietnamese 
problem  and  he  were  keeping  it  secret  until 
the  right  moment,  'Treat  all  Vietnamese  the 
same — the  soldiers,  the  civihans.  Let's  take 
over  the  whole  country.  I  mean  really  take  it 


over  Treat  all  the  South  Vietnamese  as  the 
enemy  Don't  trust  the  enemy.  Then  there'll 
be  no  more  Viet  Cong  Infiltration.  No  more 
enemy.  That's  how  we'll  win  thq  war  and  get 
out  of  here  " 

Someone  asked  if  this  would  be  fair  to  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

"Who  cares  about  them?"  he  shrugged. 
"Who  cares?  I  don't.  Who  can  respect  anyone 
who  sits  around  eating  fish  heads  and  rice 
all  day." 

A   POTENTIAL  ALLY? 

Despite  the  attitude  toward  the  Vietnam- 
ese many  of  these  same  Negro  soldiers  ije- 
lleve- or"  would  like  to  believe— that  the 
enemy   sees    the    black   man    as   a   potenUal 

ally-  ,       ,   . 

Scores    of    unconfirmed    stories    circulate 

.among   black   soldiers   in    which   the   enemy 

treats  the  Negro  either  as  a   friend  or  as  a 

neutral  party. 

"Man.  I  hear  the  gooks  (the  Vietnamese) 
got  these  seven  soldiers  and  they  killed  all 
six  whites  and  they  let  this  one  blood  (Ne- 
gro) go."  said  an  excited  Negro.  "And  intel- 
ligence has  had  this  guy  for  days  asking  him 
how  come  they  let  him  go  and  how  come 
they  didn't  kill  him,  too.  But  this  cat  .ain't 
telling  them  nothing." 

Behef  in  these  stories  Is  strengthened  by 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  leaflets 
aimed  at  American  troops  which  address  the 
Negro  soldier  this  way: 

•■Black  man.  why  are  you  fighting  here? 
We  don't  want  to  fight  you.  Vour  war  is 
against  the  white  man  b.ack  home." 

One  Negro  soldier  admitted  that  In  the 
midst  of  the  shooting  at  him,  he  is  moved 
by  the  enemv's  appeal. 

'"And  I  think  to  myself.  'Man,  you're 
right.'  " 


The  Negro  at  War— The  Problem   Is  Back 

HOME 

(By  Paiil  Hathaway) 

Enemy  rocket  blasts  shook  crowded  Da 
Nang  Air  Terminal.  But  Marine  Pfc.  James 
Barnes  did  not  seem  to  hear  them.  He 
stretched  his  long  legs  and  closed  his  eyes, 
trying  to  reconstruct  the  nightmare  he  had 
lived  through  as  an  infantryman  in  the  war- 
ravaged  northern  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

What  he  would  always  remember  most 
about  the  north,  he  said,  was  seeing  his 
friends.  Negroes  like  himself,  die  as  though 
their  lives  were  light  switches  that  could  be 
turned  off. 

Barnes,  20.  of  Newark.  N  J  .  said  he  thought 
he  would  write  a  lx)ok  about  it  some  day — 
about  Vietnam  and  about  black  soldiers  and 
theh-  problems  with  the  war  and  with  the 
whit«  In  his  t)ook,  there  would  be  no  heroes 
and  no  vlllians.  Just  people  trying  to  survive. 
It  had  to  be  written,  he  said. 

He  talked  with  the  conviction  of  a  man 
who  has  decided  to  put  off  writing  The 
Psalms  until  tomorrow. 

"I  can't  see  the  war."  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  can't  see  it  at  all.  I  can't  see  killing 
somebodv  you  might  be  buying  a  drink  for 
back  home.  Maybe  I  would  buy  him  a  drink 
before  I'd  buv  for  one  of  the  chucks  (white) . 
I  can't  tell.  I  mean,  how  do  I  know  the  guy 
I'm  fighting  isn't  a  guy  just  like  me?  Some- 
body who  just  doesn't  want  to  l>e  bothered 
with  nothing,  somebody  who  wants  to  be  left 
alone? 

He  groaned  and  folded  his  arms. 

"I'm  sick  of  it."  he  said.  "So  sick.  .  .  .  They 
say  we're  fighting  to  free  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  But  Newark  wasn't  free.  Was 
Watts?  Was  Detroit?  I  mean,  which  is  more 
important,  home  or  here? 

"I  can't  see  it.  ...  I  hope  my  friends  died 
for  something.  But  }  don't  know.  I  seen  too 
much  war  to  be  20.  Walk  past  your  best 
friend,  dead,  and  you  don't  even  really  recog- 
nize him.  People  killed.  For  what?  For  noth- 
ing. Let  me  go  home.  That's  where  the  prob- 
lem Is." 


Barnes  was  on  his  way  south  for  duty  in 
Saigon  for  a  few  days  before  returning  north 
He  cxintlnued  talking  like  a  man  who  is 
being  pursued  by  something  he  c»nnot  quite 
see  or  understand 

"It's  lonesome  and  scary  up  north  for  tne 
brothers,"  he  said,  biting  his  lip  nervously 
"Sure,  we  fought  together  with  the  w-hiteR_ 
We  fight  with  em  and  we  fight  against  them 

He  expressed  a  belief  often  heard  ;imong 
Negro  soldiers  that  they  are  given  the  mcj-e 
dangerous  jissignments  in  combat  areas 

"When  voure  on  patrol  and  moving  into 
an  iirea  it's  alwavs  the  Negro  who's  walking 
point  (UP  front).  That  means  ^^ .«/!:!.  f^.^ 
to  get  it  if  a  mine  explodes,"  he  said  That  s 
the  kind  of  assignment  we  get  from  the 
whites  Harassment  Nothing  but  harassment 
Look  at  the  guvs  who  go  out  on  sweeps,  who 
protect  hills.  Brothers,  as  many  brothers  as 
thev  can  find." 

Proof  that  this  actually  occurs  cant  be 
found  and  military  officials  emph.itlcally 
deny  it  They  .say  that  all  assignments,  dan- 
gerous and  safe,  are  distributed  without  re- 
gard to  race. 

But  an  important  fact  is  that  many  Negro 
soldiers  are  convinced  such  lethal  discrimi- 
nation does  occur  and  that  as  a  result  they 
suffer  an   Inordinate  number  of  battle  cas- 

In  Can  Tho  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  Negro 
soldier  sat  in  a  bar  wondering  aloud  to  a 
Negro  friend  If  someone— some  white— was 
trying  to  kill  off  Negro  soldiers. 

"The  other  night  we  were  on  patrol,  all 
brothers,"  he  said.  "The  whites  were  on 
guard  We  got  through  the  night  without 
any  trouble.  But,  afterwards,  I  got  to  think- 
ing what  if  this  was  an  ambu,sh?  We'd  be 
wiped  out  and  the  whites  would  be  safe  " 

"Well  "  said  the  other,  "the  guys  on  guard 
duty  could  have  been  hit  and  you  would 
have  been  the  safe  ones.  You  ever  think  of 

It  that  way?"  ^irf„.» 

The  first  Negro  soldier  shrugged  and  didn  t 

"^^I^n    Dong    Ha,    a    Marine    private    .said    he 
thought  the  Negro  death  rate  w.-is  as  high  as 

60  percent.  _ ,.  .  .j 

"I  think  we're  being  killed  off.  he  said. 
"I  think  we're  being  used.  That's  what" 

Defense  Department  figures  show  that  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  killed  In  Vietnam 
is  slightly  higher  than  for  whites,  a  statistic 
the  Pentagon  explains  is  due  to  the  higher 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  elite  volunteer  com- 
bat units  and  the  high  percentage  of  Negro 
non-commissioned  officers 

The  official  figures  show  there  were  56,000 
Negroes  in  the  armed  forces  in  Vietnam 
on  Jan  1  1968,  98  percent  of  the  total  fight- 
ing force  In  over-all  deaths,  Negroes  in  the 
six  years  prior  to  last  Jan  1  had  been  killed 
at  a  rate  of  14  1  percent  For  1967,  there  were 
9,378  killed,  of  which  1.192—12.7  percent- 
were  Negro. 

The  Army  had  37.500  Negroes  among  its 
337,000-man  force— 11  1  percent  In  the  six 
year  period,  there  were  9.599  deaths,  of  which 
1  565— 16  3  percent— w»re  Negro  In  1967. 
13  5  percent  of  the  soldiers  killed  were  Ne- 
groes—733  of  5.443. 

8  2    PERCENT    IN    MARINES 

In  the  Marines,  there  were  6.500  Negroes. 
8  2  percent  of  a  total  Marine  force  of  78,000 
Over  the  slx-vear  period,  Negroes  accounted 
for  644  of  5,4'79  deaths,  12  1  percent  In  1967. 
441  Negro  Marines  were  killed,  12.8  percent 
of  the  3,452  Marines  killed. 

Qf  83.000  Air  Force  men  on  Jan.  1,  9,000 
wefe  Negro— 10.5  percent.  The  six-year  death 
rate  for  Negroes  was  3.3  percent— 13  of  434 
In  1967,  the  Negro  death  rate  was  5.2  per- 
cent— 9  of  172. 

There  were  3,000  Negroes  among  the  69.500 
Navy  personnel— 4.7  percent.  The  sis-year 
Negro  death  rate  was  1.9  percent— 10  to  510. 
For  1967,  the  Negro  death  rate  was  2.9  per- 
cent—9  of  311. 

Though  the  Negro  makes  up  9  8  percent  of 
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the  armed  forces  In  Vietnam,  he  constitutes 
about  20  percent  of  the  combat  troops  and 
more  than  25  percent  of  such  elite  Army 
units  as  the   parntriKips. 

Some  have  estimate  Negro  participation 
In  airborne  units  at  from  45  to  60  percent. 

St.itlstlcs  also  show  that  one  of  every  four 
f    rhe   Army's  front-line  supervisors  In   the 
erades  of  sergeant  flrst-class  and  master  ser- 
ge<\nt  is  a  Negro. 

TTie  re-enlistment  rate  for  first-term  Army 
men  is  al.so  significantly  higher  among  Ne* 
gr'^es  In  19fi5  this  rate  was  49  3  percent  for 
Noeroes  and  11  7  percent  for  whites. 

It  also  h.is  been  noted  that  the  Negro  is  a 
rri'TP  llkPly  candidate  for  the  Infantry  dur- 
ing his  first  enh.'itment  because  of  a  lack  of 
skills  and  education.  Some  Negroes  claim 
that  th'iwe  who  m.ike  the  assignments  simply 
a.=.s'ime  that  the  Negro  Is  unskilled  and  there- 
'  re  that  he  will  be  useful  mainly  In  a  com- 
bat  unit. 

OFFICER  CAP  Hrr 

Nepro  soldiers  also  complain  about  the  lack 
of  black  officers 

The  Defense  Department  said  It  haa  no 
figures  on  the  number  of  Negro  commissioned 
officers  In  Vietnam,  but  that  over-all  figures 
for  the  armed  services  presumably  apply  for 
the  combat  zone.  "The  latest  figures  the  Pen- 
tagon was  able  to  provide  are  of  Dec.  31. 
1966  They  show  the  Army  with  4,064  Negro 
officers,  3  6  percent:  264  or  0.3  percent  In  the 
Navy;  132  or  0  6  percent  in  the  Marines;  and 
2  261  or  17  percent  In  the  Air  Force. 

Many  Negro  soldiers  claim  their  negative 
attitude  toward  the  war  can  be  blamed  on 
the  situation  back  home  and  not  on  the 
war  itself. 

In  Phu  Bal,  Marine  Pfc.  Richard  L.  Gray 
Jr  of  Fairmont,  W.Va  ,  said  last  summer's 
riots  Increased  tension  between  black  and 
white  in  his  area,  the  northern  provinces 
where   the  heaviest  fighting  has  been. 

Gray  said  that  when  the  Detroit  riots 
erupted  last  summer,  a  group  of  Negro  sol- 
diers from  the  city  started  a  disturbance  one 
r.lght  during  a  movie  In  the  mess  hall.  It  was 
quickly  put  down  by  military  police. 

'It  seemed  like  when  the  rioting  broke 
out  back  heme,  they  felt  that  they  had  some- 
thing more  Important  to  do  back  In  The 
World  (the  United:  States).  It  seemed  like 
they  wanted  to  be  back  there  kicking  some- 
body, too  " 

Another  N'egro  soldier  confirmed  reports 
that  a  number  of  soldiers,  particularly  In  the 
northern  provinces,  have  turned  to  smoking 
man  J  u. ana. 

"You  can't  blame  them,"  he  said.  "You'd 
have  t»  take  something  or  go  out  of  your 
mind  ,  .  .  But  I  do  think  that  If  you  took  a 
count,  you'd  find  that  there  were  more 
brothers  smoking  them  than  whites.  Like 
back  in  the  states,  you  got  more  Negroes 
taking  drugs  than  whites.  I  think  it's  be- 
cause the  brothers  have  more  problems  here 
ahd  in  The  World." 

Mf  H.tMMAD  ALI  DISCUSSED 

Ir.  Dohg  Ha.  10  miles  from  the  Demlll- 
L-iri^ed  Zcne,  Marine  Pfc.  Richard  Strothers, 
21,  of  Roxbury.  Mass.,  sat  on  his  bunk  listen- 
ing to  a  record  by  Gladys  Knight  and  the 
Fnps  on  his  battery-operated  phonograph 
and  talking  about  MuhiUnmad  All,  former 
w:r!d  heavyweight  champion. 

Strothers  said  he  could  not  believe  All  Is 
a  cowaj-d  because  he  had  refused  Induction 
into  the  Army.  All  technically  refused  induc- 
tion because  he  is  a  Muslim  minister.  But  he 
also  said  he  considered  the  Vietnam  conflict  a 
white  mans  war. 

"You  know  there  must  be  something  more 
to  the  man,"  said  the  smooth-faced  Strothers. 
"How  could  he  be  a  champion  of  the  world 
and  be  a  cowaxd''" 

"Who  knows?"  said  Strothers.  eciiolng  aen- 
timentiS  often  expressed  In  Vietnam  by  other 
Negro  soldiers  "If  I  had  to  do  It  again,  I 
might  have  done  the  same  thing  " 


He  had  Joined  the  Marines  beoauiie  the 
draft  was  Imminent  and  be<^ause  the  Marines 
had  a  glamorous  tradition  But  now,  10  miles 
from  the  D!i<Z,  where  the  enemy  lobbed  in 
rockets  every  hour  and  you  slept  with  your 
flak  Jacket  and  your  helmet  nearby,  glamour 
had  degenerated  Into  fear. 

"TTils  is  no  man's  war."  he  said  "And  cer- 
tainly not  a  colored  man's.  When  people  can't 
live  together  back  home.  I  can't  see  coming 
over  here  fighting." 

In  Vietnam,  he  said,  -he  had  encountered 
all  of  the  discrimination  he  hoped  he  had  left 
behind  In  the  states. 

Suddenly,  a  rocket  hit  wlttUn  several  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  area,  kicking  clouds  of  red 
dust  high  In  the  air.  and  Strothers,  picking 
up  his  flak  Jacket  and  his  helmet,  bolted  out 
the  door  of  his  billet  with  a  reporter  and  they 
scrambled  Into  a  narrow  8-foot-deep  bunker 
head  first. 

Stroithers  turned  away  from  white  soldiers 
standing  In  the  bunker  three  feet  away  as  he 
continued  his  story. 

I    WANT   A    NIGGER 

In  Phu  Bal,  Strothers  and  a  group  of  Negro 
friends  were  playing  cards  at  a  club  when  a 
white  soldier  wandered  In,  drunk,  shouting, 
"I  want  a  nigger." 

Strothers  took  him  on.  Later,  as  punish- 
ment. Strothers  was  given  a  slap  on  the  wrist, 
one  day  of  office  duty.  The  white  soldier  waa 
fined  $50. 

Strothers  felt  the  white  soldier  should  have 
been  punished  more  severely  for  instigating 
the  Incident. 

"The  Judge  told  me  I  should  have  tiirned 
the  other  cheek,"  he  said,  "That's  been  the 
colored  people's  problem  all  these  years  We 
been  tiirning  the  other  cheek." 

Strothers  looked  at  his  watch  and  sighed. 
It  was  4  p.m.  and  Israel  X  had  not  returned. 

Israel  X  or  Pvt.  Israel  X.  McCoy,  who 
Strothers  said  Is  a  Black  Miisilm,  Is  the  un- 
official leader  of  a  group  of  about  40  Negroes 
at  Dong  Ha  Strothers  said  he  had  been  sent 
to  Khe  Sanb  on  kitchen  duty  for  "boigglng 
the  brass," 

"They  don't  Uke  Israel,"  said  Strothers  "He 
speaks  his  mind.  When  the  brother  isn't 
treated  right,  Israel  X  speaks  up.  He's  the 
leader." 

Israel  X's  bunk  sits  In  the  comer  of  Stro- 
ther's  billet.  The  corner  Is  a  kind  of  khaki- 
colored  monument  to  blackness. 

MOTTOES    ON     LOCKER 

Graffiti  are  scrawled  on  Israel  X's  locker: 
"Up.  You  Mlghtly  Race,"  "Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans at  home  and  abroad."  "The  Black 
Mood."  and  "There  Is  no  law  but  strength. 
No  Justice  but  power." 

The  names  of  the  black  brothers  are  metic- 
ulously Inscribed  on  Xs  locker  In  thick  black 
letters:  McCoy.  Strothers,  Mclntyre,  Wallace. 
Vemell.  Caesar. 

For  months  the  brothers  had  been  meeting 
at  nights  In  the  hooches  In  the  far  end  of 
Dong  Ha.  Here  In  this  embattled  outpost. 
they  had  created  their  own  ghetto. 

"It's  the  war  that  makes  us  hang  out  to- 
gether." said  Pvt.  George  P.  Washington.  19. 
of  1444  Rock  Creek  Ford  Road,  Washington. 
"When  you're  this  close  to  death,  you  feel 
more  secure  with  yoixr  own." 

In  Nha  Trang  on  the  coast,  the  only  hint 
that  there  is  a  war  on  Is  the  barbed  wnre  In 
front  of  the  compounds.  After  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, there  was  only  a  minimal  curfew.  On 
weekends,  soldiers  hold  cookouts  and  play 
touch  football  on  glistening  white  beaches. 

Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  live 
In  stucco- type  villas  that  are  close  to  a  road 
where  pretty,  long-haired  Vietnamese  girls 
stroll  by  In  floating  ao  dais,  the  traditional 
Vietnamese  dress 

But  there  Lb  a  black  anger,  too. 

Army  Spec.  4  William  P.  Washington  from 
L06  Angeles  criticized  stories  he  had  read  in 
newspapers   and   magazines   about    the   har- 


mony  of   black   and   white  soldiers  on   the 

battlefield. 

.As  a  group  of  five  Negro  soldiers  .sat  around 
a  mees  table  nodding  their  hends  in  agree- 
ment. Washington  snarled:  "All  this  talk 
about  integration  in  the  foxhole.  Well,  why 
not'  Why  not?  You  cover  his  hide  and  he 
covers  yours.  Thats   how  you  survive  .   .  . 

"But,  you  see.  that  doesn't  mean  that  he's 
going  to  treat  you  any  different  when  he  get,s 
back  In  The  World.  It's  just  that  you  need 
each  other  more  now  " 

It  w.as  that  way  in  Nha  Trang,  he  said. 
The  whites  t.alked  with  them,  worked  with 
them  But  when  it  cajne  to  going  downtown 
to  the  bars  and  to  tiie  women,  the  whites 
went  their  way  and  the  Negroes  went  theirs 

"And  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  in  the 
barracks  and  I  don't  sf>eak  to  no  one,  the 
white  .soldiers  will  say,  ■W.ushini^ton,  what's 
the  matter  with  you?'  I  dont  answer.  But  I 
want  to  say,  Man,  don't  you  know?  D(5n't 
you  know  by  now?'  " 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  8.   1968] 

The   Negro   at   War — "I'll   Stick   Wfth   My 

Country " 

I  By  Paul  Hathaway) 

It  has  never  occurred  to  Marine  Cpl.  Hosea 
Dyson  that  he  Is  anything  but  a  soldier.  To 
him,  being  black  is  irrelevant  In  a  war. 

He  scoffed  at  any  thought  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  white  man's  war. 

In  war,  he  said,  there  are  no  Negroe.";.  no 
whites:  there  are  only  those  who  gain  glory 
in  fighting  for  a  cause  they  believe  in, 

"Its  everyone's  war,"  said  the  husky,  soft- 
voiced  Dyson,  a  22-year-old  graduate  of  a 
small  community  college  In  Chicago,  where 
he  had  attended  an  Integrated  high  school. 
We  were  talking  aboard  a  plane  on  the  way 
to  Da  Nang  from  .Saigon. 

Unlike  many  other  Negro  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam who  are  disillusioned  with  the  war  and 
their  role  in  It,  Dyson  saw  purpose  and  di- 
rection in  the  conflict, 

"I'm  an  ."American  citizen  first."  he  said. 
"It's  the  only  country,  the  only  life  I  know. 
I  can't  turn  my  back  on  it,  even  though  I 
know  Its  been  wrong  many  times,  particu- 
larly about  colored  people.  I  feel  I  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  I'll  stick  with  my 
country" 

Since  he  was  6  years  old,  when  he  saw  a 
blue-uniformed  Marine  carrying  the  colors, 
Dyson  wanted  to  be  a  Marine.  Two  years  ago, 
he  enlisted  In  his  home  town  of  Chicago, 

"I've  never  looked  at  white  people  :is 
beasts,"  he  said.  "They're  people,  .^nd  I  am 
people.  They  respect  me  and  I  respect  them. 
The  Negroes  who  don't  feel  comfortable 
around  whites  are  the  ones  who  never  took 
the  time  to  know  them.  I  always  caution  guys 
when  they  start  talking  at>out  the  white  man. 
I  usually  ask  them  to  ask  themselves  if  thev 
are  really  being  fair  with  themselves  and 
with  whites.  Sometimes,  they  understand," 

.As  a  squad  leader,  Dyson  helped  defend 
artillery  installations  on  hills  overlooking 
the  Demtlltanzed  Zone.  Over  a  three-month 
period,  he  saw  mortar  fire  cut  down  eight  of 
the  15  men  in  his  squad. 

Once  a  mortar  barrage  buned  him  In  a 
bunker  for  45  minutes.  .Another  time,  a  rock- 
et exploded  nearby,  killing  his  buddy  a  foot 
away  and  perforating  both  of  Dyson's  ear- 
drums, 

"Once  when  a  white  soldier  left  my  squad, 
he  shook  my  hand  and  told  me  he'd  been 
proud  to  be  in  the  same  foxhole  with  me  ' 
said  Dyson,  "It  made  me  feel  good,  so  good. 
I  would  have  felt  good  if  a  Negro  had  said 
it,  taut  it  -Struck  me  that  someone  white 
should,  do  It." 

Dyson  feels  that  war  doesn't  give  a  man 
time  to  think  about  color. 

"In  war.  there  isn't  any  color  line,"  said 
Dyson.  "Charlie  (the  enemy)  doesn't  care 
whether  you're  black  or  white.  So  you  have 
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to  work  together  You  depend  on  each  other 
to  survive  out  there," 

But  what  happens  after  the  war?  Will 
white  attitudes  change  then? 

"I  think  war  changes  men,"  he  said,  "It 
win  make  a  difference  when  we  get  back.  Out 
here,  they  see  us  as  people.  Before,  you  were 
Just  a  shadow  or  something.  Now  they 
know  vou." 

He  recalled  a  night  near  the  DMZ  when 
part  of  the  squad  was  cut  off  from  the  other 
during  an  ambush  and  he  and  his  men 
were  crawling  through  the  jungle  to  retrieve 
the  dead  bodies  of  squad  members. 

•We  didn't  care  whether  they  were  black 
or  white,  then."  he  said.  "We  Just  wanted  to 
get  them  back  so  they  could  have  a  decent 
burial,  .  .  ,  That's  the  thing  about  being 
a  Marine,  I  don't  care  about  dying  so  much, 
Ive  learned  to  hve  with  the  idea  my  time 
might  come  It's  my  parents  and  my  girl 
I  would  feel  sorry  for.  not  for  myself.  But. 
at  least.  I  know  one  thing.  I've  got  friends 
here,  black  and  white,  who  would  find  my 
body  and  bring  It  back." 

BADGE  OF  EQUALITY 

To  some  Negro  soldiers,  Vietnam  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  symbolic  mission  to  prove 
their  manhood.  For  them,  Vietnam  Is  a  badge 
of  equality,  proof  that  they  belong,  though 
they  are  not  necessarily  certain  it  will  open 
new  doors  when  they  flrUsh  their  tour  of 
duty. 

They  come  to  Vietnam  burning  with  the 
ambition  to  prove  themselves,  with  the  Idea 
that  the  world  owes  them  the  dignity  of 
at  least  recognizing  that  they  exist. 

In  Plelku,  Spec,  4  Lawrence  Harkle.<;s,  of 
the  173rd  Airborne  Division,  a  former  police- 
man in  Watts,  spoke  of  the  large  number  of 
Negroes  who  Join  the  elite  groups  such  as  the 
Airborne. 

"We  Join  because  of  pride  and  the  $55  extra 
a  month,"  he  said,  "It's  a  challenge.  The 
brother  likes  the  challenge.  We're  tough  and 
we  want  everybody  to  know  it." 
He  thoiight  about  returning  home. 
"When  I  get  home.  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
mess  with  me  In  the  block.  'Cause  I'm  a  man. 
If  they  never  noticed  before,  they  better 
notice  now  •' 

For  some.  Vietnam  offers  more  security 
than  the  world  they  knew  back  in  the  States, 

A  ROLE  TO  PLAY 

Marine  S  Sgt.  Leon  Thomas,  30.  stationed 
at  Camp  Carroll  near  Khe  Sanh,  felt  soldier- 
ing, even  in  Vietnam,  oifcred  more  than  civil- 
ian life.  Thomas,  a  veteran  of  11  years  and 
a  native  of  Cincinnati,  said,  "It's  not  like 
World  War  II.  when  the  Army  was  segregated 
and  the  Negro  didn't  have  any  responsibility. 
Here  we  have  a  role  to  play.  We  can  see  our 
progress."  ^_^ 

ClvlUan  life.  Thomas  said,  was  different. 
"I  don't  know  if  I  could  live  as  a  civilian." 
he  said.  "I  could  work  at  a  job  for  eight  years 
and  no  one  would  give  me  a  promotion  and 
I'd  probably  have  no  recourse.  But  here  In 
the  Marines,  you  can  see  your  progress,  you 
can  have  the  responsibility." 

As  for  facing  civilian  life  again  some  day, 
Thomas  said.  "I  don't  think  I  have  to  beg 
anyone  when  I  get  out.  I  can  say.  "Look  here, 
white  man.  I  proved  myself.  Give  me  what's 
coming  to  me.'  " 

Thomas  conceded  that  many  of  the  young- 
er Negro  soldiers  have  assumed  a  more  mili- 
tant posture  toward  racial  problems. 

"Mayh^  It's  because  they  were  in  the  States 
more  recently  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
some  of  us  older  fellows.  Bvit  they  seem  to  be 
a  little  more  caught  up  in  what's  happening 
back  home  than  us."  , 

Marine  Cpl.  William  Bellamy.  22  of  Tar- 
boro.  N.C.,  admitted  that  there  is  a  growing 
contingent  of  anti-white,  anti-war  Negroes 
In  Vietnam  which  he  keeps  at  arm's  length. 
"Many."  he  said  "talk  continually  about 
how  they  are  being  treated  unfairly.  But  I 
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can  never  get  anything  specific  from  them. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  treated  like 
anyone  else.  I've  been  with  some  whites  since 
Camp  Lejeune  and  not  one  of  them  has 
ever  treated  me  "with  anything  but  respect." 
deputy  adviser 
Lt.  Col.  Howard  Moon,  38.  Joined  the  Army 
right  out  of  Central  State  In  Ohio  In  1949. 
It  was  a  segregated  Army  then.  The  lew 
Negro  officers  usually  were  assigned  to  sup- 
ply or  mess. 

"I  Joined  the  Anny  because  nothing  else 
seemed  to  be  available  In  my  home  town 
back  m  Columbus.  Ohio."'  he  said.  ""I  could 
be  a  schoolteacher,  maybe.  But  I  didn't  really 
want  that.  So  I  Joined  the  Army.  I  felt  It 
offered  me  more  of  an  opportunity  than  any- 
thing else." 

Today,   Moon   is  deputy  senior  adviser  to 
the   chief   of  Thua  Thlen  province   In   Hue. 
Vietnam     is     everj'     American's     respon- 
sibility, he  said. 

""We  have  a  commitment  here  to  people.""  he 
says.  ""If  we  leave,  the  lives  of  these  people 
will  be  dominated  by  the  Viet  Cong,  Any  Ne- 
gro should  be  able  to  underst,and  this,  Tliey 
should  know  what  being  dominated  means. 
These  people  trust  us.  They  know  we"ll  re- 
build Hue.  But  they  also  know  that  the  Viet 
Cong  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  rebuild  it."' 

Moon  feels  that  the  Army  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  Negroes  that  could  not  be  found 
in  civilian  life. 

"It  gives  the  Negro  a  chance  to  be  heard." 
he  said.  "We  have  responsibilities  in  the 
Army  that  we  might  not  find  In  the  pri.ate 
sector  of  life.  The  Army  life  offers  Negroes 
the  chance  to  express  themselves  and  make 
themselves  heard." 

But.  he  added,  many  of  the  younger  Ne- 
gro officers  apparently  are  not  re-enllstlng 
as  opportunities  for  minority  groups  develop 
In  private  Industry. 

"Those  who  might  have  re-enllsted  a  few 
years  ago  are  not  doing  It  now  because  they 
have  a  chance  to  make  economic  gains  In 
areas  that  wouldn't  have  accepted  them 
earlier.""  said  Moon. 

THINGS  HAVE  CHANCED 

First  Lt.  William  Pettis.  30.  is  serving  with 
the  172nd  Engineer  Detachment.  He  Joined 
the  Army  10  years  ago  after  working  for  al- 
most two  years  as  a  gas  station  attendant 
and  dishwasher.  After  serving  as  a  non-com- 
mlssloned  officer  for  five  years,  he  became  an 
officer  two  years  ago. 

""I  felt  that  on  the  basis  of  what  I  found 
In  civilian  life  that  I  oould  only  do  better  by 
Joining  the  Army.""  he  said,  "I  was  right." 

Pettis,  who  comes  from  Aberdeen,  Md..  re- 
members that  when  he  had  basic  training  at 
Port  Jackson.  S.C,  there  were  separate  bar- 
ber shops  for  black  and  white, 

"Things  have  changed  since  then."'  he 
said.  "'I  feel  I  can  get  a  fairer  shake  here  than 
In  civilian  life." 

Pettis  sees  no  discrimination  In  promo- 
tions as  other  Negro  soldiers  have  charged. 
He  Is  due  for  promotion  to  captain  later 
this  year. 

To  the  argument  that  this  is  a  white  man's 
war.  PetUs  said,  ""What  do  those  guys  want 
back  home?  It"s  our  freedom  we're  fighting 
for.  too.  If  we  don't  fight  here,  the  Commu- 
nists will  take  over  our  country,  too.  And 
the  ghetto  will  have  even  less  than  it  does 
now."' 


The  Negro  At  War— Just  Finding  a  Job 
Is  Work 


(By  Paul  Hathaway) 

Two  years  ago,  Johnnie  Britt  Joined  the 
Marines  because  he  was  only  hanging  around 
street  corners  and  he  was  afraid  he'd  get 
Into  trouble. 

Today,  Britt,  19.  is  back  in  Oakland.  Calif., 
from  Vietnam,  looking  for  a  Job  and  afraid 
he"ll  get  Into  trouble  before  he  finds  one. 


Since  he  was  dlsciiarged  last  June,  his 
efforts  to  find  a  Job  have  been  fruitless. 

"A  few  times  I've  almost  given  up."  he 
says,  "I  wa*  ready  to  go  back  Into  the  serv- 
ice. But  ive  always  held  myself  back.  After 
all.  it  dldn"t  help  me  before.  Why  should  it 
help  me  now?"" 

Britt,  a  lean.  Intense  wuth  with  two  front 
teeth  missing,  lives  with  his  parents,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister,  HU  service  unemploy- 
ment money  ran  out  In  December.  From 
9  am.  to  5  pm  each  day.  he  wanders  the 
Bav  area  l<x>king  for  a  Job. 

Sometimes  he  caddies  at  a  local  golf  course 
for  $10  a  day.  Tliat  Is  the  closest  he  has  come 
to  steady  work. 

Britt  admits  that  his  efforts  are  blunted 
by  his  lack  of  education.  He  quit  school  in 
the  nth  grade  to  Join  the  Marines  because 
he  didn't  feel  he  was  learning  anything.  In 
the  Marines,  he  was  placed  In  the  infantry. 
Early  last  year,  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 
At  Chii  Lai.  the  war  wore  him  down  physi- 
cally and  menUiUy.  In  April  of  1967,  he  was 
sent  home  with  a  bad  case  of  war  nerves 
and  given  an  honorable  discharge. 

For  the  first  month  he  was  home,  he  didn't 
try  to  find  a  Job.  He  felt  It  would  be  easy 
once  he  started  looking.  But  it  wasn't.  He 
said  he  has  looked  everywhere— from  stiite, 
city  and  federal  agencies  to  private  indus- 
try. Either  he  lacks  the  qualifications  or  the 
Job  Is  taken. 

Each  day,  Britt  keeps  looking. 
"I   keep   telling   mj'self   that   It  can"t  last 
forever,   that   I   can"t  stay  a   loser   forever." 
he   -said.    "But  sometimes   I   wonder.   Maybe 
it  will  Ju.st  go  on  and  on."' 

Britt  was  referred  to  the  Bay  Area  Urban 
League  by  the  local  Veterans  Administration 
oifi'-e.  Costel  N.  Akrie.  veterans'  affairs  co- 
ordinator for  the  league,  has  been  trying  to 
help  Britt. 

Early  this  year,  the  National  Urban  League 
established  veterans  offices  In  nine  cities  to 
assist  Negro  veterans  in  adjusting  to  civilian 
life,  Tlie  national  program  is  supervised  by 
Frank  R.  Steele,  a  retired  Army  major,  Akrie 
is  one  of  nine  veterans'  affairs  coordinators 
working  under  Steele, 

Tlie  program  was  the  Idea  of  Whitney 
Young  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Urban 
League.  It  has  received  a  $100,000  a  year 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 
Another  50  members  of  the  league's  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Council,  which  Includes 
Time  Inc.,  Westlnghouse,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  Eastman  Kodak,  will  give  another  $77.- 
000. 

In  his  successful  proposal  to  the  fund. 
Young  said  that  his  meetings  with  Negro 
soldiers  In  Vietnam  indicated  that  they 
"could  be  either  America's  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  in  civil  rights.  If  planned 
for  and  properly  directed;  or  America's  most 
tragic  experience,  if  they  who  have  given  so 
much  and  have  developed  such  unusual  qual- 
ities are  ignored,  and  Inadequate  plans  made 
for  their  re-entry  Into  the  mainstream  of 
civilian  life,"" 

Akrie.  36,  served  In  the  Army  In  the  Ko- 
rean War.  He  .said  that  the  veterans"  abllltv 
to  make  an  adjustment  to  civilian  life  will 
depend  largely  upon  what  Ul»d  of  training 
and  educatloii  they  had  before  entering  the 
service. 

"If  he  does  not  have  .'in  education,  a  high 
school  diploma  or  something,  then  he  is 
damn  near  unemployable.'"  said  Akrie,  "De- 
spite his  youth,  he  Is  the  same  as  the  un- 
educated guv  In  World  War  II  or  the  Ko- 
rean War.  He"s  at  a  dead  end.  Tlie  kid  comes 
back  from  Vietnam.  He  sees  black  veterans 
from  other  wars  fighting  the  same  problems 
and  he  asks  himself.  Is  this  going  to  happen 
to  me?" " 

In  the  Bav  Area,  said  Akrie,  many  em- 
plovers  have  "expressed  a  desire  to  help  the 
Urban  League  program  but  they  have  been 
slow  on  ""follow  through." 
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Akrie  said  he  feels  that  changes  must  be 
made  In  military  aa  well  as  civilian  life. 
He  favors  legislation  stipulating  that  all  serv- 
ices require  that  their  personnel  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  before 
they  complete  a  tour  of  duty. 

In  this  way.  he  said,  there  will  be  better 
preparation  for  the  transition  t<^  civilian  life, 
where  good  Jobs  come  hard  to  the  unedu- 
cated and  the  undereducated. 

Many  service  responsibilities  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  civilian  adjustment,  says  Ak- 
rie An  anti-aircraft  technician,  a  demoli- 
tion expert  or  a  rifleman  had  little  chance 
to  correlate  his  former  Job  with  one  In  civil- 
ian life."  he  added. 

■Unfortunately,  many  Negroes  fall  into 
these  categories. "  said  Akrie.  They  went  Into 
the  service  without  an  edvicatlon  or  with  an 
Incomplete  one.  and  they  are  put  Into  a  Job 
that  does  not  train  them  for  anything  use- 
ful in  civilian  life.  They  come  out  with  the 
same  problem  they  had  before  they  went 
in  " 

Then,  he  said,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  power  structure 

"They  tell  us  we  need  college  degrees,"  he 
sal  1  But  there  are  few  Negroes  that  have 
•hem  The  kind  of  people  industry  asks  for, 
xe  are  sometimes  unable  to  supply.  They  will 
require  n  bachelors  degree  from  a  Negro  for 
.^  particular  kind  of  Job.  but  a  high  school 
diploma  from  a  white  veteran." 

He  said  he  knows  of  three  men  with  from 
two  to  four  years  of  college  experience  who 
are  working  at  poet  office  Jobs  because  they 
have  been  unable  to  find  anything  else.  An- 
other, with  two  years  of  college,  had  a  cus- 
todial Job. 

NOT    ENOUGH    MONEV 

Leaford  Williams.  Akrie's  Washington 
i-ounterpart.  said  he  felt  that  the  federal 
government  has  failed  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bility to  help  veterans.  Because  they  are  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  social  strata,  he  says, 
Negroes  suffer  most. 

The  government.  Williams  said,  has  failed 
to  upgrade  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of 
:944,  which  eliminates  certain  educational 
requirements  for  veterans  for  Jobs  up  to 
GS-5  at  $5,867  a  year. 

The  federal  bureaucracy  makes  It  im- 
possible for  veterans  to  receive  consideration 
even  for  these  Jobs."  said  Leaford.  "Blit  even 
If  they  were  to  be  considered,  it  is  certainly 
not  enough  money." 

W.  Morton  Webster,  head  of  the  Southern 
California  regional  ofBce  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  largest  VA  office  in  the 
country,  said  that  40  percent  of  the  soldiers 
returning  to  his  region  are  either  Negro  or 
Mexican-American. 

■  The  average  veteran  finds  a  Job  in  five 
weeks  from  the  time  he  gets  home."  he  said. 
But  we  find  that  most  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  and  the  Negroes  are  underem- 
ployed. It's  not  the  kind  of  Job  that  will  offer 
them  any  kind  of  future."  But  government 
statistics  indicate  the  Negro  veteran  earns 
$1,000  more  a  year  than  the  Negro  non- 
veteran. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  41.000 
Negroes  will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  this 
year  About  5,000  will  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Government  agencies  have  put  together  a 
composite  picture  of  the  Negro  veteran.  He 
is  about  22  and  has  an  average  of  10  years 
of  education,  compared  with  eight  and  one- 
half  years  for  Negro  men  in  general. 

VETERANS    EARN    MORE 

More  Negroes  than  whites  take  advantage 
of  various  GI  educatlpn  and  vocational- 
training  programs.  About  53  percent  of  the 
black  veterans  are  reportedly  ready  to  re- 
turn to  school,  compared  with  45  percent  of 
the  whites. 

Most  of  the  Negroes  who  have  gone  into 
the  military  service  in  the  last  few  years  are 
m    the    upper   40   percent   of   all   Negroes   of 


draft  age  mentally  and  physically,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  ofBclals.  Only  two  out  of  five 
Negroes  qualify  for  the  armed  forces  under 
existing  regulations.  Most  of  the  rest  fall  the 
mental  portion  of  the  armed  forces'  qualifi- 
cation test. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  veterans 
have  had  adequate  civilian  Job  experience. 
Government  labor  exp>erts  estimate  that 
eight  out  of  10  could  benefit  from  more 
education  or  training  before  they  look  for 
Jobs. 

Government  figures  show  that  today's 
Negro  veterans  earn  substantlally^higher  In- 
comes than  other  Negroes  For  Negro  ex- 
ser\-lcemen.  the  median  family  income  is 
$4,557.  For  families  headed  by  a  Negro  who 
Is  not  a  veteran,  the  median  Income  is  $3,610. 

In  Chicago.  Russell  Jet«r,  23.  has  the  train- 
ing and  the  education  He  has  everything  but 
;i  Job  Jeter,  a  bachelor  and  a  graduate  of 
Dunbar  Vocational  High  School,  was  a  radio 
repairman  in  the  Mekong  Delta  for  the  588th 
Signal  Co  ,  where  he  supervised  14  men  on 
a  240- foot  communications  tower. 

Somehow,  his  training  has  not  carried  over 
into  civilian  life  Not  long  aft«r  his  dis- 
charge, he  took  a  test  for  a  radio  repairman 
at  a  nationally  known  electronics  firm.  A 
company  official  told  him  he  had  passed  the 
test  and  asked  him  to  come  back  in  a  few 
days  to  discuss  a  job  opening.  When  he  re- 
turned, another  official  told  him  the  only  Job 
available  for  him  was  as  a  plant  guard. 

TRYING  TO   HOLD  OUT 

"Tliey  made  It  sound  real  good."  said  Jeter. 
"The  guy  who  offered  me  the  Job  thought  he 
was  doing  me  a  real  favor.  He  thought  I'd 
take  the  job.  He  called  someone  up  on  the 
telephone  while  I  was  in  his  office  and  said, 
'I've  got  a  man  for  that  security  Job.'  When 
he  hung  up,  I  told  him  no.  He  looked  hurt — 
like  I  wasn't  svipposed  to  turn  down  this 
wonderful  Job  at  $80  a  weefe.  I  was  making 
more  than  that  fixing  radios  before  I  went 
Into  the  sen-Ice." 

Jeter  also  has  been  offered  Jobs  as  a  stock 
clerk,  truck  driver,  and  general  factory 
worker.  But  they  all  offer  little  money  and 
*io  future. 

"I'm  trying  to  hold  out."  says  Jeter.  "I'm 
trying  to  hold  out  before  I  take  something 
I  don't  want  and  wind  up  with  it  forever 
.  .  .  You  would  think  that  people  would  have 
a  little  sympathy  because  you  have  been  to 
Vietnam  and  taken  chances  with  your  life. 
But  they  don't  understand." 

Like  Jeter,  Marvin  Townsend.  a  22-year-old 
former  Marine  from  Chicago,  finds  civilian 
life  more  difficult,  but  for  different  reasons. 

Townsend  was  injured  in  Vietnam  The 
vision  in  one  eye  is  gone  and  three  fingers 
are  missing  from  his  crippled  left  hand. 

"Its  hard,  it's  hard,  when  you  walk  in  those 
I  business)  offices,"  he  says.  "I've  tried  out 
for  at  least  20  jobs.  They  talk  to  you  and 
give  you  the  impression  you  have  the  job, 
but  nothing  comes  of  it." 

GETS   DISABILITY   PAY 

Meanwhile,  Townsend  and  his  pregnant 
wife  are  living  with  his  parents.  His  training 
as  an  administrative  clerk  at  Quantico,  Va., 
has  not  helped  him  find  a  civilian  Job.  He 
gets   $233    a   month   disability   pay. 

Edward  Woods,  the  veterans'  affairs  co- 
ordinator for  the  Chicago  Urban  League,  has 
been  trying  to  assist  both  men  in  finding 
jobs. 

"It's  the  same  old  story.  "  says  Woods,  an 
aggressive,  no-nonsense  former  Army  ser- 
geant. "A  guy  has  been  performing  a  Job  in 
the  military  well  enough  to  receive  a  promo- 
tion. But  someone  will  say  he  is  not  qualified 
when  he  applies  for  a  civilian  Job.  He  can 
have  all  the  training  and  the  education  he 
can  get.  But  the  worst  handle  is  this — he 
can't  change  his  color." 

But  many  of  Woods'  efforts  to  find  Jobs 
for  Negro  servicemen  end  in  success. 

As  a  result  of  his  direct  referral.  Charles 
Walker.   24,   Is   now  earning  $450   a  month 


while  In  training  as  a  customer  engineer  for 
International  Business  Machines. 

Walker,  whose  girl  friend  is  in  training  as  a 
grovind  hostess  for  Ttans  World  Airlines,  said 
that  of  the  19  students  in  his  class,  15  are 
Negro  Most  of  the  Negroes,  he  said,  are  for- 
mer servicemen 

Walker  attended  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  two  years  before  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  In  1965.  He  went  to  Vietnam  later  that 
year. 

He  proudly  displays  a  certificate  for  meri- 
torious service  for  spearheading  a  counter- 
attack In  Phu  Lai. 

Early  last  year,  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
United  States,  then  transferred  to  Germany 
for  five  months  before  returning  home  and 
completing  his  tour  of  duty  in  September, 

DETERMINATION 

The  self-.-vssured,  dapper  Walker  came 
home  from  Germany  with  seven  tailor-made 
double-breasted  suits.  $1,200  and  a  lot  of 
hope. 

"I  was  determined  to  do  something  and  get 
something,"  he  said.  "I  was  determined  I 
was  not  going  to  accept  what  was  beneath 
me  before  my  money  ran  out 

"I  was  lucky.  I  had  the  money  and  the 
determination  to  wait  until  the  right  oppor- 
tunity came  along.  A  lot  of  e:u>-S  aren't  that 
lucky.  They  have  the  determination.  But 
they  don't  have  the  money.  And  so  they  have 
to  take  the  first  thing  that  comes  along." 

Walker  feels  that  some  Negro  veterans 
come  out  of  the  service  in  Vietnam  with  the 
wrong  attitude. 

".Some  guys  feel  that  Just  because  they 
have  been  to  Vietnam  that  something  should 
be  handed  to  them,  "  he  says.  "But  I  don't 
feel  that  way.  It's  like  st.artlng  a  new  life 
when  you  get  out  You  have  to  prove  your- 
self all  over  again." 

The  Negro  at  War — My  Country  Right 

AND  Wrong 

(By  Paul  Hathaway! 

For  most  Negro  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
not  a  case  of  "My  Country.  Right  or  Wrong," 
but  "My  Country.  Right  and  Wrong." 

They  see  America  as  a  land  of  cruel  para- 
doxes, confiicting  commitments  and  shifting 
priorities. 

Tliey  see  the  war  as  theirs  and  yet  not 
quite  theirs,  and  democracy  as  something 
that  is  in  their  presence,  yet  not  within 
their  grasp. 

In  one  breath,  a  Negro  .soldier  can  accuse 
his  country  of  using  him  for  cannon  fodder 
and  yet  defend  its  right  to  be  in  Vietnam. 
Another  black  soldier  called  this  a  racist 
white  man's  war  against  non-white  people 
and  yet  called  for  the  virtual  extermination 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  useless  drag  on 
humanity. 

A  Negro  officer  can  talk  about  his  country's 
commitment  in  Vietnam  and  yet  acctise  it 
of  ninning  out  on  its  obligations  to  the  black 
man. 

.Another  said  his  promotions  have  come 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  but  added  that  he  never 
would  have  received  them  if  he  had  not  been 
"a  good  Uncle  Tom." 

VOICES    FAMILIAR 

All  the  contradictions  that  the  Negro  sees 
in  this  country,  he  takes  with  him  to 
Vietnam. 

The  black  voices  heard  by  a  reporter  in 
Vietnam  are  familiar.  They  come  from  ghetto 
street  corners,  slum  hallways.,  Muslim 
Mosques  and  welfare  centers. 

In  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Mr  Force  Sgt.  Vincent 
Thomas  of  Camden,  N.J..  spoke  passionately 
of  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  criticized  protests  against  the  war. 

"I  think  the  people  who  demonstrate 
against  the  war  don't  really  understand  It." 
said  Thomas.  "The  people  over  here  have 
nothing,  nothing  but  themselves — and 
thev're  not  even  sure  of  that.  I  feel  that  as 
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an  American  citizen  I  am  Just  as  committed 
to  fighting  In  this  war  as  any  white  soldier. 
Who  am  I  to  walk  out  on  my  country?" 

Then  he  added,  almost  parenthetically, 
that  when  he  completes  his  tour  of  duty  with 
ihe  Air  Force  next  year,  he  will  not  return 
to  the  United  States  but  go  to  Japan,  where 
he  was  stationed  before  coming  to  Vietnam. 

"I  can't  face  it.  man."  .<^ald  the  Jockey- 
sized  Thomas,  "The  whole  thing  makes  me 
sick.  You  ought  to  be  in  Japan,  live  in  Asia. 
hear  what  people  in  Asia  say  about  the 
United  States.  .  ,  .  I've  been  to  Hiroshima, 
I've  seen  what  the  bomb  did  to  those  people 
and  that  city,  I've  heard  people  in  Japan  t.^lk 
about  the  people  in  Hiroshima  as  though 
they  were  infected  or  something.  Do  you 
think  that's  because  of  the  bomb?  No.  Not 
really.  It's  because  the  Americans  dropped 
it — like  we.  not  the  bomb,  were  the  people 
that  infected  them.  Man.  you  ought  to  hear 
the  way  they  talk  about  Americans.  I  mean, 
white  Americans." 

WHY    COME    BACK? 

He  thought  about  his  friends  back  In 
Camden  who,  like  many  Negro  soldiers,  have 
been  found  ineligible  for  the  service  because 
of  mental  or  physical  Inadequacies. 

"I  went  home  once."  he  said.  "They  were 
hanging  around  pool  rooms  and  bars,  going 
nowhere,  doing  nothing.  I  saw  a  little  of  my- 
self in  them  iUid  it  scared  me.  I  know  I'll 
never  go  back  now. 

"•Why  fight  It?  Why  go  back?  This  guy 
won't  give  you  a  Job.  That  guy  won't  give  you 
a  break.  Too  much.  I'd  rather  stay  In  Japan. 
There  I'm  equal.  I  would  rather  live  some 
place  else  than  be  discriminated  against  in 
the  country  I  was  born  in.  That's  what  hurts 
most." 

He  thought  for  a  minute.  "Do  you  know 
something?  In  all  the  time  I  have  been  In 
Japan  (three  years),  no  one  ever  called  me 
nigger.  And  I  know  the  Japanese  word  for 
it.  too." 

For  others,  there  Is  another  kind  of  ambiva- 
lence. 

In  Plelku,  Air  Force  Sgt.  Hiram  Springle, 
21.  a  communications  specialist  from  Tliom- 
asvUle.  Ga..  deplored  the  protests  against  the 
Negro's  participation  In  the  war. 

Once  he  saw  the  poverty  in  Vietnam,  says 
Springle.  It  was  difficult  to  criticize  the 
United  States  decision  to  remain  there. 

can't  pull  out 
He'd  always  had  a  feeling  for  poor  people, 
he  said.  He'd  seen  a  lot  of  poverty  himself 
back  home:  he  had  lived  in  it. 

"We  can't  pull  out."  he  said.  "Ait«r  all, 
we  told  the  man  (the  South  Vietnamese) 
we  were  going  to  help  him.  "We  have  a  com- 
mitment. But  I  keep  thinking  of  the  shame 
of  It  all.  I  read  Stars  and  Stripes  over  here 
every  day  and  I  look  through  the  list  of 
names  of  kids  who  have  been  killed  in  action. 
It  seems  a  shame. 

"Sometimes  I  run  across  the  name  of  a 
kid  I  knew  back  home.  Sometimes  I  see 
the  name  of  .<;omeone  and  I  Just  have  a  feel- 
ing that  they're  colored.  Because  of  the  name 
or  the  town  or  something.  I  see  these  names 
and  I  jxist  keep  thinking  of  them  dying  here. 
I  keep  thinking  they  died  without  ever  ex- 
periencing freedom  really.  .All  they  knew  was 
what  it  was  to  be  black  and  be  ridiculed." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  United  States 
gave  priorities  to  conflicts  beyond  its  own 
boundaries,  he  said. 

"Today  we're  worrying  about  what  we 
didn't  do  in  Vietnam  before.  Next  year  we'll 
be  worrying  about  what  we  didn't  do  in  civil 
rights  this  year.  That's  the  crazy  kind  of 
world  It." 

In  a  bar  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  black 
soldier  from  Chicago  lectured  four  dubious 
Negro  friends  about  the  morality  of  the 
United  States  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  VS. 
either  would  have  to  fight  in  Vietnam  or  else 
be  forced  to  defend  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia or  even  the  United  States. 


"The  Negro  has  as  much  stake  In  this  -war 
aa  anyone  else."  he  argued.  "If  the  Com- 
munists ever  took  over  our  country,  they'd 
take  our  freedom,  too." 

lecture  forgotten 
Tlie  conversation  shifted  to  weaponry  and 
the  shipment  of  several   new  truckloads  of 
guns  to  Can  Tho  that  day. 

•Man.  when  I  saw  those  cuns.  I  got  kind 
of  scared."  he  said,  forgetting  his  lectiu-e, 
"I'll  bet  this  summer  when  the  riots  start, 
I  can  Just  see  tanks  and  those  guns  going 
rl!Tht  into  my  block,  Down  everybody's 
block  where  there's  a  riot.  Tliey'll  just  wait 
for  us  to  make  a  move  and  blow  us  down." 
"Do  you  know  what?"  one  friend  laughed. 
"You  jiist  ruined  your  whole  argument  right 
there." 

But  the  first  soldier  Insisted  that  he  had 
not.  He  was  talking  about  two  different 
thinr^s.  he  said. 

Army  MaJ.  Louis  White.  34.  of  Norfolk. 
Va.,  said  in  Nha  Trang  that  he  feels  the 
Negro  soldier,  once  he  returns  home,  can  be 
a  force  in  the  community  regardless  of  his 
views  on  the  war  or  on  the  service. 

"He  is  respected  in  the  community."  tald 
White.  "He  can  either  be  a  source  of  pride 
or  discontent.  U  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
experience  was  a  worthwhile  one.  then  I 
see  no  trouble.  If  he  was  not.  then  look  out. 
There'll  be  trouble.  I'm  afraid." 

He  recalled  one  night  In  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
when  a  drunken  Negro  soldier's  voice  filled 
the  street. 

"He  was  shouting  iibout  the  war  and  about 
how  he  had  been  treated  and  what  he  was 
going  to  do  when  he  got  back,  what  he  was 
going  to  do  to  make  whites  listen  to  him. 
Everybody  tried  to  walk  past  him  as  though 
they  weren't  listening.  But  you  could  see 
that  they  were.  They  were  listening.  I'm  sure 
of  that." 


MORE  CAMPAIGNERS  DUE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  items: 

A  news  story  in  today's  Washington 
Star  entitled  "1.500  More  Poor  Due  To- 
day as  March  Problems  Rise": 

A  Washington  Star  news  story  today 
entitled  "Bevel  Visualizes  a  Utopian 
Camp";  and 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  3,  1968,  edition  of  the  Charleston 
W.  Va.,  Gazette  entitled  "School  Patrol 
Capital  T:-ips  Are  Canceled." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Star  1 

1.500     More    Poor    Due    Today     as    March 

Prodlems  Rise 


(By  Charles  Conconl  and  Woody  West) 

Some  1.500  Poor  People's  Campaigners  were 
to  arrive  here  today  to  join  about  500  who 
spent  a  damp  night  in  Resurrection  City.  The 
new  arrivals  will  gravely  compound  problems 
of  housing,  finances,  and  some  dissatisfac- 
tion among  participants.  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  officials  conceded. 

The  Midwest  contingent  of  25  buses  and 
about  1,000  ijersons  was  to  arrive  here  from 
Pittsburgh  today.  SCLC  officials  said  a  500- 
person  caravan  left  Chicago  sometime  yester- 
day, intending  to  drive  straight  through  to 
Washington. 

SCLC  said  the  arrivals  from  Pittsburgh 
would  be  billeted  in  chtirches  In  Montgomery 
County  for  screening  before  being  sent  on  to 
the  campsite  beside  the  Reflecting  P(X)1. 

The  500  from  Chicago  were  to  be  handled 
at  reception  centers  in  District  churches 
where  the  first  contingent  from  the  South 
was  accommodated  before  beginning  the  move 
to  Resurrection  City. 


deny  ant  want  to  leave 

SCLC  officials  tckday  denied  reports  that 
50  to  75  of  the  first  6ob-man  group  had  Indl- 
catpd  they  w.^nted  to  return  home.  Tliey  ad- 
mitted there  was  some  dlssatlsf, action  but 
as-ertcd   that  it  was  not  serious 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel,  who  yesterday  gave 
a  reporter  from  The  Star  the  50  to  75  figures,  r 
later  said  that  "It's  R  He."  Other  SCLC 
sources  said  that  only  about  17  have  said 
they  want  to  go  home.  There  has  been  no 
announcement  of  any  participants  who  might 
have  already  left  for  home. 

E.arly  this  momlng.  a  light  drizzle  fell  at 
the  campsite,  and  heavy  overcast  obscured 
the  top  half  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
Few  of  the  campers  were  stirring  In  the  damp 
as  four  marshals  patrolled  the  boundaries  of 
Resurrection  City. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abcrnathy,  who 
yesterday  morning  met  with  about  70  House 
and  Senate  members  to  discus.s  goals  of  the 
campaign,  left  Washington  yefterday  for  a 
swing  through  the  West  and  Southwest  t.5  try 
and  drum  up  financial  .'upport  for  con- 
tlnc;ent.>  of  Mexican-Americans  and  Indians 
who  are  seeking  to  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

PEES    FE.\RS    ALLAYED 

After  the  meeting  In  the  Rayburn  Building. 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke.  R-Mass  ,  one  of  the  four 
legislators  who  arranged  the  session,  said  he 
felt  that  Abernathy  had  allayed  the  fears  of 
many  members  of  Congress  that  the  poor 
people  were  here  to  threaten  that  body. 

Abernathy.  successor  to  the  Rev  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  as  SCLC  leader,  said  alter 
the  meeting,  "We  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sarv  to  progress  to  civil  disobedience.  .  .  ." 
Abernathy  In  the  closed  meeting  denied 
anv  plans  t/o  block  bridges  leading  Into  the 
District.  Sen.  Charles  Percy.  R-Ill..  said  after- 
wards. Question  about  SCLC  plans  to  dl.srupt 
government  operations,  however,  also  were 
put  to  Abernathy.  "I  don't  think  the  answers 
were  too  satisfying,"  Percy  said. 

SCLC  has  said  repeatedly  that  massive  civil 
disobedience  will  be  practiced  if  Congress  and 
the  administration  do  not  react  to  demands 
tr,  end  unemployment  and  underemployment 
and  provide  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

Rep.  Clarence  Long.  D-Md  .  praised  Aber- 
nathy's  comments  as  "conciliatory"  but  .said 
the  programs  demanded  would  cost  an  "im- 
pos'^lble"  $30  to  $50  billion  a  year.  "The  fact 
Is  that  the  average  congressm.m  Is  ahead  of 
the  American  people  on  these  Issues." 

Brooke  and  Abernathy  after  the  meeting 
expressed  the  opposite  feeling — that  the 
people  were  ahead  of  Congress. 

Rep.  Roman  Pticlnskl.  D-IU..  said  the 
answers  to  poverty  problems  cannot  be  found 
on  The  Mall.  He  s.iid  Congress  has  p.assed  and 
funded  wide-ranging  programs  and  advised 
the  poor  people  to  ask  local  officials  why  there 
were  not  working. 

SCLC  said  It  Is  moring  to  plug  the  gaps 
created  by  homesickness  and  boredom  among 
those  in  Resurrection  City,  and  sa;d  recrea- 
tion and  entertainment  programs  were  to 
start  today. 

At  a  rally  last  night  In  theljig  blue,  double- 
domed  teiit  being  used  as  a  messhall  and 
meeting  rtrea.  a  show  of  hands  of  those 
wishing  to  return  was  called  for.  Only  one 
old  man  put  up  his  hand,  amid  shouts  of 
"Uncle  Tom." 


not  a  big  problem 

As  to  the  dissatisfaction,  one  SCLC  official 
said,  "It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  some,  but  we  consider  the  number  very 
Insignificant  and  not  a  big  problem." 

Money,  a  chronic  problem  for  SCLC.  con- 
tinued to  threaten  plans  of  the  campaign 
although  officials  remained  confident  that  fi- 
nancing would  be  found. 

"If  we  don't  get  more  money,  we'll  have  to 
stop  construction"  of  Resurrection  City,  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Lafayette  said  yesterday  Of  650- 
odd  A-frame,  plywood  and  canvas  structures 
planned,    about    115    were    completed    sub- 
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stiin-ially  :at^  yesterday,  with  40  to  50  more 
under  way. 

Several  area  firms  supplying  material  to 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  It  was  learned 
yesterday,  have  asked  advance  payment  In 
the  form  of  certified  checks. 

Resurrection  City,  tmder  terms  of  the  fed- 
eral permit  that  runs  until  June  16.  can  hold 
only  up  to  3.000  persons. 

The  Northest  contingent  of  the  campaign—^ 
about  750  persons — spent  last  night  in  Wil- 
mington. E>el 

TWO   BALTIMORE   P.\RADES 

It  was  scheduled  to  move  on  to  Baltimore 
today,  spend  the  night  and  push  on  to  Wash- 
ington tomorrow. 

Baltimore  officials  have  isstied  permits  for 
:wo  parades — today  and  tomorrow — the 
Baltimore  Sun  reported.  City  offlclals  earlier 
had  offered  to  house  the  marchers  in  Me- 
morial Stadium,  but  SCLC  officials  there  said 
there  were  no  plans  to  use  the  stadium. 

Tomorrow's  pyarade  is  to  begin  about  10 
ft  m  after  which  the  demonstrators  will 
board  buses  for  Washington,  the  Sun  re- 
ported. 

The  Southern  section  was  to  leave  for 
Diu-ham  today  after  spending  the  ntght 
In  Greensboro.  N  C.  About  475  persons  are 
in  this- contingent 

Stop*,  are  planned  in  Norfolk  and  Rich- 
mond tomorrow  and  Saturday,  with  the 
move  on  to  Washington  set  for  Sunday. 
Richmond  SCLC  officials  said  they  are  ex- 
pecting about  800  finally  to  arrive  there,  re- 
vising their  figure  from  a  previous  1.200. 
abernatht  rN  Oakland 

Abernathy.  meanwhile,  was  In  Oakland. 
C.illf  .  to  seek  funds  for  groups  from  the 
West  and  Southwest  He  declared  again  that 
nonviolence  stUl  is  the  keystone  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  added  that  if  there  is  no  response, 
demonstrations  wlU  be  "accelerated."  first 
on  a  minor  scale  and  progressing  to  greater 
militancy 

Bevel  was  quoted  yesterday  as  saying  that 
demonstrations  would  begin  'probably  within 
five  to  seven  days."  but  he  would  not  elab- 
orate. 

The  press  and  spectators  have  been  barred 
from  the  campsite  except  for  several  hours 
In  the  afternoon.  Bevel  at  an  afternoon  news 
conference  said  the  city  had  provided  an 
"excellent  '  medical  staff  and  that  about 
100  persons  already  have  received  physicals. 

Asked  what  SCLC  would  do  if  the  West 
Potomac  Park  site  were  found  to  be  too 
small  to  hold  all  the  demonstrations.  Bevel 
said.  'Our  city  will  expand  in  terms  of  its 
need  .  .  if  land  is  not  being  used,  we'll  use 
it." 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  campsite  yesterday,  at  least  his 
second  this  week  He  said  after  a  quick  in- 
spection tour  that  he  was  satisfied  that  all 
hviman  needs  are  or  will  be  met  and  said  he 
was  happy  that  the  campaigners  have  been 
"monitoring  themselves  "  so  far 

ROCKEFELLER'S    VIEW 

Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  said  yesterday 
In  Pittsburgh  that  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign "Is  just  a  new  form  of  lobbying." 

The  GOP  presidential  candidate  said  that 
It  "Brings  into  focus  "  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  presents  a  'challenge  to  the  coun- 
try to  find  out  how  to  bring  these  people 
Into  the  economic  mainstream  so  they  can 
share  irt  its  benefits" 

But  a  fellow  Republican  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  said  yesterday  in  New 
Jersey  that  Congress  "will  not  be  black- 
mailed into  doing  something  that  we  would 
not  do  without  pressure."  although  he  added 
that  the  campaigners  "have  a  right"  to  be 
in  the  Capital. 

The  15-wagon  mule  train — the  symbol  of 
the  Poor  People's  March — is  continuing  to 
plod  along  In  Mississippi,  malting  about  10 


to  14  miles  a  day.  Plans  reportedly  are  to 
load  the  animals  and  wagons  aboard  trucks 
BO  they  will  be  here  by  Monday  when  the 
various  contingents  are  exi>ected  to  have 
assembled, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star] 

First  "Town  Meetting" — Bevel  Visualizes  a 

Utopian  Camp 

(By  Michael  Adams) 

Resurrection  City  will  be  a  Utopia  of  good- 
ness, beauty  and  Intelligence  if  the  Rev. 
James  Bevel  has  his  say. 

Bevel  is  a  top  aide  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  D. 
Abernathy.  Last  night  he  was  a  principal 
speaker  at  Resurrection  City's  first  "town 
meeting." 

"We're  going  to  have  a  great  city."  he  said. 
"We're  going  to  have  a  great  time.  We're  all 
going  to  go  away  from  here  wiser  than  when 
we  came. 

"What  we  are  going  to  do  is  get  the  record 
straight  on  this  continent  so  human  beings 
can  live  here.  "  he  said. 

"We  are  the  creators  and  the  lovers." 

A  GIANT  piece  OF  DRAMA 

Bevel  told  the  more  than  800  persons  gath- 
ered in  a  large  dining  tent  tiiat  the  whole 
Poor  People's  Campaign  and  its  interaction 
with  official  Washington  is.  in  fact,  a  giant 
piece  of  drama,  'the  moet  important  drama 
on  earth." 

"Some  of  the  policemen  are  going  to  come 
over  here  and  feel  they  have  to  exercise  their 
authority.  "  he  said,  "but  don't  get  upset  with 
them.  That's  part  of  the  play. 

'We're  not  here  because  we  just  want  to 
raise  hell."  he  said.  "We  are  here  because 
unless  the  black  people  and  the  white  people 
turn  their  economy  around,  the  black  people 
are  going  to  be  the  victims  of  genocide." 

When  the  town  meeting  was  originally 
scheduled,  it  was  assumed  by  many  that  the 
session  would  be  used  to  institute  a  form  of 
government  for  the  new  community  near  the 
Reflecting  Pool. 

Bevel  said  that  community  leadership  de- 
cisions would  be  made  after  all  those  jour- 
neying to  the  city  have  arrived, 

•The  town  meeting  started  off  with  the  air 
of  an  old-time  revival  meeting  or  a  dvU 
rights  gathering  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
movement. 

A  sense  of  exuberance  was  evident  in  the 
crowd  as  the  Rev.  Frederick  IJouglass  Klrk- 
patrick  strximmed  his  guitar  and  led  the  pre- 
dominantly young  gathering  in  singing  Oh 
Freedom  "  and  other  civil  rights  songs. 

The  emotional  temper  reached  an  even 
higher  level  later  when  the  Rev  Albert  Samp- 
son of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  staff  extolled,  preached  and  ex- 
horted the  crowd  for  more  than  an  hour. 

"Just  to  set  the  record  straight,"  he  said, 
"we  are  not  here  to  stay.  We're  here  to  do 
business.  We  understand  how  whites  work. 
We've  lived  with  you  for  300  years." 

GODS    universe 

Repeatedly  he  returned  to  the  theme  that 
■'this  is  God's  Universe."  and  that  the  white 
man  is  breaking  God's  law  by  claiming  to 
own  most  of  It. 

"You  put  the  Indians  on  the  reservations 
and  called  them  savages,"  he  said,  "'Y'ou  put 
the  Negro  on  the  plantations  and  called  him 
nigger:  you  put  the  Vietnamese  in  the  ocean 
and  called  them  communists. 

"God  knew, "  said  Sampson,  "that  sometime 
in  history,  the  people  would  have  to  go  to 
Washington  .  .  .  there  is  a  famine  in  the 
land.  We  say,  (President)  Johnson,  here's 
malnutrition  in  Cabin  Number  9:  here's  dep- 
rivation in  Number  11," 

Sampson  said:  "'We  ain't  going  back  to 
Marks,  Miss.,  without  a  written  contract  in 
our  hands  (that  things  in  America  will 
change) . 


■  We  .lin't  what  we  ought  to  be.  We  ain't 
what  we  were  yesterday.  Thank  God.  we're 
going  to  make  whit«  people  what  they  ought 
to  be" 

Bevel  said  that  all  persons  living  in  the 
camp  would  have  to  work  to  make  his  con- 
cept of  Resurrection  City  come  true.  He 
talked  of  establishing  departments  of  sani- 
tation, education  and  other  municipal  func- 
tions. 

"But  we  won't  have  any  violent  relation- 
ships here."  he  said.  "In  oiu-  city,  we  recog- 
nize that  each  individual  is  sacred  and  Is  a 
student.  We  must  all  learn,  no  matter  how 
old." 

(From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va  )  Gazette] 
School  Patrol  Capital  Trips  Are  Canceled 

The  two  school  patrol  trips  to  Washington. 
DC.  have  been  canceled  by  the  Southern 
West  Virginia  Auto  Club  because  "conditions 
in  the  nation's  capital  are  not  conducive  to 
large  gatherings." 

Club  President  George  W.  S  Grove  Jr.  said 
this  is  the  first  cancellation  since  the  club 
began  sponsorship  of  the  patrol  trips  in  1936 

'The  first  trip  was  scheduled  for  May  10- 
12  and  the  second  for  May  17-19.  About  2.055 
students  applied. 

Grove  said  liability  insurance  Issued  for 
children  on  the  trips  wouldn't  cover  injuries 
received  in  a  civil  disturbance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  messape  from  the  House  of 
Repre,sentatives  on  H.R.  11308, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  messaKe  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  annoimcing  its 
disaereement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11308'  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  ;md  request- 
ins  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  \otes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon 

Mr.  BVRD  of  West  Vircinia.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presidine  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
YARBORoroH.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
ferees on  the  pan  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virtinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Miij  m,  ions 


I 


tered,  that  the  Senate  .--tand  m  adjourn- 
ment imtil  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  4 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
ad.iourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May 
17,  1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  1968: 

National  Science  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expiring  May 
10,  1974: 

Philip  Handler,  of  North  Carolina,  reap- 
pointment. 

Harvey  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  reap- 
pointment. 

Norman  Hackerman  of  Texas,  vice  Rufus 
E.  Clement,  deceased. 

Frederick  E  Smith,  of  Michigan,  vice  Henry 
Evrlng,  term  expired. 

R.  H  Bing.  of  Wisconsin,  vice  Katharine 
Elizabeth   McBride.   term  expired. 

William  A.  Fowler,  of  California,  vice  Ed- 
ward James  McShane,  term  expired. 

Grover  Murray,  of  Texas,  vice  Edward 
Lawrle  Tatum.  term  expired. 

James  G    March,  of  California,  vice  Ralph 
Winfred  Tyler,  term  expired. 
Postmasters 

Tlie  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters ; 

ARKANSAS 

Tharold  O.  Galloway.  Armorel,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  G.  M.  Vinson,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Wanda  J  Robertson.  Cantua  Creek,  Calif.. 
in  place  of  V.  M.  Norton,  retired. 

Larelda  G.  Helm,  Silverado,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  I.  M.  Odem.  retired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DELAWARE 

Joseph  L.  Marshall,  Lewes,  Del.,  In  place  of 
A.  L.  Brittlngham,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Robert  L.  Kerkvllet.  Larchwood,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  B.  F.  Snyder,  transferred. 

Keith  W.  Davis,  Malcolm,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  P.  D.  Varnum,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

Geraldlne  M.  Samms.  Sylvia,  Kans  ,  In 
place  of  D.  L.  Long,  resigned. 

KENTUCKY 

Noah  C.  Adklns.  Jackson.  Ky..  In  place  of 
J.  T  Allen,  retired. 

Elizabeth  W.  Meredith,  Smiths  Grove,  Ky., 
in  place  of  W    H    Meredith,  deceased. 

MAINE 

Wilfred  A.  Weed.  Deer  Isle,  Maine,  In  place 
of  L.  C.  Weed,  deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Randolph  L.  Wallace.  CecUton.  Md.,  In 
place  of  M.  B.  Boulden.  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Russell  A.  Pejouhy.  Jr..  North  Pembroke. 
Mass..  in  place  of  E.  H.  Turner,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Homer  L.  Blamer.  Atlanta,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  Waldo  Whitehead,  retired. 

Elwood  P.  Barkkarl.  Chasseli.  Mich,  in 
place  of  J.   H.  Sauvola,  retired. 

Thomas  S.  Dzarnowskl,  Gaastra,  Mich..  In 
place  of  W.  M.  Duff,  retired. 

Thomas  A  Greene,  Klnde.  Mich..  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Yaroch,  retired. 

Sidney  D.  Relnbold.  Pellston.  Mich.  In 
place    of    Paul    Grobaskl.    retired. 

Benjamin  L  Bement,  Webberville,  Mich., 
in  place  of  H.  H.  Johns,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

John  F.  Hughes.  Marble.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  C.  J.  Passard.  retired 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mamie  B  Hartman,  Advance,  N.C..  In  place 
of  O.   T.  Ratledge.  retired. 

Frances  J.  Dennis,  Star.  NC,  In  place  of 

A    E.  Maness,  retired. 

OHIO 

Darrel  I.  Kesselmayer,  Holgate.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C,  E.  Archambeault.  retired, 

OREGON 

Bessie  E.  Wells.  Merlin.  Oreg..  in  place  of 
R  I.  Lendberg.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Wllma  J.  Lacey.  Buena  Vista.  Pn  .  In  place 
of   H.   E.   Schwlrlan.   resigned. 

Henry  A.  Hebda.  Kane.  Pa  .  In  place  of 
V    N.   Deane.   transferred. 

Basil  A  Freeman.  Port  Allegany.  Pa,  In 
place  of  E   W.  Anderson,  retired. 

SOVTTH    DAKOTA 

Virgil  K  Djonne.  Clear  Lake.  S.  Dak  .  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Chambers,  retired. 

Warren  W.  SInkler.  Wood,  S  Dak  ,  In  place 
of   E.   A.   SInkler.   retired. 

TEXAS 

Elizabeth  R.  Grlffis.  Italy.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  G    F.  Sheppard.  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Leatherwood.  Sr..  Tyler,  Tex., 
in  place  of  F.  M    Bell,  deceased. 

David  M.  Sears.  Wolfforth.  Tex  .  in  place  of 
C.  D.  Gamble,  resigned. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Robert  L.  Noll,  Martinsburg.  W.  Va  .  in 
place  of  M.  S.  Eckerd.  deceased. 

George  A.  Biggs,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va  , 
m  place  of  O.  K.  Burdette.  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Roland  L.  Holtz.  Algoma,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  Q    M.  Groessl,  retired. 

WYOMING 

John  D.  Tennant.  Rock  Springs.  Wyo  .  In 
place  of  S   A    Grobon    deceased 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SALUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  are  celebrating  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week,  saluting  this 
Nation's  .'^mall  businessmen.  And  indeed, 
we  should  .salut^e  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

People  in  public  office  are  prone  to 
take  the  credit  when  times  are  good.  But 
I  think  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  can  ap- 
preciate that  credit  for  the  matchless 
prosperity  we  liave  enjoyed  for  the  pa^t 
86  months  belongs  as  much — if  not 
iP.ore — to  the  private  .sector  than  to  the 
public  agencies.  A  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  rightfully  belongs  to  the  .small 
businessmen  of  the  United  States. 

Tliere  are  good  reasons  why  I  feel  this 
is  so. 

There  are  more  than  5  million  small 
businessmen  m  this  coimtiy: 

Tliey  make  up  95  i^ercent  of  all  Ameri- 
can businesses: 

These  small  businesses  employ  four 
out  of  10  of  all  our  wage  earners; 


And  they  provide  family  income  for 
more  than  75  million  Americans. 

Such  is  the  prominent  place  small 
business  occupies  in  our  economy. 

And  in  a  nation  whose  very  beginning 
sprung  from  the  concept  of  individual 
initiative  and  free  enterprise,  the  dream 
of  being  one's  own  boss  is  still  strong 
and  bright. 

In  an  age  where  big  corporations  have 
developed  and  mergers  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  small  business  faces  many  crit- 
ical problems.  Congress— knowing  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  own  his  own 
business  and  pursue  his  dream  must  be 
protected — created  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  charging  the  agency  to 
preserve  and  expand  free  enterprise. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
fulfilling  the  mandate  of  Congress.  Tlie 
spirit  of  the  agency  is  one  of  dedication 
to  its  goals:  of  seeking  new  ways  to  com- 
bat the  ever-changing  problems  inher- 
ent in  a  rapidly  expanding  country. 

The  agency  has  made  S5.3  billion 
available  to  more  than  117,000  borrow- 
ers through  its  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams— regular  business  loans,  economic 
opportunity  loans  for  businessmen  in 
poverty-stricken  areas,  local  develop- 
ment company  loans,  displaced  business 


loans  for  companies  forced  to  move  be- 
cause of  federally  aided  projects,  dis- 
aster loans.  And  about  42  percent  of  the 
S5.3  billion— S2. 2  billion — came  from  the 
private  sector. 

SBA's  local  development  company 
loan  program,  which  has  assisted  more 
than  1.500  projects  principally  in  smaller 
communities  across  the  country,  has 
produced  more  than  64.000  jobs  since  the 
program  began  in  1958.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable those  jobs  are  now  putting  S300 
million  a  year  into  the  economy. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
programs  are  not  confined,  as  many 
might  think,  to  the  urban  areas  alone. 
In  fact.  SBA  activity  in  rural  commu- 
nities has  increased  substantially  since 
1963. 

President  Johnson  has  said : 

Not  just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farm  and  rural  communi- 
ties .  .  .  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands 
it. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  responded  to  the  challenge.  And  not 
only  through  financial  assistance. 

For  communities  far  away  from  an 
SBA  regional  ofiBce.  circuit  riders  make 
regular  trips  to  advise  local  businessmen 
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and  bankers  of  the  help  SBA  offers.  Their 
vi.sitvS  are  well  publicized,  w  that  as  many 
'^>e<:)ple  as  can  o*:  a.'!s-i5Te<;;  during  the  cir- 
cuit rider's  visit.  In  my  district  in  the 
past  11  months,  says  SBA  Regional  Dl- 
:^ctor  Bob  Strauss,  circuit  riders  have 
made  some  20  visits  to  eight  cities — Red-" 
ding.  Chlco.  Yreka.  Red  Bluff,  Auburn, 
Piacerville.  BLshop.  Susanville.  and  Al- 
turas — working  with  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  local  bankers,  and 
small  businessmen. 

SBA  offers,  too.  manai;ement  training 
in  the  form  of  workshops  and  problem 
clinics.  During  this  pa,st  11  months  in  my 
district,  there  were  six  problem  clinics 
held  in  Butte  County,  two  problem  clinics 
in  Tahema  County:  a  workshop  and  a 
problem  clinic  in  both  Lassen  and  Modoc 
Counties. 

You  have  heard,  I  know,  of  SBA's  very 
successful  SCORE  program,  the  corps  of 
retired  businessmen  who  volunteer  their 
time  and  expertise  to  help  and  advise 
.small  businessmen. 

SCORE  volunteers  have  been  workinff 
very  hard  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  California.  They  have  been 
active  this  past  year  in  14  cities:  Ro.se- 
ville.  Chico.  Georgetown.  Piacerville. 
Redding.  Tahoe  City.  Sonora.  Gridley, 
Etna  .\uburn.  Grass  Valley,  Oroville,  Red 
BIuiT,  and  Parswlise. 

These  services,  though  they  do  not  in- 
volve financial  assistance,  mean  a  great 
deal  to  our  small  businessmen,  i 

You  might  thmk  that  all  I  have  told 
you  is  a  pretty  big  packase.  But  here  is 
the  wrapping  on  the  package.  The  ad- 
vLsor\-  council. 

Our  Northern  California  Small  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council,  like  its  counter- 
parts all  over  the  United  States,  has 
worked  diligently  to  develop  strong  lines 
of  communication  among  the  private 
sector,  small  business  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Men  like  William  Ealy,  of  Yreka; 
Colby  Smith,  of  Redding:  and  Mayor 
C  L.  Weisker.  of  OrovUle.  all  members 
of  the  Northern  California  Small  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Coimcil.  and  Nick  Man- 
dich.  of  Bishop:  a  member  of  the  South- 
e.-^i  California  Small  Business  Advisory 
Council,  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  t-o  the  preservation  of  our  small 
businesses. 

We  have  heard  SBA  Administrator 
Robert  C  Moot  express  the  conviction 
that  the  key  to  an  expanding  balanced 
economy  is  the  small  businessman. 

I  share  that  conviction.  The  smaJl 
businessman  has  to  work  for  his  com- 
munity as  well  a^  for  himself.  He  has  to 
compete — to  fight  for  his  standing  In 
the  marketplace.  As  long  as  he  does  both, 
and  as  long  as  the  marketplace  gives  him 
an  equal  competitive  break,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  succeed — and  the  American  way 
of  life  will  continue  to  flourish. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  in  his 
1968  proclamation  of  American  History 
Month; 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
a  record  of  blind  forces  sweeping  human 
beings  relentlessly  along  to  an  unJtnown  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  story  of  countless  LndlvidualB 
whose  success  and  sacrifice  converted  an  Idea 
into  a  free  nation. 
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NEED  FOR  ONE-STOP  EDUCATIONAL 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    YuaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  IS.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1967,  in  a  Senate  address,  I 
urged  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  establish  one- 
stop  service  ceiiters  for  school  ofiScials 
both  in  Washington  and  in  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation regional  offices  throughout  the 
Nation.  Such  centers  would  be  able  to 
furnish  information  and  make  appropri- 
ate references  not  only  on  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  other  divisions  of  HEW,  but  also  on 
education  programs  administered  by 
other  agencies:  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  cite  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  with  education  programs. 
Some  local  education  agencies  and  ad- 
ministrators, for  example,  pay  as  much 
as  S500  annually  to  keep  abreast  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  information  sei-vice  which  I  sug- 
gested is  now  being  put  into  effect  by 
HEW. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Secretary  Cohen, 
detailing  the  agency's  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard, be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.  The  Depart.ment  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  this  step  fonvard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The   Secbetart   op   Health,   Edu- 
cation. AND  Welfare. 

Washington,  D.C  .  April  18.  1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  18  requesting  a  progress  re- 
port on  our  study  of  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing "one-stop"  departmental  information 
centers. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  such  a  de- 
partmental center  has  been  established  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  HEW  North  Building  and 
that  remodeling  will  be  completed  and  the 
center  will  be  fully  operational  in  midsum- 
mer The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished an  OE  information  center  as  weU. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  been  able 
to  improve  the  information  services  provided 
by  its  regional  offices  and  hopes  to  further 
improve  them  in  the  future. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  January  25,  1967.  I 
outlined  some  of  the  additional  steps  being 
taken  to  provide  information  and  assistance 
to  local  school  officials.  Since  then,  we  have 
intensified  our  efforts  to  simplify  and  clarify 
communication^  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  education 
agencies. 

Several  task  forces  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation are  working  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  greater  imiformity  in  regulations, 
report  forms,  and  other  documents.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  moving  toward  the  concept  of 
"package"  legislation  which  would  group 
programs  with  common  objectives  into  single 


nu'asuri's  .A  jrivxi  ex.unple  is  the  Elducation 
Proft>ssions  Development  Act.  We  have  pro- 
posed the  same  approach  with  regard  to 
student  flnanclal  assistance  and  vocational 
education  programs 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Acting  Secretary. 


WHERE   WE   STAND  NEAR 
THE  OCEAN 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAU3EN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  tlie  distinct  privilege  of  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
speech  delivered  at  the  town  liall  meet- 
ing in  Los  Ans^eles  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Gillen- 
waters.  the  oceanic  adviser  to  Governor 
Reagan  of  California. 

Colonel  Gillenwaters  is  one  of  the  most 
able  men  in  America  in  the  field  of  ocean 
resources  and  is  eminentlv  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  vast  and  unlimited  poten- 
tial for  development  these  resources  can 
provide  for  America  and  mankind. 

In  representing  a  coa.stal  district  in 
northern  California.  I  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  our  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  this  potential  and 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  accelerate 
our  efforts  toward  exploitation,  enhance- 
ment, and  prouramina-  of  these  ocean  re- 
sources. 

Technological  advancements  during 
this  past  decade  have  been  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  equipment  for  ocean  re- 
source development  permits  literally 
unlimited  opportimities. 

This  paper  by  Colonel  Gillenwaters.  on 
behalf  of  Lt.  Gov.  Bob  Finch,  is  very 
timely  and  should  be  read  ftilly  and 
carefully  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
our  citizenry  desirous  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  latest  information  in  the  ocean 
resource  field. 

The  text  of  the  paper  follows: 

Where  We  Stand  Near  the  Ocean 

I  By  T.  R.  Gillenwaters.  oceanic  adviser  to  the 
Governor  and  staff) 

California  Is  greater  in  population,  finan- 
cial and  resource  availability  than  ill  of 
the  140  nations  of  the  world.  In  this  per- 
spective let  lis  thinl:  of  our  state  ;i£  a  na- 
tion. Particularly  in  view  of  our  ocean  po- 
tential and  what  the  administration  plans 
for  it. 

Of  the  major  elements  of  ocean  resources. 
I  prefer  to  emph;i£lze  only  foiu-:  first,  our 
national  defense;  second,  ocean  transporta- 
tion, including  harbor  and  port  develop- 
ment; third,  living  resources,  including  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishing  and  aqtiaculture; 
and  fourth,  the  non-living  resources  which 
include  oil.  mining,  chemicals,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, recreation  and  water.  For  the  purpose 
of  discussion  let  us  not  consider  recreation 
as  part  of  the  social  overhead.  Let  us  reason 
that  the  cost  of  recreation  should  be  con- 
sidered on  a  cost  effectiveness  basis  and  with 
few  exceptions  should  be  planned,  developed, 
and  operated  :is  a  busine.ss. 

After  many  years  of  Inexcusable  neglect, 
our  national  oceanographic  program  Is  now 
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receiving  considerable  attention.  The  Marine 
Science  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  passed  by  Congress  has  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  the  First  and  Second  re- 
ports on  Marine  Affairs  which  iae  now 
available  from  US.  Printing  Office.  Call- 
lornla  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
this  national  effort  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  corps  of  scientific  and 
technological  manpower  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  Our  state  challenge 
is  to  provide  programs  that  will  result  in 
the  utilization  of  this  luilqiie  asset  We  must 
accelerate  Its  conversion  to  dollar  input  to 
the  gross  national  product. 

Recently,  some  politlcans  have  been  rightly 
accused  of  trying  to  pull  a  well  known  Rus- 
sian trick  on  the  Spanish  explorer  Balboa  by 
claiming  they  "discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
U  is  now  obvious  the  Russians  long  ago  dis- 
covered the  validity  of  an  ancient  predic- 
tion, "He  who  controls  the  seas  controls  the 
world."  In  the  January,  1968,  issue  of  Marine 
Engineering,  Vice  Admiral  McCain,  Jr.,  is 
quoted:  "In  1960  the  Soviets  were  in  eleventh 
place  among  the  fleets  of  the  world:  by  1965 
they  were  in  sixth  place.  By  1971,  with  a 
projected  10  million  tons  added  to  their  mer- 
chant fleet,  Soviet  superiority  over  the  U.S. 
may  be  2-1.  While  the  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rine has  increased  from  4.9  million  dwt  in 
1960  to  9  6  million  In  1965,  it  confidently  ex- 
I)ects  to  have  tlie  worlds  largest  fleet  (20 
million  dwt  I  by  1980.  Today  80  percent  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  is  less  than  10  years  old. 
while  70  percent  of  all  U.S.  flag  cargo  ships 
are  more  than  20  years  old." 

There  is  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  leading  maritime  authorities 
and  some  of  our  industrial  organizations  are 
determined  to  overcome  this  dangerous  gap 
by  the  better  utilization  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Tlie  broadest  adaptation  of  modern 
technology  in  the  form  of  harbor  facility  Im- 
provement, containerized  cargo  handling,  sys- 
tems approach  to  ship  building,  utilization 
of  hover-craft,  and  uniquely  designed  sub- 
marine cargo  tankage  appear  to  be  our  only 
chance  to  compete  during  tl-,e  coming  dec- 
ades. In  order  to  accomplish  these  improve- 
ments in  the  shortest  possible  time,  we 
must  devise  broader  incentive  methods  for 
the  involvement  of  private  enterprise. 

This  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  re- 
maining major  elements  of  ocean  resources  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred,  but  time 
does  not  permit  further  details  at  this  point. 

Early  in  1967  Governor  Reagan  re-actlvated 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Ocean  Resources  This  commission  was  com- 
posed of  Calllornians  of  international  and 
national  prominence  in  the  field  of  oceanic. 
Industrial,  educational  and  research  activi- 
ties Dr  David  S.  Potter  of  the  General  Motors 
Defense  Research  Laboratory.  Santa  Barbara, 
served  as  chairman. 

In  August.  1967.  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  the  Governor 
created,  by  executive  order  67-25,  the  Inter- 
agency Council  for  Ocean  Resources  and  ap- 
pointed Lt.  Governor  Robert  Finch.  Chair- 
man. He  also  appointed  fis  members.  Hon- 
orable Hotiston  Flournoy.  Chairman  of  the 
State  Lands  Commission,  Honorable  Norman 
Livermore.  .Administrator  of  the  Resotirces 
Agency.  Honorable  Gordon  Luce,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Transportation  Agency,  and  Hon- 
orable Spencer  Williams.  Administrator  of  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Agency.  Tlie  responsi- 
bility of  the  Council  is  to  maintain  the  co- 
ordination of  ocean  projects,  establish  priori- 
ties and  designate  lead  agencies  within  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  it  is  to  maintain  liaison 
with  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sotirces and  Engineering  Development  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

The  legislature  with  the  conctirrence  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  enacted  the  Marine 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Act 
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of  1967,  the  first  such  state  act  In  the  Na- 
tion. This  act  gave  the  Governor  a  mandate 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  1969  legislature 
a  Comprehensive  Ocean  Resources  Plan 
(CORP).  The  act  states  "It  is  the  policy  of 
the  State  of  California  to  develop,  encourage, 
and  maintain  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
state  plan  for  the  orderly,  long-range  conser- 
vation and  development  of  marine  and  coastal 
resources  which  will  ensure  their  wise  mul- 
tiple use  in  the  total  public  interest." 

Of  course,  we  are  expected  to  accomplish 
the  following  at  once  and  without  money,  fa) 
preserve  all  living  resources  of  the  ocean  for 
sportsmen,  biologists,  scuba  divers,  surfers, 
commercial  fishermen,  and  wildlife  enthu- 
siasts, ;U1  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  and  Japanese  operating  modern 
trawlers  .and  floating  fish  processing  plants  are 
now  ranging  freely  up  and  down  our  coast 
Just  off  the  12  mile  limit,  and,  (b)  In  addi- 
tion we  are  to  Increase  our  foreign  trade 
without  building  any  modern  vessels  or  mod- 
ernizing our  ports,  we  must  be  prep.ared  to 
desalinate  one  billion  gallons  of  new  water 
per  day  without  building  atomic  plants  along 
our  coast,  they  could  possibly  destroy  the  na- 
tural environment  (obviously  an  Impossible 
feat  under  present  conditions). 

Enough  for  ..he  satire.  We  mvist.  however, 
face  up  to  the  facts — the  environmental  diet 
of  our  burgeoning  population  must  be  ac- 
commodated In  an  orderly  manner.  This  Im- 
plies multiple  use  of  our  limited  ocean  re- 
sources. Unless  we  develop  sound  .manage- 
ment programs  now  we  cannot  hope  to  meet 
the  demands  of  30  million  residents  In  1980 
plus  multl-inllUons  of  tourists.  As  an  exam- 
ple, one  day  last  month,  in  a  limited  ocean 
area.  5000  salmon  were  caught  by  sports- 
men and  checked  In  by  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  technology  to 
contend  with  most  ocean  resource  problems 
btit  we  have  not  dsveloped  a  method  of  equi- 
table funding  of  the  required  projects.  We 
have  the  proven  technology  for  profitable 
offshore  oil  production  and  soon  the  same 
will  be  true  of  mining,  underwater  living  and 
related  activities.  We  have  the  need,  we  have 
the  manpower,  (scientific,  engineering)  and 
the  resources.  .\  plan  covrpTed  with  financing 
is  required.  We  must  recognize  that  neither 
the  federal,  state  nor  community  govern- 
ments can  meet  this  challenge  my  way  of 
tr.adltlonal  taxation  methods  so  we  must  look 
elsewhere. 

Having  clearly  in  mind  the  urgency  for 
developing  our  ocean  resources,  the  state 
administration  Is  taking  into  consideration 
the  advice  of  such  well  known  Individuals 
as  Dr.  Simon  Ramo,  who  on  February  2  pub- 
licly suggested  the  creation  of  a  public- 
private  company,  also  proposed  by  Dr.  Ray 
Jallo,  Vice  President  and  Senior  Economist 
of  United  California  Bank.  Dr.  Jallo  stated 
on  February  18.  1968;  "The  newly  advanced 
suggestion  of  the  establishment  of  a  public- 
private  company  on  the  order  of  Comsat  for 
oceanographic  research  and  development 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  .  .  . 
The  mixed  enterprise  for  a  specific  purpose 
has  many  advantages;  (1)  public-private 
companies  will  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  business,  government  and  labor 
to  work  together  toward  the  solution  of 
social  and  economic  problems  in  areas  where 
such  cooperation  is  necessary  and  workable." 

With  the  approval  of  the  administration 
we  have  been  exploring  this  approach  and 
now  recommend  It  as  essential.  It  appears 
logical  that  once  we  begin  to  think  of  the 
ocean  as  one  massive  "public  utility"  that 
must  be  managed  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  people  of  California,  the  problems  of 
multiple  use  will  come  into  better  focus.  In 
the  use  of  the  ocean  no  one  segment  of  our 
populace  can  be  favored  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 
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The  nearshore  resources  are  now  being  In- 
ventoried, Once  we  are  able  to  Identify  those 
that  qualify  for  Investor  financing,  .as  op- 
posed to  purely  sociological  overhead  de- 
velopment, then  the  public-private  corpora- 
tion will  definitely  be  Justified  and  hope- 
fully come  Into  being.  To  develop  our  ocean 
resources  It  Is  estimated  that  $500,000,000  of 
Investment  capital  can  be  utilized  over  the 
next  7  years.  This  figure  does  not  Include 
the  primary  costs  of  harbor  dredging,  mili- 
tary expenditures  nor  the  multitude  of  on- 
going ocean  related  projects  or  those  con- 
templated by  the  federal  government  through 
the  Navy,  US  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  some  2,3 
other  agencies  or  departments  It  does  not 
include  the  present  and  future  commitments 
by  existing  corporations 

Tlie  jiroposed  California  Ocean  Resources 
Corporation  (CORC)  must  follow  a  secure 
and  conservative  course,  deriving  one  half 
of  the  Invested  dollar  from  the  Individual 
Investor  and  one  half  from  the  Industrial  .sec- 
tor. It  is  planned  that  the  Individual  and 
corporate  investors  will  elect  an  equal  num- 
ber of  directors  and  others  will  \ie  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Under  no  circumstances  will  this  public- 
private  corporation  usurp  local  Jurisdiction 
nor  will  It  be  in  competition  as  an  operator 
In  operation  It  can  be  compared  to  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  before  It  became  pro.stltuted  by 
an  irresponsible  bureaucracy.  The  California 
Ocean  Resources  Corporation  (CORC)  will 
be  subject  to  legislative  .scrutiny  but  must 
always  be  controlled  by  the  Investors  who 
furnish  the  money. 

On  Friday,  April  5.  Assemblyman  Pet* 
Wilson  of  San  Diego  Introduced  As.sembly 
Bill  1470  and  A.ssembly  Joint  Resolution  ."Jl 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  public- 
private  corporation  as  described  above  and 
hearings  will  be  held  ,soon  after  May  6. 

We  must  expand  our  defen.se,  double  our 
harbor  tonnage,  triple  our  harvest  of  living 
resources  and  quadruple  our  returns  from 
the  ocean's  non-living  resources  Including 
water  by  1980.  To  do  this  we  must  utilize 
the  best  of  management  methods  supported 
by  the  leverage  of  invested  funds. 

California  has  been  the  Nation's  leading 
maritime  state  for  many  years.  Now  we  must 
enlarge  that  leadership  and  expand  our  in- 
fluence not  only  Into  the  Pacific  Rim  coun- 
tries but  around  the  globe.  We  have  the 
greatest  accumulation  of  technology  and  sci- 
ence in  the  world.  Incorporating  these  with 
the  proper  planning  and  funding,  our  won- 
drous ocean  will  become  a  treasured  utility 
of  indefinite  duration 


TRIBUTE   TO    CHARLES    A.    MORAN. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
recent  session  of  the  general  assembly 
recognized  Hon,  Charles  A,  Moran  for 
the  dedicated  ser\1ce  that  he  has  ren- 
dered the  State. 

I  join  the  legislature  in  commending 
Mr.  Moran,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  of  the  hou.se  of  rep- 
resentatives be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks, 
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There  b^lng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

H  Res.  814 

Resolution  commending  Hon.  Charles  'A. 
Moran;   and  for  other  piirpoees 

Whereas.  Charles  A.  Moran.  native  Atlan- 
tan.  disabled  overseas  veteran,  a  retired 
State  employee,  last  September  was  Invested 
a  Knight  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  and 
only  layman  In  Oeorgla  to  receive  this  dis- 
tinction, and 

Whereas,  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
reportedly  dates  from  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  Georgia  Bl- Centennial, 
he  planted  a  dogwood  tree  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  General  Gordon 
Mor lament  which  attracts  many  local  people 
and  tourists  each  year;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  patriotic  groups 
he  has  been  active  In  the  area  of  American- 
ism, exposing  and  foctising  attention  of  our 
f  eliow  Georgians  on  the  Communist  menace; 
he  was  actively  interested  In  havLng  the  words 
"under  God"  Inclixled  In  the  Pledge  to  the 
Flag,  reference  to  it  appearing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  time;  and 

Whereas,  to  spark  the  flame  of  continuing 
{xiirlottsm  in  all  and  to  promote  nationwide 
vmlty.  a  love  of  God.  Country  and  Flag,  he  be- 
came the  originator  of  the  Hall  of  Flags  In 
our  Capitol  building  which  daily  attracts 
visitors  from  many  states;  and 

Whereas,  for  several  years  he  was  actively 
Int/erested  in  the  Youth  of  the  Community. 
escorting  some  of  the  Pop  Warner  Junior 
^agne  Football  Teams  to  be  recognized  by 
trus  body  after  having  been  received  by  the 
G^jvernar:  and 

Whereas,  he  has  requested  that  legislation 
be  effected  to  refer  to  our  Flag  as  the  "U.S. 
Flag"  and  or  the  "Flag  of  the  United  States". 

Now.  therefore,  be  !t  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  t>ody  does  hereby 
salute  fellow-Georgian  Commander  Charles 
A.  Moran  of  Atlanta  for  his  display  of  citizen- 
ship and  heartily  congratulates  him  in  iaelng 
invested  a  Knight  of  the  Equestrian  Order  erf 
the  Holy  Sepoilclwe  of  Jerusalem. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  is  hereby  au- 
th  :inzed  and  Instructed  to  transmit  an  appro- 
pr;  ite  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  Commander 
Ch.irles  A.  Moran. 

Read  and  adopted  in  House.  March  4.  1968. 
Glenn  W.  Eixard.  Clerk. 


A    PARLIAMENTARIAN'S    VIEW    OF 
SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

r    m:nnesot.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

.Mr  K.'VRTH  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8, 
1968,  Representative  George  P.  Miller 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in 
Strasbourg.  France.  This  organization 
comprises  parliamentarians  from  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  is  an 
important  forum  for  international  coop- 
eration Mr.  Miller  was  especially  invited 
because  of  the  work  in  national  science 
policy  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
his  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Carpenter,  senior  specialist  in  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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The  Council  of  Europe  is  concerned 
with  the  role  which  parliamentarians  can 
play  in  overcoming  some  of  the  dispari- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope in  scientific  and  technological  fields. 

Mr.  Miller's  address,  "A  Parliamen- 
tarian's View  of  Science  and  TecliJiol- 
ogy."  and  the  response  by  the  rapporteur 
for  the  Consultative  Assembly,  Mr  S',  en 
Gustafson.  and  a  member  of  the  Paiiia- 
ment  of  Sweden,  constitute  a  revealing 
account  of  the  opportunities  for  u.seful 
exchanges  of  views  among  the  legisla- 
tors of  various  nations. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  texts  of  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low: 

A   P.vrlwmentarian's  View  op  Science  and 
Technology 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  George  P.  Miller. 

chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, to  the  Consultative  Assembly. 

Council    of    Europe.    Strasbourg,    France, 

May  8.  1968) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  represent  the  United 
States  Congress  in  this  discussion  of  science 
policy  today.  It  is  an  honor  to  meet  with  the 
consultative  assembly  and  a  great  pleasxire  to 
see  old  friends  and  to  begin  new  frlendshijw. 

Our  theme  for  this  meeting  is,  and  I  quote, 
"disparities  betJween  the  USA  and  Europe  in 
the  scientific  and  technological  fields — ways 
and  means  of  remedying  them."  I  wish  to 
emphasize  remedies  and  not  disparities,  for 
I  feel  the  latter  have  been  so  well  docu- 
mented, "demystified."  and  discussed  that  we 
are  all  ready  to  proceed  to  a  more  positive, 
constructive  debate. 

I  commend  the  organization  for  economic 
cooperation  and  development  for  its  thor- 
ough study  and  your  colleague.  Mr.  Gustaf- 
son. for  his  excellent  review  which  you  have 
before   you. 

We  havef  seen  that  technology  does  not 
flow  evenly  throughout  the  world.  The  fruits 
of  technology  do  not  appear  uniformly  in 
every  country.  State  or  geographical  region. 
I  can  assure  you  that  these  disparities  are 
Just  as  troublesome  among  Jurisdictions 
within  the  United  States  as  they  are  between 
continents. 

The  transfer  of  technological  Information 
Is  a  subject  of  much  concern  to  us.  It  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  disparity  problem.  It  is  also 
a  subject  which  we  should  be  able  to  do 
something  at)out  without  encountering  great 
political  questions.  The  remedy  lies  in  stand- 
ardized information  handling  procedures 
Implemented  through  electronic  data  proc- 
essing techniques.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  OECD  effort  in  technology  transfer 
which  is  getting  under  way.  We  have  an 
experimental  program  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  wtiicli  is 
beginning  to  indicate  the  most  useful  pro- 
cedures and  techniques.  I  look  forward  to 
the  closest  cooperation  among  the  developed 
nations   to   Increase   technology   transfer. 

The  use  of  technology  (regardless  of  wher- 
ever it  may  have  originated)  is  the  more 
crucial  problem.  The  use  of  technology  de- 
pends on  a  climate  for  innovation  within  a 
country  or  State.  This  climate  can  be  changed 
and  controlled  as  the  leadership  and  people 
of  a  nation  grow  to  understand  science  and 
technology.  The  simple  message  I  bring  to- 
day is  that  the  parliamentarian  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  constructing  a  climate  in 
which  technology  will  tlirive.  My  experience 
of  24  years  in  the  Congress,  coinciding  with 
the  explosive  growth  of  technology,  suggests 
a  few  observations  which  I  would  share  with 
you.  The  answers  are  not  all  in  hand,  I  as- 
sure you.  But  some  of  our  activities  appear 
pertinent  to  the  discussion. 

policy  for  science  and  science  for  policy 

Science  policy  in  the  United  States,  as  in 

other  countries,  comprises  two  aspects.  First, 
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policy  for  srlpnre  moans  the  management 
principles  which  assvire  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  scientific  activities.  Tills  sort  of 
policy  Involves  basic  research,  science  educa. 
tlon.  experlment.ll  facilities  and  apparatus. 
and  scientific  and  techiilcai  information  sys- 
tems Science  Is  not  a  function  of  govern- 
ment, but  research  is  supported  by  public 
funds  on  the  basts  of  the  eventual,  if  un- 
specified, benefits  to  .society  An  Important 
aspect  of  these  benefits  concerns  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  highly  skilled  man- 
power. 

The  .second  aspect  is  science  In  support  of 
policy.  This  iiiean.s  that  virtually  all  goals  and 
functions  of  a  modern  government  are  to 
some  extent  affected  by  science  and  tech- 
nology. National  policies  lead  to  missions 
wltlch  are  carried  out  by  deslemated  agencies. 
Analysis  of  the  mission  requirements  fre- 
quently indicates  that  reseaixh  and  devel. 
opment  arc  necessary  and  can  be  justified  in 
practical  terms  of  achieving  the  stated  goal. 

Since  the  U.S.  Congress  participates  fully 
In  the  angulation  and  formulation  of  na- 
tlon;U  goals,  the  leglslati\-e  branch  has  a 
direct  concern  with  the  ways  In  which  sci- 
ence can  be  applied  In  their  pursuit.  The 
separation  and  balance  of  authority  under 
our  Constitution  tlirough  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches,  through 
the  bicameral  system  in  the  Congress,  and 
through  the  two-party  political  system, 
means  that  science  policy  is  the  result  of 
diverse  and  numerous  viewpoints.  Further 
diversity  comes  about  since  the  majority  of 
government  R&D  expenditures  is  to  sup- 
port a  variety  of  mtsslons.  Thus.  U.S.  science 
policy  is  a  mosaic  of  individual  policies  which 
stem  from  national  goals  expressing  the  gen- 
eral  alms   of   our   democracy. 

The  Impacts  which  the  Congress  and  the 
government  can  have  on  science  are  domi- 
nated by  tliat  of  Federal  funding  for  research 
and  development.  The  total  R&D  performed 
in  the  United  States  in  1968  is  estimated  at 
about  $25  billion.  80 'r  of  which  is  develop- 
ment. Federal  obligations  will  be  $16.7  billion 
or  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Of  these  govern- 
ment funds.  at>otit  $10  billion  will  go  to 
private  industry.  Thus.  Federal  science  poli- 
cies are  a  major  factor  even  in  non-govern- 
ment laboratories. 

Other  governmental  Impacts  on  science  in- 
clude tax  credits  for  privately  funded  R  &  D. 
patent  laws,  aiid  anti  monopoly  policies.  The 
so-called  climate  for  innovation  is  affected 
by  a  variety  of  legislative  actions,  often  in 
a  subtle  manner. 

Changing  congressional  attitudes  toward 
science 

The  United  States  learned  the  benefits  of 
science  applied  to  national  goals  during 
World  War  II.  After  that  period,  in  1950.  the 
National  Science  Foundation  was  established 
to  provide  government  patronage  for  re- 
search. Congressional  approval  was  based  on 
an  acceptance  that  market  place  economics 
and  private  funds  would  not  support  a  level 
of  scientific  effort  which  was  necessary  in  an 
increasingly  technical  world.  The  motiva- 
tions, at  that  stage,  were  chiefly  those  of 
faith  that  basic  knowledge  will  find  applica- 
tion in  due  time,  and  fear  that  insufflcieiit 
scientific  activity  will  deprive  the  nation  of 
a  base  for  industrial  and  military  technology. 

In  this  period  most  of  the  large  expendi- 
tures were  for  security-classified  projects  in 
military  or  atomic  energy  programs.  Public 
debate  was  rare  and  science  policy  was  not 
a  widely  discussed  issue  in  the  Congress. 

In  1957.  the  space  age  began  an  enormous 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  science.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  biological  effects  of 
radioactive  debris  from  atomic  weapon  test- 
ing were  \-igorously  debated.  These  implica- 
tions of  research  led  to  increased  scientific  lit- 
eracy in  the  electorate.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded by  establishing  standing  committees. 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Aero- 
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nautical   and   Space  Sciences  Committee   In 
the  Senate. 

More  recently,  the  uses  of  technology  in 
solving  a  great  variety  of  problems  for  so- 
ciety have  broadened  the  congressional  in- 
terest in  science  policy.  Air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement,  education,  crime  detection 
and  prevention,  and  transportation  are  ex- 
amples of  public  goods  and  services  which 
depend  on  scientific  ingenuity  and  techno- 
logical development.  As  these  issues  are  de- 
bated, the  Congress  lias  required  a  vastly 
greater  amount  of  technical  information  to 
integrate  with  social,  political,  legal  and  eco- 
nomic factors  in  arriving  at  legislative  de- 
cisions. Mr.  Gustafson  has  noted  similar  con- 
cern in  European  nations  In  attacking  these 
complex  social  problems  through  more  ef- 
fective use  of  science  and  technology.  I  be- 
lieve that  tills  is  an  area  where  increased 
cooperation  among  our  member  countries 
can  occur  at  an  early  date  and  produce 
meaningful  results. 

science  advice  for  the  congress 
In  order  to  elaborate  and  control  science 
policy,  the  Congress  has  equipped  itself  with 
a  variety  of  Information  sources.  Since  sci- 
entists and  engineers  often  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  on  technical  Issues,  a 
number  of  Inputs  are  well  warranted.  The 
legislative  branch  is  unlikely  to  contain  any 
significant  percentage  of  members  with  for- 
mal training  and  experience  In  science.  How- 
ever, members  tend  to  specialize  in  certain 
programs  and  wthln  a  short  time  become 
quite  familiar  with  the  technical  issues.  In 
our  Congress,  committees  are  entrusted  to 
study  these  matters  in  depth  and  report  to 
the  parent  body  with  recommendations  for 
action. 

Advice  for  the  Congress  does  not  imply 
any  abdication  of  responsibility  for  Judg- 
ment. In  fact,  there  are  few  Issues  which  are 
purely  technical.  The  scientific  information 
is  simply  added  to  other  factors  In  pwllcy 
formation. 

The  executive  branch  oflBces  are  a  major 
source  of  scientific  and  technical  information. 
By  me.ins  of  public  hearings,  congressional 
committees  can  elicit  comment  and  explana- 
tion on  R  &  D  programs  in  an  atmosphere  of 
an  adversary  proceeding.  Questions  and  back- 
ground material  provided  by  the  conunittee 
staffs  brins:  about  a  probing  of  Issues  which 
penetrates  the  "salesmanship"  of  agency  pro- 
ponents to  a  great  extent. 

Independent  information  sources  include 
trade  associations,  industrial  contractors, 
professional  societies,  and  university  repre- 
sentatives. Persons  and  groups  affected  by 
specific  legislation  will  quite  naturally  sub- 
mit testimony.  Invitations  are  issued  to  ex- 
perts whose  opinions  are  desired  and  who 
may  be  more  or  less  free  from  vested  interest. 
In  addition  to  these  information  sources, 
the  Congress  established,  in  1964,  a  science 
policy  research  division  in  the  legislative 
reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  group  of  18  professional  scientists  and 
engineers  acts  as  a  bridge  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  scientific  community.  Answers 
are  provided  to  factual  inquiries  from  in- 
dividual legislators  and  committees.  But  more 
importantly,  major  science  policy  issues  are 
analyzed  in  a  pro-and-con  fashion  to  give 
the  member  as  complete  and  objective  a 
background  as  is  possible. 

the  legislaxive  process 
Tlie  legislative  process  includes  three  .-^teps 
which  aftect  national  science  policy.  First, 
the  authorizing  function  of  the  legislative 
braiich  often  brings  new  programs  into  exist- 
ence. Some  scientific  agencies  operate  under 
continuing  authorization  (e.g..  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards!.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  must  receive  authori- 
zation of  its  program  each  year.  Changes  In 
emphasis  and  redirection  have  resulted  from 
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the  accompanying  hearings.  Tlie  recent  in- 
creased attention  to  environmental  quality 
has  come  about  through  congresslonally  in- 
spired amendments  to  air  and  water  pollution 
laws.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  conducts  a  detailed  annual  approval 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Thus,  by  authorization,  new 
legislation  or  amendments,  the  Congress  may 
propose  and  originate  science  policies. 

Second,  the  appropriations  function  is  a 
powerful  meaiis  of  directing  the  course  of  re- 
search and  development.  Projects  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  which  are  endorsed  by  authori- 
zation may  yet  be  delayed,  or  reduced  in 
scope,  or  eliminated  by  an  appropriations 
committee.  Alternatively,  additional  funds 
over  and  above  what  are  requested  and  au- 
thorized may  be  provided. 

The  results  of  committee  actions  in  au- 
thorizing and  funding  science  may  be  modi- 
fled  by  conferences  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  further 
changed  by  floor  debate  diiring  the  passage 
of  the  legLslallon.  Currently,  science  is  being 
challenged  at  every  juncture  as  a  possible 
place  to  cut  costs  during  this  period  of  fiscal 
constraint.  The  gathering  together  of  R  &  D 
budgets  to  give  a  coherent  picture  of  Federal 
obligations  has  long  been  an  efBclent  man- 
agement scheme  for  the  Government.  But 
now  this  S17  billion  total  is  viewed  as  one  of 
the  few  controllable  expenses  and  is  sub- 
jected to  constant  scrutiny.  Unfortunately, 
the  premise  is  wrong,  for  it  has  l>?en  shown 
that  about  90':  of  this  total  is  in  mission 
support  work.  To  cut  R&D  funds  any  ap- 
preciable extent  would  be  to  limit  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  agencies  involved  to  accomplish 
their  missions.  National  go.als  which  the 
economy  minded  might  support  very  strongly 
would  not  be  achieved.  For  example,  of  the 
$17  billion  Federal  R&D  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  $7.8  billion  is  for  tlie  Department 
of  Defense.  Of  that  figure,  $5.6  billion  is  for 
development,  not  research.  So  the  amount  of 
the  'science  budget"  which  could  be  pared 
without  seriously  effecting  operational  pro- 
jects is  much  less  than  is  often  proposed. 

Finally,  the  legislative  process  includes  an 
overview  function — to  continually  .a-ssess  the 
performance  of  Government  agencies,  to 
search  for  "gaps  and  overlaps,"  to  foster 
co.irdlnation  when  projects  cross  agency 
lines,  and  to  seek  the  maximum  benefit  from 
tax  dollars  spent  for  science. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  establi.shed 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  an 
expressed  purjjose  of  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  science  policy  matters.  This  office 
is  responsible  for  coordination  of  Federal 
agency  R&D  activities  and  its  director 
testifies  frequently  before  committees  of  both 
Houses. 

A  major  coordinating  effort  of  the  Congress 
lias  been  the  instigation  of  a  national  sys- 
tem for  scientific  and  technical  Information. 
Beginning  in  1961,  the  Congress  has  con- 
tinually fostered  improved  Information  ex- 
change as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  R  &  D  and  preventing  needless  dupli- 
cation. 

The  above  are  two  examples  of  legislative 
attempts  to  counteract  the  fragmentation  of 
science  policy  among  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  However,  a  similar  di- 
vision occtirs  among  the  committees  of  the 
Congress.  The  coordination  of  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  science  policy  is  a  prrowtng  prob- 
lem. Informal  meetings  between  committee 
chairmen  may  be  effective  Joint  hearings  and 
joint  committees  are  infrequently  used  de- 
vices which  can  bring  concerted  action. 
Sources  of  advice  themselves  can  provide  a 
coordinating  effect  on  a  particular  issue  as 
they  are  sought  by  various  members  and 
committees.  The  all-pervading  nature  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  American  civiliza- 
tion means  that  science  policies  are  as  varied 
and  diffused  as  are  the  uses  of  science. 
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In  conclusion  may  I  reiterate:  the  climate 
of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  tech- 
nological potential  can  be  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  parliamentarian.  He  called  direct  the 
application  of  science  to  serve  his  constit- 
uents; and  lie  can  lead  the  public  to  un- 
derwrite the  risks  of  innovation.  And  these 
influences  can  lead  to  national  attitudes 
which  will  reduce  disparities  in  the  use  of 
teclinology  throughout  the  world. 

Informal  Exchange  op  Views  Between  a  US. 
Congressional  Delegation  and  the  Mem- 
bers OF  THE  Consultative  Assembly,  May 
1968 

Mr  GUSTAFSON.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  us  to 
have  amcmg  us  today  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  honorable 
George  P.  Miller.  He  is  the  member  of  Con- 
gress who  ha.«i  the  most  thorougli  knowledge 
of  scientific  policy  and  I  have  heard  many 
American  experts  say  that  nothing  can  be 
done  In  the  field  of  science  and  astronautics 
unless  Mr.  Miller  approves  It.  We  have  all  read 
with  prreat  interest  .ind  may  I  add  with  some 
envy  the  report  of  the  US  Congress  and 
Science  Policy  presented  by  Mr.  Miller.  When 
Mr.  Miller  tells  us  that  since  1964  there  Is  a 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  in  the  Li- 
ijr.ary  of  Congress  with  18  professional  scien- 
tists and  engineers  acting  as  a  bridge  between 
the  Congress  and  the  scientific  community — 
we  understand  that  we  In  Europe  have  much 
to  learn.  A  Eviropean  scientist  said  In  one 
of  the  very  interesting  panels  organised  by 
Mr.  Miller's  Committee  "Parliaments  are  in 
many  countries  a  brake  on  scientific  develop- 
ment while  the  US  Congress  has  become  part 
of  the  motor  bringing  science  to  bear  on  the 
future.  Almost  even-where  in  Europe  Servan- 
Schrelber's  book  "Le  Defl  Am^rlcaln— Tlie 
American  Challenge— Is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. More  than  half  a  million  copies  only 
In  Prance  show  how  burning  this  question 
Is.  Servan-Schreiber's  book  is  of  great  value 
as  a  means  of  catching  the  imagination  not 
only  of  the  politicians  but  also  of  the  public 
opinion.  However,  we  must  not  let  it  create 
a  European  Inferiority  complex  towards  the 
USA.  There  is  a  great  potential  in  Europe 
both  in  the  financial  and  technological  fields. 
What  we  in  Europe  must  learn  is  to  translate 
it  into  action  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the 
survey  of  the  studies  undertaken  In  differ- 
ent organisations  regarding  the  so-called 
technological  gap  and  the  US  investments  in 
Europe.  I  would  only  mention  three  facts 
which  should  not  be  forgotten ; 

1.  It  is  true  that  US  Investments  in  Eu- 
rope are  very  big  and  have  been  Increasing. 
But  Christopher  Layton  has  shown  in  his 
book  Transatlantic  Investments  that  the 
European  long-term  investments  in  the  USA 
are  of  the  same  size.  The  big  difference 
however  is  that  while  European  investors 
mostly  are  sleeping  partners  in  US  corpo-  '. 
ration  the  US  investors  establish  new,  US- 
owned  industries  in  Europe.  If  instead  part 
of  the  European  money  were  used  to  estab- 
lish Europe-owned  subsidiaries  or  new  In- 
dustries In  the  U.S.A.  the  whole  picture  would 
change; 

2.  It  is  true  th.it  USA.  spends  much  more 
money  on  R.  and  D;  than  does  Europe.  The 
newest  figures  show  110  dollars  per  capita  in 
USA  and  about  30  in  Europe.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  more  .■^dentists  and  engineers  are 
engaged  in  R.  and  D.  in  USA  than  :n  Europe. 
However,  the  OECD  report  published  in 
March  this  year  gives  us  the  rather  sensa- 
tional news  that  if  you  take  Into  considera- 
tion all  the  engineers  engaged  in  industry 
the  European  figures  are  higher  than  th-j 
American.  Tlie  OECD  report  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  European  effort  in  techno- 
logical education  surpasses  the  United  Stits 
efforts  in  both  relative  and  absolute  tern>i 

3.  The  OECD  study  has  shown  that  there 
does  not  exist  one  single  technological  gap. 
Of  eight  sectors  of  industry  Investigated  by 


the  OECD  there  is  a  gap  of  United  States, 
advantage  In  a  few  very  important  research- 
Intensive  fields  whereas  in  other  sectors  no 
US  superiority  can  be  found. 

However,  we  recently  received  some  alarm- 
ing figures  from  a  US  Congressional  Conunlt- 
tee  as  regards  the  so-caJled  "brain  drain". 
At  the  OECD  ministerial  meeting  in  March 
as  well  as  in  other  ogranlsations  the  emigra- 
tion to  the  USA  of  about  2000  E^oropean  sci- 
entists and  engineers  per  year  has  caused 
grave  concern.  The  new  US  figures  show  about 
2200  in  1965.  2700  in  1966  and  4200  in  1967. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  Mr  Miller 
would  tell  us  whether  he  regards  the  1967 
figure  as  an  exception  or  as  evidence  of  a 
new  trend.  I  Icnow  that  the  new  immigra- 
tion laws  in  the  USA  will  influence  the  future 
development  and  might  even  put  a  stop  to 
the  Europ)ean  'brain  drain"  during  the  next 
few  Tears  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  would  be 
gr.atefu!  for  further  information  regarding 
tills  very  Important  question. 

Mr  President,  as  I  see  it  we  are  in  the 
beginning  of  a  new  industrial  revolution.  We 
are  going  forward  at  a  tremendous  speed.  Let 
me  give  one  illustration.  In  paragraph  15  of 
i-r.v  paper  I  mention  that  in  1966  27,000  com- 
puters were  operating  In  the  USA  compared 
with  6.000  in  Europe.  I  have  now  got  the  US 
flgare  for  1967  It  shows  40,000  comput-ers  In 
the  USA  ««mpared  with  27.000  the  year  be- 
fore Certainly  we  mtist  see  to  it  that  we  In 
Europe  are  not  left  behind.  We  cannot  solve 
the  industrial  problems  of  tomorrow  by  using 
yesterday's  technology. 

Now  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  the 
disparities.  Before  turning  to  the  specific 
proposals  in  my  report  I  would  make  a  gen- 
eral obser.-ation.  We  in  Europe  should  spend 
much  more  money  on  research  and  develop- 
ment not  in  order  to  try  to  match  the  .■Vmerl- 
cans  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  Investment.  Further  we  must 
have  much  more  co-operation.  Still  there  are 
often  water-tight  compartments  between  the 
Eiirnpean  countries  i  also  within  the  EEC)  as 
well  as  between  universities  and  industry. 

But  above  all  we  m\ist  pay  much  more 
attention  to  the  questions  of  management 
and  of  financing  Industrial  expansion.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  "technological  gap" 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  "managerial  gap '. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  an  invention.  The 
invention  must  be  transformed  to  an  inno- 
vation and  developed  into  a  product  that  can 
be  sold  on  the  market  at  a  competitive  price. 
One  of  the  points  that  emerge  from  the 
OECD  studies  is  the  frequency  with  which 
inventions  and  discoveries  made  in  Europe 
have  been  left  neglected  and  luiexploited 
for  long  periods  of  time,  only  to  be  applied 
in  the  end  by  an  innovator  In  the  USA.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  quality  of  the 
European  research  but  11  is  not  properly  or- 
ganized and  it  is  not  Integrated  in  the  full 
innovation  cycle. 

Now  we  come  across  a  very  diiflcult  ques- 
tion indeed.  To  what  extent  should  Europe 
have  its  own  research  and  development  and 
to  what  extent  should  It  import  technology 
from  abroad.  Up  to  the  middle  of  this  decade 
at  least  US  superiority  had  not  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  overall  economic  growth 
In  Europe  or  on  its  world  trade.  Most  Euro- 
pean countries  managed  to  increase  their 
share  of  world  expKjrts.  The  explanation  is,  of 
course,  that  the  European  countries  Rave 
drawn  on  the  US  Innovations,  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  growing  deficit  in  the 
European  balance-of-payments  for  patent* 
and   licences. 

Of  course  we  must  try  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  work.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that 
there  is  no  need  to  invent  a  mouse  trap  twice. 
As  I  said  Just  now  an  innovation  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  research  in  other  countries. 

But  if  Europe  should  be  as  dependent  on 
US  fundamental  research  as  is  for  instance 
Japan,  we  would  run  the  risk  of  always  lag- 
ging behind  and  would  be  able  to  enter  trade 
in   research-intensive   Industries   only   from 
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the  technology  Is  well  established  and  the 
innovative  element  In  competition  Is  re- 
placed by  more  traditional  elements  of  ad- 
vantage. And  this  takes  some  years.  We 
should  remember,  that  It  is  diiring  the  initial 
period  that  the  big  profits  arise,  profits  which 
are  essential  to  finance  further  expansion. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  this 
question.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  efficient 
use  of  imported  technology  the  receiving 
covuitry  must  be  able  to  assimilate  and  adjust 
foreign  technology.  In  order  to  profit  by  the 
innovation  of  others  you  must  be  able  to 
make  innovations  yourselves.  I  now  come 
to  the  suggestions  made  in  my  report 
In  paragraphs  30  to  58.  I  shall  not  mention  all 
of  them  but  pick  a  few  that  I  find  most  im- 
portant. I  have  divided  them  into  three  sec- 
tions. The  first  one  deals  with  possible  Euro- 
pean efforts,  the  second  with  possible  U.S. 
efforts  and  the  third  suggests  some  Joint 
actions. 

As  regards  European  actions  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  what  the  Council  of  Europe  could 
do 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  yesterday  that  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
has  taken  an  initiative  for  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  different  organizations  In  Europe. 
The  present  difficulties  with  regard  to  ELDO 
and  ESRO  show  the  burning  need  for  a  con- 
certed scientific  policy  In  Europe,  a  fact  that 
the  Chairman  of  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical committee  M.  Reverdln  underlined 
yesterday  in  his  questions  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Cotnmlttee  of  Ministers. 

The  Council  of  Europe  should  also  further 
study  Mr.  Harold  Wilson's  proposal  regarding 
a  European  Institute  of  Technology  which 
should  examine  case  by  case,  area  by  area. 
industry  by  industry  the  means  of  greater 
European  technological  co-operation.  Partic- 
ularly now  when  the  Benelux  proposals  and 
other  efforts  to  arrive  at  European  co-opera- 
tion as  well  as  the  EEC  commissions  proposals 
regarding  the  medium-term  p>ollcles  are  being 
held  in  abeyance,  the  Council  of  Europe 
should  act  in  order  not  to  lose  valuable  time. 

With  regard  to  the  question  what  the 
United  States  can  do  to  remedy  the  dispar- 
ities we  are  of  course  waiting  for  the  sugges- 
tions from  our  American  friends.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Committee  on  Technolog- 
ical Disparities  set  up  by  President  Johnson 
has  come  to  any  conclusions  as  yet. 

We  should  also  like  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  US  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
will  affect  the  relations  between  USA  and 
Europe. 

I  mentioned  earlier  In  my  statement  the 
"brain  drain"  and  the  alarming  figures  now 
published.  I  should  very  much  appreciate  it 
if  Mr.  Miller  would  comment  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  President  Johnson's  assistant  in 
scientific  matters  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornlg.  In 
one  of  the  very  interesting  panels  organized 
by  Mr.  Miller's  committee  Dr.  Hornlg  said 
that  the  immigration  should  be  concen- 
trated on  young  research  scientists  who  have 
already  established  themselves  In  their  own 
country,  who  come  to  America  with  a  pur- 
pose related  to  their  activities  in  their  oun 
country  and  icho  have  some  day  to  return. 

What  I  would  very  much  like  to  know 
Is  whether  the  new  Immigration  laws  coming 
into  force  of  July  1st.  this  year,  will  In  any 
way  be  used  to  serve  this  purpose.  Under  all 
circumstances  I  think  this  is  a  question 
which  could  be  discussed  Jointly. 

And  lastly  I  come  to  possible  joint  actions: 

Most  of  them  refer  to  the  work  that  is 
already  being  done  in  the  OECD  which  is  a 
natural  forum  for  intergovernmental  co-op- 
eration across  the  Atlantic  in  these  questions. 

I  have  expressed  the  wish  that  OECD  should 
not  only  be  confrontation  oriented  but  also 
become  more  action  oriented.  We  owe  much 
to  the  OECD.  Its  recent  studies  and  the  de- 
bate at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  in  March  has 
cleared  away  many  misunderstandings  and 
preconceived  ideas.  OECD  has  also  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  new  fields  in  which  an  ex  ten- 
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slve  international  collaboration  is  clearly 
called  for: 

Computer  utilisation,  educational  technol- 
ogy, environmental  technology,  urban  de- 
velopment technology,  oceanography,  and 
communications. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  new  negotiating 
round  on  patents,  licences  and  standards  as 
part  of  an  attack  on  non-tariff  barriers  to 
trade. 

The  question  of  co-operation  with  regard 
to  space  policy  will  also  have  to  come  up  as 
a  result  of  the  present  difficulties  in  the 
European  space  organisations 

As  Parhamentarians  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  US  Congress. 

To  be  prepared  lor  this  European  Members 
of  Parliament  should  as  soon  as  possible 
take  the  following  concrete  action:  la)  the 
establishment  in  all  European  national  Par- 
liaments of  committees  on  science  and  tech- 
nology: lb)  the  creation  in  all  national  Euro- 
pean parliaments  of  an  efficient  instrument 
■  ir  service  corresponding  to  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress: 
(c)  the  organisation  and  holding  of  regular 
and  frequent  seminars  on  science  and  tech- 
nology for  MPs,  scientists,  industrialists  and 
civil  serv.ants  to  which  American  Con- 
gressmen and  specialLsts  would  be  invited, 
to  be  held  under  the  auspice  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Evu-ope  on  the  model  of  the  interesting 
and  high-level  panels  organised  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRI\'.-\TE    SECTOR    P.\RTICIP.\TION 
IN  THE  REBUILDING  OF  CITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

!")F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE   .SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Ml  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
been  workine  foi-  more  than  a  year  on 
letrislation  that  will  cncourai^e  pruate- 
sector  jjarticipation  in  the  rebiuldiiiR  of 
our  cities  as  well  as  make  homeowner- 
ship  possible  for  lower  income  families. 
The  committee  has  been  deeply  encour- 
aged in  its  efforts  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  privately  financed  homeownership 
pro.iects  in  cities  across  the  country.  An 
article  describing  such  projects  in  Bos- 
ton, Gary.  Ind..  and  Pittsburch  was  pub- 
lishea  in  Tuesday's  New  York  Times,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Boston  To  Begin  Project  for  Poor — Banks 

.•\ND  INSL'RERS  LEND  $50  MILLION  FOR  URBAN 

Pl.\n 

Boston.  May  13. — Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 

announced  today  that  a  major  new  urban 
program  wotild  be  started  to  expand  home 
and  business  ownership  among  the  city's 
poor. 

Mayor  White  said  the  plan  would  be  a  pri- 
vately financed  $56-mlllion  self-development 
program. 

.\  key  feature  includes  a  loan  commitment 
of  $50-milllon  from  Boston  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies  to  support  efforts  in  housing 
rehabilitation  and  new  construction  for  low- 
income  families.  It  will  also  make  mortgage 
funds  available  to  greatly  expand  home  own- 
ership in  the  inner  city,  the  Mayor  said. 

The  program  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  Urban  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  will  attempt  to 
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solicit  $2-mimon   from   the   business   com- 
munity and  the  public. 

These  funds  are  to  be  channeled  into 
disadvantaged  areas  to  assist  in  financing 
small  business  ventures  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  residents. 

An  Urban  Development  Corporation  will 
be  formed  to  supervise  the  allocation  of  the 
funds. 

George  H.  Whitney  Jr..  chairman.  New 
England  Group.  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, who  win  direct  the  fund  drive,  said 
that  when  the  $2-minion  was  raised  for 
equity  purposes,  commercial  banks  would 
lend  the  corporation  another  $4-mlllion. 

Mayor  White  said  that  while  the  shared 
risk  program  was  geared  to  aid  slum  areas. 
it  would  also  apply  to  poor  families  through- 
out the  city.  He  said  he  hoped  that  between 
400  and  500  persons  in  the  area  would  buy 
their   own   homes   by   the   end   of   the   year. 

He  said  that  besides  the  loan  commitment. 
the  backing  concerns  will  provide  the  talent 
of  lawyers,  accountants,  investment  special- 
ists and  academic  people  to  assist  the  new 
entrepreneurs. 

United   States  Steel  Joins  Gary   Plan 

Gary.  Ind.,  May  13.— The  LTnlted  States 
Steel  Corporation  announced  today  here 
jointly  with  Mayor  Richard  G  Hatcher  that 
it  hoped  to  build  from  250  to  300  moderate- 
Income   housing   units. 

George  A.  Jedenoff,  general  superintendent 
of  the  steel  works  here,  declined  to  say  how 
much  the  company  would  Invest  in  the  proj- 
ect, but  estimates  arc  in  excess  of  S5-mlllion. 

Mr,  Jedenoff  told  newsmen  in  a  press  con- 
ference this  morning  with  Mr.  Hatcher  that 
they  had  been  working  on  the  project  since 
shortly  after  Mr.  Hatcher's  election  last  No- 
vember. 

About  56  per  cent  of  this  city's  475,000 
popul.^tlon  are  Negroes  who  live  In  a  slum 
area  known  as  Mldtown.  Mayor  Hatcher,  who 
Is  a  Negro  lives  in  that  area. 

Mayor  Hatcher  said  a  feasibility  study  was 
under  way.  The  site  is  a  48  4-acre  undevel- 
oped tract  owned  mostly  by  the  Gary  School 
system.  It  Is  near  the  site  of  a  new  high 
school  under  construction  on  the  fringe  of 
the  slum  area. 

PiTTSBT-RGH.  May  13. — Two  major  corpo- 
rations have  announced  separate  plans  to 
attack  the  problems  of  slum  housing,  prin- 
cipally In  Negro  slums. 

The  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation 
will  form  a  subsidiary.  Urban  Systems  De- 
velopment Corporation,  to  carry  out  all 
phases  of  providing  better  housing  for  low- 
income  families  hroughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Equit,ible  Life  Assurance  Society  has 
allocated  $l-million  to  rehabilitate,  pur- 
chase and  refinance  one-  to  four-family 
homes  in  the  metropolitan  Pittsburgh  area, 
thereby  providing  mortgage  money  to  low- 
income  families. 

Working  under  Government-supported 
programs  and  with  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Westlnghouse  subsidiary  will 
develop  low-rise  apartment  communities  in 
contrast  to  massive  housing  projects  erected 
in  the  past.  It  plans  to  train  construction 
crews  from  among  hard-core  unemployed 
men  in  the  slums. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

postal  patrons  in  North  Dakota's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  seeking  their 
views  on  a  number  of  issues  and  ques- 
tions. Tlie  results: 

Tabulated  below  are  the  combined  views 
of  the  lirst  5.000  West  District  residents  who 
responded  to  my  recent  questionnaire  on 
current  issues.  Returns  are  still  coming  in — 
all  will  be  counted.  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
cooperation  in  taking  the  time  to  participate 
in  the  poll  and  in  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
your  views.  The  replies  fhowed: 

On  alternatives  in  'Vietnam,  41.4'";.  ap- 
proved going  "all  out  now  to  win,  even  If 
this  involves  masfive  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  including  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
Harbor,  a  naval  blockade,  increased  U.S. 
troop  commitments  and  invasion  of  the 
North".  Continuation  of  U.S.  military  op- 
erations "pretty  much  along  present  lines" 
was  favored  by  6.4':.  Halting  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  "in  the  hope  this  will  lead 
to  a  negotiated  peace"  was  supported  by  23' :  . 
Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  was  lavored  by 
17':  .Undecided  12.3''„. 

In  a  similar  poll  conducted  a  year  ago, 
75 ';i  favored  itepping  up  the  war  effort 
against  North  Vietnam,  with  16 'l  advocat- 
ing withdrawal. 

Slnco  Governor  Rockefeller  was  not  a 
candidate  when  the  questionnaire  was  cir- 
culated, only  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  paired 
with  the  three  announced  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidates.  The  results: 

Nixon  68.7',;  Kennedy  16.1':,;  Wallace 
6.2 '^;;  Undecided  9";. 

McCarthy  23.1':;  Nixon  G1.9':;  ;  Wallace 
5.9^:  ;  Undecided  9.\Z  . 

Humphrey  17.5':;  Nixon  65.6%;  Wallace 
6.8';  ;  Undecided  10.1":;,. 

For  the'proposed  10 ':i.  Income  tax  surcharge, 
If  accompanied  by  a  cut  of  several  billions 
in  government  spending,  46.7%.  Against 
42.1';,.  Undecided  11.1%. 

On  the  question  of  Federal  Income  tax 
credits  to  private  business  for  training  hard 
core  unemploved,  54':;.,  were  opposed;  35.4':;^ 
for. 

In  favor  of  the  strategic  grain  reserve  bill 
I  have  Introduced,  75'';;  opposed  9.1'^. 
Among  farmers  alone,  the  favorable  percent- 
age was  even  higher,  85 'i. 

For  continuing  farm  price  supports  and 
wheat  certificate  payments,  55.3%;  against, 
28,5%.  Farmers  voted  71.5%  for;  21.5%, 
against. 

Changing  the  present  Draft  Board  Induc- 
tion process  to  a  lottery  system  was  favored 
by  31.5';,  opposed  by  51 'i.  The  undecided 
group  was  large,  17,6%. 

Federal  control  over  sale  and  use  of  fire- 
arms; against  64.5%;  for  29^;. 

On  two  other  questions,  those  responding 
to  the  poll  strongly  Indicated  they  do  not 
believe  they  are  getting  accurate  reports  on 
the  war  in  'Vietnam,  and  also  that  they  favor 
stricter  law  enforcement. 

If  Federal  spending  is  cut.  West  District 
residents  said  they  would  like  to  see  the  cuts 
made  in  this  order:  1.  Foreign  aid,  2.  Space 
exploration.  3.  Highway  beautlficatlon.  4.  Pov- 
erty war.  5.  Federal  civilian  jobs.  6.  Aid  to 
cities.  7,  Defense.  (Very  close  between  6  &  7). 
8.  Agriculture. 
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NORTH  D.^KOTA  SECOND  DISTRICT 
VOTERS     B.^CK     NIXON.     OPPOSE 

VIETNAM  PULLOUT 


IDAHO'S  TREMENDOUS  MINING 
POTENTIAL 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

LiF    .N'ORTH    D.1K0TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.   KLEPPE.   Mr.   Speaker,   recently 
I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  the  81.600 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  CHLTRCH,  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  have  engaged  in  many 
a  debate  in  the  past  few  years  over  the 


increasingly  scarce  supply  of  gold  and 
.silver  reserves  in  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  The  ramifications  of  this 
scarcity  have,  indeed,  been  great.  We 
have  seen  the  end  of  silver  coinage  with 
the  exception  of  the  half  dollar.  Earlier 
this  year  we  abandoned  the  gold  cover  on 
our  Treasury  reserves. 

Clearly,  if  silver  end  ?Told  are  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  major  role  in  our  fi.scal 
and  monetary  affairs,  we  are  i;oing  to 
have  to  find  increased  .sources  of  supply 
of  tliC'.'^c  tv.'o  precious  metals. 

I  am  liappy  to  report.  Mr.  President, 
encouraging  news  from  my  native  Stale 
of  Idaho,  Already  Idaho  produces  inoi-e 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  newly  mined 
silver  and  its  potential  production  is 
even  greater,  for  Idaho  pos.se.sses  the 
greatest  known  .silver  reserves  in  the  free 
world. 

Gold.  too.  is  important  in  Idaho.  A  re- 
cent US.  Bureau  of  Mines  survey  .shows 
that  Idaho's  gold  reserves  are  larger  than 
any  of  the  other  States. 

An  excellent  article  which  sums  up 
Idaho's  unique  position  in  the  world  of 
mining  recently  appeared  in  the  Inter- 
mountain  Observer,  published  in  Boise. 
The  article  was  written  by  'William  E. 
Irvin.  president  of  the  Idaho  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Boise.  Tliis  article  will  be 
of  much  interest  not  only  to  the  banking 
and  industrial  community,  but  to  all  who 
view  with  alarm  the  .scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Irvin's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Metals  Pitt  a  Rosy  Glow  in  Idaho's  Pi-rt-RE 
(By  William  E.  Irvin) 
(EDrroR's  Note. — The  writer  is  president  of 
the  Idaho  First  National  Bank  In  Boise.  The 
article  is  reprinted  from  the  April  issue  of 
"American  Banker.") 

If  you  hold  that  silver  reserves  are  to  be 
a  factor  in  Industrial  and  monetary  con- 
siderations of  the  next  several  years — and  If 
you  believe  that  gold  will  occupy  a  place  of 
similar  importance,  and  that  lead,  zinc,  and 
pho.'iphate  vrtll  continue  to  have  an  Impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  industrial-agricultural 
fortunes  around  the  world,  and  if  you  rec- 
ognize that,  underlying  all  of  this,  man's 
program  today  Is  critically  dependent  upon 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  then  .  .  . 

■You  have  begun  to  Identify  the  state  of 
Idaho  as  a  tangible  force  in  the  financial 
considerations  and  Industrial  advancements 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
Why  should  this  be  so? 
The  silver  reserve  of  the  U  S  Treasury  Is 
today  running  about  one-seventh  of  what  It 
was  just  10  years  ago.  In  1958  It  was  2.100 
million  ounces,  while  In  March  of  1968,  re- 
liable estimates  place  the  reserves  at  Just 
over  300  million  ounces. 

With  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates 
and  other  claims  against  this  .accelerating 
beyond  20-milllon  ounces  per  month  In 
March.  1968,  it  appears  that  not  much  more 
than  a  three-  or  four-month  supply  of  sil- 
ver remains,  after  165-ml!llon  ounces  are  set 
aside  as  strategic  stockpile. 

When  we  consider  that  the  annual  U.S. 
production  of  silver  is  about  31 -million 
ounces  and  the  industrial  consumption  is 
150-milllon  ounces,  we  begin  to  see  the  sil- 
ver situation  in  a  new  and  startling  perspec- 
tive. These  figures  vary  slightly,  depending 
upon  source,  but  whatever  figures  we  use  do 
not  change  the  picture  materially. 
Idaho's  mining  potential  begins  to  emerge 
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f.-im  all  of  this  when  we  wltnese  oontlnusJly 
rising  Industrial  demands  for  silver  In  the 
ligh:  of  lessening  reservee  and  rising  free- 
marlcet  prices.  When  the  Treasury  lifted  the 
celling  price  of  $1  29  per  ounce,  silver  prices 
began  rising;  and  there  are  respected  author- 
ities predicting  that  this  will  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  end  of  1968  Already  It  is  Just 
over  $2  per  ounce  Ln  March,  1968. 

This  is  where  Idaho  comes  in.  The  Gem 
State  produces  52'"  of  all  U.  S.  silver,  and 
Its  deposits  are  recognized  to  be  the  greatest 
available  In  the  Free  World  For  industrial 
needs  alone,  Idaho  silver  seems  assured  of 
new  and  healthy  markets. 

Gold  has  the  worlds  attention  now.  and 
ties  into  the  complex  subject  of  Interna- 
tional liquidity  The  basis  of  settlements  has 
been  gold  and.  although  programs  are  under 
w,i.y  to  add  to  the  amount  by  other  means. 
gold  itself  is  a  precious  metal  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  high  value  With  the  upward 
pressures,  we  can  expect  the  price  to  Increase 
.''-irther  rather  than  to  decrease. 

And  here  steps  In  Idaho:  A  very  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reveals  that 
Idaho  has  the  largest  known  gold  reserves 
of  any  of  the  50  states,  including  Alaska. 

After  literally  billions  of  dollars  in  precious 
metais  have  been  taken  from  Idaho  mines. 
the  scete  still  remains  the  greatest  hope  of 
the  UnHed  States  in  replenishing  silver  and 
gold  supplies  But  this  is  not  all:  Idaho  pro- 
duces 17'"r  of  the  nation's  lead  and  10'~r  of 
its  zinc,  both  in  great  demand  by  industry. 
So  Idaho's  promise  for  the  future  in  metals 
IS  great. 

Conservatively,  geologic  experts  say  that 
Idaho  mining  is  just  coming  of  age.  The  p)0- 
tentlal  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Over  30  new  mining  ventures  have  been  In- 
corporated in  the  past  year  and.  in  the  year 
Just  past,  nearly  2.000  new  claims  were  lo- 
cated within  the  state. 

As  early  as  f909.  mineral  experts  predicted 
great  things  I'or  Idaho's  phosphate  deposits. 
They  took  years  to  develop.  Now,  six  decades 
later,  we  are  Just  hitting  the  stride  that 
m-ikes  this  a  giant  industry. 

Phosphate  extraction  and  refining  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  over  $100  million  with 
a  gross  inccme  of  about  $60  million  annually. 
When  we  measure  this  against  the  desperate 
r.eed  in  the  emerging  nations  in  order  to 
bring  their  agriculture  to  maximum  effi- 
ciency, the  potential  is  staggering. 

Exploding  populations  must  be  fed,  and 
they  must  be  encouraged  to  grow  their  own 
food  by  way  of  modern  fertilizing  methods. 
Giant  Idaho  phosphate  depcjsits  are  a  good 
part  of  the  answer — and  at  this  time  markets 
apf>ear  virtually  without  end. 

There's  another  reason  for  the  rosy  glow 
to  Idaho's  future.  It's  reflecting  off  an  abun- 
dance of  water — pure,  clean,  mountain  wa- 
ter. Water  seems  to  be  the  common  denomi- 
nator to  all  progress  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  today.  Talk  of  agriculture,  industry, 
recreation,  talk  of  people,  and  the  need  for 
water  seems  to  be  the  all-important  next 
question. 

Idaho  has  water  and  is  putting  it  to  good 
use.  It  is  undoubtedly  as  valuable  a  natural 
resource  as  any  of  the  previously  mentioned 
ones.  Perhaps  more  so. 

A  complex  of  storage  dams  controls  the 
release  of  water  so  that  an  adequate  year- 
round  supply  is  available  to  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  importance  of  this  can  hardly 
be  overemphasized  in  a  day  when  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  experience  water  short- 
ages by  mid-summer  of  most  yeiirs. 

Silver,  gold,  other  vital  metals,  agriculture 
and  lumbenng.  plus  plenty  of  water.  This  is 
Idaho.  This  is  why  we  say  that  Idaho  is  so 
Important  to  the  United  States  financial-in- 
dustrial progress  and  hence  a  viable  force  in 
Free  World  advancement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POOR    PEOPLE'S    MARCH- 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


May  i^),  1968 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent job  of  reporting  by  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal's  repbrter,  John  Milton, 
appeared  in  the  Monday,  March  13.  1968, 
newspaper  as  it  relates  to  the  current 
Poor  People's  March  on  Washington, 

The  article  touches  on  a  number  of 
angles  in  the  march  which  should  be 
invited  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress, 

John  Milton's  story  follows: 

Bl,ack  Power  Joins  "Poor"  Ranks 
(By  John  Milton) 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Poor  People's 
Camp>aign,  and  the  reasons  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  headed  for  Washington,  D,C,, 
appear  to  be  two  different  things. 

What  Has  been  reported  as — and  what 
may  have  started  as — a  massed  effort  by  the 
nation's  impoverished  to  obtain  more  fed- 
eral aid.  looks  in  reality  like  a  black  power 
movement.  If  those  passing  through  Colum- 
bus are  at  all  typical. 

First  inkling  of  the  attitudes  of  the  guests 
came  when  black  power  chants  drifted 
through  open  bus  windows  behind  the  police 
escort.  One  might  have  expected  to  hear,  in- 
stead, slogans  of  food  power  or  money  power. 

Any  belief  that  the  campaign  Is  a  solemn, 
single-minded  mission  of  undernourished 
people  was  dlsp>elled  when  the  first  bus  be- 
gan to  empty  into  the  parking  lot  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  720  Mt, 
Vernon  ave. 

The  mood  was  light  despite  a  gloomy 
canopy  of  gray  which  had  been  dumping 
rain  on  Central  Ohio  all  day.  There  was 
laughter  and  a  festive  atmosphere  as  legs 
cramped  by  the  ride  from  Dayton  were 
stretched. 

At  least  95  per  cent  of  the  crowd  was  Negro, 
most  of  whom  seemed  in  the  18-28  age 
bracket  and  were  not  married  or  bread  win- 
ners of  families.  Many  wore  African  type  garb 
or  sweatshirts  emblazoned  with  "Soul 
Brother."  "Soul  Sister."  "Milwaukee  NAACP 
Youth  Council."  and  "Black  Power." 

Columbus  had  expected  the  poor  and  was 
ready  for  them  750.  at  least,  though  earlier 
estimates  had  ranged  as  high  as  2500.  Barely 
600  arrived. 

At  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  787  E. 
Broad-st,  a  turkey  dinner  for  150  had  been 
prepared  and  places  for  nearly  that  many 
were  set. 

When  only  about  25  filtered  into  the  dining 
area  of  the  church  after  unloading  baggage 
from  the  bus,  a  surprised  church  worker 
asked,  "Is  this  all  of  you?" 

It  was  the  same  at  all  the  other  churches 
where  food  outnumbered  the  guests. 

After  eating,  the  marchers  were  taken  to 
the  Ohio  Expositions  Center's  Youth  Center 
to  hold  a  rally  and  sleep. 

Some  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  same 
old  routine — bus  ride,  dinner,  rally,  to  bed, 
breakfast,  and  another  bus  ride  to  the  next 
city. 

Next  stop  on  the  agenda  was  Toledo,  fol- 
lowed by  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Akron,  Canton 
and  Pittsburgh  and  then  the  Nation's  Capital, 

This  reporter  offered  three  Milwaukee 
"Cbmmandos,"  a  brief  look  at  the  city.  They 
accepted  eagerly,  thinking  at  first  I  was  a 
VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
worker,  or  something  of  the  kind.  They 
learned  later,  only  after  asking,   that  their 


tour   guide   was   a  rep)orter.   They  were  sur- 
prised but  only  mildly  concerned, 

A  "Milwaukee  Commando"  is  a  trained 
security  guard  from  that  Wisconsin  city 
whose  job  is  protecting  marchers  from  bel- 
ligerant  crowds  and  the  commandos  say,  oc- 
casionally police. 

The  commandos  are  unfailingly  loyal  to  a 
white  man.  Father  John  Groppl,  the  out- 
spoken, often-jailed  Roman  Catholic  priest 
from  Milwaukee  who  led  marches  culminat- 
ing in  open  housing  legislation  in  that  city. 
That  man  is  a  god  to  them,"  exclaimed  a 
prominent  Columbus  Negro, 

The  three  Commandos  befriended  by  this 
reporter  wanted  to  see  "where  the  action  is." 
because,  as  one  put  it,  "Too  much  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  verj'  dull  individual." 

"Where  the  action  is"  in  Columbus  on  a 
Saturday  night  Is  in  an  lu-ea  where  white 
people  aren't — in  the  vicinity  of  Mt,  Vernon- 
av  and  18th-st, 

I  told  them  that  the  last  time  I  was  in 
the  area.  Palm  Sunday  afternoon  following 
Martin  Luther  King  memorial  services  at  the 
Coliseum,  a  bottle  was  thrown,  striking  the 
side  of  the  car. 

One  responded  reassuringly.  "But  you 
didn't  have  a  brother  along,  man" 

We  went  into  an  all-Negro  bar.  had  a  beer 
while  "soul  music"  provoked  rhythmic 
shadows,  and  X  didn't  get  the  first  threaten- 
ing look. 

I  asked  one  Commando  if  he  were  tired  of 
the  long  bus  journey.  He  said  'T  was  tired 
before  I  left  Milwaukee.  Now  I'm  just  getting 
mad.  I'm  getting  madder  by  the  day.  By  the 
time  I  get  to  Washington  I'm  going  to  be 
real  mad." 

About  1000  were  at  the  Youth  Center  later 
for  live  music,  speeches  and  dancing  which 
let  off  incalculable  steam  and  prompted  Clif- 
ford Tyree.  community  relations  director,  to 
wonder  out  loud  if  inner  city  street  dances 
this  siunmer  might  be  desirable  for  the  same 
reason . 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Youth  Center  hand- 
lettered  signs  were  offered  with  messages 
such  as  'Income,  is  the  American  Dream 
Just  a  Dream?"  and  "Apple  Pie,  Rights,"  and 
"How  About  a  Real  War  on  Poverty," 

Commandos  formed  a  line  in  front  of.  and 
below,  the  stage  during  speeches.  Then 
Father  Groppl  was  introduced  and  received 
the  loudest  reception  of  the  night. 

After  having  been  with  the  caravan  through 
Chicago,  Louisville  and  Indianapolis,  Groppl 
had  flown  to  Atlanta,  and  his  Columbtis 
arrival  was  unexpected. 

Groppl  was  the  angry,  indignant  clergy- 
man, as  always,  asking  for  a  united  black- 
white  assault  on  slum  landlords,  and  promis- 
ing the  marchers  will  stay  in  Washington 
after  a  June  16  government  deadline  and 
"all  go  to  jail  together"  if  Congress  fails  to 
satisfy  demands. 

Dancing  in  the  Youth  Center  went  on  until 
3  a.m.  Sunday.  By  7  a.m.  sleepers  were  be- 
ing routed  from  bunks  to  eat  hasty  break- 
fasts. 

While  awaiting  transportation  people  sat 
around,  sleepy-eyed.  The  young  were  im- 
patient. Children  were  restrained  by  mothers. 
Older  people  sat  quietly,  hunched  over  in 
their  chairs — waiting, 

William  Stamps,  55,  of  Cincinnati,  said  he 
was  making  the  trip  "for  our  freedom," 

Young  Gary  Miller,  of  1040  Summit-st, 
who  "just  came  out  to  help  the  people  any 
way  I  can,"  said  "it's  a  good  thing — maybe 
it'll  wake  the  people  up." 

Percy  Robertson,  55,  is  blind,  he  was  mak- 
ing the  trip  from  Chicago  with  his  wife, 
"I'm  here  with  the  rest  of  the  people^ 
for  freedom,  for  freedom  ,  .  ,"  he  said,  his 
voice  ;  railing  off, 

John  Gaddie,  18.  of  Indianapolis,  a  sopho- 
more at  Indiana  University,  began  the  trip 
as   a   marcher,    is    now    a   staff    member — a 
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marshal.  He's  going  to  Washington  "because 
I  believe  in  what  they're  doing," 

Most  felt  facilities  and  treatment  la 
Columbus  rated  as  good  as,  or  better  than 
other  cities.  Though  a  Chicago  man  grumbled 
"sleeping  in  those  bunks  is  like  sleeping  in 
Jail." 

The  Poor  People  and  the  "Commandos" 
indicated  there  hart  been  no  trouble,  even 
from  hecklers,  since  the  trek  began. 

A  few  complaints  were  mvittered  when  a 
line  of  16  Columbus  Transit  Co.  buses  snaked 
through  the  17th-av  gate.  The  seats  weren't 
comfortable  enough  for  some  apparently  ac- 
customed to  more  luxurious  travel,  and  a  low 
top  speed  bothered  those  in  a  hurry. 

Father  Groppl  and  his  entourage  spent  the 
night  at  Seneca  Towers,  at  the  invitation  of 
owner  Adolph  Sommer,  and  stayed  long 
enough  Sunday  morning  to  see  that  c\ery- 
one  got  away. 

With  a  cup  of  black  coffee  in  one  hand  and 
a  cheese  sandwich  in  the  other,  Groppl  .'^ald 
he  was  pleased  with  the  reception  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  has  gotten  so  far. 

He  said  enthusiasm  is  growing  and  "I 
think  the  crowd  will  gather  as  we  go  along." 

Predicting  violence  if  the  Washington 
camp-in  isn't  productive,  Groppl  said  "there 
had  better  be  results— I  think  the  salvation 
of  the  nation  depends  on  it," 

"If  this  takes  all  summer  then  that's  how 
long  we're  going  to  be  around  ,  ,  ,  until  we 
get  something  that  is  going  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings    of    the    poor    in    this   country," 

The  btises  had  left,  and  a  Commando  at 
Groppl'S  side  said  "that's  it — he  has  to  go," 
and  their  party  climbed  into  a  car  and  drove 
away. 

It  was  all  over.  One  person  had  joined  the 
caravan  in  Columbus,  according  to  Bernard 
Wohl,  director  of  the  South  Side  Settlement 
House,  and  some  70  others  were  signed  up  to 
go  directly  to  Washington  and  join  those  al- 
ready there. 

He  said  about  $8000  has  been  collected  lo- 
cally for  the  Columbtis  delegation's  trip,  but 
"I  still  think  we're  going  to  need  $3000  or 
S4000  more," 

Chairs  were  folded  up  and  stacked  against 
the  walls  of  the  Youth  Center,  and  a  trash 
truck  rolled  up  to  haul  away  tell-tale  signs 
of  the  weekend.  Stacks  of  blankets  were  jiiled 
outside  entrances  to  dormitory  hallways. 

An  exhausted  Cliff  Tyree  said,  "The  whole 
community  was  tremendous,  "  went  home  to 
bed. 


DEATH    OF    JAMES    CARSWELL 
"MOODY"  DANIEL,  OF  GEORGIA 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  Mr,  President,  on 
May  4  the  State  of  Georgia  lost  one  of  its 
most  outstandins:  and  best- loved  citi- 
zens in  the  passing  of  James  Carswell 
"Moody"  Daniel. 

Moody  Daniel  was  nxv  longtime 
friend,  and  I  was  profoundly  .saddened 
by  his  ti-agic  and  untimely  death.  He 
was  an  active  citizen  dedicated  t-o  his 
State  and  community,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  obitu- 
anes  and  editorial  comment  concerning 
Moody  Daixiel's  death  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bemr:  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IFrotti  the  Waynesboro  (Ga)   True  Citizen, 

May  8,  1968] 

J,  C,  Daniel 

Funeral      services      for      Jamee      Carswell 

(Moody)      Daniel,     53,     husband     of     Mrs, 

Lorraine  Mallard  Daniel,  who  died  Saturday, 

May   4,   in   an    Augusta   hospital,    were   held 

Monday,  May  6,  at  Waynesboro  First  Baptist 

Church,  The  Rev,  Harold  Rowland  officiated. 

Burial       was        in        Magnolia        Cemetery, 

Waynesboro, 

"The  son  of  the  late  James  Carswell  Daniel 
of  Burke  County,  Ga,,  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  University  of  Georgia's  Gridiron 
Society, 

Mr,  Daniel  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Burke  County,  He  was  active  in  civic  and 
political  activities  in  Burke  County  and  the 
state.  He  was  chief  aide  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  consultant  to 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  Georgia, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau, 

House  Speaker  George  L,  Smith',  comment- 
ing on  his  death,  said:  "I  think  the  state — 
and  the  House — has  lost  one  of  the  most 
able  servants.  He  always  was  highly  conscien- 
tious and  was  widely  respected  by  legislators 
and  department  heads." 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Waynesboro 
Masonic  Lodge-Royal  Arch  Masons,  was  a 
past  Worthy  Patron  of  the  Order  of  the  East- 
ern Star,  and  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  In  Waynesboro. 

Survivors  in  addition  to  his  widow  Include 
three  sons,  James  Robert  Daniel,  Augusta, 
Jack  Carswell  Daniel.  Selma,  Ala  ,  and  Jerry 
Mallard  Daniel,  Macon,  Ga.;  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
Norris  C.  Tucker,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Klrkendohl.  Sylvanla.  Ga  ;  brother. 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Daniel,  Augusta;  mother, 
Mrs.  Luclle  Carter  Daniel,  Sylvanla:  four 
grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  were  Paul  Stone,  Malcolm  Mob- 
ley,  Gilbert  S.  Peel,  Prank  Catfs  Griffin, 
James  Posey.  Tom  Cooper,  Ralph  Elliott  and 
J,  C  Palmer  Jr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  J,  C,  Palmer  Sr.. 
Qulnton  Rogers,  M,  A  Miller  Jr.  John  W. 
Walker,  Preston  B,  Lewis  Jr.,  John  R,  Bates, 
J.  D.  Bargeron,  Dr,  J  M.  Byne,  O.  J.  Cliett. 
Raymond  DeLaigle,  Freddy  McKlnney,  Jessie 
McCullough,  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jack  Ray, 
Phil  Campbell,  Glenn  Phillips,  Bill  Bryan, 
Obid  Davis,  George  L.  Smith,  Jack  Eland, 
Bill  Lanier,  Al  Fowler,  Arthur  Bolton,  Ernest 
S,  Vandlver,  Julian  Cox,  Robert  Troutman, 
A,  T,  Bray.  Rountree  Youmans,  George  Bus- 
bie,  Crawford  Pilcher,  Dixon  Oxford,  Jim 
Gillis  and  Carl  Sanders. 

Hopper-DeLoach  Funeral  Home  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements, 

[From  the  Augusta  (Ga,)   Chronicle-Herald. 

Mays,  1968] 

J,  C,  Daniel  Dies  at  53 

Wavnesbop.o,  Ga. — James  Carswell  (Moody) 
Daniel,  53.  died  at  6  p.m  Saturday  at  Uni- 
versity  Hospital   after  a   brief   illness, 

Mr,  Daniel  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Burke  County,  He  was  active  in  civic  and 
political  activities  In  Burke  County  and  the 
state.  He  was  chief  aide  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  consultant  to 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  Georgia, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Farm 
Btireau. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Waynesboro 
Masonic  Lodge — Royal  Arch  M.isons,  was  a 
past  Worthy  Patron  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Chtirch,  in  Waynesboro, 

Funeral  services  will  he  held  at  4  p.m  Mon- 
day at  Waynesboro  First  Baptist  Church,  with 
the   Rev.   Harold   Rowland   officiating. 

Survivors  include  his  widow.  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Mallard  Daniel,  Waynesboro;  three  sons, 
James   Robert   Daniel.   Augusta,   Jack    Cars- 


well  Daniel,  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Jerry  Mallard 
Daniel.  Macon.  Ga ;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris C.  Tvicker.  Savannah.  Oa..  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Klrkendohl.  Sylvanla.  Oa  ;  brother.  Rev  Rob- 
ert C.  Daniel.  Augusta;  mother.  Mrs.  Lucille 
Carter  Daniel,  Sylvanla;  lour  grandchildren. 
Friends  may  call  at  Hopper-Delxiach  Fu- 
neral Home  until  the  time  of  services. 

(From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 

May  6.  1968] 

Last  Rites  Today  for  J.  C  Daniel 

Waynesboro,  Ga  — Funeral  services  for 
James  Carswell  (Moody)  Daniel,  53,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Ixirraine  Mallard  Daniel,  who  died 
Saturday  in  an  Augusta  hospital,  will  be  held 
at  4  p.m.  today  at  Waynesboro  First  Baptist 
Church.  The  Rev.  Harold  Rowland  will  offi- 
ciate. Burial  will  be  in  Magnolia  Cemetery, 
Waynesboro. 

liie  son  of  the  late  James  Carswell  Daniel 
of  Burke  County,  Ga,.  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  University  of  Georgia's  Gridiron 
Society, 

Friends  may  call  at  the  home,  436  Pine  St„ 
Waynesboro, 

Pr'Ubcnrcr.f,  will  be  Paul  Stone,  Malcolm 
Mohley,  Gilbert  S.  Peel.  Prank  Cates  Griffin. 
James  Posey.  Tom  Cooper.  Ralph  Elliott  and 
J    C.  Palmer.  Jr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  J  C  Palmar. 
Sr.,  Qulnton  Rogers,  M.  A.  Miller,  Jr,,  John 
W,  Walker,  Preston  B,  Lewis,  Jr,,  John  R, 
B.tes,  J,  D.  Bargeron,  Dr.  J  M  Byne.  O  J 
Cliett,  Raymond  De  Lalgle,  Freddy  McKlnney, 
Jessie  McCullough.  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jack 
Ray.  Phil  Campbell,  Glenn  Phillips,  Bill  Bry- 
■.'U.  Ovid  D.ivis,  George  L.  Smith.  Jack  Eland. 
Bill  Lanier.  Al  Fowler,  Arthur  Bolt^m,  Ernest 
S.  Vandlver,  Julian  Cox,  Robert  TVoutman. 
A.  T.  Bray,  Rountree  Youmans.  George  Bus- 
bee.  Crawford  Pilcher.  Dixon  Oxford.  Jim 
Gillis  and  Carl  Sanders. 

I  From  the  Augusta   (Ga.)    Chronicle,  May  9, 

19681 

James     Carswell     Daniel 

When  death  claimed  James  Carswell 
(Moody)  Daniel  of  Waynesboro  Saturday, 
it  was  a  distinct  loss  not  only  for  his  fam- 
ily and  for  Burke  County  neighbors,  but  also 
for  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Daniels  had  canled  otit  responsibilities 
and  exerted  a  beneficent  influence  in  many 
spheres,  as  a  member  of  Masonic  t>odies,  of 
the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  and  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  It  was  in  liie  political  realm,  how- 
ever, that  he  possibly  was  best  known  and 
most  widely  effective  in  adviuicing  demo- 
cratic processes. 

As  chief  aide  to  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  well  and  favorably 
known.  The  homespun  manner  and  cordial 
approach  which  were  a  genuine  and  deeply 
fell  part  of  his  nature  won  him  many  friends. 
And.  as  consultant  to  the  Georgia  commis- 
sioner cvf  agriculture,  he  had  a  voice  in  farm 
policies  of  his  native  state. 

His  L'enlal  and  ,sincere  role  in  public  affairs 
was  one  which  few  can  fill, 

I  Prom  the  Aueusta  (Ga.)   Chronicle,  May  9, 

19681 

State    Okficials    Pay    Tbibttte    to    Moody 

Daniel 

A  large  delegation  of  state  government 
officials  Jieaded  by  Gov,  Lester  Maddox  at- 
tended funeral  services  in  Waynesboro  Mon- 
day for  J,  C,  (Moody)   Daniel, 

in  attendance  with  the  governor,  Lt.  Gov, 
George  T,  Smith  and  House  Speaker  George 
L,  Smith  were  numerous  state  officials  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly, 

The  largest  crowd  In  the  memory  of  most 
Waynesboro  citizens  gathered  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Daniel's  memory. 
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EumaJAL  Comment;  Commttntty  and  State 
LOSB   "Moodt"   Daitikl 

(By  Roy  P.  Chalken 

The  untimely  passing  of  James  Carswell 
'  Moody"  Daniel  leaves  Burke  County  with 
a  distinct  sense  of  loss. 

Indeed,  his  loss  to  the  state  government 
will  be  felt  In  many  places. 

He  was  serving  as  Chief  Aide  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  he  had  for 
several  years.  ..nd  as  Consultant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  In  these  positions 
he  had  built  up  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
among  the  pojitically  great  and  near-great. 
His  kindly  manner  and  helpful  attitude  to 
everyone  earned  him  a  place  of  liidlspens- 
abUlty  in  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  state  government. 

Moody  had  been  a  close  personal  friend  of 
the  last  four  or  Ave  governors.  All  of  them 
depended  upon  him  la  their  relations  with 
the  legislature. 

He  was  helpful  to  his  home  people.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  people  to  secure  attention  and  favors 
from  state   officials   and  departments. 

Moody  pursued  his  political  battles  with 
diligence,  but  he  seemed  never  to  carry  a 
grudge.  He  was  ready  to  do  a  favor  for  any- 
one, regardless  of  his  previous  political 
ai^Uiatloa. 

He  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  do 
the  hard  and  necessary  work  Ln  any  project 
that  he  felt  was  to  the  best  Interest  of  his 
community  or  Church.  For  Instance,  several 
years  ago  he  personally  conducted  a  cam- 
paign that  resulted  la  air  conditioning  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

His  place  of  leadership  and  friendship 
state-wide  and  in  his  home  community  will 
not  soon  be  duplicated. 


THE    UNTOLD    STORY    OF    MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
S  Perilloux.  of  E'.va  Beach.  Hawaii,  offers 
-^  documented  story  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  .  with  which  he  feels  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  reacquaint  themselves 
before  the  past  is  forgotten — and  history 
-.vritten  from  half  truths. 

I  include  Mr.  Perilloux'  "Untold  Story" 
:r.  the  Record: 

The  Untold  Story  of  Martin  Luther  King 
(By  John  S.  Perilloux) 

Few  men  have  had  so  many  words  spoken 
and  written  about  them  as  has  had  the  late 
Martin  Luther  king.  Jr.  The  Reverend  King 
was  the  center  of  a  storm  of  controversy  and 
violence  from  the  time  he  achieved  promi- 
nence in  1955.  when  he  led  a  successful  boy- 
cott against  the  bus  system  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  on  April  4.  1968.  Indeed,  the 
controversy  continues  even  after  his  deatli. 

Because  of  his  success  in  the  bus  boycott 
King  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
many  .Americans.  Overlooked  by  some,  and 
unknown  to  rpost,  were  the  character  and 
backgrounds  of  the  men  and  women  chosen 
by  King  to  assist  him  in  his  assault  upon 
such  formidable  obstacles  as  segregation  and 
racial  prejudice.  Had  he  enlisted  the  support 
of  worthier  people  as  his  immediate  aides. 
King  could  have  been  a  potent  force  in 
strengthening  America  and  uplifting  his  peo- 
ple.   However,    such   was   not   the   case,    and 
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from  the  pinnacle  of  success  in  1955  he  de- 
scended to  an  all-time  low  in  April  of  1967 
when  he  called  the  United  States  "the  great- 
est purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world  today". 

Who  was  this  man  who  has  been  com- 
mended as  a  man  of  peace  and  damned  as  an 
apostle  of  violence?  To  those  llt>eral  and 
bleeding  hearts  who  have  not  Intelligently 
discerned  what  King  had  been  saying  and 
doing  during  his  twelve  years  of  prominence 
this  may  come  as  a  shock  and  a  tragedy.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  his  activities 
closely  and  have  been  aw'are  of  his  question- 
able actirtty  It  comes  as  no  surprise  at  all. 
In  1967  the  real  Martin  Luther  King  stood 
up,  and  yet,  where  is  the  criticism  he  de- 
served .and  should  have  gotten? 

On  January  15,  1929.  Michael  Luther  King, 
Jr  ,  was  born  In  a  13-room  house  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  When  he  was  six  his  father  changed 
both  their  names  to  Martin.  He  entered 
Morehouse  College  In  Atlanta  at  the  age  of 
15  and  from  Morehouse  went  to  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1955  King  became  pastor  of  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomerv-.  Ala- 
bama. On  December  1st  of  that  year  a  Mont- 
gomery bus  driver  ordered  Negroes  to  stand 
so  Whites  could  sit.  One  woman.  Mrs.  Rosa 
Parks,  refused  and  was  arrested.  Within  hours 
Negroes  began  a  boycott  against  the  bus  sys- 
tem which  was  to  last  for  more  than  a  year. 
King's  gift  of  artlculateness.  his  willingness 
to  defy  city  officials,  and  his  apparent  lack 
of  personal  motives  made  him  the  natural 
leader  of  the  boycott.  When  the  boycott  ended 
Martin  Luther  King  had  become  world- 
famous. 

But  who  had  assisted  King  In  toppling 
segregation  on  Montgomery  buses?  Surely,  no 
one  man.  no  matter  how  articulate  or  how 
brave,  could  succeed  in  such  an  undertaking 
alone.  And  whp  Is  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks? 

Dr.  King  led  the  boycott  as  the  head  of 
the  Montgomery  Improvement  Association 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Reverend  Fred 
Shuttlesworth.  former  convict  who  has  also 
been  President  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.  (1)  The  SCEF  had 
been  formed  from  the  Southern  Conierence 
for  Human  Welfare.  Identified  communist 
James  A.  Dombrowskl  was  administrator  of 
the  SCHW.  Paul  Crotich,  one  of  Its  founders, 
and  an  admitted  communist  from  1925  to 
1942.  testified  that  the  SCHW  "was  intended 
to  lead  to  class  hatred  and  race  hatred,  di- 
viding class  against  class  and  race  against 
race".  (2)  The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee exposed  the  SCHW,  stating  that 
It  was  "conceived,  financed,  and  .set  up  by 
the  Communist  Party  In  1938  to  promote 
communism  in  the  Southern  states '.  After 
the  SCHW  was  exposed  the  Party  replaced 
tills  organization  with  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Education  F*und.  (3) 

This  new  communist  front  continued  to 
use  the  same  address  as  the  SCHW.  the  same 
publication,  the  same  telephone  number,  and 
almost  identical  officers.  Dombrowskl  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  administrator.  Identified 
communist  Aubrey  Williams  remained  on 
the  board,  and  Identified  communists  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden  were  made  field  secretaries. 
After  conducting  an  Investigation  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  de- 
scribed the  SCEF  as  a  communist  transmis- 
sion belt  for  the  South.  (4) 

It  is  extremely  interesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  SCEP  was  at  one  time  the  Rev- 
erend Fred  Shuttlesworth,  founder  of  the 
Montgomery  Improvement  Association  and 
Vice  President  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern    Christian    Leadership    Conference 

Also  In  the  Montgomery  Improvement  .■As- 
sociation with  King  and  Shuttlesworth  was 
Bayard  Rustln.  FBI  report*  state  that  Rustln 
Joined  the  Young  Communist  League  In  1936 
while  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  was  active  in  this  organization  on 
the   campus   and   elsewhere.    During   World 
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War  Twn  he  was  arrested  several  times  for 
ativocatlnt;  resistance  to  the  war  and  served 
26  months  in  Federal  prisons  for  dnift  dodg- 
ing.   !6l 

Rustln  has  worked  closely  with  the  War 
Resisters  League,  tiie  World  Peace  Brigade. 
Liberation,  the  Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  for  Non-Violent  Action, 
the  Greenwich  Village  Peace  Center,  and  sim- 
ilar organizations,  often  as  an  officeholder. 
(7)  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  .\merlcan 
Forum  for  Socialist  Education,  a  commu- 
nist-dominated organization.  (8l 

In  1953.  In  Pasadena,  California,  Rustln 
was  arrested'  on  a  charge  of  sex  perversion 
aiul   went  to  jail   after  pleading  guilty.    (9) 

There  are  those  who  might  argue  that 
Rustin  had  mended  his  ways  by  1955  when 
Martin  Luther  King  hired  him  as  his  secre- 
tary and  adviser.  Let's  follow  Rustln's  ac- 
tivities since  1955. 

In  1957  the  Community  Party  Invited  him 
to  its  16th  national  convention  as  an  "ob- 
server". ( 10)  He  has  been  socially  enter- 
tained at  the  Soviet  emba.ssy  and  In  1958 
went  to  Russia  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Nonviolent  Action  Committee  Against  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  ill) 

The  January  1963  issue  of  Fellowship  re- 
veals Rustln  to  be  a  "friend"  of  Kwane 
Nkrumah,  former  Communist  dictator  of 
Ghana.  The  same  issue  of  FcUowslilp  credits 
Rustln  with  having  worked  to  establish  a 
"center  for  nonviolence"  at  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanganyika,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  train- 
ing center  for  communist  guerrillas.  Terror- 
ists, trained  at  this  center,  have  conducted 
raids  on  Rhodesia  and  South  West  Africa. 

In  September  1963.  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Rustln  said  that  "more  bloody  Negro  suffer- 
ing should  be  encouraged  so  that  squeamish 
Northern  Negroes  would  be  horrified  into 
line".  (12)  It  is  possible  that  some  would  be 
horrified.  However,  it  Is  certain  that  this  is 
part  of  the  strategy  of  the  communists  for 
propagating  racial  warfare  in  the  United 
States. 

On  August  28,  1963.  Rustln  led  a  "march 
on  Washington". 

On  August  29.  1963,  he  urged  that  the  only 
hope  for  Negroes  was  to  "go  left  ".  il3) 

On  February  3,  1964,  Rustln  was  a  leader 
of  the  New  York  City  school  boycott. 

On  February  4  he  was  photographed  leav- 
ing a  cocktail  party  at  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  Nations.   (14) 

This.  then,  was  the  leadership  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Improvement  Association;  Martin 
Luther  King  .and  two  ex-convicts  who  were 
also  communist- fronters. 

And  what  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  the  woman 
who  precipitated  the  bus  boycott? 

Shortly  before  the  incident  on  the  bus. 
Mrs.  Parks  had  attended  the  Highlander  Polk 
School  in  Monteagle.  Tennessee.  (15)  To  fully 
understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this 
school  we  must  go  back  to  the  early  1930's,  a 
time  when  the  Communist  Party  had  great 
dreams  and  expectations  for  using  the  Negro 
In  the  Party's  plans  for  overthrowing  the 
government  of  the  United  Sttaes. 

It  was  in  the  Ui30's  that  the  party  orga- 
nized the  Peoples  Institute  of  .'illled  Re- 
ligion. As  part  of  its  program  this  organiza- 
tion set  up  the  Commonwealth  College  at 
Mena.  Arkansas.  It  was  organized  around  1932 
by  identified  communist  James  A.  Dom- 
browskl and  fellow-traveler  Myles  Horton.  It 
was  cited  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  as  a 
communist  front  il6)  and  fined  $2500  for 
violating  the  sedition  statute  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas.  (17)  The  faculty  then  moved  to 
Mont-eaele.  Tennessee,  and  organized  the 
Hlehlander  Folk  .School.  In  addition  to  Dom- 
browskl and  Horton  those  assisting  in  the 
school's  operation  included  Don  West,  dis- 
trict director  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
North  Carolina  (18).  and  identified  commu- 
nist .\ubrey  Williams.   (19) 

In  1945  the  US.  Senate  rejected  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Aubrey  Williams  as  adminls- 
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trator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration because  of  his  communist  affiliations. 

(20) 

Aubrey  Williams  was  President  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Education  Fund  until 
1963,  at  which  time  he  became  national 
chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
(21)  This  organization  has  been  cited  as  a 
communist  front. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  was 
taught  at  the  Commonwealth  College  where 
the  hammer  and  sickle  was  prominently  dis- 
played? Or  at  the  Highlander  Folk  School 
where  Rosa  Parks  was  trained? 

In  March  1967  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  was  organized  in 
Atlanta  Martin  Luther  King  was  installed 
as  President,  Fred  Shuttlesworth  as  Vice 
President,  and  the  Reverend  Andrew  Young 
as  program  director. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  of  July  24,  1963. 
had  this  to  say  about  Andrew  Young: 

The  Reverend  Young  has  been  headquar- 
tered rent-free  in  Savannah  In  the  offices  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, has  found  the  union  to  be  com- 
munist infiltrated  Another  coincidence. 

In  1957  King  was  photographed  at  the 
Highlander  Polk  School  during  the  Labor 
Day  weekend  Also  in  attendance  and  photo- 
graphed were  Rosa  Parks.  Aubrey  Williams, 
Mvles  Horton,  and  Abner  W.  Berry  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 
(22) 

Now  It  would  seem  that  the  Reverend  King 
would  have  gotten  some  inkling  of  the  back- 
grounds of  his  associates  at  this  school  and 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  school  Itself. 
Nevertheless,  on  a  form  letter  from  school 
director  Horton.  dated  May  15,  1963,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  King  is  listed  as  a  sponsor  of 
Highlander,  (21) 

In  December  1959  King  called  upon  South- 
ern Negroes  to  practice  "civil  disobedience" 
and  to  break  openly  any  state  or  local  law 
"not  in  harmony  with  Federal  law".  (32) 
In  1960  Hunter  Pitts  OTtell  replaced 
Bayard  Rustln  as  secretary  and  adviser  to 
Kiiig.  Let's  delve  a  little  into  O'Dell's  back- 
ground. 

In  1956  he  refused  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
taking  the  5th  amendment  when  questioned 
about  his  communist  activities  He  repeated 
this  performance  In  1958.  (23)  In  1962  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
published  a  report  entitled  "Structure  and 
Organization  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  .States"  On  page  576  there  Is  a  list 
of  those  elected  to  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  as  known  to 
the  House  Committee  in  November  of  1961. 
Among  the  names  is  that  of  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell. 

The  facts  are  that  O'Dell  was  district  or- 
ganizer for  the  Communist  Party  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1956  (23),  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  when  Martin 
Luther  King  hired  him,  and  was  elected 
to  the  National  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  while  on  King's  payroll. 

On  October  26.  1962.  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  printed  an  article  stating  that 
King  had  a  communist  on  his  payroll,  so 
King  claims  to  have  fired  O'Dell  at  this 
time.  However.  O'Dell  then  went  to  work  as 
administrator  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. The  SCLC,  you  will  recall,  is  an  orga- 
nization of  which  Martin  Luther  King  was 
President.  Pressure  from  the  press  again 
caused  King  to  "fire"  O'Dell.  this  time  on 
June  26.  1963,  In  July  1963  a  reporter  for 
United  Press  International  phoned  the  New 
York  office  of  the  SCLC  and  was  told  that 
O'Dell  was  still  administrator  of  that  office. 
(24) 

In  1960  there  was  the  restaurant  "sit  In" 
in  Atlanta,  led  bv  King,  i  25 ) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1961  demonstrations  in  Albany,  Geor- 
gia, led  to  his  arrest.  He  declared  dramati- 
cally when  arrested  that  he  would  remain 
In  jail  until  the  city  desegregated  public 
facilities.  Two  days  later  he  was  out  on  ball. 
(25) 

In  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  after  getting 
Negroes  fired  up  for  demonstrations  King 
went  to  Jail  amid  great  fanfare.  Btit  two 
days  later  he  was  balled  out  again  so  he 
could  receive  an  honorary  law  degree  at  Yale 
University.  (25)  In  the  meantime,  the  aged 
mother  of  Mas.sachusetts'  Governor  Peabody 
remained  in  the  St,  Aiigu.';tlne  jail  after  hav- 
ing been  arrested  in  the  demonstrations. 
White  segregationists  "Hoss"  Menucl  and 
Connie  Lynch  were  in  St.  Augustine  whip- 
ping up  mobs  Into  a  murderous  fury.  King 
w.as  safely  at  Yale. 

King's  American  Committee  for  Afrlc^i 
sponsored  and  financed  the  American  tour 
of  communist  terrorist  Holden  Roberto, 
leader  of  the  "war  of  national  liberation" 
which  began  in  Angola  on  the  morning  of 
March  15,  1961.  A  thousand  whites  were 
murdered  and  dLsmembered  and  also  about 
8.000  Africans.  (34) 

In  October  1962  King  met  with  communist 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella  of  Algeria  In  a  hotel  in 
Hnrlem.  (26)  Prom  the  United  States  Ben 
Bella  traveled  to  Cuba  for  conferences  with 
Fidel  Castro. 

In  1963  there  were  the  demonstrations  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  A  bomb  in  a  church, 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  four  Negro 
girls,  was  described  as  the  work  .if  white 
segregationists  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Pos- 
sible. Equally  possible  Is  that  it  could  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  agents  provocateurs. 
Remember  Carl  Braden?  He  was  indicted, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  conspiring  with  Ne- 
groes to  bomb  the  house  of  a  Negro  and  then 
place  the  blame  on  white  segregationists. 
(40) 

On  October  5,  1963,  state  and  local  police 
raided  the  office  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  at  822  Perdldo  Street  in 
New  Orleans  Quantities  of  communLst  lit- 
erature were  seized.  Also  seized  were  a  check 
from  James  A  Dombrowskl  made  out  to  and 
endorsed  by  Martin  Luther  King.  There  were 
letters  from  King  to  Dombrowskl  and  the 
Bradens  and  a  photograph  of  King,  Dom- 
browskl, and  the  Bradens.  The  photograph 
had  been  taken  at  the  5th  annual  meeting 
of  King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  (27) 

King  was  directly  responsible  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  In  1964  In  the  ca.se  of 
"New  York  Times  vs  Sullivan".  The  case  dealt 
with  a  full-page  ad  placed  In  the  Times  by 
King  and  other  civil  rights  leaders  Many 
statements  In  the  ad,  charging  that  Negroes 
in  Montgomery  were  being  abused,  were 
proven  false.  Sullivan,  a  Montgomery  city 
official  was  subsequently  awarded  a  $500,000 
libel  judgment.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  Judgment,  ruling  that  criticism  of  official 
conduct  cannot  be  termed  libelous  without 
showing  actual  malice,  which  Is  knowledge 
that  the  statement  was  false  or  reckless  dis- 
reeard  for  whether  or  not  It  was  false.  (28) 
In  1964  there  was  the  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery.  Who  were  the  participants? 
An  entry  by  U.S.  Representative  William  L. 
Dickinson  in  the  Congreslonal  Record  for 
March  30.  1965.  will  help  to  enlighten  us. 

Mister  Dlcsklnson  says  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct groups  participating  In  the  march.  "One 
group  was  the  Alabama  Negro  who  partici- 
pated to  secure  rights  and  privileges  which 
he  felt  had  been  withdrawn  from  him  Il- 
legally". A  second  group  were  the  do-gooders 
from  out-of-state,  motivated  by  compassion 
for  their  fellow  human  beings.  He  describes 
the  third  group  as  "human  flotsam:  adven- 
turers, beatniks,  prostitutes,  and  similar  rab- 
ble". 

And  what  of  the  fourth  group,  the  ones 
who  welded  the  others  together  and  gave 
them  coheslveness?  Who  were  they?  In  the 
words  of  Congressman  Dickinson,  "the  Com- 
munist Party." 
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Look  at  the  speakers  on  the  platform  In 
front  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Montgomery 
or  participating  prominently  In  the  march 
or  demonstrations : 

Carl  Braden,  a  well-known  communist 
who  was  convicted  of  conspiring  to  bomb 
a  Negro's  house. 

Abner  Berry,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Communist  Party.  He  was  In  and  out  of  the 
Selma-Montgomery  area. 

James  Peck,  who  has  a  federal  criminal 
record  and  who  once  tried  to  prevent  the 
laiMichlng  of  our  first  nuclear  submarine 

Bayard  Rustln.  who  by  his  own  admlsslfni 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  a  commu- 
nist parly  organizer  lor  12  years. 

Martin  Luther  King,  who  has  amassed  the 
stageering  total  of  over  60  communist  front 
affiliations  since  1955  (41 ) . 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  111, 
part  5,  page  6334.  there  is  an  affidavit, 
swf.rn  to  under  oath,  by  Karl  Prussion.  a 
former  counterspy  for  the  FBI.  Part  of  the 
wording  of  that  affidavit  is  as  follows: 

'I  hereby  also  suite  that  Martin  Luther 
King  has  cither  been  a  member  of,  or  wit- 
tingly has  accepted  support  from,  over  60 
communists  fronts,  individuals,  and  or  or- 
ganizations which  give  aid  to  or  espotise 
communist  causes". 

In  the  New  York  World-Telegram  for  July 
23,  1964,  there  is  an  article  on  page  2  in 
which  King  says  he  Is  sick  and  tired  of  |)eople 
saying  the  dvU  rights  movement  has  been 
Infiltrated  by  communists  and  communist 
sympathizers.  He  said  there  were  ae  many 
communists  in  the  movement  as  there  are 
Eskimos  in  Florida 

In  November  1964  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
said  King  was  the  most  notorious  liar  in  the 
United  States.   i29) 

In  1965  King  began  to  make  critical 
speeches  about  US  foreign  policy.  The  com- 
munist press  gave  extensive  coverage  to  his 
speeches,  often  featuring  them  on  the  Com- 
munist Parly's  official  newspaper,  the 
Worker  In  September  of  1965  he  called  upon 
Arthur  Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations  and 
urged  the  United  States  to  press  fgr  a  UN 
seat  for  Communist  China.  He  also  asked 
for  a  halt  in  US  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  and  recommended  negotiatlont 
with  the  Vletcong.  (25)  Has  anyone  evei 
heard  of  the  Reverend  King  calling  on  North 
Vietnam  to  halt  its  subversion,  murder,  anc 
terrorism  in  the  South? 

In  1965  an  organization  known  as  the 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  was 
founded.  Respected  author  and  writer 
George  Schuyler  had  this  to  say  about  that 
organization: 

Its  officers  include  the  Soviet-trained 
Reuther,  Martin  Luther  King,  black  power 
promoter  James  Farmer,  radical  socialist 
Michael  Harrington.  ADL  sneak  Dore  Schary, 
the  Vietnik  Doctor  Benjamin  Spock.  and  ii 
team  of  other  such  revolutionaries  crimson 
enough  to  dye  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  brllllant_^ 
red.   (30) 

Gus  Hall.  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA.  commented.  "We  are  at 
a  new  stage  in  the  struggle,  because  this  is 
the  crossroads  where  the  civil  rights  struggle 
meets  the  cla.ss  struggle".    (3J) 

In  an  Interview  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on 
March  28,  1965,  King  said,  "I  do  think  that 
there  are  two  types  of  laws.  One  i«  a  just  law, 
and  one  is  an  unjust  law.  I  think  we  all  have 
moral  obligations  to  disobey  unjust  laws". 
(32(  And  who  is  to  decide  which  laws  are 
Just  and  which  are  unjust?  King  was  advo- 
cating chaos  and  anarchy. 

The  connections  between  the  civil  right-s 
movement  and  the  Communist  Party  became 
stronger  in  April  of  1966  when  all  three 
South -wide  civil  rights  organizations  lined 
up  in  opposition  to  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
These  organizations  were  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  and  King's 
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S'.itherr;  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Thev  termed  their  merger  a  "meshing  of  the 
c;-.::   ri^h"o  and  peace  struggles."   (43) 

The  riots  which  began  In  Chicago  on  July 
12.  1966,  broke  out  Just  two  days  after  King 
held  a  mass  civil  rights  rally  In  Soldiers 
Field.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that 
prior  to  the  riots  King  had  shown  Alms  de- 
tailing the  violence  of  Watts.  Asked  by  the 
Tribune  about  this  King  replied  that  the 
films  showing  the  Watts  riots  were  to  dem- 
onstrate the  negative  effect  of  riots.  (Nega- 
tive effects  stich  as  rioters  carrying  off  color 
TV  sets'')  During  the  Chicago  rioting  King 
reportedly  sped  from  one  trouble  spot  to  an- 
other, but  reporters  noted  that  he  seldom 
got  out  of  his  car   (32) 

The  Allen-Scott  Report  of  July  1966  states 
th.it  King  and  company  were  contacting  and 
eailstlng  Chicago  street  gangs  and  "bring- 
in?  them  Into  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
f.i:)nt  the    power  structure'." 

In  a  .speech  in  Los  Angeles  on  February 
25  KI'dT.  King  called  for  a  "merger"  of  the 
peace  and  civil  rights  movements  He  called 
the  Vietnam  war  the  result  of  "paranoid 
anti-communism."  (44i 

In  a  speech  at  the  Coliseum  In  Chicago 
King  again  called  for  the  merging  of  the 
peace  and  civil  rights  movements,  saying, 
"We  ntust  combine  the  fervor  of  the  civil 
rights  iflovement  with  the  peace  movement. 
We  must  demonstrate,  teach  and  preach, 
and  organize  until  the  ver>'  foundations  of 
our  nation  are  shaken".   (45) 

In  a  statement  delivered  April  4.  1967, 
King  called  upon  Negroes  and  Wliltes  to 
register  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war 
by  becoming  conscientious  objectors  to  mili- 
tary service.   (28) 

On  April  4.  1967.  the  Reverend  Mutln 
Luther  King  rose  to  the  speaker's  platform 
in  New  York  City's  Riverside  Church  and  de- 
livered what  was  later  described  by  a  Presi- 
dential aide  as  "a  speech  on  Vietnam  that 
goes  right  down  the  commie  line".  In  his 
speech  King  called  the  United  States  "the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world 
today".  He  charged  the  nation  with  "cruel 
manipulation  of  the  poor  "  and  said  that  U.S. 
troops  "may  have  killed  a  million  South 
Vietnamese  civilians — mostly  children".  He 
Ewlded.  "We  test  our  latest  weapons  on  them. 
Just  as  the  Germans  tested  out  new  medi- 
cines and  new  tortures  In  the  concentration 
camps  of  Eui-ope  ".  ( 32 ) 

On  April  i;i.  1967.  Michael  Laskl,  Chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  (Marxist- 
Leninist),  told  a  press  conference  in  New- 
York:  King  knows  what's  going  on.  He  Is 
allowing  himself  to  be  utilized  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  .  .  .  King  willingly  enters  Into 
an  alliance  with  the  Communist  Party.  .  .  . 
Mr.  King  receives  financial  support  from  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  that  are  tied  to 
the  Communist  Party.  He  knows  what  is 
happening,  and  so  does  James  Bevel.  (33) 
James  Bevel  Just  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  top  men  in  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Bevel  helped  to  orga- 
nize the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee  and 
In  July  1967  met  with  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  officials  In  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Bevel's  wife.  Diane,  visited  Hanoi  in  Decem- 
ber 1966  and  conferred  with  women  in  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  government.  (35) 

One  of  the  strongest  statements  from  a 
fellow-clergyman  came  in  April  1967  from  the 
Reverend  Henry  Mitchell.  As  reported  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune:  The  leader  of  a  group  of 
West  Side  Negro  ministers  declared  yesterday 
that  the  Fleverend  Martin  Luther  King  should 
"get  the  hell  out  of  here".  His  civil  rights 
marching  last  summer  "brought  hate"". 

The  Chicago  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  long 
critical  of  the  civil  rights  tactics  of  King, 
formally  split  with  Kings  group.   (46) 

Prom  August  29.  1967,  to  September  4.  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  held  its 
convention  in  Chicago.  Every  subversive  orga- 
nization In  the  United  States  was  represented. 
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A  par-list  of  organizations  which  participated 
Include: 

Clergy  and  I^aymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam. 

E>raft  Resistance  Union. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee 

WEB    DuBols  Clubs. 

Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 

Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Progressive  Labor  Party. 

Communist  Party.  USA. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  the  convention  was 
Martin  Luther  King.  Part  of  his  speech 
follows; 

These  are  revolutionary  times.  All  over  the 
globe  men  are  revolting  against  old  systems 
of  exploitation  and  oppression.  Out  of  the 
wombs  of  a  frail  world  new  systems  of  Jus- 
tice and  equality  are  being  born.  We  in  the 
West  must  support  these  revolutions.  ...  A 
morbid  fear  of  communism  has  made  Ameri- 
cans the  arch  antl-revolutlonaries.  Tills  has 
driven  many  to  feel  that  only  Marxism  has 
the  revolutionary  spirit.  Communism  Is  a 
Judgment  of  our  failure. 

We  have  deluded  ourselves  into  believing 
the  myth  that  capitalism  grew  and  prospered 
out  of  the  Protestant  ethic  of  hard  work  and 
sacrifices.  The  fact  is  that  capitalism  was 
built  on  the  exploitation  of  black  slaves  and 
continues  to  thrive  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor — both  black  and  white. 

The  waJ^  to  end  poverty  is  to  end  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor  and  ensure  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  government's  services  and  the 
nation's  natural  resources.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  problems  of  neither  racial  nor 
economic  injustice  can  be  solved  without  a 
radl(;al  redistribution  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic power.  (36) 

Lenin  couldn't  improve  on  that  speech. 

On  September  21.  1967,  King  was  made  an 
honorary  lifetime  member  of  ILWU  local  10 
in  San  Francisco.  (37)  The  ILWU,  you  will 
remember,  is  the  labor  union  which  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  CIO  when  it  was  found  that 
the  ILWU  wiis  communist-dominated.  The 
leader  of  the  ILWU,  Harry  Bridges,  is  a  com- 
munist and  was  ordered  deported  from  the 
United  States.  The  deportation  order  was 
overruled  by  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  at 
the  urging  of  Heanor  Roosevelt.  (38) 

In  November  1967  King  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  National  Labor  Leadership  Assembly 
for  Peace  in  Chicago.  In  his  speech  King  de- 
nounced the  Johnson  administration.  (39)  If 
communist  press  reports  were  accurate  the 
"left  wing"  of  labor  dominated  the  conven- 
tion. The  Worker  of  November  19.  1967,  says, 
"This  was  the  most  significant  nntl-war 
gathering  of  labor  leaders  ever  held  in  this 
country.  The  conference  radiated  awareness 
that  here  was  the  force  capable  of  mobilizing 
the  decisive  factor  of  the  people,  the  work- 
ing class,  against  the  Vietnam  war."  Com- 
munist Harry  Bridges  got  a  standing  ovation 
jvhen  he  addressed  the  closing  session. 

On  March  5.  1968.  the  Honolulu  Star  Bul- 
letin carried  an  article  in  which  King  stated 
that  flame  throwers  in  Vietnam  are  fanning 
the  flames  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
In  1967  King  began  planning  for  mas.sive 
demonstrations  in  Washington.  DC.  The 
demonstrations  were  scheduled  to  take  place 
beginning  on  April  22,  1968.  In  addition  to 
recruiting  thousands  of  the  poor,  he  planned 
to  organize  and  train  black  militants  in- 
volved in  last  summers  riots  for  major  roles 
in  his  campmlgn  of  massive  civil  disobedience. 

King  revealed  this  in  private  conferences 
with  Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  pro/Vletcong, 
pro/Castro  revolutionary,  and  other  black 
militants. 

At  one  point  in  their  meeting  Carmlchael 
said  that  the  time  had  come  to  begin  dis- 
rupting American  cities  "to  help  our  Viet- 
cong  comrades-in-arms".  King,  while  stress- 
ing that  he  was  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  argued  that  if  such  an  objec- 
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tlve   were   announced   for   his   campaign   It 
would  backfire.  King's  plans  Included: 

(a)  Selection  of  five  cities  in  which  to 
train  1(X)  neighborhood  leaders.  The  sug- 
gested cities  were  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Houston,  and  Atlanta. 

(b)  Contacts  would  be  made  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  poor  community.  Young  men 
who  were  actively  involved  in  last  summer's 
riots  were  to  be  sought  out  and  trained  as 
leaders. 

King  also  told  Carmlchael.  "To  dislocate 
the  functioning  of  a  city  without  destroying 
It  can  be  longer  lasting,  more  costly  to  the 
society.  It  is  more  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  quell  it  by  force.  Tlie  disruption  of 
the  cities  yoti  want  will  come  much  easier. 

King  also  reported  that  ousted  Congress- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell  would  play  a 
major  role  In  the  Washington  demonstra- 
tions. Powell  himself  has  said,  "My  return 
to  Washington  in  April  will  help  rock  the 
entire  country",  (42) 

Take  a  close  look  at  this  again,  ladles 
and  t,'entlemen.  Stokely  Carmlchael  recently 
returned  to  the  United  States  after  confer- 
ring with  Fidel  Castro.  North  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials, and  communist  revolutionaries  in 
many  countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Europe. 

James  Bevel,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
SCLC  which  Is  drawing  up  the  battle  plans 
for  the  disruptions,  conferred  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  officials  In  Stock- 
holm last  July. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  in  California 
recently  where  iie  attempted  to  organize  stu- 
dents, white  as  well  as  black. 

This  Is  the  groundwork  for  a  revolution, 
and  the  only  people  who  can  possibly  bene- 
fit from  such  a  coalition  are  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States. 

In  late  March  of  1968  King's  attention  was 
drawn  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  a  gar- 
bage collectors  strike  was  in  progress.  He 
went  to  Memphis  and  organized  a  demon- 
stration which  culminated  in  a  riot.  During 
the  burning  and  looting  which  followed,  a 
16-year-old  was  killed.  A  judge  issued  an  in- 
junction prohibiting  any  more  demonstra- 
tions because  of  the  explosiveness  of  the  sit- 
uation In  Memphis,  but  King  promptly  an- 
nounced he  had  no  intention  of  obeying.  He 
had  again  decided  to  disobey  an  "unjust 
law". 

On  April  4.  1968.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
killed  by  a  sniper's  bullet  fired  by  someone 
who  has  not  as  yet  been  apprehended,  de- 
spite a  massive  investigation  instigated  by 
Ramsey  Clark.  The  odd  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  murder  are  again  suggestive 
of  an  agent  provocateur. 

On  .April  11,  1968.  US.  Representative  John 
R.  Rarlck  of  Louisiana  inserted  in  the  Con- 
grressional  Record  a  news  item  concerning 
King.  On  page  9816  there  Is  the  following: 

[Prom  the  Yakima   (Wash.)    Eagle,  Nov.  30, 
1967) 

The  first  disclosure  that  an  FBI  report 
existed  wliich  tied  Martin  Luther  King  in 
communism  was  published  in  Washington 
Observer  Newsletter  No.  13  in  the  February 
15.  1966  issue. 

At  that  time  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  refused  to  turn  over  this  file  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. In  fact  Katzenbach,  In  the  presence 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  lied  and  denied  to  Con- 
gressman John  Bell  Williams  that  the  file 
even  existed. 

WO  is  now  happy  to  report  that  the  FBI 
report  is  not  only  In  the  hands  of  the  HCUA. 
but  copies  are  also  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

The  lawm.-ikers  were  so  shocked  at  what 
they  read  in  the  FBI  report  that  they  plan 
to  summon  King  before  their  committees 
and  delve  deeply  into  his  involvement  with 
communist  conspirators.  When  the  F^I 
agents  had  King  under  suireillance  they  ob- 
served him  meet  a  well -identified  Soviet  es- 
pionage  agent   at   Kennedy   Airport   in    New 
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York.  They  also  secured  evidence  that  King 
was  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  a 
well-known  American  communist  agent  who 
gives  King  instructions  which  he  Implicitly 
obeys.  The  Federal  agents  also  adduced  evi- 
dence of  his  unsavory  personal  conduct  In 
Washington  hotels  and  elsewhere  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  \-lolated  the  Mann  Act 
(White  slavery).  This  Is  a  \-lolatlon  of  the 
U.S.  criminal  code,  but  neither  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  nor  his  successor,  Ram- 
sey Clark,  would  allow  the  FBI  to  present  the 
evidence  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

The  record  of  Martin  Luther  King  strongly 
indicates  he  had  been  grossly  irresponsible 
in  learning  the  backgrounds  of  his  associates 
and  associations  or  that  he  chose  to  \ise  them 
for  his  own  ends.  The  only  other  conclusion 
that  a  reasonable  person  can  come  to  is  that 
Martin  Luther  King  covertly  and  consciously 
attempted  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 
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HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

K    M^-SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13,  1968 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  each  year  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees— USCR— a  New  York-based 
private  agency,  publishes  a  worldwide 
refugee  census  and  si>ecial  reports  on 
current  refugee  situations.  The  1968  sur- 
vey records  some  4,500,000  more  refugees 
than  last  year  and  underscores  the  need 
for  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  continue  their  humanitarian  concern 
and  activities  for  the  homeless  through- 
out the  world.  Tlie  1968  survey  also  in- 
cludes reports  on  the  refugee  problems  in 
Africa,  Vietnam,  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  commend  the  USCR  and  its  executive 
vice  president.  Dr.  R.  Norris  Wilson,  for 
preparing  the  annual  survey,  which  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  always  find  extremely  help- 
ful. Because  I  know  the  current  survey 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  Senators,  and 
to  others  as  well,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
World  Refugee  Report:  1968  Annual  Survey 

Issue 
(By  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  Inc.) 
(  Note. — The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  a 
private  Citizens  Committee,  now  in  its  10th 
year,  brings  the  story  of  the  world"s  refugees 
to  the  American  people  and  their  leadership 
in  the  Congress.  It  encourages  support  for 
more  than  60  American  voluntary  agencies 
working  for  refugees  all  over  the  world  and 
makes  funds  available  to  their  projects  for 
refugee  assistance  overseiis. 

(These  outstanding  Americans  are  behind 
the  work  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees : 
(Officer*:  Maxwell  M.  Rabb.  President; 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Board; 
George  Meany,  Vice  President;  Samuel  W. 
Meek,  Vice  President;  P-oderic  L.  0"Connor, 
Vice  President;  Reginald  H.  Helfferich.  Treas- 
urer; Victor  Jacobs.  General  Counsel;  Fran- 
ces Humphrey  Howard,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  R.  Norris  Wilson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

(Members  of  the  board:  Marian  Anderson, 
Donald  E.  Anderson,  Louis  Beck.  Joseph  A. 
Beirne,  Colin  W.  Bell.  Edgar  F.  Herman,  Wil- 
liam S.  Bernard.  Walter  H.  Blerlnger.  Jacob 
Blaustein.  Dorothea  Blum,  William  L.  Breese, 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Daniel  G.  Cary,  Abram 
Claude.  Jr.,  Marcus  Daly.  Mrs.  Edison  Dick, 
Joseph  W.  Donner,  Angler  Biddle  Duke, 
Charles   W.   Englehard,    Jolm   B.   Ford,   III. 


Buell  G  Gallagher.  J.  Peter  Grace.  Mrs.  Er- 
wln  N.  Grlswold.  John  W.  Hanes.  Jr.,  Hunt- 
ington Hartford,  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.. 
Celeste  Holm,  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  William 
T.  Kirk,  I.  Robert  Krlendler,  Mrs.  Albert  D. 
Lasker,  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan.  Ralph  Lazarus, 
Henry  A  Loeb,  Mrs  Oswald  B.  Lord.  Clare 
Bootiie  Luce,  James  MacCracken.  Juvenal 
Marchlslo.  George  M.  Mardlkian.  Edward  B. 
Marks.  Robert  S.  McColUim.  Robert  D.  Mur- 
phy, Ruth  Z.  Murphy,  Christopher  H.  Phil- 
lips, Henry  V.  Poor.  Jacob  S.  Polofsky,  Marsha 
Hunt  Presnell.  Richard  W.  Reuter.  Mary  G. 
Roebllng,  Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  George  N.  Shuster, 
Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  Spyros  P.  Skouras.  Lowell 
Tliomas,  Ilia  A.  "Tolstoy.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Richard  H.  West.  James  W.  Wine.) 

THE  REFUGE  STORY  IN  1968 

Ten  years  ago  when  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  Refuges  was  organized  the  world"s 
refugee  population  was  estimated  to  be 
16.500.000  including  6.500.000  in  Europe.  At 
January  1,  1968  the  European  refugee  prob- 
lem has  been  reduced  to  716,000  i>ersonfi  but 
the  wnrld"E  refugee  population  exceeds  15.- 
500.000. 

Over  the  decade,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands became  refugees  and  were  resettled 
in  Korea.  India.  Pakistan.  Kashmir  and  Al- 
gerla^ — as  well  as  in  Europe.  Nevertheless.  In 
recent  years  the  number  of  refugees  of  rec- 
ord has  steadily  and  tragically  Increased — In 
1964—7.910.309:  In  1965 — 9.790.699;  in  1966 — 
11.226.920;  in  1967— 15.594.090.  The  most  dra- 
matic Increases  during  the  recent  period  are 
shown  for  the  Middle  East,  South  Vietnam 
and  Africa. 

Africa,  out  of  her  turbulent  new  life,  has 
created  many  refugee  problems.  Tliere  are 
57  states  on  the  continent:  35  of  them  are 
faced  with  a  refugee  problem  In  the  early 
months  of  1967.  the  Ford  Foundation  re- 
quested the  United  States  Committee  for 
Refiigees  to  make  an  on-the-scene  study  of 
major  refugee  problems  in  Africa.  Material 
for  this  article  by  R.  Norris  'Wll.son,  the  ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Committee,  was 
gathered  in  the  course  of  a  3-month  28.000 
mile  visit  to  17  African  countries. 

In  Vietnam  the  refugee  population  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  12  months. 
There  are  26  American  voluntary  agencies  at 
work  there  In  addition  to  the  assistance  and 
pacification  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  •work  of  the  ])rlvate  agen- 
cies, in  spite  of  many  hazards  and  discour- 
agement.';, is  probably  the  most  hopeful  fact 
about  this  tragic  country. 

In  spite  of  the  saddening  ambiguities  and 
confusion  which  burdens  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  Americans,  these  agencies 
are  a  "presence,"  representing  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  the  spirit  of  compassion  and 
helpfulness  of  the  American  people. 

The  story  "Behind  the  Statistics  In  Viet- 
nam,"' by  Richard  J.  Peters.  Associate  Pro- 
gram Officer  of  the  International  Voluntary 
Services,  Inc.,  Is  a  revealing  account  of  the 
characteristic  work  of  voUintary  agencies. 

The  Middle  East  saw  the  ertiptlon  of  new 
fighting  in  the  continuing  Arab-Iisraell  con- 
flict. The  war  of  June  5,  1967  has  created 
fresh  tragedy  but  also  opened  new  poeslbll- 
Itles  for  long-range  settlement  efforts.  This 
tragic  problem,  now  20  years  old.  is  carefully 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Laurence  V.  Mlchelmore. 
Corrunlssloner  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  ( UNRWA ) . 

American  readers  of  this  Report  will  not 
marvel  at  the  increasing  size  of  our  Direc- 
tory of  Agencies  engaged  in  refugee  sen-Ice. 
These  agencies  are  the  creations  of  the  Amer- 
ican's tradltlon.ll  desire  to  be  helpful  and 
his  effort  to  extend  his  help  in  the  most 
direct,  practical  and  economical  way.  Inter- 
government.al,  governmental  and  private 
agencies  cU  have  their  distinctive  role  to 
play  and  all  are  equally  vital  to  the  total 
effort.  But  it  is  the  private  voluntary  agency 
that   "sets   the   pace"    and   gives   the    most 
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Ague,  flexible  and  Imaginative  expression 
•  the  humanitarian  spirit.  This  is  because 
the  agencies  are  closer  to  the  people — closer 
to  the  people  in  need  and  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple here  who  give  so  generously  to  meet  the 
needs  of  refugees.  Agency  workers  on  the 
field,  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  labor  in 
circumstances  of  appalling  dlflBculty  and 
heartbreak  We,  comfortably  at  home.  In 
our  churches  and  temples,  in  our  service 
clubs  or  offices,  or  simply  as  thoughtful  in- 
dividuals who  give  our  money  to  support 
these  workers,  should  be  deeply  proud  of 
'..',em.  and  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
we  share,  in  some  small  way.  in  their  labors. 
The  shocking  number  of  refugees  on  every 
continent  is  the  most  tragic  evidence  of 
man's  inability  to  manage  himself,  his 
religion,  his  politics  and  his  hungers  wlUj 
due  concern  for  his  fellow  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  continuing  efforts  to  help 
the  refugee,  wherever  he  is — in  his  need. 
wr.atever  its  cause — is  heartening  evidence 
that  the  healing  Impulses  of  sympathy  and 


I 
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nelghborllness  are  at  work  among  us.  nour- 
ishing man's  hopes  for  peace  and  freedom. 

WHO  IS    A    REFtJGEE? 

This  Survey  is  at  most  a  fragment  of  the 
story  of  over  15.594.090  refugees.  They  are 
on  every  continent  and  in  more  than  80  coun- 
tries. We  need  to  remember  that  they  become 
refugees  one  by  one.  Statistics  are  a  useful, 
if  sometimes  misleading  convenience — and 
we  must  not  let  our  statistics  blind  us.  A 
refugee  Is  a  homeless,  hopeless  and  hungry 
person. 

Whether  man,  woman  or  child,  the  refugee 
is  the  tragic  result  of  the  violent  pace  and 
ferment  that  characterizes  our  time. 
Wherever  the  refugee  Is — whether  Africa, 
Europe.  Asia.  Latin  America,  or  in  our  own 
country — he,  by  his  rootlessness  and  need  per- 
sonifies modern  man's  inability  to  cope  with 
his  personal  life,  his  religion,  his  ambitions 
and  his  himgers,  with  due  concern  for  his 
fellow  man. 

Each  refugee  group,  while  it  bears  some 
similarities  to  other  groups,  Is  unique    Thp 
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reasons  for  their  flight  differ  in  each  case; 
the  circumstances  of  their  asylum  differ  In 
each  case:  the  opportunity  for  and  or  rate  Qf 
resettlement  and  integration  differ  in  each 
case  Moreover,  while  the  human  situation  for 
the  refugee  is  always  grievous,  the  political 
significance  of  the  refugees'  predicament 
varies  in  importance  according  to  a  host  of 
circunistances. 

Taking  into  account  the  many  varied  legal. 
political,  economic  and  religious  considera- 
tions which  bear  upon  his  status  as  a  refugee, 
we  say  that  a  person  is  a  refugee  if  his  forced 
movement  (whether  within  his  own  country 
or  to  asylum  elsewhere!  means  that  he  is  de- 
prived of  a  minimally  decent  life. 

If  he  1 1 )  is  still  in  a  camp,  though  he  may 
have  a  job;  (2)  has  adequate  housing,  but  no 
place  to  work;  (3)  is  well  cared  for.  though 
still  separated  from  his  family  and  uncertain 
whether  they  can  rejoin  him;  (4)  by  his  loss 
of  citizenship  or  forced  migration,  is  deprived 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  minimally 
decent  life — he  is  a  refugee. 


15.594.090  HOMELESS- VICTIMS  OF  WAR,  INTOLERANCE.  AND  SOCIAL  UNREST 


(Definition  of  abbreviations;  AKF- American  Korean  Foundation;  AFSC- American  Friends  Service  Committee;  CPRA— Congo  Protestant  Relief  Agency  CRS-USCC— Cattiolic  Relief  Services- 
United  5Utes  Cattiolic  Conference;  CWS-Church  World  Service;  OHEW -Department  of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare.  U.S.  Government;  EPEAA^-Ecumenical  Programme  tor  EmerRencv 
iction  in  Africa  (All  Africa  Conference  of  Cfiurcties);  ICMC— International  Catholic  Migration  Commission;  IRC^International  Rescue  Committee-  JDC— Joint  Distribution  Committee  LWF— 
tjtnerar  World  Federation;  ORM-Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  U.S.  Government:  PAIRC-Polisti-American  Immigration  and  Relief  Committee  SRA-'Spanisf> 
Refugee  Aid:  UNHCR-United  Nations  Higti  Commissioner  tor  Refugees;  UNRWA-United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  lor  Palestine  Refugees- WCC— World  Council  of  Cfiurcties'  US  Senate- 
subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees! 


Country  of  asylum 


From- 


1966 


1967 


Source 


East  Asia: 

Ctiina  ..." 

Hong  Kong     

Macau   .  

South  Korea  ' 

Sou'neast  Asia: 

Bhutan 

Cambodia 

India  (Calcutta) 

India 

Do 

Do 


Nepal 

Pakistan  (East  &  West). 

Sikkim         

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Do.  

Do    

Various  courrtries  in  Asia 


Russia 

China  _ 

..  China _■.. 

..  North  Korea 

..  Tibet      

..  South  Vietnam .,. 

..  Pakistan  (East) ,.. 

..  Pakistan  (East  «  West) 

..  Tibet 

..  Burma 

..  (National)' L. 

..  Tibet ,.C. 

.-  India 

....  Tibet 

.  (National)" 

.  Vietnam 

.  Burma 

.  Ctiina 

.  Europe 


1.000 

2,000.000 

80.000 

1,000,000 

3,000 

'  2,  ooo;  oob' 

283,177 

41.800 

55.  249 

250,000 

10,000 

500,000 

6.000 

1,  003,  000 

40,000 

30,000 

7,300 


1,000  ORM. 

2,000.000  ORM;AFSC. 

86.000  ORM.  V 

1,000,000  AKF. 


3. 

20. 

2,000. 

1,000, 

50, 

55, 

300. 

9. 

500. 

5. 

2,091. 

40. 

30, 

7, 

2, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
249 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
300 
000 


USA. 


Office  of  Tibet. 

UNHCR; 

CWS-Stroup  report;  others. 

ORM. 

Office  of  Tibet,  USA;  ORM.  Times  of  London. 

Indian  Information  Service. 

ORM. 

Office  of  Tibet,  USA;  CWS. 

ORM;  WCC. 

Office  of  Tibet,  USA 

U.S.  mission,  Saigon,  ORM. 

ORM. 

New  York  Titties. 

ORM 

UNHCR.' 


Total,  Asia. 


7. 310, 526         9, 199. 549 


Middle  East; 

Dubai 

Gaza  Strip 

Israel  

Jordan  (East  Bank).. 
Jordan  (West  Bank).. 

Lebanon 

Syria 

Turkey 

Total,  Middle  East. 


North  Afrk;a: 

Morocco  .  

United  Arab  Republic. 


Zanzibar. . 
Palestine. 


Palestine. 

do... 

do... 

.do. 


Bulgaria,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia.  Albania 


307,000 
52,000 
259. 924 
458,000 
164,000 
140,000 
2,200 


200 
316,716 
52,000 
509,  924 
480.  000 
160.723 


UNHCR.: 

UNRWA. 

JOC. 

UNRWA. 

UNRWA. 

UNRWA. 


240,' 009    UNRWA  (includes  100.000  Syrian  national  refugees). 
2,000    Turkish  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 


1.383,124         1,761.572 


.  South  AfrKa,  South- West  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Mozam- 
bique. 

Do Sinai,  Gaza  Strip 

Do  ^    - i...  Europe _ 

Nor'heastern  Africa:  [ 

Ethiopia I  ..  Mozambique 

Do :...  Sudan      

Do South  Africa,  South-West  Alrica.  Rhodesia 

Do _  Somali  Republic 

Somali  Republic. French  Somaliland 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Sudan _. Congo 

Oo - - Ethiopia ". 

Central  and  East  Africa: 

Angola.   Zambia , 

Burundi. Rwanda...  .• 

„      Do - Congo 

Central  African  Republic .- Sudan.. 

Do    1 Congo .' ..."!!11!!  1..  '    '" 

Congo.  Democratic  Republic  of  the Angola 

Do Rwanda ..''.'.'.'I"I"l]"".l!"^]"! 

Do Sudan 

Do... Haiti  i 

•^enya _._ Southern  Alrica 

Do... Sudan 

„     Do _ Rwanda 

Malawi. ..-v, Mozambique    .     . 

Do .?...  South  Africa 


2.700 


10,000 

18 
70,  COO 


50.000 
20,000 
18,000 
3,000 
400,000 
60,000 
18,000 


100 


1,000  UNHCR.- 

500  USCR.< 

39,000  UNRWA. 

500  USCR. 

11  USCR.« 

20.  000  ORM.  CWS,  CRS. 

30  USCR.< 

70.000  Ethiopian  Government 
12  OOO 

189  000  ''°i'6rence  document.  Addis  Ababa.  OcL  12,  1967  (u»> 
218: 000       ""f'fmed). 

9.000  UNHCR' 

25,500  UNHCR  : (refugees  from  Eritrea). 

3,500  UNHCR.J 

54.000  UNHCR,  EPEAA. 

25,000  UNHCR,  EPEAA. 

27,000  UNHCR.  EPEAA. 

16.000  UNHCR.:  EPEAA,  CWS. 

500.  000  CWS.  CPRA. 

24.000  UNHCR.2 

33,000  UN,-ICR.2 

1,500  USCR. 

450  USCR* 

200  USCR' 

50  USCR. 

20,  000  USCR.  ORM. 

30  USCR.< 


See   footuites  at  end  of  table. 
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Country  of  asylum 


From— 


1966 


1967 


Soofce 


Central  and  East  Africa— Continued 

Rwanda 

Tanzania , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do  

Do - 

Do 

Uganda 

Do - 

Do - 

Zambia - 

Do 

Do -- 

Do. - -- 

Southern  Africa: 

Botswana 

Lesottio 

Swaziland 

West  Africa: 

Dahomey 

Senegal --• 

Various  African  countries 


Burundi  .- -  

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.. 

Rwanda  

Mozambique  .  

Rhodesia 

Malawi 

Kenya 

Vark>us  African  countries 

Sudan       

Rwanda..  . 
,  Sudan 
.  Democralk;  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Angola        . 
.  Mozambique 
.  Malawi,  Sudan 
.  Others 


2,000 

25,000 

10,000 

2Q 

"2,b00" 


50,000 

40.000 

38.000 

6,000 

5,000 


12. 600 

6.000 

13,500 

19,000 

20 

600 

2,500 

500 

600 

68,  000 

55.000 

33.000 

3,800 

i.sno 

120 
565 


CRS 

ORM 

UNHCR.' 

UNHCH,iORM. 

USCR' 

CRS. 

LWF 

UNHCR.2 

CRS. 

UNHCR,:  CRS.  ORM. 

UNHCR! 

UMHCRi 

UNHCR.t 

UNHCR-' 

USCR 

UNHCR' 


Soulh-Wesl  Africa,  South  Alrica,  Rhodesia. 

South  Africa. 

South  Adica.  Mozambique 

Ivorv  Coast.  Senegal.  Mali 

Portuguese  Guinea  ._ - 

South  Africa - 


12.000 

55. 000 
800 


200  tPEAA 

200  USCR.'  WCC. 

90  USCR' 

12.000  tPf  AA,  ICMC. 

61   000  UNHCR: 

6,  UUO  Tanzanian  Christian  CouDClL 


Total,  Alrica 

Europe  and  United  Kingdom: 

Australia. - 

Austria - 

Belgium - 

France 

Do. 

Germany 

Greece.- - 

Italy 

Do -- 

Netherlands- 

New  Zealand... 

Spam 

Sweden - 

Switzerland 

Do - - 

U.S.S.R 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia    

Europe,  varwus 

TolaL  Europe  and  United  Kingdom. 


898.138  1.586,368 


Eastern  Europe,  North  Alrica. 

Spain  

Eastern  Europe 


E.stern  Europe 

North  Alrica 

Eastern  Europe 

do 

Cuba 

Eastern  Europe 

Tibet 

.  Various 

.  China 

.  Varkius 

.  Albania 

.  Tibet 


858 

"62,"  500" 

70,588 

17.564 

4,775 

1,030 


15,000 
"■■■399" 
"  70,000' 

""m 


37,000 

24,000 

47,  000 

192,  000 

100,000 

180.000 

12.000 

13.000 

2.500 

9,000 

500 

17.  000 

20,000 

495 

20,500 

70,000 

167,000 

26,000 

600 


UNHCR.:  WCC. 

UNHCR' 

UNHCR.!  WCC. 

UNHCR.- JDC,  IRC,  ORT. 

SRA 

UNHCR,:  PAIRC,  WCC,  IRC. 

UNHCRi 

UNHCR : 

ORM. 

UNHCR.- 

UNHCR.' 

UNHCR' 

UNHCR2 

Office  ol  Tibet,  USA. 

UNHCR.: 

US  Senate  hearing  report 

UNHCR: 

UNHCR' 

Office  of  Tibet,  USA. 


243,314 


938. 595 


Western  Hemisphere: 

Argentina' --• 

Bahamas. .- 

Dominican  Republic - 

Puerto  Rico 

Do  - 

United  States 

Do"''"""---------  -. 

Various  Latin  American  countries 

Venezuela  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Colombia. 


Chile,  Bolivia.  Paraguay. 

Haiti 

do 

.  Cuba 

.  Haiti 

.  Cuba 

Tibet 

.  Haiti 

.  Various 

Cuba — 

.  Europe 


1,000,000 

132 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

91,148 

48 

6,000 

"  "35.066' 

130.000 


1,000.000 

12.000 

5.000 

14.938 

5.000 

350, 000 

70 

6.000 

550.  000 

50.000 

115.000 


New  York  Times. 

Do. 
IRC 
DHEW. 
IRC 
ORM. 

Office  ol  Tibet,  USA;  New  York  Times. 
IRC 

UNHCR.' 
ORM. 
UNHCR.' 


'Total,  Western  Hemisphere. 


1,278,328  2,108,008 


SUMMARY-TOTAL  WORLD  REFUGEE  POPULATION 


Area 


1966 


1967 


Asia 

Middle  East 

Africa •- 

Europe  and  United  Kingdom. 
Western  Hemisphere... 


7, 310, 526 

1,383.124 

898, 138 

243,314 

1,278.328 


9.199.549 
1.761,572 
1,586,366 
938. 595 
2. 108.008 


Total. 


11.113.430 


15,594.090 


1  There  remain  approximately  l.COO.OOO  of  the  4.000.DOO  persons  who  mcved  from  North  to 
SouUi  Korea Xmg  the  Korean  war.  It  is  assumed  that  most  ot  the  refugees  have  been  inte- 
g^ted  ■■  Yet  only  1  coun^  m  the  world  (India)  is  receiving  the  assistance  ol  more  registered 

'TV"e=s^  rgur'^'Lluan" l''f96'.°;rpresent  the  estimated  nurnber  of  refuge^  in  .Kh  country 

(whetheV  resettled  or  rol)  subject  to  the  protection  and/or  assistance  of  the  OHice  of  the  United 

NaKsHph  Cornel  sZer  for  Refuge       In  nearly  all  c^ses.  other  agencies  confirm  t*^ese  figures 

3  Refugels  in Teir  homelands  who.  because  they  have  not  crossed  an  international  border, 

'^'TheseTgfrlfs  represent  a  small  but  signifeant  number  of  refugees  from  southern  African 
states  seeking  employment  or  educational  oppoitiinilies.  ,.;„«,.  n.mn 

■  In  April  1967.  there  were  reported  to  be  1.500  Haitian  refugee  teachers  working  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo. 


^  We  know  ol  the  presence  of  1.00O.r>C0  persons  who  have  moved  from  Chile.  BoI'via.  and 
Paraguay  to  the  outskirts  ol  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  Argertina  They  are  relugees  in  the  sense 
th?t  thoy  have  no  propr-r  travel  documents  ?nd  also  because  they  are.  lor  the  most  (.art.  |0hle<:s 
and  honieless-in  other  words,  in  need  of  most  of  the  services  normslly  thought  appropiiatt  snd 
necessary  for  relugees  They  are  unrtouhtedly  many  hundre-fs  of  thousands  more  ol  these  so-called 
economic  migrants,  especially  in  Alnca.  .  .        ,u_     i.„_.,  i„  r..^ 

-  There  sre  many  thousands  of  relugees  in  transit  whose  movement  from  their  homes  to  new 
home  in  asylum  countries  is  now  accomplished  quickly  enough  to  prevent  their  ^Pttlement  in 
camps  for  example  4  000  persons  per  month  are  moved  from  Cuba  into  Miami  and  O'Jt  tn  new 
homes  in  a  matter  of  days  Similarly,  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  teini!  processed 
so  rapidly  and  so  efficiently  that  their  numbers  ot  approximately  34,0u0  per  year  do  i.ot  enter  our 
calculations.  Only  retujees  that  are  visible  can  be  aDcounted  lor. 


OUT   OF   SIGHT ODT  OF    MIND 

The  principal  objective  of  this  survey  of 
the  world's  refugee  problems  is  to  give  visi- 
bility to  15,594,090  persons — men,  women  and 
children— who  are  today's  refugees  and  suffer 
the  effects  of  being  "Out  of  sight — out  of 
mind," 


The  international  apparatus  for  resettling 
European  refugees  has  been  radically  Im- 
proved. Now  most  of  the  camps  are  gone. 
Refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  who  make 
their  escape  just  as  they  did  in  the  late 
1940's  and  1950's  are  moved  to  new  homes  In 
asylum  countries  in  a  matter  of  days.  It  ia 


tragic  irony  that  a  European  refugee,  receiv- 
ing as  he  does  the  much  improved  service 
from  the  international  community,  has  be- 
come ■invisible-  and  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
seen  or  felt  as  a  burden  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  erf  the  free  world. 

Moreover,  the  scene  has  changed.  The  most 
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se.-lo'is  refugee  problems  are  no  longer  In 
Eur  ope — they  are  In  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  These  refugees,  in  vast  numbers  and 
l_n  -er.ous  need,  are  "Invisible"  too. 

The  refuBfpes  In  Africa  and  Asia  are  "in- 
visible" partly  because  of  their  distance  from 
a.s  partly  because  of  the  confused,  almost 
frari'.ic  pace  of  the  world's  life,  partly  be- 
cause, as  distinct  from  the  European  refu- 
gees, the  refugees  In  Africa  and  Asia  have  no 
:  urge  and  influential  body  of  American  citi- 
zens related  by  blood  or  national  origin  to 
p'.ead  their  cause.  Moreiover.  few.  If  any.  of 
the  millions  of  refugees  In  Asia  and  Africa 
Aill  be  resettled  In  the  USA.  This  Is  another 
reason  why  their  tragedy  does  not  "ccmie 
home"  to  us.  And  so.  tragically,  the  refuges 
of  Africa  remain  "Invisible"  to  the  eye  and 
CQrL.science  of  Americans. 

Even  In  South  Vietnam  where  there  are 
more  than  2.000,000  refugees  In  various  stages 
of  resettlement,  we  do  not  really  SEE  the 
problem.  The  plight  of  those  who  have  had 
•■o  flee  their  homes  because  of  the  constant 
to  and  fro  of  the  fighting  has  been  obscured 
by  the  confusion  In  the  United  States  over 
the  ends  and  means  to  our  national  effort  In 
Vietnam. 

The  .American  citizen  ha^  always  responded 
•Kizii  sympathy  and  generosity  to  any  hu- 
mftn|f,\r!«n  need.  But  when  he  gave  his  heart 
JUKI  .t:.%  m.>ney  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed. 
It  was  because  he  had  been  given  a  believable 
vision  of  the  need  which  had  to  be  met. 
There  Is  a  deep-seated  connection  between 
^5eelng."  and  "believing."  This  Is  why  we 
believe  that  giving  "visibility"  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  refugee  Is  a  task  of  fundamental 
urgency.  We  need  to  see! 

.'\  Refugee  is  a  person — his  needs  are  per- 
sonal— we  need  to  "see"  him — that  Is.  to 
imagxne  him  and  accept  him  personally  with 
all  his  distress — in  our  minds  and  hearts. 

REFUGEES    IN    .AFRICA 

By  R.  Norrls  Wilson,  executive  vice 
president) 

There  are  57  states  on  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica; 35  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  refu- 
gees. Of  these.  11  (all  in  Sub-Sahara)  have 
given  asylum  to  refugees  from  more  than  one 
country.  For  example.  Uganda  has  refugees 
from  Sudan.  Congo  and  Rwanda.  Of  these. 
H.  7  are  bC'th  receiving  and  exiling  coun- 
tries. For  example.  Congo-Kinshasa  has  given 
asylum  to  560.000  refugees.  At  the  same  time. 
63.000  Congolese  h&ve  sought  and  foimd  ref- 
uge in  neighboring  countries.  The  total  num- 
ber of  refugees  who  have  moved  and  are 
moving  en  masse  is  1.586.366. 

In  addition,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
mass  flight  of  refugees  into  adjacent  asylum 
countries,  there  is  the  small  but  quite  seri- 
ous problem  of  refugees  from  Southern  Af- 
rica. Rhodesia  and  South  West  i^frica.  At  any 
one  time  there  are  1.500  to  2.000  (mostly 
young  men)  moving  from.  say.  Francistown 
in  Botswana  to  and  through  the  major  cities 
In  East  Africa  as  far  north  as  Cairo.  They  are 
seeking  education.  Jobs.  or.  in  some  cases,  are 
engaged  In  "rebel"  activities  against  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  homelands. 

For  many  generations.  African  people  have 
moved  freely  within  their  often  ill-deiined 
tribal  areas  in  search  of  game,  more  fertile 
soil  or  forage  for  their  herds.  National 
boundaries  did  not  limit  this  more  or  less 
casual  and  sometimes  seasonal  movement. 
But  with  independence,  these  boundaries — 
once  merely  arbitrary  lines  on  the  map  often 
crossing  through  traditional  tribal  grounds — 
have  increasingly  become  barriers  to  move- 
ment. These  boundaries  are  carefully  watched 
and  often  defended.  The  people  who  cross 
them  now.  in  far  too  many  cases,  are  refugees 
seeking  asylum  and  peace  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  This  study  takes  no  ac- 
count of  this  traditional  movement.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  the  desperately  real,  con- 
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tlnulng  and  growing  problems  of  persons  who 
are  in  flight  from  oppression  and  escapees 
from  the  revolutionary  and  counter-revolu- 
tionary flghtlng  in  their  homelands. 

The  situation  in  most  African  countries  is 
so  volatile  and  precarious  that  additional  and 
new  flights  of  refugees  are  a  continuing  pos- 
sibility. The  power  struggle  in  many  states 
is  the  result  of  an  Interplay  of  internal  and 
external  forces,  tribal  animosities  old  and 
new.  hunger,  hope,  colonialism  and  great 
power  tensions.  The  ferment  of  these  forces 
will  not  subside  quickly.  It  is  likely,  there- 
fore, that  while  present  refugee  problems  can 
and  will  be  solved,  others  perhaps  far  more 
serious,  will  arise. 

Repatriation:  An  unlikely  answer 

Repatriation  seems  a  natural  solution  to 
refugee  problems.  Whether  In  Europe,  Asia, 
or  Africa,  it  has  iUways  been  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  solving  the  problem  of  mass 
flight  from  an  emergency  situation,  whether 
from  p>olltlcal  or  natural  causes.  Officials  of 
nearly  all  asylum  countries  refer  to  the  ulti- 
mate return  of  the  refugees  to  their  "home- 
lands." It  is.  on  the  face  of  it,  the  simplest 
and  most  Ideal  solution.  In  Africa,  repatria- 
tion is  a  basic  presupf>ositlon  of  refugee 
policy  in  most  asylum  countries.  In  some 
places,  there  is  currently  some  small,  and  I 
think  significant,  evidence  to  support  this 
presupposition. 

On  the  whole,  however,  repatriation  is  not 
a  promistng  solution  for  any  considerable 
number  of  refugees  in  Africa  at  the  present 
time.  Moreover,  the  continued  talk  of  re- 
patriation on  the  part  of  the  asylum  gov- 
ernments and  their  apparent  belief  in  its 
possibility  is  a  deterrent  to  the  proper  re- 
settlement of  refugees.  .'Vs  long  as  the  refu- 
gees are  told  that  they  are  going  to  be  re- 
patriated or  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of  re- 
patriation, they  are  not  going  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  In  their  resettlement.  For 
example,  the  problem  of  the  Sudanese  refu- 
gees has  been  aggravated  by  Khartovim's  dip- 
lomatic effort  to  persuade  the  surrounding 
asylum  countries  that  the  refugees  are  going 
to  return. 

In  general,  repatriation  is  not  a  promising 
solution  for  any  refugee  problem  in  Africa 
mainly  because  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  flight  of  refugees  in  the  first  in- 
stance are  still  present  and  unsolved.  This 
is  true  in  the  Sudan:  it  is  true  in  the  Portu- 
'auese  territories;  it  is  true  in  the  Congo;  it 
re  true  in  Rwanda.  The  refugees  have  found 
asylum,  they  are  safe  and  they  are  setting  up 
new  homes.  They  do  not  want  to  return  to 
the  countries  from  which  they  are  exiled  as 
long  as  the  circumstances  in  those  countries 
remain  hostile,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Repatriation — ideal  soUitlon  though  it 
may  be — must  always  be  a  voluntary  and 
never  forced  solution.  It  must  be  based  on 
the  refugee's  real  choice.  He  must  be  given 
the  choice  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  stay 
where  he  is  or  to  return  to  what  was  his 
former  residence.  In  the  resettlement  areas 
which  I  have  seen,  it  would  seem  unlikely 
that,  refugee  resettlement  having  progressed 
as  well  as  it  has.  any  significant  number  of 
refugees  would  opt  for  a  return  to  their 
countries.  They  are  in  almost  every  respect 
better  off  where  they  are.  They  have  schools 
and  medical  facilities;  they  have  planted 
gtu-dens.  trees,  orchards  and  tea;  their  eco- 
nomic status  is  probably  superior  to  what 
was.  The  promise  of  the  future  is  certainly 
encouraging — so  much  so.  as  to  seriously 
affect  their  willingness  to  be  uprooted  again 
and  return  to  what  might  be  called  their 
homes. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  Is  what  I 
think  to  be  the  difference  In  the  concept  of 
"home"  or  "homeland"  as  between,  say. 
Europe  and  Africa.  An  African,  at  the  present 
time,  may  be  living  100  or  200  miles  from  his 
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former  residence  but  he  Is.  at  the  same  time, 

among  his  neighbors  who  fled  with  him  and 
probably  within  the  area  occupied  by  his 
fellow  tribesmen  He  regards  himself.  In 
these  respects,  as  being  "at  home."  In  Eu- 
rope, on  the  other  hand,  the  refugee  who 
wants  to  return  from.  say.  Austria  to  Hun- 
gary has  in  his  mind,  as  he  thinks  of  home, 
a  particular  house  on  a  particular  street  in  a 
particular  city.  This  Is  not  the  case  in  .Africa 
where  men  and  wo.Tien  have  wandered  within 
vast  areas  but  kept  tribal  connections  and 
ways.  They  never  felt  as  they  moved  from 
place  to  place  that  they  were  not  at  home. 

I  think  we  must  ac^-ept  the  refugee  re- 
settlements, by  and  large,  as  permanent  and 
base  our  actions  and  future  plans  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  repatriation  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  possibility  only  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. The  asylum  countries  are  going 
to  recognize  that,  as  the  refugee  applies  his 
mind,  heart  and  spirit  to  the  development 
of  his  new  home,  he  becomes  a  resource  of 
Inestimable  value  to  them.  I  think  as  time 
goes  on.  there  will  be  less  and  less  talk  of 
his  possible  repatriation.  By  the  same  token. 
of  course,  the  countries  which  have  exiled 
the  refugees  have  suffered  an  absolute  loss 
I  have  no  Idea  what  recompense,  if  any,  can 
or  need  be  made  to  them 

Every  refugee  problem  in  Africa  is  differ- 
ent from  every  other.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
history— tribal.  political.  religious  and 
linguistic. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  common  needs  and 
a  general  order  of  priority  In  meeting  them. 
Refugees  fleeing  to  safety  In  an  asylum  coun- 
try must  have  basic  relief  services  first.  There 
are  medical  needs  Some  have  been  Injured 
by  gunfire  or  accident  along  the  way.  There 
Is  disease,  exhaustion  and  malnutrition.  Food 
and  clothing  are  primary  needs.  Often,  as  in 
flight  from'  Angola  or  the  Sudan,  refugees 
have  lived  "in  the  bush"  for  some  days  or 
even  months  before  they  have  sought  asylum. 
They  are  hungry  and  their  children  are  sick 
and  undernourished,  their  clothing  in  rags. 

Land  and  temporary  housing  must  be 
found.  Refugees  often  cross  the  border  to 
safety  and  find  ;isylum  in  their  own  tribal 
areas.  In  these  circumstances  they  find  an 
initial  welcome  among  people  who  know 
them.  In  the  lower  Congo,  the  .Angolan 
refugees  have  been  permanently  resettled  m 
just  this  way.  They  need  only  the  immediate 
emergency  services  on  their  arrival  and  food 
and  clothing  rations  for  a  year.  They  soon 
find  a  home  plot,  plant  their  crops  and 
build  their  homes.  Normally,  within  a  year, 
they  have  made  permanent  settlement. 

It  is  not  always  so  .simple.  Refugees  may 
settle  first  on  land  near  the  border  where 
they  receive  emergency  service  and  later 
(Often  sadly,  too  much  later) .  they  are  moved 
further  from  the  border  to  insure  their  pro- 
tection and  prevent  continuing  border  strife, 
TTiis  has  happened  in  Uganda  and  is  happen- 
ing now  in  the  Central  .•\frican  Republic. 

Refugees  in  mass  flight  while  suffering  the 
physical  disabilities  of  their  Journey  also 
suffer  the  spiritual  and  psychological  wounds 
of  separation,  rootlessness  and  frustration 
more  grievously.  They  have  been  defeated. 
Some  want  to  continue  the  fighting,  and  do. 
These  wounds  heal  slowly,  especially  if  the 
flow  of  refugees  continues  and  the  settlers 
are  frequently  aroused  by  new  refugees  fresh 
from  the  fighting.  These  problems  are  the 
most  enduring  and  create  the  most  serious 
and  persisting  difficulties  for  the  host  govern- 
ment, the  High  Commissioner  and  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies,  all  of  whom  are  seek- 
ing to  help  the  refugees. 

Contribution  to  development 
The  resettlement  activity  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner,  as  it  is  seen  in 
most  places,  is  obviously  a  pyositive  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  land  on  which  the  refugees  have  been 
resettled   is   almost   always   land   which   has 
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never  been  under  cultivation  before.  The 
very  fact  of  its  having  been  brought  under 
cultivation  is  a  contribution  to  the  resources 
of  the  host  country. 

One  marvels,  for  example,  as  one  sees 
Bibwe  In  the  Klvu  Province  of  the  Congo — 
the  resettlement  involving  1.250  families 
from  Rwanda.  They  have  cleared  15,000  acres 
of  forest,  planted  crops,  established  schools 
and  formed  cooperatives.  They  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  they  have  a  com- 
mon tea  plantation  (a  cooperative)  which 
markets  10.000  pounds  of  tea  per  month. 
The  refugees  also  manvifacture  furniture 
which  they  sell  to  the  cooperatives  as  well 
as  their  agricultural  produce  (beans,  ground 
nuts,  etc  ) .  This  settlement,  now  five  years 
old.  has  reached  the  point  where  It  Is  making 
a  positive,  obvious  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral  economy   of   the  country. 

I  think,  also,  of  the  settlement  at  Mugera 
in  Burundi  where  some  23,000  Rwandese 
were  moved  all  at  one  time  Into  an  area 
which  was  almost  entirely  swampland.  The 
High  Commissioner,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  ILO  and  other  UN  Bodies  as  well  as 
the  AIDR  ( a  Belgian  organization  represent- 
ing both  the  Belgian  Government  and  the 
private  sector),  has  resettled  these  people 
with  magnificent  speed  and  success.  Certain 
large  investments  had  to  be  made  at  the 
outset.  The  swamps  had  to  be  drained  and 
pipelines  laid  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  Once  this  was  done,  the  refugees 
were  ;isslgned  their  homes  and  garden  plots 
and  began  their  development.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  the  observer  that  they,  working 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  determination 
and  courage,  have  added  to  the  economy  of 
Burundi  a  very  large  and  a  very  Impressive 
capital  asset  for  the  long  future. 

The  role  of  the  voluntary  agencies 

I  have  made  many  references  to  the  active 
cooperation  with  ttie  High  Commissioner  of 
voluntary  agencies  from  many  countries. 
Some  of  ihem  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  United 
States — Catholic  Relief  Services.  Church 
World  Service,  the  .'American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  etc.  The  High  Commissioner  has 
invited  voluntary  agencies  into  partnership 
in  resettlement  activities  wherever  he  is 
working.  They  have  brought  food,  clothing, 
money  and  personnel  to  the  task  in  amounts 
so  significant  as  to  be  absolutely  Invaluable 
and  indispensable  to  the  High  Commission- 
er's program. 

This  pattern  of  cooperation  is  not  always 
easy  and  uncomplicated.  Many  of  the  or- 
ganizations Involved  with  refugees  in  Africa 
have  a  religious  motivation  and  are  not  used 
to  dealing  with  the  extremely  complicated 
poUtlcal  factors  which  involve  the  High 
Commissioner's  activities  in  .'Africa.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood.  The  High  Com- 
missioner is  engaged  in  purely  humanitarian 
service  but  the  arrangements  under  which 
this  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  refugees 
are  based  on  arrangements  that  must  be 
made  with  the  Officers  of  the  host  govern- 
ment. In  many  cases,  the  negotiations  sur- 
rounding these  arrangements  are  touched 
with  the  political  considerations  that  pre- 
vail in  the  host  country.  It  is.  I  think,  a 
tribute  to  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  High 
Commissioner  that  he  has  been  able  to  effect 
these  arrangements  in  the  face,  sometimes, 
of  very  difficult  problems  which  must  be 
talked  through  and  accommodated  into  his 
planning. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
are  not  always  entirely  aware  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  underlie  the  High  Commission- 
er's work  and  feel  that  he  is  engaging  with 
the  host  government  on  political  grounds  in 
arrangements  with  which  they  either  cannot 
agree  or  do  not  support. 

This  being  true,  it  is  marvelous  to  see  the 
extent    and    generosity    of    the    cooperation 
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between  the  two  groups.  I  believe  that  the 
High  Commissioner's  representatives  make 
every  effort  to  be  understood  and  give  In 
an  open-handed  and  open-hearted  way  the 
credit  to  the  voluntary  agencies  which  they 
so  rightly  deserve.  The  voluntary  agencies, 
for  their  part,  are  more  than  ready  to  con- 
tribute where  and  as  they  can  in  the  execu- 
tion of  plans  that  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  High  Commissioner. 

There  are  many  countries  in  Africa  which 
have  refugee  problems  where  the  High  Com- 
n\lssloner  has  not  been  invited  by  the  host 
government  to  participate.  In  these  places, 
I  have  found  the  voluntary  agencies  work- 
ing on  their  own  and,  in  all  cases,  making 
their  plans  with  as  much  care  and  executing 
them  with  as  much  fidelity  of  purpose  and 
clarity  of  objective  as  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. Malawi  Is  a  good  example  of  this  klpH 
of  undertaking. 

The  voluntary  agencies  but  especially  the 
Church  and  mission-related  agencies  have 
unique  and  crucially  valuable  strengths  for 
service  to  refugees  in  Africa  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

They  have  been  there  a  long  time.  Mission 
stations.  with  hosplUls.  schools  and 
churches,  were  planted  many  decades  ago. 
The  teachers,  doctors,  nurses  and  other 
trained  personnel  close  to  the  people  and 
their  needs  have  a  deep  understanding  and 
sympathy,  bom  of  long  friendship.  Much 
of  the  good  work  of  governmental  and  inter- 
governmental agencies  is  dependent  upon 
this  special  and  rare  understanding 

Representatives  of  these  agencies,  because 
they  are  present  as  trusted  friends  and  are 
not  working  within  the  limits  of  governmen- 
tal agreements  are  able  to  protect  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  refugees  more  quickly,  gener- 
ously and  flexibly  than  even  the  most  sym- 
pathetic government  offices.  Governmental 
and  intergovernmental  representatives  are 
quick  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  private 
agencies.  They  are  especially  grateful  for 
the  material  assistance  of  the  private  agen- 
cies— iooH.  medicines,  clothing,  tools  and  the 
like.  While  there  is  never  enough,  it  is  com- 
monly true  that  the  only  resources  of  this 
kind," and  always  the  first  to  be  offered,  are 
the  gifts  of  the  American  people  through 
these  agencies. 

Nothing  is  simple  or  easy.  Religion  Is  a  part 
of  the  tumultuous  ferment  in  Africa.  In 
many  places  it  is  a  source  of  deep  enmity 
and  strife.  Refugees  from  the  Sudan,  for 
example,  are  refugees  partly  because  of  an 
old  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  between  Mos- 
lems and  Christians.  Moreover.  Christian 
missionary,  educational  and  medical  service 
is  often  linked  with  "colonialism."  and  pres- 
ent day  workers  for  these  agencies  are  often 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  treated  with 
hostility. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  others  more 
obvious — Inadequate  transporwtion.  slow 
communication  and  the  limitations  of  de- 
veloping countries — one  feels  a  warm  ad- 
miration for  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of 
these  servants  of  God  and  men. 

I  have  referred  before  to  the  close  relation- 
ship between  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
the  private  agencies.  The  importance  of  this 
cooperation,  indeed  interdependence,  can- 
not be  overstated  Each  has  his  role  to  play 
and  they  are  complementary. 

In  most  of  the  countries  where  I  visited.  I 
found  Church  World  Service  or  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services  engaged  in  projects  related  to 
the  problems  of  refugees.  They  were  using, 
for  example,  in  Senegal.  Public  Law  480, 
foods  for  work  projects.  They  were,  in  some 
cases,  supplying  rations  for  the  refugees 
along  with  clothing  and  medicines.  Person- 
nel, agricultural  advisors,  nurses  and  other 
persons  who  had  become  members  of  the 
team   were  working  either   in   the  resettle- 
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ment  projects  sponsored  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner or  In  projects  of  their  own. 

A  most  Important  contribution  of  the 
Ijrlvate  agencies  Is  their  work  with  the 
refugees  from  southern  African  states  who 
are  moving  slowly  through  the  "underground 
railway"  up  through  East  Africa  fts  far  north 
as  Cairo.  In  each  of  the  "way  stations," 
there  is  a  small  committee,  sometimes  quite 
anonymously  known  or.  if  not  anonymous, 
quite  ambiguously  titled,  whlclj  Is  dealing 
on  a  case-by-case,  person-by-person  basis 
with  these  young  men  and  women  and  the 
terrible  problems  that  they  are  facing  as 
they  seek .  opportunities  for  employment  or 
for  thelr^educatlon.  Mr.  Chld'/ero.  the  resi- 
dent representative  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme  In  Nairobi,  told  me 
that  the  contributions  of  the  private  volun- 
tary agencies  to  the  High  Commissioner  and 
to  other  refugee  services  were  absolutely  In- 
dispensable. He  spoke  In  glowing  terms  of 
the  generosity  and  persistence,  not  only  of 
the  American  agencies,  church-related  or 
not,  but  the  efforts  of  private  citizens  from 
many  countries. 

1  have  seen  the  work  of  these  agencies  in 
every  country  I  visited  and  I  believe  that  the 
contribution  of  the  private  citizen  through 
his  church  or  other  association,  all  over  the 
world,  is  a  crucial  factor  In  the  solution  of 
refugee  problems  In  Africa. 

The  brighter  side  of  the  coin 
It  may  appear  from  reading  this  account 
that  the  refugee  is  both  the  product  and  the 
producer  of  disorder.  His  physical  and  spirit- 
ual problems — sickness  and  malnutrition, 
rootlessness  and  despair — are  upthrust  out 
of  the  ferment  of  the  "new"  Africa.  In 
asylum  countries  where  he  has  been  allowed 
to  settle,  his  hosts  often  call  him  a  "rebel." 
a  "threat  to  security"  or  a  "subversive." 

But  we  must  read  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  too!  He  became  a  refugee,  u  "rebel," 
because  he  rebelled  at  what  he  thinks  was 
an  attack  on  his  human  rights.  His  rights  to 
the  elemental  freedoms  of  education,  voca- 
tion, religion,  privacy  and  association  were 
violated.  His  flight  was  an  act  of  courage.  It 
was  an  extremely  costly  protest  which  he 
judged  was  worth  making  In  order  not  only 
to  save  hiriiself  (that  Is.  to  "get  out  of  harm's 
way"),  but  to  say  something  for  the  sake  of 
his  conscience  about  human  dignity  and  as- 
piration. The  work  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  intergovernmental  and  private 
agencies  Is  n  story  of  almost  miraculous  suc- 
cess Indeed,  taking  Into  account  the  wide 
range  of  "hard"  problems  that  have  been 
met.  and  are  being  met  and  faced — it  is  a 
miracle! 

However,  what  makes  this  story  a  miracle 
is  not  only  the  wisdom,  patience  and  gener- 
osity of  those  who  work  with  the  problem — 
it  is  also  the  evident  courage  and  the  refu- 
gee's win  to  live  and  make  live  He  has  a  kind 
of  dauntlessness — or  he  wouldn't  have  be- 
come a  refugee  in  the  first  place 

How  many  times  before  we  have  seen  what 
we  now  begin  to  see  among  the  Sudanese  in 
Uganda,  the  Rwandese  in  Burundi,  or  the 
Mozamblquans  in  Tanzania.  Whether  from 
Germany  or  Spain  or  Russia  or  Italy  or  China 
or  Palestine — or  wherever— in  the  long  past 
or  now — the  refugees  brought  with  them,  as 
they  emigrated,  precisely  those  strengths  of 
mind  and  spirit  which  their  homelands  could 
least  afford  to  lose. 

It  Is  riot  foolish  to  say  that  among  the  refu- 
gees in  Africa,  there  are  nation  builders.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  foolish  not  to  see  that, 
for  example,  in  the  rather  forlorn  clusters 
of  migrant  refugee  students  in  East  Africa, 
there  are  leaders  of  industry,  science,  poli- 
tics and  human  welfare. 

Most  of  tis  haven't  seen  this  hopeful  side 
of  the  refugee  problem  We  see  much  that  is 
primitive  and  cruel — like  the  ruthless  reach 
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and  clutch  of  power.  Africa's  "Image,"  In  the 
Western  World  at  least,  gives  little  hint  of 
what  her  tumultuous  life  Is  providing  these 
highly  generative  groups  of  people  Through 
the  experience  of  becoming  refugees  (terrible 
as  it  Is  In  so  many  ways) ,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple will  become  "leaven"  In  the  nations  that 
have  given  them  asylum. 

So  if  the  UNHAR.  Church  World  Service. 
CTthollc  Relief  Services  and  the  host  of  oth- 
ers who  work  with  refugees  count  their  work 
as  gain.  It  is  because  they  are  working  with 
some  of  the  most  highly  endowed  people  of 
Africa.  It  Is  because  the  agencies  have  had 
the  patience  and  imagination  to  begin  where 
the  people  are  and  to  provide  for  the  refugees 
the  very  rundamental  nournlshment  for 
these  powers  of  mind  and  spirit  that  are  the 
basic  Ingredients  of  peace  development. 

The  assistance  the  refugee  recrives — mod- 
est and  limited  as  It  appears  to  be — may  be 
the  moet  helpful  and  provident  investment  In 
all  Africa  today. 

.AIRLINE  STEWARDESSES'  VNIQUE  PROGRAM  AIDS 
REFUGEE  CHILDREN  :  "DOOLEY  DOLLIES"  SCORE 
SMASH    HIT 

(By  Wilma  Doble) 

In  Southeast  Asia,  a  strikingly  pretty  and 
t.ilented  group  of  young  ladles,  affectionately 
Known  as  the  "Dooley  Dollies.  '  are  ch.ilklng 
up  a'  success  story  that  rivals  Broadway's 
"Hello;'  Dolly!"  for  rave  reviews.  Both 
"Dollies  are  attracting  Standing  Room  Only 
audiences   but  the  fans  dramatically   differ. 

The  SRO  crowd  waiting  to  see  the  "Dooley 
Dollies"  are  solemn -faced  refugee  children. 
Some  have  miraculously  crossed  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  to  escape  the  bloody 
occupation  of  their  homes  in  Tibet  by  the 
Red  Chinese  Others  are  heart-breakingly 
irmocent  victims  of  war-torn  Vietnam. 

The  "Dooley  Dollies"  are  actually  airline 
stewardesses  from  15  major  airlines  In  the 
United  States  and  from  abroad.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Verne  Chaney. 
President  of  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Pounda- 
lon,  Inc.  and  their  only  payment  is  the 
thanks  of  the  Foundation  and  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  knowing  their  humane 
services  are  helping  to  better  the  lives  of 
tomorrow's  citizens. 

Two  Pan  American  stewardesses,  Marleane 
Thompson  and  Margie  Bur<rv-.  are  credited 
as  the  flrs;  "Dooley  Dollies."  inspired  by  the 
work  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Dooley  and  with 
an  enthusiastic  desire  to  be  of  practical  help 
to  his  Ideals,  the  young  women  flew  to  South- 
east Asia  to  explore  the  possibilities  near  the 
end  of  1961.  Their  ideas  and  observations 
materialized  into  the  Stewardess  Program  of 
the  Dooley  Foundation. 

"For  four  months  we  worked  six  days  a 
week  from  morning  til  night,  teaching  nurs- 
:::g.  playing,  singing  and  mothering,"  Miss 
Thompson  recalls.  These  children  became 
the  most  important  things  in  our  lives  and 
stiU  are.  Thus  the  Stewardess  Program 
began  ' 

The  trial  run  of  the  "Dooley  Dollies"  was 
an  immediate  success  and  in  a  very  short 
time  stewardesses  from  the  various  other  air- 
lines joined  the  Pan  American  girls  to  vol- 
unteer their  services.  Today  over  120  are  [>ar- 
ticipating  in  the  Stewardess  Program.  "Hos- 
tesses are  probably  the  most  natural  indi- 
viduals for  this  type  of  work,"  Miss  Thomp- 
son believes.  "Our  airlines  expose  us  to  civili- 
zations, culture,  and  religious  customs  which 
are  not  our  own.  They  teach  tis  to  recognize 
peoples  needs,  to  respond  in  a  gracious  man- 
ner and  they  train  us  thoroughly  In  first  aid. 
Consequently,  the  stewardess  is  a  very  effec- 
tive as  well  as  dedicated  individual  repre- 
senting the  Dooley  Foundation." 

The  stewardesses  volunteer  for  a  ttree- 
month  period  and  their  services  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  projects.  In  Katmandu,  Nepial,  sup- 
plementary teaching  assistance  is  given  to  • 
Ncpalese  Orphanage  housing  over   150  chil- 
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dren  and  a  Nursery  Care  Center  has  been 
established  at  a  Tibetan  Refugee  Camp. 
Teaching  assistance  Is  also  given  In  Laos  and 
Khong  Island. 

American  Airlines'  Kay  Billings,  a  music 
therapy  graduate  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, is  enthusiastic  about  the  educational 
program  the  stewardesses  have  developed. 
She  spent  her  time  in  Katmandu  working 
with  the  Nepalese  youngsters.  "If  I  could 
foel  we  have  taught  them  to  think  for  them- 
selves, my  stay  will  have  Indeed  been  worth- 
while," Miss  Bluings  said  on  her  recent  re- 
ttrn. 

Stewardesses  also  administer  to  minor 
medical  needs,  work  In  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Issue  vitamins  and  regulate  the  milk  supply. 

A  Pan  American  stewardess  recently  initi- 
ated a  public  health  program  aboard  a  new 
Tliomas  A.  Dooley  medical  houseboat  and 
uses  puppets  as  a  teaching  aid.  This  floating 
clinic  treats  villages  along  the  Mekong  River 
in  I,aos. 

Joan  Hvezda.  an  Eastern  Airlines  stew- 
ardess, kept  a  diary  which  reflects  some  of 
the  experiences  the  "Dooley  Dollies"  have 
encotintered.  "June  28 — Muon  Khong.  Laos,  ' 
she  wrote.  "A  distraught  mother  stood  on  my 
doorstep  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
screaming  baby  In  her  arms.  They  had  trav- 
eled all  day.  The  child's  ear  was  badly  swol- 
len and  some  horrible-looking  gook  (black 
magic  potion)  was  smeared  over  his  head. 
All  night,  by  flashlight.  Dr.  Davis  and  I 
forced  medicine  into  the  little  body.  By  sun- 
rise the  baby's  fever  finally  broke." 

Looklns;  back  on  her  experiences.  Miss 
Hvezda  said  thoughtfully.  "I  have  a  patience 
and  understanding  I  didn't  have  before.  I 
feel  .so  much  more  aware  of  myself  In  terms 
of  the  world  ct  large.  Yes,  of  course.  I  want  to 
go  back." 

The  Stewardess  Program  has  proven  to  be 
a  reciprocal  education  for  the  volunteers 
and  children.  For  many  "Dooley  Dollies,"  it 
Is  their  first  introduction  to  a  different  cul- 
ture, a  new  way  of  thinking  and  living. 
TWA's  Pat  O'Hara,  working  on  Khong  Is- 
land, commented.  "It  l  Khong)  Is  an  ab- 
solutely beautiful  place  with  wonderful  peo- 
ple. Being  a  city  girl  I  never  really  knew 
what  was  so  'nice'  about  the  people  from  the 
country.  I  guess  what  I  like  best  about  these 
people  is  their  complete  lack  of  suspicion 
toward  strangers." 

Despite  hard  work  and  Inconveniences,  the 
stewardesses  still  find  time  for  fun  and  relax- 
ation. The  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the 
people  have  frequently  brought  them  more 
social  Invitations  than  they  can  fulfill.  Some- 
times they  are  invited  to  a  Laotian  wedding 
and  take  part  in  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Including  the  fascinating  custom  of  each 
guest  tying  a  stinng  on  the  wrist  of  fellow 
guests  as  a  token  of  good  luck.  Often  they 
have  the  rare  opportunity  of  celebrating  two 
distinctly  different  New  Years — their  familiar 
Western  one  and  the  colorful  pageantry  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year.  They  are  given  seats  of 
honor  on  special  feast  occasions  and  have 
learned  with  delight  the  many  native  dances 
and  songs. 

Dr.  Chaney  Is  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  Stewardess  Program.  He  says,  "It  is  very 
Impressive  to  the  local  people  that  these 
young  stewardesses  care  enough  about  them, 
even  in  these  trying  times,  to  come  there  and 
help.  It  gives  them  hope  because  there  are 
no  angles,  no  strings  attached.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  this  type  of  program." 

BEHIND     THE     STATISTICS     IN     VIETNAM 

(By  Richard  J.  Peters,  associate  program  offi- 
cer. International  Voluntary  Serrtces, 
Inc.) 

Refugees  have  long  been  a  problem  in  Viet- 
nam, but  with  the  escalation  of  the  war  the 
problem  is  rising  In  geometric  proportions. 
The  official  figures  for  refugees  stand  at  nearly 
2.000,000   (or  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
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population)  but  the  true  number  Is  unknown. 
The  official  count  in  Saigon,  for  Instance,  is 
zero  but  perhaps  half  of  the  people  in  Saigon 

are  refugees  of  some  sort. 

Refugees  are  not  new  to  the  world  but  the 
aspects  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  are.  Sel- 
dom before  have  refugee.^  been  purposely 
created  and  transported  from  a  few  to  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes 
In  order  to  clear  the  area  for  an  operation 
or  a  free-bomb  zone.  To  be  thus  displaced 
In  Vietnam  carries  fp)ecial  meaning,  not  only 
with  relation  to  the  attachment  to  one's 
native  land,  but  also  because  one's  ancestors 
are  more  than  likely  buried  in  that  land.  An- 
cestor worship  is  a  major  Buddhist  religious 
belief  and  is  present  to  some  extent  even  in 
Vietnamese  Catholicism. 

In  the  process  of  "creating"  refugees,  they 
are  usually  transported  and  grouped  around 
province  capitals  where  there  is  safety  but 
no  land  to  farm,  no  work  under  already- 
crowded  urban  conditions,  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  native  city  dwellers  with 
which  to  contend.  To  be  suddenly  moved 
to  an  area  where  It  Is  Impossible  to  work, 
cut  off  from  one's  livelihood,  and  placed  in 
a  hostile  atmosphere  (in  many  cases  by  for-  \ 
eign  soldiers)  is  the  plight  of  most  refugees 
In  Vietnam.  Not  all,  certainly,  are  purposely 
generated.  They  group  themselves  around 
safe  areas  and  province  capitals  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  most  of  them  having  to  do  with 
personal  security.  Escaping  from  military 
operations,  Vietcong  terror  and  intimidation 
or  American  bombing  and  napalm  are  all 
much  the  same  to  them;  they  are  uprooted, 
lost  human  beings. 

Where  possible,  the  volunteers  have  found 
it  most  beneficial  to  confine  their  activities 
to  one  village  or  grouping  of  refugees  because 
of  the  personal  attention  which  they  need 
and  the  number  of  emergencies  which  con- 
tinue to  arise  in  the  camps.  The  refugee 
camps,  although  full  of  people  who  see  little 
but  their  miserable  condition  and  uncei^ain 
future,  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  true 
Community  Development  efforts  in  the  di- 
rection not  only  of  projects  and  material 
advancement  but  the  building  of  a  "com- 
munity" and.  in  many  cases,  even  institti- 
tlons.  Tom  Fox's  ellorts  in  the  refugee  vil- 
lage of  Ninh  Tlnh  near  the  city  of  Tuy  Hoa 
demonstrate  this; 

"I  have  made  a  deal  with  USAID,  asking 
them  to  supply  cement  at  the  rate  of  two 
bags  per  family  to  refugee  families  who 
would  go  out  and  gather  rocks  with  which 
they  could  build  cement  floors  to  make  life 
a  bit  more  comfortable  than  the  sand  on 
which  they  were  living.  USAID  agreed  and 
so,  too.  did  the  refugee  families. 

"Within  three  days  the  word  had  spread 
and  within  live,  every  single  one  of  the  91 
new  families  In  the  new  section  of  the  camp 
had  a  pile  of  rocks  which  they  had  gathered 
from  a  mountain  area  about  three  kilometers 
away.  Jon.  Nonoy  and  I  demonstrated  a 
cenicnt-laying  technique  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments. A  good  number  of  refugees  said 
they  were  uncertain  as  to  how  one  eoes 
about  leveling,  etc.  With  a  rock  base  and  a 
sand-cement  mixture  for  the  surface,  we 
presented  the  demonstration.  Then  I  agreed 
to  deliver  oO  bags  to  2,5  families. 

■When  they  had  rmished  the  25  floors.  50 
bags  more  were  agreed  to  be  delivered  and  so 
on.  until  all  91  huts  had  been  made  more  liv- 
able. The  communal  psychology  worked  rath- 
er well  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cernible pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  fam- 
ilies with  cement.  It  took  two  weeks  until 
all  91  floors  had  been  laid.  There  was  also  a 
bit  of  competition  detected  among  the  fam- 
ilies Some  laid  entrances  to  their  little  huts; 
ot.'iers  made  little  kitchens  out  in  back,  etc. 
The  cementing  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  up- 
lifting spirits  within  the  camp  by  allowing 
the  families  to  add  a  personal  note  to  their 
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own  meager  living  quarters  and.  at  the  same 
time,  raise  health  standards  by  making  the 
huts  a  lot  easier  to  keep  clean." 

The  refugee  problem  continues  to  keep 
ahead  of  even  the  best  efforts  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  American  governments.  The  in- 
creasing numbers  often  do  not  stay  in  one 
place  for  long  unless  they  receive  good  lead- 
ership or  are  forcibly  restricted.  If  they  get 
the  chance,  they  may  even  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  middle  of  a  communist-con- 
trolled area  or  a  free-bomb  zone.  The  day-to- 
;  iv  prcx'css  of  looking  after  the  best  interests 
:  these  people  and  attempting  to  raise  com- 
jiuinity  spirits,  tapping  the  resources  that 
are  inevitably  there,  and  attempting  to  give 
tlie  community  a  sense  of  its  own  existence 
aje  the  concerns  of  the  IVS  refugee  worker. 

Since  1960  in  Khammouane  Province  of 
Laos.  17,000  refugees  have  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Lao  Government  because 
of  military  activities  in  eastern  sections  of 
the  Province.  The  insecurity  has  driven  them 
southwest  and  west  towards  RLG  Route  13. 
This  has  resulted  in  21  groups  of  refugees  in 
various  stages  of  resettlement. 

The  basic  activities  in  the  Khammouane 
Province  Refugee  Program  include;  1)  emer- 
gency relief  to  area  refugees  and  planning  foi 
requirements  for  new  refugees,  and  2)  as- 
sisting as  many  refugees  as  possible  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  by  providing  groups  In 
new  areas  of  good  agricultural  development 
potential  where  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  re-establish  a  normal  life. 

Initial  steps  toward  resettlement  have  been 
taken  in  11  sites  Assistance  with  producing 
field  rice  and,  for  the  first  time,  paddy  rice  is 
going  on  in  a  program  of  improved  seed  dis- 
tribution and  buffalo  loans.  Self-help  pro- 
grams in  schools,  dispensaries,  and  wells  are 
going  on  as  well  as  agricultural  programs  in 
vegetable  and  fruit  tree  distribution. 

Of  major  importance  are  the  home  indus- 
tries and  handicraft  programs.  Wood  shingles 
are  now  l>eing  used  for  self-help  projects  and 
permanent  refugee  housing.  The  refugees  are 
being  encouraged  to  produce  various  handi- 
craft items  for  sale.  A  craft  center  will  soon 
be  built  to  train  villagers  in  improved  tech- 
niques. A  sewing  and  weaving  program  for 
women  and  girls  is  also  under  way. 

THE    COMMITTEE'S    JOURNAL 

The  World  Refugee  Report  provides  a  way 
for  the  Committee  and  its  staff  to  record  for 
its  wide  circle  of  friends  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  our  work  in  the  last  year. 

The  United  States  Committee  for  Ref- 
ugees— 

Assists  the  United  Nations  refugee  agen- 
cies by  providing  them  public  Information 
and  pi-ogram  assistance  In  the  United  States; 

Brings  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  and 
to  appropriate  Government  agencies  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  on  refugee  and 
immigration  legislation,  and  provides  testi- 
mony for  Congressional  Committees  consid- 
ering pending  legislation: 

Operates  an  information  clearing  house  on 
the  work  of  the  more  than  50  recognized  ref- 
ugee relief   agencies   in   the   United   Slates; 

Serves  the  communication  media  as  a 
source  of  information  and  material  on  all 
aspects  of  the  refugee  problem; 

Provides,  through  its  World  Refugee  Re- 
port, current  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative data  on  refugee  sittiations  through- 
out the  world; 

Maintains  a  referral  service  (to  relief  agen- 
cies) for  refugees,  former  refugees,  relatives 
of  refugees,  and  citizens  interested  or  in- 
volved in  individual  refugee  situations; 

Furnishes  individual  students,  colleges, 
vmiversities.  and  secondary-  schools  with  edu- 
cational materials  on  the  world  refugee  prob- 
lem as  a  part  of  the  social  science  cur- 
riculum; 
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Makes  financial  grants  to  operating  agen- 
cies according  to  the  availability  of  its  funds 
for  special  emergency  projects  prof>o6ed  by 
the  agencies  Presently.  8  private  and  Inter- 
goverrmiental  agencies  are  receiving  grants 
from  the  Committee. 

African  Journey.  February  n-May  30.  1967 
The  Committee's  "un-the-scene"  study  of 
refugee  problems  in  Africa  was  Its  most  im- 
portant undertaking  in  1967.  The  study, 
made  at  the  Instance  of  a  Foundation,  cover- 
ing the  resettlement  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
the  needs  of  refugee  student  migrants,  as 
well  as  the  service  to  refugees  by  private 
voluntary  agencies  The  extensive  work  of 
preparations,  briefings,  and  the  drafting  and 
editing  of  the  220-page  report  involved  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  fully  for  several 
weeks  before  and  several  weeks  after  the 
journey. 

Throughout  tne  long  27,000  mile  trip,  we 
had  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  and  Mission  personnel,  the 
United  Nations  agencies,  local  CK)vernment 
offices,  representatives  of  voluntary  agencies, 
and  the  refugees  themselves.  The  Commit- 
tee expresses  Us  thanks  to  all  participants, 
but  especially  to  the  sponsoring  Founda- 
tion. 

Item:  The  Middle  East  Crisis.  June  a.  1967 
The  Committee  was  asked  to  organize  and 
provide  suaff  service  for  a  two-day  consulta- 
tion of  distinguished  American  scholars,  so- 
cial scientists.  Government  and  Foundation 
officers  on  the  refugee  problem  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  purpose  of  the  discussion,  informal 
and  off  the  record,  was  to  try  to  find  a  sense 
of  direction  toward  new  and  imaginative  so- 
lutions to  this  20-year  old  problem.  The 
consultation  was  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  on  July  17-18. 

It  IS  our  impression  that  the  sustained, 
quiet  and  dispassionate  discussion  (jf  this 
most  difficult  and  unyielding  problem  by 
these  distinguished  participants  has  proved 
germinal  to  new  undertakings  for  emergency 
and  long-range  solutions  to  the  refugee 
problem. 

Committee's  members  and  friends  finance 
world  refugee  report 
The  United  States  Committee  for  Refugees. 
Inc.  is  a  service  organization  (see  above)  and 
one  of  its  major  responsibilities  is  "Telling 
the  Refugee  Story,"  In  the  late  summer,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  strains  on  our 
budget,  we  seriously  doubted  that  we  could 
fintmce  the  publication  of  the  World  Refu- 
gee Report.  We  shared  this  problem  with  our 
50.000  members  and  friends  across  the  coun- 
try in  a  special  mail  appeal  which  brought 
us  a  total  of  $26,000.  This  issue  of  our  World 
Refugee  Report  is.  therefore,  really  the  re- 
sult of  the  generosity  of  our  members  and 
friends.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  them  for 
their  help  in  this  crisis. 

We  sometimes  think  our  services,  essential, 
useful  and  quiet  as  they  are.  do  not  excite 
popular  attention  and  support.  If  this  Is  true, 
it  means  that  the  giving  of  our  many  friends 
is  all  the  more  meritorious. 
-Tree  of  Life"  gift  wrap  xales,  October  and 
November 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  during  the  pre- 
Christmas  season.  16.000  of  our  friends 
bought  23.000  packets  of  our  "Tree  of  Life" 
Gift  Wrap.  Our  buyers  gave  $33,000  in  con- 
tributions over  and  above  the  purchase  price 
of  $2  00  per  package.  From  these  funds  and 
the  receipts  from  our  special  appeal,  we  have 
made  further  and  final  payments  on  our  spe- 
cial emergency  grants  to  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  The  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foundation. 
International  Social  Service,  American  ORT 
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Foundation,  and  Unlt«d  Church  Board  for 
World  Ministries. 

USCR   board  meeting,  December  9.  1967 

The  Board  of  Directors,  at  Us  regul  >r 
meeting,  heard  reports  of  Prince  Sadruddln 
Aga  Khan,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  and  Dr  Laurence  V. 
Michelmore.  the  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Apency. 
The  December  meeting  is  usually  timed  tj 
hear  the  results  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
l}ates,  action.';  and  decisions  uiken  in  response 
to  the  reports  of  these  two  refugee  leaders 

The  meeting  also  elected  a  new  Treasurer. 
Dr.  Reginald  H  Helffertch.  General  Secre- 
tary. Division  of  World  Service  of  the  United 
Church  Board  for  World  Ministries.  Dr  Hel- 
fferlch  succeeds  Abram  Claude.  Jr  of  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  lor  whose 
devoted  service  across  the  years  the  Buard 
expres.«ed  its  appreciation. 

Dr  Helfferich  is  an  officer  of  many  orga- 
nizations giving  service  to  refugees  a»d  has 
been  a  member  of  the  USCR  Board  for  .six 
years.  ^ 

I  NRWA    AND    THE    NEW    REFUGEE    CRISIS    IN    THE 
MIDDLE    EAST 

(By  Laurence  V.  Michelmore.  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palatine 
Refugees ) 

The  renewal  of  libstllltles  in  the  Middle 
East  in  June  1967  caused  tens  of  thousands 
of  Arab  families  to  flee  from  their  homes  and 
seek  refuse  beyond  the  Cease-Flre  lines  Tlie 
plight  of  the.se  350,000  displaced  persons, 
many  of  them  refugees  for  the  second  time  In 
their  lives,  brovight  a  ready  and  generous  re- 
sponse from  every  continent. 

In  the  United  States.  voUmtary  organiza- 
tions which  had  long  been  providing  aid  for 
the  Palestine  refugees  stepped  up  their  ap- 
peals and  began  shipping  emergency  sup- 
plies. The  Government,  too.  was  prompt  in 
appropriating  funds  for  the  emergency  and 
in  organizing  an  airlift  of  10.000  tents  for  the 
homeless  in  Jordan.  A  number  of  prominent' 
citizens  in  the  United  St,ates — among  them 
industrialists,  educators.  publishers— felt 
that  this  new  human  tragedy  in  the  Middle 
East  demanded  an  exceptional  effort  from  the  "■' 
American  people.  They  set  about  creating  an 
ad  hoc  committee  which  would  raise  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  In  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  from  the  private  sector  General 
Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  agreed  to  act  as  Hon- 
orary Chairman,  with  James  A.  Linen  (Presi- 
dent of  Time.  Inc.)  .as  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  Under  this  distinguished 
direction.  NEED  (Near  East  Emergency  Do- 
nations) was  established  in  early  August  to 
raise  money  for  the  relief  of  Arab  refugees, 
the  major  part  of  the  funds  were  to  be  chan- 
nelled through  UNRWA. 

Before  the  liof^tihties 
UNRWA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency   for   Palestine   Refugees)    was   estab-     , 
lished  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assem-    < 
bly  in  December.   1949  and  it  began  opera- 
tions in  May  1950.  Its  t,ask  has  been  to  re- 
lieve   distress    and    promote    rehabilitation 
among    the    Arab    refugees    who    lost    their 
homes  and  means  of  livelihood  as  a  result  of 
the   conflict  in   Palestine  in   1948    Over  the 
years,  while  continuing  to  provide  basic  re- 
lief—  food,  clothing  and  shelter — it  has  also 
developed  a  considerable  range  of  technical 
services    for    the   health     welfare,   education 
and  training  of  the  refugees. 

Since  it  was  established.  UNRWA  has  fed 
and  kept  In  tolarably  good  health  a  refugee 
population  which  now  numbers  about  1 .300  - 
000  persons.  It  has  established  camps  provid- 
ing shelter  for  more  than  500.000  people, 
served  120.000  000  meals  to  children  and  dis- 
tributed 10.000  tons  of  clothing.  A  simple  but 
effective  community  health  service  has  been 
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bMl'.t  up  with  technical  guidance  from  WHO; 
T'.ere  J^.as  r.»vor  been  a  major  epidemic  among 
th>>  r?f'i?e<*  ;n  UNRWA's  care  A  whole  new 
education  system  has  been  developed  with 
technical  advice  and  guidance  from  UNESCO. 
There  are  uxlay  more  than  250.000  children 
receiving  full-time  education,  either  in  440 
schools  constructed  or  rented  by  UNRWA  or 
In  government  or  private  schools  subsidized 
by  UNRWA  In  addition  UNRWA  has  estab- 
lished 10  well-equipped,  residential  centres 
for  training  young  refugee  men  and  women 
as  teachers  or  in  a  variety  of  Industrial  and 
semi-professional  skills,  with  the  result  that 
UNRWA  has  become  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant channels  for  this  type  of  technical  iisslst- 
ance  In  the  Middle  East 

The  economy  of  UNRWA's  operations  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  simple  fact  that  assist- 
ance to  the  refugees  averages  18<f  (US.)  per 
person  a-day  Of  this  sum,  about  5(  is  spent 
on  relief.  If  on  health  and  if  on  education. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  emphasis  in 
UNRWA's  work  has  shifted  more  and  more 
t  )wards  the  provision  of  education  for  the 
children  anel  youth  o.f  the  refugee  commu- 
nity. The  high  proportion  of  UNRWA's  funds 
that  are  now  devoted  to  education  and  train- 
ing (42  per  cent  in  1966*  goes  a  long  way 
towards  explaining  the  solid,  constructive 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  dealing  with 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  refugee 
problem,  despite  the  continuing  deadlock  on 
the  political  plane.  The  widespread  assuinp- 
tion  that  the  refugees  have  been  stagnating 
in  idleness  in  the  refugee  camps  throughout 
the  years,  sirice  1948  is  false.  The  truth  ii 
that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  hostilities, 
a  slow  but  steady  process  of  rehabilitation 
had  been  at  tocrk  and,  in  jccent  years,  had 
begun  to  make  aii  evident  impact  on  im- 
proving the  refugees'  economic  and  social 
condition. 

As  long  ago  as  1959.  the  then  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  had  urged  the  International  com- 
munity to  regard  the  Palestine  refugees  "not 
as  a  liability  but  more  Justly,  as  an  asset  for 
the  future  .  .  a  reservoir  of  manpower  which 
m  the  desirable  general  economic  develop- 
ment will  assist  in  the  creation  of  higher 
standards  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
area.  "  Ten  years  ago  this  seemed  a  visionary 
concept.  But  with  each  year  that  has  passed 
Since  then,  the  vision  has  assumed  more 
solid  sutstance  and  reftUty, 

Commenting  recently  on  the  gradual  but 
evident  process  of  rehabilitation  which  has 
been  at  work  among  the  Palestine  refugees, 
the  present  United  Nations  Secretary -Gen- 
eral.  U  Thant.  said: 

This  progress  has  been  primarily  due  to 
three  factors :  first  and  foremost,  the  rapid 
economic  development  of  the  Arab  host 
countries  and  of  the  Arab  world  generally.  In 
recent  years;  second,  the  energy,  intelligence 
and  adaptability  of  the  refugees  themselves, 
who  have  fortunately  shown  themselves  to 
be  eager  for  work  and  very  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  any  opportunity  given  to  them;  and 
third,  the  education  and  training  which  the 
host  Governments,  various  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  UNRWA  have  been  able  to  give  the 
young  refugees  to  enable  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunities  of  employment 
that  might  come  their  way.  A  subsidiary  but 
not  unimportant  adjunct  to  these  principal 
factors  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees 
has  been  the  economic  aid  supplied  by 
UNRWA  in  the  form  of  rations,  shelter  and 
other  relief  services.  The  regular  pft)vislon  of 
this  relief  assistance  over  an  e.xtended  period, 
even  though  on  a  meager  scale,  has  certainly 
helped  the  refugees  not  merely  to  survive 
but  to  recover  their  capacity  to  support  them- 
selves." 

Consequences  of  the  hostilities 
Renewed  conflict  and  upheaval  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  brought  in  their  wake  a  greater 
need  than  ever  for  the  established  services — 
relief,  health  and  education — which  UNRWA 
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has  been  providing  In  the  past.  About  130,000 
of  the  refugees  from  the  1948  conflict  have 
been  uprooted  for  the  second  time,  and  the 
flow  of  refugees  seeking  new  asylum  still  con- 
tinues at  a  rate  of  some  thotisands  a  month. 
The  whole  refugee  conununlty  has  suffered 
twice  In  a  lifetime  the  Impact  of  armed  con- 
flict and  the  ensuing  disruption  of  their  lives. 
In  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
among  the  refugees  have  been  engulfed  in 
the  tide  of  war  for  a  third  time  In  the  space 
of  twenty  years.  Even  In  those  areas  which 
were  not  directly  touched  by  the  fighting, 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  conflict 
have  been  severe  and  It  Is  the  refugees  who 
have  suffered  most,  since  their  foothold  In 
the  economic  life  of  the  host  countries  was 
bound  to  be  more  precarious  than  that  of 
the  ordinary,  settled  population.  Thus,  many 
of  the  refugees  from  the  1948  conflict  have 
now  again  lost  the  capacity,  which  they  were 
rapidly  recovering,  to  support  themselves. 
For  the  time  being  at  least,  the  gradual 
hopeful  trend  towards  individual  rehabili- 
tation has  been  halted  and  set  back.  All 
must  hope  that  this  process  of  economic 
recovery  through  Individual  rehabilitation 
will  soon  be  re-started.  Meanw^hlle.  the  de- 
pendence of  the  refugees  on  UNRWA  for 
food  and  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care  and 
education  has  much  Increased. 

A  new  massive  human  p/oblcm 
While  thus  severely  aggravating  the  still 
unresolved  problem  of  the  refugees  from 
1948.  the  recent  conflict  has  also  created  a 
new  massive  human  problem.  Some  350.000 
persons  were  newly  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  hostilities  In  June  1967  and  have  found 
refuge  In  East  Jordan  (200.000t,  Syria  (116- 
000) .  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  (38.000) . 
Of  these  newly  displaced  persons,  about  130.- 
000  were  already  refugees  from  the  1948 
conflict;  they  are  divided  between  East  Jor- 
dan (110.000),  Syria  (16.000)  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  (3.000).  The  number  of  dis- 
placed persons  in  East  Jordan  is  still  in- 
creasing as  more  come  across  each  day  from 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

New  and  old  refugees 

In  assessing  the  needs  of  the  people  affected 
by  the  recent  conflict.  It  is  hardly  practicable 
or  humane  to  try  to  distinguish  between 
the  new  and  the  old  refugees  or  between 
the  newly  displaced  and  those  who,  though 
not  physically  displaced,  have  had  their  lives 
disrupted  by  the  Impact  of  the  hostilities 
and  thetr  aftermath. 

In  the  tented  camps  on  the  East  Bank  of 
the  Jordan,  displaced  refugees  from  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  are  living  side  by  side  with 
newly  displaced  persons  from  the  West  Bank 
who  face  the  miseries  of  refugee  existence 
for  the  first  time.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
those  tented  camps  are  receiving  fixid.  shel- 
ter, clothing,  medical  care  and  education 
services  from  the  Government  of  Jordan  and 
UNRWA  working  together  in  a  combined 
operation,  without  distinction  being  made 
between  the  two  categories  of  displaced 
persons. 

Again,  m  the  hutted  camps  established  by 
UNRWA  elsewhere  in  Jordan.  In  earlier  years 
many  thousands  of  the  newly  displaced  per- 
sons have  found  shelter  with  friends  and 
relatives  and  are  sharing  their  dwellings  and 
their  food.  UNRWA  Is  distributing  rations 
to  all  these  displaced  persons,  either  on  its 
own  account  if  they  were  already  registered 
with  the  Agency,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, If  they  are  new  refugees. 

Similarly  the  UNRWA  feeding  centers 
which  provide  cooked  meals  for  children  have 
been  opened  to  "old"  and  "new"  refugee 
chll(iren  alike.  Throughout  the  country  the 
newly  displaced  persons  are  given  medical 
care  and  their  children  attend  school  in 
either  UNRWA  clinics  and  schools  or  in  those 
belonging  to  the  Government,  whichever 
happen  to  be  nearer  and  more  convenient. 
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And.  as  already  explained,  many  of  the  "old" 
refugees  already  established  in  East  Jordan 
liave  been  hard  hit  by  the  economic  con.<:e- 
quences  of  the  conflict  and  the  ensuing  up- 
heaval and  need  help  almost  ns  much  as 
the  newly  displaced  themselves.  In  practical 
terms  the  problems  of  the  refugees,  both  old 
and  new.  In  East  Jordan  are  indistinguish- 
able. 

Elsewhere — in  Syria  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic— the  displaced  Palestinian  refugees 
have  been  somewhat  more  clearly  segregated 
from  the  newly  displaced  citizens  of  those 
two  countries.  But  again  there  Is  some  over- 
l.apping.  with  new  and  old  refugees  accom- 
modated together  in  the  same  camps  and 
villages,  and  again  the  Government  author- 
ities and  UNRWA  have  cooperated  in  meeting 
together  the  needs  of  the  displaced  persons 
by  whatever  means  seemed  most  convenient 
and  effective. 

In  Syria,  and  In  Lebanon  also,  many  of  the 
"old"  refugees  who  were  not  physically  cll.^- 
placed  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  have  never- 
theless been  affected  by  its  economic  conse- 
quences and  now  face  new  difficulties  and 
need  more  help.  .Again,  it  Is  the  Palestine 
refugees  on  whom  the  economic  impact  of 
the  conflict  bears  most  heavily  since  the 
place  they  palnfuly  gained  In  the  economy 
of  these  countries  Is  still  unsure. 

No  one  can  yet  say  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  the  refugees  remaining  in  Gaza  and 
on  the  West  Bank.  But  for  the  immediate 
present  it  is  certain  that  the  recent  conflict's 
Impxact  on  them  has  been  severe  and  that 
they  are  now  in  special  need  of  help,  partic- 
ularly help  designed  to  increase  their  chances 
of  productive  employment  in  the  longer  term. 

Present  and  future  tasks 
For  UNRWA  a  primary  task  in  present 
circum.stances  must  clearly  be  to  insure  the 
continued  operation  of  its  established  serv- 
ices for  the  refugees  from  the  1948  conflict. 
Even  before  th?  recent  hostilities  these  serv- 
ices not  merely  helped  to  meet  the  cryinr: 
present  needs  of  a  people  who  had  suffered 
more  than  their  share  of  human  misery. 
They  also  gave  them  hope  for  the  future 
through  the  education  and  training  of  their 
children  to  enable  them  to  lead  lives  of  use- 
fulness and  self-respect. 

Indirectly,  the  steady,  unobtrusive  opera- 
tion of  these  services  afforded  a  rare  element 
of  stability  in  a  dangerously  unstable  region 
of  the  world.  Although  a  precarious  pence 
was  broken  and  conflict  prevailed,  this  out- 
come only  reinforces  the  case  for  maintain- 
ing and  extending  whatever  stabilizing  ele- 
ments may  exist  in  a  situation  of  continuing, 
explosive  danger. 

In  fact,  almost  without  interruption. 
UNRWA  lias  succeeded  in  maintaining  its 
services  throughout  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gencv.  And  in  spite  of  the  accumulating  fi- 
nancial difficulties  which  have  threatened  to 
disrupt  its  operations  in  recent  years,  the 
Agency  t)elieves  that,  from  one  source  or 
another,  sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
to  keep  its  services  going  on  their  existing 
basis  for  as  far  ahcaii  as  can  be  foreseen  at 
the  present  time. 

News    burdens 

Over  and  above  this  continuing  primary 
obligation  to  maintain  its  established  serv- 
ices, recent  events  have  thrust  upon  UNRWA 
two  new  and  lieavy  burdens: 

First,  in  the  shorter  term,  it  has  the  task. 
in  cooperation  with  the  governments  con- 
cerned, of  helping  to  secure  the  survival  and 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  persons  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  hostilities,  particu- 
larly those  who  now  face  a  grim  winter  in 
tented  camps. 

Second,  in  the  longer  term,  it  has  a  much 
enlarged  task  in  helping  to  reactivate  and 
expand  the  process  of  progressive  rehabilita- 
tion among  the  refugees,  in  order  to  offset 
as  far  as  possible  the  adverse  economic  im- 
pact of  recent  events. 
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1.  The   Short  Term 

The  short-term  task  involves  emergency 
action  to  provide  shelter,  food,  blankets, 
clothing,  cooking  utensils  and  medical  sup- 
plies and  care.  It  also  Involves  rendering  the 
tents  as  weatherproof  as  possible  before  the 
onset  of  severe  winter  weather  and.  In  gen- 
eral. Improving  the  living  conditions  In  the 
emergency  camps  by  the  provision  of  more 
solid  shelter,  surfaced  roads  and  pathways, 
adequate  water  supplies  and  adequate 
latrines  and  sanitation  services.  The  basic 
needs  of  shelter  and  food  have  not  been  met 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Improving 
the  camps  and  the  associated  medical  serv- 
ices. 

2.  The  Longer  Term 

The  second,  longer-term  task — the  con- 
tribution which  UNRWA  can  make  towards 
promoting  rehabilitation  among  the  refu- 
gees^is  impKJrtant,  Indeed  essential,  but 
limited  In  scope.  It  Is  not  within  UNRWA's 
financial  capacity  to  engage  directly  In  the 
promotion  of  economic  development  which 
Is  designed  to  create  employment  oppor- 
tunities on  a  large  scale. 

In  a  special  report  published  In  1959.  the 
then  Secretary-General,  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
npproachM  the  problem  of  the  Palestine  refu- 
gees from  the  viewpoint  of  regarding  them 
as  a  part  of  a  general  problem  of  unem- 
ployment ajid  underemployed  population  In 
the  whole  Middle  East  region.  He  worked 
out  the  magnitude  of  Investment  that  woiild 
be  required  in  order  to  create  Jobs  and  ab- 
sorb into  productive  employment  the  whole 
of  tliis  unemployed  and  underemployed  p>op- 
tilation.  including  the  refugees,  over  a  ten- 
year  pericxl  beginning  in  1960. 

The  total  investment  required  was  of  the 
order  of  $14  billion.  While  It  could  be  ex- 
pected that  a  considerable  part  of  this  capi- 
tal would  be  derived  from  within  the  region 
Itself  (assuming  that  the  oil-producing 
countries  would  be  prepared  to  Invest  In  the 
capital-deficit  countries  of  the  region)  funds 
for  development  would  also  be  required  from 
foreign  sources. 

For  the  refugees,  an  important  implica- 
tion of  these  calculations  was  that  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  be  given  priority  over 
the  jobless  and  underemployed  citizens  of 
the  countries  concerned;  hence,  their  turn 
to  benefit  from  the  creation  of  jobs  through 
such  massive  new  investment  might  not 
come  until  towards  the  end  of  the  whole 
process. 

In  fact,  no  such  planned,  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  general  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  the  Middle 
East  was  ever  attempted.  But  a  high  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  certain  countries  of  the 
region,  particularly  Jordan,  has  had  a  marked 
effect  on  local  unemployment,  and  the  refu- 
gees have  benefited  in  common  with  the  local 
residents  from  such  general  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investment  en- 
visaged by  Mr.  Hammarskjold  makes  it  clear 
that  UNRWA.  with  its  limited  resources, 
could  not  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  direct  creation  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties even  if  such  an  approach  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  governments  concerned.  The  funds 
available  to  UNRWA  have  never  reached 
$40,000,000  a  year  and  have  always  been  pre- 
empted for  maintaining  the  Agency's  estab- 
lished essential  services. 

UNRWA's  role 
The  most  useful  role  which  UNRWA  has 
seen  for  Itself  in  these  circumstances  has 
been  to  equip  the  young  refugees  by  educa- 
tion and  training  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  of  employment  that  might 
come  their  way.  Fortunately  they  are  intel- 
ligent and  adaptable,  eager  to  learn  and  eager 
to  seize  any  chances  that  life  may  offer  them 
to  make  good.  They  are  growing  up  in  an  age 
of  social  change  and  technological  develop- 
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ment  In  the  Arab  world,  an  environment  in 
which  education  Is  the  key  to  opportunity 
and  progress.  They  start  their  lives  with 
many  disadvantages  and  handicaps  but  edu- 
cation can  go  far  to  offset  and  compensate 
for  tills. 

A  policy  of  hope 

UNRWA  is  now  faced  with  an  even  greater 
and  more  tirgent  need  than  ever  to  promote 
the  processes  of  rehabilitation  among  the 
refugees  UNRWA  believes  that,  after  meet- 
ing immediate  needs  to  ensure  survival  and 
relieve  distress.  It  should  devote  as  much  as 
possible  of  any  special  contributions  11  may 
receive  In  connection  with  present  emergency 
to  Improving  and  expanding  Its  education 
plant  and  apparatus.  Much  of  this  had  to  be 
hastily  improvised  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  first  exodus  of  refugees  In  1948 
and  should   now  be  scrapped   and   replaced. 

In  so  doing,  the  Agency  will  be  committing 
Itself  to  an  act  of  faith,  a  policy  of  hope. 
This  means  Investment  In  a  future  which 
is  still  uncertain.  It  presumes  that,  in  spite  of 
present  set-backs,  the  Arab  countries  of  Uie 
Middle  East  will  again  achieve  a  rapid  rate  of 
economic  development;  opportunities  of  pro. 
ductive  employment  will  again  be  created  and 
will  demand  an  Increasing  supply  of  educated 
and  trained  men  and  women. 

It  presumes  also  that,  in  the  future,  funds 
will  he  forthcoming  to  meet  increased  oper- 
ating costs  arising  from  the  Investment  In 
new.  Improved  and  enlarged  schools,  labora- 
tories, libraries  and  training  centres.  But  this 
will  not  be  the  first  time  that  UNRW^  has 
proceeded  in  faith.  So  far  Its  trust  In  the 
resilience  of  Arab  society,  in  the  energy  and 
ability  of  the  reftigees  them.selves  and  In  the 
penoro.slty  and  humane  concern  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  elsewhere  In  the  world 
has  not  been  misplaced.  Indeed,  there  Is  no 
alternative  if  the  refugees  are  not  to  be  left 
to  stagnate  and  fall  further  back  in  their 
struggle  to  recover  their  economic  Independ- 
ence. ^ 

ACFNCTES    WORKINCJ    WITH    REFtTGEES 

Agencies  working  with  refugees  all  have 
distinctive  forms  of  service.  The  Voluntary 
Agencies  are  at  work  in  1 19  countries  and 
on  every  continent,  often  In  active  partner- 
ship with  Governmental  and  Intergovern- 
mental bodies.  The  descriptions  of  their  "work 
in  this  Directory  are  necessarily  brief.  All 
agencies  Invite  the  reader's  further  inquiry. 

/.  Intergovernmental  agencies 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017:  The  work  of  the  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  Is  of  a  social  and  humanitarian 
nature.  It  provides  inter'national  protection 
to  refugees  and  seeks  permanent  solutions  to 
their  problems,  cither  through  voluntary  re- 
patriation or.  if  this  Is  not  possible,  through 
assimilation  within  new  national  communi- 
ties. The  scope  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
mandate  is  global.  Only  tho=e  refuEees  who 
are  the  direct  concern  of  other  UN  offices 
(such  as  the  Palestine  refugees  who  are  the 
concern  of  UNRWA)  and  those  who  have  the 
nationality  of  the  country  granting  them 
asylum  or  equivalent  status  (for  example, 
refugees  in  'Vietnam)  are  not  the  High  Com- 
missioner's responsibility.  The  UNHCR's  role 
is  to  promote,  organize,  coordinate  and  super- 
vise international  action  on  behalf  of  those 
refugees  who  are  its  concern.  It  acts  upon  the 
request  of  governments  and  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  UN  Specialized  Agencies 
and  other  UN  programs,  regional  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  as  well  as  many 
Voluntary  Agencies  and  non-governmental 
organizations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1967.  an  estimated 
2.350.000  refugees  were  subject   to  UNHCR 
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I)rotectlon  and  or  assistance  activities.  In 
some  50  countries  throughout  the  world  The 
concentration  of  refugee  situations  of  con- 
cern to  UNHCR  has  moved  from  Europe  to 
Africa  and  Asia  where  vast  new  refugee  prob- 
lems have  arisen  during  the  last  few  years. 
UNHCR  programs:  All  UNHCR  material  as- 
sistance programs  are  financed  through  vol- 
untary contributions,  primarily  from  gov- 
ernments. In  spile  of  modest  yearly  target 
figures  intended  to  meet  tlie  minimum  re- 
quirements agreed  upon  by  the  UNHCR  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  adequate  financing  of 
these  programs  has  been  one  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  constant  preoccupations.  The 
target  figure  agreed  for  the  1967  program, 
for  example,  was  just  under  $4,850,000  but. 
by  May  1967.  was  still  $1,500,000  short  More 
than  half  of  the  1967  program  (*2.600.000) 
c.')nsist*d  of  assistance  projects  for  refugees 
In  Africa. 

United  Nations  RclieT  :ind  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees.  United  Nations  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY  10017:  War  in  the  Middle 
East  in  June  1967  brought  tragedy  and  suf- 
fering to  many  innocent  persons  Many  of 
those  most  affected  are  Palestine  refugees  and 
UNRWA  at  once  put  int:i  effect  emergency 
measures  to  provide  food  and  medical  care 
for  the  desperately  needy.  A  i)ro\iislonal 
agreement  concluded  with  the  Government 
of  Israel  has  made  it  possible  for  UNRW.A  to 
continue  its  essential  relief,  modical  and 
educational  .services  for  npproximntely  700  - 
0(W  Palestine  refugees  who  remain  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  the  "West  Bank  of  the  River 
Jordan  nre.xs  This  cooperation  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  implies  no  commitment  of 
position  Ijy  UNRWA  witli  regard  to  the  status 
of  any  of  the  areas  in  question  or  of  any 
instrument  relating  to  them,  but  is  con- 
cerned solely  v.ith  the  continuation  of  Its 
humanitjirlan  task 

UNRWA  is  a  sub.sidlary  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  aid  the  Palestine  refugees  In  cooperation 
with  the  "host"  Governments,  it  carries  out 
its  task  of  providing  relief  (basic  food  ra- 
tions, shelter,  supplement^iry  feeding  and 
welfare  t:i  refugees  in  special  need  i  and 
health  and  education  services  for  more  than 
1.000.000  refugees. 

The  Palestine  refugees  are  the  Arabs  who. 
as  a  result  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in 
Palestine  during  1948,  left  their  homes  in  the 
territory  which  is  now  Israel  and  took  refuge 
in  the  neighlxiring  areas 

At  the  beginning  of  1967.  there  were  I  330.- 
077  refugees  registered  witli  UNRW.4.  of 
whom  859.966  were  eligible  lor  all  UNRWA 
.services,  including  food  rations. 

UNRWA  headquarters  are  in  Beirut.  Leb- 
:innn.  and  the  Acency  operates  in  Lebanon; 
Syrian  Arab  Republic.  Jordan  and  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  West  Bank  are.os  o"CUpied  by  the 
military  forces  of  Israel,  with  liaison  offices  at 
the  Palais  des  Nations.  Geneva,  Swlts-erl  'iid 
and  at  tlie  LTnlted  Nations.  New  York. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration.  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY.  10017:  The  movement  c>f  Euro- 
pean refugees  to  countries  offering  them  op- 
portunity and  security  Is  a  major  function 
of  ICEM.  To  ensure  the  efficient  resettlement 
of  35.000  to  40.000  uprcx>ted  people  each  year, 
ICEM  works  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  US.  Escapee 
Program,  as  well  as  with  other  governments. 
International  organizations  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

From  1952,  when  the  agency  began  opera- 
tions, to  December  31.  1967.  ICEM  moved  a 
total  of  1,527,340  j.ersons  of  whom  704,866 
were  refugees. 

For  the  period  January  1  to  December  31. 
1967.  34,936  refugees  were  resettled  by  ICEM. 
The  main  countries  of  resettlement  were: 
Israel  (10.002)— USA  (9.201 1 —Australia 
(8.7721— Canada  (3.035)— Europe  (2.920)  — 
South  Africa  ( 580 ) .  etc. 
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The  ICEM  1968  Refugee  Program  approved 
by  the  Council  In  November  1967  foresees 
the  emigration  of  32.800  refugees  at  an  esti- 
mated C06t  of  $6,395,700. 

//.  U.S.  Government 

Department   of  Health.   Education,   and 
Welfare 

Welfare  Administration,  Washington.  DC. 
20201:  Total  registrations  at  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Programs  Miami.  Florida  Center 
reached  269.095  persons  as  of  December  15, 
1967  The  US  chartered  flights  operate  twice 
daily,  five  days  a  week  between  Varadero. 
Cuba  and  Miami.  Florida.  The  relative-to- 
relative  airlift  from  its  start  December  1. 
1965.  through  December  8,  1967.  brought  90.- 
413  Cuban  refugees.  Total  arrivals  In  that 
period  were  97.327;  resettlements  75.063.  or 
77  of  arrivals.  Almost  4.000  refugees  a 
month  arrive  In  the  United  States  via  this 
means. 

Established  by  Presidential  directive  early 
in  1961.  the  Program's  mission  has  been  to 
relieve  the  burden  imposed  on  Miami-Dade 
County,  Florida  by  the  sudden  exodus  of 
thousands  of  destitute  Cubans  fleeing  op- 
pression in  their  Island  home.  While  resettle- 
ment is  the  main  objective  of  the  Federal 
operation,  emergency  financial  assistance  Is 
available  to  eligible  refugees  in  Miami  as 
well  as'  surplus  food  distribution,  medical 
oare.  and"— for  certain  airlift  arrivals— hous- 
ing. 

Federal  funds  underwrite  health  and  edu- 
cational activities  in  Miami-Dade  County  to 
meet  problems  created  by  the  large  refugee 
population. 

As  of  December  15.  1967.  over  63%  of  total 
registration  (or  169.971  refugees)  had  been 
resettled  to  homes  and  Job  opportunities  in 
more  than  2.200  communities  and  in  every 
state  of  the  nation.  This  vast  and  continuing 
resettlement  effort  is'  carried  out  by  four  na- 
tional voluntary  resettlement  agencies  with 
offices  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center  in  Miami. 

Department  of  State 

Agency  for  International  Development. 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Service.  Washington, 
DC.  20523:  AID  cooperates  very  closely  with 
the  private  voluntary  agencies  engaging  in 
a  wide  variety  of  overseas  programs.  These 
programs,  while  not  always  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  refugees,  do  in  fact  reach  a  large 
portion  of  the  world. 

AID'S  'Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Service  serves 
as  the  point  of  contact  between  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  AID. 

In  addition  to  Its  contractual  arrange- 
ments. AID  encourages,  through  the  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid  Service,  informal  non-con- 
tractuai  relatioi^hlps  in  technical  coopera- 
tion overseas  betwten  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  AID  missions. 

Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs, 
W.j^hington.  DC.  20520:  The  United  States 
h.is  3  deep  humanitarian  concern  for  refu- 
gees throughout  the  world  and  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  provided  massive 
amounts  of  assistance  to  refugees.  Most  of 
United  States  Government  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees overseas  is  administered  by  or  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Department  of  State. 
Well  over  two  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment assistance  have  been  provided  for  refu- 
gee programs  and  current  expenditures  are 
at  the  rate  of  over  $130,000,000  a  year.  Some 
programs  are  operated  directly  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  working  through  contracts 
in  cooperation  with  American  and  interna- 
tional voluntary  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  supports  and  contribut-es  to 
the  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations  which  as- 
sist refugees. 

Several  programs  are  administered  directly 
by  the  State  Department  through  its  Office 
of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs.  The  United 
States  Refugee  Program  (USRPi  operates  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  where,  through 
contracts  with  voluntary  agencies,  it  assists 
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directly  In  the  Integration  and  resettlement 
of  refugees  from  European  Communist  coun- 
tries. USRP  assisted  over  TO.OOO  refugees 
m  1967. 

Through  the  Par  East  Refugee  Program 
(FERP) .  ORM  provides  assistance  to  refugees 
from  Communist  China  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macau.  FERP  projects  include  educational 
facilities,  medical  services,  vocational  train- 
ing, resettlement  assistance  and  other  proj- 
ects which  help  the  refugees  to  become  self- 
sustaining. 

Through  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  supports  the  OfHce  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR)  in  its  vital  role  of  resolving 
refugee  problems  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  States  Is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  UNHCR  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal contributor  both  in  c^ish  and  food  com- 
modities. 

The  E>epartment  of  State  also  provides 
United  States  support  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM)  of  which  the  U.S.  has  been  a  mem- 
ber since  its  Inception  In  1951.  Through  its 
contributions  to  ICEM  over  the  years,  the 
United  States  has  assisted  In  the  transporta- 
tion and  resettlement  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  Approximately  35.000  refu- 
gees were  moved  by  ICEM  in  1967:  the  United 
States  contribution  for  that  year  was  $3,350,- 
000. 

Many  African  refugees,  primarily  young 
people,  have  left  Southern  Africa  in  search 
of  educational  opi>ortunltles  denied  them  In 
their  homelands.  Since  1961,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram to  provide  higher  education  for  these 
refugees.  More  than  400  students  from  a 
number  of  southern  African  countries  are 
ciu-rently  studying  In  the  U.S.  under  this 
program,  for  which  the  U.S.  Government  al- 
located    approximately    $2,300,000    in     1967 

The  total  United  States  contribution  for 
the  support  of  the  above  programs  in  1968 
will  be  over  $7,100,000. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  principal  contributor  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  lUNRWA).  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  UNRWA  In  1950.  the  United 
States  has  contributed  nearly  70^;,  of  the 
funds  received  by  UNRWA  from  govern- 
ments to  meet  its  overall  costs  in  behalf  of 
the  Palestine  refugees.  The  US.  contribution 
to  UNRWA's  regular  program  for  1967  was 
$22,200,000  in  cash  and  food.  In  .addition,  a 
special  U.S.  contribution  of  $2,000,000  was 
made  to  UNRWA  In  1967  to  help  fund 
UNRWA's  emergency  relief  program  follow- 
ing the  Middle  East  hostilities. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  of  the  Department  of  State  has  ar- 
ranged for  other  major  contributions  to 
refugee  programs  In  Asia  and  Africa.  For  ex- 
ample, during  1967,  AID  pro\ided  about 
$20,000,000  in  Public  Law  480  foods  to 
refugees  under  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Pro- 
gram and  about  $22,000,000  to  refugees  la 
Vietnam  and  Laos  through  regular  AID  pro- 
grams. Other  general  AID  programs  provide 
substantial    peripheral   benefits   to   refugees. 

///.  Voluntary  agencies 
American  Council  for  Emigres  in  the  Pro- 
fessions. Inc..  345  East  46th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017:  The  American  Council  for 
Emigres  In  the  Professions.  Inc.  specializes 
in  counseling  and  placement  services  to 
refugee  professionals.  It  also  retrains  per- 
sons whose  foreign  academic  background  is 
not  immediately  adaptable  to  the  require- 
ments of  employment  on  a  professional  level 
m  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  approximately  2.000 
academically-trained  emigres  currently  in 
its  active  flies.  ACEP  registered  1.086  new 
refugee  professionals  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  May  1.  1967.  The  number  of  registra- 
tions shows  an  Increasing  trend  In  the  cur- 
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rent  fiscal  year  New  registrants  were  trained 
originally  In  some  professional  field  includ- 
ing architecture,  engineering,  medicine,  so- 
cial, political  and  natural  sciences,  education 
as  well  as  In  the  arts. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Council 
made  a  total  of  313  professional  and  81  In- 
terim placements,  and  have  71  students  en- 
rolled in  educational  institutions.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  hurdles  inadequate  English 
presents  to  the  newcomer.  .'VCEP  maintains 
an  English  Tutoring  Program  in  which  70 
volunteer  teachers  give  intensive  English 
courses  to  more  than  1.000  students  each 
year 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
urgent  need  for  trained  personnel  in  several 
professional  fields.  ACEP  carried  out  special 
retraining  projects  geared  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  these  employment  opportuni- 
ties. For  example,  the  Lawyer-Librarian  Re- 
training Project  was  initiated  9  years  ago. 
104  applicants  received  their  Master's  De- 
grees in  Library  Service  and  found  Immediate 
employment.  A  Social  Work  Training  Pro- 
gram, with  two  sessions  per  year,  is  spon- 
sored by  ACEP  at  the  School  of  Social  Work 
of  Columbia  University.  105  registrants  were 
retrained  as  social-worker  assistants  by  June 
1967 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism  Phil- 
anthropic Fund,  201  East  57th  Street,  New 
York.  NY.  10022:  Believing  that  Jews  can 
be  at  home  in  every  truly  free  society  and 
that  refugees  of  Jewish  faith  should  be  al- 
lowed the  widest  possible  choice  of  countries 
of  resettlement,  last  year  the  Philanthropic 
Fund  assisted  in  the  resettlement  of  2.176 
refugees  of  Jewish  faith  through  offices  in 
Paris.  Rome.  Vienna.  Stockholm  and  New 
York.  During  1966.  the  Fund's  two  primary 
concerns  were:  il)  North  Africans  of  Jewish 
faith  seeking  to  achieve  final  resettlement  in 
Fr.^nce;  i2)  Iron  Curtain  refugees  aided  both 
in  their  initial  asylum  m  Western  Europe 
and  in  resettlement  in  the  United  States. 
Within  the  year,  the  Fund  brought  its  500th 
refugee  immigrant  to  this  country.  The  Fund 
also  continued  Its  support  of  institutions  in 
Israel   including  the   Shaare  Zedek  Hospital. 

.American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service. 
20  West  40th  Street.  New  York.  NY,  10018: 
ACNS  and  it^  member  agencies  xce  primarily 
concerned  with  services  to  immigrants  and 
refugees  after  they  arrive  m  .Vmerican  com- 
munities. 

.\CNS  also  helps  in  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  and  is  particularly  involved  today 
with  refugees  from  Cuba  and  Hong  Kong. 
.■\CNS  cooperates  actively  with  the  several 
resettlement  agencies,  aiding  in  finding  Jobs 
and  housing  for  Cubans  .■\CNS.  through  its 
San  Francisco  International  Institute,  has 
sent  a  .staff  member  to  Hong  Kong  to  pro- 
vide pre-immigration  planning  for  the 
Chinese. 

Member  .igencies  of  ACNS.  which  number 
36  in  18  different  states,  also  seek  to  stimu- 
late and  maintain  a  spirit  of  "welcome"  and 
acceptance  for  the  foreign-lxirn.  To  this  end. 
member  agencies  have  organized  nondenom- 
inational  resettlement  committees  oompo.;ed 
of  representative  elements  in  the  commtmity. 

American  Council  for  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service.  Inc.  200  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003:  Tlie  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service  was  established  in  1943  to  provide  a 
means  for  consultation,  coordination  and 
planning  and  to  assure  the  maximum  effec- 
tive use  of  contributions  by  the  American 
community  for  the  assistance  of  people  over- 
seas. Through  the  CotincU.  44  member 
American  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  pro- 
grams of  active  service  overseas  now  co- 
ordlna:e  their  plans  and  activities  both  at 
home  and  .ibroart.  not  only  among  themselves 
but  also  with  non- member  .-igencies  and 
governmental,  inter-governmental  and  inter- 
national organizations.  Since  1955  the 
Council  has  operated  the  Technical  Assist- 
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ance  Information  Clearing  House  under  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Devel  ■pment. 

American  Prieiidt  .Service  Committee.  Inc., 
160  Nonh  Fifteenth  Street.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  19102:  Thf  AFSC's  major  programs  to 
aid  refugees  are   in   the  following  areas: 

Algebia— APSC  liaa  established  a  series  of 
commtmity  development  jjrograms  in  rural 
villaees  composed  at  former  refugees  and 
displaced  Algerians  which  includes  training 
in  manual  sltllis.  tienlth  education,  agricul- 
tural extension  work  and  assistance  in  the 
organization  of  community  projects.  250.000 
returning  refugees  have  merged  with  the 
rural  population  and  benefit  from  this 
program. 

Hong  Kong — A  program  has  been  estab- 
lished within  the  largest  resettlement  hous- 
ing project,  offering  such  services  as  a 
cooperative  nursery  school,  a  mothers'  and 
fathers'  club,  counseling  and  recreational 
grroups  for  youth  and  vocational  training. 
Community  development  projects  have  been 
established"  in  fishing  villages  Inhabited  by 
refugees  near  Hong  Kong.  10.000  refugees 
were  directly  involved  in  APSC  programs 
while  some  55.000  were  reached  indirectly. 
Austria — some  100  refugees  are  Involved 
in  the  final  .stages  of  phasing  out  a  resettle- 
ment program  for  Hungarian  refugees. 

Central  Africa— Material  aids  are  sup- 
plied to  approximately  50.000  Angolan. 
Congolese,  and  Svidanese  refugees  In  the 
Congo  and  Uganda. 

Vietnam — Relief  work  in  Quang  Ngal, 
South  Vietnam,  consists  of  a  child  day-care 
center,  physical  and  occupational  therapy, 
and  prosthetics  sen-Ices  for  amputees. 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
22  West  17th  Street.  New  Ywk.  N.Y'.  10011: 
As  the  world's  only  specialized  agency  deal- 
ing exclusively  Tiith  the  problems  of  all  blind 
Iieople  reeardless  of  nationality,  race,  color 
or  cree<i  .\FOB  provides  service  to  thousands 
erf  refug-ees  -viho  are  among  the  world's  14 
mlUlon  blind  people.  Programs  In  agricul- 
tural training,  industrial  training,  rehabil- 
itation .and  education  reach  a  large  refugee 
poptilatlon.  especJally  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia.  AFOB  coo«perateg  with  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  lUid 
the  United  Nations  In  providing  these  serv- 
ice*. 

American  Ptind  for  Czechoclovak  Refugees, 
Inc..    1775  Broadway,  Boom   430.   New  Y'ork. 
N.Y.   10019:    There  has  been  substantial  In- 
crease  in  the   number  of  refugees   escaping 
Czechoslovakia  from  Communism  Into  Ger- 
many,   Austria    and    Italy    and    other    West 
European   countries   dtuine  the  last  several 
years.  The  AFCR  caseload  now  totals  more 
than  4.500  refugees,  including  approximately 
1.300   new  refugees.   The  AFCR  program   is 
one  of  continuing  assistance  in  resettlement, 
counseling,    local   integration,    material    and 
medical  help,  education,  recreation  and  re- 
habilitation of  refugee  children.  Newer  refu- 
gees are  resettled  as  soon  as  jxjsslble  In  the 
'United  States  or  other  free-world  countries. 
American     Immigration     and     Citizenship 
Conference.  509  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022:   The  AICC.  as  .an  association  of 
voluntary   agencies,   does   not   conduct    pro- 
grams of  direct  relief  but  Its  work  is  of  im- 
portance to  refugees  In   that  it  bears  upon 
their  admission  to  this  country  and  Integra- 
tion once  they  are  here.  The  AICC  Is  a  coor- 
dinating a^^ency  for  over  90  non-profit  and 
non-polltlcal  agencies  interested  in  promot- 
ing a  nc«i-dlscnminatory  immicratlon  policy. 
Standing  committees  initiate  and  carry  out 
studies    on    immigration    legislation,    immi- 
grant   integration,    citizenship    preparation, 
international    migration    :iffalrs    and    immi- 
gration   research.    AICC    acts    as    a    clearing 
house    for    information,    stimulates    confer- 
ences on  immigration  and  refugees  and  pro- 
vides the  means  for  Joint  action  by  Its  mem- 
ber agencies. 

The  American-Korean  Fotmdation.  345  East 


46th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017 :  Tbousanda 
of  Korea's  4.000.000  refugees  from  North 
Korean  Communism  are  still  living  In  make- 
shift hovels  itnd  without  the  skills  to  earn 
an  ivdequate  Uvelltoood.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  over  a  million  hooBca.  with  an  estin^ated 
230.000  squatter  shacks  thxoughotit  the 
country.  To  help  overcome  this  situation,  the 
AKP  Is  iJTOvlding  e»rth  block  -do-lt-yourseU" 
houses,  vocational  training  opportunities, 
scholarships  arKl  school  buildings;  It  is  con- 
ducting a  bench-terracing  program  to  re- 
claim thousands  of  acres  of  imtjsed  land  lor 
food  production. 

AMA  Volimteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam. 
American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  SUeet,  Clucago.  Ul.  60610;  This 
program  was  initiated  in  1965  and  Ls  financed 
by  contract  with  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID). 

Personnel:  32  volunteer  physicians.  In  1967. 
approximately  200  volunteer  doctors  served 
In  overlapping  two-month  tours.  Thus  far 
236  physicians  liave  participiited. 

American  Middle  East  Rehabilitation.  Inc., 
777  United  Nations  Plaza.  Suite  7E.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017:  AMER's  alms  and  objectives  are 
three-fold:  (1)  to  help  provide  vocational 
training  for  Palestine  Arab  refugee  youths; 
(2)  to  provide  emergency  relief  when  needed 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  (3)  to  promote  and 
help  support  projects  designed  to  help  raise 
the  standards  of  living  in  the  Middle  East. 
AMER  solicits  cash  donations  and  "glfts- 
in-klnd"  (chiefly  medical  supplies)  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  to  provide  scholar- 
ships chiefly  In  UNRWA's  vocational  train- 
ing schools  and.  also,  at  the  Jordan  River 
P*roJect  of  the  Arab  Development  Society.  As 
of  November.  1967  AMER  had  provided  432 
of  these  scholarships  to  worthy  Palestine 
Arab  youth. 

American  ORT  Federation.  222  Park  Ave- 
nue South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003:  ORT  (Or- 
ganization for  Rehabilitation  through  Train- 
ing) services  to  refugees  are  directed  toward 
the  problem  of  their  economic  integration 
and  the  education  of  high-school-age  mem- 
bers of  refugee  families.  The  program  in- 
cludes vocational  and  technical  training  for 
adults,  vocational  training  for  youth,  ap- 
prentice placement  for  on-the-job  training 
and  aid  in  finding  employment.  The  programs 
are  primarily  for  Je^iish  refugees. 

Asia:  Newly  arrived  refugees  in  Isr.iel  re- 
ceived training  and  schooling  at  various 
levels  at  33  localities.  The  Teheran  ORT 
Center  trained  Tibetan  youngsters  to  become 
trade  school  teachers  for  Tibetan  refugees 
in  India. 

Europe:  Many  special  courses  were  or- 
ganized at  the  ORT  centers  in  Paris.  Lyon. 
Strasbourg.  Toulouse  and  Marseilles.  About 
4.000  Jewish  refugees  from  North  Africa  re- 
ceived assistance  In  these  programs.  ORT 
centers  In  Rome  and  Genoa  continued  the 
dual  operation  of  language  training  and 
trade  instruction  to  refugees  enroute  to 
English-speaking  areas  of  ultimate  settle- 
ment. 

North  America:  The  ORT  vocational 
school  in  New  York,  which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  refugee  aid.  eru-olled  about  720  per- 
sons last  year. 

American  National  Red  Cross.  17th  and  D 
Streets.  N  W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006:  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  provides  assist- 
ance in  certain  refugee  situ.atlons  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  National  Red  Cross  Societies, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
The  latter  two  international  organizations 
work  closely  with  the  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
often  serve  as  the  operations  service  for  that 
organization. 

The  American  Bed  Cross  meets  refugee 
needs  bv  providing  ftinds.  supplies  and  as- 
sistance of  qualified  specialized  staff.  Other 
services  including  reuniting  refugees  with 
their  relatives  in  this  country  and  maintain- 
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in*!  an  International  foreign  location  Inquiry 
service  to  help  refugees  locate  missing  fam- 
ily members. 

Brethrwi  Service  Commission.  1451  Dun- 
ctee  Avenue.  Elgin.  111.  80120:  BSC.  cooperat- 
ing with  Cliurch  World  Service  (CWS)  ;  a 
the  Mennonlte  Central  Corrmilttee.  serves  re- 
fugees In  South  Vietnam  through  the  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  program.  BSC  also 
operates  service  centers  across  the  United 
States  where  material  aid.  clothing,  blankets 
and  medicines  are  processed  for  Clnirch 
World  Service.  Inter-Church  Medical  As- 
.slstance  and  Lutheran  World  Relief.  BSC 
works  with  CWS  In  resettUne  refugees  m  the 
United  States  including  those  from  C\ib;i 

Catholic  Relief  Senlces— United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY  lOOOl:  Catholic  Relief 
Services  USCC  maintains  relief,  social  and 
economic  development  projects  and  \arlous 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs  in 
more  than  80  countries  throughout  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  These  programs  In- 
clude food,  clothing  and  medicine  distribu- 
tions to  the  needy— regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gion or  color —  as  well  .as  vocational  training, 
rural  education,  urban  renewal  projects,  the 
prfivlslon  of  emergency  supplies  :ind  other 
services. 

During  the  1966  fiscal  year.  CRS  sent  relief 
.stipplles  overseas  (Including  US  govern- 
ment-donated fOiXlstufTs)  valued  ;it  the 
highest  total  In  the  agency's  history— 
$135,867,910. 

South  Vietnam:  CRS  continues  to  place 
Its  major  emphasis  on  assistance  to  war  vic- 
tims in  Vietnam.  CRS  supplied  fijod.  medi- 
cines and  clothing  to  200  000  refugees  await- 
ing resettlement  Where  the  need  existed  for 
refugee  shelters  or  camps.  CRS  constructed 
temporary  shelters  for   100.000  refugees 

India:  CRS  is  providing  food  and  clothing 
to  21.000  Tibetan  refugees  iis  part  of  Its  con- 
tintilng  program  in  India. 

United  Arab  Republic:  CRS  Is  providing 
food  and  clothing  to  7.532  Palestinian  refu- 
gees through  units  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs 

Christian  Children's  Fund.  Richmond. 
Va.  23204:  The  Christian  Children's  Fund 
provides  a  wide  range  of  aid— financial 
medical,  educational,  food,  clothing,  care, 
adoptions— for  both  refugees  and  non-refu- 
gee children  all  over  the  world  Its  principal 
refugee  relief  projects  last  year  included: 

Israel:  Educational  and  emergency  aid  to 
children  of  Arab  refugees  near  Bethany. 

Hong  Kong:  .'\ssl.stance  to  several  rooftop 
schools  for  refugee  children,  providing  books, 
clothing,  emergency  medica'  aid.  and  one 
meal  a  day. 

India:  Maintains  refugee  children  from 
Tibet  In  orphanages  close  to  the  border  areas 
Korea:  Financial  aid  to  orphanages  caring 
for  children  of  North  Korean  refugees,  either 
abandoned  or  fepar.-iied  from  their  famiUes. 
as  well  as  assistance  to  many  displaced  and 
deprived  widowed  families  through  Family 
Helper  Projects. 

Vietnam:  Orphanages  for  children  of  par- 
ents killed  In  the  war  receive  financial  aid. 
Family  Helper  Projects  for  children  of  refugee 
families  are  established  and  maintained 

Church  World  Senlce.  475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York.  NY.  10027:  Church  World  Serv- 
ice, a  program  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  is  the  coordlnatintr  and  adminis- 
trative facility  for  major  Protestant  refugee 
and  relief  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

Church  World  Service  works  in  close  fra- 
ternal relationship  with  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid.  Refugees  and  World  Service  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Geneva.  Switzertand. 

Refugee  relief  .and  rehabilitation  have  been 
included  in  CW^  programs  of  .ifislstance  in 
some  50  countries  during  the  last  20  years  In 
1966  this  program  was  supported  by  cash 
disbursements  of  $11,355,810  and  material  aid 
distributions  \aiued  at  $36,865,456. 
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Notable  refugee  aseistance  programs  of 
CWS  inrliide- 

C  jngo  Food,  clothing,  blankets,  emergency 
medical  treatment  and  self-help  through  the 
plowing  of  fields  and  distribution  of  tools 
and  seeds,  all  through  the  Congo  Protestant 
Relief  Agency  Refugees  are  from  the  SudaJi 
and  Angola  and  are  a  result  of  continuing 
m-ernal  political  strife. 

Burundi:  Pood,  blankets,  clothing,  soap, 
medicine,  and  vitamins  provided  for  refugees 
from  Congo  during  their  brief  asylum, 

Tanzania:  Material  aid  supplied  through 
Lutheran  World  Federation:  support  for  self- 
help  projects  using  indigenous  staff.  Refu- 
gees are  from  Rwanda,  Mozambique  and 
other  countries. 

Hong  Kong:  Hot  lunches  provided  through 
rhe  Chlldrens  Meals  Society:  family  plan- 
r.;:.g  TB  and  dental  clinics  within  the  Hong 
K   111?  Christian  Welfare  and  Relief  Council. 

India-Pakistan:  Resettlement  and  tempo- 
r\ry  material  aid  to  refugees  created  by  bor- 
der disputes. 

Middle  East:  A  wide  variety  of  long-range 
self-help  and  rehabilitation  projects  for  Arab 
refugees  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches  Commit* 
tee  for  Refugee  Work. 

Church  Agencies  Cooperating  through 
CWS:  World  Relief  Committee.  American 
Baptist  ■Convention:  Brethren  Service  Com- 
m»8lon,  €>hurch  of  the  Brethren;  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ i;  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church:  Division  of  World  Mis- 
sion. Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church: 
Lutheran  World  Relief;  Methodist  Committee 
for  Overseas  Relief  iMCOR);  Department  of 
Overseas  Relief  and  Inter-Church  Aid.  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  the  US:  Division  of 
World  Relief  and  Inter-Church  Aid — The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Reformed 
Church  World  Service;  Board  for  World 
Ministries,  United  Church  of  Christ:  Com- 
mittee on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service:  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  Is  a  cooperative  relief  and  serv- 
ice program  of  Church  World  Service.  Lu- 
theran World  Relief  and  the  Mennonlte  Cen- 
tral Committee;  administration  by  the  MCC. 
VCS  staff  includes  55  Americans.  1  Swiss, 
and  8  Canc'.dlans:  agriculturalists,  home 
economists,  social  workers  providing  medical 
and  administrative  personnel,  and  a  sizable 
number  of  Vietnamese  who  were  on  the  staff 
at  mid- 1967.  Additional  U.S.  staff  were  In 
training  or  ?n  route.  Twelve  Protestant 
groups  are  represented.  Most  are  In  Vietnam 
for  two  to  three  years  with  the  first  two 
months  for  Intensive  language  study. 

The  program  Is  service-centered  but  tises 
some  food  and  other  material  aid  in  certain 
projects.  Multi-service  community  develop- 
ment teams  form  the  core  of  the  program, 
working  In  8  locations.  Supplementary  medi- 
cal And  other  services  are  provided  in  3  other 
places. 

Cooperative  for  American  ReUef  Every- 
where. Inc..  660  First  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016:  In  its  daily  operations.  CARE  does  not 
serve  refugees  as  a  special  group  but  directs 
its  aid  to  them  as  part  of  its  assistance  to  all 
groups  of  needy. 

In  consistent  efforts  to  provide  refugees 
with  the  means  of  re-establishing  themselves 
economically.  CARE  has  given  and  continues 
to  give  substantial  support  to  resettlement 
and  job-training  projects  in  South  Korea. 
Israel.  Hong  Kong,  Jordan,  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  other  regions. 

Community  Development  Foundation,  Bos- 
ton Road.  Norwalk,  Conn.  06852;  Community 
Development  Foundation,  having  worked  in 
the  fjast  with  refugees  in  Greece,  Korea  and 
France,  is  currently  laying  the  groundwork 
•or  a  future  program  with  Arab  refugees  in 
the  Middle  East  and  actively  involved  with 
program  services  for  refugees  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnam:  The  nature  of  CDF  refugee  serv- 
ice is  a  training  program  preparing  Vietnam- 
ese personnel  to  initiate  and  implement  self- 
help   activities    in    order    to    Improve    living 
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conditions  In  temporary  camps  and  to  pre- 
pare for  economic  and  social  needs  of  re- 
settlement. 

Through  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, CDP  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
operating  a  refugee  welfare  training  program 
that  will  help  the  refugees  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Direct  Relief  Foundation,  27  East  Canon 
Perdldo  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif  93101: 
Direct  Relief  Poundatloo,  In  Ite  Self-Help 
to  Health  International  Medical  Program,  do- 
nates pharmaceuticals  and  medical  supplies 
to  needy  hospitals  where  they  are  used  for 
treatment  of  destitute  patients  and  refugees 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  nationality.  Ship- 
ments are  assembled  according  to  needs  out- 
lined by  a  physician  who  is  responsible  for 
receipt  and  use  of  these  drugs  and  medical 
supplies.  In  1966.  the  total  value  of  ship- 
ments exceeded  $9,000,000. 

The  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foundation  442 
Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94102:  The 
Dooley  Foundation  provides  technical  and 
material  assistance  to  the  developing  nations 
of  Asia  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  health  edu- 
cation and  community  development.  Assist- 
ance programs  are  presently  carried  out  In 
India.  Nepal.  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

In  Northern  India,  a  mobile  health  unit 
program  is  provided  for  Tibetan  refugees. 

In  Nepjal.  a  national  health  survey  under- 
taken as  a  Joint  effort  with  the  Government 
of  Nepml  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  is  nearlng  comple- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  volunteer  airline 
stewardesses,  help  is  also  provided  to  a 
Tibetan  refugee  nursery  and  a  Nepalese  Le- 
prosarium. Pull-time  nursing  and  medical 
technician  training  is  provided  to  the  Blr 
General  Hospital  in  Katmandu. 

In  Vietnam,  assistance  is  provided  to  the 
orphanage  of  An  Lac  in  Saigon  which  cares 
for  350  war  orphans. 

Poster  Parents"  Plan,  Inc..  352  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  New  York,  NY.  10010:  Poster 
Parents'  Plans.  Inc.  a  non-sectarian  agency, 
has  a  twofold  purpose — the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  destitute  children  in  war- 
ravaged  and  underdeveloped  countries  and 
the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
family  through  help  to  one  of  its  members. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  financial  "adop- 
tions." A  United  States  or  Canadian  Indi- 
vidual or  group  "adopts"  an  overseas  child. 
The  Foster  Parent  pjays  $15  a  month  for  a 
minimum  of  one  year.  Benefits  to  the  child 
and  his  family  include  monthly  cash  grant. 
new  clothing,  household  equipment  and 
medical  care,  plus  counseling  and  guidance 
by  local  social  workers.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
education  of  the  children. 

Of  the  47.300  children  currently  enrolled, 
20,000  live  In  Vietnam,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong. 
Many  are  refugees.  Poster  Parents'  Plan  has 
a  long-range  program  for  all  children  in  its 
care.  A  Foster  Child  remains  with  Plan  until 
he  becomes  18  so  long  as  the  family  continues 
to  need  assistance  and  the  child  remains  in 
a  suitable  form  of  education. 

Plan  develops  person-to-person  relation- 
ships between  Foster  Children  and  their  Fos- 
ter Parents  by  encouraging  a  monthly  ex- 
change of  letters  (original  and  translation 
are  transmitted  ( . 

During  the  last  fiscal  year.  Poster  Parents' 
Plan,  Inc.,  spent  $7,881,024  in  direct  aid  to 
Poster  Children  and  their  families. 

Hadassah,  65  East  52nd  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10022:  Although  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  does  not  deal  di- 
rectly with  refugees,  its  work  does  affect 
refugees  who  are  being  resettled  into  Israel. 
Hadassah's  health,  social  welfare  and  edu- 
cation facilities  benefit  refugees  ;is  well  as 
native  Israelis.  Last  year  the  Hadassah - 
Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  handled 
200.000  patient  visits  at  its  outpatient  clinic, 
gave  inpatient  service  to  17,000  people,  pro- 
vided 6,000  patients  with  surgery  and  treated 
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16.223  emergency  cases.  Hadassah's  Oncology 
Department  treated  approximately  1.700  pa- 
tients, which  constlliites  almost  50'7  of  all 
cancer  patients  in  Israel  It  Is  impossible  to 
determine  the  number  of  resettled  refugees 
who  availed  them.selves  of  these  medical 
services  and  other  Hadassah  facilities. 

Heifer  Project.  Inc.,  45  .A-shby  Road.  P.O. 
Box  '.^78.  Upper  D.nrby.  Pa.,  19084:  Refugee 
5«lf-he!p  and  resettlement  progr.ojiis  ;ire  the 
beneficiaries  of  Heifer  Project  and  which  takes 
the  form  of  donations  of  livestock,  poultry. 
tJ.X)ls  .Tiid   technical  services. 

HPI  made  grants  and  shipments  in  1966  as 
follows: 

Europe  and  the  Middle  East: 

Greece:  $3,000  (Congregational  Christian 
Service  Committee)  to  piu-chase  heifers  for 
the  flood  and  earthquakes  areas. 

Jordan:  $1,881  iNear  East  Council  of 
Churches  for  Refugee  Work)  to  purchase 
goats  for  refugees, 

-Africa:  9,300  baby  chicks  (Congo  Protes- 
tant Relief  Agency). 

Far  East:  $500  to  Hong  Kong  Church 
World  Service  (revolving  loan  fund  to  help 
f.irmers) . 

HPI  helped  30  different  agencies  in  Korea 
in  several  shipments  of  59  heifers,  5  bulls. 
31  pigs.  95  goats  ;ts  well  ;i£  $738  sent  to  buy 
chicks.  Heifer  Project  has  two  committees 
in  Korea  but  uses  Korean  Church  World 
Service  as  consignee. 

South  America:  HPI  completed  two  plane- 
load shipments  of  13  heifers,  28  bulls  and 
20  pigs  to  the  Heifer  Project  Santa  Cruz, 
Bolivia  committee. 

International  Rescue  Committee.  386  Park 
Avenue     South,     New     York,     NY.     10016 — 

Asia:  Operations  in  Hong  Kong  and  Viet- 
nam . 

Europe:  Programs  in  Sweden.  Germany. 
.Austria.  Switzerland,  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 
Refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
refugees  from  Cuba,  primarily  in  Spain; 
Jewish  refugees  from  North  Africa  and  Egypt. 

Caseload:   12.000. 

Nature  of  program:  Resettlement  services, 
local  integration,  emergency  assistance,  spe- 
cialized services  (legal  protection,  indem- 
nification, etc.). 

U.S.  programs  include  Cuban  refugees,  re- 
settlement of  refugees  admitted  from  Europe 
and  Hong  Kong,  and  a  special  project  for 
Haitian  refugees. 

European  and  Chinese  resettlement  case- 
load in  1966:  2.000  plus. 

Cuban  caseload :  Registrations  in  Miami  as 
of  May  26.  1967:  50,570.  Resettled  from 
Miami:   29,633. 

The  IRC  office  in  Montreal  handled  only 
European  refugees  admitted  to  Canada.  1966 
caseload:  300. 

Latin  America:  Operation  in  Mexico  City. 
Relief  activities  for  Haitian  refugees  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  Bahamas 
through  the  good  offices  of  Catholic  Relief 
Services. 

Caseload  in  Mexico:  About  1.000  Cuban 
refugees. 

Nature  of  program:  Material  aid  and  re- 
settlement services. 

International  Social  Service.  American 
Branch.  Inc.,  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017:  International  Social  Service 
American  Branch  is  part  of  a  worldvrtde  net- 
work of  individualized  services  to  families 
and  children  whose  problems  require  help  in 
more  than  one  country  or  involve  nationals 
of  more  than  one  country.  It  aids  thousands 
of  refugees  with  problems  of  divided  families, 
lost  or  missing  parents,  international  mar- 
riage, lost  or  abandoned  children. 

Established  in  1921.  ISS  world  headquar- 
ters are  in  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

Hong  Kong:  Large  numbers  of  refugee 
Chinese  are  now  able  to  enter  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  immigration  laws 
(10,000  were  expected  in   1967  alone). 

Vietnam:  ISS  American  Branch  is  a  major 
source  of  support  for  the  Saigon  office  which 
is  administered  through  the  Geneva  head- 
quarters of  ISS. 
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All  ISS  services  in  Vietnam  Involve  refugees 
and  especially  orphaned  and  abandoned 
children, 

ISS  believes  that  the  children  of  Vietnam 
should  not  be  confined  in  orphanages  or  hur- 
ried off  into  other  countries  without  safe- 
guards for  themselves  and  their  families,  ISS 
is  working  with  agencies  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  to  help  develop  better  pro- 
tection for  children  who  may  be  adopted  and 
taken  out  of  their  homeland, 

ISS  American  Branch  and  International 
Social  Service  also  have  programs  in  Argen- 
tina, Venezuela,  Greece,  Prance  and  Switzer- 
land, 

International  Voluntary  Services,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N,W.,  Wrtshlngton,  DC. 
20036:  International  Voluntary  Services,  Inc. 
is  a  private,  non-profit  corporation  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  Incorporated  In  July  1953.  Is  non- 
sectarian,  non-poUtical  and  is  governed  by  a 
21 -member  Board  of  Directors  representing 
a  cross-section  of  American  .icademlc  and 
professional  life.  It  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
people  of  developing  cotmtrles  with  an  ob- 
jective of  developing  the  human  resources 
through  direct  involvement  of  people  of  the 
host  country  in  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion of  programs.  IVS  participates  in  a  sup- 
porting role. 

Since  its  inception,  IVS  has  fielded  teams 
of  young  men  and  women  to  14  countries. 
Current  programs  operate  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  In  Vietnam.  159  volunteers  from  10 
countries  work  in  agriculture,  education  and 
community  development.  In  Laos,  106  vol- 
unteers from  5  countries  work  in  education 
and  rural  development. 

Joint  Distribution  Committee.  Inc.,  60  E.ast 
42nd  Street.  New  York.  NY,  10017:  In  1966 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  assisted 
36,000  refugees,  repatriates,  etc.  Of  these, 
9,200  were  citizens  in  a  country  of  asylum; 
26,800  did  not  have  the  protection  of  citizen- 
ship and  were  scattered  over  a  number  of 
countries.  In  addition,  there  are  thousands 
of  former  refugees  living  among  the  "set- 
tled" populations  of  their  new  homelands 
who  still  do  not  have  citizenship  status.  The 
JDC  helped  these  refugees  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  assistance,  vocational 
training,  low  cost  loans  and  school  .and  guid- 
ance counseling.  JDC  also  maintained  a  com- 
munity assistance  program  which  provided 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  synagogues, 
schools  and  community  centers. 

In  1966  JDC  focused  partictilar  attention 
on  the  following  refugee  areas: 

France  experienced  :ui  influx  of  29,100 
refugees  during  1966  mostly  from  Tunisia, 
-Algeria.  Morocco.  Egypt  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Smaller  grotips  of  refugees  also  made  their 
way  to  Italy.  Austria  and  Belgium. 

JDC  is  till  assisting  some  5,000  residual 
reftigees  and  displaced  persons  from  World 
War  II.  Most  of  them  (3.100)  are  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  also  350  in  Sweden  ;uid  a 
lesser  ntunber  in  Belgium,  Portugal  and 
Spain.  JDC  aid  is  also  going  to  approximately 
1,000  refugees  from  the  Hitler  era  in  such 
widely  scattered  areas  as  Tangier,  Haiti,  the 
Philippines,    Portugal    and    Spain. 

In  1966  the  health,  welfare.  rehabiUtatlon 
and  cultural  programs  on  behalf  of  some 
400,000  refugees  and  other  needy  Jews  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  sustained  by  a 
budget  of  $22,594,800.  provided  chiefly  by  the 
campaigns  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  a 
contribution  by  the  United  States  of 
14,710.000  pounds  of  Pood  for  Peace  sup- 
plies, valued  at  close  to  $900,000  and  other 
material  aid. 

Lutheran  World  Federation.  U.S.A.  Na- 
tional Committee.  315  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York,  NY.  10010:  During  1967,  the 
American  Lutheran  Chtirch  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America  contributed 
through  Lutheran  World  Action  about  22% 
of  the  cost  of  the  refugee  services  of  the 
LWF  Department  of  World  Service,  budgeted 
annually  .at  over  $2,750,000.  This  does  not  in- 
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elude  the  $10,000,000  worth  of  clothing,  food 
and  medicine  shipped  annually  by  Lutheran 
Worid  Relief 

Australia:  Resettlement  of  Immigrants 
from  Europe  through  travel  loans:  housing, 
trade,  craft  and  farming  loans  (under  agree- 
ment with  ICEM);  counseling,  welfare  relief, 
a.ssistance  to  the  Immigration  chaplaincy 
and  referral  service. 

Hong  Kong:  In  addition  to  distribution  of 
material  aid  from  Lutheran  World  Relief 
and  other  relief  source,  the  LWF-WS  ad- 
ministers a  large  program  of  self-help  and 
rehabilitation:  education,  youth  work  and 
vocational  training  (800  students);  and  med- 
ical and  health  services,  primarily  for  Chi- 
nese refugees. 

India:  Resettlement  aid  to  several  thou- 
sand refugees  from  East  Pakistan  and  Tibet 
including  housing,  farming,  production  co- 
operatives and  food-for-work  prefects  such 
as  building  schools  and  digging  wells  and 
reservoirs. 

Jordan:  Distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
to  refugees  and  needy  persons  Ixith  East  and 
West  of  the  Jordan  River.  LWF-WS  operates 
work  projects,  a  vocational  training  center 
(120  students),  a  handicraft  center  for  36 
blind  boys,  a  nurses'  school  (60  students),  a 
hospital  (subsidized  by  UNRWA)  and  13 
medical  clinics  (5  mobile). 

Syria:  LWF-WS  operates  five  medical 
clinics  in  the  Damascus  ;irea  and  contributes 
to  the  nursing  .school  of  the  Palestine  Arab 
Refugee  Institute. 

Tanzania:  At  least  33,000  refugees  in  Tan- 
zania have  received  lielp  from  L>VP-WS 
Tills  Includes  18.000  Mozambiquans.  12.300 
Rwandese  (most  Wntutsl),  2.500  Klkuyus 
and  300  Congolese.  A  tripartite  agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  the  Tanzania  Govern- 
ment and  the  LWP  made  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agricultural  community  in  the 
Mwesl  Highlands  of  Tanzania  for  3,000  refu- 
gees from  Rwanda. 

Zambia:  LWF  provides  resettlement  aid  in 
Zambia  as  in  Tanzania,  In  cooperation  with 
UNHCR  and  the  Zamblan  Government,  the 
LWP  established  the  "Zambia  Christian 
Refuge  Service"  early  in  1967  to  express  the 
ecumenical  concern  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tian groups.  Three  comprehensive  rural  set- 
tlements are  now  under  development  with 
4,000  Mozambiquan  and  1,500  Angolan  ref- 
ugees who  fled  civil  upheaval  in  their  home- 
land, 

Vietnam:  LWP  provides  services  in  Viet- 
nam through  Vietnam  Christian  Service  (See 
Church  World  Service). 

Meals  for  Millions  Foundation.  1800  Olym- 
pic Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  1666,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90406;  There's  a  David  and  Goliath 
story  unfolding  these  days  in  Santa  Monica. 
California,  that  may  eventually  become  as 
universally  familiar  as  the  famous  Biblical 
version.  "The  modern-day  concept  concerns 
a  relatively  small  organization  known  as 
Meals  for  Millions  which  is  engaged  in  fight- 
ing mankind's   biggest  killer,   world   famine. 

The  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation  attacks 
the  problem  of  world  hunger  in  two  ways. 
One  is  a  protein-packed  food  enriched  with 
vitamins  and  minerals — Multl-Purixwe  Pood 
(MPFi.  It's  made  of  unusual  items  like  soy- 
beans and  sunflower  seeds,  peanuts  and  fish 
protein  concentrate — a  lot  of  them  foods  that 
would  ordinarily  be  thrown  away.  Then  the 
MPP  is  mixed  with  the  native  diet;  rice  in 
Asia,  lieans  and  torlllas  in  Mexico  and  Bra- 
zil, noodles  in  Ecuador  and  bread-like  cha- 
patis  in  India.  However  it's  made  and  mixed, 
the  results  are  always  the  same:  it  fortifies 
deficient  native  diets  and  fights  off  frighten- 
ing hunger  pains. 

The  Fotindation's  second  strike  against 
hunger — and  a  more  permanent  one — is  a 
self-help  program  that  helps  to  set  up  hlgh- 
proteln  food  supplement  plants  in  develop- 
ing areas,  then  gets  them  going  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

The  Foundation  has  helped  set  up  five 
high-protein  foodstuff  plants  In  India  and 
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one  each  in  Mexico.  Japan  and  Brazil.  More 
are  in  the  making  in  Ecuador  and  Chile. 

Relief  shipments  continue  to  the  critical 
hunger  areas  of  the  world.  Since  Its  Inception 
In  1946,  Meals  for  Millions  has  sent  over  15 
million  pounds  of  hlgh-proteln  food  supple- 
ments   to    129    countries   and    territories. 

During  1967  relief  shipments  were  allotted 
for  20  countries,  many  of  them  distributed 
among  refugee  groups. 

An  agency  working  with  the  Tibetan  ref- 
ugees in  Nepal  received  8.250  pounds.  Some 
2.688  iKJtinds  were  sent  to  relief  agencies 
in  Hong  Kong.  In  India,  Angola  and  Israel 
more  shipments  were  received,  many  des- 
ignated for  refugee  groups.  Vietnam  received 
2.112  i)Ounds  of  hlgh-proteln  food,  much  of 
this  earmarked  for  displaced  Vietnamese 

Medical  Mission  Sisters,  8400  Pine  Road, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  19111:  The  Medical  Ml.sslon 
Sisters,  in  their  33  hospital  and  medical  cen- 
ters in  the  newly  emerging  nations,  are  in 
constant  contact  with  the  refugees  and  mi- 
grants of  those  areas,  serving  their  sick  and 
diseased. 

South  Vietnam:  In  Qul-Nhon.  the  Holy 
Family  Hospital  gives  medical  care  to  many 
of  the  refugees  there, 

Uganda:  Medical  Mission  Sisters  visit 
groups  of  Watusi.  displaced  in  tribal  upris- 
ings, and   treat  hundreds  of   them, 

India;  In  hospitals  operated  by  Medical 
Mission  .Sisters  in  New  Delhi,  young  Tibetan 
girls  who  fled  their  country  when  the  Com- 
munists invaded,  are  being  trained  as  nurses' 
:i.ides. 

Over  1.000.000  patients  were  cared  lor  by 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  in  India.  Pakis- 
tan, Ghana.  Uganda.  Vietnam,  Venezuela, 
Jordan.  Indonesia,  Tlie  Philippines,  Kenya. 
Malawi.  Ethiopia,  Orange  Free  State  of  South 
Africa  In  1967. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee.  21  South 
12th  Street,  Akron.  Pa.  17501:  The  Men- 
nonlte Central  Committee,  the  official  .-tgency 
of  the  North  American  Mennonites,  con- 
ducted refugee  relief  operations  In  Asia  and 
Africa.  Last  year,  the  Committee  a.sslsted 
relugees  in  India,  Hong  Kong,  Jordan.  Viet- 
nam. Burundi  and  the  Congo.  TTie  relief  pro- 
gn'am  in  these  areas  consisted  of; 

India:  A  health  program,  self-help  project 
and  educational  program  in  a  government- 
assigned  refugee  colony  for  East  Pakistanis 
in  Calcutta. 

Hong  Kong:  EMVicatlonal  and  family-child 
.'issistance  to  450  children  and  general  dis- 
tribution of  clothing. 

Vietnam :  Assistance  to  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  with  donations  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicines  Medical  treatment  at  Nha 
Trang  was  expanded.  A  doctor  and  nurse  were 
sent  to  Pleiku  to  initiate  another  medical 
project. 

Vietnam  Christian  Service:  A  new  joint 
program  sponsored  by  Church  World  Service, 
Lutheran  World  Relief  :ind  the  Mennonlte 
Central  Committee.  Administered  by  the 
Mennonlte  Central  Committee  (See  Church 
World  Service ) . 

Congo:  Shipments  of  food  and  clothing 
distributed  through  the  Congo  Protestant 
Relief  Agency  for  refugees  from  Angola. 

Burundi:  Pood,  clothing  and  medical  sup- 
plies for  refugees  from  Rwanda  and  the 
Congo.  This  work  was  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  Church  World  Service  and  the 
World  Relief  Commission. 

Jordan:  76.000  pounds  of  blankets  and 
clothing  were  distributed  to  refugees  on  the 
East  Bank.  On  the  West  Bank  10  tons  of 
flour,  31 2  tons  of  meat,  3  tons  of  l>eddlng 
and  clothing  and  6  tons  of  soap  were  dis- 
tributed. 

Polish-American  Immigration  and  Relief 
Committee.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY.  10010:  PAIRC  conducts  a  continuing 
program  for  Polish  post-war  refugees  In 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  newly  arrived  es- 
capees. The  scope  of  the  Committee's  work 
covers  immigration  and  integration  help  for 
new  refugees,  registration  and  documenta- 
tion for  "old"  refugees  under  special  imml- 
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gx.itlon  schemes,  provision  of  sponsorships 
for  regular  Ixnmlgatlon  cases,  financial  as- 
sistance to  needy  refugees  and  cooperation 
in  UNHCR  integration  programs. 

Project  Concern,  Inc..  1262  Kettner  Boule- 
vard, P.O.  Box  2468,  San  Diego.  Calif.  92112: 
Project  Concern  Is  an  Independent  non-profit 
relief  organization;  has  established  four  out- 
patient medical  clinics  In  Hong  Kong  and 
treats  over  500  patients  a  day;  has  a  feeding 
program  for  more  than  1,500  children  at  the 
Hong  Kong  clinics;  has  a  42-bed  hospital  in 
DiiMpao,  South  Vietnam,  also  provides  out- 
patient services  at  the  hospital  and  has  a 
mobile  clinic  unit  regularly  visiting  two 
dozen  villages  and  strategic  hamlets;  has  de- 
veloped a  six-month  training  program  in 
basic,  preventive  medicine  Trainees  are  local 
Vietnamese,  Montagnard,  and  Thai  refugees 
who  graduate"  as  Village  Medical  Assistants 
and  return  to  put  their  training  to  use  In 
their  own  villages;  has  an  international  staff 
of  more  than  100  doctors,  nurses,  pharma- 
cists, laboratory  technicians,  teachers,  and 
volunteers  in  many  capacities. 

The  Salvation  Army.  120-130  West  14th 
Street.  New  York.  N  Y.  10011:  The  Salvation 
Army  is  serving  refugees  in  several  countries 
as  part  of  its  overall  social  service  programs 
In  those  areas  Elsewhere,  refugees  are  aided 
from  time  to  time  on  an  individual  basis. 

In  Hong'  Kong.  The  Salvation  Army  oper- 
ates nurseries,  kindergartens  and  primary 
schools  which  offer  education  to  5.400  chil- 
dren. Free  libraries  are  attended  by  700  to 
1.000  children  daily.  At  Salvation  Army  voca- 
tional training  centers,  more  than  300  per- 
sons annually  learn  a  trade  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  themselves.  It  also  operates 
a  shelter  for  street  sleepers,  a  children's  con- 
valescent home,  medical  clinics,  and  gives 
direct  relief  to  the  needy,  especially  the  aged 
and  111. 

In  Calcutta.  The  Salvation  Army  Social 
Service  Center,  with  the  financial  backing  of 
OXF.AM  (Oxford  Famine  Relief*,  carries  on 
a  daily  "Meals  on  Wheels"  service,  which 
prpvldes  meals  and  dried  foodstuffs  for  ap- 
proximately 1  000  poor  people,  of  whom  It 
Is  estimated  about  125  are  displaced  persons. 
Of  the  125.  there  are  about  25  lepers.  They 
and  their  dependents  receive  food  each  day. 

In  Bombay,  there  is  a  similar  program. 
EveiT?  day  (Sundays  Included)  since  July. 
1964.  an  average  of  800  needy  people  have 
been  fed.  The  only  qualification  Is  need. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  also  aiding  Cuban 
refugees  In  Florida,  in  Key  West.  It  Is  the 
agency  responsible  for  distributing  govern- 
ment commodities  to  refugees  and  also  as- 
sists with  emergency  relief  In  Miami.  Cuban 
refvigees  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the  Sal- 
vation .Army's  emergency  family  relief  pro- 
gram which  involves  food,  assistance  wllh 
rent,  utilities,  clothing,  etc. 

Save  the  Children  Federation.  Inc..  Boston 
Post  Road.  Norwalk.  Conn..  06852:  Save  the 
Children  Federation  has  worked  in  the  past 
with  refugees  in  Greece.  Korea,  and  France 
and  is  currently  active  In  a  program  for 
refugee  children  and  their  families  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  1966.  Save  the  Children  Federation 
established  field  headquarters  in  Bin  Dlnh 
Province  in  South  Vietnam  and  began  a 
Sponsorship  program  to  help  refugee  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  American  families, 
schools,  business  firms  or  clubs  enrolled  as 
Sponsors  exchange  correspondence  with  Vlet- 
n.imese  families.  They  support  a  program 
which  provides  funds  and  counseling  to  help 
families  add  to  their  resources  for  better 
child  care,  increase  their  ability  to  be  self- 
sustaining,  and  Join  with  others  in  self- 
help  projects  to  establish  services  and  facili- 
ties desired  by  the  community. 

Spanish  Refugee  Aid.  Inc..  80  East  11th 
Street.  New  York,  NY,  10003:  Spanish  Ref- 
ugee .■Md,  organized  in  1953  to  aid  the  Span- 
ish Republican  refugees  who  had  fled  to 
France  after  the  Civil  War,  faces  the  dual 
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problem  of  sliarply  rising  costs  In  Prance  and 
the  need  of  an  Increase  In  aid  as  the  refugees 
grow  older.  Of  the  100,000  still  In  Prance. 
10.000  need  help  currently.  1,549  persons  over 
the  age  of  60.  1.300  Invalids,  282  persons  with 
tuberculosis  and  42  blind  men  and  women 
are  on  SRA  lists.  SRA  gives  general  finan- 
cial help  to  the  neediest.  It  sponsors  an 
adoption  program  (278  refugees  have  been 
adopted) ,  a  scholarship  program  (69  students 
are  being  helped  through  school)  and  a  .spe- 
cial fund-raising  campaign  for  the  hospi- 
talized re  ftjgees. 

At  the  Foyer  Pablo  Casals,  a  center  for 
old  people  in  Montauban.  Prance  that  was 
organized  by  SRA.  259  refugees  receive 
monthly  food  packages  and  clothing  as 
against  243  last  year.  SRA  maintains  3 
ofHces  in  Prance  which  are  used  as  distribu- 
tion centers,  and  staff  workers  make  regular 
N-lsits  to  homes.  The  problem  of  the  aging 
refugee,  living  on  small  pensions  ranging 
from  $30  to  $40  a  month,  Is  SRA's  greatest 
concern. 

Tolstor  Foundation.  Inc .  250  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10019:  The  Tolstoy 
Foundation  Is  In  continuous  contact  with 
some  20,000  refugees  and  escapees  registered 
with  its  offices  overseas  and  with  some  2.000 
cases  In  the  U.S.A. 

While  the  majority  of  refvigees  assisted 
by  the  Tolstoy  Foundation  are  Russian,  the 
Foundation  also  assists  Yugoslav's.  Bulgari- 
ans, Romanians,  who  sought  asylum  abroad 
and  a  group  of  Tibetan  students  from  among 
the  refugees  in  India. 

The  Foundation  continues  to  give  counsel- 
ing .assistance  in  emigration  In  Belgltun  and 
Latin  America,  It  also  assists  in  local  Inte- 
gration through  the  establishment  of  small 
business  enterprises,  workshftps.  etc  In  con- 
Junction  with  programs  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR). 

Cultural  activities,  an  Important  part  of 
the  Foundation's  program,  are  centered  In 
the  L.  C.  Stevens  Library  In  Munich  and  at 
the  Tolstoy  Foundation  Center  In  Valley 
Cott.age.  New  York. 

The  Tolstoy  Foundation  and  Its  branches 
assumes  the  direct  responsibility  for  super- 
vision of  homes  for  aged  refugees  in  Latin 
America,  Western  Europe  and  in  Rockland 
County.  New  York  with  some  1,000  residents, 

A  Tolstoy  Foundation  Nursing  Home  at 
Tolstoy  Center  In  Valley  Cottage,  NY.  Is 
projected  for  opening  In  1969  with  a  capacity 
of  80  beds. 

Assistance  to  children  Is  centered  mainly 
In  West  Germany,  with  \-aluable  cooperation 
of  British  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Swiss 
Foreign  Aid,  and  contlnvied  summer  camp 
progranfis  for  children  supported  by  the  Tol- 
stoy Foundation  In  the  United  States  and 
In  Belgium. 

United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries. 
475  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  N.Y.  10027: 
The  DUislon  of  World  Service  of  the  Board 
for  World  Mlnlsteries  of  the  United  Chuch  of 
Christ  last  year  administered  programs  and 
allocations  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  In 
some  50  countries  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1,500,000  with  half  that  much  again  In  glfts- 
In-kind.  Much  of  this  was  in  assistance  to 
"current"  refugees  and  for  the  alleviation  of 
grave  social  problems  resulting  from  past 
migrations. 

Particular  emphasis  in  1967  was  laid  on 
the  plight  of  refugees  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East,  with  personnel  and  funds  con- 
tributed through  the  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  and  the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches 
Committee  on  Refugee  Work.  Another  major 
effort  of  the  year  was  in  continued  support 
of  India  Famine  Relief  and  In  behalf  of  vic- 
tims of  other  natural  disasters.  Projects  in- 
cluding refugee  service  were  supported  in 
several  Central  Africa  states.  In  Algeria,  In 
India  (e.g.  for  Tibetans)  and  Pakistan,  In  8 
Latin  America  countries,  in  the  Far  East,  in 
Italy  and  Central  Eiu-ope.  Special  programs 
were  also  maintained  In  Greece  and  Lebanon, 
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continuing    the    Interest    of    the    Congrega- 
tional Christian  Service  ConMnlttee. 

With  major  emphasis  on  self-help  projects, 
especially  In  agriculture  and  community  de- 
velopment, the  Board  did  most  of  its  work 
cooperatively  through  other  agencies.  These 
Included  Church  World  Service,  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
USA  ;  Division  of  Interchurch  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service,  World  Council  of 
Churches;  Heifer  Project,  Inc.;  Meals  for 
Millions  Foundation;  Agricultural  missions, 
Inc  ;  Interchurch  Medical  Assistance,  Inc.; 
Shelter  for  the  World.  Inc  ;  World  Alliance 
of    YMC.As '( refugee   program). 

Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee, 
Inc.,  78  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02108: 
The  Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Com- 
mittee has  been  giving  assistance  to  Spanish 
Republican  refugees  since  J939  The  head- 
quarters of  this  program  are  at  93  rue  Rlquet, 
■Touloiise,  serving  refugees  in  Toulouse  and  in 
rural  areas  in  the  South  of  Prance.  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  Miss  Persls  Miller 
with  her  Associate  Director,  Mme  Dolores 
Bellido. 

Aid  is  limited  to  those  refugees  who  arrived 
In  Prance  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
In  the  great  exodus  of  1939.  There  are  roughly 
150,000  Spanish  Republican  refugees  In 
Southwest  Prance. 

Services  fall  into  four  categories — food  par- 
cels, clothing,  emergency  cash  and  scholar- 
ships. 

In  emergencies  or  at  regular  Intervals  food 
parcels  are  distributed  to  old  people  and  to 
families  where  the  father  or  widowed  mother 
is  a  chronic  invalid  with  tuberctilosls,  heart 
disease  or  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  In  1966. 
2,586  food  parcels  (45,513  lbs.)  were  dis- 
tributed to  861  households. 

In  1966.  725  households  received  18,381  lbs. 
of  clothing  for  2.165  persons. 

Special  grants  are  given  for  medical  pur- 
poses in  an  increasing  number  of  emergency 
cases.  In  1966,  438  such  grants  were  given 
to  561  persons. 

183  scholarships  were  awarded  since  Jan- 
uary 1951  for  periods  of  one  to  six  years. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  .'\merica. 
Inc..  105  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn.  NY.  11211: 
Close  to  10,000  Lithuanian  refugees  still  re- 
main in  free  Europe  ;ind  receive  ;iid  which 
includes  clothing,  books  and  medicines  from 
tlie  Fund.  The  Fund  also  supports  two  sec- 
ondary schools  for  Lithuanian  refugee  chil- 
dren. Some  Lithuanian  refugees  in  Poland 
and  deportees  to  Siberia  were  helped. 

United  Hias  Service,  200  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003:  United  Hias 
Service  provided  rescue,  resettlement  and  re- 
lated services  last  year  to  approximately  53.- 
000  Jewish  men.  women  and  children.  More 
than  8.800  of  these  people  were  .assisted  to 
resettle  In  the  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern countries. 

During  the  past  year,  the  active  caseload 
of  persons  registered  to  emigrate  reached 
23.608;  pre-migratlon  services  In  the  United 
States  and  Latin  .America  were  rendered  to 
16.319  relatives  and  sponsors  of  prospective 
migrants;  3,030  v.-ere  aided  in  the  United 
States  with  such  post-migration  services  as 
naturalization,  adjustment  of  status,  and 
prevention  of  deportation  and  Jeopardy;  1.549 
persons  were  located  throughout  the  world; 
and  In  Latin  .America,  158  migrants  who 
arrived  in  prior  years  received  ,'igency  assist- 
ance. 

The  cost  of  the  agency's  worldwide  opera- 
tions for  the  year  1966  amoiuited  to  $2,250.- 
334  and  resulted  in  a  net  cumulative  deficit 
of  S131.267. 

United  Ukrainian  .American  Relief  Commit- 
tee. Inc  .  5020  Old  York  Road.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19in:  Through  its  headquarters  in  Mun- 
ich. Germany,  UUARC  helped  about  20,000 
re!u:?ees  and  escapees  to  resettle  in  new 
homes  ,ind  to  find  employment.  The  agency 
continues  its  immigration  protrram  and.  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  engaged  in  a  program 
for  Ukrainian  students  In  Poland.  In  cooper- 
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atlon  with  other  Ukrainian  agencies,  UUARC 

Is  planning  to  organize  a  nursing  home  for 
the  aged  in  the  United  States, 

Volunteers  for  International  Technical  As- 
<i.stance.  Inc  ,  College  Campus,  Schenectady, 
NY  12308:  VITA  provides  a  person-to-person 
t-chnlcal  information  service  to  agencies 
working  with  refugees  and  to  others  working 
in  developing  areas, 

VITA'S  method  complements  the  methoas 
,,f  other  organizations  in  International  de- 
velopment, VITA'S  Inquiry  Service  receives 
technical  problems  by  mall  and  sends  them 
to  skilled  scientists,  engineers,  btjsinessmen 
and  educators.  The  more  than  2,500  volun- 
teers on  the  VITA  roster  come  from  every 
state  in  the  United  States  and  from  50  other 
countries.  Tliev  are  associated  with  410  cor- 
porations and  150  universities,  agencies  and 
institutes.  Working  relationships  with  the 
Institute  of  Pood  Technologists,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Nutrition  and  Uie  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  give  access 
through  VITA  to  their  entire  memberships. 
VITA  volunteers  respond  to  1.370  requests 
for  technical  information  in  1966.  A  number 
of  these  request^s  came  from  relief  agencies, 
including  requests  for  information  for  a 
Community  Development  Foundation  train- 
ing program  for  work  with  refugees  in  Viet- 
nam and  information  on  a  design  for  ovens 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Refugee  F*rogram  in  South  Vietnam. 

World  Rehabilitation  Fund.  Inc..  400  East 
34th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10016:  "Hie  World 
Rehabilitation  F\ind.  Inc.  Is  involved  directly 
in  services  to  refugees  in  two  projects  In 
Hong  Kong  and  one  in  Vietnam. 

In  Hong  Kong  under  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  the  World  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund.  Inc..  has  completed  and  equipped 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Centre  for 
Spastic  Children,  The  building  was  dedicated 
in  March  1967  This  center  has  facilities  for 
60  inpatients  and  120  outpatients.  It  is  being 
managed  bv  the  Hong  Kong  R*d  Cross  with 
financial  assistance  for  a  two-year  period 
from  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund. 

Tlie  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  Day  Cen- 
tre is  currentiv  under  construction  and  will 
be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1968.  This  cen- 
ter will  provide  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  and  sheltered  employment  for  450 
persons  dallv.  Personnel  for  the  center  has 
been  trained  by  the  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund  The  equipment  and  assistance  In  the 
operational  expenses  for  a  two-year  period 
will  be  contributed  by  the  Fund. 

In  Vietnam,  under  a  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
World  Rehabilitation  Fund  is  helping  to  ex- 
pand the  National  Rehabilitation  Institute 
in  Saigon,  equip  staff  and  provide  supplies 
for  four  smaller  satellite  centers.  Two  of 
these  centers  were  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1967.  a  third  will  be  opened  in  the  summer 
and  the  fourth  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  1968. 
NAE  World  Relief  Commission.  Inc..  33-10 
36th  Avenue.  Lond  Island  City,  N.Y'.  11106: 
The  major  refugee  programs  of  this  agency 
are  In  Korea.  Burundi  and  South  Vietnam. 
Services  include  distribution  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicines  to  needy  refugees  in  those 
areas,  along  with  projects  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

World  University  Service.  20  West  40th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10018;  Needy  students 
from  all  over  the  world  benefit  from  WUS 
.lid.  Last  year  WUS  continued  five  major  pro- 
grams .aimed  at  refugee  students.  They  were 
as  follows : 

Algeria:  Financial  assistance  was  given  to 
150  Algerians  studying  in  Europe,  and  food, 
drugs,  clothing,  etc..  were  provided  to  refugee 
students  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  WUS  is 
helping  the  Algerian  university  community 
get  back  on  its  feet,  which  requires  ?30.000 
in  assistance. 

Angola:  Financial  aid  ($70,000  since  1961) 
has  been  provided  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
refugee  students  from  Angola  and  other 
African  territories  ruled  by  Portugal. 
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China:  More  than  $600,000  have  been  pro- 
vided over  the  past  six  years  to  foster  higher 
education  in  Hong  Kong.  This  progriun  con- 
tinued last  year,  in  addition  to  which  sixteen 
Chinese  professors  were  brought  to  the  U.S. 
to  study  and  five  students  sent  to  Canada. 

Hungary:  Since  1956,  WUS  has  been  aid- 
ing Hungarian  refugee  students,  a  six  million 
dollar  program.  They  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  new  countries  of  resi- 
dence. 

South  Africa:  Grants  to  colleges  In  neigh- 
boring countries  enable  non-white  refugee 
student  from  Smith  Africa  to  continue  their 
education. 

World  Vision  Inc  ,  919  West  Huntington 
Drive,  Monrovia,  Calif.  910i6:  In  19  countries 
of  the  world-  in  South  and  Central  America, 
in  Southeast  Asia.  India,  Africa,  and  Hong 
Kong — World  Vision.  Inc.  maintains  orphan- 
ages ministering  to  the  medical,  social, 
spiritual  and  vocational  needs  of  orphans, 
many  of  them  refugees. 

Through  its  Emergency  Mission  of  the 
Mfinth  program,  sponsored  by  friends  of  the 
organization  who  contribute  $10  monthly, 
funds  are  sent  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  ref-  ^ 
iigees  around  the  world  Refugees  also  benefit 
from  relief  goods  shipped  with  the  assistance 
of  AID  to  many  undeveloped  countries. 

World  Vision.  Inc.  is  an  interdenomina- 
tional service  agency,  approved  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Volunt,ary  Foreign  Aid 
under  the  AID  program. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
United  States,  291  Broadway.  New  York  NY. 
10007:  The  YMCA  acts  as  a  complementary 
service  to  the  large  global  programs  of  the 
United  Nations,  governments  and  churches; 
it  is  concerned  with  the  morale  of  refugees. 
It  is  not  a  relief  or  migration  agency.  It  tries 
to  establish  community  centers  in  the  camps 
and  through  them  help  in  the  organization  of 
educational,  recreational,  religious  programs, 
etc  The  agency  also  offers  language  training, 
orientation  courses  for  prospective  migrants, 
camp'ng  for  the  children,  together  with 
handicrafts  and  vocational  training. 

Young  Women's  Christian  As.sociatlon,  600 
Lexington  .Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10022: 
Tlie  World  YWCA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  YWCAs  is  providing  services  to 
refugee  women  and  girls  in  Egypt.  Greece, 
Hong  Kong.  Jordan.  Lebanon  and  Pakistan. 
In  Austria  a  refugee  program  is  carried  out 
jolntlv  with  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCAs. 
In  Vietnam  the  World  YWCA  serves  women 
and  girls  in  cooperation  with  the  Asian 
Christian  Service.  The  YWCA.  in  its  refugee 
services,  puts  great  emphasis  on  the  provision 
of  basic  education,  vocational  training  and 
cottage  industries  in  order  to  help  the  women 
and  girls  to  become  self-supporting 


U.S.  Nonprofit  Organizations  With  Prograrps 
in  South  Vietnam  ^ 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  y 
AMA  Physicians  for  Vietnam.  '.^^  ^ 

American  National  Red  Cross.  '   *-. 

.Asia  Foundation. 

CARE.  ' 

Catholic     Relief     Services — U.S.     Catholic 
Conference. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Christian  Children's  Fund. 

Church  World  Service. 

Community  Development  Foundation. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities. 

Foster  Parents'  Plan, 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Voluntary  Services. 

Lutheran  World  Relief. 

Medical  Mission  Sisters. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

NAE. — World  Relief  Commission. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

People-to-People  Health  Foundation. 

Project  Concern. 

Project  HOPE. 

Save  the  Children  Federation. 
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Seventh-Day  Adventlst  Welfare  Service. 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics. 
Vietnam  Christian  Service 
World  Rehabilitation  Fund. 
World  Vision  Relief  Organization 
Worldwide  Evangelization  Crusade. 

m'MAN     RIGHTS     AND    THE    PROTECTION     Or 
BFFl'CEES 

51  member  nations  have  signed  the  United 
Niitions'  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees"  The  United  States  have  not 
acceded  to  the  Convention  even  though  its 
people  have  always  and  generously  provided 
asvlum  and  assistance  for  refugees 

There  are  now  more  than  15.000.000  ref- 
ugees in  the  world-  more  than  there  were 
m  1958  which  was  observed  as  the  United 
Nations'  World  Refugee  Year  Europe's  mas- 
sive post-war  refugee  problem  is  largely 
solved,  but  new  refugee  problems  have  arisen 
in  Asia  and  In  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  al- 
most universal  social  and  political  ferment 
of  oxir  era. 

Tlie  need  for  an  international  instrumelit 
which  gviarantees  protection  and  assistance 
t.0  these  millions  of  helpless  and  often  state- 
less persons  has  never  l>een  so  great  as  now 
^  By  Proclamation  of  President  Johnson,  the 
United  States  is  observing  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  the  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights.  1968  marks  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  Surely,  a  most  forthright  and 
universally  beneficial  action  of  our  country 
in  celebration  of  this  Anniversary  would  be 
the  signing  of  the  Refugee  Convention  by  <- 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Ironically,  it  is  our  traditional  welcome  to 
the  refugee,  and  the  protection  given  him 
by  our  laws,  which  is  commonly  cited  as  the 
reason  for  our  past  refusal  to  become  a  party 
to  the  Convention.  Apparently  ignored  is  the 
fact  that  If  the  United  States  were  to  accept 
the  Convention,  it  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  refugees  Human  Right  to  protection  and 
assistance  in  other  countries.  As  matters 
stand  icr  mav  know  that  our  laws  provide  all 
of  the  Human  Rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Convention— but  no  one  else  does  It  is  cru- 
cially important  that  we  strengthen  the 
Convention  bv  signing  it  now. 

Our  action  will  help  to  ensure  that  the  In- 
creasing number  of  refugees  fieelng  into  asy- 
lum may  have  the  protection  of  the  Inter- 
national' community  when  they  need  It 

COMMITTEE    UNANCE 

At  June  30.  1967.  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year, 
according  to  the  Committee's  audited  ac- 
counts we  had  received  from  individuals, 
foundations,  organizations  and  corporations 
121.36132  inchiding  income  from  the  sale 
of  Gift  Wrap  in  the  amount  of  $30,532  68.  We 
had  expended  $115,950  27  including  the  cost 
of  our  Gift  Wr.ip  procram 

The  Committee's  operational  budget  for 
the  vear  endec  June  30.  1968  is  $146,250.  in- 
cluding the  Gift  Wrap  project  budget 

The  Committee's  auditors  are  Peat.  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  &Co, 

•      THE    OFFICERS    AND    BOARD  OF    DIRECTORS 

We  are  introducing  our  readers,  to  our 
Officers  and  Board  of  Directors  in  this  Issue, 
some  of  them  have  helped  to  guide  the  Com- 
mittee since  its  fovnding  10  years  ago.  others 
have  come  to  membership  along  the  way.  All. 
in  varving  degrees,  have  lent  their  n.ames. 
given  financial  support  and  leadership  to 
the  Committees  work  with  uncommon 
unanimltv  of  spirit  and  generosity.  They  are. 
as  it  was  expected  they  would  be  at  the 
beginning,  a  group  of  representative  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  believe  that  the 
problem  of  the  world's  refugees  should  be 
a  matter  r.f  serious  public  concern.  Some 
have  elven  estimony  before  committees  of 
the  Congress,  some  have  made  field  .studies 
of  refugee  problems  overseas,  some  have 
served  as  consultants  to  our  government  of- 
ficers dealing  with  refugee  affairs,  others 
have  played  a  leading  role  In  refugee  resettle- 
ment in  their  own  cities. 
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Etch  year  when  the  World  Refugee  Re- 
pair: r.a.s  i'  ne  o  press,  along  with  our  sigh 
of  re.'.'-'l  w»  f^^l  a  burden  of  gratitude  to 
\V:;:.Am  K  A'.Ison,  our  Editorial  Consultant. 
wh.se  ar-,;sTv  and  Industry  are  evident  in 
the  f-rni  and  appearance  of  this  book. 

Washington.  DC. 

Maxwell  Rabb. 

President  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  VS. 
Committee  for  Refugees.  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Re  your  recent  Inquiry.  I  will  gladly  offer 
the  1988  World  Refugee  Report  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Congressional  Record.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees.  I  want  you  to  know  how  very 
much  we  appreciate  your  many  dedicated 
efforts  to  bring  the  Important  humanitarian 
c  uise  of  refugees  before  the  American  people. 
Your  work,  r.nd  that  of  your  sister  voluntary 
agencies.  Ls  making  an  extremely  Important 
contribution  to  our  Natlon'.s  concern  for  the 
world's  homeless  from  Cuba  to  the  Hamlets 
of  Vietnam.  The  USCR  deserves  high  tribute 
from  all  men  of  good  will.  Best  wishes  as  you 
continue  your  efforts. 

E:dwaro  M.  Kennedy, 

U.S.  Senate. 


•HOME   AT  62'   FUR  THE  WORKING 
WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    .NEW      T,-,SK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

M.-  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
and  a.^e  .vhen  the  mag:nitude  of  national 
and  international  problems  seem  so  com- 
plex and  unending,  it  "s  often  easy  to 
neglect  those  who  have  contributed  so 
much  toward  the  growth  and  prosperity 
o:  this  Nation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
along  with  many  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, which  will  justly  acknowledge 
the  contribution  millions  of  working 
women  have  made  to  America  since 
those  shadowed,  lean  years  of  the  de- 
pression. I  fondly  refer  to  this  legisla- 
tion as  my  "home  at  62"  bill,  because 
It  would  enable  working  women  who 
have  contribtited  to  the  social  security 
retirement  fimd  for  a  period  of  30  years 
or  120  quarters,  to  retire  with  full  bene- 
fits, whereas  present  law  limits  them  to 
30  percent  of  full  retirement  payments. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  that 
working  women  represent  over  35  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  Their  effect  upon 
the  national  economy  and  their  buying 
power  cannot  be  minimized.  Nor  can  we 
forget  that  the  role  of  the  female  in  to- 
day's labor  market  Is  increasing  and 
helping  to  stimulate  a  gross  national 
product  which  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
trillion  dollar  mark. 

The  reason  for  supporting  this  legis- 
lation is  clearly  evident  when  you  com- 
pare the  existing  minimum  social  secu- 
rity requirements  for  retirement  at  age 
65 — 18  quarters — with  the  30  years  or 
120  quarters  enumerated  in  my  bill  for 
women  to  retire  at  age  62.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  show  just  recognition  for  the  con- 
tribution of  productive  hard  work  that 
has  materially  helped  forge  economic 
greatness  from  the  economic  despair  of 
the  1930s. 

I  earnestly  hope  you  will  join  with  me 
in  helping  the  working  woman  of 
America  to  retire  to  the  leisure  of  their 
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homes  on  full  social  security  retirement 
benefits  at  62  after  they  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  helping  to  build 
a  better  America. 
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I.  W.  ABEL.  PRESIDENT.  UNITED 
STEELWORKERS  OP  AMERICA, 
SPEAKS  BEFORE  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  and  Kentucky  congres- 
sional delegation  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
a  banquet  gathering,  received  a  volume 
of  startling  information  on  the  ava- 
lanche of  steel  imports  from  foreign  steel 
manufactures.  The  great  increase  of 
steel  imports,  if  not  curbed,  will  vastly 
cripple  the  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Presiding  at  the  gathering  was 
Charles  M.  Beeghly,  chainnan.  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  and  the  speakers 
were  I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America;  Philip  D.  Block.  Jr., 
chairman.  Inland  Steel  Co.;  and  Robert 
E.  Williams,  president,  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  see  manage- 
ment of  this  great  steel  industry  and 
leaders  of  the  Steelworkers  Union  join 
hands  and  alert  the  public  to  the  im- 
pending threat  to  America's  economy, 
steel  production  and  also  to  the  threat 
of  unemployment  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens. 

I  have  filed  a  bill,  along  with  Congress- 
man Vanik.  of  Ohio,  and  several  other 
Members  of  Congress,  to  curb  the  out- 
rageous increase  of  annual  steel  imports 
during  the  last  10  years  from  foreign 
countries. 

I  hereby  submit  the  remark.s  made  by 
I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America,  on  this  occasion.  These 
facts  pertaining  to  the  threat  to  our 
major  industry  should  be  read  by  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Abel  follow: 

Statement  of  I.  W.  Abel,  President,  UNriED 
Steelworkers  of  America,  on  Steel  and 
Iron  Ore  Quota  Bill.  Before  the  I.ndiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentttckt  Congressional 
Delegation,  Washington,  D.C.  Mat  14, 
1968 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  of  foreign  steel 
Imports  and  Its  adverse  Impact  upon  the  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  has  necessitated  this 
extraordinary  procedure  of  conveying  our 
concern  to  you. 

As  we  Indicated  In  our  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  our  concern 
is  generated  by  two  developments. 

I.  short  range 

During  this  period  of  negotiations  and  the 
subsequent  anticipation  of  strike  action. 
there  is  a  rush  by  steel  consumers  to  build 
up  their  steel  Inventory.  Some  figures  indi- 
cate that  steel  Imports  this  year  may  be  as 
high  as  15  per  cent.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  noted  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1968  Impwrts  of  3.4  million  tons 
are  already  up  one  million  tons  over  the 
similar  period  In  1967.  It  represents  a  42 
per  cent  increase  over  the  first  quarter  level 
of  last  year. 

Wh^n  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  figures 
come  In  from  last  month,  we  anticipate  an 


even  greater  lncrea.<^  These  tigiirps,  projected 
on  an  annual  basis,  indicate  Import  levels 
of  about  15  to  17  million  tons — more  than 
4  to  6  million  tons  over  last  year's  11.5  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  adverse  Impact  of  this  upon  our  mem- 
bers Is  twofold.  After  the  Immediate  period 
of  negotiations  and  or  strike  Is  over,  there 
are  layoffs  in  the  steel  mills  as  these  Inven- 
tories are  worked  off.  Furthermore,  long- 
range  commitments  are  made  by  domestic 
concerns  to  foreign  producers  which  result 
in  a  long-term  loss  to  domestic  steel  pro- 
duction. 

These  commitments  are  being  made  be- 
cause the  foreign  producer  is  seizing  the 
adv.intage  of  a  good  opportunity  and  is  de- 
manding a  contract  for  shipping  steel  for 
a  period  of  two  to  five  years. 

We  very  definitely  do  not  think  that  our 
foreign  trade  policy  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic 
workers  who  are  exercising  their  prerogatives 
under  the  expressed  public-policy  prcx-edure 
in  labor-management  relations — namely,  to 
bargain  collectively. 

The  right  to  bargain  is  a  cherished  one. 
but  it  is  being  eroded  by  the  unfair  intru- 
sion of  foreign  trade.  The  February  8  l.ssue 
of  the  Japan  .\Ictal  Bulletin  mentions  that 
the  Japanese  government,  concerned  about 
its  own  balance  of  payment  deficits,  has 
"asked  steel  companies  for  increased  exports 
and  decreased  lmport.s."  (And,  here,  I 
especially  call  your  attention  to  the  com- 
ment) "With  the  threatened  steel  strike  in 
America  resulting  in  increased  enquiries,  the 
original  export  target  of  10  million  tons  is 
likely   to   be  attained." 

Gentlemen,  we  should  be  allowed  to  bar- 
gain a  domestic  agreement  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  domestic  situation. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  here  Is  that 
we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  foreign 
markets  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor. 
Actually,  we  have  never  been  a  major  steel 
exporting  nation.  Although  we  did  maintain 
a  trade  surplus  prior  to  1959,  our  major 
market  was  a  domestic  one.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  matter  what  our  wage  costs  are, 
foreign  producers  will  maintain  control  of 
their  own  markets.  Furthermore,  an  .aggres- 
sive export  policy  by  our  own  industry 
would  probably  wreak  havoc  In  foreign 
markets. 

As  I  win  shortly  indicate,  our  support  of 
the  steel  quota  bill  does  not  rest  upon  any 
competitive  disadvantage  which  we  may 
have  with  regard  to  wages.  Foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers will  always  be  able  to  lower  the  price 
of  steel  in  our  market.  It  would  not  onlv  be 
unrealistic  but  more  than  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  negotiate  within  the  context 
of  being  more  competitive.  No,  the  problem 
facing  steel  trade  comes  from  .inother  source 
and  as  a  nation  we  will  eventtially  have  to 
cope  with  it. 

n,    long    range 

Actually,  our  major  concern  arises  from  a 
long-range  view  of  the  world  steel  industry 
which  Is  plagued  with  overcapacity.  The 
scourge  of  foreign  overcapacity,  causing  a 
compulsion  to  exp>ort,  is  coexistent  with  an 
acceleration  of  investments  in  new  technol- 
ogy by  our  own  industry.  TTie  coincidence  of 
the  two  can  result  in  job  loss  to  steelworkers. 

A  report  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Indicates  that,  from  1965  to  1970.  world  ca- 
pacity will  increase  at  a  rate  of  33  million  net 
tons  per  year.  The  present  excess  capacity  is 
calculated  at  50  million  tons. 

What  will  be  the  amount  of  surplus  capac- 
ity when  this  projected  capacity  is  finally 
constructed? 

According  to  the  report:  "The  unused  ca- 
pacity exerts  pressure  to  export.  Because  of 
heavy  fixed  overhead  costs,  typical  of  the 
steel  industry,  especially  abroad,  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  a  tradition  of  cutting  export 
prices  below  total  costs  rather  than  to  re- 
strict operations.  Prewar  cartels  have  a  long 
history  of  this  type  of  managerial  policies  " 
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Again,  the  Japan  Metal  Bulletin  declares 
that  "The  Iron  and  steel  Industry  is  plan- 
ning to  provide  an  obligatory  export  quota 
to  steel,  the  tonnage  allocated  to  be  10  per 
cent  over  the  actual  export  in  the  current 
fi.scal  year,  with  export  target  in  the  next 
luscal  year  raised  to  over  12  million  tons. 
Those  companies  that  fall  to  export  the 
allocated  tonnage  will  get  less  coking  coal 
than  they  want  delivered  or  will  be  penal- 
ised by  $28  per  ton,  covering  the  balance 
unexported." 

Well,  there  you  are,  Tlie  pressure  of  over- 

c.-.pacity   vipon    the   foreign   Industry   and   a 

tive   action   by   a   government  within    a 

itlon   where   the   Industry   is  considered 

i.n    "instrument    of    government"     unduly 

.stimulates  exports  of  steel  into  our  market. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Senate 
report  recommends  a  world  conference  of 
pntrnments  of  major  steel  producing  coun- 
tries to  dl.^cuss  common  Interest  in  adjust- 
in?  the  pace  of  steel  capacity  expansion  to 
the  pace  of  world  steel  demand.  However, 
we  are  under  no  illusion  that  such  a  con- 
ference can  be  easily  convened.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  convinced  that  such  progress, 
to  date,  has  been  a  direct  result  of  the  uni- 
l.Tterally  mandated  quotas  contemplated  in 
the  steel  and  Iron  ore  quota  bill  which  has 
elicited  this  response. 

I  know  that  economic  interests  are  at 
stake  and  that  foreign  trade  competition  Is 
supposed  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  Lately,  how- 
ever, even  that  argument  is  being  challenged 
since  we  became  a  deficit  trade  nation  last 
month.  Yet  I  submit  that  we  must  strike 
;i  balance  between  banking  interests  and 
our  domestic  employment  policy.  What 
really  Is  at  stake  is  whether  we  are  more 
concerned  abotit  the  rate  of  employment  In- 
crease in  the  job  market  or  the  rate  of 
interest  increase  in  the  money  market. 
Surely  we  can  be  precise  enough  to  work 
out  a  balanced  relationship. 

Our  position  as  a  Union  lies,  therefore, 
within  the  framework  of  an  expansionary 
trade  policy — but  one  which  Is  balanced. 
Our  concern  is  not  over  a  freer  trade  rela- 
tionship. We  are  committed  to  that.  Nor  is 
it  one  of  being  unduly  aroused  over  fairer 
trade.  Certainly,  we  seek  equitable  anti- 
dumping laws  and  the  reciprocal  elimination 
of  uon-tarlff  barriers.  But  for  an  industry 
that  is  primarily  domestic,  our  attention  is 
directed  at  a  more  orderly  and  balanced 
penetration  of  our  market.  Even  GATT  regu- 
Litions  recognizes  the  chaotic  conditions 
arising  from  "market  disruption." 

We  are  advocating,  therefore,  that  these 
quota  restrictions  be  enacted  and  enforced 
until  such  time  as  world  over-capacity  is 
moderated.  Once  there  is  a  more  proper 
rclr.lionship  between  v.'orld  demand  and 
world  capacity,  then,  injurious  competition 
will  be  abated.  We  are  not  opposed  to  steel 
trade — even  at  competitive  prices — but  we 
are  convinced  that  the  competition  should 
arise  from  lower  cost  factors  and  not  from 
the  compulsion  of  excess  facilities.  Hence,  we 
view  that  fact  of  overcapacity  as  the  crucial 
malady  in  the  world  steel  trade  picture  and 
not  necessarily  other  competitive  factors,  like 
wage  costs. 

I  might  mention  also  that  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  work- 
ers displaced  by  foreign  trade  is  most  neces- 
";iry.  but  highly  unsatisfactory  as  a  solution 
to  massive  displacement.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  a  number  of  pifoposals  before  Con- 
gress that  liberalizes  that  section  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  which  deals  with  as- 
sistance to  workers  adversely  affected  by  for- 
(,2n  trade.  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  react  favorably  to  these  proposals.  It 
:=  my  understanding  that  as  of  now  not  one 
nuie  case  has  been  acted  upon  favorably 
■  y  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission.  We  do. 
:.'-)wever.  need  the  enactment  of  this  provl- 
;on.  However,  it  Is  one  thing  to  provide 
ttssistance  for  a  small  group  of  workers  who 
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will  be  adversely  affected  in  the  Interest  of 
a  broader  trade  policy  which  provides  greater 
economic  growth  for  the  economy  and  more 
Job  opportunities  for  American  workers.  How- 
ever, such  a  relief  program  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  a  more  ba.sic  solution  to  the 
problems  facing  the  steel  industry. 

Within  the  framework  of  aji  expansionary 
trade  policy,  we  must  now  grapple  with 
the  question  of  a  balanced  trade  develop- 
ment. It  is  that  task  which  Congress  must 
face,  and  it  is  one  which  this  Union  is  com- 
pletely convinced  must  be  done  now — this 
year. 

I  wish  to  thank  lliose  members  here  to- 
night who  cosponsored  or  introduced  the 
steel  quota  bill.  I  am  sure  that  your  efforts 
were  instrumental  in  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
indicated  that  he  will  hold  hearings  on  our 
trade  problems  next  month.  I  would  urge 
those  of  you  who  have  not  had  time  to  re- 
view our  problems  to  study  them  and  I  hope 
to  introduce  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  introduced  1)V  Cfist-ressman  VanIk  of 
Ohio. 


A  CLEAR  POSITION  BY  RICHARD 
NIXON  ON  CRIME 


I^ON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    .N'ELRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Nebra.ska  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  body.  The  people  of 
Nebraska  and  the  Nation  are  gravely 
concerned  with  the  growing  crime  rate 
in  the  United  States,  and  demand  and 
expect  that  political  candidates  .'^peak 
out  in  a  straightforward  way  on  the 
problem. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
has  given  his  news  on  this  issue  and 
was  commended  for  his  clear  thoughts 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  May  14.  Because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  people  of 
America  in  finding  solutions  to  this 
problem,  I  am  pleased  to  place  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Nixon  on  Crime 

Richard  Nixon's  recent  statement  of  his 
position  on  crime  In  this  country  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  having  a  political  colora- 
tion. Tliere  is  some  basis  for  this.  But  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year? 

The  Nixon  statement  also  sets  forth  facts 
pertaining  to  the  dismaying  upsurge  in  crime 
and  is  specific  in  spelling  out  some  of  the 
things  he  would  do  to  combat  crime.  Tliese 
are  the  sections  on  which  serious  attention 
should  be  focused. 

In  the  last  seven  years,  Nixon  said,  crime 
in  this  country  has  increased  by  a  staggering 
88  percent  although  the  rise  in  population 
has  been  only  10  percent.  Projecting  his  esti- 
mates, the  Republican  presidential  hopeful 
said  that  if  the  present  crime  rate  continues 
the  number  of  major  crimes  will  double  by 
the  end  of  1972 — less  than  five  years  in  the 
future.  Certainly  the  former  vice  president 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  that  this 
is  a  prospect  which  America  cannot  accept, 
and  which,  if  it  should  be  accepted,  will  con- 
vert the  metaphorical  "city  Jungle"  Into  a 
"barbaric  reality." 

What  does  Nixon  think  should  be  done  at 
a  time  when  crime  is  increasing  almost  nine 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  population?  He  does 
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not  take  the  view  tliat  there  Is  any  one 
simple  answer.  But  he  does  come  down 
squarely  and  firmly  in  support  of  the  crime 
bill  now  being  debated  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  specifically  included  in  his  statement  of 
support  two  of  the  bill's  most  controversial 
sections.  These  would  authorize  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices  under  appro- 
priate court  safeguards  In  certain  serious 
crimes,  and.  second,  would  modify  the  .Su- 
preme Court's  Miranda  decision  relating  to 
the  use  of  confessions. 

Those  who  equate  the  use  of  wiretaps  and 
electronic  bugs  with  a  police  state  in  full 
flower  argue  that.  In  any  event,  these  devices 
would  be  of  no  help  in  curbing  the  ordinary 
crimes  of  violence — robberies,  murders,  bur- 
glaries and  the  like.  Perhaps  ihese  things 
would  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  organized 
crime,  they  say,  but  it  is  not  organized  crime 
which  makes  people  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
at  night, 

Nixon's  answer  to  that  is  this:  "Orrranlzed 
crime  Is  also  directly  and  deeply  liuolved 
In  street  crime.  One  estimate  is  th.^t  some 
50  percent  of  the  street  crime  In  some  of 
our  major  cities  is  the  work  of  addicts  trying 
to  support  their  habit — and  traffic  In  illeg.il 
narcotics  is  a  major  enterprise  of  organized 
crime."  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  almost  incred- 
ible tJiat  the  President  and  Attorney  General 
Clark,  who  favor  use  of  wiretaps  and  bugs 
without  any  court  supervision  in  "natloml 
security  cases."  would  outlaw  U»em  in  all 
other   kinds  of   investigations. 

The  proposed  modification  of  the  Miranda 
decision,  if  anything,  is  more  offensive  tli.iii 
the  possible  use  of  wiretaps  to  the  rritlrs 
of  the  Senate  bill.  To  listen  to  them,  one 
would  think  that  the  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
vision are  wicked  men.  bent  not  only  upon 
subverting  the  Supreme  Court  but  also  upon 
turning  back  the  clock  of  Justice  to  the 
star  chamber  days.  Tills  is  .^o  childishly  ab- 
surd that  it  does  not  merit  i^erlous  debate. 

Tliere  are  two  points  worth  noting,  how- 
ever. One  is  this  comment  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  White,  speaklne  lor  himself  and  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Stewart:  "I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  decision  in  Mirand.i  was  an 
extravag-ant  and  unwise  Interpretation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  I  would  prefer 
that  Miranda  be  abandoned.  .  .  ."  Are  these 
justices  to  be  condemned  as  subverters  of 
the  court? 

Tlie  other  point  is  that  It  may  not  be 
possible  for  Congress  to  alter  the  Impact  of 
Miranda  through  enactment  of  a  statute, 
which  the  court  cotild  declare  unconstitu- 
tional. Nixon,  though  supporting  the  provi- 
sion, recognizes  this.  If  It  should  be  Impos- 
sible to  pass  legislation  which  would  satisfy 
the  court,  he  says,  then  consideration  should 
be  given  to  amendiiig  the  Constitution. 

This  Nixon  statement  strikes  us  as  a  forth- 
right, clear  and  courageous  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  crime  problem  as  he  sees 
it.  and  of  the  measures  needed  to  deal  with 
It.  We  hope,  political  year  or  not.  that  Messrs. 
Kennedy,  McCarthy,  Humphrey  and  RcK;ke- 
feller  will  be  no  less  specific  as  they  continue 
to  stake  out  their  own  political  claims. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
U.SS.  "PUEBLO"  AND  LET  AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE  KNOW  ITS  MEN  DID 
THEIR  DUTY  AS  ORDERED 


HON.  WILLIAFtl  G   RPvAY 

OF    INDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  almost  4  months  since  the  North 
Koreans  hijacked  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
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took  her  crew  of  over  80  men  into  cap- 
tivity. I  repeat  what  I  urged  shortly  after 
this  happened:  The  American  people 
should  be  told  the  truth  about  the  matter, 
and  the  best  way  is  for  the  administra- 
tion to  release  the  full  texts  of  the  r^K" 
sages  between  the  Pueblo  and  higher  WS. 
authority.  A  very  small  part  of  Pueblo's 
transmissions  have  been  made  public,  but 
there  has  been  no  word  of  any  kind  as  to 
what  the  ship  was  told  to  do,  or  not  to 
do.  or  if  it  was  told  to  do  anything  at  all, 
but  left  to  fend  for  itself.  Release  of  the 
messEiges  would  tell  the  Communists 
nothing  they  do  not  know  already. 

Capture  of  the  ship  and  its  men  was 
the  greatest  single  loss  of  top-secret  in- 
telligence equipment  and  highly  trained 
personnel  ever  suffered  by  any  nation  in 
the  entire  history  of  intelligence  opera- 
tions. Secretary  McNamara  was  still  head 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  at  that 
time:  he  said  there  had  been  no  protec- 
tion for  the  ship  because  protection  would 
have  been  a   'provocative  act." 

I  find  his  solicitude  for  the  feelings  of 
the  North  Koreans  to  be  something  less 
than  losical  or  desirable.  Just  a  few  days 
before  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  North  Ko- 
rea had  sent  a  trained  band  of  terrorists 
into  Seoul  to  kill  top  South  Korean  ofB- 
cials.  During  all  of  1967,  North  Korean 
attacks  on  American-South  Korean  bor- 
der outposts  had  been  growing  in  number 
and  intensity.  North  Korea,  it  seems,  can 
be    provocative,"  but  we  cannot. 

What  instructions  were  siven  to  the 
ship?  To  fight':'  To  destroy  all  equipment 
and  scuttle  the  ship  to  prevent  its  cap- 
ture^ Or  was  nothing  done  at  all.  and 
are  these  men  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava: 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do 
and  die  because     .     some  had  blundered. 

"We  know  these  men,  now  in  North  Ko- 
rean captivity,  will  be  held  until  the  last 
possible  bit  of  intelligence  information 
and  propaganda  advantage  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  them  by  North  Korea.  The 
least  we  can  do  for  them  now,  and  for 
their  families  and  friends  agonizing  over 
their  fate,  is  to  let  the  American  people 
and  the  whole  world,  know  that  they  did 
not  break  faith  -sith  their  country,  that 
they  followed  orders  and  conducted 
themselves  like  men. 

Or  would  this  mean  revealing  that 
someone  farther  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand conducted  himself,  or  themselves, 
like  cowards'' 


HON    .JOSEPH  \V.   MARTIN 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses  with  Joe  Martin.  We  knew 
him  as  a  man  dedicated  to  his  country 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  he  served  for  so  many  years.  His 
devotion  to  duty  has  always  been  an  in- 
qriration  to  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  add  to  the  words  of 
my   colleagues   in   tribute   to   Mr.   Mar- 
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tin's  long  life  and  distinguished  senice 
to  his  country  and  to  his  colleagues  in 
this  great  legislative  body. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  OUR  TIME 


HON    JAMES  G,  FULTON 

OF    HEN'NSYLVaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  NY,  May  14.  1968. 
Hon  James  G.  Pulton, 
U.S.  Congressman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Pttlton:  Just  before 
his  recent  illness.  General  Elsenhower  fin- 
ished work  on  the  latest  of  a  series  of  articles 
he's  been  writing  for  Reader's  Digest.  This 
piece.  "A  Proposal  for  Our  Time."  advances 
anew  the  project  conceived  by  the  former 
President  iwith  Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss) 
for  setting  up  three  nuclear  desalting  plants 
ill  the  Middle  East. 

While  the  proposal  received  approval  last 
fall  in  a  Senate  resolution,  there  has  been 
no  parallel  House  action  to  date. 

■We  thought  you  might  like  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  article  before  it  is  released  to  the  pub- 
lic late  this  month. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Devine. 
Vice  PTesident. 


A  Proposal  for  Otm  Time 
(By  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower) 

(Note. — With  force  and  logic,  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  suggests  that  nuclear  tech- 
nology— applied  on  a  massive  scale  to  the 
desalination  of  sea  water — coxUd  turn  the 
arid,  hostile  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to- 
ward a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity. ) 

In  my  Atoms-for-Peace  address  before  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1953,  I  dwelt  on 
the  handsome  rewards  which  the  miracle  of 
atomic  energy  could  bring  to  mankind.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  years,  some  of  these  re- 
wards have  t)een  realized.  For  example,  when 
I  became  President  in  January  1953,  not  one 
nuclear  reactor  for  the  production  of  com- 
mercial electricity  was  in  existence  or  even 
planned,  and  scientists  were  extremely  pes- 
simistic about  the  practical  application  of 
this  method.  As  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  however,  Adm.  Lewis 
L.  Strauss  was  determined  that  studies  and 
experimentation  should  continue.  The  rec- 
ord today:  16  nuclear-power  plants  in  oper- 
ation, 21  being  built,  52  planned.  The  atomic 
production  of  electric  power  is  fully  competi- 
tive with  conventional  methods. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  breakthrough — the  atomic 
desalting  of  sea  water  in  vast  quantities  for 
making  the  desert  lands  of  this  earth  bloom 
for  human  need.  Extensive  studies  of  de- 
salting have  been  carried  on  at  the  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  National  Laboratory  and  else- 
where, and  technology  has  made  enormous 
strides.  Just  as  It  has  In  the  atomic  produc- 
tion of  electricity.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  put  this  remarkable  new 
tool  into  major  tise. 

Of  course,  much  has  been  accomplished 
over  the  years  by  irrigation  with  natural 
water  supplies.  'The  fabulous  agricultural 
valleys  of  California  and  Arizona  are  re- 
markable present-day  examples.  But  there 
are  many  regions  throughout  the  world  where 
water  supplies  for  agricultural  purposes  aj-e 


wholly  inadequate  or  simply  do  not  exi.st 
Consequently,  desert  jjeoplee  through  ihe 
centuries  have  looked  longingly  at  the  limit- 
less seas  wlilch  lap  their  shores,  and  yearned 
for  some  alchemy  whereby  they  could  traii.>- 
form  salt  water  Into  sweet  cheaply  and  in 
enormous  quantities.  Until  recently,  how- 
ever,  this  was  only  an  unattainable  dream 

In  the  Atoms-for-Peace  speech^for  which 
much  information  was  supplied  by  Chalrm.in 
Strauss — I  listed  agriculture  as  one  human 
endeavor  in  which  tlie  atom  could  serve  .\ 
few  months  later,  in  June  1954,  I  sent  n 
note  to  Strauss  urging  the  intensive  study 
of  methods  of  desalting  sea  water  by  atomic 
energy,  and  I  added.  "I  can  think  of  no  sci- 
entific success  that  would  equal  tills  in  lis 
boon  to  mankind." 

During  the  spring  of  1967.  Lewis  Strar.s.s 
and  I — both  of  us  now  private  citizens  and 
still  good  friends — talked  again  about  liie 
atomic  desalting  of  water  and  Its  possible 
application  to  the  Middle  East.  Just  I;ist 
June  he  pl.aced  before  me  a  detailed  pl.m, 
which  he  liad  formulated  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  best  engineering  and  flnauci.il 
brains  in  the  coiiiitry.  "VVe  called  it  "A  Pro- 
posal for  Our  Time." 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  not  only  to 
bring  large  arid  regions  into  production  and 
supply  useful  work  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  but  also,  hopefully,  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  a  deeply  troubled  area  of 
the  world  through  a  new  cooperative  ven- 
ture among  nations.  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  the  proposal,  when  imple- 
mented— as  it  is  sure  to  be  someday — may 
very  well  suc<:eed  in  bringing  stability  to  j. 
region  where  endless  political  negotiations 
have  failed. 

Tragic  Enmity.  The  roots  of  hostility  la 
the  Mldle  East  extend  back  through  centuries 
of  time  and  grow  out  of  the  soil  of  implacabie 
hatred  between  the  .Arab  and  Jewish  peoples. 
It  is  a  bitter  soil  indeed,  as  I  learned  fir.-:.:- 
hand  in  World  War  II.  During  the  Norrh 
African  invasion,  we  not  only  were  involved 
in  the  conquest  of  Hitler's  armies  but  also 
h.ad  to  act  as  an  occupying  agency  for  a 
time — to  prevent  complete  chaos. 

As  commander  of  our  forces.  I  became 
aware  of  the  unbelievably  repressive  laws 
against  Jewish  minorities  in  some  of  tl.rse 
-■Vrab-speaking  areas.  I  ordered  these  lav.s 
modified,  and  we  may  have  done  a  little  go  id 
:n  this  r-espect  But  one  day  a  distinguishi  d 
Jev.'ish  religious  leader  came  to  me  and  beecfd 
me  not  to  move  too  swiftly  m  changing  siici; 
practices;  he  feared  it  might  bring  abi^ut 
a  bloody  poginm  agajnst  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. FYom  then  on  we  deemed  it  wise 
to  proceed  more  cautiously. 

Tnrouahout  most  of  the  past  20  years.  sir.:e 
the  Republic  of  Israel  came  into  being,  the 
Middle  East  h.as  existed  In  a  state  of  armed 
truce.  Twice  the  hostility  between  Arabs 
and  Jews  has  flared  into  open  warfare:  once 
during  the  Stiez  crisis  of  1956;  again  in  the 
late  spring  of  1967,  when  Israel  won  complete 
victory  in  an  astonishing  six-day  war  against 
Egypt  and  other  .'^rab  states. 

During  my  years  in  the  'White  House,  our 
country  tried  hard,  as  an  objective  and  tin- 
prejudiced  friend  of  all  the  Middle  Eu^t 
states,  to  help  settle  some  of  the  abrasive 
problems  which  keep  them  on  the  edge  of 
war.  In  1955-56,  for  example.  I  sent  the  '..ite 
Eric  Johnston  as  my  j^ersonal  representative 
to  try  to  help  settle  a  tumultuous  controv- 
pr?y  that  had  ajisen  between  Israel  on  c^ne 
f:cie  ;'.nd  Jordan  .-aid  Syria  on  the  other,  over 
the  division  of  the  irrigation  waters  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  A  plan  that  seemed  fair  and 
satisfactory  was  worked  out.  approved  by 
the  engineers  and  technical  advisers  of  both 
sidei  But  the  animosity  of  t.lie  .Arab  politi- 
cal leaders  was  such  that  they  contemptuous- 
ly kicked  the  proposal  aside  without  even 
letting  their   people  know  it  existed. 

Yet  most  of  those  who  have  studied  'i.e 
water  proposal  which  Admiral  Strauss  .iiid 
I  have  made  'oelleve  that  its  advantages  to 
the   region    involved   are   so    great    that    the 
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hostile  states  of  the  Middle  East  simply  can- 
not afford  to  withhold  their  cooperation.  No- 
body supposes  that  prejudice  and  hatred 
would  vanish  overnight,  but  the  collabora- 
tion of  Arab  and  Jew  In  a  practical  and 
profitable  enterprise  of  this  magnitude 
might  well  be  the  first,  long  step  toward  a 
permanent   peace. 

PRACTICAL    TECHNIQUE 

Tliere  Is  nothing  new  about  the  desalting 
of  sea  water  for  human  use.  For  years,  ocean- 
going ships  have  been  equipped  with  distilla- 
tion plants  for  converting  salt  water  into 
fresh.  There  are  also  several  such  Installa- 
tions on  land,  producing  water  fcr  household 
use  in  ports  where  natural  supplies  are  lack- 
ing Key  West,  a  city  of  some  56,000  at  the 
tip  end  of  the  Florida  keys,  last  year  put  a 
nonnuclear  conversion  plant  into  oi^eratlon. 
It  can  produce  2,700.000  gallons  per  day,  and 
the  water  quality  is  excellent. 

The  problem  Is  that  water  produced  by 
dl;tlllation  plants  fired  with  conventional 
fuels  (usually  gas  or  oil)  is  much  too  costly 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Key  West  fig- 
ure, probably  the  lowest  among  existing 
plants,  is  around  85  cents  per  1000  gallons — 
far  too  expensive  for  irrigation.  So  we  mttst 
turn  to  atomic  energy. 

.Mthough  no  nuclear  desalting  plant  exists 
today,  construction  of  a  large  one  on  a  man- 
made  inland  off  the  Coast  of  southern  Call- 
Ic.rnla  is  planned.  When  completed,  this 
Bolsa  Island  plant  would  produce  1800  mega- 
watts of  electricity  and  pour  150  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  into  the  area's 
water  system.  The  cost  of  the  conversion 
would  be  far  less  than  that  of  any  present 
system.  The  desalting  method  used  would  be 
rnuch  the  same  as  In  existing  plants  fired  by 
conventional  fuels — a  distillation  process  in 
which  sea  water  is  put  through  a  long  series 
of  evaporation  chambers.  But  the  necessary 
heat  In  this  case  would  come  from  atomic 
reactors. 

Even  this  large  Bolsa  Island  plant  would  be 
small  In  comparison  to  the  installations  en- 
vl.sloned  for  the  Middle  East.  Our  proposal 
suggests  three  plants — two  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  and  one  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba — with  a  combined  production  of  more 
than  a  billion  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 
Tills  is  more  than  twice  the  average  dally 
flow  of  the  three  main  trlbvitarles  of  the 
Jordan  River.  Since  we  now  know  that  the 
cost  of  desalting  water  drops  sharply  and 
progressively  as  the  size  of  the  installation 
increases.  It  is  probable  that  sweet  v.'ater  pro- 
duced by  these  huge  plants  would  cost  not 
more  than  15  cents  per  1000  gallons — and 
possibly  considerably  less  as  we  gained  tech- 
nological experience.  This  Is  well  within 
practical  range  for  many  types  of  crops.  At 
least  1750  square  miles  of  barren  land  could 
be  made  arable — a  long  step  indeed  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  ancient  dream  of  desert 
dwellers. 

A    POWER    FOR    PEACE 

Tlie  Middle  East  plants,  like  the  Bolsa  Is- 
land installation,  would  be  dual-purpose;  in 
Rddition  to  water,  they  would  produce  an 
enormous  amount  of  electric  power.  Some  of 
this  would  be  used  in  pumping  water  to  areas 
as  distant  as  Syria  and  Jordan,  and  perhaps 
under  the  Suez  Canal  to  parts  of  Egypt.  Tlie 
re;t  would  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
c:  needed  fertilizer  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses; a  plentiful  supply  of  electrical  energy 
would  bring  to  the  Middle  East  vast  new 
complexes  of  Industry,  Just.;.s  it  lias  to  many 
other  parts  of   the   world. 

Tlie  proposed  plan  would  thus  help  solve 
the  problem  cf  the  more  than  a  million  Arab 
refugees.  When  the  Republic  of  Israel  was 
established  in  1348,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Arabs  living  there  left  their  homes  and 
moved  into  refugee  settlements  in  neighbor- 
ing Arab  states.  There,  in  camps,  most  of 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  civilized  world, 
many  of  these  people  exist  In  Idleness  and 
poverty,  with  little  hope,  supported  largely 
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by  a  U.N.  dole.  Large  numbers  of  them  could 
be  employed  In  building  the  new  installa- 
tions and  water  condult.s  and  in  preparing 
the  land  for  irrigated  crops.  Later,  a  great 
many  could  doubtless  be  settled  on  the  new 
farming  areas  in  the  Arab  countries. 

The  cost  of  the  project  would  be  at  least  a 
billion  dollars,  and  we  emphatically  do  not 
suggest  that  It  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  could  be  a  successful,  self-sustaining  busi- 
ness enterprise,  whose  revenue  would  derive 
from  the  sale  of  its  products — water  and  elec- 
tricity— to  the  users.  Our  government  would 
m.ike  an  initial  investment  In  some  of  the 
corporation's  stock,  and  the  rest  would  be 
sold  to  private  Investors  In  the  security  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Additional  money  would 
be  raised  through  the  international  market- 
ing of  convertible  debentures.  We  are  assured 
by  international  b.inkers  that  the  financial 
world,  under  normal  conditions,  wovild  wel- 
come such  an  investment  opportunity. 

Fortunately,  an  agency  already,  exists  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  these  great  plants, 
allocate  the  uranium  and  make  sure  that 
none  of  it  is  ever  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  Is  the  International  Atomic  Enery  .Agency, 
first  proposed  in  my  1953  Atoms-for-Pcace 
speech  and  established  In  1957  as  an  arm  of 
the  United  Nations  with  headquarters  in 
Vienna.  Its  primary  function  is  to  encourage 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  All  of  the  Middle  Ea.n  na- 
tions Involved  in  our  present  proposal  are 
IAEA  members.  During  my  admlnistratloii. 
the  United  States  allocated  to  IAEA,  for 
peaceful  uses  abroad,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  uranium.  More  than  enough  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  plants  is  still  available. 

When  our  proposal  was  publicly  announced 
in  1967,  it  received  wide  mention  and  almost 
universal  approval  In  the  press.  Our  hope  was 
that  the  Administration  would  help  push  it 
to  fruition,  but  thus  far  it  has  merely  been 
referred  to  the  State  and  Interior  depart- 
ments and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
study.  Most  of  the  professional  diplomats 
seem  to  think  that  we  must  have  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  before  the  plan 
can  be"  implemented.  I  contend  that  the 
reverse  is  true:  the  proposal  itself  is  a  way 
to  peace. 

In  the  autumn  of  1967.  however.  Sen.  How- 
ard H.  Baker,  Jr.,  (R.,  Tenn.)  Introduced  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
plan.  After  extensive  hearings  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  approved  It  unani- 
mously, and  it  was  then  adopted  without 
dissent  by  the  Senate.  (As  yet,  the  House 
has  not  taken  similar  action.)  Although  the 
resolution  is  merely  an  expression  of  approval 
and  does  not  actually  implement  the  plan, 
this  fine  bipartisan  support  was  more  encour- 
aging. 

Unhappily,  the  proposal  has  thtis  far  re- 
ceived only  modest  attention  in  the  Middle 
East.  Official  and  enercetlc  action  by  our  Ad- 
ministration is  needed  to  get  the  ball  rolling 
there.  I  am  convinced  that,  once  these  na- 
tions understand  the  plan  and  what  it  can 
mean  to  their  peoples,  they  will  be  eager,  de- 
spite age-old  prejudices,  to  Join  hands  in 
the  venture.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
tetter  place  to  give  our  new  technology  a 
full-scale  tryout.  For  there  we  would  have  two 
great  humanitarian  purposes — prosperity 
and,  above  all.  pen''''' 
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and  this  countiy  as  a  whole,  lost  one 
of  the  great  personalities  and  statesmen 
of  our  times  in  the  passing  in  Florida 
of  our  former  colleague  and  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Jo-seph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

This  outstanding  legislator,  whose 
humility  and  dignity  lent  charm  to  any 
occasion,  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  great  contributions  to  the  era  in 
which  he  lived  and  served  with  rare 
distinction.  Joe  Martin  was  recognized 
throutthout  this  covmtry  as  a  leader  of 
men,  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  soimd 
govci'nment. 

I  respected  Joe  Martin  for  his  out- 
standing abilities  as  a  lawmaker  and  ad- 
mired him  for  his  dedication  as  the 
chosen  representative  of  his  people.  His 
devotion  to  his  duties  as  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  will  forever  be  remembered  as,  will 
be  his  numerous  fine  accomplishments  in 
the  Congress. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN,  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
March  6  the  House  of  Representatives 


CROSSVILLE  STUDENT  IS  TOP 
SPELLER 


HON.  TOM  BEVIIL 

CiF    ALAb^M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district, 
Joey  Hyde,  of  Crossville.  Ala.,  won  first 
place  in  this  year's  annual  Alabama 
siielling  bee.  Joey,  14,  is  an  eighth  grader 
at  Crossville  High  School.  The  .son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Hyde,  Joey  is  an 
all  "A"  student  and  active  in  .school  af- 
fairs. We  are  all  proud  of  Joey  and  look- 
ing forward  to  his  participation  in  the 
national  spelling  competition,  to  be  held 
in  "Wash'ington,  DC,  in  June. 

Runnerup  in  the  bee  was  another  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Miss  Judy  Gardiner,  14, 
of  Gadsden,  who  was  representing  Eto- 
wah County.  Miss  Gardiner  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  her  fine  showing. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
Bi:-mingham  Po.st-Herald  which  tells  of 
Joey  Hyde's  victory: 

Crossville  Boy   Top  Speller 
(By  Carl  Guy) 

If  anyone  is  convinced  of  the  efTectiveness 
of  lucky  charms,  it's  Joey  Hyde.  14-year-old 
eighth  grader  from  Crossville  High  School  in 
DeKalb  County,  who  won  first  place  in  the 
41st  annual  st;ite  finals  of  The  Post-Herald 
Spelling  Bee  Saturday. 

"I  kept  twiddling  in  my  pocket  a  lucky 
silver  dollar  my  uncle  gave  me."  Joey  said. 

But  it  was  more  than  luck  that  gave  him 
the  title  of  stite  champion  speller. 

Joey  is  an  all  "A,"  idenl  .student  nt  Cross- 
ville High  School,  his  English  teacher.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Cole.  said.  He  is  interested  in  science. 

He  is  not  only  a  smart,  good-ii.itured  stu- 
dent, but  h.-is  l.itely  became  interested  in 
patriotism  and  Is  conscientious,  Mr.-s  Cole 
said. 

Joey  has  started  .".n  ".'^nti-Communist 
Party"  in  his  school  where  he  and  .i  group 
of  10  other  students  pass  out  pamphlets  to 
teachers,  students  and  anybody  who  cares  to 
listen. 

"We  are  trying  to  awaken  and  Inform  peo- 
ple of  Communism  and  its  dangers,"  he  said. 

Joey  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Hyde,  and  has  a  sister,  Kathy,  12. 
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His  prizes  for  winning  first  place  In  the 
contest  are  a  Zenith  portable  television, 
made  possible  through  the  local  distributor. 
H.^rt-Greer:  a  24-volume  set  of  Encyclopedia 
Brltannica.  and  a  Paper  Mate  inscribed  pen 
and  pencil  set. 

But  the  biggest  prize  for  Joey  will  be  the 
trip  to  Washington,  June  3-8,  where  he  will 
represent  Alabama  in  the  national  finals  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  that  week. 

The  all-expenses  paid  trip  includes  trans- 
portation by  jet  to  Washington,  hotel  ac- 
commodations at  beautiful  and  historic  May- 
flower Hotel,  meals,  tips,  sightseeing  and 
other  entertainment. 

Runner-up  in  the  Bee,  giving  Joey  a  tough 
struggle  for  the  top  position  was  Judy  Gar- 
diner, 14.  Gadsden,  representing  Etowah 
County. 

The  daufjhter  of  Mrs  A.  P.  Gardiner,  Judy 
Is  an  eighth  grader  at  Dlsque  Junior  High 
School. 

The  other  58  finalists  also  did  a  splendid 
Job  of  spelling— struggling,  concentrating, 
squirming  and  sometimes  guessing  at  some 
of  the  harder  words. 

Coming  up  in  the  other  five  top  places 
were: 

Thirdpiace — Margaret  Mathees.  12,  daugh- 
ter of  Mi:,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mathees,  a 
seventh-grader  at  Westlawn  Junior  High 
School.  Huntsvllle,  representing  Madison 
County; 

Fourth— Susan  Campbell,  13,  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  E.  H.  Campbell,  an  eighth- 
srader  at  Georgiana  Public  School,  Butler 
County: 

Fifth — Wendy  Wecht.  14.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  David  Wecht,  an  eighth-grader  at 
Cullman  Junior  High  School,  Cullman 
County: 

Si.tth — Brenda  Nixon.  13.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Nixon,  eighth  grade. 
Carlisle  Park  School.  Guntersville.  Marshall 
County:   and 

Seventh — Pam  Hansen,  14,  daughter  of  Mr. 
jind  Mrs.  George  K.  Hansen,  an  eighth- 
grader  at  Monroe  County  High  School.  Mon- 
roeviUe,  Mo r  roe  County. 

They  received  as  prizes  the  Lincoln 
Library  of  Essential  Information,  Brltan- 
nica s  World  Atlas  and  Book  of  the  Year 
and   a   hard   cover  World   .\Imanac. 

Joey's  school  will  get  the  Britannica  film 
service  free  for  one  academic  year,  one  film 
each   month. 

Officials  of  the  contest,  with  a  difficult 
task  at  times  during  the  bee,  did  a  fine  job 
of  pronouncing  and  judging. 

They  were  Stuart  Mims.  pronouncer,  for- 
mer director  Birmingham-Southern  College; 
judges,  Mrs    Elibabeth  McNair.  Latin  teach- 
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er  at  Huffman  High  School;  Robert  D.  Dortch, 
director  of  admissions  at  Southern,  and 
William  J.  Dempeey,  professor  of  English 
at  Jefferson  Stale  Junior  College. 

In  the  contest  were  five  returnees  from  last 
year's  bee  who  were  eliminated  late  In  tiie 
event:  James  Smith,  Dale  County;  Thelma 
Jean  Heflln.  Clay  County;  Barry  Vaughn, 
Blount  County:  Jan  Cardwell,  Coosa  County; 
and  Sheila  Bishop,  Cherokee  County. 

Joey  was  also  a  returnee  from  1966  where 
he  was  eliminated  on  the  word  "bursar." 

The  Spelling  Bee  Is  sponsored  annually  on 
a  national  level  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  in  Alabama  by  The  Birming- 
ham   Post-Herald. 


May  16,  1968 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN 


HON.  W    R.  HULL.  JR. 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Sf>eaker,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  pause,  con- 
sider and  pay  homage  to  the  deeds  and 
the  memory  of  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  who  served 
in  this  body  for  more  than  four  decades. 

Only  as  this  body  and  this  Nation  re- 
member the  deeds  of  the  great  men  who 
have  served  here  do  we  find  for  ourselves 
the  inspiration  to  achieve  great  things  for 
our  country  and  the  future. 

Joe  Martin  loved,  lived  and.  to  some 
extent,  made  the  history  of  America.  It 
was  this  love  and  this  desire  to  make 
America  great  that  led  to  his  many 
achievements  in  the  Congress  and  to  his 
splendid  service  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

He  was  beloved  by  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  many 
contributions  to  good  government  and 
for  his  unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy 
His  guidance,  his  vision  and  his  fierce 
dedication  to  the  Congress  and  its  tradi- 
tions have  become  monuments  to  respon- 
sibility in  public  ofBce. 

Pew  men  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
served  so  ably  or  so  long.  We  shall  miss 
Joe  Martin  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


COLORADO  SECOND  CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT  1968  OPINION  POLL 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  useful  tools  available  to  me  in 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  feelings  of  my 
constituents  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  is  my  annual  opimon  poll. 

Last  year  this  poll,  which  I  initiaU'd 
in  1964,  resulted  in  a  floodtlde  of  re- 
sponses from  the  men  and  women  of  my 
district.  By  computer  count,  49,391  con- 
stituents registered  their  opinions,  which 
certainly  ranks  my  district  as  one  of  the 
most  responsive — if  not  the  mast  resix)n- 
sive — in  the  Nation  to  polls  of  this  type. 

In  a  few  days  my  1968  opinion  [X)ll  will 
be  in  the  mail.  When  the  re.sults  ai'e  in, 
I  will  make  them  available  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  form  of  a  Congres- 
sional Record  insert. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  may  have 
an  optxirtunity  to  examine  the  format  of 
my  poll  at  this  time.  I  am  submitting  a 
copy  of  the  text  of  the  poll  ballot  for  re- 
production in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoLoR.^Do  Second  Congressional  District 
1968  Opinion  Poll 

Dear  Friends:  Once  again  I  need  your  opin- 
ions on  some  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  nation.  Your  views  will  be  of  great  value 
to  me  in  the  months  to  come  as  I  debate  and 
cast  your  vote  in  Congress. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  drafted  eight  questions  which  would 
give  me  insight  into  your  thinking  on  both 
domestic  and  international  issues. 

I  am  again  utilizing  punch-out  cards  as 
ballots.  It  is  the  best  method  available  for 
tabulation  of  all  opinions  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, inasmuch  as  automatic  business  ma- 
chines do  the  counting. 

Please  take  a  few  irunutes  to  read  the  ques- 
tions, and  then  push  out  appropriate  answer- 
squares  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Then  place  the 
card,  unfolded,  in  an  envelope  and  mall  it  to 
me  at  my  Colorado  office  ^vithin  a  week  of 
receipt.  Tlie  address  Is:  Building  40-Room 
202.  Denver  Federal  Center.  Denver.  Colorado 
80225. 

Sincerely, 

DON.i^LD  G.  BROTZMAN. 

Member  of  Congress. 


May  16,  1968 


Colorado  Second  Congressional  District  1968  opinion  poll 


(IF  MARRIED.  BOTH  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  MAY  PARTICIPATE) 

/  .      .  "Yes 

1  Do  you  favoc  current  administration  efforts  to  acpieve  a  negotiated  seltlemeni  in  Vietnam? Q 

2  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Dis*rdets  recommends  that  the  Federal  Government  substantially  increase  expenditures  lor  antipoverty  and 
other  social  programs.  Do  you  approve? v - -   - ^ 

3  Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposerf  income  tax  increase? □ 

4  Should  Federal  tax  credits  be  granted  to  business  and  industry  lor  training  of  "hard-core"  unemployed  who  otherwise  would  not  be  considered  for  hiring?..     D 

5^  Should  the  Federal  Government  return  a  fixed  percentage  of  income  tax  revenues  to  schools,  local  and  State  governments  lot  use  as  they  see  fit? D 

6,  Do  you  think  the  administration  should  do  more  to  combat  inflation? - O 

7  Should  Communist  China  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? — □ 

8  Do  you  think  mote  of  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  should  be  channeled  into  law  enforcement? D 

A 

Your  age  group:  A.  20-35        B.  36-49        C.  50-«ver. - ---•     □ 

A 

Political  afTiliallon:  A.  Republican,        B.  Oemxrat.       C.  Independent D 

Occupation  head  ol  household:  A.  Business  or  professional.        B.  Industrial  worker.       C.  GovernmenL       D.  Farmer        E.  Educator.        F.  Retired n 
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FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.   EDWARD  G.  BIESTER.   JR. 

tjr    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mi.ss  Margaret  Gladfelter, 
who  is  a  student  in  the  10th  grade  of 
Bristol  High  School,  Bristol,  Pa.,  won  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  recently  held 
by  the  Chester  W.  Terchon  VFW  Post  in 
my  congressional  district.  During  a  time 
when  some  of  our  young  jjeople  seem  to 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  fieedom.  it  is  encouraging 
to  read  these  thoughtful  words  of  her 
winning  essay.  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
(By  Margaret  Gladfielterl 

Freedom,  to  us,  as  Americans,  is  as  im- 
ijortant  as  life  itself,  for  where  would  we  be 
without  it?  Tlilnk  of  how  dreadful  our  dally 
lives  would  be  If  we  did  not  possess  the  free- 
doms of  worshipping  as  we  please,  speaking 
what  we  want  heard,  and  writing  what  we 
want  read.  Think  of  our  privacy,  the  owning 
of  property,  the  right  to  a  free  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  provisions  for  an  education  so  neces- 
.-ary  for  a  good  future. 

Freedom,  a  privilege  which  is  valuable 
beyond  recognition,  is  ours  to  enjoy  and 
\aiue,  but  along  with  this  freedom  come 
challenges  which  we  must  meet  if  freedom 
IS  to  survive. 

As  a  student  In  a  school  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  must  keep  these  chal- 
lenges uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  do  my 
best  ;is  an  individual  to  ineet  them,  so  that 
in  this  way,  I  can  set  an  example  for  others 
to  follow. 

Maintaining  respect  for  police  and  the  law 
is  a  great  challenge  In  our  land  today.  Are 
we.  as  free  .'\inerican  Citizens  about  to  be- 
come a  police  state,  or  are  we  going  to  learn 
to  handle  freedom,  in  the  right  way,  so  that 
it  is  an  advantage,  not  a  disadvantage  to  us? 
Today,  so  many  people  are  trying  to  oppose 
the  law  of  the  land.  Little  do  we  realize  that 
police  forces  are  trying  to  secure  and  enforce 
the  laws  which  keep  tis  a  free  nation  .  .  . 
Can  we  meet  this  chailenge?  Can  we  show 
them  the  respect  which  they  deserve,  and  let 
them  help  us,  or  do  we  have  to  rebell,  and 
make  matters  worse? 

Take  for  example  the  brave  men  who  enter 
the  .armed  forces  so  we  can  keep  our  freedom. 
Look  at  the  way  we  are  all  so  much  against 
letting  our  beloved  men  go  off  to  fight,  even 
though  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
We'd  rather  have  them  home,  by  our  side, 
than  have  them  away  from  us,  fighting  for 
freedom. 

In  our  Constitution  are  several  rights 
which  are  ours  to  obey  (or  disobey i.  Tills  is 
our  choice.  This  is  our  challenge.  We  have 
freedom  of  speech.  We  can  use  this  wisely, 
or  we  can  use  it  in  a  way  that  would  be 
harmful,  or  slanderous.  As  long  as  we  abuse 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  as  long  as  we  lie 
and  are  dishonest  in  exercising  this  privilege, 
we  are  demeaning  ourselves,  and  our  Integ- 
rity suffers.  Individual  integrity,  if  developed, 
will  give  us  integrity  as  a  nation,  and  only 
as  integrity  develops  among  \is,  will  freedom, 
unabused.  develop.  Yes,  it's  all  up  to  the  in- 
dividual. We  have  these  rights,  but  along 
with  them,  hand  in  hand,  go  duties  or  chal- 
lenges. 

An  example  of  this  is  that  we  are  supposed 
to    have    equal    rights,    equal    respect,    equal 
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prlvUeges — and  yet  look  at  the  poor  people. 
There  are  people  in  this  country  today  with 
no  clothing,  people  who  are  homeless,  or  live 
in  homes  with  no  modem  facilities,  people 
who  are  starving,  or  dying  because  of  lack 
of  medical  help.  These  people  have  little 
prospect  of  bettering  these  conditions.  It  Is 
our  challenge  to  help  these  i>eopIe  who  need 
us  so  desperately. 

It  is  our  challenge  to  look  at  the  Negro  as 
our  equal,  not  as  if  he  is  below  us.  All  men 
are  created  equal,  and  the  Negro  Is  a  human 
being,  just  as  we  are,  with  feelings,  fears, 
hopes,  and  joys,  and  yet  some  of  us  do  not 
regard  him  as  equal  to  us.  He  is  black,  so 
therefore  he  hasn't  the  right  to  live  in  a  nice 
home,  eat  to  his  heart's  desire,  or  get  a  pood 
job  Is  this  fair?  No!  This  is  a  ch.illenge.  where 
indeed  we  have  failed.  If  we  do  encourage 
and  inspire  the  Negro  to  meet  his  challenge, 
too  by  helping  Wm  to  accept  the  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  and  job  training  the  in- 
equities  could   l>e  eliminated. 

Complete  freedom  for  all  men  Is  an  ideal 
which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  only  as 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  men  matures,  will 
freedom  grow  In  our  land.  If  we  accept  the 
challenges  with  which  we  are  faced  dally, 
and  strive  to  meet  them,  we  will  then  make 
progress  in  our  quest  for  complete  freedom! 


HAVEN:  HELP  ADDICTS  VOLUN- 
TARILY END  NARCOTICS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

:'t     NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  night.  May  11,  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel  in  my  district,  HAVEN, 
Inc.— Help  Addicts  Voluntarily  End  Nar- 
cotics— a  free  clinic  for  treatment  of 
drug  addiction  and  abuse,  held  its  fifth 
annual  function  which  was  attended  by 
many  celebrities,  and  specialists  on  nar- 
cotics problems. 

A  i^artial  list  of  those  involved  who. 
with  Dr.  Robert  W.  Baird,  director  of 
HAVEN,  made  the  evening  a  success, 
were:  George  Aspland.  district  attorney, 
Suffolk  County:  Abe  S.  Berliner,  com- 
missioner. Drug  Control,  New  Jer.sey; 
Abraham  Bernstein.  New  York  State  sen- 
ator; Edward  Burkhardt.  M.D,.  presi- 
dent. New  York  County  Medical  Society; 
Rev.  Oberia  Dempsey:  Barry  Farber, 
WOR;  Henry  Fineberg.  executive  vice 
president.  New  York  State  Medical  Soci- 
etv;  Norman  Frank.  PBA;  Joe  Franklin, 
WOR-TV:  Dorothy  Gordon,  NBC.  Youth 
Forum;  Aaron  Koota.  district  attorney. 
Kings  County;  Ted  Kupferman,  Con- 
gressman, New  York:  Jim  Jensen,  CBS 
commentator;  Tom  Mackel,  district  at- 
torney. Queens;  May  Okon,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Joseph  Re.snick,  Congress- 
man, New  York;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter 
Rofrano;  Alan  Schwartz,  president-elect, 
County  Medical  Society:  William  Storke, 
vice  president,  NBC-TV  Network  Pro- 
gram Department;  David  A.  Werblin, 
president.  New  York  Jets:  and  William 
Wheeler,  executive  secretary.  New  York 
County  Medical  Society. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion and  the  value  of  the  work  done, 
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I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  statement  distributed 
to  those  in  attendance  regarding  HAVEN 
and  its  mission,  as  follows: 
HAVEN,  Inc.— Help  Addicts  Voluntarily 
End  Narcotics 
Dear  Friend:  We  want  to  thank  you  this 
evening  for  attending  HAVEN's  Fifth  Annual 
Dinner-Dance.  To  some  of  you  HAVEN  Is  no 
stranger,  but  others  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
our  work.  HAVEN  is  the  only  free  ambulatory 
narcotic  and  drug  withdrawal  clinic  In  this 
country  which  does  not  use  synthetic  narcot- 
ics for  withdrawal.  HAVEN  offers  its  free 
services  to  drug  addicts  from  any  area  in  the 
United  States  nightly  frf>m  10:00  PM  to 
4:00  A.M.  They  need  not  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  York 

HAVEN  is  located  In  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
diction world.  In  fact,  the  capital  of  drug 
operations  in  the  United  States— Harlem  We 
treat  all  Individuals  even  thtjse  who  are 
guilty  of  felonies.  Including  manslaughter. 
When  drug  addicts  need  help,  they  should 
not  be  placed  In  the  position  where  they 
have  to  say,  'T  do  not  know  If  I  qualify  be- 
cause I  have  committed  a  felony."  We  at 
HAVEN  feel  that  the  addict  is  In  need  of 
help,  and  HAVEN's  dcxirs  are  always  open, 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  We  receive  no 
contributions  from  Federal,  State  or  City 
funds.  HAVEN  Is  supported  solely  by  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Balrd  and  through  private  dona- 
tions ,^ 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr  Balrd.  who  has 
lived  in  Harlem  for  twenty-one  years  and 
treated  drug  addicts  for  sixteen  years. 
HAVEN  has  developed  practical  approaches 
to  the  control  of  drug  abuse.  HAVEN  has 
been  the  leader  throughout  the  nation  In 
prompting  new  legislative  approaches  to  the 
problem. 

As  you  sit  here,  watching  the  entertain- 
ment and  waiting  to  dine,  just  think  how 
fortunate  you  are  not  to  have  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction  in  your  home.  However, 
do  not  become  complacent  .  .  .  don't  say  to 
yourself,  "It  can't  happen  to  me."  At  HAVEN 
we  have  seen  the  young  son  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Mental  Health  on  drugs,  a  judges 
son  nearly  hopelessly  addicted,  a  doctor,  a 
nurse  and  even  a  seminarian  cursed  with 
the  scourge  of  addiction. 

It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on  today's 
living  that  the  marks  of  success  which  once 
were  held  lofty — such  as  owning  a  home,  get- 
ting a  college  education,  achieving  Inde- 
pendence and  having  respect  for  law  .md 
order- -have  now  been  thrown  .aside.  New 
dicta  have  been  set  forth  by  many  people, 
such  as  reward  the  lazy  and  Indolent  and 
penalize  the  successful.  How  did  this  come 
about?  Because  so  many  people  in  public  life 
are  well  intentloned  but  have  lost  sight  of 
their  convl-.tlons  of  the  worth  of  diligent 
efforts. 

In  the  realm  of  drug  addiction  treatment. 
we  do  not  have  a  credibility  gap  in  New  York 
but  a  ircmendotis  "professional  gap  of  in- 
experienced leadership,"  where  the  knowl- 
edgeable are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Some  examples: 

1 )  Governor  Rockefeller  has  appointed  as 
the  president  of  his  Narcotic  Control  Com- 
mission a  doctor  who  wants  to  decrease  the 
penalty  for  the  possession  of  marijuana  and 
calls  present  laws  ridiculous.  This  man 
should  work  in  Harlem  with  addicts  and 
learn  the  dangers  of  marijuana.  His  rea.son- 
ing  was  compounded  even  more  critically 
when  on  a  television  program  he  made  the 
incredible  statement  that  if  he  were  to  take 
LSD  he  would  take  it  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Leary,  the  hl?h  priest  of  the  LSD 
world.  Do  you  wonder  why  our  youngsters 
are  confused? 
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2  I  The  lawyer  who  represents  legal  counsel 
for  the  JJew  York  State  Narcotic  Control 
Commission,  which  controls  the  whole  pro- 
gram for  the  State,  has  come  out  for  de- 
creasing the  penalty  for  the  possession  o* 
marijuana. 

We  wish  these  men  would  work  in  private 
life  and  observe  the  dangers  of  marijuana  on 
a  street  level  rather  than  on  an  administra- 
tive basis.  Others,  after  being  graduated  from 
law  school,  immediately  become  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys  without  any  practical  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  how  to  communicate 
With  people.  One  must  develop  insight  into 
the  frailties  of  people  by  dealing  daily  with 
them.  Many  of  these  so-called  authorities 
will  terminate  a  discussion  by  sheer  weight 
of  their  office. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  seven  years,  the 
archicecturf  of  the  whole  Stat«  program  on 
addiction  was  developed  as  Dr.  Balrd  dla- 
gran-.ed  It.  printed  it  and  saw  it  reprinted  in 
the  .Vew  Yjrk  papers;  it  was  a  service  to  the 
public  and  didn't  cost  the  State  one  penny! 
We  at  HAVEN  have  asked  the  Governor  to 
discuss  the  problem  with  Dr.  Baird.  But  the 
Governor  i-oa  been  too  busy  to  come  to  any  of 
our  dinners.  Is  he  not  concerned  that  each 
year  800  youngsters  die  from  an  overdose  of 
drugs  I'n  New  York  City? 

We  can't  ci«k  him  to  fly  down  in  a  chartered 
plane  to  comfort  the  mother  of  a  17-year-old 
youngster  who  died  from  an  overdose,  but 
couldnt  the  Governor  Just  once  in  six  years 
come  to  our  dinner  or  to  our  clinic,  which 
haa  been  the  leader  in  the  field  of  legislation 
and  treatment  on  an  ambulatory  basis?  Mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  have  been  saved  because 
many  dnig  addicts  treated  at  HAVEN  are 
now  clean  four  and  five  years,  working  and 
contributing  uxKes — and  not  stealing! 

We  at  HAVEN  have  asked  repeatedly  why 
the  Governor  does  not  have  one  single  private 
practicing  physician  on  either  of  hia  boards 
or  commissions  on  drug  control.  All  are  in- 
sututional  men.  Liaison  with  private  doc- 
tors is  a  neceesity  if  we  are  to  progress  in 
the  fight  against  addiction. 

The  Governor's  program,  which  started  out 
with  wonderful  intentions,  has  been  bogged 
down  bv  poor  implementation.  Its  own  com- 
missioner has  made  Dr.  Baird  "persona  nan 
grata"  Commissioner  Pierce  says,  'Dont 
criticize  ou.-  program,  doctor,"  but  these  very 
p>eople  can  criticize  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  at  will.  We  recommend  that 
the  Ccanxnissloners  and  their  personnel  be 
trained  at  these  centers  for  a  period  of  at 
least  SIX  montiis  with  people  who  know  the 
problem.  We  are  dismayed  that  lay  people. 
:>.>rmer  addicts,  clergy  and  lawyers  who  have 
never  been  trained,  give  lectvires  about  drug 
addiction. 

Looking  at  the  dais,  one  notices  the  Gov- 
ernor. Mayor  and  the  United  States  Senators 
from  New  York,  singularly  missing.  It  is  dis- 
appointing, since  HA\^EN  is  a  free  clinic  that 
has  been  operating  in  Harlem  fc*  many  years. 
These  men  should  give  us  some  vote  of  con- 
fidence so  other  private  doctors  and  lay 
people  may  be  encouraged  to  donate  their 
time  and  facilities  free  to  the  public  to  take 
care  of  addicts,  rather  than  having  to  add 
more  and  more  salaried  personnel  to  the 
staggering  three  quarter  pillion  dollar  budget 
just  for  drug  addiction 

We  may  seem  cynical,  but  really  ,we  are 
not — Just  frustrated.  We  wish  that  some  of 
the  people  who  are  not  here  tonight  or 
haven't  visited  our  cUnic  would  reed  the 
IjTiCs  of  the  song.  "To  Dream  the  Impossible 
Dream,"  from  the  Broadway  show.  "MaJi  of 
La  Mancha."  It  reflects  our  aims. 

This  Monday  the  Ciovernor  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker  at  a  drug  addiction  sym- 
posium concerning  the  State  program.  We 
wish  him  well.  HAVEN  has  conducted  sym- 
posiums on  drug  addiction  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  past  six  years.  The  last 
two   were   all-day  symposiums,   held   at  the 
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New  York  Hilton  Hotel  for  high  school  and 
college  students  as  well  as  members  of  the 
facilities,  with  free  registration.  HAVEN  has 
been  a  leader  In  this  area. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  finally  many  of 
HAVEN'S  suggestions  will  be  adopted,  par- 
ticularly the  educational  approach,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  getting  industry  to  give 
Jobs  to  former  drug  addicts,  a  pliui  Dr.  Balrd 
has  offered  since  1962.  It  Is  only  fitting  that 
we  congratulate  the  Governor  for  recognizing 
again  the  importance  of  recommendations 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Balrd,  although  we  would 
like  the  Governor  to  acknowledge  HAVEN'S 
efforts. 

At  HAVEN,  we  beheve  the  following  should 
be  implemented  in  addition  to  what  you  see 
in  the  HAVEN  HOPE  newspaper: 

(1>  A  50  year  prison  term  for  pushing  of 
drugs  by  the  non-addict  pusher 

(a I    Federal  follow-up  clinic  in  New  York 

(3)  Expansion  of  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics 

(4)  Periodic  check-up  of  elementary,  high 
school  and  college  students  for  drug  addic- 
tion 

(5t  Mandatory  courses  each  semester  for 
students  as  well  as  seminars  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents  and  deans. 

Have  a  wonderful  time — and  please  make 
It  a  must  for  next  vear. 

The  HAVEN  Committee. 


May  16,  1968 


he  helped  me  get  over  some  of  the  first 
bumps  which  eveiy  new  Congressman 
must  face.  He  used  lo  meet  with  a  group 
of  us  eveiy  week,  and  over  lunch  we 
would  discu.s.s  the  i.ssues  at  hand  I  often 
fouiid  his  advice  and  help  m  tliose  year.s 
to  be  invaluable. 

A  great  man  was  lost  last  March  6.  It 
has  been  men  like  Joe  Martin  which 
have  made  the  Hou.se  of  Representative.? 
a  great  leuislative  body.  To  the  member,^; 
of  his  family.  I  send  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  for  his  memory  may  we  all  be 
grateful 


Maij  16,  1968 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 


HON    JAi\IES  C.  CLEVEUND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  March  6.  this  Nation  was 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  With  his  passing, 
the  House  of  Representatives  lost  one  of 
its  most  beloved  sons  and  the  United 
States  one  of  its  most  loyal  citizens. 

Joe  Martin  devoted  most  of  his  long 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country.  After 
a  short  tour  of  duty  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House  and  Senate,  and  then  after 
a  brief  retirement  from  public  life,  he 
returned  to  go  on  to  Washington  as  his 
district's  Representative  in  Congress. 
There  he  was  to  remain  for  42  long  and 
productive  years.  In  a  true  sense,  the 
House  became  his  home. 

Joe  was  a  strong  proponent  of  Amer- 
ica's two-party  system.  During  the  lean 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  he 
became  the  guiding  light  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  was  in  great  part  through 
his  efforts  that  the  party  recovered  from 
a  disastrous  election  in  1936  when  only 
88  Republicans  were  elected  to  the 
House.  In  1939,  the  Republican  ranks 
swelled  to  169,  and  in  1947,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  took  over  the  majority  in  the 
House. 

For  this  contribution,  Joe  Martin  be- 
came the  Republican  leader,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  20  years.  During  two 
Congresses,  the  80th  and  the  83d,  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  All  over  the  coun- 
try, Joe  Martin  was  known  by  that  well- 
deserved  title  of  "Mr.  Republican." 

I  have  fond  memories  of  Joe  Martin. 
Back  in  1963,  when  Joe  was  in  the  wan- 
ing years  of  his  career,  and  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  in  search  of  guidance, 


THE  .A.RNHEITEH  CASE 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

''IV    LOtnSI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th^irsday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sweep  the 
affair  involving  Lt.  Comdr,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Anilieiter,  U.S.  Navy,  mider  the  rue. 
This  matter  no  longer  is  merely  Navy — it 
has  liecome  a  command  matter  affecting 
the  services. 

The  .American  jjeople  continue  to  seek 
more  information — answers  wliich  are 
lacking.  Not  one-sided  infoiTnation  from 
an  ad  lioc  hearing  nor  leaked  from  the 
Pentagon  but  a  full-scale  inquii-y  by 
adversary  proceedings. 

It  is  no  loneer  a  question  that  full  dis- 
closure irfny  affect  the  nonexistent  imai"^ 
of  an  infallible  Navy — the  .\rnheiter  ca.'-e 
'-■caches  the  vei^y  integrity  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  its  defensivi' 
ciipabilities. 

Nij  .-Xmerican  waiita  Lo  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  attacking  our  .-^rmed  Forces 
command,  but  evcr\'  American  who 
loves  his  country  believes  in  fairness  and 
jiLstice. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter'.s 
case  now  weighs  heavily  on  the  mind  oi 
the  master  of  e\'eiT  naval  vessel — does  he 
or  the  junior  officers,  perhaps  the  crew — 
decide  command.  Discipline,  if  not  sup- 
ported, could  destroy  the  Navy  like  the 
dissidents  at  Columbia  University. 

There  is  no  way  out  for  the  command. 

A  comt  of  iiiquiry  must  be  had.  .'\rn- 
heiter  must  be  lawfully  charged  by  spe- 
cifications— a  hearing  held  and  then 
.\mheiter  either  removed  for  cause  or 
acquitted  and  restored  to  command. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Na\T  to  fear 
the  truth,  .^nd  the.se  rumors  and  storie.- 
must  once  and  for  all  be  put  to  rest. 

I  include  James  Kilpatrick's  article 
from  the  March  26  National  Review  and 
the  Evening  Star  for  May  14.  1968.  and 
a  public  affairs  release  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  retired,  as  follow: 

[From  National  Review,   Mar.   26,   1968] 

The  Arnheiter  Case — Fighting  Captain  or 

Slaved  RIVER? 

(By  James  Jackson  KllF>atrick) 

"HE    MIGHT    HAVE   BEEN    ANOTHER    HALSEY" 

Marcus  Aurellus  Arnheiter,  lieutenaul 
commander,  USN,  assunied  command  of 
TJ.S.S.  Vance  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
22,  1965.  His  ship  was  an  aging  destroyer, 
commissioned  at  Houston  in  1943.  moth- 
balled  after  World  W.ar  II.  then  recommis- 
sioned  in  1956  for  radar  picket  patrol  in  the 


\leutlans;  she  was  named  for  a  young 
American  lieutenant  who  died  at  his  battle 
station  aboard  the  Australian  Canberra, 
sunk  at  Coral  Sea.  Now,  Just  before  Christ- 
mas 1965,  she  had  returned  from  one  patrol 
off  Vietnam  and  was  about  to  go  out  on 
.another.  Her  new  skipper  was  forty.  This 
was  his  first  command. 

It  was  also  Arnhelter's  last  command.  On 
March  31,  1966,  when  Vance  was  at  Sublc 
B.iy  to  take  on  stores.  Arnheiter  was  sum- 
marily relieved.  He  wfis  restricted  overnight 
to  his  cabin,  under  gviard.  Then  he  was 
beached.  He  had  served  In  command  for 
precisely  99  days. 

All  this  was  two  vears  ago.  Those  99  days, 
and  the  ordeal  that  followed  thereafter, 
make  up  "The  Arnheiter  Case.'  The  affair 
has  provoked  blazing  controversy  within  the 
Navv  it  has  divided  admirals  against  ad- 
miral's; it  has  destroyed  not  only  Arnhelt- 
er's career  but  also  the  career  of  Captain 
Richard  G.  Alexander,  a  brilliant  officer,  des- 
tined for  flag  rank,  who  had  been  assigned 
to  the  battleship  New  Jersey.  In  certain  of  its 
ispects  the  Arnheiter  cise  offers  an  absorb- 
ink  parallel  to  Herman  Wouk's  The  Came 
Mutiny.  It  has  overtones  of  Kalka's  The 
Trial  Boiled  down,  It  is  the  story  of  one  man, 
utterly  devoted  to  the  Navy,  who  was 
.tripped  of  command  as  a  consequence  of 
Ills  own  hard-driving  temperament  and  the 
covert  actions  of  other  men. 

For  Marc  Arnheiter  and  Richard  Alexander. 
the  story  has  ended.  No  conceivable  action, 
whether"bv  congressional  investigation  or  by 
■1  belated"  Court  of  Inqiilry,  could  restore 
•heir  broken  careers.  Yet  the  story  bears  tell- 
•ng  if  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  importance 
ihat  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fate  of  the 
occasional  one  man,  non-conforming,  whose 
Mn  is  to  trv  too  hard.  And  there  is  always 
the  thought  that  one  day  another  such  case 
will  come  along;  if  the  Navy  profits  from  its 
bltinders  in  the  Arnheiter  ease,  next  time  the 
Navy  may  do  better.  Perhaps  the  next  Arn- 
heiter will  profit,  too. 

DREAMS   OF   GLORY 

The  file  on  Marc  Arnheiter  now  amounts 
to  hundreds  of  pages  of  findings,  petitions, 
reviews  and  correspondence.  From  these,  the 
character  of  the  man  emerges  with  the  poign- 
ant clarltv.  Born  in  New  Jersey  in   1925,  he 
learned   to   sail   and   shoot   as   a   boy   at   his 
famUy's  summer  home  in  Maine.  He  was  mili- 
tary all   the   wav.   His   one   ambition   was  to 
find  a  career  in  arms.  As  a  plebe  .it  the  Naval 
Academv  m  1948.  voung  Arnheiter  found  his 
greatest'  inspiration   in   Elbert    Hubbard's   A 
Message    to    Garcia.    It    became   his   favonte 
work;    for  the  next  fifteen  years,  he  would 
draw    incessantlv.    almost    obsessively,    upon 
the  example  of  the  young  lieutenant  who  l«t 
no  obstacle  deter  him  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Arnheiter  had  other  heroes,  too— Nelson.  Par- 
ragut    John  Paul  Jones.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
He   used    to   lie   on   his   bunk   at   Annapolis, 
dreaming  a  bov's  dreams  of  danger,  combat, 
glory  He  was  impatient  with  classmate^  who 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  purity  of  his  own 
ideal. 

Perhaps  he  dreamed  too  much.  Arnheiter 
■.-.•.■.s  gr;uluated  from  the  Academy  in  1952  in 
:lie  top  third  of  his  class,  but  with  no  re- 
markable honors.  As  an  earnest  young  en- 
ign.  handsome,  serious,  he  went  off  to  duty 
;iboard  the  battleship  loiva.  engaged  in  shore 
bombardment  in  the  Korean  War.  Tours  of 
amy  followed  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
The'  Mediterranean.  He  served  as  gunnery 
oiEcer  on  the  destroyers  Fiske  and  Coolbaugh. 
then  as  operations  officer  on  the  destroyer 
.Abbott.  In  1960  he  came  to  Washington  for 
ihree  years  of  shore  duty  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Then  back  to  sea 
t..n  the  guided  missile  frigate  Warden,  and 
from  there  to  the  destroyer  Ingersoll.  And  so, 
three  days  before  Christmas  of  1965,  to 
Vance. 

These  years  of  preparation  had  their  ups 
and  downs.  Arnheiter  has  an  essentially  Prus- 


sian sense  of  discipline.  Even  as  an  ensign, 
he  established  a  reputation  as  a  splt-and- 
pollsh  officer  who  demanded  smartness  of 
his  men.  There  were  times,  it  is  said,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  obsessed  with  the  angle  of  a 
sailor's  cap.  He  demanded  perfection,  which 
made  it  all  the  more  embarrassing  when  he 
delivered  something  less  than  that  himself. 
He  once  lost  his  way  in  the  Charleston  har- 
bor, took  a  wrong  channel,  and  came  within 
a  mile  of  running  a  destroyer  into  Sumter.  He 
took  a  roval  ribbing  for  it. 

An  Arnheiter  legend  began  to  develop  He 
fell  into  serious  personality  conflict  with  a 
senior  commander  at  the  time  he  was  serving 
on  Fi.s-^c  and  wound  up  with  such  an  un- 
satlsfactorv  fitness  report  that  he  was  passed 
over  for  promotion  to  lieutenant.  During  his 
period  of  Pentagon  duty,  he  exasperated  fome 
of  the  carrier  admirals  with  his  strong 
opinions  on  their  shortcomings  in  anti-sub- 
marine warfare.  He  got  in  trouble  with  arti- 
cles he  wrote  for  defense  publications.  He 
even  put  his  hand  to  a  novel,  published  by 
Doubleday  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Alex- 
ander Zhdanov,  in  which  he  made  his 
criticisms  .sharper. 

If  he  accumulated  some  liabilities  in  these 
years,  he  built  up  some  assets  too.  He  took  a 
master's  degree  in  personnel  administration 
from  George  Washington  University.  While 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  he  wrote  a  tenth  edi- 
tion of  the  Watch.  Officer's  Guide,  an  au- 
thoritative manual  published  under  the 
prestigious  auspices  of  the  US.  Navul  In- 
stitute. He  made  staunch  friends  among 
senior  ofdcers  who  shared  his  view  on  the  role 
of  surface  combat  ships.  He  won  promotion 
to  lieutenant,  then  to  lieutenant-com- 
mander. And  as  executive  officer  of  Ingersoll, 
he  achieved  a  superlative  record. 

THE   NEW   BROOM 

Arnhelter's  eighteen  months  on  Ingersoll 
merit   special   mention,    for   It   was   here,   in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  his  abortive 
command  of  Vance,  that  he  conceived  cer- 
tain programs  that  were  to  bring  his  down- 
fall later.  He  saw  the  ship's  sailors  as  a  sloppy 
lot  and  viewed  his  Junior  officers  as  some- 
thing less   than   fledgling  Parraguts.   As   the 
ship's  exec,  he  set  out  to  shape  them  up,  by 
relentless  inspections,  patriotic  exhortations, 
demanding  drills.  He  formed  a  rifle  team.  He 
cracked  down  hard  on  infractions  in  dress 
and  demeanor.  After  a  period  of  resentment, 
the  officers  and  crew  came  around;  they  came 
to    understand    and    to    respect    Arnhelter's 
passionate  pride  in  the  naval  service.  Their 
glowing    testimonials    to    Arnheiter,    volun- 
teered  many   months   later,   are   among   the 
most   persuasive   exhibits   in   the   Arnheiter 
file.  Demonstrably,  he  could  lead  men,  and 
inspire   them  to  "better   service.   It   was   his 
top-flight  performance  on  Ingersoll  that  won 
him  command  of  Vance. 

You  can  hear  two  accounts,  diametrically 
opposed,  of  the  stiip  that  he  inherited  that 
Christmas  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  record, 
there  Is  evidence  that  Vance  was  in  good 
condition;  she  had  won  an  "E"  for  excellence 
In  engineering;  her  crew  had  led  the  squad- 
ron in  September  gunnery  trials;  she  had 
been  nominated  by  the  commander  of  De- 
stroyer Squadron  Five  for  unit  commenda- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

A  wholly  different  Impression  emerges 
from  other  sources.  Second  Class  Petty  Of- 
ficer B.  D.  Mathews,  for  example,  says  that 
the  ship  "was  infested  with  roaches,  and  the 
crew  wore  sloppy,  torn  and  dirty  ixniforms." 
Signalman  First  Class  Wllbert  Boson  con- 
ctirs:  "The  ship  was  full  of  cockroaches  be- 
fore Lt.  Cdr.  Arnheiter  took  over.  During  the 
nine  months  before  he  assumed  command, 
the  ship  was  not  the  kind  of  ship  you  nor- 
mally think  of  when  you  think  of  a  destroy- 
er. In  other  words.  It  was  lax."  A  former 
photographer's  mate  says  that  in  the  pre- 
Arnhelter  period,  "there  was  no  discipline 
on  board.  Seamen  woiUd  tell  their  superior 
officers  to  g«t  lost  if  they  didn't  like  an  order. 
They  tised  foul  language  to  do  It.  too."  Other 
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enlisted  men  have  testified  to  brutal  fights 
below  decks. 

Arnhelter's  own  recollection  Is  vivid :  "The 
ship  was  Uter.iUy  crawling.  Cockroaches  were 
everywhere,  in  the  food,  in  the  bunks,  in  the 
wardroom.  The  .ship  was  coffee-stained  and 
generally  filthy.  Berthing,  messing  and  work- 
ing spaces  were  untidy.  Damage  control  pro- 
cedures were  deficient.  1  was  told  the  crew 
had  been  put  through  general  quarters  bat- 
tle readiness  drills  only  six  to  eight  limes 
In  the  preceding  nine  months  Hooliganism 
was  rampant  among  the  men  Petty  officers 
could  not  maintain  authority.  The  Junior 
officers  were  lax  and  easy-going.  There  was 
an  air  of  boredom  and  indifference  " 

Two  days  after  .assuming  command.  Arn- 
heiter bilked  with  Rear  Admiral  Henry  S. 
Pcr.'^ons.  commandant  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  District.  Persons  warned  him  of  the 
crew's  poor  reputation.  The  warning  was  so 
much  fuel  for  Arnhelters'  boilers.  At  tlie  first 
opportunltv.  he  summoned  his  .startled  sail- 
ors to  the  fantnll  and  let  them  know  a  new 
day  had  .arrived.  In  her  most  recent  cruise. 
Vance  had  staved  well  out  to  -sea;  he  pro- 
posed to  take  her  where  the  action  was.  He 
promised  danger,  fun,  excitement.  Chief  petty 
officers  would  have  his  support,  but  he  would 
expect  top  performance  from  them.  Inspec- 
tions would  be  frequent  and  tough.  The  Plan 
of  the  Day  would  be  strictly  adhered  to.  MUI- 
tary  courtesy  and  custom  would  tx"  observed 
throughout  the  ship.  He  wanted  a  taut  ship, 
and  he  wanted  it  fast. 

On  28  December,  the  Vance  left  Pearl 
Harbor,  bound  first  lor  Guam  and  then  lor 
Vietnam. 

Several  Incidents  occurred  In  these  few 
days  that  were  to  bulk  large  later  on  On 
Christmas  Eve.  Vance  was  quietly  moored 
to  her  pier.  Stuck  aboard  on  duty  was  Lieu- 
tenant Wllliani  Thomas  Generous,  whose 
pregnant  wife  was  with  him.  Arnheiter  was 
struck  bv  the  thought  that  he  and  his  wife 
Janice  ought  to  go  aboard  to  comrnlsernte 
with  them.  She  brought  along  a  milk  bottle 
filled  with  eggnog.  The  four  of  them  each 
had  a  cup. 

A  day  or  so  after  Christmas.  Marc  and 
Janice  Arnheiter  were  on  the  beach  at 
Waikikl.  Ensign  Luis  Anthony  Belmonte, 
Vance's  trunnery  officer  was  with  them.  The 
Arnhelters  clambered  aboard  one  of  the  out- 
rigger canoes  that  ply  the  surf.  Arnheiter 
had  a  camera  with  him.  He  asked  Belmonte 
to  take  their  picture.  Belmonte.  kicking  off 
his  loafers,  waded  Into  ankle-deep  water,  took 
the  camera,  and  made  the  picture. 

Prior  to  the  change  of  command  ceremony 
on  22  December,  in  accordance  with  Navy 
custom,  announcements  were  mailed  to  pro- 
spective guests.  Lieutenant  ij.g  )  K.  D  Ham- 
aker.  as  postal  officer,  asked  Arnheiter  to  pay 
the  $11  50  posUge  on  them.  In  some  irrita- 
tion, Arnheiter  said  he  never  h.ad  heard  of  a 
new  C.  O.  paying  such  a  bill;  he  told  Hamaker 
to  find  an  alternative  way.  The  matter  lan- 
guished. 

At  one  of  his  first  wardroom  luncheons 
before  leaving  Pearl  Harbor.  Arnheiter  pro- 
posed that  the  ship's  welfare  and  recreation 
fund  be  tapped  for  S950  to  buy  a  speedboat 
equipped  for  water  skiing.  Ten  of  the  thirteen 
officers  were  present.  No  one  objected.  The 
boat  was  purchased  and  put  aboard. 

MOVING  TOO  FAST.' 

Meanwhile,  Arnheiter  threw  his  furious 
energies  into  getting  Vance  cleaned  up  and 
cockroach-free.  His  principal  agent  in  this 
work  was  his  executive  officer.  Ueutenant 
Ray  Stirling  Hardy.  He  had  long  talks 
with  Hardy,  In  which  he  sought  to  Inspire 
him  to  new  concepts  of  executive  authority. 
Hardy  was  to  Jack  up  the  JurUor  officers,  keep 
them  smart,  see  that  inspections  took  on  new 
meaning.  Hardy  was  to  make  certain  the 
Junior  officers  were  properly  dressed  and 
shaven.  Naval  regulations  require  officers  to 
have  dress  swords  wotild  he  see  that  the 
regulation    was    enforced.    The    ships    new 
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motto  would  be  "Seek  Out.  Engage.  Destroy." 
And  spread  thp  word  that  the  captain  meant 
It, 

Hardy  reacted  with  some  unease  to  these 
new-broom  Instructions.  When  Vance  had 
been  cruising  under  her  former  CO.,  Lt.  CMr. 
Ross  Wallace  Wright,  no  such  discipline  had 
been  enforced.  (There  was  a  coffee  cup 
aboard,  in  fact,  decorated  on  the  bottom 
with  a  photogr.xph  of  Wright,  bearing  the 
caption  of  "McHale.")  The  record  indicates 
that  Hardy  thought  there  would  be  trouble 
and  resentment  In  the  wardroom,  and  the 
presumption  Is  strong  that  he  warned  Arn- 
heiter  against  trying  to  accomplish  too  much 
too  fast  Amhelter  responded  to  these  nega- 
tive attitudes  by  telling  Hardy  the  story  of 
Lieutenant  Rowan  and  the  Message  to  Garcia. 

Several  events  would  figure  In  the  case. 
Using  his  Initiative  at  Pearl  Harbor.  .'Vrn- 
heiter  had  acquired  fifteen  extra  Garand 
rlrles  for  the  Vance.  With  the  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  his  weapons  officer,  he  set  up 
a  specl.al  fire  team.  At  Guam  he  scrounged 
some  empty  oil  drums  for  targets.  Later  It 
would  be  alleged  that  he  had  violated  pro- 
curement regulations:  and  several  of  the 
Junior  officers  would  complain  that  the  target 
practice  "made  too  much  noise  " 

Arnhei'ter  saw  possibilities  In  the  little 
speedboat.'  He  had  it  mcmnted  with  a  .30- 
callbre  machine  gun  and  painted  the  t>oat's 
prow  with  red  eyes  and  shark's  teeth.  The 
charge  would  be  that  he  should  not  have 
used  a  recreation  boat  for  prosecuting  the 
war. 

Arnheiter  yearned  for  a  proper  wardroom, 
composed  of  officers  who  were  not  only  offi- 
cers but  gentlemen  also.  He  wanted  spotless 
uniforms,  good  manners,  flne  food  His  efforts 
to  achieve  these  amenities  led  Belmonte  to 
remii.-i.  !a  disgust,  that  It  was  like  living  on 
an  elshteenth-century  ship  of  the  line.  There 
was  probably  much  truth  in  this,  for  Am- 
helter is  ailed  with  the  tradition  from  which 
Horatio  Homblower  was  contrived.  Alas,  he 
looked  about  his  wardroom  on  Vance  and  saw 
Belmonte  unshaven,  and  young  Michael 
McWhlrter  rumpled,  and  someone  else  with 
ketchup  on  his  shirt.  Some  of  the  juniors 
crammed  whole  slices  of  bread  In  their 
mouths.  It  was  more  than  Arnhelter's  disci- 
plined nature  could  endure. 

As  one  cor-ectlve  measure,  he  decreed  a 
formal  Navy  Mess  Night.  "It  was  my  inten- 
tion." he  has  said,  "to  get  the  wardroom  offi- 
cers to  realize  that  under  my  command  they 
were  no  longer  in  'McHale's  Navy.'  but  were 
beginning  a  tour  where  the  best  in  naval 
tradition  would  be  observed.  "  The  party  was 
set  up  for  the  night  of  12  January  at  the 
Officers'  Club  m  Guam.  There  was  some 
grumbling  that  the  alTalr  would  add  to  the 
officers'  mess  bill,  but  this  could  be  adjusted 
against  an  unusually  low  bUl  for  December. 
In  the  end.  the  dinner  came  off  superbly. 

Too  superbly.  Early  in  the  evening.  Am- 
helter inquired  of  the  club  manager  if  any 
silver  candelabra  and  demi-titsses  might  be 
available  for  purchase;  he  wanted  to  buy 
them  for  the  wardroom.  The  manager  re- 
gretted that  ,he  had  none  to  spare.  About 
midnight,  after  many  toasts  had  been  drunk, 
a  couple  of  the  Junior  officers  were  seized 
with  the  happy  thought  of  making  off  with 
some  of  the  club's  candelabra.  Amidst  great 
hilarity,  they  staggered  into  the  night.  The 
following  morning,  an  embarrassed  Arnheiter 
brought  the  candelabra  back.  The  head- 
waiter  cheerfully  told  him  to  think  nothing 
of  it.  but  the  incident  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  Mess  Night  had  another  unfortunate 
aspect.  When  Vance  arrived  at  Guam  on  6 
January,  it  became  apparent  that  drastic  re- 
pairs would  have  to  be  made  to  her  star- 
board engine.  The  ship  accordingly  was  put 
In  "cold  iron '  ^condition.  A  six-by-twenty 
foot  hole  was  cut  in  her  side  for  removal  of 
the  ailing  shift.  Generators  were  shut  down. 
Under    these    circumstances.  J  Amhelter   saw 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nothing  wrong  In  leaving  only  a  single  offi- 
cer In  charge  on  the  night  of  the  party.  The 
officer  was  trained  in  damage  control;  one- 
third  of  the  crew  was  aboard.  It  seemed  a 
reasonable  arrangement;  but  it  would  be- 
conae  a  "dereliction." 

AS  THE  TWIO  IS  BENT 

;  In  these  first  few  days  of  conunand.  Arn- 
hplter's  primary  concern  was  to  Inspire  XJxb 
ctew  with  some  of  his  own  zeal  for  the  naval 
service.  Half  of  his  sailors  were  youngsters, 
"fresh-caught  and  impressionable  lads  away 
ftom  home  who  were  on  their  way  to  a  com- 
bat zone."  Arnhelter's  thought  was  to  In- 
dpctrlnate  them  not  only  with  "a  sense  of 
p&triotlc  purpose,"  but  also  with  "an  aware- 
ness of  that  part  of  our  national  heritage 
Wliich  has  caused  Congress  to  mint  coins 
vijith  the  Inscription,  'In  God  We  Trust.'  ' 

I  Toward  this  end,  he  instituted  a  series  of 
'%H  hands"  assemblies  on  the  fantail.  The 
fli^t  was  on  Sunday.  2  January:  the  second 
tWo  weeks  later,  on  the  16th;  the  third  on 
Sbnday  the  23rd.  Subsequent  programs  were 
Held  on  Mondays  through  February-  and 
March.  They  followed  the  same  pattern 
throughout — opening  and  closing  prayers 
from  the  Naval  Institute's  manual;  the 
singing  of  "America  the  Beautiful,"  "God  of 

3ur  Fathers, "  "My  Country  'Tls  of  Thee," 
le  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  the 
Navy  H%Ttin.  and  the  National  Anthem;  a 
flfteen-minute  talk  on  God  and  country,  or 
{Patriots  of  the  past,  or  the  customs  of  Viet- 
nam. The  topics  varied.  Amhelter  insists  the 
thepies  were  "'%igidly  nonsectarlan."  Senior 
I^avy  chaplains  who  have  reviewed  the  pro- 
grams have  found  nothinc  objectionable  in 
t^em. 

.  But  Lieutenant  Generous  did.  He  Is  a  key 
figure  in  the  Arnheiter  case.  In  the  limited 
piarallel  that  is  drawn  with  The  Caine  Mu- 
tiny, he  would  be  cast  in  the  role  of  the 
literate  Lieutenant  Keefer.  He  is  tall,  thin- 
faced,  bespectacled.  In  1964.  prior  to  his  tour 
an  Vance,  he  had  suffered  an  emotional 
breakdown  brought  on  by  his  first  destroyer 
service.  He  emerges  from  the  record  as  a  dom- 
inant personality,  argtimentative,  sophis- 
ticated. Arnheiter  has  described  him  as  "per- 
spnally  sociable,  chronically  dissenting,  volu- 
tfle,  and  extremely  articulate."  The  two 
dashed  at  once.  Before  Vance  left  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Arnheiter  recalls.  Generous  wanted  "to 
see  how  far  he  could  oppose  me  and  get 
afway  with  it."' 

i  Generous  had  made  no  secret  of  his  strong 
qbjection  to  the  "all  hands"  evolutions.  Early 
dn  the  morning  of  the  16th,  prior  to  the 
second  program,  he  composed  a  stiff  message 
for  Arnheiter : 

i  "Subject:  Meetings  on  Sunday,  compul- 
sbry  attendance  at. 

"Ref:  (a)  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,    Article   I   in   amendment   thereof. 

"1.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed 
to  reference  (a),  which  as  interpreted  by 
several  recent  significant  cotirt  opinions,  pro- 
hibits enforced  attendance  at  religious  serr- 
Ices.  however  euphemistically  disguised  they 
tha:y  be. 

!  "2.  Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  statement 
Qf  my  desire  and  intent  to  preserve  this  con- 
stitutional right. 

"W.  T.  Generous,  Jr." 
At  the  bottom  of  this  message.  Generous 
l^ad  thoughtfully  typed  a  few  lines  for  .Arn- 
lieiter's  signature:  "Returned,  receipt  ac- 
Hnowledged.  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  pre- 
sent yourself  on  the  fantail  this  morning  at 
1)025  to  hear  an  address  by  executive  officer, 
1)1  accordance  with  the  Plan  of  the  Day." 

I  The  message  never  reached  Amhelter.  Pur- 
siuant  to  channels.  Generous  gave  it  first  to 
Ifardy,  as  executive  officer,  for  forwarding. 
The  unhappy  Hardy  held  it  up.  He  gave  Gen- 
erous confidential  advice  Instead.  A  week 
later,  after  the  program  of  23  January,  Gen- 
ero'us  went  below.  Unknown  to  Arnheiter,  he 
was  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend — a  Catholic 
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chaplain  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Lieutenant  Richard 
L.  Osterman: 

"Dear  F.atheh  Osterman:  .Was.  we're  back 
in  Market  Time  I  wish  I  could  spend  some 
time  in  passing  generalities  .  .  ..  but  my  rage 
forces  me  to  use  my  limited  time  particularly. 
"The  enclosed  mlmeos  should  speak  lor 
themselves  Three  times  now  the  crew  has 
been  ordered  aft  .  .  .  for  these  euphemistic 
church  calls.  The  first  one  I  missed  by  virtue 
of  having  the  Deck.  ;ind  the  second,  thanks 
to  the  good  taste  of  the  Executive  Officer,  was 
lnn(x-uous.  But  today's  gem  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  Protestant  service.  LTJG 
Ward's  address  was  secular  .  .  .  but  the  rest 
was  flat  religion,  led  and  directed  by  the 
commanding  otflcer. 

"I  have  complained  previously,  both  to  the 
CO  orally,  and  In  a  letter  to  the  CO  which 
was  held  up  by  the  XO.  who  advised  me 
'not  to  Jeopardize  myself,  but  to  seek  out- 
side help  anonymously.'  I  do  have  the  cour- 
age of  my  convictions,  and  I  would  refuse 
the  order  to  lay  aft  on  the  basis  of  Its  uncon- 
stitutionality wore  it  not  for  my  responsibil- 
ity to  my  wife  and  chlUi-to-be. 

•'Tile  Nurembere  trials  settled  for  all  time 
the  loyalty  a  military  man  must  show  his 
superior.  I  cannot  be  openly  disloyal  to  him. 
but  I  cannot  accept  illegality  and  infringe- 
ment of  my  constitutional  rights.  I  :isk  relief 
from  this  burden,  but  I  do  so  anon>"Tnously, 
once  .again  for  the  sake  of  my  family.  Is  there 
something  that  you  could  do? 
"Very  respectfully, 

Tom.  " 
The  events  of  16  and  23  January,  seen  in 
retrospect.  ser\-od  to  trigger  the  Amheltor 
case.  By  failing  to  forward  Generous's  formal 
protest  of  the  I6th.  Lieutenant  Hardy  made 
alliance  "with  him;  he  put  himself  from  that 
moment  in  the  tuitenable  position  of  an  exec 
who  ;u:ts  Ijehind  his  captain's  back.  By  seek- 
ing' help  ".anonymously,"  through  Father  Os- 
terman. Generous  set  in  motion  the  forces 
that  two  months  later  would  bring  Arn- 
helter's ruin.  It  was  at  this  same  time  that 
Ensign  Belmonte  contributed  his  bit  to  the 
anti-Amheiter  conspiracy  by  starting  "Mar- 
cus's Mad  Log  '  as  a  record  of  the  skipper's 
bizarre  behavior.  The  ship  was  now  In  a  war 
zone.  On  20  January.  Vance  had  relieved 
the  destroyer  Finch  on  station  in  Market 
Time  .'irea  No.  3.  Arnheiter  had  been  in  com- 
mand for  barely  one  month. 

Arnheiter  arrived  off  Vietnam  Just  at  the 
time  of  the  Tet  truce.  He  saw  it  as  an  op- 
portunity for  a  close  look  at  the  shoreline. 
He  wanted  to  see  "where  the  enemy  positions 
were,  where  the  bunkers  were,  where  the 
coastal  contraband  runners  were  believed  to 
be  based."  On  Saturday  the  22nd.  accom- 
panied by  a  US.  adviser  on  Junk  operations. 
he  took  the  Vance  within  1.500  yards  of  the 
beach  and  a  thousand  yards  of  shoal  waters. 
The  weather  '.vas  excellent,  the  sea  calm:  and 
though  no  hostile  action  was  expected.  Arn- 
heiter ordered  the  guns  manned.  Nothing 
happened,  except  that  Lieutenant  Generous, 
who  earlier  had  scoffed  at  the  ship's  new 
motto  as  "too  flowery,"  now  complained  that 
Arnheiter  was  getting  "too  involved  in  th? 
war."  In  time,  the  Incident  would  reappear 
as  an  allegation  that  Arnheiter  had  need- 
lessly exposed  his  ship  to  danger. 

For  the  next  several  weeks.  Arnheiter  was 
In  his  own  seventh  heaven,  and  those  who 
loved  action  were  in  that  heaven  with  him. 
The  Vance  prowled  her  sector  searching  for 
contraband  and  Vietcong.  He  put  the  ship"s 
whaleboat  into  operation.  He  sent  the  smaller 
speedboat  into  shallows  where  the  whale- 
boat  couldn't  go  He  worked  on  suspicious 
Vietnamese  with  a  psychological  questloit- 
naire.  On  the  27th.  he  engaged  in  an  excep- 
tionally bold  foray.  The  incident  brought  the 
Vance  a  message  from  Rear  Admiral  N.  C. 
Ward,  operational  commander. 

"Your  alert  and  aggressive  action  in  de- 
tecting and  investigating  suspected  infiltra- 
tion attempt  27  Jan.  is  a  refreshing  example 
of  Individual  initiative,  well  done." 
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On  28  January,  while  patrolling  the  north- 
ern sector.  Arnheiter  saw  a  chance  to  assist 
the  destroyer  Mason  in  a  direct  fire  mLsslon, 
He  sent  a  message,  begging  for  a  target  as- 
.■Ignment.  His  opportunity  came  the  next 
day,  in  support  of  the  First  Cavalry,  when 
(?:uns  of  the  Vance  landed  seventeen  "highly 
accurate"  rounds  from  1.200  yards.  On  the 
;iOth.  while  chasing  junks  south  of  Qui  Nhon 
:n  the  company  of  the  destroyer  Bache,  Arn- 
lieUer  and  others  on  the  bridge  observed  hos- 
tile fire  directed  at  Vance  from  a  hillside. 
He  returned  fire  from  a  thousand-yard  range. 
.\  third  firing  occasion  arose  on  1  February, 
off  Kim  Bong,  when  an  airborne  spotter 
;isked  Vance  for  direct  fire  support  of  the 
cavalry.  She  provided  it  with  gusto. 

Most  of  the  patrol  was  devoted  to  stopping 
.nd  searching  sampans.  Tlie  activity  went 
on  round  the  clock.  Arnheiter  is  a  crack 
marksman.  He  kept  a  loaded  rifle  secured 
on  the  bridge.  When  a  junk  failed  to  stop  on 
command,  he  often  fired  a  shot  over  its  bow. 
.Sometimes  Arnheiter  would  have  two  junks 
lied  up  fore  and  two  aft.  while  the  small 
boats  were  working  still  others.  A  sailor  has 
recalled  that  the  Vance  checked  more  Junks 
on  a  single  day  under  Arnheiter  than  it  had 
checked  m  the  entire  preceding  cruise. 
"Something  was  always  going  on.  The  cap- 
tain was  a  man  who  believed  in  getting 
things  done." 

On  the  night  of  4  February,  the  Vance 
went  in  hot  pursuit  of  three  enemy  junks 
that  scuttled  for  shore.  Ensign  Mc'Whlrter, 
a  first-class  fighting  man.  roared  after  them. 
Unhappily,  a  South  Vietnamese  liaison  of- 
ficer, assigned  to  an  accompanying  armed 
junk,  panicked  and  refused  to  Join  the  risky 
operation.  Arnheiter  pledged  with  him  to  do 
his  duty.  A  watching  signalman  later  wovild 
testify  that  "everyone  on  the  bridge  realized 
that  the  liaison  officer  was  yellow."  Arn- 
helter's importunities  failed;  the  Vietnamese 
officer  fled  ashore  to  complain  of  this  de- 
manding American  captain.  Amhelter  furi- 
ously messaged  his  squadron  commander,  re- 
porting the  officers'  cowardice.  Two  months 
later,  the  incident  would  be  used  as  evidence 
of  Arnhelter's  failure  to  manifest  "the  finest 
sense  of  discretion  and  tact  in  contact  with 
the  Vietnamese."  All  that  happened  at  the 
time  was  that  the  operations  officer  from 
the  Task  Force  came  aboard  at  Qui  Nhon, 
grinned  at  the  speedboat,  and  put  a  friendly 
elbow  in  Arnhelter's  ribs.  "You  have  too 
much  adrenalin,"  he  said. 

They  were  busy  days  and  nights.  Once 
the  Vance  sought  to  interrogate  a  Russian 
ship;  Arnheiter  cheerfully  kept  his  peace 
when  the  Soviets  signaled  '"Go  to  hell." 
Again,  the  Vance  stopped  three  Junks  filled 
with  refugees,  mostly  ragged  women  and 
hungry  children.  Arnheiter  has  five  children 
of  his  own.  He  gazed  at  the  pitiful  bellies 
and  ordered  his  supply  officer  to  break  out 
some  candy.  Told  that  Navy  regulations  did 
not  permit  such  disposal  of  government 
property,  Arnheiter  snapped  instructions  to 
"survey  some  candy,"  i.e.,  to  declare  it  unfit, 
and  tossed  cholocate  bars  down  to  the 
children.  This  too  would  be  used  against 
him. 

BUSY    DAYS 

Several  other  incidents  have  a  place  in  the 
record.  On  one  blazing  morning,  Arnheiter 
sent  a  sailor  to  the  ship's  store  to  buy  a  pair 
of  dark  sunglasses  for  him.  "Tell  them  I'll 
pay  for  them  later. "  Arnheiter  said.  He  paid 
up  that  same  afternoon. 

On  a  couple  of  occasions.  Arnheiter  towed 
the  whaleboat  and  speedboat,  fully  manned, 
in  order  to  have  them  more  immediately 
available  for  action.  On  the  night  of  2  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  request  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Junk  Division  23.  Arnheiter  anchored  Vance 
in  the  outer  harbor  of  a  shallow  bay  wliere 
a  night  attack  by  Vietcong  was  feared.  Then 
he  sent  the  whaleboat,  bearing  his  special 
rifle  team,  on  an  armed  reconnaissance.  Tlie 
sea  was  calm;  the  men  were  helmeted  and 
life-Jacketed,    they    had   sub-machine    guns 
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and  automatic  rifles  in  addition  to  their  car- 
bines. About  midnight,  three  heavily  loaded 
junks  attempted  to  slip  past  the  ship.  Arn- 
heiter radioed  the  whaleboat  that  he  in- 
tended to  give  chiise.  "The  word  from  the 
boat  was  that  they  were  tine  Tlie  Junk  Base 
adviser  said  all  was  quiet."  Arnheiter  up- 
anchored,  went  In  pursuit,  captured  the 
junks,  put  them  in  tow.  and  returned  to  pick 
up  the  whaleboat  two  hours  later. 

During  this  same  period  of  intensive  patrol, 
the  Co.astftl  Surveillance  Center  (CSC)  at 
Qui  Nhon  kept  demanding  position  reports 
every  two  ho\irs  from  Vance  and  other  US. 
.ships  in  the  area.  Such  reports  were  no  part 
of  Arnhelter's  orders.  His  orders  were  to 
report  his  p<isitlon  to  Commander  Tusk  Force 
115.  Tlie  CSC  was  insistent.  Arnheiter  was 
exasperated.  "I  did  just  what  Finch  had 
done,"  he  has  said,  "I  directed  that  localized 
rather  than  pinpoint  reports  he  sent  to  the 
CSC  on  the  two  occasions  when  the  ship 
was  involved  in  lieavy  operations.  This  kept 
me  from  becoming  unduly  immersed  in  ar- 
bitrary, time-consuming  and  unnecessary 
position  reports,  improperly  imposed  on  the 
ship  as  an  additional  and  burdensome  re- 
quirement not  specified  by  my  operational 
commander,  or  by  any  commander  in  the 
Seventh  Fleet." 

Tliere  were  dull  days  when  Vance  did  little 
but  provide  underway  replenishment  for 
smaller  craft.  On  an  exceptionally  dull  day 
late  in  March,  when  the  crew  had  been  a 
month  at  sea.  he  crackfO-out  the  speedho.it 
and  authorized  off-duty  sailors  to  go  water- 
skiing  about  the  ship  as  it  replenished  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter.  Mostly  the  days  were 
spent  in  patrolling  the  coast.  On  20  February, 
the  Vance  put  In  to  Bangkok  for  four  days 
of  liberty.  Then  she  relieved  Conquest  off 
An  Tliol  and  worked  a  new  sector.  The  Viet- 
namese provided  a  less  sensitive  liaison  offi- 
cer;  Arnheiter  got  along  flne  with  him. 

Midway  in  the  cruise,  on  an  active  morn- 
ing, Arnheiter  was  stopped  by  his  engineer- 
ing officer.  Lieutenant  Edward  G.  Fuelirer, 
on  Ills  way  to  the  bridge.  Fuehrer  was  waving 
a  message.  "Captain,"  he  said,  "they're  after 
our  connecting  rods."  It  was  an  order  to 
supply  an  Inventory  of  spare  Diesel  parts. 
"Tell  them  what  we  can  spare,"  Arnheiter 
said;  and  initialed  the  message. 

Meanwhile,  things  were  going  little  better 
in  the  wardroom.  A'  part  of  his  campaign  to 
build  esprit  among  the  officers,  Arnheiter 
instituted  a  plan  of  brief,  impromptu  after- 
dinner  talks  on  topics  that  were  written  out 
on  slips  of  paper  beneath  an  officer's  plate. 
Lieutenant  Generous  made  one  such  falk, 
seizing  a  chance  to  contrast  the  colorful  Hal- 
sey  with  the  prudent  Spruance:  his  point 
was  tliat  Halsey."  have  small  place  in  modern 
naval  wariare.  The  point  was  wholly  lost  on 
Arnheiter,  who  holds  Halsey  In  a  special 
niche. 

Arnheiter  also  Instituted  a  ""boners  box." 
Officers  who  came  sloppily  dressed  to  mess,  or 
left  a  knife  In  the  i>eanut  butter  jar.  were 
fined  for  each  offense.  Even  Lieutenant  Gen- 
erous agrees  that  the  system  was  instituted 
"in  a  very  light-hearted  frame  of  mind."  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  box  went  to  buy  cigars  for  the 
wardroom  mess.  At  first.  Belmonte  and  Mc- 
Whlrter paid  most  of  the  fines.  Then  they  re- 
sponded to  the  teasing  goad,  and  .evenues 
fell  off  to  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  the  99  days,  Amhelter 
came  to  admire  the  two  ensigns.  One  of  his 
last  acts,  late  in  March,  was  to  recommend 
Bronze  Stars  for  both  of  them — to  McWhirter 
"because  he  bravely  attempted  to  carry  out 
my  orders  at  the  time  of  the  hot  pursuit  in- 
cident." and  to  Belmonte  for  "extraordinary 
personal  bravery  and  audacity"  on  other  oc- 
casions. 

He  could  c>o  nothing  with  Generous.  In 
mid-January,  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment, he  had  accepted  Hardy's  recommenda- 
tion that  Generous  be  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant, because  the  operations  billet  provided 
for  an  officer  of  that  rank.  Tlie  two  remained 
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at  loggerheads.  Toward  the  end  of  February, 
an  Incident  arose  that  made  matters  worse. 
After  the  ship  left  Bangkok.  Arnheiter  de- 
cided to  call  on  Generous  for  a  dally  opera- 
tions plan,  to  be  sent  to  the  CO.  by  5  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  before.  One  afternoon  Arn- 
heiter waited,  and  waited,  but  no  plan  ap- 
peared. At  9  o'clock  he  summoned  Hardy  to 
ask  the  reason  why.  Hardy  was  miserable. 
Generous  didn't  intend  to  work  up  the  plan. 
And  why  not?  "Captain.  Sir,"  said  the  snd 
exec,  "he  Just  doesn't  like  you,"  Arnhelters 
explosive  answer  was  to  summon  Generous 
for  a  lecture  that  must  have  scorched  the 
woodwork.  One  more  offense,  he  said,  and 
he  would  seek  Generous'  Immediate  transfer. 

THE     "DANDO     RF.POBT" 

Tlie  28th  of  February,  which  w:is  ihe  d.vy 
of  the  blessing-out.  also  marked  the  arrUal 
aboard  Vance  of  a  clrcult-rirtlng  Navy  chap- 
lain. Lieutenant  George  W.  Daiido  After  all 
these  monilis,  he  remains  a  curiously  ob- 
scure and  taceless  figure.  He  had  been  in  ilie 
Navy  for  only  five  months.  App.ircntly,  he 
spent  much  of  his  lime  aboard  Vance  in  list- 
ening to  complaints  from  Generous.  Bel- 
monte, and  others,  though  he  communicited 
none  of  this  to  the  captain.  Dando  did  not 
complain  of  Arnhelter's  Monday  guidance 
Eervices.  but  he  refused  to  agree  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Navy  Hymn  at  one  of  them,  D.indo 
remained  aboard  until  12  March,  when  he  de- 
jKirted  with  a  f.ircwell  word  to  Arnheiter  tliat 
morale  was  "extremely  low."  Ten  days  1  uer 
he  filed  a  six-page  report  with  his  superiors 
of  what  had  been  told  htm. 

Arnheiter  w,"is  not  to  see  this  "Dando  Re- 
port" for  another  five  months..  It  was  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  record  of  his  subse- 
quent hearing,  yet  It  floiited  about  in  a  Navy 
Umbo  of  "att.ichments"  and  "references."  If 
there  was  a  single  key  document  In  Arn- 
helter's destruction,  it  was  this  chaplalii's  re- 
port. When  Arnheiter  at  last  r-^ught  up  with 
a  text,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Am- 
helter exploded.  This  was  Dando's  report- 
backed  by  his  prestige  as  a  Man  of  Godson 
Arnhelter's  cfrorts  to  improve  his  officers: 

"One  way  was  to  flne  each  officer  $25  e.irh 
time  he  failed  to  live  up  to  his  standard.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  he  did  with  the 
money,  dxcept  that  the  txecutive  officer  Il-js 
it  in  a  box." 

Tlie  boner-box  fine  was  not  25  dollars.  It 
was  25  cent.";.  Everyone  knew  that  the  pro- 
ceeds— which  amounted  to  less  than  $30  in 
the  entire  crui-se — went  to  buy  wardroom 
cigars.  The  Rev,  Mr,  Dando's  margin  of  error, 
or  of  reckless  falsehood,  was  preciselv  mis 
hundred  times.  Was  the  He  ever  put  straight? 
Arnheiter  never  could  know.  Did  Dando  ever 
attemvt  to  rectify  the  ruinous  damage  lils 
report  had  achieved?  Arnheiter  cannot  say. 

Arnheiter  was  stunned  by  Dando's  com- 
ment on  low  morale.  He  himself  ind  believed 
that,  at  least  among  the  crew,  morale  v,'  s 
improving  steadily.  He  thought  he  had  turned 
the  corner  from  hostility  to  acceptance.  Con- 
siderable evidence  from  enlisted  men — ob- 
tained too  late  to  figure  In  Arnhelter's  dismis- 
sal from  command— tends  to  confirm  that 
view.  Tliere  had  been  no  cancellations  of  lib- 
erty In  Guam,  Bangkok,  or  Manila,  There  had 
been  no  courts  martial  and  only  two  mast 
periods  for  minor  punishments.  The  ship  rec- 
ords reflected  good  results  in  rate-advance- 
ment. Arnheiter  could  not  make  it  out.  In 
any  event.  VaTice';-  cruise  was  coming  to  an 
end.  On  23  March,  she  was  relieved  by  the 
destroyer  Britter.  A  Lieutenant  (j.g,)  Uldls 
Kortrons,  from  the  staff  of  the  escort 
squadron,  came  aboard  to  hitch  a  nde  to 
Malnla.  On  the  26th,  Vi.ncc  arrived  at  Subic 
Bay  for  two  weeks  of  restocking  and  upkeep. 

The  sequences  of  events  in  the  next  few 
days  remains  obscure,  Arnheiter  charges  that, 
unknown  to  him.  Lieutenant  Kortons  deliv- 
ered to  Commander  D,  F.  MlUlgan  at  Eublc 
a  report  of  complaints  written  by  Hardy  In 
collaboration  with  Generous.  Waive  the 
point.  Plainly,  MlUigan  nad  received  the  ear- 
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Her  report  of  Lieutenant  Dando.  with  Its  me- 
lange of  truths,  half-truths,  distortions,  and 
plain  lies  This  stew  of  allegations  and  hear- 
say statements  found  Its  way  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral T  S  King  Jr  ,  whose  flotilla  was  soon 
to  relieve  that  of  Rear  Admiral  D.  G.  Irvine. 
Various  communications  followed  between 
King  and  Irvine  and  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Personnel  To  this  day,  It  remains  incom- 
prehensible that  officers  of  the  experience  of 
King  and  Irvine  should  have  acted  as  they 
did  without  once  communicating  with  Arn- 
heiter  He  was  only  fifteen  minutes  away. 
Tliev  never  summoned  him  He  knew  noth- 
In'.;  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  thunderbolt  fell  on  31  March.  Arn- 
heiter.  busy  at  his  tasks  aboard  Vance,  re- 
ceived message  orders  from  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Personnel,  detaching  him  immediately 
from  command.  That  same  evening.  Com- 
mander Milllgan  came  aboard  and  summar- 
ily relieved  him.  On  the  following  day.  Arn- 
heiter  gathered  his  crew  on  the  fantall  to 
bid  them  farewell  Bewildered,  he  reported 
to  the  destroyer  tender  Dixie.  Meanwhile.  MU- 
llgan  Informed  all  hands  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  "any  personnel  who  were  desir- 
ous of  shedding  any  light  on  the  irregularities 
which  were  occurring  on  Vance." 

That  W45  on  2  April.  On  4  April,  Captain 
U'.ird  W  JVitter.  who  had  been  assigned  by 
King  to  the  case  as  a  one-man  investigating 
board,  showed  Arnhelter  a  stack  of  allega- 
tions but  declined  to  say  which  of  them  he 
regarded  as  important.  The  'trial  "  of  Marcus 
Arnhelter — all  the  trial  he  has  ever  had — 
commenced  on  the  following  day.  It  con- 
cluded on  11  jApril.  The  so-called  Witter 
finding  followed  a  few  weeks  later 

A  word  on  naval  procedures  is  In  order. 
It  may  be  true,  as  the  Navy  Insists,  that  in 
"emergency  "  situations  the  letter  of  the 
Navy's  law  authorizes  the  summary  proce- 
dures used  in  the  Arnhelter  case.  (Seven 
months  later,  a  reviewing  officer  would  re- 
mark with  cold  incisiveness  that  no  "emer- 
gency" of  any  sort  existed:  but  waive  the 
point. »  It  is  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  naval 
law  was  trampled  underfoot.  In  cases  such 
as  this,  senior  oiflcera  are  to  assure  them- 
selves that  a  difficulty  is  not  "reasonably 
susceptible  tc  correction."  No  such  assurance 
was  sought  in  the  Arnhelter  case.  Regtila- 
tlons  require  that  factual  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct mui.t  be  adequately  verified  by 
formal  or  Informal  investigation  before  ac- 
tion is  taken.  No  such  verification  was  ob- 
tained before  Arnhelter  was  removed.  Still 
another  regulation  requires  that  before 
drastic  action  is  approved,  "it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  strong  command 
guidance  and  counsellmg  be  given  the  officer 
concerned,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  action  requested."  No  such 
guidance  and  counseling  were  given  to  Arn- 
helter The  regulation  that  was  of  "the  ut- 
most   Importance"    was   simply   ignored. 

These  are  among  the  inexplicable  aspects 
of  the  Arnhelter  case.  The  Navy  says  that  the 
procedures  invoked  by  Captain  Witter  "are 
closely  comparable  to  but  not  as  formal  as 
those  prescribed  in  the  manual  for  a  Court 
of  Inquiry."  This  is  a  sophistry  unworthy  of 
the  officers  who  have  advanced  it.  The  dif- 
ference is  night  and  day.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  probable  cause  hearing  before  a 
US  commissioner  and  a  full-fledged  trial 
after  grand  Jury  indictment.  No  person  pos- 
sessed of  even  the  most  rudimentary 
acquaintance  with  the  law  "will  buy  the 
Navy"s  statement  that  Arnhelter  has  had  his 
■"day  in  court."  He  has  not. 

ADVERSARY    PROCEEDING 

Surely  he  never  received  his  'day  In  court" 
before  Captain  Witter.  The  purported  "fact- 
finding investigation"  turned  instantly  Into 
an  adversary  proceeding,  in  which  Arnhelter 
was  the  sole  defendant  party.  As  such,  he 
should  have  been  entitled  to  a  presumption 
of  innocence,  but  no  such  presumption  ap- 
pears from  the  record.  He  was  entitled  to  a 
reasonable   period   in   which    to   prepare   hl» 
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defense;  he  was  given  24  hours.  He  was  en- 
tlj-led  to  counsel,  and  did  in  fact  obtain 
cdunsel,  but  his  counsel  had  served  only  four 
mont^  in  the  Navy  and  never  had  served  on 
shipboard.  He  was  entitled  to  written,  specific 
charges;  no  charges  were  ever  drawn  He  was 
entitled  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses  In 
his  own  behalf;  but  at  least  four  witnesses 
were  denied  him.  At  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Arnhelter  might  have  developed  the  whole 
story — the  condition  of  Vance,  the  conduct 
oj  the  Junior  officers — but  this  was  denied 
hjm  also 

■  The  418  pages  of  transcript  In  the  Witter 
hearing  produced  41  "findings."  It  is  from 
tliese.  with  various  leaks,  distortions,  and 
innuendoes,  that  Arnhelter's  asserted  "dere- 
lictions" have  been  fashioned  Thus,  in  a 
version  quoted  by  the  Trenton  Times,  the 
Christmas  eggnog  has  turned  into  a  nightly 
pitcher  of  martinis.  Arnhelter's  request  to 
Wlmonte  on  the  beach  at  Walklkl  has  be- 
came a  direct  order  that  caused  the  ensign 
"pndue  humiliation."  The  announcement 
ppstage  bill,  which  Arnhelter  paid  in  March, 
hfis  become  a  tinkering  with  postal  accounts. 
It  is  said  that  the  rifles  were  obtained  il- 
legally. (They  were  not  i  He  violated  regula- 
tljons  in  acquiring  the  empty  oil  drums  at 
0uam.  (He  did  not.)  You  hear  the  rumor 
tfcat  Arnhelter  "conspired  In  the  theft  of 
certain  candelabra."  He  Is  accused  of  falsify- 
ing supply  records  as  to  .$17  28  in  candy.  It  Is 
sJid  that  he  violated  the  rule  that  credit  shall 
nbt  be  extended  by  a  ship's  stored  (This  was 
tie  sunglasses  bit.i  He  is  accused  of  frivo- 
lously permitting  members  of  the  crew  to 
water-ski  in  a  war  zone.  And  so  on.  and  so 
on.  and  so  on. 

"The  outside  observer  Is  struck  with  the 
pbttern  of  malice  that  runs  like  a  dark  thread 
through  the  record.  Wherever  an  impression 
of  misconduct  could  be  conveyed,  such  as 
iiipression  was  conveyed.  The  business  of  the 
Inventory  of  spare  Diesel  parts  is  entirely 
topical.  Arnhelter  did  what  one  assumes  every 
ptudent  ship  commander  would  have  done: 
lie  reported  as  surplus  only  those  parts  he 
reasonably  felt  could  be  spared.  So.  too.  with 
the  matter  of  leaving  his  ship  "inadequately 
manned"  at  Guam.  The  book-requirement  Is 
that  at  least  one-third  of  a  ship's  company 
be  aboard  at  all  times.  In  case  an  emergency 
requires  the  ship  to  put  to  sea.  But  the  Vance, 
at  the  time  in  question,  could  not  possibly 
have  put  to  sea.  The  most  widely  repeated 
charge  against  Arnhelter  is  that  he  filed  false 
position  reports  In  order  to  take  his  ship  on 
dangerous  and  vainglorious  direct  fire  mis- 
sions. This  Is  simply  untrue.  Arnhelter's  re- 
quired posits  were  meticulously  accurate:  his 
ship  engaged  In  three  fire  missions  only,  last- 
ing a  total  of  one  hour  and  sixteen  minutes. 
Yes.  he  worked  Vance  close  to  shore.  Was  this 
aicrime? 

'"I  was  confident  of  my  own  ship-handling 
and  navigational  expertise."  Arnhelter  says, 
'and  also  the  navigational  proficiency  of  the 
esecutlve  officer.  As  for  enemy  shell  fire  or 
mortar  fire?  When  all  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
hedge  in  operations  because  of  possible  dan- 
ger from  enemy  action,  then  we  may  as  well 
tpss  in  the  sponge  and  forget  the  Inspiration 
of  men  like  John  Paul  Jones  and  David  Glas- 
gow Parragut!" 

;  Captain  WItter's  findings,  and  his  adverse 
r^ommendation.  were  committed  to  writing 
in  late  April  1966.  A  copy  went  to  the  Penta- 
gon. Another  copy  went  to  Rear  Admiral 
mow  Vice  Admiral)  Walter  H.  Baumberger. 
commander  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  m  the 
Racific.  Bombo.  as  he  Is  know"Ti,  went  over 
the  record  with  a  sense  of  mounting  incre- 
dulity. On  August  30.  he  recommended  that 
x\ie  whole  regrettable  business  be  wiped  out. 
dnd  that  Arnheiter  be  restored  to  a  com- 
mand. 

JUDICIAL    PROPRIETIES    DISDAINED 

Manifestly,  this  was  not  the  recommenda- 
tion the  Pentagon  expected  or  wanted  from 
Bombo.   Unknown   to   the   Admiral    (and    to 
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Arnhelter).  a  final  decision  already  had  been 
reached,  in  the  form  of  a  finding  that  Arn- 
helter's dismissal  was  "for  cause."  On  Sep 
tember  9.  Vice  Admiral  B  J.  Semmes.  chief 
of  naval  personnel,  signed  a  memorandum  to 
that  effect:  this  memorandum  went  directly 
Into  Arnhelter's  selection  board  Jacket, 
which  went  directly  to  the  Line  Selection 
Board  for  Commander  which  was' then  In  ses- 
sion. Not  surprisingly.  Arnhelter  was  passed 
over  for  promotion. 

In  the  light  of  Semmes'  death-sentence  ac- 
tion, what  followed  is  baffling  to  the  layman 
The  top  brass  sent  a  message  back  to  Bauni- 
bere;er.  asking  him  to  provide  a  second  review 
and  recommendation,  this  time  in  greater 
detail.  Bombo  got  the  word  but  failed  to 
understand  it.  He  summoned  his  top  legal 
officer.  Captain  Larry  H.  Benrubl.  They  went 
over  the  whole  record,  line  by  line.  On  I 
November.  Baumberger  filed  his  second  and 
more  definitive  report.  He  began  with  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Witter: 

'It  Is  evident  that  from  the  inception  of 
this  investigation,  the  investigating  officer 
changed  the  purpose  for  which  the  Investi- 
gation was  convened — that  of  determining 
the  factual  validity  of  allegations  made 
against  the  commanding  officer  which  had 
occasioned  his  summary  relief — to  one  of 
whether  he  is  the  type  of  officer  who  deserves 
command  at  sea." 

This  was  none  of  WItter's  business.  Even 
more  reprehensible,  in  Baumberger's  view, 
was  WItter's  ignorance  or  disdain  of  judicial 
proprieties.  Witter  had  engaged  in  long  off- 
the-record  'discussions"  with  Arnheiter.  He 
injected  hiniself  personally  into  the  role  of 
psychologist  "rather  than  impersonal  finder 
of  fact."  Witter  had  accused  Arnheiter  of  en- 
gaging in  "vicious  exchanges"'  and  speaking 
m  "incredulous  tones. '"  Such  remarks  on  WIt- 
ter's part,  said  Baumberger.  "were  completely 
improper  and  indicate  a  lack  of  objectivety." 
Still  further,  'the  record  is  replete  with  in- 
stances in  which  the  investigating  officer 
either  neglected  or  refused  to  pursue  avail- 
able evidence  concerning  .specific  allegations 
of  ntisconduct.  His  findings  of  fact  are  for 
the  most  part  based  upon  unsubstantiated 
opinions  of  witnesses  inimical  to  Lieutenant 
C-ommander  Arnheiter  ' 

Point  by  point.  Baumberger  demolished  the 
flimsy  strvicture.  Evidence  as  to  dangerovis 
towing  of  the  whaleboat  was  insufficient.  Arn- 
lieiter's  leaving  the  "vt-haleboat  for  two  hours 
was  "not  improper."  A  charge  that  the  speed- 
boat once  was  used  to  draw  enemy  fire  "is 
completely  without  credible  foundation."  As 
for  the  "false  position  reports."  Baumberger 
found  that  Qui  Nhon  "was  at  all  times  aware 
of  the  general  area  in  which  Vance  operated." 
There  was  a  charge  that  Arnheiter  had  ar- 
ranged the  Mess  Night  merely  to  gain  a 
windfall  of  .S1.85  on  his  mess  bill:  "It  does 
not  appear  that  the  commanding  officer  was 
so  motivated."  One  especially  scurrilous 
charee  was  that  Arnheiter  had  attempted  to 
coerce  Hardy  into  recommending  him  for  a 
Silver  Star.  Baumberger  found  ""no  credible 
evidence"'   to  support  the   accusation. 

In  the  end.  Baumberger  boiled  the  41  find- 
ings down  to  three.  The  Christmas  Eve  eggnoe 
was  a  violation  of  regulations  and  not  to  be 
condoned.  Arnhelter's  failure  to  keep  one- 
third  of  his  officers  aboard  at  Guam  also 
was  a  violation  of  regulations  and  not  to  be 
condoned,  but  "the  natiu-e  of  Vance's  em- 
ployment on  that  occasion  and  the  otherwise 
normal  manning  of  in-port  watches  tend  to 
mitigate  the  rtolation.'"  The  misleading  re- 
port on  spare  parts  "was  censurable  conduct. 
However,  since  the  extent  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation is  unknown,  the  degree  of  derelic- 
tion cannot  be  determined." 

Baumberger  did  not  hold  Arnheiter  other- 
wise blameless.  He  had  exhibited  "n  lack  of 
tact  and  good  judgment  in  his  attempt  to 
achieve  commendable  goals."  Even  so.  there 
was  not  sufficient  proof  of  nusconduct  to 
Justify  relief  for  cause.  Baumberger  recom- 
mended, for  the  second  time,  that  Arnheiter 
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be  "reassigned  to  coinmand  a  destroyer  escort 
in  this  force  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
reassessment  of  his  abilities." 

Baumberger's  exhaustive  review  was  an 
exercise  In  futility.  On  20  January  1967.  his 
superior.  Admiral  Roy  L.  Johnson,  com- 
mander of  the  entire  Pacific  Fleet,  officially 
closed  the  file.  In  a  final  order,  Johnson 
first  defended  Capuln  WItter's  conduct; 
then  he  upheld  Baumberger's  critical  re- 
view of  WItter's  findings;  then  he  reversed 
Baumberger's  recommendation  for  a  new 
command.  For  all  practical  purposes,  that 
was  the  end  of  the  Arnhelter  case.  Arnheiter 
was  transferred  to  San  Francisco.  There  he 
uegan  searching  for  help  In  his  plea  for  still 
fiirther  review,  vindication,  and  redress. 

One  suspects  that  Johnson  was  uncom- 
fortable. Just  one  week  before  his  order  of 
the  20th.  Johnson  sent  a  puzzling  letter  to 
his  fleet  commanders.  The  subject  w.is:  com- 
plaints against  commanding  officers.  Though 
he  did  not  say  so.  the  Arnheiter  case  plain- 
ly was  weighing  on  his  mind.  The  Implication 
Is  clear  that  he  believed  the  case  "had  not 
been  handled  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  man- 
ner." He  reminded  his  top  officers  that  "it 
Is  essential."  In  such  complaints,  "that  care- 
ful Inquiry"  be  made  and  that  pertinent 
facts  be  established.  Appropriate  regulations 
should  be  "scrupulously  followed."  Johnson 
wanted  each  of  his  fleet  commanders  person- 
ally to  ensure  "that  there  Is  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  and  careful  compliance 
with  required  procedures." 

What  Is  one  to  make  of  Johnson's  let- 
ter? The  only  rea.sonable  Inference  Is  that 
he  felt  the  Arnhelter  case  had  not  been 
handled  carefully,  that  the  facts  had  not 
been  proven,  that  procedures  had  not  been 
scrupulously  followed,  and  that  Arnhelter  In 
f.\ct  had  been  treated  unfairly.  If  this  was 
Johnson's  meaning  land  the  letter  speaks 
reveallngly  for  Itself ) .  why  did  he  not  sus- 
*■  tain  Baumberger's  recommendation  or  at 
least  provide  for  a  de  novo  Court  ol  In- 
quiry? 

The  answer  that  Is  given  by  Arnhelter's 
supporters — among  them  retired  Admirals 
Thomas  Settle.  Lorenzo  Sabln,  and  Dan  Gal- 
lery— is  that  it  then  was  too  late.  The  vindi- 
cation of  Arnlielter.  at  this  point,  would  have 
created  gross  embarrassment  all  down  the 
line.  Admirals  King  and  Irvine  had  erred. 
Ciptain  Witter  had  conducted  a  UTetched 
investigation.  Commander  Mllllgan  had  acted 
precipitately.  Others  at  Subic  were  involved. 
And  back  in  WashlJigton,  Vice  Admiral 
Semmes  long  ago  had  decreed  Arnhelter's 
"detachment  for  cause." 

Admiral  Gallery  states  his  opinion  bluntly: 
"It's  the  old  story  of  big-shot  professionals 
covering  up  each  other's  mist.Tkes."  Admiral 
Sabln  has  denounced  the  "smoke  screen." 
Admiral  Settle,  after  reviewing  the  whole 
record,  has  raised  a  rhetorical  question:  "Is 
the  Navy  no  longer  big  enough,  does  It  no 
longer  have  enough  guts,  to  admit  a  mis- 
take and  redress  It?" 

The  answer  to  Admiral  Settle's  question 
Is  no.  In  the  Navy's  view,  there  has  been  no 
mistake.  The  official  position  Is  that  Arn- 
helter "committed  ma:iy  derelictions,  know- 
ingly and  deliberately."  Arnheiter  revealed 
"a  gross  lack  of  Judgment  and  an  Inability  to 
command  and  lead  people."  The  record  fur- 
ther reveals  "that  the  conduct  and  perform- 
ance of  the  officers,  other  than  the  com- 
manding o.fficer.  of  Vance  were  entirely  satis- 
factory." Attention  is  directed  to  Capt.Tln 
WItter's  finding  that  Hardy,  Eelmonte  and 
Generous  "served  the  commanding  officer  to 
the  be.?t  of  their  ability  tinder  the  circum- 
st;'.nces.  and  that  no  person  on  Vance,  other 
than  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter,  is 
deserving  of  any  adverse  action  based  on  the 
facts  disclosed  as  a  result  of  the  Investiga- 
tion." 

This  is  the  whitewash  treatment.  It  has 
continued  for  the  past  year,  despite  Arn- 
helter's discovery  In  the  spring  of  1967  of 
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some  evidence  wholly  unknown  to  him  at 
the  time  of  the  Witter  hearing.  This  evi- 
dence, known  as  the  "bogus  famllygram,"  Is 
a  purported  letter  from  Arnhelter  to  the 
families  of  enlisted  men.  Mimeographed  on 
ship's  stationery.  It  Is  dated  15  March  1966, 
Somewhere  in  the  War  Zone. 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad  or  Wife  (as  the  case 
may  be)  : 

"My  name  is  Marcus  Aurellus  Arnheiter, 
and  I  am  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fss 
VANCE  (DER-387).  I  am  the  senior  officer 
on  board,  and  I  have  the  sole  authority  for 
everything  about  the  ship.  It  Is  my  ship  and 

I   am   THE   BOSS. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  myself 
and  v,\NCE.  I  am  the  .son  of  my  parents  who 
in  turn  were  the  children  of  theirs.  My  grand- 
father was.  Baron  Lotils  von  Arnhelter.  an 
early  pioneer  in  manned  flight  (with  some- 
body else  in  the  plane).  He  married  my 
grandmother  who  was  Baroness  Bungus  von 
Buttbrusher.  and  I  have  their  marriage  li- 
cense to  prove  It.  As  you  can  see  that  I  come 
from  such  an  outstanding  line  of  really  fine 
and  famous  people,  you  will  really  appreciate 
that  I  am  the  captain  of  the  vance.  I  am 
the  Boss,  and  what  I  say  on  this  ship  Is  the 
law.  arnheiter!" 

The  forged  letter  continues  with  a  state- 
ment that  "we  think  of  our  loved  ones  back 
home,  you,  the  ones  we  love  and  pray  for 
in  massed  forced  worship." 

"We  will  be  heroes,  tho.se  of  us  who  live 
through  this  carnage,  and  those  of  your  loved 
ones  who  fell  here  and  rot  in  this  foreign 
place  will  be  remembered  by  the  bemedaled 
ones  who.  by  the  merest  chance,  should  sur- 
vive. But  if  anyone  gets  through.  I  will,  and 
you  can  bet  your   ass  I'll   remember   Vance. 

"I  am  a  great  man.  and  I  will  try  to  Im- 
part some  of  that  greatness  to  your  doltish 
loved  ones.  As  you  think  of  Vance,  think  of 
me.  for  I  am  the  most  important  man  aboard. 
If  you  "would  like  an  autographed  picture  of 
the  ship  with  my  face  superimposed.  Just 
send  $1  apiece  to  cover  the  cost  of  han- 
dlinc;  .  .    " 

Who  could  have  written  such  a  letter?  To 
whom  was  it  distributed?  Arnhelter's  copy 
came  to  him  anonymously  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor If  this  contemptuous  ridicule  was  the 
w^ork  of  one  of  the  dissenting  officers,  the 
fact  would  go  far  toward  establishing  Arn- 
heiter's  basic  defense,  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  mutinous  conspiracy  in  the  wardroom. 
A  full-dress  Court  of  Inquiry  could  explore 
the  matter. 

NOT.\BI.E  allies 

What  of  Bclmonte's  "mad  log"?  He  has 
described  It  as  "Just  a  few  scribbles."  He  has 
denied  showing  It  to  others.  But  the  few 
scribbles  turned  Into  38  pages  of  testimony 
before  Captain  Witter.  Lieutenant  Fuehrer 
knew  of  the  "mad  log."  So  did  McWhlrter.  So 
did  an  enlisted  man  named  Steven  Joy.  Did 
Belmonte  once  say  that  he  hoped  to  see  Arn- 
helter hanged?  A  sailor  named  Farnum  said 
so,  under  oath.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  could 
explore  these  matters,  too.  This  is  all  that 
Arnheiter  has  a.sked;  he  has  even  brought 
suit  in  a  U.S.  District  Court  in  California, 
seeking  a  court  order  to  compel  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  set  such  a  procedure  In 
motion. 

In  his  fight  for  ^ Indication,  Arnheiter  has 
enlls-ted  som.e  notable  r.llie.-.  Admirals  Settle. 
Sabln  and  Gallery  have  r.illled  to  his  side. 
Rear  .Admiral  A.  S.  Gcaodfc'.low  finds  Arn- 
helter's record,  on  the  whole,  "exemplary." 
Vice  Admiral  Lot  Ensey  has  said  that  Arn- 
heiter "deserves  commendation."  Vice  Ad- 
miral Futhven  Libby  sums  up  the  story  In 
a  sentence:  "A  couple  of  beatnik  Junior  offi- 
cers succeeded  in  cutting  the  throat  of  their 
commanding  officer  from  behind  his  back  and 
got  away  with  it." 

None  of  the  Eupi>ort  for  Arnhelter  has  com- 
manded the  national  attention  that  was 
drawn  by  Captain  Richard  Alexander's  .lelf- 
sacrificlng  action  of  7  November  1967.  Alex- 
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ander  had  not  always  been  in  Arnhelter's 
corner.  In  March  of  1967,  before  the  evidence 
of  the  bogtis  famllygram  turned  up,  Alexan- 
der had  concluded  that  Arnhelter's  "zeal  was 
excessive  and  I  his)  judgment  faxilty."  lie 
urged  Arnheiter  to  face  the  fact  '"that  you 
were,  in  the  majority  opinion,  including  my 
own.  brought  down  by  youj;  ©wn  actions  and 
not  by  faulty  procedures  or  disloyal  subor- 
dinates." 

But  Alexander  changed  his  mind  aUo- 
gelher.  It  was  not  the  lamilygr.tm  alone  It 
was  r.ither,  he  has  said,  a  total  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  99  days  of  Arnhelter's  command. 
The  longer  he  studied  the  case,  and  the  more 
he  examined  his  own  conscience,  the  more 
he  was  driven  to  the  conviction  that  while 
his  March  withdrawal  from  Arnheiter  was 
prudent,  "to  turn  against  him  was  i;.usill!inl- 
mous."  He  conveyed  his  altered  view  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Paul  Ignatius,  and  because 
of  Alexander's  prestigious  position  .as  pros- 
pective commander  of  New  Jersey.  Ignatius 
on  7  November  sent  a  plane  to  taring  Alex- 
ander to  his  office. 

They  conferred  for  an  Viour.  Then  Alexan- 
der departed,  lea^nng  behind  him  a  26-page 
statement  that  assuredly  will  find  its  place 
in  naval  history.  His  review  of  the  Arnhelter 
case  Is  brilliant.  Incisive,  overwhelming. 

"Where  did  strength  and  where  did  weak- 
ness he  in  that  ship?  Who  stood  for  duty, 
honor,  country,  and  who  was  disloyal?  Whose 
standards  would  you  cormnend  to  a  joung 
officer  today?  Those  of  Hardy.  Generous,  and 
Belmonte?  Whose  efforts  were  deserving  of 
command  support  and  who  should  have  been 
censured?" 

Alexander  vividly  recalled  the  events  of  31 
March,  when  Arnheiter  received  message  or- 
ders announcing  his  summary  relief: 

"Within  twelve  hours  he  was  under  guard 
In  his  cabin,  having  been  relieved  by  another 
Escort  Squadron  Commander  who  gave  no 
explanation.  After  a  night  under  guard  h« 
was  kicked  off  his  ship.  Four  das's  later  he 
was  confronted  in  an  investigation  with  an 
amazing  chain  of  damning,  ruinous  allega- 
tions that  were  bewildering  in  scope  and  vi- 
clousness  Mr.  Secretary,  what  all  of  your  offi- 
cers will  demand  to  know  Is  Just  how  In  hell 
this  could  happen  In  the  United  States 
Xavy!" 

It  seems  unlikely,  but  it  is  possible,  that 
Alexander's  passionate  protest  might  have 
moved  the  Secretary  If  his  statement  had 
stopped  there.  Unfortunately.  Alexander  was 
swept  away  by  his  conviction  that  only  a  pub- 
lic explosion  would  blow  the  top  off  the  Arn- 
heiter case.  He  distributed  his  ftatemcnt  to 
the  ijress  and  td  members  cf  Congress.  Re- 
grctt  bly.  in  a  f.ital  breach  of  protocol,  he 
failed  to  le.we  even  a  coiirtesy  copy  for  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Moorer.  a  distinguished  j.nd  greatly  re- 
spected officer,  had  been  installed  only  two 
months  e.irller;  he  knew  l;tt>  of  the  Arnhel- 
ter CPi'ie.  He  was  xmderst  mdably  outraged  lo 
re.id  about  it  in  the  papers.  He  sun^ioned 
Alexinder  to  his  office,  told  him  he  had  lost 
confidence  In  him.  and  wanted  his  resigna- 
tion as  commnnding  officer  cf  Ncu-  Jc.-fpij. 
Three  weeks  later.  Alcx.indcr  vns  shlppei  t3 
an  Ij^noinlnlous  de.'^k  job  in  the  Bostoa^nvy 
Yard,  his  ctreer  rt  an  e  id. 

Alcx.nder  does  not  rctrrct  li!s  i'lpp-ft  of 
Arnheiter.  In  his  view,  "  ."•rnheitcr  has  l'"ie 
spark  of  naval  genius.  lie  nil^ht  have  been 
another  Halscy.  Cod  knows  the  X.-ivy  has 
need  of  such  men. 

There  it  stmds.  Secreliry  I.jn-this  has 
flatly  refused  to  reopen  t'le  c.i>c.  Kuch  coii- 
greismen  as  Jtjseph  Y.  Resnlck  and  Herbert 
Tenser  of  New  York  have  urptd  a  congres- 
sional Investigation,  but  The  Hou^e  Armed 
Services  Committee  h:is  chown  j.o  riitpcjl- 
tion  to  take  up  their  resolution.  Arnheitcr's 
suit  against  Secn^fry  Ignatius  may  r.ot  sur- 
vive fne  government's  first  motion  to  di.'^mlss. 
Me.^nv.'hile.  Arr.heitrr  himself  has  beon  sued 
by  Generous  and  Belnionte  for  Invasion  of 
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privacy  and  defiimatlon  of  character,  but 
such  a  proceeding  scarcely  would  produce 
the  official  inquiry  Arnheiter  has  demanded. 
At  the  Pentagon,  a  form  letter  has  been 
prepared  In  which  the  Navy  earnestly  cites 
its  multiple  reviews  of  the  case. 

BACK  TO  THE  OLD  WAYS 

The  key  figures  are  scattered.  Arnheiter  Is 
str.mded  at  headquarters  of  the  Western  Sea 
Frontier  on  Treasure  Island:  his  personal 
struggle  for  vindication  absorbs  his  waking 
hours.  Hardy,  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
rri;«nder,  is  stationed  at  Key  West;  he  is  "fed 
"'up^'  with  Arnheiter.  and  believes  his  detach- 
ment Wits  "richly  deserved  "  Belmonte,  27.  is 
out  of  Che  Navy,  and  working  in  the  financial 
district  of  San  FYancisco.  Generous.  28.  who 
Is  taking  graduate  studies  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, also  is  out:  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  November  of  1966  in  a  highly-charged 
letter,  speaking  of  Arnheiter  iis  "we  who 
c.Uled  him  criminal." 

In  June  of  1967.  long  after  Arnheiter  was 
effectively  beached,  a  former  commlssaryman 
third  class  on  Vance,  Ronald  D.  Pournier, 
wrote  a  letter  of  recollection: 

"When  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter 
came  aboard,  he  tried  to  get  the  ship  run- 
ning the_  way  it  should  have  been  running 
Wut  was  not.  The  trouble  was  that  people 
h,^d  been  too  used  to  being  lazy  and  didn't 
want  to  change,  didn't  want  to  make  the  ef- 
fort. When  Mr.  Arnheiter  was  CO,  he 
changed  the  status  of  the  petty  officers  by 
giving  them  authority,  and  I  think  they  ap- 
preciated it.  But  as  soon  as  he  left  the  ship, 
things  went  back  to  the  way  they  were  be- 
fore: A  seaman  could  talk  back  to  a  first 
class  petty  officer  and  get  away  with  it  .  .  . 
Sow.  everything's  back  the  way  it  used  to  be 
before  he  came" 

AR-VHErrERS  Day  a  Bad  Time  for  Navy  Brass 
(  By  James  J  Kilpatrlck  i 

Marcus  Aurellus  Arnheiter,  the  naval  offi- 
cer who  was  summarily  dumped  two  years 
ago  as  cSfeimanding  officer  of  a  U.S.  destroyer 
serving  off  Vietnam,  finally  got  a  kind  of  "day 
in  coilrt  '  on  Capxtol  Hill  last  week.  It  was  a 
bad  time  for  the  Navy  brass.  They  were  coo- 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  hear  ngs,  arranged  by  New  York's 
Congressman  Joe  Resnick.  were  entirely  one- 
sided hearings.  All  the  witnesses  were  sym- 
pathetic bota  to  -\rnheiter  and  to  Richard 
Ale.xander,  the  brilliant  young  naval  captain 
whose  career  was  destroyed  wlien  he  publicly 
took  Arnheiter's  side.  This  was  not  Resnick's 
idea.  He  repeatedly  invited  high  Navy  officials 
to  appear  in  defense  of  the  Navy's  position. 
No  one  turned  up. 

This  stone-cold  silence  was  understand- 
able— from  the  Navy's  point  of  view.  The 
more  one  studies  this  distressing  affair,  the 
more  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Navy  bungled  the  Arnheiter  case  from 
the  very  beginning  At  half  a  dozen  points 
a.ong  the  line,  something  might  have  been 
salvaged  by  granting  Arnheiter  the  one  privi- 
lege he  has  been  begging — a  Court  of  In- 
quiry, or  as  an  alternative,  a  full-dress  court- 
martial.  He  was  still  begging  for  this  last 
week:  and  the  Navy  was  still  deaf  to  his 
pleas. 

For  those  who  may  have  Just  come  in,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  case  arose  in  Decem- 
ber 1965.  when  Arnheiter  took  command  of 
the  USS  Vance  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  his 
first — and  his  last — command.  Ninety-nine 
days  later,  after  a  slam-bang  tour  of  duty  off 
Vietnam.  Arnheiter  was  summarily  detached. 
He  was  given  one  weekend  to  prepare  him- 
self against  a  bewildering  array  of  malicious 
charges,  cooked  up  by  rebellious  junior  offi- 
cers. Then  he  was  subjected  to  a  one-man 
investigatory  hearing,  without  benefit  of  wit- 
nesses in  his  own  behalf.  And  professionally 
speaking,  that  was  the  end  of  Marc  Arnheiter. 

As  last  week's  hearing  made  clear,  every 
safeguard  provided  In  the  Navy's  own  regu- 
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latlons  inexplicably  was  ignored.  The  Navy 
does  not  award  wartime  commands  lightly, 
but  neither  are  such  commands  lightly  re- 
voked. The  rules  provide  explicitly  that  be- 
fore so  drastic  a  step  Is  taken,  an  offi- 
cer must  be  fully  informed  of  all  charges 
against  him:  he  must  be  given  counsel  and 
advice  toward  the  correction  of  his  defects. 
The  rules  are  specially  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  protect  a  commanding  officer  from 
the  very  sort  of  wardroom  conspiracy  that 
was  hatched  against  Arnheiter. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  indicates  that 
Arnheiter  inherited  a  sloppy  ship  manned  by 
an  undisciplined  crew.  He  himself  is  a  splt- 
and-poUsh  Dutchman,  a  Naval  Academy 
graduate  with  an  obsessive  love  of  fighting 
naval  traditions.  He  threw  his  entire  energies 
into  a  crash  program  to  revitalize  his  ship. 
Doubtless  he  made  mistakes  of  Judgment — 
mistakes  of  zeal — but  his  purpose  was  high 
and  his  methods  were  succeeding. 

Then  the  ax  fell.  Since  then  his  principal 
accusers  have  dropped  out  of  the  Navy.  Arn- 
heiter's strenuous  efforts  to  clear  his  name 
have  branded  him  a  troublemaker;  he  Is 
beached  in  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Alexander,  convinced  that  Arn- 
heiter had  been  shabbily  treated,  came  reck- 
lessly st.eamlng  to  his  rescue;  Alexander  too 
has  been  beached. 

The  top  brass  keep  compounding  their 
errors.  One  burly  captain  in  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  has  dropped  the  snide  rumor  that 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  has  sided  with  Arn- 
heiter because  Mrs.  Arnheiter  is  Pearson's 
niece.  They  are  not  related  in  any  way.  An- 
other charge  emanating  from  the  top  brass 
is  that  Arnheiter  ordered  the  Vance's  guns 
to  fire  on  a  "Buddhist  pagoda."  Evidence 
offered  at  Resnick's  hearings  totally  dis- 
proves the  charge.  A  third  rumor  Is  that 
Arnheiter  had  a  "pitcher  of  martinis"  aboard. 
Utterly   false. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  teetlmony  last  week 
came  from  a  22-year-old  Texas  seaman,  John 
M.  Clcerlch  Jr..  who  served  on  the  Vance 
after  Arnheiter  had  been  banished.  Once 
Arnheiter  left,  he  said,  everything  reverted 
to  the  old  undisciplined  patterns.  Life  on 
the  ship  once  again  was  "like  living  in  a 
prison  with  convicted  toughs." 

It  Is  too  late  for  Arnheiter.  too  late  for 
Alexander.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  for 
the  Navy  to  make  certain  that  the  next  time 
a  gung-ho  skipper  is  victimized  by  Junior 
officers,  the  skipper  is  accorded  the  con- 
sideration Marc  Arnheiter  never  had, 

Arnheiter   Case   Discraces   US    N'^vy 

Washington  .  .  .  Lt.  Commander  .Marcus 
Aurellus  Arnheiter  had  enjoyed  a  promis- 
ing naval  career  before  he  took  command 
of  the  destroyer  Vance  on  Dec.  22.  1965.  Im- 
mediately preceding  his  command  assign- 
ment, he  had  served  as  executive  officer  of 
the  destroyer  Ingersoll  for  eighteen  months. 
In  that  service,  he  had  demonstrated  excep- 
tional qualities  of  leadership. 

Arnheiter  found  the  Vance  dirty  and  the 
crew  undisciplined.  He  set  new  standards 
of  performance  and  inspired  the  crew  with 
his  own  desire  to  excel.  But  the  ne'w  dis- 
cipline was  surreptitiously  opposed  by  a 
cabal  of  junior  officers  who  sought  to  under- 
mine the  new  skipper. 

One  of  these,  an  officer  who  had  suffered 
an  emotional  breakdown  in  his  prior  serv- 
ice on  another  destroyer,  complained  by  pri- 
vate lett«r  to  a  Navy  chaplain,  a  Catholic 
priest.  about  "Protestant"  compulsory 
church  services  on  the  Vance. 

The  Vance  was  on  station  in  Vietnam 
waters  for  about  two  months.  It  was  there 
Visited  by  a  chaplain  who  had  been  in  the 
Navy  for  five  months.  As  he  departed  after 
twelve  days  aboard,  the  chaplain  referred  to 
low  morale  btit  did  not  reveal  to  the  skip- 
per the  tissue  of  lies  and  idle  gossip  which 
he  had   collected  and  which  he  would   in- 
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corporate  in  his  report  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

During  its  service  in  Vietnam  waters,  the 
Vance  showed  an  exceptional  elan.  It  was 
zealous  and  competent  in  performing  its 
assignments. 

In  late  March  of  1966,  the  Vance  was  re- 
lieved on  Vietnam  station  and  returned  to 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  for  servicing. 
On  March  31,  Commander  Arnheiter  was 
summarily  relieved.  Naval  officers  remote 
from  the  scene  had  acted  upon  malicious 
and  mutinous  reports  and  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  an  inexperienced  chaplain  to  arrive 
at  a  false  appraisal  of  a  capable  officer. 

It  is  a  disgraceful  record,  Arnheiter's  four- 
teen years  of  exemplary  service  were  brushed 
aside  by  superiors  who  did  not  even  take  the 
precaution  to  have  the  allegations  checked 
byp  senior  line  officer.  There  must  have  been 
panic  in  Navy  Headquarters  over  the  lying 
report  of  a  Catholic  junior  officer  of  doubt- 
ful mental  stability  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  attend  Protestant  religious  services.  This 
is  the  kind  of  charge  the  Navy  would  not 
want  exposed  in  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Why  did  the  responsible  flotilla  command- 
ers fail  to  inform  Commander  Arnheiter  of 
the  reports  and  hear  his  side  of  the  story? 
Their  behavior  can  be  explained  only  by  re- 
ceipt of  direct  orders  from  Washington  to 
relieve  Arnheiter  and  to  conduct  the  "inves- 
tigation" afterward  WTien  the  record  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Admiral  conamanding  cruisers 
and  destroyers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet:  he  recom- 
mended that  the  proceedings  be  quashed  and 
that  Commander  Arnheiter  be  restored  to 
command.  But  the  Pentagon  was  adamant 
It  had  informed  the  Promotion  Board  that 
Arnheiter's  removal  was  for  cause.  Arnheiter 
was  passed  over  for  promotion. 

The  record  is  one  of  outrageous  injustice 
to  a  capable  officer.  But  It  also  evidences  a 
deficiency  of  command  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  Navy.  A  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who 
would  condone-TTTli  kind  of  maladministra- 
tion Is  unworthy  of  his  office.  Why  have  two 
Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations  failed  to  right 
this  injustice? 

I  can  relate  this  kind  of  behavior  only  to 
the  fawning  submission  which  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  accord  to  incompetent  civilian 
Secretaries.  Did  the  uniformed  personnel  of 
the  Navy  receive  from  the  civilian  super- 
structure a  directive  to  relieve  .Arnheiter  of 
command,  as  the  Army  did  in  the  case  of 
General  Walker?  Is  that  why  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  investigation  before  taking  action 
were  not  followed?  Is  that  why  the  Navy  rail- 
roaded .Arnheiter  out  of  his  command  and 
has  only  a  tissue  of  false  reports  to  support 
its  action? 

Captain  Richard  G  .Alexander,  another 
outstanding  naval  officer,  took  up  the  Arn- 
heiter case  to  plead  for  correction  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  He  gave  copies  of  his 
analysis  to  the  press.  No  doubt  he  thought 
Commander  Arnheiter  needed  public  sup- 
port, but  the  press  release  was  imprudent 
Captain  Alexander  has  been  beached 

Mediocre  officers  are  plentiful;  competent 
leaders  are  rare.  If  our  Navy  treats  excep- 
tional ability  as  Arnheiter  and  .Alexander 
have  been  treated,  it  will  destroy  its  own  fine 
tradition  of  command  responsibility. 
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VIETNAM 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Columbus  Ledger.  Mr.  Carlton 
Johnson,  editorialized  earlier  this  week 
that  Hanoi  .'should  be  told  immediately 


that  we  are  not  in  Paris  to  surrender.  Any 
person  who  is  not  in  agreement  should 
look  to  the  latest  casualty  flg^lres. 


TWO    GIS,    MARINE    FROM    STATE 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM  FIGHTING 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  George  C.  Letmate,  Pfc.  James  S. 
Allport.  and  Pfc.  Thomas  N.  Dean,  three 
fine  young  men  from  Maryland,  were 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend their  bravery  and  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 

Three  Marylanders  Killed  in  .'Vction— Men 
From  Prince  Georges.  Dundalk  are  Victims 

Three  infantrymen  from  Maryland,  two 
Army  paratroopers  and  a  marine,  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  yesterday. 

The  dead  servicemen  are  Sgt.  George  C. 
Letmate,  20.  of  Dundalk;  Pfc.  James  S  All- 
port,  19,  of  Marlow  Heights,  and  Pfc.  Thomas 
N.  Dean,  19,  of  Landover. 

Sergeant  Letmate.  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Letmate.  of  1942  Ewald  avenue,  was 
killed  May  4  by  shrapnel  while  his  base  camp 
in  Quang  Tri  province  ■was  under  attack. 

killed     Dt'RING     ATTACK 

Private  Allport.  a  .son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  B  Allport.  of  6283  Akron  street. 
Marlow  Heights,  was  killed  during  an  attack 
on  his  base  camp  near  Hue  May  2. 

Private  Dean,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H,  Dean.  7430  Landover  road,  Landover, 
and  husband  of  Mrs.  Joan  Dean,  of  La  Plata. 
Md.,  was  shot  In  the  stomach  and  killed 
May  5  near  Da  Nang. 

Sergeant  Letmate,  assigned  to  a  pathfinder 
reconnaissance  company  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile) ,  was  a  1966  gr.\duate  of 
Patapsco  High  School. 

enlisted   AFTER  ORADU.ATION 

He  worked  as  a  carpenter  briefly  and  then 
enlisted  the  summer  he  graduated.  He  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  Just  before  returning 
on  a  30-day  leave  in  February. 

His  last  letter  home  was  dated  .April  9, 
his  birthday,  and  he  wrote  that  his  unit  "was 
on  the  move  "  and  that  "he  was  taking  good 
care  of  himself."  his  father  said. 

"He  was  there  a  full  year."  Mr.  Letmate 
said,  "Then  he  put  in  for  another  six  months. 
He  wanted  to  get  it  over  with  so  he  wouldn't 
have  to  go  back  during  his  three-year  enlist- 
ment again.  He  had  been  back  six  weeks  when 
he  was  killed. 

"As  near  as  we  can  figure  from  what  they 
tell  us,  he  was  in  his  base  camp  and  they 
were  attacked  and  he  was  killed  by  shrapnel. 
A  mortar,  I  guess." 

PLAYED  BASEBALL 

Sergeant  Letmate  played  baseball  in  high 
school.  His  father  said  his  son  did  not  pian 
to  make  the  Army  his  career. 

Besides  his  parents.  Sergeant  Letmate  is 
survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Janet  L.  Loy- 
man  and  Miss  Rena  Letmate,  both  of  Dun- 
dalk. 

Private  Allport.  assigned  to  a  brigade  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  went  to  Crossland 
High  School. 

He  enlisted  liist  August,  trained  at  Fort 
Benning,    Ga.,    and    Fort    Gordon,    Ga.,    and 
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then   went   to  jump  school   at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C. 

His  mother  said  he  had  written  home  that 
Vietnam  Is  a  "beautiful  country"  and  that 
"things  aren't  too  bad." 

GUARDING   BRIDGES 

She  said  he  had  been  guarding  bridges  in 
Hue  most  of  the  time  since  he  arrived  in 
Vietnam  February  29. 

Besides  his  parents,  Private  Allport  is  sur- 
vived by  three  brothers,  John,  Jerry,  and 
Justin,  and  three  sisters.  Donna  Jean,  Janice 
and  Jo  Ann. 

Private  Dean  was  a  Marine  rlSenian  fight- 
ing near  Da  Nang. 

His  sister.  Miss  Linda  Dean,  said  he  en- 
listed last  summer  and  had  been  in  Vietnam 
for  about  three  months.  She  said  he  attended 
high  school  in  La  Plata. 

Besides  his  parents,  his  wife  and  his  sister 
Linda.  Private  Dean  is  survived  by  an  infant 
daughter,  Joan,  two  other  sisters,  Pattie  and 
Betty  and  three  brothers.  Jimmy,  Bobby  and 
Billy. 
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STRAIGHT  TALK  ON  CRIME 

HON.  JAMES  B   UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1968 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  New.':  of  Fri- 
day, May  10,  1968,  This  editorial  com- 
mends former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  for  his  forthright  stand  on  the 
need  to  crack  down  on  crime.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  most  Americans,  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  support  this  posi- 
tion, and  are  demanding  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  take  firm  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  this  cancer  on  Ameri- 
can life. 

The  editorial  follows: 

STRAIGHT  Talk  on  Chime 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  Richard 
M.  Nixon  has  said  some  things  that  needed 
saying  In  outlining  his  position  on  how  to 
halt  the  growing  wave  of  criminal  violence  in 
the  U.S. 

Thev  amounted  to  this:  The  high  pnce  of 
leniency  toward  the  lawless  is  a  society  in 
which  the  law-abiding  live  in  fear— A  fact  all 
too  apparent  in  many  an  American  city  al- 
ready. The  way  to  assure  "safe  streets"  is  to 
crack  down.  Prove  to  the  criminal  that 
crime  doesn't  pay. 

The  role  of  poverty,  he  said,  has  been 
"grossly  exaggerated"  as  a  cause  of  crime. 
And  so  it  has.  It  is.  no  doubt,  a  contributing 
factor.  But  millions  of  decent,  law-abiding 
Americans  of  limited  means  give  the  lie  to 
the  argument  that  poverty  and  crime  are 
svnonvmous. 
"  Mr.  Nixon  contends  doubling  the  rate  of 
convictions  "would  do  more  to  eliminate 
crime  in  the  future  than  a  quadrupUng  of  the 
funds  for  any  Government  war  on  poverty." 
Without  indorsing  that  ratio  or  belittling 
anti-poverty  efforts,  we  heartly  agree  that 
crime  is  more  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  certain  punishment  than  of 
Government  aid. 

Mr.  Nixon  advocated  legislation — or  Con- 
stitutional amendment,  if  necessary — to  re- 
move Supreme  Court  restrictions  on  confes- 
sions. He  called  for  wiretapping  to  fight 
organized  crime.  Provisions  to  these  ends  are 
contained  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 


He  called  for  prison  reforms,  for  Federal 
aid  to  states  for  law  enforcement,  for  better 
trained  and  equipped  local  police.  Failure  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively  now  to  end  grow- 
ing lawlessness  will,  he  warned,  bring  this 
end;  "This  nation  will  then  be  what  it  is 
last  becoming— an  armed  camp  of  200  million 
Americans  living  In  tear  " 

Tough  talk.  But  it's  the  kind  of  talk  mil- 
lions of  uneasy  Americans  will  welcome.  For 
crime  In  this  election  year  is  a  major— pos- 
sibly the  major — domestic  issue. 

Candidate  Nixon,  of  course,  blamed  the 
Johnson  Administration  for  much  of  the 
crime  rise  And  within  hours  after  Mr  Nixoii 
released  his  White  Paper.  President  Johnson 
made  public  a  letter  to  ScnaU;  MajoriU" 
Leader  Mansfield  urging  prompt  action  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  "The  mugger  and 
the  murderer  will  not  wait — neither  must 
we,"  said  the  President.  . 

But  for  the  national  disgrace  of  wide- 
spread crime  there  Is  blame  enough  to  go 
around  among  the  courts  and  Congress,  the 
ins  and  the  outs  of  jjolltics.  What's  more 
Important  is  that  the  politicians  of  both 
Ijarties  have  got  the  word  that  the  people 
want  crime  stopped. 


YOUTHS  FIND  WORK  AT  JOB  FAIR 

ilON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Sjx^aker,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  on  Sunday,  May  12,  1968, 
reported  on  a  job  fair  held  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission.  The  project 
succeeded  in  matching  3.500  youths  from 
low-income  families  with  summer  jobs 
in  private  industry.  This  summer  em- 
ployment will  permit  most  of  the.se 
young  people  to  save  enough  money  to 
continue  their  schooling  in  the  fall.  I 
wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
job  fair  was  made  ixjssible  through  the 
interest  of  the  local  Dallas  business  com- 
munity. In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  loroper 
approach — the  only  practical  approach 
in  keeping  with  the  American  tradition 
of  free  enterprise — to  the  eiadication  of 
the  root-causes  of  poverty. 
SOME  3.500  Youths  Find  Work  at  Job  Fair 
(By  Tommy  Ayresi 
A  wide  grin  graced  the  face  of  one  Charles 
Richards— he  had  a  Job. 

Charles  is  16.  He  is  n  junior  at  Lincoln 
High  School.  He  wants  to  be  a  doctor.  But 
before  Saturday,  the  prospect  of  his  even  at- 
tending college  was  a  remote  one. 

He  was  one  of  almost  4.000  Dallas  area 
youngsters  who  showed  up  for  interviews  in 
a  massive  summer  Job  Signup  at  the  .State 
Fair.  More  than  3.500  youths  were  succe.ssful. 
As  for  Charles,  he  will  work  this  summer 
for  Anderson  Clayton  Brothers  Funeral 
Home.  He  will  receive  $160  an  hour,  for  40 
hours  a  week. 

"I  am  going  to  save  as  much  at  I  can,"  he 
assured.  I  want  to  go  to  college  and  take 
medicine. 

"I  wanted  a  job  this  summer,  and  I  was 
going  to  try  to  find  one."  he  said.  "But  I 
don't  know  If  I  could  have  made  it  without 
this." 
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The  scene  of  the  giant  Job  Pair  was  the 
Women's  Biilldlng  at  the  State  Fairgrounds. 

From  wall  to  wall  stood  rows  of  tables.  At 
the  tables  sat  dozens  of  employers — Inter- 
viewing youngsters  for  Jobs,  and  hiring  them. 

It  was  all  hectic — and  heartening.  And  It 
climaxed  an  all-out  effort  by  the  Dallas 
County  business  community,  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission,  to  find  Jobs  for  the  youth 
of  the  area  this  summer.  They  were  most 
successful 

The  Job  Fair  was  conceived  by  the  Urban 
Le.ig\ie  of  Greater  Dallas,  nurtured  by  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Committee  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

■'I  know."  said  Morris  Hite,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  Youth  Opportunity 
Committee,  "that  the  employment  of  these 
youngsters  will  be  Of  great  benefit  to  Dallas. 
Substantial  wages  will  be  paid  and  hopefully, 
many  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to 
save  enough  to  help  them  continue  their 
schooling." 

All  Dallas  area  youngsters  froni  the  ivges  of 
16  and  22  from  low-income  families  were 
eligible  for  Job  Fair  assignments.  The  appli- 
cants were  first  screened  in  Dallas  County 
schools.  There  they  were  matched  and  sched- 
\iled  for  interviews  with  430  employers  of- 
fering rftore  than  3.500  Jobs  at  the  Job  Pair. 

State,  eriy  and  federal  agencies  provided 
529  of  those  Jobs. 

The  Jobs  theniselves  include  a  wide 
range — from  laborers  to  bus  boy.  department 
store  sales-E>eople  to  paste-up  worlc  for  com- 
puterized type. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  Job  Pair 
was  provided  by  the  Dallas  Transit  System 
and  various  volunteer  organizations.  Free 
soft  drinks  were  provided  by  various  bottling 
companies. 

Members  of  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission played  a  major  role,  taking  over  in- 
terview responsibilities  for  191  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies. 

The  National  .Alliance  of  Businessmen 
worked  closely  with  the.  Dallas  chamber  in 
an  effort  to  provide  many  of  the  jobs.  More 
than  200  businessmen  volunteered  to  help 
seek  the  jobs. 

On  h.md  Ui  help  with  the  slgn-upe  Satur- 
day were  a  number  ai  members  from  the 
Dallas  Cowlxiy  football  team — among  them, 
Fr:uik  Clarke 

"This  is  something  that  should  have  been 
done  a  long  t.me  .^go."  he  said.  "The  City  of 
Dallas  is  responding  to  a  sincere  and  honest 
need. 

This  prognun  is  geared  to  assist  the  very 
kind  of  people  who  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  otherwise  find  summer  jobs. "  Clarke  said. 
"I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing." 

And  so  does  Charles  Richards. 


N.ATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENT BUSINESS,  mC.  TO 
OBSERVE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  ON 
MAY  20 

HON.  PAUL  iN.  McCLOSKEY.  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  will  be  celebi'ating  its 
25th  anniversar>'  on  Monday.  May  20. 
I  point  to  it5  achieveinent-s  with  special 
pnde  beca'a.se  the  federation  s  home  of- 
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flee  Is  iocated  In  Uie  district  which  I 
represent,  San  Mateo  County.  Calif. 

The  federation  was  founded  in  1943  by 
C.  Wilson  Harder,  who  recently  received 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Public  Service  Award  for  "outstanding 
service."  This  awrard  is  the  highest  honor 
the  SBA  bestows  on  individual  citizens. 

Today  Mr.  Harder's  federation  has 
grown  to  include  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  members,  making  it  the  largest 
orgranization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  tlie  foun- 
dation through  the  efforts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives on  Capitol  Hill  and  its  publi- 
cation, the  Mandate.  The  Mandate  car- 
ries with  it  a  tear-off  self-mailer  ballot 
on  pending  legislation  which  each  indi- 
vidual businessman  fills  out  and  which 
is  foi-warded  to  his  Representative  in 
Congress.  I  have  received  a  number  of 
these  ballots,  and  find  that  they  serve  to 
keep  me  informed  on  many  matters 
which  otherwise  might  escape  careful 
analysis.  Important  as  they  thus  are  to 
the  legislative  process,  these  ballots, 
numberiag  more  than  4  million  each 
year,  also  serve  to  indicate  the  personal, 
active  commitment  to  better  government 
on  the  part  of  m'-n  of  proven  independ- 
ence and  ability.  ^ 

The  federation's  expressed  goal  :s 
"that  oui'  Nation  remain  the  land  of  op- 
portunity by  giving  small  business  fair 
coiisideration. "  I  am  honoi-ed  to  com- 
mend the  members  and  the  leadership 
of  the  federation  on  their  25th  anni- 
versarj'  of  continuing  success  in  promot- 
ing free  entei-prise  and  small  business. 
I  hope  we  in  tlie  Congress  can  join  them 
in  constant  efforts  to  reform  and  cut 
back  tlie  cumbersome  aspects  of  taxa- 
tion, paperwork,  and  bureaucracy  which 
so  often  occur  under  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 
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"STEEL  IMPORTS  COULD  TAKE  25 
PERCENT  OP  MARKET  IN  AMER- 
ICA"—PHILIP    D.    BLOCK 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime  tliis  morning  carried  a  most 
serious  report  about  a  speech  made  here 
in  Washington  Monday  evening  by  Mr. 
Philip  D.  Block,  chairman  of  the  In- 
land Steel  Co. 

I  was  at  the  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Block 
spoke,  and  I  know  that  there  were  many 
steel  manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  area 
who  attended  the  meeting  and  who 
shared  in  his  somber  warning. 

I  believe  that  Congress  can  no  longer 
delay  action  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Order- 
ly Trade  Act. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  article  follows: 
"Steix  Imposts  Coxtld  Take  25  Percent  of 
Mast  — Block 

Washington,  May  14. — Steel  imports  could 
absorb  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  United 


States  market  If  unchecked,  Philip  D.  Block, 
chairman  of  Inland  Steel  company,  said  to- 
day. 

Addrc-^slng  a  meeting  of  congTes'smen  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  Block  said 
that  10  years  ago  imports  accounted  for  1'^ 
per  cent  of  the  steel  used  in  this  country, 
but  imports  rose  to  more  than  12  per  cent 
la.st  year  and  are  likely  to  exceed  15  per 
cent  in  1968. 

"Tliere  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  give 
us  confidence  that  In  future  years  Imports 
will  not  continue  to  climb  at  these  accelerat- 
ing rates  and  could  reach  25  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  nations!  market."  he  said. 

He  asked  the  congressmen  to  support  the 
iron  and  steel  orderly  trade  act  which  would 
limit  Imports  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  re- 
cent steel  usage  In  the  United  States. 

Block  called  the  import  situation  a  na- 
tional problem. 

"You,  as  keepers  of  the  well-being  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  should  Insist 
that,  so  long  as  other  nations  protect  and 
actively  encourage  their  industries  and  so 
long  as  there  are  serious  and  artificial  im- 
balances in  cost  factors,  we  cannot  safely 
be  the  only  nation  acting  as  tho  unrestricted 
free  trade  principles  govern  world  markets.  ' 
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YOUR  OPINION.  PLEASE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 

in-Ji  my  four  terms  in  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  I  have  found  it  extreme- 
ly valuable  in  my  responsibilities  here 
to  ask  my  constituents  each  session, 
"Your  Opinion,  Please." 

My  annual  questionnaire  this  session 
will  CO  to  thr  residcnus  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana. 

Throucrh  this  valuable  medium  of  com- 
munication, in  addition  to  frequent  per- 
.sonal  visits  to  the  district,  I  am  able  to 
keep  in  close  contact  wtih  the  thinking 
and  legislative  desires  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimotis  consent 
I  offer  my  1968  conuressional  question- 
naire, entitled,  "Your  Opinion.  Please." 

The  opinion  poll  follows : 

Congressman  RotrnEBUsH  Req^-ests  'Vour 
Opinion.  Ple.ase 

Dear  Fifth  District  Residents:  As  your 
Represent<itive  in  the  90th  Congress,  it  is 
my  duty  and  responsibility  to  vote  on  cru- 
cial issues  of  the  day  affecting  all  .Americans. 

To  assist  me  In  this  task  I  earnestly  so- 
licit your  opinion  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
day  confronting  our  beloved  United  Statos. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Invite  you  to  contact  me  for 
assistance   on   any   governmental   matter. 

You  may  write  me  or  call  me  here  in 
Washington  at  1503  Longworth  Building: 
drop  by  or  write  me  at  the  Fifth  District 
Congressional  Office  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  Post  Office  Building  at  Noblesville. 

Whatever  your  problem  or  request— ,-be  It 
Social  Security,  veterans  affairs,  armed  forces 
or  whatever — we  will  do  our  level  best  to  be 
of  assistance.  Thank  you. 

Richard  L.  RouDEBtrsH. 
Mcnber     of     Congress,     Fifth     Indiana 
District. 
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YOUR  OPINION  PLEASe 
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tributions.  A  man  of  the  conviction  and 

— ■ — -  caliber  of  Joe  Martin  is  a  rarity  in  this 

Y«s       No  body,   and   his  experience,   devotion   to 

-— duty,  and  capabilities  were  unequaled. 

Do  vou  lavor-  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  sei-ve 

1.  The  administration  request  for  a  10  percent  surtax  on  private  and  corpotate  income?       .  _^(j  ^^-ork  With  lilm,  but  more  important. 

2  Federal  financmo  to  create  1,000,000  new  |0bs  and  a  guaranteed  annual  income  lor  all? o..  u      i.                             .i,„»    »„„  n/ro^n.,   ,..ae 

3  Restricting  police  during  riolk  to  avoid  brutality  charges  and  further  escalation  olviolenceT.... I  am  proud  tO  say  that  Joe  Martin  was 

«.  Responsible  officials  halting  riots  al  once  with  whatever  force  necessary? my  friend. 

b.  Federal  registialion  and  control  ol  firearms? ; Vj;       rtonth     wn<;    a    traeir    lo.ss    for    his 

6   Congressional  action  to  reverse  Supreme  Court  decisions  favoring  criminals? ... "If    Oeaill    V.&S    a    irai,lC    10f,h    »"'"'=' 

;'.  Congressional  action  to  blunt  effects  ol  Supreme  Court  decision  permitting  Communists  to  work  in  defense  family  and  friends,  and  Wltnout  a  aoUDl, 

plants?. ■ - ■  a  loss  for  America 

8  IVIore  massive  Federal  spending  tor  the  cities,  running  into  the  lens  ol  billions? .  »*•"'' 

9  The  RoudebustTbill  (passed  in  the  House:  pending  in  the  Senate)  to  make  desecration  of  the  American 

flag  a  federal  offense  punishable  by  line  and  imprisonment? ... ^.^.^.m^^^—^-^ 

10.  Congress  withdrawing  all  Federal  assistance  to  college  students  engaged  in  rioting,  disruptions  and  other 

11.  CongTe'ss  culling'otf  trade  with  Communist  nations  aiding  North  Vietnam?  (Introduced  by  Roudebush.)       THE    LATE    JOSEPH    W.    MARTIN 

12  In  Vietnam  during  negotiations,  should  the  United  Stales  

Pb')Srr:r&                                                                ■  HON  WM.JENNMNGSBRY,-\N"('HN 

(c)  Agree  to  a  Communist  coalition  government? 

13  If  peace  negotiations  fail,  should  the  United  States:                                                                       ^  <Jt    ^>jii"    < /.iv -»....  a 

\l\  P^^TouMorceft^'seek  a  military  victory?                                                                                 IVV.:::::::^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

a  SnuTL  seek  a  negotiated  settlement?                                                                                i::::::::::::::!  Thursday.   May   16,   1968 

(e)  Other  (please  explain)                                                                               ♦ j^j..  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 

^— able  Jo-seph  W.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts. 

was  one  of  the  alltime  preat  leaders  of 

CALIFORNIA     LEGISLATURE     ASKS     nation  have  declared  the  unconsi  tu  lon.^lity  congress.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Martin 

PULL     FEDERAL     FINANCING     OP     ^LTfo.uraveT^r^eruTi'pr'^ot^S!^^  a  great  coiigressional  leader,  he  was  a 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS     l^l  ""^I'ZZ  of  thrPede'rai  Constitution  great  American  and  one  of  the  outstand- 

NOT  MEETING  STATE  RESIDENCE     .,nd  that  they  unduly  restrict  the  freedom  of  ing  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in 

REQUIREMENTS                                         Americans  to  travel  at  will  within  the  coun-  the  history  of  that  great  political  party. 

try;  and  When   I  first  came  to   the  Hou.se  of 

II/^M     rnu^ADn   D     nnVDAI                 Whereas.   If   this  new  judicial   theory  is  Representatives   in    the   80th   Congress. 

HON.    EDWARD    R.    ROlBAL              upheld  by  the  Umted  states  supreme  court.  " '^i     j^  ^    Martin  was  ^Speaker    It  was 

^  _.,.                                 state  and  county  costs  of  public  assistance  Josepn  W,  Maiun  was  apeaseK  ii,  «a:> 

uy  CALIFUI.MA                             j^  caufornia  will  be  tremendouslv  and  per-  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  83d  Con- 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        manentiy  Increased;  now.  therefore,  be  It  gress  when  Joe  Martin  was  again  Speaker 

Tlnirsdav     ^Jay  16    1968                          Resolved   by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  of  the  House. 

the   State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Mr.  Martin  was  a  warm  ano  close  per- 

Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr.    Speaker,    recent     Legislature  of   the  state  of  California  re-  gonal    friend    of    the    man    who    served 

Federal  court  decisions  in  California  and     spectfuiiy   memorializes   the  President  and  iQj.,ggj.  ^g  Speaker  than  any  man  in  his- 

other  parts  of  the  Nation  have  declared     the  Congress  of  the  United  states  to  amend  .      ._.}^      beloved    Sam     Raybuin      of 

State   residence   requirements   for   ehgi-     the  Federal  Social  security  Act  at  once  so  H'J^^''^     ''^'°'^^°     ''^"'     Kayoui, 

u-,i»„  f„^  ,.„,.i^,,o   niihli^   Q=cietcinf-p   i-irn-      as  to  provide  full  federal  financing  of  public  lexas. 

bihty  for  taiious  public  assistance  pro-     .^^^^..^^^^^  pavments  made  to  recipients  who  As  Speaker,  and  as  a  Member  of  this 

grams    to    be    unconstituuonai    on    me     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  length  of  residence  require-  great  body,  Mr.  Martin  was  always  geii- 

grounds  that  they  contravene  the    equal     j^g^^g  presently  permitted  by  federal  statute  erous  with  his  time.  He  was  couiteous. 

protection  of  the  law"  guarantee  of  the     ^^d  contained  in  the  California  Welfare  and  ^^arm    and  friendly  in  his  relation.ship 

Federal  Constitution,  and  that  they  un-     institutions  Code  and  applicable  statutes  in  ^..^^j^  ^j^^  Members  Mr  Speaker  I  recall 

duly  restrict  the  freedom  of  Americans     other  states,  such  federal  financing  to  con-  ^  first  came  to  Congress  Mr 

to  travel  at  will  within  the  country.              tmue  in  eacii  case  only  until  the  existing  ^J^Jt^;''^,j3\^^o3t^"f  ,;^^^^^ 

Rononco  r,f  thp  t rpmpnrinus  financial  length  of  residence  requirements  have  been  Martin  w as  almost  as  new  at  piesiuiiih 
Because  of  the  tremendous  nnanciai  ^  ^  ^^^^  recipient:  and  i>e  it  further  as  I  was  with  membership  in  this  House, 
burden  these  decis  ons  if  upheld  by  the  j^^Ji^,^^.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As-  During  tho  1-minute  period.  I  dashed 
U.fc).  Supreme  Court,  will  impose  on  totate  ^.g^^iy  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  into  the  well  of  the  House  shouting.  'Mr. 
and  county  governments,  the  California  ^^^  president  and  vice  President  of  the  Speaker"  which  is  the  custom  in  many 
Legislature  has  adopted  Assembly  Joint  united  states,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houstf  state  legislative  bodies  My  .senior  col- 
Resolution  35  asking  that  the  Federal  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and  leagugg  jn  the  well  wei-e  astoimded  when 
Government  assume  the  restwnsibUity  Representative  from  California  in  the  Con-  speaker  responded  to  mv  cr>-  of  "Mr. 
for  public  assistance  payments  to  persons     gress  of  the  United  states.  Speaker"  and  recognized  me.  Later  in  the 

not  now  fumilmg  the  current  residence                         ^^.^     ^^   ^^^^j.    Member    explained    the 

requirements  in  the  States.  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^g  jj^d  advised  that  I  should 
Since  this  subject  is  of  vital  impor-                                            ^.^^r^oxr..  wait  my  turn  in  being  recognized  during 
tance  to  millions  of  .Americans  through-                   A  LOSS  FOR  AMERICA  ^^^  i -minute  period.  Mr.  Martin  laughed 
out  the  Nation,  and  because  of  the  deep                                   ^^^  ^^^^  j^g  thought  there  was  some- 
concern  local  and  State  govei-nment  of-            ,            ^    FHWARH  HFRFRT  thing  urgent  about  my  request, 
ficials  and  taxpayers  have  expressed  in            .lUi>l.   l  .   LUVYAftU  ntociM  ^  shared  with  Mr.  Martin  a  great  ad- 
this  matter.  I  include  the  text  of  As-                               of  .^li.,^:..^  miration   for  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
sembly  Joint  Resolution  35  in  the  Con-        jj^t  -^he  HOUSE  OP  representatives  When    General    MacArthur    was    com- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  at  this  point:                                 Thursday.  May  16.  1968  mander  of  our  foixes  in  th^  Far  East 
.^.ssEMBLY  Joint   Resolution  35                                              '                '  during  the  Korean  war.  Mr.  Martin  be- 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  Federal  particl-         Mr.   HEBERT.   Mr.  Speaker,   when  I  lieved  that  a  great  opportunity  presented 
pation   in   welfare   payments  to  nonresi-     came  to  Congress  28  years  ago,  the  name  itself  to  win  the  war  and  crush  Commu- 
<:><^nts                                                                 of   Joe  Martin  was  already  firmly  im-  nist  aggression  in  the  Far  East  forever. 
Whereas.  Tlie  Federal  Social  Security  Act     printed  on  the  pages  of  history.  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin  and  only  wish 
since  Its  enactment  m  1935  has  permuted         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  qj  ^j^  individ-  that  General  MacArthur  had  been  per- 
the  various  states  to  impose  reasonable  res  -                                                          ^    ^^^j.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  yalu  bridges,  crush  the 

or;u"?ic'riIS.tJe°^p';?Sms^who?e'c^^i;    he  gave  the  people  he  represented  and  Communist  aggressor,  and  unite  North 

are  partly  paid  bv  federal  funds;  and                the  Nation  as  a  whole.  and  South  Korea. 

Whereas.  Tlie  Federal  Social  Security  Act        I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under         Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Martin  will  go  down 
so  provides  at  the  present  time,  with  Call-     j^^j^  during  his  two  terms  as  Speaker  of     in  history  as  a  man  with  great  foresight. 

fornia  having  consistently  required  a  reason-     ^^le  House    and   I  have  never  found  a  intense  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and 

able   continued   residence   as   an   eiigibiiity     ^^^^^.^  ^jptjicated  and  understanding  in-  love  of  this  great  institution— the  Con- 

men°s-^°nd^^™''''^°^  ^"''"''  assistance  pay-  ^j^.^^^^j  gress  of  the  United  States.  I  will  always 
™w"erei^  A  federal  court  in  California  and  He  was  a  piant  among  men,' and  Con-  cherish  my  friendship  and  association 
other  federal  courts  in  other  parts  of  the     gress  wiU  not  soon  forget  liis  many  con-     with  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
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QUFSTK  )NNAI?iE  TO  THE  39TH  CON- 
GRKSSIONAL    DISTRICT    OP   NEW 

YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 


^!     .M.W     V-'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE.OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  196S 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  I  sent  out  over  140,000  question- 
naires to  the  residents  in  my  conerres- 
sional  district.  I  feel  that  questionnaires 
are  one  of  the  best  ways  of  gating  the 
public  s  feelings  on  the  many  important 
issues  facing  our  Nation  today.  The  re- 
sults of  my  questionnaire  will  be  tab- 
ulated »so  that  I  will  cet  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  public  sentiment  in  my  district. 
A  copy  of  my  questionnaire  follows: 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representattves. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  FRtENBs:  Vietnam,  our  next  Presi- 
dent, the  dollar  drain,  crime,  riots  and  ur- 
ban decay,  laflailon,  pollution,  these  axe 
among  Uie  major  questions  and  problems 
facing  the  nation 

As  I  have  for  each  of  the  past  three  years, 
I  would  this  year  appreciate  ha%ing  your  con- 
sidered opinion  on  the  major  issues  of  the 
d.iy. 

If  none  of  the  choices  In  this  questionnaire 
approximates  your  views  or  you  would  like 
to  enlarije  on  any  of  the  points  raised,  please 
•ATlte  me  a  letter.  Thank  you! 
Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  McCarthy, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Qt;ESTIONNAIRE 

Please  describe  yourself  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible In  the  following; 
G  Industrial  worker 
G  professional 
n  self-employed 
n  office  worker 
n  other 

n  21-30  years  old 
n  31^0 
D  41-50 
n  51-60 
D  61- 
D  male 
D  female 
D  \irban  resident 
n  suburban 
n  rural 

VIETNAM 

Which  one  of  the  following  courses  of  ac- 
tion would  you  most  nearly  prefer? 

□  Do  whatever  is  necessary  to  win  an  im- 
mediate total  military  victory,  witliout  limi- 
tation as  to  weapons,  targets,  or  commitment 
of  manpower. 

G  Continue  our  present  course  restricting 
ground  action  to  the  area  south  of  the  DMZ 
while  moving  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 

G  Withdraw  all  American  forces  from  the 
area, 

OPTION  Al. 

N.vme:    

Address;    

U.S.  ECONOMY   AND  THE  DOLLAR 

In  order  to  stopgap  inilatlon,  which  one 
of  the  following  do  you  favor? 

G  Increasing  government  revenue  through 
the   proposed   10':^    surtax. 

G  A  smaller  surtax  and.  expenditure  cuts 
in   non-essential   programs. 

G  Cutbacks  In  all  programs  and  no  surtax. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INNER  CITIES 

What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  important 
facto'  in  the  trouble  In  our  inner  cities.' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

n  Social  and  economic  dlsadvnntagee  of 
minority  groups. 

□  .Disrespect   for  law  and   order. 
D  A  combination  of  the  above. 

Wlilch  of  the  following  federal  measures 
do  ypu  favor? 

□  Urban  renewal  and  "Model  Cities". 

□  The  War  on  Poverty  and  other  seU-help 
measures. 

G  Increased  federal  aid  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  crime  prevention  and 
control. 

G  Increased  aid  for  housing  and  education 
Ih  core  areas. 

Ple.ase  indicate  your  current  choice  for 
President  in  next  fall's  election  from  the 
following  alphabetical  listing. 

n  Hxibert  H.  Humphrey 

G  Robert  P.  Kennedy 

G  Eugene  J.  McCarthy 

Cf  Richard  M.  Nixon 

Q  Ronald  Reagan 

Q  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

n  George  Wallace 

P  Other:   
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A    SMALL    WEEKLY    WINS    A    BIG 
HONOR 


WHERE  WILL  IT  END? 


HON.  EDWARD  J,  DERWINSKI 

Uf     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Calumet  Index  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  com- 
munity newspaper  serving  localities  in 
the  far  Soutli  Side  of  Chicago  and  imme- 
diate suburbs,  is  noted  for  its  keen  edi- 
torial observations.  An  editorial  carried 
Lq  the  May  12  edition  raises  some  inter- 
esting and  necessaiT  questions  about 
Government  inflationary  policy. 

I  "The  editorial  follows: 

I    '  Where  Will  It  End? 

A  UPI  press  release  reports:  "President 
Johnson  asked  Congress  ...  to  set  in  motion 
a  federal  health  program  aimed  at  eventually 
providing  medical  care  to  every  American 
wlio  needs  it."  Not  so  long  ago,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  warned  that 
proposals  for  unlimited  expansion  of  federal 
responsibilities  in  the  health  care  field 
threatened  all-out  state  medicine  (social- 
ism) ,  they  were  generally  scoffed  at  as 
alarmists. 

I  Inflation  caused  primarily  by  excessive  gov- 
ernment spending  for  all  manner  of  services 
iKis  pushed  up  all  costs,  including  the  cost 
of  medical  care.  This  has  added  to  the  ap- 
ppai  of  programs  for  government  care  of 
more  and  more  citizens.  As  inflationary  fiscal 
policies  of  government  push  prices  higher, 
pressure  increases  for  more  government  help 
Which  in  turn  means  more  deficits  and  still 
higher  prices.  The  medical  profession  has  be- 
conje  a  victim  of  this  vicious  circle  as  have 
its  patients. 

We  seem  to  have  learned  nothing  from  the 
sad  plight  of  Great  Britain.  For  Britain,  the 
story  of  the  welfare  state  is  reaching  its  In- 
evitable conclusion,  financial  chaos,  and  in 
the(  United  States,  we  follow  the  same  path. 
So  far  as  the  expanding  government  health 
care  programs  are  concerned,  as  one  editorial 
cpmnienl  puts  it.  ".  .  .  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  medical  aid  for  the  growing  mil- 
lloos  who  come  under  federal  programs  falls 
on  a  narrowing  segment  of  the  population. 
The  final  solution  in  all  likelihood  will  be  to 
Include  the  nonlndigent  and  under  65  in  the 
health  program.  Then  U.S.  medicine  will  be 
fully  socialized." 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  IH.  1968 

Mr.     WIDNAIJ,.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

American  Political  Science  Association, 
aided  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  annually 
honors  40  newsmen  and  their  newspapers 
for  excellence  in  rcrxirtins  iiublic  affairs. 
This  year's  winners,  reporters  whose 
stories  have  contributed  toward  better 
government,  come  from  daily  news- 
papers, including  such  nationally  known 
journals  as  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  list  of 
daily  newspapers,  however.  The  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Asosciation  saw  fit 
to  honor  only  one  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  Nation,  the  Vlrcinia  Ob,server  of 
Norfolk.  Va.,  and  its  national  award- 
winning  reporter,  Gordon  Dillon.  Mr. 
Dillon's  stories  appeanne  in  a  modest 
weekly,  operating  on  extremely  limited 
capital,  have  brought  about  savings  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
over  $1.2  million, 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Dillion's  reporting 
with  gi-eat  interest,  ever  since  his  stories 
on  an  application  for  a  Federal  open 
.space  L'rant  by  the  city  of  Virtrinia  Beach, 
The  city  applied  for  a  $261,000  grant  to 
help  pay  50  percent  of  a  $522,000  public 
park  purchase.  Mr.  Dillon's  reporting  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  land  was  assessed 
by  Virginia  Beach  for  only  821.000,  and 
that  the  land  had  been  bought  by  the 
city  from  a  land  speculation  company, 
which  had  purchased  it  only  6  months 
prior  for  $200,000.  The  grant  was  can- 
celled, and  the  taxes  of  the  people  did 
not  go  to  reward  profiteers. 

In  another  instance,  Gordon  Dillon 
exposed  the  convenient  rerouting  of  a 
Federal  highway  through  part  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  'Virginia,  which 
had  been  rczoned  for  industrial  use 
shortly  after  .speculators  had  purchased 
the  land.  Had  the  deal  gone  through,  the 
American  taxpayer  would  have  been 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  land  in- 
dustrially zoned  than  for  the  same  land 
which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  be  simple  swampland.  Mr.  Dillon's 
storj-  prompted  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads 
to  compel  the  Virginia  High'vvay  Depart- 
ment to  revert  to  its  original  plan  for 
the  highway,  thus  sa\ing  over  SI  million 
in  construction  and  acquisition  costs. 
Additional  Dillon  stores  included  a  series 
that  re.=;ulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  highway  commissioner. 

Then  there  was  the  situation  described 
in  Mr.  Dillon's  articles  invoU-lng  the 
Rosemont  housing  project  being  built  ia 
Norfolk  in  a  federally  supported  project. 
New  homes  planned  for  the  area  were 
not  only  above  the  average  income  oi 
area  ;-esident.s.  but  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  Negro  minority.  It 
was  estimat^ed  that  only  7  percent  of  the 
Negro  fanulies  eai'ncd  enough  even  to 
qualify  for  the  VA  or  FHA  loans.  I  per- 
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sonally  looked  Into  this  situation  and 
found  out  that  the  homes  built  on  fed- 
erally financed  land  did  not  compare  in 
price  with  VA-PHA  approved  homes 
being  built  by  private  builders  on  pri- 
vately purchased  land  who  had  not  bene- 
fited from  a  Federal  subsidy  of  clearance 
costs.  We  can  hope  that  this  project's 
story  will  prevent  repetition  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  Congress 
should  congratulate  all  of  the  40  reiwrt- 
ers  selected  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  for  their  part  in 
bringing  about  better  government  in  our 
Nation,  which  is  a  c^iuse  to  which  we  are 
all  committed,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  a  .sx^cial  accolade  should  be  ex- 
tended U)  a  reporter  for  a  .small  weekly 
newspai)er,  Goi-don  Dillon,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Ob,server. 


--■X 


LUNG  CANCER  AMONG  ASBESTOS 

WORKERS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

I'y    NT  W     ■•.  I    KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

TItursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
the  object  of  H.R.  14816.  may  seem  highly 
abstract  to  some.  However,  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  graphi- 
cally illustrates  one  of  the  many  aspects 
of  Assuring  safer  and  more  healthful 
places  to  the  80  million  employed  Ameri- 
cans. The  article— which  is  of  special 
interest  in  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  H.R. 
14816,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michisan  !Mr.  O'HaraI, 
and  others,  is  in  the  markup  stage  in  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor — follows: 
Rapid  Increase  in  Lung  Cancef.  Noted 
,\MONG  Asbestos  Workers 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 
One  o\it  of  five  asbestos  Insulation  workers 
In  metropolitan  New  Yorfe  now  dies  of  lung 
cancer,  an  eminent  physician  told  Congress 
yesterday. 

"If  these  figures  are  projected  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  if  no  improvement  in  the 
health  hazzards  these  men  face  Is  achieved," 
said  Dr.  Irving  J.  SeUkoff.  "we  may  look  for- 
ward to  perhaps  6000  deaths  of  lung  cancer 
and  perhaps  15.000  deaths  of  cancer  in  gen- 
eral in  this  single  asbestos  trade  alone." 

Dr.  SeUkoff  is  professor  of  Community 
Medicine  at  New  York's  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
and  president-elect  of  the  prestigious  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee.  Dr.  SellkofT  said  these  statis- 
tics come  as  no  surprise'  to  asbestos  Industry 
observers. 

"In  1935,"  said  Dr.  SeUkoff.  "Dr.  Kenneth 
M.  Lynch,  now  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  described  the  case  of  lung 
cancer  in  a  man  who  also  had  asbestosls,"  a 
combination  he  said  was  rare.  But  since  then, 
Dr  SeUkoff  said,  "numerous  similar  cases  of 
this  association  were  recorded." 

The  New  York  doctor  told  the  Subcommit- 
tee, which  is  holding  hearings  on  President 
Johnson's  proposed  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  that  nobody  has  taken  steps  to 
curb  the  spread  of  cancer  In  asbestos  work- 
ers, despite  the  mounting  evidence  that  the 
disease  is  on  a  rapid  rise. 

For   the   past  six   years,   Dr.   SeUkoff  said. 
he   has  conducted   an   Intense   study   of  632 
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asbestos  insulation  workers  belonging  to  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  locals  of  the  As- 
bestos Workers  Union. 

The  632  men  had  been  aabestos  workers 
since  1942.  Dr.  SeUkoff  said.  On  the  basis  of 
normal  life  expect;\ncy  trends,  203  could  have 
betn  expected  *o  die  by  1962.  But,  Instead, 
said  Dr.  SeUkoff.  255  men  died.  Ixwking  lor 
the  reason  behind  the  extra  50  deaths,  he 
said,  it  became  evident  "that  cancers  of  sev- 
eral types"  were  responsible. 

"We  might  have  expected  six  or  seven 
deaths  due  to  lung  cancer."  he  went  on.  "but 
there  were  45.  And  while  we  would  h.ive  ex- 
pected nine  or  ten  cancers  of  the  stomach 
or  colon,  there  were  29." 

Dr.  SeUkoff  explained  that  the  "people  who 
work  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  not  only  breathe 
it  In.  they  eat  it.  too." 

Since  1962,  he  said,  "the  figures  have  been 
even  worse. 

"While  we  would  have  expected  50  men 
to  have  died  in  the  pa*t  five  years,"  Dr. 
SeUkoff  said,  "there  have  been  118  deaths. 
V/hile  we  would  have  expected  three  to  have 
died  of  cancer  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  28  have 
died  of  this  disease." 

Of  equal  concern.  Dr.  SeUkoff  went  on,  is  a 
relatively  new  tumor  related  to  asbestos  ex- 
posure called  mesothelioma,  which  is  a  can- 
cer of  the  lining  of  the  chest  or  peritoneum. 
Tills  is  such  a  rare  cancer.  Dr.  SeUkoff  said, 
that  it  is  found  to  cause  one  out  of  every 
10.000  deaths.  But  of  the  113  deaths  in  the 
asbestos  worker  group  In  New  York,  he  said, 
13  have  been  from  mesothelioma. 

"This  makes  it  one  out  of  every  10  deaths 
among  asbestos  workers."  he  said.  "Instead  of 
one  out  of  10,000." 


SBA  HELPS  PITTSBURGH  WOMAN 
BECOME  "SMALL  BUSINESSWOM- 
AN OF  THE  -yTIAR" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  area,  Mrs.  Roberta 
Lewis,  has  been  named  Pennsylvania's 
"Small  Businessman  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

SBA  Regional  Director  F.  A,  Thomassy. 
who  recognized  her  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed  and  helped  her  get  a 
loan  to  establish  her  successful  "Hors 
DOeuvres  by  Roberta"  shop,  nominated 
her  for  the  award. 

An  article  about  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her 
long  struggle  for  success  api>eared  in 
the  May  13  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  re- 
sults that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  energetic  people  like  Mrs. 
Lewis  can  achieve  by  working  together. 
I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Small  Businesswoman  Earns  Big  State 

Honor 

( By  Sherley  Uhl ) 

Pennsylvania's  "Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year"  is  a  businesswoman  who  rose  from 
coal  miner's  daughter  to  successful  owner  of 
a  specialty  food  shop  here. 

Tomorrow,  Mrs.  Roberta  Lewis  will  be  hon- 
ored here  and  In  Harrlsburg  for  the  determi- 
nation that  enabled  her  to  surmount  all 
adversity  .  .  .  including  the  fact  that  she  Is 
a  Negro. 

Her  new  title  was  conferred  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA) . 
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PROVIDED  ^LOAN 

It  provided  the  loan  with  which  she  opened 
her  shop.  "Hors  D'Oeuvres  by  RoberU,"  last 
June  In  Sleepy  Hollow  Shopping  Center, 
Castle  Shannon, 

At  10  45  tomorrow  at  City  Hall,  Mrs.  Lewis 
will  receive  the  compliments  of  mayor  Joseph 
M.  Barr, 

Then  she  will  fly  to  Harrlsburg  for  presen- 
tation of  the  SBA  award  by  John  Tabor,  sec- 
retary of  labor  and  industry. 

Later  she  will  receive  copies  of  commenda- 
tory resolutions  passed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House. 

Born  in  McHenry,  Ky  ,  she  moved  with 
her  Impoverished  family  to  West  Virginia  and 
then  to  Pennsylvania  as  her  father  struggled 
to  find  and  hold  jobs  in  a  declining  mining 
industry. 

Forced  to  leave  school  In  the  seventh 
grade,  she  supported  herself  by  wOTkIng  as 
a  domestic  (she  Is  now  coauthorlng  a  book 
on  her  career.  Ironically  called  "Through 
Your  Back  Door") .  From  her  meager  Income, 
however,  she  managed  to  pay  for  a  course 
in  hotel  management. 

BECAME    SUPERVISOR 

Subsequently  .she  obtained  supervisory 
Jobs  in  Pittsburgh  hotel  and  restaurant 
kitchens,  and  sought  to  advance  herself  by 
studying  voice  at  the  'YWCA  and  drama  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Playl^ouse. 

She  had  no  show  business  ambitions,  she 
explained,  but  merely  wanted  "to  improve 
my  poise  and  posture" — because  by  now  she 
was  lecturing  at  food  shows  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

She  was.  she  recalls,  one  of  the  first  Ne- 
groes to  appear  on  a  TV  commercial  when 
she  was  featured  on  old  station  WDTV  (tore- 
runner  of  KDKA-TV),  as  a  frozen  food 
expert. 

Since  1940.  she  has  been  married  to  T. 
Harvey  Lewis,  Sr  .  a  shipping  clerk  at  the 
Canteen  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Before  she  opened  her  own  business.  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  with  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Colony 
Restaurant  in  Mt.  Lebanon  and  Solan's 
Restaurant  in  East  Liberty. 

CHILDBEN    DOING    WELL 

Her  eldest  son  owns  a  trucking  business 
and  a  second  son  Is  an  auditor  for  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  Her  older  daughter,  a 
college  graduate,  is  the  wife  of  a  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  salesman  and  her  young- 
est daughter  hopes  to  teach  school. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  an  hors  d'ouevre  pioneer,  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  morsels  on  tooth- 
picks 20  years  ago  while  preparing  food  for 
Kaufmann's  Department  Store. 

She  now  sells  75  original  combinations  in- 
cluding such  favorites  as  com  muffins  top- 
ped with  cranberries  and  sausage:  tlny'stuf- 
fed  cabbage  rolls,  and  muffins  with  seasoned 
meat  and  kidney  beans.  Allegheny  Airlines 
is  her  biggest  customer. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  nominated  for  Small 
Business  champ  by  SBA  Regional  Director 
F.  A.  Thomassy,  credits  her  success  to  her  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  word  "can't." 

"Whenever  anybody  told  me  I  couldn't  do 
anything."  she  said,  "that's  when  I  did  it." 


CELANESE  CORP.  SUPPORTS 
EDUCATIONAL  TV 


F'HN   EDITH  GRFEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent corporate  effort  being  made  by 
the  Celanese  Corp.  to  advance  public 
awareness  of  our  great  teachers  and 
teaching  institutions.  The  series  on  great 
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teacher,^.  'Ah;ch  they  have  made  possible 
with  a  grant  to  the  national  educational 
television,  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  all  those  in  the  profession  and  those 
who  may  aspire  to  teaching. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  they 
chose  Lloyd  R.eynolds.  of  Reed  College  in 
Portland,  Greg.,  as  one  of  the  men  whose 
fine  work  Is  highlighted  in  the  series. 
Apart  from  my  pride  in  seeing  one  of 
Oregon's  great  teachers  receive  national 
recognition  through  television,  I  am 
heartened  to  see  educational  TV  benefit- 
ing through  financial  support  from  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

In  Oregon  our  educational  television 
network  is  State -supported,  receiving  its 
funds  through  the  State  system  of  higher 
education  Recently  our  network  has 
soutrht  to  broaden  its  financial  base  by 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  sup- 
port ET\'  programing  in  the  interest  of 
public  service,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Celanese  has  done  with  national  educa- 
tional television's  great  teachers  series. 

Educational  stations,  not  only  in  my 
own  State  but  throughout  the  Nation, 
turn  to  lioral  business  and  industry  and 
to  interested  citizens  for  a  helping  hand 
in  meeting  the  high  costs  of  serving  their 
com..munities'  educational  and  cultural 
needs 

I  commend  Celanese  and  other  private 
enterprise  which  have  supported  educa- 
tional broadcasting  across  the  nation. 
Such  public  service  gestures  from  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  can  help 
educational  broadcasting  achieve  the 
broad  base  of  support  necessary  to  its 
well-being. 


THE  .\MERIC.\\  LEGION— A  PROUD 
ORGANIZATION-— LOOKS  TO  THE 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  TTS 
FOL-N-niNG   IN   ST     LOUL-     MO 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mrs  SLTJLPVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  is  proud  of  the  record  that 
ha.s  been  written  by  the  founding  of  so 
.^lany  of  the  great  national  organizations 
at  meetings  held  within  the  citv.  One 
o:  these  with  which  all  Americans  are 
laminar  and  which  has  wTitten  an  out- 
standing record  of  patriotism  and  service 
tn.roughout  the  49  years  since  Its  first 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  held  May  8-10,  1919, 
is  the  American  Legion. 

I  have  a  deep  personal  pride  in  the 
American  Legion  since  my  late  husband, 
Jjhn  Berchmans  Sullivan,  was  a  member 
Jiiid  past, commander  of  Quentin  Roose- 
velt Post  No.  1— the  first  established  in 
the  United  States — and  I  am  a  member 
of  its  auxiliary. 

In  connection  with  the  plans  which  are 
being  made  for  its  golden  anniversaiy 
in  May  1969,  the  Honorable  Wright  P.at- 
M.\N  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 
commemorative  medal  for  its  50th  anni- 
versary. The  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chainnan,  handled  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  became  Public  Law  90-127  on 
November  4,  1967. 
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The  two  great  St.  Louis  newspapers, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  have  canied 
articles  recently,  telling  of  the  accom- 
plishments, aims,  and  purposes  of  the 
American  Legion  as  it  approaches  the 
50-year  mark,  which  I  commend  to  you 
for  your  consideration.  I  place  them  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat.   May 

11-12.19681 
ITHEY  RE  Proud  To  Be  Americans— Members 
r  OP  American  Legion.  Which  Was  Born  in 
St.    Louis    49    Years    Ago.    Foster    Good 
Citizenship 

(By   Jack   Jones,   chief  of   Globe-Democrat's 
'  Jefferson  City  bureau) 

f  One  of   the  places  where  patriotism  stays 
in   vogue   is   in   the   ranks   of  the   American 
Legion. 
.  This  has  a  special  significance  for  St.  Louis, 
fnr  It  was  here  that  those  ranks  began  to 
fj^rin  nearly  a  half-century  ago. 
I  In  studied  contrast  to  draft-card  burning, 
li'responslble  pacifism  and  a  growing  disre- 
spect  for   democratic   Institutions  stand   2,- 
5*)0.000  Legionnaires — men  who  have  served 
t'>elr    nation    in    the    armed    forces    in    two 
,%iprjd   wars   and   a   series   of   lesser   conaicts 
whi'ch  have  threatened  the  survival  of  those 
institutions. 

In  Missouri,  close  to  58.000  veterans  wear 
t^e  distinctive  red,  white  or  blue  military 
c^ps  denoting  their  membership  in  the 
Legion. 

'  The  red  denotes  national  office,  the  white  a 
sfate  post. 

Dr  Harry  E.  Godd.ird,  of  Kennett.  Mo  .  de- 
partment commander,  wears  the  white.  But 
he  declares  himself  to  be  "A  blue  hat  at 
heart." 

For  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  rank  and  file 
Legionnaires  that  the  real  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism resides.  They  give  of  their  time  and 
their  treasure  to  promote  a  keener  sense  of 
American  heritage  and  tradition. 

That  tradition  was  succinctly  defined  last 
year  by  the  late  publisher  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat.  Richard  H.  Amberg.  who  was  key- 
note speaker  at  the  1967  Missouri  depart- 
ment convention  in  Kansas  City. 

"It  is  a  tradition  of  fighting  for  the  right," 
Mr  Amberg  observed,  "A  tradition  of  not  be- 
ing pushed  around,  a  tradition  of  belbg  in 
favor  of  the  little  guy  and  in  favor  of  law 
and  order."  , 

Just  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Am- 
berg was  named  the  recipient  of  the  Legion's 
fourth  estate  award  at  the  49th  national 
convention  In  Boston,  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  Revolution, 

The  birthplace  of  the  Legion  was  in  St. 
Louis  May  8-10,  1919. 

The  concept  of  establishing  a  veterans  or- 
ganization following  the  armistice  of  World 
War  I  had  begun  to  emerge  in  Prance  even 
before  the  hostilities  ended. 

But  it  was  in  St.  Louis  some  months  later 
when  advance  committees  comprised  of  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  states  met  to  formu- 
late the  actual  purposes,  aims  and  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  was  In  St.  Louis  at  that  caucus  where 
the  constitution  was  adopted. 

Its  preamble,  which  has  remained  un- 
changed, reads: 

Preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Legion  for  God  and  Country,  we  .^sso- 
clate  Ourselves  together  for  the  following 
purp>oses: 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America; 
To  maintain  law  and  order; 
To  foster  and  perpetrate  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism; 

To  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of 
our  associations  in  the  great  wars; 

To  inculcate  a  sense  oi  individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community,  state  and  nation; 
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To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  .md  the  masses; 

To  make  right  the  master  of  might: 
To  promote  peace  imd  good- will  on  earth: 
To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  Justices,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy: 

To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade- 
ship by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 
Nine  days  after  the  St.  Louis  caucus,  the 
66th  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
legislation  formally  recognizing  the  Amer- 
ican beglon  .IS  a  corporation  formed  "to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  to  promote  jjeace 
and  good  will  among  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  inci- 
dents of  the  two  world  wars  (as  amended 
in  1942)  fought  to  uphold  democracy;  to 
cement  the  ties  and  comradeship  born  of 
service:  and  to  consecrate  the  efforts  of  its 
members  to  mutual  helpfulness  and  service 
to  their  country." 

It  is  in  service  where  the  Legion  has  ex- 
celled over  the  ensuing  49  years. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Legion  has  in 
addition  to  its  continuing  promotion  of 
Americanism,  undertaken  e.xtensive  program.^ 
In  fields  of  child  welfare,  rehabilitation 
of  the  disable<i,  and  national  security. 

The  Missouri  department  of  the  American 
Legion  is  one  of  t,he  oldest  in  the  nation, 
formed  at  the  convention  in  Jefferson  City 
Just  a  few  months  after  the  St.  Louis  caucus. 
Within  the  year,  its  membership  exceeded 
18,000.  !^ 

Its  present  adjutant,  Aubrey  W.  Sullivan, 
coordinates  a  number  of  Legion  activities 
from  the  department's  headquarters  in  Jef- 
ferson City. 

Among  them  are  the  annual  oratorical  con- 
test, the  American  Legion  Missouri  Bov.<; 
State.  .American  Legion  Baseball.  ROTC 
awards,  and  more  recently  the  establishment 
of  the  Legion'.^  Law  and  Order  program. 

Up  to  5.000  high  school  .sttidents  each  year 
participate  in  the  oratorical  contest,  speak- 
ing extemporaneously  on  some  facet  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

The  34th  annual  cont.est  sponsored  by  the 
Missouri  department  and  its  local  posts  has 
just  recently  been  completed.  Medals  and 
scholarship  prizes  for  those  contestants  who 
worked  their  way  through  school  county,  dis- 
trict and  zone  competition  Into  the  state 
finals  totals  more  than  $1,000. 

Winners  at  the  state  level  then  enter  na- 
tional competition. 

The  .American  Legion  Missouri  Bovs  State, 
an  annual  exercise  m  citizenship  'training 
and  practical  experience  in  simulated  state 
government,  is  held  on  campus  of  Central 
Missouri  State  College  at  Warrensburg. 

It  began  in  Fulton  in  1938  with  180  boys 
attending.  More  than  950  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  this  year's  ;\ssemblv  which  is  sched- 
uled for  June  15-22. 

American  Legion  Baseball,  which  has  pro- 
duced several  major  league  athletes,  pro- 
motes sportsmanship  and  wholesome  compe- 
tition. The  teams  are  sponsored  by  local  posts, 
often  in  cooperation  with   businesses. 

Last  year.  107  teams  were  fielded  under 
the  Legion  banner. 

-Missouri  is  one  of  three  departments  con- 
ferring awards  to  college  reserve  officer  train- 
ing corps  cadets  for  military  or  scholastic 
excellence. 

In  1967.  in  the  midst  of  growing  civil  dis- 
order and  disobedience,  the  Missouri  depart- 
ment inaugurated  Its  law  and  order  program 
in  an  effort  to  foster  renewed  respect  in  laws 
and  the  agencies  charged  to  enforce  them. 

-Mr.  .Amberg  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  arst  Law  and  Order  Committee  In 
Missouri,  and  that  committee  went  right  to 
work  to  set  up  guidelines  for  local  groups  to 
follow  in  tlieir  own  communities. 

The  current  chairman  of  that  committee 
is  Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence  B,  Adams,  Jr.  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  .Missouri  .National  Guard. 
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Commander  Goddard  summarized  ihe 
meaning  of  tlie  Legion  in  these  words: 

"In  the  American  Legion.  1  find  the  ba.sic 
iiieredients  for  keeping  .America  Ftrong,  re- 
spected, and  cont  iuued  freedoms  for  lier  peo- 
ple. 

"The  Legion,  as  we  so  often  mention,  Ib 
committed  to  serve  God  and  Country,  and 
has  done  just  that  for  the  past  50  years. 

"By  the  events  in  ills  life,  the  former  mili- 
tary man  has  a  better  conception  of  America 
and  her  ideals.  His  service  renders  him  eligi- 
ble to  belong  to  the  American  Legion.  It 
gives  him  a  feeling  of  owning  a  great  share 
in  his  homeland,  and  working  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Is  considered  by  millions  to  be 
continued  service  and  respect  to  country. 

"We  of  the  American  Legion  In  Missouri 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  great  or- 
ganization became  a  reality  through  the 
founders,  meeting  in  the  St.  Louis  caucus  in 
May.  1919" 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  12, 

1968) 

Peace  Must   Be  With  Honor,  Legion 

Commander  Says 

William  E.  Galbralth.  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  said  here  yesterday 
that  Americans  should  accept  no  compromise 
on  a  "peace  with  honor"  in  Vietnam. 

Galbralth  spoke  at  a  Legion  founders'  day 
luncheon  in  the  Boulevard  room  of  the 
Sheraton -Jefferson  Hotel.  About  200  Legion 
members  and  their  wives  attended.  Including 
26  men  who  helped  found  the  organization 
49  years  ago. 

"It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  peace  can 
be  brought  to  'Vietnam,"  Galbralth  said. 
"But  although  we  look  forward  to  a  nego- 
tiated peace,  we  should  not  forget  that  we 
have  more  than  500,000  of  our  young  men 
fighting  there  for  a  freedom  that  three  gen- 
erations of  Legionnaires  Joined  in  fighting 
for." 

He  called  on  Americans  to  show  a  united 
front  so  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
misread  dissension  as  national  weakness. 

On  the  subject  of  riots  in  American  cities. 
Galbralth  declares  that  the  Legion  and  its 
members  "are  not  witch-hunters.  '  But  he 
suggested  that  a  national  survey  be  made 
to  see  "if  our  laws  are  adequate  with  respect 
to  acts  of  sedition,  acts  of  treason,  acts  of 
inciting  a  riot." 

If  they  are  not.  he  said,  "then  the  Legion 
would  speak  out  to  encourage  the  Congress 
to  enact  stich  laws  so  that  we  can  again 
live  in  security  and  peace  In  our  own  homes." 
Tlie  remark  drew  applause. 

Also  yesterday,  tentative  plans  for  the 
Legion's  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  here 
next  year  were  announced. 

The  plans  include  an  eternal  flame  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soldiers'  Memorial,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Legion's  national  executive  com- 
mittee here  next  May  8.  9  and  10. 

In  other  action  yesterday,  it  was  decided 
to  name  President  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  and 
former  Presidents  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and 
Harry  S.  Truman  as  honorary  presidents  of 
the  society  of  .American  Legion  Founders. 

The  Pounders  Day  program  yesterday  be- 
gan with  a  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
American  Legion  plaque  at  the  Union  Elec- 
tric Building,  Twelfth  boulevard  and  Locus 
street,  and  closed  with  a  dinner  last  night. 
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Jr.,  represents  a  great  loss  to  America  as 
he  was  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
men  Hi.s  pa.ssing  is  especially  mourned  in 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

He  dedicated  over  a  half  a  century  to 
public  service  and  directed  tliis  Chamber 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  80th  and 
83d  Congresses. 

Joseph  Martin,  who  served  so  long  and 
so  well  the  ix>ople  of  Massachusetts  and 
his  beloved  country,  was  a  man  whose 
integi-ity  and  decency  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  these  halls  and  throughout 
this  Nation. 

He  served  in  some  of  the  most  difficult 
jobs  this  House  oilers  and  devoted  many 
years  of  hard  work  to  the  ideals  of  om* 
countiy. 

We  must  not  only  giieve  his  parsing 
but  also  rejoice  that  he  had  lived  to  give 
his  life  in  public  .service  to  the  entire 
Nation.  His  selfish  dedication  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  good  man.  He  de- 
ser\'cd  the  confidence,  trust  and  respect 
he  earned  from  his  colleagues.  He  won 
my  warm,  personal  affection. 

We  shall  long  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Martin,  Jr. 


> 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  WH.'\LLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pars- 
ing of  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin, 


LAW  AND  ORDER  COMMEMORATIVE 
POSTAGE  STAMP 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  commend  the  Po.st 
Oflice  Department  for  issuance  of  the 
6-cent  law  and  order  commemorative 
postage  stamp,  which  occurs  tomorrow. 
May  17.  during  this  Police  Week. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  a  woman 
in  my  congressional  district  for  her  ef- 
forts to  .secure  issuance  of  a  U.S.  post- 
age stamp  honoring  the  profession  of 
law  enforcement.  Mrs.  John  J.  Devine 
deserves  the  thanks  of  her  commimity 
for  her  efforts  in  encouraging  the  Postal 
Department  to  issue  a  stamp  honoring 
the  people  who  bear  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  law  and  order. 

Mrs.  Devine,  who  lives  in  Burbank, 
Calif.,  was  corresponding  secretarj-  of 
the  Women's  Club  of  Burbank  last  March 
when  she  began  her  project  of  interest- 
ing persons  in  the  issuance  of  such  a 
stamp.  Through  her  efforts,  the  project 
was  approved  by  her  club  and  later  the 
convention  of  the  Sierra  Cahuenga  Dis- 
trict No.  15  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Later  at  the  State 
convention,  her  efforts  were  recognized 
by  the  delegates  attending  and  coopera-  ' 
tion  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  in  Washington,  DC,  was 
sought. 

Mrs.  Devine  presented  her  suggestion 
to  me  last  June,  and  I,  in  turn,  imme- 
diately presented  her  idea  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  purpose  of  both  the  law  and  order 
stamp  and  Police  Week  is  to  produce 
among  the  ix)ptilace  an  awareness  and 
reaffirmation  of  the  traditional  role 
which  the  law-enforcement  officer  plays 
in  protecting  the  people  of'America.  The 


policeman  is,  and  should  be  considered, 
a  friend  of  each  and  every  citizen  he 
serves.  This  stamp,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servation of  Police  Week,  is  intended  to 
foster  respect  for  law  and  order  to  en- 
courage a  better  undenstanding  between 
police  and  society.  I  heartily  commend 
tltis  contribution  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  the  development  of  har- 
mony and  concord  among  our  citizens 
and  to  the  cause  of  lawand  order,  which 
must  be  preserved. 

It  is,  in  this  connection,  appropriate 
that  the  month  of  May  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "Crime  and  the  Community 
Month"  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  During  this  month  NBC  stations  in 
Los  Angeles,  New  "k'ork.  Chicago.  Wash- 
ington, and  Cleveland  are  presenting  spe- 
cial programs  relating  to  jiroblems  in 
their  local  communities.  Station  KNBC 
of  Los  Angeles  is  broadcasting  23  sepa- 
rate programs  during  May  which  will 
deal  with  local  crime  and  its  po.s.sible 
eradication  by  communlty-iwlice  coop- 
eration. Among  these  programs  arc  "Peo- 
ple and  the  Police,"  "Crime  in  the 
Streets. "  "View  From  the  Bottom,"  and 
"Youth  and  the  Police." 

I  commend  the  efforts  by  our  national 
leaders — both  Government  and  civic — 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime  in  a 
constructive  ajid  jxjsitive  manner.  I  wish 
them  every  success  in  promoting  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  all.  as  Americans, 
so  fervently  seek. 


TODAY'S  NAVY:    A  SICK 
ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968     '^ 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
any  one  lesson  that  the  AiTiheiler-Alex- 
ander  ca.se  has  driven  home  to  every 
naval  ofBcer  loud  and  clear  it  is  this:  If 
you  want  to  move  ahead,  don't  bruise  the 
establishment.  If  you  do.  your  career  may 
be  flushed  out  to  sea.  whether  you  are 
right  or  wrong,  no  matter  who  you  are. 

Today's  Navy  has  demon.sti-ated.  in  the 
full  view  of  the  American  public,  that  it  is 
a  sick  organization,  so  arrogant  and  un- 
>'1elding  that  it  would  rather  destroy  its 
best  officers  than  admit  to  a  possible  error 
in  judgment. 

Capt.  Richard  Alexander  learned  this 
the  hard  way  when  he  courageously  came 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter's 
defense  becau.se  he  and  many  other  naval 
officers  believed  Amheiter  had  been 
grossly  wronged.  For  his  trouble,  this 
brilliant  ofBcer  whom  the  Navy  has 
trained  and  groomed  for  top  command 
for  25  years  was  fired — suddenly  and 
without  explanation. 

Why  is  the  Navy  fighting  so  desperately 
to  prevent  a  rehearing  of  the  Arnheiter 
case?  And  why  is  it  dealing  out  such 
harsh  punishment  to  those  asking  for  a 
rehearing'.'  Captain  Alexander  put  it 
rather  delicately,  but  precisely,  to  the 
Secretarv'  of  the  Navy.  He  attributed  this 
fear  to  "the  strong  ix>sitions  already 
taken  by  senior  officers." 

In  plain  English,  this  means  the  Navy 
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Is  afraid  that  a  new  hearing  might  result 
in  a  rever.sal  that  would  embarrass  the 
authors  of  Amheiter's  removal,  and  all 
the  highly  placed  brass  who  so  readily 
concurred  with  the  decision  and  endorsed 
it.  In  other  words,  the  myth  of  naval  es- 
tablishment infallibility  must  be  pro- 
tected at  all  costs.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
this  matter  which  disturbs  me:  The 
Navy's  abihty  to  attract  high-caliber  offi- 
cers in  the  wake  of  the  Arnheiter-Alex- 
ander  case.  What  young  man  would 
choose  to  surrender  his  self-respect  and 
personal  freedom  to  a  blind  and  vengefijj 
system  that  sacrifices  justice  and  indi- 
viduality upon  the  altar  of  arrogance  and 
self-protection? 

La,>t  .veek.  two  young  men,  who  at  one 
time  contemplated  careers  in  the  Navy, 
testified  at  my  ad  hoc  hearings.  They  are 
James  B  Robertas.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and 
Richard  S.  Stoddart.  Shaker  Heights. 
Ohio,  who  served  with  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Abbot  I  enter  their  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Joint  St.^tement  of  J.^mes  B  Roberts,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich  ,  and  Rich.ard  S  Stoddart. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Before  Congressman 
Joseph  Y  Resnick.  Concerning  the  Relief 
or  LT.  CoMDR  M.vRCUs  A,  Ahnheiter  as 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  US  S.  "Vance" 
(DER  3871 

BACKGROUND 

James  B  Roberts — graduate  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity In  1957,  and  Naval  Officer  Candidates 
School.  Newport:  First  Lieutenant  and  Gun- 
nery officer  aboard  USS  Abbot  (DD-629)  from 
1957  througli  1960;  engaged  in  technical 
sales  and  marketing  since  1960;  currently 
Vice  President  of  Systronics.  Inc  .  a  computer 
terminal  aanofacturer  in  Ann  Arbor.  Michi- 
gan, 

Richard  S.  Stoddart — graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1958  as  ROTC  Regular: 
Communlcatior.s  officer  and  CIC  officer  aboard 
USS  Abbot  I  DD-629 1  1958  to  1960;  Staff  Op- 
erations Officer  on  Staff  of  Commander.  Es- 
cort Squadron  14  from  1960  to  1961;  gradu- 
ated from  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
in  1964;  practiced  law  in  the  Cleveland  law 
Arm  of  Thompson.  Hine  and  Flory  1954  to 
1963:  currently  Vice  President  and  Secretary 
of  Shaker  Savings  Association.  Shaker 
Heights.  Ohio. 

The  strange  and  sometimes  bizarre  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Navy  regarding  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Marcus  A.  Arnheiter 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  USS  Vance  have 
been  in  the  national  focus  for  some  months. 

Mr.  Arnheiter  served  as  Operations  Officer 
aboard  the  USS  Abbot  at  a  time  when  we 
both  were  also  serving  on  board  the  same 
vessel,  Stoddart  as  a  subordinate  in  the  de- 
partment which  Arnheiter  headed,  and  Rob- 
erts as  a  fellow  department  head.  We  would 
not  be  so  presumptuous  to  assume  that  we 
could  add  a  great  deal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
many  articulate  career  naval  officers  who 
have  supported  Mr.  Arnheiter.  but  we  believe 
that  we  might  add  perspective  to  your  inves- 
tigation. Congressman  Resnick.  in  discussing 
the  attitude  and  reaction  that  we  had  as  ex- 
officers  who  chose  not  to  remain  on  active 
duty  in  the  navy. 

Had  we  remained  in  the  navy  service,  we 
would  have  probably  by  now  received  an 
e.xecutive  officer  billet,  or  perhaps  even  a 
small  command.  We  assume  therefore,  that 
we  probably  reflect  the  views  of  hundreds 
of  young  naval  officers  in  the  age  30-35 
bracket.  Most  of  them  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  e.xpress  their  concerns  and  fears 
because  of  the  incredible  disciplinary  action 
which  was  taken  against  one  officer  within 
the  establishment  who  had   the  courage  to 
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suppKJrt  Lieutenant  Commande»  Arnheiter. 
Certainly  no  Junior  ofScer.  on  his  way  up 
and  Intent  upon  a  career,  could  now  afford 
to  voice  the  opinion  that  the  Arnheiter  case 
has  been  a  travesty  of  Justice. 

Congressman,  this  case  is  far  bigger  than 
Just  the  man  involved  or  the  fate  of  a  naval 
career  It  affects  every  man  in  uniform  in  the 
service  of  this  country,  for  it  strikes  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  military  command 
structure,  and  the  ability  of  a  commander 
of  his  vessel  or  unit  to  maintain  and  Insist 
upon  discipline  If  this  case  as  it  now  stands 
Is  to  be  considered  a  precedent,  then  all 
commanders  in  the  US.  Military,  particularly 
those  in  the  Navy,  must  be  constantly  on 
guard  lest  dissatisfied  subordinates  take 
steps  to  overturn  them.  A  disturbing  ques- 
tion that 'appears  in  order  and  partlcvilarly 
relevant  to  Amheiter's  case.  Is  whether  the 
growing  permissiveness  and  challenge  of  au- 
thority that  pervades  our  society  today  has 
in  fact  Men  nurtuied  within  the  Naval  es- 
tablishment. 

We  h«ve  attempted  to  thoroughly  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  the  background  and 
facts  of  the  Arnheiter  case.  We  feel  it  is 
signlfioant,  and  pertinent,  that  we  find 
nothing  to  indicate  that  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  was  any  different  an  in- 
dividual while  be  had  command  of  the  USS 
Vance  than  he  was  as  Operations  Officer  of 
the  USS  Abbot.  Arnheiter  was,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  competfent.  squared  away,  dedicated 
officer  who  constantly  endeavored  to  instill 
pride  of  ship  and  naval  tradition  in  crew  and 
officers  alike.  Without  question,  he  was  a 
masterlul  ship  handler,  and  as  the  senior 
watch  officer,  he  thoroughly  trained  others 
in  the  safe  navigation  and  conning  of  the 
ship  As  Operations  Officer,  he  did  an  out- 
standing Job  In  operational  briefings,  in 
priming  the'offlcers  and  men  for  the  mission 
at  sea.  As  any  Navy  man  knows.  Congress- 
man, there  is  a  certain  quality  to  life  aboard 
ship  at  sea  wlilch  exists  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  combatant  ship's  ultimate  mission 
at  sea-  Is  to  be  constantly  prepared  for  a 
single  purpose^to  fight.  Marc  Arnheiter  be- 
lieved Jthat  a  ship  which  was  not  capable 
of  fiehSjng  did  not  deserve  to  be  at  sea.  We 
served  With  Arnheiter  on  board  the  Abbot 
when  she  was  assigned  as  a  gtm  fire  support 
ship  during  the  Lebanon  crisis  in  1958.  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  he  successfully 
prepared.  Vance,  and  previously  the  Ingersoll. 
for  Vietnam  duty,  as  Operations  Officer  on 
the  .4bbot  he  zealously  pursued  the  task  of 
readying  our  ship  for  a  possible  combat 
situation.  His  efforts  included  working  with 
the  (Junnery  Department  in  the  organization 
of  a  landing  team,  with  small  arms  marks- 
manship drill  being  held  off  the  fan  tail  en 
route.  As  protestant  lay  leader,  at  that  time, 
Stoddart  conducted  services  and  arranged 
for  Arnheiter  to  speak  on  naval  tradition  and 
naval  heroes  as  an  inspiration  to  the  men 
on  their  way  to  a  war  zone. 

Marc  Arnheiter  has  always  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  This  was  no  doubt 
instrumental  in  his  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess as  executive  officer  of  the  Ingersoll.  He 
undoubtedly  is  aggressive.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  aggressiveness  and  innova- 
tion are  apparently  being  condemned  within 
the  Navy,  especially  when  those  attributes 
were  being  employed  to  seek  out  the  enemy 
in  a  war  zone  such  as  Vietnam. 

It  is  incredible  to  us  that  subordinate  of- 
ficers could  convince  competent  senior  officers 
in  operational  staff  positions  that  Arnheiter 
had  done  anything  but  attempt  to  make  the 
Vance  a  fighting  ship  worth  her  salt.  Even 
more  unbelievable  has  been  the  subsequent 
sorry  record  of  cover-up  in  the  entire  case — 
an  effort  which  is  still  going  on — and  the 
lack  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  of 
the  position  taken  by  Captain  Richard  Alex- 
ander. During  our  tour  of  duty  abroad  the 
Abbot.  Captain  Alexander  was  the  command- 
ing officer  of  a  sister  ship  in  the  same  squa- 
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dron.  His  exemplary  performance  and  out- 
standing capabilities  were  well-known 
throughout  the  squadron.  We  were  not  at  all 
surprised  when  he  was  later  selected  for  the 
much  sought  after  Job  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  USS  New  Jersey.  The  action  of  the 
Navy  in  handling  the  Arnheiter  affair  has 
been  deplorable  enough,  but  the  destruction 
of  Captain  Alexander  is  particularly  appall- 
ing. 

How  could  any  young  officer  today,  know- 
ing the  facts  of  the  Arnheiter  case,  really  be- 
lieve that  he  could'  someday  exercise  any 
initiative,  imagination,  or  daring  in  com- 
manding a  ship  and  still  be  assured  of  all 
prerogatives  of  command  supposedly  guar- 
anteed by  Navy  regulations? 

We.  along  with  Arnheiter,  had  the  good 
fortune  of  going  to  sea  on  the  Abbot  under 
exceptionally  competent,  professional  Com- 
manding Officers  who  exemplified  the  best 
in  naval  tradition  and  leadership.  With  this 
influence,  we  both  seriously  considered  navy 
careers.  Stoddart  had  applied  and  was  about 
to  be  accepted  in  submarine  school.  Roberts 
was  offered  the  opportunity  for  a  teaching 
assignment  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  an  in- 
centive to  remain  in  the  Service.  Our  re- 
spective decisions  to  leave  the  Service  were 
based  in  large  part  upon  an  uncomfortable 
awareness  of  the  inherent  structure  within 
the  naval  establishment  that  would  permit 
Just  this  kind  of  demoralizing  mess.  Career- 
mindeti  young  enlisted  men  and  officers  alike 
who  are  familiar  with  the  actual  facts  of  the 
Arnheiter  story  must  be  disturbed  by  the 
fate  of  needed  men  like  Alexander  and  Arn- 
heiter. What  appeal  is  there  to  men  of  simi- 
lar stature  to  remain  in  the  service  with  this 
example  of  the  Navy's  reward  for  initiative? 

Congressman,  today,  as  private  citizens  of 
this  country,  we  are  appalled  by  the  actions 
of  some  of  our  Navy's  top  echelon  and  deci- 
sion makers  In  this  case  who  have  apparently 
chosen  to  disregard  the  legal  rights  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Arnheiter  in  order  not 
to  embarrass  one  another.  Marcus  Arnheiter 
has  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  We  believe 
he  deserves,  at  the  very  least,  an  opportunity 
to  vindicate  himself.  We  urge  members  of 
Congress  to  insist  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  convene  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Arn- 
heiter-Alexander  fiasco.  Let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 


Maij  16,  1968 


U.S.S.  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  their  meeting  of  May  1-2. 
1968.  at  Indianapolis.  pa.ssed  a  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  inci- 
dent, with  which  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 

I  .said  right  after  the  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew: 

During  a  crisis  like  this,  we  are  first  of  all 

.Americans,  and  we  must  rally  to  whatever 
action  Is  necessary. 

Taking  an  American  ship  by  force,  killing 
.American  men.  capturing  and  holding  the 
crew — all  are  acts  of  war  against  our  Coun- 
try. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  put  our  foot 
down  firti'ly  and  demand  the  release  of  our 
men  and  ship.  If  they  don't  comply  within  a 
specified  time  of  our  demand,  then  we  must 
go  in  and  get  our  men  and  our  ship. 

There  is  no  other  honorable  course  for  us 
to  take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 


of  the  Record  to  read  this  resolution  and 
support  positive  action  to  return  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew  to  the  control 
of  the  United  States, 

U.S.S.  "PtTEBLo"  Incident 

Whereas,  Tlie  American  Legion  is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  USS  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  have  been  detained  in  military 
custody  by  North  Korea  since  January  23, 
1968;  and  ' 

Whereas,  at  the  time  of  its  illegal  seizure 
by  North  Korean  gunboats,  the  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion  advised  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  telegram 
that  this  organization  strongly  backs  "all 
determined  efforts  you  deem  necessary  to 
effect  the  prompt  return  to  United  Stfites 
control  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  its  personnel 
and  equipment;"  and 

Whereas,  in  his  message  to  the  President, 
Commander  Galbraith  further  stated  that, 
"There  must  be  no  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  our  enemies  of  American  resolve  at  this 
critical  Juncture."  and  that.  "We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  American  public  will  tolerate  no 
undue  delay  on  tlie  part  of  Communist  North 
Korea  in  this  situation; "  and 

Whereas,  repeated  diplomatic  representa- 
tions, including  resort  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  direct  discussions 
with  North  Korean  officials  at  Panmunjom. 
have  failed  thus  far  to  produce  any  sign  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans 
to  return  the  vessel  and  crew;   and 

Whereas,  the  Communists  there  and  else- 
where are  using  this  issue  for  propaganda 
^TUue  and.  in  their  typical  fashion,  axe  con- 
fusing and  distorting  the  facts  in  an  effort  to 
degrade  and  demoralize  the  personnel  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  to  discredit  and  disparage  the 
United  States  generally;  and 

Whereas,  these  Communist  tactics — plus 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  recovered  our  men 
and  property — have  tended  to  lower  United 
States  prestige  among  our  allies  and  friends: 
and 

Whereas,  continued  delay  in  resolving  this 
issue  satisfactorily  will  result  in  further 
loss  of  respect  for  the  United  States  and  in 
serious  deterioration  of  our  ability  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  leader  of  the  free  world,  and 
champion  of  free  Asia;   and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  believes  it 
IS  high  time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
affirm ;aid  reestablish  its  traditional  posture 
of  defender  ajid  protector  of  our  interna- 
tional rights  .IS  .an  independent,  law-abiding, 
and  God-feanng  member  of  the  community 
of  nations;    and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  firmly  ad- 
heres to  the  idea  that  a  slogan  which  helped 
make  that  tradition  is  still  a  valid  guideline 
for  the  foreign  jxflicy  of  this  country, 
namely:  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute;"  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  Tlie  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana, 
on  May  1  and  2.  1968.  that  The  American 
Legion — 

( 1 )  has  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  and  their  family 
members  at  home; 

(2)  hopes  earnestly  that  persistent  diplo- 
matic efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
will  soon  result  in  recovery  of  these  men  .^nd 
the  USS  Pueblo  itself;  and 

(3)  insists  that  this  matter  must  be  re- 
solved satislactorily  at  an  early  date;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  If  the  Communist  regime 
of  North  Korea  continues  to  refuse  to  re- 
turn the  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  Tlie  .Amer- 
ican Legion  calls  for  and  will  support  strong, 
positive  action  by  otu  Government — includ- 
ing the  use  of  whatever  military  force  is 
required — to  restore  to  United  States  control 
the  personnel  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  the 
vessel  Itself. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FUTURE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

;•    I  .\lifornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  L.  A.  "Pat"  Hyland,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  delivered  a  .speech 
entitled  "The  Future  of  Commimlca- 
tions:  A  Commentary."  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  anyone  interested  in  com- 
munications, in  space,  or  in  science  gen- 
erally. 

I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  to  deal 
with  this  subject  than  Dr.  Hyland,  who 
has  had  an  outstanding  record  of  over 
50  years  in  the  field  of  science  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications. 

I  commend  his  line  speech  to  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues : 

The    Future    of    Commltnications: 
A  Commentary 
(By  L.  A.  Hyland.   vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.) 

The  more  tlian  50  years  that  I  have  been 
a  coiTimunicator  have  spanned  the  period 
which  marked  the  end  of  necessarily  local 
communications  and  the  beginning  of  liter- 
rUly  unlimited  commimlcalions.  Until  quite 
recently  there  has  been  little  change,  ex- 
cept in  degree,  in  the  patterns  of  communi- 
cation from  the  time  of  Sir  Prances  Drake. 
The  importance  to  our  habits  of  Drake  and 
the  British  admiralty  can  hardly  be  overes- 
timated, for  they  conceived  the  pattern 
which  was  completed  ajid  maintained  until 
the   advent  of  the  communic^ition  satellite. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  British 
Empire,  Drake  and  his  successors  established 
watering  stations  at  every  promontory,  con- 
trolling island,  and  navigable  strait  around 
the  world,  beginning  the  effective  domina- 
tion of  ocean  shipping  and  communications 
during  the  days  of  the  sailing  craft.  As  steam 
displaced  sail  these  same  geographical  points 
became  coaling  stations.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  communications  these 
same  points  were  valuable  as  cable  landings 
and   later  as  wireless  stations. 

Whatever  important  control  real  estate 
was  not  occupied  by  the  British  came  under 
the  influence  of  other  European  powers  or, 
to  a  minor  degree,  of  American  interests. 
Communication  between  points  dominated 
by  different  powers  generally  was  conducted 
through  the  home  capitals,  so  we  find  both 
colonialism  and  geography  as  the  primary 
factors  in  the  structure  of  long  distance 
commimlcatlons.  The  limitations  of  optical 
signalling  and,  later  of  wire  conductivity, 
controlled  short  distance  communications. 

Technological  advances  slowly  crept  in  .and 
improved  and  extended,  in  small  increments, 
the  utility  of  communication  within  these 
basic  limitations  during  the  four  hiuidred 
years  between  the  Drake  explorations  and 
the  first  synchronous  communication  satel- 
lite. The  important  dates  then  in  the  his- 
tory of  communication  are  1570  and  1963. 
Why  IS  1963  important?  Why  is  the  year  of 
the  launching  of  the  first  syncom  such  a 
major  milestone  in  the  history  of  commiml- 
catlons? 

To  set  this  in  the  proper  framework  I 
must  comment  on  the  history  of  inventions. 
For  thousands  of  years  a  major  invention 
typically  resulted  in  a  two-to-one  tecluiolog- 
ical  improvement  over  what  had  existed  be- 
fore. 

Some  Ingenious  prehistoric  man  discovered 
that  placing  a  load  on  a  couple  of  drag 
sticks  enabled  him  to  carry  twice  as  much 
as  the  load  he  could  carry  on  his  back.  Later 
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on  some  forgotten  genius  discovered  that 
pliiclng  the  load  on  a  couple  of  wheels  carved 
from  a  tree  trunk  would  enable  him  to  pull 
twice  the  load  he  could  move  with  the  drug 
sticks  Initially  there  were  long  Intervals  be- 
tween these  major  inventions,  but  the  ratio 
of  improvement  in  each  was  on  the  order 
of  iwo-to-one.  This  two-to-one  relationship 
jierslsted  lor  thousands  of  years  until  the 
1940's  when  nuclear  energy  came  about  and 
the  historical  relationship  of  two-to-one  be- 
came one-million-lo-one.  In  almost  any  way 
you  look  at  It  atomic  fis.Rion  has  this  million- 
to-one  relationship  whether  for  poison,  power 
production,  explosive  energy,  or  many  other 
characteristics.  This  mllllon-to-one  relation- 
ship suddenly  was  imposed  on  a  two-to-one 
human  comprehension  and  level  of  adapta- 
bility that  has  been  bred  into  us  for  eons 
of  time.  If  you  should  protest  that  the 
telegraph  or  cnrly  radio  was  a  Jump  materi- 
ally greater  than  iwo-to-one.  I  respond  that 
you  have  overlooked  the  five  decades  It  took 
for  the  telegraph  to  be  developed  and  widely 
Implemented,  and  you  have  forgotten  the 
pitiably  small  reliable  power  of  the  early  ra- 
dio transmitters. 

With  the  advent  of  the  communication 
satellite  and  its  mllllon-to-one  potential,  the 
barriers  of  geography  and  the  painfully 
erected  structures  of  bureaucracy  by  which 
our  communications  have  been  controlled 
are  crumbling. 

Let  me  recite  a  few  examples.  First  the  rate 
structure.  The  transoceanic  rates  for  com- 
munication via  KitelUte  lu-e  not  b.ised  on 
satellite  costs,  but  are  set  to  protect  Invest- 
ments already  made  in  cables  and  radio 
transmission.  Although  the  LTnlted  States  has 
a  monopoly  on  satellite  communication  be- 
cause of  its  booster  and  spacecraft  tech- 
nology, nevertheless  the  protective  rates  are 
only  a  temporary  umbrella.  Other  nations, 
especially  those  in  the  Communist  world, 
will  combine  to  utilize  boosters  of  their  own 
and  cut  under  this  monopoly  with  more 
realistic  rates.  This  is  not  a  threat:  It  is  a 
promise  if  we  persist  in  our  present  rate 
practices. 

Another  example:  The  cost  of  establishing 
communication  in  the  underdeveloped  or 
sparsely  settled  countries  using  conventional 
land-line  or  land-radio  techniques  Is  pro- 
hibitive. But  with  current  satellite  tech- 
nology, newly  developed  beaming  systems  and 
the  capability  of  multiple  voice,  television, 
and  information  channels,  there  can  be  re- 
markably flexible  choices  as  to  area  cover- 
age both  for  one-way  and  two-way  com- 
munication. 

It  is  almost  a  paradox  that  those  nations 
without  an  existing  communications  plant 
may  be  the  first  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
new  technology  by  having  a  truly  modern 
system  made  possible  by  satellites.  That  re- 
sult can  flow  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : 

All  of  you  who  have  been  in  business- 
know  that  the  existence  of  factories,  special 
tooling,  established  markets,  and  ongoing 
marketing  organizations,  are  a  major  hin- 
drance in  a  cJiange-over  otherwise  enabled 
by  newer  technologies  or  changing  public 
demands.  It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  estab- 
lished manufacturer  or  operator  to  intro- 
duce new  products  in  such  manner  as  to 
minimize  the  prospect  of  economic  loss  to 
his  customer  .as  well  as  to  himself.  This  prac- 
tice slows  down  the  adoption  of  new  devices 
or  operating  modes,  particularly  where  the 
existing  investment  is  large.  No  better  ex- 
ample of  this  fact  could  be  found  than  in 
the  peculiar  way  mankind  is  moving  to  grasp 
the  applications  that  will  be  possible  :is  a 
consequence  of  communication  satellites. 
There  will  be  impact  not  only  with  recpect 
to  the  satellite  systems  themselves,  but  also 
in  the  changes  to  other  kinds  of  communi- 
cations which  will  be  forced  by  adaptation 
to  the  employment  of  satellites. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  ir^any  of  the  de- 
veloping countries   will   have  modern   com- 
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munlcatlon  sjretems  much  sooner,  for  ex- 
ample, than  the  United  States  because  they 
have  little  Investment  in  older  systems  and 
hence  no  problem  In  the  writeoff  on  exlst- 
ini;  Investments. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  American 
booster  and  satellite  technology  export  con- 
trols may  be  a  temporary  controlling  factor 
Influencing  the  rates  at  which  the  emerging 
nations  will  be  allowed  to  progress  In  com- 
munications. If  these  ridiculous  controls  are 
allowed  to  persist,  their  naln  long  term  re- 
sult will  be  to  accelerate  the  time  when  tlie 
other  technically  advanced  nations  will  de- 
velop their  space  technology  Into  export 
quality.  The  Americans  have  no  corner  on 
tlie  supply  of  brain  power  or  motivation,  and 
our  past  Investments  can  be  matched  else- 
where. Here,  as  la  many  other  technological 
and  political  matters,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  launching  capabilities  of  Russia. 
and  the  rapidly  expanding  capabilities  of 
China  and  other  countries,  must  not  be 
Ignored. 

Everyone  should  be  aware  that  France  haa 
a.-^  active  space  research  program  and  a  well 
developed  launch  facility  In  the  Sahara.  In 
collaboration  with  Germany.  Prance  Is  today 
at  work  on  the  Symphonie  Communication 
Sa'^llite.  Even  though  the  European  space 
research  organization.  E^ro.  and  the  launch- 
er development  organization,  Eldo,  have  re- 
cently come  upon  hard  times  with  the  with- 
drawal of  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  must  expect  these  problems  to  be  only 
temporary  Impediments  to  technological  col- 
laboration and  progress  in  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve the  Europeans  will  learn  to  collaborate 
on  the  simple  grounds  that  it  would  be  pat- 
ently insane  for  them  not  *o  do  so. 

Also,  by  the  way.  the  French  are  carrying 
on  a  discussion  of  satellite  communications 
of  some  sort  with  the  Russians. 

Meantime  the  Japanese  have  an  active 
space  research  program  representing  both 
the  goverivment  and  private  industry.  Jap- 
anese Industry  is  quite  active  In  the  field 
of  satellite  communication  earth  terminals. 

The  lesson  is  plain  enough  for  all  to  see. 
We  dare  not  be  reluctant  to  supply  our 
friends  with  r,be  service  they  demand,  even 
including  the  exclusive  ownership  of  satel- 
lites, on  a  business  basis.  The  foreigners  are 
not  children.  What  they  want  they  will  in 
time  obtain,  f.-om  whatever  Is  the  most  fa- 
vorable source  of  supply. 

The  matter  of  satellite  frequency  needs 
must  be  mentioned.  The  principal  divisions 
of  the  available  radio  frequency  spectrum, 
particularly  at  tlie  frequencies  below  some 
_  10.000  megacycles  where  bad  weather  does 
not  present  a  problem*,  were  laid  out  before 
anyone  was  prepared  to  argue  the  case  for 
satellites  and  for  some  of  the  terrestrial  busi- 
ness radio  services.  Since  the  advent  of  radio 
communication,  with  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  frequency  spectrum  utilized,  there 
has  been  a  running  battle  between  the  num- 
ber of  channels  available  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  employ  them.  The  national  and  Inter- 
national agencies  have  done,  fr.r  the  most 
part,  an  excellent  job  of  cooperation  in  Inying 
down  and  forcing  reasonable  utilization  of 
these  valuable  channels.  Their  job  has  been 
made  easier  by  the  technological  develop- 
ments which  have  made  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  channels  available  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements. Always,  however,  some  users 
have  been  offended.  But  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  this  road  because  the 
spectrum  now  In  use  extends  from  below  the 
acoustical  range  up  Into  the  frequencies  of 
light.  There  are  certain  frequencies  which 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  satellite  communica- 
tion and  this  fact,  plus  the  burgeoning  of 
other  demands,  requires  a  complete  study 
toward  the  reallocation  of  all  frequencies. 
Th.;!  will  be  a  large  international  under- 
taking. 

A  major  change  In  any  policy  of  a  single 
government  is  a  ponderous,  time  consuming 
and  controversial  matter.  When  that  change 
involves  all  governments  In  the  world  and 
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some  huge  private  institutions  m  an  area  as 
Important  as  communlcatjons.  with  all  of  the 
vast  Interests.  Investments  and  bureaucracies 
involved,  the  undertaking  is  Indeed  stag- 
gering. 

Let's  review  a  few  familiar  facts  that  will 
affect  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  will 
take  place. 

First,  although  publicly  used  television  Is 
perhaps  only  twenty-flve  years  old,  there  are 
today  In  this  country  soma  120  million  tele- 
vision receivers  as  against  90  million  tele- 
phones, and.  of  course,  the  number  of  radio 
broadcast  receivers  Is  far  greater  than  the 
count  of  television  sets.  This  means  then  that 
the  facilities  for  mass  communications  far 
outnumber  those  for  individual  communica- 
tion, I  am  sure  that  the  ratio  between  the 
numbers  of  mass  receivers  and  of  individual 
terminal  handsets  will  steadily  Increase  from 
here  on  out. 

Second,  both  mass  and  Individual  com- 
munication systems  have  heretofore  been 
limited  by  either  or  both  of  geographical  and 
national  boundaries,  but  these  bound-arles 
are  now  becoming  meaningless  from  the 
communications  viewpoint. 

Third,  In  the  space  of  Ave  and  one-half 
years  the  channel  capacity  of  synchronous 
satellites  has  increased  from  one  two-way 
channel  to  the  many  thousands  which  will 
be  provided  in  the  forthcoming  military  tac- 
tical communication  satellite.  Parentheti- 
cally it  should  be  noted  that  every  new  ven- 
ture into  expanded  communication  channels 
has  always  been  done  in  the  face  of  ques- 
tions regarding  the  prospect  of  the  full  use 
of  the  new  facility,  and  always  the  new  fa- 
cility Is  fully  utilized  in  half  the  time  or  less 
of  the  most  optimistic  estimate. 

Fourthly,  the  communications  business  Is 
one  of  tlie  great  growth  businesses  in  the 
develop>€d  countries  with  no  saturation  In 
sight  as  the  added  facilities  and  services  be- 
come available.  Yet  these  developyed  coun- 
tries account  for  only  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  The  need  for  both  individual 
and  mass  communication  media  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  provide  one  of  the 
greatest  markets  of  any  technological  era. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  need  could  not 
be  economically  satisfied  as  long  as  earth- 
bound,  land-lines  communication,  of  what- 
ever source,  were  the  only  means  by  which 
the  necessary  services  could  be  made  avail- 
able. With  the  advent  of  high  capacity 
satellites  having  selective  area  coverage  and 
selective  beam  widtlis,  the  economic  cost  Is 
reduced  to  the  point  where  the  most  remote 
village  could  be  provided  with  effective  in- 
formation links,  whether  individual  or  en 
masse. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that  this  mll- 
Uon-to-one  jump  In  technology  has  clearly 
outdistanced  all  of  the  means  heretofore 
adequate  to  bring  order  and  equity  to 
communications. 

That  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have  with 
the  existing  administrative,  cooperative,  and 
regulatory  agencies  during  the  progress  of 
communications  to  date  has  been  in  my  opin- 
ion largely  due  to  the  relatively  slow  rate  of 
Inventions  during  the  400  years  prior  to 
satellites.  With  the  advent  of  satellites,  how- 
ever, and  their  concomitant  ground  distribu- 
tion devices,  we  have  a  completely  new  ball 
game.  The  opportunities  never  existed  be- 
fore, the  old  rules  are  not  approprt.ite,  the 
administrative  agencies  obsolescent,  and  the 
old  operating  entitles  are  battling  the  new 
realities  in  a  paradoxically  vigorous  but 
scmnolent  passion  of  yearning  for  the  good 
old  d:ys.  The  next  decade  will  be  Interesting. 

Now  I  want  to  depart  from  this  theme  and 
introduce  another  factor  which  In  my  opin- 
ion Is  even  more  important.  In  approaching 
this  factor  I  am  going  to  make  the  general 
assimiptlon  that  the  institutional,  eco- 
nomic, legal,  technical,  and  political  factors 
for  the  new  era  of  communications  will  even- 
tually be  solved.  That  massive  achievement, 
however  important  and  difficult  It  may  be, 
brings  us  to  the  significant  Issue  which  for 
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tlie  first  time  can  then  be  se«n  in  its  true 
dimensions.  That  Issue  Is  under,=;tandlng! 
The  sole  purpose  of  communications.  In 
-Ah  itever  field.  Is  to  transmit  and  receive  In- 
larniatlon  which  can  be  understood  between 
the  parties  Involved. 

The  technological  limitations  on  com- 
munications prior  to  radio  broadcasting  kept 
information  excha#ige  to  relatively  simple 
Items  which  could  be  understood  by  both 
parties.  These  were  items  such  .is  prices  and 
other  easily  definable  commercial  matters, 
administrative  documents,  and  letters  on 
family  or  social  affairs. 

In  these  cases,  conditioning  of  the  minds 
of  the  parties  Involved  had  either  taken  place 
beforehand,  or  the  subject  was  easily  defined 
in  common  terms.  Where  more  complex  or 
unknown  elements  enU>red  into  the  situa- 
tion the  common  practice  was  to  transport 
one  party  to  the  other  for  face-to-face 
communication. 

Radio  broadcasts  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  problem  of  understanding.  The  num- 
ber of  people  listening  was  vastly  increased 
but  the  breadth  of  the  language  and  the 
contents  of  the  material  broadcast  had  to 
be  limited  by  the  common  denominator  of 
audience  understanding.  The  material  of  the 
programs  therefore  became  limited  to 
comedy,  light  drama,  crude  violence,  music, 
and  news — all  tightly  edited  for  widest  ap- 
peal. The  advent  of  television,  first  black  and 
white  and  then  color,  added  to  the  interest 
of  broadcast  Information  without  much  im- 
provement of  understanding.  At  least  tele- 
vision requires  attention  even  though  the 
program  content  may  be  no  better.  It  Is.  by 
the  way.  Interesting  that  broadcasting  with- 
out pictures  Is  the  favorite  medium  for 
propagandists  and  charlatans,  whereas  in 
television  the  stage  setting  and  make-up  are 
as  important  as  the  material  Itself. 

I  am  making  these  remarks  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American  living  In  an 
environment  of  education,  culture  and 
language  that  Is  as  well  Informed  as  any 
national  group  of  people  in  the  world.  Yet 
the  understanding  of  this  fortunate  group 
Is  so  limited  that  the  broadcast  material  is 
largely  aimed  at  the  level  of  understanding 
of  a  tv/elve  year  old.  In  Lo6  Angeles  we  have 
eleven  television  channels  on  the  air.  O.nly 
one  of  these  regularly  offers  seriously  adult 
programing.  We  have  some  fifty  radio  sta- 
tions locally,  and  only  two  of  them  are 
focused  upon  the  mature  audience.  We  do 
have  educational  programs — before  7:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Once  in  a  while  we 
have  a  churchlllian  speaker  who  can  reach 
both  the  twelve  year  old  and  the  mature  in- 
dividual, but  this  level  of  understanding  is 
the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do  In  the 
United  States. 

Now  picture  in  your  mind  what  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  on  a  continent-wide,  or  world- 
wide basis  with  no  common  language,  with 
millions  who  have  never  been  out  of  the  Im- 
mediate area  they  were  born  in,  with  primi- 
tive cultures  and  little  experience  with  a  so- 
ciety of  more  than  a  few  hundred  people. 
Technology  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
reach  these  people.  With  what  do  we  reach 
them?  What  is  the  program  content?  Will  It 
be  reduced  to  the  six  year  old  level  or  should 
we  follow  the  alternative  and  attempt  to 
determine  the  means  by  which  understand- 
ing can  be  conveyed  through  the  application 
of  the  scientific  method?  Our  technology  has 
run  away  from  the  ability  to  communicate 
understanding.  Anthropologists  have  re- 
peatedly assured  us  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  races  in  brain  capacity  and 
ability  to  learn.  The  differences  which  do 
exist  at  maturity  are  the  consequences  of 
environment,  education,  and  superstition. 
The  task  then  is  not  one  of  permanently 
degrading  the  programs  to  an  a  priori  level 
of  underst.anding,  but  of  how  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  audience.  Here  there 
Is  both  challenge  and  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity. 

Consider  a  few  examples.  In  our  neighbor- 
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ing  country,  Mexico,  there  are  villages  in 
which  the  national  language,  Spanish,  is  not 
spoken.  The  people  have  been  passed  up  by 
the  general  national  progress— farming. 
Health,  and  nutrition  practices  have  not  im- 
proved for  centuries.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment desires  to  reach  these  people  and  draw 
them  into  the  mainstream  of  the  national 
life.  For  this  purpose  instructional  television 
giving  language  lessons  In  the  local  dialect, 
instruction  in  animal  husbandry,  the  care  of 
plots  of  crop  lands,  in  birth  control,  in  how  to 
inake  a  piece  of  simple  furniture — these  serv- 
ices could  easily  be  provided  by  satellite  link 
iind  at  very  low  cost  per  head  if  the  system 
deployment  is  stifficiently  widespread. 

The  same  problem  recurs  in  nation  after 
nation  .  .  .  India.  Pakistan.  Brazil.  Ecua- 
dor— where  concerned  governments  desire  to 
initiate  appropriate  action  programs. 

Tliere  is  more  to  the  solution  than  simply 
putting  up  a  small  receiver  terminal  and  a 
dlsplav  tube.  One  of  my  staff  people  recently 
witnessed,  in  Spain,  a  showing  in  a  remote 
village  of  a  simple  training  film  on  the  care 
of  chickens  for  local  food  production.  There 
was  a  near  riot  during  the  showing  as  a 
peasant  overturned  the  screen  in  an  effort  to 
capture  the  chickens  being  pictured  on  it  He 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  chicken  cotild 
be  seen  without  being  present  in  the  flesh. 
He  had  no  understanding. 

For  untold  centuries  we  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  lawyers,  the  priests,  the  philos- 
ophers and  politicians,  and  in  later  years 
these  have  been  joined  by  the  professional 
financial  managers,  none  of  whom  have  im- 
proved our  understanding  a  particle.  The 
changes  that  have  come  to  pass,  for  those  in 
the  developed  nations,  are  improvements  in 
factual  knowledge,  health,  nutrition,  and  in 
physical  facilities.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  human  mutual  understanding.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  the  governing  sector, 
the  opinion  makers— and  I  must  Include  my- 
self in  this  indictment — is  that  they  adapted 
the  age  old  principles  of  control,  or  influence, 
to  the  increasing  numbers  in  national  units. 
However,  we  seem  to  have  reached  an  upper 
limit  to  which  this  adaptation  can  take  place 
as  evidenced  by  increased  unrest  around  the 
world  It  seems  to  me  we  can  compare  the 
psychological  problems  to  the  medical  prob- 
leins.  Humanity  did  not  get  very  far  so  long 
as  medicine  was  practiced  by  witch  doctors 
and  superstition.  Progress  commenced  with 
the  application  of  science  to  the  heaUng  arts 
and  I  submit  that  progress  in  understanding 
can  be  made  only  by  the  application  of 
science. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  progress  in  tech- 
nology has  only  recently  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  can  be  of  use  in  the  humanities.  The 
jobs  that  we  have  done  in  technology  so  far 
are  the  easy  jobs.  Except  for  certain  bacterial 
organisms,  technology  has  dealt  with  ma- 
terials, and  non-living  organisms  Until  the 
aviation  and  space  age.  the  application  of 
systems  studies  to  medicine  was  unknown, 
yet  the  human  organism  is  the  most  compli- 
cated system  of  systems  that  exists. 

Tlie  big  job  is  ahead  of  us.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  engineer  to  participate  and  help  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding  of  iinder- 
fftanding,  just  as  it  has  been  the  mission  of 
technology  to  help  improve  health.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  engineer  to  recognize  his 
worth  and  his  responsibility  to  Inject  him- 
self into  the  picture. 

The  fact  that  engineering  should  collabo- 
rate in  bringing  about  understanding  appears 
to  be  self-evident.  Unfortunately,  however, 
things  are  not  quite  as  simple  as  that.  Let 
me  give  you  a  definition  of  philosophy — "A 
search  for  truth  through  logical  reasoning 
rather  than  factual  observation".  This  Is 
what  the  world  had  to  live  with  prior  to  the 
advent  of  technology.  In  the  absence  of  facts, 
for  example,  the  philosophers  were  able  to 
debate  for  years  about  how  many  angels 
could  occupy  the  head  of  a  pin.  It  is  a  human 
trait  tliat  the  philosophers  were  unwilling  to 
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give  up  their  dominance  of  humanity,  they 
sought  to  continue  occupancy  of  their  pri- 
mary position  In  the  affairs  of  men.  There- 
fore" I  use  the  word  -inject"  advisedly  with 
respect  to  the  Introduction  of  engineering  in 
the  search  for  understanding. 

A  current  example  of  the  need  for  tech- 
nological injection  is  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Communications  Policy  which  is 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  only  two  of 
whom  have  any  technical  background  Of 
these  two  onlv  one  is  a  communicator  Ad- 
mitting the  vital  need  for  participation  by 
legal,  political,  and  diplomatic  experts,  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  a  substantial  number 
of  technologists  to  be  represented  on  such 
a  committee  to  elucidate,  project.  Interpose, 
and  judge  on  the  facts  relating  to  the  future 
of  communications,  and  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  policy  determinations.  The  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  achievement  of  understanding 
and  to  the  evolution  of  the  great  potential 
of  communications  technology  are  not  self- 
evident  to  the  technically  unprepared,  how- 
ever sophisticated  they  otherwise  may  be.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  policy  organism  merely 
to  consult  with  technologists  The  engineer 
must  be  an  integral  and  equivalent  part  of 
the  decision-making  process.  In  these  days 
of  rapid  technical  change  it  is  difficult  even 
for  an  expert  to  keep  up  with  progress  and 
develop  that  judgment  which  comes  from  a 
lifetime  of  experience  In  his  field. 

In  our  industry,  we  have  what  Is  called 
Murphy's  law  which  states  that:  "In  the 
absence  of  sure  knowledge  any  chdce  Is 
bound  to  be  wrong".  Therefore.  I  submit 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  so  that  we  may  ulti- 
mately bring  understanding  to  the  peoples 
who  are  making  use  of  the  communications 
achievements  now  made  possible. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  last  fifty  years 
which  have  spanned  the  transition  from 
semaphore  and  heliograph  to  television  and 
satellite.  I  cannot  help  but  be  impres.sed 
with  the  great  transition  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  communication  field,  and  by 
the  technically  magnificent  foundation  that 
has  been  built.  I  look  ahead  to  a  structure 
which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  bringing 
a'oout  better  understanding  within  our  own 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world  at  large. 
I  envy  the  opportunity  that  you  people  in 
this  room  will  have  to' participate  in  build- 
ing this  structure,  and  I  wish  you  God- 
speed in  getting  along  with  the  job. 
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"A  nucleus  group  Is  under  way  in  Africa." 
he  said,  "and  three  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Moscow,  which  it  Is  hoped  will  lead  to  the 
drafting  of  a  model  in  the  USSR." 

The  models  prepared  In  each  country  will 
deal  with  the  role  of  world  organizations, 
peace-keeping,  methods  of  settling  Interni- 
tlonal  disputes,  disarmament,  world  eco- 
nomic development,  social  and  human  rights, 
weather  control,  control  of  oceans  and  a 
number  of  other  subjects. 

.Saul  H.  Mendlovltz.  jirofessor  of  interna- 
tional law  at  Rutgers  University  Law  School. 
IS  the  director  of  the  project.  The  research 
effort  in  the  United  States  is  headed  by  Rich- 
ard .\  Palk,  professor  of  international  law  at 
PrliiCfl^'n  Uni\pr?^i" 
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WORLD  ORDER  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  Lor:si.Ms.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
moters of  a  new  world  order — hiding 
behind  man-made  law — continue  their 
project  to  equaJize  the  world  colony. 

Questions  such  as  whose  law?  By  what 
authority?  And  who  decides  who  will  be 
in  control? — go  unanswered. 

I  place  a  New  York  Times  release, 
dated  May  8,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Law  Group  To  Draft  World  Order  Plans 

Princeton.  N  J..  May  8. — Officials  of  the 
World  Law  Fund  announced  today  a  project 
in  which  t«ams  of  scholars  and  pubUc  figures 
in  seven  areas  of  the  world  will  develop  mod- 
els of  world  order,  for  use  about  1990. 

Douglas  Dillon,  former  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  is  chairman  of  the 
sponsoring  committee  of  the  project  in  the 
United  States.  He  announced  the  teams  were 
now  at  work  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Japan, 
India  and  the  United  States. 


HON    EDWARD  J    DERWINSKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  15.  the  Chicago  Tribune 
very  properly  commented  on  the  unfor- 
tunate anti-US.  bias  of  United  Nations' 
Secretary  General.  U  Thant,  whose  role 
in  efforts  to  produce  r>eace  and  freedom 
in  the  world  has  been  much  less  than  ef- 
fective. It  is  obvious  that  U  Thant,  who 
philosophically  is  a  Marxist,  faiLs  to  rec- 
ognize the  diabolical  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  persists  in  his  preconceived 
prejudice  against  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Chicago  Tiibune  editorial  of 
May  15,  1968.  follows: 

Ubiquitous  U 
The  opening  statements  had  hardly  been 
exchanged  in  the  Paris  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  commu- 
nist North  Viet  Nam  when  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  declared  himself  in  on  the  act. 
In  a  speech  in  faraway  Edmonton.  Alta..  he 
is  described  as  throwing  "his  personal  pres- 
tige behind  North  Vietnamese  demands  for 
an  unconditional  cessation  of  American 
bombing  of  that  country." 

We  don't  know  what  Mr.  Thant's  "personal 
prestige"  amounts  to.  If  it  is  equivalent  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  United  Nations,  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  minimal  if  not  nonexistent.  The 
secretary  general's  office,  by  its  nature,  re- 
quires neutrality,  but  Thant  has  never  been 
guilty  of  that  self-effacing  virtue. 

Over  the  years  he  has  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  sideswipe  the  United  States  and 
proclaim  the  merits  of  the  Communists  in 
every  conceivable  cause.  So  he  Is  strictly  in 
character  in  climbing  on  America's  back  once 
more  with  a  demand  for  an  unconditional 
halt  in  bombing  and  all  "other  acts  of  war." 
He  says  nothing  about  reciprocity  from  the 
Comniunlsts.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  stop  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  south  or  that  the  Viet  Cong  terror 
end.  This  war  was  initiated  by  Hanoi,  but 
you  would  never  know  it  from  Thant's  state- 
ment. 

The  secretary  general  finds  it  proper  that 
the  United  States  and  South  Viet  Nam  suffer 
these  pressures,  but  it  Is  intolerable  to  him 
that  North  Viet  Nam  should  be  obliged  to 
"negotiate  under  duress."  He  deplores  "the 
savage  conduct  of  the  war."  but  is  uncon- 
cerned that  there  would  be  no  war  If  the 
Communists  hadn't  launched  it  or  that 
savagery  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  discovery  of  mass  graves  at  Hue, 
containing  the  bodies  of  1,000  to  2.000  civil- 
ians butchered  during  the  communist  lunar 
new  year  offenslcV  is  the  latest  entry  in  the 
gruesome  record. 
Thant  paid  us  the  dubious  tribute  of  saying 
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that  the  climate  of  violence  within  the 
United  States  Is  'a  consequence  of  the  psy- 
chological climate  created  by  the  Viet  Nam 
war  ■  He  said  that.  "If  the  jjrlnclple  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  Is  not  reestablished, 
the  future  for  International  peace  and 
security  is  Indeed  a  very  dark  one." 

The  climate  of  violence  In  the  United  States 
Is  largely  the  product  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  loose  against  us — the  black  militants 
and  the  Castroltes.  Maoists,  and  Marxists  of 
the  sttident  left.  These  elements  never  miss  a 
chance  to  make  common  cause  In  assailing 
the  war  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
communist  enemy  They  do  not  conceal  their 
desire  that  the  United  States  be  defeated  and 
humiliated. 

If  Tliant  is  concerned  about  the  sanctity 
cf  human  life,  he  could  spend  his  time  to 
better  profit  carrying  his  preachmenu  to 
Hanoi.  Peking,  and  Moscow.  These  are  the 
sources  of  the  doctrine  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  to  encircle  America  and  the  west 
and  bring  them  to  their  knees. 

The  timing  of  Thanfs  announcements 
coiild  not  have  been  better  calculated  to  serve 
the  communist  cause  in  the  Paris  con- 
ference, wishfully  viewed  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
mini.stratlon  as  opening  an  avenue  to  "peace." 
VVhii'-  ;s  mo<rt  shocking  about  the  secretary 
ger.-mi  ?  blw«ent  Intervention  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  of  events  is  that  he  has  per- 
verted his  cfflce  and  disregarded  every  diplo- 
matic nicety  in  order  to  play  the  partisan 
on  the  side  of  America's  enemies. 

If  the  United  States  government  had  any 
self-respect  whatsoever.  It  would  demand  his 
immediate  resignation.  He  could  then  retire 
to  Hanoi  and  collect  the  rewards  for  his 
ser-ices. 


STORM  CLOUDS  OVER  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  J,  HERBERT  BURKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr  BLTIKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  skies  over  our  Nation's  Capital  are 
heavily  laden  wiLIi  storm  clouds,  but 
these  clouds,  as  ominous  as  they  may 
appear,  may  not  be  the  only  troublesome 
siifus  over  Washington  as  this  city  sits 
on  the  site  of  a  fire  that  could  light  the 
inarredients  for  a  civil  explosion,  the  likes 
of  which  our  country  has  not  witnessed 
since  the  Civil  War. 

We  here  in  Wasliingtcn  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  a  sad  spectacle,  de- 
scribed by  :>ome  as  the  Poo^-  People's 
Maich,  when,  in  actuality,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  leaders  of  the  march  to  stage  a 
giant  camp-in,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  White  House,  less  than  2  miles  from 
the  Capitol. 

Although  I  concur  tiaat  it  is  the  right 
of  any  of  our  citizens  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  peacefully  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances.  I 
question  the  right  of  our  Government 
officials  to  encourage  and  to  condone  a 
camp-in  by  granting  a  permit  for  3,000 
or  more  people  to  live  on  land  which  be- 
longs to  all  Americans.  I  also  Hnd  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  White  House 
would  condone  a  siiaiuy  town  in  com- 
plete violation  of  the  building  and  sani- 
tary codes  applicable  to  other  citizens 
residing  withm  the  District. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  group  have 
insiited  that  the  de.nionstrationi;  will  be 
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peaceful  and  nonviolent,  one  cannot  help 
but  remember  that  Washington  was  lit- 
erally a  city  under  siege  a  little  over  a 
month  ago  when  bands  of  rioters  and 
looters  burned  and  ravaged  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  District,  causing  merchants 
and  householders  millions  of  dollars  in 
losses. 

Tlius,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  and  many 
other  Congressmen  and  citizens  are 
concerned. 

Leaders  of  the  protesters  definitely 
plan  acts  of  civil  disobedience  in  the 
event  the  Congress  fails  to  act  promptly 
on  their  demands. 

And  while  the  administration  granted 
a  permit  to  allow  camping  only  until 
June  16,  the  Reverend  James  Bevel,  a 
leader  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  stated  that  the  march- 
ers feel  they  have  the  right  to  remain 
longer,  maybe  as  long  as  2  or  3  years. 
The  march  leaders  also  indicated  re- 
cently they  are  not  obligated  to  remain 
within  the  15-acre  tract  in  West  Potomac 
Park  for  which  the  permit  was  granted, 
and  may  move  onto  other  public  lands 
to  build. 

To  attain  their  ends,  the  leaders  of 
this  campaign  have  indicated  it  might  be 
necessary  to  turn  Washington  and  the 
Congress  upside  dowTi.  This  hardly 
sounds  like  the  peaceful  protest  that  is 
meant  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  especial- 
ly since  there  are  elements  in  Washing- 
ton who  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  seize  on  any  Incident  to  turn  non- 
violence into  violence.  One  rabble  rouser 
who  has  already  visited  the  camp  is 
Stokely  Cannichael.  who  after  one  hand- 
shaking tour  was  described  by  Reverend 
Bevel  as  "A  friend  and  brother,  and  one 
of  the  great  black  leaders  of  the  country." 
The  smell  of  acrid  smoke  still  lingers 
in  many  memories  and  the  sight  of 
biu-ned  buildings  are  still  too  much  in 
evidence  for  me  to  take  this  present  set- 
ting for  trouble  as  lightly  as  some  of  our 
leaders. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people 
will  not  allow  the  White  House,  or  the 
Justice  Department  to  i.gnore  the  de- 
mands of  the  majority  of  our  people  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  apply  the 
law  equally  to  all.  but  I  truly  wonder 
where  is  the  Action  and  the  words  of 
reassurance  that  trouble  will  not  occur 
in  this  campaign? 

"Be  cool,  don't  spread  rumors."  the 
President's  appointed  Mayor  Washing- 
ton says.  The  White  House  has  said  little 
or  nothing  and  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  stated  on  national  television, 
"A  little  civil  disobedience  is  alright." 

They  certainly  are  not  heeding  the 
words  of  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy, 
who  is  directing  the  campaign  from  his 
comfortable  suite  of  hotel  rooms  and  has 
been  saying,  "If  Congress  doesn't  act  for 
the  poor  people,  there  will  be  many 
plagues  cast  in  theii-  direction, "  and  al- 
though nonviolence  is  the  theme  of  the 
campaign,  he  adds  if  his  group  does  not 
get  what  it  wants  he  may  not  be  able  to 
keep  his  people  nonviolent. 

■While  Reverend  Abernathy  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  concentration 
camps  might  be  built  to  lock  up  Negroes. 
hie  lias  created  for  these  people  a  mock 
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concentration  camp  The  poor,  under  his 
leadership,  will  live  in  the  most  cramped 
of  quarters  and  share  neifrhborhood  rest- 
rooms  and  showers.  The  possibility  of 
sickness  and  pestilence  is  great. 

There  is  no  as.surance  at  this  time 
wliere  all  tliis  activity  will  lead,  and  you 
might  well  wonder  just  what  does  \he 
Reverend  Abernathy  and  his  followers 
really  want. 

He  demands  tliat  S24  billion  per  year 
be  spent  on  welfare  programs:  he  de- 
mands a  rent  .supplement  program:  and 
a  guaranteed  minimum  income  of  $4,000 
per  year,  including  cost-of-living  ad.iust- 
ments  and  a  work  incentive.  More  re- 
cently he  has  added  to  the  list  a  drive 
for  land  redistribution  programs  which 
would  give  the  poor  parcels  of  land. 

These  so-called  nonviolent  demands 
are  backed  with  certain  ominous  revolu- 
tionary- overtones,  and  I  believe  all 
Americans  should  recognize  that  Mr.  Ab- 
ernathy, in  collaboration  with  the  black 
militants,  is  about  ready  to  put  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  to  the  test. 

I  think  that  once  one  con.siders  all 
these  demands  and  looks  at  the  entire 
scope  of  this  project  that  one  can  plainly 
see  why  I  and  others  arc  .so  concemed. 
As  citizens  and  as  Members  of  Congress 
we  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  horrible  mob 
action  in  Washington  only  weeks  ago. 

The  aim  of  the  protesters  now  is  to 
force  the  Congress  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
the  leaders  in  this  demonstration. 

Once  before  this  year,  the  Congress  was 
stampeded  into  enacting  legislation 
under  emotion  and  threats  of  violence. 
I  state  now  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  type  of  legislation  to  be  halted. 
If  the  White  Hou.se  and  those  in  the 
executive  branch  do  not  soon  become 
aware  of  the  trae  nature  of  iww  the  ixwr 
are  being  used  by  the  revolutionary 
demagogues  without  considering  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  of  the  majority,  then 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  show  the  nece.ssarj-  courage  needed 
to  put  our  national  house  in  order. 

We  must  insist  that  our  laws  be  obeyed 
by  all  Americans  alike. 

What  is  happening  in  Washington  may 
well  trigger  the  shot  or  incident  that  will 
result  in  the  bloodletting  revolution  that 
the  subversives  who  are  prowling  America 
today  wan*:  tomorrow. 

This  country  is  beset  with  many 
problems,  but  they  will  not  be  solved 
by  coercion  or  threats,  nor  can  they  be 
solved  by  insurrection  and  anarchy. 

As  you  will  know  the  protesters  in- 
volved in  this  so-called  "poor  people's 
camp"  will  be  the  real  losers  should 
their  actions  be  followed  by  rebellion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  Americans: 
white,  black,  bi-ovvn.  yellow,  or  red  will 
recognize  the  dangers  that  face  the  Na- 
tion here  in  Washington.  Tliis  so-called 
"poor  people's"  protest  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  countiy. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  times  that 
try  not  only  men's  souls,  but  also  the  pa- 
tience of  a'l  races.  I  pray  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  allowing  this  specta- 
cle to  take  place  v.ill  heed  the  stoiTn 
clouds  in  the  heavens  that  greeted  the 
marchers  upon  their  arrival  into  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  their  shanty  town. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  CON- 
SUMER CREDIT  PROTECTION  ACT 
AGREED  TO  IN  CT)NFEHENCE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

'  -F    MissorRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nine 
conferees  representing  the  House  and 
the  five  conferees  representing  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  last  night,  at  the  end  of  six 
long  sessions  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  6  weeks,  on  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  a  veo'  comprehensive  bill  deal- 
ing with  consumer  credit  and  truth  in 
lending.  'We  will  have  a  completely  new 
substitute  bill  to  present  to  the  resi^ective 
Houses,  and  this  substitute  is  still  being 
worked  on  to  inconxjrate  all  of  the  many 
technical  ix)ints  covered  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement, 

I  mention  this  point  because  my  office 
has  been  inundated  with  calls  all  day, 
and  so  has  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  asking  for  information  on 
the  specific  terms  of  the  conference  bill. 
I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  on  every 
significant  issue  in  which  the  House  took 
a  ixtsition  on  this  legislation,  the  confer- 
ence bill  generally  follows  the  .spirit  of 
what  we  agreed  to  in  the  House,  and  in 
most  respects  the  House  bill  prevailed. 
However,  we  did  liave  to  make  conces- 
sions on  details — concessions  in  degree 
rather  than  in  principle — as  is  inevitable 
in  the  legislative  process  where  there  are 
such  far-reaching  differences  Ijetween 
the  bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses. 

GARNISHMENT 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  to 
which  we  had  to  weaken  the  title  of  the 
bill  restricting  garnishment,  for  instance, 
but  we  have  nevertheless  ended  up  with 
what  will  be  the  first  Federal  law  of  gen- 
eral applicability  on  tins  subject.  Instead 
of  the  flat  exemption  of  $30  per  week 
and  of  90  percent  of  the  worker's  i>ay 
over  that  figure,  as  in  the  House  bill,  the 
best  we  were  able  to  persuade  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  accept  was  a  provision 
assuring  the  worker  that  he  would  have 
at  least  $48  out  of  liis  weekly  pay,  or  75 
percent  of  his  pay.  whichever  is  higher. 
Tliis  IS  better  than  the  garnishment  laws 
in  effect  in  roughly  half  of  the  States. 
The  restriction  on  firing  a  worker  for  a 
single  garnishment  remains  in  the  bill. 

REVOLVrNG   CREDrr 

We  won  on  our  insistence  that  stores 
granting  revolving  credit  advise  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  I'a  percent  t.vpical 
monthly  charpe  on  the  unpaid  balance  is 
at  the  nominal  annual  rate  of  18  percent, 
but  we  made  several  concessions.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  actual  dollar-and- 
cent  charges  for  revolving  credit  have  to 
be  spelled  out.  along  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  charge  is  as.sessed.  If  the 
store  has  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents 
a  month  or  less,  it  does  not  liave  to  fig- 
ure out  the  annual  percentage  rate  on 
every  customer's  monthly  balance. 

THE   $10   EXEMPTION 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  from  rate 
disclosme  all  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions in  wirich  the  credit  charge  is  $10 
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or  less.  We  had  no  such  exemption  in 
the  House  bill.  We  compromised  with  a 
rather  complicated  sliding  scale  for- 
mula which  would  permit  sellers  or  lend- 
ers offering  installment  credit  to  avoid 
having  to  give  the  armual  jjcrcentage 
rate  of  the  credit  charges  on  any  trans- 
action of  $25  or  less — that  is.  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  debt,  not  the  .senice 
charge.  Then  we  set  certain  limitations 
on  the  service  charges  which  can  be  made 
without  having  to  give  the  percentage 
rate:  for  instance,  on  a  loan  or  sale  of 
$75  or  more,  no  annual  rate  would  have 
to  be  figured  out  if  the  total  .service 
charge  did  not  exceed  $7.50. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON   CONSt'MER   FINANCE 

We  realized  throughout  our  work  on 
this  bill  that  it  was  impossible  to  write 
as  far-reaching  a  piece  of  legislation  and 
be  sure  that  we  had  covered  everj-  point 
with  exact  precision  and  with  wisdom. 
We  tried  our  best.  But  there  will  be  many 
hands  and  minds  put  to  the  task  of  im- 
plementing this  legislation  under  regu- 
lations to  be  drafted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  I^.serve  Sys- 
tem before  it  takes  effect  July  1.  1969. 

One  of  the  most  important  titles  o*  \he 
bill  creates  the  National  Commis.'--ion  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  studj'  all  aspects  of 
the  consumer  credit  industry,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  this  legislation,  and 
recommend  changes  or  improvements  in 
the  law.  We  are  giving  that  Commission 
some  high  priority  assignments  in  the 
areas  where  the  conferees  felt  we  did 
not  have  all  of  the  facts  we  would  like  to 
have  in  reaching  some  of  our  decisions. 
So  there  will  be  time  to  close  loopholes 
where  foimd,  or  to  eliminate  any  un- 
necessarj-  or  undesirable  requirements. 

ADVERTISING    OF    CREDIT    TERMS 

Tlie  advertising  requirements  are  gen- 
erally along  the  lines  of  the  House  bill 
with  some  technical  changes.  There  was 
no  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  dealing 
with  advertising  of  credit  terms. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

The  enforcement  provisions  followed 
the  House  bill. 

EXTORTIONATE    EXTENSIONS    OF    CREDIT 

A  very  far-reaching  provision  in  the 
House  bill  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  engage  in  organized  loan-sharking 
activities  in  violation  of  State  law.  This 
section  has  been  completely  rewTitten  to 
accomplish  this  goal  and  will  provide 
a  powerful  weapon  to  use  against  crimi- 
nal rings  using  strong-arm  methods,  or 
threats  of  violence  to  collect  unconscion- 
able interest  charges.  There  was  no 
similar  provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 

SECOND  MORTGAGE  RACKETS 

The  House  bill  provisions  on  credit 
transactions  involving  a  security  interest 
in  residential  property  have  been  re- 
tained. However,  instead  of  the  3-day 
notification  period  required  in  the  House 
bill,  we  agreed  to  provide  a  3 -day  period 
after  the  completion  of  the  transaction 
for  the  customer  to  cancel.  The  details 
on  how  this  will  be  done  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Tlie 
right  of  the  customer  to  challenge  the 
"holder  in  due  course"  defense  under 
certain  circiunstances,  as  spelled  out  in 
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the  House  bill,  was  retained  also.  TTils  is 
a  real  breakthrough,  as  is  ti-ue  with  many 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

naST  MORTGAGES 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  all  first 
mortgages,  regardless  of  their  character, 
from  any  of  the  requirements  of  truth- 
in-lending  di.sclo.sure.  The  House  bill 
carried  no  such  exemptioji.  Tlie  confer- 
ence bill  lias  a  very  limited  exemption 
for  "purchase  money  "  first  mortgages  in 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  interest 
over  the  entire  life  of  the  mortgage  does 
not  have  to  be  included  in  the  informa- 
tion which  must  be  di.sclo.sed  to  the  pur- 
chaser. We  had  already  In  the  House 
bill  an  exemption  of  that  nature  in  the 
advertising  of  "  residential  iiroperty 
financing  terms,  so  the  change  is  not  in- 
consistent. Tlie  reason  for  this  siJecial 
treatment  is  that  prospective  purcha.sers 
of  homes  might  be  discouraged  from 
buying  if  they  saw  that  over  the  period 
of  a  25-  or  30-ycar  mortgage,  the  in- 
terest charges  usually  exceed 'the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  mortgage.  I  felt  this 
was  useful  infoi-mation  for  home  i)im- 
cha.sers  to  have  in  order  to  decide  on  the 
number  of  years  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  mortgaee  i-un,  but  this  was  a 
concession  we  made  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  bill. 

ON    THE    WHOLE.    A    STRONG    BTLL 

In  this  first  and  hasty  outline  of  th.c 
terms  in  the  conference  bill,  I  have  left 
out  many  of  the  technical  changes  and 
amendments  which  the  credit  industry 
will  need  to  know  about.  My  purpose  to- 
day is  just  to  trj'  to  cover  some  of  the 
major  areas  in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  which  were 
worked  out  in  conference.  It  is.  on  the 
whole,  a  strong  bill — much,  much 
stronger  than  many  thought  we  would 
ever  have  a  chance  of  enacting  into  law. 
Many  people  deserve  grateful  thanks  for 
the  hard  work  and  the  patience  and  tlie 
wi.sdom  they  devoted  to  this  landmark 
piece  of  lepi.slation  and  I  certainly  intend 
to  natnc  many  of  them  as  we  complete 
action  on  the  legislation.  Right  now,  1 
want  to  mention  with  my  deeiscst  urat;- 
tude  and  admiration  the  work  of  Chair- 
man Vv'piCHT  Patman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  v.ho 
succeeded  yesterday  in  guiding  the  con- 
ference into  agreements  on  issues  which 
had  eluded  agreement  for  weeks. 

The  Hou.se  conferees  stood  solidly  to- 
gether for  the  i^rinciples  of  a  strong  con- 
sumer credit  bill  and  exhibited  tremen- 
dous staying  power  to  win  the  conces- 
sions we  obtained  for  the  Hou.sc  position. 
They  were  wonderful  allies,  all  of  them: 
Representatives  Barrett.  Revss.  Ashley. 

MOORHEAD,    V/IDNALL,    FiNO,    and    DwYEB. 

I  have  never  been  in  a  more  difficult  con- 
ference or  .seen  better  House  unity  and 

effectiveness. 

EXCEU-ENT    WALL    STREET    JOrRNAL    ARTICLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  media  did  an 
outstanding  job  last  night  in  handling 
this  big  package  of  technical  provisions. 
The  storj- 1  saw  which  carried  the  great- 
est detail  was  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
It  is  remarkably  accurate  considering 
the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to  b« 
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written  late  in  the  day.  However,  there 
was  one  minor  error:  in  all  of  the  cases 
where  we  exempt  revolving  credit  or  in- 
stallment charges,  we  do  not  exempt 
them  from  dollars-and-cents  disclosure, 
just  from  disclasure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  Otherwise.  I  commend  tliis 
story  as  an  excellent  review  of  the  deci- 
sions made  in  conference,  as  follows; 

jFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  16.  1968| 

Truth-in-L£nding    Measure    Heads.  Toward 

Pa.ssace — House-Senate  Group  Agrees  on 

Garnishment    Curbs — Enactment    Seems 

Certain — Some  Stiff  Provisions  Kept 

Washington. — A  House-Senate  conference 

committee     recommended     legislation     that 

would  require  "truth  In  lending"  and  restrict 

garnishment  of  a  worker's  wages  to  pay  off 

debts. 

The  conference's  action  brings  the  pro- 
posal to  the  threshold  of  enactment  .ifter  a 
t>a:',Ie  of  more  than  seven  years.  The  legis- 
lation Ls  expected  to  be  ready  soon  for  flnal 
fl^xjr  ';ozes.  and  enactment  seems  assured. 

The  bill  retains  many  of  the  tough  pro- 
visions the  House  wrote  into  it.  though  It 
was  softened  somewhat  in  compliance  with 
Senate  ■  demands  Truth-ln-lending  rules 
would  keoome  effective  July  1.  1969  The  re- 
striction on  garnishment  of  wages  would  go 
into  effect  July  1.  1970. 

COST  must  be  stated 

Basically,  the  rules  provide  that  finance 
charges  must  be  disclosed  to  buyers  in  writ- 
ing before  a  sales  or  loan  transaction  is  com- 
pleted For  mo6t  consumer  credit,  the  charges 
would  have  to  be  Itemized  both  in  dollars  and 
in  terms  of  approximate  annual  interest  on 
the  declining  balance  of  loans. 

This  would  change  many  traditional  meth- 
ods of  stating  credit  costs  in  the  $100  billion 
consumer-finance  field  For  example,  a  person 
borrowing  $100  with  a  total  finance  charge  of 
$6  no  longer  could  be  told  that  the  interest 
charge  is  6  ;  Lf  the  loan  is  to  be  paid  in  12 
equal  monthly  installments.  Instead,  in  a 
typical  case,  the  interest  rate  would  have  to 
be  stated  as  approximately  H'^r. 

The  higher  rate  Is  the  "true"  flgure  be- 
cause the  borrower  would  have  available,  on 
the  average,  only  a  bit  more  than  half  the 
total  loan  as  he  repaid  it  over  the  12  months. 

tJntii  Jan.  1.  1971.  the  legislation  would 
permit  lenders  and  other  creditors  the  option 
to  state  finance  charges  in  terms  of  "dol- 
lars per  $100."  Thus,  mstead  of  stating  an 
interest  rate  of  11  "t,,  disclosure  could  be 
made  in  terms  of  $11  per  $100.  This  is  In- 
te  Tided  to  safeguard  lenders  and  creditors 
from  running  afoul  of  state  usury  statutes; 
the  legislation  presumes  that  states  would 
change  usury  laws  by  1971  so  that  disclosure 
could  be  on  an  interest-rate  basis  in  all 
cases. 

The  bill  directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  administer  the  law  and  issue  regulations 
to  implement  It.  Retailers  or  lenders  con- 
victed of  violations  could  be- held  liable  to 
customers  for  up  to  $1,000.  Criminal  viola- 
tions could  result  in  a  prison  sentence  of  up 
to  a  year. 

The  Intent  of  the  measure  is  to  enable 
consumers  to  compare  credit  plans  and  shop 
for  the  best  one.  It  was  long  opposed  by 
business  interests,  and  a  niunber  of  conces- 
sions from  the  original  concept  were  written 
Into  the  bill  to  mollify  businessmen. 

A  key  compromise  Involves  interest-rate 
dlsclos\ire  on  department-store  revolving 
charge  accounts,  though  backers  of  disclosure 
on  an  annual-rate  basis  appear  to  come  out 
ahead. 

The  bill  requires  interest-rate  disclosure 
on  revolving  charge  accounts  on  both  a 
"nominal"  annual-rate  basis  and  a  "periodic- 
rate"  basis,  usually  a  monthly  rate.  Thus,  in 
a  typical  case,  a  department  store  would  have 
tu    tell    customers    that    the    finance   charge 
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on  a  revolving  account  was  18%  a  year  and 
1.5%  a  month. 

OTHER    METHOD    DEVISED 

But  the  conference  committee  devised  an- 
other, optional  method  of  stating  revolvlng- 
« account  rates.  The  option  would  permit  a 
store  to  tell  customers  the  'effective"  aver- 
age annual  Interest  rate  the  store  realizes 
from  its  revolving  charge-account  business. 
This  would  typically  be  less  than  the  nomi- 
nal rate,  because  the  nominal  rate  wouldn't 
take  into  account  the  "freetime"  customers 
often  are  given  before  they  are  charged 
interest. 

The  efTective  rate  would  be  figured  by 
dividing  total  income  from  revolving  dredlt 
Into  the  interest-charge  portion  of  that  in- 
come. For  example.  If  the  total  income  was 
$1  million  and  the  interest-charge  portion 
was  $100,000,  a  store  could  state  Its  effective 
annual  rate  as  10';  . 

The  optional  method  could  result  in  dis- 
closure of  three  different  Interest-rate  flgiu-es. 
For  example,  a  store  could  state  that  Its 
"nominal"  annual  rate  was  18%,  Its  "effec- 
tive" annual  rate  10%  and  its  monthly  rate 
1.5%. 

SMALL    CHARGE    EXCLUDED 

H-etallers  were  given  a  concession  in  a  pro- 
vision that  would  allow  them  to  exclude  from 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  a  certain  mini- 
mum monthly  charge  on  small  unpaid  re- 
volving-account balances.  In  general,  on 
monthly  charge-account  balances  of  $35  or 
less  a  store  could  require  payment  of  up  to 
50  cents  without  disclosing  the  service  charge 
to  a  customer. 

The  bill  also  exempts  certain  small  finance 
charges  from  the  general  disclosure  require- 
ment for  installment  credit  and  loans.  The 
conference  committee  adopted  a  sliding 
method  of  exemption.  It  provides  that  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  wouldn't  have  to 
be  made  for  any  item  costing  $25  or  less. 
An  exemption  from  disclosure  would  be  per- 
mitted for  items  costing  $25  to  $75  if  the 
charge  was  $5  or  less.  For  more  expensive 
Items,  disclosure  wouldn't  be  required  un- 
less the  finance  charge  was  more  than  S7.50. 

Interest  rates  on  first  mortgages  for  home 
buyers  would  have  to  be  stated  at  a  "true" 
basis;  most  mortgage  lenders  currently  do 
this  anyway.  But  the  bill  drops  a  House  re- 
quirement that  would  liave  reqvilred  mort- 
gage lenders  to  state  total  finance  costs  over 
the  life  of  the  mortgage,  though  this  require- 
ment will  continue  to  apply  to  other  types 
of  loans  and  retail  credit. 

victory    FOR    HOUSE 

Agreement  to  an  antlgamishment  provi- 
sion was  a  major  victory  for  the  House;  the 
Senate  hadn't  considered  this  propKJsal.  But 
the  House  had  to  agree  to  soften  somewhat 
the  antlgamishment  plan  it  had  enacted. 
The  final  bill  specifies  that  75%  of  a  worker's 
wages  would  t>e  exempt  from  attachment  to 
satisfy  a  debt. 

Low-paid  workers  would  receive  a  flat  $48- 
a-week  exemption  from  garnishment,  even 
If  that  amount  exceeded  the  75%  rule.  The 
exemption,  moreover,  would  apply  to  a 
worker's  take-home  pay  after  deductions  for 
ta.xes  and  other  items  required  by  law.  The 
bill  Is  fashioned  so  that  the  minimum  S48-a- 
week  garnishment  exemption  would  rise  if 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  was  increased. 

The  bill  also  forbids  employers  to  fire  work- 
ers the  first  time  they  are  slapped  by  a  gar- 
nlsiunent.  Sponsors  of  the  garnishment  re- 
striction have  argued  that  many  persons  have 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  wheff^hey  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  garnishment  action. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Other  sections  of  the  l)ill  include  these 
measures : 

A  grant  of  broader  power  to  Federal  au- 
thorities to  combat  "loan-sharking"  by  crimi- 
nals. This  provision  will  let  Federal  authorl- 
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ties  enforce  state  usury  laws  when  violations 
Involve  interstate  traffic  in  loans. 

A  rule  designed  to  prevent  home-repair 
concerns  from  tricking  credit  customers  into 
giving  them  second  mortgages  on  their  homes 
under  terms  of  a  credit  agreement.  Sponsors 
of  this  measure  assert  that  many  home  own- 
ers have  unwittingly  signed  second  mortgages 
to  pay  for  home  repairs  when  they  thought 
they  were  simply  agreeing  to  a  regular  in- 
stallment payment  contract. 

A  requirement  that  interest-rate  disclosure 
requirements  be  complied  with  In  credit  ad- 
vertising. This  would  permit  advertisers  to 
refer  generally  to  "easy"  credit  terms,  or  use 
other  general  language,  but  any  specific  in- 
terest-rate and  dollar-cost  statements  would 
have  to  comply  with  the  disclosure  rules. 

A  rule  that  the  cost  of  credit  life  iiistirance 
would  have  to  be  figured  as  a  part  of  the  total 
financing  charge  to  be  disclosed,  if  the  con- 
sumer is  required  to  buy  such  insurance. 
This  measure  wouldn't  apply  if  the  consumer 
voluntarily  bought  credit  life  insurance  from 
the  creditor. 

Establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  that  could  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  further  legis- 
lation. 
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RFPLENI.SHING  THE   IDA 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

UF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  15 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need 
for  increa.sed  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Asscciation: 

Replenish   the   IDA 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, widely  known  as  IDA.  is  a  .sub.sidlary  of 
the  World  Bank  which  specializes  in  making 
low-interest,  long-term  loans  to  countries 
so  poor  that  they  can  neither  service  nor 
repay  their  debts  in  convertible  or  "hard" 
currencies.  IDA.  which  exhausted  its  ca- 
pacity to  extend  more  loans,  is  being  re- 
plenished by  subscriptions  from  19  advanced 
countries.  "The  United  States'  share  of  the 
$1.2  billion  replenishment  was  $480  million, 
payable  in  three  inst.allments  of  $160  mil- 
lion. We  hope  that  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  which  meets  today  in  executive 
session,  will  authorize  the  full  subscription 
and  strongly  urtje  its  approval  by  the  House. 

In  terms  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  IDA  replenishment 
Is  quite  modest.  Under  the  original  proposal, 
advanced  by  Mr.  George  D.  Woods,  the 
former  president  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
average  annual  subscriptions  to  IDA  were  to 
be  $1  billion  and  arranged  so  that  they  would 
increase  in  each  of  the  three  years.  That 
plan  foundered,  largely  because  the  need 
to  protect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion gave  other  couiitries  an  excuse  to  scale 
down  their  contributions.  But  the  U.S.  pay- 
ment.s  problem  is  now  resolved  by  a  special 
arrangement  under  which  the  outflow  of 
dollars  for  IDA  would  be  postponed  until 
tlie  end  of  the  three-year  period. 

The  United  States,  which  accounts  for 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the 
19  advanced  countries,  is  being  asked  to 
provide  only  40  per  cent  of  the  IDA  re- 
plenishments. For  every  $2  that  we  put  up. 
other  countries  will  contribute  $3.  A  .5160 
million  a  year  contribution  is  not  at  all  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  encouraging  economic 
development.  The  United  States  long  ago 
assumed    the    leadership    in    providing    eco- 


nomic asslsUnce  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
and  Congress  should  honor  our  commit- 
ment by  approving  the  full  IDA  contribu- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT  QUINCY  DOUDNA  OP 
EASTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
SUGGESTS  SOLUTIONS  TO  INNER 
CITY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  SPARK  IW.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  an 
unusually  in.spirinK  and  tliousht-provok- 
ing  commencement  addrcs.s  which  was 
delivered  to  the  1967  Rraduatinp  class  of 
Eastern  Elinois  University  by  Its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Quincy  Doudna. 

Dr.  Doudna  diverted  somewhat  from 
the  usual  commencement  themes  and 
spoke  to  the  university  graduates  on  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city— problems 
which  he  stated  are  fundamentally  eco- 
nomic rather  than  racial. 

Although  tliis  address  was  delivered 
last  summer,  I  hud  that  his  remarks  are 
as  timely  todxiy  as  Ihcy  were  then,  and 
I  wish  to  share  them  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  and   other   readers   of  the 

CONGRESSION.'XL  RECORD. 

President  Doudna  .suggests  economic 
remedies  to  help  the  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple in  the  slums  of  the  inner  city— such  as 
"the  development  of  industrial  plant.*;  in 
the  centers  of  our  large  cities  within 
walking  distance  of  large  numbers  of 
ghetto  dwellers."  He  also  submits  the 
proposal  that  our  large  city  school  sys- 
tems be  broken  up  into  districts  that  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  community  unit 
districts  in  order  to  make  them  less  re- 
mote psychologically  to  the  people  of  the 
cities. 

The  constructive  nature  of  President 
Doudna's  ideas  merits  careful  reading 
and  consideration  by  all.  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  seek  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  civil  dLsorders  which  is 
troubling  tins  Nation.  To  them  I  com- 
mend his  speech  and  insert  it  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Some  twenty  times  now  I  have  given  a 
charge  to  the  class  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commencement  e.xerclses.  Tlaese  have  usually 
dealt  with  matters  associated  with  the  new 
Eastern  Illinois  University  and  somettmes 
quite  particularly  with  the  new  role  of  the 
members  ol  the  graduating  class  us  they  be- 
come alumni.  I  had  planned  such  a  talk 
for  this  evening  but  have  changed  my  ptir- 
pose  and  my  presentation. 

Distressing  and  Indeed  alarming  events  of 
this  past  summer,  following  slmUar  but  less 
numerous  episodes  in  other  recent  summers, 
lead  me  to  feel  compelled  to  add  my  views 
to  the  many  that  have  been  pubUcly  stated 
with  respect  to  the  serious  problems  of  our 
inner  cities. 

My  time  for  reading  Is  necessarily  limited. 
Yet  I  have  read  what  I  could  of  the  opinions 
so  manv  have  expressed  relative  to  the  ob- 
vious problems  and  to  the  deep-seated  but 
less  discernible  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  summer  riots.  I  have  read  of  the 
palliatives  that  have  been  proposed,  and  I 
have  read  a  number  of  suggestions  for  at- 
tacking the  far-reaching,  basic  causes  insofar 
as  they  are  understood.  After  reading  all  of 


this,  I  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill  and 
suggest  that  never  have  so  many  satd  so 
much  that  adds  up  to  so  little  about  such 
vital  problems.  I  say  this,  recognizing  that 
those  who  hear  me  may  conclude  that  I  have 
simply  wlded  to  the  number  by  what  I  say. 
If  my  criticism  of  the  multitude  of  com- 
ments, or  yours  of  mine,  should  be  valid.  It 
would  be  quite  understandable.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  that  are  extremely  complex 
and  we  seem  to  be  seeking  solutions  that  arc 
simple  and  solutions  that  arc  cheap  because 
we  need  them  so  desperately  and  so  immedi- 
ately and  because  demands  on  our  resources 
are  being  dissipated  In  so  many  other  activi- 
ties which  in  themselves  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant to  those  making  decision. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
think  the  element  of  race  Involved  In  the 
problem  has  been  greatly  overstated.  I  have 
seen  the  shacks  of  the  slum-dwellers  perched 
precariously  on  the  hllUsldes  outside  Lima, 
Peru,  visible  as  they  :u-e  from  roofs  of  the 
haiidsome  new  downtown  buildings.  I  have 
seen  Uicm  ivgaln  in  Ciu-acas.  Venezuela,  visible 
once  more  from  the  luxury  hotels  and  the 
fabulous  UiUverslty  City  -w-lth  its  beautiful 
architecture.  I  have  stepped  over  men  who 
were  asleep  on  the  sidewalks  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Cairo,  EgJiJt,  because  they  have  no 
homes  to  go  to.  In  not  one  of  these  situations 
is  color  or  race  an  apparent  factor.  I  have 
seen  the  slums  in  Trinidad  and  other  West 
Indies  Islands  where  the  sliim  dweUers  are 
Negro,  but  where  this  can  hardly  be  relevant 
since.  In  some  Islands,  Uie  colored  pop^UaUon 
constitutes  nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  total. 

Color  is  relevant  to  the  problem  In  America, 
as  I  see  it,  chiefly  because  through  force  of 
circumstance  a  great  many,  but  by  no  means 
all,  of  the  people  living  in  the  uiuer  cities  do 
happen  to  be  colored.  It  can  be  contended 
Uaat  manv  of  them  are  there  because  oppor- 
tuiUties  have  been  denied  to  them  ijecause  of 
race.  Tliis  may  well  be  true,  whether  they 
were  born  there  or  moved  from  tiie  South 
where   tlielr  opportunities  as  children  were 
limited.  This  much  I  concede.  My  point,  how- 
ever. Is  that  hatred  of  the  wlilte  mrm,  which 
gets  so  much  publicity  t>ec;iuse  of  tlie  utter- 
ances of  the  leadership  of  Uie  Black  Power 
Movement,  might  well  liave  been  haUed  of 
white  man  for  wlilte  man  ratlier  than  black 
man  for  white  man — if  white  men  happened 
to  be  the  dominant  population  group  in  tlie 
ghettos  as  was  the  case  several  generations 
ago  when  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the 
Hungarians,  and  others  came  to  America  and 
gravitated  to  the  ghettos.  What  I  am  saying  is 
tliat  there  Is  little  or  nothing  Inlierent  that 
results  in  the  dislike  of  one  race  for  anotlier. 
There    Is,    however    a   quite    tinderstandable 
hatred  Inherent  In  those  who  liave  been  dis- 
advantaged for  generations — whatever  their 
origin.  For  those  who  have  somehow  not  be- 
come   fiUl    participating    members    of    our 
affluent  society  this  hatred  would  exist,  I  re- 
jjeat,  regardless  of  color. 

One  asks  at  once,  then,  why  are  there  not 
riots  of  the  same  type  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  where  color  is  no  factor.  As  I  see  it. 
the  riots  occur  In  this  cotmtry  more  than 
elsewhere  because  the  people  doing  tlie  riot- 
ing here  have  had  so  many  opfwrtunltles 
through  at  least  limited  contact  with  schools, 
through  occasional  sallies  to  the  suburbs, 
through  watching  television,  and  through 
hearing  the  pronouncements  ol  our  state  and 
national  leaders  about  our  economic  progress 
and  prosperity  tha'-  they  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  in  America,  at  least,  no  one  really 
ought  to  live  the  way  they  live.  Perhaps  in 
some  jjarts  of  the  world  poverty  Is  still  ac- 
cepted by  the  poor.  It  is  no  longer  accepted 
by  the  poor  in  America,  whatever  their  color. 
What  I  am  saying  then  is  that  I  think  the 
basic  trouble  Is  fundamentally  economic  and 
not  racial.  The  racial  aspect  Is  coincidental 
and  those  who  make  much  of  it.  do  a  disserv- 
ice by  diverting  our  attention  from  the  real 
causes  that  we  ought  to  lie  trying  to  correct. 
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No  matter  how  much  we  may  come  to  love 
the  black  man  because  of  Chrtstlan  teachings, 
or  how  much  integration  we  may  advocate,  or 
provide  for  because  of  humanltariBn  con- 
siderations. If  the  economic  problem  Is  not 
solved  the  hatred  and  the  bitterness  and  the 
violence  will  continue  and  grow. 

Unfortunately,    because  of   a    lack   of   full 
understanding  of  the  Kit\iallon.  the  recom- 
mended remedies  have  fallen  short  ol  reality 
In    many,    manv   Instances.   Even    those   who 
have  reco^nlred  the  basic  nature  of  the  jirob- 
lem  as  economic  have  said  that  Uie  soluUon 
lies  in    "more  and  better  educ*itlon'— which 
ought   to   make   any  of   ub  engaged   in   Uiat 
enterprise   pleased,  since  our   (xitenUal   con- 
tribution  to   the  general   welfare  appears   to 
be  recognlTied    But  then  It  appears  that  the 
big   emphasl.s.   In   trying   to   improve  educa- 
tional  opportunities,    is   on   integrating   the 
schools  rather  than  improring  thorn.  1  can- 
not agree  with  those  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  mere  presence  of  two  races  In  a  classroom 
does  very  much  automatically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  room.  If  I  were  a 
black  parent,  I  would  rather  have  my  child 
go  to  a  school,  even  If  everyone  were  his  col- 
or, where  the  building  was  first-rate,  where 
the  teacher  was  first-rate,  where  the  equip- 
ment wns  first-rate  and  where  the  Ixmks  were 
abundant  and  first-rate,  than  to  have  him  to 
go  to  a  school  where  there  was  a  variety  ol 
children  but  wher    evervlhlng  was  third-rate. 
One  can  contend  that  the  variety  of  children 
will    give   some    social    advantases    that    arc 
worth  achieving  and  that  we  .should  have  an 
inteerated    school    Uiat    is    also    first-rate     I 
agree  with  this.  My  only  point  is  that  so  many 
seem  to  have  put  bo  much  faith  lii  gettint; 
the  schools  integrated  that  we  have  had  our 
attention    diverted   from    trying   to   Improve 
the  schools  no  matter  who  attends  them.  "Hils 
Is  what  Is  vital. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  alxjut  Uie  schools 
in  just  a  moment.  I  want  to  get  now  to  an 
area  where  I  do  not  feel  as  sure  of  mysell 
as  I  do  when  I  talk  about  education. 

I  said  that  the  b.asic  trouble  was  economic 
I  conceded  that  the  problem  over  the  lone 
nm  could  not  l)e  solved  without  great  im- 
provement In  the  education  of  all  ol  our 
citlzem,  taut  particularly  those  about  whom 
we  are  thinking  at  this  moment,  namely 
those  who  have  somehow  not  been  able  V) 
participate  in  any  real  sense  In  twentletli 
century  American  society. 

Improvement  in  education  comes  slowly 
and  education  is  a  slow  process.  Slowly 
though  Improvement  comes  and  slow  thouph 
the  process  be,  the  improvement  must  be 
sought  and  the  necessary  years  in  school 
must  l>e  afforded.  Yet  it  Is  Impossible  to  Im- 
prove the  schools  fortliwlth  by  wave  of  wand, 
and  no  matter  how  hard  we  try  they  will  not 
be  much  better  In  the  Inner  cities  by  the 
time  hot  weather  comes  In  1968.  Certainly, 
we  c-uinot  wait  for  a  new  generation  of  bet- 
ter ciiucated  young  people  to  come  out  of  our 
slimi  schools",  even  assuming  they  are  im- 
proved and  that  we  get  all  of  the  students  to 
attend  them  who  should  and  for  as  long  as 
-they  should.  Remedies  must  be  forthcoming 
immediately. 

I  repeat  that  the  basic  trouble  Is  economic. 
I  speak  now  of  an  economic  remedy  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  feasible  and  necessary  and 
that  coxild  be  made  operatU'e  in  a  matter  of 
months,  or  at  least  within  a  year  <jr  so.  if  we 
were  to  set  our  minds  to  It  with  -anrthlng 
like  the  zeal  that  we  apply  to  helping  disad- 
vantaged people  m  lands  overseas. 

I  propose  that  the  government  become  a 
generous  partner  In  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial plants  in  the  centers  of  our  large 
cities  within  walking  distance  of  large  num- 
bers of  ghetto-dwellers.  This  may  liorrify 
city  planners  who  know  more  about  these 
things  than  I  do.  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
new  industry  must  be  located  in  towns  such 
as  Charleston  or  Mattoon.  or  m  cornfields 
beyond  the  suburbs  such  as  is  the  case  m 
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wime  instances  In  northern  Illinois.  I  think: 
that  some  of  them  could  be  where  the  labor 
IS — and  la  order  to  solve  the  problem  we  are 
concerned  with  here  that  Is  where  they  ought 
to  be  A  man  ought  not  have  to  drive  an  hour 
or  so.  or  ride  a  bus.  to  get  to  his  work  in  the 
morning  and  home  at  night.  Certainly  he  is 
not  very  lllcely  to  do  it  if  he  does  not  want 
r.o  work  very  badly  anyway.  Further,  he  will 
not  take  the  pride  in  his  Job  that  he  might 
If  the  factory  where  he  works  were  near  him. 
I  said  the  government  would  have  to  be  a 
generous  partner.  II  would  have  to  furnish 
a  substantial  p>ortion  of  the  capital  to  some 
prlv.Hte  Investor  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
risk  In  this  rather  precarious  type  of  indus- 
trial development.  It  would  also  have  to  fur- 
nish the  money  for  the  extremely  heavy  in- 
surance premiums  that  are  now  being  de- 
manded of  those  who  own  any  kind  of  prop- 
erty in  the  ghettos.  It  might  have  to  give 
generous  tax  write-offs  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  Just  as  has  been  done  in  Puerto 
Riro  to  encourage  the  development  of  indus- 
try Further,  the  industries  would  have  to  be 
selected  so  that  one  does  not  have  to  have 
much  educational  background  to  earn  at 
least  a  modest  wage  in  the  enterprise.  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  in  a  southern  Illinois 
border  city  ^n  Indust^ry  acually  had  to  go 
out  of  state  to  hire  personnel  because  they 
could  not  And  among  the  unemployed  in 
their  own  city  persons  that  met  the  sixth 
grade  education  requirement,  if  I  am  to  be- 
lieve the  public  press. 

I  get  back  now  to  something  I  know  more 
about.  I  have  said  that  the  real  problem  as 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  recognizing  as 
I  do  its  ultimate  necessity  in  solving  the  eco- 
nomic problem.  Is  to  improve  the  general 
quality  of  the  schools.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
Improvement  is  almost  certain  not  to  come 
In  the  sliuns  of  the  inner  cities  under  any 
plans  I  have  seen  proposed  thus  far.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  finance  entirely,  costly 
though  an  Improvement  program  would  be. 
It  Is  more  a  problem  of  organization  and 
administration.  A  generation  ago  we  were 
faced  in  rural  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  In 
much  of  the  nation  for  that  matter,  with  a 
situation  where  our  school  districts  were  too 
small  to  operate  effectively.  We  launched  a 
massive  program  of  school  district  reorga- 
nization and  developed  the  very  excellent 
community  unit  districts  that  have  meant 
so  much  in  improving  educational  opportu- 
nity for  rural,  village,  and  small-city  youth. 
What  We  need  now  Is  an  attack  at  the  other 
end.  We  have  in  our  major  cities  a  more  seri- 
ous problem  than  we  ever  faced  in  our  rural 
areas  but  an  entirely  diiferent  one.'  In  a 
large  city  the  school  system  is  too  large.  It  Is 
not  only  difficult  to  manage:  I  submit  it  is 
unmanageable.  No  general  superintendent  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  or  Detroit  will  solve 
the  educational  problems  within  the  frame- 
work now  existing. 

I  propose  that  our  large  city  school  sys- 
tems be  broken  up  Into  districts  that  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  community  unit 
districts.  I  suggest  that,  there  be  one  high 
school  in  each  district  with  the  neighbor- 
hood elementary  schools  that  commonly 
contribute  their  graduates  to  the  high  school 
being  a  part  of  the  same  district.  Lest  some- 
body tell  me  quickly  that  in  his  city  they 
have  "area  superintendents"  I  hasten  to  say 
that  this  is  not  what  I  mean  at  all  I  do  not 
propose  that  the  dozens  of  districts  thus  set 
up  in  the  larger  cities  be  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  general  superintendent  with  a 
coterie  of  assistants.  I  propose  that  they  be 
independent  school  systems,  not  only  with 
their  own  superintendent  but  with  their  own 
school  board  elected  by  the  people  who  live 
in  the  district  and  whose  children  go  to  the 
schools  there.  Only  then  will  the  people  take 
any  pride  in  the  schools.  People  served  by 
schools  must  feel  close  to  them  to  have  in- 
terest and  pride  in  them.  They  can  then  feed 
strength  to  the  schools  and.  in  turn,  draw 
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strength  from  them.  In  the  big  dtlee,  schools 
must  seem  terribly  remote  psychologically, 
however  close  geographically.  If  you  live  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  or  Detroit  or  Los 
Angeles,  how  much  do  you  as  a  person  have 
to  do  with  efforts  to  improve  the  schools? 
Can  you  help  elect  the  school  board?  Can. 
you  complain  to  the  school  board  if  you 
think  things  are  going  badly,  or  can  you 
compliment  them  when  you  think  things  are 
going  well?  Does  your  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation have  any  real  effect  on  the  situation? 
If  you  answer  any  of  these  questions  yes, 
I  submit  you  are  t>eing  fooled. 

I  am  not  deterred,  in  setting  forth  this 
proposal,  by  the  financial  problems.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  there  would  be  some  dis- 
tricts with  nowhere  near  enough  assessed 
valuation  to  support  a  first-rate  program 
and  others  with  factories,  utilities,  etc.,  that 
would  augment  the  valuation  to  the  point 
where  the  tax  rate  could  be  relatively  low 
and  still  a  good  school  system  be  supported, 
but  I  ask,  -Do  not  these  disparities  exist  in 
downsiate  Illinois  and  elsewhere  In  rural  and 
semi-r\iral  America?"  It  does  not  take  any 
great  genius  to  develop  equalization  formulas 
that  will  result  in  every  taxpayer  getting 
approximately  the  same  quality  school  sys- 
tem for  approximately  the  same  tax  rate. 
Surely  an  equalization  plan  within  a  given 
large  city  could  be  worked  out.  I  say  this 
could  be  done  even  if  we  had  to  rely  largely 
on  the  property  tax  to  support  schools,  which 
we  are  not  obliged  to  do.  Clearly,  with  the 
additional  possibilities  for  equalization  of 
taxes  and  hence,  of  opportunity,  that  exist 
because  of  the  availability  of  the  state  and 
federal  taxing  machinery  and  resources.  It 
should  be  possible  to  solve  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  running  a  hundred  school  districts 
in  a  major  city  and  getting  them  down  to 
such  size  that  the  people  whose  children 
attend  them  can  concern  themselves  with 
them  and  exercise  some  influence  In  the  di- 
rection of  their  Improvement. 

I  recognize  that  I  have  dealt  with  some 
very  complex  matters  that  would  be  difficult 
of  solution  even  if  all  concerned  were  able  to 
sit  down  dispassionately  and  do  some  good 
solid  thinking  aixjut  them.  They  are  ren- 
dered so  much  more  difficult  because  of  the 
emotion  that  has  been  engendered.  The  vio- 
lence, the  destruction,  the  bloodshed,  the 
death,  trouble  us  when  awake  and  haunt  us 
when  we  sleep.  Yet  we^ave  to  think  and  we 
have  to  think  coolly  and  competently  about 
these  matters.  Moreover,  we  also  have  to 
think  quickly. 

As  of  now,  you  are  university  graduates.  A 
very  special  responsibility  rests  on  your 
shoulders.  If  you  have  been  concerned  with 
aid  to  athletes,  the  desirability  of  a  stadium, 
your  girl  friend's  hours  in  her  place  of  abode, 
and  whether  you  should  be  obliged  to  attend 
class  or  decide  that  as  you  see  fit,  surely  you 
must  know  that  those  are  problems  of  a  pass- 
ing sort  that  scarcely  are  worthy  of  really 
deep  thought  and  concern.  The  problem  I 
have  been  discussing  tonight  is.  I  submit, 
worthy  of  every  talent  our  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  political  leadership  can  muster. 
Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  every  effort  that 
you  as  new  graduates  at  Eastern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity can  bring  to  bear  toward  its  solution. 
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FORCES  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 


THE     PUEBLO":    HOW  LONG,   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


~  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
115th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CM.lFORNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  on  tliis 
Ai-med  Forces  Day.  which  is  Saturday. 
May  18.  In  this  difficult  world  of  neitlier 
total  peace  nor  total  war.  the  necessity 
of  defense  preparedness,  based  upon  the 
Active  and  Reserve  mihtaiy  jjersonnel  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  assumes  a  tran- 
scendent importance. 

An  English  general.  Sir  John  W. 
Hackett,  in  a  1962  series  of  lectures  at 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  stated  tlie 
following: 

Since  war  became  total  we  have  acquired 
weapons  which  in  total  war  can  destroy 
mankind. 

Does  this  mean  that  mankind's  only 
hope  of  survival  lies  m  the  destruction 
of  all  weapons,  becinning  with  nuclear 
weapons':'  Does  this  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  voluntarily  sun-ender  its 
weaponn,^  in  the  hope  that  other  nations 
would  follow  our  lead^  The  answer  is,  of 
cour.se,  a  categorical  "No."  General 
Hackett  continues: 

The  penalty  of  Inadequacy  was  high  be- 
fore. It  could  now  be  final. 

Does  this  mean  that  total  nuclear  war 
must  inevitably  cnme':'  Does  this  mean 
that  we  should  seek  and  welcome  total 
nuclear  war?  The  aiiswer  again,  is  of 
course  a  categorical  "No." 

What  then  is  the  function  of  our 
AiTned  Forces  and  our  militaiy  might? 
I  submit  that  we  cannot  meanintrfully 
honor  our  .senicemen,  their  dedication 
and  .sacrifice,  without  fully  understand- 
ing their  role  in  today's  world.  Three 
factors  converge  at  this  point.  First,  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  an  international 
environment  of  neither  total  war  nor 
total  peace  dictates  an  extremely  hi.^h 
level  of  defense  preparedness.  Second, 
this  preparedness  must  be  partly  nuclear 
as  a  deterrent  to  total  war:  in  fact,  in 
the  very  acquisition  of  these  weapons 
lies  our  only  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
used.  Third,  m  addition  to  nuclear  pre- 
paredness, we  must  mamtam  a  conven- 
tional capability  because  the  intolera- 
bility  of  total  nuclear  war  means  not 
that  conflicts  will  cease  to  occur,  but  that 
they  may  occur  on  a  limited,  nonnuclear 
basis. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must  be 
prepared  for  war  if  we  wish  to  have 
peace.  This  is  of  course  not  a  new  thesis; 
indeed,  Aesop  wrote  in  his  "Fables"  over 
2,500  years  ago: 
Against  clanger  it  pays  to  be  prepared. 

George  Washington  stated  in  his  first 
annual  address  to  Congress  in  1790: 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  stated  in  1897: 
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Again  and  again  we  have  owed  peace  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  prepared  for  war. 

And  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  wrote  in 
1960: 

The  deterrence  of  war  Is  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  armed  forces. 

We  must  therefore  continue  to  ask  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
presene  our  national  security  and  deter 
aggression.  Any  discussion  of  peace,  of 
freedom,  indeed,  of  this  Nation's  sur- 
vival, is  contingent  upon  military  pre- 
paredness. It  is,  within  this  context,  not  a 
cliche  to  say  that  our  Armed  Forces  con- 
stitute a  force  for  peace  and  freedom. 

In  this  sense.  I  am  always  bewildered 
at  the  criticism  of  certain  minority  ele- 
ments who  loudly  and  passionately 
downgrade  our  mihtar>^  might.  Our 
Armed  Forces  are  not  responsible  for 
mans  imperfections,  for  man's  inclina- 
tion toward  conflict  and  violence.  One 
does  not  blame  a  doctor  for  the  existence 
of  disease,  for  the  doctor  constitutes  a 
response  to  that  disease.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  Armed  Forces.  Their  very  exist- 
ence and  their  continuing  presence  con- 
stitutes a  response  to  aggression.  This 
has  been  historically  true  concerning  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  true  today. 

The  revolutionary  ideals  and  beliefs 
that  created  this  Nation  have,  through 
the  passage  of  time,  grown  into  a  rich 
heritage  from  which  we  draw  our  guid- 
ance and  inspiration.  Our  ancestors 
fighting  m  the  Revolution  carried  ban- 
ners bearing  such  inottos  as  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me"  and  "An  Appeal  to 
Heaven."  These  banners  are  still  flying, 
but  only  because  we  have  been  able  to 
draw  upon  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
conimitment  and  .self-sacrifice,  because 
the  men  and  w"omen  of  our  military  serv- 
ices speak  of  dedication,  not  only  with 
words  but  with  service. 

Translated  into  action,  this  dedication 
and  service  provides  this  Nation  with  an 
Army  of  great  flexibility  and  combat 
readiness,  with  a  Navy  of  versatility  in 
the  mobilization  of  seapower.  with  a 
Marine  Corps  of  readiness  through  am- 
phibious forces,  with  an  Air  Force  of  so- 
phisticated specialization  in  airpower 
and  firepower:  and  with  a  Coast  Guard 
consisting  of  both  militan-  and  humani- 
tarian capabilities. 

The  vastness  of  these  ser\1ces  and 
their  functions  is  ecjualled  only  by  the 
extent  of  their  contributions  to  otu"  se- 
curity and  well-being — ranging  from  the 
Air  Force's  flying  of  117.000  .stnke  .sorties 
m  South  Vietnam  in  1967  in  support  of 
ground  operations  to  the  Coast  Guard's 
1967  record  of  saving  over  3.000  lives  and 
responding  to  some  42.000  calls  for  as- 
sistance from  ships  and  aircraft. 

This  Nation.  reaUzing  the  contribution 
of  Its  Amied  Forces,  has,  in  its  wisdom, 
set  aside  a  day  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  so  proudly  serve.  On  this  day 
then,  we  pause  and  contemplate  a  mighty 
arsenal — an  arsenal  consisting  not  only 
of  sophisticated  weaponry,  bi't  also  of 
profound  dedication;  an  arsenal  whose 
sole  reason  for  existence  is  the  !.)reserva- 
tion  and  pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom 
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WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  WILL 
HAVE  A  VALUE  ADDED  TPO^l  BY 
1973 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  statement  by  Dean  Richard 
Lindholm.  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Business,  This  distinguished 
scholar  has  brought  honor  to  his  school 
and  to  himself  many  times  by  his  out- 
standing work  in  taxation  studies. 

The  value-added  tax,  as  presented  by 
Dean  Lindholm,  has  many  appealing 
qualities,  especially  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign trade,  I  feel  this  ver>'  informative 
article  deserves  the  attention  of  every- 
one, and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 
Why  the  Untted  States  Wiil  Have  a  Valte- 

Added   Tax   by    1973 
(By  R.  W    Lindholm.  University  of  Oregon) 

The  United  States,  now  relying  on  a  nine- 
teenth-century system  of  taxation  and  defer- 
ring to  the  ideas  of  nineteenth  century  politi- 
cal philosophers  such  as  John  Stuart  Mill, 
must  change  its  outmoded  lax  ways  if  it  is  to 
thrive  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Current  taxation  practices  in  the  U.S.  are 
derived  from  John  Stuart  Mill's  itdas,  ex- 
pressed in  1861  to  the  British  Parliament's 
Select  Committee  on  Income  and  Property 
Tax.  The  US  still  subscribes  to  his  hedonistic 
philosophy  of  taxation,  taxing  production  so 
that  aggregate  personal  sacrifice  is  mini- 
mized. Justifying  all  taxes  according  to  the 
popular  standard  of  individual  ability-to- 
pay.  But  these  practices  no  longer  square 
with  today's  social  and  economic  problems. 

On  the  surface  the  old  syst«m  sounds  equi- 
table, btit  its  real  effects  appear  to  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  very  seg- 
ment of  society  whose  welfare  it  is  designed 
to  promote.  For  today  low  Income  non-pro- 
ducers receive  help  through  government  ex- 
penditures and  not  through  direct  redistri- 
bution of  the  Income  of  high  producers. 
Therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  low-income 
group  sterns  finally  to  depend  on  an  increase 
in  funds  available  to  the  government.  But 
taxes  based  on  ability-to-pay  tend  to  dis- 
courage both  profits  and  individual  savings 
and  thus  to  reduce  funds  available  for  in- 
vestment. Without  sufficient  new  investment, 
economic  growth  is  hindered  and  so  is  the 
growth  of  government  funds. 

European  theorists  offer  a  solution  for  this 
problem  in  the  philosophy  and  imposition  of 
taxes.  Although  they  developed  abiUty-to- 
pay  income  taxes.  Continental  economists 
never  completely  accepted  Mills  tax  policies. 
Since  World  War  I.  first  through  development 
of  the  turnover  tax  and  now  through  the 
value-added  tax.  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  Continent  have  supported  taxation  based 
on  use  of  resources  rather  than  on  produc- 
tion. Resources,  by  whomever  used  and  in 
whatever  quantities,  bear  the  same  tax  rate. 

The  value-added  tax  (VAT)  is  difficult  to 
describe  briefly  for  people  unfamiliar  with 
tax  systems  different  from  those  already  used 
in  tlie  U.S.  But  basically,  VAT  is  a  general 
excise  tax.  a  tax  assessed  at  a  given  rate, 
say  10  percent,  on  each  sale  of  a  good  or 
service.  In  effect,  it  is  a  10  percent  tax  levied 
on  gross  receipts,  the  cost  of  which  is  paid 
by  the  seller  and  passed  on  to  the  buyer. 
However,  the  tax  liability  of  any  one  seller 
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(and  lience  the  buyer's  cost)  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  VAT  already  paid  on  the  goods 
and  .services  that  have  gone  into  the  good  or 
service  he  offers  for  sale. 

The  VAT  is  founded  on  use  of  resources, 
not  production,  and  on  national,  not  private, 
prosperity.  In  modern  industrial  nations, 
with  capital  in  short  supply  and  social  de- 
mands heavy  and  growing,  the  domestic  ad- 
vantages of  the  icsoiircc  use  rather  than 
resource  production  approach  to  taxation 
cannot  be  ignored.  When  resource  use  is  the 
tax  base,  it  is  society's  ablUty-to-pay  that 
Is  of  lund.imental  importance,  rather  than 
individual  ability-tcj-pay,  which  is  empha- 
sized when  production  is  the  base 

A  closer  look  at  the  operation  of  the  VAT 
and  consideration  of  its  widespread  use  will 
confirm  the  advisability  of  its  adoption  in 
the  US.  Assuming  the  continued  \-iabillty 
of  capitalism,  it  is  possible  to  argue  the 
merits  of  VAT  as  u  basic  tax  lx)tli  in  its 
domestic  effects  and  in  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages it  offers  internationally. 

Domestically,  the  US  system  of  taxation, 
the  old  John  Stuart  Mill  approach  implying 
taxation  ba.sed  on  resource  production,  stim- 
ulates spending  as  opposed  to  saving.  Ifti  in- 
dividual cannot  reduce  his  taxes  by  saving. 
He  can  only  reduce  his  tax  payments  Ijy 
earning  less,  i  e..  producing  less  Tliis  com- 
bination of  the  stimulation  of  spending  and 
lessened  production  lends  to  promote  infla- 
tion and  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the 
economy. 

Other  disadvantages  accompanying  the 
present  system  The  payroll  tax  method  of 
social  security  financing  places  nearly  all  ni 
the  burden  on  the  producing  sector  of  so- 
ciety. The  corporate  profits  tax  places  all  its 
burden  on  our  best  measure  of  business  effi- 
ciency, profits  The  individual  Income  lax 
falls  most  heavily  on  society's  most  produc- 
tive members,  and  the  more  successful  their 
productive  efforts,  the  greater  the  lax  burden. 
With  VAT,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tax  bur- 
den rests  on  a  broad.  Impersonal  base.  The 
VAT  is  impersonal,  for  it  is  levied  on  goods 
and  services,  not  on  individual  producers 
VAT  places  an  equal  burden  on  all  resources 
jts  they  .are  utilized  Productive  workers  using 
a  given  quantity  of  resources  pay  the  same 
tax  .as  non-producers  who  use  up  the  same 
quantity  of  resources. 

VAT  offers  both  public  and  private  advan- 
tages. Encouraging  business  growth.  VAT 
reduces  the  return,  i.e  .  profit,  required  frriin 
an  investment  to  make  It  outweigh  the 
risks,  i.e  .  chance  of  loss.  VAT  encourages 
saving  ( and  the  consequent  possibility  ol 
investment)  by  taxing  spending.  For  private 
persons  VAT  offers  the  advantages  of  spread- 
ing social  security  financing  over  the  entire 
life  of  all  of  society's  members  and  of  Increas- 
ing the  take-home  portion  of  additional  dol- 
lar earnings  by  reducing  the  rates  of  payroll 
taxes  and  income  tax  withholdings. 

These  business  and  personal  influences  of 
VAT  fit  in  well  with  the  fiscal  needs  of  today 
bv  utilizing  a  broad  base,  perhaps  as  large  as 
$700  billion  in  the  U.S.,  VAT  would  permit 
government  to  shift  its  revenue  intake  by 
large  amounts  with  only  a  small  change  in 
the  lax  rate  Profit  and  income  lax  rates  c.an 
be  made  much  more  flexible  because  VAT  can 
be  relied  on  to  provide  large  and  stable  rev- 
enues. Incidentally.  VAT,  with  the  entire  pro- 
duction and  marketing  process  as  its  bpse, 
would  provide  unmatched  data  for  use  in 
evaluating  economic  trends. 

These  domestic  economic  advantages  of 
VAT  are  augmented  by  Its  International 
strengths.  First,  it  stimulates  exports  by  of- 
fering XA\  advantages  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  TTie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT)  has  developed  a  set  of  regula- 
tions to  be  followed  among  its  cooperating 
nation  members  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
taxes    One  of  these  rulings  Is  that  Indirect 


•axes  (VAT  has  been  declared  an  Indirect 
M<  can  be  refunded  on  goods  exported,  and 
tn^i  a  lax  equivalent  to  the  Importing  na- 
:ion'r.  Indirect  tax  applicable  to  the  Import 
may  be  levied  as  a  border  tax. 

The  GATT  procedure  rests  both  on  a 
sound  theoretical^oncept.  the  destination 
principle  of  tax  payment,  and  on  administra- 
tive realities.'  The  allocation  of  income  or 
profits  taxes  to  particular  exports  to  provide 
a  basis  for  tax  rebate  Is  nearly  impossible. 
The  same  difficulty  exists,  of  course.  In  set- 
ting border  tax  rates  on  Imports.  On  the 
other  hand,  indirect  taxes,  and  particularly 
VAT,  can  be  calculated  very  accurately  for 
e.ich  good  exported  and  for  each  good  pro- 
duced in  a  nation. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  important,  adop- 
tion of  the  VAT,  stimulating  exports  as  it 
does,  is  necessary  if  the  U.S.  is  to  maintain 
its  position  in  International  trade.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (EEC)  has  de- 
cided to  move  further  in  the  direction  of 
using  this  traditional  Continental  approach 
to  taxation  The  EEC  Member  States  have 
determined  to  harmonize  this  general  In- 
direct tax  system  into  a  rather  uniform  VAT 
by  1970.  The  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic Implications  of  this  decision  are  Just 
becoming  apparent,  and  they  are  so  impor- 
tant that  the  US.,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
Industrial  nations  can  fall  to  follow  suit  only 
at  considerable  economic  peril. 

All  modem  industrial  nations  seek  to  ex- 
p.iRd  their  international  trade,  to  increase 
:he  rate  of  their  economic  growth,  and  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  citizens 
through  this  expansion.  VAT  tends  to  sup- 
port expansion,  whereas  the  individual 
abiIity-M)-pay  tax  system  suppresses  it.  An 
ex.iminatlon_of  tax  figures  from  the  leading 
industrial  natloris  further  substantiates  the 
threat  of  economic  danger,  both  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  social  financing,  for  the  U.S. 
.^nd  other  non-VAT  countries. 

The  comparative  tax  data  of  industrial  na- 
tions show  that  .-IS  a  portion  of  GNP.  the 
total  taxes  collected  are  fairly  similar.  The 
nation  collectlnj;  the  h:ghest  1965  taxes, 
measured  In  this  fashion,  was  Sweden  at 
39.01  percent  of  GNP  p.ald  as  taxes.  The 
lowest  was  Japiin  at  19.62  percent.  The  per- 
centages for  other  industrial  nations  went 
like  this:  Belgium,  29.74  percent:  Canada, 
27  13  percent;  F'rance,  38.49  percent;  Ger- 
many, 34.33  percent:  Italy,  29.66  percent: 
The  Netherlands.  34  08  percent:  Norway.  34.90 
percent;  Switzerland.  20  87  percent:  United 
Kingdom,  29.94  percent:  and  the  United 
States,  27  30  percent. 

But.  examined  in  detail,  these  apparently 
similar  data  demonstra,te  a  considerable  var- 
iation la  the  manner  in  which  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  typical  'industrial  nations"  GNP 
;s  collected  as  taxes  and  spent.  All  nations 
confront  the  problem  of  financing  social  se- 
curity programs.  For  example,  in  1965  Japan 
collected  only  3.52  percent  of  GNP  as  social 
security  contributions;  and  the  U.S.  at  4.22 
percent  was  next,  with  tlie  United  Kingdom 
and  Switi^eri.ind  tied  at  4.7S  percent.  On  the 
other  hand.  French  Social  Securitv  Contribu- 
tions were  at  14.25  percent  and  Italy  at  10.41 
percent  was  not  far  behind.  Although  these 
jjllection  totals  are  a  good  indication  of  the 
level  oi  social  security  e;<pend!tures.  they 
don't  tell  the  whole  story.  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample, collects  only  1  85  percent  of  GNP  as 
Social  Security  Contributions,  but  Canada 
uses  a  large  aniount  of  general  revenues  to 
finance  her  social  security  system,  while 
France  uses  very  little  general  revetuie  ta;<es 
for  this  purpose.  In  Germany,  Holland. 
SAeden,  and  Switzerland,  too.  there  is  in- 
creasing use  of  general  revenues  to  support 
social  security  expenditures. 

Another  detail  or  two  will  help  demon- 
strate why  the  U.S.  will  be  using  VAT  as  a 
aiajor  tax  by  1973. 
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Since  corporate  proflta  taxes  are  likely  to 
retard  business  growth,  those  nations  with 
the  least  use  of  such  taxes  will  very  likely 
experience  more  rapid  economic  expan.sion 
than  will  nations  with  a  high  use.  French 
corporate  profits  taxes  in  1965  were  2  12  per- 
cent of  GNP,  while  in  the  U.S.  such  taxes 
equaled  4  50  percent,  in  Canada  4.19  percent, 
and  In  Japan  .3  96  percent.  .The  other  In- 
dustrial natlorts  used  the  corporate  profits 
'  tax  about  as  intensely  as  France.  Here,  the 
U.S.  Is  at  a  clear  disadvantage. 

Again,  the  X^.S.  is  overlooking  a  soxirce 
of  revenue  that  has  proved  profitable  to  the 
otlier  industrial  nations.  VAT  belongs  to  the 
f.imily  of  taxes  classified  as  general  excise 
)  taxes  levied  by  the  national  government. 
(  When  the  lending  industrial  nations  are  com- 
pared in  their  use  of  this  type  of  tax,  a  sharp 
divergence  again  develops.  (This  time  1961 
data  will  have  to  be  used,  for  the  required 
breakdown  of  more  recent  data  is  not  avail- 
able, i  The  U.S.  collects  no  taxes  from  this 
Isource,  while  France  obtains  25.0  percent  of 
total  tax  collections,  or  8.1  percent  of  GNP, 
from  this  type  of  tax.  In  Germany  the  per- 
centage Is  16.5  percent  and  In  Italy  16.7  per- 
cent. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  m\ist  recognize  the  unmls- 
itakable  International  trend  toward  increas- 
[Ing  use  of  the  VAT  and  must  weigh  the 
domestic  advantages  other  nations  aave 
jfound  in  this  tax.  Through  their  VAT  the 
iDutch  plan  to  increase  general  excise  tax 
(Collections  above  those  now  collected  from 
'their  cascade  tMrnover  tax.  Tlie  new  Ger- 
man VAT  I  Mehrwetsteuer  I  is  expected  to 
raise  sufficient  revenues  to  permit  the  Geii'er- 
bcstciier  (a  local  direct  business  tax  to  be 
,  largely  eliminated ) .  The  coverage  of  the 
SPrench  TVA  h£>s  peen  expanded,  while  the 
Tates  have  been  reduced,  a  move  that  will  in- 
Screase  revenues  from  this  source.  Undoubt- 
edly the  introduction  of  VAT  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  EEC  Member  States  will  have  a 
siniilur  upward  impact  on  the  portion  of  na- 
tional revenues  raised  from  a  general  excise 
(tax.  The  developiment  of  VAT  in  Denmark  and 
the  new  Norwegian  VAT  are  more  than  likely 
(only  the  first  of  the  adoptions  which  will  be 
Vnade  by  comnieroial  and  Industrial  nations 
outside  the  EEci. 

i  Very  simply  then.  VAT  will  be  adopted  In 
the  U.S.  by  197p  because  It  provides  an  effi- 
cient excise  tax  that  can  be  levied  at  sub- 
stantial rates  without  placing  an  undue  bur- 
tlen  on  any  single  level  of  production;  serves 
fup  through  itis  administrative  procedures 
uiiapuralleled  ccoiiqralc  data  for  use  by  busi- 
iSiess.  government,'  and  Individuals;  corrects 
jthe  undue  tax  bur<ien  that  accumulates  on 
Wages  us  social  security  and  medicare  costs 
increase;  raake^  popsible  more  flexibility  in 
fiscal  policy  tlirough  provision  of  a  stable 
.basic  revenue  sour(ie;  psrmlts  acceptable 
procedures  for  increjising  domestic  capital  in- 
^■estment  and  sjimt^ating  exports;  and  finds 
•jncrcaslng  iavdT  aiJiong  the  Industrial  na- 
[tious  of  Europe  whppi  the  U.S.  cannot  per- 

Bit  to  euj(uy  tlie  international  trade  advan- 
ge  it  oifers  i|n  aii  ever  smaller  world  of 
duced  trade  burriers  and  freer  capital 
rarkets.  I 
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'  Destination   principle  teaches   that  taxes 
should  be  paid  in  the  area  of  final  use. 


Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
men  come  to  Cong|'ess.  A  few  men  leave 
their  mark.  Joe  Martin  was  one  of  those 
few  who  secured  himself  in  the  hearts  of 
many.  His  dedication  and  cervice  to  tlie 
body  politic  around  which  our  demo- 
cratic system  f revolts  contributed  long- 
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lasting  momentum  to  the  success  of  our 
legislative  proce.s.ses. 

Joe  Martin  did  not  set  himself  apart 
from  his  colleagues  when  he  took  the 
Speaker's  stand.  It  was  his  determina- 
tion to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  full 
body  which  lifted  him  to  a  pedestal. 

Joe  Martin's  will  was  never  imposed — 
it  was  invited.  The  qualities  he  possessed 
will  always  find  welcome  in  the  Con- 
gress. His  insight  into  the  nature  of  man. 
his  willingness  to  offer  understandin'^i 
and  his  integrity  which  st(X)d  behind 
his  convictions  made  Joe  Martin  a  lead- 
er wherever  he  ser\ed. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  William  Mar- 
tin, Jr.  shall  ever  be  known  as  a  great 
Republican  and  an  honored  American 
who  set  d.  praiseworthy  example  of 
leadership. 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  ON  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON,  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  tlie  people  of  this  Nation  are 
looking  not  to  the  incumbent  Federal 
administration  but  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
foiTiia  and  Gov.  Ronald  Rtacan  for  an- 
swers to  problems  'Ahich  confront  many 
segments  of  society. 

This  new.  forward-looking  leadership 
has  now  come  up  with  proposals  for 
shaping  up  law  enforcement  and  judicial 
processes. 

With  a  13 -point  iirogram  aimed  at  im- 
proving police  efficiency,  a  six-point  pro- 
gram to  combat  juvenile  delinquency,  a 
six-point  program  to  improve  correc- 
tional woi-k  and  a  13-point  program  de- 
signed to  orient  community  action 
against  the  forces  of  crime,  this  docu- 
ment should  stir  tho  interest  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  prcser\-ing  this  Nation 
against  the  lawlessness  and  inefficiency 
of  crime  control  which  each  hour  threat- 
ens the  population. 

When  proposals  such  as  Governor 
Reagan's  are  studied  and  implemented, 
Americans  will  come  to  believe  that  the 
scales  of  justice,  thrown  so  far  out  of  bal- 
ance by  the  courts  and  hand-slapping  law 
enforcement,  will  balance  out  to  include 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding. 

A  short  article  from  today's  New  'Vork 
Times  outlines  sei,eral  of  the  statements 
included  in  the  proposals.  I  include  it  at 
this  point : 

Re.4g.\n  Pp.opo.ses  Judicial  Reform — He  Asks 

Changes  To  Stiften  Enforcement  of  Laws 

(By   Gladwin   Hill) 

Los  Angeles.  May  15. — Declaring  that  "the 
guilty  should  not  go  free  simply  beca'use  of 
legal  technicalities."  Gov.  Ronald  Re.iEran 
proposed  toiay  a  seven-point  program  of  ju- 
dicial innovations  aimed  at  strengthening 
law  enforcement. 

The  suggestions  were  made  in  the  second 
of  a  series  of  elaborately  printed  Reagr.n  po- 
sition papers.  The  documents,  though  .id- 
dressed  to  "fellow  Callfornians,"  are  being 
distributed   nationally   to  6.000  recipients. 

Marked  "not  printed  or  mailed  at  taxpay- 
ers'  expense,"   the   20-page   Illustrated    bro- 
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chure  resembles  a  campaign  document  Aides 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  in  Hawaii  for  a  meet- 
ing of  'Western  Governors,  denied  that  the 
document  was  part  of  a  plan  to  seek  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  nomination.  It  is  being 
given  wide  bipartisan  distribution,  they  sala, 
simply  because  of  interest  In  California 
problems. 

The  treatise  obliquely  accuses  the  na- 
tional Administration  of  espousing  "law- 
breaking    as    a    -right. One    of    America's 

highest  elected  officials  brags  I've  got 
enough  spark  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good 
revolt,'  "  it  says  at  one  point,  referring  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey. 

NEW    KIND    OF    CRIME 

The  paper  asserts  that  the  nation  is  con- 
fronted with  "a  new  kind  of  crime,  political 
lawlessness,  committed  by  revolutionary  hyp- 
ocrites who  sing  songs  to  freedom  but  dance 
to  the  beat  of  anarchy." 

"Much  of  the  lawlessness  of  t(xiay  is  a 
symptom  of  the  sickness  or  permissiveness 
in  the  attitudes  of  right  and  v-Tong  which 
pervades  our  homes,  our  sch(X)ls.  our 
churches,  our  courts  and  our  Government." 
the  document  continued.  "The  time  has 
come  to  state  that  the  law  will  be  upheld — 
and  mean  it." 

The  report  contains  a  13-iK>int  program 
for  improving  police  efficiency,  a  six-point 
program  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency,  a 
six-point  program  for  improving  correctional 
work,  a  13-point  program  for  gearing  com- 
munity action  against  crime. 

The  proposals  for  Judicial  changes  include 
court  use  of  computers  "for  information 
storage  and  retrieval";  revision  of  ball  prac- 
tices "so  that  the  quality  of  justice  is  not 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  a  defendant's 
money";  development  of  a  summons  system 
in  lieu  of  physical  arrests  for  persons  not 
charged  with  "crimes  of  violence  or  moral 
turpitude."  and  improved  techniques  for 
handling  mass  arrests  so  "the  guilty  should 
not  be  permitted  to  escape  punishment." 

Mr,  Reagan  would  also  allow  law  enforce- 
ment officers  "to  use  electronic  surveillance 
equipment  under  the  control  of  a  warrant 
authorized  by  a  Judge"  and  provide  some 
means  for  judging  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  before  crimes  are  committed. 


SWAZIL.-\ND    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1968 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plicaied  road  lo  .self-det«rmination  has 
been  followed  by  some  dozens  of  nation- 
states  since  World  War  II.  The  whole 
world  has  w'at.ched,  not  always  compre- 
hendingly.  sometimes  critically,  while 
these  young  nations,  their  leaders,  and 
their  inhabitants  try  to  sort  out  the 
myriad  ideas  on  nation  building  that 
flood  m  on  them  from  every  -side.  Mean- 
while, they  struggle  with  the  awesome 
problems  of  examining  the  modern  20th- 
century  ideas  that  fit  their  needs.  Tliey 
trv-  to  amalgamate  the  values  of  this  20th 
centur>-  with  the  traditional  and  cultural 
values  they  need  and  wish  to  keep.  They 
tr>'  to  figure  out  how  to  develop  an  econ- 
omy that  will  support  the  kind  of  nation 
they  want  and  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  still  another  nation  is  now 
entering  upon  this  struggle.  I  refer  to  the 
small  southern  African  country-  of  Swazi- 
land wl-uch  is  !:.cheduled  to  achieve  its  in- 
dependence next  September  6.  Like  every 
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other  uew  African  nation,  Swaziland  will 
have  some  difficult  years  of  nation  build- 
ing ahead  of  it.  It  is  already  tackling 
many  of  them,  including  problems  oc- 
ca.siiined  by  the  fact  that  it  is  landlocked. 
Beyond  this.  Swaziland  goes  forward  into 
independence  with  certain  important  ad- 
vantages that  many  of  these  new  nations 
have  not  had. 

Not  the  least  of  these  advantages  is  a 
relatively  homogeneous  population.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  counti-y's  inhabitants 
are  Swazis.  Almost  all  of  the  other  in- 
digenous Africans  are  closely  related 
Zulus.  Some  10.000  more  inhabitants  of 
Swaziland  are  Europeans  and  perhaps 
2,500  are  Eurafricans, 

Another  very  important  "plus"  in 
Swaziland's  picture  at  the  outset  of  in- 
dependence is  a  lather  good  endowment 
of  known  natural  resources.  It  has  sub- 
stantial wealth  in  forestry,  comparatively 
good  soil,  and  jjlentiful  water  .supplies. 

Swaziland  is  being  prepared  for  final 
independence  under  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  mother  countiy.  Britain,  and 
Swaziland's  own  Government,  headed  by 
its  ruler,  the  Ngwenyama,  King  Sobhuza 
n,  and  its  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Mak- 
hosini  Dlamini. 

Under  pei'mi.ssion  to  extend  my  rc- 
mai-ks,  I  include  a  statement  from  the 
Courier  Express  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  entitled 
"Swaziland's  Good  Independence  Pros- 
pects." 
Swaziland's  Good  Independence  Prospects 

Another  small  African  community  is  emerg- 
ing from  the  status  of  a  protectorate  with 
more  than  usual  prospects  for  a  successful 
future.  Britain  has  informed  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Colonialism  that  Swazi- 
land, a  landlocked  state  surrounded  by  South 
Africa  and  Portuguese  Mozambique,  will  gain 
independence  Sept  6  and  become  a  full 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is 
expected  to  apply  for  U.N.  membership. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  Swaziland's  ap- 
proach to  independence  is  the  fact  that  al- 
though It  has  a  population  of  only  400,000, 
mostly  black,  it  has  attained  a  position  of 
prosperity,  mainly  through  British  invest- 
ments. It  has  achieved  annual  exports  of 
nearly  S60-million  in  sugar,  asbestos,  iron 
ore  and  citrus  fruit.  It  has  had  internal  self- 
government  since  last  year. 

Unlike  some  other  new  African  states 
which  have  arrived  at  independence  lacing 
formidable  financial  difficulties  and  needing 
substantial  outside  help,  Swaziland  gives  the 
impression  of  being  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
economic  feet.  If  so,  its  challenge  will  be  to 
manage  its  afTairs  as  effectively  in  freedom  as 
they  have  been  managed  in  its  existence  as 
a  protectorate. 
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Gary  was  my  former  colleague  and  a 
dear  and  cherished  friend.  He  devoted 
many  vears  to  the  public  service  as  a 
soldier  in  World  War  II,  as  a  New  York 
City  councilman,  as  Queens  Borough 
works  commissioner,  and  as  a  Congress- 
man. 

To  the  members  of  his  famtty.  his  wife 
Ruth,  and  his  nine  children,  I  extend 
by  deepest  sympathy. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  GARY 

CLEMENTE 


HON.  EDNA  F,  KELLY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
hea\T  heart  that  I  learned  the  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Louis  Gary 
Clemente,  of  New  York,  on  May  13,  1968. 
Gary  served  with  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  *he  State  of  New 
York's  delegation,  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
from  1949-53.  the  81st  and  the  82d  Con- 
gresses. 


NEW  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  IS  SON 
OF  TEXAS   POSTMASTER 

HON.  IHAUDEUi)  J.  DULbKl 

.•f     .NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  family  back- 
ground of  our  new  Postmaster  General, 
W.  Marvin  Watson,  why  he  has  moved 
.so  smoothly  into  his  new  position  in 
President  Johnson's  cabinet. 

General  Watson's  father  was  ix)stmas- 
ter  in  Grapeland.  Tex.,  until  he  learned 
his  son  was  being  jiromoted  to  head  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

W.  Marvin  Watson,  Sr.,  then  resigned 
before  heading  for  Washington  to  see 
his  son  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Texas  postmasters  are  ver>'  proud  of 
the  Watsons,  as  is  evident  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  May  15  issue  of  the 
Lone  Star  Postmaster,  published  in  Glen 
nora,  Tex.: 

Texas    PM's    Salute    PMG    Watson:     "Post- 
mastering  Ri'NS  IN  New  PMG  Pamil'y  " 

(  By  Editor  Eve  Bartlett) 
We  have  learned  that  "Postmast«rlng"  is 
not  new  to  the  newly-appointed  Postmas- 
ter General— Texan  W.  Marvin  Watson.  That 
indeed  "Postmaster  Blood"  is  his  to  claim 
through  his  lather,  the  recently-resigned 
Grapeland  Postmaster  W.  Marvin  Watson 
Sr..  who  lor  several  years  has  been  a  member 
of  Texas  Chapter,  NAFUS,  and  plans  to  re- 
main so. 

Postmaster  Watson's  resignation  as  Post- 
master came — as  a  matter  of  fact — when  he 
learned  of  his  son's  appointment  as  Post- 
master General,  and  as  he  and  Mrs.  Watson 
made  preparation  to  attend  the  Postmaster 
General's  swearlng-ln  ceremonies  at  the 
Whit*  Hoiise. 

(They  stayed  10  days,  the  elder  Mr  Wat- 
son said,  during  our  telephone  conversation. 
It  was  their  second  Washington  visit  ) 

We  discovered  the  Watson's  illustrious  son 
Is  an  only  child,  who  has  three  children  of 
his  own.  They  are  Lee  (21  years).  Klmberly 
(17)  and  William  Marvin  Watson  III.  (4) 
who  13  called  "Bill."  The  lovely  mother  of 
these  grandchildren  Is  the  former  Marlon 
Baugh  of  Waco,  a  Baylor  University  class- 
mate  of   the    now   PMG   Watson. 

The  very  modest  Honorable  William  Mar- 
vin Watson  Sr. — who  declined  the  use  of  his 
photograph — was  born  In  San  Augustine  in 
1905.  After  a  move  by  his  family  to  Hunts- 
vllle  he  came  to  Grapeland  in  1941  and  be- 
came the  Grapeland  Postmaster  on  Decem- 
ber  18.   1964. 

His  Interest  In  Texas  history  Is  personal, 
since  his  heritage  Is  that  of  early-day  Texas 
settlers  in  and  around  the  History-Heart  of 
Texas,  among  East  Texas  pines  and  rolling 
hills. 

(A  Texan  Historical  Survey  Plaque  was 
recently  unveiled  on  the  San  Augustine  High 
School  FootbaU  Field,  marking  251  years  the 
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community    haa    been    on    the    El    Camlno 
Real  .       road  to  Mexico.) 

Since  Mr.  Watson  obviously  preferred  to 
sperik  of  his  son — and  that  with  dignified 
restraint — we  verified  stories  that  PMG  Wat-i 
son  once  assisted  the  then  Rep  Lyndon  B., 
Johnson  In  his  successful  Senate  campaign. 
That  he  was  Indeed  active  In  campaigns 
of  Gov.  John  Connally  and  for  a  time  was 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

His   attendance   at   Baylor   University   waa 
Interrupted  In  1941   for  four  years  while  he) 
served   in   the   Marine   Air   Corps.   Following' 
War  II  he  returned  to  Baylor  and  earned  his* 
Masters  Degree  while  courting  and  marrying 
classmate  Marion  Baugh. 

His  service  as  Executive  Vice-President  of 
Lone  Star  Steel,  before  Joining  President 
Johnson  as  appointments  secretary,  has  been 
cited  in  many  news  releases. 

The  elder  Mr.  Watson — who  is  a  young 
63  years  of  age — assurred  us  he  and  Mrs. 
Wat«on  hope  to  attend  the  Houston  Con- 
vention. He  also  is  certain  his  PMG  son 
win  attend   'if  he  possibly  can." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  announc- 
ing his  appointment  of  Postmaster  General 
Watson,  praised  his  "wisdom,  gentleness  and 
loyslty."     ■ 

As  we  visited  with  his  parents  we  sensed 
these  are  inherited  virtues  nurtured  in  a 
Chrlstiati.  patriotic  American  home  where 
love  and  loyalty  are  the  ever-present  watch-i 

words. 


DO     WE 


H.AVE    AN    ATTORNEY 
GExNERAL? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGL'E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1968 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  from  the 
US.  News  &  V/orld  Report  of  the  week  of 
AprU  29.  1968.  and  congratulate  the 
editors  on  calling  the  crime  wave  what  it 
is,  insurrection: 

How  To  Fight  a  Domfstic  Wab  i 
(  By  David  Lawrence  ( 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  the  people  been  confronted  with 
such  a  threat  to  their  safety  in  the  cities  as 
we  are  witnessing  today. 

The  official  figures  from  76  cities  show  that 
45  persons  were  -killed  in  a  few  davs  in  the 
riots  which  eruptjed  after  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  on  April  4.  More 
than  2.500  were  injtu-ed.  and  approximately 
21,000  were  arretted.  Disturbances  actually 
broke  out  In  more  th.in  100  cities,  but  the 
national  statistics  of  all  the  losses  have  not 
yet  been  compUei^. 

Also,  In  the  Detroit  outbreak  last  July, 
there  were  43  deaJths.  and  In  the  same  month 
23  were  killed  in |  riots  in  Newark,  N.J.        * 

Many  a  college  campus  from  coast  to  coast 
h.i,s  been  the  scene  of  violence.  A  few  days  ago 
students  seized  the  office  of  the  President 
of  Columbia  University,  and  similar  rebellions 
occurred    in   several    other   universities. 

Apparently  the]  impulse  to  create  havoc  Is 
infectious.  It^  spread  is  plainly  due  to  the 
failure  of  established  authority  promptly  to 
impose  discipline;  so  as  to  deter  further  at- 
tempts to  defy  tl^e  law. 

Police  chiefs  throughout  the  countxy  find 
themselves  calling  for  State  militia.  Governors 
ai-e  faced  with  a,  situation  so  menacing  that 
they  have  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  federal  troops. 
Me.xnwhile,  the  riots  reach  massive  propor- 
i^ons.  and  the  dapaage  Is  extensive.  Plres  are 


set  and  snipers  boldly  support  the  rioters. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  in  most  Instances  the 
arsonists  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
looters.  Persona  with  criminal  recorda  are 
often  noted  on  the  llsta  of  arrests. 

Basically,  many  of  the  rioters  have  lost  all 
respect  tor  "law  and  order,"  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  softnes  of  governing  author- 
ities. When  "m.arches"  and  "demonstrations" 
first  began,  and  the  police  used  normal 
methods  of  control,  charges  of  "police  brutal- 
ity" were  heard.  A  continued  propaganda 
movement  has  since  been  carried  on  against 
the  police  generally. 

.^s  a  tense  situation  arises  anywhere,  local 
authorities  who  refuse  to  grant  permits  for 
street  gatherings  related  to  highly  contro- 
versial subjects  should  not  be  restrained  by 
the  courts.  There  are  plenty  of  auditoriums 
and  stadiums  where  such  discussions  can  be 
carried  on  in  a  lawful  manner.  Nothing  In 
the  Constitution  says  that  freedom  of  speech 
means  the  rifeht  to  incite  persons  to  destroy 
lives  or  proi>#rty. 

Tlie  main  problem  nowadays  Is  how  to 
apply  force  and  prevent  violence  when  the 
disorders  start  or  mobs  gather.  Some  police 
chiefs  are  evCn  hesitant  to  utilize  tear  gas 
or  to  let  guns  be  used  to  quell  disturbances. 
Recently  a  debate  has  been  going  on  in  the 
press  between  the  mayors  of  various  cities, 
some  of  whoBi  declare  that  It  is  wrong  to 
shoot  at  arsoliists  or  looters  to  deter  them. 
Others  say  that  the  intention  to  use  force 
must  In  some 'Way  be  made  clear  to  the  mobs 
if  they  are  really  to  be  prevented  from  in- 
flicting serious  injury.  Certainly  resistance  to 
arrest  can  be  dealt  with  forcibly. 

Various  public  officials  have  been  advocat- 
ing a  gentle  handling  of  riots  and  restric- 
tions on  the  uge  of  force,  even  though  crimi- 
nal elements  are  stimulated  to  rob  and  loot. 
The  Impression  has  been  conveyed  that  the 
authorities  would  be  "soft"  and  that  thievery 
coiild  go  on  .with  little  Interference  and 
Without  mucK  risk  of  punishment.  There 
have  been  too  $nany  cases  of  vandalism  while 
police  were  nftarby.  If  the  Impression  de- 
velops througHout  the  big  cities  that  looting 
can  be  done  \*lth  relatively  little  chance  of 
Its  being  stopjJed  by  police,  an  even  greater 
loss  of  life  and  property  could  ensue  in  the 
future. 

It  is  evldenij  that  the  police  are  in  many 
instances  not  instructed  in  how  to  deal  with 
rock- throwing,  arson  and  looUng.  The  upris- 
ings often  develop  in  different  parts  of  a 
city,  and  an  adequate  number  of  officers  of 
the  law  is  not' at  hand  to  squelch  the  dis- 
turbances, j 

)  The  time  hai  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
lernment  to  take  the  initiative  and  help  co- 
.ordlnate  the  police  operations  of  the  States 
;and  cities.  For '  obviously  the  disorders  are 
jlnstigated  across  States  lines  and  are  in  large 
part  a  federal  as  well  as  a  local  problem. 
Occasional  seminars  are  not  enough.  The 
•crime  wave  in  a  growing  ^population  can- 
a;ot  be  handled  without  more  police  and  some 
'form  of  national  supervision. 
'  If  federal  authorities  were  required  to 
Itrain  the  police  force  and  to  issue  before- 
^nd  public  announcements  of  the  methods 
that  would  be  taken  to  deal  with  riots,  the 
irresponsible  elements  would  not  be  likely 
to  risk  a  defiance  o|  the  law. 

The  problem,'  of  -communication  Is  vital — 
how  to  let  the  people  in  the  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  bii  cities  know  that  a  riot 
tan  be  dangerous  and  that  the  police  will  not 
hesitate  to  apply  maximum  force  if  violence 
breaks  out.  Not  only  must  notice  of  an  in- 
iention  to  use  drastic  measures  be  given  in 
Mvance  and  widely  publicized  in  the  com- 
munities, but  rigid  discipline  must  be  ap- 
plied when  dlforder  becomes  manifest. 

Insurrection  should  be  handled  on  a  na- 
Wonal  basis.  There  is  no  need  for  a  police 

iwte,  but   the^e  is  every  reed  for  national 
ecurity  and  safety.  ■■ 


WHERE  IS  OUR  FOREIGN  AID 
MONEY  SPENT? 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    H.\WMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  de.'^pite  de- 
mands being  made  on  us  to  find  ways  to 
cut  Federal  sjwnding,  I  believe  that  our 
foreign  aid  ijrogram  deserves  our  full 
and  continued  support.  I  endeavored  to 
analyze  this  program  and  to  emphasize 
its  importance  to  us  and  our  national 
secuiity  in  a  recent  speech  I  gave  to  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Honolulu.  I  submit  it  to  this  House  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  contain  informa- 
tion which  will  be  useful  and  persuasive: 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United  States, 
what  it  is  seeking  to  do,  how  much  it  costs, 
and  where  the  money  Is  .spent. 

May  I  start  right  out  by  commending  you 
for  selecting  this  timely  topic— a  phase  of 
our  economic  and  pvibllc  life  which  is  greatly 
misunderstood  and  often  misrepresented. 
Yet.  I  believe,  it  stands  very  close  to  all  of 
us,  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

One  prominent  student  of  the  times  In 
which  we  live  lias  observed  that  evervthlng 
the  United  States  h.as  done  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policv  since  World  War  II  has  been 
done  in  an  effort  to  prevent  World  War  III. 
Foreign  aid  is  one  of  the  programs  we  are 
conducting,  necessarily  experimental  In  many 
of  its  pioneering  .aspects,  which  lo-3ks  toward 
a  world  in  which  people  can  live  in  freedom 
and  peace.  It  seeks  to  help  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  get  started  on  the  road 
to  self-sustaining  economic  growth — to 
achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  free- 
dom and  to  build  the  strength  necessary  to 
protect  that  freedom.  We  do  this  not  just 
out  of  a  sense  of  charity  or  goodwill,  quite 
the  contrary.  We  do  this  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  national  .security  and  well  being. 

When  we  went  into  Europe  with  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  after  World  War  II.  we  were  help- 
ing to  restore  order  and  support  democTatic 
governments  on  a  continent  which  was  in 
chaos  and  where,  without  the  help  we  pro- 
vide* plainly  the  whole  nature  of'our  posi- 
tion tiiere  would  be  vastly  different  today, 
and  U.e  problem  of  United  States  security 
would  be  enormously  more  difficult  and  more 
costly. 

Looking  back,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
what  we  spent  for  economic  aid  to  Europe 
under  the  Marshall  Plan  was  not  simply  of 
benefit  to  the  Europeans,  but  also  was  of 
great  value  in  terms  of  our  own  national 
security. 

Fiu-thermore.  there  were  and  are  very  large 
economic  benefits  to  the  United  States  flow- 
ing from  our  economic  aid  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  American  exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  booming,  and  American 
Investments  in  Europe,  yielding  profitable  re- 
turns to  the  United  States,  have  grown  very 
rapidly.  This  growth  in  exports  and  in  Amer- 
ican investment  has  taken  place  in  Europe 
because  the  Marshall  Plan  helped  to  restore 
thriving  and  growing  economic  conditions 
in  Europe.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  economic 
benefits  alone  of  the  Marshall  Plan  are  far 
greater  than  the  entire  cost. 

Over  and  above  our  seciu-ity  interests  and 
our  econci.iic  interests,  however,  there  is  still 
another  element  in  the  motivation  for  our 
assistance  to  other  countries.  As  Americans 
we  are  proud  of  our  religious  background  and 
oiu-  ethical  and  moral  traditions.  It  would 
surely  not  be  fitting  for  the  wealthiest  nation 
on  earth  to  refuse  help  to  our  friends  in 
other  lands  who  are  poor  and  hungry  and  111. 
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Thus  the  security  Interests,  the  economic 
incentives,  and  the  humanitarian  motlvee 
that  have  led  our  country  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  others  are  very  powerful.  Why  then 
is  there  so  much  controversy  in  the  annual 
legislative  proce.ss  In  the  Congress  over  the 
foreign  assistance  legislation? 

One  reason  I  believe  is  that  people  have 
been  skeptical  that  the  undoubted  success 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  could  be  achieved  else- 
where. It  was  all  very  well,  some  say,  to  pro- 
vide economic  help  to  the  Europeans  who 
after  all  had  a  great  deal  of  industrial  ex- 
perience, managerial  know-how,  and  effec- 
tive governmental  institutions.  They  agree 
that  our  economic  i.ld  could  be  effective 
under  those  conditions,  but  ask  whether  it 
can  be  eff'ectlve  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
By  now,  the  skeptics  have  been  proven 
wrong  in  quite  a  few  cases.  One  of  the  early 
instances  was  Japan.  We  are  accustomed 
today  to  think  of  Japan  as  a  thriving,  pros- 
perous, rapidly  growing  country.  But  this 
was  not  so  clear  in  the  late  1940's.  In  1949, 
for  example.  Fortune  Magazine  described 
our  "$2  billion  failure  in  Japan,"  and  went 
on  to  say  that  "the  Japanese  face  a  future 
uniquely  bleak  .  .  .  The  American  taxpayer 
must  prepare  himself  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  vast  appropriations." 

Within  five  years  that  prediction  by  For- 
tune Magazine  was  proved  to  be  a  spectacu- 
lar error.  By  the  middle  1950's,  economic 
progress  in  Jajxin  was  so  rapid  and  so  firmly 
based  that  American  assistance  could  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Japanese  economic  prog- 
ress has  continued,  resulting  in  growing  eco- 
nomic markets— U.  S.  exports  to  Japan  have 
nearly  tripled  in  ihe  past  ten  years,  and  in 
recent  years  Japan  has  been  second  only  to 
Canada  as  the  best  market  for  U.  S,  products. 
Today,  far  from  being  a  recipient  of  economic 
assistance.  Japan,  like  the  European  coun- 
tries, provides  major  economic  assistance  of 
its  own  to  less-developed  countries. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  additional 
instances  of  the  successful  accomplishments 
of  our  economic  assistance  programs.  The 
most  recent  case,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  significant.  Is  the  remarkable  progress 
of  the  Republic  of  Free  China  on  Taiwan. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  appeared  certain  that 
the  only  prospe<-t  for  Taiwan  was  one  of  in- 
definite dependence  on  U.  S.  aid.  But  the 
strong  efi'orts  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Taiwan,  plus  a  major  assistance 
program  from  the  United  States,  have 
achieved   extremely   rapid    progress. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
concentrated  on  expanding  the  agricultural 
base  for  their  economy.  Chinese  agricultural 
technicians  were  trained,  a  .successful  land 
reform  was  instituted,  increased  crop  yields 
were  Improved  and  improved  farm  market- 
ing was  ,T,chleved.  Food  output  doubled  in 
fifteen  years. 

Industry  on  Taiwan  has  gro^xm  even  more 
rapidly  than  agriculture,  with  an  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  output  of  12  per- 
cent per  year  over  the  past  decade.  The  gross 
national  product  has  grown  six  to  eight  per- 
cent annually.  Schools  and  health  facilities 
have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Most  Important  of  all.  there  is  today  suffi- 
cient economic  strength  and  momentum, 
sufficient  competence  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment to  permit  Taiwan  to  make  continuing 
further  economic  and  social  progress  with- 
out further  aid  erants  and  soft-term  loans 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  has  not  made  the  Tai- 
wanese rich:  the  average  income  per  person 
in  Taiwan  today  is  about  $150  per  year- 
compared  to  more  than  $2500  per  person  per 
year  in  the  United  States.  But  the  point  is 
ihat  the  Taiwanese  .■^re  now  in  a  position 
through  their  own  efforts  to  raise  their  per 
capita  Income  steadily  year  by  year  into  the 
future,  without  special  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 
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This  Is  the  objective  we  are  seeking  In 
other  developing  countries  as  well — and  we 
are  making  steady  progress  in  that  direction. 

Of  course  there  are.  and  will  continue  to 
be.  difficulties  in  the  way.  Foreign  aid  is 
not  a  prescription  lor  "Instant  Paradise." 

There  Is  first  of  all  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  situation  In  the  developing  countries, 
where  typically  there  are  not  enough  schools 
for  all  the  children  even  to  go  through  the 
primary  grades  let  alone  go  on  to  high  school 
and  college— where  farming  methods  are 
typically  primitive  and  farmers  have  neither 
the  education  nor  the  credit  facilities  nor 
the  access  to  modern  techniques  and  sup- 
plies which  would  permit  them  rapidly  to 
expand  farm  output — where  there  is  often 
no  tradition  of  responsible  management  in 
the  public  Interest  of  governmental  agencies 
or  private  activities — where  the  average  life 
span  is  half  what  it  Is  In  the  advanced  coun- 
tries, and  where  the  rate  of  Infant  mortality 
Is  .several  times  what  it  Is  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  conditions  of  lack 
of  education,  of  disease,  of  poverty  and  lack 
of  resources  which  are  Inherent  In  the  less- 
developed  countries.  It  is  necessarily  a  diffi- 
cult and  time-consuming  task,  no  matter 
how  good  the  leadership  Is  in  those  coun- 
trlfcs,  no  matter  how  strong  and  effective  Is 
external  aid,  to  make  permanent  and  last- 
ing progress  in  such  countries.  But  .-teady  if 
not  spectacular  progress  is  being  made. 

Today  we  are  extending  some  kind  cf  a 
helping  hand  to  55  countries  with  programs 
to  help  them  Improve  their  agriculture,  their 
national  health,  their  educational  and  In- 
dustrial systems.  But  this  aid  Is  by  no  means 
scattered  "haphazardly  around  the  globe.  It 
is  concentrated,  generally  speaking,  In  a  few 
countries  which  need  it  most  and  irhich  ran 
vse  it  best. 

Tlie  program  has  a  three-prong  thrttst — 
giving  top  priority  to  programs  In  agriculture 
and  the  war  on  hunger,  education,  and 
health. 

War  on  hunger 

The  simple  arithmetic  of  the  world's  food 
supply  and  the  population  It  must  feed 
means  that  improved  agriculture  has  the 
highest  development  priority  of  all. 

In  simplest  terms,  population  has  been 
rising  faster  than  food  production.  There  Is 
less  food  per  capita  in  the  world  today  than 
a  year  ago.  The  rate  of  increase  |)f  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  world  has  slowed 
since  1960  while  population  has  continued 
to  rise  by  2' J  to  3  percent  annually.  But  i«n 
1966.  when  world  population  grew  by  70 
million,  food   production  stood  still. 

The  significance  of  this  fact — in  terms  of 
world  stability,  peace,  further  economic  prog- 
ress— is  plain.  If  developing  countries  can- 
not meet  growing  food  demands,  the  bill  for 
failure  will  be  paid  In  political  and  social 
unrest  among  people  no  longer  content  with 
silent  suffering,  in  the  stifling  of  economic 
and  social  development,  in  malnutrition — 
eventually  in  widespread  famine.  The  out- 
look would  be  virtually  hopeless  If  solution 
to  the  problem  were  not  widely  acknowl- 
edged as  within  the  capacity  of  the  modern 
world  to  achieve. 

We  know  how  to  produce  vastly  larger 
amounts  of  food.  We  know  how  to  improve 
and  Increase  arable  land.  We  have  barely 
begun  to  fully  exploit  the  food  resources  of 
ths  sea.  And  we  are  confident,  looking  at  the 
other  side  of  the  as  yet  unbalanced  equation. 
that  population  growth  can  be  effectively 
curbed  v.-ithout  violence  to  human  dignity. 
No  matter  how  successful  the  world  may  be 
in  increasing  agricultural  productivity,  long 
continuance  of  the  present  population 
growth  rate  would  bring  disaster.  Before  the 
world  reaches  the  projected  level  of  seven 
billion  population  in  the  year  2000,  millions 
would  be  without  food  and  there  would  be 
widespread  breakdown  in  employment,  edu- 
cation, housing,  health  and  public  services, 
with   consequent   disorders    of   many   kinds. 
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Fortunately,  world  concern  over  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  the  fact  Is 
growing.  Yet  progress  has  been  slower  than 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  dictates. 

Unlike  other  kinds  of  aeslstance.  Including 
help  in  raising  food  production,  family  plan- 
ning programs  are  relatively  inexpensive  in 
terms  of  foreign  exchange  needs  supplied 
from  the  outside,  which  means  that  for  the 
most  part  such  progrnms  can  be  financed 
with  the  currency,  of  the  country  concerned. 
The  techniques  of  family  planning  are  simple. 
However  they  do  require  well-planned  and 
well-executed  educational  efforts  because  of 
social  and  cultural  changes  Implicit  In  their 
wide  acceptance. 

In  those  countries  that  have  not  acted 
urgently  the  fundamental  obstacle  to  progress 
in  lamily  planning  is  Insufficient  awareness 
of  what  fast-growing  populations  mean,  not 
only  to  food  supplies  btit  to  an  entire  de- 
velopment program. 

Every  American  instinctively  understands 
that  good  health  and  economic  productivity 
go  hand  In  hand.  In  the  United  States  of  1967. 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  people  live  to 
an  age  of  65  or  more,  providing  a  .■sustained 
application  of  vigorous  adult  human  re- 
sources to  economic  progress  through  the 
truly  productive  years. 

But  this  waa  not  always  so.  Eighty  years 
ago  only  14  percent,  about  one  American  in 
seven,  lived  as  long.  And  in  the  developing 
world  today  life  expectancy  is  often  lesa  than 
that.  In  a  typical  unhealthy  population 
many  children  are  fed.  housed  and  educated 
only  to  die  before  reaching  adulthood! 

In  addition,  Flcknesa  creates  permanent  or 
recurring  unproductlvity  which  further 
burdens  the  already  weak  economy. 

AID'S  programs  In  health  have  four  broad 
objectives: 

First.  To  assist  developing  countries  In  the 
control  and  eradication  of  communicable 
disease: 

Second.  To  help  them  find  and  train  their 
own  health  workers: 

Third.  To  help  reduce  and  ultimately  solve 
the  problem  of  malnutrition,  above  all  In 
mothers  and  children: 

Fourth.  To  help,  ic/icn  asked.  In  establish- 
ing population  control  programs. 

It  Is  apparent  that  malnutrition  and  popu- 
lation problems  are  matters  closely  related  to 
the  broader  War  on  Hunger. 
Education 
The  function  of  education  in  developing 
countries  is  to  train  vast  numbers  of  people 
in  the  skills  of  natlon-bullding  In  the  shortest 
possible  time.  But  in  the  longer  view  educa- 
tion is  also  the  key  to  responsible  democracy 
and  enriched  individual  lives. 

Yet  in  developing  countries  today  there 
are  more  than  300  million  children  of  school 
age  who  are  not  in  school.  The  problem  is 
growing  as  needs  mount  notwithstanding 
construction  of  more  schools  and  training 
of  more  teachers.  In  India,  for  example,  40 
million  persons  were  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  a  recent  lO-year  period.  When  the 
drive  ended,  however,  there  were  11  million 
more  illiterates  th.an  before  as  a  result  of 
population  increases. 

Even  the  relatively  well  developed  coun- 
tries AID  assists  often  have  major  school 
deficiencies  in  their  rural  areas.  In  Chile, 
for  example,  about  30  percent  of  rural  chil- 
dren abandon  school  within  the  first  two 
years  and  only  16  percent  complete  the  sixth 
grade. 

In  AID'S  case,  education  has  long  been  a 
priority  area  of  attention,  in  recent  years 
accounting  for  the  largest  number  of  AID- 
financed  technicians,  about  one  in  five,  work- 
ing in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  They 
strive  to  help  develop  basic  education  sys- 
tems as  well  as  programs  needed  to  traia 
the  doctors,  nurse-,  health  workers,  farm  ex- 
perts, engineers.  pubUc  administrators,  man- 
agers and  other  specialists  required  for  suc- 
cessful development. 
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In  earlier  programs.  AID  directly  nired 
mofrt,  American  technicians  and  educators 
a-ssigned  to  school  programs  overseas.  To<|ay, 
hr.-never  four  of  every  five  such  experts  ;are 
statr  members  from  American  colleges  imd 
universities  with  which  AID  has  contracts 
.'  .r  technical  assistance  Through  some  tSi\9 
million  in  such  contracts.  127  US  colleges 
.ind  umverslties  play  a  role  In  technical  as- 
sistance including  training  of  AID-sponsdred 
f  reun  students  Teams  from  74  of  ttjCse 
institutions  are  at  work  in  39  countries. 

The  AID  contribution  can  be  measured  In 
several  ways,  for  example  by  the  fact  t;)iat 
more  than  97.000  foreign  technicians  knd 
professionals  have  come  to  this  country  un- 
der Its  auspices,  or  Its  predecessors',  sihce 
1949  In  the  same  period  some  19.000  were 
trained  in  other  countries  having  suitable 
f.icilities.  In  fiscal  1966  alone  there  li^ere 
8  800  foreign  trainees  In  the  United  States 
under  AID  auspices  and  about  2.000  in  other 
nations  About  hal.f  were  enrolled  in  col'lfges 
and  universities  while  the  rest  attended  M)e- 
cnil  tntining  programs  or  seminars.  f, 

Colleges  and  schools  established  int  c|e- 
velcpmg  countries  with  AID  assistance  have 
eraduAfed  more  than  378.000  teachers  who 
In  maay  countries  constitute  a  third  or  n^e 
of  the  teaching  force  In  Ethiopia  they  |ac- 
count  for  70  percent  of  the  nation's  teachers, 
in  Pakistan  35  percent.  Korea  28  percent, 
Iran  45  percent.  Cost  Rica  34  percent,  and 
Nepal  33  percent.  Although  the  result  is  not 
susceptible  of  quantitative  measurement, 
AID-flnanced  American  educators  have 
helped  many  developing  countries  moderaize 
and  improve  school  curricula  by  relating 
subjects  taught  to  special  requirements  for 
trained  manpower. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  Is  among  these 
institutions  The  University  has  contracts 
valued  at  more  than  three  million  dollars 
to  carry  out  training  programs  for  AID  em- 
ployees assigned  to  the  Far  East;  to  under- 
take family  planning  studies:  and  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  the  governments  of 
Pakistan  and  Laos. 

Now  once  again  the  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing what  should  be  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
AID  program  for  next  year.  The  President 
has  requested  2  5  billion  dollars  to  carry  out 
the  program — the  lowest  request  in  history. 
It  means  that  the  cost  of  our  foreign  aid 
represents  about  a  penny  and  a  half  of  each 
federal  budget  dollar.  The  figure  represents 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  funds  requested  will  be  spent 
in  a  relatively  few  countries.  The  following 
15  will  get  nearly  90'^  of  all  country  program 
funds:  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Do- 
minican Republic,  India,  Indonesia,  Korea, 
Laos,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Thailand.  Tunisia. 
Turkey  and  Vietnam 

Eight  of  these  countries — India.  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Korea,  Indonesia.  Brazil,  Colonibla 
and  Chile — are  scheduled  to  get  more  tjian 
four-fifths  of  development  loan  country  pro- 
grams. Fouir  of  them — -Vietnam.  Korea,  Jaos 
and  Thailand — are  expected  to  get  95%  of 
all  Supporting  Assistance.  The  Presideiit  is 
requesting  $765  million  for  Development 
Loans. 

Three  countries  In  the  .Veor  East  and 
South  Asia  region — India.  Pakistan  and  Tur- 
key— are  scheduled  to  receive  three-fourths 
of  all  Development  Loan  funds.  Nearly  half 
the  people  AID  seeks  to  help  live  in  these 
three  countries. 

India,  spurred  by  a  record  food  grain  crop 
now  estimated  at  100  million  tons,  sound  ag- 
ricultural policies,  and  a  more  practical  ap- 
proach to  current  economic  problems  and 
longer-range  development  planning,  has  ttje 
opportunity  to  break  through  to  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  growth  rate  than  in  the  past. 

Pakistan  is  making  steady  development 
progress.  The  development  budget  has  been 
increased,  and  agricultural  progress  is  at 
the    point    where    self-sufficiency    in    iood 
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graJns  looks  only  a  short  time  ofT,  A  vigorous 
fan^lly  planning  program  is  under  way,  and 
private  investment  is  steadily  expanding. 
$177    million    is    proposed    for    Development 

Tnirkey  Is  making  good  use  of  Aid.  Her  GNP 
hasi  grown  on  an  average  of  6';  a  year  since 
196g.  indilstrial  output  has  grown  9';  a  year, 
ancl  food  production  is  growing  faster  than 
population.  By  the  early  1970s.  Turkey  plans 
to  feach  the  point  where  she  will  no  longer 
need  concessional  economic  aid.  This  year  a 
development  loan  on  the  order  of  $60  million 
is  pfroposed  for  Ttirkey. 

SHibstantial  Development  Loan  programs 
are  I  contemplated  for  two  countries  in  East 
Asia — Indonesia  and  Korea.  The  United 
States  has  agreed,  subject  to  appropriation, 
to  ipelp  meet  Indonesia's  requirements  .as  de- 
terinined^by  a  seven-nation  Inter-Govern- 
mejital  Group,  the  International  Monetary 
Putd  and  the  World  Bank,  provided  the 
othjer  donors  do  their  part  About  $55  million 
in  Development  Loans  will  be  needed  in  1969. 

In  the  past  few  years  Korea  has  been  mak- 
ing! excellent  progress  in  agriculture,  in  in- 
dustry, in  education  and  In  reducing  popu- 
lation growth.  GNP  has  averaged  8.5 '■>  a 
year  since  1961.  Korea  will  get  about  $40  mil- 
lion in  Development  Loans  to  enable  her  to 
ma  ntain  her  present  momentum  and  capi- 
talize on  the  remarkable  progress  she  has 
ma^e  to  date. 

.■Appropriation  cuts  have  sharply  reduced 
the;  level  of  Development  Loans  for  Africa — 
froJn  $98  million  in  FY  1967  to  $52  million 
in  FY  1968.  More  is  needed  in  FY  1969  to 
support  regional  development  efforts,  help 
thCj  reform  government  of  Ghana  and  sup- 
port Tunisia's  strong  development  effort.  A 
totfl  of  $90  million  is  proposed  for  FY  1969. 

Ifhe  President  has  requested  $235  million 
for]  Technical  Assistance  in  FY  1969. 

All  developing  countries  need  Technical 
Assistance  to  provide  skills,  develop  trained 
manpower,  build  basic  institutions  and  pre- 
pare for  capital  Investment. 

Ip  Africa.  $80  million  is  needed  to  train 
teachers,  provide  skilled  manpower  and  ex- 
pai^d  regional  development  activities  in  re- 
sponse to  African  initiatives. 

En  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  $46  mil- 
lioi  is  needed  for  population  programs,  for 
secisndary  and  higher  education,  and  to  help 
goTfernmenis  carry  on  priority  programs  In 

^  East  Asia.  $63  million  is  needed  to  spread 
ru^al  development,  education  and  health 
programs,  ahd  to  assist  Asian  initiatives  for 
regional  development. 

in  the  category  of  direct  support,  not  loans 
anfl  not  (technical  advice.  $595  million  Is  pro- 
posed Pfogwms  are  planned  for  seven  coun- 
tries.       1 

Of  this,  $480  million  Is  proposed  for  Viet- 
nam. The  program  was  planned  before  the 
Vidtcong  offensive  which  began  January  30. 
In] the  months  to  come,  changes  in  scojje 
and  composition  may  be  required  as  the 
sltliation  develops. 

lin  Korea.  $25  million  is  proposed  to  help 
th4t  nation  shoulder  her  large  defense  bur- 
deii.  In  Laos  ($39  million)  and  Thailand  {$50 
mijlion)  Supporting  Assistance  is  needed  to 
help  maintain  internal  security  and  promote 
rujal  development.  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public $20  million  in  Supporting  Assistance 
lo^s  will  be  used  to  attack  unemployment 
an^  support  fiscal  "reforms. 

ijn  Latin  America,  the  President  Is  request- 
ing $625  million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
$H0  million  of  which  is  for  technical  assist- 
ance grants.  About  70"f  of  these  funds  are 
planed  for  Brazil,  Chile.  Colombia  and  Cen- 
trail  America. 

grazil  Is  making  progress  In  containing  in- 
flation and  resuming  economic  growth.  In 
19^7  real  GNP  growth  exceeded  o'~.  for  the 
flrrit  time  in  five  years.  AID  assistance  for 
FT?  1969  is  planned  at  $215  million.  A  $75  mil- 
lion program  loan  will  support  continuing 
economic  stabilization  efforts.  Sector   loans 
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in  agriculture  and  education  will  total  $60 
million.  The  .agricultural  loan  will  provide 
credit  to  help  farmers  invest  in  farm  storaRe 
facilities,  fertilizer,  seed  and  pesticides 
needed  to  increase  earnings  .and  production 
The  loan  for  education  will  nelp  finance  the 
beginning  of  a  free  secondary  school  system 

Chile,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Frel.  has  achieved  an  annual  per  capita 
growth  rat«  of  nearly  2  5'", — the  Alliance 
target. 

For  FY  1969,  $83  million  is  planned.  .\  $35 
million  program  loan  will  support  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program.  Over  the  past 
three  years,  inflation  has  beeu  cut  in  half  to 
about  20'r  $30  million  is  needed  for  sector 
loans  in  agriculture  and  educi.tion. 

In  Colombia,  a  $95  million  program  is 
planned  for  FY  1969  The  C-olombian  econ- 
omy has  been  hurt  by  falling  coffee  prices. 
The  resulting  drop  In  her  foreign  exchange 
earnings  threatens  tti  choke  off  growth,  $65 
millii  n  m  program  lending  will  finance  the 
US,  goods  and  raw  materials  that  Colom- 
bia's private  sector  needs  to  grow,  A  $15  mil- 
lion agricultural  sector  loan  will  provide  fer- 
tilizer and  machinerv'  to  help  Colombia  boost 
food  production.  A  $10  million  education 
sector  loan  will  begin  an  attack  on  the  sec- 
ondary education  bottleneck  which  now 
denies  educational  opportunity  to  Colom- 
bia's people. 

Central  America  has  made  rapid  strides 
toward  economic  integration  in  the  last  few 
years.  But  the  incre;ise  in  traditional  exports 
which  spurred  growth  has  stopped,  and  now 
the  Central  .\merican  governments  must  ex- 
pand their  investment  and  raise  more  rev- 
enue. For  FY  1969.  $15  million  in  Alliance 
technical  assistance  and  $68  million  In  Al- 
liance loans  are  planned. 

Tills  brief  rundown  of  the  developing 
world  gives  you  an  idea  of  where  the  AID 
money  goes.  Most  of  it  Is  in  the  form  o: 
loans,  made  over  long  terms  and  at  low  in- 
terest rates,  but  it  is  not  money  we  are  say- 
ing goodbye  to  forever.  The  record  of  loan 
repayment  has  been  very  good.  Besides  this 
aspect,  the  proceeds  from  such  loans  are 
spent  in  the  United  States,  as  required  by 
law,  to  purchase  the  tools,  the  tractors,  the 
trucks  needed  for  development  and  to  pay 
for  the  hire  of  American  technicians,  teach- 
ers and  engineers  who  are  sharing  Ameri- 
can "know-how"  and  "can-do"  with  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

In  relation  to  our  gross  national  product, 
we  are  devoting  to  foreign  assistance  today 
less  than  half  as  mjich  as  we  did  In  the  days 
of  the  Marshall  Plan.  Moreover,  we  have  ad- 
Justed  our  policies  in  order  to  minimize  the 
Impact  of  our  foreign  .assistance  on  our  own 
balance  of  payments.  Today  90  percent  of  the 
funds  I'otcd  by  Congress  for  foreign  aid  arc 
spent  directly  in  the  United  States  for  Amer- 
ican  goods  and  services.  It  is  these  goods 
and  services,  rather  than  dollars,  which  we 
make  available  under  our  aid  programs,  and 
their  export,  of  course,  does  not  add  to  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  they  should  not 
be  exaggerated,  the  costs  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance are  real  and  substantial,  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  funds  spent  under 
this  program,  like  those  spent  under  all 
other  government  programs,  achieve  maxi- 
mum results. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  task  of  achieving  progress  In  the  devel- 
oping countries,  we  are  unfortunately  facing 
continuous  opposition  from  subversive  ele- 
ments trained  and  directed  from  Communist 
sources.  This  type  of  opposition  can  be  very 
damaging  and  costly  to  efforts  to  achieve 
progress  for  free  countries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  will  face  this  kind  of  difficulty  for 
years  to  come.  Those  who  are  directing  the 
Communist  subversion  are  astute,  persistent, 
and  patient.  It  will  require  at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  intelligence,  of  persistence,  and  of 
patience  on  our  part  if  we  are  to  help  extend 
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tiie  area  of  freedom  around  the  ■world,  and 
rrevent   that  area  from  shrinking. 

But  the  lesson  of  experience  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  is  that  foreign  aid  can  be 
•.  very  powerful  and  effective  instrument  for 
■ic'iieVing  peaceful  progress.  Our  aid  pro- 
CTims  are  only  one  element  in  our  foreign 
policy.  They  are  no  cure-all.  Even  where  they 
re  successful,  the  results  are  limited,  and 
will  not  do  away  with  differences  of  opinion 
rnong  free  nations. 

We  believe,  after  all.  In  a  world  of  free 
and  independent  nations  because  such  a 
world  offers  the  opportunity  through  the 
process  of  international  cooperation  to 
i.cliicve  maximum  freedom  and  odrance- 
inent  for  us  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  Such  a  world,  like  our  own  situation 
in  the  United  States,  does  not  eliminate 
pro'oUms.  but  It  o.fers  us  the  chance  to  .'clve 
those  problems  in  peace  and  freedom. 

As  in  all  major  programs  affecting  our 
relations  with  other  countries  and  their 
people,  our  foreign  assistance  programs  must 
constantly  stand  the  light  of  public  Inspec- 
tion and  review.  In  my  own  view.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  unilateral  selection 
of  countries  to  receive  our  free-world  assist- 
ance has  passed  and  we  Ehould  instead  be 
looking  more  and  more  to  the  counsel  of 
other  nations  from  whom  we  expect  moral 
.and  militarv  support  in  our  efforts  to  help 
other  people.  I  believe  this  policy  decision  of 
wlio  receives  help  should  be  the  work  of  a 
multilateral  group — many  nations  all  par- 
ticipating in  this  .selection  and  all  sharing 
the  responsibility  of  shaping  the  future  wel- 
fare and  well-being  of  the  world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  COMBAT 
CRIME 


HON.  FRAiNK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  representati\t;:s 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
erov.ing  crime  rate.  The  rise  in  crimes 
of  all  types,  the  fear  that  has  gripped 
many  large  urban  centers  and  the  need 
for  a  restoration  of  law  and  order  are 
problems  that  demand  bold  measures  if 
we  are  to  achieve  realistic  solutions. 

It  is  a  national  tragedy  when  people 
are  terrified  of  using  the  streets  after 
dark  and  even  are  reluctant  to  use  park 
and  recreational  facilities  during  the 
daylight  hours.  As  one  who  has  worked  in 
law  enforcement,  I  recognize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crime  problem,  and  wish  to 
outline  a  series  of  recommendations 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  most  helpful 
in  combating  the  crime  that  troubles 
our  society. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  the  Presi- 
dent's safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill 
be  adopted  so  that  new  and  effective 
crime-fighting  programs  may  be  devel- 
oped at  the  local  level,  including  the 
training  and  use  of  neighborhood  youth 
in  community  patrol  activities. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  should  go  one 
step  further  than  as  is  presently  con- 
stituted. I  would  propose  that  a  portion 
of  the  funds  that  would  be  earmarked 
for  anticrime  elTorts  be  used  to  expand 
the  police  force  of  our  cities.  In  New 
York   City,    where   the   crime   rate   lias 


reached  frightening  proportions,  we  need 
an  additional  5,000  policemen  in  order 
to  make  our  streets  safe  again. 

The  civil  disorders  that  liave  convulsed 
our  Nation  in  recent  years  have  .served  to 
underscore  the  critical  need  for  run  con- 
trol leprislation.  In  many  of  the  cities 
struck  by  riots,  there  were  scores  of 
sniper  attacks,  and  the  victims  included 
innocc-nt  citizens  as  well  as  local  po- 
licemen and  firemen.  Certainly,  we  can 
prevent  weaiwns  from  falling  into  the 
liands  of  irresponsible  persons  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  life  and  property  by 
making  the  interstate  sale  of  all  weapons 
illegal.  A  ban  on  the  mail-order  sale  of 
weapons  would  not  impede  recognized, 
responsible  rifle  clubs.  Rather  it  would 
sharply  reduce  the  possibility  of  wanton 
mayhem  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
role  and  a  responsibility  in  preserving 
law  and  order,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
done  by  local  government  to  fight  crime. 
For  example,  I  have  recommended  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  the 
parks  department  create  a  new  .iob, 
"parks  patrolman,"  to  help  combat  crime 
and  vandalism  in  parks  and  other  rec- 
reational areas. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
patrolmen  who  function  with  the  transit 
department,  the  liousing  authority  and 
the  port  authority.  Thus,  there  are  prece- 
dents for  jiarks  patrolmen. 

In  New  York,  we  have  parks  that  are 
In  such  a  .'^tate  of  deterioration  that  even 
if  the  streets  and  the  parks  were  safe, 
people  would  find  it  difficult  to  enjoy  rec- 
reation in  them. 

Tire  costs  of  the  proposed  "parks  pa- 
trolmen" would  not  compare  with  the 
amount  of  money  the  city  spends  every 
year  to  rehabilitate  facilities  that  have 
"been  hit  by  vandalism. 

In  my  years  as  the  assistant  district 
attoiTiey.  I  saw  many  cases  in  which  rec- 
reational facilities  in  parks  were  de- 
stroyed beyond  repair,  where  park  com- 
fort stations  were  burned  down  or  torn 
apart  brick  by  brick,  and  where  fences 
and  games  were  broken  and  .stolen.  The 
addition  of  parks  patrolmen  would  en- 
able all  our  citizens  to  enjoy  the  city's 
parks  in  complete  safety,  and  I  think  all 
cities  should  give  this  recommendation 
serious  consideration. 

Also  of  extreme  urgency  is  our  need  for 
protection  for  our  citizens  living  in  hous- 
ing projects.  A  force  of  2,500  additional 
housing  patrolmen  could  prevent  a  siz- 
able proportion  of  the  crime  and  damage 
which  is  incurred  regularly  in  these  areas 
by  vandals.  And  certainly,  the  money  the 
city  of  New  York  would  have  by  putting 
a  stop  to  this  wanton  destruction  would 
be  more  than  adequate  to  finance  the 
additional  "housing  patrol"  force. 

In  terms  of  the  role  of  the  courts.  I 
have  proposed  that  a  "call  system"  be 
established  in  all  criminal  courts  in  New 
York  City,  whereby  witnesses  would  be 
notified  to  appear  on  the  day  of  trial  in- 
stead of  having  to  make  repeated  trips 
to  court  before  the  case  is  heard.  Under 
the  present  system,  many  witnesses  be- 
come discouraged  and  do  not  make  ap- 
pearances  when  scheduled. 

A  call  system  would  make  it  easier  for 
them  as  well  as  for  everj-one  coimected 
with  the  case.  It  would  also  free  scores  of 
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patrolmen,  who  are  tied  up  in  courts 
awaiting  the  call  calendar,  from  wasting 
precious  hours  waiting  for  a  trial  to  come 
up.  We  are  deeply  awaie  of  the  .shortage 
of  patrolmen  on  our  streets.  Here  i.s  a 
method  that  would  enable  more  police 
to  patrol  our  streets. 

In  line  with  this,  I  strongly  support 
le;.,i5lation  that  would  expand  the  judi- 
ciai->'  in  New  York.  New  judgesliips  are 
especially  needed  in  the  criminal  courts, 
wlierc  because  of  an  enormous  backlog 
of  cases,  confirmed  criminals  sometimes 
arc  permitted  to  plead  sruilty  to  a  les:  er 
ofTcn-sc  in  order  to  speed  up  the  calcii^ 
dars.  More  judges  in  the.se  courts  would 
cliininiKte  this  |)0."=fibility,  and  assure  the 
community  that  in  every  criminal  ca.sc 
tlie  puni.siimcnt  will  fit  the  crime  and 
hardened  crimiijals  will  not  be  released 
bctc'rc  the  amiropriatc  i<me. 

Statistics  .show  that  drur:  rddiction  is 
responsible  for  a  .sub.stantial  number  of 
crimes  committed  uiiain.st  .'socioty.  I 
.strongly  support  measures  that  would 
invoke  severe  penalties  rgainst  fcllers 
of  narcotics,  and  at  the  same  time  urce 
immediate  pa.ssage  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
to  alert  young  people  and  their  parents 
to  (ian^rerous  druiis. 

My  bill  would  require  that  so-called 
"pop  pills"  and  other  barbiturates  and 
narcotics  be  manufactured  in  different 
colors  .so  ns  to  avoid  confusion.  Pills  man- 
ufactured in  varying  colors  would  per\e 
as  a  warning  to  youths,  parents,  and 
teachers,  and  would  contribute  to  a  re- 
duction in  drug  addiction.  It  would  also 
a.ssist   lav.-tnforccmrnt    officers    in    the 
identification  of  these  dangerous  drugs. 
Recently  I  was  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
a    Florida-based    company    was   .selling 
through  the  mail  inasterkeys  for  all  mp.kc 
automobiles.  To  confirm  this.  I  ordered, 
and  received,  a  set  of  keys  for  all  Ford 
automobiles  for  the  meager  sum  of  S3. 
This  kind  of  sale  is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  for  the  wave  of  auto  thefts  plagu- 
ing our  cities.  Subsequently  I  cosponsor- 
cd  legislation  to  ban  the  use  of  interstate 
mails  for  these  sales.  Tire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives veiy  quicklj'  passed  the  bill: 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  the  same  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  outlined 
specific  programs.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  public  itself  can  con- 
tribute to  a  curtailment  in  crime  by  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  community  af- 
fairs, and  by  working  with  their  local 
police  and  law-enforcement  officials  to 
eradicate  the  lawlessness.  Tire  problem 
is  an  enormous  one.  but  by  no  means  in- 
soluble. We  can— and  we  will— restore 
safety  to  the  streets.  Thank  you. 


TULIP  SELECTED  AS  NATIONAL 
FLOWER 


HON.  CHALMERS  P    WYLiE 

)F    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  student 
body  of  the  Pickaway  Township  School, 
Logan-Elm  School  District  in  Pickaway 
County,  feels  that  the  United  States 
shotUd  have'  a  national  flower.  , 
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Aft^r  several  flowers  were  BfOggested 
for  the  honor,  arguments  were  pireaealed 

to  the  entire  student  body,  after  which 
by  secret  ballot  the  tulip  was  chosen. 

It  wa^5  suggested  that  the  tulip  be 
chosen  as  the  national  flower  because: 
First,  it  is  found  in  most  States;  second, 
It  Ls  usually  the  first  flower  to  bloom  in 
the  spnne:  third,  it  is  eye-catching,  rep- 
resenting the  beauty  of  our  country;  and 
fourth,  it  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  liie  PiR'rims  on  tlie  Mayflower. 


OCCL'P.^TION'AL  HEALTH   AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

fF    C^MF  :.RN-:.>. 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REF'H£:-?N  :  \  TIVES- 

Thursday.  May  16,  196S 

Mr  BLTITON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker-,  iri  my  district  in  San  Francisco 
recently  a  rather  remarkable  speech  was 
presented  to  a  large  f.oup  of  scientists 
that  forcefully  stated  the  need  for  the 
p-a.^.sa^e  of  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Ic  was  delivered  by  an  Assistant  Sur- 
ceon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Dr  Richard  Prindle.  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Industrial  Medical 
Association  of  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  it  was  sufficiently  important  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress several  of  the  salient  paragraphs  of 
the  speech: 

Health  officers  and  physicians  cannot  afford 
to  approach  the  potential  health  hazards 
of  the  contemporary  environment,  and  we 
must  include  the  work  environment,  as 
though  we  were  attorneys  in  a  court  where 
the  suspect  is  deemed  innocent  until  guilt 
is  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  size 
of  the  population  at  risk  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  failure  to  control  both  the 
known  and  the  susp>ected  hazards  are  too 
great  to  await  absolute  proof.  Strong  cir- 
ciunstantlal  and  theoretical  endence  re- 
quires action  To  await  positive  proof  is  to 
court  disaster. 

The  people  of  this  country  need  and  desire 
the  products  and  the  affluence  of  a  prosper- 
ous industrial  economy.  But  they  also  need 
and  Increasingly  are  demanding  cleaner 
air  and  water;  they  want  safe  Jobs,  safe 
food,  drugs,  and  clothing.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
the  people  are  convinced  that  cin  unsafe  and 
unhealthy  environment  Is  not  a  reasonable 
price  to  pay  for  prosperity.  I  believe  the 
American  people  feel  that  a  science  which 
can  unravel  the  genetic  code,  develop  arti- 
ficial liearts  and  kidneys,  and  an  industry 
which  can  transmit  clear  photographs  back 
to  earth  from  the  moon's  surface  can  also 
clean  up  the  environment  and  improve  the 
workplace  without  destroying  the  American 
way. 

Air  and  water  pollution  have  held  the 
center  of  legislative  and  public  attention 
until  now  because  their  gross  effects  are 
readily  apparent  to  millions  of  people.  Health 
authorities  have  concentrated  on  air  and 
water  because  of  the  size  of  the  populations 
exposed  to  their  potentially  harmful 
contaminants. 

Belated  as  were  the  legislative  enactments 
of  recent  years  designed  to  cope  with  air 
and  water  pollution,  with  better  delivery  of 
health  services,  even  more  belated  but 
equally  welcome  to  health  workers  was  the 
introduction  this  year  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968,  This  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  important  and  needed 
pieces  of  health  legislation  introduced  in 
the  last  decade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WINTON  M.  BLOUNT,  NEWLY  ELECT- 
ED PRESIDENT  OF  US.  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


Mat^  16,  1968 


HON,  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  which  took  place  re- 
cently in  Washington  when  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.  elected  Win- 
ton  M.  "Red"  Blount  its  41st  president. 

I  have  known  Red  Blount  all  of  his 
life.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  my  home- 
town of  Union  Springs,  Ala.  His  father, 
affectionately  called  "Bo"  Blount,  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had. 

Red  is  president  and  board  chairman 
of  the  multimillion-dollar  Bloujit  Bros, 
Corp.,  which  he  built  from  scratch, 
Blount  Bros,  has  landed  some  of  the 
biggest  and  toughest  contracts  in  the 
country  over  the  past  17  yeai-s.  They  in- 
clude atomic  research  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Georgia  Tech,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards;  the  Atlanta  airport 
terminal;  Cape  Kennedy's  Saturn  launch 
complex  with  a  400-foot  steel  tower  that 
moves  on  rails;  an  "indoor  ocean"  for 
research  by  the  U.S.  Navy:  missile  de- 
fense installations  in  six  States;  a  250- 
foot-deep  compulsion  engine  test  cell; 
Cleveland's  underground  convention  cen- 
ter and  mall;  the  Marion,  HI.,  Federal 
maximum  secui-ity  prison  that  replaced 
Alcatraz.  and  a  wide  variety  of  complex 
industrial  projects.  In  fact,  he  has  in- 
jected into  the  constiaiction  industry 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date  manage- 
ment techniques.  He  is  sending  his  entire 
top  management,  one  by  one,  to  the  13- 
week  advanced  management  program  at 
Haiward  Business  School, 

Red  and  his  lovely  wife,  Mary  Kath- 
erine,  have  five  childi'en.  They  live  in  a 
handsome  Georgian-style  home  on  a  hill 
■overlooking  his  60-acre  estate — "Wyn- 
fleld" — in  the  outskirts  of  Montgomei-y, 
Ala.  It  ^s  not  far  from  where  he  plans 
to  build  soon  a  new  headquarters  for 
Blount  Bios. 

In  my  opinion,  Red  could  give  each  of 
us  a  real  good  lesson  in  leadership, 

I  include  in  my  remarks  his  accept- 
ance speech  made  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States : 

WiNTON   M.   Blount,  Elected  U.S.  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  President 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  for  your  expression  of  welcome 
and  encouragement. 

The  abilities  I  have  to  offer  are  at  your 
service  in  the  year  ahead.  But  whatever  sig- 
nificance they  gain — the  impact  we  make  on 
the  events  of  our  time — will  not  reflect  the 
efforts  of  a  single  individual,  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
business  community  to  make  the  force  of  its 
convictions  felt  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
needed. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  never  before 
has  the  leadership  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber— its  officers,  directors  and  staff — been 
so  aware  of  the  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  the  measure  of  this  organizations  effort 
be  sufficient  to  the  challenge  of  our  times. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  international 
problems  such  as  Vietnam  and  the  worth  of 


the  dollar  In  the  world  markets;  national 
problems  related  to  an  economy  beset  by  In- 
flation, urbanization  and  industrialization; 
human  problems  of  race  and  poverty;  and 
spiritual  problems  of  dissension,  distrust  and 
violence  These  problems  must  be  met  and 
solved. 

This  is  a  time  for  reason  and  restraint.  This 
Is  also  a  lime  for  response — restraint  from 
emotionalism  and  radicalism  .  .  .  but  re- 
sponse toward  finding  solutions  to  these 
major  problems.  The  climate  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty  have  placed,  ."is  never  before,  new 
demands  up>on  the  business  and  professional 
community  for  leadership  and  constructive 
action. 

Business  Is  responding  by  bringing  its 
leadership,  management  and  problem  solv- 
ing abilities  to  bear  on  these  matters,  invad- 
ing areas  which  have  been  traditionally  left 
to  government  We  are  seeking  out  dark  cor- 
ners and  moving  into  the  social  problem 
backwaters  where  politicians  have  been  mak- 
ing too  many  of  the  decisions.  The  Chamber 
must  continue  to  encourage  and  lead  this 
effort,  and  determine  the  most  effective  chan- 
nels for  Its  expression. 

Government  cannot  solve  these  problems 
alone,  as  it  has  sometimes  tried  to  do  in  the 
past.  Rather,  it  must  be  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
national  government,  the  local  and  state 
governments,  btisiness  community,  other  or- 
ganizations and  private  citizens — a  total  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all — and  business  has  a 
key  role  to  play. 

i  am  an  optimist — you  have  to  be  in  my 
business.  .'\nd  I  am  optimistic  that  America 
will  solve  its  problems.  Our  background  and 
heritage  have  not  prepared  us  for  defeat.  Our 
resiliency  as  a  nation  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again. 

But  :ts  we  progress  and  change  and  move 
forward  into  the  e.xcitlng  world  of  the  future. 
we  must  preserve  and  strengthen  the  essen- 
tial institutions  and  values  which  have  pro- 
vided the  \itality  and  inner  strength  of  this 
great  nation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  the  vast 
majority  of  .■\mericans  who  are  responsible, 
reasonable  and  restrained  citizens  to  insure 
that  our  progress  is  responsive,  sound,  and 
intelligent. 

What  is  otir  role?  I  believe  the  nation  needs 
to  hear  from  us. 

It  needs  to  hear  from  us  about  preserving 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  system,  .'is 
George  Champion  pointed  out  yesterday  we 
must  tell  the  story  to  every  citizen  of  the 
vital  role  of  capital,  incentive,  and  profits  In 
our  free  enterprise  economy. 

The  nation  needs  to  hear  from  us  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  democratic  process  as  the 
proper  and  most  effective  e.xpression  of  the 
public  will.  Politics  is  too  important  lo 
leave  to  the  politicians:  businessmen  must 
become  involved. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
tonight  that  Governor  Allan  Shivers  has 
graciously  consented  to  serve  in  this  impor- 
tant election  year  as  chairman  of  the  nev.- 
Individtial  Political  ."iction  Program  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Chamber.  Let's  all  join 
Gov.  Shivers  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
significant   program  at  every  level. 

And  finally,  the  nation  mitst  hear  front 
us  a  reaffirmation  of  our  moral  strengths — 
our  belief  in  individual  rights,  and  the 
preservation  of  those  rights  throtigh  obedi- 
ence to  the  law. 

Sunday  I  visited  the  rubble  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  recent  riots  in  Washington.  While 
I  had  seen  the  destruction  on  television  and 
through  other  news  media,  I  was  utterly 
sliocked  and  yes.  dismayed,  by  what  I  saw — 
parts  of  our  capital  laid  waste  as  a  Berlin  or 
a  London  of  over  two  decades  ago.  This  .  .  . 
in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  a  nation 
of  dedication  to  great  principles  and  prog- 
ress— not  to  destruction, 

I  say  to  you  and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  business  community  has 
a  deep  and  compassionate  concern  for  peo- 
ple of  all  races  who  live  in  poverty  in  the 
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.slums  of  our  cities,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  and  the  underedu- 
cated.  We  are  deeply  concerned  over  all  the 
problems  of  the  urban  areas  of  our  country 
;ind  the  business  community  must  and  will 
redouble  its  efforts  everywhere  to  open  wide 
the  doors  of  opportunity  and  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  will  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

While  we  feel  all  of  these  things,  it  is  out- 
rageous to  enunciate  a  policy  which  essen- 
tially encourages  and  escalates  riots  and 
Lawless  acts.  We  cannot  abide  lawlessness, 
nor  can  we  justify  short-run  violations  of  the 
law  in  hope  that  it  will  bring  about  peace 
in  the  long  run.  Human  rights  cannot  long 
exist  in  a  chaotic  and  disorderly  society.  They 
are  assured  and  preserved  only  by  prompt 
and  reasonable  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Riots  are  started  by  lawless  hoodlums  and 
the  disruptive  elements  In  our  society.  They 
are  not  started  by  the  innocent  bystanders 
or  the  children.  But  if  we  have  a  national 
policy  of  withholding  authority  and  letting 
the  arsonist  burn  and  the  looter  steal  then 
you  can  be  certain  that  seeing  this  example 
the  surrotmding  community  will  join  in.  We 
must  have  a  national  policy  that  says  as 
soon  as  riots  threaten,  at  the  very  first  hour 
there  must  be  an  appropriate  and  over- 
whelming show  of  force  and  determination 
by  all  those  in  authority  to  insure  that  these 
criminal  acts  are  stopped  in  their  tracks. 

During  the  important  workshop  held  Sun- 
diiy  afternoon,  I  lieard  it  said  that  the  busi- 
ness community  has  lost  the  initiative  in 
this  area.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case 
and  In  fact  the  matter  of  who  has  the  initia- 
tive is  not  the  point.  Rather  we  must  work 
together  with  respect  and  understanding  to- 
ward successful  solutions 
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HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

of      OtljRGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tom  Anderson  is  the  straight  talking 
president  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Georgia  Farmer,  whose  monthly  page  is 
titled  ■•Straight  Talk," 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  his  message 
this  month  is  directed  to  the  1968  grad- 
uates. The  commonsense  views  expressed 
in  pungent  quotable  words  and  phrases 
should  be  read  not  only  by  our  colleagues, 
but  by  every  student  in  nmerica  before 
it  is  too  late  with  this  generation  that 
preaches   "permissiveness."   The   article 

follows : 

Straight  Talk 

(By   Tom    Anderson) 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  -America  has  a  large 
revolutionary  youth  movement  resembling 
Europe's.  They  are  against  the  system,  against 
the  Establishment.  They  plan  to  take  over, 
If  necessary  by  force.  Some  are  not  militant. 
They  are  willing  to  settle  the  issue  by  peace- 
ful and  legal  means.  All  we  lurned-off  dopes 
over  30.  we  capitalists  and  puritans  need  to 
do  Is  to  surrender  to  their  politically  pas- 
sionate puberty. 

The  hippies  are  trying  to  replace  "dog  eat 
dog"  with  "dog  love  dog."  Both  are  animalism 
and   can  only  return   us  to  the   jungle. 

Freedom  without  discipline  is  an  uncivilized 
absurdity.  "Freedom  now!"  sounds  great,  I 
suppose,  to  people  who  lack  the  capacity  to 
think  deeply.  The  phrase  we  should  be  hear- 
ing is  "Discipline  now!"  In  a  civilized  society 
freedom  without  discipline  is  impossible. 
Those  who  cannot  discipline  themselves  can- 
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not  for  long  be  allowed  to  run  free.  We  must 
discipline  ourselves,  individually,  else  some 
government  must  do  it.  If  the  prevailing  gov- 
ernment is  too  decadent  to  do  it,  then  some 
other  government,  from  outside  or  within, 
will  replace  it  by  force  if  necessary.  Thus, 
individual  violence  Is  replaced  by  govern- 
ment violence.  And  freedom  is  replaced  by 
slavery.  There  is  little  individual  violence  .and 
crime^and  little  freedom— in  any  Commu- 
nist country.  All  looters  in  Comnrunist  coun- 
tries are  executed.  Hence  there  is  little  loot- 
ing. 

A  recent  advertisement  by  the  great  and 
patriotic  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  of 
Cleveland  said:  "I  want  my  boy  to  liave 
all  the  advantages  I  can  give  him,  such  as 
having  to  earn  his  own  .allowance  by  run- 
ning errands,  cutting  lawns.  Such  ;xs  getting 
good  grades  in  school — getting  them  because 
he  wants  to  and  because  he  knows  what  it 
would  do  to  me  if  he  didn't.  Such  as  being 
proud  to  be  clean  and  neat  and  decent.  Such 
as  standing  up  and  standing  proud  when  his 
countr>''s  flag  goes  by.  Stich  as  addressing 
elder  friends  of  his  parents  as  'sir'  and 
'ma'am.' 

"Such  as  having  to  earn  his  own  way  in 
the  world  and  knowing  he  has  to  prepare  for 
it  by  hard  work,  liard  study  and  sacrificing 
some  of  the  pleasures  and  ease  his  friends 
may  get  from  too-indulgent  parents. 

"These  are  the  advantages  I  want  my  son 
to  liave,  Ijecause  these  are  the  things  which 
will  make  him  self-respecting  and  self-reliant 
.and  successful.  And  that  is  the  happiness  I 
want  him  to  have." 

And  now  the  old  gasbags  pontificate  the 
stupid  redundancy  that  "you  are  our  future." 
You  are  not  our  future  but  our  now. 

The  young  w.ant  to  change  things.  They 
can  and  they  should.  I  hope  I  never  get  so  old 
I  won't  want  to  change  things — for  the  bet- 
ter. Some  things  we  can  and  should  change 
and  some  we  can't  and  shouldn't.  The  most 
inevitable  thing  in  life  is  change.  In  gov- 
ernment and  in  life  be  sure  you  have  some- 
thing better  before  you  agree  to  a  change. 
Some  of  the  "progressive"  ideas,  such  as 
socialism  to  replace  capitalism,  "humanism" 
or  "modernism"  to  replace  Christianity, 
would  set  us  back  almost  2,000  years.  For 
it  was  that  long  ago  that  socialism,  human- 
ism and  modernism  were  first  proved  fail- 
ures. There  will  never  be  a  perfect  system 
until  there  are  perfect  people.  No  society  and 
no  city  is  better  than  the  individuals  in  it. 
The  agnostic  pragmatists  who  call  them- 
selves "liberals"  have  taught  a  generation  of 
children:  (1)  that  there  are  no  clear  dis- 
tinctions t>etween  right  and  wrong;  (2)  that 
there  are  no  eternal  verities,  no  absolute 
truths;  (3i  that  environment  determines 
truth,  and,  since  environment  constantly 
changes,  everything  is  relative;  (41  that  "life 
adjustment,"  not  inculcation  of  principles 
and  disciplines,  is  the  aim  of  education:  (5) 
that  partiotism  is  out  of  date.  The  Freudian 
frauds  further  proclaim  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible: "Man  is  a  product  of  Ills  heredity 
and  his  environment,  and  you  cannot  expect 
him  to  rise  above  it." 

The  collectlvists.  so-called  "liberals,"  seem 
to  operate  on  tlie  theory  that  a  socialistic 
government  can  legislate  tmsuccessful 
people  into  prosperity  by  legislating  suc- 
cessful people  out  of  it.  Remember,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  equality.  Hold  up  your 
thumb  and  look  at  it.  God  has  never  made 
another  thumb  like  It.  We  cannot  be  free 
and  equal.  Free  men  are  not  equal  and  equal 
men  are  not  free.  But  all  slaves  are  incarcer- 
ated equally.  All  men  are  created  equal  only 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  the  law.  And  they 
don't  even  stay  equal  there.  G(xi  penalizes 
unrepentant  sinners,  and  the  law  penalizes 
repeating  criminals. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  America  became 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  was  because 
we  believed  in  the  inequality  of  man — in  the 
right  of  any  man,  no  matter  to  what  station 


born,  to  rise  from  the  bottom  lo  the  top — 
or,  the  right  to  be  a  bum;  the  right  of  any- 
body to  be  somebody.  An  old  Hindu  proverb 
says:  "There  is  nothing  noble  In  being  su- 
perior to  some  other  man.  Tlie  true  nobility 
is  in  being  superior  to  your  previous  self." 
All  totalitarianism  must  "destroy"  God, 
for  no  tot«l  state  can  stand  the  competition 
of  man  as  a  free  creature  under  God  All 
atheists  are  not  Communists,  but  all  Com- 
munists are  atheists.  We  are  headed  the  way 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons: The  world  has  lost  faith  In  us  and  we 
have  lost  faith  in  ourselves.  We  have  all  but 
abandoned  the  eternal  principles  tliat  made 
this  country  great;  religion  and  morality, 
discipline,   honesty,   patriotism   and   work 

When  you  tash  in  your  chips  lor  this  life, 
the  only  thing  of  any  value  you  can  take 
with  you  is  your  character.  Cliaracter  is  a 
victory,  not  a  gift.  Character  knows  no  race, 
creed,  color  or  circumstance.  If  you  lack  it, 
it's  nobody's  fault  but  your  own. 

In  the  final  analysis,  neither  your  gov- 
ernment nor  your  parents  are  responsible 
for  you^you  are  responsible  for  yourself.  As 
somebody  said:  "The  young  man  who 
thought  the  world  owed  him  a  living  Is  the 
old  man  who  Is  blaming  the  world  lor  his 
failures."  If  you're  determined  merely  to 
milk  all  possible  pleasure  out  of  life,  you 
should  buy  your  own  cow,  not  milk  some- 
body else's  through  the  fence 

Tlie  so-called  "civil  rights"  movement  is 
Communistic,  based  on  forced  equality, 
forced  association  and  forced  share-the- 
wealth  All  of  the  money  In  the  world,  all  of 
the  bombs  and  armies,  all  of  the  laws  and 
treaties  cannot  possibly  bring  either  brotli- 
erhood  or  peace.  Only  Christianity  can  bring 
brotherhood  and  peace.  Christianity  is  the 
hope  of  the  world,  and  the  only  hope. 

Christ  didn't  preach  a  government,  "pov- 
erty program."  Christ  said  such  "un-Ameri- 
can" things  as:  "The  poor  we  will  always 
have  With  us." 

The  Bible  teaches  not  government-forced 
"open  housing"  but  private  ownership.  The 
Bible  is  capitalistic!  The  Bible  advocates 
private  property.  It  says:  "Thou  shall  not 
steal  .  .  .  Thou  Shalt  not  covet  wh.at  is  thy 
neighbor's."  Property  rights  are  the  sacred 
foundation  of  human  rights. 

Our  problem  today  Is  not  so  much  the 
noise  of  the  bad  people  but  the  silence  of  the 
good  people.  You  become  part  of  what  you 
condone.  The  epitaph  on  the  American  tomb- 
stone may  someday  read:  "This  civilization 
died  because  the  people  didn't  want  to  be 
bothered."  History  is  made  not  by  majorities 
but  by  dedicated  minorities.  Whether  you 
survive  as  free  men  or  slaves  depends  on 
whether  the  dedicated  minority  for  what's 
good  and  right  is  more  powerful  and  effective 
than  the  dedicated  minority  for  what's  evil 
and  wrong.  We  face  socialism,  insolvency, 
surrender  and  possible  revolution  and  civil 
war.  It's  your  fight.  It's  your  world  they're 
trying  to  destroy.  Where  do  yoit  stand?  .^nd 
what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

What  can  "little"  you  do?  A  little  17-year- 
old  country  girl  who  couldn't  even  read  or 
write  changed  the  course  of  history.  Her 
name  was  Joan  of  Arc.  You're  probably  not  a 
St.  Joan.  Neither  was  shp  when  she  startpd 
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HON   EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  4he 
book  under  the  title  of  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians  '  deserves  the  sti'died  attention 
of  every  thinking  American  who  is  Cbn- 
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cerned  with  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
US-U.S.S.R.  relations,  and  Americas 
future.  At  this  time,  measures  taken  by 
Moscow  within  the  Soviet  Union  are  be- 
coming increasingly  oppressive  against 
what  this  imperio-colonialist  center  calls 
•  boui-geois  nationalism."  If  I  may  use  a 
somewhat  inaccurate  term.  -re-Stalin- 
ization'  is  gaining  momentum  as  the  tol- 
erated narrow  limits  of  so-called  liberal- 
ization have  been  reached.  This  tighten- 
ing-up  process  will  have  consequences  in 
other  parts  of  Moscow's  empire. 

A  working  backgrouiid  to  these  current 
developments  in  the  camp  of  our  prinie 
enemy  is  well  furrushed  by  'The  Vulner- 
able Russians."  Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky.  of  Georgetown  University, 
the  work  is  easy  reading,  revealing,  and 
well  documented. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore.  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  However,  some  excerpts  from 
the  book  will  give  the  reader  an  indica- 
tion of  the  novel  nature  of  the  work, 
particularly  from  the  vital  angle  of  Rus- 
sia s  present  policies  toward  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

AN    AMERICAN    ZIG.    THE    RUSSIAN    ZAO 

"The  sacred  duty  of  the  party  Is  .  .  .  The 
strengthening  of  our  multinational  socialist 
state  .  .  .  The  resolute  and  Irreconcilable 
struggle  against  every  expansion  of  bourgeois 
nationalism."  (Pravda) 

"Bourgeois  nationaUsm"  in  Russi.in  politi- 
cal lingo  means  opposition  to  Moscow's  alien 
domination  over  the  non-Russian  nations. 
So-called  crimes  of  Tr(}tefcvl3m,  Bufcharinism 
and  the  like  have  long  vanished  as  objects 
of  Moscow's  condemnation,  but  bourgeois 
nationalism  has  persisted.  The  reasons  for  Its 
persistence  .u:e  abvious.  All  that  has  been 
said  about  the  patriotic  national  conscious- 
ness of  th-j  captive  non- Russian  nations  In 
the  USSR,  their  invincible  aspirations  for 
genuine  independence  and  freedom,  forms 
these  reasons.  What  imperio-colorUalist  Mos- 
cow condemns  as  bourgeois  nationalism,  we 
uphold  and  esteem  as  national  patriotism 
and  love  of  country.  What  the  colonialist 
Ri^&ians  prescribe  as  "national  in  form,  so- 
cialist in  content.  "  the  captive  non-Russians 
describe  as  "national  in  form.  Russian  in 
content."  Our  formula  in  the  Cold  War  can 
only  be  national  both  in  form  and  content. ' 
The  Pravda  quote  clearly  deflnes  Moscow's 
formula. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Whenever  they  (the  Russians)  zig.  we 
zag."  declared  former  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert A.  Lovett  in  his  apt  characterization  of 
American  foreign  p)oUcy  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  passive  art  of  zagging  has  been 
the  conspicuous  monopoly  of  the  State  E>e- 
p.irtment.  Under  the  perpetuated  dcmiinance 
of  the  "zagglsnc  "  containment  crowd  in  the 
Department,  this  art  of  diplomatic  Indo- 
lence is  the  very  thing  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  .■Vmerican  people  have  been  determined 
to  eliminate  at  the  polls  since  1952.  During 
each  presidential  campaign  they  were  re- 
peatedly and  in  explicit  language  promised 
the  substitute  and  Imaginative  art  of  zig- 
glng  So  that  whenever  we  zig.  the  colonial- 
ist Russians  would  zag.  Unfortunately,  the 
unfolding  record  still  shows  that  this  prom- 
ise has  yet  to  be  realized  Mere  reactive  ut- 
terances of  "bactc  up  >X)ur  words  with  deeds," 
which  govern  the  psychology  of  the  present 
m  our  relations  with  the  mortal  enemy,  are 
in  essence  not  of  the  diplomatic  species  of 
zigging  but  rather  that  of  the  usual  zagging. 
.Again,  In  their  "peace  offensive"  the  Rus- 
sians have  zlgged,  and  we  with  little  show  of 
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tangible  Initiative  have  Just  zagged.  allow- 
ing them  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  the 
"breather"  they  need  and  enjoy.  No  matter 
how  conimend.ible  in  Uiemeelves.  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  atoms-for-peace  proposal,  food- 
for-pe;M;«  and  other  weak  cold  war  ventures 
are  all  of  the  zag  species.  It  is  most  note- 
worthy how  vvie  have  shied  away  from  a 
Freedom  Corps,  an  atopis-for-freedom  pro- 
posal, the  original  food -«>r- freedom  and 
other  solid  cold  w.ar  undertakings  of  the  zig 
species. 

»  «  •  •  ♦ 

On  the  surface  the  resolution  appeared  at 
the  time  to  t>e  ;ui  appeiising  gesture.  But 
when  thought  was  given  to  its  background 
and  ImplicaticnB.  it  represented,  as  Felix 
Morley  described  It.  "a  clever  legislative 
proposal,  well-calculated  to  create  difficiU- 
ties  for  Soviet  Russia  .  .  ."  For  a  time  the 
resolution  was  pigeonholed  In  the  House 
Poreien  .Affairs  Committee.  However.  i,Towlng 
public  interest  in  tlie  proposal  soon  led  to 
formal  hearings.  Many  who  had  bother  to 
reflect  on  this  proposed  diplomatic  zig  be- 
came convuiced  that  the  Smith  resolution 
con.^tituted  the  first  solid  test  of  American 
Initiative  in  the  Cold  Wiu".  Investigating 
the  reaction  to  It  at  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  Morley  learned  that  "2  months  after  the 
Introduqtion  of  the  resolution  it  has  been 
discove*d  by  the  SUte  Department.  And 
several  alert  officials  there  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  proposal  should  be  serlotisly  pressed 
.  Now  policy  plai-mera  at  the  State  De- 
partment are  saying;  "Why  didn't  we  tlilnk  of 
that  ourselves'.'" 

«  a  *  •  • 

But.  what  happened?  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations, in  response  to  an  invitation  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  participate  in  forthcom- 
ing hearings  on  the  resolution,  the  State  De- 
partment sent  a  letter  stating  a  negative 
position  on  the  subject.  Addres.sed  to  the 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Chip- 
erfleld.  the  letter  advanced  five  .arguments 
against  the  resolution.  These  were:  (1)  it 
would  bolster  the  Soviet  myth  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  (2)  it 
would  enable  Moscow  to  push  other  repub- 
Ucs  In  the  USSR  into  international  organiza- 
tions. (3)  it  would  require  a  "large  expendi- 
ture of  money'"  to  set  up  missions  in  Kiev 
and  MlBsks  (4)  It  would  lead  to  two  more 
"communist  missions'"  in  the  United  States. 
and  i5i  ail  this  would  arouse  "adverse  sen- 
timent and  criticism"  among  our  people.  The 
hearing  nevertheless  took  place  on  July  15. 
1953  before  a  special  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 
The  members  of  the  subcommltee  were,  of 
course,  swayed  by  these  arguments.  Yet  these 
and  other  arguments  were  carefiUly  examined 
at  the  hearing.  It  would  do  well  for  us  to 
summarize  the  analysis  here. 

.  •  •  •  • 

2.  We  refuse  to  recognize  Bed  Chtna,  so 
why  should  ice  recognize  Soviet  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia? 

Because  the  two  cases  are  by  no  means 
parallel.  The  fact  is  that  we  already  recog- 
nize these  two  Soviet  repubUcs  in  the  United 
Nations,  while  we  have  rightly  resisted  simi- 
lar recognition  of  Red  China  in  the  same 
body.  The  legal  framework  which  differenti- 
ates the  two  cases  was  really  a  justifying 
basis  of  the  Smith  resolution.  The  provision 
immediately  preceding  the  body  of  that  reso- 
lution itself  alluded  to  this.  It  read:  "Whereas 
It  is  clearly  Incongruous  from  every  view- 
point to  maintain  the  recognition  by  this 
Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialistic Republic  In  the  United  Nations  with- 
out the  peace-oriented  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish direct  diplomatic  concourse  with  their 
respective  capitals  of  Kiev  and  Minsk:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it  Resolved  .  .  ."'  Of  course  this 
legal  argunaent  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to 
warrant  the  step  recommended  by  tlie  pro- 
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posal.  but  It  obviously  answers  this  and  simi- 
lar points  of  criticism.  We  mustn't  forget 
too,  that  our  mission  In  the  Republic  of  Free 
China  is  a  recognition  of  the  Chinese  peop!» 
jind  nation,  both  on  Formosa  and  the  main- 
land. We  extend  no  comparable  direct  rec"  •- 
nltlon  to  the  peoples  and  nations  of  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia.  Speaking  of  Red  China,  let 
us  also  remember  its  cynical  exploitation  oi 
the  Russian  non-Russian  volcano  in  tli" 
USSR,  so  much  so  that  Brezhnev  and  Ko.^.- 
gln  chastised  it  for  aiming  "to  dl.sturb  the 
friendship  among  the  nationalities  in  tlm 
U.S.S.R.""  The  issue  In  the  volcano  is  one  '>f 
genuine  independence  and  freedom,  n't 
Parties"  squabbles. 

.  .  ♦  •  • 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  campaign  ;n 
the  United  States  for  our  direct  rpcognilioi 
of  Outer  Mongolia.  This  Russian  "satellin " 
Is  a  member  of  the  U.N.,  brought  in  about 
twenty  years  iUter  Ukraine  and  Byelorussui. 
Secretary  Rusk  stated  in  March.  1966,  that  \vc 
continue  to  weigh  the  matter  of  grantin- 
diplomatic  recognition  of  this  Red  state,  ana 
a  Wiishington  newspaper  editorialized  in  this 
vein:  "Recognition  would  advance  the  stated 
American  desire  to  "build  bridges"  to  Com- 
munist lands,  and  thereby  promote  their  n.i- 
ttonallsm  and  our  influence,  too.""  These 
double-standard  exponents  oppose,  however, 
the  same  action  toward  Ukraine  and  Byelu- 
nissia  where  on  every  point — population 
history,  strategic  importance,  etc. — It  would 
count  vastly  more.  But  what  can  one  expect 
when  the  editors  of  the  s.ime  organ  wallox 
In  the  conceptual  ignorance  of  "the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  nation." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"PEACEFUI.    coexistence"  IN    REVERSE 

5.  Good,  but  what  benefits  would  we  dr. 
rive  if  Moscow  should  refuse  to  accept  our 
offer  for  peaceful  relations? 

Tlie  benefits  we  would  derive  In  the  evc;.t 
of  Moscow's  refusal  would  be  almost  equiv-- 
lent  in  force  to  those  hinging  on  its  equaiy 
possible  acceptance.  One.  this  step  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  acute  emb.arrassment  :  r 
the  highly  vocal,  puppet  delegations  rf:i- 
resentlng  Soviet  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  n 
the  UN.  In  fact,  we  would  gain  a  powerful 
propaganda  weapon.  As  Bob  Consldlne  ev;;l- 
uated  the  Smith  resolution  in  his  syndicat.  d 
column.  "It  would  put  Russia  on  the  sp;  t 
in  a  variety  of  ways."  Tliis  surely  would  V;e 
one. 

Second,  a  Soviet  Russian  refusal  would 
provide  an  additional  He  to  its  protesta- 
tions of  peace.  We  would  stand  to  capital,  e 
on  tlUs  throughout  the  entire  Free  World. 
Tliird.  this  circumstance  would  formally  ex- 
pose the  fraud  built  on  the  alleged  indeper.ci- 
ence  of  these  two  major,  captive  non-Riissim 
nations  in  the  Union.  Here,  let  it  also  be  em- 
phasized that  Soviet  Russia's  acceptance  'A 
the  offer  would  by  no  means  constitute  ,'.r.y 
verification  of  genuine  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence in  these  two  states.  With  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  In  Kiev  and  Min.-k. 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  would  functionally 
be  more  independent  and  sovereign  than  ;:re 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  where  we  do 
have  missions.  The  illoglc  in  the  State  De- 
partment's argument  on  this  is  quite  evident. 
»  •  »  •  • 

6.  Didn't  the  British  Government  attempt 
this  in  1947  and  fail? 

Not  exactly.  Although  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  certain  gestures  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction,  its  meager  effort  had  by  i'.o 
means  been  exerted  along  the  lines  of  stra- 
tegic psycho-polltlcal  advantage  as  proposed 
in  the  Smith  resolution,  nor  had  It  at  rdl 
been  formalized  in  terms  of  the  data  whicli 
were  incorporated  in  the  resolution.  The  ani- 
mus and  substance  of  the  British  attempt 
were  wholly  different.  Had  It  been  othens'ise. 
In  the  way  presented  here,  it  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  failed. 
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We  have  noted  the  State  Department's  con- 
tention that,  should  the  Soviet  government 
reject — or  even  accept — this  proposal  In  the 
name  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
governments,  this  would  bolster  the  fiction  of 
their  independence  and  consequently  nullify 
one  of  the  propaganda  benefits  mentioned 
jibove.  This  is  a  patently  groundless  objec- 
tion. It  is  common  knowledge  among  the  cap- 
tive i)eoples  themselves  that  these  govern- 
ments are  no  more  independent  of  the  dic- 
tates of  Moscow  than  are  the  governments  of 
Poland.  Hungary  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  a 
refusal  through  such  means,  regardless  of 
all  the  fabrications  surrounding  it.  would 
have  rather  affirmative  effects. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9.  Wait  now.  ivouldn't  the  presence  of  two 
more  Communist  rnif^sions  in  the  U.S.  in- 
crease our  internal  danger? 

Not  really.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
UN.  Assembly  is  in  session.  theTlelegatlons 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  establish  them- 
selves as  separate  missions  in  New  York  Any 
opi>ortunlty  they  might  have  to  engage  in 
espionage  in  a  sense  already  exists.  On  the 
merits  of  the  case  one  cannot  compare  two 
additional  American  embassies  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  situated  in  Kiev  and  Minsk,  with  two 
more  Iron  Curtain  embassies  in  Washing- 
ton, certainly  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  im- 
p.ict  on  and  importance  to  the  specific  peo- 
ples involved,  Tlie  environments  of  the  re- 
spective embassies  are  not  in  the  least  simi- 
lar. The  area  of  contacts  for  American  mis- 
sions in  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  is  virtually 
virgin  territory,  while  that  of  a  Ukrainian 
or  Byelorussian  embassy  in  Washington  has 
surely  been  exploited  well  beyond  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  by  the  USSR  embassy. 
Moreover,  espionage  is  a  two-way  street.  The 
argument  implied  by  this  question  seems  to 
suggest  American  Inferiority  in  the  art.  a 
thesis  one  would  find  difficult  to  accept. 

•  •  •  *  • 

NOTHING    TO    LOSE,    EVERYTHING  TO    GAIN 

By  now,  in  thinking  through  the  Smith 
resolution,  you  are  probably  of  the  feeling 
that  actually  there  was  nothing  for  us  to 
lose,  everything  to  gain.  You  are  not  alone 


In  this  feeling.  For  example,  serious-minded 
students  of  the  Georgetown  University  Inter- 
national Relations  Club  had  this  feeling, 
and  addressed  a  number  of  questions  on  the 
subject  to  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
delegates  at  the  U.N.  Result?-  as  antici- 
pated, no  reply.  These  "independent"  spokes- 
men could  not  decide  whether  their  "inde- 
pendent" countries  are  open  to  .American  dip- 
lomatic representation.  In  a  sense,  unofficially 
we  zigged  and  they  couldn"t  even  zag.  Many 
others  viewed  the  resolution  in  the  same 
favorable  light.  As  one  editor  emphasized  at 
the  time,  "It  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to 
be  laid  on  the  shelf  It  should  be  studied 
on  its  merits."' 

«  •  •  •  • 

In  the  spring  of  19,58.  Cuiigressman  Leonard 
Parbslein  of  New  York  revived  the  resolution 
and  inquired  about  the  long-awaited  study 
by  the  State  Dep.irtment.  The  letters  received 
from  the  Departm.ent  indicated  that  no  writ- 
ten study  had  been  made.  Assistant  Secretary 
William  B.  Macomber  stated  'The  Depart- 
ment has  no  record  of  a  study  such  as  you 
described  having  been  made  subsequent  to 
this  time."'  He  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
March  13.  1953  letter,  containing  the  old  ar- 
guments cf  the  Dejiartment.  Macomber"s 
reply  confirmed  u  diEcussion  this  writer  had 
in  1956  with  Undersecretary  of  State  Robert 
Murphy,  who  admitted  that  State  hart  not 
pursued  any  study  of  the  matter  since  the 
1953  hearing.  Later,  Congre.ssman  Barratt 
O'Hir.i  of  Illinois  ,iIso  introduced  a  similar 
resolution.  For  some  unknown  reason  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  not  acted 
on  theEe  resolutions.  The  proposal,  however, 
has  remained  very  much  alive  and  will  again 
be  legislatively  formalized,  so  that  an  Amerl- 
ctn  zig  can  precipitate  a  Russian  zag  in  the 
advancement  of  our  own  cold  war  interests. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Over  ten  years  ago,  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent for  Newsweek  emphasized  that 
"serious  American  thought  also  must  be 
given  to  the  nationally  conscious  Soviet  com- 
ponents such  as  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
The  fact  that  these  two  nations  have  their 
own    representatives  In   the  UJ>I.   has  never 


been  properly  atlllzed  by  the  United  States. 
To  encourage  their  Independence  and  to 
strive  for  the  decentralization  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  Its  separate  though  not  neces- 
sarily unfriendly  components.  Is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  United  States  objec- 
tives." If  we  were  to  wait  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  study  this,  another  glorious  oppor- 
tunity would  be  lost.  Fortunately,  the  pro- 
posal remains  very  much  alive  and  will  be 
acted  upon  so  that  an  American  i^ig  can 
precipitate  a  Russian  zag  in  the  advancement 
of  our  own  Cold  War  Interests.  How  this  can 
be  done  was  demonstrated  again  In  1960.  an 
Interesting  episode  to  which  we  now  turn. 


KANSAS  BEEP  MONTH 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  has  been 
officially  declared  as  Kansas  Beef  Month, 
and  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
t>eef  industry  to  the  Kansas  economy, 
the  Kansas  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  Kan.sas  Farm  Bureau  urges  everyone 
f  support  May  beef  month  by  eating 
Kansas  beef  daily. 

Kansas,  because  of  its  climate,  topog- 
raphy, and  soil  conditions,  is  Ijecoming 
increasingly  important  as  a  beef  produc- 
ing State.  As  of  January  1,  Kau-sas 
ranked  seventh  in  the  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  with  a  total  of  610,000  head.  The 
number  of  commercial  feedlots,  those 
with  a  capacity  of  1.000  head  or  more,  is 
growing  each  year. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  participating  in 
numerous  activities  in  Kan.sas  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  imijortance  of  the 
Kansas  beef  industry. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lew"is.  D.D..  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  the  hope  of  all  nations,  we 
have  sinned  against  Thee  and  each  other 
as  a  countrj'  and  a  world.  Help  us, 
through  this  prayer  of  repentance  of 
our  sins,  to  find  a  new  life  of  love,  op- 
portunity and  peace  for  all  men. 

Give  wisdom  to  those  negotiating  for 
peace  now  meeting  in  Paris.  We  pray 
for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world. 

We  pray  for  brotherhood,  understand- 
ing, and  sound  minds  in  our  cities.  We 
know  that  death,  destruction,  and  hate 
must  not  reign  in  our  streets. 

Cause  us  to  ponder  what  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  ourselves.  Give  us  the 
inner  resource  to  find  a  just  solution  to  a 
feeling  of  injustice  and  persecution. 

Implant  within  us  a  right  spirit 
through  the  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  We 
pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  can  give 
us  life  abundant  in  peace,  strength  for 


trying  hours,  and  guidance  in  ways  we     was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
must  follow.  Ame!i  nance: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  16.  1968,  be  dispensed 
W'ith. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OF  THE 
AUTOMOTR^E  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with   the   accompanying  report, 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  plea.sed  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  second  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965.  By  this  Act  Congress 
authorized  implementation  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Automoti^  Products 
Agreement. 

The  Agreement  was  designed  to  create 
a  broader  U.S. -Canadian  market  for  au- 
tomotive products  to  obtain  for  both 
countries  and  both  industries  the  bene- 
fits of  -specialization  and  large-scale  pro- 
duction. We  have  moved  far  toward  this 
goal. 

Automotive  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  S730  million  in 
1964.  the  year  before  the  Agreement  went 
into  force.  Trade  in  1967  was  over  $3.3 
billion.  The  Agreement  .has  also  .stimu- 
lated trade  in  allied  products. 

Industry,  labor  and  consumers  in  both 
countries  continue  to  benefit  from  this 
growth  in  commerce  and  from  the  in- 
creased efiBciency  made  possible  by  the 
Agreement.  It  is  dramatic  proof  of  what 
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can  be  accomplished  when  friends  and 
neighbors  choose  the  path  of  cooperation. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Tke  White  House.  May  17,  1968. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes-sage  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1004)  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TR.ANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.aniraous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
momimf  busine.'^s  ^e  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12 :  30  P.M. 
UNTIL   2:30    P.M.    TODAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
ur.animous  con.sent  that  at  12:30  p.m. 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  but  not  later  than 
2:30  pm 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  ls  so  ordered. 


A.MENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LL'MBLA  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S 
SALARY  ACT  OF  19.58 

Mr.  MASSFIEUD  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  StT.ate  adopted  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15131.  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Foremen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958 

I  asJc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  amendment  to  the 
title  of  that  bUl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 

SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr  M-ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat.  immediately 
upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  after 
the  recess  today  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  be 
recognized  for  up  to  30  minutes,  on  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwe.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temixire.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Col.  William  T.  WcxW- 
yard  to  be  dean  of  the  faculty,  U.S.  Air 


Force  Academy,  with  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  APMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundiy  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomiiiations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED      ON  THE 

SECRETARY'S       DESK— THE  AIR 

FORCE,     THE     ARMY,     AND  THE 
NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
tlie  Air  Force,  the  Aimy,  and  the  Navy, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  David  S.  King,  of 
Utah,  now  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public, to  serve  concurrently  and  witli- 
out  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Mauritius,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


Tlie  motion  was  acreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busincs.s. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1107. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I.Mr.  Metcalfi.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


REPAYMENT     OP     GARDEN     STATE 
PARKWAY  FEDERAL-AID  FUNDS 

The  Senate  procee-ded  tx)  coiisider  the 
bill  iS.  1558>  to  provide  tor  ihe  repay- 
ment of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  the  const nir- 
tion  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  whicli 
had  been  reiwrtcd  from  the  Committee 
on  I*ublic  Works,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2.  line  11.  after  '\b>"  strike  out 
"Upon"  and  in.scn,  'When  the  New  Jer- 
sey Highway  Authority  shall  have  con- 
stiTicted  toll-free  hichway  facilities  in 
the  vicinity  of  .said  .sections  of  the  Garden 
Stale  Parkway  adequate  to  service  local 
traffic,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Authority  and  the  State  of 
New  Jer.sey,  acting  by  and  through  its 
State  House  Commission,  concerning  the 
financing  and  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities, then  upon":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  amount  of  all  Federal-aid  highway  fun(l.s 
paid  on  account  of  those  sections  of  the 
Gnrden  .State  Parlcway  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall,  prior  to  the  collection  of  ar.y 
tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  The  amount  so  repaid 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation for  "Federal-Aid  Highways  (Trust 
Piind  1  ".  At  the  time  of  such  repavinent  the 
Federal-aid  projects  with  respect  to  which 
such  fxmds  have  been  repaid  and  any  other 
Federal-aid  project  located  on  said  section.? 
of  such  parkway  and  programed  for  expendi- 
ture on  any  such  project,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  unprogramed  balance  of  Federal-aid 
highways  funds  of  the  same  class  last  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  in  addition  to 
all  other  funds  then  apportioned  to  said 
State  and  sbaJl  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
UrUted  States  Code,  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented. 

( b )  When  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority shall  have  constructed  toll-free  hieh- 
way  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  said  sec- 
tions of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  adequate 
to  service  local  traffic,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment Ijetween  the  .Authority  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  acting  by  and  through  its  State 
House  Commission,  concerning  the  financini 
and  construction  of  such  facilities,  then  upon 
the  repayment  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
and  the  cancellation  and  withdrawal  from 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  of  all  proj- 
ects on  such  sections  of  the  Garden  Stau 
Parkway,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  such  sections  shall  become  and 
be  free  of  any  and  all  restrictions  contained 
in  title  23.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  or 
supplemented,  or  in  any  regulation  there- 
under, with  respect  to  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  tolls  or  other  changes  thereon  or 
for  the  use  thereof. 

(C)    The   provisions   of   this  section  shall 
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apply  to  the  following  section*  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway : 

( 1 )  That  section  of  the  parkway  near  Cape 
May  C-ourt  House  from  interchange  num- 
bered 8  to  interchange  numbered  12  at 
route  United  States  9— ^a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately four  and  twenty  one-hundredths 
centerline  miles; 

(2)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  its  connection  with  route  United 
States  9  north  of  Toms  River  to  Dover  Road 
In  South  Toms  River— a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  fifty  one-hundredths  center- 
line  miles. 

(3)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from 
route  United  States  9  in  Woodbrldge  to  the 
Middlesex-Union  County  line — a  distance  of 
approximately  six  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  centerline  miles. 

(4)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  its  connection  with  the  Middlesex- 
Union  County  line  to  a  point  near  its  con- 
nection with  route  United  States  22  In 
Union  Township — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately seven  and  ninety-two  one-hundredths 
centerline  miles. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1124>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

PtmPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  1558  would  permit  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  under  certain  conditions  to  repay 
Federal-aid  funds  received  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  so  that  those  portions 
may  be  reconstructed  and  tolls  placed  on 
them.  The  Garden  State  Parkway  runs,  a.s  a 
toll  facility,  the  length  of  New  Jersey  from 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  boarder  on  the 
north  to  Cape  May  on  the  south  with  the 
exception  of  four  sections  involving  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  of  road.  These  20  miles  were 
constructed  some  20  years  ago  as  part  of  a 
proposed  free  road  designed  to  serve  the  area 
now  served  by  the  Garden  State  Parkway. 
In  1952.  following  the  original  legislative 
authorization  for  the  highway's  construc- 
ton.  the  State  of  New  Jersey  through  its 
legislature,  recognized  the  need  for  acceler  • 
ated  construction  of  this  facility.  It,  there- 
fore, established  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority, which  was  authorized  to  complete 
the  Garden  State  Parkway  by  the  sale  ol 
revenue  bonds  financed  by  tolls  imposed 
upon  the  users. 

At  the  present  time  the  toll-free  sections  of 
highway  which  make  up  the  original  20 
miles  carry  heavy  traffic  compo.^ed  both  of 
local  and  through  travelers.  Tlie  current 
inadequacy  of  the  present  stretches  has  cre- 
ated certain  safety  and  convenience  problems 
which  can  be  solved  through  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  these  sections  and  the  imposition  of 
tolls  to  pay  for  such  improvements,  while 
at  the  same  time  constructing  parallel  toll- 
free  facilities  to  serve  local  traffic. 

The  committee  conducted  a  hearing  on 
S.  1558  at  which  time  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  testified 
in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  testimony 
was  received  from  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  communities  involved  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  provision  of  alternate  toll-free 
facilities  for  local  service. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL       A, 

The  legislation  would  authorize  Hie  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  repay  to  the  Treasurer  of 


the  United  States  for  deposit  in  the  highway 
trust  fund,  funds  equivalent  to  the  amounts 
received  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  con- 
struction of  the  enumerated  sections  of  high- 
way as  Federal-aid  highways.  The  amount 
so  repaid  will  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  will  be  used  In 
the  construction  of  other  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  S.  1558.  rec- 
ommends the  amendment  of  the  bill  to  re- 
quire the  construction  of  toll-free  liighway 
facilities  In  the  vicinity  of  the  enumerated 
sections  as  may  be  necessary  to  adequately 
serve  local  traffic.  Facilities  will  be  con- 
structed pursuant  to  an  agreement  betweeii 
the  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  acting  through  Its  State 
House  Commission.  This  commission  Is  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  elected  officials  headed  by 
the  Governor  and  who  will  most  certainly  be 
in  a  position  to  adequately  protect  the  local 
Interests  while  insuring  that  the  needs  of  the 
State  are  properly  met. 

Upon  construction  of  the  toll-free  facili- 
ties and  repayment  of  the  Federal-aid  funds 
c-:pcnc!od  in  connection  with  the  con.^.trur- 
tlon  <f  sections  of  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way enumerated  In  the  bill,  the  New  Jersey 
Highway  Authority  will  be  able  to  impose 
tolls  on  the  heretofore  free  sections  of 
highway. 

Legisiation  of  this  type  has  been  consid- 
ered and  pa.tsed  by  the  Congress  on  other 
occasions.  The  most  recent  two  examples 
were:  (1)  The  authorized  repurchase  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  of  mileage  constructed 
with  Federal  aid  pursuant  to  provLslons  cf 
section  22(al.  Public  Law  350.  83d  Congress 
and  (2)  a  similar  repurchase  by  tlie  States 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6 ("a)    of  Public  Law  86-657. 


ment  of  Agriculture  recommends  enactment, 
and  advises  that  the  center  would  consist  of 
about  350  acres  on  the  Tallmena  Scenic 
Drive  containing  numerous  game  and  song 
birds.  Total  annual  visits  to  the  urea  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  400  000  by  1976.  The  Depart- 
ment estiinates  that  the  lotal  cost  of  plan- 
ning and  development  over  a  3-year  period 
will  be  about  $1.5  million.  OperHtlng  copf? 
will  probably  build  up  to  about  $160,000  per 
year 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.J.  Res.  168 1  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
fund  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
lK)rc.  The  bill  will  be  pa.sscd  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS.  2276)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  to  permit  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricul- 
ture to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
works  of  improvement  upon  request  of 
local  organizations  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wi'.l  be  i)a.'ised  over. 


ROBERT  S.   KERR   MEMORIAL 
ARBORETUM 

The  bill  'H.R.  15822)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretiun  and 
Nature  Center  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  thiid 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rec-id  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  lu:*),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bill  provides  for  establishment  of  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Na- 
ture Center  in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest 
In  Oklahoma,  to  be  administered  under  na- 
tional forest  laws  and  regulations  so  as  to 
promote  learning  about  nature  and  forest 
land  management.  Cooperation  with,  and  re- 
ceipt of  contributions  from,  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  is  authorized.  The  boundaries 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and  shown  on  a  map  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  Depart- 


FROZEN    CONCENTRATED    ORANGE 
JUICE 

The  bill  'S.  3143  >  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to 
make  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  act  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  cngros.sed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  b.v  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
lieprrsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  a.s  amended  (7  U  S  C. 
2),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  live- 
stock products"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•',  livestock  products,  i.nd  Irczcn  concen- 
trated orange  juice". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1128),  explaining  the  purposes  of  tlie 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  to  add  frozen  concentrated  orange 
Juice  to  the  list  of  commodities  subject  to 
regulation  under  that  act.  The  effect  of  the 
bin  is  further  explained  in  the  attached  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recdinmendlng  enactment  of  the  bill. 


CRADLE  OF  FORESTRY 

Tlis  bill  «S.  2837)  to  authorize  the 
Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the 
Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America  in  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  bo  ensrossed  for  a 
third  readinff.  read  the  third  time,  and 
paE.sed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //oi/.'!*' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerii-a  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat.  In 
order  to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  avail- 
able to  this  and  future  peneratlons  the 
birthplace  of  forestry  and  forestry  cdiic:i- 
tlon  in  America  and  to  promote,  demon- 
strate, and  stlm\ilate  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  management  of  forest  lands 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  5Us- 
tslned  yield  aiid  the  development  and  prog- 
ress cf  managemei'.t  of  fore.>;t  1  incis  in 
America,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  here- 
by avithorlzed  to  establish  the  Cradle  cf 
Forestry  in  Amerl'-a  In  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina  As  soon  iis  possible 
after  this  Act  takes  effect  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  publish  notice  of  the  des- 
ignation thereof  in  the  Federal  Register  to- 
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pfher  with  a  map  showing  the  boundaries 
'\r.:ch  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled 'Cradle  of  Forestry  In  America"  dated 
April  12.  1967.  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
av.iUable  for  public  Inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

Sec  2  The  area  designated  as  the  Cradle 
of  Forestry  In  America  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  within  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Plsgah  National  Forest  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
national  forests  In  such  manner  as  in  his 
Judgment  will  best  provide  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  for  such  management,  uti- 
lization, and  disposal  of  the  natural  resources 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  promote  or  Is  com- 
patible with  and  does  not  significantly  im- 
pair the  purposes  for  which  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry   in   America  is  established. 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and  re- 
ceive the  cooperation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  and  individuals 
in  the  development,  administration,  and 
operation-  of  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  In  Amer- 
ica. The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  contributions  and  gifts 
to  be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.   11291.  e.xplaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a<  follows: 

T';.:<  bill  provides  for  establishment  of  the 
Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America  in  the  Plsgah 
National  Forest  in  North  Carolina,  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  national  forest  laws  and 
regulations  so  as  to  promote  knowledge  about 
forestry  education  and  forest  land  manage- 
ment. Cooperation  with,  and  receipt  of  con- 
tributions from,  public  and  private  sources 
is  authorized  The  boundaries  would  be 
shown  on  a  map  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  vould  be  the  same  as  those 
shown  on  the  map  entitled  "Cradle  of  Forest- 
ry In  America '  dated  April  12,  1967.  The 
area  consists  of  about  6.800  acres  around  the 
site  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  the  first 
technical  forestry  school  In  America. 

The  Department  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  planning  and  development  will  be  about 
$10  5  million  Operating  costs  will  probably 
build  up  to  about  S400.000  per  year. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1364 

The  bill  S  3068'  to  amend  the  Food 
Sran.p  Act  01  1964.  as  amended,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  la)  of  section  16  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "not  In  ex- 
cess of  $255,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "not  in  excess  of  $245,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1969:", 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiiauMnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1130',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Tht-re  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  is  needed  to  permit  orderly  growth 
of  the  program.  In  December  1967  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  areas  designated  under  the  program 
totaled  1.239.  By  June  30.  1968.  total  par- 
ticipation in  these  areas  Is  expected  to  be 
about  2.750.000  persons,  which  will  take  the 
full  $225  million  authorized  for  fiscal  1969, 
leaving  no  room  for  expansion. 

In  order  to  assure  proper  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  Department  make 
clear  to  dealers  and  food  stamp  recipients, 
through  written  statements  furnished  to 
them,  store  display  signs,  and  otherwise,  the 
purposes  for  which  food  stamps  may  be  used 
and  the  penalties  for  misuse  of  stamps,  or 
other  violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
AT  ST.  JOHNS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  speech  I  de- 
livered at  St.  John's  University.  Jamaica. 
N.Y..  on  May  15,  1968.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  of  Trouble 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  at  St.  John's  University, 

Jamaica,  N.Y  ,  May  15,  1968) 

These  are  difficult  times  in  which  to  meet 
with  a  student  body.  There  is  still  Viet  Nam. 
There  is  still  the  volcanic  condition  of  the 
nation's  cities.  The  questions  on  your  minds, 
I  know,  are  many  The  answers,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  few  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  do  not 
know. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  come  to  a  point 
of  deep  trouble  in  this  nation.  We  have  come 
to  it  for  many  reasons.  Most  of  all,  we  have 
come  to  it  because  we  have  indulged  for  a 
long  time  in  the  luxury  of  ignoring  or  tint- 
ing the  nation's  problems.  For  too  long,  we 
have  downgraded  their  immensity  and  their 
Intensity. 

It  is  a  measure  of  our  plight  at  home  that 
we  tend  to  drift  with  our  difficulties  rather 
than  confront  them.  We  drift  until  an  assas- 
sination or  bonfires  of  metropolitan  dimen- 
sions or  some  such  abomination  shocks  us 
into  the  recollection  that  they  are  still  there. 
It  is  a  measure  of  our  plight  abroad  that  it 
has  taken  three  years  and  many  thousands 
of  lives  from  the  President's  first  call  for  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  war  in  'Viet  Nam  to  the 
,  first  uncertain  touching  of  the  antennas  of 
the  negotiators  in  Paris. 

We  are  in  a  time  of  trouble.  Yet  it  does 
have  the  virtue  that  it  may  be  convertible 
into  a  time  of  awakening.  Let  me  consider 
with  you.  therefore,  some  of  the  sources  of 
the  difficulties  which  confront  us  both  within 
the  nation  an4  in  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.    > 

In  recent  weeks,  as  you  know,  majiy  of  the 
nation's  cities  have  erupted  In  showers  of 
violence.  Some  of  us  reside  in  these  cities. 
Some  of  us  have  our  homes  in  quiet  places 
a  lew  miles  away  or  many  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Yet.  can  any  of  us  he  truly  isolated 
from  the  violence  of  the  cities?  Can  we  be 
insulated  from  these  immense  social  heav- 
ings?  Can  we  t^e  impervious  to  tremors  which 
shake  the  ideals  and  institutional  founda- 
tions of  the  American  experience  in  freedom? 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  alien  to  witness, 
within  our  borders,  displays  of  massive  dis- 
order. It  is  disturbing  to  live  in  the  eerie 
stillness  of  curfews  which  are  enforced  by 


federal  troops  It  is  awesome  to  contemplate 
the  poesibllities  of  more  violence  patterned 
after  that  which  occurred  in  mld-1967  and 
then,  once  more,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  outbreaks  occur  again,  let  there  he  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  suppressed;  that  is 
inevitable.  RespojiSible  government  must  act 
to  ensureUifi-s^curlty  of  persons  and  prop- 
eTt^y^-trfSny  given  situation,  it  is  possible  to 
fuarrel  with  how  the  domestic  tranquility  is 
maintained  In  any  given  situation,  it  Is  poe- 
slble  to  find  fault  with  the  use  of  the  police 
power;  some  may  say  excessive  and  others 
inadequate  In  the  end.  however,  there  can 
be  little  debate  that  it  is  counter-violence 
which  will  be  Invoked  in  the  face  of  violence. 

Wliatever  view  is  taken  of  tile  recent  out- 
bursts, one  message  whicti  they  conveyed 
was  clear  It  tells  us.  in  terms  which  cannot 
be  put  aside,  that  there  are  highly  com- 
bustible substances  gathered  in  our  society. 
These  substances,  to  be  sure,  are  compounds 
of  racial  inequities,  frustrations,  and  arro- 
gances. They  also  include,  however,  the  in- 
adequacy of  a  whole  range  of  public  serv- 
ices They  also  contain  the  problems  of  con- 
centrated poverty  with  its  retinue  of  human 
disabilities  and  brooding  discontents. 

Tills  is   the  stuff  of  urban  violence. 

At  the  moment,  the  racial  factor  may 
concern  us  most  deeply  Racial  tensions, 
however,  are  but  one  manifestation  of  the 
social  combustibility  in  this  nation.  The 
fact  is  that  a  high  level  of  violence  has  been 
endemic  since  the  beginning  and  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  on  the  rampage. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  path  of  least  re- 
sistance for  me,  and  the  Montanans  whom 
I  represent  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  crisis  of 
the  great  cities.  Montana  is  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  place  with  a  scant  and  scattered 
population.  Many  of  tlie  problems  which  as- 
sume hugh  proportions  elsewhere  affect 
Montana  hardly  at  all.  In  Montana  there 
is  plenty  of  room.  The  water  is  pure.  So  is 
the  air  Our  largest  city  has  a  total  popula- 
tion of  55.000  a  fraction  of  the  slum  popula- 
tions of  some  of  the  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. Yet.  we  are  one  nation  and  Montana  is 
part  of  It.  If  cities  in  other  states  of  the 
Union  lose  their  habitabillty.  the  nation 
loses,   and  Montana   loses  with   them. 

The  problems  of  the  urban  areas  arise 
from  developments  of  many  years.  Most  sig- 
nificant, perhaps,  have  been  the  vast  migra- 
tions to  these  centers  in  response  to  an 
evolving  economic  technology  and  a  great 
growth  in  the  population.  The  process  of 
hiiman  concentration,  at  first,  attracted 
little  notice.  For  a  long  time  it  aroused  little 
concern.  Now.  we  find  three-quarters  of  the 
nation's  people  in  the  cities  and  adjacent 
suburbia. 

If  these  areas  are  already  caught  up  in  a 
maze  of  problems,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  the  situation  could  be  like  by  the 
year  2000.  During  the  next  three  decades, 
the  nation's  population  count  is  expected 
to  rise  from  its  present  200  million  level 
to  350  million. 

The  shape  of  the  cities  of  the  next  century 
Is  still  only  dimly  seen.  What  is  already 
only  too  painfully  visible,  however,  are  the 
imperatives  for  the  survival  of  the  cities  in 
the  final  years  of  the  20th  century.  There  is, 
today,  a  plethora  of  urgent  needs.  To  cite 
but  a  few.  there  is  a  need  for  jobs  and  a 
need  for  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  need  for  public  health, 
housing,  and  recreation.  Tliere  is  a  need 
for  sufficient  means  of  transportation.  There 
is  need  for  fully  complemented,  proficient, 
and  professional  police,  fire,  and  other  pro- 
tectlonal  departments  of  government.  There 
is  a  need  for  educational  systems  which  are 
enlightened  and  excellent.  There  is  a  need 
for  an  assured  supply  of  clean  water  and 
air. 

Relentless  effort  is  going  to  be  required  to 
meet  these  complex  and  ever-growing  needs. 
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It  win  take  imagination,  sViU,  and  labor  It 
win  take  a  dedicated  leadership  and  the  com- 
bined effort  of  existing  institutions  and  oth- 
ers which  have  yet  to  be  devised.  Money 
alone  will  not  supply  the  answer.  But  make 
iio  mistake,  it  is  going  to  take  money-  a  great 
deal  of  money — to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  urban  habitabillty. 

The  responsibility  for  the  cities  cannot  rest 
on  government  alone—  much  less  on  the  fed- 
eral government  alone.  Nonetheless,  the  role 
i)f  government  cannot  be  minimized.  Re,<:pon. 
slble  government  must  be  responsive  to  the 
concerns  and  requirements  of  all  of  its  cit- 
izens. It  must  care  about  the  nation's  safety 
and  Us  health.  It  must  care  about  the  youth 
t.f  the  nation  and  the  old.  It  must  care  about 
the  Jobless,  the  ill-housed,  the  poverty- 
it  rlcken — all  those  too  powerless  to  help 
themselves.  And  It  must  concern  Itself,  too, 
with  thoee  too  powerful.  In  the  final  analysis, 
government  must  care  about  the  content 
and  caliber  of  the  total  environment  in  which 
the  life  of   the   nation   is   lived. 

Within  that  framework,  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  is,  of  necessity,  a  sub- 
stantial one.  It  can  be  a  sctirce  cf  inspiration, 
leadership,  and  direction.  It  can  be  a  source 
of  action — planned,  balanced,  and  well-knit. 
It  can  be  a  channel  of  resources  of  a  scope 
sufficient  to  have  a  constructive  and  durable 
impact  on  the  localities. 

During  the  Administration  of  President 
John  P  Kennedy,  it  began  to  be  realized  that 
tha  federal  government  would  have  to  as- 
sume a  significant  role  in  solving  the  mtiltl- 
i'Uing  problems  of  the  cities.  During  the 
I  resent  Administration  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  these  beginnings  have  been  aug- 
monted.  Together,  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  have  formulated  a  number  of 
programs  and  plans  directed  Epeclficallv  to- 
wards the  transformation  of  city  life.  Tliere 
come  to  mind,  for  example,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Departments  of  Hou,=,lng  and 
XTrban  Development,  of  Transportation,  the 
Mcrtcl  Cities  Protn-am,  Rent  Supplements, 
r.nd  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act, 
Innumerable  mca.sures  which  can  bring  to 
bear  a  constructive  impact — direct  or  indi- 
rect— on  the  urban  ,ircas  have  been  approved 
by  Congress  in  recent  years.  The  package  Is 
not  perfect  but  it  is  a  good  beginning.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  I  say  thl.s,  un- 
doubtedly, with  a  measure  of  subjectivity. 
Nevertheless,  by  any  measure,  it  fecms  to  me 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  range  of  ln.au- 
gural  legislation  of  great  relevance  to  the 
1  roblems  which  are  posed  by  the  progressive 
urbanization  of  life  in  the  United  States, 
Taken  together,  these  measures  put  into 
place  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  anew 
the  regions  into  which  the  preponderance  of 
the  nation's  people  is  moving.  What  is  most 
r.eeded  now  is  the  will,  skill,  money,  and 
responsibility  to  adjust  and  to  engage  this 
basic  legislation  in  etlective  action. 

In  this  connection,  we  face  the  grim  fact 
that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  been  r Iphonlng 
off  federal  fiscal  resources  at  a  rate  In  excess 
C'f  $25  billion  a  year,  in  an  overall  military 
budget  which  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will 
probably  reach  $80  billion.  By  contrast,  fed- 
eral spending  which  is  earmarked  specifically 
for  problems  of  the  cities  is  likely  to  amount 
to  less  than  S3  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  urban  needs  compete  for 
federal  funds  with  the  requirements  of  Viet 
Nam,  and  other  defense  costs,  and  they  com- 
pete with  many  other  domestic  undertakings 
of  the  federal  government.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent, largely  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budzet,  and  the  Congress,  largely  through  Its 
com  nlttees,  are  weighing  these  competing 
requirements.  The  choices  of  priority  and  em- 
phasis are  no  easier  now  than  they  have  ever 
been.  Nor  will  the  choices  which  are  likely 
be  all  wise  choices.  However,  each  has  his 
own  view  of  wisdom  in  these  matters  and  I 
accept  the  fact  that  my  own  virw  Is  but 
one  of  many.  Nevertheless,  I  happen  to  regard 
as  of  fundamental  ,=lgnlflcance  to  the  future 
of   the   nation   the   critical   situation   which 


exists  In  and  around  the  cities.  What  is  most 
itiiportant.  I  believe.  Is  that  we  do  not  mis- 
lead ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  have 
acted  adequtaely  when.  In  truth,  we  have 
scarcely  begiin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  this 
difficulty. 

To  rebuild  the  disintegrating  fabric  of 
these  cores  of  population  threnighout  the 
United  States  will  require  far  more  tlian  the 
present  efforts  of  the  federal  fovernment.  It 
is  also  going  to  require  far  more  than  the 
present  efforts  t.f  rtate  and  local  govenimenta. 
It  Is  also  going  to  require  far  more  than  the 
present  efforts  of  prUnte  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  questions  as  to  our 
cap.icity— financial  and  oilierwise — 1>  meet 
the  requirements.  We  must  ask  tursclves, 
however,  what  is  the  alternative?  What  of 
the  mounting  costs  of  police,  lire,  and  mili- 
tary protection  in  cities  vvhicli  can  be  l:cpt 
in  an  uneasy  peace  only  by  tear  cas,  clubs, 
firearms,  and  curfev,'s?  What  of  the  quality 
of  American  life  in  that  i-etlln^? 

What  of  the  costs  of  the  immense  property 
losses  from  riots?  What  of  the  loss  of  eco- 
nomic momentum  which  follows  a  wave  of 
destructlvcness  in  cities?  What  of  Oie  toll  of 
the  injured  arid  the  dead?  Whnl  of  the  vx- 
trcmisms  which  arc  born  in  the  icm^t' lands  of 
o  ncition'n  fears?  If  violence  and  counicr- 
violence  are  to  become  the  arbiters  of  the 
inner  life  of  this  nation,  what  of  the  futij-e 
of  freedom? 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  war 
in  'Viet  Nnm  has  hampered  our  ability  to 
respond  to  the  troubles  in  tlie  cities.  That 
is  the  fact.  What  has  been  done,  however, 
cannot  be  imdone.  The  problem  is  to  try  to 
brin^  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  to  an  honorable 
conclusion.  Now,  at  the  first  contacts  for 
pence,  it  may  l>e  helpful  to  recall  the  origins 
of  the  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  It  may 
serve  to  put  into  better  per.^^pective  whatever 
transpires  in  Paris  in  the  days,  weeks,  or 
niontlis  ahead. 

One  aspect  of  the  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam 
is  that  our  involvement  began  in  the  mot:t 
v.'Cll-:nt'?r.tioaed  actions.  Tlils  nation  went 
into  Viet  Nam  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  out  of 
a  desire  to  help  the  people  of  Viet  Nam, 
When  I  visited  what  was  then  French  Indo- 
china in  1953,  it  was  one  political  entity.  It 
was  a  colony  in  ferment,  on  the  verge  of  in- 
dependence. It  is  now  several  independent 
nations,  but  the  region,  except  K.r  Cam- 
lx)dia,  is  still  in  ferment. 

A  decade  and  a  half  .ago,  there  were  scarce- 
ly 200  Americans  in  all  of  Viet  Nam,  and 
they  v^'ere  welcomed  in  the  North  as  well  as 
in  the  South,  They  were  in  Cambociia  as  well 
as  Laos.  So  slight  was  this  nation's  contact 
with  the  region  that  the  presence  of  myself 
and  an  associate  for  a  few  days  doubled  the 
U.S.  population  in  Laos.  At  the  time,  only 
two  Americans  were  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
cotmtry. 

It  was  not  realized,  then,  what  would  come 
from  what  was  an  essentially  limited  effort  at 
"foreign  aid"  in  Indo-Chlna.  It  was  still  little 
realized  even  as  late  as  1962,  when  the  level 
of  aid,  and  notably  military  aid,  was  rtlready 
high  but  Americans  were  still  not  directly 
involved  in  the  conflict. 

We  know  ::c.w.  In  the  p.Tst  few  years,  the  war 
service  lists  have  reached  into  almost  every 
American  community.  There  are  526,000  U.S. 
servicemen  in  Viet  Nam  alone,  not  to  speak  of 
those  in  Thailand  or  the  forces  of  the  7th 
Fleet  off  the  coast  as  well  as  the  back-up 
forces  in  Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  and 
Guam.  In  this  year,  as  of  April  20th,  5,688 
Americans  have  already  been  killed  in  the 
war.  That  total— for  a  third  of  a  year — is  al- 
ready over  four  times  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can deaths  In  all  of  1965,  more  than  the  total 
niunber  of  deaths  In  all  of  1966,  and  more 
than  half  the  number  killed  in  1967.  What 
has  been  suffered  by  this  nation  in  the  rising 
temp)o  of  the  conflict  has  also  been  suffered 
and  far  more,  by  the  people  of  Viet  Nam- 
North  and  South,  civilian  and  military,  friend 
and  foe. 


The  changing  inten.slty  of  our  Involve- 
ment oujjht  not  to  obscure  the  purpc'^es 
which  took  this  nation  into  Viet  Nam  in 
the  fir.et  place  As  at  the  beijlnnlnfr,  the  only 
valid  purposes  todiy  are  limited  purpoj^es. 
There  is  not  now  and  there  has  never  been  a 
mandate  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for 
Viet  Nam  from  the  Vietnamese.  Whatever 
conimltiuent  v/e  have  had.  has  been  to  sup- 
port !iot  to  supplant.  It  is  not  now  anymore 
than  it  ever  vv.os  an  American  responMbllitv 
to  win  Viet  Nam  for  any  particular  crenip  of 
Vietnamese. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  lmmen.'=e  mili- 
tary ci''ort  which  we  h<-ive  made  In  the  p.ist 
three  years  hrus  ijone  a  lonj;  way  to  .iltfr  the 
character  of  what  was  once  an  inner  ^t^u^■el» 
nmonn;  Vietnamese.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end. 
the  future  of  Viet  Nam  depends  not  on  us  bet 
on  the  Vletnnmese  themselves.  It  Is  thfir 
remntry:  they  live  in  It.  Tliey  will  be  llunj 
in  it !  ing  after  we  are  gone  from  it. 

Lot  us  be  clear  on  this  point:  This  nation 
cannot  and  will  not  lighten  its  commitment 
ea'iUy  or  casu.illy.  nt  Paris  or  anywliere  else. 
Lot  us  be  equally  clear,  however,  that  there 
1.?  no  ohll'Tatlon  to  ]»ur  out  the  blood  and 
;es()urcps  cf  this  nation  until  South  Viet  Nam 
is  marie  f nfe  for  one  Vletnamej^e  faction  nr 
another.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  profound 
obl!p;atlon  to  the  people  of  the  Unlt'-d  States 
to  conserve  th.it  blood  and  those  resources 
and.  to  the  people  of  Viet  N.im.  there  Is  an 
obllsatlon  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  their 
land  and  seiclety  even  in  the  name  of  .'n^iiij 
them. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  try  to  establish 
with  all  Vletnamere  a  basis  f</r  brlnpins  to- 
rothcr  the  struggling  forces  in  South  Viet 
Nam,  There  is  an  obligation  to  help  end 
tlie  v,ar.  Ui  bind  up  the  wounds  of  war  und 
to  rebuild  tlie  ravar^cs  of  war.  In  .short,  there 
is  a  deep  obligation  to  try  to  bring  I'bout  a 
rr<-,t.:'ratlon  of  a  jmt  i-,cace. 

Tliat  is  what  the  present  P;irls  mectiii'T  is 
.ill  about.  President  John.'^on  has  repeatedly 
.=.tited  tliat  this  nation's  ol^jectlve  is  ". ,  only 
that  the  people  of  tuuth  Vict  Nam  be  allowed 
Ij  E^uiUe  their  own  country  in  their  own  way, " 
He  h■^s  itated  that  we  are  prep.ired  to  begin 
to  niiive  out  in  a  matter  of  months  after  a 
tatlsfactory  s-ettlement  is  achieved. 

It  i.s  not  at  all  certain  that  the  negotiations 
at  P.-.ris  will  bring  the  confilct  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion  In  the  near  future.  In  the 
end.  negotiations  may  prove  no  more  effec- 
tive than  military  escalation  has  been"  in 
bringing  the  war  to  an  arcopt.ible  conclu--ic!i. 
But  the  effort  which  is  being  made  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  nation,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Viet  Nam.  and  to  the  world.  That 
should  be  borne  m  mind  in  the  dliTicult  days 
ahead. 

Tlie  President  has  taken  the  political  con- 
tent out  of  the  issvie  of  Viet  Nam  by  taking 
hlm.sclf  out  cf  the  Presidential  campaign. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  ref^t  e-f  us  would 
avoid  putting  the  issue  of  Viet  Nam  Into 
a  political  context.  The  efferts  of  the  Fre-;!- 
dent  and  his  negotiators,  at  this  tlm.'.  should 
receive  every  possible  understanding  and 
support. 

The  dimensions  ef  what  is  at  Etake  in 
Paris  are  illustrated  by  the  fi.scal  problems 
which  confront  us.  In  recent  years,  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  has  contributed 
greatly  to  a  steep  rise  in  national  expendi- 
tures. Tliere  has  not  been,  hov^'cver.  any  tax 
rise,  cr  v^-age  and  price  controls,  f  r  rationing, 
cr.  in  fact,  any  of  ilie  economic  rr-stralnts 
which  have  been  associated  with  past  wars. 
For  a  long  time,  the  economic  barometers 
have  been  trying  to  tell  us  that  we  were  at- 
tempting too  much,  especially  abroad,  with 
too  little  in  the  way  of  national  sacrifice. 
For  too  long,  v^'e  have  tended  to  Ignore  the 
warnings.  Piled  high,  now,  is  an  .accumula- 
tion of  huge  budgetary  deficits.  Piled  high 
are  great  annual  deficits  In  the  balance  of  in- 
ternational payments. 

We   have   arrived   at   a   moment   of   reck- 
oning. 
Even  though  we  may  devoutly  wish  It,  wo 
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r mnot  count  on  a  prompt  settlement  In 
P  irts  We  cannot  even  count  on  a  slackening 
in  the  tempo  of  the  war:  witness,  for  ex- 
ample the  renewed  offenses  against  Saigon 
and  other  cUles  of  the  past  few  days.  In  the 
circumstances,  we  cannot  anticipate  any 
promp't  reduction  In  the  costs  which  arise 
from  the  war.  It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  to 
take  the  fiscal  measures  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  urged  and  which,  hopefully,  may 
act  to  keep  a  measure  of  stability  in  the 
nation  s  economy. 

Congress  Is  only  now  coming  to  grips  with 
the  ten  percent  surcharge  on  income  tax 
which  the  President  requested  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  more  than  a  year  ago  A  tax  Increase 
Is  an  Inevitability  of  the  war;  Congress  Is  try- 
ing to  weave  Into  the  surcharge  a  reduction 
of  several  billion  dollars  in  federal  expendi- 
tures. It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  insist  upon  a  .$6  billion  reduction,  as 
a  current  bill  proposes,  then  the  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  which  it  ought  not  to  shirk. 
It  has  a  responsibility  to  say  where  these  re- 
ductions should  be  made. 

I  have  my  own  ideas  on  that  question 
bu»,  I  hasten  to  add.  no  assurance  that  they 
wlli  prevail.  I  do  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  wholesale  cuts  can  be  made  with  im- 
punity in  those  parts  of  the  budget  which 
affect  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the  nation. 
What  Is  possible.  In  my  view,  is  to  single 
out  for  curtailment  less  pressing  fields  of 
government  activity.  As  an  illustration,  there 
Is  the  muItl-blUion  dollar  space  program. 

That  program  Is  a  fascinating  and  mind- 
expanding  adventure  for  the  nation.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  however,  there  is  no  per- 
suasive reason  why  we  cannot  take  our  far- 
out  adventures  in  more  modest  doses.  It 
seems  to  me,  too,  that  many  public  works 
projects  can  also  be  held  in  abeyance,  how- 
ever much  they  may  delight  one  particular 
locality  or  another. 

Insofar  as  military  expenditures  are  con- 
cerned, there  cannot  be  aJiy  stinting  on  ex- 
penditures which  are  necessary  for  the  forces 
in  Viet  Nam.  The  men  who  are  there  have 
gone  not  by  choice  but  by  virtue  of  the 
policies  of  the  government.  What  can  be  pro- 
vided to  them  to  enhance  their  chances  of 
survival  and  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
under  those  policies  will  be  supplied. 

However,  the  Vietnamese  expenditures  are 
probably  less  than  a  third  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Depart- 
ment's overall  costs,  in  turn  add  up  to  almost 
half  of  all  present  outlays  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Apart  from  Viet  Nam  it  is  not  at 
all  unli-kely  Dhat  there  are  hutches  of  waste 
and  extravagance  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  im- 
mense defense  budget. 

At  the  very  least,  the  closest  scrutiny  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  Congress  to  new  and  far- 
reactiing  proposals  which  may  be  proposed 
in  the  name  of  national  defense.  There  is  one 
now.  for  example,  which  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  logistic  ships  which  would  be  more  or 
less  permanently  stationed  in  the  various 
oceans  of  the  world.  The  basic  concept  of  the 
proposal  is  that  these  ships  would  be  ready 
to  supply  and  support,  in  an  instant,  a  U.S. 
military  action  anywhere  in  the  world.  What- 
ever the  technical  virtuosity  of  this  concept, 
the  ability  to  move  armed  forces  quickly  is 
not  always  a  virtue  in  international  relations. 
To  act  in  haste  with  military  power  in  for- 
eign policy  may  well  bring  a  long  aftermath 
of  repentance  at  leisure.  Unless  we  presume 
to  play  policeman  to  the  world,  therefore, 
such  projects  are  more  than  wasteful:  they 
can  be  downright  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  this  nation. 

If  the  careful  screening  of  defense  expendi- 
tures Is  necessary  in  this  time  of  fiscal  straits. 
It  reems  to  me  that  there  is  also  a  great  need 
to  cut  back  obsolete  overseas  programs  of 
questionable  value.  Over  the  years  since 
World  War  II.  we  have  put  over  S128  billion 
into  grants  and  loans  of  aid  to  121  countries 
abroad.  It  is  debatable  whether  these  mas- 
sive infusions  of  economic  and  military  as- 


sistance, particularly  In  recent  years,  have  al- 
ways served  either  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  people  of  other  nations  or  our  own. 
The  great  effectiveness  of  the  Marshal  Plan 
In  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  Western 
Europe,  two  decades  ago,  has  had  only  the 
faintest  of  echoes  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
Aid  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  elsewhere  has  not 
necessarily  spurred  progress  or  strengthened 
freedom.  Indeed,  on  occasion,  it  appears  to 
have  offered  a  means  for  evading  the  one  and 
stimting  the  other. 

I  would  point  out.  too.  that  for  17  years, 
six  divisions  of  United  States  troops  have 
been  assigned  to  Europe  in  pursuance  of  our 
commitment  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  accumulated  costs  of  this 
deployment  runs  into  many  billions  of 
dollars.  Its  debilitating  effect  on  the  foreign 
exchange  resources  of  the  nation  in  recent 
years  has  also  been  very  substantial.  It  has 
long  seemed  to  me — long  before  the  nation 
began  to  experience  its  current  financial 
difficulties— that  of  the  six  U.S.  divisions  in 
Western  Europe,  four  with  their  accompany- 
ing dependents,  could  be  redeployed  to  this 
nation.  That  has  been  my  view,  not  on  the 
basis  of  penury,  but  on  the  basis  of  principle 
and  policy 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  a  redeploy- 
ment of  a  substantlaU  number  of  the  U.S. 
forces  would  fit  into  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
nation  at  this  time.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
redeployment  would  not  alter  the  significance 
of  our  pledge  of  mutual  assistance  under 
NATO  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  would  bring 
our  policies  in  Europe  into  line  with  the 
realities  of  Europe,  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  away  from  World  War  II.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  step  with  the  NATO 
policies  of  the  Europeans  themselves.  They 
have  made  only  the  most  limited  commit- 
ments of  "military  forces  to  NATO  and  even 
these  commitments  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced in  recent  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Europeans  have  gone  far  in  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  even  political  rapprochement  with 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  beyond. 

A  reduction  of  our  forces  in  Europe,  in 
sum.  would  reverse  what  I  believe  has  been 
a  most  undesirable  tendency  in  the  long- 
standing European  policies  of  this  nation. 
It  is  almost  as  though  we  have  regarded  only 
ourselves  in  step  on  the  question  of  supply- 
ing forces  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
That  is  a  dangerous  tendency  which  could 
lead  us,  first,  to  a  position  of  isolated  inter- 
nationalism. From  that,  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  to  national  isolation.  And,  in  my 
Judgment,  there  is  no  place  for  either 
isolated  internationalism  or  national  isola- 
tion in  our  foreign  policies,  if  the  funda- 
mental interests  of  this  nation  and  world 
peace  are  to  be  ser\'ed. 

I  would  end  these  remarks  on  the  same 
note  with  which  I  opened  them.  We  are.  in- 
deed, in  a  time  of  trouble.  The  convergence 
of  the  problem  of  the  cities  and  the  problem 
of  Viet  Nam  brings  us  to  the  opening  of. 
perhaps,  the  most  critical  era  in  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

If  it  is  a  time  of  trouble,  however,  it  is 
also  a  ti^ne  of  testing.  We  will  find.  I  am  con- 
fident, within  this  nation  and,  more  and 
more,  among  the  young  people  of  this  na- 
tion, the  resources  of  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity to  define  the  evolving  problems  of 
our  times.  We  will  find,  I  profoundly  believe, 
the  courage,  the  conviction,  and  the  con- 
cern to  face  them  and  to  resolve  them. 


JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  BUILDING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1105,  S.  3363. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  3363)  to  designate  the  U.S.  Cus- 


toms Hou^e  Buildinc!  in  Providence,  R,I., 
as  the  "John  E  Fogarty  Building." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obiection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "Fogarty" 
insert  "Federal":  and  on  page  2,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "FoErarty"  insert  "Fed- 
eral"; so  as  to  make  tlie  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Customs  House  Building  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Federal  Build- 
ing" in  memory  of  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty.  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1945  through  1967.  Any 
reference  to  such  b\iildlng  in  any  law,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  map,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  such  building  as  the  "John 
E.  Fogarty  Federal  Building". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Customs  House  building  in  Providence. 
R.I..  as  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Federal 
Building.  ■  This  is  the  building  in  which 
John  Fogarty  had  his  office  for  many 
years  as  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

In  my  State,  John  E.  Fogarty  is  a  po- 
litical legend,  revered  and  remembered 
as  a  aveal  himianitarian.  I  I'ecall  vividly 
the  Democratic  State  convention  in  1940, 
when  John  Fogarty,  as  a  very  young 
man — hardly  more  than  a  boy — was 
chosen  to  be  the  Democratic  nominee  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  in  that  year,  reelected  and  re- 
elected, serving  his  countr>-  with  distinc- 
tion for  almost  26  years.  On  January  10, 
1967.  in  his  congressional  office,  waiting 
to  go  on  the  floor  to  be  sworn  in  for  a  new 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
suffered  a  .severe  heart  attack  and  died. 

John  Edv.-ard  Fogarty  was  born  in 
Providence.  R.I..  March  23.  1913;  at- 
tended LaSalle  Academy  and  Providence 
College:  apprenticed  as  a  bricklayer  in 
1930;  served  as  president  of  Bricklayers 
Union  No.  1  of  Rhode  Island:  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  77th  and  78th  Con- 
gresses and  served  from  January  3.  1941, 
until  his  resignation  on  December  7. 
1944.  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy:  reelected 
to  the  79th  and  to  11  succeeding  Con- 
gresses serving  from  January  3,  1945. 
until  his  death  on  January  10.  1967. 

The  universal  sorrow  on  his  death  is 
evidenced  in  the  volume  of  eulogies — the 
250  pages  of  which  form  part  of  our  con- 
gressional history. 

I  wotild  like  to  include  here  the  preface 
to  that  historic  and  human  document 
as  symbolic  of  this  genuine  public  serv- 
ant, ideal  American,  distinguished  states- 
man, and  valued  personal  friend: 

More  perhaps  than  anything  else,  the  ca- 
reer of  John  E.  Fogarty  symbolizes  the 
strength  and  magnificent  vitality  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Through  all  his  labors  in 
a  quarter  century  of  public  service  there  runs 
a  common  thread:  Jeffersonian  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  ordinary  men  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  long 
run  than  a  ruling  elite. 

John  Fogarty's  approach  to  public  serv- 
ice was  based  upon  a  simple  belief  in  demo- 
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cratlc  processes  as  a  means  for  Improving 
man's  lot  and  enriching  his  life.  He  knew 
well  that  a  stunted  mind  or  deformed  body 
represented  formidable  obstacles  to  that  goal. 
He  also  knew  that  man's  capacity  to  attack 
disease  and  poverty  and  Ignorance  had  been 
enormously  strengthened  by  modern  science 
technology.  This  knowledge  and  the  determi- 
nation to  use  it  productively  constituted  his 
special  strength  as  a  congressional  leader. 
Characteristically,  his  deepest  concern  was 
of  the  young.  Here,  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
deprivation  are  the  deepest,  and  the  need 
for  marshaling  all  resources  of  help  the  most 
pressing.  For  his  efforts  to  aid  handicapped 
children — particularly  the  mentally  re- 
^^rjrded — and  to  enlist  the  Nation's  conscience 
in  their  behalf,  John  Fogarty  will  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude.  Tlie  work  that  he 
started  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
vision  and  insight  and  restless  energy. 

The  Impact  of  this  man  on  the  cause 
closest  to  him — the  support  of  medical  re- 
search—is impossible  to  exaggerate.  If  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  today  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  influential  force 
for  the  support  and  conduct  of  medical  re- 
search, it  is  in  large  part  because  John 
Fogarty  early  perceived  its  promise  and 
fought" tenaciously  for  its  programs.  Thus  his 
influence  touches  not  only  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans but  all  who  are  beneficiaries  of  medical 
advances  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  estimate  of 
the  Congress  should  be  expressed  in  this 
legislation— that  the  building  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  where  this  great  man  met 
his  constituents  and  labored  for  them 
should  be  desi:;naled  as  the  "John  E. 
Fogarty  Federal  Building." 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  R.\n-dolph1,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  ap- 
proved this  legislation,  for  his  expedi- 
tious treatment  of  the  matter;  and  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan!,  and  the  members 
of  the  full  committee  for  the  excellent 
work  they  did  in  reporting  the  bill  as 
quickly  as  they  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  designate  the  United  States 
Customs  House  Building  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  as  the  'John  E.  Fogarty 
Federal  Building.'  " 


PARTIAL  REVISION  OF  RADIO  REG- 
ULATIONS. GENEVA.  1959.  WITH 
FINAL  PROTOCOL— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BY'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  F, 
90th  Congress,  second  .session,  a  partial 
revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations,  Ge- 
neva. 1959,  with  a  final  protocol,  dated  at 
Geneva,  November  3,  1967.  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  and  that  Uie  revisions, 
together  with  the  President's  message, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  text  of  a  Partial 
Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations  i  Ge- 
neva, 1959  >,  with  a  Final  Protocol,  dated 
at  Geneva  November  3,  1967. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  enclosure,  with  respect  to 
the  Partial  Revision. 

The  English  texts  of  the  Partial  Re- 
vision and  Final  Protocol,  as  certified  by 
the  Secretar>--General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  and 
transmitted  herewith,  are  contained  in  a 
volume  designated  Final  Acts.  The  vol- 
ume also  includes  texts  of  certain  aocu- 
ments  in  respect  of  which  no  action  with 
a  view  to  ratification  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  necessary,  namely,  a 
Partial  Revision  of  the  Additional  Radio 
Regulations  'Geneva.  1959),  to  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  party,  and 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the 
World  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
to  Deal  With  Matters  Relating  to  the 
Maritime  Mobile  Service.  Geneva.  Sep- 
tember 18-November  3.  1967. 

The     Radio     Regulations      'Geneva, 
1959).  as  amended,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  are  further  amended 
by    the    Partial    Revision    transmitted 
herewith  in  regard  to  matters  relating 
to   the   maritime   mobile   service,    with 
particular  reference  to  radiotelegraphy 
and  radiotelephony.  Among  the  princi- 
pal objectives  are  the  allocation  of  radio 
frequencies    for    a    worldwide    ocean- 
ograph   data   transmission   system   and 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  basis 
for  improved  maritime  communications. 
The    Final    Protocol    contains    state- 
ments and  declarations  made  by  dele- 
eations  of  certain  signatories  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Partial  Revision. 
Inasmuch    as    "the    United    States    of 
America"  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  are.  under  the  terms 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Convention,  separate  voting  Members  of 
the    Union,    the    Partial    Revision    was 
signed  separately  for  each. 

Tlie  Partial  Revision  will  come  into 
force  on  April  1,  1969  for  Governments 
which,  by  that  date,  have  notified  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Union  of  their 
approval  thereof. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  necessary  ac- 
tions be  taken  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  to  the  Partial 
Rc\'ision . 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  May  17.  1968. 


of  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
liberalize  truck  size  and  weight  limits  on 
interstate  highways,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  15004  An  act  to  Uirther  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  ameiided, 
to  extend  the  expiration  dale  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  11341. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  15863  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Cixle,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medical 
Department  (Kept.  No.  1135k 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

H.J.  Res.  1224.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  I  vear.  the  omcer  serving  in  that 
position  on"  April    1,    1968    iRept.   No.   1132). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendmenU: 

H  R.  15348.  An  act  to  amend  section  703(b) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  authority  to  grant  a  special 
30-day  period  of  leave  for  members  oJ  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile-fire  areas  (Rept. 
No.  11331. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Township 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follow's: 

Bv  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.3509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  provide  im- 
proved procedures  for  the  settlement  of  na- 
tional emergency  labor  disputes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Uibor 
and   Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep.irate  heading  i 
BvMr.  EASTLAND: 
S.35l6.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Dr  Mustafa 
Srilih  Abdulrahman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicl.iry. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 
.S.  3511.  A  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  trom 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  corporate 
securities  held  by  a  nonresident  if  the  trans- 
fer of  such  securities  c.tn  be  effected  only 
in  that  State:  to  the  Committee  un  Banking 
;:nd  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3512.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Tiruvadi  N. 
Bal.-'.subrpmrinlan  (T.  N.  Bala),  his  wife. 
Suslla  Balasvibramanlan.  and  their  iwo 
children,  Canapathiram  and  Chadra.seknar 
Balasubr.imanian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudicViry. 

Bv  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3513.  .\  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
and  best  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
directing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial agreement  including  a  provision  for 
most-favored-natlon  status  with  Czecho- 
slovHkia:    to  the  Committee  on   Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  uppear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFK: 
S.  3514.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  u.se  of  the 
vessel  Mouette  in  the  co.istwlse  "rade:  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce. 
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By  Mr.  I/3NO  of  Louisiana: 
S.  3515.  A  bill  to  modify  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  flood  control  and  Improvement 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River;    t-o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  BYKD  of  West  Vlirglnia  (for  Mr. 
MoNroy.M  : 
S.  3516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CeciUo  Benl- 
tcz-Cabot;  and 

S.  3517  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ceruiin 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CHURCH; 
S.  3518  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mostifa 
Tarlceshian;  to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fi'LBRicHT.  and  Mr  Scott  i  ; 
SJ  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  McNa- 
mara  ;V3  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


S.  350S— INTRODUCTION  OF  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mi".  President.  I  mtio- 
duce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  en- 
titled The  Collective  Bargaining  Act  of 
1968."  Its  pur:x)se  is  to  improve  and 
strengthen  existintj  machinery  for  deal- 
ing with  strikes  and  lockouts  which 
threaten  our  national  health  and  safety. 

The  problem  of  national  emergency 
strikes  has  long  been  with  us,  but  the 
solutions  devised  to  date  have  failed  to 
provide  a  lasting  answer. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  no 
progress  whatsoever  has  been  made.  Con- 
gress has  wrestled  with  this  challenge 
many  times  and  has  gradually  increased 
our  ability  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  continued  sen'ice  without  violating 
the  rights  of  labor  and  management.  It 
has  jjassed  legislation  authorizing  the 
seizure  of  industrial  property  on  at  least 
sixteen  separate  occasions,  for  example, 
the  most  familiar  being  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1916  which  permits  the 
President  to  seize  the  raihoads  in  time 
of  war. 

In  1926.  the  Railway  Lat>cr  Act,  which 
stresses  mediation  and  a  brief  prohibition 
against  striking,  was  also  enacted.  To 
date,  the  60-day  provision  against  strik- 
ing embodied  in  this  bill  has  been  invoked 
approximately  170  times.  Yet  Congress 
still  found  it  necessar>'  last  year  to  enact 
special  arbitration  legislation  to  pi-otect 
the  public  against  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  in 
1947  in  an  endeavor  to  restrict  for  80 
days  the  right  to  strike  or  lockout  in 
industries  whose  continued  operation 
was  also  essential  i:>  the  national  health 
and  safety.  Time  has  since  proven  that 
tills  mea^sure  too  has  several  serious 
weaknesses.  For  although  it  has  been 
invoked  approximately  28  times  since  its 
passage,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  fully 
protecting  the  public  intei'est  in  vital 
seiTices. 

The  public  also  suffers  from  the  simple 
fact  that  one  set  of  emergency  strike 
regulations  applies  to  the  railioads  and 
airlines  while  a  different  set  applies  to 
other  industries.  This  separation  of  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Railway  Labor  Acts  is  historically  under- 
standable. But  the  record  of  the  past  20 
years  indicates  that  it  is  now  time  to 
develop  uniform  standards  that  will  ap- 


ply equitably  to  all  types  of  disputes — 
from  steel  to  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  careful  in 
developing  more  effective  tanergency 
strike  legislation  to  preserve  the  free 
spirit  of  the  American  economy,  while 
recognizing  that  in  our  highly  indus- 
trialized and  interdependent  society  the 
public  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
essential  seivices  camiot  be  subordinated 
to  any  private  concerns. 

The  administration  has  often  ex- 
pressed its  awareness  of  this  problem,  but 
has  failed  completely  m  its  i-espcnsibility 
to  meet  it.  On  Januar>'  12.  1966,  for 
example,  the  President  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address: 

I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which,  without  improperly 
Invading  .stale  and  local  authority,  will  en- 
able us  eBectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  tlie  national 
Interest. 

But  to  date  nothing  has  been  done.  In 
fact,  nothing  has  even  been  otEcially 
sug' zested. 

The  administration's  inaction,  how- 
ever, has  not  prevented  the  advancement 
of  a  large  number  of  proposals  by  schol- 
ars and  legislators  who  recognize  the 
critical  need  to  at  least  begin  a  produc- 
tive dialog.  For  convenience  and  ease  of 
understanding  these  suggestions  may  be 
grouped  into  six  categories:  First,  ad  hoc 
congressional  inteivention :  second,  com- 
pulsory arbitration:  third,  labor  courts; 
fourth,  fractionalized  collective  bargain- 
ing :  fifth,  seizure:  and  sixth,  civil 
penalties. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined these  various  alternatives  and  for  a 
number  of  reasons  have  foimd  them 
wanting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.» 

OtTTLTNE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act.  which  I  propose 
today,  represents  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  sti-ength  of  the  best  of  these  pro- 
posals while  avoiding  the  pitfalls  and 
gimmicks  exposed  by  time  and  long 
usage.  Thus,  first  and  most  importantly. 
it  leaves  the  primarj-  i-esponsibility  for 
agreement  where  it  belongs — with  the 
parties  involved.  If  the  improved  ma- 
chineiT  it  contains  fails  to  pi-oduce  a 
workable  settlement,  however,  the  bill 
still  gives  the  President  and  Congress  the 
final  authority  they  might  need  as  a  last 
resort  to  solve  the  dispute  in  question. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  ulti- 
mate burden  rest  with  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  whose  common 
interests  would  be  so  severely  threatened 
by  any  national  emergency  strike  But 
while  the  public  interest  may  demand 
such  intervention  in  the  last  extremity. 
it  is  important  to  be  absolutely  ceitain 
first  that  every  other  avenue  to  agree- 
ment has  been  thorouglily  explored.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  machinery 
used  for  this  exploration  be  designed  to 
encourage  a  private  and  not  a  public 
settlement  of  the  issues  in  dispute.  And 
tlie  methods  employed  must  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  creating  a  dependence  on  ex- 
ternally imposed  agreements  if  tiiey  are 


to  achieve  their  purpose.  I  believe  tlie 
Collective  Bargaining  Act  meets  this 
standard. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  bill, 
I  wLsh  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  designed 
to  limit  every  labor-management  dis- 
pute tliat  arises,  but  only  those  whicli 
affect  our  vital  national  iiiterests.  Wu 
taust  never  forget  that  only  a  few  of  the 
140.000  labor-management  agreements 
attained  each  year  are  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  that  still  fewer  ever  reach 
the  crisis  stage. 

In  addition,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  provisions  of  tlie  Collective  Bai- 
gaining  Act  take  effect  only  after  the 
.grievance  procedures  embodied  in  exist- 
ing labor  law  have  been  completely  ex- 
hausted. Thus,  only  the  emergency  .sec- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Railway 
Labor  Acts  are  amended  and  their 
proven  utility  in  less  than  absolutely 
critical  situations  is  not  affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Act  would  fir.st  allow  the  President  to 
appoint  a  .s!)ecial  board  to  investigate 
the  issues  in  di.spute  and  to  simultane- 
ously seek  a  110-day  injunction  to  pre- 
vent any  strike  or  walkout  wliich,  in  his 
judgment,  miglit  imperil  the  nation?! 
health  or  .safety 

This  provision  represents  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  current  Taft-Haitley  pro- 
cedure which  requires  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Inquiry  and  the  .submission 
of  its  report  before  the  President  may 
instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  applv 
for  an  injunction.  In  my  opinion  thi> 
practice  unnecpssanly  risks  the  interrup- 
tion of  e.ssential  production. 

Under  the  Collective  Bargaining  Act. 
no  .such  risk  need  be  run.  The  President 
would  be  able  to  .seek  an  emergency  in- 
junction immediately  if  the  situation 
required  it.  In  addition,  emphasis  on 
mediatior.  by  the  Board  would  be 
strengthened  by  instructing  it  "to  make 
every  effort  to  aid  the  pai-ties  to  settle 
the  dispute  through  mediation." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  the 
emphasis  be  placed  on  mediation  and 
conciliation  rather  than  on  the  mere 
quasi-judicial  determination  of  fact  now 
engaged  in  by  emergency  labor  panels — 
for  these  arc  the  flexible  and  persuasi\o 
techniques  most  likely  to  brum  the  parties 
together,  particularly  when  they  are 
coupled  With  adequate  time  and  effective 
bargaining  levers. 

By  the  80th  day.  as  under  the  current 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  the  Board  would  have 
to  file  a  report  with  the  President.  Th:s 
report  would  include  not  only  the  posi- 
tion of  each  party  and  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  dispute,  but  also  recom- 
mendations for  settlement  if  the  Presi- 
dent requests  them.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  does  not  give  the  Board  authority  lo 
make  any  such  recommendations.  Thus. 
no  focus  is  provided  for  public  oprnio:i 
and  a  critical  bargaining  lever  is  denied 
the  President.  The  Collective  Bargaining 
Act  !?medies  ihi.?  liaw. 

In  addition,  it  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  publicize  as  much  of  the  report  as 
he  felt  would  contribute  toward  achiev- 
inL'  a  .settlement. 

The  injunction  would  continue  for  30 
day.s  following  tlie  filing  of  the  Board's 
report  and  during:  this  period  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  tiiven  discretionary  au- 
thority to  direct  the  parties  to  bargaining 
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nn  the  basis  of  any  recommendations 
which  micht  have  been  made.  Such  a 
step  could  well  provide  both  labor  and 
management  with  a  profitable  new  direc- 
tion of  thought  at  the  very  time  when 
they  arc  most  likely  to  be  stalemated. 

some  .students  of  lalwr  management 
relations  have  advocated  that  this  proc- 
ess be  taken  a  step  further  and  that  the 
oarties  be  required  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  board  for  at  least  a 
temporarv  period.  Such  a  requirement, 
in  mv  judgment,  smacks  of  compulsory 
arbitration  and  is  almost  certain  to  fail 
in  producing  a  lastinc  ai^reemcnt.  For 
not  onlv  are  the  parties  sure  to  resent  a 
Government-imposed  decision,  but  they 
are  also  unlikely  to  find  the  basic  eco- 
nomic issues  which  have  divided  them 
substantially  changed  after  any  such 
trial  period  has  elapsed. 

The  Collective  Bargaining  Act  also 
eliminates  the  last  offer  ballot  required 
under  the  present  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Currentlv.  between  the  COth  and  75th 
day  of  the  80-day  injunction,  the  em- 
ployees are  balloted  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  on  their  cmjjloy- 
er's  last  offer.  This  process  is  not  only 
useless,  but  actually  tends  to  encourage 
management  to  make  this  last  offer  arti- 
ficially low  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
keep  some  concessions  in  reserve.  Em- 
ployees are  naturally  well  aware  of  this 
maneuver  and  thus  have  always  voted 
-no"  every  time  such  a  ballot  has  been 
1 3.kGri 

Finallv.  the  provisions  of  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Act  would  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  bill  becomes  law.  This 
6-month  delay  is  designed  lo  encourage 
a  full  understanding  of  the  bill  before  it 
is  implemented  and  al.so  to  avoid  any 
legal  complications  resulting  from  labor 
disputes  in  contention  when  the  law  is 
enacted. 

Thus,   the  Collective   Bargaining   Act 
seeks  to  build  upon  decades  of  experience 
with  existing  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion. The  hinderances  of  a  last  offer  bal- 
lot and  the  failure  to  provide  for  board 
recommendations     are     corrected.     The 
President  is  given  several  new  bargain- 
ing levers,  such  as  his  ability  to  publicize 
or  keep  confidential  any  recommenda- 
tions which  may  have  been  made.   He 
also  is  given  the  authority  to  request  the 
parties  to  bargain  on  the  basis  of  these 
recommendations  for  30  days.  And.  if  all 
else  fails,  the  President  may  still  go  to 
Congress  for   a  solution   if  Congress  is 
willing  to  intervene. 


CONCLtJSION 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal 
has  a  very  simple  purpose:  namely,  to 
encourage  labor  and  management  in 
critical  industries  to  face  their  respon- 
sibilities squarely.  It  is  further  designed 
tc  create  sound  economic  settlements  by 
allowing  the  parties  to  reach  agreement 
on  their  own  terms. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  said  in  a  report  issued 
July  2,  1952: 

We  earnestly  believe  that  government  in- 
terference should  be  at  a  minimum  so  that 
the  terms  on  which  a  dispute  is  settled  ap- 
proximate what  the  parties  would  have  done 
for  themselves  under  normal  conditions.  This 
maximizes  the  acceptability  of  the  outcome, 


thereby  providing  a  measure  of  stability  to 
the  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  principle 
laid  down  bv  the  committee  is  oound  and 
that  the  Collective  Bargaining  Act  falls 
fully  within  the  framework  of  that  prin- 
ciple. It  does  not  cast  aside  the  many 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  have  proven 
successful  in  resolving  disputes  before 
they  reach  the  crisis  stage.  It  merely  at- 
tempts to  improve  those  procedmes 
which  take  effect  once  the  crisis  arrives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act  be  printed  in  the 

R'^CORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill   'S.  3509     to  amend  the  La- 
bor Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
provide  improved  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  national  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes   and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 
s.  3509 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Collective  Bargain- 
ing  Act." 

Sec  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  re- 
duce Industrial  strife  and  U>  encourage  set- 
tlement of  labor-management  disputes  by 
providing  a  more  flexible  method  of  preserv- 
ing the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947.  Is  amended  vo 
read  as  follows; 

•Sec    206.  Whenever    the   President,    after 
consultation   with  the  Director,  determines 
that  a  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lockout 
or  other  labor  dispute  In  an  indusuy  affect- 
ing commerce  wiU.  if  permitted  to  occur  or 
to  continue,  imperil  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Nation,  he  may  appoint  a  Special  Board 
(hereafter    in   this    title    referred    to   as    the 
■  Board")    to  Investigate  the  issues  Involved 
m  the  dispute,  to  make  every  effort  to  aid  the 
parties  to  settle  the  dispute  through  media- 
tion   and  to  submit  a  wTltten  report  to  him 
not  later  than  eighty  days  after  the  issuance 
of   an  order   under   section   208   or  on   such 
earlier  date   as   the  Preeldent  directs.   Such 
report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  dispute,  including  each 
party's   statement   of    its   own   position    and 
shall.    If    the   President    determines    that    It 
win  not  impede  a  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
and   so   directs,   make   recommendations   in 
such  report  or  in  a  supplemental  report  for 
the  settlement  of  some  or  all  of  the  issues 
m  dispute.  Each  party  to  the  dispute,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the   Board   a  statement  of   its  own 
position.  The  President  shall  file  a  copy  of 
such  report  with  the  Service  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  carrier  subject  to  the   Railway  Labor 
\ct  with  the  National  Mediation  Board,  and 
shall  make  so  much  of  the  contents  of  such 
report  available  to  the  public  as  he  deter- 
mines will  contribute  to  achieving    a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  The  President  may.  if 
he    determines    that    it    will    contribute    to 
achieving  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  direct 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  bargain  on  the 
basis   of    the   recommendations.   If   any,   of 
the  Board." 

( b )  Section  207  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••board  of  Inquiry"  wherever  it  appears 
in  such  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••Board". 


SEC  4  Section  208(a)  of  the  Uihor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  is  amended  to 
read  iis  follows: 

•Sec  208.  (ai  Upon  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  under  section  206,  the  President  may 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parUes  to  enjoin  such 
strike  or  lockout  or  the  continuing  thereof, 
and  if  the  court  linds  that  such  threatened 
or  actual  strike  or  lockout— 

••(1)    is   an    industry    affecting   commerce; 

and  ., 

•  (2)  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
win    imperil    the    health    or    safety    of    the 

tlie  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
any  such  strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing 
thereof  which  imperils  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  Nation  and  to  make  such  other  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate.  • 

SEC  5  Section  209  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  is  amended  to  read 
;ls  follows: 

■  Sec  209  Whenever  a  district  court  has 
Issued  an  order  under  section  208  enjoining 
acts  or  practices  which  will  Imperil  or 
threaten  to  Imperial  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Nation  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties 
to  the  labor  dispute  giving  rise  to  such 
order  to  continue  bargaining  .ind  to  make 
every  effort  to  adjust  and  .settle  the  dispute, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  service  created 
bv  this  Act  or  m  the  case  of  a  carrier  subject 
ti  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  The  Secretary  of  l^bor. 
the  Service,  and  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  shall  render  assistance  to 
the  parties  and  engage  in  mediatory  action 
directed  to  achieving  a  settlement  of  such 
dispute." 

SEC  6.  Section  210  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

•Sec.  210.  If  the  parties  to  the  labor  dis- 
pute subject  to  an  order  under  section  208 
do  not  resolve  the  dispute  within  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
first  such  order  under  section  208.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  move  the  court  to  dis- 
charge the  injunction,  which  motion  shall 
then  be  granted  and  the  Injunction  dis- 
charged. When  such  motion  is  granted,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  comprehensive  report  of  the  proceedings 
under  this  title,  including  recommend.itlons 
of  the  Board,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  advisable  for  con- 
siderations and  appropriate  action.  • 

Sec  7  Section  212  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  is  amended  by 
adding  a  comma  and  "except  sections  200 
through  210  inclusive."  immediately  after 
the  word   'tltle^. 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••Sec.  10.  If  a  dispute  between  any  carrier 
.and  Its  employees  is  not  resolved  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  if  the 
President  determines  that  a  strike  or  lock- 
out has  occurred  or  threatens  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  such  dispute  and  that  such  threat- 
ened or  actual  strike  or  lockout  will  imperil 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  he  m:\y 
Initiate  proceedings  under  Title  II  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  206  through  210 
of  such  Act  shall  apply  to  such  dispute." 

Sec  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ExHiBtr    1 
An  Outline  of  the  Collective  B*bg.\inino 

Act 
(Introduced  by  Senator  James  B.  Pearson) 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  uni- 
form method  of  tieatlng  emergency  strikes 
that  is  more  flexible  and  effective  than  the 
present  formulae.  Thus,  the  bUl  amends  bof'i 
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the  Taft-Hartley  and  Railway  Labor  Acts  so 
that  the  procedures  for  dealing  with  disputes 
that  threaten  the  national  health  and  safety, 
regardless  of  the  Industry  In  which  they  oc- 
cur are  exactly  the  same. 

Under  the  Collective  Bargaining  Act  the 
President  would  appoint  a  Special  Board  and, 
seek  a  110-day  tnjimctlon  whenever  he  felt 
a  strike  or  lockout  imperiled  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  country.  Thus  lie  would  be  able 
to  request  an  injunction  immediately  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  public  interest  without 
having  to  wait  for  the  Board  to  file  an  in- 
terim report  as  is  currently  the  case  under 
the  Taf^-Hartley  Act.  The  Board  would  in- 
vestigate the  dispute  and  attempt  to  aid  the 
parties  to  settle  their  differences  through 
mediation.  At  the  end  of  80  days  the  Board 
would  submit  its  report  to. the  President.  If 
he  felt  It  would  help  bring  a  settlement,  he 
could  ask  the  Board  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  .solving  some  or  all  of  the  questions 
in  dispute.  As  an  additional  option  he  could 
make  these  recommendations  public  if  he 
chose  and  he  could  .Lsk  the  disputants  to 
continue  bargaining  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ommendations for  30  days. 

Ill  :uiy  event.  30  days  alter  the  Board  sub- 
nuus  .u  leport.  even  if  the  piartles  had  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  the  injunction  would 
be  discharged  and  the  President  would  trans- 
mit the  Boards  report,  including  any  recom- 
mendations I  thus  making  them  public),  to 
the  Cont^ess  together  with  any  suggestions 
he  might  have  for  appropriate  action. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  "last  offer" 
ballot  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
reqiures  that  the  workers  be  balloted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  their  em- 
ployers  last  offer.  This  is  a  notably  unpro- 
ductive procedure  as  the  employees  have  al- 
ways voted  against  this  ■last  offer"  on  the 
assumption  that  management  is  withhold- 
ing concessions  as  a  bargaining  technique. 
And  management,  well  aware  of  the  workers' 
voting  history,  usually  does  hold  some  con- 
cessions in  reserve.  As  a  result,  nothing  is 
accomplished  by  the  vole  except  to  delay  the 
settlement  fiuaher. 

In  sum.  the  Collective  Bargaining  Act  re- 
moves several  obstacles  to  negotiation  that 
time  has  uncovered  and  replaces  then*  with 
more  ilestble  alternatives  such  as  mediation 
and  the  Judicious  use  of  optional  bargaining 
levers  by  the  President.  It  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  Congressional  intervention  will  only 
take  place  as  a  last  resort  after  every  avenue 
to  private  agreement  has  first  been  explored. 

An  Ovtline  of  Emergency  Strike  Lecisla- 
rrvE  Alternatives 

f  By  Senator  James  B.  Pearson) 
The  number  of  proposals  in  the  field  of 
emergency  strike  legislation  is  truly  stag- 
gering. Yet  most  are  possessed  of  certain 
common  characteristics  which  enable  them 
to  be  grouped  into  appro.ximately  6  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  the  problem :  ( 1 )  .-Vd  Hoc 
Congressional  Intervention:  (2)  Compulsory 
Arbitration;  (3)  Labor  Court;  (4)  Practlonal- 
Ized  Collective  Bargaining;  (5)  Seizvire;  (6) 
Civil  Penalties. 

The  first  alternative  of  ad  hoc  Congres- 
sional Intervention  Is  the  cotirse  which  has 
been  followed  so  many  years  and  which  has 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  so  many.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  chief  advantage  of  thjs 
approach  is  uncertainty.  This  thesis  Is  basett 
on  the  assumption  that  when  the  parties  ip 


Congress  Is  in  session.  Even  if  Congress  Is  in 
session,  it  is  not  equipped  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine all  the  issues  In  dispute  without  spend- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  time — time  which 
it  can  ill-afford  when  it  Is  confronted  with 
so  many  other  critical  national  issues. 

The  second  alternative  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration Is  often  mentioned  as  the  most  cer- 
tain method  of  achieving  lasting  agreements. 
But  while  it  may  succeed  in  providing  a  solu- 
tion, to  fpeclfic  dispute,  it  does  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  Euch  an 
approach  does  not  ensure  industrial  peace, 
neither  does  it  necessarily  further  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies  of  the  government 
using  it.  Use  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  tiie 
recc.-it  railroad  dispute,  for  example,  resulted 
in  an  award  of  wage  Increases  as  high  as  11 
percent.  Surely  if  we  are  threatened  with 
ruinotis  inflation  as  the  Administration  would 
have  us  believe,  then  an  award  of  this  mag- 
nltucie  is  liardly  In  keeping  with  the  govern- 
ment's supposed  economic  policy  of  restraint. 
Experience  with  compulsory  arbitration  in 
other  countries  suggests  that  industrial 
strife  Is  encouraged,  not  inhibited.  For  un- 
der a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
party  most  convinced  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause  is  tempted  to  create  an  artificial 
emergency  by  being  intransigent.  Bargaining 
tends  to  stop  and  both  sides  wait  for  the 
.stalemate  they  have  created  to  let  the  arbi- 
tration machinery  settle  their  dispute  for 
them.  Not  surprisingly,  under  such  a  system 
more  disputes  reach  the  critical  stage  than 
when  the  parties  must  determine  the  settle- 
ment for  themselves.  As  Senator  Robert  Taft 
once  observed.  "If  such  a  remedy  is  availa- 
ble ;is  the  route  remedy,  there  will  always 
be  pressure  to  resort  to  It  by  whichever 
party  thinks  It  will  receive  better  treatment 
through  such  a  process,  than  It  would  re- 
ceive  in   collective   bargaining." 

In  sum,  compulsory  arbitration  often  re- 
sults in  encouraging  strikes.  In  addition,  such 
a  procedure  is  time-consiimlng  and  costly 
to  the  government  and  frees  the  parties  from 
facing  the  economic  consequences  of  their 
inability  to  settle  their  difference*. 

As  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  an  experienced 
labor-management  relations  analyst  and 
author  of  "Compulsory  Arbitration  and  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  in  Labor  Disputes" 
once  said,  "The  settlement  process  under 
compulsory  arbitration  becomes  embroiled 
in  a  bureaucratic  maze  of  delay,  confusion 
and  backlog,  ■with  resultant  unrest,  illegal 
stoppages,  disrespect  for  the  law  and  con- 
trived political  solutions,  usually  in  favor 
of  the  party  which  can  bring  the  most 
political  weight  to  bear.  To  change  our  sys- 
tem of  not  completely  free  collective  bargain- 
ing for  such  a  system  Is  to  move  to  an  en- 
tirely new  system,  but  one  which  has  al- 
ready been  found  wanting  and  less  desirable." 
Third,  a  system  of  labor  courts  has  been 
advocated  by  those  who  essentially  favor 
compulsory  arbitration,  but  who  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  ad  hoc  panels.  This  approach 
is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  quasi-judi- 
cial arbitration,  cloaked  in  courtroom  pro- 
cedure and  btillt  upon  precedent  and  case 
lavv-.  is  more  equitable  and  effective  than  the 
present  methods  of  Imposing  settlements. 
Unfortunately,  whether  or  not  such  a  system 
were  built  ■upon  the  existing  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  or  an  entirely  new  structure, 
the  results  would  likely  be  the  same  as  with 
any  given  dispute  cannot  predict  exactly  wh4t  any  other  type  of  compulsory  settlement, 
action,  if  any.  Congress  will  take,  they  a^e  For  example,  the  country  of  Australia, 
more  likely  to  settle  their  differences  then^-  which  has  a  comprehensive  and  long  estab- 
°'''''''°  Jlshed    labor    court    system,    suflered    1.334 


selves. 

But  this  argument  Is  weakened  by  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  which  indicates  Congress  is 
almost  certain  to  intervene  in  stalemated 
labor  disputes  which  threaten  the  national 
health  and  safety  and  that  this  intervention 
will  invariably  take  the  form  of  some  typis 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

This  approach  is  also  hampered  by  the  fact 
that    it   assumes   a   dispute   will   arise   wheh 


strikes  involving  a  total  of  545.628  workers 
In  1964.  In  the  United  States  diu-Lng  the 
same  year  we  suffered  3.655  strikes  Involving 
1,640.000  workers.  In  other  words,  we  had 
roughly  3  times  as  many  strikes  .affecting  3 
times  as  many  workers.  But  the  United 
States  has  a  population  approximately  17 
times  that  of  Australia  and  a  work  force 
20  times  as  large.  Thus.   Australia  suffered 


proportionally  6  times  as  many  strikes,  with  a 
labor  court  system  in  full  operation. 

Even  if  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  labor  court 
were  initially  restricted  to  emergency  dis- 
putes, pressures  to  expand  its  authority 
would  surely  prove  severe  and  perhaps  ir- 
resistible. 

Furthermore,  while  the  more  valid  argu- 
ment can  be  brought  forth  that  a  labor 
court  would  be  a  simple  and  equitable 
method  of  handling  relatively  minor  dis- 
putes, the  fact  remains  that  "the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  proving  quite  effec- 
tive in  this  regard. 

A  fourth  altern;itive  calls  for  a  prohibition 
upon  industry-wide  bargaining  by  either 
labor  or  management.  This  system  of  "frac- 
tlonalized  collective  bargaining"  is  thought 
by  many  to  provide  a  balanced  long-term 
answer  to  the  problem  of  emergency  strike 
legislation.  Such  an  approach  is  essentially 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  if  there 
is  no  industry-wide  bargaining,  there  can 
be  no  industry-wide  strikes. 

This  assumption  is  incorrect.  It  is  wrong 
because  it  Ignores  the  phenomenon  of  price 
and  wage  leadership.  This  phenomenon  is 
the  result  of  certain  inevitable  pressures  gen- 
erated by  our  economic  system.  The  national 
and  local  unions  are  usually  unwlllmg  and 
IK>litically  unable  to  accept  a  substantially 
lower  settlement  from  one  company  than 
they  have  already  been  granted  by  a  com- 
petitor. Tlius.  even  where  no  industry-wide 
bargaining  exists,  the  final  settlements  are 
usually  quite  smlilar.  with  any  wage  differ- 
entials being  comperLsated  for  by  paid  holi- 
days find  other  f  rtnce  benefits. 

In  the  1952  petroleum  dispute,  for  example, 
at  least  200  major  companies  bargained  in- 
dividually with  the  various  unions  involved. 
Yet.  within  a  few  months,  simultaneous 
strikes  closed  almost  all  these  firms.  After 
the  wage  stabilization  board  announced  the 
limits  for  a  settlement  with  one  employer, 
all  the  remalnine  employers  settled  on  es- 
sentially the  .same  terms. 

Fractlonalized  collective  bargaining,  there- 
fore, is  based  on  an  illusion.  As  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
said  in  its  report  of  July  2.  1952.  "\  ban  on 
industrywide  bargaining  is  a  cure  for  a  fic- 
tional condition." 

The  fifth  alternative  Is  .seizure  This  ap- 
proach Is  advocated  by  those  who  wish  to 
assert  government  pressure  while  maintain- 
ing essential  .<^ervices.  Tlius,  ii  is  not  surj)ris- 
ing  that  a  number  (A  ciifferent  seizure  pro- 
posals are  now  before  the  Congress.  Some 
would  allow  special  boards  to  adjust  wages 
and  working  conditions  while  the  facilities 
were  seized.  Others  would  instruct  the  com- 
pensation boards  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  firm  would  have  been 
struck  had  it  not  been  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Some  would  seize  only  the  financial 
assets  of  the  firm,  while  others  would  physi- 
cally occupy  the  premises. 

No  matter  what  assortment  of  procedures 
is  written  Into  selziire  legislation,  however, 
the  concept  itself  remains  seriously  f.awed. 
The  administrative  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment are  considerable.  The  legal  procedure 
required  is  intricate  and  time-consuming. 
And  since  this  approach  results  in  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  iise.  the  gov- 
ernment is  under  a  constitutional  require- 
ment to  provide  full,  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation.  This  requirement  invariably 
results  in  a  repayment  to  the  company  of 
most  of  Its  profits. 

In  th°  long  run.  therefore,  this  approach 
Imposes  very  little  hardship  on  industry  and 
almost  none  on  labor.  In  addition,  it  bears 
the  brand  of  extremism,  for  it  seeks  to  sub- 
stitute government  control  for  the  pressures 
of  the  marketplace. 

An  amalgam  of  all  these  approaches  is 
available  in  the  popular  'multiple  weapons" 
approach  which  is  advocated  by  those  who 
feel  the  President  should  be  given  a  wide 
variety  of  options.  Though  they  may  combine 
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a  number  of  techniques,  most  of  these  pro- 
posals are  merely  variants  on  the  compulsory 
arbitration  theme.  For  no  matter  how  many 
gimmicks  they  employ,  the  majority  of  these 
bills  ultimately  give  the  President  axithorlty 
to  impose  a  decision  on  the  parties. 

All  these  proposals  suffer  from  the  basic 
inequity  of  an  indiscriminate  application 
of  pressure.  As  Donald  E.  CuUen,  a  careful 
student  of  labor  relations,  once  observed: 

"What  then  Is  .  .  .  |the]  President  to  do 
when  events  force  him  to  make  a  choice?  If 
the  answer  Is  that  there  Is  some  secret  com- 
bination of  these  alternatives  which  Is  fair  to 
all.  It  would  seem  wiser  public  policy  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  use  only  that  combi- 
nation. If  Instead  the  answer  Is  that  all  pos- 
sible courses  of  action  In  this  area  are  equally 
unjust,  then  the  President  should  by  all 
means  be  given  the  choice  of  several,  on  the 
slim  hope  that  by  successful  blufflnf^  he  will 
never  have  to  resort  to  any  of  them.  But 
surely  it  is  too  soon  to  reach  the  dismal 
conclusion  that  all  known  forms  of  govern- 
ment intervention  in  emergency  disputes  are 
on  the  same  dead  level  of  hopelessness." 

In  addition  to  these  weaknesses,  the  multi- 
ple weapons  approach  also  suffers  from  a 
tendency  to  Inhibit  collective  bargaining.  As 
A.  H  Raskin,  in  his  contribution  to  the  book, 
ChaUen^fea  to  Collective  Bargaining,  ex- 
pressed it: 

If  you  give  the  President  an  infinite  range 
of  things  he  may  or  may  not  do  In  a  crisis, 
most  of  the  bargaining  by  the  parties  will  not 
be  with  one  another  but  with  the  White 
House  on  what  route  to  choose  " 

A  sixth  option  Is  to  devise  a  system  of 
civil  penalties  which  would  be  levied  on  both 
sides  of  the  dispute  at  some  time  during 
the  injunction  period  In  order  to  bring  added 
financial  pre.ssure  t<:)  bear  for  a  settlement. 
Such  an  approach  has  the  advantage  of 
increasing  the  leverage  of  the  public  Interest 
concept  in  collective  bargaining  v.hile  at  no 
time  giving  the  government  the  power  to  dic- 
tate the  precise  terms  of  the   contract. 

Such  civil  i^enalties  could  lAke  the  form  of 
a  levy  against  the  companies  based  on  profit, 
payroll,  or  some  other  index  of  their  size  and 
wealth,  or  it  could  embrace  a  combination 
of  several  such  options  with  tlie  largest  being 
applied.  The  latter  method  would  insure  that 
artlflcially  low  profit  figures  or  a  small  work 
force  would  not  allow  the  company  in  ques- 
tion to  avoid  pressure  equal  to  th.at  which 
would  be  apphed  to  the  union,  or  unions, 
involved. 

A  civil  penalty  against  tlic  unions  could  be 
based  on  the  salary  of  the  members  involved 
in  the  dispute,  its  treasury,  some  per  capita 
assessment,  or  again,  some  combination 
thereof. 

The  use  of  civil  penalties  would  avoid  the 
requirement  in  seizure  cases  for  full,  fair,  and 
just  compensation,  and  wDuld  thus  be  a  far 
more  effective  method  of  financial  punish- 
ment. 

While  such  an  approach  Is  superficially  at- 
tractive and  may,  in  the  long  run,  have  con- 
siderable promise,  it  nonetheless  has  several 
grave  flaws  The  first  of  which  is  that  any 
formula  is  likely  to  be  too  rigid  to  meet  every 
contingency  equitably  In  many  cases  the 
penalties  would  probably  damage  one  party 
more  severely  than  another.  Therefore,  the 
penalties  might  inadvertently  be  used  to 
bring  about  the  very  thing  they  would  hope- 
fully prevent — a  costly  battle  resulting  In  an 
uneconomic  settlement. 

In  addition,  they  would  be  difficult  to  en- 
force because  the  calculation  of  the  payment 
figures  could  prove  to  be  quite  complex  and 
the  court  procedure  would  undoubtedly  be 
time-consuming. 


S.  3513— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  the  President 
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with  the  authority  necessary  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  agreement  with  Czecho- 
slovakia. Tlie  agreement  should  include 
a  provision  for  most-favorcd-iiation 
status  and  an  arrangement  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Czechoslovak  gold  held  by 
the  Tripartite  Gold  Commission. 

Two  years  ago  President  Jolinson  pro- 
pascd  the  East-West  Trade  Relations 
Act  of  1966.  He  asked  for  the  authoiity  to 
negotiate  most-favored-nation  agree- 
ments with  Communist  countries,  ex- 
cepting only  China,  North  'Vietnam. 
Nort",!  Korea,  Cuba,  and  East  Germany. 
In  his  words: 

with  these  steps,  we  can  help  gradually  to 
create  a  community  of  Interest,  a  commu- 
nity of  trust,  and  a  community  of  effort. 

Today,  the  steps  of  seeking  most-fa- 
vorcd-nation  arrantjements  can  be  of 
more  value  than  ever  liefore.  Czccho- 
shovakia  is  putting  unprecedented  em- 
lihasis  on  economic  reform  and  welcom- 
inn:  Western  investment. 

Yugoslavia  and  Poland  receive  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade  under  a  most-favored- 
nation  agreement;  it  is  imperative  that 
we  grant  such  concessions  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  most-favored-nation  clause 
has  been  extended  to  most  of  the  East- 
cm  countries  by  a  large  number  of  West- 
ern countries.  Refusal  to  apply  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  except  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States. 

The  restrictions  on  the  President's 
power  to  negotiate  most-favored-nation 
agreements  with  certain  Communist 
countries  are  pre.sently  contained  in  .sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

The  effect  of  the  prohibition  is  to  pre- 
vent tlie  extension  of  nondiscriminatoi-y 
tariJT  treatment  to  Czechoslovakia,  in- 
cluding the  more  favorable  tariff  rates 
and  duty-free  treatment  which  may  have 
been  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
other  nations  since  1930  under  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  legislation.  When  the 
tariff  cuts  of  the  Kennedy  round  go  into 
effect,  the  gap  between  the  level  of  new 
duties  for  most  of  the  world  and  the  gen- 
eral tariff,  the  prohibitively  high  Smoot- 
Hawley  rat«s  paid  by  Communist  i)ro- 
ducts.  v.ill  increase.  In  effect,  the  relative 
increase  in  tariff  rates  will  prohibit  trade 
between  Czechoslovakia — with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia — and 
the  United  States. 

Another  step  the  United  States  could 
take  to  demonstrate  our  interest  and 
.sympathy  for  the  developments  in 
Prague  would  be  to  reduce  the  settlement 
claims  our  negotiators  demand  Prague 
meet  before  the  United  States  releases 
the  Czechoslovak  gold  lield  by  the  Tri- 
partite Gold  Commission  since  World 
War  II.  The  S22  million  in  gold  original- 
ly seized  by  the  Nazis  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czecho.slovakia  has  been  held  by 
the  Tripartite  Gold  Commission,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  in  Brus- 
sels since  the  war. 

The  members  of  the  Tripartite  Gold 
Commission  acknowledge  that  the  gold 
belongs  to  Czechoslovakia,  but  it  has  been 
withheld  pending  agreement  by  the 
Czechoslovaks  to  pay  for  seized  Amer- 
ican. British,  and  French  property.  In 
1961.  a  draft  agreement  initialed  at  ref- 
erendum by  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Czech  Foreign 


Ministry  olBciaLs  set  out  proposals  for  an 
agreement  to  settle  the  claims  at  $12 
million  and  return  the  nold.  Such  a  draft 
agreement  is  subject  to  change  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  1964  a  State  Department  review  of 
the  di-aft  agreement  found  it  inadequate. 
Pressure  for  this  determination  came 
from  the  American  busine.ss  claimants 
vvho.se  pro]x>rty  had  been  seized  by  the 
Czech  Government  m  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II.  Tlic  claimants  with  small 
claims  were  i)aid  off  v.lth  Czech  funds 
retained  in  payment  for  a  steel  mill  or- 
dered from  the  United  States  and  never 
delivered.  In  November  of  last  year,  the 
United  States  presented  a  new  proposal 
that  the  Czechoslovaks,  instead  of  pay- 
ing $12  million,  should  pay  $45  million, 
but  with  a  credit  of  $17  million  for  the 
steel  mill  .subtracted.  If  the  C^-echoslo- 
vaks  agreed  to  the  .settlement,  the  United 
States  would  release  its  claim  on  the 
$22  million  in  gold.  Tlie  Czechs  turned 
the  offer  down  on  May  2. 

Meanwhile,  in  1963.  Brit.un  and  France 
reached  equitable  settlements  with 
Czecho.slovakia  In  return  for  a  claim  .set- 
tlement or  a  deposit  agaln.st  an  agree- 
ment, the  Briti.sh  and  the  French  agreed 
to  release  their  holds  on  the  gold.  It  now 
remains  for  the  United  States  to  reach  an 
agreement.  The  changes  in  Czecho- 
slovakia constitute  sufficient  jwlitical 
reasons  for  a  modification  of  American 
demands. 

Every  day  for  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
newspapers  have  been  filled  with  the  de- 
tails of  changes  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
suggested  American  resiwnses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  17.  1968.  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
May  16,  1958.  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  ixjint  in  my  i-emarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post. 

May  16,  19681 

Czechs  Unpi,inchii*o  at  Moment  of  Truth 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Pracitf.  May  16. — An  experienced  Czech- 
o.slovak  journalist  sat  in  his  apartment  one 
evening  this  week  reflecting  on  the  tumultu- 
ous political  situation  In  his  country. 

"This  is  not  something  we  are  accustomed 
to— being  free  and  Independent  and  In  com- 
mand of  our  future.  We  Czechs  are  used  to 
being  suppressed,  to  being  threatened,  to 
looking  over  our  shoulders.  What  is  happen- 
ing here  is  very  out  of  character." 

Menaced  by  reports  of  Russian  troop  move- 
ments, tlireatened  by  Soviet  ideologists  and 
generals,  attacked  by  the  press  of  East  Berlin. 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  Czechoslovakia's  new 
le;iders  are  still  ^'oing  their  own  way;  taking 
a  step  further  each  day. 

Last  nieht  Conununist  Party  ideologist 
Josef  Smrkovsky  declared  firmly; 

"I  once  again  stito  emphntiCHally  that  no 
force,  whether  international  or  internal,  can 
force  us  to  digress  from  the  path  leixdlng  to 
a  humanist,  democratic,  socaalist  tUile" 

Ou  Tuesday  night,  in  a  foreinn  brnadcri.st 
on  R.adio  Prague,  commentator  Irena  Pet- 
rinova  struck  back  at  East  German  propa- 
gandists who  are  making  a  final  effort  to  scare 
the  Czechoslovak  liberals. 

She  spoke  ot  'demagogy  that  takes  the 
breatii  away." 

On  Wednesday,  the  newspaper  Lidova 
Democracie  attacked  Soviet  press  allegations 
that  Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  the  first  president 
of  the  republic,  conspired  to  murder  Lenin. 
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The  paper  said  this  was  a  gross  falsification 
and  an  offense  to  the  Czech  nation. 

Many  private  citizens.  In  and  out  of  poli- 
tics, have  been  angered  by  the  Soviet  attacks. 
not  cowed  by  them.  Czechoslovak  observers 
note  rising  hostility  to  the  Soviets.  ' 

In  1939.  the  Czech  nation  submitted  wlthi 
out  a  fight  to  the  Nazi  occupation  and  to  thi 
infamous  Reich  protectorate.  Today,  th* 
Czechoelovak  reformers  are  acting  not  14 
the  spint  of  1939,  but  of  the  15th  centur^ 
church  reformer  Jan  Hus. 

This  Is  the  spirit  in  Pra^e  at  what  1« 
widely  thought  to  be  the  moment  of  truth 
that  is  to  decide  whether  the  CzechoslovaJ? 
experiment  in  democratic  socialism  Is  to  be> 
conae  a  turning  point  In  socialist  history,  of 
another  East  European  tragedy. 

Four  months  after  the  young  Slovak  modj! 
eri.".e  Alexander  Dubcek  took  control  of  th« 
C,'e<:hslovak  Communist  Party,  beginning^ 
h  i.»  been  made  in  the  reforms,  but  nothlnd 
J.  u-~  aeen  settled. 

:■  :.s  still  unclear  even  If  the  Russians  wilt 
.^.  w  ne  experiment  to  go  on.  although  the 
xmn.evi'uB  against  interference  are  powerful. 
This  government  Is  committed  to  socialism' 
The  Warsaw  Pact  has  close  ties  with  Moscow, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  progressive  Commu-I 
nist  in  Prague  who  wants  to  change  this.        [ 

The  progressive  Smrkovsky  warned  this 
week  that  the  Communist  Party  "will  noi 
allow  either  responsibility  or  the  posslbiUtjj 
of  seeing  things  through  to  be  taken  out  o( 
Its  hands  .  .  If  there  Is  anyone  who  wishes, 
to  make  a  frontal  attack  against  the  PartyJ 
then  he  is  making  a  grave  mistake."  * 

Czechoslovakia  is  not  known  for  excesses; 
but  whether  this  pledge  is  enough  for  tht 
Soviets  remains  an  open  question,  thouglj 
both  Smrkovsky  and  Premier  Oldrlch  Cernllt 
said  this  week  the  Russians  had  promise<t 
c;>t  to  interfere.  i 

Internally,  nothing  has  been  settled,  either. 

No  real  check  on  the  absolute  power  of  thei 
Communist  Party  has  yet  been  devised,  and; 
the  old-Une  conservatives  on  the  110-mem* 
ber  Central  Committee  are  still  the  mo6| 
effective  opposition  to  the  reformers. 

Private  groups  such  as  the  Club  for  Ent 
gaged  Non-Party  Persons  want  the  electioi^ 
law  now  under  revision  to  provide  for  a  di- 
rect electoral  challenge^  to  the  Communist 
Party,  both  in  the  National  Assembly  and  In 
the  national  cc>mmittees  which  run  the  dis-C 
tricts  and   regions. 

But  the  Party  leadership  has  let 
known  that  opposition  Is  to  be  allowed 
within  a  "national  front"  made  up  of  Comi 
murusts.  socialists,  the  Catholic  People's 
Party  and  non-Party  members. 

It  Is  also  unclear  whether  the  coalition  li} 
the  Central  Committee  which  ousted  dog- 
rr.-itist  Antonm  Novotny  as  Communist  Part* 
'.e.ider  m  January  still  hangs  together. 

The  70  people  who  voted  against  Novotny 
were  Slovaks.  Czechs,  moderates  and  progres- 
sives whose  interests  suddenly  coincided. 

Whether  this  was  more  than  a  historical 
ac  ident  remains  to  be  seen.  The  conserva- 
t; .  es.  including  Novotny,  remain  on  the  Com- 
::..:tee 

The  Russian  menace,  domestic  tensions 
and  the  Czechslovak  tradition  of  caution  and 
rationality  have  caused  almost  daily  specula- 
tion that  the  brakes  are  about  to  be  applied. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  In- 
stead,  this  week: 

The  Interior  Ministry  announced  it  in- 
tends to  ease  restrictions  on  travel  to  foreign 
countries  this  summer. 

The  Finance  Ministry  said  a  new  private- 
enterprise  law  would  be  drafted,  to  allow 
more   individual    and    family    businesses. 

The  Party  Presidum  declared  that  the 
P  irty  p-iper.  Rude  Pravo.  must  react  more 
promptly  to  daily  events  and  ordered  It  to 
draft  a  report  on  Itself. 

The  paper  printed  an  unprecedented  pub- 
lic opinion  questionnaire  earlier  in  the. week. 

Premier  Cernik  announced  the  formation 
of    a    committee    to   study    a    constitutional 
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change  providing  for  federalization  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  nations  on  an  equal  basis. 

Cemlk  proclaimed  that  the  rehabilitation 
and  compensation  of  all  persons  who  suf- 
fered for  political  reasons  In  the  last  20 
years  would  be  the  first  task  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Czechoslovak  Journalists  attending  Cer- 
nik's  press  conference  dropped  their  pencils 
and  applauded  this  week  when  the  Premier 
said,  "We  must  show  effective  results  of  the 
new    program    in    a    short    time." 

"Up  until  January,  our  young  people  read 
the  works  of  Kafka  because  his  philosophy  of 
no  exit  was  relevant."  said  a  young  man 
this  week.  "Now  It  is  no  longer  so  relevant." 

Would  the  Czechoslovak  experiment  end 
In  success,  or  in  another  tragedy?  he  was 
asked. 

He  had  doubts  His  wife  thought  it  would 
work  "because  it  must."  Faith  Is  in  great 
demand  in  Czechoslovakia  this  May. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   16,   19681 
Prague's  Economic  Need 

Moscow's  disgraceful  attack  on  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  and  the  angry 
reply  In  the  Prague  press  testifies  vividly 
to  the  worsening  of  Soviet-Czechoslovakia 
relations.  This  heightened  tension  is  par- 
ticularly important  now  because  it  darkens 
the  outlook  for  the  large  hard  currency  loan 
the  new  Czechoslovak  regime  has  asked  of 
Premier  Kosygln.  Receipt  of  such  economic 
aid— whether  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  else- 
where— Is  essential  If  Czechoslovakia's  new 
rulers  are  to  have  any  hope  of  giving  their 
people  material  dividends  as  well  as  greater 
freedom. 

There  is  no  secret  about  Czechoslovakia's 
central  economic  problem.  After  two  decades 
of  Communist  mismanagement,  the  once 
advanced  industry  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
plagued  by  technological  obsolescence  and 
high  costs  that  make  it  a  very  weak  com- 
petitor in  many  International  markets.  To 
remedy  the  situation.  Prague's  industry 
needs  a  major  transfusion  of  advanced  ma- 
chinery and  technology  from  the  the  West. 
But  Czechoslovakia  does  not  have  the  hard 
currency  to  pay  for  the  needed  large  scale 
importation  of  equipment  and  knowledge. 

This  background  helps  explain  why  Pre- 
mier Cernik,  at  his  unprecedented  press  con- 
ference a  few  days  ago.  put  so  mucii  emphasis 
on  economic  reform  and  on  Czechoslovakia's 
interest  in  welcoming  Western  foreign  in- 
vestment. The  change  to  a  more  market- 
oriented  economy,  begun  last  year,  was  sabo- 
taged by  the  Novotny  faction.  Now  the 
competitive  pressxxres  on  enterprises  will  be 
increased,  to  cut  costs  and  modernize  out- 
put. 

If  Western  Investment  can  be  obtained. 
it  would  of  course  bring  with  it  advanced 
technology. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  concentra- 
tion on  Vietnam,  makes  it  unlikely  that  this 
country  will  play  a  major  role  soon  in  help- 
ing Czechoslovakia  meet  its  economic  needs. 
Nevertheless  the  Administration  could  take 
some  useful  steps  to  demonstrate  the  inter- 
est and  sympathy  it  recently  expressed  for 
the  developments  in  Prague.  It  could  ask 
Congress  to  extend  most  favored  nation 
tariff   privileges   to   Czechoslovakia. 

And  it  could  reverse  this  country's  harsh 
position  on  the  $20  million  of  Czechoslovak 
gold  that  has  been  denied  Prague  since 
World  War  II.  The  gold,  in  American  hands, 
has  been  withheld  from  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  force  compensation  for 
American  property  confiscated  in  1948  and 
afterward.  The  moral  case  for  using  the  gold 
in  this  way  has  always  been  weak.  The 
political  case  for  a  reversal  of  attitude  now 
is  overwhelming. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  today,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  believe  in  the  broader  ap- 


proach taken  by  the  President  2  years 
ago  in  a.skmg  for  authority  to  grant  most- 
favoi-ed-nation  .status  to  all  tlie  Ea.stem 
European  Communist  states.  Rumania 
ha.s  expre.ssed  an  interest  in  joinin.e  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank.  And  when  I  \'isited  Moscow 
in  January  of  this  year,  the  Soviets  ex- 
pressed interest  in  arranging  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
immediately  clear  the  way  for  granting 
nuist -favored-nation  status  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  pi-iiited  m  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  ob.iection,  the  bill 
will  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  'S.  3513'  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  directing  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  agreement  in- 
cluding a  pro\'ision  for  most-favored- 
nation  status  with  Czechoslovakia,  in- 
troduced by  Mr,  MoNDALE,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S,  3513 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  a.s,se"ibiptJ. 

TITI.E   I 


Sec. 


SHORT    TITLE 

101.   This   Act   may    be   cited    as   the 


"Czechoslovaklan   Trade   Act   of    1968." 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.   102.  The  purposes   of   this  Act   are — 

(a)  to  use  peaceful  trade  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  respond  to  changes  in  the  coun- 
tries and  to  maintain  United  States  objec- 
tives in  building  a  peaceful,  democratic 
world: 

ibi  to  promote  constructive  relations 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  to  provide  a  frame- 
work helpful  to  private  United  States  Arms 
conducting  business  relations  in  Czecho- 
slovakia by  instituting  regular  government- 
to-government  negotiations  concerning  com- 
mercial and  other  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est: and 

(c)  to  increase  peaceful  trade  and  related 
contacts  between  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  as  assistance  in  meeting 
United  States  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, to  expand  markets  for  products  of  the 
United  States  in  Czechoslovakia  by  creating 
similar  opportunities  for  the  products  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  compete  in  United  States 
markets  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

AUTHORITY      TO     ENTER      INTO      COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  103.  The  President  may  make  com- 
mercial agreements  with  Czechoslovakia, 
providing  Mosl-Favored-Nation  treatment  to 
the  products  of  Czechoslovakia  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  agreements — 

I  a)    wtU  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(b)  are  in  the  national  interest,  and 

(c)  will  result  in  benefits  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreement  to  the  other  party. 

BENEFITS    TO    BE    PROV7DED    BY    COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  1C4.  The  benefits  to  the  United  States 
to  be  obtained  in  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
commercial  agreement  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  of  the  following  kind,  but  need  not 
be  restricted  thereto: 

(a)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  rights  and  processes; 

(b)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  set- 
tlement of  commercial  differences  and  dis- 
putes; 
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(c)  arrangements  for  establisliment  or  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  imde  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  facilitation  of  such  ef- 
forts as  the  trade  promotion  activities  of 
United  States  commercial 'officers,  participa- 
tion in  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  the  sending 
of  trade  missions,  and  for  facilltalion  of  en- 
try and  travel  of  commercial  represeutatl\cs 
as  necessary; 

(d)  mofit-favored-natlon  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  rtstrictions  on  the 


cosponsor  of  S.  3430  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  installation  of  downed-air 
craft      rescue     transmitters     on 
airciaft. 

Tiic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that,    at    its    next 


The  seriousness  of  tliis  piogiam  to  the 
business  community  is  indicated  by  the 
estimate  that  in  mid- 1967  there  were 
14.832  nonfederally  inspected  facilities — 
ci\-il  compared  with  1.969  federally  inspecli-d 
plant.s— and  of  these  only  5.655  were 
subject  lo  .some  form  of  State  sanitation 
inspection." 

By  July  1  of  this  year.  20  States  will 
have  mandatoiy  meat  inspection  of  ani- 


imix)rts  of  the  products  of  the  United  States,     m-jnti^^    ^i^p  name  of  the  Senator  from     mals  before  and  alter  slaughter.  Twenty- 


and  other  arrangements  that  may  secure 
market  access  and  assure  ii.ir  treat nicnl  for 
products  of  the  United  States;  or 

(e)  satisfactory  arrangements  covering 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia,  such  us 
the  settlement  of  financial  and  profx^rty 
claims.  Including  the  return  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak gold  by  the  Tripartite  Gold  Com- 
mission, and  the  improvement  of  consular 
relations. 

EXTI.NSION    OF   HENEFITS    OP    MOST-PAVORED 
NATIO.N    TREATMENT 

Sec.  105  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  com- 
mercial agreement  made  vmder  this  Act  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  the  President  may  by  proclamation  ex- 
tend most-favored-nation  treatment  lo  the 
products  of  Czechoslovakia. 

(b)  Any  commercial  .agreement  made  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  trade  .agree- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  Title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S  C.  sec. 
1901  et  seq.). 

(c)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(c) 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
that  preceded  the  list  of  countries  and  areas 
(TZA  Stat  11;  70  Stat.  1022)  is  amended  to 
read  ;vs  follows : 

"(ei  Products  of  Certain  Communist  Coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoinj 
provisions  of  tills  headnote.  the  rates  of 
duty  shown  In  column  numbered  2  shall 
.apply  to  products,  whether  imported  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  countries  and  areas  that 
have  been  specified  in  section  401  of  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962.  in  sections 
231  and  257(e)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
.\cl  of  1962,  or  in  actions  taken  by  the 
President  thereunder  and  as  to  which  there 
Is  not  in  effect  a  proclamation  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  "Czechoslovaklan  Trade 
Act  of  1968." 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  .'\ct  shall  he  deemed  lo 
modify  or  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  (50  use.  App.  Sec.  2021  et  seq.)  or  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951   (22  U.S.C.  sec.  1611  et  seq.) 

.Sec  106.  Tlie  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commercial 
agreements  program  instituted  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  information 
regarding  negotiations,  benefits  obtained  .as 
a  result  of  commercial  ;igreements,  the  texts 
of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  program. 
TITLE  II 

.Sec  201.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  shall,  at  the  earliest  ix)ssible 
date,  make  every  effort  to  arrange  for  the 
return  of  Czechoslovak  gold  held  by  the 
Tripartite  Gold  Commission,  in  order  that 
this  substantial  irritant  to  more  amicable 
relationships  l^e  removed  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
1P61  Draft  .'Vgreement  Initialed  at  Referen- 
dum regarding  Czechoslovak  gold  Is  suitable 
as  the  ba-sis  for  final  Juridical  settlement  of 
this  matter. 


Indiana  I  Mr.  HauikeI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsir  of  Senate  Resolution  281  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  290— RESOLU- 
TION TO  ASSIST  SMALL  MEAT- 
PACKING COMPANIES  IN  COM- 
PLYING WITH  NEW  FEDERAL 
INSPECTION  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
next  2  to  3  years,  thou.sands  of  meat 
proce.ssing  and  packing  plants  acros.s  the 
country  will  come  under  tht  Federal  re- 
quirements of  the  Whole."iome  Meat  Act 
of  1967.  This  legislation  amends  the 
ba.sic  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
1907  and  will  require  all  local  and  in- 
trastate meat  plants,  which  were  not 
previously  subject  to  Federal  inspection 
standards,  to  conform  either  with  the 
strict  U.S.  rules  or  with  an  equally  stiict 
State  system. 

The  law  has  one  purixise. 

Said  one  observer — 

To  protect  American  consumer.-;  by  forcing 
the  States  to  tighten  quality  safeguards  on 
all  meat,  wherever  processed,  wherever  sold.^ 

One  of  the  principal  spon.sors  of  the 
1967  act.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  MoNnALLl  characterized  it  as  "one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  con- 
sumer-protection legislation  ever  signed 
into  law." ' 

What  may  have  been  overlooked  so  far 
is  that  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  also 
far  reaching  and  significant  business 
legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  participate  in  a  3-year  study  of  the 
overseas  market  potential  for  the  Amer- 
ican beef  industry,  including  its  vital 
meat  processing  and  packing  segments. 
We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  associa- 
tions representing  the  small  bu.siness 
meatpackcrs  and  were  made  aware  of 
their  ixitentials  and  problems.  In  many 
cases  they  are  small  or  family,  inde- 
pendent operations.  Typically  they  have 
a  long  record  of  service  to  their  local 
communities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL  AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  froni 
Colorado  IMr.  Dominick]  be  added  as  a 


'  Public  Law  90-201,  Approved  December  15, 
1967. 

=  21  U.S.C.  71-91. 

■'  "States  must  plug  It  by  1980;  Despite  New 
U.S.  Meat  Law.  Meat  Inspectors  Gap  Exists", 
by  Paul  M.  Br.inzburg,  from  U.S.  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  Keprlnted  Daily  Congres- 
sional Record.  March  21.  1968.  page  E2103. 

'  Daily  Congressional  Record,  March  21, 
1968,  page  E2103  loc.  clt. 

■  See  "Expansion  of  Livestock  Exports",  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Senate  Report  343,  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  June  12,  1967. 


five  .«=;tales  have  mandator^'  in.spection  of 
ment  pioce.s.sinrr  facilities.  Thiileen  other 
States  have  "oluntan  in.si)ortion  pro- 
f^rams,  while  nine  States  presently  have 
no  laws  in  this  are.i  althoiith  there  arc 
manv  m'lnicipal  and  county  sy.'it^'ms  in 
populous  areas. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  aijproximatrly 
15.000  busines.ses  are  vitally  atTeot^-d. 
The.se  fiiins  are  involved  in  producing  a 
basic  commodity.  They  account  for  about 
15  or  16  percent  of  our  entjjrc  commer- 
cial meat  supply  in  this  country,  and  an 
even  hirher  proportion  of  the  product  in 
their  localities. 

Over  the  years  since  1907  the  Meat  In- 
spection Division  of  the  Disport  ment  of 
AETiiculture  has  developed  a  .-ipries  of  re- 
quirements that  mu.'Jt  be  met  in  order  to 
pain  Federal  approval  In  the  fieldR  of 
construction  and  layout  of  jjlants,  these 
are  often  highly  .specific  and  detailed, 
prescribing  such  thines  as  the  materials 
that  can  be  u.sed  in  floors  ••tnd  walls,  the 
hi'iRht.s  of  ceilines  and  i  ails,  .spacini?  and 
dispo.sal  systems.  Othei-  requirements 
cover  cleaning  procedures,  and  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  excerpts  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times : 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  lack  of  .^pare  Many 
small  wholesalers  perform  all  their  functions 
in  one  room.  They  store,  cut.  age  and  sell 
meat  in  a  cooler  where  the  temperature  is  50 
degrees  or  lower. 

Much  of  their  equipment  such  as  band 
saws  and  grinders,  cannot  be  moved  ca.'^IIy. 
and  would  have  to  be  cleaned  in  place. 

"If  he  has  a  cooler  full  of  meat."  said  an 
inspector,  "I  know  he's  not  going  to  put  a 
180-degree  hose  in  there  to  clean  his  equip- 
ment." 

Often  the  floors  are  wooden  ajid  have  no 
drain.'  There  is  no  place  lor  the  waters  to 
go.  and  the  dealers  "go  In  for  spring  clean- 
ing." according  to  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture official,  by  C4irrylng  their  tools  to  the 
sidewalk  and  washing  them  there. 

Concrete  floors  with  drains  are  the  best 
answer,  according  to  the  department,  but  in 
any  case  the  Federal  Inspector  is  required  to 
check  for  cleanliness  each  morning  before 
the  plant  may  begin  work. 

To  meat  dealers,  sanitation  means  money. 

As  the  newspaper  correctly  jjoints  out: 
"Sanitation  means  money." 

Where  construction  or  cleaning  re- 
quirements are  at  issue,  we  are  often 
talking  about  a  crood  deal  of  money 

This  concern  prompted  the  Senate- 
Hou.se  Conference  on  the  wholesome 
meat  bill  to  request  assurances  from  the 


"  Testimony  of  Rep.  Tliomas  S.  Foley  In 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  Bills  to  Clarify  and  otherwi.se 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  etc.,  Novem- 
ber 15.  1967  at  page  243. 

■  These  are  contained  In  the  Handbook  of 
the  Ment  Inspection  Division,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

<■  "Ment  Plants  Here  Face  US.  Upgrading". 
New  York  Times,  March  4.  1968,  Iront  page  of 
second  section. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  that  this  act 
wa^  not  goinc;  to  be  used  to  put  thou- 
sands of  meatpackers  out  of  business. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Florid» 

Mr.  Holland  I .  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  Leonard   responded: 

The  only  mandatory  construction  require- 
ments are  set  forth  In  general  terma  In  th"e 
regulations.  .  .  .  For    example: 

The  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  partitions,  posta, 
doors,  and  other  parts  of  the  structxu-e  shall 
be  of  such  materials,  construction,  and  fln- 
ish  as  will  make  them  susceptible  of  being 
readily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ...  In  the 
light  of  operating  procedures  which  are  to  Ije 
used  In  the  establishment.'' 

Ill  other  words,  there  is  some  flexibility 
in  the  application  of  these  standards, 
pnd  this  is  desirable. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture observed  Ln  its  report: 

(S)ome  of  the  Federal  standards  for  plant 
construction  may  sometimes  be  unrealistic 
(for  small  non-federally  Inspected  plants) 
and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  arbitrarily 
apply  them  when  the  operational  practices 
of  a  small  facility  (enable  them  to  meet 
equivalent  stajidards) ' " 

However,  eventually,  with  the  best 
faith  in  the  world,  decisions  will  be  made 
and  money  will  have  to  be  invested  by 
our  small  meatpackers  in  modifying  the 
features  in  their  buildings,  equipment, 
and  procedures  chat  do  not  now  qualify 
under  Federal  or  equivalent  standards. 

Furthermore,  they  must  do  so  in  a 
short  period  of  2  years,  tmless  an  optional 
1-year  extension  is  applied  for  by  the 
compaiiy  and  granted. 

For  these  companies  to  comply  with 
the  standards  previously  applicable  only 
to  large,  interstate  plants,  will  involve 
substantial  outlays  of  capital  for  new 
machinery  and  new  construction.  If  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  Federal  specifica- 
tions they  will  be  out  of  business. 

It  is  apparent  to  many  of  us  that  these 
firms  will  need  a  ready  source  of  fimds 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  new  equip- 
ment and  construction.  The  meatpack- 
mg  mdustry  traditionally  is  a  low-profit- 
margin  operation,  as  has  been  made  clear 
to  our  Small  Business  Committee  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  ' 

Many  of  these  companies,  of  course, 
are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  will  do  so.  Others  may  not  be 
so  fortunately  situated.  They  may  be  in 
rtmote  areas  where  banking  resources 
are  smaller  or  already  strained — the  ex- 
pendittires  may  be  large  in  relation  to  the 
current  income  of  the  firm.  Or,  the  terms 
on  which  loans  can  be  granted,  might  not 
match  the  needs  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  2-year  deadline 
is  a  special  factor  which  greatly  increases 


Letter  to  Senator  Holland  contained  In 
the  Conference  Report  on  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  House  Reoort  998.  90th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  December  6.  1967.  pages 
21-22. 

'"S.  Rept.  779.  90th  Congress.  1st  Session, 
November  21.  1967.  page  3. 

See  "Industry  Survey — the  Meat  Packing 
Industry  etc."  prepared  by  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhodes  &  Co.  of  New  York:  contained  in 
hearings  on  the  Expansion  of  Livestock  Ex- 
ports. May  18  and  19.  1966,  pages  40-43.  See 
.^Iso  -The  Meat  Packers"  from  "The  Ex- 
chinge".  magazine  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Hearings,  loc.  clt.  pages  341-43. 


the  pressure  on  our  smaller  firms  After 
all,  the  useful  life  of  meat-processing 
equipment  has  been  declared  t.o  be  12 
years."  I  question  whether  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  businessmen  affected  can 
get  loans  on  such  terms. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances.  Senator 
Spark  MAN  and  I  (together  with  Senators 
DOMiNiCK.  Eastland.  Hatfield.  Holland, 
Javits.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  McGee. 
McGovERN.  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Morse. 
Nelson.  Randolph,  and  Smathersi.  are 
submitting  the  resolution  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion, calling  upon  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  a  study  of  the 
needs  for  capital  of  small  firms  in  the 
meat  processing  and  meat  packing  in- 
dustries as  a  result  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act. 

As  a  result  of  such  study,  we  in  the 
Senate  could  discover  the  magnitude  of 
the  need,  how  much  of  it  can  be  met  by 
conventional  sources  of  funds  such  as 
local  banks,  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  SBA  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  could  respond  to  the  ex- 
cess requirements,  and  what,  if  any.  ad- 
ditional authority  or  funds  the  SB.-\ 
might  need. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  major  trade  as- 
sociations and  their  membership,  as  well 
as  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  will  join  litis  pre- 
paratory inquii-y  which  will  enable  us  Ln 
the  Congress  to  determine  what  further 
steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  small  businesses  in  the  meat 
industry. 

A  further  complication  is  that  this  is 
an  era  of  tight  money  on  the  part  of 
agencies  such  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  lenders  of  last  resort  in  emergency 
situations  such  as  this. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  inter- 
national situation  on  the  budget  of  SBA. 
this  agency  is  also  being  called  upon  to 
devise  special  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  small  manufacturers  which  must 
meet  deadlines  for  upgrading  their 
equipment  and  processes  because  of  new- 
water  and  air  pollution  standards. 

However,  the  interest  of  our  small 
firms  in  the  meatpacking  industry,  and 
of  the  communities  they  service,  are  also 
immediate  and  pressing.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  with  the  information  gathered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  pur- 
suant to  this  study,  we  will  be  able  to 
fasliion  sound  and  effective  measures  to 
assist  industry  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  290'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  290 

Whereas  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  requires 
all  meat  plants,  not  previously  subject  to 
Federal  regulation,  to  conform  to  strict 
standards  under  Federal  or  State  law;  and 

Whereas  for  many  small  business  enter- 


prises compliance  with  this  Act  may  require 
substantial  outlays  of  capital  for  new  m-i- 
chlnery  and  plant  facilities:  and 

Whereas  meeting  such  capital  needs  will 
be  extremely  difficult  If  not  impossible  for 
many  siich  enterprises  without  assistance: 
and 

Whereas  Federal  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  Interest  of  preserving 
free  competitive  enterprise  is  a  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  requested  (  1 )  to  undertake 
a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
financial  jissistance  under  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  it  is  available  to  small  business 
concerns  in  effecting  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
and  I  21  to  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  in  no  event  lat«r  than  30 
days  .ifter  the  approval  of  this  resolution, 
the  resiUts  of  its  study,  together  with  such 
recommendatloas  for  additional  legislation 
as  It  deems  npc.essaj-v 
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OMNIBUS  PRIME  CONTROL  AND 
S.^FE  -STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

.\MF  NDM!  NTS    Nii.s      799    THROUGH    801 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  .submitted  three  amend- 
menus.  intended  to  be  pro!X).sed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S.  917>  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, faimess,  and  cooi'dination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  .sys- 
tems at  ail  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  puiTX)ses.  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    802 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  .submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  pro!X).sed  by 
hun.  to  Senate  bill  917,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  when  he  .submitted  the  above 
amendments,  which  ap{>ear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    803 

Mr.  HART  pi'oposed  an  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  917,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    804 

Mr.  TYDINGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  natm'e  of  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart 
I  No.  803) .  to  Senate  bill  917,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


=  -  Depreciation,  Guidelines  and  Rules,  Rev- 
enue F»roce<lure  62-21,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Publication  456.  page  7. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  conduct  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  169,  which  is  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Export  Control  Act 
regulations  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  restrictions  be  modified  to 
promote  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  by  permitting  an  increase  in  trade 
in  peaceful  goods  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10 
a.m  .  in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office 
Bu'ldlng,  on  May  22.  1968.  They  will 
continue  on  June  13.  June  27,  July  17. 
and  July  24.  Persons  wishing  to  testify 


or  submit  statements  in  connection  with 
this  resolution  should  contact  Mr.  Hugh 
H.  Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  counsel.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
5300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington   D.C.   20510.   telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nomination : 

David  S.  King,  of  Utah,  now  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Mauritius. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESS  BY  WINTON  M.  BLOUNT 
AT  5eTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Nation  i^reparcs  for  another  long  stmi- 
mer  of  threatened  civil  disorders,  more 
and  more  citizens  arc  questioning  the 
road  upon  which  this  Nation  seems  to  be 
traveling.  One  of  these  citizens,  Winton 
M.  Blount,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  directly  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  increasing  lawlessness  in  the 
cities  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  na- 
tional chamber's  recent  56th  annual 
meeting  here  in  Washington. 

Because  what  he  suggests  may  be  rep- 
resentative of  what  thousands  of  re- 
sponsible Americaits  are  urging,  in  the 
interest  of  genera!  infonnation  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  of  Winton  M. 
Blount. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Winton  M.  Blovnt.  President. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UNrrED 
States,  at  the  Annual  Dinner.  56th  An- 
nual Meeting.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
THE  United  States.  Washington,  D.C, 
April  30,  1968 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  for  your  expression  of  welcome 
and  encouragement. 

The  abilities  I  have  to  offer  are  at  your 
service  in  the  year  ahead.  But  whatever  sig- 
nificance they  gain — the  impact  we  make  on 
the  events  of  our  time — will  not  reflect  the 
efforts  of  a  single  individual,  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
business  community  to  make  the  force  of 
its  convictions  felt  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  needed. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  never  before 
has  the  leadership  of  the  National  Chamber — 
its  officers,  directors  and  staff — been  so  aware 
of  the  responsibility  for  assuring  that  the 
measure  of  this  organization's  effort  be  suffi- 
cient to  the  challenge  of  our  times. 


Today  we  are  faced  with  international 
problems  such  us  the  war  in  Vietnam;  the 
worth  of  the  dollar  In  the  world  markets; 
national  problems  related  to  an  economy  be- 
set by  inflation,  urbanization  and  Indus- 
trialization; human  problems  of  race  and 
poverty  and  the  spiritual  problems  of  dis- 
sension, distrust  and  violence.  These  prob- 
lems must  be  met  and  .solved. 

This  Is  a  time  for  reason  and  restraint. 
This  is  also  a  time  for  response — restraint 
from  emotionalism  and  radicalism  .  .  .  but 
response  toward  finding  solutions  to  these 
major  problems.  The  climate  of  \mrcst  and 
uncertainty  have  placed,  as  never  Ijefore. 
new  demands  upon  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community  for  leadership  and  con- 
structive action. 

Business  is  responding  by  bringing  its  lead- 
ership, management  and  problem  solving 
ability  to  bear  on  ihese  matters,  invading 
areas  which  have  been  traditionally  left  to 
government.  We  are  seeking  out  dark  corners 
and  moving  into  the  social  problem  back- 
waters where  politicians  have  been  making 
too  many  of  the  decisions.  The  Chamber  must 
continue  to  encourage  and  lead  this  effort, 
and  determine  the  most  effective  channels 
lor  its  expression. 

Government  cannot  solve  these  problems 
alone,  as  it  has  sometimes  tried  to  do  in  the 
p.ast.  Rather,  it  must  be  a  joint  effort  of  the 
national  government,  the  local  und  state 
governments,  business  community,  other  or- 
ganizations .and  private  citizens— a  total  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all— and  business  has  a 
key  role  to  play. 

I  am  an  optlnUst — you  have  to  be  in  my 
business.  And  I  am  optimistic  that  America 
will  solve  its  problems.  Our  background  and 
heritage  have  not  prepared  us  for  defeat.  Our 
resiliency  as  a  nation  has  been  demonstrated 
lime  and  time  again. 

But  as  we  progress  and  change  and  move 
forward  into  the  exictlng  world  of  the  future, 
we  must  preserve  and  strengthen  the  es- 
senti;il  institutions  and  values  which  have 
provided  the  vitality  and  inner  strength  of 
this  great  nation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  who  are  responsible, 
reasonable  and  restrained  citizens  to  insure 
that  oiu-  progress  is  responsive,  sound,  and 
intelligent. 

What  is  our  role?  I  believe  the  nation  needs 
to  hear  from  us. 

It  needs  to  hear  from  us  about  preserving 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  system.  As 
George  Champion  pointed  out  yesterday,  we 
must  tell  the  story  to  every  citizen  of  the 
vital  role  of  capital,  incentive,  and  profits  in 
our  free  enterprise  economy. 

The  nation  needs  to  hear  from  us  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  democratic  process  as  the 
proper  and  most  effective  expression  of  the 
public  will.  Politics  is  too  important  to  leave 
to  the  politicians;  businessmen  must  become 
involved. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
tonight  that  Governor  Allan  Shivers  has 
graciously  consented  to  serve  in  this  im- 
portant election  year  as  chairman  of  the  new 
Individual  Political  Action  Program  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Chamber.  Let's  all 
join  Gov.  Shivers  to  insure  the  success  of 
this  .significant   program  at  every  level. 

And  finally,  the  nation  must  hear  from  us 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  moral  strengths — our 
belief  in  individual  rights,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  rights  through  obedience  to  the 
law. 

Sunday  I  visited  the  rubble  "and  destruc- 
tion of  the  recent  riots  in  Washington.  While 
I  had  seen  the  destruction  on  television  and 
through  other  news  media.  I  was  utterly 
shocked  and  yes.  dismayed,  by  what  I  saw — 
parts  of  our  capital  laid  waste  as  a  Berlin 
or  a  London  of  over  two  decades  ago. 
This— In  the   capital  of   the  United  States, 


a  nation  of  dedication  to  great  principles  and 
progress — not  to  destruction. 

I  say  to  you  and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  business  community  has  a 
deep  and  compassionate  concern  for  people 
of  all  races  who  live  in  poverty  in  the  slums 
of  our  cities,  the  disadvantaged,  the  hard  core 
unemployed  and  the  undereducated.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  over  all  the  problems  of 
the  urban  areas  of  our  country  and  the  busi- 
ness community  must  and  will  redouble  its 
efforts  everywhere  to  open  wide  the  doors  of 
opportunity  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  will  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

While  we  feel  all  of  these  things,  it  is  out- 
rageous to  enunciate  a  policy  which  essen- 
tially encourages  and  escalates  riots  and  law- 
less acts. 

We  cannot  abide  lawlessness,  nor  can  we 
justify  short-run  violations  of  the  law  in 
hope  that  it  will  bring  about  peace  in  the 
long-nm.  Human  righu  cannot  long  exist  in 
a  chaotic  and  disorderly  society.  Tliey  are 
assured  and  preserved  only  by  prompt  and 
reasonable  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Riots  are  started  by  lawless  hoodlums  and 
the  disruptive  elements  in  our  society.  They 
are  not  started  by  the  innocent  bystanders  or 
the  children.  Bui  if  we  have  a  policy  of  with- 
holding authority  and  letting  the  arsonist 
burn  and  the  looter  steal  then  you  can  be 
certain  that  seeing  this  example  the  sur- 
rounding community  will  join  in.  We  must 
have  a  policy  that  says  as  soon  .as  riots 
threaten,  at  the  very  first  hour  there  must  be 
an  appropriate  and  overwhelming  show  of 
force  and  determination  by  all  those  in  au- 
thority to  Insure  these  criminal  acts  are 
stopped  in  their  tracks. 

During  the  important  workshop  held  Sun- 
day afternoon,  I  heard  it  said  that  the  busi- 
ness community  has  lost  the  Initiative  in 
this  area.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case 
and  in  fact  the  matter  of  who  has  the  ini- 
tiative is  not  the  point.  Rather  we  must 
work  together  with  respect  and  understand- 
ing toward  successful  solutions. 

In  this  regard.  I  commend  to  you  the  For- 
ward America  program,  developed  by  the 
National  Chamber,  for  bringing  together  all 
the  groups  willing  to  cooperate  within  the 
community— business,  government,  labor, 
civil  rights,  religious,  educational,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  ghetto  ru-eas^to  establish  com- 
munications, set  goals  and  priorities,  and 
initiate  programs  of  action.  Here  is  a  method 
for  responsible  Americans  to  make  them- 
selves heard. 

The  task  for  responsible  Americans,  then.    ' 
is  to  help  the  nation  find  solutions  to  the      '^ 
great     and     compelling     problems     of     our 
times — and   to   insure   that  those   solutions 
arc    within   the   context   of   our   beliefs   and 
principles. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  arc  the  chal- 
lenges and  promises  before  us.  Let's  accept 
them  with  new  determination,  confidence 
and  personal  commitment.  Your  country  is 
in  great  need  of  your  devotion  and  your 
leadership  ability. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLEGE  PARK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  beauty 
Is  good  business,  but  beauty  is  not  an 
■feasy  thing  to  demonstrate.  It  does  not 
just  liappen.  It  involves  sweat  and  toil 
and.  above  all.  the  introduction  of  its 
concept  into  all  our  plarming  and  pro- 
grams until  a  militant  concern  for  the 
values  of  beauty  is  developed. 

Association  with  beauty  is  always 
costly,  but  since  it  adds  to  the  quality  of 
mans  life,  no  one  would  contend  that 
ugliness  is  less  expensive  if  it  can  de- 
grade his  existence  and  demean  the  peo- 
ple who  live  among  it.  ,^ 


i.r-^os 
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There  Is  much  that  the  government, 
at  every  level,  can  do.  But  a  beautiful 
community  will  require  the  concern  and 
action  of  Individual  citizens  and  of 
private  groups  to  fight  squalid  conditions 
and  create  beauty  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Such  a  challenge.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  met  by  the  Beautiflcation  and  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  City  of  Col- 
lege iPark,  an  integrated  part  of  the  cit- 
izens advisory  planning  board,  which 
during  the  last  3  years  of  its  existence 
Iia^  been  observing  Thomas  Jefferson's 
rcmarlc  that  commiJliities  "should  be 
planned  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  made 
upon  the  human  spirit  by  being  con- 
tinually surrounded  with  a  maximum  of 
beauty." 

The  beautifieation  and  improvement 
committee  is  sponsoring  again  the 
Cleanup-Paintup-Fixup  Month  in  May. 

Mr.  President,  35  groups  representing 
c'.vic  clubst  garden  clubs,  scr\-ics  clubs, 
fraternities,  sororities,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouls,  and  the  two  fire  departments 
have  pledged  their  time  and  talents  to 
make  the  city's  annual  May  cleanup- 
paintup-flxup  campaign  for  1968  the  big- 
gest yet. 

Tlie  organized  activities  range  from  the 
painting  of  refuse  receptacles  at  the  tot- 
lots  to  the  demolition  of  old  abandoned 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
city,  throuc'h  the  cooperation  of  the  West 
Virrrinia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  had  10,000 
Utter  bags  prepared  which  were  passed 
out  through  the  community  by  two  soror- 
ities at  the  University  of  Mar>-land, 

The  order  of  the  day  seems  to  be  that 
evei-j'one  must  rake  the  lawn,  clean  up 
old  leaves  and  papers,  clean  out  gutters, 
clean  out  the  basement  and  garage,  paint 
where  needed,  trim  bushes  and  trees, 
keep  the  lau-n  mowed,  keep  driveways 
swept  and  then  when  everyone  has  done 
all  that  they  thirik  can  be  done  at  home, 
tliey  must  put  the  frosting  on  the  cake: 
plant  colorful  flowers  or  set  out  a  new 
tree. 

For  those  in  doubt  about  the  need  for 
such  a  crash  program,  there  is  a  further 
message  about  the  duty  to  beautify.  Tliis 
year,  for  the  second  time,  the  city  of 
College  Park  is  the  only  community  in 
the  State  of  Mar^-land  availing  itself,  as 
a  courtesy  of  the  Humble  Oil  Co..  of  its 
gigantic  billboard,  at  Route  1  and  Rowalt 
Drive,  to  advertise  the  Cleanup-Paintup- 
Fixup  Month  of  May  campaign.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Rollins  Outdoor  Advertising  Co. 
prepared  for  the  beauiification  and  im- 
provement committee  a  12-  by  20-foot 
double-faced  mobile  sign  which  also  car- 
ries the  campaign  beautification  message 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  company. 

The  city  of  College  Park  association 
with  beauty  is  permeated  by  restoration 
and  innovation.  This  concern  is  not  with 
its  community  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  it  and  the  world  around 
it:  consequently,  the  city,  in  expanding 
a  national  concept  of  beauty,  has  en- 
tered the  National  Cleanup  Contest  in 
competition  with  other  cities  nationwide. 

In  all  justice,  with  such  hard  work, 
achievements  and  objectives.  I  trust  that 
the  beautiful  city  of  College  Park  will 
have  a  fine  chance  to  bring  home  a  trophy 
that  will  be  a  direct  contribution  to  the 


conscious  and  active  concern  for  the  val- 
ues of  beauty  of  our  beautiful  State  of 
Maryland. 

A  beautiful  America,  Mr,  President, 
will  undoubtedly  require  the  effort  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
but  particularly  it  will  require  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  business, 
private  groups,  and  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  city  of  Col- 
lege Park  and  its  citizens  organized  as  a 
beautification  and  improvement  com- 
mittee is  a  fine  example  of  civic  responsi- 
bility making  its  own  direct  contribution 
to  the  enhancement  of  man's  imagina- 
tion and  the  revival  of  his  spirit  through 
the  road  of  beauty.  * 

I  congratulate  them,  Mr.  President. 


MEDICAL  PRESS  SIFTS   NEWS   FOR 
PHYSICIANS 

Pvlr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  rather  be- 
latedly, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  by  the 
Washington  Po.^t  writer,  Morton  Mintz, 
on  the  news  of  medicine  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  this  Nation's  doctors, 
.  Politicians  are  always  criticizing  some 
element  of  the  press  for  being  imfair  in 
news  presentation.  This  criticism  is  sus- 
pect. Often  it  means  the  presentation 
was  balanced — instead  of  loaded  in  favor 
of  the  critic. 

So  it  is  refresliing  to  see  a  I'eporter, 
and  an  extremely  compotent  one,  taking 
the  press  to  task  for  lack  of  balance.  This 
time  it  is  the  medical  press  for  printing 
only  those  things  complimentary  to  its 
bizgest  advertisers — the  major  drug 
companies.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
t  Mr.  Nelson  1  is  thoroughly  f amiUar  with 
this  practice. 

As  the  author  of  the  Medical  Restraint 
of  Trade  Act,  which  aims  at  eliminating 
the  harm  to  liealth  and  economics  caused 
by  some  doctor-merchants.  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  slant  of  the  news  in  the 
medical  press. 

Although  representatives  of  several  of 
the  publications  kept  in  close  touch  with 
our  hearings  and  took  full  notes  on  the 
practices,  some  of  which  were  shocking, 
the  inches  of  coverage  were  exceedingly 
sparse. 

In  fact,  as  I  recall,  we  were  about 
3  years  into  the  investigation  before 
the  AMA  News  got  around  to  a  small 
paragraph  on  the  investigation. 

Allegations  of  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  advertiser  and  publisher  feelirfgs 
in  selection  of  stories  need  not  be  aimed 
only  at  the  medical  press.  But  when  you 
consider  that  this  Nation's  doctors  get 
the  majority  of  the  news  of  their  pro- 
fession from  these  journals,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  what  news  is  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  theory  behind  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  country  is  that  although  all 
news  may  be  a  bit  slanted,  the  reader  can 
balance  one  paper's  slant  against  an- 
other's and  come  up  with  something  re- 
sembling the  stralght-up  truth. 

Mr.  Mint's  article  suggests  that  in  the 
medical  press  all  slants  are  the  same — 
and  counterbalancing  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
March  31,  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medic.'^l   Press  Sifts   News   for   Phtsici.ans 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Last  January,  nt  the  request  of  the 
pharmaceutical  firm  of  Chas.  Pilzer  &  Co., 
Roper  Research  Associates  sampled  public 
opinion  In  the  New  York  City  area.  Of  the 
sample  polled,  97  per  cent  were  crltlcBl  of 
the  drug  Industry  in  response  to  one  or  more 
of  six  questions  on  profits  and  pricing 
practices. 

But  except  when  a  threat  of  regulation  Is 
Involved,  it  is  not  the  layman's  view  but 
the  doctor's  that  re.iUy  counts  ulth  makers 
of  proscription  drugs.  The  reason  is  thnt 
these  medicines  find  a  market  only  wheh 
phvsiclans  prescribe  them.  And  so  it  is  the 
doct-or  who  must  be  "sold"  on  this  or  thut 
ciru^  product;  the  patient's  role  Is  merely  to 
pay  the  hill. 

Drug  llrms  begin  to  cultivate  a  doctor  be- 
fore he  is  a  doctor,  while  he  is  still  a  medical 
student.  He  is  given  black  bags,  expense-paid 
trips.  Echolnrships.  His  school  may  get  uo- 
nations  to  the  building  fund  and  research 
gmnts. 

Once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  physician  is  the  target  of  drug  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  efforts  costing 
about  S3000  a  year,  according  to  Dr.  Jame.s 
L.  Goddard.  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  total  advertising 
and  promotion  expenditure  was  calculated  by 
Dr.  Goddard  at  between  S600  million  and 
S300  million  a  year — between  a  quarter  and 
a  third  of  the  industry's  gro?s. 

A  large  share  of  that  sum  is  spent  on  ad- 
vertising In  dozens  of  publications  generally 
seen  only  by  physicians.  These  publications 
are  tomctimes  dlstineriishcd  by  comprehen- 
sive and  rsliable  reporting.  But  news  that 
touches  on  a  sensitive  nerve  in  the  drug  in- 
dustry can  receive  some  unusual  handling. 

Last  November,  for  example,  a  big  chunk 
of  a  Senate  hearing  on  drug  prices  concerned 
an  eight-page  advertising  supplement  bought 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Reader's  Digest.  The  PMA 
called  the  ad  a  "magazine  within  a  maga- 
zine" and  a  "public  service."  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wls.)  called  it  a  "calculated 
deception." 

The  Digest  insertion  and  the  furor  about 
It  ciominat^d  the  rtorics  v.Titten  by  reporters 
for  newspapers  and  wire  services.  But  the 
Digest  flap  u-as  ignored  by  Medical  Tribune, 
a  twice-a-week  newspaper  supported  almost 
entirely  by  drug  advertising  and  distributed 
free  to  pliysicians. 

Nor  was  this  curious  example  of  news 
Judgment  unique.  In  December,  Chas.  Pfizer 
and  two  other  drug  manufacturers  were  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  rig  the 
prices  of  "wonder"  antibiotics  and  to  monop- 
olize their  sale.  Half  of  Medical  Tribune's 
account  was  turned  over  to  company  procla- 
mations of  intent  to  appeal,  to  a  complaint 
by  Pfizer  that  it  had  been  done  wTong  by 
a  jury  which  had  relied  upon  "unlustifled  In- 
ference and  suspicion,"  to  a  suggestion  by 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  that  the  jury  might  have 
been  Influenced  by  inordinate  publicity,  and 
to  an  expression  of  surprise  and  regret  by 
American  Cj-anamid  Co. 

Not  a  line  in  the  Medical  Tribune  story 
dealt  with  the  guts  of  the  successful  prose- 
cution case — the  specific  of  production  costs, 
prices  and  profits.  Thus  were  physician- 
readers  anesthetized  against  the  shock  of 
the  evidence  that  tetracycline  which  costs  as 
little  as  il.52  to  produce  was  sold  to  drug- 
gists for  S30.60  and  to  consumers  for  S51. 
and  that  manufacturers'  pretax  profits  on 
investment  in  antibiotics  was  sometimes  In 
the  70  per  cent  range. 

TWO    CATEGORIES 

For  profit,  advertising-supported  publica- 
tions distributed  free  to  physicians,  such  as 
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the  68.000  circulation  Medical  Tribune,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  two  principal  categories  of 
the  medical  press  Other  examples  of  this 
group  are  MediCAl  World  News  (circulation 
230.000)  and  Modern  Medicine  (circulation 
200,000). 

The  other  major  category  Is  the  journal  or 
paper  published  by  a  professional  organiza- 
tion. Examples  are  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  an  organization 
which  gets  about  half  its  income  from  ad- 
vertising, most  of  it  pharmaceutical;  Psy- 
chiatric News,  official  newspaper  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  and  GP. 
monthly  joiu-nal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  General  Practice. 


OPPOSE   TOUGHER    RULES 

Publishers  in  lx)th  categories  are  united 
in  their  opposition  to  proposals  by  the  FDA 
to  toughen  its  regulations  against  deceptive, 
false  and  unbalanced  advertising  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  And  the  ways  in  which  both 
categories  treat  the  news  can  also  be  quite 
similar. 

The  January  issue  of  Psychiatric  News — 
over  a  third  of  which  was  devoted  to  adver- 
tising of  drugs  used  to  treat  mental  illness 
and  anxiety — Is  a  case  in  point.  That  issue 
carried  a  story  headlined  "  'Generic  Equiva- 
lency' Called  Myth  by  Drug  Producers."  It 
began : 

•Pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  after  en- 
during seven  months  of  virulent  criticism 
Irom  consumer  organizations  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, launched  a  double-barreled  counter- 
attack late  in  November," 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  story  was  devoted 
to  a  pro-industry  statement  by  Alfred  Gil- 
man,  a  pharmacologist  who  had  not  testi- 
fied. Another  20  per  cent  was  given  over  to 
two  more  nonwitnesses  Ones  defense  of  Dr, 
Oilman  was  quoted  from  Hospital  Tribune 
I  a  sister  publication  of  Medical  Tribune* . 
The  other  was  reported  "as  agreeing  with 
Dr,  Oilman's  statement."  Something  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  story  was  accorded  to  actual 
testimony  by  the  president  of  the  Pharma- 
I  ceutlcal  Manufacturers  Association,  That 
left  about  half  of  the  story  for  a  summary 
of  the  hearings,  and  two  thirds  of  it  con- 
■sisted  of  material  favorable  to  the  drug  in- 
dustry. 

In  an  interview,  associate  editor  Herbert 
M.  Gant  was  asked  about  the  unattrlbuted 
statement  that  drug  makers  had  been  "en- 
during seven  montlis  of  virulent  criticism." 
Gant  acknowledged  that  his  paper  had  done 
no  first-hand  reporting.  Instead,  he  said, 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  had  relied  on  "second- 
ary sources."  specifically  including  the  AMA 
News  and  "press  releases  from  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacttirers  Association." 

"Let  me  assure  you  we  are  not  kow-towing 
to  the  manufacturers  on  those  hearings," 
Gant  said. 

REPRINTS    STATEMENT 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  handling  of 
an  Oct,  13  hearing  by  the  general  practition- 
ers' Journal.  GP.  The  witness  was  Richard 
M.  Furlaud.  president  of  E.  R,  Squibb  & 
Sons.  He  came  before  Nelsons  Subcommittee 
with  a  lengthy  prepared  statement  defend- 
ing the  system  of  dual  prices  under  which  a 
,*  medicine  prescribed  by  brand  name  can  be 
.  ,  very  expensive  but  prescribed  under  its  gen- 
eric, or  chemical,  name  can  be  quite  inex- 
pensive. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  found 
Furlaud's  case  "unpersuaslve."  But  GP  was 
so  Impressed  that  it  turned  over  4\2  glossy 
pages  m  the  February,  1968.  issue  to  excerpts 
from  Furlaud's  text, 

GP  did  not,  however,  tell  its  30.000  doctor- 
readers  of  a  development  at  the  Nelson  hear- 
ing that  was  not  in  Squibb's  script.  This 
was  the  Subcommittee's  introduction  of  doc- 
uments which  the  FDA  had  prepared  in  rec- 
ommending criminal  prosecution  of  Squibb. 
They    recited    "a    long    history   of   mix-ups. 


recalls  and  warnings"  that  indicated.  In  the 
agency's  view,  that  the  firm  had  "failed  to 
understand  Its  responsibilities  as  a  drug 
manufacturer,"  In  March.  1967.  Squibb 
pleaded  no  contest  to  the  charges  in  that 
case,  although  it  has  sweepingly  rejected  the 
FDA  allegations  aired  at  the  Nelson  hearing. 

PDA    POLICY    CRmCIZED 

This  same  Issue  of  GP  carried  an  editorial 
condemning  the  FDA's  "new  get-tough 
policy,  as  it  relates  to  advertising  pages  in 
medical  publications  ,  "  There  were  145 
pages  of  drug  ads  in  that  280-page  issue  of 
GP,  Nine  of  them  were  for  drugs  made  by 
E.  R  Squibb. 

"I  didn't  know  that."  said  Mac  F,  Cahal, 
publisher  of  GP,  The  Squibb  ads.  he  said  In 
a  phone  Interview,  had  "no  bearing"  on  the 
publication  of  the  testimony  by  Squibb's 
president.  As  to  the  FDA  documents  recom- 
mending a  prosecution.  Cahal  said,  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  It. 

GP  Is  aware  of  the  importance  of  adver- 
tising, however.  To  lure  ads  it  has  prepared  a 
brochure  of  reprints  of  Cahal's  "Newsletters" 
and  edltori.als  from  GP  and  American  Family 
Physician,  another  Academy  publication. 
Captioned  "News  and  Views,"  the  brochure 
is  subtitled  "...  of  Interest  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry." 

All  of  the  reprints  attack  pre.scribing  drugs 
by  generic  name  and  defend  prescribing  by 
brand  names,  such  as  those  that  fill  tne  ad 
pages  of  both  publications.  Proponents  of 
generic  prescriptions  were  ridiculed  in  one 
editorial  as  people  who  "don't  know  an 
aspirin  tablet  from  a  jelly  bean." 


BEHIND    THE    NEWS 

Among  the  commercial  publications.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill's Medical  World  News,  a  glossy- 
paper  biweekly,  is  the  circulation  leader.  Its 
editor  is  Dr,  Morris  Flshbeln.  former  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  AMA,  The  consulting 
editor  is  Dr,  Howard  A,  Rusk.  During  the  past 
two  years.  Dr  Rusk  has  been  second  on  the 
masthead  and  has  written  the  "Behind  the 
News"  column. 

While  being  paid  for  his  work  at  Medical 
World  News.  Dr  Rusk  has  continued  to  con- 
tribute a  column  every  Sunday  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Tliere  he  has  found  occasion  to 
praise  to  readers  of  the  Times  the  perform- 
ance of  the  industry  that  is  almost  the  single 
source  of  support  for  Medical  World  News 

On  Oct,  2.  1966,  for  example,  Dr,  Rusk's 
column  in  the  Times  commended  the  pre- 
scription-drug manufacturers  as  a  bastion 
against  inflation.  With  permission  from  the 
Times,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  distributed  reproductions  of  the 
column. 

As  Associated  Press  story  of  Dec.  20.  1966. 
carried  In  the  Times,  called  attention  to  Dr. 
Rusk's  compassionate  spirit,  although  not 
necessarily  to  his  reportorlal  detachment. 
The  item  "said  that  "a  million-dollar  gift  of 
Salk  polio  vaccine  for  660.000  South  Korean 
children  has  arrived  from  the  United  States. 
The  vaccine  was  donated  by  the  maker.  Ell 
Lilly  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Howard  A,  Rusk,  chairman  of  the  American- 
Korean  Foundation." 


ANONYMOUS  AUTHOR 

Another  eminent  phvsician.  heart  special- 
ist Irvine  H.  Page  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation,   is   editor   of   Modern   Medicine. 

But  the  approximately  200.000  physicians 
who  receive  Modern  Medicine  have  not  been 
told  who  wTltes  its  "Washington  Newslet- 
ter," It  is  George  Connery,  whose  full-time 
job  is  editing  and  reporting  for  the  PMA's 
Newsletter.  Connery.  who  says  he  never  has 
written  "pn  Intentional  line  of  public  rela- 
tions or  propaganda."  gave  this  advice  to 
Modern  Medicine's  readers  In  a  "Newslet- 
ter" last  July  about  Nelson's  drug-price 
hearing: 

"Thus.  It  might  he  as  late  as  mid-Sep- 
tember before  the  PMA  will  have  the  chance 
to    present   its    broad,    balanced    picture   of 


what  the  Industry  contributes  to  health,  how 
It  goes  about  doing  so.  and  why  its  profit 
level  has  to  be  higher  .  ,  ," 

INDEPENDENT   NEWSPAPER 

The  Medical  Tribune,  whose  treatment  of 
the  criminal  prlce-rlgglng  trial  occupied  otir 
attention  earlier,  calls  Itself  "The  0:Uy  Inde- 
pendent Medical  Newspaper  in  the  US."  But 
It  leaves  unanswered  the  question  what  It 
i.s  Independent  of. 

Medical  Tribune  has  extraordinarily  close 
links  with  William  Douglas  McAdams,  Inc. 
an  advertising  agency  which  claims  to  he  the 
leader  In  the  field  of  medlcsU  advertising. 
The  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  forbids  ownership  of  news  media 
by  ad  agencies,  in  order  to  preclude  conflicts 
of  Interest,  But  the  McAdams  itgency  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  Association, 

The  agency's  clients,  particularly  the  Roche 
Laboratories  division  of  Hoffmann-La  Roche, 
Inc.  are  the  dominant  advertisers  In  Medi- 
cal Tribune, 

In  the  40-page  Issue  of  last  Feb,  22.  for 
example.  22  of  aoproxlmately  27  pages  of  ad- 
vertising were  for  drugs  pr(xluced  by  Mc- 
Adams' cllents^Roche  Laboratories  ( 14 
pages),  Warner-ChUcott  Laboratories  (5). 
Upjohn  Co.  (2)  and  CIBA  Pharmaceutical 
Co.  (1). 

In  the  l;tst  two  years,  the  publication  has 
undertaken  critical,  prolonged  campaigns 
.against  certain  drugs.  Including  one  for 
arthritis  and  one  for  influenza.  But  the 
manulacturers  are  rarely  If  ever  amoj^g  those 
that  advertise  in  Medical  Tribune, 

The  executive  editor  of  the  Tribune  Is  Dr, 
Joseph  Gennls,  who  is  simultaneously  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  McAdams  ad  agency, 
Dr,  Arthur  M,  Sackler.  a  founder  of  Medi- 
cal Tribune,  recently  retired  its  board  chair- 
man of  the  McAdams  firm,  which  he  joined 
in  1941. 

For  many  years  the  relationship  between 
the  McAdams  agency,  Medical  Tribune  and 
related  Sackler  enterprises  Including  the 
World  Wide  Medical  News  Service  has  been 
clubby.  Employes  have  shared,  at  130  East 
59th  St,  in  New  York  City,  office  space,  a  li- 
brary, other  facilities,  a  single  personnel  di- 
rector (James  Braunworth) ,  a  single  employe 
directory  (the  one  dated  Dec,  7.  1965.  for  ex- 
ample lists  about  280  names)  and  medical 
advisers. 

There  have  l>een  joint  Christmas  parties 
and  social  functions  at  which  informal  fi- 
nancial reports  were  given  by  Drs,  Sackler  and 
Gennls  on  how  well  "the  company" — singu- 
lar— was  doing. 

Last  vear.  after  the  FDA  announced  pro- 
posals to  tighten  its  regulations  to  assure 
honesty  and  balance  in  ads  for  prescription 
drugs.  96  viTltten  objections  (and  zero  en- 
dorsements) were  filed.  Drug  makers  filed  30. 
medical  ad  agencies  46,  publishers  14.  trade 
groups  4  and  individuals  2.  For  McAdams, 
Dr.  DeForest  Ely.  president  of  the  ad  agency, 
protested  that  the  regulations  would  "jeop- 
ardize freedom  of  the  press." 

THE    AUTOMATON    SYNDROME 

During  a  hearing  held  by  his  subcommit- 
tee. Nelson  remarked  that  If  he  went  to  any 
meeting  of  a  local  medical  society  and  asked. 
"What  do  vou  think  about  the  drug  Indus- 
try? "  he  could  predict  what  doctors  would 
teil  him:  That  the  Industry  "has  to  have  high 
profits  because  they  do  a  lot  of  research  and 
it  Is  a  very  risky  business,"  Doctors  who  say 
this.  Nelson  said,  "sound  like  automatons." 

The  Senator,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  a 
physician,  went  on  to  reciill  an  occasion  in 
Wisconsin  when  four  doctors  took  him  on 
about  his  Investigation  Into  drug  prices, 

"I  s.oid  I  will  tell  vou  what  I  will  do."  Nel- 
son related.  "Just  let  one  of  the  doctors  step 
.aside  and  I  will  tell  him  what  you  are  going 
to  tell  me  and  we  will  come  back  together. 
And  I  did.  in  some  detail;  he  was  outraged," 

But  the  doctor  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. The  Senator,  too  sees  the  medical 
press. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
from  the  completion  of  the  speech  by  the 
di.-;tingulshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 
today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thi'rmondI  be  rec- 
OL'nized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Tne  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tae  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgina.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER  FOR 

RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ider.t.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  order  to  recess  the  Senate 
be  delayed  7  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes  in  the  morning 
hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  object-ion  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  INCREASE— IV 

Mr,  SM.\THERS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  of  November  1967,  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  expressed  an  opinion  that: 

I:  --he  country  is  la  maintain  its  economic 
health,  I  feel  that  (raising  taxes)  is  one  of 
those  hard  decisions  that  our  citizens  are 
going  to  4ave  to  make  ,  .  .  The  action  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter  will  be  a  test  of  our  resolve,  and  of 
our  system  of  government,  equal  in  seventy 
and  significance  to  the  Great  Depression  and 
the  Cold  War. 

In  similar  terms.  Secretary  of  Treasui-y 
Fowler  addressed  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  30,  1968,  saying: 

Your  n.itional  government,  your  nation, 
and  each  one  of  us,  faces  the  hour  of  respon- 
sibility— the  hour  of  sober,  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. In  it  we  must  make  a  momentous 
decision. 

That  decision  is  whether  or  not  we  will  pay 
our  bills  and  order  our  economic  and  finan- 
cial affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decisively 
reduce  twin  deficits  in  our  federal  budget 
and  in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments .  .  .  We  are  facing  nothing  less  than  a 
test  of  representative  government  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  affairs  .  .  .  Make  no  mis- 
take, our  economic  future  and  that  of  the 
entire  free  world  are  at  stake  in  this  hour.' 

Mr.  President,  the  question  which  I 
would  like  to  put  before  this  body  and 
before  the  public  is,  how  much  of  that 
hour  has  ticked  away? 


On  April  2,  the  Senate  approved  the 
Smathers-Williams  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  35,  and  then  passed  H  R  15414 
by  an  even  more  decisive  57-to-31  vote, 
which  sent  the  measure  to  a  Senate- 
House  conference. 

This  action  broke  an  impasse  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
stretching  back  more  than  a  year  to  the 
initial  proposal  for  the  surtax  in  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  messafi:e  in 
January  of  1967.  During  that  period,  the 
need  for  higher  taxes  was  clearly  estab- 
lished and  clearly  recognized  by  those 
kiiowledgeable  in  financial  affairs,  and 
yet  action  by  neither  House  of  Congress 
was  forthcoming. 

The  lesson  which  this  seems  to  teach  is 
that  to  obtain  a  tax  increase  in  a  democ- 
racy, not  only  must  the  key  committees 
and  a  majority  of  both  Houses  be  con- 
vinced of  the  need,  but  that  a  number 
approaching  a  majority  of  the  voters 
must  also  accept  these  necessities,  .so 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
feel  that  they  can  be  reelected. 

Along  the  way,  of  course,  we  need  to 
educate  the  reporters  and  editors  of  our 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television,  who 
are  the  media  for  inforaiing  i>eople  of 
what  is  at  stake  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
might  be  well  for  these  organizations  to 
conduct  a  little  self-examination  of  the 
extent  and  quality  of  their  coverage  of 
tile  trade  and  budget  deficits,  inflation, 
the  cost  of  living,  and  how  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  actions  of  their  elected  repre- 
.sentatives. 

In  the  interest  of  furthering  this  edu- 
cation, I  would  like  to  review  the  devel- 
opments of  the  past  month  and  a  half 
since  the  Senate  acted.  The  financial 
situation  was  clear,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  complain  that  the  facts 
have  been  unavailable.  They  have  been 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  with  regularity  since  early 
October  last  year." 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  incurred  domestic 
budget  deficits  for  14  of  the  last  18  years, 
during  which  it  has  spent  more  than  $60 
billion  in  excess  of  what  it  has  taken  in. 
Similarly,  the  overall  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  the  last  decade  of  125.03 
I^ercent — $82.7  billion  in  1958  to  an  esti- 
mated $186.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969— 
is  substantially  greater  than  the  growth 
of  75.5  percent  in  gross  national  product 
during  the  comparable  period. 

In  addition,  we  have  experienced  def- 
icits in  our  international  payments  in 
17  out  of  the  last  18  years.  As  Secretary 
Fowler  observed:  " 

As  all  of  the  experts  are  aware,  this  situa- 
tion has  been  tolerated  In  the  financial  world 


'  "Fowler  Presses  Chamber  Group  for  Sup- 
port of  Surtax  Measures"  by  Paul  G.  Edwards, 
Washington  Post,  May  I.  1968,  Page  C8:l. 


^  "The  Proposed  Tax  Increase — I".  Remarks 
on  the  Senate  Floor  by  Senator  Smathers, 
"Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  21.  pp. 
28336-28339."  "The  Proposed  Tax  Increase — 
II"  and  "The  Proposed  Tax  Increase — III" 
Remarks  on  the  Senate  Floor  by  Senator 
Smathers,  Dally  Congressional  Record.  March 
25,  1968.  pp.  3283  et  seq.  See  also  the  entire 
debate  on  HR  15414,  Daily  Congressional 
Record,  March  25-April  2,  1968. 

•  "Fowler  Presses  Chamber  Group  for  Sup- 
port of  Surtax  Measure"  by  Paul  G.  Edwards, 
Wasmngton  Post.  May  1,  1968,  p.  C8;l. 


primarily  because  of  the  strength  and  the 
competitive  capacity  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
which  has  been  capable  In  each  of  the  la.«t 
seven  years  of  producing  a  substantial  trade 
surpltis. 

In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  per- 
haps the  most  .serious  financial  develop- 
ments of  this  decade,  this  trade  surplus, 
which  previously  produced  70  {percent  of 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  earnings,  and 
was  the  anchor  of  our  financial  position 
in  tlie  world,  has  melted  away  during  the 
last  3' 2  years.  The  Senate  Small  Bu.si- 
ness  Committee,  under  my  chairman- 
ship, has  just  concluded  a  series  of  five 
recional  hearings  at  which  our  members 
pointed  out  at  every  opportunity  the  fact 
that  the  trade  surplus  has  been  in  a  con- 
tinuous decline.  From  a  peak  of  $7  bil- 
lion m  19P2.  it  fell  to  S5.3  billion  in  1965 
and  S3, 8  billion  in  1966.  For  1967.  the 
merchandise  exports  surplus  was  listed 
at  S4.1  billion,  but  fully  S3.5  billion  of  this 
was  Government  assisted,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  the  commercial  account  of  less 
than  si  billion. 

In  Januan.-  and  Fcbiniary  of  1968.  these 
figures  declined  further,  and  in  March,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  the  U.S.  trade  surplus 
disappeared  completely.  Tliis  faces  us 
with  the  prospects  of  the  worst  trade 
performance  since  before  World  War  II, 
and  the  ixissibility  of  an  overall  deficit  in 
our  commercial  accoimts  this  year. 

It  is  surely  not  mysterious  that  foreign 
central  banks,  which  hold  about  a  quarter 
of  their  national  wealth  in  the  form  of 
U,S,  dollars,  should  be  worried  about  this 
performance,  and  about  the  continued 
existence  of  the  international  monetary 
system  which  has  been  so  laboriously 
built  on  the  foundations  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  of  1944  and  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar  with  respect  to 
gold.  It  does  not  take  great  intellectual 
power  to  understand  that  if  inflation  and 
payments  deficits  destroy  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  that  the  international  mone- 
tary system  will  be  at  an  end. 

Tlie  sold  rush  of  the  last  6  months 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  when  peo- 
ple doubt  the  value  of  the  dollar,  they 
will  scramble  to  buy  into  some  commoditv 
which  they  feel  is  a  stable  storehouse  of 
value,  gold  being  the  most  notable.  It  is 
also  simple  arithmetic  to  calculate  the 
fact  that  if  the  foreign  central  banks 
and  other  official  institutions  sought  to 
ca.sh  in  all  of  the  $15.3  billion  they  hold, 
the  United  States  with  only  about  $13 
billion  in  gold  reserves  could  not  meet 
all  of  their  claims  for  gold,  and  the  in- 
teiTiational  monetary  system  would  col- 
lapse with  a  shuddering  roar. 

As  the  most  recent  edition  of  London 
Economist  magazine  stated: 

Very  gradually  it  has  been  brought  home 
to  almost  everyone  that  a  second  consecu- 
tive deficit  of  more  than  $20  billion  in  the 
Budget  is  wrong  and  irresponsible.  When 
Americans  found  that  they  could  not  cash 
their  traveler's  cheques  .abroad  at  the  height 
of  the  March  gold  crisis,  when  the  foreign 
trade  surplus  disappeared  altogether  in 
Mirch,  when  the  Consumer  Price  index  rose 
for  the  eighth  consecutive  month  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  almost  4  percent,  when  Interest 
rates  went  up  to  record  levels  (mostly  be- 
cause of  the  government's  need  to  borrow 
heavily  I.  members  of  Congress  had  to  ad- 
mit that  something  was  wrong. 
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On  the  day  that  the  Senate  acted 
upon  this  conclusion  by  passing  H.R. 
15414.  the  reaction  of  business  leaders 
throughout  the  country  was  exemplified 
by  Mr.  David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of 
the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Kennedy,  at 
the  April  2  symposium  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  Washington, 
reading  from  a  handwritten  script  and 
speaking  with  a  visible  show  of  emotion, 
stated : 

It  is  the  nth  hour — almost  past  time 
for  us  as  a  nation  to  put  our  financiiU  affairs 
in  order.' 

About  the  same  time,  a  blue  ribbon 
Treasury  Advisory  Committee,  headed 
by  former  Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas 
Dillion.  warned  that  the  failure  to  enact 
the  proposed  surtax  proposal  "woula  en- 
danger worldwide  confidence  in  the 
dollar." ' 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  continue  this  chronology. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  theme  was  quoted  in  a 
widely  read  Washington  newsletter  of 
that  week,  as  follows: 

Will  action  come  in  time  to  halt  another 
gold  panic?  Don't  know.  The  efforts  to  speed 
a  new  system  of  Special  Drawings  Rights 
may  cool  off  the  speculators  for  a  while  But 
they  know  it  will  take  n  year  at  least  before 
the  SDR  system  is  established.  And  they  also 
know  that  it  is  based  on  a  guarantee  in  gold. 
So  unless  action  is  taken  to  stem  inflation 
here,  speculators  may  still  bet  that  U.S.  will 
be  forced  to  raise  the  gold  price. 

It's  a  dangerous  game  that  is  being  played 
here  .  .  .  time  is  short." 


Financial  analyst  Peter  S.  Nagan  pre- 
dicted that — 

If  Congress  doesn't  act.  this  week's  rec- 
ord (interest  rates)  will  be  Just  the  launch- 
ing pad  for  still  further  surges  in  interest 
rates  .  .- .  (and)  brutally  tight  money  and 
mortgage  rates  as  high  as  9  percent.'' 

On  April  4,  the  hopes  of  the  Nation  rose 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  conferees 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  met  for  the  first  time  on 
the  surtax  measure,  and  there  was  an 
absence  of  absolute  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  other  body.' 

Another  article  on  the  same  day  by  fi- 
nancial analyst  Hobart  Rowen  asserted: 

At  the  moment,  the  need  for  the  tax  in- 
crease as  a  E>-mbol  of  U.S.  willingness  to  re- 
strain inflation  and  protect  the  dollar  is 
stressed  increasingly  by  our  trading  partners 
and  other  friends  abroad.  .  .  .  The  European 
suggestion  that  back-to-back  budget  deficit 
...  in  excess  of  520  billion  could  inspire  a 
new  gold  rush  seems  to  have  had  more  im- 
pact on  the  Congress  than  the  Administra- 
tion's repeated  'w.'arnings  of  price  inflation  at 
home." 


The  clock  ticked  on  through  the  early 
weeks  of  April. 

On  Tliursday,  April  18,  the  Federal  Re- 
seiwe  acted  for  the  thii-d  time  in  5 
months,  raising  the  discount  rate  to  5'i 
percent  and  also  raising  ceilings  on  large 
denomination  certificates  of  deix)sit.' 

The  explanation  for  these  actions  was 
made  by  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the 
Shorcham  Hotel  in  Washington  on  April 
19.  Chairman  Martin,  v\iio  is  jjerhaps  the 
most  exi>erienccd  and  respected  financial 
manager  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  told  his  audience: 

The  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
financial  cri.sls  since  1931.  ...  In  1931  the 
problem  was  deflation.  .  .  .  Today  it  is  infla- 
tion and  equally  intolerable.  .  .  .  The  naUon 
cannot  tolerate  jirice  rises  almost  twice  the 
Kains  in  production.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  ignore 
ihc  warnings  of  its  foreign  friends." 

Chairman  Martins  plea  for  a  tax  rise 
was  the  lead  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  the  following  day,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  White  House  announcement 
that  tighter  money  was  inevitable  in  the 
absence  of  the  enactment  of  the  surtax 
proposal.'- 

In  the  wake  of  this  announcement,  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  April  26,  tightened 
the  reserve  positions  of  U.S.  banks  to  the 
most  stringent  levels  since  the  "crunch" 
of  September  28,  1966.'' 

On  that  day  also,  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  on  the  urgency  of  con- 
gressional action.  In  its  view: 

It  v/ould  be  far  better  to  eliminate  the 
budgetary  deficit  by  raising  taxes  now.  then 
making  a  more  deliberate  and  careful  attack 
on  the  problem  of  expenditure  control,  one 
that  would  shift  money  from  less  urgent  pro- 
grams and  proposals  and  channel  it  to  those 
which  would  fulfill  the  country's  most 
pressing  needs.  But  there  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient time  to  take  that  course.  In  order  to 
break  the  deadlock  over  the  surtax,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  to  submit  proposals 
lor  cutting  its  own  budget  " 


On  the  following  day,  the  March  fig- 
ures revealed  that  living  costs  liad  posted 
their  sharpest  increase  in  8  months, 
•producing  new  fears  as  to  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  goods  in  v.-orld  markets 
and  underscoring  concern  that  the  econ- 
omy is  overheating."  '" 

On  April  28,  Mr.  Rowen  reported  that: 
It  now  appears  at  long  last  that  there 
is  activity  on  the  tax  front.  ...  A  tougher 
fiscal  policy  is  clearly  needed,  so  that  Treas- 
ury borrowing  needs  won't  send  interest 
rates  (already  steep)  sky-high.'" 


•  "Bankers  Hear  Plaza  for  Tax  Surcharge", 
by  Hobart  Rowen.  Washington  Post.  April  3. 
1968.  Financial  Section. 

'  "Faith  in  Dollar  Hinges  on  New  Tax.  U.S. 
Told".  Washington  Post,  March  13.  1968. 

"  The  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter.  March 
2D.  1968.  page  1. 

■  "Fed  Is  Determined  to  Brake  Boom  if  Sur- 
tax Plan  Pails."  by  Peter  S.  Nagan.  Washing- 
ton Post.  March  29.  1968.  p.  D8:l. 

-  "Hopes  Rise  for  Tax-Cutback  Package  as 
Mills  Palls  to  Issue  a  Flat  'No'  ",  by  Frank 
C.  Porter.  Washington  Post,  April  4,  1968,  p. 
A2l:6 

'•  "Peace  Hopes  Don't  Dim  Need  for  Tax 
Increase",  by  Hobart  Rowen.  Washington 
Post,  April  4,  1968.  p.  A21 


■'  "Discount  Rate  Increased  to  5'..  from 
5'";  to  Slow  'Intensifying'  Inflation.  Aid  Dol- 
lar". Wall  Street  Jovmal.  April  19.  1968,  p. 
3:1 

=  '  "Martin  Sees  Crisis  in  U.S.  Inflation; 
Urges  a  Tax  Rise",  by  H.  J.  Maidenberg,  New 
York  Times.  April  20.  1968,  p.  1 : 1 

'-  "White  House  Says  Tax  Rise  is  Vital". 
New  York  Times.  April  20.  1968.  p.  18:5 

»  "Bank  Reserves  Tichtest  Since  Crunch 
of  1966".  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
April   26.   1968,   p.   1:7 

"  "TTnjamming  the  Surtax",  Washington 
Post.  April  26.  1968.  p.  A24:l 

'■■  "Living  Costs  Up  Sharply  in  March",  by 
Frank  C.  Porter,  Washington  Post,  April  27, 
1968.   p.  Al:6 

"  "Rep.  Mills  Appears  Ready  to  Permit 
Surtax  Action",  by  Hobart  Rowen,  Washing- 
ton Post,  April  28.  1968.  p.  Gl:4 


As  the  readiness  to  take  this  action 
was  maturing,  Monday  morning's  head- 
lines disclosed  that  the  gross  national 
product,  in  the  first  3  months  of  1968. 
exhibited  the  largest  Quai-tcr-to-quarter 
gain  on  record  —S20  billion,  and  an  up- 
ward trend  at  an  unusually  large  10- 
perccnt  r?tc.  Commented  columni.st 
Harold  B.Dorscy: 

Cungre.ssional  dallying  with  fiscal  policy 
delegation  has  already  done  a  lot  (-1  tiamaee 
It  has  permitted  an  inflationary  Ixiom  to 
get  under  way.  .  .  It  has  already  catisfd 
the  inonetJ\ry  authorities  to  lay  the  baise  lor 
severe  t.en.slon  in  credit  markets  It  has 
caused  one  gold  crisis,  and  something  near 
chaos  in  the  international  money  area  is 
impending  unless  jiroptr  fiscal  action  is 
taken  very  soon  '" 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
contributed  further  statistics,  including 
the  fact  that  of  the  20  economic  indi- 
cators tabulated  for  the  month  of 
March,  16,  or  80  percent,  rcse  from  Feb- 
ruary, an  unusually  high  r-roportion.' 

About  a  week  later,  financial  colum- 
nist J.  A.  Livingston  jjerfoi-med  a  .signal 
service  by  canva.s.sing  the  opinions  of 
bankei-s,  businessmen,  and  government 
officials  in  the  finance  rcntei's  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  From  Zurich,  he 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  summarizing  there 
views.  The  message  was:  "Raise  taxes." 
T>'pical  were  the  words  of  Alfred  Hart- 
mann,  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Zurich,  the  largest  commercial 
bank  in  Switzerland: 

Things  are  out  of  the  hands  of  the  central 
banks.  The  situaUon  is  fragile  investors  and 
speculators  forced  the  abandonment  ul  the 
gold  pool.  Now  the  urgency  Is  to  restore  con- 
fidence because  things  can  go  out  of  control. 
Europeans  are  disappointed.  The  US  cov- 
crmnent  has  not  cut  expenditures  suffi- 
ciently and  the  President  has  not  been  able 
to  pet  through  Congress  a  tax  increase  which 
h.as  been  obviously  necessary  for  a  long  time. 
And  so,  we  doubt  that  the  U.S.  is  able  to 
balance  its  payments  and  we  wonder  if  it 
is  willing.     , 

We  are  sitting  in   an   American   boat  and 
it's  leaking.'" 

A  companion  piece  pointed  out  that 
'  our  inflation  in  this  country  was  suck- 
ing in  imports  at  a  late  too  high  to  be 
sustained,  making  the  United  States,  in 
the  words  of  Chief  Economic  Adviser 
Arthur  Okun.  "the  fat  lady  of  interna- 
tional trade. '■  Harold  Dorsey  predicted 
that  these  forces  mieht  produce  a  com- 
mercial trade  deficit  for  1968  of  up  to 
SI. 6  billion,  a  deterioration  which  "is 
one  of  the  numerous  reasons  why  Con- 
gress may  finally  enact  legislation  lo 
reduce  significantly  the  huge  budget 
deficit  which  has  been  fueling  the  flames 
of  inflation." "'  The  clock  ticked  on. 

A  restatement  of  the  arguments  m 
favor  of  the  proposed  surtax  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  the  Congression.'vl 


'  "2d  Quarter  Gain  in  GNP  May  Approach 
Record",  by  Harold  B.  Dirsey.  Washin^ton 
Po.'^f.  April  29.  1968.  p.Dll:!. 

'-  "Tax  Increase  Held  Vital  to  Economy"  by 
Frank  C.  Porter.  Washington  Post.  April  29. 
1368.  p.  A3;2. 

'■••.\  Message  to  Congress:  Raise  Taxes'  ". 
by  J.  A.  Livin^tnn.  Washington  Post.  May  6. 
I'ieS.  P-D8:l.  ~ 

-  "L.onc-Ri.in  D.mgers  of  Irflatlon  H:iv? 
l^rjw  Bccomn  Shoit-Run".  by  Harold  B. 
UoTSPf.  Washington  Pp.?i.  May  6.  1968.  p.  DO  ;I. 
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Record  of  May  6  by  way  of  a  comprehen- 
sive memorandum  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers."  and 
a  letter  from  President  Johnson  dated 
May  4.-"- 

Time  Is  fast  running  out  on  one  of  the 
naost  crucial  legislative  measures  of  the  dec- 
ade—the tax  surcharge — 

The  President  said — 

F  i.-ther  delay  is  a  ticket  to  disaster. 

On  May  10,  we  learned  that  the  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  had 
agreed  upon  the  compromise  measure 
contaming  the  10-percent  surtax  and 
imposing  a  $6  billion  spending  cut  for 
fiscal  year  1969  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Smathers- Williams  package  of  April 

The  followinsj  day  the  Washington 
Post  editoriahzed  that  the  surtax  had 
passed  an  important  hurdle."  and  that 
while  "none  of  the  extravagant  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  the  surtax  are  likely  to 
be  realized,  the  passage  of  a  tax  increase 
will  place  federal  finances  on  a  more  or- 
derly basis,  a  goal  that  should  be 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  delay."  ' 

More  recent  advice  is  contained  in  a 
furtiier  review  of  the  necessity  to  reduce 
deficits  m  order  to  forestall  a  new  gold 
rush:  '  a  renewed  plea  for  the  approval 
of  the  tax  proposal:  '"  reports  that  2old 
prices  in  London  have  hit  all-time  highs 
for  the  past  2  days,'  and  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  E^/emng  Star  which 
concludes  as  follows: 

The  surt-ax  should  be  passed — now.  The 
budget  should  be  trimmed  wherever  pos- 
sible— now.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  and  to 
dni't  until  after  the  elections.  For  unless  the 
U  S  starts  now  to  show  some  sense  of  flnan- 
cial  responsibility,  the  piper  may  not  even 
accept   dollars  in  payment  by  November.'"  * 

Mr  President.  I  should  very  much  like 

to  end  on  a  note  of  hope. 

I  will  do  so  .n  the  words  of  the  London 
Economist  magazine,  which  I  find  to  be 
of  consistently  high  quality  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  most  recent  edition  of  this  pub- 
lication states: 

I:  has  often  been  said  of  the  United  States 
Confess  that  it  acts  very  foolishy  much  of 
the  time  but  that  on  the  major  issues,  in  the 
end.  it  acta  responsibly.  ...  At  this  writing. 
the  tax  Increase  is  not  yet  assured  of  pas- 
sage   .        The    members,    a    clear    majority, 


Talking  Points  on  the  Tax  Increases", 
Remarks  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  by 
Soeaker  John  McCormack,  Daily  Congres- 
sional Record.  May  6,  1968,  p.  H3392. 

--  "Tax  Surcharge — Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  iH.  Doc. 
No,  305)  ",  Daily  Cotigressional  Record,  May 
6.  1968.  pp.  H3334  and  H3335. 

■"  "Tax  Package  Wrapped  Up  by  Conferees", 
bv  Richard  L.  Lyons.  Washington  Post,  May 
10.  1968.  p.  Al:5. ' 

■■'""The  Tax  Bill  Advances"'.  Washington 
Post.  May  11.  1968,  p,  A16:l. 

-  "Reducticiin  in  U.S.  Spending  Deficits 
Necessary  to  Escape  New  Gold  Rush",  by 
Harold  B.  DoTsey,  Washington  Post,  May  13. 
1698,  p.  D8:5, 

-■""Tax  Bill  Approval  is  Urged  by  Fowler", 
by  Richard  L.  Lyons,  Wodhington  Post,  May 
14.   1968.  p.  Al:5. 

-'  "London  Gold  Prices  Hit  All-Time  High". 
Washington  Post.  May  16.  1968,  p.  Kll:4; 
"Gold  Prices  Continue  to  Climb  In  London 
Mart.""  by  Karl  E.  Meyer,  Washington  Post, 
May  17.  1968,  page  D9:7, 

-'•'No  Time  to  Lose",  Wa.^nington  Evening 
Siar,  May  14.  1968. 


do  know  that  It  must  be  done,  though  even 
now  the  flnal  vote  in  the  House  la  not  a  sure 
thing. 

Ail  through  this  agonizing  struggle  a 
strange  combination  of  forces  has  lieid  up 
the  tax  bill  .  .  ,  Against  this  combination 
the  views  of  foreign  central  bankers,  not  to 
mention  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  even  the  President,  have  seemed  to 
make  little  headway.  And  yet  the  facts  have 
apparently  sunk  In,  When  the  vote  was  taken 
In  the  Senate  In  early  April,  and  then  again 
this  week  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  majority  for  lUgher  taxed  was 
decisive.-"" 

Mr,  President,  a  month  and  a  half  ago 
the  clock  stood  at  the  11th  hour.  Per- 
haps now  it  is  just  a  few  minutes  before 
the  flnal  hour, 

I  hope  that  the  legislative  institutions 
of  my  country  will  rise  to  this  challenge, 
I  do  not  wish  the  90th  Congress  to  be 
known  in  history  as  the  assembly  where 
democracy  failed  the  test  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  ushered  in  the  decline  of 
another  civilization.  If  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  preserve  its  stability 
and  afford  to  exercise  its  leadership  in 
the  world,  I  hesitate  to  think  what  pow- 
ers will  replace  it, 

Mr,  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  respond  upon  this  his- 
toric occasion  and  immediately  approve 
the  surtax  proposal  together  with  re- 
s:x)nsible  controls  on  Federal  spending. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  now,  I  fear  that 
the  hour  will  strike,  and  because  of  those 
who  have  not  been  counted,  our  Nation 
will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  following:  an  article  by  Mr, 
J,  A,  Livingston,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  6,  1968, 
and  which  is  entitled  "A  Message  to 
Congress:  'Raise  Taxes' ";  the  re- 
marks of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H,  Fowler  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  April 
30,  1968;  and  an  article  from  the  Econ- 
omist magazine  of  May  11,  1968,  entitled 
■'Congress  Faces  the  Tax  Facts": 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6,   1968] 

A     Message    to     Congress:     "Raise    Taxes" 

(By  J.  A,  Livingston) 

Zurich. — This  is  a  message  to  Congress — 
not  from  the  gnomes  that  supposedly  reside 
here  and  cause  ebbs  and  flows  in  Interna- 
tional confidence,  but  from  sober,  hopeful 
bankers,  businessmen  and  government  offi- 
cials in  Frankfurt.  Bonn.  Bern  and.  of  course, 
Zurich.  It"s  "Raise  taxes," 

Only  in  that  way  will  the  United  States 
demonstrate  that  It  means  to  stop  stuffing  the 
central  banlcs  of  Europe  with  unwanted 
dollars. 

Whether  diplomatically  phrased  or  im- 
patiently outspoken,  the  message  is  unmis- 
takable. Here  It  is  in  direct  quotes: 

Otmar  Emminger,  a  director  of  the  German 
Budesbank,  Pranlcfiu:t,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  special  drawing  rights  agreement  at 
Stockholm;  ""We  have  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  will  do  the  right  things  until 
all  hope  is  gone.  Will  Americans  take  the 
right  measures  to  restore  confidence? 


^"Congress  Paces  the  Tax  Pacts",  by  The 
Economist,  May  11,  1968,  p,  17, 

See  also  "Tax  Bill  Moves  in  Tense  Drama," 
by  Marquis  Chiids,  Washington  Post,  May  15, 
1968,  p,  A14:  rt,  lead. 


""The  dollar  is  not  overvalued  in  spite  of 
wage,  price  and  cost  Increases  in  the  last  18 
months.  To  devalue  the  dollar  would  open 
a  Pandora's  box  which  no  responsible  central 
banker  wants  to  deal  with  It  would  be  a  far 
greater  problem  than  that  which  now  con- 
fronts the  U.S. 

•"A  clear  tendency  toward  Improvement  in 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position  is 
necessary.  Then  confidence  In  the  dollar  and 
the  international  monetary  system  would 
increase  " 

Franz-Josef  Trouvaln,  director  of  the 
economics  department  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  Frankfurt,  largest  commercial  bank  in 
Germany;  "We  trust  the  dollar.  Basically, 
it  is  the  strongest  currency  because  the  US. 
is  the  strongest  nation  in  resources.  We 
recognize  that  you  have  special  burdens — 
the  Vietnam  war,  foreign  aid  and  capital 
export.s — investing  abroad. 

■'However,  the  US.  bears  a  .special  respon- 
sibility for  international  economic  develop- 
ment and  international  monetary  stability. 
It  is  quite  clear  in  Europe,  that  without  a 
cut  in  federal  expenditures  and  i\n  increase 
in  taxes,  the  present  international  monetary 
difflcuitles  can't  be  solved." 

Kurt  Richebacher.  general  manager  of  the 
forPign  department.  Dresdner  Bank,  Frank- 
furt, second  largest  in  Germany:  ■'The  US. 
is  messing  up  the  world.  Every  country  ha.i 
to  ivccept  the  rules  of  the  game — to  expand 
or  slow  down — according  to  its  balance-of- 
payments  position,  .'\menca  is  not  yet 
remedying  its  budgetary  deficit.  It  is  relying 
on  monetary  policy.  .\i\(i  it  is  forcing  up  in- 
terest rates  all  over  the  world" 

John  P.  McCardle.  vice  president  for  Eu- 
ropean operations,  Honeywell.  Inc  ,  Frank- 
furt; "European  businessmen  are  worried 
that  the  U.S.  will  not  correct  its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  that  will  cause  a  crisis. 
We  have  had  to  give  up  one  project — a 
merger — because  of  U.S.  controls.  We  cotild 
not  be  sure  of  the  financing." 

Guenther  Harkort,  German  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state  lor  foreign  trade  and  develop- 
ment. Bonn;  'AH  we  can  do  is  wait  and  ,see. 
We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
the  United  States.  We  are  following  an  ex- 
pansionist policy  for  internal  reasons.  This 
is  good  for  the  dollar  and  the  pound.  The 
crucial  question  i^;  What  is  Congress  going 
to  do?"""  _ 

Bruno  Muller,  vice  director  '■{  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  Bern;  "My  personal  opinion  is 
that  there  are  reservations  about  the  dol- 
lar. I  wouldn't  buy  dollars  at  the  moment 
because  I  wouldn't  sleep  quietly.  I  would  do 
it  later,  if  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
were  better. 

Three  stages  are  necessary — first  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit:  second  equilibrium;  third 
a  small  surplus.  Then  you  could  .sleep  nights 
with  dollars  in  your  pockets." 

Alfred  Hartmann,  general  manager.  Un- 
ion Bank.  Zurich,  largest  commercial  bank  in 
Switzerland;  'Things  are  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  central  banks.  The  situation  is  fragile. 
Investors  and  speculators  forced  the  aban- 
donment of  the  gold  pool.  Now  the  urgency 
is  to  restore  confidence  because  things  can 
go  out  of  control. 

"Europeans  are  disappointed.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  not  cut  expenditures  sufficient- 
ly and  the  President  has  not  been  able  to 
get  through  Congress  a  tax  increase  which 
has  been  obviously  necessary  for  a  long  time. 
And  so,  we  doubt  that  the  U.S.  is  able  to  bal- 
ance it.s  payments  and  we  wonder  if  It  is 
willing, 

■  The  dollar  is  still  considered  to  i>e  one 
of  the  st/ongest  currenices.  It  is  foolish  to 
think  it  Is  overvalued.  Devaluation  of  the 
dollar  is  a  nonsense.  Other  European  coun- 
tries can't  allow  it  for  competitive  reasons. 

'We  are  sitting  in  an  American  boat  and 
it's  leaking." 

Edwin  Stopper,  president  of  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Bank,  Zurich;  "We  are  not  in  a  com- 
fortable monetary  environment.  These  are 
times   of    financial    tension.    I   can't    predict 
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what  will  happen  to  the  dollar,  I  am  not  a 
prophet, 

"It  Is  our  wish  and  our  liope  that  the 
dollar  remains  the  leading  currency.  The 
U.S,  balance-of-payments  deficit  has  gone 
on  too  long.  As  a  result,  there  are  too  many 
dollars  and  holdings  of  dollars  are  regarded 
as  a  loan  to  the  most  powerful  country  in 
ihe  world. 

"If  the  U.S.  were  to  demonstrate  that  it 
can  reduce  Eubstantlaliy  its  deficit,  the  prob- 
lem v.culd  change  and  attitudes  would 
change.  Now,  the  U.S,  is  regarded  as  n  debtor 
country  because  of  its  persistent  deficit.  A 
surplus  once  or  twice  would  be  excellent. 
Even  a  reduction  In  the  deficit  would  be 
usefxil. 

"It  would  cause  people  to  think  that  the 
doll.lr  once  again  would  be  scarce.  The  dol- 
lar once  again  wotild  become  desirable.  And 
If  the  U.S.  then  ran  a  deficit,  the  lending 
country  would  be  extending  credit— in  peo- 
ple's minds — Instead  of  borrowing," 

And  liow  do  Europeans  feel  the  U.S.  can 
demonstrate  its  earnestness,  its  intention? 
In  two  words:  Raise  taxes. 

THE  HooB  or  FISCAL  Responsibility 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Secretary    of    the    Treasury,     tjefore    the 

Cliamber     of    Commerce     of     tlie     United 

States,   Washington,  D,C„   April  30,   1968) 

It  is  always  an  honor  for  me  to  ineet  with 

this  dlstlngtUshed  group  of  businees  leaders 

who  convene  here  at  this  season  out  of  their 

concern    with    our    nattonal    economic    and 

financial  problems  and  policies. 

The  timing  of  our  meeting  together  is 
particularly  propitious — for  yoti  because  you 
escape  a  much  more  detailed  speech  since  I 
must  participate  later  today  in  a  meeting 
with  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
a  group  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  Congress  designated  from  the 
tax-writing  Committees.  The  conference  will 
seek  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  as  passed  by  the  House 
continuine  cert;Un  excise  taxes  and  the  Sen- 
ate Act  called  "Balance  of  Payments  i;nd  Do- 
mestic Economy  .Act  of  1968"  which  does 
that  and  a  great  many  more  things,  includ- 
ing increasing  income  taxes  and  reducing 
Federal   expenditures. 

Tlus  week  you  will  be  meeting  your  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  and  this  morn- 
ing's session  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  my  views  on  a  topic  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  legislative  agenda — 
what  to  do  about  taxes  and  appropriations. 
Let  me  say  in  advance  that  my  remarks  on 
this  topic  are  meant  to  be  calm,  deliberate, 
unexcited  and  unemotional — and  in  prepared 
text — and  not  intended  to  give  offense.  In 
the  spot  I  am  in  I  cannot  afford  vo  be  mad 
at  anybody  and  I  need  help  from  all — par- 
ticularly you  and  the  Congress. 

For  in  the  month  ahead,  indeed  the  week 
ahead,  in  fact  today,  and  in  this  very  hour, 
your  national  government,  your  Nation,  and 
each  one  of  us  faces  tiie  hour  of  responsi- 
bility— the  hour  of  sober  fiscal  responsibility. 
In  it  we  must  make  a  momentous  decision. 
That  decision  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
pay  our  bills  and  order  our  economic  and 
financial  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
decisively  reduce  the  twin  deficits  in  our 
Federal  budget  and  in  our  international 
balance  of   payments. 

These  deficits  rose  to  such  proportions  in 
1967  that,  unless  reversed  and  sharply  re- 
duced in  1968,  they  threaten  to  lialt  the  tre- 
mendovis  economic  progress  the  United 
States  has  made  over  the  past  seven  and 
a  half  years  and  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments achieved  by  the  free  world  economy 
over  the  past  twenty  years. 

These  twin  deficits  menace  the  continued 
strength  and  stability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  future  of  the  economies  of  many 
other  nations  whose  destinies  are  closely 
linked  to  ours,  and  the  viability  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  which  depends  bo 


heavily  on  a  stjong  U3-  dollar  as  the  world's 
principal  reserve  and  business  transaction 
currency. 

The  deficit  in  the  US  balance  of  payments 
has  been  persistent  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  has  caused  a  heavy  loss  In  the  liquid  re- 
serves behind  the  dollar.  Although  each  year 
lias  seen  an  increase  in  our  overall  net  asset 
position,  including  long-term  as  well  as 
.short-term  assets  and  liabilities,  our  liquidity 
position  as  the  world's  banker  has  steadily 
weakened  because  of  this  increasing  imbal- 
ance in  oiir  short-term  position.  This  slttia- 
lion  has  been  tolerated  In  the  financial  world 
jirimarlly  because  of  the  strength  and  com- 
petitive cniwclly  of  the  U.S.  economy  which 
has  been  capable  in  each  of  the  last  seven 
years  of  producing  a  substantial  trr.de 
.surplus. 

But.  in  the  last  six  months  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  ovir  balance  of  payments  deficit 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  serious  deteri- 
oration in  our  tr.-:de  *iurplus,  resulting  from 
an  economy  that  is  growing  at  too  la.st  a 
rate  of  speed,  growth  that  is  accompanied 
by  i.n  tinacceptable  rate  of  inflation,  a  wage- 
price  upw,ard  tplr.U,  and  work  stoppages,  real 
or  threatened,  affecting  key  sectors  of  foreign 
trade. 

A  major  contributing  f,\ctor  to  the  cur- 
rent balance  of  payments  ti'uation  with  lt« 
declining  trade  margin,  and  one  that  threat- 
ens our  future  prosperity  .ind  ihe  stability 
of  our  domestic  economy,  is  the  coincidence 
of  a  highly  .stimulative  deflclt  in  our  internal 
Fcdcr.ti  budget  this  !i,scal  year  with  a  period 
of  expanding  economic  activity. 

And  what  is  more  frightening  is  the  mas- 
sive deficit — in  excess  of  $20  billion — pro- 
jected for  the  next  fiscal  year — unless  in  the 
weeks  immediately  ahead  the  U  S.  Congress— 
whose  members  you  will  be  meeting  this 
week — adopts  a  legislative  package  of  fiscal 
restraint  Uiat  combines  a  substantial  in- 
come tax  increase  with  a  reduction  In  the 
expenditures  and  appropriations  i>roJected 
In  the  January  budget. 

Given  our  lilgh  employment  economy  with 
heavy  defense  expcndittires  some  inescapable 
increases  in  the  civilian  costs  of  government, 
and  a  private  economic  sector  that  Is  ad- 
vancing sharply  on  a  wide  front,  the  accept- 
ance of  enliu^d  deficits  in  the  budget  and 
the  balance  of  payments  is  contrary  to  sound 
economic  and  financial  policy — against  ail 
the  wisdom  either  of  conventiomU  or  the  so- 
called  new  economics.  Accordingly,  It  is  the 
Inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  use  fiscal  .and  monetary  policy  to  reduce 
these  deficits  and  to  brake  the  economy  to  a 
s;ife  cruising  speed. 

We  are  facing  nothing  less  than  a  test  of 
representative  government  in  economic  and 
financial  affairs. 

Tlie  ability  of  the  United  St.ates  to  BUsUiin 
strong,  stable  and  non-inflationary  growth 
Is  now  being  severely  challenged  and  tested. 
The  manner  in  which  we  respond  to  this  test 
will  determine  our  national  capacity  to  avert 
the  swings  of  feverish  inflation,  as  well  as  the 
despair  of  recession  or  stagnation,  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  a  flexible  fiscal  policy  con- 
Joined  to  appropriate  monetary  policy  Make 
no  mistake.  Our  economic  future  and  that 
of  the  entire  free  world  are  at  stake  in  this 
hour  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  strength  of  the  world  economy  and 
the  continuance  of  a  viable  international 
monetary  system  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  a  sustained  level  of  stable  economic 
growth  In  the  United  States  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  dollar — sound  in  terms  of 
prices  and  exchange  rates. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
at  a  time  when  confidence  in  that  system 
has  been  slioken,  as  it  was  last  November  by 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  and  a 
number  of  other  lesser  currencies,  and  the 
speculative  buying  of  gold  that  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  $2  billion  of  its  gold 
reserves  in  these  last  six  months. 

We  simply  cannot — must  not — under  these 
circumstances  continue  to  accept  these  twin 


deficits  in  our  balance  of  imymenis  and  in- 
ternal Federal  budget.  To  do  r,o  is  to  for- 
sake prudence,  take  Intolerable  risks,  and 
refuse  to  exercise  the  fiscal  discipline  re- 
quired lor  the  pre.servatlon  of  a  balanced 
prosperity.  And  without  such  a  balancrfl 
prosperity,  we  can  never  Impe  to  a''hicve  "Ur 
national  i;oals  of  peace  and  j)r<igre!^s  :iV(r('ii«t 
and  domestic  tranquility  at  home  horn  of 
shared  opportunities  :ind  benefits  of  our  free 
private   enterprise   system. 

That  is  not  just  the  view  of  the  Socrelar-, 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Cliiiirman  William  McChosney  Martin 
and  the  entire  Federal  Reserve  Bourd.  ihe 
Council  of  Ecfilioinic  Advl:ers,  and  Ihe  vast 
preponderance  of  economic  und  fiiumclal 
niilhorities.  private  and  puMlr.  here  and  In 
other  hinds. 

It  is  a  tiew  sh;U"cd  by  many  members  of 
CoiiKicss  of  both  ijurtics  Including  a  sub- 
stantial majorlly  of  the  Senate  reflected  in 
the  voting  in  iate  March  and  early  April 
on  the  Act  referred  to  earlier 

But  lis  yet,  that  sentiment  luus  not  \i(r''.\ 
Iransliited  into  the  decisive  legislative  ac- 
tions that  is  necessary. 

■Wlial  are  the  principal  measures  the  Na- 
tion is  asked  to  accept  temporarily  so  that 
\vc  can  ;ts£ure  a  safe  passage  thr-juph  these 
financial  shoals  to  continuing  prosperiiy  .>nd 
security,  while  meeting  our  urgent  national 
responsiblUties  at  home  and  abroad?  They 
are  these : 

1  A  tem[Jorary  incre.'Lse  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  amounting  to  an  average  of  one 
pennv  on  every  dollar  of  Income  we  earn 
and  a  temporary  ten  percent  surcliarge  on 
corporate  tax  liabilities. 

2.  A  cut  in  Govenuncnt  ixpendltures  and 
appropriations  usable  m  the  next  fiscal  year 
Ijeglnnlng  July  1  for  Federal  programs  of 
lesser  priority  and  urgency.  Some  of  these 
are  identified  on  •  pages  20  and  22  of  the 
President"  January  Budget  Mess.age. 

;?.  Appropriate  monetary  policy  which  In 
this  period  calls  for  moderation  in  the  provl- 
sKin  of  additional  credit  and  money  supply. 
4  Avoidance  of  highly  Inflaticmary  wape- 
prlce  decisions  and  cryipllng  work  sU^ppages. 
real  or  threatened,  that  induce  an  iucrease 
in  imports  and  Interfere  with  export  expan- 
sion. 

5.  P.eductions  in  our  expenditures  over- 
seas, both  governmenUil  and  private,  except 
wliere  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  our 
national  commltmento. 

Having  earlier  recommended  the  tax  in- 
crease and  additional  measures  of  expendi- 
ture control  and  reduction  In  his  Message  on 
August  3,  1967.  President  Johnson  incorpo- 
rated these  proposals,  together  with  a  broad- 
ened and  more  stringent  series  of  balance  of 
payments  measures,  in  ills  New  Year's  Day 
Message  to  tlie  Nation. 

This  program  Includes  unwelcome  and 
unpleasant  me.^ures  It  Involves  temporary 
sacrifices  by  the  American  people,  our  lousi- 
nesses and  our  banking  institutions.  We  do 
not  like  to  ask  them — we  cannot  afford  to  ask 
less  at  this  point  of  our  iiistcry.  Too  much 
Is  at  stake  for  us  to  rely  on  hflifway.  busi- 
ness-as-usual measures,  lioplng'that  they  will 
suffice,  thinking  that  we  still  have  lots  of 
time  to  come  to  grips  with  owr  financial 
problems.  The  simple  fact  is  that— we  are 
running  out  of  time— and  neither  the  United 
States  r.or  other  nations  can  wait  much 
longer  for  us  to  bring  our  financial  affairs 
much  closer  to  balance. 

Fiscal  restraint  is  even  more  urgently  re- 
quired today  than  it  was  when  the  President 
recommended  it  to  the  Congress  nine  months 
ago.  A  tax  increase  on  the  scale  recommended 
then,  coupled  wtlh  reductions  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures, lias  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  single  most  decisive  and  important  ac- 
tion we  can  take  to  protect  our  economic 
security  and  strengthen  the  dollar. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Administration  and  I,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
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have  sought  this  tax  Increase  and  affective 
measures  of  expenditure  control  diligently 
and  persistently — last  August,  again  In  late 
November,  again  In  January.  We  pressed 
hard  af;aln  in  mid-March  In  the  midst  of  the 
gold  crisis. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  case  presented 
then,  and  challenged  by  some,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  developments. 

Last  August  and  on  these  later  occasions, 
we  urged  that  a  tax  Increase,  along  with 
expenditure  control,  was  necessary  If  the 
1968  budget  deficit  then  projected  In  excess 
of  $20  billion  was  to  be  substantially  re- 
duced, thereby 

(ai  avoiding  a  coincidence  of  a  highly 
stimulative  deficit  with  a  rapidly  expanding 
private  economy  which  would  make  the  com- 
bination Increasingly  inflationary. 

(b)  minimizing  the  Federal  credit  de- 
mands which  would  otherwise  Induce  sub- 
stantially higher  interest  rates  arfd  tighter 
credit. 

(c)  protecting  our  trade  surplus  from  the 
decline  that  Invariably  accompanies  an  ex- 
cessively exuberant  economy. 

(di  maintaining  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  put  Its  financial 
house  In  prder. 

But  there  were  those  who  Insisted  that  a 
tax  Increase  w;us  not  necessary,  if  only  ex- 
penditures were  reduced.  In  the  field  of 
expenditures,  there  was  much  talk  and  some 
action. 

Prom  Augiist  through  November,  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  entire  range  cf  Federal 
activities  were  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Administration. 
Congress  enacted  a  law  providing  an  omni- 
bus, cross-the-board  cut  in  all  controllable 
expenditures.  As  a  result  of  these  actions 
there  were  specific  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures for  many  budgeted  items  totaling 
$4",    billion. 

But  there  was  no  tax  increase. 

What  was  the  result? 

Today  the  1968  budget  deficit  is  still  run- 
ning as  high  a^''lt  was  last  August. 

Why'' 

Because  while  controllable  expenditures 
were  being  reduced,  others  less  controllable 
such  as  V'letnam  war  costs.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  matching  payments  to 
states  required  by  law  were  increasing. 

Last  August  there  were  those  who  opposed 
the  tax  Increase  because  they  doubted  the 
economic  forecast  of  a  fast-rising  economy 
after  the  slow  start  of  early  1967.  What  hap- 
pened? 

The  gross  national  product  increased  more 
than  $16  billion  per  quarter  in  the  second 
half  of  1967  in  contrast  with  less  than  $6.5 
billion  per  quarter  average  in  the  first  half. 
And  the  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968 
was  an  extraordinary  $20  billion,  exceeding 
all  previous  records.  Inventory  accumulation 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1968  was  unusually 
low.  so  that  final  sales  were  up  by  an  enor- 
mous $25  billion. 

Last  August  there  were  some  who  doubted 
there  would  be  an  Inflationary  trend  in  the 
absence  of  a  tax  increase. 

In  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of  excessive 
demand,  prices  and  wages  were  bound  to 
rise  sharply.  The  evidence  that  this  is  al- 
ready happening  is  as  plain  as  can  be.  In 
the  first  quarter,  the  GNP  deflator  rose  at 
more  than  4  percent  af,  an  annual  rate.  The 
consumer  price  index 'has  advanced  abatft-v 
3^4  percent  in  the  past  year,  and  wholesale' 
prices  recently  have  shown  very  rapid  ad- 
vances. Wage  settlements  have  become  more 
Inflationary.  All  of  these  developments,  of 
coxirse.  create  serious  burdens  and  Inequi- 
ties at  home  and  are  a  major  detriment  to 
our  international  competitive  position. 

The  view  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing should  largely  be  ascribed  to 
"cost-push"  rather  than  "demand-pull".  The 
fact  is  that  in  recent  quarters,  the  advance 


In  over-all  demand  has  accelerated  sharply 
and  that  over  the  same  period,  there  has  also 
been  a  very  substantial  step-up  in  prices. 

It  simply  Is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  developments  are  unconnected.  It  is 
true  that  part  of  the  present  push  for  higher 
wages  is  based  on  a  desire  to  catch  up  with 
prior  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  Is  also 
true  that  if  fiscal  measures  taken  now  should 
succeed  In  reducing  over-all  demand  pres- 
sures, cost-push  elements  will  still  represent 
a  substantial  problem  for  the  economy  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  this  In  no  sense  im- 
plies that  there  is  no  connection  between 
over-all  demand  developments  and  price 
pressures.  Indeed.  If  proper  fiscal  action  is 
taken  now.  we  will  still  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  move  the  economy  gradually  back 
toward  price  stability,  both  by  reducing  de- 
mand pressures  on  prices  and  by  creating  a 
better  environment  for  coping  with  cost- 
push.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fall  to  take 
steps  to  contain  excessive  demand,  the  pros- 
pects of  finding  any  effective  ways  of  cop- 
ing with  upward  price  pressures  from  the 
cost  side  are  virtually  nil. 

Last  August  we  spoke  about  a  continuance 
of  the  Federal  deficit  at  a  $20  billion  level 
resulting  in  heavy  burdents  on  the  credit 
markets.  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience 
what  has  happened  to  Interest  rates  and 
credit.  Rates  have  increased  in  all  categories 
and  credit  is  getting  tighter — and  the  end 
may  not  be  In  sight  unless  there  is  a  tax 
Increase. 

Last  August  we  said  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  would  be  serious  without  a 
tax  increase.  It  did  become  serious  largely 
because  of  a  sharp  deterioration  in  our  trade 
surplus  that  accompanied  a  too-rapid  ad- 
vance of  aggregates  of  economic  activity. 

Action  on  the  tax  proposals  has  become 
the  symbol  all  over  the  world  of  our  willing- 
ness to  manage  our  financial  affairs  as  befits 
the  country  which  provides  the  world's  lead- 
ing reserve  and  transaction  currency.  It  has 
been  the  matter  of  gravest  concern  to  my 
fellow  Finance  Ministers  in  every  interna- 
tional gathering  I  have  attended  since  Au- 
gust and  in  innumerable  bilateral  exchanges 
here  in  Washington.  America  is  on  trial  on 
the  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility.  More  is  ex- 
pected of  us — because  ours  is  a  reserve  cur- 
rency country.  We  are  the  world  banker  and 
the  foreign  holders  of  our  dollars  are.  in 
effect,  owners  of  demand  deposits  in  our 
bank. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  has  suffered  some- 
what because  of  the  failure,  up  to  now.  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  taxes  and  pay 
Its  bills  in  a  manner  condticive  to  the  health 
of  the  economy  and  stability  of  the  currency. 

But  happily  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the 
story. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  speak  plainly  on  these  matters.  And 
I  have  done  so  in  the  past  as  I  do  now. 

But  it  is  also  his  duty  to  keep  trying,  to 
retain  hope,  and  to  have  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  representative  govern- 
ment to  do  what  is  plainly  right,  even  in  an 
election  year. 

It  was  out  of  this  confidence  that  I  said  in 
mid-March,  during  the  week  of  the  last 
climactic  run  on  the  London  gold  market, 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

"In  the  light  of  all  these  factors,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  reasonable  men  who  want  to 
preserve  their  country's  economic  and  politi- 
cal viability  ought  to  come  together  and  put 
a  tax  bill  on  the  books  and  do  that  promptly, 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  manage  to  do 
that  within  the  next  30  days." 

Let  us  review  what  has  happened  since 
that  expression  of  hope. 

On  the  following  week-end.  the  Governors 
of  the  central  banks  of  the  seven  participat- 
ing gold  pool  countries  met  in  Washington 
and  took  historic  decisions  to  divorce  the 
exchange  of  gold  reserves  among  monetary 


authorities  from  the  non-monetary  markets, 
giving  rise  to  a  two-price  system. 

Two  week-ends  later  the  Finance  Ministers 
and  Central  Bank  Glovernors  of  the  Group 
of  Ten,  the  major  financial  powers,  met  at 
Stockholm.  Except  for  the  representatives 
of  France,  they  reached  agreements  that  en- 
abled the  Executive  Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  conclude  and  re- 
lease its  Report  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  providing  for  the  deliberate 
and  orderly  creation  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  as  new  reserve  assets  to  supplement 
gold  and  dollars.  This  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  Presidential  Message  to  Congress  later 
today. 

These  significant  decisions,  however  im- 
portant to  preserve  and  improve  the  work- 
ings of  the  international  monetary  system. 
are  no  final  .inswer  to  the  Inadequacies  of 
that  system  that  stem  from  the  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments  and  the  waning 
confidence  In  the  holdings  of  reserve  cur- 
rencies such  as  the  dollar. 

In  their  recent  Communique  on  March 
17th  the  Central  Bank  Governors  noted  that 
an  underlying  premise  for  the  measures 
taken  was  their  belief  that  "it  was  the  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  defend  the  value  of  the  dollar 
through  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  and  that  substantial  improvement 
of  the  US.  balance  of  payments  is  a  high 
priority  objective." 

This  was  but  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  without  the  maintenance  of  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  all 
efforts  to  preserve,  maintain  and  improve 
the  international  monetary  system  are  en- 
dangered. 

Because  of  intervening  developments  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  I  was  able  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  at  Stockholm  on 
March  30: 

"Fortunately  I  am  able  to  report  to  you 
that  there  Is  a  rising  tide  of  feeling  in  the 
Congress  that  the  time  for  decisive  action 
on  the  fiscal  front  is  approaching.  There  is 
a  growing  sense  of  urgency  that  our  financial 
situation  must  be  corrected  if  representative 
government  is  to  perform  its  function  In 
meeting  the  necessities  of  the  people  rather 
than  satisfying  wishful   thinking." 

I  did  not  give  these  assurances  lightly.  Be- 
fore leaving  for  Stockholm  I  had  noted,  as 
you  must  have,  that  a  bi-partisan  coalition. 
led  by  Senator  Smathers  of  Florida  and  Sen- 
ator John  Williams  of  Delaware,  supported 
by  both  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
and  Minority  Leader  Dlrksen.  had  registered 
the  clear  conviction  of  a  sizable  majority  of 
that  body  favoring  a  legislative  package  that 
combined  in  a  single  bill  the  President's  tax 
proposals  with  specific  and  concrete  meas- 
ures for  reductions  in  budgeted  expenditures 
for  fiscal   1969. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  extended  consulta- 
tions with  members  of  Congress.  I  had  con- 
cluded and  had  publicly  stated  that  It  was 
my  belief  that  a  responsible  majority  In  the 
Congress  is  coming  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  we  must  increase  taxes  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  if  taxes  are  to  go  up.  the 
increase  must  be  made  temporary  by  con- 
joining it  in  a  procedural  form  yet  to  be 
determined  with  a  reduction  in  the  finan- 
cial outlays  and  obligations  projected  in  the 
January  budget. 

I  said  on  March  26.  while  speaking  in 
Philadelphia.  "The  procedure  by  which  a 
formula  for  combining  spending  reductions 
and  a  tax  increase  is  to  be  devised  and  en- 
acted Is  .".  matter  for  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress, its  tax  writing  Committees,  its  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  its  leadership." 

May  I  add  only  that  everything  that  has 
happened  since  that  time  has  confirmed 
these  views  and  this  confidence. 

On  March  31  the  President  of  the  United 
States  set  country  above  self — and  above  all 
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personal  partisan  causes— by  foregoing  any 
plans  to  continue  in  the  Presidency  beyond 
next  January  20.  In  so  doing  he  said: 

"The  Congress  is  now  considering  our  pro- 
posals, and  they  are  considering  reductions 
m  the  budget  that  we  submitted.  As  part  of 
a  program  of  fiscal  restraint  that  Includes 
the  tax  surcharge.  I  shall  approve  appropri- 
ate reductions  in  the  January  budget  when 
and  if  Congress  so  decides  that  that  should 

be  done. 

"One  thing  Is  unmistakably  clear,  how- 
ever Our  deficit  Just  must  be  reduced.  Fail- 
ure to  act  could  bring  on  conditions  that 
would  strike  hardest  at  those  people  that 
all  of  us  are  trying  to  help." 

on  April  2  the  Senate  adopted  the  Wll- 
llams-Smathers  amendment  providing  for 
the  tax  Increase  and  a  cut  in  expenditures. 
On  April  5  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
began  their  deliberations;  they  were  con- 
tinued on  April  10  and  resumed  on  April  24 
iifter    the    Easter   recess,    and    will    continue 

today.  „  ... 

Given  the  Government's  serious  financial 
situation  now  recognized  on  all  sides.  I  am 
confident  that  the  men  of  wisdom,  experi- 
ence and  patriotism  who  :u"e  involved  will 
not  permit  disagreements  over  details  or  pro- 
cedures, or  marginal  differences  as  to  the 
degree  of  expenditure  reduction  required,  to 
prevent  decisive  action  to  reduce  our  twin 
deficits  to  manageable  proportions. 

And  that  decisive  action  should  be  early 
and  soon.  Additional  delay  only  increases  the 
risks. 

It  continues  to  be  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  appropriate  modifications  can  be  devel- 
oped which  will  satisfy  the  conferees  on  the 
substance  of  the  bill;  and  that  suitable  pro- 
cedures satisfying  the  rules  and  prerogatives 
of  both  Houses  can  be  devised  so  as  to  per- 
mit early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
agreed-upon  measure  by  both  Houses. 

In  this  process  the  individual  Congress- 
man or  Senator  will  not  get  just  what  he 
would  prefer  for  his  constituents  or  for  the 
nation.  Nor  will  the  President,  given  the  spe- 
cial constitutional  power  of  the  Congress 
over  the  purse.  Neither  will  you  or  I.  But 
acting  together  we  can  do  what  needs  to  be 
done— take  care  of  our  essential  needs  at 
home  and  abroad  In  a  manner  that  will  keep 
our  economy  stable  and  the  dollar  strong. 
In  this  hour  of  national  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity I  ask  for  your  help  and  I  am  confident  of 
the  result. 


|From  the  Economist.  May  11.  1968] 
Congress  Faces  the  Tax  Facts 
Washington   DC —It  has  often  been  said 
of   the   United   States  Congress  that   it   acts 
very  foolishlv  much  of  the  time  but  that  on 
the  major  issues,  in  the  end.  it  acts  respon- 
slblv   The  current  question  of  a  tax  increase 
can"  be  seen  in  this  light.  Very  gradually  it 
has  been  brought  home  to  almost  everyone 
that   a   second   consecutive   deficit   of   more 
than  $20  billion  in  the  Budget  is  wrong  and 
irresponsible.    When    Americans    found    that 
they  could  not  cash  their  traveller's  cheques 
abroad    at    the    height    of    the    March    gold 
crisis,  when  the  foreign  trade  surplus  disap- 
peared altogether  in  March,  when  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  for  the  eighth  con- 
secutive month  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
4  per  cent,  when  interest  rates  went  up  to 
record  levels  (mostly  because  of  the  govern- 
ment's need  to  borrow  heavily)    members  of 
Congress  had  to  admit  that  something  was 
wrong. 

At  this  writing,  the  tax  increase  is  not 
vet  assured  of  passage.  But  after  nine  months 
of  dawdling  (which  followed  a  much  longer 
period  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
President ) ,  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
17  to  6  in  favour  of  higher  taxes.  This  com- 
mittee has  always  been  the  primary  hurdle 
and  the  way  round  It  has  been  almost  Byzan- 
tine. The  Senate  added  the  tax  increase  to  a 


relatively  non-controvcrslal  BUI  extending 
certain  excise  taxes.  So  the  fiscal  ijotentatcs 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  found 
themselves  dealing  with  the  matter  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  despite  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  revenue  measures 
must  originate  with  the  House. 

On  Wednesday  the  conference  approved  a 
tax  Increase  in  much  the  terms  asked  by  the 
Administration— a  surcharge  of  10  per  cent 
retroactive  to  April  1st  on  personal  Income 
taxes  and  to  January  1st  on  corporate  ones. 
Thus  the  House  is  now  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  conference 
report  on  a  Bill  which  it  has  not  lUself  passed; 
the  procedural  consequences  should  it  reject 
the  report  are  somewhat  intimidating.  But 
the  conference's  decisions  have  probably 
brought  some  Republicans  in  the  House 
round  to  support  the  Bill,  by  insisting  on  a 
bigger  cut  in  the  Administration's  spending 
than  the  majorltv  of  Democrats,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration itself,  had  said  that  they  would 
accept. 

A   wag  has  suggested   that  Mr.   Mills,   the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
should  be  designated  by  the  President  instead 
of   Mr.   Averell   Harrlman   to   negotiate   with 
Hanoi.  He  has  been,  over  the  nine  months  of 
indecision,    a    combination    of    mystery    and 
stubbornness,    shiftiness    and    public    spirit. 
Tliere  is  still  much  discussion  L.f  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  agree  at  a  secret  White  House 
meeting  on  April  30th  to  support  the  tax  In- 
crease of  $10  billion  .as  part  of  a  compromise 
package;    it  included  a  reduction  of  $4  bil- 
lion in  government  expenditure  in  the  new 
fiscal  year  starting  on  July  l.st  and  even  larger 
reductions— amounting    to    $18     billion— m 
commitments  for  future  spending.  For  a  while 
the  President  felt  bitterly  that  Mr   Mills  had 
misled    him:    then   Mr.    Mills   permitted    his 
committee  to  vote  at  last  and  the  vote  was 
favovirable. 

The  President  evidently  believed  that  he 
had  persuaded  at  least  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, including  m.any  of  the  relatively  con- 
■=ervative  ones,  that  reductions  in  spending  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $4  billion 
were  positively  not  feasible.  But  the  upshot 
of    Wednesdav's    proceedings    was    that    the 
Republicans  s"tuck  to  their  guns  and  insisted 
on  the  Bill's  provision  for  cuts  of  S6  billion. 
This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  Liberal  Democrats, 
who   now  see   their  social   and   urban  pro- 
grammes   threatened    Just    when    these    are 
most  urgent,  and  for  Mr.  John.son  himself, 
who  has   not  concealed   his  opinion   that   a 
cut  of  even  S4  billion  would  do  definite  harm. 
(The    details   of    the    cuts   are   not   clear   to 
anyone  vet.)  But  the  Democrats  in  the  con- 
ference 'found    themselves    forced    to    agree 
to  a  reduction  of  $6  billion  In  spending  in 
order  to  get  the  tax  Increase.  In  return,  they 
have  got   the  increase  in   full   measure   un- 
less,  against  expectation,  one  or  the  other 
chamber    balks.    To    many    economists,    of 
course,  and  perhaps  to  many  citizens,  it  is  an 
odd  world  when  Congress  will  vote  for  higher 
taxes  only   as   government  expenditures   are 
reduced,  rather  than  when  they  are  Increased. 
But  Mr    Mills  sensed  rightly  all  along  that 
m  the  current  mood  the  budgetary  deficit 
must  be  attacked  from  both  ends. 

Mr  Johnson  had  accepted  the  $4  billion 
reduction  in  expenditure,  which  will  not  be 
easy  onlv  reluctantlv.  The  amounts— and  the 
differences— seem  small  In  a  budget  of  $186 
billion,  but  what  is  at  issue  is  only  some 
$39  billion  that  is  in  any  way  "controllable" 
in  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  ahead.  Men  can 
differ  on  what  Is  right  In  the  way  of  pri- 
orities, but  that  is  precisely  the  problem;  a 
majority  cannot  be  mustered  for  massive  re- 
ductions in  spending  on  anything,  whether 
it  be  agriculture  or  space,  highways  or  tirban 
works. 

In  an  unusual  outburst.  Mr.  Johnson  in- 
sisted on  May  3rd  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress "stand  up  like  men"  and  vote  for  a  tax 
Bill  that  thev  knew  was  "what  ought  to  be 
done  for'*he"countrv."  At  first  this  seemed 


counter-productive,  but  once  again  Con- 
gress and  Mr.  Mills  in  particular,  has  proved 
unpredictable.  Tlie  members,  a  clear  ma- 
jority do  know  that  it  must  be  done,  though 
even  now  the  final  vote  in  the  House  is  not  a 
sure  thing. 

All     through     this    agonizing    struggle    a 
strange  combination  of   forces  has  held   up 
the  tax  Bill— opponents  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam    conservatives    who    Insisted    that    the 
problem  was  t(X5  murh   spending,  economic 
sophisticates  who  dented  that  demand  In  the 
economv  was  excessive,  a  group  that  simply 
opposed  Mr   Johnson  on  everything  and.  not 
least    a  wide  public  revulsion  against  higher 
federal  taxes  at  a  lime  when  state  and  local 
taxes  have  been  rising  steadily.  Against  this 
combination    the    views    of    foreign    central 
bankers    not  to  mention  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  even  the  President, 
have  seemed    to   make   little   headway.   And 
vet  the  facts  have  apparently  sunk  In.  When 
the  vote   was  taken  in  the  Senate  in  early 
April   and  then  again  this  week  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  majority  for 
higher  taxes  was  decisive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING  BERLIN 
Mr    MURPHY.   Recently.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  world's  greatest  musical 
composers,   Irving   Berlin,   ob.served   his 
80th  birthday  anniversary. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  is  enough  to  start 
them  humming  the  strains  of  "Easter 
Parade.'  "Cheek  to  Cheek."  "White 
Christmas."  or  one  of  the  other  immortal 
creations  which  sprang  from  his  musical 
genius. 

Todav.  however.  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  comments  particularly  to  his  great 
patriotic  songs—  God  Bless  America, " 
"Any  Bonds  Today, "  and  the  rest. 

If  ever  a  cliche  were  appropriate,  it  is 
surclv  accurate  to  note  that  they  do  not, 
indeed,  write  sones  like  that  any  more. 

More  significantly,  however,  there 
sometimes  seems  today  to  be  a  serious 
decrease  in  the  type  of  fervent  patriot- 
ism which  flowed  so  freely  and  proudly 
from  such  Irving  Berlin  compositions. 

His  was  a  patriotism  to  be  proclaimed 
unashamedly,  accompanied  by  blares  of 
trumpets   and   ruffles   of   drums,   to   all 

lands. 

His  was  a  patriotism  neither  too  .so- 
15histicated  to  shed  tears  nor  too  faint- 
hearted to  slied  blood. 

His  was  a  flag-waving,  parading  type 
of  patriotism  which  combined  unre- 
strained emotion  and  deep  dedication. 

It  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  the 
purveyors  of  alien  philosophies  among 
us  try  by  ridicule  and  innuendo  to  stifle 

and  kill. 

Such  natriotism.  as  I  mentioned,  seems 
to  find  less  acceptance  in  these  strange 
days  of  ultrasophistication,  nopinvolve- 
ment,  and  dissent. 

But,  thanks  to  men  like  Irving  Berlin, 
it  is  not  dead;  and  I  can  prove  it.  Just 
listen,  once  again,  to  God  Bless  Amer- 
ica.' 

You  will  see  what  I  mean. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  throushout 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
small  businessmen  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  our  economy.  Tlie  more  than 
5  million  enterorises  which  are  classi- 
fied within  the  category  of  "small  busi- 
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ness"  employ  nearly  40  percent  of  all 
workers,  and  account  for  about  one- 
third  of  all  goods  and  services. 

Recently,  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
the  Honorable  Roger  D.  Branigin.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  May  12  to  18  as 
Small  Business  Week  In  honor  of  the 
small  f.rms  in  my  State.  Tliis  is  a  tribute 
which  is  richly  deserved  and  should  re- 
ceive greater  recopnition.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  oQioial  proclama- 
tion issued  by  Governor  Branigin  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  « 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed^ in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Proclamation  f^r  Small  Business  Week, 
May   12  to  18,   1968 
To  All  to  Whom  These  Ptiesents  May  Come, 
Greetings  : 

Whereas,  the  United  States  now  contains 
more  than  Ave  million  small  buslnes.<;es 
which  produce  more  than  one-third  of  our 
goc;ds  and  service  and  provide  nearly  forty 
per  cont  ot-  the  total  employment;  and 

Whereas^ small  .business  Arms  are  an  indi- 
cation of  personal  independence  and  today, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  small  btislness 
field  is  one  of  innovation  and  opportunity; 
and 

.Whereas,  small  firms,  which  have  nlded  in 
advancing  living  standards  of  the  nation, 
have  made  vast  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional economic  success: 

Now.  therefcre.  I.  Roger  D.  Eranlgln.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  May  12-18.  1968.  as 
Small  Business  Week  in  Indiana  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  many  outstanding  people  In  the 
field  cf  small  business. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the 
Capital,  in  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  this 
25th   d.Ty  of   April    1968. 

Roger    D.    Branigin, 

Go!cr?ior. 
Edgar  D.  Whitcomii. 

-'  '"-ciary  of  State. 


TWO   MORE  VICTORIES   FOR 
RICIiARD  M.  NIXON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  this  week  took  two  more  long 
strides  toward  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President  and  the  White  House. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Repub-» 
licans  of  my  State  of  Nebraska  added 
their  votes  to  the  impressive  string  of 
primary  victories  which  Mr.  Nixon  has 
piled  up  across  the  countiy.  The  triumph 
was  a  smashing  70-plus  percent  of  the 
vote,  and  he  outpolled  the  combined  votes 
of  Senators  Kennedy  and  McCarthy. 

At  the  same  time,  on  a  separate  bal- 
lot, Nebraska  Republicans  elected  an  en- 
tire delegation  of  Nixon  supporters.  I 
am  pleased  that  I  was  among  those  so 
honored. 

Then  on  Thursday,  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  r  Mr.  Baker  1  relinquished 
his  own  "favorite  son"  position  in  favor 
of  Dick  Nixon,  placing  the  Volunteer 
State  in  the  Nixon  ranks  at  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  next  August. 

I  heartily  commend  Senator  B.\ker  for 
his  leadership  in  this  effort,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  splendid  statement 
he  made  at  yesterday's  press  conference. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  Tennessee 
on  two  occasions  within  the  past  several 
weeks,   and   it   is   my   observation   that 


Senator  B.^ker's  State,  like  Nebraska,  Is 
"Nixon  countrj'." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  Senator  Baker's  fine  statement 
of  yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement^  by  Senator  Howard  H.  Bakfr. 
Jr..  REPrntitiM  of  Tinme^see.  From  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  May  16,  1968 

I  am  grateful  for  the  endorsement  of  all 
nine  Congresflonal  Districts  In  Tennessee  of 
my  favorite  son  candidacy  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Augu.st.  However,  I  wlfh  to  de- 
cline that  honor.  I  will  support  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

I  do  so.  not  because  I  have  known  Dick 
Nixon  for  many  years,  which  I  have;  nor  be- 
cause I  have  great  affection  for  him.  although 
I  do;  nor  because  he  ciimpalgned  for  me  In 
my  rice  for  the  Senate  In  1966.  Rather.  I  sup- 
port him  because  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
1  e  Is  the  candidate  most  keenly  tuned  to 
these  times,  that  he  will  be  the  best  cam- 
pnlcner  In  19C8,  and  the  best  President  In 
1069. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
.■■peeches  and  carefully  read  his  publl.shed 
ftitements  of  the  last  several  months.  I  find 
In  those  statements  imagination,  vitality, 
compassion  and  firmness. 

I  know  personally  of  his  strong  support 
for  a  society  of  laws  which  o.Ter  justice  and 
equal  cpport'unlty  to  every  man  In  housing, 
jobs  and  voting.  I  appl.Tud  his  equallv  strong 
condemnation  of  tho.se  who  would  forget 
that  order,  as  v/cll  as  justice.  Is  essential  to 
a  lawful  society.  And  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
his  rejection  of  the  trends  of  centrali.sm 
which  pervade  Wa?hln?ton  today  and  his 
unrlst?nce  that  there  be  a  return  of  power 
from  the  bureaucracies  In  Wafihington  to  the 
pf>oi)Ie  .^t  home. 

I  believe  he  will  be  able  to  capture  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  and  point  a  New  Direc- 
tion for  .'Vmerlca. 

As  a  resiilt  of  my  decision,  the  favorite 
son  candidacy,  which  was  never  designed  as 
a  vehicle  for  personal  gratification  or  ob- 
structionism, no  longer  serves  a  necessary 
or  even  useful  purpKjse.  I  hope  to  lead  a 
unanimous  Tennessee  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  support  of 
Richard  Nixon. 


AN  AMERICAN   CITIZEN  LOOKS   TO 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  spiraling  im- 
balance in  our  Nation's  population  is 
among  the  most  pressing  issues  of  our 
time. 

We  are  faced  with  a  monumental  task 
in  rebuilding  and  improving  blighted  ur- 
ban areas  and  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  poverty,  hunger,  and  despair  that  are 
the  daily  lot  of  many  Americans. 

These  demands  upon  our  national  re- 
sources can,  however,  be  traced  in  large 
measure  to  the  Topsy-like  concentration 
in  urban  areas  that  has  been  character- 
izing shifts  in  the  location  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  many  years.  Already  more 
than  70  percent  of  our  population  is 
stacked  on  only  1  percent  of  our  land 
area;  by  1980  it  will  be  80  percent  of  an 
enlarged  population;  and  by  the  end  of 
this  centui-y  another  100  million  Ameri- 
cans are  expected  to  join  in  the  con- 
gestion. 

I  do  not  accept  these  projections — or 
the  trillion  dollar  estimated  costs  of  Fed- 
eral help  to  deal  witlx  the  fruits  of  con- 


centration— as  inevitable.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  an  intelligent  country 
will  ultimately  recognize  that  we  must 
make  better  use  of  the  open  space  that 
is  available. 

Mr.  Harold  Spitznagel.  a  distin.suished 
architect  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  letter  to  me  in 
which  he  discusses  some  of  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken.  He  suggests  that  "tax 
incentives,  cooperation  for  an  enlight- 
ened industry,  plus  governmental  en- 
couragement" should  be  combined  to 
overcome  the  "abandonment  of  the  rural 
areas,  with  all  their  natural  advantages, 
and  the  lure  of  the  ovcrcrov.'dcd.  man- 
defiled  city." 

Opportunities  to  move  in  tliis  direc- 
tion are  encompassed  in  proposed  legis- 
lation before  Congress  and  in  programs 
that  ai-e  already  in  effect.  S.  2134  and 
S.  2300.  for  example,  would  employ  Fed- 
eral procurement  policies  and  tax  in- 
centives to  cncouraTe  business  to  bring 
ecnnrmic  expansion  to  rural  areas. 

Been  use  h?  hns  supplied  a  concise  de- 
scription of  the  i.s.su?s  involved,  Mr.  Spitz- 
nagel's  letter  deserves  to  be  read  care- 
fully by  each  Member  of  Congress.  With 
that  thought  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  th?  letter  be  rrintcd  in  the 
Recopd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  ?  Mr.Ric.\N  In--titt.-te 

OF  .AncnrTECT3. 
Sioiix  F'-lls,  S.  Dak.,  May  2, 1968. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
Senat^  Office  Building, 
Washinnton.  D.C. 

De'.i  S'^nator  McGovern:  The  following  Is. 
I  readily  admit,  too  long,  but  unfortunately, 
it  is  a  subject  that  defies  discussion  In  but  a 
few  words.  My  thoughts  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  The  .American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects but  rather  those  of  one  who  from  a 
lifetime  of  experience  fully  roalizes  the  dif- 
ference between  a  program  and  the  time  re- 
qitired  for  Its  accomplishment. 

Certainly  In  time,  the  U.S.  Government 
will  allocate  an  unprecedented  and  enormous 
sum  of  money  for  a  program  which  It  desper- 
ately hopes  and  no  doubt  believes  will  solve 
the  problem  of  the  city.  I  doubt  If  you  would 
disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  money 
alone,  even  if  .lided  by  the  most  skilled  pl".n- 
ners.  may  well  not  be  enough  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  hns  been  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
making,  and  which  has  its  roots,  as  you 
know,  in  ignorance,  a  lack  of  opportunities 
for  an  Interest  in  education,  poverty,  sloth 
and  indolence.  Whether  the  white  man  is 
solely  nnd  entirely  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing conditions  is  a  matter  which  I  cannot 
with  authority  discuss,  but  It  exists  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  resnonsibllity  therefor. 

I  hope  that  In  my  following  statements  you 
will  not  conclude  that  I  am  by  nature  a 
pessimist,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
give  me  credit  for  being  realistic,  at  least 
insofar  as  the  area  of  design  and  construc- 
tion Is  concerned.  I  have  deep-seated  fears 
that  we  will  spend  billions  and  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  disappointing,  if  not  catastroph- 
ic. A  number  of  years  ago  I  remarked  to  sev- 
eral of  my  friends  that  the  buildings  at  that 
time  being  constructed  by  the  Public  Build- 
ing Authority  were  nothing  more  than  up- 
dated slums,  and  that  In  constructing  these 
human  filing  cases,  they  had  contributed  lit- 
tle if  anything  to  the  improving  of  man's 
environment,  much  less  offering  a  solution 
to  the  already  festering  urban  crisis. 

My  present  fear  Is  that  we  will  not  only 
see  more  of  the  same,  but  unfortunately, 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  new  housing  com- 
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plexes  which,  because  of  their  size,  may  well 
be  considerably  worse  than  those  that  pre- 
ceded them. 

Simply  stacking  families  in  an  ever  higher 
pile  offers  no  solution  to  the  problem,  which 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  and  still  is  largely 
one  of  density.  A  40-story  housing  unit  will 
only  tend  to  worsen  the  situation,  and  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  urban  property  substan- 
tially restricts  the  prospect  of  the  highly  de- 
sired "open  spaces."  .,  ,  ,  , 
The  disrespect,  vandalism,  and  lack  of 
pride  with  which  even  the  best  of  the  new 
units  have  been  treated  by  their  in- 
habitants makes  me  shudder  when  I  think  of 
what  the  future  may  well  hold. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many 
of  the  proposed  programs  could  be  accom- 
plished in  what  would  be  considered  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  1  e..  some  five  to 
ten  years;  but  the  speed  may  well  contrib  ite 
little  and  probably  greatly  lessen  the  changes 
of  an  accepUble  long-range  solution  to  the 
hotislng  problem 

We  have  recentlv  seen  how  long  it  takes  to 
accomplish  even  a  relatively  small  develop- 
ment such  as  Reston.  which,  as  you  know,  is 
now  turning  out  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
completely  successful  in  spite  of  the  monu- 
mental and  not  unsuccessful  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  pleasant  living.  All  of  the  talk  now 
concentrated  on  new  towns  is  not  realistic 
timewlse.  because  I  am  sure  that  xo  plan  and 
construct  a  New  Town  which  would  come 
close  to  satisfactorily  accommodating  its  lew 
population  would  require  the  better  part  of 
ten  years.  European  experience  documents 
this  statement  fact  If  it  is  done  in  less  time, 
I  would  question  whether  the  results  would 
be  satisfactory  because  speed  and  appropri- 
ate environment  seldom  if  ever  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  are  the  result  of  long  and  skillful 
studies  in  Europe  primarily  by  architects 
rather  than  t,lant  corporations  and  war-born 
entrepreneurs  seeking  new  outlets.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  New  Town  programs,  but  they 
do  not  offer  any  kind  of  immediate  solution 
to  a  critical  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  one,  and  not  illogical, 
solution  to  the  Urban  Problem  is  dispersal, 
and  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  has  any- 
one paid  much  more  than  lip  service  to  this 
approach  to  a  solution  to  the  dilemma  (I  re- 
alize that  both  Senators  Mundt  and  McGov- 
ern are  working  on  this;  but  they  are  indeed 
in  the  minoritv;  and  unfortunately.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  has  reached  the  level  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.)  Recently,  however,  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Report  cited 
such  a  concept  :is  being  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  the 
whole  problem  is  reduced  to  one  in  which 
there  are  too  many  people  in  one  place  and 
too  few  in  another  that  if  something  were 
done  to  attract  the  many  to  the  location  of 
the  few.  the  city  problem  would  be  at  least 
partially  and  relatively  quickly  relieved. 

I  realize  that  most  of  the  city  dwellers  and 
unfortunately,    the    executives    in    the   large 
corporations  view  the  small  metropolis  with 
a   jaundiced    eye    where    they   feel    that   the 
climate     is    abominable,     the     temperatures 
either  at  sub-zero  or  blast  furnace  levels,  and 
the  opportunities  for  education  and  pleasant 
living  limited  or  restricted.  Anyone  that  has 
lived  in  this  area,  as  I   have,  realizes  that 
there  are   few   facts   that  will  support  such 
an  evaluation.   Certainly,   In  cities  such  as 
Cedar  Rapids.  Rochester.  Sioux   City.   Sioux 
Falls,     and     countless     other     communities, 
it     would     require     but     a     minimum     ef- 
fort to   provide   for    a   considerable   increase 
in  population.  This  Is  primarily  due  to  the 
fact    that    the    BASIC    public    services   exist 
and    need    only    to    be   expanded.   These,    of 
course,    include    street   systems,    water    and 
sewage   systems,   police   and    fire   protection, 
educational,  religious,  and  varying  degrees  of 
cultural  and  recreational  institutions,  as  well 
as    all    of    the    other    various    facilities    re- 
quired by  a  city.  It  Is  true  that  if  one  were 
to  start  from  scratch  and  liad  unlimited  time 
and  money,  he  would  produce  a  better  com- 


munity: but  my  question  is  what  Is  going 
to  happen  during  the  five  or  ten  years  which 
will  be  an  absolute  minimum  requirement 
for  the  construction  of  the  New  Town  from 
scratch. 

I  would  not,  by  any  means,  suggest  that 
the  dregs  of  the  cities  population  be  dumped 
in  the  lap  of  the  smaller  commiintty  but 
rather  that  we  make  a  major  effort  to  create 
employment  opportunities  for  many  of  the 
native"  born  who  have  fled  the  smaller  city 
for  that  reason,  few  of  whom  would  not  now 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  return,  providing 
that  they  had  appropriate  income,  not  by 
any  means  more  and  in  some  ca.ses  less.  If 
only  a  small  proportion  of  these  people  are 
reclaimed,  the  overcrowding  of  the  urban 
area  will  be  proportionately  reduced  1  would 
not  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  we  could 
syphon  off  only  the  cream  of  the  \irban  crop, 
but  we  would  have  to  also  provide  an  appro- 
priate proportion  of  Job  opportunities  for 
those  with  minimal  education  and  marginal 
skills 

The  rural  areas  provide  the  ideal  environ- 
ment for  satisfactory  living  which  the  urban 
scene  cannot  offer  unless  the  problem  of 
overcrowding  Is  solved.  Again  you  cannot 
hope  to  qulcklv  clean  up  a  condition  which 
has  had  centuries  of  lime  to  develop.  I  am 
hopeful,  as  no  doubt  are  you.  that  tax  incen- 
tives, cooperation  from  an  enlightened  In- 
dus! rv.  plus  Governmental  encouragement 
will  aid  in  solving  our  problem  which  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  rural  areas  with  all  their 
natural  advantages,  and  the  lure  of  the  over- 
crowded man-defiled  city. 

I  realize  that  the  Congressional  Delegation 
is  luUy  aware  of  most  of  what  I  have  said; 
we  are",  however,  as  you  also  know,  desperate- 
ly in  need  of  appropriate  and  immediate  ac- 
tion lest  both  the  city  and  the  rural  areas 
deteriorate  further. 
Respectfully, 

Harold  Spitznagel.  PAIA. 


SECURITY  IN  ASIA  AFTER  VIET- 
NAM—ADDRESS BY  DR  MORTON 
H.  HALPERIN 


Mr  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Morton  H.  Halperin.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense— International 
Security  Affairs— for  Policy  Planning 
and  Arms  Control,  delivered  an  address 
at  Pomona  College  on  May  7.  Dr.  Hal- 
perin's  remarks  on  "Security  in  Asia 
After  Vietnam"  seemed  to  me  to  be  most 
perceptive  and  objective.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SECfRrrY  in  Asia  After  Vietnam 
(Address  bv  Dr    Morton  H.  Halperin.  Deputy 
Assistant    secretary    of    Defense— Interna- 
tional   Securitv    Affairs— Policy    Planning 
and    Arms    Control,    at    Pomona    College. 
Claremont.  Cahf..  May  7.  1968) 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today 
to   participate   in    this   series   of   discussions 
about  U.S.  interests  in  Asia,  with  particular 
reference  to  Vietnam.  For  various  reasons.  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  look   to  the  period   beyond   the  Vietnam 
War   and   to  discuss  with  you  U.S.  security 
interests  in  Asia  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  wish  for  this  purpose  to  Ignore  the  many 
problems  and  difficulties  that  remain  in  the 
way  of  bringing  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  to  slmplv  assume  that  the  fighting  has 
come  to  an  "end  and  an  honorable  peace 
esuiblished.  Having  asked  you  to  make  this 
rather  lx)ld  assumption,  you  must  also 
realize  the  extent  to  which  I  am  crysUl  ball 
gazing. 


m  this  new  post-war  period,  what  should 
US  objectives  be'  Are  there  events  in  Asia 
which  could  threaten  the  security  of  the 
U*.?  Are  theie  other  concerns  which  we  as  a 
I>eople  share  and  wish  to  have  our  Ciovem- 
ment  express?  These  are  difficult,  complex 
questions.  The  world  is  no  longer  divided.  ..s 
It  was  in  the  early  post-war  period,  into 
relatively  homt>genous  blocks  competing  at 
all  levels  for  the  Kupi>ort  and  allegi.ince  of 
the  non-aligned  In  such  a  world  uur  Interest 
in  cont.iinlng  the  .spre.ad  of  international 
communism  was  relatively  simple  to  define 
and  this  goal  elicited  wide  public  support 
The  world  Is  no  longer  so  simple  and  our  In- 
terests are  le.ss  clear. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  a  situation  in 
which  an  Asian  communist  country  seizes 
a  U.S.  vessel  in  international  waters  with 
the  Soviet  Union  unlnvolved  and  professing 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  about  it- while 
a  short  lime  later,  the  Soviets  have  one  of 
their  ships  seized  and  held  by  their  Chinese 
"allies"? 

At  llie  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
Special  Session,  currently  underway,  the 
delegates  are  debating  an  agreed  Soviet- 
American  draft  of  a  Non-proliferation  Treaty. 
If  this  extraordinary  event  is  greeted  by  at 
least  .'iome  countries  as  a  welcome  sign  of 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  others  view  It  as  a 
threat  to  their  interests  based  on  the  collu- 
sion of  the  super  powers. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  in  certain  situations  post  a  threat  to 
America\  interests,  but  It  does  suggest  t'»at 
threats  ib-the  peace  and  stability  of  ihe 
world  will  in  the  future  come  from  a  varlt^ty 
of  different  sources,  and  that  all  such  threats 
need  concern  us  directly. 

Whatever  the  shape  of  the  internationiU 
situation.  American  foreign  jxjllcy  nnist  hav.? 
as  lis  fundamental  goal  the  prevention  of 
actions  which  could  threaten  the  exi.stence  of 
the  U  S.  or  its  way  of  life  On  this  principle 
I  believe  we  could  all  agree.  Where  the  dis- 
agreements and  the  tough  decisions  come  in 
deiermlning  what  events  could  threaten  our 
security  and  what  effective  actions  are  to 
deal  with  these  threats— effective  both  In  the 
sense  of  coping  with  the  external  situation 
and  in  the  sense  of  avoiding  reactions  at 
home  which  would  themselves  threaten  do- 
mestic tranquility  and  progress. 

In   seeking   to  define   where   and    how   we 
must   act.   we   are   confronted    by   the   pain- 
ful   fact    that    most    other    nations    are    too 
weak    to   enable    those    who   are    threatened 
to   relv   on   them   to   protect   their   vital   in- 
terests. The  davs  when  the  Brtllsh  Navy  was 
the  bedrock  of" Western  Hemisphere  security 
are  gone  forever,  and  many  nations  with  and 
without  our  consent  have  assigned  to  us  the 
role  once  performed  by  Her  Majesty's  Fleet. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  be  concerned  not 
onlv  with  threats  to  particular  pieces  of  ter- 
ritory which  if  dominated  by  hostile  forces 
could   threaten  our   security,  but   also  wnth 
threats   to   the  credibility   of   U.S.    commit- 
ments   and    to    the    principles    of    peaceful 
change  to  which  we  are  dedicated. 
'     As  difficult  as  It  is  to  define  the  vital  se- 
curity  interest  of  the  U.S..  the  problem   :s 
further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  other 
objectives   which   are   widely   shared   by   the 
American   people   and   which   we  expect  our 
Ciovernment  to  pursue.  The  pre.sence  in  the 
world   of  sick  and   hungry  children,  and   of 
peoples   striving   to    improve   their   standard 
of  living  and  to  increase  the  measure  of  hu- 
man    dignity     afforded     to     the     individual 
arouses   our  "sympathies   for   reasons   almost 
entirelv     unrelated     -o     American     security. 
There    is    nothing    shameful    or    dangerous 
about  pursuing  such  objectives,  provided  we 
do  so  with  a  large  measure  of  humility,  with 
a  recognition  that  others  may  wish  to  define 
the  institutions  necessary  for  a  good  life  in 
ways  radically  different  from  our  own.  and 
provided   that  we  avoid   syphoning  energies 
or  resources,  or  disrupting  the  consensus  nec- 
essary   to    deal    with    our    urgent    domestic 
problems. 
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Let  me  now  try  to  relate  these  broad  and 
rather  slippery  concepts  to  the  specific  qvies- 
tions  of  American  security  policy  In  Asia. 
recalling  that  I  ha\'e  postulated  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vletnani. 

The  historical  concern  of  the  U.S.  In  Asia 
can,  I  think,  be  most  clearly  understood  In 
■  terms  of  the  two  sets  of  objectives  I  have 
Just  outlined.  First  and  most  Important,  we 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  concerned  with 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in  Asia  so 
that  no  single  nation  can  gain  sufficient  con- 
trol of  the  area  to  directly  threaten  our 
homeland.  The  relevance  of  this  concern  to 
the  current  period,  both  the  capability  and 
the  objectives  of  potential  enemies,  Is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  wish  to  turn  in  a  moment, 
but  it  Is -important  to  recall  that  not  very 
many  years  ago  the  U.S.  was  forced  to  fight  a 
long  and  bloody  war  because  we  failed  to  be 
<  concerned  with  the  Asian  balance  of  power. 
To  those  of  us  who  did  not  experience  these 
events,  the  concerns  expressed  by  those  who 
did  may  seem  stereotyped  and  Incompre- 
heiislble;  but  we  must  recognize  that  the 
cost  of  rejecting  the  true  lessons  of  that  ex- 
perience could  be  verj-  great. 

Behind  the  shield  of  the  military  power  of 
others  «he  US.  for  many  years  pursued  hu- 
manita»la»  und  economic  objectives  In  Asia. 
We  continue  to  have  such  objectives. 

In  the  years  following  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  U.S.,  in  seeking  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  unchecked  expansion  of  the 
power  of  a  single  Asian  nation,  entered  into 
a  series  of  treaty  commitments  with  many 
countries  of  Asia.  These  treaties  are  rela- 
tively limited  in  scope,  they  commit  us  within 
the  limits  of  our  Constitutional  processes  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  these  governments  when 
they  are  threatened  by  external  aggression, 
or.  in  some  cases,  internal  subversion  sup- 
ported by  a  foreign  power.  But  there  are 
great  limits  on  what  we  are  committed  to  do. 
For  one  thing,  our  obligation  is  only  to  aid 
the  country  being  threatened.  It  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  obligation  to  defend  It  while 
Its  people  stand  on  the  sidelines  cheering  us 
on,  but  otherwise  proceed  with  their  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Nor  are  we  committed  to  keep 
a  particular  government,  or  even  a  par- 
ticular set  cf  political  Institutions  Intact. 

We  could  debate  for  a  very  Jong  time 
whether  sucn  commitments  were  wisely  en- 
tered Into.  Such  debate,  while  Important, 
^should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  these  com- 
mitments were  entered  into  solemnly  with 
wide  support  from  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public.  We  cannot  lightly  discard 
such  commitments,  or  refuse  to  honor  thetn; 
although  we  can.  and  must,  be  clear  on  Just 
what  we  are  committed  to  and  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  proposals  for  new  or  ex- 
panded conunltments. 

Most  of  our  commitments  in  Asia  arose 
from  a  concern  about  the  threat  from  the 
Chinese  mainland,  I  think  that  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  be  very  clear  in  defining  in 
what  ways  China  threatens  the  security  of 
Asian  nations  and  in  what  ways  she  does  not. 
Any  assessment  of  the  Chinese  threat  must 
begin  with  consideration  of  China's  capabil- 
ities, admitting  at  once  that  an  analysis  of 
capabilities  tells  us  what  a  nation  might  do 
and  not  what  it  intends  to  do.  We  estimate 
that  the  Chinese  are  devoting  approximately 
10"'  of  their  Gross  National  Product  to  de- 
fense— a  very  large  fraction  for  an  under- 
developed rural  society. 

Some  of  this  effort  goes  Into  the  Chinese 
nuclear  program.  The  Chinese  have  con- 
ducted a  series  of  nuclear  tests,  and  may 
soon  deploy  a  limited  number  of  missiles 
capable  of  reaching  all  uf  the  major  capitals 
of  Asia.  They  are  also  working  on  ICBM's, 
and  we  expect  that  they  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant capability  against  the  United  States 
by  the  mid-70's. 

Despite  the  emphasis  In  their  rhetoric  on 
w-irs  of  national  liberation  and  the  public 
attention  to  their  nuclear  program,  most  of 
t'lc    Chinese    defense    budget    goes    for    the 


maintenance  of  the  largest  ground  army  In 
the  world.  The  disposition  and  capability  of 
Chinese  General  Purpose  Forces  Indicates 
that  the  primary  objective  of  these  forces  is 
to  maintain  a  capability  to  defend  the  China 
mainland  against  attack.  The  Chinese  have 
built  up  substantial  air  defense  forces,  but 
only  a  limited  capability  for  air  operations 
beyond  their  borders.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists still  have  only  a  very  limited  airlift 
capability  for  use  In  the,  Taiwan  straits  or 
elsewhere.  The  PLA  could  fight  effectively 
against  any  attempt  to  Invade  China,  but 
has  only  a  very  limited  capability  beyond 
Its  borders,  although,  In  Southeast  Asia,  Its 
capability  far  exceeds  that  of  its  neighbors. 
Turning  then  to  the  much  more  difficult 
question  of  Intentions,  we  begin  with  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  leaders  of  China  have  a  long 
background  In  revolutionary  warfare,  and 
they  all  view  violence  as  an  inevitable  part 
of  domestic  and  International  politics.  The 
leaders  in  Peking  expect  their  adversaries  to 
use  force  when  It  is  In  their  Interest,  and 
they  have  long  feared  an  American  attack. 
The  Chinese  leaders  share  a  belief  In  the 
notion  that  revolution  must  be  primarily  an 
Indigenous  movement,  but  they  also  believe 
that  limited  help  from  the  outside  c^n  be  of 
great  value.  We  need.  also,  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  major  preoccupation  of  the  Chinese 
leriders — both  Mao  and  the  opposition — is 
with  internal  events  within  China  and  with 
the  future  shape  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

Thus,  the  main  tasks  given  to  the  Chinese 
military  have  been  (1)  to  maintain  Internal 
security.  (2)  to  be  In  a  position  to  defend 
China  against  external  attack,  and  (3)  to  aid 
revolution  abroad. 

The  Chinese  have  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  they  will  never  use  nuclear 
weapons  first.  I  believe  It  Is  very  likely  that 
this  pledge  conforms  with  Chinese  Inten- 
tions. The  Chinese  fully  understand  the  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
recognize  that  their  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  bring  an  overwhelming  response  from 
the  United  States.  The  Chinese  see  their 
nuclear  power  as  providing  a  deterrent 
against  American  actions  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing them  from  Interfering  In  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors.  They  hope  to  be  able  to 
persuade  the  United  States  and  China's 
neighbors  that  the  U.S.  will  withdraw  from 
Asia,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
As  I  already  suggested,  China's  conven- 
tional cai>abillty  appears  to  be  desired  pri- 
marily for  defense  and  Internal  security. 
However,  as  the  Chinese  Indicated  in  Korea 
and  on  the  Indian  border,  they  are  prepared 
to  send  "forces  across  borders,  either  In  ex- 
treme situations,  or  when  they  can  with  a 
limited  action  and  at  low  cost  gain  a  signifi- 
cant political  advantage. 

It  is  m  the  field  of  support  for  Insvirgency 
that  Chinese  capability  poses  a  real  and  ac- 
tive threat  to  security  In  Asia.  The  Chinese 
aevote  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  their 
resources  to  developing  a  capability  to  as- 
sist Insurgency  abroad.  They  do,  however, 
run  training  schools  and  produce  small  arms 
and  eqtilpment  of  use  to  Insurgents,  They 
are  currently  supplying  substantial  amounts 
of  equipment  to  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  In 
South  Vietnam  and  are  aiding  communist 
guerrilla  forces  In  Thailand  and  Btirma,  in 
addition  to  training  of  potential  insurgents 
from  many  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Threats  to  peace  and  security  In  Asia  come 
not  ooily  from  the  Chinese  Conununists.  Even 
if  Peking  were  to  become  entirely  preoccu- 
pied with  its  Internal  problems.  Asia  would 
still  be  an  arena  marked  by  violence  and 
military  conflict.  For  one  thing,  the  two 
other  Asian  communist  states,  North  Kofea 
and  North  Vietnam,  are  on  their  own.  and 
certainly  without  direction  from  China,  sup- 
j>ortlng  military  adventures  across  interna- 
tional boundaries.  The  North  Vletn.imese 
military  forces  are  currently  operating  not 
only  in  South  Vietnam  but  also  in  Laos,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  aiding  Thai  insur- 
gents. North  Korea  has  Just  launched  a  dis- 


turbing campaign  to  seek  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  South  Korea  by  infiltration 
of  large  numbers  of  guerrillas. 

Violence  also  emanates,  of  course,  froro 
many  noncommunlst  sources.  Internal  vio- 
lence has  marked  political  development  in 
many  Asian  countries,  and  we  can  expect 
such  violence  to  continue.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  local  disputes  between  Asian 
nations, 

Asia  then  will  be  a  scene  of  political  fer- 
ment, including  possibly  violence  of  many 
tyi>es.  over  the  next  decade.  The  questlcji 
for  American  policy  makers  and  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  will  be  how  to  determine  which 
acts  of  \iolence  should  concern  us.  and  when 
we  are  concerned  to  determine  how  we  can 
best  contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  some  of  th<» 
things  that  we  should  not  be  concerned 
about,  or  rather  events  for  which  our  con- 
cern should  not  be  translated  Into  govern- 
ment action  of  any  kind. 

.As  I  have  said,  riolence  is  frequently  a  part 
of  ilie  process  of  political  and  economic 
cli.mge  in  developinc;  countries  in  Asia.  ;:s 
well  as  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  the  violence 
is  initiated  by  i^oups  who  would  more  effec- 
tively Implement  proCToms  to  develop  their 
societies.  In  other  cases,  the  violence  is  In- 
stleated  by  groups,  whether  on  the  right  or 
left  or  in  the  center,  who  are  corrupt  or  in- 
effective. In  my  \iew  the  United  States  docs 
not  have  the  power,  the  wealth,  or  the  inter- 
est to  Intervene  whenever  \loIence  fl.ires  up 
within  a  country.  We  have  no  commitment 
to  any  government  to  keep  it  in  power  against 
domestic  enemies  not  supported  by  external 
force.  We  can  and  must  discipline  ourselves 
to  remain  aloof  from  intervention  in  such 
situations  of  internal  violence. 

The  same  holds  true  for  local  conflicts 
across  borders  involving  states  to  which  we 
have  no  security  conunitments.  .Xs  much  as 
we  may  deplore  such  .activity.  I  believe  that 
we  should  not  step  in  ourselves  unilaterally 
to  resolve  such  disputes.  We  have  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations'  Charter,  which  we 
take  seriously,  and  we  should  always  stand 
ready  to  work  through  the  United  Nations  tc 
mediate  such  conflicts  and  bring  them  to  an 
end. 

Such  Internal  conflicts  and  local  conflicts 
cover  much  of  the  violence  which  is  UkeU 
to  occur  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  develop- 
ing world  over  the  next  decade,  but  there  are 
residual  c^itegories  left  in  which  the  U.S.  is 
vitally  concerned,  and  in  which  U.S.  action 
of  some  kind  may  well  be  needed. 

The  clearest  need  for  a  U.S.  role  in  Asian 
security  atfairs  is  in  relation  to  China's  nu- 
clear capabiUty.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  Peking  would  use  her  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  such  action  is  unlikely,  at 
least  in  part,  because  the  Chinese  Ixave  no 
doubt  that  the  U,S,  would  respond.  Moreover, 
at  least  some  Asian  nations  are  more  con- 
cerned than  we  are  about  the  possibilities  ol 
Chinese  nuclear  threats. 

The  General  Assembly  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  now  meeting,  as  I  noted  at  the  out- 
set, to  discuss  one  of  the  most  important 
treaties  which  we  have  ever  negotiated.  If 
this  treaty  succeeds,  mankind  will  l>e  spared 
the  great  danger  which  would  come  from  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  large  number 
of  countries.  But  the  treaty  will  only  succeed 
if  the  U.S..  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  pre- 
pared to  take  i-he  steps  necessary  to  convince 
other  countries  that  they  need  not  develop 
their  own  nuclear  capability.  This  problem 
is  particularly  acute  in  .Asia  where  there  are 
several  potential  nuclear  powers. 

We  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  seriotisly  negotiat- 
ing in  an  effort  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
between  the  two  countries.  The  U.S.  some 
time  ago  proposed  that  the  two  countries 
engage  in  serious  bilateral  talks  on  limiting 
strategic  defensive  and  offensive  systems. 
The  Soviets  agreed  in  principle  to  such  talks 
and   the   Soviet  delegate  in  his  opening  re- 
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marks  at  the  resumed  session  reiterated  his 
government's  Interest  in  negotiations  to  limit 
strategic  forces.  We  continue  to  hope  and 
expect  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  soon 
agree  to  a  date  for  talks  to  begin. 

As  long  as  mainland  China  remains  aloof 
from  international  arms  control  negotiations 
Mid  as  long  as  countries  fear  the  possibility 
of  Chinese  or  Soviet  nuclear  tlireats,  the  U.S. 
i.l-so  needs  to  make  clear  Its  willingness  to 
oppose  nuclear  threats  If  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  is  going  to  be  viable.  We  have 
attempted  to  demonstrate  our  resolve  In  two 
ways.  The  U.S.  has  treaty  commitments  with 
a  number  of  Asian  countries,  including 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan, 
Korea.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. As  we  have  made  clear  both  publicly 
and  privately,  these  treaties  are  in  no  way 
limited  to  particular  weapons.  The  U.S,  has 
a  firm  commitment  to  protect  these  coun- 
tries against  nuclear  threats  and  our  top 
officials  have  made  it  clear  that  we  intend 
to  honor  those  commitments.  Were  we  to 
abandon  these  commitments,  the  pressures 
in  several  countries  now  allied  with  us  to 
develop  their  own  nuclear  capability  would 
ba  very  great. 

For  countries  with  which  we  do  not  have 
treaty  relations,  but  which  refrain  from  mak- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  the  U.S.  has  In  the  past 
offered  unilateral  assurances  of  a  general 
nature.  In  connection  with  the  non-prolif- 
eration treaty,  we  and  the  Soviets  have  agreed 
to  sponsor  a  Security  Council  resolution 
which  recognizes  the  need  for  the  nuclear- 
weapon  state  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  ,act  Immediately,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  obligation  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  in  the  case  of  ag- 
gression accompanied  by  the  u^e  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  U.S.  Intends  to  issue  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  warning  that  any  state 
which  uses,  or  threatens  to  use,  nuclear 
weapons  will  have  its  actions  countered 
effectively.  The  Soviets  Intend  to  issue  a 
similar  declaration.  These  steps  stem  from 
our  desire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — not  from  an  impulse  to  take  on 
greater   responsibilities   for   their   own   sake. 

In  the  case  of  overt  conventional  attack 
against  cotintries  to  whom  we  are  committed 
by  treaty,  US,  interests  also  require  that  we 
act.  We  cannot  lightly  ignore  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made.  Thus,  we  do  better  to 
make  our  Intentions  clear  In  advance  In  the 
hopes  that  we  can  thereby  deter  overt  ag- 
gression. But  such  deterrence  requires  that 
we  maintain  appropriate  military  forces  and 
develop  plans  to  use  them. 

Our  treaty  commitments  and  our  concern 
for  non-proliferation  require  us  to  maintain 
a  credible  deterrent  against  nuclear  threats, 
and  overt  conventional  aggression  against 
countries  to  which  we  are  allies.  In  some 
cases.  I  believe,  we  will  wish  to  Intervene  to 
assist  in  resistance  to  externally  supported 
Insurgency. 

But  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
to  intervene  does  not  mean  that  we  will  do 
so  automatically,  or  without  regard  to  what 
is  happening  in  the  area. 

Tlie  U.S.  attitude  toward  intervention 
might  v/ell  be  expressed  In  terms  of  three 
principles:  (1)  self-help,  (2)  regional  re- 
.sponsibllity,  and  (3)  residual  U.S.  responsi- 
bility. Let  me  try  to  explain  briefly  what  each 
of  these  means. 

The  principle  of  self-help  is  simply  the 
notion  that  the  country  being  threatened 
must  take  primary  responsibility  for  its  own 
security.  In  the  case  of  conventional  threats, 
we  expect  the  country  under  attack  to  man 
the  first  line  of  defense.  Depending  on  their 
own  capability  and  that  of  potential  enemies, 
we  would  expect  them  to  be  responsible  for 
nt  least  the  early  stages  of  any  conflict  and 
In  some  cases  for  the  entire  burden  of  pro- 
viding ground  forces.  We  would  expect  them, 
also,  to  maintain  the  necessary  bases  and 
facilities  so  that  U.S.  forces  can  return 
quickly   when   necessary,  but  need  not  re- 
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main  permanently  in  large  numbers  in  over- 
seas bases. 

In  the  case  of  Insurgency,  we  expect  the 
local  government  to  play  an  even  more 
dominant  role.  In  Vietnam  tlie  U.S.  assumed 
a  major  share  of  the  burden  of  fighting  the 
war  only  because  South  Vietnam  was  con- 
fronted not  only  with  insurgency,  but  also 
with  what  amounted  to  an  overt  conven- 
tional attack  by  regular  North  Vietnamese 
units.  In  the  face  of  this  sudden  Invasion, 
we  were  forced  to  assume  a  major  role  in  the 
combat,  but  we  have  now  begun  the  process 
of  turning  over  more  responsibility  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  forces  itnd  we  ex- 
pect them  to  assume  an  ever-growing  share 
of  the  burden.  In  the  case  of  other  countries 
in  which  there  are  lower  levels  of  external 
support,  we  would  expect  the  local  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  full  load  of  combat  mili- 
tary operations.  We  would  expect  them  also 
to  take  primary  responsibility  for  developing 
the  necessary  plans  and  programs  to  deal 
with  the  insurgency. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  we  expect 
the  local  government  to  play  the  primary 
role  in  those  programs  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  which  will  enable  the 
government  to  build  sufficient  support  and 
cohesion  to  effectively  prevent  the  emergence 
of  an  insurgent  group  which  can  be  effec- 
tively supported   from   the  out-ide. 

We  take  this  attitude  in  part  because  we 
cannot  rightly  ask  our  own  people  to  sacrifice 
if  the  people  under  direct  attack  are  not 
doing  their  share  but  also  because  our  efforts 
cannot  succeed  unless  the  local  forces  are 
assuming  a  primary  burden.  Insurgency  can- 
not be  checked  by  an  American  effort. 

The  principle  of  regional  self-help  means 
that  we  expect  neighbors  to  work  together  to 
deal  with  the  economic  and  political  causes 
of  Instability.  There  have  been  very  encour- 
aging steps  in  this  direction  over  the  past 
several  years.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  con- 
tributions of  several  countries  to  the  effort 
in  Vietnam,  but  also  to  the  growing  number 
of  associations  for  political  and  economic  op- 
erations in  Asia.  To  the  degree  that  these 
associations  are  effective,  the  countries  con- 
cerned will  be  in  a  better  position  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  Insurgency,  and  to  develop 
both  economically  and  politically. 

Where  events  reach  the  stage  of  overt  In- 
surgency, we  would  hope  that  the  covem- 
ments  of  the  area  will  cooperate  In  providing 
technical  assistance  and  advice,  and,  where 
the  insurgencies  are  located  along  a  common 
border,  will  work  together  to  deal  with  the 
threat. 

Where  outside  mlUtaiy  forces  are  needed, 
we  would  expect  that  they  will  be  provided, 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  neighbors  of  the 
country  under  attack. 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  regional 
and  economic  and  political  cooperation,  our 
.attention  falls,  in  part,  on  the  potential  role 
of  Japan,  which  Is  by  far  the  greatest  indus- 
trial power  In  Asia.  The  Japanese  fully  recog- 
nize their  responsibility,  and  we  expect  them 
to  play  an  increasinaly  active  role  in  assist- 
In?  the  countries  of  the  area,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically. 

We  look  forward  to  increasin;>ly  more  Inti- 
mate ties  with  Japan  In  our  common  effort 
to  promote  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Asia. 

Historically.  Japan  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  direct  bearing  of  the  security  of  adja- 
cent areas  such  as  Korea  and  Taiwan  to  Its 
own  security.  Sensitive  to  the  desire  of  Asian 
countries  to  avoid  domination  by  any  power, 
Japan  has  in  the  recent  past  played  a  quiet 
but  vital  role  In  economic  development  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  today  principal  trade  part- 
ners and  principal  source  of  investment  for 
most  East  Asian  countries.  In  the  coming 
years,  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue,  as 
well  as  Japan's  cautious  leadership  In  such 
Asian  organizations  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  ASPAC.  and  the  Southeast  Asian 


Ministerial  Conference,  an  annual  meeting 
of  economic  ministers  which  Japan  orga- 
nized. 

The  third  principle  I  suggested  is  that  of 
residual  US,  responElbillty,  The  first  aspect 
of  this  principle  is  that  we  cannot  and  will 
not  do  the  things  which  the  nations  of  the 
region  can  and  mtist  do  for  themselves.  This 
means  also  that  we  Intend  to  keep  our  pres- 
ence in  the  area  at  the  minimum  essential 
level.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  made  It  clear  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  maintain  any  permanent  bases  in 
South  Vietnam,  In  other  countries  In  Asia, 
I  believe  that  we  would  keep  only  those  forces 
necessary  to  make  our  commitments  credible 
iind  to  perform  necessary  support  functions 

We  win  provide,  as  I  have  said,  nuclear 
guarantees  which  will  make  it  unnece<^sary 
for  the  countries  of  the  area  to  develop  their 
own  nuclear  capability,  and  effectively  to 
check  any  Chinese  temptation  to  use  their 
nuclear  power.  We  will  continue  to  maintain 
conventional  ground  and  especially  air  forces 
to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  our  treaty  partners 
in  deterring,  and  when  necessary  resisting, 
aggression.  We  will,  within  the  limits  of  the 
assistance  voted  by  Congress,  want  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  help  support  both  con- 
ventional and  counterlnsurgency  forces  of 
countries  confronted  by  external  threats. 
Finally,  our  economic  as.slsUince  will  con- 
stitute our  most  important/  contribution  to 
political  stability  and  security  in  Asia.  Such 
military  and  economic  aid  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  rely  on  local  forces  to  play 
the  primary  role  In  defense.  Many  of  these 
countries  simply  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
the  necessary  military  forces  while  proceeding 
with  economic  development,  Taiwan  and  Ko- 
rea are  both  cases  in  point.  Tliese  countries 
have  sustained  Impressive  rates  of  economic 
growth  while  maintaining  the  military 
forces  necessary  to  deter  any  attacks:  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so  only  because  of  our 
assistance — both  economic  and  military.  In 
the  case  of  Taiwan  the  success  of  its  efforts 
had  enabled  us  to  terminate  grant  economic 
,';sslttance  and  to  shift  mvich  of  our  military 
nsslstance  to  credit  sales.  In  the  case  of  Korea 
the  increasing  North  Korean  efforts  at  sub- 
version will  require  us  to  continue  substan- 
tial aid  programs  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  such  aid  Is  well  worthwhile  provided 
it  is  used  effectively,  as  It  has  been,  since  It 
enables  the  Koreans  to  assure — as  they  wish 
to  do — primary  responsibility  for  their  own 
security,  and  it  is  far  cheaper  and  more 
effective  than  our  trying  to  do  it  for  them. 

Finally  I  should  say  a  word  about  the 
prospects  for  improving  our  relations  with 
the  communist  states  of  Asia  and  in  par- 
ticular with  China.  The  basic  thrust  of  our 
policy  was  stated  very  clearly  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
In   January   1968  when   he  .^aid: 

"We  shall  continue  to  hope  lor  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  people  of  mainland  China 
und  the  world  community — including  co- 
operation in  all  the  tasks  of  arms  control, 
security,  and  progress  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  Chinese  people,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
depends. 

"We  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  Cliina 
which  had  decided  to  respect  her  neighbors' 
rights.  We  would  be  the  first  to  applaud 
were  she  to  concentrate  her  preat  energies 
and  intelligence  on  improving  the  welfare 
of  her  own  people.  And  we  liave  no  intention 
of  trying  to  deny  her  legitimate  needs  for 
security  and  friendly  relations  with  neigh- 
boring countries." 

But  change  in  our  relations  with  Peking 
will  come  only  very  slowly  and  only.  I  be- 
lieve, when  China's  relations  with  her  Asian 
neighbors  Improve.  Ovir  more  satisfactory 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  developed 
after,  and  in  large  part  depend  on,  an  under- 
standing that  neither  side  will  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  in  Europe.  Another  Soviet 
effort  to  erode  our  lifhts  in  Berlin,  for  ex- 
ample, would  rapidly  chill  our  relations  ■with 
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Moscow  The  situation  tri  Asia  Is  similar.  We 
can  and  do  seek  a  better  understanding  with 
the  Chinese  mainland.  However  fundamental 
changes  in  our  relations  with  Peking.  Hanoi 
and  Pyongyang  will  come  only  when  these 
countries  cease  to  employ  threats  of  force 
against  their  neighbors  and  end  their  sup- 
port for  insurgency.  We  have  no  desire  to 
encircle  or  threaten  China  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  China's  relations  with 
her  neighbors  will  make  a  U.S.  military 
presence  in  the  area  unnecessary. 

We  should  not  become  the  world's  police- 
men, and  we  have  no  intention  of  acting  like 
one  Neither  are  we  irresponsible  citizens  of 
the  world  who  will  stand  by  when  other 
nations  are  threatened  by  external  aggres- 
sion, or  when  other  citizens  of  this  planet 
are  llv)ng  in  hunger  and  misery.  The  neces- 
sary US.  role  in  Asia  is  well  within  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  capability.  To  do  less  is 
to  invite  disaster.  To  do  more  would  be  to 
neglect  our  domestic  problems,  and  to  seek 
to  do  what  wp  "^Tnn^t  do  r>.nd  should  not 
attempt. 

N.\TIO\.\L    UNITY    OF    PEOPLE    OP 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

M:  McGEE  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
pressions of  well-informed  Americans 
who  have  been  to  Vietnam  are  impor- 
tant, I  think,  to  all  of  us  in  assessing 
the  situation  in  that  war-toiTi  countiy. 
So  It  '.vas  with  deep  interest  that  I  read 
in  last  Sunday  s  Denver  Post  an  account 
of  an  interview  with  Richard  M. 
Sclimidt.  Jr..  general  counsel  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  He  reported,  after 
a  5 -day  tour  of  Vietnam,  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  sense  of  national 
unity  being  evidenced  by  the  people  of 
the  South.  I  am  encouraged  that  a  man 
of  the  cahber  I  know  Dick  Schmidt  to 
be  lias  made  such  a  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  aj-ticle.  wTitten 
by  Denver  Post  reporter  Donna  Logan, 
be  prnued  .n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'.va^  ordereo  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USI.-\    .\IDES    riNDINC:    SotTH    ViETS    GAINING 

Sense  of  Unity 
I  By  Donna  Logan ) 

Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr..  general  counsel 
for  the  U.S.  Irtformatton  Agency  (USIA)  who 
left  Saigon  last  Sunday  after  a  flve-day 
tour  of  South  Vietnam,  reports  that  the 
"sense  of  national  umty  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  encouraging." 

There  is  ■'considerable  optimism."  said 
Schmidt  in  an  interview,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  building  confidence  in  them- 
selves. 

The  former  Denver  attorney  met  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office 
(JUSPAO)  who  are  directing  civilian  efforta 
in  areas  of  information  and  rural  develop-- 
ment  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  obsened  rural  development  teams  both 
north  and  south  of  Saigon,  and  said  he  was 
particularly  impressed  with  an  "urbaxi  re- 
newal" program  started  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese  at  My  Tho,  south  of  the  city. 

GREAT  PROGRESS 

There,  said  Schmidt,  from  Route  4  south 
to  the  Mekong  Delta  he  saw  "hardly  any 
military  presence"  and  "great  progress  in 
civilian  aspects  of  the  economy'  since  th^ 
Viet  Cong  had  been  driven  out. 

Civilians  have  begun  new  water  systems 
and  sewer  lines  and  housing,  Schmidt  said, 
in  areas  freed  of  Viet  Cong.  The  agricultural 
progress  has  been  "outstanding "  and  the 
Vietnamese  are  establishing  productive  truck 
farms  to  supply  the  cities  with  food  from  the 
delta  farmland. 

Schmidt    reported    meeting    with    village 


eiaers.  "drinking  tea  with  Bi.ddhist  nuns  " 
and  seeing  evidence  of  a  "bustling""  economy 
In  the  My  Tho  region. 

Farther  north  at  Blen  Hoa,  Schmidt  said, 
there  Is  an  Increasingly  bustling  economy  as 
consumer  goods  are  "more  and  more  In  de- 
mand."" 

TV  SETS  APPEAR 

Television  sets,  for  example,  are  becoming 
more  numerous,  he  said,  and  have  been 
placed  by  the  Vietnamese  government  In 
strategic  locations  at  marketplaces  where 
people  gather  for  information. 

In  the  past  10  days,  Viet  Cong  attacks 
have  been  aimed  at  communications  cen- 
ters, particularly  radio  and  television. 

Schmidt  said  an  attack  May  3  In  Saigon 
against  the  government  television  station  was 
repulsed  by  South  Vietnam  reaction  forces 
which  "did  a  fantastic  job  of  pushing  them 
(Viet  Cong)    back."' 

"Since  the  Tet  offensive."  Schmidt  said, 
"the  war  has  been  brought  closer  home  to  the 
residents  of  Saigon  In  the  physical  sense." 

Surprisingly — to  the  Viet  Cong — the  citi- 
zens have  turned  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
government  instead  of  away  and  into  the 
arms  of  the  enemy.  Schmidt  noted. 

At  .1  meeting  May  4.  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  pointed  out  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  a  new  sense  of  unity  toward  the  gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  village  hamlet. 
'Schmidt  said. 

DEFECTIONS    INCREASE 

Schmidt  added  that  defections  of  Viet  Cong 
troops  have  been  increasing. 

In  a  battle  May  1  during  his  visit.  Schmidt 
said,  allied  forces  stopped  shooting  and  95 
enemy  troops  came  over. 

Schmidt  added  that  Viet  Cong  soldiers  are 
much  younger  and  less  well-trained  than 
they  have  been. 

"There  are  numerous  reasons  for  opti- 
mism." said  Schmlcjt.  "though  we  all  know 
we've  got  a  long  way  to  go.  But  the  biggest 
reason  is  In  the  increasing  confidence  of  the 
Vietnamese  themselves 


A  NEW  ALINEMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 
UNITY— ADDRESS  BY  RICHARD  M. 
NIXON 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
significant  speech  was  made  last  night 
by  a  man  who  a  few  years  ago  sat  regu- 
larly in  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  speech  was  a  nationwide  address 
on  the  CBS  radio  network,  and  the  man 
who  made  it  has  become  the  man  of  the 
hour  in  American  politics — the  only  man 
on  the  scene  who  can  lead  America  out 
of  the  abyss  of  decadence,  dispirit,  and 
disarray  into  which  our  Nation  has 
slipped. 

The  man  of  the  hour  is  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  and  the  speech  he  made,  entitled 
"A  New  Alinement  for  American  Unity." 
is  a  clear,  concise  blueprint  for  pulling 
America  and  Americans  back  together 
again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's outstanding  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Alinement  for  American  Unity 

(An  address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  the  CBS 
radio  network.  May  16,  1968) 

Great  movements  and  changes  in  the  po- 
litical scene  are  seldom  recognized  while  they 
are  happening. 

They  are  perceived  long  afterward.  Histo- 
rians, looking  back  in  American  history,  can 
spot  the  great  shifts: 

There  was  the  time,  140  years  ago,  just  after 


the  Era  of  Good  Peeling,  when  Andrew  Jack- 
son re-introduced  the  two-party  system  m 
America. 

There  was  the  time.  100  years  ago,  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Whig  Party,  of  a  new  coali- 
tion that  became  the  Republican  Party. 

And  there  was  the  time,  35  ye.irs  ago.  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  dissembled  a  Democratic 
coalition  of  organized  labor,  minority  groups 
and  the   "solid"  South. 

That  last  assemblage  of  power  blocs  domi- 
nated the  middle  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  in  America.  But  as  we  enter  the  last 
third  of  this  century,  it  is  time  we  recognize 
a  profound  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
American  politics. 

parallel  ideas 

Without  most  of  us  realizing  It.  a  new 
alignment   has  been   formed. 

Most  Americans  have  not  been  aware  that 
this  new  alignment  h;vs  been  gathering  to- 
gether. Yet  it  has  happened,  and  it  is  an 
exciting,  healthy  development. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vlUe  put  his  finger  on  the  mysterious  forma- 
tion of  a  new  opinion: 

"Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual 
action  of  the  mind  will  sometimes  under- 
mine or  destroy  an  opinion,  without  any 
outward  sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not  been 
openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been 
formed  to  make  war  on  it,  but  its  followers 
one  by  one  noiselessly  secede;  day  by  day  a 
few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at  last  it  is 
only  professed  by  a   minority  .  .  . 

"They  are  themselves  unaware  for  a  long 
period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
been  effected  .  .   , 

"The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe  what 
they  believed  before,  but  they  still  affect  to 
believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  public 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators 
and  to  keep  them  silent  and  at  a  respectful 
distance." 

This  new  alignment  is  already  a  new  ma- 
jority: it  will  affect  the  future  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  generations  to  come  whether  they 
are  part  of  it  or  not. 

The  new  majority  is  not  a  grouping  of 
power  blocs,  taut  an  alliance  of  ideas. 

Men  and  women  of  all  backgrounds,  of  all 
ages,  of  all  parties,  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusions.  Many  of  these  men  and  women 
belong  to  the  same  blocs  that  formed  the 
old  coalitions.  But  now,  thinking  independ- 
ently, they  have  all  reached  a  new  conclusion 
about  the  direction  of  our  nation.  Their  very 
diversity  of  backeround  provides  a  basis  for 
a  new  unity  for  America. 

THE    republican    VOICE 

Listen  to  the  conclusion  as  expressed  by 
one  group,  the  most  visible  one.  voiced  by 
many  Republicans  for  many  years: 

"This  nation  has  become  great  not  by 
what  government  has  done  for  people  but 
by  what  people  have  done  for  themselves. 
The  more  centralized  and  domineering  a 
covernment  gets,  the  less  personal  freedom 
there  is  for  the  individual. 

"The  role  of  government  is  to  do  for  people 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves:  to  open 
up  new  opportunities,  to  mobilize  private 
energies  to  meet  public  needs,  to  protect  and 
defend  every  citizen,  to  create  a  climate  that 
enables  every  person  to  fulfill  himself  to  the 
vitmost — In  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own 
choice." 

That's  the  Republican  voice,  the  voice  of 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  within  the 
party,  and  its  good  sense  is  becoming  more 
appealing  to  millions  of  Democrats  .and  In- 
dependents. That  traditionally  Republican 
thinking  is  the  well-spring  of  the  new 
alignment. 

voice  of  the  new  liberal 
But  there  is  another  voice  saying  much  the 

same   thing    in    a   different   form.   It   is   the 

voice  of  the  New  Liberal. 
That  voice  of  the  New  Liberal  calls  for  a 

workable  form  of  "participatory  democracy." 

It    demands    a    political    order    close    to    the 
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neople  who  are  governed.  In  which  the  people 
play  a  vital  part.  That  voice  demands  more 
personal  freedom  and  less  government 
domination. 

Thoughtful  critics  like  Daniel  Moynlhan 
and  Richard  Gkjodwln— both  liberals— are 
giving  the  word  another  dimension.  A  century 
ago,  to  be  a  "liberal"  meant  to  be  against  the 
domination  of  go-  ernmental  authority,  to  put 
personal  liberty  ahead  of  the  dictates  of  the 
State.  Only  recently  has  the  term  •■liberal"' 
come  to  mean  the  dependence  on  federal  ac- 
tion to  meet  people's  needs. 

The  future  meaning  of  liberal  is  likely  to 
return  to  the  reliance  on  personal  freedom. 
But  It  will  have  a  difference:  It  will  see  that  a 
key  role  of  government  Is  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  free  enterprise  system  to  accept 
more  social  responsibility. 

In  that  context,  liberals  and  conservatives 
will  find  themselves  coming  closer  together, 
r.ither  than  splitting  apart. 

Just  as  there  Is  a  dlllerence  between  the 
New  Deal  Liberal  and  the  New  Liberal,  there 
Is  a  big  difference  between  the  New  Liberal 
und  the  New  Left. 

The  New  Liberal  recognizes  that  progress 
and  order  go  hand  in  hand.  He  jTolnts  to  the 
channels  of  protest  open  to  those  who  dis- 
sent, especially  through  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. In  this  way.  the  American  system  can  be 
a  force  for  chance  without  changing  the 
American  system  itself. 

The  extremists  of  the  New  Left  strongly — 
even  violently— disagree.  They  say  that  the 
respect  for  dissent,  the  protection  of  their 
civil  rights  to  protest  peaceably,  are  only 
safety   valves   for   the    Establishment. 

The  very  processes  that  permit  gradual 
change  are'resentcd  by  these  extremists.  Tliat 
is  because  they  would  find  It  much  easier  to 
break  a  rigid  structure  than  to  break  our 
llexlble  one. 

They  feel— quite  wrongly — that  they  have 
to  tear  down  in  order  to  build,  shaking  so- 
ciety to  its  foundations,  leading  us  to  an- 
archy. The  New  Left  has  a  passion,  while  the 
New  Liberal  has  a  program. 

And  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  many  c.f  the 
young  people  who  call  themselves  New  Left- 
ists now  are  In  fact  far  more  closely  attuned 
to  the  voice  of  the  New  Liberal,  "When  It 
comes  to  a  choice  between  getting  something 
off  your  chest  or  getting  something  done, 
sooner  or  later  most  people  choose  to  get 
something  done. 


VOICE  of  THE  NEW  SOUTH 

There  Is  a  third  voice — the  voice  of  the  new 
South  Not  the  old  solid  South  of  the  Thir- 
ties, of  automatic  voting  habits  and  a  declin- 
ing economy. 

The  new  South  Is  no  longer  prisoner  of  the 
past;  no  longer  bound  by  old  habits  or  old 
grievances  or  the  old  racist  appeals.  TTie  new 
South  is  building  a  new  pride,  focusing  on 
the  future,  pressing  forward  ■with  industrial 
development  through  resurgent  private  en- 
terprise, forging  a  new  place  for  itself  In  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

Politically,  the  new  South  is  in  ferment. 
It  is  breaking  the  shackles  of  one-party  rule. 
Its  new  voices  are  interpreting  the  old  doc- 
trines of  states'  rights  in  new  ways — those 
of  making  state  and  local  governments  re- 
sponsive to  state  and  local  needs. 

VOICE    OF    THE    BLACK    MILITANT 

There  Is  a  fourth  voice — the  voice  of  the 
black  militant.  There  is  a  deep  and  widening 
division  between  today's  black  leadership  and 
the  doctrinaire  welfarist. 

When  you  listen  to  these  black  voices,  you 
hear  little  about  "handouts"  or  "welfare." 
Instead,  you  hear  the  words  "dignity,"  own- 
ership." "pride."  They  do  not  want  to  be 
recipients,  they  want  to  be  participants. 

The  message  of  giveaway,  of  handout,  of 
permanent  welfare  is  no  longer  of  interest 
to  people  who  want  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  nation,  in  its  present  economic  crisis, 
cannot  afford  an  Increase  in  these  giant  wel- 
fare programs  today. 


What  we  can  and  should  do  Immediately, 
Is  to  respond  to  their  demands  for  a  share  of 
American  opportunity,  for  a  legitimate  role 
In  private  enterprise. 

THE     SILENT     CENTER 

There  Is  a  fifth  element  to  the  new  align- 
ment— a  non- voice.  If  you  will. 

Tliat  Is  the  silent  center,  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  middle  of  the  American  politi- 
cal spectrum  who  do  not  demonstrate,  who 
do  not  picket  or  protest  loudly.  Vet,  these 
people  are  no  less  committed  to  seeking  out 
this  new  direction.  They  are  willing  to  listen 
to  new  Ideas,  and  they  are  ■willing  to  think 
them  through. 

We  must  remember  that  all  the  renter  Is 
not  silent,  and  all  who  are  silent  are  not 
center.  But  a  great  many  "quiet  Americans" 
have  become  coiiimltted  to  answers  to  so- 
cial problems  that  preserve  personal  free- 
dom. They  have  rejected  the  answers  of  the 
Thirties  to  the  problems  of  tod'iiy. 

As  this  silent  center  has  become  a  part 
of  the  new  alignment,  it  has  transformed 
It  from  a  minority  Into  a  majority.  That  Is 
why  we  are  witnessing  a  significant  break- 
through toward  what  America  needs:  peace- 
full,  orderly  progress. 

DISHAHMONY  IN   THE  NEW   ALINEMENT 

My  point  Is  this:  these  voices— the  Re- 
publicans, the  New  Liberals,  the  new  South, 
the  black  mlllt.ants— are  talking  the  same 
language. 

Let's  not  oversimplify.  The  volce.^  are  not 
joined  in  any  harmonious  chorus — far  from 
It.  The  Ideas  of  the  new  alignment  differ 
in  emphasis.  But  they  do  not  confiict  the 
way  the  old  alliance  of  power  blocs  used 
to  conflict. 

The  differences  within  the  new  alignment 
are  differences  of  emphasis,  not  of  funda- 
mentals; differences  In  the  speed  of  change, 
not  so  much   In   the  direction  of  change. 

Now.  the  new  allnemenfs  greatest  need 
Is  to  communicate  with  all  Its  elements, 
rather  than  march  along  in  parallel  lines 
that  never  converge. 

STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  old  power  blocs  "will  try  at  first  to  dis- 
miss this  new  malorlty  as  Just  an  assort- 
ment of  strange  bedfellows. 

But  despite  the  differences  in  appearance, 
despite  the  differences  in  ways  and  me.-ins. 
despite  the  lack  of  communication,  despite 
all  the  pains  of  realignment,  the  funda- 
mental agreement  in  there.  Even  men  who 
find  each  other  disagreeable  at  first,  can  find 
themselves  In  .-.creemcnt. 


THE    STRADDLERS 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  only  one  who 
notices  the  formation  of  this  new  alignment. 
On  the  campaign  trail  today  you  can  see  the 
politicians  of  the  old  order  .adjusting  their 
appeals.  It  may  be  awkward,  but  they  speak 
about  "more  Federal  billions  now  for  the 
cities"  In  one  breath  and  then,  in  the  next 
breath,  talk  of  "an  end  to  the  old  w,-elfare  sys- 
tem and  a  return  to  private  enterprise." 

These  politicians  are  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  old  power  alliances  that  have 
served  them  eo  well  In  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  don't  ■want  to  miss  the  new  boat 
as  it  leaves  the  dock. 

People  today,  and  the  political  figures  who 
appeal  to  them,  will  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice:  whether  to  cling  to  the  old  power- 
bloc  alliances  of  the  middle  third  cf  this 
centurv.  or  to  join  the  new  alignment  of  Ideas 
that  will  shape  the  final  third  of  this  country. 

PROMISE    OP   tJNTTY 

And  therein  lies  the  great  excitement  of 
this  new  alignment.  Right  now,  we  see  our 
differences  all  too  clearly;  in  the  future,  those 
of  us  In  the  alignment  will  see  oiorjimilarity 
of  methods  and  goals  much_BlS*E  cle.trly. 

The  mark  of  a  good  Insight  Is  whcp  every- 
one says  "Of  course — that's  what  I've  been 
thinking  all  along,  only  I  never  put  it  that 


way."  That  Is  what  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  new 
alignment:  the  crystallization  of  what  is  en 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  today. 

Tomorrow,  as  we  locus  the  new  movement 
more  clearly,  America  will  gain  a  new  unity. 
We  win  not  seek  the  false  unity  of  con- 
sensus, of  the  glossing  over  of  fundamental 
differences,  of  the  enforced  sameness  of  gov- 
ernment regimentation. 

We  will  forge  a  unity  of  goals,  recognized 
by  men  who  also  recognize  and  value  their 
own  diversity.  That  is  the  great  advantige 
of  an  alignment  of  ideas  over  the  coalition 
of  power  blocs. 

As  we  coalesce  the  elements  of  this  new 
alignment,  some  surprising  things  "will  begin 
to  happen.  As  frustration  ends,  violence  will 
wane;  as  runaway  government  is  curbed, 
personal  freedom  will  grow;  .as  demeaning 
welfare  systems  are  replaced,  individual  in- 
itiative will  take  the  lead;  as  peace  returns 
to  the  American  city,  America  will  be  better 
able  to  build  peace  in  the  world. 

JOINING    THE    NEW    ALINEMENT 

The  new  ;ilignment  speaks  in  many  ac- 
cents, and  approaches  its  point  from  many 
directions.  But  the  common  message  Is 
there : 

People  come  first,  and  government  is  tholr 
servant.  The  best  government  is  closest  to 
the  people,  and  most  Involved  with  people's 
lives,  Oovernment  Is  formed  to  protect  the 
individuals  life,  property,  and  rights,  and  to 
help  the  helpless— not  to  dominate  a  person's 
life  or   rob  him  of   his  self-respect. 

The  concept  Is  great  not  because  It  Is  new, 
but  because  it  is  right  nnd  It  Is  relevant. 

Victor  Hugo  pointed  out  that  there  is 
nothing  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  The  time  has  come  for  this  idea. 
No  one  leader  has  drawn  together  this  now 
alignment:  it  has  been  drawn  together  by 
the  magnet  of  an  idea  that  Is  right  for  our 
time,  that  speaks  to  us  no^w.  that  lias  special 
meaning  today. 

How  do  you  become  part  of  the  new  align- 
ment? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  member  of  any 
special  party,  or  any  union;  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  live  In  uny  region  or  any  city;  you 
don't  have  to  be  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old. 
Because  we're  not  dealing  with  blocs — we're 
dealing  with  an  idea. 

If  you  believe  that  people  do  come  first:  If 
you  believe  that  dignity  must  replace  the 
dole;  if  you  believe  that  order  and  progress 
go  hand  in  hand;  if  you  are  idealistic  about 
personal  freedom;— then  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  where  to  go  to  join  the  new 
alignment. 

You  are  already  a  part  of  It. 


RISING    TO    THE    CRI.SLS 

The  great  re-alignments  of  our  history  did 
not  take  place  In  normal,  quiet  times.  They 
took  place  when  America  was  in  trouble,  or 
when  the  existing  majority  could  not  come 
to  grips  With  the  needs  of  the  nation.  And 
so.  without  realizing  it,  a  new  majority  is 
formed  and  lasts  as  long  as  It  meets  the  need 
for  change.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  "the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  people." 

This  is  the  unspoken  voice  of  .America,  in 
its  majesty  and  its  mystery,  demanding  ;.r- 
ticulation  by  men  who  sense  its  new  mean- 
ing. 

That  is  why  new  faces  with  more  of  the 
old  answers  miss  the  point.  That  is  why  new 
leadership  is  needed  now— leadership  with  a 
proven  record  of  fighting  for  the  action  the 
new  majority  now  demands. 

No  man  can  predict  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  alignment  that  is  happening  in  America 
today.  But  I  know  this:  It  is  alive,  it  is 
moving  forward.  It  Is  rooted  in  reality,  and 
it  calls  out  for  you  to  come  aboard.  In  the 
years  to  come,  I  believe  that  hlstorlanB  will 
record  this: 

That  in  the  watershed  year  1968.  America, 
In  a  time  of  crisis,  responded  as  it  has  re- 
sponded before — with  new  ideas,  with  great 
traditions,  with  a  new  alignment,  and  with 
the  fresh  hope  that  comes  from  a  new  unity. 
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AMERICA  S  PROTECTIVE  INFLUENCE 
IN  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  Ameri- 
can influence  in  the  world  has  declined, 
as  some  contend,  that  fact  escapes  the 
governments  of  other  nations.  As  CiX)sby 
S.  Noyes  reported  recently  in  a  column 
from  Tokyo,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
nigton  Evening  Star,  the  consuming  in- 
terest in  Japan  is  not  with  what  is  going 
on  at  home,  but  what  is  goine;  on  here  in 
the  United  States.  What  policy  Japan 
will  follow  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  future  course  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  likewise  true  around  Uie  world. 
For  thajt  reason,  Noyes  writes,  the  Japa- 
nese idea  of  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  would  be  close,  m- 
deed,  to  the  American  ideal. 

In  another  column,  Noyes  points  out 
the  simple  fact  of  life  which  must  con- 
front us.  It  is  that  the  free  nations  of 
.Asia  have  come  to  look  upon  American 
military  power  as  their  protective  cur- 
tain. If  it  IS  withdrawn,  they  will  accom- 
modaCe  themselves  to  the  power  certain 
to  fill  the  void — the  Communists,  led  by 
the  Chinese. 

Mr.  President,  these  columns  by  Crosby 
N'oyes  are,  I  think,  on  target.  They  should 
be  read  and  considered  by  those  who 
would  consider  either  withdrawal  of 
.American  power  from  Asia,  or  from  Viet- 
nam alone  at  this  point,  as  well  as  those 
who  would  seek  an  end  to  the  war  there 
by  accommodating  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment's desire  for  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam's  future.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO  Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  dealing  with  the  question  of 
■vithdrawing  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, written  by  David  Lawrence,  and 
published  in  the  Evening  Star,  be  printed 
m  '^he  Record. 

T.here  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order (k1  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington  Star,  May  14,   1968) 

Japan  Recognizes  Asia's  Stakes  in  Vietnam 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Tokyo.— No  one,  including  the  Japanese,  is 
very  interested  in  talking  about  Japan  these 
days.  The  only  question  that  seems  to  fasci- 
nate ever>-body  now  is  what  in  the  world  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States. 

The  traveler  fresh  from  Washington  is 
seized  on  eagerly  and  pumped  for  informa- 
tion for  all  he's  worth.  The  election,  the  riots, 
the  prevailing  .attitudes  toward  the  war,  the 
state  of  the  administration — these  are  mat- 
ters of  literally  universal  concern.  The  inquir- 
ing reporter  is  lucky  if  he's  able  to  get  in  a 
question  now  and  then. 

This  concern  is  understandable  enough  in 
countries  that  have  made  common  cause 
with  us  in  Vietnam.  It  is  more  surprising  in 
a  dbuntry  like  Japan  which  is  very  far  from 
being  a  client  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
support  of  our  .action  in  Vietnam  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,  reserved. 

The  interest  is  not  academic.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  to  which  the  policies  of 
almost  every  important  country  in  the  world 
are  geared  one  way  or  another  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  government  in  Washington.  It  is 
also  a  rather  pointed  commentary  on  those 
students  of  the  international  scene  who  keep 
expounding  on  how  far  American  'influence" 
has  declined  in  recent  years. 

The  minute  there  is  serious  uncertainty 
about  what  the  government  m  Washington  is 
up  to,  there  is  equally  serious  uncertainty 
about  the  most  fundamental  policies  of  many 


other  countries.  And  in  democracies,  the 
governments  Involved  are  likely  to  find  them- 
selves in  real  trouble. 

Japan  is  no  exception.  President  Johnson's 
speech  of  March  31  set  off  a  political  com- 
motion here  that  Is  still  causing  tremors 
throughout  the  government. 

There  was  a  general  tendency  to  look  on 
Johnson's  withdrawal  from  the  presidential 
election  as  a  kind  of  resignation.  In  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  the  resignation  of  a  gov- 
ernment automatically  implies  an  admission 
of  defeat,  raising  the  prospect  of  a  drastic 
reversal  of  policy.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
crucial  policy  placed  in  question  was  the 
effort  in  Vietnam  and  the  American  position 
in  Asia. 

In  the  same  way  as  our  active  allies  In 
Vietnam.  Japan's  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato 
had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  rug 
was  being  yanked  from  under  him.  The  as- 
sumptions on  which  his  pro-.'^merican  poli- 
cies were  based  no  longer  seemed  sure.  The 
opposition  could  be  expected  to  make  the 
most  of  the  situation.  And  Sato  urgently  re- 
quired reassurance. 

Nor  was  Johnson's  withdrawal  the  only 
unsettling  factor.  Tlie  murder  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  the  burning  and 
looting  in  Wfishington.  the  picture  of  troops 
gtiarding  the  gates  of  the  White  Hovise 
watched  nightly  on  mUUons  of  Japanese 
television  screens,  added  powerfully  to  the 
Impression  of  an  impending  crackxip  in 
which  Japan  inevitably  would  be  deeply 
involved. 

Altogether,  it  has  been  a  trying  period. 
But  now  that  things  have  calmed  down 
somewhat,  the  net  results,  in  the  view  of 
sdftie  people  here,  are  fairly  encouraging. 

What  has  emerged  is  a  new  awareness  of 
how  closely  the  destiny  of  Japan  is  tied  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  when  it 
comes  to  Vietnam,  it  suddenly  appears  that 
the  differences  are  very  small,  indeed. 

It  is  still  a  touchy  business  For  the  time 
being,  at  least,  there  will  be  no  public  state- 
ment from  the  Japanese  government  on 
what  kind  of  settlement  in  Vietnam  it  would 
support.  But  it  can  be  said  on  good  authority 
that  Japan's  concept  of  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion Is  one  which  Washington  could  easily 
buy. 

Defeat  and  surrender  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  looked  on  as  a  disaster.  Reunifica- 
tion Is  a  long-range  goal  as  in  Germany  and 
Korea.  In  the  meantime,  the  objective  should 
be  the  establishment  In  Saigon  of  a  gov- 
ernment enjoying  strong  public  support. 

A  coalition  involving  direct  Communist 
participation  is  not  considered  practical. 
The  post-war  government  would  have  to  be 
essentially  non-Communist  in  character, 
although  it  is  hoped  that  the  more  national- 
istic elements  in  the  Viet  Cong  might  be 
separated  from  the  Hanoi-dominated  organi- 
zation and  play  a  role  in  the  political  life 
of'the  country. 

The  Japanese  leaders  are  under  no  illu- 
sions about  the  difficulties  involved  in  reach- 
ing such  a  solution  through  negotiations. 
They  also  believe  that  strong  international 
guarantees  would  be  needed  to  make  any 
settlement  stick.  But  they  recognize  now 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  before  the  stake 
which  all  the  free  nations  of  .'\sla  have  In 
Vietnam  and  the  necessity  of  seeing  the 
conflict  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May   16,   1968] 

Japan    a    Good    Test    of    Domino    Theory 

Validity 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Tokyo. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
glib  talk  lately  about  the  shape  of  a  new 
American  policy  In  the  Far  East  once  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  over.  .Almost  invariably  it 
looks  forward  to  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  power  in  Asia,  with  Asians  them- 
selves taking  over  an  increasing  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  defense 

Japan  is  a  good  pla'^e  to  test  the  validity 


of  this  theory.  Because  Japan  Is  the  only 
country  In  this  part  of  the  world  with  the 
potential  muscle  to  make  the  theory  work 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  prop)osltlon  of 
Japan  taking  on  primary  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  Asia,  there  is  only  one  realistic 
message  to  pvass  along:  Forget  it. 

Sure,  the  Japanese  are  Interested.  Their 
own  security  depends  very  directly  on  the 
stiiblllty  of  Asia  as  a  whole.  They  are  also 
well  aware  of  the  pressures  to  which  small 
countries  on  the  borders  of  Communist 
China  are  subjected. 

They  are  even  willing  to  help — up  to  a 
point  Japan  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  It  plans  to  provide 
major  economic  assistance  to  countries  like 
Indonesia  and  participates  in  a  number  of 
regional  development  schemes. 

BvU  this,  along  with  very  active  and  profit- 
able commercial  activity  everywhere  in  Asia, 
Is  as  far  as  It  goes.  The  stock  argument  is 
that  the  stability  of  the  area  depends  ulti- 
mately on  its  economic  well-being.  And  it  is 
in  this  neld  exclusively  that  Japan  plans  to 
make  its  contribution. 

Japanese  leaders  readily  concede  the  need 
for  military  strength  .as  well  in  Korea  and 
many  countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  Any  con- 
tribution to  the  common  defense  by  japan, 
however,  Is  firmly  ruled  out.  This  is  ono 
country  where  rejection  of  all  forms  of  mili- 
tarism has  grown  into  something  like  a 
national  religion.  Sending  Japanese  soldler.s 
anywhere  in  -Asia  in  the  foreseeable  future 
is  simply  unthinkable. 

Even  in  their  own  self-defense,  there  are 
definite  limits  to  what  the  Japanese  are 
willing  to  do.  .'^ny  proposal  to  incrpase  the 
strength  of  the  country's  modest  home  de- 
fense forces  meets  strenuous  political  op- 
position. In  a  recent  incident,  a  minister 
of  agriculture  who  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
suggest  that  Japan  should  have  warships 
to  protect  its  fishing  fleet  in  home  waters 
was  hounded  into  resigning. 

Japan,  to  be  sure,  doesn't  feel  that  it  is 
directly  threatened  at  this  point.  The 
American  7th  Fleet  is  more  than  adequate 
protection  against  any  invading  force.  The 
Chinese  nuclear  bomb  is  not  yet  considered 
much  of  a  problem. 

Of  much  more  immediate  concern  Is  the 
situation  in  Korea,  where  the  Communists 
have  recently  shown  signs  of  wanting  to 
provoke  a  renewal  of  the  war.  SotUh  Korei 
In  Communist  hands  would  represent  an  in- 
tolerable strategic  threat  to  Japan.  Yet  in 
the  direct  emergency,  no  one  here  would 
dream  of  sending  military  support  to  South 
Korea.  And  no  one  in  South  Korea  would 
dream  of  asking  for  it. 

So  those  who  talk  about  the  withdrawal  of 
American  power  in  Asia — or  as  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  would  say,  the  'liquidation"  of  our 
commitments  there — should  have  a  very 
clear  idea  about  what  they  are  implying.  Tlie 
power  vacuum  created  by  such  a  withdrawal 
would  be  Immense.  And  there  would  be  quite 
literally  no  one  other  than  the  Communists 
to  fill  it. 

The  Japanese  feel  perfectly  free  to  criticize 
many  aspects  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  They  may  argue  about  the  return 
of  Okinawa  and  demonstrate  against  the 
visitations  of  American  nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese,  like 
all  other  non-Communists  in  Asia,  have 
come  to  look  on  American  fnilitary  power  in 
this  part  of  the  world  as  an  established,  per- 
manent and  indispensible  fact  of  life.  Far 
more  than  in  Europe — indeed,  far  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe — reliance  on 
American  support  is  the  foundation  of  all 
national  security  in  the  free  nations  of  the 
Far  East. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict 
what  an  American  retreat  in  Asia  would 
Involve. 

For  the  smaller  countries,  many  of  them 
already  threatened  by  militant  communism, 
there  would  be  no  choice  except  prompt  ca- 
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pitulatlon.  The  Innocent  notion  that  nation- 
alistic fervor  Is  a  stire  bulwark  against  sub- 
version and  armed  force  would  be  small  com- 
frrt  to  those  Involved. 

The  hardier  nations,  or  those  less  Immedi- 
ately threatened,  might  Indeed  try  to  estab- 
lish some  system  of  collective  security.  But 
the  collective  weakness  of  these  nations  oom- 
l)ared  to  the  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  them,  the  distances  involved  and  the 
regional  rivalries  that  still  exist  discourage 
any  optimistic  predictions.  In  all  probability, 
the  dominoes  In  time  would  fall. 

And  even  for  Japan,  with  all  its  potential 
power,  the  result  wotild  surely  be  a  gradual 
retreat  to  a  position  of  total  neutrality. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  the  United  States 
to  liquidate  Its  commitments  here.  Once 
persuaded  that  they  can  no  longer  rely  on 
America's  performance,  the  Japanese  them- 
selves will  cut  the  ties  and  make  what  ac- 
commodation they  can  with  the  new  and 
very  dangerous  world  in  which  they  lind 
themselves. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May   15,   1968) 
Is  Early  Troop  P»tiLLouT  Feasible? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Win  the  Vietnam  War  end  before  the  presi- 
dential election  is  held  In  the  United  States? 
Will  many  of  the  troops  then  come  home  this 
year?   If   no   peace   agreement   is   made,    will 
there  at  least  be  an  armistice  and  a  cessation 
of   the   fighting   while   the  negotiations   are 
prolonged  beyond  November? 

Curlovisly  enough,  neither  side  has  the 
answer  to  any  of  these  questions  at  this 
time.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
belief  prevailing  in  Hanoi  that  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  here  is  so  anxious  for 
peace  that  It  will  make  almost  any  concession 
in  order  to  get  a  pledge  that  the  fighting  will 
cease  immediately  while  details  are  left  to 
subsequent  parleys. 

The  peace  negotiations  which  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  preliminary  problems  of  orga- 
nization and  participation  are  settled  at  the 
Paris  conference  will  not  be  successful  un- 
less an  over-all  plan  of  settlement  can  be 
formulated.  Undoubtedly  some  neutral  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  will  play  a  part  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  suggesting  various  ways  of 
achieving  peace. 

The  North  Vietnamese  see  an  advantage 
in  withholding  any  approval  of  an  armistice 
until  they  have  won  some  important  con- 
cessions. What  the  Hanoi  government  wants 
is  a  formula  that  will  permit  it  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  This  will  not  be  forthrlghtly 
asserted,  and  probably  promises  will  be  made 
that  North  Vietnam  will  respect  the  inde- 
^    pendence  of  South  Vietnam, 

The  real  difficulty  is  that  Communist  ele- 
ments are  inside  South  Vietnam.  The  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  is  fearful  that  it  will  lose 
out  if  the  American  troops  go  home.  North 
Vietnam's  promises  and  pledges  might  be 
disregarded,  and  it  is  heard  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  America  would  not  promptly  send 
its  troops  back  to  Vietnam. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  is  not  likely 
to  withdraw' its  troops  until  some  Interna- 
f.onal  apparatus  has  been  agreed  upon  to 
.issure   the   fulfillment  of   the   terms  of  the 


The  big  question  Is  when.  If  an  armistice 
Is  agreed  vipon,  American  forces  can  begin 
to  be  withdrawn  In  large  numbers.  Certainly 
it  would  be  prudent  for  the  United  States 
government  to  wait  and  see  whether  the 
armistice  agreement  is  fulfilled.  In  the  case 
of  the  Korean  War,  there  were  frequent 
violations  of  the  armistice  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  many  American  troops  were  killed 
after  the  cessation  of  the  fighting  had  been 
ordered  by  agreement  of  both  sides. 

A  Vietnam  armistice  could  be  signed  after 
mutual  concessions  are  made.  But  the  docu- 
ment would  be  worthless  until  sufficient  time 
his  elapsed  in  which  the  good  faith  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  be  tested.  The  pros- 
pects of  an  early  "pence"  In  the  sense  In 
which  the  term  Is  being  used  In  the  United 
States— is  not  likely  until  next  year,  since 
an  armistice  will  have  to  come  first.  The 
period  in  which  the  terms  of  peace  are 
worked  out  could  be  lengthy. 

It  is  improbable  that  a  peace  treaty  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam  can  be  , 
arranged  unless  several  nations  agree  to 
pledge  their  military  forces  to  support  the 
agreement.  This  is  properly  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  The  majority  of 
the  member  countries,  however,  are  closer  to  / 
the  Communist  side,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  likely  to  permit  any  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  to  be  established.  But  an  international 
force  can  be  set  up  by  a  group  of  nations 
Irrespective  of  any  relationship  to  th°  United 
Nations. 

The  problem  of  making  peace  in  VletiMm 
is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  solved  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Paris  conference.  Much  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment will  really  block  all  efforts  and  keep 
the  Vietnam  situation  in  the  same  unsettled 
state  as  the  Korean  truce  has  been  for  years. 


AN  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FOR 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  read  an  interesting  article  written 
by  Ernest  Cuneo  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  expressing  the  view 


delegate  it.  Congress  created  the  vast  govern- 
mental agencies  ranging  from  securities  and 
exchange  to  the  power  and  the  communica- 
tions commission.  These  and  other  agencies 
regulate  more  of  American  dally  life  than  it 
Is  pleasant  to  think  about.  The  power  of 
these  agencies  Is  such  that  11  has  l>een  re- 
marked that  national  elections  may  become 
Irrelevant  because  American  life  is  today 
largely  governed  by  agency.  Far  from  being 
responsive  to  the  people,  there  Is  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  responsible 
either  to  the  Executive  Department  or  to  the 
Congress.  They  have  been  described  as  re- 
volving between  them.  Mohammed's  cof- 
fin revolves  twlxt  heaven  and  earth. 
congress  failed  its  duty 
There  never  was  the  slightest  dotibt  that 
the  Congress  was  designed  to  be  the  supreme 
branch  of  the  government,  nor  that  It  must 
be  restored  to  Its  original  position  If  we  are 
vo  continue  In  a  government  responsive  to 
the  people.  It  Is  a  fair  statement,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  failed  Its  duty,  not  only 
to  Itself,  but  primarily  to  the  people  by  al- 
lowing its  power  to  be  eroded 

The  manner  of  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sional power  suggests  the  manner  in  which 
It  can  be  restored.  Assuming  that  the  three 
great  branches  of  government  are  equal,  that 
Is  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  It  fol- 
lows that  the  latter,  the  Supreme  Court, 
usually  has  final  say.  in  case  of  (ilspute.  This 
is  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  lt.self  simply  Kx^k  that  power 
unto  Itself  in  the  early  case  of  Marbury  vs 
Madison. 

congress  vnconsulted 
It  is  somewhat  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
since  the  inception  of  the  republic,  the 
Congress  provided  for  an  Attorney  General, 
who  is  in  fact,  house  counsel  for  the  executive 
Ijranch,  and  provided  for  no  attorney  general 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  Constitution  designedly  built  in  frictions 
for  the  jjurpose  of  dividing  power,  it  fol- 
lows that  on  greatest  issues,  the  Congress  Is 
represented  before  the  Supreme  Court  by  an 
Attorney  General  who  represents  only  the 
executive.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  executive  branch  often  labor  mightily 
to    ascertain    the    Intent   of    Con«iress,    with 


that  Congress  needs  its  own  Attorney 

General  if  its  power  and  position  is  to  congress  across  the  street  and  totally  un- 

be  restored  consulted.  Of  the  finality  of  Supreme  Court 

The   idea   is   challenging   and  the  ob-  decision,     Mr.     chief    Justice     Hughes    .^aid 


jective  is  one  with  which  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  in  accord. 

Because  I  believe  the  article  will  prove 
interesting  to  Senators.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Needs  Own  AxxoaNEY  Gfneral  If 

Its  Power  Is  Ever  To  Be  Restored 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Washington,  May  7. — For  a  considerable 
time,  there  has  been  growing  concern  over 
the  relegation  of  the  Congress  to  a  second- 
ary role  in  the  Nation's  affairs.  This  has  come 
about  In  two  priiiclpal  ways.  The  Senate, 
once  all  powerful   in  international   matters, 


summg 

war  before  the  American  elections.  But  a  halt 
if  the  fighting  could  be  brought  about  only 
;i  both  sides  are  willing,  and  the  United 
.states  would  not  risk  a  big  reduction  of  its 
:orces  until  some  practical  plan  for  enforc- 
;!ig  the  peace  agreement  is  developed. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  no  sub- 
:;,^.ntial  number  of  American  troops  is  likely 
'.  T  be  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  for  another  year 
r  more.  Tlie  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
-oung  men  in  the  armed  forces  may.  how- 
<  ver.  keep  on  hoping  that  the  major  fight- 
ing will  be  stopped  between  now  and 
November. 


decision  held  that  the  president  was  the  sole 
spokesman  for  the  Nation  In  foreign  mat- 
ters, that  he  need  give  the  Senate  only  such 
Information  as  he  saw  fit.  and  that  his  ac- 
tions could  not  be  questioned  even  In  the 
courts.  Added  to  his  powers  as  commander- 
in-chief,  m  volatile  and  dangerous  times,  it 
is  no  w-onder  that  Professor  Corbln  remarked 
that  the  Nation  was  back  to  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  elected 
kingship. 

On  the  domestic  side.  Congress  faced  the 
dilemma  of  all  powerful  bodies,  the  paradox 
that  the  only  way  to  exercise  power  is  to 


simply  and  forthrlghtly,  "the  Constitution 
means  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it 
means."  Tills  is  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
but  it  w.as  not  designed  so.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  declared,  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  have  the  right  to  declare  acts  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  the  Union  could 
continue;  on  the  other  hand  if  it  did  not 
have  the  right  to  declare  acts  and  decisions 
of  the  various  States  unconstitutional,  the 
Union  would  dissolve.  Tlie  original  Constitu- 
tion gave  no  powers  over  Congress  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  do  all  other  courts, 
accepts  without  question  the  rulings  of  the 
State  Department  on  status  of  foreign  mat- 
ters. It  would  seem  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  accept  the  will  of 
Congress  as  stated  by  Congress,  and  not 
decide  itself  what  the  Congress  Intended. 

This,  of  course,  would  involve  fundamental 
procedural  changes  in  cases  where  the  in- 
tent of  a  congressional  statute  Ls  before  the 
Court.  There  is,  of  course,  the  implied  con- 
dition that  if  the  Congress  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Court,  it  can 
change  it  by  another  law.  But  this  Is  a  slow 
and  cumbersome  buslne,ss,  and  of  no  value 
in  the  case  actually  before  the  Court. 
healthy  compromise 

An  extremely  healthy  compromise  would 
be  if  the  Congress  looked  to  the  protection 
of  its  constitutional  powers  by  the  creation 
of  its  own  law  office.  Thus,  it  could  create 
the  offices  of  the  i.'torney  general  of  the 
Congress,     with     solicitors-general     of     the 
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House  and  of  the  Senate.  By  law.  It  could 
be  eaelly  provided  that  when  the  attorney 
general  of  the  Congress  deems  that  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  right  of  the  Congress 
Is  in  Issue,  or  when  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  a  decisive  issue,  then  the  Congress 
Itself  shall  have  right  to  app>ear  before  the 
Court  to  memorialize  the  Court  on  what 
the  Congress  deems  its  intent  or  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  be.  Palling  In  this,  that 
body  most  responsive  to  the  people  will  con- 
tinue to  be  shouldered,  and  alarmingly,  into 
space  more  confined  by  the  Courts,  the  agen- 
cies, the  executive  branch,  for  the  reason  that 
it  did  not  assert  Its  constitutional  rights. 

The  creation  of  an  attorney  general  of  the 
Congress  with  solicitors-general  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  would  instantly  re- 
store the  Congress  to  the  pre-eminence 
designed  for  it  in  the  original  Constitution. 


SMALL  BUSINT:SS  ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS  BUSINESS  TO  HELP  ITSELF 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  trj-ing  times  when  everyone  seems 
to  be  making  big  troubles  out  of  little 
ones.  I  should  like  to  tell  two  stories  about 
.-mall  business  with  much  happier  end- 

Each  involves  a  helping  hand  from 
Government.  One  broucrht  a  disaster- 
stricken  company  to  a  richer  life.  The 
other  made  a  more  substantial  success 
out  of  a  little,  plodding  concern. 

The  first  company  is  Melweb  Signs.  Inc., 
of  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  which  manufac- 
tures and  installs  neon  signs  and  works 
on  other  outdoor  advertising  projects. 

In  1953  It  had  40>employees,  did  about 
$650,000  business  a  year,  and  had  a  net 
worth  of  about  $215,000.  The  hurricanes 
came.  When  they  had  gone,  the  company 
had  suffered  more  than  575,000  damage, 
of  which  little  more  than  half  was  cov- 
ered by  iiosurance. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
stepped  into  the  picture  with  a  $34,000 
disaster  loan,  payable  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  at  3  percent,  the  rate  set  by 
Congress  for  such  loans. 

Instead  of  having  to  struggle  and  de- 
vote much  of  its  energy  to  make  up  its 
loss.  Melweb  was  able  to  embark  upon 
an  aggressive  expansion  effort. 

The  company  used  its  investment  tax 
credit  and  ploughed  back  into  the  com- 
pa:  y  a  substantial  part  of  its  earnings. 

By  careful  analysis  Melweb  was  able 
to  determine  that  its  future  operations 
would  be  more  successful  in  manufactur- 
ing neon  signs  rather  than  other  related 
operations,  and  they  have  made  the 
change. 

It  is  a  pleasiu^e  to  tell  how  successful 
Melweb  Co.  has  become.  Their  sales  have 
passed  SL4  million.  Their  profits  more 
than  tripled,  and  their  net  worth  has 
risen  by  more  than  S265.000.  Perhaps 
even  more  significant  to  the  economy,  the 
number  of  employees  of  Melweb  Signs, 
I:ic,.  has^e»wn  from  40  to  100. 

Our  other  case,  which  tells  of  a  smaller 
success,  is  no  less  gratifying. 

It  is  the  case  of  the  Strickland-Chro- 
bak  Corp.  another  Florida  firm,  this  one 
in  Jacksonville.  It  sells  and  rents  scaf- 
folding and  construction  equipment. 

The  buSiness  was  started  in  1956  as  a 
branch  of  a  Georgia  company  and  was 
later  bought  by  the  Messrs.  Strickland 
and  Chrobak  in  June  1962.  Early  in  1963. 
when  the  Small  Business  Administration 
made  a  S20.000  loan  to  the  company,  they 


were  doing  a  little  over  $100,000  a  year 
business  and  had  a  net  worth  of  $34.000 — 
$20,000  of  which  was  invested  by  the  new 
owners. 

In  the  fii'st  10  months  of  the  new  op- 
eration, the  firm  earned  a  small  profit, 
but  its  efforts  were  now  directed  toward 
specialty  lines.  The  SBA  loan  enabled 
them  to  increase  their  rental  inventory' 
and  gave  them  working  capital  so  they 
could  take  on  business  which  they  had 
previously  been  unable  to  handle  because 
of  their  short  supply  of  stock  and  work- 
ing capital. 

The  loan  did  the  trick.  Sales  have  now 
risen  to  a  level  of  about  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  net  worth  has  nearly 
tripled  to  S119.000.  and  that  all  impor- 
tant item,  the  number  of  employees,  has 
risen  from  five  to  1 1 . 

These  two  companies  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  what  President  Johnson  has 
stressed  in  his  continuous  effoi-ts  to  help 
business  to  help  itself.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  each  of  these  companies  might  have 
attained  the  same  measure  of  success 
without  SBA  loans,  but  it  certainly 
would  have  taken  miwh  longer. 

This  joining  of  effoits  by  the  private 
sector  has  produced  many  obvious  bene- 
fits. More  capital  woith  has  been  created; 
new  jobs  have  been  created;  and.  of 
course,  the  national  economv  has  bene- 
fited. 

These  are  two  more  examples  of  what 
Robert  C.  Moot,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  pointed 
out  when  he  said  recently ; 

We  are  carrj-lng  on  the  SBA  promise  that  no 
small  businessman  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
falter  for  lack  of  any  assistance  we  can  give 
him.  Congress  gave  us  a  mandate  to  help 
small  business,  and  I  hope  the  day  never 
comes  when  we  shall  do  less. 


RED  BUFFALO 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture 
announced  his  decision  not  to  permit 
the  routing  of  Interstate  70  west  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  through  the  Gore  Range- 
Eagle  Nest  Primitive  Area — the  Red 
Buffalo  Route. 

As  one  of  those  who  have  been  deeply 
concerned  over  the  location  and  cost  of 
Interstate  70  across  our  great  State,  I 
am  delighted  with  Secretarj-  Freeman's 
decision  against  the  Red  Buffalo  Route. 
This  decision,  if  implemented  by  con- 
struction of  the  Vail  Pass  alternate, 
should  mean'  earlier  completion  of  the 
route  to  the  western  slope,  perhaps  by 
as  much  as  2  or  3  years,  a  saving  in 
overall  tax  fimds  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion, and  a  preservation  of  oiu-  wilder- 
ness resources,  one  of  the  great  drawing 
cards  for  the  people  of  Colorado. 

Secretary  Freeman's  decision  was  ar- 
rived at  only  after  long  and  detailed 
study  of  the  problems  involved,  and  I 
commend  him  for  the  care  and  depth  of 
the  research  which  he  and  his  staff  and 
many  private  groups  gave  to  this 
troublesome  problem. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Vail  Pass  Route 
by  our  fine  highway  department  to  con- 
form to  interstate  specifications  will  im- 
prove the  present  highway  enormously 
and  should  minimize  most  of  the  com- 
plaints which  the  opponents  of  the  route 
have  expressed.  The  grade  will  be  less 


than  that  of  Red  Buffalo,  the  compara- 
tive danger  of  slides  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  finished  road  will  be  available  sooner, 
all  at  a  saving  to  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  also  con- 
forms with  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Act  providing  that  highways  shall  not  be 
constructed  over  recreation  lands  when 
a  practical  alternative  routing  is  avail- 
able. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  Secretary 
and  the  private  groups  on  both  sides  of 
this  difficult  problem  who  provided  the 
detailed  factual  data  on  which  the  de- 
cision was  based. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secrc- 
taiy  Freeman's  letter  to  me  dated  May  17, 
1968,  his  public  statement,  and  his  letter 
to  Secretaiy  of  Transportation  Boyd  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iteni.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.'s; 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  May  17. 1968. 
Hon  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
VS.  Senate. 

De.\r  Senator  Dominick:  Wlien  Congress 
passed  the  Vl'llderness  Act  on  September  :!. 
1964.  it  was  aware  that  one  of  the  variou.s 
routes  under  con.slderallon  for  Interstate 
Highway  70,  west  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
would  pass  through  the  Gore  Range-Eaglp 
Nest  Primitive  Area  on  the  Arapaho  and 
White  River  National  Forests.  Ill"  recognition 
of  this  possible  need,  the  Wilderness  Act 
delegates  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
responsibility  for  determining  if  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  delete  from  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Primitive  Area  such  area  as  m.iy 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  lilghwav. 
In  March  of  1967.  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Highways  requested  through  the  Bure.iu 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  Forest  Service  per- 
mission to  locate  Interst,ate  Highway  70 
through  the  Primitive  .Area. 

Our  Forest  Service  completed  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  resource  Impacts 
which  would  result  from  construction  of  the 
proposed  highway  in  this  location.  In  addi- 
tion, we  :isked  that  two  more  independent 
studies  be  made.  Hundreds  of  private  citizen.? 
and  groups  wrote  to  give  us  their  views. 

After  carefully  reviewing  all  of  the  facts 
available  to  me,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  modify  the 
Primitive  Area  boundary  to  accommodate 
the  Red  Buffalo  route  for  Interstate  High- 
way 70,  Attached  are  copies  of  my  letter  ^.i 
decision  to  the  Honorable  Alan  S,  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  my  public  statement  on  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orvtlle  L.  Freeman. 

Decision  on  the  Request  bt  the  Colorado 
Department  or  Highways  to  Route  Inteh- 
state  Highway  70  Through  Gore  Rance- 
Eagle  Nest  Primitive  Area.  Arapaho  aI':o 
White  River  National  Forests 
(Statement     by     Secretary     of    Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman) 
The   controversy   over   routing   Interstate 
70  through  the  Gore  Range-Eagle  Nest  Primi- 
tive Area  in  Colorado  represents,  in  micro- 
cosm, the  larger  question  of  how  the  pubhc 
interest   may   best   be   served   in   the   use   vi 
National  Forest  lands.  It  is  a  controversy  that 
will    rage   with    increasing   intensity   in   the 
future  as  an  expanding  American  population 
and  a  rising  standard  of  living  push  relent- 
lessly against  a  very  fixed  resource,  our  avail- 
able land. 

Although  the  decision  to  be  made  in  this 
case  was  simple — whether  or  not  to  allow  nii 
Interstate  highway  to  pass  through  a  Primi- 
tive Area — the  facts  and  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  that  led  up  to  that 
decision  were  anything  but  simple. 
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My  decision  Is  to  preserve  the  Gore  Range- 
E'lele  Nest  area  by  denying  permission  to 
milld    Interstate    70    over    the    Red    Buffalo 

route.  ,   ^,  . 

Our  studies  show  that  the  road  through 
the  Primitive  Area — which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  'Red  Buffalo  Pass  Route"— 
would  have  a  serious  and  permanent  impact 
0-1  wilderness  values.  It  would  destroy  or 
seriously  erode  the  wilderness  resource  on 
,bout  5.300  acres  of  land  suitable  for  addl- 
llon  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
svstem.  It  would  destroy  another  4,800  acres 
;,Ho  .suitable  for  Wilderness  preservation  by 
cutting  11  off  and  isolating  it  from  the  main 
bixiy  of  the  present  Primitive  Area. 

There  are  economic  arguments — albeit  with 
contllctlng  figures-  for  doing  just  this,  for 
sacrificing  the  wilderness  values  in  over 
10.000  acres  in  the  interest  of  speedier  auto 
travel. 

The  Red  Buffalo  route  would  save  about 
10  9  mi\es.  The  State  Highway  Department 
estimates  this  shortened  distance  would  save 
ihe  motoring  public  some  $4  million  a  year 
for  the  next  20  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wilderness  route  would  cost  some  $76,3 
million  compared  to  $26,6  million  by  the 
longer  Vail  Pass  route,  the  mast  often  men- 
Uoned  alternative. 

Impact  on  forest  resources — other  than 
wilderness — woiild  be  about  the  same  over 
the  two  routes  according  to  our  studies.  The 
Vail  Pass  roxite  would  disturb  about  6'i 
more  miles  of  National  Forest  land  and  affect 
2',  miles  more  stream  than  the  Red  Buffalo 
route.  Impact  on  wildlife,  livestock  forage, 
fisheries,  timber,  and  water  quality  would 
he  roughly  the  same.  But,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  impact  on  wilderness  values  would  be 
very  great  indeed. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  two  sep- 
.trate  studies  of  this  Department — those  of 
our  Department's  analysts  and  our  Forest 
Service  and  also  by  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 

I  have  carefully  examined  these  studies, 
others  by  the  State  Highway  Department, 
and  still  others  by  concerned  citizens  and 
organizations. 

I  have  also  most  carefully  reviewed  the 
charge  given  me  by  the  Congress  In  the 
wilderness  Act  of  1964,  which  delegated 
to  me  responsibility  to  make  the  specific  de- 
cision as  to  whether  this  Primitive  Area 
should   be   penetrated. 

In  addition.  I  have  examined  the  history 
of  this  question.  The  Gorge  Range-Eagle 
Nest  Primitive  Area  was  established  in  1933. 
In  1941,  8  years  later,  its  area  was  reduced  to 
accommodate  the  present  route  of  Highway 
6  over  Vail  Pass:  this  decision  having  been 
made  at  the  time  because  there  was  no  feasi- 
ble alternative  for  this  important  transcon- 
tinental route. 

The  evidence  before  me  indicates  that  al- 
ternatives do  exist,  lUthough  my  decision 
does  not  in  any  way  determine  the  alterna- 
tive: it  merely  precludes  the  Red  Buffalo 
route  through  the  Primitive  Area. 

This  Department  established  the  Nation's 
first  Wilderness  Area  some  44  years  ago.  Be- 
fore the  Wilderness  .Act  passed  in  1964,  we 
had  designated  88  separate  areas  encomi>ass- 
mg  over  14' 2  million  acres  to  be  managed 
for  wilderness  purposes.  We  are  proud  that 
Congress  endorsed  this  concept  when  it  ac- 
cepted 54  of  these  administratively  desig- 
nated .areas  with  about  9  million  acres  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System.  It  has  been  my  personal 
privilege  to  put  11  areas  containing  over  2 
million  acres  in  the  Wilderness  System  by 
Secretary's  order,  Ttiis  is  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  present  Wilderness  System,  In  the  first 
3  vears  after  the  Wilderness  Act  passed,  this 
Department  completed  its  review  of  12  Primi- 
*r.e  .Areas  and  recommended  additions  to 
the  Wilderness  System  which  will  add  about 
1.200.000  acres.  One  of  these,  the  .San  Rafael, 
became  the  first  addition  to  the  original 
Wilderness  System  when  President  Johnson 
iianed  the  act  on  March  21.  1968. 


Through  4  decades,  this  Department  has 
maintained  that  the  National  Forest  Wil- 
derness System  should  not  be  invaded— -even 
for  Important  purposes — if  there  is  a  feasible 
alternative.  We  have  rejected  the  pleas  of 
miners  who  would  shatter  the  wilderne-ss 
calm  with  the  roar  of  helicopters  because 
such  use  would  make  their  work  easier  and 
more  efficient.  We  have  used  primitive  equip- 
ment and  travel  methods  in  administering 
Wilderness  when  modern  motorized  equip- 
ment would  h.ive  been  more  convenient,  I 
have  urged  the  Kennecotl  Copper  Corpora- 
tion to  lorego  development  of  large  copper 
deposits  in  favor  of  the  priceles.":.  yet  in- 
tangible, national  treasures  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  In  Washington,  I  h:ive  con- 
sistently resisted  efforts  to  cut  the  heart 
otit  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Wilderness  in  C.ili- 
fornia  for  a  winter  sports  development.  We 
held  then,  and  we  hold  now,  that  economics 
alone  Is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  determining 
whether  wilderness  shall  survive  or  die. 

This  philosophy  has  guided  me  in  this 
decision.  All  of  the  National  Forest  resources 
must  be  utilized  in  the  combination  that  best 
meets  the  needs  of  the  American  people  We 
have  all  the  land  now  that  we  will  ever  have. 
As  administrators  of  these  lands,  we  must 
resolve  conflicts  in  the  Interest  of  the  great- 
est number  of  people  in  the  long  run,  which 
is  what  I  have  attempted  to  do  today. 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Waiihington.  D.C..  May  17.  1968 
Hon,  .Alan  .S,  Boyd. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  March  13,  1967. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Abelard,  Division  Engineer.  B\i- 
reau  of  Public  Roads  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
wrote  to  Regional  Forester  David  S.  Nord- 
wall  requesting  that  boundaries  of  the  Gore 
Range-Eagle  Nest  Primitive  Area  In  the 
Arapaho  and  White  River  National  Forests  be 
changed  to  accommodate  the  routing  of  In- 
terstate Highway  70  via  the  proposed  Red 
Buffalo  Pass  tunnel. 

In  acx;ordance  with  the  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  me  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  this  De- 
partment has  completed  its  analysis  of  that 
portion  of  the  Primitive  Area  which  would 
be  affected  if  the  request  were  granted  to  de- 
termine Its  suitability  or  nonsuitabllity  for 
designation  as  Wilderness.  Our  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  also  made  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
source impacts  which  would  result  from  con- 
struction of  the  liighway  over  Ix^th  the  Red 
Buffalo  route  and  the  most  discussed  alter- 
native route  over  Vail  Pass.  To  be  sure  that 
no  facts  were  overlooked,  I  also  asked  for 
two  other  independent  studies — one  by  our 
Department's  analysts  and  the  other  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  The  numerous  reports, 
letters,  and  other  expressions  from  interested 
organizations  and  individuals  have  also  been 
carefully  considered. 

These  studies  reveal  that  the  majority  of 
the  affected  portion  of  the  Primitive  Area  is 
suitable  for  addition  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  The  Impact  on  such 
resource  values  .as  wildlife,  fisheries,  water 
quality,  timber,  and  grazing  does  not  differ 
significantly  between  the  two  alternative 
routes.  However,  the  proposed  Red  Buffalo 
route  would  destroy  or  seriously  erode  the 
wilderness  resource  on  approximately  5,300 
acres  of  the  land  presently  suitable  for  ad- 
dition to  the  Wilderness  System.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  suitable  area  would  be  iso- 
lated from  the  main  body  of  the  Primitive 
Area,  and  its  v.'llderness  values  would  be 
seriously  compromised. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  initiated 
the  wilderness  concept  44  years  ago.  Under 
this  concept,  it  is  In  the  public  interest  to 
designate  for  this  and  future  generations 
some  specific  areas  where  roads  will  not  be 
built.  Congress  endorsed  this  philosophy 
when  it  passed  the  Wilderness  Act  in  1964, 

The  Gore  Range-Eagle  Nest  Primitive 
Area  was  established  in  1933.  In  1941.  it  was 
reduced  to  accommodate  the  present  Route 


6  over  Vail  Pass  because  there  was  no  feasible 
alternative  to  that  proposal.  However,  the 
evidence  before  me  does  not  .support  a  con- 
clusion that  a  feasible  alternative  to  the  Red 
Buffalo  route  does  not  exist  or  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest  to  delete  an  addi- 
tional area  from  this  designated  Primitive 
Area  lor  that  route.  I  am,  therefore,  directing 
that  the  Regional  Forester  inform  the  Bu- 
reau of  Piiblic  Roads  that  the  boundiiry  of 
the  Primitive  Area  will  not  be  modified  to 
accommodate  the  highway  route  currently 
proposed  by  the  Colorndo  Department  of 
Highways. 

S!nc<jrrly  yo\trs. 

0R\  Il.l  y.  FllfrMAN 


TELEVISION  TIME  FOR  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Clay- 
ton Fiitchey.  writer  for  the  Wa.sliineton 
Evening  Star,  today  joins  the  jirowing 
number  of  newsjiaper  writers,  pre.sidents 
of  the  major  broadcasting  networks,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  seekin? 
the  .su.spen.sion  of  section  315' at  of  the 
1934  Federal  Communications  Act.  for 
the  duration  of  the  1968  campaign  for 
the  major  candidates  .seckins  the  office 
of  President  and  Vice  Pro.sident. 

We  need  only  to  look  back  upo'i  ^'i^ 
exijeriences  of  the  1960  campaign,  when 
a  bill  which  I  sponsored  was  enacted 
into  law.  thus  making  po.ssible  the  great 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates. 

I  have  introduced  a  lepealer  meas- 
ure during  the  first  .ses.sion,  and  have 
recently  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
temporarily  .suspend  .section  315<a)  for 
the  duration  of  the  1968  campaien.  if 
the  Congress  is  not  willing  to  repeal  it 
outright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
ver\'  cofient  article  by  Mr.  Fiitchey  be 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

TV  Time  for  Candidates  a  Spending 
Remedy 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
The    Presidential    election   campaign   still 
has  .six  months  to  go.  but  even  at  tills  early 
date  the  spending  Is  breaking  records    The 
cost  of  one  large  state  primary  these  days  al- 
most compares  with  the  cost  of  a  national 
election  not  so  many  years  ago. 

The  public  is  rightly  concerned.  "Is  In- 
diana For  Sale?"  asks  one  prominent  pub- 
lication. "Can  A  Nomination  Be  Botight?" 
tisks  another.  It  Isn't  Just  the  Kennedy 
spending  that  Is  troubling,  for  all  the  can- 
didates are  pouring  large  sums  Into  their 
drives.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey are  not  formally  In  the  primaries,  but 
they  too  will  have  to  spend  lavishly  to  meet 
the  competition. 

Nobody  likes  this,  especially  the  candi- 
dates, but.  as  they  point  out,  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning has  soared,  chiefly  because  of  the 
ru.sh  to  television,  and  the  rising  co.st  of  thaj 
expensive  medium.  Candidates  who  cannot 
afford  substantial  television  exposure  are 
hopelessly  handicapped. 

The  best  answer  to  this  problem  Is  liberal 
free  time  (during  premium  hoiirs)  for  tele- 
vision debates  between  the  candidates,  both 
in  the  primaries  and  the  general  election. 
This  would  cost  the  television  Industry  mil- 
lions of  dollars:  it  would  require  difficult  ad- 
justments of  programming;  and  no  doubt 
would  expose  the  Industry  to  complaints 
from  viewers  who  are  indifferent  to  politics 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  the  industry  ap- 
pears to  be  not  only  willing  b\it  eager  to 
imdertake  this  public  responsibility,  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  CE.S.  has  been  openly 
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campaigning  for  Congressional  authority  to 
sponsor  In  1968  the  kind  of  debates  (Kennedy 
vs  Nixon)  that  were  the  high  point  of  the 
1960  campaign. 

Some  weeks  ago  there  was  doubt  that  the 
incumbent  President  would  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate In  debate,  but  Johnson's  retirement 
has  overcome  that  obstacle.  Since  then,  all 
the  candidates  have  Indicated  Interest  In  the 
proposal,  for  the  debates  would  certainly  ease 
the  drain  on  their  campaign  funds. 

Hence,  all  that  stands  In  the  way  is  Con- 
gressional reluctance  to  modify  Section  315 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  to  per- 
mit television  to  give  the  major  candidates 
free  time,  without  also  being  required  (as  of 
now)  to  give  equal  time  to  every  frivolous  or 
crank  candidate  that  runs  for  the  Presidency. 
The  famous  Kennedy-Nlxon  debates  were 
made  possible  In  1960  when  Congress  tem- 
porarily suspended  Section  315  for  the  dura- 
tion of  that  campaign.  Otherwise  the  net- 
works could  have  been  forced  to  give  equal 
time  to  20  other  obscure  candidates.  Which, 
of  course,  was  manifestly  Impractical. 

Considering  the  success  and  popularity  of 
the  1960  experiment,  and  the  fair  way  it  was 
conducted  by  the  television  industrv'.  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  Congress  is  holding 
back  this  year,  especially  when  television 
spokesmen  have  been  offering  to  broaden 
this  public  service  by  extending  It  even  to 
the  Presidential   primaries. 

Supporters  of  Section  315  argue  that  it 
protects  third  parties.  Actually,  It  tends  to 
penalize  significant  third  parties  by  lumping 
them  together  indiscriminately  with  the  in- 
signlficant.  The  Wallace  campaign,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  serious  one.  and.  as  Stanton 
says,  broadcasters  ought  to  be  free  to  treat 
it  as  such:  but  if  they  have  to  give  equal 
time  to  all  third  parties,  significant  or  trivial, 
they'll  probably  give  it  to  none. 

The  television  debates  of  1960  drew  and 
held  audiences  20  percent  larger  than  the 
entertainment  programs  they  pre-empted. 
They  heightened  interest  in  the  election  to 
ani^precedented  degree,  ;vnd  on  Nov.  8.  1960 
a  greater  percentage  of  voters  went  to  the 
polls  than  ever  before  in  U.S.  history — 64.5 
percent,  as  against  60.4  in  1956.  There  Is 
ever3rthing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
amending  Section  315  for  a  trial  period  of 
several  years.  After  iUl.  it  can  always  be  re- 
instated if  television  abuses  the  change  or 
falls  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


the  entire  Senate  may  have  a  chance  to 
vote  and  go  on  record . 


TIME  FX:>R  COMMITTEE  TO  REPORT 
HU.\L\.\  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  founding  in  1945.  the  United  Nations 
has  struggled  and  striven  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  protect  the  human  rights 
of  all  individuals.  The  fight  has  been 
long  and  hard  and  not  entirely 
successful. 

But  at  least  in  its  quest  for  peace,  the 
UN.  has  had  the  complete  support  of  the 
United  States.  Such  cannot  be  said  about 
human  rights.  Here  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  been 
content  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  watch 
the  show. 

Since  1943.  the  United  Nations  has 
produced  20  treaties  designed  to  insui'e 
human  rights.  The  United  States  has 
ratified  only  one  of  these  treaties.  This 
is  a  pitiful  record.  Surely  we  can  do 
better. 

Even  now.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  sitting  on  t^vo  conventions. 
Forced  Labor  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  on  which  hearings  have  already 
been  held.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
I  call  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  report  these  treaties  so  that 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  HUDSON.  JR., 
DEERFIELD  BEACH.  FLA..  WHO 
DIED  m  THE  SERVICE  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  give  recognition  today  to 
a  young  man  from  my  State  who  died  in 
the  ser\1ce  of  his  country. 

On  March  5.  1968.  the  Sun  Sentinel, 
of  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  reported  that 
Pfc.  Joseph  Hudson.  Jr..  of  Deerfield 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  listed  as  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. On  June  28,  196£,  Joseph  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps  at  the  Wolf  Creek  Job 
Corps  Cinlian  Conservation  Center,  in 
Oregon.  He  had  been  out  of  school  24 
months  after  completing  the  11th  grade. 
He  had  tried  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
but  was  clas.sified  4-P.  The  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla..  State  Employment  Service 
Office  adnses  that  Joseph  "comes  from 
an  area  of  extreme  poverty."  Joseph 
graduated  from  tlie  Wolf  Creek  Center  on 
E>ecember  12.  1966.  The  employment 
.service  stated  that  he  "was  well  on  his 
way  to  making  something  of  himself."  He 
had  reportedly  been  in  the  Army  for 
about  a  year. 

Unfortunately  some  people  have  the 
misconception  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a 
haven  for  draft  dodgers.  What  Job  Corps 
actually  does  is  to  equip  manj'  young- 
sters who  wished  to  enlist  but  were  pre- 
viously rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces 
for  service.  As  of  Mai'ch  1968.  10.123  Job 
Corp.smen  had  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  are  young  men  who  come  from 
the  same  type  of  backgroimd  as  those 
who  are  engaging  in  unlawful  acts  in 
areas  of  unrest  in  our  cities.  As  opposed 
to  their  contemporaries,  however,  these 
yoimg  men  have  and  are  defending  a  sys- 
tem which  has  helped  them  on  the  road 
to  achienng  their  full  potential. 

I  commend  the  initiative  and  service 
of  Pfc.  Joseph  Hudson  and  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF 
THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FONG:  Mr.  President,  Hawaii,  a 
maritime  State,  was  host  to  the  66th 
annual  convention  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  last  month— April  21- 
27. 

About  1.600  persons — 1.200  from  the 
mainland  United  States — assembled  in 
Honolulu  for  the  national  convention, 
the  first  held  by  the  league  in  the  50th 
State. 

An  independent,  nonprofit,  civilian 
educational  organization,  the  Navy 
League  serves  as  the  civilian  arm  of  the 
Navj'.  Its  304  councils  are  organized  in 
49  States,  including  Hawaii,  and  in  nine 
other  locations. 

At  its  Honolulu  convention,  the  league 
unanimously  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Objectives  and  Resolutions,  1968.  It  is 
a  statement  which  deserves  attention 
and  consideration.  I  quote  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  statement: 

..^    Two  significant   events   transpired   during 
this  past  year  which  accentuate  the  necessity 


for  a  full  scale  re-determinatlon  of  policy, 
program,  and  strategy  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  our  national  Interest. 

1.  The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
nation  heretofore  dominated  by  a  conti- 
nental defense  concept,  as  a  fullfledged 
maritime  power  with  expanding  global  am- 
bitions. 

2.  The  change  of  civilian  leadership  In  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

These  two  recent  developments  place  shar]) 
focus  on  the  Importance  of  the  Navy  League, 
as  the  "Civilian  Arm  of  the  Navy."  express- 
ing its  purposes  In  terms  of  the  nation. il 
needs  for  decisive  maritime  power.  It  has 
been  the  conviction  of  the  Navy  League  that 
restrictive  policy,  strategy,  and  programs  !:i 
recent  years  have  precluded  the  Naval  Serv- 
ices from  assuming  a  dominant  role  In  de- 
fense required  In  the  light  of  emerglr.g 
threats  and  the  volatile  world  situation. 

Therefore,  the  League  considers  that  a  re- 
view and  revision  of  these  broad  categorie<:. 
which  now  inhibit  the  development  (f 
modern  and  decisive  maritime  power.  Is  an 
immediate  need. 

The  Navy  League  identified  seven  basic 
areas  to  which  it  invited  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment: Fii-st.  national  maritime  policy: 
second,  national  maritime  strategy: 
third,  ship  constnaction;  fourth,  oceanic 
education:  fifth,  current  world  crises — 
limited  wars;  sixth,  personnel;  and. 
seventh,  oceanic  research. 

The  convention  adopted  resolution.^ 
setting  forth  its  policy  on  each  of  these 
basic  areas. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Navy 
Leatrue  is  continuing  its  efforts  toward 
broader  education  among  the  American 
I>eople  in  ocean -related  activities,  with 
emphasis  on  educational  opportunities  in 
our  Nation's  .schools.  Such  opportunitie.s 
are  encouraged  and  made  more  available 
as  a  result  of  recent  congressional  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  and 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act.  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  Navy 
League  Convention  in  Honolulu  adopted 
a  resolution  on  oceanic  education. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  position 
of  the  Navy  League,  "as  a  matter  or 
policy,  to  continue  to  foster  the  broad 
spectrum  of  oceanic  education  and  re- 
search in  universities,  colleges,  and  insti- 
tutes of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  attain  a  preeminent  intellectual 
foundation  for  gaininc;  the  fullest  oceanic 
advancement  in  furtherance  of  the  lon?- 
tenn  security  and  prosperity  of  th3 
Republic." 

In  connection  with  the  convention,  thi; 
two  leading  Honolulu  dailies  printed  edi- 
torials which  I  commend  to  Members  of 
Congress.  One  is  entitled  "Hawaii  and 
the  Oceans"  and  was  published  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  May  2:  the 
other  is  entitled  "U.S.  Power  at  Sea"  and 
was  published  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
of  April  23. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.   May  2. 
19681 
Hawah  and  the  Oceans 
"The  number  of  Intellectuals  in  the  United 
States  oriented  to  the  sea  is  very  .=mall. 

"The  number  of  these  participating  in 
U.S.  policy-making  is  almost  infinitesimal. " 
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The  author  of  this  observation  was  an 
active  participant  In  last  week's  successful 
Honolulu  meeting  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 

The  concern  he  expressed  was  central  to 
the  deliberations  and  recommendations  of 
the  League  in  Its  meetings  here. 

Some  1,600  persons  gathered  here,  1,200 
from  the  Mainland,  with  their  ranks  well- 
dotted  by  retired  admirals  and  captains  and 
Important  business  leaders. 

President  Charles  F.  Ducheln  expressed 
in  his  welcoming  speech  the  central  Interest 
of  the  League  in  developing  a  wider  resource 
of  trained  ocean-oriented  people  and  of  win- 
ning an  ear  for  them  when  U.S.  policy  is 
made. 

He  spoke  cuttingly  of  the  fact  the  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  fre- 
quently kept  the  Navy  and  other  military 
chiefs  from  giving  direct  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  the  President.  He  gave  praise  to  Clark 
Clifford,  the  new  secretary,  for  appearing  to 
change  direction  on  this. 

But  Duchein  expressed  greater  concern 
with  the  long  run  and  the  need  for  a  nation- 
wide educational  program  to  encourage 
broader  understanding  of  the  oceans  and  the 
maritime  concept. 

In  this  Hawaii  can  heartily  concur. 

The  League  voted  its  approval  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  program  as  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  providing  a  reservoir  of  ocean-ori- 
ented leaders  for  the  future. 

This  progiam  could  have  a  long-term  Im- 
pact as  significant  as  that  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  established  a  century  ago. 

The  League  also  indorsed  the  Marine  En- 
gineering and  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1966  under  which  a  master  plan  for  our 
future  oceanic  development  is  now  being 
structured. 

Some  leaders  suggested  that  "maritime 
parks"  should  be  encouraged  near  Sea  Grant 
campuses  with  Industry  and  the  academic 
world  cooperating  as  now  is  done  with  indus- 
trial parks. 

Others  suggested  that  ocean-oriented  in- 
dustrial leaders  would  find  ways  to  make  the 
U.S.  more  competitive  in  ship  construction, 
and  pointed  out  that  one  firm  (Avondale 
Shipyard  in  New  Orleans)  even  now  is  al- 
most competitive  with   foreign  builders. 

With  proper  emphasis,  it  Is  believed  the 
U.S.  could  develop  100-knot  ships  and  quick 
turn-around  techniques  that  would  open 
new  markets  to  U.S.  vessels.  Less  than  eight 
per  cent  of  U.S.  trade  now  moves  In  U.S. 
bottoms. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  the  U.S.  pres- 
ently is  lagging  in  all  phases  of  ship-build- 
ing and  oceanic  research,  even  fishing,  while 
Russia  Is  moving  ahead. 

The  long-term  answer  was  seen  in  build- 
ing more  ocean-oriented  leaders  for  the  U.S. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  Hawaii  itself 
should  be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution. 

It  Is  an  area  to  which  ambitious  young 
Islanders  can  well  address  themselves.  Most 
academic  disciplines  can  be  related  to  the 
c>cean. 

Hawaii  fully  backs  the  League  in  its  desire 
to  see  ocean-oriented  leaders  and  Intellec- 
tuals win  a  greater  role  in  government. 

It  expects  through  the  University  of 
Hawaii  to  help  train  and  supply  them. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Apr.  23.  19681 
U.S.   Power   at   Sea 
The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  the 
Independent  civilian  support  group,  is  hold- 
ing its  first  national  convention  in  Hawaii  at 
a  .significant  time. 

It  comes  in  a  period  of  change  when  sea 
power,  both  military  and  civilian,  is  going  to 
be  increasingly  important  In  the  Pacific. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  on  the  mili- 
taxy  level. 


Vietnam's  outcome  remains  uncertain. 
But  the  hoped-for  settlement  .ind  eventual 
withdrawal  there  seems  bound  to  increase 
our  future  reliance  on  Pacific  bases  and  naval 
forces. 

Moreover,  this  does  not  come  at  a  static 
time  in  the  ratio  of  naval  power  and  Com- 
munist Interest  In  naval  matters.  One  of  the 
major  military  facts  to  emerge  last  year  was 
the  well-documented  growth  of  Soviet  sea 
power. 

Not  only  has  Russia  dramatically  Increased 
the  size  of  its  lleet.  It  has  increased  Its  scope, 
even  to  the  extent  of  building  aircraft 
carriers  and  creating  a  marine  corps. 

The  Russian  naval  buildup  has  been  most 
evident  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East,  where  British  withdrawal  is  leaving  a 
vacuum. 

But  It  seems  only  likely  Russian  naval  ac- 
tivity will  move  around  and  down  to  .Soirth- 
east  Asia  and  out  Into  the  Pacific,  the  biggest 
geographical  unit  In  the  world  and  one 
where  the  Soviets  do  not  have  a  base. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  U.S.  naval  activity 
\\'111  become  of  new  importance  in  security, 
it  may  also  be  meeting  with  increasing  Rus- 
sian activity  In  our  Pacific  lake. 

But  the  prospects  do  not  end  there.  Nor 
does  the  Interest  of  the  Navy  League  at  this 
gathering. 

One  aim  of  the  meeting.  In  fact,  is  to  call 
for  the  launching  of  a  new  national  maritime 
profiram.  Part  of  the  theme  in  this  comes 
from  a  statement  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey : 

"The  United  States  must  have  a  maritime 
policy,  if  it  Is  to  remain  a  maritime  power." 
That  we  have  no  effective  national  civilian 
maritime  development  policy  is  almost  as  sad 
as  the  present  state  of  our  merchant  marine. 
The  U.S.  has  declined  to  12th  place  in  the 
world  on  merchant  ship  construction  and 
sixth  place  in  active,  privately  owned  mer- 
chant fleet.  Russia  has  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  merchant  fleet.  It  will  pass  ours  in 
tonnage  in  early  1970. 

Writing  In  the  current  issue  of  Navy  maga- 
zine, military  specialist  John  G.  Norrls  says: 
"American-flag  ships  are  carrying  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  U.S.  foreign  trade,  compared  to 
50  per  cent  In  1950.  While  the  world's  ship- 
ping fleet  has  Increased  more  than  60  per 
cent  In  the  past  15  years,  the  privately  owned 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  lias  dropped  by  about 
25  per  cent." 

Since  maritime  power  is  what  President 
Eisenhower  called  the  "four  arm  of  defense," 
such  facts  have  military  implications  that 
are  naturally  of  special  concern  to  the  Navy 
League.  But  they  also  have  economic  impli- 
cations that  are  important  in  terms  of  our 
balance  of  payments. 

As  dismal  as  our  maritime  picture  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  a  realistic  development 
plan  going.  As  Norrls  points  out: 

"The  public  image  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try Is  of  squabbling  groups  within  both 
capital  and  labor.  coMtantly  demanding 
subsidies  because  of  Inefficient  management 
and  obsolete  practices  which  make  them  un- 
able to  compete  with  other  maritime 
powers." 

If  that  seems  like  a  harsh  judgment  for 
the  public  to  hold,  nobody  should  under- 
estimate the  problem  or  the  need  for  some- 
thing better. 

Both  the  Administration  and  Congress 
are  coming  forth  with  programs,  and  the 
importance  of  doing  so  was  pointed  up  by 
Acting  Maritime  Administrator  James  Gullck 
earlier  this  year.  He  said  that  unless  a  pro- 
grsim  were  adopted  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine would  "go  down  the  drain." 

What's  most  needed  is  a  program  that 
will  make  the  point  to  the  nation,  not  to 
island  Hawaii  or  the  coastal  states  where 
interest  in  the  sea  and  Its  potential  is  great, 
but  all  across  the  country  where  there  are 
other  preoccupations. 


To  do  this  Is  not  easy.  As  we  said  in  an 
editorial  Uvst  October:  More  subsidies  m 
the  tired  manner  of  the  past  do  not  seem 
the  answer.  If  we  are  to  truly  move.  Money 
must  be  used  to  stimulate  new  thinking 
rather  than  to  solve  old  problems. 

Such  are  the  divisions  over  Vietnam  and 
its  military  significance  that  not  everyone  i^ 
going  to  agree  with  all  the  statements  made 
at  this  meeting  where  the  military  Influence 
Is  strong. 

But  on  the  continuing  Importance  of  naval 
power  In  a  vast  and  changing  Pacific  and 
on  the  need  for  a  vigorous  American  jner- 
chant  marine  there  Is  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  broad  aspects  of  Navy 
Ix-ague  goals 


tribute  to  the  late  joseph  w. 
martin.  former  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representa- 
ti\t:s 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  my  comments  to  those  which 
have  been  expressed  in  honor  of  the 
late  Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin,  for- 
mer Republican  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  80th  and  83d 
Congresses.  When  Joe  Martin  died,  our 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  great  statesmen  and 
great  personalities.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1924.  serv- 
ins  in  the  69th  and  each  .succcedins  Con- 
gress including  the  89th:  he  was  elected 
minority  leader  in  the  76th  through  85th 
Congresses  except  the  80th  and  83d  in 
which  he  served  as  Speaker. 

Joe  Martin  was  one  of  the  stalwarts 
of  the  middle  20th  century.  He  protected 
our  two-party  system  and  lielped  to  pre- 
serve the  Republican  Party  which  I  have 
grown  to  respect  and  adopted  as  my  own. 
He  was  liis  party's  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  20  years,  and  it  was 
because  of  his  dynamic  leadership  that 
he  acquired  the  well-deserved  title  of 
"Mr.  Republican." 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  Nation  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Joe  Martin, 
and  this  sadness  was  deepest  among  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  Iccislator.  He  was  a 
great  American,  and  his  efforts  helped 
to  preserve  the  freedoms  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  great  Nation  for  generations 
to  come. 

SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPTI 
ADDRESSES  SECOND  S^-MPOSIUM 
ON  COAL  MINE  DRAINAGE  RE- 
SEARCH. SPONSORED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS. 
IN  PITTSBURGH.  PA..  MAY  15,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, vesterday  in  my  Senate  remarks 
entitled.  "Acid  Drainage  Problems  Stud- 
ied," I  called  attention  to  the  perplexing 
water  pollution  problems  caused  by  acid 
mine  drainage,  which  were  being  dis- 
cussed at  the  second  symposium  on  coal 
mine  drainaes  at  the  Mellon  Institute  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  meeting  was  .sponsored 
by  the  Coal  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sani- 
tation Commission. 

At  the  symposium  luncheon  on  May  15, 
attended  by  approximately  350  persons, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  presented  an 
eloquent  discussion  of  industiy  and  Gov- 
ernment  cooperation   in  water  quality 
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control    and    particularly    in    regard    to 
mine   drainage   pollution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  Senator  Randolph 
has  been  a  knowledgeable  and  realistic 
advocate  of  comprehensive  programs 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  water 
quality  and  the  cleaning  of  our  streams 
and  rivers.  He  has  been  a  diligent  worker 
for  ntal  research  efforts  and  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  which  hopefully 
Will  culminate  in  effective  national  pol- 
lution abatement  processes.  It  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  our  able  col- 
league I  Mr  Randolph  I  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  develop  a 
viable  partnership  between  Government 
and  industry  in  this  complex  area.  In  the 
final  analysis,  such  a  partnership  will  be 
the  answer  to  making  our  waters  clean. 
I  should  like  to  note  that  Senator 
Randolph  has  had  a  close  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  specific  field  of  mine 
drainage  problems.  He  has  had  many 
years  of  experience,  beginning  with  his 
work  m  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  membeu  of  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mming  and  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coal.  I  know  that  this  early 
work  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  his 
p;-<ent  endeavors. 

M:  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph)  gave  a 
challenging  address  at  the  symposium 
luncheon.  He  was  introduced  by  C.  How- 
ard Hardesty.  senior  vice  president  of 
Contmental  Oil  Co..  a  native  of  West 
Virginia  who  has  given  constructive  lead- 
ership to  the  coal  industry  and  to  our 
State  in  general.  Mr.  Hardesty  has 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Randolph 
and  with  me  in  efforts  to  provide  realistic 
solutions  to  pollution  problems. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virsinia  'Mr.  Randolph  1  he  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-  follows: 

Research  and  Responsibility 
iRemarlcs    by   Senator   Jennings    Randolph. 
Democrvit  of  West  Virginia,  before  the  Sec- 
ond   Symposium   on    Coal    Mine    Drainage 
Research.  American  Mining  Congress.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  May  15.  1969) 
I  am  gratified  to  participate  in  this  Second 
Symposium  on  Acid  Mine  Drainage  Research. 
I  am  even  more  pleased  with  this  evidence  of 
the  commitment  of  the  mining  industry  to 
meet  one  of  the  critical  problems  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  For  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
of    us — in   government   at    all   levels   and   in 
industry — to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  combat 
mine  drainage  pollution  in  order  'o  compen- 
sate for  the  years  of  neglect  in  this  area. 

In  referring  to  the  "years  of  neglect,"  I  do 
not  charge  industry  alone  for  this  condition. 
In  1926.  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  his  investigation  of  pollution  affecting  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  discussed  the  seriousness 
of  pollution  from  mine  drainage  wastes,  but 
concurred  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  that  investigation  of  neutralization 
methods  should  precede  a  decision  as  to 
"whether  11  is  more  economical,  everything 
considered,  to  treat  these  wastes  at  their 
source,  or  to  bear  with  the  damage  done  by 
them  later,  if  untreated."  ^ 

The  Chief  concluded  that  until  more  Iri- 
formation  and  data  were  available  he  would 
not    be  prepared  to  recommend  any  Federal 


legislation  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
by  acid  mine  drainage  " 

But  the  conditions  and  attitudes  have 
Changed  in  the  four  decades  since  the  Chief's 
report,  and  surely  no  responsible  person 
in  government  or  industry  would  today  deny 
the  need  for  preventive  and  remedial  leg- 
islation at  both  the  state  and  Federal  levels. 

Nor  would  any  responsible  person  today 
predicate  preventive  or  remedial  action 
solely  on  measurable  terms  of  a  benefit  cost 
ratio  But  let  us  for  a  morfient  consider  the 
problem  solely   in   economic   terms: 

It  is  estimated  that  over  3.000.000  tons 
of  acid  are  discharged  annually  from  active 
and  abandoned  underground  and  strip  mines 
into  the  streams  and  impoundments  of  the 
Appalachian  region  (The  great  bulk  of  this 
pollution,  as  you  know,  occurs  in  the  States 
of   West   Virginia   and  Pennsylvania.) 

The  commercial  value  of  the  3.000.000  tons 
of  acid — if  recovered  and  used  in  the  proc- 
essing of  steel,  rayon,  etc — would  be  ap- 
proximately $90,000,000.  In  addition,  some 
150.000  tons  of  aluminum,  worth  $12,000,000 
is  washed  away — enough  to  make  6.000  Boe- 
ing 707  airplanes  And  500.000  tons  of  iron, 
worth  about  $50,000,000  are  washed  down 
the   Nation's   rivers   every   year. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  cost  of  this 
blight  in  terms  of  the  earlier  replacements 
required  for  corroded  waterworks,  bridge 
piers,  boat  and  barge  hulls,  culverts  and 
other  structures,  and  the  higher  water  treat- 
ment costs  for  industries  and  municipalities. 
However,  to  offer  one  example,  the  City  of 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia,  population  27.500. 
spends  approximately  $30  per  million  gal- 
lons for  treatment  to  neutralize  the  acid  In 
the  municipal  water  supply,  or  $100  per  day, 
or  approximately  $36,000  per  year.  It  is  fur- 
ther estimated  that  the  abandoned  mines 
upstream  from  Clarksburg,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  acid  condition,  under  new 
grouting  techniques  now  being  developed 
and  tested  in  the  region,  could  be  sealed  off 
with  a  consequent  reduction  of  about  90 
percent  of  the  acid  drainage,  at  a  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,250,000.  Such  an  in- 
vestment would  thus  pay  for  Itself  in  terms 
of  water  treatment  costs  alone,  in  less  than 
40  years.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  added  recreational  benefits  downstream, 
nor  improved  recreational  opportunities  If 
small  impoundments  were  constructed  In 
conjunction  with  the  sealing  of  abandoned 
mines. 

In  order  to  advance  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  acid  mine  drainage,  I  introduced  last 
year  S.  1870.  cosponsored  by  my  friend.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  a  bill 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  engineering  and  economic 
feasibility  of  various  abatement  techniques 
for  mine  water  pollution.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  to  provide  funds  to  demonstrate 
certain  techniques  within  drainage  basins  so 
that  we  can  determine  more  accurately  the 
cost-benefit  ratios  for  certain  abatement 
methods. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  am  pririleged  to  serve  as  Chairman, 
conducted  hearings  on  this  matter  last  year 
and  our  Committee  incorporated  major  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  in  S.  2760.  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  12,  1967. 

As  enacted  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $15  million  for  such  demonstration 
purposes,  on  a  Federal-State  matching  basis 
with  the  State  contrlbviting  not  less  than 
25' r  of  the  project  costs.  The  program  would 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  selecting 
watersheds  or  drainage  areas  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes,  the  Secretary  will  give  pref- 
erence to  areas  which  have  the  greatest  pub- 
lic value  for  use  for  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, water  supply,  and  other  public  uses.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  yiat  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  completed  hear- 


ings on  S.  2760.  and  it  is  my  hope  that  It 
will  be  reported  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

In  passing,  I  would  mention  that  such  a 
program  as  this,  though  recommending  addi- 
tional authorization  of  public  funds,  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  in  conflict  with  the  Presi- 
dent's expressed  intention  to  maintain  a  lean 
budget.  For  we  have  already  indicated  some 
of  the  magnitude  of  costs,  both  public  and 
private,  that  result  from  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion And  the  very  modest  investment  in  re- 
search and  demonstration  recommended  by 
my  bill  would  yield  long  term  benefits  vastly 
in  excess  of  the  $15  million  that  would  be 
authorized. 

Natural  resources  are  the  reservoir  from 
which  society  draws  its  material  sustenance. 
Although  there  is  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  aesthetic  resources  such  as 
space  for  recreation  and  natural  beauty,  the 
basic  resources  are  soil,  air,  water,  and  min- 
erals, including  fuel  Minerals  and  all  sources 
of  energy  gain  in  relative  Importance  with 
advancing  technology  and  expanding  indus- 
trialization. 

Throughout  history,  those  nations  with  ac- 
cess to  minerals,  and  the  technology  for  using 
them,  have  gained  ascendency.  Before  World 
War  II.  the  leading  powers  also  were  leading 
coal  producers.  In  order  of  declining  rank, 
the  hve  leading  coal  producers  were  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, the  USSR,  and  Japan.  That  the  mili- 
tary victory  went  to  the  side  with  the  greater 
capacity  to  convert  iron  and  coal  into  tools 
of  industry,  and  weapons,  is  more  than  co- 
incidence. It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  axiomatic  that  the  United  States 
must  have  a  continually  increasing  supply 
of  minerals  If  we  .ire  to  meet  the  ne^s  of 
our  burgeoning  population  for  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living  and  for  national  security. 

At  the  same  time,  other  natural  resovirces 
must  be  preserved  and  protected  Among 
mankind's  mruiy  activities,  mining  is  not 
the  major  cause  of  environmental  damage. 
Industrial  wastes  and  municipal  sewage  pol- 
lute our  streams.  So.  also,  does  sediment 
from  agricultural  activities,  highway  and 
tirban  construction,  and  burned  over  forest 
land.  Automobiles  pollute  the  air.  and  beer 
cans  defile  the  countryside.  Although  water 
pollution  is  reaching  intolerable  levels,  the 
loss  of  soil  by  erosion  is  at  least  as  serious, 
and  is  inextricably  Involved  with  many  water 
pollution  problems,  especially  those  resulting 
from  surface  mining  and  construction  ac- 
tivities. 

The  new  dlniension  that  has  been  added 
is  the  increase  in  man's  ability  to  control 
the  other  elements  of  nature.  Ke  can  destroy 
the  soil,  render  air  and  water  unusable 
through  pollution,  kill  every  form  of  life. 
He  also  has  the  means  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect. Whether  he  has  the  wisdom  and  self- 
restraint  to  take  effective  action  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century  may  well  determine 
the  course  of  man's  remaining  years  on 
earth. 

As  Fairfield  Osborn  stated  in  his  book. 
Our  Plundered  Planet,  some  20  years  ago,  it 
has  not  been  the  change  in  climate  since 
Biblical  times  so  much  as  the  misuse  of  land 
that  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  many 
of  the  ancient  civilizations  and  the  present 
impoverishment  of  those  areas  where  man- 
kind formerly  thrived.  As  Mr.  Osborn  stated: 

"Palestine  has  today  the  same  general 
weather  conditions  that  it  had  in  Biblical 
times.  A  small  stand  of  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
untouched  for  many  centuries  because  it  was 
considered  a  sacred  grove  and  was  protected 
by  a  wall  that  kept  out  goats,  supports  the 
opinion  that  weather  was  not  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  all  the  Immense  forests  of 
cedar  which  existed  within  historic  times." 

In  parts  of  Syria.  Iraq.  China.  India.  Tur- 
key, and  along  the  Mediterranean  border  of 
.■\frica.  poverty  now  exists  on  the  sites  of  for- 
merly rich  agricultural  land.  In  some  places, 
great  cities  lie  buried  because  of  the  misuse 
of  the  land.  Overgrazing  and  destruction  of 
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forest   by    resulting   erosion   were   primarily 
responsible. 

Our  land  today  Is  not  threatened  by  the 
same  causes  as  destroyed  the  lands  of  an- 
cient civilizations,  but  by  the  much  more 
severe  depredations  of  a  technological  civil- 
ization One  need  only  look  at  our  rivers, 
heavy  with  the  slit  from  highway  construc- 
tion and  suburban  housing  construction,  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  countless 
other  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  burdened  with 
the  outfall  of  municipal  and  industrial  sew- 
age and  the  product  of  Improper  mining 
practices. 

Obviously,  the  mining  Industry  is  not  re- 
sponsible for.  nor  can  It  correct,  all  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  or  will  be  done  to  our 
natural  environment. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  all  of  the 
effects  from  strip  mining  are  detrimental. 
Spoil  banks  often  retain  more  water  than 
the  original  undisturbed  surface,  a  factor 
which  tends  to  provide  more  uniform  runoff 
in  streams.  Excavations  to  depths  below  the 
water  table  can  be  used  to  create  lakes  with 
high  recreational  value.  And  other  ponds  cre- 
ated at  mine  sites  may  be  useful  in  flood 
control,  in  the  preservation  of  desirable 
ground  water  levels  and  in  forest  fire  con- 
trol. And  many  hunters  know  that  the  vege- 
tation which  eventually  occurs  voluntarily 
on  Etrlp-ml«ed  areas,  providing  a  dense,  low- 
growing  cover,  offers  an  Improved  habitat  for 
deer,  rabbits  and  other  small  game  and  wild- 
fowl. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  positive 
benefits  that  might  emerge  from  mining  ac- 
tivities which  are  planned  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  use  of  the  land  after  the  minerals 
are  withdrawn. 

In  the  growing  competition  for  resources 
which  results  from  our  expanding  popula- 
tion and  economy,  members  of  the  mining 
community  have  an  urgent  interest  in  the 
solution  of  environmental  problems.  Mining 
people  should  understand  the  Impact  of  their 
activities  on  water  and  soil  quality,  on  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  on  agriculture,  and  on 
other  segments  of  society.  Conversely,  they 
should  understand  how  urban  development 
or  the  public  interest  in  wilderness  areas 
might  affect  the  mining  industry. 

This  symposium  is  representative  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  needs  to  be  extended 
throughout  the  mining  industry,  in  order 
that  we  may  all  work  more  effectively  to 
achieve  the  most  ideal  distribution  of  land 
use  patterns  to  best  serve  the  Nation's  future 
needs. 


fessed  criminals;  writing  restrictions 
which,  figuratively  speaking,  place  hand- 
cuffs on  the  police  in  the  legitimate  pur- 
suit of  their  duty  rather  than  on  the 
criminals  who  operate  in  their  profession 
of  Clime, 

This  stamp  will  remind  the  htuidreds 
of  thousands  of  policemen  throughout 
our  country  that  all  responsible  citizens 
are  profoundly  grateful  to  them  for  the 
work  they  do  protecting  lives  and  prop- 
erty. 

I  personally  am  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  play  some  small  part  in  the  issu- 
ance of  this  stamp.  For  the  better  part  of 
3  years  I  have  been  urging  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  issue  such  a  stamp. 
Last  September  I  was  informed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  such  a 
stamp  would  be  issued. 

At  that  time  the  then  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  wiote  me  as 
follows,  in  part: 

I  liave  ordered  a  stamp  on  the  theme  of 
respect  lor  law  and  order  .  .  ,  Your  endorse- 
ment contributed  significantly  to  my  decl- 
,slon  to  liaSue  this  stamp. 

Today  this  promise  has  become  a  real- 
ity and,  we  in  Congress,  appreciate  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  our  coun- 
try's police  officers  who  have  been  de- 
servingly  recognized  by  the  issuance  of 
this  stamp. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  busine.ss  is  concluded. 


NEW   POSTAGE    .STAMP    HONORS 
NATIONS    POLICEMEN 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  was  privileged  to  attend  today 
the  first  day  of  issue  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House  for  the  new  G-cent  !X)stage 
stamp  honoring  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

This  moment  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming  but  the  honor  finally  accorded 
our  counti-y's  policemen  is  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  wait. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  worthiness  of  our  police  officers 
of  this  honor. 

These  men  are  society's  frontline  de- 
fense in  the  war  on  crime.  They  are  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
always  ready  to  respond  to  calls  for 
assistance. 

Too  often  these  men  are  looked  down 
upon  by  those  whom  they  have  sworn  to 
protect. 

Too  often  they  are  forgotten  men.  re- 
membered and  appreciated  only  when 
there  is  an  emergency. 

Too  often  have  the  high  courts  of  our 
land    reversed   the    con\'ictions   of   con- 
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Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa*^* 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk,  A  bill  (S,  917)  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  I,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr,  McGovERNl,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  offer  the  following 
amendments,  which  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  14,  insert  before  the  period 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  this 


limitation  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
Indian  tribe". 

On  i>age  20.  line  13,  Insert  before  the  period 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  an  Indian  tribe". 

On  page  23,  line  7,  Insert  after  the  para- 
graph designation  "(2)"  the  words  "except  in 
the  case  of  Indian  tribes". 

On  pace  41,  line  22,  insert  immediately 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  an  Indian  tribe  which  performs  law- 
enforcement  functions  ;is  determined  by  the 
Secret.ary  of  the  Interior". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  offering 
of  the  amendments  notwithstanding  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
may  be  immediately  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field I,  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Metcalf  1,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern),  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fan- 
nin I  liave  joined  with  me  in  offering 
these  amendments  to  S.  917,  which  would 
make  Indian  tribes  eligible  for  grants 
under  this  bill. 

Indian  tribes  exercise  important  law- 
and-order  responsibilities.  The  present 
costs  for  reservation  law  and  order  are 
more  than  $6  million.  The  tribes  provide 
more  than  half  of  this  amount,  the  In- 
dian Bureau  the  re.st. 

IjSiSt  year,  in  its  report  No.  223.  on 
the  Interior  Department  and  Related 
Agencies,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations noted  the  seriou.sness  of  the 
law-and-order  ])roblem  on  the  various 
reser\'atlons.  Last  September,  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Community  Ser\- 
ices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 
a  memorandum  to  area  directors,  stated : 

Crime  on  Indian  reservations  Is  an  acute 
problem.  It  is  one  that  needs  to  be  clearly 
recognized  along  with  its  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  reservation  community  and  its 
members.  It  is  one  that  seriously  retards 
the  growth  and  stability  of  the  community 
and  the  multi-range  of  social  and  economic 
services  aimed  at  assisting  Indian  people. 
It  is  one  that  deserves  the  Immediate  at- 
tention of  all. 

Although  tribal  governments  have  im- 
portant responsibilities  for  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  large  .sections  of  the 
cotmtry.  S,  917  would  prohibit  them  from 
participating  in  programs  available  to 
general  local  governments.  I  am  sure 
that  this  was  a  legislative  oversight. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  was  similarly 
amended,  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
benefit  from  that  legislation  which 
proved  to  be  extremely  helpful  to  many 
of  our  Indian  citizens. 

The  amendment  would  exempt  Indian 
tribes  from  the  population  requirements 
in  sections  201  and  301.  Tribal  govern- 
ments have  law-and-order  responsibili- 
ties and  problems  comparable  to  and 
sometimes  greater  than  local  govern- 
ments. However,  population  on  most  res- 
ervations is  less  than  25.000  persons  and 
in  many  cases  only  a  few  thousand.  In 
section  303  the  amendment  would  ex- 
empt Indian   tribes  from   the   require- 
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ment  that  the  applicant  increase  its 
funds  used  for  law  enforcement.  The 
record  shows  that  a  number  of  tribes 
are  already  contributine;  a  substantial 
percentage  of  their  funds  for  law  en- 
lorcement.  And.  finally,  in  the  definitions 
section  of  the  bill,  section  601.  the 
amendment  would  include  "an  Indian 
tribe  which  performs  law-enforcement 
functions  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior"  in  the  definition  of 
"unit  of  general  local  government." 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
h.i-.e  examined  the  amendments  and 
conferred  with  interested  parties  in  this 
legislation  and  the  leaders,  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
t.  n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
e:    bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


I  always  profit  from  what  I  leam  from 
the  Members  of  this  great  body,  and  I 
appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  to  ease 
my  burden  to  help  us  better  govern  this 
Nation. 

I  hope  that  through  the  years  to  come, 
I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  all  of 
you  from  time  to  time  and  that  together 
we  can  continue  to  build  and  develop 
this  Nation  and  continue  to  make  it  the 
best  countr>'  in  all  the  world.  (Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  iiears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  'at  2  p.m.*  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  subject  to  tlie  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:08  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the 
chair  i . 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  under  the  previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pdre.  Pursuant  to  the  prenous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.,  or  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

'At  12:37  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  re- 
cess.' 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  1:57  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the 
chair  I . 


V:.-IT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.■\t  1:57  p.m.  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  entered  the  Chamber  ac- 
companied by  Senators  Mansfield,  Dirk- 
sex    ai-.d   H.^YDEN.i 

Mr  NLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
d;.-cu.>>:ng  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  the  question  of  which  seat  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
occupy  if  he  had  his  choice,  either  that 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  that  of  the 
majority  leader  of  this  body,  where  he 
served  so  effectively  and  efficiently  in 
those  positions  for  so  many  years. 

We  decided  that  for  the  time  being  at  _         _         _     , 

least  he  shoulfl  not  be  half  a  Member  of     a  substitute  for  title  n,  and  ask  that  it 
the    establishment,    but    a    full-fledged     be  made  the  pending  business. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917 1  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  i^overnment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Maiyland 
I  Mr.  Tydings]  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MODIFIC.\TI0N    OF    AMENDMENT   NO.    7B8 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
No.  788  be  modified  to  strike  out  lines  3 
through  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 


Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  with  the  con- 
currence and  approval  of  my  colleagues, 
to  break  tradition,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  few  remarks  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  I  Applause,  Sena- 
tors rising.  1 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  asking  me  to  come  here  to- 
day. I  always  enjoyed  my  association 
with  the  Senate.  I  served  here  as  a  Sen- 
ator, a  whip,  a  minority  leader,  a  major- 
ity leader,  and  later  as  Vice  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

On  page  43.  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  through  the  matter  preceding  line  3  on 
page  48  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE  II— INVESTIGATION  ON  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT IMP.ACT  OF  COURT  DECI- 
SIONS REGAKDINO  CRIMINAL  LAW 
PROCEDURE 

"The  Congress  finds  that  extensive  factual 
investigation  of  the  actual  impact  on  law  en- 
forcement of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  regarding  criminal  law 
procedure  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  legis- 
lative action  pertaining  to  such  decisions. 
The  Congress  therefore  directs  that  the  ap- 


propriate Committee  or  Committees  of  the 
Congress  undertake  such  Investigation  of 
court  decisions  before  the  Congress  considers 
legislative   action   regarding   them." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HartI  has  offered,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  made 
the  nendine:  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  43.  beginning  with  line  9.  strike 
out  all  through  the  matter  preceding  line  3 
on  page  48  and  in  lieu  of  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  senior  Senator 
irom  Michigan  |Mr.  Hart],  insert: 

•TITLE  II— INVE.STIGATION  ON  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT IMPACT  OF  COURT  DECI- 
SIONS REGARDING  CRIMINAL  LAW 
PROCEDURE 

"The  Congress  finds  that  extensive  fac- 
tual investigation  of  the  actual  impact  on 
law  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  United  States  v.  Wade  and  other 
decisions  regarding  criminal  law  procedure 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  legislative 
action  pertaining  to  such  decisions.  Tlie 
Congress  further  finds  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Miranda  and  Wade  decisions 
are  recent,  there  has  been  insufficient  time 
adequately  to  evaluate  their  impact  on  law 
enforcement.  The  Congress  therefore  directs 
that  the  appropriate  Committee  or  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  undertake  extensive 
factual  investigation  of  such  decisions  before 
the  Congress  considers  legislative  action  re- 
garding them" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  in  the  beginning,  with  emphasis,  that 
this  is  a  very  highly  important  bill  that 
we  liave  under  consideration.  It  rep- 
resents the  product  of  splendid  hearings 
that  liave  been  conducted  by  the  proper 
committee  and  subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellanI.  and  it  attempts  to 
deal  with  a  crucial  and  critical  situa- 
tion in  wiiich  this  countiy  finds  itself,  a 
condition  which  I  think  is  without  paral- 
lel in  our  history. 

What  I  say  about  certain  features  of 
the  bill  is  not  trying  in  any  way  to 
discredit  the  great  .sernce  that  has  been 
rendered:  but  what  I  .say  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  what  I  think  is  a 
part  of  the  problem  and  what  I  think 
we  must  do  toward  some  basic  reform 
in  our  thinking,  ratlier  than  merely  ap- 
propriating some  money  for  more  studies 
or  more  training  of  various  kinds,  even 
though  some  of  that  training  is  neces- 
sary', and  we  do  have  some  of  it  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer,  in  pass- 
ing, quite  briefly,  to  a  section  of  the  bill 
to  which  I  shall  not  address  myself  today 
but  which  I  think  is  the  most  important 
part  of  tiie  measure.  I  refer  to  title  II. 
Title  II  is  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
would  restore  the  rules  of  evidence  that 
have  been  in  effect  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Nation  until  just  a  few  years  ago 
when  they  were  ch.anged  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  What  1  shall 
say  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Court,  as  such. 
I  think  it  is  very  clear  they  have  made 
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a  fimdamental  error  of  judgment,  and 
the  best  proof  of  that  is  what  is  stated  in 
the  able  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
judges  who  would  not  let  themselves  be 
associated  with  that  decision  but  who 
were  not  content  with  anything  less  than 
an  active  and  vigorous  di.ssent.  I  propose, 
at  a  later  time  in  the  debate,  to  discuss 
these  rules  of  evidence  tlie  Court  did 
change  and  why  I  think  they  should  be 
restored  to  the  nonnal  rules  that  had 
been  in  effect. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  the  rule,  as 
established  by  the  Court,  is  impractical, 
unworkable,  and  does  not  deal  H'ith  the 
realities  of  crime,  and  does  not  deal  in  a 
realistic  way  with  the  problems  that  all 
law  enforcement  officials  are  up  against 
all  the  time. 

With  respect  to  the  present  rule,  time 
has  proved  that  it  ties  the  liands  of  in- 
vestigators and  police  officers  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  cannot  meet  the  demand 
for  protection  that  society  has  to  have  to 
survive. 

However,  today  I  intend  to  talk  pri- 
marily about  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
proposes  a  lot  of  Federal  money  for  sub- 
sidizing police  forces  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  for  training.  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly object  to  the  training;  if  tire 
FBI  were  called  on  to  conduct  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  and  to  cover  the 
entire  Nation  with  a  program  of  intensive 
courses,  and,  on  a  lower  scale,  continue 
that  training.  I  would  highly  favor  that 
process.  But  if  we  fool  ourselves  into  be- 
lie\'ing  that  we  can  cope  with  tliis  prob- 
lem by  merely  passing  a  bill  and  appro- 
priating a  lot  of  money,  we  are  behaving 
more  or  less  like  children  and  blinding 
ourselves  to  the  real  problem. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  anything.  I  refer 
only  to  the  experience  I  have  had.  The 
most  active  and  vigorous  years  of  iny  life 
were  sF>ent  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  dur- 
ing the  depression  when  there  was  a  lot 
of  crime.  I  was  what  we  call  a  district  at- 
torney. I  liad  no  assistant. 

I  had  no  investigator.  Only  two  of  the 
counties  where  I  was  serving  had  a 
cotmty  attorney.  I  received  no  help  of 
any  kind,  but  I  liad  to  «et  out  and  go 
to  the  scene  of  a  crime,  work  up  the  evi- 
dence as  best  I  could,  and  go  from  court 
to  court.  I  am  not  claiming  any  special 
credit  for  that.  It  is  nothiiT?  more  than 
I  should  have  done.  But,  I  did  every- 
thing. I  wrote  indictments.  I  interrogated 
witnesses.  I  prepared  the  cases.  I  \ne- 
sented  them  to  the  court,  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  that  experi- 
ence I  know  firsthand  about  the  problems 
of  an  officer  and  something  about  the 
nature  of  those  who  violate  the  law, 
either  by  habit,  by  impulse,  or  by  chance. 

Later.  I  had  the  responsibility  of  10 
years'  service  in  the  trial  courts  where  I 
had  to  preside  over  trials  in  a  court  of 
unlimited  jurisdiction.  I  ruled  on  the 
evidence,  and  on  the  witnesses;  and,  on 
those  who  were  convicted.  I  had  to  try 
to  figure  out  the  punishment.  Thus.  I 
am  no  stranger  to  this  problem  at  the 
level  it  really  exists. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  theorize  a  whole 
lot  and  we  can  write  many  books  on  evi- 
dence, we  can  write  booics  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  and  reasonable 
doubt.  They  all  have  their  place,  of 
course;  but,  if  we  are  going  to  enforce 


the  law,  we  have  got  to  have  realistic, 
practical  rules. 

We  talk  about  deterring  crime.  The 
L'reatest  of  all  deterrents  to  crime  is  the 
certainty  of  pimishment.  not  so  much  its 
amount  but  its  certainty. 

Just  let  the  word  get  out  in  the  village, 
township,  city,  county,  or  State,  or  any- 
wliere  else,  that  we  are  going  to  prose- 
cute with  viriilance  and  with  vigor  every- 
one wlio  violates  the  law,  and  make  sure, 
insofar  as  human  endeavor  can.  that 
those  against  whom  there  is  evidence — 
which  evidence  will  be  sought  and 
found — will  be  brought  to  trial  and  those 
convicted  will  be  punished — not  par- 
doned, not  naroled — but  will  be  ijunished, 
and  that  will  deter  crime.  We  can  theo- 
rize and  read  books  from  now  on  but  we 
will  not  find  any  remedy  that  will  be 
effective  unless  it  includes  that  idea,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  of  the  certainty  of 
piinisliment. 

In  that  connection,  we  have  all  the 
lavss  on  the  books  we  need  to  meet  this 
crime  situation.  What  we  need  is  the  will 
to  enforce  those  laws,  to  prosecute  those 
who  violate  them,  and  brnig  them  to 
j'.istice. 

Here  in  our  Capital  City,  its  merchants 
arc  being  found  lying  around  in  their 
Rt:)res.  dead  on  the  floor.  I  understand 
tliat  last  night  there  were  four  robberies 
of  bus  drivers,  one  of  whom  died  this 
morning.  That  sort  of  thing  has  been 
going  on  here  for  months  and  years  now. 
and  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  being 
laughed  at.  That  is  partly  due  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  I  have  talked 
abouL. 

Washington.  D.C..  has  a  well-trained 
police  force.  It  is  the  home  of  the  FBI. 
I  am  not  downgrading  their  work.  Th.^y 
have  been  doing  the  best  they  can.  I 
think  we  may  need  additional  police. 
They  are  operating  in  an  atmosphere 
here  of  "let  them  alone.  Someone  else  is 
to  blame  for  these  wrongdoings.  They 
are  not  the  culprits.  That  is  not  the  rea- 
son for  their  violence  and  their  crimes. 
Society  is  at  fault.  It  is  the  schools.  It  is 
their  family  life."  Frequently,  it  is  "police 
brutality."  Yes,  something  is  wrong,  but 
not  the  individual  who  commits  a  crime: 
therefore,  no  punishment  should  apply 
to  liim. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  make  an  about- 
face  on  the  fundamental  concept  of 
f  ghtine  crime,  we  will  not  cet  very  far. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  lam  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  was  a  very  distin- 
ruished  trial  lawyer,  a  veiy  distinguished 
pro.secuting  attorney,  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished trial  judge  in  his  State.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  if  his  experience 
in  practicing  law  and  law  enforcement 
does  not  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
guilt  is  a  voluntary  confession  of  the 
accused  that  he  committed  the  crime 
with  which  he  is  charged? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Within  the  .safeguards  that  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  established  cen- 
turies ago.  which  we  have  ijerfected  to 
meet  present  needs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tliat  safeguard  lies  in  the 
rule   which   declares   that   a   voluntary 


confession  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
and  that  an  involuntary  confession  .shall 
be  excluded  from  evidence:  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  summary  of  the  rule,  and  w-:  11 
stated. 

Mr.  ERVLN.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Mis.si.ssippi  if  lie  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  guilt  of  a  person  charged 
with  a  crime,  next  to  a  \oluntary  con- 
fes.sion,  is  the  po.sitive  testimony  of  rin 
eyewitness  to  the  crime  that  lie  saw  ihe 
crime  committed  and  that  he  .saw  the 
accu.sed  commit  the  crime,  assumini.^  the 
witness  to  be  a  credible  person,  of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  the  basic 
source  of  testimony  tliat  does  convincp. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  lie  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  from  the  time  the  words 
of  the  sixth  amendment  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  on  June  15,  1790, 
down  to  the  12th  day  of  June  1967  when 
the  Wade,  Gilbert,  and  Stovall  cases 
were  lianded  down,  that  it  was  accepted 
practice  in  all  juri.sdictions  of  the  United 
States  that  the  positive  testimony  of  an 
eyewitness  that  he  saw  the  accused  com- 
mit the  crime  with  which  the  accused 
stood  charged  was  admi.ssible  evidence, 
and  that  the  question  whether  the  wit- 
ness was  worthy  of  belief  was  a  matter 
for  the  jury  and  not  for  the  court. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  the  jury  is  for.  The  Senator 
has  correctly  stated  the  rule.  In  many 
ways,  that  Ls  the  best  po.ssible  testimony 
we  could  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  .should  like  to  read  a 
passage  from  the  Stovall  ca.se  as  a  pre- 
mise for  puttina  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.ssippi.  It  .sets  forth  the 
reasons  given  by  the  court  for  not  mak- 
ing the  rule  announced  on  that  day  ret- 
roactive, although  the  court  allegedly 
ba.sed  the  rule  on  the  right  of  couasel 
clause  of  the  sixth  amendment  which 
had  been  in  the  Constitution  .sinpc  June 
15.  1790. 

I  now  read  the  jjas-sage: 

The  law  enforcement  omclals  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  all  50  Slates  have 
lieretofoie  proceeded  on  the  premise  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  require  the  presence 
of  counsel  at  pretrial  confrontations  for 
identification.  Today's  rulings  were  not  fore- 
shadowed in  our  cases:  no  court  announced 
such  a  requirement  luitil  Wade  w.is  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  {o^  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. 358  F  2d  557.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  courts  have  always 
treated  the  evidence  question  not  as  one  of 
admissibility  but  as  one  of  credibility  for  Ihe 
jury.  Wall.  Eyewitness  Identification  in 
Criminal  Cases  38.  Law  enforcement  author- 
ities f:urly  relied  on  this  virtually  unnnimoiis 
weight  of  authority,  now  no  longer  valid,  in 
conducting  pretrial  confrontations  in  the 
absence  of  counsel.  It  is.  therefore,  very 
clear  that  retroactive  application  of  Wade 
and  Gilbert  "would  seriously  dibnipt  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  our  criminal  laws  " 

That  is  what  the  Court  said  in  decid- 
ing it  would  not  make  that  rule  retro- 
active. 

I  should  like  to  ask  tlie  Senator  if  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that,  if  the  sixth 
amendment  really  put  any  such  limita- 
tions upon  the  positive  statement  of  an 
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eyewitness  that  he  saw  the  accused  com- 
mit the  crime  charged,  someone  among 
the  great  judges  who  sat  upon  the  Court 
during  the  previous  167  years,  or  some- 
.body  charged  with  law  enforcement,  or 
some  other  knowledgeable  citizen  in  this 
country,  would  not  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  prior  to  the  12th  day  of  June 
1967. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  so  cor- 
rect. With  all  deference  to  the  Court — 
and  I  make  no  attack  on  the  Court — 
the  Senator's  question  proves  that  this 
is  largely  a  theory  or  an  academic  ap- 
proach, far  from  the  realities  and  ex- 
perience in  human  nature,  and  every 
conceivable,  resourceful  rule  that  has 
been  thought  about  by  the  many  pred- 
ecessors on  that  Court  and  other  courts 
in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  to  me  for  questions  and 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  decisions 
in  the  Wade.  Gilbert,  and  Stovall  cases 
are  wholly  unrealistic  and  unworkable 
in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  human  be- 
ings live;  and  that  it  was  a  new  invention 
which,  according  to  the  confession  made 
by  the  Court  in  the  Stovall  case,  no  one 
had  ever  .suspected  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding 167  years  could  be  found  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  unthinkable  and 
unheard  of  then,  and  these  nearly  two 
centuries  of  e.xperience  have  not  brought 
about  any  change  in  the  realities  of  life 
or  problems  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  proceed  now  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  title  of  this  bill  which  has 
to  do  with  the  grants  of  money.  I  want 
to  express  some  of  my  philosophy,  based 
upon  experience  and  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  ,' 

I  have  little  faith  that  mere  Federal 
grants  are  going  to  do'  much  to  lialt  the 
rapid  increa^se  in  crime.  We  alreadj'  have 
all  the  agencies  we  need  to  maintain  law 
and  order — the  police  and  the  courts.  We 
already  have  a  plan  for  controlling 
crime — arrest,  prosecution,  and  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal.  What  we  need  is 
action — not  a  show  of  activity  by  merely 
setting  up  research  projects  all  over  the 
country.  What  we  need  is  a  firm  resolve 
by  those  in  authority  to  put  down  crime 
and  lawlessness — not  a  constant  stream 
of  official  reports  explaining  and  excus- 
'ins  it.  The  way  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement is  by  strongly  enforcing  the 
law. 

These  grants  do  not  meet  the  hard  de- 
cisions that  are  going  to  have  to  be  made 
sooner  or  later.  When  all  the  money  is 
spent^when  all  the  studies  are  in  and  all 
the  police  forces  have  been  retrained,  re- 
organized, and  reequipped.  the  question 
of  what  to  do  about  the  law  nolator  will 
still  remain.  Are  we  going  to  hold  tlie  law 
violator  individually  responsible  for  his 
wrongs  against  others  and  punish  him 
according  to  the  gravity  of  his  crime?  Or 
are  we  going  to  continue  to  excuse  him 
by  trying  to  shove  the  blame  off  on  so- 
ciety? Until  we  have  made  a  decision  on 
this  basic  question,  tiiere  is  very  little 
effective  action  that  can  be  taken  against 
crime. 

This  ought  to  be  the  first  question 
rather  than  the  last.  Until  it  is  settled 
that  the  law  violator,  when  caught,  is 
going  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  law  violator. 


it  is  usele.ss  to  be  building  up  the  police 
forces.  The  most  effective  police  force 
possible  can  only  track  down,  apprehend, 
and  bring  into  court  the  violator.  If  he 
cannot  be  convicted  in  court,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  hunt  him  down. 

I  am  excluding,  of  course,  those  who 
are  not  proven  to  be  guilty.  A  person 
must  be  proven  guilty  in  open  court  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  12  reasonable  persons,  under 
the  rules,  and  under  the  guidance  of  law. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  operate  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  police  or  society 
or  the  law  instead  of  the  criminal  that 
needs  con'ection,  crime  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  increase.  It  is  time  to  return  to 
the  old-fashioned  but  sound  philosophy 
that  each  person  is  responsible  for  his 
own  conduct  and  if  it  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  minimum  standards  set  by 
society  for  its  protection  then  he  is  going 
to  be  held  accountable  to  the  law.  It  is 
time  to  revive  the  principles  of  self- 
discipline  and  individual  responsibility 
and  make  them  again  the  mainspring  of 
our  system  of  government  and  laws. 

We  have  experimented  long  enough 
with  the  idea  that  society  and  not  the 
criminal  is  the  cause  of  crime.  It  has 
brought  nothing  but  higher  and  higher 
crime  rates  and  the  threat  of  general 
anarchy.  It  is  time  to  turn  things  around. 
Society  has  retreated  far  enough  in  its 
flght  against  the  criminal.  The  line  must 
be  drawn  and  a  determined  stand  made. 
The  ground  lost  by  appeasement  must  be 
regained  through  aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Grants  for  law  enforcement  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  law  enforcement  itself.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  grant  program,  however,  it  is 
best  that  it  be  kept  as  far  as  jxjssible  In 
the  hands  of  those  actually  responsible 
for  law  enforcement.  The  basic  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try' rests  primarily  on  State  and  local 
authorities,  and  it  ought  to  remain  there. 
It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  and  un- 
wise to  transfer  any  significant  part  of 
this  responsibility  to  the  national  level. 
There  are  some  crimes  national  in  scope 
or  directly  affecting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  properly  the  responsi- 
bility of  I'^ederal  authorities,  but  the  every 
day  task  of  keeping  the  peace  and  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  are  more  safely 
left  to  State  and  local  officials  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  and  aie  im- 
mediately responsible  to  the  people  they 
serve. 

I  state  here  a  fact  that  all  of  us  know 
well  and  that  staff  members  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  sta/f  members  in  our  offices 
know — that  nxmierous  Federal  programs 
have  been  piled  up  so  high  and  there  are 
so  many  of  them  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  Senator  to  have  anjlhing  like  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  the  laws  or  ques- 
tions he  has  to  pass  on.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  Appropriations  Committee 
any  more  to  get  down  to  the  real,  major 
part  of  huge  appropriation  bills,  which 
provide  billions  of  dollars  for  various 
programs. 

By  the  same  reason,  it  is  impossible 
for  an  Attorney  General — it  makes  no 
difference  who  he  is — or  any  other  Cab- 
inet oflBcial  to  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  many  duties  he  has  imposed  on 
him  by  law. 


Tills  bill  proposes  this  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  be  distributed 
around  the  country,  part  of  it  to  subsi- 
dize police  salaries,  part  of  it  to  train 
police.  I  will  refer  to  training  later.  We 
have  imposed  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Attorney  General  all  kind.s 
of  duties.  They  have  certain  responsibil- 
ities in  selecting  U.S.  attorneys.  They 
have  duties  and  responsibilities  in  select- 
ing members  of  the  judiciary.  They  have 
all  kinds  of  responsibilities  now-  in  con- 
nection with  enforcement  of  guidelines 
in  hospital  cases  and  schodl*  cases.  They 
have  all  kinds  of  responsibilities  in  ap- 
prehending criminals.  The  present  At- 
torney General  has  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain crimes,  and  in  some  degree  he  was 
in  charge  of  investigating  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  we  had  recently. 

Now  we  are  piling  all  of  those  things 
on  top  of  these  officials  who  already  are 
unable  to  get  down  into  the  real  prob- 
lem. It  all  has  to  be  delegated  to  others. 
They  are  never  elect-ed  and  never  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate:  and  this  is  another 
illustration  of  our  tendency,  when  a 
problem  comes  along,  to  try  to  solve  it 
by  authorizing  and  appropriating  a  lot 
of  money  and  turning  the  matter  over 
to  some  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  create  a  condition  here  whereby 
the  police  departments  of  various  cities, 
or  the  mayors,  or  the  police  departments 
of  small  cities  or  counties,  are  going  to 
come  here  like  so  many  other  people  are 
having  to  do,  to  beg  for  money  and  trade 
for  money,  trade,  and  traffic  and  prom- 
ise, and  be  put  on  trial  and  error,  we 
are  going  to  confound  and  confuse  the 
whole  problem.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
real  law  enforcement,  there  has  got  to 
be  a  desire  for  it  back  home,  back  where 
the  problem  is.  The  major  influence  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  public  opinion  back  home. 

To  put  every  local  police  officer  under 
the  remote  control  of  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  would  further  weaken  law  en- 
forcement, not  strengthen  it.  There  are 
over  40,000  local  jurisdictions  plus  3,000 
counties  and  the  50  States.  Any  effort  to 
bring  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of 
all  these  units  of  government  under  one 
head  and  administer  their  operations 
at  long  distance  would  tie  local  law  en- 
forcement in  knots.  They  would  become 
so  snarled  in  Federal  regulations  and 
guidelines,  so  burdened  down  with  Fed- 
eral forms  and  reports  that  law  enforce- 
ment would  come  to  a  standstill  while 
crime  runs  rampant. 

I  emphasize  that.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
that  with  all  deference  to  the  officehold- 
ers. It  would  not  be  their  fault.  We  now 
have  a  proven  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation that  handles  investigations  of 
crime,  but  there  is  nothing  they  can  do 
about  prosecuting  the  criminals;  that  all 
has  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  A.ttoniey  Gen- 
eral. That  is  another  part  of  his  burden. 

We  have  the  FBI,  which  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  training  officers  beyond 
its  own — State  officers  and  city  officers — 
and  I  would  vigorously  support  any  rea- 
sonable plan  for  the  FBI  handling  these 
training  programs  on  a  large  scale,  to 
start  with,  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
then  on  a  continuing  basis,  so  as  to  keep 
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them  up  to  date.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be 
fooled  into  believing  that  we  can  merely 
appropriate  some  money  here,  and  then 
everjthing  is  going  to  be  rosy. 

I  think  there  will  be  more  confusion. 
I  believe  it  will  downgrade  and  degrade 
the  whole  concept  of  actual  law  enforce- 
ment, rather  than  help  it.  It  would  be 
just  another  instance  where  we  would 
be  flooded  with  applications  here,  of  peo- 
ple, ix)lice  wanting  to  have  their  salaries 
raised — and  many  of  tliem  ought  to  be 
raised — but  there  will  be  applications 
coming  here  to  get  on  the  police  force 
somewhere,  because  now  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Government, 
since  a  lot  of  the  money  would  be  com- 
ing from  certain  Federal  sources. 

So  I  think  we  liave  the  cart  before 
tlie  horse.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment,  witli  reference  to  these 
funds,  that  would  make  whatever  grants 
are  made  by  a  block  grant,  which  would 
be  a  payment,  not  to  the  individual  sub- 
divisions in  a  State,  but  to  the  State 
itself.  If  we  are  going  to  liave  the  ap- 
propriations, let  the  State  then  be  re- 
sponsible, under  certain  provisions  that 
we  i3ut  into  the  law  itself  that  would 
protect  the  expenditure  of  the  money, 
but  leave  the  responsibility,  the  power, 
and  the  oversight  back  wliere  it  belongs, 
at  the  State  or  at  the  city  level. 

Federal  control  would  gradually  be- 
come more  strict  and  less  compatible 
with  local  conditions.  The  discretion  and 
authority  of  local  police  chiefs  and  su- 
perintendents will  be  steadily  dimin- 
ished. They  will  no  longer  be  able  to  act 
promptly  on  their  own  best  judgment 
but  will  have  to  have  all  their  decisions 
reviewed  by  some  unknown  official  in 
Washington.  The  procedures  and  red- 
tape  for  getting  anything  done  will 
stretch  out  endlessly  and  local  officials 
will  become  merely  minor  subordinates 
at  the  bottom  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 
This  will  undoubtedly  drive  many  expe- 
rienced men  out  of  law  enforcement  and 
discourage  bright  and  energetic  young 
men  from  entering  law  enforcement 
work. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment will  also  suffer.  Attention  would  be 
diverted  from  the  protection  of  vital  na- 
tional interest,  and  resources  that  should 
go  into  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws 
would  be  used  instead  to  .^^upernse  law 
enforcement  officers  at  the  local  level. 
Instead  of  liiring  more  Federal  agents 
to  investigate  criminals  we  will  be  hiring 
more  bureaucrats  to  investigate  local 
police  departments  to  .see  if  they  are  in 
compliance  with  all  the  Federal  regula- 
tions that  will  be  issued. 

The  l:^st  qualified  men  will  be  taken 
out  of  active  law  enforcement  at  the  lo- 
cal level  and  drawn  to  Washington  to 
fill  a  desk  job  reviewing  applications  for 
Federal  grants. 

It  is  also  liighly  dangerous  and  con- 
traiT  to  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  free  government  w  put  it  within  the 
power  of  one  man  lo  impose  on  the  entire 
country  his  personal  j)hilosopiiy  of  law 
enforcement.  The  creation  of  a  national 
police  force  has  always  been  rightly 
feared  and  firmly  resisted  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  grave  threat  to  liberty.  One  man 
with  centralized  control  over  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Nation  and 
the  authority  to  say  which  laws  will  be 


enforced — or  will  not  be  enforced — and 
how  and  by  whom  they  will  be  enforced, 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  totalitarian 
state.  We  are  treading  dangerously  close 
to  this  pitfall  and  must  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  stumble  into  it  in  the  panic 
to  i)ass  a  crime  bill.  It  is  a  step  which 
once  taken  is  almost  impossible  to  re- 
trace. 

There  is  no  real  safeguard  again.st  the 
concentration  of  power  over  the  police  if 
the  spending  authority  for  all  law  en- 
forcement is  lodged  in  one  central  agency 
under  the  general  direction  of  one  man. 
One  follows  the  other  as  night  follows 
day.  Control  over  Federal  funds  carriers 
with  it  effective  control  over  the  State 
and  local  matching  funds  so  that  it  is 
not  just  the  Federal  expenditures  that 
are  managed  from  Washington  but  all 
.spending  for  law^  enforcement.  In  order 
to  avoid  losing  Federal  funds  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  under  severe 
pressure  to  adopt  i^rograms  favored  by 
the  Federal  administrator  rather  than 
those  which  are  more  sound  oi  more  ur- 
gently needed  when  considered  solely 
from  the  standix)int  of  local  conditions. 
This  pressure  is  always  difficult  to  resist 
and  it  ir,  practically  unbearable  wlien 
exerted  directly  on  small  individual  com- 
munities. They  have  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  organization  to  stand  up  sep- 
arately against  the  overbearing  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  and  they 
will  be  whipped  into  line  one  by  one. 
They  will  becom°  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government  and 
gradually  lose  the  habit  and  ability  of 
acting  on  their  own  initiative  to  solve  the 
problems  of  local  law  enforcement. 

To  avoid  centralized  control  is  not  only 
sound  political  philosophy  but  sound  law 
enforcement  as  well.  The  wisest  admin- 
istrator is  not  infallible  and  if  he  were 
he  would  still  be  incapable  of  devising 
a  single  rule,  one  way  of  doing  things, 
that  would  be  appropriate  to  all  situa- 
tions. Local  control  over  law  enforce- 
ment insures  that  the  errors  of  one  man 
or  one  agency  or  one  State  will  not  ex- 
tend nationwide.  Mistakes  v.hich  may  be 
borne  a  while  with  minimum  damage  in 
a  limited  area  might  become  disastrous 
if  imposed  on  the  county  at  large  through 
centralized  control.  Blunders  that  might 
be  corrected  if  confined  to  one  locality 
might  become  permanent,  for  want  of  a 
better  example  to  follow,  if  they  are  made 
as  national  policy. 

Centralized  control  of  law  enforce- 
ment would  also  needlessly  force  the 
whole  country  into  an  ill-fitting  strait- 
jacket.  Different  areas  have  different 
problems  and  different  priorities.  To  put 
them  all  under  a  single  administration 
would  inevitably,  if  unintentionally, 
compel  them  all  to  adopt  similar  policies 
and  similar  procedures  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  appropriate  to  local 
conditions.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  com- 
munities 3.000  miles  apart  are  going  to 
have  identical  interests,  and  it  is  equally 
unlikely  that  programs  thouglit  up  by 
some  body  in  Washington  will  fit  the 
needs  of  either.  The  result  will  be  that 
eveiTwhere.  local  law  enforcement  will  be 
a  makeshift  compromise  that  does  not 
adequately  serve  any  community  but 
merely  satisfies  the  masterplanner's  pas- 
sion for  national  uniformity. 
Furthermore,  it  is  foolish  to  put  mil- 


lions of  dollars  into  .studies  and  research 
projects    while   closing    down    llie    best 
laboratories    available    for    discovering 
new  ways  to  combat  crime   There  is  no 
better  way  of  experimenting  with  new 
methods     of     law     enforcement     than 
through  llie  thou.sands  of  independent 
police    forces    throughout    the    Nation. 
Every  police  department  in  tlie  country 
is  engaged  in  constant  research,  bring- 
ing to  bear  tlie  power  of  different  mind.s 
on  tlie  problem  of  crime,  trying  different 
solutions,  correcting  their  errors  and  im- 
proving  their  methods,  as  ttiey   try  io 
solve  the  3  million  crimes  committed  each 
year.  To  impose  a  bureaucratically  de- 
termined uniformity  on  the  Nation's  lo-^ 
cal    police   forces   would   eliminate   this 
useful  diversity  and  destroy  one  of  the 
best  means  we  liave  of  discovering  and 
testing  new  methods  of  law  enforcement. 
For  all  the.se  reasons  I  am  cosponsoring 
and  strongly  .sujiporting  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  block  grant  amendment  to  title  I 
of  the  crime  bill.  It  preserves  tlie  ba.sic 
features  of   the   committee   bill,   but  it 
makes  one  major  and  liiuhly  desirable 
change.  Under  the  amendment  Federal 
funds    for   law    enforcement    assistance 
would  be  provided  to  the  States  in  the 
form  of  a  block  grant  instead  of  being 
parceled  out  by  the  Federal  Government 
among     individual     communities.     The 
funds  would  then  be  administered  by  the 
State  and  it  is  provided  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  Federal  grant  to  the  State 
must  be  made  available  to  units  of  local 
government. 

The  system  of  administration  provided 
by  the  amendment  will  reduce  the  danger 
of  a  central  Federal  agency  !;aining  com- 
plete control  over  local  law  enforcement. 
It  will  avoid  the  stifling  uniformity  of 
national  regulation.  It  will  conserve  the 
energies  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  law.  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  creating  a  huce 
new  bureaucracy  lo  administer  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  preserve  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  action  of  local  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  law  enforcement  It 
will  insure  that  every  community  will 
receive  a  fair  hearing  on  its  application 
for  funds  and  not  be  drowned  out  and 
pushed  aside  in  the  national  competition 
for  funds  at  the  Federal  level. 

ORDER    IN    THE    CHAMBER 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suspend  until 
order  is  restored  in  the  well  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  must  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  order  is  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  understood  why  it  is  that  when 
any  Senator  is  speaking,  our  staff  mem- 
bers here  have  to  have  all  these  confer- 
ences down  in  front,  talking  in  such  loud 
tones  that  the  speaker  can  hear  them 
and  everybody  else  can  hear  them. 

Tliey  are  veiT  valuable  men,  and  I  re- 
spect them  highly,  personally.  Some  of 
them  have  been  here  as  long  as  I  have. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  affront  to  any  Sena- 
tors—I am  not  speaking  about  myself, 
but  to  any  Senator — however  important 
their  business  is,  for  them  to  sit  there 
and  talk  into  lais  face  while  he  is  tr>1ng 
to  think,  as  well  as  speak. 
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I  know  they  do  not  look  at  it  that  way, 
or  had  not  thought  about  it  that  way, 
but  that  is  the  practical  effect  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  shares  the  feelin?  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  appreciates  his  last 
comments.  But  these  thinss  do  occur 
without  thought. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Most  importantly,  the  amendment  pre- 
serves the  vital  link  between  the  people 
and  law  enforcement.  When  the  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  the  law  and  the  au- 
thority for  spending  the  money  neces- 
sary to  do  it  are  united  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment, the  people  affected  have  direct 
control  over  the  safety  of  the  community. 
If  law  enforcement  breaks  down  they 
have  the  means  readily  at  hand  to  re- 
store it.  If  the  local  government  is  in- 
different to  the  situation  the  people  can 
elect  more  responsive  representatives.  If, 
however,  they  have  to  look  to  local  gov- 
ernment for  enforcement  of  the  law 
while  appealing  to  an  appointed  official 
in  Washington  to  provide  the  money,  the 
people  win  have  lost  effective  control 
over  the- peace  and  welfare  of  their  com- 
munity. Instead  of  acting  to  protect 
themselves  they  will  have  to  get  in  line 
behind  everj'one  else  going  to  Washing- 
ton and  asking  for  assistance.  If  it  does 
not  come,  they  will  have  no  recourse; 
and  if  it  does,  it  may  well  be  too  late. 

The  people  are  the  best  judge  of  their 
own  needs  and  the  means  of  meeting 
them  should  be  left  in  their  hands.  The 
block-grant  amendment  comes  closest 
to  recognizing  this  principle  and  I  strong- 
ly VLT'xe  its 'adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
t;;at  some  additional' training  for  police 
oScers  is  needed.  Times  change.  The 
police  need  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  and 
there  are  times  when  they  need  addi- 
tional equipment.  Electronic  and  other 
modern  devices  are  now  coming  into  the 
picture  for  the  detection  of  crime.  Every 
city  and  every  State  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  complete  training  of  itself,  so  I 
would  favor,  to  that  extent,  some  kind  of 
Federal  program  to  start  such  training. 
But  that  is  the  extent  to  which  I  would 
be  interested  in  real  participation  by 
providing  sums  of  money.  I  would  not 
want  the  people  to  be  fooled  into  believ- 
ing that  the  mere  appropriation  of  funds 
and  the  setting  up  of  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram will  change  the  situation. 

I  would  judge  that  in  the  city  of 
Washington  generally  speaking  plenty 
of  training  and  plenty  of  money  are 
available.  Congress  has  appropriated 
money  to  enable  the  city  government 
to  enforce  the  law.  Somewhei-e  along  the 
line  an  imwillingness  to  enforce  the  law 
and  impose  penalties  has  intervened.  As 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  think  it  is  im- 
fortunate  that,  without  any  intended 
wrong,  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  went  outside  the  field  of 
reality  and  put  shackles  and  other 
limitations  on  the  veiy  finest,  best- 
trained  officers  of  the  law.  That  has 
made  it  impossible  for  them'^to  cope 
with  many  criminal  cases. 
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This  is  not  a  theory  with  me.  I  have 
spoken  with  many  ofiBcers.  I  have  spoken 
with  men  who  walk  the  beats.  I  some- 
times come  in  contact  with  them  in  the 
evening  while  I  walk  in  the  area  of  the 
city  where  I  live.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  a  number  of  them  dur- 
ing the  many  years  I  have  had  a  home 
in  Washington. 

I  have  also  spoken  with  men  in  the 
FBI.  They  are  intelligent  men  and  un- 
derstand these  matters.  They  do  not 
talk  out  of  turn  or  out  of  school. 

It  confirms  what  I  believe,  based  on 
my  experience  with  these  problems.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  insistent  here  that  we 
consider  this  position. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  thank  him  again 
for  his  fine  work  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mi-ssissippi  for  the  very  able  address 
he  has  given  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ticularly am  I  impressed  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  in  the  last  few 
moments  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
spending  money  will  not  eradicate  crime. 
And  that  is  the  only  solution  in  the  so- 
called  crime  bill  which  the  Senate  has 
already  acted  on,  but  which  the  House 
did  not  act  on,  that  is  contained  in  the 
bill  that  was  sent  to  us  and  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
believe  that  spending  money  is  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  correction  of  the  grievous 
errors  that  the  court  has  committed  that 
favor  the  criminal  as  against  society  and 
law  enforcement. 

That  is  the  real  crux  of  the  battle  in 
the  Senate  today — not  the  spending  of 
money.  There  is  not  a  single  Senator 
who  would  not  be  willing  to  spend  SI  bil- 
lion, S2  billion,  or  any  amoimt  of  money 
if  it  would  correct  the  conditions  that 
exist.  However,  the  spending  of  money 
alone  simply  will  not  do  it. 

We  can  give  better  training,  and  it  is 
needed. 

How  would  we  profit  law-enforcement 
authority  by  training  and  equipping  of- 
ficers and  then  not  having  them  sus- 
tained and  supported  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  land? 

Unless  the  Court  will  meet  its  respon- 
sibility and  sustain  these  offlcers,  instead 
of  doing  just  the  opposite  and  making 
their  decisions  reflect  upon  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies  of  this  countiy, 
unless  we  can  get  some  correction  in  that 
area,  the  spending  of  money  will  not  get 
the  job  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  always,  he  is  so  sound 
in  his  thinking  and  so  practical  in  his 
application. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  but  a  few  moments  longer. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  assaults  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  provision  of  the  pending 
bill  that  seeks  to  restore  the  rules  of 
evidence  under  which  this  Nation  has 
grown,  the  rules  of  evidence  which  have 
served  our  coimtry  so  well  until  a  change 


was  made  here  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Court. 

Article  m  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
a  provision  that  gives  Congress  not  only 
the  power,  but  also  the  duty  to  pass  on 
this  very  matter  when  it  says  in  article 
III,  section  2: 

In  all  the  other  ca-ses  before  meiitionetl, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  apjjellate  ju- 
risdiction, both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regiilatlons  a.s 
the  Congress  shall  make 

That  provision  gives  Congress  the  duty 
to  pass  on  these  matters,  on  all  excep- 
tions. And  the  title  of  the  pending  bill 
that  refers  to  that  subject  is  merely  an 
effort  to  tr>'  to  restore  what  have  been 
the  rtilcs  of  evidence  for  all  these  many 
decades.  They  evolved  from  the  common 
law  of  England  centtiries  ago. 

The  basic  principles  involved  liave  been 
afRi-med  and  reaffirmed  over  and  over 
again,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  by 
the  preceding  courts  in  all  of  the  prior 
years  in  which  our  Government  has  been 
in  existence. 

That  is  the  male  in  the  State  courts 
generally. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  discover  a  thing 
that  they  say  is  so  wrong.  Tliey  made  a 
virtually  180=  angle  turn.  Tliis  constitutes 
a  handcuffing  of  our  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  who  served  for 
many  years,  received  much  experience  as 
a  trial  lawTer  for  many  years,  and  served 
as  a  distinguished  judge  in  his  State. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  extremely  capable  of  analj-zing 
the  conditions  which  exist  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  impact  of  the  Court  decisions. 
He  is  able  to  counsel  witlt  respect  to  the 
best  way  and  the  best  methods  of  trj-ing 
to  combat  the  crime  evil  that  has  en- 
gulfed our  country. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  THURMOND 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Thurmond!  be  recognized  today  be  va- 
cated. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE    STREETS    ACT   OP    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917 1  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Ml .  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  chart  displayed  at 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  It  compares  the 
rise  in  crime  to  the  rise  in  population  in 
this  country  from  the  years  1944  to  1967. 

It  shows  that  from  1944  until  today 
that  the  population  of  the  Nation  in- 


radically    and 
that  it  will  de- 
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creased  48  percent  while  the  rate  of  crime 
increased  368  percent. 

Looking  at  the  chart,  we  see  that  the 
crime  rate  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  time  the  Supreme  Court  began  to 
change  the  law  of  the  land.  Crime  has 
spiraled  upward.  Opiwnents  of  title  II 
of  S.  917  say,  "Well,  do  you  want  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  the  third  degree?" 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  to  do  that. 
But,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
got  to  reverse  the  trend  from  what  it  Ls 
today.  It  cannot  continue,  or  else  Amer- 
ica cannot  survive.  Everyone's  life  Is  in 
danger.  No  one  is  secure. 

Is  the  Senate  going  to  do  anything 
about  it?  Or.  are  we  going  to  pass  a 
small  money  bill  which  will  take  5  years 
before  it  can  st.art  being  effective? 
Look  at  the  chart,  Mr.  President. 
What  will  hapiien  in  the  next  5  years 
while  we  are  waiting  for  that  money  to 
begin  to  take  effect? 

Are  we  going  to  do  nothing  about  it  in 
the  meantime? 

I  say  we  cannot  take  that  risk.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  intend  to  take  it. 

Before  today  I  have  tried  to  speak 
about  the  crime  conditions  existing  in 
the  coimtry  and  have  tried  my  best  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
something  that  I  think  the  country  al- 
ready knows — that  the  present  rate  of 
crime  increase  cannot  be  peiTnittcd  to 
continue. 

There  Ls  something 
vitally  wrong,  so  wrong 
stroy  law  and  order  in  this  country  if 
something  is  not  done  to  reverse  the 
present  trend. 

Probably  the  worst  place  in  the  coun- 
try today  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  What 
is  happening  here  is  a  national  disgrace. 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  today's  noon 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
I  also  have  a  copy  of  today's  noon  i.ssue 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

I  ask  the  Presiding  OfBcer  to  look  at 
the  headlines.  I  know  that  the  Record 
cannot  adequately  reflect  them.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  headline  in  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Daily  News  is  "Bus  Driver  Slain 
Here."  That  headline  is  in  letters  I'i 
inches  tall.  It  must  have  some 
significance. 

The  headline  of  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  is  "Bus  Driver 
Slain  in  Holdup,  Sparking  Rush-Hour 
Walkout." 

That  refers  to  a  walkout  of  the  bus 
drivers:  and  who  can  blame  them,  Mr. 
President? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bus    Driver    slain     in     Holdup.     Sparking 

Rush-hour         Walkolt — FrvE         Others 

Robbed   i.n   District   of   Columbia   During 

Night— Union     Threatens     New     Tietjp 

Unless  Protection  Is  Given 

A  two-hour  wildcat  strike  erupted  among 

D.C.  Transit  bus  drivers  this  morning  after 

the  fatal  shooting  of  a  driver  in  one  of  six 

bus  robberies  last  night  and  early  today. 

The  union  local  president  said  the  buses 
might  not  run  f.fter  dark  tonight  if  pro- 
tection is  not  provided. 

The  six  holdups  occurred  between  10:17 
p.m.  yesterday  and  3  a.m.  today. 

John   Earl   Talley.    46,    died    about   seven 
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hours  after  he  was  shot  twice  In  the  head 
about  1:20  am.  at  20th  and  P  Streets  NW. 
Three  suspects  were  captured  shortly  after 
the  shooting  and  a  fourth  Is  being  sought. 

Talley,  It  was  learned,  had  a  p;un  bvit  it  was 
not  known  If  it  w.as  ihe  weapon  used  in  the 
slaying. 

George  Apperson.  president  of  Capital 
Local  689  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union, 
said  later: 

"The  boys  have  had  a  belly  full.  I  don't 
know  if  people  are  going  to  have  transporta- 
tion tonight  or  maybe  tomorrow. 

"The  preliminary  job  is  to  get  the  men 
back  on  the  streets  during  daylight  today  but 
tonight— if  you  can't  put  someone  on  the  bus 
to  protect  the  operator,  then  I  think  I  may 
have  to  keep  the  operator  off.  .  .  ." 

TWO    hundred   thirty -two    robberies    in     1968 

Last  nipht's  six  robberies  brought  the 
total  for  the  4ij  months  of  1968 — to  232— 
compared   to   326   in   all   of    1967. 

Of  about  150  buses  due  on  the  road  at 
G  a.m.  today,  about  one  third  were  not 
runninc.  Many  of  the  missing  operators 
called  in  sick,  according  to  union  and  com- 
I);\ny  ofiScials. 

But  by  about  8  a.m..  the  union  .said  serv- 
ice on  the  Ave  divisions  of  DC.  Tran.sit 
was  running  at  "about  95  percent"  of  normal 
amount. 

Heaviest  hit  apparently  was  the  Bladens- 
burg-Bennlng  Road  division,  the  one  to 
which  the  dead  driver  belonged. 

District  police,  anticipating  a  massive 
traffic  Jam  when  first  word  of  the  wildcat 
came  through,  held  over  the  midnight  to 
8  am.  shift  to  cope  with  rush-hour  traffic. 

Apiwrson  said  officials  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  were 
working  to  set  up  a  meeting  with  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  and  union  officials 
today. 

Asked  what  he  would  tell  the  m^iyor, 
Apperson  said : 

"I'm  going  to  tell  him  what  will  happen 
tonight  if  we  don't  get  men  on  the  buses  to 
protect  the  drivers.  ^Laybe  they  could  use 
police  or  military  police.  Unless  it's  done 
I'm  fearful  there  wUl  be  no  transportation  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  tonight." 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  he  said,  police  were 
put  on  the  buses  for  a  short  period  after  a 
wildcat  strike  that  erupted  there  aft.er  a 
bus  driver  was  shot. 

Apperson  said  maybe  some  kind  of  cur- 
few would  be  the  proper  step  to  protect 
the  drivers.  He  said  he  would  go  uo  Capitol 
Hill  today  to  press  Congress  to  do  something. 

"sacred  to  death" 

One  union  official  said  this  morning  he 
would  not  drive  on  the  night  shift:  "I  won't 
take  any  night  shifts.  It's  dangerous  out 
there  and  I'm  scared  to  death." 

Apperson  said  he  has  talked  in  the  past 
with  Sen.  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  \'a..  about  the 
bus  drivers'  plight  and  he  said  he  will  try 
to  see  Byrd  today  :ind  Rep.  Joel  Broyhill. 
R-Va. 

Talley,  of  2015  Somerset  St.,  West  Hyatts- 
ville.  died  at  8:20  a.m.  at  George  Washington 
University  Hospitil. 

out  of  control 

Police  said  that  at  1:20  a.m.  shots  were 
heard  at  20th  and  P  Streets  NW.  Two  U.S. 
Park  policemen  rushed  to  the  scene  and  saw 
a  DC.  Transit  bus  running  out  of  control 
down  P  Street  NW,  with  several  Negro  youths 
fleeing  the  opposite  way. 

One  of  the  patrolmen.  Pvt.  Quinto  Geis- 
sltto.  chased  one  of  the  fleeing  youths  and 
captured  him  on  Hopkins  Place  NW.  after  the 
youth  hid  under  a  car.  Another  youth  was 
arrested  nearby,  and  later  this  morning  a 
third  was  apprehended  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4th  Street  NW.  .All  were  juveniles,  police 
said. 

The  other  robberies  were  described  by  po- 
lice this  way: 

10:17  p.m.:  Joseph  Bush,  a  DC.  Transit 
driver,  told  police  he  was  approached  by  two 


men  at  8th  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue  SE. 
One  held  a  gun  In  one  hand,  .tnd  with  the 
other,  clasped  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth. 
The  gunman  demanded  money,  got  $31  in 
bills  .and  $98  in  tokens  and  change;  then  the 
pair  fled  on  foot.  Police  describe  both  holdup 
men  as  Negroes  in  their  early  20s. 
hands  over  $50 

11:15  p.m.:  Augustus  Bosley.  28.  told  police 
his  bus  was  boarded  by  two  Negro  men  at 
10th  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue  SE;  one  held 
a  knife  to  Bosley's  throat,  the  other  snatched 
$2  In  cash  and  $50  in  change  and  tokens 
before  fleeing. 

11:15  p.m.:  James  Walker.  27.  a  Tran.sit 
driver,  said  he  wa.s  approached  by  a  Negro 
man  at  Minnesota  Avenue  and  Gault  Place 
NE.  The  man,  who  held  a  gun,  <lemanded 
money.  Walker  was  lorccd  to  hand  over  $50 
in  cash  and  tokens. 

12:30  am.:  Dewey  Graves.  31.  told  police 
he  was  stopped  at  the  intersection  of  'iSth 
Street  and  Benning  Road  NE  when  two  Negro 
men.  one  with  a  gun  approached.  They  de- 
manded money,  and  escaped  on  foot  with  $17 
in  cash  and  tokens. 

3  a.m.:  Robert  E.  Tlioma*.  26.  was  stopped 
at  8th  and  K  Street.s  NE  when  two  Negro 
men  approached.  One  held  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
The  guiunen  escaped  with  $16.50. 

Apperson  said  the  morning  walkout  was 
not  called  by  the  luiion  local  but  added  it 
was  •■sanctioned  to  this  extent — we're  going 
to  protect  these  men." 

The  local  has  about  2.850  active  members, 
of  whom  about  2.000  are  DC.  Transit  opera- 
tors. 

URGED    SPECIAL     rOHCE 

D.C.  Transit  and  union  officials  have  in- 
creased their  public  discussion  of  the  need 
for  protection  of  bus  drivers  In  recent 
months.  However,  as  far  back  as  May,  1965, 
DC.  Transit  President  O.  Roy  Chalk  urged 
creation  of  a  special  250-man  police  unit  to 
cope  with  Increasing  violence  on  company 
vehicles. 

In  February  of  this  year.  District  police  In- 
creased their  efforts  against  transit  holdup 
men  by  putting  .some  plalnclothesmen  on 
buses  in  areas  heavily  hit  by  bandits. 

Last  March.  DC.  Transit  asked  the  police 
department  to  assign  uniformed  men  to  ride 
buses,  but  police  officials  said  they  did  not 
have  the  manpower. 

"We  just  don't  have  enough  personnel  to 
do  that."  said  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton 
after  a  meeting  with  Morris  Fox.  \ice  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

Apperson.  at  about  the  same  time,  told  a 
Star  report  that  if  a  driver  was  killed,  he 
would  call  off  his  men. 

•One  of  these  days  someone's  going  to  get 
killed.  So  far  we've  been  lucky,  tjut  some- 
body's going  to  pull  a  trigger  sooner  or 
later,"  he  said  at  that  time. 

After  the  holdup-shooting  of  Tailey, 
WMAL-TV  reported  that  as  many  as  25  DC 
Transit  drivers  showed  up  at  the  scene  and 
there  was  talk  at  that  time  of  a  walkout. 
Two  of  them  told  a  WMAL  newsman  that 
they  had  been  robbed  themselves  within  the 
last  24  hours. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  attention  to  the  following  portion 
of  the  article.  I  believe  it  is  of  great 
significance : 

John  Earl  Talley,  46.  died  about  seven 
hours  after  he  was  shot  twice  in  the  head 
about  1:20  a.m.  at  20th  and  P  Streets.  N  W. 
Three  suspects  were  captured  shortly  after 
the  shooting  and  a  fourth  Is  being  sought. 

Mr.  President.  I  lived  within  three 
blocks  of  that  neighborhood  but  I  moved 
early  last  year  because  of  the  crime  con- 
ditions. 

The  article  continues: 

Tallev.  it  was  learned,  had  a  gun  but  It  was 
not  known  if  it  was  the  weapon  used  in  the 
slaying.  * 
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George  Apperson,  president  of  Capital 
Local  689  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union, 
said  later: 

"The  boys  have  had  a  belly  full.  I  don't 
know  If  people  are  going  to  have  transporta- 
tion tonight  or  maybe  tomorrow. 

Thi.s  Is  a  subheadline  in  the  article: 
J32  Robberies  in  1968. " 

Compared  with  326  in  all  of  1967. 

If  niy  calculation  is  correct,  the  year 
i>  less  than  half  over — only  eleven 
t'Aetuy -fourths  of  the  year  has  passed — 
but  there  is  already  a  71 -percent  increase 
over  the  number  of  robberies  committed 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  last  year.  That  is 
frightening,  and  it  must  be  stopped.  We 
will  not  stop  it,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
simply  by  pa.ssing  the  so-called  gun  title 
in  this  bill  and  spending  the  small 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  money  will  be  spread  so  thin 
that  very  little  effect  will  come  from  it. 

I  say  without  any  hesitation  and  with- 
out any  reservation  that  if  those  two 
titles  are  all  that  will  be  enacted,  it  will 
be  only  a  little  slap  at  the  terrible  con- 
ditions that  confront  us.  and  it  will  not 
be  enough  to  retard,  hinder,  or  abate  the 
crime  menace  that  is  endangering  our 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  attention  to 
another  item,  in  yesterday's  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  It  Is  en- 
titled "An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Mayor  of 
Washington."  It  is  not  the  first  advertise- 
ment of  this  type.  Several  of  these  ads 
have  been  inserted  in  the  local  press  by 
various  groups  begging  for  protection. 

What  is  wrong.  Mr.  President?  Why 
cannot  these  citizens  be  protected?  It  is 
said  that  we  have  better  jurisprudence 
today:  that  It  is  more  equitable;  that  it 
is  right  and  just.  Look  at  the  rate  at 
which  crime  is  increasing,  and  then  let 
.>o:r.eane  tell  me  that  it  is  better,  that  we 
are  making  the  streets  safer.  Every  day. 
the  risk  one  takes  in  walking  the  streets 
is  increased — every  day — as  irrefutable 
statistics  demoristrate  What  are  we 
going  to  do'^  The  American  people  are 
a..ikint,'  today.  "Is  Congress  helpless,  or 
does  it  lack  courage?" 

We  are  going  to  answer  that  question 
in  this  debate.  Mr.  President.  We  are 
going  to  answer  whetiier  we  have  coiu"- 
age  to  do  more  than  spend  a  little  money 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
root  of  this  problem  and  try  to  demon- 
strate by  legislation  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  US.  Senate  that  crime  must 
be  stopped  and  that  criminals  must 
not  escape  just  pimishment  on  dubious 
technicalities  and  be  tinned  loose  on  so- 
ciety to  repeat  and  continue  their  pursuit 
of  ::eiarious  crime. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  open  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Mayor 
01  Washington  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
An   Open   Letter  to  the   President  of  the 

United  States  and  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington 

It  can  happen  here.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  become  a  disaster  area  and  a  battle- 
ground.  The   field   of  combat  is  clearly  de- 


fined. It  Is  In  the  minds  of  the  lawbreakers — 
and  those  who  are  tempted  to  break  the  law. 
Our  mo6t  powerful  weapon  must  be  knowl- 
edge that  the  law  will  be  enforced— fairly 
and  firmly. 

The  ultimate  restraint  for  the  lawless  is 
not  Jail.  It  is  the  possibility  of  Jail.  When 
that  possibility  is  diminished  by  lax  law  en- 
forcement, crime  becomes  a  way  of  life. 
When  lawlessness  is  blinked  at.  we're  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  anarchy:  "window  shoppers" 
are  encouraged — to  break  the  window.  Give 
a  potential  criminal  an  inch  and  he'll  take 
everything  he  can  get.  along  with  human 
life. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  to  deplore 
the  increase  in  the  spiral  of  crime  brands  one 
a  reactionary.  We  are  not  reactionaries  but 
if  we  did  not  react  to  the  growing  lawlessness 
in  our  city  with  alarm  and  protest,  we  would 
be  irresponsible  citizens. 

We  respectfully  urge  you,  Mr.  President 
and  Mr.  Mayor,  while  you  seek  from  Con- 
gress the  needed  legislation  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, to  seek  also  laws  which  will  pro- 
tect all  citizens  from  irresponsible  elements 
in  the  community — and  to  seek  the  means,  if 
in  your  opinion  you  do  not  have  them,  to  en- 
force those  laws.  We  ask  you  to  enforce  and 
reinforce  the  law's  presence — to  alter  the 
present  climate  which  keeps  salesmen  of  na- 
tional manufacturers  from  visiting  our  stores 
in  the  Washington  area  because  of  danger  on 
the  streets,  and  prevents  the  law-abiding 
from  going  about  their  lawful  pursuits.  Es- 
calate the  war  against  robbers,  arsonists  and 
murderers — to  achieve  safety  in  our  city  and 
peace  at  home. 

Greater  Washington  Division  op 
Maryland-Delaware-District  op 
Columbia     Jewelers'     Associa- 
tion. 
Affiliate  of  Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  said  to  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  am  receiving  mail 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  urging 
that  Congress  do  something.  The  people 
want  more  done  than  a  little  gesture  of 
spending  a  little  money.  We  have  already 
found  that  the  spending  of  money,  as 
such,  is  not  a  cure  for  all  our  ills,  and 
it  will  not  cure  this  disease,  either.  It 
will  take  more  than  that.  It  will  take  law 
enforcement,  and  that  is  something  we 
do  not  have  today. 

According  to  the  statistics,  many 
crimes  are  not  reported.  How  much,  no 
one  knows.  Estimates  are  that  from  two 
to  three  times  as  many  serious  crimes 
are  committed  in  this  country  as  are 
reported.  But  of  the  serious  crimes  re- 
ported, seven  of  eight  of  law  violators 
who  commit  those  crimes  are  not  pun- 
ished for  their  unlawful  deeds.  That  is 
not  law  enforcement.  I  believe  that  if 
we  had  the  true  figures,  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  crimes  that  are 
not  reported,  the  figure  would  not  be 
seven  of  eight.  The  figures  probably 
would  reveal  that  only  one  out  of  15 
criminals  is  punished  for  the  crime  he 
commits.  We  cannot  have  law  and  order 
in  this  country  with  that  kind  of  law- 
enforcement. 

As  we  debate  S.  917,  crime  continues 
rampant  across  our  Nation,  evei-y  day, 
not  only  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  were  six  rob- 
beries, and  one  killing  last  night.  Rob- 
beries are  up  71  percent  over  the  figures 
for  all  of  last  year,  Mr.  President. 

Every  day,  in  important  cities  across 
our  country,  there  are  newspaper  reports 
of  violent  crimes.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  only  one  of  eight  of  those 


committing  the  crimes  is  punished.  That 
is  conceded. 

As  an  example,  there  occun-ed  in 
Washington  a  few  days  ago  a  dastardly 
crime  which  was  reported  in  local  news- 
papers. A  14-year-old  girl  was  raped  in 
the  basement  of  a  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization youth  center  by  three  youths. 

On  May  16,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
resident  from  Washington  who  is  con- 
cerned about  crime  in  our  streets,  and 
I  quote  from  his  letter: 

On  Wednesday.  May  8,  1968,  my  grand- 
daughter was  attacked  by  6  or  7  teen-agers 
on  her  way  home  to  the  Northeast  part  of 
Washington,  D.C 

To  me,  these  young  punks  act  like  a  lot 
of  wild  animals.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
going  on  in  our  nation's  capital,  and  I  think 
Congress  should  stop  talkinr  uid  do  some- 
thing to  put  an  end   to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  can  say, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
millions  of  Americans  today  entertain 
that  .sentiment  in  their  hearts:  Why 
does  Congress  not  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  to  ti-y  to  do 
something  about  it.  and  this  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  We  arc  approachme  the  liour 
of  decision.  Let  no  one  say  he  did  not 
have  a  chance.  He  will  ha\e  the  chance 
in  S.  917  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it,  to  ti-y  to  stem  the  tide,  to  tiT  to  put 
around  the  innocent  some  shield  of  pro- 
tection from  the  ravages  of  murde;ers, 
rapists,  robbers,  and  muggers. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter  dated 
May  13.  1968.  from  Miss  Ruth  Stout,  who 
is  a  history  teacher  in  Ohio  and  who,  for 
several  years  in  the  past,  has  accom- 
pani-'d  a  school-sponsored  tour  of 
eighth-grade  students  to  Washington, 
DC. 

Because  of  the  current  unrest  in  Wash- 
ington— and  that  unrest  amount.s  to  lack 
of  safety,  and  that  is  exactly  what  it  is; 
it  is  lack  of  safety — and  because  of  the 
current  unrest  in  Washington  and  the 
Poor  Peoples  March,  this  history  teacher 
is  concerned  about  the  safety  of  her  stu- 
dents if  she  were  to  bring  them  to  Wa.'^h- 
ington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  Miss  Stout 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Circleville.   Ohio. 

May   13,   1968. 
Senator  John  McClell-^n. 
US    Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Sir:  For  .several  years  I  have  taken 
eighth  grade  students  to  Washington,  D.C 
These  are  no  longer  school  sponsored  tours 
but  private  tours  in  which  the  students  are 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  con- 
duct. These  very  fine  groups  of  young  people 
have  enjoyed  the  tours  and  liave  profited 
patriotically  and  educationally  by  them.  This 
year  I  am  preparing  two  tours  to  be  con- 
ducted in  June  Each  tour  will  have  thirty- 
three  students. 

Knowing  that  the  much  publicized  "Poor 
Peoples'  March"  Is  now  being  undertaken, 
the  parents  and  I  are  much  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  the  children  on  the  tours.  We 
are  experiencing  anger,  frustrations,  fear  and 
anxiety  over  the  tactics  employed  and  to  be 
employed  by  the  so  called  "Civil  Rlghters". 
We  are  disgusted  with  our  Congress  in  per- 
mitting the  lawlessness,  rioting,  burning  and 
disrespect  in  Our  Nation's  Capital.  We  are 
alarmed  that  Congress  can  be  coerced  by 
tlireats.  While  we  believe  in  and  uphold  the 
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rights  of  all  Americans  to  march,  petition 
and  assemble,  we  also  believe  that  "rights" 
are  not  absolute  but  relative.  We  feel  that 
our  right  to  visit  our  Capital  City  is\  safety 
and  with  protection  is  being  denied,  and  that 
the  marchers,  among  whom  are  bound  to  be 
some  lawless  elements,  are  jeopardizing  the 
public  safety,  public  health,  public  welfare 
and  public  morals.  We  are  growing  weary  of 
the  attempt  to  brainwash  us  with  the  idea 
that  "riots  are  a  deserved  punishment  for 
the  white  man's  sin  of  racism".  This  idea  is 
not  aiding  the  negro  but  is  hastening  the 
corruption   and   debasement  of  our  society. 

We  ask,  "What  will  Congress  do?  Where 
are  we  headed?  Is  the  sickness  of  'permissive- 
ness' spreading  so  rapidly  among  our  Con- 
gressmen that  even  the  courageous  will  be 
stricken?" 

We  believe  that  Congress  has  the  authority 
and  should  exercise  that  authority  to  con- 
trol riots,  crimes  and  civil  disobedience.  What 
we  ask  is  that  Congress  do  something  to  con- 
trol rioting,  burning,  looting,  assaults  and 
civil  disobedience  in  our  capital.  We  ask  that 
interference  with  traffic  and  the  camping 
and  trespassing  on  the  Mall,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  on  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  monuments,  be  prohibited 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  health  and 
morals. 

If  Congress  fails  to  do  this,  how  can  we 
honestly  teach  our  young  people  respect  for 
law  and  order?  How  can  we  say  to  them  that 
the  rights  of  the  majority  are  being  safe- 
guarded? 

Mr.  Congressman,  I  want  to  know  what 
protection  will  our  groups  have?  What  assur- 
ance can  I  give  the  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  protected  from  insult  and  vlo- 
lenc«  while  In  Washington? 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Ruth   Stout, 
History    Teacher,    Valley    Forge    Award 
1966,    Scrtuma    Auard    1967. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Go  into  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol 
today.  In  the  past,  at  this  time  of  year, 
near  graduation,  these  corridors  have 
been  flooded  with  \isitors.  The  visitors 
are  not  here  today  and  for  one  reason 
only:  because  they  do  not  feel  safe  in 
their  Nation's  Capitol. 

Law  enforcement  has  broken  down 
and  all  some  would  do  about  it.  is  spend 
a  little  more  money.  This  is  not  ade- 
quate; this  will  not  provide  the  relief;  we 
have  to  do  more. 

A  medical  doctor  from  Mai-j'land 
writes: 

I  feel  that  Washington.  D.C.  which  Is  the 
Capital  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
should  have  more  effective  laws  regulating 
protest  demonstrations  and  marches.  I  feel 
that  all  citizens,  be  they  Individuals  or 
groups,  should  be  allowed  to  express  their 
opposition.  However.  I  feel  that  these  groups 
should  be  represented  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal by  not  more  than  100  people.  Tliere 
should  be  no  more  than  one  demonstration 
or  protest  march  per  day.  Demonstrations  or 
protest  marches  by  any  one  group  should  not 
last  longer  than  one  week.  Public  facilities 
should  not  be  provided  or  allowed  to  be  used 
by  these  grotips.  If  necessary,  bond  should 
be  posted  to  cover  damage  to  private  prop- 
erty during  a  demonstration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  this  person 
possibly  goes  to  the  extreme,  but  it  shows 
what  is  happening  to  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding,  decent  American  citizens.  They 
are  becoming  disillusioned;  they  are 
frightened,  and  they  are  terrified.  Is  the 
Senate  going  to  sit  here  and  do  nothing 


about  it,  and  pass  a  soft,  money-spend- 
ing bill?  That  may  be  all  the  Senate 
does,  but  if  we  do  not  do  more,  we  will 
reap  the  whirlwind,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  being  rewarded  now  for  our 
failure  to  enforce  the  law.  Wliat  a  tragic 
reward  it  is;  More  crime,  more  deaths, 
more  rape,  more  mugging;  and  less  obe- 
dience and  less  respect  for  law  and  au- 
thority every  day  because  wc  are  not 
enforcing  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  doctor  stated  fur- 
ther in  his  letter  to  me  as  follows; 

I  feel  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  capital  and  have  an  orderly  and  safe 
city,  there  must  be  more  stringent  regula- 
tions to  demonstrations. 

If  some  laws  of  this  tyi)e  are  not  enacted 
soon.  Washington.  DC.  will  follow  the  course 
of  Rome  where  the  hordes  descended  upon 
it  and  demanded  dole  which  eventually  de- 
stroyed the  empire. 

You  say  it  cannot  haiJjjen  here.  Mr. 
President?  Ten  yeais  a.go  no  one  would 
have  believed  'what  the  chart  in  this 
Chamber  reflects  with  respect  to  in- 
creased crime.  Anyone  who  might  have 
made  such  an  assertion  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  prevaricator. 

Today  it  is  tme.  We  arc  in  the  midst 
of  it  and  some  are  afraid  they  might  lo.se 
a  vote  if  we  got  down  to  the  guts  ot  the 
matter  and  tried  to  eliminate  tills  can- 
cer in  our  .society. 

Another  concerned  citizen.  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Green,  fiom  Landover,  Md.,  .stated  in 
his  letter  that  it  is  about  time  someone 
has  voiced  their  opinion  on  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court; 

These  decisions  have  handcuffed  the  police 
courts  of  this  country  to  protect  the  crimi- 
nals. Tlie  law  abiding  citizen  mtist  liave  a 
gun  to  protect  his  home  and  family.  It  has 
liecome  Impossible  to  depend  upon  the  courts 
and  the  police  to  stop  crime. 

The  reason  why  the  police  cannot  stop 
crime  is  the  court  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
indeed  when  law-abiding  citizens  feel 
compelled  to  write  Members  of  this  body 
asserting  that  we  can  no  longer  depend 
on  "the  courts  and  the  ix)lice  to  stop 
crime." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of  quo- 
tations from  letters  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord. In  view  of  the  time  situation  and  the 
fact  that  I  want  to  speak  on  another  as- 
pect of  this  question  during  the  afternoon 
and  because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  .South  Carolina  I  Mr,  Thurmond] 
wishes  to  address  this  body  at  this  time, 
I  am  going  to  conclude  in  a  moment  and 
yield  the  floor  for  the  present,  so  the 
Senator  from  South  Caiolina  can  make 
his  address.  Following  his  address,  I  shall 
have  some  more  remarks  to  make  on  the 
importance  of  the  legislation  before  us, 
and  iiaitlcularly  with  respect  to  the  con- 
fessions provision  in  title  II. 

A  lady  from  New  Lisbon,  N.J.,  writes; 

I  do  hope  you  will  continue  to  try  to  get 
pood  laws  passed  so  that  the  decent  people 
can  .safely  walk  the  streets  again.  Today, 
the  criminal  is  catered  to,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace that  the  laws  all  favor  the  rapist  and 
murderer. 

From  Fairfax,  Calif.,  a  man  writes; 
I  may  not  be  one  of   your  constituents, 
but  I  definitely  support  the  stand  you  are 


taking  in  defense  of  our  American  way  of 

life. 

A  man  fiom  Webb  City,  Mo,  states; 

I  believe  all  people  Interested  In  our 
country  welcome  and  supiwrt  your  inves- 
tigations. We  can  no  longer  tolerate  and 
excuse  offenses  against  our  constitutional 
government  regardless  how  minor.  If  force 
is  needed  to  expose  and  expel  our  enemies 
within,  it  should  be  u.sed  now.  Tlie  day  of 
our  choice  is  now,  not  later." 

A  Califoinia  man  states: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  concern 
for  the  honest  people  that  your  bill  S.  U17 
will  help  to  protect  Up  to  now  the  Courts 
liavc  been  helping  the  crooks.  Tliey  can 
thank  the  Courts  for  their  services  and  the 
honest  people  c^m  look  to  you  and  your  l5ill 
S.  917.  Wc  need  it  in  its  fullest. 

From  Nor\valk,  Conn  ,  a  man  writes: 
Yuu.    Senator   Mundt,    and   others   In   the 

Senate    and    House    arc    ,so    right,    realistic. 

These  marches  slumld   not  l)e  permitted   as 

they  will  be  violent,  riotous 

Fi'om  a  county  ofRcial  of  a  small  west- 
ern Kansas  county,  I  received  a  letter 
stating; 

You  are  thanked,  commended  and  con- 
gratulated upon  your  interview  as  published 
in  the  U.S.  News  ic  World  Report  on  May 
Gth. 

■you  have  put  int<j  words  my  thoughts 
and  beliefs  as  I  liave  garnered  them  from 
the  responsible  and  Irre.sjxinsible  reportlngs 
of  the  news  media,  and  you  do  deserve  tlie 
Nation's  wholehearted  "Thank  'Vou". 

A  lawyer  from  Wcwoka,  Okla.,  writes ; 

It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  know  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  our  nation  in  high  office 
have  ihe  nerve  to  analyw  the  problems  and 
face  them  with  a  sane  and  sensible  remedy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can't  continue  to 
tolerate  riots,  looting,  stealing  and  disresiject 
for  law  and  order  much  longer. 

From  a  couple  in  Califoinia; 

We  have  just  read  of  your  Bill  called  the 
Crime'^Control  Bill  (S.  I'lTI.  We  are  writing 
this  letter  advising  you  and  our  California 
Senators  and  Representative  that  we  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  tlils  measure  and 
would  wish  that  you  and  our  California  rep- 
resentative vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  iloors  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

A  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  man  writes; 

Tills  is  a  critical  situation  for  our  country. 
Our  Senators  and  Representatives  must  set 
aside  politics  and  po  to  work  with  our 
President  and  Attorney  General  for  stricter 
law  enforcement  for  the.se  militant  groups. 
Certainly  all  colored  people  do  not  approve 
of  riots.  People  can't  tolemte  \lolcnce; 
they're  beginning  to  live  in  anxiety  and  fear, 
and  we  don't  want  another  Viet  Nam  gradu- 
alism. Only  the  communists  can  sit  b:ick 
now  and  enjoy  our  rioting  conditions. 

A  doctor  from  Jackson.  Miss.,  states: 
Plea.se  do  all  you  can  to  stop  the  breakdown 

of  our  government  rmd  the  destruction  of  the 

Christian  people  of  America. 

A  Ma.ssachusetts  woman  writes: 
In  these  times,  it  is  extremely  aifficult  to 
express  one's  views  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
a  Bigot.  A  great  many  politicians  mostly  those 
up  lor  elections,  do  not  speak  out  loud 
enough  for  law  or  order,  if  they  do,  they 
make  sure  to  sugar  cofit  the  following  sen- 
tences. It  is  gratifying  to  find  persons  who 
know  the  issue  and  know  the  only  answer. 
Speak   out.   We   can   attain   nothing   in   this 
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country  until   we  have  Law  and  Order  first 
and  without  intimidation. 

Another  Massachusettsan  states: 
Your  comments  on  rlota  in  VS.  News  & 
World  RepKjrt  (5  6  68 )  are  the  first  from  any 
Federal  official  that  make  sense  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  desperately  a  National  leader- 
ship that  speaks  in  support  of  principle  ;tnd 
not  out  of  fear  of  losing  votes. 

A  couple  from  Newport  News,  Va., 
write: 

We  salute  you  for  your  Crime  Control  Bill 
(S.  917)  and  'the  guts"  to  stund  up  and  be 
counted. 

Prom  Walhalla,  S.C..  a  man  writes: 
What  this  country  needs,  and  needs  des- 
perately Is  law  enforcement,  without  regard 
to  race  or  color,  and  no  more  coddling  of 
criminals,  or  potential  criminals.  The  fact 
that  our  country  Is  in  a  really  desperate  sit- 
uation seems  to  be  completely  ignored  by  our 
present  adniit^^ration. 

A  Stockton.  Calif.,  housewife  com- 
ments: 

I  feel  that  most  people  think  as  I  do — 
they  havf  had  their  flU  of  lawlessness — not 
only  in  connection  with  rape  and  murder, 
but  in  all  forms  of  crime  Most  people  I  have 
talked  to  do  believe  that  punishment  is  a 
deterrent,  but  that  we  are  not  inflicting  this 
punishment  to  its  full  extent  in  our  Courts 
so  we  are  not  accomplishing  the  desired 
effect  As  our  local  District  Attorney  said  to 
me:  "If  you  tell  a  small  child  not  to  put  his 
hand  in  the  cookie  Jar  or  you'll  give  him  a 
good  spanking,  he's  not  so  liable  to  put  his 
hand  in  there.  But  tell  him  that  if  he  puts 
his  hand  in  the  cookie  Jar  now  you'll  prob- 
ably spank  him  in  two  years,  and  that  child 
is  going  to  get  a  cookie." 

A  Brookhaven,  Pa.,  couple  write: 
P!e;u>e  accept  our  sincere  (Thank  You)  for 
your    constiint    effort    in    trj'ing    to    abolish 
crime,  riot  and  disorder  m  this  wonderful  land 

of  ours. 

From  New  York,  a  man  comments: 
Please  make  every  effort  for  a  strong  crime 

bill  or  people  will  form  vigilantes  in  everj-  city 

as  the  last  resort. 

A  housewife  from  Sun  City.  Calif., 
writes : 

Why  are  there  not  more  men  like  you  who 
will  speak  out  at  the  injustices  being  fos- 
tered upon  us  by  our  Supreme  Court. 

Another  Calif ornian  states: 

It  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  there  is 
more  concern  for  the  "rights"  of  criminals 
than  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the  crime  con- 
trol bill. 

A  3t.  Louis.  Mo.,  man  comments: 
Keep  up  the  gooa  work  in  having  the  Anti- 
crime    bill    passed.    The    American    citizens 
won't  feel  sate  until  it  is. 

A  retired  Air  Force  man  from  Georgia 
states: 

Many  friends,  associates  and  myself  wish 
you  well  in  your  Crime  Control  BUI.  S.  917. 
What  a  great  pity  that  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  and  have  been  selected  due 
to  political  patronage,  membership  of  various 
groups,  etc.  rather  than  judicial  experience 
or  ability.  Everyone  is  aware  that  the  anarchy 
now  in  existence  can  be  in  part  traced  to 
the  most  (Questionable  rulings  we  see  from 
the  Suprenle  Court. 

From  California,  a  woman  comments 
on  the  Supreme  Court: 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  at  long  last 
something  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  Su- 


preme Court.  At  present  we  are  living  under 
an  oligarchy  of  the  Court. 

A  Cape  Charles,  Va..  man  writes: 
I  feel  that  It  Is  high  time  that  more  peo- 
ple in  office  take  a  firm  stand  on  enforcing 
our  laws  to  quell  disorders.  If  men  of  your 
caliber  and  men  In  positions  of  leadership  fall 
to  do  this,  our  country  will  surely  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  minority  group. 

From  Eugene.  Oreg..' a  woman  writes: 

I  read  about  yoirt-  pushing  for  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  Crime  Control  BUI  that  would 
supersede  controversial  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, and  I  am  writing  to  wish  you  suc- 
cess! Ifs  about  time  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives woke  up  and  tried  to  do  some- 
thing. 

God  bless  you  in  your  work,  and  I  hope  you 
succeed  and  hope  you'll  get  your  bill  and  a 
few  more,  stronger  one's  passed.  I'm  so  afraid 
we're  too  late. 

A  housewife  in  San  Diego.  Calif., 
writes: 

Concerned  citizens  of  each  party,  except 
the  pommunist  Party,  U.S.A.,  are  aghast  and 
utterly  confused  by  so  many  decisions  made 
by  this  administration,  as  well  as  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  are  unfavorable  for 
the  preservation  of  this  Republic. 

An  attorney  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  com- 
ments: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  your 
comments  on  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  m  the  cases  referred  to  therein 
as  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.  It  is  a  masterpiece. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  pour  it  on  and 
keep  pouring  it  on  until  the  Congress  enacts 
some  legislation  that  will  knock  those  de- 
cisions into  a  cocked  hat.  They  are  positively 
"deplorable  and  demoralizing"  as  you  point 
out  in  the  excerpts. 

In  all  the  years  of  my  life  I  have  never 
had  tlie  feeling  of  insecurity  for  my  country 
as  I  have  now.  Law  and  order  has  been  the 
prevailing  concept  of  our  national  life,  but 
now  there  is  a  complete  reversal  of  that  con- 
cept and,  in  my  opinion  it  all  stems  from 
those  rank  decisions  you  mention  and  many 
others  like  them,  giving  complete  protection 
to  the  underworld  with  little  or  no  pro- 
tection to  law-abiding  citizens.  Tliose  de- 
cisions are  so  rank  they  fairly  stink.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  law  enforcing  agencies  hesitate 
to  make  arrests  and  bring  cases  before  the 
courts  when  they  are  so  fenced  In  by  rules 
of  the  highest  cotirt.  Rules  that  are  utterly 
ridiculous. 

You  are  doing  a  real  service  to  the  people 
In  bringing  to  them  the  necessity  for  chang- 
ing the  law,'  giving  to  the  public  protection 
not  now  afforded  them.  The  Supreme  Coiirt 
could  also  do  a  real  service  to  the  people 
by  half  of  them  resigning  their  high  posts. 

From  t)ak  Ridge,  Tenn..  a  woman 
writes : 

Although  I  am  not  a  constituent  of  yours, 
I  do  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend your  efforts  regarding  passage  of  the 
Crime  Control  Bill.  This  piece  of  legislation 
Is  badly  needed  and  long  overdue.  I  have 
written  both  Senators  from  Tennessee  urg- 
ing them  to  give  this  BUI  their  full  support. 

From  Washington,  W.  Va..  a  man  com- 
ments: 

I  agree  witli  yoii  one  hundred  percent  that 
the  handcuffs  placed  on  the  police  by  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  removed  so  tliat 
the  criminals  can  be  brought  to  justice  and 
the  people  protected. 

A  woman  from  Glendale,  Calif.,  writes: 
We  want  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  for  your  patriotism  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Your 


splendid  article  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port entitled  "How  Riots  are  Stirred  Up" 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  of  the  people  wlio 
are  lenient  and  sympathetic  with  the- 
marchers  In  whose  wake  violence  Inevitably 
follows.  You  have  done  a  great  service  to 
our  country  by  your  stand  on  the  various 
issues,  and  by  your  very  informative  articles. 
May  God  bless  you  for  your  great  service 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  deference  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  I, 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time.  When  he 
has  concluded.  I  shall  resume  with  some 
further  remarks  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  con.Ejratulate  the  Senator  for  the  mag- 
niilcent  fight  he  has  been  making  for  law 
and  order  to  resist  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  crime  that  has  been  Roing  on 
in  this  country.  I  applaud  the  Senator. 
I  understand  he  is  planning  to  offer  .some 
amendments  and  propose  affirmative 
steps. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  them  in 
the  bill  now.  The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary repoi'ted  some  very  effective  leg-/ 
islation.  There  is  a  motion  pending  to 
strike  it  from  the  bill,  which  would  elim- 
inate the  real  crux  of  this  measure  with 
respect  to  doing  .something  about  crime. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  recall  that  in  years  gone  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
others  have  tried  to  do  something  about 
this  tremendous  increase  in  the  crime 
rate  here  in  the  District  and  clsewliere 
in  the  country.  Some  people,  because 
of  their  liberal  philosophy.  I  guess,  .said 
"No.  we  must  not  do  anything  about  the 
Supi'eme  Court  decisions  which  favor 
crime  over  law  enforcement  and  which 
favor  the  criminal  over  society." 

Tlie  Senator  has  labored  diligently  in 
that  respect  and  I  wish  him  luck. 

Mr.  McCLELL.-VN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  proud  I  have  his  support  in 
this  effort.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  hands  together. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  .said.  '  Oh.  that 
would  be  a  harsh  lemcdy  you  propose 
to  try  to  correct  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. "  It  may  be  liarsh  but  the  harsh- 
ness does  not  compare  to  the  tragedy 
happening  in  this  country.  Something 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  knows  so  well,  liere  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  we  are  experi- 
encing the  fact  that  people  of  all  races 
suffer  from  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  The  Negro  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity suffer  from  mugging,  raping, 
and  murdering  just  as  the  white  citizens 
suffer.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  every 
good  citizen  should  stand  together  in 
support  of  government  and  in  support 
of  necessary  laws  and  constitutional 
amendment  to  bring  us  back  to  law  and 
order. 

Mr.  McCLELl^\N.  The  Senator  is  .so 
correct.  We  all  sutler  from  lack  of  law 
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enforcement,  and  that  includes  people 
of  every  race,  creed,  color,  and  station  in 
life.  No  one  profits  from  it  except  the 
criminal:  no  one  except  the  criminal  is 
profiting  from  crime  today:  and  regret- 
tably and  tragically,  too  many  criminals 
todav  are  ijrofiting  from  crime.  It  has 
become  a  way  of  life  for  them.  They  are 
yetting  by  with  it  becau.se  of  the  lack  of 
law  enforcement.  I  say  it  cannot  go  on. 
We  are  moving,  moving  rapidly  toward 
anarchy  in  America.  Some  say  it  cannot 
hapj^en  here.  I  say:  Look  at  the  increas- 
ing crime  rate.  Take  a  iJencil  and  a  pad 
of  paper  and  project  the  crime  rate 
ahead  a  few  years.  Project  the  rate  of 
increase  in  crime  by  a  few  years  ahead 
and  we  will  find  that  law  and  order  can 
simply  not  exist. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  poor  i^eople's  group  is  cami>ed 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  one  of  their 
principal  complaints  being  that  they 
think  they  should  have  some  good  jobs. 
The  last  time  I  looked  at  that  situa- 
tion, there  vs-ere  50.000  pood  jobs  avail- 
able as  policemen  throughout  this  coun- 
try. I  think  we  need  500  additional  police 
just  in  Wa.shington.  DC.  alone  and  at 
least  an  equal  number  in  Baltimore  only 
40  miles  away.  There  are  LOOO  good  jobs 
right  there — at  least  what  was  once  con- 
sidered a  good  job.  that  of  being  a  po- 
liceman; but  l>ecause  of  lecent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  to  restore  traditional  law  en- 
forcement and  the  high  morale  which 
once  existed  in  our  police  forces,  on  the 
Federal  part  to  correspond  to  that  which 
should  be  done  by  State  and  local  gov- 
eiTmients.  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  re- 
cruit the  50.000  good  men  and  women 
needed  to  .serve  as  jwlice  officei-s. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  people  to 
qualify  for  positions  as  jxilicemen  as  well 
as  firemen— but  especially  ix)licemen. 
What  is  the  reason  for  it?  Poor  pay  may 
be  one  reason,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  a  greater  reason — to  wit. 
the  policeman  gets  no  support  from 
sources  who  should  give  him  respect  and 
protection. 

Today,  why  should  a  policeman  go  out 
and  risk  his  life  to  catch  a  known  mur- 
derer or  criminal  who  is  armed  with  a 
gun,  when  the  Supreme  Court  will  find 
some  small  technicality,  without  regard 
for  guilt  or  innocence,  to  find  a  way  to 
turn  that  murderer  or  cnnimal  loose  and 
then,  in  the  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
render,  attack  the  officer  who  risked  his 
life  and  reflect  upon  his  integrity,  by  in- 
ferring that  we  cannot  trust  a  policeman 
to  do  right,  that  we  cannot  trust  our 
rourts  to  do  right.  Tliat  is  their  attitude. 
It  is  wrong.  There  should  be  a  change. 
Call  this  an  attack  on  the  Court? 
I  do  not  attack  the  Court.  I  deplore 
wlaat  some  of  its  decisions  are  doing  to 
this  coimtry.  As  long  as  I  am  able  to  do 
so.   I   am    going   to   protest,   and   I   am 
going  to  do  what  I  can.  as  a  legislator 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
get  legislation  enacted  to  correct  it.  If 
It  is  not  corrected  through  that  process, 
or  through  a  reversal  of  their  conclusions 
and  views,  then  the  spiral  in  the  crime 
rate  w-ill  continue  onward  and  upward. 
and  if  it  keeps  going  onward  and  upward. 


then  the  security  of  the  American  people 
will  sink  lower  and  lower. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  change.  We  do 
not  need  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  what  is  wrong 
now.  Had  the  Supreme  Court  int-erpreted 
the  Constitution  as  it  had  been  the  law  of 
the  land  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, we  would  not  have  all  these  iirob- 
lems  today.  All  it  had  to  do  wa."?  to  adhere 
to  precedent,  the  precedents  of  distin- 
guished judges,  some  of  the  greatest  in 
this  Nation,  as  well  as  some  of  the  great- 
est jurists,  the  most  honored  and  most 
resi>ected  this  country  has  ever  known, 
who  rendered  decisions  on  the  identical 
issues  and  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  require  all  of  the  ceremonial 
warnings  that  the  Supreme  Court  today 
now  says  must  be  given  as  in  the  Mi- 
randa case. 

Who  is  attacking  whom? 
The  Court  had  to  attack  its  predeces- 
sors. If  saying  they  are  wrong  is  an  at- 
tack, I  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
todav — five  members  of  it — are  wrong. 
If  that  is  an  attack  upon  the  Court,  then 
to  arrive  at  what  the  Court  did— those 
five  members — they  have  to  attack  all 
their  predecessoi's  who  came  before  them 
who  had  i-uled  on  the  same  i.ssues. 

\Vliat  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  I  am  not  attacking  them 
any  more  than  they  attack. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  so  well  knows,  some- 
times something  gets  to  be  law  because 
the  courts  hold  that  the  law  is  "thus 
and  so."  even  though  it  has  never  been 
recarded  as  being  that  before. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  the  contrary,  in 
this  instance,  it  had  been  held  specifi- 
cally on  all  fours  that  it  was  not  that 
way  by  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
day  Supreme  Court,  who  undertook  to 
change  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  be- 
ing there  that  when  that  Court  rules  the 
Constitution  to  mean  something  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  understood 
to  be  in  the  past,  and  different  from  the 
previous  decisions  of  earlier  years,  the 
Court  has.  in  effect,  made  its  own  law. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Court  has 
amended  the  Constitution  because  previ- 
ous Courts  said  the  Constitution  did  not 
require  it.  The  Court  now  says  that  the 
Constitution  does  require  it.  Had  the 
present  Supreme  Court  adhered  to  prece- 
dents and  obsen-ed  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  had  they  followed  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  would  not  have  the  hiatus  we 
have  today  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotiisiana.  The  Senator 
has  so  well  stated  it.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  we  have 
seen  the  crime  rate  go  up  over  a  period 
of  the  past  20  years  by  380  percent.  That 
is  a  fantastic  increase  in  crime.  I  am 
referring  to  the  chart  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is 
the  Senator's  table  or  someone  else"s.  but 
I  accept  it  on  its  face  as  to  what  has 
been  happening  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  had  that 
chart  verified  before  I  had  it  placed  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  the  effect  of 


changing  or  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  State.s- 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  tantamount 
to  doing  exactly  that,  and  the  Supieme 
Court  does  not  have  the  jiower  to  do  that. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As.suming  that 
the  Supreme  Court  honestly,  in  i-rror.  or 
for  good  cause,  or  even  correctly,  ruled 
the  Constitution  to  mean  .something  dif- 
^fertnt  than  it  had  been  construed  to 
mean  in  the  past,  if  we  in  the  Congress 
do  not  think  that  is  a  change  for  the 
better,  then  it  is  our  duty  and  we  arc 
l)aid  to  work  on  a' matter  of  that  sig- 
nificance. It  is  our  duty  to  correct  the 
situation  in  such  fashion  as  to  offset 
whatever  mi.schief  or  evil  might  occur 
as  a  icsult  of  what  we  regard  as  an  un- 
wise decision  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  It  becomes  our  duty. 
We  arc  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

I  kii.ow  what  the  Senator  must  be  ex- 
periencing in  his  mail,  the  i)rotests  he 
is  getting,  and  the  pleas  from  his  con- 
stituents to  do  something  about  it.  I  am 
getting  them.  I  know  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  must  be.  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  Nothing?  Just  .spend  a  little  more 
money?  Tliat  is  not  the  an.swer.  It  is  not 
uoing  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  quoted — quit.e  coiTCCtly.  I  think — the 
Mallory  decision.  He  has  tried  to  do 
something  about  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  also  quoted  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion. He  is  trying  to  do  something  about 
that,  and  to  point  out  what  it  has  led  to. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  ,serious  about 
this,  we  should  come  up  with  .some 
answers.  Part  of  the  answer  is  that  if 
we  think  those  court  deci-sions  have 
tended  to  lead  to  what  has  hapiiened, 
then  we  should  so  change  the  law — not 
by  changing  the  Miranda  decisions,  be- 
cause Miranda  was  liberated  and  turned 
free,    even    though    he    was    obviously 

guilty,  and  so  was  Mallory 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Miranda  has  been 
convicted  on  another  charge  and  has 
been  given  a  sentence,  and  he  has  been 
reconvicted  on  this  charge,  although  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  sustained, 
because  he  made  a  confession  to  a  com- 
mon-law wife.  How  much  dignity  will  be 
given  to  a  common-law  marriage  by  the 
court,  we  do  not  know,  but  If  it  is  given  as 
much  as  a  legal  marriage,  then  that  con- 
fession cannot  be  received  in  evidence 
and  is  not  admissible,  because  it  is  priv- 
ileged. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  situation 
we  have  is  that  the  law  is  clearly  unsatls- 
factoi-y  when  we  have  a  380-percent  in- 
crease in  crime  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate  most  of  those 
20  years.  People  have  a  right  to  say, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you  people  up 
there?  Why  don't  you  do  something 
about  this?"  I  think  they  would  correctly 
expect  us  to  try  to  correct  those  things 
about  the  law,  whether  they  got  that  way 
by  court  decisions  or  by  our  passing  bad 
laws  in  the  past,  that  would  make  the 
law  help  bring  about  adequate  law  en- 
forcement. 

One  thing  I  have  done  since  we  have 
had  all  the  looting  and  .shooting  and 
arson  and  practically  armed  insurrection 
against  the  Government,  is  that  when 
I  am  on  the  street  and  see  a  policeman,  I 
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practically  walk  out  of  my  way  to  go  up 
to  that  policeman  on  the  street  and  take 
his  hand  and  say.  "I  want  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  are  trying  to  do  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  community,  my  family, 
my  property,  and  my  person,  but  if  there 
is  something  we  can  do  that  will  help 
you  to  do  your  job.  you  can  count  on  me 
to  try  to  vote  for  it." 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
.^r^cansas  has  done,  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  many  years  of 
dilieent  effort  in  this  field  to  try  to  re- 
verse this  trend,  I  hope  that  his  efforts, 
together  with  those  of  some  of  our  other 
colleagues,  will  meet  with  some  success, 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
merely  spending  some  money  will  not 
do  it  It  will  help  the  morale  of  the  police 
and  firemen  to  have  their  pay  increased, 
b'jt  It  will  take  more  than  that.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  grateful,  indeed,  for  the  support  he 
i.s  givin?  lis  in  this  matter.  He  has  always 
been  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  He 
has  made  every  contribution  he  could, 
S.S  a  representative  of  his  wonderful 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  I  am  grate- 
ful I  have  his  support  in  this  battle. 


US      Cr.'IL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION 

CHARGES  UNFOCT^DED  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS   UNWARRANTED 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Sat- 
urday's report  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  is  an  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  unfounded  charges  and  un- 
wise and  unwarranted  recommendations. 
The  report  contain  blanket  charges  that 
Negroes  ha\e  been  barred  from  political 
participation  in  the  Southern  States  by 
actions  of  bi)th  governmental  authorities 
and  political  parties.  The  Commission 
thus  calls  fcr  new  laws  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  new  i-ules  to  \ie  passed  by 
the  national  party  organisations. 

As  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  South  Carolina,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  these  charges  as  they 
apply  to  my  State  and  to  parties  in 
South  Carolina.  Political  party  organiza- 
tions are  governed  by  State  law  in  South 
Carolina.  The  party  organizations  are 
based  on  the  precincts  which  hold  pub- 
lic meetings  that  are  required  4(0  be  pub- 
licized in  the  local  press,  both  a^to  time, 
date,  and  place.  At  these  meetings,  pre- 
cinct ofiBcers  and  delegates  to  the  county 
conventions  are  chosen.  The  county  con- 
ventions may  nominate  local  candidates 
or  authorize  a  primary:  they  also  elect 
county  party  ofiBcials  and  delegates  to 
the  State  conventions.  State  conventions 
may  nominate  statewide  candidates  or 
may  authorize  a  party  primary  for  this 
purpose. 

The  State  convention  also  chooses 
State  party  ofiQcials  and  elects  delegates 
to  the  national  conventions.  Between 
conventions,  the  county  parties  are  run 
by  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
one  committeeman  from  each  precinct, 
and  the  State  parties  are  run  by  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  composed  of  one  com- 
mitteeman from  each  county. 

All  of  the  procedures  outlined  above 
a::e  provided  for  by  State  law.  At  every 


phase  of  the  political  process,  from  the 
precinct  to  the  State  convention,  deci- 
sions as  to  policy,  nominees  and  party 
officials  are  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
participants.  All  voters  are  free  to  par- 
ticipate at  the  precinct  level,  and  elected 
delegates  at  the  subsequent  conventions. 
The  party  machinery  is  composed  of  per- 
sons freely  elected  in  open  meetings  ac- 
cording to  State  law. 

There  are  1,638  precincts  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Commission  alleged  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  only  three  of 
these  during  the  1966  reorganization. 
The  1968  reorganization  has  already  oc- 
ciirred,  and  I  am  familiar  with  no 
charges  of  this  natui-e.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission cites  disputed  elections  involv- 
ing Negroes  in  Democratic  primaries. 
These  were  resolved  according  to  State 
party  rules:  Two  were  decided  in  favor 
of  white  persons,  one  in  favor  of  a  Negro. 
No  mention  is  made  of  election  disputes 
involving  white  persons  only. 

Negroes  participate  in  large  numbers 
in  the  general  election.  We  ai-e  currently 
undergoing  complete  voter  reregistration, 
and  surely  such  charges  would  be  de- 
bated in  the  State  now  if  they  were  true. 
With  regai'd  to  paity  pai-ticipation.  Ne- 
groes are  active  in  both  parties.  There 
are  Negro  candidates  in  both  parties  and 
Negro  delegates  to  the  State  conventions 
of  both  parties.  It  is  clear  that  the  vast 
majority  of  politically  active  Negroes  are 
in  only  one  of  the  paitics,  but  this  is  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  choice  by  those 
Negroes  and  not  the  result  of  any  pat- 
tern of  discrimination. 

The  truth  is  that  Negroes  pai'ticipated 
in  party  affairs  as  they  chose  to — and 
were  not  in  any  way  prevented  from 
working  in  either  party. 

It  may  be  true  that  Negi-oes  were  not 
elected  to  party  positions  to  which  they 
sought  election.  This,  however,  is  not  dis- 
crimination, but  the  choice  inherent  in 
free  elections.  Surely  freely  elected  dele- 
gates to  party  conventions  are  not  to  be 
told  that  they  must  elect  certain  candi- 
dates to  ofQce.  Many  Negroes  have  sought 
public  ofBce  in  South  Cai-olina.  Their 
failure  to  be  elected  is  not  a  result  of 
discrimination  but  a  result  of  the  voter's 
decision  to  vote  for  other  candidates.  In 
a  free  society,  members  of  any  group — 
either  racial  or  religious — are  not  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  either  public  or  paity 
offices:  they  are  entitled  only  to  seek 
these  offices. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  the  Commis- 
sion's charges.  With  regard  to  my  own 
State — of  which  I  have  personal,  first- 
hand knowledge,  I  know  them  to  be  false. 
With  regard  to  other  Southern  States,  I 
suspect  them  to  be  false  also.  Apparently, 
what  the  Commission  is  suggesting  is  that 
the  national  committees  of  the  parties 
require  a  certain  racial  balance  in  the 
selection  of  party  officials,  or  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  conventions  will  be 
penalized.  Such  a  .suggestion  is  totally 
unwarranted.  It  violates  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  election.  As  a  substitute, 
perhaps  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring 
that  the  Negro  vote  be  fairly  apportioned 
between  the  parties  on  election  day.  This 
would  certainly  make  as  much  sense  as 
the  Commission's  other  suggestions. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the  Com- 
mission  is   that   Federal   registrars    be 


present  in  all  jurisdictions  until  such 
time  as  the  percentage  of  registered 
voters  who  are  Negro  is  tlic  .same  as  the 
Ijercentace  of  the  population  which  is 
Negro.  Mr.  President,  thi.s  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a.sking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  functions  which 
properly  belong  to  the  political  parties  or 
other  political  groups.  The  Senate  is  not 
naive  about  politics.  A  knowledge  of  the 
political  system  and  liow  it  works  is  an 
imwritten  requirement  for  membership 
in  this  body.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
greatest  single  ob.stacle  to  voter  registra- 
tion is  apathy.  Political  parties,  voter 
education  urouns,  and  labor  unions  spend 
many  long  and  hard  hours  getting  peojjle 
registered  who  they  feel  are  .oredisposed 
to  vote  their  way  at  th.c  polls.  The  proce.^s 
is  time  consuming;.  It  is  expcnsi\e.  It 
takes  many  dedicated  volunteers — or 
paid  staff  personnel.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  many  people  do  not  register  and 
vote  unle.ss  prodded  by  .someone  else. 

Many  of  these  apathetic  citizens  need 
to  be  told  where  to  register,  when  to 
register,  how  to  register.  They  often  need 
to  be  reminded  by  mail  and  by  telephone. 
Finally,  they  need  to  be  given  a  ride  to 
the  registration  office.  Anyone  familiar 
with  politics  knows  this  to  be  time.  All 
those  familiar  with  politics  also  know 
the  terrific  advantage  any  party,  group, 
or  !X)litical  persuasion  would  have,  if  the 
Federal  Government  undertook  this  task 
for  them.  It  is  a.xiomatic  that  the  politi- 
cal group  which  is  successful  in  getting 
its  voters  registered  has  a  great  advan- 
tage. To  utilize  the  time,  the  money,  the 
energy,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent  on  behalf  of  one  group  of 
voters — instead  of  the  normal  private  re- 
sources— is  to  give  a  terrific  boost  to  one 
group  over  the  other  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  familiar 
with  group  voting  preferences  in  this 
Nation.  Many  detailed  and  scholarly 
studies  have  .shown  that  many  individ- 
uals cast  their  votes  as  members  of  a 
larger  group,  rather  than  on  individu.ii 
considerations.  Politicians  from  Maine  to 
California  are  aware  that  racial,  reli- 
gious, economic,  and  other  group  identi- 
fications often  play  a  large  part  in  how 
a  person  votes.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  certain  groups  tend  to  vote 
alike  on  election  day.  This  is  known  e..s 
bloc  voting.  We  also  know  that  studies 
of  past  elections  have  shown  that  gener.i.l 
political  preferences  of  the.se  various 
groins.  Thus,  by  making  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  available  to 
certain  groups  for  registration  purposes, 
but  not  to  other  groups,  the  Govern- 
ment is  injecting  itself  in  the  political 
process  in  a  partisnn  and  unfair  manner. 

Voter  groups  do  not  register  with  equal 
enthusiasm.  Educational  level,  economic 
status,  union  affiliation,  religious  prefer- 
ence, involvement  in  political  and,  or 
civic  affairs — all  of  these  in  addition 
to  race — play  a  2reat  part  in  the  pre- 
dictability of  whether  or  not  a  person 
will  register.  Whether  or  not  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  organized  registration 
dri\'e  also  plays  an  extremely  important 
role.  For  the  Government  to  inject  itself 
into  this  process  by  conducting  registra- 
tion drives  aimed  at  specific  voter  groups 
:s  to  allow  the  Government  to  use  the 
taxpayers'   money   to   give   valuable  as- 
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sistance  to  one  group  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Commission  is  not  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  register  all  voters — 
only  Negro  voters,  and  in  certain 
States.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Ne- 
croes  in  these  States,  for  the  most  part, 
iiave  a  historj'  of  preference  for  a  par- 
ticular party  and  a  particular  point  of 
view. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example  of  how 
this  works.  As  I  mentioned  earlier.  South 
Carolina  is  currently  undergoing  com- 
plete reregistration  of  all  voters,  as  State 
law  requires  this  every  10  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  those  who  are  most  success- 
ful in  getting  their  friends  and  sup- 
porters reregistered  have  a  large  ad- 
vantage. The  registration  board  in  Clar- 
endon County.  S.C,  has  been  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily,  except  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays,  when  they  arc  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Federal  registrars  were 
active  in  this  coimty  2  years  ago.  The 
total  registration— including  those  who 
had  died  or  moved  away  during  the 
previously  10  years — was  approximately 
10.000.  For  the  new  registration  period, 
8.000  voters  had  been  reregistered  by 
April  of  1968.  indicating  that  voters  were 
reregistering  in  large  numbers.  Never- 
theless, the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, over  the  signature  of  Wilson 
M.  Matthews,  director  of  the  voting 
riuhts  program,  mailed  a  letter  to  all 
voters  who  had  been  registered  by  a  Fed- 
eral registrar  that  they  must  do  so  again. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  April  8.  J968. 

:  This  is  to  tell  you  that  the 

law  of  South  Carolina  requires  all  registered 
voters  in  the  State  to  register  again  in  order 
W  be  able  to  vote  in  future  elections. 

Our  records  show  that  you  were  registered 
by  a  Federal  Examiner  and  given  a  Federal 
■Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  Vote."  If  you 
have  not  already  registered  again,  you  must 
do  so  now. 

In  order  to  register  again  do  one  of  the 
following: 

1.  Go  lo  your  Local  RegistraUon  Board. 
The  Board  for  Clarendon  County  is  In  Man- 
ning at  the  County  Courthouse.  The  Board 
for  Dorchester  County  is  in  Saint  George 
at  the  County  Courthouse.  Both  registration 
omces  are  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week.  Take 
your  Federal  Certificate  with  you  to  the 
Board.  Do  so  by  May  11. 

2.  Go  to  the  office  of  the  Federal  Examiner 
where  you  registered.  Take  yoxu  Federal  Cer- 
tificate' with  you.  The  Federal  office  for  Clar- 
endon County  is  in  Manning  in  the  Federal 
Building.  Tlae  Federal  office  for  Dorchester 
County  's  in  Saint  George  in  the  Post  Office. 
These  Federal  offices  will  be  open  starting 
Wednesday,  April  10.  1968.  from  8:00  a.m.. 
to  5:00  p.m.  every  day  except  Sunday.  If  you 
register  again  at  the  Federal  Examiner's  of- 
Sce,  you  must  do  so  by  May  11,  1968.  in  order 
to  vote   in  the  primary. 

3.  Mail  two  copies  of  the  State  Application 
for  Registration  to  your  Local  Registration 
Board.  Applications  may  be  obtained  at  your 
Local  Board,  the  Post  Office,  a  bank,  or  other 
public  place  in  your  county.  If  you  register 
by  mail,  your  Application  must  be  notarized 
>  nd  vou  must  mail  it  in  together  with  your 
Federal   "Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  Vote." 

Remember,  you  must  register  again  by 
May  11.  1968.  at  your  local  board  or  at  the 
Federal  Examiner's  office  if  you  want  to  vote 
in  the  June  11  primary  election.  If  you  reg- 
ister lufter  May  11.  you  can  vote  in  the  general 


election    of    November    5,    1968,    and    future 
elections. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wilson  M  Matthews, 
Director.  Voting  Rights  Program. 

Mr.  President.  I  forwarded  this  letter 
lo  the  office  of  Mr.  Matthews,  requesting 
an  explanation  as  to  what  authority  ex- 
isted for  such  a  letter  to  all  Negro  voters 
registered  by  Federal  examiners.  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  Anthony  L.  Mon- 
dello.  General  Counsel  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Mon- 
dello  cited  several  Federal  regulations  as 
the  basis  for  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mondello, 
dated  May  10.  1968,  and  copies  of  the 
United  States  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions 801.401  through  801.404  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  in  my   remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Civil  Sf.rvice  Commission. 
Office  of  The  General  Coun- 
sel, 

Washington.  D.C..  .Wni/  10.  1968. 
Hon  Strom  Thurmond, 
U  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  This  will  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  April  24.  1968.  re- 
g  irding  ilie  letter  of  April  8  sent  by  the 
CTivil  Service  Commission  to  certain  voters  in 
South  Carolina. 

I  regret  that  you  interpret  the  letter  as 
being  "coercive".  It  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended to  be  so  interpreted  by  the  addressees 
or  anyone  else.  The  letter  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  those  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  who  had  been  listed  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  of  the  State  law 
requirement  to  register  if  they  wished  to 
vote.  The  letter  informs  these  citizens  of 
the  places  where  they  can  register  and  iid- 
vises  them  that  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  their  current  eligibility  to  vote. 

The  Commission  is  authorized,  and  indeed 
directed,  to  supervise  the  activities  of  its 
employees,  manage  its  internal  affairs,  and 
execute,  administer  and  enforce  the  statutes 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  Under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  the  Commission  has  power  to 
regulate  procedures  concerning  removals 
from  eligibility  lists.  The  regulations  (45 
CFR  801.401-801.404)  rec.xilre  a  discrete  pro- 
cedure to  be  used  with  respect  to  each  voter 
to  be  removed  from  eligibility;  an  ad- 
ministrative burden  which  is  not  borne  with 
respect  to  voters  who  remain  eligible.  I  be- 
lieve the  action  of  the  Commission  in  dis- 
patching the  letters  of  April  8.  1968  to  be 
consistent  with  the  overriding  objective  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  fulfill  the  right  of 
qualified  citizens  to  vote,  and  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  manage  its 
affairs. 

If  I  c^n  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anthont  L.  Mondello. 

General  Counsel. 


Subpart  D — Removals  Prom  Elioibilitt  List 

I  801.401     Scope. 

The  subpart  prescribes  the  bases  and  pro- 
cedures   for   removals   from   eligibility    lists 
under  the  Act. 
§  801.402     Bases  for  removals. 

An  examiner  shall  remove  the  name  of  a 
person  from  an  eligibility  list: 

( a )  Pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  a  hear- 
ing officer  under  §  801.316; 

( b )  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  the  Act; 


(c)  When  the  examiner  determines  that 
the  list«l  person  has  lost  his  eligibility  to 
vote  under  State  law  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions concerning  loss  of  eligibility  to  vote 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  which  shall 
be  set  out  in  Appendix  D  to  this  part  and 
incorporated  in  and  made  a  part  of  this 
section. 

APPENDIX    D 

Tills  .appendix  sets  out  the  bases  lor  lo.ss 
of  eligibility  to  vote  and  removal  from  an 
eligibility  list. 

ALABAMA 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  in 
elections  in  the  State  of  Alabama  if: 

(ll  He  is  no  longer  a  legal  reeldent  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  or  the  county  for  which  lie 
is  listed  I  a  person  may  not  vote  in  a  county 
or  precinct  in  which  he  is  not  a  resident,  but 
when  a  (lerson  removes  from  one  precinct  or 
ward  to  another  precinct  or  ward  within  the 
same  county,  town,  or  city  within  three 
months  before  an  election,  he  may  vote  in 
the  precinct  or  ward  from  which  he  so  re- 
moved I ; 

( 2 1    He  dies; 

(3)  He  is  convicted  of  treason,  murder, 
arson,  embezzlement,  malfeasance  in  office, 
larceny,  receiving  stolen  property,  obtaining 
property  or  money  under  false  pretenses, 
perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  robbery,  as- 
sault with  intent  to  rob,  burglary,  forgery, 
bribery,  assault  and  battery  on  wife,  bigamy, 
living  in  adultery,  sodomy,  miscegenation, 
incest,  rape,  crime  against  nature,  or  any 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  In  the 
penitentiary,  or  of  ,%ny  infamous  crime  or 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  vagrancy 
or  being  a  tramp,  or  selling  or  offering  to  sell 
his  vote  or  the  vote  of  another,  or  of  buying 
or  offering  vo  buy  the  vote  of  another,  or  of 
making  or  offering  to  make  false  return  in 
any  election  by  the  people  or  In  any  prlm.ary 
election  to  procure  the  nomination  oi*  election 
of  any  person  to  any  office,  or  of  suborning 
any  vrttness  or  registrar  to  secure  the  regis- 
tration of  any  person  .is  an  elector,  and  has 
not  been  subsequently  pardoned  with  resto- 
ration of  his  right  to  vote  specifically  ex- 
pressed in  the  pardon; 

(4)  He  Is  declared  legally  Insane  by  a  court 
and  has  not  been  subsequently  declared 
legally  sane  or  competent  by  a  court;   or 

(5l  He  loses  his  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Alabama. 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  in  mu- 
nicipal elections  only.  If  he  is  no  longer  a 
legal  resident  of  his  city  or  town.  Loss  of 
eligibility  to  vote  in  a  municipal  election 
because  of  change  of  such  residence  does  not 
result  m  loss  of  eligibility  in  any  other  elec- 
tion. 

GEORGIA 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions in  the  State  of  Georgia  if : 

( 1 1  He  is  no  longer  a  legal  resident  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  or  the  county  for  which  he 
is  listed;  ^^^^ 

(2)  He  dies:  •""*^ 

(3)  He  is  convicted  of  treason  against  the 
State,  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  mal- 
feasance in  office,  bribery  or  larceny,  or  of 
any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  pun- 
ishable bv  the  laws  of  Georgia  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  and  has  not  been 
subsequently  pardoned; 

(4»  He  is  declared  legally  insane  or  Idiotic 
by  a  court  and  has  not  been  subsequently 
declared  legally  sane  or  competent  by  a  court; 
or 

(5)  He  loses  his  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Georgia. 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections  only,  If  he  Is  no  longer 
a  legal  resident  of  his  city  or  town.  Loss  of 
eliglbilitv  to  vote  In  a  municipal  election  be- 
cause of' change  of  such  residence  does  not 
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result  In  loss  of  eligibility  In  any  othe^  elec- 
tion, 

LOUISIAK* 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote'ln  elec- 
tions In  the  State  of  Louisiana  If: 
-  ( 1 )  He  Is  no  longer  a  legal  resident  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  or  the  parish  for  which  he 
Is  listed,  however  the  removal  from  one 
parish  to  another  does  not  deprive  a  person 
of  the  right  to  remain  listed  in  the  parish 
from  which  he  ha^  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  for  district  officers  to  be  elected 
In  a  district  which  Includes  the  parish  to 
which  he  has  removed,  or  for  State  officers, 
whether  the  pansh  is  in  the  same  district  or 
not.  until  he  h:Ls  acquired  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  be  listed  and  vote  for  such  officers  in 
the  parish  to  which  he  has  removed  I  the  re- 
moval of  a  person  from  one  precinct  to  an- 
other in  the  same  parish  does  not  deprive 
him  of  his  right  to  remain  listed  in  the 
p.irish  from  which  he  nas  removed  until 
three  months  after  the  removal  I ; 

(  2  I    He  dies; 

(3i  (ai  He  is  convicted  of  any  crime  pun- 
Istiable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
and  has  not  been  subsequently  pardoned 
with  the  express  restoration  of  the  franchise, 
or  ibi  he  is  convicted  of  a  felony  and  has 
not  subsequently  received  a  pardon  and  full 
restoration  of  franchise. 

1 4 1  He  is  declared  legally  Incompetent  or 
Insane  by  a  court  and  has  not  been  sxibse- 
quently  restored  to  legal  competency  or 
sanity  by  a  court: 

( 5 1  He  Is  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  Louisiana  National  Guard  or  the  miU- 
t.iry  service  of  the  United  States  and  has  not 
been  reinstated: 

(6 1  He  deserts  from  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  or  the  militia  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  when  called  forth  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or,  in  time  of  invasion.  Insurrection, 
or  rebellion,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  has  not  returned  to  the  command 
from  which  he  deserted,  made  good  the  time 
lost  in  desertion,  and  served  out  the  term  of 
his  original  enlistment; 

f7t  He  bf'comes  an  inmate  of  any  charita- 
ble Institution,  -except  the  Soldiers  Home  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Car- 
vnile:  or 

(8i  He  laes  his  citizenship  In  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  In 
municipal  elections  only.  If  he  is  no  longer  a 
legal  resident  of  his  city  or  town.  Loss  of 
eligibility  to  vote  in  a  municipal  election 
because  of  change  of  such  residence  does 
not  result  in  loss  of  eligibility  in  any  other 
election. 

MISSISSIPPI 

A  person,  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  In 
elections  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  if; 

( 1 1  He  is  no  longer  a  legal  resident  of  the 
States  of  Mississippi  or  the  election  district 
for  which  he  is  listed; 

( 2 1    He  dies; 

( 3 )  He  is  convicted  of  arson,  bigamy, 
bribery,  burglary,  embezzlement,  forgery, 
obtaining  money  for  goods  under  false 
pretenses,  perjury,  or  theft  and  has  not  had 
his  right  to  vote  restored  by  the  legislature: 

(4 1  He  is  decl.ored  legally  insane  by  a  court 
arid  has  not  been  subsequently  declared 
legally  sane  or  competent  by  a  court;  or 

(5)  He  loses  his  citizenship  in  the  United 
States. 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  In 
municipal  elections  only.  If  he  ( 1 1  Is  no 
longer  a  legal  resident  of  his  city  or  town,  or 
(2)  if  he  h:is,  within  two  years  before  the 
next  municipal  election,  been  convicted  with- 
in the  municipality  of  \iolating  the  liquor 
laws  of  the  State  or  the  municipality,  or  (3) 
is  at  the  time  of  tiie  municipal  election  in 
default  for  tases  due  the  municipality  for 
the  two  preceding  years.  Loa  of  eligibility 
to  vote  in  a  municipal  election  because  of 
change  of  such  residence  or  such  conviction 


or  such  default  in  taxes  does  not  result  in 
loes  of  eligibility  in  any  other  election. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  person  lose*  his  eligibility  to  vote  in 
elections  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  if: 

( 1 )  He  Is  no  longer  a  legal  resident  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  or  the  county  for 
which  he  Is  listed: 

1 2 1    He  dies; 

13)  He  is  convicted  of  burglary,  arson, 
obtaining  goods  or  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses, perjury,  forgery,  robbery,  bribery, 
adultery,  bigamy,  wlfe-beatlng,  housebreak- 
ing, receiving  stolen  goods,  breach  of  trust 
with  fraudulent  intent,  fornication,  sodomy. 
Incest,  assault  with  Intent  to  ravish,  misceg- 
enation, larceny,  ch.illenging  or  accepting  a 
challenge  to  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  or 
crimes  against  the  election  laws  and  his 
right  to  vote  has  not  been  restored  by 
pardon: 

(4)  He  is  declared  legally  Insane,  idiotic 
or  incompetent  by  a  court  .and  has  not  sub- 
sequently been  declared  legally  sane  or  com- 
petent by  a  court: 

(5)  He  becomes  a  pauper  supported  at 
public  expense:  or 

(6)  He  loses  his  citizenship  In  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

A  person  loses  his  eligibility  to  vote  In 
municipal  elections  only  if  he  Is  no  longer 
a  legal  resident  of  his  city  or  town.  Loss 
of  eligibility  to  vote  In  a  municipal  election 
becaxise  of  change  of  residence  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  eligibility  In  any  other 
election, 

f30  PR.  9913.  Aug.  10.  1965.  as  amended  at 
30  PR.  11104.  Aug.  27.  1965;  30  PR.  14046, 
Nov   8.  1965) 

5  801.403     Procedure     for     removals     deter- 
mined by  examiners. 
An    examiner    may    remove   the    name    of 
a    listed    person   as   authorized    by    §801.402 
(c)  onlv  after: 

(a)  Giving  the  person  a  notice  of  the 
proposed  removal  of  his  name  stating  the 
reason  why  the  removal  is  proposed  and 
offering  the  person  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  notice  of  proposed  removal  In  person  or 
in  writing  or  both  within  ten  days  after  his 
receipt  of  that  notice: 

(b)  Considering  all  available  evidence  con- 
cerning the  person's  loss  of  eligibility  to 
vote,  including  any  timely  answer  submitted 
by  the  person. 

5  801  404.  Notification   of  remo\'al8. 

When  an  examiner  removes  the  name  of  a 
person  from  an  eligibility  list  he  shall  notify 
the  person,  the  appropriate  election  officials, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  that  removal  aiid  the 
reixson  therefor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  should  be  clear 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  regu- 
lations cited  by  Mr.  Mondello  that  no- 
such  authority  is  conferred  on  the  Civil 
Sei-vice  Commission.  The  regulations 
provide  a  -detailed  procedure  for  notify- 
ing voters  who  are  no  longer  eligible  to 
vote  under  State  law  and  enumerate  the 
provisions  applicable  in  South  Carolina. 
Complete  re-registration  required  of  all 
voters  is  not  cited,  even  though  this  was 
part  of  South  Carolina  law  at  the  time 
the  regulations  were  devised,  and  had 
been  for  years.  Chaioter  VIII  of  title  45 
is  clearly  not  referring  to  a  mass  mail- 
out  of  letters  to  one  portion  of  the  voters 
when  all  voters  are  similarly  affected. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  willing  to 
use  its  power  and  facilities  to  conduct 
registration  drives  for  Negroes.  This  may 
be  in  accord  witii  the  goals  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  but  it  is  unauthor- 
ized by  law  and  is  improper.  The  Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1965.  bad  as  it  was,  wa.s 
aimed  at  eliminating  alleged  discrimi- 
nation, not  at  taking  over  the  functions 
of  non-government  ix)litical  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  object  to  the  type  let- 
ter mailed  out  by  Mr  Matthews  being 
sent  for  serveral  reasons: 

Fii-st,  it  has  the  obvious  effect  of  en- 
couraging certain  votei'.s  to  rc-register — 
but  not  all  voters. 

Second,  it  is  on  Go\-crnment  station- 
er.' and  has  a  coercive  ring  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  fortunate  all  of  us 
would  Ije  if  the  Government  would  send  :t 
letter  to  a  voting  group  of  our  choice  tell- 
ing them  they  must  register  to  vote.  This 
is  an  unfair,  partisan  intinision  into  the 
free  political  proce.s.s.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commi.ssion  apparently  wishes  to  extend 
this  typ>e  of  activity  even  further, 

Thi-ouuhcut  the  Commi.^.sion's  report. 
issues  facine  State  government  are  dis- 
cussed only  in  t^nns  of  how  they  affect 
this  particular  racial  group.  For  exam- 
ple, many  of  us  arc  familiar  with  tlin 
conflict  in  many  States  as  to  whether 
legislator.s  should  bf  chosen  by  sinelc 
member  districts  or  be  elected  as  a  slate 
on  a  countywide  ba.sis.  There  are  nu- 
merous arguments  pro  and  con.  Gener- 
ally, those  favorins  single  member  dis- 
tricts are  in  a  political  minority  and  are 
unable  to  elect  even  one  representative  of 
the  slate,  althotigh  they  may  represent  49 
percent  of  the  votes.  The  political  ma- 
joiity  prefers  that  the  county  be  repre- 
sented by  tlie  countywide  elected  slate, 
usually  contendinc;  that  intracounty  leg- 
islative districts  are  lackinc:  in  political 
hlstoi-y  and  an  identity  of  interests.  th\is 
constitute  artificial  con.stituencies.  Thi=; 
debate  has  taken  place  in  many  States 
Conservatives  and  liberals.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  appear  on  different  sides 
of  the  issue  in  different  States  and  in 
different  counties  within  the  State.s. 
probably  according  to  whose  ox  is  bein  . 
gored— thousrh  reasons  of  principle  can- 
not be  altogether  discounted. 

However,  because  this  issue  has  an 
effect  on  Necro  political  povv'er,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  takes  a  position  in 
favor  of  single  member  districts.  The  fact 
that  both  parties  and  numerous  groups 
are  affected  by  the  measure  is  irrelevant. 
Ever^-thing  must  be  subjected  to  whether 
or  not  this  one  group  achieves  politicrl 
power — regardless  of  the  fact  that  oth:r 
groups  are  affected.  If  population  pat- 
terns indicated  this  group  would  be  fa- 
vored by  the  count^^.vide  approach,  I  havj 
no  doubt  that  the  Commission  would  en- 
dorse that  method. 

Another  example  is  the  Commission':; 
discussion  of  the  full-slate  requirement. 
In  South  Carolina  if  10  positions  are 
bEing  filled  for  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  voter  must  vote  for  10 
candidates — no  more  or  no  less.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  "bullet  bal- 
lots." There  are  numerous  arguments  for 
and  against  this  system,  and  they  do  r.ot 
involve  race.  The  South  Carolina  Repub- 
lican Party  actually  brought  a  suit,  un- 
successfully, to  invalidate  this  require- 
ment, preferring  a  .system  which  provid- 
ed greater  opportunity  for  two-party  leg- 
islative delegations.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  report  discusses  this  issue 
only  in  its  racial  implications.  Because  it 
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does  not  serve  to  a>ccomplish  political 
power  for  a  particular  racial  minority, 
the  Commission  is  constrained  to  com- 
ment on  its  use. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  am  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  about  this  report. 
The  Commi.ssion  Ls  subjecting  every  con- 
sideration of  fain^lay,  of  impartiality,  of 
constitutionality,  of  the  Interest  of 
everyone  in  society,  to  the  achievement 
of  political  power  for  one  racial  group — 
not  the  opportunity  to  achieve  power,  but 
the  actual  achievement  of  power  for  this 
group.  This  is  unprecedented.  It  deserves 
the  careful  study  and  serious  attention 
of  all  Menibers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  iisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tJie  article,  entitled  "Rights 
Unit  'VVarn.s  Parties  on  Bias."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rights  Unit  Warns  Parties  on  Bias — May 

Ask  Legi.slation 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  called  on  the 

Democratic  and  Republican  parties  yesterday 

to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  at  every 

level  of  party  activity. 

If  the  parties  fail  to  do  so.  it  said,  "new 
legislation  providing  (greater  jxililical  control 
over  the  electoral  process  may  be  necessary." 
Among  other  things,  the  Commission  said, 
the  parties  should  refuse  to  seat  Southern 
delegations  at  the  national  conventions  this 
summer  unless  the  state  political  organiza- 
tions allow  Negroes  full  participation  in 
party  affairs. 

The  commission  made  the  recommenda- 
tions in  a  256-i)age  report  entitled  'Political 
Participation."  It  is  the  first  detailed  .study 
of  ihejetTects  of  the  1965  'Voting  Rights  Act 
on  Negro  voting  and  political  participation 
In  the  South. 

"While  we  found  that  there  h.os  been  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  registered  Negroes 
ajid  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  black  candidates  seeking  public  nnd  party 
office."  it  said,  "there  are  new  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  new  election  contrivances  to 
prevent  Negroes  from  participating  fully  .and 
freely  in  the  political  and  electoral  processes." 
Much  of  the  report  dealt  with  internal 
party  politics  as  distinct  from  public  elec- 
tions. 

Participation  in  party  politics,  the  Com- 
mission notes,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
electoral  process.  But,  it  added,  neither  of 
the  national  political  parties  has  issued  firm 
and  binding  directives  to  insure  full  and 
equal  particip)atlon  by  Negroes  in  party 
activities. 

Tlie  Democratic  and  Republican  parties, 
the  Commission  concludes,  "must  assvime  re- 
sponsibility for  eliminating  present  practices 
of  discrirnination  at  the  state  and  local 
levels."  The  rules,  it  .-uids.  should  clearly  spell 
out  that  a  state  organization  that  fails  to 
abide  by  the  directive  of  the  national  party 
would  risk  losing  its  convention  seats  to  a 
challenging  delegation. 

The  Commission  .study  found  that  Negroes 
accounted  for  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
officers  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
state  party  committees  in  the  Deep  South. 
Negroes,  it  found,  are  still  excluded  from 
local  party  activities  and  made  to  feel  unwel- 
come— precinct  meetings  may  be  abruptly 
adjourned  when  they  enter  and  Information 
is  kept  from  them. 

In  most  Southern  States,  the  report  notes, 
primary  elections  are  conducted  by  the  politi- 
cal parties  rather  than  government  officials. 

SOME    STEPS    taken 

Both  political  parties  have  taken  some 
steps   to   eliminate   discrimination   and   en- 


courage Negro  participation  In  state  and 
local  party  atfalrs,  the  commission  observed. 
For  example,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  Included  a  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  resolution  and  guidelines  In  Its  call  to 
tlie  1968  convention.  But  these  are  not  bind- 
ing, and  the  credentials  committee  Is  not 
obligated  to  enforce  the  guidelines,  the  com- 
mission points  out. 

As  for  the  GOP.  the  study  notes  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  has  not 
adopted  any  guidelines  but  has  provided 
some  help  to  candidates  and  party  officials 
seeking  to  get  more  Negroes  involved  in  party 
affairs. 

William  L.  Taylor,  staff  director  of  the 
commission,  said  the  commission  probalily 
will  have  observers  at  the  natlon.al  conven- 
tions this  summer  and  staff  members  will  be 
available  to  assist  party  officials  and  supply 
information. 

"If  we  do  not  get  action  from  the  parties, 
then  Congress  should  take  a  good  look  to 
insure  full  participation  by  Negroes  in  party 
activities."  he  added. 


FIGURES    CITED 

Tfie  commission  report  finds  that  since 
pass!\ge  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights;  Act.  1.280.- 
000  new  Negro  voters  have  been  registered 
in  11  Southern  states  to  bring  the  total  to 
2  8  million— about  57  per  cent  of  the  voting- 
age  Negro  population  in  the  last  census. 
Registration  for  whiles  is  about  75  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time,  more  Negro  candidates 
ran  for  state,  local  and  party  offices  in  the 
South.  Almost  250  were  elected  to  public 
office. 

But  new  and  old  forms  of  discriminations 
still  deny  many  Negroes  the  right  to  vote  and 
discourage  them  from  running  for  public  or 
party  office,  the  report  emphasized. 

The  commission  study  details  practices 
such  as  these: 

Dilution  of  the  Negro  vote  by  raci.al  gerry- 
mandering, switching  to  at-large  elections, 
and  full-slate  voting  laws. 

Measures  to  prevent  Negroes  from  obtain- 
ing office.  Tliese  Include  aboli.shlng  the  of- 
fice, extending  the  term  of  Incumbent  white 
officials,  making  formerly  elective  offices  ap- 
pointive, raising  filing  fees,  and  withholding 
information  from  Negro  candidates. 

Discrimination  against  Negro  registrants 
and  voters.  Tlie  study  mentioned  withhold- 
ing information,  falling  to  provide  adequate 
voting  facilities  in  Negro  areas,  and  refusing 
to  provide  or  permit  help  to  illiterate  Negro 
voters. 

Intimidation.  Commission  field  workers 
fotind  Negro  voters,  candidates,  poll  watchers 
and  campaign  workers  were  subjected  to 
harassment  and  intimidation  in  some  areas 
of  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Virginia  during  the 
1966  and  1967  elections. 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  Negro 
participation  in  voting  and  political  activi- 
ties, the  commission  found,  is  economic  de- 
pendence. Negro  tenants  and  shiirecroppers 
dependent  upon  white  landlords,  bosses, 
bankers  and  merchants  often  are  afraid  to 
vote  or  run  for  office. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Commission  held 
hearings  in  Montgomery,  Ala  .  and  Taylor 
said  one  discouraging  finding  was  the  "evi- 
dence that  Federal  programs  .  .  .  have  failed 
almost  completely  to  break  the  cycle  of  eco- 
nomic dependence"  of  Negroes  in  the  South. 
He  added  that  the  commission  now  is 
studying  this  problem  of  economic  Insecurity 
facing  Negroes  in  the  South  and  hopes  to 
have  some   recommendations   later. 

COMMISSION     RECOMMENDATIONS 

Aii-.ong  the  commission  recommendations 
is  one  to  broaden  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  protection  from  economic 
as  well  as  physical  intimidation  and  author- 
ize victims  to  bring  civil  .actions  for  damages 
and  injunctive  reUef.  Tlie  report  noted  that 
the  1968  law  does  not  cover  campaign 
workers. 


Here  Is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  other 
recommendations : 

The  Justice  Department  should  assign 
Federal  voting  examiners  to  all  political  stib- 
divtslons  where  Negro  registration  is  dis- 
proportionately low. 

The  Justice  Department  also  should  move 
to  block  enforcement  of  new  state  legisla- 
tion or  party  rules  that  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  ^.nd 
should  use  existing  legal  sanctions  in  casps 
of  dl.scrlminatlon  in  treatment  of  election 
officials,  candidates,  campaign  workers  and 
poll  watchers  and  the  exclusion  of  party 
members    from    precinct   meetings. 

The  Federal  Govennent  should  Institute 
a  program  of  affirmative  lussistaiice  to  en- 
courage Negroes  to  rrgl.stcr  and  vote  and 
provide  Negro  candidates  with  information 
and  legal  advice  on  meeting  requirements  for 
political  office. 

The  Federal  Government  should  under- 
take an  fxten.sivc  jirogram  to  reduce'ilie  (co- 
nomlc  dependence  of  Negroes  and  to  permit 
them  to  pariicipate  more  freely  in  \olliig 
and  political  activity. 

Aft.er  the  1968  elections.  Congress  should 
evaluate  whether  discriminatory  practices 
still  exist  in  states  and  political  svihdl visions 
in  which  voter  registration  tests  and  devices 
were  suspended  for  five  years  under  the  1965 
act. 


ROBBERIES  ON  DC.  TIIANSIT  BUSES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  John  Earl  Talley,  a  bus  driver,  was 
shot  and  killed  in  a  robberj-  attempt  on 
a  DC.  Tiansit  bus.  Tliere  weie  five  other 
armed  robberies  on  bu.ses  in  the  Distiict 
of  Columbia  last  night.  One  immediate 
result  is  that  a  large  number  of  bus 
drivers  failed  to  report  for  duty  this 
morning,  and  there  is  considerable  ques- 
tion whether  the  buses  will  be  running 
after  dark  tonight. 

The  city's  bus  drivers  arc  scared  for 
their  lives,  and  imderstandably  .so:  La.st 
night's  six  robberies  bring  the  total  for 
the  4'2  months  of  1968  to  232 — com- 
pared with  326  in  all  of  1967.  Bus  drivers 
requested  police  jirotection  on  the  buses 
in  March,  but  police  officials  indicated 
that  sufficient  manpower  was  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Washington 
is  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  should  be  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  should 
set  an  example  for  cities  all  over  America 
in  law  enforcement  as  well  as  in  other 
fields.  If  'Washington  is  setting  the  ex- 
ample, it  is  no  wonder  that  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  are  re- 
gressing into  jungles  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Washincton  are 
protected.  Tliis  duty  is  not  being  fulfilled. 
Last  night's  tragic  .slaying  of  John  Earl 
Talley  and  the  five  other  armed  jobberies 
on  the  city's  bu.ses  are  evidence  enoueh 
of  the  failure  of  Washincton's  authori- 
ties to  ijrotect  the  citizens.  A  city  that 
cannot  provide  sufficient  protection  to 
allow  normal  operation  of  its  mass  tran- 
sit system  Is  in  serious  trouble.  Tliis  is 
coming  on  top  of  the  continued  occur- 
rence of  arson  and  .sporadic  looting  which 
are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  perma- 
nent hazards  for  residents  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  rapid  descent  of  this  city  into  chaos 
is  the  rcstricLions  placed  upon  law  en- 
forcement ofBcers  in  the  District.  Tlie 
criminals  know  these  restrictions  exist. 
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According  to  law,  a  police  officer  is  free 

to  use  all  necesvsary  force  to  add  in  the 
arrest  of  a  felon.  I  repeat,  all  necessary 
force.  If  police  officers  are  not  to  use  all 
the  means  at  their  disposal  unless  their 
lives  are  threatened  or  unless  they  catch 
an  arsonist  with  gasoline  in  hand,  many 
criminals  know  that  if  they  can  outrun 
the  officers,  they  will  get  away.  Law  en- 
forcement personnel  should  be  instructed 
that  if  they  have  reliable  information 
that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  and 
reliable  information  that  the  suspected 
felon  is  the  guilty  party,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  stopped  by  means  short  of- 
usin?  force,  they  are  authorized  to  use 
whatever  force  is  necessary.  They  have 
not  been  so  instructed,  and  the  wave 
of  crime  and  violence  continues  un- 
abated in  this  city. 

The  much-heralded  step  of  increasing 
police  patrols  will  accomplish  nothing  if 
police  officers  continue  to  operate  under 
unnecessary  restrictioris.  Crime  continues 
because  the  criminal  is  convinced  that 
the  promise  of  success  is  significantly 
greater  than  any  risk  he  entails. 

Another  contributing  factor  is  cer- 
tainly the  series  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  have  made  convictions  of 
those  arrested  more  difficult,  specifically, 
the  Mallory.  Miranda,  and  Escobedo  rul- 
ings. Justice  White,  in  his  strong  dissent 
in  the  Miranda  decision  states: 

In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  tlie 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  street  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  produced  him,  to  repeat 
h;?    crime   whenever   it   pleases   him. 

He  further  noted; 

The  easier  it  is  to  get  away  with  rape  and 
murder,  the  less  the  deterrent  effect  gn  those 
who  are  inclined  to  attempt  It. 

We  should  keep  these  thoughts  in 
mind  when  voting  on  title  II  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill 
ne.xt  week. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

M.-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
iciv.'.t.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair ' .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  voV.. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  &o  ordered. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  restuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917 1  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
pui'poses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[  Mr.  RiBicoFFl  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  this  bill  through  his  able  advo- 
cacy of  better  education  and  training  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  More  than  a 
year  ago.  he  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
loaiis  to  college  students  enrolled  in  law 
enforcement  programs  and  tuition  grants 


to  policemen  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
and  obtain  a  college  degree  by  part-time 
study.  Throughout  the  hearings  and  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Senator  Ribicoff 
strongly  supported  these  police  education 
programs  and  convinced  the  committee 
of  their  merit. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  section  406 
of  title  I  authorizes  $10  million  for  a 
two-part  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance: forgivable  loans  up  to  $1,800  a  year 
to  undergi-aduate  and  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  law  enforcement  studies  and 
tuition  grants  of  up  to  $300  a  semester, 
or  $200  a  quarter,  to  law  enforcement 
officers  enrolled  in  courses  relating  to 
their  police  work. 

This  proposal  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward raising  the  educational  standards 
of  police  officers  as  recommended  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment. A  1961  survey  of  300  police  de- 
partments showed  '■hat  less  than  1  per- 
cent required  any  college  training :  and  a 
1964  study  of  6,200  officers  across  the  Na- 
tion revealed  that  only  30  percent  had 
taken  one  or  more  college  courses,  and 
just  7  percent  had  a  college  degree. 

An  effective,  modern  policeman  should 
have  sound  judgment,  tact,  stability,  and 
a  knowledge  of  political  science,  psychol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  These  traits  can  best 
be  developed  through  advanced  educa- 
tion. With  the  implementation  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  Nation  can  look 
forward  to  a  significant  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  police  forces. 

But  beyond  his  work  on  this  pro- 
posal, the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Senator  Ribicoff  for  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  greater  public  under- 
standing of  the  difficult  and  demanding 
roles  of  police  officers  m  oui-  society. 

In  these  tense  and  troubled  times,  he 
has  been  a  voice  of  calm  and  reason.  He 
has  taken  a  moderate  coui'se.  recogniz- 
ing that  progress  can  only  be  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  order  and  respect  for  the 
law  and  those  who  uphold  it. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Senator  RiaicnFF 
eloquently  developed  this  theme.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  Speech  Given  by  Senator  ABR.-iHAM 
Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  Before  the  Con- 
vention op  the  Connecticut  Council  of 
Police  Unions,  No.  15,  AFLr-CIO,  Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  April  17, 
1968 

We  meet  today  at  a  time  of  rising  national 
concern  about  crime  In  our  cities  and  our 
communities. 

The  events  of  April,  the  burning  and  the 
looting  and  the  destruction  in  125  cities, 
have  shown  us  how  deep  and  widespread  Is 
the  threat  to  law  and  order  in  this  country. 
They  have  also  shown  us  how  great  is  our 
debt  to  the  police  officers  in  our  nation. 

For  you  are  the  men  who  risk  your  lives 
for  the  rest  of  us.  tJpon  your  shoulders  rests 
the  enormous  burden  of  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  of  controlling  disorders  with- 
out killing  people.  No  group  of  men  in  this 
country  has  shown  greater  skill,  patience, 
dedication  and  courage  than  our  police  of- 
ficers. 

And  yet,  you  often  find  that  instead  of 
being  praised  you  are  criticized. 

You  are  told  what  your  Job  is  and  how  to 
do  it.  You  are  told  you  must  have  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  courage  of  a  combat  ofllcer, 


the  gentleness  of  a  Florence  Nightingale.  We 
ask  you  to  be  Dr.  Kildare  and  Batman  rolled 
into  one. 

On  the  one  hand  we  expect  you  to  possess 
the  sympathetic,  char.icteristics  of  physician, 
nurse,  teacher  and  social  worker  as  he  deals 
with  school  tr.tfflc.  acute  illness  and  Injury. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  suicidal  threats  and 
missing  persons. 

On  the  other  hand  we  expect  you  to  com- 
mand respect,  demonstrate  courage,  control 
hostile  impulses,  and  meet  great  physical 
hazards.  We  risk  you  to  control  crowds,  pre- 
vent riots,  apprehend  criminals  and  chase 
after  speeding  vehicles  There  is  no  other  pro- 
fession wliich  constantly  requires  such  seem- 
ingly opposite  characteristics. 

The  patrolman  has  one  of  the  most  dlfBciilt 
and  demanding  jobs  in  the  world.  An  officer 
is  compelled  to  make  instant  decisions  af- 
fecting his  own  life  and  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  others.  These  decisions  often  must 
be  made  without  clearcut  guidance  from  a 
legislature,  the  courts  or  his  superiors.  A 
mistake  can  cost  htm  his  life — or  the  life 
of  an  innocent  person.  Tlicre  is  seldom  a 
reward  for  the  right  choice,  and  the 
wrong  one  can  be  disastrous  for  the  entire 
community. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  have  little  or  no 
understanding  of  the  policeman's  role.  The 
public  'attitude  toward  the  police  was  dis- 
tressingly demonstrated  in  a  1961  survey 
which  rated  the  status  of  90  occupations.  The 
police  rated  54th. 

We  cannot  have  effective  law  enforcement 
when  the  police  are  held  in  such  low  esteem. 

The  cry  of  "police  brutality"  has  sounded 
so  loud  that  we  have  forgotten  the  facts.  The 
ovenvhelming  number  of  policemen  ,^re 
hard-working,  dedicated,  helpful  and  needed 
by  the  entire  community.  We  should  do 
everything  possible  to  cncovirage  respect  for 
law  and  the  men  sworn  to  uphold  it.  As  a 
whole,  the  police  have  taken  a  "bum  rap" 
for  the  failures  elsewhere  in  our  society.  We 
have  forgotten  that  the  policeman  fills  one 
of  the  most  agonizing  roles  in  the  com- 
munity. He  represents  the  status  quo.  He  is 
the  most  visible  symbol  of  authority — faced 
with  the  task  of  enforcing  a  law  he  didn't 
make. 

It  is  time  to  pay  attention  to  our  laws. 
But  it  is  equally  time  to  pay  attention  to 
our  police. 

We  must  learn  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  police — and  do  everything  to  encour- 
age able  men  to  join  and  stay  in  our  police 
departments.  We  must  begin  programs  to 
make  their  work  more  effective.  For  the  Kraft 
survey  in  the  ghettos  showed  that  people 
there — like  everywhere — want  more  protec- 
tion, not  less.  Those  who  live  in  our  slums 
suffer  most  from  urban  crime. 

Improving  our  police  forces  is  not  a  com- 
plicated matter — but  it  does  require  effort, 
money  and  imagination. 

First,  and  most  important,  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  attract  and  keep  the  best  men 
for  the  job.  Simply  stated,  this  means  a  de- 
cent wage  for  our  policemen,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  our  police  need  and  de- 
serve substantial  pay  increases. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  po- 
lice officers  we  attract  are  properly  trained — 
and  not  only  in  the  skills  of  detection,  pro- 
tection and  defense — but  in  the  problems  of 
humanity,  to  which  few  others  are  closer 
each  working  day. 

In  many  cases,  this  too  will  require 
money — to  hire  civilian  instructors  and 
teachers. 

Third,  we  must  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  our  police  more  effective.  Mobile  radios, 
improved  communications,  scooters  and  com- 
puters can  help.  But  more  basic  steps  are 
long  overdue.  In  most  police  departments. 
up  to  one-third  of  a  detective's  time  is  spent 
typing  reports — in  triplicate — and  doing 
paper  work. 

Why  not  make  dictaphones  and  typists 
available — at  much  smaller  salaries — and  al- 
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low  the  detective  to  spend  his  time  doing 
what  he  Is  trained  to  do — find,  arrest  and 
capture  criminals? 

Go  into  any  courtroom  and  you  will  find 
police  oiSc«rs  waiting  to  testify.  For  the 
most  part,  tliey  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  de- 
icndant's  lawyer,  who  moves  for  a  continu- 
^i-^cc — and  requires  the  officer's  testimony  to 
liWait  lUiotlier  day  and  more  long  hours  spent 
iiway  from  his  :i£signment.  We  must  develop 
tjetter  court  procedures  that  respect  the  time 
of  tlie  police.  If  better  procedures  cannot  be 
found— If  the  police  officer  must  continue  to 
.spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the 
courthouse — why  not  insUall  training  and 
teaching  devices  there.  Tlien  the  officer  could 
get — and  receive  credit  for — additional  uain- 
ing  while  he  waits. 

And.  fourth,  we  need  to  Wre  more  police 
from  minority  groups,  ;uid  we  must  improve 
relationslilps  ijetween  the  police  and  the 
community.  Why  not  establish  cadet  corps 
for  the  poUce.  recruited  from  young  people— 
who  serve  as  cadets  while  the  Department 
helps  them  get  the  schooling  they  need  to 
qualify  fully  as  police  officers? 

Why  restrict  police-community  relations 
activities  to  the  community  level?  Why  not 
establish  vmlts  at  the  precinct  level  as  well? 
We  sliould  explore  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  some  type  of  civil  force  to  deal  with 
problems  Uke  domestic  quarrels,  garbage  in 
the  halls,  and  other  matters  not  strictly  re- 
lated to  criminal  law.  We  have  seen  wonder- 
fiU  results  when  women  were  put  to  work 
as  "meter  maids"— when  non-police  officers 
were  stationed  at  school  crossings.  Why  not 
expand  the  concept — and  get  the  policeman 
back  where  he  belongs,  back  full  time  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

These  suggestions  are  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive. I  offer  them  as  indications  of  what  small 
steps  might  be  taken  to  produce  significant 
resiUts. 

In  the  90th  Congress.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  enable  every  police  officer  to 
earn  a  college  degree  in  police  science.  Under 
my  bill,  officers  who  liave  been  employed 
for  a  minimum  of  2  years  would  be  eligible 
for  tuition  grants  of  $200  a  semester  to  at- 
tend a  local  community  college  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  duty.  To  [ussure  that  the  ix)- 
Uce  forces  gain  the  tjeneftts  of  the  increased 
education  of  their  officers,  the  bill  requires 
officers  to  remain  with  their  units  for  a  jjcri- 
od  of  18  months. 

Tlie  bill  has  been  incorporated  In  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  bill  which  was  re- 
centlv  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
wlU  pass  the  bill  and  that  funds  for  police 
education  will  soon  be  assisting  thousands 
of  police  officers  in  Connecticut  and  around 
the  country  to  improve  their  knowledge  and 
skills. 

The  violence  that  America  has  under- 
gone for  the  past  five  years  is  much  more 
than  a  police  problem.  And  the  people  who 
know  this  best  are  the  police  themselves. 
In  city  after  city,  police  officers  have  told 
me  that  they  can  keep  a  lid  on  a  liot  situa- 
tion, but  they  cannot  end  the  slums  that 
breed  the  conditions  that  lead  to  riots.  Tliat. 
they  say,  is  a  Job  for  the  rest  of  us.  As  one 
young  police  sergeant  put  it : 

"If  you  really  want  to  help  us.  clean  up 
the  ghetto."  But  by  the  same  token,  the 
police  of  this  nation  know  better  than  any- 
one else  that  cleaning  up  the  ghetto,  ending 
the  squalid  poverty  in  our  cities,  cannot  be 
done  overnight.  They  know  that  those  who 
promise  an  overnight  cure,  be  they  black  or 
white,  are  misleading  and  deluding  the  men 
and  women  in  our  cities.  Those  who  promise 
instant  success  will  build  only  frustration 
that  may  lead  to  more  anger  and  destruc- 
tion. 

We  must  bring  an  end  to  the  suffering 
and  squalor  in  our  cities,  to  the  unhappy 
lives  that  millions  of  law-abiding  Negroes 
have  contended  with.  But  we  mtist  also  do 
this  within  the  framework  of  law  and  order. 
Every    American    must    discipline    himself. 


Every  American  must  try  to  redress  his  griev- 
ances through  legitimate  chnnels.  Thase  who 
prea«h  anarchy  and  tyranny  are  not  inter- 
ested In  building  America.  They  are  Inter- 
ested in  destroying  America. 

Tlie  violence  of  this  month — and  the  dis- 
orders of  last  summer — are  destructive  of 
more  than  property.  Violence  Is  destructive 
of  the  spirit.  It  hardens  the  attitudes  of 
men. 

Nowhere  has  it  produced  lasting  and  posi- 
tive results. 

Violence  does  not  eliminate  the  conditions 
it  seeks  to  destroy.  Often  it  causes  them  to 
endure. 

Violence  does  not  make  life  In  the  .slum 
any  less  mean  or  more  tolerable,  or  bring 
forth  responsible  leadership. 

Violence  does  not  create  understanding. 
Instead,  violence  breeds  fear.  Lawlessness 
creates  a  lack  of  confidence.  Disorder  pushes 
into  the  background  those  who  would  build. 
The  glare  of  flames  and  the  Hashing  lights  of 
police  cruisers  illuminate  only  the  wreckers 
and  the  wreckage. 

Tlie  times  and  events  cry  out  for  sanity 
and  for  constructive  action. 

More  th.an  15  months  ago.  following  exten- 
sive hearings  on  urban  problems.  I  intro- 
duced a  package  of  legislation  that  was  based 
on  six  main  themes.  They  were: 

First,  guaranteed  Job  opportunities  for  all; 
Second,  providing  a  decent  home  in  a  de- 
cent enuronment  that  includes  pe.rsonal  se- 
curity and  public  safety; 

Tlilrd.  offering  the  maximum  encourage- 
ment to  private  Investment  in  rebuilding  our 
cities  and  the  lives  of  our  people: 

Fourth,  involving  the  individual  in  his 
own  destiny  and  emphasizing  neighborhood 
development: 

Fifth,  reorganizing  our  agencies  of  govern- 
ment so  that  the  new  Ideas  of  today  will  not 
wither  on  the  bureaucratic  Wnes  of  yester- 
day; and 

Sixth,  developing  an  educational  system 
that  will  eqiup  all  children  with  the  skills 
and  resources  necessary  for  a  modern  and 
growing  society. 

They  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  iu 
January  of  1967.  Perhaps  more  so. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  sense 
of  moral  force.  Tlie  test  of  civilized  men  is 
how  well  they  restrain  in  themselves  that 
which  can  destroy  others.  America  is  a  strong 
and  a  cl\illzed  nation.  It  is  composed  of  black 
men  and  white  men  who  believe  in  this 
country  and  who  want  tlUs  country  to  en- 
dure and  to  prosper. 

Aiperica  was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
a  man  could  change  his  destiny  through 
peaceful  means.  For  some,  especially  Ne- 
groes, this  was  impossible  for  many  genera- 
tions. But  now  it  is  possible.  A  foundation 
exists.  We  must  build  upon  It  so  that  one 
day,  when  police  and  inibllc  officials  gather 
together,  we  will  no  longer  speak  about  \io- 
lence  and  destruction. 

ADMISSIEILITy   OF  CONFESSIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  discuss  further  the  confession 
provisions  of  title  11  of  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  much 
money  we  appropriate  for  local  police 
departments  we  will  not  have  effective 
law  enforcement  so  long  as  the  courts 
allow  self-confessed  criminals  to  go  mi- 
punished.  The  confusion  and  disarray 
injected  into  law  enforcement  by  such 
decisions  as  Mallory — Mallory  v.  U.S..  354 
U.S.  449.  decided  June  27.  1957— Esco- 
bedo—Fscobedo  v.  Illinois.  378  U.S.  478, 
1964 — and  Miranda — Miranda  v.  Arizona. 
384  U.S.  436,  decided  June  13,  1966 — are 
deplorable  and  demoralizing.  They  have 
weakened  intolerably  the  force  and  effect 
of  our  criminal  laws,  and  Congress  better 
do  something  about  it. 


These  decisions  have  set  free  many 
dangeixius  criminals  and  arc  daily  pre- 
venting the  conviction  of  others  who  are 
guilty.  How  can  the  freeing  of  known,  ad- 
mitted, and  confessed  murderers,  rob- 
bers, and  rapists  by  the  courts,  not  on 
the  basis  of  innocence,  but  rather  on  the 
pretext  of  some  alleged,  minor,  or  dubious 
technicality,  be  .1u.stified? 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
emanating  from  such  .slavish  dedication 
to  technicalities  is  diminishing  the  .safely 
of  our  citizens  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  It  is.  to  somo'^v 
degree,  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
vicious  a.ssaults  that  arc  being  made  by 
thugs  and  hoodlums  upon  iiolice  and  law- 
enforcement  officials  upon  whom  we  must 
rely  for  protection. 

Gangsters,  racketeers,  and  habitual 
criminals  are  increasingly  defying  the 
law  and  flaunting  duly  constituted  au- 
thority and  getting  away  with  it.  As  a 
consequence,  public  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  courts  to  administer  justice 
is  being  destroyed.  Until  the  courts,  and 
particularly  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  lie- 
come  cognizant  of  this  damaging  trend 
and  begin  to  admini.stcr  justice  with 
greater  emphasis  on  truth  and  a  deeiier 
concern  for  the  piotection  of  the  jjublic. 
the  crime  rate  will  continue  its  upward 
spiral  and  the  quality  of  justice  will  fur- 
ther deterioi-ate. 

Criminal  laws  and  punishment  of  the 
guilty  are  imperative   to  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  order  and  the  civic  liberties 
of  our  people.  In  the  pursuit  of  tho.^e  ob- 
jectives, the  scales  of  justice  .should  be 
balanced  proportionately  and  firmly  .so 
as  to  protect  both  the  iit;hts  of  society 
and  those  of  the  individual. 
mallorv  case 
Rule   5ia)    of   the   Federal   Rules   of 
Criminal  Procedure  states  that  an  officer 
making  an  arrest  .shall  take  the  arrested 
per.son  "without  unnecessary  delay  "  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate.  The  de- 
termination  of   what  constitutes    'un- 
necessai-y  delay"  was  properly  left  to  the 
court  to  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances in  anv  r;iven  ca.se.  In  the  Mallory 
case  <  Mallory  v.  U.S.  354.  449.  June  27; 
1957>  some  7  hours  after  being  taken  into 
custody  he  voluntarily  confessed  to  the 
crime  of  rape.  Tlie  police  could  not  lo- 
cate a  committing  magistrate  that  night 
and.    therefore,    he    was   not   arrai'.:ned 
until  the  next  day.  For  this  reason,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  his  con\iction 
and  released  him  sa>-inR  that  the  delay 
between  arrest  and  arraignment  was  too 
long. 

As  I  remember,  and  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect, some  time  thereafter  this  man  was 
released  on  that  rape  charce.  was  ar- 
rested again,  tried  and  convicted,  and 
is  now  serving  a  sentence  in  prison  for 
the  crime  of  rape.  What  about  the  second 
rape  victim.  Mr.  President?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  that?  We  hear  a  lot  of  iieo- 
ple  crying  that  some  policeman  did  not 
warn  the  accused  of  his  rights  and. 
therefore,  he  .should  be  released  again 
on  society.  Mr.  President,  do  we  think 
of  the  future  victims?  Do  we  fail  to  re- 
member them? 

This  is  just  one  instance.  I  think  in 
each  of  those  cases  I  have  referred  to 
the  defendant  has  been  convicted  since 
of  another  crime,  but  all  of  them  have 
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been  turned  loose  and  all  of  them  have 
since  been  convicted  of  other  crimes. 

Had  they  been  in  prison  no  doubt 
tliese  other  crimes  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, especially  those  committed  since 
their  convictions. 

In  the  Mallory  case  the  court  said  that 
7  hours  constituted  "unnecessai-y  delay." 
E  gilt  short  years  later,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
following  the  Supreme  Court's  edict — 
held,  unbelievably,  that  a  5-minute  in- 
terview before  arraignment  violated  rule 
5i  a  I  and  reversed  the  manslaughter  con- 
viction of  one  Tom  E.  Alston.  Jr.  'Alston 
V.  U.S.  D.C.  Circuit  No.  18750.  Mav  6, 
1965'. 

One  would  have  to  search  long  and 
hard  to  find  a  decision  more  calculated 
to  thwart  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  lessen  respect  for  the  law.  The 
phrase  "without  unnecessary  delay," 
under  the  distorted  construction  now 
applied  by  this  court,  means  that  the 
police  cjinnot  detain  and  talk  to,  or  in- 
terrogaie  for  even  5  minutes  one  who 
is  suspect  of  having  committed  a  crime 
of  violence. 

Title  II  would  return  to  the  rule  of 
reason  in  such  cases  by  providing  that — 
section  3501.  ic  : 

In  any  criminal  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  or  by  the  District  of  CoUunbla.  a  con- 
fession made  or  given  by  a  person  who  is  a 
defendant  therein,  while  such  person  was 
under  arrest  or  other  detention  in  the  cus- 
tody of  any  law  enforcement  officer  or  law 
enforcement  agency,  shall  not  be  inadmis- 
sible solely  because  of  delay  in  bringing  such 
person  before  a  commissioner  or  other  office 
empowered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such  con- 
fession is  found  by  the  trial  Judge  to  have 
been  made  voluntarily  and  if  the  weight  to 
be  given  the  confession  is  left  to  the  jury. 

'  ESCCBEDO    .*ND    MIRANDA    CASES 

Custodia.  interrogation  has  always 
been  recognized  as  "undoubtedly  an  es- 
sential tool  in  effective  law  enforcement" 
said  the  Supreme  Court  in  1963  'Haynes 
V.  Washington.  373  U.S.  503,  515 ». 

This  was  held  just  5  years  ago.  Yet 
1  year  later  this  same  Supreme  Court 
held: 

When  ...  an  investigation  no  longer  is  a 
general  inqiury  into  an  unsolved  crime,  but 
has  begun  to  focus  on  a  particiUar  suspect 
who  has  been  taken  into  custody,  and  the 
police  carry  out  interrogation  that  lends  it- 
self to  incriminating  statements,  without 
warning  of  his  constitutional  rights  and 
without  acceding  to  his  requests  fot  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  the  accused  has  been  denied 
the  right  to  counsel  guaranteed  by  Amend- 
ment 6  and  the  due  process  clause  of  Amend- 
ment 14.  Consequently  any  statements  elic- 
ited from  him  during  such  interrogation  is 
inadmissible  at  his  trial. 

Justice  White  accurately  characterized 
this  far-reaching  5-to-4  decision  in  his 
dissenting  opinion.  He  stated  that  the 
Court  seems  to  think  it  is  uncivilized  for 
law  enforcement  to  use  an  accused's  own 
admission  at  his  trial  and  effects  this  by 
attaching  the  right  to  counsel  to  its  rule. 
This  right  attac'nes  once  the  accused  be- 
comes suspect  and  thus  bears  admissions. 
This  rule  will  prove  unworkable  unless 
police  cars  are  equipped  with  public  de- 
fenders and  undercover  agents  and  police 


informants  have  defense  counsel  at  their 
side.  He  said: 

Under  this  new  approach  one  might  just  as 
well  argue  that  a  potential  defendant  is  con- 
stitutionally entitled  to  a  lawyer  before,  not 
after,  he  commits  a  crime,  since  it  is  then 
that  crucial  incriminating  evidence  is  put 
within  reach  of  a  Government  by  the  would- 
be  accused. 

The  defendant  here  "knew  full  well  that 
he  did  not  have  to  answer.  This  new  rule 
will  cripple  law  enforcement. 

If  I  attack  the  Court  in  trying  to  rec- 
tify these  decisions,  I  am  joined  by  four 
members  of  that  Court  who  dissented. 

Unhappily  and  tragically,  Justice 
White's  dire  predictions  are  with  us 
today,  as  the  prohibitions  imposed  by 
this  i-ule  are  definitely  thwarting  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  detect  and  investi- 
gate crime  and  to  apprehend  and  prose- 
cute those  who  are  guilty.  Thus,  by  this 
decision,  the  rights  of  .society  and  the 
safety  of  the  public  are  further  imperiled 
while  the  wages  of  crime  are  enhanced 
and  the  protection  of  the  criminal  is  re- 
inforced and  made  more  secure. 

Following  the  reversal  of  Escobedo's 
conviction,  this  self-confessed  murderer 
continued  his  criminal  career  and  was 
subsequently  convicted  on  four  counts  of 
possessing  and  selling  heroin  and  sen- 
tened  to  22  years  in  prison. 

But  it  was  in  the  case  of  Miranda  v. 
Arizona.  384  U.S.  436,  decided  June  13. 
1966.  that  the  Supreme  Court  went  "too 
far  on  too  little,"  said  Justice  Tom 
Clark.  In  that  case,  the  Court  in  another 
5-to-4  decision  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion to  formulate  a  new  code  of  mles 
for  the  further  protection  of  criminals  at 
the  expense  of  public  safety.  The  deci- 
sion provides  that  no  confessio.n — even  if 
wholly  voluntary  in  the  traditional 
sense — can  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  a 
State  or  Federal  criminal  proceeding  un- 
less the  prosecution  can  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  a  fourfold  warning 
of  his  rights  was  .given  to  the  suspect  in 
custody  before  he  was  questioned;  name- 
ly, that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent; 
that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him:  that  he  has  the  right  to 
have  an  attorney  present  during  all 
questioning:  and  that,  if  indigent,  he  has 
the  right  to  a  lawyer  without  charge. 
Under  this  decision,  the  prosecution 
also  has  the  burden  of  proring  that  the 
suspect  voluntarily  waived  these  rights 
by  some  affirmative  statement  and  that 
such  waiver  continued  in  force  through- 
out the  entire  questioning  period.  Any 
conviction  depending  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  voluntary  confessions  obtained  by 
methods  which  do  not  measure  up  to 
these  rigid  standards  must  be  reversed 
on  appeal. 

This  decision  was  an  abrupt  departure 
from  the  precedent  extending  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  5-to-4  deci-sion  the  "totality 
of  circumstance"  had  been  the  test  in 
both  State  and  Federal  courts  in  deter- 
mining the  admissibility  of  incriminating 
statements  and  evidence  derived  by  leads 
therefrom. 

Prior  to  the  5-to-4  Miranda  opinion, 
the  Court  had  consistently  held,  as  so 


clearly    demonstrated    by    Mr,    Justice 
Wliite  in  his  dissent,  that: 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  admissibility  of 
a  confession  that  it  should  appear  that  the 
person  was  warned  that  what  he  said  would 
be  tised  against  him.  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  confession  was  voluntary,  it  is  sufficient 
though  it  appears  that  he  was  not  so  warned. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  quoted  from  a 
prior  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
was  not  the  Constitution  that  changed. 
It  was  five  members  of  the  Court  who 
undertook  to  change  the  Constitution, 
and  what  the  Court  had  said  for  years 
was  the  Constitution. 

This  is  nothing  less  than  an  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Court  of  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  That  power  is  not  re- 
posed in  the  Court  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  that  usurpation  of  power  and  its 
exercise  here  that  we  are  truly  trying 
to  correct.         . 

Justice  Clark  aptly  characterized  the 
decision  by  saying  that — 

Even  m  Escobedo  the  Court  never 
hinted  that  an  affirmative  "wnlver"  was  on 
t-he  prosecution;  that  the  presence  of  coun- 
sel— absent  a  waiver — during  interrogation 
was  required;  that  a  waiver  can  be  withdrawn 
at  the  will  of  the  accused;  that  counsel  miist 
be  furnished  during  an  accusatory  stage  to 
those  unable  to  pay;  nor  that  admissions  and 
exculpatory  statements  are  "confessions." 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  what. Justice 
Clark  said: 

To  require  all  those  things  at  one  gulp 
should  cause  the  Cotirt  to  choke  over  more 
c.ises  than  i  the  two)  expressly  .  .  .  overruled 
by  Miranda. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Jus- 
tice Clark  was  right. 

I  ask  today:  Who  benefited  from  it? 

Not  society.  Not  law  abiding  citizens. 
Not  the  innocent.  The  confessed,  guilty 
defendant— who  have  since  committed 
ji.nother  crime  and  been  sent  to  prison — 
is  the  only  one  who  benefited  from  it. 

Who  benefits  from  it  today? 

The  lawless  element  in  the  country.  Not 
the  good  citzen.  Not  decent  people.  Not 
those  who  are  afraid  to  walk  the  street.'- 
at  night,  but  the  crimmal.  the  beast — if 
you  please — who  walks  the  streets,  seek- 
ing to  prey  upon  the  innocent  upon  whom 
he  can  vent  his  depraved  appetites. 

Justice  Harlan  said: 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  Court  repre- 
sents poor  constitutional  law  and  entails 
haimftil  consequences  for  the  country  at 
large.  How  seriotis  these  consequences  may 
prove  to  be  only  time  can  tell. 

Mr.  President.  Look  at  the  chart.  The 
line  represents  the  accelerated  increase 
in  crime  today.  It  is  almost  vertical.  It 
is  moving  rapidly  in  that  direction.  If 
it  gets  there,  there  is  no  telling  what  will 
happen. 

He  said  further: 

The  new  rules  are  not  designed  to  gu:i;d 
ogainst  police  brtitality  or  other  unmis- 
takably banned  forms  of  coercion  .  .  .  rather, 
the  thrust  of  the  new  rules  Is  to  negate  all 
pressures,  to  discourage  any  confession  at 
all.  The  aim  in  short,  is  toward  "voluntari- 
ness" in  a  Utopian  sense,  or  to  view  it  from 
a  different  angle,  voluntariness  with  a  venge- 
arce. 

We  do  know  th:;t  Eome  crimes  cannot  be 
solved  without  confessions,  that  ample  ex- 
pert testimony  attests  to  their  importance  in 
crime  control,  and  that  the  Court  is  taking  a 
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real  risk  with  society's  welf;ire  in  imposing 
lis  new  regime  on  tlie  country.  The  social 
costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call  the  new 
rules  anything  but  a  hazardous  exjjerimenta- 
lion, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  language, 
Anyone  who  wants  to  charge  that  I  am 
being  a  little  harsh  should  read  the  opin- 
ions of  the  dissenting  justices.  They  did 
not  spare  any  language  to  show  they 
knew  what  was  happening  by  these  de- 
cisions. 

Justice  White  said: 

.Although  in  the  Court's  view  In-cti.^tody 
interrogation  is  inherently  coercive,  it  says 
that  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  coer- 
cion of  arrest  and  detention  is  still  to  be 
deemed  voluntary.  An  accused,  arrested  on 
probable  cause,  may  bltirt  out  a  confession 
which  will  be  admissible  despite  the  tact  that 
he  Is  alone  and  in  custody,  without  any 
showing  that  he  had  a  notion  of  his  right 
to  remain  silent  or  of  the  consequences  of 
his  admission.  Yet.  under  the  Court's  rule. 
if  the  police  ask  him  a  single  question  such 
as  "Do  you  have  anything  to  say?" — 

Mr.  President,  they  cannot  even  ask 
that.  They  cannot  even  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion like.  "Do  you  have  anything  to  say?" 
or  "Did  you  kill  your  wife?" 
To  repeat  the  quotation: 
Yet.  under  the  court's  rule,  if  the  police 
ask  him  a  single  que.-^tlon  such  as  "Do  you 
have  anything  to  say?"  or  "Did  you  kill  your 
wife?"  his  response,  if  there  is  one.  has  some- 
how been  compelled,  even  if  the  accused  has 
been  clearly  warned  of  his  right  to  remain 
Silent.  Common  sense  informs  us  to  the  con- 
trary. While  one  may  say  that  response  was 
■involuntary"  in  the  sense  the  question  pro- 
voked or  was  the  occasion  for  the  respon.se 
and  thus  the  defendant  was  induced  to  speak 
out  when  he  might  have  remained  silent  If 
not  arrested  and  not  questioned,  it  is  pat- 
ently unsound  to  say  the  response  is  com- 
pelled. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  or  immoral,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  tinconstltutional.  with  the 
police  asking  a  suspect  whom  they  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  arrest  whether  or  not  he 
killed  Ills  wife  or  with  confronting  him  with 
the  evidence  on  which  the  nrrest  was  based. 
at  least  where  he  has  been  plainly  advised 
that  he  may  remain  completely  silent. 

Until  today,  "the  admissions  or  confes- 
sions of  the  prisoner,  when  voluntarily  and 
freely  made,  have  always  ranked  high  In  the 
scale  of  incriminating  evidence." 

The  rule  (of  Miranda)  will  measurably 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  criminal  law  to 
perform  ilts)   tasks. 

There  is.  in  my  view,  every  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  on 
what  (the)  Court  has  previously  thought  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence. 
will  now.  under  this  new  version  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or  ac- 
quitted it  the  State's  evidence,  minus  the 
confession,  is  put  to  the  test  of  litigation. 

In  my  opening  remarks  which  I  made 
on  May  1.  Law  Day.  the  day  this  bill  was 
taken  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate.  I  cited  case  after  case, 
newspaper  accoimts.  of  known  defend- 
ants being  turned  loose  on  the  basis  of 
the  Miranda  decision,  I  cited  one  case 
in  which  a  14-year-old  boy  killed  his 
mother  by  shooting  her  12  times,  and 
confessed  to  his  father,  and  then  went, 
with  his  father,  to  the  police  and  con- 
fessed again.  Because  he  had  not  been 
given  a  warning  and  offered  a  lawyer, 
and  because  everything  the  Miranda  case 
said  had  to  be  complied  with  was  not 


complied  with,   the  judge  had  t«  turn 
him  loose. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  justice?  Is  that 
American  justice  today?  If  it  is.  the  crim- 
inal has  all  the  advantage.  Under  the 
Court's  logic  in   the  Miranda  ca.se,  the 
dav  may  come  when  a  parent  cannot  ask 
hi.s  child  about  any  harm  the  child  has 
conmiitted  upon  his  mother  without  the 
parent  giving  him  a  warning  th.at  any- 
thing the  child  says  may  be  used  against 
him.  Should  fathers  and  mothers  be  ir- 
quircd.  before  they  ask  a  child  about  an 
act  that  may  be  ci'iminal.  to  say.  "Son. 
or  Daughter.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  .some- 
thing. I  want  you  to  know  you  can  remain 
silent.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  me.  If 
you  answer  me,  it  may  be  used  against 
you.  Yes.  Son,  or  Daughter,  if  you  can- 
not afford  a  lawyer,  I  will  provide  you  a 
lawyer.  You  must  have  him  hei'c  by  your 
side  before  I  can  ask  you  a  question"? 
Mr.  President,  is  that  justice? 
Mr.  Picsident.  one  of  the  things  that 
is  contributing  to  ci'ime  in  .America  is  the 
lack  of  discipline  in  the  home. 
Justice  White  went  on  to  say: 
I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share   the 
responsibility   for   any   such   impi.-t   on    the 
present  criminal  process. 

In  some  unknown  number  of  coses  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  prodiiced  him,  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  It  pleases  him. 

I  cited  a  number  of  cases  which  are 
cited  in  the  Record  in  my  speech  on  May 
1  the  day  this  bill  came  up.  and  I  invite 
those  interested  to  read  them.  But  those 
are  only  a  few  examples  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  America  today. 
Justice  Wliite  goes  on  to  say: 
Nor  can  (the  Miranda t  decision  do  other 
than  have  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  criminal 
law^  as  an  effective  device  to  prevent  crime. 

Look  at  the  chart  of  crime  today.  The 
line  is  spiraling  up  and  up.  largely  as  a 
result  of  these  decisions  that  do  not  en- 
force the  law.  decisions  that  favor  crim- 
inals and  turn  them  loo.se. 
The  opinion  goes  on  to  say : 
A  major  component  In  its  effectiveness  in 
this  regard  is  its  swift  and  sure  enforcement, 
Tlie  easier  it  is  to  get  away  with  rape  and 
murder,  the  less  the  deterrent  effect  on  those 
who  are  Inclined  to  attempt  it.  This  is  still 
good  common  sense.  If  It  were  not,  we  should 
posthaste  liquidate  the  whole  law  enforce- 
ment establishment  as  a  useless,  misguided 
effort  to  control  human  conduct. 


I  am  quoting  the  view  of  the  minority. 
4  members  of  the  court,  including  the 
father  of  the  present  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Those  arc  the  \iews 
they  held.  They  did  not  v.ant  to  try  to 
change  the  Constitution.  They  rebelled 
against  it. 

The  opinion  goes  on  to  say : 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  the  Court's  new- 
rule  is  that  it  will  operate  indiscriminately 
in  all  criminal  cases,  regardless  of  the  severity 
of  the  crime  or  the  circumstances  Involved. 
It  applies  to  every  defendant — 

Yes.  a  lawyer  of  the  bar.  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  the  most  intelligent  man,  a 
professor,  a  doctor  of  laws  in  this  coun- 
ti-y,  if  he  should  be  apprehended  for 
some  crime,  must  be  told  by  the  police 
officer.  'I  must  warn  you  that  anything 
you  may  say  will  be  used  against  you. 


You  must  be  silent.  If  you  cannot  afford 
a  lawyer,  we  will  get  you  one  free  of 
charge."  How  a.^inine  can  a  itile  of  law^ 
or  procedure  be  that  requires  such  a 
warning  to  an  accu.sed  having  a  docto- 
late  of  law  degree  or  the  court  mu.st  s»-t 
him  free? 

Tlie  same  would  apply  to  a  hardened 
criminal,  one  who  had  Ijeen  in  the  i)en- 
itentiary  most  of  his  life  and  is  a  re- 
peated offender  He  would  have  to  be  ad- 
vi.'sed  of  the  Miianda  warnings. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  make  .sen.se. 
It  is  not  justice,  and  we  should  not  tol- 
erate it,  1  hope  this  body  will  have  the 
intellect,  courage,  and  wisdom  to  protest, 
by  its  vote,  this  trend  toward  ahsolving 
criminals  from  their  responsibility  under 
the  law.  and  to  strengthen  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  risks  his  life  to 
tO'  to  enforce  the  law. 

It  applies  to  e^ery  defendant,  whether  the 
professional  criminal  or  one  committing  a 
crime  of  momentary  pM.sslon  who  is  not  p.irt 
and  parcel  of  organized  crime.  It  will  slow 
down  the  investigation  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  confederates  in  those  cases  where  time 
is  of  the  efisence.  such  as  kldnar>ping. 

Tlie  fears  expres.sed  by  the  minority 
were  well  founded  as  evidenced  by  the 
testimony  received  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proccduies. 
which  is  contained  in  the  copy  of  the 
hearings  on  Senatois'  desks. 

May  I  most  re.sj>ectfully  and  urgently 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the  .si^iral- 
ing  rate  of  crime  that  now  pla^rues  our 
Nation  and  endangers  our  internal  secu- 
rity will  continue  unabated — even 
worsen — so  long  as  this  rigid  and  ar- 
bitral' prohibition  again.st  the  admis- 
.sion  into  evidence  of  voluntary 
confessions  by  criminals  is  imposed  on 
the  processes  of  justice.  As  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  our  i^eople  we  havAA^duty 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  eaniestly  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
most  important  legislative  effort. 

To  allow  rea-sonable  questioning  of 
susiiects  would  protect  the  innocent,  and 
would  not,  I  am  convinced,  infringe  in 
any  way  on  the  leal  constitutional  lights 
of  the  criminal. 

More  than  tho.se  of  any  other  nation, 
our  criminal  trials  are  replet-e  with  pro- 
tection for  the  accused.  This  was  true  be- 
fore Miranda,  Since  Miranda,  the  trial 
has  become  a  quest  not  for  truth  or  in- 
nocence, but  rather  a  witch-hunt  for 
technicalities  that  protect  the  law  viola- 
tor and  unbalance  the  scales  of  justice 
in  favor  of  the  self-confessed,  known 
guilty  criminals. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  lot  about 
witch  hunting.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  done 
today,  in  places  where  it  should  not  be 
done — ti-jing  to  find  technicalities  to  free 
prisoners,  to  release  convicted,  guilty 
criminals  back  on  society. 

Are  there  tho.se  v.'ho  say  it  is  not  being 
done?  I  say  to  them.  "Look  at  the  rec- 
ord. Look  at  these  cases  overruling  prece- 
dents of  a  hundred  years,  to  arrive  at  the 
decisions  that  would  release  these  hard- 
ened criminals  back  on  the  society  from 
which  they  came,  to  continue  the  pursuit 
of  their  criminal  activities." 

That  is  what  they  have  done.  Mr. 
President,  Today  some  of  them  are  back 
in  the  penitentiary,  because  they  have 
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been  convicted  of  another  crime.  That 
crime  couid  have  been  avoided  had  we 
adhered  to  the  Constitution  as  it  had 
been  interpreted  and  enforced  since  the 
founding  of  this  Government. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  that 
uncoerced  confessions  and  incriminating 
statements  cannot  be  used  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  criminal.  From  time  igi- 
memorial  voluntary  confessions  and  in- 
criminating statements  have  been  con- 
sidered the  very  best  of  evidence.  After 
all.  a  criminal  trial  should  be  a  serious 
effort  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  is  a 
flagrant  travesty  on  justice  to  reject  and 
exclude  from  consideration  the  strongest 
and  most  reliable  evidence  of  suilt.  No 
lawyer  or  judge  for  one  moment  would 
contend  that  coerced  confessions  should 
be  admitted  against  an  accused.  They 
have  always  been  excluded,  and  should 
be.  for  the  simple  reason  that  coerced 
confessions  or  statements  are  not  tmst- 
worthy.  But.  if  uncoerced,  they  are  ob- 
viously the  most  trustworthy  and  con- 
v'.ncmu'  evKlence  of  guilt  that  it  is  ixjs- 
slble  to  produce. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  says 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to'  be 
a  witness  against  himself.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  say  that  an  officer  m- 
vestigating  a  crime  has  no  right  to  ask 
the  suspect  a  question  about  it.  That  Is 
not  compulsion.  That  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "compelled. " 

By  ■compelled"  in  this  sense,  as  used 
m  the  Constitution,  is  meant  coerced 
into  making  a  statement.  To  ask  a  man 
If  he  killed  his  wife,  or  to  ask  him  the 
question.  ■Where  were  you  when  the 
crime  was  con-miitted" — if  he  answers 
those  questions,  is  that  compulsion':'  If 
it  is  compulsion,  Mr.  President,  'Web- 
ster's Dictionary  fails  to  give  that  defini- 
tion of  it. 

How,  then,  is  civilized  society  to  de- 
termine the  issue  of  whethej;  or  not  such 
evidence  was  coerced'.""  Commonsense 
dictates  that  the  determination,  in  each 
individual  case,  should  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  tliat  other  disputed  issues 
of  fact  are  determined  under  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence — by  judge  and 
jury.  When  the  confession  or  incrimi- 
nating statement  is  offered  in  evidence 
and  the  issue  of  voluntariness  is  raised, 
the  trial  judge  should  exclude  the  jury 
and  hear  the  evidence.  If  the  trial  judge 
concludes  it  was  involuntarily  given,  he 
should  exclude  it.  If  he  concludes  it  was 
the  voluntai-y  act  of  the  defendant,  he 
should  admit  it  and  then  permit  the 
jur\'  to  hear  all  the  evidence  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  giving  of  the  con- 
fession Qr  statement,  with  instructions 
that  It  be  given  such  weight  as  the  jury 
may  feel  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  In  short. 
the  totality  of  circumstances  is  the  true 
and  should  be  the  only  test  for  the  court 
in  determiriing  voluntariness  and  the 
admissibility  of  a  confession. 

Certainly  such  a  procedure  would  ade- 
quately safeguard  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendants. Judge  and  jury  decide  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  in 
criminal  cases.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  issue  of  voluntariness  should  not  be 
determined  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
outlined — a  procedure  that  has  always 
been  the  law  of  the  land  until  these  re- 
cent 5-to-4  decisions  of  the  Court  at- 
""tempted  to  amend  the  Constitution.  I 


belipve  that  our  trial  judge  and  juries 
are  to  be  trusted.  They  see  and  hear  the 
witnesses  and,  therefore,  are  better  able 
to  determine  the  truth  than  an  appel- 
late court  which  sees  only  a  cold  printed 
record. 

EXPLANATION    Or   TFTLE    11     I  SEC.    3501) 

Title  n  would  require  the  trial  judge 
to  take  into  consideration,  in  determin- 
ing the  issue  of  voluntariness,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  giving  of  the 
confession  or  incriminating  statement  of 
the  accused.  Such  circumstances  would 
include  the  length  of  time  between  ar- 
rest and  arraignment:  whether  the  de- 
fendant knew  the  nature  of  the  offense 
with  which  he  was  charged  or  suspected; 
whether  he  was  advised  or  knew  that  he 
was..not  required  to  make  any  statement 
and  that  such  statement  could  be  used 
against  him:  whether  the  defendant  had 
been  advised  prior  to  questioning  of  his 
right  to  the  assistance  of  coimsel:  and 
whether  he  was  without  the  assistance 
of  counsel  when  questioned  and  when 
giving  his  statement  or  confession.  Tlie 
trial  judge  would  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration these  factors,  together  with 
any  others  which  have  relevance  in  de- 
termining voluntariness.  This  procedure 
would  provide  a  workable  yardstick  for 
the  court,  the  jurj-,  the  accused,  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  would  protect  the 
public  interest.   It  would  be  eminently 
fair  to  the  accused  as  well  as  to  society. 
It  is  reasonable.  No  arbitrar>'  time  limit 
would  be  set  for  holding  and  questioning 
an    accused    before    arraignment.    Nor 
wotild  this  procedure  deny  the  prosecu- 
tion the  use  of  prime  evidence  of  guilt: 
that   is.   voluntaiT  confessions  and  in- 
criminating statements,  on  the  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  ground  that  the  arrest- 
ing officer  did  not  warn  the  accused  of 
his  constitutional  rights  and  that  the  ac- 
cused did  not  have  a  lawTer  present.  We 
all  know  that  a  confession  might  be  in- 
voluntary and  coerced  no  matter  how 
much  warning  the  arresting  officer  might 
have  given  or  how  short  the  time  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment.  And  we 
all  know  that  a  confession  might  be  un- 
questionably and  completely  voluntary 
even  though  the  accused  had  not  been  so 
warned    and    had    not    been    arraigned 
without  delay.  Tlie  test  of  admissibility 
should,  therefore,  rest  UE>on  the  circum- 
stances   in    each    individual    case    and 
should  be  applied  by  those  best  able  to 
make     the     determination — our     trial 
judges  and  juries  who  hear  and  see  the 
witnesses  as  they  testify. 

REBUTTAL  TO  ARGUMENTS  MADE  AGAINST  THE 
VOLUNTARY  CONFESSIONS  SECTION  OF  TITLE 
II     (SEC.    3501) 

First.  Contention:  That  title  II  is  "a 
resort  to  police  state  tactics." 

Answer:  The  voluntariness  test  is  not 
a  "police  state  tactic,"  we  lived  under  it 
up  until  the  Miranda  decision  in  1966.  It 
was  constitutional  up  to  that  time,  when 
by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  a  "new  rule  was  fash- 
ioned" by  the  Supreme  Court.  Many  more 
Supreme  Court  Judges  have  held  it  to  be 
"constitutional,  than  have  ruled  against 
it. 

Second.  Contention:  That  title  II 
would  do  great  damage  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  by  law.  " 

Answer:  On  the  contrary,  the  damage 
to  law  enforcement  and  respect  for  law 


and  order  has  been  done  by  these  un- 
realistic 5-to-4  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  have  been  tantamount  to 
amending  the  Con.stitution  by  misin- 
ten:ircting  it.  The  Con.stitution  has  not 
changed.  A  misinterpretation  of  it  by  five 
judges  has  .sought  to  change  it. 

Third.  Contention:  That  proposals  in 
title  II  are  "heavily  su.wect  first  in  their 
effectiveness  and  second  in  their  con- 
stitutionality." 

Answer:  The  testimony  in  the  Record 
shows  conclusively  they  would  be  effec- 
tive and  are  desperately  needed.  As  to 
constitutionality,  no  one  can  say  what 
the  Court  would  do  when  these  issues  get 
there.  Title  II  would  not  be  declared 
unc.onstitutional  by  three  of  the  present 
Justices;  the  procedure  provided  was  not 
declared  unconstitutional  until  1966:  the 
Record  contains  much  t;upix»rt  for  con- 
stitutionality. 

Fourth.  Contention:  The  President 
would  not  sign  the  bill  with  title  II  in- 
cluded. 

Answer:  The  same  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed about  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  which  revised  the  Mallory  rule. 
The  President  signed  that  bill. 

Fifth.  Contention:  The  only  part  of 
S.  917  that  would  make  streets  safer  is 
title  I. 

Answer:  All  the  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury' won't  make  streets  safe  if  self- 
confessed  criminals,  who  have  volun- 
tarily admitted  their  guilt,  are  to  be 
turned  loose. 

Sixth.  Contention:  That  the  bill  seeks 
to  change  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

Answer:  No  such  thing.  Nothing  in  title 
II  denies  a  defendant  a  right  to  appeal, 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  he 
so  desires.  The  Co-art  can  still  pass  upon 
any  claim  of  denial  of  rights  in  the  or- 
derly process  of  appeal. 

Whether  or  not  a  confession  is  volun- 
tary is  a  question  of  fact.  Traditionally, 
if  there  is  any  substantial  evidence  to 
support  a  lower  court  finding  on  the 
facts,  appellate  courts  will  not  interfere. 
The  bill  does  no  violence  to  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Section  3501  of  title  II  does  not  deny 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  of  review.  It  does 
not  even  provide  that  the  trial  judge's 
finding  as  to  volimtariness  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  change  the 
fifth  and  sixth  amendments.  They  re- 
main the  same,  only  five  of  the  Justices 
have  usurped  the  ix)wer  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Seventh.  Contention:  That  Miranda 
was  correctly  decided,  and  that  the  bill 
proMdes  unlimited  time  for  third-degree 
methods. 

Answer:  The  bill  does  no  such  thing. 
It  does  not  authorize  imlimited  interro- 
gation by  police.  The  length  of  time  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment  specifi- 
cally is  one  tiling  the  judge  must  look 
to  in  detei-mining  voluntariness.  Police 
officers  know  the  courts  will  be  looking 
at  their  conduct. 

Eighth.  Contention:  It  is  argued  that 
the  isresumption  of  innocence  is  one  of 
our  safeguards. 

Answer:  No  one  disputes  that;  nor 
does  the  bill  in  any  way  affect  this  pre- 
sumption. 


Ninth.  Contention:  That  an  arrested 
person  must  be  carried  forthwith  before 

a  magistrate. 

An.swer:  Rule  5ia)  states — "without 
imnecessary  delay."  Nothing  in  the  bill 
authorizes  lengthy  delay  in  arraignment; 
delay  is  a  factor  the  judge  must  take  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  factual 
issue  of  voluntariness. 

Tenth.  Contention:  That  this  proposed 
legislation  is  a  futile  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

Answer:  Not  true.  It  is  a  con.scientious 
effort  on  the  pai  t  of  Congre.ss  to  undo 
incalculable  harm  five  members  of  the 
Court  liave  done  to  society  by  their  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Constitution  by  er- 
roneou-iiy  interpreting  it.  Of  course,  it  is 
ix)ssible  the  Supreme  Court  might  declare 
the  provisions  of  title  II.  or  some  of  them, 
imconstitutional.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  If  the  Court  should  do  so.  the 
Congress  might  then  have  to  resort  to 
more  drastic  and  cumbersome  proce- 
dures of  amending  the  Constitution  in  an 
effort  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
ijeople  for  protection  from  the  injustice 
of  guilty  criminals  being  released  on 
society. 

Eleventh.  Contention:  That  there  are 
emotionally  unstable  defendants  who  will 
confess  to  save  a  loved  one.  and  that  we 
cannot  have  "the  kind  of  rule  of  thumb" 
set  out  in  the  bill. 

Answer:  Tlie  concept  of  "totality  of 
circtmistances"  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
rule  of  thumb  up  until  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. Trial  judges,  who  see  and  hear  the 
defendant  and  other  witnesses,  are  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  and  weigh  the  evidence, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  the  mental 
state  of  the  defendant.  The  bill  does  not 
provide  for  a  rule  of  thumb.  It  provides 
the  most  accurate,  reasonable,  and  reU- 
able  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
admissibility  of  voluntary  statements  and 
confessions. 

Twelfth.  Contention:  That  title  II 
■  smacks  of  a  Court-packing  scheme." 

Answer:  This  is  a  wholly  inaccurate 
analogy  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  opposed  the  Court-packing 
scheme.  We  seek  not  to  pack  the  Court. 
We  seek  only  equal  justice  for  society  as 
against  the  criminal  and  for  a  retuim  to 
the  law  of  the  land— the  Constitution  as 
interpreted  by  some  of  our  most  learned 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Com^t  since  the 
foimding  of  the  Republic. 

Thirteenth.  Contention:  The  adoption 
of  title  II  would  do  nothing  in  the  fight 
on  crime. 

Answer :  The  record  completely  refutes 
this  statement.  For  example,  testifying 
on  the  confessions  provision  of  the  bill — 
title  II— the  Honorable  J.  Edward  Lum- 
bard.  chief  .iudge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  New  York 
City,  said: 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  most  trou- 
blesome questions  before  the  trial  and  appel- 
late courts  both  State  and  Federal,  have  in- 
volved tne  administration  of  criminal  justice 
under  our  Federal  Constitution.  The  judges 
.share  the  alarm  of  the  public,  the  Congress 
;vnd  the  President  over  the  worsening  crime 
situation  and  the  shrinking  power  of  law  en- 
forcement to  cope  with  it  as  effectively  as  't 
should.  Any  proposals  for  e.xpanding  and 
clarifying  the  powers  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  be  considered  in  light  of  *he 
fact  that  it  has  become  more  and  more  dif- 


ficult for  these  agencies  to  secure  sufflclent 
evidence  of  crime  to  Justify  arrest,  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  First,  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  now  require  law  enforcement 
agents  to  warn  suspects  ...  in  .such  a  way 
that  those  who  otherwise  would  voluntarily 
speak  are  :iow  virtually  encouraged  not  to  do 
sf)  Thvis  in  many  cases  the  most  ready,  the 
most  authentic  and  the  most  natural  means 
of  getting  information  by  the  voluntary 
st.itement  of  the  person  best  able  to  tell,  is 
no  longer  available 

We  think  this  matter  Is  i=o  important  that 
the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  ought 
to  do  the  best  they  can  to  lay  down  the  rules 
under  which  statements  may  be  Uiken,  and 
to  provide  how  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
should  be  protect.cd. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  separate 
statements  of  seven  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission.  I  think  the  ptibllc  in- 
terest in  effective  law  enforcement  would  re- 
qtilre  a  return  to  the  rule  that  the  admission 
of  the  statement  or  confession  of  an  accused 
should  depend  only  on  whether  it  was  volun- 
tary. 

Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff.  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stated : 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  least,  many  criminals 
whose  guilt  was  either  admitted  or  vas  not 
seriously  in  dispute  have  been  turned  !oose 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rule  of 
the  Mallonj  case  has  been  interpreted  and 
applied  in  this  jurisdiction  In  my  humble 
judgment  this  was  one  of  the  contributing 
causes  to  the  dltflculty  in  enforcing  the 
criminal  law  .and  in  the  increasing  rate  of 
crime.  Washington  has  become  a  crime-rid- 
den city. 

We  get  fewer  pleas  of  guilty  than  we  ever 
did  before,  because  experienced  and  sophis- 
ticated criminals  feel  that,  well,  they  will 
take  a  chance.  The  chances  .'ire  very  great 
that  eventually,  if  they  are  found  guilty,  the 
conviction  may  be  reversed. 

Not  only  have  we  had  a  diminution  in  the 
percentage  of  pleas  of  guilty,  but  trials  take 
longer,  because  instead  of  concentrating  on 
the  real  issvie  of  the  case — namely,  did  the 
defendant  commit  the  crime,  that  is  what 
we  should  be  trying — we  have  to  try  a  great 
many  tangential  issues,  such  as  did  the  po- 
liceman take  his  prisoner  promptly  enough 
to  a  magistrate.  Should  he  have  questioned 
him?  Should  he  have  searched  him?  And 
more  time  is  devoted  to  these  tangential  is- 
sues than  t«  the  real  issue  that  has  to  be 
tried. 

The  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  become 
relegated  to  the  background,  because  In 
many  of  these  instances  guilt  isn't  seriously 
in  dispute. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Clark,  presi- 
dent judge.  40th  Judicial  District.  In- 
diana. Pa.,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  dated  April  13.  1967.  stated: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion and  the  information  gathered  by  the 
police  as  a  result  of  a  voluntary  confession 
should  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  trial 
of  a  case.  In  the  trial  of  cases  today  of  course, 
I  am  bound  by  late  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  we  try  all  cases 
in  the  light  of  those  decisions.  I  think,  how- 
ever. I  have  the  right  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  these  decisions  are  based  upon  some 
rather  fuzzy,  mental,  sob-sister  gymnastics. 
I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  rights  of 
the  individual  but  I  am  also  interested  in 
the  rights  of  society  generally. 

Fourteenth.  Contention:  The  propos- 
als are  shocking,  arbitrary,  attempts  to 
legislatively  repeal  the  Constitution,  and 
lacking  in  congressional  restraint. 

Answer:  Tlie  present  majority  on  the 
Supreme  Court  has  shown  no  restraint 


whatsoever,  even  though  chided  and 
warned  by  four  of  their  brethren  This 
proposed  legislation,  on  the  other  hand 
is  really  restrained  It  would  only  restore 
"the  law  of  the  land"  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Fifteenth  Contention:  That  if  changes 
are  to  be  made  In  the  Constitution  they 
should  be  made  through  amendment 

Answer:  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  We 
are  here  protesting  and  trying  to  rectify 
5-to-4  court  decisions,  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  power  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  have  under  the  Constitution. 

Sixteenth.  Contention:  That  the  vol- 
untariness test  Is  "vague."  C 
An.swer:  There  is  nothing  vague  about 
it.  It  is  time  tested  and  the  only  com- 
monsense way  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Voluntariness  is  a  question  of  fact 
in  each  case  that  ari.ses  and  must  be 
left  to  the  court  and  jury,  ju.st  as  all 
other  such  is.sues  are.  under  the  guide- 
lines being  set  forth  in  the  bill.  It  is  not 
a  straitjacket. 

Seventeenth.  Contention:  That  State 
pro.secutors  now  always  see  to  it  that  the 
evidence  as  to  voluntariness  is  conflict- 
ing :  that  coercion  is  denied  on  the  record 
by  the  arresting  officers:  and  that,  there- 
fore, that  is  the  leason  the  majority  on 
the  Supreme  Court  insists  on  warnings. 
Answer:  This  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
dictment of  the  integrity  of  State  law- 
enforcement  officers.  Commonsen.se  tells 
us  that  an  officer  who  would  coc'rce  a 
confession  and  le  about  it  would  lie  also 
and  .say  he  gave  the  warning,  and  that 
the  defendant  waived  counsel.  The  only 
sensible  solution  to  the  problem  then  is 
the  "totality  of  circumstance"  approach, 
an  issue  that  should  be  determined  by 
the  trial  judge  and  jury. 

Eighteenth.  Contention:  That  absence 
of  counsel  means  the  defendant  will  have 
no  witnesses  other  than  him.self  to  testify 
to  abuse  by  interrogating  officers. 

Answer:  Under  this  bill  the  court  must 
take  into  con.sideration  whether  or  not  he 
had  counsel.  Trial  judges  would  surely 
take  this  into  account  in  the  case  of  an 
uneducated  or  misinfonned  defendant, 
but  it  would  have  little  or  no  weight  with 
a  law  school  graduate,  or  other  well-in- 
formed defendants.  Nor  should  it  have 
imdue  weight  with  a  hardened  criminal — 
a  repeater  in  crime. 

Nineteenth.  Contention:  Since  there 
are  50  States  there  will  be  50  different 
versions  of  what  is  voluntary. 

Answer:  This  is  absurd.  Evei-y  case 
must  stand  on  its  own  facts.  It  is  a 
factual  question,  not  a  law  question,  in 
each  case  as  to  whether  or  not  a  con- 
fession was  coerced. 

Twentieth.  Contention:  That  the  pro- 
posed action  by  Congress  "can  only  gen- 
erate cynicism  among  the  i^eople.  invite 
lawlessness,  and  make  a  mockery  of  the 
rule  of  law  in  America." 

Answer:  That  is  a  good  description  of 
current  conditions  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  overcome  by  the 
enactment  of  S.  917. 

Twenty-first.  Contention:  That  there 
Is  a  "longstanding  principle"  that  the 
accused  has  a  right  to  be  advised  of  his 
rights. 

Answer:  Prior  to  Miranda  the  Su- 
preme Court,  had  consistently  held  that 
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there  was  no  such  constitutionally  re- 
quired right  to  warnings. 

Twenty-second  Contention:  That  the 
bill  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  police. 
Answer:  PoUpemen.  prosecutors,  and 
.judges  disagree  with  this.  The  record, of 
testimony  is  overwhelming  against  this 
contention. 

Twenty-third.  Contention:  That  some 
surveys  show  that  Miranda  has  had  no 
adverse  effect  on  law  enforcement. 

Answer:  Surveys  on  the  effect  of  Mi- 
randa, whatever  their  basis  may  be.  are 
completely  in  disregard  of  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  testimony  in  the  record. 
For  example,  the  Younger  survey  was 
laid  to  rest  by  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  execu- 
tive director.  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police — see  page  340  of  the 
hearing  record.  The  Sobel  survey  was 
likewise  proved  fallacious  by  Judge 
Miles  McEtonald,  justice.  New  York  Su- 
preme Court — see  page  687  of  the  hear- 
ing record. 

T\venty-fourth.  Contention.  That  it  is 
a  myth  that  prosecutors  need  confes- 
sions andTidmissions  to  make  their  cases. 
Answer :  This  conclusion  is  not  shared 
by  the  numerous  witnesses  who  testified: 
certainly  not  by  the  Association  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys,  which  endorses  title  II 
and  such  other  prosecutors — Mr.  Charles 
E  Moylan.  Jr..  State's  attorney  for  Bal- 
timore City,  or  by  Mr.  Aaron  E.  Koota, 
district  attorney,  Brooklyn,  NY.,  or  by 
Mr.  Arlen  Spector,  district  attorney,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  or  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hogan, 
district  attorney.  New  York  City. 

Twenty-fifth.  Contention:  That 
"should  the  Supreme  Court  declare  this 
portion  of  the  bill  unconstitutional,  vast 
numbers  of  arrests  and  conviction.s  made 
in  reliance  on  the  bill  would  be  in- 
validated." 

Answer:  Tlii.-,  argument  is  fallacious 
because;  first,  no  one  can  predict  what 
the  Court  would  hold  as  to  retroactivity; 
second,  the  question  could  get  to  the 
Court  speedily;  third,  the  bill  r.pplies  only 
in  Federal  courts:  fourth,  other  Federal 
connctions  would  be  few  in  number  and 
would  have  to  be  passed  upon  in  separate 
proceedings.  The  facts  in  each  case  would 
have  to  be  passed  upon;  fifth,  nothing  in 
the  bill  requires  Federal  or  State  officers 
to  cease  giving  the  warnings;  and,  sixth 
fears  expressed  in  this  regard  are  purely 
speculative. 

Mr.  President,  some  two  or  three  ex- 
tremely liberal  editorial  writers  have 
characterized  title  II  of  S.  017  as  an  un- 
warranted attack  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  an  unwarranted 
attack,  so  v.ere  the  statements  I  have 
read  liere  of  four  members  of  the  Court 
itself.  If  it  is  an  unwarranted  attack, 
then  there  are  millions  of  Americans  to- 
day who,  in  their  hearts,  are  attacking 
the  Court,  because  they  believe  its  de- 
cisions are  wrong. 

Can  we  not  disagree,  and  can  we  not 
criticize,  without  being  charged  that  we 
are  attacking  the  Court?  If  this  is  an 
attack,  then  the  Court  attacked  its  pred- 
ecessors, Mr.  President,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  rulings  that  it  made. 

I  do  not  believe  my  colleagues  or  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  America  will  be 
deceived  or  misled  by  these  "red-henlng" 
tactics  to  becloud  and  detract  from  the 
veal  issue. 


The  true  issue,  and  there  is  no  escap- 
ing it,  is  the  splraling  rate  of  crime  and 
the  erroneous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  versus  the  safety  of  our  people 
and  the  security  of  our  country. 

That  is  the  real  issue  in  this  battle, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  being^fought  here 
in  the  Senate  today.  That  is  the  issue. 

Since  this  bill  has  been  In  Lssue,  I  have 
not  seen  one  single  editorial  by  these 
bleeding  hearts  expressing  concern  for 
the  \ictim — not  one  expressing  concern 
for  the  safety  of  our  citizens — and  not 
one  expressing  concern  for  the  total 
breakdowTi  of  law  and  order  which  is 
evident  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  esjiecially  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Who  cares  for  the  victim?  Who  wants 
to  protect  our  citizens?  Who  is  concerned 
over  our  internal  security? 

I  earnestly  solicit  and  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  join  with  me  in 
this  fight,  and  vote  for  a  strong,  compre- 
hensive anticrime  bill  to  make  our  streets 
safe,  and  to  insure  equal  justice  for  all — 
for  society  as  well  as  for  self-confessed, 
confirmed  criminals. 

Let  us  bring  the  scales  back  in  balance. 


ALL  SEGMENTS  OF  LEGAL  COM- 
MUNITY CONDEMN  TITLE  II  OP 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
recognize,  in  its  consideration  of  title  II 
of  S.  917,  that  spokesmen  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  legal  community  in  this 
country  have  spoken  firmly  against  these 
radical  proposals.  One  recurrent  theme 
in  this  criticism  should  be  emphasized. 
Far  from  assisting  police  in  effective  law- 
enforcement,  approval  of  title  II  would 
deprive  the  police  of  clear  guidelines  for 
their  conduct  and  create  a  chaos  of  un- 
certainty for  police  and  prosecutors. 

Before  any  member  of  this  body  con- 
siders voting  for  title  II,  he  should  con- 
sider that  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States — which  is  composecj  of  the 
most  distinguished  Federal  judges,  at  the 
district  court  and  appellate  levels,  in 
this  country — is  on  record  as  opposed  to 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except 
for  the  provision  to  overrule  the  1967 
Wade  case,  regarding  lineups,  which  the 
Conference  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
meet  on. 

Before  any  Member  of  this  body  con- 
siders voting  for  title  II,  he  should 
consider  that  the  criminal  law  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
adopted  a  formal  position  opposing  title 
II  of  this  bill. 

Before  any  Member  of  this  body  con- 
siders voting  for  title  II,  he  should  con- 
sider that  the  American  Law  Institute, 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  this  coimtry — a  group  which,  inci- 
dentally, was  critical  of  the  rules  set  out 
in  the  Miranda  case  before  that  case  was 
in  fact  decided — has  just  this  week  icsued 
a  report  recommending  against  any  legis- 
lative action  to  change  the  Miranda 
rules  at  this  time.  The  report  states: 

Prior  to  any  serious  consideration  of  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Miranda, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  evaluate 
what  the  results  are  of  seeking  the  fairest  and 
most  effective  procedures  within   the  scope 


of  that  decision.  It  Is  only  as  experience 
accumulates  and  Is  carefully  evaluated  that 
the  appropriateness  of  more  sweeping  changes 
can  fairly  be  Judged. 

Before  any  Member  c  f  this  body  con- 
siders voting  for  title  II.  he  should  con- 
sider, and  study  carefully,  the  unani- 
mous views  of  212  legal  rcholars,  from  43 
law  schools,  including  the  deans  of  24  law 
schools,  who  have  written  urging  that 
title  II  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  These 
law  schools  are  the  following; 

University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law,  Tus- 
con.  Ariz. 

Boston  College  Law  School,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

University  of  California  School  of  Law  :it 
Davis.  Calif. 

University  of  California  School  of  Law  ;:t 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

California  Western  University  School  of 
Law.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Chase  College  School  of  Law.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Law, 
Chicago,  111. 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Law, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law, 
West  Hartford.  Conn. 

University  of  Detroit  School  of  Law.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Duke  University  School  of  Law,  Durham. 
NC. 

Emory  University  School  of  Law,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  yfash- 
Ington,  DC. 

George  Washington  University  National 
Law  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gonzaga  University  School  of  Law. 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Harvard  University  Law  School,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Law,  Bloom- 
Ington,  Ind. 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law,  Law- 
rence. Kans. 

University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  Los  An- 
geles, Caltf. 

University  of  Maine  School  of  Law,  Port- 
land, Maine. 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

University  of  Michigan  School  of  Law,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

University  of  New  Mexico  School  of  Law, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Law, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Unlversltv  of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Law.  Chapei  Hill,  NC. 

Northeastern  University  School  of  Law, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Notre  Dame  Law  School,  Notre  Dame. 
Indiana 

University  of  Oklahoma  College  of  Law, 
Norman,  Okla. 

University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  Eu- 
gene. Oreg. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law, 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

Rutgers,  The  State  University,  School  of 
Law,  Camden.  N.J. 

University  of  South  Diikota  School  of  Law, 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Southern  University  Law  School,  Baton 
Rou?;e.  La. 

Stanford  University  School  of  Law,  Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Law, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 
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University  of  Utah  College  of  Law,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah 

University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law,  Char- 
lottesville, Va 

West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Yale  University  School  of  Law.  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Mr.  President,  the  letters  from  these 
law  schools  reveal  both  the  radical  char- 
acter of  title  II  and  its  undesirability. 

Mr.  President,  before  any  Member  of 
this  body  considers  voting  for  title  II,  he 
should  consider  the  unanimous  views  of 
the  groups  I  have  mentioned — the  Judi- 
cial conference  of  the  United  States,  tlie 
criminal  law  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, and  hundreds  of  legal  scholars 
across  this  country.  Having  considered 
these  views.  I  believe  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  should  be  persuaded  to  vote 
against  every  provision  of  title  II. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  these  letters  appear  in  tl;e  Rec- 
ord, so  that  these  letters  can  be  studied 
in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


The  UNivERsrtT  of  Arizona. 

Tucson.  Ariz..  May  6.  1G98. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  have  read  with 
interest,  and  I  may  s.iy  astonishment.  Title 
II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  bill.  Passing  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt's  decisions  In  Miranda  and 
Wade.  I  should  like  to  direct  my  comments 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurlEdictlon  in  certain  aspects  of 
criminal  cases  and  abolishing  federal  habeas 
corpus  Jurisdiction  over  all  state  criminal 
convictions. 

As  a  student  of  the  criminal  process,  as 
one  who  has  served  as  a  prosecutor  as  well 
as  defense  counsel.  I  can  only  say  that  I  re- 
gard these  proposals  as  the  most  dangerous 
to  have  grown  out  of  our  current  concern 
for  the  criminal  process.  I  re?pectifully  sug- 
gest that  these  sections  of  the  statute  be- 
speak a  misdirection  of  the  Senators'  con- 
cern over  the  state  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  states  have  long  Ignored 
the  necessity  to  revise  and  modernize  their 
procedures  in  order  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jectives of  social  control  with  efficiency,  fair- 
ness but  a  due  regard  for  individual  rights. 
As  a  result,  the  Supreme  Court  and  lower 
federal  courts  have  been  compelled  to  exer- 
cise their  long  standing  power  to  enforce  the 
Constitution.  The  result  has  been  consider- 
able friction  and  rcstiveness  under  the  pres- 
sure of  federal  court  decisions  but  the  solu- 
tion is  the  improvement  of  statute  procedure 
not  the  dismantling  of  the  federal  courts' 
power  to  protect  individuals  from  injustice 
and  unconstitutional  treatment. 

For  example,  few  states  in  this  nation  have 
•iny  post-conviction  procedures  worthy  of  the 
name.  To  resolve  that  problem  by  making  it 
impossible  for  one  who  has  been  aggrieved 
to  vindicate  his  right  in  federal  court  seems 
unwise  in  the  extreme. 

The  practicing  profession  and  the  law 
schools  are  only  now  beginning  to  awaken 
to  their  responsibility  to  modernize  our  crim- 
inal process.  If  this  responsibility  is  dis- 
charged In  reasonable  fashion,  there  will  be 
little  necessity  for  the  federal  courts  to 
exercise  their  ancient  authority  but  that  au- 
thority ought  always  to  be  available, 
CXIV— 873— Part  U 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  this  moet  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Ares, 

Dean. 

The  University  op  Arizona, 

Tucson,  .4)ic.,  May  6.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  Dean  Ares  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
April  19th  requesting  comment  upon  S.  917, 
the  Omnibvis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
bill.  Without  attempting  to  write  a  lengthy 
legal  mcmor.indum  which  I  am  sure  you 
have  in  suflicient  supply,  I  want  to  say  that 
in  my  considered  opinion  the  bill  is.  in  cer- 
tain respects,  plainly  unconstitutional. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  attempt 
to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  While  language  in  Ex  Parte 
McCardlc,  7  Wall.  506,  certainly  suggests  a 
residual  power  in  Congress  to  deprive  the 
federal  courts  of  specific  areas  of  jurlsi  dic- 
tion, it  Is  my  view  that  Congress,  having  once 
established  the  courts,  must  refrain  from 
disestablishing  areas  of  Judicial  concern 
when  to  do  so  would  seriouRly  hinder  the 
protection  of  b.islc  civil  and  constitutional 
rights.  (See:  Gliddcn  v.  Zdanok,  370  US.  530 
at" 604  605,  dissenting  opinion  of  Dcuelas  J.) 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  at- 
tempt to  legislatively  define  constitutional 
Elandards,  are  to  my  mind  equally  oifensive. 
In  our  system  of  government  the  Judiciary 
is  the  body  that  is  empowered  to  -expound 
the  constitution,"  to  paraphra.se  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall. 

Sincerely, 

WiNTON  D.  Woods  Jr., 

Professor  of  Law. 


Boston  Collece  Law  School, 
Brighton,  Mass..  April  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  Dean  Drlnan  has 
referred  to  me  your  letter  of  April  19  con- 
cerning the  Judiciary  Committee's  amended 
Title  II  of  S.  917. 

I  suggest  that  a  balanced  appraisal  of  the 
Supreme     Courts     decision     In     Mallory     v. 
United  States.  354  US.  449,  must  take  into 
account  the  factual  background  of  that  case. 
The    record    shows    that    shortly    after    the 
crime  was  committed  the   police  set  out   a 
dragnet  and  indiscriminately  arrested  a  great 
many  citizens  on  nothing  more  than  suspi- 
cion or  speculation.  All  these  people   were 
held  in  custody  far  beyond  the  time  at  which 
the    legal   mandate   required   that   any    ac- 
cused  be   presented  before  a   U.S.   Commis- 
sioner.  It   was  only   after   Mallory   gave   the 
confession  the  police  wanted,   that   Mallory 
himself  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  and 
the   others   released.   To   me,    these   circum- 
stances   constitute     the    strongest    .sort    of 
justification  of  the  Court's  action  in  adher- 
ing to  the  doctrine  that  it  had  announced 
fifteen  years  earlier  in  McNabb  v.   U.S.,  318 
U.S.  332.  A  generation  or  two  ago,  there  was 
a  legal  philosophy  accepted  by  some  eminent 
jurists  with  reference  to  the  somewhat  sim- 
ilar matter  of  the  use  of  evidence  obtained 
by    unreasonable    search    and    seizure.    This 
philosophv  was  summed  up  in  the  well  known 
phrase   which    objected    to   the   proposition 
that  "the  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the 
constable    has    blundered."    Experience    over 
the  years  has  shown  that  all  too  frequently 
constables  have  done  much  mere  than  sim- 
ply "bltinder."  In  the  light  of  such  experience 
there  Is  now  a  pretty  general  consensus,  first 
among  State  Courts,  then  capped  into  con- 
stitutional dimension  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Mapp  V.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643)    that  the  only 


effective  way  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  the 
people  under  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  to 
exclude  from  evidence  at  a  trial  material 
seized  in  violation  of  that  Amendment.  I 
suggest  that  similar  considerations  logically 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  enforcing  existing  legal  limitations 
upon  police  rights  of  arrest  and  detention  Is 
to  adopt  a  Flmilar  evidentiary  rule  of  cx- 
chf^lon. 

With    reference    to   the   provisions   of   the 
Committee  amendment,  which  look  to  eva- 
Kion  of  Mirc.nda  v   Arizona.  384  UP.  43G,  and 
US.  V.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218,  I  would  suggest 
that  enactment  of  such  provlfions  would  be 
a  gross  abuse  of  the  powers  of  Con!?re.":s  under 
Article  III  of   the  Constitution.   I  refuse  to 
believe  iur  one  minute  that  when  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  atithorizcd  the  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate and  establish  exceptions  to  the  appel- 
late Jurisdicilon  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  was 
ever  conceived  that  this  power  would  be  used 
t  J  prevent  Judicl.il  action  striking  down  vio- 
lations  of    the    Constitution    Itself.    In    my 
opinion,  tne  r.f  the  most  rhameful  episodes 
m  United  States  historj*  was  the  one,  some 
one-hundred   years  ago,   when  the  Congress 
rufhed  through  a  lu-v  snatching  away  from 
the  Supreme  Court  Its  appellate  Jurisdiction 
In  a  case  which  seemed  certain  to  bring  about 
invalidation   of   the   manifestly   unconslitu- 
i;o-nl    Reconstruction    legislation.    I    would 
fervently   hope   that   American   history   will 
never  witness  a  repetition  of  this  Incident.  I 
do  recall,  however,  that  at  the  height  of  a 
wave  of  hostility  some  ten  years  ago  attempts 
were  made  to  use  the  Congressional  power 
to  regulate  the  appellant  Jurisdiction  ol  the 
court  m  order  to  make  a  dead  letter  of  var- 
ious constitutional  doctrines  announced  by 
the    Court    which    one    senator    or    another 
found  unacceptable.  'V'ou  may  recall  that  it 
was  probably  only  through  the  brilliant  par- 
liamentary leadership  of   the  then  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  in  combining  all  of  the 
bills  into  a  single  package  that  the  Incipient 
revolt   against   the   Supreme  Court   was  de- 
feated by  a  single  vote. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  abolition 
of  Federal  habeas  corpus  to  review  State  con- 
victions, I  feel  that  this  too  would  have  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  undermine  the  securi- 
ties of  Individuals  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Our  experience  for  many  years  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  in 
these  cases  has  revealed  abundantly  that  all 
too  often  State  criminal  procedures  contain 
"springes"  (Doris  v.  Wechslcr.  2C3  V.»  22. 
24-25)  which  the  Constitution  for>lds  the 
States  to  bar  enforcement  of  Federal  rights. 
As  you  know,  however,  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness upon  the  Supreme  Court  is  so  great  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  set  aright  denials  of 
Federal  rights  from  such  sources  by  direct 
review  through  the  writ  certiorari.  The  only 
alternative  remedy  which  the  ingenuity  of 
diligent  and  talented  men  has  been  able  to 
devise  is  the  present  practice  of  collateral 
review  In  the  Federal  Courts.  I  strongly  feel 
that  until  a  better  procedure,  which  would 
furnish  protection  of  basic  Individual  rights, 
can  be  devised  we  should  retain  what  we 
have. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  unfortunate  Committee  amend- 
ment will  meet  the  success  that  it  deserves. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  O'Reilly.  Jr., 

Professor  of  Law. 


UNiVERsrry  op  California.  Davis. 

Davi.'!,  Calif..  April  25,  IOCS. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
Senators'  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  agree  with  you 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill. 
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The  proposed  5  3501  would  propose  to 
legalize  some  procedures  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  a  head-on  collision  be- 
tween legislative  and  Judicial  authority  is 
not  a  satisfactory  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem In  these  days  when  we  are  all  so  con- 
cerned with  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
in  our  cities,  it  is  hardly  an  appropriate  prec- 
edent for  the  Congress  itself  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the  courts. 
I  am  inclmed  to  think  that  there  are  things 
Congress  might  do  in  relationship  to  this 
problem  which  would  not  involve  what  is  in 
effect,  defiance  of  court  rulings. 

5  3502  would  also  be  a  moet  unfortunate 
precedent.  Whatever  the  basic  constitutional 
limitations  are,  they  should  have  reasonable 
uniformity  of  application  within  the  United 
States  To  allow  each  state  to  develop  its 
Jurisprudence  regarding  confessions  with- 
otit  any  form  of  unlfving  review  would  run 
counter  to  the  tratiitlonal  constitutional 
scheme.  Whatever  one's  views  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  dealing  with  confessions. 
I  should  thinlc  that  one  would  regard  it  as 
a  mistake  to  open  this  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  I  hope  we  are  not  ready  to 
start  tearing  down  the  Union  by  permitting 
the  creation  of  local  legal  empires  sheltered 
from  tfie  uniform  application  of  Federal  law. 
Similar  comments  to  the  above  apply  to 
§  3503  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  does 
not  want  any  constitutional  control  upon 
the  testimony  of  alle^^  eye  witnesses,  no- 
toriously a  most  unreliable  form  of  evidence 
In  criminal  proceedings.  Here  again,  there  is 
room  for  creative  legislation  setting  legisla- 
tive standards  for  the  admission  of  such  tes- 
timony. The  Court  itself  has  indicated  that 
with  such  adequate  standards,  it  would  not 
feel  the  need  to  apply  its  requirement  of  hav- 
ing a  lawyer  at  a  line-up. 

§  2256  deals  with  a  very  difficult  problem 
which  has  been  strtiggied  with  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  and  Congress  over  the  years. 
Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  meat-a.\e  ap- 
proach of  cutting  out  all  collateral  review 
in  the  Federal  courts  is  much  too  arbitrary 
a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  L.  Barrett.  Jr.. 

Dean.  School  of  Law. 

University  of  California. 

Los  Angeles. 
School  of  Law. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  April  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  We  are  writing  to 
you  regarding  Title  11  of  the  Safe  Streets 
bill.  S.  917.  as  recently  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  As  we  under- 
stand It.  Title  II  would  overrule  the  decisions 
in  Miraruia  v.  .Arizona  and  Westoter  v.  United 
States  and  make  voluntariness  the  sole  test 
of  admissibility  of  a  confession  in  the  Federal 
courts.  It  would  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  Federal  court  to  review  state  court  deter- 
minations on  the  voluntariness  issue.  It 
would  make  eyewitness  testimony  always  ad- 
missible in  the  Federal  district  courts,  thus 
overuling  the  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Wade,  and  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  to  review  state  or  Fed- 
eral trial  court  determinations  admitting 
such  testimony.  It  also  would  overrule  the 
decision  in  Mallory  v.  United  States  holding 
that  unnecessary  delay  in  bringing  an  arrest- 
ed person  before  a  magistrate  Is  a  ground  for 
e.xcluding  a  confession  obtained  during  the 
period  of'-'delay.  Finally,  it  would  effect  a 
withdrawal  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  review  slate  court  convictions 
through  habeas  corpus. 

As  teachers  of  constitutional  and  criminal 
law,  we  are  dismayed  by  this  attempt  to 
overturn,  in  wholesale  fashion,  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  field  of 
criminal  procedure.  In  our  Judgment.  Title  II 


is  bad  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It  Is  worse  as  a 
matter  of  constitution  law. 

In  overruling  Miranda  and  Wade.  It  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  withdraw  constitutional 
protections  by  statutes — a  power  that  Con- 
gress clearly  does  not  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  attempting  to  withdraw  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  state  court 
decisions  as  to  confessions  and  eyewitness 
testimony,  it  raises  serious  constitutional 
questions  involving  the  limits  of  Congres- 
sional power  under  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though Congress  has  the  power  under  Article 
III  to  determine  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  grave  doubt 
that  that  .■\rticle  empowers  it  selectively  to 
withdraw  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
review  particular  Issttes  that  arise  In  the 
context  of  a  criminal  case.  If  Congress  could 
so  use  its  power  over  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  there  wovild 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
promulgating  similar  legislation  every  time 
the  Supreme  Court  reached  a  decision  with 
which  It  disagreed. 

In  abollslilng  Federal  habeas  corpus  Juris- 
diction in  state  criminal  cases.  Title  II  also 
raises  serious  constitutional  questions  since 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  bars  suspension 
of  the  ■privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus" except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  Invasion. 
Viewed  as  a  whole.  Title  II  makes  substan- 
tial Inroads  on  the  traditional  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  determine  constitutional 
Issues  in  state  criminal  cases.  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  we  consider  this  undesirable  His- 
torically the  Federal  courts  have  performed 
an  Important  and  useful  function  in  review- 
ing state  criminal  convictions  for  constitu- 
tional error.  Over  the  years,  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  state  courts  have 
not  always  effectively  protected  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  accused  persons.  Abolish- 
ing Federal  court  review  would  relegate  im- 
portant issues  of  constitutional  dimension 
to  the  authority  of  50  state  court  systems.  It 
would  thus  make  for  inconsistency  and  un- 
dercut the  basic  protection  of  individual 
rights  that  our  system  of  Judicial  review 
has  traditionally  provided. 

In  summary,  we  conclude  that  Title  II  of 
S.  917  represents  bad  law  and  poor  policy. 
We  vigorously  oppose  it  and  call  upon  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  reject 
it. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Norman  Abrams,  William  Cohen.  Ken- 
neth Graham.  Harold  W.  Horowitz. 
Kenneth  Karst.  Herbert  Morris.  Mel- 
ville B.  Nimmer.  Monroe  Price.  Arthur 
Rosett.  Lawrence  Sager,  Murray  L. 
Schwartz.  Professors  of  Law. 

University  of  California. 

Los  Angeles. 
School  of  Law. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  April  26.  1968^ 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  have  Joined  a 
letter  to  you.  dated  today,  signed  by  some 
of  my  colleagues,  concerning  Title  II  of  the 
Safe  Streets  bill.  S.  917.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  elaborate  on  some  of  the  points 
made  in  that  letter,  concerning  the  uncon- 
stitutionality and  undesirability  of  Title  11. 

As  a  teacher  of  federal  Jurisdiction,  as  well 
as  constitutional  law.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  restriction  of  Supreme  Court 
Jurisdiction,  contained  in  proposed  18  U.S.C. 
§  3502.  and  the  severe  curtailment  of  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  28  use.  §  2256. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  Supreme  C-ourt 
and  lower  federal  court  jurisdiction  in  18 
U.S.C.  §  3502  would,  since  the  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil  War,  be  the  first 
time,  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  curtailed  t)ecause  of  disagree- 


ment with  the  merits  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions. More  important,  it  wotild  mark  the 
first  tune  in  our  history  that  a  Jurisdictional 
statute  has  been  used  to  control  the  merits 
of  the  future  decisions  of  all  federal  courts. 
Because  the  serious  policy  implications  of 
the  use  of  Congress'  control  over  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  to  control  the  Court's  decision 
of  constitutional  issues  are  so  obvious,  I  will 
confine  my  discussion  to  the  constitutional 
issues.  Ex  Parte  McCardle.  74  U.S.  506  ( 18691 . 
sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Court's  recently  granted  power  Ui  re- 
view decisions  of  the  circuit  courts  on  ha- 
be.is  corpus.  While  the  repeal  frustrated  the 
Court's  review  in  the  McCardle  rase  itself. 
the  McCardle  case  does  not  establish  Con- 
gress' power  to  remove  entirely  narrow 
cl.asses  of  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion from  the  Court's  reviewing  povrer.  Af- 
ter McCardle.  the  Court  continued  to  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  denial  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  by  petition  for  original 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  certiorari,  £x- 
parte  Yergcr.  75  U.S.  85.  (1869).  Moreover, 
nothing  in  the  McCardle  case  Justifies  the 
power  of  Congress  to  deny  Jurisdiction  to 
federal  courts  to  determine  discrete  Issvies  in 
cases  where  the  courts  continue  to  have 
Jurisdiction  over  other  federal  Issues  in  the 
case.  Finally,  and  most  significant,  federal 
courts  would  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction 
to  review  and  reverse  state  court  decisions 
which  hold  that  a  confession  should  be  ex- 
cluded on  federal  grounds.  The  determination 
whetiier  the  federal  court  can  review  federal 
law  is.sues  concerning  confessions  in  state 
cases  depends  entirely  upon  the  decision  on 
the  merits  in  the  state  courts,  and,.not  upon 
the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  issues  involved. 
Even  conceding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
deny  federal  jurisdiction  entirely  over  cer- 
tain kinds  of  constitutional  issues  (a  con- 
cession I  have  refuted  above),  it  is  settled 
that  Congress  can  not  use  its  power  over 
Jurisdiction  to  control  the  ofutcome  of  Ju- 
dicial decisions  in  cases  where  the  courts 
are  given  Jurisdiction.  United  States  v.  Klein, 
80  U.S.  128  (  1872)  .  In  short.  18  U.S.C.  5  3502 
would  not  be  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
Congress'  power  to  control  the  Jurisdiction 
of  federal  courts,  but  an  unconstitutional 
attempt  to  control  the  merits  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  28  U.S.C. 
$  2256  would  be  an  unconstitutional  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Moreover, 
its  impact  vipon  the  process  of  federal  review 
of  state  court  conviction  will  be  more  serious 
than  that  of  any  other  provision  of  Title  II. 
Its  effects  would  go  far  beyond  cases  of  ex- 
clusion of  confessions  and  the  products  of 
illegal  search  and  seizures.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  not  physically  able  to  review  on 
certiorari  the  merits  of  federal  constitutional 
issues  in  the  decisions  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  fifty  states.  If  denial  of  certiorari  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  denial  of  all  federal  court  review, 
either  the  Supreme  Court  must  undertake 
such  review  to  the  point  that  it  will  be  un- 
able to  function  in  other  classes  of  cases, 
or  denial  of  the  most  basic  federal  constitu- 
tional rights  of  fair  procedure  will  be  without 
remedy  in  the  federal  courts.  In  the  case  of 
Indigent  prisoners,  more  and  more  the  extent 
of  their  right  to  fair  procedure  will  depend 
on  the  adequacy  of  representation  by  court- 
appointed  counsel  if  all  further  review  is 
denied  simply  because  counsel  failed  to  raise 
issues  which  "could  have  been  determined  " 
at  the  trial.  With  the  amended  habeas  corpus 
bill,  those  states  which  provide  the  lowest 
level  of  representation  at  the  criminal  trial 
will  gain  the  largest  itnmunity  from  further 
federal  court  review  of  the  constitutionality 
of  their  procedures.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the 
amended  habeas  corpus  bill  sliould  cripple 
the  orderly  development  of  minimum  con- 
stitutional standards  of  fair  procedure  in 
criminal  cases.  That  national  tragedy  might 
be  dwarfed  by  the  increased  numbers  of  in- 
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ciicents  imprisoned  after  trials  which  fall  to 
meet  Uie  basic  minimum  of  due  process. 
Sincerely, 

WH-LIAM  COHBN, 

Professor  of  Law. 


University  op  California, 
Los  Angeles  School  of  Law, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  April  26.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC.  ,      ,   •      j 

DEAR  Senator  Tydincs:  I  recently  Joined 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  a  letter  dated 
April  26,  1068  addressed  to  you  commenting 
on  Title  11  of  S.  917  as  reported  out  by  the 
senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
Tike  the  opportunity  to  add  some  more  par- 
ticularized thoughts  to  the  comments  ex- 
pressed in  that  letter. 

The  attempt  to  overrule  the  decision  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  in  addition  to  being  of 
very  dubious  constitutionality,  is  unfortu- 
nate. It  Is  probably  based  upon  the  miscon- 
ception that  Miranda  somehow  has  ham- 
strung law  enforcement  efforts.  Although 
there  w^ere  outcries  to  this  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  decision,  experience  since  has  produced 
no  substantial  evidence  that  the  Miranda 
doctrine  has  interf erred  significantly  with 
c.Tectlve  law  enforcement. 

The  warning  and  waiver  rules  formulated 
in  Miranda  are  designed  simply  to  protect 
a<^inst  the  potentiality  for  compulsion  in- 
volved  where   a  suspect  is   "thrust  into   an 
unfamiliar    atmosphere    and    run    through 
menacing  police  procedures,"  and  to  insure 
that    statements    obtained    are    "truly    the 
product  of  free  choice."  Lf  we  have  not  aban- 
doned our  traditional  concern  at>out  com- 
pelled or  involuntary  statements  there  c-^n 
be  no  objection  to  taking  reasonable  steps  to 
protect  against  the  risk  of  such  compulsion. 
Similar  grounds  exist  for  rejecting  the  at- 
t'-mpt   to   overrule   the   recent   decision    in 
United  States  v.  Wade.  There  is  no  evidence 
that   Wade  has  hampered  law  enforcement. 
Consistently  with   that  decision,  eyewitness 
testimony  can  still  be  used  simply  by  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  counsel  tJ  be  pres- 
ent at  any  lineups.  Surely  the  potentir:!  for 
"improper   suggestion"   inherent   in   pretrial 
lineups  Justifies  providing  this  minimal  de- 
gree of  protection  to  a  suspect  In  a  criminal 
c.ise. 

The  attempt  to  overrule  Mallory  v.  U7uted 
States  is  also  of  doubtful  merit.  That  case 
implemented  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  which  prohibits  un- 
necessary delay  in  bringing  an  arrested  per- 
son before  a  maeistrate.  This  bill  would 
eliminate  the  one  available  sanction — the  ex- 
clusion of  statements  made  during  the  period 
of  unnecessary  delay— to  encourage  prompt 
presentation  of  the  arrestee  before  a  judicial 
officer.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon 
such  promptness  as  a  value  in  our  criminal 
JusUce  system,  it  behooves  us  to  provide  an 
effective  sanction  to  insure  that  such  delay 
does  not  occur. 

In  this  connecUon.  it  Is  worth  noting  that 
state  courts  have  also  besnn  to  express  seri- 
ous concern  about  such  delay.  In  a  recent 
case.  People  v.  Powell,  59  Cal.  Rptr.  817 
(1967).  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
said: 

•The  principal  purposes  of  the  require- 
ment of  prompt  arraignment  are  to  prevent 
secret  police  interrogation,  to  place  the  issue 
of  probable  catise  for  the  arrest  before  a 
Judicial  officer,  to  provide  the  defendant  with 
full  advice  as  to  his  rights  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  counsel  appointed,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  apply  for  bail  or  for  habeas 
corpus  when  necessary  .... 

"In  the  case  at  bar  the  delay  was  used  to 
•extract'  from  these  defendants  not  one  but 
fourteen  seif-incrlminating  statements  .  .  , 
".  .  .  (Wle  need  not  decide  at  this  time 
whether  the  circumstances  Just  described 
amounted  to  such  prejudice  as  to  render 
reversible  the  denial  of  defendants'  consti- 
tutional   and    statutory    rights    to    prompt 


arraignment.  But  we  cannot  condone  such 
conduct  by  Uie  police,  and  any  repetition 
thereof  will  be  closely  scrutinized." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  also  add  ajiothcr 
word  about  the  several  attempts  in  this  bill 
tj  wiUidraw  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  claims  of  error  of  constitu- 
tional dunension  in  the  criminal  process. 
Such  attempts,  if  effective,  would  upset  the 
existing  delicate  balance  between  our  three 
coordinate  l^ranchcs  of  government.  Histori- 
cally, the  Supreme  Court  has  functioned  both 
sjmbolic.Uly  and  in  fact  to  protect  indivld- 
uiJ  liberty  in  our  society.  Legi^ation  such 
as  this  xnVuW  EO  f-'i"  ^-o  undermine  that  role 
of  the  court  and.  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  sub- 
stantial Step  toward  a  type  of  society  we 
abhor. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  Abrams. 

Professor  of  Law. 


University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  School  of  Law, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  April  25,  1968. 
Senator  JoBtrH  D.  Tvdings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingtnn.  D.C. 

DtAR  Semator  Tydincs:  I  have  already 
Joined  with  a  numljcr  of  my  colleaeue.~  in 
a  letter  to  vou.  commenting  on  Title  II  In 
S.  917,  I  want  to  i;dd  tome  jicrtonal  rcliec- 
tlons. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  that,  apart  from  this,  bad 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  le'.^lElators  legit- 
imately concerned  with  respect  for  law  must 
c.Kcrcise  extraordinary  care  in  avoiding  the 
enactment  of  unconstitutional  laws.  It  erodes 
the  value  of  law  for  all  when  those  f pccially 
responsible  for  its  enactment  are  themselves 
prepared  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  law.  This 
tics  in  with  the  Miranda  decision.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  law  enforcement  has  been 
hampered  by  that  decision  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  faat  the  risk  of  police  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  has  been 
diminished. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  of  an  in- 
crease in  crime,  of  indifference  to  and  dis- 
respect for  law.  Tlic  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  area  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  iadividuals  are.  for  me,  among  the  most 
persuasive  reasons  for  believing  that  our 
laws  deserve  respect.  Nothing,  at  this  time 
particularly,  should  be  done  to  attack  that 
institution  in  our  society  which  is  most 
closely  linked  In  the  minds  of  many  with 
preservation  of  Individual  rights. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Herbert  Morris, 
Professor  of  Law  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Caiofornia  Western  Universfty, 

San  Diego.  Calif.,  April  24, 1968. 
Re.  S.  917,  omnibus  crime  control  and  safe 

streets  bill. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Your  letter  of  April 
19  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  this  Law  School 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  constitutionality  of  -ntle  II  of  the 
Crime  Control  bill.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  provisions  thereof  do  raise 
serious  constitutional  questions. 

Section  3501(b)  sets  forth  certain  factors 
to  be  considered  by  the  trial  Judge  in  deter- 
mining voluntariness  of  a  confession.  Even 
though  the  Judge  finds  that  one  or  more  of 
these  factors  are  missing  he  may  neverthe- 
less find  the  confession  voluntary,  and  thus 
admissible.  However.  Miranda  establishes 
that  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  requires  that  certain 
warnings  be  given  the  accused  before  hU 
confession  can  be   admitted   against   him. 

If  Congress  can  give  a  trial  Judge  the  power 
to  admit  a  confession  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  then  It  Is  Con- 


pres.'j.  not  the  Supreme  Court  that  Is  defining 
t.ie  Fifth  Amendment.  If  Congress  has  the 
power  to-set  the  limits  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  it  would  appear  that  it 
would  :.lKO  have  the  power  to  set  the  limiU-. 
for  the  exercise  of  all  other  constitution.'il 
rights,  restricting  <jr  rnlari^ng  them  at  will. 
Since  the  dPcl.sUin  in  Murbury  v.  Madif.on, 
this  power  lias  resided  wllli  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  Is  inconceivable  that  the  fu- 
prcmo  Court  will  (or  fchouldl  chatige  that 
at  this  late  date  in  our  history. 

In'of-ir  as  Section  3502  is  concerned,  the 
extent  to  which  the  Congress  can  cnlurpc  or 
restrict  the  exercl.  e  of  appellate  power  c,X  the 
Suureme  Court  has  not  teen  dellnlU-ly  rtctcr- 
niliird.  Nevertheless  here  again,  history  ti-lls 
us  that  the  tjupreme  Court  l.s  the  final  ar- 
biter of  constitutional  questions,  not  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  can  prevent  the  Court 
irom  reviewing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
admissibility  of  a  confession,  why  cm't  Con- 
gress then  resulct  the  review  of  other  con- 
stitutional issues?  For  example,  why  could 
not  Congress  a'.so  then  enact  legislation  iirc- 
venting  the  Supreme  Court  from  reviewing 
a  suite  Supreme  Court  decision  that  the 
First  Amendment  had  not  been  violated'? 
Or  any  oUier  Amendment? 

When  one  a^ks  the  question  that  way.  It 
Is  apparent  that  while  the  exact  limits  of 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  i.uiireme 
Court  have  not  been  defined,  our  constitu- 
tional Fystcm  requires  that  the  Supreme 
Court  be  the  final  arbiter  of  consUtutlonal 
ir.sucs,  and  that  Congress  not  have  tl;e  power 
to  restrict  the  appellate  review  of  constitu- 
tional adjudications  made  by  State  Supreme 
Court". 

From  a  purely  public  policy  point  of  view, 
I  think  that  just  propos.lng  this  kind  of  Ic^- 
l.slatlon  is  very  unwise.  Because  of  the  chal- 
lenging times  we  live  in  today,  we  have  great 
need  to  preserve  our  constitutional  .-system, 
and  for  our  people  to  tuiderst-ind  and  have 
confidence  in  it.  This  kind  of  legislation  is 
designed  to  destroy  the  system,  and  detaroy 
public  confidence  in  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Court  Is  above 
criticism,  but  criticism  ouaht  to  be  construc- 
tive and  Intelligent  and  not  destructive  and 
emotional. 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  greater  knowl- 
edge cf  the  merit  of  our  system,  that  reed  is 
here  todav.  What  we  need  Is  greater  educa- 
tion of  the  people  In  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages of  living  under  this  sy.^tem  rather  than 
an  emotional  attack  upon  the  Court  because 
we  dislike  Its  decisions.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  members  of  Congress  to  tmdertake  to 
educate  their  constituents  in  the  value  of 
the  system,  rather  than  to  tear  it  down. 
'  Sincerely. 

James  E.Leahy. 
Associate  Professor. 


Chase  College. 

School  of  Law. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  April  25.  J96S 
Hon.  JosPEH  D.  Tydings. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington.D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
vour  recent  letter  of  April  19.  1968.  and  a 
copy  of  TiUe  II  of  S.  917.  In  reviewing  the 
proposed  Title  II.  I  was  aghast  at  the  pro- 
posals contained  therein.  In  my  opimon 
Title  II  is  patently  contrary  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  It  is  an  attempt  to  legis- 
latively remove  the  safeguards  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  reviewability  of  Judicial  action  is  the 
bulwark  against  Inlrlngement  of  Individual 
rights  m  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mv  greatest  concern,  however,  is  that  the^e 
provisions  were  approved  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  containing  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  and  learned  members.  'Tbe 
future  of  this  country  is  indeed  dark,  when 
our  government  loaders  spearhead  the  as- 
sault upon  the  basxc  fundamental  righU  o£ 
the    individual.   True   safeguards   exist   only 
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If  the  worst  element  of  society  receives  guar- 
antees accorded  to  others. 

I  would  urge  that  you.  and  your  colleagues, 
make  every  effort  to  eliminate  Title  IL 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  Nicholas  Revixos. 

Acting   Dean. 

The  UNivERsrrY  op  Chicago  Cen- 
ter FOR  Stvdies  tN  Criminal 
Justice,  the  Law  School. 

Chicago.  III..  April  22.  1968. 
Hon.   Joseph   Tydincs. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Tydings:  I  write  to  you 
about  Title  II  of  3.  917  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  I  do  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
ceive Congressional  approval. 

I  am  closely  concerned  with  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  crime  in  this  country;  but  I  am  not  a 
specialist  in  constitutional  issues  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  comment  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Title  II  or  on  the  likely  Judicial 
consequences  of  its  legislative  acceptance. 
It  is  clear  to  me.  however,  that  these  pro- 
visions would  make  no  contribution  what- 
soever to  reducing  crime  or  the  fear  of 
crime  in  this  country.  They  would  not  Im- 
prove our  prevention  or  treatment  methods. 
They  would  not.  I  believe,  increase  police 
crime  clearance  rates.  They  are  the  product 
of  misplaced  frustration,  not  relevant  to  the 
serious  problems  of  crime  and  its  effective 
control. 

No  responsible  student  of  criminal  law  can 
look  at  the  overcrowded  dockets  and  routine 
processing  of  criminal  cases  in  many  State 
jurisdictions  in  this  country  without  recog- 
mzlng  the  need  for  some  extra-State  protec- 
tion both  of  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  of 
the  integrity  of  the  system  which  confronts 
them. 

The  better  pwllce  forces  and  virtually  all 
policemen  now  face  community  anxieties 
about  crime  m  the  streets  which  often  soimd 
to  them  like  cries  for  action — any  action — 
prompt  and  forceful.  They  need  the  protec- 
tions of  clear  rules.  Title  li  would  deny  them 
this.  Its  passage  at  this  time  would  undercut 
the  more  thoughtful  voices  within  the  police 
not  only  for  lawful  law  enforcement  but  for 
effective  law  enforcement.  This  Act  at  this 
time  would  be  seen  by  many  police  as  a  man- 
date for  unlawfulness;  there  is  little  the 
country  needs  less,  and  many  other  police- 
men realize  this. 

These  views  are.  of  course,  my  own;  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Crim- 
inal Justice  but  I  know  my  views  are  widely 
shared  by  my  colleagues.  ' 

Yours  sincerely. 

Norval   Morris. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Law  School. 
Chicago.  III..  April  22.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Tydings:  I  am  wTlting  to 
express  my  concern  over  Title  II  of  Senate 
Bill  917.  as  recently  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  Title  takes  a  sub- 
stantial step  backward  in  the  quest  for  civi- 
lized criminal  procedure,  and  it  is  in  several 
respects  of  quite  doubtful  constitutionality. 

1.  Section  2256.  which  would  virtually 
abolish  federal  habeas  corpus  for  persons 
convicted  in  state  courts,  would  shift  to  the 
already  burdened  Supreme  Court  the  entire 
task  of  overseeing  the  constitutionality  of 
state  criminal  proceedings.  Recent  decisions 
demonstrate  that  the  state  courts  are  not 
always  able  or  willing  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  accused.  The  avail- 
ability of  habeas  corpus  in  the  federal  dis- 
trict courts  gives  some  assurance  that  meri- 
torious claims  will  not  get  lost  in  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  petitions  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  district  courts  are  in  a  better 


position  than  Is  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  constitutionality  of  convictions  because 
of  their  ability  to  conduct  factual  hearings. 
To  make  the  state-court  decision  conclusive 
as  to  matters  that  were  or  even  could  have 
been  determined  is  to  subordinate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  to  considera- 
tions of  procedural  expediency.  To  require  a 
man  to  serve  an  unconstitutional  sentence 
because  his  lawyer  bungled  is  not  a  choice 
worthy  of  a  free  society. 

Moreover,  section  2256  runs  afoul  of  the 
provision  in  Article  I.  Section  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbidding  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus.  It  is  no  defense  that  the  proposal 
leaves  habeas  corpus  intact  as  to  persons  in 
custody  other  than  pursuant  to  a  state-court 
Judgment;  as  held  in  Eisentrager  v.  Forrestal, 
174  P.  2d  961  (DC.  Cir.  1949).  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  suspension  of  the  privilege  as  to 
any  class  of  person.s.  Nor  is  it  material  that 
the  proposal  purports  not  to  eliminate  habeas 
Jurisdiction  but  only  to  make  the  state  judg- 
ment conclusive;  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  clear  that  review  of  issues  available  in 
the  state  courts  is  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  federal  rights  on  habeas  corpus,  see 
Pay  V.  Noia.  372  U.S.  391  ( 1963 1 .  and  to  forbid 
investigation  of  such  issues  would  effectively 
suspend  the  privilege. 

2.  Section  3502  is  an  even  more  drastic 
proposal  designied  to  eliminate  altogether 
federal  review  of  the  validity  of  confessions 
utilized  in  state  criminal  proceedings.  To 
abandon  the  long-established  principle  of 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  denial  of  fed- 
eral rights  in  state  courts  would  be  to  risk 
leaving  those  denials  uncorrected  and  also 
to  Invite  dlsunlformity  among  the  States  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Constitution.  The  fact  that  illegal  convic- 
tions today  continue  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  before  being  set  aside  attests  to  the 
present  need  to  preserve  the  Stipreme  Court's 
power. 

The  section  too  presents  serious  consti- 
tutional dlfBcultles.  Although  Congress  has 
power  under  Article  III  to  make  "exceptions" 
to  the  Supreme  Cotirt's  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, it  has  never  been  held  that  this  power 
can  be  used  to  frustrate  substantive  consti- 
tutional rights.  Ex  parte  McCardle.  7  Wall. 
506  (1864).  which  upheld  a  limitation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  by  appeal,  em- 
phasized that  other  avenues  to  the  Court 
remained  open.  Cf.  Battaglia  v.  General 
Motors  Corp..  169  P.  2d  254  (2d  Cir.  19481  and 
Eisentrager  v.  Forrestal.  174  P. 2d  961  (D.C. 
Cir.  1949).  both  holding  the  analogous  power 
of  Congress  to  limit  district-court  Jurisdic- 
tion subject  to  constitutional  limitations. 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  acts  of  government,  a  critical  part  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  would  be  a 
delusion  If  it  could  be  defeated  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  phrasing  a  statute  in  jurisdic- 
tional terms. 

Section  3502  is  subject  to  an  additional 
constitutional  infirmity,  for  it  attempts  to 
deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  power  not 
over  whole  cases  but  over  a  single  issue. 
Even  if  Congress  were  free  to  deprive  the 
Court  of  Jurisdiction  altogether,  it  could 
scarcely  order  the  Court  to  decide  cases  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution.  Ever  since 
Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch  137  (1803), 
it  has  been  settled  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  a  Judgment  is  properly  brought  before 
it.  mtist  obey  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
cannot  therefore  be  directed  to  affirm  con- 
victions unconstitutionally  obtained. 

3.  The  provisions  in  proposed  sections 
3501  and  3502  permitting  the  admission  of 
eyewitness  testimony  and  of  volimtary  con- 
fessions are  designed  to  overtiu-n  recent  Su- 
preme Cotirt  decisions  recognizing  the  right 
of  a  suspect  to  prompt  arraignment,  to  be 
Informed  of  his  rights,  to  the  effective  aid  of 
counsel,  and  to  effective  cross-examination 
and  confrontation  of  witnesses.  Insofar  as 
these  decisions  were  based  upon  interpreta- 


tion of  the  Constitution,  the  proposals  are 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress;  the  federal 
courts  cannot  be  told  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Miranda  and  Wade  decisions  ex- 
plicitly invoked  the  Constitution;  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  McNabb-Mallory  rul? 
requiring  prompt  arraignment,  while  based 
in  those  decisions  upon  the  Court's  super- 
visory power  over  lower  federal  courts,  would 
be  held  to  be  required  by  the  Constitution 
If  the  supervisory  power  were  curtailed.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  the  Title  II  proposals  are 
most  unfortunate.  Tliey  encourage  delay  in 
arraignment,  which  is  an  Important  safe- 
guard against  arbitrary  incarceration.  They 
encourage  law-enforcement  officers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  suspects.  They 
Increase  the  danger  of  convicting  innocent 
persons  on  what  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
once  called  the  untrustworthy  testimony  i.f 
strangers  who  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  cf 
the  criminal.  They  suggest  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  treat  those  ac- 
cused of  crime  in  a  fair  and  civilized  manner. 
I  urge  that  Title  II  be  omitted  from  Sen- 
ate Bill  917. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

David  P.  Curhie. 
Professor  of  Lau\ 

College  op  Law. 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  April  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D    Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Coimnittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  your  letter  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  our  law  school  respecting  Title  II 
of  S.  917.  Before  April  29th,  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  uTite  a  brief  or  to  comment  at  any 
length.  Under  the  circumstances.  I  shall 
simply  state  my  conclusion.  The  enactment 
of  Title  II  of  S.  917  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward  in  a  civilized  society. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn-DUR  R.  Lester. 
Rufus  King  Professor 

of  Constitutional  Law. 

The  University  of  Connecticitt 

School  of  Law. 
West  Hartford.  Conn.,  May  3. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  would  like  to 
express  our  views  concerning  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  bill. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  in  effect  repeal  the  Miranda 
and  Wade  cases  are  unconstitutional,  and 
that  Congressional  attempts  to  undo  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  Constitutional  Law 
do  not  reflect  credit  on  the  legislative  process. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  withdraw 
the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  over  state 
court  convictions,  although  argually  consti- 
tutional, are  unwise  and  unwarranted.  We 
feel  that  legislative  action  which  is  designed 
to  limit  the  availability  of  federal  judicial 
protection  of  individual  constitutional  rights 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  A.  LaPlante, 

Professor  of  Lair. 
Arnold  H.  Loewy, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

University  of  Detroit 

School  of  Law, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  May  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  Dean.  Father  Paul  Har- 
brecht.  referred  your  letter  of  April  19,  1968 
to  various  faculty  members  with  academic 
responsibility  over  the  subject  matter  of 
S917,  the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
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and  Safe  Streets  Bill.  As  I  teach  the  basic 
six-hour  course  in  Constitutional  Law  as  well 
as  the  Seminar  in  Crime  and  Society  (Crimi- 
nology) I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  indicate  that  I  fully  agree  with  your 
stand  regarding  "Htle  II,  as  I  have  In  the  past 
with  respect  to  the  Dirksen  Amendment  on 
reapportionment  (eg.  your  remarks  of  March 
22  1967  on  the  Senate  floor) . 

Although  the  McNabb-Mallory  Rule  should 
be'  retained  as  a  standard  for  states  to  work 
toward  in  their  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  and  thus  proposed  section  3501 
should  be  struck  down.  I  would  like  to  center 
mv  remarks  on  proposed  sections  3502.  3503 
aiid  2256  due  to  the  portentous  ramifications 
thev  embody  with  respect  to  the  federal 
balince-of-power.  Such  dangers  are  pro  tanto 
enhanced  with  the  diminishing  powers  of  the 
states  due  to  their  failure  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  population.  Given  this  increas- 
ing political  fact  of  American  life,  the  fed- 
eral balance  of  power  so  wisely  provided  by 
our  founding  fathers  constitutes  a  virtual 
•last  stand"  against  a  situation  conducive  to 
absolutism. 

First  let  us  look  to  experience.  Over  the  one 
hundred  seventy  nine  years  of  the  republic 
there  have  been  only  three  opinions  nf  the 
Supreme  Court  that  have  had  to  be  reversed 
by  .imendment,  viz.  Amendments  11.  13-15. 
and  16.  If  after  given  a  chance  to  operate,  the 
decisions  obviously  attacked  are  improper 
ones,  then  all  informed  citizens  committed 
to  our  utilitarian  system  would  have  to  reply, 
"so  be  it."  However,  the  truth  is  that  the 
above  proposed  sections  represent  the  pres- 
sure of  a  small  minority  of  politically  power- 
ful individuals  who  mistakenly  feel  that 
they,  and  their  past  performance,  are  at- 
t  icited  when  the  Supreme  Court  attempts  to 
equalize  the  substance  of  criminal  Justice 
meted  out  to  all  citizens  in  spite  of  their 
linancial  and  or  intellectual  resources. 

Those    instances,   for   example,    where    at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  determine  if  the 
decisions  regarding  confessions   have   had    a 
negative  impact  on  successful  prosecutions. 
the  answer  has  almost  always  'oeen   no.    (I 
fay  "almost  always'  because  I  am  not  aware 
of"  any   such   reports,   but   admit    they   may 
exist.)    Tlie    Eleventh    Amendment    resulted 
from  an  error  of  draftsmanship;    the   13-15 
from  a  basic  social  problem  still  with  us.  and 
then  only  after  a  bloody  war;   and  the  16th 
from   the   political   ramifications   of   the   in- 
dustrial revolution.  Let  us  not  now  set  the 
c.angerous  precedent  of  allowing  special-in- 
•crest   groups    (however   well-meaning   they 
may   feel   their  cause  to  bei    the   ability   to 
overturn  untested  rules  directed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual,  the  very  raison  de 
ttre  of  our  nation.  As  Justice  Brandeis  once 
vTote.  "The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
;u   the   insidious   encroachment   by    men   of 
.L-eal,     well-meaning     but     without     under- 
standing." 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
c.ises  in  issue  with  both  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
i-nd  former  Justice  Tom  Clark.  The  latter 
informed  me  shortly  after  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion that  he  has  realized  the  wisdom  be- 
i:ind  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court,  and 
.-.upports  it.  Mav  I  suggest  you  request  that 
lie.  or  both  he  and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  (if 
tradition  permits)  be  called  to  testify  re- 
garding the  proposed  legislation.  May  I  sug- 
cest  District  Attorney  Yeager  of  Los  An- 
iieles   Countv.   California,  also   be   called. 

More  dangerous  than  the  substance  of 
these  proposals,  and  the  portentous  conse- 
quences of  further  dividing  this  nation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  is  the  methods 
the  proponents  choose  to  realize  their  objec- 
tives. Rather  than  attempt  the  Amendment 
route,  honestly  proclaiming  their  objective, 
and  requesting  the  people  for  a  mandate 
through  the  state  legislatures,  the  supporters 
of  the  Title  II  are  willing  to  risk  a  serious 
impairment  of  the  federal  balance-of-power. 
with  all  the  consequences  alluded  to  above. 


If  I  may  be  allowed  to  utilize  a  cliche,  they 
are  willing  to  run  the  grave  risk  of  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  what  deem  to  be  bath 
water. 

Moreover.     Uie    legislation    raises    serious 
problems  of  constitutional  dimensions.  It  is 
true  that  Ei  Parte  McCardle  is  on  the  books. 
It  Is  a  product  of  its  times,  of  Reconstruction 
with  Its  concomitant  national  anger  over  the 
unnecessary     carnage     of     brother     against 
brother.  But  it  was  followed  later  the  same 
year  by  Ex  Parte  Yerger,  and   most  signlfl- 
cantly.    by    United    States    v.    Klein    shortly 
thereafter.    With    the    disappearance   during 
recent    years    of    the    deference    granted    to 
property  rights  (Klein)  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  individual  (McCardle).  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  my  opinion,  will  deem  the 
above  proposals  regarding  its  jurisdiction  un- 
constitutional as  i.  violation  of  the  balance- 
of-power.  Certainly  the  language  of  Dakcr  v. 
Carr  as  well  as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  remarks 
m  Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok  in  response  to  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  tends  to  support  my  conclu- 
sion. ,  ,,, 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  where  will 
Congress  hnd  itself?  It  will  in  effect  "Ix-  out 
on  a  limb."   It  will  have  forced   upon  lt.seir 
the  choice  between  backing  down  In  the  lace 
of  a  challenge  to  its  power  under  Article  HI, 
Section   2,   Paragraph   2.   Sentence   2   of    tije 
Constitution,  or  calling  into  issue  the  f  unda- 
menual  power  of  judicial  review  upon  which 
rests  our  most  sacred  and  tradition.. Uy  pro- 
claimed national  characteristic— that  .ve  are 
a  nation  "of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

One  is  compelled  to  ask.  For  what  pur- 
pose does  Congress  present  itself  with  this 
possible  dilemma?"  "Is  it  due  to  a  basic  na- 
tional need  or  requirement?"  (I  find  none!) 
"Is  it  acting  to  protect  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican principle  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
the  individual?"  (Quite  the  contrary  will  re- 
sult )  Thus,  perhaps  presumptuously,  I  must 
suggest  th^t  Congress  forbear,  lest  it  and  the 
nation  end  up  the  eventual  victims  of  the 
ominous  legislative  effort. 
Respectfully, 

Allen  Sultan, 
Assistant  Professor. 


Duke  University, 
Durham.  N.C..  April  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
US.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  senator  Tydings;  We  write  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  defeat  of  Title  II  of 
the   so-called   Omnibus   Crime   Control    and 
Safe  Streets  bill.  Title  II  contains  a  number 
of  unfortunate  amendments.  One  would  deny 
lower  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  ntertaln 
collateral    attacks    on    state    court    criminal 
judgments    even    where    the    constitutional 
rights  of  state  defendants  have  been  abridged 
thereby    overruling    Toun.icnd    v.    Sam    and 
Fay  V   A'oin.  Another  would  deprive  both  the 
lower  federal  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  power  to  review  the  voluntariness  of 
a   confession   admitted   In   a  state  criminal 
trial  where  the  highest  courts  of  a  State  has 
found  the  confession  voluntary,  regardless  of 
whether  the  State  court  flagrantly  defied  the 
Supreme  Court's  prior  determinations  of  the 
appropriate  standards  required  to  be  applied 
by  the  Fourteenth.  Sixth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments. Another  provision  vv-ould  permit  the 
introduction  of  a  confession  into  evidence  in 
a  federal  trial  if  the  court  determined  that 
the    confession   was   voluntary,    even    if    the 
confession  resulted  from  a  custodial  Interro- 
gation in  which  the  defendant  had  not  been 
informed  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation and  his  right  to  assistance  of  counsel 
as  required  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  .as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda 
v    Arizona.  The  bill  would  also  overturn  the 
McNabb-Mallorv  doctrine  which  for  twenty 
years  has  excluded  the  admission  of  confes- 
sions obtained  during  a  period  of  unneces- 


sary delay  botweeti  arrest  and  presentment 
Ijefore  a  magistrate  in  federal  trials.  Another 
amendment  apparently  designed  to  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Wade 
and  Gilbert  c.ises.  would  not  only  permit  the 
introduction  of  'eye  witness"  testimony 
under  circumstances  where  a  defendant  haa 
been  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  a 
lineup,  in  violation  of  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
but  would  go  so  far  as  to  permit  its  admis- 
sion in  circumstances  where  the  udmis.slon 
of  such  testimony  would  constitute  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  "law,  as  in  the  case  of  testi- 
mony resulting  from  an  unfairly  staged 
lineup.  ,  ,  , 

At  this  late  date  In  our  constitutional  his- 
tory it  Lcems  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court 
i.i  the  final  arbiter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  the  meaning  of  Marbury  v. 
Madison.  The  Cowrt  has  interpreted  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  Miranda  and  the  Sixth 
Amendment  in  Wade.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Congress,  and  l)eyond  Its  power,  to 
overrule  these  decisions.  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  it  has  no  right  to  require  a  Icderal  court 
to  permit  a  conviction  to  rest  on  evidence 
obtained  in  violation  of  the")Constitution. 
Furthermore  the  impartial  studies  now  avail- 
able (Yale.  Georgetown,  Pittsburgh)  provide 
no  Ijasis  for  a  belief  that  these  decisions  have 
had  any  substantial  effect  upon  [KJlice  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  tlie  right 
to  review   a  state  court  ruling  :.dmilting  a 
confession  obtained  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
or    Fourteenth    Amendments,    after    a    state 
Supreme  Court  has  opined  that  the  confes- 
sion is  voluntiiry.  The  jwwer  to  limit  the  ap- 
licllate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  Iff 
a.sserted  to  find  support  In  Ex  parte  .McCardle, 
decided  a  century  ago    It  is  doubtful  If  Mc- 
Cardle would  be  decided  the  same  way  today. 
Indeed  its  holding  was  limited  two  years  later 
in  United  States  v.  Klein.  In  any  case,  even 
If  It  continues  to  have  vitality,  it  may  be 
distinguished.    The    bill    in    question    poses 
grave  problems  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  which  did   not  face   the  Co\irt  in   ;if''- 
Cardlc.  A  singlo  class  of  defendants  In  state 
prosecutions,   those   whose   confessions   have 
been   found  voluntary   by  the   highest  state 
courts,  are  alone  deprived  of  the  right  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  lower  court 
rulings"  affecting  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stttution.  It  is  extremely  questionable  if  there 
is  anything   about   this  class  of  defendants 
whtcli  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  merit  sub- 
jecting  its   members   to   this   type   of   overt 
discrimination. 

In  any  case,  the  attempt  to  d'.vest  the  Court 
of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  an  area  where 
Congress  disagrees  with  its  decisions  poses  a 
great  threat  to  the  balance  of  powers.  The 
attempted  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  Con- 
gress would  set  an  unfortunate  precedent 
which  might  ultimately  imperil  the  judicial 
independence  which  has  been  the  bulw.'.rk 
of  freedom  .-^^mce  the  inception  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  immediate  result  of  divesting  the  court 
of  Jurisdiction  to  review  rulings  of  "volun- 
tariness' is  clear.  Two  cases  during  the  pres- 
ent term  provide  examples  of  the  level  if 
civilization  in  criminal  procedure  which 
would  result  from  limiting  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  as  the  bill  proposes. 

In  Be'echcr  v.  Alabama  a  l)adly  wounded 
negro  confessed  to  the  rape  and  murder  of 
a  white  woman  at  gunpoint  after  Tennessee 
police  had  told  him  that  they  would  kill  him 
If  he  didn't  tell  the  truth  and  fired  a  riffe 
next  to  his  car  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
point.  Five  davs  later  in  a  morphine  .stupor 
and  intense  pain  the  defendant  signed  writ- 
ten  confessions  prepared  by  Alabama  invcst:- 
gators  who  had  engaged  in  a  90  minute  con- 
versation with  him  after  the  defendant  had 
been  instructed  to  "cooperate"  with  them  by 
the  medical  attendant  in  charge.  The  Ala- 
bama   Supreme   Court   concluded    that   the 
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confessions  taken  from  him  by  the  Investign- 
tors  were  voluntary. 

In  Brookt  V.  Florida  the  defendant  ac- 
cused of  rioting  in  a  prison  was  confined  with 
two  other  prisoners  for  14  days  In  a  cell  7 
to  13  feet  long  and  6|i  feet  wide.  Tlie  cell 
had  no  external  window,  no  bed  or  other  fur- 
nishings or  facilities  except  a  hole  in  the 
floor  which  served  as  a  commode.  Brooks  was 
fed  12  ounces  of  "peas  and  carrots  in  a  soup 
form"  and  eight  ounces  of  water  daily.  The 
defendants  testimony  that  he  was  stripped 
naiced  before  being  thrown  into  the  cell  was 
not  controverted.  During  his  two  weeks  his 
only  contact  with  the  outside  room  was  in- 
terviews with  the  prison's  investigating  of- 
fice. On  the  15th  day  of  confinement  u^ider 
these  conditions,  the  defendant  was  brought 
before  the  investigating  officer  and  confessed. 
The  Florida  court  upheld  this  conviction. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
could  want  state  rulings  of  this  kind  to  be 
upheld.  Bu;  this  would  be  the  result  of  the 
bill  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  denial  of  jurisdiction  to  lower  federal 
courts  in  Civses  in  which  slate  criminal  Judg- 
ments are  attacked  on  constitutional  grounds 
is  defended  upon  the  basis  of  the  Congres- 
sional power  to  Uinit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  fMeral  courts.  The  practical  effect 
would  be  to  suspend  for  state  prisoners  the 
federal  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  •'Great 
Writ'  which  has  protected  the  liberty  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons  for  almost  tliree  hun- 
dred years.  In  addition,  substantial  problems 
of  equal  protection  are  implicit  in  a  situation 
where  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  de- 
pends on  local  option  unless  Supreme  Coiut 
review  can  be  obtained.  Even  if  such  a  dras- 
tic step  is  constitutional.  It  seems  clearly  to 
be  unwise.  The  large  number  of  cases  brought 
to  the  federal  courts  by  state  prisoners  has 
resulted  from  two  factors,  the  refusal  or  fail- 
ure of  some  state  courts  to  follow  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  and  the  failure  of  most 
states  to  enact  modern  post-convictions  rem- 
edies. The  Supreme  Court  is  not  able  to  re- 
view all  cases  where  there  are  substantial  al- 
legations of  deprivation  of  Constitutional 
rights.  To  permit  the  continued  confinement 
of  state  prisoners,  whose  convictions  rest  on 
evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  whose  sentences  violate  Con- 
stitutional mandates,  would  make  the  Bill  of 
Rights  meaningless  to  substantial  numbers 
of  citizens  accused  of  crime,  and  reduce  the 
Supremacy  clause  to  a  meaningless  rubric  in 
the  field  of  criminal  procedure.  It  would  also 
remove  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to  tlie 
reform  of  state  criminal  procedure. 

Over-turning  the  ^fcSabb-^faUorl/  rule  Is 
likewise  unwise.  During  twenty  years  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  device  for  dis- 
couraging arrests  without  probable  cause, 
and  implementing  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  the  right  to  counsel,  and  the 
right  to  bail.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has.  in  the  past  or  at  the  pres- 
ent, constituted  any  impediment  to  federal 
law  enforcement  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Last  ye.Tx  the  Congress  passed  legislation 
over-cumlng  the  Mallory  Rule  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  requiring  the  safeguards 
constitutionally  required  by  the  Miranda  de- 
cision which  are  absent  from  the  present 
bill.  The  present  effort  to  overturn  Mallory 
can  only  be  described  as  a  symbolic  gesture 
designed  to  set  back  the  evolution  of  a  crim- 
inal procedure  which  will  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizenry  with  no  attendant  benefits 
to  law  enforcement.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bill  seeks  to  achieve  these  objects  again 
raises  doubts  concerning  Its  constitution- 
ality. The  bill  does  not  permit  delays  in  order 
to  interrogate.  It  requires  the  Court  to  admit 
evidence  obtained  during  a  period  of  unlaw- 
ful delay.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an 
approach  Is  consistent  with  the  Imperative 
of  Judicial  independence  and  the  integrity  of 
the  [Mx>cesse3  of  justice  which  are  implicit  in 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution. 


These  comments  are  not  Intended  to  con- 
stitute a  detailed  presentation  of  all  of  the 
legal  principles  Involved.  We  regret  that  we 
were  not  Invited  to  present  our  views  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  under  circum- 
stances where  a  scholarly  study  could  have 
been  prepared.  This  document  has  been  pre- 
pared In  the  few  days  available  to  us  after 
receipt  of  your  letter  In  an  effort  to  express 
sincere  hope  that  the  .Senate  will  delete  Title 
II  from  the  bill  when  it  reaches  the  floor. 
Your  very  truly. 

A.  Kenneth  Pye. 
Professor  of  Law   \Criminal  Procedure], 
Duke  University. 

Wn,Li.\M   W.   Van   Alsttne. 
Professor  of  Laiv    [Constitutional  Law] 
Duke  Unirersity. 

D.ANiFL  H.  PoLLrrr, 
Professor   of   Law    [Constitutional    Law 
oflte    Criminal    Procedure].    University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Pr.^nk  R.  Strong. 
Professor  of  Laic    [Constitutional  Law] 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Emory  University. 

School  of  Law, 
Atlanta.  Ga..  April  24, 1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tvdings, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wu.'<hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  sending  me  a  copy  of  Title  IT 
of  S.  917  and  calling  attention  to  the  effect 
of  Its  provisions  on  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  have  delineated  for 
our  society  the  outlines  of  "fair  treatment" 
for  persons  suspected  of  crime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  our  society  Is 
presented,  by  an  authoritative  branch  of 
government,  with  a  higher  standard  of  "fair 
treatment"  than  what  has  customarily  been 
followed,  another  branch  of  government  can 
hardly  settle  for  less.  The  point  is  that  new 
ideas  have  already  come  upon  the  current 
.scene  in  this  .area  of  criminal  procedures  and 
Title  II.  even  if  passed,  cannot  obliterate 
these  ideas;  such  legislation  can  only  mark 
those  who  support  it  as  being  willing  to  set- 
tle for  "unfair  treatment" — and  this  in  the 
face  of  our  time-honored  notion  that  a  man 
Is  presiuned  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

It  is  really  strange  legislation  that  de- 
liberately sets  our  federal  trial  coiirt  Judges 
against  our  federal  appellate  judges  and  our 
state  courts  against  our  fe<ieral  courts  when 
the  situation  today  cries  out  for  more  unity. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  better  way. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ben  F.  Johnson. 

Dean. 

Georgetown 
University  Law  Center. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  3.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washingto7i.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  We  write  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  defeat  of  Title  II  of 
the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  bill.  Our  position  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  is  well  stated  by  Professor  A. 
Kenneth  Pye  of  the  Duke  University  School 
of  L.aw  in  his  letter  of  April  26,  addressed  to 
you. 

We  stress  that  those  portions  of  Title  11, 
(Section  3501  and  3503)  which  would  abro- 
gate the  Supreme  Court's  interpretations  of 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  in  the 
Miranda,  Wade,  and  Gilbert  decisions  are 
plainly  unconstitutional.  As  Professor  Pye 
points  out.  the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  final  arbiter  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  doubted.  By  attempt- 
ing to  abolish  these  decisions,  the  Congress 
flouts  the  balance  of  powers  which  is  the 
heart  of  our  constitutional  government. 

Proponents  of  Title  II  may  point  to  the 
language  of  Miranda  and    Wade  suggesting 


th.at  Congress  and  the  States  are  at  liberty 
to  develop  workable  safeguards  for  implp- 
mentlng  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendmer!' 
rights  of  an  accused  during  custodial  inter- 
rogation and  pretrial  lineups.  The  fallacy  in 
this  argument  Is  that  Sections  3501  and  35'M 
completely  fnt!  to  provide  even  minimn!  snfp- 
gunrds.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  thn 
these  provisions  contemplate  derojTntlon  and 
abrogation,  rather  than  implementation,  of 
the  decisions.  In  Miranda.  Mr.  Ciilef  Justlc:- 
Warren  obsen'ed:  "Where  rights  secured  bv 
the  Constitution  are  involved,  there  can  ';^ 
no  rule  making  or  legislation  which  would 
abrogate  them." 

The  other  provisions  of  Title  n  overturn- 
ing the  McNabb- Mallory  Doctrine  and  divest- 
ing lower  federal  courts  of  JurtKdictlon  .to 
entertain  collateral  attacks  on  State  courr 
criminal  Judgments  are  both  constitution- 
ally suspect  and  unwise  It  is  regrettable  th  r 
the  pendency  of  this  bill  before  the  Jtidiclarv 
Committee  received  so  little  publicity,  ancl 
that  interested  persons  have  not  had  time 
to  develop  the  kinds  of  analysis  so  sorely 
needed  for  reasonable  cont,'ressiona!  con- 
sideration of  legislation  of  such  vast  and 
unprecedented  implications.  We  believe,  for 
example,  that  available  omperical  data  wiU 
not  demonstrate  that  the  Mallory  rule  h.is 
signific-antly  impeded  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment activity  in  the  federal  system.  We  also 
Believe  that  the  availability  of  federal  habeas 
corpus  to  state  prisoners  is  an  indispensahh' 
bulwark  against  procedural  arbitrariness  and 
injustice  in  the  States. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  enactment  <:' 
Title  II  would  seriously  jeopardize  t!ie  rights 
of  all  accused,  state  and  federal,  guilty  and 
Iruiocent,  and  would  represent  a  rftreat  ti 
principles  of  law  enforcement  and  crtmintl 
procedure  long  since  discredited  and  con- 
sidered repugnant  to  the  concept  of  equal 
Justice  in  a  civilized  society. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Addison  M.  Bowman. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law   {Criminal 
Justice) . 

Sa'mxtel  Dash. 
Professor  of  Law   (.Criminal  Justice). 

John  G.  MtniPHT.  Jr.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law  (Co-Direc- 
tor, Legal  Internship  Program). 

John  R.  Schmertz. 
Associate    Professor    of    Law     {Proce- 
dure and  Evidence) . 

Joseph   M.   Snee.   S.J.. 
Professor  of  Law  (Constitutional  Law) . 

Bethesda,  Md., 

May  2,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Undersigned  faculty  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Center.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, believe  removal  title  n  from  pendinc: 
crime  control  bill  is  of  titmost  importance. 
Legislative  efforts  to  prevent  Supreme  Cour- 
from  performing  its  role  of  constitution.Tl 
adjudicator  seriously  jeopardizes  basic  sep- 
aration of  powers  principle.  Elimination  .  : 
Federal  habeas  corpus  re\1ew  removes  vital 
safeguard  against  abuse  of  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, who  have  often  secured  more  effec- 
tive representation  and  vindication  of  their 
rights  in  Federal  than  in  State  courts. 

Fully  support  your  efforts  to  eliminate 
these  provisions  from  S.  917, 

Richard    C     Allen.    Jerome    .\.    Barron. 

James  M.  Brown,  Monroe  H,  Freedman. 

J.    Reid    Hambrick.    Roger    S.    Kuhn, 

Arthur     Selwyn     Miller,     Donald     P. 

Rotschild.  Ralph  C.  Nash. 

GoNZAGA  University, 
Spokane.  WoiTi.,  April  30,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  Ttdings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  18,  1968  concerning  Senate 
Bill  S.  917.  I   agree  with   your  conclusions 
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concerning  title  II  of  this  bill  In  my  opin- 
ion, much  of  the  bill  is  of  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality in  addition  to  being  extremely 
unwise.  It  Is.  Indeed,  as  you  say,  an  extensive 
legislative  assault  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  support  you  in  yovir  efforts  to  strike  Title 
11  from  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  J.  O'Brien, 

Dean. 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge.  Afas.5..  April  30.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wnshington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  Title  II  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (S.  917).  This  Title  seems  designed 
to  overrule  several  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  including  Miranda  v.  Arizona  and 
United  States  v.  Wade.  Tlie  effect  of  these 
decisions  upon  law  enforcement  is  as  yet  un- 
known. But,  regardless  of  their  merits,  we 
believe  that  enactment  of  Title  II  is  not  an 
appropriate  way  to  deal  with  any  problems 
they  may  raise. 

The  language  of  Title  II  makes  far  reach- 
!Tii?.  .and  possibly  dangerous,  changes  in  the 
■,v  r-KMne    of    our    Constitutional    system.    By 
;.::.;-ii:g  the  power  of   the  federal  courts  to 
rrvipw  rulings  as  to  the  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions and  eye-witness  testimony  in  crlm- 
in.'il  cases,  the  bill  will  lead  to  nonuniform 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  And.  to 
see   the   Constitution   applied  differently   In 
ditTerent  places  is  likely  to  create  disrespect 
fir  the  law.  Moreover,  partial  elimination  of 
the  liat>eas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  all  federal 
courts   will   either   prevent  defendants   from 
"naving  questions  of  federal  law  determined 
;n    I   federal   forum,   or   vastly    increase   the 
^■^rkload    and    impair    the    efficiency   of    the 
.-^u.Teme  Court.  Finally,  for   this  legislation 
to  !.ttempt  by  statute  either  to  overturn  par- 
ticular Constitutional  rulings,  or  to  restrict 
the  court's  jurisdiction  over  Issues  in  a  case 
which  would   be  governed  by  those  rulings, 
r.iises   very   serious  constitutional   problems. 
Tlie  attempt  suggests  a  dangerous  tinkering 
with  the  delicate  check-and-taalance  system. 
If  revision  of  Miranda  and    Wade  is  felt  de- 
sirable,  we    believe   Congress   should    accept 
the  Court's  suggestion,  made  in  those  cases. 
to  enact  alternative   legislative  solutions  to 
thp  underlying  problems  involved — the  prob- 
lems of  police  interrogation,  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  need  for  counsel,  the  line-up,  and 
eye-witness  testimony.  We  see  no  reason  to 
holieve  that  these  problems^  which  gave  rise 
t'l   the    Miranda    and    Wade    cases — can    be 
solved  merely  by  removing  the  courts'  juris- 
diction  to  deal   with   them.   Finely   tailored, 
sharply  focused  solutions,   not  a  broad  un- 
ciiscriminating   approach,   are   called  for. 
We.  therefore  oppose  enactment  of  Title  II. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Richard    R.    Baxter.    Professor   of   Law: 
Harold  J.  Bergman.  Professor  of  Law; 
Stephen   G.   Breyer.    Assistant   Profes- 
sor  of   Law:    Clark   Byse,   Professor   of 
Law:  David  F.  Cavers;  Fessenden  Pro- 
fessor  of   Law;    James   H.   Chadbourn. 
Professor    of   Law;    Abram   J.    Chayes, 
Professor   of  Law;    Jerome   A.   Cohen, 
Professor  of  Law. 
Vern     Countryman.    Professor    of    Law; 
John     P.     Dawson.     Charles     Stebbins 
Fairchild   Professor   of   Law;    Alan   M. 
Dershowitz.  Professor  of  Law;  Richard 
H.   Field.  Professor  of  Law;   Roger  D. 
Fisher.     Professor     of    Law;     Paul     A. 
Freund,  Carl  M.  Loeb.  University  Pro- 
fessor:    Charles     Fried,     Professor     of 
Law:    Livingston    Hall,    Roscoe   Pound 
Professor  of  Law:   Milton  Katz.  Henry 
L.  Stimson.  Professor  of  Law:  Andrew 
L.  Kaufman.  Professor  of  Law;   Louis 
Loss.   William  Nelson  Cromwell.  Pro- 
fessor of  Law. 


John  H.  Mansfield,  Professor  of  Law; 
Prank  I.  Michelman,  Professor  of  Law; 
Charles  R.  Nesson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Law;  Prank  E.  A.  Sander,  Professor 
of  Law;  David  L.  Shapiro,  Profe.ssor 
of  Law;  Morgan  Shipman,  A.sslstant 
Profe.ssor  of  Law;  Saniuel  Edmund 
Thorne,  Professor  of  Legal  History; 
Donald  T.  Trautman.  Professor  of  Law; 
Arthur  T.  von  Mehren.  Professor  of 
Law;  James  Vorenberg.  Professor  of 
Law;  Lloyd  L.  Welnreb,  Assistant  Pro- 
fe.ssor of  Law;  Adam  Ynrmalinsky. 
Professor  of  Law;  Albert  M.  Sachs, 
Professor  of  Law:  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr  , 
Dane  Professor  .if  Law:  Paul  M  Bator. 
Professor  of  Law;  Derek  C.  Bok,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law. 

L\w  PcKOOL  o?  Harvard  University, 

Camhridoe.  Mas^..  April  30.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Senate  Offire  Building. 
Wa.shitigtoii.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  the  defeat  of  Title  II  of  the  pending 
crime  control  bill,  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion in  Saturday's  press.  In  my  view,  three 
simple  points  are  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  this  is  highly  tuisound  legislation. 

First.  It  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  legislative  branch  to  overturn 
constitutional  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  l)y  curtailing  the  Court's  juri.sdictlon, 
as  vliis  bill  would  do  in  adding  proposed  .Sec- 
tion 3502  to  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  We  live  in  times  in  which  it  Is  In- 
creasingly difficult  yet  Increasingly  impor- 
tant to  maintain  the  rule  of  law.  1  suggest 
that  it  would  encourage  disrespect  for  law 
for  the  Congress  to  use  political  power  to 
shut  otr  acce.ss  to  normal  judicial  process  as 
a  method  of  preventing  the  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution. 

Second.  Congress  haS  laid  no  foundation 
for  such  drastic  action.  It  is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  even  probable  that  Congress  could 
make  enormously  important  contributions 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
confessions.  The  Miranda  case  should  not  l)e 
the  l.ist  word.  But  as  matters  stand,  an  in- 
sufficient time  has  elapsed  to  perceive  the 
effects  of  the  Miranda  line  of  cases,  and -the 
Congress  has  not  even  conducted  a  thorough 
and  systematic  study  of  the  problems  of  con- 
fessions in  criminal  cases.  All  Title  II  ac- 
complishes is  to  revive  the  old  rule  of  volun- 
tariness which,  standing  alone,  has  proved 
demonstrably  inadequate  to  prevent  the  use 
of  'the  third  degree"  in  procuring  confes- 
sions from  suspected  criminals.  To  develop 
a  new  rule  requires  careful  factual  study  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Miranda  principle 
and  the  examination  of  alternatives.  No  such 
groundwork  has  been  laid  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Title  II. 

Third,  proposed  Section  3502  of  "ntle  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable. Tlie  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  reverse  State  convictions  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  highly  debatable  cases,  but  it  has 
also  been  necessary  to  prevent  shocking 
travesties  on  Justice.  For  example,  in  Ash- 
craft  v.  Tennessee.  322  U.S.  143.  two  defend- 
ants were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  99 
years  in  the  penitentiary  almost  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  confessions  procured  by  holding 
them  without  sleep  or  rest,  under  a  glaring 
light,  for  36  hours  of  constant  questioning, 
by  teams  of  lawyers  and  investigators.  In 
Brown  v.  Mi.-isis.nppi.  297  U.S.  278,  the  con- 
fe.sslon  was  obtained  by  twice  hanging  the 
defendant  by  the  neck  from  a  tree  limb  and 
then  tying  him  to  a  tree  and  beating  him 
until  he  confessed.  The  violence  and  torture 
in  Chambers  v.  Florida,  309  U.S.  227  were 
scarcely  less  brutal.  Ordinarily  the  State 
judges  are  quick  to  correct  such  travesties 
upon  civilized  justice.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  only  cor- 


rective Is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Proposed  Section  3502  lumps  all 
these  cases  together  indiscriminately  In  cur- 
tailing the  Court's  Jurisdiction.  Tlie  Court's 
effectiveness  In  correcting  barbarities  like 
Drown.  Chambers,  and  Ashcraft  ultimately 
dejiends  upon  Its  power  to  determine  lor 
Itself  whether  fundamental  rights  were 
denied.  I  find  it  impossible  to  Ijelleve  that  If 
the  Senators  were  aware  of  the  probaljle  im- 
pact of  Title  II  upon  cases  like  Brown. 
Chambers,  and  Ashcraft.  the  .Senate  would 
vote  to  cut  off  Supreme  Court  review  when- 
ever a  State  court  found  that  the  confession 
was  not  the  product  of  coercion. 
Sincerely, 

Archibald  Cox. 

Law  .School  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge.  Mass  .  April  29.  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Butlding. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  write  to  urge  the 
rejection  of  Title  II  of  S.  917.  Title  II  has 
been  drafted  to  overturn  a  number  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  whose  development 
in  the  law  I  liave  been  watching  since  shortly 
after  I  began  leaching  Criminal  Liiw  in  1932. 

There  are  objections  to  Title  II  of  S.  917 
which  go  far  beyond  the  unconstitutionality 
of  some  of  its  sections.  Tliey  would  undo 
the  progress  of  the  past  twenty  years  In  ra- 
tionalizing and  improving  police  practices. 
They  would  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  hold  persons  for  questioning  before  Its 
own  officials  In  federal  cases  for  long  periods 
of  time  They  would  abandon  state  prisoners 
to  the  vagaries  of  state  court  decisions. 

We  are  at  long  last  making  progress  In  the 
proper  and  respecUible  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  advo- 
cate in  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  not  inter- 
fere to  undo  all  the  work  of  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  Federal  Courts. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Livingston  Hall. 
Roscoe  Pound  Professor  of  Law. 

Law^  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  April  29,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  Title  II  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (S  917).  I  share  the  dissatisfaction 
of  many  persons  witli  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Miranda,  Wade,  .and  Mal- 
lory—at  least  as  Mallory  is  applied  in  the 
coiirts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  also  de- 
plore the  indiscriminate  and  destructive  use 
of  habeas  corpus. 

But  Title  II  is  a  thoroughly  indefensible 
approach  to  the  .solution  of  the  problems 
raised  by  these  cases  The  bill  seeks  to  ex- 
clude the  federal  courts  from  the  decision  of 
major  constitutional  i.ssues.  This  reverses 
nearly  200  years  of  constitutional  hLstory. 
Since  the  decision  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia  and 
Martin  v.  Hunters  Lessee  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  constitu- 
tional i-ssues  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our 
federal  Judicial  system.  To  return  the  power 
over  these  decisions  to  the  courts  of  our  50 
states  is  an  invitation  to  confusion,  conflict, 
and  futility.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  that  this 
legi.slation  will  hold  up  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  or  certiorari 
and  the  district  courts  in  habeas  corpus  have 
Juri-sdlctlon  over  cases  insofar  .as  they  In- 
volve constitutional  issues.  Once  they  have 
Jurisdiction  they  cannot  be  forbidden  to  con- 
sider any  Ir^ue  relevant  to  the  disposition  of 
the  case. 

The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  Issues 
raised  by  Miranda,  Wade.  Mallory.  and 
habeas  corpus  Is  by  legislation  directly  ad- 
dressed to  matters  of  criminal  procedure. 
These  questions  are  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 
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I  would  welcome  legislation  of  that  charac- 
ter   but   the   now   proposed    legislation   Is   a 
failure  to  give  these  Issues  the  serious  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Louis  L.  jArre, 
Byrne  Professor  of  Administrative  Law. 

Cambridge.  Mass..  April  30,  196S. 
Senator   Tydincs. 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urgently  hope  Senate  will  reject  title  two 
omnibus  crime  bill  unwise  and  inappropriate 
to   deal   with   difficult  problems  of  criminal 
procedure  by  manipulating  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion and  endangering  delicate  balances  un- 
derlying our  separation  of  powers. 
PA171,  Bator. 
Professor  of  Laii\ 
Harvard  Law  School. 


Indiana  Universitv, 

School  of  Law. 
Bloomington.  Ind.,  May  2,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
U.S.   Senate. 

Ccrmmittee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  delayed  a 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  19th  about 
Title  II  of  S.  917  until  I  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, .^s  you  might  have  expected,  out  of 
these  discussions  emerges  the  clear  view  that 
Title  II  contains  provisions  that  are  cer- 
tainly vmwlse  and  In  some  aspects  uncon- 
stitutional. 

We  believe  the  policies  reflected  in  the 
yfiranda.  Mallory.  and  Wade  decisions  are 
sound.  To  the  extent  that  the  safeguards 
Imposed  by  these  decisions  render  more  dif- 
ficult the  procuring  of  convictions.  v.-e  feel 
this  Is  a  legitimate  price  to  pay  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  fundamental  decencies  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice.  If  the 
Congress  wishes  to  eliminate  safeguards 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  to 
be  constitutional  rights,  we  believe  that 
formal  amending  processes  should  be  in- 
voked .\side  from  this  procedure.  It  might 
be  appropriate  for  the  Cbngress  to  conduct 
extensive  fact-finding  hearings  to  determine 
the  actual  .mpact  on  police  operations  and 
criminal  prosecutions  of  the  decisions  In 
.ifi'aTida.  Mallory  and  Wade.  The  findings  of 
such  an  investigation  might  assist  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  at  a  later  time  It  is  dis- 
posed to  reconsider  Its  holdings  In  the  rel- 
evant cases.  To  attempt  constitutional  re- 
vision by  statute,  as  seems  to  be  the  effort  of 
Title  n  of  S.  917.  Invites  an  unfortunate  con- 
frontation of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
powers  that  cannot  fail  to  undermine  respect 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  possibly  for  the 
Congress  as  well. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficult  constitu- 
tional questions  Involved  in  the  .assertion 
of  legislative  power  to  restrict  the  review 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  and  to 
abolish  Federal  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction 
over  state  criminal  convictions.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  however,  that  Congressional 
control  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  may  be  exercised  so  extensively  as 
to  prevent  effective  assertion  and  Imple- 
mentation of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  such  a 
risk  is  implicit  In  the  elimination  of  Federal 
review  of  state  determinations  of  voluntar- 
iness Is  well  illustrated  by  such  recent  deci- 
sions as  Bcecher  v.  Alabama.  88  S.  Ct.  189, 
and  Brooks  v.  Florida.  88  S.  Ct.  541. 

We  would  strongly  support  your  eSforts 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Itself  to  assure  the  elimination  of 
Title  II  of  S.  917. 

Your  sincerely. 

William  B.  Harvey.  Dean. 


The  University  of  Kansas. 

School  op  Law. 

April  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  request  for 
comments  on  Senate  Bill  No.  917.  the  so- 
called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Bill.  I  have  reviewed  that  bill,  and  our 
expert  on  criminal  law.  Profes.sor  Paul  E.  Wil- 
son, has  also  reviewed  It.  Paul  Is  co-editor 
of  the  American  Criminal  Law  Quarterly,  the 
periodical  published  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Paul  is  also  on  the  Council  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Both  of  us  are  of  tlie  s;ime  view. 

We  strongly  oppose  en.actment  of  Title  II 
of  that  bill.  Not  only  do  we  disagree  vigor- 
ously with  the  policy  expressed  in  the  bill, 
but  we  consider  the  bill  an  affront  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  Insofar  as  it  purports  to 
repeal  the  Miranda  and  Wade  decisions,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  proposal  is  unconstitu- 
tional. We  find  It  incredible  that  the  Title 
could  have  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  As  we  see  it. 
the  proposal  is  one  effectively  to  amend  the 
constitution  by  legislation.  The  proposed 
limitations  upon  the  Federal  Judiciarj'  and 
state  post-convlctlon  matters  are  to  tis  in- 
tolerable. The  history  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  Jtistice  In  this  country  makes  It 
clear  to  us  that  the  federal  constitutional 
guarantees  can  be  made  effective  In  state 
prosecutions  only  when  the  federal  courts 
have  broad  powers  to  grant  post-conviction 
relief.  As  we  see  it.  the  principal  objective 
of  this  proposal  Is  to  make  possible  the  emas- 
culation of  constitutional  guarantees  in 
criminal  prosecutions. 

In  short,  we  urge  that  the  bill  be  defeated 
decisively. 

Sincerely, 

James  K.  Locan. 

Dean. 

Louisville.  Kt., 

May  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The    undersigned   law   professors   respect- 
fully urge  you  to  vote  against  title  II  of  Sen- 
ate bill  917  which  title  is  designed  to  curtail 
many   Important     constitutional    guaranties 
affirmed   by   the  Supreme  Court.   We  regard 
this  title  as  reactionary  and  one  which  may 
bring  the  courts  and  Congress  into  conflict 
over  constitutional  guaranties.  Legislation  in 
this  field  is  apt  to  provoke  more  trouble  than 
it  settles.  History  has  shown  that  the  limits 
of   constitution   rights   are   more   properly   a 
field   for  judicial   development   than  for  leg- 
islative action.  CC  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Dee  a.  Akers, 
Wm.  E.  Biggs. 
N.\than  S.  Lord, 
James  R.  Merritt. 
Ralph  S.  Petrilli, 
Wm.  E.  Read. 
Absolom  C.  Russell, 
W.  Scott  Thomson, 
University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Loyola  University, 

School  of  Law, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs: 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  letter  of  April  19,  1968,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  this  faculty. 

Upon  a  reading  of  the  enclosed  proposed 
legislation,  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  enact- 
ment of  any  such  legislation  could  be  one 


of  the  most  serious  legislative  acts  In  recent 
history.  I  can  Imagine  no  good  which  could 
possibly  arise  out  of  any  such  legislation. 
I  will  not  use  your  time  unnecessarily  by 
expanding  upon  the  obvious  constitutional, 
ethical,  and  psychological  problems  which 
can  be  created  by  such  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
most  complete  support  for  the  position  you 
have  Uiken.  and  It  Is  my  sincerest  hope  that 
this  portion  of  the  Crime  Bill  will  be  deleted 
before  its  final  enactment. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  In  this 
matter  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  anything 
which  you  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Garbesi, 

Professor  of  Lair. 

Newport  Beach,  Calif., 

April  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tyincs, 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Passage  of  Senate  bill  917  would  be  fatal 
to  Judicial  system.  Please  note  my  strong 
protest. 

J.  Rex  Dibble, 
Professor   of   Law   and   Former   Dean, 
Loyola  Law  School. 

University  of  Maine. 

School  of  Law, 
Portland.  Maine,  April  23.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  I  concur  with  you 
that  the  proposed  Title  II  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill  contains 
provisions  that  would  be  most  unwise.  I  am 
circulating  your  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  among  the  faculty  of  this  law  school 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  write  to  you  if 
they   are  so  inclined. 

Thank  you  for  drawing  the  material  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  S.  Godfrey, 

Dean. 

Law   Offices.   Chase.    Rotchford. 
Drukker  &  Bogust. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  April  29, 1968 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  a  full  time  practicing  lawyer  In 
Los  Angeles  and  a  part  time  professor  at 
Loyola  Law  School  at  Los  Angeles.  Dean 
Tevis  of  the  law  school  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  your  letter  of  April  19  pertaining  to 
the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  bill.  I  also  have  read  the  copv 
of  the  proposed  bill  enclosed  with  your  letter. 

Ill  my  view,  this  bill  would  do  immens? 
damage  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in 
those  areas  it  would  affect.  The  proposal  to 
remove  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  clearlv 
unwarranted  as  is  the  attempt  to  abolish 
federal  habeas  corpus  over  all  state  criminal 
convictions. 

I  can  only  strongly  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  fight  this  far- 
reaching  and  ill-considered  legislation. 
V'ery  truly  yours. 

James  J.  McCarthy. 

University  of  Maine. 

School  of  Law. 
Portland,  Maine,  May  2,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydimcs, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  just  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  Title  II  of  S.  917,  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill. 
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The  attack  on  mandatory  fair  procedures 
as  a  prerequisite  to  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions Is  extremely  disturbing.  The  procedural 
rules  which  proposed  sections  3501  and  3502 
are  apparently  designed  to  reverse  are  per- 
haps the  only  way  of  aasurlng  fair  treatment 
for  criminal  defendants.  In  particular.  It 
would  seem  that  the  right  to  counsel  (or  a 
knowing  and  fully  voluntary  waiver  of  that 
ri"ht)  is  not  only  an  e-ssentlal  protection 
for  the  poor  and  uneducated,  but  is  probably 
constitutionally  required: 

Since  wealthy  and  educated  parsons  know 
of  their  right  to  remain  silent  until  con- 
sulting with  counsel,  a  lack  of  warning  to 
the  poor  and  uneducated  constitutes  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection:   and 

It  seems  realistically  true  that  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  counsel  extends  back  to  the 
interrogation  sUge  of  criminal  proceedings. 
However.  I  am  most  distressed  by  proposed 
section  2256,  which  would  seek  to  abolish 
federal  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  In  state 
criminal  cases. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
Is  enshrined  In  the  Constitution,  and  stems 
from  the  Magna  Carta.  The  Writ  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  greatest  protection  of 
individual  rights  existing  In  Anglo-American 
law. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  purport  to  s:.y  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  c:uinot  have  a 
United  States  court  determine  the  question 
of  whether  they  were  Imprisoned  In  violation 
of  the  Ututcd  States  Constitution,  it  is  not 
certain  that  individual  rights  would  FufTer 
greatly;  no  doubt  the  Supreme  Court  would 
grant  certiorari  more  freely,  at  the  expense 
of  other  tvpes  of  cases.  But  by  an  attack 
upon  habeas  corpus,  the  Congress  would 
bring  Itself  into  disrepute. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  rejects  these 
backward-looking  proposals. 
Very  truly  yours. 

David  J.  Halperin, 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 


University  of  Maryland 

School  op  Law, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  April  23,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Title  II  of  the  pro- 
posed Crime  Bill  (S.  917)  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  contains  provisions  on 
confessions  and  eyewitness  testimony  In 
criminal  cases  and  on  federal  habeas  corpus 
which  are  very  unw;se  and  of  doubtful  con- 
stltutionalitv. 

Title   II   first   provides  that   In   a   federal 
criminal   prosecution   a   confession   shall   be 
admissible   in    evidence    if    it   is    voluntarily 
given.  The  states,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
required  to  adopt  any  particular  test  on  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  in  criminal  cases. 
However,  Title  II  does  attempt  to  withdraw 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
the  review  of  a  ruling  by  a  state  court  sys- 
tem   that    a    confession    i.s    admissible    Into 
evidence    as    voluntarily    made.    This    latter 
provision  is  an  open  Invitation  to  the  states 
to   return   to   the  old  voluntariness  test  on 
the  admissibility  of  confessions  and  an  at- 
tempt to  shield  states  which  adopt  such  a 
course  from  federal  court  review  of  criminal 
convictions  where  such  confecsions  are  ad- 
mitted into  evidence.  All  these  provisions  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
landmark   decision    in   Miranda   v.   Arizona, 
which   discarded   the   old  voluntariness   test 
on  the  admissibility  of  confsssions  and  held 
that  additional  safeguards  must  be  developed 
tJ  protect,  in  the  setting  of  custodial  interro- 
gati&n,    a   suspect's   constitutional   privilege 
against   self-incrimination.   Any   confessions 
obtained  by  the  police  in  the  absence  of  these 
safeguards     were     held     inadmissible.     The 
Miranda  opinion  required  In  the  way  of  safe- 
guards  basically   that   the   police   warn   the 
suspect  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent 
and  a  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney, 


either   retained   or   appointed.   The   Miranda 
opinion  was  nevertheless  very  clear  in  stating 
that  federal  and  state  governments  were  free 
to  supplant  these  safeguards  with  other  safe- 
guards which  they  found  more  appropriate 
or  workable  so  long  as  the  latter  safeguards 
were  fully  effective  In  protecting  a  suspect's 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Title  II 
does  not  do  this.  Rather,  its  provision  on  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  are  In  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda  de- 
cision, which   found  that  the  voluntarlne.ss 
test  did  not  adequately  protect  the  rights  of 
the  suspect.  Title  II  therefore  does  not  deal 
constructively  with  the  problem  of  reconcil- 
ing    ilie    .«uspecfs     privilege    against    self- 
incrimination    with    effective    law    enforce- 
ment; but  rather  provokes  an  unseemly  and 
needless  confrontation  between  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  doing  this  the  Title 
unwisely    departs    from    the    Miranda   opin- 
ion's well-founded  concern  with  protecting 
the  dignity   and   integrity   of   a  iJorson   sus- 
pected but  not  yet  convicted  ol  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

The  provisions  of  Title  II  on  eye-witness 
testimony  are  open  to  similar  objections.  The 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  a  crime  that 
the  defciidant  was  the  perpetrator  has  often 
proved  to  be  unreliable.  One  of  the  clilcf 
cau.ses  of  this  unreliability  is  that  the  eye- 
witness cftcn  first  identifies  the  defendant 
as  the  perpetrator  In  a  line-up  or  other  pre- 
trial confrontation  where  various  suggestive 
Influences  may  lead  the  eye-wltncs-s  to  pick 
out  the  defendant.  To  protect  Innocent  de- 
fendants from  faulty  Identification  proc- 
esise.-;.  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  recent 
case  of  United  States  v.  Wade  that  the  sus- 
pect had  a  constitutional  right  to  counsel 
during  such  crucial  pre-trial  confrontations. 
A  courtroom  Identification  of  the  defendant 
is  Inadmissible  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  prior 
identification  of  the  defendant  at  a  pre-trial 
confrontation  where  t)ie  defendant  neither 
had  nor  waived  counsel.  Once  again  the  way 
remains  open  for  Congress  or  the  states  to 
develop  alternative  means  of  protecting  an 
accu.^ed  from  an  erroneous  identification. 
Title  II  does  not  adopt  this  constructive  ap- 
proach but  enters  Into  direct  collision  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  Wade  decision  when  It 
provides.  In  effect,  that  eye-witness  testi- 
mony shall  in  all  Instances  be  admissible  In 
state  and  federal  criminal   trials. 

Title  II  also  seeks  to  abolish  the  rule,  estab- 
lished bv  the  Supreme  Court  In  Mallory  v. 
United  States,  that  any  confession  obtained 
by  federal  ollicers  during  an  illegal  detention 
is"  Inadmissible   in   the   federal   courts.   The 
Mallorv  rule  does  not  derive  from  the  Con- 
stitution but  from  the  Supreme  Court's  ex- 
ercise of  Its  sunervisory  power  over  the  ad- 
ministration of' federal  justice.  Nevertheless, 
few  Iv.dividual  rights  are  more  precious  than 
the   right   to   be   brought   before   a   Judicial 
officer    within    a    reasonable    time    after    an 
arrest  for  purposes  of  obtaining  ball,  a  pro- 
liminarv   hearing,   or   Irifonnation    on   one's 
rights.  Congress  should  not  encourage  federal 
l:;w  enforcement  officers  to  delay  bringing  an 
arrested   person    before   a    judge   bv   telling 
the   officers  that  no  matter   how   long  they 
delav  the  confession  may  still  be  admissible. 
The   recentlv   enacted   District   of   Columbia 
Crime  Bill  permits  the  District  police  to  de- 
tain a  suspect  for  three  hours  prior  to  bring- 
ing him  before  a  Judge.  Three  hours  should 
be  ample  time  for  the  police,  and  any  further 
delay  should  be  considered  In  the  majority 
of   cases   as   unreasonable.   Federal   law   en- 
forcement officers  should  not  be  able  to  profit 
from  such  an  unreasonable  delay  by  obtain- 
ing a  confe.'^sion. 

Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  provision  in 
Title  II  is  the  attempt  to  withdraw  from  the 
federal  courts  the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction 
over  state  prisoners.  This  withdrawal  of  Juris- 
diction may  amount  to  an  unconstitutional 
suspension  of  the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
In   any   case,   this   provision   deprives   state 


prisoners  of  a  readily  available  federal  forum 
m  which  to  raise  federal  constitutional 
claims  and  leaves  the  determination  of  a 
state  defendant's  federal  constitutional 
rights  entirely  to  the  slate  courts,  subject 
only  to  discretionary  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  defendant's  direct  appeal  from 
his  conviction.  Such  a  withdrawal  of  federal 
jurisdiction  upsets  the  delicate  balance  of 
federal  state  relationships.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  Indicated  In  Its  discussion  of  the  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  In  Henry  v. 
Missi'isippi.  the  federal  courts  grant  the  stale 
judiciary  full  opportunity  to  air  and  deter- 
mine initially  federal  coiL-Jtltutlonal  claims 
and  only  Intervene  on  habeas  corpus  when 
federal  Constitutional  rights  have  been  de- 
nied. It  appears  most  unwise  to  remove  this 
federal  check  on  the  states'  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

F.  r  the   above  reasons  wo   as   Individuals 
ur^o  you  to  do  nil  In  yuur  power  t.>  .slTuie 
the  defeat  of  Title  II  on  the  Senate  fl'M)r. 
Very  truly  yours. 

EUWAKD  A    ToMI.INSriN. 

(Drafter  of  the  leliiri. 
Bernard  Ai-krbach. 
Lewis  D.  Asper. 
EvEiiETT  Goldberg, 
LaI'HENCE  M.  Kat7. 
Sanford  Jay  RosrN. 

JaMFS  W.  McEl.llANEY, 

Garrett  Power. 

Members  of  the  Farully. 


University  of  Maryland. 

ScHiioL  r)F  Law, 
BaltiviOTC.  Md  .  April  23   I'jGS. 
Hen.  Joseph  D  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DrAR  SENATOR  TvniNGR:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  19th  alerting  us  to  the 
dangers  lurking  In  Title  II  of  S  917  Several 
members  of  the  faculty  are  drafting  a  dm- 
prrhenrlve  letter  dealing  In  specific  terms 
with  the  objections  that  can  and  should  be 
made  to  Tllle  II.  Their  letter  will  reach  you 
soon 

ricanwhile.  lit  me  jurt  make  two  points: 
1  Much  of  Title  II  seems  to  me  \'>  be 
destructive;  It  creates  unnecessary  and  un- 
seemly u-n.slon  between  the  Congress 
(Which  may  pass  It)  and  the  Supreme  Court 
(Which  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  on  Its  con- 
Etiiuilonalltv). 

2.  Conrrress  can  take  constructive  action 
to  clarify  v.hat  law  enforcement  officials  can 
do  within  the  guidelines  of  current  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  without  diminishing  the  im- 
portant rights  th.it  have  been  granted  the 
accufod.  Such  a  Ir-lslallve  approach,  I  think, 
would  have  widespread  support  In  the 
academic  community  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Since rciv  y-.urs, 

Wn.LiA:.i  P.  Cunningham. 

Dean. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

April  2i.  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D  Tydincs. 
U.S.  Senate. 
V.'ayhington  DC 

DcAR  Senator  Tydincs:  Thank  you  fir 
bringing  to  mv  attention  the  crime  bill  cur- 
rentlv  before  the  Senate.  Title  II  of  which 
woulel  amend  chapter  223  of  title  18  and 
chapter  153  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  my  judgment  It  Is  a  very  bad  ap- 
proach to  a  dllFicult  problem. 

I  share  the  apparent  discontent  of  the  bill  s 
proponents  with  the  cxclurlonary  rules  rle- 
vcloped  bv  the  Supreme  C:.urt.  lu  an  attempt, 
to  insure  fairness  In  criminal  proccedlnr  . 
Such  rules  sometimes  Iree  the  cullty  ij 
achieve  their  ends.  I  would  like  to  see  Cc::- 
grcss  and  the  States  try  to  work  out  altcrn".- 
tlves  which  would  permit  conviction  of  the 
gulity,  such  a.s,  for  example.  admlnli.Lr.>tlve 
and  training  procedures  within  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  would  make  police  mis- 
conduct  a   rarity.   Such   approaches   to   the 
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problem,  not  open  to  the  courts  to  Initiate. 
r.re  open  to  legislative  bodies  But  I  see  noth- 
ing of  such  a  constructive  nature  In  this  bill. 

Unless  alternatives  can  be  developed,  we 
must  stay  with  the  exclusionary  rules  If  we 
<ire  to  seek  fairness.  The  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  be  difficult, 
and  Ics  decisions  will  sometlmeS  seem  to  be 
wrong,  but  the  Court  must  continue  to  re- 
view State  practices  and  supervise  federal 
practices  because  history  shows  that  with- 
out such  action  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  State  courts  will  not  adequately 
police  themselves  The  bill  may  be  bad  con- 
stitutionally as  well  as  bad  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  constitution 
permits  this  kind  of  limitation  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  Jurisdiction  In  such  an  Im- 
portant area  of  clvU  liberties 

My  colleagues.  Professor  John  W  Ester  and 
Assistant  Professors  Robert  G.  Fischer  and 
Lawrence  L  Kiefer  have  authorized  me  to 
say  that  they  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
In  this~l€tter 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Bbcmbaugh. 
Professor   of   Law.    University   of   Mary- 
land School  of  Law. 

UViVERSiTY  OF  Maryland. 

School  of  Law. 
Baltimore.  \td..  AprU  24.  1968. 
H,.;.   Joseph  D   Tydincs. 
US    Senate.  |         | 

Washington,  DC. 

De:.\r  Senator  Tydings.  Title  II  of  the  pro- 
posed Crime  BUI  presently  before  the  Senate 
reflects  a  genuine  feeling  of  concern  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is.  in  effect,  penalizing  the 
public  by  requiring  the  release  of  confessed 
criminals  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  law  en- 
forcement officials  from  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
proceedings. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  proposed  bill 
bends  too  far  the  other  way  In  eliminating 
Supreme  Court  review  in  the  area  of  con- 
fessions. While  somewhat  simifar  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  been 
held  constitutional  lEx  parte  McCardle.  7 
Wall  1 74  US.  I  506:  see  U.S.  v.  Klein.  13  WalL 
(80  US.)  128.  1872),  experience  has  shown 
that  without  Supreme  Court  review,  state 
courts  and  ageni:ies  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
assure  fair  polio*  and  trial  practices.  The 
proposed  limitations  upon  the  use  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  wotild  be  a  body  blow 
to  civil  liberties  as  would  be  the  removal  of 
the  unifying  force  of  Supreme  Court  review 
upon  the  disparate  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions of  fifty  states. 

Congress  and  the  states  should,  however, 
consider  alternative  approaches  directed  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  con- 
duct of  law  enforcement  officials.  Such  of- 
ficials might  be  made  amendable  to  clril 
siuts  and  perhaps  governmental  sanctions  for 
unacceptable,  clearly  defined  misconduct, 
such  as  coercing  a  defendant  to  confess  or  a 
delay  of  more  than  a  few  hours  in  bringing 
him  before  a  magistrate.  Radical  revision  of 
present  training  and  administrative  proce- 
dures of  law  enforcement  officials  could  also 
accomplish  much  in  this  area.  Until  satis- 
factory alternatives  are  developed,  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  remove  the  Supreme 
Courts  Jurisdiction  over  an  area  as  vital  as 
civil  liberties. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Aaron  M   Schreiber. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

UNIYERSrtY    OF    MICHIGAN 

Law  School. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  April  25.  1968. 
P.e    :he    unconstitutionality    of    title    II    of 

S.  917. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Typings,  j 

US    Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Tydings;  After  wrestling  for 
decades  with  the  unrtily.  unsatisfactory  "vol- 


untariness" test  for  the  admissibility  of 
confessions — an  elusive  measureless  stand- 
ard of  psychological  coercion  developed  by 
accretion  on  almost  an  ad  hoc.  case-by-case 
basis,  a  test  so  uncertain  and  unpredictable 
that  It  guided  police  conduct  very  little.  If  at 
all — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
finally  displaced  It  with  a  set  of  relatively 
firm,  specific  guidelines:  "Custodial  ques- 
tioning" must  be  preceded  by  warning  the 
stispect  that  "he  has  a  right  to  remain  si- 
lent, that  any  statement  he  does  make  may 
be  used  as  evidence  against  him,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attor- 
ney, either  retained  or  appointed."  Miranda 
V.  United  States.  384  U.S.  436.  44-.  (  1966) . 

We  do  not  claim  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  modifying 
the  Supreme  Court's  reading  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  prohibit  police  interrogators 
from  compelling  a  defendant  to  be  a  "witness 
against  himself"  and  the  Cotirt's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  afford  a  per- 
son In  the  police  station,  as  well  as  in  the 
courtroom,  "the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence."  We  maintain  only  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  a  bill  which  pretends 
there  are  no  constitutional  principles  at  stake 
but  simultaneously  files  in  the  face  of  this 
nation's  constitutional  traditions  by  seeking 
to  insulate  the  bill  from  Judicial  review. 

We  realize  that  some  members  of  Congress 
are  unhappy  about  recent  Supreme  Court 
constitutional  rulings  in  the  police  inter- 
rogation-confession area,  but  we  submit  this 
scarcely  justifies  an  expression  of  unhappl- 
ness  in  the  form  of  a  statute  which  in  one 
breath  fails  to  recognize  the  existence  of  au- 
thoritative constitutional  decisions  squarely 
on  point,  but  in  the  next  breath  manifests 
sufficient  awareness  of  the  bill's  constitu- 
tional infirmity  to  seek  to  prevent  the  federal 
courts  from  performing  their  essential  and 
traditional  function  of  determining  a  stat- 
ute's consistency  with  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. To  solemnly  pass  Title  II  into  law.  in 
order  to  register  unhapplness  or  wishful 
thinking,  seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
perversion  of  the  legislative  process. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  Broun  v.  Missis- 
sippi. 297  U.S.  278  ( 1936) .  the  first  fourteenth 
amendment  due  process  confession  case,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  took  an  average  of  only 
one  state  confession  case  per  year — and  two- 
thirds  of  these  were  "death  penalty"  cases. 
See  Prettv-man.  Jr..  Death  and  the  Supreme 
Court  297-98  ( 1961 ) .  But  Section  (e)  of  Title 
II  purports  to  remove  even  this  modest  check 
on  state  courts  by  purporting  to  take  away 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Covu-t's  power  to  "disturb 
in  any  way  "  a  state  court's  finding  that  an 
admission  or  confession  was  "voluntarily 
made  ". 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  but  for  the 
Intervention  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
defendant  In  Brown  v.  Mississippi  would  have 
heefti  convicted  on  the  basis  of  a  confession 
obtained  after  thirty-six  hours  of  continuous 
interrogation  by  police  "relays":  the  defend- 
ant in  Malinski  v.  New  York,  324  U.S.  401 
(1945)  would  have  been  convicted  on  the 
basis  of  a  confession  obtained  from  him  only 
after  he  had  been  stripped  of  all  his  clothing 
for  three  hours;  and  the  defendant  in  Davis 
V.  North  Carolina.  384  U.S.  737  (1966)  would 
have  been  convicted  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fession taken  from  him  only  after  he  had 
been  questioned  an  hour  or  two  each  day  for 
sixteen  days — during  which  time  no  one 
other  than  his  police  captors  saw  or  spoke  to 
him.  All  of  these  confessions — according  to 
the  state  courts — were  "voluntarily  made." 

In  a  few  short  days  we  shall  celebrate  "Law 
Day."  On  that  day  leaders  of  the  Congress 
and  the  bench  and  bar  will  undoubtedly 
point  with  pride  to  our  "accusatorial,  adver- 
sary system.  "  of  which  the  right  to  counsel 
and  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
are  dominant  features.  A  vote  for  Title  II  Is 
a  vote  to  honor  our  ideals  only  on  "Law  Day" 


and  other  ceremonial  occasions,  but  to  forget 

them  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Layman  E.  Allen.  Olin  L.  Browder.  Paul 
b.  Carrlngton,  Robert  A.  Choate.  Al- 
fred F.  Conard.  Luke  K  Cooperrlder, 
Whltmore  Gray,  Robert  James  Harris. 
Carl  S  Hawkln.s,  Jerold  H  Israel,  John 
H.  Jackson,  Michael  S  Josephson. 
Douglas  A.  Kahn.  Yale  Kamlsar.  Paul 
G  Kauper.  Tliomas  E.  Kauper,  Arthur 
R  Miller.  William  J.  Pierce.  Terrance 
Sandalow.  Joseph  L.  Sax,  Stanley 
Siegel.  Russell  A.  Smith,  Theodore  J. 
St.  Antoine.  Richard  V.  Wellman.  L. 
Hart  Wright,  Kenneth  L  Yourd,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty. 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  This  letter  relates 
to  Title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  bill  (S.  917).  recently  reported 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Because 
I  believe  the  provisions  of  Title  II  are  found- 
ed on  erroneous  assumptions  and  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  American  tradition  of 
constitutional  government.  I  feel  obliged  to 
stixte  the  basis  for  my  views. 

Having  spent  the  larger  part  of  my  profes- 
sional life  in  the  study  of  criminal  law  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the 
United  States.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
agitated  concern  engendered  in  some  quarters 
by  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  cases  like  .Miranda  and  Mallonj.  I  shali  not 
pavise  to  argue  the  merits  of  these  decisions; 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  challenge  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  have  disagreed  with  the  Court. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  Courts 
critics  have  unreasonably  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  these  decisions  in  their  efforts 
to  explain  the  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can law  enforcement  today.  The  evidence 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  view  that  the 
crime  rate  and  the  comparative  ineffective- 
ness of  law  enforcement  in  this  country  have 
very  little  to  do  with  judicially  fashioned 
rules  of  evidence  of  the  sort  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda.  Mallory, 
Wade,  and  kindred  decisions.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  effort  to  make  the  Supreme  Court 
the  scape-goat  for  the  failure  of  American 
law  enforcement  is  wTong  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  sale  of  patent-medicine  cures 
for  cancer  are  wrong:  it  is  based  on  an  er- 
roneous diagnosis  of  the  illness  and  is  dan- 
gerous becatise  it  diverts  attention  from  the 
real  problems  and  creates  false  hopes  in  an 
ineffectual  remedy. 

But  even  more  serious  is  the  method  Title 

II  proposes.  Stripping  the  Court  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  types  of  cases  because  mem- 
bers of  Congress  happen  to  disagree  with  the 
Court's  view  of  the  constitutional  commands 
is  a  step  down  a  ro.^d  that  leads  to  funda- 
mental alteration  in  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers in  the  Americ<in  system.  Once  a  first 
step  is  taken  along  this  path,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  avoid  other  steps  in  the  future.  I 
regard  Title  II  as  fully  as  ominous  an  assault 
on  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  court-packing 
proposal  of  the  1930's.  In  some  respects  it  may 
be  a  more  insidious  threat,  for  it  is  less  forth- 
right and  candid,  and  its  dangers  less  ap- 
parent to  the  public  at  large. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Title  II  be  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  A.  .Allen. 

Dean. 

University  of  Missouri. 

School  of  Law. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  April  24,  1968. 
Hon  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Your  letter  to 
Dean  Joe  E.  Covington  dated  AprU  19,  1968. 
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and  concerning  S  917  has  been  referred  to 
me  for  reply.  Your  letter  requested  a  reply 
not  later  than  April  29. 

All  of  the  undersigned  members  of  this 
faculty  are  specially  concerned  with  either 
Constitutional  Law,  Criminal  Law  or  Evi- 
dence. 

Due  to  the  shortness  In  time.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  us  to  delineate  the  reasons  for 
our  views.  It  will  have  to  suffice  that,  for 
reasons  of  unconstitutionality  or  iinde- 
slrabtllty,  we  are  oppased  to  all  of  the  pro- 
visions included  In  Title  II  of  S.  917.  Please 
add  our  names  to  the  list  of  opponents  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 
Respectfully, 

William  P.  Murphy, 

Professor  of  Lata. 
Edward   H.    Hunvald,   Jr.. 

Professor  of  Law. 
T.  E.  Lauer. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
Grant  S.  Nelson, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
Elwood  L.  Thomas, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Lata. 

University  op  Missotmi, 

at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  30, 1368. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Dean  Kelly  has 
referred  your  letter  of  April  19  to  me,  as 
professor  of  constitutional  law.  for  response. 
I  concur  entirely  with  you  that  Title  II 
should  be  stricken  from  the  Crime  Control 
Bill.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  Wade,  Mi- 
randa, and  Mallory  decisions,  the  proponents 
of  the  Title  would  jeopardize  the  whole  con- 
stitutional system.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  the 
heart  of  the  Constitution  and  judicial  review 
Is  the  essence  of  the  Constitution.  Any  at- 
tack on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Is  nec- 
essarily an  attack  on  the  Constitution  it- 
self. The  American  people  have  accepted  the 
thesis  expounded  by  John  Marshall  in  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison  that  it  is  the  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  Interpret  and 
apply  the  Constitution  and  they  look  to  that 
tribunal  as  the  ultimate  guardian  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  To  deprive 
the  Court  of  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  a 
claimed  right  Is  in  effect  to  deny  that  claim. 
If  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  can 
be  trimmed  in  one  area  to  fit  someone's  dis- 
taste for  certain  decisions  of  the  Court,  it 
can  be  adjusted  for  another's  dislikes,  with 
the  end  that  the  Court  ceases  to  be  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  Without 
Judicial  review  the  American  Constitution 
would  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  Stalin 
Constitution,  a  handsomely  worded  docu- 
ment lacking  In  reality.  The  best  place  to 
put  a  stop  to  an  inroad  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  whenever  an  inroad 
is  proposed. 

Title  II's  limitations  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Courts  are.  I  presume,  being  ra- 
tionalized as  falling  within  the  authority 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  Article  III.  sec. 
2,  to  make  "exceptions  "  and  "regulations."  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
ferral of  a  carte  blanche  upon  Congress  to  en- 
act any  kind  of  legislation  it  sees  fit  affecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  but  ia 
rather  a  grant  of  a  limited  power  to  enact 
needful  rules  and  regulations  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  certainly 
not  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to 
deprive  an  Individual  of  his  prlvilese  against 
self-incrimination,  his  right  to  counsel,  his 
right  to  be  brought  promptly  before  a  mag- 
istrate, or  any  other  right  made  secure  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  yet  that  is 
what  Title  II  aims  to  do.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  28  U.S.C,  sec.  2256,  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  reduce  to  a  negligible 
minimum  Federal  supervision  over  State 
Courts'  disposition  of  Federal  rights  since 
the   Supreme   Court  obviously   can  perform 


only  a  minute  portion  of  the  t.isk  of  review 
of  State  action.  If  Title  II  is  enacted,  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment will  be  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
repealed  pro  t.into  and  the  discredited  States' 
rit^hts  doctrine  of  interposition  will  have  won 
accreditation. 

Unless  constitutional  development  from 
Marbury  v.  Madison  to  the  present  is  sa^ic- 
how  ubiiter.ited.  Congress  cannot  say  that 
.Mallory.  Miranda  and  Wade  are  not  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  165  years  too  late  to  replace 
judicial  .supremacy  by  congressional  su- 
premacy in  the  matter  of  inlerprctlivj  the 
Constitution. 

Sincerely, 

John  Scurlock. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  April  29.  1068. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Fr.r  Senate  to  ;.dopt  S.  917.  proportlng  to 
overrule  Miranda  and  Wade  decl.sions  and 
to  abolish  the  Mallory  rule  would  bo  unwise 
and  .is  to  Miranda  and  Wade  probably  un- 
constitutional. Statistical  studios  show  thee 
rules  are  not  handicapping  jjolice  in  proper 
law  enforcement. 

Prof.  George  N.  Stevens, 
Prof.   Henry   Weihofen, 

University  of  Now  M'^rico. 

School  of  Law. 

University  op  North  Dakota. 

School  op  Law. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  April  23, 1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  with  its  enclij&ure  of  S. 
917.  Since  I  teach  our  criminal  procedure 
course,  the  Dean  has  forwarded  the  materi- 
als to  me. 

Not  only  do  I  regard  the  statute  as  being 
itself  unlawful,  to  the  extent  that  it  at- 
tempts to  correct  a  constitutional  decision 
through  ordinary  legislation,  but  I  fur'>,her 
believe  that  it  would  reverse  a  very  whole- 
.'ome  trend  in  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions: toward  removing  justice  from  the  list 
of  marketable  commodities,  and  encouraging 
economic  and  ethnic  minorities  to  respect 
the  law  by  demonstrating  to  them  that  the 
law  respects  them.  It  Ls  decisions  .such  as 
Miranda  which  provide  the  most  effective 
corrective  to  "crime  In  the  streets  ";  not  bills 
such  as  S.  917,  however  deceptively  labelled. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  defeat  this 
statute. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  B.  Margulies, 
Asisstant  Professor  of  Law. 

Northeastern  University 

School  of  Law. 
Boston.  Mass.,  April  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Enclosed  Is  a  state- 
statement  concerning  Title  II  of  S.  917.  You 
are  free  to  use  it  In  whatever  way  you  wish. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your 
view  on  this  bill,  and  its  progress  to  date  re- 
fiects  an  unrealistic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  O'Toole. 

Dean. 

Statement    of    Dean    Thomas    J.    O'Toole. 
Northeastern  University  School  of  Law, 
Concerning  Title  II  of  S.  917  (The  "Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Bill") 
.So  far  as  it  applies  to  state  criminal  trials. 

Title  II  appears  to  be  constitutional  In  the 

light  of  existing  precedents. 


Its  constitutionality  depends,  however,  on 
a  teihnlcality.  Under  Article  III  of  the 
United  States  Cunslltulion,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  federal  courts  and  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  are  subject  to  Congressional  deflnl- 
tlons.  If  Congress  were  to  tnact  1  Itle  11,  it 
would  he  saving  to  some  pcrfons  convicted 
In  Mate  criminal  trials:  even  If  yon  have 
been  unconslitulionally  convicted,  we  arc 
dnprivln(»  you  of  any  federal  uijporiunity  to 
have  vour  ri-^hls  vindicated,  liy  wliiidrawlng 
the  rights  to  writ  of  habejis  corpus,  C\,u- 
CTCss  v.-Duld  be  sharply  iiarruwlng  this  mi;i.t 
ancient  and  hallowed  device  by  v.hirh 
American.-,  and  their  British  forbears  have 
protected  t'lclr  personal  liberty  agaln.st  arbl- 
tr.iry  [jovcrr.ment  action. 

Insofar  ns  it  iippllos  to  criminal  trials  in 
the  federal  courts,  this  proposed  title  II  l-i 
blatantly  unconstitutional.  The  Mallory  rule 
has  never  been  placed  m  con:  tiiutW  nal 
grounds,  but  Miranda  and  Its  ramifications 
are  nothing  more  than  an  explicit  dovelcp- 
nicnt  of  the  constitutional  rights  to  fair  trial 
and  to  representation  liy  counsel.  !n  non- 
legal  t(?rms,  these  judicial  rulings  roprcrpnt 
net  simply  a  desire  to  avoid  convicting  the 
innocent,  but  also  an  attempt  to  fecure  rcc- 
fcnltion  of  the  human  cilcjnlty  of  all  persons, 
even  thnr.e  who  .stand  accused. 

At  this  point  in  national  history,  when 
constructive  and  imaclnatlve  approaches  to 
our  urban  problems  are  <:esprrat.;ly  needed, 
tVio  fiiacinient  cf  Title  11  would  be  ;  n  .it  rrv 
find  vindictive  attempt  to  return  criminal 
justice  to  a  more  barbaric  stage.  Wcrse  than 
that.  It  would  be  a  d  claratlon  by  Congress 
of  disaffection  with  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  independence  of  our  federal  Judiciary. 

Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind..  May  7,  19G8. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

U.S.    Senate,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  reply  sooner  to  your 
letter  of  .'Vpril  19  concerning  S.  917.  One  (^f 
our  l-rllliant  young  professors,  at  my  request, 
has  written  a  lirlef  memorandum  on  Title  II 
of  the  Bill.  I  share  his  views  and  pass  tlirin 
on  to  you,  since  U  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
said  what  I  would  say  better  than  I  could  say 
it  myself. 

"The  effort  to  legislatively  overrule 
Miranda  Is  unfortunate  and  illegal.  Unfortu- 
nately because  Miranda,  when  all  Is  said  .and 
done,  docs  no  more  than  extend  to  the  poor 
and  rtupld  what  the  wealthy  and  scphlstl- 
cated  have  had  all  along.  Illegal  because  It 
attempts  to  .-imcnd  the  Constitution  by 
statute,  which  is  a  legislative  version  of  what 
Senator   McClellan   accuses   the   Court   of. 

"Restriction  of  the  habeas  corpus  juris- 
diction Is  unwise,  in  view  of  the  proud  liis- 
tcry  t'f  that  remedy  In  Anglo-.Amcrlcan  juri.s- 
prudencc  and  in  view  of  its  use  in  our  own 
history  to  protect  the  most  disadvantaged 
and  unpopular  of  criminal  defendants.  It  is 
also  a  paltry  attempt  to  punish  the  Supreme 
Court  by  hopelessly  clogging  its  certn.r.-.rl 
and  t  riginal  dockets." 

With  warm  regards  and  all  best  wishes. 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  O'Mera, 

Dran. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma, 

Nnrman.Okla..  May  1,  1968. 
Hon,  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.    Senate.   Committee   on    the   Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Tydings:  In  response  to  your 
letter  I  inquired  of  my  colleagues  with  re- 
spect  to   their   views  regarding  the   wisdom 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  took  the  po- 
sition that  the  faculty  as  a  whole  should 
express  no  opinion  until  each  member  had 
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the  opportunity  to  study  the  problem  care- 
fully. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  faculty 
expressed  the  view  that  we  as  the  faculty 
should  express  agreement  with  the  views 
which  you  stat*d.  Two  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  expressed  agreement  with  your 
views  did.  however,  disagree  on  the  habeas 
corpus  point  Involved  In  §  902(a)  and  ob- 
served that  they  could  not  see  why  the  Court 
cannot  adequately  review  questions  after 
presentation  to  the  state  courts 

In  summarv-.  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  twelve 
members  of  the  faculty  and  I  substantially 
agree  with  the  views  which  you  expressed 
In  your  letter. 

Yours  truly. 

Eugene  Kuntz.  Dean. 

University  of  Oregon. 

School  of  Law. 
Eugene.   Oreg..  April   27.   1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
US.    Senate. 

Committee  on  tlir  Judiciary. 
Wa.'ihmgton.   D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Tydings:    Please    add    my 
name  to  those  who  support  your  efforts  to 
have  Titfe  II   of  S.  917  stricken   from   the 
Crime  Control  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Chapin  D    Clap.k. 

Acting   Dean. 

University   of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Law  School. 
Philadelphia.   Pa  .   April   24,   1968. 
Hon    Joseph  D    Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  .Ve  write  to  express 
our  strong  concern  over  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  S.  917  (the  'Safe  Streets'  bill), 
currently  before  the  Senate. 

Every  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  Title 
presents  a  serious  constitutional  question. 
To  the  extent  this  means  only  that  they  may 
prove  to  be  ineffective  or  invalid,  that  would 
not  necessarily  be  sufficient  reason  to  oppose 
passage.  The  i)Ulk  of  these  provisions,  how- 
ever sweep  m'lch  too  broadly,  creating  seri- 
ous additional  problems  going  to  the  core 
of  our  govern  nental  system. 

The  provlsicns  which  would  restrict  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  inferior  federal  courts  (especially  with 
regard  to  habeas  corpus)  are  particularly 
troublesome.  By  their  terms,  these  provisions 
would  cut  federal  jurisdiction  back  so  far 
as  virtually  to  eliminate  federal  review  in 
nearly  all  state  criminal  cases — regardless  of 
the  number  or  kinds  of  feder.-.l  issues  which 
may  have  been  involved.  There  is  .substantial 
question  whether  these  provisions  would  ac- 
tually be  effective  as  written  or  whether  they 
might  be  partially  or  entirely  unconstitu- 
tional. To  the  extent  they  might  operate, 
however,  they  would  alter  the  nature  of  our 
system  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  clrtumstances.  ' 

The  provisions  seeking  to  redistribute  au- 
thority within  the  federal  judicial  structure 
are  less  troubling  only  in  degree.  They  also 
present  constitutional  questions  and  also 
would,  if  effective,  work  serious  dislocation 
In  the  over-all  functioning  of  the  system. 

Of  greatest  importance,  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  would  pose  the  issues  of  constitu- 
tionality in  a  manner  likely  to  produce  a 
confrontation  between  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government  from 
which  the  Nation  can  only  suffer.  No  mat- 
tor  how  the  immediate  questions  might  be 
resolved  in  the  specific  cases,  the  long-range 
effects  of  such  a  confrontation  could  be  even 
more  serious. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  the  pace 
or  even  to  content  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  area  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure to  conclude  that  the  corrective  meas- 
ure proposed  in  Title  II  is  too  blunt  an  In- 


strument   which    would    cause    unnecessary 
damage  to  our  system  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jefferson     B.     Fordham, 

Dean. 
ANTHONY  G.  Amsterdam. 

Pro/essor  of  Law. 
Stephen  B.  Goldstein, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
A.  Leo  Levin. 
Paul  J.  Mishkin. 
Curtis  R.  Reitz. 
Louis  B.  Schwartz. 
Bernard  Wolfman. 

Professors  of  Law. 

RtrrcERS    University. 

School   of  Law. 
Camden.  N.J..  April  29. 1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.    Senate.   Committee    on    the   Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Senator   Tydings:    I   am   writing   in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  April  19th.  Like  you, 

I  urn  distressed  by  those  provisions  of  Title 

II  of  S.  917.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Bill,  which  purport  to  overturn 
the  Miranda.  Wade  and  Mallory  decisions, 
remove  federal  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view state  court  decisions  admitting  confes- 
sions, remove  federal  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
review  both  state  and  federal  cases  admitting 
eyewitness  identification  testimony,  and  abol- 
ish federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  over 
state  criminal  convictions. 

While  I  think  that  all  these  features  of 
the  bill  are  unwise  and  that  many  of  them 
present  the  most  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems, and  consequently  hope  that  all  of  them 
will  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  I  am  partic- 
ularly distressed  over  those  provisions  which 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 
Most  questionable,  in  my  opinion,  are  those 
provisions  of  Section  3501  which  would  re- 
move appellate  Jurisdiction  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  to  review  state  decisions  admit- 
ting confessions  and  both  federal  ajid  state 
decisions  admitting  eyewitness  identification 
testimony.  The  point  is  not  whether  Congress 
has  jjower  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  uncertain.  See 
Hart,  The  Pou-er  of  Coyi^ress  to  Limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts:  An  Ex- 
ercise in  Dialectic.  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1362.  1365 
(1953):  Ratner,  Congressional  Power  over  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
109  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  157  (1960).  The  point  Is 
that  this  is  changing  the  referee  in  order 
to  obtain  a  referee  who  may  be  more  favor- 
able to  the  views  of  those  doing  the  chang- 
ing. Even  if  constitutionally  permissible,  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  framework  of  the 
amending  process  of  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  bears  the  marks  of  an  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  amending  process.  I  am  op- 
posed to  efforts  to  change  the  game  by 
changing  its  rules  or  its  referee  no  matter 
from  whom  they  originate. 

'In  addition,  the  provision  depriving  the 
Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  to  review  state 
court  decisions  admitting  confessions  and 
the  provision  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of 
jurisdiction  to  review  both  state  court  and 
federal  court  cases  admitting  eyewitness 
ideniiflcation  testimony  will,  if  a  federal  trial 
court  or  a  state  court,  respectively,  should 
decJare  unconstitutional  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  act  dealing  with  the  con- 
fession or  eyewitness  identifications  problems, 
lead  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  decisions 
of  the  various  courts — state  and  federal — as 
to  whether  the  provision  in  question  is  con- 
stitutional. This  is  regrettable.  There  should 
be  but  a  single  ultimate  arbiter  of  constitu- 
tional questions.  The  Constitution  should 
mean  the  same  thing  in  all  the  states  and  in 
all  federal  Judicial  districts. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  these  jurisdictional 
provisions  insofar  as  they  apply  to  review  of 
state  court  determinations  would  be  to  pro- 


vide the  person  convicted  in  a  state  court  of 
even  one  opportunity  to  have  a  federal  claim 
adjudicated  in  a  federal  court.  A  person  con- 
victed in  a  state  court  is  entitled  to  a  deter- 
mination of  a  federal  claim  by  a  federal  court 
just  as  he  is  entitled  to  a  determination  of  his 
state  claims  in  a  state  court.  While  cases  in- 
volving review  of  convictions  by  state  courts 
usually  involve  state  claims,  they  may  al.so 
involve  federal  claims.  State  law  is  supreme 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  criminal  law 
within  a  state,  but  federal  law  is  supreme 
with  rc^^pect  to  the  federal  claims  presented 
by  a  state  criminal  case.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, conflict  between  the  state  law  and  a 
valid  claim  under  the  federal  Constitution 
must  be  resolved  by  the  state  law  giving  way 
to  the  federal  claim.  A  federal  court  does  not 
review  questions  of  state  law  when  it  reviews 
a  claim  of  person  convicted  in  a  state  court 
except  to  determine  whether  the  state  law  is 
constitutional.  That  federal  courts  do  re- 
view questions  of  state  law  to  this  extent  is 
entirely  proper.  The  Government  wh<5se  law 
In  supreme  in  a  particular  area,  here  the 
federal  government,  should  have  authority  to 
adjudicate  that  supremacy.  Otherwise,  courts 
of  the  other  government,  here  the  state 
government,  who  may  possibly  be  less  recep- 
tive or  sympathetic  to  the  claim  of  su- 
premacy, here  the  federal  claim,  would,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Supremacy 
clause,  be  able  to  frustrate  these  claims. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  state  courts  are 
in  fact  unreceptlve  or  unsympathetic  to  fed- 
eral claims  but  only  that  there  is  a  greater 
likelihood  that  being  institutions  of  another 
sovereign,  they  may  be  less  receptive  or  sym- 
pathetic to  these  claims  than  federal  courts. 

In  short,  these  provisions  could  under- 
mine the  federal  supremacy  for  which  the 
Constitution  provides  when  state  law  con- 
flicts with  it.  Just  because  a  case  invoLyes  the 
criminal  law  of  a  state — which,  if  of^ourse, 
authoritative  when  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Constitution — does  not  mean  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  federal  claim  also.  Under  our 
system  of  government,  the  federal  claim,  in 
cases  of  conflict,  control,  and  federal  courts 
may  be  more  certain  guarantors  of  the  vindi- 
cation of  federal  rights  than  state  courts. 

I  have  a  similar  objection  to  section  902(a) 
of  the  Act.  This  provision  abolishes  the 
remedy  of  a  state  prisoner  to  seek  relief 
from  a  state  criminal  conviction  by  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  Federal  court.  In 
so  doing,  it  would  effectively  preclude  any 
Federal  determination  of  federal  claims  in 
state  criminal  proceedings  in  all  but  a  few 
of  these  cases,  because  the  great  number  of 
these  cases,  are  reviewable  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review  of  the  judgment  of 
conviction  or  of  a  Judgment  of  a  state  court 
rejecting  an  attempt  to  collaterally  attack 
the  Judgrment  of  conviction  only  by  discre- 
tionary writ  of  certiorari,  and  the  pressure 
of  work  on  the  Court  will  make  it  impossible 
for  certiorari  to  be  granted  in  more  than  a 
tiny  fraction  of  these  cases. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

Michael  P.  Rosenthal, 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

The   University   of  South   Dakota, 

Vermillion.  S.  Dak.,  April  24.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph   D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Your  letter  of 
April  19th  calling  attention  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  Title  II  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  bill,  and  to  the  one- 
vote  approval  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  provisions  of  Title  II.  caused  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  here  in  this  Law 
School.  I  personally  am  appalled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  some  of  the  goals  which  Title  II  is  rather 
obviously  attempting  to  attain.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee  of  the  United  States  Senate  should 
lend  Its  support  to  an  attempt  to  change 
drastically  our  system  of  adjudication  of  con- 
stitutional rights  in  order  to  overturn  spe- 
cific products  of  that  system.  It  is  even  more 
incomprehensible  that  the  Committee  should 
attempt  to  take  such  action  with  no  pub- 
licity and  little  or  no  attempt  to  explain  to 
cither  the  legal  community  or  to  the  public 
in  general  the  purposes  or  the  implications 
of  Its  action. 

Since  receiving  your  letter,  I  have  made 
personal  telephone  calls  to  a  number  of  the 
outstanding  legal  leaders  in  the  state  of 
South  Dakota.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Title  II.  and  al- 
though quite  a  few  of  them  were  something 
less  than  anuigonlstic  toward  Its  purposes, 
without  exception  they  were  firmly  opposed 
to  the  methods  being  used  to  fulfill  tliose 
purposes. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  in  this  In- 
stance is  completely  illogical  and  ill  con- 
sidered. If  the  appellate  system  is  under  di- 
rect attack,  the  entire  sy.stem  should  be 
studied  and  revised  where  necessary  In  a 
uniform  logical  manner.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  attack  Is  directed  toward  individ- 
ual case  results  of  this  system  rather  than 
toward  the  system  itself,  the  enactment  of 
Title  II.  which  jeopardizes  our  existing  con- 
stitutional protection,  iKsrders  on  representa- 
tive irresponsibility.  Action  of  this  sort 
should  not  be  t:iken  without  full  public  dis- 
cussion involving  participation  by  the  Bar, 
legal  educators,  and  the  legal  community, 
as  well  as  by  all  other  segments  of  the  in- 
terested public. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  in  your  attempts  to  delete  Title  II 
from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  bill.  I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this 
letter  to  Senators  McGovern  and  Mundt.  and 
to  the  President  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Bar,  together  with  my  recommendation  that 
they  do  everything  within  their  jjower  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  Title  II. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN   D.   Scarlett.    Dean. 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  wish  to 
write  you  to  protest  against  its  possible  en- 
actment. First,  though  not  most  important, 
the  constitutionality  of  at  least  two  of  Its 
provisions  is  most  dubious.  I  think  that  a 
reading  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  In- 
dicates that  at  least  our  present  Supreme 
Court  would  be  prepared  to  hold  the  over- 
ruling of  the  Miranda  or  the  Wade  decisions 
unconstitutional;  and  although  the  ;eKlsla- 
tive  overruling  of  the  Mallory  decisions  Is 
not  so  clearly  unconstitutional.  It  would  be 
without  effect  as  a  practical  matter  providing 
Miranda   remained   standing. 

Secondly,  the  efforts  to  contact  the  Juris- 
diction of'  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  general  habeas  corpus  of  jurisdic- 
tion though  perhaps  constitutional  are  all 
the  more  dangerous.  The  fact  Is  that  once  it 
becomes  popular  to  restrict  the  Juri.sdlctlon 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  federal 
courts  in  the  area  of  constitutional  rights 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  removing  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  individual  from 
Judicial  protection. 

Finally  and  most  Important,  entirely 
apart  from  any  unconstitutionality.  I  would 
like  to  protest  even  more  against  the  lack 
of  wisdom  of  Title  2.  The  protections  which 
Title  2  is  meant  to  repeal  are  for  the  most 
part  protections  given  to  the  poor  and  the 
dlsposses.sed  against  a  government  which 
more  and  more  ihcy  arc  feeling  thcv  have  no 
share  In.  To  abolish  those  protectlonr  rather 
than  decreasing  crime,  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  alienation  of  large 
numbers  of  our  minority  group  members,  of 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  who 
toll  them  that  the  'establlshmenf  Is  rigged 
against  them  and  of  increasing  violence. 

I  h.ope  that  this  bill  can  be  defeated  not 
only  before  It  has  any  chance  of  becoming 
law  but  before  widespread  publicity  can  be 
given  it.  The  very  fact  that  Congress  is  con- 
sidering .«uch  a  bill  at  this  time  is  a  blot 
upon  the  legislative  process. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  Kaplan. 
Professor  of  Law. 


Southern  University. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  April  25, 1968. 
Re  S    917   (omnibus  crime  control  and  safe 

streets  bill » . 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  immediacy  of  your 
need  for  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  19. 
1968.  the  views  expressed  herein  are  not  sup- 
ported by  research.  There  are.  however,  some 
fundamental  constitutional  principles  that 
are  involved  in  the  proposed  bill  i.bove  re- 
ferred to.  Specifically,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  protections  of  a  "Due  Process" 
would  be  seriously  crroded  should  such  a  bill 
become  law. 

Further,  to  enact  such  a  bill  Into  law  would 
.set  a  dangerous  precedent  on  the  constitu- 
tionally fixed  balance  of  power  between  the 
Executive.  Judicial  and  Legislative  branches 
of  government.  The  historic  function  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  maintaining  order  in  meed- 
ing  out  justice  under  a  single  constitutional 
principle  would  be  seriousiv  imperiled  and 
would  be  to  permit  as  many  different  r.pplica- 
tions  of  law  .is  there  are  State  Supreme 
Courts.  This  to  me  would  cause  utter  chaos 
in  our  system  of  administration  of  justice. 
I  trust  that  my  views  will  aid  in  this  type 
of  bill  which  seems  to  be  emotionally  In- 
i=pired  rather  than  legally  reasoned  with 
justice  as  its  aim. 
Respectfully. 

A.  A.  Lenoir. 


Stanford  School  of  Law. 
Stanford.  Calif.,  April  23,  3968. 
Hjn.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
\V:'s)Li7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings;  I  have  just  seen  a 
copy  of  Title  2  of  Senate  917  as  approved  by 


The  Universtty  of  Tennessee. 

College  of  Law. 
Knoivillc.  Tcnn..  April  23. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  T.  Tydings. 
L'..S.  Senate. 
Judiciary  Covnnittce. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  pleased  to  WTite  in 
support  of  vour  efforts  to  remove  Title  11 
from  S  917'.  the  so-called  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  bill,  purporting 
to  repeal  by  stiuute  the  constitutionally 
('rounded  Miranda  and  Wade  decisions,  to 
overrule  the  Mallory  decision,  to  remove  the 
Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view state  decisions  admitting  confession  or 
eyewitness  testimony  in  criminal  cases,  and 
to  abolish  federal  habeas  corpus  in  all  slate 
criniinal  convictions. 

First  and  foremost,  this  proposal  violates 
the  basis  of  our  constitutional  system,  which 
has  rested,  since  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  upon 
the  view  that  the  Judiciary  has  the  final  de- 
termination as  to  what  a  constitutional 
provision  means.  The  Court  occupies  a  most 
advantageous  position  in  this  function,  being 
removed  from  the  political  pressures  and  the 
emotions  of  a  moment,  the  bias  of  a  particu- 
lar social  or  political  segment  of  our  coun- 
try, and  being  the  principal  body  which  by 
custom  is  supposed  to  be  impartial  and 
judicial,  and  to  weigh  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  over  the  concerns  of  particular 
groups. 

Second,  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
protection  we  can  count  on  to  preserve  the 
new  experiment  of  the  founding  of  our  na- 
tion, and  the  new  Ideal  of  government  which 
was  created,  has  most  consistently  been  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Third,  the  decisions  of  the  states  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  even  the  most  funda- 
mental and  basic  elements  of  due  process 
are  often  disregarded. 

Fourth,  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  debat- 
able though  a  few  have  been,  have,  in  the 
overwhelming  majority,  been  consistent  with 
the  concepts  of  freedom  for  those  who  con- 
stitute a  mlnorltv.  whether  the  classification 
is  based  upon  accusation  of  crime,  color,  race, 
religion,  or  political  philosophies. 

It  is  most  disturbing  to  visualize  a  imie 
when  liberties  will  depend  upon  a  particular 
state's  interpretation  of  what  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  requires,  which  will  depend  all 
loo  frequenllv  upon  ihe  emotional  and  un- 
wise preoccupations  with  some  local  bias  or 
-elf  interest.  These  are  the  dangers  which  the 
constitution  sought  to  avoid.  Without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ireedom 
will  depend  upon  what  state  decides  the 
question.  There  will  be  no  uniformity.  If 
the  day  ever  comes  when  the  Supreme  C^ourt 
has  been  cffcctivelv  muzzled  we  will  live  in 
a  different  \  orld.  We  will  live  in  a  nation 
that  will  have  become  more  like  the  totali- 
1  irian  i^-overnments  of  the  Fascist  and  Com- 
niunlct  world,  which  we  purport  to  abhor, 
wnich  we  ought,  we  believe,  to  resist. 

We  hope  that  your  efforts  and  those  ■)! 
others  of  like  mind  will  succeed  in  arresting 
this  lendencv  toward  an  era  when  freedom 
as  we  know  It.  will  become  a  weakened. -once 
;,dhcred  to.  Ideal. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  control  crime 
more  effectively  and  to  make  .--trcels  more 
■=afe  We  think  that  this  can  be  done  in  ways 
other  than  removing  from  our  system  its 
basic  characteristic.  Better  trained  and  more 
efficient  personnel  in  the  law  enforcement 
area  more  effective  regulation  by  and  of  the 
criminal  law  administration  machinery,  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  most  significant 
ciuses  of  the  current  crime  picture  all  should 
be  pursued  much  more  thoroughly  before  the 
solutions  are  sought  by  the  provisions  of 
Title  II.  ,     ^ 

We  realize  that  liberty  has  its  costs,  but 
we  believe  that  the  destruction  of  liberty 
has  ii  trreater  cost.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  the  cost  to  our  system  of  weaken- 
ing the  underpinning  to  freedom  and  liberty 
which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
provided. 

Yours  lespectfully  and  sincerely. 
Harold  C.  Warner.  Dean:  Josep  G.  Cook. 
Assistant  Profes.sor  of  Criminal  Law: 
Don  F.  Paine.  A.ssistant  Professor  of 
Evidence;  Elvin  E.  Overton.  Profes.sor 
of  Constitutional  Law:  Jack  D.  Jones. 
A.sEociate  Professor  of  Law:  Durward  S. 
Jones,  A.ssistant  Professor  of  Law;  For- 
rest W.  Lacey.  Professor  of  Law;  Jerry 
J.  Philllp.s.  Assistant  Professor  ol  L;.w; 
Dlx  W.  Noel.  Professor  of  Law. 


TiTE  University  of  Tulsa. 

College  of  iJkW. 

April  23.   1968. 
Hon.  JosEPiT  D.  Tvdings, 
U.S.    Senate,    Committee   on    the    Judiciary, 
Wa.-ihington.  D.C. 
DEAR  SENATOR  Tydikgs:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  the  copy  of  S.  917  -Omnibu-s  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Bill."  Of  course  the 
Senate  and  Houte  have  the  power  to  with- 
draw federal  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  over 
all    state   criminal    convictions,    although    I 
feel  that  this  would  be  a  most  dis.vslrous  cx- 
erclre  of  that  power. 

.Miranda  ard  Wade  simply  cannot  consii- 
tutionally  be  overruled  by  legislative  fiat.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  are  successful  in 
having   the-e   provisions   stricken    from   the 

bin. 

Thank  you  again  for  furnishing  me  with 
these  materials.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  do  net  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bruce  Peterson,  Dean. 
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Tkt  University  of  Utah, 

CoixECE  OP  Law. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  May  1,  1968. 
Hon.  JOSF^H   D.   Tydincs,  i 

Senate  Ofice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Senator  Tydings:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  letter  of  April  10.  1968,  calling  the 
attention  of  our  faculty  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  Senate  Bill  917.  Our  faculty  has 
responded  to  your  letur  by  urging  the  elimi- 
nation of  Title  n  from  the  bill.  A  .statement 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  law  faculty 
Is  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Samuel  D.  Thurman,  Dean. 

^  The  University  OF  Utah.         f 

CoiXECE  OF  Law, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Uta/i.  April  JO.  I96S. 

As  members  of  the  Legal  Profession  devot- 
ing our  professional  efforts  to  the  communl- 
caUon  of  the  American  legal  tradition  to  oiir 
students,  we  are  abocked  and  dismayed  that 
the  Senate  Jiidlci;iry  Committee  siiould  have 
favorably  reported  Title  11  of  Senate  Bill  917. 

This  blunderbuss  bill  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  crime  problem  by  repressive  meas- 
ures inconsistent  with  the  American  system 
of  law  and  tlie  constitutional  concern  for 
individual  liberty.  We  believe  that  the  bill 
would  seriously  curtail  the  developing  legal 
doctrines  designed  to  protect  and  preserve 
individual  liberty  and  personal  human  dig- 
nity. In  our  increasingly  complex  society,  it 
is  vital  that  neither  tlie  legal  doctrines  de- 
signed to  protect  and  augment  the  personal 
rights  and  personal  dignity  of  tlie  individual 
nor  the  traditional  processes  of  jxidlcinl  re- 
view to  secure  those  rights  should  be  under- 
cut by  short-sighted  federal  legislation.  As 
conservatives,  we  challenge  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  legislative  proposal  designed  to  cur- 
tail Judicial  review^  of  actions  by  govern- 
mental officials.  As  liberals,  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  proposal  which  would  have  the 
etfect  of  giving  abrltrary  discretion  to  the 
police  and  to  state  courts  as  a  means  oi  deal- 
ing with  so  complex  a  problem  as  that\>f  the 
increase  in  crime.  As  citizens,  we  are\ dis- 
mayed at  the  destructive  impact  upon  our 
federal  polity,  and  its  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  of  tliis  proposal  by  insulate  state 
court  decisions  in  criminal  matters  from  ef- 
fective federal  Judicial  review,  thereby  en- 
couraging non-uniformity  in  and  discrimina- 
tory application  of  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Indlrtdual. 

This  repressive  proposal,  designed  as  a 
measure  for  crime  control,  would  In  our 
opinion,  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  render- 
ing law  enforcement  less  effective.  History 
shows  that  a  free  society  must  depend  for 
effective  crime  prevention  on  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  its  people.  Such  support 
and  cooperation  ultimately  rests  upon  the 
moral  persuasiveness  of  the  law  and  the  jus- 
tice with  which  the  law  is  administered.  In 
the  words  of  Justice  Brandels.  "If  the  gov- 
ernment becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  con- 
tempt for  law:  it  invites  every  man  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  himself;  it  invites  anarchy." 
This  proposal  to  curtail  Judici.-^  review  of  law 
enforcement  measures  can  on/S-  be  seen  as  an 
invitation  to  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
bend  and  break  the  statutory  law  as  well  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land^the  Consti- 
tution itself. 

In  these  troubled  times,  when  we  have  seen 
riots  in  our  cities  and  conimotions  in  our 
streets.  Congress  must  not  suggest  that  the 
police  are  above  the  law  by  measures  de- 
signed to  weaken  Judicial  review  of  law  en- 
forcement practices.  To  do  so  would  vindicate 
the  claims  of  extremists  who  use  false  cries 
of  police  brutality  as  a  Justification  for  and 
an  incitement  to  unlawful  action.  Since 
effective  law  enforcement  and  crime  preven- 
tion ultimately  depend  on  the  support  of 
all  segments  of  the  population.  Congress 
should  do  nothing  to  weaken  that  support. 
Title  II  of  this  bill,  would  do  so. 


The  proposal  to  reverse  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  on  confeesions  Is  subject 
to  more  specific  criticism.  Congress  should  be 
aware  that  numerous  studies  In  many  parts 
of  the  nation  conducted  after  the  Miranda 
decision  show  tliat  the  Miranda  rule  lus  not 
operated  to  inhibit  effective  law  enforcement. 
On  the  contrary,  the  detailed  and  specific 
rules  of  Miranda  make  for  more  effective  law 
enforcement  and  fewer  instances  in  which 
guilty  men  escape  justice  than  the  vague 
and  uncertain  st.indardi  of  the  "totallty-of- 
ihe-clrcumstances"  test  of  voluntariness 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
Miranda  rule. 

The  1,'reat  virtue  of  Miranda  Is  its  clarity. 
Law  enforcement  officers  know  In  advance 
what  they  may  do  and  what  they  may  not  do 
to  questioning  a  suspect.  If,  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain a  confes.sion  because  the  su.<!pect  assert? 
his  constitutional  right  to  remain  silent,  the 
officen;  may  pursue  other  investigative  ave- 
nues while  the  clues  are  fresh.  Conversely, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  voluntariness  standard 
means  that  the  officers  lack  a  clear  guide  to 
whpt  is  permissible.  In  the  absence  of  guid- 
ance it  is  understandable  that  officers  will 
often  guess  wrong  and  go  too  far.  When  they 
do  so.  the  only  remedy  available  would  be  a 
Liter  judicial  ruling  that  the  confefsslon  Is 
.Inadmissible.  Such  rulings  will  usually  come 
when  it  is  to  late  to  pursue  other  investi- 
gative paths  with  the  result  that  guilty  men 
will  often  escape  conviction.  Thus,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  clarity  and  certainty  of  the 
Miranda  rule  will  lead  to  greater  .assurance 
that  the  guilty  will  be  convicted,  and  to 
fewer  miscarriages  of  justice,  than  would  a 
return  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  voluntari- 
ness test  revived  in  S.  917. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view sUite  rulings  In  criminal  cases,  admit- 
ting confessions  into  evidence,  flies  in  the  face 
of  more  than  30  years  of  constitutional  his- 
tory. Since  Brown  v,  Mississippi,  297  U.S.  278, 
in  which  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
declared  a  state-approved  conviction  ob- 
tained by  torture  to  be  "revolting  to  the 
sense  of  justice"  and  a  "clear  denial"  of  due 
process  of  law.  the  Court  has  repeatedly  been 
called^  upon  to  consider  the  constitutional 
.admissibility  of  Incriminating  statements  at- 
tributed to  defendants  in  cases  affirmed  by 
the  highest  state  courts.  While  today,  these 
cases  Include  few  instances  of  physical  tor- 
ture and  sadistic  violence,  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  precious  liberties  iis  Americans 
would  be  served  by  a  bill  which  would  pre- 
clude the  Svipreme  Court  from  providing  a 
remedy  In  these  situations.  Yet  section  3502 
would  have  such  effect. 

The  Supreme. Court's  role  In  state  and  fed- 
eral confession  cases  has  brought  uniformity 
of  approach  and  consistency  of  doctrine  into 
this  difficult  ;ispect  of  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment: elimination  of  jurisdiction  to  review 
such  questions  \^xsuld  undoubtedly  promote 
Inconsistency.  conlWlon.  uncertainty,  and 
caprice  as  the  courts  of  the  several  states, 
lacking  in  a  national  perspective  and  with- 
out the  check  and  balance  of  Supreme  Court 
review,  go  their  several  independent  ways. 
The  ideal  of  "equal  Justice  under  law"  would 
thus  be  impaired,  for  lack  of  uniformity  and 
consistency  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
Is  widely  regarded  as  characteristics  of  a  "gov- 
ernment of  men."  not  of  a  "government  of 
law." 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  Title  II  Is  its  essential 
clumsiness  and  total  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional principles  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  in  section  3503.  This  section  would  pro- 
hibit the  exclusion  of  testimony  that  a  wit- 
ness saw  an  accused  commit  or  participate  in 
a  crime.  The  provision  Is  apparently  aimed 
at  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  ruhngs  In 
United  States  v.  Wade,  Gilbert  v.  California, 
and  Stovall  v.  Denno.  These  decisions  at- 
tempted to  fashion  controls  to  deal  with 
risks  inherent  in  lineup  identifications.  The 
ckses  were  a  response  to  a  continuing  prob- 
lem,   the    danger   that   Identification   testi- 


mony, however  honest,  may  often  be  mis- 
taken. Niunerous  legal  commentators  and 
Judges,  including  Justice  Frankfurter,  Dean 
Wigmore.  Judge  Jerome  Prank.  Professor 
Borchard,  and  Doctor  Glanville  WlUianis, 
among  others,  have  pointed  out  tliat  such 
erroneous  identifications  are  a  major  cause 
of  convictions  of  Innocent  persons.  We  as- 
sume that  nobody,  including  the  proponents 
of  section  3503,  would  seriously  contend  that 
crime  control  can  or  should  be  achieved  by 
the  conviction  of  Innocent  persons.  Yet  their 
proposal  is  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  Su- 
prcn\e  Court's  efl'orts  to  assure  that  only  the 
guilty  arc  convicted  by  requirements  making 
identification  testimony  more  trustwortliy. 

Section  3503  is  also  a  graphic  demonsti-a- 
tiou.  by  its  clumsiness  and  over-breadUi,  of 
the  lack  of  insight  and  perspective  with 
which  Title  II  was  prepared.  Wliile  section 
3503  was,  it  seems,  chiefly  aimed  at  the  line- 
up cases,  it  succeeds  in  hitting  many  other 
targets  Involving  entirely  diJIerent  problems 
and  constitutional  principles.  The  section 
would  In  large  measure  repeal  the  rules  of 
Weeks  V.  United  Stiites  and  M  >pp  v.  Ohio 
insofar  as  they  exclude  testimony  obtained 
from  an  illegal  search  and  seizure.  The  sec- 
tion would  legalize  "police  state"  practices 
by  permitting  the  illegal  searcher  to  testify 
to  what  he  found  in  all  cases  where  the  pos- 
session of  the  Items  found  was  a  crime.  In 
addition,  the  section  would  in  large  measure 
eliminate  the  fruit-of-the-polsonous-tree 
rule  as  applied  in  both  state  and  federal 
courts.  Its  unqualified  language  would  re- 
quire admission  of  eyew-itness  testimony 
without  regard  for  other  circumstances 
which,  under  present  law.  may  limH,  admis- 
sibility in  the  interest  of  competency,  pro- 
bativeness,  fairness,  and  public  policy;  and 
it  would  cUminate  the  principal  practical 
sanction  against  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  personal  privacy.  We  believe 
that  section  3503  Is  not  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  law-abiding  and  law-respecting 
persons  expect  or  deserve  from  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  this  section.  In  and  of  Itself,  dam- 
onstrates  the  lack  oi  careful  consideration 
which  generally  characterizes  Title  II  as 
drafted. 

The  propo.'-al  to  eliminate  the  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to 
review  state  court  decisions  claimed  to  vio- 
late federal  constitutional  rights  will  lead 
to  an  excerbatlon  of  tensions  l>etween  state 
and  federal  courts.  If  enacted,  this  provision 
will  mean  that  an  Increased  proportion  of 
state  court  decisions  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  and  considered  by  the  United 
Suites  .Supreme  Court.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
litigation  taking  place  in  the  states  before 
federal  district  court  Judges  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  state  bar  and  familiar  with  state 
legal  practices  and  traditions,  such  litigation 
will  take  place  in  Washington.  The  disad- 
vantage to  the  states,  the  litigants,  and  the 
federal  courts  under  this  proposal  seems  ob- 
vious; the  inability  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  its  already  heavy  workload,  to  give 
adequate  protection  to  constitutional  rights 
is  deplorable. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  you  consider  the 
proposals  embodied  in  S.  917  from  an  histori- 
cal perspective.  The  finest  traditions  of  the 
Senate  suggest  that  posterity  wull  not  look 
kindly  on  this  Ill-considered  attempt  to  cur- 
tail and  restrict  the  legal  remedies  of  in- 
dividuals seeking  redress  for  violations  of 
their  constitutional  liberties.  Wliile  no  doubt 
these  legal  remedies  are  sought  by  guilty 
and  innocent  alike,  history  teaches  that  the 
rights  of  all.  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  are 
inseparable.  The  American  tradition  of  pre- 
sumed innocence  until  there  has  been  a 
final  determination  of  guilt,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  emphasizes  the  truth  that 
the  rights  of  the  innocent  are  diminished 
by  measures  designed  to  restrict  thorough 
Judicial  consideration  of  the  claims  of  those 
who  are  believed  to  be.  but  in  fact  may  not 
be.  guilty. 
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We  urge  you  to  look  beyond  the  problems  peal   the  Bill   of  Rights  through   the   back 

of  the  Immediate  present  and  to  weigh  the  door    and    to   make    the   Supremacy    Clause 

part  that  the  federal  courts  have  played  in  meaningless  verbiage, 

developing    the    legal    rules    and    restraints  '  — '—  "'*''   "• 


on    governmental    power.    Individual    rights 
of   the  citizen,   developed   over  centuries   of 
historical  conflict,  are  far  too  precious  to  be 
sacrificed  to  temporary  political  expediency. 
We   urge   the   Senate  to  stand   lirmly   for   a 
continuation   of   equal   justice   according   to 
law.  We  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  elimination 
of  Title  II  from  Senate  Bill  917. 
Sincerely. 
Robert  W.   Swenson.  Lionel  H.  Frankel, 
Robert  L  Schmld,  John  P.  Plynn.  Wal- 
lace R.  Bennett,  Arvoban  Alsty,  A.  C, 
Emerv,  Ronald  W.  Boyce,  Jerry  R.  An- 
dersen. Samuel  D.  Thurman,  I.  Daniel 
Stewart,  Richard  L.  Young.  Ricliard  I. 
Howe.    William    J.    Lockhart.    Edwin 
Brown    Plrmerge.     E.     Wayne    Thode, 
Denny    I.    Ingram,    Jr.,    Members    of 
the  F;iculty. 

University  op  Virginia, 

School  of  Law, 
Charlottesville.  Va..  April  29. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

U.S.    Senate.    Committee   on    the    Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Your  letter  of 
April  19  reached  me  just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  for  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton. This  explains  my  inability  to  reply  in 
time  to  meet  your  deadline.  I  immediately 
referred  your  letter  to  Professor  Low  who  re- 
plied on  April  23.  I  hope  you  found  his  let- 
ter helpful. 

I  write  now  merely  to  echo  the  sentiments 
lie  expressed.  While  I  can.  in  no  sense,  speak 
with  authority  on  the  problems  raised  by 
yfiranda  and  Wade.  I  cannot  escape  the  feel- 
ing that,  even  if  constitutional,  as  to  which 
I  have  reservations,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  at  once  premature  and  unwise. 

It  would  be  premature  because  we  have 
not  yet  acquired  enough  experience  ade- 
quately to  judge  the  Impact  of  the  decisions. 
It  would  oe  unwise  because  at  this  juncture 
m  our  national  life  the  last  thing  we  need 
is  to  generate  an  added  sense  of  instability 
by  stimulating  a  dispute  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  one  of  your  stand- 
ing and  reputation  is  taking  up  the  cudgels 
against  Title  II  of  S.  917. 

Please  do  not   fail   to  call   on  me  if   you 
think  I  can  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Hardy  C.  Dillard, 

Dean. 

University  op  Virginia. 

School  OF  Law, 
Charlottesville.  Va.,  April  23. 1968. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.    Senate.   Committee   on    the   Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Your  letter  of  the 
19th  only  came  to  my  attention  today.  The 
timing  is  somewhat  unfortunate  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  need  replies  before  April 
29  and  the  press  of  other  matters  on  such 
short  notice  does  not  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  type  of  response  which 
your  letter  deserves. 

I  would  like  in  any  event  to  give  you  what 
quantitative  help  I  can  by  registering  my 
firm  opposition  to  Title  II  of  S.  917  It  is.  in 
my  opinion,  riddled  with  Constitutional  in- 
firmities and  is  likely  if  it  becomes  law  to 
be  drectly  provocative  of  a  confrontation 
between  the  Court  and  Congress  such  as  we 
have  never  seen.  Although  those  sections 
v.-hich  purport  to  deprive  the  federal  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  to  review  state  court  Judg- 
ments undoubtedly  derive  some  support 
from  decisions  such  as  Ex  Parte  McCardle.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  present  Court  would, 
or  should,  read  Article  III  to  give  Congress 
the  power  to  exempt  from  the  federal  system 
review  of  such  fundamental  matters.  To  do 
so  would  give  the  Congress  the  power  to  re- 


Lct  me  also  add  that  I  am  one  who  has 
grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  cases  like  'liranda  and  Wade,  al- 
though more  to  their  detail  than  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  stand.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  precipitate  repeal — even  if  it 
could  be  effective  against  Constitutional  at- 
tack— is  a  wise  course.  If  only  for  the  rea- 
,<:on  that  those  who  accomplish  it  will  think 
that  they've  done  something  to  solve  "the 
crime  problem"  or  "crime  in  the  .-itretts". 
What  they  will  actually  have  accomplished, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  been  a  Con- 
stitutional crisis  which  has  little  bearing 
at   all   on   a   real   solution   to   our   problems. 

I  hope  that  >ou  find  this  letter  helpful, 
and  that  you  are  successful  in  your  efforts 
to  defeat  this  measure  I  am  only  .sorry 
that  I  could  not  devote  more  lime  to  helping 
you  make  a  case. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  W.  Low. 
A.isistant  Dean. 
As.iociate  Professor  of  Law. 

Wk.st  Vinr.iNiA  University, 

THE  College  of  Law. 
Morgantown.  W.  Va..  April  24.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Typings:  Dean  Paul  Selby, 
Jr.,  of  our  College  has  .shown  me  your  letter 
of  April  19  caUlng  to  his  attention  Title  II 
of  S.  917  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
contents  of  Title  II  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  and  join  you  in  a  sin- 
cere concern  over  the  grave  consequences 
that  could  result  from  enactment  of  the  Bill 
In  this  form.  The  Title  as  drafted  would 
wipe  out  three  decades  of  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
as  pncouraged  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
As  the  Bill  is  drafted  even  the  original 
confessions  case — Brown  v.  Mississippi — 
where  the  State  Court  blatently  approved  the 
admission  of  a  confession  extracted  by  an 
admitted  brutal  beating  would  lie  beyond 
the  power  of  Federal  Courts  to  control.  While 
some  have  fairly  complained  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  in  regard  to  confessions 
are  overly  stringent,  this  Bill  responds  out 
of  proportion  to  that  complaint.  It  throws 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath.  It  strikes  me 
that  this  is  a  major  assault  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Sy.stem  as  a  whole 
and  I  think  It  docs  not  represent  responsible 
legislation  at  all.  I  am  shocked  that  Con- 
gress could  consider  going  so  far. 

Additionally,  grave  Constitutional  doubts 
are  raised  as  to  whether  Congress  can  com- 
pletely remove  the  availability  of  all  Federal 
Courts  to  protect  recognized  Federal  Consti- 
tutional rights.  I  urge  you  to  work  actively 
for  the  defeat  of  Title  II.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Senators  Randolph  and  Byrd 
urging  them  to  take  a  similar  position.  This 
is  a  matter  of  utmost  gravity  in  my  estima- 
tion and  represents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
proper  administration  of  criminal  Justice  In 
the  United  Slates  today. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Willard  D.  Lobensen. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Yale  University. 

Law  School. 
New  Haven.  Conn..  April  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Many  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  April  19.  alerting  me  to  the 
impending  Senate  debate  on  S.  917 


if  enacted  into  law,  strip  American  citizens 
of  vital  and  hard-won  procedural  rights. 

As  I  see  It.  Title  II  would.  If  adopted,  have 
at  least  four  calamitous  sets  of  conse- 
quences: 

(1)  The  new  Section  3501  of  Title  18 
would  strip  federal  criminal  defendants — 
including  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  Congress  has  special  responsil)llity  to 
the  citizens  who  cannot  elect  their  own  law- 
makers— of  the  shields  against  (\fflcial  abuse 
written  into  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
MalloTi/  V.  United  States.  354  U.S.  449;  Afi- 
rnnda  r.  Arizona.  384  US  436,  and  kindred 
decisions.  Bearing  In  mind  that  Miranda  was 
itself  a  declaration  of  the  requlrpinents  of 
due  process,  there  would  seem  rrave  doubt 
that  a  legislative  ovenullng  of  Miranda  Is, 
at  least  as  to  federal  defendants,  constitu- 
tional. Nor  is  the  constitutionality  of  the 
l>roposed  section  .saved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Court,  in  Miranda,  invited  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  the  iiroblem  of  interrogaticai 
procedures  the  Court  was  there  considering. 
Plainly  enough,  what  the  Court  w.as  sollclt- 
iiv-;  v.as  alternative  safeguards  of  defendant.s' 
due  process  rights,  not  simple  obliteration  of 
the  safeguards  there  formulated. 

(2)  The  new  .Section  3502  of  Title  18  would 
apparently  deprive  federal  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  authority  to  review 
the  voluntarine.ss  of  confesslcns  admitted  in 
evidence  in  state  criminal  trials.  At  one 
stroke  this  proposal  would  destroy  one  of 
America's  firmest  bulwarks  ai^alnst  bar- 
barous forms  of  law-enfcjccment. 

Adoption  of  this  section  would  mean  re- 
]Hidiation  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes'  his- 
toric decision  in  Brown  r.  Mis.^issippi.  297 
U.S.  798.  reversing  death  sentences  imposed 
en  Negro  defendants  convicted  on  the  basis 
of  confie-ssions  elicited  by  systematic  beat- 
ing ( ;y  deputy  sheriff  who  acknowledued 
wlilpping  one  of  the  defendants  said  he 
hadn't  been  unduly  severe:  "Not  too  much 
lor  a  negro;  not  as  much  as  I  would  have 
dcjie  were  it  left  to  me."  297  U.S.  at  284) . 

The  proposed  legislation  would  undercut 
Payne  v.  Arkansas.  356  U.S.  560.  in  which 
Justice  Whittaker  .■;ummanzcd  the  relt-v.-int 
evidence  as  follows  1 356  U.S.  at  567)  : 

"The  undisputed  evidence  in  this  (a>e 
shows  that  petitioner,  a  mentally  dull  19- 
year-old  youth.  ( 1 1  was  arrested  without  a 
warrant.  (2)  was  denied  a  hearing  Ijefore  a 
magistrate  at  which  he  would  liave  been 
advLsed  of  his  right  to  remain  silent  and  of 
his  right  to  counsel,  as  required  by  Arkan- 
sas stitutes,  (3»  w.as  not  advl.sed  of  his  right 
to  remain  silent  or  of  his  right  to  counsel. 
(4)  was  held  incommunicado  for  three  days, 
without  counsel,  advisor  or  friend,  and 
though  members  of  his  family  tried  to  see 
him  they  were  turned  away,  and  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  make  evtn  one  telephone 
call,  (5)  was  denied  food  for  lone  periods, 
and,  finally,  (6)  was  told  bv  the  chief  of 
police  "th.at  there  would  be  30  or  40  people 
there  in  a  few  minutes  that  wanted  to  get 
him."  which  statement  created  such  fear  in 
petitioner  as  immediately  produced  the  '  con- 
fession." It  .seems  obvious  from  the  totality 
of  this  course  of  conduct,  and  pnrtlcuLirly 
the  culminating  threat  of  mob  violence,  that 
the  confession  was  coerced  and  did  not  con- 
stitute an  "expression  of  free  choice,"  and 
that  its  use  before  the  jury,  over  petitioner's 
objection,  deprived  him  of  "that  funda- 
mental fairness  essential  to  the  \ery  concept 
of  justice."  and.  hence,  denied  him  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment." 

And  the  proposed  legislation  would  like- 
wise put  beyond  Supreme  Court  review  a 
case  like  Lcyra  v.  Denno.  347  U.S.  556,  561, 
where  Justice  Black  observed: 

"First,  an  already  physically  and  emotion- 
ally exhausted  suspect's  ability  to  resist  in- 
terrogation w.is  broken  to  almost  trance-like 


I   am  fully  in   agreement  with   your   view  submission   by   use   of   the  arts  of  a   highly 

that  Title  n'ofS.  917  should  be  stricken  from  skilled    psychiatrist.    Then    the    confession 

the  bill.  Title  II  is,  in  my  judgment,  dan-  petitioned  began  making  to  the  psychiatrist 

geroiis,  retrograde  legislaUon,  which  would,  was   filled   in   and    perfected    by   additiou.il 
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sutt^ments  given  lA  rapid  succession  to  a 
police  ofBcer,  a  trusted  friend,  and  two  stat« 
prosecutors.  We  hold  that  use  of  confessions 
extracted  in  such  a  manner  from  a  lone  de- 
fendant unprotected  by  counsel  is  not  con- 
sistent witli  due  process  of  law  as  required 
by  our  Constitution." 

In  considering  the  impact  of  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  voluntariness  of 
confessions  in  state  criminal  trials  from  fed- 
eral scrutiny,  you  may  feel,  as  I  do.  that  the 
following  facts  about  confession  crises  ad- 
JutUcated  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  quar- 
ter-century following  Brown  v.  Mississippi, 
are  relevant: 

"In  twenty-five  years,  from  February  1936 
(when  Brown  v.  Mississippi,  the  path-break- 
ing coerced-confesslon  case,  was  decided) .  to 
June  1961.  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  state 
court  convictions  on  coerced-confesslon 
grounds  on  twenty-two  occasions.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  defendants  involved  In  these 
cases,  nineteen  were  Negroes  ajid  six  were 
whites;  the  race  of  the  other  two  Is  not  dis- 
closed by  the  record.  Sixteen  of  the  nine- 
teen identifiable  Neeroes  were  tried  In  South- 
ern courts.  Only  one  of  the  six  identifiable 
whites,  and  neither  of  the  two  racially  un- 
lde-ntlfle<l  defendants,  was  tried  In  a  South- 
era  courb"  (Pollak.  The  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  %'ol.  n.  p.  198.) 

(3 1  The  full  Impact  of  proposed  Section 
3503  is  hard  to  determine.  But  it  apparently 
would,  at  a  minimum,  purport  to  insulate 
federal  and  state  criminal  convictions  based 
on  eye-witness  testimony  from  federal  Judi- 
cial review  even  where,  for  example,  such 
testimony  was  perjured.  Of  course,  the  intro- 
duction into  evidence  of  perjured  testimony, 
known  by  the  prosecution  to  be  false,  was 
denominated  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law 
as  long  ago  as  Mooney  v.  Holohan.  294  U.S. 
103.  To  write  into  federal  law  the  proposition 
that  federal  criminal  convictions  based  on 
perjured  testimony  should  be  immune  from 
appellate  or  collateral  attack  would  seem 
a  plain  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
To  create  a  cognate  immunity  for  state  crim- 
inal convictions  of  this  nature  would  seem  to 
generate  constitutional  questions  of  compa- 
rable  gravity 

(4 1  If  the  proposed  new  Section  2256  of 
Title  28  means  what  it  appears  intended  to 
mejui.  it  would  virtually  erase  the  cherished 
writ  of  federiJ  habeas  corpus  as  it  applies 
to  state  prisons.  Taken  together  with  the 
preceding  sections  of  title  11.  it  would  com- 
plete the  work  of  making  a  large  spectiHim  of 
vital  federal  claims,  vainly  asserted  in  state 
criminal  courts,  almost  invulnerable  to  vindi- 
cation by  the  federal  Judiciary.  It  seems  not 
inappropriate  to  recall  that  federal  habeas 
corpus  for  state  prisoners  chiefly  derives  from 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1867.  adopted  to 
give  some  measure  of  reality  to  the  new  lib- 
erties contained  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  had  a  few  months  earlier  been 
submitted  to  the  states  for  ratiflcation.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  grim  irony  if  Congress 
were  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  by  Jettisoning  the  Great 
Writ. 

Very  sincerely. 

Loins  H.  Pollak. 

PS.  In  the  body  of  this  letter  I  have  sup- 
posed that  the  proposals  under  discussion 
were  intended  to  accomplish — and  were  so 
drafted  as  to  be  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing— very  radical  changes  in  the  existing 
structure  of  federal  judicial  review  of  crimi- 
nal convictions.  But  it  is.  of  course,  arguable 
that  some  of  the  proposals  do  not  go  as  far 
as  I  have  feared  they  may. 

For  example,  the  proposed  new  Sections 
3502  and  3503  of  Title  18  in  terms  deny  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Article  III  courts 
authority  to  "review  [or  to]  reverse,  vacate, 
modify,  or  disturb  in  any  way.  a  ruling  of 
any  [state]  trial  court  .  .  .  admitting  in  evi- 
dence" a  confession  or  so-called  eye  witness 
testimony.  Normally,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  or  other  federal  court  does  not.  In 
passing  upon  a  challenged  state  court  con- 


viction, "review,  reverse,  modliy.  or  disturb" 
any  particular  evidentiary  ruling  except  in 
the  sense  of  determining  whether  autlioriz- 
Ing  the  trier  of  fact  to  base  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  on.  inter  alia,  certain  challenged 
evidence,  worked  a  denial  of  due  process.  In 
short,  the  federal  court  acts  on  the  totality 
of  the  state  adjudication,  of  which  a  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  constitutionality 
of  certain  evidence  may  be  a.  or  even  the,  key 
element.  If  the  federal  jucHcial  scrutiny  is  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  direct  review,  a  dis- 
position adverse  to  the  state  Is  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment  of  conviction,  not  the  eviden- 
tiary ruling.  If  tlie  federal  Judicial  scrutiny 
Is  by  a  district  court  on  habeas  corpus,  a  dis- 
position adverse  to  the  slate  is.  ordinarily, 
not  even  an  order  vacating  the  judgment  of 
conviction,  but  rather  an  order  releivsing  the 
petitioner  (notwithstanding  the  Judgment  of 
conviction;  but.  ordinarily,  subject  to  the 
suite's  entitlement  to  reprosecute  In  a  trial 
conforming  with  the  mandate  of  due  proc- 
esBi . 

Similarly,  the  projxised  Section  2256  of 
Title  28  would  deny  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  any  other  Article  III  court  authority  "to 
reverse,  vacate,  or  modify  any  .  .  .  Judgment 
of  a  State  court"  following  a  verdict  or  plea 
of  guilty,  except  on  appeal  or  certiorari  from 
the  highest  court  of  the  state  which  has  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  to  review  the  trial  court. 
By  placing  the  proposed  section  In  the  habeas 
corpus  part  of  Title  28.  the  drafters  presum- 
ably intended  the  proposed  new  section  as  a 
limitation  on  habeas  corpus;  and  this  is  the 
sense  in  which,  in  the  body  of  this  letter.  '; 
have  construed  the  proposal.  However,  as  I 
have  noted  just  above,  a  federal  habeas  court 
deciding  adversely  to  the  state  does  not  ordi- 
narily "reverse,  vacate,  or  modify"  the  Judg- 
ment pursuant  to  which  the  petitioner  is 
detained;  ratlier.  the  federal  habeas  corpus 
co\u-t  ordinarily  issues  a  (contingent)  release 
order  notwithstanding  the  (constitutionally 
defective)  state  court  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion. So.  the  question  arises  whether  the  pro- 
vision as  drafted  actually  accomplishes  what 
I  suppose  to  be  the  draconlan  curtailment  of 
federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  intended 
by  the  drafters.  If  the  language  does  not  ac- 
complish this  purjxwe.  however,  it  is  hard  to 
assign  operative  effect  to  the  quoted  lan- 
guage, or  to  the  preceding  language  purport- 
ing to  assign  "conclusive"  effect  to  the  state 
court  judgment  as  to  "all  questions  of  law  or 
fact  which  were  determined,  or  which  could 
have  been  determined"  in  the  state  trial 
court.  (If  the  proposal  works  the  drastic  cut- 
back on  habeas  corpus  which  I  suppose  was 
Intended,  very  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  presented — questions  which  are  the 
more  serious  in  propwrtion  as  the  companion 
provisions  of  Title  II  curtail  federal  Judicial 
scrutiny,  by  direct  review  on  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari, of  substantial  claims  of  denial  of  due 
process  of  law.) 

Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven.  Conn..  May  1, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
\Vash.ingt07i.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Approval  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of  Title  II  of 
S.  917  (The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act)  prompts  this  letter.  Enactment  and 
implementation  of  Title  II  would  undermine 
many  major  advances  that  have  only  recently 
begun  to  be  made  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

The  major  components  of  Title  II  axe  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  The  Title  in  Its 
entirety  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  Integrity 
and  soundness  of  our  criminal  process,  and 
places  in  jeopardy  many  hard  won  procedural 
rights.  Guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  gener- 
alization once  proffered  by  Jerome  Hall  that 
the  substantive  criminal  law  should  be  de- 
signed for  criminals  and  that  its  procedure 
be  designed  for  honest  people  we  urge  that 
Title  II  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 


Sections  3501(a)  and  3501(b)  which  make 
a  narrowly  and  arbitrarily  conceived  "volun- 
tariness" the  sole  criterion  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  a  confession  In  evidence  in  a 
Federal  court  are  in  conflict  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda,  384 
U.S.  436.  There  the  Court  established  the 
following  specific  essentials  of  voluntariness 
as  constitutional  requirements  for  the  ad- 
missibility in  evidence  of  conf e.ssions : 

A  suspect  must  be  warned  that  he  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent  and  that  anything 
he  says  may  be  used  against  him. 

A  suspect  must  be  warned  tliat  he  has  a 
right  to  consult  with  a  lawyer  and  to  have 
the   lawyer   with   him   during   interrogation. 

A  suspect  must  be  warned  that  if  he  can- 
not afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  him. 

These  Miranda  requisites  are  designed  to 
safeguard  the  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  As  Chief 
Ju.=;tlce  W:\rren  emphasized  in  Miranda,  the 
FBI  practice  then  being  followed  was  sub- 
stantially consistent  with  the  decision.  To 
ab.xndon  the  Miranda  guides  can  only  serve 
to  encourage  those  abuses  of  autliority  fre- 
quently carried  out  in  the  name  of  law  en- 
forcement. And  equally  disheartening,  en- 
actment is  likely  to  set  up  on  another  course 
of  litigation  at  a  time  when  the  police  after 
some  30  years  of  litigation  following  Brown 
V.  Mis.'^issippi.  297  U.S.  798.  have  been  pro- 
vided with  reasonably  clear  guide  lines  to 
which  they  can  respond.  (See  Interrogations 
In  New  Haven:  The  Impact  of  Miranda,  76 
Yale  L.  J.  1519  (1967).) 

Section  3501(c)  prortdes.  contrary  to  the 
Court's  decision  in  Mallory,  354  U.S.  449.  that 
a  confession  shall  not  be  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence in  a  Federal  court  solely  because  of 
delay  between  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of 
the  defendant.  Section  3501  (ci  is  bound  to 
increase  prolonged  and  indefinite  incarcera- 
tion and  interrogation  of  suspects,  without 
opportunity  to  consult  with  friends,  family 
or  counsel.  Not  only  does  this  section  under- 
cut the  purpose  of  the  Court's  exercise  of 
its  .supervisory  power  in  Mallory  but  it  is 
likely  to  trigger  police  practices  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

And  there  are  serious  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  Sections  3500  and  3503. 
Section  3503  so  far  as  it  relates  to  eyewitness 
testimony  undercuts  the  Court's  decision  in 
Wade.  388  U.S.  218.  which  gives  body  and 
meaning  to  the  right  to  counsel  at  crucial 
early  stages  of  the  criminal  process.  Both 
Sections  3502  and  3503  prohibit  Federal  re- 
view of  decisions  by  State  courts,  even 
though  the  State  court  has  squarely  passed 
upon  a  Federal  claim.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  had  ultimate  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  resolve  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  Federal  law  and  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. To  deny  this  authority  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  to  nullify  the  Supremacy  Clause 
and  destroy  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  our  constitutional  system.  Sections  3502 
and  3503  are  thus  far  more  serious  attacks 
on  the  Supreme  Cotirt  than  the  Court-pack- 
ing plan  of  the  1930's.  To  abolish  Supreme 
Court  review  would  create  chaos  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  important  issues  of  Federal 
law.  since  the  50  State  Courts  and  94  Fed- 
eral district  cotirts  would  become  the  final 
arbiters  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  very  impor- 
tant areas  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

Finally,  Section  2256  abolishes  the  habeas 
corpus  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  over 
State  ciiminal  convictions.  The  sole  Federal 
review  of  a  Federal  claim  by  a  .State  prisoner 
would  be  limited  to  appeal  or  certiorari.  The 
Constitution  prohibits  the  suspension  of  the 
wTit  of  habeas  corpus  except  In  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion.  Since  the  remedies  of 
appeal  and  certiorari  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
cretionary in  the  Supreme  Court,  they  can- 
not adequately  protect  Federal  constitu- 
tional  rights.   Many   State   prisoners   would 
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thus  be  denied  even  one  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing m  a-Pederal  court  on  their  constitutional 
claim.  Sole  reliance  on  State  court  judges 
to  protect  Federal  constitutional  rights  can 
not  protect  these  rights. 

For  these  reasons,  and  without  expressing 
our  views  on  other  provision  of  S.  917.  we 
urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  defeat 
T  tie  II  of  S.  917. 

Your   laudable    efforts    on    behalf   of    Im- 
proving the  administration  of  Justice  encour- 
ages us  to  convey  these  views  to  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Goldstein, 
Justus  S.  Hotchkis  Professor  of  Law. 
Abraham     S.     Goldstein. 
William  Nelson  Cromwell  Professor  of  Law. 
Steven  B.    Duke, 

Professor  of  Law. 
John  Griftiths, 

Assistant  professor  of  Law. 

Yale  Law  School. 
New  Haven.  Conn..  May  2. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  just  had 
word  from  my  colleague,  Alexander  M.  Bickel, 
Chancellor  Kent  Professor  of  Law  and  Legal 
History,  that  he  wishes  to  be  associated  with 
the  letter  that  I  sent  to  you  yesterday.  May  1, 
concerning  Title  II. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Goldstein. 
Justus  S.  Hotchkis  Professor  of  Law. 


provided  it  does  not  force  us  into  adopt- 
ing militarj'  policies  wliich  can  only  lead 
to  increased  American  casualties. 


THE  HIGH  CASUALTY  RATE  IN 
VIETNAM  SINCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  PEACE  TALKS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virpinia.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  militarv'  command  reported  today 
that  the  United  States  suffered  the 
highest  American  death  toll.  562.  for  any 
week  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Total  casualties,  dead  and  wounded, 
were  2.787. 

These  casualties  (xicurred  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  emissaries  were  in  Paris  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Tlie  hish  casualty  rate  the  United 
States  lias  suffered  durinc;  1968  is  not 
only  tragic  and  distressing,  it  is  alarm- 
ing. 

During  the  2-year  period  1966  and 
1967.  U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam  averaged 
1.000  per  week. 

For  the  first  19  weeks  of  1968.  U.S. 
casualties  averaged  2.500  per  week.  La.st 
week's  total  was  nearly  2.800. 

It  is  important  that  our  Nation  explore 
all  possibilities  leading  toward  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

But  it  is  also  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  man  in  Vietnam— 500.000 
of  them— not  become  the  American  for- 
gotten man. 

While  we  are  seeking  peace  in  Paris, 
we  must  not  be  lulled  into  policies  which 
lead  to  increased  American  casualties. 

Thoughtful  Americans  yearn  for  peace 
in  Vietnam.  But  until  peace  comes  our 
Government  is  obligated  to  p-arsue  such 
militarj'  jwlicies  in  Vietnam  as  will  mini- 
mize American  casualties. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  high  casualty 
rate  that  has  existed  since  the  President 
on  March  30  announced  his  intention  to 
meet  with  the  North  Vietnamese  in  peace 
talks. 

A  meeting  between  representatives  of 
the  two  Governments  is  a  hopeful  sign — 
CXIV -874 — Part  11 


THE  NEED  FOR  DECENTRALIZATION 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  interesting  tliat  the  liberal  New 
York  Times  is  stanchly  advocating  a 
"genuine  decentralization"  of  New  York 
City's  school  system. 

The  Times,  in  a  lead  editorial  Satur- 
day, May  11,  says: 

Genuine  decentralization  of  the  city's 
school  system  is  In  imminent  danger  of  sabC)- 
tagc  by  a  combination  of  political  cowardice 
in  Albany  and  political  maneuvering  in  New 
York. 

Continuing,  the  Times  says  this: 
The  txislc  issue  is  plain  and  simple.  It  Is 
that  the  slow-moving  and  remote  bureauc- 
racy of  New  York  City's  school  system  has 
proved  incapable  of  responding  to  the  spe- 
ciflc  needs  of  children  in  a  huge  educational 
complex  in  which  the  requirements  of  the 
middle-class  and  of  the  severely  deprived 
have  come  to  be  separated  by  a  gaping  gulf. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not 
pretend  to  know  the  needs  ol  the  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
"  But  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  bringing  the 
Ijublic  school  systems  as  clase  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
closer  we  can  keep  the  schools  to  the 
IJeople,  the  more  effective  school  system 
we  will  have. 

That  is  the  reason  I  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  keep  its  liands  off  the 
operation  of  the  schools  in  the  various 
localities.  It  is  one  reason  I  oppose  the 
so-called  guidelines  handed  down  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  do  not  want  conti'ol  of 
the  schools  to  be  shifted  to  Washington. 
D.C.  I  want  decentralization  of  the 
schools. 

I  want  the  localities  to  handle  their 
own  school  problems.  The  New  York 
Times  goes  further  and  wants  a  decen- 
tralization within  the  city  itself. 

It  is  good  to  read  that  the  New  York 
Times,  a  newspaper  that  long  has  had  a 
keen  interest  in  public  education,  is  now 
firmly  advocating  the  decentralization  of 
the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

To  me  this  dramatizes  that  the  larger 
a  city  becomes  and  the  larger  the  Nation 
lx?comes  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
complex  its  problems  become.  Thus  it 
is  more  important  to  decentralize;  it  is 
more  important  to  permit  the  States  and 
the  localities  to  work  out  their  own  local 
problems. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    802 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  917). 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  iwint  in 
the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  ijrinted. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows: 

On   pa«e   107.   between   lines  4  and   5.   in- 
sert the  following  new  title: 
TITLE   VII— UNLAWFUL   POSSESSION   OR 
RECEIPT  OF  FIREARMS 
"Sec.  1201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  receipt.  i-Kisses.sion.  or  trans- 
[xirtitlon  In  commerce,  of  n  firearm  by  felons, 
veterans  who  are  other  th.-\n  honorably  dis- 
charged,   mental    incompetents,    aliens    who 
are  illegally  in  the  country,  and  former  citi- 
zens who  have  renounced  their  citizenship, 
constitutes — 

"(1)  a  burden  on  commerce  or  threat  af- 
fecting the  free  flow  of  conunercc. 

•  (2)  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  an  impediment  or  a  threat  to  the 
exercl.se  of  free  speech  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  a  religion  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Ctmstltution  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(4)  a  threat  to  the  continued  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  government  of  each 
State  guaranteed  by  Article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Sec.  1202.   la)    Any  person  who — 
"(1)    has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  a  felony,  or 

"(2)  has  been  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or 

"(3)  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  being  mentally  Incom- 
petent, or 

"(4)  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  renounced  his  citizenship,  or 

"(5)  being  an  alien  Is  illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States, 
and  who  receives.  posses.scs.  or  transports  in 
commerce  or  affecting  commerce,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  firearm 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .$10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  Any  Individual  who  being  employed 
by  any  person  who — 

""(1)  has  been  con\1cted  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  a  felony,  or 

"(2)  has  been  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or 

"(3)  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  being  mentally  Incom- 
petent, or 

"(4)  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  renounced  his  citizenship,  or 

"(5)  being  an  alien  is  illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully m  the  United  SUtes. 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  such  employment, 
receives,  possesses,  or  transports  in  commerce 
or  affecting  commerce,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  firearm  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
"  ( c  >  As  used  In  this  title — 
•■(1)  'commerce'  means  travel,  trade,  traf- 
fic, commerce,  transportation,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  States,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State,  or 
between  anv  foreign  country  or  any  territory 
or  possession  and  any  Sr.ate  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  between  points  in  the  same 
State  but  through  any  other  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  a  foreign  country: 
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"(2)  felony'  means  any  offense  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year: 

"(3)  'firearm'  means  any  weapon  (Includ- 
ing a  starter  gum  which  will  or  Is  designed 
to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a 
projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or  any 
firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer;  or  any 
destructive  device.  Such  term  shall  Include 
any  handgun,  rifle  or  shotgun: 

"(4)  "destructive  device'  means  any  ex- 
plosive. Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  gre- 
nade, mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device: 
and  Includes  any  type  of  weapon  which  will 
or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted 
to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  any 
explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  »  bore 
of  one-half  Inch  or  more  in  diameter: 

"l5)  handgun"  means  any  pistol  or  re- 
volver originally  designed  to  be  flred  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand  and  which  Is  designed 
to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed  cartridge 
ammunition,  or  any  other  firearm  originally 
designed  to  be  flred  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand; 

"'l6i  shotgun'  means  a  weapon  designed 
or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and  Intended 
to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  designed 
or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade  to  use 
the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed  shotgun 
shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore  either 
a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile 
for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger: 

"(7i  rifle'  means  a  weapon  designed  or 
redesigned,  niade  or  remade,  and  intended 
to  be  flred  from  the  shoulder  and  designed 
or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  metallic 
cartridge  to  flre  only  a  single  projectile 
through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  pull  of 
the  trigger. 

"Sec.   1203.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to — 

'"  ( 1 )  any  prisoner  who  by  reason  of  duties 
connected  with  law  enforcement  has  ex- 
pressly been  entrusted  with  a  firearm  by 
competent  authority  of  the  prison;  and 

'"  ( 2 1  any  person  who  has  been  pardoned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  and  has  expressly 
been  authorized  by  the  President  or  such 
chief  executive,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  receive, 
possess,  or  transport  in  commerce  a  fire- 
arm." 

On  page  107.  line  5.  strike  out  "title  v" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title  viii". 

On  page  107.  line  6  strike  out  '1001"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof    'ISOl". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  tiie  amendment  I 
have  prepared  would  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing the  aimost  continual  debate  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  gun  question  for 
years,  ever  since  the  assa.ssination  of 
President  Kennedy.  It  seeks  to  bring  to- 
gether the  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  and  also  seeks  to  meet  the  consti- 
tutional problems  involved. 

A  lot  of  people  have  objected  to  the 
Dodd  gun  bill  on  the  theory  it  would 
make  it  difficult  for  honorable  people — 
who  have  a  right  to  have  weapons  for  the 
defense  of  their  homes  to  acquire  weap- 
ons— and  would  make  it  somewhat  cimi- 
bersome  and  burdensome  for  people  to 
cross  State  boundaries  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt  or  engage  in  other  sports 
activities,  as  they  have  historically  done 
in  this  country. 

It  would  be  burdensome  on  the  hard- 
ware stores  that  sell  firearms.  A  lot  of 
people  have  felt  that  one  way  or  the 
other  it  would  impede  the  privileges  and 
the  rights  that  i>eople  have  had  histori- 
cally. 

It  would  be  a  bother  to  them,  and  it 
would  not  really  prevent  what  it  seeks 
to  prevent  in  that  it  would  not  have,  for 


example,  prevented  Oswald  from  acquir- 
ing the  weapon  with  which  he  killed  John 
Kennedy.  And  it  would  not  have  kept 
the  assassin  of  Martin  Luther  King  from 
acquiring  the  weapon  he  used  for  that 
dastardly  act. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  have  bur- 
dened good,  honorable  people  without 
achieving  enough  good  to.make  it  worth- 
while. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
best  argument  for  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI 
and  those  who  share  his  view  seems  to 
have  been  that  there  arc  a  lot  of  lunatics, 
mental  incomjjetents.  and  members  of 
the  criminal  element  who  have  suns  and 
have  been  using  .trims  to  rob,  plunder,  and 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes. 

This,  of  com'se,  is  contrary  to  what  we 
want.  While  we  may  be  willing  for  a 
citizen  to  have  a  gun  for  the  defense 
of  his  home — and  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  it — we  do  not  want  the  mur- 
derers, the  burglars,  the  rapists,  the 
looters,  or  the  arsonists  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  walking  the  streets.  We  do  not 
want  the  habitual  criminals  'Aho  have 
committed  all  sorts  of  crimes  ai-med  and 
presenting  a  hazard  to  law-abiding  cit- 
izens. 

That  being  the  case,  it  makes  good 
sense  that  we  should  see  to  It  that  citi- 
zens, as  far  as  Federal  law  is  concerned, 
can  have  weapons  for  self-defense. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  at  an  appropriate  time,  .sim- 
ply setting  forth  the  fact  that  anybody 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  for 
conditions  other  than  honorable,  has 
been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  State  to  be  mentally  incompe- 
tent, or.  if  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship, or.  if  he  is  an  alien,  who  is  illegally 
and  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  he 
is  not  permitted  to  possess  a  fiirearm. 
and  he  would  be  punished  by  a  sentence 
not  to  exceed  2  years  in  the  penitentiary 
or  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

It  might  be  well  to  analyze,  for  a 
moment,  the  logic  involved.  When  a  man 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  unless — 
as  this  bill  sets  forth — he  has  been  ex- 
pressly pardoned  by  the  President  and 
the  pardon  states  that  the  person  is  to  be 
pei-mitt€d  to  possess  firearms  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  man  would  have  no  right  to 
possess  firearms.  He  would  be  pimished 
criminally  if  he  is  found  in  possession  of 
them. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  men  who  have 
served  in  the  Amied  Forces.  If  it  is  found 
that  a  serviceman  must  be  discharged 
for  a  reason  other  than  honorable,  be- 
cause he  has  been  convicted  and  has 
been  given  a  dishonorable  discharge  or  a 
bad  conduct  discharge,  or  if  he  has 
agreed  to  resign  from  service  on  condi- 
tions less  than  honorable,  he  would  for- 
feit his  right  to  possess  firearms. 

Once  again,  this  is  a  matter  of  saying 
that  if  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry 
arms  for  Uncle  Sam.  he  cannot  be  trusted 
to  cari-j'  arms  on  the  streets.  This  kind 
of  person  is  part  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  many  instances,  the  kind  of 
person  who  does  not  know  how  to  be- 
have properly,  and  is  a  hazard  to  others 
when  he  possesses  firearms. 

A  person  who  has  been  adjudged  men- 


tally incompetent  should  not  cany  fire- 
arms. That  is  too  dangerous.  Idiots  and 
morons  who  carry  high-powered  rifles 
are  a  threat  to  citizens. 

Also,  if  a  loerson  has  renounced  his 
citizensiiip  and  is  not  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  that  would  be  a  situation  in 
which  he  has  voluntarily  given  up  cer- 
tain rights  that  belong  to  an  American 
citizen,  which  would  include  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  If  he  is  an  alien  who  i.s 
Illegally  in  the  United  States,  he  should 
not  be  carrying  firearms.  He  is  one  who 
should  not  be  trusted  to  carry  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  report  of  the 
Warren  Commission  is  correct  and  Os- 
wald acted  alone  in  the  assa.ssination  of 
John  P.  Kennedy,  a  bill  .such  as  this 
could  iiave  prevented  the  assa.ssination 
of  President  Kennedy  by  Lee  Oswald.  Os- 
wald, as  I  understand,  did  not  have  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  military 
service.  I  believe  he  had  renounced  his 
citizenship.  For  reasons  involved  in  this 
bill,  he  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  possess  firearms.  And  if  he  had  man- 
aged to  come  into  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms illegally,  most  likely  he  would  not 
have  been  such  a  tjood  shot,  because  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  practice  the 
use  of  firearms,  Ijecause  people  would 
iiave  been  aware  that  he  had  no  right  to 
possess  or  transport  them. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  eom- 
mittee  .seriously  considered  proceeding  in 
this  direction,  but  was  deterred  from  do- 
ing so  by  what  I  believe  was  not  the  l)est 
of  advice  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Department  of  Justice  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiT — it  can  be  found  in  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings — indicating  that 
they  had  a  constitutional  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  outlaw  the 
mere  possession  of  weapons.  I  contend 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  do  .so. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  legis- 
lative counsel,  and  I  believe  they  agree 
with  me. 

For  example,  there  was  much  debate 
and  discussion  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  but 
many  of  the  items  and  transactions 
reached  by  the  broad  .swath  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  were  reached  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
matters  affecting  commerce,  not  lust  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  itself. 
While  I  ha\'e  had  .some  doubts  as  to  how 
far  Congress  .should  go  in  regulating 
matters  affecting  commerce,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  with  regard  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  well  as  other 
decisions,  have  clearly  established  the 
right  of  Congress,  in  the  view  of  the 
Court,  to  regulate  matters  affecting  com- 
merce. So  if  you  want  to  do  something 
about  this  matter,  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  clearly  permit  you  to  reach 
either  the  possession  or  the  transporta- 
tion of  weapons,  in  that  this  could  affect 
commerce. 

I  refei  to  the  bill.  It  will  be  noted  that 
it  says: 

Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
the  receipt,  possession  and  transportation 
of  a  firearm  by  felons,  veterans  who  are 
other  than  honorably  discharged,  mentally 
incompetents,  aliens  who  are  illegally  in  the 
country,  and  former  citizens  who  have  re- 
nounced    their     citizenship,     constitutes     a 
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burden  on  commerce  or  threat  atfectlng  the 
free  flow  of  comnierce. 


So  Congress  simply  finds  that  the  pos- 
session of  these  weapons  by  the  wrong 
kind  of  people  is  either  a  burden  on  com- 
merce or  a  threat  that  alfects  the  free 
ilo'w  of  commerce. 

You  cannot  do  business  in  an  area ,  and 
^•ou  certainly  cannot  do  as  much  of  it 
and  do  it  as  well  as  you  would  like,  if  in 
order  to  do  business  you  have  to  go 
through  a  street  where  there  are  bui'- 
glais.  murderers,  and  arsonists  armed  to 
the  teeth  against  innocent  citizens.  So 
the  threat  certainly  affects  the  free  flow 
of  commerce. 

Also,  v.c  clearly  have  a  right  to  vro- 
tcet  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  StaU?s.  What  Jiappened  with 
regard  to  the  a.ssassination  of  President 
Kennedy  is  a  \cry  good  example.  So  we 
set  forth  that  the  !)ossrssion  of  weapons 
by  people  of  the  type  I  have  described — a 
description  broad  enough  to  include  Mr. 
Oswald— would  be  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  employ 
many  Secret  Service  agents  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  from  people  of  that  sort.  We 
have  passed  a  law  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  one  to  assas.sinate  the  Presi- 
dent. If  we  have  a  right  to  pass  that  law, 
we  certainly  have  a  right  to  take  meas- 
ures to  proU'Ct  the  lives  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

Then  we  say  that  the  possession  and 
transportation  of  fircaiTns  by  these  poo- 
pie  is  an  impediment  or  a  threat  to  the 
exercise  of  free  .speech  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  clause,  of  course, 
could  clearly  i>ertain  to  this  Govern- 
ment's right  to  protect  citizens,  such  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  -.vho  are  express- 
ing cither  religious  or  political  views  and 
whose  life  might  be  endangered  because 
someone  did  not  agree  with  what  they 
were  sajing.  But  they  have  a  right  to  say 
it.  This  would  clearly  justify  the  Federal 
Government  in  protecting  the  right  of 
free  .speech  guaranteed  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  in 
protecting  freedom  of  religion. 

We  go  on  to  .say  that  the  possession  of 
firearms  by  people  thus  described  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  continued  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  government  of 
each  State  as  guaranteed  by  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution.  The  type  of  riots  that 
occurred  after  the  assassination  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  bordered  on  anarchy, 
and  such  lawlessness  certainly  is  a  threat 
to  the  continued  and  effective  operation 
of  government,  Tlie  Government  does 
have  a  right  to  protect  itself  and  to  main- 
tain its  own  existence. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  constitutional  problem  is  not  at  all 
insurmountable.  Any  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional connections  I  have  mentioned 
would  be  adequate  to  support  a  statute 
such  as  I  propose  to  offer;  and  all  four  of 
the  constitutional  connections — each  in 
its  own  right — could  support  such  a 
statute  and  could  assure  its  constitution- 
ality,  in   my   judgment.   Certainly,   the 


combination  of  the  four  reaches  that  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  from  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  one  of  our 
fine  lawyers  in  the  legislative  counsel 
discussing  this  problem: 

It  may  be  urgued  that  the  projiosal  to  pro- 
hibit the  receipt  or  possession,  or  tran.s- 
[x>rtntlon  afTei-ting  commerce  of  ;iny  firearm 
by  certain  undesimhle  persons  can  be  rup- 
parted  a";  a  con.stitutional  exercise  of  (1»  the 
broad  reach  of  the  i>oT^'er  of  Congress  to 
regtUate  matters  affecting  commerce.  a.s  In 
title  II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — 


In  my  judsment.  we  could  stop  there. 
That  is  all  the  authority  we  need  to  do 
what  I  propose. 

Tlie  memorandum  continues: 
(2)  the  power  of  Congrcs-s  to  protect  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  btates  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  recently  enacted  criminal  provision  re- 
lated to  presidentUil  ;is.sassination,  kidnap- 
ping:, and  nssault  of  scotion  1751  of  title  18 
of  the  Uiiited  States  Ct)de,  (3)  the  authority 
of  Cungre.'JS  to  protect  the  fundamental 
rights  of  national  citizens  cuarnnteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
here,  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the  free 
cxercl.se  of  religion,  .'ind  (4)  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Insure  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unltea  States 
freely  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  to  guarantee  to  each  Stato  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  additional 
provision  which  I  recommend  would  take 
care  of  the  underworld  element  which 
has  been  so  successful.  Havin.g  been 
found  guilty  of  felonious  conduct  and  de- 
nied the  right  to  possess  weapons  them- 
selves, they  proceed  to  hire  bodyguards, 
triggcrmen.  and  goon  .squads  to  go  out 
and  do  their  dirty  work  for  them,  all  in 
the  same  general  course  of  conduct.  The 
murder-incorporated  types,  or  the  major 
underworld  characters  have  been  known 
to  have  so-called  triggcrmen  working 
for  them. 

If  the  boss  is  the  kind  of  person  whom 
I  have  described  and  he  hires  a  trigger- 
man  to  do  his  shooting  for  him,  then 
while  he  is  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  pos- 
sess firearms. 

Many  people  are  concerned  about  the 
Mafia  and  concerned  that  some  member 
of  the  Mafia  may  have  a  number  of  gun- 
carrj-ing  lieutenants  working  for  them 
who  would  otherwise  be  permittc'  to  pos- 
sess firearms  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
good  citizens  who  are  interested  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  as  the  Lord  .L-ives 
them  the  right  tojsee  it. 

If  a  person  is  in  tpe  employ  of  a  person 
who  is  not  permitted  to  possess  a  firearm, 
then  the  employee  would  not  be  ijermit- 
ted  in  the  jjcrformance  of  his  employ- 
ment to  possess  a  fuearm;  and  one  who 
is  either  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  for 
other  reasons  not  pennitted  to  carry 
weapons,  would  be  covered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  simply  strikes 
at  the  possession  of  firearms  by  the  wrong 
kind  of  people.  It  avoids  the  problem  of 
imposing  on  an  honest  hardware  store 
owner  the  burden  of  keeping  a  lot  of  rec- 
ords and  trjing  to  keep  up  with  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  weapons  sold.  It 
places  the  burden  and  the  punishment  on 


the  kind  of  ijeoplc  who  have  no  business 
I>os.sessing  firearms  in  the  event  they 
come  into  ix)sses;^ion  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment Ije  printed  and  available  at  tlie  desk 
in  due  course  and  when  we  lune  occasioii 
to  discuss  it  and  explain  it  I  shall  offer  it 
to  the  St  nate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suiigest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssLstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i>  .--"  oiderct.1. 


THE  SUSPECTi:!)  KILLER  OP 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  my  earlier  state- 
ment, I  think  it  might  be  well  to  liave 
printed  in  the  REConD  an  article  that 
was  published  in  Life  magazine  discu.ss- 
ing  the  background  and  rcceird  of  the 
man  who  is  :^,us)3ectcd  of  having  killed 
Dr.  Kins.  The  article  starUs  on  ijage  20 
of  Life  magazine,  and  includes  intcr- 
\iews  ixssociated  with  the  article. 

The  article  makes  clear  that  this  man 
who  is  saspectcd  of  this  murder  was  a 
convicted  felon,  having  committed  a 
number  of  serious  offenses  and  having 
betni  convicted. 

Assuming  that  what  is  thought  with 
respect  to  the  assassin  is  correct,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  proposal  which  I  have 
.sent  to  the  desk  |)erhap.s  would  have' 
saved  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  Kin?  and 
the  life  of  President  Kennedy,  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Accused 
Killer  of  Dr.  King."  published  in  Life 
magazine  on  May  3.  1968. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Stort  of  Tire  Accused  KiLLiJt  or  Dr. 
King 
j  KoTE. — This  account  is  written  by  Associ- 
rae  Editor  William  A.  McWhirter.  from  re- 
ports by  Ufe  Correspondents  Gerald  Moore, 
Richard  Woodbury,  John  Pckkancn.  Frank 
Leeminc.  Jr.  and  Ron  I>ePaolo.  i 

His  name  was  Gait.  Eric  Gait.  Eric  Gait.  If 
you  did  not  hear  the  name  the  first  time. 
that  was  all  right  because  Eric  SUarvo  Gait 
was  more  than  likely  to  repeat  it.  again  and 
again,  as  if  he  were  still  irymc  tj  memorize 
the  thing  himself.  It  seemed  new.  out  of 
place,  like  his  manner,  nervous  and  friendly 
and  quickly  withdrawn,  like  lus  "rlSO  alhga- 
tor  shoes  which  did  not  go  with  the  mis- 
match of  blue  pants,  brown  coats  and  Redi- 
Ty  bow  ties,  like  liis  puffy  stomach  which  he 
rubbed  worriedly  as  if  it  didn"t  quite  belong 
to  him.  "I  knew  he  was  lying  about  Ills 
name."  says  a  bar  acquainUance.  a  songwriter 
who  traveled  with  him  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  Orleans.  "I  Just  knew  he  wasn't  an  Eric. 
He  was  too  country  to  be  an  Eric." 

Tliat  is  also  what  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  concluded  when  it  identified 
Eric  Starvo  Gait,  the  accused  killer  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  as  no  more  than  a  lean,  bat- 
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tered  »-lld-hair.  a  punk  who  was  a  local 
ntilsance  In  half  a  dozen  Mlaeisslppl  River 
towns,  a  convict  who  had  escaped  a  year 
ago  in  a  bread  truck  from  the  bakery  of  the 
Mlssotirl  State  Penitentiary  In  Jefferson  City, 
Just  plain  Jamee  Earl  Ray. 

Jimmy  Ray  was  a  child  whose  noee  ran  all 
winter,  who  missed  anywhere  from  25'";  to 
30  '  of  a  school  year,  flinched  when  a  teacher 
dared  so  much  as  to  reach  out  an  arm  and 
sat  painfully  aware  that  to  the  other  stu- 
dents in  the  Ewlng,  Mo.  elementary  school 
he  was  Just  another  member  of  the  family 
'out  there  on  the  side  of  that  hill  without 
enough  to  eat." 

He  had  grown  up  mean  In  the  thinnest  of 
times  and  the  toughest  of  places.  Born  March 
10.  1928  In  Alton.  111.,  he  was  the  eldest  of 
nine  children  of  George  and  Lucille  Maher 
Ray.  a  Catholic  family  that  was  to  drift  from 
river  town  to  town  throughout  the  Depres- 
sion When  he  was  one  year  old.  the  family 
moved  upriver  to  Qulncy.  111.;  when  he  was  6, 
they  moved  across  the  river  to  Ewlng,  Mo.. 
and  when  he  was  16  and  out  of  the  eighth 
grade,  they  moved  again  to  Qulncy.  The  sight 
of  the  large,  shiftless  family  coming  where 
work  was  scarce  was  hardly  a  welcome  one 
for  communities  with  already  too  little  to 
share  The  fStnily  even  began  to  think  of  It- 
self Aith  the  same  carelessness  as  the  towns 
themselves  had:  they  were  identified  as  the 
Rayns.  the  Raynes  or  the  Raines,  either  be- 
cause of  the  way  Ray  was  drawled  out  or 
from  confusions  with  past  families.  The  chil- 
dren cared  little  in  any  case  and  often  went 
to  school  under  different  names. 

Jimmy  was  the  eldest,  but  he  already 
seemed  to  be  wearing  hand-me-downs:  in 
rural  pxDverty.  no  age  is  ever  old  enough: 
there  is  always  someone  before  you.  Virgil 
Oscar  Graves,  who  was  principal  of  the  Ewlng 
school,  recalls  Ray:  "He  was  a  rebel.  He  re- 
belled against  authority  and  his  approach  to 
most  of  his  teachers  was  very  bad.  He  al- 
ways seemed  to  have  trouble  getting  his  as- 
signments lu  on  time.  But  he  was  a  sensitive 
boy.  I  remember  he  came  up  to  my  desk 
one  day  wearing  patched  overalls  and  asked 
whether  I  thoui;ht  the  other  kids  would  pay 
attention  to  his  appearance." 

The  school  record  was  considerably  more 
brusque.  J.imes  Earl  Ray  was  only  in  the 
second  grade  by  he  time  he  was  being  Judged 
a  menace  to  the  Ewlng  community.  The  rec- 
ord declared: 

"Attitude  toward  regulations— violates  all 
of  them. 

"Honesty — needs  watching. 

".Appearance — repulsive. 

•  Courtesy — seldom  if  ever  polite." 

The  Ewlng  school  system  also  took  note 
that  his  teeth  were  defective.  By  the  time  he 
was  14.  Ray  was  still  In  the  seventh  grade 
and  had  slipped  so  far  behind  so  many  classes 
that  everyone's  sorriest  predictions  were  con- 
firmed. Rf.y  only  tried  in  endless  scraps  to 
make  up  for  what  the  students,  .is  much  as 
five  years  younger  were  doing  to  him  in  the 
classroom.  He  was  an  unmanageable  bully. 
Once,  in  a  fight  over  a  piece  of  meat  In  the 
cafeteria,  he  ran  a  knife  throtigh  his  brother 
Jacks  ear.  In  the  sixth  grade,  he  was  caught 
stealing  the  class's  hot-lunch  money. 

"The  fanruly  had  it  pretty  poor."  remembers 
a  local  resident.  "I've  seen  the  time  when 
they  had  ..  sack  of  potatoes  to  eat — that's  all, 
just  a  sack  of  potatoes." 

As  they  grew  up.  the  Ray  children  were 
either  to  drift  off  or  to  be  routinely  placed  in 
foster  homes,  seldom  again  seeing  another 
member  of  the  family.  Even  today.  Gerald 
Ray.  a  brother,  insists  their  fathers  name 
was  George,  while  Jimmy  Ray's  birth  certifi- 
cate shows  it  was  James.  An  uncle,  William  E. 
Maher.  of  Alton,  says  of  the  Rays:  'We  tried 
to  stay  away  from  them.  They  always  seemed 
to  want  something  " 

Besides  Jimmy,  there  were  Marjorie  Ray 
(Who  died  as  a  child  after  setting  herself  on 
fire  with  a  box  of  matches),  John,  Melba, 
Carol  Jean,  Gerald,  FYanklin   "Buzzy  "  Delano 


(who  was  killed  In  1964  when  he  and  a  girl 
friend  ran  their  car  off  a  bridge  Into  the  river 
at  Qulncy;  the  funeral  provided  one  of  the 
few  Ray  family  reunions),  Susan  Jane  and 
Max.  The  father  died  In  1951,  most  probably 
of  chronic  alcoholism;  the  mother  In  1961.  Of 
the  other  surviving  Rays  of  Qulncy,  Melba 
Ray  was  in  a  succession  of  foster  homes  and 
today  spends  most  of  her  time  In  the  lobby  of 
the  decaying  Virginia  Hotel  on  Oak  Street. 
Occasionally,  she  goes  to  h'er  $30-a-month 
room  upstairs  to  fondle  a  giant  wooden  cross 
which  she  has  painted  red.  white  and  blue 
and  lettered  "rugged  cross."  She  once  walked 
It  down  Maine  Street  In  Qulncy.  "I  made  It." 
she  says,  "to  keep  my  sanity.  After  what  hap- 
p>ened  to  Kennedy  and  the  war  and  all  .  ,  . 
I  had  to  turn  to  Jesus." 

Susan  J.ine.  who  will  be  21  this  week,  never 
bothered  to  .see  Melba.  although  she  lived 
only  a  few  miles  away  from  the  Virginia 
Hotel  until  1965.  She  was  a  hospital  cafeteria 
worker,  secretary  and  go-go  dancer  until  mar- 
rying an  ex-bandleader  who  now  manages  a 
hamburger  drive-in  in  North  Chicago.  Susan 
failed  even  to  recognize  Jimmy's  picture  In 
the  newspapers. 

John,  the  next  eldest  after  Jimmy  Ray,  has 
also  served  prison  time,  for  burglary.  So  far, 
he  hasn't  been  heard  from.  Carol  Is  now  a 
St.  Louis  housewife  who  called  a  relative  to 
say  she  was  horrified  and  too  ashamed  to 
think  of  even  leaving  her  home.  Max.  17  years 
old,  is  living  with  foster  parents.  He  has 
only  his  brother's  example. 

Susan  Jane.  John  and  Carol  have  now  been 
Joined  with  the  rest  of  the  scattered  Ray 
clan  in  a  kind  of  common  notoriety.  Behind 
their  locked  screen  doors,  they  give  their 
laments  of  pride  and  offense  against  Jimmy 
Ray.  But  It  Is  not  clear  which  the  family 
members  hate  most:  that  Ray  may  have  been 
responsible  for  such  a  hateful  act  or  that 
their  neighbors  may  now  learn  the  truth  of 
their  past  lives  In  Ewlng  and  Qulncy.  Or 
that,  perhaps,  after  years  of  obscurity  and 
estrangement,  this  event  may  force  the  Rays 
together  again. 

Then  there  is  Gerald  (Jerry)  Ray.  who  says 
simply.  "Jimmy  is  my  brother."  Over  the 
years,  Jerry  has  been  in  trouble  as  often 
as  Jlnrmiy.  But  Jerry,  who  lives  in  Wheeling, 
111 ,  today  has  grown  accustomed  to  their 
separations  and  of  the  family  is  probably 
closest  to  his  brother.  ".After  we  were  grown." 
he  .says,  'about  the  only  times  I  could  see 
him  was  when  he  was  visiting  me  In  jail 
or  when  I  would  visit  him.  One  or  the  other 
of  us  was  in  jail  most  of  the  time.  Jimmy 
wrote  me  a  lot." 

Jerry  is,  ♦ith  his  brother,  a  fellow  pro- 
fessional ("A  grocery  store."  he  says,  "Is  worth 
maybe  $200,  but  a  supermarket  Is  worth 
about  $1,500"),  so  he  can  be  cooly  analytical 
about  the  King  case.  As  he  told  the  FBI 
when  discussing  his  brother's  motives: 
"Well,  look  at  it  this  way.  Jimmy  escaped.  He 
had  served  seven  years  of  a  20-year  sentence. 
Because  he  escaped,  "ne  would  be  facing  flat 
time  if  they  caught  htm  plus  more  time  on 
him  for  escaping.  He  would  have  to  steal 
while  he  was  out  to  support  himself  so  he 
knew  he  would  get  rapped  extra  for  that.  A 
deal  with  a  lot  of  money  wotild  have  looked 
pretty  good  to  a  man  in  that  circumstance. 
He  sure  didn't  have  any  love  for  colored 
people,  but  I  know  he  wouldn't  have  put 
himself  in  a  spot  like  this  unless  there  was 
something  in  it  for  him." 

In  their  last  winter  In  Ewlng.  the  Ray 
children  had  spent  most  of  their  time  in  bed 
for  lack  of  heat  in  the  home,  which  had  only 
a  dirt  floor.  They  began  tearing  out  the  in- 
side of  the  house  to  use  for  kindling  until,  in 
early  spring,  the  remainder  of  the  building 
simply  collapsed  around  them.  The  Rays  left 
Ewing  soon  afterward  and  James  Earl  Ray, 
who  was  then  16,  little  more  than  a  town 
nuisance  and  an  uneducated  school  bully, 
drifted  off  to  join  the  Army. 

Ray's  service  record  is  erratic  but  blunt 
enough  about  the  failure  of  the  following  two 


years.  If  there  was  anything  more  miserable 
for  Ray  than  competing  with  boys  five  years 
younger,  it  came  in  dealing  with  men  his  own 
age.  There  were  enough  battles  to  make  his 
Army  career  look  like  a  Golden  Gloves  circuit 
instead  of  a  tour  of  duty  spent  mostly  In 
Germany,  as  an  Infantryman  and  military 
policeman.  Finally  he  was  handed  a  general 
discharge  in  Eteoembcr  1948  that  cited  Ray's 
"Ineptness  and  lack  of  adaptability  to  mili- 
tary service." 

He  lost  a  factory  job  in  Chicago,  had  a  car 
repossessed  In  St.  louts  and  used  up  a  bank 
account  in  Alton  before  heading  for  Los 
Angeles  in  the  fall  of  1949.  It  was  there 
that  he  began  to  commit  an  almost  clownish 
series  of  crimes,  angry  and  desperate.  As  a 
hapless  and  headstrong  victim  of  a  depres- 
sion that  seemed  to  be  lifting  everywhere 
but  where  he  was,  James  Earl  Ray  would 
have  been  as  effective  if  he  had  settled  for 
kicking  tires.  As  it  was,  he  chose  to  hold  up 
grocery  stores. 

Ray  first  tried  to  steal  a  typewriter  from 
a  cafeteria  office  in  LA.,  but  was  discovered 
by  an  assistant  manager.  He  got  away  but 
only  after  dropping  his  Army  discharge 
papers  and  a  bank  savings  book.  Even  so,  he 
stayed  around  the  neighborhood  until  a  park- 
ing lot  attendant  recognized  him  and  called 
the  cops.  With  no  record,  only  21  and  an 
Army  veteran.  Ray  was  given  a  90-day  term. 

"Every  time  he  came  back  here,  he  got 
into  trouble."  says  his  uncle.  Bill  Maher,  in 
Alton.  And  the  Alton  police  chief,  William 
Peterson,  remembers  the  passing  through  of 
James  Earl  Ray  with  a  special  loathing: 
"He  was  a  dirty  neck,  the  kind  of  crinynal 
who  gets  into  all  kinds  of  trouble,  hates  and 
has  no  respect  for  the  law"  But  if  Ray  blun- 
dered, got  caught  and  returned  only  to  lose 
another  day,  he  did  so  with  persistence. 

On  May  6,  1952  he  tried  robbing  a  cab 
driver  in  Chicago  of  $11  but  was  again  dis- 
covered, chased  by  policemen  down  a  one- 
way alley;  when  he  refused  to  surrender,  one 
of  the  patrolmen  fired  a  shot,  hitting  him 
in  both  arms.  Ray  fell  through  a  basement 
window,  cutting  his  face  open.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  state 
prison.  On  March  12,  1954  he  was  released. 

Attempting  to  break  into  a  dry  cleaner's 
in  East  Alton.  111.  on  Aug.  28,  1954,  he  lost 
his  loafers  as  he  kicked  out  the  front  win- 
dows. The  police  began  arriving  and  Ray 
turned,  in  stocking  feet,  to  run  across  the 
broken  glass,  through  thickets  and  over  the 
railroad  tracks.  The  police  stopped  to  dis- 
mantle the  distributor  on  the  engine  of  his 
parked  car.  Ray  circled  back  and  tried  to 
start  the  motor,  but  he  took  off  again  as  the 
police  converged.  He  tried  again  and  then  a 
third  time  to  return  to  the  car,  both  times 
falling  to  start  it;  finally,  with  his  feet 
slashed  and  bleeding,  he  ran  some  five  miles 
to  a  relative's  house. 

In  March  1955.  Ray  was  arrested  with  a 
partner  for  passing  forged  money  orders  and 
sentenced  to  Leavenworth  Penitentiary, 
where  he  was  released  two  years  and  nine 
months  later,  in  early  1958. 

It  was  not  until  Aug.  7.  1959  that  Ray  had 
his  first  success — an  $800  grocery  store  hold- 
up in  St.  Louis.  He  and  his  partner  both 
escaped.  Encouraged,  two  weeks  later  they 
chose  a  market  in  Ray's  old  neighborhood 
In  Alton,  ^t  was  hardly  a  smooth  operation. 
The  wife  of  the  market  owner  remembers: 
"At  first.  I  thought  he  was  fooling  around 
and  so  I  started  telling  him  about  God  and 
then  he  pulled  the  gun.  That  was  ail  there 
was.  He  chased  people  all  around  the  store. 
He  just  ran  arovind  like  a  wild  man."  But  the 
pair  got  $2,200.  Their  escape,  however,  was 
so  rushed  that  Ray  forgot  to  shtit  his  car 
door  and  fell  out  as  he  swerved  the  car 
sharply  around  a  corner.  The  car  crashed  and 
Ray  fled,  leaving  his  partner  behind. 

In  October.  Ray  returned  to  St.  Louis  with 
a  new  accomplice  to  hold  up  a  second  mar- 
ket there.  But  this  time,  they  got  only  $190 
from  a  cashier  and  then  were  followed  by  a 
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customer  who  gave  police  a  running  account 
us  they  switched  cars.  Their  new  c;ir  was  later 
seen  parked  in  front  of  Ray's  rooming  house. 
As  the  police  entered  the  building,  they 
spotted  Ray  and  ordered  him  to  hall.  He 
turned  and  ran  to  his  room;  one  of  the  cops 
followed  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  his 
revolver.  Another  boarder  happened  by  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distraction.  Ri\y 
stood  up  and  began  to  run.  A  patrolman  fired 
a  single  shot  and  Ray  surrendered.  It  took  a 
Jury  only  20  minutes  to  sentence  him  to  20 
years  la  the  Missouri  Sttite  Penitentiary. 
That  was  the  last  time  James  Earl  Ray  stood 
trial. 

Ray.  however,  was  not  quite  spent.  After 
the  verdict.  Earl  A.  Riley,  a  deputy  sheriff,  re- 
members that  he  "had  taken  the  liandcuffs 
off  one  of  his  wrists  when  Ray  suddenly 
grabbed  my  arm  and  swung  me  around 
against  the  cell  bars.  While  I  was  on  the  floor, 
he  tried  to  kick  me  in  the  head,  then  he 
broke  loose  and  ran  to  an  elevator,"  where 
he  was  caught. 

For  the  next  seven  years  in  prison,  Ray 
distinguished  lumself  only  by  a  series  of 
solitary  escai)e  attempts  which  earned  him 
the  nickname  "The  Mole."  For  this  quiet, 
angry  figure  the  ventures  were  perhaps  a 
source  of  amusement,  perhaps  a  way  to  do 
precisely  what  the  skinny  schoolboy  in 
Ewing.  Mo.  had  always  wanted  to  have  hap- 
pen— to  rebel,  be  recaptured  and  revolt  again, 
"Hey,  kids,  it's  the  Mole!  "  Once  he  tried  to 
scale  a  wall  and  was  knocked  unconscious 
when  Ills  makeshift  ladder  collapsed:  an- 
other time,  in  1966.  he  hid  for  two  days  in  a 
ventilator  shaft,  then  crawled  to  a  rooftop 
only  to  have  a  guard  sjKst  his  hands  coming 
up  over  the  top.  He  was  trying  to  escape  with 
$4  15.  razor  blades,  a  broken  mirror  and  a 
bag  of  assorted  pills.  Then,  exactly  a  year 
ago.  he  finally  did  It. 

In  the  curiously  lit  world  that  includes 
a  sleek,  bleached  strip  of  North  Hollywood. 
Eric  Starvo  Gait  might  have  .seemed  34  or 
even  28  years  old.  depending  on  the  shade. 
the  time  of  day  or  how  close  he  was  sitting 
to  the  bar  lamp  at  the  Rabbits  Foot  Club. 
Gait,  who  was  40,  looked  like  a  man  learn- 
ing to  swing:  hist  November,  he  went  on 
a  marijuana-buying  junket  to  Mexico. 
"Sharon."  one  of  his  ballroom  dance  in- 
structors, had  suggested  to  the  girls  at  the 
National  Dance  Studios  in  Long  Beach  that 
her  pupil  had  developed  a  crush;  he 
trembled,  she  said,  when  he  stood  too  close. 
But  Gait  fled  in  his  white  Mustang  after 
only  an  hour  on  Go-Go  Night,  and  for  $245. 
paid  in  advance,  enrolled  in  bartending 
sch(X)l  instead. 

James  Earl  Ray  had  never  had  his  picture 
among  the  "big"  dealers"  in  the  warden's 
album  m  the  Missouri  State  Penitentiary. 
In  Prison,  like  any  kid  from  Alton  or  Qulncy 
or  Ewing  or  Shelbina.  Mo.,  he  had  never 
mixed  with  the  big  boys  from  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis.  "He's  innocuous,"  said  the 
warden.  "He's  penny  ante," 

That  is,  James  Earl  Ray,  slight  and  round- 
shouldered,  who  flinched,  smiled  a  crooked, 
private  grin  and  sometimes  even  seemed  to 
walk  on  a  slant,  was  once  penny  ante.  But. 
says  the  FBI,  on  April  4  in  Memphis,  at  the 
moment  Martin  Luther  King  died,  all  the 
bills  for  the  Mustang,  the  shoes,  the  danc- 
ing lessons  and  a  $150  30.06  Remington — and 
maybe  the  bitter  childhood — came  due. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Vir.sinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  recindcd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON— MURDER 
OP  BUS  DRIVER  THREATENS 
TRANSIT   SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  publi-shed  in  today's  Wash- 
ins  ton  Evening  Star  entitled  "Bus 
Driver  Slain  in  Holdup,  Sparking  Rush 
Hour  Walkout." 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

A  two-hour  wildcat  strike  erupted  among 
DC.  Transit  bus  drivers  this  morning  after 
the  fatal  shooting  of  a  driver  in  one  of  seven 
bus  robberies  hi&t  night  and  early  today. 

Tlie  union  local  president  said  the  buses 
might  not  run  after  dark  tonight  If  protec- 
tion Is  not  provided. 

The  seven  holdups  occurred  between  10:17 
p.m.  yesterday  and  3  am.  today. 

Jolin  Earl  Tallcy.  46.  died  about  seven 
hours  after  he  was  shot  twice  In  the  head 
about  1:20  a.m.  at  20th  and  P  Streets  NW. 
Three  suspects  were  captured  shortly  after 
the  shooting  and  a  fourth  was  arrested  lat«r 
tills  morning.  All  are  Juveniles. 

George  Apperson,  president  of  Capital 
Local  689  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  said  later: 

The  boys  have  had  a  beUyfuU.  I  don't  know 
if  people  are  going  to  have  transportation  to- 
night or  maybe  tomorrow. 

The  preliminary  job  Is  to  get  the  men  back 
on  the  streets  during  daylight  today  but  to- 
night— if  you  can't  put  someone  on  the  bus 
to  protect  the  operator,  then  1  think  I  may 
have  to  keep  the  operators  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  was  advi.sed  during  the  day 
that  a  decision  had  been  reached  this 
morning  to  supply  40  uniformed  ix)lice- 
men  per  day — this  would  amount  to  320 
man-hours  per  day — to  be  placed  on 
buses,  in  ah  effort  to  curtail  crime,  and, 
hopefully,  to  keep  the  busdnvers  from 
going  on  strike. 

I  am  told  this  will  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  will  be  in  addition  to  the  20- 
percent  augmentation  of  ix)lice  an- 
nounced late  last  week. 

I  understand  the  uniformed  policeman 
will  man  certain  buses  and  bus  stops  be- 
ginning tonight.  I  am  also  advLsed  that  it 
now  appears  that  D.C.  Transit  will  have 
sufficient  operators  to  operate  most 
schedules  in  most  areas  this  afternoon 
and  tonight. 

Although  Mr.  Tallcy  v:&s  murdered  in 
the  Northwest  .section  of  Washington,  it 
is  expected  that  bus  operators  in  the 
Northeast,  (quadrant  of  the  city,  the  area 
most  affected  by  the  driver  shortage  this 
morning,  will  be  hesitant  to  retuiTi  to 
work.  This  could  cause  a  substantial 
slowdown  in  bus  operation  in  this  area 
of  the  city  for  some  days  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  May 
14.  1968.  in  which  the  Mayor  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  Members  of  Congress,  businessmen, 
and  the  public  in  general  ought  to  stop 
downgrading  the  city.  I  quote  from  an 
article  by  Miss  Elsie  Carper.  Washington 
Post  staff  writer: 

"I  am  out  on  the  streets  day  and  night." 
the  Mayor  said.  "The  city  doesn't  look  like  a 
city  gripped  in  fear.  Don't  misunderstand 
me.  We  have  tensions:  we  have  problems,  we 
have  potentials'  for  trouble. 


"But."  he  said,  "It  Is  time  to  come  out  from 
under  the  bed.  stop  listening  to  false  rumors 
and  build  a  city." 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  distressing  to 
the  Mayor  to  hear  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  have  advised  student  groups 
not  to  come  to  the  city,  but  I  am  more 
distres.sed  by  the  long  and  futile  effort 
that  far  too  many  officials  of  government 
here  have  made  to  sweep  crime  under  the 
rug  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  I 
am  distressed  and  grieved  at  the  senseless 
slayinc  of  a  busdrivcr  in  this  city  today 
while  he  was  doing  his  work. 

How  long  do  we  have  to  wait  for  of- 
ficials, who  have  been  telling  us  that 
Washington  is  a  safe  i)lace,  to  realize 
that  instead,  the  Capital  City  of  the  mo.st 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  has  become 
a  veritable  jungle,  where  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  have  to  cower  behind 
locked  doors  at  night,  with  blinds  drawn, 
for  fear  they  may  be  assaulted,  maimed, 
robbed,  raped,  and  murdered? 

I  have  almost  no  words,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  anger  that  wells  up  in  me  this 
afternoon  as  I  contemplate  what  has 
been  allowed  to  happen  in  the  city  that 
ought  to  be  a  model  of  law  and  order  for 
the  whole  world  to  see.  A  model,  indeed. 
In.stead  of  a  model,  it  is  a  mockery  of 
law  and  order,  a  travesty  on  the  concept 
of  a  civilized,  urban  nation. 

I  have  no  words  to  express  the  outrage 
which  I  feel,  which  is  tempered  only  by 
my  sorrow  for  the  family  and  friends  of 
this  man  who  went  to  his  job  last  night, 
perhaps  In  the  thought  that  all  might  be 
well  with  lilm  after  the  nights  work 
hours  had  been  spent — or  that  all  might 
not  be  well.  He  must  have  known  fear 
in  his  heart  as  he  thought  of  countless 
other  busdrivers  who  have  been  attacked 
and  robbed  in  this  city  in  the  last  lew 
•weeks  and  months. 

In  the  last  3  weeks,  if  memory  serves 
me.  four  merchants  have  been  killed  by 
armed  hoodlums  in  their  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Washington  as  the 
merchants  went  about  their  peaceful 
pursuits. 

One  of  these,  a  62-year-old  hardware 
merchant.  Bert  C.  Walker,  was  found 
shot  to  death  in  liis  store  at  3213  Georgia 
Avenue.  NW.,  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
14. 

The  first  of  the  four  slayings  to  which 
I  liave  referred  occurred  on  April  29. 
Benjamin  Brown.  59  years  old,  was 
fatally  .shot  in  his  store  at  1100  Ninth 
Street.  NW. 

Next  was  Emory  Wade.  42.  killed  in  an 
A.  &  P.  Store  at  821  Southern  Avenue, 
Oxon  Hill.  Md. 

The  third  victim  was  Charles  Sweitzer, 
a  sundries  items  salesman  in  the  Brins- 
field  Rexall  Drug  Store  at  2929  South 
Capitol  Street  on  May  7. 

So,  four  men  were  slain  in  their  stores, 
Mr.  President,  since  April  29 — less  than 
a  month  ago. 

And  now,  today,  the  driver  of  a  bus  was 
slain  as  he  went  about  what  should  have 
been  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  work. 
Who  can  blame  this  drivers  friends 
and  associate  for  "wanting  to  leave  their 
buses  today,  or  tonight,  or  tomorrow,  or 
next  week,  in  fear  of  their  Uves,  even 
though  thousands  of  people  would  be  left 
stranded  and  unable  to  get  to  their  jobs 
or  to  their  homes? 
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Mr.  President,  if  it  takes  a  bus  strike 
t-o  awaken  the  officials  of  the  District 
government — and.  yes.  of  the  Federal 
Go%'erninent.  as  well — at  least  something 
will  have  been  accomplished. 

It  is  astonishing  and  tragic  to  think 
that  the  recent  rioting  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  taught  our  city  government 
and  our  Federal  Government  so  little. 
It  IS  disheartening  to  realize,  in  retro- 
spect, that  the  looting,  the  arson,  and 
the  .nurdering  that  went  on  in  tliis  city 
m  April,  and  which  are  continuing  in 
May.  are  being  H-iewed  by  some  officials 
as  something  of  a  civic  triumph  because 
:i\e  lives  of  adult  rioters  and  arsonists — 
purveyors  of  violence,  if  you  please — were 
spared.  It  is  frightening  that  the  city  is 
reaping  the  -ugly  fruits  of  the  seeds  of 
restraint  that  were  so  freely  sown  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  riots  and  prior 
thereto. 

No  criminal  is  afraid  of  an  unloaded 
gun.  No  criminal  is  afraid  of  a  police- 
man, of  a  National  Guardsman,  or  of 
Federal  troops  who  will  not  shoot.  On 
the  contrary,  the  criminal  is  embold- 
ened to  strike  only  the  harder  at  a  soci- 
ety that  is  soft  on  hoodlums,  soft  on 
ci-iminals.  soft  on  rioters. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  police  and  tlie 
soldiers  who  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tecting ^he  Nation's  Capital.  They  were 
actins  under  policies  that  were  not  ini- 
tiated or  developed  by  them.  But  they 
might  as  well  have  been  armed  with  EB 
guns  or  cap  busters,  for  all  the  good  that 
they  could  do  to  impress  upon  the  law- 
less element  of  this  city  that  crime  does 
not  pay  and  that  violence,  if  persisted 
in,  will  be  done  only  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  of  the  individual  lawbreaker. 
It  is  shameful  that  this  was  the  official 
policy  of  the  city,  although  no  one  in 
a  position  of  responsibility  seems  willing 
to  admit  it.  This  pusillanimous  perform- 
ance will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the 
city  as  one  of  tlie  most  weak-kneed  re- 
sponses to  violence  that  society  has  ever 
seen.  Now  we  reap  the  whirlwind,  and 
we  will  continue  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  patting 
themselves  on  the  back  by  many,  while 
bus  drivers  and  merchants  continue  to 
pay  with  their  lives  for  such  a  weak- 
kneed  policy  on  the  part  of  uovernment 
officials  and  on  the  part  of  the  courts  in 
dealing  with  the  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  who  knows  who  will  be 
next?  It  may  not  be  a  busdriver.  It  may 
not  be  a  merchant.  It  may  not  be  a 
merchant's  family.  It  may  be  a  friend  of 
yours.  It  may  be  an  acquaintance  of  yours 
or  mine. 

I  did  not  know  these  men.  I  knew  none 
of  the  four  merchants.  I  did  not  know 
the  busdriver  who  died  last  night. 

The  next  time  it  may  be  a  relative  of 
some  official  of  the  Government.  Who 
knows?  But  what  difference  does  this 
make?  It  is  too  early  to  pat  oneself  on 
the  back  for  the  way  the  riots  were 
handled.  \^ 

This  city  and  this  country,  Mt^Presi- 
<lent,  have  been  misled  by  far  too  much 
silly  sociology  about  how  to  meet  the 
criminal  threat  that  is  dragging  the  Na- 
tion down  to  ruin.  All  of  the  foolish  op- 
timism, all  of  the  slobbering  over  the 
criminal,  has  brought  us  to  the  terrible 
crisis  we  now  face  in  this  city. 


I  do  not  know  who  is  advising  the 
students  to  stay  home.  I  have  not  advised 
any  to  stay  home  But  I  would  not  advise 
any  to  come  to  Wasliington  while  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  Campaign  is  in 
progress,  or  wliile  crime  continues  apace 
as  it  does  now. 

One  needs  only  to  look  daily  at  the 
Visitor's  Galleries  in  this  Chamber  to  see 
that  the  students  are  not  here.  A  year 
ago  or  2  years  ago.  it  was  difficult  for 
Senators  to  move  through  the  Halls, 
difficult  to  get  to  the  elevators,  because 
of  the  great  masses  of  people  coming 
from  all  over  the  Nation — students  and 
tourists  visiting  their  Capitol,  visiting 
the  Congress,  filling  the  Galleries.  At 
times  they  stood  in  line  out  here  in  the 
corridors  waiting  to  get  into  the  Gal- 
leries. 

But  look  at  the  Galleries  today,  as  we 
meet  in  the  month  of  May.  Often  they 
are  half  filled,  often  only  a  third  filled. 
People  arc  not  standinc;  in  line  to  get  into 
the  Galleries  now.  I  doubt  that  citizens 
require  advice  from  Members  of  Congress 
not  to  come  to  Washington.  The  daily 
press  carries  to  the  cyrs  and  ears  of  the 
Nation  the  distasteful  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  this  city,  and  people  can  make 
up  their  own  minds. 

Mayor  Washington  was  quoted  in  the 
news  article  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks  as  saying  that 
those  who  have  been  criticizing  the  con- 
tinuing toleration  of  criminal  activities 
here,  and  the  breakdown  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ought 
to:  "come  out  from  imder  the  bed,  stop 
listening  to  false  rumors,  and  build  a 
city." 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  have  been  trying  to  build  a  city 
here.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  to 
make  this  a  better  city  in  which  to  live. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  improve  the 
educational  facilities  in  the  city,  to  im- 
Ijrove  the  recreational  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide swimming  iMols.  community  cen- 
ters, and  better  libraries.  We  have  been 
trying  to  build  a  city,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  Mayor  and  his 
Director  of  Public  Safety  to  come  out 
from  imder  whatever  it  is  they  have 
been  hiding  under,  and  face  the  facts. 

The  Mayor  said  that  he  had  been  walk- 
ing the  streets,  aiid  that  "the  city  does 
not  look  like  a  city  gripped  in  fear." 

Well,  I  do  not  know  where  he  was 
walking,  but  if  he  was  doing  it  without 
a  bodyguard  in  some  areas  of  this  city, 
he  was  taking  his  own  life  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
Mayor  in  many  respects.  I  think  he  has 
been  trying  to  do  a  good  job.  I  think  he 
has  been  working  conscientiously;  and 
he  has  many  advisers.  He  has  many  peo- 
ple telling  liim  how  to  do  his  job.  He 
cannot  please  everyone.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  conscientious  efforts.  I 
think  he  is  a  hard  worker,  and  I  think 
that  he  needs  the  support  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  citizens  in  his  effort. 

I  do  support  him  in  his  efforts.  I  want 
to  support  him  in  his  efforts.  I  want  to 
do  whatever  I  can  in  cooperation  with 
him  and  anyone  else  while  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  fund  pro- 
grams that  can  be  justified  and  that  will 
improve  the  lot  of  the  citizens  in  the 
community.  However,  there  is  no  use  in 


kidding  one's  self  that  people  are  under 
the  bed  without  good  reason. 

There  is  no  point  in  kidding  ourselves 
that  they  are  not  gripped  with  fear.  Oae 
fools  only  himself  if  he  attempts  to  be- 
lieve that  this  city  is  not  a  city  gripped 
in  fear.  Tlie  sooner  we  face  up  to  t;ie 
fact,  the  quicker  appropriate  action  ni.^y 
be  taken. 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation's  Capital  to 
quit  temporizing  with  criminals.  It  is 
time  or  past  time  for  any  more  remarks 
such  as  the  one  that  Safety  Director 
Patrick  Murphy  made  when  he  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  to  have  said  that  he 
vvould  resign  his  position  rather  than 
shoot  looters  or  arsonists. 

Of  late,  within  the  last  day  or  ^o.  as  I 
recall,  the  press  has  indicated  that  Mr. 
Murphy  has  now  qualified  this  earlier 
statement.  And  I  was  glad  to  see  thp.t 
there  was  a  qualification  of  this  earlier 
statement  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
made. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Murphy  come 
aroimd  to  a  more  reasonable  point  of 
view.  But  the  damage  from  the  earlier 
statement  was  already  done. 

How  do  I  know?  I  know  because  I  have 
talked  with  policemen.  I  have  talked 
with  merchants.  I  have  talked  with  peo- 
ple of  this  city.  I  know  damage  was  done. 
I  know  that  ixilicc  morale  was  affected 
adversely,  and  I  know  that  the  morale 
of  the  citizens  was  likewise  affected. 

So,  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  has  qualified  his  earlier  statement  to 
some  degree.  But,  if  he  still  feels  that, 
after  the  terrible  events  connected  with 
the  bus  holdup  last  night  and  after  the 
terrible  events  connected  with  the  slay- 
ing of  four  merchants  within  the  past  3 
weeks  in  this  city,  criminals  should  be 
temporized  with — there  is  no  question 
that  restraint  .':hould  be  used  where  force 
is  not  required,  depending  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances at  a  particular  time,  but 
there  has  been  too  much  restraint  in 
dealing  with  lawbreakers — if  he  feels 
that  the  pohce  should  not  have  the 
stronaest  backing  from  their  immediate 
superiors  and  their  superiors  all  the  way 
to  the  top — strong,  firm,  unequivocal 
backing — in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the 
law.  then  he  ought  to  resign. 

We  need  actions,  not  words  from  him 
and  from  Mayor  Washington  and  from 
the  White  House,  to  prove  to  this  city 
that  the  reign  of  terror  in  Washington — 
it  is  not  mere  rumor— will  be  brought 
to  a  halt  by  whatever  means  are  neces- 
sary. 

I  heard  the  President  at  the  White 
House  several  months  ago.  in  speakiiig 
with  reference  to  crime  in  the  city,  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  persons  who  are 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  lav/  in  the 
city  and  say  something  to  the  effect  that 
if  they  did  not  get  busy  and  reverse  this 
trend — and  I  am  not  quoting  him  ex- 
actly, but  essentially  I  am  quoting  him 
correctly — the  fur  was  going  to  fly. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  fur  f.y,  Mr. 
President.  And  I  have  not  seen  the  crime 
trend  reversed  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  to  the  effect  that 
we  ou.sht  to  pass  this  crime  bill — and  we 
should — but  there  are  ample  laws  on 
the  books  now  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  deal  with  criminals,  if  those  laws 
were  but  enforced  firmly. 
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Just  vigorously  enforce  the  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books,  and  we  will  put  the 
criminals  on  the  run. 

Talk  all  we  want  about  spending  more 
monev  for  research,  for  better  law  en- 
forcement. I  am  for  it.  I  want  to  spend 
more  monev  for  it.  I  will  vote  for  it.  But 
we  can  spend  all  the  money  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  and  we  can  make  all  the 
speeches  for  the  radio,  the  TV.  and  the 
other  press  media  about  passing  legis- 
lation. But  as  long  as  we  do  not  mean 
business  in  enforcing  the  laws  that  are 
already  on  the  books  and  as  long  as  we 
let  the  Federal  courts  go  unscathed,  the 
criminal  is  still  going  to  hold  the  upper 
hand. 

Message  after  message  comes  to  Con- 
gress. Speech  after  speech  is  made  be- 
fore the  TV  cameras  about  crimes  and 
criminals.  But  not  one  word  is  ever  said 
in  those  messages  about  how  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  country  are  greatly  re- 
sponsible for  the  spiraline  crime  rates. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again,  and  I 
shall  repeat  it  today,  that  if  we  really 
want  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  crime  in 
this  country,  we  should  start  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
making  appointments  to  the  Court— and 
it  is  a  responsibility  that  this  Senate 
shares  in  its  constitutional  powers  of 
confirmation— one  should  try  to  place 
P'.'ople  on  that  Court  who  will  not  tem- 
porize with  the  criminal.  Yes.  accord  the 
criminal  his  constitutional  rights.  Accord 
him  his  constitutional  rights,  but  let  us 
not  forget  about  the  rights  of  innocent 
victims. 

So,  let  us  point  the  finger  where  we 
should. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  is  or  may  be;  "Look 
at  your  Supreme  Court.  Look  at  your  ap- 
pointees. If  you  want  really  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime,  start  there." 

I  also  say  that  we  in  the  Senate  have 
a  responsibility  to  face  up  to  the  facts 
and  to  act  promptly  on  the  provisions 
that  are  before  us.  which  will  help  to 
rectify  some  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  which  have,  figura- 
tively .speaking,  placed  handcuffs  on  the 
police  departments  of  the  country. 

So  we  all  share  a  responsibility  in  this 
matter— not  just  Congress.  Congress 
r.eeds  to  pass  legislation;  it  needs  to  ap- 
i;ropriate  money.  But  Congress  is  not 
alone.  Let  the  executive  branch  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities  and  enforce  the 
laws  that  are  already  on  the  statute 
books  and  appoint  men  to  the  Federal 
courts  who  will  look  at  the  problem  as 
the  average  man  on  the  street  has  to  look 
at  it  and  as  it  confronts  him  as  he  goes 
about  his  business  daily,  in  fear. 

We  have  had  enough  mealy-mouthed 
reassurances  that  do  not  and  cannot  and 
■.vill  not  reassure. 

.■\s  to  crimes  against  busdrivers,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  there  was  a  total 
<ji  331  vicious  crimes  against  busdrivers 
m  1967  in  this  city,  such  as  robberies, 
attempted  robberies,  and  assaults;  and 
this  was  an  increase  of  315  percent  over 
1966. 

Through  May  9  of  this  year  there  have 
been  294  aggravated  crimes  of  this  na- 
ture, which,  when  pro.iected,  will  more 
than  double  last  year's  tragic  toll. 


Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  it  takes 
senseless  killings  of  bus  drivers  and 
merchants  to  awaken  the  governing  of- 
ficials to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  in  fear 
and  to  the  need  for  taking  action  to 
dispel  that  fear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washinston  Po.st 
of  May  14.  1968.  titled  "Mayor's  Plea  to 
Hill;  Halt  Attacks.  Rebuild."  and  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Decries   spread   of    Rumors:    Mayor's   Plea 

TO   Hii-l:    Halt   Attacks,   REBinri-D 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

Mayor    Walter    E.    Wasliington    made    an 

appeal    yesterday    to   members   of    Congress. 

businessmen   and    the   public    in    general   to 

stop  downgrading  Washington. 

He  spoke  out  at  a  hearing  before  the 
House  District  Committees  special  Investi- 
gating subcommittee  on  legislation  that 
would  require  organizations  seeking  parade 
permits  to  post  a  bond. 

The  legislation,  aimed  at  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  is  similar  to  a  provision  in  a  bill 
approved  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee last  week  requiring  permit  appli- 
cants to  post  bond  tor  use  or  Federal  or 
District  property  when  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  damage  or  disorder. 

Mayor  Washington  said  it  distressed  him 
\a  hear  that  members  of  Congress  were  ad- 
vising student  groups  to  cancel  their  spring 
trips  to  the  city  because  of  the  danger  of 
violence. 

He  praised  members  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  who  held  their 
national  convention  here  a  few  days  after 
the  April  riots,  and  added  that  others  should 
show  the  same  courage. 

Instead,  he  said,  some  people  are  "yelling 
from  the  rooftops  and  hiding  under  the  bed 
while  some  of  us  carry  the  load  .  .  They 
are  going  to  pull  this  city  apart  if  they  are 
not  careful," 

After  the  hearing,  Washington  told  report- 
ers that  people  in  the  suburban  areas  are 
making  observations  about  the  city  without 
knowing  the  situation  and  that  business- 
men are  spreading  rumors. 

•I  um  out  on  the  streets  day  and  night." 
the  Mayor  said.  "The  city  doesn't  look  like 
a  citv  gripped  in  fear.  Don't  misunderstand 
me.  We  have  tensions:  we  have  problems,  we 
have  potentials  for  trouble. 

■But,"  he  said,  "it  is  time  to  come  out 
from  under  the  bed,  slop  listening  to  false 
rumors  and  build  a  city," 

District  Committee  Chairman  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan (D-S,C.»  told  Washington  that  during 
the  first  day  of  the  riots  his  phone  was  busy 
with  merchants  wanting  to  know  "if  I 
couldn't  give  them  any  relief,"  They  told 
him.  he  said,  that  there  were  policemen 
standing  outside  their  strres  but  they  had 
"orders  not  to  touch  the  looters," 

Both  Washington  and  Police  Chief  John  B, 
Layton  emphatically  denied  that  any  such 
orders  had  been  given.  Lanon  said  police 
made  almost  8,000  arrests  during  the  dis- 
order and  1,100  of  them  were  for  looting. 
Washington  opposed  the  bonding  bill,  say- 
ing that  the  requirement  would  raise  consti- 
tutional questions  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment bv  limiting  the  right  to  petition  only 
to  groups  able  to  post  bond.  He  said  the 
city  had  issued  85  permits  in  the  l.-ist  year 
and  thaf  all  of  the  parades  and  demonstra- 
tions had  been  peaceful, 

McMillan  responded  by  saying  that  "we 
all  believe  evervone  has  a  right  to  come  and 
petition,  but  we  do  not  think  groups  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  here  and  disrupt  the 
orderly  procedures  of  government," 


Rep,  Albert  W,  Watson  (R-S  C)  complained 
that  the  Interior  Department  turned  down 
the  -equest  of  a  Baptist  organization  to  hold 
a  parade  and  rally  on  the  Monument  grounds 
m  October  because  of  tensions  in  the  city. 
He  said  there  was  "no  way  to  reconcile" 
the  position  of  the  Department  in  granting 
a  permit  to  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  for  a 
camp  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  denial 
of  a  permit  to  the  Baptists. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Basil  L  Whitener 
(D-NC  )  said  that  u  request  made  by  North 
Carolina  Boy  Scouts  to  hold  a  camporee  on 
the  Monument  grounds  in  July  had  not  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Interior  Department^ 
He  contracted  the  "Crod  and  country" 
motto  <jf  the  Boy  -Scouts  with  a  statement  by 
leaders  of  the  Pot)r  People's  campaign  that 
thev  will  "turn   the  city  upside  down  " 

The  subcomnUttec  also  had  under  a)n,';ld- 
eration  a  bill  that  would  require  the  tity  to 
remove  at  public  expense  buildings  destroyed 
or  damaged  during  riots.  Rep,  Samuel  N. 
Frledel  iD-Mdi.  who  introtluced  the  bill, 
.said  that  it  was  only  fair  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment, which  has  the  responsibility  for 
mainUTining  law  and  order  and  suppressing 
riots,  should  bear  the  cost  of  removing  the 
debris 

Washington  supported  this  bill  The  city 
estimates  of  cost  of  demolishing  and  remov- 
ing the  unsafe  structures  at  $300,000  About 
one-third  of  that  :imount  is  a'  allable  from 
District  funds  and  the  balance  would  be 
covered  by  a  demolition  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 


Mr  BYRD  of  We.-^t  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  sugge."5t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  lu-oceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Tliursday. 
May  16.  1968,  that  the  Senate  .stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  May  20,  1968, 
at  12  noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17. 1968; 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign   Service 

David  F  King,  of  Utah,  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Exv 
traordlnnry  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unite* 
States  of  America  to  Mauritius. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17,  1968; 

In  the  Air  Force 

Col  William  T.  Woodyard.  FR4827.  Regular 
Air  Force,  for  appointment  as  dean  of  the 
faculty.  US  Air  Force  Academy,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  9335.  title   10.  of  the 
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United  States  Code,  with  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

In  the  Akmy 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Kaufman,  0390854. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Prank  Albanese.  0324827,  Artillery. 

Col.  Donn  Raymond  Driver,  0383580.  Med- 
ical Corps. 

Col.  Frederick  William  Duncan,  Jr., 
Ol  167818.  Artillery. 

CjI  Cynlle  Pierce  LaPorte,  01116742,  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Leo  Albert  Santini.  01576603,  Civil 
Affairs. 

Col.  Leonard  Spencer  Woody,  0405973, 
C  >rps  of  Engineers, 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
<i£  Reeerve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Cxle,  pe<;t.lons  593(a)    and  3385: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Raymond    Ashby    Wilkinson, 
0:37  3466. 

To  be  brigadier  genera's 
Col.  Robert  Joseph  LeBlanc,  0446454.  In- 
fantry, 

Col.  John  Randolph  Phlpps,  0417523,  In- 

f^uitry. 

Col.  John  Joseph  Remetta,  01105757,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Salvador  Torros,  0365162,  Infantry. 

Col.  Dan  Walker.  0393696.  ArtiUery. 

Col.  Robert  Thomas  WilUams,  Ol  167284, 
Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
.Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  sections  593(a)    and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Oliver  Wendell  Bassford,  0346058,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 
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Col.  James  Sprague  Brooks,  02067274,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corpw. 

Col.  Robert  Howard  Canterbury,  0545783, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps, 

Col.  Edward  Joseph  Hooten,  0734235,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  David  Neal,  Jr.,  0363394.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Carson  Royce  Neifert,  Ol  165317,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Clarence  Edwin  Reld,  0329493.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imix)rtance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,   in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

M.iJ.  Gen.  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr., 
020679,  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  .Army  Reserve  officer  named  herein 
to  be  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
.section  3019: 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  J:imes  Sutton,  0263659. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  tl.c  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.     Gen.     Andrew     Jackson     Goodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear.  Adm.  John  V.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

In   the   M.\rine   Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Masters,  Sr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
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tenant  general  on  the  retired  list  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5233  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement. 

Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieti- 
tenant  general  on  the  retired  list,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233,  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Van  Ryzin,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  having  been  designated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  section  5232,  for  comm.ind.s 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  bo  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Leonard  J 
Klr.=;chner,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Edward 
G.  Wolf,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  whlcii 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  8,  1968:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Richard  F. 
Rosser,  to  be  permanent  professor,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  ending  Peter  A.  Swan, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Co.ncressional  Record  on  April  22,  1C68. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  George  H. 
Dygcrt,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Loren  L. 
Zeller.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  REfoRD  on 
April  10.  1968. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations .  beginning  David  C. 
Aabye,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Robert 
B.  Wilcox,  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(Jg)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  25.  1968:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  David  E. 
Adams,  Jr..  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Francis 
L.  Sink,  to  be  ensign  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  tlie  Congressional  Record  on  May  6,  1968. 
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lTter  to  the  folks  from  a 
boy  at  college 


HON,  HARRY  F,  BYRD.  JR, 

OF    VIKCI.NL\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  17,  1968 

Mr.  BYHD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Charles  McDowell  is  a  perceptive  and 
witty  writer  for  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  His  column  of  May  16,  1968. 
published  in  the  Times-Dispatch,  strikes 
t.he  funny  bone  while  getting  at  the  heart 
of  some  of  the  recent  disorders  we  are 
vsitnessing  on  our  campuses.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  column  be  printed 
;n  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\  Letter  to  the  Folks  From  a  Hot  at 
College 

WashIxN'gton. — The  following  letter  might 
well  be  received  any  day  now  by  the  parents 
of  a  young  man  off  at  college: 

De.vb  Mother  a.nd  Dad:  I'm  sorry  not  to 
have  written  for  so  long,  but  I  have  been 
very  busy  here  on  the  campus.  You  will  be 


glad  to  know,  however,  that  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  dean  recently  about  my  grades  that 
seemed  to  worry  you  when  I  was  home  for 
spring  vacation. 

I  had  my  opi>ortunity  to  talk  with  the 
dean  while  we  were  holding  him  hostage  for 
48  hours  In   the   administration  building. 

We  had  a  good  confrontation  but  I  don't 
think  the  dean  understood  that  I  failed  Eng- 
lish History  202  as  a  conscientious  pretest 
against  colonialism.  He  is  Just  too  old — 37,  I 
think — to  comprehend  that  many  of  us  feel 
a  deep  commitment  to  making  college  mean- 
ingful. 

I  broke  i»ls  water  cooler  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

Sooner  or  later  the  college  administration 
is  going  to  have  to  realize  that  we  of  the  new 
generation  mean  business  when  we  demand 
a  new  era  of  true  academic  freedom. 

I  am  aware.  Mother  and  Dad,  that  you 
are  not  exactly  in  sympathy  with  what  has 
been  going  on  here.  I  know  you  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  all  the  money  you  are  spending  to  send 
me  here.  But  some  day  you  may  realize  that 
it  was  worth  it. 

We  students  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
free  inquiry  farther  in  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  than  in  the  previous  history  of  this 
place.  We  now  hold  the  dorms,  the  library, 
the  student  union,  the  second  floor  of  the 
administration   building  and  about  half   of 


the  academic  buildings,  and  we  have  the 
whole  science  faculty  shut  up  in  a  lab  with 
a  bushel  of  frog  cadavers. 

It  may  shock  you.  but  I  have  a  hunch  that 
a  loyal  alumnus  like  you.  Dad  might  even 
come  around  fome  day  to  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  toward  building  back  the 
gymnasium.  Actually,  we  had  nothing 
against  athletics  as  such,  but  any  emphasis 
on  fun  and  games  in  a  serious  intellectual 
community  strikes  us  as  contradictory  and 
unacceptable. 

Specifically,  we  wanted  to  make  a  forceful 
Intellectual  demonstration  against  scholar- 
ships fcr  athletes  when  not  one  grant  is  avail- 
able to  full-time  protest  singers  or  to  some  o: 
the  most  talented  academic  insurrectionists 
in  this  country. 

Incidentally,  the  car  that  you  gave  me  for 
my  birthday  was  not  damaged  when  tho 
west  wall  of  the  gymnasium  fell  into  the 
parking  lot.  I  had  left  the  car  at  the  country 
club  and  rode  to  the  riot  with  a  friend  on 
a  motorcycle. 

We  find  that  it  is  beautifully  provoking  to 
the  police,  faculty,  administration  and  other 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  if  we  arrive  at  riots 
with  our  beards  blowing  in  the  wind.  What  I 
am  missing  about  English  History  I  am  learn- 
ing about  life  as  it  really  is. 

Please  don't  worry  about  my  failing  the 
one  course — and  the  others,  too,  if  this  Fascist 


crowd  insists  that  we  come  to  class  to  receive 
credit.  The  truth  is,  we  plan  to  be  In  charge 
shortly  and  issuing  our  own  grades,  perhaps 
not  degenerate  old  letter  grades  but  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  a  freely  intellectual 
self-evaluation. 

So  it  won't  be  necessary.  Dad,  for  you  to 
talk  with  the  dean  when  you  come  up  here  in 
June  for  your  25th  reunion.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
that  vou  "will  be  coming  to  the  reunion.  We 
students  have  about  decided  to  take  over  all 
the  alumni  functions  to  prevent  any  reac- 
tionary incursions  on  the  campus,  and  to  in- 
sure an  absolutely  independent  academic  at- 
mosphere. 

Mother.  I  am  sending  the  usual  bag  of 
laundry  Please  go  easy  on  the  starch  in  the 
collar  of  the  Nehru  Jacket.  That  reminds  me: 
Were  my  beads  In  the  pocket  of  anything  I 
sent  last  week? 

Dad,  I'm  afraid  I  need  $200  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  my  club  dues  and  one  thing  and 
another.  And  do  you  suppose  it  woiild  be  pos- 
sible to  come  up  with  $1,500  by  the  end  of 
May.  I  have  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  Sorbonne  in  France  this  summer.  It  is  a 
student  exchange  program.  We  are  going  to 
take  over  their  university  and  they  arc  going 
to  take  over  our.s. 
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POLICE  OFFICERS  LOSE  RIGHTS 


NORWEGIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY, 
1968 


HON,  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

(IF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  May  17, 
1968,  marks  the  154th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  Norway. 
It  was  May  17,  1814,  that  a  new  constitu- 
tional law  was  signed  establishing  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  Norway  that  has 
lasted  almost  continuously  for  a  centurj' 
and  a  half. 

That  day  is  celebrated  in  Nonvay  and 
among  the  American  citizens  of  Nor- 
wegian descent  as  Norwegian  Independ- 
ence Day,  although  it  was  not  until  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  centuiT  that 
Parliament  became  more  powerful  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  referendum  which, 
in  1905.  save  independence  to  Norway. 
Norway  has  given  the  world  many  out- 
standing men  and  women  of  many  tal- 
ents in  many  fields:  Fir.<;t.  Hcnrik  Ibsen, 
founder  of  the  modern  drama,  placed 
Norway  in  the  forefront  of  world  litera- 
ture: second,  Edward  Grieg,  a  well- 
known  Norwegian  composer:  third. 
Trj'gve  Halvdan  Lie.  the  first  Secretar>' 
General  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
fourth,  Sonja  Henie,  a  leading  woman 
figure  skater,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
from  Nonvay  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  building  of  this  country.  Their 
contribution  to  Michigan  and  other  Mid- 
western States  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us.  They  are  among  the  hardest  working 
people  who  have  been  pioneers  in  many 
areas. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Norway — our  loyal  friends  and 
NATO  allies — as  well  as  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  Norwegian  heritage  on  their 
most  important  day  and  wish  them  good 
fortunes  in  the  future. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued onslaught  against  our  dedicated 
law-enforcement  officers  is  destroying 
our  ijersonal  protectors  of  life,  liberty, 
and  iiroperty. 

Unfortunately,  the  handcuffing  of  our 
police  by  impossible  legal  rulings  and 
unfair  attacks  by  the  communications 
media  is  having  its  effect  in  driving  some 
officers  to  resign. 

To  be  perfectly  honest — who  today 
would  want  to  be  a  ijolice  officer.  Low 
pay,  haias-sment,  continued  intimida- 
tion, and  constant  targets  from  many 
elements. 

The  requested  S400  million  crime 
bill — to  u.se  taxpayers'  money  to  give 
control  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment particii)ating  to  the  guidelines  of 
Attorney  General  Clark— can  .solve 
nothing. 

An  educated  and  better  paid  officer 
who  cannot  enforce  the  law,  can  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  swelling 
crime  rate. 

■We  cannot  buy  pride,  respect,  dignity, 
nor  law  and  order,  nor  peace  of  mind. 

The  American  people  arc  not  to  blame 
for  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
Government  breakdo'An.  Why  gouge  the 
taxpayers  when  money  cannot  buy  a 
.solution.  A  nationalized  police  force — 
centrally  commanded  will  not  do  the 
job. 

Decentralized  control  of  law  enforce- 
ment, individual  authority  as  well  as 
responsibility  is  the  answer.  Just  as  the 
men  and  laws  we  have  passed  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  is 
the  best  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  pertinent  news 
clippings: 

[Prom  the  Jersey  Journal.  Jersey  City,  N  J., 
May  9,  1968 1 
Fewer  Rights  Than  a  Cbimi.nal,  Bayonne 
Police  Lieutenant  Resigns 
(By  Bernard  Rosenberg) 
A    veteran   Bayonne   police   officer  has   re- 
signed   because    he    feels    that    recent   court 
decisions  have  left  the  policeman  with  fewer 
rights  than  the  crlmln.al. 

"Law  enforcement  officers  have  been  de- 
graded to  the  point  where  it  requires  really 
a  concerted  effort  on  their  part  to  remain  on 
the  force,"  declared  Lt.  Raymond  T.  Schrein- 
er  yesterday  in  submitting  his  resignation 
Eifter  16  years  on  the  force. 

"I  have  at  this  point  expended  all  of  my 
reserve  effort,  and  it  is  for  tills  reason  that 
I  now  take  this  course  of  action."  he  .idded. 
"If  I  cannot  deliver  my  best  to  my  employ- 
er— and  in  my  frame  of  mind  I  cannot— then 
I  must  either  lie  removed  or  I  must  resign. 
Tills  is  exactly  what  I  have  decided  to  do." 

In  a  letter  to  Police  Chief  William  \'ey- 
dovec.  Sclireiner  said  his  decision  was  "no 
snap  Judgment."  since  he  had  Ijeen  debating 
them  over  for  the  past  two  years. 

"I  have  been  a  policeman  for  almost  16 
years,"  he  wrote,  ".and  during  this  period  I 
have  watched  as  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  public  has  gradually  dwindled  until  it 
has  rested  in  only  a  mere  handful  of  people. 
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■■.\ny  man  likes  to  feel  that  the  work  he  i> 
doing  "is  appreciated  by  someone,  and  wliei. 
the  Job  he  is  doing  Is  in  the  best  interests  m 
the  populace,  he'd  like  it  to  start  there  " 

However,  Schreiner  .^ald.  he  ha.s  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  ;i  "certaiti  inxme  of  mind 
among  liigh-runkli>g  officials  in  y.Mce  de- 
partments in  general,  and  Uayonnc  in  par- 
ticular." 

"In  order  to  cater  W  the  public.  ;i.s  evi- 
denced by  t'>e  clamor  for  civilian  police  re- 
view boards."  lie  charged,  "a  policeman  may 
liiid  himself  thrown  to  the  wolves.  E\tn  aTi 
unsupported  claim  against  a  policeman  re- 
.'uilts  in  b.>me  torin  oi  dl.sclpUnary  action,  if 
only  strong  verbal  chastisement, 

"Who  ever  heard  of  an  army  having  to  bow 
If)  the  verv  people  they  are  paid  Ui  coiilril'" 
he  asked.  "The  decent  citizen  never  complains 
about  a  policeman's  actions:  he  Is  never  in 
hc-pd  I  if  It. 

"Only  tho.<!e  who  have  done  something  to 
draw  the  allention  of  a  piillccmm  tinds  a 
form  of  psychotic  'revenge'  In  this  type  of 
weapon,  and  the  unknowing  jniblic  has  :orred 
the  high  officials  Into  the  po,sitlon  they  take 
today.  In  clamoring  for  more  and  more  In- 
dividual rights,  the  public  is  luwcrini;  llie 
efficiency  of  llie  army  they  arc  paying  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  tlie  majority,"  Schreiner 
wrote. 

Since  he  alone  cannot  expe<'t  ta  correct  ihe 
.':ltuallon.  .Schreiner  said,  he  could  no  longer 
take  pari  in  it.  He  K.ild  it  Is  up  to  the  public, 
"the  front  office"  and  the  courts  to  adjust  this 
"terrible  etTrontery  to  this,  our  bulwark 
against  crime." 

Neither  Clilef  Veydovec  nor  Public  S.fety 
Directc>r  Hugh  Greenan  would  comment  an 
Schrelner's  letter.  They  both  .said  they  re- 
iiretted  his  decision. 

Schreiner,  whose  wife  died  l:ust  July,  s.iid 
he  h;us  sold  his  house  and  plans  to  move  to 
his  summer  liome  at  Mystic  Island,  where 
"I'll  rest  for  .about  a  year."  His  resignation 
al.=o  noted  he  had  been  "more  prone  to  Illness 
than  ever  before  in  the  past  year." 

While  his  resignation  came  as  .i  .surprise 
tj  most  members  of  the  force,  some  superiors 
suspected  something  was  "In  the  wind"  since 
Schreiner  f;dled  to  take  the  test  lor  police 
captain  last  month. 

He  was  one  of  13  lieutenants  eligible  for 
the  test  and  had  filed  an  application  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  Schreiner  has 
been  a  desk  lieutenant  since  obtaining  that 
rank  in  1963. 

(From  the  Times-Picayune.  Now  Orleans,  La.. 
Apr.  30,  19661 

Riot  Leaders  Said  Coddled:    Patteii.son 
Attending  Meet  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta.  Ga — Joe  T  Patterson.  Attrirney 
General  of  Mlssis-sippl.  said  Monday  he 
thinks  there  is  a  tendency  to  coddle  rioters 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  civil  disorders 
are  increasing  in  America 

Patterson,  one  of  the  officials  altendlne  the 
.Southern  Regional  Conference  of  Attorneys 
General.  .>^ald.  "The  finest  way  in  the  world 
to  prevent  a  riot  Is  to  never  let  one  net 
started. 

"People  have  been  led  to  believe  they  have 
a  right  to  riot  so  lone  as  they  do  it  in  the 
name  of  demonstration  and  protest."  he  saiti 

"I  don't  agree  with  what  we've  been  told 
so  far  that  you  .should  let  a  not  get  on  the 
move  before  you  move  your  men.  There'.s  an 
old  saying  where  I  come  from  that  the  best 
way  to  stop  the  puppies  is  to  slop  the  big 
dog." 

Patterson  said  that  trained  law  officials 
can  tell  whether  a  demonstration  h.as  the 
potential  of  violence.  It  is  lime  for  legal 
action,  he  said,  when  militants  stand  up  and 
advocate  burning  cities  to  the  ground. 

In  addition,  he  .said,  shooting  rioters  and 
looters   is   the   best  way   to  blop   them,   al- 
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though  he  said  he  does  not  believe  In  taking 
human  life  unnecessarily. 

•To  put  It  In  the  paper  and  on  television 
that  you  have  law  enforcement  officers  out 
there,  but  that  they  are  unarmed  or  have 
blaj^ks  In  their  guns,  is  an  open  invitation 
to  violence."  he  said 

Patterson's  remarks  came  in  response  to  a 
speech  by  Fred  M  Vinson  Jr  ,  assistant  US. 
Attorney  General,  who  addressed  the  offi- 
cials from  15  states. 

I  From  the  Hud.son  Dispatch.  New  York.  N.Y., 
May   10.   19681 
Police  Rights  Bow  to  Crimin.^ls 
It    is    a    pitiful    situation    which    finds    a 
highly  competent  and  experienced  police  of- 
ficer resigning  his  lieutenancy  because  he  is 
convinced     law     enforcement    officers     have 
fewer  rights  than  criminals. 

Lt  Raymond  T.  Schreiner  of  the  Bayonne 
Police  Department  turned  in  his  badge 
Wednesday  after  16  years  on  that  city's  force 
becau.se  he  felt  that  "law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  degraded  to  the  point  where  it 
requires  a,  really  concerted  effort  on  their 
part  to  remain  on  the  force." 

In  a  letter  to  Bayonne  Police  Chief  William 
Veydovec.  Lt.  Schreiner  said  his  decision  to 
resign  was  'no  snap  judgment."  He  asserted 
that  he  had  reached  a  point  where  he  had 
expended  all  his  reserve  efTort  .nnd  he  had 
decided  on  his  course  of  action  because.  "If 
I  cannot  deliver  my  best  to  my  employer — 
and  in  my  present  frame  of  mind.  I  cannot — 
then  I  must  either  be  removed  or  I  must 
resign" 

We.  and  we  feel  certain  that  most  thinking 
persons  will  agree  with  us.  have  the  fullest 
admiration  for  Lt.  Schrelner's  determination 
to  leave  a  post  which  he  believed  did  not 
permit  him  to  give  his  best  to  his  com- 
munity. 

He  wrote  in  his  letter  of  resignation  that 
he  had  been  a  policeman  for  16  years,  'and 
during  that  period  I  have  watched  as  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  public"  has 
gradually  dwindled  until  it  now  rests  in  a 
mere  handful  of  people.  He  added  that  "any 
man  likes  to  feel  that  the  work  he  is  doing 
is  appreciated  by  someone,  and  when  the  job 
he  is  doing  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
populace,  he'd  like  it  to  start  there." 

In  resigning.  Lt.  Schreiner  revealed  his  dis- 
gust with  the  thlnkini;  of  high-ranking  po- 
lice officials  in  general  and  with  Bayonne  in 
particular.  He  said  that  "in  order  to  cater  to 
public,  as  evidenced  by  the  clamor  for  civil- 
ian police  review  boards,  a  policeman  may 
find  himself  thrown  to  the  wolves.  Even  an 
unsupported  charge  against  a  policeman  re- 
sults in  a  form  of  disciplinary  action.  If  only 
strong  verbal  chastisement  ' 

The  writer  has  no  inside  information  on 
the  controversy  involving  resigned  Lt. 
Schreiner  and  his  superiors,  but  it  Is  our 
studied  opinion,  as  ".ve  have  expressed  it  In 
this  column  often,  that  there  is  an  alarm- 
ing trend  In  this  day  of  "Be  Kind  to  Crimi- 
nals" psychology  on  the  part  of  our  officials 
to  forget  or  overlook  that  for  which  the  law 
Is  responsible. 

It  seems,  somehow,  that  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into  a  lamentable  situation  where 
our  previous  high  standards  are  meaningless. 
When  it  comes  to  lawlessness,  we  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  us  are  entitled  to  just 
rights  and  criminals  should  be  punished  to 
the  limit  of  the  law.  Amen! 

IFrom   the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally   News, 

May  10,   1968] 

P\ss  THE  Crime  Bill  Now:  L  B.  J. 

I  By 'David   Breasted) 

Washington.  May  9. — President  Johnson, 

w-irnlng  that  "the  mugger  and  the  murderer 

will  not  wait."'  asked  the  Senate  today  to  ap- 
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prove  Immediately  a  »400  million,  two-year 
setup  In  federal  aid  to  law  enforcement. 

Johnson  wrote  Senate  Democratic  leader 
Mike  Mansneld  that  'crimes  of  violence 
threaten  to  turn  us  Into  a  land  of  fearful 
strangers." 

He  urged  passage  "now"  of  administra- 
tion legislation  which  would  furnish  $100 
million  in  its  first  year  for  better  pay.  train- 
ing, equipment  and  sclentlfio  support  for  the 
cop  on  the  beat. 

Also  in  the  Senate  bill  are  provisions  for 
moderate  federal  controls  over  Interstate 
tr.iffic  in  hand  guns.  It  is  aimed  at  persons 
with  criminal  records  and  otlier  undesir- 
ables. 

In  urging  approval  of  the  gvin-control  sec- 
tion, opposed  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, Johnson  wrote:  "Now  It  Is  time  to  stand 
up  and  show  we  are  not  a  government  by 
lobby  but  a  government  of  law.'" 

Johnson's  letter,  which  Mansfield  read  to 
the  Senate,  further  urged  reasonable  Inter- 
state controls  on  rifles  and  other  long  guns. 

"Has  not  the  mall-order  rifle  brought 
enough  tragedy  to  America?"  he  asked,  re- 
ferring to  President  Kennedy's  assassination. 

Johnson  opjKised  a  section  of  the  Senate 
bin  authorizing  wire-tapping  under  certain 
conditions.  He  said  It  would  raise  "grave 
constitutional  questions." 


May  17,  1968 
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FREEEXDM    OF    SEAS   OR    PIRACY? 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  1968.  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News, 
published  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Seas — Or  Piracy?" 

At  a  time  when  the  country  cannot 
protect  its  own  citizens  at  home,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Americans  are  being  victimized  on  the 
high  seas.  The  capable  editor  of  the 
Greenville  News,  Mr.  Wayne  Freeman, 
in\1tes  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain South  American  countries  claim 
territorial  waters  out  to  200  miles  in 
some  cases.  Although  the  United  States 
and  most  of  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations  do  not  recognize  this  t«r- 
ritorial  limit,  the  countries  of  Chile. 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  have  harassed  Amer- 
ican fishing  boats  on  the  high  seas  off 
their  coasts. 

IXiring  the  past  7  years,  more  than  60 
American-owned  fishing  vessels  have 
been  seized  at  gunpoint  and  fined  for 
violating  this  illegal  ruling.  Within  the 
past  7  years,  a  total  of  5500,000  has  been 
paid  as  damages  in  order  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  fishing  vessels  that  were 
captured.  It  goes  this  way:  The  Ameri- 
can fishermen  pay  the  fines  and  the  U.S. 
Government  reimburses  the  fishermen. 
The  money  comes  from  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Freeman  concludes  that  this  ex- 
ample of  American  spinelessness  and  its 
refusal  to  protect  its  citizens  from  pi- 
racy on  the  high  seas,  was  probably  the 
basic  cause  for  the  North  Korean  .seizure 
of  the  Pueblo.  At  least,  it  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  administration's  failure  to 
coiJe  with  reality  and  to  command  law 
and  order  not  only  within  its  boundaries, 
but  in  the  international  boundaries  on 
the  high  seas. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  op  Seas  or  Piracy? 
No  wonder  the  North  Koreans  dared  to 
seize  the  US  S.  Pueblo.  And  no  wonder  the 
Communists  apparently  have  gotten  away 
with  It.  despite  Washington's  Immediate 
statement  that  this  country  would  act  firmly 
to  defend  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  by  tak- 
ing necessary  measures  to  free  the  ship  and 
Its  crew. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  Red  pirates  had  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  United  States,  once  the 
world's  greatest  sea  power  and  recognized  as 
the  firm  defender  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
fo'  all  nations,  had  abandoned  that  lofty 
role. 

Tlie  evidence,  going  back  at  least  seven 
years,  has  escaped  widespread  notice  in  this 
country.  But  the  Reds  obviously  were  well 
aware  that  more  than  60  .■\merican-owned 
ocean  going  vessels  liave  been  pirated  on  the 
high  seas  by  three  insignificant  South  Amer- 
ican countries — Chile.  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

All  were  captured  at  gunpoint  by  patrol 
ships  while  going  about  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  fishing  in  international  waters — in 
some  cases  almost  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
land.  In  most  instances  the  boats  and  crew 
were  released  after  payment  of  "damages" 
(a  total  of  $500,000  so  far)  to  the  capturing 
countries. 

Instead  of  doing  something  about  the  con- 
tinuing violation  of  ages-old  unwritten  laws 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas, 
the  United  States  has  been  "talking"  with 
Chile.  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  way  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
unstable  situation. 

Prospects  have  been,  and  still  are  dim. 
The  three  South  American  countries  put 
up  the  ridiculous  claim  that  they  can  extend 
their  fishing  control  limits  to  200  miles  at 
•sea.  The  maximum  ever  recognized  by  major 
maritime  nations  is  12  miles. 

The  United  States  officially  does  not  recog- 
nize the  200-mile  claim.  It  does  imofficlally, 
however,  by  continuing  to  reimburse  Amer- 
ican fishermen  for  "fines"  paid  to  the  three 
countries.  The  money  comes  from  the  tax- 
payers, naturally. 

With  that  background  of  American  spine- 
lessness, the  North  Koreans  had  every  reason 
to  believe  they  could  grab  the  Pueblo  ajid 
get  away  with  it. 

Chances  are  this  form  of  piracy  will  be 
repeated,  even  more  flagrantly  in  the  future, 
if  the  United  States  does  not  return  to  its 
once  firm  policy  of  enforcing  reasonable  pro- 
tection of  ships  flying  its  flag  on  the  once 
free  seas. 

It  does  no  good  to  proclaim  and  talk  about 
an  international  law  of  the  high  seas,  if  that 
law  can  be  violated  at  will  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  nation.  A  law  is  not 
a  law  until  it  is  enforced  and  upheld. 

The  choice  really  is  simple.  It  is  between 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  piracy,  with  no 
shades  of  gray  in  between. 


THE     "PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG.    AIR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  116th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  GARY 
CLEMENTE 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CARFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1968 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  St:>eaker,  I  was  deeply 
.saddened  by  the  untimely  death  of  the 
Honorable  Louis  Gary  Clemente. 

Gar>'  was  admired  and  respected  as 
an  outstanding  American  by  everyone 
wlio  knew  him.  It  was  my  privileiie  to 
know  him  during  the  time  he  .served  our 
country  as  a  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices Although  I  was  not  his  contempo- 
rary in  the  Congress.  I  knew  of  the 
years  of  splendid  service  he  pave  to  this 
body. 

I  recall  very  well  the  close  relationship 
between  Gary  and  our  late  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Iww  much  he 
meant  to  the  President  by  reason  of  his 
loyalty  and  supiwrt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  account  of 
his  death  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  14  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

L.  Gary  Clemente,  Lawyer.  Dies:  Ex-Con- 
gressman, C<JtJNCILMAN 
L.  Garv  Clemente.  a  former  Representative 
from  New  York,  former  City  Councilman  and 
former  Queens  Borough  Works  Commis- 
.^ioner.  died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  Mary  Im- 
maculate Hospital,  Jamaica.  Queens.  He  was 
59  years  old  and  lived  at  85-50  Edgerton 
Boulevard,  Jamaica  Estates,  Queens. 

Mr.  Clemente  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Manning,  HoUinger  and  Shea.  330  Madl- 
.son  Avenue,  until  last  summer,  when  he  left 
to  open  his  own  office  in  Jamaica,  Queens. 
William  A.  Shea,  after  whom  Shea  Stadium 
was  n.amed.  is  also  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

Mr.  Clemente  sened  in  the  City  Council 
from  1945  through  1948.  and  in  Congre.ss 
from  1949  through  1952.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  and 
Guided  Missiles   Committees. 
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Barbara  C.  and  Patricia  Ruth,  and  a  sister. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Frumento. 

A  mass  for  Mr.  Clemente  will  be  offered 
at  10:30  A.M.  Friday  at  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Roman  C<itli<jlic  Ci.urch  in  Jamaica. 


ICS'i 


"FREEDOM  FROM  FE.AR" 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 


PRACTICE  LAW  IN  CAPITAL, 

A  graduate  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  School  in  1931.  Mr.  Clemente  practiced 
law  here  and  in  Washington  before  World 
War  II.  Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
m  1940.  he  served  in  Army  intelligence  and 
as  an  Army  judge  advocate.  He  rose  to  a 
colonelcy,  and  at  one  time  was  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  Philadelphia  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clemente  was  a  former  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Unexcelled  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, and  was  also  associated  in  executive 
capacities  with  the  Modene  Paint  Company, 
the  Ohio  Bronze  Company  and  other  corpo- 
rations. 

A  director  of  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital, 
he  had  served  as  its"  dinner  chairman  since 
1957.  He  had  also  been  a  director  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  Home  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  Corporation.  1964-65. 
Mr.  Clemente  was  on  the  boards  of  the 
Federation  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the 
Queensboro  Council  for  Social  Welfare  and 
the  Queens  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
was  a  former  chairman  of  the  Americanism 
committee  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

During  his  terms  in  Congress,  where  he 
represented  the  South  Ozone  Park  section  of 
Queens.  Mr.  Clemente  worked  closely  with 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  then 
.■\rmed  Services  Committee  chaii'iian. 

Mr.  Clemente  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Ruth  Sonnefeld;  five  sons,  Gary  E..  Stephen 
C.  Michael  A..  John  P.  and  Peter  J.  Clemente; 
fotir  daughters,   Christina  A.,   Catherine  M., 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SEN.'VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  17.  1968 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally one  hears  a   sjieaker  who  has 
the  particular  ability  to  point  out  a  pat- 
tern in  our  humaii  frailties  and  thus  to 
restore  our  ijer.spcctive  on  contemporary 
r.roblems.  In  a  sermon  at  the  National 
Piesbvlerian  Ciuirch  in  Wa.shin'^ton  on 
May   5,   Dr.  Lowell   Russell  Ditzcn.   di- 
rector of  tlie  National  Presbyterian  Cen- 
ter. :^i>oke  of  anxiety  and  the  conquest 
of  Vcar.  Althouch  this  may  well  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  the  ace  of  anxiety. 
Dr.  Ditzen  ;.;ives  a  trentle  reminder  that 
fear  and  worry— far  from  being  peculiar 
to  the  20th  century— are  a  part  of  our 
mortal  baggafc.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
extrapolate    from   Dr.   Ditzen's   .sermon, 
but  rather  commend  it  in  its  entirety 
to  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous coiLsent  that  the  sei-mon  and  the 
concluding    prayer    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  senrion 
and  prayer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Freedom  From  Fear" 
(A     .Sermon     by     Lowell     Russell     Ditzen, 
DD       LLD.     the     N.ational     Presbyterian 
Church,   Washington,   D.C.,   May   5,    1968) 
text:   ".  .  .  WHY  are  y'e  anxious  .  .  .?" 

MATTHEW    6:28 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  argue  with  Jesus — 
ever  wanted  to  question  Him  face  to  face 
about  some  of  His  assertions?  Wouldn't  many 
of  us  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
Him  about  that  familiar  pa.ssage  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  where  He  speaks  of  free- 
dom from  anxiety?  "Be  not  anxious,"  the 
Master  savs.  Not  irreverently,  but  with  ques- 
tioning earnestness,  wouldn't  some  of  us 
reply.  "But  Jesus,  we  are  anxious!  We're 
subject  to  a  thousand  fears  of  various  n.atures 
and  forms  that  gnaw  and  distress  us  daily — 
fear  of  solitude,  fear  of  separation,  fear  of 
being  found  out  in  a  deflection  from  duty 
or  right.  Some  have  a  fear  of  becoming  al- 
coholics. Some  are  afraid  of  pain,  of  death, 
of  being  unpopular,  of  being  rejected,  of  fall- 
ing. How  can  you  speak  so  airily  about  non- 
anxiety  when  we're  anxious  over  our  health, 
our  appearance,  our  position,  our  economic 
security? 

Our  "sons  and  grandsons  are  engaged  in  a 
brutal  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  Inner  cities  are 
gutted  by  violence.  Our  streeUs  dally  witness 
acts  of  terrifying  cruelties.  It  appears  that 
the  trusted  moorings  of  law  that  provide  se- 
curity of  per.son  .ind  property  are  weakening. 
Why  "shouldn't  we  be  anxious?  Can  we  be 
men  and  not  fear  in  these  turbulently 
troubled  days? 

Some  of  us.  Master,  have  children,  and 
we're  naturally  anxious  over  what  they  may 
or  may  not  become.  Others  of  us  have  no 
childrtii  and  we're  anxious  for  ourselves  in 
life's  denial  of  parenthood. 

Others  might  go  further  to  contend.  "Jesus. 
I  cannot  find  you  helpful  here.  You  are  un- 
realistic, lacking  the  scientific  understand- 
ing which  teaches  us  that  fear  is  ingrained  In 
the  organic  mechanism  which  we  receive  at 
birth — a  terror  of  falling,  fear  of  water,  of  dls- 
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comfort,  of  loud  noises.  Jesus,  >ou  probably 
didni  know  uf  the  adrenal  glancN-  wltli  their 
powerful  stimulant,  oplnephrin.  which  throws 
us  into  high  gear  whenever  these  ilangers  of 
any  une  of  a  hundred  others  confront  us  " 

in  deed,  whether  we  intgbt  be  reluclai  t 
so  to  .ipeak,  will  not  we  all  acknowlitlge  fear- 
lulness  .IS  widespread  in  life? 

James  Whitcumb   Klley   used   to  say   that 
he  couldn't  travel  with  a.  trunk  because  iie 
was  reared  slilf  it  would  be  lo.'^t.  «<■>,  no  mut- 
ter where  he  went,  lie  carried  nnlv  one  !;rip. 
He  reported  he  was  even  uncomfortable  wilh 
It  unless  lie  had  liold  of  the  liandle  during 
the  dav  and  could  f  juch  it  ;is  his  Ijedsido  iit 
night.  He  wrote.    In  case  there  is  ever  a  fear- 
ful railway  accident  and   among  the  debris 
is  dlrcovred  a  vali.se  with  an  luni  attached 
to  it  very  lirmly.  tliey  ina^f-  bury  it   wllho\n 
fiirlhor   identificitlon   as   the   List   frHpment 
uf  the  hoosler  poet  "  Well,  you  chuckle  and 
say,  "Thank  God.  Ih-at's  no  fear  of  mine.  I 
can   leave   my  .snilca.sc   oulstde   a   telephone 
booth  without  ijolng  into  a  ti/zy."  But  don't 
we  alt  have  equally  silly  and  ridiculous  fear:, 
of  one  l.ind  or  another? 

Couldn't  we  all  say  to  Jesus.  "This  crowd 
of  mine  is  jierplex^d  by  your  easy  .saying 
"don't  be  anxious.'  We'd  like  to  be  wlth.out 
anxiety,  hut  we're  not.  We're  beset  with  Irnrs 
Like  llhietx-nrd,  we  have  some  r-Biins  that  Me 
tightly  locked  where  we  don't  wint  anyone  to 
look,  not  even  ourselves.  Jesus  we  can  say  to 
ourselves  that  our  fears  are  wasteful  and 
negative  and  wrong,  but  Uiey  are  still  there. 
They  still  hang  on.  Perhaps  we'd  better  pa.ss 
this  pas.sage  by." 

But  l)efore  we  do  that,  let's  be  fair  wltli 
Jesus.  Certainly  in  other  areas  and  on  other 
.subjects  He  has  enunciated  principles  whlrh 
at  first  we  may  have  ((uestioned.  l)Ut  in  tinio 
we've  come  to  trust  Hasn't  He  opened  for  us 
certain  insights  which  on  first  encounter 
we  may  have  questioned,  but  found  Uj  be  as 
reliable  as  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun?  "As  a  man  sows  so  shall  he  reap."  'The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation" 

And  Indeed,  shouldn't  we  sav  this  to<i.  that 
if  Jesus  has  any  guidance  as  to  how  to  mas- 
ter anxiety,  you  and  I  and  everyone  who 
makes  up  this  generation  of  ours  certainly 
needs  It?  Do  you  know  what  Is  the  slnule 
major  item  of  expense  In  the  state  of  New 
York?  Whv  not  take  a  guess.  Administration? 
Pubhc  works?  Highway  systems?  You're  way 
off  It's  the  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Close  to  two  hundred  million  dollars  are 
spent  annually  to  .support  the  menial  health 
institutions  of  the  state  of  New  York 

During  ye.irs  past,  when  I  .served  on  a 
small  citizens  committee  to  advise  the  Men- 
tal Health  CommUssloner.  I  remll  an  addi- 
tional item  of  178  million  dollars  lor  further 
needed  hospitals  and  facilities  required  by 
the  Increased  number  of  mental  patients 

"So  what?"  someone  says.  Well,  this  Is  a 
sobering  "what"  in  reply:  "If  fear  were 
abolished  from  modern  life,  the  work  of  the 
psvcho-theraplst  would  be  nearly  gone" 
That's  the  judgment  of  a  leading  psychi- 
atric authority  of  London,  England,  Dr.  J  A 
Hadfleld. 

The  doUors  taken  from  our  pocketbooks. 
as  well  as  the  palpitations  of  our  hearts, 
the  cold  sweats,  the  sleeplessness  and  all  the 
destructive  bodily  and  spiritual  effects  of 
fearfulness  surely  ought  to  make  us  willing 
to  listen  to  any  word  that  would  help  us 
achieve  freedom  from  fear 

Jesus,  we're  listening  now  "What  are  you 
saying— what  are  you  trying  to  tell  us  when 
you  say,  "Be  not  anxious.  .  ."?  Look  at  His 
spirit.  Catch  the  genius  of  His  personality. 
Listen  humbly  to  His  words  and  the  spirit 
that's  behind  them  as  they  are  spoken.  See 
their  context  and  their  related  teachings  and 
I  believe  we  find  some  wise  suggestions  for 
the  conquest  of  fear. 

I 
First  of  all.  catch  the  feeling  of  relaxation, 
the  light  touch,  the  gentle  tint  of  humor, 
with    which    Jesus    paints    the    very    heavy 
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frame  of  "poverty."  That's  what  He  la  talking 
about  on  the  Mount — poverty — brutal, 
crushlHg  poverty.  We,  who  lived  through  the 
depression  to  see  lives  twisted  by  the  loss  of 
Jobs  and  savings,  know,  as  did  Jesus,  who 
dally  saw  jseople  depressed  by  poverty,  that 
economic  security  Is  a  sobering  matter. 

Jesus  Is  often  in  dead  seriousness.  There 
is  no  laughter  I  am  sure,  when  He  denounces 
the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees.  No  smiles  when 
He's  driving  the  money  changers  from  the 
temple  No  gaiety  as  He  kneels  in  prayer  In 
Getiisemane  and  expresses  the  tormented 
longing:  "If  It  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass." 
And  yet  now.  when  He  turns  to  man's  fear- 
laden  concern  for  economic  security.  He  uses 
the  gentle,  humorous  tints.  There  is  an  easy 
abandon,  akin  to  the  lightheartedness  of  a 
child  sailing  up  and  down  in  the  long  swing 
from  an  old  oak  tree 

How  do  you  think  He  would  respond  to 
the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington?  I'm 
sure  He  would  stand  against  inequities  and 
plead  for  fairer  opportunities;  in  housing,  ed- 
ucation, and  employment.  But  I  think  He'd 
bring  In  the  light  touch,  too.  I  can  see  Him 
greeting  them — "Well,  what's  so  new  atwut 
you?  Wa  poor  people  have  been  aroinid  for  a 
ioug,  long  time  in  history.  Let's  not  alone 
sqviawk  about  our  problems,  let's  do  our  part, 
too,  as  we  have  the  chance,  to  help  solve 
them!" 

Now  let's  hold  to  this  mood.  Let's  give  more 
than  casual  Interest  to  Jesus'  attitude  if 
we're  serious  about  freedom  from  fear.  May 
it  not  be  that  it  requires  the  light  touch'? 
We  all  know  that  no  desperately  serious  prob- 
lem is  ever  going  to  be  rightfully  solved  If 
all  we  bring  to  it  is  serious  desperation. 

Wasn  t  Lincoln  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
when,  in  the  overcast  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
he  told  Jokes  in  the  cabinet  meetings?  May 
not  we  use  the  same  technique  ourselves 
when,  with  a  smile,  with  our  feet  up  on  the 
desk  or  lying  in  a  relaxed  way.  we  s;iy  to  our 
problen^  and  its  fears.  "Now  look  here,  what 
in  the  blazes  will  it  matter  one  way  or  an- 
other a  hundred  years  from  now^" 

Let  the  light,  the  relaxed  point  of  view 
come  in,  and  the  likelihood  of  fer.r  leading 
to  some  regrettiible  action  is  lessened.  Why 
are  ye  anxious,  wlien  you  can  meet  your  fears 
with  this  most  precious  gift  of  the  heart — 
the  capacity  -o  smile? 

Once  again  Jesus  met  fear,  not  alone  with 
lightness,  but  with  courage.  We  .vouldn't  use 
His  name  with  repetitious  respect  if.  seeing 
as  He  did.  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  cross 
looming  ahead  of  Him.  He  had  let  the  craven 
hands  of  fear  hold  Him  back  from  going  to 
Jerusalem.  He  went.  He  steadfastly  set  His 
face."  in  spite  of  the  fear,  "to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. " 

He  was  courageous.  Are  there  not  times 
when,  whatever  our  fear  may  be.  it  needs  to 
be  openly  faced?  Is  there  not  a  time  when, 
with  valor,  one  must  come  to  grips  with  it. 
taking  what  wounds  it  may  give,  but  strug- 
gling with  it  till  its  subdued?  So  Jesus  re- 
sponded to  His  fear  and  so  He  conqxiered  it! 
In  the  mythology  of  the  Norselands  there 
was  one  needful  and  crowning  virtue.  It  was 
simply  to  be  brave.  Any  who  met  the  cruel 
destiny  of  death  with  cowardice  were  to  be 
cast  into  the  outer  darkness.  But  those  who 
met  It  with  valor  were  called  Valkyrs.  They 
were  led.  heads  held  high,  to  the  Heavenly 
Hall  of  Odin.  Thomas  Carlyle.  commenting 
on  this  virtue  which  was  so  basic  to  Norse 
mythology,  wrote,  "It  is  indispensable  to  be 
brave.  Valor  is  still  value — Odin's  Creed — is 
true  to  this  hour.  A  man  shall  and  must  be 
valiant." 

There's  the  glory,  not  alone  of  the  Norse 
mythology,  it's  the  glory  of  Christianity.  In 
spite  of  all  the  brooding  fears  and  antici- 
pated pains.  He  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem. 

Do  you  remember  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient 
M.iriner  "?  Recall  how,  after  the  mariner  had 
slain  the  albatross,  he  goes  on  tremblingly, 
a  slave  to  fear: 
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"Like  one.  that  on  a.  lonesome  road  doth 
walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on, 
and  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  flend  doth 
close  behind  him  tread." 

Oh.  my  soul,  what  a  horrible  way  to  live! 
The  time  may  well  be  when  there  is  but  one 
thing — to  turn  about,  to  see  the  flend,  to  face 
him  courageously,  and  in  the  solitude  of  that 
lonely  road,  to  do  battle  with  him. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  usually  the 
dark  fear  is  not  as  strong  as  we  imagine 
it  to  be.  And  this  Is  undeniably  true.  Is  It 
not,  that  it  cannot  withstand  any  real  valor? 
We  need  not  be  bowed  down  with  dissipating 
anxiety  if  we  unsheath  the  soul's  bright  blade 
of  courage. 

Ill 
Once  again,  fear  losses  Its  hold,  not  alone 
through  lightness  and  courage,  but  through 
dependence  on   God.   forgiveness   from   God, 
Companionship  with  God. 

If  we  want  any  nutshell  clue  as  to  the  final 
way  to  freedom  from  fear,  do  we  not  And 
its  essence  in  Jesus'  crystallization  of  the 
commandments:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  mind  and 
strength  and  soul."  Human  companions, 
members  of  our  families,  advisors,  friends, 
psychiatrists,  clergymen,  may  help  us  great- 
ly in  our  needy  hours.  Yet  there  Is  a  point 
beyond  which  they  cannot  go.  There  Is  a 
solitariness.  Is  there  not,  about  each  of  us,  a 
lonesomeness  and  an  aloneness  which  never 
can  be  fully  communicated  to  another  mor- 
tal. If  this  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  to  be 
only  dependent  in  our  journey  through  life 
on  Imperfect  human  helpers  is  to  never  real- 
ly find  the  ultimate  source  where  fear's  chaf- 
ing burden  can  really  be  unleashed. 

One  of  the  greatest  dramas  to  deal  with 
fear  Is  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth."  In  the  later 
portion  ol  the  play.  Lady  Macbeth,  who  had 
put  up  such  a  hard  front  at  the  murder 
in  which  she  had  participated,  begins  to 
walk  In  her  sleep,  endlessly  scrubbing  her 
hands — hands  which  do  not  come  clean. 
Her  maid,  disturbed  at  her  behavior,  calls  a 
physician  who  watches  and  listens  as.  In  her 
sleep-walking,  she  pathetically  cries,  ".  .  .  all 
the  perfume  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 
little  hand  .  .  ,"  The  physician  in  the  shadow 
says,  "More  needs  she  the  Divine  than  the 
physician.  God.  God,  forgive  us  all!" 

Those  words  need  speaking  to  every  soul 
that  seeks  ultimate  refuge  from  fear,  and 
to  all  who  seek  the  cure  for  the  sick  sotil. 
There  are  times  when  the  only  prescription 
must  be  "More  needs  she  the  Divine  than 
the  physician  God  forgive  us  all." 

The  Scripture  teaches  that  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear.  But  where  do  we  find  this 
perfect  love— this  complete  tinderstanding 
that  comprehends  and  forgives  in  the  soul's 
silent  solitariness?  God.  alone,  is  perfect  love. 
Now  I  don't  propose  to  suggest  that  in  the 
few  minutes  of  this  sermon  time  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  said  on  so  wide-spread,  far- 
reaching  and  deeply-buried  a  subject  as  this 
one  on  htiman  fear. 

But  with  all  my  heart  and  mind  I  do  feel 
that  there  are  some  guideposts  here  offered 
for  us  through  the  Inspiration  of  the  Master. 
Why  are  we  anxiotis,  when  there  is  lightness 
that  can  be  drawn  otit  from  our  spirit?  Why 
be  anxious  when  there  is  courage?  Why  be 
anxious  when  there  is  God  to  guide,  to  keep, 
and  to  help  you  to  the  end?  So  the  Christ 
would  teach  us. 

If  ever  we  did  want  to  question  Jesus'  calm 
command  to  refrain  from  anxiety,  should  we 
not  say  now.  "Jesus  we're  so  very  foolish. 
We're  like  little  children  prattling  before  the 
Master.  We  really  can't  argue  with  you.  All  we 
say  Is  that  we'll  strive,  with  Your  help,  to  be 
less  anxious  and  to  walk  more  on  that  road 
where  we  know  the  perfect  love  which  casteth 
out  all  fear." 

Let  us  pray:  Lord,  receive  our  petitions  for 
peace,  for  patience  and  courage — and  let  the 
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spirit  of  Christ  communicate  His  wisdom  and 
insight  to  us.  Help  us  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  fears  that  debilitate  and  destroy  us  and 
keep  us  from  our  best  Grant  that  we  may 
grow  Into  that  tinderstanding  of  God's  love 
which  casteth  out  all  fear.  In  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior.  Amen. 
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WHOLESOME  MEAT  SCARE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    .\RIZO.N.^ 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  17.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  as  if  there 
were  not  enouah  real  and  pre.'^sing  prob- 
lems crowding  in  upon  the  Republic, 
there  is  now  a  highly  vocal  special-in- 
terest group  bent  on  generating  prob- 
lems from  their  imacination,  or  making 
big  ones  out  of  little  ones. 

Ralph  Nader  has  gone  from  cars  to 
pipelines  to  pipe  cleaners  and  now  has 
accused  the  radiologists  of  the  Nation  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  di.'^pensa- 
tion  of  diagnostic  X-rays. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  induced 
hysteria  by  these  professional  alannists 
who  have  created  a  profitable  profession 
for  themselves  developing  their  highly 
paid  concern  for  the  isoor  beniphte'd  con- 
sumer who,  in  their  opinion,  is  hardly 
able  to  discern  a  store  front  from  a  fire- 
plug. One  of  the  inost  blatant  uses  of  this 
hysteria  occurred  last  year  with  much 
sound  and  furv  emanating  from  the 
White  House  and  other  points  west  about 
the  reputed  iiroblems  of  wholesome  ineat 
in  this  Nation. 

The  standard  technique  is  to  scare  up 
some  outstanding  horror  stories  and 
plaster  them  in  the  newspapers,  thus 
generating  enough  public  pressure  for 
the  passage  of  the  new  laws.  This  proce- 
dure was  followed,  and  we  now  have  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  which  i^ractically 
preempts  the  States  from  doing  any- 
thing effective  in  this  field:  supposedly 
sets  up  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
guardian  of  the  people's  meat  ijroblem; 
but  has  dangerous  and  precedent-setting 
trends  that  could  actually  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  quality  of  meat  that  con- 
sumers enjoy. 

To  back  up  what  I  have  just  said,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  the 
eminent  veterinarian  and  lawyer.  Dr. 
Oscar  Su.ssman.  and  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  Nation's  Business. 

Dr.  Sussman  points  out  that  while  we 
will  not  permit  State-inspected  meat  to 
cross  State  boundaries,  we  freely  let  for- 
eign-inspected meat  travel  to  all  50 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  mess 
we  get  ourselves  into  when  vv-e  listen  to 
the  rabble-rousers  who  incite  the  public 
to  gain  political  ends.  I  am  tired  of  it. 
and  I  intend  to  speak  out  against  it 
wherever  and  wlienever  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  another 
article.  I'elating  to  animal  drugs,  and 
published  in  Animal  Health  News,  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Health  Expkrt  Reveals  New  Law's 
Dangerous  Deceit 
The  Wholesome  Meat  Ad.  of  1967  Is  a  fraud^ 
It  is  an  expensive,  unproductive  extension  of 
liureaucracv  and  an  unnecessary  and  perhaps 
unconstitutional  invasion  of  states'  respon- 
sibilities and  rights.  More  important,  the  law 
misleads  Americans,  it  they  think  it  alone 
win    prevent    disease    and    promote    i>"Ohc 

'' The'  law  was  enacted  on  the  basis  of  half- 
truths  partial  facts  and  some  outright  lies. 
The  public  has  been  told  to  buy  only  "U  S  in- 
vDPcted"  meats  and  poultry  because  such 
nroducts  are  free  of  disease-producing  orga- 
nisms.  Nothing   could   be   further   from   the 

^"Another  similar  law  covering  fish  and 
noultry  now  seems  headed  toward  passage. 
The  same  misleading  tactics  are  now  being 
used  by  the  politicians  and  professional  con- 
sumer gu.irdians  who  back  this  measure. 

Betty  Furness  and  Ralph  Nader,  two  self- 
stvled  protectors  of  the  public  weal,  are 
the  best  known  on  the  bandwagon  of  mob 
psvchologlsts  and  public  relations  experts 
wlio  clobbered  the  meat  industry. 
Now  they  are  after  other  foods. 
The  real"  truth  is  that,  prior  to  the  new 
iiw  the  American  meat  industry  furnished 
consumers  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious, 
inexpensive  meat  and  poultry.  Generations 
of  Americans  liave  grown  strong  and  healthy 
on  these  products  They  have  never  caused 
disease,  unless  improperly  handled  or  pre- 
pared in  the  home. 

The  new  meat  law  is  not  only  unneeded, 
but  casta  improper  doubt  on  the  high  quality 
of  the  products  that  packers  and  processors 
have  furnished  the  public. 

As  a  result,  the  average  housewife  today 
is  so  frightened  that  she  will  not  normally 
purchase  anv  meat  or  poultry  unless  it  has 
been  stamped  with  the  two  words,  "US.  In- 
spected," to  which  she  attaches  an  almost 
superstitious  faith. 

Supermarkets  have  taken  the  clue,  and 
now  advertise  thev  sell  only  US  inspected 
meat  and  poultrv  products.  The  rabble- 
rousing  techniques,  the  shrill  cries  of  horror 
which  have  been  used  are  regrettable  because 
of  the  harm  done  to  the  consumer,  food  pro- 
ducer and  food  processor.  It  is  likely  prices 
of  meat  will  go  up  and  small  businessmen 
will  be  eliminated  because  of  It. 

No  present  method  of  U.S.  meat  or  poul- 
try inspection  can  assure  disease-free,  non- 
contaminated  raw  meat  or  poultry  products. 
Reliance  by  the  housewife  on  the  U.S.  in- 
spected legend  alone  has,  can  and  will  cause 
countless  cases  of  food  infections  such  as 
salmonellosis  and  trichinosis. 

housewives  misled 
In  none  of  the  testimony  on  this  meat 
^ct  or  in  the  resultant  consumer  education 
efforts  were  housewives  told  that  there  can 
be  hazards  to  their  families  in  U.S.  inspected 
meats. 

Such  failure  to  Inform  rests  squarely  on 
those  public  health  authorities  who  were 
.client  then  and  who  maintain  silence  now. 
A  false  sense  of  security  must  not  be 
legislated  into  the  public's  mind.  Under  the 
present  svstem.  U.S.  inspected  meat  and 
poultry  products  can  contain  pathogenic 
organisms.  Trichinosis  is  not  eliminated  in 
US.  inspected  raw  pork.  Salmonellae  orga- 
nisms are  presently  found  in  great  numbers 
:n  both  red  meat  and  poultry  that  are  U.S. 
inspected. 

Elimination  of  such  hazards  lies  in  proper 
tood-processing,  food-handling  and  cooking 
techniques.  The  housewife  must  guard  her 
f.imily  against  these  disease-carrying  bac- 
teria. 
Proper  cooking,  of  course,  kills  them. 
But  the  danger  is  that  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred, in  -.he  kitchen,  to  food  that's  served 
uncooked. 


For  that  rc.i-son.  ilie  iin,isewlfe  must  al- 
ways wash  her  hands— after  handling  raw 
meat  or  i>oultry- before  touching  other 
foods  And  she  must  always  scrub  a  cutting 
board  or  drainboard,  which  raw  meat  or 
noultrv  has  touched,  before  placing  on  It 
salads"  or  other  uncooked  foods.  Preferably 
she  should  not  use  the  same  surface 

Unti'  newer,  scientific  meat  inspection 
methods— principally  epidemiologic  surveil- 
lance including  Ijactcriologlcal  monitoring— 
are  introduced,  the  public  must  be  made 
aware  that  raw  or  partially  cooked  meats,  or 
meats  that  are  improperly  handled  after 
cooking,  are  has-Kardous. 

This  is  not  intended  to  frighten  those  who. 
like   mvself,   prefer  rare  beef  steak. 

Usually  the  major  share  of  bacterial  con- 
tamination occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  meat. 
Searing  the  outside  normally  eliminates  tlie 
haz  ird  However,  this  is  not  true  with  ham- 
burger which  could  be  contaminated 
throughout  the  patty.  Also  with  ^tulled  tur- 
key or  chicken,  the  stuffing  acts  .is  an  insu- 
lator So  the  bird  should  be  cooked  ihor- 
oughlv  enough  to  do  away  with  any  con- 
tamination in  the  stuffiing  or  Innermost  part 
of  the  bird. 


UNDER    THE    NOSE    OF    INSPECTORS 

The  public  should  understand  that  the 
huge  expenditures  assured  by  the  new  law 
only  perpetuate  an  outmodea,  ineffectual 
method  of  cnrcass-by-carcass  inspection. 

Recentlv,  in  a  federally  controlled  plant 
in  New  York  seven  federal  inspectors  were 
present  when  ton  after  ten  of  tainted,  unin- 
spected horse  meat  was  utilized  and  .sold  for 
human  consumption.  This,  under  the  very 
nose<:  of  a  highly  touted  U.S.  inspectors  group 
and  with  the  "U.S.  Inspected  "  stamp  applied^ 
Also  recentlv,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
two  state  health  departments,  a  U.S.  in- 
spected, readv-to-eat  sausage  product  was 
found  lo  harbor  dangerous  salmonella  orga- 
nl«ms  Through  cooperative  efforts  of  indus- 
try and  local  and  .'.tate  health  departments, 
procedures  were  changed  in  the  US.  in- 
spect<-d   plant  to  eliminate  the  problem. 

In  the  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  no  mention  was 
made  of  these  and  similar  incidents.  These 
were  the  same  hearings  where  many  lalse 
horror  stories  were  exploited,  pointing  up 
the  suppo!=ed  need  for  passage  of  the  Act_ 
Salmonellosis,  a  widespread  infection  of 
animals  and  man.  is  caused  by  an  organism 
which  abounds  in  nature. 

It  can  be  brought  under  control  in  ani- 
mals used  for  food  through  a  surveillance 
and  action  program  initiated  with  vigor  at 

the  farm  level. 

\  <;ignmcant  percentage  of  the  U  b.  in- 
spected meat  and  poultry  eaten  in  the  United 
States  regularlv  contain  some  organisms  of 
this  group  that  can  cause  human  illness. 

Dr  Arthur  Wilder  in  the  New  England 
journal  of  Medicine  showed  recently  that 
50  8  per  cent  of  U.S.  inspected  poultry  were 
contaminated  with  salmonellae  while  only 
48  7  per  cent  of  uninspected  poultry  were  con- 
taminated. Thus,  the  harm  to  the  consumer 
in  blind  reliance  on  U.S.  inspected  products 
is  beyond  calculation. 

At'  the  1965  White  House  Conference  on 
Health.  I  stated: 

"Inspection  of  meat  in  the  United  States 
bv  even  the  most  competent  veterinarians— 
and  I  speak  :is  a  veterinarian — cannot  pro- 
vide assurance  that"  meat  Is  free  from  sal- 
monella because  salmonella  organisms  can- 
not be  seen  bv  anvone  unless  a  microscopic 
and  bacteriological  examination  Is  made. 

■We  could  reduce  salmonella  infections  If 
more  housewives  learned  that  eggs,  poultry, 
and  meat  have  to  be  handled  with  circum- 
spection m  the  kitchen. 

"The  housewife  must  learn,  if  she  does  not 
now  know,  that  if  she  handles  raw  poultry  or 
meat   she  must  wash  her  hands  thoroughly 
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before  .she  deals  with  something  else:  and 
that  she  must  not  put  .salad  or  other  ma- 
terials on  an  unwashed  drainboard  that  has 
previously  accommodated  uncooked  fowl  and 

"If  more  of  our  housewives  will  remember 
this,  there  will  be  fewer  cases  of  .salmonella 
poisoning."  _  ,  _       , 

ProjMT  precautions  will  prevent  trichinosis. 
This  is  u  disea.-ie  .■spread  lo  man  by  the  eat- 
ing of  raw  or  insuniclently  cooked  pork. 

Trichinae— organisms  tb.at  ca\ise  the  dls- 
pa.se-  cannot  be  .seen  by  the  U.S.  Inspector 
at  the  time  he  checks  the  carca-ss. 

Therefore,  even  If  trichinae  are  prt-pent. 
it  is  passed  as  US  inspected  metit. 

Many  housewives  have  the  false  Impres- 
sion that  all  US.  inspected  i>ork  Is  free  of 
disease  and  therefore  does  not  have  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked. 

Nowhere  In  the  high  pressure  public  rela- 
tions c:mipalgn  used  In  passing  the  Act  wa.s 
the  housewife  told  the  truth. 

SAFIR    THAN    THEY     SAID 

During  the  debate  on  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  Its  proponents,  with  great  suc- 
cess tossed  out  the  names  of  a  variety  of 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  leptosplrosls 
and  brucellosis  for  iiublic  horrificatlon. 

The  proponents  did  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  ever  demonstrated  that  even 
one  case  has  been  spread  Vi  man  in  the 
United  States  bv  consumption  of  meat. 

Despite  this,  one  federal  official,  described 
them  as  diseases  "which  can  be  transmitted 
through  meat  and  constitute  a  direct 
Dotential  threat  to  human  health  " 

During  the  Congressional  debate.  Congress- 
man Thomas  S.  Foley  asked  for  information 
on  diseases  caused  by  unwholesome  meat. 
In  a  letter  from  W.  B  Rankin,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  he  was  told: 

"Among  the  80  animal  diseases  which  may 
be  transmitted  to  man.  there  are  llKxse  which 
can  be  transmitted  through  meat  and  consti- 
tute a  direct  potential  threat  to  human 
health  These  include  bovine  tuberculosis, 
brucellosis,  leptosplrosls.  salmonellosis  and 
several  others." 

Since  Congressman  Foley's  request  was 
made  with  regard  to  meat  inspection  activi- 
ties Deputv  Commissioner  Rankin  s  reply 
indicated  that  these  diseases  can  be  pre- 
vented by  US    meat  inspection  methods. 

Since  not  one  case  of  tuberculosis,  lepto- 
splrosls or  brucellosis  was  traced  to  con- 
sumption of  US.  inspected  meat  he  would  be 
100  per  cent  correct.  .  .,  ,, 

He  would  also  be  100  per  cent  correct  if  he 
had  said  not  one  case  of  tuberculosis 
leptosplrosls  or  brucellosis  was  traced  to  con- 
sumption of  non-U  S.  Inspected  meat  As  for 
salmonellosis  both  US.  inspected  and  non- 
inspected  meats  and  poultry  are  pqu-'l'V 
capable  of  causing  human  illness  if  handled 
improperly.  .  .     ^, 

/\s  it  stands,  his  reply  was  misleading  to 
Congressman  Foley  and  to  the  meat  con- 
suming public. 

BEFORE    NEW    LAW    PASSED 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967  interstiite  meat  packers  were  sub- 
iect  to  inspection  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Meat  packers  whose  producUs 
did  not  move  interstate  were  not  Included  in 
this  program.  Most  states  developed  meat 
inspection  programs  which  complemented 
the  federal  program. 

Knowledgeable  observers  reported  vast  dii- 
ferences  among  the  states;  some  states  had 
excellent  programs:  some  were  poor.  SWte 
nrograms  had  been  conducted  by  Stat,e  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  or  State  Depart- 
ments of  Health. 

Some  cities  filled  the  gap  by  developing 
municipal  meat  inspection  programs.  But  no 
epidemiologic     evidence     had     axx:umulated 
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ar.vj-here  which  Indicated,  because  of  human 
heilth  Illness  factors,  the  need  to  further 
extend  the  US.  meat  Insjjectlon  system  to 
include  the  Intrastate  meat  packers. 

Evidence  was  send  Is  available  to  the  con- 
trary. 

There  Is  also  evidence  of  a  need  to  over- 
haul and  re-ev.aluate  the  present,  carcass-by- 
carcass  methods  of  the  federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion system. 

Under  It.  the  U.S.  InsjSector  must  deter- 
mine— In  as  little  as  two  seconds — the  whole- 
someness  and  freedom  from  Infection  of  the 
meat  of  a  chicken,  cow,  sheep,  or  pfg  that  we 
are  to  eat. 

It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  do.  . 

This  type  of  Inspection  Is  unnecessary,  and 
perhaps  dangeroii=!.  because  it  breeds  com- 
placency against  disease  that  may  actually  be 
present. 

Public  Health  workers  know  of  not  one 
c.vse  of  tuberculosis,  br\;cellosls.  .s.ilmonel- 
losis  or  trichinosis  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  looking  at  the  carcass  of  an  animal. 
Their  views  were  not  a.'^ked  for,  nor^ln  the 
few  Instances  when  made  available  to  Con- 
gress— were  they  heeded. 

The  public  and  the  Congress  were  stam- 
peded Intothe  1967  Meat  Act  by  a  skillful 
and  emotloftal  exercise  in  publicity,  but  not 
by  facta.  , 

The  Act  will  cost  taxpayers  dollars  some- 
where In  the  vicinity  of  $200  million  an- 
nually It  requires  a  feder.il  Inspector  to  be 
stationed  at  every  private  meat  plant  in  the 
country — .i  great  e.xpense  th.-.t  nddo  nothing 
to  the  consumers'  protection. 

In  fact,  the  public  would  benefit  more  by 
Incrcising  health  education  for  people  re- 
spKjnslble  for  kitchen  management  in  the 
home,  restaurants  and  public  Institutions. 

The  Act  requires  states  to  develop  meat 
Inspection  programs  at  lea-st  equal  to  that  of 
the  US.  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture.  The  fed- 
eral government  will  assist  in  financing  such 
programs  up  to  50  per  cent,  if  the  funds  are 
made  available  by  Congress. 

Under  the  Act,  the  federal  government  will 
Inspect  the  1:  .'■pertors"  to  be  sure  the  state 
programs  com  :ly  with  federal  stir.dards. 

If  any  state  f.iils  to  comply  within  two 
years,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  then  take  over. 

The  question  can  and  should  be  raised 
as  to  why  any  state  should  establish  a  new 
program  with  many  new  positions  and  pay 
half  the  cost.  Just  to  run  it  under  federal 
supervisio".  It  wuukl  b?  much  Ic.'^s  expensive 
for  the  state  government  and  state  taxpayers 
to  default,  and  allow  the  VS.  Depaitmtnt 
of  Agriculture  to  operate  the  program. 

In  this  way.  federal  taxpayers  will  pay 
the  entire  cost. 

As  matters  stand  now,  small  packers  or 
processors,  subject  to  state  inspection,  will 
have  to  meet  loquiremcits  at  least  equal  to 
federal  standards.  But  if  the  inspection  Is 
made  by  the  state  Inspector,  the  business- 
m:in  cannot  sell  in  in-erstate  commerce. 

If  the  Inspection  Is  made  by  the  federal 
government,  however,  small  packers  or  proc- 
essors now  confined  to  intrastate  commerce 
will  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
large  multimillion-dollar  giants  that  have 
been  in  the  interstate  field. 

It  is  intriguing  to  contemplate  why  the 
federal  government  has  never  trusted  good, 
efficient,  state  meat  inspection  systems.  Cali- 
fornia inspected  meat,  for  example,  has  not, 
cannot  and  will  not,  even  undgf'  the  new 
Meat  Act  of  1967.  be  permuted rftcresa  stat« 
boundaries  or  go  to  a  foreign  country? 

LITTLE    INSPECTION    ABROAD 

However,  our  federal  government  permits 
foreign  meats  Inspected  by  foreign  personnel 
to  travel  to  all  50  states,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  In  some  cases,  this  meat  has  come 
from  countries  severely  burdened  with  en- 
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demlc  diseases  such  as  brucellosis  and  tuber- 
culosis. Thirty-three  countries  exporting 
meat  to  the  United  States  were,  up  to  1968, 
checked  on  for  compll.ance  with  federal 
standards  by  only  six  men. 

Lone  inspectors  were  present  In  Australia 
and  New  Zonland  and  required  18  months  to 
visit  each  of  the  plants  In  their  territories. 

Such  protection  that  w.as  afforded  the  U.S. 
consumer  certainly  was  cursory  and  could 
have  been  no  better  than  California  super- 
vision. 

Had  the  federal  government  encouraged 
the  state  meat  inspection  systems  in  the 
United  St;ites  by  providing  recognition  to 
efficient  ones,  and  by  allowing  certain  state- 
inspected  meats  to  move  freely  in  interstate 
commerce,  we  would  not  now  be  faced  with  a 
large-scale,  expensive  and  useless  take-over 
by  the  federal  government. 

INDrSTHY'S    RECORD    GOOD 

In  slaughtering  and  dressing  meat,  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation  are,  of  course.  Important. 
In  most  Instances,  the  American  meat  indus- 
try has  a  good  record. 

Both  are  also  important  for  any  other  food 
product  prepared  for  human  use.  But  is  the 
US.  government  obligated  or  prepared  to 
furnish  continuous  on-site  inspection  at 
every  single,  food-processing  establishment 
in  the  United  States? 

This,  of  course.  Is  an  absurdity. 

It  would  require  expenditures  more  astro- 
nomical even  than  those  to  which  United 
States'   taxpayers   have   become  accustomed. 

Sanitary  practices,  adequacy  of  facilities, 
epidemiological  and  microbiological  surveil- 
lance can  be  better  handled  by  a  smaller 
corp^  of  public  health  sanitarians  making 
periodic.  Irregular,  unannounced  visits  simi- 
lar to  those  made  to  protect  milk  and  other 
items  of  diet  in  the  United  States.  These 
techniques  have  been  so  effective  that  virtu- 
ally no  disease  outbreaks  have  l>een  traced 
to  milk  or  milk  products  In  recent  decades. 

The  precedent  set  In  the  Meat  Act  of  1967 
Is  dangerous.  It  assumes  federal  authorities 
know  more,  are  better  equipped  and  have  the 
public's  interest  more  fully  at  heart  than  any 
st.'.te  official.  It  sets  the  stage  for  further 
encroachment  by  a  centralized  federal  bu- 
reaucracy, eliminating  state  responsibilities 
in  protecting  their  citizens'  health. 

If  the  precedent  is  followed,  other  state 
programs  in  areas  of  health  protection  or 
agriculture  thac  do  not  meet  standards  de- 
creed by  federal  bureaucrats  could  be  elimi- 
nated. This  could  result  in  clean-cut  lines 
of  administrative  responsibility  from  one 
federal  office  in  Washington  to  regional  fed- 
eral offices,  covering  several  states  and  elimi- 
nating need  for  state  officials. 

A    D.\NCEROUS    PRECEDENT 

Once  this  precedent  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  Justice  Department  may  well  set  stand- 
ards for  state  and  local  police  departments. 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  providing  funds  to 
aid  states  In  reaching  the  police  standards 
set.  Washington  could  then  take  over  police 
work  in  those  states  failing  to  comply  within 
two  years,  as  inspection  can  be  taken  over 
under  the  Meat  Act.  The  Justice  Department, 
regardless  of  state  statutes  and  state  consti- 
tutions to  the  contrary,  would  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  police  work  In  such  states. 

This  Big  Brother  type  of  benevolent  con- 
trol is  as  tough  to  oppose  as  motherhood  or 
clean  meat.  The  argument  in  Congress  over 
the  right  of  a  traveler  to  a  hamburger  that 
is  safe  to  eat  when  he  travels  from  state 
to  state  does  not  really  touch  on  the  more 
significant  factors  of  human  Illness  spread 
by  foods.  Congressmen  and  travelers  would 
be  better  protected  if  states  were  aided  in  im- 
plementing educational  techniques  and  epi- 
demiological methods  of  investigation  with 
regard  to  cooked  foods  served  in  restaurants, 
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diners  and  other  potential  sotirces  of  food- 
borne  infection.  Congressmen  traveling  the 
turkey  banquet  circuit  would  be  better  pro- 
tected If  everyone  knew  the  hazards  in  han- 
dling raw  meats  and  poultry  and  the  proper 
way  to  cook  foods.  Unnecessary,  extenshe 
harassment  of  meal-packing  concerns  over 
construction  details  and  Inspection  should 
be  tempered  and  weighed  with  the  true  facts 
of  food-borne  Illness. 

The  meat  and  poultry  Industry  of  the 
United  States  should  be  commended  for 
having  produced  a  product  excelled  nowhere 
In  the  world.  It  would  continue  to  produce 
it,  without  federal  intervention. 

Consumer  food  protection  activities  at  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  should  be  totally  re- 
evaluated In  order  to  get  more  for  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Tlie  multiplicity  of  Inspec- 
tions and  cro.csflres  to  wlilcli  the  meat,  poul- 
try and  food  industries  are  now  subject — with 
no  concomitant  benefit  to  human  health — 
should  be  ended. 

A  Congressional  review  and  investigation 
is  needed  to  accomplish  this  properly.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  rabble-rousing  or  Inciting  the 
public   to  gain  political  ends. 

Need  for  Speedy  Approval  op  Animal  Drvgs 
Says  Senator 

Las  Vegas.  Nev.— Sen.  Paul  J.  Pannin  (R- 
Arlz  I  today  called  for  passage  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  speed  approval  of  new  ani- 
mal drugs. 

Sen.  Fannin,  in  delivering  the  keynote 
address  at  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Animal  Health  Institute  (Apr.  22-24  at  the 
Riviera),  asserted  that  the  time  lag  between 
application  and  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs  is  much  too  long  and  contributes  to 
the  annual  loss  of  $2.8  billion  in  livestock 
and  poultry  due  to  disease,  parasites,  and 
insects. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  Sen. 
Fannin  is  co-sponsoring,  retains  all  the 
safety  standards  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  public  health,  he  said. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  already 
passed  by  the  House  and  pending  in  the 
Senate,  food  additives,  non-certifiable  anti- 
biotics, and  new  drugs  all  would  be  processed 
under  a  new  section  of  the  act. 

Tlie  manufacturer  would  submit  an  appli- 
cation giving  complete  information  about 
safety,  effectiveness,  components,  controls, 
facilities,  and  labeling.  Sen.  Fannin  said. 
The  producer  also  would  supply  a  practical 
analytical  assay  method. 

The  federal  agency  involved  would  have 
180  days  to  approve  the  new  drug,  deny 
the  application,  or  call  for  additional  infor- 
mation. 

A  time  saving  of  up  to  five  months  could 
be  made  if  the  proposed  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law.  Sen.  Fannin  said.  "Here  is 
just  what  we  have  at  stake."  he  .added. 

"We  can  substantially  reduce  losses 
through  the  development  of  new  animal 
drugs."  the  Senator  continued.  "If  we  could 
cut  just  S5  off  the  cost  of  producing  a  steer, 
farmers  could  save  3500  million  per  year. 
Each  month  of  delay  is  expensive." 

Sen.  Fannin  took  exception  to  what  he 
termed  today's  "pervasive  philosophy"  that 
the  federal  government  can  solve  all  the  na- 
tion's problems.  "For  my  part,"  he  declared, 
"I  feel  the  possible  judgment  of  liistory  upon 
this  era  in  the  story  of  our  great  republic 
will  be  that  the  government  created  more 
problems  than  the  people  could  successfully 
solve. 

"We  cannot  pass  laws  to  make  men  honest, 
or  cooperative,  or  unprejudiced.  We  can  set 
our  standards  and  ask  the  citizens  to  abide 
by  them,  but  in  the  final  essence  a  country, 
a  nation,  is  tiie  product  of  its  people,  not 
its  laws." 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  17,  1968 
Mr    DULSKl.   Mr.  Speaker,   our  late 

colleaeue,  Jo.scph  W   Martin,  Jr.,  of  Mas- 


sachusetts, was  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected   and  likable   men   on   Capitol 

Hill. 

Althoueh  I  came  to  Congress  when  the 
onetime  Speaker  of  the  House  was  step- 
ping aside  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
House.  I  became  quickly  aware  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  one 
and  all— inside  and  outside  the  Congie.ss. 

He  was  an  outspoken  partisan  for  the 


cause  of  his  party  and  the  issues  in  which 
he  believed.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
respectful  of  our  two-pai'ty  .system  of 
government  and  of  the  views  of  those 
who  believed  differently  than  he  did.  Ho 
was  above  all  a  gentleman  and  a  friend. 
The  Nation,  and  particularly  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  bett«r  lor  his  hav- 
ing passed  our  way. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS— l/o//r/a//,   1/a/y  -"^  /'^^'<^ 


The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Felix  Alvarez,  CM..  Vincentian 
Fathers  House  of  Studies,  chaplain  of 
the  Cuban  Cru.sade  for  the  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation.  Washington.  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  Lord  of  all 
nations  and  Father  of  all  men,  show 
Your  ix)wer  in  favor  of  lho.se  who,  faith- 
ful to  Your  word,  .struggle  to  implement 
in  the  world  peace,  justice,  and  universal 
brotherhood. 

Help.  O  Lord,  our  Congressmen  who 
unite  their  strength  in  creating  a  new 
society,  a  free  .society,  a  society  which 
respects  the  dignity  of  the  person,  a 
.society  in  which  individual  responsible 
libertv  is  activated,  and  in  which  mutual 
understanding  and  social  justice  is 
established. 

Strengthen.  O  Lord,  the  hope  of  those 
who  do  not  presently  see  encouraging 
signs  of  future  betterment.  Reunite  the 
Cuban  people  so  that  they  may  joyfully 
collaborate  with  You  in  the  building  of 
a  new  Christian  society.  This  we  ask 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thm-sday,  May  16,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  .secretaries,  who  also  infoi-med  the 
House  that  on  May  17,  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  sismed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  11527.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine 
and  to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain 
interests  in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
university,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to 
sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  lands. 


mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
15131 1  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  sal- 
aries, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
the  title  of  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  11308'  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoases 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Yarborouch.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1558.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  expended 
in  connection  with  the  con.structlon  of  the 
Garden  State  Parkway; 

,S.  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry in  America  in  the  Pisgah  National  For- 
est in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.Sl-iJ.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Excliange  .'Vet.  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act;  and 

S.  3363.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms House  Building  in  Providence.  R.I.. 
as  the  "John  E    Fogartv  Federal  Building." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnneton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tne  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  15822  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 
S,  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  m  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  of 
Oklahoma,   and    for   other   ptirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 


OMNIBUS  BILL  H  R.   16187— PERMIS- 
SION TO  PASS  OVER  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ASHMORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  omnibus  bill 
H.R.  16187  to  be  passed  over  for  consider- 
ation on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    I^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


BOLLING  AND  ANACOSTIA 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  and  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Sta- 


tion should  be  made  available  to  private 
aviation  and  chartered  flights. 

Anaco.stia  and  Boiling  fields  are  but 
a  short  di.stance  from  downtown  Wa.sh- 
ington.  They  arc  only  a  few  moments 
from  the  Hou.sc  and  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings and  mo.st  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

With  every  pa.ssing  day,  more  bu.siness- 
inen  and  taxpaying  American  citizens 
have  business  with  their  Congressmen. 
Senators,  and  with  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  here  in  Washington. 
More  and  more  are  coming  here  by  pri- 
vate planes.  Washington  National  Air- 
Ijort  is  already  badly  overcrowded. 

Businessmen  wishing  to  .see  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  and  officials 
of  the  Federal  Government  do  not  have 
the  time  to  circle  Wa.shington  for  an 
hour  before  they  land.  They  do  not  have 
time  to  drive  the  30-odd  miles  often  in 
heavy  traffic  from  Dulles  into  Washing- 
ton. 

They  deserve  a  convenient  and  promjit 
access  to  downtown  Washington.  Utiliza- 
tion of  Boiling  and  Anacostia  is  the  logi- 
cal an.swer.  U.se  of  these  .splendid  and 
ideally  located  facilities  would  free 
needed  runways  at  National  Airport  for 
commercial  planes  and  would.  I  believe. 
les.scn  the  increasing  hazards  at  National 
and  Dulles. 

Boiling  and  Anacostia  could  be  im- 
mediately available.  These  excellent  fa- 
cilities are  scarcely  being  u.sed  today. 
Thus,  I  am  today  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sen.se  of  the 
House  that  the  President  should  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  enter  into  a 
leasing  agreement  with  the  Secretaiy  of 
Transportation  to  operate  the  runways, 
taxiwavs.  hangars,  parking  aprons,  and 
other  related  facilities  at  both  Boiling 
and  Anacostia  for  general  aviatioi 
purpo.ses.  

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished lady  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  expanding  the  food  stamp 
progi-am  so  that  we  can  more  effectively 
combat  the  problem  of  malnutrition  in 
this  country.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  original  food  stamp  legislation.  I 
have  a  long-standing  interest  in  the  pro- 
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gram  And  I  want  to  see  it  work  as  it 
should  The  bill  is  simple  and  its  pur- 
pose sound  It  removes  the  authorization 
ceiling  of  the  food  stamp  proeram  and 
provides  for  an  open-ended  authonza- 
tion  for  the  1969  and  three  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  critical.  De- 
spite the  S225  million  authorized  for  the 
new  fiscal  year,  of  which  the  House  re- 
cently appropriated  the  full  amount,  we 
are  faced  with  the  fact  that  an  addi- 
tional 100  counties  which  have  formally 
requested  designation  will  be  unable  to 
participate/  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
unless  the/authorization  ceiling  is  raised 
or  removed.  The  President  has  recog- 
nized this  need  and  has  requested  an 
additional  S20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Since  the  1964  Pood  Stamp  Act  was 
enacted  and  started  as  a  pilot  program 
m  eicht  counties,  it  has  grown  to  where 
r.'-arly  1.000  counties  participate  now, 
■,v:ih  an  additional  389  counties  desig- 
nated Tor  inclusion.  Unless  adequate 
funds  are  found,  however,  the  salutarj' 
etTects  of  the  program  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  many  families  will 
be  lost. 

The  sound  principles  of  the  program 
are  clearly  recognized.  At  an  average  cost 
to  the  Government  of  $6.20  per  month 
per  person,  low-income  families  are  as- 
sured of  adequate  diets.  Those  families. 
In  turn,  contribute  to  their  own  well- 
bein.g  by  meeting  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost. 

Recent  disclosiu'es  about  the  extent 
of  malnutrition  in  this  country  indicate 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  food 
stamp  proi^ram  has  proven  its  worth.  It 
is  a  humane,  effective  response  to  those 
in  need.  It  should  be  expanded  so  that 
it  will  wo:-lc  as  intended.  I       f 


vote  for  the  $6  billion  cut,  and  others 
will  not  support  the  $4  billion  cut  agreed 
to  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tremble  to  contemplate 
what  the  repercussions  will  be  if  this 
measure  comes  up  and  is  defeated.  Such 
an  adverse  vote  could  cause  a  world 
financial  upheaval  and  could  well  set  off 
another  international  lUsh  to  convert 
foreign  dollai-s  into  gold.  It  could  cause 
panic  on  the  world  monetaiy  markets 
and  do  great  violence  to  our  economy 
here  at  home. 

As  of  now.  judging  from  the  talks  I 
have  had  with  other  Members,  this  re- 
port, as  agreed  to  by  the  House-Senate 
conference,  is  doomed. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  the  iiational  interest  is 
at  stake.  There  must  be  a  compromise. 
The  impasse  must  be  broken. 


CONGRESSMAN    PELLY   URGES   END 
OF  EXPENDITURE  CUT  IMPASSE 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
n;ous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  today 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15414,  to 
adopt  a  10-percent  income  surcharge, 
with  a  spending  limitation  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  reducing  the  expenditures  by  S6 
billion,  would  not  pass.  In  fact,  I  would 
think  it  would  be  badly  defeated.  Oppo- 
sition by  groups  that  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  curtailment  of  programs  im- 
der  a  S6-million  expenditure  cut  is  such 
I  feel  certain  as  to  doom  the  adoption 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

Likewise,  my  best  guess  would  be,  after 
discusion  with  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  this  measui-e 
would  not  fare  any  better  if  the  level  of 
expenditures  were  reduced  $4  billion. 
Some  Members  of  the  House  will  not 


MILITANTS  PLAN  TO  EXPLOIT  SO- 
CALLED  POOR  PEOPLES  CAM- 
PAIGN AND  COMMUNISTS  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
moments  ago  I  asked  for  a  special  order 
for  one-half  hour  for  tomorrow.  I  take 
this  time  now  to  apprise  my  colleagues 
of  the  nature  of  that  discussion. 

We  all  recall  that  a  few  days  ago  a 
Member,  or  Members,  of  the  other  body 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  militants  planned 
to  exploit  the  so-called  Poor  People's 
Campaign  now  being  conducted  m  the 
Nation's  Capital.  At  that  time  they  were 
called  upon  to  give  specifics.  Such  spe- 
cifics have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  give  specifics  con- 
cerning this  matter,  especially  the  Com- 
munists' involvement.  I  shall  name 
names.  I  shall  give  the  date  and  place 
of  at  least  one  meeting  that  was  held. 
at  which  time  the  Communists  were  di- 
rectly involved  both  in  the  planning  and 
in  the  implementation  of  this  campaign. 

I  believe  the  American  people  should 
have  this  information.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  see  fit  to  be  present.  At 
that  time  I  will  be  happy  for  anj'one  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion  and  to  an- 
swer any  questions  a:ayone  might  like  to 
pose  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
infoi-mation  which  I  shall  reveal  to  the 
House  tomorrow. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  MEETING  BY 
HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS TASK  FORCE  ON  MAJOR 
PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  URBAN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the   request  of   tlie   trentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sijeaker.  I  am  ijlea.'^ed  to  announce  that 
the  House  Republican  ui  ban  affairs  task 
force  will  hold  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  ■ 
meetings  tomorrow.  May  21,  on  a  major 
problems  confronting  urban  America. 
This  meeting,  to  be  held  in  H.  202,  will 
feature  two  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturer.s, 
Wright  Elliott  and  Harding  Williams, 
who  will  discuss  'Job  Matching  Programs 
and  Unemployment. " 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  undertaken  an  ambitious  proj- 
ect utilizing  computers  to  match  unem- 
ployed persons  with  available  jobs.  Mr. 
Elliott  and  Mr.  Williams  will  describe 
the  manner  in  which  their  computer 
placement  program  works  at  tomorrow's 
meeting. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
William  Cowger,  the  urban  affairs  ta.'-k 
I'orce  lias  had  several  outstanding  urban 
experts  appear  before  the  task  force. 
Among  them  have  been  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  John  Lindsay:  a  commissioner 
from  the  Equal  Employment  OpiX)rtunity 
Commission.  Sam  Jackson:  a  sroup  of 
real  estate  and  investment  bankers  from 
New  York  City  who  are  interested  in 
ghetto  business  development;  •  and  a 
representative  from  a  national  Negro  in- 
dustrial organization,  Bobby  Mitchell, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wa.shington 
Redskins. 

The  iiearings  being  conducted  by  the 
urban  affairs  task  force  are  a  follow- 
through  effort  on  the  Republican-spon- 
sored "Human  Renewal  Fund"  which 
would  reorder  our  national  priorities 
through  deferring  S6.6  billion  in  low- 
priority  Federal  expenditures  and  by 
plowing  back  S2.,5  billion  of  the  savings 
into  high  priority  urban  and  human 
procrams. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R,  17324.  TO  ElJfTEND 
AND  AMEND  THE  RENEGOTIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  May  20.  1968.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  17324.  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  along  with  anj-  .separate  and/or 
supplemental  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

M.-.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ai  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Teimessf 
[Mr.  EviNs]  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat   the   Select   Committee   on   Small 
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Business  may  be  permitted  to  .sit  during 
general  debate  today  and  tomorrow. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  Is  these  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I. 


TAX  SURCHARGE  AND  SPENDING 
CUTS 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  .     t, 

Tlie    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  speak  for  just  a  short 
while  about  this  very  important  matter 
of  our  tax  bill  and  some  cuts  in  spend- 
ing  I  think  there  has  probably  been  no 
time  at  which  the  Congress  had  before 
it  a  greater  compulsion  to  duty  than  we 
now  have  with  regard  to  the  tax  bill.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  there  are 
two  things  happening  that  should,  not 
escape  their  attention.  The  first  is  the 
present  level  of  interest  rates  and  the 
inai-ease  in  the  interest  rates  indicate 
that  more  and  more  of  the  wealth  of 
this  country  is  going  to  be  spent  on  debt 
service   and   therefore   will   not   play   a 
dynamic  role  in  our  economy.  It  will  not 
be  turning  over  in  the  manner  in  which 
jobs  are  created  and  new  facilities  are 
made,  which  is  all  a  part  of  the  growth 
of  America. 

The  other  thing  is  that  imports  are 
coming  in  at  a  level  which«will  increase. 
These  imports  arc  attacking  the  very  job 
structure  of  America.  No  country  in  the 
world,  including  America,  can  have  an 
increase  in  inflation  and  avoid  imports. 
This  is  a  challenge  to  American  labor  in 
the  United  States  to  support  a  tax  in- 
crease or  else  they  are  going  to  face  the 
prospect  of  having  less  jobs  to  offer  to 
Americans  who  are  now  coming  on  the 
job  market 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  bringing  the  tax  bill  to 
this  floor  so  that  we  can  do  for  our 
country  that  which  is  required  of  us. 


and  insert; 
"Class  1.    $Z9,000 

Page  2.  in  ths  table  following  line  2,  strike 
out 

"Class  2-      24,000 
and  insert: 
"Class  2-      25,000 


Page  4,  in  the  table  following  line  2.  strike 
out 

CMss  l.j  $28,OOo|  ....... 1. ..-.--  ■----' 

and  insert: 

•Class  l.|  $30,000...    ....  ...-|.. 

Page  4,  in  the  table  following  line  2.  strike 
out 

•Class  2.'    24,000    ......I--.. 


and  insert: 

"Class  2.1    26,000l....  .. 

Pat^e  11,  line  4,  strike  out  "1  teacher"  and 
insert  "3  teachtTs". 


DISTRICT  OF  COLL^.IBIA  TEACHERS' 
S.ALARY  .ACT  OF  1955 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  16409)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salarj'  Act  of  1955  to  provide  salary 
increases  for  teachers  and  school  ofHcers 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  2.  In  the  table  following  line  2.  tinke 
out 


Clan  1.:  J2a,000i. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objef-tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Six;aker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  brief  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  I  will  state  to  him  that  this  bill  is 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  pas.sed  in  the 
House  on  April  22.  with  the  exception  of 
one  provision  relating  to  the  so-called 
strike  of  the  teachers,  and  the  fixing  of 
salaries  for  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion and  his  deputies. 

We  provided  in  the  House  bill  that  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  teachers  may 
have  leave  from  school  for  nonemergency 
purposes  on  any  particular  day.  This  has 
been  changed  to  provide  that  no  more 
than  three  teachers  from  any  school 
would  be  able  to  obtain  leave  for  non- 
emergency purposes  from  any  schools, 
because  some  of  the  schools  with  the 
5-percent  provision  contained  therein 
only  would  be  able  to  give  leave  to  one 
teacher.  Tlierefore.  it  would  work  a 
hardship.  So.  we  supported  the  new  pro- 
vision whereby  up  to  three  teachers  in 
a  school  may  have  leave. 

Further,  the  House  bill  pronded  for  a 
salary  to  the  Superintendent  of  $28,000. 
and  that  is  now  $29,000  under  the  Senate 
amendment.  And,  it  provided  in  the 
House  bill  that  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ents would  receive  a  salary  of  $24,000; 
whereas,  the  Senate  amendment  is  $25,- 
000.  Tliose  are  the  only  changes. 

H  R.  16409  passed  the  House  on  April 
22,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  225  to  32,  provid- 
ing marked  increa.ses  in  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  was  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  13  to  include  certain 
amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  Senate  during 
their  consideration  of  H.R.  15131,  the  po- 
lice and  firemen's  pay  bill— which  had 


also  included  teacher's  pay  legislation 
added  in  the  Senate.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
curs In  the  Senate  amendments. 

PCKPOSE    OF    BILL 

H.R.  16409,  in  the  fust  schedule  pro- 
vides a  starting  salary  of  $6,400  ix>r  an- 
num— and  maximum  of  $10,800— for 
teachers  with  B.A  degrees.  This  increa.se. 
effective  October  1,  1967,  was  that  origi- 
nally recommended  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  repre- 
sents an  8.3-perccnt  increa.se  for  such 
teachers  over  their  present  starting  sal- 
arv  of  $5,840.  The  cstimatec  cost  of  this 
increase  is  $5.7  million  per  year,  or  S5 
million  for  that  part  of  fi.scal  year  1968 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1967. 

The  .second  schedule  ijrovides  a  start- 
ing salary  of  $7,000- maximum  $12,040— 
for  teachers  with  B.A.  degrees.  It  repre- 
sents a  19.2  iJercent  increa.se  for  such 
teachers  over  their  present  starting  sal- 
ary of  $5,840.  This  .schedule,  effective 
July  1,  1968,  will  cost  an  estimated  $13 
million  per  year. 

The  present  annual  budget  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
$64.5  million. 

The  increased  pay  provided  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  the  reported  bill 
continues  District  of  Columbia  teachers 
in  first  place  among  pay  raises  since 
1954  to  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  giving  the  teachers 
a  total  pay  increase  since  1954  of  82.8 
percent.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
niv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments   were   con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legislation 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  obiection. 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND  FIRE- 
MEN—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HR.  15131)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salarj' 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
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Mr  ?IAI  L  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
r;-;.'  [-.  o  ect,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished ijentleman  if  there  are  copies 
of  the  conference  report  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  available?  We  do  not  seem 
to  etet  any  of  them  here  at  the  minority 
desk. 

Mr  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  report  has  been  available  for  sev- 
eral days.  I  have  one  here  if  it  will  be 
of  any  assistance  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  if  there  is  any  great  change 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and 
•.vere  added  by  the  other  body  are  ger- 
mane? 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  no  amend- 
ments which  are  not  germane.  There  is 
a  substantial  change  over  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  in  the  retroactive 
pay  am^-Jidment  for  firemen  which  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill  which  has 
been  reduced  from  $8,000  annual  rate 
to  $7,800  annual  rate  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober of  last  year. 


We  had  hoped  tiiat  we  could  main- 
tain the  level  of  retroactive  E>ay  for  po- 
lice and  firemen  at  the  House  levels,  but 
we  were  not  able  to  do  that. 

There  are  other  amendments  with  ref- 
erence to  "the  certain  Deputy  Chiefs  who 
exercise  certain  executive  responsibili- 
ties in  a  rather  significant  way  for  whom 
the  House  bill  provided.  The  other  body 
whether  or  not  the  amendments  that 
deprived  these  Deputy  Chiefs  of  the  in- 
creases which  we  had  hoped  they  could 
get  upon   their  retirement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  that  is  sub- 
stantially the  only  difference. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  now  have  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  although  none  are  available  at 
the  minority  desk.  I  have  read  them 
hastily  and  they  confinn  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  indicate  the  bill  has  been 
improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

"  SALARY  SCHEDUtE 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  st-atement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1394) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  di.s- 
.agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
15131)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbi.i 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to 
increase  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  t-o  recommend  and  do  recommend  ;<) 
their  respective  Houses  .is  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagrcr- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tlic 
text  of  tlie  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  witli 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  .amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  insert  the  following:  "That  (a» 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay- 
period  beginjilng  on  or  after  October  1,  1967, 
the  salary  schedule  contained  in  section  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4- 
823 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


Salary  class  and  title 


Service  step 


Longevity  step 


3 


B 


Class  I: 

Subclass  (a) J7,  800 

Fire  private. 
Police  private. 

Subclass(b) j. 8,090 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  I. 
Plamclottiesman. 

Subclass  (c) 8,380 

Private  issigned  as: 
Tectinician  II. 
Staiion  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Class  2:  .« 

Subclass  (a) : 8,844 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass(b) 9,134 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as  technicfan  I. 

Subclass  (c) . 9.424 

Fire  inspectcr  assigned  as  technician  II. 
Class  3 : 

Assistant  marine  engineer 9,  458 

Assistant  pilot 
Detective. 
Class  4: 

Subclass  (a). 9,745 

Fire  sergeant 
.Police  sergeant 

Subclass  (b) 10,325 

Detective  seigeant 

Subclass  (c) 10,419 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as  motorcycle  officer. 

Class  5    11,506 

Fire  lieutenant 
Police  lieutenant 

Class  6. ...  12,577 

Marine  engineer*. 

Pilot  ; 

Class?. j. :.; 13,647 

Fire  captain. 

Police  captain.   •,                                                                     -> 
Class  3 1 •. 15,792 

Battalion  fire  chief. 
Police  inspector. 
Class  9:  ^* 

Subclass  (a) 18,469 

Deputy  Fire  Ctiief.  , 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police. 
Subclass  (b) .■ 19,540 

Assistant  Fire  Chief. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Police. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  White  House  Police. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Class  10 23,800 

Fire  Chief. 
Chief  of  Polce." 


$8,040  $8,280  $8,520  $8,844  $9,168  $9,492  $9,816  $10,140 

8,330  8,570  8,810  9,134  9.458  9,782  10,106  10,430 


8,620  8,860  9,100  9,424  9,748  10.072  10,396 


10,720 


9,168 

9,492 

9,816 

9.458 

9,782 

10,106 

9,748 

10,072 

10,396 

9,782 


10,069 


10,106 


10, 393 


10,  430 


10,717 


10,649 

10, 973 

11,297 

10,  743 

11,067 

11,391 

11,934 

12, 362 

12,  790 

13,005 

13,433 

13,861 

14,182 

14,717 

15,252 

16,327 

16,862 

17,  397 

10,140 

10,464 

10,788 

10,430 

10,754 

11,078 

10,720 

11,044 

11,368 

10,754 

11,041 

11,621 
11,715 

13,218 

14,289 
15,787 
17.932 


11,078 


11,402 


11,355  11,689 

11,945  12,269 

12, 039  12, 363 

13,646  

14,717  

16,322 

18,457  


19,  004  19,  539  20, 074 

20,075  20,610  21,145 


20,609  21,144 

21,580  22,215 


24,335 


24,  870 


25,405 
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••(b)  EffecUve  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  aft«r  July  1,  1968,  such  salary  schedule  Is  amended  to  read  aa 


follows : 


■SALARY  SCHEDULE 


Service  step 


'"Salary  cla»and  title 


Longevity  step  increases 
A  B 


8,290 


8,580 


'■'"slbc.ass(a) -         ^^^^ 

Fire  private. 
Police  private. 
Subclass  (b) 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  I. 
Plainsclothesman. 

Subclass  (c). ■ 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  II. 
Station  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Class  2: 

Subclass  (8) 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass  (b) --:-.-•-- 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as  technician  I. 

Subclass  (c) ,.•---■;,• 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as  technician  II. 

Class  3: 

Assi";tant  marine  enpjneer. 

Assistant  pilot 
Detective. 
Class  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergeant 

Police  sergeant. 
Subclass  (b) 

Detective  sergeant 
Subclass  (c) -.---i- 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as  motorcycle  officer. 

Class5.. "•"" 

Fire  lieutenant. 
Police  lieutenant. 

Class  6 -- 

Marine  engineer. 
Pilot. 

Class  7 

Fire  captain. 
Police  captain. 

"'-ss8 

battalion  fire  chiel. 
Police  inspector. 
Class  9: 

Subclass(a) 

Deputy  Fire  Chiel. 
Deputy  Chiel  of  Police. 

Subclass(b)..   

Assistant  Chiel  ot  Police. 

Assistant  Fire  Chiel. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  White  House  Police. 

Commanding  officer  ul  the  US.  Park  Police.  ,^  ^^^^ 

Classic - ■-         ■"  ■ 

Fire  Chiel 
Chief  of  Police." 


$8, 200 
8,490 

8,780 


$8,  400     $8, 600     $8. 940 
8.690     8,890     9,230 


,980  9,180 


9,520 


$9,280  $9,620  $9,%U  $10,300 

9,570  9,910  10,250  10,590 

9.860  10,200  10,540  10,880 


8,940 

9.280 

9,620 

9,960 

9,230 

9,570 

9,910 

10.250 

9,520 

9,860 

10,200 

10,  540 

10,300 

10,640 

10,980 

10,590 

10,930 

11,270 

10,880 

11,220 

11,560 

9.570 


10,175 


10,485 
10,555 


12.781 


13,852 


15,994 


18.671 


19.742 


9,910 

10,515 

10,825 
10,895 
12,138 

13.209 

14.  387 

16.  529 

19,2% 
20.  277 

24.535 


10,250 

10.855 

11,165 
11.235 
12,  506 

13.637 

14.922 

17,064 


10,590  . 

11.195  . 

11,505  . 
11.575  . 
12.994 

14,065 

15.457 

17,599 


10,930 

11,535 

11,845 
11,915 
13,422 

14. 493 

15, 992 

18.134 


11,270 


11,510 


11,875  12,215 

12,185  12,525 
12,255  12,595 
13,850 


14,921 
16,527 
18, 669 


19.741  20,276 

20.812  21.347 


20.811  21,346 

21,882  22,<17 


25. 070 


25,605 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  members  to  whom  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  apply  shall  be  adjusted  .as  follows: 
"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  each  officer  and 
member  receiving  basic  compensation  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  first  d-ay  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  October 
1,  1967,  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or 
longevity  rates  of  a  salary  class  or  subclass 
of  a  salary  class  in  the  salary  schedule  in 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "salary 
schedule")  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  corresponding  rate  in  effect 
nn  such  day. 

•(2)  Each  officer  and  member  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
lirst  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  July  1,  1968.  at  one  of  the  sched- 
uled service  or  longevity  rates  of  a  salary 
class  or  subclass  of  a  salary  class  in  the  salary 
schedule  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  corresponding  rate  in  effect 
on  such  day. 

"(b)  Initial  advancement  to  longevity 
steps  shall  be  made,  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
in  salary  class  1  Immediately  prior  to  such 
date  and  who  on  such  date  had  completed 


at  least  10  but  less  than  13  years  of  service 
as  a  private  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity 
step  A  in  such  salary  class  and  such  service 
shall  be  credited  to  him  for  advancement  to 
longevity  step  B  in  such  salary  class  under 
.section  401  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 

"(2)  An  officer  or  inember  who  was  serving 
in  salary  class  1  immediately  prior  to  such 
date  and  who  on  such  date  had  completed 
at  least  13  but  less  than  16  years  of  service  as 
a  private  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity  step 
B  in  such  salary  class  and  such  service  shall 
be  credited  to  him  for  advancement  to  lon- 
gevity step  C  in  such  salary  class  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 

"(3)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
in  .salary  class  1  immediately  prior  to  such 
date  and  who  on  such  date  had  completed 
at  least  16  years  of  service  as  a  private 
shall  be  advanced  to  longevity  step  C  in  such 
salary  class. 

"(4)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  .serv- 
ing in  service  step  4  of  salary  class  2,  3,  or 
4  immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  who  on 
such  date  had  completed  at  le.ast  156  but 
less  than  208  calendar  weeks  of  continuous 
active  service  in  such  step  in  such  salary 
class  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity  step  A 
in  such  salary  class  and  such  service  shall 
be  credited  to  him  for  advancement  to 
longevity  step  B  In  such  salary  class  under 


section  401  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 

"(5)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
In  longevity  step  7  of  salary  class  2,  3,  or  4 
Immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  who  on 
such  dale  h;»d  completed  at  least  156  but 
less  than  208  calendar  weeks  of  continuous 
active  service  in  such  step  in  such  salary 
class  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity  step  B 
in  such  salary  class  and  such  service  shall  be 
credited  to  him  for  advancement  to  longevity 
step  C  m  such  salary  class  under  section 
401  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 

"(6)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
in  longevity  step  8  of  salary  class  2,  3,  or  4 
immediately  prior  to  such  date  and  who  on 
such  date  had  completed  at  least  156  cal- 
endar weeks  of  continuous  active  service  in 
such  step  in  such  salary  class  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  longevity  step  C  In  such  salary 
class. 

"(7)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serving 
in  service  step  4  of  salary  class  5,  6.  7.  8,  or  9 
immediately  prior  to  such  d.ate  and  who  on 
such  date  h,id  completed  at  least  156  but 
less  than  208  calendar  weeks  of  continuous 
active  service  in  such  step  In  such  salary 
class  shall  be  advanced  to  longevity  step  A 
In  such  salary  class  and  such  service  shall  be 
credited  to  him  for  advancement  to  longevity 
step  B  m  such  salary  class  under  section  401 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958. 
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"(8)  An  officer  or  member  who  was  serv- 
ing In  longevity  step  7  of  salary  class  5.  6, 
7,  8.  or  9  Immediately  prior  to  such  date 
and  who  on  such  date  had  completed  at  least 
156  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  active 
service  in  such  step  In  s\ich  salary  class  shall 
oe  advanced  to  longevity  step  B  in  such 
salary  class 

Each  such  officer  or  member  shall  receive  the 
appropriate  scheduled  rate  of  basic  oompen- 
satlon  for  the  longevity  st«p  to  whlclj  he  was 
advanced  under  this  subsection.  In  (Comput- 
ing the  service  of  an  officer  or  member  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  only  periods  of 
satisfacfciiry  service  as  an  officer  or  member 
and  periods  of  satisfactory  service"^  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
included.  * 

"Sec  3  Section  401(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (DC.  Code,  sec  4-832(a))  is  ajnended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  401.  (ai  In  recognition  of  ij^ng  and 
faithful  service,  each  officer  and  member,  ex- 
cept the  Chief  of  Police  and  Fire  Chief,  shall 
receive  an  amount  (to  be  known  as  a  lon- 
eevlty  step  increase)  in  addition  to  the  rate 
of  compensation  prescrit>ed  In  the  salary 
schedule  in  section  101  for  the  maximum 
scheduled  service  step  in  the  subcla^  of  the 
salary  class  in  which  he  is  serving,  or  for 
the  saJary  class  in  whicJi  he  is  serving  if  there 
are  no  subclasses  in  his  salary-  class,  for  each 
156  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  service 
completed  by  him  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  at  such  maximum 
rate  or  at  a  rate  in  excess  thereof.  wltho\it 
change  to  a  higher  salary  class,  subject  to 
all  of  the  following  conditions: 

■■■(ll  No  officer  or  member  shall  receive 
more,  than  one  longevity  st«p  increase  for 
any  136  calendar  weeks  of  continuing  serrtce, 
and  in  order  to  be  eligible  therefor  he  shall 
have  a  current  performance  rating  of  "satis- 
factory" or  better. 

"■(2>  Not  more  than  three  successive 
longevity  step  Increases  may  be  granted  to 
any  officer  or  member  In  salary  classes  1 
through  4.  nor  more  than  two  successive 
longevity  step  increases  may  be  granted  to 
any  officer  or  member  In  salary  classes  5 
through  9 

"'(3i  In  the  case  of  officers  or  members 
serving  In  salary  class  1.  each  longevity  step 
Increase  shall  be  equal  to  the  increment  be- 
Iween  service  step  4  and  service  step  5.  In 
the  case  of  officers  or  members  serving  In  the 
other  salary  classes,  each  longevity  step  In- 
crease shall  be  equal  to  one  step  increase 
of  the  salary  class  or  subclass  of  a  salary  class 
in  which  the  officer  or  member  Is  serving. 

"  •  ( 4 1  Each  longevity  step  Increase  shall 
begin  on  the  Qrst  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
following  completion  of  each   156  weeks.' 

"Sec.  4  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (or  his  delegate)  may  not  as  a 
part  of  any  reorganization  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  or  through  any  other  ad- 
ministrative action 

"(1)  change  the  title  of  the  positions  of 
Detective  and  Detective  Sergeant  In  salary 
classes  3  and  4,  respectively,  of  the  salary 
schedule  contained  in  section  101  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-823), 

"(2)  change  the  Job  description  or  duties 
of  such  positions  as  in  effect  on  the  effective 
dat«  of  this  Act,  or 

"(3)  deny  any  individual  serving  in  the 
position  of  Detective  on  the  effecuve  date  of 
this  Act  reasonable  opportunities  to  advance 
to  the  position  of  Detective  Sergeant,  or 
transfer  such  individual  without  his  consent 
to  any  other  position, 

so  long  as  any  Individual  serving  in  the 
position  of  Detective  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  is  serving  in  such  position. 

"Sec.  5.  Any  officer  or  member  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  the  United  States  Park  Police  force,  or 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who — 


"(1)  successfully  completed  a  written 
examination  required  for  promotion  to  a 
position  in  such  force  or  Department, 

"(2)  was  placed  on  a  list  of  individuals 
eligible  for  a  permanent  promotion  to  such 
position. 

"(3)  was  assigned  to  serve  in  such  position 
on  an  "acting"  basis,  and 

"(4)  on  January  1.  1968.  had  served  at  least 
5  years  in  such  position  on  such  basis, 
shall  he  given  a  permanent  promotion,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  to  such  posi- 
tion without  the  administration  of  any  other 
written  examination. 

"Sec.  6.  Tlie  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  'metropolitan  police'  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1918 
(DC  Code,  sec.  4-105 1 .  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  No  person  shall  receive  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment who  has  not  served  the  required 
probationary  period,  but  the  service  during 
probation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  service  in 
the  uniformed  force  ^succeeded  by  a  perma- 
nent appointment,  t%i  as  such  shall  be  In- 
cluded and  counted  in  determining  eligibility 
for  advancement,  promotion,  retirement,  and 
pension  in  accordance  with  existing  law.  If 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  probation, 
the  conduct  or  capacity  of  the  probationer  is 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  his  designated  agent, 
to  be  unsatlsf acton,',  the  probationer  shall  be 
separated  from  the  service  after  advance 
written  notification  of  the  reasons  for  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  separation.  The  retention 
of  the  probationer  In  the  service  after  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  probationary  period 
shall  be  equivalent  to  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment therein." 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  In  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  or 
of  the  United  States  (including  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall 
be  paid  ( 1 »  to  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  FMre  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  or  the  White  House 
Police  force,  who  retired  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  October  1. 
1967.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  for  Services  rendered  during  such 
period,  and  (2)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  VIII  of  chapter  55  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  set- 
tlement of  accounts  of  deceased  employees), 
for  services  rendered  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  October  1. 
1967,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  by  an  officer  or  member  who  dies 
during  such  p>erlod. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Umted  States. 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  .and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  officer 
or  member  is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  Government  employees  group  life 
insurance) ,  all  changes  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion or  salary  which  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and 
in  subsection  (  b)  of  this  section,  the  effective 
date  of.*his  Act  and  the  amendments  made 


by  this  Act  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1967. 

"(b)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  by  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1968'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  L.  McMillan. 
Basil  L.  Whiten er. 
Bernie  Sisk. 
Don  Puqua, 
Ancher  Nelsen. 
William    H.    Harsha, 
Joel  T    Broyhill. 
Managers   on    the  Part  of   the   House. 
Wm.  B.  Sponc, 
Wayne  Morse, 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  !.f 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15131)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Pirp- 
men's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salarie?;. 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute ;imendment.  Tlie  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference. 

SALARY     SCHEDtT.ES 

The  House  bill  provided  a  one-step  salary 
increase  for  police  and  firemen  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  effective  October  1. 
1967.  Such  salary  increase  would  have  pro- 
vided a  .starting  salary  for  police  and  fire 
privates  of  $8,000  and  would  have  provided 
an  .average  increase  for  all  policemen  and 
firemen  of  19  percent. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the  same 
amount  of  increase  for  police  and  firemen, 
except  that  such  increase  was  to  become  ef- 
fective in  two  steps.  The  first  step  would 
have  been  effective  October  1.  1967,  with 
starting  salaries  for  police  and  fire  privates 
of  $7,500.  The  second  step  with  rates  the 
same  as  in  the  House  bill  would  have  been 
effective  July  1.  1968. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  two- 
step  salary  increase  for  police  and  firemen 
provided  in  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
that  the  first  step  will  provide  a  starting 
salary  for  police  and  fire  privates  of  $7,800 
and  proportionate  increases  for  all  other 
police  and  firemen. 

EXTRA    PAY-    FOR    DEPUTY    CHIEF   ASSIGNED    AS   E.X- 
ECUTIVE  OFFICER   OF  THE   POLICE   DEPARTMENT 

The-  House  bill  provided  .an  extra  S500  f'i 
salary  for  the  incumbent  Deputy  Chief  who 
is  also  assigned  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Police  Department.  This  dvial  capacity  is  lo 
be  abolished  when  the  incumbent  retires. 
No  comparable  provision  was  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  none  is  con- 
tained  in   the   conference   substitute. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  OFFICERS  WITH  30  YEARS' 
SERVICE  TO  TOP  OF  SALARY'  SCALE 

The  House  bill  provided  that  all  officers  in 
salary  classes  8  and  9  ( battalion  fire  chief. 
police  inspector,  deputy  fire  and  police  chiefs, 
assistant  fire  and  police  chiefs,  commanding 
officer  of  the  White  House  Police,  and  com- 
manding officer  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police)  with  30  years  of  continuous  service 
would  be  advanced  to  the  top  step  in  their 
salary  class.  No  comparable  provision  was 
contained    in    the    Senate    amendment,    and 
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none  Is  contained   In   the   conference  sub- 
stitute. 

DISMISSAL  OF  A  POLICE  PRIVATE  DURING  HIS 
YEAR  OF  PROBATIONARY  SERVICK 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  which  would  allow 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  (or 
his  agent)  to  dlsmi.ss  a  probationary  poUce- 
man  for  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  capacity 
at  any  time  during  the  probationary  year. 
Present  law  requires  that  a  police  private 
must  be  retained  for  the  lull  probationary 
year  unless  formal  charges  are  brought 
i'lgalnst  him  before  a  police  trial  board.  The 
present  procedure  is  Inconsistent  with  that 
applicable  to  probationary  firemen  and  all 
other  District  employees,  who  are  subject 
to  dismissal  for  -.nsatisfactory  performance 
at  any  time  during  the  probationary  year, 
■nie  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

Tlie  Senate  iunendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  providing  salary 
increases  for  teachers  and  school  officers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  sch(5ol  sys- 
tem Tlie  House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
16409)  providing  identical  Increases  for 
teachers,  and  the  Senate  has  passed  that  bill 
with  iunendments  agreed  upon  during  the 
meeting  of  the  conferees  on  H.R.  15131.  "nius. 
the  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
any  provision  .or  salary  increa.ses  for  teach- 
ers and  school  officers. 

John  L.  McMillan. 

Basil  Whitener, 

Bernie  Sisk, 

Don  Puqua, 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

William  H    Harsha, 

Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  f lom  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  the 
statement  ol  the  managers  indicates. 
H  R  15131.  as  passeti  by  the  House— by  a 
record  vole  of  353  to  2  on  Fcbruaiy  26. 
1968.  lirovided  a  one-step  .■salary  increase 
for  pohce  and  firemen  in  Uie  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  effective  October  1.  1967. 
Such  salaiT  increase  would  iiave  pro- 
vided a  starting  salary  for  police  and  fire 
privates  of  $8,000  over  S6.700  in  present 
law.  an  increase  of  19.4  percent  as  to 
them,  and  would  have  provided  an  aver- 
age increase  for  all  policemen  and  fire- 
men of  10.1  percent. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the 
same  amount  of  increase  for  police  and 
firemen,  except  that  such  increase  was  to 
become  effective  in  two  steps.  The  first 
step  would  have  been  effective  October  1. 
1967.  with  starting  salaries  for  police  and 
fire  privates  of  $7,500.  The  second  step, 
with  rates  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill, 
would  have  been  effective  July  1.  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
two-step  salaiT  increase  for  police  and 
firemen  provided  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  first  step  will  pro- 
vide a  starting  salary  for  police  and  fire 
privates  of  S7.800.  and  proportionate  in- 
creases for  all  other  police  and  firemen. 
The  other  matters  of  agreement  in 
conference  I  feel  are  self-explanatory 
and  require  no  specific  delineation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GLDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  and  Senate  liave  worked 
out  their  differences  and  substantially  in- 


creased policemen  and  firemen's  salaries 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  high 
time  this  be  done.  Tlie  District  policemen 
and  firemen  deserve  our  support  and 
must  have  decent  salaries.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  Senate  felt  it  necessarj' 
to  cut  back  even  minimally  the  increases 
passed  by  the  House,  in  the  retroactive 
pay  increases.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
conference  report  should  be  pa.ssed  at 
this  time,  so  that  the  police  and  firemen 
will  receive  their  increases  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

There  were  provisions  in  this  leRisla- 
tion  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  as  orig- 
inally considered  by  the  House,  that 
should  not  have  been  eliminated.  The.se 
provisions,  providing  educational  and  re- 
cruitment incentives  for  pohce  and  fire- 
men were  taken  out  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  District  Committee.  They  were 
also  debated  on  the  House  floor.  Although 
they  did  not  pa.ss.  no  one  has  come  up 
with  any  valid  argument  against  the  pro- 
ixisals  which  would  move  us  further  to- 
ward our  gcal  of  the  best  in  modern  pro- 
fessional police  force.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
order  to  have  such  a  force,  incentives 
must  be  provided  for  policemen  to  ac- 
quire higher  education  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  oraei 
in  today's  society  is  a  highly  demanding 
and  complex  nature.  Modern  profession- 
al policcwork  is  needed  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  Education  in  the  field  of  law- 
enforcement  must  be  encouraged  in  order 
to  provide  the  policeman  with  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  techniques  to  combat  the 
rising  crime  rate.  To  quote  the  executive 
director  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  01  Police.  Quinn  Tamm: 

In  the  long  run.  we  can  only  hope  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  Nation's  police 
through  educational  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modern  law  enforcement. 


I  strongly  urgt  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  passed  today.  However.  I  would 
also  urge  that  provisions  to  provide  edu- 
cational and  recruitment  incentives  be 
acted  on  with  deliberate  speed.  We  must 
press  for  every  opportunity  to  increase 
the  skill  and  professional  excellence  of 
our  law-  enforcement  and  fire  safety  au- 
thorities. '  ,        X         -. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report.  ^       , 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  )-econs:der  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^___^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  conference 
report  iust  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 


of   the  Committee   on   Public  Works; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying   i>apers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Pttblic  Works, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Viashington.  DC  May  13,  1!>6S 
Hon.  John  W  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mr.  Spfakih:  Pursuant  t-o  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  oj  1959, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  ol  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  7,  1968,  approved 
the  following  public  building  projects  for 
construction,  alteration,  and  purchase: 
pro,iect  revisions 

Van  Nuys,  California,  Post  Office  &  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility, 

Jacksonville.  Florida.  Post  Office  &  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Facility. 

Covington.    Kentucky.    Treasury-Regional 
Service  Center. 

Andover.  Massachusetts,  Treasury-Regional 

Service  Center. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina.  Post  Office  &  Ve- 
hicle Maintenance  Pacltlty. 

Mansfield,   Ohio.   Post  Office  &   Fed    Office 

Bldg. 

Ogden.    Utah.    Treasurj-ReglonBl    .Service 

Center. 

Total.  7  projects. 

PO.STAL    public    llUTLDINCS 

Fresno.  California. 

Riverside,  California. 

Pcnsacola,  Florida.  '' 

Chicago,  Illinois  (South  Suburban) , 

Chicago,  Illinois  (North  Suburban) . 

East  St  Louis.  Illinois. 

Gary.  Indiana. 

South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 

Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Memphis.  Tennessee. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Northern  Virginia,  Virginia 

Tacoma.  Washington. 

Madison.  Wisconsin.  -^ 

San  Diego.  California. 

New  York.  New  York  (Murray  Hill  Sta. ). 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
ON     PTTBLIC     WORKS— APPROVAL 
OF  PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  chairman 


purchases 

Flint.  Michigan. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Note.— All  of  the  above  buildinss  are  Post 
Office  and  Vehicle  Maintenance  Facilities  ex- 
cept for  the  following: 

Memphis.  Tennessee— Postal  facility  only. 

Chicago,  111.  (South  Suburban)— Postal  la- 
cilltv  only. 

San  Diego.  Calif.— Post.il  facility.  Court- 
house. Federal  Office  Bldg.  and  Parking  Fa- 
cilitv. 

Madison.  Wisconsin— Postal  facility,  Fed- 
eral Office  Bldg  ,  and  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house (Alteration! . 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania— Post  Office 
Garage  (Acquisition), 

Total— 23  Projects. 

projects  for  new  construction 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  Courthouse.  FOB 

Sandpoint.  Idaho.'FOB 

Iowa  Citv.  Iowa,  Post  Office,  FOB. 

New  Orleans.  La.,  Courthouse,  FOB. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Post  Office,  FOB. 

Ann  Arbor,  ^Uchlgan,  FOB. 

Hattlesburg,  Miss,,  Courthouse,  FOB. 

Auburn.  New  York.  Post  Office.  Courthouse, 
FOB. 

Hempstead.  New  York.  (1)   Post  Office,  (2) 

FOB. 

Eugene,  Oregon,  Courthouse.  FOB. 

Wllliamsport.  Pennsylvania,  Post  Office. 
Courthouse,  FOB. 
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Aberdeen.  South  Dakota,  (1)  Poet  Office. 
(2)  FOB. 

Midland.  Texas.  Post  Office.  FOB. 

Elkins.  West  Virginia.  Post  Office.  Court- 
house. FOB. 

Total — 16  Projects. 

ALTERATION   PROJECTS 

South  San  Francisco.  Calif  .  Federal  Supply 
Warehouse. 

J.icksonville.  Florida.  Post  Office,  Court- 
house. 

Chicago.  Illinois.  FOB,  Courthouse. 

Kansas  City.  Missouri.  FOB-911  Walnut. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.  2306  E.  Bannister 
R.Kxd-FOB. 

Brooklyn.  New  York.  POB-29th  and  Third 
.^ve. 

Staten  Island.  New  York.  Post  Office. 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  Post  Office. 
Courthouse. 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  Post  Office,  Court- 
house. 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  Post  Office,  Court- 
house. 

Washington.  DC.  Courthouse. 

Washington,  D.C..  GSA  Regional  Office 
B:dg. 

Total— 12  projects. 

REPOarS  OF  BUILDING  PROJECT  SORVEYS 

Santa  Ana.  California,  FOB. 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina.  FOB. 
Huron,  South  Dakota.  Post  Office.  FOB. 
Mt.  Vernon.  Illinois.  FOB. 
Total — 4  projects. 
Total  Projects  Approved^62. 
Sincerely  yoiu's. 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Cfiatnnan. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
OPERATION  OP  THE  AUTOMO- 
TIVE PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF 
196.5— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  .SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  witli  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  second  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965.  By  this  Act  Congress 
authorized  implementation  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Automotive  Products 
Agreement. 

The  Agreement  was  designed  to  create 
a  broader  U.S. -Canadian  market  for 
automotive  products  to  obtain  for  both 
countries  and  both  industries  the  benefits 
of  specialization  and  large-scale  produc- 
tion. We  have  moved  far  toward  this 
goal. 

Automotive  trade  between  the  United 
State-s  and  Canada  was  $730  miUion  in 
1964.  the  year  before  ^e  Agreement 
went  into  force.  Trade  iri  1967  was  over 
S3. 3  billion.  The  Agreement  has  also 
stimulated  increased  trade  in  allied 
products. 

Industry,  labor  and  consumers  in  both 
countries  continue  to  benefit  from  this 
growth  in  commerce  and  from  the  in- 
creased efficiency  made  possible  by  the 
Agreement.  It  is  dramatic  proof  o(  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  friends  and 
neighbors  choose  the  path  of  cooperation. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  17, 1968. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16674) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
to  improve  the  capitalization  of  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  and  production 
credit  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  FUNDING  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING 
FUND 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res.  1227)  to  authorize  the  tempo- 
rai-y  funding  of  the  emergency  credit 
revolving  fund. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  UTILITY  DISTRICT  NO.  1  OF 
KLICKITAT   COUNTY,    WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  859) 
for  the  relief  of  Public  Utility  District 
No.  1  of  Klickitat  County,  Wash. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  Like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  someone  who  is 
conversant  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  this 
utility  district  that  has  been  created? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  kindly  repeat  his  question.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  heard  the  last  part 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is:  Who  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  utility  district  that 
was  created  by  virtue  of  the  installation 
of  the  lock  and  dam? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  residents  of  the  city. 
The  sewage  and  water  system  is  created 
for  them  under  the  public  health  law  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  who  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  utility  district  that  was  created? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  public  utihty  district 
has  always  been  there.  It  has  been  there 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the.  problem  arises 
out  of  the  dam  and  lock  which  was  in- 
stalled; is  that  not  true? 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  say  the  entire 
Northwest  and  industry  and  the  United 
States  of  America  would  benefit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  United  States  of 
America? 

Mrs.  MAY  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  would  not  say  that 
the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  get  vei-y  much  di- 
rect benefit;  would  you? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would,  sir.  I  think  any 
power  project  that  develops  any  part  of 
our  natural  resources  of  our  region  does 
benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  point.  But  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  might  very  well  arise  in  Iowa.  I 
am  sure  it  could  in  Missouri. 

This  land  was  condemned  and  paid  for 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  move  the 
sewer  system.  Their  sfwer  system  met 
the  existing  standards,  as  an  existing 
sewer  system  under  the  grandfather 
clause.  When  they  moved,  they  had  to 
meet  the  standards  and  now  I  under- 
stand that  causes  an  additional  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  understand  perfectly  the  predica- 
ment of  these  comparatively  few  people 
who  have  been  moved  out  and  who  are 
sought  to  be  reestablished.  But  along 
the  line  somebody  was  shortsigtited  in 
that  they  did  not  make  proper  provision 
when  they  moved  them  out  and  relocated 
them.  I  do  not  understand  that  failure. 
Why  are  you  now  coming  to  the  taxpayers 
through  a  forgiveness  procedure  to  take 
care  of  this?  Why  was  this  not  considered 
when  this  utility  district  was  established? 
This  is  a  question  that  in  my  opinion 
needs  to  be  answered.  It  is  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  feel  son-y  for  these  people  and 
I  want  to  help  them,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  see  this  repeated.  I  think  the  obliga- 
tion is  upon  vhose  who  created  the  utility 
district  and  upon  those  who  gain  the 
benefit  from  the  district  to  take  care  of 
these  people. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  someone  had  foreseen  the  fact 
that  in  relocating  this  to  establish  a  fund 
for  a  Cadillac  sewer  system  instead  of  a 
Model  T  sewer  system,  but  that  did  not 
happen. 

These  relatively  few  people  are  vic- 
tims so  far  as  I  know.  They  did  not  seek 
the  new  project.  They  did  not  want  to 
move  the  town  and  I  think  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  this  is  the  least  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  the  burden  of 
this  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  how 
they  are  going  to  i>ay  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  water  and  sewage  system 
they  now  have. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  what  we  are 
simply  co:icerned  with  is  at  least  leav- 
ing them  as  well  off  as  we  foimd  them. 
We  are  not  adopting  them — we  do  not 
guarantee  their  future — that  is  their 
own  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  you  say  "we,"  if 
you  want  to  be  part  of  that  "we"  all 
right.  But  I  want  to  be  left  out  of  this 
"we."  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  a  thing 
to  do  with  creating  this  project  and  sub- 
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sequent  problem.  It  is  the  people  out 
there  who  are  getting  the  benefit  of 
this — not  your  people  in  Missouri  nor 
my  people  in  Iowa — despite  what  may  be 
said  here  on  the  floor.  They  are  getting 
the  direct  benefit  of  this  utility  district, 
not  my  people  and  not  your  people. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  benefits  we  are 
conferring  here  are  the  same  as  those 
you  confer  when  someone  has  had  his 
leg  broken  and  you  set  it  for  him.  We 
are  really  not  financing  these  jjeople  at 
all.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  whole 
again.  When  I  .say  "we"  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
more  Members  of  this  Congress,  and 
most  of  them  I  think,  who  are  men  of 
stature  in  this  Congress  who  would  like 
to  do  something  when  they  see  a  situa- 
tion of  injustice  like  this  in  the  country 
and  the  situation  has  to  be  alleviated. 

Mr  GROSS  I  do  not  want  anyone 
penalized  becau.se  of  an  injustice,  and 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to  an  in- 
justice in  which  I  had  no  part. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  have  not  meant  by 
this   statement    anything   by    which    I 
would  intend  to  infer  that  he  had  any 
part  in  the  origin  of  this — I  would  not 
do  that, 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  should  know  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  cannot  exactly  acquit  himself 
in  some  of  the.se  situations  in  which  mis- 
takes are  made  by  wrapping  the  flag 
around  him.self  and  .saying  that  out  of 
compassion  for  my  brother  I  will  run 
to  the  US.  Treasurv-  and  attempt  to  rec- 
tify the  error  or  injustice  by  spendmg 
money.  I  do  not  buy  that,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  clearly  show  that  I  do  not  buy 
it.  Those  in  Government  who  make  the 
mistakes  ought  t-o  be  held  to  account, 

Mr,  HUNGATE,  I  think  the  record  will 
revtal  that  the  gentleman  does  not  buy 
it. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R,   859 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Public  Utility  District  Numbered  1  of  Klicki- 
tat County,  Washington,  the  sum  of  $31,000. 
Such  sum  represents  payment  for  amounts 
expended  by  the  district  to  construct  a  sewer 
.-ind  water  system  for  the  unincorporated  city 
of  Roosevelt.  Washington,  which  was  relo- 
cated because  of  the  inundation  of  the  origi- 
nal townsite  by  waters  of  the  reservoir  created 
by  the  construction  of  the  John  Day  lock 
and  dam  project  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
find  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.  ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HOOD  RIVER  COUNTY,  OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3165) 
for  the  relief  of  Hood  River  Coimty.  Oreg. 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OP  DR.  CRAWFORD  H. 
GREENEWALT  AS  CITIZEN  RE- 
GENT OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
tSJ.  Res.  142)  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Crawford  H.  Greene- 
wait  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution, 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
S,J,  Res    142 

Renoh'ed  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  explra- 
tloji  of  the  t«rm  of  Doctor  Crawford  H, 
Greenewalt.  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on 
April  6.  1968,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  six  years. 

I  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr  JONES  of  Mis.souri,  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  Board  of  Regents,  pursuant  to  20 
United  States  Code  42,  is  composed  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
three  Senators,  three  Members  of  the 
Hou.se.  and  .six  citizens  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  The  Citizen  Regents  are 
appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress for  6-year  terms. 

The  three  Citizen  Regents  involved  in 
the  joint  resolutions  have  .served  prior 
terms  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  They 
serve  without  salary  but  are  reimbursed 
travel  expenses  when  attending  meetings. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  fully  sup- 
ports reappointment.  The  joint  resolu- 
tions have  passed  the  Senate,  and  were 
reported  unanimously  from  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  There  is  no 
opposition  to  these  reappointments. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


S,J  Res.   143 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  Caryl  P  Hasklns. 
of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  on 
April  6.  1968.  be  tilled  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  .six  yenr.<i. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  DR  WILLIAM  A  M  BUR- 
DEN AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  lesolutlon 
I  S.J,  Res,  1441  to  provide  for  the  leap- 
ixjintment  of  Dr.  William  A,  M,  Burden 
as  Citizen  Reeent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
S,J,  Res    144 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  William  A,  M, 
Burden,  of  New  York.  New  York,  on  July  2. 
1968.  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  incumbent  for  the  statutory  term 
of  six  years. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRO\TDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  DR,  CARYL  P.  HASKINS 
AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  143)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
appointment of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Hasklns  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  VOTING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1955  SO  AS  TO 
RECOMMEND  TO  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  THAT  ITS  ABSENTEE 
REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING 
PROCEDURES  BE  EXTENDED  TO 
ALL  CITIZENS  TEMPORARILY  RE- 
SIDING ABROAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  8176  > 
to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend  to  the 
several  States  that  its  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures  be  extended 
to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  » 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  who  has  further  information 
on  this  bill  whether  the  objections  of  the 
Justice  Department  were  met,  I  notice 
in  the  report  that  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Christopher  takes  exception  to  cer- 
tain provisions. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  ASHMORE,  The  preference  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  not  complied 
with.  They  requested  and  preferred  that 
we  pass  an  act  known  as  the  Residency 
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Votin?  Act,  which  would  go  further  and  Mr.   ASHMORE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask  istered  and  attested  by  any  commissioned 

is  more  uiclusive  than  the  bill  we  have  unanimous   consent   for  the  Immediate  of^cer  in  the  active  service  of  the  Armed 

recommended  here    As  I  recall,  the  De-  consideration   of   a   similar   Senate   bill  Forces,  any  member  of  the  merchant  marine 

puty  Auorney  Generals  letter    ^ley  do  ,S.  2884)   to  am.nd  the  Federal  Voting  °f.,^%  ^f^f,  le^r^rf  orco^mJrTe. Th^ 

not  object  to  the  bill  that  we  acted  upon.  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom-  ^gad  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 

but  they  wanted  to  go  .still  further  and  mend  to  the  several  States  that  its  ab-  united  suites,  any  civilian  official  empowered 

recommend  that  the  States  make  cer-  sentee  registration  and  voting  procedures  by  state  or  Federal  law  to  administer  oaths. 

tain   additional   modifications   in   exist-  be  extended  to  all  citizens  temporarily  or  any  civilian  employee  designated  by  the 

ing  law.  residing  abroad.  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  Justice  Department  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  united  states." 

wanted  to  1:0  further?  bill  *^'    "^^  following  new  section  is  inserted 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes,  and  we  would  go  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  "".1^  ffif"  '°^-                  .  ^  ,v,  .       , 

no  further.  The  con^.mittee  did  not  wish  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  thet'er^stat^^^Tmu  ^nv^r'^n  c'overel 

"^ ^.^T^l^Lc,    T                 ■           ,-              ,  Carolina?  by  secUon  101(  l)  of  this  Act  who  is  otherwise 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle-  There  was  no  objection.  fully  quaimed  to  register  and  vote  in  the 

man's  explanation  and  thank  him  for  The   Clerk   read    the   Senate   bill,   as  state  to  A-quire  legal  residence  in  that  state, 

it.  follows:  notwithstanding  his  residence  on  a  military 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  rcserva-  s.  2884  installation,  and  to  register  and  vote  la  local, 

tion  of  objection.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assist-  ^^'^^^-  •'*"'*  national  elections." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend  to  the  '3)    Clauses  (1)  and  c2)  of  section  203  are 

the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'  several  states  that  its  absentee  registration  nrnended  to  read  as  follows: 

There   being   no   objection    the   Clerk  ""^  voting  procedures  be  extended  to  all  "•1>    the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  designate 

reiH  rhp  hill    aq  fr>llri«=-            '  citizens  temporarllv  residing  abroad  a  day  In  the  latter  part  of  September  before 

icrtu  uic  uui.  HMuiiowh.  ^.^,    ^^    enacted   by 'the   Senate   and  House  :iny  ceneral  election  in  November  as  ■Armed 

H.R.  8176  oy   Representatives  of   the   United   States  0/  forces  Voters  Day  and  to  insure  that  every 

Be   it   criacted    by   the  Senate  and   House  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  component    of    the   Department    of    Defense 

of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of  101  of  the  Pedernl  Voting  .\sslstance  Act  of  exerts  every  effort  to  make  that  day  a  success; 

America  in  Congrf.M  assemhZed.  That  section  1955   (5  U.S.C.  2171)    is  hereby  amended  by  "'2)     the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 

101  of  the  Federal  VoUng  Assistance  Act  of  striking   out   subsections    (3)    and    (4)    and  ices  to  cause  to   be  printed   and  distributed 

1955   (5  use.  2171)    is  hereby  amended  by  inserting   in   lieu   thereof   a   new  subsection  post  cards  for  use  ii  .^ccordance  wth  the  prn- 

stxlklng   out   subsections    (3)    and    (4)    ixnd  (3)   as  follows:  visions  of  this  Act   Such  post  cards  shall  be 

Inserting   in,  lieu   thereof   a   new   subsection  "(3)    Citizens  of   the   United   States   tern-  ciellvered  by  the  department  or  agency  con- 

(3i  as  follows:  porarily  residing  outside  the  territorial  llm-  cerned  to  persons  to  whom  this  Act  is  appli- 

"(3)    Citizens  of  the  United  States  tempo-  its  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  cable  for  use  at  any  general  election  at  which 

^  rarily  residing  outside  the  territorial  limits  Columbia  and  their  spouses  and  dependents  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  or 

of    the    United    States    and    the    District   of  when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them."  Senators  and  Representatives  are  to  tye  voted 

Columbia  and  their  spouses  and  dependents  Sec.  2.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Act  (5  U.S.C.  ^°^-  ^^r  use  in  such  elections,  post  cards  shall 

when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them."  2184(b)  ).  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  ^^  ''^  ^^^  hands  of  the  persons  concerned  not 

Sec.  2.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Act  (5  U.S.C.  subparagrpphs  3  c,  d..  e.,  and  f.  and  inserting  '^'*''  '-^^^  August   15  before   the  election  if 

2:84ib)  I.  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  in  lieu  thereof  new  subparagraphs  (3)   c,  d.,  ^^^y  '"^^^  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 

subparairraphs  3   10.   (d).   (e),  and  (f)    and  and  e.  as  follows:  Umted  States  and  not  later  than  September 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  new  subparagraphs  -c.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  tempo-  ^^  before  the  election  if  they  are  inside  the 

3  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  as  follows:  rartly  residing  outside  of  the  territorial  terntorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  To  the 

"(CI    A  citizen  of  the  United  States  tempo-  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis-  extent  practicable  and  compatible  with  other 

rarily  residing  outside  the  territorial  limits  trlct  of  Columbia                                        P  operations,   post   cards   shall   also   be   made 

Of    the    Umted    States    and    the    District   of  -a.  A    spouse    or    dependent   of    a    person  "callable  at  appropriate  times  to  such  per- 

Columbla  Usted  in  (a)  or  (b)  above                          n  ''"'"^  ^"^  "^^  '"  "^^^"^  general,  primary,  and 

"(d)   A  sp.5use  or  dependent  of  a  person  ..^    ^  spouse  or  deoendent  residlne  with  '^''"''  elections:  and".                   ^ 

listed  in  (a)  or  (b,  above  ^t  ?ccompanyfnTa  person  dSbedm  .  **>   ^^^^'   '"'   °'  "'*="°"  2°*  '"  amended 

•(e)    A  .spouse  or  dependent  residing  with  or  accompanying  a  person  descrioed  in  ^^  amending   item    (5)    of  the  Federal   poet 

or  accompanying  a  person  described  in   (c)  aoove  .                                                     u  card  application  to  read  as  follows: 

above".  amendment  offered  by  mh.  ashmore                "(5)    For years  preceding   the  above 

With  the  following  committee  amend-  ^,^/^endm^i?^''-   ^'^  ^''^'''''  '  """^  ^:'^^l^nJ:^^!-^!l! J^'T^!:!1 

ment.  tu    ny     \,       \i        e  ^^  (Street  and   number 

Strike  out  aU  after   the  enacting  clause  me  CierK  read  as  louows:  of  rural  route,  etc.) 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmore :  Strike  in  the  countv  or  parish  of 

"That  section   101   of  the  Federal   Voting  aU  after  the  enacUng  clause  of  S.  2884  and  ^he  voting  precinct  or  e'lectron'dlsTrict  7o'r 

Assistance  Act  of   1955    (50   U.S.C.    1451)    Is  insert  the  text  of  H.R.  8176,  as  passed.  this  residence  is                 <^^'=^"""  uibiulv,  iur 

hereby  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  j^    amendment  was  agreed  to  ^                 ■"(EnVerTf' known') 

(3)    and   i4)   and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  xne  tiiiienumem  \\d.s  agreea  10.  ^                               ' 

new  paragraph  T3)  as  follows:  The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  (5)  Clause  (b)  of  section  204  is  amended 

"■(3)  Citizens  of  the  United  States  tern-  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  by  amending  item  (7)  of  the  Federal  post 

porarily  residing  outside  the  territorial  lim-  passed,  and  a  motion    to  reconsider  was  card  ballot  to  read  as  follows: 

Its  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  laiH  nn  th»  to  hip 

Columbia  and  meir  spouses  and  dependents  ^    ^  sfmilL  House  bill   .  H  R    817fi)    w.s  ""L"''"  ""'  '''"°'  "^  ''''  '°"°^''^  °'''''' 

when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them.'  ,,^     J^l    f    hi  address: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  204(bi  of  the  Federal  Vot-  °             ^  taoie.  p^p  those  assigned  in  the  U.S.: 

ing  Assistance  Act  of   1955   i50  U.S.C.   1464)  ^^_____^__^_ 

is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  subpara-  7jr'Ti^i't'i'r-^"a^"-r^"^^"^t'^\'ri^^f 

graphs  (3)   c.  d..  e..  and  f.  and  Inserting  in  AMENDING    THE    FEDERAL    VOTING  "^°'^        Ac-Pncv   or' office  1 

lieu   thereof   new  subparagraphs    (3)    c.   d.,  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1955  <  69  STAT.  Agency,  or  umce) 

and  e.  as  follows:  584)                                                                              

"  'c.  A    citizen    of    the    United    States  (Military   Base,  Station,  Camp,  Fort    Ship. 

temporarUy  residing  outside  of  the  The  Clerk  called  the  bill   iS.  1581)    to  'Airfield,  etc.) 

territorial    limits   of    the    United  amend    the   Federal   Voting    Assistance  ^      ^                  ^    ,       v. 

States  and  the  District  of  Colum-  Act  of  1955  <  69  Stat.  584) .  ^""^  '^'^''  assigned  elsewhere: 

.,  .^  ?'^„ ,    ^   ^        ^    ^    ,                  ^  There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk                     ('ApVi'nr'ppo  "^"T^^'h^r^       " 

Hsted  ?n  7JZ  ,iT\^.^  ^'"°''     -  ^-ead  the  biU.  as  foUows:  '"^^  °'  ^°  ''""'''"' 

listed  in   (a)    or   (b)    above                   P  ,6,    clause   (c)    of  section  204  is  amended 

e.  A    spouse    or    dependent    residing  S.  1581  to  read  .^  follows: 

dLcribld  m'??^^ahov^-^    ^    ^'^°''     n-  .^"  '■'  7?'"*  ^M'^VTJir/  '?f '  °^  "<c)   upon  the  other  side  of  the  card  there 

described  in  (c)  above.                          □"  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  v,   ,,  v,            ..  ^            ^  ^         ^i,     ,  ,, 

ThP  .nmmutpp  on,.    ^™      f                      A  "^^  =''  Cemgress  assembled.  That  the  Federal  ^^''^  ^^  P"'^^  '"  '^  ^^^  ^^^  following: 

The  committee  pjnendment  was  agreed  vottag  Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584)  rax  out  both  sides  of  the  card 

^'  is  amended  as  follows: 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ,i)  clause  ( 10 )  of  section  102  is  amended                      '_'_        '_'"_        "' "'. 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  to  read  as  follows:  I""IIIII-.I"I.II-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII- 

time.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-  "(lO)  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  author-     "."" 

sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  ize  oaths  required  by  state  law  to  be  admin-      
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FREE  of  u  s  Pcxitiu^e ^he  second  resolve,  the  concurrent  reso- 

including  Air  Mail  ^^^  ^^^  activities  to  be  conducted,  and 

omciai  Mining  Address                             ^  they  would  be  back  to  seek  appropriations 

therefor. 

■1                                                                   ■"  However,  this  old  bird  has  come  home 

orniAi.  MMiinN    lALi-MNG    MATERIA.     VIA  j^q  ^oost  SO  many  tlmes,  whcn  thc  Com. 

'"   "'"'''         ______-—-  mittee  on  Appropriations  stands  up  and 

^^^^^^  saj's,  "Well,  the  Congress  mandated  it 

To:  — ,-— A«T",v by    passing   the   authorization   on   such 

(Title  of  Election  Official)  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^-^^^^  ^,^^  ,^0  objection, 

7co'unty"or' TownVhipT ""  indeed  it  was  by  unanimous  consent,  and 

^          '  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  must 

fund  this  request  by  the  legislative  body." 

"(CiVy'or Town, State)"  If  these  things  be  true,  and  they  can- 

With  the  following  committee  amend-  ^^^^^^Zl^^^tli^S^Z^^.y  and 

"''^'^'-^-                                 ^,           ,,       ...  economic  retrenchment,  our  necks  to  a 

on  page  2.  line  14.  strike  "Cl.iuse(l)   .^nd  ^^         required    for    .simple 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Clause';   strike  ",.^'^^ 

"are"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Is".  piogress.                                        ^iefi,-.mu.;hw1 

on  page  2.  strike  lines  16  through  20.  I    would    yield    to    the    distinguished 

gentleman,  if  he  has  a  comment  about 

The     committee     amendments     were  ^^^e  three  points  I  mentioned:  The  dele- 
agreed  to.  gation  of  authority,  the  unlimited  au- 

The   bill   was   ordered   to   be   read   a  thorization,  and  the  U.S.  support  of  intcr- 

third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  national  weather  research. 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  j^j.    kORNEGAY.    Mr.    Speaker,   will 

laid  on  the  table.  the  gentleman  yield? 

____^___—  Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 

INTERNATIONAL  WEATHER  ^'1";,  KORNEGAy' Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank 

PROGRAMS  j^j^p  distinguished  gentleman  for  yicldiiig. 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso-  On   the   question   of   authorization,   I 

lution  <H.  Con.  Res.  723) ,  requesting  the  would  like  10  make  it  clear  the  resolution 

President  to  take  action   to  insure  the  does  not  include  authorization  for  addi- 

United  States  will  derive  maximum  bene-  tional  appropriations.  It  was  the  view  of 

fits  from   an  expanded  and   intensified  the  committee  that  this  resolution  was 

effort  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  ex-  merely  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 

tend  the  time  range  of  weather  predic-  of  possessing   an  interest  in  the  world 

tions.  weather-watch    program.    An    interna- 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  tional  meeting  Is  scheduled  to  begin,  I 

the  present  consideration  of  the  concur-  believe,  on  May  29  and  extend  through 

rent  resolution?  June  14,  in  Geneva,  wliere  countries  of 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  the  world  are  getting  together  to  discuss 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know  a  the  world  weather  situation. 
little  bit  more  about  the  inandatorj-  com-  The  purpose  of  this  resolution,  which 
irutmenus  which  the  pas.sing  of  this  au-  does  not  have  the  force  of  law  inasmuch 
thorization  by  unanimous  consent,  would  as  it  simply  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
place  on  subsequent  committees  and  gress,  is  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Consresses  with  respect  to  appropri-  United  States  in  the  Geneva  meetiiig.  It 
aiions.  would    back   up    our   representative    in 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  concurrent  indicating  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
resolution  which  is  liefore  us  on  the  Con-  world  that  we  are  interested  in  the  inter- 
sent  Calendar  is  important,  first  of  all.  national  weather  program. 
Also,  we  arc  apam  m  the  position  of,  by  We  do  not  bring  here  a  resolution 
unanimous  consent,  authorizing  untold  wliich  costs  any  money  or  which,  insofar 
millions  of  dollars  m  a  cooperative  inter-  as  I  know,  commits  the  United  States  to 
national  effort  wherein  we  wUl  support  any  future  appropriation  or  expenditure 
perhaps  40  percent  of  the  joint  effort,  as  of  funds  other  than  already  passed  by 
we  liave  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  past,  the  Congress. 

and  as   we   have   in   the   World   Health  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 

Organization  for  examples.  the  gentleman's  statement.  I  believe  he 

Point  No  2.  there  is  delegation  of  con-  has  come  right  to  the  nub  of  the  prob- 

gressional  authority  to  one  of  the  depart-  lem.  This  obviously  would  be  enabling 

ments  and  secretaries  for  carrying  out  legislation  with  which  to  come  back  to 

rather  long-range  whereases  and  impli-  the  Congress  for  at  least  a  travel  resolu- 

cations  in  this  sense  of  Congress  resolu-  tion  to  go  to  the  international  confer- 

tion.  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  ence  at  Geneva  as  the  first  step.  Is  that 

of  cooperation  in  international  meteor-  correct? 

ology  and  oven  doing  something   about  Mr.  KORNEGAY.  So  far  as  I  know. 

the  weather,  for  a  change.  there  are  no  plans  to  come  here  with/a 

I  am  concerned  lest  we  grant  author-  travel  resolution.  I  have  heard  of  none. 
i^ation  by  uiiammous  consent,  when  we  Whether  a  congressional  delegate  will 
have  sentences  such  as  under  the  first  go  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  can  inquire. 
resolve  on  page  2,  "that  it  is  the  sense  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should  am  advised  by  a  staff  member  that  the 
participate  in  and  give  full  support  to  United  States  will  be  i-epresented  there 
the  world  weather  program."  This  i.s  by  Dr.  WTiite,  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
open-ended  authorization  not  only  in  ment.  So  far  as  any  congressional  dele- 
areas  of  weather  watch,  but  In  research  gation  is  concerned,  I  have  no  knowledge 
and  development  Internationally.  Under  of  any  who  plan  to  attend. 


Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  expect 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
•whereas"  clauses  and  to  leave  only  the 
resolving  clause? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  I  do  not  plan  to 
do  that.  I  plan  to  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  substitute  the  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
sentiment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri  expres-sed  with  respect  to  wliat 
this  may  do  to  involve  us  in  the  spend- 
ing of  money  at  .some  future  time.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  from  MLssouri  that  lie 
ask  that  this  resolution  to  go  over  to  the 
next  call  of  the  calendar.  If  this  is  not 
to  require  an  expenditure  of  money  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  last  sentence  on  page  4 
could  be  eliminated,  and  then  it  might  be 
acceptable.  That  language  reads: 

The  i)lan  bhould  contain  a  statement  <<t 
the  activities  to  be  conducted  and  Fpecity 
vhe  department  or  r.pency  of  the  Government 
which  would  conduct  the  activity  and  sccK 
iippropnatlons  therefor. 

If  it  is  not  intended  to  indulge  in  fu- 
ture spending  through  this  concuiTcnt 
resolution,  then  let  us  just  set  this  aside 
for  today,  put  it  over  until  the  next  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  out  any  reference  to 
appropriations  projected  into  the  future. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  While  that  languace 
which  has  been  pointed  out  would  indi- 
cate that  at  some  future  date,  if  a  plan 
were  submitted,  there  would  be  a  request 
for  appropriations,  but  as  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  have  before  us  there  is  no 
authorization  for  f imds. 

I  .should  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
presently  spending  money  on  weather 
programs,  and  we  have  at  least  four  or 
perhaps  five  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  are  involved  in  weather  programs. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  this  activity,  as 
much  as  possible,  should  be  drawn  to- 
gether under  one  agency.  Presently  the 
Commerce  Department.  NASA,  and  two 
or  three  others  are  involved  in  the 
weather  picture. 

I  would  say  certainly  it  would  require 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Congress  before  an  appropri- 
ation could  be  had  for  additional  weather 
activities.  This  resolution,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  here  simply  to  give  our 
representatives  at  Geneva  the  backing, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Congress  in  asking 
/fc<H)peration  in  working  out  worldwide 
weather  problems. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  that 
"backing"  I  am  afraid  will  "come  home  to 
roost"  on  the  "limb"  of  appropriations. 

I.  too,  had  underlined  the  last  sentence 
on  page  4,  as  objectionable. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  if  the  plan 
referred  to  there,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  or  prepared  by  the  President 
and  submitted  to  Congress  by  March  1 
of  each  year,  would  again  liave  to  pass 
the  Congress  and  this  body,  or  whether 
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that  plan  would  automptically  go  into 
effect  if  appropriated  for,  as  stated, 
wherein  "the  plan"  contains  the  direction 
to  "seek  appropriations  therefor?" 

I  believe  this  is  the  nub  of  the  question. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Tliis  does  not  au- 
thorize any  appropriations.  You  have 
to  come  back.  It  was  testified  before  the 
committee  as  being  made  very  clear  that 
this  does  not  authorize  any  appropria- 
tions nor  does  the  bill  authorize  any  ap- 
propriations on  which  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  would  act.  However, 
if  it  will  make  it  any  clearer.  I  will^cffer 
an  amendment  to  strike  on  page  ■l^lne 
11.  the  words  "and  .seek  appropriations 
therefor". 

Mr   Speaker.  I  offer  that  amendment. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object,  would  either 
one  of  the  gentlemen  care  to  make  a 
further  statement  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  is  indeed,  through  this 
sense-of-Congress  resolution,  delegating 
to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  President  more 
Liuilioritj'  than  was  intended  under  the 
Pvcorcanization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
in  1949'' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  personally  I  cannot  see  how 
it  would.  In  this  bill  the  President  still 
!ias  a  great  deal  of  authority.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  bring  this 
toaether  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce where  it  should  be.  I  think  what 
the  President  has  to  do  here  is  submit 
an  overall  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
worldwide  weather  sources  .of  informa- 
tion. We  work  closely,  may  I  say,  with 
the  Russians.  They  give  us  their  data 
daily  and  we  give  it  to  them.  Tliere  is  no 
ideologv"  involved  in  this  matter  of 
weather,  .■\lmost  every  country  partic- 
ipates in  it  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  East  or  West  or  regardless  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  This  kind  of  thing  has  a  great 
deal  of  importance,  may  I  say,  not  only 
m  the  field  of  commerce  but  in  agricid- 
ture.  There  are  named  in  the  report  all 
of  the  various  departments  affected  by 
it  What  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  here  is  to 
.nut  together  a  worldwide  program  which 
will  have  some  real  effectiveness.  That 
IS  the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  and  that 
IS  about  the  best  explanation  I  can  give 

01      It. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.-^ent  to  extend  my  remarks  further 
on  tins  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  '.vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  resolution  is  a 
current  statement  of  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress in  the  world  weather  program.  This 
bill  includes  a  world  weather  watch,  re- 
search for  the  development  of  long-range 
weather  predictions,  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  Inadvertent  climate  modi- 
fications, and  the  feasibility  of  inten- 
tional climate  modifications.  It  <;alls  for 
cooperation  with  other  nations  looking 
toward  the  improvement  of  commimica- 
tions  and  analysis  of  worldwide  weather 
data. 

All  of  the  functions  called  for  in  the 
resolution  are  presently  being  carried  out 
in  the  executive  departments.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  however,  has  a 
particular  interest  in  this  resolution  as 
it  will  imderscore  U.S.  leadership  in  de- 


veloping  the  world  weather  program  and 
make  certain  to  all  concerned  that  this 
country's  interest  in  this  program  is  a 
continuing  one. 

Finally,  I  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
resolution  does  not  constitute  an  au- 
thorization for  additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  HALL.  I  gladly  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman   from  North   Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  would  like  to  echo 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said 
and  add  this  additional  comment.  As  I 
understand  it.  there  is  existing  authority 
for  our  participation  in  international 
weather  activities.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  both  by  myself  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  are  tiying 
to  pull  together  our  weather  activities 
because  we  have  about  four  or  five 
agencies  involved  in  this  field  today.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  area  of  international  weath- 
er cooperation  we  need  to  have  a  agency 
of  the  Government  handling  that  phase 
of  our  weather  activities.  The  purpose,  as 
I  understand  it.  of  section  3  is  simply  to 
have  the  President  submit  a  plan  to  pull 
the  weather  activities  of  these  agencies 
together  into  a  single  plan  for  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  handling  the  bill 
under  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar, 
be  willing  to  have  an  amendment  that 
would  strike  the  reference  to  appropria- 
tions on  page  4,  line  11? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  will  certainly  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this 
.situation  and  in  view  of  the  acceptance 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  an  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  in  order  to  provide 
the  time  to  prepare  the  amendment  and 
properly  submit  it,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  put  over  without 
prejudice  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER.   This   concludes    the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


FARM   CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
16674)  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  to  improve  the  capitalization 
of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  16674 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ii  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended,  is  here- 
by amended— 

(a)  by  substituting  "twenty"  for  "twelve" 
in  section  203(a)    thereof  (12  U.S.C.   1041); 

(b)  by  changing  the  heading  over  section 
205  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  1061)  to  read  "capital 

STOCK  AND  PARTICIPATION  CERTIFICATES"  in- 
stead of  "CAprTAL  stock"  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  of 
section  205  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  1061): 

"(c)  Participation  Certificates  in  Addi- 
tion TO  Those  Issued  in  Payment  op  Pa- 


tronage Refunds. — In  addition  to  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  iss\ied  in  payment  of 
patronage  refunds,  each  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate credit  bank  may  issue  further  amounts 
of  such  participation  certificates,  with  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  conditions,  for 
purchase  by  institutions  other  than  produc- 
tion credit  associations  that  are  entitled  to 
receive  participation  certificates  from  the 
bank  in  payment  of  patronage  refunds."; 
iUid 

(C)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph between  the  present  second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  subsection  la)  of  section  206 
thereof  (12  U.S.C.  1072(a)): 

"If  and  when  the  relative  amounts  of  chi.'.s 
B  stock  in  a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank 
owned  by  the  production  credit  :i.ssociations 
are  adjusted  to  reestablish  the  proportion  of 
such  class  B  stock  owned  by  each  associa- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  second  or  third  para- 
graphs of  section  205(a)(2)  of  this  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1061(a)(2)),  amounts  In  the  reserve 
account  that  are  allocated  to  production 
credit  associations  may  be  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  re- 
establish the  holdings  of  the  production 
credit  associations  in  the  allocated  legal  re- 
serve accounts  Into  substantially  the  same 
proportion  as  are  their  holdings  of  class  B 
stock.". 

Sec  2.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
"or  otherwise,  except  as  may  be  authorized 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  or 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion," immediately  after  the  word  "loan"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  23  thereof   (12  U.S.C.  1131gl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker.  1  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  one  which,  with 
the  amendments,  simply  allows  the  in- 
termediate credit  banks  to  Lssue  securi- 
ties and  sell  them  on  the  general  market 
and  to  increase  the  debt  ratio  from  the 
present  12  to  1  to  20  to  1,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  Federal  land  banks  at  the 
present  time. 

Also,  it  would  authorize  the  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks  to  periodically  adjust 
the  investments  of  the  production  credit 
associations.  That  simply  means  that 
they  would  call  in  stock  held  by  those 
production  credit  associations  that  have 
not  been  usinc  their  share  of  the  I.C.B.'s 
funds  and  would  issue  more  stock  to 
those  who  have  been  doing  a  larger 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation — to  allow  the  in- 
termediate credit  banks  to  operate  with 
less  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  Federal  in- 
vestment in  their  capital  stock. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
committee,  by  unanimous  vote,  that  this 
was  highly  desirable  and  that  we  should 
authorize  this  procedure  and  try  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  Government  invest- 
ment in  the  capital  stock  of  the  inter- 
med'ate  credit  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  passed  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  unani- 
mously. However,  after  it  was  passed  out 
of  the  committee  there  v.'as  some  dis- 


cussion about  section  ibl  to  which  the 
amendment  is  directed,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  We  then  discussed  this  - 
amendment.  There  seemed  to  be  no  ob- 
jection whatsoever  to  striking  out  section 
'(b>,  and  since  section  (b)  has  been 
stricken  out  I  think  it  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  committee  and  I  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  pas.scd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoAOEl  that  the  House  .suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  II"'.  16674,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rales  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  pa,s,sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING    APPROPRIATION   OF 

FUNDS  FOR  CAPE  HATTERAS  NA- 

TION.AL  SEASHORE 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'S. 
561)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  561 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  nppropri- 
Lited  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  any  final  Judgments  rendered  against 
the  United  States  in  civil  actions  numbered 
263  and  401  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina,  Elizabeth  City  Division,  for  the  ec- 
quisitlon  of  land  and  interests  in  land  for 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  The 
sums  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount  of  said 
Judgments,  together  with  such  interest  and 
other  costs  as  may  be  specified  by  the  court. 

The     SPEAKER.    Is     a     second     de- 
manded? 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  I  Mr  AspinallI. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  two  bills 
■which  come  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  today  are  in  a  sense 
housekeeping  bills. 

Both  of  them  are  necessary  bills,  and 
the  reason  they  come  up  under  suspen- 
sion is  because  the  amounts  of  money 
that  are  involved  in  each  of  them  is  . 
little  bit  over  that  amount  which  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Consent  Calendar 
procedure. 

PUBPOjE 

#  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  561  is  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  of  funds  to  satisfy 
jud.cments  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina 
in  two  condemnation  actions  involving 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore. 


background 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  was 
authorized  as  the  Nation's  first  national 
seashore  in  1937.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  approximately  18,000  acres  of  the 
seashore  lands  have  been  acquired  by 
donations  and  with  donated  fimds.  A 
large  measure  of  credit  goes  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  which  has  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  and  which  has  always  coop- 
erated in  every  way  possible  to  keep  the 
Federal  outlay  for  such  facilities  at  a 
minimum.  Several  organizations  have 
also  heliJed  to  acquire  needed  lands  by 
donating  funds  for  purchasing  properties 
within  the  seashore  boundaries. 

Only  after  20  years  of  effort,  Mr, 
Speaker,  did  it  become  apparent  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  authorize  Federal 
funds  for  land  acquisition  purposes.  In 
1956,  the  Congress  authorized  an  appro- 
priations of  S250.000  to  match  donated 
funds  for  acquisition  of  the  6.400  aci-es 
of  private  lands  remaining  within  the 
boundaries. 

Following  authorization,  actions  w^ere 
taken  to  acquire  the  lands  by  eminent  do- 
main proceedings.  A  long-delayed  series 
of  unforeseen  events  finally  resulted  in 
the  judgments  which  give  rise  to  this 
legislation. 

COST 

S.  561.  if  enacted,  will  authorize  only 
the  sums  ne-cssary  to  satisfy  the  final 
judgments  in  these  actions,  together 
with  interest  and  costs  specified  by  the 
courts.  Altogether,  this  amounts  to  a  lit- 
tle over  $2.5  million,  at  the  present  time. 
Until  the  judgments  are  paid,  interest 
will  continue  to  mojnt  at  a  rate  of  $92,- 
203.14  per  year. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  problems  which  we  are  facing 
with  recreation  land  acquisition  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation.  Land  price 
escalation  is  something  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar-  however,  we  seldom  have 
specific  examples  of  rapidly  rising  land 
prices.  Your  authorizing  committee  has 
concluded  that  prompt  acquisition  action 
will  help  to  avoid  excessive  lana  price  in- 
creases—and we  hope  to  have  before  the 
House  later  this  week  legislation  which 
will  enhance  the  existing  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  561  is  a  bill  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  and,  therefore,  is  necessary 
nc)w^  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  interest 
from  continuing  to  mount.  I  urge  its  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

My  question  is  simple,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably simply  a  technical  question.  In  the 
act"  itself.  S.  561,  I  would  point  out  that 
it  authorizes  appropriation  of  any 
amounts  needed,  as  determined  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Claims  in  the  East- 
ern District  of  North  Carolina,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth,  rather  than  specific 
sums  necessary  to  satisfy  any  final  judg- 
ments registered.  Should  not  this  legisla- 


tion be  more  specific  and  authorize  the 
amount  certain? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  the  answer 
is  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  sum  is 
going  to  be.  because  we  do  not  know 
when  we  will  get  the  money,  and  we  are 
trying  to  tie  it  by  legislative  history  to 
the  exact  amount  of  the  judgment  that 
has  come  down,  plus  interest  that  has 
accrued  to  the  date  of  payment. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where 
we  have  failed  to  put  in  the  exact  sum. 
but  we  believe  that  we  will  have  mndc 
suflicient  legislative  history  to  make  good 
our  intentions  to  get  as  near  a  fixed 
amount  as  possible. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri recognizes  the  propensity  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  pre- 
cise in  his  legislation,  and  therefore  I 
mi.ssed  this  in  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, and  hence  the  question. 

Furthermore,  in  the  report  on  page  2 
the  numbers  themselves,  as  far  as  prin- 
cipals are  concerned,  are  apparently  very 
specific:  namely,  $1,863,660  minus  the 
amounts  deposited  in  court,  and  to  come 
later,  and  it  would  .seem  that  we  would 
know  how  much  we  had  on  deposit,  but 
I  understand  that  the  interest  on  said 
principal,  of  course,  will  vai-y  according 
to  the  time  between  appropriation  and 
settlement. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right,  and  also 
the  interest  rate  is  fixed. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  And  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  amount  of  the  final  judg- 
ment has  not  been  rendered  on  the  two 
tracts,  and  that  figure  is  indefinite. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  con-ect. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Do  I  understand  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  6  percent  interest  on 
this  money'.* 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  paying  6  percent 
Interest,  as  established  by  the  court.  This 
was  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  in 
answer  to  the  g3ntleman  from  Mi.s.souri 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  could 
not  give  assurances  that  either  the  $1.5 
million  or  the  $1.8  million  is  the  last 
money  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  for  this  particular  land  ac- 
quisition? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No  There  are  two 
other  legal  cases  still  outstanding.  They 
have  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  court, 
and  we  will  have  to  come  back  for  appro- 
priations for  these  items  later  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  the  total  of  the 
Cape  Hatteras  land  acquisition:  is  it? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But  in  line  with  what  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  done.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  facilities  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  in  the  National  Park  Service  and 
its  procedure  of  establishment  is  out- 
standing. .,,   ^, 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Judgments  have  not 
been  rendered  on  two  small  tracts,  so 
this  is  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  561. 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  satisfaction  of  two  con- 
demnation actions  for  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

The  act  of  AuRust  17.  1937  (50  Stat. 
669 1 .  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore, provides  that  the  property  could 
be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  pur- 
chase with  donated  funds. 

Appro.ximately  18.000  acres  of  land 
have  been  acquired  by  donation  or  pur- 
cha.se  with  donated  funds.  However,  it 
became  apparent  that  donated  funds 
would  be  insufficient  to  acquire  all  the 
private  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
t!ie  national  seashore.  The  result  has 
l>-en  that  tiie  United  States  has  been  re- 
quired to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
cifimain  to  acquire  the  private  lands  of 
iipproximately  6,400  acres  within  the 
Ixnidaiies  of  the  seashore. 

T.he  Federal  Government  filed  its 
dt'claratlon  of  taking  and  deposited  with 
the  couit  its  estimates  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  lands  as  just  compen- 
sation. The  court  then  permitted  the 
owners  to  withdraw  and  utilize  the  de- 
posit. In  the  meantime,  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen events  delayed  the  final  out- 
come of  these  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. 

The  report  in  civil  action  263  was  filed 
on  April  22.  1966.  and  recommended  an 
award  of  SI. 506,540  for  4.400  acres.  The 
United  States  had  deposited  with  the 
court  S289.638  as  just  compensation  at 
t!ie  declaration  of  taking  filing. 

In  civil  action  401,  the  report  recom- 
mended an  award  of  $364,660.60  for  ap- 
proximately 2,000  acres.  The  Federal 
Goveniment,  deposited  $44,850  with  the 
court  as  jujt  compensation  at  the  filing 
of  the  deciation  of  taking  in  this  action. 
The  final  judgment  In  civil  action  401 
provides  for  6  {:)ercent  interest  per  year 
on  tiie  difTerenc«  between  the  amount 
awarded  by  the  court  and  the  amount 
deposited  with  the  court  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  declaration  of  tak- 
i:;l; 

The  court  has  directed  the  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider  the  awaid  recom- 
mended in  civil  action  263.  No  final 
ment  has  been  entered  as  yet,  but  one  is 
expected  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  561.  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  needed  to  satisfy 
the  final  judgments  in  Ixjth  actions,  to- 
gether with  interest  and  other  costs 
which  may  be  required  by  the  court. 
Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  S.  561  in  order  to  protect  the  existing 
Federal  investment  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  561,  the 
!j;ll  before  us  at  this  moment.  This  leg- 
islation, is  long  past  due  and  is  designed 
for  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  provide 
an  equitable  settlement  to  American  citi- 
zens who  have  been  deprived  of  the  just 
payment  for  their  real  property.  For  over 
15  years  many  of  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  others,  have  been  de- 
prtved  of  their  own  land  without  com- 
pensation. This  is  a  matter  which  has 
long  been  before  the  U.S.  Commissioners, 
the  Federal  courts,  and  here  today  this 


House  has  an  opportunity  to  take  an- 
other step  in  providing  just  payment  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  to  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  that  to  which 
they  have  been  rightfully  entitled  for  so 
long.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  and  that  this  House 
will  concur  in  the  Seriate  action  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  561  in- 
volves a  difficult  legal  situation. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  might  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  two  judgments  rendered  against 
the  United  States  in  civil  actions  involv- 
ing some  6.400  acres  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore.  Under  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment is  oblis^itcd  to  pay  the  difference 
between  its  estimate  of  just  compensa- 
tion, which  is  deposited  with  the  tourt 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  declaration  of 
taking,  and  the  final  judgment  in  cases 
involving  the  use  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  ^o  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  prt'  year  on  that  amount 
from  the  time  the  Ueclaration  of  taking 
was  filed  untU  paid. 

F^nai  judgments  have  been  rendered 
in  all  except  cases  involving  two  tracts. 
As  of  March  3.  1968.  the  total  amount  of 
the  judgments  and  interest,  according  to 
Parks  Director.  George  Hartzoc's  testi- 
mony, amounted  to  $2,585,705.53.  Inter- 
est will  continue  to  run  at  the  rate  of 
over  $92,000  per  year. 

The  original  legislation  enacted  in  1937 
provided  that  lands  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  could  only  be  acquired 
by  donation  or  be  purchased  with  do- 
nated funds.  This  was  the  first  of  the  na- 
tional seashore  areas  and  it  accommo- 
dated over  2  million  visitors  last  year. 
Some  18.000  acres  were  acquired  by  do- 
nated funds — mostly  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina — before  it  became  ap- 
parent in  1956  that  all  of  the  private 
lands  could  not  be  acquired,  within  the 
authorized  boundaries,  without  some 
Federal  assistance.  Consequently,  legis- 
lation was  then  approved  which  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  be 
used  with  matching  donated  funds  for 
acquisition  purposes.  Part  of  these 
funds — $134.423.36 — along  with  donated 
funds — $200.064.64 — were  used  as  the  de- 
posit with  the  court  on  the  lands  now  in 
question. 

The  court  judgments  were  delayed  10 
or  more  years  due  to  the  unfortunate  ill- 
ness and  death  of  some  of  the  court  ap- 
pointed Commission  members  and  of 
the  U.S.  district  judge. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  extra  cost 
that  comes  to  the  Government  by  not  ac- 
quiring recreation  lands  promptly  after 
recreation  areas  are  created.  Such  delays 
bring  about  mistreatment  of  citizens 
whose  land  has  been  taken  by  eminent 
domain  and  who  cannot  get  payment. 
Such  delays  are  poor  economy  for  our 
Government. 

I  see  no  alternative  but  to  enact  this 
legislation.  Judgments  have  been  ren- 
dered in  Federal  courts  against  the 
United  States  and  are  drawing  interest 
at  6  percent.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
pay  them. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S  561. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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INTERNATIONAL    WEATHER 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate con.sideration  to  Consent  Calen- 
dar No,  192.  the  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  723 1  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  to  insure  the  United 
States  will  derive  maximum  benefits 
from  an  expanded  and  intensified  effort 
to  increase  the  accuracy  and  extend  the 
time  range  of  weather  predictions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  ob.iect.  do  I  correctly  undcr.stand 
from  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
discussed  previously  during  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  has  been  prepared 
and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  offer  it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  723 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  unprece- 
dented scientific  opportunities  and  techno- 
logical possibilities  exist  to  improve  the 
weather  services  for  the  United  States  by 
increasing  the  accuracy  and  extending  the 
time  range  of  weather  prediction; 

Whereas  substantial  improvements  In  the 
weather  services  of  the  tJnited  States  would 
enhance  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  severe  storms  and  other  hazards, 
would  further  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  air 
and  marine  transportation,  and  would  assist 
the  growth  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industry,  thereby  yielding  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  great  magnitude  to  the 
jjeoples  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  increased  capability  in 
weather  prediction  and  weather  services  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  require 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  system 
for  the  acquisition,  communication,  and 
processing  of  weather  data  from  over  the 
entire  globe,  and  the  conduct  of  a  systematic 
program  of  research  to  broaden  the  scientific 
understanding  of  global  atmospheric  proc- 
esses: 

Whereas  the  global  weather  system  and 
the  research  program— the  world  weather 
program— can  be  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically carried  out  through  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
have  already  demonstrated  in  international 
forums  a  genuine  interest  and  desire  to 
cooperate  and  participate  in  the  required 
effort: 

Whereas  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization has  taken  action  on  an  initial  im- 
plementation program  for  the  World  Weather 
Watch  System  and  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Union  in  concert  with  the  World 
Meteorological    Organization    has    begun    to 


move    forward    with    the    planning    of    the 
research  programs:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rexoli'ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurrivg) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  and  give  full  support  to  the 
world  weather  program  which  includes  (1) 
a  world  weather  watch — the  development 
and  operation  of  an  international  system  for 
the  observation  of  the  global  atmosphere  and 
the  rapid  and  efficient  communication,  proc- 
essing, and  analysis  of  worldwide  weather 
data,  and  (2)  the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  for  the  development  of 
a  capability  in  long-range  weather  prediction 
and  for  the  theoretical  study  and  evaluation 
of  inadvertent  climate  modification  and  the 
feasibility  of  intentional  climate  modifica- 
tion; 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that    the    President    should    cooperate    with 
other    nations    in    (1)    a   program,    utilizing 
proven    technology,    procedures,    and    tech- 
niques,  for  the   immediate   improvement   of 
the  capability  of   the  existing  international 
weather  system  to  observe  the  global  atmos- 
phere   and    to    communicate,    process,    and 
analyze  worldwide  weather  data;    (2)   a  pro- 
gram U)  develop  new  technology,  procedures, 
and   techniques   for   the   observation   of   the 
global  atmosphere  and  for  the  communica- 
tion,  proce.sslng,   :ind  analysis  of  worldwide 
weather   dato.   so   that   the   needs  of   opera- 
tional weather  forecasting  may  be  adequately 
served;    (3)    a   program   of    research   on   the 
global  wind  systems  of  the  atmosphere  and 
on  the  Interactions  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  underlying  earth  and  oceans,  includ- 
ing the  collection  of  the  data  that  may  be 
required  for  these  research  activities:    (4)    a 
program   for  the  training  and   education  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technical  personnel 
for  the  development,  operation,  and  conduct 
of    any    system    or    program    referred    to    in 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3»  of  this  section;  and 
(5)    a  program  to  provide  appropriate  tech- 
nical  and    training  assistance   and   facilities 
to  other  nations  and  to  international  organi- 
zations so  that  they  may  effectively  partici- 
pate In  an  international  system  for  the  obser- 
vation   of    the    global    atmosphere    and    the 
rapid  and  efficient  communication,  process- 
ing, and  analysis  of  worldwide  weatlier  data 
and  so  that  they  may  fully  utilize  the  data, 
charts,  analyses.'  and  other  information  pro- 
vided by  such  a  system. 

Sec.  3  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  should  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  setting  forth  the  proposed  participation 
of  the  United  States  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
in  international  programs  in  meteorology. 
The  plan  should  contain  a  stateinent  of  the 
activities  to  be  conducted  and  specify  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
which  would  conduct  the  activity  and  seek 
appropriations  therefor. 

AMENDMENT  orFERED  EY  MR    KORNEGAY 

Mr  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kornecay:  On 
page  4.  line  11.  after  the  word  "activity."  in- 
sert a  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  line. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  con- 
current resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  67)  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  action  to 
insure  the  United  States  will  derive  max- 
imum benefits  from  an  expanded  and  in- 
tensified effort  to  increase  the  accuracy 


and  extend  the  time  ran^e  of  weather 
predictions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senat« 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  amended? 

Mr,  KORNEGAY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  I  will  offer  a  similar 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 


S.  Con,  Res  G7 
Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  unprece- 


dented scientific  opportunities  and  techno- 
logical possibilities  exist  to  improve  the 
weather  services  for  the  United  States  by 
increa.slng  the  accuracy  and  extending  the 
time  range  of  weather  prediction: 

Whereas  substantial  improvements  in  the 
weather  services  of  the  United  States  would 
enhance  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  severe  storms  and  other  hazard.s. 
would  further  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
air  and  marine  transportation,  and  would 
assist  the  growth  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry,  thereby  yielding  social  and 
economic  benefits  of  great  magnitude  to  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States: 

Wherea.s  the  increased  capability  in 
weather  prediction  and  weather  services  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  require 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  system 
for  tlie  acquisition,  communication,  and 
processing  of  weather  data  from  over  the  en- 
tire globe,  and  the  conduct  of  a  systematic 
program  of  research  to  broaden  the  scientific 
understanding  of  global  atmospheric  proc- 
esses; 

Whereas  the  global  weather  system  and  the 
research  program— the  world  weather  pro- 
gram—can be  more  effectively  and  economi- 
cally carried  out  through  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort by  the  nations  of  the  world  which  have 
already  demonstrated  in  international 
forums  a  genuine  interest  and  desire  to  co- 
operate and  participate  in  the  required  ef- 
fort; 

Whereas  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation has  taken  action  on  an  Initial  imple- 
mentation program  for  the  World  Weather 
Watch  System  and  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions  in  concert  with  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  has 
begun  to  move  forward  with  the  planning 
of  the  research  programs:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  {the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  participate  in 
and  give  full  support  to  the  world  weather 
program  which  Includes  (Da  world  weather 
watch — the  development  and  operation  of  an 
international  syst«m  for  the  observation  of 
the  global  atmosphere  and  the  rapid  and 
efficient  communication,  processing,  and 
analysis  of  v/orldwide  weather  data,  and  (2) 
the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  for  the  development  of  a  capa- 
bility in  long-range  weather  prediction  and 
for  the  theoretical  study  and  evaluation  of 
inadvertent  climate  modification  and  the 
feasibility  of  intentional  climate  modifica- 
tion; 

Sec.  2.  That  it  Is  further  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  cooperate 
with  other  nations  In  { 1 )  a  program,  utiliz- 
ing proven  technology,  procedures,  and  tech- 
niques, for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
the  capability  of  the  existing  international 
weather  system  to  observe  the  global  atmos- 
phere   and    to    communicate,    process    and 


analyze  worldwide  weather  data;    (2)   a  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  technology,  procedures, 
and   techniques   for   the   observation   of   the 
global  atmosphere  and  for  the  cummunica- 
tion,   processing,  and  analysis  of  worldwide 
weather   data,  so   that  the   needs  of  opera- 
tional weather  forecasting  may  be  adequately 
served;     r.5)    a   program   of   research   on    the 
global  wind  systems  of  the  atmosphere  and 
on  the  Interactions  between  the  atmosphere 
and    the   underlying    earth   and    oceans,    in- 
cluding the  collection  of  the  data  that  may 
be  required  for  these  research  activities;   (4) 
a  program  lor  the  training  and  education  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technical  personnel 
for  the  development,  uperatlon.  and  conduct 
of    any    system    or    program    referred    to    lu 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  section:  and 
(5)    a  program  to  provide  appropriate  tech- 
nical and  training  assistance  and  facilities  to 
other  nations  and  to  international  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  may  effectively  participate 
in  an  international  system  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  global  atmosphere  and  the  rapid 
and     efficient     communications,     processing 
and  analysis  of  worldwide  weather  data  and 
so    that    they    may    fully    utilize    the    duti. 
charts,  analyses,  and  other  Information  pro- 
vided bv  such  a  system. 

Sec.  3  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year, 
the  President  should  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  setting  forth  the  proposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  Stales  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  international  programs  in 
meteorology.  The  plan  should  cotitjiln  a 
statement  of  the  activities  to  be  conducted 
and  specify  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovernment  which  would  conduct  the  activ- 
ity and  seek  approprlation.s  therefor. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    KORNEGAY 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kornecay:  On 
page  4.  line  10.  after  the  word  'activity", 
insert  a  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  line. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  concurrent  resolution 
'  H.  Con.  Res.  723  >  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ASSAULTS  ON  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15387)  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  i^rovide  for  disciplinary 
action  asainst  employees  in  the  postal 
field  .service  who  assault  other  employees 
in  such  service  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.   15387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives' of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (at 
the  portion  of  chapter  41  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  under  the  heading  •■employees 
generally"  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately foUowing  section  3107  thereof  the  lol- 
lowing  new  section : 

••§  3108.  Disciplinary  action  against  employ- 
ees who  assault  other  employees 

"The  Postmaster  General  may  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  including,  when 
circumstances  warrant,  suspension  from 
dutv  without  pay.  reduction  in  pay.  demo- 
tion, or  removal  from  the  service,  against 
any  employee  who  forcibly  assaults,  resists, 
opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with  any  other  employee  while  such  other 
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pn.pioyee  Is  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
h;s  official  duties  or  on  a<rcount  of  the  per- 
formance by  such  other  employee  of  his 
official  duties". 

lb)   That  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
chapter  41   of  title  39.  United  State«  Code, 
under   the   heading   "employees   generally" 
Is  amended  by  adding — 
"3108.  Disciplinary  action  against  employees 

who  assault   other   employees.' 
Immediately  below — 

"3107.  Postal  employees  '  relocation  ex- 
penses.". 
Sec  2.  SecUon  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any 
poet-offlce  inspector."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  postal  inspector,  any  poet- 
master,  officer,  or  employee  in  the  field  serv- 
ic?  of  the  Post  Office  Department,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
n.and  a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Th.eie  '.vas  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
t<ike  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  tlie  Honorable  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix  and  the  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  for  the 
extensive  hearings  and  consideration, 
and  the  favorable  action  they  have  taken. 
on  my  bill.  H.R.  15387.  relating  to  as- 
saults on  postal  employees.  At  least  20 
other  Members  of  the  House  liave  spon- 
sored similar  legislation.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Members  here  today  will  take 
favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

There  are  two  primai-y  piUTioses  of  this 
legislation. 

First,  the  legislation  will  provide  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  discipline  a  postal  em- 
ployee wiio  assaults  another  postal  em- 
ployee engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties. 

Second,  the  bill  will  extend  to  all  post- 
al employees  the  protection  of  Federal 
criminal  law  now  afforded  to  only  post 
office  inspectors  in  homicide  cases,  and 
in  cases  when  the  postal  employee  is  as- 
saulted. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sponsored  H.R.  15387 
to  correct  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
two  shortcomings  in  both  postal  and 
criminal  statutes — a  shortcoming  in  the 
postal  statute  whicli  does  not  provide 
specific  authority  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  discipline  an  employee  who 
assaults  another  postal  employee:  and  a 
shortcoming  in  the  criminal  statutes 
whicli  does  not  afford  the  postal  em- 
ployee the  protection  of  Federal  law  in 
homicide  and  assault  cass. 

These  gaps  in  the  law  have  been  high- 
lighted by  the  recently  increased  fre- 
quency of  assaults  on  postal  employees. 
The  statistics  verifying  these  increases 
are  set  forth  in  detail  in  our  committee 
report  on  the  bill. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  general  discipli- 
nary authority  already  is  vested  in  the 
Postmaster  General.  However,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  postal  service  is  so  critically 
important  to  the  national  economy  and 
the  public  welfare,  that  separate  and 
specific  protective  legislation  is  both  nec- 
essary and  suitable. 

The  postal  service  is  unique  among  all 
Government  services.  It  touches  and  af- 
fects every  person  in  the  United  States. 
Postal  employees  also  are  unique  among 


Government  employees  because  they  arc 
the  ones  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
postal  service.  The  extraordinary  status 
of  the  postal  employees  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  In  terms  of  their 
pay,  their  working  conditions,  and  many 
of  their  other  employment  rights  and 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
specific  authority  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  take  disciplinary  action  in 
assault  cases,  as  proposed  by  the  first 
section  of  H.R.  15387,  is  an  affirmation 
of  congre.ssional  recognition  of  the 
postal  employees. 

The  primary  thrust  and  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  criminal  laws  to 
postal  employees  who  are  subjected  to 
assaults.  Many  groups  of  Federal  em- 
ployees now  are  covered  by  the  Federal 
criminal  laws  relating  to  homicide  and 
assault,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  these  provi- 
sions of  law  should  be  amplified  to  in- 
clude postal  employees. 

I  sympatiiize  with  the  problem  some 
public  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  have  by  reason  of  the  am- 
plification of  these  criminal  laws  but 
convenience  -in  scheduling  prosecution 
or  court  action  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
outweigh  the  very  evident  and  immedi- 
ate need  for  protection  of  postal  em- 
ployees under  these  Federal  laws. 

State  and  local  laws  are  available  in 
practically  all  cases  of  assault  on.  or  the 
killing  of.  a  postal  employee.  However, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  every  indication 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  local  laws 
are  inadequate. 

By  toughening  up  the  penalties  for  as- 
saults against  postal  employees,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  deter  the  delib- 
erat«  criminal  from  committing  criminal 
acts  against  postal  employees. 

Criminals  always  are  wary  of  violating 
the  Federal  law.  They  know  the  chance 
of  their  apprehension  and  the  penalties 
prescribed  are  generally  greater  than  are 
the  penalties  against  State  laws  or  local 
ordinances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  extremely  serious 
thing  to  assault  a  postal  employee  who 
is  performing  his  official  duties.  Any  such 
assault  is  bound  to  impede  the  movement 
of  the  U.S.  mails. 

The  mail  that  a  mail  carrier  delivers 
is  protected  by  Federal  criminal  laws. 
The  person  who  delays  or  steals  the  mail 
is  subject  to  Federal  criminal  penalties. 
A  Federal  crime  is  committed  if  even  so 
much  as  one  post  card  is  stolen. 

But  if  a  letter  carrier  is  savagely  beat- 
en, there  is  no  Federal  criminal  penalty 
involved.  The  punishment  is  left  to  local 
and  State  laws.  The  post  card  receives 
greater  protection  than  the  letter  carrier. 

Certainly,  the  sanctity  of  the  mail  is 
important,  but  Lhe  deterrent  afforded 
them  by  Federal  criminal  laws  against 
assaults  on  postal  employees  is  important 
beyond  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  delay  no  longer  in  bringing  our  postal 
employees  under  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  criminal  laws.  I  urge  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  my  bill  by  the 
Members  here  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  prompt  enactment.  There  exists 
an  urgent  need  for  tiiis  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  in  support 
of  tills  propo.sed  action  .speaks  for  itself. 
Not  too  long  apo  forcible  assaults  on,  or 
among,  postal  employees  were  prac- 
tically nonexistent.  Today,  their  fre- 
quency has  become  a  national  problem 
that  demands  corrective  action. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  tlie  number  of  assaults  on  postal  em- 
ployees ro.se  12.3  percent  over  the  num- 
ber for  1966.  In  fact,  assaults  on  postal 
personnel  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  for  jxistal  crimes  generally.  The 
hearings  conducted  on  H  R.  15387,  and 
our  committee's  repoit,  rfcite  numerous 
examples  of  aggravated  assaults  and 
crimes  committed  on  the  persons  of  ixsst- 
al  employees.  This  is  not  very  pleasant 
reading,  but  it  does  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Ironically,  it  is  a  serious  Federal  crime 
to  steal  a  postal  card  from  the  mails.  Yet, 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  Federal  law 
for  killing  the  mailman  who  carries  the 
postal  card.  H.R.  15387  will  correct  this 
situation.  It  will  cover  ixistmasters.  and 
all  other  postal  field  senice  employees, 
under  the  existing  provisions  of  Federal 
law  which  fix  Federal  crime  penalties  for 
any  jierson  who  assaults  or  kills  certain 
otlier  Federal  employees  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  new  and  positive 
provision  to  the  postal  code  which  pro- 
vides for  disciplinary  action  by  the  Post- 
master General  against  any  official  or 
employee  who  assaults  another  postal 
worker.  In  the  case  of  such  an  assault. 
this  provision  would  permit  an  offender 
to  be  suspended,  demoted,  or  separated 
from  the  service  if  the  circimistances 
warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect  our  postal  em- 
ployees to  move  and  deliver  the  mail 
without  inten'uption  regardless  of  con- 
ditions or  circiunstances.  This  is  the 
proud  tradition  of  the  postal  serNice.  It 
is,  therefore,  now  incumbent  upon  us  to 
send  these  employees  on  their  appointed 
rounds  with  the  mantle  of  protection  af- 
forded by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  sentle- 
man  from  Iowa  !  Mr.  Gross  I .  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  those  who  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  I  wish  to  join  with 
those  who  favor  this  legislation.  H.R. 
15387.  and  urge  its  prompt  approval. 

The  "hearings  conducted  on  this  bill 
demonstrated.  I  believe,  without  doubt 
the  need  for  legislation  to  shield  postal 
employees  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  from  assaults  upon  their  person. 
This  bill  which  .ve  are  considering  is,  in 
fact,  identical  in  purpose  to  one  which 
I  introduced,  H.R.  15029,  but  v.'hich  be- 
cause of  its  consti-uction  was  referred  to 
another  committee. 

Postal  employees  by  the  nature  of  their 
work  are  required  to  go  places  in  their 
prescribed  routes  where  comparatively 
few  otiier  Government  workers  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  must  go.  In 
recent  years  tiiis  iias  exposed  postal 
workers  to  physical  harm  and  assault  at 
a  rate  which  has  been  rapidly  rising. 
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Just  as  respect  for  authority  has  been 
eroded  in  other  areas  of  our  society,  so 
has  the  traditional  respect  for  our  letter 
carriers  and  other  postal  workers  been 
diminished.  Tlils  deplorable  circumstance 
was  amplified  by  Mr.  James  H  Rade- 
macher,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  in  his 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Rademacher  said: 

Because  of  growing  Irresponsibility  and  a 
tendency  toward  hoodlumlsm  in  many  of  our 
major  cities,  the  Job  of  a  letter  carrier  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  dangerous  one.  Every 
month,  at  our  headquarters,  we  receive 
scores  of  reports  of  letter  carriers  who  have 
been  mugged,  beaten,  robbed,  threatened,  or 
otherwise  assaulted. 


As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  legislation 
does  not  pretend  to  make  postal  em- 
plovees  immune  from  attack.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  can  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  these  attacks  which  are  not 
now  covered  by  Federal  laws  by  grant- 
ing specific  authority  for  administrative 
action  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  dis- 
cipline {he  employees  who  as.sault  other 
postal  employees  and  by  extending  the 
protection  of  Federal  laws  to  all  postal 
employees  who  are  assaulted  while  per- 
forming their  official  duties. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  15387.  will  do 
Just  that  and  I  therefore  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the  identic- 
man  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  DanielsI.  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  15387,  a  bill  which  will 
add  statutory  penalties  to  the  United 
States  Code  in  two  situations  that  are  of 
vital  concern  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  bill  will  protect  ix)stal 
employees  from  assaults  by  other  em- 
ployees and  by  assaults  by  members  of 
the"  public.  It  lias  become  increasingly 
difficult  in  recent  years  to  maintain  disci- 
pline in  our  iwst  offices.  In  addition,  let- 
ter carriers  and  other  jxistal  employees 
who  deal  with  the  public  have  been 
physically  intimidated  and  last  year 
there  were  two  rapes  of  female  employ- 
ees. The  administration  and  postal 
unions  generally  support  the  proposition 
that  statutory'  authority  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
dealing  with  both  threats. 

In  New  York  City,  a  notice  was  placed 
on  a  post  office  bulletin  board,  which 
read  "Open  Season.  August  15-30.  Fore- 
men—All Sizes  and  Shapes."  This 
notice  is  indicative  of  the  breakdown  of 
discipline  within  our  major  post  offices. 
A  great  deal  of  trouble  in  our  post  offices 
results  from  bad  working  conditions  and 
long  hours.  But  the  increase  of  assaults 
by  postal  employees  against  each  other 
has  to  be  stopped.  This  bill,  by  adding 
statutory  penalties  to  the  administrative 
regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, will  do  the  job  for  us.  In  addition, 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  trouble  that 
letter  carriers  are  having  across  the 
country".  Hoodlums  have  harassed  and 
beaten  mailmen  not  only  because  they 
work  alone,  but  because  they  represent 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  percentage  of 
these  assaults  increases  ever>'  year.  Local 
law  enforcement  has  its  hands  full  today 
and  it  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get.  What 


is  more,  an  assault  on  a  letter  carrier  is 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  must  be  met  with  firmness. 
I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
sKil.  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  a  measure  identical  to  the 
legislation  before  us.  H.R.  15387.  I 
strongly  recommend  its  approval  by  my 
colleagues. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
correct  the  obvious  shortcomings  and 
gaps  in  present  law.  both  in  criminal 
statutes  and  postal  regulations.  It  is 
clear  that  letter  carriers,  clerks,  and 
other  Post  Office  personnel  do  not  have 
the  complete  protection  of  the  law  that 
conditions  warrant. 

The  measure  before  us  will  .irovide 
for  disciplinary  action  by  the  Postmaster 
General  which  would  permit  him  to  sus- 
pend, demote,  or  separate  from  service 
any  official  or  employee  who  assaults  an- 
other postal  employee.  It  also  provides 
for  ixjstal  employees'  effective  protection 
of  the  law  by  strong  criminal  penalties 
in  instances  involving  intimidation,  in- 
terference with,  assault,  or  killing  of  an 
employee  who  is  performing  his  official 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  substantial  testimony 
was  gathered  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  from  representatives 
of  the  letter  carriers,  clerks,  and  super- 
visors in  support  of  the  added  protection 
of  Federal  law  which  this  legislation 
provides.  I  believe  that  the  tenor  of  our 
times  strongly  suggests  the  enactment 
of  this  measure 

Mr.    DULSKI     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Bennett!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  acting 
on  this  much-needed  legislation.  From 
the  report  on  H.R.   15387  the  need  for 
passage  of  this  bill  is  apparent. 

I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  there  may  be 
a  possible  need  to  broaden  the  bill  to  in- 
clude all  Federal  employees  rather  than 
just  postal  employees.  The  possible  need 
ifor  broader  coverage  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Donald  C.  Weber,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
who  told  me  of  an  experience  he  had  had 
while  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  After  receiving  Mr.  Weber's 
letter  I  contacted  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  the  National 
Association  of  Government  Employees, 
and  over  16  other  related  oreanizations 
or  locals  in  my  district  about  the  possible 
need  to  cover  all  Federal  employees  un- 
der this  bill. 

Chairman  Dulski.  however,  has  ad- 
vised me  that  no  concrete  evidence  of 
any  need  for  coverage  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees has  yet  been  submitted  to  or  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  Since  I  do  not 
have  any  .substantial  evidence  of  in- 
creases in  assaults  on  other  than  postal 


employees  and  since  we  are  late  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not  want  to 
imperil  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  object- 
ing to  its  passage  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  may 
secure  full  evidence  on  the  possible  need 
for  broadenini;  the  legislation  and 
amending  it,  iS^^noed  be,  in  that  respect 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lliat  the  gentleman 
from  Pcnn.sylvania  IMr.  Nixl  may  ex- 
tend Ins  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REconn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  NIX    Mr.  Sjicaker.  I  introduce  a 
bill.    HR     16225.    which    is   identical    to 
H.R    15387. 

H.R  15387  provides  two  additional  de- 
terrents to  assaults  against  ijostal  field 
service  employees  while  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties: 

First,  bv  i)rovidinp  specific  statutory 
authority  "i  39  U.S.C.  3108 1  for  the  Post- 
master General  to  take  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  any  postal  field 
.service  employee  who  assaults  another 
postal  employee  engaged  in.  or  on  ac- 
count of.  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties:  and 

Second,  by  adding  Postmasters  and  all 
other  employees  in  the  postal  field  service 
to  the  class  of  ixjstal  employees,  which 
now  includes  only  iiost  office  inspectors, 
who  are  covered  under  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law  1 18  U.S.C.  11,  1114 1  which 
fix  Federal  criminal  penalties  for  any 
person  who  assaults  or  kills  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

There  have  been  over  20  bills  intro- 
duced on  this  subject  in  the  House  by 
members  of  both  i^arties.  Two  Republi- 
can members  of  the  subcommittee  intro- 
duced similar  bills,  and  several  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  intro- 
duced bills,  including  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, H.R.  15387,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dulski.  The  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  gave  the  bill  over- 
whelming support. 

RATIONALE 

The  frequency  of  assaults  by  employees 
against  supervisors  and  fellow  postal 
workers  has  increased  rapidly  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  number  of  such  as- 
saults are  not  necessarily  large,  but  the 
jjcrcentage  of  increase  in  assaults  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Although  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  general  authority 
under  5  U.S.C.  7301  for  the  removal  of 
employees  and  Executive  orders  provide 
for  appeal  procedures  for  employees  in 
such  cases— Executive  Order  No.  10988. 
Executive  Order  No.  10987— the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  woula  be  advisable  to  have 
specific  statutory  authority  relating  to 
such  assaults  included  in  title  39  of  the 
U.S.  Code. 

It  is  the  committee's  position,  as  well. 
that  including  postal  employees  within 
the  protection  of  Federal  law  during  duty 
hours  is  a  necessary  step  because  of  the 
increase  of  assaults  on  postal  personnel. 
The  motivation  of  many  attacks  on  letter 
carriers  and  other  postal  employees  is  the 
desire  to  show  contempt  for  the  U.S. 
Government. 
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Tlie  mail  that  a  letter  carrier  delivers 
is  protected  by  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
Federal  Investigators  will  swoop  down  on 
those  who  delay  or  steal  our  mail.  In 
short,  a  Federal  case  is  involved  if  a  post 
card  is  mLs.sin:z.  but  if  a  letter  carrier  is 
savagely  beaten,  the  Federal  Government 
a.ssumes  an  attitude  of  noninvolvement. 
It  stands  aside.  The  post  card  receives 
greater  protection  than  the  letter  car- 
rier. It  is  true  that  local  State  and  city 
ordinances  against  assault  are  some 
protection.  But  in  recent  months  the  mo- 
tive for  these  crimes  is  contempt  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  When  the  operations 
of  the  Government  are  being  under- 
mined, it  is  absolutely  necessai-y  that  the 
Government  respond.  Crowded  criminal 
dockets  and  overworked  police  have  great 
difficulty  in  coping  with  the  average 
as.sault  and  this  type  of  problem  carmot 
be  solved  without  Federal  assistance. 

The  interests  of  the  American  pub- 
lic are  vitally  concerned  because  a  vital 
public  service  is  being  disrupted.  If  the 
pre.sent  trend  continues,*  letter  carriers 
may  very  well  ask  to  go  about  their 
rounds  in  pairs.  Let  me  cite  for  you 
some  of  the  assault  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred to  show  that  this  attitude  is  not 
unreasonable. 

In  New  York  City,  in  April  1967,  a 
di-patcher  was  stabbed  with  an  ice  pick 
after  he  discovered  a  man  puncturing 
the  tires  of  a  postal  vehicle. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a  collection  truck 
was  stopped  by  two  men  and  the  driver 
was  stabbed,  no  mail  was  taken. 

Two  rapes  were  conunitted  against 
female  postal  employees  by  patrons  in 
the  last  year. 

In  December  1967.  a  letter  carrier 
on  a  collection  assignment  was  dragged 
from  his  vehicle  and  injured  as  the  result 
of  beinc  savagely  kicked. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a  letter  carrier 
died  as  the  result  of  a  beating  in  a  case 
where  no  mail  was  stolen. 

A  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  letter  carrier 
is  recovering  from  gunshot  wounds  as 
the  result  of  an  attack  by  a  deranged 
postal  patron. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  section  which 
will  protect  postal  employees  and  super- 
visors from  assaults  by  other  employees. 
These  ca?es  have  been  Increasing  in 
recent  years  because  of  what  I  believe 
are  poor  and  overcrowded  working  con- 
ditions in  our  large  post  offices.  This  bill 
will  not  diminish  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
ministrative sanctions  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  will  add  statutory 
authority  for  disciplinary  action  by 
making  such  sanctions  part  of  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Postal  em- 
ployees will  continue  to  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  adverse  action  procedures  un- 
der Executive  Order  10987.  and  10988,  as 
well  as  the  Veterans  Preference  Act. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  street 
toughs  have  challenged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  poor  of  our  urban  areas  have 
the  right  to  expect  service  as  good  as  that 
received  in  the  suburbs.  They  have  a 
right  to  such  service  and  that  service  is 
being  interfered  with.  We  m'ost  act  by 
providing  statutory  authority  for  Fed- 
eral action    If  it  is  of  vital  concern  to 


solve  the  theft  of  a  postcard,  it  is  of  more 
concern  to  protect  the  life  and  limbs  of 
those  who  deliver  the  mail.  As  for  the  .sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  protects  the  dis- 
ciplinary system  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, I  think  it  goes  without  saying. 
a  Government  that  cannot  maintain  or- 
der in  its  own  installations  is  not  likely 
to  maintain  order  anywhere  else.  This 
legislation  is  necessary.  I  hope  the  House 
will  pass  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  WaldieI  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
I  am  a  small  and  undoubtedly  ineffec- 
tive voice  in  the  wilderness  and  perhaps 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
had  any  objection  to  this  measure.  My 
objections  do  not  involve  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  bill  but  only  the  latter  portion, 
section  2,  which  makes  a  Federal  crime 
of  actions  that  are  presently  covered 
solely  and  exclusively  by  State  and  local 
criminal  statutes. 

During  the  committee  presentation  I 
asked  all  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
in  favor  of  this  bill  whether  or  not  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  had  been 
capably  handling  the  job  assigned  to 
them  in  prosecuting  and  convicting  for 
assaults  on  mail  carriers.  There  was  not 
a  dissenting  view  that  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  had  performed  prop- 
erly and  ably.  The  bill  was  not  intro- 
duced in  any  way  as  a  reflection  on 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  major 
principle  involved  in  this  particular 
measure.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment should  never  be  undercut,  in  my 
view,  and  their  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  it  has  been  proven  beyond 
an  overwhelming  doubt  that  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  are  unable  to 
handle  the  job  assigned  to  them.  That 
has  not  been  the  case  here.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  have  ably  prose- 
cuted and  have  obtained  convictions, 
and  no  criticism  was  voiced  by  any  of 
the  witnesses  concerning  their  perform- 
ance. 

Tliat  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  separation  of  powers  that  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  working  of  this  represen- 
tative federal  system  of  government 
must  be  upheld  in  this  instance  and  in 
that  separation  of  powers  theory  the 
most  important  and  jealously  guarded 
exercise  of  power  should  be  State  and 
local  law  enforcement.  The  Central 
Government  or  the  Federal  Government 
should  never  intrude  into  local  law  en- 
forcement or  usurp  that  authority,  when 
the  need,  the  desire,  and  reason  is  not 
present,  as  it  is  not  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White  1. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15387 
provides  two  additional  deterrents  to  as- 
saults against  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees while  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties. 

The  bill  provides  specific  statutory  au- 
thority—39  U.S.C.  3108— for  the  Post- 


master Geneial  to  lake  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  any  postal  field 
service  employee  who  assaults  another 
postal  employee  engaged  in,  or  on  ac- 
count of,  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

Also  the  bill  adds  postmasters  and  all 
other  employees  in  the  ix)stal  field  .serv- 
ice to  the  class  of  employees  which  now 
includes  ix)st  office  inspectors,  who  are 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  Federal 
law— 18  use.  111.  1114— which  fix  Fed- 
eral ciimiiial  penalties  for  any  person 
who  assaults  or  kills  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties. 

There  have  been  over  20  bills  intro- 
duced on  this  .subject  in  the  House  by 
members  of  both  parties.  Two  Republi- 
can members  of  the  subcommittee  intro- 
duced similar  bills,  and  several  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  intro- 
duced bills,  including  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. H.R.  15387.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DitlskiI 
The  Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil 
Sei-vice  gave  the  bill  overwhelming 
support. 

The  frequency  of  assaults  by  employers 
against  supemsors  and  fellow  postal 
workers  has  increased  tremendously  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Tlie  number  of 
such  a.ssaults  is  not  necessarily  great, 
but  the  percentage  of  the  increases  is 
growing. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  general 
authority  to  remove  employees  for  mis- 
conduct of  a  serious  nature  such  as  a 
grievous  assault.  The  committee  felt  that 
it  is  advisable  to  have  specific  statutory 
authority  for  the  Postmaster  General  to 
discipline  an  employee  who  assaults  an- 
other postal  employee. 

The  mail  that  a  letter  carrier  delivers 
is  protected  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  person  who  delays  or  steals  the  mail 
IS  subject  to  Federal  crime  penalties.  A 
Federal  crime  is  committed  if  even  .so 
much  as  a  postcard  is  stolen,  but  if  a 
letter  carrier  is  savagely  beaten  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  existing  law,  is 
not  involved.  The  punishment  is  left  to 
local  and  State  laws. 

The  postal  card  receives  greater  pro- 
tection than  the  letter  carrier.  While  it  is 
true  that  local  and  State  laws  cover  an 
assault  on  a  postal  employee,  the  problem 
can  no  longer  be  solved  by  leaving  it  to 
local  and  State  control. 

The  interests  of  the  American  public 
are  vitally  concerned  because  a  vital  pub- 
lic service  is  disrupted  when  there  is 
interference  with  a  postal  employee. 

This  bill  will  not  diminish  the  author- 
ity the  administration  now  has,  it  will 
add  statutoi-y  authority  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  take  disciplinaiy  action  by 
making'  such  authority  a  part  of  a  spe- 
cific provision  of  law. 

Tlie  postal  employees  will  continue  to 
receive  all  the  protection  they  now  have 
under  law  or  regulation  in  those  cases 
wlien  adverse  action  is  taken  against  an 
employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary.  It  is  important  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have 
the  right  to  expect  good  postal  service. 
It  is  equally  important  that  postal  em- 
ployees have  the  right  to  e.xpect  strong 
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Federal    laws    to    pro\-ide    a    deterrent    of  women  postal  employees,  now  totaling  these  public  servants  were  not  accorded 

against  those  who  are  inclined  to  com-     over  120,000,  many  of  whom  are  assigned  this  same  right. 

mit  assaults  against  an  employee  who  is     to   night   duty    and   to  collection  duty.         Judging  solely  from   the   upswing  in 

providing  that  ixistal  service.  often  working  alone.  the  number  of  assaults  on  postal  workers. 

If  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  solve  the         The  Federal  laws  now  fix  Federal  crim-  this  bill  is  justified.  By  the  end  of  the 

theft  of  a  postal  card,  it  is  of  more  con-     inal  penalties  for  most  offenses  against  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1967,  the  number 

cern  to  protect  an  employee  who  delivers     the  mail,  and  for  some  offenses  against  of  these  as.saults  exceeded  the  total  num- 

Ihat  card.  I  urge  that  the  Members  here    postal  employees.  ber  for  all  of  fiscal  1966. 
today  vote  o\'erwhelmingly  in  favor  of         When  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  or  any        The  records  of  these  assaults  by  fiscal 

this  legislation.  piece  of  mail  is  stolen,  when  an  a.ssault  years  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no     on  a  postal  employee  is  committed  with  Year:  NumiM-r 

further  requests  for  time.  an  intent  to  rob  a  postal  card  or  letter        i964  35 

Mr    CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield     or   any   particular  piece  of  mail,  or  is        1965  - - 32 

such   time  as   iie   mav   con.sume  to   the     committed  on  po.st  office  prorx-rty  under        JOfio  ,>:"/HVif; 72 

gentleman   from  ViiKinia    IMr.  ScottI.     the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United        '•«"  ("rsi  nan,   

Mr.   SCOTT    Mr.   Speaker.   I   rise   in     States,  a  Federal  crime  is  involved.  The  bill  also  embodies  a  provision  to 

support  of  H.R.  15387,  a  bill  which  will         When  someone  stabs  or  shoots  a  mail-  assure  that  the  Postmaster  General  will 

provide  additional  deterrents  to  assaults     man  while  out  on  his  route  and  there  is  i,ave  the  power  to  exert  disciplinary  ac- 

against  postal  employees.  no  loss  or  danger  to  the  mail,  or  when  j^jon  against  employees  who  assault  other 

One  problem  which  this  bill  seeks  to     someone  assaults  a  clerk  or  a  supervisor  employees,  and  this  is  a  provL-sion  which 

solve  is  that  which  is  reflected  by  our     in  the  mailroom.  a  Federal  crime  is  not  the  postal  unions  have  long  supported, 
present  unsettled  condition  with  regard    committed  and  the  matter  is  left  to  State        to  extend  the  protection  of  Federal 

to  law  and  order.  During  1967  the  num-     and  local  laws.  law  to  all  postal  workers,  the  bill  amends 

ber  of  assaults  on  postal  personnel  by         Certainly,  the  sanctity  of  the  mail  is  of  section   1114  of  title   18.  United  Stales 

thugs  increased  more  than  100  percent     utmost   importance,    but   the   deterrent  code,  so  as  to  create  a  Federal  crime  for 

over  the  previous  year.  afforded  by  Federal  criminal  laws  against  killing  "any  postal  inspector,  any  po.st- 

Testimony  received  by  the  Subcommit-     assault  on  postal  employees  is  imiJortant  master,  officer  or  employee  in  the  field 

tee  on  Postal  Operations  clearly  showed     beyond  measure.  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department." 

that  the  letter  carrier  on  his  daily  ap-        it  already  has  been  jjointed  out  that  At  the  same  time,  the  persons  protected 

pointed  rounds  in  many  cities,  faces  the     Federal  and  local  laws  do  cover  all  of  the  by  section   1114,  title  18.  are  protected 

constant  peril  of  physical  harm.  offenses  we  are  now  talking  about.  How-  from  as.saults  by  section  111  of  the  .same 

This  legislation  meets  the  problem  in     ever,  I  am  convinced  that  the  division  of  title, 
two  ways.  First,  it  provides  specific  stat-     jurisdiction  between  State  and  local  laws        The  penalties  for  assaults  are  a  fine 

utory  authority  for  the  Postmaster  Gen-     for  the  person  of  the  postal  employee,  and  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 

eral  to  take  appropriate  action  against     between  the  Federal  law  for  the  mail  the  for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both;  or 

any  postal  field  scnice  employee  who  as-     postal   employee  handles,   is   no   longer  jq   the   case   of   assault  with   a   deadly 

.saults  a  fellow  postal  worker  engaged  in     defensible.  weapon,  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 

the  performance  of  his  duties.  i  am  convinced,  as  was  the  committee,  impri.sonment    for    not    more    than    10 

Second,  it  adds  postmasters  and  oth-     that  all  criminal  matters  involving  postal  years,  or  both. 

cr  postal  employees  to  the  class  of  those     employees  should  be  subject  to  Federal  '   -j^.jg  penalties  for  killing  range  from 

employees  covered  under  the  provisions     criminal  penalties  the  same  as  are  all  jjpath  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  to 

of  Federal  law  which  fix  criminal  pen-     matters  now  involving  the  U.S.  mails.  $i,000  or  3  years,  or  both,  lor  involun- 

alties  for  any  person  who  assaults  or  kills         i^Ir.    Speaker.    I    urge    the    Members  tary  manslaughter. 

such  Federal  employees  wliile  engaged  in     ^^  unanimously  approve  H.R.  15387  here         f^   jig^t   of    the   overall   increase    of 
the  performance  of  their  duties.                  todav.  crime  throughout  the  countiy.  I  believe 
Mr.    Si^eakcr.    this    legislation    serves         j^j.    picKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to  ^^    need    every    reasonable    protection, 
notice  on  the  criminally  minded  that  our     ^.Qj^g  j^^.  support  for  H.R.  15387  and  to  The  bill  will  give  the  U.S.  attorney  the 
Government  will  not  stand  idly  by  and     comment  that  I  believe  this  is  a  very  tools  he  needs  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
permit  letter  carriers,  postal  clerks,  post-     timely  measure,  particularly  in  view  of  lems  I  hope  it  will  receive  quick  and  fa- 
al  suiJenisors,  and  others  in  the  postal     ^^le  many  assaults  made  on  postal  per-  vorable  consideration, 
senice  to  become  the  victims  of  assault     ^^^el.  Mr.     BRASCO.    Mr.    Speaker.     H.R. 
and  mayhem.                  .  ■     >  •„       h                   I  compliment  the  members  of  the  com-  15387.  wiU  afford  needed  protection  to 
I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge    j^^ttee  for  their  acute  awareness  of  the  America's  letter  carriers  and  ixistal  em- 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Hoiise          problem  and  for  their  foresight  in  rec-  piovees  generally  at  a  time  when  as.saults 
Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I,    too,     ommending  passage  of  legislation  aimed  against  postal  personnel  arc  a  growing 
sponsored  a  bill.  H.R.  13226,  to  extend  the     ^^  benefiting  postal  employees.  and  tragic  category  of  crime.  I  introduced 
Federal    criminal    penalties   to    assaults         ^  ^^  ^^  complete  agreement  with  the  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  15499. 
against  postal  employees.                                ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  legislation  and  earlier  this        Letter  carriers  must  work  alone.  They 
As  are  the  other  mernbers  of  our  com-     ^.^^     ^  introduced  .similar  legislation  to  must  deliver  the  mail  to  every  American 
mittee.  I  am  convmced  that  our  Postal    -^^^^^^  ^^^  protection  of  a  postal  employee  wherever  Americans  live.  It  would  be  in- 
employces  have  a  nght  to,  and  deserve    ^^^^  assaults  and  murder  while  engaged  deed  tragic  to  curtail  mail  service  to  our 
the  a.ssurance.  that,  any  harrassmt^t  of                    account  of  the  performance  of  ,x>orcr  citizens.  The  residents  of  ghetto 
them  m    he  performance  of  their  official     ,^.^  ^^^.^^  ^^^.^^  '^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^,^,  ,,^,^^,^3  ^f  „.me. 
duties  will  be  dealt  ^uth  in  a  manner  fit-                                    legislation  closes  a  gap  Those  who  serve  them  are  likewise  fre- 
ting  the  senousness  of  the  uicident                           ^                              ^.  ^          ^.^  ^  ^^^^   ^j    ^^^^    ^nd    thLs.    of 
I  think  most  Amencai^  ^^ou  d  feel  a    "^^J-  ;^^^,^^^  ^f  our  postal  employees.  ^urse.  includes  the  letter  carrier  who 
ittle  guilty  ^'f^t  the  relatie  safety  of     ^"J^          ^^^^^^^  ^^^,.^        ^ect  the  safe-  must  carry  the  relief  checks,  the  socia^ 
their  places  of  work  if  they  knew  that     .,.„Y  Government  property  from  mall-     security  checks,  and  the  few  personal  ■ 
Sr.l^^e'ri'.ht'"""''  "'"'"                            cio2s  SScWeS  uS'stat^s  Code     letters  that  the  residents  of  these  neigh-- 

Jndolne  soleiv  from  the  upswing  in  the     1361— it  should  also  have  equal  concern     borhoods  receive. 
num&1"of't?auUro?7osS"wo?kers'     for   the   physical  safety  of  postal   em-         ^-cal  law  enf orcemeiu  n^^  ^  1  the 

\^;n^irSlfer""-"^°"  ''  '''''  ""  ^  '^OuTpostal  employees  have  a  nght  to  '^li.l'.l^rl.SL'T^^^^^^ 

Ts  'showm  on  page  4  of  our  committee  and  deserve  this  assurance  that  any  har-  other  assaults  -e  f  a^ '"^^^f  ^p^^^m 

reoort   on   this  bill    House  Report   No.  assment  of  them  in  the  performance  of  neighborhoods.   But   today    the  i-eaerai 

1350     the   iuniber  'of    assaults'  against  their  official  dutie.  will  be  dealt  with  in  C^vernment  has  a  special  m^ei^estm  th^s 

postal  employees  at  the  100  largest  post  a  manner  fittmg  the  senousness  of  the  ^^'tiation    An  attack  on  a  Fede^^ 

offices  increased  from  224  inl  965,  to  280  incidence.  ^^°^'^  ,^^fr^Hf^V^!rJ^GQ^er^ent 

in  1966.  and  367  In  1967.  I  think  most  Americans  would  feel  a  is  an  f  t^ck  on  the  Peder^Gov err^^ 

The  problem  becomes  even  more  ap-  little  guilty  about  the  relative  safety  at  "^^l^- "  ^'f  °^ri°'^/^„'^^rf?rS 

parent  in  new  of  the  increasing  number  their  places  of  work  if  they  knew  that  U)  a  letter  earner  interferes  with  ine 
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deliver>'  of  the  mail,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  argue  otherwise. 

What  Ls  more,  I  think  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  letter  carriers  in 
this  situation  would  be  a  form  of  dis- 
cnn.iriation,  because  we  will  be  saying 
t«  the  residents  of  the  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  a  few  thugs  and  must  suffer 
the  diminishment  of  a  public  service  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  service 
n.u.st  be  protected  by  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  su;e  that  it  will  be. 

Let  me  i?ive  you  some  examples  of  what 
haoi  happened  in  Brooklyn,  NY.,  during 
the  past  year  There  were  23  assaults  on 
letter  carriers  last  year.  One  letter  car- 
rier. Jack  Pastemack.  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  beating  he  received.  He  was 
found  m  the  street  in  a  pool  of  blood,  in 
a  coma  He  never  came  out  of  the  coma 
an  died  on  Christmas  Eve.  On  the  same 
day  that  Jack  Pa.st^rnack  was  assaulted, 
a  letter  earner  by  the  name  of  Stanley 
Jpffer'^dn  wa.s  attacked  on  a  nearby  route. 
He  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  attack.  The  assaults  on  mail 
carriers  usually  take  place  on  the  first 
and  the  16th  of  each  month  when  wel- 
fare checks  are  delivered. 

It  does  noi  seem  reasonable  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  use  its  full 
force  and  power  by  statute  if  a  letter  is 
stolen  but  will  under  present  law  do  lit- 
tle or  nothing  if  a  letter  can-ier  is 
assaulted. 

This  bill  will  punish  by  the  application 
of  Federal  criminal  law  where  postal  em- 
ployees are  assaulted  by  postal  patrons 
or  other  postal  employees. 

I  believe  that  we  should  do  all  that 
we  can  to  orotect  our  postal  system.  The 
Federal  G<:  vemment  itself  is  not  immune 
from  problems  in  an  era  where  crime  is 
on  the  increase  throughout  society.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  support  H.R. 
15387  It  will  add  the  deterrent  force  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  that  of  the 
local  goverrunents  against  a  type  of  crime 
that  Is  a  threat  to  the  lives  of  postal  em- 
ployees and  a  danger  to  services  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  people 
of  every  neighborhood  in  the  counti-y. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  we  hear 
with  Increasing  frequency  of  our  mall- 
men  being  violently  assaulted — and  even 
murdered — while  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties.  I  cannot  express  how  ut- 
terly shocking  and  deplorable  this  is  to 
me.  America's  letier  carriers — conscien- 
tious and  hard-working  men  who  each 
day  walk  their  route — are  the  backbone 
of  our  communications  system.  That  the 
very  nature  of  their  duties  should  carry 
with  it  the  constant  risk  of  physical_^arm 
IS  inexcusable  and  cannot  be  toleiilted. 

Yet,  in  recent  months,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  mailmen  have  been  knifed, 
shot,  and  killed;  that  they  have  been 
robbed  of  mail.  cash,  and  parcels:  and  it 
has  even  been  reported  that  a  letter  car- 
rier's throat  was  slashed  by  an  assailant. 

Crime  and  violence  are  by  no  means 
novel  phenomena.  They  plague  our  so- 
ciety today:  they  have  plagued  all  socie- 
ties: and  it  is  unlikely  that,  even  with 
our  best  erforts.  these  evils  will  ever  be 
completely  eradicated.  But  our  dedicated 
and  faithful  mailmen  should  not  be  the 
ready   victims  of  criminal  assault   and 


intimidation.  We  can.  and  we  must,  pro- 
vide our  postal  workers  with  a  shield 
against  such  physical  harm. 

Our  present  laws  relating  to  the  as- 
sault, intimidation,  murder,  or  man- 
slaughter of  Federal  officials  apply,  with 
regard  to  officials  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment, only  to  postal  inspectors.  The 
measure  before  us  today  will  broaden  the 
coverage  of  these  provisions  to  include 
instead  any  postal  inspector,  any  post- 
master, officer,  or  employee  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department" 
Thus,  anyone  who  attempts  to  interfere 
with  any  postal  woiker  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties  will  be  sub- 
ject to  strong  criminal  penalties — fines. 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

This  measure  will  also  cmi^ower  the 
Postmaster  General  to  take  disciplinary 
action,  including  suspension,  demotion. 
reduction  in  pay.  or  removal  from  the 
.service  against  any  postal  employee  who 
assaults,  intimidates,  or  interferes  with 
any  other  postal  employee  engaged  in  of- 
ficial business. 

Our  postal  service  is  truly  a  remarkable 
organization.  It  serves  this  Nation's  200 
nullion  citizens  daily,  delivering  over  80 
billion  pieces  of  mail  annually — speedily 
and  efficiently.  It  is  astounding  that  this 
task  can  be  accomplished  at  all,  let  alone 
so  quickly.  It  is  a  daily  testimonial  to  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  postal 
service.  They,  as  do  all  public  servants. 
deserve  our  highest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  their  excellent  work. 

And.  at  the  very  least,  they  deserve  the 
protection  of  laws  against  senseless  at- 
tacks against  their  persons.  The  need  to 
shield  their  vulnerability  is  urgent.  This 
measure  will  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
our  law  which,  as  it  now  reads,  excludes 
them  from  the  protection  they  have  even- 
right  to  expect  and  surely  must  have.  It 
is  the  very  least  we  can  do.  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  H.R.  15387. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
employee  is  a  public  servant  worthy  of 
respect  and  consideration.  The  nature 
of  his  responsibilities,  however.  oft«n 
places  him  in  difficult  geographical  areas 
and  frequent  contact  with  momentarily 
upset  or  deranged  citizens. 

The  misfortunes  which  the  postal  em- 
ployee often  faces  are  creeping  into  our 
news  accounts  with  increasing  frequency. 
This  expanding  file  of  stories  relating  to 
muggings,  beatings,  and  stabbings  of  our 
public  servants  alarms  me.  This  alarm 
has  prompted  me  to  cosponsor  a  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  offer  more  protec- 
tion to  our  postal  field  service  employees. 

This  bill,  H.R.  15387.  is  being  consid- 
ered today.  Its  passage  would  bring  the 
needed  postal  employee  protection  near 
reality.  The  bill  would  provide  that  'any 
postal  inspector,  any  postmaster,  officer, 
or  employee  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department"  would  be 
covered  by  the  laws  now  present  which 
fix  stern  criminal  penalties  for  assault- 
ing, intimidating,  interfering  with  or 
killing  certain  Federal  employees  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Further,  the  bill  would  enable  the 
Postmaster  General  to  dispense  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  any  official  em- 
ployee who  assaults  another  postal  work- 
er. Enactment  of  the  suggested  remedial 


legislation  would  clearly  spell  out  that 
any  employee  assaulting  another  could 
not  only  be  demoted  or  .su.spended,  but 
even  separated  from  the  service  if  the  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  warrant  such  ac- 
tion. 

With  the  volume  of  mail  delivered  each 
year— an  average  of  387  pieces  to  each 
citizen  in  1966 — the  |X)stal  carrier  is  in- 
deed a  valuable  member  of  our  commu- 
nity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  unanimous  support  of  H.R.  15387,  a 
needed  piece  of  legislation  to  benefit  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  ixistal  employee. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  >  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois  I .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Di'i  SKI  I  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.s.s  the  bill  H  R,  15387. 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doore,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  334.  nays  5.  not  voting  94,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  1431 
YEAS— 334 
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Abbltt 

Clawson,  Del 

Gross 

Abernethy 

Cleveland 

Grover 

Adair 

Collier 

Gubser 

Adams 

Conable 

Gude 

Addabbo 

Conte 

Hagan 

Anderson,  111, 

Corbett 

Halev 

Anderson, 

Cramer 

Hall 

Tenn. 

Cunningham 

Hamilton 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Daddarlo 

Hammer- 

Andrews, 

Daniels 

schmldt 

N  Dak. 

Davis,  Ga 

Hanley 

Annunzio 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hanna 

-trends 

Dawson 

Hansen.  Wash 

Ashmore 

de  la  Garza 

Harrison 

Aspinall 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Ay  res 

Dellenback 

Harvey 

Barrett 

Denney 

Hathaway 

Bates 

Dent 

Havs 

Battln 

Derwinski 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Belcher 

Devine 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bennett 

Dickinson 

Helstoski 

Berry 

Donohue 

Henderson 

Betts 

Dowdy 

Hicks 

BeviU 

Downing 

Horton 

Blester 

Dulskl 

Hosmer 

Blackburn 

Duncan 

Howard 

Blanton 

Eckhardt 

Hull 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

Hungate 

Boland 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hunt 

Bolton 

Eilberg 

Hutchinson 

Bow 

Erlenborn 

Ichord 

Brademas 

Esch 

Irwin 

Brasco 

Eshleman 

Jacobs 

Bray 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jarman 

Brinkley 

Everett 

Joelson 

Brock 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Brooks 

Fallon 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Fascell 

Jones.  Ala, 

Brotzman 

Felghan 

Jones.  Mo, 

Brown.  Mich. 

Findley 

Karsten 

BrovhUl,  N,C, 

Fisher 

Karth 

Broyhai.  Va. 

Flood 

Kazen 

Buchanan 

Flynt 

Kee 

Burke.  Fla. 

Foley 

Keith 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  King,  Calif, 

Burleson 

Fountain 

King,  N,Y. 

Burton,  tJtah 

Fnedel 

Kirwan 

Bush 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kleppe 

Button 

Fuqua 

Kluczynski 

Byrne.  Pa.. 

Gallflanakis 

Kornegay 

Byrnes,  Wl9* 

Garmatz 

Kuykendall 

CahiU 

Gathlngs 

Kyi 

Carey 

Gettys 

Kyros 

Casey 

Giaimo 

Laird 

Cedertaerg 

Gibbons 

Landrum 

Chamberlain 

Gonzalez 

Langen 

Clancy 

CJoodllng 

Latta 

Clajk 

Gr-iy 

Leggett 

Clausen, 

Gnffln 

Lennon 

DonH. 

Griffiths 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Phiibin 

Slkes 

McCarthy 

Pickle 

Sisk 

McClory 

Pike 

Slack 

McCloskey 

Poage 

Smith,  Calif. 

McCuUoch 

Podell 

Smith,  Iowa 

McDade 

Poff 

smith.  N  Y. 

McDonald, 

Pollock 

Smith.  Okla. 

Mich. 

Pool 

Snyder 

McEwen 

Price,  ni. 

Springer 

McFall 

Pry  or 

Stafford 

McMillan 

Piicinskl 

St.nggers 

MacGregor 

Purcell 

Stanton 

Machen 

Quie 

Steiger  Ariz. 

Madden 

Quillen 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Mahon 

Rallsb'ick 

Stuckey 

Marsh 

Randall 

Sullivan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Rarlck 

Taft 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Rees 

Talcott 

Matsunaga 

Reid.  111. 

Taylor 

May 

Reid.  NY. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Relfel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Meeds 

Reuss 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Mesklll 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Michel 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Tiernan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rlegle 

Tuck 

Mlnlsh 

Rivers 

Udall 

Mink 

Roberts 

Utt 

Mlze 

Robison 

Van  Deerltn 

Monagan 

Rodliio 

Vander  Jagt 

Montgomery 

Ropers.  Colo. 

Vanlk 

Moore 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Vigorlto 

Moorhead 

Ronan 

Walker 

Morgan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Wampler 

Morton 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Watklns 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Watson 

Moss 

Roth 

Watts 

Murphy.  HI. 

Roudebtish 

Whalen 

Murphv.  N  Y. 

Roush 

White 

Myers 

Royba! 

Whitener 

Natcher 

Rumsfeld 

Whltten 

Nedzi 

Ruppe 

Wmgins 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

WUliams.  Pa. 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Willis 

OHara,  HI. 

Sandman 

Winn 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Satterfleld 

Wolff 

O'Konskl 

Saylor 

Wvatt 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Schadeberg 

Wvdler 

Passman 

Schneebell 

Wylie 

Patman 

Schwelker 

Wyman 

Patten 

Schwengel 

Young 

Pelly 

Scott 

Zablockl 

Perkins 

Shipley 

Zion 

Petws 

Shriver 
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Zwach 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ottmger 

Waldie 

Burton,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING 
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Albert 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Ashbrook 

Gallagher 

Morse.  Mass. 

Ashley 

Gardner 

Nix 

Baring 

Gilbert 

Olsen 

Bell 

Goodell 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Bingham 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pepper 

Blatnik 

Green,  Pa. 

Pirnie 

Boiling 

Gurney 

Price,  Tex. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halleck 

Remecke 

Cabell 

Halpern 

Resnlck 

Carter 

Hansen.  Idaho    St.  Onge 

Celler 

Hardy 

Scherle 

Cohelan 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Colmer 

Hebert 

Selden 

Conyers 

Herlong 

Skubitz 

Gorman 

Holifield 

Steed 

Cowger 

Holland 

Stephens 

Culver 

Jonas 

Stratton 

Curtis 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stubblefield 

Diggs 

Kastenmeler 

Tecizer 

Dlngell 

Kelly 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dole 

Kupierman 

Tunnev 

Dorn 

Lipscomb 

Ullman 

Dow 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Dwycr 

Lukens 

Whallcy 

Edwards,  Calif.  McClure 

Widnall 

Edwards.  La. 

Macdonald, 

Wilson.  Bob 

Farbstein 

Mass. 

Wilson, 

Flno 

Mailliard 

Charles  H. 

Ford, 

Martin 

Wright 

William  D. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Yates 

Eraser 

Mills 

Frellrghuysen    Minshall 

So    itwo- 

thirds  having 

voted  in  favor 

thereof)   the  rues  were 

suspended  and 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Holl.ind  with  Mr  Halpern. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr  Jonas. 
Mr.  CharlesH.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 
Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Cowger. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Ashlev  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.    Tun'ney     with     Mr.    Morse    of    Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  .Skubitz. 

Mr.  Tenz«r  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  .Steed  with  Whalley. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wright. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  15387,  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  disciplinary  action  against  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service  who  assault 
other  employees  in  such  service  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk   announced 


the   following 


pairs : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  f^no. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Carter. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER 9.  1963.  AUTHORIZING  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  ENTRANCE 
ROAD  AT  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 
TAINS N.ATIONAL  PARK.  N.C. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  i^ass  the  bill  'H.R. 
140''  I  to  amend  the  act  of  September  9. 
1963,  authorizing  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  ^:oun- 
tains  National  Park  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  c''    r  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HR  14074 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatitea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the  Act 
approved  September  9,  1963  (77  Stat.  1541, 
authorizing  the  construction  of  an  entrance 
road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out.  in  fie  first  sentence 
of  section  1,  t'o  words  'on  North  Carolina 
Highway  Numbered  107  close  to  i'3  point 
of  liU^'rchange  with  IntersUite  Route  Num- 
bered 40.  near  Hcpoo.  North  Carolina,  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  park  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cataloochee  section,  and  to  accept,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  donations  of 
land  and  interests  in  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  entrance  road,  and  to  construct 
the  entrance  road  on  the  donated  land:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words; 
•near  the  Intersection  at  White  Oak  Church 
of  North  Care-Una  Routes  Numbered  1338 
and  1346  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
park  in  the  \iclnlty  of  the  C.italoochee  sec- 
tion, ;.nd  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the'  United 
.States,  donations  of  land  and  Interests  In 
land  !or  the  construction  of  the  entrance 
road  together  with  the  necessary  Interchange 
with  .said  Routes  1338  :i-  ;  M6.  :,nd  to  con- 
struct the  entran  •  road  and  the  interchange 
on  the  donated  land:": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "four  and 
two-tenths"  nrri  -five  hui  dred  and  iwenty- 
tive"  in  the  proviso  of  section  I  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words:  "five  and  two- 
Venths"  and  "six  hundred  and  lifty",  respec- 
livelv;    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$1,160,000" 
in  section  2  and  in.sorting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words:  "$2,200,000  (1967  prices),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  .'is  may  be  Jus- 
tified by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuallons  In 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  herein". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  .sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspi- 
nall 1 . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Si>caker,  I  want 
to  start  off  by  congratulating  the  able 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  for  bring- 
ing in  the  bill,  H.R.  14074,  that  we  arc 
about  to  consider.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  thank  the  i>eople  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  coopera- 
tive attitude  they  and  the  State  have 
taken  over  the  years  in  connection  with 
our  natioiial  park  system.  North  Caro- 
lina has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of 
States  that  have  donated  lands  and 
funds  to  the  National  Park  Sen-ice  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  its  program.  Doubt- 
less it  has  been  good  business  for  the 
State  to  do  this.  The  increase  in  tour- 
ism has  repaid  it  and  its  people  many 
times  over.  If  this  is  enlightened  selfish- 
ness, it  is  all  to  the  good,  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  has  also  profited  from  it. 

Establishment  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  was  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1926,  and  it 
actually  came  into  being  about  8  years 
later.  It  is  thus  more  than  30  years  old. 
Its  512.000  acres— ?tOO  square  miles — in 
North  Carolina  and   Tennessee  take  in 
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some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
ea-^tem  part  of  our  country.  The  park 
meets  in  ever\'  respect  the  generally  ap- 
proved standard  for  a  national  park. 

National  parks  are  .>pacinu.>  land  areas 
essentially  of  primitive  or  wilderness 
character  which  contain  scenery  and 
natural  wonders  so  outstanding  in  qual- 
ity that  their  preservation  intact  has 
been  provided  for  by  their  having  been 
desisjnated  and  .^et  a.slde  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  benefit,  enjoyment, 
and  m.spiration  of  the  people. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  facts  that  last  year  near- 
ly 7  million  people  visited  it  and  that 
visits  have  been  increasing  year  by  year. 
But  increases  m  visitation  to  our  parks. 
th.ough  welcome  as  an  indication  of  the 
Interest  our  people  have  in  them  and  of 
the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  they  find  in 
them.,  brii-.g  problems  as  well.  They  bring 
problems  of  access,  problems  of  accom- 
modations, and  problems  of  how  to  In- 
sure that  larsje  masses  of  people  today 
will  not  injure  or  destroy  the  very  things 
that  we  seek  to  preserve  for  tomorrow's 
multitudes. 

H  R.  14074  is  concerned  with  the  first 
two  of  these  sets  of  problems — access  and 
accommodations.  Our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  will  go  into  these  in  more 
detail  than  I  am  prepared  to  do.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  present  question  is  one 
of  opening  up  the  Cataloochee  area  of 
the  park  so  that  visitors  can  get  to  it  and. 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  camp  and  picnic  in 
it  This  will  not  only  take  some  of  the 
piessure  off  other  parts  of  the  park  but 
it  will  also  make  accessible  to  visitors  a 
very  beautiful  wooded  area  that  they 
would  probably  never  see  otherwise. 

As  is  the  case  in  so  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Great  Smokies  park,  this  will  be, 
in  ever>'  sense  of  the  word,  a  cooperative 
effort  on  vhe  part  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States.  The  State  is  constructing 
a  connecting  road  between  Interstate  40 
and  WHiite  Oak  Church  and  it  is  provid- 
ing the  land — about  650  acres — for  an  In- 
terchange and  for  the  5-mile  road  from 
White  Oak  Church  to  the  boundary  of 
tiie  park.  The  National  Park  Service  will 
con.-;truct  the  interchange  and  the  road 
for  which  the  land  is  being  donatA^The 
road  from  the  park  boundary  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  park  has  already  been  built 
and  is  awaiting  only  the  construction  of 
the  facilities  for  which  H.R.  14074  pro- 
vides to  serve  fully  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  cop.structed. 

Mr  Speaker  H.R.  14074  carries  an  ap- 
propriation limitation  of  S2. 200.000  with 
tiie  usual  plus  or  minus  clause  that  is 
necessary  in  engineering  work  to  keep 
current  with  unavoidable  changes  in 
construction  costs.  Of  this  amount,  more 
than  half  has  already  been  authorized,  so 
the  net  increase  represented  by  H.R. 
14074  is  only  SI. 040, 000.  Half  of  this 
latter  amount  is  accounted  for  by  the 
interchanee  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
The  remainder  comes  from  general  con- 
jtructlon  cost  increases  over  the  last  5 
years  and  by  a  lengthening  of  the  road 
which  is  to  tie  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ui'ge  the  House  to  sup- 
p-Drt  H  R    14074  and  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  said 
this  is  the  second  bill  that  we  have  had 
dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  area 
today.  One  dealt  with  respect  to  Hat- 
teras  and  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  that  area. 
Both  bills  have  indicated  that  the  costs 
have  been  underestimated  or  else  some- 
thing has  happened.  This  carries  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  any  kind  of  assurance  that  we 
have  about  reached  the  limit  on  this 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  highway  propo- 
sition for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  I  can  tell  my 
friend  that  for  the  time  being  that  is  so. 
Tills  area  deals  with  7  million  people, 
which  is  a  rather  large  number  of  peo- 
ple visiting  a  single  facility  in  a  year's 
time.  At  the  present  time  they  have  one 
through  road.  It  is  true  that  they  have  a 
road  that  leads  over  on  the  Tennessee 
side  and  you  can  have  a  park  experience 
or  a  wilderness  area  experience  without 
taking  advantage  of  the  through  high- 
way. There  is  no  definite  plan  at  the 
present  time  to  build  another  highway 
through  the  park,  but  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa,  with  all  due 
honesty  and  candor,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  we  can  continue  to  operate  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  for  an- 
other 10  years  and  have  the  visitation 
that  we  have  there,  which  is  so  close  to 
a  very  populous  part  of  our  Nation,  un- 
less we  do  have  some  more  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  this,  perhaps,  would  be  a  good 
thing,  but  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  with  the  supposedly 
great  prosperity  which  we  are  enjoy- 
ing spread  around,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  spread  some  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  no  matter  how  meager  this 
may  be.  But.  we  will  have  to  spread 
them  around  a  little  bit.  I  think  we  have 
been  verj'  generous  to  the  trreat  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I  would  hope  tiiat 
North  Carolina  would  not  be  back  risht 
away  requesting  funds  for  these  or  addi- 
tional projects. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Gross],  that  there  are  only  three  bills 
which  have  been  brought  before  the 
Congress  this  session  within  this  area  of 
our  Nation — dealing  with  this  matter. 
One  in  northern  Georgia  and  then  these 
two  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I 
do  not  think  that  North  Carolina  is  ask- 
ing for  more  than  that  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  there  are  ver>'  fine 
people  down  there.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  They  are  among  our  Nation's 
best.  But  I  would  like  to  see  the  good 
things  of  life  spread  around  elsewhere 
because  I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be 
money  enough  to  spread  very  far. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  point,  and  in  response 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1.  the  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park  has  the  biggest  traffic 
problem  of  any  area  which  is  operated 
by  the  National  Park  Service:  6,7  million 
people  visited  the  park  during  the  last 
year,  most  of  them  undertaking  to  get 
into  the  park  through  the  use  of  only  one 
road.  Most  of  the  traffic  carrying  the.se 
visitors  was  bumper  to  bumper  for  a 
distance  of  api)roximately  30  miles. 

As  I  recall,  Mr  Speaker,  back  in  1963 
when  this  project  was  authorized,  the 
road  running  from  Knoxville  to  Nash- 
ville, which  t,'ocs  near  the  eastern  section 
of  the  park  and  we  recopnize  this  as  o;ic 
of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of  the  park, 
the  Cataloochee  area  to  which  many  peo- 
ple cannot  gain  access  but  which  is  one  of 
the  mo.^t  beautiful  .sections  of  the  park 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  three 
things  have  occui-red  which  have  cau.scd 
this  needed  increa.sed  request  in  this  au- 
thorization. In  the  initial  .stages  the 
Ensineers  recommended  a  5-mile  road 
in.stead  of  a  4-mile  road  and  this  ac- 
counts for  a  ixjrtion  of  the  increase 
There  has  been  a  21-percent  increase  m 
cost  of  constniction  and  it  is  because  of 
this  that  they  have  recommended  this 
interchange.  The  earlier  authorization 
provided  for  an  interchange  but  one 
which  was  not  adequate.  We  realize  that 
many  people  will  be  protected  and  will 
derive  many  benefits  from  the  stand- 
point of  safety  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  interchange. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  ver>'  often  get 
up  to  New  York,  but  they  tell  me  that 
the  cars  are  bumper  to  bumper  up  there 
and  I  am  further  told  that  cars  are 
bumper  to  bumper  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  and  at  times  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  travel  in  these  areas. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wisli 
to  deprive  the  people  of  North  Carolin.T 
or  the  people  of  Colorado  or  the  people 
of  Iowa  of  the  opportunity  to  go  dowi. 
among  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  arc 
have  a  good  time.  Tliey  would  probably 
be  safer  down  there  then  they  are  in 
Wa.shinL'ton.  D.C.  I  do  not  wish  to  down- 
grade the  !5urpose  of  this  bill,  but  afte: 
all.  there  are  other  areas  of  the  country 
that  will  have  to  have  some  help  too. 
All  I  am  saying  here  is.  Let's  spread  it 
around." 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  I  know  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr 
Gross!  is  saying,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  endeavors  to  spread  around 
these  benefits. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
'-'entleman   for   yielding. 

I  know  what  my  colleai^ue  from  Iowa 
is  concerned  about,  and  I  take  this 
moment  to  respond  further  to  his  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Great  Smoky 
Mouiitains  National  Park — and  this  in 
a  way  synnbolizes  the  problem  we  have 
in  our  park  system. 

Most  of  our  park  areas,  acreage  wise 
and  otherwise,  are  located  in  the  less 
populous  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  traffic  is 
so  heavy  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain.s 
National  Park.  The  other  reasons  is  that 
it  is  a  beautiful  area,  in  fact,  in  certain 
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seasons  of  the  year,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  one 
of  the  loveliest,  or  is  in  that  top  cate- 
^'ory.  But  to  me  the  problems  that  are 
anticipated  here   are   the  problems  for 
which  we  have  no  answers  at  this  time. 
The  number  of  campers  now  are  so  ureat 
that  we  either  have  to  enlarge  the  camp 
grounds  or  establish  camp   ji rounds  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  if  we  continue 
in   this    process   then    very   shortly    we 
will  spoil  some  of  the  natural  values  and 
beauties  of  the  areas,  or  we  may  even 
have  to  come  to  a  time  when  we  wUl 
limit   access  at  certain   times,  perhaps 
by  requiring  reservations  for  visitation. 
There  is  one  other  element  I  would 
like  to  speak  about  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  who  always  tries  to  .see 
that  we   L'et  a   dollar's  worth  of  value 
from  each  dollar  spent,  and  that  is  this: 
that  there  is  a  lesson  for  the  other  States 
to  learn  from  the  activity  of  the  State 
of  North  Caroltiia.  and  in  respect  of  the 
Congress  dealing   with  special   favor  in 
regard  to  the  requests  from  the  State 
of  North  Carohna,   because   that  State 
and  individuals  in  that  State  have  been 
so  cooperative  in  granting  land  and  in 
othei-wise  assisting  in  the  development 
of  their  parks,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
natural  preference  wliich  arises  because 
they    have    been    so    cooperative— and 
other  States  miuht  note  that. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  wo  tempore.  The 
Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SA"iXOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14074,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  9.  1963,  authoriz- 
ing the  con.struction  of  an  entrance  road 
at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  in  the  Stale  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tliis  legislation  amends  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963  <77  Stat.  154)  in  three 
ways.  It  revi-ses  the  route  of  the  road;  it 
changes  the  length  of  the  road  from  4.2 
to  5.2  miles,  and  increases  the  right-of- 
way  from  525  to  650  acres;  and  increases 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  construction  of  the  road  Sl.- 
160,000  to  52,200.000. 

The  construction  of  this  entrance  road 
to  the  Cataloochee  section  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  has 
been  a  cooperating  effort  between  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  SUte  of 
North  Carolina  since  its  original  author- 
ization in  1963.  Since  then,  detailed 
studies  on  constructing  the  entrance 
road  in  cooperation  with  the  State  road 
plan  indicate  that  a  different  entrance 
route  involving  an  interchange  rather 
than  an  at-grade  crossing  with  State 
highways,  would  be  more  feasible  for 
park  visitors  and  highway  traffic. 

Annual  visits  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  have  averaged 
in  excess  of  6,700,000  people.  This  num- 
ber is  expected  to  increase  to  7,000,000  in 
the  near  future.  H.R.  14074,  will  facil- 
itate the  entrance  to  the  park  for  these 
6,700,000  visitors  as  the  interchange  will 
provide  access  from  two  State  highways 
and  eliminate  a  dangerous  at-grade  in- 
tersection as  originally  contemplated. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  have  entered 


into  a  memorandimi  of  agreement  under 
which  the  National  Park  Service  will  con- 
struct the  entrance  road  in  accordance 
with  an  agreed  design  that  includes  the 
interchange.  The  State  will  acquire  and 
donate  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
right-of-way  and  con.struct  a  connect- 
ing hitihway  to  the  interstate  route. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  bill  is  Sl,- 
040.000.  subject  to  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  the 
applicable  engineering  cost  indexes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides 
the  opportunity  to  enhance  our  Federal 
investment  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  like  to  ix)int 
out  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pcnnsvlvania.  that  I  agree  \\ith  him  on 
what  he  has  .said  about  North  Carohna. 
But  I  would  not  want  ihc  Members  of 
this  House  to  think  that  the  Great 
Smokies  lies  entirely  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina— it  docs  not.  A  uood  por- 
tion of  the  park  is  in  the  great  State  of 
Tennessee,  which  has  contributed  greatly 
in  Its  own  resources  and  in  acreage  to 
make  this  park  a  reality. 

I  support  this  measure  but  I  want  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  know,  that  this 
great  beautiful  place  is  situated  in  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  liappy  to  have  that 
called  to  our  attention. 

What  you  have  stated  is  true  and  these 
States  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
action  they  have  taken,  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  which  has  also  been  purchased 
and  given  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  A  moment  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  remarked  that 
the  Congress  had  been  delinquent  in 
granting  the  money  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  lands  which  were  included  in 
the  park.  I  think  this  might  be  the 
proper  time  to  point  out  that  at  the 
present  time  we  have  authorized  parks 
for  acquisition  with  a  value  .somewhere 
between  S350  million  and  S450  million 
and  have  not  appropriated  the  fmids  to 
purchase  those  lands.  We  are  that  far 
behind  and  we  are  talking  about  new- 
acquisitions  for  such  things  as  Redwood 
Park. 

Later  this  week  we  will  have  before 
US—at  least  it  is  scheduled  for  action 
this  week— a  bill  which  would  replenish 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
from  which  we  have  been  getting  most 
of  the  money  to  make  these  acquisitions. 
If    we    cannot    do    it    through    these 
means,  we  will  have  to  find  other  means 
of  providing  the  funds  to  buy  the  lands 
which  are  already  authorized  for  acqui- 
sition. If  we  cannot  get  this  fund  replen- 
ished. I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  some 
of  the  people  who  would  vote  against 
that  proposal  to  try  to  come  up  with 
some  answers.  Or  we  are  simply  going 
to  have  to  stop  acquiring  land  for  na- 
tional parks  and  similar  purposes. 


This  instance  as  to  North  Carolina  is 
not  the  only  one  where  we  made  the 
acquisition  without  paying  and  we  are 
about  S350  million  or  $400  million  behind 

today.  ,  ., 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention  because  later  this  week  there 
will  be  a  bill  on  the  floor  liaving  to  deal 
with  a  land  and  water  con.servation  fund 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  imani- 
mously. 

I  sincerely  hope  when  that  bill  is 
brought  up  we  may  have  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  give 
to  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Acricullure  for  acquisition  and  to  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  their  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  State  parks  and 
countv  and  city  parks  the  moneys  neces- 
sary for  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  parks  in  those  areas  to  help  take  care 
of  the  recreation  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  this  bill  be  approved. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  1  may  desire. 

Mr  Speaker,  la.st  year  over  6.700.000 
people  visited  the  Smoky  MounUins  Na- 
tional Park  making  it  the  most  visited 
national  park  in  the  Nation.  Most  of 
these  people  entered  the  park  on  U.S.  441 
which  runs  from  Gatlinburg.  Tenn.,  to 
Cherokee  N.C.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice states  that  the  most  serious  traffic 
problem  in  any  national  park  in  the  Na- 
tion is  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  on  Highway  441.  On  a  summer 
weekend  or  October  weekend  traffic  is 
bumper  to  bumper  for  30  miles.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  world's  longest 
parking  lot. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  condition 
and  disburse  visitors  iiito  other  sections 
of  the  park  the  National  Park  Service  is 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  1-40  running  from  Knoxville  to 
Asheville  close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
park  will  be  completed  and  opened  to 
traffic  this  fall. 

In  1963  Congress  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  scenic  road 
from  1-40  to  the  edge  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  The  road  was 
to  continue  inside  the  park  4  miles  to 
the  heart  of  the  Cataloochee  Valley 
which  has  great  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  campsites,  picnic  areas,  nature 
trails,  and  so  forth. 

The  4-mile  section  of  this  road  located 
within  the  park  has  been  completed  and 
is  ready  for  use. 

The  section  of  road  authorized  by  the 
19C3  act  was  to  be  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  effort.  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  acquired  the  entire  right-of-way  for 
the  road  and  is  juildinc  an  eight-tenths 
mile  connecting  road  between  1-40  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Park  Service  road 
The  National  Park  Service,  as  authorized 
by  the  1963  act,  will  construct  the  en- 
trance road. 

As  plans  have  become  more  definite 
and  detailed,  it  'jecame  evident  that  the 
cooperative  Federal-State  plan  required 
an  entrance  road  of  greater  length  than 
had  been  anticipated  earlier.  It  also  be- 
came evident  that  in  order  to  build  a 
road  of  desired  standards,  that  the  1963 
authorization  was  inadequate,  and  that 
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an  increase  in  the  cost  limit  was  neces- 

--a:->-. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Paik 
Service  that  highway  construction  costs 
in  the  area  have  increased  21  percent 
iince  1963. 

H  R  14074  contains  the  recommended 
cost  increase  authorization  which 
amounts  to  $1,400,000  and  authorizes 
lengthening  the  road  from  4.2  miles  to 
5.2  miles  and  revises  the  description  of 
the  route. 

T:-.e  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.^  the 
tr.r.tion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rule.s  and  pass  the  bill  H  R.  14074. 

Tile  question  'Aas  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  havinL;  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  su.^pended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  5.  TRUTH-IN-LEND- 

ING  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
conference  report  on  S.  5.  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  reque.<t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texxs  ' 

There  was  no  objection 


EDUCATIONAL        ASSISTANCE        TO 
WIDOWS 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  160251  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
compensation  and  educational  assistance 
for  widows  of  veterans,  to  make  certain 
widows  and  ciiildren  eligible  for  care  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  and 
XI  change  the  limitation  on  the  periods 
of  fducational  assistance  available  under 
part  in  of  such  title,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  sec- 
tion 1502(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  If  the  veteran  has 
pursued  an  educational  or  training  program 
under  chapters  33  i prior  to  Its  repeal).  34  or 
35  of  this  title,  such  program  shall  be 
utilized  to  the  fuH^t  extent  practical  in  de- 
terniining  tha<^aracter  and  duration  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  be  furnished  him 
under  this  chapter." 

(b)  Section  1661  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  •subsection  (bi"  in 
subsection  la)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (c)". 

i2>  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(d). 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (b).  and 

i4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"ic)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  in  section  1678  of  this  title,  no  eligible 
veteran  shall  receive  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  In  excess  of  thirty-six 
months." 

(c)  Section  1711  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 


(b)  ajid  (c),  and  by  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (b). 

(d)  (1)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  36  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1791.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs 
"The  aggregate  period  for  which  any  per- 
son may  receive  assistance  nnder  two  or  more 
of  the  laws  listed  below — 

"  1 1 )  parts  VII  or  VIII,  Veterans  Regulation 
numbered  1(a),  as  amended; 

"(2)  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1952; 

"(3)  the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1956; 

"(4)  Chapters  31.  34.  and  35  of  this  title, 
and  the  former  chapter  33 
may  not  exceed  forty-eight  months  (or  the 
part-time  equivalent  thereof),  but  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  the  period 
for  which  assistance  may  be  received  under 
chapter  31  alone." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  36  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1791.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance  un- 
der two  or  more  programs." 

Sec.  2.   (a)  (1)   Subchapter  I  of  chapter  35 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  section  1701 
the  following  new  section: 
"5  1700.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
educational  program  established  by  this 
chapter  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  op- 
portunities for  education  to  children  whose 
education  would  otherwise  be  Impeded  or 
interrupted  by  reason  of  the  disability  or 
death  of  a  parent  from  a  disease  or  Injury 
Incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such 
children  in  attaining  the  educational  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired  to 
and  obtained  but  for  the  disability  or  death 
of  such  parent.  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  the  educational  program  extended  to 
the  widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  to  wives  of  vet- 
erans with  a  servlce-oonnected  total  disa- 
bility permanent  In  nature  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  them  in  preparing  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  at  a 
standard  of  living  level  which  the  veteran, 
but  for  his  death  or  service  disability,  could 
have  expected  to  provide  for  his  family." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  before 
"1701.  Deflnltions." 
the  following: 
"1700.  Purpose." 

lb)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  ITOKa)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)   The  term  'eligible  person'  means — 

"(A)  a  child  of  a  person  who — 

"(1)  died  of  a  service-connected  disability 
or 

"(il)  has  a  total  disability  permanent  In 
nature  resulting  from  a  service-connected 
disability,  or  who  died  while  a  disability  so 
evaluated  was  In  existence, 

"(B)  the  widow  of  any  person  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  disability,  or 

"(C)  the  wife  of  any  person  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  in  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability,  or 
the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  died  while  a 
disability  so  evaluated  was  In  existence, 
arising  out  of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but  only  If  such  service  did 
not  terminate  under  dishonorable  conditions. 
The  standards  and  cr'teria  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  dlsaollity  arising  out  of 
such   service   is   service   connected   shall   be 


those  applicable  under   chapter   11   of   this 

title." 

(ci  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1701  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"id)  No  eligible  person  may  be  afforded 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
unless  he  was  discharged  or  released  after 
each  period  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, or  while  he  is  on  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1711  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)  If  any  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education,  or  of  special  restorative 
training,  under  this  chapter  ceases  to  be  an 
'eligible  person'  because — 

"( 1 )  the  parent  or  spou.se  from  whom  eligi- 
bility is  derived  is  found  no  longer  to  have 
a  'total  disability  permanent  in  nature',  as  de- 
fined in  section  1701(a)  (10)   of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  she,  as  an  eligible  person  under  sec- 
tion 1701(a)(1)(C)  of  this  title,  is  divorced, 
without  fault  on  her  part,  from  the  person 
upon  whose  disability  her  eligibility  is  based, 
then  such  eligible  person  i  if  he  or  she  has 
sufficient  remaining  entitlement  i  may.  never- 
theless, be  afforded  educational  assist,;ince 
under  this  chapter  until  the  end  of  the 
quarter  or  semester  for  which  enrolled  if  the 
educational  institution  in  which  he  or  she  is 
enrolled  is  operated  on  a  qiairter  or  semester 
system,  or  if  the  educational  Institution  is 
not  so  operated  until  the  end  of  the  oourse, 
or  until  nine  weeks  have  expired,  whichever 
first  occurs." 

(6)  Section  1712  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "eligible 
person"  the  first  place  where  it  appears  In 
subsection  (a)  thereof  the  following:  "(with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  1701(a)(1)(A))", 
and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  person  made  eligible  by  section 
1701(a)(1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  chapter  may 
be  afforded  educational  .isslst.ince  under  this 
chapter  beyond  eight  years  after  whichever 
last  occurs: 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
first  finds  the  spouse  from  whom  eligibility  is 
derived  has  a  service-connected  total  dis- 
ability permanent  in  nature,  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  death  of  the  spouse  from 
whom  eligibility  Is  derived." 

If)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is  an 
eligible  person  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
IB)  or  iC)  of  section  1701(a)  ( 1 )  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section),  if  the  date  of  death  or 
the  date  of  the  determination  of  service- 
connected  total  disability  permanent  In  na- 
ture of  the  person  from  whom  eligibility  Is 
derived  occurred  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  eight-year  delimiting  period 
referred  to  in  section  1712(b)  of  such  title 
(as  amended  by  subsection  ie)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion) shall  run  from  such  effective  date. 

ig)  Section  1720  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)''  immediately  before 
the  first  word   thereof. 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of immediately  after  "assistance"  and  before 
the  comma  the  following:  "for  a  person 
eligible  within  the  meaning  of  section  1701- 
(a)(1)  (A)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may.  on  request, 
arr.^nge  for  educational  counseling  for  per- 
sons eligible  for  educational  assistance  under 
section  1701(a)(1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  chap- 
ter." 

ih)  (1)  The  heading  of  chapter  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  1.3  amended  by  insert- 
ing "AND  WIDOWS'  ■■  immediately  after 
'•WAR    ORPHANS'  ". 
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(2)   The   analysis   of   part   III   of   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  analysis  of  such 
title,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out: 
■15   War  Orphan's  Educational  Assist- 

ance  l^oi' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 
•35.  War  Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educa- 
tional Assistance- 1700". 

SEC.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1682(c)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  any  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  charged  with  one  month 
for  each  $130  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
as  an  educational  assistance  allowance  for 
such   course." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1774  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended — 

(1)  by  iiLsertlng  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
the  first  word   thereof, 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  'ex- 
penses of  salary  and  travel  incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such'agencics"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "and  an  allowance  lor 
administrative  expenses  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  contained  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this   section",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  following  formula: 

■Total  salary  cost  re- 
imbursable   under  Allowance  for  admln- 
thls  section:  istrative  expense: 

$5,000  or  less $250. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  $450. 

exceeding  $10,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not  $450  for  the  first  $10.- 
exceedlng  $35,000.        000    plus    $450    for 
each  additional  $5.- 
000      or      fraction 
thereof. 
Over  $35,000  but  not  $2,625. 

exceeding  $40,000. 
Over  $40,000  but  not  $2,625    for    the    first 
exceeding  $75,000.        $40,000     plus     $350 
for  each  additional 
$5,000    or    fraction 
thereof. 
Over  $75,000  but  not  $5,225. 
exceeding  $80,000. 

Over  $80,000 $5,225     for    the     first 

$80,000  plus  $300 
for  each  additional 
$5,000  or  fraction 
thereof." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  and  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the   date   of   the   enactment  of   this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts and  agreements  entered  into  under 
section  1774  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
c-ffective  for  periods  beginning  after  June  30, 
1968, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
I  ask  (jnanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  their  remarks  on  the  several 


veterans'  bills  today,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the    Subcommittee    on    Education    and 
Training  held  hearings  on  April  30  and 
May  1  on  H.R.  16025  and  related  pro- 
posals. As  reported,  section   1   provides 
that  a  veteran  who  has  received,  as  an 
example.   36   months   of   education   and 
training  under  the  War  Orphans'  Edu- 
cational   As.sistance    Act   and    who    has 
earned  additional  entitlement  under  the 
current  so-called  GI  bill  of  right.s— Pub- 
lic Law  89-358 — may  have  a  maximum 
of  entitlement  under  both  programs  of  48 
calendar  months.  The  jarcsent  law  pro- 
vides a  maximum  of  36  months  of  educa- 
tion and  training  under  tlie  war  orphans' 
program    and   under   the   provisions   of 
Public  Law  89-358:  the  latter  law  applies 
to   veterans   who   served   the   necessary 
.service  on  or  after  January  31,  1955.  The 
War    Orphans'    Educational    As.sistance 
Act  program,  enacted  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress as  Public  Law  634,  currently  au- 
thorizes education  and  training  lor  the 
children  of  individuals  whose  death  was 
due  to  service  or  who  have  a  total  and 
permanent  disability  based  on  service- 
connected  causes. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  war  orphans'  education 
program  to  the  widow  of  any  person  who 
died  of  a  service-comiected  disability  or 
the  wife  of  any  person  who  has  a  total 
disability  permanent  in  nature  resulting 
from  a  service-connected  injury  or  dis- 
ease. Benefits  provided  in  section  2  would 
not  be  applicable  to  a  widow  who  has  re- 
married. In  line  with  the  current  provi- 
sions of  'VA  education  laws,  there  is  an 
8-year  time  limitation  for  a  widow  or 
wife  to  complete  the  educational  assist- 
ance program  of  36  months  at  $130  a 
month— 8  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  proposal  or  8  years  from  the  date 
of  death  of  the  veteran  or  decision  of 
total  disability,  whichever  is  the  later. 

Section  3  is  in  line  with  the  current 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-358.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-77.  applicable 
to  flight  training  and  provides  that  any 
veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
shall  be  charged  1  month  of  eligibility  en- 
titlement for  each  S130  which  is  paid  to 
the  veterans  as  an  educational  assistance 
allowance. 

Under  existing  law  the  Administrator 
of  "Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  pay 
State  and  local  agencies  for  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  of  salary  and 
travel  of  employees  of  State  agencies  in 
rendering  necessary  services  for  evaluat- 
ing and  surpervising  the  several  educa- 
tional programs  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  educational  institutions  in  a  given 
State.  Section  4.  originally  introduced  as 
H.R.  14253,  would  provide  an  allowance 
for  administrative  costs,  the  exact 
amount  of  which  would  be  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  contract,  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  State,  for 
the  amount  of  salary.  Thus  if  the  amount 
of  salary  was  $5,000  or  less  a  year,  the 


administrative  expenses  would  be  limited 
to  $250.  In  a  State  which  had  many  in- 
stitutions subject  to  suix'rvision  by  the 
State  approval  agency,  and  the  salary 
allowance  was  more  than  $80,000,  the 
amount  for  administrative  expenses 
would  be  S5,285  for  the  first  $80,000  of 
salary  cxpen.scs  plus  $300  for  each  ad- 
ditional $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Section  5  specifies  an  effective  date  for 
sections  1.  2.  and  3,  as  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act: 
and  section  4  is  effective  lor  tlie  periods 
beginning  after  June  30.  1968. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
maU's  that  the  following  costs  can  be 
t'xpccted: 

The  total  estimated  first-year  cost 
would  be  S7.625.050.  The  estimated  first- 
year  cost  of  each  section  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  follows: 

Section  1.  First-year  cost:  nominal. 
Section  2.  First-year  cost:   $7,485,050. 
Section  3.  No  cost  and  could  possibly 
result  in  some  savings. 

Section  4.  First-year  cost:  $140,000 
The  5-year  cost  would  toUl  $80,500,000. 
I  lake  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  commendation  to  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Training,  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Cahfornia    I  Mr.    Brown  1 
and  his  colleagues:  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  DulskiI,  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada   I  Mr.  Baring],  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina   I  Mr.  DornI, 
the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey    I  Mr. 
HelstoskiI.    the   gentleman    from    New 
York  I  Mr.  ResnickI.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  HanleyI,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI.  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Teague  1 , 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Dun- 
can!,   the    gentleman    from   Ohio    I  Mr. 
AyresI,  the  gentleman  fi'om  New  York 
(Mr.   KupfermanI,   and   the   gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Scott  I  for  their  hear- 
ings which  were  held  on  April  30  and 
May  1  on  the  bills  H.R.  14954  and  H.R. 
16025. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  several  veterans  or- 
ganizations relating  to  the  bills  we  are 
today  considering: 

The  American  Legion.  Legislative 

Co  in  MISSION. 

Wasliington,  D.C.,  May  17. 1968. 
Hon.  Omn  E.  Teacue. 

Chauman.  House  Committee  on  Veteran!^ 
Affairs.  Cannon  House  O/jTice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Teacue:  The  American 
Legion  appreciates  your  sponsorship  and  the 
action  of  your  Committee  in  reporting  H.R. 
16025. 

Extension  of  eligibility  to  wives  and  widows, 
.IS  proposed  In  this  bill,  is  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  serious  economic  problem  confronting 
the  family  of  a  veteran  suffering  total  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  and  the  widow  on 
death  of  the  veteran  from  a  service-connected 
disability.  Educational  assistance,  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill,  would  assist  these  wives 
and  widows  in  achieving  economic  security, 
and.  from  the  standpoint  of  national  lnterp<5t. 
would  add  to  the  reservoir  of  scientists, 
teachers,  technicians,  etc.,  needed  today  and 
in  future  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
Industry  and  society. 
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In.-r*>a.s::,g  the  period  of  entitlement  to  48 
months  lor  those  veteran*  who  have  eligi- 
bility as  a  war  orphan,  and  for  thoee  who 
acquired  eligibility  by  reason  of  their  own 
service,  Is  also  In  accord  with  the  general 
policy  of  The  American  Legion  to  improve 
veterans  educational   assistance  programs. 

For    these   reasons.   The   American   Legion 
urges  early  enactment  of  H.B.   16025. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herald  E.  Stringer, 

Director. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States, 

Washington,  DC,  May  17.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagce, 

Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washirigton,     DC. 
My  De.\r  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  MR.  16025  aa  reported  by  your  Com- 
mittee  to   the   House   and   Is   scheduled   for 
consideration  and  vote  next  week. 

Tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly 
supports  the  provision  In  this  bill  which 
wUi  extend  educational  assistance  to  the 
widows  at  service-connected  veterans.  This 
is  In  line  with  a  mandate  approved  by  the 
delegates  to  our  New  Orleans  National  Con- 
vention last  August  calling  for  more  educa- 
tional cisslstance  for  the  widows  of  veterans 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrlflce  In  Viet- 
nam or  have  died  from  servlce-oonnected 
causes. 

Many  of  these  widows  are  quite  young  and 
have  assumed  the  role  as  head  of  the  house- 
hold Additional  training  and  education  axe 
most  Important  for  these  young  widows,  who 
must  become  the  breadwinners  upon  the  loss 
of  their  husbands.  Most  important,  the  addi- 
tional education  and  training  will  not  only 
help  the  nation  but  will  aid  these  widows  in 
a,chleving  a  standard  of  living  in  keeping 
with  our  national  economy.  Many  of  these 
voung  widows  have  been  forced  to  live  on  the 
very  modest  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payments. 

Presently,  a  veteran  who  Is  entitled  to 
tralmng  under  the  War  Orphans'  Education- 
al Assistance  Act  may  also  be  entitled  to 
training  as  a  veteran  under  the  GI  BUI  of 
1966.  While  his  right  to  this  training  Is  pred- 
icated on  completely  different  and  distinct 
statutes,  nevertheless  another  provision  of 
the  law  prevents  him  from  entitlement  to 
more  than  36  months  under  either  program. 
The  provision  in  this  bill,  which  would  per- 
m.it  a  maximum  of  48  months  entitlement 
for  such  a  veteran,  is  strongly  .supported  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  does  not 
have  any  position  with  respect  to  Section  3 
of  the  bin  which  relates  to  certain  admlnls- 
tr?tlve  costs  for  .services  rendered  in  carry- 
ing out  educational  programs  administered 
by   the   Veterans   Administration. 

The  more  than  1,400.000  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  will  be  deeply  appreciative  if  the  Con- 
gress will  favorably  consider  and  p.iss  H.R. 
16025  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover. 
Director,  National  Legi-ilatiie  Service. 

Washington,  DC, ' 

May  n.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagve, 
Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 

Affairs.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 

tngtan,  DC. 
r)E.AR  Ma  Teague:  The  Disabled  American 
Ve-.er  1.15  >^j;:ir..e;.ds  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  .^r'^'.r^  for  their  foresight  Ln  re- 
pijrtjng  H  R.  iDiXJo.  and  urges  you  to  exert 
every  effort  to  secure  early  House  approval 
of  this  deserving  measure  to  improve  the 
Veterans  educational  programs  and  make  war 
orphans  educational  benefits  avalla.ble  to  the 
wivee  and  widows  of  Veterans  who  have  died 


or  become  totally  disabled  aa  the  result  of 
service  to  their  country. 

Charles  L.  Hitber, 
National    Director    of    Legislation,    Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Washington,  DC. 

May  17.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  Teague, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 
Rayburn   House   Office    Building,    Wash- 
ington. DC: 
AMVETS  would  favor  the  passage  of  H  R. 
16025    vi-lth    the   proposed    revisions. 
Ralph  E.  Hall. 
National  Executive  Director,  AMVETS. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  16025. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  authorizes  a  maxi- 
mum of  48  months  of  education  for  any 
veteran  who  is  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  current  GI  bill  and  who  received  ben- 
efits under  either  the  War  Orphans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act.  the  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  GI  bill.  Existing  law.  in 
limiting  the  maximum  of  entitlement  to 
36  months,  creates  certain  inequities.  The 
principle  inequity  that  comes  to  mind,  of 
course,  is  the  case  of  the  young  man  who 
received  36  months  of  education  under 
the  War  Orphans'  Act.  by  virtue  of  the 
death  in  service  of  his  father.  This  same 
young  man  then  becomes  eligible  for  36 
months  of  education  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  current  GI  bill  based  upon 
his  own  military  service.  Because  of  the 
36  months'  limitation  of  existing  law, 
this  young  man  is  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  tlie  educational  benefits  that  he  has 
earned. 

The  bUl  before  the  House  today  will 
peiTnit  this  young  man  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional  12  months  of  schooling  under 
^the  GI  bill.  Section  2  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act 
to  the  widows  of  service-connected  de- 
ceased veterans  and  to  the  wives  of  serv- 
ice-connected totally  disabled  veterans. 
Educational  benefits  were  initially  ex- 
tended to  the  children  of  deceased  or  to- 
tally disabled  service-connected  veterans 
on  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  an  obligation  to  aid  such  chil- 
dren in  attaining  the  educational  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired 
to  and  obtained  but  for  the  disability  or 
death  of  their  parents.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  the  educational  program 
should  be  extended  to  the  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  died  of  service-cormected  dis- 
abUitiEs  and  to  wives  of  veterans  with  a 
service  connected  total  disability  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  In  preparing 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
at  a  standard  of  living  level  which  the 
veteran,  but  for  his  death  or  total  dis- 
ability, could  have  expected  to  provide 
for    his    family.    Too    frequently,    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  young  widow  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  breadwim-ier  of 
the  family  and  is  inadequately  prepared 
to  assume  this  obligation.  In  providing 
educational  benefits,  we  are  .assisting  this 
.  young  widow  in  qualifying  for  a  greater 
earned  income  than  she  could  otherwise 
expect. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  revises  the  method 
of  charging  entitlement  in  the  case 
of  veterans  pursuing  correspondence 
courses  and  provides  that  1  month  of 
eligibility  entitlement  shall  be  charged 


the  veteran  for  each  $130  paid  him  as  an 
educational  as.sistance  arowance. 

Section  4  authortzes  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  a  minimal  sum  to  the 
several  State  approval  agencies  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  pursuit  of  Lheir  respon- 
sibilities for  evaluating  and  supervising 
veterans'  educational  programs. 

Under  existing  law,  in  each  of  the  50 
States,  a  State  agency  has  been  desig- 
nated to  approve  facilities  and  course.s 
for  veterans'  education.  The  law  permit.s 
the  payment  of  .salary  and  travel  ex- 
pense for  State  employees  performinc 
these  functions.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
sum  for  administrative  expenses  as  well. 
The  administrative  expenses  would  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  a  formula  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  The  minimal  annual 
payment  of  S5.225  for  a  salary  expense  of 
expense  is  85,000  or  less  ranging  up  to  a 
payment  of  5,225  for  a  salary  expense  of 
$80,000  a  year  with  an  additional  $300  for 
each  additional  S5.000  of  .salary  expense. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  this  section 
would  not  exceed  $140,000  for  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  carefully  thought  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  ajid  will 
correct  inequities  of  existing  law.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  and  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s 
that  the  House  .suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  16025,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof* 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  re.'^pcct  to  eligibility  for, 
and  the  period  of  limitation  on,  educa- 
tional assistance  available  under  part 
III  of  such  title,  and  for  other  purposes." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  bill  H.R. 
16025  to  extend  educational  benefits  for 
certain  veterans  now  limited  by  the  36- 
month  maximum  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional benefits  to  widows  of  veterans  and 
to  wives  of  service-connected.  100  per- 
cent disabled  veterans. 

Besides  recognizmg  the  need  for  ex- 
panded benefits  for  some  of  our  veterans, 
the  bill  embodies  a  genuine,  practical  ef- 
fort to  assist  the  women  who  must  bear 
a  sharply  increased  burden  because  of 
the  militarj-  service  our  Nation  has  asked 
of  its  men. 

Passage  of  the  bill  indeed  compU- 
ment.s  this  Congress  since  the  legislation 
embodies  a  broad  change  in  attitude  far 
from  the  kind  of  thinking  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  questioned  the  validity  of 
any  pducalion  for  women. 

Findings  by  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  well  as  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Veterans'  Advisory 
Commission  also  give  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  this  mnovative  proposal.  The 
countrv'  can  never  repay  a  wife  for  the 
loss  of  her  beloved  husband  nor  a  wife 
for  the  incapacitation  of  her  husband. 


But  the  country  can  and  should  mini- 
mize her  economic  traimia. 

This  bill  achieves  certain  very  worthy 
objectives:  First,  the  bill  offers  a  prac- 
ticable solution  to  the  loss  of  the  major 
wage  earner  by  encouraging  women  to 
help  minimize  this  economic  loss  and  to 
maintain  the  current  standard  of  Uving; 
Second,  not  only  will  'Jie  bill  benefit 
our  economv  in  general,  but  such  edu- 
cational opportunity  can  give  these 
women  a  sense  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment; 

Third,  the  bill  both  explores  and  capi- 
talizes on  an  often  unUpped  resource, 
the  woman  ixiwer  in  these  United 
States,  for  it  encourages  the  updating  of 
skills  or  completion  of  education  started 
at  an  earlier  time. 

The   monetary   cost   is   indeed   small 
when  measured  against  the  magnitude 
of  the  advantages— the  opportunity  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  veteran  and 
to  focus  on  the  iwUmtial  of  our  women. 
Mr    SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  16025.  This  bill  will  per- 
mit   widows    of    service-connected    de- 
ceased  veterans  and  wives   of   service- 
connected   totally   disabled   veterans  to 
receive  36  months  of  educational  bene- 
fits  similar   to   those   provided    to   war 
orphans.  This  bill  is  long  overdue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  is  ju.st  as  important, 
maybe  even  more  so.  to  educate  a  young 
widow  so  that  she  can  support  her  fam- 
ily as  it  is  to  provide  educational  benefits 
to   children   of   deceased   veterans   that 
cannot  be  utilized  tmtil  the  child  grad- 
uates   from    high    school.    The    young 
widow  of  a  serviceman  killed  in  Vietnam 
immediately    becomes   the   breadwinner 
of  a  family.  Through  this  bill,  we  are 
providing  an  opportunity  for  her  to  in- 
crease her  earning  potential  so  that  she 
can  better  support  her  family. 

An  equally  important  provision  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  provision  that 
will  permit  a  young  man  who  has  already 
received  the  benefits  of  the  War  Orphans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  to  utilize  the 
educational  entitlement  he  has  earned 
by  his  own  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  only  authorizes 
a  maximum  total  of  48  months  educa- 
tional  entitlement,   irrespective   of   the 
amount  of  time  the  veteran  has  earned 
in  his  own  right.  Under  existing  law,  if 
a  veteran  has  utilized  36  months  of  ed- 
ucational   entitlement    under    the    War 
Orphans'    Act    because    his   father   was 
killed  in  service  during  World  War  II. 
he  is  prohibited  from  utilizing  tiie  GI 
bill    educational    benefits    that    he    has 
earned  by  virtue  of  his  own  service  in 
Vietnam,  Should  this  bill  become  law, 
this  votmg  man  would  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  12  months  of  entitlement.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  he  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  lull  GI  bill  benefits  if  he  has 
served  long  enough  to  earn  them,  I  shall 
support  this  provision,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  I  hope  we  can  take  another  look  at  it 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suoport  of  H.R.  16025.  a  bill  that  would 
offer  new  educational  opportunities  to 
the  wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans  and 
the  widows  of  veterans  who  die  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 


Many  of  these  wives  and  widows,  Mr. 
Speaker,  rely  wholly  on  VA  benefits  for 
supporting   themselves   and   their   fam- 
ilies—benefits that  bring  family  income 
significantly  above  the  poverty  level,  but 
that  nevertheless  provide  for  only  a  mod- 
est standard  of  living,  H.R.  16025  would 
help  these  women  to  shore  up  their  in- 
comes. By  granting  them  an  adequate 
monthlv  stipend  for  part-time  or  full- 
time  study,  the  bill  would  allow  them  to 
take  part  in  educational  and  training 
courses  leading  to  jobs.  And,  for  those 
wives  and  widows  who  now  work.  H.R. 
16025  would  help  them  to  gain  better 
jobs  In  addition  to  increacing  their  earn- 
ing power.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  educational 
opportunities  granted  by  this  bill  would 
allow  veterans'  widows  and  totally  dis- 
abled veterans'  wives  to  take  part  more 
activelv  in  community  affairs— making 
unneces.sai-y  the  kind  of  sheltered  and 
withdrawn  lives  in  which  many  of  these 
women  find  themselves  trapped. 

The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  16025, 
Mr  Speaker,  are  equally  admirable.  One 
provision  would  broaden  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  to  veterans  who  are 
also  war  orphans,  another  would  amend 
and  update  the  benefits  program  for  vet- 
erans taking  conTspondence  courses, 
still  another  would  provide  new  financial 
a.ssistance  to  State  agencies  charged  with 
approving  veterans'  educational  pro- 
^■rams. 

This  bill,   Mr,  Speaker,   deserves   the 
support  of  every  House  Member. 
I  stronglv  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  Hou.se  will  very  quickly  approve  this 
measure  before  us.  H.R.  16025. 

In  substance,  this  measure  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  war  orphans  educa- 
tional program  to  the  widows  of  jier.sons 
who  died  of  a  .service-connected  disability 
and  the  wives  of  persons  who  are  totally 
disabled  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected injury  or  disease. 

Upon  the  deaths  of  their  husbands, 
widows  of  veterans  who  die  from  service- 
connected  disabilities  often  face  an 
abrupt  loss  of  adequate  financial  support, 
and  must,  in  many  instances,  adjust  their 
living  standards  to  a  substantially  lower 
level.  Barring  employment  or  remarriage, 
their  expectations  for  income  are  limited 
to  VA  benefits  and  perhaps,  to  social 
security  which  together  average  about 
$153.79. 

Additional  training  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  widows  to  supplement  their  in- 
come, thereby  enabling  them  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  The  na- 
tional economy  would  benefit  from  such 
training  because  the  costs  of  training 
would  eventually  be  returned  as  addi- 
tional income  tax  revenues.  In  addition, 
the  Nation  would  gain  needed  skills  for 
its  manpower  resources. 

Totally  disabled  veterans  and  their 
famiUcs  must  rely  on  VA  compensation 
for  support  which  is  ordinarily  much  less 
than  the  standard  of  living  that  the  vet- 
eran could  have  provided  for  his  family, 
excppt  for  his  service  disability. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  rehabilitate  the 
totally  disabled  veteran  economically. 
Therefore,  an  equitable  alternative  lies 
in  a  program  of  educational  assistaiice 
for  the  veterans  wife.  Such  a  program 
would  enable  her  to  supplement  the  in- 


come of  the  family  of  the  veteran  totally 
incapacitated  due  to  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans'  widows  and 
fiunilies  and  the  wives  and  families  of 
totally  .service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans certainly  deserve  the  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  fully  participate 
in  our  continuing  economic  and  social 
progress,  and  that  is  just  what  this  meas- 
ure is  fundamentally  designed  to  provide. 
Therefore,  I  hope  and  urge  that  it  will 
be  promptly  and  luianimously  approved. 


CARE    AND    TREATMENT    OF    VET- 
ERANS IN  STATE  HOMES 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill   <H.R.   16902)    to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
in  State  veterans'  homes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   16902 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  Stales 
Code   In   i>rder   to   promote   the   c.irc   .ind 
treatment   of    veterans   in   SlMv   \oUr.\ns- 
homes 

He  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  Uoiisr  of 
]Uprc>;cntatue.i  o/  the  United  States  of 
Ainerwa  in  Congrcus  as.vonb/irf.  That  sec- 
tion C41  of  title  38,  United  StaU-s  Code,  is 
:imended  to  read  as  follows, 
■f  641.  Crltcrln  for  payment 

■The   Administrator  .shaU   pay  e-ich  Sliite 
at  the  per  diem  rate  of  — 

••(1)  S3  50  for  hcwpitiil  or  domiciliary  c.irc, 
and 

••(2)  $5  00  for  nursing  home  care. 
ioT  each  veteran  of  any  war  receiving  such 
care  in  a  State  home.  U,  in  the  c;use  ol  such 
a  \oteran  receiving  domiciliary  <>r  ho-spiuil 
care,  such  veteran  is  eligible  lor  such  cure 
In  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  or  if. 
in  the  c;uie  ol  such  a  veteran  receivmg  nurs- 
ing home  care,  such  veteran  meets  the  re- 
quircmenu  of  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of 
section  610(ai  ol  this  title,  except  that  the 
requirements  of  clause  IB)  of  such  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  for  this  purpose  refer  to  the 
luabilltv  to  defray  the  e,\pense.s  ol  necessary 
nursing"  home  care:  however.  In  no  case 
shall  tlie  payments  made  with  respect  to  .iny 
veteran  under  this  section  exceed  one-hall 
ol  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  care  In  such 
State  home." 

sec.  2.  Section  5033(a)  Is  amended  by 
strllting  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  as  reix)i%ed — 

First,  increases  the  domiciliary  and 
hospital  rate  to  State  homes  to  $3.50 
from  $2.50: 

Second,  increases  the  nursing  home 
rate  to  $5  from  $3.50;  and 

Third,  extends  for  5  additional  years— 
$5  million  each  year— the  matching 
grants  for  States  to  consti-uct  nursing 
homes. 

Pubhc  Law  88-450  introduced  Uie 
nursing  home  care  concept  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admmis- 
tration.   That  law   also   authorized   the 
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oix-iation  by  :he  Veterans"  Administra- 
•Aon  of  4,000  nursing  home  beds  to  be 
o[)eraied  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion directly  and  also  made  provision 
that  where  a  veteran  was  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  no  longer 
needs  hospital  care,  he  could  be  placed 
in  a  community  nursing  home  at  the 
expense  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  a  iieriod  not  to  exceed  6  months  un- 
less extended  by  the  Administrator.  The 
law.  as  well,  provided  for  a  nursing  home 
rate  of  $3.50  a  day  for  veterans  who 
are  receiving  care  in  one  of  the  several 
State  homes  operated  throughout  the 
United  State.?  Pieviously,  domiciliai-y 
care  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment  at  the  rate  of  S2.50  a  day 
and  this  rate  i-emained  unchanged.  The 
public  law  al.^o  provided  for  a  5-year 
proeiram  of  ^Tants  to  the  States  to  aid 
them  ;n  the  construction  of  new  nursing 
hn:r.e  facilities.  There  has  been  steady 
p;os,'iess  under  this  provision,  as  indi- 
cated elsP'Ahere  in  this  report. 


The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  in- 
crease the  payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  homes  for  domicil- 
iai-y  and  hospital  care  from  $2.50  to  $3  50, 
and  for  nursing  care  from  $3.50  to  $5. 

Section  2  extends,  for  an  additional  5 
yeai"s,  the  program  of  matching 
grants — $5  million  each  year — to  the 
States  and  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
in  the  construction  of  State  nursing 
home  facilities  for  war  veterans. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  increasing  per 
diem  payments,  would  have  a  first  year 
cost  of  $4,098,000,  rising  to  $4,413,000  in 
fl.scal  year  1973.  The  cost  of  section  2 
would  be  a  potential  of  $5  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  construction  grants  for 
each  of  the  5  additional  ye:\rs,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1970. 

Hearings  on  nursing  care  programs 
were  held  before  a  special  subcommittee 
on  June  21,  22.  27.  July  18  and  19.  Au- 
gust 15  and  24,  1967. 

Current  statistics  on  State  nursing 
homes  follow: 


STATF  NURSING  HOM£  CONSTRUCTION  AS  OF  MAR    31    1968 
1    FUNDING 


Fiscal  year  1966 
Fiscal  yeat  1967 
Fiscal  year  1968 

Total  . 
Pequesled  tor  fiscal  year  ',969 


Dale 


2.  CONSTfiUCTIDN  PROJECT  COMPLtTED 


1-^ 


.May  .967 , 


State 


Vermont,  Bennington. 


Number 
ot  beds 


22 


Millions 

.    $2.5 

4.0 

4.0 

.     10. 5 
4.0 


VA  share      State  share        Total 
(thousands)  (thousands)      protect 
(thousands) 


S123 


%\29 


$252 


3   CONSTRUCTI(<N  PROJECTS  GIVEN  TENTATIVE  APPROVAL 


Estimated  completion 


State 


.J_J. 


VA  partici-  Total  proj- 

Number     patron  (esti-  State         ect(esti- 

ol  beds       mated  m  share         mated  n 

thousands)  thousands) 


June  1968 Georgia,  Augusta 

January  1970 "™"m*^"L"'i'[; 

lanuary  1%9 'o*',  MarshaHtown 

ConslructKjn  not  begun ^.'^^'h^'r  °''S^'r-y 

December  1%8 Nebraska.  Grand  Island 

Construction  not  begun Ne*    ersey.  Men lo  Park. 

M3„  1968  Ne»»  Jersey.  Vineland 

Construction  nit  begun 2!!'^.''°I^-  '^i''''"''"-,----- 

December  1968 Rhode  Island.  Bristol.... 

May  1968 W|5ConsMi,  King 


19? 

$982 

$1,083 

$2,065 

200 

1.619 

1.620 

3,239 

80 

532 

538 

1,070 

88 

400 

400 

80O 

100 

744 

1.268 

2.012 

100 

820 

820 

1,540 

100 

592 

705 

1,297 

50 

209 

209 

418 

30 

364 

389 

753 

200 

1,181 

1.700 

2,881 

ToUI. 


-f-f 


1.140 


7,443 


8,732  16.175 


4.  CONSTRUCTIOfl  APPLICATIONS  UNDER  REVIEW 


State  (by  date  application  was  received) 


Number  ot      VA  participa-     Total  proiect 
beds  tion  (estimated   (estimated  in 

m  thousands)      thousands) 


■.'assachuselts.  Holyoke 

A  sconsin.  King  (No.  Z)" 

Vortans,  Columbia  Falls 

New  lersey,  Vineland  (No.  2)'... 
New  Jersey.  Menio  Park  (No.  2). 
New  Hampshire,  Tilton 


Total. 


157 

$1,845 

$4. 220 

200 

1.602 

3.469 

13 

45 

545 

100 

858 

2,305 

100 

897 

1,794 

50 

290 

580 

620 

5.537 

12,973 

'  states  advised  that,  subject  to  availability  ot  Federal  Uinds, 
and  47  percent  ol  Wisconsin  project  costs. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  88th  Congress  I 
named  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
;Mr.  Everett  i  to  head  the  special  sub- 
conunittee  on  intermediate  care.  He  has 
performed  the  same  function  in  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  and  has  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
luasing  care.  He  and  his  colleagues  on 


VA  will  participate  at  50  percent  of  New  Jersey  (Vineland  No.2) 

that  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Roberts  1,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  SatterfieldJ,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr,  Dun- 
can 1 ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  HammerschmidtJ  in  their  hearings 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
thoroughly   reviewed   the   nursing   care 


program  and  bring  to  us  today  the  bills 
H.R.  7481  and  H.R.  16902.  For  their  ac- 
tivities, I  thank  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  several  veterans  or- 
ganizations relating  to  the  bills  we  are 
today  considering: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  DC.  May  17,  196S. 
Hon  Olin  E  Teague, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Vetera»s 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Teague:  The  American 
Legion  appreciates  the  action  of  your  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  H.R.  16902.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  care  and  treatment  hi  veterans  In 
State  veterans'  homes. 

As  your  Committee  knows  from  the  many 
reports  and  studies  available  to  it.  hospital, 
domiciliary,  and  nursing  bed  care  costs  con- 
tinue to  increase  annually.  This  Is  attributa- 
ble to  the  growing  costs  of  construction  and 
equipment,  food  and  drugs,  and  wages  and 
salaries.  State  home  facilities  are  not  im- 
mune from  these  increases 

Although  our  mandate  from  the  1967  Na- 
tional Convention  seeks  a  higher  per  diem 
payment  to  State  homes  for  hospital  care 
than  is  provided  under  H  R  16902.  we  believe 
that  the  rate  provided  in  this  bill  would  im- 
prove the  ability  of  these  homes  to  provide 
adequate  domiciliary  and  nursing  bed  care 
of  war  veterans. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  grant  a,uthor- 
ized  by  P.L.  88-450  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
the  construction  of  nursing  bed  care  facil- 
ities, an  extension  of  the  authorization  of  $5 
million  each  fiscal  year  through  June  30.  1974 
would  enable  additional  States  to  develop 
plans  and  programs,  and  tx3  process  their 
applications  for  this  grant. 

The  American  Legion  urges  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herald   E.   Stringer, 

Director 

Veterans    of    Foreign     Wars    of 
the  United  States. 

Washington.  D.C..  .Wat/   17,   1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman.    House    Committee    on    Veterans 
Affairs.  Rayburn   House  Office  Building. 
Wasfnngton.  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :   This  is  In  refer- 
ence to  H.R.  16902,  which  would  Increase  the 
VA's    cost    of    caring    for    veterans    in    State 
homes,  which  has  been  reported  to  the  full 
House    and    is    scheduled    for    consideration 
next  week. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly 
supports  the  increased  per  diem  rate  for 
hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing  home  care 
as  proposed  in  this  bill.  Likewise,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  supports  the 
extension  of  the  grant-in-aid  construction 
program  for  an  additional  five  years.  This  is 
the  Federal-State  program  which  assists  the 
several  states  in  the  construction  of  State 
home  facilities  for  furnishing  nursing  care 
to  veterans. 

The  more  than  1.400,000  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  will  be  deeply  appreciative  if  the 
House  will  favorably  consider  and  approve 
H  R.  16902  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

May  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E    Teague, 

Chairman.    House    Committee    on    VeteraJi.i 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague;  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans    urges   early    and    favorable    Hou.'* 
consideration  of  H  R.  16902,  reported  by  your 


committee  on  May  14  and  commends  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
recommending  the  small,  but  needed  in- 
crease in  the  amount  which  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  pay  for  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans 

homes. 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
National  Director  of  Legislation,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Mat  17,  1968. 
Re  H.R.  16902 
Hon.  Olin  Teague, 

Chairman,    House    Veterans'    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, Rayburn   House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 
AMVETS   would   favor   this   legislation   to 
promote  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
in  State  veteran  homes  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  present  program  for  five  additional 
years. 

Ralph  E.  Hall, 
National  Executive  Director,  Amvets. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc. 

Washington,  DC,  May  16,  1968. 
The  National  Commander's  Statement  on 
H.R    16902: 

The  National  Commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I.  USA.  being  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  one  of  the 
biggest  State  Homes  in  the  country  for  many 
years,  feels  this  increase  is  long  overdue  It  is 
apparent  that  more  and  more  of  the  older 
veterans  need  nursing  home  care  which  en- 
tails a  great  expense  on  the  state. 

Philip  F.  O'Brien, 
National  Commander. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  historical  analysis,  prepared 
by  the  Veterans'  Admini.stration,  on  the 
nature  of  State  liomes  and  Federal  as- 
sistance thereto: 

Appendix 
Historical  Analysis  of  the  Nature  of  the 
State  Home  Program  for  V'eterans  and  Re- 
lated   State-Federal    Responsibility    for 
Such  Care 

Following  the  Civil  War.  a  ntunber  of  States 
established  State  Homes  for  the  domiciliation 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  These  were 
originally  erected  or  acquired  and  operated 
entirely  at  State  expense.  The  first  enactment 
to   provide   for    payment    of    Federal    aid   to 
Elates   which    maintained    Homes   in   w,'hlch 
certain  disabled   soldiers  and   sailors  of  the 
United  States  received  care  was  the  Act  of 
August  27,   1888.'  The  legislative  history,  as 
reflected  in  the  debates  reported  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  Senate  Report  No.  754, 
50th   Congress,   to   accompany   S.   2116,   and 
House    Report   No.    2821,    50th    Congress,    to 
accompany  H.R.   7939    (copies  of  reports  re- 
produced  herein)-  show  that  the  care  pro- 
vided in  suites  Homes  for  which  the  Federal 
aid  would  l>e  paid  was  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  type  of  care  then  being  provided  by  the 
FederalGovernment  in  the  existing  National 
Home  system.  For  example,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on    Military    Affairs    in    reporting    S. 
2116,  amended  the  bill  as  Introduced  in  or- 
der to  make  "the  bill  accord  in  the  matter  of 
rule  of  admission  with  that  now  in  force  and 
governing  admissions  to  the  National  Home." 
Also,  Hon.  Levi  Maish  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  on  the  measure  ( 19  Congressional  Rec- 
ord  6552)    is  reported  to  have   stated:    "We 
propose  simply  to  admit  into  the  State  homes 
for   disabled   soldiers   upon   the  same   terms 
on  which  they  are  now  admitted  to  national 
homes.  ..." 


'  A  chronological  statement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  subsequent  amendments 
or  enactments  follows  this  commentary  be- 
ginning on  p.  12. 

=  The  source  material  is  reproduced  herein 
beginning  on  p.  17  and  ending  on  p.  42. 


That  the  Natiorjvl  Home  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers  primarily  provided  a  type  of 
care  which  we  designate  today  as  •'domiciliary 
care"  would  se-m  to  be  generally  recognized. 
The  following  cxljacts  from  annual  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  Ulustratlve: 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883: 
".  .  .  The  men  are  well  cared  for,  are  com- 
fortably clothed,  housed,  and  fed:  all  proper 
means  are  taken  for  their  occupation  and 
amusement,  and  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  the  Board  docs  not  know  what  more 
can  be  done  than  has  already  been  done  by 
Congress  for  making  a  comfort;ible  home  for 
these  dLsabled  soldiers  where  they  can  hap- 
pily sjiend  their  declining  years." 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884: 
".  .  .  It  believes  that  as  the  result  of  its 
labors  the  money  appropri.ition  by  Congress 
h.as  been  economically  expended,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  have  been  well  housed, 
nourished,  and  clothed,  and  that  they  have 
been  made  as  happy  as  clrcumsUinces  will 
jjermit.  And  the  Board  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Its  endeavor  has  consuuilly  been 
to  make  the  Institution  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  home  for  the  members  and  not  a  mere 
asvlum. 

"To  attain  this  end,  chapels,  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  objects  of  amusement  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  theaters,  greenhouses,  etc.,  have 
been  furnished.  The  table  is  as  Kood  as  the 
money  available  will  permit,  and  the  cloth- 
ing is  all  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  believed 
by  the  Board  that  in  no  public  Institution 
have  men  ever  been  better  housed,  fed.  and 
clothed  than  they  are  in  the  National  Home." 
Many  years  later  the  Comptroller  General 
had  occasion  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  acts  relating 
to  Federal  aid  payments  to  Stjite  homes  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
care  authorized.  35  Comp  Gen  476.  B -125206, 
February  '2i.  1956.  His  letter  of  February  24, 
1956  furnishing  a  copy  of  that  decision  to  the 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
states  in  part: 

"The  1888  act  as  amended  does  not  define 
home'  and  what  the  Congress  intended  as  a 
prerequisite  upon  the  States  to  their  becom- 
ing eligible  for  the  Federal-aid  payments  can 
be  ascertained  only  from  the  language  it 
used  and  the  sense  in  which  the  particular 
words  then  were  understood.  The  language  of 
the  act  itself  authorizes  payments  only  where 
the  States  had  established  or  thereafter  shall 
establish  a  home.  The  sense  in  which  the 
Congress  used  the  word  home'  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  attached  decision  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  For  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  decision  we  haye  con- 
cluded that  the  Congress  meant  an  institu- 
tion which  would  primarily  furnish  domi- 
ciliary care  for  the  veterans.  The  term  'domi- 
ciliary care'  seems  to  have  meant  the  fur- 
nishing of  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  to  the 
veteran  and  such  incidental  medical  care 
as  is  necessary  to  his  maintenance.  The  term 
does  not  encompass  the  furnishing  primarily 
of  hospital  care  or  treatment.  Of  course,  un- 
der the  1939  amendment  the  furnishing  of 
hosplutl  care  or  treatment  In  the  homes  also 
would  entitle  the  home  to  the  Federal-aid 
payment." 

"The  full  text  of  the  letter  and  decision 
were  reprinted  m  CXjmmittee  Print  No,  213. 
84th  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  is  reproduced 
herein.  I  See  footnote  2.) 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  the  means 
utilized  to  care  for  those  disabled  veterans 
unable  to  earn  their  own  living  but  there 
is  still  for  consideration  the  degree  and  na- 
ture of  the  responsibility  for  such  care  as 
between  the  individual  StJites  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  carrying  out  the  State 
home  program,  .Some  eleven  States  expended 
more  than  $40,000,000  to  provide  such  care 
for  their  veterans  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
any  Federal  assistance,  "nie  aforementioned 
Congressional  Reports.  50th  Congress,  as  well 
as  Exhibit  A  thereto,  contain  a  number  ol 
replies  obtained  in  response  to  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  proposed   bill    (which,  as  previ- 


ously indicated,  was  enacted  as  the  Act  of 
August  27.  1888).  The  communication  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  Included  an  extract 
from  the  Governor's  Annual  Message,  read- 
ing in  part  as  follows: 

"The  care  of  those  who  are  disabled  from 
earning  their  own  livelihood,  in  consequence 
of  wounds  received,  or  of  sickness  contracted 
in  the  service  of  their  country  in  time  of  uar, 
is  a  sacred  trust  upon  the  people,  of  the 
State.  They  gave  up  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  business,  and  de- 
voted their  lives,  health,  and  energies  lo  the 
defense  of  the  Union,  They  should  be  the 
wards  of  the  State,  and  it  should  be  our  rare, 
when  they  become  and  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves  or  their  famili.s,  to  look  after 
them,  make  their  future  pathway  in  life  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  and  do  all  that  we  can 
to  secure  their  comfort  and  alleviate  their 
suffering."  | Emphasis  added, I'' 

History  establishes  that  Congress  did  not 
feel  It  necessary  to  assume  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility lor  the  care  of  disabled  needy 
veterans.  "The  passage  of  the  1888  Act  dem- 
onstrated that  it  intended  to  leave  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  with  the  suites 
but  authorized  u  Federal  sharing  of  costs 
to  alleviate  the  burden  upon  State  taxation. 
To  that  degree,  it  seems  plain  that  the  care 
of  these  war  veterans  was  considered  to  be  a 
responsibility  of  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  States.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Senate  Report  754  hiip- 
port  this  view: 

"It  can  not  be  seriously  doubted  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  first  insuince. 
Is  justly  chargeable  with  the  care  of  its  de- 
fenders' and  more  especially  of  those  who 
aided  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
in  the  late  war.  who.  by  thousands,  have  be- 
come, from  the  effects  of  service  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  physically  disabled  from 
earning  a  livelihood.  In  no  proper  sense  can 
the  responsibility  for  the  entire  care  of  the 
veterans  of  its  wars  be  cast  upon  the  States 
when  the  local  burden  always  Includes  a 
liberal  item  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  indigents  usually  found  in  every  com- 
munity. This  is  a  sutricient  ."strain,  in  that 
direction,  upon  the  t.ixpayer, 

"The  care  and  support  of  the  Indigent  and 
disabled  soldier  is  essentially  a  F'ederal  ob- 
ligation, and,  in  the  Judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, it  is  neither  wl.se.  Just,  nor  patriotic 
for  a  nation,  by  delay  or  otherwise,  to  evade 
it." 


'The  necessity  for  national  aid  to  the 
States  becomes  still  further  apparent  from 
reports  bv  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home  for  DLsabled  Volunu-er 
Soldiers  .   .   ," 

.  •  *  •  • 

"It  seems  quite  plain  lo  your  committee 
that  a  portion  of  this  burden,  yea,  the  greater 
part  of  It  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." [Emphasis  supplied.] 

House  Report  2821  is  of  a  similar  import. 
.-iS  is  the  debate  in  the  House,  See.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Hon.  Laird's  comments  (floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  as  they  appear  in  19  Con- 
gressional Record  6552,  July  19.  1888.  as  lol- 
lows : 

"The  report  of  the  managers  [of  Soldiers 
homes)  demonstrates  that  cither  we  muEt 
build  additional  homes,  we  must  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  those  in  existence,  or  we  must 
grant  aid  to  the  States  and  encourage  them 
m  caring  for  these  veterans,  or  refuse  to  do 
anything  and  let  these  men  take  care  oi  them- 
selves to  the  end  of  life." 

.  .  •  •  • 

"The  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  is  clear,  distinct,  and  pracucal. 
They  ask  ub  to  give  them  as  much  money 


■  Not  all  of  the  State  communications  are 
as  precise  in  pinpointing  the  responsibUity 
for  the  care  of  needy  w&c  veterans  nor  do  all 
reflect  the  same  view. 
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w  Eidd  w  'he  capacity  of  the  present  soldiers' 
home6.  or  to  pass  this  law  and  encourage  the 
States  to  care  for  their  oum  men  .  .  .".  |  Em- 
phasis supplied.] 

No  history  reflecting  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  Home  pro- 
gram would  be  complete  without  some  ref- 
erence to  the  early  views  expressed  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration  reports  to  Congress 
which  may  be  found  in  Senate  Report  No. 
705,  76th  Congress,  to  accompany  H.R.  4647. 
In  a  report  dated  April  13.  1939.  to  the  Chair- 
man House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
the  then  Administrator  stated,  in  part: 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  inclined  to 
favor  a  greater  utilization  of  the  domiciliary 
beds  under  its  control. 

This  policy  was  established  some  years 
.iffo  and  has  been  emphasized  since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  National  Home  of  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers  with  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau  and  Pension  Bureau.  Fur- 
ther construction  on  the  part  of  States  for 
the  care  of  veterans  entitled  to  domiciliary 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
has  not  been  encouraged.  This  feeling  that 
State  reli£X  should  not  be  extended  is  based 
on  the  thought  that  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  In  making  provision  for  domi- 
ciliary care  of  veterans  of  the  World  War 
should  be  undertaken  by  one  agency;  and 
since  the  Federal  Government  had  entered 
this  held  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  that  necessary  provisions 
for  the  World  War  group  be  made  in  Veterans" 
AdminJstration  facilities.  " 

Also  on  April  24.  1939.  the  Administrator 
reported  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

'Congress  has  decided  that  the  care  of  our 
disabled  veterans  is  a  lunction  of  the  Federal 
Government:  and  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recoenized  and  assumed  this  obli- 
gation, it  is  not  good  administrative  policy 
to  encourage  the  State  governments  to  par- 
allel or  duplicate  these  efforts.  If  the  States 
are  encouraged  to  assume  this  function,  then 
It  will  certainly  follow  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  undertake  to  build  to  meet 
the  peak  load.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  no  desire  to  avoid  the  obligation  of  a 
full  iissumpt'-on  of  providing  care  for  our  dis- 
abled veterans,  but  it  is  felt  to  be  econom- 
ically and  administratively  unsound  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  this  care  and 
in  addition  to  assist  State  governments  In 
providing  similar  care.  " 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Con- 
grefs  did  not  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  VA  It  enacted  H  R.  4647.  which  became 
Pvibllc  Law  No,  250.  76th  Congress,  increasing 
;he  amount  payable  as  a  subsidy  to  the  States 
and  expanding  the  base  also  authorizing  aid 
payments  where  a  veteran  eligible  for  VA 
hospitalization  was  admitted  to  a  State  Home 
for  purposes  of  hospitalization. 

The  view  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  veterans  rests  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  and  not  up>on  the  States  has 
been  given  expression  from  time  to  time.  For 
example,  in  the  Hearings  before  tJhe  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  on  S.  861.  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  State  Homes  for  support  of  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  and  Sailors.  June  18.  1943,  we 
find  I  page  8)  Senator  Reynolds.  Chairman, 
saying: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  these  Inmatee. 
residents  of  your  State  hospitals  are  veterans 
of  the  Federal  Governnaent.  are  veterans  of 
the  Umted  States  Government,  it  strikes  me 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  main- 
Ptiin  those  men  and  eliminate  the  cost  from 
the  States.  .  .  ." 

See  also  arguments  and  briefs  presented 
to  the  Comptroller  General  (which  led  to  the 
decision  of  February  24.  1956.  35  Comp.  Gen. 
476.  supra  I  to  the  Congress,  printed  in  the 
Hearings  before  the  House  Cdtamittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  on  H  R.  4446  et  al.  Legisla- 
tion Proposing  Construction  Aid  to  State 
Soldiers'  Homes,  and  Regulating  Federal  Pay- 
ments Thereto,  January  25  and  26,  1966.  In 


the  same  vein,  the  former  Administrator  pre- 
sented the  VA  legislative  policy  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  on  April  3. 
1963.  during  which  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place: 

"Mr.  FiNO.  Mr.  Oleason.  on  page  2  you  say, 
and  1  quote: 

•'  'There  are  other  patients  who  cannot  be 
rehabilitated  to  this  point  and  need  atten- 
tion in  a  nursing  home  or  other  suitable  en- 
vironment. What  to  do  for  this  group  poses 
a  large  question  to  which  we  have  not  found 
the  iir.swer." 

•'Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  that 
the  responsibiiity  to  all  veterans  is  a  Fed- 
eral problem  and  not  a  local  or  State 
problem? 

"Mr.  Gleason.  In  my  opinion,  Congress- 
man, I  heliexe  it  is  a  Federal  problem.  The 
veteran  served  the  United  States,  not  any 
particular  State."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
( Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  on  Position  of  the  VA  on  Bills  Re- 
lated to  Provision  of  Nursing  Care  for  Vet- 
erans, etc..  VA  Legislative  Policy— Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  April  3.  May  28. 
1963,  page  180.) 

The  preceding  paragraph  notwithstanding, 
there  is  abundant  legislative  history  reflect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  payments  as  being  a 
Federal  contribution  to  State  Homes  to  aid 
in  the  care  of  certain  veterans  who  are  domi- 
ciled therein.  See  for  example.  House  Report 
No.  1702.  80th  Congress,  to  accompany  H.R. 
1562.  April  8.  1948.  which  was  enacted  as 
Public  Law  531.  80th  Congress  and  provided 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  amount  pay- 
able: Senate  Report  No.  2243.  81st  Congress, 
to  accompany  S.  3889.  August  3.  1950:  House 
Report  No.  1076.  82nd  Congress,  ^o  accom- 
panv  H.R.  3548.  September  27.  1951;  House 
Committee  (on  VA)  Print  No.  62.  and  No. 
219.  86th  Congress.  May  27.  1959  and  April 
8.  1960.  respectively;  House  Report  No.  1535. 
86th  Congress,  to  accompany  H.R.  10596. 
April  21.  1960;  etc. 

Until  the  enactment  of  Public  No.  250, 
76th  Congress.  August  1.  1939.  the  only  hos- 
pitalization which  came  within  the  purview 
of  the  Act  of  August  27.  1888  was  that  which 
was  furnished  by  the  State  Home  as  an  inci- 
dent to  domiciliary  care.  This  Act.  in  addi- 
tion, authorized  Federal  aid  payments  to 
State  Homes  for  veterans  who  are  admitted 
for  ptu-poses  of  hospitalization  and  are  eli- 
gible for  such  care  by  the  VA.  Thereafter,  if 
a  veteran  was  eligible  for  domiciliary  or  hos- 
pital care  by  the  VA  and  was  admitted  to  a 
State  Home  for  either  type  care,  federal  aid 
payment  was  authorized.  See  19  Comp.  Gen. 
53i.  B-6897.  November  29.  1939,  herein  re- 
produced; 35  Comp.  Gen.  476.  B-125206.  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1956.  reprinted  in  Committee  Print 
No.  213.  84th  Congress,  reproduced  herein. 

The  foregoing  reflects  a  clear  State  recog- 
nition and  assumption  of  its  responsibilities 
to  Its  citizens  (including  veterans i  and  to  an 
Impressive  degree  a  Federal  recognition  and 
assumption  of  a  more  limited  sharing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  type  of  care  provided  in 
the  State  Home  situation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  for  many  years  continuously 
provided  financial  contribution  to  the  States 
which  care  for  eligible  veterans  in  a  State 
Home,  thus  assisting  the  State  and  also  meet- 
ing the  Federal  responsibility  at  reasonable 
Federal  cost.  Compelling  arguments  can  be 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  question  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  legislative  pattern,  long 
established,  rather  persuasively  tends  toward 
a  conclusion  that  the  Federal  responsibility 
has  been  Congresslonally  viewed  as  some- 
what secondary  or  auxiliary  to  that  of  those 
States  who  have  undertaken  veterans'  Home 
care  programs.  It  is  in  form  a  grant-in-aid 
to  provide  partial  financial  relief  from  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  responsibility  his- 
torically assumed  by  many  of  the  States  for 
this  form  of  care  extended  to  war  veterans 
residing  within  their  boundaries. 


CHRONOLOGY     OF     FEDERAL     LAWS     RELATING     TO 
STATE     HOME    PROGRAM     FOR    VETERANS 

The  basic  Act  of  August  27.  1888,  25  Stat 
450.  reads  as  follows: 

"An  Act  to  provide  aid  to  State  or  Terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  United  States."" 

•Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled:    Tliat    all 
States  or  Territories  which  have  established, 
or    which    shall    hereafter    estitblish.    State 
homes    for   disabled   soldiers    and    sailors   of 
the  United  States  who  served  in  the  war  of 
rebellion,  or  in   any   previous   war,   who  are 
disabled   by   age.   disease,   or   otherwise,   and 
by  reason  of  such  disability  are  Incapable  of 
earning  a  living,  provided  such  disability  was 
not   incurred   in   service   against    the   United 
States,  shall  be  paid  for  every  such  disabled 
soldier  or  sailor  who  may  be  admitted   and 
cared   for  in  such  home  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  number  ot 
such    persons   for   whose   care    any   State   or 
Territory  shall  receive  the  said  payment  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  it  may  prescribe,  but  the  said  State 
or  Territorial  homes  shall  be  exclusively  un- 
der  the   control    of   the   respective   Stale   or 
Territorial    authorities,    and    the    Board    of 
Managers    shall    not    have    nor    assume    any 
management  or  control  of  said  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial homes.  The  Board  ot  Managers  ot  the 
National   Home   shall,   however,   have   power 
to  have  the  said  State  or  Territorial  homes 
inspected  at  such   times  as  it  may   consider 
necessary,  and  shall  report  the  result  of  sucl; 
inspections  to  Congress  in  its  annual  report 
"Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty   thousand   dollars,   or  so   much    thereoi 
a£  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise  appropriated,    to   carry   out   the   provi- 
sions   of    this    act,    and    payments    to    the 
Stales  or  Territories  under  it  sliall  be  made 
quarterly  by  the  said  Board  of  Managers  lor 
the   National   Home  for  Disabled   Volunteers 
10    the    officers    of    the    respective    States   or 
Territories   entitled,   duly  authorized   to   re- 
ceive such  payments,  and  shall  be  accounted 
for  as  are  the  appropriations,   for  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers,  " 

This  Act  provided  for  the  payment  at  thi 
rate  of  $100  per  annum  to  the  Homes. 

This  Act  was  amended  by  appropriation 
Act  of  March  2,  1889.  25  Stat.  975.  which 
added  the  following  proviso: 

•Provided.  That  hereafter  no  State  under 
this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  each  soldier  or  sailor  by  such  State.'" 

This  proviso  was  eliminated  by  the  appro- 
priation Act  of  April   4.   1890,  26  Stat.  39. 

By  the  appropriation  Act  of  August  5.  1892 
for  'the  fiscal  year  1893.  27  Stat.  384.  the 
following  proviso  was  adopted: 

"Provided,   That  one-half   of   any   sum  or 

sums   retained   by   State   homes  on   account 

of  pensions  received  for  the  inmates  shall  be 

deducted  for  the  aid  herein  provided  for." 

The    language    continued    until    April    28. 

1904,  the   appropriation    Act   for   fiscal   year 

1905.  33   Stat.  504.   when   it  was  changed  to 
read  as  follows: 

"An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,   and   for  other  purposes." 

•■S-I.\TE  OR  TERRITORIAL  HOMES  FOR  DIS- 
ABLED Soldiers  and  Sailors:  For  continuiiiK 
aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes  for  the 
support  of  disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  approved  August 
twenty-seventh.  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  including  all  classes  of  soldiers 
admissible  to  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars:  Provided.  That  no 
part   of   tht.<!   appropriation   shall   be  appor- 


tioned to  any  State  or  Territorial  Home  un- 
til its  lau-s.  rules,  or  regulations  respecting 
the  pensions  of  its  inmates  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  an 
Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  entitled  'An  Act  pre- 
scribing regulations  for  the  Soldiers'  Home 
located  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes':  but  the 
above  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  any  State 
or  Territorial  Home  in.  >  tvhich  the  wives  or 
uidows  of  soldiers  are  admitted  and  main- 
tained: and  provided  further.  That  no  part 
0/  this  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned 
to  any  State  or  Territorial  Home  that  iiioin- 
tains  a  bar  or  canteen  where  intoxicating 
liquors  arc  sold." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisos  which 
are  underscored  in  the  loregomg  were  added 
by  this  Act  and  that  the  proviso  which  had 
been  lulopted  by  the  Act  of  August  5.  1892. 
was  eliminated. 

(Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1883, 
provided  that  a  Government  pension  of  an 
inmate  should  be  assigned  to  his  child,  wife, 
or  parent;  if  none,  to  be  paid  to  treasurer 
of  Home,  in  trust,  payable  while  an  inmate 
as  board  of  commissioners  thinks  best,  bal- 
ance payable  on  discharge  or  death.  Purpose 
of  inclusion  in  Act  of  April  28.  1904  was  to 
prevent  State  Homes  from  requiring  all  funds 
U3  be  deposited  with  Home  and  then  i-ssuing 
beer  chits  redeemable  on  premises  until  in- 
mates left  without  funds.  See  Cong.  Rec.  Vol. 
38.  Part  5.  Pages  4050-55,  March  31,  19041. 

The  next  change  appears  in  tlie  appropria- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1910.  March  4.  1909, 
:j5  Stat  1012,  which  provides: 

•An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  sun- 
dry civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

"State  or  Territorial  Homes  for  Disabled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors:  For  continuing  aid  to 
.state  or  territorial  homes  for  the  support 
i)f  disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  in  conlormity 
with  the  Act  approved  August  twenty-sev- 
enth. Eighteen  Hundred  and  eighty-eight,  in- 
cluding all  classes  of  soldiers  admissible  to 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
.soldiers,  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  to 
any  state  or  territorial  home  that  maintains 
a  bar  or  canteen  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold:  Provided  further.  That  for  any  sum 
or  sums  collected  in  any  manner  from  in- 
mates of  such  state  or  territorial  homes  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  said  homes  a  like 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  aid  here- 
in provided  for,  but  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  any  state  or  territorial  home  into 
uhich  the  wives  or  ividows  of  soldiers  arc 
admitted  and  maintained." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  underscored  pro- 
viso appears  here  for  the  first  lime  although 
the  exception  as  to  wives  and  widows  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  from  the  first  proviso  of 
the  Act  of  April  28.  1904,  which  in  all  other 
respects  is  eliminated. 

The  next  significant  amendment  was  made 
by  the  Act  of  January  27,  1920.  41  Stat.  399, 
Public  No.  126.  66th  Congress,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"An  Act  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes 
for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  the  United  States,"  approved  August 
27.  1888.  as  amended  March  2.  1889. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  aid  to 
State  or  Territorial  homes  for  the  support  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  August  27.  1888.  as  amended 
March  2.  1889,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•  "That  all  States  or  Territories  which  have 
established,  or  which  shall  hereafter  estab- 
lish, Stete  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  al  the  United  States  who  served   in 


the  Civil  War  or  in  any  previous  or  subse- 
quent war  who  are  disabled  by  age.  disease,  or 
otherwise,  and  by  reason  of  such  disability 
are  Incapable  of  earning  a  living,  provided 
such  disability  was  not  incurred  in  service 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  for 
every  such  disabled  soldier  or  sailor  who  may 
be  admitted  and  cared  lor  in  such  home  at 
the  rate  of  $120  per  annum. 

•'  "The  number  of  such  jjer.sons  for  whose 
c'.ire  any  State  or  Territory  shall  receive  the 
said  payment  under  this  Act  shall  be  as- 
cerUiined  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers under  such  regulations  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, but  the  said  SUite  or  Territorial  homes 
shall  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of 
the  respective  State  or  Territorial  author- 
ities, and  the  board  of  managers  shall  not 
have  nor  assume  any  inanagemenl  or  con- 
trol of  s.ild  State  or  Territorial  homes. 

•■  The  board  of  managers  of  the  national 
home    shall,    however,    have    power    to    have 
tlie  s;ad  State  or  Territorial  homes  inspected 
at  such  limes  as  it  may  consider  necessary, 
and  shall  report  the   result  of  such  inspec- 
tions to  Congress  in  its  annual  report:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  Stat<>  shall  be  paid  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding  one-half    the    cost    ol    maintenance 
of  each  soldier  or  sailor  by  such  State:  Pro- 
vidcd  further.  That  one-half  :>f  any  .^um  or 
Bunos  retained  by  State  homes  oii  account  of 
pensions  received  from  inmates  shail  be  de- 
ducted   from    the    aid    herein    provided    for. 
That  no  monev  shall  be  apportioned  to  any 
State  or  Territorial  home  that  maintains  a 
bar    or   canteen    where    intoxicating    liquors 
aje  .M)ld:  Provided  further.  That  for  any  sum 
or  Kums  collected  in  any  manner  from   in- 
mates ol  such  State  or  Terrluirlal  homes  to 
be  used  for  the  support  of  said  homes  a  like 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  aid  here- 
in  pro\-lded  for,   but  this  proviso  shall   not 
apply  to  any  State  or  Territorial  home  into 
which   tJie   wives   or  widows  of   soldiers   are 
adniiited  and  mainUiined."  "' 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  Act.  for  the  first 
time  since  1888.  changed  the  amount  pay- 
able from  $100  to  $120  per  annum.  The  other 
provisions  regarding  state  aid  include  the 
provisos  contained  in  the  Acts  of  March  2. 
1889   August  5.  1892.  and  March  4.  1909 

The  Act  of  July  3.  1930.  46  Stat  1016.  pro- 
vided for  the  consolidation  of  the  VA. 

The  language  of  the  1920  Act  remained 
substantially  unchanged  until  the  appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1934,  48  Stat,  301, 
June   16,   1933.  which  reads  as  follows: 

••An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecuuve  Office  and  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1934.  and  for  other  purposes. 

-Provided  further.  That  the  appropriation 
herein  made  for  domiciliary  care  shall  be 
av.ailable  for  continuing  aid  to  State  or  Ter- 
riWTial  homes  for  the  .support  of  disabled 
volunteer  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  approved  August  27.  1888 
(USC.  title  24.  sec  134).  as  amended,  in- 
cluding all  classes  of  veterans  admissible  to 
the  Veterans"  Administration  homes.'" 

Public  No.  141.  73rd  Congress.  48  Stat  519. 
March  27.  1934.  the  Appropriation  Act  for 
fisciil  vear  1935.  changed  the  final  phrase 
to  read  "for  those  veterans  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  Veterans"  Administration  facil- 
ities for  domlcilialry  care."" 

PubUc  No.  250.  76th  Congress.  52  Slat. 
1145  August  1.  1939.  increased  the  amount 
payable  from  $120  per  annum  lo  $240  and  ex- 
panded the  base  so  as  to  make  it  payable  on 
behalf  of  veterans  who  were  hospitalized  as 
wel'  as  those  who  were  domiciled  in  the  Stale 
home  Section  2  provides  in  pertinent  part: 
Provided.  That  said  payments  shall  be 
m.ade  regardless  of  whether  s;ud  veteran  may 
be  receiving  domiciliary  care  or  hospitaliza- 
tion in  said  home  and  the  approprial:onE  of 
ihe  Veterans'  Administration  for  medical, 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care  shall  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose:  Provided  further.  That 
no  payment  to  a  State  or  Territory  under  this 


Act  shall  be  made  for  any  period  prior  lo  the 
date  upon  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  determines  that  the  veteran 
un  whose  account  such  payment  is  requested 
is  eligible  for  such  care  in  a  Veterans"  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  facility."" 

The  change  in  the  base  made  by  Public 
No  250  supra,  was  retlected  In  Ihc  Appropri- 
atlim  Act  f.>r  fiscal  vear  1941.  Public  No  450. 
76th  Congress.  54  Stat  140.  April  18.  1940.  so 
that  it  read  "eligible  for  admission  to  Vet- 
erans" Administration  facilities  lor  hospital 
or  domiciliary  care" 

Public  Law  202.  78th  Congress.  57  St..t 
603.  December  17.  1943.  mcrea.sod  the  amount 
payable  to  Stale  homes  Irom  $240  Ui  $300 
per  annum. 

The  next  change  is  provided  in  Public 
Law  531.  80th  Congress,  62  Stal  237,  May  18, 
1948,  which  increased  the  rale  from  $300 
iA)  $500  a  year  effective  only  through  June 
30,    1951. 

Public  Law  823,  81st  Congress,  64  Stat.  981. 
September  23,  1950,  continued  the  per  capita 
increase  from  $300  to  $500  through  June  30. 
1956. 

The  Act  of  October  29.  1951,  Public  Uiv: 
227.  82nd  Congress,  65  Stat  C61.  provided 
that  the  penod  lor  which  payment  is  made 
should  not  ))e  diminished  by  any  time  lag 
ensuing  between  the  date  of  an  eligible  vet- 
enars  admission  to  a  StaU'  home  and  the 
dale  of  determination  of  eligibility  by  the 
VA.  in  any  case  where  a  request  for  a  deter- 
mination of  such  eligibility  is  received  liy 
the  VA  within  10  days  ol  the  cummencemeiu 
of  such  care.  If  a  request  is  not  received 
within  such  10-day  penod.  payment  ol  Icd- 
cral  .-lid  would  not  be  made  to  cover  any 
perirxl  jirior  to  the  receipt  ot  the  request. 

Public  Law  613.  83rd  Congress.  68  SUit  757. 
August  21,  1954.  increased  Irom  S500  t<*  $700 
per  annum  the  Federal  aid  ui  suites  lor  the 
support  of  veterans  domiciled  or  hospitalized 
in  Slate  homes  who  are  eligible  for  such  care 
in  VA  hospitals  or  homes  and  also  removed 
the  restrictive  date  ol  June  30,  1956.  whitlif 
had  been  imposed  on  the  $500  rale 

Public  Law  85-857,  September  2.  1958.  72 
Stat.  1105.  codified  title  38.  United  Statis 
Code,  repealed  the  basic  Act  ol  August  27. 
1888,  as  amended,  and  included  said  Act  in 
the  code  as  sections  101(19)  and  641-643 
with  a  change  of  language  but  not  ol  sub- 
.stance  It  reads  as  follows: 
Section  101(19)  : 

"1 19)  The  term  •State  home^  means  a  home 
establifhed  by  a  State  (other  than  a  iios-ses 
sioni  for  veterans  of  any  war  (including  the 
Indian  Wars)  disabled  by  age.  disease,  or 
otiierwlse  who  by  reason  of  such  disability 
are  incapable  of  earning  a  living  '" 
Section  G41 : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
State  at  the  annual  rate  of  $700  for  each  vet- 
eran of  any  war  cared  for  in  a  Slate  home 
(whether  (.r  not  he  is  receiving  hospilaliza- 
lion  or  domiciliary  care  therein)  in  such 
Stale  who  is  eligible  for  such  care  in  a  Vet- 
erans" Administration  facility:  however,  such 
payment  shall  not  be  more,  in  any  case,  than 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  such  yeteran"s  main- 
tenance in  such  State  home. 

"(b)  The  amount  payable  on  account  of 
any  State  home  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
for  any  veteran  cared  for  therein  shall  be  re- 
duced— 

••(1 )  by  one-half  of  any  amounts  retained 
by  such  home  from  any  payments  of  pension 
or  compensation  made  to  such  veteran:  and 

••(2)  unless  the  widows  or  wives  of  veterans 
of  -my  war  are  admitted  and  maintained  in 
such  State  home,  by  any  other  amounts  col- 
lected  in  any  manner  from  such  veteran  lo 
be  used  for  the  support  of  such  State  home 
■•(CI  No  amounts  shall  be  paid  on  account 
of  rnv  State  home  under  this  section  if  a 
bar  or  canteen  Is  maintained  therein  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold."" 
Section  642: 

•  (a)  The  Administrator  may  inspect  any 
State  home  at  such  times  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 
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"(b)  The  Administrator  may  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  on  account  of  whom  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  this  subchapter 
on  account  of  any  State  home,  but  shall 
have  no  authority  over  the  management  or 
control  of  any  State  home." 

Section  643 : 

"Payments  on  account  of  any  veteran  of 
any  war  cared  for  in  a  State  home  shall  be 
made  under  this  subchapter  only  from  the 
date  the  .Administrator  receives  a  request  for 
determination  of  such  veteran's  eligibility: 
however,  if  such  request  Is  received  by  the 
Administrator  within  ten  days  after  care  of 
such  veterans  begins,  payments  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  such  veteran  from  the  date 
care  Isegan  ' 

The  codification,  supra,  was  recognized  In 
the  'Appropriation  hcX,  for  fiscal  year  1960, 
PuBllc  Law  86-255.  73  Stat  511,  September 
14,  1959.  so  that  It  read  "as  authorized  by 
section  641  of  title  38.  United  States  Code". 

Public  Law  8&-625.  74  Stat  424  July  12, 
1960,  changed  the  method  of  payment  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  State  homes  for  war  veterans  from 
an  iinnual  to  a  per  diem  basis.  This  eliminated 
the  majUmum  annual  amount  payable  of  $700 
anxl  subatitut^d  a  dally  maximum  amount 
pavable  of  S2  50. 

Public  Law  87-819.  76  Stat  935.  October  15, 
1962.  amended  38  USC  641(b)  to  prohibit 
any  offset  or  reduction  In  federal  aid  pay- 
ments for  the  care  of  certain  war  veterans 
in  State  homes  because  of  amounts  retained 
or  collected  by  such  homes  from  the  estates  of 
deceased  veteran  members  and  \ised  for  edu- 
cational, recreational,  entertainment,  post- 
exchange,  or  other  utilities  or  facilities  not 
specifically  required  by  State  law. 

The  next  major  revision  resulted  from  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  88-150,  78  Stat  500. 
.\tigust  19,  1964.  This  Act  dealt  primarily  with 
nursing  home  care.  In  order  to  make  more 
such  facilities  available,  the  Act  expands  the 
base  for  payments  by  providing  a  rate  of  $3.50 
per  day  to  State  homes  for  nurslne  homa 
care  eliminates  all  offset  and  reduction  pro- 
\isions  formerly  contained  in  Section  641(b), 
and  also  deletes  the  bar  to  payments  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  To  further  en- 
courage the  States  to  provide  nursing  home 
care  beds,  section  4  of  the  Act  authorizes  a 
five-year  protrram,  supported  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  per  year,  of  matching  grants 
to  States  for  the  construction  of  additional 
State  home  facilities  to  furnish  nursing  home 
care  to  war  veterans.  These  funds  are  not  to 
enlarge  or  increase  existing  facilities  for  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  care  but  are  limited  to 
the  purpose  of  construction  of  nursing  home 
care  facilities. 

The  foregoing  reflects  the  sections  of  the 
applicable  laws,  their  scope,  and  the  rates 
in  effect  under  the  program.  The  law  now 
reads : 

Section  101(19)  : 

"1 19)  The  term  State  home'  means  a  home 
established  by  a  State  (other  than  a  posses- 
sion) for  veterans  of  any  war  (Including  the 
Indian  Wars)  disabled  by  age,  disease,  or 
otherwise  who  by  reason  of  such  disability 
are  incapable  of  earning  a  living.  Such 
terms  also  includes  such  a  home  which  fur- 
nishes nursing  home  care  for  veterans  of  any 
war." 

Section  641 : 

"The  Administrator  shall  pay  each  State  at 
the  per  diem  rate  of  S2.50  for  each  veteran 
of  .xny  war  receiving  hospitalization  or  domi- 
ciliary care  in  a  State'  home  in  such  State 
if  the  veteran  is  eligible  for  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  In  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility,  and  at  the  per  diem  rate 
of  $3.50  for  each  veteran  of  any  war  receiv- 
ing nursing  home  care  in  a  State's  home  in 
such  State,  if  such  veteran  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of 
section  610ia)  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
requirement  In  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall,  for  this  purpose,  refer  to 
the  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  neces- 
sary nursing  home  care;  however,  such  pay- 


ment shall  not  be  more.  In  any  case,  than 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  main- 
tenance In  such  State  home." 

Section  642: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  Inspect  any 
State  home  at  such  times  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  ascertain  the 
number  of  persons  on  account  of  whom  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  this  subchapter 
on  account  of  any  State  home,  but  shall 
have  no  authority  over  the  management  or 
control  of  any  State  home." 

Section  643: 

"Payments  on  account  of  any  veteran  of 
any  war  cared  for  In  a  State  home  shall  be 
made  under  this  suljchapter  only  from  the 
date  the  Administrator  receives  a  request  for 
determination  of  such  veteran's  eligibility; 
however,  if  such  request  is  received  by  the 
Administrator  within  ten  days  after  care  of 
such  veteran  begins,  payments  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  such  veteran  from  the  date 
care  began  " 

A  recapitulation  of  the  rate  changes  fol- 
lows: Act  of  August  27,  1888,  $100  per  year 
for  each  veteran  domiciled  in  a  State  home: 
Act  of  January  27,  1920,  amount  increased 
to  $120  per  year;  to  $240  a  year  by  the  Act 
of  August  1,1939:  to  $300  a  year  by  the  Act 
of  December  17,  1943;  to  $500  through  June 
30,  1951  by  the  -Act  of  May  18,  1948;  $500 
continued  until  June  30,  1956  by  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950:  to  $700  per  annum  with 
no  time  limitation  by  the  Act  of  August  21. 
1954;  a  change  in  method  from  $700  per 
annum  to  $2.50  per  day  by  the  Act  of  July 
12,  I960:  a  special  exemption  from  the  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  certain  monies  collected 
.and  vised  for  certain  purpose  by  the  -Act  of 
October  15.  1962;  and  the  elimination  of  all 
reduction  provisions  with  an  additional  base 
for  payment  for  nursing  home  care  at  the 
rate  of  S3. 50  per  day  by  the  Act  of  Augtist 
19.  1964. 

Source  material  referred  to  In  the  Historical 
Analysis 

|S.  Kept.  No.  754,  50th  Cong.,  first  sess,) 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

March  26,  1888. — Ordered  to  be  printed 
Mr.    Mandehson    from    the    Committee    on 

Military  Affairs,   submitted   the   following 

report 

[To  accompany  bill  S,  2116] 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2116)  entitled 
"A  bin  to  provide  aid  to  State  homes  for  the 
support  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  and  their  widows  and  orphans,"  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  Ln  con- 
nection with  various  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  departments  of 
States  and  other  papers  relating  thereto, 
and,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  subject- 
matter,  repoi^  the  bill  back  with  some 
amendments  and  recommended  its  passage. 

The  bill,  as  Introduced,  provided: 

■That  all  States  which  have  established, 
or  which  shall  hereafter  establish.  State 
homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States  who  served  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  or  in  any  previous  war,  shall 
be  paid  for  every  such  disabled  soldier  or 
sailor  and  widow  or  orphan  thereof  who 
may  be  admitted  and  cared  for  In  such  home 
for  one  year  the  sum  of  $100." 

The  number  for  which  a  State  should  re- 
ceive pay  to  t>e  ascertained  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers;  the  States  to  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  their  State  homes,  with 
power  in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home  to  inspect  the  same;  pay- 
ments to  be   made  quarterly. 

It  can  not  be  seriously  doubted  that  the 
Federal  Government,  In  the  first  instance, 
is  justly  chargeable  with  the  care  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  more  especially  of  those  who 
added  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  Union 
in    the    late  war,   who,   by   thousands,   have 


become,  from  the  effects  of  service  and  the 
infirmities  of  iige.  physically  disabled  from 
earning  a  livelihood.  In  no  proper  sense  can 
the  responsibility  for  the  entire  care  of  the 
veterans  of  its  wars  be  cast  upon  the  States 
when  the  local  burden  always  Includes  a 
liberal  item  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  indigents  usually  found  in  every  com- 
munity. Tills  is  a  sufficient  strain,  In  th.^t 
direction,  upon  the  taxpayer. 

Tlie  care  and  support  of  the  indigent  and 
disabled  soldier  is  essentially  a  Federal  obli- 
gation, and.  In  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, it  is  neither  wise.  Just,  nor  patriotic 
for  a  nation,  by  delay  or  otherwise,  to  evade 
it. 

The  Government  has  conceded  the  merit 
of  this  obligation  and  the  necesslt-y  for  Its 
discharge.  By  the  act  of  March  3.  1865.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  erection  of  a  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  of  the 
late  war,  and  by  various  .icts  since  it  has 
made  appropriations  for  the  erection  of 
branch  homes  and  provided  for  the  support 
of  Inmates  therein,  extending  the  provision 
concerning  admissions  to  disabled  veterans 
of  all  our  wars. 

The  necessity  for  action  at  this  time  In 
the  direction  indicated  in  the  bill  is  dem- 
onstrated, In  part,  by  statements  recently 
furnished  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  disabled  and 
indigent  soldiers  In  the  States.  It  will  appear 
therefrom  that  there  are  at  present  in  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  States  because  of 
their  pxjverty  an  aggregate  that  Is  quite 
startling.  Senator  Manderson,  in  a.  recent 
speech  in  the  Senate,  presented  a  tabulat.ed 
list,  by  States,  of  those  who  are  In  alms- 
houses of  the  country,  which  your  commit- 
tee deem  it  proper  to  herewith  present: 

VETERANS  IN  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  BECAUSE  OF 
THEIR  POVERTY,  AND  DEPENDENTS,  AT  NOON  OCT.  15, 
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Veterans  Dependents 

Total 

Arkansas      

6 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

274 
...         _11 

%74 
15 
17 
21 

1 
4 

91 
2 
1 

51 
1 
6 

275 
15 

365 
17 
18 
72 

Fkinda           

3 

4 

Georgia 

Idatio      

14 

2? 

827 

167 
116 
119 

9 
50 

6 
113 

994 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

208 

229 

66 

100 
8 

324 
348 

75 
150 

14 

Maine            

...        1,097 

1,110 

36 

Massactiusetts 

Michipan              ........ 

...        8,798 
473 

112 
96 
15 

8,91U 
569 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

77 

92 
7 

118 

62 

1 

200 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

16 

17 
1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

266 
346 

95 
15 

361 
361 

7 

New  York         

1,782 

206 

2 

480 

1,938 

North  Carolina        

12 

14 

Ohio 

732 

1,212 
10 

721 

2,958 

4 

20 

5 

75 

•       2 

1 

14 
45 

3,679 

Rhode  Island 

15 
27 

19 
47 

Texas 

Vermont 

12 
99 
12 

17 
174 

14 

Washington  ternlory 

11 

44 

12 
53 

125 

170 

Wvomm?  ^erfitorv 

1 

Total 

...      16,856 

...      '8,000  . 

4,945 

21, 801 
1 8,  COO 

Total 

8.856  . 

13,801 

15, 152 

Total 

28,953 
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There  are  many  more  supported  by  private 
charity,  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  by 
the   Grand   .Army   of   the   Republic. 

The  necessity  for  national  aid  to  the 
States  becomes  still  further  apparent  from 
reports  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
soldiers.  In  their  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1885,  the  Board  says: 

•The  increase  In  the  membership  of  the 
National  Home  (and  branches)  has  been 
constant,  and  for  reasons  referred  to  here- 
after the  percentage  of  Increase  has  been 
creater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  •  •  ♦ 
"Four  branches  of  the  Home  (all  except 
that  at  Leavenworth)  now  contain  more  than 
double  the  number  of  men  for  which  they 
were  originally  built.  The  capacities  of  these 
branches  should  not.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  be  further  Increased,  and  the  limit 
of  size  of  the  branches  now  existing  should 
be  considered  to  have  been  reached,  a  mem- 
bership of  fifteen  hundred  Ijelng,  from  the 
experience  of  the  Board,  as  large  as  any 
branch  should  have. 

"It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Home  will  increAse  under  the 
present  law.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however  that 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  number  will  begin 
to  diminish  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  Increase  up  to  that  time  at 
least  There  are  now  fully  one  thousand  men 
who  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  Home 
who  are  fully  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
liw  Thev  can  not  be  admitted,  first,  because 
there  are  no  places  for  them,  and,  second, 
because  there  is  not  money  enough  appropri- 
ated for  their  support." 

in  the  report  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1887.  it  appears  that 
the  average  numbers  of  members  present 
during  the  last  five  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 
Year  ending  June  30 — 
1883   
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further  increased."  To  establish  a  sufficient 
number  of  branch  homes  to  accommodate 
those  entitled  to  and  now  awaiting  admis- 
sion to  the  National  Home,  and  those  now 
in  the  poor-houses  of  the  States,  would  not 
be  a  measure  of  economy.  It  would  assuredly 
call  for  an  excess  of  expenditure  by  the  Gov- 
ernment (for  buildings  and  support)  far 
greater   than   that  called   lor  in   this  bill. 

Some  idea  of  the  burden  which  is  cast 
upon  the  States  may  be  derived  from  state- 
ments in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  buildings  lor  State 
Homes   there   has  been  expended — 

m  California *75.  000 

For  .■support,  probably  annually.  15,  000 
In  Connecticut,  buildings  and  sup- 
port for  only  2  years 

In  Illinois,  annually,  for  support-. 

Ana  that  State  has  expended  on 

Soldiers'    Orphan     Home    :ind 

.support  thereof '■  '?^-  ■**? 

In  Iowa,  lor  buildings 

And   for   buildings  and  support 

of   orphans ' 

Kansas,  lor  orphans  of  and 
soldiers,  and  for  buildings 
i.ind  has  but  Just  opened  a 
.Soldiers'  Home;  no  figures  at 
liand) 


147,000 
430, 000 


100.000 


1 


,555 


In 


80.  000 


In  Michigan,  for  buildings 160,  000 


145,  000 


110.000 


42,  500 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


6.738 
7,494 
8,  118 
8,758 
9,718 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  actual  num- 
ber present  through  the  whole  year  has  in- 
creased in  five  years  2,980,  or  44  per  cent, 
and  the  Board  says: 

"The  barracks  at  the  Northwestern, 
^^outhern  and  Western  Branches,  appropri- 
ated for  by  Congress  June  30,  1886,  have 
been  erected  during  the  fiscal  year,  furnish- 
ing accommodations  for  about  1.000  men. 
Every  bed  in  these  additional  barracks  Is 
now  in  use,  and  in  every  branch,  unless  it 
be  the  Western,  men  are  now  using  the  fioor 
for  beds. 

"The  question,  how  long  the  membership 
of  the  Home  will  increase,  still  remains  un- 
solved. Under  the  law  every  soldier  who  is 
disabled  and  who  can  not  earn  Ws  living 
is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Home  whether 
his  disability  can  be  traced  to  service  in  the 
Army  or  not  This  law  "was  enacted  on  July 
5.  1884.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
number  of  those  admitted  on  account  of 
wounds  received  In  action  or  disability  in- 
curred in  service  has  materially  fallen  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  admitted 
on  account  of  age  and  disability  incurred 
since  the  war  has  increased,  so  that  the 
annual  number  of  admissions  continually 
increases.  These  causes  of  increase  will  con- 
tinue as  the  soldiers  grow  older,  and  the 
membership  of  the  Home  must  increase  for 
an  indeterminate  series  of  years  so  long  as 
Congress  furnishes  the  means  for  such  In- 
crease. The  existing  branches  of  the  Home 
are  now  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  only  one,  or  at 
most  two,  of  them  should  be  farther  en- 
larged." 

The  remedy:  In  their  report  for  1885.  the 
Board  opposes  an  enlargement  of  the 
branches;  "the  capacities  of  these  branches 
should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be 


For  support,  annually 
In  Minnesou,  Orphans'  Home  and 
support    (has    just   erected    a 
St\te  liome) 

In  Missouri  (no  State  home)    for 
orphans 

In     New     Jersey,     Newark     Suite 

Home   695,000 

For  a  new  State  home  building-  125.  000 
In      New     York,     buildings     and 

grounds 203,000 

For  support,  per  annum,  about.-  100.  000 
In  Ohio,  buildings  and  grounds..-  150,000 
In  Pennsylvania,  buildings,  St.;tte 

home    —  - 250,000 

For  support,  per  annum    (estl- 

mated! 230.  000 

And  for  orphans ^25.  000 

In  some  of  the  States  the  care  and  support 
of  veterans  and  orphans  of  soldiers  is  made 
a  town  charge  or  is  a  matter  of  taxation. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Senator  Hoar, 
Massachusetts  has  paid  for  support  of  wadows 
and  orphans  of  veterans  upwards  of  $18,- 
000.000.  and  that  State  '"would  have  been 
long  ago  out  of  debt  were  it  not  for  the  sum 
represented  by  this  State  aid."  He  said: 

"There  are  agents  of  the  Commonwealth 
who  visit  every  town  and  city  of  the  State 
during  the  year  to  Inquire  personally  Into 
the  condition  of  every  person  who  is  receiv- 
ing St;\te  aid.  The  number  of  such  persons 
is  between  six  thousand  and  seven  thousand 
all  told.  In  addition  to  that,  the  town  or  city 
authorities  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  administration 
of   this  aid." 

Wisconsin  Is  said  to  have  expended  upwards 
of  $11,000,000  for  such  support  since  the  war. 
It  seems  quite  plain  to  your  committee  that 
a  portion  of  this  burden,  yea,  the  greater 
part  of  It,  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Goveriuiient.  The  States  have  carried  it  over 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
what  the  aggregate  has  been.  They  ask  for  no 
return  of  moneys  thus  expended,  but  they  do 
demand  that,  in  future,  the  nation  assume 
its  just  and  full  share  of  an  obligation  that 
rests  upon  it  alone.  That  the  States,  from 
motives  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  have 
erected  State  homes  and  given  Inmates  sup- 
port therein  in  no  wise  absolves  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  own  obligation  to  ex- 
tend luture  aid.  In  their  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  National  Home  say: 

"The  survivors  of  the  war  are  growing  old, 
their  disabilities  are  severer,  and  the  number 
who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  is  for 
these    reasons    rapidly    increasing.    Notwith- 


standing the  fact  that  a  new  Home,  capable 
of   providing   lor    1.500   additional   members, 
has  recently  been  completed  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans  ,  there  are  vet  many  disabled  and  desti- 
tute soldiers  cared  for  in  the  almshouses  of 
the  country.  Several  of  the  States  have  en- 
deavored  to   provide   for   this   emergency   by 
the  erection  of   State   homes.   Illinois,  Ohio, 
Iowa,   Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  liave  re- 
cently   cstabllshe<l    State    liomes.    and    such 
homes  liave  lor  some  time  been  cst;iblished  in 
New    York.    California,    Massachusetts,    Ver- 
mont. New  Jcrsev.  Connecticut,  and  in  a  few 
other  States.  If  Congress  should  provide  by 
l;iw  for  assisting  in  niaintaininK  the  soldiers 
admitted  to  these  State  homes  by  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Mana-ers  to  pay  one-half  ol  the 
cost  ol  supporting  each  soldier  thus  provided 
for.    the    necessity    of    building    additional 
Homes  ini-.;hi.  be  avoided." 

Since  this  was  written  other  States  have 
taken  steps  to  establish  homes,  among  them 
Nebraska,  which  by  law  provides  not  only  for 
the  support  ol  ex-soldiers  but  also  their  de- 
pendent widows  and  orphans. 

Many  ol  the  Slates  have  incurred  large  ex- 
pense in  caring  for  the  orphans  of  veterans  of 
our  wars,  and  tor  the  widows  of  soldiers,  and 
there  are  at  the  command  of  your  committee 
strong  expressions  from  the  executives  ol 
States  in  lavor  ol  the  Government  assuming 
a  share  of  this  burden,  but  your  committee 
after  reflection  are  constrained  to  differ,  and 
have  accordingly  stricken  from  the  bill  the 
provision  m  regard  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  soldiers  It  is  also  suggested  m 
executive  communications  received  that  the 
amount  of  aid  proposed  to  be  extended  by  the 
bill  be  increased  to  $150  per  capita,  but  your 
committee  adhere  to  the  sum  (»100)  fixed  m 
the  bill  as  offered,  but  amend  the  first  para- 
graph so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  all  States  which  have  established, 
or  which  shall  hereafter  establish.  State 
Homes  for  disabled  .soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States  who  served  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  or  in  any  previous  war,  u'/io  rirc 
disabled  by  age.  disease,  or  otncrwise.  and 
by  reason  of  such  dtsabilUy  are  mcapablc 
of  earning  a  Ining.  provided  such  disability 
was  not  Incurred  in  service  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  paid  for  every  such 
disabled  soldier  or  sailor  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted and  cared  for  in  such  Home  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum." 

This  makes  the  bill  accord  in  the  matter 
of  rule  of  admission  with  that  now  in  force 
and  governing  admissions  to  the  National 
Home.  And  your  committee  see  no  rea.son 
why  period  of  time  should  be  prescribed,  but 
that  the  sum  paid  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  annum.  As  thus  amended  your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass,  and 
attach  hereto  by  way  of  an  exhibit  (A),  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  executive  commu- 
nications received.  The  title  of  the  bill  should 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "and 
their  widows  and  orphans." 


Exhibit  A 
State  of  Connecticut,  Adjotant- 
General's  Office, 

Hartford,  March  16. 1888. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson, 
17. .S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  1  to  his 
excellency  Governor  Lounsbury  of  Connecti- 
cut, inclosing  copy  of  Senate  bill  No.  2116. 
has  been  referred  to  me  by  the  governor  lor 
reply. 

This  State  has  a  Soldiers  Home,  which  was 
first  established  by  private  benevolence  for 
soldiers  and  children  of  soldiers.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  this  State  in 
1874.  and  was  continued  in  a  small  way  until 
1883.  when  it  was  first  aided  by  the  State  pay- 
ing weekly  board  for  inmates  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  State  assumed  control.  In 
1886  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated 
for  additional  buildings.  In  January.  1887. 
the  legislature  provided  for  the  transfer  ol 


8,000  are  deducted,   being  those   receiving  State  aid   in 
Massachusetts  who  are  not  actual  inmates  ol  the  poorhouse. 
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the  management  to  the  State,  appropriated 
$17,000  for  additional  land  and  buildings,  and 
In  addition  thereto  appropriated  $147,000  for 
the  care  of  soldiers  in  Home  and  State  hoe- 
pitals  for  two  years,  ending  June  30.  1889. 

The  Home  was  transferred  to  State  con- 
trol May  1.  1887.  and  is  managed  by  a  board 
called  the  Soldier's  Hospital  Board,  composed 
of  the  governor,  adjutant-general,  surgeon- 
i,'eneral  ex  officio,  and  three  O.  A  R  veterans 
nominated  by  the  department  commander 
and  appointed  by  the  governor  The  gover- 
nor and  all  present  members  of  the  board, 
except  surgeon-general,  are  members  of  the 
O    A   R. 

The  average  number  present  at  the  home 
d'.irlng  he  first  four  months  of  the  year  1887. 
under  t  lo  old  management,  was  103;  for  the 
:  \<?  •  >nths  of  the  year  the  average  was 

.J5  :lon  to  the  above  the  State  sup- 

pon  ospitals  during  the  year  an  aver- 

.Lge  oi  v<j  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  week  each,  and 
an  average  '•f  20  in  the  State  Hospital  for  In- 
sane. This  Si-ate  makes  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  soldiers  outside  of  the  above-named 
institutions. 

A  fund  of  $20,000,  which  came  from  pri- 
vate benevolence,  la  kept  as  a  permanent 
fund,  fhe  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Home. 

The  foregoing  information  comprises.  I 
think,  all  that  is  .tsked  for  in  your  letter,  but 
as  you  requested  suggestions  from  the  gov- 
ernor. I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  for 
vour  consideration. 

Your  bill  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  eminently 
Just  one,  placing  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
disabled  veteran  on  the  General  Government, 
where  it  rightly  belongs,  and  making  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  who  caused  all  the 
e.\pense,  pay  a  portion  la  very  small  one  It  Is 
true)  of  the  cost. 

1st  I  wish  that  the  sum  appropriated 
might  be  increased  to  $150  per  man.  The  cost 
to  this  State  at  the  Home  for  last  six  months 
of  1887  was  about  $3  per  week  per  man,  which 
included  board,  clothing,  tobacco,  and  medi- 
cines. 

2d.  The  :ost  for  those  in  hospitals  as  stated 
above  was  $6  per  week,  and  I  think  whatever 
tmount  IS  fixed  up>on.  the  bill  should  be 
made  to  include  those  supported  in  hospitals 
as  well  as  in  the  Homes. 

3d.  The  inmatee  of  the  Home  are  transient. 
•he  number  being  much  larger  In  winter  than 
m  summer,  and  comparatively  few  remain 
steadily  a  year. 

Should  not  the  bill  be  made  to  pay  so 
much  per  average  number  present  during 
each  quarter? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant. 
Frederick  E.  Camp, 
Adjutant-General  and  Executive  Offi- 
cer Soldiers'  Hospital  Board. 


State  of  liUNors,  ExEctmvE  Omcz. 

Springfield,  March.  5,  1888. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  the 
1st  instant,  inclosing  copy  of  a  bill  "to 
provide  aid  to  State  homes  for  the  support 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  and  their  widows  and  orphans."  has 
been  received. 

I  have  this  day  directed  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at 
Qulncy.  Ill .  MaJ  J.  G.  Rowland,  to  transmit 
to  you  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  the 
information  you  desire  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  home,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inmates,  etc.  I  'think  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill  would  be  a  Judicious  appro- 
priation of  public  moneys,  especially  any 
surplus  revenue  which  may  be  lying  idle 
In  the  Treasury  at  the  present  moment. 
The  United  States  could  in  no  more  ac- 
ceptable way  testify  its  regard  for  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Republic  than  by  such  a  meas- 
xire.  I  ought  perhaps  to  state  that  the  act 
of  our  legislature  of  1885.  creating  the  home. 


makes  no  provision  for  caring  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  soldiers.  We  have  provided 
excellent  cottages  for  their  accommodation. 
and  therefore  have  an  excellent  home  ad- 
mirably equipped  in  every  respect  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  legislature  created 
it.  It  is  very  prudently  and  economically 
managed,  and  all  of  our  Illinois  soldiers 
find   comfortable   homes  there. 

My  Impression  Is  that  the  number  present 
and  absent  is  not  far  from  600.  I  believe 
there  are  over  500  present  In  the  institution 
at  this  time.  Major  Rowland  will,  however, 
communicate  with  you  on  the  subject. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

r.  j.  oclesbt. 

Illinois  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home. 

Quincy.  III.,  March  7, 1888. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Manderson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  governor  of  Illinois  has  referred 
to  me  your  letter  of  1st  Instant  concerning 
this  Home,  with  request  that  I  supply  the 
desired  Information. 

The  Illinois  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home 
was  established  by  act  of  general  assembly 
June  26.  1885.  It  was  opened  for  reception  of 
soldiers  March  15,  1887.  and  is  supported  ex- 
clusively by  State  appropriations. 
Total  number  of  members  admitted  to 

date    700 

Present  enrollment 598 

Members   present 525 

I  will  cheerfully  fumUh  any  other  Infor- 
mation which  may  be  deemed  of  service  to 
you. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

J.  G.  Rowland, 
^  Superintendent. 

lowA  Executive  Office. 
DCS  Moines,  March  7, 1S88. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Manderson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  I  am  instructed  by  Governor 
Larrabee  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  1st  Instant,  and  to  state  in  reply 
that  our  general  assembly  of  1886  passed  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Iowa  Sol- 
diers' Home.  The  Home  was  subsequently 
located  at  Marshalltown;  it  was  cx^mpleted 
last  year  and  formally  op>ened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Inmates  on  the  30th  of  November. 
The  report  of  the  commandant  for  January 
shows  that  91  Inmates  were  being  cared  for 
In  the  Home  on  the  last  day  of  that  month. 

The  Home  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$75,000.  and  Is  supported  by  a  direct  appro- 
priation made  by  the  State. 

I  am  also  Instructed  to  assure  you  that  the 

governor   is   in   hearty   sympathy   with    the 

object  of  your  bill,  and  that  he  hopes  you 

may  succeed  in  having  It  enacted  Into  law. 

Very  resp>ectfully  yours. 

Frzdk.  W.  Hosseld, 

Private  Secretary. 

State  of  Kansas, 
execxjtivk  dep.^btment. 

Topeka.  .Uarc/i  5,  1SS8. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  leter  of  March  1,  Inclosing  a  copy  of 
Senate  bill  No.  2116. 

There  is  no  State  home  for  soldiers  in  Kan- 
sas. We  have  established  a  home  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  and  It  now  has  about  100  inmates. 
But  we  have  no  home  for  soldiers  that  is 
maintained  by  the  State. 

I  heartily  approve  of  your  bill  to  provide 
aid  for  State  homes  for  the  support  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States. 
The  Board  of  Managers  has  recommended 
such  action  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress. 
This  recommendation  was  made  at  my  sug- 
gestion and  on  my  motion.  I  had  noticed 
that  homes  have  been  established  in  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  States,  and  it  seemed  to  me  unjust  that 


the  State  should  be  taxed  to  supjjort  men 
who  were  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  A.  Martin. 

Commonwealth  op  Kentucky. 

Executive  Department, 
Frankfort.  March  10,  1883 
Hon.  Chas.  P.  Manderson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  1st  instant.  In- 
closing copy  of  Senate  bill  No.  2116.  was  duly 
received.  For  reply  I  would  state  that  Ken- 
tucky has  no  "State  Soldiers'  Home."  While 
I  sjTnpathlze  with  the  soldiers  of  our  Repub- 
lic who  may  have  incurred  any  of  the  varioin 
forms  of  disability  Incident  to  military  serv- 
ice. I  think  such  persons  are  peculiarly  the 
wards  of  the  nation,  and  as  such  should  be 
liberally  provided  for  at  the  national  expense. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respect- 
fully. 

S.  B.  BUCKNER, 

Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Minne.';ota  Soldiers'  Home. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  9,  1888. 
Sen.  Robert  Manderson 

Dear  Sir;  Your  letter  of  March  2  to  Gov- 
ernor McGiU  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
reply. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  State  Sol- 
diers' Home,  established  by  a  law  passed  ia 
March.  1887.  It  Is  now  located  in  temporary 
quarters  at  Minnehaha  Falls  (between  Sain. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis),  and  near,  the  per- 
manent grounds  on  which  buildings  will  at 
once  be  erected.  The  temporary  Home  w.is 
opened  November  15.  1887.  and  now  has  fifty- 
eight  inmates,  its  full  capacity  of  accom- 
modation. We  have  at  least  forty  more  ap- 
plications, which  we  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
cline on  account  of  lack  of  room,  but  we  are 
helping  the  applicants  from  our  "outside  re- 
lief." at  various  places,  until  we  can  provide 
for  them.  It  Is  safe  to  say  tl^at  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  and  lifty  homeless  ex- 
soldiers  (Without  families)  in  this  State,  who 
should  be  Immediately  gathered  into  our 
State  Home,  and  will  be  as  soon  as  buildings 
cm  be  provided-  And  the  number  will  rapid- 
ly increase.  We  shall  build  with  a  view  to 
maximum  capacity  of  eight  hundred  or  un; 
thousand  men.  The  State  does  not  regard 
it  as  primarily  its  duty  to  care  for  these  vet- 
erans, but  the  National  Homes  can  not  take 
them,  and  as  soon  as  it  v.'as  found  that  many 
of  them  were  drifting  Into  poor-houses,  the 
G.  A.  R.  took  the  matter  up,  and  this  is  the 
result. 

I  inclose  copies  of  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  our  board.  Prom  this  you  will  see  th.it 
we  have  an  outside  relief  fund  from  which 
we  are  caring  for  hundreds  of  men  living  a; 
home  with  their  families,  who  would  other- 
wise be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Home. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  feature,  but  is  also 
doing  the  work  which  should  be  done  by  the 
National  CTOvernment.  and  which  we  will  be 
largely  released  from  if  the  Senate  pension 
bill  becomes  a  law. 

Both  the  governor  and  myself  think  very 
highly  of  the  principle  of  your  law.  But  we 
think  that  the  allowance  to  the  States  should 
be  increased  to  at  least  $150  per  annum  for 
each  inmate.  Even  then  it  would  reach  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  maintenance,  countin;: 
Interest  and  repairs  of  buildings,  etc.  We  arc 
keeping  these  men  comfortably,  not  as  pau- 
pers to  be  starved,  but  as  Invalids  to  be  nour- 
ished. The  average  age  of  our  mmatcs  is 
about  sixty  years,  and  40  per  cent  of  them 
are  fit  subjects  for  medical  treatment. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  which  I  In- 
close, was  made  February  13.  Since  then  the 
number  of  Inmates  has  Increased,  as  stated, 
to  fifty-eight,  and  the  applications  for  out- 
side relief,  and  disbursements  of  same,  have 
increased  in  still  creat<?r  proportion.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  facts  as  to  the  l.iw  and  i:s  opera- 
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tlon  have  only  just  begun  to  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  State,  and  It  Is  only  when 
the  work  Is  full  organized  in  every  county 
that  its  full  necessity  and  beneflts  will  be 
appreciated. 

I  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  furnish  any 
information  in  my  power  on  this  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

Henry  A.  Castle. 

State  op  Nebraska.  Execittive 

Department. 
Lincoln,  March  7,  1888. 
Hon.  C.  P.  Manderson. 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  sir:  Your  favor  of  the  2d  instant.  In- 
closing copy  of  bill  to  provide  aid  for  State 
homes  for  support  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
etc..  has  been  received.  In  reply  to  your  In- 
quiries, I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
legislature  of  this  Stat«  one  year  ago  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  the  establi.shment  of  a 
soldiers  home  at  Grand  Island.  Nebr.  The 
main  building  is  now  nearly  completed.  No 
one  has  yet  been  received  Into  It.  When  occu- 
pied the  Inmates  are  to  be  supported  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  State. 

The  act  provides  for  receivin;;  into  the  In- 
stitution all  soldiers  and  sailors  "who  have 
become  disabled  by  reason  of  such  service 
In  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,"  old  nae.  or 
other  causes,  from  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
who  would  be  dependent  on  public  and  pri- 
vate charity;  and  also  wives  of  such  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  their  children  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  and  the  widows,  and  children 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  died  while  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  w^ere 
honorably  discharged  from  such  service,  and 
who  have  since  died.  etc. 

The  act  establishing  this  home  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  cottages,  each  on  a  lot 
of  2Vi  acres,  so  that  the  veterans  who  are 
able  may  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 
The  act  creating  the  home  approved  March 
4,  1887. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  In  reference 
to  me  bill,  except  to  call  attention  to  the 
word  "disabled."  I  trust  that  that  word  as 
used  In  this  act  does  not  refer  alone  to 
soldiers  disabled  by  wounds,  but  to  such  also 
as  are  disabled  by  reason  of  service  In  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  or  by  old  age  and  other 
causes,  from  earning  a  livelihood. 

I  most  he.artily  endorse  this  measure,  and 
trust  that  In  the  interest  of  Justice  this  will 
become  a  law. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

John  M.  Thayer. 


State  of  Ohio.  Executive  Depart- 
ment. Office  of  the  Governor, 

Columbus,  March  14,  1888. 
Hon.  Chas.  F.  Manderson, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  Answering  your  communication  of  the 
2d  instant,  the  State  of  Olilo  is  now  building 
a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Sandusky. 
Oliio.  We  are  building  it  on  what  is  known 
ai  the  cottage  plan.  The  administration 
building  and  a  number  of  cottages  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupation  by  June 
1  next.  It  was  provided  for  by  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  date  April  30.  1886.  The 
State  has  appropriated  for  its  construction 
$150,000.  More  will  be  appropriated  as  needed 
until  It  is  finished,  at  which  time  it  is  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  about  1.200  Inmates. 
We  have  also  at  Xenla.  Ohio,  a  home  for 
the  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  ac- 
commodated during  the  year  1887  about  700 
inmates. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  your  bill  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  re-imburse  each  State 
for  each  soldiers  orphan  it  Is  supporting  in 
a  home  such  as  ours  at  Xenla. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.    B.    FORAKEB. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Chamber, 
Ha.  risburg,  March  3,  1888. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  the  2d 
Inst..  Inclosing  copy  of  Senate  bill  2116.  en- 
titled "A  hill  to  provide  aid  to  State  Homes 
for  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  the  United  States  and  their  widows 
and  orphans."  has  been  received.  We  have  a 
State  Home  In  Pennsylvania,  located  in  the 
city  of  Erie.  It  was  established  In  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1885. 
It  has  been  in  active  operation  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  number  of  Inmates  at  present 
Is  about  250.  Of  these  some  10  to  15  are  ab- 
sent on  leave,  making  the  actual  number 
present  !n  the  Home  about  240.  v 

We  are  making  large  additions  to  the 
buildings  just  now.  so  that  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  within  the  next  six 
months  about  600  In  all.  It  is  a  distinctively 
State  institution,  built  with  State  funds, 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  provided  for 
in  the  original  act  establishing  the  Home, 
and  Is  maintained  by  State  appropriations. 
No  one  Is  admitted  to  the  Home  except  those 
who  served  In  Pennsylvania  regiments  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  and 
are  without  means  of  livelihood  Great  care 
is  exercised  when  admitting  the  inmates  to 
see  that  their  record  of  service  Is  all  right. 
I  can  not  see.  under  the  circumstances,  why 
the  General  Government  should  not  provide 
for  the  men  who  are  there  assembled,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  of  your  bill 
are  entirely  proper. 

We  will  probably  expend  $250,000  in  build- 
ings and  equipment,  in  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  ground  and  buildings  wiilch  the  State 
had  on  hand,  and  which  had  been  Intended 
originally  for  a  marine  hospital, 

■The  provisions  of  your  bill  do  not,  as  far 
as  1  can  see.  conflict  in  any  way  with  the 
proper  management  of  our  Home,  or  of  any 
other  which  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  under  State  supervision  and 
authorltv.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  bUl 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  better  than  an  in- 
discriminate service  pension,  or  even  a  gen- 
eral dependent  pension  bill.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bounty  of  the  Government  will  go  to  the 
men  who  are  In  actual  and  pressing  need  of 
It  Whilst  our  State  will  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
vide for  these  men  in  the  manner  In  which 
It  Is  now  doing.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  provision  should  be  made  by  the  General 
Government,  and  the  State  in  contributing 
toward  this  worthy  object  is  simply  lifting 
so  much  of  legitimate  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  Government. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

James  A.  Beaver. 


ExECVTtVE  Office,  Michigan. 

Lansing.  March  9.  1888. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson, 
WashiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  lot  Instant,  making 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Michigan  Sol- 
diers' Home,  at  hand.  A  Home  for  disabled 
Michigan  ioldicrs  and  sailors  was  establised 
by  act  at  our  legislature  in  June.  1835.  It  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. 1886.  The  building,  furnitt^e.  and 
equipments  have  cost  $160,000.  It  has  pro- 
visions for  three  hundred  and  eighty  inmates, 
but  is  now  overcrowded  and  four  hundred 
are  accommodated.  About  $145,000  for  the 
current  expenses  of  1887  and  1886  were  ap- 
propriated, making  an  annual  average  ex- 
pense of  about  $200  each.  The  plan  works 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  old  soldiers 
and  citizens  of  the  State. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  G.  Luce. 

Governor. 


State  or  New   Jersey,  Executive 
Department, 

Trenton,  March  6.  1888. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator;  I  send  you  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  managers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Home  for  Dl.sabled  Soldiers.  It  was 
organized  under  nn  act  passed  in  1866.  and 
has  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  Its  support.  An  additional  amount 
of  $10,000  has  been  appropriated  this  year 
for  Its  proper  maintenance. 

Tlie  State  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000  for  the  purcha.se  of  property  and 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  which  are 
now  about  completed,  and  will  be  occupied 
in  the  .■spring. 

I  also  send  extracts  from  my  annual  mes- 
sage and  from  the  report  <.f  the  comptroller, 
which  will  give  you  more  In  detail  the  statis- 
tics. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  S.  Green. 

I  Extract  from  message) 

bOLDIEIlS'    HOME 

By  the  report  of  the  managers  it  appears 
thai  there  were  328  inmates  on  the  3l8t  ol 
October.   1887.   There  were  admitted   during 
the  year  3'29;    discharged.  269;   expelled.   12; 
died.  35.  The  average  number  of  Inmates  wa.s 
329   per   day.   Of   the   Inmates   of   the   Home 
during   the   year   513   served    in   New   Jersey 
regiments.    Fourteen    thousand    seven    hun- 
dred  and    twenty-five   have   been   cared   for 
since   the  Home  was  opened.   The   total   re- 
ceipts for  the  vear.  including  the  balance  on 
hand   October   31.   1886.   was   $33,814  29.   The 
expenses  for  the  same  time  were  $32,592.79. 
Balance  on  hand  October  31.  1887.  $1,221.50. 
The  value  of  farm  and  dairy  products  con- 
sumed was  $1,557.22.  Tlie  additional  amount 
needed  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
Home    during    the    present    fiscal    year    1^ 
$20,000.  ,  . 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
the  erection  of  a  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  property 
on  which  to  build  the  same.  "Hie  managers, 
to  whom  this  Important  work  was  entrusted, 
secured  an  excellent  plot  of  ground  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Passaic  River,  and  have  been 
engaged  during  the  year  In  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  nece.ssary  for  that  purpose 

The  care  of  those  who  are  disabled  from 
earning  their  own  livelihood,  in  consequence 
of  wounds  received,  or  of  sickness  cimtracted 
in  the  service  of  their  country  In  time  of 
war.  is  a  sacred  trust  upon  the  people  of  the 
State.  They  gave  up  all  the  comlorts  of  home, 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  business,  and  de- 
voted their  lives,  health,  and  energies  to  the 
defense  of  the  Union.  They  should  be  the 
wards  of  the  State,  and  It  should  be  our 
care  when  they  become  and  are  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves  or  their  families,  to 
look  after  them,  make  their  future  pathway 
In  life  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  do  all  that 
we  can  to  secure  their  comfort  and  alleviate 
their  suffering. 


[Tlie  New  York  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home,  Bath.  Steuben  County,  N.Y.J 
Bath,  Steuben  County.  NY.. 

March  12.I8S8. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson. 
Senate  Chamber.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  General;  Absence  at  Albany  on  offi- 
cial business  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply 
to  your  favor  of  the  2d  Instant,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  answering  your  queries  In  their 

order,  viz:  .        j  t.  .,       . 

The  New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Home  is  a  State  institution  and  was  originally 
organized  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  Department  of  New  York,  and  the 
original  building  erected  under  Its  auspices 
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by   voluntary   contributions   from   members  opened.  Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  39  the    Grand     Army    of    ^^e    Republic     the 

Jt  the  order  and  citizens  of  the  State.  inmates,  2  of  vhom  have  died,  1  f urloughed  Woman's  «^"«f  ^orps^nd  clteens  like  feen- 

It   was   opened   on   Christmas   day   in   the  and   1   discharged,  so  that  there  are  now  35  ators   Sawyer   and   Spocner,   who   have  each 

vcar  of  1878    and  early  in  1879.  was  turned  inmates,  with  a  large  number  of  applicants  contributed  liberally. 

over  to  the  State  on  condition  that  the  legls-  who  can  not    .e  received,  only  as  vacancies  We  expect  to  make  '^  a  home  a^  nearly  as 

lature    would    provide    for   its   maintenance,  occur,  for  want  of  room.  The  trustees  Intend  it  is  possible  to  make  any  Institution  a  home, 

which  it  has  done  liberally  up  to  this  time,  to  so  enlarge  the  accommodations  by  erect-  Our  specialty  ^'\\\  be  to  receive  the  soldiers 

Three  years  ago  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  ing   additional    buildings    by   early    summer  with   their  wives.   ^'"g'« , '"^'^^  "^^  ^^^^"  P^"' 

was  also  made  ?or  the  construction  of  addl-  that  they  can  accommodate  from  80  to  100  vlded  for  in  the  national  Homes_   except  for 

tlonal  barracks    Previous  to  the  erection  of  in  all.  It  is  my  opinion  that  by  next  summer  two  evils,  the  overcro^^dlng  and  the  unneces- 

the  new  barracks  the  capacity  of  the  home  we  shall  be  in  great  need  for  room  and  ac-  sary    expense    '",  P"'°^;<?'"|^;'^f"^"_r^^^^ 

was   about   700.   We   can   now   accommodate  commodations    to   the    full    extent   contem-  '■ha" '^omf""  ^hlch  is  the  great  fault  of  most 

1  000    With  a  number  of  applications  which  plated  by   the   trustees,   le.  from  80  to   100,  public   institutions.   But  married   men  must 

we  l.av^  been  coined  to  deny.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  number  must  leave  their  wives  to  enter  a  national  Home. 

we  have  applXto  the  legislature  for"  an  increase  from  .year   to  year  for   from  fifteen  We  .hall  also  receive  the  w.dow^  of  soldiers. 

appropriation  for  additional  buildings,  which  to  twenty-flve  years  to  come,  unless  the  pen-  most  of  whom  do  not  ge^Pf"^""^' 

will  no  doubt  be  granted.  slon  laws  of   the  United  States  shall   be  so  Will      ou    'l"   "^„^J,*^^/-"°'^^^ /°f ''"  "re 

■^         ^  changed  as  to  Include  a  class  not  now  cov-  your   bill   as   to   include   us   in   it      f  we  ..re 

The    number    present    and     ab-                                     ^              having  reference  to  pensions.  not    already    so   Included?   The    title   to   the 

sent  September  30   1887.  was...                 924  ered  by  I'^ws     j»       g^^^^    ^^  ^^^P^  ^^^^  ,^  p^„p„,y  ,,  i„  ,  corporation  called  the  Wis- 

Present  September  30.  1887                             759               ,,ir«.tion   contemplated   by   Senate   bill  consin  Veterans'  Home   The  members  of  the 

Discharged   and   dropped   during                .,  ^ne    Our  veterans  should   and   must  be  so  Department      Encampment      of      Wisconsin. 

year     ending     September     30.  provided  for  as  to  keep  them  from  the  doors  Grand   Army  of   the   Republic,  are  members 

1887    .                                         4»B  ^j  ^^^  poor-house:  and  this  duty  can  not  be  of   the  corporation,   which  is  managed  by  a 

Died  dunng  year  ending  Septum-  .^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  -^^^   General  board  of  trustees,  elected  by  them. 

ber  30^  1887       ..  —  ----.-                   OB  G^^.g^nment  they  helped  to  save.  You  ask  me  Yours,  respectfully 

Admitted     during     year     ending                                             suggestions.  Very  well.  Let  me  call  A.  O   Weight. 

beptember  30.  1887.                                     554                .^ttentVon  to  the  language  In  section  1.  Secretary  Trustees. 

Average    number    present    dall>  >         ^    ..^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^            ^j^^^^^,  ^j^„  Letters  have  also  been  received  from  many 

during  year  ending  ^ptember  ^^^    ^    admitted    and    cared    for    in    such  other   governors  of   States   where   State  Sol- 

30,  1887.-               ------..---                  BS-i  Home."  etc.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conclude  what  dlers  Homes  have  not  been  established,  and 

Present    and    absent    March    12.  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  intended  by  this  language.  Is  it  it   is  a   fact   worthy   of  note   that  in   no  in- 

1888  ...--- l."bz  i^j^nji^  to  render  this  aid  for  the  "widow  stance  h.is  there  been  adverse  criticism  of  the 

:-Ment  March  12,  1888 -- J»i  or  orphan"  ot  f/ie  Home.'' If  not,  then  wherein  bill  herewith  reported. 

,    ,     ^     «n  and  under  what  regulations,  etc..  Is  the  pro-  General  W.  B.  Franklin^  president  of  the 

Number    of    acres   of    land.    360.                              ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  enough   to  accomplish   the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  Home  for 

value    foi'on?=n  purpose    in    view,    having    reference    to    the  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  in  a  letter  dated 

Cost  of  buildings. 182.305.50  ..^^.g  .^n^j  orphans'"'  January  31.  1888.  to  Senator  Hawley,  says: 

^       ,                                            .,„,  „„c   =n         I  am.  sir,  very  truly,  yours.  "Some  legislation  is  necessary  in  the  dlrec- 

Total    203.  905.  DO                                   Ebenezer  J    Ormesbee  tlon  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  branches 

The   iporoprlatlon   by   the   legislature   for                                             Governor  of  Vermont.  of  the  National  Homes  or  In  giving  natlon.il 

•he  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1888.  for                                            aid  to  State  Homes  with  such  restrictions  as 

-namtenance     and     ordinary     repairs     was              state  of  Wisconsin.  State  Board  to   the   expenditures   of   the   money   as   may 

,110  000                                                                                       or  CHARITIES  AND  Reform.  be  found   to  be  proper.   But   the   legislation 

W  vour  bill  provides  that  the  sum  to  be                                   Madison,  March  23,  1888.  should  not  be  confined   to  a  Home  in  one 

.A- u-ded  to  the  State  homes  shall  be  made  Hon.  C.  P.  Manderson.  State.  It  should  be  general,  and  apply  to  all 

mder  such  regulations  as  may  be  established          Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  the  governor's  of  the  State  Homes,  and  there  fu-e  now  many 

bv   the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  private  secretary.  I  write  you  in  relation  to  of  them.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  legis- 

Home    I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer.  I  havB  the  Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home.  He  tells  me  lation   giving   money   to   one  State   Home   is 

no  doubt  they  will  carry  out  the  Intent  of  that  you  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  objectionable,  considering  the  .arge  number 

congress  in  a  satisfactory  manner.                        giving  aid  to  State  Soldiers' Homes.  of  State  Homes  that  have  been  long  estab- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  general,  very  re-          The   Wisconsin   Veterans'  Home   was   pro-  Ushed    ;ind    .supported    at    the    cost    of    the 

spectfully.  your  obedient  servant.                        posed  by  the  department  encampment  of  the  various  States  which  have  hitherto  received 

Wm.   p.    Rogers.                  GAR.  Febrtiary  15.  1887.  I  was  a  member  of  no  help  from  Congress." 

Superintendent.          the  committee  to  which  the  .subject  was  re-  In  another  letter,  dated  February  2,   1888. 

ferred  to  asking  for  a  State  Soldiers'  Home,  to    General   T.    S.    Peck,    of    Burlington.   \t, 

ST«.-f     OF     Vfrmont.      Exectttive                  As  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  charities  General  Franklin  says: 

'  Chamber                                                              and  reform  I  was  able  to  assure   the   com-  "We   have    12.500   old   soldiers   in   the  Na- 
Brandon.  March  15.  1888.         raittee  that  no  State  institution  of  apy  kind  tional   Home  to-day.  Every  foot  of  space  is 
H  ,„   CH^■^  P  MANDERSON.                                        would  be  buUt  during  this  financial  period  occupied,    and    yet   hundreds    are    kept   out 
'u  <'  '^r'naror'                                                                on   account   of   the   condition    of   the    State  from  want  of  room.  I  believe  the  best  way  to 
DE-iR  diR     Your  favor  having  reference  to     finances  and  the  demands  of  the  State  Unl-  supplement  the  National  Home   is   to  assist 
incl    making    inquiry    as    to    the   subject    of      versity.  On  my  advice  It  was  decided  to  e«tab-  the  State  homes,  but  I  think  the  assistance 
Midlers'  Home  in  Vermont,  with  inclosure.      ILsh  a  Home  of  oiu  own,  asking  for  State  aid.  should  be  given  to  all  of  them  and  be  a  gen- 
was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  say     We  secured  such  legislation  without  any  dif-  eral  law."  .^    ,.  „  ^           ,„        „_v 
-hat  there  is  a  Soldiers'  Home  at  Benning-      Acuity.  General    M.    T.    McMahon     of    New    York. 
ton     In    this    State,    established    .and    main-          We  now  have  70  acres  of  land  on  a  beautl-  writes   as  follows   to  General  ^^eck. 
tamed  by  the  State,  the  same  having  been      ful   lake  at   Waupaca,   and   buildings  which  Office  of  the  United  States  Mar- 
establlshed   under  the  provisions  of  act  No.     now  contain  51  inmates,  nearly  the  full  ca-  shal.  ^  Southern     District     of 
180    of    the   session    laws    of    Vermont.    A.D.      pacity  at  present.  New  York  r„v„,„„,  ,   ,«o« 
1884     entitled    "An    act    to    incorporate    the          We  receive  $3  a  week  from   the  State  for  New  York,  February  2,  ISSS. 
tristees  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Vermont."      each    Inmate    who    was    an    honorably    dis-  General  T.  S  Peck. 

md  by  act  No  228  of  the  same  session  of  the      charged  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  of  the  civil  Mt  Dear  General:  Your  letter  of  the  3ist 

eeiSlattire  entitled  ■■\n  act  making  appro-      war,   or  for  a  woman  who  was  the  wife  of  is  received.  I  expect  to  see  General  Franklin 

Dnation    for    the    trustees    of    the    Soldiers'      such  during  the  war.  We  shall  ask  to  have  and   go   with  him   to  Washington   in   a   few 

Home  ■  the  sum  of  «10  000  was  .appropriated      this  extended   to  the   wives   and   widows   of  days,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  carry  out  your 

by  the  State  for  the  use  of  said  trustees,  and      soldiers    who    were    married    since    the    war.  views.  The  trouble  as  to  the  State  homes  has 

bv  .act  No    •'U  of  the  session  laws  of  1886  a     with  some  precautions  to  prevent  Imposition,  been  that  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of 

further  appropriation  of  a  like  sum  for  the          We  have  a  fair  sized  central  btillding.  and  New  York,  the  appropriations  necessary  for 

same  purpose  was  made  by  the  State.                six  cottages  for  two  each,  usually  a  soldier  their  support  are  not  to  be  counted  on,  and 

Through   the  generosity  and   liberaUty  of      and  his  wife.  We  expect  to  enlarge  this  sum-  I  have  frequently,  in  conversation  wnth  Gen- 

indlviduals    the   State    has   a   Home— a   fine     mer  by  adding  cottages,  which  will  be  con-  eral    Franklin    and    other    members    of    the 

f  irm   containing   about   200  acres— formerly      tributed  by  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Board,  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  think  the 

•he  residence  of  a  retired  gentleman,  which      Republic   and  corps  of  the   Woman's  Relief  sentiment  of  the  Board  is  in  favor  of  an  act 

makes  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  place  for  our      Corps.   We   hope   to   build   twenty-flve   such  of    Congress    authorizing   the   Board   to   pay 

disabled   and   needy   veterans.   Nearly   all   of      small  cottages  this  summer.  a  certain  sum  towards  the  support  of  those 

the   first  appropriation   was   required  to  re-          The  appropriations  from  the  State  Is  ample  institutions  per  capita  for  the  number  of  men 

construct    repair    and  furnish  the  building,      to  cover  all  current  expenses  and  make  some  maintained  in  them. 

The   Home  was  not  in  condition  to  receive      minor    Improvements,    but    not    to    put    up  The  National  Homes  are  overcrowded,  and 
applicants    until    May     1887     when    it    was     buildings.  For  these  we  expect  to  rely  upon     while  I  think  myself  it  would  be  better  that 
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a  larger  number  of  branches  of  the  National 
Home  should  be  created,  yet  while  the  States 
are  willing  to  establish  and  maintain  homes 
for  their  ovm  soldiers  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  General  Government  to  render  them  cer- 
tain assistance. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

M.  T.  McMahon. 

|H.  Rept.  No.  2821.  50th  Cong.,  first  sess.l 

STATE  Homes  for  the  Support  op  Disabled 

Soldiers  and  S/.ilors 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to 
uhom  was  referred  the  hill  {H.R.  7939)  to 
provide  aid  to  State  homes  for  the  support 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States,   their   widows   and   orphans,   having 


considered  the  same,  submit  the  folloinng 
report: 

There  are  now  In  existence,  supported  by 
appropriations  by  the  General  Government, 
the  following  National  Homes  for  the  care  of 
volunteer  ex-soldlers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States,  disabled  In  any  war.  namely: 
Dayton.  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Leavenworth. 
Kans.;  Togus,  Me.;  Hampton.  Va..  and  the 
recently  located  branch  of  the  National  Home 
at  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  1887 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  these 
Homes,  shows  the  number  of  soldiers  fur- 
nished from  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union  during  the  war.  and  the 
number  of  the  survivors  thereof  now  being 
cared  for  at  the  National  Home : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  tlUMBER  OF  MEN  FURNISHED  BY  THE  STATES  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR, 
NUMBER  CARED  FOR  BV  THE  NATIONAL  HOME  FROM  DATE  OF  ORGANIZATION  TO  JUNE  30,  1887 


V.hole  number  lurnished  by  the  Slates 

Whole  number  cared  tor  by  the  National  Home - ---;-- ,-^ 

Percentage  ol  whole  number  lurnished  by  Ihe  State  cared  lor  by  the  National  Home. 


AND  THE 


2. 778. 3(14 

4?.fc05 

l.i33 


States,  Territories,  etc. 


Furnished  by  States 


Enlisted       Percentage       Enlisted       Percentage 


Cared  for  by  National  Home 


Admitted 
tiom 


Percentage 


7,545 


Alabama ." 

Arizona 

Arkansas !r?i? 

Cahlornia '.•„„„ 


0.272 


Colorado 


4,998 


ConnecticutV.'.ri'.I - -        ^^•SS'i 


206 

12.284 

16. 534 

2.334 

3.486 


Dakota. 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

llIS:::::"::::::.: 195.363 

Indian  Territory... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

fi'aine 

Maryland.. 

r.lassachusetts 


.497 
.566 
.180 
2.  UU 
.t07 
.442 
.595 
.084 
.125 

■9.'326' 
7.t'68 


76, 242 
20, 149 
75, 760 
29,276 
70. 107 
46. 638 
146, 730 


Michigan ::"::::ii".iii f.  364 

Minnesota - ^l-^^'i 

Mississippi 
Missouri.. 
Montana., 
t^ebraska. 
Nevada 


18.414 
109.111 

■■'s.'is?" 

1.080 


New  Hampsh  re ^cIVa 

tiew  Jersey - - '"-^^V 

New  Mexico 

Lew  York 

liortti  Carolina - — 


Ciegon 


6.561 
448.  £50 

8.191 
313. 180 

I.EIO 


Pennsylvania «' ?« 

land - 23,2* 


Rhode  Is 
South  Csroiina. 

Tennessee... - 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

At  large 


5.462 

51.225 

2.012 

"33^288' 

5.723 

964 

32.068 

91,237 

"<j."426" 


2.744 

.725 

2  727 

1.053 

2.523 

1.679 

5.  281 

3.145 

.t65 

.663 

3.927 

■"'."iis " 

.039 

l.:23 

2.765 

.236 

16.155 
.295 

11.272 
.065 

12. 164 
.836 
.196 
1.844 
.073 

■"Uigs' 

.206 

.035 

1.154 

3.284 

■"'.■339" 


3 

1 

8 

131 

44 

667 

2 
136 
573 

-    2  • 

1 

2.530 

2,662 

1 

508 

236 

(69 

82 

1,103 

670 

3,513 

1,1B9 

201 

5 

1,C62 

"   '43" 

1 

588 

1,157 

4 

8,045 

2 

7,990 

14 

5,72S 

434 

1 

69 

10 

2 

ISl 

200 

14 

191 

1,600 

2 


0. 0007 

.002 

.019 

.307 

.103 
1.566 

.005 

.319 
1.345 

■"'.'005  " 

.002 

6. 056 

6.243 

.003 

1.192 

.671 

2. 0!0 

.192 

2.589 

1.573 

8.246 

2.744 

.473 

.012 

2.493 

■""."106" 
.003 

1.380 

2.716 

.009 

IS.  B81 

.005 

18.754 

.C33 

13. 445 

1.134 
.0'j3 
.161 
.C23 
.005 
.425 
.469 
.033 
.448 

3.756 
.005 


15 
4 

59 
98 
77 
6?0 
67 
171 
845 
1 
5 
3 
2,941 
2.330 
7 
562 
803 
796 
109 
1.036 
737 
3.345 
1,419 
296 
41 
1,227 
17 
203 
5 
5?9 
1.017 
12 
6,617 
17 
7.436 
17 
5,878 
474 


0.035 
.012 
.138 

.•30 
.184 
1.455 
.U)7 
.401 
1.983 
.0Q2 

.012 

.01)7 
6  903 
5. 469 

.016 
1.319 
1.884 
1.868 

.256 
2  432 
1.730 
7.851 
3.  331 

.695 

.098 
2.880 

.039 

.488 

.012 
1.242 
2.387 

.  028 
15.  529 

.039 
17.454 

.051 
13. 7  W 

1.112 


91 

66 

8 

150 

220 

15 

136 

2,050 

11 

12 


.211 
.155 
.019 
.352 
.516 
.035 
,320 
4,8i2 
.026 
.028 


Total... 


2, 778. 304         100. 000 


42, 605 


100. 000 


42. 605 


100. 000 


From  this  it  appears  that  In  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  table  the  number  so  cared  for 
umounts  to  42.605. 

Tha  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
^ame  authority,  shows  the  increase  and  the 
i:aio  ol  the  increase  in  the  number  cared 
lor  at  the  homes  from   1883  to  1887: 

"The  average  numbers  of  members  present 
(luring  the  last  five  fiscal  years  are  as  fol- 
lows : 
Year  ending  June  30 — 

1883    -  6.738 

1884  ■'•^a* 

1885    ---   8'  ^11 

1886    8.758 

1887    9- ■'IS 

"It    appears,    therefore,    that    the    actual 

number  present  through  the  whole  year  has 
increased  in  five  years  2,980,  or  44  per  cent. 


The  numbri'  present  and  absent  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  8.480  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30.  1883.  to  12.168 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887." 

An  inquiry  into  the  capacity  of  the  present 
homes  to  care  lor  those  entitled  to  admission 
therein  under  existing  law  shows  that  at 
the  present  tmte  every  branch  home,  unless 
it  be  the  Western  Branch,  is  so  crowded  that 
Inmates  are  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floors. 
And  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  rapacity  of  the  homes  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  erection  during  the  last  year 
of  temporary  barracks  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  one  thousand  additional  men. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of 
ex-soldlers  and  sailors  entitled  under  the  law 
to  admission  to  the  homes  and  to  the  want 
of  capacity  to  care  for  them,  the  Board  of 
Managers,  in  their  report  for  1885,  say  this: 


"The  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
National  Home  (and  branches)  baa  been  con- 
stant, and  for  reasons  referred  to  hereafter 
the  percentage  of  increase  has  been  greater 
than  it  has  been  lor  many  years.   •    *    * 

"Four  branches  of  the  Home  (all  except 
that  at  Leavenworth)  now  contains  more 
than  double  the  number  of  men  for  which 
they  were  originally  built.  The  capacities  of 
these  branches  should  not,  lu  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  be  further  Increased,  and  the 
limit  of  size  of  the  branches  now  existing 
should  be  considered  to  have  been  reached,  a 
membership  or  fifteen  hundred  being,  Irom 
the  experience  of  the  Board,  as  large  as  any 
branch  should  have. 

■It  is  Impossible  to  tell  how  long  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Home  will  increase  under  the 
l)re.sent  Uiw.  It  Is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  number  will  begin 
to  diminish  lor  at  least  ten  years,  and  that 
there  vrill  be  an  Increase  up  to  that  time  at 
least.  There  are  now  luUy  one  thousand  men 
who  have  iippliod  for  admission  to  the  Home 
who  are  fully  entitled  U)  admission  tinder  the 
law.  They  cannot  be  admitted,  first,  because 
there  ;u-e  no  places  for  them.  and.  second, 
because  there  is  not  money  enough  appro- 
priated for  their  rupport." 

Again  the  Board,  in  their  report  for  1886 
(June  30).  says: 

■The  question,  how  long  the  membership 
of  the  Home  will  increase,  siill  remains  un- 
solved.  Under   the  law  every  soldier  who   13 
dLsabled  and  who  cannot  cam  his  living  is 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  Home  whether 
his  disability  cm  be  traced  to  service  In  the 
Army  or  not  This  law  was  enacted  on  July  5. 
1884'  During  the  iiast  three  years  the  number 
of  tliose  admittetl  on  account  ot  wounds  re- 
ceived In  aciiun  or  disability  incurred  in  serv- 
ice  has  materially   fallen   off.   On   the   other 
hand,  the  number  t.dmitted  on  account  of  age 
and  dis;ibllity  Incurred  since  the  war  has  in- 
creased so  that  the  annual  iiumber  of  admis- 
sions continually  Increases.  These  cause's  of 
increase  will   continue  as  the  .soldiers  urow 
older,  and  the  membership  of  the  Home  muLt 
increase  for  tin  indeterminate  series  of  yeara 
so  long  as  Congress  furnishes  the  means  f^r 
such  increase.  The  cxlstlns  branches  of  the 
Home  are  now  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and.  In  the  opinion  (,i  the  Board,  only  one.  or 
at    most    two,    of    them    should    be    further 
enlarged." 

It  will  be  remembered  in  connection  wit.i 
the  above  ext.-act  that,  until  the  pas.sage  <  t 
the  act  of  July  5,  1884.  no  .-iTlor.  howc-.rr 
v.ounded  or  helple.^s.  could  be  :idmilicd  t  J 
any  home  for  disabled  soldiers;  r.nd.  Indeed, 
cotild  be  Circd  for  only  :it  one  place  in  ti.c 
United  States,  and  that  the  Murine  Hospital 
In  Philadelphia.  Nor  could  uny  s^oldier  be  ic- 
celved  Into  a  home  except  for  cli&;ibllitics  con- 
tracted In  the  hue  of  duty  In  the  service. 

.'jo  overcrow.-ted  are  the  national  homes  :it 
present  that  the  managers,  at  their  .innual 
meeting  for  1383.  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  $130,000  to  be  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  barracks  at  the  sev- 
f-ra!  branches  of  the  Home,  humanity  In 
their  judgment  demanding  that  some  nd- 
dltional  eifort  be  made  by  the  Ooverr.mctit 
to  care  for  the  dibabled  veterans,  as  it  had 
agreed  to  do  by  law.  This  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  cf  "the  United  State";,  inid  is 
now  pending  on  the  Calendar  of  the  House. 
having  been  unanimously  reported  from 
this  committee. 

The  data  .':o  far  presented  dcmonKtratcs 
the  incapacity  of  the  present  homes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increasing  demand  under  exist- 
ing law  for  hospitality.  A  reference  to  the 
extracts  riled  from  ihe  \nrious  t)onrd  re- 
ports shows,  first,  that  the  number  of  those 
dependent  and  entitled  to  care  under  the 
law  will  increase  for  at  least  five  to  seven 
years  yet,  and  second,  that  an  Increase  In 
ihe  number  of  dpoendents  at  the  demon- 
strated rate  stated  by  the  Board  would  add 
some  20,000  to  the  list  ol  those  now  received 
into,  or  known  to  be  entitled  to  be  received 
into,    the   homes    under   existing   law. 
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In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the 
niunber  above  stated  will  not  cover  the 
number  of  those  entitled  to  relief,  and  Is 
less  than  the  actual  number  will  be,  by 
thousands:  and  we  base  our  conclusion  on 
this  fact,  that  of  the  2,700,000  men  enrolled 
for  the  war  at  least  1,000,000  are  now  alive. 
Taking  the  average  age  of  a  soldier  at  the 
expiration  of  the  war  to  be  thirty  years, 
these  survivors  are  now  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  and  upon  tliem,  from  this  age  to  the 
end  of  life.  time,  aided  by  tlie  hardships  of 
war.  will  tell  terribly  upon  constitutions  un- 
dermined in  the  service  of  the  country,  and 
as  a  consequence  drive  them,  where  de- 
pendent, to  seek  the  protection  which  a 
great  government  ought  justly  and  gener- 
ously   to   give. 

Two  facts,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  con- 
firm the  conclusion  of  your  committee  that 
the  country  is  now  entering  up>on  the  period 
when  it  is  to  see  the  maximum  of  the 
suffering  of  its  defenders,  and  must,  in  con- 
sequence, widen  its  policy  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand,  or  narrow  it.  and.  desert- 
ing the  men  that  saved  it.  leave  them  to 
the  mercy  of  private  or  municipal  charity. 
Your  committee  does  not  believe  the  lives  of 
these  patriots  were  spared  for  such  a  fate. 
This  is  a  christian  and  civilized  nation,  and 
it  will  do  its  duty  by  these  men  as  they 
did    their   duty   by   it. 

The  first  of  the  facts  referred  to  is  the 
number  of  veterans  dependent  on  public 
charity  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

VETERANS  IN  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  BECAUSE  OF 
THEIR  POVERTY,  AND  DEPENDENTS.  AT  NOON  OCT.  15. 
1887 


Veterans 

Dependents 

Total 

Arkansas         

6 

California 

274 

1 
4 

91 
2 
1 

SI 
1 
6 

275 

Colorado 

Conneclicul 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia... 

Idaho       , 

11 
274 
15 
17 
21 
3 
14 

15 
365 
17 
18 
72 

4 
20 

2 

Illinois 

827 

167 
116 
119 

9 
50 

6 
113 

994 

Indiana         .  .-.- 

208 

324 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

229 

66 

100 

8 

348 

75 

150 

14 

...      1.097 

1,110 

36 

Massachusetts 

...      8.798 
473 

112 
96 

15 

8.910 
569 

Minnesota 

MiSSISSIDDJ 

77 

92 

7 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

138 
16 

62 

1 

200 

17 
1 

New  Hampshire         

266 

95 
15 

361 

New  Jersey     .  ... 

346 

361 

7 

New  York 

...      1.782 

206 

2 

480 

1.988 

North  Carohna.,.. 

12 

14 

Ohio 

732 

1.212 
10 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island           -  .. 

721 
15 

2.958 

4 
20 

5 
75 

2 

1 

14 
45 

3.679 
19 

27 

47 

Texas          - r---- 

12 

17 

Vermont 

99 

174 

Virginia , 

Washington  Territory... 

12 
U 
44 

14 
12 
58 

125 

170 

1 

Tola: -. 

Deduct  Massachusetts. . 

...     16,856 
..    '8,000 

4,945 

21.801 
i8,Q00 

8.856 

13.801 

Ariri  National  Homes 

15,152 

Total        

28,953 

4 

I  gooo  are  deducted,  being  those  recewng  State  aid  in 
Massachusetts  who  are  not  actual  inmates  ol  the  poorhouses. 

.'^nd  the  second  is  the  necessity  which  has 
impelled  the  various  States  to  expend  the 
following  sums  of  money  in  providing  local 
State  protection  for  the  disabled  veterans 
residing  within  their  limits: 


In    California $75,000 

For    support,     probably     an- 
nually     15,000 

In     Connecticut,     buildings     and 

supjKirt  for  only  2  years 147,000 

In  Illinois,  annually,  for  support.       430,000 
And  that  State  has  expended 
on   Soldiers'   Orphaji   Home 

and  support   thereof 1,155.440 

In  Iowa,  for  buildings.. 100,000 

And  for  buildings  and  support 

of    orphans 1,188,555 

In  Kansas,  for  orphans  of  and 
soldiers,  .ind  for  buildings  (and 
has  but  Just  opened  a  Soldiers' 

Home:   no  figures  .it  hand) 80.000 

In  Michigan,  for  buildings 160.000 

For   support,  annually 145,000 

In  Minnesota,  Orphans'  Home 
and  support  (has  just  erected  a 

State     Home) 110,000 

In  Missouri   (no  State  Home)   for 

orphans     42,500 

In     New     Jersey.     Newark     State 

Home    695,000 

For  a  new  State  Home  build- 
ing     125,000 

In     New     York,      buildings     and 

grounds    203,000 

For      support      per      annum, 

about    . 100,000 

In  Ohio,  buildings  and  grounds..       150,000 
In  Pennsylvania,   buildings.  State 

Home $250,000 

For  supixirt,  per  annum  (es- 
timated)            230,000 

And    for    orphans 625,000 

To  this  can  be  added  Nebraska,  which  is 
just  completing  a  home  for  its  veterans  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000. 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  aggregating  over 
$6,000,000.  expended  in  plants  bythe  States 
named,  it  appears  from  data  that  has  come 
under  your  committee's  observation  that  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  expended  in  pro- 
viding for  her  veterans,  their  widows  and 
orphans,  the  sum  of  $18,000,000.  and  Wis- 
consin, for  the  same  purpose,  $11,000,000. 
These  facts  not  only  tell  the  story  of  the 
needs  of  the  class  in  question,  but  they 
demonstrate  by  example  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government.  The  argument  of  these 
millions  points,  if  not  to  the  neglect,  then 
to  the  oversight  of  the  General  Government, 
and  Its  force  should  hasten  considerate  .ac- 
tion. When  the  patriotism  of  the  States 
answers  the  appeal  of  its  soldier  citizens  for 
relief  to  the  extent  of  from  $30,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  In  payment  of  an  obligation  rest- 
ing primarily  upon  the  people  as  a  nation, 
it  is  time  for  Congress,  representing  the  whole 
people,  to  act,  and  assume  at  least  a  part  of 
a  responsibility  wholly  national. 

Tour  committee  believeo  that  both  justice 
to  the  soldier  and  the  taxpayer  demand  that 
the  nation  should  charge  Itself  with  the 
protection  of  these  men  in  their  need,  who 
In  its  need  protected  it.  Nor  will  this  obliga- 
tion of  honor  and  patriotism  ever  be  lessened 
In  the  estimation  of  high-minded  persons 
by  the  fact  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill, 
while  defending  their  country,  were  often 
overtaken  by  disaster  in  their  business,  which 
now,  through  years  of  varying  struggle  and 
lapsing  powers  of  mind  and  body,  has  at 
last  ripened  into  utter  and  hopeless  ruin, 
leaving  them  stricken  with  age  and  the  in- 
firmities begotten  of  exposure  and  service, 
stranded  and  desolate,  with  no  hand,  save 
that  of  chance  or  public  charity,  to  stay  them 
as  they  totter  down  the  slope  of  life  toward 
the  grave. 

Your  committee  dismisses  at  once  any 
thought  that  Congress  will  refuse  to  adopt 
some  policy  of  relief,  and  submits  that  if  it 
proposes  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
-occasion  and  provide  for  such  soldiers  as  are 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  homes  under 
existing  law.  legislation  is  required — 

( 1 )  To  establish  additional  branches  of 
the  Home;  or 


(2)  To  materially  enlarge  existing  branch- 
es; or 

(3)  To  encourage  the  States  to  establish 
State  homes;  or 

(4)  To  make  appropriations  for  outdoor 
relief  to  those  who  can  not  be  admitted  lo 
existing  homes. 

Of  these  obvious  alternatives,  your  com- 
mittee has  selected  the  one  which  in  their 
considerate  judgment  promises  the  most  s.it- 
Isfactory,  as  well  as  the  speediest,  solution  uf 
the  problem,  namely,  "To  encovirage  tiie 
States  to  establish  State  homes." 

In  this  conclusion  the  committee  has  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  present  Board  ( f 
Managers  of  the  National  Homes,  all  of  wh^m 
concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Gpii. 
eral  Franklin,  its  president,  which  is  as  lol- 
lows ; 

"The  Board  is  opposed,  totally  opposed,  to 
the  construction  of  other  permanent  homes, 
provided  Congress  will  relieve  existing  homes 
and  care  for  those  entitled  to  care  under  the 
law,  by  granting  aid  to  State  homes.  And  it  is 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Board  that 
national  aid  to  the  States  is  the  true  policy." 

As  early  as  June  30.  1886.  the  Board  ot 
Managers  outlined  the  policy  of  aid  to  States 
as  follows: 

"The  survivors  of  the  war  are  growing  fkl. 
their  disabilities  are  severer,  and  the  num. 
ber  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves  is 
for  these  reasons  rapidly  Increasing.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  new  home,  ca- 
pable of  providing  for  1.500  additional  mem- 
iDers.  has  recently  been  completed  at  Leaven- 
worth. Kans..  there  are  yet  many  disabled  and 
destitute  soldiers  cared  for  in  the  Klmshouscs 
of  the  country.  Several  of  the  States  have  en- 
deavored to  provide  for  this  emergency  by 
the  erection  of  State  homes.  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Iowa.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  have  re- 
cently established  State  homes,  and  such 
homes  have  for  some  time  been  established 
in  New  York.  California.  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont. New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  and  in  a  few 
other  States.  If  Congress  should  provide  In- 
law for  assisting  in  maintaining  the  soldiers 
admitted  to  these  State  homes  by  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Managers  to  pay  one-half  of  tliC 
cost  of  supporting  each  soldier  thus  provided 
for,  the  necessity  of  building  additional 
homes  might  be  avoided,  except  in  the  case 
of  that  recommended  for  the  Pacific  slope." 

In  recommending  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  your  com- 
mittee is  not  immindful  of  the  important 
evidence  and  opinion  bearing  on  the  matter 
furnished  to  this  committee  through  ex- 
hibits attached  to  the  Senate  report  on  this 
subject,  and  which  are  hereto  attached  and 
made  a  part  hereof.' 

As  the  provisions  for  the  distribution  of 
the  sum  covered  in  this  bill  would  be  com- 
plex and  intricate,  your  comnuttee  have  de- 
cided to  leave  that  matter  to  the  Board  nf 
Managers  of  the  existing  Soldiers'  Homes, 
whose  experience  and  accountability  guaran- 
tee safety  lo  the  fund  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  object  sought. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  herein,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass  with 
the  following  .-unendments: 

Amend  the  title  by  striking  out  the  words 
"their  widows  and  orphans." 

Amend  line  6  of  the  bill,  by  adding  after 
the  word  "war"  therein  the  words  "who  are 
disabled  by  age,  disease,  or  otherwise,  and  by 
reason  of  such  disability  are  incapable  of 
earning  a  living,  provided  such  disability  r;as 
not  received  in  service  against  the  United 
States." 

Amend  line  7  by  striking  out  the  following 
words  therein,  "and  widow  and  orphan 
thereof." 

Amend  line  8  by  striking  out  the  words 
"for  one  year  the  sum"  where  the  same  ap- 
pear therein,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  .he 
following,  "at  the  rate  of." 
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Amend   line   9   by   adding   after   the   word 
■dollars"  Uiereln  the  words  "per  amium." 


'  The   exhibits   have   not  been  reproduced. 
They  are  the  same  as  Exhibit  A,  pp.  20-28. 
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COMMrTTEE   ON    VETERANS'    AFFAIRS.    HOUSE    OP 

Representatives 

COMPTROLLER      GENERAL     OF     THE 

UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  February  24.  1956. 
Hon.  Clin  E.  Teague. 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DEAB  Mr  Chairman:  We  enclose  herewith 
for  vour  information  a  copy  of  our  letter  of 
today  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs" sustaining,  upon  reconsideration,  the 
principal  holding  of  our  decision  of  October 
13  1955,  B-125206,  concerning  Federal-aid 
pvyments  under  the  act  of  August  27,  1888,  as 
amended  (24  U.S.C.  134). 

Since  the  State  of  Oklahoma  contends,  m 
effect,  that  Its  facilities  at  Sulphur  and  Nor- 
man Okla.,  were  primarily  esUiblished  for, 
and 'do  prlmarilv  furnish  domiciliary  care 
and  hence  properly  may  be  considered 
"homes"  within  the  meaning  of  the  1888  act, 
we  have  requested  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  make  a  factual  investigation  and 
determination  as  to  whether  these  homes 
were  so  established  and  do  furnish  such 
domiciliary  care  We  reserve  decision  .-vs  to 
the  eligibility  of  these  Oklahoma  homes 
pending  receipt  of  the  report  requested  from 
the    Veterans'    .Administration. 

The   1888  act  .is  amended  does  not  define 
■home'  and  what  the  Congress  intended  as  a 
prerequisite  upon  the  suites  to  their  becom- 
ing eligible  lor  the  Federal-aid  payments  can 
be  ascertained  only  from  the  language  it  used 
and  the  sense  in  which  the  particular  words 
then  were  understood.  The  language  of  the 
act  itself  authorized  payments  only  where  the 
States    had    established    or    thereafter    shall 
establish  a  home.   The   sense  in  which   the 
Congress  used  the  word  "home"  is  fully  dis- 
cussed In  the  attached  decision  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  For  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  decision  we  have  concluded 
that  the  C-ongress  meant  an  institution  which 
would    priman)v    furnish    domiciliary    care 
for  the  veterans.  The  term  "domiciliary  care" 
seems    to    liave    meant    the    furnishing    of 
shelter,    food,   and    clothing   to    the   veteran 
and  such  incidental  medical  care  as  is  neces- 
sary to  his  maintenance.  The  term  does  not 
encompass  the  furnishing  primarily  of  hos- 
pital care  or  treatment    Of  course,  under  the 
1939  amendment  the  lurnishing  of  hospital 
care  or  treatment  m  the  homes  also  would 
entitle  the  home  Vi  the  Federal-aid  payment. 
Therefore,  under  the  present  law,  as  we  feel 
it  must  be  consuued,  payments  of  Federal 
aid  may  not  l^  made  to  States  on  account  of 
veterans  receiving  hospital  care  or  treatment 
in  an  Institution  that  does  not  qualify  as  a 
"State  home."  that  is,  an  Institution  which 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
domiciliary    care    primarily.    H.R.    7918,    and 
other  similar  bills  now  pending  before  your 
committee  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  "State  home"  be  one  which  furnishes 
domiciliary  care  primarily  and  would  author- 
ize aid  payments  whether  the  "home"  is  one 
which   furnishes   hospital   ca.re   primarily   or 
domiciliary     care    primarily    or    one    which 
furnishes  a  combination  of  both.  However,  as 
we  f>ointed  out  In  our  report  of  January  23, 
1956,  to  you,  the  bill  does  not  undertake  to 
define  a  "State  home"  and  we  suggested  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  your  com- 
mittee to  defining  in  the  bill  what  is  meant 
by  a  "State  home." 

.As  we  previously  reported  with  regard  to 
these  various  bills,  the  question  of  whether 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  to  reunburse  the 
States  for  the  care  of  disabled  veterans  is 
a  jxjlicy  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  However,  it  is  understood  that 
many  of  the  States  maintain  State  insane 
asylums  or  hospitals  in  which  veterans  In 
common  with  other  residents  are  admitted 


and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 
In  some  cixses  the  States  probably  seek  reim- 
bursement from  the  estate  of  the  incompe- 
tent or  from  relatives  responsible  for  his  sup- 
port.  If   the    1888   statute   is   broadened   to 
define  the  word  "home"  as  Including  hospi- 
tals, the  net  effect  might  well  be  to  shift  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  the  extent  of  the 
Federal-aid  payments,  the  financial  burden 
of  the  care  of  such  insane  veterans  with  the 
result  that  the  Federal  costs  might  greatly 
be  increased  without  caring  for  any  greater 
number  of  veterans  than  are  being  cared  for 
at  present.  Also,  it  might  make  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  costs  of  vet- 
erans hosnitallzed  in  State  general  as  well  as 
State  mental  hospitals.  It  would  also  appear 
to  pose  a  tremendous  administrative  problem 
to   the   Veterans'   Administration   in   that  it 
might  require   an  audit  of  the  costs  of  all 
State  hospluils  rather  than  the  relatively  few 
State   homes   now   in   existence   in   order   to 
ascertain   whether   the  amounts  claimed   as 
reimbursement  were  not  more  than  half  the 
State  costs  of  maintenance  of  each  soldier  or 
sailor    admitted    therein.    Furthermore,    be- 
cause such  hospitals  generally  would  admit 
wives  or  widows  (if  they  too  were  insane  or 
required   hospitalization,   but  not   generally 
because  of  the  relationship)  problems  would 
also  arise  as  to  administration  of  the  proviso 
in  the  1888  act,  ;vs  amended  that — 
"for  any  sum  or  sums  collected  in  .:ny  man- 
ner from  Inmates  of  such  State  or  Territorial 
homes   to  be   used   for   the  support  of  said 
homes,    a    like    amount   shall    be   deducted 
from  the  aid  provided  for   in  this  section, 
but  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  any  State 
or  Territorial  home  into  which  the  wives  or 
widows  of  soldiers  are  admitted  and  main- 
tained." 

We  therefore  virge  that  any  change  in  the 
Law  be  made  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  policy  questions  Involved  and 
of  the  wording  of  any  change  considered 
desirable. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  made  by  you  to 
representatives  of  our  Office  at  the  hearings 
held  by  your  committee  on  January  25.  we 
have  attempted  to  formulate  a  definition  of 
the  term  "State  home"  for  Inclusion  In  H.R. 
7918.  or  a  similar  bill.  However,  after  pro- 
longed consideration,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  definition  of  the 
term  "State  home"  for  the  reason  that  once 
legislation  is  enacted  providing  for  Federal 
aid  regardless  of  whether  a  veteran  is  cared 
for  in  an  institution  which  is  primarily 
established  to  furnish  hospital  care  or  domi- 
ciliary care,  the  aid  payments  lose  their 
character  as  payments  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  State  homes.  Federal  payments  then 
become  contributions  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  veterans  by  the  States  in  'hos- 
pitals" and  "homes."  In  other  words,  we  feel 
that  once  the  legislation  is  broadened  to 
encompass  institutions  which  furnish  hos- 
pital care  primarily  the  continued  reference 
to  the  institution  .as  a  "home"  only  creates 
confusion. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  In  our  report  of 
January  23.  and  those  set  forth  above,  we 
feel  that  If  the  legislation  be  broadened  to 
permit  aid  payments  to  States  for  hospital 
care  furnished  to  veterans  apart  from  a 
"home "  which  Is  established  primarily  to 
furnish  domiciliary  care,  some  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  obligation  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assume.  Since  we  feel 
that  any  clear-cut  limitation  may  not  be 
worked  out  through  a  definition  of  the  f^rm 
"home"  we  suggest  that.  In  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  your  committee  may  wish  to 
exploic  the  possibility  of  legislation  which 
would  authorize  an  overall  allowance  to  all 
the  States  on  account  of  domiciliary  care  or 
hospitalization  accorded  to  veterans.  The 
total  amount  of  such  allowance  would  be 
apportioned  among  the  various  States  pur- 
suant to  some  equitable  formula  that  might 
be  worked  out. 


We  will  be  available  to  cooperate  fully  Jn 
any  study  along  those  lines  which  may  be 
undertaken  by  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Co7Jiptro»cr  General  of  tlie  Vnitcd  States. 


Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  states, 
Wasliington.  D.C..  February  24.  19%6. 
Hon.  H.  V.  HiGLEV. 
/tdmini.sfrator,   Veteranx'  Administration. 

Dear  Mr.  Hicley:  We  have  been  requested 
by  representatives  of  the  SUt«s  adversely  af- 
fected to  reconsider  our  decision  of  October 
13,  1955,  to  you,  concerning  Federal-aid  pay- 
ments to  State  veterans'  homos  under  the  act 
of   August   27,    1888,  as   amended    (24   U.SC. 
134).  Our  decision  held  that  the  Federal-aid 
payments  are  not  authorized  under  the  1888 
act,  as  amended,  for  care  furnished  by   the 
States    to    disabled    veterans    in    State    hos- 
pitals or   portions   of   hospitals    (designated 
by     the     State    as    "homes")     because     the 
"homes"   were   not   established   primarily   to 
furnish  domiciliary  care  and  do  not  furnish 
such  care.   .Specifically,  "bn   the   basis  of   re- 
ports of  vour  Administration  that  all  of  the 
patients  in  so-called  homes  in  West  Virginia 
are   or   will   be   veterans   generally   receiving 
hospluil   care   rather   than   domiciliary   care, 
and  the  information  contained   in  your  re- 
port of  July  25,  1955,  on  H.R.  5378  and  H.R. 
5930,  84th  Congress,  to  the  chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs   (Committee 
Print   No.    158)    showing   the   West   Virginia 
"homes  "  had  no  domiciliary  bed  capacity,  we 
held    that   no   payments   of   Federal   aid   lor 
periods   subsequent   to   the  dale  of   the  de- 
cision were  authorized  to  the  West  Virginia 
"homes."   We   also  commented   therein   that 
the  State  facility  at  Sulphur,  Okla..  appeared 
to  fall   into  the  same  category  as  the  West 
Virginia  "homes."  The  basis  for  such  com- 
ment was  the  statement  In  Committee  Print 
158  to  the  effect  that  the  Oklahoma  State 
War  Veterans  Home  Facility  at  Sulphur  had 
a  hospital  and  infirmary  capacity  of  233  and 
no  domiciliary  bed  capacity. 

As  you  know,  the  decision  of  October  13, 
was  rendered  at  your  request  pursuant  to  31 
United  States  Code  74,  under  which  the  head 
of  any  executive  agency  may  apply  for  and 
we  are  required  to  render  our  decision  upon 
any  question  involving  a  payment  to  be  made 
by  or  under  them.  Our  decision  was  addressed 
solely  to  the  question  of  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  presented  in  your  request.  Fed- 
eral-aid payments  were  authorized  for  the 
care  of  disabled  veterans  by  the  1888  act.  as 
amended.  We,  of  course,  did  not  consider 
whether  such  payments  as  a  matter  of  policy 
should  be  made  or  ought  to  be  authorized, 
since  that  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
solely  by  the  Congress.  Many  of  the  conten- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ap- 
pear to  be  addressed  to  that  policy  question 
rather  than  the  question  we  ,ire  authorized 
to  consider  and,  hence,  those  contentions 
will  not  be  discussed  herein. 

In  our  review  of  the  matter,  we  have  con- 
sidered briefs  submitted  by  representatives  of 
Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia.  Also, 
an  oral  hearing  was  accorded  to  representa- 
tives of  these  States  on  January  24.  1956.  the 
substance  of  which  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record  here. 

Ttie  States  contend.  In  substance,  that  the 
1888  act  as  originally  enacted  authorized 
Fedcral-aid  payments  to  be  made  to  the 
States  for  the  care  of  disabled  veterans  In 
State  hospitals  designated  by  the  States 
as  "homes."  In  the  alternative,  they  urge 
that,  if  the  original  act  does  not  authorize 
Federal-aid  payments  for  care  of  disabled 
veterans  in  such  hospitals,  the  amendments 
thereto  bv  the  act  of  August  1.  1939  (53  Stat. 
1145),  and  similar  later  acts  repeating  such 
language,  providing  "that  said  payments 
shall  be  made  regardless  of  whether  said 
veteran  may  be  receiving  domiciliary  care' 
or  hospitalization  In  said  home"  authorize 
the   payments    for   care    in    any    institution 
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pet  aside  and  designated  by  the  States  as 
a  "home"  Irrespective  of  whether  the  "home" 
rurnlshes  domiciliary  care.  In  support  of 
arguments  It  Is  urged  that  the  common 
law  definition  should  be  applied  to  the  term 
"home."  While  these  views  of  the  matter 
were  considered  at  the  time  our  decision  of 
October  13.  1955,  was  rendered,  they  have 
been  reexamined  and  evaluated  In.  the  light 
of  a  detailed  reexamination  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  acts  Involved. 

By  the  act  of  March  3.  1865  (13  Stat. 
509 1 .  the  Congress  avithorlzed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers  who  were  totally  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  or  sickness  con- 
tracted In  line  of  duty  during  the  Civil  War. 
Thereafter,  branch  Federal  homes  were 
established  and.  by  section  5  of  the  act  of 
July  5.  1884  (23  Stat.  120,  121).  It  waa  pro- 
vided—  / 

""nhat  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, ajid  the  volunteer  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  war  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  and 
of  the  Mexican  War,  who  are  disabled  by 
age  disease,  or  otherwise,  and  by  reason  of 
«uch  disability  are  Incapable  of  earning  a 
iivlng.  «iiall  be  admitted  into  the  home  for 
disabled  volunteer  soldiers:  Provided  such 
disability  was  not  Incurred  in  service  against 
the  United  States." 

House  Report  No.  754.  50th  Congress,  1st 
session,  on  the  bill  which  became  the  1888 
act  shows  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  National  Home  tor  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  in  its  reports  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1885,  and  Jime  30,  1887, 
reported  over-crowding  of  the  branch  homes 
and  that,  despite  the  erection  of  barracks 
appropriated  for  by  the  Congress  on  June 
30.  1886.  the  beds  In  the  branches  were 
fully  occupied  and  that  In  every  branch, 
with  one  exception,  men  were  using  the  floor 
for  beds  In  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1886  the  Board  reported: 

"The  survivors  of  the  war  axe  growing  old, 
their  disabilities  are  severer,  and  the  niunber 
wiio  are  ur.able  to  support  themselves  is  for 
ihese  reasons  rapidly  Increasing.  Notwlth- 
stiuidlng  the  fact  that  a  new  home,  capable 
of  providing  for  1.500  additional  members, 
h.is  recently  been  completed  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans..  there  are  yet  msuiy  disabled  and  desti- 
tute soldiers  cared  for  In  the  almshotises  of 
the  country.  Several  of  the  States  have  en- 
deavored to  provide  for  this  emergency  by 
the  erection  of  State  homes.  *  •  •  If  Congress 
should  provide  by  law  for  assisting  in  main- 
taining the  soldiers  .admitted  to  those  Stat* 
.*iome3  by  authorizing  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  support- 
ing each  soldier  thus  provided  for,  the  neces- 
sity of  building  additional  homes  might  be 
avoided." 

The  report  further  states  that  approxi- 
mately 8.800  veterans  were  then  being  cared 
for  in  almshouses  maintained  by  the  States 
and  that  many  more  are  being  supported  by 
pnvate  charity  and  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  that  the  eligibility  re- 
qiiirements  for  Federal  aid  in  the  State 
homes  would  be  in  accord  with  those  in  effect 
in  the  national  homes. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut Soldiers'  Hospital  Board,  acting  for 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  in  his  comments 
on  the  bill,  printed  in  the  House  report, 
stated  that  ^Connecticut  then  maintained 
approximately  125  veterans  in  the  State  home 
and  in  addition  maintained  an  average  of  50 
veterans  in  hospitals  and  20  in  the  State 
hospital  for  Insane  and  suggested  that  the 
bill  should  be  widened  to  permit  Federal  aid 
for  those  supported  in  hospitals  as  well  as  in 
the  homes.  In  rep^orl  of  the  Minnesota  Sol- 
diers' Home  on  the  bill,  it  is  stated  that  since 
the  national  homes  could  not  take  care  of 
•;hese  veterans  and  many  were  drifting  into 
poorhouses,  the  State  home  was  established 
.ifter  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  took 
the  matter  up.  It  is  fxirther  stated; 


■•We  are  keeping  there  men  comfortably, 
not  as  paupers  to  be  starved  but  as  invalids 
to  be  nourished.  The  average  age  of  our  in- 
mates Is  about  60  years,  and  40  percent  of 
them  are  fit  subjects  for  medical  treatment." 

In  the  report  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  it 
is  stated ; 

"We  expect  to  make  It  a  home  as  nearly  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  any  institution  a  home. 
Our  specialty  will  be  to  receive  the  soldiers 
with  their  wives." 

Tlie  report  also  quotes  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1888,  from  Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  for  Volunteer  Soldiers  in  which 
he  said: 

"We  have  12,500  old  soldiers  in  the  na- 
tional home  today.  Every  foot  of  space  is 
occupied,  and  yet  hundreds  are  kept  out  from 
want  of  room." 

It  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing  that, 
under  the  1888  act,  the  Federal-aid  payments 
were  authorized  for  care  of  veterans  in  the 
State  homes  to  relieve  the  crowded  conditions 
in  the  Federal  homes  in  an  economical  man- 
ner and  that  Federal-aid  payments  were  au- 
thorized and  intended  for  the  same  class  of 
care  as  the  national  homes  for  volunteer- 
soldiers.  Thus.  Hon.  Levi  Malsh  in  the  debates 
in  the  House  on  the  measure  ( 19  Congres- 
sional Record  6552)  is  reported  to  have 
stated: 

"We  propose  simply  to  admit  into  the  State 
homes  for  disabled  soldiers  upon  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  are  now  admitted  to 
national  homes  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  Government  $100  a  year  in  each  case." 

Also,  see  page  250  of  House  Committee 
PYint  No.  171,  84th  Congress,  1st  session, 
entitled  "An  Historical  Analysis  of  Major 
Veterans"  Legislation  1862-1954"  on  which  is 
reported  a  debate,  in  1910,  on  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
above,  furnished  the  same  type  of  care  for 
which  Federal  aid  Is  authorized  to  the  States. 
There  are  set  out  Mr.  James  M.  Cox's  com- 
ments to  the  House  (45  Congressional  Record 
6183)  in  which  he  refers  to  the  veteran  in  the 
homes  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  tides  of  time  have  carried  them  down 
to  the  very  shadows  of  the  great  tinknown. 
Representing  the  youth  and  chivalry  of  the 
old  antebellum  days,  they  now  await  the 
setting  sun." 

It  is  stated  on  that  page  of  the  House  com- 
mittee print  that  as  a  result  of  the  debates — 
"A  total  of  $5,351,800  was  made  available  for 
the  soldiers'  homes,  including  $1,150,000  for 
the  States  and  Territories  which  cooperated 
in  furnishing  domiciliary  care  for  veterans." 

Despite  the  suggestion  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut that  aid  should  be  provided  for  vet- 
erans cared  for  by  the  States  in  general  and 
Insane  hospitals,  no  change  was  made  in  this 
regard  in  the  language  of  the  bill  which  be- 
came the  act  of  1888.  Thus,  it  appears  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  original  l88^Rct  was  con- 
templated and  authorized  only  where  the 
care  was  provided  in  a  State  home  rather 
than  a  hospital.  Insane  asylum,  or  other  in- 
stitution. Also,  it  seems  clear  that  while  dis- 
abled veterans  unable  to  support  themselves 
were  admitted  to  the  homes  for  disabilities 
from  wounds  and  disease  as  well  as  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  the  homes  primarily  were 
intended  to  provide  a  place  In  which  veterans 
would  be  furnished  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  incidental  medical  care,  in  other 
words,  domiciliary  care.  That  this  situation 
obtained  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  1930  seems  to  be 
brought  out  succinctly  in  Senate  Report  1090. 
71st  Congress,  on  a  bill  which  became  the  act 
of  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  852).  On  page  3  of 
the  Senate  report,  there  is  quoted,  with  ap- 
proval, the  House  repwrt  on  the  bill,  reading 
in  part,  as  follows:  "A  soldier's  home  is  not 
a  hospital.  It  Is  for  the  domiciliary  care  of 
veterans."  Also,  some  idea  of  the  relationship 
At  the  domiciliary  character  of  the  "homes" 
and  the  incldenial  hospital  care  then  pro- 
vided therein  Is  set  out  in  the  letter  of  Gen. 
George  H.  Wood,  the  then  President  of  the 


Bo.TJd  of  Managers,  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,  included  In  such 
report.  In  such  letter  he  recommended  the 
establishment  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  :i 
home  for  at  least  1,500  men.  He  states: 

"This  would  Include  a  hospital,  with  c.i- 
pacity  of.  say,  250  to  300  beds,  for  we  linct 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  per  cent  ni 
our  population  will  be  in  and  out  of  the  h".*- 
pit;U,  and  barracks,  with  capacity  of  1,'JOO 
men   •    •   *." 

About  the  same  time.  General  Wood  testi- 
fied before  the  71st  Congress  on  H.R.  6141. 
which  was  one  of  the  bills  which  resulted  in 
the  act  of  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  1016),  est.ib- 
lishlng  the  Veterans'  Administration.  He  re- 
ported (pp.  114  and  115  of  the  House  he.ir- 
Ings)  that  pursuant  to  legislation  passefl 
about  1920,  authorizing  the  then  Veterans' 
Bureau  to  u.se  hospitals  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  r.i- 
cilitles  of  the  national  homes,  they  had  is- 
tabllshed  a  neuropsychiatric  sanitarium  ..t 
Marion.  Ind.,  and  tuberculosis  sanltariunis 
at  Movmtain  Branch.  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
and  Sawtelle,  Calif.  In  his  testimony,  he 
stated : 

"It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  hospi- 
talization completely  from  domiciliary  care, 
for  the  reason  that  with  a  population,  s;iy 
at  the  Central  Branch  or  at  the  Pacific 
Branch,  of  over  3,500  men,  all  of  whom  are 
disabled,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  hospital 
care  incident  to  domiciliary  care,  which  can- 
not be  avoided. 

"The  statistics  of  the  homes  show  that  25 
or  30  percent  of  the  members  of  any  domi- 
ciliary home  are  hospital  patlents,,for  some 
time  during  the  year"  (p.  121  of  the  House 
hearings  on  H.R.  6141) . 

He  also  is  reported  on  the  same  page  as 
testifying: 

"We  are  not  taking  care  of  mental  cases, 
except  at  Marion,  which  was  made  a  mentrU 
sanitarium  10  years  ago  at  the  request  of 
the  Veterans'  Bureau.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  we  are  caring  for  mental  cases  in  any 
numbers  at  all.  Of  course,  in  every  home,  a 
few  men  will  turn  up  who  are  mental  cases 
and  who  have  got  to  be  cared  for  temporarily 
at  that  home  until  we  can  send  them  'o 
Marion. 

"But  the  hospitalization  that  we  are  doing 
at  practically  all  our  homes  is  the  hospitali- 
zation  incident   to   domiciliary   care   •    •   *." 

Tlie  testimony  as  to  the  type  of  care  glvrn 
in  the  homes  is  fvirther  outlined  by  tl.'! 
testimony  of  Col.  R.  L.  Marston,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  national  soldiers'  home.';, 
reported  on  page  130  of  the  hearings  on  H.Ii. 
6141,  wherein  lie  states: 

".\s  you  have  listened  to  the  testlmonv. 
you  have  found  that  it  costs  about  a  dollar 
a  day  to  give  a  man  a  liome,  clothe  him, 
feed  liim.  give  him  medical  care,  see  that  his 
clothes  are  kept  clean,  etc." 

The  testimony  is  replete  with  references 
to  the  type  of  care  given  as  custodial,  the 
furnishing  of  living  accommodations  in  bar- 
racks" with  incidental  medical  care,  and  as 
domiciliary  care.  Thus,  in  the  light  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  1888  statute,  the 
first  basic  contention  of  those  requesting  re- 
consideration of  our  decision  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  substantial  foundation. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  effect 
of  the  1939  amendment.  In  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1935  (48  Stat.  509, 
519),  appropriating  funds  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  it  was  provided — 
"That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  continuing  aid  to  State  or  Territorial 
homes  for  the  support  of  disabled  volunteer 
soldiers  in  conformity  with  the  act  approved 
August  27,  1888  I  use,  title  24.  sec.  134).  as 
amended,  for  those  veterans  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties for  clonxicillary  care." 

This  language  is  explained  at  page  249  ■  ! 
the  House  hearings  on  the  bill  which  became 
that  act  as  follows: 
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•■The  second  change  is  the  deletion  of  the 
words  'including  all  classes  of  veterans  .ad- 
missible to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
homes'  and  substituting  the  language,  'for 
ilio.se  veterans  eligible  for  admission  to  Vet- 
f-rins'  Administration  facilities  for  domlcUl- 
rv  care'  so  as  to  distinguish  definitely 
ihat  only  domiciliary  cases  will  be  cared 
:or  in  State  homes  at  the  expense  of  the 
ciovernment." 

Apparently,  pursuant  to  this  provision  and 
-„  .administrative  instruction,  the  Veterans 
\dmlntstratlon  refu.sed   to  pay   for   veterans 
receiving  hospitalization  in  State  homes    As 
i  result    the  1939  amendment  set  out  above 
was  enacted.  It  appears  that  the  then  Ad- 
ministrator    was     in     doubt     whether     the 
.mended    act    authorized    Federal    aid    pay- 
ments for  veterans  admitted  to  State  homes 
lor  hospitalization  or  only   where   admitted 
[or  domiciliary  care  and  then  furnished  inc  - 
dental  hospitalization.  He  requested  a  decl- 
-ion   of   such   question.   In    our   decision   of 
November  29.  1939   (19  Comb.  Gen.  5311    we 
held  that  the  furnishing  of  a  veteran  with 
either    type    of    hospitalization    in    a    State 
home,  would  entitle  a  State  home  to  pay- 
ment   No  question  was  raised   therein  as  to 
whether  a  pavment  would  be  authorized   if 
the  hospitalization  was  furnished  in  an  in- 
stitution other  than  a  State  veterans'  home 
but.  in  view  of  the  specific  language  of  the 
1939  amendment  authorizing  payments  only 
lor   domiciliary   care   or  hospitalization   "In 
said   home,"   we   would   have   no   alternative 
but  to  hold  that  such  payments  would  not 
be  authorized  where  the  care  was  furnii^hed 
in   other   than    a   "State    home"   within   the 
meaning  of  those  words  as  used  in  the  1888 
act.  ,    ,   , 

It  is  contended  in  several  of  the  l)rlffs 
'iled  by  the  States  that  bccau.se  the  Admin- 
istrator stated  in  his  report  on  the  proposed 
1939  amendmentT- 

"should  the  present  policy  be  modified  so 
as  to  permit  payments  to  States  on  behalf 
of  hospitalized  cases,  it  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  enlargement  of  State  home.5  or  the 
construction  of  new  homes  for  the  furnl.sh- 
ing  of  hospital  care  as  distinguished  from 
domiciliary  care — " 

the     Congress     intended     that    Federal     aid 
should  be  given  for  care  in  hospitals  as  well 
as  in  homes.  We  do  not  feel  that  such  view 
is   warranted.    Obviously,    the    then   Admin- 
istrator of   Veterans'   Affairs,   in   speculating 
upon   what   the   effect   of   enactment  of   the 
bill  might  be.  was  not  expressing  what  the 
Congress    intended.    Furthermore,    the    fact 
that  he  thereafter  expressed  doubt  :is  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  and  submitted  the 
question  to  our  Office  would  seem  to  indicate 
he  was  uncertain  as  to  its  effect.  Therefore, 
his  statements  in  regard  to  the  possible  effect 
of  the   amendment  cannot  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  legislative  intent.  Thus  the  only 
change  made  by  the  1939  act.  in  this  regard, 
was  to  clarify  the   1888  act  so  as  to  assure 
that  Federal  aid  would  be  payable  for  hos- 
pital cases  admitted  to  the  homes  as  well 
as    for    hospitalization     furnished    incident 
to  the  primary  function  of  the  home,  that 
is,  the  furnishing  of  domiciliary  care  of  the 
veteran. 

With  respect  to  the  contention  that  the 
common-law  definition  should  be  applied  to 
the  word  "home"  in  the  1888  act  as  amend- 
ed, the  primary  rule  of  statutory  construc- 
"   tion,  and  its  only  purpose,  is  to  arrive  at  what 
the    legislature    intended.    It   has   been    held 
that  the  common  meaning  of  a  word  may  be 
disregarded    where    such    an    interpretation 
would   be   contrary   to  its  legislative  intent 
i  Foley   v.   Miller,  24   F.   2d   722).   As  set  out 
above,     the     Congress     intended     the     word 
home"  as  an  institution  where  the  veteran 
would   be   furnished   shelter,   food,   clothing, 
i-.nd   incidenUil   medical   care.   To   apply   any 
other   definition   would   not  be  to  construe 


the  statute  and   give  effect  to  the  congres- 
sional intent  but  to  alter  or  change  It. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  we  perceive 
no  substantial  basis  for  modifying  the  prin- 
cipal holding  of  our  decision  of  October  13. 
1955    nnmelv,  that  payments  of  Federal  aid 
are   not  authorized   under  24  United   States 
Code    134    for  care   furnished   by  the  States 
to  veterans  In  State  hospitals  or  portions  of 
hospitals  (regardless  of  how  denominated  by 
the   States)    which   were    not   established    to 
furnish  domiciliary  care  primarily  and  do  not 
furnish  such  care.  Also,  we  construe  domicili- 
ary care  to  be  the  furnishing  of  a  home  to  the 
veteran,  embracing  the  furnishing  of  shelter, 
food,    clothing,    and    other   comforts   of    the 
home      including     incidental     medical     care 
necessary  to  maintain  him.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  care  in  an  InsUtution  primarily  es- 
tablished  to  furnish  hospital   treatment.  Of 
course  if  a  home  is  established  and  continues 
to  be  such  by  reason  of  the  primary  furnish- 
ing of  domiciliary  care,  payments  of  Federal 
aid    would    be    authorized    under    the    1939 
amendment   for   patients  admitted   lor  hos- 
pital care  or  treatment. 

The   brief   of   the   SU\te   of   West   Virginia 
■ind  the  statements  of  the  representative  of 
their  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  appear 
to    concede    that    the    so-called    homes    at 
Bccklev  and  Weston  are  not  primarily  domi- 
ciliary' homes    but   rather   institutions    fur- 
nishing   hospital    care.    Also,    the    brief    of 
Georgia,    while    contending    that    under    the 
State  statute  a  truly  domiciliary  home  might 
be  established,  does  not  appear  to  contend 
that  it  has  established  a  domiciliary  home. 
Accordinglv,  Insofar  .as  our  ciecision  indicates 
pavmcnts   of   Federal    aid    to   the   homes   in 
tho.',e  Slates  ;  re  unauthorized,  that  decision 
Is  affirmed  without  prejudice  to  any  action 
ih"  Stat-s  may  take  to  establish  homes  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  1888  act.  as  amended. 
The   brief   of   the   State   of   Oklahoma,   in 
addition  to  requesting  reconsideration  of  the 
principal    holding    of    our    decision,    appears 
to   contend    that   its    Sulphur   and    Norman 
institutions  are  primarily  furnishing  domi- 
ciliary care.  This  contention  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  are  the  true  facts  as  regard 
these  institutions.  The   question   of   finding 
the  facts  is  primarily  an  administrative  one 
and    this    Office    consistently    has    accepted 
such  a  finding  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  and 
convincing  showing  of  error  therein.  More- 
over   vour   Administration   has  superior   fa- 
cilities  lor   making   a   factfinding   survey   of 
the   Oklahoma   homes   Involved   particularly 
because  of  the  physicians  employed  by  your 
Administration   who    are   generally   familiar 
with  the  veterans'  homes  program.  Accord- 
ingly, we  request  that  you  make  a  survey  of 
the  Oklahoma  homes  in  question  at  Sulphur 
and    Norman.   Okla..   to   determine   whether 
those    facilities    are    "homes"    within    the 
meaning   of    the    1888    acts    as   amended,    as 
construed    in    our    decision    of    October    13. 
1955,    as    amplified    by   this   letter.    Pending 
such    survey    and    report    thereon,    we    will 
reserve  decision  upon  the  eligibility  of  these 
two    homes   for    the   Federal-aid    payments. 
Needless  to  say  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  vitally  con- 
cerned wtih  this  matter  and  an  early  report 
of    the    factfinding    investigation    and    your 
determination    as    to    whether    these    homes 
are    primarily    furnishing    domiciliary    care 
wUl  be  appreciated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
cooperate  with  your  Administration,  to   the 
extent  you  deem  it  desirable,  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  Oklahoma  homes. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  furnished 
the  interested  Congressmen,  the  chairman. 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  representative  of  the  States  affected. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


(B-6897) 
Veterans'   Administration— Federal    An)   to 
STATES— Homes  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and 
Sailors 

While  Federal  aid  pavments  to  .SUte  homes 
in  connection  with  the  care  of  disabled  vet- 
erans were  limited,  by  provisos  In  recent  an- 
nual appropriation  :ict3.  to  c.ises  ol  veterans 
who  would  be  eligible  tor  domJcOinri/  care  m 
Veterans'    Administration    faclliUes.    the    act 
of   August   1.   1939.  53  St.it.   1145   (amending 
the  Federal  aid  authorizing  act  of  August  '27. 
1888     :is    amended)     clearly    provides    that 
eliglblluy  "f  a  veteran  for  either  domictUarii 
or  hospital  care  entitles  a  State  to  the  i)ay- 
ments  provided  tor  his  care,  and  the  appli- 
cable Veterans'  Administration  appropriation 
Is  available  for  payments  on  that  basis. 
Comptroller  General  Broun  to  the  Adminis- 
trator  of   Veterans    Affairs.   November   :'.•», 
19:i9: 

Consideration  has  lieen  given  your  letter  of 
October  30,  1939,  as  follows: 

"In  connection  with  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  SUtes  for  the  care  of  veterans  in 
Stite  homes,  the  question  has  .irisen  as  to 
whether  a  State  is  entitled  to  Federal  aid 
under  Public  No.  250,  76th  Congress.  lor 
hospit;vlization  furnished  a  veteran  .suffering 
from  a  non-service  connected  disability,  who 
is  not  eligible  under  existing  Veterans 
Administration  regulations  lor  domiciliary 
care  but  Is  eligible  under  such  regulations  for 
hospitalization  in  Veterans'  AdmlniHtratlon 
laciUties  if  Ijeds  are  available. 

"Under  existing  law  (Public.  No.  312,  74lli 
Congress)   and  regulations  (Regulutloiis  and 
Procedures.  Veterans'  Administration.  Para- 
graphs   R-6047   and    R-6048).    the    Veterans' 
Admlnlsuation     Ls     authorized     ut    lurni.ih. 
within   the  limits  of  cxi.Uing   Veterans    Ad- 
ministration faciMie.^.  hospitalization  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  a  disability,  disease  or 
defect  which,    being   susceptible    to   cure   or 
decided  Improvement,  indicates  need  lor  hos- 
pital care   (as   for  example,   veterans  suffer- 
ing from  reparable  hernia,  chronic  appendi- 
citis   acute  tonsllitis.  etc  l ,  and  domiciliary 
care    to    veterans    suffering    from    disability, 
disease    or    defect    which,    being    cssenUally 
chronic  in  tvpe  and  not  susceptible  of  cure 
or  decided  improvement  by  hospital  care.  Is 
producing  disablement  of  such  degree  and  of 
such  probable  persistency  as  will  lncapacit;ite 
from  earning  a  living  for  a  prospective  period 
and   thereby  indicates  need  for  domiciliary 

care.  . 

•Public  No.  250.  76th  Congress,  approved 
August  1.  1939.  which  is  an  net  To  increase 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  -State  or  Ter- 
ritorial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States,' 
provide:  ,. 

"That  the  act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
aid  to  States  or  Territorial  homes  for  the 
support  of  disabled  soldiers  and  .sailors  of 
the  United  States.'  approved  August  27.  1888. 
as  amended  (U.S.C.  1934  edition,  title  24, 
sec  134).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  m  the 
first  paragraph  thereof  $120  per  annum'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $240  per  annum.' 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
'^hill  apply  to  pavments  with  respect  to  the 
care  given"  1.0  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
and  alter   the   first  day   of   the  month   next 
following  the  month  during  which  this  act 
Is    enacted:    Provided,    That   said    payments 
snai:  be  made  regardless  of  whether  said  vet- 
eran  may   be  receiving  domiciliary   care   or 
hospitalization  in  said  home  and  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
medical,  hospit&l,  and  domiciliary  care  shall 
be  available  for  this  purpose:   Provided  fur- 
ther  That  no  payment  to  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory' under  this  act  shall  be  made  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator  of   Veterans'    Affairs   determines 
that  the  veteran  on  whose  account  such  pay- 
ment IS  requested  Is  eligible  for  such  care 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 
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"The  Regulfttlona  and  Procedure  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  effect  pr)or  to 
the  enactment  of  this  law  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision : 

■  ■  ( C I  Federal  aid  payments  will  be  made  to 
States  In  behalf  of  veterans  cared  for  in 
State  Houses  who  are  eligible  for  domiciliary 
care  In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 
Federal  aid  paj-ments  will  not  be  made 
to  States  m  behalf  of  veterans  who  are 
receiving  hospitalization  as  distinct  from 
domiciliary  care  In  a  Stat*'  Home.'  (Regula- 
tions and  Procedure,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Paragraph  7883.) 

"The  above  quoted  provision  of  Regulations 
and  Procedure  Ls  based  on  the  provision  con- 
tained In  the  annual  appropriations  acts  ap- 
plicable to  the  Veterans'  Administration  since 
the  1935  Appropriation  Act,  which  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

"  'Promded  further.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  continuing  aid  to 
State  or  Territorial  aomes  for  the  support  of 
disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and  sailors.  In 
conformity  with  the  :vct  approved  August  27, 
1888  lUS.C,  title  24.  sec.  134),  as  amended, 
for  those  veterans  eligible  for  admission  to 
VeUTiuis  .-Administration  facilities  for  doml- 
o.;M..-v«i.ire    •    •    •• 

"Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1935  Appro- 
priation Act  the  annual  appropriations  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  available  for  con- 
uiuung  aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes  for 
the  support  of  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  August 
J7  1888.  as  amended,  'Including  all  classes  of 
veterans  admissible  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Homes.' 

"In  explaining  the  change  in  the  1935 
.Approprlaton  .^ct  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Huuse  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
■i.ar^e  oi  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Bill  lor  1935.  it  was  stated: 

'  ■•  •  •  The  second  change  Is  the  deletion 
of  the  words.  "Including  all  classes  of  vet- 
er;\ns  admissible  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion homes ':  and  substituting  the  language, 
•for  those  veterans  eligible  for  admission  to 
Veterans'  .Administration  facilities  for  domi- 
ciUary  care":  so  as  to  distinguish  definitely 
that  only  lomiclllary  cases  may  be  cared  for 
m  .~-.<ate  homes  at  the  expetise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ■  *  •'  (P  249,  Report  of  Hearings 
be:<re  sMbcommlttee  of  House  Committee  on 
.Appripriations  in  charge  of  Independent 
Offices  .Appropriation  Bill  for  1935.  73d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  I 

"It  IS  being  contended  that  the  language 
of  section  2.  Public  No.  250.  supra,  atithorizes 
the  payment  of  Federal  aid  to  State  homes 
f'">r  the  hospitalization  of  veterans,  even 
though  such  veterans  are  not  eligible  for 
domiciliary  care.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  reference  to  hospitalization  in  Public  No. 
250.  76th  Congress,  refers  only  to  those  cases 
h.wing  entitlement  to  domiciliary  care  but 
who  because  of  their  physical  condition  must 
be  cared  for  In  the  hospital  part  of  a  home; 
this  because  the  purpose  of  the  BUI,  as  stated 
:n  the  title,  was  'To  Increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes  for 
the  suppwrt  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States,'  and  secondly,  because  It 
would  be  a  major  reversal  of  policy  and  con- 
•rary  to  that  announced  in  the  basic  law  for 
Federal  aid  to  be  extended  to  State  homes  in 
cases  in  which  there  existed  no  eligibility  to 
domiciliary  care  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  do  not  believe  it  was  intended  to 
change  the  general  policy  by  the  above  re- 
ferred to  act,  which,  if  construed  in  a  manner 
as  has  been  suggested,  would  create  the 
anomalous  situation  of  allowing  veterans  not 
eligible  for  domiciliary  care  to  be  hospital- 
ized in  State  homes  on  the  one  hand  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion Is  precluded,  except  under  circumstances 
not  here  material,  from  contracting  with 
State  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  very  class 
of  veterans  whom  It  Is  sought  to  read  Into 
the  Act  of  August  1,  1939.  To  interpret  this 
act  as  broadening  hospital  rights  would  com- 
pletely nullify  the  limitations  in  Public  No. 
312,  74th  Congress,  and  would  allow  the 
accomplishment  of  something  indirectly 
which  could  not  be  done  directly. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  question  deals  with  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds.  I  respect- 
fully request  your  decision  as  to  whether  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  afore  referred  to  is  available  to  pay 
Federal  aid  to  State  homes  under  Public 
No.  250,  76th  Congress,  for  hospital  care  and 
treatment  furnished  veterans  suffering  from 
non-service  connected  disabilities  who  are 
not  eligible  for  domiciliary  care  tinder  ex- 
isting law  and  regulations,  since,  as  Indi- 
cated above,  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
limited  in  furnishing  hospitalization  in  this 
type  of  cases  to  available  Veterans's  Admin- 
istration facilities." 

The  act  of  August  27.  1888,  25  Stat.  450. 
which  was  amended  by  the  recent  act  quoted 
In  your  letter,  appears  with  its  previous 
amendments  In  24  U.S.C.  134,  1934  edition,  as 
follows: 

"Aid  to  State  or  Territorial  homes.  All 
States  or  Territories  which  have  established, 
or  which  shall  establish.  State  homes  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  or  in  any 
previous  or  subsequent  war  who  are  disabled 
by  age,  disease,  or  otherwise,  and  by  reason 
of  such  disability  are  incapable  of  earning  a 
living,  provided  such  disability  was  not  in- 
curred in  service  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  paid  for  every  such  disabled  soldier 
or  sailor  who  may  be  admitted  and  cared  for 
in  such  home  at  the  rate  of  $120  per  annum. 
"The  number  of  such  persons  for  whose 
care  any  State  or  Territory  shall  receive  the 
said  payment  under  this  section  shall  be  as- 
certained by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  under  such  regulations  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, but  the  said  State  or  Territorial  homes 
shall  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
respective  State  or  Territorial  authorities, 
and  the  Administrator  shall  not  have  nor 
assume  any  management  or  control  of  said 
State  or  Territorial  homes. 

"The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall,  however,  have  power  to  have  the  said 
State  or  Territorial  homes  Inspected  at  such 
times  as  it  may  consider  necessary,  and  shall 
report  the  result  of  such  inspections  to 
Congress  in  its  annual  report:  Provided. 
That  no  State  shall  be  paid  a  sum  exceed- 
ing one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each 
soldier  or  sailor  by  such  State:  Provided 
f-UTther.  That  one-half  of  any  sum  or  sums  re- 
tained by  State  homes  on  account  of  pensions 
received  from  Inmates  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  aid  prortded  for  In  this  section.  No 
money  shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State  or 
Territorial  home  that  naaintalns  a  bar  or 
canteen  where  Intoxicating  Liquors  are  sold: 
provided  further.  That  for  any  sum  or  sums 
collected  in  any  manner  from  inmates  of 
such  State  or  Territorial  homes  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  said  homes  a  like  amount 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  aid  provided  for 
In  this  section,  but  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  any  State  or  Territorial  home  Into 
which  the  wives  or  widows  of  soldiers  are 
admitted  and  maintained." 

The  amending  act  of  August  1,  1939,  53 
Stat.  1145,  Increases  prospectively  the 
amount  payable  to  the  States  for  the  care  of 
each  disabled  soldier  or  sailor,  and  incorpo- 
rates two  new  provisions,  reading  as  follows: 

"•  •  *  Provided.  That  said  paj-ments 
shall  be  made  regardless  of  whether  said 
veteran  may  be  receiving  domiciliary  care  or 


hospitalization  In  said  home  and  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  care  shall 
be  available  for  this  purpose:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  payment  to  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory under  this  Act  shall  be  made  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  tiie 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  determines 
that  the  veteran  on  whose  account  such  pay- 
ment is  requested  is  eligible  for  such  care 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility." 

The  question  Is  whether  either  or  both  of 
the  quoted  provisos  were  Intended  to  modify 
or  qualify  the  proviso  appearing  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  acts  which  hitherto  has 
limited  these  payments  to  States  to  ca.ses 
of  veterans  who  would  be  eligible  for  domicil- 
iary care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties. It  win  be  observed  that  under  the 
provisions  last  above  quoted,  the  payments 
are  to  be  required  for  either  "domiciliary 
care  or  hospitalization."  the  appropriations 
for  "medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  care" 
are  specifically  made  available,  and  the  pay- 
ments are  conditioned  upon  your  finding 
that  the  veterans  are  "eligible  for  such  care 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility." 

Tlae  language  of  the  two  provisos  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  construction  and  clearly 
provides  that  eligibility  of  a  veteran  for 
either  domiciliary  or  hospital  care  entitles  .i 
State  to  the  payments  provided  for  his  care. 
Any  doubt  there  might  be  in  the  matUT 
would  appear  to  be  resolved  by  reference  to 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4647 
The  two  provisos  in  question  were  added  to 
the  House  bill  by  Senate  amendment — a  fact 
which  may  account  for  the  failv|re  of  the 
title  to  reflect  their  purpose — and  it  must  be 
assumed  the  Congress  was  fully  aware  of  tlie 
former  limitations  restricting  aid  to  cases 
eligible  for  domiciliary  care.  See  Senate  Re- 
port No.  705.  76th  Congress,  1st  Session— 
particularly  pages  7  and  8.  It  was  understood 
and  explained  that  the  Senate  Amendmenus 
would  effect  a  change  in  the  existing  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regulations.  See  Con- 
gressional Record  (Seml-Mo.  Ed.),  76th 
Congress.  1st  Session,  at  page  13500.  While, 
as  you  state.  It  is  evident  that  payments  to 
States  will  be  required  for  a  type  of  care 
which  may  not  be  obtained  by  contract,  it 
will  be  noted  that  an  alternate  proposal  to 
obtain  this  service  by  contract  w-as  made,  but 
not  approved.  Senate  Report,  supra,  at  page  6 
There  has  been  carefully  considered  the 
suggestion  that  the  reference  to  hospitaliza- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  including  persons 
entitled  to  domiciliary  care  but  actually  re- 
ceiving hospitalization.  But  since  the 
appropriation  acts  theretofore  required  only 
that  the  veterans  be  ■'eligible  for  admission  X-i 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for  domi- 
ciliary care."  it  would  appear  that  such  per- 
sons as  referred  to  by  you  who  were  receiving 
State  care  were  already  entitled  to  Govern- 
ment aid;  Furthermore,  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  language  of  the  first  proviso  in 
question  was  derived  from  the  nearly  identi- 
cal wording  of  an  amendment  proposed  to  the 
companion  bill.  S,  1325.  In  commenting  upon 
the  latter  proposed  amendment,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  expressed  the  view  that 
the  enactment  of  such  amendment  would 
materially  modify  the  existing  procedure 
under  which  no  payments  are  made  for  State 
hospitalization  as  distinguished  from  domi- 
ciliary care  (Sen.  Rep.  supra,  p.  7)  ,  It  appears 
the  procedure  u-as  so  modiiied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  substance  of  that  amendment  as 
a  part  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1939. 

For  the  reasons  herein  stated:  the  question 
presented  in  the  concluding  paragraph  ol 
your  letter  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  second  proviso  of  the  act  of 
August  1,  1939. 
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FOR  ADMISSION  OF  VETERANS  TO  STATE  HOMES  (FOR  NURSING  AND  MEMBER  CARE)  AS  OF  JULY  3.  1%7 


1392:-; 


How  much  of  the  veteran  s  income 
does  the  home  collect? 


Location  ol  Slate 

homo 


Yes 
No 


Criteria 


(A) 


What  are  the  State  homes' 
requirements  with  le- 
spect  to  veteran's  assets, 
such  as  bank  account, 
bonds,  and  cash? 


(B) 


What  are  the  State  homes' 
requirements  with  re- 
spect to  veteran's  prop- 
erty such  as  home,  auto- 
mobile, etc.? 


(C) 


Are  veter- 
ans, when 
admitted, 
required 
to  make 
assignment 
ot  lile  in- 
surance to 
the  Stale 
home? 

(0) 


In  responding  to  cols. 
A.  B,  C.  and  D.  indi- 
cate disposition  'n 
event  ol  veteran's 
death  in  the  Slate 
home 


(C) 


What  charges  other  than 
those  covered  m  cols 
A.  B.  C.  and  U  are 
made  lo  the  veteran 
or  his  .ainily  or  repre- 
sentative by  the  State 
home? 


(F) 


Is  the  Stale 
liome  allil- 
laled  with 
a  medical 
school? 


(G) 


Atlanta.  Ga.. 
Boise,  Idaho. 


I^j         Not  asked  this  question. 


Chelsea,  Mass.. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  Wyo... 


Yes..  Above  $65  to  maximum  ot 
$40  per  month.  Income 
over  JlOb  per  month  not 
disturbed. 

Yes..  Aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sion allowance. 


Quincy,  III... 


..  Yes do 

Yes  .  Not  to  exceed  $200,  but  in 
all  cases  veteran  retains 
$50  par  month. 

Yes..  Graduated  scale  from  $5  to 
$150  per  month. 


Not  considered  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  or 
monthly  rale  ol  charge. 

If  assets  exceed  following 
veteran  encouraged  to 
seek  other  service:  Dom- 
iciliary $2,500;  acule 
hospitalization  $5,000; 
chronic  hospital  care 
$10,000. 
.  None 


Financial  statement  re- 
quired ol  all  veterans 
who  are  admitted  to 
home. 

None - 


None 

do.... 


No.. 

No.. 


Noi.i 


If  real  property  exceeds 
Msh  values  cited  in  col. 
B.  encouiaced  to  seek 
other  service. 


No. 


None  --  Classes.  $2&;  Dental, 

c'-arge  tor  material. 
To  next  ot  km.  II  no  km 

or  claim  within  5 

years  to  Slate 

treasurer. 
As  willed  by  patient.. . 


3d  party  coverage  for 
care,  etc  .  on  assign- 
ment by  pjtienL 


No. 

No. 


Negotiat- 
ing 


None. 


No. 


do 


II  no  income  and  has  as- 
sets, encouraged  to  con- 
vert assets  lo  cash  to 
make  monthly  payments. 

None 


Sandusky,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich... 


No... 
Yes.. 


Over  $60  to  maximum  ol 
$126  per  month. 


Home  Lake,  Colo Yes. 


Marshailtown,  Iowa —  Yes.. 


Menio  Park  Vineland, 
NJ. 


No. 


$36  2  month  maximum 
Irom  other  income  None 
Irom  compensation  and 
pension  income. 

If  personal  estate  $1,500 
or  more  and  no  depend- 
ents, he  pays  total 
support  II  $500  or  less, 
charges  as  loilows:  1st 
$20— none;  $30—40  per- 
cent; $70—75  percent 


Eligibility  established 
according  lo  p  2  ol  VA 
lorm  lU-P-10  query. 

Assets  listed  and  evaluated 
as  to  sufficient  loi  sup- 
port Assignment  to 
home  made  and  retained 
unless  claimed  by  next 
ol  kin. 

Hone 


No 


No- 


None. 


.do. 


Rea  estate  and  car  listed, 
however,  no  assignment 
ol  such  property  re- 
quired. 


None 


Home  is  counted  as  asset       No. 
only  it  It  IS  rented.  Car 
not  allowed  as  an  asset 


No    According  to  will  or  to 

nexlol  km  under  ap- 
plicable State  laws. 

None  unless  liquid  as- 
sets exceed  $5,000 
then  maximum  ol  $150 
month  lor  period  he 
paid  less. 
.  As  willed  by  patient 
Valuables  and  money 
by  probate  court. 

No AssigneU  at  time  ol 

admission  and  re- 
tained by  home  unless 
claimed  by  next  ol 
kin. 

No    .      ...  II  no  heirs  to  personal 

' property  located  m  6 

months  property  sold 
lor  benefi'  Slate 
Mineral  lund. 
. .  NoT required  to  sign 
over  home  All  assets, 
after  burial  expenses 
go  to  next  of  km. 


3d  party  coverage  for         No. 

c<ire  on  assignment  by 

pitient 
None No. 


do. 


do 


None. 


f4one  except  lor  non- 
vcteian. 


Veteran  buys  his  own 
clothes  and  persona: 
items. 


Lisbon,  N.  Dak No. 


Columbia  Falls,  Mont- 
Lafayette,  Ind 


Grand  Island,  Nebr--..  Y«s. 


Tilton,  N.H Yes. 


Yes..  Approximately  20  percent.. 

Yes.-  $248  per  month   Less  il  in- 
come not  adequate.  1st 
$30  ol  compensation  and 
pension  exempt,  bO  per- 
cent ol  balance  collected. 
Maximum- $125per  month. 
Women  must  pay  $14 
minimum,  $40  allowed 
for  personal  needs  by 
State  law 
Income  from  all  sources  in 
excessol  $115  per  month. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.— 
Norman,  Okia 


Ardmore  and 
Sulphur,  Okla. 


Rocky  Hill,  Conn No.. 


Yes      Isl  $30  exempt;  $2  of  $35; 

$10  ot  $50,  $30  of  $80; 
over  $10U,  %M  plus  90 
percent  collected. 

Yes..  II  veteran  has  dependent, 
no  charge  regardless  ot 
income.  II  no  dependenf 
no  charge  il  income  $64 
or  less  per  month. 

Yes..  In  excess  ol  $64,  charge 
varies  Irom  1.2  percent 
to  maximum  ol  50 
percent  dependinr  on 
income  per  month. 


Veteran  must  be  necessi- 
tous, insufficient  in- 
come or  assets  to  main- 
tain himself. 

No  special  provisions. 
Individual  cases  re- 
viewed. 

None 

Not  admitted  if  liquid  as- 
sets $3,000  or  more;  this 
waived  if  special  care 
required,  upon  advice  of 
advisory  committee. 

Must  be  dependent  wholly 
or  partially  on  charity. 
Income  in  excess  ot 
$40— reasonable  amount 
charged  tor  maintenance. 

Not  admitted  it  real  or  per- 
sonal properly  exceeds 
$1,500,  or  if  receiving 
unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Veteran  ineligible  if  total 
ot  all  assets  and  prop- 
erty owned  exceeds 
$2,000. 

None - 


.do. 


Without  dependents  is  not      No. 
(.ermitted  to  have  prop- 
erty or  car  Married 
veteran  can  have  home 
and  or  car  if  used  by 
wife. 

No  restrictions No. 


None. 


None. 


None No- 
Permitted  to  retain  prop-      No.- 

erty  such  as  home,  car, 

etc. 


II  no  heirs  or  will  be-       do. 

come  property  oi 

board  o.  trustees. 

.  II  no  heirs  or  will  lo  Slate do 

Claim  tor  unpaid  mam-    do., 

tenance  madebys'aie. 

II  dependent  patent  or 

minor  child,  no  claim. 


Yes. 

No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

.  No. 
-  No 


See  col.  B. 


No. 


$1,500  limitation  covers 
property,  cash,  bonds, 
etc.  Cannot  own  or 
operate  car. 

See  col.  B  


No. 


Personal  etiectsand 
valuables  as  willed. 
Propeity  dsposed  of 
per  itate  laws. 

As  designated  on  State 
home  application. 


-do. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Cost  ol  prescriptions..  ..  No. 


No. 


None. 


No. 


.do. 


No. 


.do 


.do. 


trie.  Pa 

Bristol,  R.i 


No.. 
No.. 


No  presently,  but  planning 
to  collect  percentage  in 
excess  of  $45  monthly. 


Home  acts  as  custodian 
lor  bonds,  bank  books 
and  cash.  No  investiga- 
tion by  home  ot  resources. 

II  total  assets  exceed 
$10,000,  veteran  not 
admitted. 

Remain  in  veterans  name 
but  deposits  and  ex- 
penditures supervised 
by  home. 


.do.. 


See  B;  no  dependents  and 
income  excess  ol  $225 
per  month  not  admitted. 

No  restrkitions  on 
property;  cannot  retain 
car. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


,  Will  IS  made  upon  ad-      None, 
mission.  No  claim  by 
home. 

Claim  against  estate  tor 
difleieiice between  per 
diem  cost  and  what 
veteran  paid. 

May  make  claim  to 
cover  dilference 
between  per  diem 
cost  and  amount  paid. 

Claim  against  estate 

billing  home  cost  less 

Federal  aid  and 

medicare  received. 
.  All  assets  held  1  year. 

If  no  claim  placed  in 

welfare  fund. 
.  Advised  to  make  will. 

Assets  become 

property  of  State. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


No. 
No. 

No. 

,  No. 

.  No. 
.  No. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  ADMISSION  OF  VETERANS  TO  STATE  HOMES  (FOR  NURSING  AND  MEMBER  CARE)  AS  OF  JULY  3,  1%7-Continued 


How  much  of  the  veteran's  income 
does  the  home  collect? 


Location  ot  State 
home 


Yes 
No 


Criteria 


(A) 


What  are  the  State  homes' 
requirements  with  re- 
spect to  veteran's  assets, 
such  as  bank  account. 
bonds,  and  cash? 


(B) 


What  are  the  State  homes' 
requirements  with  re- 
spect to  veteran's  prop- 
erty, such  as  home,  auto- 
mobile, etc.? 


(C) 


Are  veter- 
ans, when 

admitted, 
required 
to  make 
assignment 
of  lite  in- 
surance to 
the  State 
home? 

(D) 


In  responding  to  cols. 
A.  B  C,  and  0,  indi- 
cate disposition  in 
event  ot  veteran's 
death  m  the  State 
home. 


(E) 


What  charges  other  than 
those  covered  in  cols. 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  are 
made  to  the  veteran 
or  his  (amilsi  or  repre- 
sentative by  the  State 
home? 


(F) 


IstheSlate 
home  atlil- 
lated  with 
a  medical 
school? 


(G) 


Napa  county,  Calif....  No - -  L'-.'^^.^^HiVoo" t eTs  of 

dependents  are  con- 
sidered. 


Retsil,  Wash No. 


Real  assets  not  in  excess 
of  $5,000.  Needs  ot  de- 
pendents considered. 
Must  swear  inability  to 
defray  cost  of  care 
elsewhere. 

SeeB 


No. 


Crting,  Wash 

Hot  Springs,  S.  Dah. 


No.. 
Yes. 


Jl.OOO  limitation  of  total 
assets  as  property,  car, 
cash,  bonds,  etc. 

do do  

Nothing  to  $49  $5  from  $50    Not  able  to  earn  living,  less    Property  not  a  factor,  may 
to  $59  $10  to  $69,  $17  50       than  $1.800income,  un-         own  and  use  cars, 
to  $79!  maximum  $75  on        able  to  support  self  atMl 
$150  or  more  a  month.  dependents. 


No. 


SL  James.  Mo Yes. 


Oxford,  N.Y 


Yes- 


Benmngton  Vt. Yes. 

Fort  Dodge  Kans Yes. 

k  ng,  Wis Yes. 


From  $2  to  $200  graduated 
scale  ot  17  to  45.5  per- 
cent. Over  $200  per 
month,  50  percent. 

All  income  m  excess  $30 
per  month. 

All  over  $100  if  single  and 

no  dependents,  other- 
wise none. 

Maximum  ot  $120  a  month. 
Minimum  ot  $35  tor 
comfort  items.  If  hos- 
pitalized 60  days  or  more 
$35  reduced  to  $15  a 
month. 
,  1st  $20  exempt:  $30—40 
percent,  $50—60  percent, 
$70—75  percent;  over 
$70—100  percent.  If  pen- 
sion payments  sus- 
pended due  to  excess 
assets,  per  diem  cost 
may  be  charged  to 
estate. 


3  percent  m  excess  ot  $750 
cash  added  to  monthty 
income. 

Required  to  place  assets  m 
joint  ownership  with 
home. 

Must  give  evidence  ot  no 
adequate  means  of  sup- 
port All  assets  properly 
are  considered 

Not  admitted  if  cash  bank 
account  or  bonds  exceed 
a  figure  6  times  current 
living  expenses. 


All  assets  n  excess  ot 
$1,000  must  be  turned 
over  to  home. 


3  percent  of  real  estate 
over  $5,000  added  to 
monthly  income. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Per  will  if  made  1  year 
prior  to  admission 
If  intestate,  after  5 
years  assets  to  post 
fund  unless  claimed 
by  kin. 

To  next  of  kin.  II  no 
heirs  alter  2  years  to 
State. 
do  

II  no  will  or  legal  de- 
pendents, home  IS  sole 
heir. 


As  willed  or  to  next  of 
km. 


None  except  for  dentures 
it  veteran  can  afford 
to  pay  tor  them. 

Charge  ot  50  cents  a 
week  lor  personal 
laundry. 

f^one                    

No. 

No. 

No. 

If  more  than  $3,000  cash 
accumulated  while  at 
home  must  pay  maxi- 
mum monthly  cost 
until  cash  assets  re- 
duced to  $3,000. 

None 

No. 
No. 

Yes. 


Generally  disposed  of  prior 
to  admission   Retains 
sufficient  funds  for  tax 
payments. 

See  B No 


If  assessed  value  of  real 
property  exceeds  $2,000 
not  admitted.  No  request 
tor  surrender  of  property 
Late  model  car  might  be 
considered. 

See  B - 


Assets  .n  excess  ot 
amounts  claimed  by 
home  to  State. 

,  To  next  of  kin  or  heir 
if  will  exists,  other- 
wise to  State 


No According  to  State  laws. 


.do 


No. 


.do. 


No 


If  no  legal  dependents 
to  the  State. 


.do 


.do. 


No. 


Ho. 


No. 


Source:  DM.  &  S.  Circular  10-67-157  dated  July  3,  1967 

VA  FEDERAL  AID  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  MEMBER  AND  NURSING  CARE  PROVIDED  BY  STATE  VETERANS  HOMES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


Location  ot  State  homes 


State 


City 


Days  of         Average  daily 

care  during       member  and 
fiscal  year      nursing  census       Per  diem 
1967  '  fiscal  year  cost ' 

1967- 


Costs— Shared  by  Veterans'  Administration  and  State  veterans  homes 


Distributed  cost' 


Total  cost! 


By  VA 


By  State 


Percent 


By  VA 


By  State 


Member  care 


Total ^ 2.806,204 


7,687 


$8,92 


$25,046,783      '  $6, 90U,  i98      $18,146,135 


72.4 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas.  

Massachusetts... 

V  chigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. - 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota. 

Vermont 

iVjshington... 


'Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.. 


Set  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Napa 

Homelake 

Rocky  Hill 

Milledgeville 

Boise 

Qu  incy 

Lalayette 

Marshalltonvn 

Fort  Dodge 

Chelsea i 

Holyoke 

Grand  Rapids 

Minneapolis 

SL  James 

Columbia  Falls 

.  ..  Grand  Island : 

Tilton 

Menio  Park 

Vineland 

Oxford 

Lisbon 

Erie  County 

Ardmore 

Norman 

Sulphur 

Erie 

Bristol - - 

Hot  Springs 

Bennington 

Orting 

Retsil 

King 

Buffalo 


510,  390 

1,398 

30, 937 

85 

'237.817 

652 

127,388 

349 

35. 552 

97 

131.767 

361 

52. 963 

145 

140,285 

384 

32, 998 

90 

138,309 

379 

60. 746 

166 

115,977 

318 

116.232 

318 

18.867 

52 

17,188 

47 

85. 456 

234 

13,283 

36 

40.101 

110 

53.619 

147 

7.894 

22 

34,  662 

95 

« 207. 844 

568 

70.513 

193 

81,115 

222 

43,021 

118 

63, 151 

173 

44,425 

122 

36, 102 

99 

21,123 

58 

40,562 

HI 

62. 442 

171 

125.902 

345 

8,018 

22 

11,12 
7,71 
9.92 
6.03 
3.79 
6.39 
6.50 
8.58 
4.04 

20.30 

24.60 
8.53 
5.68 
6.00 
6.95 
7.74 
6.67 
6.82 
8.35 
9.03 
4.11 
4.33 
4.92 
5.62 
9.57 
7.17 
6.82 
7.83 
9.12 
8.11 
6.68 

10.50 
8.09 


5,675,537 
238,  524 

2,359,145 
768,150 
134,742 
841,991 

344,  260 
1,203,645 

133,312 

2,807,673 

1,494,352 

989,284 

660, 198 

113,202 

119,457 

661,429 

88.  464 

273,489 

447,719 

71.283 

142,461 

899, 964 

345.  924 
455,  866 
411,711 
452. 793 
302. 979 
282,679 
192, 642 
328,958 
417.113 

1,321.971 
64, 866 


1,275,933 

77.700 

605.810 

318,542 

66,519 

329,418 

133,909 

350,678 

66,472 

345,634 

143,873 

292,245 

290,785 

47,217 

42,961 

213,638 

33, 162 

99,  765 

134,047 

21,272 

71,244 

449.982 

172.102 

204. 335 

.08.985 

157,407 

111.427 

90.255 

52,  807 

101,405 

156,  105 

314,755 

20, 208 


4,399,604 

160,824 

1,753,335 

449, 608 

68, 223 
512,573 
210,351 
852,967 

66, 840 

2, 462..  39 

1,350,479 

697,039 

369,413 

65,985 

76,  496 
447,791 

55,302 
173,724 
313,672 

50,011 

71,217 
449, 982 
174,822 
251,530 
302,725 
295,  386 
191,552 
192,424 
139,835 
227,553 
261,008 
1,007,216 

44,658 


22,5 
32.6 
25.7 
41.5 
49.4 
39.1 
38,9 
29,1 
49,9 
12.3 
9,6 
29.5 
44.0 
41.7 
36.0 
32.3 
37.5 
35.5 
29.9 
29.8 
50.0 
50.0 
49.6 
44.8 
26.5 
34.8 
36.8 
31.9 
27.4 
30.8 
37.4 
23.8 
31.2 


77.5 
67.4 
74.3 
58.5 
50.6 
60.9 
61.1 
70.9 
50.1 
87.7 
90.4 
70.5 
56.0 
58.3 
64.0 
67.7 
62.5 
63.5 
70.1 
70.2 
50.0 
50.0 
50.4 
55.2 
73.5 
65.2 
63.2 
68.1 
72.5 
69.2 
62.6 
75.2 
63.3 
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VA  FEDERAL  AID  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  MEMBER  AND  NURSING  CARL  PROVIDLD  BY  STATE  VETERANS  HOMES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967^Conti„ued         ^ 


Location  of  State  homes 


Stat* 


City 


Days  ot         Average  daily  

care  during       member  and 

fiscal  year      nursing  census       Per  diem 

1967  I  liscal  year  cost ' 

1957  » 


Costs— Shared  by  Veterans'  Administration  and  State  veterans  homes 


Distributed  cost' 


Total  cost  > 


By  VA 


By  Slate     


Percent 


ByVA 


By  State 


Nursing  care 


Total. 


519,  560 


1,426 


$11.38 


$5,914,654        $1,819,475        i4,C95.179 


30.8 


California - N^P' 

Il'.nois - Q^";"^V- 

Indiana rJ^Xt,    

f/lassachusetts ^^^'1*d,VmV 

Michigan c,"?L1?""- 

fVlissouri rVJJ"^ 

New  Hampshire.- ---  '''™,"  piv"" 

New  Jersey MenIo  Park... 

New  York l^'lZt.,-' 

o^'^-"""' - suChu".:- 


Rhode  Island. 


Bristol 


south  Dakota'/.'.". -/.■.; HotSprings 

Vermont..  - Bennington". 

w"»""8ton - ffiv;::::: 


48,916 

72,615 

29, 023 

64, 168 

140,362 

11.984 

2.723 

20,  327 

1.680 

2.236 

23,387 

47.437 

12,400 

558 

17,082 

24, 662 


134 

8.94 

437,309 

199 

10.25 

744,  304 

80 

7.87 

228,411 

176 

21.09 

1.353,303 

385 

9.79 

1,374.144 

33 

9.23 

110.612 

7 

15.62 

42,  533 

56 

11.70 

237, 826 

5 

16.47 

27,570 

6 

8  97 

20,057 

64 

10.99 

257.023 

130 

11.75 

557,335 

34 

8.66 

107,384 

2 

18.03 

11).  061 

47 

10.58 

130.728 

68 

9.16 

225, 904 

171,117 

254,153 

101,782 

224.585 

494, 6«7 

4?, 347 

9,  542 

71,114 

4,322 

7.828 

81.855 

166.033 

43.li')0 

1.953 

59.737 

XS,  292 


266,  192 

490.151 

U'6.6?9 

1.128.718 

879.457 

S^.  265 

i?,<)91 

166.682 

23.348 

12.231 

175.168 

391.352 

64.334 

8.108 

120,941 

140.612 


39.1 
34  1 
44  6 
16  6 
36.0 
38  3 
22.4 
29  9 
15.6 
39.0 
31.8 
29.8 
411.1 
19.4 
33  1 
37,8 


69.2 

60.9 

65.9 

55.4 

83.4 

64.  U 

61.7 

77.6 

70.1 

84.4 

61.0 

68.2 

70.2 

59.9 

80  6 

66.9 

62.2 

1  Per  riiem  cost  is  based  on  the  total  cost  divided  by  the  total  days  of  care  during  fiscal  year 

a  " 


COST  FOR  tiflEMBER  AND  NURSING  HOME  CARE  IN  STATE 
HOMES  . 


Fiscal  year 


Total 


Member  care: 

1957             -.  $25,046,783 

1966"! 25.001,125 

1955     25,848,771 

1964     24,978,345 

1953 23.304.418 

1952 22,442,261 

Nursing  home 

1957             ..  5.914.654 

1966'" 3.849.226 

1965'  616,348 


Paid  by  State 
homes 


$18,146,185 
17,553,147 
18,157,145 
17,396,642 
15.889.411 
15,041,858 


4,095,179 

2,553.049 

430, 708 


Paid  by 
VA 


$6, 9 10,  698 
7,437,978 
7,691.625 
7, 581,7u3 
7,415.007 
7,  400,  403 


1,819,475 

1,196,177 

185,640 


1  Program  began  Jan.  1,  1965. 
rnt;T  FOR  MEMBER  AND  NURSING  HOf^E  CARE  IN  STATE 
HOMES    BY  STATE,  JULY   1957   THROUGH   WARCH   1958 


State 


Member  care 


Nursing  home 
care 


Total.... 


J17,101,100 


Cost  of  State  home  1 11,970.770 


Cost  to  VA. 


'•IlXLe  $7^1  lelsSlr'gin^^IyTf^rted  due  to  corrections  made  retroactively  by  3  stations. 

on  behalf  of  individual  vetcrau.s  and  it 
will  also  extend  for  5  additional  years  the 
prosram  of  matchina  f;rant.s  to  States  to 
cncourase  rnd  assist  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  State  nur.sing  home  lacih- 
ties  for  veterans. 

Under  existing  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  payments  on  behalf  of  veterans 
either  hospitalized  or  domiciled  in  a  State 
home  at  the  rate  of  S2.50  per  day.  Should 
the  veteran  lie  receiving  nursing  care  in 
a  State  faciUty  furnishing  .such  c^re  for 
veterans,  the  Federal  Govei'iiment  v.ill 
make  payments  of  S3.50  per  day  to  the 
State  in  Ids  behalf.  Tlie  cost  of  hospital, 
domiciiiary  and  nur.^mg  home  care  has 
increased  considerably  in  recent  years. 
The  bill  (H.R.  16902)  will  increase  the 
Federal  payment  for  hosintal  or  domi- 
ciliary care  from  its  present  S2.50  per  day 
to  $3^50  !:er  day.  The  nursing  care  rate, 
under  the  bill,  would  be  increased  from 
its  present  S3.50  to  S5  per  day. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  extend  for  5 
additional  years  the  matching  fund  pro- 
gram providing  grants  to  assist  States  in 
the  construction  of  State  home  nursing 
care  facilities.  The  current  authorization 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  1969  fiscal 
year.  Tliis  program,  which  authorizes  a 
total  of  $25,000,000  in  Federal  grants  in 
annual  increments  of  $5,000,000.  has  been 
an  incentive  to  States  in  building  addi- 
tional nursing  home  facilities  for  vet- 
erans. According  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration,  eight  nursing   home   projects 
have  been   approved  in  various  States, 
four  are  currently  under  review  and  13 
additional  States  have  expressed  interest 
in  securing  financial  assi-stance  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  homes.  The  pro- 
gram   is    gaining    momentum    and    our 
committee  believes  that  other  States  v,-ill 
20  285           '."'.'-.'.     become  actively  interested  in  the  next 
-^ few  years,  should  the  program  be  ex- 
tended. The  5-year  extension  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  will  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  85,000.000  per  year  through 
the  1974  fiscal  year.  This  matrhing  fund 
program  provides  an  incentive  for  State 
governments  to  share  the  responsibility 


■  Does  not  include  adjustment  of  4.357  additional  days  of  care  o"*"", '°«i'^n?1i'^?rjn,i  are  pot 

•  Includes  425  patient  days  ot  care  adfusted  subsequent  to  release  ol  official  data  and  are  not 

ncluded  in  overall  total. 
"  Program  initiated  at  station  during  May  195' 

*  PrOk'am  initiated  at  station  durin>i  June  1957. 


Calilornia.. — 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana — 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Mew  York 

north  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

V7yoming 


130.330 

905,117 
57,692  . 
499,550  . 
244,812  . 
45,805  . 
240. 102 
96.923 
232.606  . 
54.600  . 
25.507  . 
3=4.958 
189.125 
209.925  . 
31.275 
34.470  . 
175,715  . 
25,540 
176.988 
13.380 
56.573  . 
404.758  . 
343.816 
108.330 
84,253 
63.320 
25,005 
192,887 
152.973 


55,674.130 

3.971,891 
1,702,239 

151,355 


257. 856 
83,070 


155.404 
387.357 

""34,"784 


12.053 

65, 880 

4,179 


102.592 
40.992 

126.550 
32.722 
20.640 

110,414 

116.371 


1  Estimated,  Based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  several 

years  the  State  home  contributes  70  percent  and  the  VA  coii- 
tributes  30  percent  of  the  cost  care  of  veterans  in  the  State 
homes. 


Mr.  AD.MR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  16902.  This  bill  will  m- 
crease  Federal  payments  to  State  homes 


for  care  and  treatment  of  the  aging  vet- 
eran population. 

I  .shall  vote  for  this  bill  and  urpc  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  also. 

1  Mr.  AUAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.! 

Mr.  AUAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  tlie 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
CoNTEl  has  had  a  long  and  active  itUer- 
est  in  this  legislation.  I  a.sk  vmanimou; 
consent  that  he  may  extend  liis  remai>i3 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoisu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  1 1 
the  request  of  the  gentkmau  fiom 
Indiana? 
There  was  r.o  obicction. 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  this  bill  which  closely 
resembles  legislation  I  introduced  in 
April  1967.  Under  the  i)rovisions  of  i.v^ 
bill  each  State  is  to  receive  daily  $3.P)0 
for  hospital  or  domiciliary  cave  ana  :  j 
for  nursing  home  care  for  each  veterrn 
of  any  war  receiving  such  care  in  a  State 
home  who  v.-as  otherwise  eligible  for  .';uca 
care  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ity or  under  certain  other  stated  circuiv.  - 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  meaningful  care  and  .'^nt'.--- 
factory  faciUties  are  provided  for  the;:? 
men  v.-ho  have  done  so  much  in  tho 
service  of  our  country.  Our  :oldi2rs  ;  ;  • 
in  the  forefront  of  the  public's  m.nd  cur- 
ing times  of  con.^ict  and  struggle  ■^uch 
as'today.  No  one  wo'ild  r  ucstion  that  f^ur 
fi-^i^nn--  r.icn  in  tir.ic  iA  ..ar  are  ca'.lcd 
upon  E-nd.  in  fact,  do  make  the  jrrratest 
conceivable  sacrifices  vt  the  call  of,  and 
in  the  service  of  this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  once  these  men  have 
coi-'ipleted  their  service  v,-e  arc  all  too 
often  too  quick  to  fo-eet  the  contribu- 
tions and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made 
for  each  one  of  us. 

This  legislation.  I  believe,  ccnstitutis 
an  important  and  necessary  step  for- 
ward in  overcoming  this  failing. 

In  Massachusetts  alone  this  r.cw  legis- 
lation would  result  in  increased  benefits 
of  some  $200,000  for  the  soldiers"  home 
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in  Holyoke,  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  some  $400,000  for  the  sol- 
diers' home  in  Chelsea. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation,  which  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  our  veterans  and  which  will 
constitute  a  further  recognition  by  this 
Nation  of  just  how  much  our  fighting 
men  have  done  and  just  how  much  they 
have  given  for  our  country. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
H  fUse  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
iia-s  brought  to  the  floor  today  several 
excellent  bills  to  improve  our  veterans' 
programs,  and  I  am  sure  all  will  win 
overwhelming  approval. 
'  H.R.  16902.  to  aid  State  veterans' 
homes,  and  H.R.  7481.  to  increase  con- 
tributions to  private  nursing  home  care, 
are  desen-ing  of  our  support. 

H  R.  14954,  to  improve  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  for  service  con- 
nected veterans,  should  be  adopted  with- 
out a  dfssenting  vote. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  con- 
tinued .splendid  wbrk. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  legislation  which  increases  re- 
imbursements to  States  for  care  of  vet- 
erans in  State  homes  and  extends  the 
period  of  time  for  aid  to  States  in  con- 
struction of  State  nursing  home  care 
facilities. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  maximum 
per  diem  rates  of  the  Federal  payments 
for  domiciliaiT  and  nursing  home  care 
of  eligible  war  veterans  in  a  Stato  home. 

The  committee  and  its  distinguished, 
able  chairman  deserves  great  credit  for 
brmsjing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  many 
needy,  disabled  veterans  and  surely  every 
Member  fully  recognizes  the  need  and 
tlie  merit  of  this  cause  which  is  so  dear 
to  our  hearts. 

Since  I  fiist  came  to  the  public  service, 
e\  t  n  before  I  came  to  Congress,  my  inter- 
est was  always  centered  on  this  cause. 

I  originally  worked  on  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  consolidating  the  Government 
agencies  involved  in  taking  care  of  the 
needs  of  veterans  and  their  dear  ones 
and  for  years  now  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  its  fine  leadership  and 
skilled,  specialized  personnel  has  per- 
formed great  service  and  benefits  in  this 
important  field. 

I  have  labored  hard  and  long  to  estab- 
lish and  strengthen  the  main  outlines 
and  entitlements  of  the  veterans  pro- 
pram  and  I  am  ver>'  proud  to  have  played 
a  continuing  role  in  this  great  work. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  the  oars.  We 
must  continue  this  work  with  undimin- 
ished vigor,  spirit,  vigilance,  and  creativ- 
ity. Our  veterans  need  and  must  receive 
the  best  in  every  sense,  and  we  can  never 
do  too  much  to  insure  that  result. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  bill  to  im- 
prove construction  programs  and  step  up 
domiciliary  care  and  nursing  services  for 
those  to  whom  this  Nation  owes  so  much. 

Obviously,  no  legislation  should  ever  be 
passed  in  this  House  which  will  put  a 
paltry,  unscund  kind  of  economy  ahead 
of  the  needs  and  deserts  of  our  honored 
an.d  beloved  veterans. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
16902,  which  we  are  considering  today 
marks  an  important  forward  step  in  pro- 
viding adequate  Federal  reimbursement 


to  State  institutions  for  the  care  of  vet- 
erans, and  I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduced  legislation  that  would  have 
raised  the  maximum  per  diem  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  domiciliary  and  hospital 
care  in  State  institutions  from  $2.50  to 
S3. 50,  and  $10  respectively,  and  the  rates 
for  nursing  home  care  from  S3. 50  to  $5. 
I  very  much  regret  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  saw  fit  to  recommend 
against  the  increase  in  hospital  care  pay- 
ments from  $2.50  to  $10  but  the  bill  even 
as  it  stand.s — with  a  hospital  and  domicil- 
iary care  rate  of  $3.50  and  nursing  home 
rate  of  $5 — represents  a  significant 
improvement. 

The  object  of  the  reimbursement  pro- 
gram was  to  establish  a  joint  Federal- 
State  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  veterans 
who  required  institutionalization.  The 
first  enactments  authorizing  a  Federal 
payment  to  the  States  for  these  purposes 
were  as  early  as  1888.  Under  present 
statutes  in  this  area,  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  costs  of  the  necessary  care  would 
be  borne  in  equal  measure  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  but  in 
recent  years,  rising  costs  and  the  limita- 
tions on  Federal  payments  have  resulted 
in  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  ex- 
pense being  carried  by  the  States.  If  this 
situation  is  not  corrected,  the  result  will 
be  a  diminution  in  the  availability  and 
quality  of  the  care  given  one  of  our  most 
deserving  groups  of  citizens.  It  is  more 
than  time  the  balance  was  redressed,  and 
the  present  bill  is  a  major  move  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Streaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  16902.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease the  payments  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make  to 
State  homes  on  behalf  of  veterans  who 
are  hospitalized  or  domiciled  therein 
from  its  present  rate  of  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day.  It  also  increases  the  payment  to 
State  homes  for  veterans  receiving  nurs- 
ing care  from  S3. 50  per  day  to  $5  per 
day.  The  increases  authorized  by  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  represent  the 
committee's  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the 
continually  rising  costs  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, domiciliary  care,  and  nursing  care. 
Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will 
continue  for  5  additional  years  the 
matching  fund  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  State  nursing  homes  for  veterans. 
This  program,  authorizing  S5  million  for 
each  of  5  years,  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  1969  fiscal  year.  H.R.  16902  will  ex- 
tend the  program  at  the  same  rate  until 
1974.  As  a  result,  more  States  will  be  en- 
couraged to  construct  these  facilities  for 
veterans,  thus  relieving  to  a  great  extent 
the  burden  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  House  to  promptly  approve  this 
measure  before  us.  H.R.  16902.  to  promote 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in 
State  veterans'  homes. 

The  authoritative  evidence  revealed 
'  here  this  afternoon  very  convincingly 
shows  that  the  various  States  have  been 
providing  essentially  needed  domiciliary 
hospital  and  nm-sing  home  care,  in  State 
facilities,  for  many  veterans  and  that  the 
number  of  such  veterans  will  greatly  in- 
crease through  the  coming  years.  Basi- 
cally the  care  of  war  veterans  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 


and  therefore  the  Federal  Government 
should  urant  the  States  reasonable 
financial  assistance  when  the  States  par- 
ticipate in  that  respon.sibility. 

Briefly,  this  measure  before  us  in- 
creases the  domiciliary  pnd  hospital  rate 
to  State  homes  to  $3.50  from  $2.50;  the 
nur.sing  home  rate  to  $5  from  S3. 50;  and 
extends  for  5  additional  years  the  match- 
ing .grants  for  States  to  construct  nurs- 
ing homes  which  are  essentially  needed. 

In  substance  the  bill  is  designed  to 
more  realistically  assist  the  States  in 
meeting  the  increased  costs  of  modern 
domiciliary  and  nursing  care  provided  for 
our  war  veterans  in  State  facilities  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  unanimously  adopt 
it  without  in-olonged  debate. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Si:)eaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16902,  to  extend  for  an- 
other 5  years  the  law  providing  Federal 
assistance  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans  in  State  homes. 

On  March  1.  1967,  I  sponsored  a  simi- 
lar bill.  H.R.  6342.  to  further  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State 
veterans'  homes.  My  bill  also  called  for 
an  increase  in  the  Federal  payments  to 
State  institutions  for  care  of  disabled 
veterans.  My  own  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachu.setts.  has  two  such 
institutions,  the  State  soldiers  homes  in 
Holyoke  and  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
vast  complex  of  Federal  institutions  for 
veterans'  care  throughout  the  Nation. 
We  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  very  important  adjuncts  of  this  sys- 
tem are  institutions  maintained  by  the 
States.  The  fact  that  a  di.sabled  veteran 
may  receive  care  in  a  hospital  which  is 
closer  to  his  home  than  in  a  Federal  fa- 
cility, may.  for  example,  be  a  vital  factor 
to  him  and  his  family.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  less  centralized  State  systems  of  vet- 
erans care  undoubtedly  supplement  the 
Federal  system  in  innumerable  ways. 

To  insure  continuation  of  the  valuable 
role  of  the  States  in  providing  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  several  years  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  with  the  intention 
that  the  Federal  Govemment  would  de- 
fray half  the  expense  incurred  by  State 
institutions  for  care  of  veterans  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  the  same  care  in  Fed- 
eral facilities.  These  veterans  undoubt- 
edly would  be  receiving  Federal  hospital- 
ization or  nursing  care  were  it  not  for  the 
provision  and  accessibility  of  State  care. 
The  per  diem  rate  paid  to  States  is  now 
$2.50  for  each  veteran  receiving  nursing 
home  care. 

But  today  these  rates  undoubtedly  de- 
fray less  than  50  percent  of  assistance 
expense.  According  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive report  I  have  heard,  hospitalization 
care  amounts  to  at  least  $6  a  day.  Rather 
than  providing  50  percent  of  the  cost, 
then,  the  $2.50  in  Federal  assistance  now 
only  amounts  to  42  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  will  in- 
crease the  Federal  assistance  rate  per 
day  for  domiciliary  and  hospital  care 
from  S2.50  to  S3,  and  increase  the  similar 
rate  for  nursing  care  in  State  homes 
from  S3. 50  to  S5  a  day. 

This  bill  also  extends  for  5  years,  at  $5 
million  each  year,  the  program  which 
provides  matcliing  grants  to  States  for 
construction  of  Stale  nursing  home  fa- 
cilities for  war  veterans.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  unanimously  approve  this 
most  urgent  piece  of  veterans  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  16902. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^________ 

NURSING  HOME  C.XRF,  FC^R  CERTAIN 
VETERAN.S 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iHR.  7481)  to  amend  section  620. 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hos- 
pital costs  -n  establishing  amounts  pay- 
able for  nursing  home  care  of  certain 
veterans,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  ls  follows: 
H.R.  7481 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  620(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
•one-third"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "40 
per  centum". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.•section  620  of  title  38.  which  was  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  88-450,  authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
transfer  any  veteran  patient  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  that  has 
received  maximum  hospital  benefits,  and 
who  requires  protracted  nursing  home 
care,  to  a  community  nursing  home  at 
Government  expense.  The  period  of  such 
care  for  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration  may   pay   cannot  generally  ex- 
ceed 6  months,  and  the  cost  of  this  nurs- 
ing care  may  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  cost  in  a  Veterans'  AdmUiistration 

HOSPITAL,  DOMICILIARY.  AND  NURSING  CARt  LISTINGS 
VA  NURSING  BED  CARE 


general-medical  hospital.  This  means 
that  the  present  cost  on  a  per  diem  basis 
may  not  exceed  $12  at  the  inesent  time. 
Under  the  committee  amendment  the 
co.st  for  community  nursing  care  may 
be  as  much  as  $14.40  per  day. 

The  cost  of  nur-sing  home  care  for  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1968  fully 
supports  the  committee  s  action  in  limit- 
ing any  cost  in  this  field  to  not  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  care  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  general  hos- 
pital. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  had  es- 
timated that  if  the  40  percent  figure  were 
enacted  the  first-year  cost  would  be  an 
additional  Sl.296.000  over  the  projected 
eost  based  on  the  33.3  percent  figure.  In 
fiscal  year  1970  it  would  be  $1,396,000; 
1971_S1.484.000;  and  in  1972— SI. - 
596,000. 

Current  nursing  care  costs  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  in  the  com- 
munity are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows: 


VA  hospitals  and  domiciliailes 


Operating  beds, 
July  1. 1967- 
Mar.  31, 1968 


Percent  bed 
occupancy 
March  1968 


Average  daily  patient  census 


March  1968 


July  1,  1967- 
Mar.31,1968 


Admissions. 
July  1  1967 
Mar.  31.  1968 


Number  ol 
discharees. 
July  1,1967- 
Mar.  31.  1968 


Average 

monthly 

turnover  rale, 

July  1.  1967- 

Mar.31,1968 


Patients 

treated 
July  1.  1967-   -  o  ..    .      , 

Mar  31   1968     Per  diem  cost      Budget  cost 


July  1,1967  Mar  31.1968 


Total 

Albany.  N.Y 

Alexandria,  La 

tiien  Park.  Mich 

American  Lake.  Wash 

Aspinwall.  Pa 

AuEusta,  Ga 

Bath,  NY 

Battle  Creek.  Mich 

Beckley.  W.  Va 

Bedlord.  Mass 

Biloxi.  Miss 

Bonham,  Tex 

Btecksville,  Ohio 

Bfockton.  Mass 

Butlalo,  N.Y 

Butler.  Pa 

Canandaigua,  N.Y 

C.islle  Point,  N.Y 

Cneyenne.  Wyo 

ChicaEO.  111. 'WS) 

Chillicothe.  Ohio 

Cincmnati.  Ohio 

Columbia,  S.C 

Danville.  Ill 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Dublin,  Ga. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fayetteville,  N.C 

Foil  Lyon.  Colo 

Grand  Junction.  Colo.... 

Hampton.  Va. 

Houston.  Tex 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Jetteison  Barracks,  Mo., 

ketrville.  Tex 

Knoxville,  lov»a 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lexington.  Ky 

Livermore.  Calit 

Los  Angeles.  Calit 

Manchester,  N.H 

Marion,  Ind 

Montrose,  N  Y 

Mountain  Home   Tenn. 

Murlreesboro.  Tenn — 

north  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Palo  Alto,  Cahl 

Poplar  Blutt,  Mo 

Reno.  Nev 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

Salisbury.  N.C 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.. 

San  Fernando.  Calit.  . 

Sepulveda.  Calil 

Sioux  Falls.  ...  Dak... 

St.  C;oud,  Minn 

Togus,  Maine.. 

Toman.  Wis 

Tuskegee.  Ala 

Waco.  Tex 

Wadsworth.  Kans 

Wi  mingion.  Del 

Wood,  Wis 


4,000 


3,527 


3,429 


2,180 


1,777 


5.8 


5.479 


J14.71        J13.865.974 


30 
95 

36 
76 

208 
40 
40 
65 
42 
82 
71 
38 
50 
51 
36 
64 
47 
96 
47 
40 
99 
201 
72 


58 

84 

56 

50 

39 

37 

42 

41 

78 

46 

68 

36 

50 

37 
51 
36 

222 
38 
69 
75 
58 
48 

100 
50 
49 
22 
45 
93 
46 
36 
40 
75 
44 
60 
53 
68 
84 
45 
39 
106 


93.3 
94.7 
97.2 
80.3 
91.3 
97.5 
97.5 
90.8 
97.6 
95.1 
80.3 
92.1 
98.0 
94.1 
97.2 
98.4 
80.9 
80.2 
93.6 
97.5 
100.0 
75.6 
63.9 
87.9 
88.4 
94.6 
98.0 
100. 0 
89.2 
97.6 
100.0 
97.4 
97.8 
95.6 
97.2 
90.0 
97.3 
90.2 
97.2 
93.7 
100.0 
72.5 
40.0 
96.6 
70.8 
64.0 
98.0 
93.9 
100.0 
97.8 
44.1 
91.3 
88.9 

8ao 

93.3 
97.7 
%.7 
86.8 
77.9 
94.0 
100.0 
79.5 
100.0 


28 
90 
35 
61 
190 
39 
39 
59 
41 
78 
57 
35 
49 
48 
35 
63 
38 
77 
44 
39 
99 
152 
46 
51 
76 
53 
49 
39 
33 
41 
41 
76 
45 
65 
35 
45 
36 
46 
35 
208 
38 
50 
30 
56 
34 
64 
49 
46 
22 
W 
41 
42 
32 
3Z 
70 
43 
58 
46 
53 
79 
45 
31 
106 


27 
89 
35 
43 
197 
35 
38 
60 
41 
33 
45 
36 
48 
47 
35 
60 
45 
28 
45 
38 
99 
147 
27 
46 
78 
54 
48 
38 
35 
41 
41 
74 
45 
64 
29 
47 
36 
46 
35 
184 
37 
58 
31 
56 
38 
83 
54 
45 
22 
37 
76 
43 
33 
3« 
71 
43 
58 
47 
52 
87 
45 
35 
105 


27 
52 
13 
63 
68 
32 
24 
58 
16 
92 
84 
8 
19 
17 
10 
27 
44 
90 
18 
42 
32 
92 
72 
51 
37 
21 
16 
11 
17 
18 
26 
71 
32 
74 
31 
56 
10 
10 
25 
193 
21 
12 
3 

28 

35 

43 

5 

20 

27 

12 

9 

19 

26 

30 

13 

19 

21 

35 

S6 

44 

15 

14 

14 


17 
41 
13 
14 
54 
28 
23 
23 
16 
11 
24 
10 
16 
11 
12 
14 
49 
8 
22 
43 
31 
110 
42 
20 
29 
21 
14 
9 
22 
16 
26 
63 
36 
75 
18 
58 
11 
10 
22 
149 
21 
21 
6 
26 
47 
82 
44 
15 
27 
4 
10 
21 
16 
36 
13 
6 
22 
3 
55 
59 
6 
14 
13 


7.0 

5.1 

4.1 

3.6 

3.0 

8.9 

6.7 

4.3 

4.3 

3.7 

5.9 

3.1 

3.7 

4.0 

3.8 

2.6 
12.1 

3.2 

5.4 
12.6 

3.5 

8. 
17. 

4. 

4, 

4, 


3 
3 
8 
1 
3 
3.2 
2.6 
7.0 
4.3 
7.0 
9.5 
8.9 
13.0 
6.9 
13.7 
3.4 
2.4 
7.0 
9.0 
6.3 
4.0 
2.2 
5.2 
13.7 
11.0 
9.1 
3.7 
13.6 
1.2 
1.5 
5,4 
5.4 
11.8 
2.0 
1.6 
4.2 
.7 
11.8 
7.5 
1.5 
4.4 
1.4 


46 
136 
48 
84 
267 
68 
63 
121 
57 
92 
84 
4b 
67 
66 
48 
76 
91 
90 
65 
83 
131 
266 
91 
73 
113 
76 
64 
48 
55 
58 
68 
147 
81 
144 
53 
104 
47 
57 
58 
372 
58 
72 
35 
85 
84 
139 
94 
62 
49 
47 
54 
65 
50 
72 
86 
49 
82 
51 
109 
142 
50 
43 
119 


13.64 
12.52 
15.51 
15.68 
14.72 
12.75 
16.22 
17.47 
13.78 
7.45 
15.95 
15.45 
16.84 
14.05 
17.64 
18.71 
7.31 
16.78 
17.18 
17.12 
12.17 
19.48 
15.18 
10.54 
14.44 
15.28 
15.73 
14.11 
13.93 
12.47 
15.34 
14.11 
14.06 
13.78 
17.51 
11.15 
12.40 
14.09 
15.31 
12.87 
14.13 
12.81 
11.96 
18.07 
12.86 
14.74 
11.33 
13.01 
15.04 
14.43 
14.58 
16.60 
15.12 
17.48 
15.18 
18.73 
11.94 
12.25 
15.33 
13.58 
14.73 
15.68 
15.26 


105.1133 
3116. 861 
H7,984 
185.417 
797.  5U5 
122.733 
169.471 
289. 160 
156.155 
159.692 
197. 3«i 
162.861 
222.242 
181.950 
170.293 
306. 105 
89,218 
129.080 
212,584 
180.348 
331.384 
789.974 
112.738 
133,318 
313.650 
226.911 
208. 035 
147,412 
132.505 
140.618 
172.555 
286.847 
175.081 
241.015 
142.074 
U4.126 
123.418 
178.653 
145.7)4 
650.709 
141,860 
206,018 
105.287 
278.223 
134.457 
337.981 
166.681 
160. 989 
90.  988 
1.74.668 
3^3.817 
196.  256 
137  253 
162.018 
295. 533 
221.502 
;91.503 
158.961 
219. 147 
324,  954 
la.  197 
U9.  188 
440.  438 
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COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOME  CARE  All    evidence    Indicates    that    the    present 

formula  whereby  the  Veterans  Administration 

"  '  may  not  pay  more  than  one-third  the  cast 

Average  da.ly  -     c      ,      *''"?J*  o,.-^  uJ/Vi'^i             of   a   veteran   being  cared   for   In   a   nursing 

patient  census            Admis-  Number  of       monthly  Patients  Mar.  31,  1968                 '              i„„rf.^^,,„t„  „„rf  »,o=  r,^t  v^r,t  ,,»,  ^tu 

sions  discharges,      turnover  treated,      home  is  inadequate  and  has  not  kept  up  with 

July  1.  July  1.            (ate.  Julv  1.  the  Increased  cost  of  medical  care.  The  Vet- 

VA  clinic  of  jurisdiction                        July  1.          1%7-'  1967-           July  1.  19b7-  erans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  been   urging  the 

TsS'       Mrr.        "ly-  "iU^'-        A  "tsel'-  '^or     't^r        congress  to  reassess  and  tncre..se  this  formu- 

1968  •  1988  la   for   the   past  several   year   when  medical 

V , .      costs  started  to  skyrocket. 

Total                               2  643         2.732            6.041  6.051              Zi.B  8.894  J11.41      $8,564,893          Accordingly,  the  Veterans  ol:  Foreign  Wars 

■■               •      •     '     i__ strongly  supports  this  legislation  which  will 

Al()any.  N.Y 11             10                29  25             27.8  40  10.88           29,323     Increase  the  cost  to  not  more  than  40%  of 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex 21               8                 34  12              16.7  35  11.67            26,318      the  cost  of  care  in  a  general  hospital. 

Sll'Htrta  '"''' 26              52                 93  137              29.3  167  10.^           illw          The   more  than    1 ,400.000  members  of  the 

.Baltimore  M"d        20              13                 36  27              23.1  48  11.90            40,892      Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Will  be  deeply  up- 
Bay  Pines.  Fla. 163           167              368  407             27.1  589  11.30          523.805      preclatlve  for  the  favorable  conslderrition  and 

Boise,  Idaho  (VAC)... 8               11                  17  23              23.2  31  10.78             31,427       mt'jntrA  r>f  H  R    74fll   when  it  Is  nresented  to 

Boston.  Mass.  (OPC) 142             132                308  208               17.5  356  11.24           407,346      P-^SSage  of  H  R.  74ai  wnen  it  IS  preseniea  to 

Buffalo.  N.y....        ....               7               18                  31  53              32.7  62  11.54             57,789      the  full  House. 

Cheyenne  Wyo.  (VAC)f...             .                       2                    5  4               22.2  4  10.93              6,312                    Sincerely. 

Chicago.  III. (West Side)#i..           276             275                634  648              26.2  925  11.79           889,781                                                Francis  W.  Stoveb, 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 77              67                154  154              25.5  238  11.89           218,366                   rtirrr'tnr    Nntinnnl  T pniilative  Service 

Cleveland  Ohio    .                         53             47                96  67             15.8  123  11.68          149.732                 vtret tor.  National  L.egisiauve  service. 

Columbia,  S.C 36              34                  69  65              21.2  104  11.39           107,146                                                 

Dallas  Te« 56              43                140  131               33.9  192  11.48           136.679                                                 WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

Denver,  Colo 40              39                  82  93              26.5  137  11.95           126.806                                                                    ^fay    17,    1968. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  (VAC)....             67               68                154  158              25.8  229  11.41           214,568      „         Ottm  P    T^Arm- 

East  Orange,  N  J 49              49                  88  98             .22,2  148  11.37           151.993      Hon.  OLIN  t,^   lEACtTE,                        __     ,,  , 

Fargo  N  uak  (VAC)                      14             20                39  55             30.6  72  11.17           60,212      Chairman.    House    Committee   on    Veterans' 

for;  Harusoii,  Mont.  (VAC)..             6              7                19  18             28.6  25  11.17           22,732              Affairs,  Hou.'te  of  Representatives,  Wa.ih. 

Houston,  Tex 39              28                  98  97              38.5  137  11.48             89.659               inoton    DC 

Kn-fSn^::-::::::           3I             l^               It  ')l            ll.l  1^  }?:ii           ll.m         DeakMb't^ace:  The  Disabled  American 

Jackson  Miss.  (VAC)                       21              22                 44  54              27.3  73  11.57            70.286      Veterans  support  the  needed  increase  in  the 

Kansas  City,  Mo 53              44               110  95             24.0  146  11.14           133,313      proportion   of  hospital   cost  which   the  Vet- 

Lincoln,  Nebr.^ 1°            ^              ,5?  J?             ?5!  iSf  l}-^          ,?S' ?f  5     erans  Administration  mav  pav  for  the  mirs- 

little  Roch.  Ark 68              89                141  131               16.4  286  11.02           268,583      ,         ,                           »          *   iJl      „;„ „„    ,  „^    ,,_ 

LosAnseies.  Cahl(OPC)...          145           194              383  461             26.4  622  11.71          626.141      ing   home  care  of  certain   veterans  and  ur- 

Louisville.  Ky 55              70               139  161              25.5  214  11.43          219,t)82      gentlv   request  that   H.R.   7481.   reported   by 

Lubbock.  Ten.  (OPC) 18              17                 43  26              17.0  51  10.73            51.658      your   committee   May    14.  be   favorably   con- 

ZT.XV!.-„"::::::::          m           lol              250  2I8             22:4  333  Wm          m.lll     sldered  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 

Montgomery,  Ala 43             43               104  87              22.5  130  11.56           136,416      the  earliest  possible  date. 

Muskogee.  Okia 72              70               188  159              25.2  234  9.75           187.991                                              Charles  L.  HuBER. 

Njshviile  Tenn 83             67              184  169             28.0  263  11.38          209,660                      National   Director   of   Legislation, 

Newington,  Conn 29              46                  82  100              24.2  129  11.88           149,622                             m^ahleri  AmeriraTi  Veterant 

New  Oiieans.  La 27             23                59  50             24.2  78  11.82           75.075                          uisaoiea  American  vezerans. 

New  Yoik.  N.Y 5                 8                     9  28               38. 9  31  11.49              24,021                                                     

Philadelpnia,-Pa.  (OPC) 55              56               123  138              27.4  195  11.63           179,740                                              Washington,  D.C, 

Phoenix.  Ariz 6Z               73                169  155              23.6  228  11.72           237,145      jj^n    Qlin  E    TEActTE 

Por't?.T6,''eV ■"            «              «                 ^86  106              ».l  132  lO.M           xfim      Chairman.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 

Providence.  Rl 28             27                65  54             22.2  87  11.96           89,768              tee.    Rayburn    House     Office    Building, 

Reno  Nev.  (VAC) Washington.  DC. 

snie^^"'5a."°::::::::::::-.:           ?{             fl              U^  l2?             'II  ^f^  }!:§l          ^|^J^?          AMVETS  woum  apprecla^  being  recorded 

Salisbury,  N.C.  31              48                 81  99             22.9  133  11.80          155.443      in  favor  of  passage  of  HR.  7481  to  authorize 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 2              3                 5  6             22.2  7  7.94             5,680     payment  of  a  higher  portion  of  hospital  costs 

SanAntonio,  Te«  (OPC)....            14             14                30  24             19.0  36  11.09           43,606      m   establishing   amounts   payable   for   nurs- 

San  Francisco.  Calif 45               39                 112  104               29.6  149  11.70            126.483       ,„„»,..,,,,»  ^o,=   f^,  ,-^fo,.o„l 

San  Juan,  PR.  (VAC) 17              18                 46  47              29.0  64  10.95            54,519      Ing  home  care  for  \eterans. 

Seattle,  Wash 57              53               128  134             28.1  194  11.42           167,325                                                    Ralph  E.  Hall, 

Shrevepoit.  La 8              17                 29  40             26.1  48  11.38            51.642             National  Executive  Director,  AMVETS. 

SiouxFjlls,  S.  Dak.(VAC)...               9               10'                22  23               25.6  34  10.26             27,074                                                   

Syracuse.  NY 7               12                   18  28               25.9  35  11.26             37,457                tt™™...„  „„  ijt..,„,  „  t.7.„  t  ^^  ..„^ 

Togus.  Maine  (VAC) 23             23                 40  42              20.3  65  11.67            73.800              Veterans  OF  WORLD  War  I  OF  THE 

Waco.  Tex 35              37                  72  68              20.4  108  11.27           115.581                     U.S.A..   Inc., 

Washington,  DC 13              23                 52  55              26.6  65  11.96            74,004                           Washington,  DC,  May  16,  1968. 

White  River  Junction,  VL  „ 

(VAC)                                                                '•  The   National   Commander  s   Statement  on 

Wichita,  Kan's; "(VAC).'.".'!.'.'.' i3"~"  "Z4 36 62 28.'? 78 li.'32 73.'482  H.R.   7481 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 17              26                 42  53              22.6  13  11.81             86.387           -v     x-   ,<         ,   ^                ^          f  ♦v,     -.-  ,       ,, 

Wilmington,  Del 6               8                 18  10              13.9  12  11.44            23.910          The  National  Commander  of  the  Veterans 

Wood.  Wis 87             68              159  133             21.7  224  11.57          216,353     of   World   War   I,   Philip  F.   OBrien,   whole- 

.     heartedly   supports   the    enactment    of    H.R. 

Mr   Speaker   I  inclUtie  as  a  part  of  my  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ad-      7481.  believing  that  the  increase  Is  Justified 

remarks  communications  which  I  have  nunlstrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  wotild  place     because  of  the  rising  costs  in  nursmg  home 

received  from  the  several  veterans  or-  the  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon  in  a  more  fav-     care.  obrien 

„„„i^„n„„- i„n„™   <•„   n,„  Kill- orable  position  to  compete  for  nursing  home  j'hilip  t.  u  tsRiEN. 

ganizatlons  relating  to  the  bills  we  are  ^^^^  ^eds  in  high-cost  areas.  National  Commander. 

today  considering:  Qn  behalf  of  the  national  organization  of 

The  American  Legion.  The  American  Legion  I  virge  favorable  con- 

Washington,  D.C,  May  17,  1968.  sideration  of  this  measure  by  the  Congress 

Hon.  Olln  E.  Teacue,  at  an  early  date. 

Chairman,    House    Committee   on    Veterans'  Sincerely  yours. 

Affairs,  House  Office  Building,  Washing-  Herald  E.  Stringer. 

ton,  DC.  Director,  National  Legislative  Commission. 

De.ar    Chairman    Te.aglt::    The    American  

Legion  appreciates  your  sponsorship  and  the 
action  of  your  Committee  In  reporting  H.R.^ 
7481. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  community 
nursing  home  program  (PL.  88-450),  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  experienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  contracts  with  com- 
munity nursing  homes  in  several  metropoli- 
tan areas  because  the  prevailing  rates  in 
these  homes  are  higher  than  the  maximum 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  pay. 

Increasing  the  per  diem  formula  from  one- 
third  to  forty  percent  of  the  cost  of  care 
furnished   In  a   general    hospital   under   the 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue, 

Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  to  indi- 
cate the  support  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  with  respect  to  H.R.  7481  which  would 
authorize    a    higher    proportion    of    hospital 
costs  in  establishing  the  amount  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans,  which 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  and  vote  by 
the  full  House  on  Moiiday,  May  20,  1968. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  In 
support  of  H.R.  7481.  This  b:ll  will  in- 
crease the  nia.vimum  payments  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized to  make  to  commimity  nursing 
homes  for  the  care  of  veterans. 

Public  Law  88-450  authorized  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  nursing  care  for 
veterans.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that 
law  authorized  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  transfer  to  community 
nuri^ins  homes  for  periods  up  to  6  months 
any  veterans  requiring  .such  treatm.ent 
who  were  hospitalized  in  Veterans'  .'Ad- 
ministration facilities.  Th.e  cost  of  .«ucii 
care,  to  be  borne  by  the  Veterans'  .Ad- 
ministration, could  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  daily  care  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  hospital.  Since 
the  present  day  cost  of  care  m  Veterans' 
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Administration  general  hospitals  is  $36 
ner   day    the   Administrator   is   limited 
to  $12  per  day  in  payments  to  community 
nursing  homes.  In  many  cases,  this  $12 
,)er  day  pavment  is  adequate.  Since  the 
cost  of  nursing  care  has  increased  con- 
Mcierablv  in  recent  years,  however,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  handicapped 
in  its  efforts  to  provide  suitable  facilities 
for  nursing  care  for  veterans.  Accord- 
ingly H  R.  7481  proposes  to  increase  the 
33^3  percent  formula  to  40  percent.  Thus, 
under  the  present  S36  per  diem  rate  for 
care  in  a  VA  general  hospital,  the  revised 
formula  contained  in  this  bill  will  per- 
mit the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay 
up  to  $14.40  per  day  for  care  in  a  com- 
munity nursing  home  rather  than  the 
S12  ceiling  presently  in  effect. 

I  believe  this  proposal  will  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  more  flexibility 
in  its  negotiations  for  suitable  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  aging 
veteran   population.   I   urge   that  it  be 

Mr    SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7481.  The  continuing  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  nursing  care  affects 
not  only  the  nursing  care  facilities  in  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  but  pri- 
vate facilities  as  well.  Existing  law  au- 
thorizes the  Veterans'  .Administration  to 
pay  for  a  maximum  of  6  months  of  nurs- 
ing care  in  a  private  facility  for  veterans 
who  can  be  transferred  from  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital,  having  received 
maximum  liospital  benefits  therein.  The 
Veterans'   Administration   is  authorized 
to  pay  not  more  than  33 '3  percent  ol 
the  cost  of  care  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration general  ho.spital   for  this  com- 
munity nursing  care.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease that  percentage  from  33  >  3  to  40 
percent.  Based  upon  the  cost  of  care  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  general  hos- 
pital today,  the  maximum  payment  to 
a  community  nursing  home  is  $12  per 
day.  Under  this  bill,  the  maximum  would 
be  "increased  to  514.40  per  day.  This  pro- 
posed incrca.se  in  ceiling  will  expand  the 
scope  of  facilities  available  for  nursing 
care  for  veterans.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
Mr    DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestiv   liope   the  House  will  speedily 
and  resoundingly  approve  this  bill.  H.R. 
7481    authorizing   payment  of  a  higher 
proportion  of  hospital  costs  in  establish- 
ing  amounts   payable   for   the   nursing 
home  care  of  certain  disabled  veterans. 

Existing    law    permits    the    Veterans- 
Administration  Administrator  to  trans- 
fer anv  veteran  patient  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration    hospital,    who    requires 
additional  nursing  home  care  after  hav- 
ing received  maximum  hospital  benefits, 
to"a  community  nursing  home  at  Gov- 
ernment  expense  which  may   not  gen- 
erally go   beyond   a  6-month   duration. 
Currently  the  Administrator  is  limited 
to  a  pa>-ment.  to  the  community  nursing 
home,  not  in  excess  of  one-third  of  the 
cost   of   maintaining    the   veteran   m   a 
Veterans'    Administration    hospital.    At 
the  present  time  and  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
ticahtv  this  means  that,  such  payment^ 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  cannot  exceed  S12 
which  I  think  anyone  will  agree  is  great- 
ly unrealistic. 

It  is  obviously  in  the  Governments 
interest  to  tran.sfer  a  veteran  patient 
from    the    hospital    to    the    community 


nursing  home  when  protracted  care  is 
required  and  equally  obvious  is  the  fact 
that  the  veteran  patient  merits  nursing 
care  in  a  most  efficient  and  reputable 
nursing  home.  This  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  amount  payable  f&r  good 
nursing  home  care  from  33*3  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  hospital  care. 

The    authoritative    evidence    revealed 
here    unquestionably    proves    that    the 
veteran  cannot  be  given  adequate  nursing 
home  care  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
his   own   home   community   unless   this 
increase    is    granted:    without    this    in- 
crease a  great  number  of  veterans  and 
their  families  would  be  forced  to  experi- 
ence   real    and    substantial    hardships 
which  I  am  sure  neither  the  people  nor 
the   Congress  desires   to   occur.   Let   us 
then  adopt  this  measure  without  delay. 
Mr    BOLAND.  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  7481.  a  bill  that 
would   increase   Federal   payments    for 
the  care  of   veterans   transfened   from 
VA  hospitals  to  nursing  homes. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  amendment  to 
section  620.  title  38,  United  States 
Code— a  section  that  gives  the  VA  au- 
thority to  transfer  to  a  nursing  home 
any  veteran  who  has  received  maximum 
hospital  benefits  but  who  needs  pro- 
tracted nursing  home  care.  The  .section 
limits  to  6  months  the  period  for  which 
the  VA  may  pav  nursing  home  costs — ex- 
cept when  the  VA  Administrator  feels 
lonaer  periods  are  warranted— and  es- 
tablishes a  ceiling  on  those  costs.  The  per 
diem  rate  cannot  exceed  one-third  the 
per  diem  rate  of  VA  hospital  care. 

H  R  7481  would  increase  this  ceiling 
to  40  percent.  The  need  for  this  increase. 
Mr  Speaker,  is  clear  and  pressing. 
Nursing  home  rates  aa'e  st«adily  moving 
upward,  making  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  VA  to  find  nursing  homes 
whose  rates  are  within  the  bounds  set 
by  section  620.  These  rates,  moreover, 
varv  sharply  from  one  region  of  the 
counti-v   to   another.   This   means   that 


some  VA  hospitals  seeking  to  transfer 
patients  to  nursing  homes  must  place 
them  in  homes  far  away  from  the  pa- 
tient's lilaces  of  residence.  Such  long 
distance  moves  do  more  than  merely 
delay  a  patient's  transfer.  They  inhibit 
his  recui^ration  by  putting  out  of  reach 
his  family,  friends,  and  familiar  .sur- 
roundings. 

HR  7481  would  help  eliminate  the 
difficuities  I  have  just  outlined:  it  would 
allow  VA  hospitals  to  comi>ete  fairly  for 
nursinc  home  care  in  high-cost  areas 
without  jeopardizing  the  basic  legisla- 
tion's objective  of  keeping  nursing 
home  costs  significantly  below  tho.se  of 
continued  hospitalization. 

I  urge  the  i>assage  of  this  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  7481.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof* 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion   to   reconsider  was  laid   on 

the  table. 


PART-TIME   VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  '  H  R  14954  >  to  amend  title  38  ot  me 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of 
such  training  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  14954 
Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Iloii^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Avier- 
xca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1.504 
of  title  38.  united  States  Code.  Is  amended 
bv  (l)  deleting  In  subsection  (b)  the  t.'.ble 
contained  therein  in  its  entirety  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Column  I 


Column  II 


Coluinn  III 


Type  ol  traininf! 


No  dependents     One  dependent 


Coluinn  IV 

Two  or  more 
dependents 


lnst.lut.onal:  JllO  JIW  *''■; 

Fulltime  - .  80  ll'>  '|'^ 

Three  quarters  t.me  b5  '|  j^,.. 

ln3t,"ut''onaTtn.larm,  apprentice^or^on-,„bt,a.ning:  ■FuVlli.i.. « 

mediately  after  subsection  (c)  the  following  ^^.jj  ^^  j.^^hts. 

new  subsection :  -phe  concept  embodied  in  Public^  Law 

■■(d)   The  Administrator  shall  define  full-  V-                   ^         .^g^e  permanent,  for 

time  and  part-time  training  in  thej:ase  o  16  has  "o*    ^J^'J                '^^^.^   disabled. 

"*'''""'■•  .  .  ^  ^0  stauted   this  program  involves  the  pay- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded?  '^ll'^^^.^f'Xiitence  allowance-based  on 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a  '^^l""]^^^^^^  ^j  dependents-as  well  as 

second.  ,      ^     ,  .     ,.  ^    „  tuition   fees   books,  supplies,  and  equip- 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a  ^^^  °"^^^f^g7hb   period   in   which   the 

second  will  be  considered  as  ordered.  ["^^Sj^.g  "^^  involved.     Generally,     the 

There  was  no  objection.  training    mav    be    afforded    during    the 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  ^'_^;^^;'^    .^^^  immediately  following  the 

Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress  was  J  ^^J'^f^\°°harge  or  release  from  serv- 

enacted  to  provide  vocational  rehabihta-  ^^^''^^ ^^^^^^^^P^^^^a  that  this 

S°Jh^  SSl^fc^Torecte^ISL^biirs  Ifa  ]^^T,ro...r.,  and  one  which  has 
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worked  extremely  well,  and  applies  to  all 
service -connected  disabled  veterans.  Any 
amount  of  training  which  is  necessary  to 
assure  a  veteran's  full  training  and  em- 
ployability  may  be  authorized.  In  addi- 
tion, a  service-coiinected,  seriously 
disabled  veteran  may  receive  additional 
training  if  it  is  found  that  he  had  not 
been  previously  rehabilitated — rendered 
employable — as  a  result  of  training  fur- 
nished under  this  program,  or  because  of 
the  worsening  of  his  service-connected 
dLsabUity  since  he  was  declared  rehabili- 
uted  to  the  extent  that  it  precludes  his 


performing  the  duties  of  the  occupation 
for  which  he  was  previously  trained 

The  program  described  has  been  lim- 
ited to  a  veteran  taking  rehabilitation 
training  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  fumi.shing 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  The  existing  law  has  worked 
so  well  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill  Is  a  logical  extension  and 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  not  only 
the  veteran  but  the  Government  as  well. 

The  rates  provided  by  this  bill  are 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


1 

Column  1 

1 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

. 

Type  of  training 

No  dependents 

One  dependent 

Two  or  more 
dependents 

Institutional:                    ; 

full  time    

J 

$110 
80 
5S 
9S 

J150 

110 

75 

12S 

$175 

Three-quarters  time 

1         1 

130 

Half-time 

lining 

Full  ttme^ 

85 

Institutional  on  tarm. 

appcenticesliip,  oi  other  on-|ob  tr 

150 

Hearines  were  held  on  this  bill  by  the 

Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 
Lna  on  April  30  and  May  1,  1968. 

The  Veterans  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  first-year  cost  of  the  bill 
-.viU  be  approximately  $5,300,000. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  several  veterans  orga- 
nizations relating  to  the  bills  we  are  to- 
day considering: 

The  Amebican  Legion, 
Washington,  DC.  May  17, 1968. 

H'  n,  OlIN  E,  TEACtTE. 

C'lainnan.  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Teacce:  The  American  Le- 
gion supports  the  enactment  of  H.R.  14954. 
a  bill  to  improve  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  service  disabled  veterans 
by  authorizing  pvirsult  of  schooling  or  train- 
ing on  a  part-time  basis.  We  appreciate  the 
f  ivorable  report  of  your  committee. 

Since  the  enactment  of  PL,  78-16,  we  know 
th.it  some  veterans  have  been  denied  the  ad- 
vantage of  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
this  proernm  because  family  responsibilities 
or  other  personal  reasons  precluded  pursuit 
of  education  or  training  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Passage  of  H  R.  14954  would  permit  eligible 
veterans  to  pursue  a  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  which  is  compatible  with  their 
family  or  financial  obligations. 

Sincerely  yours. 
^  Herald  E.  Stringer. 

Director,  Legislative  Commission. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  XjNrTED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC.  May  17,  1968. 
Hon    Olin   E.  Teaoite. 

ChairTnan,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  \s  to  indl- 
cave  the  support  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars   of   HJl,    14954   to   improve   vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans    by    authoriaiing    pursuit    of    such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis,  which  Is  sched- 
uled for  consideration  by  the  full  House  on 
Monday,  May  20,  1968. 

Presently,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  pursuing  training  to  overcome 
their  vocational  handicaps  mtist  do  so  on  a 
full-time  basis.  In  many  instances,  experi- 
ence has  indicated  that  some  of  these  vet- 
eraais  are  unable  to  participate  In  vocational 


rehabilitation  training  on  a  full-time  basis 
because  of  family  obligations. 

Because  of  the  present  law.  these  veterans 
arc  unable  to  take  vocational  rehabilitation 
on  a  part-time  basis,  which  would  help  them 
tp  acquire  addltloanl  skills  to  overcome  their 
vocational  handicap. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  stipports  this 
most  meritorious  legislation  which  will  help 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

Favorable  consideration  and  approval  of 
H.R.  1495*  by  the  full  House  will  be  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  more  than  1,400,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacue, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC 
Dear  Mr,  Teactje:  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  strongly  supports  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  14054.  and  commends  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  for  their  efforts 
to  Improve  the  vocational  rehabilitations 
training  program  for  disabled  veteran  by  au- 
thorizing the  pursuit  such  training  on  a 
part  time  basis;  we  urge  you  to  exert  every 
effort  to  secure  early  House  approval  of  this 
bill,  to  make  the  advantage  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  available  to  disabled  veterans 
who  for  physical  or  financial  reasons  axe  un- 
able to  participate  In  the  program  on  a  full 
time  basis. 

Charles  L.  HtiBEK. 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  Teagtje, 

Chairman.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC; 
Please  record  AirVETS  in  support  of  H,R. 
14954   to   improve   vocational   rehabilitation 
training   for  service-connected   veterans   by 
authorizing  pursuit  of  such  training  on   a 
part-time  basis. 

Ralph  E,  Hall, 
National  Executive  Director. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I 

OF  the  U.S,A.,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  16,  1968. 
The  National   Commander  feels  that   tills 
bill  should  be  enacted  as  it  will.  In  great 
measure,   help   to   re-establish    the   service- 


connected  veteran  in  civilian  employment, 
and  In  that  way,  will  not  be  so  burdensome 
on  the  government. 

Philip  P.  O'Erten. 
National  Commander. 

Mr.  AD.AIR  Mr  Si:)eaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R  14954.  Tins  bill  will  author- 
ize senice-connected  disabled  veteran.s 
to  pursue  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing on  a  part-time  basis.  Existing  law, 
Mr.  Stieakcr,  authorizes  a  program  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training  to  restore 
employability  w  those  veterans  whose 
service-connected  disabilities  have  creat- 
ed occupational  handicaps,  Tlie  training 
may  consist  of  a  higher  education  pro- 
gram in  a  college  or  university  or  it  may 
be  on-the-job  or  apprentice  training. 
The  program  involves  the  payment  of  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance,  as  well 
as  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment  duilng  the  period  in  which 
such  training  is  being  pursued.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  law  provides  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  may  be  pur.<;ued  on  a  full- 
time  basis  only. 

This  provision  of  exi.sting  law  precludes 
the  possibility  of  many  severely  disabled 
veterans  of  pursuing  cour.ses  of  \'ocation- 
al  rehabilitation.  In  some  cases,  the  vet- 
erans' service-connected  disability  makes 
the  full-time  pursuit  of  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  medically  infeasi- 
ble.  In  other  cases,  a  disabled  veterans 
financial  obligations  will  not  permit  him 
to  forego  the  immediate  security  of  his 
present  job  to  train  for  a  iiigher  paying 
position.  By  authorizing  the  pursuit  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  on  a 
part-time  basis,  we  are  pennitting  dis- 
abled veterans  to  avail  themselves  of  thi.i 
type  of  training  '.vithout  suffering  finan- 
cial hardship.  Those  who  are  medically 
inieasible  for  full-time  vocational  reha- 
bilitation training  may  be  able  to  pursue 
it  on  a  part-time  basis  without  jeopardiz- 
ing their  health. 

Mr.  S}>eaker,  because  of  the  obvious 
merit  of  this  proposal.  I  will  support  it. 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14954.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  administered  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  program  designed 
to  permit  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  that  create  an  occupa- 
tional handicap  to  go  to  school  or  re- 
ceive job  training  to  qualify  them  for  a 
new  profession  or  vocation  that  is  more 
compatible  with  their  service-connected 
disabilities.  To  avail  himself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  program,  the  disabled  vet- 
eran must  be  able  to  pursue  the  training 
on  a  full-time  basis.  Thus,  many  dis- 
abled \'eterans  are  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  benefit  because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  disabilities  or  because 
their  economic  status  v.ill  not  permit 
them  to  go  to  .school  full-time.  This  bill. 
Mr,  Speaker,  will  correct  this  situation  by 
authorizing  disabled  veterans  to  pursue 
a  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  on  either  a  half-time  or  a  three- 
quarter  time  basis  as  well  as  the  full- 
time  basis  of  existing  law.  This  bill  will 
eliminate  any  long-standing  inequity 
and  permit  many  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans to  enjoy  a  well-earned  benefit.  I 
urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 


Mr.  BRO'WN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
the  legislation  which  we  are  considering 
today  following  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  Januarj'  30,  1968,  which  he 
titled  "Our  Pride  and  Our  Strength: 
America's  Servicemen  and  Veterans." 
The  bill  which  I  introduced  was  the  sec- 
ond .suggestion  made  in  that  message 
and  at  that  time  the  President  said: 

Second,  I  propose  that  the  benefits  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  be  extended  to  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  being  trained  on  a  part- 
time  as  well  as  full-time  basis. 

Presently,  a  disabled  veteran  can  take  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  and  receive  a  train- 
ing allowance  only  if  he  trains  full-time.  This 
restriction  may  "present  him  with  a  hard 
choice:  cither  leave  his  Job  for  training,  or 
forego  the  training  Itself, 

Clearly,  that  choice  Is  unfair. 

The  disabled  veteran  should  be  able  to  keep 
his  Job  while  he  prepares  for  a  better  one 
through  vocational  training,  drawing  the 
allowance  It  provides. 


tlonal  training,  unless  the  Administrator 
determined  that  It  would  be  In  the  veteran's 
best  interest  to  pursue  on-the-job  training 
on  a  part-time  basis. 


In  January  1967.  the  President  sub- 
mitted another  message  to  the  Congress 
on  veterans  benefits,  and  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  at  that  time  was  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Veterans'  Advisory 
Commission  which  was  subsequently  ac- 
complished by  Administrator  Driver. 
That  Commission,  made  up  of  distin- 
guished individuals  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans affairs,  recently  filed  its  report,  and 
recommendation  No,  27  is  reflected  in  the 
bill  H,R,  14954,  I  include  its  text  at  this 
point: 

recommendation    no,    27 

The  Commlsflon  recommends  that  vet- 
erans with  ."-ervlce-connected  disabilities  be 
allowed  to  pursue  vocational  rehabilitation 
on  ;i  part-time  basis. 

Background  to  recommendation 
The  vcKational  rehabilitation  program  (ch. 
31,  title  38.  United  States  Code)  provides 
training  for  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
lau-r  service  who  have  been  liandlcapped  by 
service.  Tlie  program  Intends  to  help  restore 
the  employability  of  these  veterans  to  an 
extent  consistent  with  their  degree  of  dis- 
ability. The  law  provides  that  training  must 
be  pursued  on  a  lull-time  basis. 

Experience  has  shown  that  some  disabled 
veterans  have  family  responsibilities  which 
preclude  them  from  participating  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  on  a  full-time 
basis.  The  option  of  part-time  training  would 
allow  many  of  these  men  to  learn  a  skill. 

Other  veterans,  while  able  to  perform  some 
type  of  gtiiniul  employment  despite  their  dis- 
abilities, would  like  to  participate  In  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis,  in  order  to 
improve  their  employment  fctatus.  Except  for 
their  disabilities,  these  men  would  most 
likely  have  been  able  to  attain  more  lucra- 
tive Jobs  and  thereby  achieve  higher  stand- 
ards of  living.  Thus,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  vocational  rehabilitation  on  a 
part-time  basis  while  they  are  employed  so 
that  they  can  achieve  the  positions  and  in- 
come they  might  have  attained  taut  for  their 
service-connected  disabilities. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  problem 
and  has  proposed  its  solution  In  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  January  30.  1968. 

His  statement  clearly  and  concisely  ex- 
presses the  views  of  this  Commission. 

Tlaerefore.  the  Commission  recommends 
providing  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans with  the  opportunity  to  take  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  on  half-time  and 
three-quarter-lime  bases.  Pro-rata  subsist- 
ence allowance  rates  would  be  paid  the  vet- 
eran, and  no  subsistence  allowance  would  be 
paid  for  less  than  half-time  training.  Part- 
lime   training   would   be   limited  to  institu- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Tialning  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  on  April  30  and 
May  1  my  subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  and  another  bill,  H.R.  16025. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  of  the  testimony 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  heard  was 
favorable  to  this  bill,  which  has  as  its 
basic  purpose  the  providing  of  authority 
for  service-connected  veterans  who  are 
30  percent  or  more  disabled  to  take  train- 
ing under  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code — Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The   original  law   on   this   subject  was 
Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Congress,  en- 
acted  1  year  before  the  famous  World 
War  II  GI  bill  of  rights.  As  it  is  presently 
constituted,  the  program  is  now  a  per- 
manent  part   of   our    vetei-ans   benefits 
system  and  is  available  for  any  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran  whose  dis- 
ability is  raU-d  30  i^erccnt  or  more.  Tlie 
program    has    historically    worked    ex- 
tremely well,  and  any  amount  of  training 
which  is  necessary  to  assure  the  vete- 
ran's full  training  and  employability  may 
be  authorized.  In  addition,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  previous  training  given  a  vet- 
eran has  not  rehabilitated  him  and  ren- 
dered him  employable,  or  if  his  service- 
connected  disability  should  worsen,  he 
may  again  receive  such  training  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  an 
occupation  for  which  he  is  foimd  to  be 
eligible. 

Since  the  program  was  instituted  in 
1943  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
trained  over  715,000  individuals  in  this 
program.  Of  this  number  620,000  were 
World  War  II  veterans.  75,000  were 
Korean  veterans,  and  20,000  were  vet- 
erans of  the  Regular  Establishment.  As 
of  the  end  of  April  1968  there  were  8,644 
veterans  taking  training  under  the  exist- 
ing authority.  4.454  of  these  were  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning:  3,624  were 
in  school  below  college  level;  473  were  re- 
ceiving on-the-job  training;  and  93  were 
imdergoing  on-the-farm  training.  On  an 
overall  average  basis,  the  period  of  train- 
ing is  28  months,  and  in  addition  to  the 
veterans  disability  allowance  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  pays  an  average  of 
$8,802  for  each  veteran  so  trained.  This 
consists  of  S2,179  for  tuition,  $149  for 
supplies,  and  $5,322  for  subsistence  al- 
lowance. $1,152  is  allocated  for  admin- 
istrative cost,  broken  down  in  the  cate- 
gories of  counseling,  travel  and  other 
expenses  i^ertinent  to  the  training  of  the 
individual  veteran. 

The  first  year  cost  of  this  bill  is  set 
at  $5,300,000.  The  present  full  time  in- 
stitutional i-ate.  by  way  of  example,  for 
a  veteran  is  $110  monthly  for  subsistence 
allowance.  The  three-fourths  time  and 
one-half  time  allowance  authorized  by 
my  bill  would  be  $80  and  $55  monthly. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Mouse  to  resoundingly  approve  this 
bill,  H.R.  14954,  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  to  service  disabled 
veterans  on  a  part-time  as  well  as  a  full- 
time  basis.  Presently  a  disabled  veteran 
can  paiticipate  in  this  program  and  re- 


ceive training  allowance  only  if  he  trains 
full  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that  some  dis- 
abled veterans  have  family  responsibili- 
ties which  preclude  them  from  partici- 
pating in  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis.  The  option  of 
l)art-time  training  would  allow  many  of 
these  men  to  learn  a  skill. 

Other  veterans,  while  able  to  perform 
some  type  of  painful  employment  despite 
their  disabilities,  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  such  training  on  a  part-time 
basis,  in  order  to  improve  their  employ- 
ment status.  Except  for  their  disabilities, 
these  men  would  most  likely  have  been 
able  to  attain  more  lucrative  jobs  and 
thereby  achieve  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Thus,  they  should  be  permitted  to 
take  vocational  rehabilitation  on  a  part- 
time  ba.sis  while  they  are  employed  so 
that  they  can  achieve  the  positions  and 
income  they  might  have  attained  but  for 
their  .service-connected  disabilities. 

Obviously  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
extend  simple  justice  to  those  who  have 
sacrificed  much  for  this  country  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  given  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  bill  that  would  help 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  to  develop 
new  job  skills. 

I  want  to  voice  my  vigorous  support 
for  this  bill— H.R.  14954— and  to  urge  its 
swift  enactment  into  law. 

The  bill,   a  proposed   amendment  to 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  would 
amend  this  title  to  allow  disabled  vet- 
erans to  take  part  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  on  a  part-lime  basis  as 
well  as  full  time.  Currently  the  title  t>ro- 
hiblts  part-time  participation  In  these 
programs.  ThLs  restriction.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  clearly  unfair.  It  presents  many  dis- 
abled veterans  with  a  bleak  dilemma: 
either  leave  their  present  jobs  to  take 
part   in   vocational    rehabilitation    pro- 
grams full  time,  or  abandon  the  rehabili- 
tation programs  entirely.  Many  disabled 
veterans,  despite  their  disabilities,  hold 
jobs  that  increase  their  morale  as  well  as 
their  bank  accounts.  Clearly  they  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  these  jobs  while  par- 
ticipating part  time  in  vocational  reha- 
bihtation  programs  that  lead  to  better 
jobs.    Many   other   disabled    veterans — 
those    not   employed — have    family    re- 
sponsibilities  that   prevent   them   from 
joining  rehabilitation  programs  full  time. 
These  men.  too.  should  be  granted  the 
opportunity  of  part-time  activity  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  14954.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  i-ules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  14954. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rales  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  biil  H.R.  15387,  relating  to 
assaults    on    postal    employees,    passed 
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this   afternoon   without  Controversy  by 

a  vote  of  333  for  and  5  against. 

Had  I  been  present  for  the  vote  on  final 
pa.'^'-age  today.  Monday,  May  20,  1968, 
on  the  bill  relating  to  assaults  on  postal 
employees,  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 
thus  lo  protect  our  izood  postal  employees. 


THE  RECENT  FIIOTS  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  t,o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssissippi? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  of  no  city  or  people  in  America 
that  has  had  to  endure  more  than  the 
cityx)f  Washington  and  its  people  when 
thi.s  town  was  struck  by  rioting,  arson, 
ai'.d  loating  a  few  weeks  ago.  Many  re- 
ports were  heard  to  the  effect  that 
the  .servicemen.  National  Guardsmen. 
and  policemen  who  were  put  upon  the 
streets  were  instructed  not  to  load  their 
weapons  and  not  to  shoot  looters. 
arsonists  or  rioters  even  though  the  acts 
were  committ^  in  their  presence. 

Mr.  McMillan  and  the  House  District 
Committee  saw  fit.  as  a  result  of  these 
reports,  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
matt-er.  I  think  this  inquiry  was  most 
appropriate  I  think  a  contribution  was 
made  toward  having  perhaps  better  pro- 
tection of  ihe  public  and  the  property 
thereof  should  the  riots  break  out  again. 
Many  think  a  renewal  of  the  riots  is 
qiute  possible.  Evidently  the  city  fathers 
tiiink  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  such 
as  they  testified  before  the  committee 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
"show  of  ;,trength"  on  the  streets  in  a 
minimum  of  time  if  such  did  break  out. 

This  morning  I  noticed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post — I  seldom  look  at  the  Post, 
incidentally,  but  this  was  called  lo  my 
attention — a  rep>ort  that  it  was  my  view 
that  the  police  should  be  authorized  to 
shoot  i'ospect^  ■indiscriminately."  I  may 
be  a  pretty  bad  fellow — and  the  Post 
seems  to  think  so — but  I  am  certainly 
not  that  bad.  I  never  made  any  such  sug- 
gestion, and  the  Post  knows 'this.  How- 
ever, when  considering  the  character  of 
journalism  usually  resorted  to  by  the 
Post,  no  one  would  suspect  it  of  pursuing 
a  policy  of  accurate  reporting.  And  I 
might  also  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
flattered  not  to  be  within  the  realm  of 
its  favor. 

I  did  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Public 
Safety  Director  Murphy  forced  the  police 
to  play  it  "soft."  His  own  testimony  re- 
flected as  much.  He  never  denied  it.  His 
policies  left  this  city  and  its  people  at 
the  mercy  of  the  hoodlum  element  and  it 
also  left  them  endangered  to  a  renewal 
of  the  riots,  looting,  and  arson.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  that  Mr.  Murphy  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole  with  the  police 
and  the  people  of  this  city  then  the  Post 
editorial  writers  and  others  who  may  be 
in  doubt  need  only  take  a  look  at  my 
District  of  Columbia  mail  and  answer  the 
telephone  calls  made  to  my  office. 

Mo.st  of  the  people  realize,  whether  the 
Post  does  or  not.  that  ihey  are  living 


under  very  dangerous  circumstances  and 
in  a  very  tense  situation.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  and  lives  are  en- 
dangered. The  economy  of  Washington 
has  been  stagnated  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  riots  and  the  method  by  w-hich 
they  were  handled.  Hotels  are  not  near 
to  capacity  as  ordinarily  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Restaurants' are  suffering  from 
the  same  lack  of  business.  We  used  to  see 
thousands  of  young  high  school  children 
going  through  this  magnificent  building 
at  this  time  of  year,  so  heavy  that  you 
could  hardly  go  from  one  end  of  this 
Capitol  to  the  other.  The  hallways  are 
empty.  Conventions  are  being  canceled, 
up  through  the  year  1969.  This  is  all  be- 
cause the  policy  of  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
carries  the  title  of  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor, is  such  that  the  public  does  not  feel 
they  are  safe  on  Washington  streets. 

Evers'one  in  this  city,  except  possibly 
the  Post,  knows  this  city  is  in  deep 
trouble.  This  we  all  regret.  We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  For  one.  I  am.  although 
I  am  not  in  the  slightest  responsible  for 
it.  Who  could  be  proud  of  the  opinion 
which  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  have  of  this  city  at  this  time?  The 
Post  might  be.  but  indeed  no  one  else 
is. 

I  simply  want  to  see  a  safety  policy 
adopted  here  where  people  w-ill  feel  that 
their  lives  are  safe  and  their  property 
w'ill  be  protected. 

Tmust  say  to  the  Post  that  the  hood- 
lums may  burn  Seventh  Street.  14th 
Street  and  U  Street  today,  but  they  could 
bum  the  Post  tomorrow,  and  they  just 
might  do  it. 

Then  the  Post  will  be  crjing  out  in 
agony  "Where  is  the  law?" 


CUBAN    INDEPENDENCE    AND    CAS- 
TRO'S CUBA 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  it  is  customary  to  evoke 
memories  of  the  patriots  who  risked  life 
and  fortune  to  secure  their  nation's 
liberty.  The  hardships  they  bore  are  re- 
called, with  gratitude  for  the  legacy  of 
freedom  that  their  courage  and  convic- 
tions made  possible. 

Cl'BAS    RFVOLUTIONARY     HERrrAGE 

Today  is  Cuban  Independence  Day. 
The  long  and  bitter  struggle  to  rid  Cuba 
of  Spanish  tyranny  is  rich  with  the 
heroism  of  such  leaders  as  Maximo 
Gomez.  Antonio  Maceo.  and  Jose  Marti. 
and  countless  ordinary  citizens  endured 
several  decades  of  strife  so  that  future 
generations  of  Cubans  might  be  free  to 
forge  their  own  destinies. 

In  the  bloody  but  unsuccessful  Ten 
Years  War  which  lasted  from  1868  to 
1878,  200,000  lives  were  lost.  But  the 
Cuban  people  refused  to  accept  Spain's 
arbitrary  rule.  In  1895  they  revolted 
again.  This  time  Spain  resorted  to  herd- 
ing thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren into  concentration  camps  to  pre- 
vent them  from  aiding  Cuba's  rag-tag 


guerrilla  forces.  In  Havana  Province 
alone,  50,000  died  in  the  infamous  camp.s 
from  inadequate  food  and  disease.  Still 
the  Cuban  people  fought  on  against 
Spain's  massive  and  better-armed  forces 

I  NITED    STATES    AND    THE    CUBAN    REVOLUTION 

Deeply  moved  by  the  writings  of  Jose 
Marti,  Cuba's  great  "apostle  of  freedom." 
Americans  felt  a  special  affinity  and 
compassion  for  the  Cuban  people.  Marti, 
after  taking  refuge  in  New  York  in  1881, 
worked  unceasingly  lo  rally  his  country- 
men against  Spain's  arbitrary  i-ule,  to 
raise  money  for  arms,  and  to  win  under- 
standing among  Americans.  His  elo- 
quence helped  to  arouse  strong  sympathy 
in  the  United  Slates  which  was  instru- 
mental in  America's  decision  to  inter- 
vene against  Spain. 

According  to  the  current  Cuban  re- 
gime, U.S.  intervention  was  designed  to 
steal  Cuba's  freedom  at  the  very  moment 
victory  was  in  sight.  But  the  facts  belie 
Castro-Communist  attempts  to  denigrate 
Cuban-American  friendship  by  rewriting 
history.  When  the  U.S.  Congress  die  call 
for  intervention  in  1898.  the  Senate 
passed  without  debate  the  Teller  amend- 
ment, which  declared: 

That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise 
sovereignly,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  the 
said  island  except  for  the  paclflcatign  there- 
of, and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that 
1.5  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  r\nd 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

Certainly,  U.S.  economic  and  .strategic 
interests  were  considerations  in  the  in- 
tervention. But  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can tjeople,  as  reflected  in  tlie  Teller 
amendment,  was  anti-impenalistic.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  did  withdraw 
from  Cuba  and  did  .^et  up  an  independ- 
ent state,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
altruism  in  an  epoch  wlien  the  principal 
jxjwers  of  the  world  were  scurrying  to 
extend  their  holdings  in  the  backward 
and  weaker  regions  of  the  world. 

When,  at  last,  the  flag  of  the  sov- 
ereign Republic  of  Cuba  was  unfurled 
in  Havana  on  May  20.  1904.  the  event  was 
greeted  joyfully  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  it  marked  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  last  vestige  of  Spain's  colonial 
power  in  the  Americas. 

On  the  anniversary  of  that  joyous  day. 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  tradi- 
tionally paused  in  its  deliberations  to 
join  our  Cuban  neighbors  m  celebrating 
their  victorious  battle  for  independence. 
In  which  the  United  States  played  a  role 
albeit  small  in  comparison  to  the  sacri- 
fices and  heroism  of  the  Cuban  people. 

CUBAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY    STILL   RELEVANT 

With  Castro  in  the  saddle  and  the 
Cuban  people  again  deprived  of  control 
of  their  beautiful  homeland,  it  may 
seem  ironical,  even  iirelevant,  to  com- 
memorate Cuban  independence. 

Indeed,  Cuba  no  longer  is  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Castro  can  rail  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  tactics  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence "  in  Latin  America.  He  can  de- 
nounce the  Kremlin's  attempts  to  trade 
with  Latin  American  countries  whose 
governments  Fidel  regaids  as  enemies. 
He  can  demonstrate  his  contempt  for 
Soviet  policy  by  sending  a  low-level  dele- 
gation to  Moscow  for  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  He  can 
boycott  the  Kremlin-sponsored  Budapest 
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Conference  last  February  where  the  So- 
viet Union  hoped  to  Une  up  supporters 
against  Peking.  He  can  imprison  old- 
guard  Cuban  Communists  caught  com- 
plaining to  Russian  envoys  about  his 
erratic  economic  policies  and  revolution- 
ary adventures.  But  for  all  Castro's 
bombastic  show  of  independence.  Cuba 
remains  perilously  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  simply  dallying  on  the 
shipment  of  petroleum,  the  Kremlin 
could  paralyze  the  Cuban  economy. 

With  Cuba  converted  into  a  Soviet 
satellite.  Cuban  Independence  Day  is  no 
longer  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  Never- 
theless, Cuba's  struggle  for  independence 
from  Spain  remains  pertinent  today.  In 
that  prolonged  battle,  the  Cuban  people 
proved  their  mettle.  They  demonstrated 
that  they  will  not  long  endure  tyrannical 
rule,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
great  personal  sacrifices  to  achieve 
freedom. 

Despite  all  Castro's  efforts  to  indoctri- 
nate the  young  with  totalitarian  Com- 
munist doctrine,  I  am  confident  that 
Cuban  pride  in  Cuba's  own  ideals  and 
martyrs  will  eventually  cause  a  revulsion 
against  the  foreign  dogmas  and  the  gal- 
lery of  imported  gods— the  German 
Marx.  Russian  Lenin,  Argentine  Che 
Guevara,  and  Vietnamese  Ho  Chi  Minh — 
which  Castro  has  imposed  on  the 
anguished  Cuban  people. 

UNrrED  STATES  CANNOT  REMAIN  ALOOF 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  cannot 
remain  aloof  from  tlie  Cuban  tragedy.  As 
lonr  as  Castro  and  liis  Communist  co- 
horts reuain  power,  Cuba  will  remain  a 
threat  to  the  West^-m  Hemisphere,  for 
two  reasons;  first,  because  of  Castro's 
determination  to  spark  truernlla  warfare 
in  Latin  America:  and  second,  because  of 
the  possibility  that  the  So\iet  Union  may 
agam,  In  presently  unfonseen  circum- 
stances, deem  it  advantageous  to  install 
nuclear  armaments  m  Caslroland. 

Tlien,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
Cuban  i>eople.   Ttie  inter- American  re- 
gional security  system  was  organized  and 
designed  to  prevent   the  domination  of 
a  member  slate  by  a  loreipn  government. 
It  is  futile  to  play  the  game  of  liindsmht. 
and  even  now  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
Organization  of  American  St.at.<^s  could 
have   prevented    Castro,    then    ridmg   a 
wave    of    hysterical     popularity,     from 
marching    Cuba    into    the    Communist 
camp.  Nevertheless,  the  Organization  of 
American  Slates,  and  the  United  States 
as  a  member  of  the  OAS.  cannot  evade 
their  responsibilities  to  the  Cuban  people. 
Our  policies,  therefore,  must  be  designed 
not  only  to  prevent  Cuba  from  becoming 
a  miUtary  threat  lo  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  block  Cuban-based  sub- 
version of  other  Latin  American  coim- 
tries,  but  also  to  quicken  the  day  when 
the  Cuban  people  themselves  oust  the 
tyrant. 

U.S.    POLICV    OBJECTU'ES 

I  believe  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba 
has  been  well  formulated.  Our  policy  ob- 
jectives are  aimed  at  achieving  the  fol- 
lowing objectives; 

First.  To  see  that  Cuba  does  not  men- 
ace our  strategic  power,  as  during  the 
October  1962  missile  crisis; 

Second.  To  strengthen  the  Latin 
American  nations,  through  collective  po- 


litical, military,  and  economic  measures, 
so  that  they  may  resist  Conmiunist  sub- 
version; 

Third.  To  limit  Cuba's  ability  to  sub- 
vert Latin  America ; 

Fourth.  To  increase  the  cost  to  the  So- 
viet Union  of  maintaining  a  Communist 
outpost  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

Fifth.  To  demonstrate  to  the  peoples 
of  the  American  Republics  that  commu- 
nism has  no  future  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

Sixth.  To  deny  the  Castro  regime  the 
wherewithal  and  success  it  requires  to 
consolidate  itself  firmly  w'ithin  Cuba, 
thus  makiiig  clear  to  the  Cuban  i>eople 
and  to  elements  of  the  power  structure  in 
the  Castro  regime  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment cannot  ser\-e  their  interests. 

POLICT     HAS    BEEN    EFFECTn'E 


To  date,  our  Cuban  jwlicy  has  been 
remarkably  effective. 

To  guard  against  any  attempt  to  re- 
introduce offensive  weapons  into  Cuba, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command's  U-2's  con- 
tinue lo  overfly  Cuba  as  needed.  Also, 
radar  and  photographic  reconnaissance 
is  carried  out  along  Cuban  coasts.  These 
operations,  as  weU  as  our  six^dfast  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  Castro,  constantly  re- 
mind the  Soviets  that  the  United  States 
con.<^,idcrs  its  vital  interests  to  be  a  stake 
in  Cuba  and  will  not  tolerate  any  threat 
in  the  Caribbean  to  our  total  defense 
posture.  The  message  seems  to  be  get- 
ting through  loud  and  clear  to  the  Krem- 
lin. We  must  keep  signaling  the  So\'iets 
lest  they  forget  the  lesson  of  the  missile 
crisis  and  again  miderestimate  our  re- 
solve in  that  area. 

TERRORIST-INSURGENCY    CAMPAIGNS    STIFLED 

Meanwhile,  our  policies  with  respect 
to  limiting  Castro's  ability  to  subvert 
other  countries  in  Latin  America  l^ave 
been  demonstrably  effective.  The  United 
Slates  lias  worked  continuously  with  in- 
dividual governments  in  the  region  to 
help  them  to  improve  the  ability  of  their 
pohce  and  armed  forces  to  deal  with 
terrori.sm  and  insurgency.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  and  Latin  American 
governments  are  cooperating  with  in- 
creasing effectiveness  in  exchanging  in- 
telligence on  Castroite  subversive  activi- 
ties and  improving  commimications  be- 
tween their  security  forces. 

The  capture  and  execution  of  Che 
Guevera  by  Boli\'ian  counterinsurgency 
forces  last  October  was  a  devastating 
blow  to  Castro's  plan  to  ignite  violent 
revolutions  throughout  Latin  America. 
Che  was  the  most  renowned  Latin  Amer- 
ican theoretician  on  guerrilla  warfare. 
His  treatise  on  do-it-youself  revolution 
was  the  bible  of  yoimg  malcontents  and 
self-styled  messiahs  throughout  Latin 
America.  When  Guevara  dropped  from 
sight,  international  speculation  as  to  his 
whereabouts  heightened  his  mystique. 
Given  Che's  stature  in  the  world  of  vio- 
lent revolutionaries,  his  capture  in  Bo- 
livia bv  what  had  widely  been  regarded 
as  the  most  feeble  armed  forces  in  South 
America  was  a  humUiating  defeat. 

But  Che's  ignominious  end  was  only 
the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Castro-inspired 
failures.  Guerrilla  campaigns  in  Guate- 
mala. Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru, 
which  the  Cubans  hailed  with  a  fanfare 


of  extravagant  propaganda,  have  been 
wiped  out  or  reduced  to  marginal  pro- 

iwrtlons. 

ptiD-GUARD  COMMUNIST  PARTIES  BACK  OFT  FROM 
CA.STTIO 

Meanwhile,  the  stiffened  resistance  to 
terror  and  insurgency  on  the  part  of 
Latin  American  governments  lias  liad 
an  imporUint  side  effect.  As  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  t;uenilla-tcrrortst 
campaigns  were  not  eomg  to  .succeed, 
v.'cre  frequently  suicidal  and  was  antag- 
onizing the  masses,  the  leadership  of 
the  old  Soviet-oriented  Communist  par- 
lies in  Latin  America  backed  off  from 
supporting  Castro's  rcvolutionai-y  strat- 
egy. This  has  infuriated  Castro.  He  now 
argues  vehemently  that  armed  warfare 
against  the  •imperialists"  is  the  only 
test  of  a  person's  revolutionary  ideology. 

Castro's  thesLs,  which  challenges  the 
ri'.;ht  of  each  national  Communist  Party 
to  decide  its  own  strategy  and  Uictics, 
has  .sharpened  dissension  between  him 
and  old-puard  Communist  parties  in 
Latin  America.  Tlicir  marriage  has 
boured  to  the  point  where  none  of  the 
experienced  Communist  leaders  showed 
up  last  August  in  Havana  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization.  Castro  s  veliicle  for  aid- 
ing and  abetting  revolution  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Tlie  falling  out  among  thieves  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  robber>'.  Nevertheless, 
Castro's  split  with  the  old-euard  Com- 
munist parties  in  Latin  America  does  de- 
prive him  of  the  Communists'  organiza- 
tional skills,  their  manpower,  and  their 
financing.  Castro  is  thus  thrown  back  on 
his  own  resources  to  realize  his  dream  of 
turning   the  Andes   into   a   vast  Sierra 

Maestra. 

POLICY    OF    ECONOMIC    DENIAL    EFTECTU-E 

Those  resources,  thanks  In  part  to  the 
United  States  and  hemisphere  policy  of 
economic  denial,  are  now  practically 
nonexistent.  Our  blacklisting  of  .ships 
that  call  on  Cuban  ports,  the  OAS  .-sanc- 
tions against  any  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
our  own  efforts  and  those  of  a  number  of 
Latin  American  countries  to  persuade 
nonhemisphere  countries  to  refrain  from 
trading  with  Cuba,  have  been  devastat- 
ingly  effective. 

Cuba  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  this 
type  of  pressure.  Prior  to  the  Castro  re- 
gime, Cuba's  Imports  from  the  free 
world— principally  the  United  States- 
represented  more  than  30  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product.  These  imports 
were  \ital  components  of  Cuba's  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  consisting  primarily  of 
industrial  poods  and  equipment,  fuel, 
raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs.  Further, 
more.  Cuba's  indu.-^tiial  installations,  its 
powerplants.  sucar  mills,  and  transporta- 
tion equipment  all  were  of  Western 
origin.  Without  replacement  parts. 
Cuba's  industrial  plant  has  rapidly  de- 
teriorated. 

The  much  publicized  sales  of  British 
buses,  French  locomotives,  and  Spanish 
boats  are  annoying,  but  these  are  infre- 
quent departures  from  the  mle.  In  fact, 
a  large  number  of  sales  to  Cuba  have 
been  blocked,  a  fact  which  we  can  not 
broadcast  without  offending  the  involved 
countries.  But  Castro  himself  is  pain- 
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fully  aware  of  the  effective  economic 
blockade  hemming  him  in.  In  a  spe^h 
at  Havana  University  on  March  14  he 
complained: 

There  Is  no  single  country  whose  trade 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been 
cut  to  a  higher  degree  by  the  Imperialists 
(that's  us).  Many  times  it  is  not  even  a  ques- 
tion of  having  the  reserves.  Sometimes  the 
reserves  are  available  and  there  is  no  place 
to  buy,  or  one  must  buy  at  much  higher 
prices. 

This  "imperialist"  says.  "Great."  TKe 

policy  of  economic  denial  is  hurting  the 
Cuban  recime.  and  hurting  badly.  But 
what  is  the  ix)licy  meant  to  accomplish 
and  are  its  ends  bem?  achieved? 

The  policy  has  .several  t^oals.  It  is  aimed 
at  tarnishing  Castro's  image  in  Latin 
America  as  a  revolutionary-  hero  who  can 
bring  the  mllienniimn  by  clubbing  up 
with  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  Is  intended  to  cripple  the  Cuban 
economy  to  the  point  where  Castro  has 
no  handy  cash  '^-ith  which  to  engage  in 
subversive  actl\ities  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America. 

It  IS  designed  to  put  the  full  burden  for 
subsidizing  Castro's  follies  on  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  order  to  dampen  Russian  en- 
th'j^iasm  for  undei-writing  any  new  Com- 
munist revolutions  m  Latin  America. 

Finally,  it  is  directed  at  denying  the 
Castro  regime  the  success  it  needs  to 
consolidate  itself  in  Cuba. 

The  economic  denial  jxilicy,  along  with 
Castro's  own  spectacular  mismanage- 
ment, is  proving  remaricably  effective. 
The  Cuban  economy  is  in  dire  straits. 
The  forced  industrialization  by  which  the 
Castro  regime  -.vas  ^'omg  to  free  Cuba 
from  dependence  upon  sugar  failed  when 
Castro's  theoreticians  discovered  that 
Cuba  lacked  the  basic  raw  .materials.  So 
It  was  back  to  the  drawing  board,  and 
Castro's  planners  made  the  brilliant  dis- 
cover%-  that  Cuba's  future  lay  in  its  agri- 
cultural resources,  particularly  sugar 
production. 

You  will  remember  that  early  in  the 
Castro  recime,  Castro  and  his  associates 
floated  the  canard  that  the  United  States 
was  respon.5ib:e  for  Cuba's  lopsided  de- 
pendence upon  sugar,  because  we  had 
made  sugar  production  so  attractive  by 
allotting  the  island  a  huge  sugar  quota 
at  above  world  market  prices.  By  their 
cockeyed  definition,  that  was  "imperial- 
ism," But  by  1964,  Castro  was  promising 
that  Cuba  -.vould  produce  10.000.000  tons 
of  sugar  by  1970.  Since  then,  he  has 
promised  ail  manner  of  goodies  by  1970: 
to  abolish  rent  and  housing  payments: 
have  half  a  million  students  above  the 
primai-y  grades;  have  40,000  agricul- 
tural technician  graduates;  even  to  abol- 
ish money. 

But  the  economy  cannot  even  run 
without  a  Soviet  subsidy,  calculated  at 
S350  million  a  year.  Cuba  needs  a  mini- 
mum of  about  1.5  million  tons  of  sugar 
in  free  market  e.xports  to  pay  for  pur- 
chases like  a  recent  .S48  million  fertilizer 
plant  fcom  Great  Britain.  It  needs  an- 
other 400.000  tons  for  home  constmiption. 
That  means  that  Castro  must  subtract 
about  2  million  toiis  from  the  crop  be- 
fore he  can  meet  his  commitment  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries  for  bai-tered  items, 
chiefly  heaw  machinery  and  oil.  Most 
experts  agree  that  this  year's  harvest 
will  not  top  5  million  tons.  Since  Cuba 


already  owes  the  Soviet  Urilon  about  2'i 
million  tons  for  past  transactions,  Castro 
is  going  deeper  into  hock  to  RusJsia  and 
will  not  have  much  sugar,  if  any,  with 
which  to  earn  hard  currency  on  the  open 
market  to  buy  other  essentials. 

Can  Cuba  meet  Castro's  promised  10 
million  ton  annual  sdgar  harvest  figure? 
It  is  highly  improbable.  Planned  mech- 
anization has  failed.  Soviet  canecutters 
have  been  producing  less  than  one-sixth 
their  estimated  daily  quota.  After  the 
machines  got  into  operation  last  year 
with  great  fanfare,  the  Cubans  found 
that  they  were  not  suitable.  Further- 
more, they  took  far  more  support  equip- 
ment than  needed  to  serve  human 
canecutters.  And  all  that  mechanized 
equipment  bm-ned  oil.  In  addition,  the 
new  "reception  centers"  Castro's  plan- 
ners set  up  in  the  fields  to  collect,  clean, 
and  chop  the  cane  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  mills  all  bum  oil.  'When  these  tasks 
were  accomplished  in  the  mills,  they 
were  often  done  by  steam  power  from 
boilers  heated  by  bagaz — dried  cane. 

Meanwhile  Cuba,  as  Fidel  Castro  was 
forced  to  announce  on  ths  Januar>-  1, 
1968,  anniversary  of  his  takeover,  is  con- 
fronted with  a  paralyzing  shortage  of 
petroleimi  products.  In  an  uncharacter- 
istically short  speech — only  1  hour  and 
40  minutes — a  subdued  Castro  told  his 
audience:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  keep  us  supplied 
with  fuel" — to  the  extent  that  m  1967 
162  tankers  arrived  in  Cuba,  one  every 
54  hours — "but  all  appearances  indicate 
that  the  ix)ssibilitles  of  this  country  sup- 
pljnng  us  with  fuel  at  the  rate  of  increase 
of  our  necessities  are  limited  " 

Castro  claims  that  the  direct  petroleum 
shortage  is  due  to  increased  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  more  likely  that  in- 
efScient  consumption  in  Cuban  industry- 
has  contributed  to  the  shortage,  while 
known  refinery  breakdowns  have  helped. 
Metal  fatigue  and  corrosion  have  made 
the  three  U.S. -built  Cuban  refineries  run 
a  combined  breakdown  rate  of  about  60 
days  per  year.  For  over  a  year  and  a  half, 
Cubans  have  been  frantically  shopping 
In  Canada.  Japan,  and  Europe  for  re- 
placement parts. 

Just  how  disastrous  the  fuel  situation 
is  was  revealed  by  Raul  Castro  in  a  May 
Day  speech,  when  he  declared: 

The  party  Central  Committee  this  year  de- 
cided not  to  have  the  same  mobilization  ae 
the  previous  ones  but  to  carry  it  out  by  iisint,' 
the  civil  defense  organization  system  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  practical  test  to  the  plans 
prepared  for  wartime.  To  this  end.  a  pilot 
plan  was  organized  at  No.  8  people's  farm  In 
Bayamo,  in  which  tractors  and  trucks  were 
replaced  by  plows,  teams  of  oxen,  and  farm 
wagons,  eliminating  all  kinds  of  machinery 
and  transportation  vehicles  that  consumed 
fuel  .  .  . 

Based  on  this  experience  we  will  copy  this 
system  on  a  local  basis  and  in  the  various 
agricultural  activities  throughout  the  nation 
until  we  get  the  most  precise  Idea  possible  of 
how  -much  we  can  produce  without  a  single 
drop  of  fuel  or  with  an  Indispensable  mini- 
mum of  fuel  If  It  became  necessary. 

Stripped  of  jargon.  Raul  is  telling  the 
Cuban  people  that  he  and  his  brother 
have  succeeded  in  moving  Cuban  agri- 
culture back  at  least  one-half  century, 
under  the  pretense  of  practicing  for  war- 
time. 

In  similarly  whacky  terms,  the  Castro 


regime  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  In  1957,  the  sugar 
harvest  took  93  days.  In  1967.  the  harvest 
was  spread  over  129  days,  with  a  massive 
mobilization  of  manpower.  Schools  were 
let  out  so  that  young  people  could  help 
cut  cane.  Women  were  encouraged  to 
take  men's  jobs  to  free  the  men  to  work 
in  the  fields.  Tlae  militia  and  re.serve.s 
were  mobilized  to  liaul  cane.  Some  40,000 
political  prisoners  were  pressed  into  seiT- 
ice.  What  matter  that  Cuba  produced  22 
percent  loss  per  day  in  1967  than  a 
decade  before,  cverj-body  in  Castro's 
Communist  paradise  was  working  hard 
for  the  fatherland — or  so  says  Castro's 
script.  .>^ 

Is  eveo'body  in  Cuba  happy  on  a  daiiv> 
diet  of  exliortations  and  slogans? 

Food  is  stringently  rationed  in  a  land 
where  it  had  been  plentiful.  Per  month, 
people  are  allowed  only  3  pounds  of  rice. 
1  pound  of  beans.  1  ixDund  of  lard,  one- 
fourth  !K)und  of  butter  for  children 
under  8  years  of  age.  Tlie  meat  ration  is 
one-fourth  i)ound  per  person  every  2 
weeks  when  available,  and  one  chicken 
!)€r  family  every  3  months.  The  coffee 
ration  is  Pj  ounces  per  person  per  week 
Only  children  under  6  years  and  the  very 
old  are  i^ermitted  fresh  milk.  1  liter  of 
skimmed  milk  a  day.  Recently,  a  ration 
has  been  set  at  one  beer  or  one  soft  drink 
per  month. 

The  clothing  situation  is  equally  dis- 
astrous. Women  may  buy  one  dress,  one 
petticoat,  three  pairs  of  stockings,  and 
two  brassieres  per  year.  Men  get  only  one 
pair  of  trousers,  one  shirt,  one  under- 
shirt, two  undershorts  per  year. 

Sigiis  of  real  trouble  for  Castro  are  ap- 
pearing. There  have  t)een  continuous 
food  riots  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  In  some  cases,  the  armed 
forces  have  had  to  be  called  in  and,  in 
sympathy  with  the  people,  have  shown  a 
real  reluctance  to  bring  force  to  t)€ar.  In 
one  instance,  in  February,  about  70 
st€vedores  in  Havana  refused  to  load 
food  and  powdered  milk  aboard  a  Soviet 
vessel  destined  for  Vietnam  and  were 
hustled  off  to  prison  by  soldiers.  Recently, 
horrendous  graffiti  are  being  scrawled  i-'i 
public  restrooms.  Among  the  nonobscene 
appear:  "Hunger."  "Fidel,  traitor," 
"Down  with  Russian  imperialism." 

Tliere  is  as  yet  little  tendency  toward 
organized  sabotage  or  resistance.  The 
more  dispassionate  observers  report  that 
the  Cuban  people  seem  to  be  in  a  stupor 
But  individual  Cubans  now  and  then  vent 
their  feelings  by  dropping  a  wrench  into 
machinery;  sailors  and  railroad  men  uri- 
nate in  the  bulk  sugar.  Another  telling 
sign  is  reported  by  incoming  Cuban  refu- 
gees. Memt>€rs  of  the  Committees  for 
Defense  of  the  Revolution,  the  neighbor- 
hood block  spy  system,  have  begun  to  tell 
refugees  departing  Cuba  words  to  the  ef- 
fect. "Remember,  I  never  mistreated 
you." 

Castro,  in  a  kind  of  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  passage  in  a  speech  at  Havana 
University  on  March  14.  indicated  that 
even  he  is  beginning  to  liarbor  doubts 
about  Marxism-Leninism.  With  a  weird 
plaintiveness.  he  said: 

We  must  say  that  many  militant  revolu- 
tionaries went  through  the  so-called  revolu- 
tionary instruction  schools,  which  were  In 
fact  schools  for  the  purpose  of  revolutionary 
instruction.      Philosophical      matters      were 
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taught — the  elements,  the  fundamentiUs  of 
Marxism— and  of  course  this  is  useful.  It  is 
necessary,  and  good.  But  there  was  also  some- 
thing that  the  revolution  has  taught  us,  since 
the  revolution  Is,  after  all,  the  most  formi- 
dable teacher  for  revolutionaries,  and  that  Is 
the  abyss,  the  enormous  abyss  that  at  times 
exists  between  philosophy  and  reality.  Above 
all,  it  has  also  taught  us  to  what  extent  the 
manuals  are  becoming  antiquated,  are  be- 
coming something  anachronistic,  since  often 
they  are  incapable  of  saying  a  single  word  on 
the  problems  the  masses  ought  to  know 
■ibout. 

Often  they  become  abstract  generalities, 
vague  and  without  content.  You  think  you 
have  a  really  trained  militant  and  what  you 
have  Is  a  militant  who  Is  ignorant  about 
many  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
contemporary  world. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  there  is  much 
of  cliche,  little  stereotyped  phrases,  and 
something  more  .  .  .  some  lies.  This  is  some- 
thing which  unquestionably  has  had  an  in- 
fluence on  that  certain  weakness  in  train- 
ing— instruction— to  which  our  masses  are 
still  subjected.  We  understand  that  a  more 
complete  and  better  understanding  of  these 
problems  would  be  helpful.  Of  course  there 
15  not  much  literature  within  Marxism  on 
these  problems.  It  would  be  well  If  those  who 
in  some  way  can  do  something,  those  who 
in  some  way  can  tell  something,  would  pon- 
der in  what  problems  and  in  what  manner 
we  must  give  our  people  more  profound 
revolutionary  training. 

But  if  Castro  had  any  doubts  about 
the  Communist  path  he  had  led  his 
countrymen  down,  later  in  the  same 
.speech  he  plunges  ahead  anyway,  more 
papal  than  the  Pope. 

There  still  remains  among  us — 

Said  Castro — 
a  real  scxim  of  privileged  persons  who  live 
on  the  work  of  the  others  and  who  live  con- 
siderably better  than  the  rest.  We  believe — 

He  went  on  to  the  cheers  of  the  au- 
dience— 

that  we  must  firmly  propose  to  put  an  end 
to  every  parasitical  activity  that  still  remains 
in  our  revolution. 

"Who  were  these  scum,  these  parasites, 
living  in  luxury?  They  are,  it  turns  out. 
street  vendors  and  the  owners  of  small 
bars  and  hole-in-the-wall  businesses. 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  tragic, 
Castro's  speech  would  be  hilarious,  a 
perfect  script  for  an  Alex  Guiness  lam- 
poon of  a  beserk  tropical  dictator  play- 
ing at  bemg  a  Communist.  According  to 
Castro,  and  I  quote: 

A  series  of  Investigations  and  statistical 
analysis  were  ordered,  for  the  party's  benefit, 
of  the  material  different  comrades  had 
gathered  to  acquaint  ourselves  and  give  us 
a  concrete  knowledge  of  the  problem  and  to 
undertake  solutions  involving  the  social  and 
economic  nature  of  our  revolution.  This  study 
was  made  by  CTC  ( Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist"  party)  militants  .  .  .  For  this 
study  the  CTC  members  undertook  all  types 
of  research  with  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
rades from  the  villgance  front  of  the  CDR's 
( the  neighborhood  spies) . 


tlons  of  the  Cuban  bars?  Castro  tells  It 
with  a  straight  face: 

The  outstanding  type  of  sale  is  alcoholic 
beverages  .  .  .  Seventy-two  percent  of  them 
are  opposed  to  our  revolutionary  process. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  customers  who  fre- 
quent these  places  are  antisocial.  None  of 
these  businesses  provide  any  social  benefits 
for  the  people. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  social  sci- 
entists to  know  how  the  militants  de- 
termined if  a  customer  •w.as  antisocial.  I 
can  see  one  of  the  investigators  slipping 
on  to  a  stool  beside  some  poor  guy  and 
asking  him,  "How  goes  it,  Chico?" 

The  man  lephes.  'Well,  not  so  Lood. 
It's  been  a  bad  day?" 

"Why.  what's  the  matter?"  the  .secret 
investigator  asks  companionably,  as 
strangers  are  wont  to  do  when  sipping  a 
drink  side-by -side  at  a  bar  in  old  Havana. 

"Well,"  the  unknowing  victim  re- 
sponds, "that  wife  of  mine  is  giving  me  a 
hard  time.  Gripe,  gripe,  gripe.  No  meat, 
after  waiting  in  line  3  hours,  no 
medicine  for  her  mother;  no  shoes  for  the 
kids.  As  if  I  can  do  anything  about  it." 
Out  comes  a  black  notebook,  into  which 
the  investigator  chalks  up  the  customer's 
crimes:  antisocial;  counterrevolutionary. 

Castro  weiit  on  to  inform  his  audience 
that  an  investigation  was  made  regard- 
ing the  "political  integration"  of  2,056 
owners  of  inivate  businesses  in  Havana 
Province  and  metropolitan  Havana.  Then 
he  declared: 

The  greatest  percentage  of  those  who 
were  not  panicipaling  in  the  revolution  was 
among  the  owners  of  fried  food  stands,  where 
out  of  41  individuals  who  reported  the  in- 
formation, 39  of  them,  95.1  percent,  were 
counterrevolutionaries. 

Castro  then  proceeded  to  relate  what 
he  called  a  ".specific  analysis  of  the  fried 
food  sellers."  Here  I  must  quote  Castro  at 
some  length,  for  if  I  paraphrase,  you  will 
think  I  have  got  to  be  kidding.  Said 
Castro : 

In  this  work  a  special  study  was  made  of 
a  group  of  individual  stand  operators  who 
sell  fried  and  other  food.  The  most  widely 
sold  article  is  egg  omelet,  generally  bread  with 
egg  omelet.  Of  the  50  establishments  investi- 
gated, 43  of  them  sold  omelets.  This  is  due 
to  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  materials.  In 
second  place  are  fish  croquettes  and  rolls. 
After  these  come  French  fries.  Sold  In  lesser 
amounts  are  stuffed  potatoes,  fritters,  and 
sardines.  In  others.  shrUnp,  fish,  squid,  ham- 
burgers, sugarcane  juice,  cigars,  matches, 
milkshakes,  candy,  coffee,  and  soft  drinks  are 
sold.  The  study  made  in  these  cases  was  made 
by  a  group  of  extraordinarily  interested  mili- 
tants. These  studies  bring  into  prominence 
the  political  Importance  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  created  by  this  mer- 
cantile infrastructure,  one  which  appears 
where  the  state  organizations  do  not  give 
adequate  service  to  the  people.  The  lumpen 
find  suitable  means  for  making  profit  and 
living  from  all  vices,  exploiting  the  rest.  We 
have  10  cases  which  clearly  illustrate  these 
problems. 


What  kind  of  research?  With  respect 
to  the  bars,  Castro  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Who  they  are.  who  buys,  where  they  buy, 
how  much  they  make,  what  they  do.  who 
frequents  them,  and  what  they  discuss.  They 
themselves  cannot  even  imagine.  We  have 
their  names  and  everything  else. 

And  what  did  the  loyal  Communist 
militants   turn    up   in   their   investiga- 


Tlie  upshot  of  this  incredible  parody 
of  social  science  research  was  Castro's 
decision  to  shut  down  57.600  little  busi- 
nesses. But  he  gives  no  inkling  of  how  he 
intends  to  replace  their  -ervices  which 
he  hijnself  admitted  sprang  up  "where 
state  organizations  do  not  give  adequate 
service  to  the  people." 

Castro  is  right  on  one  score.  He  des- 
perately needs  some  guidance  to  bridge. 


In  his  words,  "the  enormous  abyss  that 
exists  between  philo.sophy  and  reality." 
But  that  bridge  in  commimism  has  yet 
to  be  built  and  probably  never  will  be. 
So  at  this  stage  Castro  could  use  a  psy- 
chiatrist. 

Why,  Castro-watchers  speculate,  did 
Castro  close  the  little  shops  and  street 
stands?  Certainly,  their  expropriation 
could  bring  nothing  of  economic  value  to 
the  regime — a  mess  of  ix)ts  and  pans, 
some  irons,  perhaps  a  cache  or  two  of 
pie-Castro  scotch. 

Most  observers  think  Castro  needed  a 
new  whipping-boy  to  spur  flagging  revo- 
lutionary   fei-vor.    He    had    to    make   a 
speech  on  March  14,  the  11th  anniver- 
.saiT  of  the  assault  on  the  Presidential 
Palace.  But  everything  was  wrong.  The 
economic  screws  stayed  tight  on  the  is- 
land. The  economy  was  paralyzed.  His 
Soviet  mentors,  while  not  cutting  back 
on  iietroleum  shipments,  had  refused  to 
step   them   up  to  bail  Cuba  out  of  its 
ominous  petroleum  shortages.  His  goal  of 
10  million  tons  of  sugar  in  1970.  now  only 
2  years  awav,  looked  less  i)romi.sing  than 
ever  of  fulfimncnt.  Then  there  were  all 
his  other  promises,  also  unfilled  and  each 
year  obviously  less  likely  to  materialize. 
Even  Castro,  in  his  speech,  mentions  for 
the   first   time,   "a   certain   unrest   and 
spreading  of  lumors."  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  end  of  his  pretensions  to  lead  all 
Latin  America  in  a  t^lorious  Communist 
revolution.   With   Guevara's  death,   the 
Soviets  backing  off  from  violent  tactics 
in   favor   of   peaceful   coexistence,   and 
young   Castroitc   adherents   from  Latin 
America  dropping  down  to  a  trickle.  Cas- 
tro was  deprived  of  his  rallying  cry  to  the 
Cuban    people    that    they    would    show 
Latin  America  the  way.  He  could  still 
dredge  up  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  threat 
of  a  U.S.  invasion,  but  after  7  years,  and 
no  subsequent  fiieworks,  this  was  petting 
to  be  a  rather  stale  substitute  for  meat 
and  bread.  Castro  needed  to  create  a  new 
enemy    of    the    revolution,    hence    the 
crackdown      on    the     hole-in-the-wall 
businesses. 

Then,  again.  Castro  may  just  simply 
be  a  purist  who  cannot  stand  to  see 
57.600  individuals  making  a  living  in 
Cuba's  barren  economy. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Castro  may  find 
that  his  move  was  counterproductive.  In 
one  swoop,  he  created  an  army  of  un- 
employed. The  able  bodied  have  been 
carted  off  to  cut  cane,  but  after  the 
harvest?  And  contemplate,  for  a  mo- 
ment, those  closed  bars.  Where  is  a  man 
going  to  go  to  blow  off  steam? 

In  short,  the  policy  of  economic  denial 
is  accomplishing  its  goals.  First.  Latin 
Americans  can  see  Castro's  Communist 
experiment  for  what  it  is:  an  absolute 
dictatorship,  with  even  that  cherished 
right  of  Latin  American  students,  uni- 
versity autonomy  and  student  represen- 
tation, eliminated:  a  nation  of  conscript 
labor,  the  people  deprived  of  individual 
freedoms  and  enduring  great  privation. 
As  a  result.  Fidel  is  no  longer  the  "Pied 
Piper"  of  the  Latin  American  left. 

Second,  Cuba's  collapsing  economy  can 
ill  afford  to  undertake  subversion  on  a 
scale  which  could  seriously  menace  Latin 
America. 

Third,  there  is  e^'ery  indication  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
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block  countries  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  their  Cuban  exwrlence  and  are  not 
eacer  t-o  repeat  the  experience. 

Finally,  the  current  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  is  a  sign  that  Castro  is  not  firmly 
in  the  saddle.  The  recent  trial  and  im- 
prisonment of  some  40  old  £rua*d  Com- 
munists, who  were  trj-ing  to  get  the  So- 
viet Union  to  exercise  pressure  oh  Castro 
to  set  some  rationality  into  his  erratic 
policies,  is  an  additional  measure  of  the 
growing  disillusionment  with  Castro 
within  Cuba. 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROCHESS 

While  strengthened  security  measures 
In  the  hemisphere  and  the  policy  of  eco- 
nomic denial  have  proved  effective  In 
countering  Castro's  militant  subversion, 
forceful  means  alone  will  not  safeguard 
Latin  America.  The  belated  impact  of 
the  industrial  and  technological  revolu- 
tions on  traditional  societies  in  the  region 
is  rippinft  apart  old  institutions.  In  many 
cases  before  new  ones  can  be  built  to  re- 
place them.  There  may  be  no  completely 
successful  policy  which  the  United  States 
can  bring  to  bear  on  rapidly  moving,  un- 
stable situations,  but  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the 
concept  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
valid.  The  United  States  must  continue 
to  press  for  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  order  to  channel  revolution- 
aiT  fer^-or  toward  ameliorating  intoler- 
able political,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions in  a  democratic  manner — to  cut 
off  at  the  pass,  so  to  speak,  the  dangerous 
demagogues  and  Communist  conspira- 
tors. While  operations  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  can  probably  be  improved  in 
many  ways,  the  concept  still  remains  the 
best  policy  for  promoting  democratic, 
stable  coun:ries  in  Latin  America,  capa- 
ble of  defending  themselves. 

Clearly,  solutions  to  Latin  America's 
myriad  problems  will  take  longer  than 
the  10  years  originally  stipulated  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  President. 
Johnson  has  stated  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  extend  the  period. 
I  agree.  I  see  no  alternative  to  the  multi- 
lateral fi-amework  for  cooperation  estab- 
lished by  the  Alliance  except  the  cJiaos 
of  more  than  20  rudderless  countries  in 
the  hemisphere,  directionless,  or  even  at 
cross  purposes,  and  easy  prey  for  the  de- 
termined Communists. 

Even  though  tbe  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  not  attained  all  its  ambitious  self- 
imposed  goals.  I  think  it  has  proved  its 
value.  I  do  not  believe  its  accomplish- 
ments can  be  measured  solely  by  the 
numbers  game,  that  is,  by  the  numbers 
of  schools,  houses,  and  hospitals  built, 
the  per  capita  rise  in  GNP.  or  the  num- 
ber of  cooperatives  established.  Nor  can 
the  Alliance  be  declared  a  failure  by 
pointing  to  the  white  elephants  it  has 
promoted.  We  have  to  look  at  the  broader 
picture.  Despite  Castro's  appeal  to  the 
downtrodden  to  grab  guns  and  Molotov 
cocktails,  no  Lp.tin  American  country  has 
suffered  a  protracted  civil  war  or  suc- 
cumbed to  communism.  There  is,  of 
coui-se.  no  way  to  determine  what  influ- 
ence the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  exer- 
cised on  the  situation.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Alliance  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  providing  some  direc- 


tion and  hope  In  the  region,  thus  blunt- 
ing the  appeal  of  the  extremists. 
TH«  rumK  or  cttba 
To  sum  up,  I  Ijelieve  that  the  United 
States  is  following  the  right  general 
course  of  action  toward  Cuba.  Castro's 
attempts  to  subvert  Latin  America  are 
being  frustrated.  The  Soviet  leaders  have 
come  to  recognize  the  determined 
strength  behind  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
region.  Tlie  serious  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  which  Cuba  has  raised 
for  Moscow  have  dampened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Kremlin  leadership  to  de- 
fend and  subsidize  another  .satellite  in 
the  hemisphere.  Thus,  the  challenge  once 
posed  by  Communist  Cuba  to  the  hemi- 
sphere has  been  greatly  reduced. 

But  what  about  the  Cuban  people? 
There  are  now  roughly  a  half  million 
Cubans  in  exile.  Since  the  Cuban  air- 
lift was  established  in  December  1965, 
100.000  people  have  used  that  route  of 
escape  from  Castro's  tyranny.  Another 
120.000  have  si.gned  up  for  the  airlift,  in 
itself  an  act  of  courage  and  desperation 
since  all  those  who  register  their  desire 
to  depart  lose  immediately  their  em- 
ployment and  become  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  friends  for  months,  even 
several  years,  until  they  can  get  space  on 
the  airlift.  Only  those  with  relatives  in 
the  United  States  can  take  advantage 
of  the  airlift.  Other  Cubans  still  are 
risking  their  lives  on  makeshift  boats 
and  rafts  to  fmd  a  haven  in  the  United 
States.  Some  Cubans  make  a  run  to 
Guantanamo  Base  through  an  area 
heavily  guarded  by  Castro's  militia. 

There  arc  many  Cuban  refugees  in  my 
district,  making  a  sigmficant  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  area.  A  number  of 
them  feel  embittered  that  the  United 
States  and/or  the  Orgaruzation  of  Amer- 
ican States  have  not  forcefully  removed 
the  Castro  regime  from  Cuba. 

While  sympathizing  with  their  long- 
ing to  return  to  a  democratic  Cuba.  I 
do  not  think  an  invasion  from  outside 
will  achieve  the  goals  we  all  desire.  In- 
deed, an  invasion  might  give  Castro  the 
rallying  cry  he  needs  to  unite  Cuba's 
restive  and  wavering  populace.  For.  how- 
ever insane  Castro's  policies  have  been, 
Cuban  nationalism  remains  ardent. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
question  of  Soviet  involvement.  The  So- 
viets have  a  dilemma  in  Cuba.  Moscow 
hoped  to  make  Cuba  an  example  for  other 
countries  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  a 
base  for  propaganda,  training  of  agents, 
and  other  subversive  activities.  But,  as  we 
have  seen.  Cuba  is  a  poor  showcase  for 
communism,  and  the  stiff  policy  of  con- 
tainment has  reduced  Cuba's  usefulness 
as  a  base  of  subversion.  Meanwhile.  Cas- 
tro's insistence  on  promoting  guerrilla 
warfare  throughout  Latin  America  .aoes 
against  the  new  line  the  Soviets  want  to 
follow — to  keep  progressing  gradually  un- 
til conditions  for  takeovers  materialize. 
Consequently,  Cuba  has  become  a  politi- 
cal as  well  as  economic  liability  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  for  the  time  being,  Moscow  cannot 
just  drop  Cuba.  Cuba  is  the  only  exten- 
sion of  the  Communist  world  not 
achieved  under  the  shadow  of  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  Red  army.  It  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  half-century  since  the  October 


revolution  that  sives  any  substance  to 
Communist  clainvs  that  the  world  Com- 
munist revolution  is  inevitable  Further- 
more. Cuba  repre.'ients  a  great  accom- 
plishment for  the  Soviets  in  liaving  estab- 
lished a  Communist  regime  only  90  miles 
from  the  United  States,  the  heart  of  the 
capitali-st  world.  Cuba  is  also  important 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  context  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  contest  for  leadership  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  The  Krem- 
lin cannot  allow  Cuba  to  slip  from  its 
influence  to  the  Peking  camp. 

Castro  knows  all  this  and  has  taken 
gi-eat  liberties  in  challenging  Soviet  lead- 
ership. The  disagreement  between  Russia 
and  Cuba  is  now  serious.  While  each 
country  has  good  reasons  to  bear  with 
each  other  a  while  longer,  each  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  line  and  is  daring  the  other 
to  step  over.  Given  Castro's  tempera- 
ment, it  is  not  inconceivable  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  control  himself  and  will 
overstep  the  limits  of  Soviet  patience. 
Castro,  himself,  in  his  Havana  Univer- 
sity speech  on  March  14,  warned  that  his 
Soviet  backing  is  insecure,  saying: 

We  liave  to  think  first  about  ourselves  nnrt 
believe  only  In  ourselves,  always  ready  to  sell 
our  lives  very  dearly  without  expecting  any- 
body to  come  to  defend  us. 

In  this  situation,  an  invasion  of  Cubn. 
with  all  the  preparations  such  a  maneu- 
ver would  necessitate,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly force  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  mas- 
sive support  to  the  Castro  regime  to  avoid 
being  denounced  before  the  v.-orld  by 
Peking  for  deserting  a  dependent  satel- 
lite. This  would  only  breathe  new  life 
into  Castro's  flomidering  regime. 

But  if  outright  invasion  of  Cuba  is. 
at  least  for  now,  not  a  recommendable 
policy,  neither  do  I  believe  we  should  kt 
up  our  pressures  on  the  Castro  regime. 
Occasionally  there  is  some  talk  about 
recognizing  the  regime  as  a  fait  accomph. 
and  normalizing  our  relations  with  the 
Lsland.  In  my  view,  there  should  be  no 
resiunption  of  relations  with  Cuba  an- 
ions as  Castro  is  in  power. 

Castro  has  been  in  power  for  9  years, 
a  long  and  tragic  nightmare  for  the  suf- 
fering people  of  Cuba,  But.  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cuban  revolution  for  inde- 
pendence demonstrates,  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple v.ill  not  endure  tyranny  for  very  long. 
Castro,  thrashing  around  now  for  some 
way  to  extricate  Cuba  from  the  economic 
morass  he  created,  stripped  of  all  hie; 
pretensions  to  revolutionary  leadership, 
quarreling  with  his  Soviet  mentors,  and 
forced  constantly  to  take  more  oppres- 
sive measures  to  keep  the  lid  on,  will  one 
day  know  the  wrath  of  an  anguished 
people. 

And  the  spirit  of  liberty  lives  on.  Dedi- 
cated and  brave  Cubans  outside  of  Cub^ 
have  pledged  themselves  to  fi.ght  con- 
stantly to  free  Cuba  from  communism. 
On  January  23,  1966,  patriotic  and  free 
Cubans  reafllrmed  their  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  In  the  very  same  San 
Carlos  club,  Jose  Marti  proclaimed 
Cuoa's  independence  from  S!;ain  in  1893. 
In  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  that  historic  day 
in  1966.  1,500  Cubans  cathered  to  pro- 
claim their  new  declaration  of  freedom. 
The'r  declaration  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
faith  in  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
once  inspired  the  people  of  Cuba  to 
throw  off  tyranny: 
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The  Declaration  of  Freedom 
In  the  city  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America. 
we  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st.  1959.  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
lust  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country  have  been  act- 
ing as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino-Sovlet 
imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to  that 
imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dignity, 
also  betraying  the   American   Hemisphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  In 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People)  are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed, 
terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or  con- 
sideration to  the  dignity  of  the  human  be- 
ing or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  Power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian 
regimes,  are  trvlng.  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Familv,  which  Is  the  cornerstone  of  ac- 
tual society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth  in  their  hope  of  extending  the  length 
of  tmie   for   this   abominable   syst«m. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  m  Cuba,  and  It  has  been  replaced  by 
the  evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who 
are  acting  under  orders  from  their  masters, 
the  Slno-Soviet  imperialists. 
In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 
First-  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guUtv  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland  and 
fo  tie  ideals  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th.   1868. 

Second-  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land in  case  they  survive  the  downfaU  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their   lives   before    the   Ordinary   Courts    of 

''"ThTrd"  Th"t^as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender  because  that  Na- 
Ifon  was  not  born  to  be  slave,  we.  the  Cuban 
Peopre   hereby  make  the  present  declaration 

"^WeTe^Tby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  untU  death  comes  to  us, 
to   free   Cuba  from  communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are: 

First:    God  Almighty,  above  aU  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  iis  the  essence  of  Life 

Second-  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  Its 
Laws,  traditions,  customs,  and  history  as  a 
spirtual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God.  ^  ^, 
Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth-  The  Law.  as  the  foundation  for  the 

proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth-    Democratic  Government,   with   its 

three     independent     branches:     Legislative, 

Executive  and  Judicial. 

Seventh-  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  suffrage, 
PeriodlcalLv.  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth-  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth-  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  legitimate  interests  of  botn 
Labor  and  Capital. 


Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  Is  opposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned, 
and  specifically,  the  abolition  of  Com- 
munism and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian 
manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  In  Key  West.  Florida,  on 
the  23rd  day  of  January,  1966. 


And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  torch  of  free- 
dom is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and 
many  hands  shall  one  day  proclaim  its 
righteousness  for  the  Cuban  people. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floi-ida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  it  sad  and  ironic  that  on  this  day, 
the  65th  anniversary  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, the  only  Cubans  who  can  cele- 
brate the  occasion  are  the  ones  not  liv- 
ing in  Cuba. 

The  degree  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence once  enjoyed  by  the  Cuban  people 
has  declined  almost  daily  since  Fidel 
Castro  impcsed  his  Communist  govern- 
ment on  the  people  of  that  i-sland. 

He  promised  them  much,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  in 
Cuba  was  one  of  the  liighest  in  Latin 
America.  Yet  he  has  delivered  only  pov- 
erty and  hunger.  He  has  all  but  destroyed 
the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  Cuban  people. 
He  promised  to  turn  Cuba  into  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey.  But  the  fact  is,  you 
can  hardlv  get  milk  in  Cuba  today.  The 
rationing  of  food  has  resulted  in  an 
average  diet  that  is  below  the  daily  calor- 
ic intake  recommended  as  minimum  by 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  people  of  Cuba  are  actually  hun- 
gry. And  there  is  little  in  sight  to  indi- 
cate the  situation  will  better  itself  in 
the  near  future.  People  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  65  camiot  get  milk  and  the  ra- 
tion for  children  under  5  has  recently 
been  cut  in  half.  Bread,  meat,  and  eggs 
are  almost  impossible  to  get. 

The  rate  of  stillborn  births,  mental 
illness,  and  malnutrition  are  rising. 

And  the  people  of  Cuba  are  in  a  state 
of  unrest  because  of  this.  There  have  been 
incidents  of  sabotage  among  the  workers 
and  there  have  been  reports  that  even 
the  students  have  protested. 

The  sugar  and  cattle  that  have  been 
produced  have  been  marked  for  export  as 
Castro  is  more  concerned  about  his  image 
among  the  Commtmist  nations  of  the 
world  than  the  welfare  of  his  own  people. 
Cuba  has  become  the  welfare  puppet 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  no  hope  of 
breaking  the  economic  strings  which  con- 
trol lier  every  move. 

Castro  will  eventually  go.  We  do  not 
know  when  or  how.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  people  of  Cuba  are  the  ones 
paying  the  price  for  Castro's  personal 
ambition  of  joining  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  world  on  equal  footing. 

But  he  has  failed  here,  too.  He  has 
taken  a  once  prosperous  nation,  turned 
its  economy  upside  dowm.  and  converted 
it  into  the  beggar  nation  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  join  the  free 
Cubans— those  who  are  not  in  Cuba— - 
in  praying  that  the  people  of  Cuba  will 
one  day  be  able  to  celebrate  a  true  In- 
dependence Day.  When  that  day  comes, 
it  will  be  because  the  people  of  Cuba  are 
no  longer  under  the  reign  of  commu- 
nism. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  NO  ROLLCALL? 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to    revi.se   and   extend   my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlje  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day May  16.  by  an  overwhelming  voice 
vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  central  Arizona  project  bill.  In  my 
view  it  was  approved  with  less  than  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  enacting  a  vast  construction  project 
at  this  time.  In  addition,  the  measure  so 
casually  passed  by  the  House  contains 
open-ended  provisions  for  future  expend- 
itures that  could  cost  billions. 

Anytime  a  major,  costly  project  such 
as  the  CAP.  which  is  authorized  specifi- 
cally at  $1.3  billion,  plus  the  indeter- 
minate future  provLsions  I  mentioned,  is 
being  considered  it  seems  to  me  a  rollcall 
vote  is  in  order.  But  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  sort  of  economic  crisLs  that  we 
all  know  exists,  and  know  must  be  dealt 
with  vigorously,  to  refuse  a  rollcall  vote 
is   in  my  view,  irresponsible. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
economy  bloc,  the  Members  who  invari- 
ably press  for  .spending  cuts  and  who  are 
tireless  in  their  opposition  to  the  many 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  life— this  fearless  band— was 
siient  when  the  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
cord each  Member's  vote  through  a  roll- 
call. ^    , 

Silent,  too.  were  the  liberals  who  iiave 
vowed  opposition  to  a  tax  increase,  tied 
to  a  large  .spending  cut  such  as  the  one 
agreed  to  by  the  tax  conference  commit- 
tee  Their  reasoiung  Ls  that  most  of  the 
spending  cuts  will  be  taken  from  the  very 
programs  I  mentioned  before,  the  pro- 
grams we  need  to  save  our  cities  and  to 
make  good  our  pledge  to  secure  a  society 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  It  is  prob- 
ably true   that  the  spending   cuts  will 
mostly    affect    those    endeavors,    but    I 
would  hope  that  the  spending  cut  burderi 
can  be  equitably  distributed  among  all 
areas  of  Government  spending.  But  any- 
one who  thinks  seriously  about  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation  concedes  the  ne- 
cessity for  both  a  tax  increase  and  spend- 
ing reducticns.  What  in  heavens  name 
are  we  doii.i;   then,  approving  without 
even  a  record  vote  a  new  project  that  will 
cost  more  than  a  billion  for  sure,  prob- 
ably much  more,  while  refusing  to  face 
the  crying  need  of  the  economy  for  sta- 
bility. To  make  this  costly  commitment, 
so  easily  is  irresponsible,  and  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  willingness  of  this  body  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  add  a  cost  that 
is  surely  deierrable  to  our  overstrained 
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b  ;d<et  while  resisting  every  effort  by  a 
M'.aU  group  to  require  that  each  Mem- 
Ijer  stand  and  be  counted.  If  we  believe 
in  economy,  let  us  show  it.  If  we  are  for 
economy  for  some  and  not  for  others, 
then  let  us  be  clear  on  that  too.  The 
Poor  People'.-,  Campaign  will  have  a  new 
and  justified  grievance  if  we  can  so  easily 
authorize  a  billion  three  hundred  million 
for  tlie  central  Arizona  project,  and  with 
the  other  hand  cut  back  on  the  programs 
they  seek  to  expand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  permitted  to 
vote  on  H  R    3300.  I  would  have  voted 
•No." 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  RESPON- 
SIBILITY' 

Mr  JONES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  statement  by  the 
Mis.^ourl  Public  Expenditure  Survey. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  ua.s  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Missouri  Public  Ex!>enditure  Survey, 
IS  an  organization  of  responsible  citizens. 
repro.sentmg  the  business,  professional 
and  civic  leadership  throughout  the  State 
of  Missouri,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Jetferson  City. 

My  knowledge  of  the  effective  services 
rendered  by  tliis  organization  dates  back 
some  30-odd  years,  when  I  was  serving  in 
tlie  Missouri  Legislature,  and  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  time  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee of  the  Missouri  Senate.  At  that  time 
professional  .stalTs  of  committees,  trained 
and  equipped  to  do  the  job  of  making  In- 
depth  studies  to  jtistify  or  deny  requests 
or  agencies  of  government,  were  prac- 
ticUIy  imknown  in  oiu-  State.  The  Mis- 
souri Pub.ic  Expenditures  Survey,  even 
with  a  very  small  staff,  which  started 
with  merely  a  staff  director  and  a  secre- 
taiT  or  two,  was  able  to  furnish  members 
of  Che  Appropriations  Committees  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  with  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the  justification 
for  requests  of  boards,  bureaus,  and  de- 
partments. They  served  a  very  \ital  need 
durmg  that  period  and  while  I  have  not 
been  as  closely  associated  with,  or  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  operatioiis  of 
the  organization  as  I  was  a  few  years 
ago.  I  was  glad  to  receive  in  the  mail  to- 
day, a  copy  of  a  statement,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Missouri  public  E.xpenditures  Survey, 
setting  forth  its  position  on  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  appears  to  be  deteriorating,  and 
pointing  up  the  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  evaluate  Federal  expenditure 
programs. 

Believing  that  there  are  still  Members 
of  Congress  who  concur  with  the  views 
of  the  MPES,  and  hoping  that  other 
Members  may  be  interested  in  the  views 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  experts  in  this 
field  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  am  includ- 
ing herewith  a  copy  of  the  statement 
ui^animously  adopt-ed  by  their  board  of 
trustees  on  May  15,  1968: 


Statemknt   Adopted   by    Board   of   Trustees 

Missouri     Public     Expenditure     Survey, 

May   15.   1968 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Missouri  Public 
Expenditures  Survey  Is  seriously  concerned 
over  the  state  of  Federal  finances. 

Another  large  federal  budget  deficit  can 
be  expected  this  fiscal  year.  Such  deficits  In 
the  past  have  been  contributing  to  Inflation 
and  to  an  unstable  economic  outlook.  We 
note  a  worsening  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation. Attacks  on  the  dollar  continue. 

Expenditures  for  domestic-civilian  pro- 
grams, totally  unrelated  to  international  and 
security  requirements,  have  risen  at  a  rate 
actually  exceeding  that  of  defense  spend- 
ing. The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
federal  government  has  the  self-discipline  to 
place  its  fiscal  house  in  order  has  been  fre- 
quently raised  Expenditure  reduction  is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  economists  as  a  more  effec- 
tive inflation  control  measure,  dollar  for 
dollar,  than  higher  taxes. 

While  we  favor  the  proposed  federal  tax 
increase,  it  will  not  constitute  an  adequate 
response  to  the  acute  federal  fiscal  problem 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
expenditure  reduction. 

We,  therefore,  support  efforts  being  made 
in  expenditures  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  starts  July  i  and  in  those  presently  au- 
thorized for  succeeding  fiscal   years. 

Also,  for  the  long  run  control  of  federal  ex- 
penditures proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
starts  July  1  and  in  tkose  presently  author- 
ized for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Also,  for  the  long  run  control  of  federal 
expenditures,  we  urge  that  Congress  enact 
pending  legislation  to  evaluate  federal  ex- 
penditure programs  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  their 
present  and  projected  costs,  whether  they 
should  be  continued  and,  if  so,  at  what 
level,  and  the  relative  priority  which  should 
be  assigned  to  programs  in  the  allocation  of 
federal  funds  with  the  intention  that  pro- 
grams of  lower  priority  be  eliminated  in  the 
amount  (or  to  the  degree)  necessary  In  order 
to  bring  non-defense  spending  in  line  with 
Income. 


mON  AND  STEEL  ORDERLY 
TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
urgent  that  this  Congress  enact  an  Iron 
and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act  which  I  ajn 
cosponsorlng  along  with  many  other 
Members  of  this  :iouse.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress exjjeditiously  passes  this  measure 
the  iron  and  st<^el  industry  will  soon  be 
confronted  with  a  situation  that  they  are 
unable  to  control.  If  this  Congress  is  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  basic 
industries  in  this  Nation  and  the  result- 
ing jobs  and  economic  benefits  created 
thereby  it  must  with  dispatch  meet  this 
problem  head  on. 

The  sharp  increase  in  imported  steel 
for  this  first  3  months  of  1968  exceeds 
last  year's  imports  for  the  comparable 
period  by  41  percent.  This  alarrain.g  in- 
crease is  seriously  affecting  employment 
opportimities  In  the  steel  industry  in 
Ohio  and  is  threatening  the  economy  of 
the  Midwest  even  more  seriously  than 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 


Foreign  steel  is  making  such  inroads  on 
domestic  production  because  foreign 
governments  accord  certain  concessions 
and  subsidies  to  their  industries  for  ex- 
ports. As  an  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  Japan 
is  cstabli.'^hing  an  ;xix)rt  quota  for  its 
steel  producers  and  those  who  do  not 
fulfill  their  quota  are  denied  the  coking 
coal  they  need  for  domestic  production 
or  are  penalized  by  S28  per  ton  for  every 
ton  not  exported  Another  example  is  tiie 
great  variance  in  trade  barriers.  It  ccsts 
$33.73  in  duties,  levies,  and  taxes  to  ship 
a  ton  of  auto  body  sheet  from  the  United 
States  to  West  Germany.  That  same 
product  coming  from  West  Germany  to 
the  United  States  pays  only  a  U.S.  duty 
of  $10.59. 

t\irthermore,  the  US.  steel  industry 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  wage  rates. 
In  1966,  the  hourly  cost  of  employment  i:i 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  was  over  twice  as 
high  as  the  Common  Market  countries 
average  and  over  tour  times  that  of 
Japan. 

Although  the  US,  steel  industry  spent 
over  ?2  billion  last  year  to  modernize  and 
improve  its  technology  and  is  spending 
another  $2  billion  this  year  and  next, 
steel  technology  is  internatioiial  and  for- 
eign .steel  producers  ha\e  the  .same  tecii- 
nology  and  equipment. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act 
would  not  shut  out  imports  but  would 
provide  a  fair  share  of  the  market  for 
imports— about  10  percent  of  consump- 
tion— tx?rmitting  imports  to  remain  at 
virtually  their  present  percentage  level. 
In  addition,  tlie  legislation  provides  for 
a  study  of  its  effect  on  our  national  secu- 
rity, employment  opjxirtunities,  and  fii 
our  international  balance  of  payments, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  then 
recommend  that  the  legislation  be  re- 
pealed, modified,  or  continued  in  it.i 
present  form. 

The  situation  is  serious  and  tmless  the 
Congress  deals  with  this  problem  im- 
mediately, litmdreds  of  thousands  of  .job 
opportunities  will  be  affected  in  the  steel 
indu-stry  alone.  Furthermore,  each  ton  of 
finisiied  steel  requires  5  tons  of  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  ore  and  coal  mines,  lime- 
stone quarries;  refractory,  chemical,  and 
service  supplies  thus  afTecting  man.v 
additional  job  opportunities. 
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TPJBUTE  TO  TUNISIA  AND  ITS 
GREAT  PRESIDENT.  HABIB  BOUR- 
GUIBA 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  United  States  must  neces.sarily  be 
concerned  with  the  realities  of  great 
power.  However,  it  is  also  important  for 
us  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we 
sincerely  value  the  warm  and  friendly 
ties  which  bind  us  to  nations  and  na- 
tional leaders  whose  influence  is  not 
based  on  material  wealth  and  military 


power,  but  on  the  respect  they  have 
earned  throughout  the  woi-ld  for  their 
Intellectual,  political,  and  moral  Integ- 
rity. Such  a  nation  and  such  a  leader  are 
Tunisia  and  Its  great  President,  Hablb 
Bourguiba,  who  is  currently  visiting 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

His  views  and  the  views  of  his  Govern- 
ment were,  I  think,  accur-ately  described 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Tunisian  newspaper.  L'Action,  on  the  eve 
of   President   Bourguiba's   visit   to    this 
hemisphere.    In    order    that    we   might 
better  understand  our  distinguished  visi- 
tor, I  insert  a  translation  of  this  editorial 
in  the  Record: 
Translation  op  EorroRiAL  From  L'Action, 
May  7.   1968 
"Last  year  at  this  time  President  Bourguiba 
was  supposed  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  visit  had  to 
be   postponed    for    reasons   of   health    which 
each  of  us  would  rather  forget.  Today.  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba  Is  ready  to  honor  his  commit- 
ments and  his  voyage  i.s  about  to  take  place 
under  happier  circumstances. 

To  be  sure,  at  Ottawa,  a  new  government 
has  just  been  installed  and,  in  Washington, 
President  Johnson  has  decided  not  to  run 
again  and  will  leave  the  White  House  during 
the  first  days  of  next  year.  But  the  friendship 
that  ties  Tunisia  to  tliese  two  countries  is  too 
deep,  relations  between  them  are  too  close, 
and  the  confidence  which  characterizes  her 
\niderstandmg  with  the  two  capitals  is  too 
solid  to  be  atlected  by  such  a  change  of  lead- 
ers. The  recent  increase  of  assistance  fur- 
nished bv  Canada  to  Tunisia,  the  ceaseless 
United  SUtes  support  to  the  Tunisian  people 
during  their  struggle  for  independence,  and 
the  continuing  aid  to  an  independent  Tuni- 
sia, speaks  sufficiently  for  the  permanence  of 
this  friendship,  now  becoming  traditional. 

The  deve'opment  of  Tunisia  will  no  doubt 
be  at  the  center  of  conversations  between  the 
Chief  of  State  and  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can leaders.  This  topic  will  be  that  much 
easier  to  talk  about  because,  in  Tunisia,  the 
record  of  development  is  a  subject  of  pride. 
Foreign  assistance  is  put  to  good  use  and  an 
entire  people  are  liard  at  work,  having  de- 
cided to  pull  themselves  out  of  iinderdevel- 
opment  at  any  cost.  It  is  known  across  the 
Atlantic  that  Tunisia  considers  foreign  as- 
sistance to  be  only  a  small  part  of  its  na- 
tional effort,  although  it  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Here,  we  count  first  on  ourselves  and 
then  on  our  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  constant  concern 
i.s  to  promote,  with  the  assistance  of  all  our 
friends,  the  liarmonious  development  of  our 
country.  There  is  no  need  for  our  leaders  to 
go  abroad  appealing  for  arms  or  the  strength- 
ening of  our  armed  forces.  The  only  arms  for 
which  we  are  appealing  are  those  that  can 
aid  us  in  rombatlng  underdevelopment,  mis- 
ery, and  ignorance. 

The  conversations  with  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington will  take  place  while  the  negotiations 
at  Paris,  the  harbinger  of  peace  in  Vietnam, 
are  being  prepared  or  underway.  The  coura- 
geous and  spectacular  initiative  taken  by 
President  Johnson  on  March  31  will  not  fall 
to  be  emphasized. 

This  initiative  reiterated  the  position  so 
often  proclaimed  by  President  Bourguiba  who 
has  always  spoken  for  a  negotiated  solution 
to  the  crisis. 

Another  crisis  has  continued  for  a  year,  or 
rather  for  20  years,  as  a  menace  to  peace  in 
the  world.  The  struggle  undertaken  by  the 
Palestinian  people  after  the  failure  of  Arab 
states  to  reconquer  their  country  puts  the 
problem  in  its  real  perspective,  that  of  a  war 
of  liberation.  No  action,  no  man.  as  long  as 
he  believes  in  moral  values,  can  remain  un- 
moved at  this  aspect  of  the  conflict  and 
President  Bourgviiba  certainly  will  not  full 
to    make    an    effort    to   convince   those   with 


whom  he  has  discussions  of  the  Justness  of 
the  cause  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

It  is  thus  a  mission  of  good  will  that  the 
Chief  of  State  proposes  to  accomplish:  to 
bring  peoples  together,  to  make  the  efforts 
and  the  image  of  Tunisia  better  understood, 
to  defend  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  peace. 

Whatever  be  the  misunderstandings  and 
difficulties,  President  Bourguiba  will  have  the 
occasion  to  prove  once  again  that  his  fidelity 
to  the  friends  of  Tunisia  is  only  equalled  by 
his  attachment  t  >  moral  values." 


COOPERATIVE    EFFORT    IN    POWER 
SUPPLY  FOR  IOWA 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being 
my  first  term  in  this  body.  I  was  not  an 
observer  of  or  imrticipant  in  the  .some- 
times heated  debates  that  have  occurred 
in  past  years  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  investor-owned  utilities  as  op- 
posed to  cooperative  or  public  ownership 
of  energy  production  and  distribution 
facilities. 

However,  anyone  conversant  with  na- 
tional economic  issues  knows  that  the 
advocates  of  these  two  different  philos- 
ophies too  often  were  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter struggle  working  at  cross  i)urposes 
which  distracted  each  from  the  primai-y 
objective  of  better  and  cheaper  service  to 
the  public.  In  recent  years,   there  has 
been  an  increasing  realization  on  both 
sides  that  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished by  joining  hands  in  a  common  ef- 
fort. This  new  spirit  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion  has   nowhere   been   more   In   evi- 
dence than  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa. 
And  today  I  am  happy  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  amicable  working  partner- 
ship   between    one    of    Iowa's    largest 
private  utilities  and  two  of  the  largest 
power  co-ops  in  the  State,  one  of  which, 
the     Corn     Belt     Power     Cooperative, 
with   headquarters   in   Humboldt,    hap- 
Ijens  to  be  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I   have   the  honor  to  represent. 
Together  they  serve  over  265.000  cus- 
tomers in  the  same  or  contiguous  areas 
in  70  Iowa  counties.  On  Friday,  May  10, 
officials  of   the    Iowa   Electric   Light   & 
Power  Co.,  Central  Iowa  Power  Cooper- 
ative, and  Com  Belt  Power  Cooperative, 
completed  signing  of  a  statement  of  in- 
tent    whereby     the     two    cooperatively 
owned  groups  will  become  joint  partici- 
pants with  Iowa  Enectric  in  the  Duane 
Arnold  Energy  Center,  nuclear  power- 
plant  to  be  built  near  Palo.  Iowa.  It  will 
be  the  first  time  in  the  historj'  of  the 
Nation's   electric    power   industrj-    that 
Investor-owned    utilities    and    coopera- 
tively owned  power  suppliers  will  share 
ownership  of  a  nuclear  plant. 

Duane  Arnold,  president  of  Iowa  Elec- 
trict,  who  joined  CIPCO's  W.  E.  Adams 
and  Corn  Belt's  Richard  Buckner  in  the 
signing  ceremonies,  stated: 

This  is  another  progressive  step  toward 
making  modern,  abundant,  and  lower-cost 
electric  power  available  to  as  many  lowans 
as  possible,  since  it  will  broaden  the  shar- 
ing of  the  economies  of  the  new  550-mega- 


watt  nuclear  plant.  Prom  the  time  of  their 
original  concept,  cooperative  power  groups 
have  served  pnm.arlly  rural  areas,  and  their 
power  requirements  are  generally  not  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  huge  expenditure  for 
nuclear  plants  of  an  efficient  size.  Thus,  this 
move  extends  to  the  rural  areas  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advanU\ge  of  the  economies 
of  electric  power  produced  by  u  nuclear- 
fueled  plant. 

Under  the  agreed  letter  of  intent,  the 
undivided  ownership  of  the  Duane  Arnold 
Energy  Center  will  be  Iowa  Electric— 
300  0— CIPCO— 100  0— and  Corn  Belt— 
100,  0— with  eacli  party  being  responsible 
for  the  financing  of  its  lespective  per- 
centage. Provisions  for  extending  simi- 
lar participation  in  ownership  of  a  sec- 
ond 550-megawatt  nuclear  power  gen- 
erating unit  are  included. 

As  the  predominant  owner.  Iowa  Elec- 
tric will  be  solely  responsible  for  the 
design,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  plant.  Each  party  will 
receive  the  production  benefits  and  bear 
an  equitable  share  of  the  costs  and  cx- 
I>enses  in  proportion  to  j)ercentage  of 
ownership. 

I  congratulate  these  three  fine  orja- 
nizations  on  having  accomplished  this 
Important  'first"  in  the  Nation's  new 
nuclear  fuel  utility  industry.  The  new 
plant  results  from  the  close  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  which  all  three 
have  practiced  during  the  past  20  years. 


STOP  THE  MARCH 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed march  on  Washington  by  a  mil- 
lion persons  on  Memorial  Day  is  a  clear 
Invitation  to  tiolence.  bloodshed,  and 
anarchy.  This  should  be  prevented  by 
prompt  action. 

People  on  their  way  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  join  those  already  here  should 
be  turned  back  at  the  city  limits  by  what- 
ever U.S.  marshals  or  troops  are  neces- 
sary. 

Those  persons  now  camping  in  West 
Potomoc  Park  should  clearly  and 
promptly  present  their  requests  for  leg- 
islation and  their  views  and  then  fold 
their  tents  and  return  to  their  homes 
before  the  worst  happens.  Tlie  leaders 
of  the  march  are  practicing  hypocrisy  if 
they  say  they  believe  that  with  1  million 
persons  crammed  into  Washington  there 
will  not  be  real  danger  of  dcatlis.  riot- 
ing, and  looting. 

These  people  are  making  Washington 
"insurrection  city  "  no,;  "resurrection 
city "  and  'ihey  should  be  required  to 
leave  before  our  beloved  America  is 
harmed  again  by  violence.  Hundreds  of 
city  policemen  are  now  engaged  in  law 
enforcement  directly  related  to  the 
campers  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
They  are  standing  guard,  they  are  polic- 
ing the  area,  and  they  are  directing  traf- 
fic. This  march  has  taken  law-enforce- 
ment officers  pway  from  t.ielr  day -to- 
day duties,  and  crime  continues  to  rise 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.   Tlirough 
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March  1968.  crime  in  the  District  was 
up  27  percent  over  the  last  year.  Arson, 
rape,  and  vandalism  continues  as  Dis- 
trict police  are  watching  over  the 
campers. 

If  the  march  goes  to  a  million  persons, 
as  its  leadership  has  requested,  then  the 
basic  rights  of  petition  and  freedom  of 
speech  will  certainly  be  ofTset  by  s;reat 
economic  and  human  loss  tc  the  Capital 
as  experienced  last  month  here.  Those 
who  falsely  cry  fire  in  the  crowaed  thea- 
ter are  not  within  the  law.  Violence  and 
possibly  death  could  be  the  result.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no  one  has 
the  right  to  cry  fire  when  there  is  none 
in  a  crowded  theater — and  this  is  anal- 
ogous to  what  would  happen  if  a  million 
persons  come  to  Washington.  People  in 
the  march  and  those  frustrated  by  the 
march  would  be  the  victims  of  the  ex- 
pected uncontrollable  mob. 

The  Supreme  Court  shares  the  blame 
for  lawlessness  in  this  country.  Numer- 
ous deciskxns  have  made  it  more  difficult 
to  apprehend,  prosecute,  and  convict 
criminals  and  disloyal  elements  in  our 
country.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
correct  these  decisions,  which  I  feel  ^ive 
great  license  to  break  the  law  in  the 
United  States.  The  Justice  Department 
has  failed  to  vigorously  prosecute  law 
violatoi-s.  such  as  draft  card  burners,  and 
has  dragged  its  feet  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  militant  race  aeitators  which  it 
is  responsible  for  and  directed  to  do. 

The  march  has  already  developed  a 
barrier  to  the  millions  of  citizens  from 
throughout  our  countiT  and  from  foreign 
nations  who  want  to  visit  Washington. 
Americans  are  fearful  to  come  here.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  have 
allowed  this  *.o  happen.  What  the  march- 
ers propose,  to  camp  out  in  the  city  parks 
■for  years"  if  necessary  and  to  bring  a 
million  agitators  here  right  away,  is 
against  every  concept  of  fairness. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  introducers  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
property  for  these  campers  and  demon- 
.strations.  I  know  that  safer  and  more 
proper  avenues  are  open  to  citizens  who 
have  legitimate  and  thoughtful  griev- 
ances to  place  before  our  Government. 
Suppose  every  lobby,  conservative  as  well 
as  liberal,  were  allowed  to  do  this.  Where 
•.vould  It  stop? 

The  threats  of  violence  and  a  million 
marchers  are  blackmail  devices  which 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

Leaders  of  the  march  should  gain 
knowledge  from  past  acts  of  destruction. 
Everybody  else  has.  Before  the  horrible 
events  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  1965,  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  support  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  said  on  July  27,  1965: 

The  voting  rights  legislation  waa  passed 
because  it  was  right  for  the  country,  and 
not  that  these  Negro  leaders  were  right  in 
exercising  their  mob  protests.  Before  the 
nornble  events  tn  Selma.  Alabam.i.  I  said  a 
vottng  bill  was  needed,  and  I  feci  that  any 
other  really  needed  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted without  mob  support  So  I  say  to  these 
leaders  of  mob  action,  let's  have  a  mora- 
torium on  your  marches  and  demonstrations 
.-ind  let's  do  something  to  raise  the  level  of 
ed\ication  and  Job  training  among  Negroes. 

One  of  the  first  speeches  I  made  here 
when  I  came  to  Congress  20  years  ago 
was  in  behalf  of  legislation  I  introduced 
•  J   aid   education   for  Negroes  and  In- 


dians. I  have  worked  toward  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  other  bills  to  assist 
in  the  field  of  education  and  jobs  for  all. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  introducers  of  the 
Teacher's  Corps  bill,  and  I  was  the  first 
Congressman  to  introduce  a  bill  to  find 
jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  a 
suggestion  I  drew  from  the  Civil  Dis- 
orders Commission  report,  and  which 
has  gained  wide  support  from  business 
and  labor  and  other  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  said  in  a  speech  in  the  House  on 
April  9.  1968.  after  the  villainous  murder 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King: 

Two  things  need  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
find  an  answer  in  reason  for  the  problems 
of  racial  unrest  in  our  country.  One  is  to 
enforce  the  law — 

And  besides  this — 
we  need  to  go  forward  with  legislation  and 
programs  which  will  realistically  and  with 
reason  meet  the  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
create  equal  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
Ir.stead  we  have  legislated  racially  and  area- 
wise,  and  we  have  created  false  and  unat- 
tainable hopes.  We  have  by  this  course  In- 
creased tensions  and  frustrations  rather 
than  eliminating  them. 

We  need  no  march  on  Washington  by 
a  million  people.  It  is  blatant  hypocrisy 
to  believe  that  this  march  will  not  do 
what  Dr.  King  warned  of  in  his  Lincoln 
Memorial  speech  in  August  1963: 

Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for 
freedom  by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness and  hatred 


CALL  FOR  UNITED  STATES-FRENCH 
RECONCILIATION  ON  lOTH  ANNIV- 
ERSARY OF  DE  GAULLE'S  ASCEN- 
SION TO  POWER 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Findley]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  1966,  as  the  sleek  white  French  Cara- 
velle  airliner  escorted  by  seven  silvery 
Mig's  in  tight  formation  swooped  down 
out  of  the  clear  bright  sky  to  make  the 
approach  to  the  runway  at  Moscow's 
Airport,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  never  ap- 
peared more  precarious.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  was  about  to  begin  his  historic 
tour  of  Russia.  The  cabin  door  of  the 
plane  bearing  the  President  of  France 
opened  and  out  stepped  De  Gaulle  wear- 
ing an  unadorned  khaki  of  a  two-star 
general  recalling  the  World  War  II  al- 
liance between  Russia  and  the  free 
French.  His  gesture  was  a  reminder  to 
the  world  that  of  all  the  wartime  chiefs. 
he  was  the  only  one  alive  and  still  in 
power.  As  he  stepped  forward  to  greet  the 
Chief  of  the  Russian  State,  Nikolai 
Podgorny,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  Alexis  Kosygin,  the 
40-piece  band  of  the  Red  Army  played 
Marseillaise  and  the  Soviet  national  an- 
them. Other  dignitaries  on  hand  to  greet 
President  deGaulle  included  the  late  Yuri 
Gagarin,  the  first  man  to  orbit  in  space. 
and  Leonov,  the  first  man  to  walk  in 
space. 

Following  the  official  greeting.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle — who  manages  grandeur 
as  lesser  men  handle  adding  machines — 
stepped  to  the  microphone,  and  in  meas- 
ured cadence  spoke  in  Russian: 


In  my  person  the  French  people  saUue 
the  great  Soviet  people.  Long  Live  Russia. 

The  19-mile-long  trip  into  Moscow  fol- 
lowed the  same  route  Napoleon  used  in 
retreating  from  the  Russian  Capital  in 
1812.  But  on  this  day  the  French  in  the 
person  of  General  de  Gaulle  were  the 
heroes  of  the  hour.  Tens  of  thousands 
waved  little  paper  tricolor  and  Soviet 
flags.  To  impress  the  General,  trees  had 
been  freshly  planted,  grass  sown,  and 
every  building  on  the  street  from  the 
French  Emba.ssy  to  the  Kremlin  had  been 
repainted.  All  the  while  high  in  space 
Ru.ssia's  whirling  communication  satel- 
lite Lightening  I  relayed  television  pic- 
tures of  the  spectacular  from  Moscow  to 
Paris. 

Thus,  the  general  was  on  the  first  leg 
of  his  6,200  mile  odys.sey  of  pomp,  cere- 
mony, and  public  acclaim. 

In  every  respect  the  Russians  outdid 
themselves.  Deep  in  the  deserts  of  Ka- 
zakhstan President  de  Gaulle  stoijpcd 
at  the  rocket  launching  .site  near  Baiko- 
nur. In  a  remarkable  gesture  of  defer- 
ence his  hosts  decided  to  accord  him  the 
signal  honor  of  being  the  first  Western 
statesman  to  be  allowed  a  look  at  .so 
closely  guarded  an  installation.  He  was 
permitted  to  address  the  people  of  Mos- 
cow from  a  tiny  .second  floor  balcoiiy 
of  the  Moscow  City  Soviet  Building  on 
Gorki  Street.  This  balcony — a  national 
shrine  of  the  Soviet  state— has  never 
been  used  since  Lenin  exhorted  the  Bol- 
sheviks from  it  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Communist  State.  The  general  him.self 
was  installed  in  rooms  once  occupied  by 
the  Czarevitch,  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Imperial  Russia.  A  state  dinner  in  his 
honor  was  given  at  the  histoi'ical  Grano- 
vitaya  Palata.  Discus.sions  and  talks  be- 
tween the  French  President  and  the  men 
who  rule  the  Russians  were  lield  in  the 
Kremlins  Hall  of  St.  Catherine,  once  the 
throne  room  of  Russian  Emperors  and 
used  now  for  negotiations  only  on  the 
most  special  of  occasions. 

Througho'ut  iiis  trip  De  Gaulle's  favor- 
ite theme  was  the  historical  links  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  that  far  ante- 
date the  advent  of  communism.  He  hard- 
ly needed  to  remind  his  Russian  hosts 
that  France  and  Russia  had  signed  four 
alliances— 1807-12.  1893-1917,  1935- 
39.  and  1944-55— the  last  of  which 
President  de  Gaulle  himself  had  nego- 
tiated with  Joseph  Stalin. 

General  de  Gaulle's  trip,  however,  was 
not  an  exercise  in  vanity  and  grandeur. 
It  was  a  major  diplomatic  initiative  to- 
ward achievement  of  his  cherished 
dream:  A  concert  of  European  nations, 
De  Gaulle  sees  himself  as  an  honest 
broker  between  Bonn  and  Moscow  and 
the  architect  of  a  lasting  European  peace. 
Kosyein  and  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Presidium  were  not  coing  to  make  the 
same  mistake  that  Khrushchev  did  in 
believing  that  De  Gaulle  was  interesting 
only  in  terms  of  his  nuisance  value  to  the 
United  States. 

During  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
visit  to  Russia,  our  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Bohlen — according  to  reports — has 
misjudged  entirely  the  whole  scope  and 
purpose  of  De  Gaulle's  visit.  He  dis- 
patched to  the  State  Department  om- 
inous telegrams  warning  of  an  impeding 
Franco-Soviet    nonaggression   pact    and 
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military  alliance.  A  more  careful  ob- 
server and  a  more  alert  State  Depart- 
ment would  have  realized  that  this  was 
far  from  De  Gaulle's  design.  For  instance, 
General  de  Gaulle  had  purposefully  re- 
routed his  flight  plan  to  Moscow  in  order 
to  avoid  flying  over  the  territory  of  East 
Germany.  In  his  talks  with  Kosygin  and 
others  he  contemptuously  dismissed  East 
Germany  as  a  "nonnation."  When 
Kosygin  and  others  reminded  him  that 
they  set  German  policy  only  after  talk- 
ing it  over  with  East  German  officials, 
De  Gaulle  replied : 

When  you  say  you  have  talked  with  Pankow 
(East  Germany's  capital),  you  mean  in  real- 
ity you  have  talked  with  yourselves. 


In  public  speeches,  he  reaffirmed 
France's  membership  in  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. He  referred  to  France  as  a  "na- 
tion of  the  West '  and  pointedly  reminded 
his  Russian  friends  of  "the  essential  role 
that  the  United  States  has  played  in 
establishing  peace  and  transforming  the 
world"  from  the  ravages  of  World  War  II. 
I  cite  this  brief  histoi-y  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  trip  to  Moscow  almost  2  years 
ago  because  I  believe  it  needs  to  be  set  in 
perspective.  At  the  same  time  it  offers  a 
contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  officials 
in  the  United  States  and  a  large  majority 
of  our  fellow  citizens  as  well  abuse  France 
and  its  leader. 

For  instance,  one  can  imagine  the  in- 
dignation in  France  when  a  prominent 
American  novelist,  Leon  Uris,  writes  an 
exaggerated     and     embellished     novel, 
-Topaz,"  v.-hich  infers  that  the  President 
of  France — De  Gaulle  thinly  disguised — 
is  willingly  harboring  Communist  spies  in 
his  cabinet  and  absolutely  refuses  to  do 
anything  to  remove  them.  Even  so  re- 
spected an  American  journal  as  Foreign 
Affairs  publishes  an  extremely  critical 
and  biased  account  of  our  oldest  ally's 
foreigri  pohcy,  •"Wlaat  is  French  Policy" 
by  Andre  Fontaine.  Madame  de  Gaulle 
is  subjected  to  critical  and  unfair  abuse 
in  such  articles  as  "The  Silent  Lady  of 
France"   by    Edward   Behn,    which   ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  De 
Gaulle  is  blamed  i>ersonally  by  unnamed 
officials  for  the  Peace  Corps  ouster  m  the 
former  French  colony  of  Gabon,  but  the 
Washington  Post  for  Febraary  14.  1968, 
points  out  that  "documentation  is  nil" 
on  De  Gaulle's  intervention.  Tlie  Franco- 
phobia  is  extended  to  include  not  only 
President  and  Madame  de  Gaulle  and  his 
povemment.  but  the  French  state  as  well. 
Elieth    Roux.    head    of    Bergdorf-Good- 
man's  Salon,  admits  that  her  customers 
are  cool  to  buying  French  this  year.  Vari- 
ous groups  urge  Americans  not  to  travel 
on  French  aircraft,  not  to  vacation  in 
France,  not  to  buy  French  poods.  A  typi- 
cal attitude  was  that  expressed  by  Leon- 
ard Gross  in  Look  magazine  on  February 
20  when  he  wrote  France    "attacks  our 
values,  vilifies  our  name,  and  conspires 
against  our  currency  in  a  calculated  ef- 
fort to  destroy  our  power.  These  are  ac- 
tions of  an  enemy."  This  discontent  is 
widespread.  The  Gallup  ix)ll  reporting  on 
February  6.    1968.  finds  U.S.  amity  for 
France  has  eroded.  France  had  a  favor- 
able rating  of  only  49  percent  compared 
to  75  !>ercent  for  West  Germany  and  94 
percent   for   Canada.   This   mifavorable 
opinion  of  the  French  peop'e  is  recipro- 
cated by  a  growing  dislike  of  Frenchmen 


for  the  United  States.  In  1964  the  Gallup 
poll  repoited  that  1  in  2  Frenchmen 
had  a  good  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
today  it  is  less  than  1  in  3. 

Yet  for  many  reasons  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  attitude  c  n  the  part  of  many 
of  our  people.  General  de  Gaulle  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  frictions  between 
France  and  the  United  States  must  not 
be  allowed  to  alter  the  fundamental  his- 
toric friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  his  farewell  toast  to  former  U.S. 
Ambas.sador  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  De  Gaulle 
noted  that  Franco-American  relations 
have  traditionally  been  characterized  by 
one  partner  attempting  to  restrain  the 
other  from  foohsh  adventures.  In  a  toast 
to  Ambas.sador  Bohlen,  President  do 
Gaulle  remarked: 

At  various  times  when  France  chose  to 
lead  an  adventurous  life,  she  did  not  re- 
ceive the  i>ermanent  support  of  the  United 
States.  Today  when  they  in  turn  ure  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  impulses  of 
power,  it  is  true  that  France  does  not  give 
tliem  constant  approval. 

The  General  stressed  that  despite  such 
divergences: 

The  capital  of  interest,  of  atti action,  of 
reciprocal  admiration  that  is  commor  to  our 
two  peoples  and  which  on  several  decisive 
occasions  lias  weighed  so  fortunately  and 
so  heavUy  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  must 
not  be  altered. 


In  concluding  he  desci'ibed  the  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
France  as  'fundamental".  Clearly  then, 
President  de  Gaulle's  remarks  are  in- 
dicative that  upon  future  "decisive  oc- 
casions" France  and  the  United  States 
will  remain  allies.  This  view  Ls  confirmed 
Ly  independent  obervers  in  France.  In 
an  article  earlier  this  year  by  M.  Jacques 
Ogliastro,  head  of  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  French  daily  Le  Figaro— re- 
leased through  the  Embassy  of  France- 
ties  to  the  West  were  reaffirmed: 

France  remains  in  the  alliance  and  in- 
tends to  remain  within  it  after  1969,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  primordial  element  of  the  equi- 
librium between  West  and  East. 

Official  French  views  on  remaining  in 
the  Alliance  came  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  November  5,  1964,  when  he  stated: 

The  exit  from  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  not 
our  •w'orklng  hypothesis.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  our  abandoning  the  Alliance. 

President  de  Gaulle  himself  has  said: 
The    Atlantic    Alliance    is    an    elemental 

necessity. 


Today  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  several 
important  aspects  of  our  relations  vi-ith 
the  Fifth  Fi'ench  Republic.  First,  I  will 
discuss  some  of  the  irritants,  past  and 
present,  in  these  relations.  Second,  I  -Rill 
discuss  the  role  of  France  in  the  world 
today  and  the  necessity  for  the  United 
States  to  realize  that  France  is  a  major 
power  and  will  continue  to  fill  that  role. 
Third,  I  will  discuss  the  kiterrelation- 
ship  of  France,  the  Alliance,  and  the 
United  States.  Fourth,  I  will  propose  some 
independent  initiatives  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  in  improving  its 
relations  immediately  with  France  ^nd 
the  French  people, 

IRRITANTS    IM    FRENCH    AND    UNITED    STATES 
RELATIONS 

Each  nation  governs  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  national  interest  or 


what  it  perceives  to  be  In  its  national  in- 
terest. Pew  nations  willingly  will  sacri- 
fice what  its  government  perceives  to  be 
fundamental  to  its  survival  in  order  to 
please  an  ally  or  appease  a  foe.  This  is 
true  no  less  of  France  than  it  is  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  principle  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  France— under  any  gov- 
ernment— is  to  promote  the  best  interest 
of  France.  Primary   reliance  upon   na- 
tional self-interest  governs  likewise  for- 
eign policy  of  any  other  country  whether 
it  be  the  United  States.  Britain,  Soviet 
Union,  China,  or  El  Salvador.  Naturally 
there  will  be  occasions  wlicn  I  he  inter- 
ests of  friends  and  states  conflict.  Thci'e 
is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Government 
.should  feel  oflendcd  or  wounded  when 
the  French  feel  that  their  own  interests 
dictate  an  independent  course  at  vari- 
ance with  ours  any  more  than  with  any 
other  country. 

I  believe  that  an  accurate  summary  of 
our  criticLsm  of  De  Gaulle  re.<^ts  on  the 
general's  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
blocking  BriUin's  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market,  support  of  the  Arabs 
against  the  Jews,  his  alleged  defamation 
of  the  Jews  and  his  reported  moves 
again.st  the  dollar  during  the  monetary 
crisis  that  accompanied  Biitain's  de- 
valuation of  sterling.  Clearly  a  fair  and 
objective  view  of  these  complaints  shows 
that  .some  of  them  are  not  only  trivial, 
but  they  have  been  misinterpreted.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  France  has  endan- 
gered the  security  or  the  values  of  West- 
em  civilization.  On  the  contrai-y  at  each 
}X)int  when  our  security  has  been  threat- 
ened, in  Berlin  and  in  Cuba.  De  Gaulle 
and  Fi-ance  resolutely  stood  by  the 
United  States,  even  though  in  the  case 
of  Cuba  they  were  infonned,  not  con- 
sulted, only  after  the  fact. 

Let  us  discuss  each  of  these  yomts  of 
criticisms.  French  opiX)sition  to  U.S.  |X)1- 
icy  in  Vietnam  is  largely  the  result  of 
France's  own  withdrawal  from  that  por- 
tion of  its  foi-mer  empire.  The  French 
feel  that  the  United  States  let  them 
down  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
gave  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Viet 
Minh  then  under  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The 
knowledgeable  observer  Bernard  Fall 
wrote  in  his  classic  "Two  Vietnams  ': 

In  l,T.rge  measure.  American  policy  weak- 
ened France's  postwar  position  in  the  Par 
East,  as  it  was  intended  to  do. 

During  the  closing  days  of  World  War 
II.  Fall  relates,  the  French  Government 
paid  for  120  modern  fighter  aircraft  and 
antiaircraft   artillery    from   the   United 
States,  but  we  prohibited  the  shipment 
to  Vietnam.  Pierre  Messmer,  now  Fi-ench 
Minister  of  Armed  Services,  was  impris- 
oned bv  the  Viet  Minh  before  V-J  Day 
but  the  United  SUtes  made  no  effort  to 
intervene — despite  its  own  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Viet  Minh.  Perhaps  most 
lasting  of  all  impressions  to  the  French  of 
our  policy  for  t>1ng  their  hands  in  the 
Far  East  came  on  June  30.  1940,  when 
Sumner  Welles,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,   told  the  French   Ambassador  in 
Washington    that    the    United    States 
would  not  oppose  a  Japanese  attack  on 
French  Indochina.  The  1-Yench  Govern- 
ment requested  the  United  States  to  not 
intervene,  but  to  only  "show  the  flag"  as 
a  "show  of  strength"  to  deter  the  Japa- 
nese invasion.  But  on  September  15, 1940 
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the  United  States  even  refused  a  naval 
demonstration  off  Indochina  in  order  to 
deter  the  Japanese. 

Tliese  insults  and  humiliations  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  If  they  do  not  excuse 
current  French  policy,  they  at  least  make 
it  understandable.  Yet  despite  this  back- 
ground. President  de  Gaulle  was  the  very 
first  chief  of  a  foreign  state  to  praise 
Pre.sident  John.son's  deescalation  of  the 
Vietnam  bombing  as  a  courageous  act  of 
•reason  and  peace."  France  has  sought 
to  remain  neutral  in  Vietnam  but  on  all 
occasions  has  been  willing  to  serve  us 
a  mediator  in  the  conflict.  And  finally,  to 
the  be.st  of  my  knowledge,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  French  ships  have  been  call- 
mt:  at  tiie  Haiphong  port. 

French  objection  to  British  entry  in  the 
Common  Market  rests  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  Britain  is  not  yet  ready  to  sever 
her  special  relationship  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  to  join 
•Europe  "  In  all  fairness  to  President  de 
Gaulle  it  '  must  be  remembered  that 
Britain  actively  opposed  the  creation  of 
:::e  Common  Market  and  the  formulation 
o!  tile  Trf>aty  of  Rome.  There  is  a  re- 
spectable body  of  opinion  in  Britain  itself 
that  fimily  believes  it  is  against  British 
Interests  to  join  the  Common  Market.  A 
number  of  the.se  individuals  believe  that 
Britain  should  retam  its  relationship  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Commoif* 
wealth  by  joining  a  tree  trade  area  with 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
m.ainmg  members  of  the  European  Free 
•Trade  A.ssoclation.  In  no  sense  then,  on 
the  question  of  Bntish  entn.-  into  the 
Si.x.  can  it  be  said  that  De  Gaulle's  posi- 
tion is  an  isolated  one  totally  devoid  of 
any  reason  except  Anglophobia. 

French  attitude  toward  Israel  and  in 
particular  allecied  statements  reflecting 
De  Gaulle's  •'anti-Semitism"  have  stirred 
up  a  tempest  in  the  teapot.  Again,  the 
French  position  has  been  misrepresented. 
President  de  Gaulle  strongly  supports 
the  riLTht  of  Israel  innocent  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez. 
His  position  on  this  was  confirmed  at 
his  press  conference  in  the  Elysee  Palace 
on  November  27.  1967,  De  Gaulle  has  also 
pledged  French  support  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Israel.  He  has  stated  that 
France  would  not  stand  idly  by  and  per- 
mit Israel  to  be  destroyed.  Now  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  De  Gaulle  because  of 
two  other  factors;  I-'Mrst.  alleged  anti- 
Semitism  and  second,  France  held  up 
shipments  of  military  aircraft  to  Israel. 
The  most  emotional  of  the  charges 
against  De  Gaulle  following  the  Middle 
East  was  the  reaction  to  his  statement 
that  the  Jews  are  "an  elite  people,  sure  of 
Itself  and  dominating."  Somehow  or 
other  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  French  Chief  of  State  was  anti- 
Semitic.  These  remarks,  if  taken  out  of 
context,  might  be  susceptible  to  such  a 
tortured  construction.  However,  in  the 
very  next  paragraph  of  the  same  state- 
ment. President  de  Gaulle  referred  to 
■  abominable  persecutions"  against  the 
Jews,  and  he  praised  'their  constructive 
work  and  tiio  courage  of  their  soldiers." 
He  further  reiterated  French  support  for 
Israel  pas^as^e  tiirough  international 
waterways  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a 
shockmg  abuse  of  reporting  to  take  state- 
ments out  of  context,  and  twist  them  into 


a  meaning  which  the  author  never  in- 
tended. Even  though  Prance  did  hold  up 
some  shipments  of  aircraft  to  Israel  dur- 
ing and  immediately  following  the  war 
last  June,  the  hard  fact  is  that  an  esti- 
mated 95  percent  of  Israel  aircraft  is 
■'made  in  France." 

President  de  Gaulle's,  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  and  the  dollar  during 
the  recent  monetary  crisis  is  perhaps 
understandable  from  his  point  of  view. 
President  de  Gaulle  believes  that  world 
trade  should  be  conducted  on  a  standard 
of  gold  which  he  describes  as  "universal, 
impartial,  and  immutable. "  He  withdrew 
Prance  from  the  London  gold  pool  at  a 
time  when  a  number  of  independent  and 
impartial  observers  felt  that  the  pool 
was  aggravating,  not  alleviating,  the  fi- 
nancial crisis.  Later  the  remaining  pool 
members  closed  it  down.  Heavy  criticism 
was  leveled  at  Prance  for  undermining 
the  dollar  by  exchanging  its  dollar  hold- 
ings for  gold.  However,  the  January 
1968  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin shows  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
France  actually  increased  its  dollar  hold- 
ings in  the  November  1966  to  Novem- 
ber 1967  period  by  34  percent.  This  made 
the  French  figure  second  to  Italy's  46 
percent  in  the  increase  in  dollar  hold- 
ings. In  third  place  was  the  Nether- 
lands— 33  percent — fourth  was  Belgium 
— 31  percent — and  Canada  fifth — with 
6  percent.  Sweden  actually  decreased  its 
dollar  holdings  in  the  12-monlh  period 
by  25  percent.  In  light  of  these  facts  it  is 
not  logical  to  lay  all  the  blame  at  France 
for  "undermining  the  dollar."  The  dol- 
lar has  been  weakened  by  our  our  ir- 
ratic  and  irresponsible  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  and  not  by  General  de 
Gaulle. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  De 
Gaulle  for  two  other  actions  which 
should  be  mentioned  in  passing.  In  1964 
he  extended  diplomatic  relations  to  the 
Peking  government  of  China.  Perhaps 
nothing  else  demonstrated  his  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  more  than  this 
single  act.  However,  in  view  of  France's 
historic  preoccupation  with  the  mystique 
of  'Eternal  China"  and  the  foreign  policy 
designs  of  De  Gaulle  to  increase  his  jsres- 
tige  in  the  third  world,  nothing  was  more 
logical  and  in  keeping  with  a  tradition 
of  diplomatic  pragmatism  than  his  ex- 
tending diplomatic  relations.  De  Gaulle 
simply  took  note  of  the  fact  that  for  over 
a  decade  and  a  half  the  Chinese  leaders 
have  been  building,  and  despite  failures 
and  setbacks,  they  have  scored  great 
successes:  The  countfy  is  imited  and  or- 
ganized: a  powerful  political  system  gov- 
erns the  remotest  parts  of  the  counti-y 
and  the  smallest  units  of  society.  China, 
under  Communist  leadership,  has  creat- 
ed the  foundations  of  a  modern  indus- 
try, science,  and  technology,  and  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  world's  greatest  indus- 
trial nations.  In  this  respect  it  should 
he  noted  that  other  NATO  members,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  have  long  main- 
tained diplomatic  representatives  in 
Peking. 

De  Gaulle  has  further  been  criticized 
for  his  statement  last  July  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Montreal  City  Hall  urging 
liberation  for  Quebec.  While  the  French 
chief  of  state  can  perhaps  be  properly 
reprimanded  for  interfering  in  the  do- 


mestic affairs  of  another  country,  the 
fact  is  that  De  Gaulle  judged  accurately 
that  many  in  Quebec  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly believe  that  because  of  their 
French  background,  they  are  second- 
class  citizens.  Events  since  July  1967 
have  shown  clearly  in  the  assistance  the 
Quebec  government  has  requested  from 
France  and  in  the  proposal  by  Premier 
Daniel  Johnson,  of  Quebec,  for  a  "two- 
partner  Canada"  that  De  Gaulle  was 
perhaps  more  astute  than  many  of  his 
critics  realized  at  the  time.  As  recently 
as  February  2.  Quebec  has  requested 
French  assistance  to  develop  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Province,  including  any  oil 
that  may  be  found  under  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  I  have  prepared  as  an  an- 
nex to  my  remarks  a  chronology  of 
French-Quebec  relations  since  July  24. 
1967. 

FRANCE — A    MAJOR    WORLD    POWER 

Tlie  revival  of  French  ix)litical  influ- 
ence is  the  singular  achievement  of  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle.  By  straiahtening  out 
French  finances  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  chronic  governmental  instability  and 
ridding  France  of  her  reputation  for  ir- 
resolution and  impotence  Charles  de 
Gaulle  has  i>erformed  an  invaluable 
service  not  only  for  his  nation  but  for 
the  interests  of  the  larger  Atlantic  com- 
munity. An  alliance  Is  no  stronacr  -than 
its  weakest  partner.  Tlie  Fourth  Repub- 
lic of  France  was  the  "sick  man"  of 
Europe  and  was  a  drag  on  the  larger 
interests  of  the  West.  Tlie  weaknesses 
of  .successive  governments  and  P'rance's 
unpopular  involvement  in  i-evolulions  in 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco  were  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  civil  war  which  might 
have  resulted  in  either  a  Fascist  or  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  A  recent  book  de- 
scribing what  the  author  considered  the 
100  most  significant  events  in  world  his- 
tory properly  included,  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  return  of  De  Gaulle  to  power 
as  preserving  the  stability  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  general's  efforts  to  reform  France 
moved  foi"ward  on  three  fronts:  A  bal- 
anced economic  expan.sion :  streamlining 
the  administrative  and  constitutional 
apparatus;  and  proaress  in  the  fields  of 
labor  and  welfare — including  health  and 
education.  De  Gaulle's  success  can  be 
seen  in  these  figures; 

From  1958  to  1965  the  national  prod- 
uct of  France  rose  40  percent,  industrial 
production  46  percent,  agricultural  pro- 
duction 23  percent,  imports  78  percent. 
an  exports  88  percent. 

In  the  same  period  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments ran  a  consistent  surplus  which 
enabled  the  state  to  pay  back  nearly  all 
its  foreign  debt:  the  nation's  monetary 
reserves  went  from  S630  million  in  1958 
to  S5.5  billion  m  1965  while  its  debts 
were  cut  from  S3. 3  billion  to  S450  million. 

Living  conditions  in  Fi'ance  improved 
dramatically: 

From  1958  to  1965  the  cost  of  living 
rose  only  24  percent  compared  to  a  40 
percent  increase  for  the  previous  7  years. 

Housing  construction  over  the  last  7 
years  has  averaged  350,000  units  annu- 
ally, compared  to  190.000  for  the  last 
7  years  of  the  Fourth  Republic. 

Under  De  Gaulle,  purchasing  ;x)wer 
rose  30  percent  and  homes  m  France 
were  provided  with  more  of  the  amenities 


of  modem  life:  The  percentage  of  house- 
holds with  automobiles  rose  from  27  per- 
cent to  45  percent,  with  refrigerators 
from  18  percent  to  52  percent,  and  with 
television  sets  from   0.5  percent  to  40 

percent. 

Family  allowances  were  increased  by 
58  percent  and  old  age  pensions  by  84 
percent  from  1958  levels. 

Having  secured  the  stability  of  France. 
De  Gaulle  next  disengaged  France  from 
its  futile  war  in  Algeria. 

Having  accomplished  these  two  steps 
the  French  President  moved  to  reestab- 
lish French  influence  on  the  world  scene. 
Nothing  is  more  dramatic  of  his  success 
than  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  pro- 
posed Paris  as  the  site  of  tne  peace  con- 
ference notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
North  Vietnam  fought  France  and  that 
Paris  is  a  NATO  capital.  De  Gaulle 
asked  President  Ei.scnhower  to  agree  to 
a  free  world  directorate  composed  of 
Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Together  these  three  allies 
would  share  worldwide  policing  respon- 
sibilities. I  believe  that  the  United  States 
made  a  tragic  mistake  in  not  exploring 
President  de  Gaulle's  initiative  further. 
A  brief  listing  of  these  French  major 
foreign  policy  initiatives  will  reflect  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  influence: 

Reestablishment    of    diplomatic    rela- 
tions with  the  United  Arab  Republic: 
Neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia: 
E>e  Gaulle's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
Extension   of   diplomatic   relations   to 
the  Peking  government  of  China: 

Vetoed  twice  British  bid  for  membcr- 
bcrship  in  the  Common  Market: 

Launched  its  own  outer  space  program, 
becoming  the  third  nation  to  launch  its 
own  satellites  with  its  own  rockets. 

Ordered  the  removal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Ficnch  soil: 

Withdrew  from  the  integrated  com- 
mand of  NATO; 

Recognition  of  the  Order-Neisse  line 
as  the  final  Eastern  Frontier  of  Ger- 
many; 

De  Gaulle's  opening  to  the  "East"  as 
reflected  in  his  trip  to  Poland  and  forth- 
coming trip  to  Romania; 

Refusal  to  sign  either  the  Nuclear  Test 

Ban  Treaty  or  become  associated  with  a 

draft  treaty  on  nuclear  nonproliferation: 

Political  support  for  Indonesia  against 

Malaysia ; 

Ordered  home  the  French  liaison  offi- 
cer at  the  United  Nations  Korean  head- 
quarters: and 

Refused  to  pay  her  share  of  costs  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  only  the  Security 
Council  could  authorize  such  forces. 

Although  France  played  a  diminished 
role  in  international  relations  immedi- 
ate.y  after  World  War  II.  as  the  above 
events  indicate,  under  President  de 
Gaulle,  it  has  since  become  a  more  in- 
fluential factor  in  world  poUtics.  Though 
overshadowed  in  strength  and  size  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
France  has  regained  a  leading  position 
in  Western  Europe.  Moreover,  despite  the 
loss  of  its  colonial  empire.  France  con- 
tinues to  po-ssess  great  influence  in  for- 
mer French  Africa  through  its  economic 
and  educational  aid. 

Under   De  Gaulle,  France  has  given 
evidence  that  many  varying  factors  can 


constitute  major  power  status,  factoi-s 
ranging  from  geography  and  numbers  of 
people  to  leader.ship  and  diplomatic  skill, 
degree  of  technological  advancement  and 
cultural  heritage.  Thus,  such  circum- 
stances as  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion and  area,  and  scarceness  of  natural 
resources  may  be  compensated  for  by  the 
quality  of  leadership,  scientific  achieve- 
ments, and  military  capability. 

President  de  Gaulle's  aim  is  to  place 
France  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  world's 
nations.  To  achieve  tliis  she  has  divested 
henself  of  colonial  liabilities;  adoi)tcd  an 
independent  status  within  the  West;  has 
steadily  championed  Europe— on  GauUist 
terms^ founded  on  the  conviction  that 
Europe  can  only  be  built  by  defining  its 
interest  distinct  from— but  not  neces- 
sarily oppo.sed  to— United  States  in- 
terests: has  promoted  French -Geiman 
reconciliation:  and  has  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic initiatives  which  have  impres.sed 
other  nations  with  the  realization  that 
France  cannot  be  ignored. 

Like  his  predece.s.sor.  De  Gaulle  is  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  France's 
favorable  strategic  position  iii  Europe 
and  of  her  "cultural  radiance  "  in  the 
world.  He  has  con.sistently  pursued  his 
vision  of  France  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  powers.  As  he  declared  on  the  open- 
ing page  of  volume  I  of  his  Memoires  de 
Guerre:  .  ^ 

The  positive  side  of  my  mind  convinces  !ne 
that  Fr.ince  is  not  really  herself  except  in  the 
front  ranlts.  that  only  vast  undertakings  are 
capable  of  setting  the  disintegrating  elements 
of  her  people.  In  short.  France  cannot  be 
France  wltliout  greatness. 

Three  aspects  of  increasing  French 
m-catness  should  be  briefly  considered: 
the  foreign  aid  program,  space  explora- 
tion, and  the  French  nuclear  and  missile 
proerams. 

The  French  foreign  aid  program  is  con- 
ceived of  in  terms  of  "a  certain  responsi- 
bility before  Histoi-y."  De  Gaulle  beUeves 
that  in  today's  world  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  disseminating  French 
influence  is  by  extending  to  the  former 
colonies  French  cultural,  technical,  and 
economic  assistance.  France  ranks  as  one 
of  the  major  dispensers  of  foreign  aid  in 
the  developing  countries.  In  terms  of  fi- 
nancial flow   as  a  percent  of   national 
income.    France    ranks    first   of   OECD 
members  in   aid   efforts  from    1960.   In 
terms  of  absolute  value,   France   ranks 
second  only  to  the  United  States.  French 
aid  has  generally  averaged  well  over  $800 
million,  and  the  level  of  aid  has  been  con- 
sistentlv  about  double  that  of  either  the 
United  kingdom  or  the  Federal  Republic 
of   Germany.   Countries  which   initially 
benefited   from   the    French    assistance 
program  were  in  the  franc  area.  These 
were  chieflv  the  States  of  North  Africa, 
Africa  South  of  the  Sahara  and  Mada- 
gascar. However,  since  1964.  French  as- 
sistance to  states  outside  the  franc  area 
has  increased  substantially.  Among  these 
latter  states  are  Cambodia.  Laos.  Viet- 
nam. Mexico.  Iran.  Greece.  India.  Ethi- 
opia, and  Pakistan.  In  addition.  Brazil 
and  Chile  are  also  recipients  of  French 
financial  aid  on  a  more  modest  scale. 

A  second  major  element  in  French 
power  is  its  outer  space  program,  a  joint 
military  and  civilian  effort.  France  has 
its  own  space  launch  facilities  and  vehi- 


cles together  with  an  advanced  satellite 
program   Her  scientists  and  technicians 
have  proved  that  French  industry  and 
science    are   capable   of   iJioducing   the 
components  of  the  standard  required  for 
space  exploration,  and  they  have  largely 
accomplished  this  without  the  aid  of  any 
other    power.    In    its    quest    to    explore 
outer  space.  France   has  laiuiched   five 
satellite's,  four  of  which  were  launched 
with   French   launchers.  Tlic  dates  for 
the    launchirgs   were:    November    1965: 
December    1965:     February    1966:    and 
two  in  February  1967.  Since  the  recent 
evacuation  of  the  Hammaguir  launch- 
ing range  in  the  Sahara  under  the  terms 
of  the  Evian  peace  agreement  of   1962, 
the    sub.sequent    move    to    the    Kouiu 
lauiKthing   ba.se  in  French   Guiana  lias 
creat<?d  a  temporary  pap  in  France  satel- 
lite launching  activity. 

France  is  now  moving  toward  second 
generation  space  programs  and  activi- 
ties. The  projected  I>-2  satellite  will 
weigh  180-200  iwunds  and  will  be  a  de- 
cisive step  forv  ard  in  French  space  tech- 
nology because  of  its  planned  guidance 
system  and  becau.se  it  will  be  an  "in- 
telligent" satellite  in  wliicli  tests  can  be 
conducted  and  controlled  by  means  of 
telecommand. 

Perhaps  no  other  factor  has  caused 
so  much  comment  in  and  out  of  France 
since  the  conclu.sion  of  the  Algerian  War 
than  the  development  of  the  French  nu- 
clear deterrent— the  force  de  frappc.  Tlic 
deterrent  is  a  part  of  the  French  mili- 
tary  policy  which   reflects  De  Gaulle  s 
distinctive  style  and  lofty  ambitions  to 
place  France  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
powers.   It  also  reflects  the  continuing 
search   for  security   throu^,h   less  mili- 
tary   and     political    dependence     ui>on 
others.  This  in  turn  has  resulted  from 
French  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
integrated  command  structure  in  NATO 
In  1959.  President  de  Gaulle  accelerated 
the   French   effort   to   produce   nuclear 
weapons.  His  push  for  the  program  is  a 
natural  reflection  on  his  belief  that   a 
nuclear  deterrent  is  absolutely  essential 
to  France's  independence  and  status  as 
a    great    power.    He    has    stre.s.sed    that 
France  can  have  no  political  independ- 
ence without  military  independence,  and 
that  such  military  independence  must  in- 
clude nuclear  weapons.  He  has  repeat- 
edly declared  liis  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican  commitment   to   defend   European 
cities  was  not   reliable  if   at   the  .same 
time  the  United  States  were  threatened 
with  desti-uclion.  As  De  Gaulle  declared 
in  April  1961: 

It  is  both  the  right  and  duty  of  the  con- 
tinental European  powers  to  have  their  own 
defense  It  is  intolerable  for  a  great  state  to 
have  its  destiny  subject  to  decisions  and  acts 
of  another  sU.te.  no  matter  how  friendly  it 
mav  be. 


Michel  Debre,  Prime  Minister  of 
F'-ance  from  1959  to  1962.  has  written 
that  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  helps 
France  "in  not  falling  down  to  the  level 
of  those  nations  who  would  not  be  asked 
for  their  opinion  regarding  world  prob- 
lems or  even  regarding  European  prob- 
lems." Tlie  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  France  reflects  the  possession  of 
a  scientific,  technological,  and  industrial 
potential  which  a  powerless  and  weak 
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nation  does  not  have.  The  force  de  frappe 
provides  France  with  international  pres- 
tige and  independence,  a  possible  trigger 
for  the  American  nuclear  arsenal,  in- 
creased influence  over  American  stra- 
tegic policy,  and  a  concrete  basis  for  the 
assertion  of  primacy  among  her  Euro- 
pean partners. 

France  envisions  three  stages  In  the 
development  of  its  strategic  nuclear 
force.  The  Hrst  stage,  and  the  only  one 
now  operational,  consists  of  Mirage  jet 
planes  carrying  60  to  80  kiloton  bombs. 
France  is  now  believed  to  have  planned 
for  a  force  of  02  Mirage  jets  which  are 
equipped  for  aerial  fueling  from  Ameri- 
can purchased  KC-135  tankers.  The  jet 
force  is  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  in 
1968.  to  be  superseded  in  late  1968  or 
1969  by  a  transitional,  or  second  stage  of 
strategic  surface-to-surface  ballistic  mis- 
siles set  up  in  scattered  hardened  sites. 
These  are  to  be  solid  fuel,  2,000  mile 
range  missiles,  which  will  carry  nuclear 
warheads  of  from  100  to  200  kilotons.  The 
third  stage  oi  the  strategic  nuclear  force 
is  a  force  of  nuclear-missile-launch- 
in?  submarines,  expected  to  become  op- 
erational between  1970  and  1973.  The 
fir.st  French  nuclear-powered  submarine 
was  launched  on  March  29,  1967.  Named 
the  Redoutable.  the  submarine  will  un- 
dertake its  first  sea  trials  in  late  1968  and 
is  expected  to  become  operational  in  1969 
or  1970.  When  operational,  the  Redout- 
able  will  carry  16  sea-to-air  ballistic 
mi.ssiles.  Its  first  missiles  will  have  fis- 
sion warheads  of  500  kiloton  strength 
only,  for  the  iMojected  more  powerful 
thermonuclear  or  fusion  warheads  are 
not  expected  to  be  ready  at  that  time. 
The  French  hope  to  test  their  first  ther- 
monuclear or  fusion  device  this  year  at 
the  South  Pacific  test  range  from  wliich 
they  ultimately  hope  to  produce  war- 
heads in  a  1-mesaton  range,  or  equiva- 
lent to  about  1  million  tons  of  TNT. 

The  second  in  their  scries  of  nuclear 
submarinos,  the  Terrible,  is  already  be- 
ing placed  on  the  stocks  and  is  expected 
to  enter  service  in  1972.  A  third  sub- 
marine is  scheduled  to  follow  in  1974  or 
1975.  It  is  expected  that  additional  sub- 
marines may  be  built.  The  strategic  nu- 
clear force  has  already  been  expanded 
from  its  original  goals.  The  Govemment 
'now  hopes  to  build  75  land-based  missiles 
rather  than  the  previously  forecast  50 
missiles.  The  French  are  also  develop- 
ing thpir  first  very  small  battlefield 
atomic  v>eapons. 

There  are  those  who  are  critical  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent,  believing  it  to  be  of  no 
military  significance.  Natiu-ally  the  pre- 
dominant importance  of  the  deterrent  is 
political.  It  provides  France  as  the  nu- 
cleus for  a  European  atomic  force.  Inter- 


editlon  of  International  Affairs  in  July 
1966: 

The  V.  S.  must  pay  far  more  attention  to 
the  views  of  the  French  than  Lf  they  pos- 
sessed only  conventional  arms.  Secondly. 
Prance  Is  potentially  In  a  situation  to  upset 
American  conceptions  of  flexible  response 
and  controlled  nuclear  war  since  these  de- 
p>eQd  ujjon  close  central  direction  of  alliance 
nuclear  forcee.  Third,  France  gains  a  flnger 
on  the  American  nuclear  trigger.  Given  the 
existing  International  structure,  the  U.  S.  Is 
committed  to  Prance  because  it  cannot  fore- 
seeably  allow  the  loss,  whether  through  sur- 
render or  annihilation.  Secure  In  this  knowl- 
edge, the  French  have  considerable  room  to 
manoeuvre. 

FR.\NCE,  THE  AtXIANCE,  AND  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Earlier  I  have  outlined  some  of  the  ir- 
ritants in  U.S.  and  Fi-ench  relations. 
However,  the  most  serious  irritant  has 
been  the  absolute  and  adamant  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  reform  the  NATO 
structure.  France  itself  before  De  Gaulle 
came  to  power,  indicated  she  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  organizational  structure. 
Many  French  troops  and  foreign  troops 
on  French  soil  were  under  the  command 
of  a  foreign  militaiy  officer.  Throughout 
NATO's  entire  20  years.  U.S.  officers  have 
always  held  the  two  supreme  command 
posts.  Of  the  10  principle  subordinate 
commands,  French  officers  have  never 
held  more  than  1.  United  Kingdom  of- 
ficers have  always  held  six  and  the  United 
States  the  remaining  three.  The  United 
States  attributed  French  complaints 
about  the  present  command  structure  to 
De  Gaulle,  not  realizing  that  there  were 
far  more  fundamental  reasons.  Tlie 
United  States  has  not  bothered  to  ask 
how  we  would  feel  if  the  situation  were 
reversed,  with  U.S.  officers  never  per- 
mitted to  hold  more  than  one  lonely  sub- 
ordinate command  post  in  the  entire 
structiu-e.  Despite  the  fact  that  France  is 
strate.2ically  located  from  the  standpoint 
of  alliance  organization,  force  deploy- 
ment, logistics,  and  geography,  the 
French  complaints — which  should  have 
received  serious,  courteous,  and  sympa- 
thetic attention— were  brushed  aside. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
fought  the  development  of  a  French 
nuclear  deterrent.  Some  of  the  obstacles 
we  have  erected  have  bordered  on  the 
childish,  especially  our  refusal  to  sell 
France  instruments  and  computers  be- 
cause they  might  have  been  used  for 
nuclear  tests  held  near  Tahiti.  These 
tactics  are  even  more  indefensible  in 
view  of  the  special  relationship"  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  continues  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  1959  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration undertook  the  obligation  to 
supply  enriched  uranium  fuel  for  the 
Cadarrache  plant.  The  plant  was  devel- 


national  prestige  provides  another  po-**  oping   a   nuclear   reactor   which   would 


litical  motivation.  The  possibility  of  a 
direct  United  States-U.S.S.R.  .settlement 
over  the  heads  of  the  Europeans — a  gen- 
uine tear  in  Paris  and  Bonn — is  to  be 
avoided  by  the  enhanced  prestige  and 
power  which  Prance  derives  from  nuclear 
possession.  The  most  crucial  aspect  of 
nuclear  weaiwns  is  the  influence  upon 
tlie  United  States  which  they  provide  for 
France. 

As  Robert  Lieber  pointed  out  In  "The 
French  Nuclear  Force"  in  the  London 


become  the  prototype  of  reactors  to  be 
installed  on  future  French  submarines 
of  the  Polaris  type.  This  agreement  was 
unilaterally  suspended  by  the  United 
•States  in  1964.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell  and 
■James  E.  Dougherty  writing  in  the  Poli- 
tics of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have  de- 
'scribed  the  French  viewpoint: 

The  French  have  argued  that  It  is  illogical 
to  withhold  from  a  trusted  ally  military 
secrets  which  are  well-known  to  the  chief 
adversary   of   the   alliance,   viz.,    the   USSR, 


and  that  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  may  really  mean  that,  when 
It  comes  to  certain  nuclear  questions  ^such 
as  the  avoidance  of  proliferation),  the 
United  States  Is  more  closely  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  than  France. 

■  Raymond  Aron,  certamly  no  Gaullist. 
confirms  this  statement  whtn  he  writes: 

The  privileged  position  of  Britain  in  the 
atomic  field  is  something  which  will  never 
be  accepted  In  Paris,  no  matter  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  power. 

■  Despite  numerous  conversations  with 
the  heads  of  other  NATO  states,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
■visited  personally  with  President  de 
Gaulle  except  for  13  minutes  following 
the  Kennedy  funeral  and  very  briefly  at 
the  funeral  of  former  German  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer.  Nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  courtesies  were  exchanged  at 
cither  meeting. 

■  When  President  de  Gaulle  withdrew 
France  from  the  integrated  command. 
U.S.  State  Department  officials  attempt- 
ed to  rationalize -by  stating  the  United 
States  had  wanted  to  introduce  NATO 
reforms  of  their  own  but  found  De  Gaulle 
uninterested  and  unwilling.  As  Charles 
Bartlett  and  Edward  Wehithal  wrote  in 
their  beok,  'Facing  the  Brink": 

No  formal  .\merican  proposal  of  sxibstan- 
tive  replies  to  De  Gaulle's  demands  for  treaty 
revision  have  been  made.  The  U.S.  continued 
to  temporize  in  the  hope  that  somethln<r 
mi^ht  turn  up:  De  Gaulle  might  die.  he  rould 
be  overthrown  by  the  electorate,  rebuffed  by 
the  .'\ssembly,  or  condemned  by  the  other 
thirteen  NATO  members. 

Until  his  resignation,  George  Ball, 
Under  Secretarj-  of  State  under  both 
Kennedy  and  Jolmson,  was  a  piimary 
obstacle  to  improving  relations  with 
France.  As  Bartlett  and  Weinthal  write: 

Ball  fervently  preached  that  GauUism  was 
evU.  that  it  was  a  destructive  force  keeping 
Germany  off  balance,  preventing  Britain  from 
plajing  its  rightful  role  In  Europe  and  ulti- 
mately leading  Germany  back  into  mili- 
tarism .ind  Europe  to  disaster.  He  was  fi.nnJy 
supported  in  this  view  by  former  Depul.- 
European  Chief,  Robert  Schaetzel,  and  Pol- 
icy-Planning Chief,  Plenry  Owens. 

On  June  22,  1966,  after  De  Gaulle  had 
be:n  in  Moscow  for  only  2  days.  Am- 
bassador Bohlen  reported  to  Johnson 
from  Paris  that  the  general  in  Mosco'.'' 
had  read  the  United  States  out  of  th.^ 
European  picture  and  allegedly  implied 
that  close  and  immediate  cooperation 
with  the  Soviets  was  desirable  forthwith 
in  "all  fields."  In  contrast  to  Bohlen's 
temporary  loss  of  the  sense  of  perspec- 
tive and  reality,  the  German  Ambassadoi' 
in  Moscow  reported  to  his  Government 
that  De  Gaulle  "stanchly  maintained  the 
West  German  position  on  all  problems 
discassed  and  that  Bonn  should  regard 
the  visit  as  a  great  success  for  the  West- 
ern cause,"  according  to  Bartlett  and 
Weinthal. 

Many  of  the  policies  advocated  by 
George  Ball  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
had  th»»  effect  of  imdermining  French- 
United  States  relations.  According  to 
usually  reliable  sources.  Ball  made  him- 
self the  final  authority  on  relations  with 
France.  Often  Ball  went  into  action 
without  presenting  alternatives  to  the 
President  or  Secretary  Rusk,   In  early 


1966  the  Under  Secretary  prepared  what 
has  been  called  a  personal  paper  on  how 
t^  handle  GauUism  and  De  Gaulle.  Bart- 
lett and  Weinthal  have  described  it: 

A  declaration  of  war  against  Gaulllsm  on 
the  CTOund  that  the  revival  of  national  rival- 
ries  which   It   spawned   would    only   end    in 
caUistrophe.  When  Ball's  paper  reached  tlie 
White  House,  all  references  to  -war'    on  De 
Gaulle    were    carefully    eliminated    by    the 
President.  But.  undaunted  by  setbacks.  Ball 
continued  to  advocate  his  French  policy  to 
the  end  of  his  stay  In  the  State  Department. 
Mr    Ball  has  since  been  named  U.S. 
^mbassador  to  the  U.N.  In  the  State  De- 
partment  the    able    and    knowlcdceable 
Eugene  Rost^w  has  ri.sen  m   influence. 
While  no  one  can  expect  a  major  miracle 
in  U  S.  relations  with  France,  there  is  at 
least  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  on  the  sev- 
enth   floor    of    the    State    Department. 
Evei-y  opportunity   .•should  be   seized  to 
build  good  will  with  France.  Although 
France  is  no  longer  within  the  integrated 
command    structure    of    NATO,    every 
effort    should    be    made    to    work    with 
France  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  De 
Gaulle  is  not  a  lonely  anachronism.  His 
policies  are  not  apt  to  disappear  from  the 
worid  scene  when  he  leaves  office.  As  I 
stated   in    1965    upon    my    return    from 
France  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
factfinding  mission  on  NATO; 

De  Gaulle  actually  rides  powerful  currents 
of  opinion  which  flow  throughout  all  of 
•Western  Europe,  and  the  problem  posed  by 
his  challenge  of  U.S.  policies  is  only  partially 
to  be  formulated  in  exclusively  French  terms. 


The  tragedy  for  the  United  State^  and 
for  N'^TO  is  that  it  "could  have  shown 
wisdom  and  skill  in  practical  diplomacy 
bv  meeting  De  Gaulle  !)art  of  the  way 
before  he  himself  decided  to  go  all  the 

way."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Fraiice 
is    politically,    !:;eopraphically,    morally 
and  mihtanlv  essential  to  the  coalition  of 
Atlantic  states,  the  United  States  has  not 
moved  in  an  imapinative  maimer  to  meet 
the  French  halfway.  French  criticism  of 
the   alliance   centers  on  the   integrated 
command  structure  and  the  limitation  of 
the  alliance  to  the  single  area  of  Europe, 
There  appear  to  be  few  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment  who    recocnize    the    vital    im- 
portance of  strengthening  our  position  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  Near  East  by  co- 
ordination of  poUcies  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance. 

Instead  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  coordination  on  extra  Euro- 
pean matters  is  neither  feasible  nor  de- 
sirable.   We    feel    indignant    at    seeing 
French  policies  coing  against  .American 
wishes  when  we  read  of  De  Gaulle's  criti- 
cal    statements     regarding      American 
moves  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  However,  we  did  not  consult  De 
Gaulle  on  Cuba— even  though  we  placed 
our  continental  European  troops  on  the 
highest  alert— and  thereby  endangered 
French  territory  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet- 
United  States  nuclear  confrontation.  Nor 
did  we  consult  with  the  French  in  July 
1958  at  the  time  of  the  concerted  Anglo- 
American  action  in  the  Near  East  follow- 
•  ing    the    Iraq    revolution.    The    United 
States  and  Britain  debarked  troops  in 
Lebanon  and  Jordan,  but  neither  felt  it 
desirable  to  ask  for  French  advice.  How- 
ever, France  had  a  legal  reason  for  ex- 


pecting consultation,  being  one  of  the 
three  powers  signing  the  1950  declara- 
tion on  the  maintenance  of  status  quo  in 
the  Near  East.  The  French  reaction  was 
especially  bitter  since  Lebanon  is  a  coun- 
ti-y  of  traditional  French  influence. 

An  additional  clement  has  now  been 
added  to  the  worsening  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  A  number 
of  Members  of  the  Congress— whose  mo- 
tives and  sincerity  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question— have  introduced  various  bills 
amendments,  and  resolutions  that  will 
tend  to  aggravate  our  relations  not  only 
with  France  but  with  other  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  including  many  of 
the  very  nations  who  recently  assisted  us 
in  the  gold  crisis.  Reaction  to  anti-Amer- 
ican statements  abroad  is  a  questionable 
basis  upon  which  to  base  ix)licy  or  enact 
legislation.  At  the  moment  the  most  seri- 
ous of  these   maneuvers  was  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  excise  tax  bill.  This 
amendment  was  designed  to  bar  Ameri- 
can gold  sales  to  countries  behind  in  their 
debt  payments,  including  World  War  I 
debts  Such  a  restriction  would  have  the 
gravest    implications    for    the    interna- 
tional monetai-y  system.   If  the  United 
States  were  to  place  conditions  on  its 
willingness  to  sell  gold  to  a  foreign  mone- 
taiT    authority— however    dcsivable    the 
condition  might  .seem  in  an  individual 
instance— the  lesult  would  be  to  make 
the   dollar  only   a  partially   convertible 
currency.   This  would   inevitably   shake 
confidence   in   the   continued   converti- 
bility of  the  dollar  and  hasten  the  run  on 
our  gold  holdings.  Ironically,  this  amend- 
ment hastens  the  very  thing  it  seeks  to 
prevent — a  run  on  our  gold  holdings. 

While  legal  justification  can  be  made 
for  resolutions  in  the  House  demanding 
payment  of   the  French  Worid  War  I 
debt   it  should  be  recognized  that  some 
very    .serious    practical    considerations 
argue  against  such  a  course  of  action. 
First  France  is  not  alone  in  being  delin- 
quent in  regard  to  this  indebtedness.  The 
United   Kingdom,   with   a   much   larger- 
total  as  well  as  a  longer  overdue  debt 
than  France.  Italy,  Belgium,  and  a  dozen 
or  so  other  debtor  countries,  also  have 
not  been  making  any  payments  on  their 
Worid  War  I  debts  to  the  United  States 
since  the  1931  moratorium.  Demanding 
French  payment  alone  on  the  debt  while 
refusing  similar  action  on  the  other  debts 
would   be   an   obviously   discriminatory 
move  To  make  identical  demands  also  of 
other  debtor  countries  would  aggravate 
for   most   of   them,   l)ut,   especially   for 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  their  own  al- 
ready serious  balance  of  payments,  not 
to  mention  the  internal  domestic  politi- 
cal consequences  of  such  an  action. 

The  crux  of  the  debt  situation  is  the 
original  reason  for  the  cessation  of  debt 
serving  as  claimed  by  France  and  other 
debtor  nations  after  the  1931  morato- 
rium, namely,  that  they  .lad  insulficient 
resources  for  the  continued  servicing  of 
the  debt  primarily  or  even  exclusively, 
because  of.  first,  the  drastic  reduction, 
and  late,  a  moratorium  on  German  rep- 
aration payments  to  the  Allied  Powers. 
While  the  question  of  German  i/Pfra- 
tions  as  the  source  of  repayment  of  Allied 
debts   to   the   United  States  was   never 
formally  expressed  as  a  Provision  of  the 
Allied  agreements  on  their  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States— and  the  United 


States  has  explicitly  rejected  such  an 
interpretation— the  Allied  debtor  coun- 
tries have  always  considered  these  two 
points  inseparably  connected. 

Further  complicating  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  German 
reparation  problem  has  been  deferred  by 
an  international  treaty  signed  in  1953 
until  sucli  time  as  the  entire  German 
problem  is  definitely  solved. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  i.ssue  must 
not  be  made  a  rallying  ciT  for  extremists 
and  dissidents  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic who  would  too  easily  forsake  the  in- 
stitutions and  interests  the  Western  na- 
tions share  in  common.  The  problem  of 
war  debt  should  be  resolved  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  relying  on  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil or  some  other  appropriate  forum, 
where  all  Atlantic  governments  con- 
cerned would  be  represented. 

NEW  INITIATIVES  TO  IMPROVE:  fRENCH  IIELATJONS 

A  high  priority  for  the  outgoing  John- 
son  administration   should  be   the   im- 
provement of  relations  with  our  oldest 
ally    Just  as  the  President  seeks  to  win 
the  peace  in  the  Far  East,  he  should  seek 
to  restore  Allied  unity  m  Europe.  A  reap- 
proachment  and  reconciliation  in  the  At- 
lantic community  would  be  a  most  signifi- 
cant legacy  for  President  Johnson's  suc- 
cessor. It  would  surely  earn  lor  Mr.  John- 
son a  i)crmanent  place  in  history  as  the 
man  who  restored  the  vitality  in  the  rela- 
tions among  North  Atlantic  nations.  I 
believe  the  kev  to  restoring  this  unity 
will  be  a  drawing  together  of  France  and 
the  United  States. 

The  past  of  neither  nation  is  free  of 
errors    The  interests  of  neither  nation 
is  served  by  perpetuating  these  errors. 
Common  interests  require  that  we  learn 
from  them.  The  conduct  of  our  two  na- 
tions reflects  the  national  i^urpo.ses  of 
each    and  it  is  important  that  differing 
aspirations  be  fully  and  sympathetically 
considered.  When  nations  agree  on  a  goal 
but  undertake  differing  ways  of  reaching 
it    reconciliation  of  these  divergent  ap- 
proaches should  always  be  iwssible.  This 
can  be  advanced  by  a  face-to- face  meet- 
ing  between  the   two  Chiefs  of   State. 
Surely  if  the  President,  whose  renuncia- 
tion of  personal  ambitions  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  divisiveness  in  this  counto'  was 
an  act  of  great  courage  and  humility^  is 
willing  to  discuss  peace  with  our  formida- 
ble adversary.  Ho  Chi   Minh,   then  he 
must  be  willing  to  discuss  unity  and  rec- 
onciliation with  the  leader  of  our  oldest 
ally     In    my    judgment    the    Pre.sident 
should  seek  at  once  a  personal  meeting 
with  President  de  Gaulle, 

Officials  within  the  Department  of 
State  and  in  the  Military  Establishment 
should  review  critically  our  policies  to- 
ward De  Gaulle— including  our  prohibi- 
tion on  assistance  to  the  nuclear  program 
of  France— and  determine  whether  these 
policies  are  genuinely  in  our  national 
interests.  It  would  appear  that  France 
is  now  entitled  to  the  same  nuclear  privi- 
leges long  accorded  to  Britain, 

The  United  States  could  move  at  once 
to  invite  France  to  participate  with  it  in 
a  joint  effort  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
This  joint  French-United  Stat«s  moon 
project  could  be  open  ended  so  that  other 
nations,  as  they  quaUfy  and  desire,  could 
become  partneic 
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Needless  and  unnecessary  criticism  of 
France,  its  people  and  its  leadership, 
sh;oa!d  be  discouraged. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  now  to  re- 
assure our  allies,  including  the  French, 
that  our  commitment  to  defend  Western 
Europe  is  automatic  and  ultimate.  • 

Our  Government,  recognizing  that 
F.ance  considers  participation  in  the 
mtegrated  military  command  to  be  un- 
acceptable. ^  should  actively  seek  a 
mutually  agieeable  means  of  coordi- 
nating the  defense  policies  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  closing  administration  and  its  of- 
ficials should  leave  to  the  successors  a 
full  and  detailed  analysis  of  its  problems 
and  experiences  with  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity so  tiiat  the  new  President  can 
profit  by  past  errors  and  successes. 

The  historian  Carlyle  believed  that  in 
the  final  analysis  history  was  determined 
not  by  ideology  or  events,  but  by  the  na- 
tion's leaders.  Their  force  of  personality, 
ambition,  capacity  for  leadership,  and 
breath,  of  vision,  he  wrote,  set  the  course 
©f  tha  world.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
ail  the  giants  of  history  have  died  or  are 
in  retirement.  The  Big  Three  of  the  War, 
Churchill.  Roosevelt,  and  Stalin  are  dead 
and  have  been  replaced  by  men  who  lack 
the  spark  of  greatness  their  predecessors 
possessed.  Men  such  as  Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev,  and  Ben  Gurion  have  left 
the  corridors  of  power  for  retirement, 
either  honorable  or  otherwise.  Of  all  the 
world's  leaders  only  De  Gaulle  still  has 
the  depth  of  vision,  the  grand  design, 
and  the  will  to  achieve  it.  His  majestic 
command  of  the  language,  presence,  and 
character  have  established  that  De 
Gaulle  is  the  soul  of  France.  Undaunted 
uy  the  grimness  of  the  times,  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  goal,  and  the  hostility  of  his 
allies,  he  pursues  the  greatness  of  France 
with  single-minded  dedication  and  de- 
terminaticn.  In  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  his  own  life.  De  Gaulle  has  reestab- 
lished France  as  a  major  power.  He  has 
told  his  counti-ymen  they  must  be  strong 
in  will,  strive,  seek.  find,  and  never  yield. 
Speaking  at  Bordeaux  in  April  1961.  he 
e.xhalted  France: 

Prance  must  fulfill  her  mission  as  a  world 
power.  We  are  everywhere  m  the  world.  There 
Is  no  corner  of  the  earth  where,  at  a  given 
v.me.  men  do  not  look  to  us  and  ask  what 
Pr.mce  says.  It  Is  a  great  responsibility  to  be 
Fr.ince,  the  humanizing  power  par  excellence. 

That  De  Gaulle  will  eventually  yield 
his  position  of  power  is  inevitable,  but 
his  irifluence  on  France  will  reverberate 
through  decades  he  shall  not  see.  The 
passing  of  Lincoln  did  not  end  the 
Union's  cause  nor  did  the  death  of  Lenin 
abort  communism.  The  eventual  demise 
of  the  general  will  not  result  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  American  hegemony 
over  France.  De  Gaulle  will  force  us  to 
remember  something  we  had  long  ago 
forgotten:  History  will  not  be  detern^ined 
in  Washington  and  Moscow  alone,  but 
also  in  London.  Rome.  Berlin.  Cairo, 
Paris,  and  a  dozen  of  other  major  capi- 
tals in  the  world.  Historians  will  judge 
whether  the  age  of  American  omnipo- 
tence ended  before  or  after  the  general 
attained  power,  but  they  will  agree  that 


he  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  chang- 
ing world  stage. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  April  17,  1968. 
To:  Hon  Paul  Findley. 

Prom:    Pauline   A.  Mian,   research  assistant. 
Via:  Chief.  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:  Chronology  of  Quebec-French  Rela- 
tions Since  July  1967. 

July  24.1967:  During  a  visit  to  Canada, 
President  de  Gaulle  shouts  "Vive  le  Quebec 
llbre."  a  separatist  slogan,  from  the  balcony 
of  City  Hall  in  Montreal. 

July  26,  1967:  De  Gaulle  cancels  trip  to 
Ottawa  and  returns  to  Paris,  after  having 
been  rebuked  by  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pear- 
son, who  termed  his  speech  as  "unaccep- 
table." At  a  farewell  luncheon  for  De  Gaulle, 
Mayor  Drapeau  of  Montreal  said:  "We  have 
learned  to  survive  two  hundred  years  by 
ourselves." 

July  31,  1967:  De  Gaulle  reasserts  his  belief 
that  French  Canadians  do  not  enjoy  "liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity."  and  proniises  them 
the  help  of  Prance  In  achieving  their  goals 
of  freedom  in  a  communique  issued  after  a 
cabinet  meeting. 

Augtist  23.  1967:  The  French  government 
announces  plans  for  "a  considerable  Increase" 
In  aid  to  Quebec.  The  proposed  assistance 
would  fall  within  the  scope  of  two  1965 
Franco-Canadian  agreements  that  provide 
for  educational,  cultural,  scientific,  technical 
and  artistic  exchanges.  Premier  Daniel  John- 
son of  Quebec  had  visited  Parts  in  June,  1967, 
and  had  agreed  on  nine  projects,  which  in- 
clude an  exchange  of  engineers  between 
Hydro-Quebec,  the  provlnclally  owned  power 
commission,  and  the  iirench  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Quebec  will  also  participate  scientifically 
and  financially  in  a  Joint  telecommunication 
satellite  that  will  beam  French  radio  and 
TV  to  North  America. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson  said  he 
"saw  nothing  to  be  disturbed  about"  In  the 
French  government's  annovmcement  which 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  1965  Franco- 
Canadian  agreements. 

A  long  text  signed  by  Sfty-two  Quebec  in- 
tellectuals was  sent  to  Paris  newspapers.  It 
calls  for  "indispensable  support  of  Prance" 
so  that  Quebec  might  "freely  choose  its  so- 
cial, cultural  and  political  destiny."  The  sig- 
natories included  professors,  writers,  clergy- 
men.  Journalists,   artists   and   labor   leaders. 

August  27.  1967:  Mr.  Claude  Ryan,  editor 
of  Montreal's  moderate  French-language 
newspaper,  Le  Devoir,  said  a  recent  poll  In- 
dicating a  majority  in  Quebec  approved  of 
the  Gfeeneral's  declaration  showed  "that  Que- 
bec aspires  to  a  greater  freedom  which  it 
hopes  to  be  able  to  find  within  Canada." 

September  15,  1967:  France  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  announced  wide  agreement 
on  further  cooperation  In  educational  and 
cultural  fields  after  five  days  of  talks  be- 
tween France's  Education  Minister.  Alain 
Peyrefltte.  and  provincial  officials  headed  by 
Premier  Daniel  Johnson.  The  agreements  in- 
clude an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships offered  by  Prance  to  Quebec  students, 
a  greater  use  in  Quebec  of  French  school 
and  university  textbooks  Joint  research  In 
hydrology,  electric  power,  nuclear  power, 
forestry,  fisheries  and  '.geophysics. 

September  17,  1967:  Rene  Levesque,  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  former 
liberal  administration  in  Quebec,  told  a 
party  meeting  that  he  favors  the  creation 
of  a  sovereign  Quebec  nation  independent  of, 
but  in  economic  partnership  with,  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

September  20.  1967:  Prance  announces 
the  establishment  of  a  special  political  part- 
nership with  Quebec,  including  regular  sum- 
mit meetings  between  the  two  governments. 
The  meetings  would  be  held  alternatively  In 


Paris  and  Quebec.  TliLs  partnership,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  equality  of  the  two  mem- 
bers, recalls  similar  provisions  in  the  Franco- 
German  treaty  of  1963. 

September  25.  1967:  L'Actlon.  a  Quebec 
City  newspaper,  publishes  a  timetable  for 
Independence  in  five  years  and  Identifies  the 
timetable  as  a  working  paper  of  the  policy 
committee  of  the  ruling  Union  Nationale 
Party  In  Quebec. 

September  26,  1967:  Quebec  Finance  Min- 
ister Paul  Dozois  explains  that  the  independ- 
ence plan,  which  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Party,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Party's 
jx>llcy  committee. 

October  7.  19C7:  Premier  Daniel  Johnson  fjf 
Quebec,  who  at  first  did  not  protest  General 
de  Gaulle's  remarks,  states  that  the  provinces 
desire  to  obtain  a  new  status  under  the 
Canadian  Constitution  could  be  fulfilled 
within  the  confederation  and  re-emphasizcci 
his  view  that  separatism  would  not  sol- e 
the  province's  problems  of  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

October  15.  1967:  Tlie  Quebec  Liberal  Fed- 
eration imanimously  rejected  separatism  as 
a  means  of  speeding  the  province's  drive  to- 
ward French  culturr.l  identification  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.  The  vote  resulted  :n 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Levesque  from  the 
Liberal  Party. 

November  27.  1967:  During  a  press  confer- 
ence De  Gaulle  states:  "That  Quebec  be  free 
Is  Indeed  what  is  at  issue."  Quebec  should  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  "sovereign"  state. 

December  1,  1967:  Prime  Minister  Lestor 
Pearson  qualified  General  de  Gaulle's  latest 
Intervention  in  Canada's  affairs  as  "intol- 
erable." 

December  5.  1967:  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturallsm  submit- 
ted Its  four-year  study  to  Prime  Minister 
Pearson,  recommending  that  the  status  of 
the  French  language  be  elevated  to  offlcli'l 
equality  with  English  to  preserve  the  100- 
year-old  confederation. 

January  6,  1968:  Four  Acadian  leaders  left 
for  Paris  at  De  Gaulle's  invitation,  to  dl.s- 
cus  cultural  aid.  Louis  Robtchaud.  New 
Brunswick's  Acadian  Premier,  raised  no  ob- 
jection, although  he  Is  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  movement  In  Quebec  to  divorce  French 
Canada  from  Enslish  Canada. 

January  11.  1968:  Prance  announces  plans 
to  finance  "Evangeline."  the  only  French- 
language  newspaper  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  some  250,000  Acadians  are 
concentrated.  The  circulation  of  "Evange- 
line" totals  only  10,000. 

February  5.  1968:  Premier  Daniel  Johnson 
of  Quebec,  attending  a  federal-provincial 
conference  aimed  at  revising  the  Canadian 
constitution,  called  for  a  new  charter  to  rec- 
ognize a  "two-partner"  Canada.  He  de- 
manded for  Quebec  a  bigger  share  of  the  fed- 
eral Government's  powers. 

March  27.  1968:  The  two  largest  national- 
ist movements  in  French-speaking  Quebec. 
the  Mouvement  Souverainete  et  Association, 
led  by  Rene  Levesque.  and  the  Rassemblc- 
ment  pour  I'lndependance  Nationale.  led  bv 
Pierre  Bourgault.  have  been  holding  a  series 
of  talks  in  Montreal,  debating  on  whether  to 
merge.  Of  the  two  groups,  Pierre  Bourgault's 
is  the  more  radical. 

A  group  of  Quebec  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  has  opened  a  countrywide 
campaign  against  separation  of  the  French- 
speaking  province  from  the  rest  of  Canada. 

April  7.  1968:  Following  his  election  as  the 
head  of  the  governing  Liberal  Party.  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau  gave  a  news  conference  in 
which  he  stated  that  "Canada  must  be  one." 
but  cultural  equality  must  be  achieved  be- 
tween English  and  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians. 

According  to  the  French  embassy  In  Wash- 
ington, the  French  consulate  in  Montreal  has 
been  a  consulate  general  for  many  years. 
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SOCIAL  SECLTRITY  AMKNUMENT 
The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frorn 
New  York  iMr.  HalpernI   is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my 
distincAiished  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
i.-ind  Fernand  St  Germain,  last  Thurs- 
day in  sixinsoring  a  most  worthy  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Tlie  bill  would  permit  full  retirement 
benefits  for  women  at  age  C2  if.  and  oiily 
if  they  have  contributed  to  the  social 
•c'curity  fund  for  120  quarters.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  quarters  is  the  equi- 
valent of  30  years. 

Under  existing  law,  women  are  eh- 
gible  to  receive  only  80  percent  of  their 
benefits  if  they  retire  at  age  62. 

I  do  not  consider  this  legislation  to 
be  a  handout.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  receive  full  retire- 
ment benefits  3  years  later,  at  age  65, 
having  contributed  only  18  quarters  and 
in  some  cases,  even  fewer  quarters  than 

Tlie  women  who  would  benefit  from 
this  bill  have  proven,  by  virtue  of  bav- 
in" paid  into  the  fund  for  30  years,  that 
thev  have  been  industrious  and  produc- 
tive contributors  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy In  this  f;reater  sense,  they  are 
owed  far  more  than  they  will  ever  re- 
ceive It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  would 
be  an  appropriate  and  meaningful  'rib- 
ute  to  their  long  labor,  as  well  as  incen- 
tive for  them  to  .^^ettle  back  to  a  well- 
deserved  rest  and  open  up  more  jobs  for 
youncer  people.  I  urge  every  Member  tx) 
■•Ive  this  measure  his  unstinting  support. 


THE  MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  CON- 
SERVATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ixjint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
dav  introQ-aced  a  bill  to  create  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range  plan  for  tlie  conser- 
vation and  development  of  om-  Nation  s 
marine  resouixcs.  including  the  resources 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  this  plan, 
known  as  the  Marine  Resources  and  Con- 
servation and  Development  Act,  some 
«300  million  per  vear  would  be  used  to 
develop  a  coordinated  Federal  program 
for  the  following  purposes : 

Water  pollution  abatement;  aquacul- 
ture— underwater  farming;  fisheries  de- 
velopment; oceanographic  research; 
hurricane  protection;  elimination  of 
beach  erosion;  sea  grant  colleges;  as  well 
as  a  wide  variety  of  other  marine  related 
uses  of  economic  benefit  to  our  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  States  as  well  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Marine  Resources  Conservation 
and  Development  Act  would  apply  old 
and  time-tested  conservation  principles 
to  the  new  and  rapidly  expanding  fron- 
tiers of  the  sea.  From  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, we  have  learned — often  through 
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tragic  errors— how  viUl  it  is  to  restore 
natural  resources  at  a  rate  commensu- 
rate with  the  rate  in  which  they  are  de- 
pleted Too  often,  while  nature  bestowed 
its  bounties  upon  us,  we  denied  to  nature 
the  very  ingredients  necessary  to  assure 
the  replenishment  or  replacement  of 
those  resources.  In  our  Nation's  interior 
we  have  .sren  forests  denuded,  farmlands 
turned  to  dust,  wildlife  wantonly  de- 
stroved.  But  fortunately  we  learned  a 
lesson— learned  of  the  need  for  con.ser- 
vation,  planning,  and  coordination. 

With  the  lessons  of  our  past  in  mind, 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Conservation 
Act  v.ould  require  that  the  rreat  bulk  of 
revenues  from  mineral  iModuction  on 
our  Nation's  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be 
turned  back  into  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources. 

Under  mv  bill,  the  precedents  which 
were  established  to  consen-e  our  Nation's 
interior  would  be  followed  to  conserve  its 
coastal  resources.  In  this  regard  the 
major  conservation  measure  established 
for'  the  interior  lands  has  been  the  .';o- 
called  reclamation  fund  which,  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  in  effect  rc- 
crivps  62'.  percent  of  the  moneys  de- 
rived from"  federally  owned  mineral  de- 
posits in  the  interior.  Under  the  same 
act.  the  State  which  owns  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  Federal  mineral  dtposits 
receives  37 '2  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Federal  lea.ses. 

My  proposal  would  apply  the  exact 
principle  and  the  exact  same  formula. 
Thus  under  my  bill  the  mini?ral  re- 
sources con.servation  and  development 
fund  would  receive  62 '2  iJercent  of  the 
proceeds  of  Federal  leases  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  with  the  balance  going  to 
the  State  off  whose  coast  the  mineral  de- 
posit is  located. 

My  bill  would  place  the  fund  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior would  create  an  advLsoi-y  board  com- 
posed of  experts  from  both  Government 
and  private  sectors,  whose  respective 
talents  would  assist  the  Secretary  in 
shaping  and  administering  the  broad  na- 
tional program  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
listed  above. 

For  the  infonnation  and  ea.sy  lefer- 
ence  of  interested  Members.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  Marine  Resources 
Conservation  and  Development  Act. 

H.R.   17369 
\  bill  to  create  a  Marine  Resources  Conserva- 
tion  and   Development   Fund:    to    provide 
for  the  distribution  of  revenues  from  Outer 
Continental,  Shelf    lands;    and    for    other 

BeT°en\ctcd  bv  the  Senate  and  llou^^e  0/ 
Revrrsentatives  of  the  Untied  States  0/  -4mrr- 
icain  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Resources  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Act". 

Sec  2  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  i43  U.S.C.  13381  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  9  DISPOSITION  of  Reventjes— (a) 
All  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums  paid  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  or  In"  connection  with  any  lease  on 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  period 
bCRinnlng  June  5.  1950.  and  ending  with  the 
dav  preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts. 


■(b)  All  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums 
paid  to  the  secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  or  In  connection  with  any  lease 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  f.ir  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  dat^  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  be  depo-^lted  In  the 
Treasurv  (^f  the  United  .States;  and  of  the 
amount  (.f  the  revenues  so  deposited  In  each 
llscal  vear  which  are  attributable  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Outer  Continental  Shell  adjacent 
to  anv  State — 

"(I)  G2':.  per  centum  shall  be  paid  by 
the  secretary  if  the  Treasury  Into  a  rpcclal 
fund  in  the  Treasury  Ui  be  known  as  the 
Marine  Resources  Con.-iervallon  and  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  use  as  provided  In  section  13: 

"C't  37V.  per  return  shall  he  paid  by  the 
'•c-rtl  irv  of  the  Treasury  to  such  adjacent 
st>te  U)  be  used  tor  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schofi'ls  or  public  roads  of  tuch  adjacent  .State, 
!is  the  legislature  t,f  such  adjacent  State  may 
direct. 

"(C)  Anv  moneys  paid  to  the-Scrrclary  or 
the  SccreUiry  of  the  Navy  under  <.r  In  ron- 
recllon  with  a  lease  but  held  in  escrow  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  a  controversy  as  to 
\vhethor  the  l.mds  on  .nccount  of  which  Buch 
nioncvs  arc  paid  constitute  part  ..f  the  Otiter 
Continental  bhclf  nhall.  to  the  extent  that 
.uch  lands  nre  utllmately  detrrmined  to  coii- 
slitutc  a  part  of  the  Out(?r  Continental  Shelf, 
be  distributed— 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  sul).<;ec1  ion  (a)  if 
paid  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  . 

"(■')  in  accordance  with  irUbspction  (bl  if 
paid  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section.". 

src  3.  I  a)  Nothing  contidned  In  ibis  Act 
or  in  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  In  any 
manner  any  right,  claim,  or  interest  of  any 
State  in  anv  lunds  received  before  the  dat<> 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  held  In 
escrow  pending  the  determination  of  anv 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  submerged 
lands  on  account  of  which  such  funds  are 
received  constitute  a  part  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  amrndmenti  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  any  claim 
of  anv  State  to  any  right,  title,  c.r  Interest  In. 
or  luiisdictlon  over,  any  submerged  lands. 

Sec  4.  The  Out*r  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  use  1338)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  18.  Marine  Resources  Conservation 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FTnd.— <a)  The  Marine 
Resources  Conservation  and  Development 
Fund  treated  bv  section  9(b)(1)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  as  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  for  use  bv  the  Secretary  for  Marine 
Resources  Conservation  and  Development 
proprams.  includlnp  pro-ams  for:  water  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  in  the  C.reat 
Lakes,  on  the  Continental  Shelves  and  in 
estuaries  and  other  are.is  immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto:  aquaculture;  prevention  of 
beach  erosion;  hurricane  protection:  aid  to 
.sea  prant  collepes:  fisheries  development:  de- 
velonment  and  maintenance  of  waterfront 
recreaWon  facilities;   and  oceanographic  re- 

S6fircli 

"(bi  Amounts  ^ade  av.illable  from  the 
Marine  Resources  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Fund  ^all  be  allocated  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  iturposes  dcscr  b^  in 
cub-pctlon  (ai  in  accordance  with  priorities, 
standards,  and  procedures  set  forth  in  reg- 
ulations which  shall  from  time  to  t>me  be 
nre-cribed  bv  him  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  "board  established  under  sub.sec- 
tion  let.  . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory board  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  section.  The  board  shal 
consist  of  officers  and  employees  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  persons 
-elected    by    the   Secretary    from    State    and 
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local  governments  and  the  private  sector, 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
special  knowledge  and  experience  In  activi- 
ties and  programs  described  in  subsection 
(a).  Members  of  the  board  from  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  who  shall  serve  at 
the  request'  of  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  involved,  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  board.  Members  of  the  board  selected 
from  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector^^  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  board,  shall  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  All  members  of  the  board, 
while  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
board  such  office  space  and  facilities,  and 
su(?te  secretarial,  clerical,  technical,  and 
other  assistance  and  such  informallon  and, 
data  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control, 
as  the  board  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
fimctions." 

Sec.  5.  Section  35  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  ta.  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil.  oil  shale,  gas.  and  sodium  oii  the 
public  domain."  approved  February  25.  1920 
(41  Stat.  450;  30  U.S.C.  191).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'ST'^  per  centum"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "52'.,  per  centum"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "30  per 
centum". 


FEDERAL  RESER\"ES  HIGH-INTER- 
EST RATES  GIVE  BANKS  LUSH 
WINDFALL  PROFITS  AND  1968 
PROMISES  MORE  OF  SAME 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
-  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  eco- 
nomic or  business  activity  is  more  af- 
fected %^ith  the  public  interest  tlian  is 
the  business  of  banking.  Money,  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  store  of  value. 
is  the  lifeblood  of  evei-y  economy.  The 
health  and  well-bein.u  of  every  person 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  money 
and  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 
For  these  reasons,  the  creation  of  money 
has  always  been  a  prerogative  of  the 
state,  whether  kingdom,  dictatorship  oF 
democracy.  Kings  and  dictators  today  as 
in  the  past  have  been  known  to  debase 
their  coinage  and  currency  to  the  great 
"harm  of  the  general  public.  In  a  democ- 
racy, money  and  banking  must  be  sei-vant 


to  the  people,  not  their  master.  For  ex- 
ample, the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
that  the  money  creating  power  of  our 
Government  shall  rest  with  the  Con- 
gress— the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple— as  part  of  our  lawmaking  responsi- 
bility— see  article  I.  section  8.  clause  5. 
There  was  good  reason  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  the  ratifying  States  in- 
sisted that  this  great  sovereign  power 
over  money  rest  with  not  just  one  man, 
or  a  small  group  of  men,  but  instead  with 
the  Congress.  The  money  power  was  con- 
signed by  the  Constitution  to  the  main- 
stream qf  representative  government. 

But  money  and  banking  always  have 
been  questions  of  controversy.  There  is 
always  the  danger  of  expropriation  of 
the  money  power  for  private  gain — be- 
cause when  used  for  selfish  purposes,  the 
profits  are  fantastic.  The  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic 63d  Congress  was  to  return  the 
money  power  to  an  oppressed  public  and 
for  reasonable  Government  supervision 
of  banking.  In  addition  to  express  pow- 
ers to  create  money  for  the  public  in- 
terest, the  Federal  Reserve  Act  also  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Reserve  to  periodi- 
cally examine  all  member  banks.  This 
new  agency  was  made  part  and  parcel 
of  the  executive  branch  and,  at  the  same 
time,  subject  to  general  congressional 
oversight  and  audit  of  its  public  func- 
tions. 

But  the  big  bankers  got  busy  as  soon 
as  the  ink  was  dry  in  the  statute  books. 
Through  weakening  amendments  in 
1927,  1933.  and  1935  public  control  over 
the  money  power  waned  as  the  bankers 
sought  to  recapture  their  influence. 
World  War  II  interrupted  their  time- 
table. However,  a  Democratic  President, 
although  a  great  President,  was  imable 
to  prevent  the  banker-Federal  Reserve 
coalition  resulting  in  the  infamous  1951 
accord.  This  imholy  alliance  culminated 
in  a  rapid  rise  in  interest  rates  starting 
in  1953.  Tliere  followed  three  serious 
tight-money,  high-interest-rate  eco- 
nomic recessions  during  the  ensuing  8- 
year  period. 

Banker  conti-ol  over  the  Federal  Re- 
serve always  results  in  liigh  interest  rates 
and  lush  ba^k  profits.  If  the  Federal  Re- 
.seiwe  is  supposed  to  be  "independent," 
although  the  act  fails  to  even  mention 
that  word,  should  it  not  be  independent 
of  banker  influence  most  of  all?  Actually, 
the  present  Federal  Resen-e-banker 
coalition  is  illegal,  even  if  all  Members  of 
Congress  were  aware,  and  approved  of  it. 
It  would  take  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  legalize  our  present  monetary 
.system.  David  McCord  Wright,  the  emi- 

NET  OPERATING  EARNINGS 
(Dollar  amounts  In  milhonsl 


nent  lawyer  and  political  scientist,  fir.st 
made  the  .same  point  over  30  years  ago 
when  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  was 
pushed  through  Congress  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association. 

Our  national  debt  is  greater  than  it 
oucht  to  be  by  dozens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lar.s  because  of  banker-dictated  interest 
rates  with  the  cooperation  of  the  PYd- 
eral  Reserve.  At  the  same  time,  bank 
profits  are  climbing  clear  out  of  sight. 
Since  the  war  against  Asian  communism 
began,  profiteering  in  money  has  reached 
the  iJoint  of  a  national  .scandal.  Will  it 
take  another  national  calamity  before 
the  money  ix)wer  is  returned  to  its  right- 
ful owners,  the  American  public,  or  will 
it  remain  forever  in  the  hands  of  the  big 
bankers? 

Banks  and  their  stockholders  enjoy 
many  substantial  benefits  from  the  pub- 
lic over  and  above  the  interest  they 
charge  on  loans.  First  of  all,  every  bank 
receives  its  charter  from  the  people, 
either  at  the  State  or  Federal  level,  and 
only  banks  may  offer  checking  accounts. 
Second,  bank  deposits  are  insured  by  a 
Federal  agency  at  virtually  no  cost  to  the 
banks,  with  an  additional  S3  billion  draw 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Third,  existing 
banks  are  protected  from  competition 
from  new  entrants  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness by  the  very  strict  chartering  policies 
of  State  and  Federal  officials.  Also,  bank 
earning  assets — checkbook  money  to  lend 
out — are  created  free  for  the  banks  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System — a  public 
agency. 

Furthei-more.  banks  enjoy  substantial 
State  and  Federal  tax  benefits  not  en- 
joyed by  other  businesses.  Thus,  banking 
is  not  only  an  industry  vitally  affecting 
the  public  interest,  but  it  is  probably  the 
most  highly  subsidized  industry  as  well. 
Currently,  interest  rates  are  at  their 
highest  level  in  40  years,  and  some  rates 
on  Government  securities  are  at  their 
highest  level  in  the  past  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent. 
I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  earnings  of  50  of  the  largest 
commercial  banks  comparing  1963  with 
1967  and  additional  data  comparin:-; 
bank  earning  to  other  industry  earnings. 
While  other  businesses  liave  been  caught 
in  a  cost-price  squeeze,  bankers  are  en- 
joying windfall,  wartime  profits  with 
prospects  for  more  of  the  same,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  April  1968  Monthly  Revie-.v 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  March  1968  issue  of 
Bank  Stock  Quarterly,  the  latter  observ- 
ing that  "Banks  are  operating  in  a  seli- 
er".s  market.  The  monetary  authorities 
have  turned  to  tighter  credit  and  towaiu 
higher  interest  rates." 


1.  First  National  City  Bank 

2.  Bank  of  America  N.T  &  S.A 

3.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A »*.. 

4.  Morgan  Guaranty  TAst  Co 

5.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 

6.  Chemical  New  York  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

7.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

3.  Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

9.  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co 

!0.  Bankers  Trust  Co -    

11.  Security  First  National  Bank.  LTV. 

12.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1967 

1963 

Increase 
(percent) 

$112.75 

$76. 94 

47 

130.26 

90.50 

44 

105.  47 

77.51 

36 

71.13 

48.68 

47 

62.39 

41.91 

48 

61.06 

44.62 

38 

45.49 

31.85 

44 

50.07 

36.14 

39 

39.08 

28.41 

39 

47.20 

31.23 

52 

41.30 

28.59 

45 

33.03 

21.91 

50 

13.  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  San  Francisco 528.28 

14.  Irving  Trust  Co.--- 22,27 

15.  National  Bank  of  Detroit 24.38 

16.  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank' 25,84 

17.  Cleveland  Trust  Co 22.22 

18.  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co 17.37 

19.  Harris  Trust  8i  Savings  Bank,  Chicago 13.12 

20.  Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas.... 13.26 

21.  Pittsburgh  National  Bank 15.08 

22.  Philadelphia  National  Bank 13.79 

23.  Seattle-First  National  Bank 15.02 

24.  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Co 13.33 


1963 

Increase 

(perceiil) 

520. 39 

40 

16.97 

31 

18.06 

35 

22.37 

16 

12.41 

82 

10.26 

71 

9.03 

45 

10.06 

32 

9.53 

57 

9.86 

39 

1U.68 

40 

9.48 

41 
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2i   National  City  Bank  ol  Cleveland }J 

2l'  Noilhprn  Trust  Co.,  Chicago - j'J' 

28  Giiard  Trust  Bank              {^'34 

J9  Wachovia  Bank  «.  Trust  Co JJ^'^, 

■)[1   Ban^  of  New  York -- -  n' 07 

31   Unttrt  Stales  U.'lion.l  Bank  of  Oregon HI 

37  Manufacturers  N,-Hon3l  Bank  of  Detroit ^f^ 

33  Provident  National  Bank .,-,, 

34'  Franklin  National  Bank.     .„•  j- 

35'Fidel.tv  Bank.  I'h.ladelphia  .------ — -  a  79 

3i  Crntial  National  Bank  o;  Ciei.eland »•" 

37  Uizens  &  Southern  National  Bank =>•"" 


1963 

Increase 

(percent) 

$9.28 

28 

9.44 

62 

7.51 

59 

9.15 

41 

7.43 

66 

6.31 

84 

7.41 

32 

7.43 

26 

5.87 

41 

10.27 

35 

5.42 

94 

4.84 

92 

5.35 

81 

Bank 


1967 


1963      Increase 
(percent) 


38   Bank  of  California  National  Association -•        $6.40 

39.  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co -  ^  ,'° 

40.  Valley  National  Bank  of  Arizona 

41  Fidelity  Union  Tiust  Co 

42  North  Caiolina  National  Bank    . 
43.  County  liust  Co  .  White  Pl.iins  . 

44  Fust  National  Bank  of  Atlanta- 

45  First  National  St.ite  Bank  of  New  Iciioy- 
46.  Manufactuiers  8.  Ti.ideisltu:,l  Co 
47    Ameiican  Hetchei  National  Bank  STiustCo 
<g   American  National  Bank  &  Tiust  Co,  ut  Chicago 

49.  Ameiican  Security  &  Tiusl  Co 

50.  First  National  Bank  ol  IWemphis 


£.40 

$4.80 

33 

7,76 

5.22 

48 

9.05 

6.65 

36 

s  5;' 

4.95 

72 

7  27 

4.99 

46 

7,  8b 

'..91 

(..(  ;. 

4  15 

4t) 

0  19 

4.41 

«1 

b,  11 

3  99 

53 

G.2J  . 

4,U5 

'..5 

I.  bl 

4,2a 

63 

7  72 

5.12 

51 

1..30 

3.25 

61 

I  This  bank  sustained  heavy  losses  on  the  n  ass  distiibutlon 


of  unsolicited  credit  cards,  many  ol  which  pnie  into  the  hands  ot  poor  credit  risks  and  dishonest  p5isons. 


Record  B.\.nk  Profits 
The  commercial  banking  pystem  operated 
in  a  much  more  favorable  environment  in 
19G7  than  in  1966.  Monetary  policy  was  rela- 
tivelv  easy,  and  banks  were  able  to  expand 
their  total  credit  and  to  recover  from  the 
deterioration  in  liquidity  experienced  In 
19C6  Even  in  the  face  of  near-record  rates 
in  the  money  and  capital  inarkeis.  particu- 
1  irlv  in  the  long-term  sector,  banks  recorded 
Hcreased  deposit  inflows  both  in  demand 
and  time  categories.  Under  these  generally 
favorable  circumstances.  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks  nationwide  increased  their 
net  current  operating  c.irnings  by  5  percent 
and  their  net  income  after  taxes  by  18  per- 
cent. 

Twelfth  District  member  banks,  however, 
departed  somewhat  from  the  national  pat- 
tern Tlieir  net  current  operating  earnings 
reached  a  record  $604  million,  but  this  rep- 
resented only  a  I'^-percent  gain  over  the 
1966  figure.  Tlie  effects  of  the  favorable  finan- 
cial atmosphere  were  otrset  for  many  major 
Western  banks  by  sharp  increases  in  costs, 
related  to  the  introduction  of  credit-card 
programs,  the  installation  of  second-  or 
third-generation  computers,  and  expanded 
building  programs.  On  the  other  hand.  Dis- 
trict banks'  security  losses  were  sharply  re- 
duced over  the  year,  and  net  income  after 
taxes  thus  soared  to  $351  million— 20  per- 
cent above  the  1966  figure  and  12  percent 
above  the  previous   (1965)    peak. 

Loan  portfolios.  .<:ecurity  portfolios,  and  all 
other  sources  of  revenue  contributed  to  the 
1967  Increase  in  District  banks'  operating 
revenues.  Even  so,  this  gain  exceeded  the 
rise  in  current  expenses  by  only  a  small 
margin.  The  largest  item  of  bank  expense- 
interest  on  time  deposits— continued  its  up- 
ward trend,  but  at  a  decelerated  rate.  How- 
ever, wage  costs  and  other  miscellaneous 
costs  increased  rapidly. 

Paradoxically,  1966's  poor  profit  experience 
was  a  major  contributor  to  I967's  large  net 
profit,  since  the  heavy  capital  losses  on  secu- 
rities taken  by  District  banks  in  1966  (some 
of  which  represented  !?hifts  in  holdings  for 
l.ix  purposes)  placed  them  in  a  much  better 
position  to  hold  down  security  losses  in  the 
following  year.  Furthermore,  the  reinvest- 
ment of  funds  from  these  earlier  s.iles  into 
higher-yielding  issues  contributed  substan- 
tially to  1967's  25-percent  increase  in  secu- 
rity revenues. 


percent  in  1966.  But  Interest  from  ."lecurltlcs 
made  up  over  one-third  of  the  1967  revenue 
incre:i.se — in  contrast  to  a  mere  7  percent 
In  1966,  when  banks  reduced  their  security 
holdings  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  loan 
demand. 

Last  year's  rise  in  loan  Income  was  due 
to  a  combination  of  expanded  loan  port- 
folios and  an  increase  In  the  average  rate  of 
return.  However,  the  5-percent  expansion  in 
loan  volume  fell  one  percent  short  of  the 
1966  gaiii,  and  the  average  rate  of  return  on 
loans  rose  only  14  basis  points— far  less  than 
the  dramatic  32-basis  point  increase  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  1967  rise  in  the  average  rate  of  re- 
turn, to  6.87  percent,  developed  in  the  lace 
of  two  reductions  in  the  prime  loan  rate. 
(This  rate,  oUered  to  key  business  custom- 
ers, dropped  from  6  to  5%   percent  in  late 


January  and  to  5'.j  percent  in  late  March, 
but  then  returned  again  t^  6  percent  on 
November  20)  However,  banks  benehtted 
from  the  carryover  of  loans  made  in  1966. 
which  bore  sharply  higher  rites  than  loans 
maue  in  other  recent  years. 

SOARING  sEcrarry  revenue 
District  member  banks  added  over  $2  bil- 
lion to  their  security  portfolios  In  1967  as  a 
result  ol  easing  monetary  policy  and  slack- 
ened loan  demand  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Obviously,  this  20-pcrcent  increase  in 
holdings  was  a  major  cause  of  the  sharply 
higher  earnings  from  securities.  It  also  was 
a  factor  contributing  to  the  increase  in  net 
profits,  since  about  three-fourths  of  the 
increase  in  security  revenues  came  from 
bank  portfolios  of  t.ax-exempt  municipal  ob- 
ligations, which  expanded  30  percent  last 
year. 


PERCENT  CHANGES  IN  SELECTED  EARNINGS  AND  tXPEt^SE  ITEIIflS  OF  12  DISTRICT  MEMBER  BANKS 


All 


niaiRest' 


1966  67      1965-66      1966  67      1965  66 


Other 
1966  67      1965  66 


Earnings  on  loans - ,'tfi 

Interest  and  dividends  on  securities ■*■,     , 

US.  Government +1?, 

Other +35-7 

Service  charr.es  on  deposit  accounts Toe 

Trust  department  earnings -t-8.5 


Other  earnings. 


4-32.3 


4-14.4 
-i5.6 
-7.0 

4-24.6 
16.9 
4-8. 6 

->  24.2 


4  6.1 
(28.8 
4-18.7 
+38.9 
.  +4. 8 
•--8.5 
'33. 3 


4-14.3 

44.0 
-10.3 
4-23.8 

-r5  9 

•  7.5 

4-27.6 


18.2 

4  12.7 
-1-8.1 

4  19.0 
-»  9.  4 
-8,0 

4  21.1 


+  14.4 
-112.1 

4  4.4 
-»  28.  8 
•  11.0 
-,  15.5 

4-7.6 


Total  earnings +111-0        +12-6        +1^ +"3 


4  9.4 


4  13.  7 


Salar:e<;  and  wages 

InteiEjl  on  time  deposits 

Other  expenses 

Total  expenses 

Net  current  eainmgs 

Net  profits  before  income  taxes 

Taxes  on  net  income 

Net  ptolit  alter  taxes 

Cash  divi 


+9.2 

4-14.7 
4-11.2 


4-7.8 
-1^17.9 
'14.8 


■  12  2 

■  I  6 

4-11.  1 

-7  9 

19.8 


dends  declared- 4-10.3 


-  14.0 
-7.5 
-7.0 
-9.7 
-6  0 
4-.  5 


4-9.3 

+7.8 

+14.7 

4  17.6 

+  11.6 

-,15.1 

412.5 

+  13.9 

-1.3 

4  6.9 

+12.4 

-7.8 

-9.4 

-9.3 

■22.5 

-7.2 

+11.0 

-.2 

-8.9         t8.U 

14.6        +19.7 

-9.4        4  14.0 


-i  11.3 
•2.9 
-i5.9 
-2.8 
■^9.9 
+6.9 


-4  14  6 

-•  10  0 

-3.52 

-9.5 

-  4 

4  3.9 


1  Includes  all  district  member  banks  with  total  deposiU  ol  $500,000,000  and  oyer  as  of  Dec  30,  1967, 
Sojrce;  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


HIGHER    LO.\N    INCOME 

Current    operating    revenues    of 


District 
member  banks  totaled  $2.8  billion  in  1967, 
for  a  10-percent  incre.tse  over  the  previous 
(1966)  record.  Reflecting  changes  in  the  fi- 
nancial climate,  the  revenue  "mix"  differed 
markedly  from  that  in  the  preceding  year. 
Loan  income  accounted  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  gain  last  year,  compared  with  80 


District  banks  also  reaped  benefits  from 
the  liigher  vlelds  borne  by  their  1967  acqui- 
sitions and  from  the  earlier  restructuring  of 
their  portfolios.  Banks  realized  an  average 
yield  of  4.56  percent  on  U.S.  Government 
securities  in  1907—64  basis  points  above 
their  1966  rate  of  return— and  an  average 
( before- t.>.x)  yield  on  other  securities  of  3.77 
percent— up  35  b.asis  points.  In  view  of  these 
rate  developments,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
income  from  securities  last  year  represented 
a  much  larger  .share  of  total  operating  earn- 
ings of  Western  banks. 

All  other  itemized  sources  of  income,  in- 
cluding earnings  from  service  charges  on  de- 
posits and  trust  functions,  also  rose  in  1967. 
The  fastest  growing  item  was  "other  current 
revenue,"  which  increased  by  one-third  over 
the      1966     figure.     Pro.lts     from     foreign 


branches  are  included  in  this  category,  so 
the  expanded  fiarticipation  of  District  banks 
in  foreign  operations  accounts,  at  least  In 
part,  for  the  large  Increases  reported  under 
this  revenue  item  in  recent  years. 

RAPID     TIME-DEPOSIT     GROWTH 

Disl.-ict  bank  expenses  reached  a  record 
$2.5  biUion  in  1967.  for  a  12-perccnt  year- 
to-year  increase.  Interest  cxpeii.se  on  time 
deposits  again  was  the  major  cost  item,  as 
could  be  expected  from  the  10-perccnt  in- 
crease in  the  inflow  of  timc-.ind-.savings  de- 
poiiis.  But  the  cost  increase  could  have  been 
even  greater;  a  large  share  of  the  inflows 
went  into  savings  deposits,  which  tarn  lower 
rates  than  other  time  deposits,  while  a  slow- 
down developed  in  the  struggle  for  deposits 
through  higher-paying  certificates  which  had 
dominated  the  two  preceding  years. 
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SELECTED  RESOURCE  AND  LIABILITY  ITEMS  OF  ALL  MEMBER 
BANKS.  I2TH   DISTRICT,    DEC    30,    1967 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi  i 


As  ot      As  of 

Dec.  30,  Dec  31. 

1967  >       1966 


Changes  from 
Dec  31,  1966 

Dollars     Percent 


Net  loans  and  invest- 
ments ■  ...  46.073 

Loans  and  discounts. 

net- .    -  32,476 

Commercial  and 

industrial  loans  ..  12,307 

Agricultural  loans  ..     1.326 

Real  estate  loans   ..     9,831 

Loans  to  individuals.     6,388 

U  S  Government 

obligations 6,038 

Other  securities 7,559 

Total  assets     57.246 

Total  deposits 50,778 

Demand  deposits 22,293 

Total  lime  and  sav- 
ings deposits 28,485 

Savings 16.260 

Other  time.  IPC. 8,022 

Capital  accounts.... 3,789 


42.284 


3.789 


30.931       f  1.545 


'8.96 
4.99 


11,282 

'U025 

-9.09 

1.271 

-'55 

r4.33 

9,535 

•296 

►  3.10 

6,074 

:-314 

-5.17 

5.545 

f493 

8.89 

5,808 

-i^l,751 

^30.  15 

52. 392 

•4,854 

•9.26 

46,111 

■  4.667 

-  10.12 

20, 298 

■  1.995 

•9.83 

25,813 

•2.672 

•  10.  35 

15,727 

-533 

-3.39 

6,407 

-  1.615 

^25.21 

3.665 

:-124 

t3.38 

'  Preliminary.      ' 

-  Total  loans  (including  Federal  lunds  sold)  minus  valuation 

reserves.  Selected  loan  items  which  follow  are  reported  gross. 

Oote:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  lounding. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ot  San  Francisco. 

In  1967.  the  avemge  rate  of  interest  p.iid  by 
Western  banks  on  their  time-and-savings 
deposits  was  4  39  percent — a  21-basic-polnt 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  rate.  But 
this  increase  fell  well  below  the  increases  of 
26  and  37  basis  points,  respectively,  recorded 
In  the  two  preceding  years.  Besides,  banks 
last  year  benefitted  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  yield  realized  on  bank  holdings  of 
U.S.  Government  securities  exceeded  by  17 
basis  pKJints  the  average  interest  paid  on 
deposits. 

^ 

(Prom  the  Bank  Stock  Quarterly, 
March  19681 

How  Banks  Are  Doing 
Despite  international  monetary  disloca- 
tions, as  have  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
Thirties,  commercial  banks  are  functioning 
normally.  cc>ntinuing  to  provide  credit  and 
senices  to  tne  domestic  economy.  From  No- 
vember 18.  1967  when  Great  Britain  devalued 
the  pound,  to  March  17  when  the  seven- 
nation  gold  pool  stopped  selling  gold  in  the 
London  market,  the  United  States  gold  stock 
shrank    by    about   $2    billion.    On    March    18 


Congress  removed  the  25  per  cent  gold  cover 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  note,  freeing  about 
$11  billion  of  gold.  This  gold  now  is  avail- 
able to  meet  claims  of  foreign  central  banks 
at  $35.00  an  ounce.  Removal  of  the  gold  cover 
need  not  restrict  growth  of  bank  credit  and 
expansion  of  the  money  supply. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  rests  on  faith  in 
the  fiscal  integrity  and  unimpaired  credit  of 
the  United  States  Government.  At  stake  is 
the  value  of  future  payments  to  Individuals 
and  families  under  Sooial  Security,  other 
public  and  private  pension  trusts,  .savings, 
insurance,  and  other  contractual  plans. 

The  aftermath  of  sterling's  devaluation 
and  the  gold  run  on  the  dollar  finds  the  bank 
rate  up  a  full  point,  to  7'2  per  cent  from  6V2 
per  cent  at  the  Bank  of  England,  while  the 
rate  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  stands  at 
5  per  cent,  up  from  4  per  cent.  Tlie  British 
rate  was  jumped  to  8  per  cent  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  then  lowered  to  71^  per  cent  on 
March  21  with  the  publication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's new  austerity  measures.  The  U.S. 
rate  was  raised  to  4I2  per  cent  on  November 
19.  and  to  5  per  cent  on  March  17  Com- 
mercial banks  increased  their  lending  rate  to 
prime  borrowers  to  6  per  cent  from  5'.j  per 
cent  on  November  20.  In  the  wake  of  the 
discount  rate  changes,  all  open  market  rates 
advanced. 

Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  has 
shifted  toward  restraint.  Reserve  require- 
ments against  time  and  savings  deposits  were 
increased  in  January,  immobilizing  about 
$550  million  of  member  bank  funds.  The 
System  has  moved  the  member  banks  from 
a  *261  million  "net  free"  reserve  position  in 
September  to  an  estimated  net  borrowed" 
position  of  $305  million  in  March,  a  swing 
of  $566  million  in  six  months.  These  and 
other  restrictive  actions  have  slowed  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  and  the  volume 
of  bank  reserves,  which  in  the  previous  12 
months  had  expanded  6  2  per  cent  and  9.7 
per  cent  respectively.  The  Federal  Reserve, 
moving  catitlously,  has  refrained  from  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  which  com- 
mercial banks  can  pay  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  (Regulation  Q) .  Member  banks  were 
advised  in  November  that  borrowing  for  pur- 
poses of  meeting  market  pressures  is  a  proper 
use  of  the  discount  window. 

The  demand  for  the  banking  industry's 
prodtict — bank  credit  and  bank  services — will 
continue  to  grow,  and  perhaps  accelerate.  In 
1967  bank  credit  outstanding  ( total  loans  and 
investments)  at  all  commercial  banks  rose 
to  $358.6  billion,  an  increase  of  $36  billion  or 
11.1  per  cent. 


Banks  are  operating  in  a  seller's  market. 
The  monetary  authorities  have  turned  to 
tighter  credit  and  toward  higher  interest 
rates.  The  differential  between  intere.st 
earned  and  interest  paid  is  moving  favorably. 
Customers,  anxious  to  build  strong  rel.ition- 
ships  with  their  banks,  are  maintaining 
larger  balances.  This  may  explain  the  rising 
trend  in  demand  deposits,  as  evidenced  in 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 
figures.  Even  after  imposition  of  the  proposed 
10  per  cent  tax  surcharge,  the  conjunction 
of  a  more  profitable  margin  and  a  rising 
volume  of  loans  and  investments  should 
create  opporttinilies  for  further  gains  in  bank 
earnings. 

,  SIXTH    CONSECUTIVE    INCRE.\SE 

Commercial  banks  are  olT  to  a  good  .start 
for  another  prosperous  year.  Combined  tin-t 
quarter  net  operating  earnings  of  25  hiree 
representative  banks — seven  in  New  York 
City  and  18  in  other  principal  centers— are 
up  12  per  cent  from  the  $248  million  earned 
in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  All 
banks  are  showing  improvement.  Individual 
gains  range  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 

Taken  together,  earnings  for  the  full  year 
1968  are  forecast,  on  the  basis  of  prevailing 
tax  rates,  at  $1,145  million,  an  increase  nf 
$112  million  or  10.9  per  cent  from  the  $1.032  9 
million  reported  for  1967.  In  1967  earnings 
rose  $80.7  million,  or  8.3  per  cent. 

This  year's  projected  earnings  for  the  25- 
bank  group  will  mark  the  sixth  consecutive 
annual  increase,  a  compound  growth  rate  for 
the  1962-1968  period  of  8.8  per  cent  per 
annum.  Earnings  on  common  capital  ac- 
counts, the  published  stockholders'  eqtiity, 
are  running  at  the  rale  of  about  H8  per 
cent,  up  from  11.33  per  cent  in  1967,  and  9.44 
per  cent  In  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decernber  6.  1965.  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  interest 
rates  to  the  highe.st  level  in  about  40 
year.s. 

For  the  2-year  period  since  interest 
rates  were  increased  in  1965.  the  bank.s 
listed  by  Standard  &  Poor's,  Inc.  in- 
creased average  earnings  for  1967  more 
than  20.5  percent  above  the  average 
earnings  of  1965.  This  compares  with  an 
increase  of  2.2  percent  in  average  earn- 
ings for  the  30  companies  listed  in  the 
Dow-Jones  indu.strial  average  for  1967  as 
compared  to  1965. 


EARNINGS  OF  STOCKS  LISTED    N  DOW-JONES  INDUSTRIAL  AVERAGE 
[Standard  &  Poor's  May  1968  Stock  Guidel 


1963        1964        1955        1966        1%7 


Allied  Chemical \..      2.68 


Alcoa 

American  Can 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

American  Tobacco 

Anaconda.-    - 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Chrysler  

Du  Pont  

Eastman  Kocak 

General  tiectric 

General  Feeds  

General  Motors  

Goodyear  .  

International  Harvester 

International  Nickel 


2.27 
2.56 
3.03 
2.51 
2.08 
.16 
4.23 
10.05 
1.88 
3.14 
3.33 
5.55 
2.32 
2.29 
3.61 


2.91 
2.72 
2.70 
3.24 
2.69 
2.63 
.29 
5.50 
10.03 
2.32 
3.25 
3.44 
6.05 
2.81 
3.39 
4.59 


3.03 
3.41 
3.61 
3.41 
2.88 
3.64 
.20 
5.44 
8.63 
3.07 
3.93 
3.73 
7.41 
3.06 
3.36 
4.85 


25 

83 

12 

69 

01 

99 

.67 

4.16 

8.23 

4.30 

3.75 

3.93 

6.24 

3.31 

3.86 

3.98 


2.50 
4.88 
4.18 
3.79 
3.15 
4.31 
.80 
4.35 


1963        1964        1965        1966        1967 


4.76 


International  Paper.  .._ 1.48 

Johns-Manvilie 

Owens-Illinois - 

Procter  &  Gamble.. 

Sears  Roebuck _ 

Standard  Oil  of  Calitornia '.... 

Standard  Oil  o   New  Jersey , 

Swift&Co 

Texaco  

Union  Carbide 

United  Aircraft     ._ _ 

United  States  Steel 3.30 

Westinghouse  Electric 

Woolwailh_ 

Total....- - 


1.48 

1.85 

1.96 

2,40 

2.03 

3.25 

3  78 

4,03 

4,50 

3.91 

2.18 

2.73 

3.38 

3.51 

2.92 

2.75 

2.99 

3.06 

3.47 

4.C8 

1.72 

1.98 

2.08 

2.38 

2.51 

4.29 

4.60 

5.15 

4.97 

5.22 

4.74 

4.87 

4.74 

5,06 

5.54 

1.43 

2.09 

1.31 

1.60 

2.20 

.       4.24 

4.27 

4.71 

5.12 

5.57 

.      2.66 

3.14 

3.76 

3.97 

2.62 

.      2.08 

2.82 

4-33 

4,01 

4.80 

3.30 

3.91 

4.62 

4.60 

3.19 

.      1.28 

2.05 
1.99 

2.83 
2.41 

3.16 

2.34 

3.21 

.      1.75 

2.29 

.     88. 74 

101.63 

112.11 

118.41 

114.58 

For  the  2-year  period  since  the  Federal 
Resene  Board  increased  interest  rates  on 
December  6.  1965,  the  105  utilities  listed 
bv  Standard  &  Poor's,  Inc..  had  an  aver- 


age gain  of  only  10.6  percent  for  1967 
over  1965  earnings.  The  earnings  gain 
for  these  same  utilities  for  1965  over  1963 
had  been  17.4  percent,  which  covered  the 


period  immediately  prior  to  the  effect  of 
the  interest  increases  on  December  6. 
1965. 


CONGRIiSSlOXAL  RrtORO-    IKHJSE 

EARNINGS  OF  UTILITY  STOCKS  LISTED  BY  STANDARD  AND  POOR'S.  INC. 


:;<!"' 


1963       1964       1965 


1966       1967 


Arizona  Public  Service. 1-J9 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power -"^ 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric •" 

Bangor  Hydro-Electric  .          1-^" 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light ' ^-o' 

Boston  Edison       _    --     --  f '  ■? 

Carolina  Power  &  Light           -. ' 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric ■   o 

Central  Illinois  Light     - • '^ 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service - '■  " 

Central  Louisiana  Electric ■  j^ 

Central  Maine  Power    .     • '^ 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service }■'' 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric '-^J 

Cdizens  Utildies  -. V^ 

Cleveland  Electric  llluminatmg...,. » 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric '■«" 

Commonwealth  Edison ^- ^ 

Community  Public  Service. .^-- '"o 

Consolidated  Edison - ^-Yi 

/'_-,-..  r«nre    PAl«/or                                                        . I  .  30 

....  1.45 

„...  1.11 

".■."/■''.".I" 1.60 

Duke  Power \-^l 

Duquesne  Light .    {■„ 

1  astern  Utilities  Association '■':= 

[iD.icnPlorlrir                                                --.... . •  '  ^ 


1.52 
.72 
1.78 
1.38 
2.44 
2.22 
1.60 
1.82 


1.34 
.80 
1.99 

1.50 


Consumers  Power 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  . . 
Delmarva  Power  &  Light. 
Detroit  Edison 


El  Paso  Electric 

Impire  District  Electric 

f  ilchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light... 

Florida  Power        , -- 

Florida  Power  &  Light 

Green  Mountain  Power '-"^ 

Gull  States  Utilities... - ,■" 

Hawaiian  Electric  - '•'' 

Houston  Light  &  Power 

Idaho  Power     ,         

Illinois  Power.   

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light 

Interstate  Power 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power 
iowa-lliinois  Gas  &  Electric 

Iowa  Power  8.  Light 

Iowa  Public  Service 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities 


1.70 
3.60 
1.59 
2.54 
1.05 


1.54 
1.50 
1.80 
1.57 
1.30 
1.51 
1.51 
1.74 
1.53 
1.40 


45 

33 

90 

23 

62 

53 

89 

93 

04 

2.41 

2.20 

2.21 

2.24 

1.61 

1.20 

1.80 

1.48 

1.81 

1.54 

.77 

1.82 

3.84 

1.77 

2.83 

1.16 

.89 

1.39 

1.70 

1.69 

1.98 

1.60 

1.43 

1.60 


lUWfl    OUUIHCIM     VJMIIKVJ.  .   .                                                 „      .. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light '■ '^ 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric {• '' 

Kansas  Power  8.  Light.. - - }•" 

Kentucky  Utilities }•"' 

Lake  Superior  District  Power • '^ 

Long  Island  Lighting - \ll 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric - {•°" 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric - '■'' 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light - '■^'> 


76 

92 

67 

53 

27 

79 

50 

1.87 

1,78 

1.45 

1.75 

1,20 

1.53 


64 
35 
80 
95 
6(1 
42 
00 
1.38 
1.62 
1.72 
1,03 
2.26 
2.31 
2.61 
2.14 
2.42 
2.58 
1.74 
1.38 
2.00 
1.66 
1.91 
1.70 
.87 
1.95 
4.05 
1.99 
2.87 
1.26 
1.01 
1.37 
1.99 
1.84 
2,  12 
1,79 
1.44 
1.80 
1.87 
2,08 
1.84 
1.76 
2.34 
1,84 
1,58 
2.06 
1,85 
1.56 
1.87 
1.27 
1.56 


1.41 

.74 
2.10 
1.62 
2.71 
2.57 
1.87 
2.08 

1.68 

1.50 

1.08 

1.41 

1.65 

1.84 

1.15 

2.50 

2.42 

2.82 

1.99 

2.31 

2.81 

1.92 

1.42 

2.15 

1.72 

2.00 

1.88 
.91 

2.07 

4.22 

2.12 

3.29 

1.29 

1.15 

1  63 

2.01 

2.05 

2,25 

2.08  ■ 

1.61 

1.90 

1.95 

2.20 

2.00 

1.98 

2.47 

1,96 

1  69 

2,24 

1  95 

1,67 

2.08 

1   14 

1.69 


1963 


1964        1965        1966        1967 


1.50 
.71 
2.21 
1  62 
2.69 
2.82 
1.91 
2,21 
1,78 
1,59 
1.14 
1.51 
1.84 
1.98 
1.25 
2.63 
2.55 
2.98 
1.85 
2.58 
2.87 
2.15 
1.45 
2.07 
1.85 
2.08 
2.01 
92 
17 
33 
27 
26 
33 
19 
70 
00 
10 
41 
12 
54 
1.90 
1.90 
2.32 
1.93 
2.28 
2.54 
2.06 
1.71 
2.29 
2.01 
1.80 
2,16 
1,15 
1  69 


Missouri  Public  Service -  J-^l 

Missouri  Utilities '-JJ 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities - <■«? 

Montana  Power - - '■°° 

Nevada  Power  j?-' 


1.11 
2.38 


Newport  Electric 

New  York  Stale  Electric*  Gas - 

Niagara  Mowhawk  Power. -      '-^j 

;■."        ■    1.10 


1.19 
1.65 
2.03 
1.95 
1.78 
1.33 
2.52 
1.42 


79 
1  50 
1.33 
1.06 
1.02 
1.47 
1.70 
1.34 
1.83 
1  69 


22 
12 
23 
76 
55 
25 


Northeast  Utilities 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service... 

Northern  States  Power         

Northwestern  Public  Service 

Ohio  Edison 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 

Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities 
Ottei  Tail  Power 
Pacdic  Gas  &  Electric  .. 
Pacilic  Power  &  Light 
Penn'iylvanis  Power  &  Light 
Philadelphia  Electric 
Portland  General  Electric 
Potomac  Electric  Power 
Public  Service  ol  Coloiado 
Public  Service  ol  Indiana 
Public  Service  ot  New  Hampshire. 
Public  Service  nl  New  Mexico     ,    . 

Public  Service  I  lectiic  &  Gas j-So 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light '-ou 

Rochester  Gas  8.  Electric  ■»' 

St,  Joseph  Light  R  Power  \f' 

San  OiegoGas  &  Electiic  "' 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power  '-O' 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  —  '° 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas...  1-24 

Southern  Callloii'ia  Edison l.wJ 

Southern  1 1  diana  Gas  &  Electric -  j™ 

Southwestern  ricctMC  Service  'O^ 

Southwestern  Public  Service,  ■ 'I 

Tampa  Electric  "^ 

Toledo  Edison '-^^ 

Tucson  Gas.  Electric  &  Power • '" 

Union  Electric  Co '-33 

United  Illuminating  f-'O 

Upper  Peninsula  Power — - l'* 

Utah  Power  &  Light 20^ 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  J- 20 

Washington  Water  Power - l-^* 

Western  Power  &  Gas  -      .-"J 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power - I'^* 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  '26 

Wisconsin  Public  Service i" 


02 
1.21 
1  90 
1  90 
1.47 
1.16 
1  18 
1.72 
1.87 
1  49 
1  91 
1.79 
1.43 
1.16 
1.34 
2.03 
1.63 
1.33 
2.06 
1.95 
2.02 
1  17 
1.19 
1.23 

.83 
1.37 
1.9) 
1.81 
1.13 

.76 

.87 
1.78 

.77 
1.35 
2.12 
1.84 
2.13 
1  29 
1.34 
1.00 
1.64 
1.31 
1.33 


1.31 
1.61 
2.34 
2.08 
1.86 
1.76 
2.79 
1.58 
1.06 
1.40 
1.94 
1.97 
1.64 
1.30 
1.32 
1.68 
2  08 
1.50 
2.02 
1.92 
1.24 
1.31 
1.40 
2.31 
1.72 
1.46 
2.23 
2.05 
2.04 
1.24 
1.28 
1.33 
.88 
1.47 
2.08 
2  19 
1.16 
.77 
1.02 
1.96 
.82 
1.42 
2.26 
2.04 
2.23 
1  46 
1  39 
1.08 
1.96 
1.44 
1.45 


1.48 
1.72 
2.45 
2.20 
2.02 
1.40 
2  91 
1,59 
1,10 
1.55 
2  05 
2.09 
1.74 
1,35 
1.43 
1.77 
2.23 
1.53 
2  14 
2.08 
1.44 
1.28 
1.52 
2  57 
1  82 
1.55 
2.39 
2.17 
2.10 
1.39 
1.39 
1.26 
.97 
1.60 
2.24 
2.49 
1.21 
.74 
1.21 
2.18 
.90 
1.53 
2.46 
2.22 
2.39 
1.55 
1.48 
1.24 
2.02 
1.54 
1.49 


1.57 

1.95 

2.37 

2.10 

2.20 

1.49 

2  98 

1  69 

1  20 

1.70 

2.11 

I  90 

1.88 

1.32 

1  52 

1  81 

2.49 

1.53 

2.17 

2.13 

1.53 

1  38 
1.57 
2.60 
2.03 
1.67 
2.54 

2  30 
2.24 
1.46 
1,56 
1.25 
1.05 
1,70 
2  39 
2.56 
1.22 

.73 

1  27 

2  28 
93 

1.60 
7.66 
2.12 
2,43 
1.61 

1  58 
1.20 

2  07 
1.73 
1.57 


Total _.._ 155.33    169.04    182.43    194.12      201.85 


EARNINGS  OF  BANKS  FOR  YEARS  1963  THROUGH  1967 
[Standard  &  Poor's  Stock  Guide  lor  May  1968| 


Banks 


1963 


1964        1965        1966        1967 


American  Bank  &  Trust  of  Pennsylvania.    2.25 

American  Fletcher  National  Bank  &  Trust 3.2b 

American  National  Bank  &  Trust  (Chicago) A  «^ 

Arizona  Bank.. „,.         , iio 

Bank  of  America  NT.  8.  S, A,  (California) 3.18 

Banket  California  N, A  - ■}■  "^ 

Bank  of  Commonwealth  (Detroit) '•« 

Bank  of  Hawaii. f  ,, 

Bank  of  New  York... \':\ 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp ^- '' 

Boatmen's  National  Bank,  St.  Louis -.-       -  ^- ^» 

Camden  Trustee ■  i;°,l 

Central  National  Bank  Cleveland...  f™ 

Central  Penn  National  Bank  (Philadelphia)  3.92 

Charter  New  York  Corp ^- ™ 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (New  York)  i  ''i 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  T'UStCo  i-^' 

Cleveland  Trust  Co °- ^' 

Continental  Bank  &  Tiust  ('forristown)  ^  3b 

Cont  nental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  ^  la 

County  Trust  Co 3.  Ul 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank. ^- lb 

Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Co ~ 4-'° 

Fidelity  Bank .     - J-" 

Fidelitv  Union  TrustCo - J-*' 

First  Bancorporation - -p^ 

First  Camden  National  Bank  &  Trust -.  3.4a 

First  8i  Merchants  National  Bank  (R  chmond) 2.51 

Fir-it  National  Bank  of  Atlanta 2.  aa 

Fust  National  Bank  ol  Boston 3.b5 

First  Nationa  Bank  of  Chicago - 3.19 

First  National  Bank  of  Dallas. 2. 11 

First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii --.  3.3/ 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland 3.41 

First  National  Bank  of  Memphis 2. 1/ 

First  National  Bank  of  Oregon 2.44 

First  Naconal  Bank  of  St.  Louis. ^  °l 

First  Na  lonal  City  Bank  (New  York) 2.95 

First  National  State  Bank  of  New  Jersey 3.0b 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust -.-  2.0/ 

Franklin  National  Bank 1°^ 

Girard  Trust  Bank  Philadelphia 3.61 


2.25 

2.64 

2.84 

3.13 

3.52 

4.19 

4.61 

4.95 

3.18 

3.68 

4.37 

4,61 

1.62 

1.70 

2.02 

2.18 

3.50 

3.57 

4.15 

4.57 

3.25 

3.32 

3.59 

3.38 

1.15 

1.44 

2.18 

2.79 

2.87 

2.85 

3.43 

3.80 

4.71 

5.29 

6.05 

6.48 

3.81 

4.33 

4.86 

5.13 

2.60 

2.86 

3.10 

2.94 

3.44 

3.50 

3.29 

3.49 

2.65 

3.08 

3.79 

4.2a 

4.12 

4.60 

4.63 

4.81 

3.10 

3.04 

3.15 

3.55 

4.04 

4.40 

4.71 

5.03 

3.90 

4.01 

4,14 

4,65 

6.79 

8.09 

10.19 

11.11 

1.83 

1,91 

2  20 

2  45 

2.41 

2.59 

2,92 

2.93 

2.97 

2.92 

2,96 

3.15 

2.25 

2.29 

2.48 

,^5o 

4.78 

5.12 

5.85 

6.12 

5.78 

6.33 

7.36 

8.27 

4.33 

4.71 

4.66 

5.33 

.64 

.69 

.71 

.56 

3.56 

3,74 

4.03 

4.40 

2.88 

3.23 

3  62 

3.78 

3.15 

3.55 

4,33 

4.21 

4.05 

4.41 

5.08 

5,51 

3.56 

3.99 

4.48 

4.55 

2.24 

2.25 

2.36 

2.70 

3.62 

3.96 

4.57 

5.03 

3.90 

4.39 

4.94 

5,28 

2.39 

2,52 

2.94 

3.54 

2.80 

2.78 

3  28 

3,43 

3.26 

3.40 

3.69 

3,98 

3.26 

3.62 

3.94 

4.22 

3.19 

3.20 

3.22 

3.48 

2.33 

2.62 

2.94 

3.38 

2.53 

2.64 

3.18 

3.45 

3.99 

4,27 

4.70 

5.C4 

Banks 


1963       1964 


1965       1966       1967 


Harris  Tiust&Sdvinps  (Chicago)  3.62 

Hibernia  National  Bank    New  Orleans  2.39 

Indiana  National  Bank  ot  Indianapolis 3.40 

Industrial  National  Bank  ot  Rhode  Island 3.24 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust. 3.20 

Manufacturers  National  Bank.  Detroit -  4.  80 

Manufacturers  &  Traders  Trust .  1-58 

Maryland  National  Bank 3.0/ 

Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust 4.27 

Mercantile  Trust  N  A  (St.  Louis) 19/ 

fvlichigan  National  Bank ■           -  2.48 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust -  J' 34 

N  ationa  I  Bank  of  Commerce.  New  Orleans 2.  57 

National  Bank  of  Detroit ■ 3.77 

National  Bank  ol  Tulsa    3.15 

National  Bank  of  Westchester. 1-24 

National  City  Bank  (Cleveland). ----  2.93 

National  Newaik  &  Essex  Bank -.  2-72 

New  I  ngland  Merchants  National  Bank.  Boston 2.75 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  I.Bj 

Northern  Trust  (Chicago). 3-"' 

Peoples  Trust.  Bergen  County 1-4/ 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 3.75 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank 3.15 

Provident  National  Bank   5.30 

Republic  National  Bank  (Dallas) I-** 

Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington.  O.C 4.04 

Seattle-First  National  Bank 2.37 

Security  First  National  Bank.  Los  Angeles 2.18 

Security  National  Bank  of  Long  Island 1'' 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust ^.-  2-73 

TrustCo.  ol  New  Jersey  -' •* 

Union  Commerce  Bank  (Cleveland) 2'^ 

US,  National  Bank  ol  Orecon   2.2/ 

Valley  National  Bank  ot  Arizona -W 

Virginia  National  Bank  - 2.US 

Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust '•» 

Wells  Fargo  Bank -..- f-3U 

Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank '  '" 

Total 233,79 


3.93 
2.73 
3.87 
3.29 
3.55 
5.09 
1.73 
3.43 
4.82 
2.31 
2.09 
5.98 
2.60 
4.14 
3.02 
1.23 
3.24 


98 

25 

97 

62 

89 

99 

55 

5.18 

1.24 

4.65 

2.54 

2.63 

1.78 

3.10 

1.01 

3.09 

2.15 

.95 

2.25 

1.90 

2.63 

1.92 


4.32 

3.04 

4.20 

3.55 

3.58 

5,12 

1.99 

4  08 

5.26 

2.63 

3.03 

6.55 

3.19 

4  23 

3.37 

1.39 

3.74 

3.48 

3.18 

2.10 

6.23 

2.25 

4.32 

3.91 

6.02 

1.43 

5.25 

2.65 

2.62 

2.07 

3.55 

1.09 

3.48 

2.42 

1.01 

2.35 

2.12 

2.61 

1.72 


5  49 
3.71 
4.71 
.4.17 
3.99 
5.45 
2.17 
4.86 
5.58 
3.00 
2.63 
7.02 
3.47 
4.92 
3.56 
1.46 
4  4iJ 
3.98 
3.83 


.42 

.6) 

.70 

.86 

.¥> 

.36 

.48 

5  85 

2.99 

3.01 

2.40 

3.40 

1.25 

3.92 

2.54 

1.10 

2.62 

2.39 

3.04 

1.92 


5.25 
4  II 
4  96 
4  82 
4.46 
5.47 
2  35 
5.58 
5.87 
3.29 
2.75 
7.80 
3.55 
5.  0« 
4.  OJ 

1.70 
4.71 
4  22 
4.17 
2.53 


94 

13 

2U 

97 

71 

69 

22 

34 

3.15 

2.52 

3.87 

1.37 

4.07 

2.71 

1.13 

2  94 

2.55 

3.17 

2.11 


253.58    276.85    310.31      333.75 
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SANK  EARNINGS  FOR  1ST  QUARTER  OF  1968  COMPARED 
WITH  1ST  QUABTE8  1967 

(Data  Digests,  Inc.,  May  1968| 


1st  lit 

J    Banks  quarter   q«art(!r 

196«  1967 

A—- ' 

Bankol  NewVfirli.,  $1.64  $1.44 

Bankefs  Trust  lew  VwH 1.44  \.lb 

Charlei  new  York 92  .*i 

Chase  Manhattan        „ 1.13  1.23 

Chemical  Bank  rJew  York  Trust l.M  1.13 

First   lalional  City l.O  1.08 

Franklin  National .96  .87 

Manulacluiers  Hanpver l.?0  1.06 

Morgan  Guaranty 2.21  1.91 

United  ilates  trust 1.28  1.21 

First  italionaKBuslon) l.bl  1.38 

New  England  Merchants  I.U8  .89 

State  SHeet  Bank  4  Trust 1.17  .98 

Continental  Illinois  National BO  .75 

First  Naiional  (Cnicago) 130  1.10 

Hams  Iiusi  &  Savings 1-26  1.25 

Norlhem  liust ^ , -      2.12  1.96 

Cenlial  rialKMial..^.... .      1.04  .98 

Cleveland  I  rust 3.04  2.11 

National  City -. 1.Z3  1.11 

Union  Commeice  Bank 1.K5  .96 

iftroit  Bank  A  Tiust l.i>5  1.52 

Wiiulaclufers 'lational 130  1.31 

•lUional  Bank  ot  Detroit 1.35  1.25 

Bank  ,;  Amend  r^.r.  4S.A 1.15  102 

Ban*  j:  :al*>mia  N.A 88  .85 

CiocKer-CilueiiS 65  .53 

Seallle-fust  lialional 88  .81 

Secunly-First  .National 85  .77 

Union  Bancorp .76  .58 

US.  National  Oregon 66  .58 

Valley   latunaKHIioenu) 29  .27 

Wells  Farjo  Bank 79  .71 

Fidelity  Bank 229  2.16 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking.. 91  .83 

Girard  Frust  Bank 1.35  1.11 

Ptiiladelpnia  National 1.36  1.30 

Provident  National 1.66  1.63 

Bank  ot  S.VKN  A  (Houston) 78  .70 

First  National  (DalUs) -74  .64 

Republic  National  (Dallas) 45  .38 

American  Fletcher  (Indianapolis) 1.20  1.19 

Dtcens  &  Soultierii  (Georgia) ..-        .72  .59 

Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  (Harttoid) 1.42  1.29 

County  rtustt  While  Plains). 82  .76 

Fidelity  Union  Trust  (Newark) 1.35  1.22 

1st  4  Merchants  (RicJimond) 93  .93 

First  National  (Atlanta)    107  1.00 

First  National  (Maryland) 1.41  1.24 

First  National  (St  Louis) 1.07  .98 

1st  National Statei.Newark) 90  .78 

Hartford  National .77  .71 

Indiana  National  Bank 1.06  1.27 

Industrial  National  (Providence) 1.21  1.15 

Lincoln  First  Group 86  .83 

Manufacturers  4  Traders  (BuHato) .5S  .53 

Maryland  National  Bank 1.48  1.33 

Mellon  National  (Pinstjurgh) 1,56  1.37 

Mettliantile  Trust  (St.  Loufs) 8!  .77 

North  Caroli.na  Nalional .74  .62 

Pittsourgh  National 1-31  1.24 

Riggs  National  (Wastiinglon.  B.C.) 1-60  1.43 

Union  Trust  (M.itviand) 2.24  2.01 

Wachona  Bank  and  Trust 71  -63 

Total 75.65  68.91 


His  Excellency.  Mayor  David  'na\ler, 
declared  Armed  Forces  Day  m  Greenville 
"L.  Mendel  Rivens  Day"  by  proclama- 
tion. The  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  resolution  authored 
by  the  capable  and  chamiing  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Frederick,  representative  from 
Greenville  County,  declaring  it  "L.  Men- 
del Rivers  Day"  in  the  entire  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  text  of  the 
resolution  Ls  a  great  tribute  to  our  friend 
and  beloved  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vices: 

Concurrent  Resolution 
Concurrent    resolution    declaring    May     18, 

1968.  nationally  recognized  Armed  Forces 

Day.   ris   L.   Mendel   Rivers   Day   in   South 

Carolina 

Whereas.  May  18,  1968.  Is  nationally 
recognized  iis  Armed  Forces  Day.  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  Is 
honored  to  have  the  distinguished  States- 
man, L.  Mendel  Rivers,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  United 
Stales  House  of  Representatives:  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Rivers  exerts  as 
much  inlluence  over  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  any  person;  and 

Whereas,  recognition  should  be  given  this 
outstanding  Amerlcian  of  which  all  South 
Carolinians  are  so  justly  proud,  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  May  18th,  1968,  nationally  recog- 
nized as  Armed  Forces  Day.  is  hereby  de- 
clared and  designated  to  be  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Day  In  South  Carolina.  Be  it  further  re- 
solved that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent   to  the   Honorable  Mr.   Rivers. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  and  oonciured  in  by  the 
Senate. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  o/  the  House. 


L    MENDEL  RIVERS  DAY  IN 

GREEN\'ILLE 

M.-  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
moLis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  alUiough  tlie 
city  of  Greenville  is  more  than  200  miles 
from  his  native  Charleston,  it  was  "L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Day"  in  Greenville  on 
.•X.Tned  Forces  Day,  Saturday,  May  18. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors 
from  Washington  and  throughout  the 
Nation  who  came  to  Greenville  to  honor 
Mr  Rivers  were  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shej ,  Director.  Selective  Service  System, 
and  oiu-  able  and  distinguished  native 
son,  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Masters,  Com- 
mandant, Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quan- 
tico,  Va. 


SUPPORT  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
industrial  and  educational  leaders  who 
desire  to  see  coojieracive  ctlucation  pro- 
grams established  and  expanded  by  the 
universities  and  colleges  in  this  country, 
I  have  submitted  aia  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
bill  H.R.  10567  to  add  a  new  part  provid- 
int;  support  for  ccwperative  education 
programs. 

Leaders  of  education  have  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  note  with  pride  that 
among  those  who  have  te.stifietl  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  expanded  work-study  co- 
operative education  programs  is  Dr.  John 
S.  Allen,  president  of  the  University  of 
SouUi  Florida,  which  is  located  in  my 
district  and  has  a  most  useful  and  suc- 
cessful pix)gram  allowing  students  to  al- 
ternate their  academic  work  with  full- 
time  jobs  that  are  educationally  related 


to  their  academic  fields.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  how  valuable  this 

can  be  lo  our  youth.  P''or  the  past  6  years, 
I  have  had  two  University  of  South 
Florida  political  science  students  assist- 
incT  me  in  my  office  during  their  coopera- 
tive education  work  ijeriods.  When  these 
periods  end,  they  are  replaced  by  two 
more  students  with  political  science 
majors.  I  am  benefited  by  their  help  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  first 
hand  some  of  the  real  problems  of  self- 
government. 

President  Allen  of  the  University  of 
South  Florida  told  our  committee: 

I  uree  your  support  of  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  which  would  nve 
assistance  to  furthering  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation movement.  It  is  my  belief  we  have  not 
fully  recognized  the  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation olTercd  through  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs,  a  plan  whereby  students 
alternate  between  terms  of  cnmpvis  study 
and  terms  in  paid  professional  training  pro- 
grams in  their  area  of  professional  interest. 

Tlie  University  of  South  Florida  is  a  com- 
paratively new  univei^ity  as  we  opened  our 
doors  to  our  first  class  on  September  26.  1960. 
Before  we  opened  our  doors,  it  was  my  belief 
we  shoiUd  have  a  cooperative  education  pro. 
gram,  one  that  wotild  be  available  to  every 
student  desiring  to  participate. 

I  had  observed  other  cooperative  education 
programs  in  previous  years  and  noted  that 
this  plan  gave  a  student  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  blending  theory  and  practice 
and  that  when  the  hand  and  the  mind  are 
educated  together  the  knowledge  is-  never 
forgotten.  I  believe  the  coop>erative  education 
plan  has  the  potentiality  for  increasing  the 
meanlngfulness  of  what  the  student  studies 
on  campus  and  what  he  observes  while  on  the 
Job.  I  believe,  too,  that  cooperative  education 
programs  convey  a  distinctive  role  to  an  in- 
stitution, contributing  to  the  institution's 
personality.  And  as  one  of  our  deans  at  South 
Florida  has  said.  "A  student  in  a  university 
who  is  isolated  from  life  is  not  likely  to 
learn  how  to  cope  with  and  improve  upon 
his  society."  Cooperative  education,  there- 
fore, is  a  worthy  plan  of  education  even 
without  its  monetary  value.  The  Income  to 
the  student,  which  is  taxable  income,  is  not 
only  a  fringe  benefit  but  the  means  by  which 
many  of  our  students  are  able  to  continue 
their  studies  at  the  University  as  the  Florida 
West  Coast  is  an  area  where  people  have 
modest  incomes. 

At  the  University  of  South  Florida,  as  well 
as  in  selected  areas  of  the  other  universities 
in  Florida's  university  system,  we  have  found 
cooperative  education  extremely  useful.  At 
South  Florida,  ■we  have  found  It  useful  in 
nearly  all  disciplines  in  all  colleges — the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  the  College  of  Education,  and 
the  College  of  Engineering. 

While  we  currently  have  more  than  3C0 
students  in  our  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram, more  than  3  per  cent  of  our  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment,  only  the  need  for 
additional  finances  prevents  us  from  devel- 
oping more  positions  with  additional  em- 
ployers increasing  the  size  of  this  program 
to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  our  enrollment  and 
probably  more. 

We  believe  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram should  not  merely  place  the  student  in 
a  Job  but  place  him  in  a  position  in  his  area 
of  pix<fessional  interest  where  he  can  worlc 
with  others  who  serve  as  his  field  faculty 
in  his  area  of  study.  This  means  that  very 
few  college  and  university  co-op  progranis 
can  serve  the  student's  best  interest  by  be- 
ing only  local  in  nature.  Our  300  plus  cc-op 
students  are  assigned  training  positions  with 
business,  industrial  and  governmental  em- 
ployers in  17  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  more  than  30  of  our  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida  cooperative  educa- 


tion students  here  in  Washington  today,  two 
of  them  with  Congressman  Gibbons'  office, 
who  are  productive  in  their  assignments  with 
their  employers  and  earning  taxable  income 
which  produces  an  average  of  more  than  $250 
m  Federal  Income  Taxes  per  student  per 
vcar.  None  of  them  receive  any  money  from 
iinancial  aid  programs  while  on  these  train- 
ing assignments  except  for  Veterans  receiv- 
ing VA  benefits. 

President  Allen  goes  on  in  his  state- 
ment to  emphasize  the  educational  ad- 
vantages: 

I  believe  one  of  the  best  ways  lo  evaluate 
a  program  is  by  testing  the  product.  In  a 
recent  survey  among  those  who  had  taken 
the  cooperative  education  route  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  we  found  that  the 
students  really  believe  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion. Tlie  comments  of  the  students  were 
most  gratifying.  Of  the  survey  sample.  100 
per  cent  said  they  would  take  the  Co-op 
route  again  if  entering  the  University  and 
would  advise  others  to  do  as  well.  They 
pointed  out  a  number  of  specific  things  that 
made  them  rate  cooperative  education  most 
highly.  Points  upon  which  they  placed  ex- 
treme value  included:  Learning  to  get  along 
with  people,  learning  the  responsibility  of 
living  on  their  own.  making  valuable  con- 
tacts, and  getting  a  running  start  in  their 
professional  careers  both  from  an  experience 
and  income  standpoint,  building  contracts 
and  references  which  helped  them  get  into 
graduate  programs,  and  the  satisfaction  they 
earned  all  or  part  of  their  educational  ex- 
penses while  attending  the  University.  To 
many,  this  latter  point  brought  a  high  degree 
of  self--s:;tisf.ictioii,  knowing  they  had  paid 
their  way  and  did  not  have  to  turn  to  any 
financial  aid  program. 

I  turn  from  these  important  educa- 
tional considerations  to  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic facts  about  cooperative  education. 
The  dollar  figures  which  are  proposed 
in  the  amendment  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing are  modest.  But  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Hisher  Education  Act  for 
expanding    cooperative    education    pro- 
grams would  have  sisniflcant  results. 
Let  me  detail  the  following  facts: 
First.  At  the  present  time  in  1968  there 
are  61,000  students  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  in   119  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  community  collecres  earning 
S104.000.000  this  year  in  their  full-time 
jobs  in   the   alternative   full-time  work 
periods  away  from,  the  classroom.  I  jx)int 
out  that  they  pay  at  least  10  percent  of 
this  total  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  and 
State   Governments.   The   remainder  of 
this   5104,000.000   pays   for  all   or  most 
of  the  cost  of  their  education  this  year. 
Second.  This     proposed     amendment 
v.'ould  enable  more  than  400  additional 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  move 
vigorously  into  programs  of  cooperative 
education  and  offer  the  opportunity  for 
an   additional    250,000    students   to   be- 
come part  of  this  educationally  valuable 
program.     Institutions     could     receive 
grants  of  up  to  575,000  a  year  to  arrange 
and  establish   programs  of  cooperative 
education  foi;  their  students.  As  a  con- 
sequence,  total   annual   student-earned 
income    from    cooperative    jobs    would 
amount  to  the  impressive  sum  of  over 
$500,000,000  a  year,  6  to  8  years  from 
now. 

The  expansion  which  would  be  made 
possible  by  this  proposed  amendment 
would  result  in  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  college  and  university  students 
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in   cooperative    education 
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particii>ating 
programs. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  strongly  the 
inherent  advantages  of  greater  efQciency 
in  the  use  of  the  capital  facilities  of  col- 
leges and  universities  that  adopt  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  education.  With  the 
same  classroom,  laborator>',  dormitory, 
and  student  facilities  the  institution  is 
able  to  serve  two  alternating  student 
bodies.  Joined  with  a  12 -month  use  of 
the  facilities  through  each  .school  year 
we  can  achieve  the  most  efficient  .service 
and  use  from  our  investment  in  our 
hi';her  education  plant. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  action  on 
this  most  significant  means  of  assisUnce 
to  high  education. 

In    conclusion,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  may  be 
printed   in   the   Record   a   summan,'   of 
proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  15067  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  programs 
of  cooperative  education: 
Summary  of  Phoposed  Amendments  to  H  R. 
15007  To  Authorize  Federal  Assistance  in 
THE   Development   and   Carrying   Oxrr   of 
Programs  of  Cooperative  Education 
The  proposed  amendments  to  H  R.   15067, 
the   Higher   Education   Amendments   bill   of 
10G8,   would   add  a   new   part   D  to  title  IV 
(Student  As.sislancc )    of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1965  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
.sioner  of  Education  to  make  (1)  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  (not  in  excess 
of   $75,000   to   any   one    institution    far    any 
fiscal    year)    to   plan,    establish,    expand,    or 
carry   out  programs   of   "cooperative   educa- 
tion "  under  which  students  would  alternate 
periods    &f    full-time    academic    .study    with 
periods   of   full-lime   public   or   private   em- 
plovment,  and    (2)    grants   to.  or  contracts 
with,  such  Institutions,  or  (as  variously  pro- 
vided )  other  public  or  private  organizations, 
for  the  training  of  persons  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  cooperative  education  pro- 
prams,  or  for  research  into  methods  of  im- 
proving,  developing,   or  promoting   the   use 
of  such  programs  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Employment  under  these  proirams  would 
be  de.'^igned  to  provide  students  not  only  with 
financial  assistance  for  continuing  their  ed- 
ucation but  also  with  work  experience  re- 
lated to  their  courses  of  study.  However, 
grants  v.-ould  not  be  available  for  compensa- 
tion of  students  for  their  employment  by 
employers  participating  in  the  programs. 

I;;  developing  criteria  fcj  approval  of  coop- 
erative education  grants,  the  Commls.sioncr 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Ad- 
\isory  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  students 
to  be" establi.shed  by  title  IV  of  H.R.  15067. 

There  would  be  authorized  10  be  appro- 
priated S8  million  for  fiscal  1909,  $10  million 
for  fiscal  1970.  S12  million  for  fiscal  1971.  and 
!*15  juillion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973,  for  cooperative  education  grants, 
and  $750,000  per  fiscal  year.  1969  through 
1973,  for  training  and  research  grants  and 
coRtrrcts. 

These  amendments  would  supersede  ?  409 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1365, 
as  proposed  to  be  added  by  H.R.  15067, 
which  would  have  authorized  institutions  of 
higher  education  U>  use  a  portion  of  their 
work-study  allocation  to  pay  administra- 
tive costs  of  developing  or  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  education.  The  present 
proposa'..  like  the  one  to  be  superseded,  in- 
cludes accredited  proprietary  institutions 
within  the  definition  of  "institution  of 
higlier  education". 


ARTICLES  BY  RAY  McHUGH.  WRIT- 
TEN DURING  RECENT  TRIP  TO 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  icmarks  at 
this  txjint  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
series  of  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for 
printing  in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Ray  McHugh.  the  bureau 
chief  of  the  Copley  News  Sei-vice  here  in 
Washington,  during  his  recent  trip  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East : 
(Editor's  Note.- -International  eyebrows 
never  have  been  lifted  higher  than  by  the 
drifting  apart  of  once-close  America  and 
France.  The  writer  examines  the  depth  of  the 
.split  in  the  following  story.) 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 
Paris.— Like  a  beautiful  taut  .-ielfi-sh  para- 
mour.  France  displays   more   distaclief   than 
dismay  at  the  collapse  of  her  200-year  trans- 
atlantic love  affair  with  the  United  Statos. 

The  dismay,  however,  may  soon  lake  over. 
Even  the  arrival  of  a  handsome  new  Ambas- 
sador from  Washington  with  the  glamor  of 
the  Kennedy  family  circle  cannot  hide  the 
creeping  truth. 

Sargent  Shriver  and  his  wife  Eunice,  sister 
of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  will 
soon  move  into  the  big  embassy  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  but  they  won't  be  followed 
by  the  usual  millions  of  summertime  Amer- 
ican tourists. 

Already  the  grand  hotels  and  the  shops 
along  the  Champs  Elysees  wear  a  worried 
look.  Reservation  lists  ;ire  short.  Rooms  arc 
plentiful.  Even  some  prices  have  been  cut 
More  than  400  Paris  businessmen  attended  a 
recent  discussion  of  Franco-American  rela- 
tions sponsored  by  the  American  Cultural 
Institute. 

"They  left  with  long  faces,"  .said  one  of  the 
speaker's,  Pierre  Emannuell.  .Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  French  Atlantic  A.s-sociation.  a 
stubborn  defender  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

"The  realization  comes  hard,"  lie  added 
"For  years  those  of  us  who  Irequently  \l'^lt 
the  IJnited  States  have  warned  what  was 
happening,  but  few  would  listen. 

"Our  friendship  with  the  United  Slates  was 
above  i)olltics,  they  thought  De  Cinulle  was 
perhaps  difficult,  but  the  Americans  would 
understand." 

Today  the  Frenchman  in  the  street  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  something  f  erious  h.ts 
'.rone  v.Ton?.  Today  it  is  the  Frenchman,  not 
the  .\merican.  who  brines  up  LaFayelte  or 
1917  or  1944  in  conversations  with  U.S. 
newsmen. 

Fi-ench  exports  to  the  United  States  fell 
in  10C7  v.hile  other  members  of  the  European 
Common  Market  increased  their  ■VanUee  mar- 
ket.";. Sales  for  the  first  three  months  of  1967 
are  reported  "disastrous  "  by  a  hi^'-h  French 
lr.ide  official.  Tourist  experts  are  wnining  that 
American  travel  to  France  this  year  may  be 
oK  as  much  r.s  60  percent. 

The  undeclared  boycott  of  French  goods 
on  "Main  Street"  by  angry  private  U.S.  ciii- 
vens  IS  bcintt  l^lt.  but  is  .still  not  ;dmittcd 
by  French  officials.  Premier  Georges  Pompi- 
dou complained  the  other  day  that  the  U.S. 
Government  had  to  do  something."  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  is  obviously  not  going 
to  admit  that  his  i)olicies  and  high-handed 
Insults  and  his  refusal  to  cooperate  in  de- 
fense of  the  dollar  Imve  chilled  the  old 
romance. 
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3ANK   EARNINGS  FOR  1ST  QUARTER  OF  1968  COMPARED 
WITH  1ST  QUABTUI  1967 

[Data  Dliests,  Inc.,  Mty  19681 


Banks 


1st  Ut 

quartef   quarter 

19(8        196? 


Bank  ot  New  York $1.64 

Bankers  Trust  (ew  York l.M 

Charter  flew  York 92 

Chase  Vlanliatlan 1.43 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 1,28 

First  national  City.. _ 1.25 

Franklin  National  *96 

Manulacturers  Hanover l<20 

Morgan  Guaranty 2,21 

United  Slates  Trust 1.28 

First  National  (Boston) l.bl 

New  England  Merchants 1.08 

Slate  Street  Bank  i  Trust 1,1' 

Contiiienral  Illinois  National .80 

First  National  (Cnrcago) 1.30 

Harri)  Trust  &  Savings 1,26 

Northern  Trust.   Z  12 

Central  Nilmral liU* 

Cleveland  Trust 3jU4 

National  City 1.23 

Union  Commerce  Sank l.Oi 

Detroit  Bank  S  Trust Ui>i 

Manulacturers  Naiioral Il30 

National  Bank  jI  Detroit 1,35 

Bank  )I  America  N.T.  &  S.A J,  14 

Bank  Qt  Catftflinia  N.A ■.  88 

Cj«ck«i-C4ju«rs 65 

Seattle-first  iNational. 88 

jecurity-Fifst  National 85 

Union  Bancorp -'6 

US.  Naiional  Oregon  -        .66 

Valley  (atunal  (Pnoeti(x) 29 

Wells  Fargo  Bank ?9 

Fidelity  Bank. 2L29 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking.. 91 

Giraid  Trust  Bank 1.35 

Ptiiladelpnia  National. 1-36 

Provident  National -      1-66 

BankolS.WNA  (Houston) ?8 

First  Naiiooal  (Dallas) 'J 

Republic  National  (Dallas) « 

AiDeiican  Fletcner  (Indianapolis) 1-20 

Qtuens  iSouinern((jeorgia) '2 

Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust (Hartlotd) t42 

County  Trust(White  Plains) -82 

Fidelity  Union  Tiust  (Newark) '•35_ 

1st  &  Merchants (Riclifnond) -93 

First  National  (Atlanta)    107 

First  National  (Maryland) l"*! 

First  NationaKSt.  Louis) i-07 

1st  National  State  (Newark) 90 

Hartford  National .'' 

Indiana  National  Bank 1.06 

Industrial  National  (Providence) 1.21 

Lincoln  First  Group. . 86 

Manulacturers  &  Traders  (ButtaW) .55 

Maryland  Natwnul  Bank 1-48 

Mellon  National  (°ittslMirgh) 1.56 

M»,".",,ii,  Trost<St.  Louis) 81 

jlina  National -74 

Pr,--     ,n  National [-31 

Riggs  National  (Washington.  O.C.) 160 

Union  Trust  (Maryland) '-24 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust -H 

Total 7*65 


$1.44 

1.25 

.B2 

1.23 

1.13 

1.08 

.87 

1.06 

1.91 

1.21 

1.38 

.89 

.98 

.75 

1.10 

1.25 

1.% 

.98 

2.73 

1.11 

.96 

1.52 

1.31 

1.25 

1.02 

.85 

.53 

.81 

.77 

.58 

.58 

.27 

.71 

2.16 

.83 

1.11 

1.30 

1.63 

.70 

.64 

.38 

1.19 

.59 

1.29 

.76 

1.22 

.93 

1.00 

1.24 

.98 

.78 

.71 

1.27 

1.15 

.83 

.53 

1.33 

1.37 

.77 

.62 

1.24 

1.43 

2.01 

.63 


His  Excellency.  Mayor  E»avid  Traxler, 
declared  Armed  Forces  Day  in  Greenville 
•L.  Mendel  Rivers  Day"  by  proclama- 
tion. Tlie  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  resolution  authored 
by  the  capable  and  charming  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Frederick,  representative  from 
Greenville  County,  declaring  it  "L.  Men- 
del Rivers  Day"  in  the  entire  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  text  of  the 
resolution  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  friend 
and  beloved  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services: 

Concurrent  Resom-'tion 
Concurrent     resolution     declaring    May     18, 

1968,  nationally  recognized  Armed  Forces 

Day,   ;is   L.   Mendel    Rivers    Day    in   South 

Carolina 

Whereas,  May  18.  1968.  Is  naUonally 
recognized  as  Amied  Forces  Day,  and 

Whereas,  the  Slate  of  S  tith  Carolina  is 
honored  to  have  the  disti"  juished  States- 
man. L.  Mendel  Rivers,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  CXtmmittee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas,  Ojngressman  Rivers  exerts  as 
much  influence  over  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  any  person;   and 

Whereas,  recognition  should  be  given  this 
outstanding  American  of  which  all  South 
Carolinians  are  so  justly  proud,  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  May  18th,  1968,  nationally  recog- 
nized as  Armed  Forces  Day.  Is  hereby  de- 
clared and  designated  to  tje  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Day  In  South  Carolina.  Be  it  further  re- 
solved that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent   to   the   Honorable  Mr.   Rivers. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  and  concurred  In  by  the 
Senate. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 
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L.  MENDEL  RIVERS  DAY  IN 

GREENVILLE 

M--  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmani- 
nious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record  an  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
city  of  Greenville  is  more  than  200  miles 
from  his  native  Charleston,  it  was  "L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Day"  in  Greenville  on 
Armed  Forces  Day,  Saturday,  May  18. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors 
from  Washington  and  throughout  the 
Nation  who  came  to  Greenville  to  honor 
Mr.  Rivers  were  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey.  Director,  Selective  Service  System, 
and  OUT  able  and  distinguished  native 
son,  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Masters,  Com- 
mandant, Marine  Coips  Schools,  Quan- 
ticp.  Va. 


SUPPORT  FOR  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
industrial  and  educational  leaders  who 
desire  to  see  cooperative  (xlucation  pro- 
srams  established  and  expanded  by  the 
tmiversities  and  colleges  in  this  country. 
I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
bill  H.R.  10567  to  add  a  new  part  provid- 
ing support  for  ctxiperative  education 
programs. 

Leaders  of  education  have  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  tiie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  note  with  pride  that 
among  those  who  have  testified  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  expanded  work-study  co- 
operative education  programs  is  Dr.  John 
S.  Allen,  president  of  the  University  of 
Soutli  Florida,  which  is  located  in  my 
district  and  has  a  most  useful  and  suc- 
cessful pix)ta-am  allowing  students  to  al- 
ternate their  academic  work  with  full- 
time  jobs  that  are  educationally  related 


to  their  academic  fields.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  how  valuable  this 
can  be  to  our  youth.  For  the  past  6  years, 
I  have  had  two  University  of  South 
Florida  political  science  students  a.ssist- 
ins  me  in  my  ofRce  during  their  coopera- 
tive education  work  i>eriods.  When  these 
period.5  end,  they  are  rep.'aced  by  two 
more  students  with  political  science 
majors,  I  am  benefited  by  th.eir  help  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  first 
hand  some  of  the  real  problems  of  self- 
.Kovcrnment. 

President  Allen  of  the  University  of 
South  Florida  told  our  committee: 

I  urge  yotir  support  of  .amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  which  would  pive 
a.cslstance  to  furthering  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation movement.  It  is  my  belief  we  have  not 
fully  recognized  the  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation olfercd  through  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs,  a  plan  whereby  students 
alternate  between  terms  of  campus  study 
and  terms  in  paid  professional  training  pro- 
grams in  their  area  of  professional  interest. 
The  University  of  South  Florida  is  a  com- 
p.aratlvely  new  university  ns  we  opened  otir 
doors  to  our  first  class  on  September  26.  19C0. 
Before  we  opened  our  doors,  it  was  my  belief 
we  should  have  a  cooperative  education  pro. 
gram,  one  that  would  be  available  to  every 
student  desiring  to  particip.ate. 

I  had  observed  other  cooperative  education 
programs  in  previous  years  and  noted  that 
this  plan  gave  a  student  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  blending  theory  and  practice 
and  that  when  the  hand  and  the  mind  are 
educated  together  the  knowledge  js  never 
forgotten.  I  believe  the  cooperative  education 
plan  has  the  potentiality  for  increasing  the 
meanlngfulness  of  what  the  student  studies 
on  campus  and  what  he  observes  while  on  the 
Job.  I  believe,  too.  that  coopcrntive  education 
programs  convey  a  distinctive  role  to  an  In- 
stitution, contributing  to  the  institution's 
personality.  And  as  one  of  our  deans  at  South 
Florida  has  said.  "A  student  in  a  university 
who  is  isolated  from  life  is  not  likely  n 
learn  how  to  cope  with  and  improve  upon 
his  society."  Cooperative  education,  there- 
fore, is  a  worthy  plan  of  education  even 
without  its  monetary  value.  The  Income  to 
the  student,  which  Is  taxable  income,  Is  not 
only  a  fringe  benefit  but  the  means  by  which 
many  of  our  students  are  able  to  contintio 
their  studies  at  the  University  as  the  Florida 
West  Coast  is  an  area  where  people  have 
modest  incomes. 

At  the  University  of  South  Florida,  as  well 
as  In  selected  areas  of  the  other  universities 
in  Florida's  university  system,  we  have  found 
cooperative  education  extremely  useful.  At 
South  Florida,  we  have  found  It  useful  in 
nearly  all  disciplines  in  all  colleges — the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  the  College  of  Education,  and 
the  College  of  Engineering. 

While  we  currently  have  more  than  SCO 
students  in  oiu-  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram, more  than  3  per  cent  of  our  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment,  only  the  need  for 
additional  finances  prevents  tis  from  devel- 
oping more  positions  with  additional  em- 
ployers increasing  the  size  of  this  program 
to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  our  enrollment  and 
probably  more. 

We  believe  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram should  not  merely  place  the  student  in 
a  job  but  place  him  in  a  position  in  his  area 
of  professional  interest  where  he  can  work 
with  others  who  serve  as  his  field  faculty 
in  his  area  of  stuily.  This  means  that  very 
few  college  and  university  co-op  programs 
can  serve  the  student's  best  Interest  by  be- 
ing only  local  in  nature.  Our  300  plus  co-op 
students  are  assigned  training  positions  with 
busiiiess,  industrial  and  goverrunental  em- 
ployers In  17  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  more  than  30  of  our  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida  cooperative  educa- 
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tlon  students  here  In  Washington  today,  two 
(if  them  with  Congressman  Gibbons'  office, 
who  are  productive  In  their  assignments  with 
their  employers  and  earning  taxable  Income 
which  produces  an  average  of  more  than  $250 
in  Federal  Income  Taxes  per  student  per 
vear.  None  of  them  receive  any  money  from 
iinanclal  aid  programs  while  on  these  train- 
ing assignments  except  for  'Veterahs  receiv- 
ing \'A  benefits. 

President  Allen  goes  on  in  his  state- 
ment to  emphasize  the  educational  ad- 
vantages: 

I  believe  one  of  the  best  ways  to  evttluate 
a  program  is  by  testing  the  product.  In  a 
recent  survey  among  those  who  had  taken 
the  cooperative  education  route  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  we  found  that  the 
students  really  believe  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion. Tlie  comments  of  the  students  were 
most  gratifying.  Of  the  survey  sample.  100 
per  cent  said  they  would  take  the  Co-op 
route  again  if  entering  the  University  and 
would  advise  others  to  do  as  well.  They 
pointed  out  a  number  of  specific  things  that 
made  them  rate  cooperative  education  most 
highly.  Points  upon  which  they  placed  ex- 
treme value  included:  Learning  to  get  along 
with  people,  learning  the  responsibility  of 
living  on  their  own.  making' \aluable  ton- 
tacts,  and  getting  a  running  start  in  their 
professional  careers  both  from  an  cxjieriencc 
and  income  standpoint,  building  contracts 
and  references  which  helped  them  get  into 
graduate  programs,  and  the  satisfaction  they 
earned  all  or  part  of  their  educational  ex- 
penses while  attending  the  University.  To 
many,  this  latter  point  brought  a  liigh  degree 
ot  self-sr.tisfactioii.  knowing  they  had  paid 
their  way  and  did  not  have  to  turn  to  any 
financial  aid  program. 


I  turn  from  these  important  educa- 
tional considerations  to  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic facts  about  cooperative  education. 
The  dollar  figures  which  are  proposed 
in  the  amendment  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing are  modest.  But  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Hisher  Education  Act  for 
expanding    cooperative    education    pro-^ 
grams  would  have  significant  results.      / 
Let  me  detail  the  following  facts: 
First.  At  the  present  time  in  1968  there 
are  61,000  students  in  cooperative  educa- - 
tion  programs  in   119  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  community  colleges  earning 
5104,000,000  this  year  in  their  full-time 
jobs  in  the   alternative   full-time  work 
periods  away  from  the  classroom.  I  ixiint 
out  that  they  pay  at  least  10  percent  of 
this  total  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  and 
State    Governments.   Tlie   remainder  of 
this   5104,000,000   pays   for   all   or  most 
of  the  cost  of  their  education  this  year. 
Second.  This     proposed     amendment 
would  enable  more  than  400  additional 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  move 
vigorously  into  programs  of  cooperative 
education  and  offer  the  opportunity  lor 
an   additional   250,000   students   to   be- 
come part  of  this  educationally  valuable 
program.     Institutions     could     receive 
grants  of  up  to  i;75,000  a  year  to  arrange 
and  establish   programs  of  cooperative 
education  for  their  students.  As  a  con- 
sequence,  total   annual   student-earned 
income    from    cooperative    jobs    would 
amount  to  the  impressive  sum  of  over 
$500,000,000  a  year.  6  to  8  years  from 
now. 

The  expansion  which  would  be  made 
possible  by  this  proposed  amendment 
would  result  in  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  college  and  luiiversity  students 


participating    in   cooperative   education 
programs. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  strongly  the 
inherent  advantages  of  greater  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  the  capital  facilities  of  col- 
leges and  universities  that  adopt  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  education.  With  the 
same  classroom,  laboratorj',  dormitory, 
and  student  facilities  the  institution  is 
able  to  .serve  two  alternating  student 
bodies.  Joined  with  a  12-month  use  of 
the  facilities  through  each  school  year 
we  can  achieve  the  most  efficient  service 
and  use  from  our  investment  in  our 
higher  education  plant. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  action  on 
this  most  significant  means  of  assistance 
to  high  education. 

In    conclusion,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed   in   the  Record   a   summar>'   of 
proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  15067  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  programs 
of  cooperative  education: 
SUMMARY  or  Proposed  Amendments  to  H  R. 
150C7  To  Authorize  Federal  Assistance  in 
THE   Development   and   Caruying   Otrr   of 
Programs  of  Cooperative  Education 
The  proposed  amendments  to  HP.   15067. 
the   Higher   Education   Amendments   ".Jill   of 
19G8.   would  add   a   new  part   D  to  title  IV 
(Student  As.siEtance)    of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1965  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  ( 1 )  grants  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  (not  in  excess 
of  $75,000   to   any   one   institution   fc\r   any 
fiscal   yean    to   plan,   establish,   expand,   or 
carrv   out   programs   of   "cooperative   educa- 
tion" under  which  Ltudents  would  alternate 
periods    of    full-time    academic    study    with 
periods  of  full-time  public  or  private  em- 
ployment,  and    (2)    grants    to,   or   contracts 
with,  such  Institutions,  or  (as  variously  pro- 
vided I  other  public  or  private  organizations, 
for  the  training  of  persons  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams, or  for  research  into  methods  of  im- 
proving,  developing,    or   promoting   the   use 
of  such  programs  in  institutions  of  higher 
ettucation.  * 

Employment  under  these  programs  would 
be  designed  to  provide  students  not  only  with 
financial  assistance  for  continuing  their  ed- 
ucation but  also  with  work  experience  re- 
lated to  their  courses  of  study.  However, 
^'rants  would  not  be  available  for  compensa- 
tion of  students  for  their  employment  by 
employers  participating  in  the  programs. 

In  developing  criteria  for  approval  of  coop- 
erative education  grants,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  tuudents 
to  be  established  by  title  IV  of  H.R.  15067. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S8  million  for  fiscal  1969.  SIO  million 
for  fiscal  1970,  S12  million  for  fiscal  1971.  and 
$15  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973,  for  cooperative  education  grants, 
and  ^.750,000  per  fiscal  year.  1969  through 
1973,  for  training  and.  research  grants  and 
contracts. 

These  amendments  would  supersede  '  409 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  proposed  to  be  added  by  K.R.  15067. 
which  would  have  authorized  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  use  a  portion  of  their 
work-study  allocation  to  pay  administra- 
tive costs  of  developing  or  carrj-ing  out  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  educatioji.  The  present 
propor-il,  like  the  one  to  be  superseded.  In- 
cludes accredited  proprietary  Institutions 
•within  the  definition  of  "institution  of 
higher  education". 


ARTICLES  BY  RAY  McRUGH,  WRIT- 
TEN DURING  RECENT  TRIP  TO 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
series  of  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for 
printing  in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Ray  McHugh,  the  bureau 
chief  of  the  Copley  News  Sen'ice  here  in 
Washington,  during  his  recent  trip  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East: 
(Editor's  Note.  -Intcrnation.al  eyebrows 
never  have  been  lifted  higher  than  by  the 
drifting  apart  of  once-close  America  and 
France^  The  writer  examines  the  depth  ol  the 
split  m  the  following  story  I 

( By  Ray  McHugh  I 
Paris.— Like  a  beautiful  but  selfish  para- 
mour,  France  displays   more   disbelief    than 
dismay  at  the  collapse  of  her  200-year  trans- 
atlantic love  affair  with  the  United  .states. 

The  dismay,  however,  may  soon  take  over 
Even  the  arrival  of  a  handsome  new  Ambas- 
sador from  Washington  with  the  glamor  ot 
the  Kennedy  family  circle  cannot  hide  tlic 
creeping  truth. 

Sargent  Shriver  and  his  wife  Eunice,  sister 
of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  will 
,soon  move  Into  the  big  embassy  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  but  they  wont  be  followed 
by  the  usual  millions  of  summertime  Amer- 
ican tourists. 

Already  the  grand  hotels  and  the  shops 
along  the  Champs  Elysees  wear  a  worried 
look.  Reservation  lists  are  short.  Rooms  are 
plentiful.  Even  some  prices  have  been  cut 
More  than  400  Paris  busines.smen  attended  a 
recent  discussion  ot  Franco- American  rela- 
tions sponsored  by  the  American  Cultural 
Institute. 

"They  left  with  l<mg  faces,"  raid  one  of  the 
speakers.  Pierre  Emannuell.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  French  Atlantic  Association,  a 
stubborn  defender  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

"The  realization  comes  hard,"  he  added. 
"For  years  those  of  us  who  frequently  visit 
the  United  States  have  warned  what  was 
happening,  but  few  would  listen. 

"Our  friendship  with  the  United  States  was 
above  jjoUtics,  they  thought  De  CJaulle  was 
perhaps  difficult,  but  the  Americans  would 
understand." 

Today  the  Frenchman  in  the  street  is  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  something  serious  has 
gone  wron;!.  Today  it  Is  the  Frenchman,  not 
the  American,  who  brines  up  LaFayelte  or 
1917  or  1944  in  conversations  v.ith  U.S. 
newsmen. 

French  exports  to  the  United  Statss  fell 
in  1907  while  other  members  of  the  European 
Common  Market  increased  their  YniiKee  mar- 
kets. Sales  for  the  first  three  m<mths  of  1907 
are  reported  "disastrous"  by  a  hi;'h  French 
tride  official.  Tourist  experts  ore  wainlng  that 
American  travel  to  France  this  year  may  be 
oil  a:;  much  i.s  60  percent. 

Tlie  undeclared  boycott  <.f  French  goods 
on  "Main  Street"  by  angry  private  U.S.  citi- 
zens is  beimt  felt,  but  is  still  not  :dmittcd 
by  French  officials.  Premier  Georges  Pomtn- 
dou  complained  the  other  day  that  the  U.S. 
Government  "had  to  do  something."  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  is  obviously  not  going 
to  admit  that  his  iiolicies  and  high-handed 
insults  and  his  refusal  lo  cooperate  in  de- 
fense of  the  dollar  have  chilled  the  old 
romance. 
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Defenders  of  the  old  general  still  plead  for 
fwitlence,  point  to  his  domestic  political 
problems  and  insist  that  some  of  Uie  policies 
are  designed  to  save  Americans  from  them- 
selves. But  they  are  threadbare  arguments. 

"In  the  last  three  years  nothing  has 
changed."  said  a  prominent  Paris  publisher. 
"All  we  have  is  a  little  more  of  the  same — 
egoiisni  and  a  peculiar  anti-American.  anti- 
British  phobia." 

As  Shriver  leaves  his  war  on  poverty  com- 
mand ix>8t  for  diplomacy,  his  brieflngs  must 
be  confusing  and  sometimes  ominous.  He  will 
come  to  a  Paris  where  French  gendarmes  and 
soldiers  guard  not  only  the  U.S.  Elmbassy,  but 
every  major  American  business  establish- 
ment. 

A  hard-core  Communist  band  recently 
bombed  and  vandalized  the  American  Ex- 
press, TWA,  Chase  Manhaium  Bank,  and 
Bank  of  America  oflfices  here. 

Guards  can  even  be  seen  outside  the* 
American  Cathedral  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Arc  D'Trlomphe.  It  was  there  that  unkempt 
beatnik  antiwar  protestors  burned  an  Ameri- 
can flag  during  the  1967  visit  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey. 

Shriver  also  o  headed  for  an  Embassy 
whose  staff  is  frankly  \ineasy  about  Its  con- 
tacts with  the  French  public.  The  "S-CD" 
Ainerlcan  auto  tag  Is  a  target  for  abuse.  A 
highly  organized  group  of  Communist  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Rennes  recently 
drove  Assistant  Cultural  AfTalrs  Attache  Peter 
Jacoby  from  the  stage  when  he  appeared  on 
invitation  to  speak  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

■Jacoby  CIA.  Johnson  assassin,"  the  stu- 
dents chanted  as  they  hurled  chalk,  stones 
and  debris  at  the  American  diplomat.  Similar 
Incidents  have  been  reported  at  universities 
in  Strasbourg  and  Dijon. 

Jacoby's  Joust  with  students  was  Ironical. 
The  attache  directs  the  highly  succeseful 
ctiiuiral  office  In  the  left  bank  student  area 
here. 

The  briefing  for  Shriver  might  also  touch 
these  points  In  the  complicated  French 
scene: 

Item :  even  the  most  pro-American  Prench- 
.  men  want  a  quick  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  nonproductive,  they  say. 
Bit  when  pressed,  each  one  interviewed  con- 
fesses that  he  sees  in  the  bombing  the  risk 
of  a  confrontation  with  Russia  or  Red 
China — a  confrontation  that  could  involve 
Western  Europe.  A  bitter  land  war.  costly  as 
It  may  be  to  the  United  States,  does  not 
Involve  such  a  risk  to  Europe. 

Item:  Prance  officially  preaches  "neutral- 
ity" for  what  was  Indochina,  but  men  in  the 
foreign  office  on  the  Qual  d'Orsay  readily  ad- 
mit it  is  not  a  practical  solution  in  view  of 
North  Vietnamese  president  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
appetite.  The  alternative?  The  French  diplo- 
mat shrugs.  Only  French  military  men  will 
speak  out  vigorously  for  an  American  mili- 
tary victory. 

Item;  high  officials  in  the  French  govern- 
ment are  saying  privately  that  de  Gaulle 
has  no  intention  of  withdrawing  France 
from  the  NATO  treaty  when  it  reaches  its 
20th  anniversary  in  1969.  Such  a  move  might 
fractvu-e  his  carefully  nutured  understanding 
with  West  Germany,  they  say. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  early 
prospect  that  France  will  return  to  an  inte- 
grated NATO  military  command.  She  is  con- 
tinuing to  participate  in  the  West  European 
air  defense  system  because  it  is  vital  to  her 
own  defense  and  some  French  officers  con- 
tinue to  play  active  roles  in  NATO  planning, 
although  they  are  technically  only  liaison 
men  at  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  in 
Costeau.  Belgium. 

Item:  the  French  Atlantic  Association  ar- 
ranged a  trip  to  Costeau  and  the  new  NATO 
headquarters  at  Brussels  for  about  60  French 
businessmen.  More  than  130  showed  up. 
NATO  Secretary-General  Manlio  Broslo  met 
the  group  and  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his 
pleasure   and  aniazement. 


Item:  public  opinion  polls  in  Prance  show 
only  12  per  cent  favor  withdrawal  from  NATO 
while  52  per  cent  oppxases  such  action.  Even 
41  per  cent  of  Communist  Party  Members 
and  61  per  cent  of  Gaulllsts  ojHJoee  with- 
drawal, emphasizing  the  pwlnt  that  political 
party  ties  in  France  are  more  often  based  on 
domestic  issues,  not  foreign  policy. 

Item:  a  confidential  report  from  Ambas- 
sador Charles  Lucet  In  Washington  has 
shaken  the  French  Government. 

It  describes  in  detail  .the  depth  of  anti- 
French  feeling  in  the  American  public  and 
spikes  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  basically 
a  de  Gaulle-Johnson  feud. 

Lucet's  report  is  credited  with  Paris'  de- 
cision to  give  departing  Ambassador  Charles 
Bohlen  a  lavish  farewell  party  and  it 
prompted  the  quick,  almost  eager,  acceptance 
of  Shriver  as  a  replacement. 

Item:  For  the  first  time  the  government- 
owned  radio-TV  network  is  permitting  free 
/li§cussion  of  deteriorating  Franco-American 
relations.  The  network,  however,  has  taken 
no  steps  to  moderate  the  anti-U.S.  tone  of  its 
only  television  political  commentator, 
Emmanuel  d'A^trer  de  la  Vlgarle. 

A  sample  of  his  anti-Americanism — "When 
I  heard  that  Hue  had  been  recaptured  by  the 
Americans.  I  felt  as  much  sadness  as  when  I 
heard  that  Paris  had  fallen  to  the  Nazis." 

Item:  The  powerful  newspaper  1  "Figaro  In 
one  of  Its  attention-getting  "feather"  edi- 
torials has  wyned  De  Gaulle  bluntly  that  if 
he  expects  France  to  withstand  the  potential 
power-of  a  Communist-Socialist  alliance,  the 
time  has  come  for  "fewer  smiles  directed  at 
Moscow  and  more  consideration  to  our  tradi- 
tional friends." 

French  officials  say  De  Gaulle  privately  ex- 
presses contempt  for  "the  dictators"  in  Mos- 
cow, but  that  he  is  convinced  his  stand  has 
helped  the  tide  of  liberalization  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  President  is  reported  particu- 
larly pleased  at  student  unrest  in  Poland 
where  he  was  criticized  last  year  for  remarks 
made  on  a  state  visit. 

Item:  There  is  growing  talk  about  "after 
De  Gaulle,"  but  there  is  little  agreement  on 
what  will  happen  when  the  aging  general 
bows  out.  . 

The  Socialist-Communist  alliance  that  al- 
most seized  control  of  the  general  assembly 
is  regiijded  as  strong  on  paper  and  effective 
sometimes  as  an  opposition  force,  but  shows 
little  capacity  to  govern  France.  The  most 
likely  heirs  today  appear  to  be  Pompidou 
who  has  surprised  some  with  his  skill  at 
manipulating  a  divided  parliament  and  Gis- 
card  d'Estiiingg,  the  rlght-of-center  econ- 
omist who  commands  a  pivotal  Gaullist 
splinter  group.  D'Estaingg  so  far  has  elected 
to  go  along  with  de  Gaulle  rather  than  risk 
a  new  general  election  that  might  see  a  vic- 
tory for  the  combined  left, 

D'Estaingg  is  the  obvious  choice  of  pro- 
American  and  pro-NATO  Frenchmen.  Two  of 
his  assembly  leaders  recently  accepted  di- 
rectorships in  the  French  Atlantic  Society, 
adding  to  his  appeal. 

If  these  items  leave  Shriver  confused,  he 
must  consider  still  another — the  French 
character. 

There  is  no  yardstick  to  measure  the  depth 
of  De  Gaulle's  independent  nationalism.  Nor 
is  there  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  real  Im- 
pact of  France's  departure  from  the  "big 
power"  category.  Some  observers  say  the  new 
role  lias  left  the  Frenchman  cantankerous, 
angry  and  a  little  jealous.  Some  say  he  is  re- 
treating from  world  Issues  into  a  purely 
domestic  arena  and  that  he  finds  it  very  re- 
stricting. 

"France  is  bored,"  said  one. 
In  a  peculiarly  Gallic  way.  he  might  be 
right. 

Athens,  Greece. — When  a  door  opens  or 
1  closes  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  draft  is  felt  on 
this  threshold  to  the  Communist  world. 

Bordered  by  three  shades  of  Red — Albania, 
Yugoslavia    and   Bulgaria — Greece   is   pecu- 


liarly sensitive  to  any  changes  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain.  And  perhaps  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  the  Greeks  is  Panayotls  Piplnells,  for- 
eign minister  and  senior  stateman  in  Athens' 
revolutionary  government. 

Today  Piplnells  is  a  worried  man. 
The  opening  doors  of  liberalization  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Romania  are 
causing  ripples  of  fear  as  well  as  satisfaction. 
From  his  icon-decorated  office  on  Constitu- 
tion Square.  Piplnells  sees  a  situation  devel- 
oping in  western  Europe  that  may  be  fraught 
with  danger. 

"We  arc  now  facing  a  real  crisis,"  he  warned 
In  an  Interview. 

"Russia  has  a  dilemma.  Will  she  allow  the 
whole  satellite  system  to  break  down^and 
it  will.  Or  will  Russia  react  vigorously  to  re- 
^sert  her  control? 

'  "I  read  the  reports  of  Russian  tank  m6ve- 
ments  on  the  Czech  borders.  It  made  me 
shudder.  All  of  us  remember  Hungary." 

The  cotu-tly  old  gentleman  also  remem- 
bers other  perilous  hours  in  Etu-ope's  20th 
century.  He  entered  the  Greek  diplomatic 
service  in  1922  and  experienced  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations  and  later  the 
United  Nations. 

He  has  been  ambassador  to  Moscow  and 
London,  a  permanent  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  an  in- 
terim prime  minister  for  three  months  in 
1963.  a  frequent  cabinet  member  and  onetime 
political  head  of  the  king's  household  here. 
He  speaks  with  a  candor  that  surprises  re- 
porters accustomed  to  the  careful  phrases  of 
diplomats. 

"I'm  too  old  and  I've  seen  too  much."  says 
the  69-year-old  Piplnells.  'I  also  realize  the 
limitations  of  small  countries  in,  today's 
world." 

Nations  like  Greece,  he  said,  can  make  only 
small  contributions  to  world  stability. 

"Here  our  first  task  is  to  set  our  internal 
affairs  in  order.  Then  we  must  try  for  the  best 
possible  relations  with  our  neighbors.  If  we 
do  that,  it  is  something." 

The  foreign  minister  h.as  opened  negotia-- 
tlons  with  Turkey  in  an  effort  to  end  the 
centuries-old  conflicts  between  the  two  na- 
tions. He  describes  early  talks  as  "highly 
encouraging." 

But  the  conversation  quickly  drifts  back 
to  events  in  Russia's  European  empire.      ^ 

If  Russia  accepts  the  tidal  changes  la 
Czechoslovakia  that  have  followed  the  ouster 
of  Stalinist  president  Antowin  Novotny.  he 
said,  it  faces  the  disintegration  of  the  entire 
buffer  system  built  in  the  wake  of  World  War 
II. 

"Russia  will  soon  have  to  decide  between 
the  Yugoslav  or  the  Hungarian  formula — 
acquiescence  to  independence  or  ruthless 
military  counter  force."  he  said. 

The  recent  Moscow-ordered  conference  of 
satellites  at  Dresden  in  East  Germany  was  a 
desperate  Soviet  bid  to  restore  the  status 
quo.  he  said.  But  absolute  Soviet  politic.il 
domination  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  he 
added. 

"For  years  I  have  expected  this  explosion." 
said  Piplnells. 

"Since  the  early  1950s  there  has  been  pres- 
sure for  liberalization  and  nationalism  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  nationalism  is  the  most 
powerful  force  in  the  world. 

"It  managed  to  split  and  pulverize  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  overtook  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  British  Empire  and  the  Empire 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

"Tc-day  it  is  overtaking  the  Communist 
empire." 

Piplnells  rejects  the  theory  that  western 
economic-diplomatic  "bridge-building"  and 
discip'es  of  "detente"  can  take  credit  for 
the  ferment  in  east  Europe. 

"External  forces  liave  not  played  an  im- 
portant role,"  said  the  thln-llpped  bald  man 
with  the  dark  piercing  eyes.  "These  are  inex- 
orable human  forces  at  work.  Intellectuals 
give  these  forces  a  vcide,  but  this  is  really 
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age-old  nationalism.  Man  always  Insists  on 
an  Individual  Identity  for  himself  and  for  his 
country," 

While  the  world  has  come  to  view  commu- 
nism as  the  tie  that  binds  the  eastern  bloc, 
he  said,  the  system  la  really  Russian  Im- 
perialism. -%. 

"That  is  why  the  .situation  Is  so  dangerous." 
he  added.  "Mo-^icow  faces  the  loss  of  her 
colonies,  the  wall — or  bridgehead — that  she 
built  between  herself  and  Western  Europe. 
And  .'he  faces  this  loss  at  precisely  the  time 
when  she  is  pur^aiing  new  colonies  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East." 

The  buildup  of  .Soviet  naval  strength  In 
the  Mediterranean,  he  said,  is  part  of  the 
military  phase  of  an  ideological-economlc- 
politlcal-ieliglous  offensive. 

"Russl.i  is  playing  every  card,"  he  said,  "In 
.an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Arab-Moslem 
world.  If  the  challenge  is  not  countered, 
Moscow  will  spread  her  influence  across  Asia 
Minor  to  the  gates  of  India,  throughout  the 
Middle  East  and  .icspns  the  northern  shore  of 
Africa." 

Forceful  American  and  NATO  policies  are 
required,  he  said,  to  checkmate  the  Rus- 
sians. He  said  Greece  has  thwarted  the  Com- 
munist bid  to  gain  control  of  that  country 
and  he  said  American-British  military 
.strength  in  the  Mediterranean  still  over- 
■•■hadows  that  of  Russia,  but  he  expressed  deep 
concern  about  future  events  in  the  Middle 
East. 

"A  solution  seems  impossible."  he  said. 
"The  Israelis  and  Arabs  are  locked  in  their 
positions  and  Russia  continues  to  send  in 
arms." 

Greek  sources  estimate  that  upwards  of 
25.000  Russian  troops  and  technicians  are 
now  reorganizing  and  even  commanding 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces. 

Piplnells  stresseJf  Greek  neutrality  in  the 
Arab-Israeli   feOd. 

"We  have  good  relations  with  both  sides." 
he  said.  "We  use  our  influence  lor  peace,  but 
it  is  limited.  The  real  pressure  must  come 
from  the  big  powers.  ^ 

"The  1967  war  was  contained,  but  no  one"* 
can  be  sure  what  will  happen  if  widescale 
fighting     resumes — particularly    at    a    time 
when  Russia  faces  tills  unrest  in  her  satel- 
lite empire." 

The  foreign  minister  aligned  his  govern- 
ment's policy  solidly  alongside  that  of  the 
Unltfed  States. 

"Our  relations  with  the  United  States  are 
unique."  he  said.  "There  is  no  anti-.\meri- 
canism  in  Greece,  no  criticism  of  your  Viet- 
nam commitment.  Instead  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  sympathy  and  gratitude.  Greeks 
have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  the  American 
commitment  by  President  Truman  that  saved 
us  from  communism.  Without  it.  we  could 
have  been  part  of  this  Russian  Empire." 


■Tel  Aviv.  Isr.^el.— Gen.  Aaron  Yarrev  gets 
paid  to  know  what  Israel's  enemies  are  up  to. 
The  young  chief  of  Israeli  military  intelli- 
gence is  convinced  that  Egypt's  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  backed  by  Russia,  has 
opened  a  new  phase  in  the  20-year  war 
against  the  Jewish  state. 

The  picture  he  draws  is  strikingly  similar 
to  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  The  Arabs,  he 
says,  are  adopting  guerrilla  tactics  and  a 
"war  by  proxy"  strategy. 

In  an  interview  in  the  closely  guarded 
general  staff  headquarters  in  downtown  Tel 
Aviv,  Yarrev  rejected  the  theory  that  ter- 
rorist raids  against  Israel  are  isolated  inci- 
dents carried  out  by  the  fanatic  El  Fatah. 
"In  the  last  few  months,  the  pattern  of 
Arab  pressure  against  Israel  has  undergone 
some  important  changes,"  said  Yarrev.  "Two 
developments  have  gone  almost  unnoticed 
in  the  outside  world: 

"First,  the  Jordan  regime  of  King  Hussein 
has  been  losing  control  of  the  country.  It  Is 
no  longer  capable  of  dealing  with  the  El  Fa- 
tah  sabotage   units    within   its   borders.   In 


fact.  Hussein  himself  Is  no  longer  capable 
of  dealing  with  Prime  Minister  Bahjat  El 
Talhouni. 

"Second,  the  Arab  countries  led  by  Egypt 
have  adopted  the  sabotage  groups  as  the 
weapon  to  continue  the  war  without  directly 
committing  their  national  forces." 

The  El  Fatah  gangs  are  made  up  of  dis- 
placed Palestinian  Arabs— largely  drawn 
from  the  G.iza  Strip  and  the  west  bank  of 
tho  Jcrd.in  River.  They  have  been  trained  and 
harbored  In  neighboring  Arab  countries  for 
almost  two  decades. 

They  received  major  reinforcements  dur- 
ing l:ist  year's  slx-d.iy  w:ir  when  l.srael  bPized 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  tiie  west  bank  and 
dealt  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  combined 
Egyptian-Jordanlun-Syrlan-lraql   forces. 

Palestinian  brigades  are  part  of  the  Syrian. 
li-Mn  and  Egyptian  armies.  Tlic  «lst  Pales- 
tfnlan  commando  battalion  from  Iraq  en- 
tered Jordr.n  last  June  5.  Yarrev  s;.ld.  :ind 
is  still  in  that  country.  Men  from  the  421.st, 
he  said,  have  been  fed  into  El  Fatah  groups 
concentrated  around  Karamc — the  camp 
that  was  the  target  of  the  M.irch  21  punitive 
raid  by  an  Israeli  armored  column. 

Similar  reinforcements,  he  said,  have  been 
drawn  from  three  Palestinian  batUillons  in 
Syria  and  from  2-plus  infantry  brigades  in 
Egypt.  The  latter,  he  said,  retreated  Into 
Egypt  from  the  Gaza  Strip  during  hist  year's 
lighting. 

In  addition,  he  charged,  the  El  Fat.ah 
maintains  training  bases  In  Syria,  Jordan 
and  Egypt  for  new  recruits  who  arc  armed 
with  Soviet,  Czech  and  some  Chinese  com- 
munist weapons.  A  large  store  of  these 
weapon*  was  seized  at  Karamc.  including 
for,ie  Russian  120nmi  mortars  that  have  a 
ranpe    of    five    miles. 

(In  a  tiny  country  such  as  Israel,  enemy 
v.eapons  with  a  range  of  five  miles  are  a 
serious  threat,  and  the  Israelis  are  watching 
closely  for  any  sign  that  Russia  might  give 
the  Arabs  12-mile  132mm  rockets  such  as 
the  Viet  Cong  has  employed  against  U.S. 
air  bases  in  Vietnam.) 

The  Russian  ambassador  to  Amman  last 
week  pledged  new  aid  to  Jordan. 

Gen.  Yarrev  said  the  decline  of  King  Hus- 
sein and  the  Arab  government's  decision  to 
employ  the  El  Fatah  began  in  December 
and  January. 

"We  told  other  governments  what  was 
happening,"  said  the  General.  "But  they 
didn't  want  to  believe  us.  Even  some  people 
here  in  Israel  clung  to  the  idea  that  Hus- 
sein must  not  be  undermined.  They  felt 
that  he  was  the  only  moderating  force  among 
the  Arab  States. 

"But  it  was  evident  that  the  militant  na- 
tionalism Inside  Jordan  and  the  fear  that 
Arabs  in  the  (Israeli-occupied)  West  bank 
were  about  to  seek  a  compromise  with  us 
put  tremendous  pressure  on  Hussein. 

"The  people  on  the  West  bank  even  told 
the  King  that  they  wanted  no  part  of  any 
sabotage  campaign.  They  knew  it  would 
not  be  effective  and  that  they  v.-ould  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  retaliation. 

"But  the  situation  was  beyond  Hussein. 
"Last   May   he   had   to  ally   himself   with 
Nasser  or  lose  his  throne,  even  though  he 
Knew  he  would  lose  the  war. 

"Now,  he  must  accept  the  El  Fatah  for 
the  same  reason.  It's  a  tragedy." 

Yarrev's  assessment  of  feeling  on  the  West 
bank  was  borne  out  when  El  Fatah  gunmen 
killed  two  Israeli  soldiers  and  two  Arabs 
in  an  outburst  in  the  marketplace  at  Heb- 
ron. The  mnvcr  of  the  city— an  Arab — called 
the  act  "childish"  and  said  such  attacks 
would  do  nothing  to  solve  the  Palestine 
question. 

The  announcement  that  Hussein  will  soon 
visit  Cairo  to  confer  with  Nasser  also 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  Generals  claim  that 
the  King  "can  do  nothing  unless  he  has 
the  approval  of  Nasser." 

Because   of   Jordan's   geographic    position 


and  because  of  Hussein's  reputation  as  a 
moderate.  Yarrev  said.  Jordan  has  become 
the  "logical  "  center  for  an  Arab  terrorist 
offensive  against  Israel. 

"Before  the  war,  the  El  Fatah  bases  were 
in  Syria,"  he  said.  'Now  they  have  moved  to 
Jordan. 

•The  terrorists  move  about  freely  in  binds 
of  200  or  300  men.  "I'hc  police  dare  not  op- 
po.  e  ihcin.  The  Jordan  Army  lolcrntes  thiin. 
"When  we  attacked  Karame.  the  Jordanian 
tronpr,  lelt  .  iiliged  to  oppose  us  If  thry  li:.d 
not.  nu:;!.eln"s  rule  might  have  ended  then 
and  there." 

Ho  s.ild  the  iprrnriols  are  now  uniformed 
ar.d  h'lve  even  iired  on  Jordiiniiin  trofips  t'U 
sevcr.il  occasions. 

Ill  ::dditK.n  t )  2.000-3,000  El  F:  t.ah  fcr.-r-s 
in  Jordan,  he  said,  the  country  al.so  Is  sliU 
lilayii>i;  host  to  a  20,000-man  Iraqi  division 
tbat  moved  in  l.ir.t  June. 

Jordanian  police  and  iirmy  troops  h."vve  vt- 
ders  not  to  interfere  with  the  terrorists,  he 
said. 

■Hussein  made  anc  last  attempt  in  Peb- 
ru.iry."  Yurrev  said.  "He  was  countermanded 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  In  fact,  he  even  had 
t')  i-'.o  to  the  Prime  Minister's  home  to  apol- 
ogize. That's  how  his  position  had  deteri- 
orated. 

"He  tried  to  fire  the  Prime  Minister  and  he 
was  stopped." 

The  El  Fatih,  he  said,  can  be  conceded 
some  motivation  against  Israel  because  of 
tlie  loss  of  lands  and  other  pro])ertiPs.  But 
l.c  said  the  terrorists  would  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  wage  war  unless  they  had  tho 
inited  support  of  other  Arab  governments. 
This  support,  he  said,  Is  channeled  through 
a  opocial  budget  adopted  by  most  Arab  na- 
tions. 

"Defeated  In  the  six-day  war  and  still  un- 
willing to  challenge  us  again,  they  have 
turned  to  this  sabotage  gang,"  he  said.  "Its 
the  same  kind  of  'm.-u>ked'  war  you  face  in 
Vietnam. 

"Here  the  Arabs  are  desperate  for  some 
kind  of  action  against  Israel. 

They  have  to  remove  the  sting  of  defeat 
before  it  becomes  insufferable  at  home.  You 
aircadv  .ec  the  pressures  N.is.ser  faces." 

Yarrev.  a  sergeant  In  the  British  army  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  an  early  lighter  lor 
Israeli  Independence  under  the  Palestine 
mandate.  t;ikes  a  cold,  calculating  view  of 
the  Arab  threat  to  this  country. 

The  Arabs,  he  said.  lace  a  crisis  concern- 
l:-.g  Israel.  Despite  its  massive  resupply  ><t 
v.-ar  materia!,  he  thinks  P.ussla  is  coun;;eling 
restraint. 

But  !.t  the  same  time  the  Arab  landers  face 
a  real  danger  that  the  Arab  poputitioii  with- 
in Israel's  expanded  borders  will  learn  to 
live  with  the  Jewish  government. 

""flie  Arab  population  inside  our  borders 
has  not  joined  the  battle."  he  said.  "Quite 
the  opposite.  There  is  still  resentment,  of 
course,  but  the  people  are  hungry  for  i>eacc 
and  they  ha-.e  been  umazed  by  our  tonciliu- 
torv  actions. 

"The  Karanie  raid  upset  pliin.-;  for  another 
effcit  in  April.  That  effort  wi:!  come.  V/e  only 
postponed  it.  But  sooner  or  later  the  Arabs 
must  learn  that  we  will  not  be  destroyed. 
When  they  learn  that,  we  can  begin  to  talk 
about  real  peace." 

Before  the  El  Fat;ih  effort  subsides,  liow- 
evcr.  Yarrev  expects  some  attempt  at  a  spec- 
tacular blow. 

"I  certiinly  don't  rule  out  some  sort  of 
bli;  raid  during  the  20th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions in  Mav."  the  General  said. 

But  I'll  "tell  you  one  thing.  We're  ready." 


.':i:de  BoQtJER,  Israel.— Even  a  man  who  has 
built  a  nation  dreams  of  what  might  have 
be?n. 

As  Israel  prepares  for  its  20th  anniversary 
celebration  on  May  2,  David  Ben-Gurion  goes 
his  quiet  way  in  this  primitive  kibbutz  on  the 
b.irren  Negcv  desert,  pondering  old  dreams 
and  new  Ideas. 
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The  anniversary  evokes  only  questions  from 
this  man  who  was  Prime  Minister  for  15 
of  Israel's  first  20  years  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  world  statesmen  of  the  20th 
century. 

Where  other  men  of  81  might  be  ready  to 
re=c  iind  pass  the  burden  to  younger  hands, 
Ben-Ourion  peers  ahead  with  the  same  in- 
t^-nsity  that  must  have  marked  him  that  day 
in  190t)  when  he  arrived  by  boat  in  Jaffa  from 
his  native  Russia  and  walked  two  miles  along 
dusty  roads  to  an  agricultural  school  and  a 
place  in  history. 

Sede  Boquer  sums  up  the  still  unfinished 
business  of  Israel   and  Ben-Gurlon. 

Surrounded  by  a  Jumble  of  lx)oks  and  the 
excitement  of  young  pioneers  trying  to  make 
the  desert  bloom,  the  old  premier  has  chosen 
to  live  out  his  years  in  a  setting  thatnriMSt 
turn  his  mind's  clock  back  60  years. 

This  is  a  remote,  desolate  .compound. 
Beersheba.  famed  in  biblical  times,  is  the 
closest  city   12  miles  to  the  north. 

The  houses,  huts  and  farm  machinery  look 
tired  from  overwork.  A  child's  slide  outside  a 
small  barracks  school  and  a  postage-stamp 
swimming  pool  are  the  only  amenities  vlsrtble 
to  a  visitor. 

The  coils  of  barbed  wire  and  Uie  rifles  slung 
on  the  sbouners  of  farm  workers  are  remind- 
ers-that  tM  Negcv  is  still  Israel's  permanent 
front  line^gainst  Egypt,  although  the  1967 
war  pushed  the  ceasefire  line  across  the  Sinai 
desert  to  the  south  all  the  way  to  the  Suez 
canal. 

The  harsh  light  and  shadow  of  the  desert 
do  nothing  to  soften  the  hard  frontier  look 
of  Sede  Boquer  A  brief  spring  shower  onlv 
darkens  the  sand  and  makes  the  kibbutz  look 
even  more  inhospit-ible. 

The  silence  hangs  heavy  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  broken  only  occasionally  by  the 
sound  of  a  passing  car  or  a  tractor  motor. 
The  moust-ichioed  Israeli  soldier  with  the 
btirp  gun  who  guards  Ben-Gurion  strolls  the 
only  patch  of  gross  visible — a  tiny  square  in 
front  of  weather-beaten.  fade<l  gjeen  barracks 
that  the  former  premier  calls  home. 

Sede  Boqtier  is  Ben-Gurion's  Israel.  It  is  in 
places  hke  this,  he  believes,  that  the  yqung 
country   will    live   or   die. 

He  first  crossed  the  Negev  in  1934  when 
Jews  were  barred  from  the  desert  and  he  re- 
tiu-ned  in  1!>53  to  find  a  small  band  of 
pioneers  trying  to  eke  a  living  from  the  snnd. 
They  were  veveraiis  of  the  1948-49  war  who 
had  served  in  the  Negev  and  had  heard  stories 
of  a  biblical  settlement  that  was  perjiaps 
founded  by  .Abraham. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  join  them."  said 
Ben-Gurion. 

He  returned  to  Tel  Aviv,  cleared  his  desk 
and  resigned  as  premier  to  work  :n  the  fields 
of  this  kibbutz  as  a  common  farmer. 

He  was  called  back  as  chief  of  state  14 
months  later,  but  when  he  resigned  again  in 
1963  he  headed  straight  back  to  Sede  Boquer. 
"Here  we  can  achieve  Uie  ideal  of  Israel,  "  he 
said.'  "We  can  create  everything  from  the 
beginning.  Even  the  soil  must  be  washed 
before  it  can  be  planted." 

Three  months  ago  his  wife  died.  She  had 
been  a  partner  in  ail  of  Ben-Gurion's  dreams. 
Since  then,  friends  say.  life  has  been  a 
lonely  thing  for  the  old  Premier,  but  there 
was  was  no  sign  in  a  long  conversation  that 
sadness  and  loss  have  dulled  Ben-Gurion's 
capacity  to  think  and  analyze  and  plan. 

'The  beginning  was  not  20  years  Ego.  "  said 
Ben-Gurion.  "Perhaps  it  began  more  than 
3.000  years  ago.  or  100  years  ago.  or  perhaps 
this  is  still  part  of  the  beginning. 

'In  many  ways.  Israel  is  still  not  a  state. 
Its  fat€  still  Is  uncertiiin.  Whether  it  lives 
or  dies  depends  on  the  Jewish  people.  They 
must  decide.  We  have  had  great  accomplish- 
ments, but  we  also  have  had  great  failures.  " 
In  the  ancient  Fifth  Book  of  Torah,  Ben- 
Gurion  pointed  out.  there  was  a  promise  that 
If  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  they  would  one 
^av  be  reunited. 


"That  could  be  called  the  mystical  begin- 
ning of  Israel."  he  said.  "Through  the  1.800 
years  without  a  home,  every  Jew  prayed 
three  times  a  day  for  the  rebirth  of  Israel. 

"But  the  practical  beginning  was  In  1870 
when  the  French  Jewish  alliance  organized 
the  first  agricultural  school  near  Jaffa  on 
land  leased  from  the  Turkish  sultan. 

"They  called  it  Hope  of  the  Jews.'  The 
name  was  prophetic." 

Throughout  Ben-Gurion's  almost  60  years 
in  this  sun-stained  ancietu  land,  he  has  fol- 
lowed two  unswerving  convictions: 

1.  All  Jews  should  return  to  their  religious 
home. 

2.  That  home  must  be  made  a  habitable, 
viable,  inviting  place  to  live. 

"So  much  remains  to  be  done."  he  said. 
"Only  30  per  cent  of  the  land  is  producing 
and  only  2.4  million  of  our  people — less  than 
la  per  cent — have  come  home." 

Ben-Gurlon  has  Ijeen  "home"  for  all  but 
three  of  his  last  02  years. 

He  spent  those  pro-World  War  I  years  in 
exile  in  New  York  where  he  found  an  Amer- 
ican wife  and  "spent  most  of  my  time  in  the 
library  at  42nd  St.  and  Fifth  Ave.,  writing  a 
book  on  Palestine." 

He  returned  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Jewish 
Brigade  of  the  British  Army  during  World 
War  I. 

It's  not  the  same  land  today."  he  said. 
And  for  the  only  time  in  a  two-hour  inter- 
view, the  ruddy-cheeked  old  inan  with  the 
white  wisps  of  hair  permitted  a  note  of  pride 
to  creep  into  his  voice. 

"We  built  700  villages.  20  to  30  towns.  We 
have  reclaimed  and  developed  thousands  of 
acres.  But  so  much  remains  to  be  done." 

Asked  to  cite  Israel's  greatest  accomplish- 
ment. Ben-Giiilon  answered  immediately: 
"The  army. 

"Not  as  a  military  force,  despite  its  great 
victories,   but  as  a  tool  to  reunite  a  people. 
"For  1.800  years  Jews  lived  among  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  accepting  foreign  lan- 
guages, foreign  ways  of  life. 

"To  turn  such  a  diverse  group  back  into 
a  nation  was  a  staggering  task.  The  army 
did  it.  both  as  a  unifying  and  educational 
instrtiment. 

"As  in  every  army,  everyone  is  equal.  This 
was  important  because  we  had  to  equate 
men  from  the  11  th  century  and  men  from 
the  21st  century.  We  had  'Yemenites 
who  actually  lived  in  caves  and  we  had 
Ph.  D's  from  America  and  Western  Europe. 
"We  also  were  trying  to  build  a  cohesive 
economy  and  here  again  the  army  was  our 
tool.  In  addition  to  one  year  or  more  in  uni- 
form, each  man  and  woman  served  one  year 
in  a  Kibbutz.  learning  the  skills,  trades  and 
habits  we  had  to  have. 

"The  .■\rmy  never  disappointed  me.  What 
I  asked,  it  gave." 

The  Israeli  Army.  Ben-Gurlon  said,  also 
helped  reveal  some  socio-economic  "laws" 
that  many  said  made  Israel  an  impossible 
dream. 

He  recalled  that  in  1906  the  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem alone  spoke  40  different  languages.  He 
was  'lOld  that  Hebrew  was  a  dead  langtiage 
and  could  not  be  revived. 

Sociologists  said  Jews,  known  throughout 
the  world  as  artisans  and  merchants,  could 
never  become  farmers.  They  cited  an  irrever- 
sible trend  of  people  from  small  villages  to 
large  cities.  .And  scientists  said  the  inhospit- 
able desert  would  never  support  the  millions 
Ben-Gurion  wanted  to  bring  "home." 

"We  changed  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people."  he  said. 

Ben-Gurion  also  recalled  that  when  state- 
hood finally  came  in  1948,  Israel  became  a 
magnet  for  the  type  of  Jew  tliat  early  Zion- 
ists never  reckoned  with. 

"Before  World  War  II."  he  said,  "most  Jews 
arriving  in  Palestine  were  educated  Euro- 
peans. But  -six  and  one-half  million  of  these 
were  killed.  After  the  war  we  received  only 
Europe's  sick  and  shattered  survivors  of 
nazlsm. 


"Instead  of  building  a  nation  with  edu- 
cated, sophisticated  citizens,  we  had  to  build 
with  the  uneducated  of  Asia  and  North 
Africa — the  poor,  the  diseased,  the  peddlers 
of  the  world. 

"Biit  we  took  everyone,  despite  tho.se  who 
said  we  must  restrict  immigration.  How 
could  we?  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  State. 
We  had  to  welcome  everyone." 

In  1948  there  were  650,000  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine, Tlie  first  four  years  of  statehood  saw 
an  infiux  of  750.000.  But  the  torrent  has 
now  slowed  to  a  trickle. 

Ben-Gurlon  did  not  get  the  3  million  Jew.s 
still  locked  inside  Russia.  And  he  did  not 
get  significant  numbers  from  the  United 
States  that  counts  a  highly  educated  Jewish 
population  of  almost  C  million. 

That  remains  one  of  his  greatest  disap- 
pointments. He  still  speaks  with  regret  about 
U.S.  Zionist  leaders. 

"To  me. "  he  said.  "Zionism  always  meant: 
Come  to  Israel  and  build  a  country.  That  is 
why  when  a  Jew  arrives  and  declares  himsell. 
he  becomes  a  citizen  the  same  day. 

"But  not  one  .American  Zionist  leader  came 
to  make  .such  a  declaration. 

"If  that  is  Zionism — to  live  in  .America, 
teach  children  English  and  admire  from 
afar— then  I  .am  not  a  Zionist.  I  have  stopped 
calling  myself  one." 

Ben-Gurion.  however,  has  not  given  tip 
hope  of  tapping  the  .American  Jewish  reser- 
voir. Last  year  he  toured  major  American 
and  C:inadian  cities  and  returned  to  Israel 
convinced  that  significant  numbers  of  youth.s 
can  still  be  lured. 

"The  Government  and  the  people  of  Israel 
must  accept  as  their  main  task  the  encour- 
agement of  yovingsters  who  have  a  need  for 
creative  meaning.  In  Europe  and  America, 
these  are  the  best.  They  are  the  idealists. 
Tliey  want  to  serve." 

He  estimated  that  if  one  percent  of  the 
Jewish  youth  in  the  Western  World  came  to 
Israel  each  year  and  found  challenges,  ideal- 
ism and  opportunity,  they  would  stay. 

"Without  them."  he  added.  "I  don't  think 
we  can  survive.  We  need  another  4  to  5  mil- 
lion people  to  settle  the  desert,  improve  our 
living  standard  and  strengthen  our  security." 
Despite  three  victories  over  Arab  enemies. 
Ben-Gurion  warns  that  Israel  cannot  hold 
out  indefinitely. 

"Nasser  knows  we  will  not  destroy  Egypt." 
he  said.  He  knows,  too.  that  he  can  lose  again 
and  again  and  again.  But  once  he  wins.  Israel 
is  finished." 

Tlie  former  Premier  complained  that  thou- 
sands of  youths  v.'ho  volunteered  to  fight 
with  Israel  during  last  June's  war  were  not 
encouraged  by  the  government. 

"They  might  have  stayed  to  join  us,"  he 
said.  "Instead  they  went  away  disappointed. 
True  we  won  the  war.  But  there  is  no  peace. 
Israel  is  in  danger.  We  need  those  people." 

The  old  man  in  the  gray  turtleneck  sweater. 
khaki  trousers  and  black  slippers  rose  from 
behind  the  simple  pine  desk  and  moved  about 
the  bare  room  decorated  only  by  glass  book- 
shelves" and  littered  by  mounds  of  books 
stacked  on  the  floor  and  strewn  haphazardly 
across  a  long  pine  table. 

'The  decline  in  Immigration  is  one  disap- 
pointment." he  continued.  "Another  is  our 
electoral  system." 

When  Britain  closed  the  books  on  its  Pales- 
tine mandate,  he  recalled.  Israel  was  imme- 
diately plunged  into  war  and  was  ruled  by 
an  emergency  administration  that  wielded 
often  dictatorial  powers. 

When  the  armistice  came  on  Jan.  9.  1949. 
elections  were  immediately  scheduled.  Jan. 
25  wt's  the  day.  But  because  the  population 
was  .scattered  by  war.  Ben-Gurlon  could  not 
establish  a  British-style  constituency. 

r.EPRESENT.^TION 

Instead,  all  120  members  of  the  Knesset  or 
parliament  ran  on  an  "at  large"  basis.  The 
whole  country  voted  for  everyone. 


"The  result."  he  said,  "was  the  creation 
of  all  sorts  of  little  splinter  parties.  We  had 
18  competing  for  the  120  scat;5.  My  party  won 
the  most— 38,  but  my  hopes  for  a  solid  two- 
party  system  v.'ere  dashed." 

The  Jews,  he  pointed  out,  usually  came 
frcm  poor,  and  oppressed  countries  and  had 
little  experience  with  Western  political  con- 
cepts. The  small  parties  quickly  turned  In- 
ward, concentrating  on  personal  and  local 
i.^tues  that  would  insure  their  rurvlval  and 
leaving  bread  national  Issues  to  the  bigger 
parties. 

"Two  vears  later  when  we  .<;uggested  a 
change  to  the  British  system,"  he  said.  "w« 
were  voted  down.  The  unfortunate  result  was 
a  philosophy  that  the  state  shotild  serve  the 
parties  Instead  of  tlie  jarties  serving  the 
state." 

The  recent  merger  cf  three  partle.s  under 
Jtrs.  Golda  Maler'  is  a  "hopeful"  sign  that 
political  concepts  are  changing,  Ben-Gurlon 
added. 

To  this  eloquent  man  who  has  been  an 
intimate  of  virtually  every  non-Arab  leader 
of  the  century,  hope  is  a  powerful  word. 

To  a  visitor,  the  three-hi.ur  c'rive  to  Sede 
Boquer  from  Jenisplem  prepares  him  for 
Ben-Gurlon's  pensive  confidence. 

The  rock-strewn  liills  of  Judea,  the  road  of 
courage  and  its  pevcn  million  trees  dedicated 
to  the  victims  of  World  War  II  concentration 
camps,  the  v.-ell-tilled  Valley  of  Sarjac  where 
Samson  fou-^ht  the  Phili.'-.tincG,  the  burned- 
out  hulks  of  armored  cars  destroyed  by  Arab 
guns  In  1948  and  left  as  mor.unient.«-..  the  wav- 
ing grain  fields  that  were  desert  20  years  ago, 
even  the  old  cemetery  at  Beersheba  where 
the  dead  of  Allenby's  army— Britisher,  .Arab 
and  Jew — rest  together  are  all  part  of  Ben- 
.    Gurlon's  ttorv. 

When  Israel  marks  its  20lh  anniversary 
r.ext  month.  "Zaken"  (the  old  man)  will 
ttand  to  one  side.  The  only  role  he  has  ac- 
cepted is  that  of  a  judge  at  an  international 
Bible  study  contest  among  Jewish  youth  In 
scores  of  countries. 

In  a  way  it  is  typical  cf  David  Ben-Gurlon. 
He  has  always  had  an  eye  on  tomorrow.  And 
tomorrow,  he  knows,  belongs  to  the  young. 


Beirdt,  Lebanon. — The  st-irs  and  stripes 
.still  fly  on  the  campus  of  the  American 
University  here,  but  U.S.  warships  are  no 
longer  welcome  in  Beirtit's  picture-postcard 
liarbor  and  American  inliuence  is  ebbing  in 
the  banks  &nd  business  houses  of  this  finan- 
cial hub  of  the  Arab  world. 

Reluctantly,  but  inexorably,  Lebanon 
seems  to  be  preparing  for  the  day  when  F.us- 
.sian  influence  will  replace  U.S.  influence  on 
the  eastern  rim  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Soviet  domination  of  Syria  has  already 
pushed  the  iron  curtain  within  50  miles  of 
this  citadel  of  private  enterprise.  Russian 
oil  agreements  in  Iraq  have  sent  shudders 
through  Lebanese  banks.  The  deposit  of  Arab 
oil  revenues  in  Beirut  keep  the  wheels  turn- 
ing in  this  city  that  has  lived  on  commerce 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians. 

Quiet  visits  to  Beirut  by  Soviet  govern- 
ment financial  teams  adds  to  the  nervous 
air. 

The  1967  war  and  Its  aftermath  has  cost 
Lebanon  heavily.  Although  its  forces  were 
not  committed  againct  Israel.  Lebanon's  tour- 
ism indiistry  suffered  a  staggering  Blow  and 
its  f.nancial  houses  took  heavy  locses  as 
Arab  investments  and  oil  revenues  were  in- 
terrupted. 

Prosperity  is  roturning  slowly,  but  the 
sealed  border  wixh  Israel  still  denies  Lebanon 
the  traditional  Holy  Land  \isitors  who  used 
to  travel  north  from  Jerui;ale.n  to  T>Te, 
Sidon.  Baalbek  and  Byblos. 

Lebanese  bankers,  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men — many  of  them  graduates  of  the 
American  University;  virtually  all  of  them 
pro- western  in  their  personal  psychology — 
F.rs  caught  up  in  a  chain  of  events  that  is 
puUing  their  world  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Communist  orbit. 


The  momentum  Is  the  all-encompassing 
Arab  hatred  for  Israel. 

Net  even  the  presence  of  more  than  400 
American  business  firms  has  been  enough  to 
stem  an  erosion  of  confidence  in  US.  policies. 
The  antl-Israell  and  antl-.American  comments 
hoard  in  Lebanon  are  more  reasoned,  less 
strident  than  those  coming  from  Cairo,  Da- 
mascus and  Baghdad:  but  they  are  no  less 
vehement. 

I.r.iel.  these  men  are  convinced.  Is  a  threat 
to  the  Arab  world.  They  charge  that  It  has 
u.surped  the  lands  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  and 
h:is  Kc-iited  lllcGaliy  the  Sinai  Desert  (f  Egypt 
and  Uie  west  bank  of  the  Jcrdan  River. 

I^^acl.  they  are  convinced,  is  committed 
to  further  territorial  c::pan.sion.  A  remark 
by  Israeli  Premier  Levi  ^..-^hkol  that  there 
should  be  "adjustments"  In  the  Israel- 
Lebanon  border  has  f&nned  charges  that 
I;-rael  covetn  Leban<.n's  Li'.ani  Rlvitr  hycro- 
clcctrlc-irrigation  project. 

To  a  lirst-limc  American  visitor,  the  pas- 
slon.ite  depth  of  Arab  sentiment  is  almost 
physical. 

"The  hatred  of  Ir.rael  is  paralleled  By  a  dls- 
tri--st  of  the  United  Statei;.  A  conviction  per- 
sists that  the  American  Jewish  community 
wicMs  such  political  strength  and  holds  such 
ii:auence  over  the  US.  communications  and 
entertainment  industries  that  it  is  impoh.si- 
ble  f .  r  ;.n  American  rrerident  to  make  ini- 
prrtial  judgments  on  the  ;\!iddle  i'ast. 

"Trv  as  we  mipht.  we  can't  shake  t'ais  con- 
\L-tlcn,"  sr.ld  an  American  businessman  who 
ha.':  .spent  a  .score  of  years  in  the  Arab  world. 
Arabs  of  several  nations,  however,  have 
suddenly  seen  new  hope  in  President  John- 
son's announcement  that  he  will  not  ocek 
reelection. 

"Since  the  President  is  not  running,  he 
can  order  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
v.ithjut  worrying  about  the  dome^tio  po- 
li-.ic.il  consequences,"  argued  line. 

■  The  solution  must  be  imposed  by  Amer- 
ica If  we  are  to  avoid  a  catastrophe,"  said 
the  president  of  one  of  Lebanon's  largest 
banki.  'It  is  Impossible  for  any  Arab  le:id- 
er  to  accept  ncjotlations  with  Israel.  He 
would  be  killed." 

The  banker's  view  was  almoot  Identical 
with  that  expressed  by  David  Ben-Gurlon, 
former  Premier  of  Israel. 

•  If  a  settlement  has  to  come  from  Inside 
the  Middle  East,"  said  Bcn-Gurlon  in  an 
interviev.-,  'I  don't  see  any  possibility  of 
peace." 

The  minimum  Arab  terms  appear  to  be 
Israeli  v.ithdrawal  to  the  June  1.  1967. 
boundaries  and  :in  international  program  for 
the  resettlement  of  1.5  million  Palestinian 
Arabs  now  .scattered  throughout  iieiKhbor- 
ing  countries.  Lebanon  has  almost  200.000. 

Students  at  the  American  University  just 
raised  62.00O  in  a  cam.pus  "tag  day"  to  buy 
a  f '.111  page  ad  in  the  Times  of  London  urging 
a  "Balfour  Declaration  for  the  .Arab  home- 
less." 

(It  was  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1922 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  national  state  in  Palestine.) 
Tiie  Pale.'^tinian  refugees  have  resisted  as- 
similation into  their  countries  cf  exile  and 
they  have  maintained  constant  pressure  on 
Arab  covernments  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel— pressure  that  has  been  abetted  by 
some  Moslem  religious  leaders. 

The  refugees  represent  -olatUe  minorities. 
Egvpt  did  its  best  for  18  years  to  keep  Its 
quota  bottled  up  in  the  Gaza  Strip.  Oth- 
er nations  such  r.s  Lebanon  maintain  strict 
police  controls  over  the  movements  of  the 
refugee";.  Do.'pite  emotional  alliance,  host 
co'.intries  have  sought  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete cra-anization  of  the  ref'Jgee  societies. 
Jordan's  King  Hucseln  recently  lost  his 
fi^ht  v.-lth  the  ref'L'.gees.  according  to  Israeli 
sources,  and  now  is  unable  to  control  El 
Patah,  the  guerrilla  crjanization  that  is 
fighting  a  vicious  border  war  with  Israeli 
regulars. 


But  while  there  are  suspicions  about  the 
refugees,  there  Is  no  wavering  in  Arab  sup- 
port for  their  cau?e.  And  there  ia  no  hesi- 
tation to  accept  Russian  military  aid  and 
the  Communist  strategy  of  a  National  Lib- 
eration Front  t.T  wa^e  gncrrlWa  w.'.r  ..nd  en- 
U:;t    the    help   of   Arabs   Inside   I.-racl. 

•What  else  can  we  do?"  ask  the  Leba- 
nese. "I.srael  is  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  If  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  v\  ill  not  sell  us  the  arms  we 
n?ed  to  defend  our.selves.  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  turn  to  the  Coi"nmunists." 

Despite  Uu.ssla's  resupply  of  weapons  l"'ist 
by  Ar.ib  erniies  last  June,  there  13  no  ru  h 
toward  a  new  convrntloual  waj  with  I-rieh 
TUe  Ar.bs  apparr-nl'y  feel  keev.ly  a  l.t.-'k  l' 
leadershln.  .i:i  .-er'.s  dompisllo  problems  ..rd 
his  ::orry  :  hr.wlng  L'.st  J.ine  h.'ve  harnly 
lc--fiicd   h\3   St.  iture   In   the   Arab   v  orld. 

The  Palcsiini.'.:is  r.re  critical  of  every  Arab 
Et  'iesman. 

Devplte  N.:.;'e.'s  U"id  lit  dr;ils  Vs-Uh  i;'i-- 
£l.'..  Egv'ptl:-.n3  in  I'.elrut  infl:.t  that  he  1.;  .  t 
a  lionimunist.  In  f..ct,  argues  i^ne  pr.-ml.  ci  t 
nn.mclal  figure,  N.is.scr  is  the  chief  barrier 
to   a   Cummu'.ust   takeover   in   C.iro. 

"NaFser  has  not  pone  far  to  the  left  as  I'.ave 
the  Syrians,"  he  said.  He  ttill  encourages 
contact  with  the  Americans.  Engli.sh  and 
French.  He  still  relies  on  the  educated  mod- 
erates fe.r  many  decisions. 

"In  Svrla  the  rounrry  has  been  takeii  ovr 
by  Military  men  who.ne  education  mai-hos 
aijout  two  years  cf  an  American  hlph  school. 
They  I'.ave  no  c:;pcri£nce.  no  appreciati<  n. 
And  the  Russians  dominate  them.  Russian 
has  even  become  the  reqvurcd  second  lan- 
guage m  Svrlan  schools." 

But  the  refugees  call  Nasser  The  Talkrr  " 
nu.s.seln  Is  scoffed  at  for  his  "moderate"  vlev.s 
and  his  ties  with  the  U.S. 

King  Fal.sal  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  frequently 
branded  an  "appeaser." 

These  assessments  spur  acceptance  of  El 
Fntah's  guerrilla  war  .-Iratepy.  They  al-o 
rpv.r  Arab  moderates  to  one  last  appeal  to 
Washington.  Lebanon  Fcreign  Minister 
Geor!;es^Haklm  Is  the  only  Arab  diplomat  to 
publicly  suggest  recognition  of  Israel  If  oc- 
cupied areas  are  cleared. 

"Is  America  going  to  let  the  Russians  In?" 
■How    can   she    throw    away    100    million 
friends?" 

These  qxiestlons  dog  an  American  reporter 
in  Lebanon. 

Were  the  United  States  to  intervene  to 
force  a  settlement  and  guarantee  Its  effect, 
Arabs  argue,  the  Russian  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  would  be  stopped  cold  and  rolled 
back. 

•The  Communist  military  government  of 
Syria  wouldn't  last  a  month,  if  America  look 
a  -land."  said  a  prominent  Beirut  bu.sinefs- 
raan  with  close  ties  in  Damascus.  "In  fact, 
v.-ithln  a  vear  there  wouldn't  be  one  pro- 
Soviet  government  la  the  Arab  world.  It  is 
only  the  fear  of  Itrael  that  gives  Russia 
this  opportunity.  Communism  is  contrary 
to  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  every  Arab. 
Bvit  we  m-jst  take  help  where  we  can  lind  It." 
Beirut  is  a  cosmopolitan.  French-accented 
city  that  pndes  itself  on  its  gracious  manner 
of  'living  ."ind  l'..5  h-^pit.\li'-y.  Since  its  Phoe- 
nician ioundors  it  h-;s  l.vcd  on  tr.-.dc  ard 
preached  understanding.  Its  nightly  social 
whirl  has  moved  many  Americans  to  call  It 
"a  little  Washington."  As  the  center  of  Arab 
trade  and  finance  and  with  four  universities, 
the  city  Is  also  a  collecting  place  for  Arab 
business  and  intellectual  leaders. 

Today,  its  ch:-.racter  on'.y  accer.tuates  t!.e 
dc.ep  division  between  Arab  and  Jew. 

A  doctor's  wife,  educated  in  American 
women's  colleges,  speaks  proudly  of  a  young 
Palestinian  who  is  fighting  on  the  Jordan 
River. 

An  Egyptian  f.nancier  does  not  hesitate  to 
criticize 'Nas.-,CT's  domestic  policies,  but  adds 
that  "Egvpt  can't  really  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems until  the  problem  of  Israel  is  solved." 
A  Palestinian  v.'ho  works  for  an  American 
firm  in  Kuwait  tells  vf  his  young  tlui«-reu: 
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•They  have  been  taught  they  are  Palestin- 
ians. That  Is  their  home." 

A  well-educated  Lebanese  woman  who  has 
devoted  most  of  her  life  to  social  work  be- 
moans the  Inability  of  the  Arabs  to  make 
their  positions  clear  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

"Perhaps  we  have  sent  the  WTong  men." 
she  said.  "But  there  is  a  real  problem  in  com- 
municating from  Arabic   to  English. 

"Arabic  is  a  beautiful  language.  But  it 
Is  prone  to  exaggeration,  romanticism,  ex- 
cess of  all  kinds.  When  it  Is  translated  lit- 
erally it  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage.  It  In- 
dicates an  extremism  that  Is  not  accurate." 

A  Lebanese  parliament  member  Insists 
that  the  Arabs  "do  not  want  to  ihrow  the 
Jews  into  the  sea." 

"Our  argtiment  would  end."  he  said,  "if 
they  would  abandon  the  idea  of  a  racist- 
religious  state  and  would  respect  tlje  rights 
of  their  Arab  citizens." 

An  educator  picks  up  the  s.ime  issue. 

"After  all  the  persecutions  the  Jews  had 
experienced  in  Europe,'  he  s;ud.  "we  never 
dreamed  they  would  turn  to  the  same  tactics 
in  Palestine  and  establi.sh  a  suite  based'  on 
racism  and  sectarianism. 

"We  recognize  and  respect  their  power  nnd 
unity  antl"we  resent  that  they  are  protected 
by  the  mwst  powerful  nation   m   the  world. 

"But  America  should  study  Jewish  history. 
Why  did  these  people  never  iissimilate?  Why 
did  they  always  abandon  countries  when  they 
passed  their  peak  ot  jKJwer?" 

When  Israel  was  formed  In  1948.  Arabs 
argue,  the  Jews  were  a  minority  with  only 
460.000.  Tliey  had  grown  from  70.000  in  1936. 
Their  own  guerrilla  war  against  the  British 
and  the  Arabs,  waged  by  the  Irgiut  and  Stern 
groups,  succeeded.  Arabs  say  because  three 
key  nations — Iraq,  Syria  and  Lebanon  were 
still  not  independent,  and  because  Egrypi, 
Jordan  and  other  states  lacked  cohesion. 

"Today  we  have  regressed  to  the  attitudes 
of  1948."  said  a  Beirut  importer.  "The  new 
flood  of  refugees  that  followed  the  1967  war 
has  brought  ;U1  the  bitterness  back  to  the 
surface.  Unless  America  acts,  we  see  nothing 
ahead  but  war.  And  since  we  know  we  can't 
win  in  the  conventional  sense,  we  will  use 
terrorism,  just  as  the  Jews  did  20  years  ago." 

Each  of  the  .Arab  countries  contributes 
directly  to  the  Palestinian  cause.  .And  each 
Palestinian  refugee  contributes  at  least  5  per 
cent  of  his  income  to  buy  arms  and  equip- 
ment for  El  Fatah. 

"War  is  not  our  choice."  said  one  refugee, 
"but  it  is  all  the  Jews  have  left  us.'' 

Pehaps  most  disquieting  for  an  American 
is  the  "rationalization"  Arabs  apply  to  their 
courtship  with  Russia. 

"To  us. "  said  one  Lebanese.  "Communism 
is  less  a  tlireat  than  Zionism. 

"We  know  that  the  Communists  stifle 
freedom  and  opportunity.  We  know  It  can 
be  cruel.  But  it  is  an  abnormal  system.  It 
cannot  last  long.  Even  today  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope you  see  whiit  is  happening. 

"If  the  Communists  come,  they  will  go  be- 
cause their  ideas  are  not  natural, 

"Btit  if  the  Zionists  come,  they  will  de- 
prive us  of  our  nationhood.  " 

Athens. — When  a  band  ot  army  colonels 
seized  power  in  Greece  a  year  ago.  the  odds 
against  "respectability"  were  100  to  one; 
maybe  i.OOO  to  one. 

Today  it  would  be  hard  to  and  anyone  in 
Athens  who  would  bet  that  the  colonels 
couldn't  be  elected  to  office. 

In  fact,  the  p»ossiblllty  of  just  such  an  elec- 
tion is  causing  sleepless  nights  for  the  dlsor- 
g.uiized,  "unemployed"  politicians  of  Greece. 

Prime  Minister  George  Papadopoulus  and 
his  fellow  colonels,  using  sometimes  harsh 
measures,  have  worked  vigorously  to  correct 
economic  and  social  ills  that  they  believe  car- 
ried Greece  to  the  brink  of  f>olitical  chaos  and 
possible  Communist  domination.  They  have 
h.;mmered  out  a  new  constitution  tbat  is  now 


being  debated  and  will  be  submitted  to  a  na- 
tional plebiscite  Sept.  1.  It  will  be  the  plat- 
form for  parliamentary  elections,  probably 
lat«  in  1969. 

The  colonels  have  effectively  neutralized 
the  once-potent  political  power  of  the  aging 
former  Premier  George  Papandreau  and  his 
nrebrand  leftist  son  Andreas.  They  have  iso- 
lated young  King  Constanllne  from  the  tradi- 
tional' royal  power  bases  in  the  Greek  society, 
although  they  still  swear  allegiance  to  the 
throne. 

They  have  weathered  vehement  attacks 
from  Western  governments — particularly  the 
soriallsl  regimes  in  Scandinavia  and  north- 
ern Europe,  as  well  as  a  predictable  Com- 
munist propaganda  barrage. 

They  have  ignored  the  chilly  disapproval 
with  which  Washington  <^'reeted  their  April 
21.  1967.  coup  d'etat  and  after  12  months 
have  gradually  warmed  Greek-US.  relations. 
They  have  remained  sUiunchly  committed 
to  NATO  despite  the  still-interrupted  ship- 
ment of  US.  heavy  arms  and  .supplies.  Ameri- 
can military  men  regard  Greece  as  perhaps 
their  strongest  ally  in  the  trouble-tossed 
Mediterranean. 

They  have  created  a  "free  enterprise"  busi- 
ness and  banking  climate  that  Is  attracting 
steadily  .ncreasing  foreign  investments. 

They  are  credited  with  unprecedented  con- 
cessions and  responsible  cooperation  that 
permitted  U.S.  presidential  envoy  Cyrus 
Vance  to  gain  Greek-Turkish  agreements 
that  warded  off  war  over  Cyprus.  And  they 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  new  bilateral 
talks  with  Turkey  aimed  at  salving  centuries- 
old  sores  between  the  two  countries. 

Foreign  Minister  Panayorls  Piplnelis  said 
In  an  interview  that  Greece  is  ready  to  accept 
any  initiative  toward  solution  of  its  prob- 
lerns  with  Turkey  and  is  ready  to  join  any 
action  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
flicts in  the  Mediterranean, 

"Small  countries  like  Greece  can  make  only 
limited  contributions  toward  world  peace," 
said  the  foreign  minister.  "Global  Issues  are 
out  of  our  control.  But  we  can  seek  the  best 
possible  relations  with  our  neighbors  and 
hope  that  the  example  spreads." 

Dark  business  .^uits  have  replaced  the  khaki 
uniforms  the  colonels  wore  lost  spring,  but 
the  air  of  military  authority  and  sometimes 
brusque  "command  decisions"  still  are  felt  in 
the  mlnlstenes  around  Constitution  Square 
in  downtown  Athens. 

The  Papadopoulus  government  pledges  a 
return  to  constitutional  democracy,  but  it 
makes  clear  that  it  will  decide  when  the 
country  is  ready  for  elections. 

Until  then,  there  is  no  question  who  is  boss 
in  Greece. 

Deputy  Premier  Michael  Slderatos  in  an 
interview  compared  the  military  govern- 
ment's approach  with  that  of  a  father. 

"The  revolution  never  supported  a  dic- 
tatorial policy,"  he  said,  "It  never  used  vio- 
lence, except  in  the  rarest  situation  and  un- 
der extreme  provocation. 

"The  revolution  embodied  the  desires  of 
the  majority  of  the  Greek  people." 

Papadopoulus  also  emphasizes  that  his 
grotip  does  not  .seek  "a  personal  type  of  dicta- 
torship." 

"We  cam.e  to  clean  up  public  life  and  we 
will  achieve  this  by  all  means."  he  said. 

But  he  also  made  it  plain  that  the  regime 
will  not  brook  Interference.  No  true  Greek. 
he  said,  would  return  to  previous  unsettled 
conditions  "if  he  really  wants  life  in  his 
country. " 

The  future  of  Constantlne  remains  un- 
certain. The  King  is  now  living  in  Rome  after 
his  abortive  December  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  colonels.  The  government  has  appointed 
a  regent  to  represent  the  monarchy. 

It  is  popularly  believed,  however,  that  Con- 
stantlne will  be  invited  back  to  Greece  after 
the  referendum  on  the  new  constitution. 

The  Sept.  1  referendum.  Papadojxjulus 
says,  has  no  edect  on  the  future  of  the 
monarchy. 


"The  King  will  return."  he  said,  "when.  In 
cooperation  with  the  government,  that  is 
considered  beneficial  to  the  nation." 

The  premier  also  has  underscored  the  gov- 
ernment's desire  for  close  ties  with  Washing- 
ton. 

"We  believe  In  the  free  democratic  life."  he 
said,  "and  In  rooperatlon  between  nations 
that  presupposes  mutual  understanding, 
mutual  confidence  and  mutual  assistance. 
We  have  offered  all  these  things.  We  now  ex- 
pect them  from  the  American  people  as  well. 

"'.  .  .  Greece  has  always  fought  in  the  front 
line  for  freedom  and  we  want  it  understood. 
If  we  are  not  assisted,  at  least  we  should  not 
be  insulted,  if  we  do  not  have  a  good  word 
from  others,  at  least  we  should  not  have  u 
bad  word." 

Press  cen.sor.ship  still  lingers  in  Greece,  al- 
though it  has  become  less  obvious.  A  new 
""freedom  of  the  press  "  amendment  is  beiiii- 
drafted  for  the  constitution.  Goveriiment  ofii- 
cials  say  It  will  be  modeled  after  recom- 
mendations of  international  Journalistic 
groups,  but  they  emphasize  that  it  will  insist 
on  a  still-to-be-explalned  "responsibility"'  for 
publishers,  editors  and  reporters. 

Slderatos  said  the  new  law  is  being  drafted 
by  newspaper  owners,  jurists  and  members 
of  journalist  unions. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  a  controlled 
press."'  he  said.  "But  we  want  a  responsible 
press.  In  the  past  some  of  our  newspapers 
have  not  only  committed  slander  and  dealt 
in  scandals;  they  have  deliberately  provoked 
scandals. 

"We  have  not  had  the  libel  and  slander 
protection  available  in  many  countries.  This 
is  why  we  are  very  careful  about  drafting  a 
new  section  for  the  constitution." 

Political  discussion  in  restaurants  and 
sunny  sidewalk  cafes  is  free  and  easy,  even 
with  former  members  of  parliament  and  jxir- 
ty  leaders  such  as  Alexander  Spanorlgas.  No. 
3  man  in  Papandreau's  center  tmion  move- 
ment. The  pros  and  cons  of  the  suggested 
constitution  are  being  debated  without  in- 
terference in  Greek  newspapers. 

But  the  government  placed  the  elder  Pa- 
pandreau and  former  premier  Panoyotis 
Canellot>oulos  tinder  house  arrest  to  forestall 
any  critical  statements  that  might  mar  their 
first  anniversary  celebration. 

The  government  also  continues  to  hold  an 
estimated  2,500  of  6.000  political  prisoners 
who  were  seized  in  last  year's  bloodless  coup. 
It  insists,  however,  that  the  majority  of  these 
prisoners  are  being  held  on  civil  and  criminal 
charges,  based  on  laws  that  predate  the 
revolution.  It  lias  vigorously  denied  charges 
abroad  that  the  prisoners  were  being  tortured 
or  mistreated.  A  recent  international  Red 
Cross  Survey  criticized  conditions  in  some 
Greek  prison  camps,  taut  reported  no  evi- 
dence of  organized  torture. 

The  amnesty  of  several  thousand  prison- 
ers, including  .Andreas  Papandreau  who  was 
given  permission  to  leave  the  country  de- 
fused  much  of  the   foreign  criticism. 

The  young  Papandreau  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful' in  organizing  anti-Greek  boycotts 
abroad  despite  his  vehement  attacks  on  the 
Athens  regime.  He  gained  a  pledge  of  fi- 
nancial support  from  Sweden"s  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tag  Erlander  that  immediately  led  to  a 
break  in  relations  between  Athens  nnd  Stock- 
holm and" he  carried  some  support  in  the  left 
wing  Americans  for  democratic  action  i:i 
Washington,  btU  the  State  Department  nnd 
the  foreign  ministries  of  most  N.ATO  coun- 
tries have  steered  warily  away. 

Deputy  Premier  Slderatos  recently  made 
public  Red  Cross  reports  on  the  prisoners 
and  said  the  torture  charges  'are  myths  and 
have  nc   connection  with   truth  or  reality." 

He  said  accusations,  including  those  leveled 
by  Amnesty  International,  are  "charges  in- 
vented to  slandsr  Greece." 

Francis  Noel  Baker,  British  Labor  MP, 
backed  Sideraiors  in  an  April  11  address  in 
Commons, 


Baker  said  Amnesty  International  "haa  a 
duty  to  conduct  its  Inquiries  in  a  responsible 
and  objective  way  and  to  check  facts  beyond 
all  doubt  before  publication." 

"•I  much  regret  that  the  latest  amnesty  re- 
port and  investigation  do  not  satisfy  these 
requirements,"  he  said. 

Noel  Baker  said  he  accompanied  an 
Amnesty  official  on  two  or  three  Athens  in- 
terviews and  on  a  visit  to  police  liead- 
quarters.  He  complained  that  the  official 
sought  only  people  "who  shared  his 
opinions." 

Opponents  of  the  regime,  he  said,  have 
followed  Communist  propaganda  lines  using 
•various  masks  and  disguises." 

The  Colonels  also  have  weathered  the  pas- 
sionate denunciations  of  Mella  Mercotun, 
famous  Greek  actress,  and  the  more  reasoned 
criticisms  of  former  Premier  Constantlne 
Caramanalls  who  has  lived  in  exile  in  Paris 
since  1963. 

A  mark  of  the  problem  confronting  Greek 
politicians  is  that  many  see  Caramanalis  as 
the  only  effective  voice  that  could  challenge 
a  bid  by  the  Colonels  for  elective  office,  de- 
spite that  fact  that  he  has  lived  outside  the 
country  for  five  years.  The  only  other  name 
mentioned  is  Splros  Markeclnls,  repected 
leader  of  the  small  Progressive  Party, 

The  Papadopotilos  government's  steps  to 
improve  social  security  and  pension  programs 
and  its  recent  order  cancelling  $250  million 
of  debts  for  almost  650.000  farm  families 
complicates  the  issue  for  pollticans, 

"It's  like  running  against  Santa  Claus," 
complained  one.  That's  a  contest  few  poli- 
ticians  in   any   country   would   relish. 


Jerusalem. — A  hard,  anery,  stubborn  look 
crosses  the  jowled  face  of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol 
of  Israel  when  he  is  asked  about  Russia's 
role  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  the  same  expression  a  reporter  draws 
from  former  Premier  David  Ben-Gurlon;  Mrs. 
Golda  Melr,  Secretary-General  of  Israel's 
biggest  political  party  and  ex-Foreign  Minis- 
ter; and  from  Meyer  Welsgal.  head  of  Israel's 
famous  Weizmann  Institute. 

The  four  all  were  born  in  Russia.  Each  fled 
the  programs  of  the  early  20th  century.  But 
each  retained  that  indefinable  tie  to  his 
homeland  Each  could  be  pardoned  the  hope 
that  Moscow  would  not  turn  against  Israel, 
that  the  Kremlin  one  day  would  release 
Russia's  3  million  Jews  and  permit  those 
who  wish  to  migrate  to  Israel. 

Immigrants  are  needed  desperately  if  un- 
derpopulated Israel  is  to  escape  the  tighten- 
ing Arab  noose. 

Despite  victories  over  Egyptian  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  and  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  the  combination  of  Russian  military 
aid,  implacable  Arab  hostility,  uncertain 
American  policies,  the  sudden  opposition  by 
French  President  Charles  De  Gaulle,  and  the 
accelerating  British  withdrawal  from  the 
Middle  East  confronts  Israel  with  a  grim 
situation. 

Her  leaders'  words  are  confident,  but  they 
don't  hide  the  uneasy  fact  that  Arab  armies 
are  once  again  equipped  with  even  more 
modern  Soviet  arms.  Nor  do  they  hide  worry 
.  over  mounting  attacks  by  El  Fatah  guerrilla 
fighters.  Israel's  deteriorating  position  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  slowly  improving 
Arab  diplomatic  offensive. 

Israel  realizes,  too.  that  the  inexorable  ad- 
vance of  Soviet  Influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East  poses  difficult 
decisions  in  Washington.  U.S.  pubhc  opinion 
is  still  on  the  side  of  Israel,  but  the  specter 
of  a  Russian-dominated  Arab  world  poses 
hard  choices  for  American  diplomats. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  is  almost  sarcastic 
when  he  talks  of  Russia's  strategy. 

"It  is  pure  imperialism,"  he  said.  "It  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  Jews  or  Arabs. 

"The  Russians  have  dreamed  of  it  since 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Bolsheviks  pose  as  op- 
ponents of  colonialism,  capitalism  and 
imperialism,  but  these  are  their  goals. 


"We  are  frightened  about  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  BrlUsh  withdrawal  from  the 
Middle  East  and  we  think  you  would  be 
frightened,  too.  It  has  given  Moscow  Its  op- 
portunity. Through  Nasser  or  through  direct 
Intervention,  Russia  Is  trying  to  penetrate 
the  region. 

•We  would  like  normal,  friendly  relations 
with  Russia.  Every  nation  should  be  free  to 
decide  its  own  course.  But  we  are  here. 
Despite  what  Russia  may  do,  we  intend  to 
stay." 

Ben-Gurlon.  interviewed  in  his  desert  Kib- 
butz at  Sede  Boquer.  sees  Russia  as  seeking 
Moslem  allies  for  an  inevitable  Slno-Sovlet 
confrontation. 

The  old  premier  pleaded  for  new  U.S.  efforts 

at  talks  with  Russia  on  Middle  East  problems. 

"As  far  as  Israel  Is  concerned."  Ben-Gurlon 

said.  "Russia  can  have  peace  tomorrow  if  It 

wants  it    But  It  must  talk  with  America. 

"From  inside  the  Middle  East,  I  don't  see 
the  possibility  of  peace."' 

Ben-Gurlon  also  renewed  his  plea  for  a 
united  Western  Europe  as  an  added  guaran- 
tor (if  peace. 

"In  15  years,"  he  said,  "China  will  have  the 
same  weapons  as  Russia  and  America.  She 
may  be  tempted  to  war  against  first  one,  then 
the  other.  But  If  Europe  is  united  and  can 
be  a  bridge  of  understanding  between  a  lib- 
eralizing Russia  and  the  United  States,  then 
China  will  face  a  combined  force  she  dares 
not  challenge." 

Britain.  Ben-Gurlon  said,  has  already 
dropped  Its  opposition  to  at  least  an  in- 
formal Western  European  union.  Only  De 
Gaulle  stands  in  the  way,  he  said,  although 
a  majority  of  French  people  favors  such  a 
merger. 

Eshkol  also  has  sharp  words  for  De  Gaulle 
who  has  interrupted  the  shipment  of  Mirage 
jets  to  Israel  In  a  play  for  increased  French 
Influence  in  the  Arab  world. 

"De  Gaulle  acts  for  reasons  known  only  to 
him."  Eshkol  said. 

He  pointed  to  Belgian  statesman  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak's  recent  remark  that  "the  gen- 
eral will  go  down  in  history  as  the  grave 
digger  of  a  united  Etirope." 

In  an  Interview  with  Eshkol  in  his  office 
near  the  handsome  Israeli  knesset  (parlia- 
ment) building  and  the  gleaming  new  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem,  the  conversation  cen- 
ters (in  Russia's  determined  wooing  of  the 
Aral!  world  and  her  persistent  anti-Semitism. 
While  many  In  Israel  say  the  Jew  In  Russia 
Is  wor.se  off  today  than  he  was  in  1917. 
Premier  Eshkol  qualifies  his  assessment. 

•That  is  right  if  one  talks  about  the  Jew- 
ish religion,"  he  said.  "There  are  a  half  mil- 
lion Jews  m  Moscow,  but  only  one  synagogue 
and  one  house  In  which  rites  are  permitted. 
The  religion  could  die  in  another  genera- 
tion. But  there's  a  phenomenon  in  Russia. 
"Tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters  who  were 
never  taught  their  faith  have  sprung  as  if 
from  the  air  with  a  new  interest  in  Jewry.^' 
However,  Eshkol  said,  this  revival  has  re- 
vived old  suspicions  about  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. 

The  economic  progress  and  the  advance  In 
FCientific.  legal  nnd  educational  fields  have 
been  interrupted. 

"It  isn"t  just  condemnation  of  Israel,  or 
help  for  Nasser."  he  said.  "There  is  the  .smell 
of  the  pogrom  again  in  Russia.  Jews  are  for- 
bidden important  positions  In  science,  diplo- 
macv,  nuclt^ar  energy,  banking,  etc.  Low 
quotas  limit  Jews  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. A  drive  is  on  to  completely  eradicate 
Jewish  culture  in  Russia. 

""We  are  anathema  (_nco  again,  just  as  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

Eshkol.  born  In  the  LTtraine  in  1895  and 
rpised  in  Lithuania,  still  recalls  the  bloody 
pogroms  of  his  childhood. 

"I  remember  how  we  lived  in  the  house  for 
months  with  the  windows  black  and  sealed," 
he  said.  "We  didn't  dare  tvjrn  on  a  light  for 
fear  it  would  draw  attention  to  us. 


•The  Russians  were  even  more  terrified. 
They  had  denied  us  the  right  to  own  land 
or  to  till  the  -soil  They  had  pounded  us 
into  the  cracks  of  their  economy  as  the 
artisans,  the  merchants,  the  money  lenders. 
Then  one  day  the  czar  awoke  and  found  us 
cverv  where." 

When  the  Jewish  exodus  to  America  began 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Eshkol  looked 
Instead  to  Palestine. 

"Some  of  us  asked:  "Is  the  United  States 
a  solution?'  We  had  been  wandering  Kjr 
2,000  vears  and  we  decided  to  go  home." 

Eshkol  arrived  In  Palestine  in  1914  and 
went  to  work  as  a  farm  laborer.  He  helped 
found  Jewish  villages  near  JerusaUmi.  He 
quickly  became  O/cqualnted  with  Ben-Gurlon 
who  had  come  to  Palestine  eight  years  earlier. 
Both  men  served  in  the  Jewish  Legion  of  the 
British  Army  during  World  War  I. 

Golda  Melr  was  taken  iroin  Russia  to  Mil- 
waukee as  a  yotmg  girl. 

Her  father  was  a  railroad  carpenter  and 
she  remembers  her  lirst  Labor  Day  when  he 
marched  and  mounted  policemen  joined  the 
parade. 

"My  sister  saw  the  police  and  screamed. 
"Cossacks!"  Mrs,  Melr  recalls,  '•It  took  us 
hours  to  reassure  her  and  then  I  knew  the 
big  difference  between  Russia  and  America. 
In  America  the  police  were  otir  friends." 

Mrs.  Melr  won  a  teacher's  certificate  In 
Milwaukee  and  taught  in  high  .schools  until 
the  early  1920s  when  she  went  to  Palestine 
to  work m  an  early  kibbutz  near  Nazareth. 
"It  was  so  like  today."  she  said  with  a  note 
of  sadness.  "The  first  thing  we  were  taught 
was  never  to  go  out  at  night  wearing  a  white 
dre.ss.  The  Arabs  might  shoot  us. 

"The  same  rules  applies  today  in  our  bor- 
der kibbutzim." 

Meyer  Welsgal's  route  to  Palestine  was 
more  circuitous.  He  went  from  Russia  to  Chi- 
cago where  he  worked  as  a  boy  selling 
matches.  Then,  to  a  career  in  show  business 
(Eshkol  calls  Hollywood  the  American  Jews' 
only  venture  Into  "basic  industry"),  and 
finally  to  a  life  dedicated  to  support  Chaim 
Weizmann  and  his  Zionist  dream.  Weizmann 
became  the  first  President  of  Israel  and  Wels- 
gal has  built  the  SlOO  million  Weizmann  in- 
stitute as  his  memorial.  It  ranks  with  .such 
centers  ;is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  institute  specializes  in  basic  research 
and  has  been  described  as  "the  one  most  im- 
portant difference  bel-w'een  Israel  and  her 
Arab  rnemles."  Egyptians  promised  to  destroy 
it  in  the  1967  war  and  terrorists  did  kill  tome 
workmen  in  the  manicured  orange  groves 
that  s,urround  the  modernistic  complex  near 
Rehovot. 

Interviews  with  these  four  producus  of 
Russian  Jewry  find  a  common  thread  of  coni- 
pa.=sion  for  the  Arabs  who  threaten  Israel's 
existence. 

"One  day  we  will  have  to  find  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  Arabs,"  says  Eshkol. 

"We  are  here  to  stay  and  some  of  the  Arab 
, leaders  know  it.  though  if  I  mentioned  their 
names  they  might  be  killed  in  a  week. 

•We  have  no  territorial  aspirations  again'.t 
any  Arab  country.  Before  the  .six-day  war  la.st 
year  we  never  dreamed  of  changing  our  b(-r- 
ders.  But  we  will  not  retreat  today  In  the 
face  of  threats  and  violence. 

•"I  st'.ll  believe  peace  is  possiljle.  What  we 
are  doing  nnd  learning  can  revolutionize  this 
part  of  the  world.  We  have  discovered  under- 
ground water.  We  are  near  economic  desalini- 
zation  of  seawater.  We  are  developing  new 
agriculture,  new  industry.  We  are  already  ex- 
porting citrus,  avocados,  flowers. 

"We  are  trying  to  replace  limited  nattiral 
resources  with  brain  resources.  What  we  ac- 
comnli.sh  can  be  made  av.iilable  to  all  our 
neighbors  as  soon  as  they  agree  to  let  us 
live  in  peace." 

Eshkol  sought  to  minimize  the  religious 
differences  between  Jews  and  Arab.s. 

•  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  religious  man." 
said  the  Prime  Minister.  "I  don't  believe  la 
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this  talk  of  a  "special  mission'  for  Israel*  We 
want  a  normal  nation  th;it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  Ita  faculties. 

■'I  don't  deny  our  religious  herlt«ge,"  he 
hastened  to  add.  "Many  nations  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  last  4.000  years.  The  Jews 
Icept  alive  iheir  dream.  " 

Eshkol  pointed  to  Israel's  technical  aid 
eflorts  in  Africa  asan  example  of  the  kind  of 
help  he  is  ri^ady  to  olTer  the  Arabs. 

Ben-Gurion  cited  this  effort  as  a  major 
Israeli  contribution  to  stability  in  Africa. 
I.-raeh  technicians  are  often  accepted  in 
nations  that  refuse  or  suspect  American  and 
Russian  help,  he  said. 

But  while  E.'-hkol  pleaded  for  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  same  office  from  which 
he  ordered  I^ell  forces  into  action  in  1967. 
there  is  no  4?"  of  weakness  among  any  of 
the  Jewish  leaders.  Instead  there  is  a  grim 
determination  lo  halt  the  Arab  t)order  raids 
and  an  equally  defiant  attitude  toward  U.N. 
demands  that  Israel  quit  the  Sinai  Desert 
and  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  River- 
areas  occupied  last  June. 

Mrs.  Meir.  who  as  Foreign  Minl.ster  in  1957 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  the  Slnal.  said:  "I  envy  Abba  Eban 
( her  successor  i .  He  will  never  be  told  to 
m^ake  the  same  speech. 

•Had  wc  not  withdrawn  in  1957,  the  1967 
■»ar  would  not  have  t>een  fought."  she  said. 
"If  we  withdraw  again  without  agreements 
with  the  Arabs,  we  will  have  war  again. 
Tliere  is  only  one  question:  will  the  Arabs 
acquiesce  to  Israel  or  will  they  persist  ia 
destroying  us? 

■We  refuse  to  make  it  easier  for  U.N. 
diplomats  to  live  m  comfort. 

"For  2.0O0  years  the  problem  has  been  tho 
same.  We  have  retusod  to  die  ' 

To  this  Eshkol  added  a  warning  against 
American   concessions   to    the    Arabs. 

'vVashington  might  feel  that  such  moves 
would  weaken  Russia's  influence,  he  said, 
but  the  Soviet  would  claim  that  they  were 
only  evidence  of  Moscow's  ability  to  help  the 
Arabs. 

"In  1954  the  United  States  helped  Nasser 
and  what  happened?"  h-'  asked.  "In  1955  you 
signed  the  Baghdad  pact  with  Iraq.  In  1956 
you  forced  Britain  and  Prance  out  of  Suez 
when  Russia  rattled  rockets  she  didn't  have. 
You  recognized  tlie  Yemen  Republic  and  the 
Russians  have  virtually  taken  it  over.  They 
are  moving  into  the  Persian  Gulf  even  be- 
fore the  British  withdraw.  They  are  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  Africa. 

"We  are  always  ready  to  negotiate,  but  we 
will  not  surrender.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
Arab  response  lo  oiu-  proposals  there  will 
be  no  withdrawal  from  the  territory  we 
occupied  in  the  si.\-day  war" 

Before  the  crisis  of  May-June  1967,  Esh- 
kol was  regarded  as  a  Prime  Minister  whose 
political  future  was  behind  him.  A  tour  of 
Israel  today  from  Tel  .'\viv  to  Jerusalem, 
from  Haifa  to  the  Negev  Desert  is  enough  to 
convince  a  reporter  that  Eshkol  lifts  found 
the  issue  that  h.\s  united  his  people  behind 
him.    ' 

As  Golda  Meier  ";av?.  the  Jews  refuse  to 
die.      ! 


TEXANS  HAVE  SERVED  THE  NATION 
WELL 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BURLESON.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
month  a  New  York  newspaper  columnist 
wrote  a  so-called  humorous  piece  noting 
that  next  Januaiy,  for  the  first  time  in 
35  years,  tliere  will  be  no  Texans  in  the 


liighest  level  positions  In  'Washington. 
On  May  12,  the  Abilene  Reporter-News 
answered  the  column. 

An  editorial  recalled  the  great  years 
of  service  of  Senators  Morris  Sheppard 
and  Tom  Connally.  It  referred  to  John 
Nance  Gamer  and  Sam  Ray  bum.  The 
most  illustrious  example  of  a  Texan 
serving  his  Nation  in  Washington  has 
been  President  Lyndon.  B.  Johnson. 

The  editorial  states: 

There  Is  an  Intense,  even  Irrational  bias 
against  Texas  now.  and  against  I^resident 
Johnson.  One  of  his  greatest  sins  in  the  eyes 
of  his  critics  Is  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
home. 

Fortunately,  this  bias  is  not  shared  by 
most  Americaios.  I  am  convinced  that  ob- 
jective history  will  record  the  Nation  was 
well  served  by  these  outstanding  leaders, 
even  if  they  were  from  Texas.  The  edi- 
torial is  well-reasoned  and  thoughtful, 
and  with  permission  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Even  Ir  They  Webe  From  Texas,  Thly 
Served  Well 

A  column  by  Ted  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Dally  News  in  this  newspaper  on  April  26 
took  off  on  Texas  and  Texans  and  chortled 
at  length  that  come  next  January,  there  will 
lie  no  Texans  in  prime  power  positions  in 
Washington   for   the   first  time   in  35   years. 

The  Reix)rter-News  Intended  to  comment 
at  the  time  on  Lewis'  diatribe,  but  other  com- 
pelling subjects  required  attention  that  day 
liistcad.  Our  readers,  however,  have  ade- 
quately dealt  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  letters  to 
the  editor. 

But  Ted  Lewis  really  is  not  the  point  of 
this  editorial.  In  retrospect,  his  piece  was 
rooted  in  such  repugnant  bias  that  It  had 
no  validity  whatever  as  a  constructive  com- 
mentary. 

He  was  correct  In  one  important  detail, 
that  for  the  first  time  since  1931.  there  will 
Indeed  be  no  Texan  in  one  of  the  four 
centers  of  power  In  the  national  capital. 

For  most  of  this  century.  Texas  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  one  or  more  outstand- 
ing men  able  to  achieve  high  stature  in 
Congress,  Sen.  Morris  Sheppard  was  one, 
and  so  was  Sen.  Tom  Connally. 

Rep.  John  Nance  Garner  became  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives  in  1931 
and  occupied  that  post  until  his  election  as 
Vice  President  in  1932.  He  took  office  In 
1933  and  served  until  1941, 

Sam  Rayburn  became  Speaker  in  1940  and 
set  an  all-time  record  of  service  in  the  job. 
17  years.  Lyndon  Johnson  became  U,S.  Sena- 
tor in  1949  and  developed  Into  the  most 
xsiutc.  poweriul  Senate  Majority  Leader  In 
history. 

In  1960  he  was  elected  V'ice  President,  and 
the  rest  is  history.  He  is  our  36th  President. 

There  is  an  intense,  even  irrational  bias 
against  Texas  now,  and  against  President 
Johnson.  One  of  his  greatest  sins  in  the 
eyes  of  his  critics  js  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
home.  This  prejudice  is  not  universal,  not 
shared  by  all  people  in  all  other  49  states, 
but  it  has  been  fostered  and  nurtured  In 
communications  (press,  radio  and  TV)  and 
so-called  intellectual  circles  until  it  now 
is  devastating  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
percentage  of  population  involved. 

Any  objective  evaluation  by  historl.ins, 
political  scientists  and  v^Titers  would  con- 
clude that  the  nation  is  richer  for  the  fact 
that  in  crucial  periods  of  our  history,  there 
were  men  of  great  wisdom  and  integrity  in 
key  positions  of  government  equal  to  the 
probirms  and  opportunities  thrust  upon 
them. 

The  plr.ce  of  their  origin  and  residence, 
geographically,  neither  enhances  or  detracts 
from  their  records,  even  if  many  were  from 
Texas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILBUR  J.  COHEN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  16.  1968,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  took  the  oath  of  oflice 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  have  known  this  great  American  hu- 
manitarian, this  outstanding  civil  seiv- 
ant,  this  friend  both  of  the  mighty  and 
of  the  helpless,  for  many  years.  His  char- 
acter i.s  the  kind  that,  were  he  a  man  of 
the  cloth  and  not  a  servant  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  called  saintly.  Unlike 
many  men  who  might  have  regarded  to- 
day's ceremonies  as  a  f uUfiUment,  he  re- 
gards his  appointment  as  simply  a  new 
challenge,  another  opportunity  to  show 
once  again  his  administrative  genius,  his 
boundless  sympathy  for  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  the  aged,  the  ill,  the  young,  the 
rejected  and  the  forgotten,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  Government  and  his  coun- 
try. 

He  was  born  in  Milwaukee  55  years 
aso.  the  son  of  Aaron  Cohen.  After  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1934,  Wilbur  Cohen  accompanied  one 
of  his  professors,  the  economist  Edwin  E. 
Witte.  to  the  Nation's  Capital  where 
teacher  and  student  placed  their  trained 
talents  at  the  disposal  of  their  Govern- 
ment, first  on  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  and  next  in  the  new  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

Wilbur  Cohen  labored  for  20  years  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  new  concepts  of  so- 
cial welfare  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  brought  to  our  society.  He  served 
with  equal  competence  and  enthusiasm 
Democratic  and  Republic  administra- 
tions 

In  1956,  he  became  pi'ofessor  of  pub- 
lic welfare  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  But  he  responded 
immediately  to  President  Kennedy's  call 
to  public  service  in  1961,  and  was  ap- 
pointed -Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  His  achievements  in 
that  post  are  part  of  the  liistoric  record 
of  .social  legislation  in  our  time. 

President  Johnson,  with  his  great  ca- 
pacity for  recognizing  the  achievements 
and  the  potential  for  still  greater  attain- 
ment of  those  who  serve  their  Govern- 
ment, next  appointed  Wilbur  Cohen 
Under  Secretary  for  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  this  position  of  gr 
responsibilitv,  lie  was  responsible  fojj 
fewer  than  G5  legislative  proposals 
became  law,  including  measure^^eral- 
i^zing  social  security  eligibilite^md  bene- 
fits, advancing  the  cause  o^diild  welfare, 
aiding  education,  promoting  the  con- 
sumer, and  providing  fiospital  care,  the 
-famous  medicare. 

Nov.'  this  pioneer  of  the  social  security 
system,  this  father  of  medicare,  this 
great  man  and  distinguished  American, 
brings  his  utter  dedication  and  his  ex- 
ti-aordinaiT  abilities  to  the  .service  of  his 
countiT  as  a  cabinet  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Goveri'unent  that 


has  most  to  do  with  the  concerns  that 
were  once  only  attended  to  by  private 
philanthropic  endeavors.  No  longer  need 
those  in  need  seek  out  the  benevolently 
inclined  wealthy  members  of  our  society 
to  give  them  succor  when  want  and  dis- 
tress strike.  These  obligations  to  the  sick 
and  the  helpless  have  in  our  time  been 
assumed  by  the  U.S.  Government  which 
fulfills  them  without  favor,  prejudice,  or 
discrimination. 

To  lead  the  way  in  that  solemn  and 
magnificent  task  we  now  have  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  country  and  its 
people  are  fortunate  to  have  him  there 
in  the  position  of  leadership  which  his 
efforts,  his  God-given  talents,  and  his 
destiny  have  led  him.  I  congratulate  him 
today  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  know  that  the  high  regard  that  I 
have  for  Secretary  Cohen  is  shared  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  include  here  the  remarks 
of  Secretary  Cohen  at  his  .swearing-in 
ceremony  at  the  White  House. 

REMARKS   BY    SECRETARY    COHEN,    SWEARING-IN 

Ceremony,  White  House,  May   16,   19G8 


Mr  President,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Vice- 
President,  my  Cabinet  colleagues,  and 
Friends,  I  cannot  adequately  express  i.i  words 
the  joy  and  humility  I  feel  at  this  moment- 
that  once  in  a  lifetime  sensation.  The  more  so 
because  of  the  confidence.  Mr,  President,  you 
and  the  Vice-President  have  shown  in  me.  I 
am  happy  also  at  the  fact  that  the  President 
finally  received  the  advice  and  c  )nscnt  ol  the 
Senate  to  mv  nomination,  after  the  rigorous 
review  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Marvin  Watson  was  appointed, 
Mr.  President,  after  you  announced  my  ap- 
pointment taut  he  was  confirmed  liciore  I 
was.  That  proves  what  you  and  I  have  known 
over  these  manv  months— how  tou.ah  it  is  to 
convince  the  Senata  Finance  Committee  on 
taxes  and  all  other  mAttors.  I  don't  recall 
Marvin  Watson  or  Sarge  Shvlver  having  to 
answer  26  questions  in  writing  before  they 
were  confirmed  as  I  had  to  do.  especially 
since  they  asked  me  what  was  going  to  liap- 
pen  in  the  year  1972. 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  to  have  eventually 
received  clear  title  to  mv  position  by  the 
.Senate  and  especially  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  whose  members  like  those  of  the 
House  Comniittee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
known  me  for  34  years  and  who  have  seen  me 
uiader  all  kinds  of  circumst..nces  explaining, 
pleading,  caioling.  arguing  or  defending  the 
proposals  which  the  President  has  -^resented 
to  them— always  for  their  imparti.il  and  dis- 
pnsslonate   review. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  little,  better  this  third 
time  in  the  Senate  than  my  first  time  seven 
years  ago,  Onlv  one  Senator  voted  against 
me  this  time— but  only  two  Senators  voted 
for  me.  The  first  time,  four  S?nators  were 
mustered  to  vote  for  me.  My  confirmations 
by  the  Senate.  I  believe,  will  'occome  a  land- 
mark in  the  political  science  books.  These 
smashing  victories  have  been  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  more  Republicans  were  not  on 
the  fioor  at  the  time.  So  is  history  made  by 
chance. 

But  the  great  decision  affecting  my  future 
was  not  made  this  year  or  in  this  decade.  It 
was  made  way  back  thirty  years  ago— in 
1938— when  I  entered  mv  first  big  campaign 
.ind  won  the  hand  of  Eloise  Bittel.  She  was 
Ijorn  and  raised— guess  where— in  the  won- 
derful hill  country  of  Texas.  I  never  made  a 
smarter  decision  than  I  did  to  marry  her. 

The  President  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  had  completely  forgotten  when  he  ap- 
pointed me  that  my  wife  was  a  Texan.  He 
told  me  he  was  deeply  concerned  that  the 
press  might  think  he  appointed  me  to  this 
important    post    because    my    wife    was    a 


Texan.  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  thought  that 
was  the  only  rea.son  I  got  the  job," 

Mr  President,  I  have  .«ipent  the  most  im- 
ix>rtant  vears  of  my  life  working  for  you. 
President  John  F,  Kennedy,  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt m  programs  that  help  people.  I  am  proud 
to  have  worked  for  you  for  4'j  years— and  I 
hope  for  8  months  more— because  you  have 
done  more  for  health,  education,  and  social 
securltv  than  any  President  In  the  history  of 
the  United  .States,  You  have  helped  more 
people  m  4>.  vears  than  any  President  has 
done.  And  when  the  history  of  this  decade 
Is  written  and  the  longer  i>erspccllve  is  evi- 
dent your  legislative  record  will  shine  un- 
equalled, „        ,J       4. 

Now.  Mr,  President  and  Mr,  Vice-President 
I  want  to  talk  about  my  campaign  plans. 

As  your  new  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, .and  Welfare.  I  want  to  say  to  you  and 
to  the  American  people  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  campaign  for  social  justice,  which  you 
have  fought  for,  Is  completed.  For  the  task 
of  true  social  Justice  must  ever  be  Incomplete 
and  just  beyond  our  grasp.  But  together  with 
you  and  the  Vice-President,  wherever  we 
may  be  in  the  davs  and  years  ahead,  we  are 
going  lo  continue  in  that  particular  cam- 
paign I  believe  we  can— and  I  believe  the 
United  States  will— eradicate  Ignorance  and 
dlseare,  eliminate  squalor,  poverty  and  dlfl- 
crimlnation  and  make  our  Great  Nation  the 
most  beautiful  and  majestic  democracy  with- 
in the  competence  of  man, 

Mr,  President,  I  pledge  you  that  during  my 
tenure— however  short  or  however  long— I 
w  ill  work  to  keep  the  faith  which  you  have  so 
eloquently  expounded— for  better  education 
for  our  youth,  for  better  health  for  our  aged, 
our  mothers  and  our  children,  and  for  a 
sound  and  progressive  .system  of  social  secu- 
rity in  an  expanding  economy  for  all  our 
people. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wacgonner  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGsi,  for  the  week  of  May  20,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tenzer  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGsi,  through  May  23,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Bv  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watson,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
21;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DELLENBAcr. »  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  H.\LrERN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  5, 


Mr.  Saylor  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  four  veterans  bills  passed 
today. 

Mr.  Phii.bin  to  ievi.se  and  extend  his 
icmarks  on  H.R.  16902  today. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

iThc  following  Members  (at  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr.  Dellenback*  and  to  inclu«iB 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GuusER. 

Mr.  SCHERI.E. 

Mr,  RuidSFELD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bebrv. 

Mv.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mv.  QuiLi.EN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Air.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  AsHBROOKin  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Everett  1  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  CORMAN, 

Mr,  Resnick. 
Mr,  Chari.es  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  RoDiNo, 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Ivlr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Gilbert 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
in.stances. , 
Mr.  MAf sunaga. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  six  in.stances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MoonHEAD  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances, 
Mv.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  in.stances. 
Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  CioNZALEZ  ill  three  instances. 
Mr,  Downing. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  oI  North  Carolina. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  lo 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Dorn  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mr,  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr,  Andrews  of  Alabama  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bills  passed  today. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of   the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1558.  An  act  lo  provide  for  the  repi.y- 
ment  of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  expended 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garden  Stue  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on. 
Pub!ic  Works. 

S,  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  in  America  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Fcrcst  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

S.3143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commoditv 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  Juice  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  mi 
Agriculture. 
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.^ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  2  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  21,  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CO.MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1851.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  tran.smittlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  En£;ineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  14,  1966.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  an  interim  hurricane  survey 
of  Hillsborough  Bay.  Pla..  authorized  by 
Public  Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved 
June  15.  1955  iH.  Doc  No.  313 1 :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

1852.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\fmy.  Wraosmlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
ot  Eoglaaers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  13.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Feather 
River  near  Chester.  Calif.,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  13, 
1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  314):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

1853.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  administration  of 
U.S.  assistance  for  capital  development  proj- 
ects to  Brazil.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

1854.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  savings  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment through  elimination  of  duplicate  In- 
ventories. General  Services  Administration, 
Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1855.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  to  strengthen  control 
over  incoming  US.  AID  cargoes  to  Vietnam. 
Agency  for  International  Development.  De- 
partment of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1856.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  review  of  commiuiity  action  pro- 
gram In  Chicago,  111..  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1857.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  need  for  improvement  in 
airlift  of  cargo  to  Sotitheast  Asia.  Military 
Airlift  Command,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1858.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  ap- 
plications for  loans,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1859.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  plan  and  provide  financial 
assistance  for  airport  development,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stiite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1860.  A  tetter  from  tiie  Director,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  transmit- 
ting the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  year  1967,  pursuant  to  Public 


Law  88-11;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1861.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  8,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  letter  report  on  Cuckold  Creek,  Charles 
County.  Md.,  authorized  by  Section  112  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3, 
1958:  no  authorization  by  Congress  is  rec- 
ommended as  the  desired  Improvement  has 
been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
accomplishment  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  I960: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1862.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
contracts  negotiated  under  10  U  S.C.  2304(a) 
(11)  for  the  period  July  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  2304ie):  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

1863.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
additional  airway  user  charges  and  for  pther 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  16629.  A  bill  to  name  the  U.S.  custom- 
house. Providence.  R.I..  the  "John  E.  Fogarty 
Building":  with  amendment  iRept.  No. 
13961.  Referred  to  tlie  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  5.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  proniotlon  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  by  requiring  the  disclo- 
sure of  finance  charges  in  connection  with 
extension  of  credit  (Rept.  No.  1397).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17324.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (Kept. 
No.  1398).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  15. 1968, 
the  following  'oill  was  introduced  on 
May  16,  1968: 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H  R.  17354.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  yea.T  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Submitted  May  20,  1968] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL : 

H.R.  17355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drtig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  protect 
children  and  others  from  accidentlal  death 
or  injury  by  ;'.uthorlzlng  safety  closures  to 
be  required  for  drug  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  17356.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  17357.  A.  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17358.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 


employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  17359.  A    bill    to   revise    the   selective 
service   laws   of   the  United  States,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  17360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  cert:iin 
mileage    of    the    Interstate    System:    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Blanton.  and  Mr.  Everett)  : 
H  R.  17361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150lh 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Memphis:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  R.  17362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  with  respect 
to  deferments  for  students  pursuing  gradu- 
ate or  professional  study;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  17363.  A  bill  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional health,  education,  and  labor  program 
to  provide  open  support  for  private,  nongov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  labor,  and  other  welfare  fields: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  17364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  malji*  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a,,  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expanses  Inctirred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  17366.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Indian  River  County.  Fla..  as  wilder- 
ness: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  17367.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble  basis;    to   the  Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  17368.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  17369.   A  bill   to  create   a  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  17370.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
sources coiiservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  .Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  17371.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
.sovirces  conservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.  17372.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Loiiisiana: 
H.R.  17373.  A   bill   to   create   a  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 


from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

By  Mr.  MAHON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bow ) : 
H  J  Res.  1276.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Nimara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

BvMr.  RODINO: 
'    H  J  Res.  1277.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of   the  United   States  In   1971.   to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist 
the  States  in  conducting  similar  conferences 
on  aging  prior  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on   Aging,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  ;ind  Labor. 
BvMr.  RARICK: 
H  Coii.  Res.  780.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  de- 
.certers  from  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
BvMr.  DORN: 
H.  Res".  1175.  Resolution      expressing      the 
sense  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base   and   Anacostia  Naval   Air   Station   for 
general  aviation  purposes;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Res.  1176.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary planes,  commonly  known  as  Phantom 
let  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's  defense  to 
an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by  offset- 
ting sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery, 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in  the 
1967  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

344.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  Trinidad  Harbor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

345.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal 
participation  in  welfare  payments  to  non- 
residents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  ADDABBO: 
HR    17374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erasmo 
LoPiparo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

arv. 

HR  17375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgllia 
and  Geuseppe  Pa-ppalardo:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR     17376.   A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Vln- 
cenzo   AngellUl;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary.  .     ,  .r^, 

HR  17377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Giacometti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  BINGHAM: 
HR     17378    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Wei 
Llan  Lee:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv. 

Bv  Mr.  BRASCO : 
HR    17379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
Albilia:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR     17380.    A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Vito 
Rallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR   17381.   A  bin  for  the  relief   of  Ping- 
Kwal  Chan  and    Sau-Yee  Chan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  17382.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
Fernando  Berdugo:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR    17383    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
S   Cook-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  17384    A  bill   for   the  relief   of   Ihsan 
S    Ibrahim,  his  wife.  Hayfa  I.  Ibrahim,  and 
their  children.  Nada  I.  Ibrahim  and  Hussatn 
I.  Ibrahim:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HR  17335.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ashraf    El-bayouml.    his    wife,    Sohelr,    and 
children.  Mona  and  Amr;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HR  17386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Georgorio  T,  Mariano,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H  R.  17387    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  17388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian Silvio:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
HR.  17389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ptllppo 
P.-ussantlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cirtrv 

H  R  17390.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Monlque 
Paule  Suiter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, r 
By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  17391.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Calaflore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.   ROGERS   of   Florida    (by    re- 
quest) : 
HR.   17:192.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Crinto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  17393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabrlelf 
Flnrltl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlclary. 
H.R.  17394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Puclllo,  his  wife,  Glaglna  R.igozzlno  Puclllo. 
and  their  minor  daughter.  Geraldlna  Puclllo; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valerlo 
Rossi;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  17396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dov  Haflel  and  their  son;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  17397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
M.  Carreon;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  R   17398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nas- 
ser Sheklb  and  Llla  Sheklb;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SLACK: 
H  R.  17399.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Latife  Hassan  Mahmoud;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  WALDIE: 
H  R.  17400.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Edith 
L.  Lynch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
IIRes!ll77.  A  resolution  for  the  relief  of 
Faith  M    Lewis  Kochendorfer  and  others;  to 
the  Committee  r.n  the  J-dlclary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  iM-titions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

318.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Gallegos.  Denver.  Colo.,  relative  to 
her  son's  special  orders  for  Vietnam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

319.  Also,  petition  of  Melvln  C.  Holt.  Leav- 
enworth. Kans..  relative  to  his  petition  dated 
April  15,  1968,  requesting  information  con- 
cerning Its  status;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


^E'SA'i:}:—'I(»n(iaih    >/^'.'/  -"-  ^-'^'^^ 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  endue 
with  Thv  wisdom  our  fallible  minds  as 
we  face  "decisions  with  the  background 
of  fearful  forces  of  nature  which,  if  not 
harnessed  by  mutual  good  will,  may 
destroy  us  utterly. 

Give  us  greatness  of  soul  that  the  keys 

of  new  power  may  be  used  to  open  doors. 

not  of  peril,  but  of  plenty  for  the  whole 

earth. 

By  tasks  too  difficult  for  us,  we  are 
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driven  unto  Thee  for  strength  lo  endure 
and  wisdom  to  interpret  rightly  the  signs 
of  these  testing  times. 

Save  those  who  minister  here   from 

false  choices,  and  guide  their  hands  and 

minds  to  heal  and  bind,  to  buUd  and  to 

bless. 

For— 

\Vc  are  watchers  of  a  beacon  whose  light 

must  never  die; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar  that  shows 

Thee  ever  nigh; 
We  are  children  of  Thy  freemen  who 

sleep  beneath  the  sod ; 
For  the  might  of  Thine  arm  we  bless 
Thee :  Our  God,  our  Father's  God." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, May  17.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.-  ^n  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  autiiorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


local  organization,  to  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  Improvement.  At  pres- 
ent the  Secretary  Is  prohibited  from  con- 
structing, or  contracting  to  construct,  such 
works,  so  the  contracting  must  be  done  by 
the  local  organizations. 

Local  organizations  frequently  are  inex- 
perienced In  contract  administration,  and  act 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  with 
added  difficulty  for  the  local  organization, 
the  Secretary,  and  contractors.  The  bill,  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  execute  the  con- 
tract, would  result  In  lower  cost,  save  time, 
avoid  disputes,  and  strengthen  operation  of 
the  program.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  respec- 
tive contributions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  local  organization  to  the  financing  of  the 
project,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
reduce  administrative  costs. 

The  committee  amendment,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Department,  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  Secretary  could  not  under- 
take construction,  but  would  be  limited  to 
contracting  for  such  construction. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiiannnous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1108.  1110.  and  1114. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WATERSHED 
PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD  PRE- 
VENTION ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
b;";  S.  22761  to  amend  tlie  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to 
permit  tiie  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  works 
of  improvement  upon  request  of  local 
org-anizations  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu'e,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3.  strike  out  "unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  local  organization"  and,  in 
lieu  thereof,  insert  a  colon  and  ■Provided, 
That,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  local 
organization,  the  Secretar>'  mar*  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
structures.";  so  as  to  make  tlie  bill  read: 

S.  2276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(2)  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(2)  Except  as  to  the  installation  of  works 
of  improvement  on  Federal  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  construct  or  enter  into  any 
contract  for  the  construction  of  any  struc- 
ture: Protided,  That,  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  local  organization,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
structures." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report^ — No. 
1125 — explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  amends  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  upon  the  request  of  the 


EJilERGENCY    CREDIT    REVOLVING 
FUND 

The  joint  resolution  »S.J.  Res.  168)  to 
authorize  the  temporary  fimding  of  the 
Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fimd  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  168 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  asfembled.  That  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  advances  to  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  (7  U.S.C.  1966)  in  a 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  Such 
advances  together  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
which  will  compensate  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  its  cost  of  money  during  the 
period  in  which  the  advance  was  outstand- 
ing shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  fund  hereafter  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1127),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Joint  resolution  would  direct  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  advance 
up  to  $30  million  to  the  emergency  credit 
revolving  fund.  The  advances  would  later  be 
repaid  with  interest  out  of  appropriations  to 
the  fund.  The  background  and  need  for  this 
legislation  is  explained  in  the  attached  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommending its  enactment. 


INTER- AMERICAN  DE\'ELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  bill  (HJl.  15364)  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  \'ote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


I  No.   1131),  explaining  the  piu'poses  of 
the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

H.R.  15364  amends  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  of  1959  (Public  Liw 
86-147)  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Bank  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  to 
vote  in  favor  of  a  $1  billion  Increase  in  the 
Bank's  atuhorlzed  callable  capital  stock.  Iho 
U.S.  Governor  is  also  authorized  to  agree  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  subscribe  this 
Nation's  proportionate  share  of  the  increa.se. 
amounting  to  S4U. 760.000.  Tlie  bill  further 
authorizes  appropriation  of  the  last-named 
sum.  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The>;e 
funds  will  be  requested  in  1968  and  in  1970 
in  two  equal  appropriations  of  $205,880,000 
each.  Such  subscriptions  to  callable  capital 
stock  in  themselves  do  not  involve  any  budg- 
etary expenditure.  Moreover,  the  Bank  to  date 
has  not  had  any  occasion  to  levy  a  call  on 
existing  capital  shares,  and  it  is  considered 
very  unlikely  that  such  a  requirement  for 
cash  payments  would  occur  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

2.   BACKGROUND 

The  Inter-.\merican  Development  Bank,  es- 
tablished in  1959,  and  with  lending  expe- 
rience dating  from  1916,  currently  has  Jl 
member  countries  which  .ire  all  representt'l 
In  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  OAS,  Cuba  Is  not 
eligible  for  membership.  The  Bank  is  de- 
signed to  accelerate  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Latin  American  noember 
coiuitrles  and  is  generally  modeled  upon  the 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, or  World  Bank. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  1968,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  had  authorized  an  overall 
total  of  roughly  450  loans  from  its  resource.?, 
involving  the  equivalent  of  almost  $2.4  bil- 
lion. These  sums  actually  represent  a  minor- 
ity participation  in  Bank  projects  for  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America  which  totril 
approximately  S6.4  billion;  in  accord  with 
the  emphasis  placed  on  self-help  by  the 
Bank,  the  Latin  American  borrowers  them- 
selves rire  investing  the  greater  portion  of 
the  funds  needed  for  the  projects.  Not  only 
does  the  Bank  maintain  rigorous  criteria  for 
its  financing,  it  also  engages  in  extensive  co- 
ordination with  other  international  and  na- 
tional development  institutions  and  agencies. 
In  particular,  the  Bank  has  undertaken  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CI.^P,  as  it  i.s  abbreviated  from 
the  Spanish) . 

Since  the  Bank  commenced  operating  in 
1960  it  has  conducted  its  activities  througii 
one  "hard-loan"  window,  the  ordinary  capi- 
tal account,  and  two  "soft-loan"  window.':, 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  iFSO)  and 
the  Social  Progress  Tiust  Fund  (SPTF). 
These  three  funds  are  kept  completely  sep.-.- 
rate  from  each  other.  In  1965,  however,  th?? 
three  windows  in  etTect  were  reduced  to  Iv.  o 
when  the  funds  available  to  the  SPTF  ($520 
million  entirely  supplied  by  the  United 
States)  were  not  replenished  after  use,  and 
its  social  development  functions  were  t.'kci 
over  by  the  FSO.  The  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations last  year  was  provided  with  the  assur- 
ance of  additional  lending  resources  of  SI  2 
billion  from  the  Bank  members  over  a  3-ycar 
pericxl.  The  pending  request  from  the  Bank 
concerns  only  the  ordinary  capital,  or  liarJ- 
loan  window, 

3.  BANK  ORDINARY  OPERATIONS 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  author- 
ized capit.Tl  stock  resources  of  the  Bank 
taking  account  of  the  original  1959  authori- 
zation, the  1964  increase  and  the  increase 
proposed  for  this  current  calendar  j-ear: 


AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  STOCK 
|ln  millions  of  dollan  equiMlent] 


Total    U.S.  share 


CiEinal  Mprlal.       -  |5°  nsoOO> 

01  which  paid  m - -  <*00)  OM.™) 

Ot  which  callable (««)  <^00"0) 

1964  increase  III  callable  capital 1,000  411. /b 

1964  increase  in  capital  tor  subscription 

by  possible  luture  members 3uu -^ 

Authorized  total - ,--  fl^O  761.76 

Proposed  1368  increase  in  callable  capital-  1,000  <"■'» 

Authorized  total  alter  increase 3,150  1,173.52 


From  these  figures  it  vAU  be  seen  that 
only  some  ^400  mill  ion  of  the  total  current 
authorized  capital  has  actually  been  paid 
into  the  Bank.  The  bulk  of  the  ordinary  lend- 
ing resotu-ces  increasingly  are  derived  from 
the  Bank's  bond  issues  in  private  capi- 
tal markets  here  and  abroad.  The  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed backing  for  these  bonds 
(Wluch  have  a  triple  A  rating)  is  afforded 
by  the  callable  subscriptions  to  the  cajJital 
stock  These  callable  amounts  are  not  paid 
in  cash  when  subscribed  and  appropriated: 
they  remain  only  a  book  entry  unless  needed 
to  make  good  on  guarantees  that  cannot  be 
covered  otherwise.  The  "funds"  appropriated 
for  the  U.S.  shares  of  ciiUable  capital  since 
1959  thus  have  remained  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Through  the  end  of  1967,  ordinary  capi- 
tal loans  from  the  Bank  on  normal  commer- 
cial terms  numbered  155,  involving  author- 
izations for  $901  million;  over  half  that  sum 
had  been  disbursed,  and  some  $62  mUUon 
had  already  been  repaid.  By  that  same  date, 
there  had  been  77  loans  totaling  about  $380 
million  equivalent  devoted  to  industrial  and 
mining  projects,  26  loans  of  roughly  $188 
million  for  agriculture  and  18  loans  of  about 
S180  million  for  electric  power.  Other  areas 
receiving  smaller  sunis  were  transportation, 
water,  and  sewage,  export  linancing  and  pre- 
investment  studies.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Bank  londine  and  technical  assistance  are 
not  confined  to  strictly  national  proJecU, 
but  are  increasingly  being  devoted  to  multi- 
national areas  in  keeping  with  the  alms  of 
regional   economic   integration. 

The  terms  for  loans  from  the  Bank's  ordi- 
nary capital  are  what  are  usually  described 
as  ••hard":  that  is,  they  reflect  the  cost  of  the 
funds   borrowed   by   the   Bank   from   private 
markets.  Alco.  principal  and  interest  are  pay- 
able In  the  currencies  loaned,  and  maturity 
dates  range  between  7  to  20  years,  with  the 
average  running  at  about  15  years.  Current- 
ly the   Interest  rate   on   dollar  loans   is   7^4 
percent,  and  a  standard  commitment  fee  of 
11.1  percent  Is  charged  on  the  unused  balance 
of  such  loans,  commencing  to  accrue  60  days 
after  signature   of   a  loan  contract.  Charges 
are  slightly  higher  on  loans  made  from  re- 
sources obtained  bv  bond   flotations   in   the 
capital    markets    of    nonmembcr    countries. 
Through  these  terms  the  Bank  has  been  able 
to  accumulate  ordinary  capiUil  reserves  now 
approaching  the  $45  mUlion  mark. 

4.    THE    CURRENT    PROPOSAL 

In  a  report  of  April  1967  the  Bank's  Execu- 
tive Directors  set  forth  a  yoal  of  maintoinlng 
an  ordinary  capital  lending  rate  of  $175  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  period  1968-70,  However, 
as  of  December  31.  1967,  the  Bank  had  avail- 
able cash  funds  of  about  $52  million  and 
remaining  borrowing  capacity  of  roughly  $98 
mill»on,  giving  a  total  of  approximately  $lo0 
million,  which  would  not  even  cover  the 
projected  lending  rate  for  1  year. 

The  reason  for  the  limited  borrowing  au- 
thority remaining  to  the  B;uik  lies  in  agree- 
ments made  with  bondholders  when  the  first 
borrowing  was  made  In  1962.  The  Bank  un- 
dertook that  it  ^.^•ould  limit  its  borrowings 
and  f'uarantees  to  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  the  Banks 


callable  capital.  It  did  sd  In  order  to  acquire 
the  highest  ratings  for  Its  bonds  and  w  hold 
down  the  cost  of  money  borrowed  from  the 
private  market,  which  in  turn  is  reflected 
in  the  interest  rates  on  loans  to  Bank  mem- 
bers. 

Accordingly,  the  Bank's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors in  Apnf  1967  recommended  to  member 
governments  the  proposed  $1  billion  expan- 
sion of  authorized  callable  ordinary  caplt.il 
stock.  The  proposal  will  become  elfective  in 
October  1968  if  members  subscribing  to  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  Increase,  $750  million, 
accept  it  through  their  sUindard  constitu- 
tional proredures.  Each  country  is  scheduled 
to  share  in  the  Increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  its  existing  share  in  current  total  au- 
thorized stock.  Thus  the  U.S.  share  remains 
at  41  13  percent:  there  also  has  been  no 
change  in  the  42-pcrccnt  voting  power  of 
the  United  States.  All  subscriptions  are  to  be 
made  in  two  installments  in  1968  and  1970. 
and  no  country's  sub.scription  to  cither  in- 
stallment will  become  etiective  until  75  per- 
cent of  subscriptions  for  each  installment 
Me  completed.  Enough  countries  have  com- 
pleted action  so  that  the  U.S.  subscription 
will  bring  the  increase  into  effect. 

5.    COMMITTEE     ACTION 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
budget  message  of  January  29,   1968,  sUited 
his  intention  of  requesting  an  increase  m  the 
US    subscription  to  the  callable  caplUU  of 
the    Inter-American    Bank.    On    Fcbrimry    8 
there  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  transnutting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leei^lation  to  give  effect  to  the  Presidential 
determination.  An  NAC  report  favoring  such 
action    was    ?ecelved    by    the    committee   on 
February  27  from  Secretary  Fowler  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary,  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  on  February  15  Senator  Ful- 
bright    by  request,  introduced  S.  2975,  a  vir- 
tually'identical  bill  to  HH.  15364.  to  provide 
for   U.S.   participation   in    the   proposed    in- 
crease in  callable  capital  of  the  Bank.  How- 
ever  the  House  of  Representatives  pas.sed  its 
companion  bill  on  March  19,  1968,  and  HR. 
15364  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  following  day. 

The  committee  held  a  public  hearing  on 
HR  15364  on  March  25.  receiving  testimony 
from  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph 
W  Barr;  R<3bert  M.  Sayre.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs: 
and  Reuben  Stcrnfcld.  alternate  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Intcr-American  Bank. 
Thereafter  the  bill  was  considered  in  execu- 
tive session  on  April  3  and  several  members 
felt  that  another  hearing  should  be  held  in 
order  to  develop  additional  information  on 
the  balance-of-payments  question,  on  loan 
procedures  and  end-use  review,  and  on  meth- 
ods cmploved  in  the  eventuality  of  a  call 
on  member  governments  of  the  Bank.  These 
subjects  are  discussed  briefly  under  subhead- 
ings below. 

An  executive  hearing  was  held  on  May  8 
with  Mr.  Reuben  Sternfeld  and  Mr.  John 
Petty  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
International  Affairs,  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing  that  dav  the  committee  lurther 
considered  H.R.  15364  in  executive  se-ssion 
and.  without  objection,  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported favorably  wthout  amendment. 
A.  The  U.S.  balance  of  pcvmrnts 
According  to  testimony  given  the  com- 
mittee by  Under  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Barr  over  the  past  5  years  throuch  1967  the 
impact  of  the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  opera- 
tions on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has 
amounted  to  a  plus  to  this  country  of  a 
total  of  $129  imllion— -or  an  average  of  a 
favorable  $2G  million  per  year."  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Bank  has  recently  in- 
tensiffed  its  efforts  to  float  bond  Issues  out- 
side the  United  States  capital  markets.  Thus^ 
of  the  Bank's  total  funded  debt  of  rougHTy 


$513  million  at  the  end  of  1907,  about  35  per- 
cent was  borrowed  abroad. 

The  Bank  has  additionally  esti\bllBhed  a 
formal  pollcv  of  seeking  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  s'totes  in  the  paymenU  held.  The 
more  te<hnlcal  aspects  of  this  policy  are  best 
quoted  directly  from  the  NAC  report  on  the 
current  proposal : 

■  On  Oct,obcr  15.  1967.  the  Bnnk  t<x.k  a  fur- 
ther significant  action  which  had  the  dual 
effect  of  helping  to  generate  additional  funds 
from  nonmembcr  countries  and  of  showing 
its  understanding  and  constructive  attitude 
regarding  the  U.S.  bnlume-ot-payments  prob- 
lem. On  that  date  the  Bank  announced  plans 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  aimed  at  mo- 
bilizing additional  financial  resources  lor 
Latin  America's  development  from  countries 
not  currtntly  members  of  the  Bank,  These 
measures  will  condition  procurement  fi- 
nanced with  ordln.ary  caplUl  loans  In  eco- 
nomically advanced  nonmcmlier  countries  on 
an  appropriate  contribution  of  resources  to 
"the  Bank  bv  the  respective  cxjuntry.  Pro- 
curement under  ordinary  capital  loans  now 
uikes  place  on  an  internaUonal  competitive 
bidding  basis, 

•Under    the    decision    announced    by    the 
Bank    a  country   in   a  reasonably   advanced 
stage    of    development    will    be    coniidcred 
eligible   for   procurement   under   loans   from 
the  ordinary  capital  resources  of  the  Bank 
in   any   given   period   only   If.   up   to  a   date 
•shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
the  country  has   provided  resources   to   the 
Bank  on  reasonable  terms  in  a  cumulative 
amount    bearing    an    acceptable    percentage 
relationship— 100  percent  after  a  transitional 
period— to  cumulative  procurement  already 
effected   In   such   country.   Contributions   of 
financial  resources  to  the  Bank  can  Include 
bond  sales,  funds  entrusted  to  the  Bank  for 
admlnl-stration.  participation  In  Bank  loans, 
and  parallel  financing  operations.  The  new 
policy    applies    only    to    procurement   under 
loans  auUiortzed  after  October  15.  1967  How- 
ever  for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity   of    developed    countries,    both    procure- 
ment and  the  provision  of  resources  will  be 
taken  into  account  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Bank's  operations  on  a  cumulative  basis. 

•This  new  policy,  effective  January  1.  1968, 
applies  to  a  list  of  economically  advanced 
countries  Initially  consisting  of  Austria,  Aus- 
tralia. Belgium,  Canada.  Denmark,  Finland, 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Norway.  South 
Africa.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

■The  Bank's  cooperation  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem  is  also 
demonstrated  In  its  handline  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  flotation  of  bond  i.ssues  in  the  U.S. 
capiuil  market.  This  cooperation  has  t^iken 
the  form  of  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  to  invest  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  U.S.  investors 
ill  such  manner  as  to  eliminate  any  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  until  the 
end  of  1969.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Bank's  loan  floUtions  in  the  United  States 
have  no  early  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  onlv  at  a  later  stage  when  tho 
proceeds  from  such  issues  are  disbursed  un- 
der loan  contracts  that  the  Bank's  ordinary 
capital  transactions  may  affect  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-pavments  situation.  These  under- 
takings to  invest  proceeds  of  bond  Issues  in 
the  United  States  help  assure  the  Bank's 
ordinary  capital  operations  will  have  only 
minimal  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments." . 

B.  Audit  and  end-use  rei'icw 
Late  this  past  February  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  approved  a  new  pro- 
pos^'.l— resulting  from  a  congressional  initia- 
tive last  year — to  create  within  the  Bank  a 
system  of  comprehensive  and  continuing 
independent  audit,  v.-ith  special  attention  to 
be  clven  to  the  effectiveness  of  loan  pro- 
cedures. This  new  system,  which  originally 
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was  developed  from  a  set  of  guidelines  of- 
fered by  the  U  S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Directors 
and  Is  being  Implemented.  It  Is  designed 
along  the  line  of  what  we  would  term  an 
end-use  review,  and  it  will  be  supplementary 
to  the  regular  financial  audit  undertaken  by 
the  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  A  special 
small  axidltlng  group,  including  a  member 
from  the  United  States,  will  be  expected  to 
examine  procedures  and  operations  both  In 
Washington  and  In  the  field.  And  the  results 
of  such  audits  will  be  available  for  scrutiny 
by  member  governments  of  the  Bank.  These 
auditors  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Executive  Directors  rather  than  of  the  Bank's 
management.  Their  work  will  be  completely 
additional  to  the  extensive  loan  control  tech- 
niques already  in  use  and  described  in  a  July 
1967.  report  to  the  Director  by  the  Bank's 
Executive  Vice  President;  a  copy  of  this  pa- 
per is  available  in  the  committee  flies. 

Although  not  every  commltt«e  member  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  likely  efficacy  of  the 
proposed  new  measures,  there  was  much  ap- 
preciation expressed  for  the  forthcoming  at- 
titude of  the  Bank.  There  was  no  member 
who  was  not  willing  to  withhold  Judgment 
until  evidence  had  been  accumulated  about 
the  wocmngs  of  such  a  system. 

0.  Calls  in  event  of  defaults 

Some  confusion  was  created  in  commit- 
tee us  a  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  pub- 
lic hearing  concerning  the  way  in  which 
the  guarantees  might  be  invoked  by  the 
Bank  In  case  of  need.  Calls  may  be  made 
only  to  meet  Bank  obligations  created  by  bor- 
rowings of  funds  for  inclusion  in  the  Bank's 
ordinary  capital  resources.  In  other  words, 
calls  could  be  made  only  it  the  Bank  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  back  its  bond-holders. 
Such  an  unllkley  event  could  occur  only  if 
there  were  large-scale  defaults  by  the  Bank's 
borrowers  which  would  wipe  out  the  reserves 
which  the  Bank  has  established  for  such 
contingencies.  To  date,  there  have  been  two 
defaults  in  the  hard-loan  operations,  and 
none  in  the  soft-loan  activities,  together 
amounting  to  slightly  over  $10  million.  Both 
loans  were  made  in  the  Bank's  early  days 
before  government  or  quasi-official  guaran- 
tees were  required.  After  completion  of  legal 
moves  to  recover  everything  possible  from 
the  failed  i>nterprlses  the  net  loss  to  the 
Bank  probably  will  be  slight.  In  any  event, 
such  sums  would  be  relatively  minor  when 
set  In  the  context  of  constantly  increasing 
reserves  of  roughly  $45  million. 

However,  in  a  hypothetical  situation  In 
which  the  Bank  did  not  have  the  resources 
to  repay  the  bondholders,  then  the  Bank 
would  make  a  call  on  all  member  coun- 
tries In  proportion  to  their  respective  shares 
in  the  capital  stock.  The  call  would  be  made 
In  the  currency  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
fault. The  U.S.  share  In  any  such  call  would 
be  approximately  41  percent.  If  one  or  more 
other  members  failed  to  respond  to  the  call, 
an  unlikely  course  which  would  virtually 
destroy  a  country's  International  credit  posi- 
tion, then  all  the  other  members  would  be 
liable  for  that  unpaid  share.  In  that  circum- 
stance, another  call  would  be  issued  to  all 
Bank  members  and  the  U>S.  share  again 
would  be  roughly  41  percent  of  the  amount 
needed  to  make  up  an  individual  nation's 
unmet  obligation.  In  this  second  call,  if  one 
of  the  members  refused  to  accept  its  share, 
there  would  be  a  third  call  to  meet  that  un- 
paid obligation.  The  process  would  continue 
Until  all  obligations  to  bondholders  had  been 
fulfilled.  At  the  same  time,  any  defaulting 
member  country  would  continue  to  be  held 
legally  responsible  for  its  share  which  was 
covered  by  other  members. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  concerned  that  the  United 
States  alone  would  have  to  fulfill  nil  guar- 
antees issued  by  the  Bank.  Such  a  wildly  im- 
probable event  presumably  could  only  come 


about    as    a    result    of    worldwide    financial 
chaos. 

6.    CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
tinues to  maintain  the  view  that  no  geo- 
graphical region  is  more  important  to  this 
country  than  Latin  America,  and  that  multi- 
national partnership  with  our  neighbors  Is 
the  best  means  of  oiw  helping  forward  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
region.  In  promoting  this  objective  the 
record  of  the  Bank  has-  been  a  sound  one. 
The  pending  legislation  involves  no  cash 
payments  from  the  Treasury,  but  only  a  book 
entry  in  the  nature  of  a  contingent  liability. 
Moreover,  its  longer-term  impact  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  Is  likely  to  be  either 
modest  or  nonexistent.  The  committee  there- 
fore urges  the  Senate  to  take  early  favorable 
action  on  H.R.  15364 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Actual  Procurement  Receipts  for 
Medical  Stockpile  op  Civil  Defense  Emer- 
gency Supplies  and  Egotpment  Pl-rposes 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  purposes, 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  ( with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of   Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  administration  of 
U.S.  asslst<ince  for  capital  development  proj- 
ects in  Brazil,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  dated  May 
16,  1968  (with  an  r.ccompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  savings  available 
to  the  Government  through  elimination  of 
duplicate  inventories.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
May  16,  1968  {with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

!fOTicE  OF  Receipt  of  Project  Proposals  Un- 
der .Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
receipt  of  project  proposals  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  from 
Cameron  County  Water  Improvement  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  San  Benito,  Tex.,  Central  Oregon 
Irrigation  District,  Redmond.  Oreg.,  Lakeside 
Irrigation  Water  District.  Hanford.  Calif.,  and 
Buttonwillow  Improvement  District,  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolxttion  35 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  welfare  payments  to  nonresidents 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
since  its  enactment  in  1935  has  permitted  the 
various  states  to  impose  reasonable  residence 
requirements  for  eligibility  to  the  various 
public  assistance  programs  whose  costs  are 
partly  paid  by  federal  funds;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
so  provides  at  the  present  time,  with  Cali- 
fornia having  consistently  required  a  reason- 
able continued  residence  as  an  eligibility 
factor  for  permanent  public  assistance  pay- 
ments: and 

"Whereas.  A  federal  court  In  California  and 
other  federal  courts  In  other  parts  of  the  n.i- 
tion  have  declared  the  unconstitutionality 
of  such  residence  requirements  alleging  that 
they  contravene  the  "equal  protection  of  the 
luw"  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  that  they  unduly  restrict  the  freedom  n; 
Americans  to  travel  at  will  within  the  coun- 
try: and 

Whereas.  If  this  new  judicial  theory  Is  up- 
held by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
state  and  county  costs  of  public  assistance  in 
California  will  be  tremendously  and  perma- 
nently increased;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act  at  once  so  as  to  pro- 
vide full  federal  financing  of  public  assist- 
ance payments  made  to  recipients  who  do  not 
meet  the  length  of  residence  requirements 
presently  permitted  by  federal  statute  and 
contained  In  the  California  Welfare  "and  In- 
stitutions Code  and  applicable  statutes  in 
other  states,  such  federal  financing  to  con- 
tinue in  each  case  only  until  the  existln; 
length  of  residence  requirements  have  been 
met  by  each  recipient;   and  be  it  further 

-Re.<iolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  re.solution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUitive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

■Adopted  In  Assembly  May  3.  1968. 
■Adopted  In  Senate  May  2,  1968." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  Alabama,  Birmingham.  Ala., 
praying  for  the  reexamination  of  the  Army 
National  Guard:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS    .\ND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance; 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee oh  Banking  and  Currency: 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON    (by  request)  : 

S.  3519.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  pro- 
graiTis  of  assistance  to  the  fishing  Industry 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  rematks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


a  -35iq_lNTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  INCREASED  PROGRAMS 
OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  FISHING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr     MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
introduce  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence  leRislation  to  a.ssist  the  depres.sed 
American  fishing  industry.  Tins  intro- 
duction  is  at  the  request  of  the  AFL- 
CIO    Maritime    Committee    which    has 
dedicated  considerable  thouaht  and  ef- 
fort  toward   this   proposal   which   they 
believe  to  be  a  step  forward  in  assistuiK 
the  harvesting  fishermen  in  particular. 
The  Commerce  Committee  files  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  broad,  omnibus- 
t>T3e  proposals   to   assist   the   American 
fisherman.  None  are  perfect,  but  in  each 
there  are  ingredients  which  offer  good 
hope  for  progress  in  our  long  effort  in 
this  regard.  Among  them  is  a  proposal  by 
the   Congress   of   American   Fishermen, 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
producing  fishermen  on  the  west  coast. 
It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  the  CAP 
suggested  program  at  an  early  date. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  domestic  fisheries,  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  harvest  the 
ad.iacent  resources— often  in  near-direct 
competition  uith  foreign  subsidized 
fishing  fleets— the  answers  are  equally 
complex.  By  the  same  token,  the  sugges- 
tions of  one  segment  or  geographical 
area  are  not  consistent  with  the  answers 
provided  by  others.  There  is  great  difB- 
cultv  in  achieving  any  kind  of  unity  or 
con.sensus  to  attack  a  problem  which  is 
one  of  great  gravity  and  concern  to  this 
Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of 
these  measures,  coming  as  they  do  from 
the  grassroots  of  harve.sting  experience, 
may  assist  our  committee  in  providing 
proper  direction  for  assistance  of  the 
depressed  American  fishing  industry. 

There  are  problem  areas  in  all  of  these 
omnibus    proposals.    For    example,    the 
proposal  I  introduce  today  by  request  of 
the  -AFLr-CIO  Maritime  Committee  in- 
cludes a  section  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  fish  protein  concen- 
trate plants  and  four  leased  plants.  The 
suggested  construction  authorization  fig- 
ure has  been  set  at  S6  million,  and  the 
leasing,  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
search authorization  is  proposed  at  $4.6 
million  annually  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
I  am  totally  in  favor  of  this  needed 
development   in   this   country,   but   the 
facts  which  confront  us  indicate  that 
the  other  body  is  presently  wrestling  with 
the  need  for  an  additional  S900.000  to  get 
the  first  such  plant  in  operation.  In  view 
of  this,  the  suggestion  in  this  bill  does 
not  square  with  some  current  legislative 
reaUties.  I  have  not  given  up,  however, 
Mr.  President,  on  fish  protein  concen- 
trate as  I  feel  that  when  the  facts  are 
known   to   the   subcommittee   members 
now  studying  the  problem  they  will  act 
as  rapidly  as  did  my  Senate  committee 
and  the  Senate  itself  in  the  passage  of  S. 
3030,  which  provides  for  these  necessary 
funds. 

Our  fishemien  need  assistance  of  some 
kind.  They  need  it  badly.  There  is  no  de- 
bate on  any  fishing  coast  of  the  country 


as  to  need,  but  there  is  evidence  of  vaned 
views  as  to  method.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  proposals  will  assist  by  providing 
for  accelcrat^ed  discussion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3519)  to  provide  increased 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  St^es,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


NOTICE      CONCERNING      HEARINGS 

ON    SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

169 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  dav  of  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  169,  the  East-West  trade  res- 
olution, originally  scheduled  for  May  22 
have  been  postponed.  When  a  new  date 
i.s  set,  it  will  be  announced. 

Tlie  hearings  will  continue  on  June 
13  and  27.  and  July  17  and  24.  com- 
mencing at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


REREFERRAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  20,  1968,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  was  di-scharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution,  and 
they  were  rcreferied  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

S  470  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  Congress  to  the  Illinois-Indiana 
\\T  Pollution  Control  Compact; 

S  2350  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  West  Virginia- 
Ohio  Air  Pollution  Control  Compact;  and 

SJ  Res  95.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
and  enter  into  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Compact,  creating  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission as  an  intergovernmental,  Federal- 
State  agency. 


CONTROL     AND 
ACT     OF     1967— 


OMNIBUS     CRIME 

SAFE     STREETS 

AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  bo.--. 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  propo-sed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S  917 1  to  as.sist  States  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness, 
fairness  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
Ijurposes.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

amendment    NOS.    806    THROUGH    808 

Mr  ERVIN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  917.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTER- 
CIRCUIT  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  JUDGES 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaiiman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce iiearinES  on  the  operations  of 
chapter  13.  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Tlie  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  28 
and  29.  1963,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  liearing  room, 
6226  New  Senate  OfRce  Building. 

Any  pcr.-on  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


DEDICATION  OF  MILFORD 

RESERVOIR  IN  KANSAS 

Mr     CARLSON.    Mr.    President,    last 

Saturday,  the  giant  S50  million  Milford 

Reservoir  on  the  Republican  River,  near 

Junction  City,  Kans.,  was  dedicated. 

This  prolect  marks  the  completion  of 
another  one  of  a  group  of  important 
rc-wrvoirs  constioicted  in  Kansas  during 
tlie  last  25  years,  and  will  add  much  Uj 
the  control  of  water  runoff  in  our  State. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  oc- 
casion was  John  D.  Montgomery,  Civil- 
iiMi  Aide  at  Large  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  publisher  of  the  Junction  City 
Daily  Union. 

Participating  in  the  inogram  were  the 
Honorable  Robert  Docking.  Governor  ot 
Kansas;  Maj.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Engiiieers,  Olfice  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Wa.shington.  D.C.:  and 
Col  W  G  Kratz.  district  engineer  of  the 
Kan.sas  City  district.  It  was  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  give  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress, and  I  ask-unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  text  of  the  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  addre,ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sfnator  Frank  Carlson  at 
""  the  Dedicatk.n  Ceremony  of  the  Muford 
Reservoir,  Mav  IB,  1968 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  t/) 
share  with  you  this  dedication  ol  the  MUford 
Reservoir. 

During  liii.s  period  of  our  national  h:story. 
when  we  have  become  almost  totally  pre- 
occupied with  grave  and-iiressing  problems, 
it  i.s  indeed  refreshing  to  participate  In  a 
c'/remony  such  as  this. 

For  here,  we  dedicate  a  project  that  serves 
-,s  an  example  of  our  ability  to  work  to- 
KCther— to  build— to  cooperate-to  mntnally 
tgree  upon  a  project  of  progress.  This  project 
tvpifies  the  traditional  Americ.m  "can  ^o 
attitude  and  our  national  ..bllity  to  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  many. 

Certainly,  tlie  Nation  acted  vrrv  wisely 
when  the  plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
was  adopted  under  the  V.riS  Flood  Cr.iivrol 
Act  The  actions  that  we  have  t,.ken  fcinor 
that  time  are  Indicative  of  the  wonderful 
American  abiliiv  to  use  loresieht- to  look  u, 
the  future  and  to  build  for  tomorrow. 

As  a  people,  we  have  come  to  rc..li/.e  that 
our  natural  resources  arc  basic  to  our  N.i- 
•ional  strength  and  greatness.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  our  natural  resources 
must  be  used  in  the  best  interests  of  society 
as  a  whole. 

Our  modern  dav  society  li.xs  placed  fan- 
ustlc  deiuands  u"pon  our  land,  water  and 
other  resources  and  these  demands  are  iiiten- 
•.ifsing  dailv.  These  same  demands  serve  to 
intensify  tlie  need  to  develop  sound  plans 
for  the  proper  utilization  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources — sound  plans  that  will 
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not  only  meet  the  needs  of  today  but  those 
of  the  future  as  well. 

When  compared  to  our  abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources,  man  seems  small  Indeed  but 
man  has  become  the  dominant  factor — the 
master  of  his  environmental  fate.  It  is  an 
awesome  challenge.  We  must  fit  our  needs 
and  activities  Into  our  total  environment. 
We  mast  not  only  make  the  best  use  of  our 
gre.-.t  resources  but  insure  their  use  and 
beauty   for  future  generations  to  come. 

This  challenge  assumes  larger  proportions 
each  passing  year.  We  are  now  a  ration  of 
200  tpillion.  The  next  century  will  see  an 
additional  100  million  Americans.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  facing  us  today  is 
not  wlw?ther  we  can  reach  the  moon  and 
explore  oiiter  space,  but  if  we  can  provide 
a  decent  and  desirable  environment  for  our- 
scU  es  here  on  earth. 

And,  although  we  recognize  this  challenge, 
*  we  cannot  afford  to  .sit  back  and  bask  in  this 
knowledge  and  in  past  accomplishments — 
we  have  not  always  been  so  wise.  Tlie  story  of 
the  Great  Plains  should  remind  us  all  that 
man  can  destroy  our  natural  resources  as 
well  as  preserve  them. 

Indiscriminate  use  of  the  plow  turned 
imder  millions  of  acres  of  fine  grass  for  the 
planting  of  crops.  Much  of  the  land  was  not 
stilted  for  the  purpose.  By  1930,  the  scene 
for  disaster  was  set  and  successive  years  of 
drought  and  wind  took  their  toll. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington— a  newly 
elected  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—the Midwest  was  known  as  "The 
Dust  Bowl."  We  paid  dearly  for  our  thought- 
less and  ill  informed  treatment  of  the  land. 

Since  then,  wc  have  witnessed  the  formula- 
tion and  partial  execution  of  a  blueprint  for 
the  control  and  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Great  Plains  area — already 
these  projects  have  greatly  changed  the  face 
of  Kansas. 

We  began  with  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938 — which  was  later  expanded  by  the  1944 
Flood  Control  Act. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  that 
deliberated  on  the  bill  that  was  to  become 
that  important  legislation.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  flood  control — water  supply  man- 
agement— hydroelectric  power — navigation 
and  other  jenefits,  including  erosion  con- 
trol— fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
public  recreation  facilities. 

Nature,  however,  did  not  wait  for  us  to 
transfer  the  blueprint  into  reality  before 
providing  the  forcefxil  lessons  of  the  need 
for  such  a  plan.  The  1951  and  1952  floods 
served  as  grim  warning  of  the  need  for  action. 

And  then  being  the  contrary  lady  that  she 
Is.  nature  showed  her  other  hand.  Beginning 
with  1954,  the  Missouri  River  experienced 
eight  consecutive  years  of  below  normal 
nin-off. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  accelerated 
action  on  this  project  was  begun  in  the  form 
of  dams  and   local  flood  control  projects. 

We  saw  the  construction  of  the  Topeka 
levees— the  Ottawa  protection  unlt^projects 
at  Manhattan,  Salina — the  Wilson  Res- 
ervoir— Tuttle  Creek — Kanapolis —  and  Perry. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  parts  that  make  up 
the  total  river  basin  project. 

The  value  of  this  overall  project  is  almost 
incalculable.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  early 
last  year  estimated  that  the  completed  por- 
tions of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Program 
had  prevented  flood  damages  to  date  in  ex- 
cess cf  S1.5  billion  dollars. 

This  Milford  project  has  already  added  its 
share  of  bc'ueiits.  In  June  of  1965,  this  par- 
tially completed  project  prevented  serious 
flood  damage. 

In  addition,  the  benefits  of  the  plan  have 
attracted  nationwide  attention.  These  res- 
ervoirs generate  millions  of  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity — float  barges  carrying  millions 
of  tons  of  commercial  freight — irrigate  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land — provide  quality  water 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  uses — and  en- 


able virtually  millions  of  people  to  enjoy 
recreational  benefits. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  we  have 
certainly  come  a  long  way  In  our  efforts  to 
conserve  and  wisely  use  our  resources.  I  have 
seen  the  Great  Plains — our  own  Midwest — 
change  from  a  "Dust  Bowl"  to  a  virtual  water 
wonderland. 

This  project  serves  as  a  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  cooperative  planning  and  working 
for  a  common  purpose.  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  worRlng  together,  have 
again  demonstrated  our  determination  and 
ability  to  properly  utilize  this  Nation's  ba.sic 
materia!  strength. 

I  would  only  repeat  my  earlier  statement 
that  the  challense  of  man  living  in  his 
environment  gets  greater  each  year.  We  can- 
not utTord  too  much  time  looking  over  our 
shoulder  at  what  we  have  done — mtich  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  first  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service — 
Glfford  Plnchot — a  man  who  was  a  con- 
servationist long  before  that  profession  and 
philosophy  became  popular — left  us  a  mean- 
ingful challenge  concerning  our  great  nat- 
ural resources.  He  said: 

"The  rightful  use  and  purpose  of  our 
natural  resources  is  to  make  all  of  the  people 
strong  and  well — able  and  wise — well 
taught — well  fed — well  clothed — well 

housed — full  of  knowledge  and  initiative, 
with  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  special 
privilege  for  none." 

Only  history  will  be  the  final  Judge  of 
how  well  we  livM  up  to  Mr.  Pinchofs  chal- 
lenge and  how  well  we  husband  this  Nation's 
wealth  and  greatness  for  those  who  will 
follow  us. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    RECESS   TO    9:30   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess,  not  until  10  a.m.  tomoiTOW,  as 
previously  agreed,  but  until  9:30  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  WILLIAMS  OP  DELAWARE 
TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow  morning  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  oiie-half  hour,  or  until  10  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


Tr.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is  nut 
all  time  under  control? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beginning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  in  the  morning;  one-half  hour 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  time  starts 
on  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  time  v.T.s 
under  control  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objectioii. 
I  was  trying  to  understand  the  situation. 
That  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  time  today  is  under  control, 
and,  as  I  recall,  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClelian],  the  manaser 
of  the  bill,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydincsI  ,  who  is  the 
proposer  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Chair  ad- 
vi.se  us  what  the  pending  business  is  at 
the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  not  before  the  Senate  yet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Nothing  has  been 
laid  befoi-e  the  Sen.atc  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  pending  bvisiness  is  laid  befoi'e  the 
Senate,  the  question  then  will  be  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  a.s  a  .substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  true 
of  any  amendment  lyin:;  on  the  de.sk: 
when  it  comes  before  us.  that  will  be  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  These 
will  be  the  [tending  questions  becau.se 
thev  have  rlready  been  offered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  they  now  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
moi-ning  hour  is  concluded. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  morning  hour 
is  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  v.as  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  placin': 
a  limitation  of  time  on  a  motion  to  .strike 
title  II.  My  inquii-y  is:  If  a  substitute  is 
offered  for  title  II  which  goes  beyond  a 
motion  to  strike,  is  there  any  time  limita- 
tion left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  a  motion  to  strike 
and  insert,  and  a  motion  to  strike  and 
insert  takes  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
strike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  that  an- 
swers my  question. 

I  would  then  oppose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  place  a  limitation  of 
time  upon  a  motion  to  strike.  That  is 
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what  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  directed  to.  . 

Now  we  liave  a  different  proviso,  not 
only  to  strike,  but  also  an  amendment  to 
insert  in  addition  to  strike. 

My  jiarliamentary  inquiry  is:  Does  a 
i.nanimous-consent  agreement  which  is 
entered  into  only  on  a  motion  to  strike 

fall  bv  the  wayside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  iii- 
formed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
■answer  to  that  question  is  'No,'  because 
the  Senator  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  additional  proviso  of  the  unani- 
mous-con.sent  agreement  which  states: 
Proiidcd.  That  if  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Tvdlngs  amendment  or  to  any 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  out 
bv  the  Tvdings  amendment  that  has  not 
been  disposed  of  prior  to  that  time,  debate 
on  such  amendment  or  amendments  will  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tvdlngs)   or  any  Senator  cieslgnatcd  by  lum. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  Senator  can  make  a 
motion  to  strike,  and  then  abandon  it 
by  making  a  motion  to  strike  and  insert 
in  its  place,  and  an  agreement  which 
Senators  are  willing  to  make  in  respect 
to  the  foi-mcr  is  binding  on  the  latter. 
By  so  doing,  a  Senator  may  be  able  to 
frustrate  a  vote  on  the  real  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
all  part  and  pai'ccl  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  agreed  to 
without  objection. 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  ever  allow  a  luianimous-con.sent 
agreement  to  be  made  that  will  tie  my 
liands  like  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that   the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  n  is  so  ordered. 


A    NEW    SECRETARY    OF    HEALTH 
EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day I  had  the  pleasui'e  of  being  pre.sent 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  White  Hou.se  at 
which  Wilbur  fcohen  was  sworn  into  of- 
fice as  Secrettiry  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

President  Johnson  said  that  Mr.  Cohen 
"has  been  a  planner,  he  has  been  an 
architect,  he  has  been  a  builder,  and  he 
has  been  a  repairman  on  every  major 
piece  of  .social  legislation  in  the  last  33 
years." 

I  can  personally  attest  to  V/ilbur 
Cohen's  long  record  of  dedicated  work  on 
behalf  of  better  health  for  all  Americans. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  have  observed,  over 
the  years,  the  traits  of  character  and  the 
know-how  which  have  so  well  prepai-ed 
Wilbur  Cohen  for  the  important  office 
he  now  holds, 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Presidents  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 


Theie  being  no  objection,  the  addie,ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmarks  of  the  Presidknt  at  thk  Swfar- 
i.NG-lN  Ceremony  of  Wn.Btm  Cohkn.  Sec- 
retary OF  Hfalth,  Epiuation,  and  Wel- 
fare. May  16.  1968 

Secretary  Cohen  and  tamily.  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
iilent.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  distinguished  members  of  Con- 
gre.ss: 

One  thing  I  have  .always  noticed  about 
Wilbiir  Cohen  is  that  he  never  does  anything 
wUhout  a  rea.son.  Usually  1  can  figure  out 
what  he  is  up  to.  But  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
just  co\ildn'l  understand  why  he  chose  the 
man  he  did  to  administer  the  oath  of  of- 
fice this  morning. 

In  any  discussion  of  our  social  history,  two 
landmark  laws  deserve  very  special  mention. 
Social  Securitv  and  Medical  Care.  Each  was 
passed  after  vcrv  long  and  searching  debate 
in  the  Congress.'  Each  looked  at  one  time  or 
another  like  It  was  a  very  lost  cause. 

Each  is  a  monument  to  the  compassion 
and  the  enlightenment  ot  the  American 
nation  and  each  bears  the  indelible  mark  of 
one  man—  Wilbur  Cohen. 

If  there  is  any  man  in  America  whose  rec- 
ord and  who.se  devotion  to  jiublic  service 
qualifies  him  for  high  office,  it  is  Wilbur 
Cohen.  I  am  glad  that  I  had  a  chance  to 
IKirlicipato  in  that  decision  th'it  brought 
l)im  to  the  highest  olTice  in  his  field. 

He  has  been  a  jjlanner,  he  has  b°en  an 
architect,  he  has  been  a  builder,  and  ho  has 
been  a  repairman  on  every  major  piece  of 
social  legislation  m  the  last  35  years. 

He  hasn't  minded  being  a  pnvate  in  the 
rear  ranks  and  now  he  is  a  general  n\  the 
front  ranks.  But  he  will  be  doing  the  Kamc 
things. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  long  battle  for 
heallh  insurance  Wilbur  wa.sn't  always  the 
best  loved  leader  in  the  land,  at  least  in  the 
medical  society  meetings. 

After  one  earnest  .speech  before  a  medical 
s'.icioty,  1  am  told  a  doctor  came  up  and  of- 
fered to  provide  Wilbur  personally  with  free 
medical  care.  In  fact  he  volunteers  to  make 
a  no-co3t  iiu-  iion— from  here  all  tJ'.c  way 
over  to  hero.  He  said  he  r:mld  economize  by 
IKit  using  ;,-iCsthesia. 

But  Wilbur  kept  on  working  and  as  wc 
meet  here  todav,  more  than  lO's  million 
Americans  are  getting  the  benefits  of  Medi- 
care and  the  benefits  of  his  long  l;oiirs,  his 
patience  and  his  understanding  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  country. 

Today  the  reformers  would  do  well.  I  think, 
if  they"  would  just  take  Wilbur  Cohen's  life 
and  s.tudy  it.  In  a  time  when  wc  arc  hearing 
so  much"  about  j  jwer.  black  power,  white 
power,  green  power  and  student  power,  per- 
haps someone  should  do  an  analysis  of  an- 
other kind  of  power— "Wilbur  Power". 

You  might  deflne  i  ::s  "Wilbur  Power" 
with  something  added  Cfrtaiiily  it  i.s  the 
pv.ver  of  optimis^m  over  jjcssimism.  Certainly 
it  Is  '.'-ic  power  of  involvement  over  indlfier- 
cnce  It  Is  the  p..  or  of  reason  over  rhetoric. 
It  is  the  prwer  of  the  pat;?;it.  persistent  rc- 
lovmer  <  v<?r  t'ne  noisy  ;e;.lot.  I  have  found 
that  it  i.".  po--  that  gets  the  j^'.       -^c. 

Wilbur  Cohen  knows  that  you  cannot  move 
a  nation  from  an  ivory  tower.  But  he  has 
also  learned  that  you  can't  move  a  nation 
with  a  bulldozer. 

It  took  more  than  20  years  to  achieve  Medi- 
care and  this  man's  determination  and  his 
skill  In  the  agonizing  art  of  turning  dreams 
into  law  worked  the  miracle  when  lesser 
nten  could  only  stamp  their  feet  in  frustra- 
tion. 

A  friend  once  said  that  Wilbur  feels  every 
person  la  the  cotmtry  who  is  at  home  alone, 
who  is  sick.  Is  his  personal  responsibility. 

But  we  did  not  come  here  for  this  cere- 
mony simplv  to  praise  Wilbur's  past  record, 
great  as  that  is.  Wilbur  Cohen  is  taking  the 
oath  of  office  today  because  I  believe  that 
he  knows  the  needs  of  our  country. 


He  knows  the  need  to  raise  the  natiojial 
spirit.  He  knows  the  need  to  win  iu>w  victories 
in  new  wnvs  against  disease  and  Ignorance 
and  poverty.  He  knows  how  urgent  it  is  to 
erase  the  old  indignities  and  to  do  it  now, 
to  end  the  old  inequalities  and  to  do  it  now, 
and  to  replace  neglect  with  opportunity  and 
to  do  It  now. 

Our  future  is  filled  with  tuiflnlshed  btisl- 
ncKS.  but  it  Is  rich  with  hope  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  opportunity.  u>o 

So.  Wilbur,  we  welcome  you,  knowing  that 
any  inan  who  marries  a  redhead  from  Texas 
is  a  man  who  really  loves  challenges. 

(The  oath  wa.-->  ;Klmintstpn>d  to  .Secretary 
Cohen  ) 


THE    CITIZEN    SOLDIER    AND    THE 
ALLIANCE  OF  THE  FREE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
California,  our  minority  whip,  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, is  to  addiess  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Ameiican  Legion  on  the  occasion 
of  its  10th  annual  Armed  Forces  Day 
lunclieon.  Senator  Kvchel  has  empha- 
sized the  vital  importance  of  a  citizen 
response  by  the  American  jieoplc.  to- 
gether with  peoples  of  the  free  world,  in 
the  face  of  challenges  to  our  .security. 

In  his  remarks,  he  has  called  lor  a  sys- 
tem of  .selective  service  based  on  random 
selection.  I  also  invite  attention  to  the 
Senator's  call  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
Pueblo  issue  by  the  World  Court.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  text  of 
Senator  Kuchel'.s  remarks  be  priiited  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the   remarks   was   oidered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Citizen   Soldier   and  ihe   Alliance  of 

the  Free 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  US.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  10th  annual 
Armed  Forces  Day  luncheon  of  the  San 
Fernando  American  Legion  Luncheon 
Club.  North  Hollywood.  Calif.  May  17, 
l't68» 

I  am  deeply  honored  on  this  our  national 
Armed  Forces  Dav  to  address  the  10th  An- 
lutrd  Luncheon  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
American  Legion.  On  this  day,  we  honor  our 
men  in  uniform.  As  all  of  us  v.ho  have  an- 
swered the  call  to  the  colors  In  our  own  lime 
remember  on  this  occasion,  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  that  uniform  in  the  life  of  our 
Republic.  Tho.se  who  wear  it  are  the  guard- 
ians of  the  achievements  of  a  long  and  his- 
toric struggle  to  perfect  free  society  and  to 
make  it  safe  and  strong. 

I  want  to  recall  for  a  moment  one  of  the 
chapters  of  that  storv.  Not  far  from  Wa^'h- 
ington.  where  the  broad  York  River  moves 
gently  through  the  Tidewater  cotintry  of 
Virginia  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  lies  the  b.it- 
tlcfield  at  Yorktown.  Here  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  was  finally  delivered 
from  Rritish  imperial  hands.  Here,  men  with 
faith  in  inalienable  human  richt.s  jiroved 
their  power,  by  stan<ilng  together,  to  win 
freedom. 

Yorktown  was  the  finest  hour  of  General 
Geortre  Washington.  His  genius  set  the  trap 
for  the  British  lorces  on  the  James  Peninsula. 
Pightiu''  alongside  him  were  .'i.OOO  French 
troops  "o!f  in  the  Atlantic  stood  French 
ships-of-the-line  wlilch  decisively  defeated 
the  British  lleet  at  the  Battle  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes.  Without  support  of  these  allies, 
there  could  well  have  been  no  \  irtory. 

The  Frenchmen  were  mr<iest.  despite  their 
courtly  ways.  When  British  commanders 
refused  to  surrender  their  swords  to  the 
Yankee  commoners,  it  was  a  Frenchman  of 
noble  blood  who  stood  forward  to  insist  that 
the  full  honors  oi  victory  be  given  the  Ameri- 
cans. 
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not  only  meet  the  needs  of  today  but  those 
of  the  future  as  well. 

When  compared  to  our  abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources,  man  seems  small  indeed  but 
man  has  become  the  dominant  factor — the 
master  of  his  environmental  fate.  It  is  an 
awesome  ch.xllense.  We  must  fit  our  needs 
and  activities  into  our  total  environment. 
We  must  not  only  m.\ke  the  best  use  of  our 
gre.'it  resources  but  insure  their  use  and 
beauty   for  future  generations  to  come. 

This  challenge  assumes  larger  proportions 
each  p;u=siniit  year.  We  are  now  a  nation  of 
200  million.  The  next  century  will  see  an 
additional  100  million  Americans.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  facing  us  today  is 
not  whether  we  can  reach  the  moon  and 
explore  outer  space,  but  if  we  can  provide 
a  decent  and  desirable  environment  for  our- 
sel\  P3  here  on  earth. 

And.  although  we  recognize  this  challenge, 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  bask  In  this 
knowledge  and  in  past  accomplishments — 
we  have  not  always  been  so  wise.  The  story  of 
the  Great  Plains  should  remind  us  all  that 
man  can  destroy  our  natural  resources  as 
well  as  preserve  them. 

Indiscriminate  use  of  the  plow  turned 
under  millions  of  acres  of  fine  grass  for  the 
plantingfof  crops.  Much  of  the  land  was  not 
suited  for  the  purpose.  By  1930.  the  scene 
for  disaster  w.as  set  and  successive  years  of 
drought  and  wind  took  their  toll. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington — a  newly 
elected  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives^the  Midwest  was  known  ;is  "The 
Dust  Bowl."  We  paid  dearly  for  our  thought- 
less and  HI  informed  treatment  of  the  land. 

Since  then,  we  have  witnessed  the  formula- 
tion and  partial  execution  of  a  blueprint  for 
the  control  and  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Great  Plains  area — already 
these  projects  have  greatly  changed  the  face 
of  Kansas. 

We  began  with  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938 — which  was  later  expianded  by  the  1944 
Flood  Control  Act. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  that 
deliberated  on  the  bill  that  was  to  become 
that  Important  legislation.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  fl.X)d  control — water  supply  man- 
agement— hydroelectric  power — navigation 
and  other  benefits,  including  eroElon  con- 
trol— fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
pviblic  recreation  facilities. 

Nature,  however,  did  not  wait  for  us  to 
transfer  the  blueprint  Into  reality  before 
providing  the  forceful  lessons  of  the  need 
for  such  a  plan.  The  1951  and  1952  floods 
served  as  grim  warning  of  the  need  for  action. 

And  then  being  the  contrary  lady  that  she 

is.  nature  showed  her  other  hand.  Beginning 

with    1954,   the   Missouri    River   experienced 

,  eight    consecutive    years    of    below    normal 

run-oflf. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  accelerated 
action  on  this  project  was  begun  In  the  form 
of  dams  and  local  flood  control  projects. 

We  saw  the  construction  of  the  Topeka 
levees — the  Ottawa  protection  unit — projects 
at  Manhattan,  Salina — the  Wilson  Res- 
ervoir— Tuttle  Creek — Kanapolls —  and  Perry. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  parts  that  make  up 
the  total  river  basin  project. 

The  value  of  this  overall  project  is  almost 
incalculable.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  early 
last  year  estimated  that  the  completed  por- 
tions of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Program 
had  prevented  flood  damages  to  dale  in  ex- 
cess of  $1.5  billion  dollars. 

This  Milford  project  has  already  added  Its 
share  of  bene.its.  In  June  of  1965,  this  par- 
tially completed  project  prevented  serious 
flood  damage. 

In  addition,  the  benefits  of  the  plan  have 
attracted  nationwide  attention.  These  res- 
ervoirs generate  millions  of  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity — float  barges  carrying  millions 
of  tons  of  commercial  freight — irrigate  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land — provide  quality  water 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  Uies — and  en- 


able virtually  millions  of  people  to  enjoy 
recreational  benefits. 

During  my  years  In  Congress,  we  have 
certainly  come  a  long  way  In  our  efforts  to 
conserve  and  wisely  use  our  resources.  I  have 
seen  the  Great  Plains — our  own  Midwest — 
change  from  a  "Dust  Bowl"  to  a  virtual  water 
wonderland. 

This  project  serves  as  a  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  cooperative  planning  and  working 
for  a  common  purpose.  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments,  working  together,  have 
again  demonstrated  our  determination  and 
ability  to  properly  utilize  this  Nation's  basic 
material  strength. 

I  would  only  repeat  my  earlier  statement 
that  the  challenge  of  man  living  In  his 
environment  gets  greater  each  year.  We  can- 
not afford  too  much  time  looking  over  our 
shoulder  at  what  we  have  done — much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  flrst  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service — 
Glfford  Pinchot — a  man  who  was  a  con- 
servationist long  before  that  profession  and 
philosophy  became  popular — left  us  a  mean- 
ingful challenge  concerning  our  great  nat- 
ural resources.  He  said: 

"The  rightful  use  and  purpose  of  our 
natural  resources  Is  to  make  all  of  the  people 
strong  and  well — able  and  wise — well 
taught — well  fed — well  clothed — well 
housed — full  of  knowledge  and  Initiative, 
with  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  special 
privilege  for  none." 

Only  history  will  be  the  final  Judge  of 
how  well  we  lived  up  to  Mr.  Pinchofs  chal- 
lenge and  how  well  we  husband  this  Nation's 
wealth  and  greatness  for  those  who  will 
follow  us. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sug.?est  the  ab.scnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   TO    9:30   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess,  not  until  10  a.m.  tomoiTow,  as 
previously  agreed,  but  until  9:30  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAMS  OP  DELAWARE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow  morning  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour,  or  until  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
all  time  under  control? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beginning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tomorrow? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  in  tlie  morning;  one-half  hour 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  time  starts 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  time  \vr..s 
mider  control  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlic  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objectio»i. 
I  was  trying  to  understand  the  situation. 
That  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  lime  today  is  under  control, 
and,  as  I  recall,  it  is  under  the  control 
of  tiie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McCLELLAN),  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  T^-dingsI,  who  is  the 
proposer  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  .state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAJM.  Will  the  Chair  ad- 
vise us  what  the  pending  business  is  at 
the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  not  before  the  Senate  yet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Nothing  has  been 
laid  before  the  Senate  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  pending  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  the  question  then  will  be  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  as  a  mb.<ititutc  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  true 
of  any  amendment  lying  on  the  desk: 
when  it  comes  before  us,  that  will  be  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  These 
will  be  the  pending  questions  becaii.se 
they  have  already  been  offered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  they  nov/  the 
pendinc  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  morning  hour 
is  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inciuir>-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  was  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  placin,' 
a  limitation  of  time  on  a  motion  to  strike 
title  II.  My  inquiry  is:  If  a  substitute  is 
offered  for  title  II  which  goes  beyond  a 
motion  to  strike,  is  there  any  time  limita- 
tion left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  a  motion  to  strike 
and  i'lsert,  and  a  motion  to  strike  and 
insert  takes  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
strike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  an- 
swers my  question. 

I  would  then  oppose  a  tmanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  to  place  a  limitation  of 
time  upon  a  motion  to  strike.  That  is 
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what  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  directed  to.  .  •  * 

Now  we  have  a  different  proviso,  not 
only  to  strike,  but  also  an  amendment  to 
insert  in  addition  to  strike. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is:  Does  a 
laianimous-consent  agreement  which  is 
entered  into  only  on  a  motion  to  strike 

lall  bv  the  wayside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
■inswcr  to  that  question  is  'No, '  because 
the  Senator  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  additional  proviso  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  states: 
provided.  That  if  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Tvdings  amendment  or  to  any 
1,1  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  out 
bv  the  Tydlngs  amendment  that  has  not 
been  disposed  of  prior  to  that  time,  debate 
on  such  iimendment  or  amendments  will  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydlngs)   or  any  Senator  designated  by  limi. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  Senator  can  make  a 
motion  to  strike,  and  then  abandon  it 
by  making  a  motion  to  strike  and  insert 
in  its  place,  and  an  agreement  which 
Senators  are  willing  to  make  in  respect 
to  the  former  is  binding  on  the  latter. 
By  so  doing,  a  Senator  may  be  able  to 
fmstrate  a  vote  on  the  real  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  agreed  to 
without  objection. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  ever  allow  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  be  made  that  will  tie  my 
hands  like  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 


A    NEW    SECRETARY    OF    HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House  at 
which  Wilbur  Cohen  was  sworn  into  of- 
fice as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

President  Johnson  said  that  Mr.  Cohen 
"has  been  a  planner,  he  has  been  an 
architect,  he  has  been  a  builder,  and  he 
has  been  a  repairman  on  every  major 
piece  of  social  legislation  in  the  last  35 
years." 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Wilbur 
Cohen  s  long  record  of  dedicated  work  on 
behalf  of  better  health  for  all  Americans. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  have  observed,  over 
the  years,  the  traits  of  character  and  the 
know-how  which  have  so  well  prepared 
Wilbur  Cohen  for  the  imixjrtant  ollice 
lie  now  holds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rkmarks  <if  the  Prfsidknt  at  the  Swfar- 
iNc-lN  Ceremony  op  Wilbur  Cohen,  Sec- 
retary OF  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. May  16.  1968 

Secretary  Cohen  and  l.amlly.  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Members  of  the  Cabinet,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  distinguished  members  of  Con- 
trrpss '. 

One  thing  1  have  always  noticed  about 
Wilbur  Cohen  is  that  ne  never  docs  iinythlng 
wllhoui  a  reason.  Usually  1  can  ligure  out 
what  he  Is  up  to.  But  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
just  couldnt  understand  why  he  chose  the 
man  he  did  to  administer  the  oath  of  ol- 
lice ihls  morning. 

In  any  discussion  of  our  social  history,  two 
landmark  laws  deserve  very  special  mention. 
Social  Securltv  and  Medical  Care.  Each  was 
passed  after  vcrv  long  and  searching  debate 
m  the  Congress.  Each  looked  at  one  lime  or 
another  like  It  was  a  very  lost  cause. 

Each  is  a  monument  to  the  compassion 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  American 
nation  and  each  bears  the  indelible  mark  of 
one  man— Wilbur  Cohen. 

If  there  Is  any  man  In  America  whose  rec- 
(.rti  and  whose  devotion  to  public  service 
qualifies  lilm  for  high  ollice.  it  is  Wilbur 
Cohen.  I  am  glad  that  I  hao  a  chance  to 
participate  in  th.at  decision  that  brought 
him  to  the  highest  ollice  in  his  field. 

He  has  been  a  planner,  he  has  been  an 
architect,  lie  has  been  a  Iniilder.  and  he  has 
been  a  repairman  on  every  major  piece  of 
social  legislation  in  the  last  35  years. 

He  hasn't  minded  being  a  private  in  the 
rear  ranks  and  now  he  is  a  general  in  the 
front  ranks.  But  he  will  be  doing  the  same 
things. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  long  battle  for 
health  Insurance  Wilbur  wasn't  always  the 
best  loved  leader  In  the  land,  at  least  In  the 
medical  tocictv  meciinps. 

After  one  earnest  speech  before  a  medical 
society,  1  ;im  told  a  doctor  came  up  and  of- 
fered to  provide  Wilbur  personally  with  free 
medical  care.  In  fact  he  volunteers  to  make 
a  iio-co3t  li'.c:r,ion-frcm  iiere  all  the  way 
over  to  here.  He  said  he  could  economize  hy 
not  using  ;-.ncsthesia. 

But  Wilbur  kept  on  working  and  ;is  we 
meet  here  today,  more  than  19' j  million 
.Americans  are  getting  the  benefits  of  Medi- 
care and  the  benefits  of  his  long  hours,  his 
patience  and  his  understanding  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  country. 

Today  the  reformers  would  do  well,  I  think, 
if  they  would  jiist  take  Wilbur  Cohens  life 
and  study  it.  In  a  time  when  we  arc  liearing 
so  much  about  ]  jwer.  black  power,  white 
power,  green  power  and  student  power,  per- 
haps someone  should  do  an  analysis  of  an- 
other kind  of  power— "Wilbur  Power". 

You  might  deiine  i  as  "Wilbur  Power" 
with  something  added.  Certainly  it  is  the 
p:ywer  of  optimism  over  pessimism.  Certainly 
it  is  .'■'.c  power  of  involvement  over  IndifTer- 
cnce.  It  is  the  p.  cr  of  reason  over  rbetonc. 
It  is  the  prwcr  of  the  pat.oiit,  persistent  re- 
lormcr  <  vor  the  noisy  -.ei-lot.  I  have  found 
that  it  is  po"  -'•  that  gets  the  Jo.       -^e. 

Wilbur  Cohen  knows  that  you  cannot  move 
a  nation  from  an  Ivory  tower.  But  he  has 
also  learned  that  you  cant  move  a  nation 
with  a  bulldozer. 

It  took  more  than  20  years  to  achieve  Medi- 
care and  this  man's  determination  and  his 
skill  in  the  agonizing  art  of  turning  dreams 
into  1.1W  worked  the  miracle  when  lesser 
men  could  only  stamp  their  feet  in  frustra- 
tion. 

A  friend  once  said  that  Wilbur  feels  every 
person  in  the  country  who  is  at  home  alone, 
who  is  sick.  Is  his  personal  responsibility. 

But  we  did  not  come  here  for  this  cere- 
mony simply  to  praise  Wilbur  s  past  record, 
great  as  that  is.  Wilbur  Cohen  is  taking  the 
oath  of  office  today  because  I  believe  that 
he  knows  the  needs  of  our  country. 


He  knows  the  need  to  raise  the  national 
spirit.  He  knows  the  need  to  win  new  victories 
in  new  wavs  against  disease  and  ignorance 
and  poverty.  He  knows  how  urgent  it  is  to 
erase  the  old  indignities  and  to  do  it  now. 
to  end  the  old  inequalities  and  to  do  It  now. 
and  to  replace  neglect  with  opportunity  and 
to  do  It  now. 

Our  future  Is  filled  with  unfinished  bUKi- 
ncss.  but  It  is  rich  with  hope  and  wltli  a 
great  deal  of  opportunliy.  too. 

So.  Wilbur,  we  welcome  you,  knowing  that 
any  man  who  marries  a  redhead  from  Texas 
is  a  man  who  really  loves  challenges. 

(Tlie  oath  war.  : dn-inir.iered  to  Secretary 
Cohen  I 


THE    CITIZEN    SOLDIER    AND    THE 
ALLIANCE  OF  THE  FREE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
California,  our  minority  whip,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, is  to  address  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  American  Legion  on  the  occasion 
of  it.s  10th  annual  Armed  Forces  Day 
Imicheon.  Senator  Kvchel  has  empha- 
sized the  vital  importance  of  a  citizen 
response  bv  the  American  people,  to- 
gether with  iieoples  of  the  free  world,  m 
the  face  of  challenges  to  our  security. 

In  his  remarks,  he  lias  called  for  a  sys- 
tem of  .selective  service  based  on  random 
selection.  I  also  invite  attention  to  the 
Senators  call  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
Pueblo  issue  by  the  Worid  Court.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  text  of 
Senator  Kuciiel's  remarks  be  iirinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from   the   remarks   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
THE  Citizen   .Soldier  and  iue   .Alliance  uf 

THE  Free 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  l>y  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  10th  annual 
Armed  Forces  Day  luncheon  of  the  San 
Fernando  American  Lcclon  Luncheon 
Club.  North  Hollywood.  Calif..  May  17, 
19081 

I  am  deeply  honored  on  this  our  national 
Armed  Forces  Dav  to  address  the  10th  An- 
nual Luncheon  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
American  Legion.  On  this  day,  we  honor  our 
men  In  uniform.  As  all  <.f  us  who  have  an- 
swered the  call  to  the  colors  in  our  own  time 
remember  on  this  occasion,  the  deep  .signifi- 
cance of  that  uniform  In  the  life  of  our 
Republic.  Those  who  wear  it  are  the  uuard- 
lins  ol  the  achievements  of  a  long  and  lius- 
torlc  struggle  to  perfect  free  .<i0clety  and  to 
make  It  safe  and  strong. 

I  want  to  recall  lor  a  moment  one  of  the 
chapters  of  that  story.  Not  far  from  Wash- 
ington, where  the  broad  York  River  moves 
gently  through  the  Tidewater  country  of 
Virginia  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  lies  the  bat- 
tlefield at  Yorktown.  Here  the  independence 
Ol  the  United  SUtes  was  finally  delivered 
from  British  Imperial  hands.  Here,  men  with 
faith  in  inalienable  human  rights  proved 
their  power,  by  standing  together,  to  win 
freedom. 

Ycrktown  was  the  finest  hour  of  C.eneral 
George  Washington.  His  genius  set  the  trap 
for  the  British  lorces  on  the  J.irncs  Peninsula. 
Fighting  alongside  him  v.-ere  5.000  French 
troops.  Off  in  the  Atlantic  stood  French 
shlps-of-the-linc  which  decisively  defeated 
the  British  lleet  at  the  Battle  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes.  Without  support  of  these  allies, 
there  could  well  have  been  no  Mctory. 

The  Frenchmen  were  modest,  despite  their 
courtly  ways.  When  British  commanders 
refused  to  surrender  their  swords  to  the 
Yankee  commoners,  it  v.-as  a  Frenchman  of 
noble  blood  wl^o  stood  forward  to  insist  that 
the  full  honors  oi  victory  be  given  the  Ameri- 
cans. 
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We  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  the  p>eople  of 
Prance,  and  to  those  other  peoples  of  Europ* 
who  helped  us  gain  our  independence.  One 
hundred  ttfty  lears  later,  our  obligations  were 
remembered.  With  the  nostalgic  cry.  "Lafay- 
ette we  are  here."  American  doughboys  land- 
ed in  Prance  to  Join  a  struggle  which  they 
hope  would  make  "the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." 

The  challenge  was  met  once  again,  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  on  the  front  at  St.  Lo, 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Prom  the  cruel- 
ties of  World  War  II,  men  learned  the  lesson 
that,  without  one  another,  in  joint  deter- 
mination, the  flame  of  freedom  may  be 
snuffed  out. 

Two  themes  run  through  this  chain  of 
events.  One  is  the  awareness  :imong  free 
men  in  the  Western  democracies  of  the  need 
to  make  common  cause  in  defense  of  liberty. 
This  we  have  come  to  call  collective  security. 
It  h!»s  been  the  basis  of  American  foreign 
policy*  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  Is  the  most  effective  meaiis  yet  available 
to  assure  the  independence  and  safety  of  free 
nations  without  p.iwiilng  them  to  larger 
powers. 

The  other  Is  the  reliance  nn  the  citizen 
soldier — the  shareholder  in  American  Eover- 
eignty  who  u-ill  ever  respond  to  defend  his 
btfthrigbt.  T'irough  him  our  defense  becomes 
truly  a  national  elTort.  Our  w.^rs  have  been 
fodight  and  won  by  him.  With  his  inspiration 
our  people  have  known  unity  and  determina- 
tion. 

It  has  been  23  years  since  the  last  world 
w.ir.  The  great  alliances  of  the  .■\tlantic  de- 
mocracies are  today  in  sad  repair.  Our  Euro- 
pean allies  remain  aloof.  In  Vietnam,  our  long 
standing  ties  with  Western  Europe  have  been 
little  availing.  Petty  n.itlonallsm  has  nar- 
rowed the  Interests  of  some  European  leaders. 
Last  jear,  the  French  Foreign  Minister  stated 
that  international  crises  now  center  in  Asia. 
As  a  consequence,  he  said,  they  are  of  little 
concern  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  departure  of  France  from  the  councils 
of  the  Free  World  Is  indeed  tr.igic.  The  quest 
for  narrow  grandeur  at  the  expense  of  a 
broader  view  of  mankind  is  a  backward  move. 
The  French  posture  is  a  policy  that  is  bound 
to  result  either  in  a  frantic  effort  to  play 
both  ends  against  the  middle  or.  worse,  in 
submission  to 'satellite  status"  before  some 
greater  emp.  re. 

De  Gaulle  would  have  the  world  believe 
that  America  seeks  an  empire  in  Europe.  You 
and  I  know  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth. 
America  stands  ready  today  to  join  in  the 
defense  of  freedom.  Tliis  is  the  testimony  of 
our  effort  in  Vietnam.  The  greater  tragedy  is 
that  our  purpose  has  been  so  badly  misunder- 
stood. 

Tlie  rigid  confrontation  of  the  Cold  Wur 
has  broken  down  on  both  sides.  French  be- 
havior is  but  one  of  the  new  elements  in  the 
world  around  us.  la  Communist  Rumania, 
there  Is  a  progressive  effort  to  break  loose 
from  Soviet  domination.  In  Yugoslavia,  there 
Is  a  continuing  move  from  -;ocialism  toward 
a  market  economy,  where  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  state  can  be  the  arbiter  of 
trade.  In  Czechoslo\akia,  a  frozen  Communist 
glacier  has  been  unrelentingly  exposed  to  hot 
demands  for  freedom.  Rigid  Communist  rules 
of  censorship  have  broken  down.  The  Com- 
munist hacks,  who  unthinkingly  took  their 
ideas  from  Moscow,  have  been  thrown  out.  A 
new  era  of  political  competition  Is  opening. 
I  believe  It  unlikely  that  Communist  doc- 
trines and  rigid  ideology  will  survive  if  free 
debate  and  open  criticism  are  permitted. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  worried.  It  has  sum- 
moned the  newly  appointed  Czech  leaders  to 
Moscow.  Economic  pressures  are  being  ap- 
plied. The  threat  of  none-too-subtle  military 
action  looms  In  the  bitter  memory  of  the 
Intervention  in  Budapest  12  years  ago.  But 
times  have  changed.  The  Russians  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  prevent  the  unraveling  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  they  once  could.  The 
voice  of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia  Is  an  old 


and  hardy  one.  The  rulers  of  neighboring 
Communist  states  are  uneasy.  East  Germany, 
for  example.  Is  Jamming  broadcasts  from 
across  the  Czech  border.  But  inevitably  the 
voice  of  struggle  for  hum.in  freedom  Is  being 
heard,  and  It  will  be  victorious  If  those  who 
seek  freedom  stand  together. 

None  of  us  can  be  too  sorry  to  see  an  end 
to  the  old.  Cold  War  World.  But.  In  its  hey- 
day, it  did  provide  a  kind  of  certainty.  We 
knew  our  adversaries.  We  believed  our  allies 
could  be  counted  on.  Today,  the  United 
States  seems  caught  between  "going  it  alone" 
or  attempting  to  pull  behind  our  vast  oceans 
In  a  vain  hope  that  they  might  again  pro- 
tect us.  Neither  alternative  is  realistic. 
Neither  isolation  nor  the  role  of  the  world's 
policeman  fit  this  country's  future.  Peace  is 
best  pursued  by  nations  working  in  concert. 

In  this  new  era  for  any  nation  to  Ignore 
the  concept  of  collective  defense  is  to  invite 
conflict.  For  a  small  nation  to  adopt  a 
strategy  of  defense  against  every  point  In  the 
compass,  as  Prance  has  done,  makes  for  little 
safety,  and  probably  for  economic  disaster  as 
well.  The  likelihood  of  conflict  appears  from 
rising  tensions  where  none  need  be.  Wc  need 
communication,  not  Isolation. 

Many  of  the  old  problems,  of  course,  re- 
main. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Kremlin's 
leaders  still  dream  of  a  "World  Revolution" 
In  wlilch  our  way  of  life  would  be  destroyed. 
I  rather  think  they  also  see  in  their  dreams 
the  nightmare  of  nuclear  warfare,  emanating, 
po.ssibly,  from  the  land  of  their  Chinese 
neighbor,  in  which  their  cities,  and  perhaps 
the  human  race,  could  be  utterly  devastated 
In  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  two. 

Danger  comes  by  surprise.  New  causes  of 
peril  appear  where  we  least  expect  them.  Our 
nation  has  only  now  come  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  criminal  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
PUEBLo  last  January.  Eighty-three  Ameri- 
cans are  still  held  hostage  In  North  Korea. 
So  far.  our  diplomacy  has  been  unavailing. 
We  seem  jwwerless,  short  of  an  all-out  war, 
to  obtain  their  freedom  by  use  of  force,  and 
the  tragic  fact  Is  that  the  well-being  of  the 
captured  Americans  Is  at  the  whim  of  the 
North  Korean  Communist  regime.  I  iissure 
you  that  there  is  no  responsible  Member  of 
the  Congress  who  has  not  daily  agonized 
over  how  to  get  tJiese  men  back,  safe  and 
soxind.  Recently  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Vice  Admiral  W.  P.  A.  Wendt, 
wrote  me  the  following  statement: 

"From  our  experience  with  the  .Asian  com- 
munists, one  fact  has  emerged  rather  clearly. 
Once  an  American  falls  Into  the  hands  of 
North  Korea,  Communist  China,  or  North 
Vietnam,  there  Is  little  that  the  use  of  force 
can  accomplish  toward  defending  or  secur- 
ing his  freedom.  The  dilemma  is  not  unlike 
that  of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  a  kid- 
napping case.  However,  the  difficulties  and 
consequences  of  punishing  an  offending 
country  are  obviously  far  more  complex." 

Admiral  Wendt  has  put  the  dilemma  very 
well.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  America, 
should  call  for  adjudication  of  the  conflict 
by  the  World  Court,  as  anot'ner  means  of 
seeking  action  in  the  matter.  There  is  prece- 
dent for  this  action.  We  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand such  action  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  North  Korea  has  been  at 
odds  with  the  family  of  nations  for  two  dec- 
ades. It  Is  time  that  this  outlaw  Communist 
state  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  world 
Justice. 

For  the  years  ahead,  our  nation  must  yet 
be  prepared  for  many  trials  in  unexpected 
quarters.  The  United  States  is  going  to  have 
to  test  every  aspect  of  her  relationship  In  this 
new  world.  We  will  have  to  take  our  bearings 
and  find  the  high  road  we  must  follow.  Our 
nation  has  always  sought  a  world  ruled  by 
law — a  world  where  nations  would  recognize 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors,  v.ould  accept 
the  futility  of  global  conflict,  and  would  up- 
hold Uie  manifest  advantages  of  settlement 
of  dispute  by  peaceful  means.  This  search  for 
the  rule  of  law  is  as  valid  In  International 


affairs  as  It  is  In  Newark,  Chicago,  or  Santa 
Monica. 

We  are  approaching  a  major  turning  point 
In  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  What  we 
do  In  these  coming  years  Is  crticlal.  Further 
steps  must  be  taken  cautiously  and.  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  constant  participation  and 
approval  of  the  American  j)eople.  That  is  a 
test  for  our  system — indeed,  the  very  re:i.«on 
for  it. 

In  the  world  ahead.  w«  will  continue  lo 
depend  on  the  detennln.itlon  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  accept  the  joint  responsibility  f^r 
defending  freedom.  The  Vietnam  war  lins 
shown  us.  that  even  in  the  nuclear  age.  we 
continue  to  need  the  undevlatlng  devotinti 
to  country  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  R.j- 
man  Cincinnatus,  who  left  his  plow  to  lend 
the  defense  of  his  Republic,  remains  an  in- 
spiration In  our  own  time. 

America  must  be  able  to  depend  on  bi»r 
citizen  soldier.  Recent  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  draft  laws  can  be  improvpl. 
Our  nation,  with  Its  highly  sophisticated  and 
rapidly  developing  industry,  is  faced  with  a/- 
terribly  complex  problem  In  time  of  wnr. 
America  must  train  men  for  her  armed  .serv- 
ices, and  at  the  s.ime  time,  continue  to  ril 
the  expanding  manpower  needs  of  our  in- 
creasingly complicated  economy.  Above  all, 
the  risks  for  each  American  having  to  pl.ioe 
his  life  on  the  line  in  the  face  of  a  deadly 
enemy  must  be  equalized. 

Of  the  possible  alternatives.  It  seems  to 
me.  the  most  equitable  and  workable  is  a 
system  of  random  selection.  By  this  means, 
each  man  faces  equal  odds.  His  period  of  ex- 
posure to  the  lottery  can  be  reduced  undT 
present  manpower  requirements  to  no  more 
than  one  year.  After  that  time,  lie  would 
have  certainty  and  Independence.  He  would 
be  free  to  plan  his  career,  once  his  year  f'l 
risk  is  passed. 

Most  important,  this  plan  would  permit 
the  vital  process  of  higher  education  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption.  Today,  our  uni- 
versities face  reductions  in  enrollments  from 
20  to  60  percent  below  current  levels  in  their 
graduate  schools.  This  Is  a  heavy  burden. 
Over  time,  this  drain  in  trained  manpower 
will  be  felt  with  disastrous  force  on  cur 
economy.  The  growth  potential  found  onlv 
in  the  exuberant  capacities  of  young  minds 
meeting  new  horizons  must  not  be  lost  to 
our  nation.  As  we  treasure  our  young  men, 
so  must  our  policy  strive  increasingly  o 
treat  them  with  wisdom  and  fairness. 

America  Is  threatened  with  an  appalling 
reduction  in  our  cadre  of  trained  citizens. 
Tills  is  a  grave  matter  both  to  our  econcr:v 
and  to  our  national  security.  Let  me  point 
out  the  contrasting  situation  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tlie  Russians  are  training  three 
times  as  many  engineers  as  we  are  Far  from 
cutting  their  enrollments  in  scientific  stu- 
dies they  doubled  them  between  1960  and 
1964  and  the  output  of  trained  manpower 
continues  to  rise.  Meanwhile  the  relative  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  has  dwindled. 
We  may  now  fall  well  behind. 

In  America,  we  demand  an  equal  sharing 
of  the  risks  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Tlie 
call  to  the  colors  must  certainly  be  no  ex- 
ception. I  believe  that  we  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  American  youth  as  thev 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  our  country  and 
its  defense.  We  can  and  should  remove  the 
uncertainties  and  inequities  from  the  op- 
eration of  our  Selective  Service   System. 

In  this  new  world,  we  must  be  prepared 
not  only  to  defend  ourselves,  but  to  take  ad- 
vantages of  the  cracks  in  the  Communi:;t 
monolith  as  they  appear.  This  means  diplo- 
mat y,  as  well  as  preparedness.  This  means 
getti.^.g  the  message  of  freedom  across,  both 
by  public  and  private  means.  It  means  an  ef- 
fective system  of  public  information  purged 
of  the  credibility  problems.  It  means  a  voice 
of  America,  both  public  and  private,  that 
speaks  with  unity.  It  means  that  when  the 
world  hears  the  word  of  our  government,  it 
is  the  word  of  the  people. 


In  the  world  ahead,  the  great  traditions  Adm.    Hyman    Rickover,    a    fearless, 

of  our  Republic  will  be  our  primary  source  articulate,  and  brilliant,  if  not  popular 

of  strength.  "Hie  need  for  an  individual  re-  pentagon  in.sider.  has  been  soundins  the 

sponse  to  the  nation's  problems  is  enshrined  te.stified   April    11    before   the 

in  our  belief  that  there  can  be  no  wide  sep-  ^^^^^^  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 


oration  between  the  man  in  uniform  and 
the  man  In  the  street.  History  tells  us  that 
alliances  of  free  men  from  Independent  na- 
lions  in  common  defense  of  their  rights  is 
the  safest  guardian.  The  experience  of  Amer- 
ican society  leads  us  to  seek  a  world  ruled 
by  law.  The  alternative  Is  the  law  of  the 
jiingle  augmented  by  all  the  modern  and 
sophisticated    tools   of   destruction. 

I  believe  now.  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  long 
ago,  that  our  American  nation  Is  the  last  best 
hope  on  earth.  I  believe  that  America  must 
remain  free,  and  that  the  hope  .she  repre- 
sents will  not  be  shattered  or  dispelled.  Those 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  our  country  st;ind 
ready  to  take  arms  in  defense  of  our  faith 
In  this  future.  We  owe  them  all  honor. 

But  the  grim  paradox  of  our  time  is  that 
while  our  beloved  country  is.  indeed,  stronger 
militarily  today  than  ever  before  In  our 
history,  she  Is  far  more  \  ulnerable  to  sudden 
attack  from  across  the  seas.  Much  as  we  dis- 
like It,  we  have  learned  to  live  with  a  balance 
of  terror,  as  we  continue  struggling  to  hnd, 
or  to  try  to  find,  a  Ijetter  means  to  achieve  a 


rcncy  that  profits  on  defense  contracts 
were,  on  the  average.  "25  percent  higher 
in  the  period  from  1964  to  1967  than  they 
were  in  the  1959-63  period.  Thus  is  due 
in  part  to  higher  labor  and  material 
costs,  but  it  is  also  due,  he  said,  lo  the 
ability  of  contractors  to  charsc  unwar- 
ranted costs  to  defense  work.  As  an 
example  of  the  steep  increase  in  profits 
on  nei^otiatcd  defense  contracts.  Admiral 
Rickover  related  that  propulsion  tur- 
bines for  nuclear  submarines  have  Rone 
up  almost  100  percent  in  price — from 
S5.5  million  to  about  .SIO  million.  No  one 
in  the  world  knows  more  about  nuclear 
submarines,  and  the  costs  involved,  than 
Admiral  Rickover. 

One  of  the  problems  the  admiral  iden- 
tified in  liis  testimony  is  the  Pentagon's 
weak-kneed  enforcement  of  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act.  For  more  than  a  year, 


peace,  both  just  and  enduring,  for  the  family    my  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 


of  man. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  as  the  Second  World 
War  came  to  a  close,  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  spoke  to  the  American  people: 

"Men  since  the  beginning  of  time  have 
so\ight  peace.  Various  methods  tlirough  the 
ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an  Inter- 
national process  to  prevent  or  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  From  the  very  start  work- 
able methods  were  found  insofar  as  individ- 
ual citizens  were  concerned,  but  the  mechan- 
ics of  an  instrumentality  of  larger  Interna- 
tion;U  scope  have  never  been  successful. 
MiliUiry  alliances,  balance  of  power.  Leagues 
of  Nations  all  in  turn  failed,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible  of  war. 
The  utter  destructiveness  of  war  now  blots 
out  this  alternative.  We  have  had  our  last 
chance.  If  we  do  not  devise  some  greater  and 
more  equitable  system  Armageddon  will  be  at 
our  door.  The  problem  basically  is  theological 
and  involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and 
Improvement  of  human  character  that  will 
synchronize  with  our  almost  matchless  ad- 
vance in  science,  art.  literature,  and  all  ma- 
terial and  cultural  developments  of  the  past 
two  thousand  years.  It  must  be  of  the  spirit 
if  we  are  to  save  the  llesh  " 


THE  NEW  WAR  PROFITEERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  tragic  ironies  of  war  throughout 
liistory  is  that  there  are  those  who  profit 
excessively  from  it.  The  iireed  of  war 
profiteers  has  been  identified  during  and 
after  countless  wars  of  the  past  as  one 
of  the  fueling  elements  if  not  the  cause 
of  those  wars.  A  i^art  of  this  villification, 
of  course,  has  been  due  to  nothing  more 
than  a  frenzied  .search  for  scapegoats. 
But  there  has  usually  been  a  solid  core 
of  truth  in  the  charges. 

There  is  growing  evidence,  some  of  it 
gathered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  which  I  chair,  that  the  Viet- 
nam v.-ar  has  been  producing  its  own  crop 
of  war  profiteers. 

It  may  even  be  a  bumper  crop  for  all 
v.e  know  for  as  James  Reston  pointed 
out  in  an  excellent  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  3: 

The  arts  of  cheating  the  Government  are 
improving  and  the  techniques  for  exposing 
the  profiteers  are  declining. 


crnment  has  been  urging  stronger  en- 
forcement of  this  law.  I  introduced  a  bill 
at  the  last  session.  S.  1913,  which  would 
tighten  up  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
by  giving  the  Pentagon  clear  authority 
to  ixjstaudit  defense  contracts.  The  bill 
is  still  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  An  identical  bill  in  the 
House  passed  just  last  week.  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  and  I  am  hopeful  there  will  now 
be  action  in  the  Senate  on  the  proposed 
legislation. 

A  determined  effort  must  be  made 
across  the  board  to  recover  excessive 
profits  already  reaped  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam war — a  job  that  must  be  handled 
by  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

James  Reston 's  discussion  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  is  most  instructive.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  on 
the  subject,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  be  iH'inted  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article,  on  the  same  subject.  uTitten  by 
Sanford  Watzman,  and  published  in  a 
national  ijeriodical,  be  printed  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reston  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iterns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   New   York   Times.   May  3.    1968] 
Washington:  The  New  War  Profiteeus 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.  May  2— Every  war  has  pro- 
duced a  new  crop  of  "war  profiteers."  and  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  no  exception.  What  is  orig- 
inal now  is  that  the  arts  of  cheating  the 
Government  are  Improving  and  the  tech- 
niques for  exposing  the  profiteers  are  de- 
clining. 

The  task  of  eliminating  excessive  profits 
on  Government  contracts  and  subcontracts 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  which  was  established  by  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951.  It  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  recover  more  than  .$800  million 
through  renegotiated  contracts  in  the  Korean 
War  alone,  but  since  then  its  authority  and 
its  personnel  have  been  substantially  re- 
duced. 

HANDCtrFFING    THE    COPS 

For  example,  in  1952.  the  board  had  about 
550  employees.  Today  is  has  about  180, 
though  the  level  of  defense  procurement  has 


increased  from  $25  billion  to  over  $45  bil- 
lion in  the  hist  few  years. 

Also,  more  and  more  exemptions  have  been 
WTitten  into  the  Renegotiation  Act  since  it 
first  passed  the  Congress.  Under  the  original 
act  contracts  of  $250,000  and  more  were  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  board.  I'hls  was 
luncnded  in  1954  to  exempt  all  contracts 
under  J500.000.  and  in  195C  to  exempt  all 
contracts  under  $1  million. 

In  addition,  certain  important  categories 
of  goods  were  withdrawn  from  the  board's 
supervision  for  example,  "durable  jiroduc- 
tive  equipment."  meaning  machinery  and 
tools  with  a  life  of  over  live  years:  and  al.'io 
"standard  commercial  articles  or  services" 
Similarly,  certain  agencies  originally  covered 
were  removed  from  the  board's  supervision. 
Including  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

This  l.ssue  is  now  coming  lo  the  fore  lor 
two  reasons:  It  lakes  about  a- year  and  a  half 
between  the  time  contracts  are  awarded  until 
the  Renegotiation  Board  begins  its  review. 
So  the  vast  Vietnam  buildup  of  1966  and 
1967  is  just  now  coming  under  the  board-s 
scrutiny  and  the  board's  tenure  ends  this 
[.uniiner. 

RICKOVER'S  CHARGES 

The  likelihood  is  that  It  will  be  extended 
for  another  two  years,  but  It  will  come  under 
attack  as  usualunlcss  vigilant  members  of 
the  executive,  the  Congress  and  the  press 
watch  the  undercover  battle  going  on  here 
to  weaken  it  further  or  even  put  it  out  of 
business. 

Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  the  Navy's  self- 
appointed  watchdog,  recently  told  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  profits  on  defense  contracts 
were  running  at  the  rate  of  about  44  5  billion 
a  year. 

•In  the  past  several  years."  he  said.  I 
have  .seen  profits  on  defense  contracts  go 
higher  and  higher.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  weighted  guidelines  method  of  profit 
analysis  adopted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  few  years  ago  resulted  In  higher 
Ijroftts  for  the  same  work— in  some  cases 
as  much  as  '30  per  cent  higher  " 

His  charge  is  that  lack  of  uniform  stand- 
ards for  letting  contracts  and  lack  of  uni- 
form standards  of  accounting  are  costing 
"hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars  each  year," 
and  that  even  the  present  inadequate  laws  b 
are  not  properly  enlorced  by  a  Defense  De- 
partment "too  much  infiuenccd  by  an  in- 
dustrv  viewpoint." 

Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Demo- 
crat of  Texas,  has  introduced  legislation  to 
restore  the  original  authority  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  but  despite  the  likelihood  of 
a  $20-billion  budget  deficit,  and  though  the 
Government  is  now  offering  to  pay  6  per 
cent  interest  on  some  Government  securi- 
ties—the  liighcst  since  1920— there  Is  sur- 
prisingly little  Interest  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  Issue. 

PCBLIC    APATHY 

Also,  official  secrecy  makes  Investigation  of 
war  profits  exceedingly  difficult.  The  new 
freedom  of  information  law  covers  Govern- 
ment contracts  In  theory,  but  efforts  by  The 
New  York  Times  and  others  to  get  at  the 
details  have  been  turned  aside  on  the  ground 
that  other  laws  protect  the  privacy  of  these 
contracts. 

The  loopholes  in  the  present  law  on  re- 
negotiation are  obvious.  Industry  can  assign 
costs.  Rickover  asserts,  "in  almost  any  man- 
ner it  chooses  under  loose  Department  of 
Defense  guidelines"  and  "generally  accepted 
accounting  principles."  But  despite  all  the 
cries  about  "inequality  of  sacrifice"  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  there  has  been  less  of  an  out- 
cry about  "profiteering"  this  time  than  in 
any  recent  American  war. 
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[From  the  Nation.  Mar.  4.  19681 
Little   Watchdog   of  the   Dollar   Warriors 
( By  Sanford  Watzman,  reporter  in  the  Wash- 
ington   bureau    of    the    Cleveland    Plain 

Dealer ) 

Washington. — The  Renegotiation  Board, 
an  already  crippled  agency  that  polices  war 
profiteering,  will  die  on  June  30  unless  Con- 
gress renews  Its  license  to  live.  TTaough  It 
will  probably  win  another  reprieve  with  less 
supplication  than  has  been  necessary  in  for- 
mer years,  because  now  more  than  ever  it 
IS  needed  as  an  adornment  for  the  war 
budget,  the  issue  is  not  merely  whether  this 
rtve-member  independent  board  should  sur- 
vive but  whether  its  former  (xiwers  should 
be  restored  to  it,  so  that  it  can  really  keep 
track  of  all  the  riches  flowing  from  where 
the  action  is  today. 

The  board  is  a  small  beast  in  the  bureau- 
cratic Jungle,  with  low  visibility  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  it  has  few  good  friends  and  has 
frequently  been  ambushed  by  its  enemies. 
A  pariah  of  sorts,  it  can't  roar  for  attention 
as  other  agencies  do  because  la)  its  absurdly 
smiUl  budget  of  S2.5  million  a  year  does  not 
afford  a  press  agent  or.  to  use  the  euphemism, 
a  public  Information  officer:  and  lb)  like  the 
Imernatfle venue  Service,  it  must  take  a  vow 
oX  sllenoe.  about  the  corporations  it  duns  on 
behalf   of   the   U.S.  Treasury.  ; 

The  board  is  sequestered  in  its  own  little 
office  building,  in  a  remote  corner  of  down- 
town Washington.  It  was  discovered  there 
by  its  current  champion,  low-ranking  Rep. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  a  liberal  Democrat  from 
San  Antonio,  after  a  chance  reference  was 
made  to  it  at  a  committee  hearing  on  another 
topic.  Gonzalez  ha.=>  since  confessed  to  the 
House:  "At  the  time.  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  board.  I  have  been  pained  to  discover 
that  the  same  Is  true  of  most  of  my 
colleagues. " 

The  fact  is  that  the  agency  is  better  known 
to  lobbyists  than  to  legislators.  The  former 
and  their  defense  contractor  clients,  whose 
sales  exceed  5125  million  a  day.  have  felt  the 
board's  bite:  they  fear  it  still,  even  though 
the  board  h;is  had  many  teeth  pulled  and 
been  shrunk  drastically  in  size. 

In  the  wi  ke  of  Korean  War  spending,  the 
agency  was  recovering  excess  profits  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $150  million  a  year;  the 
figure  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $15.9  million. 
Recurring  amendments  to  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  have  opened  large  loopholes  In 
the  law.  and  the  board,  violating  all  the  laws 
of  bureaucratic  respectability,  has  beien 
withering  .iway.  It  nad  558  employees  in  1952 
and  742  in  1953.  It  sank  to  639  employees  in 
1954.  550  in  1955.  466  in  1956  ;\nd  then  by 
steady  decline  to  178  in  1967.  These  are  total 
personnel  figures.  Including  board  members. 
not  the  staffs  only  of  the  Washington  head- 
quirters  but  of  the  two  region?!  offices  as 
well. 

On  Uecember  31.  the  agency  published  its 
annual  Blue  Bpok — a  report  to  Congress 
which  hardly  anyone  reads.  It  is  ter;*  enough, 
but  the  prose  is  hardly  as  stimulating  as; — 
and  of  course  less  comprehensible  thani— 
the  latest  communiques  out  of  Vietuani.  Yi^t 
this  particular  Blue  Book  would  have  been 
especially,  meaty  for  ulie  press  agent  which 
the  Rene^tiation  Board  lacks.  For  in  it  the 
agency.  wl\pse  reporting  runs  two  years  be- 
hind because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  receive 
and  process  oontractor's  fillings,  begins  to  lift 
the  curtain  on  the  costs  of  =tepped-up  pro- 
curement of  Vietnam  war  materiel.  The  book 
is  full  of  indicators  that  the  profitability  of 
defense  contracts  is  escalating,  with  excess 
profits  also  surging. 

What  is  meant  by  'excess  profits?  In  a  free 
enterprise  economy,  the  question  is  often 
asked  and  one  would  expect  constant 
quibbling  over  it.  especially  since  the  re- 
negotiation law  is  deliberately  vague  and 
flexible  on  the  point.  But  the  U.S.  tax  court 
has  had  no  trouble  with  the  term.  It  asserted 
buntly   in   one   case:     'The   word   'excessive' 


has  a  generally  understood  meaning.  ...  It 
means  more  than  is  reasonable."  And  even 
the  contractors,  in  their  quiet  and  private 
dealings  with  the  board,  appear  to  have  no 
trouble  understanding  the  phrase.  For  the 
record  shows  that  when  the  board  has 
decided  there  was  proflteering.  the  corpora- 
tions agreed  nine  times  out  of  ten  (99  9  per 
cent  of  the  time,  to  be  exact),  to  refund 
money  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  There  have  been 
3.375  such  cases  since  the  board  was  estab- 
lished during  the  Korean  War:  only  142  cases 
have  been  .ippealed  to  the  tax  court.  The 
board  has  won  seventy-one  of  these  lawsuits, 
the  court  decreased  the  board's  billings  in 
forty  others  and  the  rest  :ire  pending.  One 
case  was  that  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.. 
which  stormed  into  court  protesting  a  find- 
ing of  excess  profits  amounting  to  .59.8  mil- 
lion and  slunk  out  owing  ?13  million — be- 
cause the  court  took  a  closer  look  than  had 
the  board.  (Only  those  cases  that  reach  the 
court  become  known  to  the  public. 

When  the  board  asked  Congress  in  1966 
for  a  new  lease  on  life,  ultimately  winning  a 
two-year  extension,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  publicly  announced  it 
"would  be  pleased  to  receive  written  com- 
ments from  any  interested  Individuals  or 
organizations."  But  only  foes  of  the  board 
replied,  including  such  powerful  lobbies  as 
the  Aerospace  Industries  A.ssoclatlon,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Electronic  Industry 
Association.  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation. American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  Machinery  and  Al- 
lied Products  Institute.  They  insisted  that  the 
t>oard  serves  no  legitimate  purpose  and  that  It 
be  abolished  or  further  weakened.  One  reason 
that  an  independent  agency  is  not  needed  to 
wntch  for  profiteering,  they  added,  is  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  already  doing  this 
very  thing  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  1962 
Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 

This  reasoning  by  the  contractors  is  note- 
worthy because  many  of  them  had  opposed 
a  strong  "Truth"  Act,  and  because  a  series 
of  Congressional  hearings  In  1967,  notably 
those  held  by  Sen.  William  Proxmires  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  disclosed  that  the  De- 
fense Department  had  never  adequately  en- 
forced that  law.  For  instance.  It  took  five 
years  for  the  Pentagon  to  agree  last  October, 
under  fire  from  Proxmlre  and  others,  to 
implement  the  audit  provisions  of  the 
"Truth"  Act.  It  is  understandable,  thus,  that 
defense  contractors  wotild  rather  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  Pentagon  (the  military 
half  of  the  military-industrial  complex), 
which  had  overlooked  padded  prices  totaling 
countless  millions  of  dollars,  than  suffer  the 
curiosity  of  an  independent  Renegotiation 
Board. 

But  as  the  Vietnamese  War  was  then  heat- 
ing up.  the  lobbyists  deemed  It  prudent  not 
to  press  too  hard.  A  7nodiis  Vivendi  was 
reached  when  they  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
Ijoard  be  allowed  to  carry  on  for  two  more 
years  at  its  existing  level  of  limited,  opera- 
tions. The  consideration  was  that*a  study 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  'Taxation  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  whether  "this  ancient 
and  antiquated  |  board]  meets  today's 
needs" — a  question  posed  by  Rep.  Charles  S. 
Gubser  iR.  Calif.).  The  same  joint  commit- 
tee had  publlslied  an  innocuous  study  on 
the  subject  only  four  years  before.  This  is 
the  background  against  which  the  impending 
debate  will  be  held. 

Corporations  are  required  to  file  annually 
with  the  board  if  they  hold  defence  or  space 
contracts  or  deal  with  certain  agencies  such 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — tmless 
the  companies  qualify  for  one  of  the  nu- 
merous exemptions  that  have  punctured  the 
law  In  recent  years.  The  filing  is  a  report 
on  that  poi'tion  of  the  year's  business  with 
the  government  that  remains  covered  by 
the  Act.  It  resembles  the  corporation's  in- 


come tax  return,  to  which  the  board  legally 
has  access.  In  this  sense,  It  differs  from  the 
accounting  that  a  company  is  supposed  to 
make  under  the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 
which  Is  enforced  (when  It  Is)  on  a  contract- 
by-contract  rather  than  on  a  broad  annual 
basis. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  sets  forth  standards 
for  determining  excess  profits:  It  is  niorp 
liberal  than  the  "Truth"  Act  in  allowini,' 
costs  to  the  contractor.  Some  of  the  critertii 
are  (  1 )  reasonableness  of  the  profits  netted 
on  defense  contracts,  assessed  against  the 
normal  earnings  of  the  company;  (2)  the  ex- 
tent of  financial  risk  assumed  by  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  inventiveness  of  its  produrt. 
and  (3)  government  assistance  to  the  coni- 
p:iny  in  developing  the  product. 

The  board's  finding  of  $15.9  million  in 
excess  profits  in  fiscal  1967  was  down  from 
$24  5  million  the  previous  year.  But  the  latest 
Blue  Book  warns  that  this  comparison  could 
be  misleading.  It  asserts:  "Because  of  the 
normal  time  lag  between  award  of  a  con- 
tract .  .  .  and  the  time  required  for  process- 
ing a  renegotiation  case,  the  effect  of  ac- 
celerated Vietnam  procurement  is  not  re- 
flected I  by  the  $15.9  million  |."  The  annual 
report  also  contains  indicators  which  arp 
more  current  and  that  point  to  fat  in  many 
Vietnam  contracts.  For  instance: 

Corp»orate  filings  are  screened  at  board 
headquarters  in  Washington,  where  an  over- 
whelming majority  win  quick  clearance.  But 
when  profiteering  is  suspected,  the  filing  li 
bounced  back  to  a  regional  board  for  renego- 
tiation of  profits  between  the  company  and 
board  officials.  The  Blue  Book  says  on  this 
point:  "In  fiscal  1967.  635  filings  were  thus 
assigned,  as  against  444  in  fiscal  f966,  an 
Increase  of  43  percent.  Most  of  the  increase 
occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscil 
year,  when  the  first  filings  reflecting  the 
surge  of  Vietnam  procurement  were  proc- 
essed. This  sharp  increase  indicated  the  be- 
ginning of  an  upward  trend  in  the  Board's 
workload." 

Also  suggestive  was  the  fact  that  corpora- 
tions reported  $30.3  million  in  voluntary 
refunds  and  price  reductions  to  the  board. 
against  $23.2  million  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Since  these  cases  were  not  run  through 
the  bureaucratic  mill,  the  contractor  having 
elected  to  take  a  snort  cut,  the  voluntary 
figures  are  regarded  as  more  current  and  a 
better  reflector  of  Vietnam  spending  than 
the  lagging  official  determinations  of  the 
board.  Representative  Gonzalez  and  other 
advocates  of  a  rearmed  Renegotiation  Board 
see  the  voluntary  refunds  as  a  crucial  ele- 
ment. This  money  flows  back,  they  contend, 
because  it  looks  better  when  the  companies; 
cough  it  up  themselves  than  when  they  pet 
caught  with  it  later  by  the  board.  In  fact. 
Chairman  Lawrence  E.  Harlwig.  chosen  by 
the  last  four  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
to  sit  on  the  five-member  panel,  views  the 
agency  as  a  strong  inducement  to  corpora t" 
honesty.  Though  he  has  no  idea  how  much 
money  is  saved  by  fear  of  the  board,  he  s:\ys 
that  the  figure — if  known — would  dwarf  tne 
dollar  amounts  officially  recovered. 

The  Blue  Book  shows  more  companies 
(20.7  per  cent  more)  reporting  profits  and 
fewer  companies  (20.3  per^'cent  less)  claim- 
ing losses  than  in  the  previous  year.  Aver- 
age profit  margin  of  the  moneymakers  was 
4.99  per  cent,  compared  with  4.62  per  cent 
in  fiscal  1966.  When  the  "loss"  companies  are 
figured  in.  these  percentages  drop  to  3.5S  and 
3.02.  Although  this  portion  of  the  board's 
statistics  points  to  only  a  slight  upward 
trend  in  profits,  the  figures  are  regarded  with 
a  great  deal  of  skepticism  by  the  agency. 
Profit  figures,  it  is  argued,  are  deflated  by 
the  many  exemptions  and  allowances  in  the 
renegotiation  law.  Besides,  generalizations 
about  the  highly  diversified  defense  indus- 
try are  said  to  be  hazardous.  Where  there 
is  a  monopoly  or  oligopoly  on  a  sorely  needed 
military  item,  the  deck  is  stacked  in  favor 
of  high  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  corpora- 


tions are  generally  willing  to  lake  a  loss 
for  a  few  years  in  order  to  develop  a  monop- 
olv  item,  such  as  a  new  weapons  system. 

Representative  Gonzalez  was  perhaps  not 
the   first   Congressman   to   discover   the   Re- 
negotiation   Board    and    its   significance    for 
the  Vietnamese  War.  but  he  was  the  first  to 
lind  something  to  say  about  It.  Last  March, 
he  introduced  a  bill  that  seeks  to  return  the 
board  to  its  Korean  V/ar  strength.  Despite  a 
number  of  speeches  on  the  Hou.se  floor,  he 
had  a  difficult  time  winning  attention  to  his 
cause  until  a  series  of  articles  appeared  hist 
January   in   the   Cleveland   Plain    Dealer.   It 
was  this  newspaper  which  first  exposed  the 
Pentagon's   "comprehensive   lack   of   comph- 
■mce"  with  the  Tr--th  in  Negotiating  Act— 
a  conclusion  reached  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— and   which  has  since   taken  an 
interest  generally  in  the  subject  of  war  profit- 
eering   After  the  articles  appeared  Gonzalez 
won  an   imi^ortant  ally   ia   Rep.   Charles   A. 
Vanlk    {D.,   O.),   who   joined   liim   as   a   co- 
sponsor  of  the  bin.  Vauik  is  a  member  ol  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  Gonzalez  is  not. 
Other   Ohioans,   including   Reps.  William   E. 
Minshall  of  the  defense  appropriations  sub- 
committee and  Jackson  E.  Betts  of  Ways  and 
Means    (both   are   Republicans),  have   been 

aroused. 

The  Gonzalez-Vanlk  legislation  has  two 
major  provisions  to  bring  more  Defense  De- 
partment purchasing  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board.  It  would  require  any  corpora- 
tion holding  at  least  $250,000  in  renegotiable 
government  contracts  to  file  annually  with 
the  agency.  This,  the  Korean  War  figure,  was 
subsequently  raised  to  $500,000  and  then  $1 
million.  (Some  lobbyists  speak  of  boosting 
the  exempUon  again— lo  $5  million.)  The  bill 
also  would  repeal  the  so-called  st.mdard 
commercial  article  exemption  that  after  the 
•  Korean  War  drained  away  much  of  the  au- 
thority the  board  could  have  exercised  de- 
spite ihe  raising  of  the  floor.  This  dispensa- 
tion excuses  from  renegotiation  proceedings 
the  purchase  of  certain  products  when  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  contractor  sells  at 
least  35  per  cent  of  the  Hem  lo  customers 
other  than  the  government. 

The  legislation  also  would  make  the  board 
a  permanent  agency.  No  longer  would  it  have 
to  implore  Congress  periodically  for  authority 
to  survive,  for  one  or  two  more  years,  with 
the  lobbyists  sharpening  their  knives  m  ad- 
vance Even  should  the  Vietnamese  War  end, 
Gonzalez  and  Vanik  argue,  unsettled  world 
conditions  and  competition  in  the  cold  war 
will  EUsUin  a  high  level  of  defense  and  space 
buying.  They  cite  the  Impending  anti-missile 
race  with  Russia  as  an  example. 

Even  todav,  the  agency  has  enough  staff 
and  other  resources  to  strike  at  the  giants, 
like  Boeing  Measured  in  terms  ui  large  dol- 
lar lunounts,  it  is  among  the  top  defense 
contractors  that  most  of  the  excess  profits 
have  been  found.  But  when  the  number  of 
separate  cases  is  recorded,  more  instances  of 
profiteering  turn  up  in  the  less  exclusive 
group  just  below  the  giants,  v.here  prices 
mav  be  proportionately  just  as  bloated. 

In  fiscal  1967  the  board  examined  sales 
totaling  $33.1  billion.  The  new  '.eglslaiion 
would  permit  the  board  to  thumb  through  on 
additional  S6  billion  to  .i7  billion  a  year  in 
defense  and  space  contracts.  The  bill  also 
would  triple  the  number  ci  contractors  that 
come  under  the  board's  Ecrutiny.  the  figure 
then  shooting  up  to  11.300  annually.  A  large 
share  of  the  lioard's  new  "customers"  would 
be  subcontractors,  now  enjoying  a  boom  with 
the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Be- 
cauae  subcontractors,  -spcciiliy  on  the  lower 
tiers,  do  not  deal  directly  with  Pentagon  pro- 
curement officers,  their  pricing  policies  are 
not  open  to  the  Defense  Department,  but 
they  would  become  visible  to  the  board. 

Business  protests  that  Mich  legislation 
would  make  an  octopus  of  the  board,  giving 
it  tentacles  that  would  choke  what  the  cor- 
poration spokesmen  are  pleased  to  refer  to 
as  "small  business."  At  a  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  encouraging  more  com- 


petition for  defense  contracts,  the  smaller 
corporations  would  become  strangled  by  red 
tape  flowing  out  of  costly  and  ixjintless  con- 
froiiUxtlons  with  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

An  answer  to  this  argument  was  given  as 
far  back  as  1948,  when  a  special  Senate  In- 
vestlgaung    committee    headed    by    the    late 
Sen    Owen  Brew.stor   (R.,  Me.)    confessed  an 
"error"    on    Its    part.    It    had    recommended 
boosting    the    filing    floor    from    $100,000    to 
$500,000  and  its  proposal  was  adopted  In  1943. 
"The  committ<"e  now  feels  In  view  of  our  war- 
time »xperionce  in  t)ic  administration  of  the 
renegotiation  laws  that  this  recommendation 
was  a  mistake,"  the  panel   reported.  It  ex- 
plained that  most  of  the  complalntjj  received 
about  profiteering  during  the  war  were  di- 
rected at  contractors  with  le^s  than  $500,000 
worth  of  contracts,  adding:   "It  was  damag- 
ing to  war  morale  ...  It  frequently  happened 
that  contractors  about  whom  complaints  were 
received  v.erc  located  in  small  tommunities 
where   it   soon    became   common   knowledge 
that  the  contractor  Wiis  profiting  excessively." 
Chairman  Hartwlg  told  a  House  appropria- 
tions subconmilttee   last   year:     "There  have 
been  insUinces  where   the  board   has   found 
salaries    luireasonable.    Our    statute    tics    In 
with   the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  We   must 
allow  those  costs  which  are  good  tax  deduc- 
tions. Internal  Revenue,  of  course,  can  dis- 
allow excessive  .salaries    And  ;-.o  we  have  "n 
occasion    disallowed    salaries."    Hartwlg    tilso 
warned    about   the    need   for   keeping   track 
of      satellite      corporations.      He      i^sserted: 
"Otherwise,    an    individual    could    organize 
four  or  five  companies,  each  with  loss  than 
$1  million  m  renegotiable  business  (the  pres- 
ent   minimum   required    for    board    review), 
and  tscape  renegotiation.  .  .  .  Chasing  down 
Ptliliates  and  subsidiaries  is  not  an  easy  task. 
«nd  certainly  requires  the  staff  we  have.  We 
ttre  down  to  ihe  bare  bones  with  only  twenty- 
two  people  in  that  office." 

Congress  last  vear  gave  the  agency  the 
budget  requested  for  It  by  President  John- 
son The  President  and  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  iD..  .-Vrk.)  are  the 
two  i)ersons  mcst  likely  to  determine  the 
boards  future.  Representative  Gonzalez 
sometimes  hitches  a  ride  when  Mr.  Johnson 
flics  to  his  ranch  in  Texas.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent side  with  Gonzalez  and  Vanlk,  he  would 
find  himself  in  the  company  not  only  of 
some  liberals  but  even  a  few  conservatives- 
such  as  hawkish  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
(D..  SO  .  of  the  House  Armed  Serrtces  Com- 
mittee Defending  the  board's  sniffing  on  the 
trail  of  Defense  Department  purchases. 
Rivers  once  advised  the  House  that  the  ro- 
ncgctlation  agency  doesn't  "deal  in  chicken- 
feed." 

"The  contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
big  men."  he  said.  "They  hire  the  smart- 
est people  on  earth  to  come  down  here  to 
V.'ashington  to  Lit  across  the  table  with  some 
little  colonel  .  .  .  who  may  not  know  exactly 
everything  about  a  computer.  These  people 
can  steal  you  blind.  If  they  want  to.  That  is 
a  fact  of  life.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  because  I  have  a  subcommittee  that 
looks  into  this." 


In  its  6  vears  of  existence,  the  Peace 
Con3s  has  developed  a  distin^'uished 
record.  I  am  dehghted  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  creating  programs  that  enable 
those  liere  at  liome  to  be  a  part  of  its 
effort.  Its  school  partnersiiip  propram 
encourpges  school  and  church  ".roups  m 
the  United  States  lo  collect  and  donate 
funds  to  schools  in  other  lands. 

Michigan  schools  arc  deeply  involved 
in  this  program.  I  am  proud  of  the  .stu- 
dents and  schools.  1  am  proud  to  report 
this    to    the    Senate.    Students    at    the 
Plymouth.    Mich.,    .senior    hiph    school 
rai.sed   $900   for  .schools   in  Kacnigada, 
Togo,  and  Franci.sco  de  la  Cruz.  Peru; 
the   Church   Youth   Group    at   the    St. 
James   United  Presbyterian   Church   in 
Detroit  raised  .Sl.025.36  for  a  .school  in 
Brahmansasan,  Ind.:  the  Taylor.  Mich., 
junior     high     .school     raised     $10     lor 
a     ."^chool     in     Brahman.sasan.     Ind.: 
and  'he  Rodney  B.  Wilson  High  School 
in  St.  Johns.  Mich.,  contributed  S1.028 
for   schools   in   Assere   and   Kar:nisi    m 
Togo    and    schools    in    Malkapur    and 
Andhra   Pradesh   in  India. 

Human  Ijcines  lend  to  believe  most 
strongly  what  they  see.  And  for  the 
citizens  ol  developing  imtions  to  see 
real  evidence  of  the  interest  of  younc 
Americans  in  their  own  schools  will  re- 
sult in  an  awareness  of  American  con- 
cern and  inci-eased  international  un- 
derstandins  at  a  time  when  that  com- 
modity is  scarce  indeed. 


MICHIGAN  SUPPORTS  PEACE 
CORPS  EFFORT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  the  oppor- 
tunity to  particLuate  in  the  develonment 
process  of  other  nations  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  The  Peace  Corps  has  resulted 
in  foundations  of  concrete  and  founda- 
tions cf  understanding,  improved  agri- 
cultural methods  and  improved  atti- 
tudes stron-^er  educational  systems  and 
stronger  friendships  that  span  national 
boundaries.  The  minds  of  U.S.  partici- 
pants and  participants  of  developmg 
nations  have  been  expanded  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  LSD. 


NEW  U  N  TREATY  POINTS  UP  SEN- 
ATE INACTION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1949.  President  Truman  .sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  Convention  on  Genocide.  Hear- 
ings were  held,  and  tliis  convention  was 
then  shelved,  even  thou'.ih  tlie  vast  ma- 
joritv  of  the  testimony  favored  it. 

In  1963.  President  Kennedy  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  Convention  on  Slaver^',  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor,  and  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  Once  acain.  hearings  were  held. 
Once  again,  the  vast  majority  of  wit- 
nesses favored  ratification.  But  so  far. 
only  one  convention,  that  on  slavei-y.  has 
been  reported  for  a  vote  l)y  the  full  Sen- 
ate. - 

While  the  Senate  has  dracged  its  feet 
on  these  limited  treaties,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  rone  ahead.  On  December  16. 
1966.  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimou.sly  i)assed  a  compre- 
hersivc  trcatv.  the  International  Cove- 
nant on  Civil  and  Political  Riuhts.  The 
passage  by  the  U.N.  of  this  new  treaty 
vividly  pomts  out  the  inaction  of  the 
Senate  in  the  field  of  human  riThts. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  with  an  op- 
tional protocol  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
Thf^re  beinu'  no  objection,  liie  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUo'ws: 

International   Covenant  on   Civil  and 

PoLrnCAL     RlliHTS 

Preamble 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Covenant 

Considering  that,  in  accordance  with  the 

principles  proclaimed  in  the  Charter  of  the 

United  Nations,  recognition  of  the  inherent 

dignity    and    of    the    e^ual    and    inalienable 
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rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family 
Is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  Justice  and 
peace  In  the  world, 

Recognizing  that  these  rights  derive  from 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human  person, 

Recognizing  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
ideal  of  free  human  beings  enjoying  civil  and 
political  freedom  and  freedom  from  fear  and 
want  can  only  be  achieved  if  conditions  ape 
created  whereby  everyone  may  enjoy  his  civil 
and  political  rights,  us  well  as  his  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights. 

Considering  the  obligation  of  States  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms. 

Realising  that  the  individual,  having  duties 
to  other  individuals  and  to  tlie  community  to 
which  lie  belongs.  Is  under  a  responsibility  to 
strive  for  the  promotion  and  observance  of 
the  rights  recognized  in  the  present  Cove- 
nant, 

Agree  upon  the  following  articles: 

P.\RT     I 

Article    1 

1.  All  peoples  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. By  virtue  of  the  right  they  freely 
determine  their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. 

2.  All  peoples  may.  for  their  own  ends, 
freely  dispose  of  their  natural  wealth  and  re- 
sources without  prejudice  to  any  obligations 
arising  out  of  international  economic  co- 
operation, based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  international  law.  In  no  case 
may  a  people  be  deprived  of  its  own  means 
of  subsistence. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant. Including  those  having  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  Non-Selt-Govern- 
ing  and  Trust  Territories,  shall  promote  the 
realization  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  shall  respect  that  right,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

PART    n 

Article  2 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant undertakes  to  respect  and  to  ensure  to 
all  Individuils  within  Its  territory  and  sub- 
ject to  its  J  .trisdictlon  the  rights  recognized 
in  the  present  Covenant,  without  distinc- 
tion of  any  Icind.  such  as  race,  colour,  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opin- 
ion, national  or  social  origin,  property,  birth 
or  other  status. 

2.  Where  not  already  provided  for  by  exist- 
ing legislative  or  other  measures,  each  State 
Party  to  the  present  Covenant  luidertakes 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes  and  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Covenant,  to 
adopt  such  legislative  or  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  eifect  to  the  rights 
recognized    in    the    present    Covenant. 

3.  Each  State  Party  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant undertakes:  C) 

(a)  To  ensure  that  any  person  whoee 
rights  or  freedoms  as  herein  recognized  are 
violated  shall  have  an  effective  remedy  not- 
withstanding that  the  violation  has  been 
committed  by  persons  acting  in  sn  official 
capacity: 

ib»  To  ensure- that  any  person  claiming 
such  a  remedy  sh^  have  his  right  thereto 
determined  by  competent  judicial,  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  authorities,  or  by  any 
other  competent,  authority  provided  for  by 
the  legal  system  of  the  State,  and  to  develop 
the  possibilities  of  Judicial   remedy: 

ic)  To  ensure  that  competent  author- 
ities shall  enforce  such  remedies  when 
granted. 

Article  3 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Present  Covenant 
undertake  to  ensure  the  equal  right  of  men 
and  women  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and 


political    rights    set    forth    m    the    present 
Covenant. 

Article  4 

1.  In  time  of  public  emergency  which 
threatens  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  officially  proclaimed,  the 
States  Parties  to  the  present  Covenant  may 
take  measures  derogating  from  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  present  Covenant  to  the  ex- 
tent strictly  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  provided  that  such  measures 
are  not  inconsistent  with  their  other  obliga- 
tions under  international  law  and  do  not 
involve  discrimination  solely  on  the  ground 
of  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion  or 
social  origin. 

2.  No  derogation  from  articles  6.  7.  8  (para- 
graphs 1  and  2).  11,  15,  16  and  18  may  be 
made  under  this  provision. 

3.  Any  State  Party  to  the  present  Covenant 
availing  it-self  of  the  right  of  derogation  shall 
inform  immediately  the  other  States  Parties 
to  the  Present  Covenant,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  provisions  from  which 
it  has  derogated  and  of  tlie  reasons  by  which 
it  was  actuated.  A  further  communication 
shall  be  made,  through  the  same  intermedi- 
ary, on  the  date  on  which  it  terminates  such 
derogation. 

Article  5 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Covenant  may 
l>e  interpreted  as  implying  for  any  State, 
group  or  person  any  right  to  engage  in  any 
activity  or  f)erform  any  act  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  any  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms recognized  herein  or  at  their  limitation 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  provided  for  in 
the  present  Covenant. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  restriction  upon  or 
derogation  from  any  of  the  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  recognized  or  existing  in  any 
Stale  Party  to  the  present  Covenant  pursuant 
to  law.  conventions,  regulations  or  custom  on 
the  pretext  that  the  present  Covenant  does 
not  recognize  such  rights  or  that  it  recognizes 
them  to  a  lesser  extent. 

PART   III 

Article  6 

1.  Every  human  being  has  the  inherent 
right  to  life.  This  right  shall  be  protected 
by  law.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  his  life. 

2.  In  countries  which  have  not  abolished 
the  death  penalty,  sentence  of  death  may  be 
Imposed  only  for  the  most  serious  crimes  in 
accordance  with  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  crime  and  not  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Cove- 
nant and  to  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide. Tins  penalty  can  only  be  tarried  out 
pursuant  to  a  final  judgment  rendered  by  a 
competent  court. 

3.  When  deprivation  of  life  constitutes  the 
crime  of  genocide,  it  is  understood  that  noth- 
ing In  this  article  shall  authorize  any  Statft 
Party  to  the  present  Covenant  to  derogate 
in  any  way  from  any  obligation  assumed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

4.  Anyone  sentenced  to  death  shall  liuve  the 
right  to  seek  pardon  or  commutation  of  the 
sentence.  Amnesty,  pardon  or  commtitation 
of  the  sentence  of  death  may  be  granted  in 
all  cases. 

5.  Sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  imposed 
for  crimes  committed  by  persons  below  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  shall  not  be  carried  out 
on  pregnant  women. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  invoked 
to  delay  or  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  by  any  State  Party  to  the 
present  Co\enant. 

Article  7 
No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to 
cruel.   Inlauman   or   degrading   treatment  or 
punisiiment.  In  particular,  no  one  shall  be 


subjected  without  his  free  consent  to  medi- 
cal or  scientific  experimentation. 

Article  8 

1.  No  one  shall  be  held  In  slavery;  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  in  all  their  forms  shiili 
be  prohibited. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  servitude. 

3.  (a)  No  on?  shall  be  reqtilred  to  perform 
forced  or  compulsory  labour; 

(b)  The  preceding  sub-paragraph  shall  not 
be  lield  to  preclude  in  countries  where  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  may  be  im- 
posed as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  the  per- 
formance of  hard  labour  in  pursuance  of  a 
sentence  to  such  punishment  by  a  compe- 
tent court; 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'forced  or  compulsory  labour"  shall  not 
include: 

(i)  Any  work  or  service,  not  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (b).  normally  required  of  a 
person  who  is  under  detention  in  conse- 
quence of  a  lawful  order  of  a  court,  or  of  a 
person  during  conditional  release  from  siu  h 
detention! 

(11)  Any  service  of  a  military  character 
and.  in  countries  where  conscientious  objec- 
tion is  recognized,  any  national  service  re- 
quired by  law  of  conscientious  objectors; 

(ill)  Any  service  exacted  in  cases  of  enier- 
genoy  or  calamity  threatening  the  life  ur 
well-being  of  the  community; 

(iv)  Any  work  or  service  which  forms  part 
of  normal  civil  obligations. 

Article  9 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  and 
security  of  person.  No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  arrest  or  detentioq.  No  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  on 
such  grounds  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  are  established  by  law. 

2.  Anyone  who  is  arrested  shall  be  isi- 
formed.  at  the  time  of  arrest,  of  the  reasons 
for  his  arrest  and  shall  be  ijromptly  informed 
of  any  charges  against  him. 

3.  Anyone  arrested  or  detained  on  a  crim- 
inal charge  shall  be  brought  promptly  tjefcre 
a  Judge  or  other  otllcer  authorized  by  law  to 
exercise  judicial  power  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  re- 
lease. It  shall  not  be  the  general  rule  that 
persons  awaiting  trial  shall  be  detained  iii 
custody,  but  release  may  be  subject  to  guar- 
antees to  appear  for  trial,  at  any  other  stage 
of  the  judicial  proceedings,  and,  should  oc- 
casion arise,  for  execution  of  the  Judgement. 

4.  Anyone  who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty 
by  arrest  or  detention  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  proceedings  before  a  court,  in  order 
that  such  court  may  decide  without  delny 
on  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  and  order 
his  release  if  the  detention  is  not  lawful. 

5.  Anyone  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
unlawful  arrest  or  detention  shall  have  an 
enforceable  right  to  compensation. 

Article    10 

1.  -■Ml  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  sh.ill 
be  treated  with  humanity  and  with  respect 
for  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son. 

2.  (a)  Accused  persons  thall.  save  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  be  segregated  from 
convicted  persons,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
separate  treatment  appropriate  to  their  status 
as  vinconvicted  persons; 

(b)  Accused  Juvenile  persons  shall  be  sep- 
arated from  adults  and  brought  as  speedilv 
as  possible  for  adjudication. 

3.  The  penitentiary  system  shall  comprise 
treatment  of  prisoners  the  essential  aim  of 
which  shall  be  their  reformation  and  social 
rehabilitation.  Juvenile  offenders  shall  be 
fegregi  ted  from  adults  and  be  accorded  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  their  age  and  legal 
status. 

Article  11 
No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  merely  on  the 
ground  of   inability   to   fulfil   a  contractual 
obligation. 


Article    12 
1    Everyone  lawfully  within  the  territory  of 
a  suite  shall,  within  that  territory,  have  the 
right  to  liberty  of  movement  and  freedom 
to  choose  his  residence. 

2.  Everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  coun- 
trv.  including  his  own. 

'3  The  above-mentioned  rights  shall  not 
be  subject  to  anv  restrictions  except  those 
which  are  provided  by  law.  are  necessary  to 
protect  national  security,  public  order 
rordre  pi/biic").  public  health  or  morals  or 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others,  and  are 
consistent  with  the  other  rights  recognized 
in  the  present  Covenant.  .     ^  ,  f 

4.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
the  right  to  enter  his  own  country. 
Article  13 
An  alien  lawfullv  in  the  territory  of  a  State 
Party  to  the  present  Covenant  may  be  ex- 
i>elled  therefrom  only  in  pursuance  of  a 
decision  reached  in  accordance  with  law  and 
shall,  except  where  compelling  reasons  of 
national  security  otherwise  require,  be  al- 
lowed to  submit  the  reasons  against  his  ex- 
pulsion and  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by. 
'ind  be  represented  for  the  purpose  before, 
the  competent  authority  or  a  person  or  per- 
sons especially  designated  by  the  competent 
authority. 

Article  14 

1  All  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the 
courts  and  tribunals.  In  the  determination 
of  any  criminal  charge  against  lum.  or  of 
liis  rights  and  obligations  in  a  suit  at  law. 
everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  and  pub- 
lic hearing  by  a  competent,  independent  and 
impartial  tribunal  established  by  law.  The 
Press  and  the  public  may  be  excluded  from 
all  or  part  of  a  trial  for  reasons  of  morals, 
public  ordeir  {-ordrc  public-)  or  national 
security  in  a  democratic  society,  or  when 
the  interest  of  the  private  lives  of  the  parties 
so  requires,  or  to  the  extent  strictly  necessary 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  special  circum- 
stances where  publicity  would  prejudice  the 
interests  of  justice;  but  any  judgment  ren- 
dered in  a  criminal  case  or  in  a  suit  at  law 
shall  be  made  public  except  where  the  inter- 
est of  juveniles  otherwise  requires  or  the 
proceedings  concern  matrimonial  disputes  or 
the  guardianship  of  children. 

2.  Everyone  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 
fence shall  have  the  right  to  be  presumed 
innocent  until  proved  guilty  according  to 
law. 

3.  In  the  determination  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him.  everyone  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  following  muiLmum  guarantees, 
in  full  equality; 

(a)  To  be  informed  promptly  r.nd  in  detail 
in  a  language  which  he  understands  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  charge  against  him; 

(b)  To  have  adequate  time  and  facilities 
for  the  preparation  of  his  defence  and  to 
communicate  w'ith  counsel  of  his  own  choos- 
ing; 

(C)   To  be  tried  without  undue  delay; 

(d)  To  be  tried  in  his  presence,  and  to 
defend  himself  in  person  or  through  legal 
iissistance  of  his  own  choosing:  to  be  in- 
formed, if  he  does  not  have  legal  assistance, 
of  this  right;  and  to  have  legal  assistance 
assigned  to  him.  in  any  case  where  the  in- 
terests ol  Justice  so  require,  and  without  pay- 
ment by  him  in  any  such  case  if  he  does  not 
have  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  it; 

(e)  To  examine,  or  have  examined,  the 
witnesses  against  him  and  to  obUiin  the  at- 
tendance and  examination  of  witnesses  on 
his  behalf  under  the  same  conditions  as  wit- 
nesses against  him; 

(f)  To  have  the  free  assistance  of  an  inter- 
preter if  he  cannot  tmdersland  or  spe.ik  the 
language  used  in  court; 

ig)  Not  to  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself,  or  to  confess  guilt. 

4.  In  the  case  of  juveniles,  the  procedure 
shall  be  such  as  will  take  account  of  their 
age  and  the  desirability  of  promoting  their 
rehabilitation. 


5.  Everyone  convicted  of  a  crime  shall  have 
the  right  to  his  conviction  and  sentence  be- 
ing reviewed  by  a  higher  tribunal  according 

to  law.  ,  , 

6  When  a  person  has  by  a  final  decision 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  and 
when  subsequently  his  conviction  has  been 
reversed  or  he  has  been  pardoned  on  the 
ground  that  a  new  or  newly  discovered  lact 
shows  conclusively  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  the  person  who  has  suf- 
fered punishment  as  a  result  of  such  convic- 
tion shall  be  compensated  according  to  law. 
unless  it  is  proved  that  the  non-disclosure  of 
the  unknown  fact  in  time  is  w^iolly  or  parUy 
attribuUible  to  him. 

7  No  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  or  pun- 
ished again  lor  an  ollence  for  which  he  has 
already  been  linallv  convicted  or  acquitted 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  penal  pro- 
cedure of  each  country. 

Article  15 

1  No  one  .shall  l>e  held  guilty  of  any  crim- 
inal ollence  on  account  of  any  act  or  omis- 
sion which  did  not  constitute  a  criminal 
offence  under  national  or  international  law. 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed.  Nor 
shall  a  heavier  penalty  be  imposed  than  the 
one  that  was  applicable  at  the  time  when 
the  criminal  offence  was  iommiti.cd.  If.  .siib- 
scquentlv  to  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
provl.sioii  i.s  made  by  law  for  the  imposition 
of  a  lighter  penally,  the  offender  shall  bene- 
fit tlicreby.  ,    ,    „ 

2  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prejudice 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  any  i)crson  for 
anv  act  cr  omission  which,  at  the  time  when 
it  "was  committed,  was  criminal  according 
to  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized 
by   the  community  of  nations. 

Article  16 
Evervone  shall  have  the  right  to  recogni- 
tion everywhere  as  a  person  before  the  law. 
Article  17 

1  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
or  unlawful  interlerence  with  his  privacy, 
•family  home  or  correspondence,  nor  to  un- 
lawful attiicks  on  his  honour  and  reputation. 

2  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  against  .such  interlerence  or 
atl.acks. 

Article  18 
I  Evervone  shall  have  the  right  to  Iree- 
dom  of  "thought.  con.-.cicnce  and  religion. 
This  right  shall  include  freedom  to  have  or 
to  adopt  a  religion  or  belief  «l  his  choice, 
and  freedom  either  individually  or  m  com- 
munitv  with  oihcis  and  in  public  or  priv.-.to. 
1.0  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  worship, 
observance,  practice  and  teaching. 

•'  No  one  shall  be  subject  to  coercion 
which  would  impair  his  freedom  to  have  »t 
to  adopt  a  religion  or  belief  <.f  his  choice. 

3  Freedom  to  manifest  ones  religion  or 
beliefs  mav  be  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
t'ons  as  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  neces- 
■=arv  to  protect  public  safety,  order,  health, 
or  "morals  or  the  fundamental  rights  and 
Ireedoms  of  others. 

4.  nie  .States  Parties  to  the  pre.'.ent  Cov- 
enant undertake  to  have  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  parents  and.  v.hcn  applicable, 
lecal  guardians,  to  ensure  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  their  children  in  con- 
formity with  their  own  convict. ons. 
ytrticlc  19 
1.  Everyone  rhall  have  the  right  to  hold 
opinions  without  interlerence. 

■^  Everyone  thall  have  t;ie  right  to  freedom 
of  expression;  this  right  shall  include  free- 
dom to  seek,  receive  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  of  all  kinds,  regardless  ol 
frontiers,  either  orally,  in  writing  or  in  print, 
in  the  form  of  art.  or  through  any  other 
media  of  bis  choice. 

3.  The  exercise  <.f  the  rights  provided  for 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  carries  with  it 
cpecial  duties  and  reEponsibllitiej.  It  may 
therefore  be  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 


but  thp.se  shall  be  such  only  as  are  provided 
by  law  iUid  are  necessary.  (1)  for  respect 
of  the  rights  or  reputations  of  others.  (2) 
for  the  protection  of  national  security  or 
of  public  order  rordre  public'  \ .  or  of  public 
health  or  morals. 

Article  20 

1.  Any  propaganda  for  war  shall  be  pro- 
hibited bv  law. 

2.  Any  advocacy  of  nffllonal.  racial,  or  re- 
ligious "hatred  that  constitutes  incitenu-in 
to  discrimination,  hostility  or  violence  shall 
be  prohibited  by  law. 

Article  21 
The  right  of  peaceful  assembly  shall  be 
recognized.  No  restrictions  may  be  placed 
on  the  exerci.se  of  this  right  other  than 
those  imposed  in  conformity  with  the  law 
and  which  are  necessary  in  a  democratic 
society  in  the  interests  of  national  security 
or  public  safety,  public  order  {-oidrr  pub- 
lic"), the  protection  of  public  health  <.r 
morals  or  the  protection  <.f  the  rights  and 
ireedoms  ol  others. 


Artiih-  22 

I  Kveryonc  .shall  have  tlie  r.«ht  lo  lrer-d.>iii 
of  assfjclation  with  others.  indudUi!.'  the  right 
10  lorm  and  join  trade  unions  fur  the  pio- 
te:;iion  of  his  interests 

•>  No  restrictions  mav  be  placed  en  tlic 
(xcrcise  of  this  rlgiu  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  l.iW  and  which  ire  necessary  in  ,» 
democratic  society  in  the  IntoresUs  of  na- 
tional securltv  or  public  safety,  public  order 
i-orrfrr  public'),  the  protection  of  iniblic 
health  or  morals  or  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  Ireedoms  of  others.  This  article 
shall  not  prevent  the  imiwsitlon  of  lawlul 
restrictions  on  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and   of   the   police   in   their  exercise  of   this 

right. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  authorize 
Stales  Parties  to  the  International  Labour 
Convention  of  1948  on  Freedom  ol  As.sociation 
and  Protection  of  the  Rights  to  Orpani.se  in 
take  legislative  measures  which  would  prej- 
udice or  to  apply  the  law  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prejudice,  the  guarantees  provided  lor 
in  the  Convention. 

Article  23 

1  The  familv  is  the  natural  .ind  funda- 
mental group  lunt  of  .society  and  is  entitled 
to  protection  bv  society  and  the  State. 

2  The  right  of  men  and  women  ol  mar- 
ri.aaeable  age  to  marry  and  to  found  a  family 
shall  be  recognized. 

:}  No  marriage  .shall  be  tntored  inW  with- 
out the  free  and  full  consent  ol  the  inicndt  g 
si)ouse.i.  „  . 

"  4  States  Parties  lo  the  present  Covenant 
shall  take  ;iopiopnate  steps  to  insuie  cq"  .1- 
ity  of  riphtL  .."id  icsponsibllitie.s  ol  spouses 
us  to  marri.ige.  during  inarniftp  aiid  at  its 
di-ssolution.  In  ;he  rase  of  dtssolulion.  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  lor  the  i.tcc.s.s.>ry  pro- 
tection (ii  .>ny  children. 

Ailiclc  24 
1  Evf-rv  child  shall  have.  ,vithout  .aiy  d;:  - 
crimination  as  to  race,  colour,  sex.  language, 
reliaion.  national  or  social  origin,  propcriv  -r 
Ijirlh  the  r!;:!it  to  such  mcasiirc=  of  pro-.oc- 
tion  ;s  r.'fiuired  by  his  status  as  a  minor.  •■» 
the  part  of  i-is  family,  the  society  and  i.ic 
State  ^  ,, 

•'  Every  child  hall  be  registered  ininicdl- 
alelv  after  birth  and  shall  have  a  name. 

3."rvtry  child  has  the  right  to  ,icqture  a 
nationalitv. 

Article  23 

Every  riti?en  shall  have  the  right  and  the 
onportunitv.  without  any  of  the  distinctions 
mentioned"  in  article  2  ::nd  without  unrea- 
sonable restrictionE: 

(a  I  To  take  part  in  the  ccr.ducl  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  direct'.y  c-r  through  freely  chosen 
representatives; 

,bl  To  vote  and  to  be  elected  at  genuine 
periodic  flections  which  shall  by  universal 
and  equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by  se- 
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cret  ballot,  guaranteeing  the  free  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  electors: 

(c)    To  have  access,   on   general   terms  of 
equality,  to  public  service  In  his  country. 
Article  26 

All  persons  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
entitled  without  any  discrimination  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  In  this  respect  the 
law  shall  prohibit  any  discrimination  and 
guarantee  to  all  persons  equal  and  effective 
protection  against  discrimination  on  any 
ground  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language, 
religion,  political  "T  otlier  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other 
status. 

Article  27 

In  those  States  in  which  ethnic,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities  exist,  persons  be- 
longing to  such  minorities  shall  not  be  de- 
nied the  right,  in  community  with  the  other 
members  of  their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own 
culture,  to  profess  und  practice  their  own  re- 
ligion, or  to  ui^e  ^lieir  own  Liiiguage. 

PART    IV 

Article  2S 
1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Human 
Rights  Comnuttee  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
the  present  Covenant  as  •'the  Committee"!. 
It  ■  shall  "consist  of  eighteen  members  and 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
nationals  of  the  States  Parties  to  the  present 
Covenant  who  shSlll  be  persons  of  high  moral 
character  and  recognized  competence  in  the 
fteld  of  human  rights,  con.sideration  being 
given  to  the  usefulness  of  the  participation 
of  some   persons   having   leeal   experience. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  elected  .and  shall  serve  in  their  personal 
capacity. 

Article  29 

1.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot  from  a  list  of 
persons  possessing  tlie  qualifications  pre- 
scribed m  article  '-8  and  nominated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  States  Parties  to  the  present 
Covenant. 

2.  Each  S-.ate  Party  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant may  nominate  not  more  than  two  per- 
sons. These  persons  shall  be  nationals  of 
the  nominal,  ng  State. 

3.  A  perso.T  shall  be  eligible  for  renomi- 
nalion. 

Article  30 

1.  Tlie  initial  election  shall  be  held  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
entry   iinto    force   of    the    present   Covenant. 

2.  At  least  four  months  before  the  date 
of  each  election  of  the  Committee,  other 
than  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  declared 
in  accordance  with  article  34.  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  address 
a  written  invit.ition  to  the  States  Parties 
to  the  present  Covenant  to  submit  their 
nominations  for  membership  cf  the  Com- 
mittee within  three  months. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  prepare  a  list  in  alphabetical 
order  of^all  the  persons  thus  nominated,  with 
an  indication  of  the  States  Parties  which 
have  nominated  them,  and  shall  submit  it 
to  the  States  Parties  to  the  present  Covenant 
no  later  tlian  one  month  before  the  date  of 
each  election. 

4.  Elections  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  held  at  a  meeting  of  the 
S'.ates  Parties  to  the  present  Covenant  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
U;  ited  Nations.  At  that  meeting,  for  which 
two  thirds  of  the  States  Parties  to  the  present 
Covenant  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  the 
persons  elected  to  the  Committee  shall  be 
tnose  nominees  who  obtain  the  largest  num- 
ber of  votes  and  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  representatives  of  States  Parties 
present  and  voting. 


Article  31 

1.  The  Committee  may  not  include  more 
than  one  national  of  the  same  State. 

2.  In  the  election  of  the  Committee  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  membership  and 
to  the  representation  of  the  different  forms 
of  cUlllzation  as  well  as  of  the  principal  legal 
systems.  >. 

I      Article  32 

1.  The  men-abers  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  elected  foe  a  term  of  four  years.  They 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  if  renomi- 
nated. However,  the  terms  of  nine  of  the 
members  elected  at  the  first  election  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  two  years:  immediately 
after  the  firsc  election  the  names  of  these 
nine  Members  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 4  of  article  30. 

2.  Elections  at  the  expiry  of  office  shall 
be  held  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
articles  of  this  part  of  the  present  Covenant. 

j      Article  33 

1.  If.  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
other  members,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee h.is  ceased  to  carry  out  his  functions 
f.->r  any  cau^e  other  than  absence  of  a  tem- 
porary chciracter.  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
m.ittee  shall  notify  tlie  Socret.iry-General  of 
the  United  Nations  who  ^hall  then  declare 
tine   scat   of   tjiat   member   tD  be   vacant. 

2.  In  the  Client  of  the  death  or  the  resig- 
nation of  a  riiember  of  the  Committee,  the 
Chairman  sh.-il  immediately  notify  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  wlio 
shall  declare  the  ?e.at  vacant  from  the  date 
of  death  or  the  date  on  which  the  rerigna- 
tlon  takes  effect. 

Article  31 

1.  When  a  vacancy  is  declared  in  accord- 
ance with  article  33  and  if  the  term  of  office 
of  tha  member  to  be  replaced  does  not  ex- 
pire within  six  moiaths  of  llie  declaration  of 
the  vacancy,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  notify  each  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  present  Covenant  which  may 
within  two  months  submit  nominations  In 
accordance  with  article  29  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  vacancy. 

2.  Tlie  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  prepare  a  list  In  alpliabetical  or- 
der of  the  persons  thus  nominated  and  shall 
submit  it  to  the  States  Parties  to  the  present 
Covenant.  The  election  to  fill  the  vacancy 
shall  then  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  present 
Covenant. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Committee  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  declared  in  accordance  with 
article  33  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  the  member  who  vacated  the 
seat  on  the  Committee  under  the  provisions 
of  that  article. 

Article  35 

The  members  of  *the  Committee  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the. 
United  Nations,  receive  emoluments  from 
United  Nations  resources  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  General  Assembly  may  de- 
cide having  regard  to  the  Importance  of  the 
Committee's  responsibilities. 

Article  36 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions sliall  provide  the  necessary  staff  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  under  this  Cov- 
enant. 

Article  37 

1.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  convene  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  Committee  at  the  Hjadquarters  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  After  its  initial  meifling.  the  Committee 
shall  meet  at  such  times  as  shall  be  provided 
in  its  rules  of  procedure. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  normally  meet  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  cr  at 
the  United  Nations  Office  at  Geneva. 


Article  38 
Every  member  of  the  Committee  shall,  be- 
fore taking  up  his  duties,  make  a  solemn  dec- 
laration in  open  committee  that  he  will  per- 
form his  functions  impartially  and  con- 
scientiously. 

Article  39 

1.  The  Committee  shall  elect  its  officers 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  They  may  be  re- 
elected. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  establish  Its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  but  these  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, inter  alia,  that: 

(a)  Twelve  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum: 

(b)  Decisions  of  the  Committee  shall  );e 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present. 

Article   10 

1.  Tlie  Slates  Parties  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant undertake  to  submit  reports  on  the 
incisures  they  have  adopted  which  give  cllect 
to  the  rights  recognized  liercin  and  on  the 
progress  made  in  the  enjoyment  of  thase 
rights;  (a)  within  one  year  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  tlie  present  Covenant  for  the  States 
Parties  concerned  and  (b)  thereafter  when- 
ever tlie  Committee  so  requests. 

2.  All  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  tlie 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  who 
shall  transmit  them  to  the  Committee  :  ,r 
consideration.  Reports  sliall  indicate  t.e 
factors  and  difficulties,  if  any,  affecting  ;,? 
im^>lementatlon  of  the  present  Covenant. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Unitad  I.'a- 
t'-ons  may  after  consultation  with  the  Coiii- 
niittee  transmit  to  the  specialized  agenciM 
concerned  copies  of  such  parts  of  the  repon.- 
as  may  fall  within  their  field  of  competence. 

4.  Tlie  Committee  shall  study  the  reports 
submitted  by  the  States  Parties  to  the  pres- 
ent Covenant.  It  shall  transmit  its  report", 
and  such  general  comments  as  it  may  con- 
sider appropriate  to  the  States  Parties.  The 
Committee  may  also  transmit  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  these  comment- 
along  with  the  copies  of  the  reports  it  hr.s 
received  from  States  Parties  to  the  prescui 
Covenant. 

5.  The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant may  submit  to  the  Committee  observa- 
tions on  any  comments  that  may  be  made  i  i 
accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  this  arf.clt- 

Article  It 
1.  A  State  Party  to  the  present  Covenant 
may  at  any  time  declare  under  this  article 
that  it  recognizes  the  competence  of  the 
Committee  to  receive  and  consider  communi- 
cations to  the  effect  that  a  State  Party  claims 
that  another  State  Party  is  not  fulfilling  i".; 
obligations  under  the  present  Covenant, 
Communications  under  this  article  may  be 
received  and  considered  only  if  submitted 
by -a  State  Party  which  has  made  a  declara- 
tion recognizing  in  regard  to  itself  the  com- 
petence of  the  Committee.  No  communica- 
tion shall  be  received  by  the  Committee  if  i' 
concerns  a  State  Party  which  has  not  matic 
such  a  declaration.  Communications  received 
under  this  article  shall  be  dealt  v.-ith  in  ."X- 
cordance  with  the  following  procedure: 

(a)  If  a  State  Party  to  the  present  Cov- 
enant considers  that  another  State  Party  i^ 
not  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Covenant,  if  may.  by  written  commu- 
nication, bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  ci 
that  State  Party.  Within  three  months  nftcr 
the  receipt  of  the  communication,  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  afford  the  State  which  sent 
the  communication  an  explanation  or  any 
other  statement  in  writing  clarifying  the 
matter,  which  should  include,  to  the  extent 
possible  and  pertinent,  reference  to  domestic 
procedures  .ind  remedies  taken,  pending,  or 
r.vailabie  in  the  matter. 

(b)  If  the  matter  is  not  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  States  Parties  concerned 
within  six  months  after  the  receipt  by  the 
receiving  State  cf  the  initial  communication, 
either  State  shall  have  the  right  to  refer  tlie 


matter  to  the  Committee,  by  notice  given  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  other  State. 

(ci  The  Committee  shall  deal  with  a  matter 
referred  to  It  only  after  it  has  ascertained 
That  all  available  domestic  remedies  have 
been  Invoked  and  exhausted  in  the  matter 
in  conformity  with  the  generally  recognized 
orinciples  of  International  law.  This  shall  not 
be  the  rule  where  the  application  of  the 
remedies  is  unreasonably  prolonged. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  hold  closed  meet- 
ings when  examining  communications  under 
this  article. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub-para- 
oranh  (c».  the  Conmiittee  shall  make  avail- 
able its  good  offices  to  the  States  Parties  con- 
rerned  with  a  view  to  a  friendly  solution  of 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamenuil  freedoms  as  recog- 
nized in  this  Covenant. 

(1)  In  any  matter  referred  to  it.  the  Com- 
mittee mav  call  upon  the  suites  Parties  con- 
cerned, referred  to  in  rsub-paragraph  (b).  to 
suDPly  any  relevant  information. 

i'l  The  States  Parties  concerned,  referred 
to  in  sub-paragraph  (b).  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  represented  when  the  matter  is  being 
considered  in  the  Committee  and  to  make 
submissions  orally  and  or  in  writing. 

(h)  The  Committee  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  notice 
under  sub-paragraph   (b),  submit  a  report: 

1  i )  If  a  solution  within  the  terms  ol  sub- 
paragraph (e^  is  reached,  the  Committee 
.half  confine  its  report  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  fact.=  and  of  the  solution  reached; 

(ill  If  a  solution  is  not  reached,  within  the 
terms  of  sub-paragraph  (e).  the  Committee 
shall  confine  its  report  to  a  brief  statement 
01  the  facts:  the  written  submissions  nd 
record  of  the  oral  submissions  made  by  the 
States  Parties  concerned  shall  be  attoched  to 
the  report. 

In  every  matter  the  report  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  States  Parties  concerned. 

2  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  come 
into  force  when  ten  States  Parties  to  the 
iiresent  Covenant  have  made  declarations 
under  paragraph  1  of  this  article.  Such  dec- 
lirations  shall  be  deposited  by  the  States 
Parties  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  who  shall  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  other  Stiites  Parties.  A  declara- 
ron  mav  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  noti- 
iication'to  the  Secretary-General.  Such  a 
withdrawal  shall  not  prejudice  the  consider- 

.t'on  of  any  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
communication  already  transmitted  under 
this  article;  no  further  communication  by 
any  State  Partv  shall  be  received  after  the 
notification  of  withdrawal  of  the  declaration 
l-.as  been  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  unless  the  State  Party 
concerned  had  made  a  new  declaration. 
Article  42 


1.  (a)  If  a  matter  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  accordance  with  article  41  is  not  re- 
'iolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  States  'Par- 
ties concerned,  the  Committee  may.  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  States  Parties  concerned, 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  Conciliation  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commis- 
sion") The  good  offices  of  the  Commission 
.shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  Parties 
concerned  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  solution 
of  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the 
present  Covenant; 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  five 
persons  acceptable  to  the  States  Parties  con- 
cerned. If  the  States  Parties  concerned  fail 
to  reach  agreement  within  three  months  on 
all  or  part  of  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission the  members  of  the  Commission 
concerning  whom  no  agreement  was  reached 
shall  be  elected  bv  secret  ballot  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Committee  from 
among  its  members. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  in  their  personal  capacity.  They  shall 
not  be  nationals  of  the  States  Parties  con- 
cerned, or  of  a  State  not  party  to  the  present 


Covenant,  or  of  a  State  Party  which  has  riot 
made  a  declaration  under  .-irticle  41. 

3  The  Commission  shall  elect  its  own 
Chairman  and  adopt  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure.  ,  ,    ,, 

4  The  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
uormallv  be  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  "Nations  or  at  the  United  Nations 
Office  at  Geneva.  However,  they  may  be  held 
at  such  other  convenient  places  as  the  Com- 
mission mav  determine  in  consult.ition  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  .States  Parties  concerned. 

5  The  secretariat  provided  in  jiccordance 
with  article  3G  shall  also  service  the  Com- 
missions appointed  under  this  article. 

G  The  information  received  and  collated 
by  the  Committee  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Commission  and  the  'Commission  may 
call  upon  the  States  Parties  concerned  to 
supply  any  other  relevant  information. 

7  When  the  Commission  has  fully  con.-id- 
ered  the  matter,  but  in  any  event  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  having  been  seized 
of  the  matter,  it  shall  submit  to  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Committee  a  report  for  communi- 
cinlon  to  the  States  Parties  concerned. 

(a)  If  the  Commission  Is  unable  to  com- 
plete its  consideration  of  the  matter  within 
twelve  months,  it  shall  confine  its  report  to 
a  brief  r;tatement  of  the  status  of  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

(b)  If  an  amicable  solution  n  the  matter 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  human  rights  as 
recognized  in  the  present  Covenant  is 
reached  the  Commission  shall  confine  its  re- 
!)ort  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  of 
the  solution  reached. 

(c)  If  a  solution  within  the  terms  of  .sub- 
Daragraph  (b)  is  not  reached,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  shall  embody  iUs  Imdings  on  all 
questions  of  fact  relevant  to  the  issues  be- 
tween the  States  Parties  concerned,  as  well 
■■s  its  views  on  the  possibilities  of  amicable 
solution  of  the  matter.  This  report  shall  also 
contain  the  written  submissions  and  a  record 
of  the  oral  submissions  made  by  the  States 
Parties  concerned. 

(d)  If  the  Commission's  report  is  sub- 
mitted under  sub-paragraph  (c).  the  States 
Parties  concerned  shall,  within  three  months 
cf  the  receipt  of  the  report,  inform  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  whether  or  not  they 
accept  the  contents  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. . 

8  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  without 
prejudices  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mittee inider  article  41. 

9  The  States  Parties  concerned  shall  share 
equally  all  the  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  esti- 
mates to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  „   ,.  ^ 

10  The  Secretarv-General  of  the  United 
Nations  .shall  be  empowered  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
If  nccessarv.  before  reimbursement  by  the 
States  Parties  concerned  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  0  of  this  article. 

Article  43 

The  members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
nd  hoc  conciliation  commifsions  which  may 
be  appointed  under  article  41.  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  facilities,  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  c.Kperts  on  mission  lor  the  United 
Nations  as  laid  down  in  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  Convention  on  the  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  '44 

The  provisions  for  the  implementation  of 
the  present  Covenant  shall  apply  without 
prejudice  to  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
the  licld  of  human  rights  by  or  under  the 
constituent  inrtruments  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  s.nd  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  shall  not  prevent  the 
States  Parties  to  the  present  Covenant  from 
having  recourse  to  other  procedures  lor  set- 
tling a  dispute  in  accordance  with  general 
or  special  international  agreements  in  force 
between  them. 


Article  45 
The  Committee  shall  submit  lo  the  Gen- 
eral   Assembly,   through   the   Economic    ..nd 
.social  Council,  an  annual  report  on  its  acti- 
vities. 

PART    V 

Article  4ti 
Nothing  in  the  present  Covenant  .shall  be 
interpreted  as  Impairing  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  speciaUzed  agencies 
which  define  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  various.organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  specialized  agencies  in  regard  to 
the  matters  dc.ilt  with  in  the  present  Cov- 
enant. 

Artii'lr    17 

Nothing  in  the  Covenant  .shall  be  inter- 
preted as  impairing  the  inherent  right  ol  all 
peoples  to  ciiioy  and  utilize  luUy  and  freely 
their   natural   wealth   and   resources. 

PART  VI 

Article  4H 
1  The  present  Cox-enant  Is  open  for  .sig- 
nal urc  by  any  State  Member  c.i  the  United 
Nations  or  member  f.f  any  of  its  specialized 
agencies,  by  any  State  Party  to  the  Statute 
(.1  iJie  International  Court  of  Justice,  and 
by  anv  other  State  which  has  been  invited 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions lo  become  a  party  to  the  present 
Covenant. 

2.  The  present  Co\enanl  is  subject  lo  rati- 
Iication.  Instruments  of  ratlficaticm  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  ol  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  The  present  Covenant  .shall  he  open  to 
accession  by  any  State  referred  to  in  para- 
t^raph  1  of  tills  article 

4.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  accession  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  "I'he  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  inlorm  all  States  which  have 
signed  this  Covenant  of  or  acceded  to  it  of 
the  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion cir  accession. 

Article  49 

1.  The  ijresent  Covenant  -shall  enter  into 
f(,rce  three  months  alter  the  date  of  the 
depo-Mt  with  the  Secretarv-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  thirty-lifth  instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  instrument  of  ac- 
cession. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  the  present 
Covenant  or  acceding  to  it  after  the  depof.it 
of  the  thlrtv-flfth  instrument  of  ratification 
(,r  instrument  of  accession,  the  present  Cove- 
nant shall  enter  into  force  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  own  in- 
strument of  ratification  or  instrument  of  ac- 

c  ession. 

Article  SO 

The   provisions  of   the   present   Covenant 
shall  extend  to  all  parts  of   federal  States 
without  any  limitations  or  exceptions. 
Article  if 

1  Any  State  Partv  to  the  present  Cove- 
nant mav  propose  an  amendment  and  hie  it 
with  the  Secretarv-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  thereupon  communicate  any 
proposcu  amndments  to  the  States  Parties 
to  the  present  Covenant  with  a  request  that 
thev  notify  him  whether  they  lavour  a  con- 
leronce  of' States  Parties  for  the  purpose  (4 
considering  tmd  voting  upon  the  proposal. 
In  the  event  that  at  least  one  third  ol  the 
<--tates  Forties  favours  such  a  conference  the 
Secretarv-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
convene'the  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  Anv  amendment  adopted 
bv  a  majority  of  the  States  Parties  present 
and  voting  at  the  conference  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  oi  the  United 
Nations  for  approval. 

2  Amendments  shall  come  Into  force  when 
they    have   been    approved   by    the    General 
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Assembly  and  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  States  Parties  to  the  present 
Covenant  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes. 

3  When  amendments  come  Into  force  they 
shall  be  binding  on  those  States  Parties 
which  have  accepted  them,  other  States  Par- 
ties being  still  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Covenant  and  any  earlier  amend- 
ment which  they  have  accepted. 

Article  52 
Irrespective  of  the  notifications  made  un- 
der article  48.  paragraph  5,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  Inform 
all  States  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  the 
same  article  of  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions  4 
under  article  48:  •* 

(b)  The  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Covenant  under  article  49  and  the 
dale  of  the  entry  into  force  of  any  amend- 
ments under  article  51. 

Article    53 

1.  The  present  Covenant,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese. English,  Ptench,  Russian  and  Spanish 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  SecretAry-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  transmit  certified  copies  of  the 
present  "Covenant  to  all  States  referred  to 
m  .utlcle  48. 

Optional  Protocol  to  the  Inie8N.\tional 
Covenant  on  Civn.  and  PoLmcAL  Rights 
Tfie  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol, 
Considering  that  in  order  further  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred'*-to  as  "the  Covenant")  and  the  im- 
plementation of  its  provisions  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Human  Rights 
Committee  set  \ip  in  part  IV  of  the  Covenant 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Committee") 
to  receive  and  consider,  as  provided  in  the 
present  Protocol,  communications  from  in- 
dividuals claiming  to  be  victims  of  violations 
of  anytof  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Cove- 
nant. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 
A  State  Pi.rty  to  the  Covenant  that  becomes 
a  party  to  the  present  Protocol  recognizes 
ftie  compettnce  of  the  Committee  to  receive 
and  consider  communications  from  individ- 
uals, subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  claiming  to 
be  victims  of  a  violation  by  that  State  Party 
of  any  of  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Cove- 
nant. No  communication  shall  be  received 
by  the  Committee  if  it  concerns  a  State 
Party  to  the  Covenant  which  is  not  a  Party 
to  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  2 
Subject  to  the  provision  of  article  1,  indi- 
viduals claiming  that  any  of  their  rights 
eniunerated  in  the  Cqvenant  have  been  vio- 
lated and  who  have  exhausted  all  available 
domestic  remedies  may  submit  a  written 
communication  to  the  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Article  3 
The  Conunittee  shall  consider  inadmissible 
any  communication  under  this  Protocol 
which  is  anonymous,  or  which  it  considers 
to  be  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  submission 
of  such  communications  or  to  be  incompat- 
ible with  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant. 

Article  4 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  3, 
the  Committee  shall  bring  any  communica- 
tions submitted  to  it  under  the  present  Pro- 
tocol to  the  attention  of  the  State  Party  to 
the  present  Protocol  alleged  to  be  violating 
any  provision  of  the  Covenant. 

2.  Within  six  months,  the  receiving  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  written  ex- 
pl.mations  or  statements  clarifying  the  mat- 
ter and  the  remedy,  if  any,  that  may  have 
been  taken  by  that  State. 


Article  5 

1.  The  Committee  shall  consider  commu- 
nications received  under  the  present  F>rotocol 
In  the  light  of  all  written  information  made 
available  to  it  by  the  individual  and  by  the 
State  Party  concerned. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  not  consider  any 
communication  from  an  individual  unless  it 
has  ascertained  that: 

(a)  the  same  matter  Is  not  being  exam- 
ined under  another  procedure  of  interna- 
tional investigation  or  settlement; 

(b)  the  individual  has  exhausted  all  avail- 
able domestic  remedies.  This  shall  not  be 
the  rule  where  tlie  application  of  the  rem- 
edies Is  unreasonably  prolonged. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  hold  closed  meet- 
ings when  examining  communications  under 
the  present  Protocol. 

4.  Tlie  Committee  shall  forward  its  views 
to  the  State  Party  concerned  and  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Article  6 

The  Committee  shall  include  in  Its  annual 
report  under  article  45  of  the  Covenant  a 
summary  of  Us  activities  under  the  present 
Protocol. 

Article  7 

Pending  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV) 
of  14  December  I960  concerning  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples,  the  provl- 
sicois  of  the  present  Protocol  shall  in  no  way 
limit  the  right  of  petition  granted  to  these 
peoples  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  conventions  and  in- 
struments under  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Fpsciallzed  agencies. 

Article  8 

1.  The  present  Protocol  is  open  for  signa- 
ture by  any  State  which  has  signed  the 
Covenant. 

2.  The  present  Protocol  is  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  any  State  which  has  ratified  or  ac- 
ceded to  the  Covenant.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  to 
accession  by  any  State  which  has  ratified 
or  acceeded  to  the  Covenant. 

4.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  inform  all  States  which  have 
signed  the  p.esent  Protocol  or  acceeded  to  it 
of  the  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession. 

Article  9 

1.  Subject  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Covenant,  the  present  Protocol  shall  enter 
into  force  three  months  after  the  date  of  the 
deposit  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  tenth  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  instrument  of  accession. 

.;.  For  each  State  ratifying  the  present 
Protocol  or  acceding  to  it  after  the  deposit  of 
the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification  or  in- 
strument of  accession,  the  present  Protocol 
shall  enter  into  force  three  months  after  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  its  own  instnunent  of 
ratification  or  instrument  of  accession. 
Article    10 

The  provision  of  the  present  Protocol  shall 
extend  to  all  parts  of  federal  States  without 
any  limitations  or  exceptions. 

Article  11 
1.  Any  State  Party  to  the  present  Protocol 
may  propose  an  amendment  and  file  it  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  thereupon  communicate  any  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Suites  Parties  to  the 
present  Protocol  with  a  request  that  they 
notify  him  whether  they  favour  a  conference 
of  States  Parties  for  the  puipose  of  consider- 
ing and  voting  upon  the  proposal.  In  the 
event  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  States 


Parties  favours  such  a  conference  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  shall  con- 
vene the  conference  under  the  auspices  uf 
the- United  Nations  Any  amendment  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  States  Parties  present 
and  voting  at  tho  conference  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  for  approval. 

2.  Amendments  shall  come  Into  force  when 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  the  States  Parties  to  the  present  Proto- 
col in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutional processes. 

3.  When  amendments  come  into  force  they 
shall  be  binding  on  those  States  Parties 
which  have  accepted  them,  other  States  Par- 
ties being  still  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Protocol  and  any  earlier  amend- 
ment which  they  have  accepted. 

Article    12 

1.  Any  State  Party  may  denounce  the  pres- 
ent Protocol  at  any  time  by  written  notlfic:i- 
tlon  address  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Untied  Nations.  Denunciation  shall  take  ct- 
fect  three  months  iifter  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  notification  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Denunciation  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  continued  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Protocol  to  any  communica- 
tion submitted  under  article  2  before  the 
effective  date  of  denunciation. 

Article  13 
Irrespective  of  the  notifications  made  un- 
der article  8.  paragraph  5,  of  the  present  Pro- 
tocol, the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  inform  all  States  referred  to 
in  article  48,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  following  particulars: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
under  article  8; 

(b)  The  date  of  the  entry  into  force  li 
the  present  Protocol  under  article  9  and  the 
date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  any  amend- 
ments under  article  11: 

( c  I  Denunciations  under  article   12. 

Article    14 

1.  Tlie  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese. English,  French,  Russian  and  Spani.sli 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  United  Nations, 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  transmit  certified  copies  of  t!-.c 
present  Protocol  to  all  States  referred  to  in 
article  48  of  the  Covenant. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION  WITNESSES 
COMMAND  HIGH  FEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoNTOYAl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  entitled  •'Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association  Wit- 
nesses Command  High  Fees"  and  the  te.\t 
of  an  article  entitled  "The  Professors 
Cash  in.  Raisins;  Ethics  Questions,"  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Observer  of  March 
18,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
Witnesses  Command  High  Fees 
(Statement  by  Senator  Montoya) 

The  article  which  follows  this  statement, 
entitled  "Professors  Cash  in.  Raising  Ethical 
Questions,"  was  published  in  the  March  18. 
1968,  edition  of  National  Observer. 

This  piece  was  prompted  by  a  request  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committees 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  to  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association  that  it  fur- 
nish for  the  committee  records  a  listing  of 


the  fees  paid  to  economists  and  professors 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  association 
during  December  19.  1967  hearings  on  high 
prescription  drug  prices. 

The  writer  of  the  article.  Mark  Arnold, 
sivs  that  the  size  of  the  fees  paid  these  pro- 
tes-^ors  "raised  eyebrows"  in  government,  in- 
dustry and  more  particularly  In  "academic 

circles." 

The  five  professors  and  the  economic  con- 
sultant who  represented  PMA's  viewpoint  on 
December  19  received  a  total  of  just  under 

$40,000.  ^       . 

Government  witnesses,  on  the  ether  hand, 
receive  $16.00  per  dav  plus  transportation. 

Members  of  the  academic  conununity  hold 
a  special  and  unique  place  In  our  way  of  life. 
While  no  one  would  criticize  the  increasing 
involvement  of  scholars  in  extra-curricular 
activities  as  being  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
suit of  truth— in  fact  I  applaud  it.  for  every- 
one should  become  involved  in  the  problems 
of  society— the  PMA  witnesses  do  raise  ques- 
tions of  professional  ethics. 

A  lawver  can  and  must  build  a  case  for  his 
client  That  is  what  Is  expected  of  a  lawyer. 
A  lobbvist  sells  his  company's  views  as  hard 
as  he  'can;  that  is  what  is  expected  of  a 
lobbyist  A  consultant,  once  he  has  ;'greed 
to  his  retainer,  looks  for  and  finds  every  pos- 
sible way  by  which  the  cause  of  his  sponsor 
can  be  promoted.  In  all  these  cases,  the  ques- 
tion of  fees  has  remained  pretty  much  what 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

But  what  .are  the  ethics  involved,  as  the 
article  points  out,  of  PMA  professors  ac- 
knowledging that  "they  were  not  necessarily 
<=peaking  their  own  minds"  and  that  "they 
were  not  going  down  as  completely  objective 
professlcjials?" 

Dr  William  McPherson  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  former  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  said:  "A 
professor  has  no  business  testifying  for  some- 
thing he  doen-t  believe  In.  His  responsibil- 
ity is  finding  the   truth,   not  in  building  a 

The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  Profes- 
sor Paul  H.  Cootner  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
sUtute  of  Technology,  defended  his  $1800 
fee  en  the  basis  that  "there's  risk  to  ones 
professional  reputation."  He  said,  "You 
should  see  the  stream  of  uncomplimentary 
letters  I've  t;ot  from  my  testimony." 

One  of  the  witnesses  contends  that  it  is 
ethical  to  receive  a  fee  of  $4,250  so  long  as 
"you  believe  in  what  you  are  saying." 

Another,  who  commanded  $4,500,  sUted: 
"Nothing  I  said  was  either  for  or  against  the 
drug  industry.  All  I  said  was  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  risk  and  return  as  theoreti- 
cal principle.  .  .  That  was  deduced  to  be  in 
support  of  the  drug  industry." 

The  question  really  becomes,  according  to 
one  economist,  that  "when  the  fees  begin  to 
bear  Uttle  relation  to  someone's  normal  fees 
and  when  the  amount  of  v.-ork  done  is 
minimal,  it  leaves  a  bad  taste." 

The  academic  community  of  this  country 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  educating  to 
an  exceptional  degree  the  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple clamoring  for  highly  sophisticated  train- 
ing. .^  , 
i  om  not  crlticizin-  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  are  taking  part  in  our  society, 
molding  our  public  opinion,  -orking  for 
causes,  and  leading  our  nation  in  those  high- 
ly technical  fields  of  competence.  But  I  do 
think  the  National  Observer  article  raises 
questions  which  should  be  closely  scrutinized 
i)y  the  country's  professors  themselves. 


The  Professors  Cash  In,  Raising  Ethics 
Questions— Drug  Industry  Pays  Big  Fees 
FOB  Its  Testimony;  Isolated  Incident? 

(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 
WA.SHIXGTON,    D.C— Scholars    are    in    de- 
mand. 

They're  advising  business  and  government, 
signing  petitions,  working  for  political  can- 
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didates,  and— Increasingly— testifying  before 

Congress.  . 

Few  would  contend  that  such  conduct  is, 
in  and  of  itself.  Incompatible  with  the  aca- 
demic pursuit  of  trutto-  Yet  the  growing  in- 
volvement of  professors  in  outside  activities 
does  raise  questions  of  professional  ethics. 

Ulst  week   it  was   revealed   that  five   eco- 
nomics professors  and  one  other  economist- 
consultant  received  fees  totaling  $40,000  in 
connection   with   testimony   they   gave   to    a 
Senate  Small  Business  subcommittee,  which 
is  investigating  competition  In  the  prescrip- 
tion-drug    industry.    Their    testimony    was 
clearlv  labeled  as  bpon.sorcd  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Manufacturers   Association    (PMA). 
No  law  was  breached  no  deception  intended. 
quf„stions   op   ohjectivity 
Yet   the  disclosure   did   ral.se  eyebrows   In 
some  academic  circles.  The  fees  were  high- 
ranging  up  to  $1,200  a  day.  And  the  chores 
the    economists    performed    underlined    the 
ace-old  question  of  a  scholar's  commitment 
to  objectivltv:   Does  a  professor's  dedication 
to   pursuing    the   truth    preclude   him   from 
"building  a  case  for  a  client"  the  same  way 
a  lawver  would?  ^  ,     _ 

The  six  economists  testified  Dec.  19  before 
the  subcommittee,  which  is  headed  by  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Nel.son. 
a  leading  critic  of  the  drug  Industry,  believes 
the  prices  of  brand-name  prescription  drugs 
are  excessively  high  and  could  be  lowered 
without  any  appreciable  adverse  eflc'-t  on  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  The  testln.ony  of 
the  Elx  economists  bolstered  the  arguincnt 
of  the  PMA  that  industry  profits  are  high 
bec-iuse  the  risks  involved  are  high,  and  that 
to  lower  profits  by  price  reductions  would 
have  a  ssrlous,  adverse  repercussion  on  the 
Industry. 

AN    UNUSUAL    REQUEST 

The  subcommittee  took  the  unusual  step 
of  asking  to  be  Informed  of  the  fees  paid  the 
PMA  witnesses.  That  information  was  lur- 
nishcd  in  a  letter  last  week  from  PMA  Presi- 
dent C  Joseph  Stetler  to  Senator  Nelson.  In 
the  letter,  Mr.  Stetler  protested  having  to 
supply  the  requested  information,  saying  he 
failed  to  understand  how  the  request  served 
"any  legislative  purpose."  ,^  .=„    ,„ 

The  letter  listed  payments  of  $6,450  to 
Paul  H  Cootner  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  $4,500  to  Jesse  W.  Mark- 
ham  of  Princeton  University,  $4,250  to  Simon 
N  Whitnev  of  New  York  University,  and  $875 
to  John   M.  Firestone  of  City  University  of 

New  York.  ,  eii  inn 

In  addition.  It  showed  payments  of  S13.100 
to  Gordon  B.  Conrad,  a  senior  staff  assl.?tant 
at  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  a  private  research 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  $10,250  to 
Irving  H  Plotkln,  an  RHT  economist  now 
spending  much  of  his  time  at  Little  as  a  con- 
sultant. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  practice  in 
Washington  for  groups  interested  in  legisla- 
tion to  offer  expert  te.=;timony  before  congres- 
sional committees.  Big  lobbies  like  the  VA. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO 
have  trained  staff  people  who  frequently 
work  up  their  own  studies  on  the  implica- 
tions of  a  proposed  bill,  and  present  them  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  legislations 
prospects. 

Smaller  organizations  must  rely  for  expert 
testimony  on  outside  consultants,  sometimes 
paid  a  retainer,  other  times  commissioned 
rpecificallv  for  a  set  of  studies  on  a  particu- 
lar issue. 'only  in  recent  months  has  Con- 
gress been  interested  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements. 

Last  August,  Maryland  Democrat  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  sent  questionnaires  to  37  experts 
who  testified  or  submitted  statements  m  1965 
to  a  bt-nate  subcommittee  considering  the 
Idea  of  putting  a  warning  label  on  cigarettes. 
Among  the  21  replies  were  5  from  experts 
who  acknowledged  receiving  fees  from  to- 
bacco companies  or  law  firms  representing 
them. 


one  respondent,  Darrell  B.  Lucas,  chair- 
man of  marketing  at  New  York  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Busine.'^s  Administration, 
reported  receiving  $3,200,  or  $400  a  day  for 
"eight  davs  or  pnrU  of  days."  Professor  Lucas 
submitted  a  (statement  backing  the  industry's 
position  against  cigarette  health  warnings. 

NO    CONSL-iTENT    I'ATTrr.N 

The  fees  disclosed  last  week  represented  no 
consistent  pattern.  Both  Princeton's  Mark- 
ham  and  Mil's  Cootner  were  retained  as 
part-time  consultants  by  Arthur  U.  Little, 
wlikl-  was  <  oinini.;sloncd  at  an  undiscussed 
sum  last  year  to  work  up  economic  studies 
favoring  the  position  of  the  PMA  at  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  hearings.  But  Profes.sor  Mark- 
ham  charged  the  firm  $250  a  day  while  Pro- 
fessor Cootner's  bill  was  lor  $600  a  day.  jjIus 
$1  200  for  tcstifvlng  before  Congress. 

Professor  Markham  says  his  $4,500  pay- 
ment represents  "about  20  days  I  put  In 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half"  at  Little 
on  drug  problems;  I^ofessor  Cootner  -said 
he  spent  "eight  or  nine  days"  consulting 
with  Little,  two  of  which  were  "wasted." 
"They  fiew  us  down  to  Washington  to  an- 
swer questions  for  the  PMA,  but  they  didn't 
have   any   questions.  That   was   $1,200   right 

there." 

The  Little  study  was  coauthored  by  econ- 
omists Conrad  and  Plotkln  and  drew  con- 
tributions from  Professors  Cwtner  and 
Markham  Professors  Whitney  and  Firestone 
were  paid  for  work  they  did  on  their  own. 
The  Little  study  argued  that  drug  industry 
profits  were  not  out  of  line  with  those  of 
high-risk  industries  generally,  and  that  the 
prescription-drug  Industry  Is,  indeed,  a  high- 
risk  Industry. 

Rival  wltne.s.ses,  retained  by  the  subcom- 
mittee,   maintained    the    industry    was   low- 
risk   and   its   profits   were   excessive.    Among 
these   was   economist   WlUard   F.   Mueller  of 
the   Federal   Trade   Commission,    who   noted 
that    the    drug    Industry    has    conslstentlv 
ranked  first  or  second  In  jiroUts  among  all 
large   manufacturing   industries   since    1956. 
the  government  tees 
The  Nelson  panel  paid  Its  wltnes-ses  $16  a 
day   plus  transportation,   the   standard   rate 
paid    by    congressional    committees.    Says    a 
committee    spokesman:    "We've    never    had 
anyone  tell  us  that  wasn't  enough  money  and 
thcv  wouldn't  come." 

The  PMA's  economists  concede  their  fees 
were  higher  than  usual.  Appearing  before  a 
committee  whose  chairman  is  hostitlc  to 
vour  position  "commands  a  premium."  says 
RUT'S  Mr.  Cootner;  the  panel  has  been  known 
to  subject  witnesses  to  "mental  and  emo- 
tional strain."  Too.  there's  a  risk  to  ones 
professional  reputation.  "You  should  see  the 
stream  of  |  uncomplimentary]  letters  I  ve 
got  from  my  testimony."  he  adds. 

Is  it  ethical  to  collect  high  fees  for  testl- 

fving? 

Yes  if  vou  believe  in  what  you  re  saying, 
asserts  KYVS  Simon  N.  Whitney,  who  de- 
clines to  say  how  much  work  he  did  for  the 
$4  250  he  collected  from  the  PMA.  'I  believe 
in  the  free-enterprise  system  and  don't  mind 
<;avlng  so."  Wr.  Whitney,  a  frequent  drug- 
industry  consultant,  testified  that  drug  prof- 
its could  not  be  lowered  to  the  average  ICvel 
of  other  Industries  without  jeopardizing  the 
industry's  research  profr-im  aimed  at  dis- 
covering new  drugs. 

:,0    "PRETENSE    wn.\T';OEVER" 

Several  of  the  economists  said  they  weren't 
necessarily  speaking  their  own  mind.  Says 
Professor  Markham,  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee:  "None  of  us  made  any  pre- 
tense whatsoever  that  we  were  going  down 
ns  completely  objective  professionals."  Adds 
economist  Cootner:  "Nothing  I  said  was 
either  for  or  against  the  drug  industry.  All  I 
said  was  there  Is  a  relationship  between  risk 
-nd  return  as  a  theoretlc.-a  principle.  .  .  . 
That  was  deduced  to  l)e  in  support  of  the 
drug  industry." 
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The  80-page  Little  study,  complete  with 
charts,  graphs,  and  exotic  mathemallcal  sym- 
bols, developed  a  correlatjjp  between  the^ 
rate  of  an  industry's  return^id  iU  risk,  and 
showed  that  the  drug  Industry  fit  the  pattern 
established.  Explains  Dr.  Conrad:  "A  client 
may  pay  us  to  do  a  study  and  the  study  Is 
meant  to  elucidate  his  position,  but  every- 
thing we  do  Is  scrupulously  honest.  Our  Job 
is  to  uncover  the  truth  for  our  client.  If  it's 
useful  to  him  in  an  adversary  situation,  he'll 
use  it;  if  not.  he  can't  use  it." 

Little,  of  course,  is  a  private  firm.  No  one. 
as  far  as  is  known,  has  ever  questioned  a 
private  research  company's  right  to  defend 
whatever  proposition  it  is  paid  to  defend. 
Many  scholars,  however,  contend  that  pro- 
fessors should  follow  a  different  standard  of 
conduct. 

"A  professor  .is  a  professor  is  dedicated 
to  the  discovery  and  disseminution  of  truth," 
says  the  University  of  Illinois'  William  Mc- 
Pherson.  former  chalrmaii  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors'  commit- 
tee on  professional  ethics.  "He  has  no  busi- 
ness testifying  for  something  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in.  His  responsibility  is  in  finding  the 
truth,  not  building  .i  case  " 

■"WHAT    THE    TRAFFIC    WILL    BEAR  " 

High  fees.  too.  can  raise  problems.  "It's 
an  accepted  economic  principle  to  charge 
what  the  traffic  will  bear,  "  says  one  economist. 
"But  when  the  fees  begin  to  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  someone's  normal  fees  and  when  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  minimal,  it  leaves  a 
biid  taste.  " 

Economist  Whitney  of  NYU  thinks  it  was 
"playing  dirty"  for  Senator  Nelson  to  pub- 
lish the  fees  paid  to  the  economists.  It's  es- 
tablished practice  that  industry-retained 
witnesses — particularly  on  controversial  is- 
sues— command  high  fees.  Professor  Whitney 
says  it's  unfair  to  make  an  example  of  the 
incident. 

The  PMA's  Joseph  Stetler  thinks  so  too. 
"I  wish  we  could  get  witnesses  at  $16  a  day," 
like  congressional  committees,  he  says,  "Be- 
Ueve  me  we  don't  like  spending  this  kind 
of  money  to  defend  ourselves." 


D<:>MESTIC    FX30D   ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP   1968 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
'i-i.  1968,  I  mtroduced  a  bill  called  the 
Domestic  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 
In  remarks  made  at  the  introduction.  I 
.stressed  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the 
hunger  problem  in  the  United  States.  I 
quoted  extensively  from  "Hunser. 
U.S.A.."  prepared  by  the  Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiry.  I  called  for  immediate  action 
to  correct  a  condition  that  is  killing, 
maimin?.  and  .sickenins  10  million  or 
more  Americans  today. 

Mr.  Presdent,  it  is  not  only  our  con- 
sciences that  must  impel  immediate  ac- 
tion, but  also  our  commonsense.  Hunger 
Is  unforgivable  in  this  abundant  land. 
And  the  effects  of  hunger  in  our  society 
affect  us  all. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Joshua  Lcderberg. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
explains  well  the  social  repercussions  of 
domestic  starvation  and  malnutrition. 
As  he  says :  ^ 

Commonsense  Should  Impel  Moves  To  End 
US.  Hunger. 

My  bill  would  help  us  to  do  just  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Led- 
erberg's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Commonsense  Should  Impel  Moves  To  End 
U.S.   Hunger 
(By   Joshua   Lederberg) 
Controversy  over  priorities  for  effective  ac- 
tion quickly  dissipates  our  verbal  compassion 
about  proverty.  Do  we  stress  racial  self-esteem 
or  integration,  jobs  or  schools,  reform  or  law 
and  order?  We  argue,  and  we  procrastinate. 
Meanwhile,  children  go  hungry,  a  crime  that 
no  civilized  community  knowingly  tolerates. 
The  most  recent  documentation  of    "Hun- 
ger. U.S.A."  was  Issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
an  unimpeachable  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry 
inspired  by  Walter  Reuther.  Its  findings  were 
mainly  anecdotal:  but  a  few  realistic  pictures 
of  starvation  may  have  more  human  impact 
than  do  scienllflc  statistics. 

These  graphic  portrayals  of  misery  have 
been  widely  publicized  and  have  received  the 
most  compassionate  editorial  comment.  It 
still  has  to  Ije  seen  whether  the  Government 
will  respond  to  some  common  sense  proposals 
for  Federal  salvage  of  local  irresponsibility 
in  existing  programs. 

The  most  cogent  indictment  in  the  report 
was  that  food  subsidy  programs  have  been 
geared  more  closely  to  the  management  of 
agricultural  surpluses  than  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  hungry.  The  same  criticism 
must  of  course,  be  lodged  against  our  pro- 
grams of   foreign  food  aid. 

The  more  analytical  parts  of  the  report 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. "We  have  been  startled  by  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge,  research,  experimenta- 
tion, affirmative  action — and  even  concern. 
The  sad  truth  is  that  the  extent  of  recorded 
medical  knowledge  about  dietary  Intake  and 
malnutrition  among  the  poor  in  the  U.S.  con- 
sists of  approximately  30  studies.  Those  who 
have  gained  expertise  in  malnutrition  prob- 
lems among  the  poor  have  done  so  ...  in 
other  countries.  The  problems  at  home  have 
been  ignored. 

"Society  uses  the  lack  of  data  as  the  basis 
of  Its  Inability  to  move  quickly  toward 
solutions." 

In  fact,  the  Inquiry  is  not.  in  a  scientific 
sense,  an  important  contribution  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  hunger  in  the  United  States.  Tliere 
was  no  difficulty  In  finding  too  many  poign- 
ant examples  of  starving  children:  but  It 
had  no  tools  to  assess  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  or  to  define  it  more  sharply  in 
'terms  of  the  specific  nutrients  that  were  lack- 
ing in  the  diets  of  particular  people. 

The  board's  approach  to  a  solution  Is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  mounted  quickly 
enough  to  meet  the  immediate  emergency: 
make  an  abundance  of  food  more  readily 
available.  Where  cash  is  lacking,  distribute 
food  stamps  more  widely  to  the  poor,  and 
they  will  eat  enough. 

The  urgency  of  these  measures  is  sharp- 
ened by  increasing  evidence  of  the  stunting 
effect  of  malnutrition  during  the  early  years 
of  life.  Recent  studies  by  Dr.  Stephen  Zam- 
enhof  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  have  verified  that  when  pregnant 
mice  are  fed  protein-deficient  diets,  their 
offspring  are  born  with  neurone-deficient 
brains.  Since  there  is  good  evidence  that 
brain  neurones  do  not  multiply  significantly 
after  birth,  these  studies  give  a  firm  biologi- 
cal basis  to  clinical  observations  on  mental 
retardation  in  protein-starved  children.  Dr. 
B.  F.  Chow  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
led  several  studies  on  rats  with  similar  ef- 
fects on  learning  behavior  ("intelligence?") 
of  the  offspring.  Furthermore,  female  rats 
that  had  been  congenitally  stunted  by  star- 
vation did  not  fully  sustain  the  nutrition  of 
their  offspring,  even  though  they  are  ade- 
quately fed  during  their  own  pregnancy. 

In  the  long  run.  the  whole  society  will 
pay  for  the  imposed  retardation  of  its  human 
resources.  There  is  no  surer  mortgage  against 
our  future  than  to  neglect  present-day  hun- 
ger. But  the  response  must  be  twofold: 
prompt  intervention  with  common-sense  but 
crude  measures  like  food  stamps,  especially 


for  mothers  and  children,  and  a  long-range 
program  of  nutritional  research,  field  study 
and  education  in  elementary  domestic  science 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  total  re- 
sources. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  RURAL  AMERICA.  A  BLUE- 
PRINT FOR  RURAL  RENEWAL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  our  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested cities  ciy  out  for  urgent  solution.s. 
Regardless  of  what  approaches  we  use  to 
resolve  the  crisis  in  the  cities  today,  no 
long-range  solution  can  ever  be  effec- 
tive unless  it  .sen'es  to  stop  the  migra- 
tion of  rural  and  farmworkers  into  these 
areas. 

Immense  growth  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the 
American  city  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  next  two  decades,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  increase  by 
70  million  people.  The  largest  part  of  this 
growth  will  occur  at  the  periphery  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  which  are  already 
the  focal  points  of  our  society.  Obviou.sly. 
if  something  meaningful  is  not  done 
now.  conditions  will  worsen  rapidly. 

Forty-three  million  people  now  live  in 
61  cities  with  populations  over  200.000. 
Yet  four  times  as  many  people,  156.5 
million,  live  outside  of  these  concen- 
trated areas  in  our  suburbs,  small  town.s. 
and  rural  areas. 

Actually,  more  i>eople  classed  as  "poor" 
live  outside  the  large  population  cen- 
ters— in  small  cities  and  in  rural  areas — 
than  in  the  biggest  central  cities. 

The  point  is.  rural  America  has  needs, 
too.  Equal  attention  must  be  given  to 
both  urban  and  rural  America  If  we  ever 
hope  to  solve  today'.?  domestic  problems. 
Our  society,  in  the  waning  years  of  this 
decade,  looms  as  an  ominous  frontier  of 
doubt  and  irresolution.  Our  cities  are  out 
of  scale  with  the  people  who  live  in  them, 
and  they  will  be  out  of  tune  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  seventies. 

In  ."^pite  of  our  efforts  to  foster  an  eco- 
nomic framework  which  will  preserve  our 
fundamental  institutions  of  democracy, 
opportunity,  and  free  enterprise,  there 
remain  vast  economic  wastelands;  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  social  and  economic 
decay — dismal  testimonials  to  our 
failures. 

Our  American  environment  must  be  re- 
shaped and  remolded.  It  should  serve  us 
and  our  institutions,  be  they  political  or 
economic. 

Our  developm^ent  process  must  discover 
solutions  that  are  long  overdue:  We  need 
better  answers  to  give  our  people  who 
want  broad  opportunity  to  shape  their 
lives  to  an  environment  that  is  free  from 
the  unsightly  clutter  along  our  Irighways. 
free  from  the  overcrowding  and  violence 
of  the  ghetto,  and  free  from  the  antip- 
athy and  bitterness  of  the  jobless  wan- 
derer, who  aimlessly  searches  for  the 
chance  to  find  the  self-respect  and  dig- 
nity of  a  iJayroll. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  it  all  up,  the 
enormous  growth  experienced  by  this 
country  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  largely  been  fragmented,  ill  con- 
ceived, and  incomplete.  Our  efforts,  or 
lack  of  them,  seem  actually  to  have  ag- 
gravated rather  than  alleviated  the  prob- 


lems of  disorder  which  v/e  have  come  to 
know  as  the  "ghetto." 

As  long  as  the  rural  jobless  are  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  our  inner  cities,  there 
will  be  no  solution  to  this  disorder.  It 
can  onlv  become  worse.  Therefore,  I  have 
decided  to  schedule  hearings  before  my 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Financ- 
ing and  Investment  to  seek  tools  with 
which  we  may  develop  a  balanced  pattern 
of  economic  growth  and  with  which  we 
can  replace  this  fragmented  and  ill  con- 
ceived growth  of  the  past  two  decades. 

I  think  these  hearings  will  make  it 
quite  clear  that  more  job  opiwrtunities 
and  bigger  payrolls  are  the  keys  to  a  ru- 
ral-urban balance. 

I  think,  further,  that  we  will  find  our 
small  business  community  will  be  able 
to  provide  a  large  measure  of  lho.se  jobs. 
It  has  already  made  a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  SBA's  de- 
velopment company  loan  programs 
should  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  "rural  re- 
newal." These  programs,  based  on  the 
concept  of  a  Federal-State-local  commu- 
nity partnership  designed  to  foster  and 
create  jobs,  should  be  looked  to  as  provid- 
ing us  with  one  essential  and  workable 
solution  to  our  inner  cities'  economic  and 
social  ills. 

These  programs  are  now  a  decade  old. 
During  their  relatively  short  life.  States 
and  local  communities,  in  close  partner- 
ship with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, have  financed  projects  which 
have  resulted  in  adding  over  61.000  jobs 
to  our  Nation's  economy.  Reliable  esti- 
mates indicate  that  tax  revenues  from 
these  jobs  and  from  increased  corporate 
profits  net  the  U.S.  Treasury  $87,362,000 
annually.  At  this  rate,  the  $215,000,000 
loaned  by  SBA  since  the  inception  of  the 
programs  through  April  30,  1968,  would 
be  repaid  in  less  than  3  years. 

More  astounding  is  the  fact  that,  as- 
.suming  the  average  term  of  development 
company  loans  is  20  years,  the  remaining 
17  years  jf  continuing  income  tax  pay- 
ments could  be  expected  to  generate  a 
"profit"  to  the  U.S.  Government  of  better 
than  SI. 4  billion. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  I  sponsored  and  guided 
this  legislation  through  to  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  in  jobs 
and  payrolls. 

Throughout  my  nearly  32  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  adequate  jobs  can  do  more 
toward  solving  our  Nation's  problems 
than  aU  of  the  social  welfare  programs 
in  the  world. 

Give  a  man  a  job.  and  he  has  self- 
respect — something  he  can  call  his  own. 
Give  a  man  a  job.  and  he  has  the  ]3ur- 
chasing  power  to  buy  a  home  for  his 
family. 

Give  a  man  a  job,  and  he  is  better  able 
to  educate,  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  his 
children. 

Give  a  man  a  job,  and  his  children  are 
much  more  likely  to  grow  up  condi- 
tioned to  working  for  a  living  than  chil- 
dren who  are  brought  up  in  welfare  sit- 
uations. 

These  SBA  programs  provide  jobs.  I 
hope  we  can  find  -^vays  to  strengthen 
these  programs  and  develop  new  ones. 
These  hearmgs  will  provide  the  sub- 
committee with  an  opportunity  to  make 


a  diligent  search  for  ways  to  improve  the 
economic  climate  of  rural  America.  We 
will  search  for  ways  to  provide  more 
permanent  jobs  in  rural  America 
through  all  aspects  of  small  business 
development. 

To  this  end,  the  subcommittee  hoi^es, 
during  the  course  of  these  hearings,  to 
hear  from  representatives  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Deisartment  of  Labor,  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commi.ssion,  as  well  as 
influential  spokesmen  from  the  private 
sector.  I  am  sure  v.e  can  all  learn  from 
their  experiences. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  up  to  us  to  shore 
up  the  economy  of  rural  America  before 
our  cities,  now  bad,  become  intolerable. 


WASHINGTON  COMMISSION  EN- 
DORSES PENDING  OCEANOGRA- 
PHY   BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12  I  introduced  jn-oposed  legis- 
lation to  earmark  portions  of  the  Federal 
revenue  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  leases  for  exploration  and  mapping  of 
the  marine  environment  and  for  enlarg- 
ing the  sea-grant  college  ijrogram, 

Tlie  bill,  S.  3144,  is  predicated  on  my 
conviction'  that  v.e  should  reinvest  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  the  Government 
obtains  from  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  programs  that 
will  expand  the  resources  and  knowledge 
that  produce  these  revenues. 

The  bill,  which  would  amend  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  and  title  II  of  the  act,  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act,  would  create,  from  Treasury  receipts 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  certain  funds  held  in  escrow  a 
marine  resources  fund,  in  the  amount  of 
$50  million  each  fiscal  year. 

Of  this  fund  one-half,  or  $25  million, 
would  be  available,  .subject  to  appropria- 
tion, for  the  exploration,  description,  and 
prediction  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  the  remaining  S25  million  would  be 
available  for  implementing  the  national 
sea  grant  college  program.  Hearings  are 
expected  to  be  held  on  his  proposed  leg- 
islation shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  Capt.  Griffith  C.  Evans. 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired.  E.vecutive  .Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Oceanographic  Commission 
of  "Wa.shington,  advising  m.o  that  the 
Commission  has  formally  endorsed  S. 
3144.  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution of  endorsement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whcre-os,  a  Bill,  S.  3144.  has  been  intro- 
duced before  the  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, ol  the  United  St-ites  v.hlch  would 
amend  the  Marine  Re.sources  una  Ei.gineer- 
ing  Development  Act  of  1906  and  the  N:itional 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  ot  19G3 
in  order  to  provide  financing  for  programs 
under  such  acts;  and 


Whereas,  this  Bill  would  require  the  Initial 
$50,000,000  of  all  revenues  received  in  each 
li.scal  year  beginning  after  June  30.  1968, 
which  "otherwise  would  be  deposited  in  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  to  be  placed  in  n  special  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  known  ;is  the  "Marine 
Resources    Fund":    and 

Whereas,  these  moneys  wotild  be  ^ised  only 
for  the  iHirposes  of  exploration  and  descrip- 
tion and  prediction  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Murine  Resources  and 
Ent^lncerlng  Uevcloiiment  Act  of  1960  and  lor 
theT  National  Sea  Grant  Collcfre  and  Program 
Act  of  J9C6  except  that  not  In  cxce.ss  of 
$2.'i.000  may  be  so  appropriated  for  cither  of 
these  programs  In  any  fiscal  year:  and 

Vv'liereas,  llie  investment  uf  these  moneys 
in  this  manner  will  result  in  the  national 
RO'Kl  by  creati:\g  lictter  understanding  and 
utiliKntion  of  the  resources  uf  the  tea, 

A'o«!  therefore  be  it  rcsolred.  That  the 
Oceanographic  Commls.-ilon  of  Wa-shlnpton 
docs  endorse  S.  3144  and  asks  th.-vt  this  Bill 
be  bpeedily  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stites  and  enacted  into  law. 
Signed  this  7th  day  of  May  196a. 

John  M.  Havdon, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  bclore  wliich 
this  proposed  legi-slation  is  pending,  ex- 
pects to  hold  I'.rari'^.-s  on  S.  3144  m  the 
near  future. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  May  is  a 
month  of  special  significance  to  the 
Polish  people  and  to  friends  of  Poland 
everywhere.  Long  before  the  birth  of  the 
Communist  movement,  which  celebrates 
May  Day  as  a  ceremonial  occa.sion.  May 
3  was  an  important  day  for  Poland.  Tliat 
ir  because  on  May  3.  1791,  the  Poli.sh  na- 
tion adopted  a  constitution  which  made 
that  country  one  of  the  liioneers  of  the 
new  liberal  spirit  in  Europe. 

Since  that  time  the  course  of  hberal- 
i.-.m  in  Poland  has  been  a  stormy  one. 
Numerous  partitions  invasions,  and  other 
tribulations  have  plagued  that  unhappy 
counti-v  Tlicre  is  strong  evidence  now 
that  a  wave  of  officially  sanctioned  anti- 
Semitism  is  sweeping  Poland.  I  know 
that  all  friends  of  Poland  join  in  hoping 
that  this  deplorable  situation  will  be 
remedied,  nnd  that  Poland  will  one  day 
return  to  that  tradition  of  liberalism 
which  is  .-=0  basic  ?.  psrt  of  her  national 
hcritapc. 

COOPERATIVE    FERTILIZER    PLANT 
FOR  INT3IA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  increased  food  iM-oduction  is 
one  of  the  great  challenges  facing  India 
today.  Considering  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Indians  are  already  suffering 
from  ir?.dec!UC't3  diets,  and  in  view  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  local  food  pro- 
duction mu.,i  be  increased  by  truly  gi- 
gantic proportions. 

An  absolutely  basic  ingredient  in  this 
effort  to  increase  food  production  is  a 
gi-eatlv  expanded  system  for  producing 
and  distributing  ag.icultural  fertilizer. 
Last  year,  on  July  25.  in  a  statement  on 
the  Senate  iloor,  I  discussed  the  .-subject 
of  i.ericultural  fertilizers  in  India  and 
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also  reported  on  a  survey  I  had  con- 
ducted of  American  agiicultural  firms 
capable  of  building  fertilizer  plants  in 
India  and  otherwise  assisting  in  India's 
fertilizer  production  program.  The  sur- 
vey showed  that  there  was  great  interest 
in  American  private  firms  and  U.S.  co- 
operatives in  participating  in  this  ef- 
fort and  that  despite  numerous  prob- 
lems progress  was  beginning  to  be 
made 

Therefore,  Mr,  President,  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  by  a  recent  announcement 
of  a  major  new  fertilizer  facility  to  be 
built  in  India.  This  particular  project 
owes  its  existence  to  the  initiative  of  a 
number  of  cooperative  organizations. 
principally  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  International  Coop- 
erative Development  Association.  The 
leadership  of  the  American  cooperatives 
have  long  recognized  this  basic  need  in 
India  and  are  particularly  well  suited 
for  working  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  Indian  agricultural  cooper- 
atives In  developing  a  joint  project  of 
this  type. 

The  $119  million  nitrogen  plant  to  be 
built  at  the  port  city  of  Kandla  will  be 
firiar.ced  by  the  Indian  Government  and 
I:.d:an  cooperatives  and  an  AID  guar- 
anteed loan  from  the  Bank  of  America. 
When  completed  in  1970,  it  will  produce 
800,000  tons  of  finished  fertilizer  a  year. 
Considering  that  1  pound  of  nitrogen 
usually  results  in  10  pounds  of  increased 
wheat  and  rice  production,  the  output 
from  this  single  plant  could  mean  an 
ii^.crease  of  more  than  80  million  bushels 
of  additional  wheat  or  rice  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  worth- 
while project  and  the  manner  in  which 
ail  the  various  parties  have  cooperated 
in  bringing  it  to  fruition  is  most  encour- 
aging. I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  detailed  account  regarding  the 
background  of  this  project  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Cooperative  Fertilizer  Pl.ant  is  India  Is 
"All  Systems  Go" 
Indian  and  US.  cooperatives — assisted  by 
private  capital  and  a  government  guarantee — 
are  working  together  to  build  a  SI  19  million 
nitrogen  fetilizer  plant  in  India. 

The  project  is  believed  to  be  the  world's 
largest  international  business  traasaction  by 
cooperatives. 

It  has  been  in  development  for  more  than 
two  years  but  because  of  the  complex  and 
many-sided  negotiations  involved,  only  frag- 
ments of  its  story  have  heretofore  been  made 
public. 

Parties  to  the  project  are:  in  India,  the 
National  Cooperative  Union  of  India,  the  In- 
dian government,  Indian  .\ID  i  U  S.  Agency 
for  International  Development)  Mission,  In- 
dian Farmers  Fertilizer  Cooperative,  and  other 
cooperatives;  and  in  the  United  States.  U.S. 
AID  in  Washington,  the  Bank  of  America, 
and  some  two  dozen  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. 

For  one  of  the  principal  participants,  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  Chicago,  the 
projects  marks  a  major  fruition  of  13  years 
of  joint  effort  with  the  Indians  to  develop 
and  strengthen  cooperatives  in  their  country. 
The  League  has  maintained  an  office  in  New 
Delhi  since  1955. 

The  Indian  Farmers  Fertilizer  Cooperative, 
formed  to  own  and  operate  the  new  plant  and 
distribute  its  products,  was  inaugurated   at 


a  ceremony  in  New  Delhi,  April  11.  Donald  H. 
Thomas,  president  of  Cooperative  Fertilizers 
International  of  Chicago,  new  U.S.  orga- 
nization brought  Into  being  because  of  this 
project,  was  one  of«the  speakers. 

Following  this  inatiguratlon,  at  which 
Jagjlvan  Ram.  India's  prime  minister  for 
food  and  agriculture,  was  the  principal 
speaker,  Thomas  and  AlUe  C.  Felder,  Jr., 
head  of  the  Cooperative  League  India  office, 
said  that  the  project  could  be  described  as 
"all  systems  go.'" 

The  proposed  plant  will  produce  1.000  tons 
of  anhydnnis  ammonia  (83':  nitrogen)  per 
day— an  estimated  (depending  somewhat  on 
formulas)  800,000  tons  of  fliUshed  fertilizer 
products  a  year. 

One  pound  of  nitrogen  is  computed  to 
produce  up  to  10  f)ounds  of  additional  wheat 
or  rice.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  300  days'  opera- 
tion, this  single  plant  could  account  for 
more  than  80  million  bushels  of  additional 
wheat  or  rice  in  a  year. 

This  would  mean  a  3'.  to  5'";  increase  in 
India's  total  annual  grain  production.  It  also 
is  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  the  United  States  sent 
to  India  in  1967,  peak  year  of  its  shipments 
under  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program. 

The  homemade  fertilizer  also  will  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  foreign  exchange  for  India, 
which  Imports  about  $400  million  worth  of 
fertilizer  a  year. 

Of  the  estimated  plant  cost  of  $119  mil- 
lion, 10 ^c  ($12  million)  is  to  come  from  the 
Indian  cooperatives.  20';  ($24  million)  from 
the  Indian  government  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
deemable stock.  23';  ($27  million)  from  the 
Indian  government  as  a  loan,  and  47';  ($55 
million  I  from  a  loan  to  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States, 

The  investment  is  projected  to  pay  off  in 
12  years.  In  that  time  the  plant  will,  accord- 
ing to  computations,  pay  $128  mUlion  in 
principal  and  interest;  redeem  the  Indian 
government's  $24  million  in  shares  and  pay 
it  $12  million  in  dividends:  save  farmers 
$165  million  in  cost  of  fertilizers;  save  the 
country  $350  million  in  foreign  exchange, 
and  represent  a  net  worth  of  $49  million.  All 
of  this  is  apart  from  the  increased  value  of 
crop  production  resulting  from  the  fertilizer. 
Ram  said  in  his  .^pril  11  speech  that  the 
plant  Is  expected  to  reduce  fertilizer  prices 
from  current  levels  by  10':,  20'.  .  and  30% 
in  its  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  years  of 
operation. 

The  plant  will  be  built  at  Kandla.  a  port 
city  on  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  in  northeast 
India.  Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in 
1969.  with  completion  targeted  in  1971, 

Development  of  this  "India  fertilizer  proj- 
ect""  is   a   many-stranded   story. 

In  1953  the  .American  International  As- 
sociation for  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment lAIA) — founded  by  Nelson  Rockefel- 
,  ler  and  actlv>.'  principally  in  Latin  America — 
established  a  supervised  agricultural  credit 
project  in  India.  The  man  in  charge,  Thomas 
B.  Keehn.  found  himself  working  primarily 
with  the  Indian  cooperatives. 

In  1955  Jerry  Voorhis.  executive  director 
of  the  Cooperative  League  from  1947  to 
1967,  made  the  LeagVle  a  partner  with  the 
AIA  in  the  India  project.  Felder  went  to 
India  for  the  League  in  1956  as  an  agricul- 
tural credit  specialist.  In  1961  both  Keehn 
and  AIA  left  India  and  Felder  took  charge 
of  the  League"s  India  oflfice. 

In  1961  Nationwide  Insurance  companies 
of  Colutabus,  Ohio,  a  League  member,  sent  a 
flve-man  team  to  India  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  further  assistance  to  cooperatives. 
This  group  recommended  fertilizer  produc- 
tion as  part  of  an  overall  cooperative  de- 
velopment plan. 

In  1964  Howard  A.  Cowden.  president  of 
the  1 -year-old  International  Cooperative 
Development  .Association,  visited  India  and. 
as  the  result  of  talks  with  Indian  co-op  lead- 
ers, strongly  recommended  a  fertilizer  pro- 
gram. 


Felder,  working  closely  with  the  Indian  co- 
op leaders.  Indian  government,  and  AID  Mis- 
sion, developed  a  comprehensive  plan  of  co- 
operative development.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment asked  the  Cooperative  League  to  send  a 
team  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  coopera- 
tive part  of  this  plan. 

On  September  5,  1966.  this  team  left  for 
India,  where  it  worked  three  months,  re- 
turning in  December. 

The  team  members  were  Howard  H.  Gor- 
don, retired  general  manager  of  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va;  William 
Mitchell,  manager  of  the  plant  food  depart- 
ment of  Tennessee  Farmers  Cooperative  at 
La  V'ergne,  Tenn  ;  and  .'Vlbert  J.  Soday,  proc- 
ess engineer  of  Mississippi  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, Yazoo  City,  Miss  ,  Ferris  S.  Owen, 
administrator  of  AID  projects  for  the  Co- 
operative League,  recruited  the  men;  their 
trip  was  financed  by  the  League"s  overse.is- 
assistance  contract  with  AID. 

The  team  found  the  fertilizer  project 
feasible  and  recommended  a  go-aliead. 

At  that  point  the  Cooperative  League  re- 
ferred the  project  to  the  International  Co- 
operative Development  Association,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  which  had  been  formed  by  U.S. 
cooperatives  in  1963  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  international  cooperative  busi- 
ness operations.  Herbert  C  Fledderjohn.  who 
had  succeeded  Cowden  as  president  of  the 
ICD.'\,  then  took  the  lead  in  developing  the 
plan,  which  ICD.A"s  board  approved  in  Jan- 
uary, 1967. 

A  dramatic  and  perhaps  decisive  moment 
in  development  of  the  project  came  on  Jan- 
uary 19  at  a  meeting  in  the  Jung  hotel  in 
New  Orleans  ICDA  called  the  meeting  on 
short  notice  because  representatives  of  meet 
U.S.  cooperatives  in  the  fertilizer  business 
were  there  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 

Fletlderjohn  presided.  Kenneth  F.  Lund- 
berg,  president  of  the  Central  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Company,  Chicago,  and  Owen 
Cooper,  president  of  Mississippi  Chemical 
Corporation,  both  ICDA  member  organiza- 
tions, presented  the  plan  for  a  cooperative 
fertilizer  plant  in  India. 

One  after  another,  on  a  rising  wave  of 
enthusiasm,  the  men  present  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  helping  Indian  farm- 
ers get  a  fertilizer  plant.  They  left  the  meet- 
ing having  pledged  themselves  to  seek  from 
their  organizations  $1  million — not  as  in- 
vested capital  expected  to  bring  any  return, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  gettinu 
the  plant  going;  travel  to  India,  economic 
studies,  and  sucii. 

In  April  Fledderjohn,  Owen  (who  also  had 
been  on  the  1961  Nationwide  team  I ,  Lund- 
berg,  Cooper,  and  Gordon  went  to  India  ".j 
present  the  plan  to  the  Indian  cooperati'.e 
and  government.  Felder  and  the  India  .\ID 
Mission  were  party  to  the  talks. 

The  Indians  liked  what  they  heard,  and  on 
May  26  the  government  asked  the  ICDA.  also 
a  contractor  with  U.S.  .'\ID.  to  send  a  team 
of  experts  to  get  down  to  the  brass  t.icks 
of  plant  location,  type,  size,  and  such.  This 
team — Thomas,  then  an  economic  analyst 
for  Central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Company 
(which  Is  owned  by  22  fertiUzer-producin;; 
co-ops  in  the  United  States  and  Canada); 
John  Wiley,  marketing  specialist  for  Central 
Farmers;  and  Soday — worked  in  India  six 
weeks  in  June  and  July, 

On  October  19  the  Indian  government 
formally  accepted  the  plan,  the  cooperatives 
already  having  done  so. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  25  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington  the  interested  organizations 
had  formed  Cooperative  Fertilizers  Interna- 
tional (CFI)  to  handle  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
operation.  CFI  elected  Thomas  president  and 
Lundberg  chairman  of  the  board.  And  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  U.S.  cooperatives  had 
formally  committed  the  $1  million  to  be 
paid  in  four  equal  parts  over  four  years. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Washington  found  that,  because  of 
cutbacks  in  funds,  it  could  not  lend  the  $55 


million  needed  to  build  the  plant.  It  could, 
however,  guarantee  the  loan;  and  on  that 
basis  a  private  lender  was  found:  the  Bank 
of  America,  „ 

in  April  1968,  CFI  arranged  lor  Ernest 
C  D»vls  manager  of  the  fertilizer  plant  of 
Cf -ural  NltroE;en,  Inc..  at  Terrc  Haute,  Ind., 
,  ,  'no  -on  loan"  to  Indi;i  as  its  representa- 
-vc  durini^  the  detailed  planning  and  con- 
!.'-;,ction  of  the  plant.  He  will  v,"ork  with 
.sliri  Paul  Pothen.  managing  director  of  the 

''  Thomas,  accompanied  to  India  by  O.  Roy. 
Wiebe  secretary-treasurer  of  Central  Farm- 
r=  told  his  inauguration-day  audience  that 
the  cooperative  fertilizer  plant  will  create 
■  hcUthv  competition-  among  plants  in  the 
1,'rivate'and  public  sectors  of  the  industry, 
thereby  benefiting  all  farmers. 

In  Chicago.  Stanley  Dreyer,  president  of 
the  Cooperative  League,  described  the  India 
rroject  as  a  wonderful  example  of  coopera- 
-011  among  cooperatives— both  within  this 
(ountry  and  between  the  two  countries."" 

He  "^ald  the  League  staft"  is  proud  of  the 
inrt  it  has  been  able  to  play  and  is  genuinely 
•tpnreclative  of  the  support  of  its  own  board 
and  members  as  well  us  the  cooperation  of 
oVact  organizations. 


mit  the  right  of  coun.sel  to  young  men 
when  they  appear  before  their  local  selec- 
tive .service  boards.  This  right  is  now 
.specifically  denied  by  section  1624.Hb) 
of  the  Pclective  service  regulations  which 
r.lates : 

No  person  other  than  a  registrant  -shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
local  Ijoard.  but  the  local  board  may.  in  its 
discretion,  i)ermit  any  person  to  :,ppcar  be- 
fore it  with  or  on  DehaU"  of  the  registrant: 
Provided  .  .  .  That  no  registrant  may  be 
represented  before  the  local  bourd  by  anyone 
acting  as  attorney  or  legal  counsel. 


PENNIE.S  TO  WAGE  PEACE 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Grecnsburg,  Pa..  Tribune- 
Review,  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  discusses  a  subject  which  is  of 
c^reat  concern  to  me.  the  need  for  ade- 
quate financins  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  it  voices 
my  sentiment  on  the  matter.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pennies  to  Wage  Peace 
Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  delivered  himself  of 
a  wry  comment,  the  other  day.  on  a  subject 
that"  falls  under  the  ceneral  heading  of 
penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolishness.  ""I 
think."  he  told  his  colleagues.  ""w"e  could 
artord  the  modest  sum  of  11  million  dollars 
.  a  vear  to  wage  peace." 

His  colleagues  evidently  think  otherwise. 
Clark"s  reference  was  to  the  administration 
request  for  33  mUlions  to  finance  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  over  the 
next  three  vears.  The  Senate,  mindful  of 
the  demand  for  twice  that  sum  dally  to 
finance  our  Vietnam  involvement,  author- 
ized only  a  two-vear  extension  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  held  its  budget  for 
that  period  to  17  million  dollars. 

No  one  supposes  that  this  agency,  how- 
ever well  financed,  could  of  itself  stem  the 
international  arms  race  and  set  the  v^'orld 
on  a  peaceful  course.  Also.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  imply  that  this  is  the  only  .segment  of 
the  U.S.  government  that  "wages  peace;""  a 
variety  of  federal  effort  is  directed  more  or 
;:'53  to  that  end. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  assigned 
the  task  of  v.-orking  with  other  governments 
to  curb  and  perhaps  even  reverse  the  deadly 
.  rms  spiral.  It  is  a  task  whose  signal  Im- 
portance Is  underscored  by  the  development 
CI  even  more  powerful  and  ingenious  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  The  Senate  was 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  vote  for 
Euch  piddling  suppor- 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  AND  THE 
RIGHT  TO  COUNSEI^-S,  (3303 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr,  President,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long]  in  co- 
iponsorship  of  S.  3303,  legislation  to  per- 


Tiiis  denial  is  a  shocking  \iolation  of 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  ol  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  While  an  aijpearancc  before  an 
administrative  body  lo  appeal  a  draft 
classification  technically  may  not  be  the 
same  as  d-^fending  oneself  in  a  criminal 
ca.se,  the  con.'^PQUcnccs  of  the  Boards 
decision  may  be  comparably  iiave  lor 
the  voung  man  wliose  very  lite,  especially 
in  limes  of  war,  inoy  be  in  the  Boards 
hands.  ^ 

This  is  certainly  true  today.  In  spite  o^ 
hopeful  i^eace  talks,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues  to  raee.  During  the  week  of 
May  5  through  May  11— the  .same  week 
peace  negotiators  were  meeting  in 
Paris— there  were  5S2  American."  killed 
in  Vietnam  fighting.  That  is  the  highest 
weekly  total  of  American  deaths  since 
this  imfortunate  war  began.  From  Jan- 
uary 1  through  May  11  of  this  year— just 
over  4  month.s— G,954  Americans  have 
died  in  that  tragic  conflict.  12.000  lonely 
miles  away.  At  this  rate,  more  than  18.000 
American  boys  could  die  in  that  bloody 
land  during  is68— double  the  number  of 
American  lives  lost  there  last  year. 

In  this  context,  the  decision  of  the  local 
draft  board  cannot  be  viewed  merely  as 
a  matter  of  administrative  cla,ssification : 
rather  it  must  be  considered  for  v,"hat  it 
is:  a  very  human  matter  involving  the 
possibilitv  of  death.  In  such  a  proceed- 
ing an  individual  citizen's  access  to  legal 
counsel  must  be  considered  a  fundamen- 
tal right. 

Nor  is  death  the  only  issue.  At  the  very 
least  the  draft  is  an  inten-uption  of  one's 
domestic  pursuits  and  an  infringement 
on  one's  freedom  of  choice.  The  local 
board  has  the  power  to  require  a  young 
man  to  forgo  career,  educational,  and 
personal  plans  for  a  2-year  period.  In 
many  cases,  this  means  an  irretrievable 
loss  of  opportunity. 

Anthony  Wolff,  an  assistant  editor  of 
Look  magazine,  eloquently  described  the 
inequitable  position  of  today's  youth  in 
confronting  Govermnent  bureaucracy 
when  that  Government  is  to  decide  his 
immediate  and,  perhaps,  long-tenn 
future : 

After  the  first  flush  of  coming  of  age,  an 
18-vear  old  boy  may  begin  to  sweat.  In  his 
pocket,  keeping  company  with  his  driving 
license  us  part  of  the  thin  dossier  that  proves 
he's  a  man,  is  a  card  frsm  Uncle  Sam  that 
says  the  Government  has  a  lien  on  his  life. 
In  most  states,  he  may  not  buy  a  drink,  vote, 
marry  without  parental  consent  or  sign  a 
lestal  contract,  but  he  knows  inat  his  Gov- 
ernment can  arrogate  to  its  own  purpose  two 
years  of  his  irreplaceable  youth  and  subject 
it  to  unfamiliar  indignities,  perhaps  to  death. 

Within  the  framework  of  cur  demo- 
cratic .system,  the  ri^ht  of  the  state  to 
appropriate  2  years  of  an  individual's  life, 
perhaps  at  the  cost  of  that  individual's 
life,   can  be   granted  only   when  there 


exists  every  protection  for  the  individ- 
ual's rights. 

Tlie  words  of  Justice  Sutherland  in 
Powell  against  Alabama,  which  recog- 
nized an  indigent  criminal  defendant's 
right  to  have  a  court-apiiointed  attoiiiey 
in  cases  which  nwht  result  in  capital 
puni.shment,  accurately  reveal  the  need 
of  counsel  for  both  the  criminal  d3lf  nd- 
anl  and  the  prcspective  draftee: 

The  rl'.ht  to  be  heard  would  Ic  ;-i  iivmy 
ca-scs.  of  little  avail  U  it  did  not  cnipreh^-nd 
the  rl-,ht  to  l)e  heard  bv  roun,«el.  Kven  the 
intelligent  and  rduratod  lavinan  has  siu.iU 
and  !.)metimcs  no  skiU  in  Iho  iciiMH-o  -'1  liw. 
If  tharped  with  rrlme.  he  is  incapable,  (.■•.•n- 
ernliy,  of  del  ■rminini?  lor  hlnv;elf  wheriior 
the  iiidiclmcnt  is  i,o(id  or  liad.  He  i.<  un- 
lamU.av  with  the  rules  i)f  fvldcncc,  U-ft 
wltluiu".  ihe  aid  i.f  <ouii.srl  he  may  lie  Jiui 
on  irial  without  a  princr  charge,  and  cnn- 
victed  uni.n  inc<iiniictent  evidence,  or  evi- 
dence irrelevant  to  the  is.nic  or  otherwise 
luadmitisibio.  lie  lacks  both  the  sklU  and 
knowledge  adequately  to  prepare  his  defense, 
even  thouah  he  have  a  perfect  one.  He  re- 
quires the  uuidlng  hand  of  counsel  at  every 
step  in  the  proccedin'^s  against  him.  With- 
out It.  though  he  l)e  not  sulUy.  lie  faces  the 
danger  of  conviction  because  he  dix^s  not 
know  how  to  esiablush  his  innocence. 


The  Supreme  Court,  in  Gideon  againra 
Wainwright,  Escobcdo  against  Illinois, 
Miranda  against  Arizona,  and  other 
cases,  has  expanded  the  rii^ht  of  coun.sel 
to  all  criminal  defendants  from  the  earn- 
est stapes  of  police  interrogation  or  in- 
vestigation of  a  particular  criminal  sus- 
pect. If  such  protection  is  Available  to 
even  the  meanest  criminal  defendants 
throughout  the  proceedings  against 
them,  surely  it  .should  be  available  to 
the  vouth  w"ho  has  done  nothing  wrong 
but  only  wishes  to  appeal  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  wrong  determination  by 
an  administrative  board. 

The  Government  does  provide  appeal 
agents,  but  as  a  critique  of  the  Selective 
Service  recently  observed: 

As  his  title  implies,  the  Appeal  Agent— who 
may  or  mav  not  be  an  attorncy--is  legally 
bound  "To  'be  equally  diligent  in  protectine 
the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
rights  of  the  registrant  ,  .  ."'  It  might  be 
difficult  for  the  most  diligent  and  sympa- 
thetic Appeal  Agent,  stretched  on  such  a 
rack,  to  provide  full  legal  counsel 

The  urgent  need  for  attorneys  to  rep- 
resent the  appellants'  interests  particu- 
larlv  at  the  early  stages  of  the  classifica- 
tion process  is  further  evident  from  the 
recent  oral  opinion  of  a  Federal  Judge 
indicating  that  he  was  powerless  to  over- 
turn a  selective  service  recommendation 
that  draft  boards  reclassify  as  1-A  .stu- 
dents who  participate  in  illegal  antidraft 
demonstrations. 

The  suit  liad  been  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  other  :,tudent 
gro-jp."^.  r.nd  15  student  council  i)rcsi- 
dcnts  wno  protested  General  Hershey's 
widely  iiublicized  directive  to  local  se- 
lective service  boards  as  on  attempt  lo 
stifle '!c'.;itimatc  di.^sent  lo  the  Vietnam 
war.  Judge  George  Hart  ioiind  that  the 
lettc?r  was  iiDt  binding  on  the  local  boards 
and  therefore  cl  no  Icral  effect  and  that 
individuals  who  believed  their  draft  sta- 
tus v,ns  being  chanced  ljccau.sc  of  their 
opnosition  to  certain  policies  had  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  remedies. 

This  is  of  little  comfort  when  one  real- 
izes that  the  State  appeal  board  review- 
ing the  local  board  determination,  also 
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composed  of  volunteer  citizens,  cannot 
consider  any  information  the  local  board 
has  not  seen  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
appear  before  it.  If  the  appeal  board  is 
unanimous  in  rejecting  an  appeal,  the 
appellant  can  appeal  to  a  national  appeal 
board  designated  by  the  President,  but 
only  if  the  State  selective  service  director 
or  General  Hershey  agrees  to  sponsor  it. 
No  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional Appeal  Board. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  numerous  cases  re- 
ported in  the  jare.ss  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  many  local  selective  senice 
boards,  as  well  as  applicants,  are  also  in 
need  of  legal  advice  on  the  selective  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Constitution.  Some 
inequities  have  appeared  in  areas  such  as 
the  classification  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

Many  ineqxiities  occur  largely  because 
no  one  advises  the  prospective  draftee  of 
his  rights.  The  April  2.  1968.  issue  of  Look 
magazine  tells  of  boys  going  to  their  draft 
boarcis-  to  volimteer  for  the  draft  under 
!,;-.e  mipression  that  they  could  get  edu- 
cational benefits  by  volunteering  rather 
'i:a:\  waiting  to  be  drafted.  No  one  told 
them  of  the  difference  between  volun- 
teering for  enlistment  and  volunteering 
for  the  draft.  All  the  latter  gets  is  pref- 
erence on  the  1-A  list. 

The  right  to  counsel  in  these  pro- 
ceedings will  not  solve  all  the  inequities 
in  our  present  system  of  selective  ser\-ice. 
but  It  will  go  far  toward  giving  hundreds 
of  youns  men  a  chance  to  have  their 
cases  fairly  heard  and  judged.  For  this 
reason  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  3303 
ai^.ci  to  lend  to  it  my  full  support. 


SOLVING   THE   NATION'S   PROB- 
LEMS  .'.T  CANNOT  BE  DONE  ALONE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
on  May  16.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  made  its  Wil- 
liam Pemi  Award  for  distmguished  serv- 
ice to  Frederic  A.  Potts,  formerly  presi- 
dent and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  one  of  the  great  banking  institu- 
tions in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Potts  made  an  extraordinarily 
courageous  speech.  I  thought,  to  a  group 
of  business  lead^s  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia. 

His  speech  is  entitled.  "It  Cant  Be 
Done  Alone."  It  is  a  plea  for  joint  action 
bv  Government  and  the  private  sector  of 
the  -  economy  to  solve  the  frightening 
problems  of  economics,  race,  sociology 
and.  indeed,  of  politics,  which  confront 
ever>'  great  city  in  the  land  today— Phil- 
adelphia being  no  exception. 

Mr.  Potts'  message  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all  serious  students  of  the 
domestic  problems  which  confront  the 
country  today.  I  commend  it  to  all  read- 
ers of  the  CoNGRESsiON.\L  RECORD.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

It  Can't  Be  Done  Alone 

^WilUam  Peixa  .\w;ird  speech  of  acceptance 

bj-  FreUenc  A.  Potis,  May  16,  1968) 

The  welfare  of  a  community  depends  on 
the   degree   of   confidence,   cooperation   and 


understanding  which  exists  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  body  politic. 

This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  I  tlrmly 
believe  In  it.  Without  open  lines  of  com- 
munication between  business  and  govern- 
ment, a  stifling  stultification  of  forward 
movement  ensues.  Tlie  slackening  of  advance- 
ment may  not  be  seen  immediately,  but  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  over  a  period  of 
time.  A  bridge  of  dialogue  and  comprehen- 
sion vitist  be  built. 

I  could  recite  examples  of  the  negative  and 
unhappy  events  that  can  occur  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  mutual  understanding;  they 
are  to  be  observed  all  over  the  United  States 
.-md  one  reads  of  them  dally  in  our  press. 
Instead.  I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  positive  aspects  of  my  thesis,  and  try 
to  show  its  application  in  our  own  com- 
munity. 

Urban  problems  have  always  been  legion, 
but  they  are  intensified  today  b'tcause  of  the 
hard  core  of  unemployed  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  enjovs  vmprecedented  affluence. 
In  the  Delaware  Valley  the  difficulties  are 
acute  and  at  an  explasive  stage.  For  various 
re.ison.s — some  obvious  and  some  not  alto- 
gether clear — certain  cities  in  this  country 
have  erupted.  /(  could  luippen  here  at  any 
time  and  my  Angers  are  crossed;  but  what 
you  should  be  aware  of.  if  you  do  not  already 
know,  is  that  much  preventive  action  has 
alrendv  been  taken.  Indeed,  in  my  estimation 
there  is  currently  a  closer  rapport  develop- 
ing between  whites  and  blacks  in  Philadel- 
phia than  ever  before. 

That  is  a  good  thing  and  most  encouraging, 
but  it  is  not  in  it.self  sufficient  to  accomplish 
all  that  needs  to  be  done.  Better  understand- 
ing between  the  whites  and  non-whites  sets 
up  a  more  favorable  climate  for  action;  but 
without  specillc  goals,  plus  organized  effort 
to  attain  them,  no  constructive  action  can 
take  pliice.  and.  by  this  I  mean  no  non- 
violent action!  That  U  the  heart  of  my  argu- 
ment. It  is  the  responsibility  of  business  and 
government  Jointly  to  provide  tlie  organized, 
coordinated  effort  which  is  vital  in  bringing 
about  the  healthy  community  .idvancement 
so  badly  needed.  Business  cannot  do  it  alone. 
Government  cannot  do  it  alone.  But  busi- 
ness and  government  can  accomplish  won- 
ders if  they  keep  in  close  s>Tnpathetic  touch 
with  each  other  and  work  together  m  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  a  common  program 
to  attain  essential  goals  in  employment, 
housing,  education  In  short,  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  am  dismissing 
or  selling  short  the  people  of  this  city.  In 
truth,  the  city  is  its  people.  But  two  million 
citizens,  two  million  separate  individuals,  of 
whatever  income  or  race  or  creed,  must  have 
some  means  of  focuswg  their  desires  and 
hopes  for  a  better  world  and  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  enter  it.  Organized  leadership 
is  needed  to  identify  the  problems  and  to 
find  solutions  based  on  the  fjest  thinking  and 
the  widest  practical  experience  the  commu- 
nity has  to  offer.  Business  :'.nd  government 
together  can  and  must  provide  these  ingre- 
dients. 

We.  who  make  our  living  in  Philadelphia 
and  go  to  comfortable  homes  at  night  in  the 
suburbs  have  too  long  turned  our  minds 
away  from  some  of  the  main  problems  and 
responsibUities  which  are  left  in  the  city. 
It's  human  nature  not  to  want  to  take  on 
additional  problems  when  we  already  have 
so  many.  But  does  this  make  sense?  Is  it  even 
safe?  What  happens  to  business  when  urban 
blight  spreads  beyond  the  critical  stage  or 
when  people  desiring  positions  are  not  em- 
ployable because  of  lack  of  education? 

Benjamin  Franklin,  wisest  and  most  prac- 
tical of  Philadelphians.  once  said,  "A  little 
neglect  may  breed  mischief.  For  want  of  a 
nail  the  shoe  was  lost.  For  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost.  For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lost."    ' 

Philadelphia  has  changed  somewhat  since 
Dr.  Franklin  lived  here,  but  I'm  pretty  siu-e 


he  would  say  the  same  today.  He  genuinely 
loved  his  fellow  citizens;  but  he  was  also  a 
shrewd  businessman  and  smart  enough  to 
understand  that  he  could  not  long  prosper 
if  everyone  else  was  broke.  Today  we  mil 
this  enlightened  self-interest.  Some  mi^ht 
call  It  good  citizenship.  It  is  certainly  good 
common  sense.  Whatever  the  termiiiolu'-y. 
this  precept  Is  based  on  sound  economic 
principles  and  a  cSood  rule  to  live  by. 

There  ore  critics  who  might  say.  that's 
all  very  fine,  but  why  complicate  matt' rs 
when  business  already  is  contributing  \:i 
increased  taxes  to  the  education,  health  ;.r.ri 
welfare  of  our  citizens?  'Why  go  further,  why 
go  overboard?  Why  not  leave  it  to  govern- 
ment? 

Actually  solutions  cannot  be  bought  with 
t!ix  dollars.  Welfare  p.\yments  and  hando'its 
are  not  the  answer.  Nor  are  the  oft  repeat  ri 
cliches  of  past  generations  going  to  resolve 
the  complexities  of  an  expanded  urban  popu- 
lation, such  as:  'Have  you  ever  tried  to 
work— it  works!"  "Early  to  bed.  early  to 
rise."  et  cetera. 

Imagine  what  it  would  mean  U  we  could 
turn  the  unemployables  into  employed  tnd 
the  poor  who  are  now  a  drain  on  the  t.ix- 
payer  into  t,ixpayers!  These  families  repre- 
sent a  tremendous  potential  market.  If  the 
incomes  of  the  substantial  number  of  poor 
American  families  involved  were  increasetl 
significantly,  the  generative  power  would 
not  run  into  milUons  but  into  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  advantages  of  an  active  partnership 
between  business  and  government  already 
have  been  publicly  recognized  by  povernment 
itself.  Vice  President  HumphreV  remarked 
recently  :  "The  Federal  Oovemment  can  help; 
it  can  stimulate  .and  supplement;  but  In  the 
last  analysis  the  key  is  to  be  found  in  the 
private  sector."  .-^nd  in  actual  practice  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  some  of  America's  leaditi-' 
bankers  and  businessmen,  including  Phil.i- 
delphians.  go  regularly  to  Washington  'cr 
informal  talks  at  the  highest  level.  In  art- 
dltion  here  In  our  own  city  informal  meet- 
ings are  currently  uiklng  place  between  the 
city  government  and  representatives  of  t:.e 
business  community. 

All  of  this  is  valuable  and  adds  to  tlia 
impressive  list  of  projects  and  organiz.-.- 
tlons— that  vou  are  quite  familiar  with- 
in which  Philadelphia  businessmen  .are  ;  1- 
readv  working  actively  with  governmeii:. 
Business  has  contributed  much  to  the  well- 
being  of  Philadelphia  and  its  citizens.  It  c;'.;i 
contribute  more  and  a  still  wider  range  of 
dialogue  and  understanding  is  needed. 

The  efforts  of  business  to  alleviate  poor 
living  conditions  and  unemployment  have 
not  gone  unappreciated.  Whitney  Young.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  recently  paid  tribtUe  to  the  bu.si- 
ness  community's  contribution,  and  voice;! 
confidence  in  its  goodwill  and  ability. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  at  present  only 
a  small  minoritv  of  the  blacks  can  afford 
what  the  average  white  family  enjoys.  As 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  pointed  out 
when  he  spoke  here  at  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce luncheon  over  two  years  ago.  the 
median  income  of  the  Negro  family  in  thn 
country  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  wh;ie 
family.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  tliat  ti.e 
unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  is  inore  than 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  whites. 

The  fault  lies  in  the  system,  and  the  blacl:3 
don't  like  their  lot  any  more  than  we  would 
like  it.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  who  are 
allergic  to  work,  like  some  white  people  I 
know.  But  the  great  majority  want  to  work, 
anu  work  hard,  at  any  job  that  pays  a  de- 
cent v.-age.  Dr.  King  called  for  a  massive  Job- 
training  program  to  get  these  "hard  core" 
unemployed  off  the  relief  rolls  and  into  the 
main  stre.im  of  American  life.  At  this  min- 
ute, jobs  for  skilled  labor  are  going  begging; 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  want-ad  section 
of  the  daily  papers.  .American  business  needs 


many    more    qualified    people.    How    to    get 

^^^A^Mark  Twain  said.  "Training  Is  every- 
thine  The  peach  was  once  a  bitter  almond. 
Caulinower  is  nothing  but  cabbage  with  a 
rolleee  education." 

one  of  the  shining  examples  of  business 
.,nd  government  getting  behind  the  job- 
Irainlng  idea  Is  the  Reverend  Leon  Sulli- 
van's opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter organized  here  in  Philadelphia  5  or  6 
vears  ago  "OIC  "  programs  are  now  set  up 
in'  over  60  cities  and  have  become  the  most 
ractical  and  successful  undertaking  dedl- 
rated  to  a  frontal  attack  on  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  that  working 
closely  with  The  Rev.  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan 
since  the  inception  of  "OIC"  has  been  not 
only  a  privilege  but  also  a  challenging  and 
most  exciting  experience. 

In  ways  other  than  job-training,  the  Phil- 
adelphia business  community  already  has 
made  some  interesting  advances.  The  Job 
Loan  corporation  with  a  S2  million  loan  pool 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Philadelphia  Cleanng 
House  banks  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Negro  community  launch  new  business  \'en- 
tures  and  expand  those  already  existing.  The 
Loan  Corporation  has  been  swamped  with  ap- 
niicatlons.  Not  everyone  who  applies  gets  a 
loan  of  course:  but  If  the  applicant  shows 
initiative,  intelligent  planning  and  sotne 
basic  knowledge  of  financial  principles,  he 
does  get  it.  together  v^lth  free  counsel  in 
matters  such  us  bookkeeping,  legal  and  busi- 
ness practices. 

Once   again   I   would   like   to   refer   to   the 
Rev    Sullivan,  who  recently  said.  "The  day 
must  come  when  the  Negro  must  not  only  go 
to  another  man's  factory  for  a  job.  but  must 
build  the  factories  for  others."  The  Job  Loan 
Corporation   goes  a  long  way  in  that  direc- 
Uon   The  interest  in  it  shown  by  Negro  small 
businessmen  directly  belies.  I  think,  a  state- 
ment made  bv  another  Negro  minister,  and 
I  quote    "Whites  don't  know  how  to  talk  to 
blacks     and    blacks  won't  speak   to  whites. 
Whites  are  beginning  to  show  that  they  do 
know  how  to  talk  very  practically  to  blacks. 
and  blacks  are  glad  to  talk  to  whites  when 
the   whites  show   understanding   and   a   sin- 
cere interest  in  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

As  most  of   you   know.  Philadelphia  busi- 
ness recently  agreed  to  provide  $1  million  to 
i.iunch    a    coalition    of    active    young    Negro 
leaders  upon  ;.  program  of  self-initiated  eco- 
nomic projects  aimed  at  the  full  spectrum  of 
ghetto   ills,   including   housing,  jobs,  educa- 
tion   and  health  services.  This  project  indi- 
cates  the   degree   of   interest  of   business   in 
turning  problems  into  opportunities.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  this  effort  is  de- 
signed to  compliment  the  very  fine  programs 
already  in  effect  which  have  similar  goals- 
such   as   National    AUiance   of   Businessmen, 
Urban  League,  the  Mayors  Manpower  Com- 
mission   and  others.  However,  much  more  is 
needed   Let  us  alwavs  remember  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words— and  let  both  our 
words  and  our  actions  be  such  that  Phila- 
delphia will  be  a  city  that  other  cities  will 
emulate. 

Consideration  must  be  given  not  only  to 
the  ghetto  but  to  the  part  which  business 
siiould  plav  in  advancing  the  total  dally 
hie  of  a  big  urban  community.  It  runs  the 
whole  gamut— from  art  museums  and  sym- 
phony orchesuas  to  hospitals  and  schools; 
from  labor  uruons  to  unemployment;  from 
garbage  dlspoeai  to  air  and  water  pollution: 
from  mass  transportation  and  expanded  air- 
port facilities  to  further  improvement  and 
modernization  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
And  so  it  goes! 

In  all  of  this,  gcod  communications  be- 
•ween  people,  and  particularly  between  busi- 
ness and  government,  are  an  absolute 
•must"— for  only  in  this  way  can  there  be 
a  common  understanding— and  thus  a  basis 
for   joint  action,   regarding    the   needs   and 


aspirations  of  business,  of  government,  and 
of  the  common  weal. 

Tlie  more  I  see  of  the  misery  and  misfor- 
tune in  this  world,  the  more  I  lun  convinced 
that  most  of  it  springs  from  a  lack  of  com- 
munication. I  have  never  believed  that  peo- 
ple are  fundamentally  cruel  or  callous;  they 
are  btisy.  preoccupied  perhaps,  worried,  or 
even  downright  afraid;  but  these  attitudes 
usually  can  be  traced  to  a  failure  to  compre- 
hend what  Is  in  the  other  person's  mind  and 

Understanding  and  cooperation  are  at  the 
core  of  all  successful  human  endeavor,  it 
is  only  through  these  means  that  o"""  way 
of  life  as  a  democracy  can  be  preserved.  Only 
thus  can  the  hopes  and  Ideals  of  the  founders 
of  our  country  be  brought  to  fuller  realiza- 
tion for  the  generations  to  come. 

May  we  continue,  now  and  always,  to  work 
together  whole-heartedly  for  the  fulhUment 
of  our  goals  for  Philadelphia! 

Tliank  you! 


MUGGERS 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  New  York  Times  has  done  a 
distinct  service,  I  believe,  with  the  publi- 
cation of  an  article  in  today's  edition 
concerning  the  increasing  number  of  as- 
saults and  robberies  in  New  York  Citv. 

The  article's  conclusions  are  snocking. 
The  Times  concludes: 

The  average  mugger  .strikes  many  times  be- 
fore he  is  arrested. 

Even  when  arrested  and  convicted  he  will 
prowl  the  streets  again  in  a  relatively  short 

time. 

The  time  he  spends  behind  bars  is  un- 
likely to  furnish  him  with  meaningful  re- 
habilitation treatment. 

And  because  manv  crimes  are  not  reported 
at  all  the  statistics  probably  underestimate 
the  total  number  of  robberies  and  muggings 
that  occur  in  the  city.  A  survey  .  .  •  in°»- 
cated  that  about  50  percent  of  all  robberies 
are  never  reported  to  the  police. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  headlined  "Fear  of  Muggers 
Looms  Large  in  Public  Concern  Over 
Crime"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FEAR    OF    Muggers   Looms    Large    in    Public 

Concern  Over  Crime 

I  By  David  Bumham) 

Predatory,    often    .senselessly    savage,    the 

mugger  looms  as  the  most  menacing  figure 

in  the  pubhc  concern  over  crime. 

A  mugging  is  a  tvpe  of  robbery  that  in- 
volves a  physical  attack.  It  Is  a  crime  that  is 
reported  to  the  police  in  Manhattan  16.200 
times  each  year. 

Although  muggings  represent  only  a  1  Tac- 
tion of  all  serious  crimes  reported  to  the 
police,  the  mugger  exacts  a  high  toll  in  terms 
of  physical  and  mental  anguish  and  personal 
property  loss,  and  he  diminishes  the  quality 
of  life  in  a  Tearful  New  York. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  mug- 
ger his  habits  and  society's  attempts  to  deal 
with  him.  The  New  York  Times  studied  the 
court  records  of  the  136  persons  arrested  in 
100  cases  in  Manhattan  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1967  on  charges  of  assault  and 
robbery,  the  legal  charge  placed  against  most 

"^The  broad  conclusions  suggested  by  this 
statistical  study  and  by  an  examination  of 
pertinent  law  enforcement  records  are; 
The   average   mugger  strikes   many   times 

before  he  is  arrested.  -  ,  ^   v,    „■^^^ 

Even  when  arrested  and  convicted,  he  will 
prowl  the  streets  again  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 


The  time  he  spends  beWnd  bars  Is  unlikely 
to  furnish  him  with  meaningful  rehablUta- 
tlon  treatment. 

Despite  the  enormous  public  concern  over 
muggings,  the  mugger  is  a  rare  subject  of 
statistical  research.  Neither  the  courts  nor 
the  police,  for  example,  have  compiled  statis- 
tical information  about  the  mugger  because 
under  state  and  Federal  law  mugging  is  clas- 
sified as  a  kind  of  robbery  and  not  singled 
out  as  a  separate  crime. 

The  Timess  study  examined  the  first  !uu 
attacks  in  Manhattan  in  1967  that  resulted 
in  arresU  for  assault  and  robbery.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  study  was  .selected  to  permit  the 
cases  to  work  their  way  through  the  courts 
to  final  disposition.  The  specltlc  nndiugs  of 

'^liShy-twrper  cent  of  the  defendant, 
had  been  lU-rested  at  least  once  liefore  and 
46  per  cent  had  been  arrested  five  or  more 
times.  Because  details  about  a  man's  con- 
viction record  listed  on  the  police  arre.st 
sheet  is  considered  incomplete  by  lawyers  and 
researchers,  the  exact  percentage  of  lho.se  who 
had  been  convicted  of  previous  crimes  Is  not 
known.  The  arrest  statistics  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  half  of  the  defendants  had 
at  least  one  previous  conviction. 

initial  l>all  for  60  per  cent  of  the  suspected 
muggers  was  set  at  $2,000  or  higher,  high 
enough  .so  that  probably  well  over  half  the 
defendants  were  unable  to  make  necess.ary 
premium  pavments  and  be  released  immedi- 
ately Although  ball  is  sometimes  lowered  .at 
subsequent  hearings,  the  notations  of  such 
actions  are  erratic  enough  to  make  generali- 
zation difficult.  However,  the  widely  held  be- 
lief that  most  muggers  are  immediately  re- 
leased on  the  streets  by  the  courts  is  not 
supported  by  the  evidence. 

The  case  against  31  per  cent  of  the  de- 
fendants were  dismissed.  Though  the  records 
often  indicated  that  the  cases  were  dismissed 
at  the  request  of  the  assistant  district  at- 
torney the  reason  for  the  request  usually 
was  not  given.  Court  officials  say  a  major  rea- 
son for  the  dismissals  was  the  refusal  ol 
manv  victims  to  press  charges.  In  this  sense, 
police  complaint  that  law  enforcement  is 
hampered  by  the  public's  unwillingness  to 
cooperate  has  some  substance 

The  average  sentence  for  guilty  defendants 
was  slightly  more  than  a  year.  (Of  the  total 
62  per  cent  pleaded  guilty  and  7  per  cent 
were  tried,  with  half  of  them  being  con- 
victed). A  one-year  sentence  usually  means 
nine  months  in  prison,  because  of  time  off 
for  pood  behavior.  At  the  time  of  the  study, 
the  mandatory  sentence  for  first-degree  rob- 
bery, one  of  the  charges  placed  against  many 
of  the  defendants,  was  10  to  30  years.  The 
difference  between  the  actual  sentences  .'.nd 
the  sentence  required  by  law  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  lact  that  not  one  of  the  136 
defendants  was  convicted  of  the  crime  lor 
which  he  was  arrested. 

More  than  half  of  the  incidents  of  assau  t 
and  robberv-54  per  cent-occurred  in  iiall- 
wavs  elevators  sf.Urs  and  apartments,  ..nd 
thus  raised  questions  about  whether  police 
patrols  that  are  legally  restricted  to  the 
streets  and  i.arks  ran  adequately  protect  the 
public  from   this  kind  of  crime. 

At  least  20  per  cent  of  the  attacks  studied 
were  against  chronic  drunks  or  men  seeking 
the  company  of  prostitutes  or  homosexuals, 
victims  Who  by  their  habits  are  unusually 
vulnerable  to  being  mugged. 

LINKED     TO     NARCOTICS 

Much  public  discussion  has  attempted  to 
link  muggings  with  the  serious  narcotics 
problem  In  the  city.  The  court  records  studied 
did  not  indicate  how  many  of  the  136  de- 
fendants were  narcotics  addicts.  But  a  study 
published  last  week  by  the  New  York  Police 
Department  indicated  that  the  number  of 
addict  attackers  Is  far  less  than  Is  generally 
believed.  ^  . 

According  to  the  police,  only    <  4  per  cent 
of  all  those  perbons  arrested  for  robbery  in 
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1967  admitted  they  were  narcotics  users. 
Experts  believe  some  of  the  arrest«d  persons 
would  not  tell  the  police  ahout  their  nar- 
cotics habit,  they  believe  that  enough  do 
to  make  the  statistics  roughly  accurate. 

Tlie  problems  of  tlie  police  in  apprehending 
robbers  is  documented  in  the  1967  Statistical 
Report  of  the  New  York  Police  Department. 
Aceordlng  to  this  report,  only  one  robber  was 
arrested  for  every  six  robbery  complaints. 

And  because  many  crimes  are  not  reported 
at  all.  the  statistics  probably  underestimate 
the  total  number  of  robberies  and  muggings 
that  occur  in  the  city.  A  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, indicated  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
all  robberies  are  never  reported  to  the  po- 
lice. 

DETAn-S     OF     ATTACK 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  looking  at 
the  mugging  problem,  is  to  examine  In  de- 
tail one  of  the  100  cases  selected  for  the 
study. 

At  8: 15  P.M!  on  Saturday.  Feb.  4.  1967.  Mrs. 
Virginia  Haspel  (that  Is  not  her  real  name) 
A-alked  along  169th  Street  near  Broadway  In 
W.ishington  Heights.  It  was  a  cold,  cloudy 
evening. 

Suddenly,  a  youth  accosted  her  and  tried 
to  grab  trcr  purse.  Mrs.  Haspel  fought  back. 
In  the  struggle,  her  arm  and  leg  were  cut  by 
a  knife  held  by  the  assailant.  The  mugger 
yanked  the  purse  from  Mrs.  Haspel's  hand  and 
suirted  running. 

Mrs.  Haspel's  screams  attracted  a  patrol- 
man, who  chased  and  apprehended  the  youth. 
•Aho  was  20  years  old.  Tliat  night,  tie  was 
flngerprinted,  photographed  and  taken  to 
Night  Court,  where  he  was  held  on  $5,000 
ball.  The  complaint  t3rped  out  by  the  patrol- 
man at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hnspel  charged 
the  youth  with  assault  and  robbery,  both 
felony  charges. 

Three  days  later,  on  Feb.  7.  the  youth 
pleaded  guilty  to  assault  in  the  third  de- 
gree, a  misdemeanor  charge.  On  March  1  he 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison. 

TYPICAL    AND    tTNTYPICAt 

In  a  number  of  ways,  the  attack  on  Mrs. 
Haspel  and  the  way  in  which  the  court  dealt 
with  her  assaihuit  are  typical  of  the  manner 
In  which  New  York  City  is  now  dealing  with 
muggers.  In  other  ways,  it  Is  not. 

Most  of  the  muggings  examined,  for  ex- 
ample, were  similar  to  the  attack  on  Mrs. 
Haspel  In  that  they  were  committed  by  an 
individual  assailant.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
the  attacks  in  the  study  involved  a  single 
assailant,  the  others  by  two  or  more  persons. 
On  the  basis  of  the  study,  fears  of  roving 
gangs  responsible  for  most  of  Manhattan's 
muggings  are  not  supported  by  the  e\-idence. 

The  Initial  bail  se'-  for  Mrs.  Haspel's  mug- 
ger. $5,000.  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
set  for  most  persons  ;vrrested  for  assault  and 
robbery.  Judges  set  the  same  or  higher  ball 
for  only  25  per  cent  of  the  136  defendants 
In  the  study.  For  30  per  cent  of  the  defend- 
ants, the  bail  was  set  at  $1,000  or  lower.  Bail 
for  the  rest  of  the  defend.v^ts  fell  in  between 
these  two  figures,  with  the  largest  concen- 
tration at  S2.500.  Judges  are  permitted  wide 
discretion  in  the  setting  of  bail. 

C.\N'T    M.\KE    BAIL 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice,  25  per  cent  of  all  de- 
fendants here  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  the  necessary  premiums  when  bail  is 
set  at  $500,  about  45  per  cent  cannot  make 
bail  when  It  is  set  at  $1,500  and  63  per  cent 
cmnot  make  bail  when  it  is  set  at  $2,500. 

Thus  the  effect  of  initial  bail  is  likely  to 
keep  mugging  suspects  in  jail  even  though 
the  legal  purpose  of  bail  is  to  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  in  court. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Haspel's  assailant  had 
been  arrested  three  times  before  (once  for 
Intoxication,  once  for  auto  theft  and  once 
for  the  possession  of  burglar  tools)  also  was 
not  unusual. 


More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  defendants 
in  The  Times  uirvey  had  been  arrested  at 
least  once  before  and  40  per  cent  liad  previ- 
ously been  arrested  five  or  more  times. 
Though  many  of  these  arresto  were  for  such 
minor  charges  as  public  intoxication,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  defendants  had  previously  been 
arrested  for  more  serious  offenses,  such  as 
burglary  auH  robbery. 

The  number  and  seriousness  of  previous 
arrests  appeiired  to  Influence  the  ball  decl- 
sion.=i,  Those  with  no  previous  arrests  or  only 
a  few  minor  arrests  were  granted  the  lowest 
bail  while  judges  tended  to  require  higher 
ball  for  those  with  more  serious  records. 

SIXTY-TWO     PERCENT     PLEAD     Ct'ILTY 

The  decision  of  the  defendant  in  the  Has- 
pel ca.se.  on  the  advice  of  a  Legal  Aid  lawyer, 
to  plead  guilty  to  assault  (one  of  the  lesser 
charges  placed  against  him  at  the  time  of  his 
arraignment  I  al-so  was  typical '*of  most  de- 
fendants in  the  study. 

In  62  per  cent  ol  the  cases  the  defendants 
were  permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  a  less 
serious  charge. 

Studies  done  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  President's  Ct>mmlsslon  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
indicate  that  judges,  prosecutors  and  nearly 
every  major  city  in  the  country  encourage  de- 
fendants to  plead  guilty  to  lesser  charges  by 
offering  them  the  Inducement  of  lighter 
sentences. 

This  Is  done,  according  to  these  studies, 
because  the  small  number  of  available  prose- 
cutors, judges  and  lavA'ers  would  be  unable 
to  handle  the  workload  if  more  ihan  a  hand- 
ful of  defendants  demanded  a  tlme-con- 
.sumlng  trial.  A  study  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission said  that  95.5  per  cent  of  all  convic- 
tions In  New  York  were  obtained  by  pleas  of 
guilty  rather  than  at  trials. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Correctional  Association  of  New  York,  Lester 
C.  Goodchild.  administrator  of  the  New  York 
Criminal  Court,  took  note  of  the  proportions 
of  the  problem  when  he  said  each  jtidge  in 
his  court  processed  more  than  58.000  cases  in 
1967. 

MANY     TRAFFIC     CASES 

Many  of  these  cases,  however,  involved 
traffic  summonses,  which  require  very  little 
court  time.  According  to  an  earlier  report  by 
the  Criminal  Court,  each  of  the  city's  crimi- 
nal judges  handled  about  23  nontrafflc  cases 
each  working  day  during  1966.  With  arraign- 
ment, bail  and  other  hearings,  almost  all 
cases  will  involve  more  than  one  appearance 
before  a  judge. 

Donald  J.  Newman,  a  professor  at  the 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  .\lbany,  and  a  leading 
authority  on  plea  bargaining,  said  he  be- 
lieved that  while  plea  bargaining  was  neces- 
sary, it  had  three  major  dangers. 

"One  is  that  the  very  dangerous  recidivist 
I  Incorrigible  criminal]  escapes  long  control — 
he  gets  off  too  easily."  Professor  Newman  said. 
"The  other  Is  that  the  person  who  may  be 
Innocent  pler.ds  guilty  rather  than  face  the 
chance  of  gettting  | jailed]  for  a  long  time." 

Professor  Newman  said  the  third  danger 
was  that  the  plea-bargaining  system  often 
resulted  in  the  defendant  going  to  a  short- 
term  jail  rather  than  to  a  prison  "and  that 
to  the  extent  there  is  any  rehabilitation  and 
treatment,  it  is  not  in  our  jails." 

FEW    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

Just  how  little  rehabilitation  is  offered  In 
the  jails — the  penal  institutions  that  usually 
hold  muggers  imprisoned  for  a  year  or  less — 
was  suggested  in  a  recent  national  survey  of 
correctional  agencies  by  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinqutncy.  According  to  this 
siurvey,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  jail  em- 
ployes are  social  workers,  psychologists,  psy- 
chiatrists and  teachers. 

In  the  Times's  survey,  many  of  the  136  per- 
sons originally  charged  with  assault  and 
robbery  were  indicted  on  felony  charges  of 
first-degree    robbery    and    assault    and   were 


later  permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  petit  lar- 
ceny and  assault  In  the  third  degree,  both 
misdemeanors. 

In  only  7  per  cent  of  the  coses  was  the 
matter  of  guilt  or  innocence  decided  by  trii'.l. 
Of  these,  slightly  less  than  half  the  defend- 
ants were  found  not  guilty.  The  retmiinder. 
after  being  arrested  for  assault  and  robbery, 
were  indicted  for  petit  larcency  and  third- 
degree  assault,  found  guilty  and  given  a  \a- 
riety  of  sentences  ranging  from  a  suspendt-d 
sentence  to  four  months. 

The  six-month  jail  sentence  given  to  Mrs 
Haspel's  mugger  w.os  typical  of  the  lower 
court  that  sentenced  him.  Those  who  were 
either  found  guilty  or  pleaded  guilty  in  the 
Criminal  Court  received  an  average  sentence 
of  5.6  months. 

In  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  in 
theory  at  least  handles  more  serious  inci- 
dents, such  iis  a  mugging  in  which  the  vic- 
tim was  slashed  by  a  knife,  the  average  mini- 
mum sentence  was  18  months.  The  combined 
average  sentence,  using  the  minimum  aver- 
age of  the  upper  court,  was  12.4  months. 

MO=>T     GET    TIME     OFF 

This  does  not  mean  that  those  sentenced 
to  a  year  will  serve  a  year.  Anyone  sentencpd 
to  six  months  or  more  before  Septembrr 
1967,  was  eligible  for  and  usually  received  a 
third  of  his  time  off  for  good  behavior. 

Last  Sept.  1  New  York  State's  new  pennl 
law  went  into  effect.  The  law.  designed  '> 
simplify  and  improve  the  old  statute,  was 
drafted  by  the  State  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Penal  Law  and  Criminal  Code  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Leglslattire  after  sever^^l 
years  of  debate. 

Under  the  new  penal  law,  a  persdh  found 
guilty  of  first-degree  robbery,  typical  charge 
placed  against  a  mugger,  could  be  sentenced 
to- from  1  to  2  years  in  prison. 

However.  Richard  Denzer,  staff  director  if 
the  commission,  does  not  believe  the  pennl 
law  changes  have  meant  any  significant  al- 
teration in  the  length  of  sentences  given  to 
persons  arrested  for  assault  and  robbery. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary  has 
suggested  the  enormity  of  the  over-all  prob- 
lem facing  the  agencies  of  criminal  justice 
in  dealing  v^-lth  criminals: 

"Our  problem  as  police  officers  is  that  v.-e 
arrest  the  same  person  again  and  again  fcr 
robbery,  we  arrest  the  same  person  again  and 
again  for  burglary,  we  arrest  the  same  person 
again  and  again  for  pushing  narcotics. 

"Until  such  a  time  that  society  general:;.-, 
not  the  police  alone,  have  a  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  repeated  offenders,  we 
are  constantly  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  increased  crime  and  assaults 
against  the  person." 

MINIMAL     ACCOMrLISIIMENTS 

Presiding  Justice  Bernard  Botein  of  t'.io 
Appellate  Division's  First  Judicial  Depart- 
ment said  in  an  interview  that  because  of  the 
resources  given  the  system  of  criminal  justice 
are  inadequate,  "its  accomplishments  iire 
minimal. " 

"We  pay  a  lot  more  Up  service  to  the  ide.\ 
of  rehabilitation  and  deterrence  and  ine 
safety  of  the  individual  citizen  than  •^e 
actually  seem  to  deliver.  "  he  said. 

Justice  Botein  is  supporting  a  bill  now  \:\ 
Albany  that  would  increase  the  number  (i 
Criminal  Court  judges  In  the  city  from  .3 
to  'j8  and  increase  the  number  of  Supreme 
Court  jtistices  in   the  city  from  89  to   V12. 

Because  Democratic  and  Republican  lead- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  divide  this  rich 
source  of  patronage,  the  bill  has  been  bottled 
up  in  the  Legislature  for  a  number  of  years, 
althcugh  last  week  a  "general  understand- 
ing" was  reported  to  have  been  reached  on 
the  creation  of  new  judgeships. 

But  Frank  Remington,  a  professor  of  law 
r.t  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  leading 
legal  researcher,  believes  that  "increasing  the 
number  of  judges  isn't  the  only  answer." 

"With  a  few  exceptions,"  he  said,  "there 
are  no  court   systems  in  the  country  that 


have  responded  to  the  enormous  challenge 
facing  them.  Much  talk  has  been  spent  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  crime.  But  talk  is 
easy  Getting  at  the  real  problems  of  crim- 
inal courts  in  the  big  cities,  finding  some 
way  of  dealing  with  Individuals,  Is  going  to 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  leadership, 
innovative  research  and  money." 


OPPOSITION  TO  A  SURTAX  ON 
INCOME 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'giiiia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  liie  Record  a  transcript 
of  questions  'w.'hicii  were  asked  of  me  dur- 
ing a  TV  interview  wliicli  was  iilmed  on 
May  15,  1968,  together  witli  my  answers 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  op  Senator  Byrd's  Television 
Interview,  May   15,  1968 
Question.   Senator,   what   is   your  position 
on  the  bin  providing  for  an  income  tax  sur- 
charge and  a  $6  bilUon  reduction  in  Federal 
spending? 

Answer.  Well.  I  voted  against  the  bill  when 
It  passed  the  Senate  and  I  expect  lo  vote 
against  the  conference  report  when  It  comes 
back  to  the  Senate.  I  am  against  any  Increase 
In  taxes  until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cuts  back  on  nonessential  spending 
and  wasteful  programs. 

Question.  Well,  the  bill  provides  for  a  $6 
billion  reduction,  what's  your  objection  to 
that? 

Answer  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  a  selective  manner.  For  exam- 
ple, I  would  like  to  see  the  moon  shot  pro- 
gram cut  back.  I  think  we  ought  to  cut  back 
drasticallv  on  foreign  aid  programs.  1  believe 
that  most  of  our  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents in  Western  Europe  should  be 
brought  home.  This  would  constitute  a  great 
savings.  So.  these  are  selective  cuts,  which  I 
would  institute. 

Now,  the  $6  billion  reduction  which  was 
provided  by  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen-- 
ate  would  make  cuts  in  are.as  which  would 
h-urt  mv  State.  For  example,  the  highway  pro- 
gram could  be  cut  back  and  many  pubUc 
works  projects,  such  as  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Res- 
ervoir East  Lvnn.  Burnsville.  and  Beech  Fork 
Resen-oirs  could  be  cut  back  or  even  stopped 
completely. 

\nd  then  there  are  other  programs  v.'hich 
might  be  cut  back.  For  example,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  hospital  construction,  aid 
to  education,  urban  renewal.  FHA  loans.  SBA 
loans,  and  VA  loans,  and  so  en.  I  think  these 
constitute  the  \'.Tong  places  in  which  to  in- 
stitute reductions.  They  would  hurt  my  peo- 
ple and  for  this  reason,  as  I  say.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  and  will  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

Question.  Senator  Byrd.  what  are  the 
chances  of  passage  cf  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  .Streets  Act?  And  just  v.hat 
l3  vour  position  on  the  bill? 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  the  bill  wUl  pass 
the  Senate.  There  have  been  some  amend- 
ments already  to  the  measure  and  there  will 
likely  be  more.  I  think.  In  the  overall.  It  Is  a 
good" piece  of  legislation. 

It  Is  sickening  to  look  at  the  proliferation 
in  crime  that  has  occurred  since  1960.  Now 
the  figures  for  1967  have  not  yet  been  fully 
processed  but  according  to  FBI  projections, 
crime  will  have  increased  88":  over  what  it 
was  in  19G0.  The  population  increase  was 
jun  10%.  So,  crime  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
ten  times  faster,  or  at  least  nine  times  fMter. 
than  is  the  population.  So  I  think  rome  leg- 
islation is  needed. 

Now  this  legislation  would  provide  for 
grants  to  be  given  to  the  States  for  the  Im- 
provement of  law  enforcement.  It  would  also 


proh.lblt    wire    Upplng    and    electronic    sur- 
veillance  except  by  duly  authorl7.ed  offlcers 
of  the  law.  acting  on  specific  cases  Involving 
major  crime,  and  acUng  under  a  court  order. 
It  would  also  seek  to  prevent  firearms  from 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  not 
legally  eligible  to  possess  them,  such  as  juve- 
niles, "criminals,  and  persons  who  are  men- 
tally Incompetent    And  finally,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly.  It  would  jirovlde  for  the 
admlssibllltv  of  confessions,  when   they  are 
voluntarily  "made,  into  evidence   This  would 
be  left  up  to  the  trial  judge  and  to  the  jury. 
I  think  that  during  the  past  low  years  we 
have  seen  decisions  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  which  have  hurt  law 
enforcement  and  handculTed  the  police.  And 
this  has  emboldened  the  criminal.  And  this 
legislation,  if  this  provision  Is  enacted,  ■will 
restore  equity  Into  the  balance  and  i)rotect 
society  and  allow  the  police  to  enforce  the 
law  and,  I  think,  inhibit  the  criminal  from 
his  profession. 

iNTERVtEWi  R.  Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Yirf:inia.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  followini;  items: 

A  stoiT  from  today's  Wa.shinston  Star 
entitled -Leaders  Meet  on  Capitol  Hill 
Dtnnon.strp-tions" : 

An  article  in  today's  Vv^a.shinBton  Star 
entitled  "Transit  Afzency  Steps  Into 
Union  Company  Row"; 

A  column  by  David  Lawrence,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star,  entitled  "Wash- 
inpton's  Reisn  of  Terror":  and 

An  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Poor  City  Rolls  Rise  to  1,500." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  St.ir 

May  20.  19681 
M.\RCiiERS  Map  Protest  Rallies— Leaders 
Meet  on  Capitol  Hill  Demonstration — 
BoLLiNC  Is  Mentioned  as  Second  Camp- 
site AS  POOR  Pole  Into  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
worked  into  the  early  morning  hours  today 
on  plans  for  the  fir.st  ma.ss  demonstraUons 
by  their  followers,  who  now  number  about 
2.500  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  critical  housing  shortage  at  the  Res- 
urrecUon  Citv  campsite  on  The  Mall  was 
e.ased  temporarilv  by  a  Sunday  of  feverish 
construction  activity  by  volunteers.  The  ac- 
tivity by  volunteers.  The  population  of  the 
camp  nearly  doubled  yesterday,  and  some 
2.000  campaigners  are  now  housed  in  the 
plvwood  huts. 

But  with  an  additional  3.000  demonstra- 
tors expected  before  the  end  of  next  week, 
it  became  clear  that  an  additional  campsite 
would  be  necessary.  About  400  marchers  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  at  Resurrection 
City  are  being  put  at  15  nearby  Virginia 
churches,  where  they  will  stay  until 
Wednesday. 

anacostia  .mentioned 
A  possible  second  campground  that  has 
be«-n  mentioned  Is  Boiling  Field  In  Anacostia, 
although  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abcrnathy 
said  the  loaders  would  prefer  something 
closer  to  the  Capitol  Hill  and  downtown 
targets  of  the  march's  lobbying  efforts. 

Abernathy,  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  returned  to 
Washington  vestcrdav  from  a  nationwide 
fund  raising  tour.  He  presided  at  the  strategy 
meeting  In  the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel  in  the  1400 
block  of  Belmont  Street  NW. 

The  meeting  lasted  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  Participants  would  not  reveal  immedi- 


ately what  came  out  of  the  meeting  except  to 
say   that    "some   Important   decisions"   were 

made. 

involved  in  the  discussion  were;  Bayard 
Rusttn,  director  of  the  A.  riilllp  Randolph 
Institute  and  an  organl/.er  C)f  ihe  march  on 
Wa.shlngton  in  1963;  the  Rev.  Wvalt  Tre 
Walker,  former  Southern  Christian  l^ador- 
'hlp  Conference  aide  and  now  urban  allalrs 
adlvser  to  New  York  Gov  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller; Norma  Hill,  a  Rustin  assistant;  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Young,  executive  vice  president 
of  SCLC:  Anthonv  Henry,  a  director  of  the 
campaign;  the  Re"v.  Jesse  Jackson,  imttnnal 
dirof  tor  of  Operation  Breadbasket,  a  i,elecUve 
buying  adjunct  of  SCLC;  and  the  Rev.  James 
Bevel  an  aide  to  Abernathy. 

HILL  ArrivrriES  planned 
It  was  indicated  that  SCLC  staff  members 
would  continue  discussions  today   although 
nr.stin  and  Hill  were  reported  on  their  way 
back  to  New  York. 

Young  said  the  pToup  would  begin  some 
kind  (.f  activities  en  C„pltol  Hill  this  week. 
He  .said  he  wasn't  concerned  about  the 
ban  en  large  demonstrations  at  the  Capitol 
because  House  Speaker  John  McCormack. 
D-Mass..  "has  promised  to  i>roioct  the  dem- 
onstrators' right  to  petition." 

"We  might  march  to  the  Capitol."  Young 
^ald  "and  then  break  Into  smaller  groups 
and  have  the  dcmonslrat.=rs  go  visit  Ihclr 
own  congressmen. 

"When  v.e  move,  we  will  move."  he  added. 
The  Sunday  afternoon  rainstorm  caused 
the  leaders  at  the  campsite  to  call  off  an  un- 
scheduled demonstration  that  was  planned 
as  a  parade  from  the  Uncoln  Memorial  area  ■ 
to  the  Capitol  and  back. 

FACE   SEVERAL    PRODLLMS 

Under  the  permit  granted  by  the  Nat!0»al 
Park  Service,  only  3.000  demonstrBtors  can 
stav  in  the  campsite  by  the  Refiecting  Pool, 
and  this  number  appears  likely  t->  be  reached 
in  a  matter  of  davs  as  construction  contin-- 
ues  and  caravans  roll  Into  the  city  from  all 
directions. 

Housing  is  not  the  only  problem  faced  by 
the  SCLC  leaders.  But  leaders  voiced  opti- 
mism about  the  financial  squeeze  the  cam- 
paign is  in.  and  discounted  speculation  that 
their  control  of  the  protest  will  be  made 
harde-  bv  the  growing  number  of  militant 
youths  among  the  latest  contingents  to 
arrive. 

Volunteers  worked  all  day  Sunday  and  into 
the  evening  putting  together  the  A-lrame 
structures,  which  now  number  about  5(X). 
Buses  shuttled  between  The  Mall  and  the 
Washington  Coliseum  throughout  the  day, 
bringing  over  the  1 .000  marchers  of  the  Mid- 
west contingent  who  had  been  housed  in 
the  sport-s  arena  .Saturday  night. 

The  Rev.  James  Groppl,  the  militant 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  led  months  of 
open  housing  marches  in  Milwaukee,  was 
with  this  group. 

littered  with  rubbish 
After  the  marchers  were  taken  from  the 
Coliseum  to  the  campsite.  It  was  reported 
that  the  building  was  littered  with  rubbish. 
.Ml  official  said  lockers  containing  soft  drinks 
and  beer  had  been  rifled. 

The  arrival  of  Abernatliy  and  the  other 
"top  brass"  of  the  campaign  appeared  lo 
buoy  up  the  spirits  of  Resurrection  City 
rcMdents.  "Now  well  get  down  l:)  business, 
was  the  foeling  expressed  by  more  than  enc 
demonstrator. 

During  last  week's  delay  and  confusion  as 
the  campaign  faced  a  financial  crisis  and 
construction  lagged  at  the  camp,  several  of 
the  demonstrators  were  heard  complaining 
that  they  came  to  demonstrate  and  not  sit 
around  In  some  church  basement  waiting 
tor  housing. 

V.'hen  asked  about  the  hou.sing  problem. 
Young  said  that  if  people  need  housing  and 
there  is  land  available,  "we  will  use  it." 
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He  added  that  he  wasn't  concerned  about 

opposition  from  Congress  if  the  demonstra- 
tors attempt  to  move  onto  neighboring  park- 
Ia,nd  because  "Congress  has  to  operate  on  its 
own  logic." 

Standing  at  the  muddy  camixsite  that  had 
Seen  hit  by  a  rough  nilnstorm  earlier  in 
the  day.  Young  refused  to  be  concerned 
about  reports  that  tough  milit,^nt  gangs 
from  Memphis.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  had 
taken  over  the  city. 

He  said  SCLC  had  brought  nviny  different 
people  from  vastly  different  places  and  back- 
grounds and  over  the  next  two  days  would 
begin  trjins  to  build  a  community. 

"We  have  to  mold  the  people  into  one  dis- 
ciplined, nonviolent  fighting  unit."  he  ex- 
plained. 

In  an  interview  at  National  Airport.  Aber- 
nathy  also  discounted  reports  that  young 
militants  were  attempting  to  seize  control  of 
Re.surrectlon  City. 

■The  last  report  I  received  was  that  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  were  serving  as  mar- 
.shals  ."ind  wer^  helping  keep  things  under 
conprol,"  he  .said. 

■Abernalhy  also  discounted  reports  that, the 
c.impaign  was  experiencing  severe  financial 
difflculiles. 

Therels'no  crisis."  he  said.  "We  still  need 
funds,  of  course,  and  welcome  more  contri- 
butions. But  I  would  say  we  have  cleared  up 
our  problems.'" 

THOUS.\NDS     OF     StClITSEER-S 

Tlie  rain,  which  dispelled  fears  that  the 
shelters  would  leak  or  blowdown.  also  de- 
layed the  construction  and  soaked  piles  of 
clothing  and  shoes  that  had  come  into  the 
sit«  from  early  m  the  day. 

The  storm  also  added  to  the  general  traffic 
tieup  along  Independence  Avenue  and 
around  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as  sightseers 
came  out  by  the  thousands  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  city. 

In  various  cities  around  the  'country. 
groups  of  demonstrators  were  poised  for 
the  move  on  Washington. 

Three  busloads  scheduled  to  leave  Buffalo. 
NY  .  last  night  were  held  back  when  the 
leaders  were  itjformed  that  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  capital.  Revised  plans  call  for 
up  to  400  persons — 10  busloads — to  leave 
Buffalo  May  29  for  .irnval  in  time  for  the  Me- 
morial Day  mass  demonstration. 

RALLY    IN    DENVER 

In  Denver.  520  members  of  the  campaign's 
western  contingent  held  a  rally  on  the  steps 
of  the  State  Capitol  yesterday.  Bernard  La- 
fayette, national  coordinator  for  the  cam- 
paign, told  the  Negroes.  Mexlcan-Ainericans 
and  Indians  making  up  the  group  that  they 
are  going  to  W.tshlngton  "to  demand  pay- 
ment of  a  bad  check  the  government  issued" 
on  civil  rights  legislation. 

Buses  from  3an  Antonio.  D.illas  and  Okla- 
homa ai-e  scheduled  to  join  the  Denver  cara- 
van in  K.insas  City,  and  the  combined  con- 
tingent is  expected  to  arrive  ;n  Washington 
on  Friday. 

A  Pacific  Northwest  caravan  reached  Bis- 
marck. N.D..  yesterday  in  two  buses.  Most  of 
the  party  were  from  Washington  and  Oregon 
cities,  but  they  were  joined  by  two  white 
persons  and  15  Indians  at  Missoula.  Mont. 
A  third  busload  of  15  to  20  North  Dakotans 
joined  the  caravan  at  its  departure  for  Wash- 
ington today.  Most  of  them  were  Indians 
from  Fort  Berthold.  who  want  to  press 
claims  against  the  federal  government. 

RE.^CTION    IS    MIXED 

Reaction  to  the  campaign  continued  to  be 
mixed. 

Senate  Democratic  Whip  Russell  Long  said 
yesterday  he  would  not  knvickle  under  to 
"threats"  by  the  poor  people. 

Referring  to  Abernathy.  leader  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  the  city.  Long  said: 

If  he  wants  me  to  vote  for  something  on 
the  threat  of  burning  Washington  down, 
then  let  him  burn  it  down."  The  Louisiana 


Senator  then  said,  "If  the  Preslient  and  the 
federal  government  are  not  disposed  to  carry 
out  the  law.  then  maybe  they  ought  to  burn 
it  down  and  move  the  capital  to  some  state." 

Long's  remarks  were  made  on  the  CBS 
television  and  radio  program.  Face  the  Na- 
tion. He  emphasized  he  would  be  willing  to 
listen  to  the  poor  people  so  long  as  they 
obEerv"ed  the  law  and  petitioned  Congress 
peaceably. 

Long  noted  that  Abernathy  had  stated  that 
the  SCLC  would  remain  nonviolent  during 
the  campaign  to  persuade  Congress  to  do 
more  for  poor  people.  Long  also  noted  that 
Abernathy  said  the  SCLC  could  not  be 
blamed  if  other  groups  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  became  violent. 

Meanwhile  the  demonstration  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  Gov.  Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
who  said  in  a  television  interview  that  he 
looked  upon  it  "as  a  new  imaginative  way  of 
creating  a  lobby,  to  bring  attention  to  con- 
gressmen they  have  a  problem,  they  want 
help." 

"Tlie  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
meeting  in  Washington,  also  endorsed  the 
march  and  pledged  a  $1,000  contribution. 

[From  the  Washineton  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

May  20.  1968| 
'^R.^N.SIT   Agency   Steps   in   in   Union.   Com- 

p.\NV  Row — .\TU  Local  Orders  Night  Bt'S 

Drivers     Not    To     C.^RRY     Change     After 

6:30  PM. 

(By  Lee  Flon 

Tlie  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  today  said  it  was  stepping  into 
the  dispute  between  the  D.C.  Transit  system 
and  the  bus  drivers'  union,  which  had  or- 
dered its  members  to  refuse  to  carry  money 
to  make  change  on  night  runs. 

The  executive  board  and  the  officers  of 
Local  689  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
met  in  emergency  session  yesterday  and  late 
in  the  day  issued  the  order  for  drivers  to 
refuse  to  carry  chSnge  after  6:30  p.m. 

The  union  said  a  requirement  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  drivers  carry  money  to  make 
change  provides  "bait"  that  attracts  robbers. 

George  Avery,  chairman  of  the  transit  com- 
mission, said  he  had  been  working  with  the 
District  to  help  get  extra  police  protection 
for  the  drivers.  Avery  said  his  commission 
was  directly  involved  because  the  crisis 
might  restilt  in  a  slowdown  of  service  tonight 
in  some  form  of  crisis  affecting  transporta- 
tion. 

range  of  authority 

The  transit  commission  regulates  bus 
routes  and  service  requirements  and  estab- 
lishes the  level  of  bvis  fares.  Its  authority 
over  the  drivers  is  not  as  strong  as  over  the 
company,  but  .^very  may  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  compromise,  or  his  staff  may  be  able  to 
develop  some  alternatives  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. 

For  several  months  the  rate  of  holdups  of 
DC.  Transit  buses  has  been  increasing.  Last 
Friday  bus  driver  John  E,  Talley  died  of  gun- 
shot wounds  received  in  a  holdup  of  his  bus 
near  Dupont  Circle, 

Services  for  Talley  were  -scheduled  today  at 
Ager  Road  Methodist  Church,  Hyattsville, 
with  burial  in  the  National  Memorial  Park 
cemetery  in  Falls  Church,  Va, 

George  W,  Apperson,  president  of  Local  689, 
said  his  drivers  were  planning  to  pull  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road  for  a  60-  or  90-second 
observance  of  the  funeral, 

App)erson  said  he  and  other  union  officials 
would  be  attending  the  funeral  and  then 
would  go  to  DC,  Transit  divisional  offices 
to  back  up  the  drivers  on  the  union  decision 
to  stop  carrying  bus  company  money  after 
6:30  p. m, 

Apperson  said  that  between  30  and  350 
buses  and  men  are  involved  in  the  night 
service.  He  said  no  meeting  was  scheduled 
between  DC.  Transit  and  the  union  officials. 
The  bus  company  has  been  active  for 
several  months  in  trying  to  get  more  police 


protection  for  its  drivers.  However,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  company  said  it  was  impossible 
for  the  company  to  accept  the  proix)sal  by 
the  union  that  its  men  not  carry  change  for 
passengers. 

Tlie  spokesman  said  that  this  would  nie,in 
a  large  number  of  passengers  could  get  on 
the  bus  at  night  and  ride  free  by  merely 
claiming  they  had  only  a  large  bill. 

The  bus  company  has  been  in  a  series  of 
disputes  with  local  organizations  and  the 
ir.insit  commission  for  the  past  several  years, 
v."ith  the  company  saying  it  does  not  make 
enough  revenue. 

extensive  audit 
The   transit   commission   earlier   this   year 
said  it  agreed  that  the  bus  company  needed 
higher  fares  after  an  extensive  audit  of  com- 
pany books, 

Apperson  said  the  bus  company's  latest 
decision  to  insist  that  drivers  carry  change 
was  "made  with  the  sole  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  company's  profits  in  that  the  bus 
company  made  it  clear  that  it  was  alarmed 
over  the  ix>ssibility  that  a  few  passengers 
might  ride  the  buses  free  of  charge," 

Apperson  said  the  union's  decision  wa.s 
made  so  that  it  would  be  "clear  that  there 
no  longer  will  be  any  money  in  the  driver's 
po.ssession  and  thus  eliminate  the  money 
motive  as  a  reason  for  holding  tip  our  bus 
driver  members." 

The  union  has  made  several  suggestions  to 
the  bus  company  to  help  protect  the  drivers, 
and  has  asked  for  $50,000  in  felonious  assault 
insurance  protection  for  each  driver,  but  the 
company  has  rejected  each  suggestion  be- 
cause it  would  cost  money,  Apperson  said. 

The  bus  company's  position  is  that  if  a 
driver  wants  to  work,  he  will  have  to  carry 
money  to  make  change  for  his  passengers. 
The  bus  company  so  tar  has  remained  silent 
about  its  plans  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem tonight. 

Washington's      Reign    op   Terror" 
(By   David   LawTence) 

A  reign  of  terror  prevails  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  States.  Drivers  of  buses  are  afraid 
to  work  at  night  because  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  robbers.  At- 
tempts to  steal  the  money  collected  from  pas- 
senger fares  have  produced  234  incidents  thua 
far  this  year. 

The  police  force  is  inadequate.  Business- 
men are  dismayed.  Tourists  are  reluctant  to 
come  to  the  national  capital.  Residents  of 
the  city  are  scared  to  go  out  on  the  streets 
at  night.  Theaters  and  movies  have  smaller 
audiences.  Owners  of  parking  lots  are  par- 
ticularly apprehensive.  Two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  "the  park  and  shop"  organization 
unanimotisly  signed  a  letter  to  the  President 
and  Congress  which  was  published  in  a  page 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  Friday.  I'. 
said  in  part: 

"This  nation  has  borne  the  allegedly  .spon- 
taneous rape  of  its  cities  with  restraint  and 
patience  beyond  ordinary  understanding,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  now  on 
Washington,  and  with  a  clear  understandins? 
that  the  approaching  events  will  not  be  spon- 
taneous. An  aura  of  uncertainty  and  personal 
insecurity,  a  growing  smog  of  fear  hangs  over 
this,  the  national  capital.  It  is  not  just  an- 
other city.  It  belongs  to  all  Americans,  and 
all  Americans  are  watching  .... 

"Will  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  nation  provide  an  over- 
whelming deterrent  to  violence?  Will  they 
provide  visible  police  and  troops  sufficient  to 
discourage  the  criminal  few  from  acts  which 
unfortunately  and  unjustly  are  often  blamed 
on  the  innocent  majority  of  one  segment  oi 
our  whole  people?  .  . . 

"We  ask  for  a  deterrent  to  destruction,  not 
only  a  promise  of  control  after  it  has 
started  .... 

"If  sufficient  police  are  patrolling  this  city, 
are  seen  in  large  enough  concentrations  and 
numbers,  and  are  known  to  be  authorized  to 


enforce  the  law  with  all  means  necessary, 
serious  rioting,  arson  and  looting  will  never 
have  the  chance  to  begin.  If  sufficient  police 
uie  unavailable,  there  are  in  the  area  of 
Washington  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief more  than  sufficient  troops 
to  provide  the  necessary  show  of  force.  It 
would  seem  preferable  to  show  force  before, 
rathe-  than  to  have  to  u=e  It  afterwards." 
"  The  police  in  Washington  i.re  so  busy 
w'atchlng  the  encampments  where  3.000 
•"demonstrators"  are  to  .-pend  30  days  that 
there  are  not  cnoucih  patrolmen  to  protect 
people  on  the  streets  and  prevent  the  wave 
of  looting  and  arson  which  has  been  going 

"  Although  the  population  of  this  city  is 
more  than  800,000,  the  police  number  only 
3  000  Troops  can  help  temporarily,  but  a 
larger  force  is  really  necessary.  It  cost  the 
federal  government  55,375,400  to  deploy 
troops  across  the  nation  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  brought 
en  "demonstrations"  which  gave  criminals 
a  chance  to  start  fires  and  rob  stores  Prop- 
ertv  losses  in  Washington  alone  were  13  niil- 
Uon  and  amounted  to  much  more  across  the 

country. 

When  bus  drivers  are  fearful  about  rpcr- 
"ting  at  night,  and  the  transit  company  has 
U  require  passengers  to  carry  the  exact 
change  so  that  the  cash  box  can  be  kept 
locked,  it  certainly  indicates  that  the  gov- 
erning authorities  are  lax  and  that  not 
enough  policemen  have  been  utilized  to  deter 
acts  of  crime. 

During  such  periods  of  disorder,     demon- 
strations'   of   anv   kind   should   not  be   per- 
mitted.  There    are   enough    halls   and   audi- 
toriums for  free  speech  to  be  exercised  fully. 
"Demonstrations"     and     mass     gatherings 
could  be  lorbiddcn  by  city  ordinances  every- 
where until  such  time  as  an  adequate  force 
cr   troops  has  been  provided  to  aflord  pro- 
tection   Its  an  expensive  way   to  r.s.?ure  re- 
spect for  law  and   <  rder.   but  it  would  cost 
far  less  in  lives  and  property  damage  than 
bringing  In  soldiers  alter  the  riots  r.nd  van- 
dalism have  occurred. 

Disorder,  meanwhile,  is  sweeping  the  na- 
tion Members  of  college  faculties  and  stu- 
dents who  ,'5hou!d  know  better  are  joining 
in  the  deliberate  creation  of  conditions  of 
disorder.  All  this  is  happening  because  fed- 
eral state  and  citv  governments  are  afraid 
of  the  so-called  "liberal "  vote  and  the  possl- 
biUty  that  Negro  voters  ■a'ill  be  likely  to  mis- 
construe the  mobilization  of  police  power 
as  somehow  rehited  to  the  controversies  over 
racial  discrimination. 

The  American  people,  however,  have  again 
and  again  in  a  national  election  held  the 
party  in  power  responsible  for  unfavorable 
conciitions. 

IFrom  the  W:.shint;ton  (DC)  Post.  M.iy  20. 
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Fcon  CrrY  Rclls  Rise  to  1  500— Ln.\DE.^s  Tlan 
First  Stp..\t-cy  T,".lks  Tod.-iY 
(By  Irna  J.Ioore  and  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
The  ranks  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
twelled  to  at  least  1500  at  their  West  Potomac 
Park   encampniPiit   List   night   as   Campaign 
leaders  pr.?pared  for  their  liist  tt.-.itegy  ses- 
sion on  demonstrations  today. 

Construction  of  plywood  and  plastic  Ehel- 
ters,  which  had  boj-ged  down  late  last  week, 
picked  up  over  the  weekend,  allowing  nun- 
dreds  of  campaigners  waiting  at  the  W  ;Eh- 
ington  Coliseum  and  at  churches  in  Prince 
Georees  County  to  move  in. 

Ne^irly  400  shelters  were  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  day.  filling  r.i'ach  of  the  lo-acre 
"Resurrection  City." 

The  entrance  to  the  city  became  mcreas- 
Inglv  congested  ns  more  campaigners  arrived, 
and"  weekend  tourists  laid  curiosity  seekers 
niingied  around  the  snow  fence  serving  as  a 
citv  tjoundary. 

Brief  but  heavy  showers  yesterday  after- 
noon sent  people  running  for  cover  and 
turned  the  dusty  campsite  into  a  quagmire. 


march    r^LI.ED    OFF 

A  planned  march  from  the  site  e.^stwa^d  to 
the  Capitol  was  called  off.  It  was  not  clesr 
how  many  persons  were  going  to  participate 
or  whether  they  Intended  to  go  on  the  Capi- 
tol grounds. 

Most  D.C.  policemen  workhig  the  8  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  ahift  were  held  over  in  anticipation 
of  the  march  but  were  rclc:iFed  at  6  p.m. 

Though  leaders  will  liold  their  first  strategy 
session  "^t odav  at  Resurrection  City,  tlie  Rev. 
Andrew  Young,  executive  \ice  president  ol 
the  Canipaign-.-=ponsoring  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  said  he  did  not  favor 
starting  demonstrations  early  this  week. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  SCLC 
president  and  head  of  the  Campaign,  arrived 
here  from  Atlanta  about  5  p.m.  yesterday  and 
Joined  other  SCLC  staff  members  in  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel,  1451  Belmont 

St.  nw.  _  ,,     „ 

With  several  Campaign  conti.igents  still  on 
the  road  or  waiting  in  Washington  suburban 
areas  to  join  the  encampment,  a  total  of  5,000 
participants  Is  expected  by  later  this  week. 

LI.MITED   TO    3,000 

The  Interior  Department  permit  for  the 
use  of  West  Potomac  Park  provides  lor  occu- 
iriiicy  for  only  3,000  persons, 
'  At  a  press  conference  yesterday.  Mr, 
Young  repeated  the  SCLC  response  to  ques- 
tions about  acquiring  more  i'ark  space  for 
the  overflow:  when  the  t:me  comes,  "well 
just  claim  it,"  witlvout  seeking  a  pcmui  from 
officials. 

But  at  an  earlier  press  briefing  yesterday, 
Tom  Offenljurger,  chief  of  SCLC  Information 
olticer.  s.ud  the  search  for  an  additional 
campsite  "mav  include"  negotiating  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Interior  Department, 

Nciihcr  spokesman  would  say  what  sites 
thev  are  considering, 

Mr  Yoimt;  said  the  Campaign  is  "doing  ex- 
tremeiy  well"  so  far,  "especially  in  view  of  all 
the  contingency  factors." 


Not  all  of  the  marchers  who  came  over  to 
the  campsite  from  the  Coliseum  found  a 
place  to  .'=tav  :.l  Resurrection  City,  By  6  p.m. 
about  100  of  the  Midwest  marchers  were 
camped  under  a  large  tent,  waiting  lor  the 
rain  to  stop  and  construction  of  more  units 
to   continue, 

Cleveland  Hcnrv.  a  lO-ycar-old  from  Mur,- 
kefon  Hel"hts.  Mich.,  wlio  came  In  with  the 
Midwest  caravan,  said  the  proup  liad  ))ccn 
freer  to  leave  the  Colseum  'because  we  ve 
been  on  the  road  for  12  days  and  we  waiii.d 
to  get  in  here  and  .'tart  living." 

About  15  members  of  the  Midwest  cr.rav.m 
planned  to  U'lvc  Resurrection  City  and  i -- 
turn  home  i.>nlghl.  One  of  the  inar,:lu"rs. 
Howard  Wrli;ht.  23.  of  Milwaukee,  ,sald  vIk 
I'roup  was  Ic  iving  "fnr  various  personal  rea- 
sons "  He  planned  to  return  with  them  \<> 
take  his  linal  exams  at  Marquette  University 
m  Milwaukee, 

About  700  members  of  the  Northeast 
cMitinqcnt,  who  J  pent  baturJay  night  ;il 
fhurches  in  Prince  Georte's  County,  c.mc 
into  Resurrection  City  yesterday. 

The  Southern  contingent.  450  to  .-^00 
;  -.r  .nt.'.  left  r.lchmoiid  to  spend  l.^l  night  I'l 
lo  churches  in  suburban  Virginia. 

Caravans  from  San  Fmnci.sco.  Los  An- 
relcs.  San  Antonio,  Tex  ,  and  Seattle,  W".sh., 
were  expected  to  arrive  l;iter  this  week. 

Ye.sterduv,  several  Independent  persons  .-.nd 
families  arrived  at  Resurrection  City  In  their 
ovn  cars. 

In  another  development.  "New  York  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Ruckeleller  endorsed  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  as  a  new.  imaginative 
way  of  creating  a  lobby"  for  the  poor. 

Alsi.  the  Amer.cans  for  Democratic  Actl<;n 
gave  lUn  formal  endorsement  to  the  Cam- 
paign and  contr  100  to  It. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 


CITES    MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

He  Cited  lack  of  donations  and  coordina- 
tion of  travel  arrangements  as  among  the 
major  proijlcms.  Getting  persons  organized  at 
the  West  Potomac  encampment,  he  said,  "was 
onlv  short  of  a  miracle." 

•fhough  the  Campaign  has  not  entered  Into 
the  demonstration  pha..e.  it  already  can 
claim  tome  accompliEhments.  he  said. 

"It  has  gotten  cvervone  in  America  t.alking 
about  poverty  the  v  ay  t.iey  never  did  beioi-e." 

he  said. 

Composition  vl  the  encampment  now  ap- 
pears to  be  an  even  br.lance  of  f  imihes  on 
the  one  hand  and  Independent  yout)is,  many 
of  them  from  urban  gangs,  on  the  other. 
Most  participants  are  Negroes. 

MORE    FAMlLn:S 

Oflenburgcr  said  a  greater  number  cl  fam- 
ilies and  non-Negro  participants  will  r^rrive 
with  contingents  from  the  West  Coast.  He 
said  youths  were  deliberately  included  m  the 
early  arrivals  to  help  with  construction  ol 
Resurrection  City. 

Among  the  panrs  roprT-sn'cd  in  the  :uy 
f,rc  the  Black^ione  Rangers  >f  Chica-jo.  the 
Invaders  of  Memphis  and  a  group  c.llcd 
Hell's  Black  Cobras. 

A  "roup  called  fne  'Commr.ndos."  ycung 
i:eTo  men  who  termed  a  .-upport  corps  for 
Father  James  E.  Groppi's  fair-housine;  dcin- 
onstrations  in  Milwaukes.  Wis.,  is  als  >  ri  the 

"rather  Groppi  led  a  £,in:;ing.  l.an".i- clapping 
Mass  for  about  70  per.-.cni^  in  the  V.-a^hiiigton 
Coliseum  vcsicrcr.y  morning.  Som?  fcOO  cam- 
palgner.3  from  the  Midrcst  rpent  Sa.uro.iy 
night  in  the  Coliseum  on  hastily  furnished 
cots  Food,  mostly  fruit,  dou^hnu'.s  rnd 
':an(;wichcs.  were  distributed  to  ihem. 

Harry  G  Lvnn,  owner  of  the  ColiLe-.un  at 
3rd  and  M  Streets  nw.,  nv.-.Cc  the  builuing 
available  at  no  cost  after  District  Lullding 
officials  asked  him  to  help  out. 


i.s 


Mr.   AIANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
there  further  inorning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morn:ns  busincs.V?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


O'vnilEUS     CRIME     CONTROL     .^^^ 
'  SAFE    STREETS    ACT    OF    1907 
i^Ir  ^If^KSFlELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinisiicd 
business  be  laid  before  the  Genalc. 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bJl 
will  bo  stated  by  title. 

Th'''  EiLL  Clckk.  a  bill  ■  S.  017 »  to  aisint 
STt-;  and  local  j^ovcnments  in  reducm': 
the  incidence  of  crime,  lo  incrG?.?c-  tl-^c  c(- 
fectivencis.  fairness,  nnd  coord-ir.fon 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  .lusiicc 
.sy.stcms  at  all  levels  of  government.  ?nd 
for  other  i^ui-noscs. 

Tl^e  PRESIDIIIG  OFFICER.  Is  th"V2 
objection  to  the  iiresent  considcri:t:i;n 
of  the  bill?  ,      ^ 

There  bein.;;  no  objection,  t.ne  £ennt3 
jv-ccc^dcd  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
su-  "cst  liic  f.bscncc  of  a  ouoi'um. 

•rhe  PRESIDING  OlFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  iiroccedcd  to  call  the 

10^1  •  .     ^    , 

Mr.  TYDING3.  Mr.  F/es.t-cnt.  I  r.su 

u'lianimous  consent  liiat  the  order  for 

L'-e  Quorum  call  be  ic-cindcd. 

'    Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

obic-lion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

i'.lr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  himself? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  hour. 

I  rise  to  speak  against  title  II  of  Sen- 
ate 917  as  is  presently  retained  in  that 
measure  as  a  result  of  a  tie  vote  of  8  to  8 
of  the  Senate  JudiciaiT  Committee.  In 
other  words,  half  of  the  memtiers  of  the 
committee  voted  against  the  inclusion 
of  thai  title  in  the  bill.  I  was  one  of  those 
eight  who  voted  against  that  title  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  is  a  legislative 
proposal  wliich  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
a  law  enforcement  proposal.  In  fact,  it 
threatens  to  undermine  the  basic  con- 
stitutional system  under  which  this  coun- 
tr>'  has  grown  up  and  operated  for  almost 
two  centuries. 

Title  II  contains  several  .separate  pro- 
visions. Considered  separately,  each  of 
these  provisions  is.  I  believe,  subject  to 
the  gravest  constitutional  doubts.  Con- 
.^iciered  together,  the  provisions  of  title 
II  rank  among  the  most  serious  and  ex- 
tensive assaults  o^ainst  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciaiT  in  the  history  o|  our 
Nation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
would  oven-ule.  by  legislative  act  rather 
than  constitutional  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
c^^e.  and  in  the  Mallory  case,  and  in  the 
Wade  case.  The  effect  would  be  to  per- 
mit Federal  criminal  suspects  to  be  ques- 
tioned indefinitely  before  they  are  pre- 
.<;ented  to  a  committing  magistrate,  and 
leave  each  State  free  to  adopt  any  rule  it 
might  consider  desirable,  with  regard  to 
the  .safeguards  necessary  to  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  an  accused  to  re- 
mam  silent  under  the  historic  fifth 
amendment. 

It  would  ovemile  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Wade  case  by  leaving  the 
States  free  to  admit  eye  witness  testi- 
mony, regardless  of  whether  it  was  se- 
cured by  even  the  most  unfair  procedural 
conduct. 

Title  n  would  suspend  the  writ  ot 
habeas  corpus,  that  great  writ,  for  those 
State  prisoners  for  whom  there  is  no 
other  effective  means  to  vindicate  their 
r-.ehts  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ur.ited  States. 

Proponents  of  title  II  urge  that  it 
should  be  enacted  to  assist  in  the  battle 
against  crime.  I  challenge  that  assertion, 
Mr.  President. 

Title  II  is  not  a  law  enforcement  meas- 
ure. If  title  II  were  enacted,  the  chaos 
which  would  surround  law  enforcement 
procedure  would  be  devastating.  Law  en- 
forcement in  this  country  would  be  in  a 
state  of  confusion  for  at  least  3  or  4 
years,  until  another  case  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court.  During  that  time  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  title  II  provision 
would  be  tested  in  court.  Ultimately,  vast 
numbers  of  arrests  which  may  have  been 
made  in  reliance  on  title  II  would  be  in- 
validated by  the  Court.  At  that  point  re- 
trials would,  in  many  cases,  be  impossible. 
Witnesses  would  have  died.  Memories 
would  have  faded.  Convicted  criminals 
could  be  released.  This  would  be  a  tragic 
situation. 


The  enactment  of  title  11  will  not  gen- 
crate,  in  my  judgment,  respect  for  the 
law,  because  many  of  the  provisions  in 
title  n.  if  not  all,  are  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  statutoi-y  enactment 
rather  than  constitutional  amendment. 
Tills  act,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
legal.  Moreover,  the  abolition  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  to  review  the 
voluntariness  of  confessions  in  State 
court  proceedings  can  only  generate 
many,  many  different  definitions  of  the 
term  "voluntary."  Nonuniformity  in  the 
application  of  fundamental  Federal 
rights  can  only  generate  cynicism  toward 
that  l)elief  which  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberty,  the  iiile  of  law. 

Finally,  the  rep>eal  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus jurisdiction  is.  in  effect,  eliminating 
the  only  remedy  available  to  many  per- 
sons illegally  incarcerated. 

Federal  habeas  corpus  is  available  to 
State  prisoners  only  when  there  is  no 

remedy  in  the  State  courts 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  I  will  deliver 
my  speech.  Mr.  President,  and  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  engage  in  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Federal  habeas  corpus 
is  available  to  State  prisoners  only  when 
there  is  no  remedy  in  the  State  courts 
or  such  remedy  as  does  exist  is  clearly 
defective. 

Can  one  seriously  defend  the  propo- 
sition that  there  can  be  a  right  without 
a  remedy  to  enforce  the  right?  This  is 
the  argument  which  proponents  must 
make  to  overcome  what  clearly  is  their 
intent,  an  unconstitutional  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus,  a  great  writ,  a  writ  which 
was  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers here  and  overseas. 

Title  n  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue. 
It  should  not  divide  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. There  is  not  a  liberal  or  con- 
seiwative  position  on  this  issue. 

Thirty  yeare  ago.  in  this  Chamber,  a 
similar  assault  was  made  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  by  a  powerful  President  of  the 
United  States.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  dLstinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. Walter  George ;  my  father,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MaiTland,  Millard  Tj-dings; 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Vii-ginia,  Mr. 
Harrj-  Byrd :  and  others  fought  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  legis- 
lative effort  to  attack  the  judiciary  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  That  assault  was  the 
infamous  Couit-packing  plan.  A  few 
Senators  who  stood  firm  to  defeat  the 
attempt  to  destroy  our  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  and  weaken  the 
Federal  judiciary  are  still  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  circimistances  surrounding  that 
attempt  were  that  the  administration  of 
Pi-esident  Roosevelt,  and  some  of  his 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  were  not  happy 
with  a  number  of  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  under  the  decisions 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  They  were  de- 
cisions which  upset  certain  progressive 
administrative  proposals  made  in  the 
1930's.  Among  them  was  the  NRA.  AAA, 
and  other  acts.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  leadei-ship  in  the 


Congress  sought  to  change"  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  adding  a 
number  of  new  members  so  that  the 
President  would  have  a  majority,  in  a 
-sense,  and  thus  remove  the  delicate  bal- 
ance which  the  judiciary  then  held  over 
actions  of  the  legi-slative  and  executive  ^^ 
branches.  v 

Many  people  labeled  the  victory  when 
the  Court-packing  plan  was  defeated  a 
"conservative  victory."  It  was  not  that.  It 
was  a  victory  for  the  strength  and  the 
continued  viability  of  our  basic  institu- 
tions of  Government,  and  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  as  we  know  it,  with  our 
checks  and  balances. 

It  is  neccssaiT  to  defeat  title  II.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
was  necessary  to  defeat  the  Court- 
packing  plan.  Tills  is  neither  a  "liberal" 
battle  nor  a  "conservative"  battle.  The 
defeat  of  title  II  will  be  a  victory  for  our 
Constitution,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  It  will  bo  a  victory  for  govern- 
ment of  law  and  reason,  and  not  of  emo- 
tion and  the  passion  of  the  time. 

Basically,  there  are  two  different  ap- 
proaches embodied  in  title  II.  The  first 
is  a  frontal  substantive  assault  on  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  con- 
stitutional rights  and  police  interroga- 
tions in  lineups.  The  .second  is  a  "side- 
door"  jurisdictional  attack  on  the  same 
decisions,  and  on  the  .^reat  "writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Each  of  these  attacks  i'l 
equally  unwise  and  equally  invalid  imder 
our  Constitution. 

On  May  3  of  this  year,  in  this  Cliam- 
ber.  I  discussed  at  .some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  right  against  .self-incrimi- 
nation in  Anclo- American  law.  The  right 
against  self-incrimination,  under  our 
Constitution  and  the  Anglo-American 
law.  did  not  come  easily.  It  was  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  and  the  anguish  of 
our  ancesters.  On  May  3.  I  related  how 
the  infamous  Star  Chamber  under  the 
Stuarts  and  other  kings  of  the  British 
Isles  used  secret  interrogation  and  the 
methods  of  torture  to  extract  self- 
incnminating  statements  from  prisoners. 
I  related  how  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Cromwell's  Army  fought  for  and  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself. 
I  related  how  the  roots  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  go  even 
deeper,  even  to  Biblical  times.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  relates  than  when, 
following  the  Last  Supper  and  following 
the  accusation.  Christ  was  confronted  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  Pilate  attempted  to 
have  Christ  incriminate  Himself.  Christ 
responded,  according  to  the  Scriptures: 
Why  ask  ye  me?  Go  to  them  that  heard  me. 

This  historic  principle  against  self- 
incrimination  was  sparked  by  the  fright- 
ful tortures  and  deprivations  used  in  the 
Spani-sh  Inquisition  during  the  time  the 
New  World  was  being  developed.  It  wa^ 
carried  by  the  colonists  into  the  New- 
World,  and  when  the  American  Republic 
was  created  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
claimed, this  great  idea  was  enshrined 
in  the  fifth  amendment,  that  "no  person 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 

This  extensive  histoi-y  is  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  Miranda  case 
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was  decided.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it"  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  a  man 
.should  not  unwillingly  be  convicted  out 
of  his  own  mouth.  The  Supreme  Court, 
for  years,  tried  to  protect  this  ancr.'nt 
and  "sacred  right  of  our  Anglo- American 
'jurisprudence  by  the  rule  that  conlcs- 
•  ons  must  be  voluntary.  Their  cxpcn- 
!  nee   with    the   so-called   voluntariness 
tests  was  totally  unsatisfactoiy.  When 
an  accused  is  taken  into  cu.stody  and 
iield  incommunicado  for  a  long  period 
r.f  time,  without  the  benefit  of  counsel 
•ind  without  the  benefit  of  contact  with 
his  faniilv  and  friends,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  him  to  establish  wliethcr  or 
not  any  statement  was  voluntary,  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  abu.sc  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  confesfion.  and  whether  or 
not  he  was  fully  advised  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights. 

The  rules  of  procedure  set  down  in 
Miranda  were  designed  to  meet  this  need. 
Exclusion  of  the  confession  was  the  only 
remedy  available  to  the  Court.  The 
Miranda  case  requires:  The  defendant 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  a  right  to 
remain  silent  and  that  anything  he  says 
may  be  used  against  him:  the  defendant 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  the  right  to 
consult  with  a  lawyer  and  to  have  the 
lawyer  present  during  his  interrogation; 
the  defendant  must  be  advised  that  if  he 
cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will  be 
appointed  for  hir.i. 

No  one  can  seriously  suggest  that  any 
thing  less  than  these  procedural  require- 
ments is  adequate  to  protect  what  I  pre- 
sume we  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  long- 
standing constitutional  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  a  much  more 
tiexible  "voluntary  standard."  applied  as 
each  State  court  sees  fit.  no  reasonable 
man  can  seriously  suggest  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  admissibility  of  a  confession  in 
State  court  proceedings  is  anything  less 
than  an  open  invitation  for  the  State 
courts  to  ignore  the  Miranda  safeguards. 
With  regard  to  Federal  proceedings, 
there    is    a    similar    attempt    to    repeal 
Miranda  and  Mallory.  The  provisions  of 
section  3501  of  title  II  are  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  important  safeguards  erected 
in  those  decisions.  By  making  voluntari- 
ness the  sole  test,  title  II  can  only  lead  to 
chaos  and  confusion  and  place  a  huge 
additional  burden  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  greatest  sin  of  these  provisions  is 
that  they  are  worthless  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  They  are  a  cruel 
hoax  aimed  at  creating  the  illusion  of  a 
constitutional  right.  At  best,  they  provide 
substance  to  that  right  only  in  the  un- 
usual case   when   a   policeman   liresent 
during  the  interrogation  of  the  accused 
decides  to  testify  against  his  fellow  of- 
ficers. Without  the  presence  of  an  at- 
torney or  other  friend,  the  accu.sed  has 
no    opportunity    to    rebut    exculpatory 
police  testimony. 

However,  of  far  more  importance  to  us 
today,  as  we  work  on  S.  917,  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  is  the  fact  that  title  II  is  a 
great  disservice  to  the  police  and  to  law 
enforcement  efforts,  because  of  the  im- 
certainty  as  to  what  each  police  officer 
must  do,  and  what  he  may  not  do,  when 
he  makes  an  arrest. 


The  legality  of  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual law  officer  will  depend  on  what 
:  ome  unknown  judge  and  juiy  may  even- 
tually decide  and  upon  wiiat  State  he 
happens  to  be  in  at  the  time  the  arrc-st 
is  made.  ^       , 

Finally,  the  f.iilurc  to  provide  clear 
rnd  I  CSV  to  follow  procedures  for  proper 
polica  conduct  v.  ill  nuiltii)ly  the  oppor- 
tunities for  nntounded  char,:es  of  illeual 
loiice  conduct  and  police  l)rutalily. 

Tlio  Supreme  Court  made  it  quite  clcra- 
in  its  Miranda  t.pinion  that  its  holding 
v.as  firmlv  n  rounded  in  the  Constitution. 
Ill  b:lh  the  briefs  r.nd  oral  aruuraent.  the 
Couit  was  expressly  requested  to  with- 
hold deci.sion  until  lenslative  bodies 
;.ctcd  upon  the  i  .nie.  The  C^-urt  lei^hcd 
to  liiC  ariumicnt.i  presented  ii'i  briefs  and 
orally. 

Conr.-ess   and    ll:e   StatfS  are   Srce   lo   de- 
•  c'l.p  Ihcir  CAVii  .saie;;uartls  for  the  privilege. 
o  long  .T^  thev  are  fully  .'ts  cltective  iis  tlio.se 
vks-riDeU  I  in  vhe  Court's  holUing  |  in  inform- 
in;.'  accused  persons  of  their  right  of  silence 
uifu  In  alfoiding  a  continuous  opportunity  to 
exercise  it.  In  any  event,  however,  the  issues 
ireseulcU   :  re   of   constittitional   dimensions 
and  must  he  determined  by  the  courts.  The 
iidmiEsiiJililv  of  a  statement  iu  the  face  of  a 
claim  that  it  was  obtained  in  violation  of  tlie 
Urfcnaaut"s  constitutional  nchts  i.-  an  i.ssue 
V\r  resoHition  of  which  has  long  since  been 
tnidcrtak.en  bv  this  Court.  .  .  .  Judicial  .-olu- 
l.ons.  ti  problems  of  constitutional   dlmen- 
j  on  have  evolved  decade  by  decide.  As  courts 
have  been  presented  with  the  need  to  enforce 
conslitutlonai  rights,  they  have  found  means 
(  f  doins  so.  That  was  our  responsibility  when 
Escobrdo  v.as  before  us  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility today.   WUrre  rights  secured   by  the 
Constitiitiari  arc  involved,  there  can  be  no 
rule    making    or    legislation     ithich     tvould 
abrogate  them.  (Emphasis  added.)   384  U.S.. 
al490  4'Jl.  '^ 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  legis* 
lation  pending  before  us  in  title  II  is  an 
attempt  to  do  by  statute  that  which 
clearly  can  only  'oe  done  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  to  throw  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  this  country  into 
turmoil  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  can  proceed  v.ithout  reference  to  the 
.safeguards  for  individuals  in  Miranda 
would  do  them  a  great  disservice. 

If  we  seek  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
let  us  amend  it:  but  let  us  not  try  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  an  illegal  act 
of  Congress  which  clearly,  when  it 
reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  over- 
ruled. 

The  Court's  invitation  in  Miranda  for 
legislatures  to  adopt  ""other  fully  effec- 
tive means''  to  protect  suspects  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  cannot  be  used  as  a  justification 
for  the  provisions  now  found  in  title  II. 
As  iust  stated,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
dilute  so  substantially  the  safeguards  for 
these  rights  as  to  constitute  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  right.  The  means  provided 
in  title  II  are  manifestly  less  effective 
than  the  safeguards  prescribed  m 
Miranda. 

I  reiterate  again  the  language  of  that 
decision: 

Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
are  involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  m;tkliig 
or  legislation  which  would  abrogate  them. 

VIRANDA  AND  MAt-LORY   IMPOSE  KG  VNDL'E  EtR- 
DEN   ON   EFFECTIVE   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Certainly  all  men  would  agree  that  a 
good  many  more  people  would  be  con- 


victed of  crimes  if.  ever>-  time  a  cnnio 
was  committed  the  sole  function  of  the 
l)ohce  was  to  to  upon  the  street  rrab 
tlMaJ'ii-st  man  who  came  along  raid  toi - 
ttu-e  him  until  he  coni-jsKed.  U'Jt  convic- 
tion.'^, rlonc  arc  not  v.hat  v.e  .'^cek,  v.e  co.<. 
oilv  to  convict  I'.c  i'.uilly  l,;.ng  ;;!rn.  cur 
Founding  Fathers  cn.slirincd  in  the  Bill  of 
i'rl'-l'is  ihe  r.nciciil  maxim.  Ntmo  i   i'C- 
1 1' ■• ;     •..  inn  ficciv-.trc.  In  the:  \  ord.s  of  lh\: 
iif'.h   rlr.r.ndracnt,   ro  i^cr.^on   ".shall  l.o 
coranrUud  in  ony  cr  ininal  c;::e  >o  be  n 
witness  :  i.-.inst  hlm.'^tH"."  This  piincuile 
lies  at  the  very  i.rtit  of  the  Ang'o-Anur- 
iciui  {cc  v.-i.tory  ."^.ystom  uf  cruninal  jus- 
tice.  It   r.viT.rnts  I'l?  beUel   Uiat   li.e 
.•iLp.tc  inu't  produce  rvidence  figaini.t  iii 
ind  ■  id'.r  1  bv  it;;  u'.vn  independent  labors, 
r  I  r.  r  i;-.a:i  by  li'ic  cruel,  though  ;.imple, 
t   iK'i  .it  of  compchhig  it  from  his  owii 
nioulii.  A:;  fair  James  Filzjames  Stcpiun 
conim(,mcd  :ilmo.>^t  a  century  ago: 

"11  Oift  !.■■  a  gie.'.t  <:cul  or  laziness  in  ii.  It  Is 
,.u-  5.u-i<:-.:nicr  to  tit  comfortably  in  ilie  shaoe 
riibbin-'  ro'l  pepper  in  tlie  [loor  (levil"s  c\<"S 
than  t,i  yy  about  in  the  s-un  hunting  tip  t'"'- 
dcncc. 

Fortv    vears    VRO.    Ju.-,tice    Brandeis 
iorccfuilv  answered  the  recurrent  argu- 
ment that  ihe  needs  of  law  enforcement 
c.utwci'.'li  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In 
0!mt.tead  against  United  Slates  he  said: 
Decency  ^ecurltv  and  liberty  i'hUe  ocmand 
that  f  overnment  oHiciait.  .shall  l)c  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  ure  cjm- 
m:  nus   to   tlie   citizen.   In   a  government  oi 
l.LWS    tKlslence   of    the   novernment    will    be 
imperiled    il     it    tails    to    observe    the    law 
scrupuiouFlv.  Our  Government  is  the  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher.  Kor  good  or  lor  HI. 
il  tc.iches  the  whole  people  by  its  example. 
Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  Government  be- 
comes a  l.iwbreaker.  it  breeds  contempt  lor 
liw-    il   invites  every  man   to  beojmc  a  l.iv/ 
tmio  himself;   it  invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
that  in  the  administration  of   the  crimin;.! 
law  the  end  justifies  the  nteans— 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  title  II 
seeks  to  do.  I  continue  to  read: 

would  bring  terrible  retribution.  Aeaintt 
that  pernicious  doctrine  this  Court  .sliould 
resolutely  set  its  face.  277  U'.S.  «8.  48. 
( 1928)    { dissenting  opinion  i 

Tliat  the  inrotections  provided  by  tli<! 
Miranda  case  will  not  hamper  law  en- 
forcement is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  these  rirotections  are  already 
made  available  to  criminal  suspects  by 
the    Federal    Byreau    of    Investigation. 
Over  the  vears  the  FBI  has  compiled  an 
exemplary   record   of   effective  law  en- 
forcement v.hile  advising  any  ^u'^jiect  ov 
arrested  jierson.  at  the  out.<?el  of  an  in- 
terview, that  he  is  not  reouircd  to  nia"<e 
a  statement,  that  any  statement  may  be 
u.sod  against  him  in  tourl.  that  he  may 
;,:cure  the  services  ot  ".^li  attorney  of  his 
choice  and.  more  recently,  liiat  he  has 
a  light  to  free  couiis.M  i!  he  i=.  unable  to 
pay    In  19v2.  J.  Edgar  HoDvcr.  Director 
(I  Lie  r'BI.  stated: 

law  enforcement,  however,  in  defeating 
the  crlniinal  must  maintain  inviolate  the 
historic  liberties  oi  the  Individual.  To  turn 
back  i!-e  criminal,  vet,  by  so  doing,  destroy 
The  dignity  of  the  individunl  would  be  a 
hollow  victory. 

We  can  have  the  Consmution.  the  Ix-st 
li;ws  in  the  land,  and  the  most  honcit  re- 
views by  courts— but  unless  the  law  enfori:  i- 
ment  profession  is  steeped  in  the  democratic 
tradition,  maiiitains  the  liighest  eihlci,  ^..d 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  himself? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  hour. 

I  rise  to  speak  against  title  II  of  Sen- 
ate 917  as  is  presently  retained  in  that 
measure  as  a  result  of  a  tie  vote  of  8  to  8 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
other  words,  half  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  voted  against  the  inclusion 
of  thai  title  in  the  bill.  I  was  one  of  those 
eight  who  voted  against  that  title  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  is  a  legislative 
proposal  which  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
a  law  enforcement  proposal.  In  fact,  it 
threatens  to  undermine  the  basic  con- 
stitutional system  under  which  this  coun- 
try has  grown  up  and  operated  for  almost 
two  centuries. 

Title  II  contains  several  separate  pro- 
visions. Considered  separately,  each  of 
these  provisions  is.  I  believe,  subject  to 
the  gravest  constitutional  doubts.  Con- 
.  idered  together,  the  provisions  of  title 
II  rank"  among  the  most  serious  and  ex- 
tensive assaults  ii^alnst  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Bnetly  stated,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
would  overrule,  by  legislative  act  rather 
than  constitutional  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
<  .we.  iuid  in  the  Mallory  case,  and  in  the 
\V<ule  case.  The  effect  would  be  to  per- 
mit Federal  criminal  suspects  to  be  ques- 
tioned indefinitely  before  they  are  pre- 
sented to  a  committing  magistrate,  and 
leave  each  State  free  to  adopt  any  rule  it 
might  consider  desirable,  with  regard  to 
the  safeguards  necessary  to  protect  the 
fimdamental  rights  of  an  accused  to  re- 
main .silent  under  the  historic  fifth 
u'lmendment. 

It  would  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Wade  case  by  leaving  the 
States  free  to  admit  eye  witness  testi- 
mor.y.  regardless  of  whether  it  was  se- 
cured by  even  the  most  unfair  procedural 
conduct. 

Title  II  would  suspend  the  writ  oT 
habeas  corpus,  that  great  writ,  for  those 
State  prisoners  for  whom  there  is  no 
other  effective  means  to  vindicate  their 
nehts  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'r.ited  States. 

Proponents  of  title  II  urge  that  it 
should  be  enacted  to  assist  in  the  battle 
against  crime.  I  challenge  that  assertion, 
Mr.  President. 

Title  II  is  not  a  law  enforcement  meas- 
ure. If  title  II  were  enacted,  the  chaos 
which  would  surround  law  enforcement 
procedure  would  be  devastating.  Law  en- 
forcement in  this  country  woiald  be  in  a 
state  of  confusion  for  at  least  3  or  4 
years,  until  another  case  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Difring  that  time  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  title  II  provision 
would  be  tested  in  court.  Ultimately,  vast 
numbers  of  arrests  which  may  have  been 
made  in  reliance  on  title  II  would  be  in- 
validated by  the  Court.  At  that  point  re- 
trials would,  in  many  cases,  be  impossible. 
Witnesses  would  have  died.  Memories 
-.vould  have  faded.  Convicted  criminals 
could  be  released.  This  would  be  a  tragic 
situation. 


The  enactment  of  title  II  will  not  gen- 
erate, in  my  judgment,  respect  for  the 
law,  because  many  of  the  provisions  in 
title  n,  if  not  all,  are  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  statutory  enactment 
rather  than  constitutional  amendment. 
Tills  act,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
legal.  Moreover,  the  abolition  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  to  review  the 
voluntariness  of  confessions  in  State 
court  proceedings  can  only  generate 
many,  many  different  definitions  of  the 
tenn  'voluntary."  Nonuniformity  in  the 
application  of  fundamental  Federal 
rights  can  only  generate  cynicism  toward 
that  belief  which  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberty,  the  rule  of  law. 

Finally,  the  repeal  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus jurisdiction  is.  in  effect,  eliminating 
the  only  remedy  available  to  many  per- 
sons illegally  incarcerated. 

Federal  habeas  corpus  is  available  to 
State  prisoners  only  when  there  is  no 

remedy  in  the  State  courts 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  I  will  deliver 
my  speech.  Mr.  President,  and  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  engage  in  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Federal  habeas  corpus 
is  available  to  State  prisoners  only  when 
there  is  no  remedy  in  the  State  courts 
or  such  remedy  as  does  exist  is  clearly 
defective. 

Can  one  seriously  defend  the  propo- 
sition that  there  can  be  a  right  without 
a  remedy  to  enforce  the  right?  This  is 
the  argument  which  proponents  must 
make  to  overcome  what  clearly  is  their 
intent,  an  unconstitutional  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus,  a  great  writ,  a  writ  which 
was  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers here  and  overseas. 

Title  II  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue. 
It  should  not  divide  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. There  is  not  a  liberal  or  con- 
servative position  on  this  issue. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  this  Chamber,  a 
similar  assault  was  made  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  by  a  powerful  President  of  the 
Uriited  States.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  dLstinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Walter  George;  my  father,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maiyland,  Millard  Tydiiigs; 
the  senior  Senator  from  'Virginia.  Mr. 
Harry  Byrd ;  and  others  fought  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  legis- 
lative effort  to  attack  the  judiciary  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  That  assault  was  the 
infamous  Court-packing  plan.  A  few- 
Senators  who  stood  firm  to  defeat  the 
attempt  to  destroy  our  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  and  weaken  the 
Federal  judiciary  are  still  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  circimistances  surrounding  that 
attempt  were  that  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  some  of  his 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  were  not  happy 
with  a  number  of  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  under  the  decisions 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  They  were  de- 
cisions which  upset  certain  progressive 
administrative  proposals  made  in  the 
1930's.  Among  them  was  the  NRA.  AAA, 
and  other  acts.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  leadership  in  the 


Congress  sought  to  change  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Uiilted  States  by  adding  a 
number  of  new  members  so  that  the 
President  would  have  a  majority,  in  a 
sense,  and  thus  remove  the  delicate  bal- 
ance which  the  judiciary  then  held  over 
actions  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

Many  people  labeled  the  victory  when 
the  Court-packing  plan  was  defeated  a 
"con.servative  victory."  It  was  not  that.  It 
was  a  victory  for  the  strength  and  the 
continued  viability  of  our  ba.sic  institu- 
tions of  Government,  and  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  as  we  know  it.  with  our 
checks  and  balances. 

It  is  necessaiT  to  defeat  title  II.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
was  nece.ssary  to  defeat  the  Court- 
imcking  plan.  This  is  neither  a  "liberar" 
battle  nor  a  "conservative  "  battle.  The 
defeat  of  title  II  will  be  a  victory  for  our 
Constitution,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  in  the  wLsdom  of  our  Pouncing 
Fathers.  It  will  be  a  victory  for  govern- 
ment of  law  and  reason,  and  not  of  emo- 
tion and  the  passion  of  the  time. 

Basically,  there  are  two  different  ap- 
proaches embodied  in  title  n.  The  first 
is  a  frontal  substantive  assault  on  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  con- 
.stitutional  rights  and  police  interroga- 
tions in  lineups.  The  second  is  a  "side- 
door"  jurisdictional  attack  on  the  same 
decisions,  and  on  the  great  "writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Each  of  these  attacks  is 
equally  unwise  and  equally  invalid  trndc 
our  Constitution. 

On  May  3  of  this  year,  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  discussed  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  right  against  .self-incrimi- 
nation in  Anglo-American  law.  The  right 
against  self-incrimination,  under  our 
Constitution  and  the  Anglo-American 
law.  did  not  come  easily.  It  was  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  and  the  anguish  of 
our  ancesters.  On  May  3.  I  related  how 
the  infamous  Star  Chamber  under  the 
Stuarts  and  other  kings  of  the  British 
Isles  used  secret  interrogation  and  the 
methods  of  torture  to  extract  self- 
incriminating  statements  from  prisoners. 
I  related  how  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Cromwell's  Army  fought  for  and  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself. 
I  related  how  the  roots  of  the  privilege 
against  .self-incrimination  go  even 
deeper,  even  to  Biblical  times.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  relates  than  when, 
following  the  Last  Supper  and  following 
the  accusation.  Christ  was  confronted  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  Pilate  attempted  to 
have  Christ  incriminate  Himself.  Christ 
responded,  according  to  the  Scriptures: 
Why  ask  ye  me?  Go  to  them  that  heard  me. 

This  historic  principle  against  sell- 
incriniination  was  sparked  by  the  fright- 
ful tortures  and  deprivations  used  in  the 
Spani.sh  Inquisition  during  the  time  the 
New  World  was  being  developed.  It  was 
carried  by  the  colonists  into  the  New 
World,  and  when  the  American  Republic 
was  created  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
claimed, this  great  idea  was  enshrined 
in  the  fifth  amendment,  that  "no  person 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 

This  extensive  histoi-y  is  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  Miranda  case 
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was  decided.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  a  man 
should  not  unwillingly  be  convicted  out 
uf  his  own  mouth.  The  Supreme  Court, 
for  vears,  tried  to  protect  this  ancient 
and  "sacred  right  of  our  Anglo-American 
jurisprudence  by  the  rule  that  confes- 
■  ■ons  must  be  volimtary.  Their  experi- 
ence   with    the    so-called    voluntaunrss 
tests  was  totally  un.satisfactory.  When 
an  accused   is  taken  into  custody  and 
held  incommunicado  for  a  long  jieriod 
of  time,  without  the  benefit  of  counsel 
and  without  the  benefit  of  contact  with 
ills  family  and  friends,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  Inm  to  e.stabli.sh  whether  or 
not  any  statement  was  voluntary,  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  abuse  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  conff.ssion,  and  v.hether  or 
not  he  was  fully  advised  of  his  con.sti- 
tiitional  rights. 

The  rules  of  procedure  set  down  in 
Miranda  were  des'gned  to  meet  this  need. 
Exclusion  of  the  confession  was  the  only 
remedy  available  to  the  Court.  The 
Miranda  case  requires:  The  defendant 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  a  right  to 
remain  silent  and  that  anything  he  says 
may  be  used  against  him:  the  defendant 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  the  right  to 
consult  with  a  lawver  and  to  have  the 
lawyer  present  during  his  interrogation; 
tiie  defendant  must  be  advised  that  if  he 
cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will  be 
appointed  for  him. 

No  one  can  seriously  suggest  that  any 
thing  less  than  these  procedural  require- 
ments is  adequate  to  protect  what  I  pre- 
sume we  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  long- 
standing constitutional  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  a  much  more 
nexible  "voluntary  standard."  apphed  as 
each  State  court  sees  fit.  no  reasonable 
man  can  seriously  suggest  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  admissibility  of  a  confession  in 
State  court  proceedings  is  anything  less 
tlian  an  open  invitation  for  the  State 
courts  to  ignore  the  Miranda  safeguards. 
With  regard  to  Federal   proceedings, 
there    is    a    similar    attempt    to    repeal 
Miranda  and  Mallory.  The  provisions  of 
.section  3501  of  title  II  are  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  important  safeguards  erected 
in  those  decisions.  By  making  voluntari- 
ness the  sole  test,  title  II  can  only  lead  to 
chaos  and  confusion  and  place  a  huge 
additional  burden  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  greatest  sin  of  these  provisions  is 
that  they  are  worthless  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  They  are  a  cruel 
hoax  aimed  at  creating  the  illusion  of  a 
constitutional  right.  At  best,  they  provide 
substance  to  that  right  only  in  the  un- 
usual case   v.hen   a   policeman  present 
during  the  interrogation  of  the  accused 
decides  to  testify  against  his  fellow  of- 
ficers. Without  the  presence  of  an  at- 
torney or  other  friend,  the  accused  has 
no    opportunity    to    rebut    exculpatory 
police  testimony. 

However,  of  far  more  importance  to  us 
today,  as  we  work  on  S.  917,  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  is  the  fact  that  title  II  is  a 
^  reat  disservice  to  the  police  and  to  law 
enforcement  efforts,  because  of  the  vm- 
certainty  as  to  what  each  pohce  officer 
must  do,  and  what  he  may  not  do,  when 
lie  makes  an  arrest. 


The  legality  of  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual law  officer  will  depend  on  what 
;  ome  unknown  judge  arrd  juiy  may  even- 
tually decide  and  upon  what  State  he 
liappens  to  be  in  at  the  time  the  nrrcst 
is  made. 

Finally,  the  f.iilure  to  provide  clear 
;-nd  easv  to  follow  procedures  for  proper 
ijolice  conduct  will  multiply  the  oppor- 
tunities foi-  unfounded  chariic.s  of  illei:al 
police  conduct  and  police  brutality. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  it  quite  clear 
in  its  Miranda  oiiinion  that  iis  holding 
was  firnilv  ftroundcd  in  the  Constitution. 
1:1  b:  th  the  briefs  and  oral  argument,  the 
Couit  was  cxprcr.slv  requested  to  with- 
hold deci:,ion  until  led.slativc  bodies 
pctcd  upon  the  i  .sue.  The  Court  reiJhcd 
to  the  argumenti  presented  in  briefs  and 
orally. 

CoiiR.-ess   and    l!ie   fctalts  are   Jrt-J   li  de- 
>  clip  their  o-.vii  safeguards  for  ihe  p-ivikge, 
r,T  long  a^  thev  nre  fnllv  ps  elTecUve  fs  f.iose 
cies,"rlbed  lin  the  Conrl's  holding?  |  m  inlorm- 
in-  ncc-iiscrt  persons  of  their  right  of  silence 
luui  in  affoidmg  a  continuous  opportunity  !■) 
cxpicisc  it.  In  any  event,  however,  tlic  isbues 
ires^ntc'd  :  re  of  c:institutional   dimensions 
and  must  he  cieiermined  by  the  courts.  The 
admlE^ihiUty  of  a  statement  lii  the  face  of  a 
claim  that  it  was  ohtaiued  In  violation  of  the 
defendant's  constitutional  richts  i.-  an  issue 
thn  resolution  of  which  has  long  since  been 
imdertakcn  bv  this  Court.  .  .  .  Judicial  solu- 
tions to  iircjblems  of  cimstitiitional   dimen- 
;  on  have  evolved  decade  hy  decade.  As  courts 
have  buT-n  prreentcd  with  the  need  to  enforce 
constitutional  rights,  they  have  found  means 
c,f  doina  so.  That  was  our  resix)n.sibility  when 
Lscobrilo  vias  before  us  and  it  Is  our  rcspon- 
!•  bility  todav.   Where  rights  scoi/rcd   b.i/  Ihe 
Connt'itiition  are  inioHcd.  there  can  he  no 
lulc    making    or    legislation     uhich     icojild 
abrogate  Ihcm.   (Emphasis  added.)    384  U.S.. 
at  490  491. 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  legis- 
lation pending  before  us  in  title  II  is  an 
attempt  to  do  by  statute  that  which 
clearly  can  only  'oe  done  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  to  throw  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  this  country  into 
turmoil  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  can  proceed  without  reference  to  the 
safeguards  for  individuals  in  Miranda 
would  do  them  a  great  disservice. 

If  we  seek  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
let  us  amend  it:  but  let  us  not  try  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  an  illegal  act 
of  Congress  which  clearly,  when  it 
reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  over- 
ruled. 

The  Court's  invitation  in  Miranda  for 
legislatures  to  adopt  "other  fully  effec- 
tive means"  to  protect  suspects  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  cannot  be  used  as  a  justification 
for  the  provisions  now  found  in  title  II. 
As  just  stated,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
dilute  so  substantially  the  safeguards  for 
these  rights  as  to  constitute  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  right.  The  means  provided 
in  title  II  are  manifestly  loss  elective 
than  the  safeguards  prescribed  in 
Miranda. 

I  reiterate  again  the  language  of  that 
decision : 

Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
are  involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  making 
or  legislation  which  would  abrogate  them. 

MIRANDA  AND  MALLORY  IMPOSE  NO  UNDUE  BUR- 
DEN ON    EFFECTIVE   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Certainly  all  men  would  agree  that  a 
good  many  more  people  would  be  con- 


victed of  crimes  if,  every  time  a  cnm? 
was  committed  the  sole  function  of  tii^ 
police  was  to  go  upon  the  street  i  tab 
the  first  man  who  came  nlonjf  r.nd  to.  - 
ture  him  until  he  confv.ssed.Oiut  convic  - 
tions  r.lonc  arc-  not  what  v,'e  h-^ek,  v.  c  .-eolc 
()  ilv  I.I  convict  I'lc  guilty  l.r.n?  r.MO.  our 
Foiindin-',  Fathers  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  r.nciciit  maxiri.  Nemo  i  ne- 
tur  r  '•!.  u'U  ccci.-nr.-.  In  the  \;ords  of  Ui: 
fifih  raii'ndracnt.  I'o  I'Civon  ".-.iiail  L2 
comnrlled  in  rny  criminal  c.fc  to  be  a 
witness  .'.t'.dnst  him.'^elf.'  This  pmicu/le 
lies  at  the  \c\y  I  :arl  ol  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican i  cc  )';tlory  .^vstem  ol  criminal  jus- 
tico.  it   r  "ir.Tnts  fd.-"   belief   iiu'.t  tiie 
M.f.tf  inu  t  prctlace  fvidcnce  .-igainut  i-n 
ind'-.  id'J  1  bv  its  own  iiuictjend^it  laboi  s. 
r  t'lcr  t;vt.\  by  the  crutl.  though  .simple, 
I    u  ,'i  .it  of  compeliMi;^  it  from  liis  own 
in;j  .tu.  A.i  fair  James  Fitzjames  Elcpiiai 
c  Jinm:atcd  nUnoit  a  cmtury  ago: 

Jheie  I.;  a  grc.it  deal  t.f  laziness  In  li.  ll  is 
i.i.-  i.ioii:;  .nu-r  to  Kit  conitoitably  in  tlie  shaoe 
robiJin:  rid  pepper  In  the  poor  devil's  cncs 
run  I  )  DO  about  In  the  t'.in  hunting  up  c.-l- 
deiice. 

Forty    years    t'go.    Ju.-^tice    BrundeJs 
fore-  fully  answered  the  recurrent  argu- 
niciit  that  the  needs  of  law  enforcement 
outwei'Th  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In 
Olmstcad  against  United  States  he  said: 
Decency,  sccurltv  and  liberty  alilvc  demand 
th.n  rovcrnment  olticial.s  sliall  lie  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are  com- 
mands  to   th-e  citizen.   In  a   government  oI 
1  iws    existence   of    the   ivjvernment   will    be 
imperiled    if    it    fails    to    observe    the    law 
scrupuiouslv.  Our  Government  Is  the  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  lor  111. 
it  teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  e.tample. 
Crime  Is  contagious.  If  the  Government  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  lor 
law   it  invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  it  Invites  nnarchy.  To  declare 
that  in  the  administration  ol  the  crlmin.il 
law  the  end  ju.stifies  \he  means— 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  title  II 
.soeks  to  do.  I  continue  to  read : 

would  bring  terrible  retribution.  Against 
that  pernicious  doctrine  this  Court  should 
resolutely  set  its  face.  277  U.S.  4M.  48u 
(1928)    ( di-ssenting  opinion). 

Tliat  the  protections  provided  by  th(? 
Miranda  case  will  not  hamper  law  en- 
forcement is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  these  protections  are  already 
made  available  to  criminal  suspects  by 
t!ie    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation. 
Over  the  years  the  FBI  has  compiled  an 
exemplary  record  of   tflective  law  en- 
forcement v.hile  advising  any  su'pect  o" 
arrested  per.son.  at  the  outset  of  an  in- 
terview, that  he  is  not  reouired  1 1  nia<e 
a  statement,  thf.t  any  statement  may  bo 
u;scd  against  him  in  court,  that  lie  may 
.s:curc  the  sc-rviccs  of  fti  attorney  of  his 
chcico  and,  more  rocer.tly.  that  he  lia,i 
a  right  to  free  couns:'!  il  he  J';  uncsbie  to 
p?.v.  In  19>2,  J.  Edgar  Hozvpr.  Director 
r.{  tJicFBI,  stated: 

I  aw  cnforrement.  however,  in  defeating 
t!i?  cnininal  must  mamtaiu  inviolate  the 
historic  liberties  or  the  Individual.  To  t  irn 
back  t;-.e  crUninal.  yet,  by  so  doing,  destroy 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  would  be  a 
hollow  'victory. 

We  can  have  the  Constitution,  the  best 
luws  in  the  l.-nd.  and  the  most  honest  re- 
views by  courts— but  unless  the  law  enfoic  ?- 
ment  profession  is  steeped  in  the  democratic 
tradition,  maiiitains  the  highest  ethics,  ,.i.d 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  himself? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  hour. 

I  rise  to  speak  against  title  II  of  Sen- 
ate 917  as  is  presently  retained  in  that 
measure  as  a  result  of  a  tie  vote  of  8  to  8 
of  the  Senate  Judiciar>-  Committee.  In 
other  words,  half  of  the  members  of  *he 
committee  v£)ted  against  the  inclusion 
of  thai  title  in  the  bill.  I  was  one  of  those 
eight  who  voted  against  that  title  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  is  a  legislative 
proposal  which  is  not.  in  my  judgment, 
a  law  enforcement  proposal.  In  fact,  it 
threatens  to  undermine  the  ba.sic  con- 
stitutional system  under  which  this  coun- 
tr>'  has  grown  up  and  operated  for  almost 
two  centuries. 

Title  II  contains  several  separate  pro- 
visions. Considered  separately,  each  of 
these  provisions  is.  I  believe,  subject  to 
the  gravest  constitutional  doubts.  Con- 
.-iciered  together,  the  provisions  of  title 
II  rank  among  the  most  serious  and  ex- 
*.t;i.^ive  assaults  o^ainst  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciaiT  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
•.vould  overrule,  by  legislative  act  rather 
•han  constitutional  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case,  and  in  the  Mallory  case,  and  in  the 
Wade  case.  The  effect  would  be  to  per- 
mit Federal  criminal  suspects  to  be  ques- 
tioned indefinitely  before  they  are  pre- 
.seiued  to  a  committing  magistrate,  and 
leave  each  State  free  to  adopt  any  rule  it 
might  consider  desirable,  with  regard  to 
'he  safeguards  necessaiT  to  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  an  accused  to  re- 
inam  silent  under  the  historic  fifth 
ajnendment. 

It  would  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Wade  case  by  leaving  the 
States  free  to  sMamit^eye  witness  testi- 
mony, regardless  of  whether  it  was  se- 
c'-ired  by  even  the  most  unfair  procedural 
conduct. 

Title  II  would  suspend  the  writ  o* 
habeas  corpus,  that  great  writ,  for  those 
State  prisoners  for  whom  there  is  no 
other  effective  means  to  vindicate  their 
nchts  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
L':uted  States. 

Proponents  of  title  11  urge  that  it 
.should  be  enacted  to  assist  in  the  battle 
against  crime.  I  challenge  that  assertion. 
Mr.  President. 

Title  II  is  not  a  law  enforcement  meas- 
ure. If  title  II  were  enacted,  the  chaos 
which  would  surround  law  enforcement 
procedure  would  be  devastating.  Law  en- 
forcement in  this  country  would  be  in  a 
state  of  confusion  for  at  least  3  or  4 
years,  until  another  case  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court.  During  that  time  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  title  II  provision 
would  be  tested  in  court.  Ultimately,  vast 
numbers  of  arrests  which  may  have  been 
made  in  reliance  on  title  II  would  be  in- 
validated by  the  Court.  At  that  point  re- 
trials would,  in  many  cases,  be  impossible. 
Witnesses  would  have  died.  Memories 
would  have  faded.  Convicted  criminals 
could  be  released.  This  would  be  a  tragic 
situation. 


The  enactment  of  title  II  will  not  gen- 
erate, in  my  judgment,  respect  for  the 
law,  because  many  of  the  provisions  in 
title  II,  if  not  all,  are  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  statutory  enactment 
rather  than  constitutional  amendment. 
Tliis  act,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
legal.  Moreover,  the  abolition  of  the  Su- 
Ijreme  Court's  decision  to  review  the 
voluntariness  of  confessions  in  State 
court  proceedings  can  only  generate 
many,  many  different  definitions  of  the 
term  "voluntary."  Nonuniformity  in  the 
application  of  fundamental  Federal 
rights  can  only  generate  cynicism  toward 
that  belief  which  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberty,  the  i-ule  of  law. 

Finally,  the  repeal  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus jurisdiction  is.  in  effect,  eliminating 
the  only  remedy  available  to  many  per- 
sons illegally  incarcerated. 

Federal  habeas  corpus  is  available  to 
State  prisoners  only  when  there  is  no 

remedy  in  the  State  courts 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  I  will  deliver 
my  speech,  Mr.  President,  and  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  engage  in  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Federal  habeas  corpus 
is  available  to  State  prisoners  only  when 
there  is  no  remedy  in  the  State  courts 
or  such  remedy  as  does  exist  is  clearly 
defective. 

Can  one  seriously  defend  the  propo- 
sition that  there  can  be  a  right  without 
a  remedy  to  enforce  the  right?  This  is 
the  argument  which  proponents  must 
make  to  overcome  what  clearly  is  their 
intent,  an  unconstitutional  suspension  of 
habeas  coi-pus,  a  great  writ,  a  writ  which 
was  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers here  and  overseas. 

Title  n  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue. 
It  should  not  divide  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. There  is  not  a  liberal  or  con- 
servative position  on  this  issue. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  this  Chamber,  a 
similar  assault  was  made  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  by  a  powerful  President  of  the 
United  States.  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Walter  George:  my  father,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  Millard  T>-dings; 
the  senior  Senator  from  'Virginia,  Mr. 
Haro'  Byrd :  and  others  fought  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  legis- 
lative effort  to  attack  the  judiciary  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  That  assault  was  the 
infamfus  Court-packing  plan.  A  few 
Senators  who  stood  firm  to  defeat  the 
attempt  to  destroy  our  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  and  weaken  the 
Federal  judiciary  are  still  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  that 
attempt  were  that  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  some  of  his 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  were  not  happy 
with  a  niunber  of  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  under  the  decisions 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  They  were  de- 
cisions which  upset  certain  progressive 
administrative  proposals  made  in  the 
1930's.  Among  them  was  the  NRA.  AAA, 
and  other  acts.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  leadership  in  the 


Congress  sought  to  change  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  by  adding  a 
number  of  new  members  so  that  the 
President  would  have  a  majority,  in  a 
sense,  and  thus  remove  the  delicate  bal- 
ance which  the  judiciary  then  held  over 
actions  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

Many  people  labeled  the  victory  when 
the  Court-packing  plan  was  defeated  a 
"conservative  victory."  It  was  not  that.  It 
was  a  victory  for  the  strength  and  the 
continued  viability  of  our  basic  institu- 
tions of  Government,  and  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  as  we  know  it,  with  our 
checks  and  balances. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  defeat  title  II,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
was  necessary  to  defeat  the  Court- 
packing  plan.  This  is  neither  a  "liberal" 
battle  nor  a  "conservative"  battle.  The 
defeat  of  title  II  will  be  a  victory  for  our 
Constitution,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  It  will  be  a  victory  for  govern- 
ment of  law  and  reason,  and  not  of  emo- 
tion and  the  passion  of  the  time. 

Basically,  there  are  two  different  ap- 
proaches embodied  in  title  II.  The  first 
is  a  frontal  .substantive  assault  on  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  con- 
stitutional rights  and  police  interroga- 
tions in  lineups.  The  second  is  a  "side- 
door"  jurisdictional  attack  on  the  same 
decisions,  and  on  the  great  "writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Each  of  these  attacks  i.'^ 
equally  imwise  and  equally  invalid  vmder 
our  Constitution. 

On  May  3  of  this  year,  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  discussed  at  some  length  the  his- 
toid of  the  richt  against  self-incrimi- 
nation in  Anglo-American  law.  The  right 
against  self-incrimination,  under  our 
Constitution  and  the  Anglo-American 
law.  did  not  come  easily.  It  was  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  and  the  anguish  of 
our  ancesters.  On  May  3.  I  related  how 
the  infamous  Star  Chamber  under  the 
.Stuarts  and  other  kings  of  the  British 
Isles  used  secret  interrogation  and  the 
methods  of  torture  to  extract  self- 
incriminating  statements  from  prisoners. 
I  related  how  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Cromwell's  Army  fought  for  and  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself. 
I  related  how  the  roots  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  go  even 
deeper,  even  to  Biblical  times.  Tlie  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  relates  than  when, 
following  the  Last  Supper  and  following 
the  accusation.  Christ  was  confronted  by 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  Pilate  attempted  to 
have  Christ  incriminate  Himself.  Christ 
responded,  according  to  the  Scriptures: 
Why  ask  ye  me?  Go  to  them  that  heard  me. 

This  historic  principle  against  self- 
incrimination  was  sparked  by  the  fright- 
ful tortures  and  deprivations  used  in  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  during  the  time  the 
New  World  was  being  developed.  It  was 
carried  by  the  colonists  into  the  New 
World,  and  when  the  American  Republic 
was  created  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
claimed, this  great  idea  was  enshrined 
in  the  fifth  amendment,  that  "no  person 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 

This  extensive  histoi-y  is  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  Miranda  case 
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was  decided.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  a  man 
.should  not  unwillingly  be  convicted  out 
(,f  his  own  mouth.  The  Supreme  Court, 
for  years,  tried  to  protect  this  ancient 
-nd  sacred  right  of  our  Anglo-American 
lurisprudence  by  the  rule  that  confcs- 
■  ons  must  be  voluntary.  Their  cxpcn- 
incc    with    the    so-called    voluntariness 
i".sts  was  totally   un.satisfactory.  When 
an  accused  is  taken  into  custody  and 
held  incommunicado  lor  a   long  period 
ot  time,  without  the  benefit  of  counsel 
nnd  without  the  benefit  of  contact  with 
liis  family  and  friends,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  him  to  establish  whether  or 
not  any  statement  was  voluntary,  wheth- 
er or  not  there  was  abuse  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  confession,  and  whether  or 
not  he  was  fully  advised  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights. 

The  rules  of  procedure  set  down  in 
Miranda  were  designed  to  meet  this  need.  . 
Exclusion  of  the  confession  was  the  only 
remedy  available  to  the  Court.  The 
Miranda  case  requires:  The  defendant 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  a  right  to 
remain  silent  and  that  anything  he  says 
may  be  used  against  him:  the  defendant 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  the  liaht  to 
consult  with  a  lawyer  and  to  have  the 
lawyer  present  during  his  interrogation: 
tlie  defendant  must  be  advised  that  if  he 
cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will  be 
appointed  for  him. 

No  one  can  seriously  suggest  that  any 
thing  less  than  these  procedural  require- 
ments is  adequate  to  protect  what  I  pre- 
sume we  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  long- 
standing constitutional  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  a  much  more 
flexible  "voluntary  standard."  apphed  as 
each  State  court  sees  fit.  no  reasonable 
man  can  seriously  suggest  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  admissibility  of  a  confession  in 
State  court  proceedings  is  anything  less 
than  an  open  invitation  for  the  State 
courts  to  ignore  the  Miranda  safeguards. 
With  regard  to  Federal  iMOceedings, 
there    is    a    similar    attempt    to    repeal 
Miranda  and  Mallory.  The  provi-sions  of 
section  3501  of  title  II  are  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  important  safeguards  erected 
in  those  decisions.  By  making  voluntari- 
ness the  sole  test,  title  II  can  only  lead  to 
chaos  and  confusion  and  place  a  huge 
additional  burden  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  greatest  sin  of  these  provisions  is 
that  they  are  worthless  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  They  are  a  cruel 
hoax  aimed  at  creating  the  illusion  of  a 
constitutional  right.  At  best,  they  provide 
substance  to  that  right  only  in  the  un- 
usual case   v.hen   a   policeman   present 
during  the  interrogation  of  the  accused 
decides  to  testify  against  his  fellow  of- 
ficers. Without  the  presence  of  an  at- 
torney or  other  friend,  the  accused  has 
no    opportunity    to    rebut    exculpatoi-y 
police  testimony. 

However,  of  far  more  importance  to  us 
today,  as  we  work  on  S.  917.  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  is  the  fact  that  title  II  is  a 
",reat  disservice  to  the  poUce  and  to  law 
( nforcement  efforts,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  each  police  officer 
must  do.  and  what  he  may  not  do,  when 
i'.e  makes  an  arrest. 


I 


The  legality  of  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual law  officer  will  depend  on  what 
:  ome  unknown  judge  and  juiy  may  even- 
tuallv  decide  and  upon  what  State  he 
happens  ti  be  in  at  the  time  the  arrest 
is  made.  ,       , 

Finallv,  the  f.iilure  io  provide  clear 
•nd  I'ssv  to  follow  iirocedurcs  for  proper 
polics  conduct  will  inultiiJly  the  oppor- 
tunities for  unfounded  charges  oi  illegal 
i:o)icr  conduct  and  police  brutality. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  it  quite  clear 
in  its  iviiranda  oinnion  that  its  holding 
v.a-;  firmlv  .;: rounded  in  the  Con.'^tilution. 
la  b:lh  the  briefs  rnd  oral  aruument.  the 
Couit  was  cxpict.sly  requested  lo  with- 
hold decision  until  Inuslative  bodies 
r.ctcd  upon  the  i  sue.  The  Court  replied 
to  fiic  anuimcnti  inescnted  in  briefs  nnd 
orally, 

Ccrjp.-fss   and    ihe   fc'talfS  ars   Ul'j  lo   de- 
'T'.(.p  ihcir  own  Kafeguartls  f<ir  ihc  privilti^e, 
.  o  long  as  thev  are  fullv  as  etfcctive  t.s  t;io.se 
'  cUs-ribPd  I  in  the  Conrfs  holding  |  in  inform- 
in"  accused  persons  ot  their  right  of  silence 
and  m  atfo.ding  a  continuous  opponunily  lo 
oxcrcisc  il.  In  any  event,  however,  llic  issues 
I  resent-.>d  :  re  of  constitutional   dimensions 
and  must  he  determined  hy  the  coufi^.  The 
adinlEsiijilitv  of  a  statement  In  ihe  face  of  a 
claim  that  il  \^  as  obtained  in  violation  of  the 
cl"tcndrini.-s  coaEtitutlonal  richts  i.>  an  issue 
the  rcso'ulion  of  which  has  long  since  heen 
undertaken  bv  this  Court.  .  .  .  Jndici.U  tolu- 
r.ons  tD  problems  ot  constitutional   dimen- 
«.on  have  evolved  decade  by  decide.  As  courts 
have  been  presented  with  the  need  to  enforce 
constiuiUonal  rights,  they  have  found  means 
it  dome:  so.  Thai  was  our  responsibility  when 
Escobrdo  v.as  before  us  and  li  is  our  respon- 
s.bility  today.   Wlirre  rights  nccurcd   by  Ihc 
Conf:Utiit)on  arc  involved,  there  can  br  no 
rule    viaKiiig    or    legislation     iihich     ivould 
abrogate  them.   (Emphasis  added.)    :^84  U.S.. 
at  490  491. 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  legis- 
lation pending  before  us  in  title  II  is  an 
attempt  to  do  by  statute  that  which 
clearly  can  only  i:e  done  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  to  throw  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  this  country  into 
turmoil  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  can  proceed  v.-ithout  reference  to  the 
safeguards  for  individuals  in  Miranda 
would  do  them  a  great  disservice. 

If  we  seek  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
let  us  amend  it:  but  let  us  not  try  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  an  illegal  act 
of  Congress  which  clearly,  when  it 
reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  will  be  over- 
ruled. 

The  Court's  invitation  in  Miranda  for 
legislatures  to  adopt  "other  fully  effec- 
tive means"  to  protect  suspects  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  cannot  be  used  as  a  justification 
lor  the  provisions  now  found  in  title  II. 
As  iust  stated,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
dilute  so  substantially  the  safeguards  for 
these  rights  as  to  constitute  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  right.  The  means  provided 
in  title  II  are  manifestly  less  effective 
than  the  safeguards  prescribed  in 
Miranda. 

I  reiterate  again  the  language  of  that 
decision : 

Where  rights  secured  by  ihe  ConsiituUon 
are  involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  making 
or  legislation  which  would  abrogate  them. 

MIR.\NDA  AND  MALLORV  IMPOSE  NO  VNDl'E  EVR- 
DEN  ON   EFFECTIVE   LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Certainly  all  men  would  agree  that  a 
good  many  more  people  would  be  con- 


victed of  crimes  if,  every  time  a  crmiD 
was  committed  the  ,solc  function  of  th.'* 
police  was  to  to  upon  the  street  ;i';ib 
the  first  man  v.ho  came  along  r.nd  toi - 
lure  him  until  he  confessed.  But  convic- 
tions Mlonc  arc  l^ot  v,hat  we  s-rc-k,  v.o  ;cek 
o  iiv  t.)  convict  t'  c  r.uilty  I.nng  i.go.  our 
I'ouitdim;  Fnlhers  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of 
Idgists  ihe  i.ncical  maxim.  Nuno  i   'ic- 
tur  r  '.i;  um  ricca-.Mv.  In  the  \  ords  of  Llv-. 
fifth  ^m'.ndmcnt.  jo  pcr.^on  "shall  bo 
comncllud  i-i  iinv  rr.minal  c  i.'c  to  be  a 
wilnr-s  r.v.anst  himself."  This  piinciiile 
l;c.^  III.  the  vci-y  \\"Mt  ol  the  Ang'o- Amer- 
ican :  cc  r.uory  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, n   r  •  TP  .cnt.s  ih^.  belief   iiiat  th.e 
f.(.alc  nni'.l  prcducc  etidcncc  acainsl  in 
indc.  Jdu'  1  bv  its  own  iadciiendv-Mi  labors. 
ritJicr  iiia;i  bv  the  cruel,  though  .simple. 
I  •  [K.!i-.ijl  of  comuchhig  it  from  his  own 
mouth.  .'■'«:;  bh-  James  Fiti^james  Stcpiun 
ommunied  ;Umo.';t  a  c:ntur>-  ago: 

i;  c.t!  1  a  great  deal  ol  laziness  in  U.  11  Is 
i.i-  i.leaif.ui-r  In  six  comforUibly  in  the  shaoe 
nibijln-  r.-'i  pepper  in  the  poor  devil's  eses 
I'V'n  I  >  CO  about  i:i  Ihc  tin  hunting  up  evi- 
dence, 

Fortv    vears    fgo.    Justice    Biindeis 
forc:fullv  answered  the  recurrent  argu- 
ment that  Ihe  needs  of  law  enforcement 
outweigh  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In 
Olmstcad  against  United  States  he  said : 
Decencv  sccuriw  and  libcriy  alike  demand 
that  fovornment  officlalb  .shall  be  subjected 
to  Ihe  same  rules  of  conduct  thai  i.re  C'jm- 
imntis   lo   Ihe  citizen.   In  a   government  <f 
l.iw«     existence    of    the   i;o\ernment   will    be 
imperiled    if    it    fails    to    observe    the    l.iw 
scrupuloii.slv.  Our  Government  is  the  potent, 
Ihe  umnipre.sent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill, 
iv  ic.iches  the  whole  people  by  Us  example. 
Crmie  is  contagious.  If  tlic  Government  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker,  it  breed.s  contempt  lor 
liw-    il  invites  every  man   to  become  a  lav/ 
nnto  himself;   il  invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
that  in   the  administration  of   the  crimin:.! 
law  the  end  justilies  the  means— 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  title  II 
seeks  to  do.  I  continue  to  read: 

would  bring  terrible  retribution.  Against 
that  pernicious  doctrine  this  Court  shouUl 
resolutely  set  its  face.  277  U.S.  438.  483 
( 1928)    I  dissenting  opinion ) . 

That  the  protections  provided  by  the 
Miranda  case  will  not  hamper  law  en- 
forcement is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  these  protections  are  already 
made  available  to  criminal  suspects  by 
the    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation. 
0\cr  the  years  the  FBI  has  compiled  an 
exemplary   record   of   tffective  law  en- 
forcement v.hile  advising  any  su'jpecl  or 
arrested  person,  at  tite  outset  of  nn  in- 
terview, that  he  is  not  reauired  to  ma'ie 
a  statement.  thP.t  any  statement  may  bo 
used  against  him  in  court,  that  he  mav 
,';:curc  the  services  ot  :m;  attornev  of  his 
choice  and,  more  recently,  ihat  lie  iia3 
a  light  I)  free  couns.'l  ii  he  is  unable  to 
pnv.  In  19J2.  J.  Edgar  Hodvcv.  IDirector 
(1  l.ie  r'BI.  stated: 

Law  enforcement,  however,  in  defeating 
the  criminal  must  maiuiaiu  inviolate  the 
historic  liberties  of  Ihe  individual.  To  tirn 
back  the  criminal,  yet,  by  so  doing  de.sirov 
the  dignity  nf  the  individual  would  be  a 
liollow  victory. 

We  can  have  the  Constitution,  the  l>est 
l.;ws  m  the  land,  and  the  most  l.oneii  re- 
views bv  courts— but  unless  the  law  enloii.  -- 
meiu  profession  is  steeped  in  the  democratic 
tradition,  maiutains  the  highest  eihics,  ^..d 
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makes  Its  work  a  career  of  honor,  civil  lib- 
erties win  contlniially— and  without  end — 
be  violated.  .  .  .  The  best  protection  of  clvU 
liberties  Is  an  alert,  intelligent  and  honest 
law  enforcement  agency.  There  can  be  no 
alternative. 

Mr.  Hoover  continued:  ^ 

Special  Agents  axe  taught  that  anf  sus- 
pcK?t  or  arrested  person,  at  the  out.set  of  an 
Interview,  must  be  advised  that  he  Is  not 
required  to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
statement  given  can  be  used  p gainst  him  in 
court.  Moreover,  the  Individuai  must  be  in- 
formed that,  if  he  desires,  he  may  obtain 
tlie  services  of  an  attorney  of  his  own  choice. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  practices  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiciation.  the 
most  effective  and  tlie  most  efficient  law 
enforcement  institution  this  country  has 
ever  seen.  They  are  practices  which  have 
'been  in  effect,  by  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
words,  since  1952. 

My  experience  as  a  U.S.  district  at- 
torney leads  me  to  state,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
FBI  were  always  effective,  that  in  my 
district  .they  always  subscribed  to  tlie 
lanmiaue  and  the  philosophy  set  fortli 
by  Mr.  Hoover  in  1952,  and  that  their 
rat*  of  effective  law  enforcement  is 
second  to  none. 

Similar  to  FBI  practices  are  those  of 
the.AiTned  Forces.  The  Uniform  Code  of 
Military-  Justice  has  long  provided  that 
no  .suspect  may  be  interrogated  without 
first  being  warned  of  his  right  of  silence 
and  that  any  statement  may  be  used 
against  him.  Denial  of  the  right  to  con- 
sult counsel  during  interrogation  has 
also  been  prohibited  by  military  tri- 
bunals. Surely,  the  rights  we  make  avail- 
able to  our  Armed  Forces  should  be 
equally  available  to  all  our  citizens. 

FRr5TR.\TION     OF     THE     POLICE     UNDER     TfrLE     II 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  will  cause  years  of  de- 
lay, uncertainty,  and  frustration  for  our 
police. 

The  provisions  of  title  II  on  the  ad- 
missibility o:"  confessions  and  eyewitness 
testimony  are  likely  to  spawn  great  con- 
fusion among  law-enforcement  officers. 
Wliereas  Miranda  formulated  a  consti- 
tutional rule  .specifying  with  consJiera- 
blc  precision  what  the  police  must  cto  in 
order  to  insure  tiie  admissibility  of  a 
defendant's  statement,  title  II  seeks  to 
dismantle  the  rules  and  to  require  the 
police  and  the  courts  to  start  all  over 
again,  and  would  permit  each  State  of 
the  50  States  to  adopt  its  own  niles  with 
regard  to  voluntariness. 

By  making  voluntariness  the  issue,  but 
specifying  no  prerequisites,  title  II  leaves 
each  court  to  develop  its  own  case-by- 
case  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
voluntary  statement. 

The  potential  for  years  of  uncertainty 
tmder  title  II  is  enormous.  First,  the 
police,  prosecutors,  and  courts  in  each 
jurisdiction  must  try  to  reach  agreement, 
through  discussion  and  litigation,  on 
whether  they  will  follow  Miranda,  Mal- 
loiT.  and  the  Constitution,  or  the  new 
provisions  of  title  II.  Second,  even  if  they 
choose  to  follow  title  II.  a  new  standard 
of  voluntariness  must  be  evolved.  In  each 
jurisdiction,  and  in  each  case,  the  police 
must  in  the  first  instance  address  such 
questions  as:  "Shall  we  bring  the  ac- 
cused promptly  before  a  magistrate,  or 


shall  we  continue  the  interrogation?" 
"How  long  may  we  continue?"  "How 
much  should  we  tell  a  suspect  about  the 
charge  we  are  considering?  '  "Should  we 
warn  him  of  his  right  to  remain  silent?" 
"Should  we  tell  him  of  the  consequences 
of  any  statement?"  Should  we  tell  him 
of  his  right  to  counsel?"  "Should  we 
honor  his  request  if  he  asks  for  coun- 
sel?" "Should  we  delay  questioning  un- 
til counsel  arrives?"  'Will  answers  we 
get  without  one  or  more  of  the  above 
warnings  be  worth  anything  in  court?  or 
an  appeal?  or  after  some  future  test  of 
title  II's  con.stitutionality?" 

Title  II  vco'Jld  confront  law-enforce- 
ment ofTiccr.s  with  a  Pandora's  box  of 
confii.'^ion  :Tnd  uncertainty  which  could 
onlv  hinder  their  effective  law-enforce- 
ment work.  If  we  wi.sh  to  change  the 
Miranda  or  Mallory  decisions,  let  us  do 
it  in  a  le'ial  and  proper  manner,  and  let 
us  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed State.'^  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  let 
us  not  throw  into  the  already  difficult 
area  of  1g.w  enforcement  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible questions  on  constitutional  areas 
and  uncertainty,  with  the  possibility  that 
the  entire  act  may  be  upset  or  will  be  up- 
set in  a  later  court  review. 

Each  prosecutor  must  ask  similar 
questions  before  proceeding — amidst 
what  will  likely  be  an  already  crowded 
criminal  calendar— with  a  prosecution 
ijased  on  prearraignment  questioning,  or 
to  introduce  a  statement  by  the  defend- 
ant which  may  undermine  any  convic- 
tion he  obtains. 

Each  trial  judge  must  decide  anew — 
balancing  title  II.  Mallory.  Miranda,  and 
his  conscience — whether  to  admit  or  deny 
evidence,  or  to  acquit  or  convict  a  per- 
son prosecuted  with  questionable  evi- 
dence. 

Each  appellate  court,  perhaps  without 
the  benefit  of  Supreme  Court  resolution 
01  such  issues,  must  struggle  anew  with 
questions  now  nearly  settled  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  title  II  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judician.'. 

Despite  the  extravagant  charges  of  the 
proponents  of  title  n.  the  new  test  of 
voluntariness  which  title  II  offers  runs 
deeply  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Crime  Commission.  That 
body  urged  that  legislatures  make  rules 
to  clarify  the  law  for  the  police.  It  pre- 
dicted that  the  courts-  would  withdraw 
from  police  inilemaking  if  specific,  sen- 
sible, r-nd  fair  rules  were  forthcoming 
from  the  administrative  and  legislative 
process.  Title  II  does  not  proceed  in  this 
path.  It  completely  abandons  the  present 
clearcut  rules.  Instead,  it  substitutes  the 
vague  standard  of  voluntariness,  sus- 
ceptible to  different  interpretation  in 
each  of  the  50  States.  Our  police  and 
courts  will  be  obliged  to  spend  years  of 
searching  for  new  principles  to  clarify 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  police  in 
the  solution  of  crime.  'What  our  police 
1  eally  need  is  certainty  in  the  techniques 
they  follow — certainty  that  if  carefully 
stated  rules  are  followed,  confessions  will 
be  admissable  in  evidence.  'We  cannot 
require  our  law-enforcement  officers  to 
gue.ss.  at  their  peril,  the  dividing  line 
between  a  confession  that  is  voluntary 
and  a  confession  that  is  involuntary. 
They  would  far  prefer  to  operate  under 
strict  but  clear  rules  than  under  rules 


like  title  II  that  portend  dangers  and 
pitfalls  at  every  step  of  the  way. 

I  submit  that  it  is  literally  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  pre- 
Miranda  days.  We  may  disagree  about 
particular  aspects  of  the  revolution  in 
criminal  procedure  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  four  decades.  The 
Miranda  decision  was  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  process  of  evolution  of 
basic  rights  under  the  Constitution.  Even 
if  the  Miranda  decision  itself  is  over- 
turned, its  impact  on  courts,  counsel,  and 
defendants  cannot  be  dispelled.  Today, 
lawyers  know  that  confessions  may  ije 
challenged  on  many  grounds,  includin-? 
the  crucial  factors  emphasized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Miranda.  Title  II  still 
requires  such  factors  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  voluntari- 
ness of  a  confession.  Defen.se  lawyers  will 
rely  on  the  absence  of  such  factors  to 
challenge  at  every  stage  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings the  use  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions obtained  in  the  absence  of  such 
factors.  Title  II  thus  leaves  the  police 
with  almost  all  of  the  criteria  of 
Miranda,  but  none  of  its  certamty.  The 
result  can  only  bo  disaster  and  frustra- 
tion for  law  enforcement. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  in  title  II  is  abdicat- 
ing its  responsibility  to  provide  strong 
and  clear  guidance  for  law  enforcement. 

EYEWITNESS  TESTIMONY — THE    HEPEAL   OP   WADE 

For  the  same  reasons  enumerated  in 
my  earlier  discussion  of  confessions,  the 
provisions  of  title  II  overruling  United 
States  asainst  Wade  and  its  progeny  is 
unconstitutional.  Section  3503  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  decisions  in  United 
States  against  Wade.  Gilbert  against 
California,  and  Stovall  against  Denno. 
In  Wade  and  Gilbert,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  pretrial  lineup  at  which  a 
defendant  is  exhibited  to  an  identifying 
witness  is  a  critical  stage  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  and  the  accused  must  be  ac- 
corded due  process  of  law;  to  insure  this 
result  he  is  entitled  to  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  counsel.  The  presence  of 
counsel  during  lineups  was  found  to  be 
a  safeguard  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
accused  v.-as  accorded  due  process  of  law 
as  required  by  the  fifth  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  Stovall,  the  Court  held  that,  even 
though  the  Wade  decision  was  not  to 
be  applied  retroactively,  lineups  in  pend- 
ing cases  must  meet  due  process  requii'e- 
raents.  Decisions  like  Stovall  indicate, 
contrary  to  the  .suggestions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II.  the  Supreme  Court 
is  in  fact  higlily  sensitive  to  the  problems 
and  needs  of  law  enforcement. 

Title  II.  by  providing  that  eyewitness 
testimony  shall  be  admissible  regardless 
of  the  underlying  circumstances  if  en- 
acted will  put  the  U.S.  Senate  on  record 
for  the  proposition  that  the  criminally 
accused  are  not  entitled  to  due  process 
of  law  during  a  lineup.  Let  me  examine, 
very  briefly,  the  gravity  of  this  position. 

In  .he  Wade  decision  itself,  the  Su- 
preme Court  discussed  at  length  the 
grave  potential  for  prejudice  and  miscar- 
riage of  justice  inherent  in  lineup  pro- 
cedures. Eyewitnesses  to  crimes  are  no- 
toriously subject  to  mistaken  identifica- 
tions. Frequently,  their  opportunity  for 
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observation  at  the  time  of  the  crime  was 

insubstantial. 

We  all  know  instances  where  identifi- 
cations were  made  by  so-called  eyewit- 
nesses of  a  criminal  suspect  at  the  time 
of  a  crime  which  were  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  identification  and  de- 
.■icription  when  the  criminal  was  appre- 
hended. 

At  the  lineup,  individual  eyewitnesses 
ai-e  highly  su.sceptible  to  suggestion, 
whether  intentional  or  not.  based  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  prosecutors  or  po- 
lice present  the  suspect  for  identification. 
Where  the  victim  himself  is  the  witness, 
the  hazard  to  objective  identification  is 
even  further  increased,  because  of  the 
turbulent  and  possibly  vengeful  emo- 
tional attitude  of  the  witness. 

One  expert  authority  quoted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  graphic  ex- 
amples of  cases  in  which  grossly  unfair 
lineups  were  conducted,  and  on  the  basis 
of  which  lineups  positive  identifications 
by  "eyewitnesses"  were  made: 

In  a  Canadian  case  .  .  .  the  defendant 
had  been  picked  out  of  a  line-iip  of  six 
men,  of  which  he  was  the  only  Oriental. 
In  other  cases,  a  blackhalred  suspect  was 
placed  in  a  gi-oup  of  light-haired  persons, 
tall  suspects  have  been  made  to  stand  with 
short  non-suspects,  and  in  a  case  where  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime  was  known  to  be  a 
vouth,  a  suspect  under  twenty  was  placed 
in  a  line-up  with  five  other  persons,  all  of 
whom  were  over  forty. 

Surely,  the  Senate  does  not  want  to 
go  on  record  as  condoning  this  type  of 
illegal  lineup  and  yet  that  is  what  we 
would  do  in  title  II. 

Once  an  eyewitness  has  picked  a  sus- 
pect from  a  lineup,  the  witness  easily  be- 
comes totally  committed  to  the  identi- 
fication and  at  trial  is  frequently  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  supposed 
identification  relating  to  the  crime  and 
the  identification  at  the  lineup.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  once  having  made  an 
identification  in  an  unfair  lineup  he  will 
go  back  on  his  word.  He  has  a  so-called 
vested  interest.  Mr.  President.  The  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  believe  that  civilized 
men  nor  a  civilized  nation  could  condone 
such  unfair  tactics  by  its  officials.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  provide  a  modicum  of  pro- 
tection for  the  accused  during  this  stage 
of  the  criminal  proceeding,  it  required 
that  the  accused  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel. 

There  is  no  basis  for  suggesting  that 
Wade  is  likely  to  iJlace  an  undue  burden 
on  effective  law  enforcement.  The  Court 
suggested  a  variety  of  procedures  which 
could  conveniently  be  used  by  law-en- 
forcement officers  to  assure  fair  and  im- 
partial lineups.  It  also  suggested  appro- 
priate alternative  procedures  that  could 
be  used  in  circumstances  where  the  pres- 
ence of  the  suspect's  counsel  at  a  lineup 
was  likely  to  cause  prejudicial  delay  or 
obstruction  of  police  proceedings. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  say  the  defendant  had  to  have  his 
own  counsel  present  at  the  lineup  if  the 
delay  would  be  prejudicial  to  iwlice  in- 
vestigation. They  did  say  he  had  a  right 
to  coun.sel  at  this  stage  of  the  proce- 
dure—an attorney,  legal  aide,  or  some 
other  disinterested  attorney— .<o  that  the 
accused    would    be    afforded   protection 


against  illegal  and  improper  fi-ameups  at 
this  vital  stage  of  investigation. 

The  Wade  opinion  offered  workable 
guidelines  for  achieving  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation between  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  accused.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
impact  of  Wade  on  law  enforcement. 
Certainly  there  is  no  empirical  evidence 
that  the  Wade  decision  has  hampered 
law  enforcement.  Again  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  view  that  before  the  Senate 
tosses  aside  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  accused,  it  must  act  on  some  rational 
basis.  A  general  dis.satisfaction  with  the 
Supreme  Court  is  no  basis  for  striking 
out  blindly.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
submit,  the  repeal  of  Wade  by  act  of 
Congress  would  not  only  be  unconstitu- 
tional, but  unwise  and  highly  premature. 

ABOLITION     OF    SUPREME    I  OURT     APPELLATE 
JURISDICTION 

Another  provision  of  title  II  attempts 
to  achieve  the  same  result — to  overrule 
Miranda,  Malloiy.  and  Wade— but  by 
a  means  which,  I  believe,  is  even  more 
threatening  to  our  fundamental  scheme 
of  government.  This  provision  would 
deny  the  Supreme  Court  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  State  criminal  cases  in 
which  confessions  or  eyewitness  testi- 
mony had  been  admitted  in  evidence.  In 
a  single  stroke,  this  provision  would  over- 
turn 150  years  of  our  constitutional  liis- 
tory — from  the  great  decision  of  the  Mar- 
shall Court  in  Martin  against  Hunter's 
Lessee,  and  even  earlier — and  would 
abolish  the  historic  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  ultimate  guardian  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land. 

This  abolition  of  juri.sdiction  is.  I  be- 
lieve patently  unconstitutional.  The  con- 
trolling language  of  the  Constitution  on 
this  question  is  article  III.  section  2. 
which  reads,  in  pertinent  part: 

The  judicial  Power  (of  the  tJniled  States) 
shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  Law  and  Equity 
arising  under  this  Constit\itlon,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority. 


Then  other  classes  of  cases,  .such  as 
those  affecting  Ambassadors,  admiralty 
and  maritime  cases,  and  .so  forth,  are 
enumerated.  And  the  section  continues: 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
Public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  JurL-^dic- 
tion,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
ihe  Congress  shall  make. 

The  proponents  of  title  II  argue  that 
this  last-quoted  language  gives  the  Con- 
gress authority  to  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  over  State  cases  ad- 
mitting confessions  and  eyewitness  testi- 
mony; that  this  is  simply  an  exception  to 
and  "regulation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  jurisdiction  which  Congress  is 
authorized  to  make.  I  .submit  tnat  this 
argument  is  totally  incorrect. 

By  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  these  State  cases— 
and.  in  addition,  by  removing  any  iJost- 
conviction  review  of  State  criminal  cases 
in  any  Federal  court  through  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus— title  II  flies  directly 


in  the  face  of  the  first  sentence  of  article 
III.  section  2— that  "the  judicial  power  ' 
of  the  United  States  "shall  extend"'— and 
I  emphasize  the  word  "shall  "—"to  ail 
cases" — and  I  emphasize  the  woid 
•all " —  arising  under  this  Con.stitution." 
If  title  II  is  adopted,  this  clear  language 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  violated; 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
would  not  extend  to  all  cases  arising  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

My  reading  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  not  novel.  In  fact,  this  intei- 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
established  doctrine  since  at  least  1810. 
when  the  great  case  of  Martin  against 
Hunter's  Lessee  was  decided. 

In  that  case.  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the 
opinion  lor  the  Court,  stated : 

If  some  of  these  cases  arising  under  tlie 
Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
Htales  might  be  entertained  by  state  tri- 
bunals, and  no  |  Federal  |  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion as  to  them  should  exist,  then  the  appel- 
late power  would  not  extend  to  (i(/,  but  lo 
some,  cases.  If  state  tribunals  might  exer- 
cise concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  or  son;e 
of  the  other  classes  of  cases  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion, without  control,  then  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  might,  as  to 
such  cases,  have  no  real  existence,  contrary 
to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  constitution. 
(14  U.S.  at  339) 

I  believe  that  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1816.  conclusively  established 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  which  w^Jfild  deny  individuals 
any  Federal  review  of  claims  that  confes- 
sions or  eyewitne.s.ses  .were  admitted  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  Courts 
decision  in  Martin  against  Hunters 
Lessees— that  Federal  review  necessarily 
exists  over  State  court  decisions  on  Fed- 
eral questions— is  rooted  in  the  essential 
framework  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. As  Justice  Stoi-y  indicates,  in  Irs 
opinion : 

The  constitution  has  presumed  .  .  .  that 
state  attachments,  state  prejudices,  bUixe 
jealousies,  and  state  interests,  might  .some- 
times obstruct,  or  control,  or  be  rupposed  lo 
obstruct  or  control,  the  regular  udinlnlMra- 
tion  ol  justice    i  14  U.S.  at  345  i 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  I  di*:- 
cussed  earlier,  where  shockint;  toercic.i 
of  confessions  by  State  law  enforcement 
officials  was  overlooked  by  .Stale  courts, 
and  constitutional  riglil.>  auainst  coei- 
cion  were  only  upheld  by  Supreme  Court 
i-eviev— this  constitutional  princip:e 
noted  by  Justice  Story  is  justified  by  hii;- 
torical  experience. 

I  might  add  that  the  cases  of  con- 
fession which  have  been  reviewed  and 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  weie 
ahva\s  cases  where  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  had  upheld  that  confession  and 
always  on  the  ground  that  it  was  volur- 
tary,"  that  the  defendant  was  a  '.seli- 
confessed"  murderer  or  a  •  self-con- 
fessed" rapist  or  ".self-confessed."  That 
word  "self-confessed"  was  used  by  tl.a 
Soanish  perpetrators  of  the  Inquisition 
when  they  tortured  Protestant  prisoneis 
and  Protestant  seamen.  The  ".self-con- 
fes.sed'"  is  the  same  justification  rationale 
used   by    the   Stuart    and   Plantagenct 
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Kings. after  they  had  tortured  their  po- 
litical prisoners. 

•'Self-confessed  guilty"  is  the  same 
tenn  used  by  the  Communists  when,  one 
by  one,  they  exterminated  all  who  op- 
posed them. 

"Self-confessed  accused"  and  "self- 
confe.ssed  guilty"  are  always  the  terms 
used  by  a  power  and  authority  which 
wishes  to  justify  its  own  actions. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  the  facts  on 
some  of  llicse  cases  where  self-confessed 
defendants"  testimony  and  statements 
were  upheld  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  until  review  by  the  Federal  court 
gave  them  the  constitutional  protection 
that  they  were  all  afforded  or  should 
have  been  afforded. 

In  Brown  against  Mississippi,  1935, 
three  ignorant  Negroes  were  beaten  with 
leather  straps,  one  was  hung  from  a  tree 
by  his  neck  and  whipped,  let  down  and 
tiien  hung  again,  all  three  were  threat- 
ened with  mob  vengeance,  and  finally 
confessions  were  extracted.  The  State 
supreme  court  ruled  that  those  con- 
fessions were  all  voluntaiT-  They  were 
"self -confessed,"  just  as  the  Protestants 
who  were  tortured  in  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition were  self -confessed:  just  as  the 
political  prisoners  of  the  Tudor  Kings 
were  all  self-confessed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Mar>'land 
to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
.-nvself  an  additional  hall  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  recall  the  facts 
in  that  case.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
State  ruled  that  those  confessions  were 
voluntar>'.  that  the  accused  were  self- 
confessed  guilty,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant's right  to  the  due  process  law  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  had 
not  been  violated.  But  because  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  extended 
to  all  cases,  and  extends  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  article 
III.  section  2,  the  defendants  were  able 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  three  individuals  who 
had  been  beaten  and  tortured  said  their 
rights  under  the  14tii  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  violated. 

The  Supreme  Court  took  the  case  and 
reversed  the  siiocking  and  brutally  ob- 
tained confession  of  the  SD-called  self- 
c:>nfessed  guilty. 

Title  II  of  tlie  bill  purports  to  deprive 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tliis  review  au- 
inority.  It  would  leave  Brown  and  his  co- 
defendants  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
high  court  of  his  State. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  Federal  review 
of  the  State  court  decision  in  Ward 
against  Texas  was  unnecessary?  In  that 
case,  a  self-confessed  guilty  man.  the  de- 
fendant, was  taken  alone  by  the  local 
sheriff  from  one  town  to  another,  over 
100  miles  from  the  town  where  he  lived, 
and  was  wiiipperi  and  beaten  by  the 
siieriff.  Burning  cigarettes  were  snubbed 
out  on  his  bare  skin.  Finally  a  confession 
was  extracted. 

The  high  court  of  the  State  ruled  that 
tl^at  was  a  voluntary  confession  and  was 
admissible  in  evidence.  However,  under 
article  III.  section  2,  if  a  man  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  which  is  deprived,  he  has 


recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Ward  against  Texas  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  of  course,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  earliest  speech  I 
set  foith  at  length  a  great  many  similar 
cases,  but  I  shall  not  do  .so  again.  The 
reason  for  these  constitutional  provi- 
.sioiis  is  not  to  provide  meaningless  pro- 
cedural formalities.  These  iirctections  are 
needed  to  guard  against  the  real  possi- 
bility of  abuse. 

In  1961,  the  Commi.s.sion  on  Civil 
Rights  found  much  evidence  to  indicate 
that  some  policemen  still  resort  to  physi- 
cal force  to  obtain  confessions.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  observed  in  the  Miranda 
ca.se,  in  a  series  of  ca.ses  decided  long 
after  the  infamous  Wickersham  report 
of  the  1930's,  there  were  some  law-en- 
forcement officers  who  restored  to  physi- 
cal brutality,  physical  beating,  hanging, 
whipping,  and  holding  prisoners  incom- 
municado for  sustained  rnd  protracted 
questioning,  in  order  to  exact  confessions. 

A  1965  New  York  State  ca.se  cited  by 
the  court  tells  that  in  Kings  County, 
N.Y.,  the  police  brutally  beat,  kicked  and 
placed  lighted  cigarette  butts  on  the  back 
of  a  potential  witness  to  secure  state- 
ments incriminating  a  third  party.  A 
1958  .seventh  circuit  ca.se  tells  of  the  de- 
fendant suffering  from  broken  bones,  and 
multiple  injuries  sufficiently  serious  to 
require  8  months'  medical  treatment 
after  being  manhandled  by  five  police- 
men. A  1957  Mai-jiand  case  tells  of  a  po- 
lice doctor  who  told  the  accused,  who 
was  strapped  to  a  chair  completely  nude, 
that  he  proposed  to  take  hair  and  skin 
.scraping  from  anything  that  looks  like 
blood  or  sperm  from  various  !:arts  of  his 
body.  A  1945  Colorado  case  tells  of  a  de- 
fendant held  in  custody  over  2  months, 
deprived  of  food  for  15  hours,  forced  to 
submit  to  lie  detector  tests  wirenever  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  toilet. 

These  are  exceptions.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  shocking  cases  will  become 
more  and  more  infrequent.  But  procedur- 
al protections  must  exist  to  insure  that 
brutality  does  not  again  rear  its  ugly 
head. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  prosecution 
always  argued,  "here  we  have  a  self- 
confe.ssed  murderer,  a  self-confessed 
rapist.  We  have  his  statement  right  here. 
What  more  do  you  need?"  That  is  the 
historic  rationale  used  by  the  torturers 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  used  by  the 
Commiuiist  Party. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  our  Con- 
stitution deserves  to  be  uplield. 

Without  our  constitutional  protections 
of  the  fifth  and  14th  amendments,  the 
temptation  to  take  shortcuts  can  become 
oven^owcring.  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  iJrotectioii  exists  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent, not  to  aid  the  guilty. 

Justice  Storey's  words  in  Martin 
against  Hunter's  Lessee  were  not  idle 
concerns.  The  history  of  this  country 
clearly  establishes  that  Federal  review  oi 
constitutional  claims  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect essential  liberties  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  in- 
stances of  misconduct  and  tortured  con- 
fessions which  have  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  take  place  today;  that 
they  were  peculiarly  past  history;  that 


they  could  not  occur  now.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  remind  you  of  one  case  which  oc- 
curred in  New  York  City,  in  April  of  the 
year  I  was  ninning  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  4 
years  ago. 

At  7:30  a.m.  on  April  24,  1964,  Georue 
Whitmore.  a  slow-witted  19-year-old 
Negro  drifter  with  no  previous  arre.st 
record,  was  ushered  into  the  back  room 
of  a  Brooklyn  ix)lice  station.  Within  22 
hours,  he  had  confessed  to  an  attempted 
rape  and  two  murdens — the  double  kill- 
ing of  career  girls  Janice  Wylie  and 
Emily  Hoffert,  New  York's  most  sensa- 
tional crime  in  recent  years. 

There  he  was.  They  had  the  self- 
confessed  murderer-rapist  by  his  own 
words — after  22  hours,  of  course,  but 
there  he  was,  a  self-confessed  murderer- 
rapist. 

Six  weeks  after  Whitmore  had  con- 
fessed, the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Escobedo  against 
Illinois.  That  ruling,  which  was  the  di- 
rect prccui-sor  of  the  Miranda  decision, 
sent  shock  waves  through  the  Nation';s 
prosecutors  and  is  one  of  the  major  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that,  like  Mi- 
randa, the  proponents  of  title  II  now 
seek  to  overrule. 

When  the  Escobedo  decision  was  an- 
nounced, the  prosecutors  took  to  the 
press.  From  public  platforms  and  in  pri- 
vate interviews,  they  charged  that  the 
Court  was  "coddling  the  crimihal  ele- 
ment" and  "swinging  the  pendulum  too 
far"  in  favor  of  defendants'  rights  as 
against  the  public's  safety. 

In  a  long  harangue  directed  at  a  re- 
porter, one  of  the  top  assistants  of  a 
great  district  attorney,  Frank  Hogan,  ex- 
plained the  connection  between  the  Es- 
cobedo and  the  Wliitmore  cases.  He  wa.s 
arguing  that  the  Escobedo  case  .should 
be  oven-uled.  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  Escobedo  case  was  reversed  when  it 
was  learned  that  during  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  accused,  his  attorney  was  in 
the  stationhouse,  that  he  had  requested 
the  riglit  to  talk  to  his  attorney,  and  that 
that  right  was  refused  until  after  Esco- 
bedo signed  a  confession. 

The  assistant  district  attorney,  in  ar- 
guing about  the  terrible  thing  about  the 
Escobedo  case — that  is,  depriving  a  de- 
fendant of  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
talk  to  liis  la!w>-er — used  the  Whitmore 
case  as  an  example.  This  is  what  he  said: 

Let  me  give  you  the  perfect  example  of 
the  importance  of  confessions  in  law  en- 
forcement. Thi.s.  more  than  anything  else, 
will  -prove  how  unrealistic  and  naive  the 
Court  is. 

Whitmore!  The  Whitmore  case.  Do  you 
know  that  we  had  every  top  detective  on 
the  Wylie-HofTert  murders  and  they  couldn't 
find  a  clue.  Not  a  duel 

I  tell  you,  if  that  kid  hadn't  confessed,  we 
never  would  have  caught  the  killet! 

In  January  of  1966,  6  months  ai'ter 
this  passionate  statement  by  liis  top  as- 
sistant. District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan 
dropped  the  charges  against  Whitmore 
for  the  Wylie.-Hoffert  murders.  Why? 
B^cav'se  shortly  after  Whitmore's  con- 
fe.s.sions.  after  22  hours — Whitmore,  thi.s 
self-confessed  rapist  and  murderer — an- 
other man,  a  drug  addict  named  Richard 
Robles.  was  arrested  for  minor  offenses, 
and  he  volunteered  information  about 
the  Wylie-Hoffert  murders,  which  dem- 
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onstrated  that  he  alone  was  the  killer. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  Whitmore  was 
prompted  in  the  details  of  the  crime  by 
the  ix)lice  officers  who  questioned  him 
in  isolation  for  22  hours. 

If  Whitmore's  tragically  false  confes- 
sion could  have  been  obtained  in  the  of- 
fice of  Frank  Hogan,  one  of  the  great 
district  attorneys  in  the  Nation,  it  could 
have  been  obtained  anywhere.  Yet,  title 
II  preaches  that  George  Whitmore  and 
others  like  him  must  be  sacrificed  in  the 
greater  Interest  of  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  development  of  our  liberty — 

Wrote  Justice  Brandeis — 
insistence    upon    procedural    regularity    has 
been  a  large  factor. 


And  this  is  especially  true  in  the  realm 
of  criminal  justice,  where  loss  of  liberty, 
or  loss  of  life  itself,  may  turn  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  inquiry  made  iiito  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  accused. 
The  accused's  general  bad  character,  or 
even  his  probable  guilt,  is  not  an  accept- 
able excuse  for  the  shoddy  administra- 
tion of  justice.  As  Judge  Cuthbert  Pomid. 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  once 
put  it: 

The  defendant  may  be  the  worst  of  men, 
but  the  rights  of  the  best  of  men  are  t^ecure 
only  as  the  rights  of  the  vilest  and  most  ab- 
horrent are  protected. 

Tire  community  that  fails  to  insist  on 
scrupulous  observance  of  hish  standards 
by  its  ix)lice,  by  its  prosecutors,  and  by 
its  judges  and  juries,  lias  surrendered 
responsibility  for  its  own  most  awesome 
institutions.  Such  a,  community  has  lost 
track  of  the  purposes  that  brought  it 
into  existence. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  SOth  Congress  can 
suspend  the  Constitution  by  an  illegal 
act,  and  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  right  of  certiorari  in  habeas  corpus 
cases  involving  fifth  amendment  confes- 
sions and  fifth  amendment  due  process 
of  criminals,  it  can  do  the  same— -.suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus— in  first 
amendment  cases  involving  the  freedom 
of  speech  of  Members  of  this  very  body. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  great 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  sinile  most 
important  political  protection  that  one 
can  have  under  our  Anglo-American  sys- 
tem of  democracy,  and  that  it  was  the 
one  most  important  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  freedom  of  speech."  the  right 
of  Parliament  against  the  King,  in  the 
development  of  the  Anglo-American 
system  of  democracy. 

Once  V'.e  .set  this  precedent  for  depriv- 
ing the  protection  of  that  great  writ  to 
one  class  of  indiuduals,  those  who  seek 
fifth  amendment  protection  in  the  mat- 
ter of  confessions  and  illegal  lineups, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  members  of 
a  legislature  or  Members  of  this  body 
cannot  be  deprived  of  first  amendment 
protection. 

I  realize  that  emotions  are  aflame.  I 
realize  the  tempers  of  the  time.  But  the 
thought  that  this  body  could  suspend 
the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should 
be  enough  to  make  John  Marshall  turn 
over  in  his  grave  tonight. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  interrogation  and  lineup  prac- 
tices, State  and  local  officials  have  In 
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the  past— and  may  be  expected  in  the 
future — to  violate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  some  of  our  citizens.  We  cannot 
escape  the  further  fact  that  State  courts 
have  not  in  the  i>ast  always  been  scrup- 
ulous in  vindicating  these  Federal  con- 
stitutional rights.  And,  as  Justice  StoiT 
said: 

The  presumption  rooted  in  our  Constitu- 
tion is  that  buile  institutions— because  of 
Stale  attachments.  State  prejudices.  State 
jealousies,  and  state  intere.xU.  mit;ht  .some- 
times obstruct  or  control  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

Federal  review  of  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  is  thus  essential- and 
the  Constitution,  in  article  III,  section  2, 
assures  this.  But  title  II  of  this  bill  would 
ignore  this  overriding  constitutional 
principle. 

Tliis  is  not  the  only  argtmient  which 
supports  Federal  review  of  State  court 
decisions  where  constitutional  rights  are 
at  stake.  In  Mai  tin  against  Hunter's 
Lessee,  Justice  Story  continued  with  an- 
other equally  compelling  argimient: 

A  motive  of  another  kind,  perfectly  com- 
patible   with    the    most   .'■mcere    respect    lor 
,&tate   tribunals,   mi^ht   indune  the  grant  of 
appellate   power   over    their   uocisions.   That 
motive   is   the   importance,  and   -ven  neces- 
.sity   of    uniformity  of   decisions   taroughout 
the  whole  United  States,  upon  all  .subjects 
within    the    purview    of    the    constitution. 
Judges   of   equal   learninR   and   integrity,   in 
dillerent   states,  might  ditlerently   interpret 
the  statute,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  even  the  constitution  itself:  If  there  were 
no   revising   authority  to  control   these  Jar- 
ring   and    discordant    Judgments,    and    har- 
monize them  into  uniformity,  the  laws,  the 
treaties,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  l)e  different,  in  different  states, 
and  might,  perhaps,  never  have  precisely  the 
same  construction,  obligation  or  efficiency,  m 
any   two  states.  The  public  mischiefs  that 
would  attend  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  truly  deplorable:    and  it  cannot  he  be- 
lieved, that  they  could  have  escaped  the  en- 
lightened    convention     which     formed     the 
constitution.  What,  indeed,  might  then  have 
been  only  rrophecy,  has  now  become   fact: 
and    the   appellate    jurisdiction    must    con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy  for 
such  evils. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  now  quote  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  Federali-st  No.  80, 
l;ear  with  me  liow  true  these  words  are 
todav— even  more  so  than  they  were  in 
1816,  when  Justice  Story  handed  down 
his  decision,  and  even  more  so  than  in 
1787,  1788.  and  1789.  when  t'ne  Constitu- 
tion was  being  ratified. 

Bear  in  mind  liow  true  those  words 
are  today  as  history  lias  borne  out  the 
wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

It  is  this  great  constitutional  i^-inciple 
which  title  II  throws  to  the  wind,  by 
abolishing  any  Federal  review  of  claims 
that  confessions  or  eyewitness  evidence 
had  been  admitted  as  evidence  in  State 
cases  .in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  eloquently 
stated,  in  Federalist  No.  80: 

The  mere  necessity  cf  uniformity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  national  laws  decides 
the  question.  Thirteen  independent  courts 
of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes, 
arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in 
government,  from  which  nothing  but  con- 
tradiction and  confusion  can  proceed. 

It  is  this  great  constitutional  i^rovision 
that  title  II  seeks  to  throw  to  the  winds. 


It  seeks  to  abolish  any  Federal  review  of 
claims  in  areas  of  fifth  amendment  con- 
fessions or  eyesight  evidence  that  has 
been  admitted  as  evidence  in  State 
courts,  even  though  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Title  II,  however,  carries  Hamilton's 
example  of  a  nightmare,  namely,  the 
13-headed  hydra,  into  the  20th  century. 
We  now  have  a  50-headcd  hydra,  which 
title  II  seeks  to  set  up  with  each  State 
court  having  final  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  in  its  State  regard- 
ing confessions  and  eyewitness  evidence. 
Is  the  highest  court  of  the  State  which 
decided  Brown  against  Mississippi  and 
held  that  confession  was  voluntary  going 
to  admit  into  evidence  all  confessions 
even  though  men  ^e  beaten  and  lue 
hung  by  their  hands  or  their  heels  for  a 
period  of  3  days?  I  hope  not.  However, 
the  possibility  is  there. 

These  arguments  arc,  I  believe,  con- 
clusive that  the  provision  of  title  II, 
withdrawing  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction 
over  confession  and  eyewitness  cases,  is 
mrconstitutional  and  unwise.  Wlien  we 
can  withdraw  jurisdiction  over  confes- 
sions in  eyewitness  cases,  we  can  with- 
draw jurisdiction  in  any  other  area. 

The  power  to  regulate  and  make  ex- 
ceptions to  the  jurisdiction  of  Pi^deral 
courts  may  and  has  been  used  for  diverse 
legitimate   purposes.   Certainly,   as   was 
the  Iramers'  intent,  it  is  important  that 
the  Federal  judiciary  be  arranged  so  that 
it  can  conduct  its  business  in  an  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  manner.  This  should 
be  the   primary   purpose   to  which   the 
power  is  put.  For  example,  there  should 
be  a  .sufficient  number  of  Federal  district 
courts  to  handle  the  case  load  present  in 
their  respective  areas.  It  has  been  found 
desirable  to  establish  specialized  Federal 
courts  like  the  Tax  Court  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  more  efficiently  handle  discrete 
categories  of  cases.  The  Congress,  by  pro- 
viding the  Supreme  Court  with  discre- 
tionary   jurisdiction    over    cases    w^iich 
arise  through  certiorari  jurisdiction  lias 
made  it  possible  for  the  Court  to  stay  rel- 
atively current  with  its  docket.  Tliese 
are  ail  legitimate  exercises  of  the  power 
vested    in    Congress    to    "regulate    and 
make"  exceptions  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts.  But  the  pov.xr  to  "regu- 
late and  make"  exceptions  to  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  docs  not — and  cannot, 
under  article  III.  section  1— extend  to 
abolishing  f.il  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
claims  arising  under  the  Constitution. 
Title  II  of  this  bill  attempts  to  do  this, 
and  therefore  is  not  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  "exception  and  regulation"  power. 
Mr.  President,  the  last  time  the  U.S. 
Congress  tried  to  do  this  was  in  the  rrdi- 
cal.  Republican-controlled  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Reconstruction  years  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  l:ad  prepared 
a  bill  of  impeachment  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  v,-as 
seated  to  try  that  impeachment. 

The  Iccal.ty  of  the  Recor.struction  leg- 
islation was  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
gress tinder  the  whip  of  the  radical  Re- 
publican leaders  at  that  time,  through 
legislation,  deprived  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  right  to  pass  on  the  legality  of  the 
Reconstruction  legislation  because  it  was 
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ft  It  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  over- 
rule that  legislation. 

That  gave  rise  to  the  famous  McCardle 
case  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

THE    M'CARDLE    C.^SE :     NO    PRECEDENT    FOR    ADOP- 
TION  OF  TITLE  II 

Proponents  of  title  U  have  ai'gued  that 
one  clear  precedent  does  exist  to  justify 
the  extreme  exercise  in  removing  Fed- 
eral review  from  State  confession  and 
eyewitness  cases;  that  precedent  is.  they 
assert,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  ex 
parte  McCardle,  handed  down  iminedi- 
ately  following  the  Civil  War.  In  that 
case,  briefly  .stated,  the  Congress  abol- 
ished the  Supreme  Courts  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  habeas  corpus  cases 
while  McCardles  habeas  corpus  appeal- 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Reconstruction  Act — was  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

T;ie  act  was  passed.  Tlie  McCardle 
ca.-e  -.vent  up  on  habeas  corpus. 

The  Court  thereupon  dismissed  Mc- 
Cardle s  appeal,  rulms;  that  Congress 
cotild  validly  withdraw  its  jurisdiction. 
But  the  crucial  aspect  of  the  Court's 
holding,  which  was  made  evident  a  few- 
years  after  McCartUe  in  ex  parte  Yerger, 
was  that  the  Court  retained  under  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789  the  power  to  issue 
.ill  original  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
McCardle  could  obtain  Federal  court  re- 
view of  his  claims  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
.stitution  by  using  this  route. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'"  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  point  out 
where  the  Supreme  Court  said  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so  for  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  decisions  in  ex 
parte  Yerger  and  in  re  McCardle  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remar.<s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
the  case.  I  did  not  see  anything  like  that 
in  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  title  H.  defendants 
would  be  deprived  of  any  Federal  court 
review  of  constitutional  claims  in  con- 
fession and  eyewitness  identification 
cases:  and  McCardle  cler.rly  does  not  au 


It  is  my  understanding  that  McCardle 
still  had  the  right  of  appeal,  and  the 
court  still  retained  under  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789  the  pxjwer  to  issue  an  original 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  not  know  that  prior  to  Mc- 
Cardle, the  Supreme  Court  held  twice 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  Reconstruction  Act  provided  for  the 
trial  of  civilians  in  military  courts? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Court  in  the  McCardle  case  upheld  Con- 
gress abolition  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and,  therefore,  that  in  that  .speci- 
fic they  left  a  loophole  and  that  McCar- 
dle still  had  available  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  1789 
statute.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The 
initial  time  of  the  Senator  from  Marj-- 
land  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  15  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Marj-land  is  recognized  for 
15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  essential  reasons 
why  the  provisions  of  title  II  depriving 
the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  over 
State  cases  must  be  rejected.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  taken  with  a  point  of  refer- 
ence of  the  McCardle  case,  in  that  there 
is  no  loophole,  no  exit,  in  title  II  where 
the  Supreme  Court  assumed  jurisdiction 
in  habeas  corpus  cases. 

Mr.   ERVIN.   Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shotUd  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  MaiTland  if  he  does  not 
know  that  from  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  this  Republic  to  the  year  1867,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
no  other — neither  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  Fed- 
eral court — had  any  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  con- 
viction of  any  person  in  a  State  court. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Has  the  Senator  asked 
his  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  shall  now  answer: 
In   1867   Congress  made  the  Federal 
writ  of   habeas  corpus   available   to  all 
persons,  including  State  prisoners,   re- 
strained of  their  liberty  in  violation  of 


thorize  the  extreme  aboliti-n  of  Federal     t^e  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
review   power.  ,  states,  and  permitted  inquiry  into  both 

I  submit  that  the  McCardle  case  cjces^  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the  detention. 

The  1867  act  is  now  codified  in  section 
2241  and  the  following  sections  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Thus,  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  full  and  fair  disposi- 
tion of  a  Federal  claim  had  not  been 
reached  in  a  State  court,  the  Federal 
courts  were  made  available  on  a  general 
basis  as  an  alternative  forurii  through 
their  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  prisoner's  confinement. 
Much  l|ps  been  made  in  these  debates 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  waited  until 
1867  before  granting  habeas  corpus  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Federal  courts  over 
State  criminal  convictions.  The  history 
of  habeas  corpus  reveals,  however,  that 
long  Be^^ore  1867.  and  well  before  the 
habeas  corpus  suspension  clause  was 
written  into  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 


not  support  title  II.  ^_ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask'tW* 
Senator  from  Maryland  if  the  Suv^reme 
Court  of  the  United  States  did  not  hold 
twice  that  the  Suprcm.e  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Reconstruction  Acts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  is  my  understanding, 
did  not  review  the  McCardle  case.  As  it 
arose  on  habeas  corpus,  it  did  not  review 
the  prisoner  McCardle's  petition.  It  is 
my  understanding  of  the  case,  however, 
and  I  will  read  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  talking  about 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  hear  me  out.  He  asked 
me  a  question.  I  wish  he  would  let  me 
linish  it. 


authority  existed  under  the  common 
law  to  issue  the  writ  to  remedy  any  kind 
of  governmental  restraint  contrary'  to 
law. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  therefore,  habeas  corpus  was 
available  imder  the  common  law  even  to 
State  prisoners.  The  act  of  1867  merely 
broadened  the  common  law  writ  by  ex- 
tending Federal  habeas  corpus  to  all 
State  prisoners  on  a  general  basis.  The 
reason  for  this  significant  statutoiT  ex- 
pansion of  the  writ  by  Congress  was  the 
urave  ixjlitical  crisis  facing  the  Nation 
after  the  Civil  War.  Congress  passed  the 
1867  act  in  specific  anticipation  of  pos- 
sible .southern  hostility  to  Reconstruction 
legislation.  The  act  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  liberal  and  rapid  remedy  for  any 
Federal  officer  imprisoned  by  the  States. 

The  1867  statute  was  the  last  major 
statutory  change  in  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  .statute.  For  more  than  100  years. 
therefore  the  writ  has  been  generally 
available  in  the  Federal  courts  to  all 
State  prisoners  .subjected  to  arbitrary  or 
illegal  detention. 

EXPANDING    SCOPE    OF    HABEAS    CORPU.S 

Although  the  broad  statutory  habeas 
corpus  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
over  State  criminal  convictions  is  now 
more  than  a  century  old.  it  is  only  rela- 
tively recently— within  the  past  four  dec- 
ades^-that  the  complexities  of  the 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  liave  become 
abrasive  in  our  Federal  system.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Federal  habeas  corpus 
today  is  one  of  the  most  important  post- 
conviction remedies  available  to  State 
prisoners  who  claim  that  their  trial  was 
marred  by  a  fatal  constitutional  defect. 

Why  were  the  problems  that  now  bris- 
tle in  almost  every  aspect  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  so  long  in  emerging  after 
the  1867  statute  was  enacted?  Tlie  an- 
swer is  simple,  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  oi 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supremo 
Court  and  the  doctrine  of  exhaustion  o: 
State  remedies.  In  the  first  case  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  1867 
statute,  the  Court  held  that  the  Federal 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  not  be  issued 
unless  the  State  jirisoner  had  presented 
his  Federal  claims  to  the  appropriate 
tribunal  of  his  own  State. 

The  effect  of  this  division  was  virtuall;- 
to  eliminate  Federal  habeas  corpus  from 
State  criminal  convictions.  A  State  de- 
fendant was  required  to  pursue  his  StatP 
remedies  through  the  highest  State  court 
From  that  decision,  he  was  required  to 
seek  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  under 
what  was  known  at  that  time  as  a  writ 
of  error,  which  was  a  method  of  appeal 
as  of  right,  not  the  discretionary  review 
that  is  available  today.  Once  a  State  de- 
fendant had  started  up  the  ladder  of 
State  remedies  he  would  inevitably  reach 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  And,  of  course, 
no  lower  Federal  court  was  likely  to 
disagree  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  a  consequence.  Federal 
habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners  was 
almost  imknown. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  20th  century, 
however,  almost  half  a  century  after  the 
enactment  of  the  1867  statute,  Congress 
eliminated  the  requirement  of  manda- 
tory review  by  writ  of  error  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  substituted  the  discre- 


tionary remedy  of  review  by  wnt  of  cer- 
tiorari Tliereafter  began  a  series  of  the 
now  familiar  Supreme  Court  orders, 
•certiorari  denied."  State  prisoners  were 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  effective  Federal 
review  of  their  convictions. 

The  first  modern  ca.se  establishing  the 
•ivailability  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  for 
State  prisoners  came  shortly  thereafter 
in  Moore  against  Dempscy  1923,  in  winch 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  delivered 
his  classic  opinion  holding  that  mob  de- 
nomination of  a  criminal  trial  con,sti- 
tuted   a    violation    of    the    due    process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Now  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   ER'VIN.   Will   the   Senator   from 
Mai->-land    inform     the    Senator    from 
North    Carolina    whether    the    Senator 
from  Maryland  is  readinti  a  pronounce- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  or 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  I  am  readiiig  a  pro- 
nouncement of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  10,  1968. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Despite  my  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  MaiTland,  I  must 
say  that  I  attribute  more  weight  to  the 
statement  of  Justice  Harlan,  that  it  was 
also  during  this  period  that  Congress,  in 
1867.  first  made  habeas  corpus  avail- 
able by  statute  to  prisoners  held  under 
State  authority. 

I  assert  that  prior  to  1867.  no  Federal 
court  had  any  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  inquire  into  the 
legality  of  the  detention  of  any  State 
prisoner  held  under  the  judgment  of  a 
State  court. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  have  outlined  in  my 
response  the  1867  statute.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that,  once  granted,  the  right  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  sus- 
pended; and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  find  that  cleariy 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  Constitution;  but 
in  everv  decision,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  neither  the  Supreme 
Court  nor  any  other  Federal  court  had 
any  power  to  issue  any  writ  of  liabcas 
corpus  to  inquire  into  the  lecality  of  the 
detention  of  any  person  held  under  the 
judgment  of  a  State  court  prior  to 
1867. 

I  further  assert  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pronouncement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Marj-land,    the 
Federal  courts  had  no  common  law  juris- 
diction in  respect  to  habeas  corpus  or 
anything  else, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr   TYDINGS,  The  Senator  docs  not 
c'lspute  the  fact  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus   is   a    fundamental   part   of    the 
common  law   of   this   country   and   of 
Slates  which  liave  adopted  the  common 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  not 
being  responsive  to  my  question. 

Docs  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
agree  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  common  law, 
Anulo-American  common  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  but  quite  a  different 

writ 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Docs  the  Senator  acrec 
that  over  one  century  ago.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor.ius— the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  not  only  affirms  that,  but  also 
affirms  that  that  was  the  first  time  that 
any  Federal  court  had  jurisdiction  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  inquire 
into  the  lecality  of  the  detention  of  any 
prisoner  held  under  the  judgment  of  a 
State  court. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  over  a  century  ago  the  Congress 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  1867  the  Federal  courts 
became  vested  for  the  first  lime  with 
jurisdiction    to    Is,'5ue    writs    of    habeas 


law? 

Mr.  ER\'IN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  v.-ould  say,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
terrogation of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, that  the  States  of  the  Union 
whose  law  was  founded  on  the  English 
svstcm.  had  the  common  law,  but  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  had  any 
common  law.  It  is  the  creature  of  the 
Constitution. 


corpus  to  inquire  into  the  legality,  under 
the  Constitution  and  tlic  statutes,  of  a 
State  in-i.soner  held  under  the  judgment 
of  a  State  court.  But  before  ihat  time, 
from  the  time  of  the  morning  star  hang- 
ing in  glory  to  1867,  it  had  no  .such 
jurisdiction. 

Mr  TYDINGS,  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  is  also  a  jjrovi.sion  that  the 
writ  of  liabeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pendedrtxcept  in  times  of  rebellion  or 

war? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  In  that  provision  there 
was  no  reference  to  State  matters.  It  had 
reference  to  powers  of  Congress  or  the 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  holding  of  the 
McCardle  case.  And  this  summai?  indi- 
cates whv  the  case  cannot  be  used  by  the 
jjroponents  of  title  II  either  to  justify 
removal  of  Supreme  Court  appellate  re- 
\icw  over  State  confession  and  eyewit- 
ness cases,  or  the  abolition  of  all  Federal 
habeas  corpus  review  over  State  criminal 
convictions.   The   McCardle   case,   how- 
ever   is  the  most  notorious  instance  in 
the  iiistorv  of  our  country-  in  which  the 
Congress  tried  to  intimidate  the  Supreme 
Court  and  undermine  the  Constitution 
by  depriving  the  Court  of  jurisdiction, 
I'believe  this  case  serves  as  a  in-esent-day 
warning  to  us.  I  believe  that,  if  title  II 
is  enacted,  historians  will  \  iew  it  as  just 
as  notorious— and  potentially  destructive 
to  our  institutions  of  government.— as  the 
actions  of  Congress  which  cave  rise  to 
the  McCardle  case. 

These  then,  are  the  essential  reasons 
why  this  provision  of  title  II  depriving 
the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  over 
State  cases  must  be  rejected.  Bccaus3 
this  provisior  i:.  so  clearly  directed  at 
overiuling  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
in  confession  and  eyewitiiess  identifica- 
tion cases,  and  because  Congress  has  no 
power  to  act  by  .simple  statute  to  amend 
the  Constitution  ord  change  Supreme 
Court  ruUngs  based  on  the  Constitution, 
it  is  clear  that  this  back-handed  juris- 
dictional attempt  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  and  change  the  Constitution  wiU 


be  held  unconstitutional.  In  addition,  this 
provision  is  flatly  contrarj'  to  artickvlll. 
.>;ection  2  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
would  undermine  the  historic  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  ultimate  tribunal 
to  vindicate  and  establi.sh  uniform  inter- 
pretations of  Federal  constitutional 
riuhts.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
stated,  more  than  50  years  ago: 

I  do  not  Uiink  the  United  Sl.iu-.s  woiiW 
come  to  :.n  end  il  we  (the  Supremo  Court i 
lo.st  our  ,)owcr  to  dcclure  an  Act  <.f  ContTcss 
void  I  do  Uiiiik  the  tJulon  would  l>c  ln»- 
perUlMl  If  we  could  not  niukc  tliat  dcclarii- 
llon  as  to  tlie  l.iws  of  tliu  .several  Klale.s. 

13 v  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
l)Ower  to  review  State  court  deci.-ions 
based  on  the  U.S.  Constitution,  title  II 
would,  in  Ju.sticc  Holmes'  word;;,  -impcnl 
the  Union."  Wo  must  not  take  ihat  disas- 
trous step.  We  must  reject  title  II. 

The  final  provision  of  title  II  would 
aboli.sh  the  Federal  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  State  pri.'^oners. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

I  LARIKICATION    OF   ITNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGRtKMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  clarification,  I  ask  unani- 
moas  consent  that  the  time  to  be  used 
this  afternoon  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
I  Mr.  McClellanI  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr,  TvdingsI. 
.so  that  there  will  be  no  misconception 
a.s  to  what  thp  intent  was  on  the  division 

of  time.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Tliat  was  my  under- 
standing of  the  intent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pixsident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct  with 
respect  to  this  afternoon,  but  what  about 
tomorrow? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  was  our  under- 
standing, and  I  repeat,  that  tomorrow 
the  time  allocated  would  be  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  be- 
ginning at  10  o'clock  and  ending  at  _ 
o'clock;  and  that  the  first  vote  would 
take  place  at  2  o'clock. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Is  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  first  vole  lake  place 
at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  under- 
standing 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  withhold  agreement 
to  the  request  because  it  is  possible  an 
amendment  to  perfect  title  II  miuhi  be 
offered  prior  to  2  o'clock,  v.hcn  the  pend- 
ing amendment  comes  up.  and  I  would 
not  a-^ree  to  that  because  there  might 
be  offered  some  omendment  I  am  not 
aware  of.  We  have  the  same  situation  as 
we  iiad  with  respect  to  title  IV.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
v.ant  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect Tlie  first  vote  should  come  at  2 
o'clock  unless  there  is  some  perfecting 
amendment  pending.  If  so.  we  will  allow 
one-lialf  hour  on  each  side. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right  but 
I  wish  to  emphasize  what  we  told  the 
Senate  last  week  with  respect  to  2  o'clock 
beini;  the  time.  However,  on  this  basis 
that  is  fine. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  may  not  be  a 
perfectinc:  amendment,  and  then  there 
would  be  equal  time  before  a  vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  any  event  there 
would  be  a  vote  at  2  o'clock  or  the  1-hour 
limitatioij  would  start  to  run  on  the  vote 
on  the  pendine  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  of  no  per- 
fecting; amendment,  but  no  one  can  be 
sure. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  unanimous  consent  request  that  is  be- 
ing propounded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  the 
time  between  10  and  2  o'clock  to- 
moiTow  will  be  equally  divided,  with  the 
time  controlled  between  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Mar>iand.  and  with  a  vote  at  2  o'clock, 
providing  there  is  no  amendment  pend- 
ing: but  if  an  amendment  is  pending,  1 
liour  on  that  amendment  to  be  equally 
di\1ded  between  the  proponent  and  the 
opponent.  That  reaffirms  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  During  this  day,  time 
would  continue  to  be  equally  di\1ded? 
■  Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  can  speaK  as 
long  as  he  wishes:  but  I  did  want  that 
time  charged  against  the  4  hours  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  T^'DINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

been  speaking  now  for  an  hour  and  a 

half.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Charge  it  to  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  T^YDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order,  for 
the  quonun  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  the  Senator  had  yielded  to 
"nimself  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 20  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maiyland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  article 
I  section  9.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
states  categorically  that  "The  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  the  public  safety  mi&ht  re- 
quire it." 

Those  words  are  pretty  clear.  We  do 
not  have  any  invasion  of  our  land.  There 
is  no  rebellion.  Where,  then,  is  the  jus- 
tification of  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  which  has  stood  for 
over  one  centuiy? 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  such  justifi- 
cation, and  that  the  attempt  in  title  II 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional  as  soon  as 
it  is  tested  in  the  courts.  Title  II  is  a 
blatant  denial  of  an  effective  remedj-  for 


State  prisoners  suffering  violations  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  Federal 
habeas  corpus  is  the  channel  of  ultimate 
resort  through  which  State  prisoners  can 
vindicate  their  con.stitutional  rights 
when  all  other  recourse  has  failed  and 
all  State  remedies  have  been  exhausted. 
With  the  abolition  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus  for  State  prisoners,  the  sole  Fed- 
eral review  of  Federal  claims  by  State 
prisoners  will  be  appeal  or  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  an  inadequate  and 
inappropriate  remedy  at  best. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus — the  great 
writ — is  one  of  the  ancient  i>illars  of  our 
Anglo-American  civilization.  It  iias 
played  a  central  role  in  the  development 
of  our  modern  .system  of  jurisprudence. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  the  growth  of  fun- 
damental rights  and  personal  liberty  in 
the  United  States.  Throughout  its  his- 
tor>-,  it  has  proved  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tive remedy  for  restraints  that  society 
deems  to  be  intolerable.  The  use  of 
habeas  corpus  is  based  on  tlie  precept 
that  government  in  a  civilized  society 
mu.st  always  be  accountable  to  the  judi- 
ciaiy  for  a  man's  imprisonment.  The 
writ  requires  the  body  of  a  person  re- 
strained of  his  liberty  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  so  that  the  lawfulness 
of  the  restraint  may  be  determined. 

Blackstone  called  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  "the  most  celebrated  writ  in  Eng- 
lish law."  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  Magna  Carta. 
Throughout  English  history  it  has  been 
used  to  implement  the  fundamental 
guarantee  of  the  Magna  Carta  that  "no 
free  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  and 
that  'to  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one 
will  we  refuse  or  delay,  right  or  justice." 
In  its  modem  operation,  the  office  of  the 
writ  is  clearly  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
these  fundamental  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  that  goes  back  a  long 
time.  In  its  modem  operation,  the  office 
of  writ  is  clearly  carried  by  the  spirit 
of  those  fundamental  guarantees  which 
were  gained  so  long  ago. 

The  American  colonists  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  great  struggles 
in  which  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had 
been  forged  and  used. 

On  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, habeas  corpus  was  used  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  a  Negro  slave  in 
Somersett's  case,  in  which  Lord  Mans- 
field delivered  his  famous  decision  that 
a  slave  brought  into  England  could  not 
be  held  in  bondage. 

The  Presiding  Officer  in  the  chair  at 
this  moment  will  recall  that  in  1763, 
John  Wilkes  was  released  on  habeas  cor- 
pus from  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
he  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  writing 
his  famous  North  Briton  No.  45,  which 
was  critical  of  the  Crown. 

In  Bushell's  case  in  1670,  an  entire 
jury  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  disregard- 
ing the  court's  orders  to  convict  William 
Penn  of  rioting — all  that  Penn  had  done 
was  to  hold  a  Quaker  meeting  in  a  Lon- 
don street.  The  jurymen  sought  habeas 
corpus  and  obtained  their  liberty.  The 
court  held  that  they  could  not  be  law- 
fully punished  for  reaching  their  own 


determination  of  the  facts  and  that  they 
wee  being  restrained  illegally. 

As  these  cases  clearly  indicate,  the 
right  to  .seek  habeas  corpiLs  had  been  a 
.-trong  defense  for  the  exercise  of  bini-v 
rights  in  our  society — the  right  of  Hi' 
Negro  not  to  be  enslaved,  the  privile'  e 
of  a  legislator  not  to  be  arrested,  aiKl 
the  right  to  trial  by  an  imi:art!al  ai.it 
lui'^oerced  jury. 

In  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  .sole  pro- 
vision on  habeas  corpus  is  contained  in 
article  II,  section  9.  clause  2  which  pro- 
vides— I  repeat,  as  I  have  three  times  i>i 
my  .speech — that,  and  I  repeat: 

Thr'  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  H.ibc.-.s  Corpii,^ 
•sh.Tll  not  lie  Euspended.  uHle.ss  wlieii  in  Ciises 
of  Rebell.on  or  Invasion  the  public  S.ifo!-- 
ui-ny  reqvire  it.  / 

The  Constitution  assumes,  without 
stating,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpu.s 
will  ordinarily  be  available.  It  provides 
only  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  and 
then  only  in  the  narrow  lange  of  cir- 
cumstances dealing  with  national  emer- 
gencies. The  Constitution  assumes  with- 
out slating  it  that  the  writ  of  habea.s 
corpus  will  ordinarily  be  available  be- 
cause the  Constitution  was  adopted  in 
1787  by  those  who  had  knowledge  cf, 
v.ere  familiar  with,  worked  with,  or  were 
governed  by  Anglo-Saxon  common  law 

Statutoiy  provisions  for  habeas  corpus 
lia\e  been  continuously  on  the  national 
statute  books  since  the  first  Judiciary  Act 
of  September  24.  1789.  These  statutes 
find  their  prototypes  in  the  Englis!-. 
Habeas  Corpus  Acts  of  1679  and  1816 
Under  their  )jrovisions,  every  U.S.  judge 
has  the  power,  and  in  appropriate  cases 
the  duty,  to  issue  the  writ. 

Congress  must,  of  course,  legislatively 
create  courts  before  the  v.'rit  of  habeas 
corpus  can  be  employed.  But  having  es- 
tablished Federal  courts.  Congress  v.-ould 
be  ix)werless  to  deny  the  privilege  of  the 
writ.  Otherwise  article  I,  section  9  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  reduced  to  a  dead 
letter.  The  Constitution  does  not  merei;.' 
prohibit  suspension  of  liabeas  corpus 
statutes,  or  of  the  writ,  but  of  "the 
privilege  of  the  writ"  a  privilege  Ion:: 
antedating  the  codification  and  reforms 
embodied  in  the  English  statutes  of  the 
17th  centuiy.  In  England,  all  the  higher 
courts  were  open  to  applicants  for  the 
writ,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that. 
under  the  new  government,  founded  on 
more  liberal  ideas  and  principles,  any 
court  v.-ould  be,  intentionally,  closed  to 
them. 

It  has  not  always  been  easy  in  our  his- 
tory to  enforce  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  United  States  in  time  of  political 
crisis.  During  the  War  of  1812.  Judue 
Hall  of  Louisiana  issued  a  writ  to  bring 
before  him  one  Louaillier,  the  editor  of 
the  Louisiana  Courier,  wlio  had  been 
placed  under  military  arrest  for  criticiz- 
ing Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  On  direction 
of  the  general,  t'ne  military  authoritie.5 
ignored  the  writ  and  e.scorted  Judge  Hall 
out  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  however,  the  judge  returned 
to  his  court,  found  Andrew  Jackson  in 
contempt,  and  fined  him  SI. 000. 

Another  famous  example  of  defiance 
by  military  and  political  authorities  of  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  Federal 
court  occurred  in  the  case  ex  parte 
Merry  man.  At  the  outset  of  the  Civil 


«„.  ..e  .U.U„  <».n,.n.«  ._ro«    --, '-  -„-«SSSar SS-     Sat-JSlZ^n^^orS  ^t? 


John  Meri-yman.  who  had  been  charged 
iith  various  acts  of  treason  and  was 
being  held  in  military  custody.  The  mili- 
tarv  commander  refused  to  comply  with 
he  writ,  and  President  Lincoln  declined 
to  support  the  order  of  l\is  Cl^i^^.  ^"f^'^f ' 
I  '  '  '" " 

ci^pus'^ira   p7otector   of   civil   liberty 


considerable      feeling     ^^^at,      because 

MOOIK 

leader,    powt - 

charge  of  the  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  imd.  and 
if  necessary,  fabricate  evidence  connect- 
ing Mooney  with  the  crune.  Subsequently 
Moonev  discovered  evidence  of  blatant 


rs^lIiT^^^-^!^  --=-'i^f~^S€s  ^^tL,s^.SL,= 

hearing  on  his  constitutional  claims. 

What  were  the  facts  of  the  Sain  case, 
that  have  caused  so  much  furor  and  mis- 
understanding? In  spite  of  this  compli- 

mwwm  fiiiiiSiii  wm=m 

corpus   a,s   a   protector   o^^.^^^l  .\'^'i>  To    Sieve    his    narcotics    withdrawal 

characterized  American  authonty  in  the  ^^    •^''^;''  ^         ij^e,  after  his  arrest, 

Fii-st  and  second  World  War..  The  mo^  aSwedadictor'S  administer  a  shot  of 

famoas  case  is  ex  parte  Qf""^;  ^^^^.J-J'^  hvSine   and   phenobarbital.    Hyoscine. 

that  case,  prisoners  of  ^^^r  had  bee    con-  ^Yso^^d  scopolamine,  is  known  to  most 

teurs  On  an  application  for  a  wTit  of 
habeas  corpus  m  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  held  that  the  military  commission 
had  lawful  jurisdiction  over  the  sabo- 
teurs and  the  writ  was  denied.  Never- 
theless, the  case  demonstrates  liow  far 


contended  that  the  State  court  in  de- 
termining the  voluntariness  of  his  con- 
fession, was  not  informed  that  hyoscine 
was  a  truth  serum,  and  that  it  was  nei- 
ther common  nor  proper  to  administer 
this  drug  to  an  addict  suffering  from 
withdrawal  symptoms.  The  prosecution 


theless,  the  case  demonstiates  "ow  ^^'     .nnccded  there  was  no  direct  mention 
habeas  corpus  procedure  may  be  pursued     conceded  JJ^'^  ^^   hyoscine  and 

even  in  time  of  war  by  a  person  who  IS  a     made  ot   me  laeut   .  .    . 


citizen  of  an  enemy  power  and  who  is 
held  in  the  United  States  as  a  prisoner 

of  war. 

In  ex  parte  Endo,  1944.  an  American 
of  Japanese  descent  secured  her  relea.se 
on  habeas  corpus  from  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Center,  where  thousands  of  Japa- 
nese Americans  liad  been  detained  dur- 
ing World  War  II  on  the  ground  of  then- 
ancestry.  The  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  habeas  corpus  case  was 
broad  enough  lo  invalidate  the  entire  de- 
tention scheme  and  put  an  end  to  one  of 
the  darkest  chapters  in  recent  American 

history.  ,      ^         ..   „, 

The  two  areas  in  which  the  writ  oi 
habeas  corpus  has  produced  the  most 
litigation  in  recent  years  are  the  areas  of 
deportation  proceedings  and  criminal 
convictions.  The  writ  is  available  to  lest 
the  validity  of  the  detention  of  an  alien 
under  a  Government  order  directing  his 
deportation.  That  is.  the  writ  may  be 
u.sed  to  secure  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  validity,  both  in  law  and  in  fact_ 
of  the  deportation  order.  In  the  case  of 


conceueu    mtic    "^-^    -•"    --- —  , 

made  of  the  identity  of  hyoscine  and 
truth  .sei-um.  Does  any  of  us  honestly  be- 
lieve in  these  circumstances  that  the  de- 
fendant received  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
on  his  confession,  or  that  a  hearmg  in 
Federal  habeas  corpus  was  not  luuy 
iustifi6ci  "^ 

In  Fay  against  Noia,  the  other  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  heavily 
castigated  by  the  proponents  of  title  II, 
the  problem  before  the  Court  was:  \yhat 
is  to  be  done  if  a  valid  State  procedura 
law  prevents  a  defendant's  constitutional 
claim   from   being   litigated?   Noia  was 
convicted  of  murder  with  two  accom- 
plices   The   accomplices  appealed  then 
convictions,  but  Noia  did  not.  Years  later 
the  accomplices  were  successful  in  re- 
versing their  convictions  on  the  ground 
that  their  confessions  had  been  coerced. 
The   State   conceded   that   Noia's   con- 
fession, too.  had  been  coerced.  The  State 
arpued.  however,  that  Noia  had  lost   ns 
chance  for  freedom,  because  he  had  failed 
10  take  a  timely  appeal  from  his  con- 


nicd  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  in  the 
Federal  courts.  The  State  of  California 
did  not  dispute  any  of  the  facts  alleged 
in  Mooney's  petition.  The  State  simply 
filed  a  demurrer,  alleging  that  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  a  prosecutor  at  a  trial  could 
never  in  and  of  themselves,  amount  to  a 
denial  of  due  process  of  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  summarily  rejected  this  astound- 
ing assertion  by  the  State. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Mooney  against 
Holohan  is  ancient  history,  and  that  to- 
dav's  pro-secutors  no  longer  knowingly 
and  willfully  use  fal.se  or  perjured  testi- 
mony to  obtain  convictions.  But  take  a 
case 'like  Miller  agamst  Pate,  decided  only 
last  vear  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  de- 
fendant  Miller   had   been   convicted    of 
rape  and  murder.  An  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  was 
a  pair  of  stained  underv^ear  shorts.  At 
the  trial,  the  .shorts  were  characterized 
as  -blood-stained."  In  the  context  of  the 
vicious  and  revolting  crime  with  whicn 
Miller  had  been  charged,  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  emotional  impact 
of  the  shorts  on  the  juiy  was  'incalcula- 
ble ••  Tire  prosecutor  not  only  argued  at 
length    that    the    shorts    were    blood- 
stained but  that  the  blood  was  of  t>pe 
•A  "  the  same  blood  type  as  that  of  tne 
murder    \  ictim.    It   was   not    until    the 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  »"  th<^  ^^a^^'"'' 


sful  in   re-     naoeai  toiwu^  h'^'^- V  i..    i,«^  .Kof 

the  g  ound  district  court  that  it  was  established  that 
the  so-called  bloodstains  on  the  shoits 
were  nothing  more  than  paint,  and  that 
the  prosecutor  had  known  all  along  dui- 
ing  the  original  trial  that  the  stains  were 
l)aint.  not  blood. 
.„  taRe  .  .i,nel,-  ,PPoal  rvom  n.  co„-     J^^,Jjf,:^ZrZ";^^4 


sentenced  lu  «""  ••'  -'- ^  ■; '    ^  ♦„! 

prisonment  was  denied  a  fundamental 
con.stitutional  right  at  the  time  of  his 
trial  such  as  the  right  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  or  the  admission  of  a  coerced 

confession.  ,    w  „,- 

Mlhough  the  broad  statutory  habeas 
csipus  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
over  State  criminal  convictions  is  now 
more  than  a  century  old.  it  is  only  rela- 
tively recently— within  the  past  four  dec 


court  held  that  the  writ  was  ''^equate  to 
meet    the    urgent    aemand    for    hbeit> 

The  true  function  of  the  habeas  corpus 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  is  re- 
vealed most  clearly  by  analysis  of  Su- 
preme Court  cases  in  which  the  writ  has 
been  issued  for  State  defendants. 

Take  a  case  like  Mooney  against 
Holohan.   1935.   In    that   case,   the   Su- 


COnVlUtlUIl   Ui    a    v»v.Av,. , 

i;;n;  oHhe  n^st  important  postconvic-  ^^^^.i^^^oX^^^^^orl 

t ion  remedies  available  to  State  prisonei s  ^.^^  P'^Jf ^^   S'^nia  of  murder  in  the  first 

who  claim  that  their  trial  was  maned  ^^^^^^^'^^f^^J^JJ.es   growing   out   of   a 

by  a  fatal  constitutional  defect  bombing  that  killed  nine  people  ouring 

In  1963,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  f '"'^."{jf^/";  gan  Francisco  in  1916.  He 

down  the  two  decisions  that  are  so  se-  fP/'^°fj,^\Vsentcnced  to  death,  but  the 

riously  criticized  by   the  proponents  of  ^/^"^-J^Ji'J  subsequently 

^^Srl^r^r^^^d-S^to^:^^  tSlSlprisonment.  Mooney's  conviction 


these  cases  briefly  and  attempt  to  dem- 


was  affirmed  by  the  highest  court  of  the 


eral  courts  by  State  prisoners-demon- 
strate bevond  doubt  the  need  lo  main- 
lain  the  power  of  Federal  courts  as  „ 
forum  to  test  the  con.stilutionaht>  of  a 
prisoner's  confinement  in  all  cases  where 
IZl  and  fair  hearing  on  his  Federal 
claim  has  not  ^een  reached  in  a  State 
court.  For  a  hundred  years,  the  F<?deial 
courts  have  vindicated  the  basic  con- 
smullonal   rights  of   Amencan   citizens 

uch 
the 
prin- 
ciple's T' American  'conslitutional  law 
Have  been  established  in  such  proceed- 
ings To  abolish  this  jurisdiction  would 
destrov  a  century  of  progress  in  our  lega 
system,  and  banish  American  crimmal 
procedure  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  proponents  of  title  II  are  quick 
to  argue  that  such  blatant  denials  of 
fundamental  rights  as  I  have  described 
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are  easily  corrected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  through  direct  review  by  appeal 
or  certiorari.  These  procedures,  however, 
are  grossly  inadequat*  as  a  method  of 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  correct- 
ing constitutional  errors.  As  methods  of 
review  in  si-.ch  cases,  appeal  and  certio- 
rail  are  subject  to  serious  infirmities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  procedures  of 
appeal  and  certiorari  at  the  present  time 
are  Ineffective  methods  of  Federal  re- 
view of  State  decisions.  As  is  well  known, 
the  appeal  and  certiorari  procedures  are 
largely  and  necessarily  discretionary  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  serious  deficiency  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  is 
simply  not  in  a  position  to  serve  as  a 
court  of  errors  and  appeals  for  all  cases 
arismg  in  the  State  courts. 

The  third  serious  deficiency  is  that 
the  issue  involved  in  the  case  is  often 
not  exposed  on  the  record  as  the  crimi- 
nal case  comes  from  the  State  coui-ts. 

The  fourth  serious  deficiency  is  that 
postconviction  remedies  in  the  State 
courts  may  not  be  available  at  all.  Or.  if 
they  are  available,  they  may  be  too  nar- 
row to  fully  protect  the  fimdamental 
rights  of  the  defendant.  Frequently,  the 
record  in  such  State  proceedings  is  un- 
clear. The  defendants  are  indigent,  and 
they  frequently  do  not  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel.  The  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  often  disjointed,  and  the 
transcripts  arc  incomplete  or  ambiguous. 
Appellate  review  is  unable  to  function  in 
the  face  of  such  difficulties. 

By  accepting  title  II.  therefore,  the 
Senate  would  be  turning  back  the  clock 
and  taking  away  a  basic  safeguard  of 
liberty  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for 
more  than  a  centur>'.  Repeal  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  would  effec- 
tively destroy  a  fundamental  component 
of  our  constitutional  system,  the  ability 
of  the  Fedtral  courts  to  review  tlie  ac- 
tions of  State  courts.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stated  more  than 
50  years  ago: 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  would 
come  to  an  end  if  we  lost  our  power  to  de- 
clare an  Act  of  Co;>gTCS3  void.  I  do  think  the 
Union  would  be  imperiled  if  we  coulQ  not 
make  that  declaraUon  .as  to  the  laws  of  the 
several  St.ites. 

■  Much  has  been  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Judiciar>'  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  increasing  number  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions  that  are  being  filed  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  by  State  prisoners. 
The  significance  of  the  figures  quoted  in 
the  committee  report  can  only  be  as- 
sessed in  their  proper  perspective  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  petitions  occupies 
onlv  a  veiw  sniaU  portion  of  the  overall 
business  of  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Equally  important,  the  number  of  ha- 
beas coi-pus  petitions  that  eventually  are 
successful  for  the  prisoners  is  extremely 
small — of  the  order  of  1  percent.  Almost 
97  percent  of  the  habeas  corpus  petitions 
are  disposed  of  without  a  hearing  and 
■without  any  contest  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  In  effect,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  petitions  are  disposed, 
of  on  tiie  basis  of  the  State  court  pro- 
ceedings. It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  the  Federal  district  judges  spend 
even  a  sabstantial  portion  of  their  time 


reviewing  the  merits  of  State  criminal 
convictions. 

Even  on  the  merits,  however,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Federal  habea,s  cor- 
pus petitions  filed  by  State  prisoners  does 
not  reflect  an  abuse  by  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  writ.  Rather,  the  increase 
reflects  the  rapidly  evolving  concepts  of 
fairness  and  due  process  of  law  in  crim- 
inal cases. 

It  was  not  until  the  present  century 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  held  even 
to  apply  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States.  More 
recently,  further  applications  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  State  criminal  proceed- 
ings have  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  find 
correspondingly  more  numerous  occa- 
sions upon  which  Federal  habeas  corpus 
would  lie  for  State  prisoners.  The  fault, 
if  any,  does  not  lie  in  misuse  of  habeas 
corpus.  Rather,  it  lies  in  the  .substantive 
principles  of  the  criminal  law.  At  bottom, 
therefore,  it  is  the  basic  constitutional 
principles  of  fairness  and  due  process 
that  the  proponents  of  title  II  now  chal- 
lenge. 

Tlie  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  has  served  the  highest 
traditions  of  Anglo-American  law.  An  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  writ  must  be 
cautiously  and  skeptically  viewed.  As 
Justice  Black  has  eloquently  put  it: 

lilt  is  never  too  late  for  courts  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  to  look  straight  through 
procedural  screens  In  order  to  prevent  for- 
feiture of  life  or  liberty  in  flagrant  defiance 
of  ihe  Constitution  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  exalted  judicial  function. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  not 
to  join  in  the  dangerous  and  unwar- 
ranted assault  on  the  great  wTit  that  is 
threatened  by  title  II.  I  urge  you  to  strike 
title  II  from  S.  917. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson^  the  major  archi- 
tect of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  said  in  his 
first  inaugural  address: 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  state  or.  persuasion,  religious  or 
political.  .  .  .  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial 
by  Juries  impartially  selected— these  princi- 
ples form  the  bright  constellation  which  has 
gone  before  us.  and  guided  our  steps  through 
Tin  age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  Tins 
wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our 
heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attaln- 
•ment.  They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  po- 
litical faith— the  text  of  civil  instruction — 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  service* 
of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we  wander 
from  them  in  moments  of  error,  or  alarm, 
let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to 
regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace, 
liberty  and  safety. 

Before  we  throw  aside  our  right  to 
"freedom  of  the  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corpus,"  before  we 
discard  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  and 
our  great  constitutional  heritage,  before 
we  adopt  title  II  of  this  bill,  let  us — as 
Jefferson  says — "hasten  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone 
leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 
ExHisrr  1 
Ex  Parte  McC.*rdle 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court. 

The  first  question  necessarily  Is  that  of 
jurisdiction;  for.  If  the  act  of  March.  1868, 
takes  away  the  Jurisdiction  deflned  by  the  act 
of  February,  1867,  it  is  useless,  if  not  improp- 


er, to  enter  Into  any  discussion  of  other  ques- 
tions. 

It  Is  quite  true,  as  was  argued  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  petitioner,  that  the  appellate  juri.s- 
dlctlon  of  this  court  is  not  derived  from  acts 
of  Congress.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  conferred 
by  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  conferred  'with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  Congress  shall  make." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether,  if 
Congress  had  made  no  exceptions  and  no 
regulations,  this  court  might  not  have  exer- 
cised general  appellate  Jurisdiction  under 
rules  prescribed  by  itself.  For  among  tiie 
earliest  acts  of  the  first  Congress,  at  Us  first 
session,  was  the  act  of  September  24th,  1789. 
to  establish  the  Judicial  courts  of  the  United 
Slates.  That  act  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  court,  and  prescribed  regulations 
for  the  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  source  of  that  Jurisdiction,  and  The 
limitations  of  it  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
statute,  have  been  on  several  occasions  sub- 
jects of  consideration  here.  In  the  case  of 
Durousseau  v.  The  United  States,^  partlcu. 
larly.  the  whole  matter  was  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  court  held,  that  while  'the  iip- 
pellate  powers  of  this  court  are  not  given  hy 
the  judicial  act.  but  are  given  by  the  Cou- 
Etitution."  they  are,  nevertheless,  "limited 
and  regulated  by  that  act.  and  by  such  other 
acts  as  have  been  passed  on  the  subject" 
The  court  .said,  further,  that  the  judicial  act 
was  an  exercise  of  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  Congress  "of  making  excep- 
tions to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court."  'They  have  described  affirma- 
tively," said  the  court,  "its  Jurisdiction,  untl 
this  affirmative  description  has  been  iindtr- 
stood  to  imply  a  negation  of  the  exercise  if 
such  appellate  power  as  is  not  comprehended 
within  It." 

The  principle  that  the  affirmation  of  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  implies  the  negation  ri 
all  such  jurisdiction  not  affirmed  having  been 
thus  established,  it  was  an  almost  necessary 
consequence  that  acts  of  Congress,  providiiig 
for  thi exercise  of  jurisdiction,  should  come 
to  be  sp#ken  of  as  acts  granting  jurisdiction, 
and  not^  acts  making  exceptions  to  the 
constitutional  grant  of  it. 

The  exception  to  appellate  jurisdiction  i:i 
the  case  before  us.  however,  is  not  an  infer- 
ence from  the  affirmation  of  other  appellate 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  made  in  terms.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  1867,  affirming  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  this  court  In  cases  of 
habeas  corpus  is  expressly  repealed.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  plainer  instance 
of  positive  exception. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  t.ie 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only 
examine  into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  .j 
given  by  express  words. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  repealing 
act  upon  the  case  beiore  us?  We  cannot  dou:;t 
as  to  this.  Without  jurisdiction  ihe  court 
cannot  proceed  at  all  in  any  cause.  Jurisdic- 
tion is  power  to  declare  the  law,  and  when  ,t 
ceases  to  exist,  the  only  function  remaining 
to  the  court  is  that  of  announcing  the  f  ict 
and  dismissing  the  cause.  And  this  is  not  1'^^?^ 
cle.ir  upon  authority  than  upon  principle. 

Several  cases  were  cited  by  the  counsel  f'  r 
the  petitioner  in  support  of  t'-ie  position  that 
Jurisdiction  of  this  case  is  net  affected  by  ti.e 
repealing  act.  But  none  of  them,  in  l.'.it 
jud^m^nt,  afford  any  support  to  it.  They  are 
all  cases  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by 
the  legislature,  or  of  legislative  interference 
with  (.ourts  in  the  exercising  of  continuing 
jurisdiction.- 


'  6  Cranch,  312;  Wlscart  r.  Dauchy,  3  Dal- 
las, 321. 

=  Lanier  v.  Gallatas,  13  Louisiana  Annual, 
175;  De  Chastellux  v.  Fairchild.  15  Pennsyl- 
vania State,  18;  The  State  v.  Fleming,  7  Hum- 
plirevs,  152,  Lewis  v.  Webb,  3  Greenleaf,  326. 


on  the  other  hand,  the  general  rule,  sup- 
norted  by  the  best  elementary  writers.'  is  that 
"When  an  act  of  the  legislature  is  repealed, 
it  must  be  considered,  except  as  to  transac- 
tions past  and  closed,  as  if  it  never  existed." 
•\nd  the  effect  of  repealing  acts  upon  suits 
under  acts  repealed,  has  been  determined  by 
the  ndjudlcations  of  this  court.  The  .subject 
wa'i  fully  considered  in  ^•o^^.^  v.  Ciochcr,' 
iiid  more  recently  in  lufiurance  Company  v. 
Ritrliic.''  In  both  of  these  cases  it  has  held 
no  Judgment  could  be  rendered  in  a  suit 
after  the  repeal  of  the  act  under  which  it 
was  brought  and  prosecuted. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this  court 
cannot  proceed  to  pronounce  Judgment  in 
this  case,  for  it  has  no  longer  jurisdiction  of 
the  appeal;  and  judicial  duty  is  not  less  fitly 
performed  by  dechnlng  ungranted  jurl.sdlc- 
tion  than  in  exercising  firmly  that  which 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  confer. 

Counsel  seem  to  have  supposed,  if  effect 
be  given  to  the  repealing  act  in  question, 
that  the  whole  appellate  power  of  the  court, 
in  cases  of  liabcas  corpus,  is  denied.  But  this 
U  an  error.  The  act  of  1868  does  not  except 
from  that  jurisdiction  any  cases  but  ap- 
peals from  Circuit  Court  under  the  act  of 
1867.  It  does  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  which 
was  previouslv  exercised." 

The  appeal  of  the  petitoner  in  this  case 
be  dismissed  for  want  or  Jurisdiction. 

Ex  Parte  Yercer 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court. 

The  argument,  by  the  direction  of  the 
court,  was  confined  to  the  single  point  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  Issue  the  writ 
prayed  for.  We  have  carefully  considered  the 
reasonings  v.hich  have  been  addressed  to 
us.  and  I  am  now  to  state  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  come. 

The  general  ciuestion  of  Jurisdiction  in  this 
case  resolves  itself  necessarily  into  two  other 
questions : 

1.  Has  the  court  jurisdiction,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  detention,  alleged  to  be  unlawful,  and  to 
give  relief,  if  the  detention  be  found  to  be  In 
fact  unlawful,  by  the  wTit  of  habeas  corpus. 
under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789? 

2.  If.  under  that  act.  the  court  possessed 
this  jurisdiction,  has  it  been  taken  away  by 
the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  27. 
1868,1  repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
.iry  5,  1867.-  as  authorizes  appeals  from  Cir- 
cuit Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Neither  of  these  questions  is  new  here. 
The  first  has,  on  several  occasions,  received 
very  full  consideration,  and  very  deliberate 
judgment.' 

A  cause,  so  important  as  that  which  now 
invokes  the  action  of  this  court,  seems  how- 
ever to  justify  a  reconsideration  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  its  jurisdiction  has  been 
heretofore   maintained. 

The  great  writ  of  )iabcas  corpus  has  been 
for  centuries  esteemed  the  best  and  only  suf- 
ficient defence  of  personal  freedom. 

In  England,  after  a  long  struggle.  It  was 
f.rmly  guaranteed  by  the  famous  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  May  27.  1679  ^  "  for  the  better 
Fecuring  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  which, 
us  Blackstone  says,  "is  frequently  considered 
as  another  Magna  Charta."  ' 

It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  col- 
onists, and  claimed  as  among  the  immemorial 
rights  descended  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors. 


Dwarris  on  Statutes.  538. 
'  13  Howard.  429. 

■  5  Wallace.  541. 

■  Ex  parte  McCardle.  6  Wallace,  324. 
•  15  Stat,  at  Large,  44. 
-  14  Id.  385. 
■■3  British  Stat,  at  Large,  397;  3  Hallam  s 

Constitutional  History.  19. 
'  3  Commentary,  135. 


Naturally,  thcreioro.  wiicn  the  Lonfoderated 
colonics  became  united  Sti\tes,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  common  government  engaged 
their  deliberations  in  convention,  this  great 
writ  found  prominent  .sanction  in  the  Con- 
stitution. That  sanction  is  in  these  words: 
"The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  iiabeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  .suspended  unless  when  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  safety  may 
reqviire  It." 

rhe  terms  of  this  provision  necessarily  Im- 
ply judicial  action.  In  England,  all  the  higher 
courts  were  open  to  applicants  for  the  wTlt. 
and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that,  under  the 
new  government,  lounded  on  more  liberal 
ideas  and  principles,  any  court  would  be.  in- 
tentionallv,  closed  to  them. 

We   find,  accordingly,   that  the  fir.st  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  alter  definlnc. 
by  various  sections  of  the  act  of  .September 
24,    1789,    the    jurisdiction    of    the    District 
Courts,  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  in  other  cases,  proceeded,  in  ihc  14th 
section,  to  enact,  "that  all  the  bctore-men- 
tioned  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  issue  wTits  of  .scire  /acia.5,  habeas 
corpus,  and  all  other  writs,  not  specially  pro- 
vided  by   statute,   which   may   be   necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions,  and   agreeable   to    the   principles   and 
usages  of  law,"     In  the  same  section,  it  was 
further  provided  "that  either  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  ;is  well  .^s  Judges  of 
the  District  CourUs.  shall  have  power  to  grant 
writs  of  liabcas  corpus  for  the  purpo.=e  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  commitment:   pro- 
vided that  wrlus  of  habca.'i  corpus  shall  in  no 
case  extend  to  prisoners  in  jail,  unless  they 
are    in   custody,   under,   or   by   color   of   the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  or  are  com- 
mitted   for   trial    before   some   court   of   the 
same,   or   are   necessary   to   be   brought   into 
court  to  testify." 

That  this  court  is  one  of  the  courts  to 
which  the  nower  to  i.ssue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  is  expressly  given  by  the  terms  of  this 
section  has  never  been  questioned.  It  would 
have  been,  indeed,  a  remarkable  anomaly  If 
this  court,  ordained  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  exercise,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  most 
important  powers  in  civil  cases  of  all  the 
highest  courts  of  England,  had  been  denied, 
under  a  constitution  which  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  suspension  of  the  writ,  except 
under  extraordinary  exigencies,  that  power 
in  cases  of  alleged  unlawful  restaint.  which 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Charies  II  expressly 
declares  those  courts  to  possess. 

But  the  power  vested  in  this  court  is.  in 
an  important  particular,  unlike  that  jios- 
sessed  by  the  English  courts.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  is  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  appellate;  whereas,  that  of  the 
English  courts,  though  declared  and  defined 
by  statutes,  is  derived  from  the  common  law, 
aiid  is  original. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  all  cases  in  law  ;ind  equity  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority,  and  to  large  classes  of  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  parties,  or  the 
nature  of  the  controversy. 

That  part  of  this  judicial  jiower  vested  in 
this  court  is  defined  by  the  Consutution  in 
these  words; 

"In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  .such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

If  the  question  were  a  new  one.  it  would, 
perhaps,  deserve  inquiry  whether  Congress 
might  not  under  the  power  to  make  excep- 
tions from  this  appellate  jurisdiction,  extend 


the  origin. il  Jurisdiction  to  other  cases  than 
those  cxprcsslv  cn\iinprat<-d  In  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  especially,  in  view  of  the  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  the  writ  of  )iabeas  corpus, 
to  cases  arising  npon  petition  lor  that  writ. 
But,  in  the  ca.se  of  Marhuri/  v.  Madisuu:  it 
was  determined,  upon  full  considenilion. 
that  the  power  to  i.s.sue  writs  nf  mandamus, 
given  to  this  court  by  the  13th  section  i.l  the 
Judiciary  Act.  is,  un<ler  the  Constitution,  .in 
appellate  jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  only 
in  the  revi.sion  of  judicial  tlccislons.  And  iliis 
judgment  has  ever  since  been  ;icccpled  as 
lixlnp  the  construction  i.f  this  part  oi  t!io 
Constitution. 

It  was  pronounced  In  1803.  In  1807  the 
.same  conHlructlon  was  given  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  14th  section  relating  to  the  writ 
of  liabcas  corpus,  in  the  case  of  ISollmaii  und 
Suartuoui.'  ^ 

The  power  to  issue  the  ^t  had  been 
previously  exercised  in  llanjflltons  <asc  • 
(1795).  and  in  Bur  lord  s  case'  (1806).  in 
neither  of  which  cases  docs  the  distinction 
between  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction 
appear  to  have  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  liOllvian  and  Suartwout, 
however,  the  point  was  brought  distinctly 
before  the  court;  the  nature  ul  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  carelully  examined,  und  it  was 
declared  to  be  appellate.  The  question  then 
determined  lias  not  since  been  drawn  into 
controversy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  cases  thus  far  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  propositions: 

( 1  I  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
cannot  \x  extended  by  Congress  to  any  other 
cases  than  those  expressly  defined  by  the 
Constitution. 

(2.)  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  ex- 
tends to  iiU  other  cases  within  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States. 

(3.)  This  appellate  jurisdiction  is  subject 
to  such  exceptions,  and  must  be  exercised 
under  such  regulations  as  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  has  made  or  may 
see  fit  to  make. 

(4.)  Congress  not  only  has  not  excepted 
WTits  of  liabcas  corpus  and  inandamus  from 
this  appellate  jurisdiction,  but  has  expressly 
provided  for  the  exercise  of  this  Jurisdiction 
by  means  of  these  writs. 

We  come,  then,  to  consider  the  first  great 
question  made  in  the  case  now  before  us 

We  shall  assume,  upon  the  authority  oi 
the  decisions  referred  to,  what  we  should 
hold  were  the  question  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  us.  that  in  a  proper  case 
this  court,  under  the  actfof  1789.  and  under 
all  the  subsequent  acts,  giving  juri.sdlclion 
in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  may.  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  appellate  power,  revl.se  the  de- 
cisions of  iuterlor  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  relieve  from  unlawful  imprison- 
ment authorized  by  them,  except  in  rases 
within  some  limitations  of  the  jurisdiction  h\ 
Congress. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  case 
before  us  is  a  proper  one  for  such  interposi- 
tion Is  it  within  .Tny  such  limitation?  In 
other  words,  can  this  court  inquire  into  the 
lawfulness  of  detention,  and  relieve  from  U  if 
found  unlawful,  when  the  detention  com- 
plained of  Is  not  bv  civil  authority  under  u 
commitment  made  by  an  inferior  court,  but 
bv  militarv  officers,  lor  trial  before  a  mllluiry 
tribunal,  alter  an  examination  into  the  cause 
of  detention  by  the  inferior  court,  resulting 
in  an  order  remanding  the  prisoner  to  cus- 
tody? 

It  was  insisted  in  argument  that,  to 
bring  a  case  within  the  appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  this  court  m  the  sense  requitiie  to  enable 
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It  to  award  the  writ  of  habeai  corpun  under 
the  Judiciary  Act.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
commitment  should  appear  to  have  been 
by  a  tribunal  whose  decisions  are  subject 
to  revision  by  this  court." 

This  proposition  seems  to  assert,  not  only 
that  the  decision  to  be  revised  upon  habeas 
corpus  must  hnve  been  made  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  but  that 
having  been  so  made,  it  must  have  resulted 
In  an  order  of  commitment  to  civil  authority 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  making  it. 
The  first  branch  of  this  proposition  has 
certainly  some  support  in  Mrfsger's  case.'"  in 
which  It  was  held  that  an  order  of  commit- 
ment made  by  a  district  Judge  at  chambers 
cannot  be  rcrtsed  here  by  habeas  corpus.  This 
case,  as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson 
in  Kaine'i  ca.tc.  '  stands  alone:  and  It  may 
.idmlt  of  question  whether  it  can  be  entirely 
reconciled  with  the  proposition,  which  we 
regard  as  established  up)on  principle  and 
authority,  that  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  by 
habeas  corpus  extends  to  all  cases  of  com- 
mitment by  the  Judicial  authority  of  the 
United  States,  not  within  any  exception 
made  by  Congress. 

But  It  Is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  this 
■.nqulry  Tiere.  The  action  which  we  ;u-e  asked 
to  revise  was  tliat  of  a  tribunal  whose  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  revision  by  this  court  in 
ordloary  modes. 

We  need  consider,  therefore,  only  the 
3«;ond  branch  of  the  proposition,  namely. 
that  the  action  of  the  inferior  court  must 
have  resulted  In  a  commitment  for  trial  in  a 
civil  court;  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
It.  that  no  relief  can  be  had  here,  by  habeas 
corptts.  from  Imprisonment  under  military 
authority,  to  which  the  petitioner  may  have 
been  remanded  by  such  a  court. 

This  proposition  certainly  Is  not  supported 
by   authority. 

In  Kaine's  case  all  the  Judges,  except  one. 
asserted,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  to  give  relief  in  a  case 
where  the  detention  was  by  order  of  a  United 
States  commissioner.  The  lawfulness  of  the 
detention  had  been  examined  by  the  Circuit 
Court  for  tlie  Southern  District  of  New  York 
upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  that  court 
had  dismissed  the  writ  and  remanded  the 
prisoner  to  custody.  In  this  court  relief  was 
denied  on  the  merits,  but  the  Jurisdiction 
was  questioned  by  one  Judge  only.  And  it  Is 
difficult  to  find  any  substantial  ground  upon 
which  Jtirisdictlon  in  that  case  can  be  af- 
firmed, and  in  this  denied. 

In  Wells's  case.'-  the  petitioner  was  con- 
flned  In  the  penitentiary,  under  a  sentence 
of  death,  commuted  by  the  President  into 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life.  He  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Coiirt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
brought  before  that  court,  and  was  remanded 
to  custody.  He  then  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  from  this  cotirt.  and  his  case  was  fully 
considered  here.  No  objection  was  taken  to 
the  Jurisdiction,  though  there,  as  here,  it  was 
evident  that  the  actual  imprisonment,  at  the 
time  of  the  petition  for  the  writ,  was  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  court  by  whose 
order  the  prisoner  was  remanded,  but  by  a 
different  and  distinct  authority. 

In  this  case  of  'Wells.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis 
again  dissented,  and.  on  the  point  of  juris- 
diction, Mr.  Justice  Campbell  conctirred  with 
him.  The  other  Judges,  though  all.  except 
one.  were  of  opinion  that  the  relief  asked 
must  be  denied,  agreed  in  maintaining  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Judge  Curtis,  who 
regarded  the  qtiestion  as  left  undetermined 
in  Kaine's  case,  admitted  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tion was  asserted  in  this,  and  stated  the 
ground  of  Judgment  affirming  Jurisdiction  to 
be  that,  "as  the  Circuit  Court  had  had  the 


prisoner  before  It.  and  has  remanded  him. 
this  court,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  may 
examine  that  decision  and  see  whether  It  be 
erroneous  or  not." 

Since  this  Judgment  was  pronounced,  the 
Jurisdiction,  in  cases  Elmilar  to  that  now  be- 
fore the  court,  has  not  hitherto  been 
questioned. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  argument 
against  It.  made  in  this  case,  and  are  satis- 
fied that  the  doctrine  heretofore  maintained 
is  sound. 

The  great  and  leading  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  upon  the  examination  of 
every  question   of  construction. 

That  Intent.  In  respect  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  is  manifest.  It  is  that  every 
citizen  may  be  protected  by  Judicial  action 
from  unlawful  Imprisonment.  To  this  end  the 
.act  of  1789  provided  that  every  court  of  the 
United  States  should  have  power  to  issue  the 
writ.  T^e  Jurisdiction  thus  given  In  law  to 
the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  is  original: 
that  given  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
to  this  court  Is  appellate.  Given  in  general 
terms.  It  must  necessarily  extend  to  all  cases 
to  which  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends,  other  than  those  expressly 
excepted  from  it. 

As  limited  by  the  act  of  1789.  it  did  not 
extend  to  cases  of  imprisonment  after  con- 
\ictlon.  under  sentences  of  competent  tri- 
bunals; nor  to  prisoners  In  Jail,  unless  In 
custody  under  or  by  colr>r  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  or  committed  for  trial  be- 
fore some  court  of  the  United  Spates,  or  re- 
quired to  be  brought  into  court  to  testify. 
But  this  limitation  has  been  gradually  nar- 
rowed, and  the  benefits  of  the  writ  have  been 
extended,  first  in  1833.'=  to  prisoners  con- 
fined vinder  any  authority,  whether  State  or 
National,  for  any  act  done  or  omitted  in 
pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  order,  process,  or  decree  of  any  Judge 
or  court  of  the  United  States:  then  in  1842  '« 
to  prisoners  being  subjects  or  citizens  of  for- 
eign States,  in  custody  tinder  National  or 
State  authority  for  acts  done  or  omitted  by 
or  under  color  of  foreign  authority,  and  al- 
leged to  be  valid  under  the  law  of  nations; 
and  finally,  in  1867,''  to  all  cases  where  any 
person  may  be  restrained  of  liberty  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any  treaty  or 
law  of  the  United  States. 

This  brief  statement  shows  how  the  gen- 
eral spirit  and  genius  of  our  Instlttitions  has 
tended  to  the  widening  and  enlarging  of  the 
habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States;  and  this  tend- 
ency, except  in  one  recent  instance,  has  been 
constant  and  uniform;  and  it  Is  In  the  light 
of  that  we  must  determine  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  in  re- 
spect to  the  appellate  jiirlsdlctlon  of  this 
court.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  except  from 
It  any  cases  not  plainly  excepted  by  law;  and 
we  think  it  sufficiently  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  that  no  exception  to  this  Juris- 
diction embraces  ruch  a  case  as  that  now  be- 
fore the  court.  On  the  contrary,  the  case  Is 
one  of  those  expressly  declared  not  to  be 
excepted  from  the  general  grant  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. For  it  Is  a  case  of  Imprisonment  alleged 
to  be  unlawful,  and  to  be  under  color  of  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
that  if  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  habeas 
corpus  extends  to  any  case,  it  extends  to 
this.  It  is  unlmfxjrtant  in  what  custody 
the  prisoner  may  be.  if  It  Is  a  custody  to 
which  he  has  been  remanded  by  the  order 
of  an  inferior  court  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
anything  in  any  act  of  Congress,  except  the 
act  of  1868,  which  indicates  any  Intention 
to  withhold  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  habeas 
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corpus  cases  from  this  court,  or  to  abridge 
the  Jurisdiction  derived  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  defined  by  the  act  of  1789.  We  agree 
that  it  is  given  subject  to  exception  and 
regulation  by  Congress;  but  It  Is  too  plain 
for  argument  that  the  denial  to  this  cov.n 
of  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  this  class  of 
cases  must  greatly  weaken  the  efficacy  of  the 
writ,  deprive  the  citizen  In  many  cases  of 
its  benefits,  and  seriously  hinder  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  unlfomiity  in  dccidir.g 
upon  the  questions  of  personal  rights  whicli 
can  only  be  attained  through  appellate  Ui- 
rlsdlction.  exercised  vipon  the  decisions  uf 
courts  of  original  Jurisdiction.  In  the  par- 
ticular class  of  cases,  of  which  that  before 
the  court  Is  an  example,  when  the  custodv  ti 
which  the  prisoner  is  remanded  is  that  of 
some  authority  other  than  that  of  the  re- 
manding court,  it  is  evident  that  the  im- 
prisoned citiz,en.  however  unlawful  his  im- 
prisonment may  be  in  fact,  is  wholly 
without  remedy  unless  it  be  found  in  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

These  considerations  forbid  any  construc- 
tion giving  to  doubtful  words  the  effect  of 
withholding  or  abridging  this  Jurisdiction. 
Tliey  would  strongly  persuade  against  the 
denial  of  the  Jurisdiction  even  were  the  rea- 
sons for  affirming  it  less  cogent  than  they 
are. 

We  are  obliged  to  hold,  therefore,  that  in 
all  cases  where  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unitod 
States  has,  in  the  exercise  of  its  oricii'.al 
Jurisdiction,  caused  a  prisoner  to  be  brought 
before  It,  and  has.  after  inquiring  into  li.e 
cause  of  detention,  remanded  him  to  the 
custody  from  which  he  was  taken,  this  court, 
In  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
may,  by  the  WTlt  of  habeas  corpus:,  aided 
by  the  writ  of  certiorari,  revise  the  deci-sion 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  if  it  be  found  un- 
warranted by  law.  relieve  the  prisoner  from 
the  unlawful  restraint  to  which  he  has  been 
.remanded. 

This  conclusion  brings  us  to  the  Inquiry 
whether  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  March 
27th,  1868,  takes  away  or  affects  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  this  court  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress  prior 
to  1867. 

In  McCardle's  case,"  we  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  does  not.  and  we  have  now  re- 
examined the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  acts  of 
1868  was  passed  were  peculiar. 

On  the  5th  of  February.  1867.  Congress 
passed  the  act  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  extending  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion by  habeas  corpus  of  the  District  Lind 
Circuit  Courts,  and  of  the  several  Judges  of 
these  courts,  to  all  cases  of  restraint  of  lib- 
erty in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  treaties, 
or  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  act  author- 
ized appeals  to  this  court  from  judgments  rf 
the  Circuit  Court,  but  did  not  repeal  any 
previous  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  by 
liabeas  corpus,  unless  by  Implication. 

Under  this  act.  one  McCardle,  alleging  uu- 
lawUl  restraint  by  military  force,  petitioned 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  MLsslsslppl  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  writ  was  issued,  and  a  return  was  made: 
and,  upon  hearing,  the  court  decided  that  the 
restraint  was  lawful,  and  remanded  him  to 
custody.  McCardle  prayed  an  appeal,  under 
the  act.  to  this  court,  which  was  allowed 
and  perfected.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  ap- 
peal was  made  here  and  denied.  The  case  was 
then  argued  at  the  bar,  and  the  argument 
having  been  concluded  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1869,  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
court.  While  the  cause  was  thus  held,  and 
befoi»  the  court  had  time  to  consider  the 
decision  proper  to  be  made,  the  repealing  net 
under  consideration  was  introduced  into 
Congress.  It  was  carried  throtigh  both  houses, 
sent  to  the  President,  returned  with  his  ob- 
jections, repassed  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
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lorlty  in  each  house,  and  became  a  law  on 
the  27th  of  March,  within  eighteen  days  after 
the  conclusion  of   the  argument. 

The  effect  of  the  act  was  to  oust  the  court 
of  its  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  case 
'then  before  it  on  appeal,  and  it  Is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  such  was  the  effect  intended 
Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  leglslauou  of 
this  character  is  unusual  and  hardly  to  be 
justified  except  upon  .some  imperious  public 

^"irwas'  doubtless,  within  the  constitutional 
discreUou  of  Congress  to  determine  whether 
such  an  exigency  existed;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  an  act.  passed  under  such  cir- 
cumsunccs,  was  intended  to  have  any  further 
effect   than   that   plainly   apparent   irom   its 

^*^lTu  quite  clear  that  the  words  of  the  net 
reach  not  only  all  appeals  pending,  but  all 
future  appeals  to  this  court  under  the  act  of 
1867;  but  they  appear  to  be  limited  to  up- 
Dcals  taken  under  that  act. 

The  words  of  the  repealing  section  are. 
-that  so  much  of  the  act  approved  February 
5th  1867,  as  authorr.es  an  appeal  from  the 
iudgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  su- 
preme Court  of  the  Unitod  States,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  such  Jurisdiction  by  said  Su- 
preme court  on  appeals  which  have  been,  ur 
may  be  hereafter  taken,  be,  and  the  .same  is 
hereby  repealed." 

These  words  are  not  of  doubtful  interpre- 
tation Thev  repeal  only  so  much  of  the  act 
of  1867  as  authorized  appeals,  or  the  exercise 
of  appellate  Jun.sdiction  by  this  court.  They 
affected  onlv  appeals  and  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion  authorized  by  that  act.  They  do  not 
purport  to  touch  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
conferred  bv  the  Constitution,  or  to  except 
from  it  anv  cases  not  excepted  by  the  net  of 
1789.  They  reach  no  act  except  the  act  of 

1867 

It  has  been  suggested,  h(iwcver,  that  the 
act  of  1709.  so  far  as  it  provltlcd  for  the  issu- 
ing of  WTits  of  habeas  corpus  by  this  court, 
was  alreadv  repealed  by  the  act  of  1867.  We 
have  alreadv  observed  that  there  are  no  re- 
pealing words  in  the  act  of  1867.  If  It  repealed 
the  act  of  1789.  it  did  so  by  implication,  and 
any  implication  which  would  give  to  it  this 
effect  upon  the  act  of  1789.  would  give  It  the 
same  effect  upon  the  acts  of  1833  and  1842. 
If  one  was  repealed,  all  were  repealed. 

Repeals  by  implication  .-re  not  favored. 
They  are  seldom  admitted  except  on  the 
proiind  of  repugnancy;  and  never,  we  tlilnk. 
when  the  former  r.ct  can  stand  together  with 
the  new  act.  It  is  true  that  exercise  of  appel- 
late jtirisdiction.  tinder  the  act  of  1789.  was 
less  convenient  than  under  the  act  of  1867. 
but  the  provision  of  a  new  and  more  con- 
venient mode  of  its  exercise  does  not  neces- 
sarily take  away  the  old;  and  that  this  effect 
was  not  intended  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  authority  conferred  by  the  new  act 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  'in  addition"  to 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  former  acts. 
Addition  is  not  substitution. 

Tlie  appeal  given  by  the  act  of  1867  ex- 
tended, indeed,  to  cases  \vithln  the  former 
acts;  and  the  act,  by  Its  grant  of  additional 
authority,  so  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  by 
habeas  corpus  that  It  seems,  as  vas  observed 
in  the  McCardle  case,  "impossible  to  wden" 
it.  But  this  effect  does  not  take  from  the  act 
its  character  of  an  additional  grant  of  Juris- 
diction, and  make  it  operate  as  a  repeal  of 
jurisdiction  theretofore  allowed. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  none  of  the  acts 
prior  to  1367.  authorizing  this  court  to  exer- 
cise appellate  jurisdiction  by  means  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  were  repealed  by  the 
act  of  that  vear.  and  that  the  repealing  sec- 
tion of  the 'act  of  1868  is  limited  in  terms, 
and  must  be  limited  In  effect  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  authorized  by  the  act  of  1867. 

We  could  come  to  ito  other  conclusion 
without  holding  that  the  whole  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  cases  ol  habeas 
corpus,  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  rec- 


oenlz«d  by  law,  and  exercl.sed  from  the 
loundatlon  of  the  government  hitherto,  has 
been  taken  away,  without  the  expression  of 
such  intent,  and  by  mere  implication 
through  the  operation  of  the  act*  of  1867  and 

^"^The  suegestlon  made  at  the  bar.  that  the 
provl-sion  of  the  act  of  1789,  relating  to  the 
urlsdictlon  of  this  court  by  habeas  ^«;^P"-^  >' 
repealed  by  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1867.  was 
revived   bv  the  repeal  of  the  repealing  act^ 
has   not   escaped   our   consideration.   We   are 
inclined   to   think   that  such   would   be    the 
effect  of   the   act  <f   1868.   ""^^-"■""i^  ''^'"^ 
t.->  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  1789  was 
not  repealed   bv   the   act  of    1867.   It   i.s  not 
necessary  t<5  express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 
The  argument  having  been  conhned.  b>  di- 
rection of  the  court,  to  the  question  of  jun.s- 
diction. this  opinion  is  limited  to  that  ciuis- 
tlon.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  us..ut 
the  WTlt  prayed  lor  is  attinned. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  weiuht  is  u cm c  to  be 
tiiven  to  poiJis  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Crown,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  nWen  any 
weiuht  I  would  like  to  make  reterence 
to  a  more  recent  Supreme  Court  decLsion 
in  the  case  of  Culombe  asainst  Connecti- 
cut, decided  in  1961. 

I  am  contendinK  that  the  Con,'^titulion 
has  alwavs  been  interpreted  io  mean  just 
the   opiwsite   from   what   the   Supreme 
Court  said  in  the  Miranda  case,  .read 
fiom  the  ca.se  of  Culombe  v.  Cunncclicut, 
367  US    568,  decided  in  1961.  in  which 
Justice  Frankfurter  .sai^,  with  respect  to 
all  the  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  considerinp  confessions. 
Each  of  these  factors.  In  company  with  all 
of  the  Eurroundin.-r  nrcumstanccs— the  dur-i- 
tion  and  conditions  of  tlctcntion  nf  tne  con- 
fessor has  been  detained! .  the  manilcst  atti- 
tude of  the  police  -oward  him.  his  phy.sic.U 
and  mental  itate.  the  diverse  pressures  which 
sap  or  sust^tia  lil.s  powers  uf  resistance  and 
self-control-is  relevant.  The  ultimate  tost 
remains  that  v.  hich  has  been  the  only  cle.lrl^ 
established  tost  in  Antlo-Americ.ai  courts  lor 
two  hundred  vears:  the  lest  ol  volunuirincss. 
Is  the  coniession  the  product  of  an  e:scii- 
tl'Ulv  irec  and   unconstrained  choice  by  its 
maker?  If  it  is.  if  he  has  v.lllc-d  to  confess 
t  may  be  used  .^.ainst  him.  It  it  is  not    if 
his  v,-ill  has  overborne  and  his  capacity  lor 
self-determination    cri'icaily    imp.ired,    the 
use  of  his  confes.sion  offends  due  prc-.c.-s.  .  .  . 


Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  that  opinion 
in  1961.  That  -as  the  Ccn.stltulion  and 
that  was  the  law  of  the  land  ihon.  ..nd 
who  agreed  to  it?  Listen.  Here  arc  tne 
iudges:  Chief  Justice  Warren.  Justice 
B^ack,  Justice  Frankfurter.  Justice  Doug- 
las Justice  Clark.  Justice  Harlan  Jus- 
tice Erannan.  Justice  \Vhit?.ker.  Ju.';tice 
Stewart.  Every  one  of  them  asreed  to  it 
in  1961.  Four  of  the  juduTs  w)^o  dissented 
in  the  Miranda  case  sub.scribed  to  that 
decision  as  the  law  of  the  land  .iust  be- 
fore—5  or  6  years  before— the  M  randa 

Yes  Mr  President,  if  you  want  to  go 
back,  'go  back  200  years.  For  200  years. 
the  test  has  been  voluntariness,  not  an 
arbitrary  Question  of  whether  a  warning 
was  eiven  or  was  not  eiven.  The  court 
absolutely,  time  and  time  again,  said  the 
Constitution  did  not  require  mat. 

AU  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  pro- 
vision in  the  law  is  to  po  back  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  abandoned  and 
deserted  by  those  who  rendered  the  opin- 
ion in  the  Miranda  case. 


Mr  President,  you  can  talk  about  long 
ago.  Look  at  what  is  happening  today. 
Look  at  those  charts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  ijomt 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  open  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
published  in  last  Friday  s  WashmsU^n 
Star,  .siened  by  Park  &  Shop,  Inc.. 
betrginc  Congress  for  protection  in 
Washington. 

There  bcmc:  no  objection,  tlie  open  ki- 
ter   was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  (DC.) ,  Kvening  Star, 

May  17,  19681 
■An  OPEN  LETTEn  To;  The  President  of  the 
United     States— The    Congkess     of    the 
United  States— The  Mayor  and  Officials 
<.F  the  DisrnicT  of  Coll mbia 
•All  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a 
rlcht  to  vLsit  their  national  caplUil.  and  this 
right  should  he  denied  to  none.  All  cillJiens 
have    a    coucomiuint    right    to    do    h)    with 
reasonable  assurance  of  iiersonul  safely    1  his 
dream   <.t    everv    American   Ironi    childhood. 
tills   ijnvile-ed   pilgrimage   to   the  ^hnne  ol 
liberty  i.s  now  denied  to  the  vast  majority  (1 
the  iHople  by  the  actions  ol  a  lew.  'H'C  '"»- 
juritv  ol  the  people  are  afraid  to  visit  Wtvsh- 
inpion.   and    many   uf   Us   own    ciiiM-nf.   are 
leaving  the  cltv  The  effect  on  business,  prop- 
erty values,  and  tax  income  can  not  cscapn 
even  the  casual  observer,  nor  can  the  iffcct 
on  the  support  needed  by  the  peoples  repre- 
sentatives. 

■The  economic  advancement,  or  even  sur- 
vival, of  the  entire  community  of  Washing- 
ton depends  I.rgely  on  the  ixisieucc  an:l 
growth  of  commerce  within  the  ciiv.  If 
all  commerce  ceased,  the  community  would 
cease  The  dailv  needs  ot  the  people,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  for  food,  clothing,  -shelter,  trans- 
portation, services,  health,  recreation,  and 
many  other  aspects  of  life  are  provided  bv 
the  ijuslne.'-s  community.  In  many  areas  (i 
this  metropolis  the  innocent  citizens  are  now 
denied  convenient  access  to  the.=e  require- 
ments because  businesses  have  been  dc- 
scrovr-d  f.r  driven  out  by  i.rson.  luoiliic.  ami 
ever  increasing  harassment,  violence,  and 
open  crime. 

•These  f .ime  businesses  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tens  of  thousands  to  support 
themselves  and  Ihcir  lamillcs,  but  many  :<re 
now  denied  the  means  of  livelihood  by  ihe 
dcstrui'ion  ir  tiisper:,-.!  i.i  He  l.u-~ii:''-.-'^.^  r 
which  they  had  worked.  Wliy  do  ihc  inanv 
innocent  have  to  continue  to  suiter  •.■.hlie 
the   low   t;»iihy   run   rampa:it    ihroutrh    the 

•■•Ihc  i:.xos  of  the  butinc.s  communil;.-  pro- 
\idc  a  l.irge  part  of  the  support  (-1  the  .«=.jci.a 
welfare,  police,  fire  onrt  other  public  f.-.nc- 
tions  ol  this  city.  Tax'^s  have  been  increasinc. 
and  arc  ex;)cctcd  to  increu.se  ni'^re.  but  pr<j- 
tectlon  has  been  decreaslntr.  and  if  the  recent 
past  IS  any  Indication,  It  is  cxpecfd  to  de- 
crease more. 

."..  bu'inc'^.'-:uc:i  ir.d  as  pr. 
want  lo  h'.'c  •■vahin  .the  l..'.v.  ..ul  -j  -nit 
(  tr.crs  fUT  13  live  •,•  ithin  the  law.  Wc  v:it:t 
the  protcci:on  nd  justice  •-!  the  l.w  nr  nil. 
V,'e  want  10  icsiif.i  ihc  rir:ht-.  ui  t  :hLrs.  ..■ui 
vc  w.".:it  ->hcm  fi  re'pon  uur  rifhls. 

•■M-:>n  l..:.'c  rivi^n  inn  the  li-'liids  of  6')Cit'iy. 
ficir  >-\vn  dcl'-iiHC  and  tl'.e  ttefense  >  I  tiieir 
1  .nnlios  in  ^rdcr  n  a-.t-.^;n  crdsr  and  Jio  .i-^n- 
c-al  v.c;f.  re  l^ircugh  1..-.V.  Not  lJ..r  f  r  n.l.im- 
dation  but  love  of  ciVihznion  has  been  tne 
p-nc'=i:-.  cf  the  sslf-eontrol  and  the  telucl.tnca 
fi  re.ict  With  force  i^g.aiiElflorc':'  en  -.he  part 
of  threatened  communil :cs  c'urinE  recent 
disorders.  There  may  well  be  a  ti.ingcrous 
mir-.undcrstanding  of  this  point  en  the  part 
cf  a  milit.tnt  few.  If  people  are  pressed  too 
fir  or  if  their  families,  communities,  or 
means  of  livelihood  are  threatened  bcy^xmd 
c'ldurance  or  urvond  the  ability  or  willing- 
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ness  oi  society  to  provide  adequate  protection 
they  win  retake  into  their  own  hands  their 
Inalienable  right  to  self-defense  and  sur- 
vival. 

■This  nation  has  borne  the  allegedly  spon- 
taneous rape  of  its  cities  with  restraint  and 
patience  beyond  ordinary  understanding,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  now  on 
Washington,  and  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  approaching  events  will  not  be  spon- 
taneous. An  aura  of  uncerwlnty  and  person- 
al insecurity,  a  growing  smog  of  fear,  hangs 
over  this,  the  national  capluil  It  is  not  Just 
another  city.  It  belongs  to  all  Americans,  and 
all  Americans  are  watching.  Continued  order 
and  Justice  under  a  common  law  depends  ob 
the  outcome.  If  the  Government  is  incapable 
of  assuring  the  security  of  the  capital  and 
the  personal  protection  of  less  than  a  million 
citizens,  you  may  fully  expect  that  the  lesson 
will  not  be  lost  on  two  hundred  million 

'■'Our  national  policy  has  been  to  assure 
national  security  wherever  possible  through 
the  existence  of  sufficient  force  to  be  an 
overwhelming  deterrent  to  aggression  rath- 
er than  through  the  use  of  that  force  to 
punish  aggression.  Will  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  nation 
provide  an  overwhelming  deterrent  to  vio- 
lence'' Win  they  provide  visible  police  and 
troops  sufficient  to  discourage  the  criminal 
few  from  acts  which  unfortunately  and  un- 
justly are  often  blamed  on  the  innocent 
majority  of  one  segment  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple' Or  will  thev  allow  an  apparent  danger 
to  become  a  real  disaster?  Will  they  bear 
the  guilt  of  driving  each  State,  each  city, 
.md  even  each  citizen  to  provide  his  own  pro- 
tection? Will  their  example  teach  each  In- 
dividual that  in  order  to  survive  he  must 
meet  the  threat  of  force  with  force,  action 
with  reaction,  and  counter  reaction  with 
escalation  until  the  fabric  of  our  society  and 
our  civilization  is  rent  asunder? 

•We  of  the  business  community  feel  that 
we  have  some  guUt  for  not  having  pressed 
f>r  greater  protection  in  the  past,  for  hav- 
ing allowed  ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  potential  and  at  times  real  threat  in- 
herent in  stict.ing  one's  neck  out.  But  it  Is 
time  to  stop  worrying  about  sticking  our 
necks  out.  about  not  getting  involved.  We 
are  involved,  and  we  intend  to  defend  the 
commercial  and  economic  interests  of  this 
city  and  its  pe-iple.  We  ask  for  the  protec- 
tion to  which  we  have  a  right,  for  our  lives 
and  property  and  for  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  entire  community.  It  will  be  achieved. 
but  we  prefer  that  It  be  achieved  through 
the  law. 

■We  ask  for  a  deterrent  to  destruction,  not 
only  a  promise  of  control  after  it  has  started. 
A  curfew  is  an  effective  emergency  weapon 
to  curb  destruction,  but  It  penalizes  the  in- 
nocent far  more  than  the  guilty.  Use  of  a  cur- 
few for  long  periods  in  Itself  could  destroy 
large  segments  of  commerce.  If  sufficient 
police  are  patrolling  this  city,  are  seen  In 
large  enough  concentrations  and  numbers, 
and  are  known  to  be  authorized  to  enforce 
the  law  with  all  means  necessary,  serious  riot- 
ing, arson,  and  looting  will  never  have  the 
chance  to  begin.  If  sufficient  police  are  un- 
available, there  are  In  the  area  of  Washing- 
ton and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  more  than  sufficient  troops  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  show  Of  force.  It  would 
seem  preferable  to  show  force  before,  rath- 
er than   to  have   to  use  it   afterwards. 

■It  is  obvious  to  all  that  tie  existing  num- 
ber of  police  does  not  allow  adequate  pro- 
tection, especially  when  their  effectiveness  is 
reduced  drastically  by  imprudent  restraints. 
We.  therefore,  ask  that  troops  be  placed  on 
duty  to  supplement  the  police  forces  prior 
to  and  during  the  impending  demonstrations 
that  they  be  made  clearly  visible  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  provide  an  overwhelming  show 
of  force,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  make  a  public  statement  of  policy 
that  the  police  and  the  troops  will  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  use  all  force  necessary 


to  assure  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity. 

•You  have  taken  the  oaths  of  the  highest 
offices  of  this  land  that  you  will  to  the  best  of 
your  abilities  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
Constitution  guarantees  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  to  live  in  peace  and  free  from  fear. 
We  citizens  now  call  upon  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ful- 
fill their  oaths  of  office. 
••Very  truly  yours. 

-Park  and  Shop.  Inc." 

This  letter  Is  sent  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  Executive  Board  of  Park  and 
Shop.  Inc..  which  represents  over  200  member 
merchants  and  professional  firms  and  over 
95';  of  all  commercial  parking  facilities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  going  to  protect  these  people  by 
merely  passing  title  I.  I  have  business- 
men coming  to  me  and  teUing  me  they 
cannot  get  insurance  in  Washington  to- 
day. Why?  Because  law  enforcement 
has  broken  down.  Why?  Because  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  turning  criminals  loose 
and  establishing  precedents  under  which 
the  lower  courts  have  to  turn  them  loose, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  known 
to  be  guilty  and  have  confessed  their 
guilt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  also  insert  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Star,  with 
the  headline  "1967  Bank  Robbers  Put 
Record  Take  Above  S8  Million." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  1967  Bank  Robbers  Ptjt  Record  Take 
Above  $8  Million 

New  'York. — Losses  from  bank  holdups  and 
burglaries  and  the  number  of  such  attacks 
reached  record  highs  In  1967.  the  American 
Bankers  Association  says. 

A  total  of  1.591  holdups  and  burglaries  of 
banks  occurred  last  year,  causing  losses  of 
$8.7  million. 

The  previous  record  was  In  1966.  when  there 
were  1.088  similar  attacks  with  losses  of  S4  8 
million. 

Holdups  numbered  1,318.  up  from  865  the 
previous  year,  causing  losses  of  .$7.2  million 
compared  with  $3.7  million  in  1966. 

The  number  of  burglaries  rose  to  273.  with 
$1.5  million  in  losses  in  1967  compared  with 
223  and  $1.1   million  in  losses  in   1966. 

Herman  C.  Eberts.  chairman  of  the  ABA 
Insurance  and  Protective  Committee,  said 
the  increase  in  bank  crimes  'is  part  of  a 
greater  social  problem  which  will  require  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, of  business,  and,  indeed,  of  society 
in  general. "^Eberts  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  Melbourne,  Fla. 

CRIME    RATE    CITED 

Banks  with  their  depositories  of  money  can 
expect  added  attacks  whenever  the  nation 
has  a  high  level  of  crime,  said  an  ABA  spokes- 
man In  disclosing  the  figures  over  the  week- 
end. 

The  .ABA  said  the  average  loss  per  holdup 
attack  rose  from  S4.300  In  1966  to  $5,400  last 
year  but  that  almost  half  of  all  hold-up  at- 
tacks— 46  percent — netted  the  bandits  noth- 
ing or  less  than  $1,000. 

Of  1.318  attempted  holdups,  259  were 
frustrated.  Bandits  involved  In  the  success- 
ful holdups  got  bank  loot  totaling  $9,231  mil- 
lion but  $2,011  million  was  recovered  from 
bandits  apprehended. 

A  total  of  639  bandits  were  arrested  and. 
said  the  ABA.  'additional  arrests  and  re- 
coveries of  loot  are  anticipated." 


AVERAGE    LOSS    RISES 

Eighty-seven  holdups  came  as  banks  were 
opening  or  closing  for  the  day.  Drive-in  banks 
were  attacked  54  times,  twice  the  number  in 
1966. 

The  average  loss  through  burglary  in  1967 
was  $5,700.  up  from  $5,000  In  1966  Of  the  273 
burglary  attempts,  121  came  on  holidays  or 
weekends.  There  were  118  unsuccessful  bur- 
glary attacks. 

The  ABA  said  embezzlements  of  $10,000 
and  over  totaled  132  in  1967,  32  below  the 
previous  year.  However,  losses  totaled  $13  7 
million,  compared  with  $12  1  million  in  1966 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  the  first  two  paragraphs.  It  has  a 
New  York  dateline : 

Losses  from  bank  holdups  and  burglaries 
and  the  nvimber  of  such  attacks  reached  rec- 
ord highs  in  1967.  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation says. 

A  total  of  1.591  holdups  and  burglaries  of 
banks  occurred  last  year,  causing  losses  of 
$8.7  million. 

The  article  continues: 

The  previous  record  was  in  1966 — 

Just  the  year  before — 
when  there  were   1.088  similar  attacks  with 
losses  of  $4  8  million. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1  year's 
time,  from  1966  to  1967,  bank  robberies 
increased  46  percent  m  the  Nation,  and 
the  take  went  up  81  percent  fron^  the 
year  before. 

We  are  talking  about  crime  in  America 
today,  not  what  happened  under  the 
Crown  somewhere  else.  I  .'^ay  that,  what- 
ever happened  m  the  past,  under  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  -'^ome  of 
the  best  jurists  we  have  ever  known  in 
this  country,  we  had  less  crime.  A  crimi- 
nal could  be  convicted  and  sent  to  jail, 
where  he  belonged.  Today  it  is  doubtful. 
The  insecurity  as  a  result  of  Court  rul- 
inss  is  frightening.  I  know  that  from  the 
expressions  I  hear  and  from  the  way 
crime  has  tended  to  greatly  increase 
since  the  Court  started  the  so-called 
liberalization  to  turn  everybody  loose. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  20  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  20  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
wave  of  lawlessness  and  fear  that  have 
gripped  this  Nation  require  prompt  con- 
gressional action. 

The  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967  is  badly  needed  leg- 
islation that  will  advance  national  ef- 
forts to  curb  and  control  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

Millions  of  American  citizens  live  in 
fear  for  their  personal  safety  and  the 
security  of  their  families,  their  homes, 
and  their  businesses.  The  root  of  this 
fear  is  rampant  crime  in  the  streets. 

Since  1960.  the  total  volume  of  serious 
crimes  reported  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  more  than  60  percent,  with 
violent  crimes  showing  about  a  50-per- 
cent rise,  and  property  crimes  are  up 
about  65  percent. 

Latest  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
figures  for  1967  report  a  16-percent  in- 
crease in  serious  crime  over  1966.  In  the 
past  12-month  period,  crimes  of  violence 
rose  15  percent;  robbery  27  percent; 
murder  12  percent;  forcible  rape  9  per- 
cent; and  aggravated  assault  8  percent. 


This  new  cnme  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  natural  increase  in  U.S.  popula- 
tion The  fact  i.s,  serious  crime  has  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  almost  eight  times 
our  population  growth. 

The  recitation  of  these  statistics  may 
seem  to  be  an  academic  exercise.  But  it 
is  far  from  that.  Crime  is  a  grim  reality 
for  the  voung  child  who  is  criminally  as- 
saulted, to  the  comer  'grocer  who  is  re- 
oeatcdly  robbed,  to  the  elderly  lady  at 
the  bus  stop  who  is  mugged  and  bi-utally 
beaten  and  to  thousands  of  other  citi- 
zens who  each  day  arc  victimized  by 
vicious  punks  and  hoodlums. 

To  express  it  in  even  more  meaning- 
ful term.';,  invWashington,  D.C.— in  this 
would-be  showplace  of  the  world— four 
merchants  were  shot  to  death  in  their 
places  of  business  inside  a  recent  penod 
of'just  15  days.  The  fear  of  crime  and  the 
tragedy  of  crime  is  vei-y  real  indeed  to 
the  families  and  loved  ones  of  these  men, 
jast  as  it  is  to  other  businessmen  m 
Washington  who  recently  secured  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Washindon  Post  to  ap- 
peal for  protection  against  criminals  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

/^-ain   to  tran.slate  these  .stati.stics  in- 
to* human  terms,  last  Thur.sday  nieht 
five  public  buses  were  held  up,  and  one 
bus  driver  was  shot  and  killed.  City  bus 
drivers  are  demanding  protection,  much 
in   the  same   way   that   policemen   ride 
shotgun  on  subways  in  some  of  our  cities. 
I  cite  the  District  of  Columbia  only  as 
an  example  of  what  is  being  repeated  in 
citv  after  city  across  our  land,  and  not 
iust  in  our  metropolitan  areas  but  also 
in    our    supposedly    safe    and    secure 
suburbs.   The   natural   reaction   of   the 
man  on  the  street,  to  what  the  FBI  has 
called  an  avalanche  of  crime  sweeping 
\merica,  is  utter  shock.  People  ask.  how 
does  it  happen,  and  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 

We  have  in  our  country  today  an  in- 
creasing disrespect  not  only  for  the  law. 
but  for  all  constituted  authority.  The 
jjoliceman.  as  an  instrument  of  the  law\ 
is  '^corned,  ridiculed,  and  abu.sed.  His  job 
Ls  probably  the  most  thankless  in  all  the 
country.  He  is  hamstrung  by  the  courts, 
and  weakened  by  public  apathy.  He  is 
restrained  bv  public  policy,  and  very 
often  set  upon  by  mobs  in  the  course  of 
trving  to  make  an  arrest. 

While  criminal  thugs  roam  the  streets 
in  search  of  a  victim,  our  society  is 
further  plaeued  by  another  element  that 
travels  under  the  lofty  banner  of  civil 
disobedience.  These  ;.re  the  self- 
appointed  judges  of  which  laws  are  uood 
and  which  laws  aie  bad.  and  which  ones 
ought  to  be  obevcd  and  vhic.  disobeyed. 
These  arc  people  who  make  a  mockery  of 
our  laws,  and  who  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  take  to  the  street,  and  use  or 
abuse  the  law  as  they  see  fit. 

I  concur  vaioleheartedly  with  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  this  doctrine 
is  veiy  much  responsible  for  the  tumroil 
in  our  streets  and  for  the  increase  of 
crime  in  America. 

In  attempting  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
crime  problem,  we  must  also  seriously 
consider  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  judiciarj-  systems  in  handhng 
the  criminal. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  prosecuting  crime 
is  diminishing.  And  with  it.  the  safety 


and  security  of  our  people  have  also 
greatly  diminished.  During  the  calendar 
year  1966.  law  enforcement  agencies  suc- 
cessfully solved  an  average  of  24  per- 
cent of  the  serious  crimes  which  came 
to  their  attention.  This  was  a  substantial 
8  percent  decline  from  the  year  before. 
Contrao'  to  the  old  saying,  crime  does 
pay  in  far  too  many  cases. 

Throughout  the  ages,  society  has  as- 
sumed that  the  most  effective  deterrent 
to  crime  is  knowledge  on  the  i)art  of  the 
potential  criminal  that  he  will  be  ap- 
prehended and  severely  punished.  It  is 
just  as  true  that  the  criminal  mind  de- 
rives encouragement  from  the  knowledge 
or  belief  that  his  npinchension  is  not 
vci-v  hkelv.  or  that  if  he  is  caught  he  will 
be  turned  loo.^^e,  with  perhaps  just  a  slap 
on  tlie  wri.~t. 

We  must  also  con.sider  why  law  en- 
forcement officers  find  it  increa.sinrly  dil- 
ficult  to  obtain  convictions.  It  is  not  be- 
cau.se  police  departments  are  inefiicient. 
Nor  is  it  because  iirosecuting  attorneys 
are  derelict  in  their  duties. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional As.<^ociation  of  Police  Chiefs,  Mr. 
Quinn  Tamm,  came  straight  to  tiie  point 
by  declaring : 

As  fast  as  we  .ndnpt  modern  tcohnolopy 
and  social  concepts  to  police  u.se.  wp  find 
ourselves  being  denied  the  use  of  the  bim- 
plc~X.  basic,  invest) gativp  techniques  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Supreme  Courfs  decisions.   .  .  . 

Ke  was  referrin^r  to  such  landmark 
cases  as  Mallory.  E.«;cobedo.  and  Miranda 
against  Arizona,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Durinc  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mitter eariier  this  year,  witness  after 
witness  produced  testimony  and  evidence 
that  Miranda  and  similar  decisions  have 
placed  a  severe  handicap  upon  our 
judges,  prosecutors  and  policemen  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

We  have  more  than  amjole  evidence  to 
support  the  warning  that  was  issued  by 
Justice  White  in  his  strong  di.ssent  when 
the  Supreme  Court  lianded  down  its  o 
to  4  decision  in  Ihn  Miranda  case  in  1056. 
Said  Justice  White: 

I'l  some  unknown  number  of  cases,  the 
court  rule  v.ill  return  a  killer,  a  rapist,  or 
other  crlmliials  to  the  streets  or  to  the  en- 
vironment  which  produced  him  to  repeat  his 
crime  whenever  it  pleases  him. 

In  ca.se  after  case  across  the  country, 
convictions  that  were  sound  have  been 
overturned,  and  criminals  wh.o  have  con- 
fes.sed  to  crimes,  ir.fludin-..'  murder,  liave 
been  set  free  upon  sccicty.  It  appears 
that  our  high  couris  are  more  concerned 
with  securing  the  alleged  rights  of  crimi- 
nals than  with  the  safety  and  security  of 
law-abiding  citizens. 

More  concern  is  being  shown  for  legal 
tpchnicahlits  than  v.ilh  the  vital  is.sue  of 
vhether  the  defendant  is  :  uilty  ot  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  char.ged  and 
whether  he  ought  U  be  punished. 

U  S  District  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff 
of  tiie  District  of  Columbia  lias  .^tatcd: 
I  must  say  that  I  someUmes  feel,  when  I 
^m  xr.-in?  a  rriminpl  case.  liS  if  I  am  m  a 
topsv  turvv  world:  I  am  not  trying  the  ac- 
cu=^d  I  r-.m  tri'lng  the  policeman— did  he 
break  anv  rules?  ...  The  law  has  begun  to 
lose  sight  of  the  rights  of  the  public  and 
the  ri-hts  of  the  '.Ictim  cf  the  crime  .  .  ■  1 
think  that  the  way  cf  our  r^dministration  oi 


c-lmlnal  justice  has  recently  developed,  there 
IS  something  radically  WTOiig  with  it.  and  it 
needs  correction. 


I  could  not  agree  with  Judue  HolUoff 
more.  There  is  something  radically  wron-.; 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  I  sub- 
mit that  title  II  of  the  pending  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  correction  of  the 
situation. 

Title  II  will  give  meaning  to  the  fact 
that  American  courts  are  supposed  to  be 
courts  of  justice,  and  not  .rust  couris  of 

mercy.  ...        .v. 

Because  of  Iho  Miianda  decision,  the 
value\.f  confessions  in  the  conviction  of 
a  criminal  has  been  minimized  greatly. 
In  fact.  Miranda  has  virtually  huxIp  vol- 
untary confessions  a  thing  of  the  iiast_ 
The  district  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  stated  that  the  trend  is  to- 
ward the  climiiuition  of  confessions  com- 
pletelv.  District  Attorney  Arlan  Spectre 
based"  his  warning  upon  a  study  on  the 
effects  of  ihc  Miranda  decision  that 
showed  that  the  perccntaMC  ot  criminal 
sustiects  who  tave  statement:;  to  the  po- 
lice has  been  cut  in  half  .'incc  the  Mi- 
randa decision. 

Tit'e  II  of  the  pending  bill  would  allow 
the  trial  judge  to  determine'  whether  a 
confession  is  voluntary  by  <  xanunuvi  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  state- 
ment of  the  accused.  Whether  a  confes- 
sion i.s  voluntarily  rendered  is  a  tiuestion 
of  fact,  not  one  of  law.  and  it  should  be 
decided  at  the  trial  court  level. 

Facts  which  the  trial  court  would  take 
into  account  include  the  length  of  time 
between  arre.st  and  arraignment .  whether 
the  defendant  knew  the  nature  of  the 
offen.se  with  which  he  was  charged  or 
suspected,  whether  he  was  aware  that 
lie  was  not  required  to  make  a  statement, 
and  whether  he  knew  himself  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  coun.sel. 

I  submit  that  a  trial  judge,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  of  the  ca.se  and  the 
live  testimonv  of  witnesses,  is  better  ab  e 
to  determine  whether  a  confession  is  vol - 
untai-y  than  an  appellate  court  which 
mu-st  examine  a  cold  record. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  ftl<'  II 
would  free  State  courts  from  disruptive 
Federal  court  activity,  and  streiiGthen 
the  States  powers  to  enforce  their  crimi- 
nal laws.  This  is  the  provision  to  limit 
Federal  jurisdiction  to  review  a  States 
court  decision  regarding  voluntary  con- 
fessions. !  rovided  the  decision  had  a  - 
ready  been  upheld  by  the  highest  appel- 
late court  ot  the  State. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  ot 
title  II  It  will  restore  some  balance  to 
our  svstcm  of  justice— a  system  which 
h.as  become  far  too  weighted  m  lavor  ot 

the  criminal.  „    ,      ,    ,    „„,,., 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  also  hel'o  roun- 

teract  the  lawles.sness  and  t!ic  fear  ot 

lawlessness  that  plague  America  today. 
I  thank  mv  di.'tinguishcd  fncnd  from 

Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  yield 

^'^M,°'^\IrCLELLAN.  r.Ir.  Pre.sidenl.  I 
fnank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  vei-y  able  piesentat:on  of 
his  views  on  the  i.ssue  now  pendin.r  before 
the  Senate.  , 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Senator  is  supporting  the  decision  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  l.as  taken 
in  reporting  the  measure,  rnd  paiticu- 
larlv  with  respect  to  title  II  that  deal.. 
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with  confessions  and  would  undertake  to 
establish  a  just  rule  for  the  admission  of 
voluntary  confessions — a  rule  that  would 
retuin  to  reason  the  procedures  required 
in  criminal  cases  where  a  confession  or 
incriminating  statement  is  offered  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  ykld  10 
minutes  to  the  distluguisl.ed  Senator 
from  South  Carolina* 

The  PRESIDING  bFFICSR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  crime 
in  the  United  States  today  has  reached 
such  phenomenal  proportions  that  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  citizenrj-  is 
serioii.sly  threatpnod.  The  latest  figures 
from  the  files  of  the  FBI  reveal  that  a 
serious  crime — murder,  forcible  rape,  ac- 
?ravated  a.ssault.  robbeiT.  burglary,  lar- 
ceny, and  auto  theft — occurs  every  6 
minutes  in  this  country.  One  miuder  is 
committed  every  48  minutes,  a  forcible 
rape  occurs  every  21  minutes,  an  aggra- 
vated assault  occurs  every  2  minutes, 
one  robbci-y  occurs  every  3'.'  minutes,  a 
burglary  occurs  every  23  seconds,  a  lar- 
cency  occurs  every  35  seconds,  and  there 
is  one  auto  theft  even'  57  .seconds.  For 
the  last  reported  year  property  worth 
more  than  SI. 2  billion  was  lost  by  rob- 
bery, larceny,  and  auto  theft.  There  were 
more  than  6.500  murdei-s  and  43.500  ag- 
uravated  assaults  atjainst  innocent  citi- 
zens of  our  land. 

These  statistics  arc  staggering  to  the 
.iigination.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
mat  this  amount  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness exists  in  our  country. 

Wliat  is  responsible  for  this':'  WIio  is 
to  blame'!'  The."^o  are  questions  being 
asked  on  every  hand  today.  There  is  no 
ea.sy  answer.  In  a  sense,  we  a'.e  all  lo 
blame — every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
America. 

But  there  is  yH  a  far  more  impor- 
tant question.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  th;s  problem — a  pioblem  that 
our  national  leaders  proclaim  as  the 
No.  I  domestic  problem  of  our  Nation — 
the  problem  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Go\ernors  of 
our  States  responded  to  a  Whit«  House 
inquiry  in  February  of  this  year  that,  of 
all  the  problems  faced  by  them  and  their 
State.';,  law  enforcement  was  the  :navest 
and  most  crucial  problem.  Something 
must  be  done  to  revcsc  this  present 
trend  of  lawlessness  or  el.^e  we  \uil.  in  a 
very  short  while,  be  in  the  giips  of 
anarchy  and  chacs. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  before  us  is  a  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  curb  this 
problem  by  providing  much  needed  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  our  police  depart- 
ments to  strengthen  and  improve  !aw 
enforcement  throughout  the  Nation. 

Title  II  is  a  most  crucial  piece  of  leg- 
islation directed  towards  returning  our 
system  of  criminal  justice  to  the  rule  of 
reason  in  admitting  into  e\idence  volun- 
tary confessions. 

Justice  Frankfurter  said  years  ago 
"the  bite  of  the  law  is  in  its  enforce- 
ment." But  with  87  out  of  eveo'  100  of- 
fenders in  our  country  going  free  and 
e.-^caping  any  punishment,  the  criminal 
knows  there  is  very  little  bite  to  the  law 
today.  No  longer  can  it  be  said  that 
crime  does  not  pay  when  there  is  iiow 


only  a  13  percent  chance  that  an  of- 
fender will  be  caught  and  punished  and 
the  criminal  knows  this.  There  is  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  problem.  The 
greatest  of  all  deterrents  of  crime — the 
likely  prospect  of  apprehension,  prosecu- 
tion, conviction,  and  just  punishment  of 
the  offender — has  been  so  weakened  and 
impaired  that  it  no  longer  is  having 
much  force  or  effect. 

Tlie  problems  in  police  procedure 
created  by  the  cxclusionaiy  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Miranda  case.  384  U.S.  436 
1 1966  >  are  contributing  to  this  crime 
problem.  Prior  to  this  decision  the  police 
were  getting  .statements  in  .some  80  out 
of  eveiy  100  case.s,  but  followiii'^  Miranda 
su.spects  made  statements  in  only  41  per- 
cent of  the  cases.  Often  thc.*:e  statements 
were  not  incriminating  on  their  lace,  but 
served  vciy  valuable  purposes  in  investi- 
gating crime.  The  record  is  replete  with 
sufficient  data  to  convince  any  right 
thinking  person  that  this  and  other 
Supreme  Court  decisions  has  greatly  re- 
tarded the  .solution  of  crime. 

Commissioner  David  H.  Pine,  of  the 
Piesidenfs  Crime  Commission  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Commission's 
report  of  1966,  stated: 

Crime  increases  when  the  law  enforcement 
process  is  las  and  uncertain.  This  premise 
...  is  axiomatic.  Law  violations  must  follow 
and  be  encouraged  by  loopholes  and  tech- 
nicalities in  the  Judicial  process  ip.  889). 

And  it  is  just  these  technicalities  re- 
quired of  our  police  officials  that  re.sult 
in  .self-confessed  murders,  rapists,  arson- 
ists, mugsers  and  thieves  being  released 
back  upon  an  unprotected  and  innocent 
society. 

Title  II  returns  us  to  the  historical 
rule  of  reason  in  admilung  into  evidence 
confessions  when  voluntarily  made.  Any 
money  that  the  Congress  appropriates 
to  strengthen  law  enforcement  across 
the  country  will  be  wasted  unless  we  also 
enact  legislation  to  get  the  criminals  off 
the  streets  and  into  the  jails  where  they 
bclon;,'. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Maryland,  cited 
quite  a  bit  of  the  English  common  law. 
A  moment  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  pointed  out  the  decision 
of  Culombe  against  Connecticut,  of  some 
6  years  vintage.  In  Miranda  against 
Arizona,  of  less  than  2  years  vintage. 
Justice  White  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
said : 

As  for  the  English  authorities  and  the 
common-law  history,  the  privilege,  firmly 
established  In  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
centurv.  was  never  applied  except  to  prohibit 
compelled  judicial  iutejTOgatlons. 

Citing  further  from  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  joined  in 
by  Justice  Stewrat  and  Justice  White: 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  court  rep- 
resents poor  constitutional  law  and  entails 
harmful  consequences  for  the  country  at 
large. 

This  has  obviously  been  the  recuH  of 
the  Miranda  decison.  And  what  is  being 
attempted  here  in  title  II  of  the  pending 
bill  is  to  put  the  law  back  \vi->er^  it  was 
6  years  ago  in  Culombe  against  Connecti- 
cut, or,  more  specifically  that  four  Jus- 


tices of  the  Supreme  Court  found  to  be 
constitutio'ial  in  dissenting  opinions  of 
Miranda. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c  jn- 
.sent  that  the  di.ssenting  opinions  of  Jus- 
tices Clark.  Harlan,  and  White  be 
printed  at  this  pcint  in  the  Rro.--  •. 
their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  diss.-  i- 
in^  opinions  .vcre  ordered  to  I-o  ml   '    \ 
in  the  Rfcord,  as  follows: 
[June  13.  1966] 
Mr.  Justice  Clark.  dis.?enting  in  N^^;   7   >. 
760.  and   761.  and  concurring  In  re.snit   ' 
b'M. 

It  i.s  with  regret  that  I  find  It  nece.=sir  , 
vrito  in  these  cases.  However.  I  .im  unabl<'  . 
join  the  majority  because  its  opinion  :•  ,  s 
too  far  on  too  little,  while  my  dls-seniin!; 
brethren  do  not  ro  quite  far  onouih  No;-  m 
I  agree  with  tlie  Court's  criticism  of  the 
present  practices  of  police  and  investigat  ry 
agencies  as  to  custodial  interrogation.  The 
materials  it  refers  to  as  ■police  manu.il.s"  ' 
are  as  I  read  them,  merely  writings  in  '. ais 
field  by  professors  and  some  police  olFicors. 
Not  one  is  shown  by  the  record  here  to  be  the 
official  manual  of  any  police  department, 
much  less  in  universal  use  in  crime  detec- 
tion. Moreover,  the  examples  of  polii'o 
brut.Tlity  mentioned  by  the  Court  are  r;.re 
exceptions  lo  the  thousands  of  cases  t'l  t 
appear  every  year  in  the  law  reports.-  The 
police  agencies — all  the  way  from  munlcinul 
and  state  forces  to  the  federal  bureatis— are 
responsible  for  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  in  this  country.  I  am  proud  of  their 
efforts,  which  In  my  view  are  not  f.Tlrlv 
ch.'iracterlzed  by  the  Court's  opinion. 
I 
Tlie  ip^e  dixit  of  the  majority  has  no  f.ip- 
port  in  our  cases.  Indeed,  the  Court  adm:t5 
that  "we  might  hot  find  the  defendants' 
.statements  [here]   to  have  been  involunary 

in  traditional  terms."  Avte.  p. .  In  short, 

the  Court,  has  added  more  to  the  require- 
ments that  the  accused  is  entitled  to  con- 
sult with  his  lawyer  and  that  he  must  be 
given  the  traditional  warning  that  he  may 
remain  silent  and  that  anything  that  he  savs 
mav  be  used  against  him.  Escobcdo  v.  Illino'^. 
378"  U.S.  478.  400-491  (1964K  Now.  the  Court 
fashions  a  constitutional  rule  that  the  police 
may  engage  In  no  custodial  interrogati.n 
without  additionally  advising  the  accu----d 
that  he  has  a  right  under  the  Fifth  Amen.'l- 
ment  to  the  presence  of  counsel  during  iii- 
terrogation  and  that.  If  he  is  without  funds, 
that  counsel  will  be  furnished  him.  When  at 
any  point  during  an  interrogation  the  ac- 
cused seeks  affirmatively  or  impliedly  ti 
invoke  liis  rights  to  silence  or  counsel,  inter- 
rogation must  be  foregone  or  postponed.  The 
Court  further  holds  that  failure  to  follow  the 
npw  procedures  requires  Inexorably  the 
exclusion  of  any  statement  by  the  accused, 
as  wea  as  the  fruits  thereof.  .Such  a  slnct 
constitutional  specific  inserted  at  the  nerve 
center  of  crime  detection  may  well  kill  the 
patient.'  Since  there  is  at  this  time  a  pauoiiy 


'  E.g..  Inbau  and  Reld.  Criminal  InterroRa- 
tiou  and  Confessions  ( 1962 ) :  O'Hara  Fuuda- 
ment.Tls  of  Criminal  Interrogation  (19.5(5.; 
Die.'^stein.  Technics  for  the  Crime  Tn'»-ii- 
gator  (19.52):  Mulbar,  Interrogation  (1951i; 
K:dri.  Police  Interrogation  (1940). 

-  .As  developed  by  my  Brother  H.arlan.  po'-i. 
pp.  .  .  such  cases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  long-discredited  decision  :n 
Brauvi  v.  United  State.';.  168  U.S.  532  (1897), 
were  adequately  treated  in  terms  of  due 
process. 

The  Court  points  to  England,  Scotland, 
Ccyinu  and  India  as  having  equally  rigid 
rules.  As  my  Brother  Harlan  points  out.  post, 

pp.  , .  the  Court  is  mistaken  In  this 

reg.ird,    for    it    overlooks    counterbalancing 


IVlCltJ    '^     f  „„,,„-      riKitrtdv   before   he   Is   questioned:    namely. 


those  announced  by  the  majority 
more  restrained  lest  we  go  too  far  too  fast 
constitution    has    prescribed    il^    holding 
,nd  where  the  light  of  our  past  cases,  from 
nopt  V.  Utah.  110  U.S.  574.   (1884),  down  to 
llaxjncs  V.  Washington,  supra. 
II 
custodial  interrogation  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  "undoubtedly  an  essential  tool  in 
elective  law  enforcement."  Ilaynes  v.  Wash- 
ington  373  U.S.  503.  515  (1963) .  Recognition 
of  this  fact  should  put  us  on  guard  against 
the  promulgation  of  doctrine  rules.  Especially 
is    this    true    where    the    Court    finds    that 
"the  •   •  •  are  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  even 
in  Etcobedo  the  Court  never  hinted  that  an 
•iffirniatlve    "waiver"    was    a    prerequisite    to 
Questioning;  that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
waiver    was    on    the    prosecution:    that    the 
presence  of  counsel— absent  a  waiver— dur- 
inc  interrogation  was  required;  that  a  waiver 
can  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  accused: 
that  counsel   must  be  furnished   during   an 
accusatory  stage  to  those  unable  to  pay;  nor 
that  iUlmisslons  and  exculpatory  statements 
are  "confessions."  To  require  all  those  things 
at  one  gulp  should  cause  the  Court  to  choke 
over  more  cases  than  Crookcr  v.  Caii/or?!ia, 
357  US    433    (1958)    and  Cicernia  v.   Lagay, 
357  U.S.  504  (1958).  Which  it  expressly  over- 
rules today.  ,     „  ^ 
The   rule   prior   to  -today— as   Mr.   Justice 
Goldberg,  the  author  of  the  Court's  opinion 
in  E.-iCObedo.  stated  it  in  Hai/Hc.s-  v.  Washing- 
fOJi— depended  upon  "a  totality  of  circum- 
stances  evidencing   an   involuntary  ...  ad- 
mission  of   gtult."   373   U.S.   at  514.   And   he 
concluded: 

•'Of  course,  detection  and  solution  of  crime 
Is.  at  best,  a  difficult  and  arduous  task  requir- 
ing determination  and  persistence  on  the 
part  of  all  responsible  officers  charged  with 
the  duty  of  law  enforcement.  And.  certainly, 
we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  interroga- 
tion of  witnesses  and  suspects  is  impermis- 
sible. Such  questioning  is  undoubtedly  an  cs- 


Where  it  Is  necessary  to  make  fine  judgments 
iis  to  the  effective  of  psychological  coercive 
nressures  and  inducement  on  the  mind  and 

will  of  an  accused We  are  here  Impelled 

to  the  conclusion,  from  all  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented, that  the  boiuids  of  due  process  have 
been  exceeded."  Id.,  at  515. 
ni 
I  would  continue  to  follow  that  rule  Under 
the  "lotalUy  of  circumstances"  rule  of  which 
mv    Brother    Goldberg   spoke    in    Hayncs.    I 
would    consider    in    each    case    whether    the 
police  officer  prior  to  custodial  interrogation 
added  the  warning   that  the  suspect  might 
have    counsel    present    at    the    interrogation 
and   further,  that  a  court  would  appoint  one 
at  his  request  if  he  w\as  too  poor  to  employ 
counsel   In  the  absence  of  warnings,  the  bur- 
den would  be  on  the  State  to  prove  that  coun- 
sel was  knowingly  and  Intelligently  waived  or 
that  m  the  totality  of  the  circumstances,  in- 
cluding   the    failure    to    give    the    necessary 
warnings,  the  confession  was  clearly  volun- 

ttvrv 

Rather  than  employing  the  arbitrary  Fifth 
Amendment  rule  '  which  the  Court  lays  down 
I  would  follow  the  more  pliable  dictates  of 
Due  Process  Clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  administering  and  which  w"  know 
from  our  cases  are  effective  instruments  in 
protecting  persons  in  police  rusUidy.  In  this 


torney  during  the  questioning,  and  Ih.tt  il 
indigent  he  has  a  right  to  a  lawyer  without 
charge  To  forgo  these  rights,  .some  affirma- 
tive  sUtemcnl  of  rejection  is  beenungly  re- 
quired, and  threats,  tricks,  or  cajoUngs  uj 
obtain  this  waiver  are  forbidden.  If  belore 
or  during  questioning  the  suspect  seeks  to 
invoke  his  right  to  rcmiUn  silent,  interroga- 
tion must  be  forgone  or  cease:  a  request  lor 
counsel  brings  about  the  same  result  unt.l 
a  lawyer  is  procured.  Finally,  there  arc  a  mis- 
cellany of  minor  directives,  for  example  the 
burden  of  proof  of  waiver  Is  on  the  SUte. 
admis-sions  and  exculpatory  sUitements  are 
treated  just  like  confessions,  withdrawal  oi 
a  waiver  is  always  permitted,  and  so  lorth 

While  the  fine  points  of  this  scheme  are 
f  ,r  less  clear  than  the  Court  admits,  the 
tenor  is  quite  apparent.  The  new  rules  arc 
not  designed  to  guard  against  police  brutal- 
ity or  other  unmisuikably  banned  forms  ol 
coercion,  mose  who  use  third-degree  tacu.s 
and  deny  them  in  court  are  equally  able  and 
destined"  to  he  as  skillfully  about  warnings 
and  waivers.  Rather,  the  thrust  of  the  new 
rules  is  to  negate  all  pre.ssures.  to  reinlorce 
the  nervous  or  ignorant  .suspect,  and  ulti- 
mately to  discourage  any  confe.s&ion  at  all. 
'I'he  (iim  in  short  is  toward  ■voluntariness 
in  a  Utopian  sense,  or  to  view  ii  Irom  a  uif- 
ferent  angle,  volunt.iriness  with  a  venge- 
ance. ^  ., 
To  incorporate  this  notion  Into  the  Constl- 


nrotectine  persons  in  police  rustouy.  jh  i-""--'  lo  i.nm  ,..u...l.^  ....-  .— --—  hi.tnrv 

wav  we  would  not  be  acting  in  the  dark  nor     mtion  req.iifes  a  strained  "«'»"(;  ^•h'...tory 
"""^  .^^  ,......"  „  ..,,n.,„.„t,  ihP  traditional     „nd   nrecedint  and   a   disregard  ol    the  \ery 


m  one  full  sweep  changing  the  traditional 
rules  of  custodial  interrogation  which  this 
Court  has  for  so  long  recognized  as  a  justi- 
fiable and  proper  tool  In  balancing  Individual 
rights  against  the  rights  of  society.  It  will  be 
soon  enough  to  go  further  when  we  are  able 
to  appraise  with  somewhat  better  accuracy 
the  effect  of  such  a  holding. 

I  would  affirm  the  convictions  In  Miranda 
V  .4r!-.ona.  No,  759;  Vigncra  v.  New  York.  No. 
760-  and  U'cstorcr  v.  United  States.  No.  761. 
In  each  of  those  cases  I  find  from  the  circum- 


aiid  precedent  and  a  disregard  ol  the  very 
pragmatic  concerns  that  alone  may  on  occa- 
sion justify  such  strains.  I  believe  that  rea- 
soned examination  will  show  that  the  Due 
IProccss  Clauses  provide  an  adequate  tool  lt>r 
coping  with  confessions  and  that,  even  if  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  self--in- 
crimination  be  invoked,  its  precedents  taken 
as  a  whole  do  not  sustain  the  present  rules. 
Viewed  as  a  choice  based  on  pure  policy, 
these  new  rules  prove  to  be  a  highly  de- 
batable   if    not    one-sided    appraisal    ol    the 


Ibi;  su^h  queTtio;VngTs  undoubtedU.  an  es-      In  each  of  those  cases  I  fj^.^^//^^,;'-;---;      'Z^^oUn^  I    terests  Imposed  over  widespread 
senual  toolln  effective  law  enforcement.  The      ^^^.^ '^'^VlVZT^s^^l^  ^rn     obje^Uonf.   at   the   very   time   when   judicial 


prosecutorial  advantages.  Moreover,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation do  not  appear  from  the  Solicitor  Gen- 

erals   letter,   ante.   pp.  .  •   to   be   as 

strict  as  those  imposed  today  in  at  least  two 
respects:    (1)   The  offer  of  counsel  is  articu- 
lated only  as  "a  right  to  counsel';   nothing 
is  said  about  a  right  to  have  counsel  present 
at  the  custodial  interrogation.  (See  also  the 
examples    cited    bv    the    Solicitor    General. 
Wrstover  v.  United  States.  342  F.  2d  684.  G85 
1 19G5I    ( ■■right  to  consult  coUnsef) ;  Jack.wn 
V    united  States.  337  F.  2d   136.   138    il964) 
(accused    ■■entitled    lo    an    attorney^')  .i     In- 
deed   the  practice  is  that  whenever  the  sus- 
pect -decides  that  he  wishes  to  consult  coun- 
sel before  making  a  statement,  the  Interview 
IS     terminated     at     that    point  ....  'When 
counsel  appears  in  person,  he  is  permitted  to 
confer    with    his    client    in     private,"    This 
oearly  indicates  that  the  FBI  does  not  warn 
;hat  counsel  may  be  present  during  custodial 
interrogation.     (2)     The    Solicitor    Generals 
iruer  states:    "|T|hose   who   have   been   ar- 
-■ested  for  an  offense  under  FBI  jurisdiction, 
or    whose    arrest    is    contemplated    following 
the  Interview.    |are  advised]    of  a  right   to 
;ree  counsel  if  they  are  unable  lo  pay,  and 
■ae    availatailitv    of    such    counsel    from    the 
Judge"   So  phrased,   this  warning   does   not 
indicate  that  the  agent  will  secure  counsel, 
■iather.    the   statement   may    well    be   int«r- 
■w-cted  by  the  suspect  to  mean  that  the  bur- 
nvn  is  placed  upon  himself  and  that  he  may 


v  Stewart.  No.  584.  I  would  dismiss  the  writ 
of  certiorari  for  want  of  a  final  judgment.  28 
use.  S  1257  (3)  (1964);  taut  if  the  merits 
are  to  be  reached  I  would  affirm  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  failed  to  fulfill  Its 
burden,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that 
appropriate  warnings  were  given,  of  proving 
a  waiver  or  a  totality  of  circumstances  show- 
ing voluntariness.  Should  there  be  a  retrial. 
I  would  leave  the  State  free  to  attempt  to 
prove  these  elements. 


Mr. 


IJune  13.  19661 
JU.STICE    Harlan,    whom 


Mr. 


compeiiiiB  i"'.>-"--""' 1 ,  ,,ii,.i..i 

oblections.  at  the  very  time  when  judicial 
restraint  Is  most  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

11.    CONSTITUTIONAL    PREMISES 

It  Is  most  fitting  to  begin  an  inquiry  into 
the  constitutional  precedents  by  surveying 
the  limits  on  confessions  the  Court  has 
evolved  under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  is  .so  ^^ecAUHe 
these  cases  show  that  there  exists  a  workable 
and  effective  means  of  dealing  with  confes- 
sions in  a  judicial  manner;  because  the  cases 
are  the  baseline  from  which  the  Court  now 
JusTic-E  "ep"ts  and  so  serve  to  measure  ^he  actual  as 
JUSTicTi.  1-  „.„„t.nH   ri  ..tnncp  It  ttavels. 


Mr.   Justice   White   join,  dis 


,e  only  time  can  tell.  But  the  basic     ^^^^^^  .""^,,^\y,^   common-law   rule   that 
the   Courts   justification_  seem   to     ^o^rt  adopt,   g  ^^^^^^^  promises,  and 


Stewart   and 
senting. 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  Court  repre- 
sents poor  constitutional  law  and  cntiuls 
harmful  consequences  for  the  country  at 
large  How  serious  these  consequences  may 
prove  to  be  onlv  time  can  tell.  But  the  basic 
flaws  in  the  Courts  justification  seem  to 
me  readily  apparent  now  once  all  sides  of 
the  problem  are  considered. 

I,  introduction 
At  the  outset,  it  is  well  to  note  exactly 
what  is  required  by  the  Courts  new  consti- 
tutional code  of  rules  for  confessions.  The 
foremost  requirement,  upon  which  later  ad- 
missibility of  a  confession  depends,  is  that 
a  fourfold  warning  be  given  to  a  person  in 


opposed  to  the  prolessed  distance  It  travels, 
and  because  examination  ol  them  helps  re- 
veal how  the  Court  has  coasted  Into  its  pres- 
ent position. 

The  earliest  confession  cases  in  this  Cour. 
emerged  from  federal  prosecuilon.s  and  were 
settled    on    a    nonconslitutional    basis,    the 


the  absence  of  inducements,  promises,  and 
threaus  made  a  confession  voluntary  and 
admts^ib"e.  Hopt.  v.  Utah.  110  US  574;  P.rrce 
fVnited  States.  160  U.S.  355  While  a  later 
case  said  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  con- 
trolled admissibility,  this  proposition  was  not 
Itself    developed    in    subsequent    decisions- 


Mv  discussion  In  this  opinion  is  directed 
to  the  mam  questions  decidtd  by  the  Court 
and  necessary  to  its  decision:  in  ignoring 
come  of  the  collateral  points.  I  do  not  mean 


'  In  my  view  there  Is  "no  significant  sup- 

:.,,Jlssi?S=^^»ts;^s  S'riHs;s'£S™sS  ''-^^^^^—'^rij-s:^,^ 
;S^^S'«^rrH™=  H,^/4='^tftsi»^-  Sn==-.£^'r^.=; 

iJdiy  by  the  court.  po5(,pp. 
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The  Court  did.  however,  heighten  the  test  of 
admissibility  In  federal  trials  to  one  of  vol- 
untariness "In  fact,"  wan  v.  United  States, 
266  U.S.  1.  14  (quoted,  ante,  p.  24),  and  then 
by  and  large  left  federal  Judges  to  apply  the 
same  standards  the  Court  began  to  derive  In 
a  string  of  state  court  cases. 

This  new  line  of  decisions,  testing  admissi- 
bility by  the  Due  Process  Clause,  began  in 
1936  with  Brown  v.  Mississippi.  297  U.S.  278. 
and  must  now  embrace  somewhat  more  than 
30  full  opinions  of  the  Court.^  While  the  vol- 
untariness rubric  was  rjyjcated  in  many  in- 
stances, eg.,  Lyons  v.  Oklahoma.  322  U.S. 
596,  the  Court  never  pinned  it  down  to  a 
single  meaning  but  on  the  contrary  infused 
It  with  a  number  <..f  cliaorcnt  values.  To 
travel  quickly  over  the  main  themes,  there 
was  an  Initial  emphraEls  on  reliability,  e.g.. 
Ward  V.  Texas.  316  U.S.  547,  supplemented  by 
concern  over  the  legality  and  fairness  of  the 
police  practices,  e.g..  Aslicraft  v.  Tennessee. 
322  U.S.  143,  In  an  •accusatorial"  system  of 
law  enforcement.  Watts  v.  Indiana.  338  U.S. 
49.  54.  and  eventually  by  close  .-ittentlon  to 
the  Individual's  state  of  mind  and  capacity 
for  etreclive  choice,  e.g..  Ga'.legos  v.  Colorado. 
370  U  ii  49.  The  outcome  was  a  continuing 
re.-evalU4.iion  on  the  facts  of  each  case  ot 
how  much  pressure  on  the  suspect  was  per- 
mt.~slble.' 

Among  tlie  crlt;ria  often  taken  into  ac- 
count were  threats  or  imminent  danger,  e.g.. 
Payne  v.  Arkansas.  056  U.S.  560.  physical  dep- 
rivations .such  as  lack  of  sleep  cr  food,  e.g.. 
Reck  v.  Pate.  367  U.S.  433.  repeated  or  ex- 
tended interrogation,  e.g..  Chambers  v.  Flori- 
da. 309  U.S.  227.  limits  on  access  to  counsel 
or  friends.  Crooker  v.  California.  357  US.  433; 
Cicenia  v.  Lagay.  357  U.S.  504.  length  and  11- 
legalitv  of  detention  luuier  slate  l.'.w.  e.g.. 
Uayne's  v.  Wasliington.  373  U.S.  503,  and  in- 
dividual weakness  or  incapacities,  Lyriumn 
V.  Illinois.  372  U.S.  528.  Apart  from  direct 
physical  coercion,  however,  no  single  default 
or  fixed  combination  of  them  guaranteed  ex- 
clusion, and  synopses  of  the  cases  would  serve 
little  use  because  the  overall  gauge  has  been 
steadily  changing,  usually  in  the  direction  of 
restricting  -.idmlsslblllty.  But  to  mark  just 
what  !X>lnt  had  i)een  reached  belore  the  Court 
jumped  the  rails  in  Escobedo  v.  Illinois.  378 
U.S.  478.  it  Is  worth  capsulizlng  the  then- 
recent  case  of  Hayiies  v.  Washington.  373 
U.S.  573.  There,  Haynes  had  been  held  some  16 
or  more  hours  in  violation  of  iatate  law  oefore 


could  be  more  unfounded."  3  Wigmore.  Evi- 
dence i  K3.  at  250.  n.  5  (3d  cd.  1940).  The 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Cr.rijnan.  342  U.S. 
36.  41.  declined  to  choose  between  Bram  and 
Wigmore.  and  Stein  v.  N:'IL-  York.  346  U.S.  156. 
191.  n.  35.  cast  further  doubt  on  Bram.  There 
are.  howcvcE.  several  Court  opinions  which 
rissimie~TTr*icta  the  relevance  of  "he  Fifth 
Amendment  privlle<re  to  confessions.  Durdca\i, 
v.  McDoucll.  256  U.S.  465.  475  .~ee  Soticcll 
?Tfg.  Co.  V.  United  Stcti.:^,  371  U.S.  341.  347.  On 
Dram  and  the  I'e.ier.d  confession  cases  gen- 
erally, see  Developments  In  the  Law — Confes- 
sions, 79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  935,  959-961  (19G6). 

Comment.  31  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  313  &  n.  1 
(1964) .  states  that  by  the  1903  Term  33  state 
coerced  confession  cases  had  been  decided  by 
this  Court,  apart  from  ptr  curiams,  Spano  v. 
New  York.  060  U.S.  315.  321,  n.  2.  Collects  28 
cases. 

'  Bator  &  Vorenberg,  Arrest,  Detention,  In- 
terrogation and  the  Right  lo  Counsel.  66  Col. 
L  Rev.  62.  73  (1966)  :  "In  fact,  the  concept 
of  involuntariness  seems  to  be  used  by  the 
courts  as  a  shorthand  to  refer  to  practices 
which  are  repellent  to  civilized  standards  of 
decency  or  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
are  thought  to  apply  a  degree  of  pressure 
to  an  Indl.kUial  which  tiuf airly  Impairs  his 
capacity  to  make  a  rational  choice."  See 
Herman.  The  Supreme  Court  and  Restrictions 
on  Police  Interrogation,  25  Ohio  St.  L.  J. 
449.  452-458  (1964);  Developments,  supra,  n. 
2.  at  364-984. 


signing  the  disputed  confession,  had  received 
no  warnings  of  any  kind,  and  despite  requests 
had  been  refused  access  to  his  wife  or  to 
counsel,  the  police  Indicating  that  access 
would  be  allowed  after  a  confession.  Em- 
phasizing especially  this  last  Inducement  and 
rejecting  some  contrary  indicia  of  voluntari- 
ness, the  Court  In  a  5-to-4  decision  held  the 
confession  Inadmissible. 

There  are  several  relevant  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  con.';tittitional  history.  The 
first  1-^  that  with  over  25  years  of  precedent 
the  Cotu-t  has  developed  an  elaborate,  sophis- 
ticated, and  sensitive  approach  to  admis- 
slbllUy  of  confessions.  It  Is  "judicial"  in  its 
treatment  of  one  case  at  a  lime,  ^ee  Ciilombe 
V.  Connecticut.  367  U.S.  568.  635  (concurring 
opinion  of  The  Chief  Jtstice)  .  flexible  In  its 
ability  to  rcsfxind  to  tlie  endless  rautations  of 
fact  presented,  and  ever  more  familiar  to  the 
lower  courts.  Of  course,  strict  certainty  Is  not 
obtained  in  this  developing  process,  but  this 
is  often  so  with  constitutional  principles, 
and  disagreement  Is  usually  confined  to  that 
borderland  of  close  cases  where  it  matters 
least. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  practice  and 
from  time  lo  time  in  principle,  ihe  Court  has 
piven  ample  recognition  to  society's  Interest 
m  suspect  questioning  as  an  Instrument  of 
law  enforcement.  Cases  countenancing  quite 
significant  pressures  can  be  cited  without  dlf- 
liculty,  and  the  lower  courts  may  often  have 
been  yet  more  tolerr.nt.  Of  course  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  today  were  rejected  by  neces- 
sary implication  In  case  after  case,  the  right 
to  warning  having  been  explicitly  rebuffed  In 
ihis  Court  many  years  ago.  Poners  v.  United 
States.  223  U.S.  303;  Wihon  v.  United  States, 
162  U.S.  613.  As  recently  as  Haynes  v.  Was/i- 
ington.  373  U.S.  503,  515.  the  Court  openly 
acknowledged  that  questioning  of  witnesses 
and  suspects  "Is  undoubtedly  an  essential 
tool  In  effective  law  enforcement."  Accord. 
Crooker  v.  California.  357  U.S.  433.  441. 

Finally,  the  cases  disclose  that  the  language 
in  many  of  the  opinions  overstates  the  ac- 
tual course  of  decision.  It  has  been  said,  for 
example,  that  an  admissible  confession  must 
be  made  by  the  suspect  "in  the  unfettered  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  will."  .Valloy  v.  ilogan.  378 
U.S.  1.  8.  and  that  "a  prisoner  is  not  'to  be 
made  the  deluded  Instrument  of  his  own 
conviction.' "  Culovibe  v.  Connecticut.  367 
U.S.  568.  581  (Frankfurter.  J.,  announcing  the 
Court's  judgment  and  an  opinion).  Though 
often  repeated,  such  principles  iire  rarely  ob- 
served in  full  measure.  Even  the  word  "vol- 
untary" may  be  deemed  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, especlaily  when  one  considers  many  of 
the  confessions  that  have  been  brought  under 
Its  umbrella.  See.  e.g.,  supra,  n.  5.  The  tend- 
ency to  overstate  may  be  laid  in  part  to  the 
fiagrfnt  facts  often  before  the  Court:  but 
in  all  events  one  must  recognize  how  it  has 
tempered  attitudes  and  lent  some  color  of 
authority  to  the  approach  now  taken  by  the 
Court. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Court's  r.sserted  reliance 
on  ihe  Fifth  Amendment,  an  approach  which 
I  fraaiily  regard  as  a  trompe  loci!.  The 
Court's  opinioii  in  my  view  repeals  no  ade- 
quate basis  for  extending  the  Fifth  Amend- 
meiit  privilege  against  self-incrimination  to 
t'le  police  station.  Far  more  Important,  it  falls 
to  show  that  the  Court's  new  rules  are  well 
supported,  let  alone  compelled,  by  Fifth 
Amendment  precedents.  Instead,  the  new 
rtiles  actually  derive  from  quotation  and 
analogy  drawn  from  precedent.?  under  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  which  should  prrperly 
have  no  bearing  on  police  Interrcgatlon. 


The  Court's  opening  contention,  that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  governs  police  station  con- 
fessions. Is  perhaps  not  an  Impermissible 
exten.sion  of  the  law  but  it  h.as  little  to  com- 
mend Itself  in  the  present  circumstances  his- 
torically, the  privilege  against  self-lncrlniii!:i- 
tlon  did  not  bear  at  all  on  the  use  of  extra- 
legal confessions,  for  which  distinct  stand- 
ards evolved;  indeed,  "the  history  of  the  two 
principles  Is  wide  apart,  differing  by  one  hun- 
dred years  In  origin,  and  derived  through  sep- 
arate lines  of  precedents  .  ..."  8  Wigmore, 
Evidence  S  2266,  at  401  (McNaughton  re,-. 
1961  >.  fractlce  under  the  two  doctrines  lir.j 
also  differed  In  a  number  of  important  re- 
spects." Even  those  who  would  readily  cnlarire 
the  privilege  must  concede  some  linguist:,: 
difficulties  since  the  Fifth  Amendment  in 
ternis  proscribes  only  compelling  any  person 
"In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  agalii.^t 
himself."  Cf.  Kamlsar.  Equal  Justice  in  The 
Gatehou.ses  and  Mansions  of  American  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  la  Criminal  Justice  la  Cur 
Time  25-26  (1965). 

Tliough  v.'cighty,  I  do  not  say  these  points 
and  similar  ones  are  conclusive,  for  as  tiic 
Court  rsltorates  the  privilege  embodies  bnsic 
principles  always  capable  of  expansion."  Clt- 
lainly  the  privilege  docs  represent  a  proif^- 
tlve  concern  for  the  accused  and  an  emph,;..is 
upon  accusatorial  rather  than  inquiiil  n.  1 
values  In  law  enforcement,  although  ih'n  ; 
similarly  true  of  other  llmiUttions  such  a;  '..c 
grand  jury  requirement  and  the  reassjiK.  >.-- 
doubt  standard.  Accusatorial  values,  howe-,  ■  ■:. 
have  openly  l>cen  absorbed  into  the  due  pr.  .- 
ess  standard  governing  confessions;  tills  i.i- 
deed  is  v.hy  at  present  "the  kinship  of  i  .n 
two  rules  (governing  confessions  and  tci:- 
IncrlmliiRtion  I  Is  too  apparent  for  denial  " 
McCormlck,  Evidence  155  ( 1954) .  Since  exti',1- 
slon  of  the  general  principle  has  already  (  c- 
curred,  to  insist  that  the  privilege  applle.-i  ni 
such  serves  only  to  carry  over  Inapposite  hU- 
torical  details  and  engaging  rhetoric  and  ^  i 
obscure  the  policy  choices  to  be  made  ;  i 
regulating  confessions. 

Having  decided  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  does  apply  in  the  police  station,  I'.e 
Court  reveals  that  the  privilege  imposes  nior-- 
exacting  restrictions  than  does  the  Fo;;r- 
teenth  Amendment's  voluntariness  test.-  It 
then  emerges  from  a  discussion  of  Escobei:o 
that  the  Fifth  Amendment  requires  for  :\a 
admissible  confession  that  it  be  given  by  cv.i 
distinctly  aware  of  his  right  not  to  spct.: 
and  shielded  from  "the  compelling  nimr-- 
phere  ■  of  interrogation.  See  ante.  pp.  27-4. 
From  these  key  premises,  the  Court  finally 
develops  the  safeguards  of  warning,  counsel. 


^  See  the  cases  synopc-ized  in  Ilernian, 
supra,  n.  4.  at  456,  nn.  36-39.  One  not  too  dis- 
tant example  is  Stroble  v.  Cahfornia.  343 
U.S.  181.  in  which  the  suspect  was  kicked  and 
threatened  after  his  arrest,  questioned  a 
little  later  for  two  hours,  and  isolated  from 
a  lav.yer  trying  to  ?ee  hlni:  th€  r'?sultlns  con- 
fession was  iield  admissible. 


'"■  Among  the  ex.tmples  given  in  8  V.'lgmc>re. 
Evidence  §  2266.  at  401  (McNaughton  r-'". 
1961  > .  are  these:  privilege  applies  to  any  i^it- 
ness.  civil  or  criminal,  but  the  confessl'.j.i 
rule  protect.s  only  criminal  defendant.'!:  t'le 
privilege  deals  only  with  compulsion,  wliile 
the  confession  rule  may  exclude  slatemc.i:s 
obtained  by  trick  or  promise;  and  where  t.e 
privilege  has  been  nullified — as  by  tiie  En  •- 
lish  Bankruptcy  Act— the  confession  r  !.:• 
may  still  operate 

"Additionally,  there  are  precedents  m.! 
even  historical  arguments  thttt  can  be  ••-- 
rayed  In  favor  of  bringing  extra-legal  q'.ii'^- 
tloning  within  the  privilege.  See  generu:i" 
Magulre.  Evidence  cf  Guilt  §2.03,  at  15-13 
(1959), 

^  This,  of  course,  is  iaipilcit  in  the  Coiir;  s 
introductory  announcement  t'nat  "|o|ur  de- 
cision in  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1  (1964 1 
I  extending  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilc^;- 
to  the  States!  necessitates  an  examination  i - 
the  s"ope  of  the  privilege  in  state  cases  ."i 
well."  Ante.  p.  25.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with 
Malloy  itself.  In  which  extension  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  States  rested  m 
part  on  the  view  that  the  Due  Process  Clauio 
restriction  on  state  confessions  has  in  receipt 
years  been  "the  same  standard  "  as  that  im- 
posed in  federal  prosecutions  assertedly  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  378  U.S.  at  7. 


,nd  so  forth.  I  do  not  believe  these  premises 
are  sustained  by  precedents  under  the  Filth 
Amendment.'^ 

The  more  Important  premise  is  that  pres- 
sure   on    the    suspect    must    be    ellmlnaied 
though   It   be   only   the   subtle    influence   of 
tlie  atmosphere  and  surrounding.s.  The  Fifth 
Amendment,      however,      has      never      been 
thought  to  forbid  all  pressure  to  incriminate 
ones   self    in   the   situations   covered    by    It. 
On  the  contntrv.  It  has  been  held  that  failure 
to  incriminate  ones  self  can  result  In  denial 
of  removal  of  one's  case  from  state  to  federal 
court.  Man/land  v.  Soper.  270  U.S.  9;   in  re- 
fusal of  a  mllltarv  commission.  Orlof)  v    WiU 
loughhii.  345  U.S.  83;  In  denial  of  a  discharge 
ill  bankruptcy.  Kaufman  v.  Hum-it::.  176  F. 
"d  210;   and  numerous  other  adverse  conse- 
quences. See  8  Wigmore,  Evidence  §  2272,  at 
440-444     n.     17     (McNaughton     rev,     1961); 
Magulre.   Evidence   of   Guilt    §2.062    (1959). 
Tills  Is  not  to  sav  that  short  of  jail  or  torture 
anv  sanction  Is  permissible  In  any  case;  pol- 
icy   and    history    alike    may    impose    sharp 
limits.  See.  e.g..  Griffin  v.  California.  380  U.S. 
609   However,  the  Courts  unspoken  assump- 
tion that  any  pressure  violates  the  privilege 
is  not  supported  by  the  precedents  and  It  has 
failed   to  show   why   the   Fifth   Amendment 
prohibits   that   relatively   mild   pressure   the 
Due  Process  Clause  permits. 

The  Court  appears  similarly  wTong  in 
thinking  that  precise  knowledge  of  one's 
rights  Is  a  settled  prerequisite  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  loss  of  its  protec- 
tions A  number  of  lower  federal  court  cases 
have  held  that  grand  jury  witnesses  need 
not  always  be  warned  of  their  privilege,  eg., 
United  States  v.  Scully.  225  F.  2d  113.  116. 
and  Wigmore  states  this  to  be  the  better  rule 
for  trial  witnesses.  See  8  Wigmore.  Evidence 
S2'269  (McNaughton  rev.  1961).  Cf.  Henry  v. 
'Mississippi.  379  U.S.  443.  451-^52  waiver  of 
constitutional  rights  by  counsel  despite  de- 
fendant's ignorance  held  allowable) .  No  Fifth 
Amendment  precedent  is  cited  for  the 
Court's  contrary  view.  There  might  of  course 
be  reasons  apart  from  Fifth  Amendment 
precedent  for  requiring  warning  or  any  other 
.safeguard  on  questioning  iDut  that  Is  a  differ- 
ent matter  entirely.  See  irifra.  pp.  13-15. 

A   closing   word   must   be   said   about   the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  Clause  of   the  Sixth 
Amendment,  which  l.s  never  expressly  relied 
on  by  the  Court  but  whose  judicial   prece- 
dents turn  out  to  be  linchpins  of  the  con- 
fesson   rules   announced    today.   To   support 
Its  requirement  of  a  knowing  and  intelligent 
waiver,  the  Court  cites  to  Johnson  v.  Zerbst. 
304   U.S.   458.    ante.    p.    37;    appointment   of 
counsel  for  the  indigent  suspect  is  tied  to 
Gideon    V.    Wainwright.    372    U.S.    335.    and 
Douglas  V.  Calif-^'nia.  372  U.S.  353.  ante.  p. 
35-    the    silent-record    doctrine    is    borrowed 
from  Carnlcu  v.  Cochran.  369  U.S.  506.  ante. 
p    37    as  is  the  right  lo  an  express  offer  to 
counsel,  ante.  p.  33.  All  of  these  cases  impart- 
ing  glosses   to    the   Sixth   Amendment   con- 
cerned counsel  at  trial  or  on  appeal.  While 
the  Court  finds  no  pertinent  difference  be- 
tween judicial  proceedings  and  police  inter- 
rogation. I  believe  the  differences  are  so  vast 
as  to  disquahfy  wholly  the  Sixth  Amendment 
precedents  as  suitable  analogies  in  the  pres- 
ent cases.'" 


nie  only  attempt  in  this  Court,  to  carry 
the  right  to  counsel  Into  the  station  house 
occurred    in   f;.«obtdo.    the    Court   repealing 
.several    times    that   that   stage    was   no   less 
"cnticai"  than  trial  Itsell.  See  378  U.S.  485- 
488    This  is  hardly  persu;isive  when  we  con- 
sider  that  a   grand   jury   Inquiry,   the   filing 
of    a   certiorari    petition,    and    certainly    the 
purcha.se  of  narcotics  by  nn  undercover  agent 
from    a    prospective    defendant    may    all    be 
cquallv    "cnticar'    yet    provision    of    counsel 
and   advice   on    that   .score   have   never   lien 
thought   compelled   by   the   Constitulion    In 
such  cases.  The  sound  rc;u;on  why  this  right 
is  so  freely  extended  lor  a  criminal   trial  is 
tlie  severe  "injustice  risked  by  confronting  an 
untrained  defendant  with  a  range  of   tech- 
nical point-s  of  law.  evidence,  and  tactics  fa- 
miliar to  the  iirosecutor  but  not  to  himsell. 
lliis  danger  shrinks^  markedly  in  the  police 
.station  where  indeed  tlie  lawyer  in  fulfilling 
ills  profe.sslonal  responsibilities  of  necessity 
may  become  an  obstacle  to  trutlifinding.  See 
infra,   n.   12.    The   Courts  summary   citation 
of  the  Sixth  Amendment  cases  here  seems  to 
me  best  described  as  "the  domino  nietliod  of 
constitutional    adjudication    .    .     .    wherein 
every   explanatory   sUitement   In   a   previous 
opinion  Is  made  the  ba.sis  for  extension  U-.  a 
wholly  different  situation."  Friendly,  .'iipro, 
n.  10.  at  950. 


•  I  lay  aside  Escobedo  itself;  it  contains  no 
reasoning  or  even  general  conclusions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  indeed 
lis  citation  in  this  regard  seems  surprising  in 
view  of  Escobedo^s  primary  reliance  on  tlie 
Sixth  Amendment. 

"Since  the  Court  conspicously  does  not 
assert  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  itself  war- 
rants its  new  police-Interrogation  rules,  there 
Is  no  reason  now  to  draw  out  the  extremely 
powerful  historical  and  precedential  evidence 
that  the  Amendment  will  bear  no  such  mean- 
ing. See  generally  Friendly,  The  Bill  of  Rights 
as  a  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  53  Calif,  L 
Rev.  929,  943-948  (1965) . 


III.    POLICY    CONSIDERATIONS 

Examined  as  an  expression  of  public  pohcy, 
the   Court's   new   regime   proves   so  dubious 
that  there  can  be  no  due  compensation  for 
its  weakness  in  constitutional  law.  Foregoing 
discussion  has  sliown.  I  think,  how  mistaken 
is  the  Court  in  Implying  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  struck  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
approach  the  Court  takes.  Ante.  p.  41.  Rather, 
precedent      reveals      that     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment   In  practice  has  _^been  construed 
to  strike  a  different  balance.'  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  gives  tlie  Court  little  solid  sup- 
Iiort    in    this    context,    and    that   the    Sixth 
Amendment  .should  have  no  bearing  at  all. 
Legal   lilstory   has   teen  stretched   before  to 
satisfy  deep  needs  of  society.  In  this  Insiance, 
however,  the  Court  has  not  and  cannot  make 
the  powerful  showing  that  Its  new  rules  are 
plainly  desirable  in  the  context  of  our  society, 
something  which  is  surely  demanded  before 
those  rules  are  engrafted  onto  the  Constitu- 
tion and  imposed  on  every  State  and  county 
in  the  land. 

Without  at  all  subscribing  to  the  generally 
black   picture  of  police  conduct  painted   by 
the  Court   I  think  it  must  be  frankly  recog- 
nized at  the  outset  that  police  questioning 
allowable  under  due  process  precedents  may 
inherently  entail  some  pressure  on  the  sus- 
pect andniay  seek  advantage  in  his  ignor- 
ance   or    weaknesses.    The    atmosphere    and 
questioning     techniques,     proper     and     lair 
though  they   be.  can  in   themselves  exert  a 
tug  on   the  suspect  to  confess,  and   in  this 
light  "|tlo  speak  of  any  confessions  of  crime 
made  after  arrest  as  being  'voluntary'  or   un- 
coerced'   is    somewhat    inaccurate,    although 
traditional.   A   confession   is  wholly  and  in- 
contesiablv  voluntary  only  if  a  guilty  person 
gives  himself  up  to  tlie  law  and  becomes  liis 
own    accuser."    Aslu-raft    v.    rennc.ssce.    322 
US.  143.  161   (Jackson,  J.,  dissenting).  Until 
today,  the  role  of  the  Conslitution  has  been 
only  to  sift  out  undue  pressure,  not  to  assure 
spontaneous  confessions.' 

The  Courts  new  rules  aim  to  offset  these 
minor  pres.sures  and  disadvantages  liiinneic 
to  any  kind  of  police  Interrogation.  The  rules 
do  not  serve  due  process  interests  in  prevent- 
ing blatant  coercion  since,  as  I  noted  earlier. 
they  do  nothing  to  contain  the  policeman 
who  is  prepared  to  lie  from  the  start.  The 


rules  work  for  reliability  iii  <M>iife;u'.ioi.s  al- 
ino.st  only  In  the  Pickwickian  sense  t'lat  ihcy 
can  prevent  some  from  being  given  at  ali.'- 
In  short,  the  beneilt  of  tills  new  regime,  i; 
.simply  to  le.s.sen  or  wipe  »ut  the  iiibrrent 
compulsion  and  inequallUc.s  lo  which  tlie 
Court  devotes  some  iitiie  pages  i>l  descrip- 
tion. Ante,  pp    10-18. 

What  the  Court  largely  ignores  Is  that  ns 
rules  impair,  II  they  will  not  evenlu,illy  serve 
wholly  t)  tru'-iratp.  an  m.-^.truiiicnt  of  l:.w  en- 
fi.rcemcnt  lliat  lia.s  long  and  quite  rea.soii- 
ably  been  though  worth  the  price  paid  f<jr 
It.'  There  c;iii  be  little  doubt  that  Ihe  Com  is 
new  code  would  m.'.rkedly  decrease  the  luiiii- 
ber  C)l  coiilessioiis.  To  warn  the  suspeit  that 
lie  m.iy  remain  silent  and  nnund  him  Uiat 
his  confession  mr'.y  be  used  in  court  are  i.iiimr 
obstructions.  To  n-quirc  id.so  an  expre-w 
waiver  liy  the  su.speci  and  an  ind  tn  quts- 
t.oning  whenever  he  demurs  must  heavily 
li.indlcap  questioning.  And  to  .suggest  or  pro- 
\ide  counsel  for  the  suspect  simply  invitis 
the  end  of  the  interrogation.  See,  .upru.  n. 

12. 

How  much  harm  tills  decision  will  iiiHict 
on  law  enforcement  cannot  h.irly  he  pre- 
dicied  with  accuracy.  Evidence  on  the  role 
(.1  confessions  is  notoriously  incomplete,  see 
Developments,  .suprn.  n.  2.  ;it  941  944.  and 
hltle  IS  added  by  the  Court's  reference  to 
the  FBI  experience  ;ind  i 'le  resources  Ije- 
lieved  wasted  in  Interrogation.  See  i;i/ra.  n. 
19  and  text.  We  do  know  th..t  some  cnmes 
cannot  be  solved  without  confessions,  that 
ample  expert  testimony  attests  U)  their  iin- 
portiiice  in  crjme  control  "  and  that  the 
court  is  taking  a  real  risk  with  soricty'.s  wel- 
fare in  Imposing  Us  new  regime  on  the  coun- 
try. The  social  costs  ol  crime  arc  loo  great 
to  call  the  new  rules  anything  Init  a  haz.:ird- 
ous  experimentation. 

While  passing  over  the  costs  and  risks  <'i 
it,s  experiment,  the  Court  portnivs  the  evils 
of  normal  police  questioning  in  l(?nns  which 
I  think  are  exaggerated.  Albeit  siringenlly 
confined  bv  the  due  process  standards  inter- 
rogation Is  no  doubt  often  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant  lor  the  su.spect.  However,  it  is  no 
less  so  for  a  man  to  be  arrested  and  jailed, 
lo  have  his  house  searched,  or  lo  stand  trial 
in  court,  let  all  this  may  properiy  happen 
to  the  most  Innocent  given  probable  cause. 
a  warrant,  or  an  indictment.  Society  has  al- 
ways paid  a  stiff  price  for  law  and  order,  and 
peaceful  interrogation  is  not  one  ol  the  dark 
moments  of  the  law. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  compeline  con- 
siderations seems  tome  ample  proof  that  ihe 
Court's  preference  is  highly  debatable  at 
best  and  therefore  not  to  be  read  Into  the 
Constitution.  However,  it  may  make  the 
analvsls  more  graphic  lo  consider  the  actual 


"  See  supra,  n.  4.  and  text.  Of  course,  the 
use  of  terms  like  voluntarlne.ss  involves  ques- 
tions of  law  and  terminology  quite  as  much 
as  questions  of  fact.  See  Collins  v.  Beto.  348 
F.  2d  823,  832  (concurring  opinion);  Bator  & 
Vorenberg,  supra,  n.  4,  at  72-73. 


■The  Court's  vision  of  a  lawyer  "miHtai- 
lingl  the  dangers  of  untrustworihiness ' 
lanfc  p  32)  by  witne.ssing  coercion  and  is- 
sisung  accuracy  in  the  confession  is  largely 
a  fiuicy;  for  if  c<ninsel  arrives,  there  is  rare.y 
going  to  be  a  police  station  confession.  Watts 
<•  Indiana.  338  U.S.  49,  50  (separate  opinion 
of  Jackson,  J  )  :  "lAlny  lawyer  worth  his  s:.lt 
will  tell  the  suspect  in  no  uncertain  terms 
to  make  no  statement  to  police  under  anv 
circumstances."  See  Eiiker  ^:  Elscn,  Counsel 
for  the  Suspect,  49  Minn.  I.  Rev.  47  G6  08 
I  1 964  I . 

'  This  need  is,  of  course,  what  makes  .so 
misleading  the  Court's  comparison  i  I  a  pro- 
bate judge  readily  setting  aside  ns  involun- 
tary the  will  of  I'h  old  lady  badgered  and 
beleaguered  bv  the  new  heirs  Ante,  pp  19  20. 
n  2*3  With  w'ills.  there  Is  no  public  inieresi 
save  in  a  totally  free  choice;  with  confession?, 
the  solution  of  crime  is  a  countervailing  gain, 
however  the  balance  is  resolved. 

■  See,  e.g..  the  voluminous  citations  to  con- 
pressional  commiilce  testimony  and  olher 
sources  collected  In  Ciiiombc  v.  Connecticut, 
367  US  568,  578-579  (Frankfurter.  J.,  an- 
nouncing the  Court's  judgment  and  opinion  i . 
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facts  of  one  of  the  four  cases  reversed  by  the 
Court.  Miranda  v.  Arizona  serves  best,  being 
neither  the  hardest  nor  easiest  of  the  four 
\inder  the  Court's  standards." 

On  March  3.  19€3,  an  18-year-old  girl  was 
kidnapped  and  forcibly  raped  near  Phoenix. 
Arizona.  Ten  days  later,  on  the  morning  of 
March  13,  petitioner  Miranda  w.is  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  police  station.  At  this  time 
Miranda  was  23  years  old.  indigent  and  ed- 
ucated to  the  extent  of  completing  half  the 
ninth  grade.  He  had  'an  emotional  illness" 
of  the  schiz/iphrenlc  type,  according  to.  the 
doctor  who  eventually  examined  him;  the 
doctor's  report  also  stated  that  Miranda  was 
"alert  and  oriented  as  ta  time,  place,  and 
|>erson."  intelligent  within  norm.U  limits, 
ccjnpetent  to  stand  trial,  and  sane  within 
the  legal  definition.  At  the  police  station, 
the  victim  picked  Miranda  out  of  a  lineup, 
and  two  ofBcers  then  took  him  Into  a  separate 
room  to  interrogate  him,  starting  about 
11:30  a.m.  Though  at  first  denying  his  guilt, 
within  a  short  time  Miranda  gave  a  detailed 
oral  confession  and  then  wrote  out  In  his 
own  hand  and  slgiied  a  brief  statement  ad- 
mitting and  describing  the  crime.  All  this 
was  accomplished  In  two  hoiu-s  or  less  with- 
out an?  force,  threats  or  promises  and — I  will 
assums-this  though  the  record  Is  uncertain. 
ante.  53-54  &  nn.  66-67 — without  any  effec- 
tive warnings  at  all. 

Miranda's  oral  and  written  confessions  are 
now  held  Inadmissible  under  the  Court's  new 
rules.  One  is  entitled  to  feel  astonished  that 
the  Constitution  can  be  read  to  produce  this 
result.  These  confessions  were  obtained  dur- 
ing brief,  daytime  questioning  conducted  by 
two  officers  and  unmarked  by  any  of  the 
traditional  indicia  of  coercion.  They  assured 
a  conviction  for  a  brutal  and  unsettling 
crime,  for  which  the  police  had  and  quite 
possibly  could  obtain  little  evidence  other 
than  the  victim's  Identlflcations.  evidence 
which  Is  frequently  unreliable.  There  was.  in 
sum.  a  legitimate  purpose,  no  perceptible  un- 
fairness, and  certainly  little  risk  of  unjustlce 
in  the  interrogation.  Yet  the  resulting  con- 
fessions, and  the  respKjnsible  course  of  police 
practice  thiy  represent,  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Court's  own  finespun  conception  of 
fairness  which  I  seriously  doubt  is  shared  by 
many  thinking  citizens  in  this  country.'* 

The  tenor  of  judicial  opinion  also  falls  well 
short  of  si'pporting  the  Court's  new  ap- 
prc^ach.  Although  Escobedo  has  widely  been 
interpreted  as  an  open  invitation  to  lower 
courts  to  rewrite  the  law  of  confessions,  a 
sighificant  heavy  majority  of  the  state  and 
federal  decisions  in  point  have  sought  quite 
narrow  interpretations.'"  Of  tl^  courts  that 


'■■  In  Westover.  a  seasoned  criminal  was 
practically  given  the  Court's  full  complement 
of  warnings  and  did  not  heed  them.  The 
Stewart  case,  on  the  other  hand,  involves 
long  detention  and  successive  questioning. 
In  Vignera.  the  facts  are  complicated  and  the 
record  somewhat  Incomplete. 

'•  "(JIustlce.  though  due  to  the  accused,  is 
due  to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fair- 
ness must  not  be  strained  till  it  is  narrowed 
to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  the  balance 
true."  Snyder  v.  Massach-usetts.  291  U.S.  97, 
122  iCardozo.  J.). 

'•A  nc.rrow  reading  is  riven  in:  United 
State.i  V.  Robinson.  354  P.  2d  U9  (C.A.  2d 
C;r.):  Davis  v.  North  Carolina.  339  F.  2d  770 
(C  A.  4th  Cir  i;  Edward-i  v.  Holinan,  342  F.  2d 
C79  iCA.  5th  Clr.i;  United  Stales  ex  rel. 
ToiL-ise7id  V.  Ogiliie.  334  F.  2d  837  (C.A.  7th 
Cir.t :  People  v.  Hart  graves.  31  111.  2d  375.  202 
N  E.  2d  33;  State  v.  Fox.  131  N.W.  2d  684 
I  Iowa  I :  Roii-e  v.  Comtnonu-ealtfi.  C94  S.  W.  2d 
731  iKy.l;  Parker  v.  Warden.  203  A.  2d  418 
iMd  i;  State  v.  Houard.  383  S.W.  2d  701 
iMo.);  Bean  v.  State.  398  P.  2d  251  (Nev.i; 
Hodgson  v.  New  Jersey,  44  N.J.  151,  —  A. 
2d  — :  People  v.  Gunner.  15  N.Y.  2d  226.  205 
N  E    2d  852;   Commonwealth  ex  rel.  Linde  v. 


have  accepted  the  Invitation,  It  is  hard  to 
know  how  many  have  felt  compelled  by  their 
best  guess  as  to  this  Court's  likely  construc- 
tion; but  none  of  the  state  decisions  saw  fit 
to  rely  on  the  state  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, and  no  decision  at  all  has  gone 
as  far  as  this  Court  goes  today. '^ 

It  is  also  Instructive  to  compare  the  atti- 
tude in  this  case  of  those  responsible  for 
law  enforcement  with  the  official  views  that 
e-dsted  when  the  Court  underlocik  three 
maj(,r  revisions  of  prosectitorlal  practice 
prior  to  this  case.  Jolni.ton  v.  Zerbst.  304  U.S. 
458,  Mapp  V.  Ohio.  367  US  643.  and  Gideon  v. 
Wainu-right  372  US.  335.  In  John.ion.  which 
established  that  appointed  counsel  must  be 
offered  the  Indigent  in  federal  criminal  trials, 
the  Federal  Government  all  but  conceded  the 
basic  issue,  which  had  in  fact  been  recently 
fixed  as  Department  of  Justice  policy.  See 
Beany.  Right  to  Counsel  29-30.  36-42  (1955). 
In  Mapp,  which  impored  the  exclusionary 
rule  on  the  States  for  Fourth  Amendment 
Violations  more  than  half  of  the  States  had 
themselves  already  adopted  some  such  rule. 
See  367  US.,  at  651.  In  Gideon,  which  ex- 
tended Johnson  v.  Zerbst  to  the  States  an 
amicus  brief  was  filed  by  22  States  and  Com- 
monwealth urging  that  course,  only  two 
States  besides  the  respondent  came  forward 
to  protest.  See  372  U.S.,  at  345.  By  contrast,  in 
this  case  new  restrictions  on  police  question- 
ing have  been  opposed  by  the  United  States 
and  in  nn  amicus  brief  signed  by  27  States 
and  Commonwealths,  not  including  the  three 
other  States  who  are  parties.  No  State  in  the 
country  has  urged  this  Court  to  impose  the 
newly  announced  rules,  nor  has  any  State 
chosen  to  go  nearly  so  far  on  its  own. 

The  Court  in  closing  its  general  discussion 
'  Invokes  the  practice  in  federal  and  foreign 
Jurisdictions  as  lending  weight  to  its  new 
curbs  on  confessions  for  all  the  States.  A 
brief  resume  will  suffice  to  show  that  none 
of  these  Jurisdictions  has  struck  so  one-sided 
a  balance  as  the  Court  does  today.  Heaviest 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  FBI  practice.  Ditfer- 
ing  circumstances  may  make  this  comparison 
quite  untrustworthy. •»  but  in  all  events  the 
FBI  falls  sensibly  short  of  the  Court's  for- 
maUstlc  rules.  For  example,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  FBI  agents  must  obtain  an 
affirmative  "waiver  "  before  they  pursue  their 
questioning.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  one  invok- 
ing his  right  to  silence  may  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  change  his  mind.  And  the  warning 
as  to  appointed  counsel  appearently  indi- 
cates only  that  one  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Judge  when  the  suspect  appears  before  him; 
the  thrust  of  the  Court's  rules  is  to  induce 
the  suspect  to  obtain  appointed  counsel  be- 
fore continuing  the  interview.  See  ante,  pp. 
46-48.  Apparently  American  military  prac- 
tice,   briefly    mentioned    by    the    Court,    has 


Maroney.  416  Pa.  331,  206  A.  2d  288;  Broiene 
v.  State.  24  Wis,  2d  491.  131  N.W.  2d  169. 

An  ample  reading  is  given  in:  United  States 
ex  rel.  Russo  v.  New  Jersey,  351  F.  2d  429 
(C.A.  3d  dr.);  Wright  v.  Dickson,  336  F.  2d 
878  (C.A.  9th  dr.);  People  v.  Dorado,  62  Cal., 
2d  338,  398  P.  2d  361;  State  v.  Dufour,  206  A. 
2d  82  (R.I.);  State  v.  Neely,  229  Ore..  437.  395 
P.  2:1  557.  modified.  393  P.  2d  482. 

The  cases  in  both  categories  are  those 
readily  available;  there  are  certainly  many 
others. 

I-  For  instance,  compare  the  requirements 
of  the  catalytic  case  of  People  v.  Dorado,  62 
Cal.  2d  350.  398  P.  2d  361,  with  those  laid 
down  today.  See  also  Traynor.  the  Devils  of 
Due  Process  in  Criminal  Detection.  Deten- 
tion, and  Ttial.  p.  26  ( 1966  Cardozo  Lecture. 
NY.  City  Bar  Ass'n,  multillth  copy), 

•The  Court's  obiter  dictum  notwithstand- 
ing, ante,  p.  48.  there  is  some  basis  for  believ- 
ing that  the  staple  of  FBI  criminal  work 
differs  lm[X)rtantiy  from  much  crime  within 
the  ken  of  local  police.  The  skill  and  resources 
of  the  FBI  may  also  be  imusual. 


these  same  limits  and  Is  still  less  favorable 
to  the  suspect  than  the  FBI  warning,  making 
no  mention  of  appointed  counsel.  Develop- 
ments, supra,  n  2,  at  1084-1089. 

The  law  of  the  foreign  countries  describort 
by  the  Court  also  reflects  a  more  moderate 
conception  of  the  rights  of  the  accused  us 
against  those  of  society  when  other  data  is 
considered.  Concededly.  the  English  experi- 
ence is  most  relevant.  In  that  country,  a 
caution  !us  to  silence  but  not  counsel  u.is 
long  been  mandated  by  the  "Judges'  Rules." 
which  also  place  other  somewhat  imprer,<e 
limits  on  police  cross-examination  of  ,'~ii-;- 
pects.  However.  In  the  court's  dLscrptltiii 
confessions  can  be  and  apparently  quite  fre- 
quently are  admitted  in  evidence  despite 
disregard  of  the  Judges'  Rules,  so  long  a.s  tl.ey 
are  found  voluntary  under  the  common-law 
test.  Moreover  the  check  that  exists  on  the 
use  of  pretrial  statements  Is  counterbalanced 
by  the  evident  admissibility  of  fruits  of  an 
illegiil  confession  and  by  the  Judge's  often- 
used  authority  to  comment  adversely  on  the 
defendant's  failure   ti  testify.-' 

India,  Ceylon  and  Scotland  are  the  other 
examples  chosen  by  the  Covirt  In  India  and 
Ceylon  the  general  ban  on  police-adduced 
confes.'ilons  cited  by  the  Court  is  subject  t ) 
a  major  exception:  if  evidence  is  uncovered 
by  police  questioning,  it  is  fully  admissible 
at  trial  along  with  the  confession  itself,  so 
far  as  It  relates  to  the  evidence  and  is  not 
blatantly  coerced.  See  Developmeiits.  supra. 
n.  2.  at  1106-1110;  Reg.  v  Ramasamy  [19651 
AC.  1  (P.O.  Scotland's  limits  on  interroga- 
tion do  measure  up  to  the  Court's;  however, 
restrained  comment  at  trial  on  the  defend- 
ant's failure  to  Uike  the  stand  is  allowed  the 
judge,  a.nd  in  many  other  re.^pects  Scotcli 
law  redresses  the  prosecutor's  disadvantage 
in  ways  not  permitted  in  this  counti-y.-''  The 
Court  ends  its  survey  by  imputing  added 
strength  t-o  otu  privlleee  ag-ainst  seU-iu- 
crimination  since,  by  contra.st  to  other  coun- 
tries, It  is  embodied  in  a  uTitten  Constitu- 
tion. Considering  the  liberties  the  Court  has 
today  taken  with  constitutional  history  and 
precedent,  few  will  find  this  emphasis  per- 
suasive. 

In  closing  this  necessarily  truncated  dis- 
cussion of  policy  considerations  attendirs 
the  new  confession  rules,  some  reference 
must  be  made  to  their  Ironic  untimellnejis. 
There  is  now  in  proejess  in  this  country  a 
massive  reexamination  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement procedures  on  a  scale  never  before 
witnessed.  Participants  in  this  undertakiiia 
include  a  Special  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  .\ssociation.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Chief  Judge  Lumbard  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit:  a  distingtiished 
study  group  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 
headed  by  Professor  Vorenberg  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School;  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.--' 


^' For  citations,  and  discussion  covering 
each  of  these  points,  see  Developments,  supra. 
n.  2,  at  1091-1097,  and  Enker  &  Elsen.  supra. 
n.  12.  at  80&n.94. 

-■  On  comment,  see  Hardin.  Other  Answers: 
Search  and  Seizure.  Coerced  Confession,  and 
Criminal  Tiial  in  Scotland.  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
165.  181  and  nn.  96-97  (1964) .  Other  examples 
are  less  stringent  search  and  seizure  rules 
and  no  automatic  exclusion  for  violation  of 
them.  id.,  at  167-169;  guilt  b.ased  on  majority 
jtiry  verdicts,  id.,  at  185;  and  pre-trial  dis- 
covery of  evidence  on  both  sides,  id.,  at  175. 

-Of  particular  relevance  is  the  ALI's  draft- 
ing oi  a  Model  Code  of  Pre-Arraignment  Pro- 
cedure, now  in  its  first  tentative  draft.  While 
the  ABA  and  National  Commission  studies 
have  wider  scope,  the  former  is  lending  its 
advice  to  the  ALI  project  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  reporters 
for  the  Model  Code. 


'.tudles  are  also  being  conducted  by  the  DU- 
f.V't  of  Ck>lumbla  crime  Commission,  the 
reorKetown  Uiw  Center,  and  by  others 
fnS  to  do  practical  research.^  There  are 
X  slSs  that^egislatures  In  some  of  the 
"  tates  may  be  preparing  to  reexamine  the 

^'•'^^'rs"no1ecret"that  concern  has  been  ex- 
preLed  lest  long-range  and  hating  relornas 
Te  frustrated  by  this  Court's  too  rapid  de- 
p.r  ure  from  existing  constitutional  slarid- 
Ws     Despite    the    Court's    disclaimer     the 
nractical  effect  of  the  decision  made  today 
must     nevltably    be    to   handicap   seriously 
',und  efforts  at  reform,  not  least  by  reinov- 
■   roptions  necessary  to  a  Just  comprom  se 
o    competing  interests.  Of  course  legislative 
r,  form     is     rarely     soeedy     or     unanimous. 
though  this  Court  has  been  more  patient  In 
he  past.^  But  the  legislative  reforms  when 
'lev  came  would  have  the  vast  advantage  of 
empirical    data    and    comprehensive    sttidy 
thev  would  allow  experimentation  and  use  of 
.oUitions  not  open  to  the  courts,  and  they 
^;^   Id  restore  the  initiative  in  crlmin.al  law 
reform  to  those  forums  where  it  truly  be- 
1  .ngs. 

IV.    CONCI-USIONS 

All  four  Of  the  cases  Involved  here  present 
e'cpress  claims  that  confessions  were  inad- 
missible, not  because  of  coercion  in  the  tra- 
ditional due  process  sense,  but  solely  because 
of  lack  of  counsel  or  lack  of  warnings  con- 
cerning counsel  and  silence.  For  the  reasons 
Slated  in  this  opinion,  I  would  adhere  to  the 
due  process  test  and  reject  the  new  require- 
ments inaugurated  by  the  Court.  On  this 
premise  my  disposition  of  each  of  these  cases 
can  be  stated  briefly. 

la  two  of   the   three  cases  coming  irom 
state  courus.  Miranda  v.  Arizona    (No.    ,59) 
and  Vignera  v.  Nfvo  York  (No.  760).  the  con- 
fessions were  held  aSpiissible  and  no  other 
errors  worth  comment  are  alleged  by  peti- 
tioners. I  would  affirm  in  these  two  cases 
The  other  state  case  Is  CaUfornia  v.  Stewart 
(NO    584).   where   the   state   supreme   court 
held    the    confession    inadmissible    and    re- 
versed the  conviction.  In  that  c.ise  I  wou!d 
dismiss  the  writ  of  certiorari  on  t>^e  groimd 
that  no  final  Judgment  is  before  us.  28  U  S^C 
5  1''57  (1964  ed.);  putting  aside  the  new  trial 
open  to  the  State  in  any  event,  the  confes- 
sion itself  has  not  even  been  finally  excluded 
since  the  California  Supreme  Court  left  the 
State  free  to  show  proof  of  a  waiver.  If  the 
merits  of  the  decision  In  Ste^cart  be  reached, 
then  I  believe  it  should  be  reversed  and  the 
case  remanded  so  that  state  supreme  cotirt 
may  pass  on  the  other  claims  available  to 
respondent,  ,,    ..    . 

In  the  federal  case,  Westover  v.  United 
States  (No.  761),  a  number  of  issues  are 
raised  by  petitioner  apart  from  the  one  al- 
ready dealt  with  in  this  dissent.  None  of 
these  other  claims  appears  to  me  tenable,  nor 
in  this  context  to  warrant  extended  discus- 
sion It  Is  urged  that  the  confession  was  also 


inadmissible  because  not  voluntary  even 
measured  by  due  process  standards  and  be- 
cause federal-state  cooperation  brought  the 
McNabb-Mallorv  rule  Into  play  under  Ander- 
son v  United  States.  318  U.S.  350.  However, 
the  facts  alleged  fall  well  short  of  coercion 
in  my  view,  and  I  believe  the  Involvement  of 
federal  agents  in  petitioner's  arrest  and  de- 
tention bv  the  State  too  ellght  to  Invoke 
,l,idcr.'!on."l  agree  with  the  Government  that 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  now  protested 
1,V  petitioner  was  at  most  harmless  error, 
and  two  final  contentions-one  involving 
weight  of  the  evidence  and  another  improper 
prosecutor  comment— seem  to  me  without 
merit,  I  would  therefore  affirm  Westover  s 
conviction. 

Ill  conclusion:  Nothing  in  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  or  in  the  prece- 
dents f-quares  with  the  heavy  handed  and 
one-sided  action  that  is  so  jireclpltously 
taken  tav  the  Court  In  the  name  of  fulfilling 
its  constitutional  responsibilities.  The  loray 
which  the  Court  t..kcs  t^.day  brings  to  mind 
the  wise  and  far.sighted  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  in  Douglas  v.  Jcamicttc.  319  US. 
157  181  (.•separate  opinion):  "This  Cotirt  Is 
forever  adding  new  stories  to  the  temples  of 
constitutional  law.  and  the  temples  have  a 
way  of  collapsing  when  one  story  too  many 
is  added." 


(June  13.  19661 
Mr.  Justice  White  with  whom  Mr.  J'jstice 
Haklan  and  Mr.  Ju.stice  Stew.-.ht  Join,  dis- 
senting. 


=  See  Brief  for  the  United  States  in  West- 
over  p  45  The  N.Y.  Times.  June  3.  1966.  p. 
33  (citv  ed.)  reported  that  t'.ie  Ford  Poundu- 
t.on  has  awarded  SI. 100.000  for  a  five-year 
study    of    arrests    and    confessions    m    New 

Yo^k 

■•■The  New  York  Assembly  recently  passed 
a  bill  to  require  certain  warnings  before  an 
:.  imissible  confession  is  taken,  though  the 
r  ;!es  are  less  strict  titan  are  the  Court's  N.Y. 
Times.  May  24.  1966.  p.  35  (late  city  ed). 

The  Court  waited  12  years  alter  Wolf  v. 
r  .lorado.  338  US.  25.  declared  pnvacy 
•ainst  improper  state  intrusions  to  be  con- 
.■^  itutionally  safegu.arded  before  it  concluded 
in  Mapp  v.'Ohio.  367  U.S.  643.  that  adequate 
s-.ate  remedies  had  not  been  provided  to  pro- 
tect this  Interest  so  the  exclusionary  rule  was 
i.ecessary. 
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Tlic  proposition  that  the  privilege  against 
seU-iucrlmination  forbids  In-custody  interro- 
gation without  the  warning  specified  In  the 
niajoritv  opinion  and  without  a  clear  waiver 
of  counsel  has  no  significant  support  in  the 
histtrv  of  the  privilege  or  in  the  language 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  As  for  the  English 
authorities  and  the  common-law  history,  the 
privilege,  firmlv  established  in  the  secoiid  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  never  ap- 
plied except  to  prohibit  compelled   Judicial 
interrogations.   The   rule   excluding   coerced 
confessioits  matured  about   100  years  later. 
"Iblut   there   Is   nothing   in    the   reports   to 
suggest  that  the  theory  has  its  roots  in  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  And  so 
far  as  the  cases  reveal,  the  privilege,  as  such, 
secins  to  have  been  given  cllect  only  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings  including  the  preliminary 
e\.aminations    bv    authorized    magistrates." 
Morgan,  -nie  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimi- 
nation, 34  Minn.  L.  Rev.  1.  18  (19491. 

Our  own  constitutional  provision  provides 
that  no  person  "shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 
These  words,  when  "|clonsldered  in  the  light 
to  be  ^hcd  by  grammar  and  the  dictionary  .  .  . 
appear  to  signlfv  simply  that  nobody  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  oral  testimony  against  him- 
self in  a  criminal  proceeding  under  way  .n 
which   he    is   defendant."    Corwin.    The   feu- 
preme  Court's  Construction  of   the  Self-in- 
crimination Clau.se.  29  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1.  2.  And 
the'-e  is  very  little  in  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances "of    the   adoption   of    the    Fifth 
Amendment  or  in  the  provisions  of  the  then 
cxistmc  stale  constitutions  or  in  state  prac- 
tice which  would  give  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision   anv    broader   meaning.    Mayers.   The 
Federal   Witness'   Privilege   Against   Self   In- 
crimination:    Constitutional     cr    Common- 
Law'-"  4  American  Journal  of  Legal  History  107 
(1060)     Such   a   construction,   however,   was 
considerably  narrower  than  the  privilege  at 
common  law.  and  when  eventually  faced  with 
the  l"ues.  the  Court  extended  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  to  the  compulsory  production 
of  books  and  papers,  to  the  ordinary  witness 
before  the  grand  jury  and  to  witnesses  gen- 
erallv.  Bond  v.  United  States.  116  U.S.  616. 
and  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock.  142  U.S.  547. 
Both  rules  had  solid  support  in  common-law 


hlstcrv.  If  not  In  the  history  of  our  own 
constitutional  provision.  j„  *  , 

A   few   vears   later   the  Fifth   Amendment 
privilege  was  similarly  extended   to  encom- 
pass the  then  well-established  rule  against 
coerced  c.mfesslons:    "In  criminal   trials.   In 
the   courts   of    the   United   States,   wherever 
a  quc-^tion  arises  whether  a  confession  Is  in- 
coiiipelent  because  not  voUintary.  the  Issue 
is   controlled   bv   that  portion   ol   the  Hfth 
AmPiutment     to     the    Constitution     of     the 
united  States,  c  nnmanding  that  no  v^rron 
•sliall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal  ca.se  t) 
be    a    witness    against    himself.'"    Bram    v. 
united    State.-<.    108   US.   5'.!2,   512.   Althoueh 
this  view  lias  fiaind  approval  In  other  cases. 
liurdeau  v.  McDowell.  256  U.S.  465,  475;  Poii'- 
crs  V    united  Slates.  223  US   303    313:  S;.o(- 
wcll  V    united  States.  371  US  341,  :i47.  U  h,u: 
also  been  questioned,  see  Broun  v    ,'\Ji.f.<;i.s'!i;)- 
pi   2')7  US   278.  285:  United  Staters  v.  Cana- 
dian   342  U.S.  36,  41;   SleJn  v.  Kcw  York.  316 
US  156  191   n  35.  and  finds  scant  support  In 
either  tiie  English  or  American  nutliorltles 
-ce  penerallv  Rceiina  v    Scott.  I    Dear    \-  Bell 
47-   III  Wignore.  Evidence  ^  8'23,  at  249  ca 
conlesr.lon    is    not    rejected    because   -1    any 
connection   with   the  pnvilrge  against   srlj- 
crimination-).  250.  n.  5    (particularly  rrill- 
cizlng   Vram)    rM  ed     1940),  VIII   Wigmr.re. 
Evidence  S  2266,  aL-4'J0-401  (McNau.thton  ed. 
1961)     Whatever  tlie  source  ol   the  rule  ex- 
cluding coerced  c.mfesslons.  It  Is  clear  that 
prior  tJ  the  application  of  the  jirivllege  It- 
Tolf    to  state   courti;,    Malloy   v    }logan.   .HB 
US    1    the  admissibility  of  a  onlesslon  In  a 
state  criminal  prosecution  was  tested  by  the 
tame   f  tandards   as  were   applied   In   U-deral 
Droseculions.  Id.,  at  6-7.  10. 

Ilram  how&ver.  Itself  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion which  the  Court  now  e;  pou.scs.  The 
question  in  Bram  was  whether  a  conless  on 
obtained  during  custodial  Interrogation,  had 
heen  compelled,  and  if  such  interrogation 
was  to  be  deemed  Inherently  vulnerable,  the 
Courts  inquiry  could  have  ended  tliere  Alter 
examining  the  English  and  American  author- 
ities   however,  the  Court  declared  that: 

"In  this  Court  also  It  has  been  settled  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  confession  Is  made  to 
a  p.illcc  officer,  while  the  accused  wxs  under 
arrest  In  or  out  of  prison,  or  was  drawn  out 
bv  his  {luestion.-..  does  not  necessarily  render 
the  confession  involuntary,  but,  as  one  ol 
the  circumstances,  such  imprisonment  or  in- 
icrrogation  may  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  whether  or  not  statements  of 
the   prisoner   were   voluntary.      168   U  b..   at 

558 
'  In  this  respect  tl.e  Court  was  wholly  cn- 
...istcnt    with    prior    and    subsequent    l)ro- 
nouncemcnts  In  this  Cotu-t. 

Thus  prior  to  Bram  the  Court.  In  Uopt  v. 
Utah  110  U.S.  574.  583-587.  had  upheld  the 
admlsslbllitv  of  a  confession  made  to  p.Jlice 
officers  following  arrest,  the  record  being 
■^^iient  concerning  what  convcr.'^aiion  had  oc- 
curred between  the  oilicers  and  the  defend- 
ant m  the  short  period  preceding  the  con- 
fession Reiving  on  Hopl.  the  Court  ruled 
squarely  on"  the  issue  in  Sparf  and  Han-un 
v.  United  Slates,  156  US.  51.  55: 

"Counsel  for  the  accased  Insist  that  there 
cannot  be  a  voluntary  statement,  a  free  open 
confession,  while  a  defendant  1.-=  cnfincd  and 
m  Irons  under  an  accusation  of  having  com- 
mitted a  capital  offense.  We  have  not  been 
referred  to  anv  nuihority  in  support  of  that 
position.  It  is  true  that  the  f.ict  of  a  prisoner 
ijeing  in   custody   at   the   lime   he   makes   a 
c'j'ife-:sion  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  over- 
looked   because  it   bears  upon  the   inquiry 
whether  the  confession  was  voluntarily  made 
or   was   extorted    bv    threats   or   violence   or 
made  under  the  Influence  of  fear.  But  con- 
finement or  imprisonment  is  not  in  itself 
'uffl-ient  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  a  con- 
fession, if  it  appears  to  have  been  volunt.ary. 
'iid  W.TS  not  obtained  by  putting  the  prisoner 
in  fear  or  by  promises.  Wharton's  Cr.  Ev.  9ih 
ed    5  5  661.  663.  and  authorities  cited." 
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Accord,  Pierce  v.  United  States,  160  U.S.  355. 
357. 

And  in  Wilson  v.  United  States.  162  U.S. 
613.  623.  the  Court  had  considered  the  sig- 
nlflcance  of  custodial  interrogation  without 
any  antecedent  warnings  regarding  the  right 
to  remain  silent  or  the  right  to  counsel. 
There  the  defendant  had  answered  questions 
posed  by  a  Commissioner,  who  had  failed  to 
advise  him  of  his  rights,  and  his  answers 
were  held  admissible  over  his  claim  of  in- 
volimtarlness.  "The  fact  that  (a  defendant  1 
is  In  custody  and  manacled  does  not  neces- 
sarily render  his  statement  involuntary,  nor 
is  that  necessarily  the  effect  of  popular  ex- 
citement shortly  preceding.  .  .  .  And  it  is 
laid  down  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
admissibility  of  u  confession  that  It  should 
appear  that  the  person  was  warned  that  what 
he  .said  would  be  used  against  him.  but  on 
the  contrary,  if  tlie  confession  was  volunt.ary. 
It  Is  sufficient  though  it  appear  that  he  was 
not  so  warned." 

Since  Bram.  the  admissibility  of  statements 
made  during  custodial  Interrogation  has  been 
frequently  reiterated.  Pouers  v.  United 
States.  223  U.S.  303.  cited  Wi(.son  approv- 
ingly and  held  admissible  as  voluntary  state- 
ments the  accused's  testimony  at  a  pre- 
liminaiTr-hearing  even  though  he  was  not 
wnrned  -that  what  he  said  might  be  used 
against  him.  Without  any  discussion  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  warnings,  i^iesumably 
because  such  discussion  was  deemed  un- 
necessary, numerous  other  cases  have  de- 
clared that  "Itlhe  mere  fact  that  a  confes- 
sion was  made  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
police  does  not  render  it  inadmissible,"  Mc- 
Nabb  V.  United  States.  318  U.S.  332,  346: 
accord.  United  States  v.  Mitchell.  322  U.S. 
65.  despite  its  having  been  elicited  by  police 
examination,  Wan  v.  United  States.  266  U.S. 
1.  14;  United  States  v.  Carrignan.  342  U.S.  36. 
39.  Likewise,  in  Crooker  v.  California.  357 
U.S.  433.  the  Court  said  that  "the  mere  fact 
of  ix)lice  detention  and  police  examination 
in  private  of  one  in  official  state  custody 
does  not  render  Involuntary  a  confession  by 
one  so  detained."  And  finally,  in  Cicenia  v. 
Lagay.  357  US.  504.  a  confession  obtained 
by  police  Interroiiatlon  after  arrest  was  held 
voluntary  even  though  the  authorities  re- 
fused to  permit  the  defendant  to  consult  with 
his  attorney.  See  generally  Culombe  v.  Con- 
necticut. 367  U.S.  568.  587-602  (opinion  of 
Frankfurter.  J.  I;  III  Wigmore.  Evidence 
?  851.  at  313  (3d  ed.  1940);  see  also  Joy, 
Confessions  38,  46  1 1842) . 

Only  a  tiny  minority  of  our  judges  who 
have  dealt  with  the  question,  including  to- 
day's majority,  have  considered  in-custody 
interrogation,  without  more,  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  And  this 
Court,  as  every  member  knows,  has  left 
standing  literally  thousands  of  criminal  con- 
victions that  rested  at  least  in  part  on  con- 
fession taken  in  the  course  oi  interrogation 
by  the  police  after  arrest. 


That  the  Court's  holding  today  Is  neither 
compelled  nor  even  strongly  suggested  by 
the  language  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  is  at 
odds  with  American  and  English  legal  ius- 
tory.  and  involves  a  departure  from  a  long 
line  of  precedent  does  not  prove  either  that 
the  Court  has  e.xceeded  Its  powers  or  that 
the  Court  is  wrong  or  unwise  in  its  present 
reinterpretation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  It 
does,  however,  underscore  the  obvious — that 
the  Court  has  not  discovered  or  found  the 
law  in  making  today's  decision,  iior  has  it 
derived  it  from  irrefutable  sources;  what  it 
has  done  is  to  make  new  law  .md  new  public 
policy  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  has  in 
the  course  of  interpreting  other  great  clauses 
of  the  Constitution.'  Tills  is  what  the  Cotirt 


historically  has  done.  Indeed  it  is  what  It 
must  do  and  will  continue  to  do  until  and 
unless  there  is  some  fundamental  change  in 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  govern- 
mental powers. 

But  if  the  Court  is  here  and  now  to  an- 
nounce new  and  fundamental  policy  to  gov- 
ern certain  aspects  of  our  affairs,  it  is  wholly 
legitimate  to  examine  the  mode  of  this  or 
any  other  constitutional  decision  in  this 
Court  and  to  inquire  into  the  iidvisabiilty 
of  Its  end  product  in  terms  of  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  country.  At  the  very 
least  the  Court's  text  and  reasoning  should 
withstand  analysis  and  be  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  constitutional  provision  which  its 
opinion  interprets.  Decisions  like  these  can- 
not rest  alone  on  syllogism,  metaphysics  or 
some  111-deflned  notions  of  natural  justice, 
although  each  will  perhaps  play  its  part.  In 
proceeding  to  such  constrvictlon  as  it  now 
announces,  the  Court  should  also  duly  con- 
sider all  the  factors  and  interests  bearing 
ujxm  the  cases,  at  least  Insofar  as  the  rele- 
vant materials  are  available;  and  if  the  neces- 
sary considerations  are  not  treated  in  the 
record  or  obtainable  from  some  other  relia- 
ble source,  the  Court  should  not  proceed  to 
fomaulate  fundament.ll  policies  based  on 
speculation  alone. 

Ill 
First,  we  may  inquire  what  are  the  textual 
and  factual  bases  of  this  new  fundamental 
rule.  To  reach  the  result  announced  on  the 
grounds  it  does,  the  Court  must  stay  within 
the  confines  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which 
forbids  self-incrimination  only  if  compelled. 
Hence  the  core  of  the  Court's  opinion  is  that 
because  of  the  "compulsion  Inherent  in  cus- 
todial surroundings,  no  statement  obtained 
from  |a|  defendant  |in  custody]  can  truly 
be  the  product  of  his  free  choice'  ante,  at  20, 
absent  the  use  of  adequate  protective  devices 
as  described  by  the  Court,  However,  the  Court 
does  not  point  to  any  sudden  inrush  of  new 
knowledge  requiring  the  rejection  of  70  years 
experience.  Nor  does  it  assert  that  its  novel 
conclusion  reflects  a  changing  consensus 
among  state  courts,  see  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367 
U.S.  643.  or  that  a  succession  of  cases  had 
steadily  eroded  the  old  rule  and  proved  it 
unworkable,  see  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372 
U.S.  335.  Rather  than  asserting  new  knowl- 
edge, the  Court  concedes  that  it  cannot  truly 
know  what  occurs  during  custodial  question- 
ing, because  of  the  innate  secrecy  of  such 
proceedings.  It  extrapolates  a  picture  of  what 
it  conceives  to  be  the  norm  from  police  In- 
vestigatorial  manuals,  published  in  1959 
and  1962  or  earlier,  without  any  attempt  to 
allow  for  adjustments  in  police  practices  that 
may  have  occurred  in  the  wake  of  more  re- 
cent decisions  of  state  appellate  tribunals  or 
this  Court. 

But  even  if  the  relentless  application  of  the 
ctescriljed  procedures  could  lead  to  involun- 
tary confessions,  it  most  assuredly  does  not 
follow  that  each  and  every  case  will  disclose 
this  kind  of  interrogation  or  this  kind  of 
consequence.  -  Insofar  as  it  appears  from  the 


Court's  opinion,  it  has  not  examined  a  single 
transcript  of  any  police  Interrogation,  let 
alone  the  interrogation  that  took  place  in 
any  one  of  these  cases  which  it  decides  today. 
Judged  by  any  of  the  standards  for  empirical 
investigation  utilized  in  the  social  science.s 
the  factual  basis  for  the  Court's  prenii.se  is 
patently  inadequate. 

Although   in   the  Court's  view   in-custody 
interrogation  is  inherently  coercive,  it  says 
that  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  coercion 
of  arrest  and  detention  is  still  to  be  deemed 
voluntary.  An  accused,  arrested  on  probiible 
cause,  may  blurt  out  a  confession  which  will 
be  admissible  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  alone 
and  in  custody,  without  any  showing  that  he 
had  any  notion  of  his  right  to  remain  .silent 
or  of  the  consequences  of  his  admission.  Yei 
under  the  Court's  rule,  if  the  police  ask  him 
a  single  question  such  as  "Do  you  have  any- 
thing to  say?"  or  "Did  you  kill  your  wile.''' 
his  response,   if   there  is  one.   has  somehow 
been  compelled,  even  if  the  accused  has  been 
clearly  warned  of  his  right  to  remain  silent. 
Common  sense  informs  us  to  the  contrary. 
While  one  may  say  that  the  response  uas 
"involuntary  "  in  the  Fense  the  ciuestion  pro- 
voked or  was  the  occasion  for  the  respoii.=,e 
and  thus  the  defendant  was  induced  to  speak 
out  when  ho  might  have  remained  silent  U 
not  arrested  and  not  questioned.  It  is  patent- 
ly unsound  to  say  the  response  is  compelled. 
Today's  result  would  not  follow  even  ii  i'.. 
were   agreed   that   to   some   extent   custodial 
interrogation  is  inherently  coercive.  See  Anh- 
craft  \\  Tennessee.  322  U.S.  143.  161  (Jackson. 
J.   dissenting).   The   test   has   been   whether 
the   totality  of   circvimstances.   deprived   the    ^ 
defendant    of    a    "free    choice    to    admit,    'o 
deny,    or    to    refuse    to   answer,"    Lisenba   v 
California.   314   U.S.   219,   241,   and   wheil.cr 
physical    or    psychological    coercion    was   m 
such  a  degree  that  "the  defendant's  will  v,as 
overborne  at  the  time  he  confessed."  Itaynci 
v.  Washington.  373  U.S.  503.  513;  Lynumn  v. 
Illinois.  312  U.S.  528.  534.  The  duration  iinU 
nature  of  incommunicado  custody,  the  pres- 
ence   or   absence    of    advice    concerning   ;he 
defendants    constitutional    rights,    and    the 
granting  or  refusal  of  requests  to  communi- 
cate with   lawyers,  relatives  or  friends  have 
all  been  rightly  regarded  as  important  data 
bearing  on  the  basic  inquiry.  See.  c.  a..  A.<h- 
craft  V.   Tennessee.  322  U.S.   143;    Hayncs  v. 
Washington.  373  U.S.  503.'  But  it  has  never 
been  suggested,  until  today,  that  such  quei- 
tioning  was  so  coercive  and  accused  person 
so  lacking  in  hardihood  that  the  very  first 
response  to  the  very  first  question  following 
the  commencement  of  custody  must  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  product  of  :in. 
overborne  will. 

If  the  rule  announced  today  were  truly 
based  on  a  conclusion  that  all  confessions 
resulting  from  custodial  interrogation  are 
coerced,  then  it  would  simply  have  no  ra- 
tional foundation.  Compare  Tot.  v.  Unitfcl 
States.  319  U.S.  463.  466;  United  States  v 
Romano.  382  U.S.   136.  A  fortiori  that  would 


'  Of  course  the  Court  does  not  deny  that 
it  is  departing  from  prior  precedent;  it  ex- 
pressly overrules  Crooker  and  Cicenia,  ante. 
at  41,  n.  47,  and  it  acknowledges  that  "|lln 


these  cases  ...  we  might  not  find  the  state- 
ments to  have  been  involuntary  in  traditional 
terms,"  ante,  at  19. 

-  In  fact,  the  type  of  sustained  interroga- 
tion described  by  the  Court  appears  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A  survey 
of  399  cases  in  one  city  found  that  in  almost 
half  of  the  cases  the  interrogation  lasted  less 
than  30  minutes.  Barrett.  Police  Practices  and 
the  Law — Prom  Arrest  to  Releass  or  Charge, 
50  Calif.  L.  Rev.  11,  41-45  (1962).  Question- 
ing tends  to  be  confused  and  sporadic  and 
is  usually  concentrated  on  confrontations 
with  witnesses  or  new  items  of  evidence,  as 
these  are  obtained  by  officers  conducting  the 
investigation.  See  generally  LaFave,  Arrest: 
The  Decision  to  Take  a  Suspect  into  Custody 
386  ( 1965) ;  ALI,  Model  Pre- Arraignment  Pro- 
cedure Code,  Commentary  §  5,01,  at  170,  n.  4 
(Tent.  Draft  No.  1,  1966). 


Ey  contrast,  the  Court  indicates  thai  i:i 
applying  this  new  rule  it  "will  not  pause  ;  i 
inquire  in  individual  cases  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  aware  of  his  rights  without  .t 
warning  being  given."  Ante,  at  31.  The  reaso;i 
given  is  that  assessment  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  defendant  based  on  information  ps  to  a^c. 
education.  Intelligence,  or  prior  contact  with 
authorities  can  never  be  more  than  speciUa- 
tion.  while  a  warning  is  a  clear-cut  fact.  But 
the  officers'  claun  that  they  gave  the  requisite 
warnings  may  be  disputed,  and  facts  respect- 
ing the  defendant's  prior  experience  may  be 
undisputed  and  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
virtually  preclude  any  doubt  that  the  defend- 
ant knew  of  his  rights.  See  United  States  v. 
Bolden.  355  F.  2d  453  (G.  A.  7th  Clr.  1965). 
petition  for  cert,  pending  No.  1146  O.T.  1965 
(secret  service  agent)  :  People  v.  DtiBond,  235 
Cal.  App.  2d  844.  45  Cal.  Rptr.  717.  pet.  for 
cert,  pending  No.  1053  Misc.  O.  T.  1963 
(former  police  officer). 


be  true  of  the  extension  of  the  rule  to  ex- 
culuatory  statements,  which  the  Court  ef- 
fects after  a  brief  discussion  of  why,  in  the 
court's  view,  they  must  be  deemed  incrimi- 
natory but  without   any  discussion  of  why 
thev  must  be  deemed  coerced.  See  Wilson  v. 
united  States.  162  U.S.  613.  624.  Even  If  one 
were  to  postulate  that  the  Court's  concern 
is  not  that  all  confessions  induced  by  police 
interrogation    are    coerced    but    rather    that 
some  such  confessions  are  coerced  and  pres- 
ent  judicial    procedures   are   believed    to   be 
inadequate  to  identify  the  conle.ssions  that 
•ire  coerced  and  those  that  are  not.  it  would 
Lull  not  be  essential  to  impose  the  rule  that 
the  Court  has  now  fashioned.  Transcripts  or 
observers    could    be    required,    specific    tune 
limits,  tailored  to  tit  the  cause,  could  be  im- 
posed   or  other  devices  could  be  utilized  to 
reduce    the    chances    that    otherwise    indis- 
cernible coercion   will  produce  an  inadmis- 
sible confession. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  one  assumed 
that  there  was  an  adequate  factual  basis  for 
the  conclusion  that  all  confessions  obtained 
during  in-custody  interrogation  are  the  prod- 
uct of  compulsion,  the  rule  propounded  by 
the  Court  would  still  be  irrational,  for,  ap- 
parently,   it   is   onlv   if   the   accused    is   also 
warned"  of  his  right  to  counsel  and  waives 
both  that  right  and  the  right  against  self- 
incrimination    that    the    inherent    compul- 
siveness  of  interrogation   disappears.  But  if 
the   defendant   may   not   answer   without   a 
warning  a  question  such  as  "Where  were  you 
last  night?"  without  having  his  answer  be  a 
compelled  one.  how  can  the  court  ever  accept 
his    negative    answer    to    the    question    of 
whether  he  wants   to  consult  his  retained 
counsel  or  counsel  whom  the  court  will  ap- 
point? And  why  if  counsel  Is  present  and  the 
accused    nevertheless   confesses,    or    counsel 
tells  the  accused  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  Is 
what  the  accused  does,  is  the  situation  any 
less  coercive  Insofar  as  the  accused  Is  con- 
cerned?   The    court    apparently    realizes    its 
dilemma  of  foreclosing  questioning  without 
the  necessary  warnings  but  at  the  same  timo 
permitting  the  accused,  sitting  in  the  same 
chair  in  front  of  the  same  policemen,  to  waive 
his  right  to  consult  an  attorney.  It  expects, 
however,  that  not  too  many  will  waive  the 
right;   and  if  it  is  claimed  that  he  has.  the 
State  faces  a  severe,  if  not  impossible  burden 
(if  proof. 

All  of  this  makes  very  little  sense  in  terms 
of  the  compulsion  which  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment proscribes.  That  amendment  deals  with 
compelling    the    accused    himself.    It   is    his 
free  will  that  is  Involved.  Confessions  and  In- 
criminating   admissions,    as    such,    are    not 
lorbldden    evidence;    only    those    which    are 
compelled  are  banned.  I  doubt  that  the  Court 
observes  these  distinctions   today.   By   con- 
.ndering  anv  answers  to  any  interrogation  to 
be  compelled  regardless  of  the  content  and 
course  of  examination  and  by  escalating  the 
requirements  to  prove  waiver,  the  Court  not 
I  nly  prevents  the  use  of  compelled  confes- 
sions but  for  all  practical  purposes  forbids 
interrogation  except  in  the  presence  of  coun- 
sel. That  is.  instead  of  confining  itself  to  pro- 
tection of  the  right  against  compelled  self- 
mcrimination  the  Court  has  created  a  limited 
Fifth  Amendment  right  to  counsel — or.  as  the 
Court  expresses  it.  a  "right  to  counsel  to  pro- 
tect the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  .  .  .  ." 
Ante,  at  32.  The  focus  then  is  not  on  the  will 
of  the  accused  but  on  the  will  of  counsel  and 
how  much   Influence   he   can   have   on   the 
accused.  Obviously  there  is  no  warrant  in  the 
Fifth  Amendment  for  thus  installing  counsel 
as  the  arbiter  of  the  privilege. 

In  sum,  for  all  the  Court's  expounding  on 
the  menacing  atmosphere  of  police  interro- 
gation procedures  it  has  failed  to  supply  any 
foundation  for  the  conclusions  it  draws  or 
the  measures  it  adopts. 

Criticism  of  the  Court's  opinion,  however, 
cannot  stop  at  a  demonstration  that  the 
f.^ctual  and  textural  bases  for  the  rule  it  pro- 
pounds  are,   at  best,    less   than   conpelllng. 


Equally  relevant  Is  an  assessment  of  the  rule's 
consequences  meiisured  against  conimunlty 
values.  I'he  Court's  duty  to  assess  the  con- 
sequences of  its  acUon  Is  not  satisfied  by  U\e 
utterance  of  the  truth  that  a  value  of  our 
system  of  criminal  justice  Is  "to  respect  the 
inviolability  of  the  human  personality"  and 
to  require  government  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  by  Its  own  inde- 
pendent labors.  Ante,  at  22.  More  than  the 
human  dignity  of  tlie  accused  is  involved; 
the  human  personality  of  others  in  the 
society  must  also  be  preserved.  Thus  the 
values  reflected  by  the  privilege  are  not  the 
sole  desideratum;  society's  interest  in  the 
general  security  is  of  equal  weight. 

The  obvious  underpinning  of  the  Court's 
decision  is  a 'deep-seated  distrust  of  all  con- 
fessions. As  the  Court  declares  that  the  ac- 
cused mav  not  be  interrogated  without  coun- 
sel present,  absent  a  waiver  of  the  right  to 
couixsel.  and  as  the  Court  all  but  admonishes 
the  lawyer  to  advise  the  accused  to  remain 
silent,  the  result  adds  up  to  a  judicial  judg- 
ment that  evidence  from  the  accused  should 
not  be  used  against  him  in  any  way.  whether 
compelled  or  not.  This  is  the  not  so  subtle 
overtone  of  the  opinion— that  It  is  Inherently 
wrong  for  the  police  to  gather  evidence  from 
the  accused  himself.  And  tliis  is  precisely  the 
nub  of  this  dissent.  I  see  nothing  wrong  or 
immoral  and  certainly  nothing  unconstitu- 
tional, with  the  police  asking  a  -.uspect  whom 
they  have  reasonable  cause  to  arrest  whether 
or  not  he  killed  his  wife  or  with  confronting 
him  with  the  evidence  on  which  Uic  arrest 
was  b.osed,  at  least  where  he  has  been  plainly 
pdvi.=ed  that  he  m:\  remain  completely  tilcnt. 
see   Escobedo   v.   Itlinios.   378    U.S.   478.   499 
(dissenting  opinion).  Until  today,  "the  ad- 
missions or  confessions  of  the  prisoner,  when 
voluntarily    and    freely    made,    have    always 
ranked  high  in  the  scale  of  Incriminating  evi- 
dence "  Crown  V.  Vl'u;/ccr.  IGl  U.S.  591.  596: 
see  also  Ilopt  v.  Utah,  110  U.S.  574,  584-585. 
Particularly  when  corroborated,  as  where  the 
police  have  confirmed  the  accused's  disclosure 
of  the  hiding  place  of  implements  or  fruits  of 
the  crime,  such  confessions  have  the  highest 
reliability  and  significantly  contribute  to  the 
certitude   with   which    we   may    believe    the 
accused  is  guilty.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  meaJis 
certain    that    the    process    of    confessing    is 
injurious  to  the  accused.  To  the  contrary  it 
may  provide  psychological  relief  and  enhance 
the  prospects  for  rehabilitation. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  the  value  of  respect 
for  the  inviolability  of  the  accused's  indi- 
vidual personality  should  be  accorded  no 
weight  or  that  all  confessions  should  he  in- 
dis'-riminately  admitted.  This  Court  has  long 
read  the  Constitution  to  proscribe  compelled 
confessions,  a  salutory  rule  from  which  there 
should  be  no  retreat.  But  I  see  no  sound 
basis  factual  or  othen^-ise,  and  the  Court 
gives  none,  for  concluding  that  the  present 
rule  against  the  receipt  of  coerced  confessions 
is  inadequate  for  the  task  of  sorting  out  m- 
admibiible  evidence  and  must  be  replaced  by 
the  per  sc  rule  which  is  now  imposed.  Even  if 
the  new  concept  can  be  said  to  have  advan- 
tages of  some  sort  over  the  present  law.  they 
are  far  outweighed  by  its  likely  undesirable 
impact  on  other  way  very  relevant  and  im- 
portant  Interests. 

The  most  basic  functions  of  any  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  his  property.  Lan^clla  v.  Sew 
Jersey.  306  U.S.  451.  455.  These  ends  of  soci- 
ety rre  served  by  the  criminal  laws  which  for 
the  most  part  are  aimed  at  the  prevention  of 
crime  Without  the  reasonably  eHective  per- 
formance of  the  task  of  preventing  private 
violence  and  retaliation,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  human  dignity  nnd  civilised  values. 

The  modes  by  which  the  criminal  laws 
serve  the  interest  in  general  security  are 
many.  First  the  murderer  who  has  takon  the 
life  of  another  is  removed  from  the  streets, 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  repeating  his  oHente.  In  view  of  the 


statistics  on  recidivism  In  this  county  '  and 
of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  appre- 
hension occurs  only  after  repeated  ollenscs. 
no  one  can  sensibly  claim  that  this  aspect  of 
the  criminal  law  does  not  prevent  crime  or 
contribute  signilicantly  tci  the  personal  secu- 
rity if  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Secondly,  the  swift  and  sure  apprehension 
of  those  who  refuse  to  respect  the  personal 
security  and  dignity  of  their  neighbor  un- 
questionably has  its  impact  on  others  who 
might  be  sinularlv  tempted.  That  the  crimi- 
nal law  is  wliolly  (  r  partly  incilcctive  with  a 
sei^ment  of  the  population  or  with  many  <.f 
these  who  have  been  apprehended  and  c  m- 
vicicd  is  a  very  faulty  basis  for  concluding 
that  it  is  not  cirective  with  respect  to  the 
rroa:  bulk  ol  our  citizens  or  for  thinking  that 
without  the  criminal  laws,  cr  in  the  ab.ience 
of  their  enforcement,  ih.crc  would  be  no  in- 
1  rease  in  crime.  Argument;;  of  this  nature  are 
not  borne  out  by  any  kind  of  reUable  evi- 
dence that  I  have  seen  to  this  date. 

Thirdly,  the  law  concerns  itself  with  those 
whom  it  iias  confined.  The  hope  and  aim  of 


<  Precise  statistics  on  the  extent  of  recid- 
ivism  are  unavailable,   in  part  because   not 
all   crimes   are  solved    and   In   iir^rt   because 
criminal  records  of  convictions   in   different 
jurisdictions  arc  not  brought  together  l)y  a 
central  data  collection  agency.  Beginning  in 
1963     however,    the   Federal    Bureau    of    In- 
vjslipalion  bepan  collating  dr.ta  on    "Careers 
in  Crime"  which  it  puijllshcs  in  Us  Uniform 
Crime  Reports.  Of  102.869  offenders  processed 
in    1963    and    1064.   76':     had   a    prior   arrest 
r.-cord  on  some  charge.  Over  a  iicriort  of  10 
vears    the    group    had    accumulated    434.000 
charges    FBI.  Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1964. 
27-28.   In   1963   and   1964   between   23':     imd 
25'-"  of  all  offenders  sentenced  in  88  federal 
district  courts  (excluding  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia)  who.-e  criminal 
records   were   reported   had   previously   been 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  ol  13 
months  or  more.  Approximately  pn  additional 
40':    had    a   prior   record    loss   than   prison 
(luvenlle    record,    probation     record,    etc.). 
Administrative   Office   of    the   United   States 
Courts     Federal    Offenders    in    the    United 
States  District  Courts:    1964.  x.  36    (herein- 
after cited  as  Federal  Offenders:  1964);  Ad- 
ministrative   Office    of     the    United    States 
Courts  Federal  Offenders  in  the  United  Slates 
District  Courts:  1963.25-27  (herelnnf lor  cited 
as  Federal  Offenders:  1063) .  During  the  same 
two  years  in  the  District  Court  tor  the  Dis- 
trict" of  Columbia  between  28";    and  35'     of 
those  sentenced  had  prior  pri.son  records  and 
from  37'.  to  40':   liad  a  prior  record  less  than 
prison    Federal  Offenders:    1964.   xii,   64,   66; 
Administrative   Office   of   the   United   States 
Courts,  Federal  Offenders  in  the  United  Slates 
District  Court  for  the  District  (  f  Columbia: 
1963,  8,  10   (hereinafter  cited  as  District  of 
Columbia  Offenders:   1963 ) . 

A  similar  picture  is  obtained  if  one  looks 
at  the  subsequent  records  of  those  released 
from  conhnemcnt.  In  1964.  12  3':    of  persons 
en    federal    nrobatlon   had    their    probation 
revoked  beca'use  of  the  commisrion  of  ma 'or 
violations  (defined  as  one  in  which  the  pro- 
bationer has   been   committed   to   impriron- 
ment  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more,  been 
placed  on  probation  for  over  f»nc  year  on  a 
new  oifcnse.  or  has   absconded  with   felony 
charges  outstanding) .  Twenty-three  and  two- 
tenths  percent  of  parolees  and  16.9':  of  those 
who    had    been    mandatorily    released    after 
ETvice  of  a  portion  of  their  sentence  likewise 
committed  major  violations.  Reports  of  the 
Proeeedinits  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Dl- 
r'Ktor   of    the    Administrative   Office   of    the 
Unil/:d    Slates    Courts:    1C65,    138.    See    also 
>T-indel  el   al     Recidivism  Studied   and  De- 
fined. 56  J.  of  Crlm.  L.  C.  &  P.  S.  59   (1965) 
(Within  five  vears  of  release  62.33':.  of  sample 
had    committed    ofienses    placing    them    in 
recidivist  category ) . 
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modern  penology,  fortunately,  is  as  soon  as 
possible  to  return   the  convict  to  society  a 
better  and  more  law-abiding  man  than  when 
■he  entered.  Sometimes  there  Is  success,  some- 
times failure.  But  at  least  the  effort  Is  made, 
and  it  should  be  made  to  the  very  maximum 
extent  of  our  present  and  future  capabilities. 
The  rule  announced  today  will  measurably 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  criminal  law  to  per- 
form in  these  tasks.  It  is  a  deliberate  calculus 
to  prevent  interrogations,  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  confessions  and  pleas  of  guilty  and 
to  increase   the  nximber  of   trials.^  Criminal 
trials,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  police  are. 
are   not   sure   bets   for   the   prosecution,   nor 
should  they  be  if  the  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming. Under  the  present  law.  the  prosecxi- 
tion  falls  to  prove  its  case  in  about  30';    of 
the  criminal  cases  actually  tried  in  the  fed- 
eral   courts.     See    Federal    Offenders:     1964. 
nupra.  note  4.  at~  6  iTable  4).  59   (Table  11 : 
Federal  Offenders:    1963.  supra,  note  4.  at  5 
(Table  3t:    District   of   Columbia  Offenders: 
1963.  supra,  note  4.  at  2  (Table  It.  But  it  is 
something  else  again  to  remove  from  the  or- 
dinary  criminal    case    all    those    confessions 
which  heretofore  have  been  held  to  be  free 
and  voluntary  acts  of  the  accused  and  to  thus 
establish- a  new  constitutional  barrier  to  the 
aicertaitiment  of  truth  by  the  judicial  proc- 
e.ss.  There  is.  in  my  view,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants, 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  on 
what  this  Court  has  previously  thought  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will 
now.    under    this   new   version   of    the   Fifth 
Amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or  ac- 
quitted   if    'he   State's   evidence,   minus   the 
confession,  is  put  to  the  test  of  litigation. 

I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  any  such  impact  on  the 
present  criminal  process. 

In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  produced  him.  to  repeat  his 
crime  whenevef  it  pleases  him.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  will  not  be  a  gain,  but  a  loss, 
in  human  dignity.  The  real  concern  is  not 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  this  new 
decision  on  the  criminal  law  as  an  abstract, 
dlsemtxxlied  series  of  authoritative  proscrip- 
tions, but  the  impact  on  those  who  rely  on 
the  public  authority  for  protection  and  who 
without  It  i-an  only  engage  in  violent  self- 
help  with  guns,  knives  and  the  help  of  their 
neighbors    similarly    inclined.   There    is.    of 


Eighty-eight  federal  district  courts  (ex- 
cluding the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  disposed  of  the  cases  of  33.381 
criminal  defendants  in  1964.  Only  12.5'^;  of 
those  cases  were  actually  tried.  Of  the  re- 
maining cases.  89.9 'r  were  terminated  by 
convictions  upon  pleas  of  guilty  and  10.1':: 
were  dismissed.  Stated  diffecently,  approxi- 
mately 90';  of  all  convictions  resulted  from 
guilty  pleas.  Federal  Offenders:  1964.  Supra. 
note  4.  3-6.  In  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  higher  percentage,  27^;  . 
went  to  trial,  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
g\ulty  in  approximately  78'  of  the  cases  ter- 
minated prior  to  trial.  Id.  at  58-59.  No  reliable 
statistics  are  available  concerning  the  per- 
centage of  the  cases  in  which  guilty  pleas 
are  induced  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
confession  or  of  physical  evidence  unearthed 
as  a  result  of  a  confession.  Undoubtedly  the 
number  of  such  cases  is  substantial. 

Perhaps  of  equal  significance  is  the  num- 
ber of  instances  of  known  crimes  which  are 
not  solved.  In  1964,  only  388,946.  or  23.9^;. 
of  1,626,574  serious  known  offenses  were 
cleared.  The  clearance  rate  ranged  from 
89  8';  for  homicides  to  18  7':  for  larceny. 
FBI.  Uniform  Crime  Reports— 1964,  20-22, 
101.  Those  who  would  replace  interrogation 
;is  an  investigatorial  tool  by  modern  scientific 
investigation  techniqvies  significantly  over- 
estimates the  effectiveness  of  present  proce- 
dures, even  when  interrogation  is  included. 


course,  a  saving  factor:  the  next  victims  are 
uncertain,  unnamed  and  unrepresented  in 
this  case. 

Nor  can  this  decision  do  other  than  have  a 
corrosive  effect  on  the  criminal  law  as  an 
effective  device  to  prevent  crime.  A  major 
component  in  its  effectiveness  in  this  regard 
is  its  swift  and  sure  enforcement.  The  easier 
it  is  to  get  away  with  rape  and  murder,  the 
less  the  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are 
inclined  to  attempt  it.  This  is  still  good  com- 
mon sense.  If  it  were  not,  we  should  post- 
haste liquidate  the  whole  law  enforcement 
establishment  r's  a  useless,  misguided  effort 
t<i  control  human  conduct. 

And  what  about  the  accused  who  has  con- 
fessed or  would  confess  in  response  to  simple, 
noncoercive  questioning  and  whose  guilt 
could  not  otherwise  be  proved?  Is  it  so  clear 
that  release  is  the  best  thing  for  him  in  every 
case?  Has  it  so  unquestionably  been  resolved 
that  in  each  and  every  case  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  not  to  confess  and  to  return  to 
his  environment  with  no  attempt  whatso- 
ever to  help  him?  I  think  not.  It  may  well 
be  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  no  less  than 
a  callous  disregard  for  his  own  welfare  as 
well  .IS  for  the  interests  of  his  next  victim. 
There  is  another  aspect  to  the  effect  of 
the  Court's  rule  on  the  person  whom  the 
police  have  arrested  on  probable  cause.  The 
tact  is  that  he  may  not  be  guilty  at  all  and 
may  be  able  to  extricate  himself  quickly  and 
simply  if  he  were  told  the  circumstances  of 
his  arrest  and  were  asked  to  explain.  This 
effort,  and  his  release,  must  now  await  the 
hiring  of  a  lawyer  or  his  appointment  by  the 
court,  consultation  with  counsel  and  then  a 
session  with  the  police  or  prosecutor.  Simi- 
larly, where  probable  cause  exists  to  arrest 
several  suspects,  as  where  the  body  of  the 
victim  is  discovered  in  a  house  having  several 
residents,  see  Jolinson  v.  State.  238  Md.  140. 
207  A.  2d  643  (19651.  pet.  for  cert,  pending 
No.  274  Misc.  O.  T.  1965.  it  will  often  be  true 
that  a  suspect  may  be  cleared  only  through 
the  results  of  interrogation  of  other  suspects. 
Here  too  the  release  of  the  innocent  may  be 
delayed  by  the  court's  rule. 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  the  Court's  new 
rule  is  that  it  will  operate  indiscriminately 
in  all  criminal  cases,  regardless  of  the  severity 
of  the  crime  or  the  circumstances  involved. 
It  applies  to  every  defendant,  whether  the 
professional  criminal  or  one  committing  a 
crime  of  momentary  passion  who  is  not  part 
and  parcel  of  organized  crime.  It  will  slow 
down  the  investigation  and  the  apprehension 
of  confederates  in  those  cases  where  time  is 
of  the  essence,  such  as  kidnaping,  j-ee 
Brinegar  v.  United  States,  338  U.S.  160.  183 
(Jackson,  J.,  dissenting);  People  v.  Modesto, 
398  P.  2d  753.  759.  42  Cal.  Rptr.  417.  423 
(1965),  those  involving  the  national  security, 
see  Drummond  v.  United  States.  354  P.  2d 
132.  147  (C.  A.  2d  Cir.  1965)  (en  banc) 
(espionage  case),  pet.  for  cert,  pending  No. 
1203  Misc.  O.  T.  1965:  cf,  Gessner  v.  United 
States.  354  F.  2d  726.  730.  n.  10  (C.  A.  10th  Cir. 
1965)  (upholding,  in  espionage  case,  trial 
ruling  that  Government  need  not  submit 
classified  portions  of  interrogation  tran- 
script) .  and  some  organized  crime  situations. 
In  the  latter  context  the  lawyer  who  arrives 
may  also  be  the  lawyer  for  the  defendants' 
colleagues  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  insure 
that  no  breach  of  the  organization's  security 
takes  place  even  though  the  accused  may 
feel  that  the  best  thing  lie  can  do  is  co- 
operate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Court's  per  se  ap- 
proach may  not  be  justified  on  the  groimd 
that  it  provides  a  "bright  line  "  permitting 
the  authorities  to  judge  in  advance  whether 
interrogation  may  safely  be  pursued  without 
jeopardizing  the  admissibility  of  any  infor- 
mation obtained  as  a  consequence.  Nor  can 
it  be  claimed  that  judicial  time  and  effort. 
assuming  that  is  u  relevant  consideration, 
will  be  conserved  because  of  the  ease  of  ap- 
plication of  the  new  rule.  Today's  decision 


leaves  open  such  questions  as  whether  the 
accused  was  in  custody,  whether  his  state- 
ments were  spontaneous  or  the  product  of 
interrogation,  whether  the  accused  has  ef- 
fectively waived  his  rights,  and  whether  non- 
testimonial  evidence  introduced  at  trial  is 
the  fruit  of  statements  made  during  a  pro- 
hibited interrogation,  all  of  which  are  r-pr- 
tain  to  prove  productive  of  uncertainty  dur- 
ing investigation  and  litigation  duriiu; 
prosecution.  For  all  these  reasons,  if  furtlier 
restrictions  on  police  interrogation  are  de- 
sirable at  this  time,  a  more  flexible  appro.ich 
makes  much  more  sense  than  the  Cuun's 
constitutional  straitjacket  which  foreclnseB 
more  discriminating  treatment  by  legisla- 
tive or  rule-making  pronouncements. 

Applying  the  traditional  standards  to  ihe 
cases  before  the  Court,  I  would  hold  these 
confeslons  voluntary.  I  would  therefore  af- 
firm in  Nos.  759,  760,  and  761  and  revor.se 
in  No.  584. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  25  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recosnized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
previous  occasion  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  i:)ending  bill,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  address  the  Senate  primarily  with 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
concerning  the  appropriation  of  money. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  address 
another  principle  feature  of  the  bill,  the 
provision  that  is  known  as  title  II.  That 
title  has  reference  to  the  admissibility 
of  certain  testimony  related  to  con- 
fession. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  any  ground 
whatsoever,  and  I  have  little  sympathy 
for,  the  charges  that  title  n  of  the  bill 
constitutes  an  assault  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  best  possible  answer  to  that  is 
to  read  the  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  in  the  very  cases  to 
which  most  of  title  II  relat-es.  I  know  of 
one  dissenting  opinion  by  a  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Court  when  the 
case  was  decided,  and  another  dissenting 
opinion  by  a  former  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of   the  United   States. 

So  I  believe  that  the  concept  of  title  II 
being  an  assault  on  the  Court  is  totally 
false  and  without  any  foundation.  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is  an  argument  that  comes 
partly  from  the  present  Department  of 
Justice  in  trying  to  make  the  Court  an 
issue.  The  Court  is  not  an  issue  here,  as 
plainly  shown  by  the  decisions  to  wluch 
I  have  referred. 

In  my  feeble  way,  I  should  like  to  r.y 
to  get  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  fact  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
have  a  better  chaiice  to  enforce  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
contrary  to  an  assault  on  the  Court. 

Mr.  President  '  Mr.  Spong  in  the  chair ' , 
I  speak  veiT  meekly  about  my  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  My  small  achievement 
in  this  field  has  not  been  more  than 
average,  either  as  a  prosecuting  attorney 
or  as  a  judge  of  a  trial  court  of  unlimited 
jurisdiction.  However.  I  do  have  the  bene- 
fit of  experience,  and  experience  is  worth 
.something.  I  believe  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal.  I  know  what  the  situation  v.as 
before  these  decisions  were  handed  down, 
before  this  change  of  law,  and  I  know 
what  the  situation  is  now.  I  have  some 


practical  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  po- 
lice have  in  trying  to  live  under  these 
decisions.  ,  ... 

I  repeat  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
title  is  to  'trv  to  enforce  the  law,  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  not  to  convict  anyone 
who  is  not  guilty.  The  primary  object  is 
to  protect  the  public. 

Punishment  is  neccs.sary,  and  disci- 
iiline  is  necessary.  I  believe  that  the 
major  cause  of  conditions  today  is  the 
l.ick  of  discipline.  It  is  tne  lack  of  end 
result  to  the  wrongdoer,  be  he  a  law 
violator  or  one  who  is  just  violating  a 
code  of  discipline  in  the  family,  a  code 
of  discipline  in  the  miltary,  or  a  code  of 
discipline  that  applies  to  all  of  us. 

The  concept  of  penalty  for  wrongdoing 
has  been  swept  under  the  i-ug,  and  the 
concept  of  having  to  comply  with  rigid 
rules  has  been  diminished.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  looseness,  a  laxity,  and  a  soft- 
ness have  pervaded  our  society  for  the 
past  20  years  or  more,  and  now  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to  loost. 

I  believe  that  everyone— almost  every- 
one—who has  his  eyes  open  can  see  that 
something  must  be  done  about  the  situ- 
ation—and more  than  just  talk.  Some- 
thing more  than  merely  passing  a  law 
must  be  done.  I  am  not  fooled  into  be- 
lieving that  this  bill  or  any  other  bill  that 
is  passed  is  going  to  help  very  much  in 
and  of  itself.  There  must  be  a  will  to 
enforce  the  laws  we  already  have.  I  doubt 
that  we  need  any  morf>  law.  except  some 
corrections  in  procedure.  We  must  have 
a  will,  however — chore  was  a  time  when 
we  had  that  will— at  least  to  try  harder. 
But   if   everyone   must  be   pleased   and 
everyone  must  be  satisfied  and  no  group 
of  voters  is  to  be  olTended  by  anything 
that  is  done,  we  really  will  have  chaos, 
and  we  are  headed  in  that  direction  now. 
I  do  not  lose  hope.  I  know  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  about  it  and  will  be 
done  about  it.  And  the  people  realize  that 
something  can  be  done  about  the  hap- 
penings now.  They  are  about  to  decide 
that  thev  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to 
do  it.  and  I  know  there  is  enough  com- 
monsense.  willpower,  and  judf^ment  left 
t'-  the  American  people.  If  it  takes  a  revo- 
lution at  the  polls,  that  is  what  we  will 
get.  But  unless  we  change  the  attitude 
and  have  a  better  application  of  disci- 
pline and  a  better  application  of  requir- 
ing all  people,  including  me,  to  live  up  to 
lules,  the  road  to  chaos  in  human  con- 
duct will  continue  and  go  downhill. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  chaos  will 
result  in  the  United  States  ii  title  II  is 
enacted.  With  all  deference  to  those  who 
make   such    an    argument,    how    would 
chaos  result  and  why  would  chaos  I'esult 
from  tightening  up  on  some  rules  of  evi- 
dence that  were  in  effect  from  the  time 
this  Nation  was  born  until  1957  or  1966 
or  1967   when  the  cases  to  which  title  II 
refers  were  decided?  Did  we  have  chaos 
before?  Chaos  has  come  about  since  then. 
There  is  no  particular  legal  problem 
here.  The  legal  systems  of  the  States  and 
of  the  U.S.  courts  have  lived  for  almost 
200  vears  of  our  existence  under  the  very 
rules  that  title  II  proposes  to  restore. 
It  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
instrumentality  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised by  the  human  mind  for  the  protec- 


tion of  human  rights.  It  hn';  evolved  not 
over  the  decades  but  over  the  centuries. 
It  was  inherited  by  us  and  was  developed 
by  us  over  the  decades  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time. 

To  say  that  chaos  would  result  if  we 
put  the  law  back  the  way  it  was— when 
some  members  of  thr  Supreme  Court  have 
said  all  the  time  that  the  laws  should  not 
have  been  changed  originally — with  all 
deference,  is  a  ridiculous  conclusion.  I 
believe  that  our  job  is  to  fina  a  jiractical 
rule— p.o  one  will  find  a  i)crfect  rule- 
that  will  make  more  likely  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
tection of  society. 

The  present  trend  of  major  crime  to- 
ward more  and  more  crime  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  unabated  and  this 
country  remain  free.  Either  we  will  be 
ruled  entirely  by  lawless  bands  that  can 
•■row  and  will  grow,  or  we  will  see  the  ri.se 
to  power  of  ruthless  men  who  can  never- 
theless restore  order,  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  let  that  happen. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  com- 
passionate and  thoy  cherish  liberty,  but 
they  also  have  a  good  deal  of  common- 
.sense.  and  they  ai-e  not  going  to  stand  by 
and  be  killed  and  i)illagcd  because  of  an 
undue  and  impractical  regard,  .so-called, 
for  the  rights  of  those  who  commit  crime. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  vast 
majority  of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens 
still  run  this  Government,  and  they  ulti- 
mately  have   it   within   their   power   to 
change  its  course.  They  will  accept  some 
experimentation  with  the  system  of  crim- 
inal justice,  but  they  expect,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  minimal  degree  of  public 
order  and  i^ersonal  security  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  jirovidcd  un- 
der pi-esent  leadership  within  the  exist- 
ing system,  new  leaders  will  provide  it 
under  a  radically  difTerent  system. 

I  want  to  say  for  emphasis  again  that 
in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  not  more  law 
that  is  needed  and  it  is  not  more  money 
that  is  needed.  We  pass  too  many  laws 
and  we  appropriate  too  much  money 
now  What  we  need  is  the  will  to  enforce 
the  laws  we  have  now.  This  is  a  matter 
of  determination  and  the  will  to  act.  re- 
gardless of  political  consequences,  on  the 
part  of  men  charged  with  enforcing  the 
law.  leading  the  departments,  and  apply- 
ing rules  that  are  reasonable  and  modern 
enough  to  protect  those  charged  with 
crime  but  strong  enough  also  to  protect 
the  public. 

Our  legal  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  turn  in  a  different  direction 
tinless  something  is  done  about  this 
trend.  Principles  which  have  grown  up 
and  are  capable  of  further  growth  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  .society  will  be 
pruned  back  or  rooted  out  completely  in 
order  to  get  at  the  increasing  forces  of 
crime. 

Crime  must  be  brought  under  control 
and  the  streets  made  safe  again,  but  this 
wi'l  not  be  done  by  merely  lavishing  Fed- 
eral funds  in  all  sorts  of  long-range  re- 
sf^arch  projects  or  by  putting  every  law 
enforcement  official  in  the  Nation  in  the 
pay  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  way  to  stop  crime  is  to  enforce 
the    criminal   laws   against   those   who 


break  them.  We  can  have  the  most  well- 
ijaid.  highly  liained.  best  equipped  police 
force  money  can  buy  and  it  will  not  do 
one  bit  of  good  if  the  law  violators  thev 
bring  in  cannot  be  convicted  in  the 
courts.  For  this  reason  I  consider  iitlo 
II,  relating  to  the  admissibility  of  volun- 
tary confessions  and  eyewitness  testi- 
monv  into  evidence  in  State  :uid  Federal 
lirostcutions,  and  the  imality  of  Stale 
convictions,  to  be  the  heart  and  most  im- 
P'ortant  nnrt  of  the  crime  bill. 

Title  II  is  a  reasonable  and  realistic  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  demand  for  more 
effective  law  enforcement.  It  is  entirely 
consistent  with  our  legal  tradition.  In- 
deed, title  II.  for  the  most  part,  was  the 
law  of  the  land  until  quite  recently.  It 
requires  no  vast  outlay  ol  Federal  funds 
and  its  effects  will  not  be  delayed  while 
we  await  the  further  study  of  the  ellu- 
sive  "causes  "  of  crime.  It  does  not  tic 
loc-l  law  enforcement  to  the  desk  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  it  preserves  to  tlic 
State  tlie  necessary  freedom  to  combat 
the  variety  of  crime  found  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  hearings, 
the  debates,  and  comments  of  the  press 
on  the  crime  bill  and  I  am  amazed  at  the 
violent  criticism  that  has  been  directed 
against  title  II.  It  has  been  represented, 
or   rather  misrepresented,  as  a   throw- 
<back   10   the  dark  days  of    the   torture 
chambers  and  as  an  attack  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  specter  of  unconsti- 
tutionality has  been  raised.  Mass  con- 
fusion in  the  law   and  collapse  of  the 
Federal  .system  have  been  prophesizcd. 
These    are    arguments    of    desparation 
hurled  against  proposals  which  arc  un- 
as.sailable  on  the  merits. 
Title  II  provides  fir.st  that — 
In    any   criminal    prosecution   brought   by 
the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, a  confession,  as  defined  in  the  bill, 
shall  be  admissable  in  evidence  it  it  is  volun- 
tarily given. 


It  is  this  reasonable,  rational  rule  of 
evidence  that  has  been  likened  to  the 
reinslitution  of  the  rack  and  the  screw 
and  the  third  degree. 

This  rule  originated   in   tlic  develop- 
ment of  the  common  law  of  England  and 
was  tiie  law  in  this  country  under  tlie 
Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution  before 
being  reversed  in  19G6.  Its  long  history 
has  not  been  static  and  the  rule  admit- 
ting voluntary  confessions  has  kept  pace 
with  changing  times.  Under  the  common 
law  and  the  early  law  of  this  country,  n 
confes.sion  was  considered  voluntary  rnd 
was  admissible  in  court  if  iioc  obtained 
throuch   threats,   physical   coercion,   or 
promises  of  reward.  Th.e  standards  were 
gradually  extended   to  include  |)sycho- 
logical  coercion  as  well  as  threats,  lorcc 
and  promises  and  in  modern  times  the 
test   came   to    be   whether,   considering 
the  "totalitv  of  circumstances'  the  de- 
fendant  freely  confessed  or  was  pres- 
sured into  doing  so.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  law  when,  in  1966.  five  of  the  nine 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
voluntary  confessions  to  be  inadmissible 
unless  the   loolice   oflicer   receiving   the 
confession  first  recited  to  the  defendant 
a  list  of  his  constitutional  rights  and  pot 
from  the  defendant  an  ironclad  waiver 
of  liis  rights. 
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What  the  Court  held'  specifically  in 
this  case,  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S. 
436  1 1966 ) ,  was  that — 

The  defendant  must  be  warned  prior  to 
any  questioning  that  he  haa  the  right  to 
remain  silent,  that  anything  he  says  can  be 
used  against  him  In  a  court  ol  law.  that  he 
has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attor- 
ney, and  that  if  he  cannot  afford  an  attorney 
one  will  be  appointed  for  him  prior  to  any 
questioning  if  he  so  desires.  Opportunity  to 
exercise  these  rights  must  be  afforded  to  him 
throughout  the  interrogation.  After  such 
warnings  have  been  given,  and  such  opportu- 
nity allorded  him,  the  individual  may  know- 
ingly and  intelligently  waive  these  rights 
and  agree  to  answer  questions  or  make  a 
statement.  But  unless  and  until  such  warn- 
ings and  waiver  arc  demonstrated  by  the 
prosecuUon  at  trial,  no  evidence  ^obtained  as 
a  result  of  interrogition  can  be  used  against 
him. 

This  ruliriK  creates,  and  then  raises  to 
the  status  of  constitutional  rights,  an  ar- 
ray of  technicalities  that  would  astound 
the  most  practiced  common  law  pleader. 
'Under  the  decision  of  the  Court  it  is 
doubtful  that  even  a  constitutional  law- 
yer could  make  a  valid  and  admissible 
confession  unless  he  were  first  specifically 
advised  of  all  his  rights  and  then  made 
.some  positive  and  affirmative  waiver  of 
them.  It  is  immaterial  that  he  kne\9tliis 
rights  and  had  no  intention  of  claiming 
them.  If  the  police  officer  failed  to  go 
through  the  set  routine  of  enumerating 
them  and  obtaining  a  waiver,  his  state- 
ment could  not  be  used  against  him  in 
court.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of  "me- 
chanical jurisprudence." 

The  decision  of  the  majority  was  en- 
tered over  the  strong  dissent  of  Justices 
Clark,  Harlan.  Stewart,  and  White. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  Justice  Clark 
is  a  former  distinguished  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  this  Nation:  and  Justice  White  is 
a  former  distinguished  Deputy  Attorney 
General  cf  this  Nation:  they  are  both 
outstanding  in  this  field,  and  they  are 
both  outstanding  as  members  of  the 
Court.  Here  are  four  of  the  nine  members 
of  that  Court  entering  a  strong  dissent. 
Then  when  the  bill  before  us  proposes 
to  restore  the  very  rules  that  Justices 
Clark.  Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White  pro- 
posed, the  word  is  sent  out  all  over  the 
Nation  that  this  is  an  assault  on  the 
Court  and  that  it  is  an  attack  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Court.  It  is  merely  an 
effort  to  uphold  what  four  members  of 
the  Court  said  should  be  the  law. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  put  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II  in  a  position  of  attack- 
ing the  Court.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  a 
smokescreen  thai  is  always  raised  when 
a  person  cannot  meet  the  arguments  on 
their  merits. 

Mr.  President',  these  Justices  describe 
the  new  rules  laid  down  by  the  majority 
as  "hazardous  e.xperimcntation"  and  as 
"going  too  far  too  fast."  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  not 
mine.  However,  I  thiiik  it  siuns  up  the 
gist  of  all  criticisms  leveled  against  the 
Court  in  recent  years.  It  is  not  an  attack 
on  the  Court  as  an  institution  or  any  in- 
di\idual  member  of  the  Court. 

It  is  simply  a  widespread  and  sincere 
belief  that  the  Court  is  engaged  in  "haz- 
ardous e.xperimcntation"  and  going  "too 
far  too  fast."  It  only  confuses  and  ob- 
scures the  important  issues  at  stake  to 


portray  this  deep  and  genuine  concern 
as  a  mahcious  attack  on  the  Court. 

The  Court  has  outrun  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  and  the  needs  of  the  times 
in  efforts  of  some  of  its  members  to 
achieve  what  is  to  them  a  perfect  system 
of  ciimirial  justice.  Congress  must  step 
in  and  lay  a  steadying  hand  on  the  law; 
not  as  a  slap  at  the  Court  but  in  aid  of 
the  Court.  The  Court,  removed  as  it  is 
from  the  currents  that  agitate  society, 
can  go  too  far  for  its  own  good.  Congress 
which  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  these 
forces  has  a  responsibility  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  people  to  sec  that  the  law 
gives  due  regard  tD  practical  realities. 
The  public  safety  and  the  general  welfare 
cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  logic  and  sym- 
metiy  of  a  jurisprudential  ideal. 

The  criminal  law  is  not  a  perfect  ab- 
.stract  system  for  the  intellectual  amuse- 
ment of  judges  and  lawyers  and  legal 
scholars,  or  even  legislators.  It  is  a  rough 
compromise  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  Some  principles  must  be  stopped 
short  of  their  extreme  logical  develop- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  other  equally 
important  principles  from  being  com- 
I)letely  overridden.  When  the  rights  of 
the  law  violator  are  overemphasized  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  law  abiding 
society,  the  compromise  is  upset  and 
must  be  reestablished.  This  is  exactly 
what  title  II  attempts  to  do. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  abstract  system  of 
law  we  are  writing.  Tlie  best  illustration 
of  that  that  I  know  of  is  the  jury  system. 
If  one  were  looking  for  perfect  logic  and 
depth  of  learning,  legal  or  othcnvise.  one 
would  never  select  the  jury  system  to 
make  many  of  the  highly  important  deci- 
.sions  of  this  Nation.  One  would  never 
tuiTi  to  the  jury  as  a  group  of  specialized 
experts  in  anything.  But  contrary  to 
what  a  few  people  may  tl-dnk.  it  has 
proved  over  the  centuries — here  and  in 
other  English-speaking  nations — to  be 
one  of  the  wisest,  soundest  provisions  of 
our  legal  system.  Even  though  juries 
make  mistakes,  and  I  know  they  do, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  judge  well 
versed  in  the  law,  and  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  evidence  and  basic  concepts  of 
the  law,  and  under  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  the  court,  the  jury  system 
is  still  the  best  means  ever  devised  for 
reaching  a  just  and  sound  verdict  in  our 
system,  or  in  any  other  system  in  the 
civilized  world.  So  we  are  not  writing 
iwrfect  laws.  It  cannot  be  done.  We  are 
tiTing  to  .cet  something  pi-actical  and 
realistic,  as  in  the  case  of  a  jury. 

Title  II  updates  and  restores  the  vol- 
untary confession  i-ule  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  1966  decision.  Title  II  provides 
that  before  a  confession  is  presented 
to  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case, 
the  trial  judge  must  determine,  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  jury,  whether  the 
confession  was  voluntarily  made.  Title 
II  further  provides  that  in  determining 
the  issue  of  voluntariness,  he  "shall  take 
into  consideration  all  the"- circumstances 
surrounding  the  giving  of  the  confes- 
sion." and  he  is  particularly  required  to 
consider:  first,  the  time  elapsing  between 
arrest  and  arraignment  of  the  defendant 
making  the  confession,  if  it  was  made 
after  arrest  and  before  arraignment: 
second,  whether  such  defendant  knew 
the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he 


was  charged  or  of  which  he  was  sus- 
pected at  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
fession; third,  whether  or  not  such 
defendant  was  advised  or  knew  that  he 
was  not  required  to  make  any  statement 
and  that  any  .'iuch  statement  could  be 
used  against  him:  fourth,  whether  or  not 
.such  defendant  had  been  advised  prior 
to  questioning  of  his  right  to  the  assist- 
ance, and,  fifth,  whether  or  not  sucli 
defendant  was  without  the  assistance  of 
counsel  when  questioned  and  when  Liv- 
ing such  confession. 

What  title  II  does,  therefore,  is  sub- 
f,titute  a  rea.sonable  and  workable  stand- 
ard for  the  hard  and  fast  mle  laid  down 
by  the  Court.  It  preserves  the  principlos 
announced  in  Miranda,  but  it  does  luii 
make  a  fetish  of  them  or  carry  them 
to  the  ridiculous  extreme.  It  focuses  in 
what  ought  always  to  be  the  main  quus- 
tion  when  the  admissibility  of  a  con- 
fession is  challcn'ied  in  a  criminal  case: 
did  the  defendant  freely  and  voluntarily 
confess?  and  not  whether  the  police  offi- 
cer was  ;;uilty  of  .some  lapse  in  Iccturini: 
the  defendant  on  constitutional  law.  It 
protects  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
accused  as  carefully  as  the  rigid  rule  in 
Miranda,  but  it  does  not  provide  him 
with  a  storehousr^  of  technical  objection.s 
to  the  introduction  of  reliable  evidence 
freely  given. 

This  .seems  to  me  to  be  an  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  rights  of  the  accused  and  the  rights 
of  society.  The  accused  is  protected 
against  being  compelled  and  coerced 
into  making  a  confession.  All  of  the 
factors  considered  by  the  Court  in  the 
Miranda  decision  to  have  a  bearing  on 
this  issue  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  if  none  of 
these  factors  in  fact  influenced  the  de- 
fendant in  making  a  statement,  it  could 
be  used  against  him  to  convict  him  of 
the  crime  he  admittedly  committed. 
This  would  protect  society  against  bein,- 
needlessly  and  foolishly  exposed  to  self- 
confessed  criminals. 

Title  II  also  attempts  to  overcome  o 
related  problem  by  providmg  that  in 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  prose- 
cutions a  voiuiitary  confession  "shall  not 
be  inadmissible  solely  because  of  delay 
in  bringing"  the  defendant  "before  rs 
commissioner."  This  provision  wUl 
counteract  the  so-called  Mallory  rule, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  dis- 
carding voluntary  confessions  of  guilt 
because  the  police  officers  were  not 
hasty  enough  in  getting  the  defendant 
before  a  committing  magistrate.  Delay 
in  taking  the  defendant  before  a  com- 
missioner would  continue  to  be  a  factor 
in  determining  v.hcther  his  confessio  i 
was  voluntarily  given  but  it  would  I'o 
longer  be  the  overriding  i-ssuc.  Mere  de- 
lay would  cease  to  be  an  absolute  and 
automatic  cause  for  excluding  valuable 
and  often  essentia',  evidence. 

The  Mallory  rule  was  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1957  'Mallory  v. 
United  States.  354  U.S.  449)  in  a  case 
where  the  defendant  confessed  to  rape 
within  5  hoiu-s  after  his  arrest.  His  con- 
fession was  excluded  from  evidence,  his 
conviction  reversed,  and  Mallory  re- 
leased to  stalk  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton, solely  because  of  delay  in  can-ying 
him  before  a  judicial  officer.  There  was 


no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  no  question  as 
to  the  voluntariness  of  his  confession, 
but  this  grave  crime  went  unpunished, 
society  unprotected,  because  of  another 
inflexible  rule  imposed  on  the  police. 

The  consequences  of  this  narrow  view 
of  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  crim- 
inal law  is  revealed  in  Mallory's  own  life. 
Not  long  after  he  was  freed  by  the  courts, 
he  committed  another  felonious  assault 
in  another  city. 

The  significance  of  the  Mallory  dcci- 
';ion  does  not  stop  at  the  crimes  it  en- 
abled Mallorv  him.self  to  commit.  The 
rapid   and  unchecked  extension  of  the 
Mallory  rule  ha.s  made  ix)ssible  the  es- 
cape of   hundreds  more   like  him.  The 
length  of  delay  which  invalidates  a  vol- 
untarv  confession  has  been  steadily  re- 
duced bv  the  courts  from  5  hours  to  5 
minutes  and  has  been  applied  in  count- 
lc.ss  cases  to  free  self-confes.sed  crim- 
inals of  every  kind  including  murderers. 
Title  II  also  undertakes  to  correct  an- 
other arbitrary  rule  that  has  recently 
sprung  up  to  vex  law  enforcement  and 
obstruct  justice.  Last  year   in  another 
spUt  decision  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V    Wade,  388  U.S.  318   '1967..  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  testimony  of 
an  eyewitness  to  a  bank  robbery  identi- 
fying the  defendant  as  the  robber  was 
inadmissible    in    evidence    because    the 
witness  had  also  previously  identified  the 
defendant  in  a  police  lineup  without  his 
counsel  being  present.  This  is  simply  an 
intolerable    waste    of    evidence    for   no 
justifiable  purpose.  Title  II  attempts  to 
retrieve  this  valuable  evidence  to  be  put 
to   good   use   in  controlling   crime  and 
making  the  streets  safe. 

Title  II  provides  that  in  Federal  crim- 
inal prosecutions: 

The  testimonv  of  a  witness  that  he  saw  the 
'iccused  commit  or  participate  in  the  com- 
liilssion  of  a  crime  for  which  the  accused  is 
being  tried  shall  be  admissible  into  evidence. 

Such  a  rule  is  so  fundamentally  sound, 
so  unquestionably  right,  so  basic  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  at  this 
stage  of  our  legal  development  it  is  nec- 
essary to  .spell  it  out  in  a  statute.  That 
it  has  become  necessary  is  cause  for 
urave  concern. 

Decisions  such  as  these  reflect  an  un- 
conscionable disregard  for  the  public  in- 
terest. During  the  10-year  period  bctv/een 
the  Mallory  decision   in   1957   and   the 
Wade  ruling  last  year,  the  crime  rate 
increased  an  astronomical  12G  percent.- 
I  do  not  attempt  to  attribute  this  stag- 
irering  increase  in  crime  directly  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Court.  The  point  is  that 
m  the  face  of  this  fantastic  rise  in  crime 
the  Court  continues  to  hand  down  deci- 
sion after  decision  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  society  to  defend  itself.  Clearly 
these  figures  ought  to  be  read  by  the 
Court  as  a  warning  that  it  is  going  "too 
far  too  fast"  and,  I  might  add.  in  the 
wrong  direction  at  the  wrong  time.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  cannot  ignore  the  danger 
signs.  We  are  fast  approaching  anarchy 
in  this  country.  If  the  Court  is  not  aware 
of  the  danger  then  Congress  must  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  ,    ^  ., 

Mr  President,  I  still  believe  that  the 
l)lain  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  have  that  meaning. 
They  plainly  point  out  not  only  the 
power  but  al.so  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
set  the  jurisdiction  and  define  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  assure  to  the  States  the 
benefits  of  the  provi.sions  regarding  the 
admissibility    of    confessions    and    eye- 
witness   testimony,   title   II    denies   the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Federal 
courts  iurisdiction  to  review  the  rulings 
of   a  State   trial   court   admitting  such 
evidence  if  the  ruling  has  been  upheld  by 
the  highest  appellate  court  of  the  State 
having  jurisdiction.  A  similar  provi.sion 
denies  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  infe- 
rior Federal  appellate  courts  jun.sdiction 
to  review  the  admi.ssion  of  eyewitness 
testimony   in   the  Federal   trial   courts. 
Tliese  provisions  are  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  under  .sec- 
tion 2  of  article  III  of  the  Constitution  to 
define  the  iuri.sdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court    and    to    create    inferior    Federal 
courts.  It  merely  restores  to  the  States, 
in  this  limited  area,  the  authority  which 
they  oricinally  po.sse.ssed  until  the  Court 
in  recent  years  began  extending  purely 
Federal  requirements  to  the  States.  It 
is  particularly  pppropriate  that  ihe  trial 
courts  should  exercise  this  pov.er  in  this 
instance  where  the  issue  is  simply  one 
of  fact  and  not  of  law.  Factual  questions 
such  as  the  voluntariness  of  the  confes- 
sion are  properly  decided  at  the  trial  level 
where  the  witnesses  can  be  observed  and 
their      credibility      assessed      firsthand 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  cold  record. 
In  any  event  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
will  continue  to  be  reviewable  by  the  ap- 
pellate courts  of  the  State. 

In  spite  of  all  the  innumerable  ob.sta- 
cles  to  ever  convicting  a  criminal  even  the 
first  time,  the  States  have  been  lately 
faced  with  the  task  of  convicting  them 
over  and  over  again  as  a  result  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  greatly  enlarg- 
ing the  rights  of  State  in-isoncrs  to  bring 
habeas   corpus   proceedings   in   Federal 
courts.  The  growing  volume  of  this  un- 
necessary litigation  is  sapping  the  re- 
sources of  both  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee   revealed    that    2    years    before 
the  "landmark"   decision   in   this   area, 
there  were  981  habeas  corpus  t>etitions 
filed  bv  State  prisoners  in  Federal  courts. 
Two  vears  after  the  1963  decision  the 
number  had  grown  to  4,664.  Lest  anyone 
jump  to  the  conclu.sion  that  this  vast  in- 
crease in  habeas  corpus  petitions  indi- 
cates a  wholesale  miscarriage  of  justice 
in  State  court's  requiring  Federal  correc- 
tion, it  is  well  to  note  that  less  than  3 
percent  of  these  petitions  are  successful. 
These  are  all  moderate  but  decisive 
measures  to  reduce  crime   and  restore 
order.  They  are  minor  adjustments  in 
the  law  which  will  bring  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety back  into  balance  with  the  over- 


weighted rights  of  the  criminal  without 
dislocating  the  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. For  the  most  part  t^hese  provisions 
merely  i-estore  rules  and  procedures 
which  served  adequately  for  most  of  our 
history  and  were  in  use  until  only  re- 
cently. 

They  may  not  be  jx-rfect  and  tney  are 
certainly  not  the  complete  answer  to  the 
crime  iiroblem,  but  Ihey  will  strenuthon 
the  hand  of  .society  in  this  life  or  death 
struggle  with  crime  and  help  hold  the 
country  together  long  enough  for  bcltei- 
ways  to  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  the  provi.sions  operate 
in  a  limited  way,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
in  withdrawing  from  the  court  the  juris- 
diction to  decide  matters  of  evidence  m 
a  very  narrow  area  compared  to  all  the 
otiier  cases. 

These  matters  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  able 
arguments  which  have  already  been 
made.  The  points  are  practical.  Their 
solution  is  relatively  simple,  .so  far  as 
the  law  goes,  in  writing  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  providing  more  practical 
means  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  V.  i.sh  to  make  one  other  point,  wlncn 
is  not  a  theory  with  inc.  concerning  foe 
l)r.Dbkms  of  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
I  .served  once  as  pro.secuting  attor- 
ney during  the  years  when  there  were 
few  investigators  or  assistants  given  lo 
prosecuting  attorneys. 

I  did  most  of  that  work  myself.  I  had 
to   '40  out  and   work— all   night,   .some- 
times—trying to  help  the  .sheriff  u&thii 
the  evidence,   then  work  over  the  evi- 
dence, bring  it  in.  present  it  to  the  grand 
jury    prepare  indictments,  prepare  the 
case' for  trial,  write  the  instructions  for 
the  State,  present  the  evidence  to  the 
juiT   argue  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  do 
that  in  case  after  case,  week  after  week. 
I  do  not  deserve  any  credit  for  that 
but  it  shows  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
practical  side  and  know  the  relevancy  of 
the  rules  and  the  necessity  for  liavini: 
them.  I  know,  firsthand,  the  nrobUms 
with  v.hich  our  law  enforcement  officials 
arc  confronted, 

I  think  that  thc^e  rule-  are  a  choke 
around  their  neck,  a  binding  cord  arouiul 
their  hands.  They  limit  the  activitio.s  of 
law  enforcement  officers  as  v.ell  as  their 
officiencv  and  effectiveness. 

Under  the  present  ruks.  we  cannot 
com-nuc  to  -jet  the  right  kind  of  qual.fied 
'nen  to  bare  their  brca.'ts  to  the  hazards 
of  their  calling,  when  they  have  to  oo- 


erale  under  limitations  that  increaso,t! 
hazards  rather  than  decrease  them,  and 
which  les.sens  their  chance  to  render  val- 
uable public  service  rather  than  in- 
creases it. 

It  is  not  a  matter  '>f  money.  It  i-,  a 
matter  of  backing  by  the  law,  by  the 
courts,  and  by  the  people 

One  of  the  most  signal  benefits  that 
can  t)os5iblv  come  from  tnac-tment  of 
titl'^  II  would  be  this  encouragement,  this 
bacVring.  this  "espirit  de  conxs"  that 
would  uplift  our  police  forces  all  the  way 
from  the  village  through  the  FBI. 

I  have  talked  to  these  men.  I  .see  them 
as  they  walk  their  beats.  I  know  their 
problems  from  their  practical  side. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  lor 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  exi- 
prcss  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his 
able  remarks.  I  think  he  will  agree  wltlj 
me  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  our  day 
of  civilization  has  devised  no  better,  no 
fairer  procedure  or  means  for  establish* 
ing  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  defendant 
based  upon  his  statements  than  to  in- 
sist that  the  statements  be  voluntary 
and  that  the  trial  judge  and  jury  deter- 
mine the  voluntariness  of  those  state- 
ments, taking  into  account  all  factors 
that  were  present  and  all  the  circum- 
stances  that  attended  the  situation  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  clear,  fine  statement  of  the  rule 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has 
also  proven  to  be  necessary.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  iiji 
the  hearings,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bill,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  Senate. 
He  is  rendering  the  Nation  a  great  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ERV^Ni  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  men 
who  drew  our  Constitution  and  the  men 
who  ratified  that  instrument  had  earth's 
most  magnificent  dream.  They  dreamed 
that  they  could  enshirine  in  a  written 
constitution  the  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  they  wished  to  create  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  which  they 
wished  to  secure  and  safely  entrust  the 
interpretation  of  that  constitution  ac- 
cording Lo  its  true  intent  to  a  Supreme 
Court  composed  of  fallible  men. 

They  knew  that  .<;ome  dreams  are 
realized  and  that  other  dreams  vanish. 
They  also  realized  that  the  constitutional 
system  which  they  were  attempting  to 
create  would  vanish  if  that  constitution 
was  not  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  according  to  its  true  intent. 

To  make  it  as  certain  as  humanly  pos- 
sible that  the  Supreme  Court  would  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  according  to  its 
true  intent — that  is.  the  intent  expressed 
in  it — they  did  three  things.  First,  they 
provided  that  Supreme  Court  Justices 
should  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  confirmed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate.  Second,  they  undertook  to 
remove  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  all 
of  the  pressures  and  all  of  the  tempta- 
tions which  beset  all  other  occupants  of 
public  office.  To  this  end,  they  provided 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  should  en- 
joy life  tenure.  The  third  thing  they  did 
in  that  Constitution  to  make  it  as  cer- 
tain as  humanly  possible  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution according  to  its  true  intent  is 
found  in  the  requirement  that  every 
Supreme  Court  Justice  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution. 

A  great  law  teacher,  a  great  constitu- 
tional scholar,  and  a  great  jurist,  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  in  his  great  book 
on  constitutional  limitations,  said  that 
a  legislature  or  a  court  which  would  give 
to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  an  in- 
terpretation not  warranted  by  the  in- 
tention of  its  drafters  is  justly  chargeable 
with  neglect  of  official  duty  and  disregard 
of  official  oath. 


My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI,  asserted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  morning  that 
certain  provisions  of  title  II  which  under- 
take to  restrict  or  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  vol- 
untary confessions  and  in  respect  to  tes- 
timony of  eyewitnesses  to  crimes  are  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  those  provisions  are 
constitutional,  and  will  be  constitutional, 
unless  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  now  constituted  holds  that  the  Con- 
stitution it.self  is  unconstitutional.  I  say 
that  for  the  reason  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  plainer  or  expressed 
in  more  understandable  English  words 
than  section  2  of  article  III,  That  sec- 
tion provides,  in  its  first  subdivision,  that 
Federal  courts  have  the  capacity  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  certain  specified  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  Then  it  provides  that 
cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction. 

This  is  what  it  says  after  that,  in  the 
words  which  deal  with  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

In  nU  the  other  cases  before  mentioned, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurlsdtctlon.  both  ns  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

For  the  constitutionality  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  n  which  undertake  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  do  not  merely  rely  upon  the  McCardle 
case.  There  are  many  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  hold  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  prescribe,  to  limit,  to 
change,  or  to  abolish  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court. 

These  cases  lay  down  a  doctrine  in- 
terpreting section  2  of  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  in  plain  words.  They  all 
hold,  in  substance,  the  same  thing  which 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Daniels 
against  Railroad  Company,  which  I  cited 
on  a  previous  occasion. 

Here  is  what  the  Daniels  case  says 
about  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

To  come  properly  before  us.  the  case  must 
be  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this 
court.  In  order  to  create  such  jurisdlctlorr 
in  any  case,  two  things  must  concur:  the 
Constitution  must  give  the  capacity  to  take 
It.  and  an  act  of  Congress  must  supply  the 
requisite  authority.* 

The  original  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and 
its  (xjwer  to  receive  appellate  Jurisdiction  are 
created  and  defined  by  the  Constitution;  and 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
can  enlarge  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But 
It  Is  for  Congress  to  determine  how  far.  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  this  court  to 
take,  appellate  Jurisdiction  shall  be  given, 
and  when  conferred.  It  can  be  exercised  only 
to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law.  In  these  respects  It  Is  wholly  the 
creature  of  legislation.! 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  the  very  existence  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  United  States 
is  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  of  a  majority  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 


tion in  accordance  with  its  true  mtent. 
George  Washington  recognized  this  when 
he  delivered  his  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  people.  He  said  in  that  great 
message : 

If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  constitution  designates. — But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  ixsurpation;  fur 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed. 

So  constitutional  government  cannot 
continue  in  America  unless  a  majority 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  able  and 
willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  re- 
straint inherent  in  the  judicial  process 
when  that  process  is  properly  understood 
and  applied.  The  restraint  inherent  in 
the  judicial  process  co.isists  in  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  of  a  Justice  to  lay 
aside  his  ijersonal  notions  of  what  the 
Constitution  or  statute  ought  to  say,  and 
to  base  his  decision  solely  upon  what  the 
Constitution  or  the  statute  does  say. 

It  does  not  come  easy  to  me  to  criticize 
the  decisions  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
When  I  was  a  teenaged  boy,  my  father, 
who  was  a  practicing  lawj'er  at  the  North 
Carolina  bar  for  65  years,  took  me  to  the 
Supreme  Court  chamber,  ixiinted  out  the 
busts  of  some  of  the  great  Jurists  who 
had  sat  on  our  Supreme  Court,  and  .said 
to  me  in  a  tone  of  reverential  awe: 

The  Supreme  Court  will  administer  Justice 
according  to  the  Constitution,  though  the 
heavens  fall. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  truth 
compels  me  to  exercise  a  privilege  vouch- 
safed to  all  Americans  by  this  remark  of 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone: 

Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
we  have  against  unwise  decisions  and  even 
judicial  usurpation  is  careful  scrutiny  of 
their  action  and  fearless  comment  upon  it. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  de- 
cisions of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  Tlicy 
are  fallible  human  beings,  just  as  the 
rest  of  us  are.  But  the  Constitution 
wliich  they  interpret  does  not  belong  to 
them.  It  belongs  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  Justices  have  no  ri;,'ht  to  amend 
that  Constitution  vdiile  pretending  to 
interpret  it.  The  jxjwer  to  amend  the 
Constitution  is  the  power  to  change  its 
meaning,  and  that  power  is  vested  by 
the  CoI^stitution  itself  in  Congress  and 
the  States.  The  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution,  which  is  the  only  power 
that  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
the  power  to  intei-pret  that  Constitution 
according  to  its  true  intent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  and  giving  effect  to 
its  meaning. 

Two  of  the  provisions  of  title  II  under- 
take to  free  American  citizens  from 
newly  invented  rules  which  handicap 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  which  place  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence known  to  mankind — namely,  first, 
the  voluntary  confessions  of  the  accused 
that  they  committed  the  crimes  with 
which  they  stand  charged;  and.  second, 
positive  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  that 
they  saw  the  accused  commit  the  crimes 
for  which  the  accused  are  being  tried. 
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Both  of  these  t>T3es  of  evidence  were 
admitted  without  question  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  courts 
of  all  the  States  until  the  Mallory  case, 
the  Escobedo  case,  the  Miranda  case,  and 
the  Wade  case. 

The  Escobedo  case  and  the  Wade  case 
represent  attempts  by  live  of  the  nine 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  change 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  .sixth 
amendment  which  say: 

111  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  have  the  as- 
sistance  of  Counsel   for  his  defense. 


For  174  years  before  the  Escobedo  case 
v.-as  handed  down  and  for  177  years  be- 
fore the  Wade  case  was  handed  down, 
it  was  held  that  these  words  meant  ex- 
actly what  they  said  and  that  the  right 
to  coumel  did  not  accrue  until  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  was  initiated  by  a  public 
otficial  or  public  agency  such  as  the 
jjrosecuting  attorney  or  grand  jury  who 
had  the  right  and  power  under  the  law 
to  prefer  a  formal  charge  of  crime 
against  the  accused. 

In  the  Escobedo  case  the  Court  held 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  contrary  to  the  de- 
cisions handed  down  during  the  174  pre- 
ceding years,  that  the  right  to  counsel 
accrued  not  when  a  formal  charge  of 
crime  was  lodged  against  the  accused, 
but  when  a  law  enforcement  officer  hav- 
ing an  accused  in  custody  began  to  sus- 
pect somewhere  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  mind  that  the  suspect  might  be 
guiltv  of  a  crime  he  was  investigating. 

The  Court  held  in  the  Wade  case  that 
even  an  eyewitness  to  a  crime  who  might 
perhaps  be  the  last  surviving  victim  of 
the  crime  could  not  even  look  at  a  suspect 
in  custody  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  person  he 
saw  commit  the  crime  unless  the  suspect 
had  his  lawyer  present. 

In  the  Wade  case,  the  Court  laid  down 
the  rule  that,  when  that  happened,  the 
eyewitness  could  not  be  permitted  to  take 
the  stand  on  the  trial  on  the  merits  and 
give  positive  testimony  that  he  saw  the 
accused  commit  the  crime  unless  the 
judge  first  held  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion and  determined  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  look  the  eye- 
witness took  at  the  accused  during  the 
absence  of  Ms  lawyer  did  not  influence 
him  In  any  way  in  his  conviction  that 
he  saw  the  accused  commit  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  being  tried. 

Manisfestly,  that  is,  an  Impossible  task 
for  a  trial  judge  to  perform.  He  is  re- 
quired to  tui-n  himself  into  a  psycholo- 
yist  and  delve  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  witness'  mind  and  be  able  to  say 
that  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  eyewitness  was  not  influ- 
enced in  any  respect  in  his  conviction 
that  he  saw  the  accused  commit  the 
crime  by  the  look  he  had  In  the  absence 
of  the  accused's  lawyer. 

It  had  always  been  a  practice  in  this 
Nation  until  that  time  that  the  question 
of  whether  an  eyewitness  Is  worthy  of 
belief  is  a  question  for  a  juiT  and  not 
for  a  judge. 

I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  on  the 
noor  of  the  Senate  that  the  majority 
opinion  in  that  case  admitted  in  sub- 
stance that  nobody  In  tills  Nation  could 


have  anticipated  that  such  a  decision 
would  be  handed  down  until  it  was 
handed  down. 

I  say— and  in  saying  this,  I  am  cor- 
roborated by  four  of  the  able  Ju.stices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Justices  Clark, 
Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White— that  there 
is  no  warrant  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  Escobedo  case.  And  I 
sav  this— and  in  saying  this,  I  am  cor- 
roborated by  Justices  Black.  Harlan, 
Stewart,  and  White— that  there  is  no 
basis  whatever  in  the  Con.'^titution  for 
the  rule  announced  in  t'ne  Wade  case. 

And  in  respect  to  the  Miranda  case, 
which  allegedly  is  based  upon  the  words 
of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  etfect  that 
no  licrson  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  v.itncss  against 
himself.  I  .say— and  in  so  sayinc  I  am 
corroborated  bv  Justices  Clark,  Harlan, 
Stewart,  and  White  that  the  rule  there 
created  is  not  only  contrary  to  those 
words,  but  it  is  alKO  contrary  to  every 
decision  and  every  practice  followed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  all  of  those  officials  operating  under 
it  during  the  preceding  176  years. 

These  decisions  are  not  only  incom- 
patible vith  the  words  of  tlic  Constitu- 
tion and  incompatible  with  all  ot  the  in- 
terpretations placed  upon  the  words  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  incompatible  with  all  the  practices 
of  law-enforcement  authorities  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  but  they  also 
constitute  impediments  which  interfere 
with  law-enforcement  officers  bringing 
violators  of  criminal  laws  of  the  State 
and  Nation  to  justice. 

When  I  did  not  object  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  a  time  limitation  of 
the  debate  on  title  II,  I  did  not  antici- 
l-.ate  that  those  who  oppose  title  II  would 
attempt  to  deny  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  real  issue,  and  that  is 
whether  Senators  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  self-confessed  criminals 
from  going  unwhipped  of  justice  and  to 
permit    eyewitnesses    to    identify    the 
parties  they  saw  commit  crimes.  But  we 
have  suice  had  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Hart]  followed  by  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI  which  are  de- 
.slgned  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  hav- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  square  i.ssues  pre- 
sented by  title  II  and  its  various  sections. 
The  substitute  and  the  substitute  for 
the  substitute  recite  that  we  need  some 
factual     investigations     to     determine 
v.hether   these   recently   invented   rules 
have  any  impact  upon  crime  or  any  im- 
pact upon  the  failure  of  the  courts  to 
bring  criminals  to  justice. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  authority 
on  that  subject  than  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  We  have  in  the  Cham- 
ber a  chart  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  man  whom  I  conceive  to  be 
the  greatest  law-enforcement  officer  this 
Nation  has  ever  known— Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  This  chart,  which  is  based 
uix)n  facts  gathered  by  the  FBI  since 
1944,  discloses  these  startlmg  facts: 

It  shows  that  while  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  48  per- 
cent,   serious   ciimes— murder,    forcible 


rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  bur- 
glary, larceny  of  property  of  the  value  of 
§50  or  over,  and  auto  theft — have  in- 
creased 368  iiercent. 

It  shows  that  .'^ince  the  Mallory  ca.>^,e. 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  Ccurt  took  a 
rule  of  procedure  to  govern  the  action 
of  an  arresting  officer  and  converted  it 
into  a  rule  of  evidence,  serious  crimes 
have  increased  in  lliis  Nation  268  per- 
cent. 

It  shows  that  .since  the  Escobedo  case 
was  handed  down  in  19C4,  serious  crimes 
have  increased  in  this  Nation  by  128  i)i.r- 
cent:  that  .since  t!io  Miranda  ca.-.e  w.is 
handed  down  in  1966,  bcrious  crimes  have 
increased  in  this  Nation  by  lUmo^l  63 
percent. 

The.se  figures  may  not  .show  to  the  op- 
p  iiicnts  of  title  :i  that  these  ncwlv  in- 
vented judrc-madc  laws  are  not  liaviiig 
any  impact  upon  crime  or  upon  bring- 
ing criminals  lo  justice,  but  they  do 
show  one  thing,  beyond  the  peradventuie 
of  a  doubt— that  this  is  no  time  for 
judges  to  be  inventing  new  and  artificial 
i-ulcs,  contrary  to  t)ie  Constitution,  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  cnlorcc  tlic 
criminal  laws  of  this  Nation. 

I    invite    attention    to   another   chart 
prepared  bv  the  FBI,  for  the  year  1968. 
This     chart     r.hows     that     six     serious 
crimes— the    categories    enumerated    ii 
moment  ago — are  committed  every  min- 
ute: that  a  murder  or  a  forcible  rape  or 
an  as.sault  to  kill  is  commuted  in  this 
country  every  2  minutes:   that  a  mur- 
dc.-  is  committed  every  48  minutes;  that 
a   forcible  rape  is  committed  every  21 
minutes;  that  an  aggravated  as.sault  is 
committed  every  2  minutes:  that  a  rob- 
bery is  committed  every  three  and  a  lialf 
minutes;   that  a  burglary  is  committed 
every  23  .secohds:  that  a  larceny  of  per- 
sonal property  of  a  value  of  $30  or  over  7S 
committed  every  35  .seconds;  and  that  an 
auto  theft  is  committed  eveiT  57  .seconds. 
Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  1  am  dehghtcd  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vii-- 
cinia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  lo  say  a 
moment  a:;o  that  a  s:rious  crime  was 
committed  every  6  minutes.  I  believe  the 
Senior  meant  to  .-ay  that  six  serious 
crmics  are  committed  every  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  correcting  my  statement.  The  Senator 
is  correct  According  to  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  FBI  for  1966,  six  serious 
crimes  are  committed  every  minute,  ev- 
ery time  60  seconds  pass. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  One  every 
10  seconds. 
Mr.  rJlVIN.  Tlic  Senator  is  correct. 
The   ."substitute   amendment   and   the 
substitute  for  the  substitute  say  that  we 
need  some  factual   informaion.  We  do 
not  need  any  factual  information.  The 
Subcommittee   on   Criminal   Laws    and 
Procedures  of  the  cenatc  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  conducted  extensive  inves- 
tigations as  to  tne  impact  of  the.se  deci- 
sions, and  this  information  covers  1,-03 
pases  of  the  report.  I  wish  1  had  time 
ID  read  the  report  oitensively  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  must  go  on. 
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One  of  the  veteran  Federal  judges  of 
this  Nation,  a  man  who  has  done  a  mon- 
umental job  in  trying  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  this  land  faithful  to  the 
Constitution.  Judge  Alexander  HoltzofT. 
testified   before   the   subcommittee   and 
made  this  statement,  in  substance:   He 
said  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  liave   stopped    trying    to   determine 
whether  the  accused  in  criminal  cases 
are    innocent    or    guilty    of    the   crimes 
charged.  He  said  the  courts  have  to  spend 
all  their  time  trying  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  police  officers  of  the  District  have 
violated  one  or  the  other  of  these  re- 
cently erected  rules.  He  said  that  there 
were  less  pleas  of  guilty  since  these  niles 
had  been  adopted,  and  that  there  were 
more  trials  in  the  courts  because  of  that 
fact. 

I  invite  attention  to  certain  statements. 
Those  who  oppose  title  II  rely  in  large 
part  upon  two  articles — one  entitled  "In- 
terrogations in  New  Haven:  the  Im- 
pact of. Miranda."  published  in  the  Yije 
Law  Journal  of  July  1967.  and  Mirand*. 
in  Pittsburgh,  a  Statistical  Study."  pub- 
lished in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  Review  of  October  1967. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  prepared  an 
analysis  of  these  two  articles,  wliich 
analysis  shows  that  they  do  not  prove 
the  things  which  the  opponents  of  title 
II  assert  that  they  prove. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
ilEcoRD  at  this  point  the  analysis  of  the 
two  articles. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opponents  of  Title  II  of  the  crime  bill 
have  leaned  heavily  on  two  Law  Review 
articles  purporting  to  show  that  the  Miranda 
decision  has  not  really  hurt  law  enforcement. 
These  articles  are  ■■Interrot;ations  in  New 
Haven:  The  Impact  of  Miranda."  Yale  Law 
Journal.  July  1967.  and  'Miranda  in  Pitts- 
burgh— a  Statistical  Study."  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Law  Review.  October  1967. 

A  careful  study  of  these  two  articles  will 
make  it  quite  apparent  that  the  data  re- 
ported within  the  articles  hardly  support 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  ailthors.  and 
certainly  not  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  articles  by  the  opponents  of  Title  11. 

The  Yale  Study:  The  Yale  authors  con- 
clude. 'Interrogations  play  but  a  secondary 
role  in  solving  the  crimes  of  this  middle- 
sized  city,  both  because  serious  offenses  are 
relatively  infrequent  and  because  the  police 
rarely  arrest  suspects  without  substantial 
evidence."  The  authors  themselves  carefully 
note  that  serious  oifenses  in  New  Haven  are 
relatively  infrequent.  New  Haven's  1960 
population  was  152.048.  14.9  [lercent  non- 
white.  The  interrogations  monitored  by  the 
Yale  researchers  covered  only  11  robberies  in 
the  cases  they  siimpled.  In  1965  New- Haven 
had  only  19  robberies,  the  lowest  by 'far  of 
12  cities  of  comparable  size.  The  next  lowest 
of  the  comparable  cities  was  Tacoma  with 
62  robberies.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  had  78.  Nash- 
ville. Term..  280;  Savannah  155;  Sacramento 
434;  Fresno  189.  So  the  New  Haven  police 
department  simply  does  not  have  the  kind  of 
"crime  in  the  streets"  that  police  in  other 
cities  the  same  size  face,  let  alone  the  acute 
crime  problems  faced  by  the  big  metropolitan 
departments.  And  it  is  precisely  the  armed 
robbery,  the  mugging,  the  yoking  and  rape 
which  are  relatively  rare  in  New  Haven  for 
which  interrogation  is  necessary.  New  Haven 
is  hardly  representative  of  the  crime  problem 
in  cities  where  most  Americans  live  today. 


Moreover,  the  Yale  observers  concluded 
interrogations  were  •'important"  or  "essen- 
tial" In  13  to  18  percent  of  the  cases  they 
observed.  That  Is,  no  other  investigative 
techniques  could  have  solved  the  cases.  (P. 
1584  )  So  under  the  Miranda  rule,  potential- 
ly almost  a  fifth  of  the  cases  could  not  be 
solved  without  police  interrogations.  This, 
in  a  nation  where  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
tlie  crimes  are  "cleared"  in  any  case!  How 
far  are  we  willing  to  part  down  the  police 
capacity  to  clear  crimes?  It  would  seem  that 
Miranda  may  be  the  straw  that  has  broken 
the  camel's  back,  as  later  statistics  may  in- 
dicate. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  Study:  This 
study  shows  that  the  Pittsburgh  detective 
branch  got  confessions  in  58.6  percent  of  its 
homicide  cases  before  Miranda,  only  31.3 
percent  after;  in  62.4  percent  of  the  robberies 
before.   36  7   percent   after.   Before   Miranda, 

61.2  percent  of  the  robbery  suspects  con- 
fessed; 28.9  percent  after;  homicide  suspects. 

59.3  percent  before.  31.6  percent  after.  The 
proportion  of  suspects  making  stitements 
dropped  about  half  (from  48.5  percent  to 
27.1  percent)  In  homicide,  robbery,  burglary, 
auto  thclt  and  rape. 

The  two  law  professors  judged  confessions 
necessary  in  20  percent  of  the  homicide  cases 
they  studied.  20  percent  of  the  robberies.  21 
percent  of  the  burglaries,  16  percent  of  the 
auto  thefts,  and  23  percent  of  the  rapes 
I  p. 15> . 

In  Pittsburgh  In  the  18  months  before 
Miranda,  the  detective  bureau  was  clearing 
robberies  at  a  rate  of  45.1  percent;  after 
Miranda  in  the  first  13  months  that  rate  fell 
to  30.3  percent,  a  reduction  of  fully  one 
third  In  the  proportion  of  cases  the  police 
were  able  to  clear.  The  detective  bureau  was 
clearing  45.1  percent  of  the  robbery  cases 
before  Miranda,  only  30.8  percent  after.  Thus, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  detective  bureau  was 
slaslied  about  one  third! 

In  view  ot  these  statistics,  how  can  anyone 
conclude  that  the  Miranda  decision  has  not 
harmed  law  enforcement.  partictUarly  in  the 
violent  crlrrtes  that  make  it  unsafe  to  walk 
the  streets  of  America's  cities? 

•  *  •  •  • 

Look  what  has  happened  nationally  to 
police  effectiveness  in  solving  reported 
felonies.  Historically  the  clearance  rate  had 
held  about  steady  until  1961  when  the  Su- 
preme Cotu-t  handed  down  its  Mapp  ruling, 
applying  the  artificially  strict  federal  ex- 
clusionary rule  to  the  police  in  cases  of 
search  and  seizure  of  evidence.  Then  a  grad- 
ual decline  in  clearance  rates  began;  and 
after  the  June  1966  Miranda  ruling,  the 
decline  sharply  accelerated. 

For  example,  let  us  compare  the  six  months 
of  January-June  1967  against  the  January- 
June  1966  period,  the  last  half-year  before 
the  Miranda  decision.  In  the  post-Miranda 
period,  the  police  rate  of  success  in  solving 
serious  crimes  dropped  i^harply.  ten  percent. 
We  might  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  this 
impact  on  law  eaiforcement  by  considering 
the  outcry  that  would  result  if  the  entire 
nation's  police  forces  were  reduced  by  ten 
percent  in  one  fell  swoop. 

Murder  clearances  went  down  4.5  percent, 
rapes  3.6  percent,  robbery  10.4  percent,  bur- 
glaries 12.1  percent,  larceny  7.1  percent,  auto 
theft  12.3-  percent. 

No  4oubt  other  causes  played  some  role  in 
these  decreases  in  police  effectiveness.  In  the 
first  l5ine  months  of  1967.  robberies  increased 
28  percent.  No  doubt  the  police  had  a  great 
deal  rnore  work  to  do.  without  commensurate 
manpower  increases.  But  how  much  of  this 
increase  in  robberies  can  be  attributed  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  the  police  powerless?  In 
any  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  burden  of 
proof  would  rest  heavily  upon  those  who 
contend  tViat  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
have  hot  had  any  detrimental  impact  on  law 
enforcement!    % 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
summarize  very  briefly  some  of  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  when  it 
considered  this  proposed  legislation. 

Aaron  Koota,  the  district  attorney  for 
Kings  County.  N.Y..  said  that  prior  to 
Miranda  10  percent  of  suspects  involved 
in  serious  crimes  declined  to  make  state- 
ments  or  confessions.  He  said  that  alter 
the  Miranda  decision  was  handed  down 
the  number  of  suspects  who  refused  to 
make  statements  increased  from  10  to  41 
percent.  His  statement  is  based  on  ac- 
curate records  kept  by  him  or  his  office. 

Charles  E.  Moylan,  Jr..  State's  attorney 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  said: 

We  used  to  get  confessions  In  20  or  25 
percent  of  our  cases,  and  now  we  are  getting 
them  in  2  percent  of  our  cases.  The  confes- 
sion, as  a  law  enforcement  Instrument,  has 
been  virtually  eliminated. 

Frank  S.  Hogan,  New  York  County 
district  attorney,  reported  that  in  the 
6  months,  prior  to  Miranda  49  percent  of 
the  nonhomicide.  felony  defendants  in 
New  York  County  made  incriminating 
statements  while  in  the  6  months  after 
the  Miranda  case  only  35  percent  gave 
incriminating  statements. 

Arlen  N.  Specter,  district  attorney. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  said  that  since  Esco- 
bedo  and  Miranda,  statements  from  sus- 
pects arrested  for  serious  crimes  have 
fallen  by  49  percent. 

The  district  attorneys  around  the 
Nation  feel  so  strongly  about  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  Miranda  case  on  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  that 
their  association,  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association,  endorsed  subsec- 
tions 3501  and  3502  that  deal  with  the 
Miranda  case. 

The  district  attorneys  of  this  Nation 
are  the  men  who  daily  face  the  grim 
realities  of  our  rising  crime  rates.  They 
know  law  and  order  is  being  undermined 
by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
they  know  far  better  than  the  misty 
idealists  who  clamor  for  more  and  more 
restrictions  being  placed  on  our  police. 

These  new  rulings  are  handed  dov.n 
out  of  a  misguided  and  unnecessary  com- 
passion for  the  accused.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate these  new  rules  seem  to  think 
that  society  needs  no  protection  from 
criminals  but  that  criminals  need  pro- 
tection from  law-enforcement  officers. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  .society  and 
the  victims  of  crime  are  just  as  much 
entitled  to  justice  as  the  accused:  and 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  some  com- 
passion is  due  the  victim  who  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  tongueless  silence  of  the 
dreamless  dust,  to  the  widow  whose  hus- 
band was  murdered,  and  to  the  children 
of  the  victim,  who  oftentimes  are  denied 
adequate  education  because  of  the  slay- 
ing of  their  father. 

As  I  liave  stated  before,  enough  has 
been  done  by  these  decisions  for  those 
who  murder,  rape,  and  rob.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  do  something  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  murdered,  raped,  or 
robbed. 

I  have  spent  a  major  part  of  my  life 
in  the  administration  of  justice  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  as  a  trial  judge,  and  as  an  appel- 
late judge.  While  I  was  engaged  in  prac- 
ticing law,  I  devoted  my  efforts  to  a  vei-y 


considerable  degree  to  the  defense  of 
men  charged  with  crime.  I  have  never 
held  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney. 
As  a  result  of  my  experience  as  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  representing  the  accused, 
■md  my  experience  as  a  trial  judge,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment these  new  decisions,  which  are 
based  upon  a  distrust  of  the  character  of 
law-enforcement  officers,  and  on  a  dis- 
trust of  the  veracity  of  human  beings  as 
witnesses,  have  no  substantial  factual 
foundation. 

Most  law-enforcement  officers  are 
honorable  gentlemen,  who  are  just  as 
much  dedicated  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  when  they  become  witnesses 
in  court  testify  truthfully. 

Mr  President,  I  v.'ish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who 
ever  lived  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Judge  Learned  Hand,  while  sitting 
as  district  judge  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Garsson,  291  Federal  Re- 
porter 646.  This  opinion  says  some  things 
which  need  to  be  said.  He  was  discussing 
the  application  of  the  accused  to  compel 
the  prosecution  to  reveal  to  hira  the  en- 
tire case  of  the  prosecution.  He  said: 

Finally,  the  defendants,  recognizing  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  quashal  by  the 
scraps  of  evidence  accessible,  move   for  in- 
spection of  the  grand  jury's  minutes.  I  am  no 
more  disposed  to  grant  it  than  I  was  in  1909. 
U.S.  v.  Violon  (C.  C.)   173  Fed.  501.  It  Is  said 
to  lie  in  discretion,  and  perhaps  it  does,  but 
no  judge  of  this  court  has  granted  It,  and  I 
hope  none  ever  will.  Under  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure   the    accused    has    every    i.aviuitage. 
While  the  prosecution  is  held  rigidly  to  the 
ch.^.rge,  he  need  not  disclose  the  barest  out- 
line of'his  defense.  He  is  immune  from  ques- 
tion or  comment  on  his  silence;   he  cannot 
be   convicted   when    there   is    the    least   fair 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  any  one  of  the  twelve. 
Why  In  addiUon  he  should  in  advance  have 
the  whole  evidence  against  him  to  pick  over 
Mt  his  leisure,  and  make  his  defense,  fairly  or 
ijuUy,  I  have  never  been  able   to  see.  No 
doubt  grand  juries  err  and  indictments  are 
calamities  to  honest  men,  but  we  must  work 
with  human  beings  and  we  can  correct  such 
errors  only  at  too  large  a  price- 


Here  is  the  passage  to  which  I  should 
ijarticularly  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate: 

Our  dangers  do  not  lie  In  too  little  tender- 
ness to  the  accased.  Our  procedure  has  been 
always  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  innocent 
man  convicted.  It  is  an  unreal  dream.  What 
v.e  need  to  fear  is  the  archaic  formalism  and 
the  watery  sentiment  that  obstructs,  delays, 
and  defeats  the  prosecution  of  crime. 

That  is  the  statement  of  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  one  of  the  most  experienced  men 
v.ho  ever  occupied  judicial  office  in  this 
country. 

Letmercpsat  it: 

Our  dangers  do  not  lie  in  too  little  tender- 
ness to  the  accvucd.  Our  procedure  has  been 
rlways  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Innocent 
r.-.an"  convicted.  It  Is  an  unreal  dream.  What 
we  need  to  fear  is  the  archaic  formalism  and 
the  watery  sentiment  that  obstructs,  delays, 
and  defeats  the  prosecution  of  crime. 

Our  countiy  has  erected,  without  such 
artificial  and  unrealistic  rules  as  those 
expounded   in   Mallory,   Escobedo,    Mi- 


randa, and  Wade,  a  system  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  charges  which  makes  it  as 
certain  as  is  humanly  possible  that  no 
innocent  man  will  ever  be  convicted. 

Under  our  system,  every  person  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  of  the  charge 
against  him  until  the  truth  of  the 
charge  has  been  isrovcd  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  to  12  jurors.  The  ac- 
cused has  the  right  to  remain  silent.  He 
can  Ustify  or  refrain  from  testifying,  at 
his  election.  His  failure  to  testify  c?-n- 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  comment  by 
the  rrosccuting  attorney  or  by  the  judge. 
He  has  the  right  to  confront  tlie  wit- 
nesses a-^ainst  him,  and  to  cross-examine 
them  in  person  or  through  liis  attorney. 

H-  has  the  right  to  c.-:mpuisory  process, 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  to 
t-stifv  in  his  behalf.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  as  long  as  one  of  the  12  jurors  has 
a  fair  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be 
convicted.  . 

Aft-r  he  is  convicted,  he  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  highest  court  in  the  Stats 
having  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Ins  ca.se : 
and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  if  he  claims  lie  Uas  bten 
denied  any  right  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, or  under  any  act  of  Congress, 
or  under  any  treaty  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  rre-idcnt,  I  liavo  already  pointed 
out  that  tire  National  Di^arict  Attomcys 
Association  has  recently  adopted  a  res- 
olution endorsing  certain  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tl-'cre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion "was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION   2:    MCCLELLAN    AMtNDMKNTS 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  District 
^ttorneys  Association  in  convention  assem- 
b'ed  hereby  endorses  amendments  offered  by 
united' States  Senator  John  McClcllan  to  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  (S.  917) 

as  foUovv-s: 

1  An  amendment  authorizing  wire-tap- 
ping and  elecuonic  interception  of  commu- 
nication pursuant  to  court  order. 

2  An  amendment  making  voluntariness 
the'  test  for  admissibility  of  any  statement, 
admission  or  confession. 

3  An  amendment  restricting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
review  certain  decisions  of  estate  supreme 
courts. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  now 
proceed  to  another  provision  of  title  II. 
which  is  incorix)ratcd  in  section  702.  on 
page  47  of  the  bill  and  which  reads  as 
follows : 


The  judgment  of  a  court  of  a  State  upon 
a  plea  or  verdict  of  guilty  in  a  criminal  action 
shall  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  all  ques- 
tions of  law  or  fact  which  were  determined, 
or    which    could   have    been   determined,    m 
that  action  until  such  judgment  is  reversed, 
vacated,  or  modified  by  a  court  having  juris- 
diction to  review  by  appeal  or  certiorari  such 
iudgment;    and  neither  the  Supreme  Court 
nor  anv  inferior  court  ordained  and  estab- 
lished bv  Congress  under  article  HI  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  reverse,  vacate,  or  modify  any 
such  iudgment  of  a  State  court  except  upon 
appeal    from,   or   writ   of   certiorari   granted 
to  review,  a  determination  made  with  respect 
to  su^h   judgment   upon  review  thereof  by 
the  highest  court  of  that  State  having  juris- 
diction to  review  such  judgment. 


Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
Imd  declared  this  morning  that  this  pro- 
vision would  deny  n  man  tried  in  a  State 
court  the  benefit  of  his  rights  under  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

With  all  due  respect  to  him.  I  assert 
my  good  friend  is  in  error. 

This  provi.sion  would  secure  to  every 
man  the  right  to  raise  any  point  in  his 
defense  which  may  arise  under  cither 
Federal  or  State  law.  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  hirhcst  appcDate  court  of  his 
State  having  juri.sdiction  cf  his  c;\.so.  i.nd 
then  to  secure  a  review  by  the  Suprema 
Cuurt  of  the  United  Slates,  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Slates  finds 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  denied  any  right  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  Con.stitution  of  Ih.e 
United  States,  under  any  net  of  Con- 
gress, or  under  any  treaty  of  tne  United 
States.  . 

My  friend  from  Maryland  also  inti- 
mated that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Well. 
I  am  moved  to  offer  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  chief  justices  of  the  State 
courts  of  this  countiy.  by  formal  resolu- 
tion on  one  or  more  occasions,  liave  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  to  pass  a  statute  of 
this  character.  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  loetition  Congress  to  enact  an  un- 
constitutional law. 

In  a  few  moments,  I  shall  ask  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Jackson  in  the  case 
of  Brown  v.  AUcn.  which  is  reported  in 
344  U.S.  at  443. 

On  page  539  of  that  decision.  Justice 
Jackson  sets  forth  in  his  concurring 
opinion  a  footnote  which  incorporates  in 
full  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts 
of  the  States  in  1952,  and  which  makes 
this  pl(^a  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  That  It  Is 
the  considered  view  of  the  Chief  Justices  or 
the  States  of  the  Union,  In  conference  duly 
assembled,  that  orderly  Federal  procedure 
under  our  dual  svstem  of  Government  should 
roqulre  that  a  final  Judgment  oi  a  .-.tatc  s 
hlphcst  court  be  subject  to  review  or  re- 
versal only  by  the  Supreme  Court  o.  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  making  that  request  of  the 
Congress,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  States  of  this  Union  set  forth 
certain  whereases,  in  which  they  pointed 
out  how  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  relation  to  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  to  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  detention  of  per.sons  held  under 
the  judgments  of  State  court,s  were 
bringing  about  chaos  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  these  rulings 
many  States,  such  as  my  own  State  ot 
North  Carolina,  have  had  to  set  up  v  ;iat 
are  called  postconviction  proceedings,  i 
mi"ht  ':tate  as  an  absolute  truth  that 
where  these  postconviction  proceedings 
are  authorized  by  State  law,  we  have  a 
system  under  which  in  the  original  trial 
the  court  tries  the  accused,  and  in  the 
postconuction  proceeding  the  accused 
tries  the  court. 

These  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  absolutely  nullified  the  words  of  tne 
statute  civing  the  court  jurisdiction  to 
issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  inquire  in- 
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to  the  legality  of  the  detention  of  State 
prisoners. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI 
has  left  the  floor,  because  he  and  I  had  a 
little  colloquy  about  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  this  morning.  I  find  lie  and  I  are 
in  substantial  disagreement  with  respect 
:o  many  aspects  of  the  question.  So  I 
want  to  summon  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  my  side  on  this  one 
occasion. 

In  England  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  originally  used  solely  to  inquire  into 
the  legality  of  the  detention  of  the  ap- 
plicant by  an  executive  officer  or  private 
citizen.  It  did  not  lie  originally  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  detention  of  any 
ijer-son  held  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of 
any  court. 

As  time  pa.ssed.  however,  it  was  modi- 
fied and  it  was  permitted  to  issue  to 
mquire  into  the  legality  of  the  detention 
of  a  person  under  the  order  of  the  court. 
provided.it  was  alleged  and  shown  that 
tli£  judement  of  the  court  was  void  in 
that  the  court  either  had  no  jurisdiction 
of  the  person  of  the  applicant  or  no  ju- 
risdiction of  the  case  in  which  the  appli- 
cant had  been  tried.  It  did  not  lie  to 
inquire  into  whether  or  not  errors  of  law 
had  been  committed  by  the  trial  court- 
which  had  sentenced  the  applicant.  In 
other  words,  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
u.sed  as  a  substitute  for  an  appeal. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  no 
common  law.  All  of  its  laws  must  be 
found  either  in  the  Constitution  or  in  an 
act  of  Congress  or  in  a  treaty  made  by  it. 
So.  as  a  result,  much  of  the  talk  about 
what  the  common  law  permitted  in  Eng- 
land or  in  the  States  is  not  germane  to 
our  subject. 

I  pointeC,  out  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  except  for  the  limited  original  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  an  inferior  Federal 
court  has  any  jurisdiction  other  than 
that  vested  .n  it  by  Congress  which  mtist 
confine  any  jurisdiction  granted  by  it  to 
one  of  the  cases  or  controversies  named 
in  article  III. 

I  mentioned  the  faci  that  originally 
habeas  corpus  would  lie  only  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  detention  of  a 
person  held  under  the  order  of  a  court 
where  the  order  was  void  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  appli- 
cant or  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
tried. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
this  point.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held,  in  Bergemann  v. 
Becker  (157  United  States  655  >  :  re  Fred- 
crich  1149  U.S.  70,  Ex  parte  Carll  a06 
U.S.  521',  and  Ex  parte  Parks  '93  U.S. 
18  >.  that  the  well-settled  rule  that  the 
only  ground  on  which  any  court  without 
some  special  statute  authorizing  it  will 
give  relief  on  habeas  corpus  to  a  prisoner 
under  conviction  and  sentence  of  another 
court  is  the  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
latter  over  the  person  or  the  cause  applies 
to  habeas  corpus  proceedings  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

So  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  its  own  deci- 
sions, apart  from  special  statutes,  has 
no  power  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  deten- 


tion of  the  applicant  under  sentence  of 
any  court  unless  the  court  which  imposed 
the  sentence  lacked  jurisdiction  of  the 
person  of  the  applicant  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  tried. 

I  stated  this  morning  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that 
the  Federal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  by 
way  of  habeas  corpus  in  respect  to  the 
detention  of  prisoners  under  State  judg- 
ments prior  to  1867.  This  was  true  be- 
cause Congress  did  not  so  provide,  and 
the  Federal  district  courts— or  circuit 
courts,  as  they  were  then  called — had 
no  jiiri.sdicticn  except  that  conferred 
upon  them  by  Congress. 

The  first  act  of  Consrcss  having  any 
relation  to  this  subject  was  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789. 1  am  reading  a  passage  from 
25  American  Jurisprudence,  Habeas 
Corpus.  Section  112,  at  pages  226  and 
227: 

Under  the  Judiciary  .'ict  of  1789.  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  the  judges 
of  the  District  Courts,  had  power  to  grant 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  commitment;  but 
this  extended  in  no  case  to  i)risoners  in  jail, 
tinless  they  were  in  custody  by  color  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  had  been 
committed    for    trial    before    some    court    of 
the  United  States,  or  unless  It  was  necessary 
to  bring  them   into  court  to  testify.  Under 
that  act.  no  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  ad 
testificandum,  cotild  be  issued  in  the  case  of 
a  prisoner  in  jail  under  commitment  by  a 
court  or  magistrate  of  a  stat«.  The  law  re- 
mained  in   this   condition    until   the   events 
connected    with    the    nullification    proceed- 
ings in  South  Carolina,  by  which  officers  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  collecting  the 
revenue  and  performing  other  duties  in  that 
state  were,  for  that  reason,  subjected  by  the 
laws  of  South  Carolina  to  imprisonment.  At 
that  time,  the  power  of  the  United  States 
courts  was  extended  to  all  cases  of  prisoners 
in  jail  or  confinement,  where  committed  or 
confined  on  or  by  any  authority  or  law  for 
any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  In  pur- 
suance of  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  order,  process,  or  decree  of  any  judge 
or  court  thereof.  In  1842  there  was  another 
extension  of  pKJwer.  whereby  the  writ  could 
be  Issued  where  the  prisoner,  being  a  subject 
or  citizen  of  a  foreign  state  and  domiciled 
thereiil,  was  committed  or  confined   under 
or  by   any   authority   or   law  of   the   United 
States  or  of  any  one  of  them,  for  or  on  ac- 
count   of    any    act    done    or    omitted    under 
any  alleged  right,  title,  authority,  prtvilege, 
protection,  or  exemption  set  up  or  claimed 
under  the  commission,  order,  or  sanction  of 
any  foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  validity 
and  effect  whereof  depend  upon  the  law  of 
nations  or  under  color  thereof. 

Outside  of  that.  Federal  trial  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  to  in- 
quire into  the  lesjality  of  the  detention 
of  any  State  prisoners  by  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  prior  to  1867. 

Surely,  that  would  have  been  uncon- 
stitutional, too,  if  the  Constitution  had 
not  provided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  depends  upon  acts  of 
Congress. 

Among  the  greatest  judges,  greatest 
legal  scholars,  and  most  knowledgeable 
men  in  constitutional  law  who  have  ever 
adorned  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  present  justices  of 
that  court.  Justice  John  Marshall  Har- 
lan. In  a  recent  case,  the  Fay  case  372 
U.S.  391,  he  outlined  the  history  of  the 


use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cohdus  by  Fed- 
eral district  judges.  For  the  infonnatioii 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  a  copy  of  his  opinion — which  is  a 
dissenting  opinion — be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin:o;i 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[October    t«rm.    19621 
Harlan.  J..  Dissenting 

Mr.  Ji'STicE  Harlan,  whom  Mr.  Jusute 
Clark  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  Join,  di.s- 
senting. 

This  decision,  both  in  its  abrupt  bre.k 
with  the  past  and  in  its  consequences  1.  .r 
the  future,  is  one  of  the  mo.st  di-squieting 
that  the  Court  has  rendered  In  a  long  time. 

Section  2241  of  the  Judicial  Code.  28  U.S.C. 
s  2241.  entitled  "Power  to  grant  writ,"  which 
Is  part  of  the  federal  habeas  corpus  statutp. 
provides  among  other  things: 

•(c)  The  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
extend  to  a  prisoner  unless — 

«  «  •  •  • 

"(3)  He  is  in  custody  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the 
United  St.ates," 

I  dissent  from  the  Court's  opinion  and 
judgment  lor  the  rea.son  that  the  federal 
courts  have  no  power,  statutory  or  consti- 
tutional, to  release  the  respondent  Noia  from 
state  detention.  This  is  because  his  custody 
by  New  York  does  not  violate  any  federal 
riKht.  since  it  is  pursuant  to  a  conviction 
whose  validity  rests  upon  an  adequate  and 
independent  state  ground  which  the  federal 
courts  are  required  to  respect. 

A  full  exposition  of  the  matter  is  necessary, 
and  I  believe  it  will  justify  the  statement 
that  in  what  it  does  today  the  Court  has 
turned  its  back  on  history  and  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  foundations  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. 

I.  departure  from  history 

The  history  of  federal  habeas  corpus  juris- 
diction. I  believe,  leaves  no  doubt  that  to- 
day's decision  constitutes  a  square  rejection 
of  long-accepted  principles  governing  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Great  Writ.' 

Habeas  corpus  ad  subjicienciJtm  is  today, 
as  it  has  always  been,  a  fundamental  safe- 
guard against  unlawful  custody.  The  im- 
portance of  this  prerogative  writ,  requiring 
the  body  of  a  person  restrained  of  liberty  to 
be  brought  before  the  court  so  that  the  law- 
fulness of  the  restraint  may  be  determined, 
was  recognized  in  the  Constitution.-  and  the 
first  Judiciary  Act  gave  the  federal  courts 
authority  to  issue  the  WTit  "agreeable  to  the 
principles  and  usages  of  law."  '  Although  the 
wording  of  earlier  statutory  provisions  has 
been  changed,  the  basic  question  before  the 
court  to  which  the  writ  is  addressed  has  al- 
ways been  the  same:  in  the  language  of  the 
present  statute,  on  the  books  since  1867,  is 
the  detention  complained  of  "in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States"?  Supra,  p.  448. 

Detention  can  occur  in  many  contexts,  and 
in  eacli  the  scope  of  judicial  inquiry  will 
differ.  Thus  a  child  may  be  detained  by  a 
parent,  an  alien  excluded  by  an  immigration 


■  For  a  broad  range  of  views,  see  the  ana- 
lytical discussions  of  the  development  of 
federal  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  in  Hart, 
Foreword.  73  Harv.  L.  Rev.  84;  Reitz,  Federal 
Habeas  Corpus:  Impact  of  an  Abortive  State 
Proceeding.  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1315;  Brennan, 
Federi^l  Habeas  Corpus  and  State  Prisoners: 
An  Exercise  in  Federalism.  7  Utah  L.  Rev. 
423;  and  Bator.  Finality  in  Criminal  Law  and 
Federal  Habeas  Corpus  for  State  Prisoners, 
76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  441. 

-  U.  S.  Const..  Art.  I.  5  9,  cl.  2. 

'Section  14  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
c.  20,  1  SUt.  73,  81-82. 


official,  or  a  citizen  arrested  by  a  policeman 
and  held  without  being  brought  to  a  inagis- 
tiate  But  the  cu.stody  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned  is  that  resulting  from  a  judg- 
ment of  criminal  conviction  and  sentence 
bv  a  court  of  law.  And  the  question  before 
us  is  tlie  circumstances  imder  which  that 
custody  may  be  held  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  commands  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
What  does  history  show? 

1  pre-lOlS  period. — The  formative  stage  oi 
the  development  of  habeas  corpus  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  1915.  the 
^^'r  in  which  Frank  v.  MaiiguJii.  237  U.S.  309, 
Was  decided.  During  this  period  the  federal 
courts,  on  applications  for  habeas  corpus 
complaining  of  detention  pursuant  to  a  judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  sentence,  purported 
to  examine  only  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  sen- 
tencing tribunal.  In  the  leading  case  of  Ex 
parte  Waikins.  3  Pet.  193,  the  Court  stated: 
"An  imprisonment  under  a  judgment  can- 
not be  unlawful,  unless  that  Judgment  be 
an  absolute  nullity;  and  it  is  not  a  nullity 
if  the  court  has  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject,  although  it  should  be  erroneous." 
3  Pet,  at  203. 

Many  subsequent  deci-slons,  dealing  with 
both  state  and  federal  prisoners,  and  Involv- 
ing both  original  applications  to  this  Court 
for  habeas  corpus  and  review  of  lower  court 
decisions,  reaffirmed  the  limitation  of  the 
writ  to  consideration  of  the  sentencing 
court's  Jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the 
defendant  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
suit  E.  g..  Ex  parte  Parks.  93  U.S.  18:  Andreics 
V  Swartz.  156  U.S.  272;  In  re  Belt.  159  U.S. 
95;  in  re  Moran.  203  U.S.  96. 

The  concept  of  iurisdiction.  however,  was 
subjected  to  considerable  strain  during  this 
period,  and  the  strain  was  not  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  until   the  latter  part  of   the  last 
centurv    federal   criminal   convictions   were 
not    generally    reviewable    by    the    Supreme 
Court.'  The  expansion   of   the   definition   of 
jurisdiction  occurred  primarily  In  two  classes 
of  cases:    (1)    those  in  which  the  conviction 
was  for  violation  of  an  allegedly  unconstitu- 
tional statute,  and    (2)    those  in  which   the 
Court    viewed    the    detention    as    l)ased    on 
home  claimed  illegality  in  the  sentence  im- 
posed, as  distinguished  from  the  Judgment  of 
conviction.  An  example  of  the  former  is  Ex 
parte   Siebold.    100    U.S.    371.    in    which    the 
Court  considered  on  its  merits  the  claim  that 
the  acts  under  which  the  indictments  were 
found  were  unconstitutional,  reasoning  that 
"|a|n  tmconstiUitional   law   Is  void,   and   is 
as  no  law,"   and  therefore   "if   the  laws   are 
unconstitutional  nnd  void,  the  Circuit  Court 
acquired  no  i.irisdiction  of  the  causes."  100 
US    at  37G-377;  An  example  of  the  latter  is 
Ex  parte  Langc.  18  Wall.  163.  in  which  this 
Court  held  that  if  a  valid  sentence  had  been 
carried  out.  and  if  the  governing  statute  per- 
mitted   only    one    .sentence,    the    sentencing 
judge  lacked  jurisdiction  to  impose  further 
punishment: 

"IWlhen  the  pri.soner  ...  by  reason  of  a 
valid  judgment,  had  fully  suflered  one  of 
the  alternative  punishments  to  which  alone 
the  law  subjected  him,  the  power  of  the 
court  to  punish  further  was  gone.  '  18  Wall., 
.:t  17G.- 


It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Con- 
gress, in  1867,  first  made  habeas  corptis  avail- 
able by  statute  to  prisoners  held  under  state 
authority.  Act  of  February  5.  1867,  c.  28,  6  1, 
14  Stat.  385.  In  this  1867  Act  the  Court  now 
seems  to  find  justification  for  todays  deci- 
sion, relying  on  the  statement  of  one  of  lt« 
proponents  that  the  bill  was  "coextensive 
with  all  the  powers  that  can  be  conferred" 
on  the  courts  and  judges  of  the  UnltiKl 
States.  Cong.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Hess. 
4151.  But  neither  the  stiUute  Itself,  its  legis- 
lative history,  nor  its  subsequent  interpreta- 
tion lends  any  support  to  the  view  that 
habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  since  1867  has 
been  exercisable  whether  or  not  the  state 
detention  complained  of  rested  on  decision 
of  a  federal  question. 

First,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  Act— which  spoke  of  the  availability  of 
the  writ  to  prisoners  "restrained  of  .  .  .  lib- 
erty in  violation  of  the  constitution  .  .  ."— 
to  suggest  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
nature  of  Uie  writ  as  applied  to  one  held  pur- 
suant to  a  Judgment  of  conviction.  The  lan- 
guiige  was  that  typlCiiUy  employed  in  habeas 
corpus  cases,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
not  believed  that  a  person  so  held  was  re- 
strained In  violation  of  law  If  the  sentencing 
court  had  personal  and  subject  matter  juris- 
diction. Rather,  the  change  accomplished  by 
the  language  of  the  Act  related  to  the  classes 
of  prisoners  (in  particular,  state  as  well  as 
federal)  for  whom  the  writ  would  be 
available. 

.SccoTirf.  what  little  legislative  history  there 
is  does  not  suggest  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  writ.  The  extremely  brief  debates  in- 
dicated only  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
what  the  Act  would  accomplish,  coupled  with 
an  effort  by  the  proponents  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  was  to  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  the  writ  to  persons  not  then 
covered;  there  was  no  Indication  of  any  in- 
tent to  alter  Us  substantive  scope."  Thus,  less 
than  20  years  after  enactment,  a  congres- 
sional committee  could  say  of  the  1867  Act 
that  it  was  not  "contomplatcd  by  its  framers 
or  .  .  .  properly  .  .  .  construed  to  authorize 
the  overthrow  "of  the  final  Judgments  of  the 
State  courts  of  general  Jurisdiction,  by  the 
Inferior  Federal  Judges  ...'"' 

Third,  cases  decided  under  the  Act  during 
this  period  made  it  clear  that  the  Court  did 
not  regard  the  Act  as  changing  the  character 
of  the  writ.  In  considering  the  lawfulness  of 
the  detention  of  state  prisoners,  the  Court 
continued  to  confine  itself  to  questions  it 
regarded  as  "Jurisdictional."  See.  eg..  In  re 
Rahrer.  140  U.S.  545;  Harkradcr  v.  Wadley. 
172  U.S.  148;  Pettibone  v.  Nichols.  203  U.S. 
192,  And  the  Court  repeatedly  held  that 
habeas  corpus  was  not  available  to  a  state 
prisoner  to  consider  errors,  even  constitu- 
tional cri-ors.  that  did  not  po  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion cf  the  sentencing  court.  E.g..  In  rr  Wood. 
140  U.S.  278;  Andrews  v.  Swartz.  156  U.S.  272; 
Dcrgcmann  v.  Backer.  157  U.S.  655. 

At  the  same  time,  in  dealing  with  applica- 
tions by  Slate  prisoners  the  Court  developed 
the  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of  state  remedies, 
a  doctrine  now  embodied  In  28  U.S.C.  ,  2254. 
In  Ex  parte  Royall.  117  U.S  241.  the  prisoner 
had  brought  federal  hrtaeas  corpus  .'.ceklng 
releasi;  from  his  detention  pending  a  state 


•  The  statutory  development  relating  to  re- 
view of  criminal  eases  by  the  Supreme  Court 
is  discussed  in  Bator,  supra,  note  1.  at  473, 
n.  75. 

See  also,  e.  g..  Ex  parte  Jackson.  96  U.S. 
727;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  G51;  /•fi)i- 
vcsota  V.  Brvndage,  180  U.S.  499. 

•  See  also.  c.  g..  Ex  parte  Wilson.  114  U.S. 
417;  In  re  Snoic,  120  U.S.  274:  In  rr  Bonner, 
151  U.  S.  242.  Compare  Ex  parte  Vigelow.  113 
U.  S.  328. 

In  addition,  there  were  a  few  cases  during 
this  period  in  which  the  Court  rejected 
claims  made  In  habeas  corpus,  apparently  on 
their  merits,  without  clearly  limiting  itself 
to  questions  of  "Jurisdiction."  See  In  re  Con- 


rrr;-^  137  U.  S.  G24;  Felt.i  v.  Murphy.  201  U.  S. 
123.  Sse  also  Bator,  supra,  note  1.  at  484. 
These  cases  were  infrequent,  hov/cver,  and 
must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rules  held  to  be  applicable  In  this  forma- 
tive period. 

•  The  remarks  of  Congressman  Lawrence 
quoted  by  the  majority,  ante.  p.  417.  were  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  by  Congressman 
LeBlond  that  the  bill  would  not  cover  cer- 
tain civilians  in  military  custody.  Cong. 
Globe.  39th  Cong,  1st  Sess.  4151.  See  also 
id.,  at  42'29. 

^  H.  R.  Rep.  No.  730,  48th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5 
(1884). 


prosecution,    and    alleging   that    the   st;itute 
under   which   he   was   to   be   tried   was  void 
under   the   Contract   Clause     The   pourr   of 
the  federal  court  to  act  In  this  case.  If  the 
allegations   could   be   established,   wivs   clear 
since    under    accepted    principles    the    State 
would   have  lacked   "juri.sdiction"   to  (ietaln 
the    prisoner.   But   tlie   Court   ()l).sprved    that 
'  the  question   of  constitulioniilUy   would   lie 
open  Ui  the  prisoner  at  his  state  trl.al  and. 
absent  anv  showing   of   urgency,  considera- 
tions   of    comity    lOUiLseled    the    exercise    of 
discretion  to  withhold  the  writ  at  this  early 
stage.    In    sub.sequcnt    decisions,    the    Court 
continued   to   insist   that  state   remedies   be 
exhausted,  even  when  the  applicant  alleged 
a   lack    of   jurisdiction   In   sUite    authorities 
which.    If    true,    would    have    enabled    the 
federal  court  to  act  on  the  application  im- 
mediatelv.  E.  G..  Ex  parte  Fonda.   117   V  K. 
■,](i:  Cook  V.  Ilait.  146  U.S.  183;  New  York  v 
Eno.  155  U.S.  89.  As  stated  In  Cook  v    Hart. 
146  U.S..  at  195,  "The  party  charged  natres  no 
defect    of   jurisdiction    by    .submitting    to    a 
trial  of  his  case  upon  the  merits  .  .      Should 
|hls|    rights   be   denied,   his   remedy   in 
the  Federal  court  will  remain  unimpaired" 
(Emphasis    added.)    The    <iuestion    whetho.- 
the  Constitution  deprived  the  Stale  of  ;i/ris- 
diction.  in  other  words,  would  remain  open 
under   tradlUonal   doctrine,   on  collateral   as 
well  as  direct  altick. 

mere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  limited  scope 
of  habeas  corpus  during  this  formative  pe- 
riod, and  of  the  consistent  efforts  to  confina 
the  writ  to  questions  of  jurisdiction   But  thi- 
cardinal  point  for  present  purposes  is  that 
in  no  case  was  it  held,  or  even  suggested, 
that   habeas   corpus   would    be   available    to 
consider    any    claims    by    a     prisoner    held 
pursuant  to  a   state  court  Judgment  whose 
validity   rested   on   an   adequate    nonfedcnil 
ground.    Indeed,    so    long    ;is    the    writ    was 
confined    to   claims   by   state   prisoners   that 
the    State    was    constitutionally    precluded 
from  exercising  its  Jurisdiction  In  the   par- 
ticular case,   it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
decision  to  detain  in  such  cases  resting  on 
an   adequate   state   ground.   Even   when    the 
concept  of  Jurisdiction  was  expanded,  as  in 
Ex  parte  Siebold.  100  US.  371,  and  other  deci- 
sions, the  matters  open  on  habeas  were  still 
limited  to  those  which  were  believed  to  have 
deprived   the   .sentencing   court  of   all   com- 
petence  to  act,   and   which    therefore   could 
always  be  raised   on  coUaK-ral   attick    It  i-> 
for  this  reason  that  the  Itoyall  line  of     ex- 
haustion" cases,  relied  on  so  heavily  Ijy  the 
Court,  has  no  real  bearing  on   the  problem 
before  us.  For  those  cases  dralt  only  v^ilh  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  take  action  which, 
if  the  allegations  of  lack  of  state  jurisdiction 
were  upheld,  it  would  have  had  power  to  take 
eltlier  before  or  alter  state  consideration.  '1  ho 
i.ssue    here,    on    the    other    hand,    is   one    of 
power,   and   wholly   different   considerations 
are  involved. 

in  those  few  insuinccs  duiing  ihi.^  carJy 
period  when  the  C>jurt  discu  sed  i.ii'.Btlons  !l- 
did  not  regard  i.s  Jurlsdi'  i:onal,  it  Lccasion- 
ally  went  so  far  as  to  Mip:;cnt  that  .i  coiifti- 
tutionnl  claim  could  not  be  raised  on  habc.s 
even  If  the  state  decision  vi  detain  resteil  t-'i 
an  inadequate  state  ground— that  the  only 
a\eiiue  of  relief  was  <lirc-L  levifw.  linii  in 
Andrews  V.  Suartz.  156  t  .S.  :.72,  where  ihe 
claim  made  on  Icucrnl  habeas  was  lh=  ."vs- 
tcmatic  exclusion  .of  Tioaroes  irom  a  .stiU; 
jury,  the  Court  held  it  "a  sufficient  i.nsv.or 
to  this  tontonUon'ihat  tho  .stato  i  oun  h:id 
jurisdiction  both  of  the  offence  charged  and 
of  the  accused."  Id.,  at  276.  It  continued: 
'  Kven  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  st.ii.e  court 
improperlv  denied  to  the  accused  .  .  .  the 
right  to  show  by  proof  that  persons  of  his 
race  were  arbitrarily  excluflod  ...  it  v.oulc' 
not  follow  that  the  court  lost  jurlrdittion  ci 
the  case  within  the  meaning  of  the  well- 
established  rule  that  a  prisoner  under  con- 
viction and  sentence  of  another  court  v.ill 
not  be  discharged  on  littbeas  corpus  unless 
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the  court  that  passed  the  sentence  was  so 
far  without  Jurisdiction  that  Us  proceedings 
must  be  regarded  as  void."  Ibid. 

2.  1915-1953  period.— The  next  stage  of  de- 
velopment may  be  described  as  beginning  in 
1915   with   Frank   v.   Mangum.   237   U.S.   309. 
and  ending  la  1953  with  Brown  v.  Allen.  344 
US   443.  In  Frank,  the  prisoner  had  claimed 
before  the  state  courts  that  the  proceedings 
in  which  he  had  been  convicted  for  murder 
had  been  dominated  by  a  mob.  and  the  St^ite 
Supreme  Court,  after  consideration  not  only 
of  the  record  but  of  extensive  affidavits,  had 
concluded    that    mob   domination    had    not 
been  established."  Frank  then  sought  federal 
habeas,   and   this  Court  affirmed   the  denial 
of  relief.  But  in  doing  so  the  Coiu-t  recog- 
iilzed  that  Frank's  allegation  of  mob  domina- 
tion ralsetl  a  constitutional  riuestlon  which 
he  was  entitled  to  have  considered  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal  uncoerced  by  popular  pres- 
sures.  Such  -corrective   process"   had   been 
afforded  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, and  since  Frank  had  received  "notice, 
and    a    hearing,    or    an    opportunity    to    be 
heard"  on  his  constitutional  claims  (237  US  . 
at  326>,  his  detention  was  not  in  violation  of 
federal  law  and  habeas  corpus  would  not  lie. 
It  is  clear  that  a  new  dimension  was  added 
to  habeas  corpus  in  this  c;ise.  for  in  addition 
to  questions  previously  thought  of  as  "Juris- 
dictional."   the   federal   courts  were  now  to 
consider    whether    the    applicant   had    been 
given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  raise  his 
constitutional  claims  before  the  state  courts. 
And   if   no  such   opportunity   had   been   af- 
forded in  the  state  courts,  the  federal  claim 
would  be  heard  on  its  merits.  Tlie  Court  thus 
rejected  the  views  expressed   in  Andrcvrs  v. 
Swartz.  .lupra.  p.  455.  by  holding,  in  effect, 
that  a  constitutional  claim  could  be  heard 
on   habeas  if   the  State's   refusal   to  give  it 
proper    consideration    rested    on    an    inade- 
quate state  ground.  But  habeas  woirtd  not  lie 
to   reconsider  constitutional   cuicstions  that 
had  fc>een  fairly  determined.  And  a  fortiori  it 
would  not  lie  to  consider  a  question  when 
the  state  court's  refusal  to  do  .so  rest^ed  on 
an  adequate  and  independent  state  ground. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  section  of  the  opinion  relating  to  Frank's 
separate  constitutional  claim  that  his  Invol- 
initary   absence  from  the  courtroom  at  the 
time    the    verdict    was   rendered   Invalidated 
the  conviction.  Frank  had  failed  to  raise  this 
point  In  his  motion  for  a  new  trial:  that  state 
court  held   that   it  liad  been  'waived";    and 
this  Court  decided  that  the  state  rule  barring 
assertion  of  the  point  after  failure  to  raise 
it  In  a  motion  for  new  trial  was  reasonable 
and   did   not   violate  due  process.-    Clearly, 
the   significance   of    the   Court's   ruling   was 
that  as   to  this  constitutional  claim,  what- 
ever its  merits  if  the  point  had  been  properly 
preserved,  there  was  an  adequrae  nonfederal 
ground  for  the  detention. 

In  no  case  prior  to  Broun  v.  .A.llcn.  I  sub- 
mit, was  there  any  substantial  modiflcation 
*or  ^he  concepts  articulated  in  the  Frank  de- 
cision. In  .Voore  V.  Dcnipsey.  261  U.S.  86.  this 
Court  did  require  a  hearing  on  federal  habeas 
of  a  claim  similar  to  that  in  Frank,  of  mob 
dominiition  of  the  trial,  even  though  the 
state  appellate  court  had  purported  to  pass 
on  the  claim,  btit  only  by  refusing  tJ  "as- 
sume that  the  trial  was  an  empty  cere- 
mony." '■  The  decision  of  this  Court  is  suffi- 
ciently ambiguous  that  it  seems  to  have 
mean?  all  things  to  all  men.--  Bnt  I  suggest 


that  the  decision  cannot  be  taken  to  have 
overruled  Frank:  It  did  not  purport  to  do  so. 
and  Indeed  it  was  Joined  by  two  Justices  who 
had  Joined  In  the  Frank  opinion.  Rather, 
what  the  Court  appears  to  have  held  was 
that  the  state  appellate  court's  perfunctory 
treatment  of  the  question  of  mob  domina- 
tion, ionounting  to  nothing  more  than  reli- 
ance on  the  presumptive  validity  of  the  trial, 
was  not  In  fact  acceptable  corrective  process 
and  federal  habeas  w6uld  therefore  lie  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  claim.  Until  today, 
the  Court  has  consistently  so  Interpreted  the 
opinion,  .Ts  In  Ex  parte  Hawk.  321  U.S.  114. 
118.  where  Moore  was  cited  as  an  example  of 
a  case  in  which  "the  remedy  afforded  by 
stJite  law  proves  in  practice  unavailable  or 
seriously  inadequate."  See  also  Jentiings  v. 
;//inoi5.  342  U.S.  104.  111. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  basis  In  the  Moore 
opinion,  whatever  It  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
mean,  for  concluding  that  the  Court  required 
consideration  on  federal  habeas  of  a  ques- 
tion which  the  state  court  had  had  an  ade- 
quate state  ground  for  refusing  to  consider. 
The  claim  of  mob  domination  icns  consid- 
ered, although  apparently  inadequately,  by 
the  state  court,  and  it  was  only  on  this 
premise  that  the  claim  was  reqiured  to  be 
heard  on  habeas. 

Subsequent  decisions  Involving  state  pris- 
oners continued  to  indicate  that  the  control- 
ling question  on  federal  habeas — apart  from 
matters  going  to  lack  of  state  Jurisdiction  In 
light  of  federal  law — was  whether  or  not  the 
State  had  afforded  adequate  opportunity  to 
raise  the  federal  claim.  If  not.  the  federal 
claim  could  be  considered  on  its  merits.  See. 
eg..  Mooney  v.  Holohan.  294  U.S.  103:  White 
V.  Ragen.  324  U.S.  760;  Woods  v  Niers- 
theimer.  328  U.S.  211:  cf.  Jennings  v.  Illinois, 
342  U.S.  104.'^ 

A  development  paralleling  that  in  Frank 
V.  Manginn  took  place  during  this  period  with 
regard  to  federal  prisoners.  The  writ  remained 
unavailable  to  consider  questions  that  w°re 
or  could  have  been  raised  in  the  original  pro- 
ceedings, cr  on  direct  appeal,  see  Sunal  v. 
Large.  332  U.S.  174.  but  it  vas  employed  to 
permit  consideration  of  constitutional  ques- 


Fra?ik  v.  State.  1-U  Ga.  243,  i2S0-281,  80 
S.  E.  1016.  1032-1033. 

'  See  237  U.  S..  at  343.  The  dissenting  opin- 
io:!. 237  U.  S..  at  343.  346.  did  not  t  ike  i<sue 
v-ith  this  holding,  but  rather  focused  on  the 
ailcgations  of  mob  domination. 

^^  Hicks  V.  State.  143  Ark.  158,  162,  220 
S.  W.  303,  310. 

'Compare  Hart,  supra,  note  1.  at  105: 
Reitz.  supra,  note  1.  at  1328-1329;  Bator. 
supra,  note  1.  at  488-491. 


•  It  has  been  suggested  that  language  in 
such  cases  as  Wliitc  v.  Kagen.  324  U.S,  760. 
765.  and  Hou.<;e  v.  Mayo.  324  U.S.  42,  43.  sup- 
ports the  result  reached  today  by  Indicating 
that  federal  habeas  will  lie  when  an  adequate 
state  ground  bars  direct  review  by  this  Court. 
See  Brennan.  supra,  note  1.  at  431—132.  n.  51; 
Reitz.  supra,  note  1.  at  1350-1360.  But  these 
cises  do  not  stand  for  this  proposition.  In 
each  of  them  the  state  court  appeared 
to  ha\e  denied  that  the  particular  post- 
conviction remedy  sought  was  available 
to  redress  a  claim  of  federal  right  that 
could  not  have  been  adequately  assert- 
ed in  the  original  trial.  In  each  of  them,  it 
romr.ined  possible  that  other  state  ren.edies 
intght  be  open,  in  which  event  it  seemed 
cle.ir  thr.t  the  particular  denial  of  relief 
r-3sted  on  an  adequate  state  ground.  But  If 
it  V  as  subsequently  determined — either  by 
further  attempts  to  obt.iin  state  relief  or  by 
proof  In  a  Federal  District  Court — that  no 
state  remedies  of  any  kind  were  ever  avail- 
able in  the  state  courts,  then  federal  habeas 
would  lie.  For.  "it  Is  not  simply  a  question 
of  state  procedure."  and  there  is  no  truly 
adeqtiate  state  ground,  "when  a  state  court 
of  last  resort  closes  the  doer  to  any  consid- 
eration of  a  claim  of  denial  of  a  federal  right." 
Young  v.  nagen.  337  U.S.  235.  238;  cf.  Ward 
v.  Loic  Coumu.  253  U.S.  17;  General  Oil  Co. 
v.  Cratn,  209  U.S.  211.  In  other  words,  the 
proposition  that  cases  such  as  White  v.  Ragen 
do  stand  for  Is  that  this  Court  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  Judicial  administration,  accept 
what  appears  on  its  face  to  be  an  adequate 
state  ground  because  the  Federal  District 
Court  remains  open  for  more  intensive  con- 
sideration of  the  petitioner's  claim  of  Inade- 
quacy. Cf .  23  U.S.C.  §  2241  (b) . 


tions  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ad- 
equately presented  to  the  courts.  E.g.,  John- 
son V.  Zerbst.  304  U.S.  458:  Wa/A:cr  v.  John- 
ston. 312  U.S.  275;  Waley  v.  Johnston.  316  U.S. 
101.  This  limited  scope  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
its  statutory  substitute  28  U.S.C.  §  2255,  in 
relation  to  federal  prisoners  may  have  sur- 
vived Brown  V.  Allni  and  may  still  survive 
today.  See,  eg.,  Franano  v.  United  States, 
303  F.  2d  470,  cert,  denied.  371  U.S.  865.  Com- 
pare Jordan  v.  United  States.  352  U.S.  904. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  prior  to  Broun  v. 
AUcn.  habeas  corpus  would  not  lie  for  a  pris- 
oner who  was  in  custody  pursuant  to  a  slate 
Judgment  of  conviction  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Juridictlon  if  he  had  been  aiven  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  obtain  full  and  f.iir 
consideration  of  his  federal  claim  in  the  state 
courts.  Clearly,  under  this  approach,  a  de- 
tention was  not  in  violation  of  federal  hiw 
If  the  validity  of  the  state  conviction  on 
which  that  detention  was  based  rested  ca 
an  adequate  nonfederal  ground. 

3.  Post-1053,  Brown  v.  Allen,  pcn'orf.— In 
1053.  this  Court  rendered  its  landmark  deci- 
sions in  Brown  v.  Allen.  344  U.S.  443.  and 
Daniels  v.  Allen,  reported  therewith.  344  U.S.. 
at  482-487."  Both  cases  Involved  applications 
for  federal  habeas  corpus  by  prisoners  who 
were  awaiting  execution  pursuant  to  slate 
convictions.  In  both  coses,  the  constitutional 
contentions  made  were  that  the  trial  court 
had  erred  In  ruling  confessions  admissible 
and  In  overruling  motions  to  quash  the  in- 
dictment on  the  basis  of  alleged  discrimina- 
tion In  the  selection  of  Jurors. 

In  Broivn.  these  contentions  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  highest  covirt  of  the  State,  on 
direct  appeal  from  the  conviction,  and  had 
been  rejected  bv  that  court  on  the  merits. 
State  V.  Brown,  233  N.  C.  202.  63  S.  E.  2d  99. 
after  which  this  Court  had  denied  certiorari, 
341  U.S.  043,  At  this  point,  the  Court  held. 
Brown  w.is  entitled  to  full  reconsideration  cf 
these  constitutional  claims,  with  a  hearin?; 
if  appropriate.  In  an  application  to  a  Federal 
District  Court  for  habeas  corpus. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  decision  substan- 
tially expanded  the  scope  of  inquiry  on  an 
application  for  federal  habeas  corpus.'-'  Frank 
v.  Mangum  and  Moore  v.  Dempsey  had  de- 
nied that  the  federal  courts  in  habeas  cor- 
pus sat  to  determine  whether  errors  of  law. 
even  conslitutional  law.  had  been  made  in 
the  original  trial  and  appellate  proceedings. 
Under  the  decision  in  Brown,  if  a  petitioner 
could  show  that  the  validity  of  a  state  deci- 
sion to  detain  rested  on  a  determination  of 
a  constitutional  claim,  and  if  he  alleged  that 
determination  to  be  erroneous,  the  federal 
court  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  satisfy 
itself  of  the  correctness  of  the  state  decision. 
But  what  if  the  validity  of  the  state  deci- 
sion to  detain  rested  not  on  the  determina- 
tion of  a  federal  claim  but  r.ither  on  an  ade- 
quate non-federal  ground  which  would  have 
barred  direct  review  by  this  Court?  That  w.".s 
the  question  in  Daniels.  The  attorney  for  t!io 
petitioners  in  that  case  had  failed  to  mail  the 
appeal  p.ipers  on  the  last  day  for  filing,  and 
although  he  delivered  t'lem  bv  hand  the  next 
day.  the  State  Supreme  Court  refused  ti 
entertaiit  the  appeal,  ruling  that  it  had  not 
been  filed  on  time.  This  ruling,  this  Cour: 
held,  b.irred  federal  habeas  corpus  consider- 
ation of  the  claims  that  the  state  appellat-; 
court  had  refused  to  consider.  Language  in 
Mr.  Justice  Reed's  opinion  for  the  Court  ap- 
peared to  support  the  result  alternatively  in 


'  A  third  case.  Sp?l!cr  v.  Allen,  was  also 
reported  at  the  same  time  but  was  not  slg- 
nlfic.intly  different,  for  present  purposes, 
from  Brown  v.  AlleJi. 

'"■  Brown  V.  Mississippi.  297  U.S.  278.  cited 
by  the  Court,  ante,  p.  414,  arose  on  cirect 
review  of  a  state  ccnviction,  and  did  lot  sug- 
gest that  a  claim  of  a  coerced  coiifeEsion, 
once  determined  by  the  state  courts,  could 
be  redetermined  on  federal  habeas. 


terms  of  waiver,"  ffdlure  to  exhaust  state 
remedies.-  and  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
state  ground.-'  But  while  the  explanation  may 
have  been  ambiguous,  the  result  was  clear: 
habeas  corpus  would  not  lie  for  a  prisoner 
u-ho  was  detained  pursuant  to  a  slate  Judg- 
Tnent  which,  in  tl-e  view  of  the  '"•''Jonty  1» 
Daniels,  rested  on  a  reasonable  application 
of  the  State's  own  procedural  requirements. 
Moreover,  the  Issue  was  plainly  viev^ed  as 
one  of  authority,  not  of  discretion.  344  U.b.. 

''\  do  not  pause  to  reconsider  here  tlie  ques- 
tion whether  the  state  ground  in  Darnels  was 
an  adequate  one:  persuivsive  arguments  can 
be  made  that  It  was  not.  The  Important  point 
for  present  purposes  Is  thai  the  approach 
in  Daniels  was  whoUv  consistent  with  estab- 
lished principles  in  the  field  of  habeas  corpus 
jurisdiction.  The  problem,  however,  had  been 
brought  into  sharper  focus  by  the  result  In 
Broicn.  Once  it  is  made  clear  that  the  oues- 
tions  open  on  federal  habeas  extend  to  such 
matters  as  the  admisslbilily  of  confessions,  or 
of  other  evidence,  the  possibility  that  inquiry 
may  be  precluded  by  the  existence  of  a  slate 
ground  adequate  to  support  the  Judgment  Is 
substantially  increased. 

Issues    similar    to   those    in    Daniels    next 
came  before  the  Court  in  Inin  v.  Dowd.  359 
US    394    In  that  case,  the  slate  courts  de- 
cision affirming  Irvin's  conviction  for  mur- 
der was  ambiguous  and  It  could  have  been 
interpreted  to  rest  on  a  state  ground  even 
though  Irvin's  federal  constitutional  claims 
were  considered.  Irvin  v.  State.  236  Ind.  384, 
139    NE     2d    898:    see    also    the    dissenting 
opinion  of  this  writer  In  Irvin  v.  Doicd.  supra 
412    This  court.  In  reversing  a  dismissal  of 
an  '  application    for    federal    habeas    corpus 
concluded  that  the  state  court  decision  had 
rested   on   determination   of   Irvin's    federal 
claims     and    held    that    those   claims   could 
therefore   be   considered   on   federal   habeas. 
The  majority  appeared  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem  as   one' of   exhaustion,"   but   the   basic 
determination    was    that    the    state    court 
judgment,  pursuant  to  which  Irvin  was  de- 
tained, did  not  rest  on  an  application  of  tlie 
Slate's  procedural  rules. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  case.  There 
can  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  today's  hold- 
ing—that federal  habeas  will  lie  despite  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  and  Independent 
nonfederal  ground  for  the  Judgment  pur- 
suant to  which  the  applicant  is  detained— 
Is  wholly  unprecedented.  Indeed,  it  consti- 
tutes a  direct  rejection  of  authority  that  Is 
squarely  to  the  contrary.  That  the  result  now 
reached  Is  a  novel  one  does  not.  of  course, 
mean  that  It  Is  necessarily  Incorrect  or  un- 
wise But  a  decision  which  finds  virtually  no 
support  in  more  than  a  century  of  this 
Court's  experience  should  certainly  be  sub- 
ject to  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

II.     CONSTITUTIONAL     B.\RRIER 

The  true  significance  of  today's  decision  can 
perhaps    best    be    laid    bare    in    terms    oi    a 


hypothetical  case  presenting  questions  of 
the  powers  of  this  Court  on  direct  review, 
and  of  a  Federal   District  Court  on  habeas 


'■See  344  U.S.,  at  486.  See  also  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter's  separate  opinion.  344  U.S.,  at 

488.  503.  .,  ^, 

n  "A  failure  to  use  a  state's  available  rcm- 
edv  in  the  absence  of  some  interference  or 
incapacity  .  .  .  bars  federal  habeas  corpus. 
The  statute  requires  that  the  applicant  ex- 
haust available  stale  remedies.  To  show  that 
the  time  has  passed  for  appeal  Is  not  enough 
to  empower  the  Federal  District  Court  to 
issue  the  writ   "  344  U.S.,  at  487. 

'-"I'WIhere  the  state  action  was  based  on 
an  adequate  state  ground,  no  further  exami- 
nation is  required,  unless  no  state  remedy 
for  the  deprivation  of  federal  constitutional 
rights  ever  existed."  344  U.S..  at  458. 

"Analysis  of  the  problem  In  terms  of  ex- 
haustion of  remedies  no  longer  available  has 
been  severely  criticized.  Hart,  supra,  note  1. 
at  112-114  This  "exhaustion"  approach  Is 
today  quite  properly  interred.  Ante.  pp.  434- 
435. 


corpus.  . 

1   On  direct  rcvicu'.- Assume  that  a  man  is 
indicted,  and  held  for  trial  in  a  state  court 
bv    a    grand    jury    from   which   members   of 
his  race  have  been  systematically  excluded. 
Assume  further  that  the  Slate  requires  any 
objection   to   the  composition  of  the  grand 
tui-y  to  be  raised  prior  to  the  verdict,  that 
no  "such  objection  Is  made,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant seeks  to  raise  the  point  for  the  first 
time  on  appeal  from  his  conviction.  11   the 
state  appellate  court  refuses  to  consider  the 
claim  because  11  was  raised  too  late,  and  11 
certiorari  is  sought  and  granted,  the  initial 
question  before  this  Court  will  be  whether 
there  was  an  adequate  state  ground  for  the 
judgment  below.  If  the  petitioner  was  repre- 
sented by  counsel  not  shown  to  be  incom- 
petent   and  it  the  necessary  Information  to 
make   tlie   objection   i.s   not   shown   to   have 
been  unavailable  at  the  time  of  trail,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Judgment  of  conviction  will 
tiand    despite   the  fact  the  Indictment  w.as 
obtained  In  violation  of  the  petitioners  con- 
stitutional rights.-  _ 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  rule  mat  an 
adequate  and  independent  stale  ground  of 
decision  bars  Supreme  Court  review  of  that 
decislon-a  rule  which,  of  course,  is  as 
applicable  u.  procedural  as  to  substantive 
grounds?  In  Murdock  v.  Memphis.  '20  Wall. 
590  632-636,  It  was  concluded  that  under 
the  governing  statute  ( i )  the  Court  did  not 
have  Jurisdiction,  on  review  of  a  state  de- 
cision, to  examine  and  decide  "questions  not 
of  a  Federal  character,  "  id.,  at  633,  and  (ii) 
an  erroneous  decision  of  a  federal  question 
by  a  state  court  could  not  warrant  reversal 
ii  there  were: 

"any  other  matter  or  issue  adjudged  by  the 
State  court,  which  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
maintain  the  judgment  of  that  court,  not- 
vilh-.tandlng  the  error  in  deciding  the  issue 
raised  bv  the  Federal  question."  Id.,  at  636. 

But  as  the  Court  In  Murdock  so  strongly 
implied,  and  as  emphasized  in  subsequent 
decisions,  the  adequate  state  ground  rule 
has  roots  far  deeper  than  the  statutes  gov- 
erning cur  Jurisdiction,  and  rests  on  funda- 
mentals that  touch  this  Court's  habeas  cor- 
pus jurisdiction  equally  with  Us  direct  re- 
viewing power.  An  examination  of  the  alter- 
natives that  might  conceivably  be  followed 
will  I  submit,  confirm  that  the  rule  is  one 
of  constitutional  dimensions  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  division  of  Judicial  powers  in 
a  federal  system. 

one  alternative  to  the  present  rule  would 
be  for  the  Court  to  review  and  decide  any 
federal  questions  in  the  case,  even  11  the 
determination  of  nonfederal  questions  were 
adequate  to  sustain  the  judgment  below,  and 
then  to  send  the  case  back  to  the  slate  court 
for  further  consideration.  But  it  needs  no 
extended  analysis  to  demonstrate  that  such 
action  would  exceed  this  Court's  powers 
under  Article  III.  As  slated  in  Herb  v  Pit- 
i-iiirn.G'24U.S.  117.126: 

■lOlur  power  is  to  correct  wrong  judg- 
ments, not  to  revise  opinions.  We  are  not 
permitted  to  render  an  advisory  opinion,  and 
if  the  same  Judgment  would  be  rendered  by 
the  state  court  after  we  corrected  its  views 
of  federal  laws,  our  review  could  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  an  advisory  opinion.' 

Another  alternalive.  which  would  avoid  the 
problem  of  advisory  opinions,  would  be  to 
take  the  entire  case  and  to  review  on  the 
merits  the  state  court's  decision  of  every 
question  in  It.  For  example.  In  our  hypo- 
thetical case  the  Court  might  consider  on  its 
merits  the  question  whether  the  slate  court 
correctly  ruled  that  under  state  law  objec- 
tions to  the  composition  of  the  grand  Jury 
must  be  made  prior  to  the  verdict. 


To  a  limited  extent,  of  course,  thlb  proce- 
dural ruling  of  the  staU  court  raises  lederu 
as  well  as  state  questions.  It  Is  clear  that  a 
State  may  not  preclude  Supreme  Court  re- 
view   of  "federal    claims    by    dlscriminallnr 
against  or  evading  the  assertion  of  a  li-dera 
right     and    indeed    that    slate     procedura 
grounds    for    refusal    to    consider    a    fcdera 
claim   must  rest  on   a   "fair   or   substantial 
basis  "   ■  Occasionally  this  means  tlial  a  stale 
procedural  rule  which  may  properly  preclude 
the  raising  ol  slate  claims  In  a  st:ae  court 
r.iunol    thwart   review   oi   federal    claims     u 
this  court.-  These  principles  are  Inherent  In 
the   concept   that  a  slate   ground,   to   be  ol 
Mimcieni  breadth  to  support  the  Judmnent, 
must  be  both  "adequate"  and  •independent. 

Bui  determination  of  the  adequacy  and  In- 
dependence of  the  slate  ground.  I  submit, 
marks  the  constitutional  limit  of  our  power 
in  this  sphere.  The  reason  why  this  is  so  was 
perhaps  most  articulately  expressed  «»  a  dil- 
lerent  but  closely  related  cnlext  by  Mj  J"=:; 
lice  Field  in  his  opinion  in  Baltimore  A.-  O  /.. 
CO  V  Baugh.  149  US.  3(38,  401.  He  slated,  in 
-.  p.issage  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Court 
in  the  historic  decision  In  Erie  Ii.  Co.  \. 
Tompkins.  304  U.S.  64.  78-79: 

•ITIhe  constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
recognizes  and  preserves  the  auionomy 
and  independence  ol  the  States-independ- 
ence in  Iheir  legislative  and  independence  lu 
their  judicial  deparlmcnl^.  Supervision  ov<-r 
e  ther  the  legislative  or  the  Judicial  action  ol 
t  le  Slites  is m  no  case  permissible  except  as 
to  matters  by  the  Constitution  specihc.illy 
.'uthorlzed  or  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
Any  interference  with  either,  except  as  thus 
permitted.  Is  an  Invasion  of  the  anthori  y  o. 
ihe  State  and,  to  that  extent,  a  denial  of  li. 
independence  " 

For  this  court  to  go  beyond  the  "C^equacy 
of  the  state  ground  and  to  review  and  dele  - 
mine  the  correctness  of  that  ground  on  Is 
merits  would.  In  our  hypothetical  ^^'^I'^'-J^l 
assume  lull  control  over  a  State's  procedui^es 
for  the  administration  of  Its  own  cnmlna 
ustlce     This    is    and    must    be    beyond    our 
power  If  the  federal  system  is  L.  exist  in  sub- 
.Cce  as  well  as  lorm.  The  right  ol  the  ^m-e 
to  regulate  its  own  procedures  g"^-"nine  t   « 
conduct  of  litigants  In  lis  couru.  and  \xs  In- 
terest   in   supervision    of    those    procedures 
stand  on  the  same  constitutional   plane  a. 
its  right  and  Interest  In  framing     substan- 
lUe  ■  Taws  governing  other  aspects  ol  the  con- 
duct of  those  within  Its  borders. 

There  is  still  a  third  possible  course  this 
Court  might  follow  if  U  were  to  reject  the 
a  equate  state  ground  rule.  The  Act  of  ltt67. 
Which  in  1  extended  the  habeas  corpus 
rrisdiction  to  st.le  prisoners  'leta  ned  in 
vioinion  of  federal  law.  In  ?  2  gave  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  authority,  in  c.res  coming 
rom  the  state  courts,  to  order  execution 
directly  without  remanding  the  ca.e.  14 
Za  385.  386-387.  That  authority,  whica 
h,:s  been  exercised  m  least  once.-'  remalnc. 
unimpaired  through  U^e  modifications  o 
"ppeliate    and    c.riioran    jurisdiction.*    an.l 


=-See  Michel  v.  Louisiana.  350  US.  91. 


Lawrence  v  State  Tax  Commn.  286  US 
o-fi  9R2  See  c  n  Rogers  v.  Alabama.  192  US 
226-  NAACP\-  A'^abama.  3-57  US.  449  See  also 
H^rt  .^td  Wechsler.  The  Federal  Courts  and 
ii-\p  Federal  Svstem.  501 . 

''  see  Laiis  v  Wechsler.  263  US.  22;  ^cu> 
York  central  R  Co.  v.  New  York  d-  Pa.  Ca 
071  US    124:  NAACP  v.  Alabama,  .^upra.  bee 

r.lso  the  discussion  in  ^^:;^l^^\f^'%l^ ^Z'^X 
in  Williams  v.  Georgia.  349  US  375^  3J3^  3.  9^ 
-  In  Tyler  v.  Magwire.  17  Wall.  2a3^  2J3.  the 
court  issued  a  writ  of  possession  ""^  ordered 
ii^marshal  to  e.xecute  it  against  the  state 

^'^^.rhriUceStaTuies  are  collected  and 
set  out  in  full  In  Robertson  and  Kirkham 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uj 
United  States  (Wolf son  and  Kurland  ed. 
1951).  Appendix  A. 
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exists  today*  Acting  pursuant  to  that  au- 
thority in  our  hypothetical  case,  this  Court 
might  grant  certiorah.  "ignore"  the  state 
ground  of  decision,  decide  the  federal  ques- 
tion and.  Instead  of  merely  remanding  the 
case.  Issue  a  writ  requiring  the  petitioner's 
release  from  custody.  By  this  simple  device, 
the  Court,  it  might  be  argued,  would  avoid 
problems  of  advisory  opinions  while  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  consideration  of 
questions  of  state  law. 

But  apart  from  the  unseemliness  of  such 
a  disposition,  it  is  apparent  that  what  the 
Court  would  actually  be  doing  would  be  to 
decide  tlie  state  law  question  sub  stlentio 
and  to  reverse  the  state  court  Judgment  on 
that  question.  For  if  the  petitioner  is  de- 
tained pursuant  uj  the  Judgment,  and  his 
detention  is  to  be  terminated,  that  must 
mean  that  the  state  ground  is  not  adequate 
to  support  the  only  purpose  for  which  the 
Judgment  was  rendered.  The  Judgment,  in 
other  words,  becomes  a  nullity. 

Moreover,  the  future  effect  of  such  a  dis- 
position Is  precisely  the  same  as  a  reversal 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  of  state  law. 
If  noncompliance  with  a  state  rule  requir- 
ing a  particular  constitutional  claim  to  be 
rai&ed  before  verdict  does  not  preclude  con- 
slderauoa„of  the  claim  by  this  Court,  then 
the  rule  is  invalid  in  every  significant  sense, 
since  no  Judgment  based  on  its  application 
can  ever  be  effective. 

In  short,  the  constitutional  Infirmities  of 
such  a  disposition  by  this  Court  are  the 
same  as  those  inherent  in  review  of  the 
state  question  on  its  merits.  The  vice,  how- 
ever, IS  greater  because  the  Court  would,  in 
•  actuality,  be  invalidating  a  state  rule  with- 
out even  purporting  to  consider  it, 

2.  On  habeas  corpus— The  adequate  state 
ground  doctrine  thus  finds  its  source  in 
basif  constitutional  principles,  and  the 
question  before  us  is  whether  this  is  as  true 
in  a  collateral  attack  in  habeas  corpus  as  on 
direct  review.  Assiime.  then,  that  after  dis- 
missal of  the  writ  of  certiorari  in  our  hypo- 
thetical case,  the  prisoner  seelcs  habeas  cor- 
pus in  a  Federal  District  Court,  again  com- 
plaining of  ihe  composition  of  the  grand 
Jur>-  that  ind.cted  him.  Is  that  federal  court 
constitutionally  more  free  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  direct  review  to  "ignore" 
the  adequate  state  ground,  proceed  to  the 
federal  question,  and  order  the  prisoner's 
release? 

The  answer  must  be  that  it  is  not.  Of 
course,  as  the  majority  states,  a  judgment  is 
not  a  "Jurisdictional  prerequisite"  to  a 
habeas  corpus  application,  ante.  p.  430,  but 
that  is  wholly  irrelevant.  The  point  is  that 
if  the  applicant  is  detained  pursuant  to  a 
judgment,  termination  of  the  detention  nec- 
essarily nullifies  the  Judgment.  The  fact  that 
a  District  Court  on  habeas  has  fewer  choices 
than  the  Supreme  Court,  since  it  can  only 
act  on  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  does  not 
alter  the  significance  of  the  exercise  of  its 
power.  In  habeas  as  on  direct  review,  order- 
ing   the    prisoner's    release    invalidates    the 


28  use.  §  2106  authorizes  the  Court  to 
vacate,  .as  well  as  reverse,  affirm  or  modify, 
any  Judgment  lawfully  brought  before  it  for 
review.  28  U.S.C.  §  1651  (a>  provides  that  the 
Court  "may  issue  all  writs  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate "  in  aid  of  its  Jurisdiction.  See  also 
28  use.  5  22411a).  giving  this  Court  specific 
authority  to  Issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
Sifch  writs  are  to  be  executed,  under  28  U.S.C, 
5  672,  by  the  marshal  of  this  Court,  who  is 
authorized  by  28  U.S.C.  §  549.  when  acting 
within  a  State,  to  "exercise  the  same  powers 
which  a  shertfl  of  such  state  may  exercise  in 
executing  the  laws  thereof."  The  power  to 
entei:  Judgment  and.  when  necessary,  to  en- 
force it  by  appropriate  process,  has  been  said 
to  be  inherent  in  the  Court's  appellate  Juris- 
diction. Stanley  v.  Schwalby.  162  U.S.  255. 
279-282,  See  also  Hart  and  Wechsler,  supra, 
note  21,  at  420-421, 


Judgment  of  conviction  and  .•enders  inef- 
fective the  state  rule  relied  upon  to  sustain 
that  Judgment.  Try  as  the  majority  does  to 
turn  habeas  corptis  Into  a  roving  commission 
of  inquiry  Into  every  |>osslble  invasion  of  the 
applicant's  civil  rights  that  may  ever  have 
occurred,  it  cannot  divorce  the  writ  from  a 
judgment  of  conviction  If  that  Judgment  Is 
the  basis  of  the  detention, 

TYius  In  the  present  case  If  this  Court  had 
granted  certiorari  to  review  the  State's  denial 
of  coram  nobis,  had  considered  the  coerced 
confession  claim,  and  had  ordered  Nola's  re- 
lease, the  necessary  effects  of  that  disposition 
would  have  been  ( 1 1  to  set  aside  the  convic- 
tion and  (2)  to  invalidate  application  of  the 
New  Yorlc  rule  requiring  the  claim  to  be 
raised  on  direct  appeal  In  order  to  be  pre- 
served. It  Is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Court  does  exactly  the  same  thing  by 
affirming  the  decision  below  in  this  case.  In 
doing  so,  the  Court  exceeds  its  constitutional 
power  if  in  fact  the  state  ground  relied  upon 
t<5  sustain  the  Judgment  of  conviction  Is  an 
adequate  one.  See  pp.  472-476,  infra.  The 
effect  of  the  approach  adopted  by  the  Court 
is.  indeed,  to  do  away  with  the  adequate 
Slate  ground  rvile  entirely  In  every  state  case, 
involving  a  federal  question.  In  which  deten- 
tion follows  from  a  judgment. 

The  majority  seems  to  recognize  at  least 
some  of  the  consequences  of  its  decision  when 
It  attempts  to  fill  the  void  created  by  aboli- 
tion of  the  adequate  state  ground  rule  in 
state  criminal  cases.  But  the  substitute  it 
has  f.ishloned — that  of  "conscious  waiver" 
or  "deliberate  bypassing"  of  state  proce- 
dures— is.  as  I  shall  next  try  to  show,  wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

ni.    ATTEMPTED    PALLIATIVES 

Apparently  on  the  basis  of  a  doctrine  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  "unclean  hands,"  the  Court 
states  that  a  federal  judge.  In  his  discretion, 
may  deny  relief  on  habeas  corpus  to  one  who 
has  understandingly  and  knowingly  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  state  procedures.  But 
such  a  test.  If  It  Is  meant  to  constitute  a 
limitation  on  Interference  with  state  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice,  falls  far  short 
of  the  mark.  In  fact,  as  explained  and  ap- 
plied In  this  case,  it  amounts  to  no  limitation 
at  all. 

First,  the  Court  explains  that  the  test  is 
one  calling  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  district 
Judge's  discretion,  that  the  judge  may.  in 
other  words,  grant  relief  even  when  a  con- 
scious waiver  has  been  shown,  Tlius  the 
Court  does  not  merely  tell  the  States  that, 
if  they  wish  to  detain  tliose  whom  tiiey  con- 
vict, they  must  revamp  their  entire  systems 
of  criminal  procedures  so  that  no  forfeiture 
may  be  Imposed  in  the  absence  of  deliber- 
ate choice;  the  States  are  also  warned  that 
even  a  deliberate,  explicit.  Intelligent  choice 
not  to  assert  a  constitutional  right  may  not 
precUide  Us  assertion  on  federal  habeas. 

Second,  the  Court  states  I  as  It  must  If  It 
is  to  adhere  to  its  definition)  that  "[a] 
choice  made  by  cotinsel  not  participated  In 
by  the  petitioner  does  not  automatically  bar 
relief."  Ante.  p.  439.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
cases  in  wliich  the  adequacy  of  the  state 
ground  necessarily  turns  on  the  question 
whether  the  defendant  himself  expressly 
and  Intelligently  waived  a  constitutional 
riglit.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  cases 
involving  right  to  cotinsel,  for  the  Court  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  right  cannot  be  fore- 
gone without  deliberate  choice  by  the  de- 
fendant. See  Johnson  v.  Zerbst.  304  U.S.  458; 
Carnley  v.  Cochran.  369  U.S.  506,  But  to  carry 
this  principle  over  in  full  force  to  cases  in 
wlilch  a  defendant  15!  represented  by  counsel 
not  shown  to  be  incompetent  is  to  under- 
mine the  entire  representational  system.  We 
have  manifested  an  ever-Increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  fundamental  importance  of  rep- 
resent.atlon  by  counsel,  see  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
u-right.  ante.  p.  335.  and  yet  today  the  Court 
suggests  that  the  State  may  no  more  have 


a  rule  of-.forfelture  for  one  who  Is  compe- 
tently represented  than  for  one  who  Is  not. 
The  effect  on  state  procedural  rules  may  be 
disastrous. 

Third,  when  it  comes  to  apply  the  "waiver" 
test  In  this  case,  the  Court  then  In  effect 
reads  Its  own  creation  out  of  existence.  Rec- 
ognizing that  Noia  himself  decided  not  to 
appeal,  and  that  he  apparently  made  this 
clioice  after  consultation  with  counsel,  tlie 
Court  states  that  his  decision  was  neverthe- 
less not  a  "waiver."  Since  a  new  trial  might 
have  resulted  in  a  death  sentence.  Noia  was. 
in  the  majority's  view,  confronted  with  a 
"grisly  choice,"  and  he  quite  properly  de- 
clined to  play  "Russian  roulette"  by  appeal- 
ing his  conviction.  Ante.  pp.  439-440, 

Does  the  Court  mean  by  these  colorful 
phrases  that  It  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  State  to  impose  a  heavier  sentence 
in  a  second  trial  for  the  same  offense?  Ap- 
parently not,  since  the  majority  assures  us 
that  there  may  be  some  cases  in  which  a 
risk  of  a  heavier  sentence  must  be  run.  What 
distingtiishes  tills  case,  we  are  told.  Is  that 
the  risk  of  the  death  sentence  on  a  new  trial 
was  substantial  in  view  of  the  trial  Judge's 
statement  that  Nola's  past  record  and  his 
involvement  In  the  crime  almost  led  the 
Judge  to  disregard  the  Jury's  recommenda- 
tion against  a  death  sentence. 

What  the  Court  seems  to  be  saying  in  this 
exercise  in  fine  distinctions  is  that  no  w.iivcr 
of  a  right  can  be  effective  if  some  adverse 
consequence  might  re.asonably  be  expected  to 
follow  from  exercise  of  that  right.  Under  this 
approach,  of  course,  there  could  never  be  a 
binding  waiver,  since  only  an  Incompetent 
would  give  up  a  right  without  any  good 
reason,  and  an  Incompetent  cannot  make  an 
iiitelligent  waiver.  The  Court  wholly  Ignores 
the  question  whether  the  choice  made  by  the 
defendant  is  one  that  the  State  could  con- 
stitutionally require. 

Looked  at  from  any  angle,  the  concept  o:' 
waiver  which  the  Court  has  created  must  be 
found  wanting.  Of  gravest  Importance.  Ir 
carries  this  Court  into  a  sphere  In  which  it 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  context  of  the 
federal  system.  Tlie  true  limitations  on  our 
constitutional  power  are  those  inherent  in 
the  rule  requiring  that  a  Judgment  resting 
on  an  adequate  state  ground  must  be 
respected. 

IV.    ADEQUACY    OF    THE    STATE    CROUND 
HERE    INVOLVED 

It  Is  the  adequacy,  or  fairness,  of  the  state 
ground  that  should  be  the  controlling  ques- 
tion in  this  case.-'  This  controlling  question 
the  Court  does  not  discuss. 

New  York  asserts  that  a  claim  of  the  kind 
involved  here  mu.it  be  raised  on  timely  appeal 
if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  and  contends  that  in 
permitting  an  appeal  it  has  provided  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  claim  to  be 
made.  The  collateral  post-conviction  writ  of 
coram  nobis,  the  State  has  said,  remains  a 
remedy  only  for  the  calling  up  of  f.icts  un- 
known a-t  the  time  of  the  Judgment.  See 
People- V.  Noia,  decided  sub  nom.  People  v. 
Caminito.  3  N.Y.  2d  596,  601,  148  N.E.  2d 
133.  143.  In  other  words,  the  State  claims  that 
it  may  constitutionally  detain  a  man  pur- 
suant to  a  Judgment  of  conviction,  regard- 
less of  any  error  that  may  have  led  to  that 
conviction,  if  the  relevant  facts  were  reason- 
ably available  and  an  appeal  was  not  taken. 

Under  the  circumstances  here — particularly 
the  fact  that  Noia  was  represented  by  counsel 
whose  competence  is  not  challenged— Is  this 


^  In  view  of  the  concession  by  the  State.  I 
assume  in  this  discussion  that  Nola's  confes- 
sion waj.  coerced.  A  confession,  of  course,  may 
be  coerced  and  yet  still  be  a  wholly  reliable 
admission  of  guilt.  See  Rogers  v.  Richmond, 
365  US  534.  Whether  or  not  Noia  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  felony  murder,  and  whether 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  accurate  and 
substantial,  are  matters  irrelevant  to  the 
qtiestion  of  coercion  and  also  irrelevant  here. 


ft  reasonable  ground  for  barring  collateral  as- 
sertion of  the  federal  claim?  Certainly  the 
State  has  a  vital  Interest  In  requiring  that 
appeals  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  facts  known 
^t  the  time,  since  the  first  assertion  of  a  claim 
many  vears  later  might  otherwise  require  re- 
lease long  after  it  was  feasible  to  hold  a  new 
irlal  And  although  in  Daniels  v,  Allen  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  the  State's  re- 
fusal to  entertain  an  appeal  actually  received 
on  time  amounted  to  an  evasion  of  the  fed- 
eral claim,  no  such  argument  can  be  made 
here  since  no  appeal  was  cier  sought. 

Moreover,  we  should  be  slow  to  reject— aa 
an  invalid  barrier  to  the  raising  of  a  federal 
ji^ht>— a  sUte  determination  that  one  forum 
r  ithcr  than  another  must  be  resorted  to 
iSr  the  assertion  of  that  right.  A  far  more 
rigid  restriction  of  federal  forums  was  up- 
held in  Yakus  v.  United  States,  321  U.S.  414, 
In  that  case,  the  Court  sustained  a  federal 
statute  permitting  an  attack  on  the  validity 
of  an  administrative  price  regulation  t.:>  be 
made  only  on  timely  review  of  the  adminis- 
Uative  order,  and  precluding  the  defense  of 
invalidity  In  a  later  criminal  prosecution  tor 
violation  of  the  regulation.  What  tlie  Court 
there  said  bears  repetition  here: 

"No  procedural  principle  is  more  familiar 
to  this  Court  than  that  a  constitutional 
right  may  be  forfeited  in  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  cases  by  the  failure  t»>  make  timely 
assertion  of  the  right  before  a  tribunal 
having  jurisdiction  to  determine  it,"  321  U.S., 
at  444, 

But  is  there  some  special  circumstance 
here  that  operates  to  invalidate  the  non- 
federal ground?  Certainly  It  cannot  be  that 
the  claim  of  a  coerced  confession  Is  of  such 
a  nature  that  a  State  is  constitutionally 
compelled  to  permit  its  assertion  at  any  time 
even  if  It  could  have  been,  but  was  not,  raised 
on  appeal.  Many  federal  decisions  have  held 
that  a  federal  prisoner  held  pursuant  to  a 
federal  conviction  may  not  assert  such  a 
claim  in  collateral  proceedings  when  it  was 
not  but  could  have  been,  asserted  on  appeal. 
Eg',  Davis  v.  United  States.  214  F.  2d  594, 
cert  denied,  353  US,  960;  Smith  v.  United 
States,  88  U.S.  App.  D.C.  80,  187  F.  2d  192, 
cert,  denied,  341  U.S.  927;  see  Hodges  v. 
United  States.  108  US,  App.  DC.  375,  282  F. 
2a  858,  cert,  dismissed,  368  U.S.   139. 

Is  it  then  a  b;isis  for  invalidating  the  non- 
federal ground  that  Nola's  two  codefendants 
;ire  today  free  from  custody  on  facts  which 
Noia  says  are  Identical  to  those  in  his  case? 
Does  the  nonfederal  ground  fall  when  the 
federal  claim  appears  to  have  obvious  merit? 
There  mav  be  some  question  whether  the 
lacts  in  Noia's  case  and  those  in  Bonino's 
and  Caminito's  are  identical,-'  but  a-ssuming 
that  they  are.  I  think  it  evident  that  the 
nonfederal  ground  must  still  stand. 

Again,  there  is  highly  relevant  precedent 
dealing  with   federal   prisoners.   In   Sunal  v. 
Large,  332  U.S.    174,  Sunal  and  Kullck  had 
been  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Selec- 
tive  Service   Act,    and   both   had  sought   to 
r.iise  a  defense  the  court  had  refu.sed  to  con- 
.■=ider.  Both  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment    but    took    no    appeal,    quite 
eMdently    because    such    an    appeal    would 
have  been  to  no  avail   under  the  existing 
;:tate  of  the  law.  Subsequently,  in   another 
rase,  this  Court  held  on  comparable  facts  that 
the  defense  in  question  must  be  permitted. 
Estep  v.   United  States,  327  U.S.   114.  Sunal 
and   Kullck    then   sought    relief    on    hat>eas 
corpus,  and  this  relief  was  denied.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  observed  that  there  had 
been  no  barrier  to  the  perfection  of  appeals 
bv  these  prisoners  and  no  facts  which  were 
not  then  known.  That  an  appeal  may  have 
appeared    futile    at    the    time    (indeed,    far 
more   futile   than   was   the  case   here)    was 
held  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  collateral  re- 
lief. The  present  case,  I  submit,  would  be 


less     troublesome     than     Sunal     even     had 
it  Involved  a  federal  prisoner. 

Surely,  the  state  ground  Is  not  rendered 
Inadequate  because  on  a  new  trial  for  the 
siune  offense,  Noia  might  have  received  the 
death    sentence.    The    State    Is   well    within 
constitutional   limits   in   permitting  such   a 
sentence  to  be  imposed.  Of  particular  rele- 
vance   here    Is    the    decision    In    Larson    v. 
United  Slates,  275  F.  2d  673.  Two  crUnlnal 
defendants  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment   by  a   federal   court.   One   de- 
fendant, Juellch,  had  moved  for  a  continu- 
ance or  a  change  of  venue,  on  the  groiind 
of    community    prejudice,    and    his    motion 
had  been  denied.  Both  defendants  were  con- 
victed;   Juellch   appealed    from    lus   convic- 
tion-   and    the    Court    of    Appeals    reversed. 
Juclwli    V.    United    States.    214    P.    2d    950, 
holding    that    the    constitutional     require- 
ment of   a   fair   trial   had   been  violated   by 
the  refusal  to  grant  a  change  of  venue  or  a 
continuance.    Larson,    the   other    defendiuit, 
had   chosen   not   to   appeal,   apparently   be- 
catise    he    feared    that    the    death    sentence 
might  be  imposed  in  a  new  trial,  but  after 
his  codefendiuit's  success,  he  sought  collat- 
eral relief  under  §  2255.  That  relief  was  de- 
nied by  the  District  Court,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed,  stating: 

"We  do  not  say  .  .  .  that  In  every  instance, 
before  resort  can  be  had  to  Section  2255  there 
must  bo  an  appeal.  We  say  only  that,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  Larson,  taking  a 
calculated  risk,  made  a  free  clioice  not  to 
jeopardize  his  life,  and  he  is  boiuid  by  that 
decision.  ,  .  ,  Whatever  errors  there  were  in 
his  trial  were  known  to  Larson  and  to  his 
counsel— lor  the  same  errors  formed  the  basis 
lor  JucUch's  appeal.  Manifest  justice  to  an 
accused  person  requires  only  that  he  have 
an  opportunity  to  correct  errors  that  may 
have  led  to  an  unfair  trial.  The  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  requires  that  even  a 
criminal  case  some  day  come  to  an  end."  27o 
F.  2d.  at  679-680. 

This  Court  denied  certiorari.  3G3  U.S.  849. 
Decisions  such  as  Sunal  and  Larson  are 
reasoned  expressions  by  the  federal  Judiciary 
of  its  views  on  the  fair  and  proper  adminis- 
tration of  federal  criminal  justice.  We  can- 
not turn  around  and  tell  the  State  of  New 
York  that  it  is  constitutionally  prohibited 
from  being  governed  by  the  same  considera- 
tions. 

I  recogiUze  that  Nola's  predicament  may 
well  be  thought  one  that  strongly  calls  for 
correction.  But  the  proper  course  to  tliat  end 
lies  with  New  York  Governor's  powers  of 
executive  clemency,  not  with  the  federal 
courts.-"  Since  Noia  is  detained  pursuant  to 
a  state  judgment  whose  validity  rests  on  an 
adequate  and  independent  state  ground,  the 
judgment  below  should  be  reversed. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  attention  to  the 
opening  of  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting 
opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
Justice  Clark  and  Justice  Stewart.  He 
said: 

This  decision,  both  in  its  abrupt  break 
with  the  past  and  In  Its  consequences  for 
the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  disquieting 
that  the  Court  has  rendered  In  a  long  time, 

I  expect  to  elucidate  very  bi'iefly  on  the 
matter  which  prompted  that  statement 
from  Justice  Harlan  in  a  moment. 

The  only  authority  a  Federal  district 
court  has  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  hold- 
ing a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to  Uie 
judgment  of  a  State  court  is  found  in  28 
U.S.C.  2254. 1  invite  the  careful  consider- 


■  See  People  v.  Noia,  4  App.  Dlv.  2d  698,  163 
N.Y.S.  2d796. 


^-  At  the  oral  argument  the  State  District 
Aitornev  advised  us  that  his  office  would  sup- 
port an  application  for  clemency  once  the 
case  had  been  disposed  of  in  this  Court. 


ation  of  Senators  to  the  wording  of  that 
statute: 

An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall  not  be 
granted  unless  it  appears  tliat  the  applicant 
has  exhausted  the  remedies  available  in  tlie 
courts  of  the  State,  or  that  there  is  either  an 
absence  of  available  Suite  corrective  process 
or  the  existence  ol  circumstances  rendering 
such  process  ineffective  to  protect  the  rlghu 
of  the  prisoner. 

An  applicant  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
exhausted  the  remedies  available  In  the 
courts  ot  tlie  State,  within  the  meaning  o£ 
this  section.  If  he  has  the  right  under  the 
law  ot  the  State  to  raise,  by  any  available 
jirocedure,  the  question  presented. 

It  Ls  to  be  noted  that  there  are  only  two 
alternative  cases  in  wliich  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  may  issue  in  behalf  of  a 
person  in  custody  piusuant  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  State  court.  Those  cases  are 
as  follows:  It  must  appear,  in  the  first 
alternative,  that  the  applicant  has  ex- 
hausted the  remedies  available  in  the 
coiu-U  of  tlic  State;  or  ii  must  appear,  in 
the  second  alternative,  that  there  is 
either  an  absence  of  available  State 
corrective  pi'ocess,  or  the  existence  of  cir- 
cunistances  rendering  such  process  inef- 
fective to  protect  the  rights  of  the  pris- 
oner. 

I  wish  to  sliow  the  necessity  for  the 
liassage  of  this  provision  of  title  II.  w  hich 
would  make  State  judgments  final  on 
matters  that  have  been  litigated,  unless 
they  are  reversed  on  appeal  either  to  the 
State's  highest  appellate  court  having 
jurisdiction,  or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tlie  United  States,  It  is  very  well  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Townscnd  v.  Sain 
(372  U.S.  293), 

In  that  case,  the  petitioner,  back  in 
1955,  8  years  before  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision,  was  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook 
County,  111,  At  his  trial,  he  objected  to 
the  admission  of  his  confession  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  involuntary.  The  trial 
court  heard  all  of  the  evidence  bearing 
on  this  point  in  the  absence  of  the  jury, 
found  that  the  confession  was  voluntary, 
and  admitted  it  in  evidence. 

After  his  conviction  of  mui'dcr  and  his 
sentence  to  death,  the  petitioner  ap- 
l>ealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
which  gave  full  consideration  to  his  case 
and  affirmed  the  judgment. 

He  then  a.sked  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  gi-ant  certiorari: 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
o''  tlie  United  States  rcfu.sed  to  pi-ant 
certiorari,  thereby  denying  the  petitioner 
a  review  of  the  Illinois  decision. 

The  petitioner  then  went  into  the  State 
court  of  Illinois  in  a  postconviction 
proceeding.  In  that  proceeding,  the 
Illinois  trial  court  reviewed  the  record 
in  the  case  and  found  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  of  what  transpired  at  the  ongmal 
trial  that  the  prisoner  had  been  accorded 
all  of  his  rights  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  for 
that  reason  denied  relief. 

The  petitioner  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  a  second  time 
reviewed  the  case  and  found  that  all  of 
the  rights  of  tlie   petitioner  had  been 
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fully  protected  at  his  original  trial,  and 
it  refused  to  grant  him  relief. 

The  petitioner  then  for  a  second  time 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review 
the  judgment  and  rule  on  the  same  ques- 
tion which  had  already  been  passed  oh 
twice  by  the  trial  court  in  Illinois  and 
'twice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  the  applica- 
tion for  the  writ  and  refused  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  Illinois  court. 

The  petitioner  then  went  into  the  U.S. 
di.strict  court,  and  the  district  court  con- 
sidered the  pleadings  filed  in  the  matter 
and  refused  to  grant  him  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

The  petitioner  then  applied  for  a  third 
time  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  review  his  case  on  an  appeal 
from  the  district  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  then  for  the 
first  time  did  so  and  remanded  the  case 
back  to  the  district  court  with  direction 
that  it  conduct  an  evidential^  hearing 
in  the '  case  and  determine  anew  the 
question  ■  already  twice  decided  in  the 
trial  courts  of  Illinois  and  twice  adjudged 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In  other 
words,  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
U.S.  District  Court  to  try  and  determine 
anew  a  question  already  judicially  de- 
termined four  times. 

I  respectfully  rubmit  that  both  the 
majority  opinion  and  the  minority  opin- 
ion in  the  Townsend  case  make  it  as  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky 
that  all  of  the  applicant's  Federal  rights 
had  been  fairly  and  fully  protected  on 
his  original  trial  in  the  Illinois  trial 
court. 

This  applicant  had  been  convicted  of 
murder,  and  the  authorities  in  Illinois 
had  to  '-,'0  into  court  time  and  time  again 
rr^erely  because  he  made  an  oath  contrary 
t6  everything  which  had  transpired  on 
his  original  trial. 

The  Court  laid  down  this  rule  in  the 
Townsend  case : 

Where  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  the  Federal 
Court  on  habeas  corpus  must  hold  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  if  the  habeas  corpus  npoli- 
cant  did  not  receive  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
In  a  State  court,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  or  in  a  collateral  proceeding. 

Since  the  applicant  has  to  allege  in  his 
application  facts  militating  against  the 
State  court's  hearing,  the  facts  are  vir- 
tually always  in  dispute. 

The  majority  opinion  fui'ther  holds: 
In  all  other  cases  where  the  material  facts 
are  in  dispute,  the  lioldlng  of  such  a  hearing 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  district  judge.  If 
he  concludes  that  the  habeas  applicant  was 
afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing  by  the  State 
court  resulting  In  reliable  findings,  he  may, 
and  ordinarily  should,  accept  the  facts  as 
found  in  the  hearing.  But  he  need  not. 

By  these  words,  the  Court  laid  down  the 
rule  that  even  though  the  record  of  the 
State  court  shows  that  the  applicant  had 
received  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in  the 
State  court  on  his  original  trial,  the 
Federal  district  court  nevertheless  can 
put  the  State  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  litigating  again  the  question  whether 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  appli- 
cants were  protected  in  the  previous 
hearing  or  hearings. 


This  startling  doctrine  appears  on 
page  319: 

So  also,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  convenient  for  the  district  Judge  to 
hold  an  evidentiary  hearing  forthwith  rather 
than  compel  the  production  of  the  record.  It 
is  clear  that  he  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

That  is  a  strange  holding — that  a 
U.S.  district  judge  may  hold  a  hearing 
without  the  record  of  ajoplicant's  convic- 
tion in  the  State  court,  and  make  a  de- 
termination in  the  absence  of  the  record 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  applicant  has  or  has  not  had  a  full 
and  fair  hearing  in  the  State  court  on 
the  Federal  question  which  he  seeks  to 
raise. 

As  I  have  observed,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  it  must  appear  before  the  writ 
can  be  granted  that  the  applicant  has 
exhausted  the  remedies  available  in  the 
courts  of  the  State.  This  provision  for 
a  long  time  prevented  the  chaos  that  now 
exists  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  State  courts  as  a  result  of  writs  of 
hr.beas  corpuc  issued  by  Federal  district 
judges.  Where  it  appeared  that  the  ap- 
plicant had  failed  to  exhaust  his  State 
remedies,  the  district  judge  refused  to 
issue  the  writ  just  as  the  statute  com- 
manded they  should  do. 

However,  those  who  are  so  solicitous 
about  the  accused  were  not  satisfied  with 
that.  So  they  altered  the  statute  by  judi- 
cial fiat  in  the  case  of  Fay  v.  Noia,  which 
is  reported  in  372  U.S.  391. 

In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  changed  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  They  held  that  the  statu- 
tory provision  requiring  an  exhaustion  of 
State  remedies  does  not  refer  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  State  remedies  existing  at 
the  time  the  applicant  was  tried  and 
sentenced,  but  applies  only  to  State 
remedies  which  might  be  available  to 
him  at  the  time  he  applies  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court — an  event  which  may 
not  occur  for  5.  10.  15.  20.  or  more  years. 
As  in  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  State  appellate  courts  are  not  per- 
mitted by  law  to  entertain  appeals  im- 
less  they  are  taken  within  the  time 
limited  by  law  or  rule.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  majority  decision  in  Fay  against 
Noia  no  ^tate  in  the  Union  can  now 
have  any  procedural  rule  governing  ap- 
peals which  is  binding  on  State  prisoners 
when  they  apply  for  habeas  corpus  in 
Federal  district  courts. 

Let  me  read  the  law  as  it  was  an- 
nounced before  that  time.  Prior  to  tlie 
decision  in  Fay  against  Noia,  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  this  statute,  which 
is  evidently  the  interpretation  intended 
by  Congress,  was: 

To  exhaust  the  State  remedies,  it  Is  not 
sufficient  for  a  prisoner  to  present  his  claim 
of  violation  of  his  Federal  rights  to  a  State 
trial  court.  In  the  absence  of  extraordinary 
circumstances,  hio  failure  to  appeal  or  to 
perfect  his  appeal  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  State  law  precludes  his  resort  to  habeas 
corpus  in  a  Federal  court. 

There  was  plainly  the  interpretation 
which  Congress  intended  to  be  placed 
upon  this  statute. 

In  Brown  v.  Allen  *344  U.S.  443*.  Jus- 
tice Reed,  writing  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Court,  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject,  at 
page  486: 


Finally,  federal  courts  may  not  grant 
habeas  corpus  for  those  convicted  by  the 
state  except  pursuant  to  §  2254.  See  note  17. 
supra.  See  also  note  2,  supra.  We  have  In- 
terpreted §  2254  as  not  requiring  repetitious 
applications  to  state  courts  for  collateral  re- 
lief, p.  447,  supra,  but  clearly  the  state's  pro- 
cedure must  be  employed  in  order  to  avoid 
the  use  of  federal  habeas  corpus  as  a  matter 
of  procedural  routine  to  review  state  crimin;il 
rulings.  A  failure  to  use  a  state's  available 
remedy  In  the  ab.sence  of  some  interfprpace 
or  incapacity,  such  as  Is  referred  to  Just  above 
at  notes  32  and  33.  bars  federal  h:ibeas 
corpus.  The  statute  requires  that  the  appli- 
cant exhaust  available  state  remedies.  To 
show  that  the  time  has  passed  for  appeal  u 
not  enough  to  empower  the  Federal  District 
Court  to  issue  the  writ. 

That  was  a  .sound  interpretation  of  the 
statute.  So  the  practical  result  of  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  Fay  case,  which 
was  handed  down  20  years  after  the  ap- 
plicant had  been  tried  and  sentenced  for 
murder,  is  that  an  applicant  can  f.iil 
or  refuse  to  appeal  his  case  to  the  State 
app>ellate  court,  wait  until  the  witnesses 
against  him  have  died  or  otherwise  be- 
come unavailable  and  until  his  right  of 
appeal  ha.s  expired,  and  llien  apply  to 
the  Federal  district  court  to  try  the  same 
question  anew  on  the  theory  that  his 
State  remedies  no  longer  exist. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  wTiting  from  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geislcr.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


OMNIBUS      CRIME      CONTROL     AND 
SAFE     STREETS     ACT     OF     1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I S.  917i  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal .governments  in  reducing  tlie  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  statement 
put  into  the  Record  on  Friday  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  criminal  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  was  oj^posed  to 
title  II  of  this  bill.  It  sounded  like  a  very 
impressive  statement.  So  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  a  man  I  have  known  for 
many  years  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  most  courageous  judges  in 
America.  I  asked  him  why  the  crimiii?! 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
would  be  against  this  title  if  they  really 
thought  that  it  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  crime  ha.s 
increased  by  380  percent. 

He  said : 

I   don't   know.   I'll   call   you  back  after  I 
think  about  it. 

He  called  me  back  and  said: 
Senator,  can't  you  figure  that  one  out?  Do 
you  know  who  is  the  criminal  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association?  Those  are  lawyers 
who  defend  criminals.  Don't  you  realize  that 
if  crime  has  increased  by  400  percent,  their 
income  has  increased  by  400  percent? 


Thev  have  a  vested  interest  In  crime, 
and.  naturally,  they  would  be  in  favor 
of  striking  title  II,  because  they  are  in 
fnvor  of  crime-not  that  they  are  par- 
ttcularly  in  favor  of  all  criminals  going 
f  ee  But  why  should  they  Pive  up  the 
loois  which  liberate  all  the  guilty  crimi- 
nals and  turn  them  loose  on  society? 
They  make  money  out  of  that.  That  is 
their  business. 

NOW.    point    No.    2:    Why    does    the 
American  Bar  Association  take  that  po- 
sition'' Because  they  appoint  Uie  differ- 
ent sections.  You  appoint  the  interna- 
tional law  section,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  know  about  international  law.  and  you 
take  their  judgment.  You  appoint  the 
criminal  section.  They  defend  criminals. 
You  uake  their  judgment  about  crime. 
Naturally,  they  would  have  you  believe 
that  the  crimmal  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  is  aiiainst  crime, 
but  a  closer  look  would  better  icW  you 
vhat  their  i>ocketbooks  are  the  nearest 
objects  to  their  hearts. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

senator,  about  the  American  Lixw  lustl- 
tuw  that  leaves  me  a  little  bit  In  doubt.  Let 
me  ihink  about  that  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
^l  bow  they  come  to  be  in  favor  of  crime. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
mentioning  the  American  Law  Institute. 
I  had  inquiry  made  of  the  Institute  and 
learned  that  it  had  taken  no  action 
whatever  on  this  matter,  but  had  merely 
postponed  consideration  of  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are  a 
number  of  law  schools  that  do  not  want 
a  blessed  thing  done  about  crime.  I  just 
cannot  imderstand  it.  Why  would  any 
law  school  be  in  favor  of  a  400-percent 
increase  in  criminality?  It  does  not  make 

sense 

Well  I  look  down  the  list  and.  fortu- 
nately   it  is  in  alphabetical  order.  I  do 
not  see  Louisiana  State  University  on 
the  list.  It  is  strange  that  Louisiana  State 
University  would  not  be  among  all  this 
distinguished    company.    But    there    is 
Southern  University,   which   is   a   good 
law  school,  a  Negro  law  school,  on  }h^ 
north  side  of  the  city.  Louisiana  State 
University  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
of   Baton   Rouse,    my    hometown,    and 
SouthPi-n  University,  also  a  very  fine  in- 
stitution is  on  the  north  side. 
This  good  judge  said: 
Senator.  I  don't  know  why  it  ir..  You  can 
road  these  law  suits  about  how  you  choose 
xhe   iurv.  They  reverse  themselves  and  re- 
vf-rse  tlie  reversal  and  reverse  the  reversal 
about  how  vou  select  the  jury.  It  has  gotten 
fo  that  if  you  are  going  t<:>  write  something 
to  try  to  satisfy  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  about 
how  the  jury  should  be  chosen,  you  cannot 
;:lIord  to  guide  vourself  by   their  last   case, 
the  one  which  reversed  yesterday's  decision 
because  they  are  likely  to  reverse  that  one 
tomorrow. 


There  is  only  one  thing  those  ca.ses 
have  in  common— that  no  person  who 
murdered  or  raped  and  murdered  some- 
body will  suffer  a  death  sentence,  even  u 
the  victim  sui-vived  long  enough  to  testify 
as  to  who  did  it.  The  criminal  will  not  be 
put  to  death,  because  there  seems  to  be 
an  irrebuttable  presumption  to  the  effect 
that  any  time  someone  is  convicted  be- 
fore a  jui-y  in  the  South,  though  that  jui-y 
be  50  percent  Negro  or  100  percent  Negro, 
and  all  the  Negroes  and  all  the  whites 


agree  that  the  culprit  Is  guilty  and  he 
swears  the  same  himself.  If  a  death  sen- 
tence comes  forth,  the  appellate  court 
will  send  It  back  for  a  certainty  even  if 
that  requires  that  the  judge  reverse  the 
decision  which  reversed  tlie  pnor  de- 

''^  So'now  we  have  32  convicted  people  at 
the  State  penitentiary'  in  Louisiana 
awaiting  execution.  And  that  is  how  it  Is 
all  over  America. 

But  the  one  thing  which  seems  appar- 
ent is  that  some  circuit  courts  will  find  a 
way  to  prevent  you  from  imposing  a 
death  sentence.  The  difficulty  is  that,  you 
cannot  even  appeal  to  the  Supreme  C  ourt 
to  see  whether  they  arc  responsible  lor 
this  or  not.  You  cannot  even  get  that  fa.r. 

I  wish  to  say  this,  in  the  event  anybody 
has  any  doubt  about  it :  In  my  Judgment 
whether  people  will  admit  it  or  not,  99 
percent  of  the  Negroes  are  POod  citizens^ 
Some  people  may  not  agree,  but  I  bel  eve 
it  is  true  Their  criminal  element  is  small, 
just  as  the  white  criminal  element  is 
small.  Ninety-nine  percent  are  good  cit  - 
zens.  And  they  are  just  as  worried  about 
this  breakdown  in  law  and  order  as  are 
the  99  percent  of  white  citizens. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  am  sure  Uie  Senator  from 

Louisiana  will  agree  with  me  thn,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  they  suffer  the  most  fiom 

^^  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  they 
do.  Where  did  aU  the  burning  occur  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  when  all  this  mischief 
broke  out?  It  uas  in  the  part  of  town 
where  the  Negro  citizens  live.  And  they 
are  more  terrified  and  worried  about  this 
Situation,  if  they  are  good  people,  than 
arc  the  white  people. 

The  1  percent  like  to  call  the  othei 
99  percent  vicious  names— "YouTe  an 
Uncle  Tom;  you're  old-fashioned  --be- 
caase  the  99  percent  happen  to  believe 
in  law  and  order. 

The  best  I  can  make  of  the  situation 
is   that  we   have   been   moving   in   the 
wronr-  direction,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
experienced   a    400-percent   increase   in 
Clime.  Frankly,  if  it  continues  this  way. 
the  fi'^ure  will  double  again  next  year. 
As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mc- 
Clell.xn  I  said,  the  line  will  go  up  to  the 
point  where  there  will  be  100  percent  a 
year   increase  in  crime  because  of  the 
people  who  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  a  criminal.  If  someone 
does  not  begin  to  measure  uu.  sooner  oi 
later  this  cuunto'  could  be  destroyed. 

I  have  tried  to  learn  why  people  do 
the.se  things,  and  about  the  best  explana- 
tion I  can  get  would  be  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  why-conceivably. 
it  mi'4ht  be  a  Communist  plot  to  destroy 

^^Intiie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
explain  one  rational  reason  why  people 
want  to  support  400-i5ercent  increase  in 
crime,  with  the  certainty  that  10  years 
from  now  it  will  be  an  800-perccnl  iii-_ 
crease  in  crime? 

Mr  ERVLN.  Frankly,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  any  Senator  would  oppose 
any  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  .o  prevent 
.self-'-onfessed  murderers,  rapists,  arson- 
ists, burglars,  and  thieves  from  going  un- 
whipped  of  justice. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  any  doubts  that  the  courts 
have  found  enough  technicalities  to  turn 


loose  mm-derers,  rapists,  and  burglars 
besides  this  matter  of  throwing  out  the 
voluntary  confession?  For  example,  is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fantastic  mental 
gyrations  the  Court  proved  itself  capable 
of  with  respect  to  tlic  choice  of  the  jury 

Mr  ERVIN.  Justice  Jack.son  declared 
in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Brown 
against  Allen  that  the  Supreme  Coin  t 
rulings  on  habeas  corpus  penniltcd  fed- 
eral courts  to  intenn-et  anew  the  same 
evidence  formerly  interpreted  by  State 
courts.  He  made  this  wise  observation. 

But  the  constitution  docs  not  prevent  the 
svite  courts  from  determining  the  facts  in 

crim.n;U  c,-.scs.  It  does  ^^-\^'^^^W^ZZt 
.titutional  for  them  to  have  a  different 
Opinion  than  a  federal  JudRC  ulwul  the 
wciglit  to  be  tivcn  to  evidence. 


In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Brown 
case  Justice  Jackson  said  that  virtually 
all  of  these  habeas  coipus  hearings  aie 
merely  a  review  of  testimony  [overly 
weighed  in  State  courUs;  and  that  t  ic 
reason  they  cause  so  much  chaos  in    he 
administration  of  criminal  law  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  insists  that  the  I-edeial 
court  should  review  the  fact^  and  .see 
whether  or  not  the  State  jury  and  judges 
decided  the  facts  correctly.  MosLof  them 
do  not  involve  any  law.  All  tlicy  ordi- 
narily involve  is  a  review  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  , 

As  Justice  Jackson  also  said: 
But  c  ill  it  P-'"  ji'dwaia  or  what  one  will, 
courts  ou„hl  not  to  be  obliged  to  "H^wn  con- 
vict W  litigate  again  and  agiun  exactly  the 
.same  quobtion  oi.  the  same  evidence.  Nor  s 
there  anv  good  reason  why  an  identical  coii- 
«!tron  /ejected  by  a  higher  --\^f«'<^^,f; 
reviewed  on  the  same  facts  In  a  lower  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  rca.son 
we  have  such  a  fantastic  increase  m 
crime  is  that  certain  people,  who  con- 
stitute the  criminal  clement,  are  inca- 
pable of  obeying  the  law;  and  some  of 
these  people  spend  most  of  their  lifetime 
in  the  penitentiary.  That  is  how  it  used 

°I  liave  represented  some  of  t!'.o.se  peo- 
ple and  I  know  the  kind  of  people  I  am 
talking  about.  When  one  rcpre.senls  t hem 
he  gets  to  know  them  and  undei stand 
them.  I  can  look  back  on  cases  of  obvi- 
ously guilty  people  whom  I  represented. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  Miranda 
case   I  wish  to  a.sk  the  Senator  if  it  was 
not  his  practice  to  tell  his  clients  not  to 
say  any thiiv-i  to  anybody. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  ^cs.  May  i 
just  illustrate  by  pivint-  one  case  that  I 
handled  when  I  was  a  ^oung  practicing 
lawyer.  I  had  gone  to  the  courthouse  a 
little  eariy  to  file  some  papers,  and  the 
ludge  assigned  me  to  represent  a  man 
who  had  no  lawyer.  The  man  was  a  con- 
_    fcssed  burglar.  .  ,    ., 

I  did  the  best  I  could  with  the  ca,se 
and  I  would  have  been  proud  to  get  him 
off  had  I  been  able  to  do  so.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  had  confessed  and  there  was 
all  sorts  of  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
fession Therefore,  I  looked  into  his  crim- 
inal record.  He  had  spent  most  of  his 
1-fe  in  the  penitentiary  for  various  ol- 
fenses  of  burglary,  breaking  and  enter- 
ing  armed  roobery.  and  things  of  that 
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sort.  Even  so,  as  a  young  lawyer,  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  have 
been  able  to  get  the  man  off. 

If  a  lawyer  is  able  tp  clear  a  guilty 
defendant  he  feels  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  real  lawyer.  When  they  have  as 
clear  a  case  against  the  defendant  as 
i.s  possible  and  the  lawyer  is  able  to  get 
him  off  on  a  technicality,  that  is  when 
a  lawyer  really  proves  he  is  good  and  has 
earned  his  fee.  or  if  working  for  nothing, 
has  improved  his  reputation. 

As  much  as  I  searched  around  there 
was  no  possibility  of  proving  this  man 
had  not  committed  the  crime,  which  he 
had  told  me  he  had  committed.  I  cannot 
recall  his  real  name  but  his  alias  was 
Bullgator.  He  was  well  nourished,  even 
though  he  was  somewhat  poor.  They  feed 
prisoners  well  ir.  the  State  penitentiary 
in  Louisiana  He  had  not  been  out  of  the 
penitentiary  for  a  long  time  before  com- 
mitting another  burglary. 

This  man  was  very  much  concerned 
that  he  had  been  dragged  in  and  asked 
questions  down  at  the  sheriff's  office. 
What  happened  was  that  a  very  serious 
crime  had  been  committed,  a  crime  much 
more  .serious  than  old  Bullgator  had  com- 
mitted. Tlie  sheriff's  office  had  put  out  a 
draenet  for  suspicious  characters  and 
they  came  up  with  Bullgator.  They  asked 
him  questions  and  he  admitted  that  he 
broi^e  into  and  entered  the  back  of  a 
garage  and  had  stolen  some  property, 
which  was  not  of  great  value  but,  un- 
fortimately,  there  was  involved  the  ha- 
bitual criminal  statute. 

The  habitual  criminal  statute  is  a  sort 
of  doubling-up  proposition.  Tliey  are  en- 
titled to  double  up,  and  double  up.  and 
double  up,  and  this  man  would  have  owed 
the  State  about  70  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiar>'  if  convicted.  He  was  clearly  guilty 
and  he  had  told  me  he  was. 

About  the  best  that  I.  as  a  lawyer, 
could  do  against  the  set  of  facts  existing 
at  that  time  was  to  tell  this  man  that 
:t  I  were  going  to  look  after  his  interest 
I  better  go  before  that  district  judge  and 
piead  him  guilty. 

Then,  if  I  could,  I  would  try  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  district  attorney  so  that 
they  would  not  invoke  the  habitual  crim- 
inal statute  because  imder  that  statute 
he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
penitentiary:  otherwise,  he  might  get  out 
in  3  or  4  years. 

I  looked  at  his  record.  At  one  time  he 
had  owed  the  State  about  7  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  had  ser\'ed  the  whole 
7  years.  I  said  to  him.  "Why  did  you  not 
get  out  for  good  behavior  after  3  or  4 
years?"  He  said.  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
lawyer,  I  silent  so  much  time  in  the  peni- 
tentiary by  that  time  I  did  not  want  to 
have  all  that  stuff  hanging  over  me  and 
then  reporting  to  the  parole  officer,  so  I 
thought  I  would  just  like  to  stay  there 
where  I  was  and  get  it  over." 

Under  the  rule  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  upon,  if  we  agree  to  the 
Tydings  proposal  they  would  have  to  get 
old  Bullgator  if  he  is  still  there  and  take 
him  out  of  the  penitentiary  because,  he 
foimd  iiimself  ther°  because  after  r.ll.  he 
■talked  before  he  had  a  lawyer. 

He  was  a  pretty  fair  lawyer  himself. 

He  told  me,  "When  I  went  inside  that 
place  I  remembered  that  the  last  time  I 
was  caught  for  stealing  chickens."  He 


said,  "'When  I  went  in  that  coop,  I  had  to 
push  the  door  open,  and  that  is  why  they 
got  me,  for  breaking  and  entering:  so 
this  time  I  was  careful  not  to  touch  that 
door.  In  that  way,  if  you  get  caught,  it 
will  be  simply  stealing  and  not  breaking 
and  entering,  or  burglary." 

Unfortunately,  the  legislature  had 
changed  the  law  to  say  that  even  though 
the  defendant  did  not  push  the  door 
open,  if  he  entered  a  building,  it  became 
a  more  serious  degree  of  theft. 

It  sort  of  amused  the  judge  and  it  put 
him  in  a  good  frame  of  mind,  and  tlie  de- 
fendant got  off  lightly. 

Can  the  Senator  see  any  reason  why 
an  obviously  guilty  man  should  be  turned 
loose  when  he  has  made  a  voluntary  con- 
fession and  when  his  guilt  is  just  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  sun  shall  rise  tomorrow, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever?  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact — and  if  one 
talks  to  these  judges,  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact — that  the  penitentiaries  are  being 
emptied  these  days  because  of  this  foolish 
rule?  They  will  tell  you  that  99  percent 
of  the  people  being  turned  loose  freely 
admit  that  they  are  guilty,  in  fact  most 
of  them  are  habitual,  professional,  dedi- 
cated criminals  who  could  not  live  by  a 
rule  of  law  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 

It  is  just  that  someone  develops  a  tech- 
nicality and  because  of  that  technicality 
people  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
free  and,  indeed,  if  the  district  judge 
will  not  free  them,  then  the  appellate 
court  will. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Coui't,  in  the 
Miranda  case,  that  is,  5  out  of  the  9, 
evidently  wedded  themselves  to  the 
strange  theory  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  confess  his  guilt,  even  though 
the  Bible  says,  even  though  psychiatrists 
assert,  and  even  though  those  interested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  declare 
that  an  honest  ''confession  is  good  for 
the  soul."  Hence,  they  invented  rules  in 
the  Miranda  case  to  keep  people  from 
confessing  ,  their  crimes  and  sins.  The 
wisest  of  men  could  not  have  devised 
more  efficacious  rules  to  accomplish  this 
object  had  he  iwndered  the  question  a 
thousand  years.  These  rules  require  the 
police  to  summon  a  lawyer  to  the  station 
house  hurriedly  to  give  advice  to  a  sus- 
pect about  a  case  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Tbe  lawyer  is  certain  to  tell  the 
suspect,  unless  he  is  an  idiot,  "Keep  your 
mouth  shut." 

Justice  Whit€  intimated  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  Escobedo  case,  and 
also  in  his  Uissenting  opinion  in  the  Mi- 
randa case,  that  that  was  exactly  what 
a  majority;  of  the  Court  was  trying  to 
do,  to  put  an  end  to  confessions,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  voluntary  or 
involuntary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  told 
that  if  we  |nake  it  impossible  to  use  the 
confession  jor  the  admission,  that  law 
enforcemeiit  officers  will  be  better  law 
enforcemei|t  officers  and  that  they  will 
have  to  work  harder.  Maybe  so.  I  am 
sure  that  i|  correct,  because  it  will  make 
it  more  di^cult  for  us  all.  But  a  Federal 
judge  with;  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  tolcj  me  that  FBI  agents  are  tell- 
ing them  that  about  nine  out  of  every 
10  convictions  they  achieve  are  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  crim- 


inal, by  some  of  his  words,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  either  by  admission  or 
confession,  or  some  words  that  came 
from  his  lips,  gives  them  some  hint  as  to 
where  to  go  to  look  for  evidence.  So,  if 
we  follow  the  liberal  trend,  we  misht 
make  better  and  more  diligent  workers 
out  of  tlie  FBI.  deputy  sheriffs,  and  po- 
licemen, but  we  are  also  going  to  liberate 
90  percent  of  the  few  criminals  we  are 
convicting. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber,  and 
not  contradicted,  that  seven  out  of  the 
eight  criminals  we  catch  are  turned 
loose,  anyway.  Now  we  are  asked  to  run 
up  the  percentage  until  71  out  of  72 — 
almost  99  out  of  100  criminals — even 
when  they  are  cauclit.  will  be  turned  free. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  refer  to  what  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said  concerning  applications 
for  habeas  corpus  by  State  prisoners  on 
page  540  of  liis  concurring  opinion  in 
Brown  against  Allen: 

It  really  has  become  necessary  to  plead 
nothing  more  than  that  the  prisoner  is  in 
jail,  wants  to  get  out.  and  thinks  It  Is  illegal 
to  hold  him.  If  he  fails,  he  may  make  the 
same  plea  over  and  over  again. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  holds,  in 
effect,  that  a  State  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  i.ssued 
and  the  case  tried  again  and  again,  .^o 
far  as  the  alleged  Federal  right  is  con- 
cerned, if  he  just  makes  an  affidavit, 
which  may  be  contradictoi-y  to  eveo- 
thing  ill  the  court  records,  and  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  decision  of  the  appellate 
court  passing  on  his  case.  Yet,  if  he 
merely  makes  an  affidavit,  which  may  be 
contrary  to  everything  which  has  hap- 
pened, the  Federal  judge  will  have  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  his  detention. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  as  tiie 
Senator  so  well  knows,  that  i.s  only  a  part 
of  the  impediment  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  the  appellate  courts  working  under 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  succeeded  iu 
placing  in  the  path  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement, so  that  the  fact  is,  the  scales 
of  justice  have  been  completely  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  criminal  and  against  so- 
ciety by  the  so-called  new  liberal  think- 
ers. I  am  not  talking  here  about  economic 
liberals.  I  mean  those  who  have  tiii5 
strange,  new  idea  that  there  is  a  new 
society  which  someone  has  created.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Great  Society.  I  am 
talking  about  the  new  society  the  hbera'i 
thinkers  would  have,  where  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  convict  a  irdii- 
derer.  arsonist,  rapist,  or  assassin.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  u 
convict  anyone. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  instead  of  in- 
venting new  rules  to  make  it  difficult  to 
convict  people,  the  Court  should  mani- 
fest more  concern  for  protecting  society 
from  the  criminal  element.  As  we  a'.i 
know  about  240  robberies  have  been  com- 
mitted on  buses  in  the  shadow'  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  since  the  first  of  JanuaiT 
this  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well  now, 
once  again,  one  might  suggest,  or  infer, 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tiiese  youni: 
punks  who  killed  the  busdriver  last  Fri- 
day were  Negro  delinquents,  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  race,  when  as  a  practical 
matter,  there  are  not  many  Negro  citizens 
out  there  who  have  killed  busdrivers.  It 


is  a  vers',  very  small  percentage  of  the 

''°Thfway  things  are  going,  there  is  not 
J  -to  be  any  bus  service  in  Washing- 
fnn  pretty  sJjn.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
ho  V  ai^  "^embers  of  the  Negro  race  going 
n  make  out  when  they  have  to  walk  to 
vvoS  and  no  buses  are  around  to  take 
hein'  I  suppose  the  rioters  are  going  to 
bum  down  the  city  in  protest,  if  they  do 
no   have  enough  automobiles  or  enough 
nirking  spaces  made  available. 
Mr  ERVIN.  one  might  maintain  that 
m^inritv  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
^^•P  coSerned  by  the  possibility  that 
TnLne  who  robbed  a  busdriver  may 
toSarily  confess  that  he  did  so. 

C  experience  has  been  that  people  do 
not  go  around  making  voluntary  confes- 
"Sifthat  they  committed  crimes  they 
did  not  commit. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  appellate 
rou  -V  shouW  take  a  look  at  whether  a 
man  is  guiltv,  as  to  the  99  percent  of 
those  ^'ho  voluntarily  admit  their  guilt 
aid  it  is  a  matter  of  turning  them  loose 
?oi  a  technicahty  or  inventmg  new  tech- 
nicalities to  turn  them  loose.  Much  of 
Ss  m  schSf  arises  because  of  the  newly 
contrived  rules  that  turns  those  people 
loose   They  will  not  let  a  person  suffer 
hP  death  penalty.  They  will  find  some 
?ay  t^oveSule  the  trial  court.  Having 
doire  that,  they  show  up  again  with  some 
ridiculous  proposition  ^vh^f  ./^.J^^f 'be 
Generally  would  mean  that  it  would  oe 
fn  accident  if  anyone  were  fver  conv^c  - 
eS  of  a  crime.  Having  contrived  a  rule 
to  save  a  murderer  from  a  death  sen- 
?nce  ?ase.  when  the  same  sily  logic  is 
auolied  to  a  burglary  or  a  theft,  but  we 
cairnot  do  anything  about  it  because  m 
the  supreme  effoit  to  see  that  the  cnmi- 
Sils   do   not   suffer  the   death   penalty 
when   thev   deserve  it.   new   rules  have 
been  invented,  prior  decisions  have  been 
Snted   also,  in  cases  which  have  been 
reversed    and  then  re-reversed  to  make 
tS  apply  to  protect  the  criminal  from 
the  death  penalty  for  his  crime  until  no 
one  on  earth  would  know  how  to  go  about 
convicting  a  common  thief. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  would  it  not  be  a 
lot  better  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  say, 
•Look,  we  have  made  up  our  "iinds  as 
to  our  soal.  that  there  will  not  be  any 
capital  punishment.  We  are  not  going  to 
respect  any  sentences  that  demand  it.  It 
s  not  going  to  be  inflicted  by  any  court 
in  this  land.  Even  though  Congress  mas 
reverse  it,  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We  have 
satisfied  ourselves  on  that  scoie   So.  let 
us  go  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  will  then 
reverse  our  own  reversal. ' 

To  save  this  Nation  we  must  put  the 
law  back  to  where  it  was.  so  we  can  en- 
force the  law  and  make  criminals  behave 
themselves.  , 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  say  I  think  what  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Couj:,^  «l\o;^,  ^ 
do  is  to  begin  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  and  quit  substituting  the  r 
personal  notions  for  things  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  quit  doing  what  they  did  in 
the  Escobedo,  Miranda,  and  the  Wade 
cases,  that  is.  adding  things  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  are  not  only  not  in  the 
Constitution,  but  which  are  incompatible 
with  its  words. 


Mr  LONG,  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
senator.  I  think  basically  that  is  the 
answer  to  it-to  have  some  respect  for 
thoL  who  went  before  and  to  recognize 
what  the  constitution  wa^  mtended  to 
mean  to  begin  with.  If  that  cannot  be 
done  by  the  Court,  perhaps  we  can  make 
some  headway  by  enacting  the  kind  ol 
law  the  Senator  is  advocating. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  the  case  of  Townscnd  v. 
Sain  301  U.S.  441.  it  appears,  both  from 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court, 
which  required  the  district  judge  to  hear 
U  e  pel'?3^n,  and  fiom  the  dissentmg 
oSnion  that  the  applicant's  rights  were 
fa  rlv  and  fully  protected  by  the  original 
trial"  in  the  trial  court  of  Hhnoi^  NoU 
withstanding,  the  n^^Jonty  oideied  the 
Federal  district  to  grant  him  anot^hei 
hearing,  and     thrash  all  the  old  facts 

"""lid  in  the  Fay  ca.se.  although  the  act 
of  Congress,  which  gave  the  Federal  court 
the  only  power  it  had  to  issue  a  writ  to 
nqtSre  into  the  legality  of  the  detentimi 
of  the  State  prisoner,  provided  that  t  e 
State  prisoner  must  have  exhausted  Is 
State   remedies,   a.id   although   all   the 
preceding  decisions  construing  th^t  act 
iiad  held  that,  in  the  absence  oi  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances,  tht  couit 
could  not  issue  the  writ  if  the  prisoner 
had  failed  to  perfect  his  appeal  to  the 
State  appellate  court  in  the  time  Hxed 
bv  law   the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  sub- 
stance that  the  act  of  Congress  no  long- 
er meant  what  it  had  meant  theretofore 
and  no  longer  meant  what  Congress  in- 
tended it  to  mean,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trarv  it  meant  that  the  applicant  could 
a!l  to  perfect  his  appeal  until  the  time 
for  taking  it  had  expired  and  then  apply 
o  the  Federal  court  for  a  habeas  corpus 
on  the  gJoSnd  that  he  then  had  no  State 
rimed'ies  available  to  him.  The  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  made  this  ruhng 
?or  the  flist  time  20  years  after  the  v  c- 
t°m  of  the  murder  had  been  sent  to  his 
"mve  and  after  the  witnesses  may  have 
disappeared  or  their  memories  of  the  oc- 
currence may  have  vanished. 

As  the  dissenting  judges  noted  in  that 
case,  the  majority  of  the  Court  did  not 
even  apply  its  new  rule  to  the  fact.s.  The 
maority  had  ruled  that  the  writ  of 
habea  corpus  could  be  denied  where  the 
applicant  had  deliberately  bypassed  State 
procedures  and  had  deliberately  fa  led  to 
avail  himself  of  his  right  to  appeal. 
I  want  to  ask  Senators  to  remember 

the  words  concerning  '^"^'Mtt  lav^n^ 
passing  State  procedures  Aftci  lasin. 
down  the  rule  thra  no  longer  doe.s  he 
Save  to  exhaust  State  remedies  and  is 
eiuuied  to  the  writ  unless  he  dehbei^te  y 
bypassed    State    procedures,    the    Couit 

^  The  application  of  the  standard  we  have 

adumbrated  to  the  facts  of  the  instant  case 

L  not  dTfficult.  under  no  reasonable  view  can 

,e  Sttl^s  version  of  Noia's  reason  for  i^t 

•.DoealinK  support  an  inference  of  deliberate 

b?-pSg  of   the   state   court   system.   For 

NoiaTo  have  appealed   in   1942  would  have 

l^l  to  run  a  substantial  risk  of  electrocu- 

f^n   ins  was  the  grisly  choice  whether  to  s.l 

conte       wi  h  life  imprisonment  or  to  trave 

the    uncertain    avenue    of    "PP^  V;,  re  ria 

successful,  nnght  well  have  "t„^„%    co't 

RusManroulette  in  this  fashion.  This  was  a 


choice  bv  Noia  not  to  appeal,  but  under  tlic 
cfr^umstances  it  cannot  reallsUcaUy  be 
deemed  a  merely  tactical  or  strategic  huga- 
Uon  sVep  or  in  any  way  a  deliberate  c.rciun- 
ventlon  of  state  procedures. 

Evidently  the  word  "deliberate"  meant 
.something  to  those  who  jo^n^d  in  the 
majority  opinion  which  it  does  not  mean 
S  iiose  who  compile  dictionanes.  Mind 
vou    Mr.  President,   the   applicant   had 
been  cc.nvicted  of  murder.  The  jury  had 
fixed  his  punishment  at  life  impiison- 
ment  instead  of  death.  He  did  not  appeal 
because  he  realized  that  h^  might  get  a 
new  trial  and  on  a  new  trial  he  >night 
be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  He 
weighed  the  reasons  for  ^"^  against  a   - 
pealing.   He  did  -so  carefully^   Tn^uWt. 
sidered  his  situation  and   what  might 
hTppen  to  him.  He  studied  the  matter 
and  he  took  a  choice  which  was  inten- 
tional. The  only  conclusion  one  can  draw 
s  that  he  deliberately   decided   not  to 
appeal  and  for  that  reason  failed  to  ap- 
peal and  thereby,  as  far  as  Congress  ha.s 
legislated,  lost  his  right  to  obtain  a  writ 
of  Sas  coi-pus  to  have  another  inquiry 

"^  My' dictionary  says  the  word  "deliber- 
ate" means  "carefully  weighed  or  con- 
sidered: studied. "  If  Noia  did  not  study 
the  advisability  of  appealing  and  did  not 
carefully  weigh  it  and  did  not.  afu?r  such 
careful     weighing     and     consideration 
reach  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  want 
to  appeal,  a.id  if  that  was  not  a  deliberate 
failure  on  his  part  to  avail  himself  of 
the  remedies  the  State  had  P''ovided    I 
do  not  know  anyone  with  a  vivid  enough 
mind  to  explain  what  a  d^hberate   ailu  e 
or    refusal    to   utilize    State    proceduies 

^"^  That  may  be  playing  Russian  roulette: 
but  it  is  judicial  roulette  that  society  has 
to  play  and  that  victin^  of  cvime  have  to 
plav  when  an  accused  who  has  Slate 
remedies  for  his  alleged  complaint  wil- 
fully fails  to  pursue  such  remedies,  lets 
20  vears  go  by  i.i  the  hope  that  witnesses 
maV  die  or  become  otherwise  unavail- 
able and  then  seeks  discharge  by  a  Fed- 
eS'district  court  habeas  con^us  upon  a 
ground  he  was  unwilling  to  pennu  a 
State  appellate  court  to  con.sider 

As  is  pointed  out  by  three  ot  the  Jus- 
tices in  the  dissenting  oi"n>on; /he  ma- 
iorily  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Fa> 
case  nullified  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
Conuress    which    had    theretofore    pre- 
vented abuse  of  habeas  corpus  and  vir- 
tual chaos  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice bv  State  courts.  .,„,.,  V, 
I.  is  not  only  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  who  says  that  the  majority  o 
the  court  changed  the  statute  in  that 
case  This  assertion  is  made  by  the  wiitei 
Sthe  cumulati^ e  supplement  to  volume 
25.   American   Jurisprudence,    1967.    on 

page  50: 

Attention  is  cr.lled  to  the  f:.ct  that  the  l..w 
requ  ring  exhaustion  of  legal  remedies  avail- 
.Wem  Slate  courts  as  a  condition  of  issuance 
i  V  a  federal  court  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  releTse  of  a  petitioner  held  by  state  au- 
thorities has  been  changed— 


Mark  these  words- 
has  been  changed  by  "^^y""".'*,  p'v'c.seT 
preme  Court  in  a  case  (citing  the  Fay  case). 

What  authority  does  the  majority  of 
the  supreme  Court  have  to  change  a 
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statute?  None  whatever.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  in  the  Fay  case. 
This  is  a  serious  matter.  In  the  year  1955, 
660  applications  for  habeas  corpus  were 
filed  with  Federal  district  courts  by  pris- 
oners held  under  judgments  of  State 
courts.  This  number  had  soared  to  5,948 
by  1967,  last  year. 

Justice  Jackson  points  out,  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  Brown  against  Allen, 
that  in  virtually  none  of  these  cases  is 
there  any  merit,  and  that  all  an  appli- 
cant has  to  do  to  set  a  hearing  is  make 
an  oath  contradicting  everything  that 
has  transpired  in  the  State  court.  He 
says  that  looking  for  a  meritorious  case 
among  the  cases  where  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  are  applied  for  by  State  prison- 
ers is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. 

He  points  out  that  the  facts  show,  how 
unjustified  the  Federal  procedure  Is, 
which  i>ennits  thousands  of  State  prison- 
ers, who  in  virtually  every  case  have 
been  fairly  tried  and  justly  convicted,  to 
file  petitions  and  get  another  hearing 
on  habeas  corpus  on  factual  questions 
already  rightly  decided  by  State  courts. 
Justice  Jackson  further  points  out  in  a 
footiwte  a  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  lower  Federal  court  be- 
cause it  denied  a  State  prisoner  a  fourth 
application  for  a  habeas  corpus  writ. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  figures 
which  I  obtained  from  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  showing  the 
increase,  year  by  year,  in  the  number  of 
applications  by  State  prisoners  to  Federal 
courts  for  writs  of  habeas  coitus  from 
1955  through  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petitions  bj/  State  prisoners  to  Federal  dis- 
trict  courts   for   habeas  corpus   to   review 
State  triais 
Year: 

1967    5.948 

1966    5,162 

1965 4,664 

1964    ....-  3.531 

1963    1.903 

1962    1.115 

1961    984 

1960    871 

1959    822 

1958    755 

1957    778 

1056    734 

1955    660 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  Mr.  Truman  Capote,  who 
wrote  the  famous  novel  'In  Cold  Blood," 
describing  a  very  heinous  murder  of  five 
innocent  persons  in  a  Midwestern  State, 
made  a  study  of  some  murderers. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  case 
where  a  man.  in  a  fit  of  passion,  might 
have  killed  his  wife,  or  vice  versa,  but  a 
case  where  someone  did  the  kind  of  thing 
that  was  described  in  that  book — went 
and  murdered  someone  who  had  done 
him  no  harm  and  had  no  ill  will  toward 
him,  in  fact,  someone  whom  he  hardly 
knew. 

After  having  interviewed  various  mur- 
derers, he  was  asked  if  he  could  make 


any  suggesfions  about  capital  punish- 
ment. What  he  said  was  that  it  did  not 
bother  him  to  think  of  the  prospect  of  a 
man  who  had  murdered  .someone  in  cold 
blood  being  subjected  to  capital  punish- 
ment, but  it  did  rather  concern  him  that 
someone  who  was  guilty  of  murder  would 
be  kept  in  the  death  house  for  15  or  20 
years,  waiting  to  see  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  him. 

We  in  Louisiana  know  something  about 
that.  At  our  State  penitentiary,  we  have 
about  32  prisoners  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Some  of  them  have  been 
found  guilty  of  murder,  some  of  rape, 
some  of  a  combination  of  murder  and 
rape.  They  have  been  around  for  a  long 
time  now.  No  such  sentences  have  been 
executed  in  the  last  7  years,  at  least: 
and  I  believe  the  last  sentence  of  that 
sort  executed  was  in  1959. 

That  is  quite  a  long  time  for  people 
to  wait — 15  or  20  years,  or  until  their 
natural  death — to  find  out  what  is  going 
to  happen.  ■■ 

All  this  confusion  and  doubt  occurs 
because  of  these  overzealous  appellate 
court  judges,  who  seem  to  be  so  anxious 
to  protect  the  rights  of  a  criminal  even 
though  he  is  guilty  beyond  any  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  and  admits  he  is  guilty.  Tliey 
still  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
of  an  iiTcbuttable  presumption  that  there 
must  be  something  that  can  be  said  for 
a  murderer  that  has  not  been  said — or  for 
a  man  who  rapes  a  woman  and  then  mur- 
ders her — that  there  still  must  be  some- 
thing to  be  said,  or  some  possible  hint 
of  criticism  from  somewhere  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bring  back 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  if  necessary, 
and  liberate  the  person  who  had  com- 
mitted the  crime. 

The  situation  which  exists  in  Louisiana 
is  not  unusual,  where  we  have  32  people, 
sentenced  to  death,  waiting  around,  I 
would  say,  for  an  average  of  about  10 
years,  after  their  cases  were  tried,  then 
the  fifth  circuit  finds  some  excuse  to 
throw  the  convictions  out  and  honest  law 
ofQcers  and  honest  elected  ofiQcials  pro- 
ceed to  convict  the  perpetrators  of  the 
heinous  crimes  again. 

It  eventually  gets  to  be  a  contest  be- 
tween the  murderer,  or  the  murderer- 
rapist,  and  the  witnesses,  as  to  who  Is 
going  to  outlive  the  other;  and  one  Isegins 
to  wonder  which  will  survive.  It  pets  to 
be  rather  like  the  case  Charles  Dickens 
described  in  his  famous  novel  "Bleak 
House,"  where  this  sort  of  thing  went  on 
for  generations,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, until  finally,  even  though  the  case 
originally  involved  a  large  sum  of  money, 
it  had  to  be  dismissed  because,  while  the 
matter  was  still  in  dispute,  the  entire 
estate  had  been  dissolved  in  court  costs. 
I  believe  that  case  was  named  "Jamdyce 
against  Jarndyce." 

Mr.  ERVn;.  I  understand  it  was  based 
historically  on  an  actual  will  contest, 
which  was  litigated  for  17  years,  and 
when  they  got  through,  they  did  not  have 
enough  left  to  pay  the  court  costs. 

Mr.  LONG  df  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Jamdyce  case  was  one  in 
whicii  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
money,  and  after  two  centuries,  the  en- 
tire estate  had  been  used  up  in  expenses, 
so  there  was  nothing  left  to  litigate 
about. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  trouble  is  that  now 
the  defendant  can  litigate  and  relitigate 
the  same  old  question  on  the  same  old 
evidence,  and  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
the  lawyers  for  doing  it  for  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  tliat 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  the  problem: 
the  taxpayers  and  the  clement  of  the 
population  that  believes  in  trying  to  obey 
the  law  and  do  right  have  become  like 
the  Frenchman  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  who  was  forced  to  carry  his 
own  basket  to  the  guillotine,  so  that  his 
head  could  be  ca/ried  away  in  it.  The  re- 
sponsible members  of  society  are  forced 
to  pay  all  of  the  taxes  and  all  the  cx- 
pen.ses  of  those  who  now  can  forever 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  law  and 
prevent  it  from  being  enforced,  while,  as 
shown  on  the  chart  there  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  crime  rate  is  going  up  rt  a 
90°  angle,  and  has  almost  reached  the 
pen^endioular  which  \voi.ld  show  it  going 
up  at  about  the  rate  of  10.000  percent  a 
year.  That  is  about  all  there  is  left  for  it 
to  do,  to  improve  over  the  way  it  U 
moving. 

Then  we  are  told  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Association,  the  members  of  which  rep- 
resent all  these  criminals  and  are 
paid  by  the  Government,  part  of  the 
money  coming  out  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, whereas  they  used  to  do  it  free, 
that  they  are  against  any  measures  to 
ti-y  to  achieve  efficient  law  enforcement, 
to  trj'  to  convict  some  of  these  criminals, 
or  do  something  constructive  about  it. 

Just  from  looking  at  that  chart.  I 
would  suppose  that  it  must  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  businesses  in  the  world, 
or  will  soon  be.  to  be  a  criminal  lawyer 
representing  all  those  criminals,  because, 
at  the  rate  tliat  crime  is  increasing,  with 
the  Federal  Government  i-.ow  moving  v\ 
to  pick  up  a  large  part  of  the  check,  one 
coiild  become  enormously  wealthy  just 
representing  them  on  a  volume  basis. 

Mr.  ER\'TN.  One  would  need  only  one 
client  to  have  a  great  law  practice,  just 
litigating  the  same  case  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  could  liti- 
gate the  same  case  from  the  time  i:e 
hung  his  shingle  up  until  God  called  him 
home,  at  Government  expense.  The  only 
wori-y  he  would  have  would  be  that  his 
client  might  die  a  natural  death  some- 
where along  the  line. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  relevant  statute,  23 
United  States  Code  2254,  clearly  i;i- 
tended  to  put  a  limit  on  the  abuse  of  th3 
writ.  It  did  this  by  denying  the  writ  t^ 
applicants  who  refuse  or  fail  to  use  State 
remedies  to  redress  their  alleged  griev- 
ances, and  by  recognizing  it  is  net 
proper,  in  our  Federal  system,  for  a  Fed- 
eral district  judge  to  nullify  trials  con- 
ducted by  State  courts  without  giving 
such  courts  a  prior  opportunity  to  correct 
their  mistakes,  if  any,  by  appeal.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  however,  in  the 
Fay  case  the  majority,  over  the  protests 
of  three  judges,  nullified  the  statute.  I 
have  already  placed  in  the  Record  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  in 
the  Fay  case,  which  he  rightly  says  is  a 
decision  that  constitutes  an  abrupt  break 
with  the  past  and  has  disquieting  conse- 
quences for  the  future. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurring  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Jack.son  in  Brown  against  Allen,  in 
which  Justice  Jackson  di.scloses  m  most 
eloquent  language  the  practical  evil  re- 
sults arising  out  of  the  abu.se  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
curring opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.   justice   Jackson,    concurring   U\    the 

'^'^Controversv  as  to  the  uncli.<;crlminatlng  use 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  fciieral  Judges 
to  set  aside  state  court  convictions  Is  trace- 
•ible  to  three  principal  cau.ses:  (1)  this 
bourfs  use  of  the  generality  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  subject  state  courts  to 
increasing  federal  control,  especially  in  the 
criminal  law  field;  (2)  ad /lOc  delermlimion 
of  due  process  of  law  Issues  by  personal  no- 
tions of  justice  instead  of  by  known  rules 
of  law  and  (3)  the  breakdown  of  procedural 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  the  writ 

1     In    1867.    Congress    authorized    federal 
courts   to   issue    writs   of   habeas   corpus   to 
prisoners    •in   custody    in    violation   of    the 
Constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States"'   At   that   time,   the   writ   was   not 
available  here  nor  in  England  to  challenge 
anv  sentence  imposed  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent lurisdlction.^'  The  historic  purpose  of  the 
writ  has  been  to  relieve  detention  by  execu- 
tive  authorities   without    Judicial    trial.-    It 
mlcht  have  been  expected  that  if  Congress 
intended  a  reversal  of  this  traditional  con- 
cept of  habeas  corpus  it  would  have  said  so. 
However  this  one  sentence  in  the  Act  even- 
tually was  construed  as  authority  lor  federal 
Uidges  to  entertain  collateral  attacks  on  state 
court  criminal  judgments.'  Whatever  its  Jus- 
tification it  created  potentialities  for  conflict 
cerwin  to  lead  to  the  antagonisms  we  have 
now  unless  the  power  given  to  federal  judges 
were  responsibly  used  according  to  lawycrly 
procedures  and  with  genuine  respecJt  for  state 
court  fact  finding. 

But  once  established,  this  jurisdiction  ob- 
viously would  grow  with  each  expansion  of 
the  substantive  grounds  for  habeas  corpus. 
The  generalities  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment are  so  indeterminate  as  to  what  state 
actions  are  forbidden  that  this  Court  has 
found  it  a  ready  instrument,  in  one  field  or 
another,  to  magnify  federal,  and  incidentally 
its  own.  authority  over  the  states.  The  ex- 
pansion now  has  reached  a  point  where  any 
slate    court    conviction,    disapproved    by    a 


majority  of  this  Court,  thereby  becomes  un- 
constitutional and  subject  to  nullification 
bv  habeas  corpus.'' 

"Tills  might  not  bo  so  demoralizing  if  state 
Judges  could  anticipate,  and  so  comply  with, 
this    Court's    duo    process    requirements    or 
•iscert,iin  anv  standards  to  which  this  Court 
will   adhere   in   prescribing  them.   But   they 
cannot.  Of  cour.sc.  considerable  uncertainty  is 
inherent  in  decisional  law  which,  in  chang- 
ing times,  purports  to  Interpret  implicnlions 
of'con.stitutional   provisions  so   cryptic   iuid 
vagrant    How   much   obscurity   is   inevitable 
will  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  However,  m  con- 
sidering  a  remedy   for  habeas  corpus   prob- 
lems  It  is  prudent  to  a-ssume  that  the  scope 
and    reach    of    the    Fourteenth    Amendment 
will  continue  to  be  unknown  and  unknow- 
able   that  what  seems  established  by  one  de- 
cision is  apt  to  be  unsettled  by  another,  and 
that  its  interpretation  will  be  more  or  less 
swayed  by  contemporary  intellectual  fashions 
and  political  currents. 

We  may  look  upon  this  unstable  prospect 
complacently,  but  state  judges  cannot.  They 
are  not  only  being  gradu.ally  subordinated 
to  the  federal  judiciary  but  federal  courts 
have  declared  that  slate  Judicial  and  other 
oiricers  are  personallv  liable  to  federal  prose- 
cution and  to  civil  suit  by  convicts  il  they 
fail  to  carry  out  this  Courl's  constltuUonal 
cioctririGs  '^ 

2  Rightlv  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  tliat  Ihis 
Court  no  longer  respects  impersonal  rules  of 
law  but  Is  guided  in  tliese  matters  b>  per- 
sonal impre.ssions  which  from  ilme  to  time 
mav  be  shared  bv  a  majority  of  Justices. 
Whatever  has  been  intended,  this  Court  also 
has  generated  an  impression  in  much  ol  the 
iudiciary  that  regard  for  precedents  and  au- 
thorities is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed 
principles, 

A  manifestation  of  this  is  seen  in  the  di- 
minishing respect  shown  for  state  cotu-t  ad- 
iudicaiions  ol  fact.  Of  course,  this  Court 
never  has  considered  itself  foreclosed  by  a 
state  court's  decision  as  to  the  facts  wheri 
that  determination  results  in  alleged  denial 
of  a  federal  right.  But  captious  use  of  this 
power  was  restrained  by  observance  of  a  rule, 
elementary  in  all  appellate  procedure  that 
the  findings  of  f;vct  on  a  trial  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  an  appellate  court  in  absence  of 
clear  showing  of  error.  The  trial  court,  see- 
ing the  demeanor  of  witnesses,  hearing  the 
parties,  giving  to  each  case  far  more  time 
than  an  appellate  court  can  give,  is  in  a  bet- 


ter position  to  unravel  disputes  of  fact  than 
is  ail  appellate  court  on  a  printed  transcnpt. 
Recent  decisions  avow  no  candid  alteration 
of  these  rules,  but  revision  of  state  fact  find- 
ing h:is  grown  by  emphasis,  and  respect  for 
11  has  withered  by  disregard.' 

3    The  fact  that  the  subBtantive  law  of  due 
process  is  and  probably  must  remain  so  vacuo 
!,nd  unsettled  as  to  Invilc  farfetched  or  bor- 
derline petitions  makes  it  important  to  ad- 
here   to    procedures    which    tnablc    courts 
readily  to  distinguish   a   probable  constltu- 
tionai  grievance  Irom  a  convict's  mere  gam- 
ble on  persuading  some  iiidul«cnt  JudRe  to 
lei  him  out  of  Jail.  Instead,  ihls  Court  has 
sanctioned   progressive   trivlali/alion   ol    the 
writ  until  fioods  of  stale,  frivolous  and  repe- 
litlous  petitions  inundate  the  docket  of  the 
lower  courts  and  swell  our  own"  Judged  by 
our  own  disposition  of  habeas  corpus  mat- 
ters  they  have,  as  a  class,  become  peculiarly 
undeserving.'    It   must    prejudice    the   occa- 
sional meritorious   application  to  be  burled 
in  a  flood  of  worthless  ones.  He  who  must 
search  a  haystack  for  a  needle  is  likely  to  end 
up  with  the  altitude  that  the  needle  is  not 
worth  the  search.  Nor  is  it  any  aniswer  to  say 
lliat  few  of  these  pelitlons  in  any  court  really 
result   in   the   discharge  of   the   petitioner."' 
That  is  the  condemnation  of  the  procedure 
which  has  encouraged  frivolous  cases.  In  this 
multiplicltv    of    worthless    cases,    stales    are 
compelled  to  default  or  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  their  Judges  and  their  olhclal  records, 
sometimes    concerning    trials    or    iileas    ihat 
were  closed  many  years  ago."  .Sial«  Attorneys 


•' 28  U.S.C.  §  2241(C)  (3). 
-EX  parte  Ferguson.  1 19171  1  K.  B.  176, 
17n-  EX  parte  Lees.  El.  Bl.  El.  828.  120  Eng. 
Rep.  718:  In  re  Dunn.  5  C.  B.  215.  136  Eng. 
Rep.  859;  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679.  31  Car. 
II  c   2-  Ex  parte  Watlcins.  3  Pet.  193.  202. 

Darnells  Case,  3  How.  St.  Tr.  1  (1627). 
For  this  purpose,  the  writ  has  not  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  the  United  Ststes. 
I  have  reviewed  its  failures,  especially  in  war- 
times, in  Wartime  Security  and  Liberty  un- 
der Law.  1  Buff.  L.  R.  103;  United  States  ex 
rcl   Knauff  v.  Sliaughnessy.  338  U.S.  537. 

'  See  the  equivocal  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion in  Frank  v.  Magiium.  231  U.S.  309.  326- 
332  and  the  more  explicit  assumption  of  the 
dissent,  id.,  at  348.  An  earlier  case.  Ex  parte 
Royall  117  U.S.  241,  contained  a  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  legislative  Jurisdiction— the 
v.\Udity  of  the  statute  under  which  convic- 
tion was  had  in  the  state  court— could  be 
challenged  on  habeas  corpus  in  the  federal 
courts.  While  this  represents  a  certiun  ex- 
pansion of  traditional  notions  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  Judicial  sense,  it  by  means  supports 
the  broad  reach  given  to  federal  habeas  cor- 
pus by  recent  cases.  See  also  Moore  v.  Demp- 
scy.  261  U.S,  86;  Mooney  v.  Holohan,  294  U.S. 
103. 


\n  idea  of  the  uncertainty  and  diversity 
of  views  in  this  field  may  be  gleaned  from 
a  comparison  of  Rochin  v.  Calitornm.  342 
U  S  1G5,  with  WoZ/  v.  Colorado.  338  U.S.  25. 
and  Adamson  v.  California.  332  U.S.  46. 

■  This  Court's  decision  in  Screws  v.  United 
.States    325  U.S.  91.  as  the  dissenters  antici- 
pated.' has  led  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  to 
hold    that    federal    law    enforced    in    federal 
courts  imposes  personal  liability  upon  state 
judicial    officers,    though    that  court   admits 
that  -The  result  is  of  fateful  portent  to  the 
indiclarv   of   the   .several   states."   Picking   v. 
Pennsylvania    R.    Co..    151    F.    2d    240.    250 
Contrast  to  this  absolute  immunity  from  suit 
enjoyed  bv  federal  officials,  even  in  adminis- 
trative capacities.  Gregoirc  v.  Biddle.  177  F. 
2d  579    While  the  Screus  decision  held  out 
promise  of  protection  for  state  officials  by 
requiring  that  any  denial  of  constitutional 
right  must  be  proved  to  be  willful  in  the 
sense  of  knowing  and  intentional,  that  pro- 
tection has  since  been  withdrawn.  Another 
court  of  Appeals  upheld  a  conviction  based 
on  a  charge  that  wilfulness  and  Intent  are 
••nresumed  and  inferred  from  the  result  of 
the  action.'   189  F.  2d  711,  714.  This  Court, 
against  my  written  dissent  calling  attention 
to  its  effect,  refased  review.  Koehler  v.  United 
States.  342  U.S.  852. 


■  See  c  q  United  States  v.  Oregon  State 
Medical  Socictv.  343  U.S.  3'26.  for  a  recent 
example  of  the  application  of  the  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  Uiwer  federal  courl's  hnding 
of  fact,  compare  Watts  v.  Indiana.  338  U.S. 
49-  Turner  v.  Penn.'ivlvania.  338  U.S.  C_; 
Harris  v  South  Carolina.  338  U.S.  68;  and 
Malinski  v  Neic  York.  324  U.S.  401.  with  the 
above  for  illustrations  of  cases  in  which  this 
salutary  presumption  in  favor  of  slate  curt 
findings  was  disregarded  in  fact  if  not  m 

t  heory. 

'  Tliere  were  filed  In  federal  district  courts 
during  1941  one  hundred  twenty-seven  peti- 
tions  for    habeas    corpus    challenging    ^lute 
convictions;  in  1943  there  were  two  hundred 
sixty-nlnc;  In  1948  five  hundred  furty-ihree; 
in  1952  five  hundred  forly-one.  Speck.  Statis- 
tics on  Federal  Habeas  Corpus.  10  Ohio  St. 
L    337    Ehow.s  that  during  ihe   period  from 
1943  through  1945  there  were  a  high  number 
of  petilions  filed  bv  those  convicts  who  had 
filed   nt  least  one   such   pelilion   in   frderal 
court  before.  In  federal  courts  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  South  Dakota,  ihe  percentage  ol 
the  total  petitions  made  up  by  repeaters  w-is 
50 -^J     The  percentages  for  the  larger  slates 
on  which  statistics  were  then  available  are 
'.s  follows:    California.   12;;    Illinois,   ID";; 
Massachusetts.  20'",  ;  Missouri.  21  r  ;  New  Jcr- 
■;ev     17';;    New    York,    18';;    Pennsylvania, 
2'V''  •  Texas,  25'-;    These  figures  show  an  un- 
necessary burdeii  on   the   federal   couru   by 
quantitative  as  well  as  dramatic  tests. 
•    see  Speck,  supra.  T.'vble  3,  p.  349. 
■  Statistics  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the    United    States    Courts    for    the    period 
1946-1952  show   that.   In    1946,   2.8';    of   the 
petitioners    were    successful;    in    1952,    18', 
were  successful. 

Pa"es  lull  of  numbers  fail  lo  Indicate 
what  the  stales  must  contend  with  as  vividly 
as  the  hislorv  of  particular  litigation  The 
Wells  litigation  In  California  is  an  object 
le«;son  in  conflict.  Wells  was  sentenced  lo 
death  bv  the  California  trial  court,  and  this 
Judgment  was  affirmed  by  llie  Supreme  Court 
of  California  in  an  opinion  which  gave  ex- 
tended consideration  to  the  appellant's  con- 
tentions. People  V.  Wells.  33  Cal.  2d  330.  202 
P  "d  53  This  Court  denied  cerllorarl.  Wells 
v  California,  338  V.  S.  036.  Wells,  without 
seeking  habeas  corpus  in  slate  court,  then 
petitioned  a  feacral  district  judge  In  Call- 
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General  recently  have  come  habitually  to  Ig- 
nore these  proceedings,  responding  only  when 
specially  -fr'-.'^'^'Pti  and  sometimes  not  then. 
Some  St  •.-  irfr-s  have  wearied  of  our  re- 
peated cic;;.^^  upon  them  and  have  de- 
clined to  ;#fffheK  elucidate  grounds  for  their 
decisions.  =  The  assembled  Chief  Justices  of 
the  highest  courts  of  the  states  have  taken 
the  unusual  step  of  condemning  the  present 
practice  by  resolution." 


fornla  for  habeas  corpus.  That  Judge  took  the 
unusual  ^tep  of  passing  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  state  remedies 
had  not  been  exhausted  and  the  prisoner  had 
to  be  remitted  to  the  state  courts.  The  dis- 
trict judge  held  on  the  merits  that  the  Cali- 
fornia dburts  had  misapplied  California  law. 
Ex  parte  Wells,  90  F.  Supp.  855.  When  the 
petitioner  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as 
he  was  instructed  to  do  by  the  district  Judge, 
that  court  adhered  to  its  prior  view  as  to 
what  the  law  of  California  was.  In  re  Wells. 
35  Cal  2d  889.  221  P.  2d  947.  This  Court 
again  denied  certiorari.  Wells  v.  California, 
340  US.  937.  Thereafter  the  same  federal 
Judge,  although  now  conceding  that  he  must 
take  -tTitlirornla  law  from  California  courts, 
voided  tne  conviction  on  a  federal  ground 
not  even  mentioned  In  his  earlier  opinion. 
Ex  parte  Welh.  99  P.  Supp.  320.  The  opinions 
of  the  district  Judge  show  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
procedure,  but  felt  he  had  no  alternative 
in  the  light  of  this  Court's  decisions.  Indeed, 
he  has  contributed  the  lessons  of  his  own 
experience  in  this  field  in  Goodman.  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  7 
P  R  D.  313.  Another  caricature  of  the  great 
writ  in  action  is  the  Adamson  litigation  in 
CaUfornla.  Adamson  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  the  California  trial  court  in  1944.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  California  affirmed  the 
Judgment  of  conviction  In  1946.  People  v. 
Adamson.  27  Cal.  2d  478,  165  P.  2d  3.  This 
Court  granted  certiorari,  heard  the  case  on 
the  merits,  and  affirmed.  Adamson  v.  Cali- 
fomia.  332  US.  46.  On  January  30.  1948. 
Just  one  week  before  the  date  set  for  his 
execution.  Adamson  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  for  habeas  corpus,  and 
this  petition  was  denied.  This  Court  denied 
application  for  a  stay  and  denied  certiorari 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  Adam- 
son V.  Californta.  333  U.  S.  831.  Later  on  the 
same  day  that  this  Court  denied  certiorari. 
a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California  issued 
a  stay  of  execution  of  the  sentence.  Then 
the  District  Court  denied  the  writ  and  denied 
a  certificate  of  probable  cause  to  appeal.  In 
Ex  parte  Adamson.  167  F.  2d  996,  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  denied  an 
application  for  a  certificate  of  probable 
cause.  This  Court  again  denied  certiorari. 
Ex  parte  Adamson.  334  U.  S.  834.  Even  this 
was  not  the  end.  however,  for  In  1949  we 
find  Adamson  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  from  a  denial  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  WTlt  of  coram  nobis.  That 
covirt  then  took  occasion  to  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  proceedings.  34  Cal.  2d 
320.  338.  210  P  2d  13.  22.  Certainly  the  use 
of  the  federal  courts  as  aids  in  such  delaying 
tactics  as  are  evidenced  here  does  not  elevate 
the  stature  of  the  vrrit  of  habeas  corpus.  We 
have  no  mythical  abuse  here  but  a  very  real 
problem  of  harassment  of  the  state. 

•-Dixon  V.  Duffv.  344  U.S.  143. 

■'  Conference  of  Chief  Justices — 1952.  25 
State  Government.  No.  11.  p.  249  iNov.  1952)  : 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain principles  enunciated  in  certain  recent 
federal  decisions,  a  person  whose  conviction 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  in  a  State  Court 
has  thereafter  been  affirmed  by  ih^  highest 
court  of  that  State,  and  whose  petition  for 
a  review  of  the  State  Court's  proceedings 
has  been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  may  nevertheless  obtain 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trend  of  our 
decisions  is  to  abandon  rules  of  pleading  or 
procedure  which  would  protect  the  writ 
against  abuse.  Once  upon  a  time  the  writ 
could  not  be  substituted  for  appeal  or  other 
reviewing  process  but  challenged  only  the 
legal  competence  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mitting court."  We  have  so  departed  from 
this  principle  that  the  profession  now  be- 
lieves that  the  issues  we  actually  consider  on 
a  federal  prisoner's  habeas  corpus  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  would  be  considered 
on  appeal.'"' 

Conflict  with  state  courts  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  giving  the  convict  a  virtual  new 
trial  before  a  federal  court  sitting  u-ithout  a 
jury.  Whenever  declsiorts  of  one  court  are 
reviewed  by  another,  a  percentage  of  thent 
are  reversed.  That  reflects  a  difference  in  out- 
look normally  found  between  personnel  com- 
prising different  courts.  However,  reversal  by 
a  higher  court  is  not  proof  that  Justice  is 
thereby  better  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
If  there  were  a  super-Supreme  Court,  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  our  reversals  of  state 
courts  would  also  be  reversed.  We  are  not 
final  because  we  are  Infallible,  but  we  are 
Infallible  only  because  we  are  final. 

As  to  the  pleading  requirements  In  habeas 
corpus,  what  has  happened  may  best  be 
learned  by  comparison  of  the  meticulously 
pleaded  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
by  this  Court's  Opinion  in  Moore  v.  Dempsey, 
261  U.S.  86  (1923),  and  la  Mooney  v.  Hollo- 
han,  294  U.S.  103  (1935),  with  condonation 
of  their  absence  in  Price  v.  Johnston,  334 
U.S.  266  (1948).  It  really  has  become  neces- 
sary to  plead  nothing  more  than  that  the 
prisoner  Is  in  jail,  wants  to  get  out,  and 
thinks  it  is  Illegal  to  hold  hlm."^  If  he  fails. 


from  a  Federal  district  judge  or  Court,  under 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  new.  independent, 
and  successive  hearings  based  upon  a  petition 
supported  only  by  the  oath  of  the  petitioner 
and  containing  only  such  statement  of  facts 
as  were,  or  could  have  been,  presented  in  the 
original  proceedings  in  the  State  Courts; 

"And  whereas  the  multiplicity  of  these 
procedures  available  in  the  inferior  Federal 
Courts  to  such  convicted  persons,  and  the 
consequent  Inordinate  delays  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  justice  as  the  result  of  said 
Federal  decisions  will  tend  toward  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  judicial  sense  of  responsibility, 
may  create  grave  and  undesirable  conflicts 
between  Federal  and  State  laws  respecting 
fair  trial  and  due  process,  and  must  inevita- 
bly lead  to  the  impairment  of  the  public  con- 
fidence in  our  judicial  institutions; 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the 
considered  view  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  in  conference  duly  as- 
sembled, that  orderly  Federal  procedure  un- 
der our  dual  system  of  government  should 
require  that  a  final  judgment  of  a  State's 
highest  court  be  subject  to  review  or  reversal 
only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  be  au- 
thorized, and  he  is  hereby  directed,  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  give  study  to  the 
grave  questions  and  potential  complications 
likely  to  ensue  if  the  power  to  review  or  void 
state  court  judgments  continues  to  l:)e  recog- 
nized as  lying  in  any  courts  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system,  save  and  except  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  and  that  said 
special  committee  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  at  the  next  regvilar  meeting 
of  the  Conference." 

•'Ex  parte  Watkins.  3  Pet.  193.  202. 

'■•  Such  was  the  view  expressed  by  the  Solic- 
itor General  of  the  United  States  at  the  Bar 
of  this  Court  during  argimient  of  Martinez 
V.  Neelly,  affirmed  by  an  equally  divided 
Court,  344  \JS.  916.  His  adversary  agreed. 

• '  Price  V.  Johnston,  supra. 


he  may  make  the  same  plea  over  and  over 
again." 

Since  the  Constitution  and  laws  made  pur- 
suant to  it  are  the  supreme  law  and  since 
the  supremacy  and  vmlformlty  of  federal  law 
are  attainable  only  by  a  centralized  source  of 
authority,  denial  by  a  state  of  a  claimed  fed- 
eral right  must  give  some  access  to  the  fed- 
eral Judicial  system.  But  federal  interference 
with  state  administration  of  its  criminal  law 
should  not  be  premature  and  should  not 
occur  where  it  is  not  needed.  Therefore,  we 
have  ruled  that  a  state  convict  must  exh.iu.st 
all  remedies  which  the  state  affords  for  his 
alleged  grievance  before  he  can  take  it  to 
any  federal  court  by  habeas  corpus. 

The  states  all  allow  some  appeal  from  a 
judgment  of  conviction  which  permits  re- 
view of  any  question  of  law.  state  or  federal, 
raised  upon  the  record.  No  state  is  obliged 
to  furnish  multiple  remedies  for  the  same 
grievance.  Most  .states,  and  with  good  reR.son, 
will  not  suffer  a  collateral  attack  such  .-.s 
habeas  corpus  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  fir 
or  dtiplication  of  the  appeal.  A  state  properly 
may  deny  habeas  corpus  to  raise  either  rtate 
or  federal  issues  that  were  or  could  have  been 
considered  on  appeal.  Such  restriction  by  the 
state  should  be  respected  by  federal  courts. 

Assuming  that  a  federal  question  not 
reachable  on  appeal  is  properly  presented  by 
habeas  corpus  and  decided  adversely  by  the 
highest  competent  court  of  the  state,  should 
the  prisoner  then  come  to  this  Court  nnd 
ask  us  to  review  the  record  by  certiorari  or 
should  he  go  to  the  district  court  and  in- 
stitute a  new  federal  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ing? Darr  v.  Biirford.  339  U.S.  200.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  held  that  in  these  circumstances 
the  prisoner  must  apply  to  this  Court  for 
certiorari  before  he  can  go  to  any  other  fed- 
eral court,  because  only  by  so  doing  could  he 
exhaust  his  state  remedy.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  that  result,  it  does  not  seem  logical 
to  support  it  by  asserting  that  this  Court's 
certiorari  power  is  any  part  of  a  state's 
remedy.  An  ruithority  outside  of  the  state 
imposes  a  duty  upon  the  state  to  turn  the 
case  over  to  it,  in  a  proceeding  which  makes 
the  state  virtually  a  defendant.  To  say  that 
our  command  to  certify  the  case  to  lis  is  a 
state  remedy  is  to  indulge  in  fiction,  and  the 
difficulty  with  fictions  Is  that  those  they  are 
most  apt  to  mislead  are  those  who  proclaim 
them. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  to  neutralize  the 
artificiality  of  the  process  and  counterbalance 
the  fiction  that  our  certiorari  is  a  state  rem- 
edy by  holding  that  this  step  which  the  pris- 
oner must  take  means  nothing  to  him  or  the 
state  when  it  fails,  .is  in  most  cases  It  does. 

The  Court  is  not  quite  of  one  mind  on 
the  subject.  Some  say  denial  means  nothing, 
others  say  it  means  nothing  much.  Realis- 
tically, the  first  position  is  untenable  and  the 
second  is  unintelligible.  How  can  we  say  that 
the  prisoner  must  present  his  case  to  us  and 
at  the  same  time  say  that  what  we  do  with 
it  means  nothing  to  anybody.  We  might  con- 
ceivably take  either  position  but  not.  ration- 
ally, both,  for  the  two  will  not  only  burden 
otir  own  docket  and  harass  the  state  authori- 
ties but  it  makes  a  prisoner's  legitimate  quest 
for  federal  justice  an  endurance  contest. 

True,  neither  those  outside  of  the  Court, 
nor  on  many  occasions  those  inside  of  It. 
know  just  what  reasons  led  six  Justices  to 
withhold  consent  to  a  certiorari.  But  all  know 
that  a  majority,  larger  than  can  be  mustered 
for  a  good  many  decisions,  has  found  reason 
for  not  reviewing  the  case  here.  Because  no 
one  knows  all  that  a  denial  means,  does  It 
mean  that  it  means  nothing?  Perhaps  the 
profession  could  accept  denial  as  meaning- 
less belore  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
noting    dissents    from    them.    Lawyers   and 
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'■■  In  Prxce  v.  Johnston,  supra,  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts  were  reversed  for  dismissing  the 
convict's  fourth  petition.  See  also  statistics 
as  to  repeaters  in  note  8,  supra. 


inwer  ludges  will  not  readily  believe  that 
jtistices  of  this  Court  are  taking  the  trouble 
to  signal  a  meaningless  division  of  opinion 
■it)out  a  meaningless  act."  It  is  just  one  of 
"the  facts  of  life  that  today  every  lower  court 
does  attach  importance  to  denials  and  to 
nresence  or  absence  of  dissents  from  denials, 
'is  judicial  opinions  and  lawyers'  argument.s 

The  fatal  sentence  that  In  real  life  writes 
nms  to  many  causes  cannot  in  legal  theory 
be  a  complete  blank.  I  can  see  order  in  the 
confusion  as  to  Its  meaning  only  by  distin- 
L'Uishing  Its  significance  under  the  doctrine 
of  stare  decisis,  from  its  effect  under  the  doc- 
trine of  res  judicata.  I  agree  that,  as  stare 
decisis,  denial  of  certiorari  should  be  given 
r.o  significance  whatever.  It  creates  no  prec- 
edent and  approves   no  sUitement   of  prin- 
ciple entitled   to  weight  in  any  other  case. 
But  for  the  case  in  which  certiorari  is  denied. 
its  minimum  meaning  Is  that  this  Court  al- 
lows the  judgment  below  to  stand  with  what- 
ever  consequences    it   may   have    upon    the 
Utigants  involved  under  the  doctrine  of  res 
judicata  as  applied  either  by  state  or  federal 
courts.  A  civil  or  criminal  judgment  usually 
becomes  res  judicata  in  the  sense  that  It  Is 
binding  and  conclusive  even  if  new  facts  are 
discovered  and  even  if  a  new  theory  of  law 
were  thought  up,  except  for  some  provision 
for  granting  a  new  trial,  which  usually  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  tnal  cotirt  and  limited 
in  time. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  res  judicata  has 
no   application    whatever    in    habeas   corpus 
cases  and  stu-ely  it  does  not  apply  with  all  of 
its  conventional  severity.  Habeas  corpus  dif- 
fers from  the  ordinary  judgment  in  that,  al- 
though an  adjudication  has  become  final,  the 
application  is  renewable,  at  least  if  new  evi- 
dence and  material  is  discovered  or  if.  per- 
haps as  the  result  of  a  new  decision,  a  new 
law  becomes  applicable  to  the  case.  This  is 
quite  proper  so  long  as  its  i.ssues  relate  to 
jurisdiction.  But  call  it  res  judicata  or  what 
one  will,  courts  ought  not  be  obliged  to  allow 
a  convict  to  litigate  again  and  again  exactly 
the  same  question  on  the  same  evidence.  Nor 
is  there   any   good   reason  why  an  identical 
contention  rejected  by  a  higher  court  should 
be  reviewed  on  the  same  facts  in  a  lower  one. 
The  chief  objection  to  giving  this  limited 
finalitv  to  our  denial  of  certiorari  Is  that  we 
pass  lipon   these  writs  of  habeas  corpus  so 
casually   or   upon    grounds   so   unrelated   to 
their   merits    that   our   decision   should   not 
have  the  weight  of  finality.  No  very  close  per- 
sonal   consideration   can   be   given   by   each 
Justice  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  these  peti- 
tions as  we  have  had  .-;nd.  as  a  class,  they 
are  so  frivolous,  so  meaningless,  and  often  so 
unintelligible  that  this  worthlessness  of  the 
class  discredits  each  individual  application. 
If  this  deluge  were  reduced  by  observance  of 
procedural    safeguards    to    manageable    pro- 
portions so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ex- 
amine the  cases  with  some  care  and  to  hear 
those  that  show  merit,  I  think  this  objection 
would    largely    disappear.    The    fact    is    that 
superficial  consideration  of  these  crises  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  depreciation  of  the  writ. 
The  ■wTit  has  no  enemies  so  deadly  as  those 
who  sanction  the  abuse  of  It,  whatever  their 
intent. 

If  a  state  is  really  obtaining  conviction  by 
laws  or  procedures  which  violate  the  Federal 
Constitution,  It  is  always  a  serious  wrong, 
not  only  to  a  particular  convict,  but  to  fed- 
eral law.  It  is  not  probable  that  six  Justices 
would  pass  up  a  case  which  intelligibly  pre- 
sented this  situation.  But  an  examination  of 
these  petitions  will  show  that  few  of  them, 
tested  by  any  rational  rules  of  pleading, 
actually  raise  any  question  of  law  on  which 


■-  When  petitioner  in  Broun  v.  Allen  sought 
certiorari  here  after  his  appeal  to  the  state 
court  failed,  two  Justices  dissented  from  the 
denial  of  certiorari.  Brown  v.  North  Carolina, 
341  U.S.  943. 


the  state  court  has  differed  from  the  under- 
standing prevailing  In  this  Court.  The  point 
on    which    we    are    urged    to    overrule    state 
courts  almost  invariably  Is  In  their  appraisal 
of    lacUs.    For   txample.    tlie    jury.    t!ie    trial 
judge,    and    one    or    more    appellate    courts 
below    have    held    that    conflicting   evidence 
proves  a  confession  was  voluntary;  the  pris- 
oner wants  us  to  Bay  the  evidence  proves  it 
was  coerced.  The  court  below  found  that  the 
prisoner     waived     counsel     and     voluntarily 
pleaded  guilty:  he  wants  us  to  find  that  he 
did  not.  The  "jury  and  the  trial  judge  below 
believed  one  set  of  witnesses  who.se  te.stlmony 
showed  his  guilt:  he  wants  us  to  believe  the 
other  and  to  hold  that  he  has  been  convicted 
by  perjurv.  That  is  the  type  of  lactual  l.ssue 
upon   which    this    Court    and    other   federal 
courts  are  asked  to  Intervene  and  upset  state 
court  convictions.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
reasons  why  we  should  rarely  do  that,  and 
even   better  reasons  why   the  district  court 
should  not  undertake  to  do  It  after  we  have 
declined  to. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  whether  or  not  this 
Court  has  denied  certiorari  from  a  state 
court's  judgment  In  a  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ing, no  luwer  federal  court  should  entertain 
a  petition  except  on  llie  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  that  the  petition  raises  a  juris- 
dictional question  involving  federal  law  on 
which  the  state  law  allowed  nn  ncce.ss  to  its 
courts,  either  bv  habeas  corpus  or  appeal 
from  the  conviction,  and  that  he  therefore 
has  no  state  remedy;  or  (2t  that  the  petition 
shows  that  although  the  law  allows  a  remedy, 
he  was  actually  improperly  obstructed  from 
making  a  record  upon  which  the  question 
could  be  presented,  so  that  his  remedy  by 
way  of  tiltimate  application  to  this  Court 
for  certiorari  has  been  frustrated.  There  may 
be  circumstances  so  extraordinary  that  I  do 
not  now  think  of  them  which  would  Justify 
a  departure  from  this  rule,  but  the  run-of- 
the-iiilll  case  certainly  does  not. 

Wheti-.cr  one  will  ;!2rce  with  this  tienerul 
proposition   will   depend.   I  suppose,   on   tlie 
latitude  he  tliinks  federal  courts  should  ex- 
ercise in  retrying  dc  novo  state  court  crimi- 
nal issues.  If  the  federal  courts  are  to  test  a 
state   court's   decision   by   hearing   new   evi- 
dei.ce  in  a  new  proceeding,  the  pretense  of 
cxhau.stion  of  state  remedies  is  a  sham,  for 
the  state  courts  could  not  have  given  a  rem- 
edy on  evidence  which  they  had  no  chance  to 
hear.  I  cannot  see  why  federal  courts  should 
hear  evidence  that  was  not  presented  to  the 
state  court  unless  the  prisoner  has  been  pre- 
vented from  making  a  record  of  his  grievance, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  no  record  of  it  to 
bring  here  on  certiorari.  Such  circumstances 
would  seem  to  call  for  an  original  remedy  in 
the  district  courts  which  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  take  evidence  and  make  the  record 
on  which  v.e  ultimately  must  pass  if  there 
develops  a  conflict  of  law  between  a  federal 
;.nd  BU\te  court. 

If  this  Court  were  v.-illing  to  adopt  this 
doctrine  of  feder;il  self-restraint,  it  could 
settle  some  procedures,  rules  of  pleading  and 
practices  which  would  weed  out  the  abuses 
and  frivolous  causes  and  identify  the  worthy 
ones.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  formulating 
practice  rules  and  their  pitfalls.  Nor  do  I  un- 
derestunr.tc  the  .■".rgument  that  the  writ 
often  is  petitioned  for  by  prisoners  without 
counsel  t.nd  that  they  should  not  be  held  to 
the  artificialities  in  pleading  that  we  ex- 
pect in  Lawyers.  But  I  know  of  no  way 
that  we  can  have  equal  Justice  under  law 
except  we  have  some  law.  I  suggest  some 
eener.il  principles  which,  if  adhered  to.  would 
reduce  the  number  of  frivolous  petitions, 
make  decision  upon  them  possible  at  an 
earlier  time  and  alleviate  .'^ome  of  the  irrita- 
tion tliat  is  developing  over  ill-considered 
federal  use  of  the  writ  to  slap  down  state 
courts. 

First,  habeas  corpus  shall  not  (in  absence 
of  state  law  to  the  contrary)  raise  any  ques- 
tion which  was,  or  could  hare  been,  decided 


by  appeal  or  other  procedure  for  review  of 
conviction.  In  the  absence  of  showing  to  the 
contrary,  habeas  corpus  will  be  deemed  to 
lie  only  for  defects  not  disclosed  on  the  rec- 
ord, go'ing  to  the  power,  legal  competence  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  committing  st;ite  court. 
Second,  every  petition  to  a  federal  court  Is 
required,  and  those  to  a  state  court  may  be 
required,  by  stale  law  to  conUilu  a  plain  but 
full  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  it  l.s 
based.  Unless  it  states  facts  which,  if  proved, 
would  warrant  relief,  the  applicant  is  not 
entitled  as  of  right  to  a  hearing.  Technical 
forms  or  artificialities  of  ple.admg  will  not  be 
required. 

Presumably  a  federal  cotirt  will  not  relci.se 
a  convict  until  he  proves  facts  which  .show 
Hivalidlly  of  his  conviction.  If  proof  Is  to  be 
required"  it  Is  no  hardshlj)  to  require  a  simple 
statement  of  what  It  will  be.  A  petitioner 
.should  be  given  benefit  of  liberal  construc- 
tion, of  all  usual  privileges  of  amendment, 
and  if  the  court  finds  a  probably  worthy 
case,  appointment  of  coun.sel  to  aid  in 
amending  the  petition  and  presenting  the 
case.  • 

Third,  petitions  to  federal  courta  are  re- 
quired,   and   those   to   state   courts   may   bo 
requlrcxl.  to  set  forth  every  previous  applica- 
tion to  any  court  for  relief  on  any  grounds 
If   the   current   petition   is   made   upon    the 
same   grounds   as   an   earlier   one    it   should 
state  fully  iinv  evidence  now  available  in  U-s 
support  that  was  not  offered  before  and  ex- 
plain failure  to  present  it.  On  the  Jurisdic- 
tional    questions     appropriate     for     habeas 
corpus,    the    petitioner    may    not    he    b.irred 
from  proof  bv  newly  discovered  evidence,  but 
it  is  not  asking  too  much  ihat  his  petition 
disclose  that  he  has  it  and  a  basis  lor  ap- 
praising lis  relev,-\nce  and  effect.  He  should 
not  be  precluded  from  raising  new  grounds 
of    unconstitutionality    in    a    later    petition, 
espcciallv  in  view  of  the  unsettled  character 
of"    our  "  constitutional     doctrines     of     due 
process.   But   the   facts   that  make   the  new 
prounds  applicable  should  appear.  If  federal 
relief  is  soueht  on  the  grounds  that  state  law 
affords  no  rcmedv.  or  his  resort  thereto  has 
been  obstructed  and  he  has  been  unable  to 
present  his  case  to  a  state  loun,  the  facts 
rolled  on  should  be  clo:irly  and  fully  set  forth. 
Much  probably  mav  be  said  In  criticism  of 
my  statement  of  these  principles  but  noth- 
ing. I  am  convinced,  against  their  lilstorical 
authenticity  as  part  of  the  traditional  law  of 
habeas   corpus   or   against   their   ;ipplication 
now  to  stop  abuses  so  grave  that  they  fore- 
shadow   legislative    restriction    of    the    writ. 
They  do  not  foreclose  worthy  causes  but  ear- 
m.ir'k  them  for  the  serious  treatment  they  de- 
serve   Thev  will  not  even  wholly  eliminate 
frivolous  petitions  but  will  discourage  them 
bv  expo.sing  their  frivol. ty  at  un  earlier  stage. 
Society  has  no  interest  in  maintaining  an 
unconstitutional    conviction    and    every    in- 
terest in  preserving  the  writ  tf  habeas  corpus 
to  nullify  them  when  they  occur.   But  the 
Consiituiion    does    not    prevent    the    .state 
courts  from  determlnins  the  facts  in  crimi- 
nal c.ises.  It  does  not  make  i'.  unconstitu- 
tional for  them  to  have  u  different  opinion 
than  a  federal  judge  about  the  weight  to  be 
piven  to  evidence.  My  votes  in  the  crises  un- 
der review  and  en  other  petitions  and  reviews 
will   be   guided   as   nearly   as   I    ran   by   the 
principles  set  forth  herein. 

I  concur  in  the  result  announced  by  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  in  these  three  cases. 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Mi'.  President,  the  chief 
justices  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by 
a  formal  resolution  adopted  in  confer- 
ence assembled  have  asked  the  Con- 
ffiess  of  the  United  States  to  pass  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  section  702  of 
S.  917  requirinR  that  the  final  judcment 
of  the  highest  courts  of  the  State  in 
criminal  cases  be  .-ubiect  to  review  only 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 
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I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this  section 
which  the  chief  justices  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  asked  Congress  to  pass 
and  which  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
pass  if  the  States  are  going  to  be  allowed 
effectively  to  try  their  own  citizens  in 
their  own  courts  for  violation  of  their 
own  laws. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  chaos  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  the 
States,  which  are  charged  with  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
m  our  system  of  government,  we  must 
adopt  a   provision  of   this  character. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliink  I  can  say  without  any  reservation 
or  hesitation  on  my  own  part  with  re- 
spect to  the  truthfulness  of  this  state- 
ment that,  if  one  talks  to  the  Federal  and 
State  judges,  more  than  three  out  of  four 
of  them  in  private  conversation  will  say 
that  the  Miranda  decision  is  devastating 
to  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  would  find  if  he  were 
to  make  a  more  careful  selection  and 
check  tlie  judges  who  know  best — for 
example,  the  trial  judges  in  the  districts 
where  the  State  and  Federal  peniten- 
tiaries are  located,  since  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  problem  right  in  their 
own  lap  and  who  understand  the  exact 
facts  about  each  one  of  these  people  who 
have  committed  very  serious  crimes  and 
have  been  sentenced  either  to  death  or 
to  very  long  prison  terms — the  Senator 
would  be  talking  then  to  the  ones  who 
really  know  what  this  is  all  about.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  then  find  that  they  would 
be  almost  unanimous. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  P-  esident.  I  said 
more  than  3  out  of  4.  because  I  wanted 
to  be  veiT  conservative.  And  I  say  that 
without  any  reason  to  believe  at  all  that 
anyone  could  successfullj^  challenge  that 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
that  insufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  Miranda  decision  to  determine  its  de- 
moralizing and  devastating  effect  upon 
law  enforcement:  that  there  is  no  ■em- 
pirical data"  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  congressional  action;  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  justify  title  II, 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  and  further  from  the  facts.  If 
one  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  tran- 
script of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
ceciurt^.  one  will  find  convincing,  irre- 
futabjf  and  overwhelming  evidence  as  to 
the  disastrous  effect  of  this  ill-advised 
majority  decision.  We  have  now  had  2 
years  of  the  costly  experience  of  seeing 
law-enforcement  officers  handcuffed  in 
investigating  crime,  prosecutors  handi- 
capped in  prosecuting  cases  and  being 
compelled  to  either  dismiss  cases  or  ac- 
cept pleas  to  lesser  offenses. 

The  transcript  is  replete  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Dplice  ofiQcials,  prosecuting  at- 
torneys md  judges,  and  with  letters 
f'rom  such  officials  who  were  unable  to 
testify  in  person.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  number  of  lettei-s  which  are 


printed  in  the  transcript,  beginning  at 
page  663  and  continuing  through  page 
784. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  representative  of  letters  in  the  sub- 
committee files.  Some  give  statistics  and 
many  of  them  give  specific  examples  of 
cases  that  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
this  5-to-4  decision.  They  are  almost 
unanimous  in  urging  action  by  Congress 
to  remedy  this  constant  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  at  page  619  of  the  licar- 
ings,  we  will  see  the  resolution  placed 
in  the  Record  which  was  adopted  by  the 
National  District  Attorney  Association 
when  Mr.  Moylan,  the  district  attorney 
of  Baltimore,  was  testifying.  The  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  in 
convention  this  year  endorsed  amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act.  S.  917,  as  follows: 

First.  An  amendment  authorizing 
wiretapping  and  electronic  interception 
of  communication  pursuant  to  court 
order. 

Second.  An  amendment  making  vol- 
untariness the  test  for  admis.sibility  of 
any  statement,  admission,  or  confession. 

Third.  An  amendment  restricting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
revievv'  certain  decisions  of  State 
supreme  courts. 

The  record  contains  letters  from  122 
chiefs  of  police  in  37  States;  letters  from 
nine  district  attorneys  in  nine  States; 
and  letters  from  nine  judges  in  seven 
States.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  testi- 
mony of  seven  district  attorneys  in  seven 
States  and  .seven  judges  in  seven  States. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  received 
a  letter  inyiting  him  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  testify  and  offer  counsel 
and  offer  suggestions  and  offer  amend- 
ments and  help  us  get  a  crime  bill. 

Today  we  find  amendments  that  have 
been  submitted  to  provide  for  a  little  old 
investigation  or  something  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  amounts  to.  It 
does  not  set  up  a  committee.  It  does  not 
authorize  anything  and  does  not  directly 
report  anything. 

It  is  a  subterfuge  to  try  to  avoid  the 
real  issue. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people — and  they  are  not  appointed — 
will  hear  the  voice  of  tiie  people  and,  I 
hope  on  tomorrow,  instead  of  accepting 
the  subterfuge  and  dodge,  face  up  like 
Senators  should  on  the  real  issue  and 
vote  the  matter  up  or  down. 

We  are  either  for  these  court  decisions 
and  their  consequences  or  we  want  to  do 
something  about  them. 

We  will  give  an  answer  tomorrow  to 
that  question.  Tomorrow  is  a  day  of  deci- 
sion, and  it  is  also  the  day  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  about  the  crime 
wave  that  is  .sweeping  America.  And  the 
crime  wave  is  getting  worse  and  v.orse 
by  the  hour. 

One  of  the  most  contributing  factors 
to  that  deplorable  situation  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  and  the  rulings  they 
have  made  as  reflected  in  the  letters  I 
have  just  referred  to.  Those  decisions  are 
turning  criminals  loose  by   the  dozens 


and  the  hundreds  across  the  country-. 
Why?  It  is  simply  because  tlie  law  is  not 
being  enforced.  It  is  simply  because  the 
Supreme  Court  lias  undertaken  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  to  throw  precedent, 
tried,  tested,  and  true,  into  the  ashcan. 

I  hope  we  do  .something  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  I  was  somewhat  troubled  about  thi.s 
matter  over  the  weekend,  because  I  icad 
both  sides  of  the  argument  in  the  Record, 
Over  the  weekend  and  this  morning  I 
telephoned  a  number  of  distinguislud 
people  whom  I  know  personally,  men 
whom  I  regard  highly,  judges,  district 
attorneys  and  sheriffs  who  have  the 
problem  of  trj'ing  to  protect  the  public 
and  to  defend  society  from  the  outrages 
of  crime.  Of  course,  those  I  have  calkci 
have  been  a  rather  select  group,  people 
I  know  personally,  and  in  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence.  Without  excep- 
tion, everyone  said,  "John  McClellan 
is  right  100  percent." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  each  Senator 
would  call  a  representative  group  of  the 
judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  he 
knows,  and  a  representative  number  of 
the  chiefs  of  police  he  knows,  and  .n.si< 
them  the  question.  "What  is  Miranda 
doing  to  you?  How  docs  it  help  you  ( ii- 
force  the  law?  How  does  it  prevent  you 
from  enforcing  the  law?  How  does  it, 
handicap  you?" 

I  guarantee  that  what  I  .said  caflicr 
will  be  sustained,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  them  will  say  that  they  are 
handicapped  and  that  not  only  is  it  caus- 
ing confusion  but  also  is  devastation  to 
law  enforcement. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Tjiiical  of  Uie 
explanations  given  to  me  was  that  of  a 
sheriff  who  told  me  that  he  has  no  more 
jail  space,  that  these  people  have  been  in 
jail  all  this  time,  and  he  now  needs  two 
courthouses  and  two  jails:  because  the 
impediments  placed  in  the  way  of  mov- 
ing forward  and  convicting  a  guilty  man 
and  getting  it  over  with,  and  moving  on 
to  the  next  case,  have  been  so  tremendous 
that  he  cannot  complete  these  cases. 
They  just  go  on  and  on  forever.  The 
lawyers  advise  the  people  not  to  admii 
anything.  And  if  they  do  confess,  it  can- 
not be  used:  or  if  they  admit  somethin'^'. 
it  cannot  be  used:  or  the  Federal  appel- 
late court  will  find  .some  technicality  >.o 
.send  it  back  every  time  a  major  cas?  - 
concluded.  That  has  been  the  result  m 
our- part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  probab'.v 
true  in  Arkansas  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Jails  are  being  filled  with  i^eople,  v.'l^o 
are  being  done  no  favor  by  being  kept  i.i 
jail,  forever  awaiting  trial.  Many  of  thc.>e 
people  would  be  done  a  big  favor,  if 
they  are  guilty,  to  be  found  guilty,  serve 
a  year  or  .so,  and  turned  loose,  rathf^r 
than  being  kept  in  jail  for  a  lifetime 
while  people  haggle  over  the  technical- 
ities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senato:-. 

Mr.  President,  I  undei  stand  that  tc- 
moriow  the  time  will  be  divided — 4  houiS 
of  debate.  I  shall  expect  tomorrow  to 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  crux  of 
the  issue  before  the  Senate,  because  this 
is  a  vital  matter.  Congress  is  going  to 
coriect  this  situation,  or  the  situation 
will  worsen  until  it  becomes  intolerable. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Office  of  the  Attorney  C'iEneral, 

Ilarrisburg,  Pa..  April  14,  16G7. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Recently  Gov- 
ernor Shafer  wrote  to  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  with  reference  to  a  bill  which  he  Intro- 
duced (S.  928).  I  believe  that  the  Ciovernor's 
comments  are  appropriate,  and  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  that  letter  for  your  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Bennett. 

Attoinvy  General. 
Enclosure. 

April  13,   19G7. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,   D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  before' me  your 
recent  letter  asking  my  views  on  S.  928  which 
you  Introduced  in  the  Congress,  I  understand 
this  bill  would  completely  ctitlaw  the  use  of 
wiretapping  and  other  electronic  listening 
devices,  except  in  sltdations  involving  na- 
tional security. 
My  views,  in  summary,  are: 
I  oppose  S.  928. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  legitimate 
use  of  any  leclinological  instrument  as  a 
weapon  against  crime,  including  the  use  of 
both  "wiretapping"  and  any  •'electronic  lis- 
tening device,"  provided  such  use  Is  under 
the  strict  control  of  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  is  restricted  to  use  by  legi- 
timate law  enforcement  officers  to  ferret  out 
specific  onerous  crimes  and  criminal  con- 
spiracles. 

The  national  security  is  today  being  threat- 
ened by  crime  more  so  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Presidents'  Commission.  We  must  not 
limit  an  effective  war  on  crime  Just  as  we 
would  not  restrict  a  total  effort  against  any 
foreign  aggression. 

If  we  allow  the  use  of  electronic  devices 
to  prevent  an  enemy  nation  from  endanger- 
ing our  national  .security,  why  should  we 
prohibit  the  use  of  such  devices  to  prevent 
or  help  eliminate  a  present  domestic  danger? 
If  nece.ssary.  we  would  rely  upon  our  .'Vrmed 
Forces  to  overcome  subversion  cither  from 
within  or  without.  Crime  today  in  the  United 
States  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger 
which   must  be   overcome. 

The  effects  upon  the  community  of  nar- 
cotics, gambling,  prostitution  and  other 
criminal  activity,  the  interstate  character 
of  such  activity,  and  the  use  of  modern 
technology  by  criminals  are  well-known  and 
well-documented. 

In  my  view,  we  must  utilize  every  weapon 
to  eliminate  crime  from  our  society,  preserv- 
ing, of  course,  those  ancient  rights  guaran- 
teeing due  process  to  all  citizens.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will 
allow  the  use  of  these  devices  under  appro- 
priate order  of  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  P.  Sh.afer. 

U.S.  District  Cour.T. 
Southehn  District  of  California, 

San  Diego.  Calif.,  March  29,  I9G7. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laus  and  Procedures.  Senate  OJJice 
Building,  Wasliington.  D.C. 
Di3AR  Sen.ator  -McClellan:  I  have  just  read 
the  statement  of  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  Chief 
Judge    of    the    Second    Circuit,    before    your 
committee  on  March  8,  19G7,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to   put  myself  on  record  as  to 
approving  in  toto  his  presentation. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Carter. 
Chief  Judge,  Southern 

District  of  California. 


U.S.  District  CotrRT. 

SorrTHERN  DLSTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

San  Dirgo,  Calif..  March  31.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,  Senate  Office 
Builduig.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator   McClellan:    Tlie  excellent 
and   logical   sUitement  of   the   Honorable   J. 
Edward  Lumbard,  before  your  Committee  on 
March   8,    1967,   voices   my   opinions,   and   is 
fully  approved  of  by  me. 
Respectfully, 

Fred  Kunzel, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsvlvanih, 

40th  Judicial  Uistuict. 
Indiana.  Pa..  April  13,  1907. 
Senator  John  L,  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate  liuilding,  Washington.  DC: 

I  notice  by  the  Legislative  Bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  .Association 
that  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Laws  and  Procedure  Sub-Committee.  I  fur- 
ther note  that  you  are  holding  a  hearing  on 
a  series  of  anticrime  bills  Including  .Senate 
Bill  No.  674.  which  is  designed  to  assure 
the  adnussibility  of  voluntiiry  confessions. 

I  was  a  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  twelve 
years  and  am  now  on  my  twelfth  year  as  a 
judge.  I  am  deeply  ronccrnea  about  the 
crime  situation  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  volunt;iry  confes- 
sion and  the  information  gathered  by  the 
police  as  a  result  of  a  volunuiry  confession 
should  bo  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  tn.il 
of  a  case. 

In  the  trial  of  cases  today  of  course  I  am 
bound  by  late  decisions  of  the  United  Suites 
Supreme"  Court  and  we  try  all  cases  in  the 
light  of  those  decisions.  I  think,  however.  I 
have  the  right  to  say  that  I  believe  that  these 
decisions  are  based  upon  some  rather  fuzzy, 
mental,  sob-.sister  gymnastics,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual but  I  am  also  interested  la  the  rights 
of  society  generally. 

Incidentally  I  enjoyed  hearing  you  speak 
when  you  were  at  Indiana  Umversity. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edwin  M.  Clahk. 


State  op  Alaba.ma, 
Office  of  Attorney  General, 
Montgomery,  Ala..  January  24.  1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  OfTicc  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  McClellan:  I  have  your  let- 
ter under  date  of  January  17,  1967. 

Ill  reply  to  your  inquiry  dated  November 
21.  1966,  you  are  advised  that  Alabama  has 
not  yet  enacted  legislation  as  a  result  of 
Miranda.  The  SUite  Legislature  has  not  yet 
considered  legislation  apparently  required  by 
Miranda.  However,  an  Alabama  Bar  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  to  the  Bar  the  sponsor- 
ship i:t  legislation  to  make  it  possible  to 
comply  with  Minmda. 

This  proposed  legislation,  ^(mending  Ala- 
bama statutes  already  providing  for  St.ite 
payment  of  counsel  in  indigent  criminal 
cases,  will,  according  to  current  thinking  in 
the  Bar  Committee,  provide  for  temporary 
appointment  of  counsel  on  request  of  police 
authorities  by  circuit  judges  at  the  prelim- 
inary stages  of  interrogation  of  indigents. 
Provision  must  also  be  made  lor  payment  of 
private  appointed  counsel  fees.  I  expect  such 
legislation  to  be  introduced  early  in  the  next 
regular  5-ession  of  the  Al.ib.ama  Legislature 
wlTh  B.ar  approval.  As  stated,  such  legislation 
will  make  it  possible  to  supply  counsel  at 
the  interrogation  stage  as  required  by 
Miranda  at  a  time  that  such  was  and  is  yet 
impossible. 

Neither  the  attorneys  or  judges  to  whom  I 
have  talked  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
such  legislation  will  be  effective.  The  attor- 


ney appointed  for  interrogation  will  simply 
.send  word  Ui  rtis  client  to  remain  silent  and 
.  ,:t;itements  will  be  forthcoming. 
While  this  legislation  will  probably  be 
...topied  in  order  to  make  it  possible  accord-  , 
ing  t.o  the  book  to  comply  with  Miranda,  it 
win  be  a  futile  and  empty  gesture  because 
of  the  impossible  situation  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SCitcs  in 
Miranda.  The  Alabama  Legislature  may  be  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  levy  a  t;ix 
and  appoint  and  pay  coun.>-cl  lo  advise  in- 
digents to  remain  .«;llent  during  interroga- 
tion, but  1  believe  with  Bar  approval  the  l.-g- 
i.slalion  will  p:iES. 

.Miranda  is  s>lmply  a  hiw  pas-^cd  by  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court,  which  in  e'fe?t 
lirohiblt;^  the  iiiiroduciion  into  evidence  of 
;idmihsinns  or  rontcsstons  or  the  friuus  ol  un- 
counseltKl  Interrogation.  This  l.iw.  according 
to  five  justires.  is  In  the  Constitution  I 
<loubt  if  Congres.s  or  the  Alabama  Legisla- 
ture can  by  mere  statute  ettectivoly  amend 
what  the  present  majority  call  the  Con.stitu- 
lion. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  may  begin 
thinking  In  terms  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  amendments  and  hope  that,  if 
adopted,  the  terms  thereof  will  be  reasonably 
construed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  excerpt  from  Miranda  ciuoted  in  your 
Inquli-y  may  be  thought  by  some  t.j  hold  out 
some  hope  for  an  altcrn:itive  method  for 
complving  with  Miranda.  However,  1  can  con- 
ceive of  no  State  or  Federal  legi.slallon  that 
could  as  a  practlc.il  matter  .soften  the  blow 
that  Miranda  has  struck  at  law  enforcement. 
If  conlessions.  shown  lo  be  volunuiry,  are 
again  to  be  recognized,  the  strait  Jacket, 
denied  by  the  Justices  iu  the  opinion,  but  in 
fact  locked  on  by  them,  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  law  enacted  Into  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion. Such  an  amendment  would  umply 
make  conlessions  or  admissions,  shown  to  be 
voluntary,  admissible. 

I  would  certainly  f.ivor  legi.'^.latlon  punish- 
ing those  who  would  coerce  conle.sslons.  but 
I  believe  that  reasonable  persuasion  by  police 
interrogators  before  counsel  is  expressly  de- 
manded Is  essential  to  proper  law  enlorce- 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MAcDoNAI.D  {(rtLLION. 

Attorney  General. 
By  Bernard  F.  Sykes, 
As.izstunt  Altorniy  Oenc-ul. 


Gi:oRCE  Van  Hoomis.sen,  District 
.Attorney  >or  Mvltnomah 
County. 

Portland.  Orrg..  January  .1.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Subcommitlec  on  Criminal  Laus 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 
Di:.\R   Senator  McClellan:    In   answer   to 
your  Ic-tter  ol   November  21,   1966,  since  we 
iiave  been  operating  such  u  .short  period  of 
time  under  the  Miranda  decision,  it  i.-,  im- 
possible to  give  you    i  dchnltive  I'uswer  re- 
garding the  ctlcct  of  ti-.c  decision. 

Hmvevcr,  ;ifter  Ksrobcdo  and  before  Mi- 
randa, the  Oregon  Supromc  tv.urt  banded 
down  Stale  v  Neely,  239  Or  487.  395  P2d  557 
(13641.  398  P2d  482  (19651,  wherein  the  Ore- 
gon court  adopted  what  was  then  undenicod 
to  be  among  stale  courts  the  minority  tscj- 
bedo  rule  regarding  advice  to  ddendant-s. 
Because  of  the  ^ceh|  cise  we  here  in  Oregon 
had  a  transition  period  during  which  most  of 
our  major  police  agencies  modilied  their 
procedures.  Unfortunately,  for  pur!>oees  of 
analysis  we  did  not  maintain  any  statlslic;U 
ciaia  regarding  the  eifect  c4  Necly  on  admis- 
sions, statements  and  conlessions:  .ind  to 
date  we  have  not  maintained  statistical  dat.x 
on  Miranda.  AlUiough  I  am  able  to  say  that 
Jlfiranda  has  caused  dismissal  of  t^everal 
felony  matters  and  resulted  in  the  inadmls- 
Elbiuiy  of  some  statements,  I  cannot  demon- 
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strate  It.  I  assume  that  both  Neely  and  Mi- 
randa have  prevented  our  police  departments 
from  solving  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and 
I  am  referring  your  request  for  information 
uj  the  City  of  Portland  Police  Bxireau  and 
the  Sheriff's  Office  of  Multnomah  County 
with  the  request  that  they  send  any  addi- 
tional data  they  may  have. 

No  legislation  has  been  proposed  at  the 
local  level.  We  do  have  a  statute  which  is 
%'ery  similar  to  the  McNabb-Mallory  rule.  Al- 
though to  date  oiu-  court  has  not  adopted 
McNabb-Mallory.  and  the  statute  has  not 
been  interpreted  to  reqtiire  exclusion  Ijecause 
the  statement  is  taken  between  arrest  and 
prior  to  the  time  defendant  appears  before 
the  magistrate,  our  court  indicates  such  a 
ruling  is  in  the  offing. 

I  regret  we  are  unable  to  present  data  for 
you.  ;ind  hope  the  police  depwrtments  men- 
tioned will  t)e  able  to  assist. 
Respectfully. 

George  Van  Hoomissen, 

District  Attorney. 
By  Desmond  D.  Conn.all. 
Chief  Deputy.  Criminal  Department. 

Qteice  op  the  PRosEctrriNC  Attorney, 
Mahoning  County, 

Yoiing.':town.  Ohio.  January  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  PrcK-edurcs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  mcst  sincere 
apologies  for  the  belated  answer  to  your 
letter  dated  November  21.  1966.  In  some  man- 
ner it  became  mixed  up  with  other  papers 
and  was  mislaid. 

I  am  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  .'Vf!- 
randa  decision  as  well  as  with  other  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  involving  criminal 
law. 

It  goes  without  saying,  I  think,  that  this 
case  will  make  the  obtaining  of  confessions 
and  admissions  much  more  difficult  for  law 
enforcement  officers.  As  of  this  writing  I 
know  of  only  one  case  in  which  we  feel  not 
able  to  use  a  confession  because  it  was 
not  obtained  in  accordance  with  Miranda. 
The  local  police  officers  would  probably  be 
in  a  better  position  to  develop  statistics  than 
this  office. 

I  feel  it  safe  to  assume  that  cases  where 
Miranda  had  stopped  an  investigation  have 
not  been  bound  over  to  the  Grand  Jury  in 
accordance  with  the  Ohio  practice.  I  also 
feel  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
anyone  to  draft  Federal  Legislation  which 
can  circumvent  the  very  positive  finding  of 
the  majority  in  the  Miranda  case,  but  I  cer- 
tainly wish  you  well. 

If  this  office  can  be  of  asslstfince.  please 
let  us  know. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Clyde  W.  Osborne. 

District  Attornet  General. 

15th  Judicial  Circuit  of  Tennessee, 

Memphis.  Tenn..  February  15. 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Judiciary, 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  yo\i  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  10  regard- 
ing your  proposed  legislation  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  voluntary  confessions,  wire 
tapping,  and  the  outlawing  of  the  Mafia  and 
similar  crime  syndicates.  It  makes  me  feel  a 
lot  better,  in  fighting  the  day-to-day  battle 
against  crime,  to  know  that  we  have  some- 
one of  your  stature  and  capabilities  working 
to  protect  the  law  abiding  people  of  this 
coimtry,  and  the  victims  of  crime. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  the  lead  In 
passing  this  much  needed  legislation  because, 
and  I  say  this  with  no  bitterness  but  in  an 
objective  manner,  I  feel  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  some  of  our  overzealous  Federal 
courts  have  placed  all  law  enforcement  agen- 


cies  and   the   public   in   the   present   sea   of 
confusion  in  which  we  now  And  ourselves. 

With  regard  to  your  proposed  Federal  bill 
on  wire  tapping,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  bill  which  I  drafted  in  1963,  to  present  to 
the  Tennessee  State  Legislature.  I  did  pre- 
sent this  bill  but  Wiis  not  successful  in 
setting  it  passed.  I  plan  to  again  attempt 
during  the  1967  Tennessee  Legislature  to  get 
this  same  bill  passed.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  I  drafted  sub- 
stantially meet  the  requirements  set  out  in 
your  proposed  Federal  legislation  as  far  as 
allowing  state  law  enforcement  officials  to 
wire  tap.  In  any  event,  if  the  bill  you  are 
sponsoring  is  passed,  we  would  on  a  local 
level  scrupulously  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
your  act. 

You  will  also  note  in  the  bill  which  I  have 
drafted  that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  eaves- 
drop by  electronic  and  other  devices.  I  put 
this  provision  in  my  bill  because  of  the 
insidious  nature  of  some  of  our  present  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  the  effect  the  use  of  such 
devices  could  have  if  used  by  unscrxipulous 
and  unauthorized  persons. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
in   yotir  efforts   to  get  your  bills  passed,  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Phil  M.  Canale,  Jr.. 
Di.strict  Attorney  General. 

Division  2.  Circuit  Court. 
Springfield.  Mo.,  March  27.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  McClellan  :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  March  20th.  together  with  copies  of 
S.  674  and  S.  675.  together  with  excerpts  of 
your  remarks  which  you  made  to  the  Senate. 
I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  thoughts  In 
this  matter. 

We  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Southwest  Missouri  with  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  an  effort  to  try  to  help  them 
understand  the  import  of  some  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  decisions  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
over-zealous  or  dishonest  officer.  In  other 
words,  the  policeman  who  would  subject  a 
suspect  to  third  degree  methods  in  order  to 
obtain  a  confession  and  who  would  then  lie 
about  it  on  the  witness  stand,  will  still  lie 
imder  the  present  rules  and  will  state  that 
the  suspect  waived  his  rights  when  in  reality 
he  did  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  abid- 
ing policeman,  who  in  my  opinion  comprises 
the  great  majority  of  our  officers  today,  has 
been  handcuffed  and  hamstrung  by  these 
decisions  to  a  point  where  he  is  confused,  em- 
bittered, and  despondent.  In  the  last  analysis. 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  rectify  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  applaud  your  efforts  to  date. 

I  would  be  glad  to  add  my  voice  to  other 
judges  and  prosecutors  across  the  land  who 
see  in  the  present  rulings  a  clear-cut  clanger 
to  our  society  if  you  think  my  testimony 
wovild  be  usefi',1.  However,  as  our  County  has 
no  budget  for  a  trip  of  this  magnitude  and  as 
I  am  unable  to  finance  it  at  this  time  out  of 
my  personal  funds,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  our  Supreme  Court  discourages  the  ap- 
pearance of  judges  before  legislative  bodies 
unless  subpoenaed.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
come  unless  this  procedure  was  followed. 

Best  wishes  in  your  endeavor.  I  know  you 
arc  on  the  right  track. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Douglas  W.  Greene. 

Division  2,  Circuit  Court, 
Springfield.  Mo..  March  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  recently 
read,  with  great  interest,  your  conunents  con- 
cerning your  intention  to  hold  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  detet  mining  what  legislation 


is  necessary  to  correct  the  Intolerable  situa- 
tion in  law  enforcement  which  has  been 
caxised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  its  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  recent 
decisions  such  as  Miranda  vs.  Arizona. 

I  have  been  a  practicing  attorney  for 
twenty  years;  I  have  been  the  Prosecuim'.; 
Attorney  of  my  home  county,  whicli  con- 
tains over  150.000  people:  and  I  have  liai 
considerable  experience  in  the  trial  and  dc- 
fen.=e  of  criminal  cases.  I  am  the  .senior  t'  r- 
cuit  Judge  of  this  circuit  and  have  been  i:i 
office  as  Judge  more  than  six  years.  Felnny 
convictions,  which  used  to  be  almast  rou- 
tine in  cases  where  confessions  which  h.ul 
been  voluntarily  given  were  used  in  cvidenrp. 
have  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Prosecutors  today  are  re<iucing  felony  char!?es 
to  misdemeanors  to  which  defendants  wl'l 
plead  in  order  to  obtain  a  conviction  at  all. 
It  would  be  funny  if  it  wasn't  so  serious. 
As  you  know,  most  Judges  are  effectively 
muzzled  by  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  which 
have  been  promulgated  and  adopted  by  Su- 
preme Courts  without  even  consulting  'he 
trial  bench  and  which  state,  among  otiicr 
things,  that  a  judge  should  not  criticize  r  r 
comment  on  the  actions  of  judges.  However. 
I  do  not  believe  such  sanctions  would  luive 
any  force  or  effect  in  regards  to  testimony 
given  under  subpoena  before  your  committee. 

I  urge  you  to  make  the  broadest  use  of  your 
subpoena  power  and  to  call  witnesses  from 
the  police,  prosecuting  and  district  attorneys, 
and  trial  judges  who  are.  through  no  f.mlt 
of  their  own.  castigated  and  criticized  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  action  in  this  field  so  that 
your  Committee  and  the  Country  can  get  a 
true  picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  lieM 
of  law  enforcement  in  America  today. 

Althoush  I  have  never  met  you  personally'. 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  you  by  reason 
of  the  work  you  have  done  in  the  past  in 
this  very  important  phase  of  .'\merican  life. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours. 

Douglas  W.  Greene. 

Judge. 

Criminal  District  Court. 
Parish  of  Orleans.  Section  F. 
New  Orleans.  La..  .March  17, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Having  read  iii 
the  attached  .article.  "Fencing  in  Supreme 
Court"  that  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's subcommittee  on  criminals  and  judi- 
cial procedures.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  wi 
enclosing  a  copy  of  reasons  for  Judgmcr.t 
which  I  rendered  in  a  narcotics  case  wherein, 
under  my  oath  and  at  considerable  violence 
to  my  sense  of  justice.  I  maintained  a  defense 
motion  to  suppress  evidence. 

May  I  ask  Senator,  that  you  take  a  coup'e 
of  minutes  from  your  day  to  read  the  en- 
closed opinion.  You  may  use  it  in  any  W;<y 
desired. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  r.'." 
Senators.  Ellender  and  Long,  inasmuch  s 
I  have  previously  given  them  a  copy  of  '.'^c 
opinion.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  Senatir 
Long's  classmate  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Law  School  and  I  believe  he  feels  basic- 
allv  the  way  we  do. 

I  applaud  you  for  yovir  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate wherein  you  are  quoted  as  having  staled: 

"V.'e  m\ist  stop,  and  .stop  now,  the  release 
upon  society  of  self-confessed,  \icious  crimi- 
nals becau.se  of  the  trivial  technicalities  i't- 
voked  in  recent  decisions  which  were  vigor- 
ously denounced  by  the  other  four  Justices 
as  unsound  and  harmful  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice." 

I  trust  that  your  efforts  will  prove  fruitful 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  in  person. 
Sincerely. 

Oliver  P.  Schulingkamp, 

Criminal  District  Judge. 


May  20,  1968 
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Office  of  the  Di.strict  Attorney. 
Fifteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Alabama. 

Montgomery,  Ala..  March  16, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  apologize  for 
not  answering  your  letters  of  November  24, 
1966.  and  February  10,  1967.  until  this  time 
but  I  do  want  to  congratulate  you  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  work  you  are 
doing  in  trying  to  help  maintain  law  and 
order  throughout  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by 
Its  rulings  in  Giddcon ,  Escobcdo,  Mapp  and 
Miranda  are  responsible  in  a  large  part  for 
the  Increase  in  the  crime  rate.  I  say  this 
because  Its  decisions,  and  especially  the 
Miranda  decision,  have  lowered  the  morale 
of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  encouraged  the  criminal  by 
letting  him  believe  that  he  can  get  by  with 
most  anything. 

In  my  circuit,  after  Miranda  was  handed 
down,  the  police  adopted  the  attitude  of 
"What's  the  use'?"  However,  by  sbhooling. 
lectures  and  instruction.  I  believe  that  we 
have  changed  their  thinking  and  have 
showed  them  that  there  is  still  hope  even 
though  in  many  instances  we  cannot  Ret  a 
conviction  because  of  the  lack  of  a  statement 
for  the  defendant.  Most  of  the  defendants, 
even  though  caught  redhanded  in  the  act. 
immediately  ask  for  a  lawyer  and  refuse  to 
pive  any  statement  whatsoever. 

The  following  cases  are  cited  which  may 
be  of  help  in  your  work. 

In  the  case  of  State  vs.  Wilson  and  Whitt. 
the  defendants  committed  five  armed  rob- 
beries. Whitt  confessed  to  all  five  charges 
but  Wilson  refused  to  make  any  statement 
whatsoever.  Whitt  stated  that  Wilson  was 
with  him  and  was  the  one  who  planned  the 
crimes.  In  four  cases,  we  were  imable  to  cor- 
roborate the  testimony  of  Whitt  and  so 
could  not  proceed  against  Wilson.  However, 
we  were  able  to  corroborate  Wilson's  testi- 
mony in  one  case  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
conviction  in  that. 

In  State  vs.  Gvnther  and  Stalker,  both  de- 
fendants were  charged  with  robbery,  on  Oc- 
tober 11.  1962.  in  that  they  got  in  an  auto- 
mobile of  a  man  who  was  waiting  for  his 
wife  to  finish  teaching  school,  took  him  out 
in  the  country,  severely  beat  him.  robbed  him 
and  left  him  for  dead.  Stalker  was  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  a  few  months  after  the 
robbery  took  place.  Gunther.  being  a  juvenile, 
was  certified  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  trial  as 
being  incorrigible,  which  decision  he  ap- 
pealed to  our  State  Court,  thereby  prevent- 
ing us  from  trying  him  until  the  present  time. 
Both  defendants  at  the  time  of  arrest  talked 
freely  about  the  robbery,  going  into  the  most 
minute  details  but.  of  course,  were  not 
warned  in  accordance  with  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. The  victim  is  at  this  time  not  positive 
in  his  identiflcaton  of  Gunther  and.  of  course, 
we  cannot  use  his  statement  when  we  try 
him  next  month. 

In  State  vs.  Isom.  the  defendant  killed  a 
man  and  the  patrol  car  arrived  within  two 
minutes  after  the  shooting.  Isom  walked  tip 
to  the  patrolman  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
and  the  patrolman  asked  him  "Did  you  tlo  it?" 
Isom  was  convicted  and  he  appealed  to  the 
State  Court.  Our  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
the  case,  citing  Miranda  and  we  have  now 
brought  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  certi- 
orari. I  cite  this  case  to  fhow  the  elfect  the 
Miranda  decision  has  had  on  even  State  Ap- 
jiellate  Judges.  Sometimes  it  would  appear 
that  the  lower  federal  courts  as  well  as  the 
Rtate  courts  try  to  out  do  and  get  further  out 
than  the  five  judges  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  case  of  State  vs.  Asberry,  Floyd.  Ivery 
and  James,  the  defendants  were  charged 
with  four  burglaries.  All  defendants  except 
Floyd    gave    statements    which    implicated 


Floyd,  who  demanded  a  lawyer  and  refused 
to  make  a  statement  We  were  only  able  to 
corroborate  the  accomplices'  statements  in 
one  case  and  so  could  not  proceed  against 
Floyd  In  the  other  three. 

The  decision  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  defendant  in  one  case  in  which  the  de- 
fendant had  killed  her  husband.  Tliere  were 
no  eye  witnesses,  the  defendnrt  called  a 
lawyer  and  refused  to  make  a  Ktatcmeiu.  She 
waived  preliminary  hearing  and  was  bound 
over  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Tlie  day  her  case 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury,  her 
lawyer  uilked  to  me  and  told  her  side  of  the 
story,  which  clearly  proved  self-defense.  If 
she  "had  told  us  this  in  the  beginning,  no 
case  would  ever  have  been  made  against  her. 

I  have  read  the  bills  that  you  have  intro- 
duced and  believe  that  their  passage  will 
help  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  the  nation 
and  will  ^'O  a  long  way  toward  maintaining 
law  and  order. 

sinccrelv  vours, 

D.  W.  Crosi.and. 


Coimmonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Tenth  Judicial  Circuit, 

Richmond.  April  12,  19G7. 
Hon.  Juh:>'  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  :  appreciate  so 
much  your  letter  of  April  6.  1907.  with  en- 
closure, including  excerpts  from  y  ur  \ery 
line  and  forceful  speech  released  January  25. 
1967.  on  the  urgent  situation  occasioned  by 
the  high  rate  of  crime  in  this  country.  I  have 
alf.o  read  the  enclosed  proposed  bills  and  hope 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  your  committee  to 
approve  same  and  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
them. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  invitation  to 
me  to  testify  before  your  Committee  regard- 
ing the  desirability  of   this   legislation,   but 
regret  that  due  to  my  heavy  trial  schedule  I 
wlil  be  unable  to  do  so. 
With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerelv, 
Edmund  Waller  Hening.  Jr  ,  Judge. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Tenth  Judicial  Circuit, 
Richmond.  March  10.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  v.-as  deliuhted 
to  see  that  vou  recently  stated  for  the  news 
media  vour  concern  about  the  nations  rising 
crime  rate,  partly  due  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  rigidly  limiting  the  admi.ssion  of 
voluntarv  confessions. 

After  four  years  as  Commonwealth's 
I  Prosecuting  I  Attorney  and  ten  years  as 
Judge  of  this  Circuit  having  criminal  juris- 
diction. I  firmly  believe  that  the  .Miranda 
Case  and  others  have  placed  loo  many  safe- 
guards around  the  criminals  to  the  iiolnt 
that  Innocent  people  are  no  longer  properly 
jirotected. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  work  for 
balancing  the  Scales  of  Justice  In  favor  of 
innocent  members  of  the  public. 
ResDcctfully  yours. 

Edmund  W.  Hening-,  Jr..  Judge. 

Resolution  of  ihe  Judicial  Conference  op 
Virginia.  .Annual  Meeting.  May  12.  1967 
Whereas,  the  I'resident  of  the  Unitc-d 
States  has  expressed  his  concern  over  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  crime  in  this  country; 
and 

Whereas,  various  government  agencies 
have  likewise  expressed  the  necessity  for 
corrective  measures  to  reduce  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  for  the  prosecution  of  crime;  and 
Whereas,  the  recent  5  to  4  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  St^ites  have 
substituted  a  limiting  test  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  confession;:  into  evidence  in  place 
of  the  lung-standing  and  traditional  test  of 


the   \olunuirinesS  of  any  such  confessions; 
and 

Whereas,  among  various  bills  introduced  at 
the  current  session  of  the  90th  Congre.ss 
aimed  at  eradication  of  crime  and  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  therefor.  4here  are 
included  several  bills  purporting  to  re-estab- 
ish  the  test  of  "vountariness"  as  the  rule  to 
govern  the  admisslbtlity  of  confessions  into 
evidence. 

Now  therefore,  bo  It  resolved  by  the  1967 
Annual  Meeting  of  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  Virginia,  this  12th  day  of  May.  1967.  as 
follows: 

1.  That  Concress  is  hereby  urged  to  enact 
.Senate  Bill  1194  aiid  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
22;  and 

2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  ;\11  members  of  Congress  representing  the 
Ommonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  to  nil  .Sena- 
tors whose  names  appear  us  co-patrons  on 
the   Foregoing  Bill  and  Resolution. 

Criminal  Court.  Fifth  CiRcurr. 

Cookeiiilc.  Tcnn  .  March  7.  1967. 
.Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinnton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  wa.s  \ery 
much  plea.sed  to  read  a  UPI  Wiishingtoii  dis- 
patch in  last  Sunday's  NashrUh-  Tcnnes^cran 
tlial  vou  plan  to  investigate  some  of  the 
aspects  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  e.specially  those  which  have  "unduly 
restricted  legitimate  law  enf  rcement  prac- 
tices." 

I  .am  .sure  that  many  people  who  iire  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  Juslit-e  will 
iook  forward  anxiously  to  some  remedial  leg- 
islation along  this  line. 

In  more  than  .30  years  in  the  circuit  and 
criminal  courts  of  this  Circuit,  which  is  com- 
posed of  11  counties  in  the  rural  section  m 
Middle  rennessee.  I  do  not  remember  any  in- 
stance where  an  innocent  man  has  ever  con- 
fessed that  he  was  guilty  of  committing  a 
crime. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  .V.  Mit'heli.,  Judnr. 


.State  of  Minnesota. 
BUREAO  OF  Criminal  Apprehension. 

St.  Paul,  Minn  .  March  :s.  1967. 
Re  hearings  by  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  c.n 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  March  7. 
8  and  9.  1967.  regarding  U.S.  supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 
Hon.  John  L  McClellan. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommiltec  on  Ciimina! 
Lous  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  H'ov'i- 
iiigton.  O.C. 
Di:ar  Slnator:  As  ruggcsted  by  Mr   Quinn 
Tamm.   Executive   Director   of   the    Interna- 
tional Association  ot   Chiefs  of  Police,  .i   re- 
view of  the  experience  of  our  corps  of  investi- 
gators v.-as  made  on  the  above  subject    Tl)o 
results  thereof  and  comments  follow. 

In  one  ;'.rea.  five  court  hearings  have  been 
conducted  under  the  Miranda  ruling  in  what 
we  refer  to  as  the  Rasmussen-type  hcarines 
m  Minnesota  whereby  the  activities  of  the 
officers  regarding  the  securing  «i  rvidi.nco 
and  the  taking  of  statements  are  scrutini/rd. 
and  often  thereafter  thcv  are  throw-n  out  be- 
fore the  case  ever  gets  into  court  In  one  ol 
these  cases,  the  original  charce  of  auto  thelt 
was  dismissed  and  an  agreement  was  made 
to  plead  to  a  lesser  offense  of  tampering  with 
a  motor  vehicle  brought  about  by  ihe  exclu- 
sion of  seme  of  the  evidence. 

Comments  by  one  of  our  u\d  and  experi- 
enced investigators  is  as  follows: 

"Also  it  has  been  my  experience  that  when 
called  to  a  Rusmussen  hearing,  the  defense 
attorney  is  not  only  concerned  about  ihe 
Miranda  ruling,  but  is  conducting  a  fishing 
expedition  to  determine  how  much  evidence 
we  have  against  the  defendant,  he  v.HI  also 
imply  that  the  suspect  was  interviewed, 
threatened,  pressured  and  bcr-ten.  and  then 
advised  of  his  rights,  and  that  a  suitemcnt 
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Is  then  taken  vMilch  the  defense  attorney 
claims  was  taken  without  the  defendant  un- 
derstanding what  his  rights  were. 

■It  Is  the  opinions  of  some  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  In  this  area  that  Juveniles  cannot 
waive  their  right  unless  their  attorney  Is 
present." 

In  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  area,  one  of 
our  men  was  involved  In  seven  cases  where 
this  type  hearing  was  held.  In  one.  a  burglary, 
a  defendant  was  dismissed,  the  facts  therein 
being  that  an  accomplice  admitted  his  guilt 
and  testified  against  the  defendant.  Our 
Laboratory  expert  testified  In  reference  to 
baUlBtlcs,  and  the  evidence  suppression  was 
granted  on  the  basis,  first,  that  there  could 
have  been  a  million  to  one  chance  of  a  ballis- 
tics duplication;  and,  also,  the  Probate  Court 
which  heard  this  matter  held  that  the  de- 
fendant's rights  were  violated  because  he  was 
being  implicated  by  an  admitted  accomplice. 

One  of  the  investigators  remarked  that 
there  has  even  been  an  active  move  afoot  to 
bring  this  type  of  hearing  into  Municipal 
Court  so  that  the  lower  courts  iire  being  re- 
stricted In  their  ability  to  bind  a  case  over  to 
District  Court,  based  on  the  fear  of  being 
overruled  Judges  of  the  lower  courts,  upon 
recel^hg  a  move  for  suppression  of  evidence, 
both  -w^tten  and  material  evidence,  are  apt 
to  go  along  with  the  defendant's  request 
assuming  the  police  were  illegal  in  their 
actions. 

Further  comment  by  this  Investigator  was 
the  fact  that  dtie  to  the  Miranda  ruling.  In- 
vestigative techniques  have  been  forced  to 
change,  and  investigations  are  now  definitely 
restricted  to  what  witnesses  say  (if  there  are 
any  witnesses)  and  physical  evidence  (If  any 
is  found).  Tlie  Miranda  ruling  practically 
prohibits  questioning  and  restricts  police  of- 
ficers' activities  in  numerotis  ways. 

In  a  recent  case  (within  the  past  month) 
employees  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  were  suspected  of 
carrying  out  an  amount  of  silver  nitrate.  In 
questioning  employees  for  information,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  very  cautious  and  restricted 
In  the  presentation  of  questions  because  no 
suspects  were  developed  until  after  at  least 
30  persorw  were  questioned.  The  two  who 
turned  out  to  be  definite  suspects  were  ques- 
tioned routinely,  along  with  the  others,  and 
did  not  become  definite  suspects  until  later. 
This  Investigator  said  that  in  order  to  develop 
a  case  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Miranda  rtiling.  he  would 
have  to  warn  each  person  he  talked  to  before 
starting  the  Interview.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
this  warning  approach,  if  used  In  question- 
ing everyone,  would  result  in  little,  if  any, 
cooperation.  A  willing  witness  frequently  has 
taken  the  attitude  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
get  involved,  that  the-- police  are  only  Inter- 
ested In  pinning  the  cirme  on  someone  and, 
therefore,  by  the  warning  of  Miranda,  a  will- 
ing witness  will  clam  up,  remain  silent  and 
be  tincooperative.  Miranda  prohibits  Inter- 
viewing that  In  the  past  has  allowed'  one  to 
fill  in  the  vacant  or  void  areas.  This  Investi- 
gator felt  that  also  this  encouraged  the  al- 
lowing of  immunity  for  one  individual  in 
exchange  for  his  testimony  against  others, 
thereby  allowing  him  to  go  free.  As  In  the 
one  case  mentioned  above,  this  might  not 
work  either,  since  in  the  case  mentioned  the 
court  held  that  the  defendant's  rights  were 
violated  becatise  he  was  Implicated  by  an 
accomplice. 

This  investigator  said  he  had  heard  two 
defense  lawyers  recently  comment  about 
their  clients  written  admissions  in  such  a 
way  that  when  these  hearings  take  place, 
motions  to  suppress  would  be  granted  be- 
ciiuse  confessions  are  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  not  admissible  unless  the  de- 
fendant's lawyers  are  present  at  the  time  the 
statement  or  confession  is  taken.  This  in- 
vestigator felt  that  when  questioning  has  to 
be  restricted,  guarded,  and  not  of  a  probing 
nature  for  fear  of  assuming  an  accusatory 


nature  prematurely,  one  can  easily  recognize 
that  Miranda  Is  restricting  police  Investiga- 
tions. The  Miranda  case  falls  to  provide  a 
time  lapse  needed  by  police  officers  to  cover 
situations  that  might  arise,  an  example  of 
which  Is  that  when  an  arrest  Is  made  and 
other  circumstances  arise  of  an  emergency 
nature  such  as  a  search  of  the  premises  or 
the  observance  of  anotlier  suspect  In  the  area 
that  requires  attention,  either  way  the  officer 
acts  is  vwong. 

A  case  arose  in  the  last  year  under  similar 
clrciunstances  where  a  man  called  the  sheriff 
up  by  telephone.  The  sheriff  answered  In  a 
routine  manner,  and  the  man  making  the  call 
said  he  had  shot  and  killed  his  neighbor. 
While  this  case  did  not  come  up  for  hearing 
because  the  man  was  committed  to  a  mental 
institution,  it  was  thought  that  possibly  un- 
der the  Miranda  case  this  man  might  have 
exonerated  himself  by  virtue  of  his  confes- 
sion before  receiving  any  warning.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  such  a  confessioni  "would 
be  upheld,  but  I  can  easily  see  thA  under 
the  present  trend  it  might  not  be. 

Another  investigator  ran  Into  this  situa- 
tion In  a  c.i.'^e  known  as  State  of  Minnesota 
vs.  Anton  Olson.  The  matter  Involved  the 
Shooting  and  killing  of  two  police  officers  In 
Morrison  County,  Minnesota.  The  hearing 
was  held  In  Ramsey  County  as  a  result  of 
change  of  venue  requested  by  the  defense 
attorney.  District  Judge  Marsden  In  this  case 
rtiled  Inadmissible  a  statement  of  admission 
rr.fde  by  the  defendant.  In  addition,  the 
sawed-off  shotgun  allegedly  used  in  the 
shooting  was  ruled  out  as  evidence,  although 
the  gun  was  located  In  the  Mississippi  River 
on  Information  supplied  by  the  defendant. 
The  Judge  applied  the  Miranda  ruling  in  this 
case.  The  offense  occurred  before  the  Miranda 
decision  was  delivered,  and  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Marsden  occiured  In  August  1966.  In 
this  case,  the  State,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
confession,  changed  the  two  first  degree  mur- 
der charges  to  murder  In  the  third  degree.  I 
might  add  in  this  connection  that  the  state- 
ment taken  from  Olson  In  this  case  was  after 
all  warnings  were  given  except  that  the 
State  would  furnish  an  attorney  if  he  could 
not  afford  one.  In  this  case,  the  defendant 
was  a  farmer  with  all  the  usual  resources, 
tractors,  machinery,  barn,  house  and  crops, 
and  the  belief  he  had  funds  for  legal  services 
seemed  most  reasonable.  In  this  case  the 
defendant  had  come  into  the  police  station 
and  said  he  killed  an  officer  before  anyone 
had  even  asked  him  a  question,  and  on  this 
basis  he  was  not  released.  This  was  the  only 
saving  feattire  and,  had  this  man  been  re- 
leased, I  feel  sure  some  vigilante  action 
would  have  been  taken,  and  I  feel  that  will 
come  to  pass  In  the  future  unles  the  trend 
Is  reversed. 

I  am  enclosing  articles  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  of  August  4  and  August  5. 
19G6  commenting  on  Judge  Marsden's  rul- 
ings, which  I  feel  you  will  find  interesting. 

We  have  another  case  In  this  area  at  Hib- 
bing,  Minnesota  In  April  or  May  1966  where 
one  Ronald  Kelser  was  charged  with  stab- 
bing a  girl  to  death.  He  gave  a  signed  state- 
ment admitting  this,  and  later  tiemanded  a 
hearing  which  was  held  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  confession  was  thrown  out. 
Tliis  caused  a  tremendous  furor  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  have  complete  de- 
tails in  my  possession,  but  perhaps  Powell 
Majerle,  Chief  of  Police,  Hlbblng.  Minnesota, 
who  is  also  an  lACP  member,  will  furnish 
the  facts  In  this  case. 

I  am  enclosing  comments  In  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  of  Thursday.  March  2,  1967  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Randall  who  Is  Vice  President  of  the 
National  District  Attorneys  Association  nnd 
former  President  of  the  Minnesota  County 
Attorneys   Associrilon. 

We  find  that  the  hearings  resulting  from 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  most 
time  consuming.  Most  every  such  case  takes 
from  one  to  three  days,  and  we  -had  ons  like 
five   days.    Even    our   Laboratory    personnel 


have  been  called  In  several  times,  thus  dis- 
rupting their  work  on  other  matters.  With 
these  one  or  two  hearings  In  each  case,  plus 
the  actual  trial.  If  It  gets  that  far,  the  police 
officer  finds  much  of  his  time  thereby  taken 
up.  Police  departments  are  almost  universal- 
ly handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  personnel, 
and  these  present  procedures  only  add  to 
the  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  tendency  today  of  the 
courts  seems  to  be  to  over-emphasize  the 
right  of  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  or  the  individual  or  the 
victim  of  the  crime. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  T.  NooNAN,  Superintendent. 

County  of  Hamilton, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  3, 19S7. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  10,  1967.  concerning  vari- 
ous bills  presently  before  the  Senate,  I  sub- 
mit the  following: 

Bill  S.  674 — The  bill  as  written  Is  workable 
and  acceptable.  The  only  suggestion  I  would 
make  is  that  some  thought  be  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  Miranda  decision  dealing  with 
exculpatory  or  Inculpatory  statements.  Per- 
haps some  word  should  be  inserted  so  that  if 
an  accused  makes  an  exculpatory  statement, 
which  later  turns  out  to  be  false,  this  fake 
exculpatory  statement  could  be  used  to  im- 
peach the  accused. 

Bill  S.  678 — I  would  suggest  a  change  on 
page  4,  line  15,  after  the  words  "dedicated  to ' 
Insert  "violate  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  or  commit  unlawful  act.i " 
etc. 

Bill  S.  675^This  bill  is  acceptable  in  it;! 
present  form. 

You  recognize,  of  course,  that  BUI  S.  C73 
does  not  generally  apply  to  state  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  if  the  three  Bills  you  have  sug- 
gested were  passed  they  would  provide  addi- 
tional necessary  armament  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney's  staff  for  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  twenty  years  this  ofHce  has  enjoyed  iiu 
excellent  reputation  in  the  community  for 
Its  manner  of  administering  justice.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  why  so  many 
people  (many  in  high  office)  seem  to  fear  law 
enforcement  and  that  which  it  represents. 
This  statement  applies  to  those  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government.  They  seem  tJ 
be  apprehensive  and  unsure  of  those  of  tis 
who  are  not  seeking  to  harm  or  hurt  anyone, 
but  trying  to  protect  society  from  those  wlio 
would  abuse  society.  It  seems  to  me  tiiis 
theme  must  be  sold. 

I  wish  you  a  great  deal  of  success  in  the 
handling  of  these  Important  pieces  of  legi- 
lation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Melvin  G.  Rueger, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Office  of  the 

Maricopa  County  Attorney. 
Phoenix,  Ari3.,  February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  apologize  for 
having  taken  so  long  to  answer  your  lett?r 
of  February  1,  1967.  concerning  Senate  Bills 
674.  675  and  678.  Thank  you  for  sending 
them. 

The  reason  for  the  delay;  I  was  re-trying 
the  Ernesto  A.  Miranda  case  for  the  crimes  of 
Rape  and  Kidnapping.  As  you  probably  know 
by  now.  we  were  successful  through  the  use 
of  his  confession  to  a  lay  person.  Without  the 
confession  Mr.  Miranda  would  be  a  free  man 
on  these  charges,  since  this  was  the  only 
evidence    we    had    to   convict   on.    Even   the 


lude^  trying  the  case  stated,  after  it  was 
over  that  he  woiUd  have  had  to  direct  a  ver- 
dict'of  acquittal  if  we  had  not  had  this  con- 
fession We  were  lucky  to  find  out  that  he 
\v\A  made  the  confession  since,  as  I  previ- 
ously stated,  without  it  we  had  nothing.  Of 
course  his  attorney  intends  to  appeal  to  the 
supreme  Court  on  the  basis  that  since  the 
first  confession  (to  the  police)  was  no  good, 
neither  was  this  one. 

After  reading  the  three  Bills  you  plan  to 
introduce,  I  can  only  say  1  lound  all  three 
excellent  and  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  en- 
..cled  into  Law,  I  have  read  where  u  wiretap 
hill  mav  be  introduced  limiting  Its  use  to  the 
.scope  of  national  security.  1  think  this  is  too 
inuch  of   a  limitation. 

I  believe  as  your  Bill  states,  that  wire 
taoplng  should  be  allowed  at  all  times  when 
n  rudge  has  heard  the  evidence  and  has  deter- 
mined there  Is  probable  cause  for  said  wire 
tinning  We  need  everything  we  can  get  to 
search  out  the  criminal  and  obtain  evidence 
10  convict  him.  I  believe  your  Wiretap  Bill 
goes  to  this  end. 

The  Mafia  Bill  would  also  be  a  big  htep 
forward  in  the  elimination  of  organized  crime 
in   the   United   States. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  asking 
mv  views.  I  hope  they  will  be  helpful  to  you 
and  that  vou  will  be  successful  in  getting 
the  Bills  passed  during  the  present  session  ol 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT    K.    CORBIN, 

County  Attorney,  Maricopa  County. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY.  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  Commonwealth's 
Attorney.  _ 

Louisville.  Ky..  February  Id.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj,  Sub- 
committee  on    the   Criminal   Laics   and 
Procedures.      Senate      Office     Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
DEAR   SENATOR   McClellan  :    Thls  Will   ac- 
knowledge receipt  and  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  10.  1967,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Senate  Bill  674. 

A  return  to  the  rule  of  "Totality  of  Cir- 
cumstances" in  determining  the  admissibility 
of  confessions  is  conceded  by  experienced 
prosecutors  to  be  the  proper  answer.  Such, 
as  we  understand,  is  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Bill  674  The  awesome  examples  of  miscar- 
riage of  Justice  contained  in  the  copy  of  your 
■Excerpts"  are  decidedly  verified  in  the  courts 
here  In  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

The  only  objection  to  vour  Bill,  as  we  see  it, 
is  constltutionalitv.  The  constitutional  con- 
cepts proscribed  by  Miranda  apparently  will 
not  be  changed  by  the  present  Court.  Would 
not  a  direct  attack  by  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment be  more  expedient  and  certain?  We  be- 
lieve the  entire  country  would  back  you  on 
such  a  proposal. 

If  vour  aides  have  prepared  memorandums 
on  the  constitutionality  of  proposed  Senate 
Bill  674,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  a  copy 
of  same. 

Respectfully, 

Edwin  A.  Schoerinc.  Jr., 
Commonwealth's  Attorney. 


Congres.s  it  would  be  difflcult  to  get  through 
that  which  aids  law  enforcement  to  any  great 
extent. 

I  sincerelv  hope  that  Congress  appropriates 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
to  aid  law  enforcement  and  there  will  be 
enough  members  of  Congress  who  will  Insist 
that  the  monev  do  Just  that  and  not  let  It 
be  Just  another  deal  where  the  government 
spends  the  money  to.  In  effect,  bribe  and  beg 
people  not  to  break  the  law. 

Under  the  guise  of  spending  the  money  to 
prevent  crime  it  .seems  that  the  ten  million 
dollars  heretofore  appropriated  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Department  of  Justice 
official  was  being  used  not  to  aid  local  law 
enforcement  in  the  least.  It  seems  that  they 
wanted  a  program  that  was  "imaginative" 
and  unu.sual  to  prevent  crime  and  that  they 
specifically  told  us  that  it  could  not  lie  used 
for  any  ongoing  activities  of  law  enforce- 
ment What  the  local  police  needs  is  up  to 
date  equipment,  more  ix.llcemen.  and  better 
pay  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent 
crime  better  than  to  have  enotigh  patrol  cars 
to  properly  patrol  the  areas  where  crime 
flourishes.  Oklahoma  City  is  like  a  lot  of 
other  cities  that  cannot  hire  even  the  quota 
of  police  allowed.  This  becatise  of  the  low 
pay  and  the  ridicule  which  policemen  are 
subjected  to  constantly. 

I  am  unalternblv  convinced  that  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime  is  sure  swift  detection 
and  prosecution  with  sure,  swlti  adequate 
punishment. 

Respectfully, 

CiRTis  p.  Harrls. 

District  Attorney. 


County  of  San  Diego. 
Office  of  District  Attorney. 
San  Diego.  Calif..  February  21.  1967, 
Sen  it:ir  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chanman    Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laics 
and     Procedures.     U.S.    Senate,     Senate 
Ofjire  r.uilding.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:     Tliank    you 
very  much  for  your  letter  and  enclosures  of 
Februarv  10.  1967. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  remarks 
in  the  United  "states  Senate  and  with  your 
views   of   the   verv   real   need    for  legislation 
such   as   proposed   bv   Senate   Bills  674,  675. 
and    678,    as    well    as   legislation    which    will 
deny  Federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court    Jurisdiction   to  reverse  Judgments  of 
convictions  in  State  courts  which  are  based 
in  whole  or  in   part  upon  confessions  vol- 
untarily given.  „  .     .     , 
You  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  performing  a  truly  great 
service  to  our  country  and  to  the  law-abiding 
citizens  by  vour  efforts  to  provide  the  weap- 
ons and   the  means  by  which  law  enforce- 
ment can  carrv  out   its  duty  of   protecting 
our  people  and  combatting  the  tremendous 
menace  of  crime  rampant  across  the  nation. 
You   have  mv  everv   wish   and   prayer   for 
complete  success  In  your  legislative  program. 
Tliank  you  for  requesting  my  views. 

Sincerely, 

James  Don  Keller, 


practices  allow  only  for  Us  u.se  in  national  se- 
curity cases:  what  these  critics  overlook,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  that  we  are  faced  with  a  great 
Internal  threat  to  our  security  and  partic- 
ularly from  organized,  syndicated  crime.  To 
bar  wiretapping  except  in  national  security 
matters  Is  to  ignore  the  threat  posed  by 
.society's   internal   enemies. 

Rather  than  repeat  much  of  what  has  al- 
ready bi'cn  prrsented   to  you  and  your  col- 
leai-',ues  I  would  like  to  endorse  wholeheart- 
edly the  ^.latpm^nt  of  the  Honorable  J.  Ed- 
ward  I.unib.ird.   CM.ipf   .Uidne  uf   iho  Unitp<l 
Stales  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit     presenlfd     Ijefure     your     Committee 
on  >T;.rch  K.  19157.  Among  his  various  recom- 
meiulations  was  one  that  Comiress  iiuthorize 
appeiils  by  the  Ciovernment  from  Court  or- 
dor.i  suppresslno;  wlretj\p  evidence  once  a  bill. 
.Miilt  as  S.  C75.  lias  been  enacted.  Here  in  Il- 
linois our  experience  has  been  that  the  au- 
thoi-i/ation  of  pioseculion  appeal.-,  from  pre- 
trial .rders  suppressing  evidence  lias  had  a 
very  .salutary  effect.  Although  we   have  not 
had  e;;peri<-nrc  with  wiretap  suppression  or- 
der:--   since  wiretapping  is  not  ijei-ml-ssible  in 
this    iurisdiclion.    a    similar    salutary    effect 
wouui  prevail  with  respect  to  wiretap  situa- 
tions. 

^;.  071-  admissibility  in  kviufnce  of 
conff.ssions 
1  am  in  thorough  .sympathy  with  the  ob- 
Jpclivps  of  this  bill  and  hope  Congress  will 
en  icl  it  although  much  doubt  remains  as  to 
its  constitutionality  in  \lew  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Miranda  vs  Arizona.  If 
enacted  into  law  S.  674  would  at  least  utiord 
an  opportunity  for  the  Supreme  Court  le- 
lonsidcration  of  its  5  to  4  decision  in  the 
Miranda  case.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a 
chanize  in  the  composition  of  the  Court  in 
the  next  lew  years  mav  result  in  a  leexamina- 
tion  of  the  Miranda  doctrine  and  perhaps  , 
in  an  overruling  of  that  decision— just  as 
Miranda  lUself  overruled  the  earlier  decisions 
in  Ciookcr  and  Cicenia. 


Oklahoma  City.  Okla.. 

February  21,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  received  your 
>tter  of  Februarv  10  with  the  enclosures.  Let 
me  congratulate  you  on  your  address  you 
gave  before  the  Senate  on  the  crime 
-situation. 

The  bills  you  enclose  will  certainly  neip 
l.^w  enforcement.  I  find  no  fault  with  them. 
If  there  should  be  a  fault.  It  would  be  that 
they  are  not  strong  enough  in  favor  of  law 
enforcement.  However,  I  fully  realize  that 
the  thinking  nowadays  of  Legislatures  and 


District  Attorney. 

Statement  op  Fred  E.  Inbau.  Professor  of 
Law.  Northwestern  University 

S  e75— FEDERAL  WIRE  INTERCEPTION  ACT 

Wiretapping  is  an  indispensable  investiga- 
tion technique  for  many  types  of  serious 
crimes  and  particularly  those  involving  or- 
ganized or  syndicated  criminals.  It  should 
be  legally  authorized  although,  to  be  sure, 
only  upon  court  controlled  conditions. 

S  675  is  a  commendable  step  in  this  direc- 
tion but  in  mv  opinion  It  does  not  encom- 
pass a  sufficient  number  of  criminal  ac- 
tivities. Wiretapping  should  be  allowable  in 
the  investigation  of  any  offense  as  long  as  its 
usace  is  subject  to  the  types  of  controls  set 
forth  in  S.  675.  Some  critics  of  wiretapping 


S.    1194  — JURISDICTION    OF  .SUPREME  COURT 
CONFESSION    CASES 

I  do  not  favor  this  Bill  because  I  think 
there  should  be  Appellate  Court  review  in 
contession  cases  The  principal  objective  un- 
derlying this  Bill  ( an  avoidance  of  such  de- 
cisions as  Miranda)  may  well  be  accom- 
plished bv  the  Senates  insistence  upon  fu- 
ture :-uprpme  Court  appolntmenl-s  Irom  the 
r.uiks  of  Federal  Estat<>  Court  Judges  who 
have  in  their  prior  decisions  ;ind  opinions 
evidenced  a  viewpoint  of  moderation  with 
re.speci  to  the  confession  issue  ;is  well  :is 
other  issues  in  the  criminal  law  area. 

S.J.     22    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENT    REGARD- 
ING  <.(>NFES:iIONS 

As  already  indicated.  I  favor  the  voluntary 
test  of  confession  admissibil.ty  but  I  do  not 
-.pprove  of  the  restriction  contained  in  S.J. 
RCR  22  regarding  Appellate  C>.urt  review. 

Another  constitutional  amendment  that 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  is  ..ne 
proposed  by  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Walter  V.  Schaefer  which  would  pernut  com- 
ment at  the  trial  upon  the  accused's  failure 
to  submit  to  a  pre-trial  judicial  investigating 
officer's  interrogation  into  the  accusation. 
This  proposal  i.s  set  forth  in  a  recent  lx.ok 
bv  Judge  schaefer  entitled  "The  Suspect  and 
Sbcletv"  publi.shed  by  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Press.  Evanston,  Illinois. 

if  constitutional  amendment.'?  are  .<=oucht 
to  correct  the  present  confession  .situation, 
I  think  consideration  should  be  given  at  the 
same  time  to  the  abolition  of  the  present  ex- 
clusionary rule  with  respect  to  improperly 
obtained  physical  evidence. 

In  view  of  all  the  efforts  that  will  be 
exerted  in  the  near  future  by  way  of  the 
tra-ning  and  improvement  of  the  police,  we 
should  be  able  to  control  improper  police 
procedures  other  than  by  the  currently  fa- 
vored method  of  turning  guilty  persons  loose 
in  order  to  teacn  the  police  a  lesson.  It  just 
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simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  we 
shoi-dd  be  spending  the  millions  of  dollars 
required  to  rehabilitate  drug  addicts  while  at 
the  same  time  turning  loose  drug  peddlers 
selling  or  possessing  narcotics  because  a  court 
finds  that  the  police  acted  Improperly  In 
seizing  the  evidence.  If  a  complete  abolition 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  may  be  unobtainable 
we  could  at  least  hope  for  a  modiacation  of 
It  along  the  lines  developed  by  the  State 
of  Michigan  In  its  constitutional  conventions. 
In  Michigan  the  exclusionary  rule  applies  in 
general  principle  but  exceptions  are  made  in 
cases  where  narcotics  or  dangerous  weapons 
are  seized  on  a  person  outside  of  his  home. 
Perhaps  what  I  am  suggesting  in  these 
present  comments  is  that  consideration  be 
given  in  constitutional  convention  to  several 
of  these  basic  fundamental  constitutional 
road  blocks  now  confronting  the  police  of 
this  country. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Crim- 
inology and  Police  Science] 
The    Next    Supreme    Court    Appointment 

Several  commissions  have  been  api>olnted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  studies  and  roconunendations  regard- 
ing th«  ..crime  problem.  At  the  President's 
urging,  substantial  federal  funds  have  been 
appropriated  to  improve  enforcement  and 
diminish  the  causes  of  crime. 

As  commendable  as  these  measures  are. 
there  remains  another  necessary  Presidential 
step  to  be  taken,  when  the  occasion  arises, 
and  tliat  Is  with  respect  to  the  next  vacancy, 
or  vacancies,  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  At  least  one  such  vacancy,  due 
to  resignation,  is  expected  In  the  very  near 
future. 

To  replace  any  one  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Court — and  particularly  one  of 
the  "conservatives" — with  someone  who  Is  an 
adherent  of  the  ultra-Uberal  philosophy  cur- 
rently embraced  by  some  of  the  Justices 
would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  next  appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
and.  indeed,  any  future  appointee — should 
be  an  able,  experienced  federal  or  state  court 
judge  who.  by  his  judicial  decisions  and 
opinions,  has  evidenced  a  viewpoint  of  7nod- 
eration  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  indi- 
vidual   civil   liberties   and   public   safety. 

Although  a  judge's  prior  decisions  and 
opinions  constitute  no  guarantee  against  fu- 
ture deviations,  they  do  afford  a  rational 
basis  for  selection. 

A  selection  from  within  the  Judiciary  itself 
would  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  Bench 
ac  large.  It  would  also  enhance  the  stature 
of  the  Court. 

Fred  E.  Inbau. 

UfjrrED  St.^tes  Court  of  Ap- 
PE.M,s  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Detroit.  Mien.,  May  12,  1967. 
Hon.  John.  L.  McClell.\n. 
Chairman    of    the    Senate    Judiciary    Com- 
mittee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  McClellan:  .As  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Crime  Commission.  I  have 
served  with  the  Honorable  John  B.  Martin 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Organized 
Crime  of  that  Commission. 

Our  committee  has  had  occasion  to  c^- 
slder  the  problem  of  legislative  action  in  the 
field  of  electronic  surveillance  and  has  had 
occasion  to  review  the  statement  previously 
made  to  yotir  Committee  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Both  as  an  appellant  court  judge  and  as  a 
former  Police  Commissioner.  I  believe  that 
federal  legislation  prohibiting  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  Is  a  must.  There  should. 
In  my  judgment,  be  no  general  exemptions. 
even  for  law  enforcement,  except  when  based 
on  search  warrants  issued  in  a  court  of  law. 
Such  search  warrants  should  issue  only  on 
probable  cause  and  should  be  required  to  be 
specific  as  to  time,  place,  object  and  meth- 
od of  search.  They  should,  In  my  opinion, 


be  restricted  to  crimes  against  national  se- 
curity, kidnapping,  murder,  and  the  most 
Important   activities   of   organized  crime. 

Over  and  above  this  brief  comment,  I  as- 
sociate myself  generally  with  the  careful 
statement  on  this  problem  previously  made 
to  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Trusting  this  will  be  of  assistance  In  your 
Committee's  deliberations.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Edwards. 

Port  Allen,  La.,  March  29.  1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

U.S.  SeJintor.  Chairman,  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures    Subcomtnittee.    Senate    Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Wa-ihington.  DC,  and 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell, 

Member   of   Congress,   Chairman.   Legal  and 
Monetary   Affairs   Subcommittee.   House 
Judiciary  Committee.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 
Gentlemen;  We  wish  to  Join  other  Judges. 
District    Attorneys,    Law    Enforcement    Offi- 
cers and  Law  Abiding  Citizens  in  expressing 
our  disapproval  of  the  Mapp.  Gideon.  Esco- 
bedo.    Miranda    and    other    recent    Supreme 
Court  decisions  destroying  our  criminal  laws. 
We   also   disapprove   of    the   Supreme   Court 
amending  our  Constitution  as  they  have  done 
on  many   occasions   In   recent   years.   Frank- 
ly, we  believe  It  Is  p.ist  time  for  Congress  to 
do  something  about  these  things. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  nullify  the  ef- 
fect of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
crime  will  continue  to  increase  regardless 
of  what  else  is  done.  Tlie  President's  proposed 
crime  prevention  program  Is  only  a  waste  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  giving  him  more  ab- 
solute control  of  our  state  and  local  affairs. 
Your  kind  and  prompt  attention  to  these 
serious  matters  is  urged  because  of  the  great 
importance  to  all  of  us. 
Respectfully  yours, 

G.  Ross  Kearney, 
Judge,  Dii\  B.  18th  Judicial  District  of  La. 

Daniel  P.  Kimball, 
Judge,  Div.  A,  18th  Judicial  District  of  La. 

Office  of  the  County  Attorney. 

Wichita.  Kans..  February  15, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  10.  1967, 
supplementing  your  Miranda  decision  letter. 

The  Wichita  Police  Department  has  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  looking  to- 
wards supplying  the  Information  requested  In 
the  last  letter,  and  on  behalf  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  commvinity  may  I  please  state 
that  we  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  legislation  which  will  ef- 
fectively combat  the  growing  law  enforce- 
ment problem  which  we  are  facing. 

I  am  most  Interested  in  your  Bill  No.  S.  674 
as  it  will  have  a  derivative  value  to  us  If 
passed,  because  it  will  be  directly  calling  to 
the  court's  attention  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  content  to 
have  law  enforcement  completely  hamstrung. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  are  assemblying  the  data  and  we 
will  give  you  further  information  such  as 
we  have  at  our  disposal  after  having  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  your  latest  com- 
mtmlcatlon. 

Yours  truly, 

Keith  Sanborn. 
County  Attorney. 

Office  of  the  Attorney. 
Wichita.  Kans..  April  20. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L,  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Se7tate, 
Wa.-ihingtan.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter   from  our  Wichita  Police 


Chief  which  is  an  analysis  of  a  number  of 
matters  which  have  occurred  within  our  de- 
partment since  the  Miranda  ruling.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  created  Is  the  uncertainty  where 
certiilnty  should  exist.  This  permeates  law 
enforcement  and  it  has  percolated  into  the 
District  Courts  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
application  of  what  heretofore  had  been 
considered  settled  rules  of  law. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  this  sprlnps 
from  the  Miranda  case  by  any  means.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  general  upheaval  and  rcevalua- 
tlon  In  the  field  of  criminal  law.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  most  cogent  reasoning  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem 
const.' ts  in  the  opinions  of  tlie  learned 
Justices  who  dissented. 

It  is  not  my  function  as  a  lawyer  to  trl- 
ticize  the  courts.  It  is  my  function  as  .i 
lawyer  to  apply  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
without  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion. 
However,  candor  compels  me  to  say  that 
our  observation  thus  far  Is  that  preparation 
and  prosecution  has  been  made  substantially 
more  difficult  and  that  imbalance  exists 
wherever  any  rule  is  enacted  which  prevents 
the  search  for  the  truth  by  civilized  means. 
Equally  serious  problems  with  the  new  con- 
fession rule  are  the  derivative  evidence  rule 
and  the  poison  frtiits  dilemma  presented  to 
the  officers  every  time  they  must  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  to  proceed  with  in- 
terviews of  persons  who  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  commission  of  crimes. 

Thank  you  for  writing  and  I  am  sorry  that 
your  answer  has  been  so  long  in  forthcom- 
ing, but  as  you  are  well  aware,  everybody 
connected  with  law  enforcement  has  had 
substantially  Increased  duties  to  perf c  rm 
without  a  requisite  increase  in  persons  with 
whom  to  accomplish  these  new  duties.  I  ap- 
preciate receiving  the  letters  on  these  im- 
portant matters  to  law  enforcement. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Keith  Sanborn, 
County  Attorney  of  Sedgwick  County,  Kans. 

The  Crrr  of  Wichita, 

Police  Department, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  March  30, 1967. 
Mr.  Keith  Sanborn, 
County  Attorney,  Sedgu-ick  County. 
Care  of  Sedgwick  County  Courthouse, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

De.\r  Me.  Sanborn:  Your  interest  In  the 
controversy  about  the  effects  of  Supreme 
Court  rulings  on  law  enforcement  processes 
is  very  encouraging.  Those  of  us  in  the  police 
field  are  seriously  affected  by  the  resulting 
chain  reactions.  Tliese  have  developed  in  all 
Cotirts  as  a  result  of  Judges  being  so  con- 
cerned that  their  decisions  may  be  over- 
turned by  higher  Courts.  We  are  struggling 
to  find  some  hope  to  the  solution  of  this 
diiemma. 

There  follows  a  few  typical  cases  in  point 
Tliese  case  histories  were  submitted  by 
Detectives. 

I.  In  April.  1966.  a  defendant  shot  and 
killed  a  man  and  shot  his  wife  twice  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  her.  Officers  arrived  moment-s 
after  the  offense  had  occurred.  The  gun  was 
turned  over  to  the  officers.  The  man  at  this 
time  '-v-as  advised  in  detail  of  his  rights  by 
more  than  one  officer,  including  the  Station 
Captain.  The  defendant  waived  his  rights  ai 
that  time  and  told  the  officers  about  the  in- 
cident. Witliin  21;  hours  of  the  time  of  the 
incident,  he  had  given  detectives  a  one  hour 
detailed  statement  of  events,  his  plans,  hi.s 
preparation,  his  thoughts  and  as  to  the  time 
he  made  the  decision  to  do  what  he  had  done. 
The  pl.mning  was  quite  detailed,  as  were  all 
of  his  actions  quite  detailed.  The  detectives 
prior  to  talking  with  the  defendant  again 
advised  him  in  detail  of  his  rights  and  to  the 
use  of  the  telephone.  He  declined  use  of  the 
phone  and  waived  all  rights.  The  defendant 
w.is  Intelligent  and  wanted  to  talk.  As  a  re- 
sult cf  the  statement,  he  waived  rights  of 
search  by  signing  waiver  of  search  forms  for 
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his  automobile  and  his  residence.  Evidence 
was  obtained  as  a  result  of  these  searches. 
The   ca^e   Wfis   reviewed    by   higher   echelon. 
a'ong   with   members  of   the   County   Attor- 
ney'r  staff,  and  it  was  believed  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent first  degree  murder  charge  along  with 
a'l  attempt  first  degree  murder  charge,  pre- 
aomlnately  on  the  basis  of  the  man's  state- 
ment  concerning   his   plans,    premeditation 
and    attempt    and    actions.    Defendant    was 
charged  first  degree  murder  and  attempt  first 
denrce  murder.  The  day  before  the  case  was 
trifd  in  preliminary  court,  the  Miranda  de- 
ti  ion  was  handed  down.  After  hours  of  de- 
liberation the  court  decided   that  although 
we  had  met  all  of  the  standards  necessarily 
at  the  time  of  the  Incident  for  admitting  the 
tape  into  evidence  Into  this  case,  that  It  now 
no  longer  met  the  standards  required  under 
Mlr.anda.  The  reason   being  we  had  not  in- 
formed him  if  he  could  not  hire  an  attor- 
ney one  would  be  lurnished  for  him.  As  the 
result  of  the  confession  not  being  admitted 
into  evidence,  it  was  decided  that  the  waivers 
of  search  which   had  been  signed   were  not 
admissible.    Therefore,    all    of    the    evidence 
obtained  as  result  of  the  confession  and  as 
result  of  the  waivers  of  search  was  not  ad- 
missible.   The    end    result    was    that   a   case 
which   appeared   to   be    a    good   first   degree 
murder,  first  degree  attempt  murder  charge. 
was  that  the  jury  came  back  with  the  de- 
cision of  third  degree  manslaughter  and  at- 
tempt third   degree  manslaughter, 

2.  There     were     several     robbery-assaults, 
predominately   in    the   downtown   area.    The 
victims  of   these  assaults  were  drunks  who 
were  unable  to  furnish  us  with  much  Infor- 
mation or  make  any  identification.  Informa- 
tion was  eventually  developed  that  there  was 
about  twelve  juveniles  ranging  from  age  16 
to  17  involved  in  these  robbery-assaults.  r\\e 
information  was  not  suitable  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  warrant.  Normal   procedure  would 
have  been  to  bring  these  young  Juveniles  In 
and    talk   to   them,    confront   one   with    the 
other  In  an  attempt  to  build  a  case  for  pros- 
ecution. Tlie  Miranda  decision   has   defined 
this   practice   as  coercion.   We   realized   that 
due  to  the  age  of  the  juveniles  and  the  type 
crime,  that  if  we  could  build  a  case  It  would 
undoubtedly  or  most  likely  be  referred  to  the 
District  Court  and  therefore  Miranda  would 
apply.  It  was  decided  to  go  ahead  and  round 
up  the  juveniles  rather  than  wait  to  build 
a  case  for  fear  that  if  they  continued  some- 
one   could    be    badly    hurt.    These    juveniles 
were  rounded  up.  We  did  apply  Miranda.  Due 
to  no   identification   and   lack   of   evidence, 
we  were  able  to  charge  only  one  as  a  delin- 
quent, getting  him  referred  to   the  District 
Court.  The  others  were  charged  as  miscreants 
and  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
significance  of  this  particular  investigation 
is  that  although  our  information  was  proved 
to    l>e    good.    Miranda    prevented    tis    from 
properly  investigating  the  case.  Time  element 
made  it  necessary  to  get  these  young  juve- 
niles   stopped    before    somebody    got    hurt. 
Therefore,    Instead    of    being    able    to    build 
first  degree   robbery   charges  on  more   than 
one.  we  had  no  choice  but  to  take  them  out 
of  circulation  and   let  them   know  that  we 
knew  what  they  were  doing  and  charge  them 
as  miscreants  as  above  stated.  It  might  be 
added   that  some   of  the  County   Attorney's 
Staff  was  contacted  Ijefore  the  above  action 
was  taken  and  concurred  that  this  was  the 
best  procedure  to  use  in  this  particular  case 
due  mainly  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Miranda 
decision. 

3.  Under  H-97848  one  Kenneth  R.  McKib- 
ben  was  charged  along  with  four  other  co- 
defendants  on  second  degree  burglary  and 
grand  larceny.  At  the  time  of  the  complaint 
and  warrant  being  drawn.  McKibben  was 
serving  a  sentence  on  a  different  charge  in 
KSIR.  Prior  to  Miranda  and  Escobedo  the 
four  co-defendants  were  tried  and  received 
sentences.  However,  due  to  McKlbben's  in- 
carceration, he  did  not  become  available  for 
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trial  on  this  case  until  after  the  two  above 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  One  of  the  most 
important  items  of  evidence  was  a  written 
confe.sslon  taken  from  McKibben  prior  to 
Miranda,  which  contained  all  the  admoni- 
tions except  the  appointment  of  counsel  for 
Indigents,  "nierefore,  when  this  case  came 
to  trial  after  Miranda.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  confession  Uaken  prior  did  not  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  jwlicy.  This  case 
was  dismissed  without  trial  and  the  man 
went  free. 

4.  Just  recentlv  In  the  series  of  high  school 
and    junior    high    school    burglaries    which 
have  occurred  the  latter  two  months  of  1966 
and  the  first  month  of  1967,  four  juveniles 
were  apprehended  In  one  school.  As  a  result 
of   questioning   the   four   juveniles   we   were 
able  to  get  the  name  of  two  adults  who  had 
been    involved    with    them.   In   most   of   the 
school  burglaries  where  vaults  were  entered. 
We  were  able  to  secure  .search  warrants  for 
houses  and  automobiles  belonging  to  the  two 
adult   siispects   and   were  successful    in   ob- 
taining enough  evidence  against  one  of  the 
adults  to  charge  him  with  one  or  more  of  the 
burglaries.  However,   the  second  adult  sus- 
pect who  we  have  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve in  talking  with  the  17  year  old  juvenile 
and  the  22  vear  old  adult  defendant.  Is  to- 
tally Involved  with  these  subjects  in  all  the 
biirglarles  where  safes  and   vaults  were  en- 
tered m  the  city  as  well  as  Sedgwick  County. 
However,  on  reading  the  Miranda  warning  to 
this    one    adult    suspect,    he     Immediately 
stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  talk  further 
about  the  matter  and  wanted  to  talk  with 
his  attorney,  and  with  the  interview  ending 
there  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  building 
a  solid  burglary  case  against  him  although 
on    1-24-67    a    warrant    was    Issued    by    the 
County  Attorney's  office  charging  him  with 
one  burglary  of  a  high  school  in  the  county 
and  we  think  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
one    or    more    warrants    on    btirglaries    in 
schools  in  the  city,  however,  we  have  some 
question  as  to  whether  these  cases  will  ever 
get   through    Cotu-t   of    Common   Pleas   and 
this   defendant  will   be   bound  over  to  Dis- 
trict Court.  This  is  a  good  example,  however, 
had  we  not  been  confronted  with  the  Mir- 
anda decision,  the   17  year  old  juvenile  and 
the  22  year  old  defendant  were  both  willing 
to  repeat  their  stories  in  the  presence  of  this 
second   adult  defendant  or  suspect  and   no 
doubt  would  have  admitted  his  involvement 
when  he  realized  that  these  individuals  had 
told  their  portion  of  participating  in  all  of 
these    btirglaries    which    may    amount    to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  to  30 
cases. 

5.  On  January  4.  1967  Sgt.  Mead  had  occa- 
sion to  run  a  polygraph  test  on  Paul  D. 
Wood,  19wm,  in  connection  with  application 
for  employment.  On  this  test  the  question 
was  asked  If  Mr.  Wood  had  ever  stolen  any- 
thing. At  this  time  Sgt.  Mead  received  a 
reaction  on  his  machine.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  riinnlng  of  this  lest  and  upon  review- 
ing the  chart  with  Mr.  Wood,  he  admitted  to 
S^t  Mead  several  thefts  which  he  was  in- 
volved in.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wood  was 
not  in  the  Police  Station  being  questioned 
in  connection  with  any  crimes,  he  had  not 
been  advised  of  the  Miranda  warning  and 
because  cf  this  and  Ixjcause  of  the  fact  that 
he  admitted  these  thefts  to  Sgt.  Mead  with- 
out this  warning,  there  was  no  prosecution 
concerning  these  thefts  since  it  was  a  volun- 
tary thing  on  this  man's  part  and  he  had 
not  been  advised  of  his  rights. 

C.  Under  J-19419  Harry  D.  McClain.  24cm. 
was  charged  with  forgery  and  uttering,  .along 
with  a  Frank  M.  Brown,  35cm.  McClain  ad- 
mlttea  this  crime  but  Brown  would  not, 
therefore  the  two  defendants  were  placed 
together  and  after  McClain  told  hLs  story 
Brown  stated  he  was  also  involved.  He  ad- 
mitted writing  this  check  for  McClain  to 
cash  and  received  $20.00  for  his  share.  The 
case  originated  before  the  new  rulings;  how- 


ever, they  were  in  effect  at  the  time  we  went 
to  trial  and  the  judge  dismissed  the  case  on 
Brown  because  of  u.«ing  one  defendant 
against  the  other  to  secure  the  confession. 
7.  No  doubt  the  Miranda  warning  has  also 
affected  the  investigation  results  under  the 
Crcstvlew  Bowl,  J-32943,  Oklahoma  Tire  & 
Supply,  J-50'291.  Pickering  Sales.  J-50290  and 
Wolf  "lletall  Liquor  Store.  J-48808,  because 
after  reading  the  warning  to  them,  the  de- 
fendanU  iinder  all  these  cases  refused  to  talk 
to  me  at  all.  In  all.  six  subjects  were  charged 
under  these  cases;  however,  in  the  burglary 
of  the  Wolf  Retail  Liquor  Store,  although 
three  subjects  have  been  bound  over  in  the 
Cpurt  of  Common  Pleas,  we  have  never  re- 
covered the  safe  hauled  out  in  this  case  be- 
cause not  any  one  of  the  three  defendants 
will  discuss  the  case  with  me. 

•Hie  following  remarks  made  by  Detective 
Sergeant: 

"In  addition  to  these  instances  pointed  out 
by  the  detectives  previously  mentioned,  some 
of  the  things  that  I  would  like  to  relate  as 
far  as  to  how  the  Miranda  and  Esrobedo  Deci- 
sions have  affected  law  enforcement  by  this 
Department  are  as  follows: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  provl.slon 
for  providing  an  attorney  or  attorney  fees 
until  such  time  as  the  defendant  has  been 
formallv  charged  and  arraigned  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  After  reading  that  portion 
of  the  Miranda  warning,  "if  you  cannot  hire 
a  lawyer  the  Court  will  appoint  one  for  you", 
following  the  previous  warning,  "you  have 
the  right  to  talk  to  a  lawyer  and  have  him 
present  with  you  while  you  are  being  ques- 
tioned", and  then  followed  up  with  the  ad- 
monition about  the  Court  appointing  one  In 
the  event  the  suspect  Is  without  liinds  to 
hire  a  lawyer,  they  then  want  an  attorney 
present  for  the  questioning.  Tliere  is  no  pro- 
vision for  this,  nor  funds  or  provision  for 
having  one  appointed  prior  to  the  formal 
arraignment  of  the  suspect  or  defendant 

The  widespread  publicity  on  the  Miranda 
Decision  has  resulted  in  many  of  those  indi- 
viduals even  presently  In  the  juvenile  age 
groups  that  they  can  quote  you  the  Miranda 
warning  almost  verbatim.  Recently  a  16  year 
old  was  picked  up  who  had  never  been  in 
trouble  and  the  first  thing  he  stated  was  that 
he  would  not  say  anything  until  he  had  an 
attorney  and  that  we  had  to  provide  him  one 
and  li.ave  one  present  while  he  was  being 
questioned  and  that  when  he  wasn't  able  to 
pay  for  an  attorney,  one  would  have  to  be 
appointed  for  him. 

Another  fact  where  Miranda  has  definitely 
hampered  clearances  of  cases  and  building  a 
case  against  another  defendiint.  Is  that  pre- 
vious to  Miranda  we  were  able  to  confront  a 
co-defendant  with  the  oral  statement  of  one, 
and  in  many  instances  obtain  an  oral  state- 
ment, as  well  as  a  written  and  taped  state- 
ment, from  the  second  defendant  or  even  a 
third  or  fourth.  And  as  a  result  of  this  we 
could  pvramld  the  cases  and  many  more  ca.ses 
were  cieared  and  m.any  more  dedend.ints 
were  named  in  warr.mts  along  with  the  de- 
fendant who  gave  the  first  statement  It  is 
now  ruled  In  Miranda  that  the  second  de- 
fendant's statement  is  not  considered  vol- 
untary. 

I  feel  that  there  are  a  lot  of  inequities  In 
the  Justice  now  being  meted  out  inasmuch 
as  we  have  one  defendant  v.ho  wiuits  to  cle.ir 
his  conscience  in  regards  to  his  wronfT- 
doln^s.  but  he  is  the  only  one  then  that  is 
charged  as  having  a  conscience  and  wantlUB 
to  get  these  things  off  his  chest  and  will  no 
ahead  and  talk  even  though  he's  being  given 
the  Miranda  warning.  I  feel  these  are  CeU- 
nitely  inequities  and  double  standards  as  f.ir 
as  this  Miranda  Decision  Is  concerned." 
A  Detoctlve  Ciptaln  says: 
■Many  times  in  the  past  months  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  describe  how  the  Mi- 
randa decision  Is  affecting  us  in  law  enforce- 
ment. We  are  only  able  to  cite  a  few  In- 
stances where  there  has  been  a  direct  bear- 
ing;  however,  the  cause  and  effects  of  this 
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decision  are  much  deeper  and  more  expand- 
ed than  we  are  able  to  prove.  My  reason  for 
saying  this  Is  due  to  the  way  we  In  law  en- 
forcement have  always  operated  in  the  past 
on  Information.  In  this  day  and  age,  infor- 
mation Is  becoming  worthless  to  us  as  we 
are  unable  to  use  this  without  physical  evi- 
dence to  back  It  up.  I  will  try  to  outline  an 
example  for  you  as  to  what  I  mean. 

"A  few  years  back  if  we  would  pick  up 
John  Brown  on  burglary  charges  and  he^ 
would  give  us  u  full  statement  admitting? 
burglaries  that  he  was  involved  In  and  then 
would  tell  us  that  on  so  many  of  these 
burglaries  a  Robert  Smith  was  with  him.  we 
could  then  picli  up  Robert  Smith,  confront 
him  with  Mr.  Brown's  testimony  in  the 
presence  of  all  parties,  and  then  could  take 
a  statement  from  him  in  regard  to  his  activ- 
ities. This  would  be  in  those  days  a  free 
and  voluntary  statement  and  admissible  In 
Court.  Then  "this  system  would  work  with 
him.  telling  us  the  ones  he  was  involved  in 
and  would  also  pyramid  on  to  other  people 
who  were  him  on  other  burglaries.  There- 
fore, you  can  see  we  woulc.  be  able  to  clear 
an  unknown  number  of  burglaries.  There- 
fore we'  cannot  say  the  Miranda  Decision 
has  kept'ns  from  clearing  10  burglaries  or 
100  taiu-glarles  a  month  as  it  is  an  unknown 
iiumt>er.  ■ 

We  are  told  that  we  cannot  use  one  per- 
son ixgalnst  another  to  force  a  statement  as 
thU  takes  the  statement  out  of  the  realm  of 
free  and  voluntary.  We  have  lost  one  felony 
case  in  Court  on  this  exact  of>eration. 

I  hope  this  report  clarifies  to  you  why  I 
say  we  cannot  measure  the  damage  that  the 
Miranda  Decision  has  done  In  law  enforce- 
ment. 

As  vou  can  see,  the  new  rulings  do  have 
very  serious  etfects  on  the  success  in  our 
work  in  crUne  control.  Alter  recent  confer- 
ences in  Honolulu  with  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Forensic  Science  and  in  Chicago  with 
the  First  National  Symposium  on  Law  En- 
forcement. Science  and  Technology,  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  we  are 
firmly  convinced  science  alone  cannot  ever 
fill  the  gap.  Science  in  based  on  truth  and 
fact.  We  would  that  all  courts  could  base 
Judicial  proceedings  on  truth  and  fact  of 
guilt  or  innocence  rather  than  imaginary 
violations  of  criminals'  rights. 

The  theory  that  crime  can  be  controlled 
by  spending  fantastic  amounts  of  tax  payers 
money  to  enlarge,  train,  and  better  equip 
Police  Departments  is  very  unrealistic.  The 
facts  are  that  no  Police  Department  can 
possibly  have  not  been  seriously  affected  in 
obtaining  confessions.  Consequently  it  is  ob- 
vious that  additional  police  alone  is  not  the 
answer,  as  long  as  the  Courts  will  not  admit 
reasonable  and  proper  confessions  or  state- 
ments. 

Doctor  Kenneth  McFarland  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  has  developed  a  very  realistic  plan 
for  law  enforcement.  A  brochure  of  his 
statements  on  this  subject  is  enclosed.  We 
agree  one  hundred  per  cent  with  his  point 
of  view.  If  sufficient  number  of  Americans 
could  understand  the  truth  of  the  matter  as 
presented  by  Dr.  McFarland  the  dilemma 
would  be  well  on  the  way  to  elimination. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  serious  In- 
terest. 

Respectfully. 

E.  M.  Pond, 
Chief  of  Police. 


As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission depicted  In  great  detail  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills  and  Commissioner  of  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,  Dr.  Lloyd  W,  Mc- 
Corkle,  have  impressed  upon  me  the  need  for 
extensive  federal  financial  aid  if  the  many 
progressive  programs  they,  and  others  In 
their  fields,  consider  essential  are  to  be  real- 
ized. Advanced  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
offenders,  the  establishment  of  regional  po- 
lice training  schools,  and  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  contmunicatlons  network  are  but 
a  few  of  the  more  significant  advances  which 
we  anticipate  as  a  result  of  Increased  federal 
aid. 

On  behalf  of  all  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional cfhcials.  and  indeed  the  people  of 
this  State.  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  lend  your 
wholehearted  support  lo  the  enactment  of 
"The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967. •• 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Governor. 

Court  of  Common  Ple.\s. 

Twelfth  Jitdici.\l  District. 
Dauphin  County,  Pa..  May  19. 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
7nittee.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  your  let- 
ter concerning  my  Law  Day  address  before 
the  Harrisburg  Rotary  and  other  service 
Clubs  with  the  Dauphin  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Due  to  the  pressure  of  my  work.  I 
was  unable  to  reduce  my  address  to  writing. 
Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  your  inquiry. 

I  read  recently  a  statement  in  the  press 
attributed  to  Attorney  General  Clark  that  a 
check  of  some  2,000  cases  in  New  "i'ork  City 
revealed  that  only  twenty  suspects  requested 
a  lawyer  after  having  received  the  Miranda 
warning  at  incustody  proceedings  in  the 
Police  Station.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  ex- 
planation was  given  as  to  the  method  em- 
ployed to  arrive  at  these  statistics  which  are 
almost.  If  not  altogether,  incredible. 

If  you  have  any  background  material  as  to 
the  method  by  which  these  statistics  were 
obtained.  I  certainly  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
It.  Even  if  they  are  reliable,  which  I  doubt 
very  much,  there  is  still  an  urgent  need  for 
the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  674.  As  long 
as  the  Miranda  doctrine  remains  as  the  last 
word  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  most  formida- 
ble stumbling  block  to  law  enforcement  still 
exists. 

Last  evening  Mrs.  Krelder  and  I  attended  a 
small  rflnner  party  at  which  some  Harrisburg 
business  men  and  their  wives  were  present. 
All  expressed  amazement  and  anguish  In  re- 
gard to  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  ladles,  though  not  conversant  with  the 
tortuous  process  of  reasoning  by  which  these 
decisions  were  reached,  feel  very  keenly  that 
the  safely  of  their  persons  and  property  has 
been  endangered  thereby.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  topic  of  conversation  which  interested 
them  the  most.  I  find,  as  I  am  sure  you  do. 
that  this  sentiment  prevails  in  all  walks  of 
life.  All  present  expressed  their  admiration 
for  the  valiant  struggle  you  and  your  fellow 
committee  members  are  making  for  the  safety 
of  all  of  us. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Homer  L.  Kreider, 

President  Judge. 


State  of  New  Jersey. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Trenton,  May  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  McClellan. 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  ;  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  S.  917.  "The  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,"  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  before  this  session 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Board  of  Parole. 
Harrisburg,  May  17,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  May  11.  1967.  in  reference  to  Penn- 
sylvania Chiefs  of  Police  Association  Bulle- 


tin and  soliciting  my  views  on  Senate  Bills 
674,  675  and  917,  I  herewith  submit  my 
views. 

I  have  devoted  tlilrty-flve  (35)  years  in  my 
chosen  profession.  Prisons,  Probation  and 
Parole.  This  service  started  as  a  guard,  ad- 
vancing to  Warden.  It  covers  a  ten  ( 10) 
year  tour  of  duty  in  post-war  Germany  as 
Chief  of  Prisons  and  Parole  (German)  and 
directing  the  parole  system  tor  war  criminals, 
I  have  been  in  my  native  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania) directing  the  State  parole  system, 
since  1956. 

During  this  period  of  service.  I  have  inter- 
viewed and  interrogated  well  over  100.000  in- 
dividuals who  were  convicted  by  duly  estab- 
lished Courts.  Although  the  general  philos- 
ophy of  a  criminal  (recidivist)  is  that  they 
want  lo  believe  everyone  is  doing  the  same 
thing  they  were  convicted  of,  but  they  were 
not  apprehended.  To  this  end.  they  consider 
themselves  unlucky  that  they  were  caught. 
A  recent  parole  appUcant.  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny (shoplifting)  h.ad  only  one  complaint. 
He  felt  unlucky  that  he  was  caught  and  con- 
victed OJicc  for  an  average  of  fifty  such  crimi- 
nals acts  and  bemoaned  the  fact  that  his 
mentor  was  convicted  only  once  in  five  hun- 
dred shoplifting  acts. 

His  criminal  history  indicated  a  thirty- 
year  pattern  of  shoplifting,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  maintained  a  respectable  family  life 
in  his  community,  in  which  his  wife  and 
children  maintained  a  comfortable  existence 
all  on  funds  derived  from  his  pattern  of 
criminal  acts— shoplifting.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  many  others  fall  Into  this 
pattern  to  a  lesser  degree. 

This  fits  the  parisitic  criminal.  However, 
the  murder,  or  even  the  rapist,  when  ap- 
prehended, is  relieved  of  inner  emotions  and 
will,  at  this  time,  volunteer  a  confession. 
This  confession  is  highly  Important,  in  that 
in  both  rape  and  murder,  usually  only  two 
(2)  persons  are  present;  the  offender  and  the 
victim.  Unless  there  are  methods  to  learn 
the  facts,  details  are  available  only  when  the 
accused  offender  reveals  it.  Confessions  are 
not  unusual.  Religious  training  by  many  de- 
nominations encourages  confessions,  even  for 
simple  or  minor  acts  against  reUgious  vows 
and  principles.  Why  .should  a  confession  of  a 
criminal  act  be  treated  otlierwise? 

Senate  Bill  G74  is  necessary,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  to  permit  the  accused  a  chance  to 
express  his  remorse.  In  many  cases,  this  is  a 
mental  relief.  The  Bill  Incorporates  sufficient 
safeguards  to  keep  confessing  voluntary. 
Without  the  use  of  voluntary  confessions,  we 
are  indirectly  encouraging  criminal  acts  and 
the  offender  never  fully  realizes  he  did  any 
wrong. 

I  have  never  experienced  a  true  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  offender,  without  the  offender 
realizing  the  motivation  for  his  acts  and  with 
some  remorse  in  his  makeup.  The  Alcoholic 
Anonymous  Program  is  successful  because  the 
first  step  in  AA  is  to  acknowledge  the  ajco- 
hollo  addiction,  i.e.,  "I  am  an  alcoholic." 

Some  of  our  present  programs  for  re- 
changing  the  criminal  are  based  on  excuses 
for  his  or  her  acts.  This  the  criminal  absorbs 
like  a  duck  to  water,  fits  his  ego  and  his 
thinking.  There  is  no  excuse  for  crime  or 
criminals.  There  13  motivation  for  their  acts. 
■We  know  that  there  are  parents  unworthy  of 
that  label.  Also,  poor  economic  conditions, 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  committing  crime. 
I  was  born  at  a  time  when  my  folks  were 
struggling  economically,  but  crime  was  not 
our  way  of  solving  our  hardships. 

The  use  of  electronic  devices  are  available 
to  the  criminal  and  certainly  the  police 
shoulQ  not  have  the  restriction  for  their  use. 
In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  a  gun  law — no  one 
Is  permitted  to  carry  a  side  arm  without  a 
special  permit.  The  laws  restrictions  have  no 
effect  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  crime. 
They  get  them  and  they  tise  them.  Why  then, 
restrict  law  enforcement? 

I  am  familiar  with  the  contents  in  Senate 
Bi'.l  917,  This.  I  believe,  is  a  step  in  the  right 


direction.  States  and  lu-ban  areas  with  major 
crime  problems  cannot  finance  the  type  of 
c'lme  controls  necessary  for  an  effective  pro- 
cnm  In  the  past,  our  State  and  local  crime 
cjntrol  budgets  Increased  by  an  average  of 
five  percent  (5%  )  annually.  This  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  Increase  In  population  growth 
or  crime  increase. 

Therefore,  before  we  stress  new  programs 
and  innovations,  let  us  review  why  some 
i,-cscnt  programs  were  not  effective.  Take 
parole  Services.  The  President's  Crime  Com- 
niission  advocates  caseloads  of  thirty-five 
,  )5)  when  oiu-  present  services  are  averaging 
close  to  one  hundred  (100)  cases  per  agent. 
'  We  had  a  series  of  innovations  under  LEA 
-nd  other  Federal  subsidized  or  supported 
programs.  For  the  funds  spent,  you  did  not 
receive  as  much  In  return  as  would  have 
been  possible  In  subsidizing  existing  services, 
t'uis  providing  the  workable  caselo;id  as  is 
now  advocated.  I  am  not  opposed  to  Innova- 
tions but  I  feel  we  should  first  determine 
what  programs  are  effective  and  then  finan- 
cially support  such  programs,  even  if  tliey  are 
e.-iistlng  ones.  My  only  concern  is  Title  III  and 
I  caution  that  the  emphasis  on  innovations 
u-i!l  not  be  the  major  goal. 

Senate  BUI  917  is  necessary  and  only  with 
Federal  funds  subsidizing  State  and  urban 
budgets  can  we  meet  the  challenge. 

The  part  of  the  crime  problem  that  dis- 
turbs me  most  is  why  are  ninety  percent 
(90'~; )  of  crimes  committed  unreported.  This 
l.Ksue  needs  a  closer  study  than  that  covered 
in  the  President's  Crime  Commission  Report. 
If  the  unreported  crimes  are  ninety  percent 
('JO':;  ),  then  our  crime  rate  must  be  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  greater  than  six  percent  (6'';  ) 
of  population  growth,  a  rate  of  increase  based 
on  reported  crimes.  But.  more  Important, 
have  our  citizens  lost  faith  In  our  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice?  If  so.  why?  If  my  read- 
ing of  public  sentiment  Is  correct,  then  I 
believe  that  the  citizen  has  little  faith  in 
our  Judicial  process.  Including  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Covirt.  This  Is  an  important  issue 
and  m  our  democratic  process  will  be  re- 
flected at  the  ballot  box.  The  years  ahead  will 
verify  my  observations  and  it  will  be  an  Issue 
in  State  and  Federal  elections. 

The  Courts  set  the  tone  for  our  entire  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  This  begins  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  runs  through  the 
process  to  probation  and  parole.  It  Is  for  this 
rsason  that  the  Judicial  process  becomes  the 
important  factor. 

Long  delays  and  postponements  In  Court 
trials,  frequently  requiring  victims,  witnesses 
and  others  to  appear  again  and  again  until 
the  trial  Is  ended.  This  factor  alone  discour- 
ages citizens  to  appear  ns  witnesses  or  even 
the  victim,  in  many  cases.  The  drawn-out  de- 
lays favor  the  accused  and  not  the  victim. 
It  is  this  very  factor  that  brings  the  judicial 
process  under  public  scrutiny. 

I  have  followed  your  hearings  and  believe 
that  you  are  realistic  in  your  approach  to 
finding  the  facts.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have 
made  this  a  lengthy  reply  to  your  request 
f  jr  my  views. 

You  have  the  respect  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens and  when  you  tpeak  on  a  subject  you 
instill  confidence  r.nd  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  will  follow  you.  Law  enforcement  is 
grateful  that  we  have  in  our  Congress  a  friend 
i:i  Court. 
Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  J.  Gcrnert. 

Chairman. 

Jenkins  &.  Jenkins, 
Knoxvtile.  Tcnn.,  April  28, 1967. 
."^anator  John  McClellan, 
.  ..'laie  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Remember  me? 

W'eW.  I  am  as  active  as  ever,  feel  like  a 
.  jring  colt,  living  life  with  the  usual  zest 
.V.d  pursuing  my  "trade"  with  the  old-time 
,  Igor— four  murder  cases  set  dtirlng  the 
month  of  May. 


With  more  iiuorcst  than  I  can  possibly 
tell  you  I  have  read  of  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  counteract  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  which  in  my  opin- 
ion as  a  criminal  lawyer  have  resulted  and 
will  result  m  a  traumatic  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  As  a  criminal  lawyer 
I  would  be  expected  to  agree  with  some  of 
the  Court's  decisions  because  they  have  af- 
forded so  many  Uxspholcs  for  the  escape  of 
the  hardened  criminal  from  the  punishment 
he  deserves.  The  reverse  of  this  Is  true.  As  I 
look  back  over  an  experience  of  47  years 
In  trying  cases  In  many  Courts  (now  around 
700  laurdcr  c:v"^eK)  I  tan  think  of  so  many 
cases  that  could  have  been  tlirown  out  of 
Court  by  the  application  of  the  present  day 
rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  yet  In  all 
those  cases  I  can't  think  of  a  single  one  in 
which  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

The  rigid  rules  now  in  effect  and  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  questioning  of  sus- 
pects, their  confessions  and  the  publicity 
given  such  ctses  by  the  news  media  have 
made  it  Impossible  to  secure  convictions  in 
many  cases  of  obvious  guilt,  with  the  result 
that  society  stands  aghast,  confused  and 
bewildered  and  suspicious  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  Courts,  and  the  hardened  criminals 
glory  In  the  Champions  of  their  cause,  that 
is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Certain  members  of  that  Court -at  least 
five  of  them — apparently  have  their  heads 
in  the  clouds.  Would  that  they  would  come 
back  to  earth  and  give  some  consideration 
to  the  lives  and  s.'ifety  of  society  In  general. 
I  close  by  saying.  "God  save  the  United 
States  from  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the 
United  States." 

I  glory  In  the  stand  you  are  taking.  Go 
to  It. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Ray  H.  Jenkins. 


Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 

Providence.  May  18,1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  My  attention 
has  been  called  by  the  Council  of  Judges  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  H.R.  5037 
(Senate  S.  917)  Ijeing  a  bill  "To  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Ju.stlce  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  for  other  purposes." 
I  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  Congress  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  be.st  interests  of  our 
Country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Mullen, 
Presiding  Justice. 


Office  of  the  Pro.secutinc  Attorney. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  26,  1967. 
Kon.  John  L.  McClet.lan, 
U.S.  Se7iator  from  Arkansas,  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laics     and     Procedures,     Senate     Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  cm  extremely 
interested  in  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967.  which  I  iinderstand  Is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittees. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
underline  the  necessity  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  achieve  new  plans  and  programs 
m  the  criminal  law  field.  I  h-.ve  examined 
the  AcL  and  note  its  concern  with  a  wide 
range  of  criminal  Justice.  Including  police, 
courts,  corrections  and  delinquency. 

I  am  a  member  of  Governor  Smith's  State 
Crime  Commission  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association  in  addition  to  my 
official  capacity  as  prosecuting  attorney. 


I  wholeheartedly,  endorse  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967  and  would 
appreciate  any  activity  upon  your  part  to  get 
this  legislation  passed  as  early  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours. 

CHARLE.S  M  Walker. 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Office  of  the  District  Attorney. 

eighth  CiKcriT  Court  Dlstrict. 

Decatur,  Miss.,  May  22,  1907. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Ple.ase  allow  me 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  fine 
work  vou  are  doing  in  Congress  In  seeking  to 
enact'leglslatlon  that  will  give  some  relief  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  luw  enforcement  and  administration 
of  Justice  has  not  found  the  answer  to  our 
proljlem  as  shown  by  the  February  report 
and  supplements  thereto. 

I  have  had  numerous  cases  thrown  out  of 
Court,  or  otherwise  dLsniissed,  becatise  of  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Throwing  cases  out  because  of  sUght 
technicalities  is  not  good  for  the  morale  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  who  in  general  are 
doing  a  verv  fine  Job. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  coddling  of  known 
criminals  is  not  the  answer  to  our  problem. 
The  Pretldent's  commission  has  missed  tlie 
boat  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  efforts  arc 
appreciated. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Supreme  Court  of  the 

State  of  New  York. 

Justices'  Chambers. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y..  May  31. 1967. 
Wii.LTAM  A.  Paisley. 
Chief  Counsel.  U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Wasliinpton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Paisley:  Plcise  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  vour  letter  of  May  17th,  which  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  answer  since  Its  re- 
ceipt. The  pressure  of  work  has  been  so  great 
that  this  is  the  l^rst  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  furnish  you  with  the  information  you 
desire. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  Impor- 
tance of  confessions  In  crim.lnal  cases,  and 
specll'.cally  In  regard  to  Judge  .Sobel's  s^ta- 
tistlcal  survey.  I  must  Inform  you  as  follows: 
After  25  years  of  active  participation  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  as  Assistant 
District  Attorney.  District  Attorney,  and  a 
Judge  presiding  at  criminal  trials,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  confessions  are  by  far  the  most 
reliable  evidence  in  criminal  c:ises.  Frequently 
one  has  doubts  with  regard  to  cye-wltness 
identifications,  r.nd  this,  I  believe.  Is  an  area 
which  causes  great  concern  to  prosecutors 
who,  like  every  ether  citizen,  arc  most  anxious 
not  to  convict  :n  Innocent  person.  With  re- 
spect to  confessions,  however,  a  false  con- 
fession Is  almost  always  easily  detected,  and 
while  there  arc  false  ccnfe.-.slons  from  fme 
to  t  ins,  they  arc  usu-lly  readily  recognized 
and  disreaarded. 

As  I.-r  fis  Jud^e  Sobel's  figure.';  arc  con- 
cernfd  these  figures  are.  in  my  cplnlon.  most 
unrciia'-Jle,  c.s  they  were  based  upon  a  very 
-m'-U  crois-soction  of  the  actual  cases  pend- 
ing in  this  court  during  the  period  which 
Judge  Sobel  used  as  the  basis  fur  his  investi- 
gation, the  reasons  being  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  the  decision  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Jackson  v.  Dcnno  (378 
US  368).  which  arose  in  this  court  and  In 
this  state,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York  l.ud  do'.vn  Ci;rtaln  specific  rules 
i'l  a  decision  entitled  People  v.  Huntley  (15 
NY  2d  78).  Tills  acision  laid  down  certain 
rules  which  were  latei  incorporated  in  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  State  of 
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decision  are  much  deeper  and  more  expand- 
ed than  we  are  able  to  prove.  My  reason  for 
saying  this  Is  due  to  the  way  we  in  law  en- 
forcement have  always  operated  in  the  past 
on  information.  In  this  day  and  age.  infor- 
mation Is  becoming  worthless  to  us  as  we 
are  unable  to  use  this  without  physical  evi- 
dence to  back  it  up.  I  will  try  to  outline  a;i 
example  for  vou   as  to  what  I  mean. 

•A  few  years  back  if  we  would  pick  up 
John  Brown  on  burglary  charges  and  he 
would  give  us  f.  full  statement  admitting 
burglaries  that  he  was  involved  in  and  then 
would  tell  us  that  on  so  many  of  these 
burglaries  a  Robert  Smith  was  with  him.  we 
could  then  pick  up  Robert  Smith,  confront 
him  with  Mr.  Brown's  testimony  in  the 
presence  of  all  parties,  and  then  could  take 
a  statement  from  him  in  regard  to  his  activ- 
ities. This  would  be  in  those  days  a  free 
and  voluntary  statement  and  admissible  In 
Court.  Then  this  system  would  work  with 
him.  telling  us  the  ones  he  was  involved  in 
and  would  also  pyramid  on  to  other  people 
who  were  him  on  other  burglaries.  There- 
fore, you  can  see  we  wouU:  be  able  to  clear 
an  unknown  number  of  biu-glaries.  There- 
fore we'  cannot  say  the  Miranda  Decision 
has  kept'Qs  from  clearing  10  burglaries  or 
100  burglaries  a  month  as  it  is  an  unknown 
number." 

We  are  told  that  we  cannot  use  one  per- 
son against  another  to  force  a  statement  as 
this  takes  the  statement  out  of  the  realm  of 
free  and  voluntary.  We  have  lost  one  felony 
case  in  Court  on  this  exact  operation. 

I  hope  this  report  clarifies  to  you  why  I 
say  we  cannot  measure  the  damage  that  the 
Miranda  Decision  has  done  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

As  you  can  see.  the  new  rulings  do  h:\j^e 
very  serious  effects  on  the  success  in  our 
work  in  crime  control.  After  recent  confer- 
ences in  Honolulu  with  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Forensic  Science  and  in  Chicago  with 
the  First  National  Symposium  on  Law  En- 
forcement. Science  and  Technology,  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance. U.£  Department  of  Justice,  we  are 
firmly  convmced  science  alone  cannot  ever 
fill  the  gap.  Science  in  based  on  truth  and 
fact.  We  would  that  all  courts  could  base 
Judicial  proceedings  on  truth  and  fact  of 
guilt  or  innocence  rather  than  imaginary 
violations  of  criminals'  rights. 

The  theory  that  crime  can  be  controlled 
by  spending  fantastic  amounts  of  tax  payers 
money  to  enlarge,  train,  and  better  equip 
Police  Departments  is  very  tinreallstic.  The 
facts  are  that  no  Police  Department  can 
possibly  have  not  been  seriously  affected  in 
obtaining  confessions.  Consequently  it  is  ob- 
vious that  additional  police  alone  is  not  the 
answer,  as  long  as  the  Courts  will  not  admit 
reasonable  and  proper  confessions  or  state- 
ments. 

Doctor  Kenneth  McParland  of  Topeka. 
Kansas,  has  developed  a  very  realistic  plat 
for  law  enforcement.  A  brochure  of  his 
statements  on  this  subject  is  enclosed.  We 
agree  one  hundred  per  cent  with  his  point 
of  view.  If  sufficient  nximber  of  Americans 
could  understand  the  truth  of  the  matter  as 
presented  by  Dr.  McParland  the  dilemma 
wotUd  be  well  on  the  way  to  elimination. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  serious  in- 
terest. 

Respectfully. 

E.  M.  Pond, 
Cliic/  of  Police. 


As  you  are  aware,  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission depicted  in  great  detail  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills  and  Commissioner  of  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Mc- 
Corkle,  have  Impressed  upon  me  the  need  for 
extensive  federal  financial  aid  if  the  many 
progressive  programs  they,  and  others  in 
their  fields,  consider  essential  are  to  be  real- 
ized. Advanced  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
offenders,  the  establishment  of  regional  po- 
lice training  schools,  and  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  communications  network  are  but 
a  few  of  the  more  significant  advances  which 
we  anticipate  as  a  result  of  increased  federal 
aid. 

On  behalf  of  all  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
reotional  officials,  and  indeed  the  people  of 
this  State.  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  lend  your 
wholehearted  support  to  the  enactment  of 
"The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967.' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Hughes, 

Governor. 

CofRT  OF  Common  Ple.as, 

Twelfth  Judicial  District. 
Dauphin  County.  Pa.,  May  19,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  McClellan, 

Chairman.    U.S.    Senate    Judiciary    Subcom- 
mittee. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  your  let- 
ter concerning  my  Law  Day  address  before 
the    Harrlsburg    RoUary    and    other    service 
Clubs  with  the  Datiphln  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Due  to   the  pressure  of  my  work.  I 
was  unable  to  reduce  my  address  to  writing. 
•  Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  your  inquiry. 

I  read  recently  a  statement  in  the  press 
attributed  to  Attorney  General  Clark  that  a 
check  of  some  2,000  cases  in  New  York  City 
revealed  that  only  twenty  suspects  requested 
a  lawyer  after  having  received  the  Miranda 
warning  at  inctistody  proceedings  in  the 
Police  Station.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  ex- 
planation was  given  as  to  the  method  em- 
ployed to  arrive  at  these  statistics  which  are 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  incredible. 

If  you  have  any  background  material  as  to 
the  method  by  which  these  statistics  were 
obtained,  I  certainly  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
it.  Even  if  they  are  reliable,  which  I  doubt 
very  much,  there  is  still  an  urgent  need  for 
the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  674.  As  long 
as  the  Miranda  doctrine  remains  as  the  last 
word  of  the  Stipreme  Court,  a  most  formida- 
ble stumbling  block  to  law  enforcement  still 
exists. 

Last  evening  Mrs.  Krelder  and  I  attended  a 
small  dinner  party  at  which  some  Harrlsburg 
business  men  and  their  wives  were  present. 
All  expressed  amazement  and  angtiish  in  re- 
gard to  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  ladles,  though  not  conversant  with  the 
tortuous  process  of  reasoning  by  which  these 
decisions  were  reached,  feel  very  keenly  that 
the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property  has 
been  endangered  thereby.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  topic  of  conversation  which  interested 
them  the  most.  I  find,  as  I  am  sure  you  do, 
that  this  sentiment  prevails  In  all  walks  of 
life.  All  present  expressed  their  admiration 
for  the  valiant  struggle  you  and  your  fellow 
committee  members  are  making  for  the  safety 
of  all  of  us. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Homer  L.  Kreider, 

President  Judge. 


State  of  New  Jersey, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Trenton,  May  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  McClellan, 
Seic  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  It  Is  my  sincere 
belief  that  S.  917,  "The  Safe  Streets  and 
Cnme  Control  Act  of  1967,"  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  before  this  session 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 


Commonwealth  ok  Pen.nsyi.vania, 

Board  of  Parole. 
Harrisburg.  .Vay  17,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  May  11,  1967,  In  reference  to  Penn- 
sylvania Chiefs  of  Police  Association  Bulle- 


tin and  soliciting  my  views  on  Senate  Bills 
674,  675  and  917,  I  herewith  submit  my 
views. 

I  have  devoted  tliirty-five  (35)  years  in  my 
chosen  profession.  Prisons,  Probation  iiiid 
Parole.  This  service  started  as  a  guard,  ad- 
vancing to  Warden.  It  covers  a  ten  (10) 
year  tour  of  duty  in  post-war  Germany  as 
Chief  of  Prisons  and  Parole  (German)  and 
directing  the  parole  .system  for  war  criminals, 
I  have  been  in  my  native  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania) directing  the  State  parole  system, 
since  1956. 

During  this  period  of  service.  I  have  inter- 
viewed and  interrogated  well  over  100,000  in- 
dividuals who  were  convicted  by  duly  estab- 
lished Courts.  Although  the  general  philos- 
ophy of  a  criminal  (recidivist)  is  that  they 
want  to  believe  everyone  is  doing  the  same 
thing  they  were  convicted  of,  but  they  were 
not  apprehended.  To  this  end,  they  consider 
themselves  unlucky  that  they  were  caught, 
A  recent  parole  applicant,  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny (Shoplifting)  had  only  one  complaint. 
He  ielt  unlucky  that  he  was  caught  and  con- 
victed once  for  an  average  of  fifty  such  crimi- 
7ials  acts  and  bemoaned  the  fact  that  his 
mentor  was  convicted  only  once  in  five  hun- 
dred shoplifting  acts. 

His  criminal  history  indicated  a  thirty- 
year  pattern  of  shoplifting,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  maintained  a  respectable  family  life 
in  his  community,  in  which  his  wife  and 
children  maintained  a  comfortable  existence 
all  on  funds  derived  from  his  pattern  of 
criminal  acts — shoplifting.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  many  others  fall  into  this 
pattern  to  a  lesser  degree. 

This  fits  the  parisitic  criminal.  However, 
the  murder,  or  even  the  rapist,  when  ap- 
prehended, is  relieved  of  inner  emotions  and 
will,  at  this  time,  volunteer  a  confession. 
This  confession  is  highly  important,  in  that 
in  both  rape  and  mtu'der,  usually  only  two 
(2)  persons  are  present;  the  offender  and  the 
victim.  Unless  there  are  methods  to  learn 
the  facts,  details  are  available  only  when  the 
accused  offender  reveals  it.  Confessions  are 
not  unusual.  Religious  training  by  many  de- 
nominations encourages  confessions,  even  for 
simple  or  minor  acts  against  religious  vows 
and  principles.  Why  .should  a  confession  of  a 
criminal  .act  be  treated  otherwise? 

Senate  Bill  674  is  necessary,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  to  permit  the  accused  a  chance  to 
express  his  remorse.  In  many  cases,  this  is  .i 
mental  relief.  The  Bill  Incorporates  sufficient 
safeguards  to  keep  confessing  voluntary. 
Without  the  use  of  voluntary  confessions,  we 
.are  indirectly  encouraging  criminal  acts  and 
the  offender  never  fully  realizes  he  did  any 
wrong. 

I  have  never  experienced  a  true  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  offender,  without  the  offender 
realizing  the  motivation  for  his  acts  and  with 
some  remorse  in  his  makeup.  The  Alcoholic 
Anonymous  Program  is  successful  because  the 
first  step  in  AA  is  to  acknowledge  the  alco- 
holic- addiction,  i.e..  "I  am  an  alcoholic." 

Some  of  our  present  programs  for  rc- 
changing  the  criminal  are  based  on  excuses 
for  his  or  her  acts.  This  the  criminal  absorbs 
like  a  duck  to  water,  fits  his  ego  and  liis 
thinking.  There  is  no  excuse  for  crime  or 
criminals.  There  is  motivation  for  their  acts. 
We  know  that  there  are  parents  unworthy  of 
that  label.  Also,  poor  economic  conditions, 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  committing  crime. 
I  was  born  at  a  time  when  my  folks  were 
struggling  economically,  but  crime  was  not 
our  way  of  solving  our  hardships. 

The  use  of  electronic  devices  are  available 
to  the  criminal  and  certainly  the  police 
shoula  not  have  the  restriction  for  their  use. 
In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  a  gun  law— no  one 
is  permitted  to  carry  a  side  arm  without  a 
special  permit.  The  law's  restrictions  have  no 
effect  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  crime. 
They  get  them  and  they  use  them.  Why  then, 
restrict  law  enforcement? 

I  am  familiar  with  the  contents  in  Senate 
Bill  917.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  step  in  the  right 


rt'rectlon.  States  and  urban  areas  with  major 
crime  problems  cannot  finance  the  type  ol 
crime  controls  necessary  for  an  effective  pro- 
rrim  In  the  past,  our  State  and  local  crime 
control  budgets  Increased  by  an  average  of 
five  percent  (5% )  annually.  This  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  Increase  In  population  growth 
or  crime  Increase. 

Therefore,  before  we  stress  new  programs 
and  innovations,  let  us  review  why  some 
,.-f^cnt  programs  wore  not  effective.  Take 
parole  Services.  Tlie  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission advocates  rn.seloads  of  thirty-five 
,35)  when  our  present  services  are  averaging 
dose  to  one  hundred  (100)  cases  per  agent. 
We  had  a  series  of  Innovations  under  LEA 
nd  other  Federal  subsidized  or  supported 
programs.  For  the  funds  spent,  you  did  not 
rpcclve  as  much  In  return  as  would  have 
been  possible  In  subsidizing  existing  services. 
thus  providing  the  workable  caseload  as  is 
now  advocated.  I  am  not  opposed  to  Innova- 
tions, but  I  feel  we  should  first  determine 
what  programs  are  effective  and  then  finan- 
cially support  such  programs,  even  if  they  are 
existing  ones.  My  only  concern  is  Title  III  and 
I  caution  that  the  emphasis  on  innovations 
Vill  not  be  the  major  goal. 

Senate  Bill  917  is  necessary  and  only  with 
Federal  funds  subsidizing  State  and  urban 
budgets  can  we  meet  the  challenge. 

The  part  of  the  crime  problem  that  dis- 
turbs me  most  is  why  are  ninety  percent 
(90^.- )  of  crimes  committed  unreported.  This 
iisue  needs  a  closer  study  than  that  covered 
in  the  President's  Crime  Commission  Report. 
If  the  unreported  crimes  are  ninety  percent 
(90^;  ).  then  our  crime  rate  must  be  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  greater  than  six  percent  (6";. ) 
of  population  growth,  a  rate  of  Increase  based 
on  reported  crimes.  But.  more  Important, 
have  our  citizens  lost  faith  in  our  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice?  If  so.  why?  If  my  read- 
ing of  public  sentiment  is  correct,  then  I 
believe  that  the  citizen  has  little  faith  in 
our  Judicial  process,  including  the  U.S. 
supreme  Court.  This  is  an  important  Issue 
and  in  our  democratic  process  will  be  re- 
ilected  at  the  ballot  box.  The  years  ahead  will 
verify  my  observations  and  it  will  be  an  issue 
in  State  and  Federal  elections. 

The  Courts  set  the  tone  for  our  entire  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  This  begins  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  runs  through  the 
•process  to  probation  and  parole.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  judicial  process  becomes  the 
important  factor. 

Long  delavs  and  postponements  in  Court 
trials,  frequently  requiring  victims,  witnesses 
and  others  to  appear  again  and  again  until 
the  trial  is  ended,  fhis  factor  alone  discour- 
nges  citizens  to  appear  as  witnesses  or  even 
the  victim,  in  many  cases.  The  drawn-out  de- 
lays favor  the  accused  and  not  the  victim. 
It  Is  this  very  factor  that  brings  the  Judicial 
process  under  public  scrutiny. 

I  have  followed  your  hearings  and  believe 
that  you  are  realistic  in  your  approach  to 
finding  the  facts.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have 
made  this  a  lengthy  reply  to  your  request 
for  my  views. 

You  have  the  respect  of  law-abiding  cltl- 
i^ens  and  when  you  speak  on  a  subject  you 
instill  confidence  r.nd  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  will  follow  you.  Law  enforcement  is 
firateful  that  we  have  in  our  Congress  a  friend 
m  Court. 
Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  J.  Gernert. 

Chairman. 

Jenkins  &  Jenkins, 
Knoxviile.  Tenn.,  April  28, 1967. 
^anator  John  McClellan. 
.Si  .'lafe  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Remember  me? 

Well.  I  am  as  active  as  ever,  feel  like  a 
.=  ;oring  colt,  living  life  with  the  usual  zest 
..:id  pursuing  my  "trade"  with  the  old-time 
'.  igor — four  murder  cases  set  during  the 
month  of  May. 


With  more  Interest  than  1  can  pot^lbly 
tell  you  I  have  read  of  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  counteract  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  which  In  my  opin- 
ion as  a  criminal  lawyer  have  resulted  and 
will  result  In  a  traumatic  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  As  a  criminal  lawyer 
I  would  be  expected  to  agree  with  some  of 
the  Court's  decisions  because  they  have  af- 
forded so  many  loopholes  for  the  escape  of 
the  hardened  criminal  from  the  punishment 
he  deserves.  The  reverse  of  this  Is  true.  As  I 
look  back  over  an  experience  of  47  years 
In  trying  cases  in  many  Courts  (now  around 
700  murder  ca'^es)  1  inn  think  of  so  many 
cases  that  could  have  been  thrown  out  of 
Court  by  the  application  of  the  present  day 
rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  yet  in  all 
those  cases  I  can't  think  of  a  single  one  in 
which  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  rigid  rules  now  in  effect  and  especially 
those  i>ertalnlng  to  the  questioning  of  sus- 
pects, their  confessions  and  the  publicity 
given  such  cases  by  the  news  media  have 
made  it  Impossible  to  secure  convictions  In 
many  cases  of  obvious  guilt,  with  the  result 
that"  society  stands  aghast,  confused  and 
bewildered  and  suspicious  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Courts,  and  the  hardened  criminals 
glory  in  the  Champions  of  their  cause,  that 
Is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uitlted  States. 
Certain  members  of  that  Court— at  least 
five  of  them— apparently  have  their  heads 
m  the  clouds.  Would  that  they  would  come 
back  to  earth  and  give  some  consideration 
to  the  lives  and  safety  of  society  in  general. 
I  close  by  saying.  "God  save  the  United 
States  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States." 

I  glory  In  the  stand  you  are  taking.  Go 
to  it. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Ray  H.  Jenkins. 


Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 

Providence.  May  18.1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCl.ellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  My  attention 
has  been  called  by  the  Council  of  Judges  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  H.R.  5037 
(Senate  S.  917 1  being  a  bill  "To  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  In- 
cidence of  crime,  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  for  other  purposes." 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Congress  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.Mullen, 
Presiding  Justice. 


Office  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Charleston.  W.  Va.,  May  26, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws     and    Procedures,     Senate     Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  am  extremely 
interested  in  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967,  which  I  understand  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittees. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decl.slons  and  the 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
underline  the  necessity  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  achieve  new  plans  and  programs 
in  the  criminal  law  field.  I  hr.ve  examined 
the  Act  and  note  its  concern  with  a  wide 
range  of  criminal  Justice,  including  police, 
courts,  corrections  and  delinquency. 

I  am  a  member  of  Governor  Smith's  State 
Crime  Commission  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association  in  addition  to  my 
official  capacity  as  prosecuting  attorney. 


I,  wholeheartedly,  endorse  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control   Act  of   1967  and  would 
appreciate  any  activity  upon  your  part  to  get 
this  legislation  pas-sed  as  early  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  M  Walker, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Office  of  the  District  Attorney, 

EIGHTH  Circuit  Court  District. 

Decatur,  Miss.,  May  22, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Plea.se  allow  me 
to  express  mv  appreciation  for  the  very  line 
work  vou  .are  doing  in  Congress  in  seeking  to 
enact'leglslation  that  will  plve  some  relief  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors.  1 
am  convinced  that  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  law  enforcement  and  administration 
of  Justice  h.as  not  found  the  answer  to  our 
problem  as  shown  by  the  February  rep<jrt 
and  supplements  thereto. 

I  have  had  numerous  cases  thrown  out  of 
Court  or  otherwl.se  dismissed,  because  of  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Throwing  cases  out  because  of  sUght 
technicalities  is  not  good  for  the  morale  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  who  in  general  are 
doing  a  very  fine  job. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  co<ldllng  of  known 
criminals  is  not  the  answer  to  oiu-  problem. 
The  Pretldcnt's  commission  has  missed  the 
boat  as  far  as  I  ;im  concerned. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  efforts  are 
appreciated. 

-With  kind  pcr.'^onal  regards  and  best 
v.'fshos,  I  am. 

bincercly  vours. 

W.  II  Johnson.  Jr. 

Supreme  Court  of  the 

State  op  New  York, 

Justices'  Chambers. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  31, 1967. 
William   A.  Paisley, 
Chief  Counsel.  U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Paisley:  Please  accept  my  sincere 
thankf,  for  vour  letter  of  May  17th,  which  1 
have  been  endeavc  ring  to  answer  since  Its  re- 
ceipt. The  pressure  of  work  has  been  so  great 
that  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  furnish  you  with  the  information  you 
desire. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  impor- 
tance of  confessions  in  criminal  cases,  and 
specl!:cally  In  regard  to  Judge  Sobcl's  tta- 
tistical  survey,  I  must  inform  you  as  follows: 
After  25  year's  of  active  participation  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law,  as  Assistant 
Dir.trict  Attorney,  District  Attorney,  and  a 
Judge  presiding  at  criminal  trials.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  confessions  are  by  far  the  most 
reliable  evidence  in  <  rimlnaj  cases.  Frequently 
one  has  doubts  with  regard  to  eye-witness 
Identifications,  .-nd  this.  I  believe,  is  an  area 
which  causes  great  concern  to  prosecutors 
who,  like  cvcrv  f  ther  citizen,  arc  most  anxious 
not  to  convict  in  innocent  person.  With  re- 
spect to  confessions,  however,  a  false  con- 
fcsion  is  almost  always  easily  detected,  and 
while  there  are  false  ccnfes.'ions  from  fme 
to  i:mc.  they  are  usually  readily  recognized 
and  dlsreearded. 

As  l.ir  as  Jud^e  Sobel's  figures  arc  con- 
cerned these  figures  are.  in  my  opinion,  most 
unrclia'olc.  as  they  were  based  upon  a  very 
-nnU  crObS-.sect;on  of  the  actual  cases  pend- 
ing n  this  court  during  the  period  which 
Judge  Sobcl  u.'jed  as  the  basis  for  his  investi- 
gation, the  reasons  being  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  the  decision  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Jack.son  v.  Denno  (378 
US  368),  which  arose  in  this  court  and  In 
this  .state,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  .Si.ite 
of  New  York  Uid  do-.vn  cert.-iln  specific  rules 
in  a  decision  enttled  People  v.  Huntley  (15 
NY  2d  78)  Tills  Qccislon  laid  down  certain 
rules  which  were  latei  incorporated  in  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  State  of 
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N-^w  York  (Sec.  813(f),  (g).  (h)  and  (1)). 
The  statute  and  the  decision  required  that 
in  a  case  In  which  the  People  intended  to 
ofTer  a  confession,  they  must  serve  notice 
thereof  on  the  defendant  prior  to  the  trial. 
Defendant  thereafter  had  an  opportunity  to 
demand  a  hearing  to  contest  the  voluntari- 
ness or  the  confession.  This  hearing  had  to 
be  conducted  prior  to  the  trial. 

After  the  decision  in  E.icobedo  and  Miran- 
da, any  objections  to  the  confession,  based 
upon  either  of  these  decisions,  were  similarly 
to  be  determined  in  the  course  of  this  hear- 
ing. The  District  Attorney  of  this  County 
adopted  the  practice  of  serving  the  required 
notice  upon  the  defendant  at  the  time  the 
case  was  assigned  to  a  trial  part — usually  two 
weeks  to  a  month  in  advance  of  the  trial.  All 
that  was  required  of  the  defendant  was  that 
he  serve  a  notice  on  the  District  Attorney 
that  he  desired  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  voluntariness  of  the  alleged  con- 
fession. 

Judge  Sobel,  in  the  compulation,  used  as 
the  basis  for  his  estimates  only  the  cases  In 
which  the  District  Attorney  served  a  notice 
that  he  Intended  to  use  the  confession  at  the 
f.me  of  the  trial.  He  failed  to  realize  that 
prior  to  this  time  all  of  these  cases  had  at 
least  two  preliminary  conferences  before  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  case 
by  a  plea  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  crime.  My 
experience  during  these  pre-trial  discussions 
(I  sit  In  a  pre-trial  part  a  great  percentage 
of  the  time  I  has  been  that  approximately 
40 "r  of  all  indictments  filed  result  in  a  dis- 
position in  the  pre-trial  part.  Prom  my  ex- 
perience in  these  parts.  I  have  ascertained 
that  at  least  75  to  80  percent  of  the  c.-ises 
disposed  of  in  the  pre-trial  parts  were  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  confession  by  the  de- 
fendant; and  by  far  in  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  the  confession  cases,  the  defend- 
ant was  willing  to  plead  to  a  lesser  degree. 
The  greatest  majority  of  the  cases,  in  which 
confessions  had  been  obtained,  were  disposed 
of  by  a  plea  of  guilty  before  the  case  reached 
the  stage  of  being  noticed  for  trial,  and  for 
that  reastn  Judge  Sobers  figures  have  no 
validity  regarding  the  importance  of  the  con- 
fessions, and  he  has  eliminated  a  large  num- 
ber of  cafes  in  which  the  defendants  had 
confessed  ind  already  pleaded  guilty  before 
the  necessity  for  the  service  of  the  notice 
ufKin  the  defendant  ever  arose. 

I  pointed  this  out  to  Judge  Sobel  but  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  he  has 
never  rechecked  his  figures  or  conducted  any 
further  survey,  either  to  validate  the  exist- 
ing figures  or  to  disprove  my  assertion  with 
respect  thereto. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McClellan  lo  limit  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  eeurts.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  would  do  if  it  were  otfered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Bill.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would 
hold  that  the  Bill  was  unconstitutional  and 
that  only  a  constitutional  amendment  would 
remove  the  etfect  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  forwarding  to  me  the  various  legisla- 
tive documents  and  Senator  McClell.in's 
speech.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance.  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  cooperate,  as  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  gone  much  too  far 
in  protecting  the  accused.  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  first  10  Amendments 
were  a  limitation  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  were  never  intended  to 
convey  to  the  Federal  government  the  right 
to  liniit  the  activities  of  the  states  In  their 
enforcement  of  their  penal  laws.  The  col- 
onists who  adopted  the  Constitution  were 
afraid  of  the  Federal  government,  not  of  the 
state  governments.  That  fact  that  for  over 
150  years  the  Constitution  was  so  interpreted 
seems  to  me  to  bear  out  this  point  of  view. 
Sincerely, 

Miles  F.  McDonald, 

Justice. 


March  1,  1967, 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  a-nd  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:     Members    of 
every  law  enforcement  agency,  as  well  as  the 
law  abiding  public,  I   think,  owe  you  their 
everlasting  gratittide  for   your  concern   and 
activity  in  behalf  of  g(5od  law  enforcement. 
Your  understanding  and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  regarding  the  admissibility 
of    voluntary    confessions,    gives    hope    that 
something    will    be    done    about    the    crime 
problem. 

Many  of  the  Crime  Commission  recom- 
mendations would  no  doubt  improve  condi- 
tions, some  only  on  a  long  term  basis,  but 
to  fail  to  regain  a  proper  balance  between 
the  rights  of  the  public  and  that  of  the  in- 
dividual engaged  In  crime,  insofar  as  the 
authority  of  law  enforcement  officers  to  in- 
vestigate and  use  confessions  voluntarily 
given  Is  concerned,  would  be  like  building 
a  strong  baseball  team  and  then  attempt  to 
play  the  game  without  the  centerfielder. 

There  are  as  you  know  many  causes  of 
crime.  Among  them,  the  breaking  down  of 
law  enforcement  for  political  expediency,  or 
other  selfish  gain  and  the  exploitation  of 
minority  groups  whose  good  members  have 
not  stood  up  strong  enough  for  law  enforce- 
ment because  they  have  not  realized  that 
the  majority  of  the  crimes  against  the  per- 
son have  been  committed  against  their  peo- 
ple. Also  the  advocacy  by  some  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  individuals  or  groups 
may  think  is  unjust,  and  the  philosophy  of 
excuse  whereby  a  person  who  does  not  have 
everything  he  would  like  to  have,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  resort  to  lawlessness,  or  because  of 
a  considered  wrong  in  some  other  part  of  our 
society  may  be  excused. 

There  is,  another  thing  that  we  might  well 
be  concerned  about  and  that  is  that  some 
public  appointed  officials  who  should  be  tak- 
ing a  positive  position  on  the  type  of  legis- 
lation you  propose,  are  not  doing  so.  They 
say  that  we  haven't  had  proof  yet  that  such 
rulings  as  Mallory  and  Miranda  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  crime  rate.  One  reason 
for  this  might  be  that  reports  from  prosecu- 
tors, etc..  cover  only  cases  where  there  have 
been  indictments.  This  does  not  cover  what 
police  officials  across  the  country  know  from 
experience.  It  does  not  cover  multiple  crimes, 
nor  multiple  defendants  that  can't  be 
detected. 

In  1957,  when  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Constitutional  rights  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Subc/Dmmittee  we  said  that 
the  Mallory  ruling  and  others,  would  cause 
a  rise  in  crime,  and  a  lowering  of  clearance 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Though  crime 
had  been  reduced  35';  in  the  five  years  be- 
fore 1957.  it  has  increased  every  year  ."^ince.  I 
believe  the  full  increase  has  been  about  200';  . 
I  will  not  burden  you  here  with  a  volume  of 
cases  but  let  us  lo.ik  at  the  case  of  James 
Killough.  who  made  three  voluntary  con- 
fessions to  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  twice 
convicted  taut  was  freed  under  the  law.  I  am 
sure  that  this  case  could  not  have  been 
cleared  under  Miranda  because  we  would 
never  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  he 
would  have  shown  the  police  where  he  threw 
her  body.  Without  this  there  would  have 
been  probable  cause  to  arrest  but  not 
probable  cause  to  charge,  because  the  evi- 
dence was  circumstances. 

Apparently  the  only  thing  left  under  these 
rulings  in  this  type  of  case,  would  be  a  law 
of  chance.  The  chance  that  maybe  the 
criminal  will  tell  a  friend  of  tlie  crime  who 
by  some  chance  might  report  tto  poUce.  Or  by 
chance  maybe  he  might  be  caught  In  the  act 
the  next  time  he  commits  a  crime.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  rulings  have  gone  too 
far.  toward  the  criminal  and  have  encouraged 
crime. 

There  are  many  other  cases  that  I  can 
remember  which  could  not  likely  have  been 


succe^fully  prosecuted  at  all  under  present 
law.  For  Instance  when  the  Puerto  Ricans 
shot  up  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one 
escaped  from  the  scene. 

Having  served  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Dept..  Wash..  DC.  for  about  32  years,  the 
last  12  as  Chief  of  Detectives,  retiring  in  1963. 
I  watch  with  Interest  your  imtlrlng  work 
along  with  your  committee,  on  behalf  of  go<xl 
law  enforcement  and  hope  that  you  can  get 
your  recommendations  through. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you 
please  advise. 

With  best  wishes  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edgar  E.  Scott, 
Deputy     Chief     of     Police.     Chief    of 
Detectives     {Retired).    Metropolitan 
Police      Department,      Washington, 
DC. 

City  of  Columbia,  S.C. 

Febrtiary  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Laws   and   Procedures.    U.S.   Senate, 
Ncic  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington 
DC. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  mem- 
orandum from  Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm,  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Association  (if 
Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  Bill  No.  S.  674. 
which  is  a  Bill  to  amend  Title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
of  confessions. 

Senator,  I  have  looked  at  several  major 
cases  which  were  committed  recently  in  our 
city.  Frankly,  I  could  cite  many,  many  cases 
of  this  nature.  We've  found  that  the  Supreme 
Court  rtUings  have  caused  us  considerable; 
hardship  in  preparing  cases  for  Court.  Tlicy 
have,  not  only  tied  ovir  hands  in  readying  a 
case  for  Court,  but  btirdened  us  in  that 
three  or  four  days  are  now  required  to  pre- 
pare a  case.  In  many  instances,  the  suspects 
have  gone  free,  when  we  knew  tiiey  were 
guilty. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  as  a  veteran 
officer  with  37  years  service.  26  as  Chief  of 
Police,  that  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  have 
hindered  law  enforcement  far  more  than  any- 
thing that  I  can  recall  during  my  long  career. 
The  demonstrations  by  the  youth  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Issues  were  the  beginning  dI 
crime  increase  in  our  nation.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  have  added 
a  "stumbling  block"  in  the  enforcement  ct 
law  and  order  in  our  present  day  society. 
V'ery  truly  yours. 

L.  J.  Campbell. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Decisions  .\y- 
fectinc  Local  Law  Enforcement 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  recent  U.,S.  Su- 
preme Cotirt  decisions  in  the  "Miranda  Case  ' 
haye  hindered  law  enforcement.  The  Supremo 
Court  should  give  thought  to  the  right  if 
law-abiding  citizens  as  well  .as  the  undesir- 
ables. Under  presently-existing  condltlo:i<^. 
the  law-abiding  citizens,  who  are  victims  oi 
rape,  murder,  and  other  type  crimes,  have  no 
rights.  The  Supreme  Court  has  leaned  over 
so  far  that  they  have  fallen  off  the  cliff  "i 
favor  of  the  criminals,  in  guaranteeing  them 
of   their  personal  rights. 

CASE     illustration     NO.     1 

A  subject  was  apprehended  running  iTom 
a  resident  yard  at  2:00  a.m.  The  residence 
had  been  burglarized.  This  subject  was 
warned  of  his  rights,  that  anything  he  said 
could  be  used  against  him  in  Court,  that  he 
had  the  right  to  engage  an  attorney  before 
answering  questions,  and,  if  he  could  not  fi- 
nancially afford  one.  the  Court  would  appoint 
one,  without  cost.  This  hardened  criminal  was 
allowed  to  go  free  as  he  refused  to  answer 
any  questions.  The  owner  of  this  residence 
was  unable  to  identify  subject. 


CASK     illustration     NO.     2 

The  Crystal  Linen  Service,  803  Main  Street. 
this  City  was  entered  on  Chrlstma.-;  Day,  1966. 
The  owner  came  by  his  bu.slne.ss  i.t  which 
time  two  bvu-glors  ran  out  the  back  door.  The 
,v.ner  could  only  describe  them  as  two  white 
males  The  police  apprehended  two  men,  one 
tlcelng  approximately  two  blocks  from  the 
business,  who  was  later  identified  as  one  Ken- 
neth Chapman.  He  refused  to  answer  any 
nucstlon.  giving  only  the  name  of  Bill  Spivey, 
which  was  false.  During  Ills  incarceration 
,bond  wius  set,  but  he  was  unable  to  make 
iti  a  report  on  liis  fingerprints  was  received, 
indicating  that  he  was  an  escaped  prisoner 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  he  was  serv- 
ing twelve  years  for  bank  robbery. 

Subject  ":S  2  in  this  case,  one  Walter 
Turner,  refused  to  make  any  statement  and 
demanded  an  attorney.  After  getting  his 
prints  off  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington  and  a 
report  there  from,  he  had  been  released  on 
bond  and  it  was  learned  that  he  was  wanted 
for  parole  violation.  As  of  this  date,  the  sub- 
ject is  still  at  large.  His  car  was  found  less 
than  a  block  from  the  Crystal  Linen  Service 
with  a  complete  set  of  burglary  tools  in  it. 
The  car  was  properly  registered  to  Walter 
Turner  of  Georgia.  He  was  indicted  in  this 
city  for  possession  of  burglary  tools.  These 
two  subjects  had  entered  this  busine.ss  estab- 
lishment, moved  the  safe  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  where  they  were  performing  a  "peel" 
job,  and  was  surprised  by  the  owner.  They 
did  not  enter  the  safe. 

"Tliis  ca.se  was  marked  "cleared"  by  the 
arrest  of  Chapman.  His  attorney  advised  him 
that  through  the  Police  Department  return- 
ing him  to  Georgia  with  no  prosecution  on 
this  end.  we  were  able  to  clear  this  case. 
Through  advise  of  his  attorney,  he  re-enacted 
the  crime  for  us,  so  there  is  no  doubt  con- 
cerning this  crime." 

CASE     illustration     NO.     3 

A  man  died  and  an  autopsy  was  performed 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  Findings  re- 
vealed poisoning.  During  the  investigation,  it 
was  revealed  that  his  wife  had  taken  out  a 
iSOOO  life  insurance  policy  on  subject  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  death.  The  wife  was 
brought  to  headquarters  for  questioning,  but 
prior  to  leaving  home  she  called  her  attorney 
who  met  her  at  headquarters.  On  the  very 
lirst  question,  in  the  presence  of  her  attor- 
ney, she  was  asked,  "can  you  tell  us  about 
yoiir  husband  having  been  poisoned"  and  this 
"concluded  the  Interrogation.  The  case  is  still 
unsolved. 

I  could,  without  any  difficulty,  cite  many 
other  cases  where  the  "Miranda  Case"  has 
hindered  law  enforcement.  Since  this  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  cases  that 
usually  took  one  day  to  investigate,  now  take 
three  to  four  days. 


United  States.  Since  theirs  is  a  sociological 
approach  to  the  problem  it  Is  obvious  that 
we  will  face  many  years  before  there  Is  no- 
ticeable return  on  ihelr  endeavors. 

Since  crime  will  not  wait  and  attitudes 
cannot  be  changed  over  night,  it  is  only 
through  direct  action  by  concerned  legisla- 
tors, such  as  vou  and  your  c  immitloe,  which 
win  provide  the  law  abldins  momber.s  of  our 
society  some  reasonable  degree  of  ..ssurance. 
Sincerely, 

L.  E.  McAULIFfE. 

CIticf  of  Police. 


Department  of  Pltblic  Safety. 

Bureau  of  Police, 
St.  Paul..  Minn..  February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  Neio 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  On  Friday,  February  17,  1967,  I 
appeared  before  your  Subcommittee  in  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  and  at  that  time  expressed 
to  vour  Committee  my  views  on  the  effects 
which  the  Miranda  and  other  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  have  on  our  police  endeavors.  To 
reiterate  these  views  and  suggestions  to  you 
would  be  superfluous. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  responsibility, 
as  a  representative  of  local  law  enforcement, 
to  bring  to  vour  attention  the  fact  that  with- 
out immediate  legislation  which  will  return 
to  the  police  officer  some  of  the  tools  that 
have  been  removed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  past  six  years,  we  cannot  hope  to  stop 
rrime,  or  even  maintain  the  present  hold- 
ing action. 

Certainly  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Crime,  nor  with  the 
proposals  for  the  solution  of  crime  in  these 


City  of  Movntlake  TKaRACE,  Wash.. 

February  27.  1967. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.'ihinglon.  DC. 
Sir:  I  would  take  this  ophortunity,  relative 
to  your  Committee  hcnrlncfe  i<n  March  7-8  9. 
to  offer  v.hat  .support  I  can-  and  echo,  I  am 
sure,  the  sincere  appreciation  of  all  law  en- 
forcement  officials,   for   your   recognition  of 
the  situation  now  existing.  Tlie  current  trend 
of  thinking  in   the  area  of  'civil  rights'  has 
obviously    not   included    the   one   which    the 
basic  and  most  important— that  right  to  own 
property  and  to  live— both  in  peace  and  se- 
cure from  attack. 

rhc  intent  of  the  Constitution  was  lo  pro- 
vide this  to  the  .society  and,  originally,  from 
tyrannical  acts  of  the  Government.  We  have 
heard  several  prominent  persons  observe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  h.as  been  amending  the 
Constitution,  not  interpreting  it.  Since  you 
are  interested  in  the  results  of  the  "Miranda" 
decision,  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  .see 
what  will  happen  now  that  he  has  been 
again  convicted  in  Arizona  of  those  charges. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  law  enforcement 
people  and  much  of  society  that  the  Court 
should  limit  its  interest  to  its  basic  respon- 
sibility; its  service  to  the  Congress,  matters 
of  corporate  law.  monopolies,  anti-trust,  etc., 
and  terminate  the  right  of  appeal  of  indi- 
viduals involved  in  crimes  at  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  level. 

In  the  event  you  do  not  see  a  copy  prior 
to  your  Committee  hearing,  I  am  enclosing  a 
ropy  of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  =10,  .State  ot 
Washington,  40th  Session,  which  urges  action 
in  this  area. 

Peace  officers  i^re  not  an  individual  seg- 
ment of  our  society— they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  society  appointed  to  protect  the 
m.asses  against  the  individuals  who  elect  to 
violate  the  rules  by  which  we  must  all  live. 
We  must,  first,  take  .steps  lo  properly  select 
and  train  people  for  this  work,  but  more  im- 
portant, weed'  out  the  ones  who  are  not 
capable  of  professional  attitudes— regardless 
of  their  present  position  or  length  of  experi- 
ence and  particularly  those  In  command  and 
administrative  positions  where  their  unde- 
sirable philosophy  contlne  to  infect  the  re- 
cruit officers.  We  may  then  reler  to  it  as  a 
profession  and— with  reforms  in  Courts  and 
social  conditions  which  contribute  to  crime, 
the  Peace  officer  will  become  again  a  respected 
member  of  the  community. 

If  the  present  trend  is  not  stopped  Imme- 
diately, It  will  lead  to  more  and  more  prob- 
lems in  securing  men  to  fill  positions  as  peace 
officers.  Almost  every  City  lias  budgeted  posi- 
tions which  cannot  be  tilled— not  because  of 
salary  alone,  although  this  is  a  factor  in 
many  cases,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  interest 
in  becoming  part  of  v,'hat  ..ppears  to  be  an- 
other case  of  the  'vanishing  American'. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  public  support  dem- 
onstrated in  many  of  our  Cities,  such  as  ours, 
many  officers  would  probably  leave  their  po- 
sitions. Some  are  waiting— most  of  them— 
for  the  -pendulum  to  swing  back  .".gain."  On 
this  comment,  one  of  our  County  attorneys 
has  commented,  "The  time  may  come  when 
the  pendulum  may  start  its  swing,  but  we 
may  find  that  the  clock  has  been  stolen  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  ask  who -was  the 
thief," 


1  have  been  advised  that  you  are  Interested 
in  possible  witnesses  to  call  for  the  hearings. 
I  would  suggest  that  any  lulmtnlstratlve  offi- 
cial in  law  enforcement  might  be  used  and 
in  addition,  I  v^-ould  recommend  Chief  Frank 
Uamon.  Seattle  Police  Department ;  Professor 
James  Thompson.  School  of  Law,  NorthwcM- 
ern  University  (States  Att'y  for  the  .Stat,e  of 
Illinois   at   the    lime   of    the   E.scobcdo    trial 
and   who   reprebtnlcd    the   State   in   the   ap- 
peal): Dr.  Max  Raflerty.  Sup't.  of  the  Cali- 
lorni,i   Sl.ite  Department  of   Eilucation,   the 
nation's  largest  school  system,  who  las  pub- 
li.shed  many  articles  on  this  subject.  Locally, 
in  Washington,  D,C.,  Columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
iialrlok  has  .some  interesting  c ommcnl  on  the 
t'rlmc  Commission  report  which  he  ilcscribos 
us    "pei'antlc.    i)rofes.sorial.    untiscptic."    He 
no'i.ts  there  Is  little  perception  in  the  report, 
of  the  link  Ijctween  crimes  and  punishment 
nntl    that    the   area   of    punishment   is    very 
llghtlv   irtafod  in  the  whole  of  the  340-i)age 
reoort. 

We  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  the  job 
your  Committee  is  about  to  do— and,   one 
which  must  be  done. 
Hcspectfully, 

Robert  C.  Fox,  CU  ief  of  Police. 


The  Di^oRS  Are  Now  Open,  the  Enemy  Can 
Walk  In 
( By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty  ' ) 
"The  great  object  of  my  fear  is  the  federal 
Judiciary.  That  body,  like  gravity,  ever  acting 
with   noiseless   loot   and   alarming   advance 
•    •    •    Is   engulfing   insidiously    the   special 
governments  Into   the   jaws  of   that   which 
feeds  them.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  doctrine 
to  consider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate  arbi- 
ters of  all  constitutional  matters.  It  is  one 
which  would  place  us  under  the  despotism 
of  an  oligarchy." — Jefferson. 

•i'es.  boys  and  girls,  it  was  old  Tom  who 
.said  this.'  Not  Barry  Goldwater.  Not  even 
Robert  Welch.  It  was  Mr.  Democracy  himself. 
And  if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it. 

I  wanted  1o  point  this  out  right  off  the 
bat,  just  in  case  .someone  felt  called  upon  to 
brand  me  a  'Let's  Impeach  Earl  Warren" 
member  of  the  you-know-what  The  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  third 
President  of  these  United  Slates,  the  founder 
and  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is,  I  hope,  above  such  suspicion,  even  in  this 
murky  era  of  guilt  by  association  and  re- 
buttal by  labeling. 

What  brought  about  the  quotation  from 
the  sage  of  Monticello  was  the  recent  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court  decision  opening  the 
doors  of  New  York  classrooms  to  avowe<^ 
Communists  as  teachers  and  counselors.  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark,  in  his  scathing  minority 
opinion,  pointed  out  almost  wistfully  that 
his  black-robed  brethren  had.  "by  this 
broadside,  swept  away  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious rights— namely,  the  right  of  self- 
preservation." 

It's  true,  you  know. 

When  Uncle  Sam  goes,  everything  goes. 
Tlie  courts  which  protect  us.  The  schools 
which  educate  us.  The  homes  which  nurture 
us. 

As  Justice  Clark  has  said,  the  doors  are 
open  now.  Open  to  the  tamperer.  to  the 
burglar,  to  the  wild-eyed  fanatic  with  the 
torch.  We  seem  lo  have  the  pretty  dubious 
prospect  of  being  the  only  great  nation  in 
all  history  to  commit  deliberate  suicide. 

But  I  guess  this  self-preservation  stuff  is 
stu;fy  and  old-fashioned  nowadays.  After  all, 
how  important  is  a  nation's  right  to  defend 
Itself  as  compared  to  a  Communists  right  to 
subvert  it? 


Dr.  Max  r.afferiy  is  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  educa- 
tion in  Cahfornia.  which  has  the  nation's 
largest  school  system.  He  is  the  author  of 
best-selling  books  on  education. 
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Not  very.  accordUig  to  the  court  majority. 
'Academic  freedom" — that's  the  Important 
thing  today,  even  though  there  are  as  many 
definitions  of  this  highly  subjective  phrase 
as  there  are  professors  in  our  colleges.  The 
high-court  Judges  have  formally  given  U8 
notice  that,  in  their  own  words,  they  "will 
not  tolerate  laws  which  cast  a  pall  of  ortho- 
doxy over  the  classroom." 

For  "orthodoxy"  read  "patriotism" — Of 
even  "simple  decency." 

O.  brave  new  world  that  hath  such  Judges 
in  it! 

Make  way  now  for  Prof.  Timothy  Leary 
and  his  glassy-eyed  cult  of  LSD.  And  for  the 
beatnik  mouthers  of  the  Filthy  Speech  Move- 
ment. And  for  the  Mafia  and  Murder,  Inc..  for 
that  matter.  Nothing  orthodox  about  them. 

Why  not? 

Good  manners  are  orthodox.  So  are  vir-- 
tuous  morals.  So  is  clean  speech.  So  is  the 
ability  to  keep  one's  hands  out  of  one's 
neighbor's  pockets.  If  orthodoxy  now  casts  a 
legal  pall,  it  is  not  too  farfetched  to  en- 
visage the  classroom  of  the  future  as  a 
cross  between  a  Communist  cell  and  a  bur- 
lesque runway  where,  in  the  Immortal  words 
of  Cole  Porter,  "anything  goes!" 

If  academic  freedom  now  is  more  impor- 
tant than  morality  and  love  of  country  and 
sheer  survival,  then  in  its  name  literally  any- 
thing goes.  The  lid  is  deflnitely  off,  and  with 
it  the  traditional  right  of  American  parents 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  and 
Ions:  before  to  determine  through  their 
elected  representatives  Just  who  should  teach 
■,helr  children  what. 

Once,  long  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
•uTogance  trampled  up)on  the  conscience  of 
'.iie  country.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  legal- 
ized slavery  in  the  North  and  presumably 
r.vet«d  it  upon  the  nation  for  all  time  to 
come.  Within  a  single  decade,  slavery  was 
dead  on  this  continent  to  the  obbllgato  ol 
great  guns  and  to  the  outraged  thunder  of  a 
t>eu-ayed  .ind  indignant  populace. 

3o  much  for  the  infallibility  of  the  court. 
Jer'erson  was  right. 

So  was  Liicoln.  who  once  remarked  wryly. 
"A  judge  i^  as  apt  to  be  honest  as  ^y  pther 
man.  And  no  more 


CO  be  honest  as  any  ot 

—        !  I 


Washington  State  Senate. 

February   20,    1967. 
To:   Law  enforcement  p>ersonnel. 
Re:   SJM    10 — Respect  for   law  and  order. 

The  deterioration  in  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  law  enforcement  authorities  great- 
ly concerns  some  of  us  here  in  Olympia. 

The  causes  are  many  and  varied  but  a  con- 
tributing factor  has  been  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  our  federal  constitution  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
reiid  into  this  document  ideas  which  are  not 
written  there  and  ■  which  have  hampered 
law  eniorcement  and  the  protection  of  the 
public. 

We  have  Introduced  SJM  10  which  is  a 
small  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  major 
problem.  I  hope  it  will  bring  encouragement 
to  yoii  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  to 
know  that  action  is  being  undertaken  In 
this  vital  area. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Job  being 
done   under  difficult   circumstances   by  our 
law  enforcement  personnel. 
Sincerely. 

Senator  Jack  Metcalf. 
21st   Legislative   District. 

Sen.ate  Joint  Memorial  No.  10  of  the  State 
OF  Washington.  February   1.  1967 

To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  tlic  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
Assembled,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  anfl 
Welfare: 
We.  yoiu-  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and  the 

House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 


Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectively  represent  and  petition  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  self-evident  in  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  rights  of  all  individ- 
tials  that  liberty  and  Justice  are  not  separate 
and  distinct  concepts;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  also  evident  that  if  either 
concept  Is  weakened  both  are  in  danger;  and 

Whereas.  The  concept  of  equal  Justice  has 
>een  Jeopardized  by  recent  supreme  court 
decisions  which  make  conviction  of  criminals 
difficxilt  or  impoesible  because  of  technical- 
ities even  where  the  evidence  is  incontro- 
vertible, or  guilt  is  admitted. 

Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  Congress  bes;in  immediate 
action  to  amend  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tmn  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the 
accused  and  the  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  a  view  toward  both  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  the  accu.sed  and.  at  the  same  time, 
making  absolutely  certain  that  the  public  is 
protected  and  that  Justice  is  upheld. 
♦■/?<,■  If  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

DoPage  CorNTY  Chiefs 

OF  Police  Association, 
Woodbridge.  Ill,  .March  7,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCi.eilan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Latcs  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  Nrio 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:   As  legal  counsel  for  the  DuPage 
County    Chiefs   of   Police    Association,    they 
have  requested  that  I  write  to  you  expressing 
their      views      and      suggestions      regarding 
Supreme  Court  Decisions,  specific  examples 
of  such  decisions  as  Miranda. 

I  would  say  that  the  general  feeling  .among 
these  law  enforcement  people  is  that  the 
Miranda  decision  and  decisions  of  this  na- 
ture have  removed  one  of  their  most  valua- 
ble tools  in  law  enforcement  investigation, 
and  has  substantially  impaired  their  ability 
to  be  of  senice  to  tlie  public  at  large.  Also, 
the  County  of  DuPage  being  a  County  repre- 
sented by  people  of  higher  than  average  in- 
come, educational  background,  this  overlaps 
also  into  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  and 
the  abuse  of  law  enforcement  ofHcials  as  so 
eloquently  recognized  by  the  opinion  in  the 
Miranda  decision  is  all  but  unknown  in  this 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  eighteen  or  more  years 
of  my  own  experience  I  only  have  on  rare 
occasions  witnessed  or  had  reported  incidents 
of  questionable  police  behavior.  As  long  as 
this  constitutes  no  problem,  the  men  in  this 
Jurisdiction  feel  a  tremendous  loss  in  cffec- 
tiveniss  merely  because  possibly  that  in  some 
Jurisdiction  there  is  a  problem  constituted 
and  they  failed  to  see  why  this  cannot  be 
h.mdled  on  a  case  to  case  basis  as  to  the 
individual  rights  rather  than  make  a  blanket 
preclusion  of  certain  police  procedures. 

There  have  been  certain  cases  wherein  the 
Miranda  decision  confronts  a  problem.  i\s  a 
matter  of  fact  my  office  is  presently  in  col- 
laboration with  one  of  the  local  departments 
for  investigating  a  possible  homicide  Involv- 
ing husband  to  wife.  The  Miranda  decision 
is  so  very  explicit  in  police  relying  upon 
scientific  evidence.  In  this  instant  case  all 
of  the  scientific  evidence,  which  type  of  evi- 
dence on  careful  review  of  all  criminology 
would  be  glaring  with  its  limitations,  has 
been  exhausted.  After  all  Dick  Tracy  is  the 
only  one  with  a  space  coupe.  The  only  hope- 
ful "solution  to  this  possible  homicide  would 
be  If  the  errant  husband  would  acknowledge 
it.  If  all  of  the  scientific  evidence  that  we 
have  would  point  toward  this  defendant,  it 
still  would  not  be  sufficient  as  it  is  all  cor- 
roborative to  even  commence  a  prosecution. 
We  have  another  case  which  we  have  just 
broxight    to    a    conclusion    which    uniquely 


brings  forth  a  problem  I  am  sure  was  farthest 
from  the  Jurists'  minds,  and  that  Is  a  case 
which  was  solved  akin  to  the  old  time  Ixjuniy 
theory.  Factually  it  is  this:  two  young  men 
were  very  much  suspected  in  a  major  crime 
in  this  County,  the  Chief  of  the  local  de- 
partment investigating  being  very  cognizant 
of  the  Miranda  decision  was  fearful  of  ap- 
proaching the  young  men.  fully  admonished 
their  fathers  that  they  were  suspected  and 
that  if  he  gained  more  evidence  would  re- 
turn. He  was  hopeful  that  the  fathers  could 
prevail  upon  these  young  men.  Within  a 
day  a  reward  of  substantial  proportion  was 
posted  for  information  leading  to  the  arre.'^t 
and  conviction  of  those  responsible.  Immedi- 
ately this  local  Chief  of  Police  was  awaitort 
upon  by  two  characters,  each  more  evil 
probably  than  those  Involved,  who  immedi- 
ately made  statements  incriminating  the.*e 
two  l.ads.  and  thereby  demanding  their  re- 
ward. Of  cotirse  v.'e  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion. I  give  you  this  as  a  rather  unique  ex- 
ample of  the  pitfalls  of  this  decision. 

In  discussing  this  generally  with  law  en- 
forcement officers  many  of  them  have  various 
stories  to  relate  wherein  they  have  been  ad- 
vised by  those  subject  to  Interrogation  as  to 
what  all  these  rights  are  and  that  they  the 
subject  of  the  Inquiry  are  somewhat  so  called 
immune. 

As  to  my  own  view.  I  note  that  the  bigge.n 
problem  has  been  that  the  law  enforcement 
officer's  confidence  in  liis  own  status  has  been 
all  but  destroyed  and  this  is  a  feeling  that 
runs  rampant  among  law  enforcement  odi- 
cials  that  they  are  almost  hesitant  to  talk  to 
anyone.  This  carries  over  to  a  point  where 
they  are  placed  in  an  actual  position  of  fear, 
being  afraid,  during  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation that  they  will  in  some  way  make  a 
mistake  and  thereby  endure  grave  embar- 
rassment This  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
their  activities.  The  clangers  of  this  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  measure  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  determine  how  many  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  not  making  proper  inquiry, 
due  to  this  fear.  This  fear  itself  Is  a  verv 
natural  thing  with  a  conscientious  officer 
trying  to  do  his  job  and  trying  to  do  It  right. 
He  is  in  a  position  where  he  doesn't  know 
w-hat  is  right  any  mors. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

William  V.  Hopf. 

State's  Attorney. 

City  of  Fresno. 
Police  Department. 
Fresno.  Calif..  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  Nrtc 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tills  correspondence  is  directrd 
to  you  in  response  to  your  request,  through 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  for  information  relative  to  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  affecting  the  admissi- 
bilitv  cf  confessions  into  evidence  in  crimin.U 
matter?.^ 

It  appears  to  he  well  established  that  the 
Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions  have  had  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect  upon  law  enforce- 
ment. Examining  the  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  not  thoroughly  schooled  i:i 
constitutional  law.  may  shed  some  light  on 
the  situation.  Contributing  to  the  over.;'.; 
problem,  however,  is  the  difficulty  with  which 
lower  courts  apply  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
principles.  In  many  instances  they  are  arriv- 
ing at  decisions  which  are  poles  apart  under 
very  similar  circumstances. 

The  number  of  convictions  and  guilty 
pleas  have  declined  drastically  since  the  pre- 
Escobedo  days  of  1963.  This  is  in  spite  cf  the 
fact  that  felony  arrests  have  Increased  75''^ 
since  1963.  The  following  table  Is  included 
for  reference. 


CITY  OF  FRESNO,  CALIF. 


Felony       ConvlC- 
arrests      tions  or 
pleas 


IOC,                 1.475 

S4 : 1.63b 

1^5 "... l.b39 

1966(4  ?2pereent) 2.0*2 


546 
b39 
379 
461 


Percent 


37 
32 
24 
22 


FiKures  such  as  those  shown  make  a  trav- 
cstv  of  the  efforts  of  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  In  previous  years  and  through 
1963  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  felony  arrests  and  the  per- 
centage of  those  arrests  which  terminated  in 
a  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty.  This  trend, 
which  I  attributed  to  better  police  methods 
was  drastically  reversed  after  Escobedo  and 
the  California  decision  in  Dorado. 

Fresno  County  Court  records  show  that  the 
fiscal  year  1965-66  experienced  a  new  high 
in  the  number  of  felony  cases  in  which  crim- 
inal informations  were  filed.  In  spite  of  this 
new  high,  the  percentage  of  guilty  pleas  as 
compared  to  complaints  filed,  dropped  to  a 
new  low.  The  percentage  drop  in  guilty  pleas 
-.mounts  to  24':;  since  the  pre-Escobedo  and 
pre-Miranda  era.  One  of  the  most  dnturbing 
tacts,  however,  is  that  for  the  first  six 
months  after  the  1966  Miranda  decision,  dis- 
missals before  trial  are  already  higher  than 
for  the  entire  preceding  year. 

It  may  appear  rather  trite  to  reiterate  that 
Ihe  Supreme  Court  has  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  the  above  facts,  but  I  am  con- 
pelled  to  do  so.  Advancements  in  training 
police  personnel  and  the  utilization  of  more 
science  in  crime  detection  methods  are  no 
doubt  partial  solutions  to  the  mounting 
crime  toll,  but  they  certainly  are  not  the 
complete  answer.  There  are  too  many  crimes 
in  which  no  physical  evidence  of  value  may 
be  found  and  well  trained  investigators  are 
definitely  thwarted  when  they  must  tell  a 
suspect  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  nothmgto 

them.  y^ 

I  hope  that  the  above  comments  may  be 
of  value  to  vou  and  wish  you  success  in  your 
attempt  to  "remedy  this  situation.  Certainly, 
as  the  dissenting  opinion  Miranda  expressed, 
no  other  country  in  the  world  has  ever  had 
such  restrictions  nor  are  such  restrictions 
founded  on  a  constitutional  basis. 

In  closing,  I  respectfully  request  a  copy  of 
vour  Bill  s'  674  and.  if  possible,  an  abstract 
of  the  hearing  to  be  held  by  your  committee 
on  March  7  through  9. 
Sincerely. 

H.  R.  Morton. 
Chief  of  Police. 

CITY  OF  Yonkers. 
Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Yonkers.  N.Y..  April  11.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  know  of  your  inquiry  into 
the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decisions  on  law 
enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels,  and  I  am 
transmitting  herevidth  some  views  for  your 
consideration. 

Immediately  following  the  Miranda  deci- 
sions, our  community  experienced  a  sharp 
ri.se  in  crime  in  most  of  the  categories  of  the 
F.B.I,  crime  statistics.  This  trend  is  contin- 
uing. The  areas  most  affected  are  burglaries 
and  larcenies.  There  is  usually  a  dearth  of 
physical  evidence  and  lack  of  eye  witnesses 
for"  crimes  of  this  type,  hence  if  confessions 
and  admissions  are  drastically  reduced,  the 
number  of  clearances  of  these  crimes  will 
diminish,  and  the  burglar  and  thief  will  be 
permitted  to  pursue  his  course  of  crime. 

Our  experience  has  been,  before  Miranda. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to  obtain  volun- 
tary confessions  and  admissions,  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  many  instances  for 
convicting  a  suspect  and  gaining  valuable, 


necessary  informaiion  pertaining  to  other 
crimes.  "This  vital  and  producUve  area  of 
criminal  Investigation  has  disappeared  since 
Miranda. 

The  figures  from  our  records  are  illustra- 
tive of  this  point.  In  1964  we  had  129  bur- 
glary arrests,  in  1965  we  had  165  burglary  ar- 
rests, but  in  1966  there  were  unly  126  bur-, 
glary  arrests.  The  Miranda  decision  was  a 
definite  factor  affecting  these  figures.  Since 
June  13.  1966  our  Detective  Division  has  con- 
ducted 4.183  investigations  (With  573  arrests 
In  1966)  and  has  not  received  one  written 
waiver  of  rights  and  written  admissions  of 
past  crimes.  Our  combined  burglary  and  mi- 
lawful  entry  figures  (as  ihe  F.B.I,  requires 
them)  disclose  that  we  had  a  total  of  157 
arrests  for  these  two  categories  with  95  oc- 
curring for  the  first  half  of  1966  and  the  bal- 
ance of  62  for  the  second  half  of  1966. 

I  believe  there  are  also  intangible  factors 
nowing  from  Miranda  which  cannot  be  pin- 
pointed by  statistics.  The  resourceful  dedi- 
cated pofice  officer,  engaged  in  pursuing 
crimes,  particularly  against  property,  of 
necessity  feels  a  sen.se  of  frustration  and  de- 
moralization. On  the  other  hand,  the  crimi- 
nal must  be  elated  by  Miranda,  encouraging 
him  to  greater  and  more  brazen  efforts. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  efforts  at  the 
federal  level  to  thwart  spiraling  crime  against 
our  nation,  read  with  interest  the  efforts  of 
the  President  of  the  Crime  Commission.  I 
have  also  read  with  great  interest  proposals 
forwarded  to  Congress  by  the  President  for 
making  our  streets  safe.  I  believe  many  of 
these  proposals  to  elevate  the  status 
of  police  officers  to  a  professional  basis  are 
excellent. 

However,  the  President's  proposals,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  fail  to  provide  the  most 
indispensable  tool,  namely  legalized  wire 
tapping  and  eavesdropping.  I  would  strongly 
uree  the  Congress  to  clarify  and  authorize 
wire  tapping  and  eavesdropping  for  law  en- 
forcement officials.  In  appealing  for  this  pow- 
er I  am  not  unmindful  of  abuses  that  could 
arise  and  I  would  also  strongly  recommend 
stringent  safeguards,  such  as  we  have  pro- 
vided in  our  New  York  State  Constitution  for 
such  procedures. 

Finallv  I  would  urge  the  Senate  carefully 
review  the  qualifications  and  background  of 
Federal  Judges,  whose  confirmations  they 
provide. 

Respectfully. 

Daniel  F.  McMahon. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 


can  \lsuallzc  legislation  that  would  not  be 
struck  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Be  assured  we  will  watch  your  activities  in 
the  Congress  with  great  lnt«re.st  and  will  lor- 
ward  any  Information  coming  to  our  atL<.<n- 
tion  that  would  be  helpful. 
Respectfully. 

Donald  1.  McNamara. 

C)i  icf  of  Police. 


Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Bureau  of  Police. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  January  10,  1967. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedure,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 
Sir-   Multnomah  County  District  Attorney 
George    VanHoomissen.    through    his    Chief 
Criminal  Deputv  Desmond  D.  Connall  replied 
to  vour  recent  request  for  experience  regard- 
ing the  Miranda  decision.  This  office  has  been 
furnished  a  copy  of  this  reply  with  a  request 
for  comment. 

We  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  District 
Attorney's  Office  in  that  we  are  sure  sub- 
stantial damage  to  law  enforcement  has  re- 
sulted from  this  decision.  However,  we  find 
it  most  difficult  to  statistically  substantiate 
this  damage.  In  fact,  the  police  are  probably 
in  a  better  position  than  others  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  the  decision  as  we  are  not  only 
cognizant  of  cases  lost  in  court,  but  are  also 
acutely  aware  that  many  cases  including 
homicides  have  not  been  solved  as  a  direct 
result. 

This  office  is  particularly  disappointed  that 
the  Oregon  legislature  is  opening  its  biennial 
session  this  week  without  legislation  on  this 
subject  to  be  considered.  This  is  probably 
true  because  neither  we  on  the  local  level 
nor  the  office  of  the  State  Attorney  General 


The  Village  of  Indian  Hill,  Ohio. 

Police  Department. 

.March  22.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommiltee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.   U.S.   Senate.  Kew 
Senate  Office  Biiiding.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  McClellan:   Since  Miranda,  we 
have    had    a    great    mauv    dlscus.sions    here 
among  us  on  the  Indian  Hill  Rangers  force, 
and  in  the  Hamilton  County  Police  Associa- 
tion of  which  this  Village  is  a  member    We 
have  had  the  benefit  of  speakers  at  Associa- 
tion meetings  who  i.ave  been   pro  and  con 
Miranda.   As   an   isolated   case,   we   conclude 
that   Miranda   made   some    sense,    but    as    a 
general    rule    of    law.    it    has    crippled    law 
enforcement  agencies.  Consequently,  we  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  I  feel  I  should 
like  to  have  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  Crimln.al  Laws  and  Procedures. 

Prior  to  Miranda,  the  Court:^  always  inves- 
tigated confessions  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  thev  were  voluntarily  given  Certainly 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  confession  volun- 
tarily given  should  not  be  used  against  a  per- 
son "whether  he  has  had  counsel  present  or 
not  so  inv  conclusion  is  that  while  the 
Courts  might  examine  confessions  with  a 
greater  degree  of  particularity  and  care  than 
they  did  before  with  respect  to  whether  they 
are  voluntary  or  coerced,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  get  back  on  the  pre-Miranda 
situation,  where  a  confession  voluntarily 
given,  and  without  coercion,  is  admissible 
into  evidence. 

Kindest  regards  and  with  good  wishes  for 
your  endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  law. 
Slncerelv  vours. 

John   H.  Diekmeyer. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Village  of  Geneva-on-the-Lake. 
Ashtabula  County.  Ohio.  March  20.  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Democratic  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  this  letter  in 
support  of  vour  protest  against  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  giving  you  my  backing 
in  this  matter. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  my  fellow  officers 
of  this  department,  we  would  like  to  see  a 
mov  towards  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
help  the  police  of  this  great  country,  rather 
than  laws  that  hinder  the  police  from  doing 
their  job. 

I  know  that  in  the  past,  it  probably  has 
been  the  stupid  police  officers  causing  "the 
infraction  of  the  rules"  by  violating  some 
criminal's  rights  has  brought  about  these  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  worried  too 
much  about  the  criminal's  rights  and  has 
forgotten  that  there  are  quite  a  few  million 
honest  people  in  this  great  country  that  have 
rights  too.  against  lawlessness  and  crime. 

Crime,  as  you  know.  Senator,  is  climbing  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  the  only  way  to  curb  it 
is  to  give  the  police  officer  some  tools  to  work 
with,  such  as  good  laws.  The  police  officer 
can't  be  a  miracle  man  in  trying  to  solve  a 
crime  without  the  help  of  the  law.  He  can 
only  do  so  much. 

Again,  I  say  to  vou.  Senator.  I  am  backing 
you  We.  the  police,  need  help  if  we  arc  to 
stop  the  rise  in  crime.  I  wish  we  could  have 
met  in  person  in  order  to  discuss  our  views, 
but  this  being  impc^sible.  I  am  WTlting  this 
letter  and  hope  it  meets  with  your  approval. 
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If  I  can  be  of  any  more  assistance  in  this  beat  will  decrease  crime;  he  is  the  front  line 

matter    please   feel   free   to   call   upon   me.  soldier  In  the  war  against  crime.  The  same  Is 

Thank  you.  Senator,  for  your  time  in  reading  true  In  the  Army— expensive jjlanes  are  fine 
this  letter. 


Maij  20,  19 GS 


May  20,  1968 
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but  we  still  need  the  foot  soldier. 


Association  of  Cliiefs  of  Police,  with  regard 
to  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  effecting 
law  enforcement. 

The  Miranda  decision  has  had  far-reachln? 


Sincerely, 

Edward  O    KrMERArr. 

Chief  of  Police. 

/City  of  Westfield.  Mass., 

Police  DrrARTMENT, 

March  17, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  ar^  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  which 
appeared  In  the  Springfield  Union  Issue  of 
March  16.  1967. 

This  clipping  will  Indicate  one  of  the 
manv  Instances  In  which  police  are  ham- 
pered by  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
In  this  case  a  gang  fight  between  young 
people  with  knives  and  razors  ended  with 
the  murder  of  one  young  lad  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

Because  of  the  decisions  this  p;roup  of 
young  people  could  have  gotten  away  with 
Tr.-irdeT".  Also  because  of  the  liberalized  pa- 
r- ;e  laws  one  of  these  youths  who  received 
a  sentence  of  five  years  and  a  day  In  the 
state  prison  can  be  released  on  parole  In 
fourteen  months. 

Everybody  talks  about  the  Increasing  crime 
situation  but  as  yet  It  has  not  been  attacked 
from  the  proper  angle. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  does  not  seem  to  have 
touched  the  real  reasons  for  the  crime  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today 


The  I.e. PA.  represents  the  soldier  In  the  effects  on  law  enforcement  particularly  in 
war  against  crime,  however,  without  the  help  the  field  of  Interrogation,  confessions  and 
by  Congress,  the  courts  and  an  aroused  cltl-      detention. 


zen,  we  are  going  to  lose  the  war  against 
crime. 

We  endorse  S.  674  on  which  you  have  been 
holding  hearings.  Give  us  the  tools  to  work 
with  and  you  will  see  tide  turn  In  our  favor 
and  the  war  will  be  won. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ROTCE    L.    GrVENS, 

Executive  Director. 

Police  Department,  Village 

OP  Maplewood. 
Mapleuood.  Minn.,  March  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  D.C. 
Honorable  Senator  McClellan:  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  appreciation  that 
I  learn  of  your  efforts  to  alleviate  the  effect 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  your 


While  our  city  Is  comparatively  small  at 
around  13,000  population,  it  can  be  assumed 
that    the    problems    are    much    more    pro- 
nounced in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Morris  Michaelson, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Charlotte,  N.C, 

March  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John   L.   McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Lavrs  and   Procedures,   Washington, 
DC. 
My    Dear   Senator   McClellan:    So   much 
has  been  T^Tltten  and  said  on  lx)th  sides  of 
the  issue  of  Supreme  Court  restrictions  on 
police  practices,  that  I  am  hard  put  to  revenl 
anything  novel.  I  feel  that  the  effort  to  do 
so  "would  only  add  to  the  quantity  and  not 


support  of  law  enforcement.  Tlie  apathy  of      the  substance  of  the  debate. 

dedicated  career  law  enforcement  people  as  i  feel  the  need  to  have  all  reasonable  taols 

the  result  of  recent  restrictive  Supreme  Court      at  hand  to  db  my  Job.  Interrogation  undrr 


decisions  is  very  alarming. 

I  would  like  to  relate  an  incident  which  I 
personally  experienced  in  our  police  st.^tion 
recently.  An  offic.  equipment  salesman,  a 
loni^  time  friend  and  solid  citizen,  came  into 
the  station  and  handed  me  a  newspai>er  clip- 


mast  conditions  is  a  very  valuable  and  rea- 
sonable tool.  Our  investigative  efforts  are  suf- 
fering because  this  method  Is  available  to  us 
under  only  the  most  limited  conditions.  .As 
a  realist,  I  know  the  technique  h.as  beni 
abused  at  times.  But  punishing  all  the  pollie 
for   the    transgressions   of   a   few    (assumine; 


pins;  from  a  Simday  edition  of  the  St.  Paul 

paper  which  I  am  enclosing  a   copy  of.  He  transgressions  did  occur),  in  the  final  anal 

said  in  a  facetious  manner,  "Is  this  you?"  I  ygis  harms  the  public,  not  ju.'-.t  that  segment 

proceeded  to  relate  examples  of  similar  cases  ^    employs    for    protection.    It   would   seem 

There  is  mtirh  Talk  about  what  to  do  to      we  have  been  exposed  to  and  how  we  have  to  equally   logical   to   indict  all   .Americans  bc- 

correct   these  conditions,  but  most  of  what     stoP   people   from   wilUngly   and   voluntarily  ^^use  some  commit  crimes.  The  restoration 

has  been  done   to  date   seems  only  to  take      te"'"K  "■"'  ^^e  truth,  to  advise  them  they  have  ^f  ^lore  liberal  interrogation  practices  Is  not 

the   Drops  away   from  the  law  enforcement     the  right  to  remalu  silent,  to  have  an  attor-  something  to  be  done  for  the  police-lt  is  of 

Officers  ;-ho  are  charged  with  their  duty  of     -^:^^:^T^']l^^:^l,Z^ ^  :^      '^'l^^}^}'}^ ''"}'r':}J^'^L 
Investigating    crimes,    apprehending    crimi- 
nals and  bringing  them  before  the  courts. 

It  appears  that  In  many  of  these  decisions 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  deliberations  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  intent  or  meaning  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution. 
,  I  hope  that  this  clipping  will  indicate  to 
you  what  we  are  up  against,  and  this  con- 
dition exisis   nationwide. 

If  there  has  to  be  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  or  guidelines  set  down  to  con- 
trol the  Supreme  Court  or  to  reverse  or  cir- 
cumvent their  recent  decisions  I  hope  that 
you  and  your  committee  and  Congress  will 
effect  what  has  to  be  done. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Malcolm  Donald. 

Chief  of  Police. 


against  them  in  cotirt.  Incidentally,  on  more  Needless  to  sav,  I  endorse  efforts  that  will 

than  one  occasion,  after  telling  them  this,  j^^jp  restore  a  bit  of  public  peace  of  mind 

they  become  alarmed  and  apprehensive  and  ^^^  confidence   in   government  to   maintain 

refuse  to  say  more.  Once  they  refuse  we  are  ^rcjer.  if  the  residents  of  this  area  of  North 

prohibited  from  any  further  questioning  or  Carolina  quallfv  as  valid  indicia  of  nationnl 

discussion  of  the  case  with  them.  public  sentiment,  I  think  the  people  want 

After  I  completed  pointing  out  these  prob-  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  police  proper  means  to  gain  con- 


Intern.ational  Confehence 

OF  Police  .-Associations. 
Washington.  D.C,  March  18.  1967. 
Re  S.  674,  90th  Congress.  First  Session. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClell.an, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  The  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations  rep- 
resenting over  a  quarter  of  a  million  pol-rte 
officers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
wishes  to  be  included  in  those  who  endorse 
your  efforts  to  get  legislation  thru  Congress 
to  remove  the  handcuffs  from  policemen 
placed  there  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
We  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  murderers 
and  rapists  are  being  released  daily  through- 
out this  Nation  because  of  the  recent  >^- 
preme  Court  decisions  that  say  their  rights 
have  been  violated.  What  about  the  innocent 
people  who  were  murdered  or  rai)ed?  What 
concern  is  there  for  the  protection  of. the  law- 
abiding  citizen  who  is  afraid  to  walk  our 
streets? 

Computers  will  not  decrease  crime.  A  well- 
pa:  -  — 


lems  to  my  friend,  he  took  out  his  order  book 
and  inquired  of  our  Policewoman  if  we  de- 
sired to  order  any  supplies.  At  this  point  I 
challenged  him  as  to  whether  he  had  pointed 
out  her  rights  in  our  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise society  to  know  he  has  good  competitors 
and  to  get  other  prices  belore  she  placed  any 
orders.  It  readily  was  obvious  to  him  he 
wouldn't  make  many  sales  nor  would  any 
other  salesman  if  he  were  required,  to  advise 
each  of  their  customers  of  this  before  they 
made  a  sale.  This  analogy,  I  believe,  more 
than  explains  our  problems  of  "no  sale"  in 
interrogation  of  suspects  after  we  are  obliged 
to  tell  them  of  their  rights. 

More  and  more  we  are  faced  with  the  sad 
fact  that  the  search  for  truth  Is  secondary 
In  today's  law  enforcement  and  courts  and 
instead  it  has  become  a  great  battle  of  tech- 
nicalities. The  honest  citizen  Is  the  loser  as 
well  as  the  dedicated  policemen  when  admit- 
ted criminals  are  turned  loose  to  terrorize 
and  prey  on  the  public. 

Again,  I  conunend  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  law  enforcement  and  urge  and  solicit  your 
continued  support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.    W.    SCHALLER. 

Chief.  Maplewood  Police  Department. 

The  City  of  Pierre. 
Police  Department, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak..  March  13,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laivs 
and   Procedures,   U.S.   Senate,   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  replies  to 


trol  of  the  crime  problem.  Specifically,  thov 
wonder  why  It  is  "wrong"  to  question  person.s 
suspected  of  crime.  They  wonder  if  It  is  really 
true  that  the  police  cannot  be  trusted  t"> 
obsen-e  the  rights  of  citizens.  They  want 
the  police  to  discharge  their  duties  positively 
and  with  avithority.  I  think  they  resent  the 
Intrusion  of  the  court,  distinguished  and 
lettered  as  it  may  be.  Into  matters  affecting 
their  safety  and  freedom  from  fear. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Ingersoll. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Colorado  State  Patrol. 
Denver.  Colo.,  .March  9.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
C'lairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and   Procedures,   Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  recent  years 
the  law  enforcement  profession  has  been  con- 
fronted with  [iroblems  stemming  from  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  all  court  Jurisdictions 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  no  case 
decision  has  had  such  a  pronounced  effect  as 
the  recent  decisions  handed  down  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Miranda  and  Escobedo 
cases,  along  ^;^.'ith  other  case  decisions  based 
upon  the  same  general  conceptions. 

I  rm  certain  that  every  well  Informed  po- 
lice administrator  will  agree  that  more  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  equip  the  officer  with 
greater  knowledge  in  tht  area  of  proper  pro- 
cedures in  arrest,  investigation  and  court 
preparation  and  presentation  to  more  elfi- 
ciently  and  effectively  carry  out  his  duties 
as  a  police  officer.  Furthermore,  all  law  en- 


d    weU-tLned  police  officer  walking  the     the    memorandum    from    the    International     forcement  agencies  and  their  personnel  be- 


lieve that  their  primary  duty  Is  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  all  the  people,  and  to  insure 
that  this  first  responsibility  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  carried  out.  Many  departments,  in- 
cluding my  ovTO,  have  instituted  Instructlona 
by  the  Judiciary  of  the  state  to  properly  in- 
form the  officer  in  procedures  which  best 
accomplish  this  requirement. 

Certainly  no  law  enforcement  agency  seeks 
to  deprive  any  person  of  his  rights  in  any 
way  and  it  Is  equally  certain  tliat  the  courts 
do 'not  seek  to  deny  any  person  of  his  righU 
afforded  by  the  law  of  the  land.  However 
under  the  recent  decisions  in  the  coses  in 
question  here,  the  rights  and  actual  safety 
of  the  majority  are  being  undermined  by 
the  Intense  eagerness  of  the  courts  to  assure 
the  accused  that  all  technicalities,  language 
loop  holes,  procedural  evasion  routes,  etc.. 
are  afforded  him  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
real  reason  for  a  trial  in  the  first  place — that 
of  establishing  whether  or  not  the  person 
actually  did  commit  the  crime  for  which  he 
is  being  tried. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  are  being  forced 
by  court  decisions  to  become  justices  them- 
selves to  determine,  not  whether  a  crime  has 
been  conuniited  and  whether  they  have  the 
person  who  committed  it,  but  whether  or 
not  they  have  plugged  all  the  quasi-legal  and 
legal  loop  holes  Involved  in  order  that  the 
courts  may  be  presented  with  the  basic 
factual  evidence  to  decide  whether  the  per- 
son is  in  fact  guilty  of  the  offense  for  which 
he  has  been  charged.  Because  of  the  trend 
of  the  courts  for  leaning  over  b.ackward  In 
favor  of  an  accused  person  In  all  types  of 
crimes,  the  law  enforcement  agency  must 
base  the  decision  to  arrest,  to  investigate,  to 
present  evidence  on  previous  court  deci- 
sions and  not  on  the  lacts  of  the  case:  Was 
there  a  crime  committed  and  is  this  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  was  committed? 

Although  the  decisions  in  question  here 
were  handed  down  In  crimes  classified  as 
felonies,  the  effects  of  these  decisions  are 
permeating  the  entire  gamut  of  law  enforce- 
ment from  simple  misdemeanors  to  murder. 
In  the  area  of  traffic  law  enforcement,  where- 
in the  Colorado  State  Patrol  has  its  most 
important  resi>onEibility.  the  decisions  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  not  only  on  the  per- 
sonnel iJi-ithin  the  agency  but  the  general 
administrative  policies  of  the  department  as 
well  The  decisions  have  created  a  disrespect- 
ful attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the  enforcement  profession,  as  well  as  a  dan- 
gerous attitude  ot  distrust  of  the  judlciaxy  at 
all  levels.  Law  enforcement  has  no  answer 
for  the  injured  innocent  party  in  a  court 
cise  who  asks:  "How  can  a  person  who  has 
admitted  his  guilt  have  action  against  him 
dismissed  on  a  procedural  or  language  tech- 
nicality that  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
wth  the  facts  of  the  case?" 

The  best  interests  of  the  majority  are  not 
being  served  when  a  person  apprehended 
and  charged  with  any  type  of  crime  is  at 
liberty  to  sav  ansthing  he  chooses  or  to 
say  nothing  at  all,  can  refuse  to  cooperate  in 
any  way  with  law  enforcement  officers  or  the 
prosecution,  then  admit  his  guilt  in  court 
and  stlU  be  acquitted  because  the  exact 
letter  of  the  information  and  instructions 
given  him  by  any  one  of  the  agencies  In- 
volved was  m  error,  the  error  itself  having 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  ^^^th  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  ruled 
in  the  case  of  a  part  time  enforcement  officer 
that,  because  of  his  part  time  affiliation  with 
law  enforcement,  he  should  know  his  rights. 
Therefore,  even  though  he  was  not  made 
aware  of  his  rights,  his  conviction  In  a  man- 
slaughter case  was  upheld.  This  example  is 
included  to  point  up  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  highest  cotuts  in  the  land  and  serves 
to  further  complicate  the  complex  problem 
of  the  police  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
sworn  duties. 


The  attitude  trend  of  persons  Involved  In 
traffic  ca.^es  has  meant  a  steady  decrease  of 
respect  for  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  Inci- 
dent in  relation  to  the  s.afety  of  persons  and 
property  and  the  laws  which  were  passed  to 
insure  these,  and  a  steady  Increase  toward 
the  conception  that  the  worst  thing  about 
a  traffic  accident  Is  the  civil  claims  portion 
rather  than  the  legal  and  inor:il  aspects. 

If  there  Is  a  continuation  of  the  present 
trend  of  the  courts  of  protecting  the  law- 
breaker to  the  extent  that  the  law-abiding 
citizen,  who  Is  still  in  the  overwhelming 
majorltv.  can  no  longer  feel  Uiat  he  is 
protected  from  the  free  roaming  of  any  and 
all  kinds  of  criminally  Inclined  persons,  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents  for  example  will 
rise  to  enormous  proportions  without  any 
foresce.ible  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

Tlie  deci.slons  In  fact  and  In  effect  penalize 
the  law-abiding  citizen  by  Increasing  the  cost 
of  adjudication  of  all  types  of  cases  which 
he  the  taxpayer  must  assume.  His  confidence 
in  those  to  whom  he  entrusts  his  safety  and 
rights  as  a  citizen  is  undermined  and  his 
respect  and  support  toward  the  police  and 
the  courts  Is  declining  to  a  point  of  distrust 
and  antagonism. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  nearly  all 
functions  of  government  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ever-Increasing  problems  caused  by  war 
population  explosion  and  increased  mobility 
of  a  nation  on  wheels.  Certainly  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  safeguards  which  have  been 
Instrumental  In  the  swift  progress  of  this 
country  must  now  be  altered  and  improved 
to  take  care  of  today's  problems  today.  The 
laws  must  be  improved  In  every  way  It  is 
possible  to  do  so  to  safeguard  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
this  nation  who  do  not  break  the  law.  as 
well  as  to  guarantee  that  swift.  Impartial  Jus- 
tice will  be  dealt  the  lawbreaker. 

If  the  court  decisions  continue  to  free  the 
criminal  on  technicalities  to  the  ultimate 
detriment  to  society  as  a  whole,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  constitution  be  changed  to 
insure  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  Instead  of  the  criminal  element  who 
presently  find  very  little  deterrent  toward 
crime  In  the  courts  today. 
Very  truly  yours. 

O.  R.  Carrel. 
Colonel,  CSP,  Chief. 


City  of  Eaton, 
Eaton.  Ohio,  March  13, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Seriate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,   Washington, 
D.C. 
DE.AR  Senator  McClellan:    I  recently  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  from  my  professional 
association,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  indicating  your  particular 
interest  In  hearing  additional  views  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  law  enforcement.  It  is  certainly  a 
pleasure   to   know   of    your   Interest   in    this 
matter  because  the  decisions  have  created 
serious   problems   for   law   enforcement   and 
we  need  distinguished  persons  such  as  your- 
self to  lead  an  effort  to  correct  the  situation. 
Ycur  statement  about  tenuous  technicali- 
ties giving  freedom  to  criminals  is  so  true — 
turning   criminals    loose   because   of    minor 
technicalities  or  an  Insignificant  error  in  pro- 
cedure surely  Is  not  Justice.  Invariably  so- 
ciety pays  dearly  for  such  actions. 

Our  major  concern  arises  from  situations 
in  which  we  have  a  good  suspect  regarding 
a  critne.  yet  lack  sufficient  information  to 
formally  charge  him.  We  advise  him  of  his 
righto  and  this  raises  the  first  problem.  Being 
a  small  city,  and  being  short  of  funds  like 
most  cities,  we  cannot  afford  a  television 
taping  system  or  the  like  to  provide  proof 
that  we  have  properly  advised  the  suspect  of 
his  rights.  Therefore,  we  must  rely  on  per- 


sons to  witness  our  explanation  of  rights. 
Finding  persons  having  absolutely  no  in- 
volvement in  the  case  or  with  the  police 
(no  friends,  relatives  or  acquaintances,  for 
instance)  is  difficult  at  best  and  virtually 
Impossible  at  3:00  A.M.  some  morning  when 
the  questioning  Is  not  to  be  delayed. 

Once  we  cross  that  hurdle  the  next  one 
Is  often  Immediately  In  front  of  us.  The 
KU-spect  wants  counsel  and  says  he  can't 
afford  It.  Since  we  don't  have  sufficient  In- 
formation to  formally  charge  him  and,  there- 
fore, give  the  court  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
pointing counsel  we  are  quickly  stymied.  And 
in  Ohio  appointed  covuisclnrs  are  not  paid 
unless  the  case  actually  goes  to  court.  Ti.c 
problem  is  obvious. 

So.  somehow,  counsel  Is  obtained  and  we 
are  ready  to  question.  Likely  as  not  we  are 
pitting  a  $5,500  a  year  patrolman  with  a 
high  school  diploma  against  the  su.spect  and 
his  well-educated  attorney.  Such  patrolmen 
make  honest,  and  usually  very  Insignificant. 
mlsUikes— the  suspect  and  his  counsel  sit 
back,  say  nothing  useful  and  yell  "foul"  at 
an  opportune  time  In  court. 

Police  morale  Is  at  an  all-time  low.  Law 
enforcement  Is  losing  (and  never  obtaining) 
good  men.  We  are  working  hard  to  improve 
training,  salaries  and  working  conditions,  and 
stand  ready  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  the  above-described  dilemma,  but 
we  need  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Stottlemiri:, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Pennsylvania  Chiefs  or 

Police  Association, 

March  6,1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Suhrommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
My  Dear  Senator:  This  letter  is  written  in 
my  capacity  as  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Chiefs   of    Police    Association,    and 
])ursuant   to  a   conversation   held  this  date 
between  nivself  and  the  Honorable  Homer  L. 
Kreider.  President  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  the 
County  of  Dauphin.  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

My  friend.  Judge  Kreider,  has  advlfied  me 
that  he  expects  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday,  March  9,  1967.  at  your 
invitation,  to  offer  testimony  on  behalf  of 
U.S.  Senate  Bills  C74.  C75,  678,  and  917. 

The  PennsyKanla  Chiefs  of  Police  Associa- 
tion is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  enactment  ot 
all  of  them. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  Is  no  one 
that  is  as  well  qualified  to  pass  upon  the 
admissibility  of  confessions,  the  subject  of 
Bin  C74,  as  the  Judge  who  presides  over  a 
trial  and  the  jury  who  will  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  and  determine  the 
credibility  to  be  placed  thereon. 

I  was.  for  sixteen  years,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons  of  this  Commonwealth. 
During  this  time.  I  heard  more  than  17,000 
appeals  for  executive  clemency.  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion,  as  the  result  of  this  expencnc?. 
that  the  cause  of  justice  will  be  harmed  if 
the  present  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  relative  to  confe-ssions,  should  tund. 
In  my  professional  experience  and  in  my 
public  life.  I  am  convinced  that  the  s.ifc- 
guards  presently  invoked  by  ihe  Courts  of 
Pennsylv.ania  are  adequate  In  protecting  tlie 
rights  of  those  who  may  confess  to  crlmln.al 
wrongdoing. 

At  the  last  Annual  Convention  of  our  i\s- 
soci-tion.  we  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  use  of  wiretapping  when, 
and  only  when,  the  same  is  subject  to  the 
strict  control  of  the  courus.  I  understand 
that  this  Is  the  purpose  which  is  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  U.S.  Senate  Bill  675,  known  as 
the  Federal  Wire  Interception  Act. 
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We  are  also  In  favor  of  both  Senate  Bills 
678  and  917.  We  believe  that  those  charged 
with  the  duty  of  law  enforcement  need  all 
the  assistance  they  can  get  in  the  war  against 
such  as  the  Mafia. 

The  results  sought  under  Senate  BUI  917. 
can  be  best  achieved  by  keeping  federal  in- 
tervention to  a  minimum  In  its  administra- 
tion. We  are  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  using 
such  a  Bill  as  a  means  to  establish  a  federal 
police  force. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  duplicate  copies 
of  all  four  of  the  above  numbered  BlllS  and 
copies  of  your  addresses  made  on  January  25 
and  February  23  of  this  year,  forwarded  to 
myself  and  to  Francis  J.  Schafer,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association. 

We  are  delighted  that  In  Judge  Kreider 
we  will  have  a  most  eloquent  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  trust  that  you  will  heed 
his  words,  spoken  out  of  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence, both  as  a  practitioner  of  the  law  and 
as  a  tested  and  humane  jurist. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Wn.LiAM  S    LivENCooD.  Jr., 

Chief  Counsel. 

Commission  Government. 
Mempliis.  Tenn.,  March  13,1967. 
Hon.  John  McClellan,  1 

U  .S    Senate.  I 

Wa-!liington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Having  been  in 
law  enforcement  for  over  25  years,  and  vitally 
interested  In  the  crime  picture,  and  trend. 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  virge  you  to 
keep  up  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  to  assist 
law  enforcement. 

We  urgently  need  support,  and  new  laws 
of  search  and  seizure,  and  something  definite 
on  defining  rules  on  confessions,  and  the 
admissibility  of  confessions.  This  is  also  true 
on  interrogations. 

I  admire  you.  and  your  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection, and  if  I  can  assist  you,  or  your  ef- 
forts, please  call  on  me. 
Your/<^Uy. 

^S».     Claude  A.  Armour. 
Com riisSianfr  of  Fire  and  Police. 


yir.rnisMener  of 


California  Police  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion. Inc., 

Monterey  Park.  Calif  .  March  3.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laica  and  Procedures.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures, I  earnestly  request  that  you  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  legislation  or  even 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  in  the  field  of  criminal  laws. 

The  Miranda  Decision  has  created  many 
technical  problems  within  the  ranks  of  law 
enforcement.  .Arrests  are  being  made  by  po- 
licemen but  complaints  are  not  issued  by 
District  Attorneys  because  of  some  purely 
technical  errors. 

In  the  field  of  search  and  seizure,  nar- 
cotics cases  in  jurisdictions  as  small  as  ours 
are  being  lost  for  the  s;ime  reason. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  how  this 
country  grew  as  great  as  it  has  over  the  last 
190  years  while,  at  the  same  time,  depriving 
the  people  of  the  rights  enumerated  in  such 
landmark  cases  as  Mapp,  Escobedo.  Miratida, 
and  others. 

Im  sure  that  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Red- 
din  of  Los  Angeles  would  make  an  excellent 
witness  for  your  Committee  and  could  docu- 
ment  factual   illustrations. 

Many  good  wishes  to  you  on  this  hearing. 
You  have  been  fighting  this  battle  fca-  many 
years.   Law  Enforcement  is  behind  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

Allen  Sill.  ^ 
President. 


Maryland  Chiefs  of 

Police  Association, 

Baltimore .  Md., 

March  10. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Siibcornmittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:   The  Maryland 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association  would  like  to  go 
on    record    supporting    S    674    Intended    to 
amend  Title   18.  U.S.  Code,  with  respect   to 
admissibility  evidence  of  confessions.  We  feel 
very  strongly  in  support  of  any  legislation 
lessening   the   restrictions   placed   upon   law 
enforcement  officers  in  their  efforts  to  per- 
form their  duties  within  the  framework  of 
our  Constitution. 

Please  accept  the  commendation  of  this 
organization  for  the  work  performed  by  your- 
self and  your  subcommittee  in  respect  to 
assisting  the  law  enforcement  officer  to  cor- 
rectly and  honorably  perform  his  Job. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  P.  Reynolds. 

President. 

Department  of  Police, 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  March  7,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  It  is  the  writer's 
feeling  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as 
presently   staffed,   is   embarked   on  a  course 
ultimately   destined    to   exclude   confessions 
from  evidence  in  criminal  trials. 

My  experience  has  been  a  confession  can  be 
as  reliable  and  competent  as  any  parol  evi- 
dence provided  trial  courts  remain  alert  to 
assure  an  offered  confession  was  voluntarily 
given.  Tlie  experience  in  Buffalo  has  been 
most  persons  will  not  make  any  statement  in 
the  course  of  investigation  of  a  crime  when 
advised  they  are  entitled  to  the  presence  of 
an  attorney,  and,  if  unable  to  afford  an  at- 
torney, one  will  be  supplied  them. 

I  have  reservations  about  amending  our 
Federal  Constitution,  but  it  does  seem  pos- 
sible Congress  can  enact  legislation  (without 
Constitutional  Amendment)  to  give  law  en- 
forcement officers,  as  part  of  their  investiga- 
tory duties,  some  time  to  interview  and  in- 
terrogate a  suspect  and  to  provide  for  court 
admissibility  of  a  confession  obtained  with- 
out force  or  duress. 

I  have  enclosed  herewith  some  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision 
on  prosecutions  in  our  local  criminal  courts. 
Our  Chief  of  Detectives,  Mr.  Ralph  V. 
Degenhart.  could  provide  your  Committee 
relevant  data.  However,  my  opinion  is  Mr. 
Fred  Inbau.  Professor,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  is  most  able  to  present  your 
Committee  the  views  herein  expressed. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  given  me 
to  communicate  with  you. 
Sinceiely. 

Frank  N.  Pelicetta. 
Commissioner  of  Police. 


To :    Prank 

Police. 

Froni :    Leo 


N.    Pelicetta, 


March  6,   1967, 
Commissioner 


of 


Donovan,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Homicide  Bureau. 

Sir:  The  following  is  submitted  pursuant 
to  your  direction  to  forward  examples  of  the 
effect  of  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  affecting  the  obtaining  an  admis- 
sion in  evidence  of  .statements  and  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases: 

1.  In  this  case,  a  crime  that  happened  In 
the  midsummer  of  1965.  i  man  was  brutally 
beaten  and  robbed  on  Jefferson  Avenue  in  the 
City  of  Buffalo.  He  died  as  a  result  of  the 
beating  and  stabbings  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  two  assailants.  The  assailants  took 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  him 
and  made  their  escape.  They  did  everything 


they  could  to  protect  themselves  from  detec- 
tion by  wiping  walls  of  their  fingerprints, 
wiping  their  hands  free  of  blood,  taking  a 
back  route  to  leave  the  scene  without  being 
observed,  changing  their  clothes,  trying  to 
destroy  blood-soaked  clothes,  going  down- 
town and  purchasing  new  clothing,  and  lator 
in  the  day,  making  arrangements  to  leave  the 
city.  They  hired  a  third  individual  to  drive 
them  to  New  York.  Information  was  gained 
by  the  Police  Department  as  to  the  method 
they  were  going  to  use  to  leave  the  city,  thp 
make  of  the  car.  the  name  of  the  owner  vi 
the  car.  the  license  number  of  the  car.  and 
the  intended  route  they  were  taking.  This 
information  was  put  over  the  Buffalo  Police 
radio  station,  also  over  the  State  teletype, 
and  a  telephone  call  was  made  to  the  State 
Police  on  the  Thruway.  These  individuals,  en- 
route  to  New  York  City,  were  apprehended  by 
the  State  Police  near  Syracuse.  They  were 
taken  into  custody,  searched,  a  large  amount 
of  money  was  found  underneath  the  seat  oC 
the  car  and  personal  property  and  money 
were  taken  from  their  possession. 

The  Buffalo  Police  Department  dispatched 
two  police  officers  to  Liverpool,  New  York,  to 
return  the  three  to  Buffalo.  The  two  officers 
who  were  Kent  down  there  were  not  connected 
with  the  Homicide  Squad,  nor  with  the  Rob- 
bery Squad.  They  were  sent  down  there  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  transporting  the  suspects 
back  to  Buffalo.  When  they  reached  the  State 
Police   substation    in    Liverpool.    New    York, 
they  were  told  by  the  State  Police  that  the 
individuals  had  been  searched,  the  car  had 
been  searched,  and  the  property  taken  from 
the  individuals  and  the  car  were  turned  over 
to  the  Buffalo  Policemen  to  return  with  the 
suspects  to  Buffalo.  On  the  way  back  to  Buf- 
falo, one  of  the  suspects  decided  he  wanted 
to  say   something   and   tell   his   part  of   the 
crime,  to  "get  it  off  his  chest."  so  to  speak. 
He  said  he  had  to  tell  somebody.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  escort  back  to  Buffalo  told 
him  they  were  not  assigned  to  the  case,  that 
they  were  not  representatives  of  the  Homicide 
Sqiiad  or  the  Robbery  Squad,  and  that  when 
they  got  back  to  Buffalo,  the  suspects  could 
tell  their  story  to  the  Homicide  Squad  If  they 
so  desired.  The  one  suspect  said.  "Well.  I've 
got  to  tell  somebody."  He  then  blurted  forth 
certain  admissions  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  involved  in  the  crime.  The  suspects  were 
repeatedly  told  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
detail  returning  them  that  they  (the  officers) 
weren't  assigned  to  the  case.  Nevertheless,  the 
suspects  did  make  admissions  which  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  spontaneous. 

On  their  arrival  here  in  Buffalo.  I  was  told 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  return  detail 
that  the  suspects  wished  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  me  and  tell  me  what  had  happened. 
Before  any  questions  were  asked  of  them,  the 
suspects  were  apprised  of  their  rights  by  my 
telling    them    they    were    entitled    to    have 
counsel,  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  lawyer 
now.  at  this  time,  before  any  questions  were 
askedrThey  were  also  told  they  had  a  right  to 
remain    silent,    that    they    didn't    have    to 
answer  any  questions,  and  that  it  they  de- 
sired a  lawyer,  the  Court  would  appoint  one 
for  them.  They  were  not  told  that  if   they 
could  not  afford  a  lawyer,  one  would  be  ap- 
pointed for  them  or  provided  for  them.  They 
were  also  told  that  anything  they  said  would 
be   taken   down   and   used   against   them   in 
Court.  They  seemed  more  than  willing,  espe- 
cially the   one  defendant,   to  get   it   off  his 
chest.  He  told  me  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  man  dying  we  would  never  have  gotten 
anything  out  of  him.  but.  he  said.  "The  man 
is  dead-  I  feel  as  though  I'm  half  responsible 
for  It.  and  I  want  to  tell  my  side  of  it.''  He 
said.  "I  want  to  get  it  off  my  chest."  He  was 
asked   if  he  wanted  a  lawyer,  and   he  said. 
"What  for?  I'll  get   a  lawyer  when  I  go  to 
Court.  A  lawyer  can't  help  me  now."  In  other 
words,   apparently   he   wanted   to  confess.  A 
statement  was  l^ken  from  him.  The  suspects 
were  arraigned  in  Court,  a  preliminary  hear- 


ing V.-.1S  held  in  City  Court,  a  Grand  Jury  In- 
dictment followed,  and.  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  suspects  statements  were  read  and 
two' witnesses  were  presented,  the  wife  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  friend  of  the  deceased  who 
v.'as  an  eye  witness  to  the  suspects'  escape 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

The  suspects  were  each  indicted  on  five 
counts  of  Murder  in  the  First  Degree.  Trial 
was  set  for  early  la.st  April,  but  was  ad- 
journed because  one  of  the  lawyers  appointed 
by  the  Court  withdrew  and  another  lawyer 
was  appointed  and  was  given  time  by  the 
Court  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  case. 
Before  the  cose  was  ready  to  go  to  trial,  June 
13th  !U-rlved  and  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  their  rulings  in  the  Miranda  case.  The 
.Miranda  rule  affected  this  particular  case  In 
the  following  manner:  The  attorneys  nat- 
urallv  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  ask  for 
a  suppression  hearing  to  suppress  not  only 
the  statements  taken  from  the  defendants, 
but  also  the  admissions  made  by  them  to  the 
Police  Officers  on  the  return  trip  to  Buffalo. 
Tills  case  had  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  an  Indictment  sought  without  the 
xise  of  the  statements. 

A  date  was  set  for  a  suppression  hearing,  to 
be  followed  by  a  Huntley  hearing.  In  the  sup- 
pression hearing,  the  officers  testified,  both 
St:\te  Police  and  Buffalo  Police  officers,  as  to 
exactly  what  happened.  The  Buffalo  officers 
testified  they  were  unwilling  listeners  or  wit- 
nesses to  the  admissions  m.ade  by  these  de- 
fendants on  their  way  back  to  Buffalo,  but 
they  had  to  listen  because  they  were  in  the 
same  car  with  the  defendants  and  the  de- 
fendants insisted  upon  telling  someone  of 
their  crime,  they  were  full  of  remorse,  they 
wanted  to  get  it  off  their  chests,  and,  upon 
their  return  to  Buffalo.  I  was  informed  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  return  detail  that 
these  defendants  wished  to  talk  to  me  and 
tell  me  everything  that  happened;  that  be- 
fore a  single  question  was  put  to  these  de- 
fendants, they  were  fully  advised  by  me  as  to 
the  admonitions  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  up  to  this  date  (August  1965). 
Tliey  were  told  they  had  a  right  to  have  an 
attorney;  they  had  a  right  to  have  him  then, 
at  the  time  of  the  questioning;  they  had  a 
right  to  remain  silent;  they  didn't  have  to 
answer  any  questions;  they  didn't  have  to  say 
anything.  They  were  also  told  that  anything 
they  did  say  would  be  taken  down  in  writing 
and  could  be  used  against  them  in  a  Court  of 
Law. 

In  the  statement  of  one  defendant.  Brown, 
that  was  tlie  extent  of  the  advice  given  him 
as  to  Ills  rights.  In  the  statement  of  the 
second  defendant.  Selwyn  Lemon,  he  was  told 
that  if  he  wanted  an  attorney,  one  would 
be  obtained  for  him.  It  came  very  close  to 
fulfilling  the  admonition  set  forth  under  the 
Miranda  rule. 

The  supression  hearing  before  Judge  Mar- 
shall was  quite  lengthy,  and  Judge  Marshall 
ruled  that  the  admissions  made  to  the  police 
officers  on  their  trip  back  would  be  inadmissi- 
ble. He  called  a  conference  with  the  DLstrlct 
Attorney  and  myself,  with  regard  to  the 
statement  of  Lemon,  and  his  advice  to  us 
was  that  it's  ;ery  possible  this  statement 
could  be  admitted  into  evidence  at  the  trial. 
Ke  also  said  that  if  the  defendants  were  con- 
victed, there  was  a  lifty-fifty  chance  of  the 
decision  being  reversed  on  appeal. 

A  conference  was  lield  with  the  District 
.'.ttorney,  the  Judge  and  myself,  and  the 
District  Attorney  said  that  if  the  statements 
•'ere  suppressed,  it  would  weaken  our  case 
considerably. 

At  a  conference  between  the  defendants. 
their  attorneys,  the  District  Attorney,  the 
Judge  and  myself,  it  was  decided  that  the 
("r^fendants  would  be  permitted  to  plead  to 
'he  lesser  charge  of  Manslaughter  in  the 
First  Degree.  The  facts  warranted  a  prosecu- 
tion for  murder,  but  without  the  statements 
voluntarily  made  to  the  police  officers  It  was 
doubtful  the  murder  charge  could  be  sub- 


stantiated beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.   Had 
we  been  able  to  go  to  trial  with  the  state- 
ments in  effect,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  these  defendants  would  have  been  con- 
victed of  Murder  in  the  First  Degree    Their 
confessions  were  complete.  They  told  every- 
thing about  the  crime,  step  by  step.  Includ- 
ing the  killing  of  the  victim  of  their  crime. 
2.    In    this    case,    a    fifteen-year-old    boy 
stabbed  to  death  a  twelve-year-old  boy  dur- 
ing an  argument  one  evening  out  on  Che.':ter 
Street.  I  fir-st  came  In  contact  with  this  boy 
over  at  No.  6  Police  Station.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  mother.  I  introduced  myself 
to  the  boy  and  his  mother,  and   told  them 
I  was  there  to  talk  to  them  about  the  events 
that  had  hnnpciiPd  er^rlicr  in  the  evening.  I 
said  to  them.    "Before  I  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions, or  before  you  give  me  any  answers,  I 
want   to   lnfv)rm   you   that  you   are  entitled 
to  an  attorney;  you  can  have  a  lawyer  pres- 
ent at  this  questioning;    you  don't  have  to 
answer  any   questions,  and  l5y  that  I  mean 
you  have  a  right  to  remain  silent.  Also,  any- 
thing vou  say  will  be  taken  down  in  writing 
and   iiiav   be   used   against   you   in    a   Court 
of   Law.   I   further  want  you   to   understand 
that  if  vou  cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  one  will 
be  provided  for  you."  With  this,  the  mother 
of  the  boy  .^poke  up  and  said.  "I  think  that 
we   should   have   a   lawyer.   We    can't   afford 
one.   but   If   you   say   that  you   will   give   us 
one.  I  think  we  should  have  one."  Thereupon, 
no   questions   were    asked    of   her   sin    with 
regard  to  his  apparent  participation  in  the 
killing 

This  case  went  to  Family  Court.  The  boy 
was  adjudged  a  Juvenile  Delinquent,  based 
on  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  petition 
that  if  he  were  an  adult,  he  would  have 
been  convicted  of  man.slaughter  In  the  First 
Degree. 

I  know  that  In  my  conversation  with  this 
bov  and  his  mother,  a  voluntary  statement 
would  have  been  given  had  I  been  able  to 
ask  him  questions.  He  wanted  to  tsll  the 
police  what  happened.  If  a  statement  had 
been  taken  from  him.  based  on  knowledge 
that  I  had  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  prob- 
ably would  have  been  exculpatory,  and  the 
bov  not  adjudged  a  delinquent. 

3.  In  this  case.  .stiU  in  litigation,  a  man 
was  stabbed  during  an  argument  on  the  East 
Side.  He  v.-as  pronounced  dead  upon  arrival 
at  Emergency  Hospital.  A  suspect  w.is  taken 
into  custody  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  crime,  approxi- 
mately ten  minutes  aftsr  the  crime  had  oc- 
curred. I  had  instrticted  the  officers  who  ap- 
prehended the  suspect  not  to  ask  him  any 
questions  in  any  way.  He  was  returned  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  there  was  identi- 
fied by  wltncEces  who  had  been  present  at 
the  time  the  stabbing  took  place.  The  sus- 
pect was  taken  to  Police  Headquarters,  where 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  r.sk  him  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  his  activities  that  day. 
I  informed  him  he  did  not  have  to  answer 
any  questions,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
lawyer  before  he  answered  any  questions, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
anything  he  said  would  be  taken  down  and 
could  be  used  against  him  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
At  that  time,  he  interrupted  and  said.  "I 
can't  afford  a  lawyer.  I  don't  know  any^  law- 
yers." I  told  him  that  if  he  could  not  afford 
a  lawver.  one  would  be  provided  for  him.  He. 
In  turn,  said  to  me,  "I  think  I'd  better  t.ilk 
to  a  lawyer  before  I  say  anything."  There 
was  no  further  questions  .asked  of  this  man, 
and  a  lawyer  was  provided  for  him. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Henry  Scott,  age  25.  de- 
fendant, charged  with  Murder  in  the  First 
Degree,  Scott  was  arresvcd  by  the  Homicide 
Bureau  on  January  31,  1966,  for  the  slaying 
of  Walter  Alexander,  n-je  37.  Scott  was  in- 
dicted by  a  Grand  Jury  of  Erie  County  on 
April  6th,  19CG,  The  indictment  was  based  on 
a  statement  given  by  Scott  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  confessing  to  the  acts  constituting 
the  crime  of  Murder  in  the  First  Degree  and 


the  indictment  was  set  down  on  the  trial 
calendar. 

On  June  13th,  1966,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down,  on  Writ  of 
Certiorari,  a  decision  In  the  case  of  Ernesto 
A.  Miranda,  Petitioner,  State  of  Arizona,  that 
affected    the    standing    cf    several    lawsuits, 
pending,   by   the  Homicide  Bureau   and   the 
District  Attorney's  Office,  for  trial.  The  de- 
fendant Scott  was  fully  apprised  of  his  rights 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  before  the  taking 
of  any  statement,  oral  or  written.  This  con- 
formed with  the  rules  ret  down  under  Lsco- 
bedo,  but  failed  to  set  forth   the  indii^cncy 
rule.  In  November  1966,  Attorney  Walcntyno- 
wlcz,  for  the  Defendant  .Scott,  was  granted 
a  suppression  hearing  before  Judge  G.iuphn. 
to    take    place    in    the    month    of   December 
]ri66 — but.    an    order    had    been    signed    by 
Judge  Gaughn  for  an  examination   by  Dot- 
tors  Jennie  D.  Klein  and  Murray  A.  Yost  of 
Mevtr    Hospital    Staff,    pursuant   to   Section 
65B'  of   the  Code  of   Criminal   Procedure.   It 
was   the   opinion    of   examiners   that   Henry 
Scott     does     not     understand     the     charges 
against  him  and  would  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipat/C  in  his  defense   Had  it  not  been  Uius. 
the  defendant.  Henry  Scott,  would  have  been 
freed,  because  his  statement  would  have  been 
suppressed     as     evidence     at     trial,     under 
Miranda,   and   there   was   not   enough   other 
evidence  to  convict. 

5.  The  case  of  Alberta  Golivitzer.  age  25, 
arrcst-rd  February  3rd  1966,  charged  with 
Manslaughter  in  the  First  Degree,  in  the 
death  of  her  son.  Brian.  2  months  old.  A 
statement  was  taken  from  her  at  the  time 
of  her  arrest,  that  conformed  with  Kscobcdo 
(U.S.),  Gunner  (N.Y.),  Donovan  (N.Y.).  etc. 
She  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  on 
2  8  CO,  as  charged  and  indictment  was  set 
down  on  the  trial  calendar.  On  November 
27.  1966,  a  suppression  liearlng  was  ordered 
and  on  appearance  before  Judge  King  of  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Cuunty  of  Erie,  a  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  by  him.  .suppressing 
the  statement  of  ilic  defendant  and  Ijecause 
the  indictment  was  unsupported  by  inde- 
pendent evidence  against  the  defendant,  the 
indictment  was  dismissed  because  the  state- 
ment revealed  that  the  defendant  Golivitzer 
was  not  advised  that  it  she  could  not  afford 
a  lawyer  that  one  would  be  provided  lor  l.cr, 
and  that,  if  she  so  desired  a  lawyer,  liO  lur- 
ther  cjueslions  would  be  asked  of  her.  Tlie 
statement  taken  from  her.  at  the  time  of  her 
arrest,  was  good;  it  was  only  because  of  the 
;:dmonilions  set  down  under  Miranda  that  it 
became  fatal. 

6.  The  c^se  of  Lowell  Claxton,  arrested 
November  11,  1065,  age  40,  charged  with  483- 
B  of  the  Penal  Law  (Carnal  abuse  of  child 
over  10  and  under  16  years  of  iige)  :  Case 
tried  in  City  Court  of  Buffalo  on  January  0th. 
19GG,  before  Judge  Zimmer  and  defendant 
was  convicted.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  Clax- 
ton V  .'IS  advised  of  his  rii^hts  under  the  then 
existing  Escobedo  rulings  and  he  made  oral 
admissions  to  the  investigators  of  the  Homi- 
cide Bureau.  He  refused  to  make  a  v,'riticu 
.'.Uxtcment.  Ch.xton's  conviction  before  Judg* 
Zimmer  of  City  Court  of  Buffalo  was  :ip- 
pealcd  by  Attorney  Pel^^r  Panno  beiv^re  Judi^e 
Marshall  of  Lhe  County  Court  of  Erie,  and 
due  to  errors  made  by  \.hc  trial  Judge  ot  C»ty 
Court,  the  conviction,  was  set  ivsidc  and  a 
new  trial  was  ordered  and  the  c^se  sent  bacU 
to  City  Court.  Attorney  Purino  upplied  for. 
and  v.-'ns  ^r.-.mcd.  a  hearing  to  :,uppre.ss  iiny 
statements  or  idmls-sions  made  by  Claxton 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  On  lebruary  28, 
1967,  in  City  Court  of  Buffalo,  Judge  Beilomo 
presided  over  the  hearing  to  .suppress.  Attor- 
ney Parino  invoked  the  Miranda  rule,  after 
questioning  the  arrest. ng  oHicers  :  nd  bring- 
ing out  before  the  Court  the  fact  that  his 
cUent  had  not  been  ;;dvlsed  that.  If  he  could 
not  afford  a  lawyer,  one  would  be  provided 
for  him,  free  oi  charge.  Judge  Beilomo  sup- 
)reb.=od  any  actmlsaions  or  statements  of 
Claxton,  made  to  officers  at  the  time  of  his 
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We  are  also  In  favor  of  both  Senate  Bills 
678  and  917.  We  believe  that  those  charged 
with  the  duty  of  law  enforcement  need  all 
the  assistance  they  can  get  in  the  war  against 
such  as  the  Mafia. 

The  results  sought  under  Senate  Bill  9J7> 
can  be  best  achieved  by  keeping  federal  In- 
tervention to  a  minimum  in  its  administra- 
tion. We  are  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  using 
siich  a  Bill  as  a  means  to  establish  a  federal 
police  force. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  duplicate  copies 
of  all  four  of  the  above  numbered  Bills  and 
copies  of  your  addresses  made  on  January  25 
and  February  23  of  this  year,  forwarded  to 
myself  and  to  Francis  J.  Schafer.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association. 

We  are  delighted  that  In  Judge  Kreider 
we  will  have  a  most  eloquent  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  trust  that  you  will  heed 
his  words,  spoken  out  of  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence, both  as  a  practitioner  of  the  law  and 
;is  a  tested  and  humane  jurist. 
Respectfully  yours. 

William  S    Livengood.  Jr.. 
.    -  Chief  Counsel. 

Commission  Government. 
Mempliis.  Tenn..  MuicH  13.  1967. 
Hon.  John  McClellan. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Having  been  In 
law  enforcement  for  over  25  ye<ars.  iuid  vitally 
Interested  in  the  crime  picture,  and  trend, 
may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  you  to 
keep  up  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  to  assist 
law  enforcement. 

We  virgently  need  support,  and  new  laws 
of  search  and  seizure,  and  something  definite 
on  defining  rules  on  confessions,  and  the 
admissibility  of  confessions.  This  is  also  true 
on  interrogations. 

I  admire  you,  and  vflur  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection, and  if  I  can  assist  you.  or  your  ef- 
forts, please  call  on  me. 
Your  truly. 

Claude  A.  Armour. 
Comnissioner  of  Fire  and  Police. 

California  Police  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion. Inc.. 

Monterey  Park.  Calif..  March  3.  1987. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimnial 
Laiin  and  Procedtires.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
S\ibcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures, I  esurnestly  request  that  you  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  legislation  or  even 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  recent  Supreme  Co\u-t 
Decisions  in  the  field  of  criminal  laws. 

The  Miranda  Decision  has  created  many 
technical  problems  within  the  ranks  of  law 
enforcement.  Arrests  are  being  made  by  po- 
licemen but  complaints  are  not  issued  by 
District  Attorneys  because  of  some  purely 
technical  errors. 

In  the  field  of  search  and  seizure,  nar- 
cotics cases  in  jurisdictions  as  small  as  ours 
are  being  lost  for  the  same  reason. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  imiigine  how  this 
country  grew  as  great  as  it  has  over  the  last 
190  years  while,  at  the  same  time,  depriving 
the  people  of  the  rights  enumerated  in  such 
landmark  cases  as  Mapp,  Escobedo.  Miranda, 
and  others. 

Im  sure  that  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Red- 
din  of  Lo6  Angeles  would  make  an  excellent 
witness  for  your  Committee  and  could  docu- 
ment factual  illustrations. 

Many  good  wishes  to  you  on  this  hearing. 
You  have  been  fighting  this  battle  for  many 
years.   Law  Enforcement  is  behind  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

Allen  Sill, 

President. 


Maryland  Chiefs  op 

Police  Association, 

Baltimore.  Md., 

March  10.1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcominittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:   The  Maryland 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association  would  like  to  go 
on    record    supporting    S    674    Intended    to 
amend  Title   18.   U.S.  Code,  with  respect   to 
admissibility  evidence  of  confessions.  We  feel 
very  strongly  in   support  of  any  legislation 
lessening   the   restrictions   placed   upon   law 
enforcement  officers  in  their  efforts  to  per- 
form  their  duties  within  the  framework  of 
our  Constitution. 

Please  accept  the  commendation  of  this 
organization  for  the  work  performed  by  your- 
self and  your  subcommittee  in  respect  to 
assisting  the  law  enforcement  officer  to  cor- 
rectly and  honorably  perform  his  job. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  P.  Reynolds. 

President. 

t  Department  of  Police. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.,  March  7, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Cri7ninal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  It  is  the  writer's 
feeling  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as 
presently  staffed,  is  embarked  on  u  course 
ultimately  destined  to  exclude  confessions 
from  evidence  in  criminal  trials. 

My  experience  has  been  a  confession  can  be 
as  reliable  and  competent  as  any  parol  evi- 
dence provided  trial  courts  remain  alert  to 
assure  an  offered  confession  was  voluntarily 
given.  The  experience  in  Buffalo  has  been 
most  persons  will  not  make  any  statement  in 
the  course  of  investigation  of  a  crime  when 
advised  they  are  entitled  to  the  presence  of 
an  attorney,  and,  if  tmable  to  afford  an  at- 
torney, one  will  be  supplied  them. 

I  have  reservations  about  amending  our 
Federal  Constitution,  but  it  does  seem  pos- 
sible Congress  can  enact  legislation  ( without 
Constitutional  Amendment)  to  give  law  en- 
forcement officers,  as  part  of  their  investiga- 
tory duties,  some  time  to  Interview  and  in- 
terrogate a  suspect  and  to  provide  for  court 
admissibility  of  a  confession  obtained  with- 
out force  or  duress. 

I  have  enclosed  herewith  some  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision 
on  prosecutions  in  our  local  criminal  courts. 
Our  Chief  of  Detectives.  Mr.  Ralph  V. 
Degenhart.  could  provide  yotir  Corrmiittee 
relevant  data.  However,  my  opinion  is  Mr. 
Fred  Inbaxi.  Professor.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  is  most  able  to  present  your 
Committee  the  views  herein  expressed. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  given  me 
to  communicate  with  you. 
.Sincerely. 

Frank  N.  Felicetta, 
Commissioner  of  Police. 


N.    Felicetta. 


March  6,   1967. 
Commissioner 


of 


To ;    Prank 
Police. 
From:    Leo    J.    Donovan.    Lieutenant    Com- 
manding Homicide  Bureau. 

Sir:  The  following  is  submitted  pursuant 
to  your  direction  to  forward  examples  of  the 
effect  of  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  affecting  the  obtaining  an  admis- 
sion in  evidence  of  statements  and  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases: 

1.  In  this  case,  a  crime  that  happened  in 
the  midsummer  of  1965,  a  man  was  brutally 
beaten  and  robbed  on  Jefferson  Avenue  in  the 
City  of  Buffalo.  He  died  as  a  result  of  the 
beating  and  stabbings  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  two  assailants.  The  assailants  took 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  from  him 
and  made  their  escape.  They  did  everything 


they  could  to  protect  themselves  from  detec- 
tion by  wiping  walls  of  their  fingerprints, 
wiping  their  hands  free  of  blood,  taking  a 
back  route  to  leave  the  scene  without  being 
observed,  changing  their  clothes,  trying  to 
destroy  blood-soaked  clothes,  going  down- 
town and  purchasing  new  clothing,  and  later 
in  the  dav.  making  arrangements  to  leave  the 
citv.  They  hired  a  third  Individual  to  drive 
them  to  New  York.  Information  was  gainod 
by  the  Police  Department  as  to  the  method 
they  were  going  to  use  to  leave  the  city,  ilio 
make  of  the  car.  the  name  of  the  owner  cf 
the  car.  the  license  number  of  the  car.  and 
the  intended  route  they  were  taking.  This 
information  was  put  over  the  Buffalo  Police 
radio  station,  also  over  the  State  teletype, 
and  a  telephone  call  was  made  to  the  State 
Police  on  the  Thruway.  These  individuals,  en- 
route  to  New  York  City,  were  apprehended  by 
the  State  Police  near  Syracuse.  They  were 
taken  Into  custody,  searched,  a  large  amount 
of  money  was  found  underneath  the  seat  of 
the  car  and  personal  property  and  money 
were  taken  from  their  possession. 

The  Buffalo  Police  Department  dispatched 
two  police  officers  to  Liverpool.  New  York,  to 
return  the  three  to  Buffalo.  The  two  officers 
who  were  sent  down  there  were  not  connected 
with  the  Homicide  Squad,  nor  with  the  Rob- 
bery Squad.  They  were  sent  down  there  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  transporting  the  suspects 
back  to  Buffalo.  When  they  reached  the  State 
Police    substation    in    Liverpool.    New    York, 
they  were  told  by  the  State  Police  that  the 
individuals  had  been  searched,  the  car  had 
been  searched,  and  the  property  taken  from 
the  individuals  and  the  car  were  turned  over 
to  the  Buffalo  Policemen  to  return  with  the 
suspects  to  Buffalo.  On  the  way  back  to  Buf- 
falo, one  of  the  suspects  decided  he  wanted 
to   say   something   and   tell   his  part  of   the 
crime,  to  "get  it  off  his  chest."  so  to  speak. 
He  said  he  had  to  tell  somebody.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  escort  back  to  Buffalo  told 
him  they  were  not  assigned  to  the  case,  that 
they  were  not  representatives  of  the  Homicide 
Squad  or  the  Robbery  Squad,  and  that  when 
they  got  back  to  Bulfalo.  the  suspects  could 
tell  their  story  to  the  Homicide  Squad  if  they 
so  desired.  The  one  suspect  said.  "Well,  I've 
got  to  tell  somebody."  He  then  blurted  forth 
certain  admissions  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  involved  in  the  crime.  The  suspects  were 
repeatedly  told  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
detail  returning  them  that  they  (the  officers) 
weren't  assigned  to  the  case.  Nevertheless,  the 
suspects  did  make  admissions  which  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  spontaneovis. 

On  their  arrival  here  in  Buffalo,  I  was  told 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  return  detail 
that  the  suspects  wished   to  make  a   state- 
ment to  me  and  tell  me  what  had  happened. 
Before  any  questions  were  asked  of  them,  the 
suspects  were  apprised  of  their  rights  by  my 
telling    them    they    were    entitled    to    have 
counsel,  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  lawyer 
now.  at  this  time,  before  any  questions  were 
askedrThey  were  also  told  they  had  a  right  to 
remain    silent,    that    they    didn't    have    to 
answer  any  questions,  and  that  if  they  de- 
sired a  lawyer,  the  Court  would  appoint  one 
for  them.  They  were  not  told  that  if  they 
could  not  afford  a  lawyer,  one  would  be  ap- 
pointed for  them  or  provided  for  them.  They 
were  also  told  that  anything  they  said  would 
be  taken  down  and  used   against   them  in 
Court.  They  seemed  more  than  willing,  espe- 
ciallv   the  one   defendant,   to  get   it   off   his 
chest.  He  told  me  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  man  dying  we  would  never  have  gotten 
anything  out  of  him,  but.  he  said,  "The  man 
is  dead-  I  feel  as  though  I'm  half  responsible 
for  it.  and  I  want  to  tell  my  side  of  it."  He 
said.  "I  want  to  get  it  off  my  chest."  He  was 
asked  if  he  wanted  a  lawyer,   and  he  said. 
"What  for?  I'll  get  a  lawyer  when  I  go  to 
Court.  A  lawyer  can't  help  me  now."  In  other 
words,  apparently  he   wanted   to  confess.  A 
statement  was  taken  from  him.  The  suspects 
were  arraigned  in  Court,  a  preliminary  hear- 
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ing  was  held  in  City  Court,  a  Grand  Jury  In- 
dictment followed,  and,  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  suspects  statements  were  read  and 
two  witnesses  were  presented,  the  wife  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  friend  of  the  deceased  who 
was  an  eye  witness  to  the  suspects'  escape 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

The  suspects  were  each  indicted  on  five 
counts  of  Murder  In  the  First  Degree.  Trial 
was  set  for  early  last  April,  but  was  ad- 
journed because  one  of  the  lawyers  appointed 
by  the  Court  withdrew  and  another  lawyer 
was  appointed  and  was  given  time  by  the 
Court  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  case. 
Before  the  case  was  ready  to  go  to  trial,  June 
13th  arrived  and  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  their  rulings  in  the  Miranda  case.  The 
Miranda  rule  affected  this  particular  case  in 
the  following  manner:  The  attorneys  nat- 
urally seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  ask  lor 
a  suppression  hearing  to  suppress  not  only 
the  statements  taken  from  the  defendants, 
but  also  the  admissions  made  by  them  to  the 
Police  Officers  on  the  return  trip  to  Buffalo. 
Tills  case  had  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  an  indictment  sought  without  the 
use  of  the  statements. 

A  date  was  set  for  a  suppression  hearing,  to 
be  followed  by  a  Huntley  hearing.  In  the  sup- 
pression hearing,  the  officers  testified,  lx)th 
State  Police  and  Buffalo  Police  officers,  as  to 
exactly  what  happened.  The  Buffalo  officers 
testified  they  were  tinwilling  listeners  or  wit- 
nesses to  the  admissions  made  by  these  de- 
fendants on  their  way  back  to  Buffalo,  but 
they  had  to  listen  because  they  were  in  the 
same  car  with  the  defendants  and  the  de- 
fendants insisted  upon  telling  someone  of 
their  crime,  they  were  full  cf  remorse,  they 
wanted  to  get  it  off  their  chests,  and,  up)on 
their  return  to  Buffalo,  I  was  Informed  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  return  detail  that 
these  defendants  wished  to  talk  to  me  and 
tell  me  everything  that  happened;  that  be- 
fore a  single  question  was  put  to  these  de- 
fendants, they  were  fully  advised  by  me  as  to 
the  admonitions  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  up  to  this  date  (August  1965). 
They  were  told  they  had  a  right  to  have  .an 
attorney;  they  had  a  right  to  have  him  then, 
at  the  time  of  the  questioning;  they  had  a 
right  to  remain  silent;  they  didn't  have  to 
answer  any  questions;  they  didn't  have  to  say 
anything.  They  were  also  told  that  anything 
they  did  say  would  be  taken  down  in  WTiting 
and  could  be  used  against  them  In  a  Court  of 
Law. 

In  the  statement  of  one  defendant,  Brown, 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  advice  given  him 
as  to  his  rights.  In  the  statement  of  the 
second  defendant.  Selwyn  Lemon,  he  was  told 
that  if  he  wanted  an  attorney,  one  would 
be  obtained  for  him.  It  came  very  close  to 
fulfilling  the  admonition  set  forth  under  the 
Miranda  rule. 

The  supresslon  hearing  before  Judge  Mar- 
shall was  quite  lengthy,  and  Judge  Marshall 
ruled  that  the  admissions  made  to  the  police 
officers  on  their  trip  back  would  be  inadmissi- 
ble. He  called  a  conference  with  the  District 
Attorney  and  myself,  with  regard  to  the 
statement  of  Lemon,  and  iiis  advice  to  us 
v%-as  that  it's  very  possible  this  statement 
could  be  admitted  into  evidence  at  the  trial, 
lie  also  said  that  if  the  defendants  were  con- 
^icted,  there  was  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  the 
decision  being  reversed  on  appeal. 

A  conference  was  licld  with  the  District 
.'.ttorney,  the  Judge  and  myself,  and  the 
District  Attorney  said  that  if  the  statements 
•.ere  suppressed,  it  would  weaken  our  case 
considerably. 

At  a  conference  between  the  defendants. 
their  attorneys,  the  District  Attorney,  the 
Judge  and  myself,  it  was  decided  that  the 
t'7fendants  would  be  permitted  to  plead  to 
•.'-.e  lesser  charge  of  Manslaug'nter  in  the 
First  Degree.  The  facts  warranted  a  prosecu- 
tion for  murder,  but  without  the  statements 
voluntarily  made  to  the  police  officers  It  was 
doubtful  the  murder  charge  could  be  sub- 


stantiated beyond  a   reasonable  doubt.   Had 
we  been  able  to  go  to  trial  with  the  state- 
ments m  effect,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  defendants  would  have  been  con- 
victed of  Murder  in  the  First  Degree   Their 
confessions  were  complete.  They  told  every- 
thing about  the  crime,  step  by  step.  Includ- 
ing the  killing  of  the  victim  of  their  crime. 
2.    In    this    case,    a    fifteen-year-old    boy 
stabbed  to  death  a  twelve-yenr-old  boy  dur- 
ing an  argument  one  evening  out  on  Chc-ter 
Street.  I  first  came  In  contact  with  this  boy 
over  at  No.  C  Police  Station.  He  was  accom- 
panied  by   hlK  mother.   I   Introduced  myself 
to  the  boy  and  his  mother,  and   told  them 
I  was  there  to  talk  to  them  about  the  events 
that  had  hanpcncd  or.rllcr  in  the  evening.  I 
said  to  them,  "Before  I  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions, or  before  you  give  me  any  answers.  I 
want   to   Inform   you   that  you  are  entitled 
to  an  attorney;  you  can  have  a  lawyer  pres- 
ent  at  this  questioning;    you  don't   have  to 
answer  any  questions,  and  by  tliat  I  mean 
you  have  a  right  to  remain  silent.  Also,  any- 
thing vou  say  will  be  taken  down  In  writing 
and   iiiay  be  used   against  you   in  a   Court 
of   Law.   I   further  want  you   to  understand 
that  if  vou  cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  one  will 
be  provided  for  you."  With  this,  the  mother 
of  the  boy  spoke  up  and  said.  "I  think  that 
we   should    have   a   lawyer.   We    can't   afford 
one.  but  If  vou  say  that  you  will  give  us 
one,  I  think  we  should  have  one,"  Thereupon, 
no   questions    were   asked    of   her    sin    with 
regard  to  his  apparent  participation  in  the 
killing 

This  case  went  to  Family  Court.  Tlie  boy 
was  adjudged  a  Juvenile  Delinquent,  based 
on  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  petition 
that  if  he  were  an  adult,  he  would  have 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter  In  the  First 
Degree. 

I  know  that  In  my  conversation  with  this 
boy  and  his  mother,  a  voluntary  statement 
would  have  been  given  had  I  been  able  to 
ask  him  questions.  He  wanted  to  tell  the 
police  what  happened.  If  a  statement  had 
been  taken  from  him,  based  on  knowledge 
that  I  had  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  prob- 
ably would  have  been  exculpatory,  and  the 
boy  not  adjudged  a  delinquent. 

3.  In  this  case,  still  in  litigation,  a  man 
was  stabbed  during  an  argtuncnt  on  the  East 
Side.  He  was  pronounced  dead  upon  arrival 
at  Emergency  Hospital.  A  suspect  was  taken 
into  custody  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  crime,  approxi- 
mately ten  minutes  after  the  crime  had  oc- 
curred. I  had  instruct'?d  the  officers  who  ap- 
prehended the  suspect  not  to  ask  him  any 
questions  in  any  way.  He  was  returned  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  there  was  Identi- 
fied by  witnesEes  who  had  been  present  at 
the  time  the  stabbing  look  place.  The  sus- 
pect was  taken  to  Police  Headquarters,  where 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  r.sk  him  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  his  activities  that  day. 
I  informed  him  he  did  not  have  to  answer 
any  questions,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
lawyer  before  he  answered  any  questions, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
anything  he  said  would  be  taken  down  and 
could  be  used  against  him  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
At  that  time,  he  interrupted  and  said.  "I 
can't  afford  a  lawyer.  I  don't  know  any  law- 
yers." I  told  him  that  if  he  could  not  afford 
a  lawyer,  one  would  be  provided  for  him.  He. 
in  turn,  said  to  me,  "I  think  I'd  better  talk 
to  a  lawyer  before  I  say  anything."  Tliere 
was  no  further  questions  asked  of  this  man, 
and  a  lawyer  was  provided  for  h.im. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Henry  Scott,  .".ge  25.  de- 
fendant, charged  with  Murder  in  the  First 
Degree.  Scott  was  arresLod  by  the  Homicide 
Bureau  on  January  31.  1966.  for  the  slaying 
of  Walter  Alexander,  a-^c  37.  Scott  was  in- 
dicted by  a  Grand  Jury  of  Erie  County  on 
April  Gth.  196G.  The  indictment  was  based  on 
a  statement  given  by  Scott  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  confessing  to  the  acts  constituting 
the  crime  of  Murder  in  the  First  Degree  and 


the  Indictment  was  set  down  on  the  trl.al 
calendar. 

On  June  13th,  1966.  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down,  on  Writ  of 
Certiorari,  a  decision  In  the  case  of  Ernesto 
A.  Miranda,  Petitioner,  State  of  Arizona,  that 
affected    the    standing    of    several    lawsuits, 
pending,  by   the   Homicide   Bureau   and   the 
District  Attorney's  Office,  for  trial.  The  de- 
fendant Scott  W.1S  fully  apprised  of  his  rights 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  before  the  taking 
of  any  statement,  oral  or  written.  This  con- 
formed with  the  rules  set  down  under  Esco- 
bedo. but  failed  to  set  forth   the  Indijicncy 
rule.  In  November  19C6.  Attorney  Walcntyno- 
wlcz,  for  the  Defendant  Scott,  was  granted 
a  suppression  hearing  before  Judge  Gaughii. 
to   take   place   in   the   month    of   December 
If.CO — but.    an    order    had    been    signed    by 
Judge  Gaughn  for  an  examination   by  Doc- 
tors Jennie  D.  Klein  and  Murray  A.  Yost  of 
Mevtr    Hospital    Staff,    pursuant    to   Section 
G58  of  the  Code   of  Criminal   Procedure.   It 
was   the   opinion    of   examiners   that   Henry 
Scott    does    not    understand    the    charges 
againit  lilm  and  would  not  be  able  to  ptir- 
ticipate  in  lils  defense.  Had  it  not  been  tlius. 
the  defendant,  Henry  Scott,  would  have  been 
freed,  because  his  statement  would  have  been 
suppressed     as     evidence     at     trial,     under 
Miranda,   and   there   was   not   enough   other 
evidence  to  convict. 

5.  The  case  of  Alberta  Gollvltzer.  age  25, 
arrested  February  3rd  19G6.  charged  with 
Manslaughter  in  the  First  Degree.  In  the 
death  of  her  son,  Brian.  2  months  old.  A 
btatcmciit  wfis  t.aken  from  her  at  the  time 
of  her  arrest,  that  conformed  with  Kscobcdo 
(U.S.).  Ciunner  (N.Y.).  Donovan  (N.Y.),  etc. 
She  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  on 
2  8  60,  as  charged  and  indictment  was  set 
down  on  the  trl:il  calendar.  On  November 
27,  1966.  a  suppression  hearing  was  ordered 
and  on  appearance  before  Judge  King  of  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  County  of  Erie,  a  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  by  him.  .suppressing 
the  statement  of  the  defendant  and  because 
the  indictment  was  unsupported  by  inde- 
pendent evidence  against  the  defendant,  the 
indictment  v.'as  dlsml.ssed  because  the  state- 
ment revealed  that  the  defendant  Gollvltzer 
was  not  .idvlsed  that  if  she  could  not  afford 
a  lawyer  that  one  would  be  jirovided  lor  her. 
and  that,  if  she  so  desired  a  lawyer,  no  fur- 
ther questions  would  be  asked  of  her.  The 
statement  taken  from  her,  at  the  lime  of  lier 
arrest,  was  good;  It  was  only  because  of  the 
::dmonitions  set  down  under  Miranda  that  it 
became  fatal. 

G.  The  cuse  of  Lowell  Claxton.  arrested 
Novcu^bcr  11.  1965,  age  40,  charged  'with  483- 
B  of  the  Penal  Law  (Carnal  abuse  of  child 
over  10  and  under  16  years  of  age) :  Case 
tried  In  City  Court  of  Buffalo  on  January  Gth, 
19GG,  before  Judge  Zinimer  and  defendant 
was  convicted.  At  the  lime  of  his  arrest.  C'l.ix- 
ton  vas  advised  of  his  riphts  under  the  tlien 
existing  Escobedo  rulings  and  he  made  oral 
admissions  to  the  investigators  of  the  Homi- 
cide Bureau.  He  refused  to  make  a  written 
.statement.  Claxlon's  conviction  belore  Judge 
Zimmer  of  City  Court  of  Eulfalo  was  :.p- 
pealcd  by  Attorney  Peter  Punno  be!^.re  Judue 
Marshall  of  the  County  Court  of  Erie,  and 
due  to  trrors  made  by  the  trial  Judge  of  C.iy 
Court,  the  conviction,  was  set  itsidc  and  -i 
new  trial  v.'as  ordered  and  the  cuse  tent  back 
to  City  Court.  Attorney  Purlno  applied  for. 
and  v.TiS  gr.'Miicd.  a  hearing  to  suppress  any 
statements  or  admissions  made  by  Claxton 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  On  February  28. 
19G7.  in  City  Court  of  Buffalo.  Judge  Beliomo 
presided  over  the  hearing  to  suppress.  Attor- 
ney Parino  invoked  the  Miranda  rule,  after 
questioning  the  arresting  officers  and  bring- 
ing out  before  the  Court  the  lact  that  iiis 
client  had  not  been  idvised  that,  if  fie  could 
not  afford  a  lawyer,  one  would  be  provided 
for  him.  free  of  "harge.  Judge  Beliomo  sup- 
)rci.«"U  ai^y  admis4.:ons  or  statements  of 
Claxton.  made  to  officers  at  the  time  of  his 
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arrest,  and  on  motion  by  Attorney  Parino  the 
charge  against  the  defendant  was  dlsmlaeed. 
In  my  opinion,  the  recent  admonitions  set 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Miranda 
ver.  Arizona  ruling,  and  the  Escobedo  case, 
have  definitely  adversely  affected  the  work- 
ings of  the  police  In  the  apprehension  and 
questioning  of  suspects. 

Respectfully.  i 

Leo  J.  Donovan.     ' 
Chief.  Homicide  Bureau. 
Buffalo  Police  Department. 

The  University  op  Oklahoma, 
Norman.  Okla..  February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Cliairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Latcs  and  Procedures.  Wanhington.  DC. 
Dear  Sirs:    As  a   member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  was 
more  than  interested  in  your  remarks  to  the 
Senate  regarding  recent  Supreme  Court  De- 
cisions, find  your  Senate  Bill  674. 

Law  Enforcement  officers  are  not  only  con- 
fused by  some  of  the  language  of  the  Mi- 
randa Decision,  but  are  further  hampered  by 
its  application  in  our  lower  courts.  As  an 
example,  ^  police  officer  recently  contacted 
n.e  regoxdrng  a  police  matter  wherein  two 
officers  were  interrogating  a  suspect.  One  of 
the  officers  carefully  advised  the  suspect  of 
his  rights  in  the  presence  of  the  second  offi- 
cer. The  accused  was  willing  to  talk.  The  sec- 
ond officer  directed  a  question  to  the  ac- 
cused without  personally  (a  second  time  I 
advising  the  accused  of  his  rights.  The  Judge 
in  his  wisdom,  dismissed  the  case.  I  am  sure 
that  more  specific  examples  could,  If  space 
permitted,  be  supplied. 

Pertinent  and  valuable  testimony  during 
•he  hearing  could  be  provided  by  Mr.  Lewis  B. 
.Ambler,  District  Attorney,  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa. 

Sincerely, 

K.    O.    RATBtTRN, 

Director.  Southwest  Center  for 

Law  Enforcement  Education. 

City  or  Eugene, 
^        Police  Department, 
Eugene.  Oreg..  March  3.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

C'lairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laics  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC. 
De.^r  Senator  McClellan  :  We  would  like 
to  take  this  means  to  express  our  support  of 
the  legislation  you  have  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of  con- 
fessions. 

We  feel  that  the  Judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment has.  in  many  ways,  taken  over  a 
legislative  function  when  it  sets  forth  specific 
rules  for  arrest  procedure.  It  will.  then,  re- 
quire legislation  in  order  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion and  to  place  this  authority  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  legislative  branch.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  has  been  no  abuse,  and  we 
understand  that  when  a  confession  has  been 
received  as  the  result  of  coercion  that  the 
courts  should  invalidate  the  evidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  when  the  state- 
ment has  been  given  freely  and  voluntarily, 
and  when  the  evidence  of  guilt  is  unmis- 
takable, the  criminal  should  not  be  released 
due  to  a  minor  technicality. 

We    wish    you    every   success    in    your   en- 
deavors in  this  regard»and  we  stand  ready  to 
assist  in  any  way  possible. 
Very  trvily  yours, 

H.  A.  Ellsworth, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Newark.  N.J.,  March  9.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Cnairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Your  proposed 
"Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967" 
has  been  well  received  by  informed  and  con- 
cerned persons,  both  inside  and  out.side  of 
law  enforcement.  It  must  be  agreed,  as  stated 


In  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  "Crime  Is  essen- 
tially a  local  problem,  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments."  Many 
police  agencies  have  achieved  remarkable  re- 
sults in  some  of  the  areas  of  concern  In  your 
bill.  Their  efforts  have  pointed  the  way  and 
indicate  that  with  proper  support,  progress 
can  be  made.  It  is  indeed  heartening  to  know 
that  legislation  committing  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  is  pro- 
posed. 

Your  bill  is  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
Newark  Police  Department  nt  this  time.  New- 
ark has  consented  to  host  the  1967  Northeast 
Grad  Seminar  of  the  Traffic  Institute.  The 
area  Involved  encompasses  eleven  (11)  states 
from  Maryland  north.  As  you  probably  know, 
the  Traffic  Institute  Is  one  of  the  leading  po- 
lice  administration  schools   in   the  country. 

Seminar  sessions  will  be  held  on  May  10th, 
llth  and  I2th  at  the  Military  Park  Hotel. 
Park  Place.  Newark.  On  the  afternoon  of  May 
llth  we  hope  to  schedule  a  panel  discussion 
on  -The  Impact  of  the  Presidents  Crime 
Commission  Report."  Our  hope  is  to  obtain 
a  highly  qualified  panel  and  panel  chairman 
to  discuss  the  import  of  this  document. 

We  are  attempting  to  enlist  Fred  Inbau 
of  Northwestern  University  Law  School  as  a 
panel  member.  William  H.  Franey  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  is 
expected  to  represent  that  organization.  The 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  expected  to  partici- 
pate. We  expect  that  an  outstanding  law  pro- 
fessor from  a  university  in  this  area  will 
participate. 

This  occasion  presents  a  fine  opportunity 
to  obtain  regional  support  for  a  measure 
which  Is  urgently  needed.  We  cordially  in- 
vite your  personal  participation.  If  your  busy 
schedule  precludes  your  attendance,  we  re- 
quest that  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  or 
a  qualified  employee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  attend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oliver   Kelly, 

Chief  of  Police. 
By  John   L.   Redden, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Newark,  N.J.,  March  6.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  Memorandum  from  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm, 
Executive  Director  of  the  lACP  regarding  the 
proposed  hearings  of  your  Subcommittee 
scheduled  for  March  7th,  8th.  and  9th.  1967. 
After  a  careful  review  of  Senate  Bill  675,  I 
am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  I  support  its 
enactment  by  Congress.  This  Bill  if  enacted 
as  presently  drafted,  should  make  the  Mc- 
Nabb-Mallory  Rule  more  flexible. 

There  are  certainly  many  learned  men  out- 
side the  law  enforcement  profession  who 
subscribe  to  your  recent  comments  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  that: 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court — five  members — 
a  one  man  majority — are  committed  to  the 
illogical  pursuit  of  tenuous  technicalities 
which  it  recklessly  invokes  to  nullify  the  con- 
victions of  and  to  set  free  confirmed  criminal 
to  prey  again  on  a  victimized  society." 

Among  them.  Professor  Fred  E.  Inbau, 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Law  re- 
cently said: 

"The  Court's  one  man  majority  was  going 
to  continue  to  Play  God'  and  'Play  God'  it 
did  in  its  June  1966  decision  in  Miranda  I's 
^risona  (384  U.S.  436) ." 

How  unfortunate  that  the  architects  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission  In  its  report 
"The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society" 
did  not  see  fit  to  explore  areas  which  were 
not  considered  explicitly  in  the  report  itself. 
These  relate  to  the  difficult  and  perplexing 
problems  arising  from  certain  of  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  upon  our  system  of 
criminal  justice.  This  in  the  face  of  the  fact 


that  In  some  of  the  recent  notorious  deci- 
sions, the  subjects  were  released  to  be  again 
arrested  for  the  commission  of  a  second 
crime.  As  Chief  Tliomas  Cahlll  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  member  of  the  Commission,  said  on 
a  recent  television  program: 

"I  think  that  in  some  cases  we  have  for- 
gotten the  victim  of  crime  and  the  victim  is 
also  a  member  of  society." 

Most  recently  in  New  York,  State  Supreme 
Court  Ju.stlce  Michael  Kern,  in  freeing  one, 
Jose  Suarez,  a  confessed  miirderer  of  six 
people,  his  wife  and  his  five  small  children, 
said:  'even  an  animal  such  as  this  one — and 
I  think  it  would  be  insulting  the  animal 
kingdom — must  be  clothed  with  all  the.se 
safeguards.  Tills  is  a  very  sad  thing.  It  is 
repulsive;  it  makes  any  human  being's  blood 
run  cold  and  his  stomach  turn  to  let  a  thing 
like  this  out  on  the  streets." 

According  to  the  World  Journal  Tribune  of 
February  21st.  1967.  Brooklyn  District  Attor- 
new  Aaron  Koota  said  that  ten  (10)  crim- 
inals have  been  freed  as  a  result  of  the 
Miranda  decision.  He  also  said  that  130  out 
of  316  suspects  questioned  refused  to  make 
any  statements  as  a  result  of  the  Miranda 
ruling  and  were  released. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  at  this  time 
to  provide  you  with  specific  examples  of 
cases  affected  by  these  recent  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  this  jurisdiction, 

I  would  suggest  that  following  officials 
from  this  area  as  most  qualified  to  provide 
valuable  testimony  during  your  hearings: 

1.  New  Jersey  Attorney  General  Arthur  J. 
Sills.   State  House,    Trenton.   New   Jersey; 

2.  Essex  County  Prosecutor  Brendan  T. 
Byrne.  Essex  County  Court  House,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Please  be  assured  that  you  have  my  con- 
tinued support  in  your  efforts  to  combat 
crime  and  Improve  law  enforcement  in  this 
Country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oliver  Kelly. 
Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police, 
Topeka.  Kans..  March  21, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  In  reading  over 
the  President's  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society  I  find  some  recommendations  that 
are  rather  disturbing. 

Number  one  is  the  disarming  of  the  Police 
officers  in  traffic  control,  also  the  initiation 
of  community  service  officers  who  cannot 
qualify  for  strict  Police  qualifications,  the 
use  of  federal  ftinds,  the  suggestion  of  a  na- 
tional pension  system,  the  deletion  of  civil 
service  work,  employment  of  non-police  per- 
sonnel without  Police  training,  the  encour- 
agement of  lateral  movement  of  Police  per- 
sonnel, a  nationwide  retirement  system  be- 
ing devised  that  permits  the  transferring  of 
retirement  credits. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  has 
notified  the  House  Rules  Committee  that  the 
Federal  Government  feels  it  has  complete 
power  to  order  the  reassignment  of  teachers, 
professors,  or  members  of  the  staff  of  any 
educational  institutions  receiving  Federal 
assistance  if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  "racial  allocation  of  faculty"  denies  lo 
students  "equally  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity." 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  if  you  would 
investigate  this  matter,  for  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  once  law  enforcement  begins  to  accept 
Federal  subsidies,  then  the  local  government 
and  the  people  have  lost  control.  The  same 
people  who  were  involved  in  the  writing  and 
recommendations  of  this  crime  report  were 
also  strong  for  the  Civilian  Review  Boards. 
The  Police  won  this  battle,  let  us  not  lose 
It  by  seeking  these  funds.  If  necessary,  a 
campaign  on  the  local  levels  should  be  made 
to  inform  the  citizens.  The  best  way  to  sup- 
port  your   Police    Department   is    to   do   it 


through  local  funds,  because  they  are  going 
to  pay  for  these  programs  by  paying  to  the 
Federal  Government  who  will,  in  turn,  dis- 
burse the  funds  back  to  local  governments, 
except  this  time  you  play  ball  an  their  ball 
park  and  their  type  of  ball  game. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  re- 
garding my  comments  and  particularly  if 
vou  are  able  to  evaluate  the  statement  by 
Ramsey  Clark  pertaining  to  the  educational 

lield. 

This   Department   Is  ordering   twenty-five 
copies  of  the  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  law  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Dana  L  Hummir. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Department  of  Poiice, 
Topeka.  Kans..  March  J.  19fi7. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senat-  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Sen.ator  McClellan:  Tills  Depart- 
ment Is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Quinn 
Tamm,  Executive  Director,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc..  request- 
ing Information  be  forwarded  to  your  office 
relative  to  the  views  of  Police  Chiefs  through- 
out the  country  on  the  cnnfoversial  Miranda 
case. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulings  have  had  an  overly  sharp, 
adverse  effect  in  our  efforts  to  clear  felony 
cases,  charge  subjects  implicated  in  such 
cases  and  to  convict  them  in  our  courts  after 
they  have  been  charged. 

We  have  noted  a  marked  ciecline  in  the  area 
of  interrogation  of  suspects  of  felony  cases. 
Many,  many  cases  are  lost  because  the  in- 
vestigating officers  are  unable  to  come  up 
with  the  very  necessary  reasonable  grounds 
required  to  arrest  the  suspect,  and  as  a  re- 
sult all  interrogation  of  the  suspect  must  be 
done  in  surroundings  that  are  adverse  and 
(.ften  impossible  for  the  investigating  officers. 
Interrogation  in  the  past,  handled  in  a  civil 
and  humane  manner,  was  responsible  for  the 
clearance  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
our  felony  cases.  At  the  present  time,  operat- 
ing strictly  under  the  new  rulings  interroga- 
tion has  been  responsible  lor  iirobably 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  clearances  and 
this  is  only  with  the  grace  of  the  courts  in 
accepting  our  statements.  We  find  more  and 
more  subjects  refusing  to  talk,  even  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  to  give  their  names  to  our 
investigators. 

As  a  result  of  this  needless  and  extreme 
granting  of  so-called  "rights"  to  the  individ- 
ual, which  in  our  case  is  mainly  the  criminal. 
our  investigators  are  forced  to  rely  on  physi- 
cal evidence,  witnesses,  and  circumstantial 
evidence  to  make  a  chargeable  case.  This  is 
often  impossible  as  such  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses are  more  often  than  not.  not  present. 
While  our  County  Attorney  has  been  very 
cood  in  the  issuance  of  complaints,  he  too  is 
bound  by  present  rulings  as  to  when  and 
where  complaints  can  be  issued. 

In  our  preliminary  court  we  find  we  are 
getting  repeated  dismissals  of  cases  upon 
prounds  that  would  indicate  decisions  far 
beyond  the  mandate  of  our  Supreme  Court 
and  its  new  rulings. 

Not  only  does  this  Department  feel  that 
this  is  true  as  all  four  of  our  District  Court 
judges  have  stated  that  such  rulings  are  not 
reasonable  and  are  not  included  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  meaning  or  text  of  the  new  rulings 
bv  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

We  find  that  in  all  of  our  courts  the  case  is 
now  tried  on  technicalities  of  the  violation  of 
the  subject's  rights  rather  than  the  evidence 
submitted  in  the  case. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  rulings  have 
curtailed  the  efforts  of  all  police  officers  in 
their  efforts  against  crime  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree. This  is  basically  because  of  fear  for 
themselves  for  false  arrest,  lack  of  a  clear 


set  of  rules  of  operation  by  any  court  or 
judge.  This  is  the  result  of  a  complex  new 
set  of  rules  by  our  Supreme  Court  that  even 
the  higher  judges  In  our  country  cannot  agree 
on  as  to  their  true  Intent  or  meaning. 

Tlie  only  suggestion  I  can  make  in  regard 
to  this  confused  .situation  is  that  the  public, 
our  Police  Departments,  courts,  etc.,  protest 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  until  this  body  takes 
action  to  limit  our  Supreme  Court  to  the 
reasonable  rulings  in  individual  cases  rather 
than  the  creating  of  new  laws  without  the 
authority  by  our  same  constitution  to  do  so. 

Law  enforcement  people  throughout  the 
country  will  be  watching  very  closely  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice. I,  personally,  feel  that  the  President's 
greatest  liability  in  his  quest  lor  re-election 
will  be  his  appointment  of  Justice  Fortas, 
which  has  swung  the  balance  of  i)Ower  to 
the  liberal  majorltv.  If  the  President  picks 
another  Liberal,  who  in  his  thinking  is  as 
far  afield  in  his  quest  for  Individual  rights, 
then  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  have  a 
free  society. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

Dana  L.  Hummer, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Torrance.  Calif., 

March  4.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laics  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC 
Sir  :  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  and  experiences  in  dealing  with 
the  various  Supreme  Court  decl.sions  and 
their  effects  of  the  apprehension,  prosecu- 
tion, and  conviction  of  criminals.  To  say  that 
these  decisions  have  not  greatly  affected  the 
efforts  of  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
battle  against  the  rising  crime  rate  would 
be  to  indulge  in  a  costly  form  of  vanity. 
These  decisions,  particularly  the  Miranda, 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  not 
only  among  law  enforcement  officers  but 
among  the  Judiciary,  each  Judge  in  many 
cases  having  his  own  interpretation  of  Its 
meaning  and  intent. 

We  have,  as  have  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  experienced  instances  where  self- 
confessed  per-'-ons  have  gone  free  due  to  an 
interpretation  as  to  when  suspicion  had 
focused  on  those  persons.  In  the  field  of 
narcotic  enforcement  this  has  been  partic- 
ularly evident  with  such  problems  iis  Search 
and  Seizure,  Probable  Cause,  and  Divulging 
the  Identitv  of  Informants. 

Tlie  following  are  cases  in  point  that  ex- 
emplify some  of  the  problems  we  are  experi- 
encing; 

Su.tpects:  Bazer,  Billy  Ray  (Case  number 
DR.  2215-671  Douglas,  Donald  Jack. 
Charge:  Grand  Theft  Auto. 
Date  of  arrest:  Feb.  67. 
Facts:  Officers,  while  on  routine  patrol,  re- 
ceived radio  dispatch  that  a  certain  vehicle 
located  at  a  service  station  was  possibly 
stolen  and  being  stripped.  Officers  responded 
to  the  call,  at  which  time  Billy  Ray  Bazer 
was  contacted.  At  this  point,  officers  made 
inquiries  into  the  allegations.  The  defend- 
ant at  this  time  told  officers  that  he  had 
removed  certain  parts  from  a  vehicle  which 
he  described  as  a  1949  Oldsmobile.  The  de- 
fendant then  made  statements  involving 
Donald  Jack  Douglas'  knowledge  of  the 
vehicle  in  question.  When  both  defendants 
were  confronted  with  each  others  stories, 
both  admitted  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  in 
question  ahd  of  having  parts  of  that  vehicle 
in  their  possession,  but  they  denied  that  that 
vehicle  was  stolen.  An  arrest  was  not  effected 
at  this  point  due  to  the  officers  not  having 
informat'on  that  the  vehicle  in  question  was 
in  fact  stolen.  The  officers  then  left  the  loca- 
tion and  returned  a  short  while  later,  at 
which  time  Billy  Ray  Bazer  stated  that  the 
veliicle  was  stolen  and  gave  the  location  of 
the  vehicle.  The  vehicle  was  then  located  a 
short  time  later,  and  the  victim  verified  its 
being  stolen.  Officers  then  effected  the  arrest 


i.f    both    defendants    and    advLsed-. them    of 
their  rights  ;is  prescribed  by  Miranda. 

Case  Di.spo.siMon;  (Preliminary  Trial  ) 
Case  dismissed.  Court  ruled  that  l>oth  de- 
fendants should  have  been  advised  of  their 
right.s  upon  the  original  conversation  with 
officers. 

Suspects:  Rivera,  Rudy  Riilph  (Case  num- 
ber D.U.  11696-661,  Chavez.  Jesus  Pcrol  (Case 
number  DR.  11921-66). 

Charge:  Illegal  use  of  Heroin  (11721  H&S>. 
Dates  of  arrest:  4  Aug.  66,  8  Aug.  06,  ic- 
spcclUely. 

Farts:  Both  defendants  were  arrested  for 
Traffic  Warrants.  Both  defendant  were  .ad- 
vised of  their  rights  as  per  Miranda  upi  n 
arre.-.t  lor  above  warrants  .Subse(iuent  to  the 
arrests,  physical  evidence  'if  the  illegal  u.=  e 
of  heroin  w.is  observed  by  Narcotic  Officers. 
The  additional  narcotic  violation  was  added 
to  both  defendants'  bookinas.  In  Ijolh  cases 
admissions  were  obtained  .sub.speiiient  to  iha 
defendanu?  being  advl.sed  of  their  right.s. 
establishing  their  usage  and  the  venue  if 
the  crime. 

Case  Dispo.fition:  Civsc  di.smls.sed  Court 
ruled  th.it  arresting  nfflcers  did  not  use 
jiropcr  terminology  during  that  portion  re- 
v-arding  the  defendants'  right  to  have  an  at- 
inrney  present  during  any  questioning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Court  the  officer  erred  when 
he  stated  that,  "You  have  the  right  to  the 
services  of  an  attorney  during  all  stages  of 
the  iiroceedinps  against  you."  Court  ruled 
that  the  officer  should  have  .said.  "You  have 
the  right  to  the  services  of  an  attorney  prior 
to  any  questioninL'." 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  your  efforts  to  clarify  many  of  these 
problems:  and  if  this  agency  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  us. 

Respectfullv, 

Walter  R.  Koenig. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Florida  Sheriffs  Bureau, 

Tallahassee,  March  6,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laivs  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  been  ad- 
vised   by    the    International    Association    of 
Chiefs  of  Police  of  the  forthcoming  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  hearings  regarding  recent 
U.S.  .Supreme  Court  decisions  v.-hich  are  ad- 
versely affecting  the  ability  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

I  appreciate  your  great  interest  in  law  en- 
forcement problems  and  applaud  your  cour- 
age in  standing  up  to  the  •illogical  pursuit 
of  tenuous  technicalities"  ir»posed  upon 
local  law  enforcement  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
While  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  recommendation  regarding 
changes  in  criminal  laws  and  procedures.  I^ 
urge  you  to  include  in  your  proposals  a  law 
permitting  the  controlled  use  of  wire  tap- 
ping by  legitimate  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  a  stiff  penalty  for  unauthorized  use  of 
wiretapping. 

As  research  is  completed,  I  will  submit  more 

detailed  recommendations  to  your  committee 

regarding  other  phases  of  law  enforcement 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our 

problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Ed  Yarborouch. 

Director. 

Crown  Point.  Ind.. 

.March  7,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  McClellan:  The  Lake 
Countv,  Indiana  Liiw  Enforcement  Council, 
composed  of  all  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  County 
Prosecutor,  and  tiic  Sheriff,  has  been  hea:  t- 
ened  by  your  recent  speech  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  felt  that  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  many  cases,  have  rendered  the 
j)olice  ineffective  In  dealing  wltli  problems 
confronting  them  daily. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  local  crimes 
such  as  aggravated  assaults,  vehicle  taking, 
purse  snatching,  strong  arm  robbery,  rapes 
and  biuglarles.  will  go  unsolved  unless  the 
su.spected  perpetrators  can  be  questioned 
cmreriung  these  matters. 

It  IS  further  believed  that  a  cruel  hoax  is 
being  played  upon  the  local  police  of  the  na- 
tion, by  permitting  m.iny  youths  to  engage 
and  continue  to  engage  in  criminal  activities 
until  'court  room"  evidence  can  be  gathered 
for  successful  prosecution. 

We   appeal    to   yovi.    Senator,    to   continue 

^your  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  bring  to  an 

end  the  chaotic  and  demoraliiilng  conditions. 

which  exist  in  every  police  station  of  the 

nation. 

Very  truly  yours. 
L.^KE  County   L.\w   Enfojicement 
Council,  Mili.i.\rd  T  M.\tt!iews. 

Secretary. 

Cap.mel  Police  Department. 

Carmel-by-tlu'-Sea,  Calif. 
HwU.  JOKN  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subc07nmittce  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure^.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  John  L  McClellan:  Referring  to  the 
recent  memorandum  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc..  concern- 
ing your  remarks  before  the  Senate  and  the 
scheduled  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

You  have  my  whole-hearted  support.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  positive  action  Is 
being  taken  at  the  Legislative  level  on  behalf 
of  Law  Enforcement. 

It  behooves  Law  Enforcement  to  improve 
and  refine  their  investigative  ability.  Law  en- 
forcement should  not  try  to  hide  behind  per- 
rmssive  legislation.  But.  if  the  present  dan- 
gerous trend  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  is 
not  stopped,  and  if  possible,  reversed.  Law 
Enforcement  will  be  dealt  a  crippling  blow 
from  which  it  may  never  recover. 

Again,  May  I  express  my  who^-hearted 
support. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clyde  P.  Klaumann. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Town  of  Tazewell. 
Taieicell.  Va..  February  23.  1967. 
Intern.ational    Association    of    Chiefs    of 

Police.  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  John  L  McClellan;  In  regr>.rds  to 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Miranda  cAse: 

I'm  very  much  impressed  with  your  deci- 
sion of  bringing  up  this  hearing  by  US. 
Senate  Stibcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedure.  March  7.  8  and  9.  regarding  US. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  local  law 
enforcement.  I  think  this  is  the  best  news 
I've  heard  since  this  decision  of  the  Miranda 
case  was  handed  down. 

This  decision  has  handcuffed  Police  Officers 
throughout  the  U  S  ,  in  fulfilling  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  citizens  in  protecting  their 
property,  rights  and  person  against  lawless- 
ness which  has  become  the  number  one  topic 
In  society  today. 

May  the  Lord  smile  on  you  as  I  am.  May 
you  have  the  best  of  luck  in  your  decision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  O.  Hacy. 
Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Long   Beack. 
Department  of  Police. 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  March  3,  1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
VS.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  21st  I  am  happy  to  enclose 


a  statement  in  support  of  bills  S.  674  and 
S.  675  which  you  sponsored.  By  nature  I  am 
not  a  verbose  individual,  but  on  subjects 
about  which  I  hajbor  strong  feelings  it  is 
difficult  to  contain  myself,  although  I  did 
try  to  keep  the  statement  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

It  was  most  pleasant  hearing  from  you,  Sir. 
Writing  to  you  has  been  my  lirst  experience 
of  this  nature,  and  while  I  am  not  a  resident 
of  your  state,  nor  a  member  of  your  political 
party,  I  have  long  been  one  of  your  admirers 
and  felt  impelled  to  contact  you.  This  has 
helped  convince  me  that  people  should  take  a 
more  direct  interest  in  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  halls  of  government  at  all 
levels,  other  than  faithfully  exercising  my 
franchise  ;it  the  polls. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  two 
clippings  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  one  by 
an  editorial  page  writer  and  the  other  a  news 
item  regarding  some  [sending  legislation  on 
a  state  level  at  Sacramento,  which  you  may 
find  interesting.  While  not  in  agreement  with 
all  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  editorial 
article,  I  "do  heartily  concur  with  those  of 
new  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Thom.oa  Reddin 
on  the  role  of  the  police,  and  those  pro- 
pounded by  Dean  Lohman  of  the  School  of 
Criminology,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. As  to  the  news  item  about  seeking  state 
funds  to  increase  police  pay — this  may  be 
construed  as  verj*  liberal  and  idealistic  by 
many,  but  in  my  opinion  is  a  far-reaching 
proposal  with  merit.  While  my  career  .ts  a 
law  enforcement  officer  may  be  over  before 
these  proposals  are  enacted  into  law.  the 
need  here  and  now.  Law  enforcement  is  striv- 
ing for  professional  status  and  how  better 
can  educated  and  dedicated  men  and  women 
be  recruited  into  our  ranks  by  upgrading  of 
salaries  and  raising  of  standards? 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
well-being.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Black. 
Captain,  Detective   Division. 

City  of  Long  Beach. 

Department  of  Police. 
Lo;i5r  Beach.  Calif.,  .March  3, 1967. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Speaking  as  a  long  time  law 
enforcement  officer.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  S.  674,  a  bill  with  respect 
to  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases;  and  of  S.  675,  a  bill 
which  would  outlaw  all  wiretapping  except 
in  cases  in-.olving  the  national  security  and 
in  investigations  of  organized  crime  by  law 
enforcement  officers,  tinder  proper  court  su- 
pervision. .-America  needs  legislation  such  as 
this,  and  more,  in  this  era  of  space  age  crime. 
to  remove  some  of  the  shackles  binding  law 
enforcement  in  the  proper  performance  of 
its  duties. 

Crime  is  a  national  disgrace  making  deeper 
inroads  each  year,  and  costing  many  billions 
of  dollars  which  could  be  better  spent  i:i 
other  endeavors.  Ptiblic  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence have  long  aided  the  cause  of  the  crimi- 
nal, and  unless  there  comes  an  awakening 
to  this  problem,  civilization  as  we  know  it 
will  cease  to  be.  Perhaps  this  Is  what  our 
enemies  from  within  and  without  are  wait- 
ing for!  I  am  truly  thankful  that  we  have 
men  of  character  and  higli  principles  in  our 
Senate  who  are  willing  to  face  this  and  other 
problems,  by  offering  leadership  on  a  na- 
tional level  which  others  may  follow,  in  ef- 
forts to  preserve  our  great  American  heritage. 

My  career  in  law  enforcement  spans  a  pe- 
riod of  2812  years  on  a  police  department 
which  has  grown  to  employ  780  personnel.  In 
a  city  of  375,000.  and  the  second  largest  city 
In  the  great  megalopolic  that  make  up  Los 
Angeles  County.  California.  In  progressing 
through  the  ranks  via  promotion  examina- 
tions my  experience  has  covered  the  many 
facets  of  a  police  officer,  service,  both  in  su- 


pervisory and  administrative  capacities,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  I  have  served  as  Captain 
of  Detectives,  with  78  personnel  in  my  divi- 
sion. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind.  I  feel  qualified 
to  express  iny  opinions  on  this  pending  leg- 
islation, and  wish  to  commend  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  for  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken 
in  this  regard.  Obviously,  much  thought  and 
consideration  went  intij  the  preparation  of 
bills  S  674  and  S.  675.  and  merit  no  amend- 
ing or  changing  on  my  part. 
Yours  very  trtily, 

J.  M.  Black. 
Captain,  Detective  Division. 

Police  Department. 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  January  30, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
United  States  Scnata, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  McClellan:  .^s  a  U.S.  citizen 
and  resident  of  the  state  of  California  I  wLsh 
to  commend  you  for  the  forthright  stand  you 
have  chosen  to  take  regarding  the  crime  sit- 
uation in  this  country  of  ours.  It  will  take 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  national  lend- 
ers such  as  yourself  to  awaken  the  American 
public  from  the  apathy  afflicting  it.  before  it 
is  too  late. 

For  the  past  28'  j  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  law  enforcement  work,  and  can  readily 
see.  as  you  do.  the  losing  battle  being  fought 
by  police  and  prosecutor  alike.  Granted  that 
there  have  been  abuses  by  law  enforcement 
in  the  jxist  and  some  court  decisions  were 
necessary  to  correct  them,  but  by  the  same 
token,  a  bitlancc  should  be  struck  between 
the  rights  cxf  society  and  those  of  the  ac- 
cused— something  which  is  sadly  lacking 
now.  It  seems  as  long  as  we  have  a  5-4  ultra 
liberal  majority  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  the  pendulum  will  continue  to  swing 
away  from  lh.at  necessary  balance.  I  cannot 
find'  it  within  myself  to  believe  that  our 
founding  fathers  who  wrote  our  Constitu- 
tion would  ever  condone  some  of  the  Inter- 
preuxtlons  put  upon  its  passages. 

When  the  makeup  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  was  first  released.  I  was 
disappointed  to  note  that  only  one  profes- 
sional policeman,  the  chief  of  police  of  San 
Francisco,  was  a  member.  Now  one  wonders 
how  much  impact  the  Commission's  findings 
will  liave  on  the  crime  scene  as  a  whole,  and 
what  will  be  done  to  implement  them. 

With  the  strong  voice  you  exert  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress.  Senator  McClellan, 
I  feel  sure  that  definite  progress  will  be  made. 
and  hope  and  pray  that  right  thinking  peopl" 
In  this  country  will  rally  'round  you  and 
others  like  you. 

With  best  wishes  for  ycur  good  health  and 
well  being.  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  M.  Black. 
Captain  cf  Detective'^. 

Police  Department. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  March  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Crim- 
inal Laus  and  Procedures,  Wa'ihington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Law  abiding  citizens  have  every 
right  to  be  concerned  over  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  crime  rate.  Each  day  there  is  an  increase 
In  the  citizen's  chance  of  becoming  a  victim 
cS  crime.  Even  if  they  are  not  involved  they 
are  exposed  to  the  higher  cost  of  crime,  in- 
adequate police  protection,  leseenlng  of  then- 
personal  liberties,  and  the  ever  present  fear 
for  their  life  and  property. 

The  phght  of  the  law  enforcement  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  life  and  property 
is  becoming  more  .ind  more  difficult.  The  law 
enforcement  effectiveness  is  being  curtailed 
by  some  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Cotut  rulings. 

The  Citizens  in  many  f>art£  of  the  United 
States  are  now  paying  because  of  some  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  that  seem  to 
serve    the    purpose    of    throwing    protection 
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..round  the  criminal.  Those  who  Utink  that 
".he  Dollce  officer  can  cope  with  crime  under 
these  conditions  should  try  to  question  a 
I  rimlnal.  The  police  depend  a  great  deal  on 
•  heir  ability  to  interview  and  interrogate. 
.\oi,roximately  seventy  per  cent  (70'  )  of  the 
major  crimes  are  solved  by  interviews  and 
loafesslons. 

Locally  in  the  City  of  Huntington.  West 
Vir-lnia,  our  criminal  Judge  will  not  allow  a 
confession  or  statement  entered  as  evidence 
ui  his  court  even  if  the  officer  has  olitalned 

"  The^  responsibility  of  a  police  officer  is 
nreat  The  police  officefs  dally  Utsk  is  not 
one  of  research,  nor  are  his  declMons  made 
1,1  the  quiet  of  the  Judge's  Chambers  with 
lime  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with  all  the 
rules  and  guidelines  to  study.  Instead,  his 
decision  is  made  hurriedly  and  most  often 
■maidst  disorder  and  confusion.  Not  only  must 
the  officer  protect  the  innocent,  find  the 
cuiltv  but  he  must  also  protect  the  public, 
ours"  is  a  government  of  laws— not  men. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said.  "The  first  duty 
of  the  law  Is  to  keep  sound  the  society  it 
serves." 

The  law  enforcement  officer  today  already 
has  a  greater  responsibility  than  he  can  fully 
understand  and  is  capable  of  discharging. 
We  feel  the  Scales  of  Justice  have  been 
dipped  too  far  in  favor  of  the  criminal.  You 
are  in  the  position  of  possibly  bringing  the 
=cales  more  in  balance  and  giving  the  officer 
an  equal  chance.  You  can  be  assured  of  our 
one  hundred  percent  (100':  )  cooperation  in 
this  mutual  effort. 
Sincerely. 

G.  H.  Kleinknecht, 

Chief  of  Police. 
By  Sgt.  Sam  Watkins. 
Commander,  investigators  Unit. 


Signature   

D.itc  &  Time 

Witness 

Witness 
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...t  makes  that  officer's  actions  at  the  time  2^  ^^ ^^ n^  c^\  wa^ ^le"?^' 

"^  rr tirXn'crlme  is  increasing  more      while  I  talk  to  them. 

rapidly  than  ever  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 

trvlng  to  attract  more  police  applicant*  with 

a 'college    education,    these    decisions    make 

our   work   just   that   much   harder.   No   well 

educated    man    is    going    to   enter    Into    the 

police  service  bearing  the  handicaps  of  low 

nav    poor  working  conditions  and   in  addi- 

tioii  to  that  the  extreme  restrictions  under 

which  thev  are  now  expected  to  operate  as 

established  bv  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  certainly  my  ferling  that  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  tend  to  narrow  some  of  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  to 
strengthen  in  any  way   the  position  of  the 
police  officers  in  criminal  matters  would  be 
invaluable. 

I  v.ould  like  to  enclose  a  copy  of  thc^fornis 
we  must  use  within  my  cou   '        ■  "" 
when  we  begin   to  question 
person  arrested  for  any  reason.  .  ......  ..•".--      ^^^^  „,g 

vou   believe  that  anyone  in  his  right  mind       ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^,j.  ,„nKinB  this  statement 
Would   agree   to  answer  ;my  (lU.-stlons  after  -  ....... 

having  had  these  forms  read  to  him.  after 
reading  the  forms  himself  and  then  after 
signing  the  forms  in  all  of  the  different  re- 
quired places. 

I  certainly  agree  that  there  must  be  restric- 
tions in  the  law  to  protect  fully  the  rights 
of  all  persons,  but  1  do  believe  that  under 
present  circumstances  and  wlti.m  the  near 
future  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  introduce 
legislation  to  protect  more  fully  the  rights 
of  the  victims  of  these  criminals  that  are 
now  being  returned  to  society. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HvGH   H.  Wilkinson. 

Chief  of  Police. 


told  me  that  he  she  cannot  re.id. 

I  (prtlfy  that  I  have  accurately  read  aiid 
explained' the  above  to  him  her  prior  to  the 
nnixalion  of  his  her  siemiture  or  mark. 

Witness  

Date  &  Time 

I  am  iLbout  to  make  a  written  st.itemeiu  t  r 
to  have  one  written  for  me  by  a  police  officer 
at  mv  direction.  1  have  not  been  threatened 
or  coerced  in  any  way  to  make  this  state- 
ment No  one  has  indicated  in  any  manner 
luUy  in  Oregon  ^^^^  ^  ^,j,j  ^^^  ^,„  ^^  receive  light  treatment 
a  suspect  or  a  '^   ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  statement;    nor   h;is   anyone 

m.  I  only  ask  if      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  j  ^.jj,  ^et  .special  treatment  ol 

■nenl 
i  have  read  the  above  and  it  is  true: 
I  h'lve  had  the  above  read  to  me  and  it  is 

true: 

Date  i:  Time 

Mark  or  Signature 

Witness - — ■" 

The   following   is  true  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge; 

Mark  or  Signnture - 

Date  *j  Time 

Witness * 

Witness 

CK-ALA.  Fla.. 
March  6.  1967. 


TlGARD.  Oreg.,  March  3.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  some  of  my 
views  on  the  current  recent  actions  of  the 
US    Supreme  Court.   I   feel   as   I  believe  do 


We  are  police  officers.  We  v.-isTn  to  talk  to 
vou  about  a  crime.  These  are  your  constitu- 
iional  rights.  Read  them  carefully.  You  will 
be  asked  if  you  understand  them.  You  will  be 
given  a  copy  to  keep. 

1  You  have  the  right  to  remain  silent.  You 
do  not  have  to  say  anything,  write  any  state- 
ment or  answer  any  questions. 

2  Anything  vou  sav  and  any  statement 
you  write  can  be  used  against  you  in  court 

most "p"oli'ce'offlce;rth;t';he  supreme  Court     to  prove  that  you  hav-e  committed  a  crime. 
^  goii^g  far  bevond  the  bounds  within  which      This  is  true  even  if  you  are  a  """O'"- 

t  was  intended  to  operate  as  established  orig-         3.  you  have  the  right  to  a  lawyer.  If  voii 
t  was  intended       op  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^ 

It  "has  always  been  mv  understanding  that     „-ill  appoint  one  for  you  free  of.^ha^g^^ J°" 

there   were   3   distinct  "divisions   within   our     can  see  a  lawyer,  hired  or  '^PP"'"*'^^' ,^^^°[« 
there   were   .5   uit.t.  .       ,      „  ,^^^^g  ^,p  ^.g^r  mind  whether  you  want  to 

talk  to  us.  If"  you  do  choose  to  talk  to  us, 
the  lawyer  can  be  pre.sent  with  you. 

4  Any  conversation  with  us  is  under  your 
control. 'if  vou  choose  to  talk  to  us.  you  can 
answer  some  questions,  not  answer  others, 
and    end    the    conversation    whenever    you 

wish. 

I  have  had  the  above  re.id  to  me. 

I  have  read  the  above  and  undcr.'it.xnd  what 

my  constitutional  rights  are.  I  have  received 

a  copy  of  this  paper. 

Mark  or  Signature --- 

Date  &   Time 

Witness 

Witness 


field  those  being,  legislative,  judicial  and 
enforcement.  Under  present  conditions  it 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judicial  restraint  and  that  its  decisions  in 
recent  times  have  been  and  are  being  ac- 
cepted as  legislation. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  when 
a  court  such  as  that,  after  considering  all 
evidence  and  technicalities  for  several 
months,  then  renders  a  decision  and  usually 
by  a  majority  of  one,  that  completely  reverses 
the  findings  of  lower  courts  and  refutes 
the  intelligence  and  abilities  of  all  police  of- 
ficers m  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  recent  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
have  made  our  work  much  more  difficult. 
Confessions  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 


Re;  Psychology. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan.  „  , 

Chairman   Senate  Subcommittee  on  Cnminnl 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Washington.  D  (._ 

Dear  Sir:  The  hearing  will  be  followed 
with  much  interest  by  the  public.  Your  com- 
mittees command  much  respect. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  at 
length,  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Mininda  Decision,  and  in  brief; 

Miranda.  In  Ml  of  ltd  aspects,  if  f')llowed 
to  the  letter  of  intent,  will  have  the  effect  of 
stripping  the  Police  Service  of  its  most  effec- 
tive tool.   (Psychological  Inquiry). 

Interrogations  are  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  crime  investigation. 
Contrary  to  what  has  been  said,  interrogation 
plays  an  important  roll  in  every   police  op- 

^"n°the  Miranda  Decision,  it  was  polnled 
out  that  the  Illiterate  and  uneducated  would 
be  the  most  helped  by  the  decision. 

This  is  not  quite  the  situation  Such  per- 
sons along  with  the  first  offender,  are  usua  - 
ly  aiixious  to  clear  the  conscience  by  reveal- 
ing their  guilt. 

The  professional  criminal  is  quick  to  exer- 
cize his  right  of  silence,  but  was  vulnerable 
to  reasonable  police  inquiry. 

I  fe^l  sure  that  our  records  will  verify  these 
statements,  based  on  30  years  of  e>!Pf7j''"f''' 
14  years  in  the  rank.  16  years  as  Chief  of 
Police. 


told  me  that  he/she  cannot  read 


has 


I  certify  that  I  have  acctu'ately  read  aiid     ^^^  ^^^^  McClellan. 


K  C  Alvarez. 
c;iie/  of  Poller. 

Mariposa.  Calif. 

March  1.  1967. 


on  major  crimes  today.  Too  many  admitted      explained  the  above  to  him/her  prior  to  the     ^,^^^rman   Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimiyiat 


criminals  are  now  being  released  back  into 
the  public  even  though  there  has  been  no 
questions  of  their  guilt  at  any  time  during 
their  trial  or  subsequent  appeals.  These  per- 
sons are  being  released  back  into  the  public 
even  though  there  has  been  no  question  of 
their  guilt  *  *  *  what  to  expect  when  he 
makes  an  arrest  even  though  he  may  follow 
all  the  guide  lines  now  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  safeguard  as  completely 
as  possible  all  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
person.  The  Supreme  Court  may.  while  that 
person  is  waiting  trial,  render  a  new  decision 


affixation  of  his/her  signature  or  mark 

Witness  

Date  &  Time -- 

1  I  know  that  I  don't  have  to  Ualk  to  the 
police  and  that  if  I  do.  whatever  I  say  and 
whatever 


Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC 
My  Dear  Senator  McClellan;  Mr  Qulnn 
Tamm  Executive  Director.  lACP.  has  in- 
formed me  that  you  are  considering  changes 
that  will  redirect  the  effects  of  the  KUrandi 
decision  and  others  like  it.  to  a  more  sane 


statement  I  write  may  be  used  aporoach  toward  criminal  Justice  through- 
aeainst  me  to  prove  that  I  have  committed  a  out  the  United  States,  and  P^ff  ""^  f«// 
against  me  w  piu    ^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  „„„a,av  whatever  evidence  or  testimony  that  will  as- 


crime— but  I  want  to  talk  to  them  anj^way 
Signature 


sist  vour  committee  toward  that  end. 
May   I   suggest   that   your   commltte   mi- 


Date  &  Time tlatethe  ratification  of  an  amendment  to  the 

Witness _g    constitution   that  will   include   proce- 

Witness 


1  J05<> 
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It  Is  felt  that  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
derisions  in  many  cases,  have  rendered  the 
police  ineffective  in  dealing  witli  problems 
confronting  them  dally. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  local  crimes 
such  as  aggravated  assaults,  vehicle  taking, 
purse  .snatching,  strong  ;irm  robbery,  rapes 
and  burglaries,  will  go  \insolved  unless  the 
suspected  perpetrators  can  be  questioned 
concerning  these  matters. 

It  is  further  believed  that  a  cruel  hoax  Is 
being  played  upon  the  local  police  of  the  na- 
tion, by  permitting  many  youths  to  engage 
and  continue  to  engage  in  criminal  activities 
tintil  "coiu-t  room"  evidence  can  be  gathered 
for  successful  prosecution. 

We  appeal  to  you.  Senator,  to  continue 
your  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  bring  lo  an 
end  the  chaotic  and  demoralizing  conditions, 
which  exist  in  every  police  station  of  the 
nation. 

Very  truly  yours. 
L.^KE  CouNTT   Law   Enforcement 
Council,  Milliard  T.  M.attiiews. 
'  Secretary. 

Carmel  Police  Department, 

Carmel-by-thv-Sea,  Calif. 
Hull.  Jo»»N  L  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure''.  Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan:  Referring  lo  the 
recent  memorandum  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc..  concern- 
ing your  remarks  before  the  Senate  and  the 
scheduled  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

You  have  my  whole-hearted  support.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  positive  action  is 
being  taken  at  the  Legislative  level  on  behalf 
of  Law  Enforcement. 

It  behooves  Law  Enforcement  to  Improve 
and  refine  their  investigative  ability.  Law  en- 
forcement should  not  try  to  hide  behind  per- 
missive legislation.  But,  If  the  present  dan- 
gerous trend  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  is 
not  stopped,  and  if  possible,  reversed.  Law 
Enforcement  will  be  dealt  a  crippling  blow 
from  which  it  may  never  recover. 

Again.  May  I  express  my  whole-hearted 
support. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clyde  P.  Klaumann. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Town  of  T.azewell. 
Tazewell.  Va..  February  23.  1967. 
Intfrnational    Association    of    Chiefs    of 

Police.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan;  In  regards  to 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Miranda  case: 

I'm  very  much  Impressed  with  your  deci- 
sion of  bringing  up  this  hearing  by  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Pnxedure.  March  7.  8  and  9.  regarding  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  local  law 
enforcement.  I  think  this  is  the  best  news 
I've  heard  since  this  decision  of  the  .Miranda 
case  was  handed  down. 

This  decision  has  handcuffed  Police  Officers 
throughout  the  US.,  in  fulfilling  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  citizens  in  protecting  their 
property,  rights  and  person  against  lawless- 
ness which  has  become  the  number  one  topic 
In  society  today. 

May  the  Lord  smile  on  you  as  I  am.  May 
you  liave  the  best  of  luck  in  your  decision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  G.  Hacy. 
Chief  of  Police. 

CiyY   OF  Long   Beach, 
Department  of  Police, 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  March  3,  1967. 
S?nator  John  L.  McClellan, 
VS.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washitigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClell.\n  :  In  reply  ta  your 
letter  of  February  21st  I  am  happy  to  enclose 


a  statement  in  support  of  bills  S.  674  and 
S.  675  which  you  sponsored.  By  nature  I  am 
not  a  verbose  individual,  but  on  subjects 
about  which  I  haxbor  strong  feelings  it  is 
difficult  to  contain  myself,  although  I  did 
try  to  keep  the  statement  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

It  was  most  pleasant  hearing  from  you.  Sir, 
Writing  to  you  has  been  my  first  experience 
of  this  nature,  and  while  I  am  not  a  resident 
of  your  state,  nor  a  member  of  your  political 
party.  I  have  long  been  one  of  your  admirers 
and  felt  impelled  to  contact  you.  This  has 
helped  convince  me  that  people  should  take  a 
more  direct  interest  In  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  halls  of  government  at  all 
levels,  other  than  faithfully  exercising  my 
franchi.se  at  the  jiolls. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  two 
clippings  from  the  Los  .\ngeles  Times,  one  by 
an  editorial  page  writer  and  the  other  a  news 
Item  reg.arding  some  pending  legislation  on 
a  state  level  at  Sacramento,  which  you  may 
find  interesting.  While  not  in  agreement  with 
all  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  editorial 
article.  I  do  heartily  concur  with  those  of 
new  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  ThorrtTis  Reddin 
on  the  role  of  the  police,  and  those  pro- 
pounded by  Dean  Lohman  of  the  School  of 
Criminology.  University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley. As  to  the  news  item  about  seeking  state 
funds  to  increase  police  pay — this  may  be 
construed  as  very  liberal  and  idealistic  by 
many,  but  in  my  opinion  is  a  far-reaching 
proposal  with  merit.  While  my  c.^.reer  .is  a 
law  enforcement  officer  may  be  over  before 
these  proposals  are  enacted  into  law,  the 
need  here  iUid  now.  Law  enforcement  is  striv- 
ing for  professional  status  and  how  better 
can  educated  and  dedicated  men  and  women 
be  recruited  into  our  ranks  by  upgrading  of 
salaries  and  raising  of  standards? 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
well-being.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Black. 
Captain.  Detective  Division. 

City  of  Long  Beach. 

Department  of  Police. 
Long  Beach,  Calif..  .March  3, 1967. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Wiisliington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Speaking  as  a  long  time  law 
enforcement  officer,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  S.  674,  a  bill  with  respect 
to  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions in  criminal  cases;  and  of  S.  675.  a  bill 
which  would  outlaw  all  wiretapping  except 
in  cases  involving  the  national  security  and 
in  investigations  of  organized  crime  by  law 
enforcement  officers,  under  proper  court  su- 
pervision. America  needs  legislation  such  as 
this,  and  more,  in  this  era  of  space  age  crime, 
to  remove  some  of  the  shackles  binding  law 
enforcement  in  the  proper  performance  of 
its  duties. 

Crime  is  a  national  disgrace  making  deeper 
inroads  each  year,  and  costing  many  bilUous 
of  dollars  wiiich  could  be  better  spent  in 
other  endeavors.  Public  apathy  and  indilTer- 
ence  have  long  aided  the  cause  of  the  crimi- 
nal, and  unless  there  comes  an  awakening 
to  this  problem,  civilization  as  we  know  it 
will  cease  to  l>e.  Perhaps  this  is  what  our 
enemies  from  within  and  without  are  wait- 
ing for!  I  am  truly  thankful  that  we  have 
men  of  character  and  higli  principles  in  our 
Senate  who  are  willing  to  face  this  and  other 
problems,  by  offering  leadersliip  on  a  na- 
tional level  whicii  others  may  follow,  in  ef- 
forts to  preserve  our  great  American  heritage. 

My  career  in  law  enforcement  spans  a  pe- 
riod of  aSla  years  on  a  police  department 
which  has  grown  to  employ  780  personnel,  in 
a  city  of  375.000.  and  the  second  largest  city 
In  tlie  great  megalopolic  that  make  up  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  In  progressing 
through  the  ranks  via  promotion  examina- 
tions my  experience  has  covered  the  many 
facets  of  a  police  oflScer,  service,  both  in  su- 


pervisory and  administrative  capacities,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  I  have  served  .ts  Captain 
of  Detectives,  with  78  personnel  in  my  divi- 
sion. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind.  I  feel  qualified 
to  express  my  opinions  on  this  pending  leg- 
islation, and  wish  to  commend  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  for  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken 
in  this  regard.  Obviously,  much  thotight  and 
consideration  went  into  the  preparation  nf 
bills  S.  674  and  S.  675.  and  merit  no  amend- 
ing or  changing  on  my  part. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  Black, 
Captain,  Detective  Division. 

Police  Department, 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  January  30, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
United  States  Senate. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  .\s  a  U.S.  citizen 
and  resident  of  the  state  of  California  I  wish 
to  commend  you  for  the  forthright  stand  you 
have  chosen  to  take  regarding  the  crime  sit- 
uation in  this  country  of  ours.  It  will  take 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  national  lead- 
ers such  as  yourself  to  awaken  the  American 
public  from  the  apathy  afflicting  it.  before  it 
is  too  late. 

For  the  past  28'  i  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  Law  enforcement  work,  and  can  readily 
see,  as  you  do,  the  losing  battle  being  fought 
by  police  and  prosecutor  alike.  Granted  that 
there  have  been  abuses  by  law  enforcement 
in  the  past  and  some  court  decisions  were 
necessary  to  correct  them,  but  by  tlie  same 
token,  a  ixilanco  should  be  struck  between 
the  rights  of  society  and  those  of  the  ac- 
cused— something  which  is  sadly  lacking 
now.  It  seems  as  long  its  we  have  a  5—4  ultra 
liberal  majority  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  the  pendulum  will  continue  to  swing 
away  from  that  necessary  balance.  I  cannot 
find  it  within  myself  to  believe  that  our 
founding  fathers  who  wrote  our  Constitu- 
tion would  ever  condone  some  of  the  inter- 
pretations put  upon  its  passages. 

When  the  makeup  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  was  first  released,  I  was 
disappointed  to  note  that  only  one  profes- 
sional policeman,  the  chief  of  police  of  San 
Francisco,  was  a  member.  Now  one  wonders 
how  much  impact  the  Commission's  findings 
win  have  on  the  crime  scene  as  a  whole,  and 
what  vrill  be  dojie  to  implement  them. 

With  the  strong  voice  you  exert  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress.  Senator  McClellan, 
I  feel  sure  that  deflnlte  progress  will  be  made, 
and  hope  and  pray  that  right  thinking  peopl'.' 
in  this  country  will  rally  'round  you  an.J 
others  Uke  you. 

With  best  wishes  for  ycur  good  health  and 
well  being,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  M.  Black. 
Cdptain  cf  Detectives. 

Police  Department, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  March  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Law  abiding  citizens  have  every 
right  to  be  concerned  over  tlie  rapid  rise  in 
the  crime  rate.  Each  day  there  is  an  increase 
In  the  citizen's  chance  of  becoming  a  victim 
of  crime.  Even  if  they  are  not  involved  they 
are  exposed  to  the  higher  cost  of  crime,  in- 
adequate police  protection,  leseentng  of  their 
personal  liberties,  and  the  ever  present  fear 
for  their  life  and  property. 

The  plight  of  the  law  enforcement  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  life  and  property 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  The  law 
enforcement  effectiveness  is  being  curtailed 
by  some  recent  US.  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

The  citizens  in  many  p>arts  of  the  United 
States  are  now  paying  because  of  some  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  that  seem  to 
serve    the    purpose    of    throwing   protection 


May  20,  19G8 

iround  the  criminal.  Tliose  who  Uiink  that 
nic  police  officer  can  cope  with  crime  under 
hese  conditions  should  try  to  question  a 
criminal.  The  police  depend  a  great  deal  on 
■  heir  ability  to  interview  and  interrogate. 
':\tn)roxlmately  seventy  per  cent  (70^  )  of  the 
major  crimes  are  solved  by  interviews  and 
confessions.  ,.,^t 

Locally  in  the  City  of  Huntington.  West 
Virelnla.  our  criminal  judge  will  not  allow  a 
confession  or  statement  entered  as  evidence 
111  his  court  even  if  the  officer  has  obtained 

;i  waiver.  ,.  „„„,   i- 

The  responsibility  of  a  police  officer  Is 
r-reat  The  police  officer's  dally  tivsk  is  not 
one  of  research,  nor  are  his  decisions  made 
in  the  quiet  of  the  Judge's  Chambers  with 
lime  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with  all  the 
rules  and  guidelines  to  study.  Instead,  his 
decision  is  made  hurriedly  and  most  often 
•imidst  disorder  and  confusion.  Not  only  must 
the  officer  protect  the  innocent,  find  the 
Euiltv,  but  he  must  also  protect  the  public. 
Ours"  is  a  government  of  laws— not  men. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said.  "The  first  duty 
of  the  law  is  to  keep  sound  the  society  it 

serves." 

The  law  enforcement  officer  today  already 
has  a  greater  responsibihty  than  he  can  fully 
understand  and  is  capable  of  discharging. 
We    feel    the    Scales    of    Justice    have    been 
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o    I  do  not  want  to  see  a  lawyer  before  I 
t.Uk  to  the  police,  nor  do  I  want  one  present 


that  makes  that  officer's  actions  at  the  time 
of  arrest  Inadequate. 

At  a  time  when  crime  is  Increasing  more 
rapidly  than  ever  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  attract  more  police  applicante  with 
a  "college    education,    these    decisions    make 


while  1  t:ilk  to  them. 

.Signature   

D.ite  cV;  Time 

Witness 

Witness 


told  me  that  he  she  cannot  read. 

I  certify  that  I  have  accurately  read  and 
explained' the  above  to  lilm  her  prior  to  the 
affixation  of  his  her  Kignaturc  or  mark. 


ourw^k     ust  ;^at  much   harder.   No   well  witness  - -:::::;:::::: has 

educated    man   is   going    to   enter    into    the  

police  service  bearing  the  handicaps  of  low 
bay  poor  working  conditions  and  In  addi- 
tion to  that  the  extreme  restrictions  under 
which  thev  are  now  expected  to  operate  as 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  certainly  my  ierling  that  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  lend  to  narrow  some  of  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or  to 
strengthen  in  any  way  the  position  of  the 
police  officers  in  criminal  matters  would  be 
invaluable. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  forms 
we   must   use  within  my  county  in  Oregon 
,.,   ,..o   hr-crin   to  Question  a  suspect  or  a 

If 


Witness 

Date  &  Time. 


when  we  begin  to  question  a  suspect  oi  . 
person  arrested  for  any  reason.  I  only  ask  If 
vou  believe  that  anyone  in  his  right  mind 
"would  agree  to  answer  any  questions  after 
having  had  these  forms  read  to  him,  after 
reading  the  forms  himself  and  then  after 
signing  the  forms  in  all  of  Ihe  different  re- 
quired places. 

I  certainly  agree  that  there  must  be  restric- 
tions in  the  law  to  protect  fully  the  rights 
of  all  persons,  but  I  do  believe  that  under 


'»PPed"too""far ,'"_  f^vor  of^the^  crlmimd^You      ^^^  ■;■--;- .^.^^ees  and  wltnm  the  near 


■ire  in  the  position  of  possibly  bringing 
scales  more  in  balance  and  giving  the  officer 
■m  equal  chance.  You  can  be  assured  of  our 
one  hundred  percent  (100^  )  cooperation  in 
this  mutual  effort. 
Sincerely. 

G.  H.  Kleinknecht. 

Chief  of  Police. 
By  Sgt.  Sam  Watkins. 
Commander,  Investigators  Unit. 


future  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  protect  more  fully  the  rights 
of   the   victims  of   these   criminals   that  are 
now  being  returned  to  society. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hugh  H.  Wilkinson. 

Chief  of  Police. 


TiGARD.  Oreg..  March  3.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dfar  Senator  McClellan:  I  would  like  to      __ 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  some  of  my     ment  or  answer  any  questioirs 
fy   ^^^^^^^  recent  actions  of  the         o     »^„thin.r   vm,    sav    and 


We  are  police  officers.  We  wish  to  talk  to 
vou  about  a  crime.  These  are  your  constitu- 
tional rights.  Read  them  carefully.  You  will 
be  asked  If  you  understand  them.  You  will  be 
given  a  copy  to  keep. 

1  You  have  the  right  to  remain  silent.  You 
do  not  have  to  say  anything,  write  any  state- 


views  on  the  c ,  ,    ,.         ^„ 

US  Supreme  Court.  I  feel  as  I  believe  do 
most  police  officers,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  going  far  bevond  the  bounds  within  which 
it  was  intended  to  operate  as  established  orig- 
inally. 

It  "has  always  been  mv  understanding  that 
there  were  3  distinct  divisions  within  our 
neld.  those  being,  legislative,  judicial  and 
enforcement.  Under  present  conditions  It 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
judicial  restraint  and  that  its  doci-sions  in 
recent  times  have  been  and  are  being  ac- 
cepted as  legislation. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  when 
a  court  such  as  that,  after  considering  all 
evidence  and  technicalities  for  several 
months  then  renders  a  decision  and  usually 
by  a  majority  of  one.  that  completely  reverses 
the  findings  of  lower  courts  and  refutes 
the  intelligence  and  abilities  of  all  police  of- 
ficers in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  recent  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
have  made  our  A'ork  much  more  difficult. 
Confessions  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
on  major  crimes  today.  Too  many  admitted 
criminals  are  now  being  released  back  into 
the  public  even  though  there  has  been  no 
questions  of  their  guilt  at  any  time  during 
their  trial  or  subsequent  appeals.  These  per- 
sons are  being  released  back  into  the  public 
even  though  there  has  been  no  question  of 
their  guilt  •  •  •  what  to  expect  when  he 
makes  an  arrest  even  though  he  may  follow 
all  the  guide  lines  now  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  safeguard  as  completely 
as  possible  all  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
person.  The  Supreme  Court  may,  while  that 
person  is  waiting  trial,  render  a  new  decision 


2  Anything  you  say  and  any  statement 
you  wri"te  can  be  used  against  ijou  in  court 
to  prove  that  vou  have  committed  a  cnme. 
This  is  true  even  if  you  are  a  ininor. 

3  You  have  the  right  to  a  laivyer.  If  you 
don't  have  the  money  to  hire  one.  the  court 
will  appoint  one  for  you  free  of  charge.  You 
can  see  a  lawyer,  hired  or  appointed,  before 
you  make  up  vour  mind  whether  you  want  to 
talk  to  us.  If  you  do  choose  to  talk  to  us, 
the  lawyer  can  be  present  with  you. 

4  Any  conversation  with  us  is  under  your 
control.  If  you  choose  to  talk  to  us.  you  can 
answer  some  questions,  not  answer  others, 
and  end  the  conversation  whenever  you 
wish 


my 
a  copy 

Mark  or  Signature Police 

Date   k.   Time  

Witness 

Witness 


I  i.m  ;:bout  to  make  a  written  statement  i.r 
to  have  one  written  lor  mo  bv  a  police  officer 
ftt  my  direction.  I  have  not  been  threateiica 
or  coerced  in  any  way  lo  make  this  state- 
ment No  one  has  indicated  in  any  manner 
thit  I  will  get  off  or  receive  light  treatment 
if  I  make  this  statement;  nor  has  anyone 
told  me  that  I  will  get  .special  treatment  ol 
any  kind  lor  making  this  stiitement. 
i  have  read  the  above  and  It  Is  true: 
I  have  had  the  above  read  to  me  and  it  is 

true: 

Date  ^:  Time 

Mark  or  Signature.- 

The"follo'wliiB  is'^ruc  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge: 

Mark  or  Signature.. - --- 

Date  iS:  Time 

Witness -^ 

Witness -f.'-  — 

OCAI.A.  Fla.. 
March  6.  1967. 

Re:  Psychology. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,  „  „■ 

Chairman   Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 

Laws  and  Procedures,  Wa.ihtngton.  V.t. 

Dear  Sir;  The  hearing  will  be  followed 
with  much  interest  by  the  public  Your  com- 
mittees command  much  respect. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  at 
length,  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Miranda  Decision,  and  in  brief:  ,,„„,„rt 

Miranda.  In  all  of  its  aspecu.  If  fallowed 
to  the  letter  of  intent,  will  have  the  effect  of 
stripping  the  Police  Service  of  its  most  effec- 
tive tool.   (Psychological  Inquiry). 

Interrogations  are  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  crime  investigation. 
Contrary  to  what  h.as  been  said,  interrogation 
plays  an  important  roll  in  every  police  op- 

^'^^'"rhe  Miranda  Decision,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Illiterate  and  uneducated  would 
be  the  most  helped  by  the  decision. 

This  is  not  quite  the  situation.  Such  per- 
sons along  with  the  first  offender,  are  usua  - 
ly  anxious  to  clear  the  conscience  by  reveal- 
ing their  guilt. 

The  professional  criminal  Is  quick  to  exer- 
cize his  right  of  silence,  but  was  vulnerable 
to  reasonable  police  inquiry. 

I  feel  sure  that  our  records  will  verify  these 


I  have  had  the  above  read  to  me. 
I  have  read  the  above  and  under.'it.ind  what 
constitutional  rights  are.  I  have  received  ---- ^^^^^^  ^„  30  ,ears  of  experience 

,.  of  this  paper.  ^^^      i4  "ars  in    the   rank.    16   years  as  Chief  of 


K.  C.  Alvarez. 
Chief  of  Folic?. 


told  me  that  he/she  cannot  read. 


has 


I  certify  that  I  have  accurately  read  and     ^^^   ^^^^^  McClellan, 


Mariposa,  Calif. 

March  I.  1967. 


explained  the  above  to  him/her  prior  to  the 
affixation  of  his/her  signature  or  mark. 

Witness 

Date  &  Time -- 

1  I  know  that  I  don't  have  to  t-alk  to  the 
police  and  that  if  I  do.  whatever  I  ?ay  and 
whatever   statement   I   write   may  *e   used 


Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  DC. 
MY  Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Mr.  Quinn 
Tamm  Executive  Director.  lACP.  has  in- 
formed me  that  you  are  considering  changes 
that  will  redirect  the  effects  of  the  Miranda 
decision  and  others  like  it.  to  a  more  sane 
'ipproach   toward  criminal    lustice   through- 


^eaUist'me  to  prove  that  I  have  committed  a     out   the  Umted   suites.   =^"d   presently  seek 
against  me  w  P'_  _  __^  ^^  ^^^^  „nvwav  whatever  evidence  or  testimony  that  will  as- 


crlme-but  I  want  to  talk  to  them  anyway.  „_^..  -^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,,  ,^^, 

Signature   ^^^    ^   suggest   that   your   commltte   Inl- 

„_-   °    '""""           - tlate  "the  ratification  of  an  amendment  to  the 

US    Constitution   that   will   include  proce- 


Date  &  Time- 
Witness 
Witness 
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dures  along  the  lines  of  those  parte  of  the 
California   Constitution   that   read: 

Art.  I,  Sec.  3.  California  Const.:  "in  any 
criminal  case,  whether  the  defendant  testi- 
fies or  not.  his  failure  to  explain  or  to  deny 
by  his  testimony  any  evidence  or  facts  in  the 
case  against  hlni  may  be  commented  upon 
by  the  court  and  by  counsel,  and  may  be 
considered  by  the  court  or  the  jury"  (Nov. 
6.1934). 

Art  VT.  Sec  4'^,  California  Const.:  "No 
Judgment  shall  be  set  aside,  or  new  trial 
granted,  in  any  case,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
direction of  the  Jury,  or  of  the  improper  ad- 
mission or  rejection  of  evidence,  or  for  any  er- 
rors to  any  matter  of  pleading,  or  for  any  er- 
ror as  to  any  matter  of  procedure,  unless  after 
an  examination  of  the  entire  cause.  Including 
the  evidence,  the  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  error  complained  of  has  resulted  in  a 
miscarriage  of  Justice"  (adopted  November  3, 
1914). 

Note:  Art.  I,  Sec.  13.  as  quoted  above  was 
decided  violative  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  in  Grifjin  v.  Calif ot- 
711(1  as  made  applicable  by  the  Fourteenth  in 
Malloy  V.  Hogan.  378  VS.  1  Pp.  610-615. 

I  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  US.  Con- 
strtutioa  -because  the  current  line  of  deci- 
sions by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  is  contrary 
to  what  has  long  been  thought  to  be  an  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
namely  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  applied  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  exercise  of  police 
power  rested  exclusively  with  the  several 
States. 

That  thinking  is  found  In  the  Federalist 
Papers.  Obviously.  Madison  and  Hamilton 
were  familiar  with  the  tradition  that  the 
English  Parliament  legislated  and  the  Eng- 
lish courts  decided,  it  being  unthinkable  that 
the  English  courts  would  decide  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  unconstitutional,  so  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law"  as  we  find  that  quote 
m  the  Bill  of  Rights  applied  to  the  United 
States  government. 

Now.  as  matters  stand,  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment is  a  dead  thing,  and  If  the  present  tend- 
ency of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  contlnties. 
the  several  States  will  soon  be  mere  adminis- 
trative districts  of  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  the  original  concept  of  those  who 
wrote  the  US  Constitution. 

Since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  regularly 
undertakes  tc  decide  .-^cts  of  Congress  as  un- 
constitutional. I  hope  for  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  that  will  stay  the  hand 
of  that  court  in  matters  of  criminal  law  that 
are  as  just  as  our  compatriots  can  make 
them,  just  to  see  how  ingenious  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  can  be  in  an  effort  to  declare 
such  an  amendment  unconstitutional. 

May  every  success  attend  your  efforts  in 
this  matter. 

Cordially. 

Arthur  C.  Hohmann.  i 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police, 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  i  Rctirei) . 

CrrY  OP  San  Bijenaventura, 
Ventura,  Calif.,  March  3,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  in  support  of  your 
efforts  to  broaden  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence in  court  cases  where  confessions  are 
considered.  Recognizing  that  you  have  limit- 
ed time  to  read  communications  such  as  this, 
I  will  briefly  state  the  following: 

(11  I  recognize  the  need  to  have  courts 
conduct  an  intensive  search  for  truth  in  con- 
sidering the  merit  of  evidence  to  be  allowed 
in  a  particular  court  case.  However,  the  trial 
of  a  given  matter  and  the  attendant  search 
for  the  truth  should  not  be  so  technical  that 
obviously  valuable  evidence  is  excluded  from 
consideration  by  those  seeking  the  truth  in  a 
disputed  case. 

(2)   The   attached   newspaper   clipping    is 


typical  evltlence  of  the  damage  that  Is  being 
done  by  an  over- technical  approach  to  the 
law  at  the  expense  of  the  search  for  truth. 

I  wholerieartedly  endorse  your  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  protection  afforded  citizens  by  up- 
dating our  laws. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  Patrick  Geary, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Oklahoma  City  Police  Department. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  February  28. 1967. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laus  and  Procedures,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  Join  with.  I 
am  certain,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  law 
enforcement  officers  in  wishing  success  for 
your  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  under 
which  officers  must  operate.  While  there  is  an 
abundance  of  groups  and  individuals  arguing 
the  cause  of  the  criminal,  there  is  a  dearth  of 
such  advocates  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
For  too  many  years,  the  psyche  of  social 
welfare  has  been  allowed  to  supplant  social 
responsibility  and  one  of  the  results  is  re- 
flected in  a  growth  of  lawlessness  that  threat- 
ens the  roots  of  this  nation  in  a  way  exceeding 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  international  com- 
munist conspiracy.  The  most  recent  example 
of  this  philosophy  was  evidenced  in  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  but  despite  the  notoriety  of 
Miranda,  it  wottld  be  inaccurate  to  blame 
much  of  what  Is  now  history  on  that  or  In- 
deed, any  single  ruling  of  the  Court, 

Too  often,  in  fact  ordinarily,  the  concern  of 
society  has  been  with  protecting  the  rights  of 
accused,  including  anal\-zing  his  subcon- 
scious, without  regard  for  the  rights  of  society 
or  the  victim  of  crime.  If.  as  some  say.  the 
criminal  is  the  produce  of  his  environment, 
then  what  of  the  other  and  much  larger  pub- 
lic that  is  of  this  same  environment  but  re- 
spects the  law?  Responsibility,  or  the  absence 
thereof,  is  the  difference  between  orderly  and 
lawless  society. 

A  second  element  appears  in  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court:  that  is  the  ob- 
vious and  announced  Intent  to  'control"  the 
police.  Repeated  reference  Is  made  to  the 
Wickersham  Crime  Report  of  the  early  1930s 
as  though  law  enforcement  had  not  had 
enough  sense  to  change  one  whit  in  over 
thirty  years. 

The  Court  has  confused  the  understandable 
desire  of  the  framers  of  this  Constitution  to 
escape  oppression  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
king  with  the  right  of  the  housewife  to  escape 
assault  in  the  parking  lot  of  a  supermarket. 

Consider  the  'police"  that  were  known  to 
colonial  times  and  imagine  their  effectiveness 
in  any  matter  of  more  consequence  that  dis- 
covering a  fire.  The  power  was  then  and  is 
now  in  the  military  establishment.  The  police 
are  neither  capable  nor  desirous  of  overthrow- 
ing the  government.  They  are  capable  of  en- 
forcing the  criminal  laws  but  are  not  allowed 
to  do  so.  Tl^e  early  distrust  of  the  Crown  has 
been  transferred  to  the  police  operating  in  a 
field  foreign  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the 
historical  distrust.  To  this  mania  to  control 
the  police  has  been  added  the  psyche  of 
social  welfare  so  that  now  a  man  is  not  even 
responsible  for  what  he  says,  much  less  what 
he  does,  and  especially  so  if  he  says  he  did  it 
and  can  show  that  he  is  of  humble  origin  or 
is  a  member  of  a  minority. 

The  "blameless"  philosophy  is  exemplified 
in  the  bit  of  doggerel  by  the  unknown  author 
who  piu~aphrased  the  story  of  Tom  the  Piper's 
Son  to  show  the  current  thinking  of  those 
who  say  the  criminal  Is  the  misunderstood 
product  of  physiological  trauma,  as  follows: 

"The  pig  has  hissed,  but  Tom  was  kissed 
And  sent  to  see  a  psychiatrist," 

This  sounds  extreme  and  even  silly,  but 
really  is  this  not  the  case  when  automobile 


owners  are  told  that  they  are  to  blame  for  car 
thefts  by  virtue  of  leaving  their  vehicles  un- 
attended? Such  thinking  zeros  In  with  deadly 
accuracy  on  the  entire  system  of  property 
rights  as  known  in  this  nation.  It  is  but  a 
matter  of  degree  to  shift  the  blame  for  bank 
robljery  to  those  wicked  Ijankers  who  have 
all  that  money  lying  around  .  .  .  and  besides, 
it's  all  insured  so  nobody  really  gets  hurt! 

The  insurance  is  a  story  by  Itself.  It  has  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  come 
as  no  surprise  if  a  professional  thief's  policy 
were  plnced  on  the  market  with  low  monthly 
premium,  providing  a  policy  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  arrest  with  its  att-endant  incon- 
venience and  expenses.  (Ultimately,  I  sup- 
pose the  "Company"  would  provide  a  sub- 
stitute to  serve  the  "insured's"  lime  if  all 
legal  apijeals  failed  ) 

Tills  dep.irtment  has  noticed,  as  I  .am  sure 
have  others,  a  growing  trend  by  victims  of 
crime,  especially  national  chain  stores,  to 
provide  only  sketchy  details  of  crimes  which 
appear  to  have  their  base  In  .some  .sort  of 
company  policy  related  to  the  concept  that 
whether  solved  or  unsolved,  the  loss  Is  In- 
sured and  if  solved,  there  cotUd  be  reper- 
cussions In  the  form  of  law  suit,  producing  of 
records,  witness  lime  away  from  the  job,  in- 
timidation of  witnesses,  and  other  related 
phenomena.  If  the  police  feel  that  they  are 
in  .some  way  being  "used"  it  Is  because  Uiey 
know  that  the  insurance  companies  uni- 
formly require  that  crime  be  repxwted  liefore 
a  .settlement  can  be  made.  We  receive  daily 
numerous  reports  of  crimes  that  were  dis- 
covered days  and  sometimes  weeks  earlier. 
The  delay  is  explained  by  the  victim  when  he 
reports  that  his  company  required  that  the 
incident  be  reported  to  the  !X)lice.  Tlie  .ige 
of  insurance  and  Irresponsibility  seems  to 
be  upon  and  a  part  of  us.  There  is  hojie 
though  that  a  distinction  can  be  made  that 
will  distinguish  t>etween  asocial  acts  i^nd 
anti-social  acts. 

Whether  a  man  pay  his  bills,  support  liis 
children,  work  for  a  living  or  not  do  these 
things  should  have  no  bearing  on  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  if  he  decides  to  steal,  rob, 
rape  or  mtu-der.  There  is  a  dilTerence  between 
flunking  school  and  stealing  cars.  There  is  a 
difference  Isetween  assembly  luad  petition  and 
looting  and  burning.  Illiteracy  should  not  be 
confused  with  buglary.  Surely,  the  United 
States  of  .America  and  the  several  states  have 
the  ability  and  the  sovereign  right  to  mnke 
such  distinctions  that  will  prevent  estab- 
lishment, on  an  all-encompassins  front,  of  a 
police  state  but  will  assure  responsibility  for 
those  acts  which  have,  since  recorded  time. 
been  crimes.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  set 
all  sorts  of  technical  rules  around  technical 
crimes.  It  Is  an  absurdity  to  so  surround 
crimes  at  common-law. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hilton  Geer, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Division  of  Police, 
Xcnia.  Ohio,  .March  3,  1967, 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Cri7ninal 
Laics  and  Procedures,  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir  :  Thank  you  for  yotir  request 
asking  for  my  views  and  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  -■M- 
though  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  affected  the  Police  Service,  I 
doubt  whether  all  of  them  collectively  have 
caused  an  impact  such  as  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
attempted  to  right  the  wrongs  of  a  few 
policemen  by  penalizing  all  of  us.  There  is 
no  denying  that  many  citizens  were  denied 
their  constitutional  rights  before  we  started 
to  train  our  men;  there  is  no  denving  that 
many  policemen  guarded  the  citizen's  con- 
stitutional rights  and  obtained  convictions 


through  the  practice  of  proper  investigation 
techniques,  thus  giving  society  proper  protec- 
tion and  service — these  officers  have  been 
.slapped  down  for  doing  a  good  Job  for  the 
actions  of  a  few. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  we,  as  police 
olTicers.  are  not  allowed  to  question  a  svispect 
without  the  suspect's  counsel  present.  Are 
we  allowed  to  be  present  when  the  suspect 
confers  with  his  attorney? 

I  do  not  advocate  an  unreasonable  period 
of  time  for  questioning,  however,  it  seems 
that  we  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  question  a  suspect  in  proper  sur- 
roundings, without  interference  from  outside 
sources.  Proper  questioning  will  many  times 
eliminate  suspicions  from  a  stibject  com- 
pletely. Proper  questioning  will  many  times 
solve  a  case  in  a  very  short  time.  Thus,  with 
proper  questioning,  under  proper  conditions, 
wltliout  interference  or  outside  influences, 
we  would  be  able  to  serve  the  citizens  of  our 
City  in  the  manner  they  demand. 

How  are  crimes  to  be  solved  when  the  re- 
quired evidence  is  non  existent? 

We  are  not  ;isklng  for  complete  freedom 
In  our  investigations;  we  are  asking  for  real- 
istic procedures  that  we  can  follow  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  properly  conducted  in- 
vestigations will  be  accepted  and  not  thrown 
out  of  court  by  a  technicality. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  W,  Miller. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police, 
San  Clemcnte,  Calif,,  March  1,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcomytiittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  your  introduction  of  Senate  Bill 
674  seeking  to  amend  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

May  I  join  the  thousands  of  other  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  this  country  in  giving 
you  every  possible  support  in  this  endeavor. 
We  feel  strongly  that  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  area  of  Escobedo,  Miranda,  and 
other  unnecessarily  restrict  the  best  efforts 
of  law  enforcement  nationwide. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  also  writing  to 
the   Senate   representatives   from   California. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clifford  G.  Murray. 

Chief  of  Police, 

Department  of  Police. 
Antioch,  Calif.,  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee  on   Crim- 
inal Latcs  and  Procedures,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :   May  I  take  this  brief  moment  to 
express   my   appreciation    to    you    and    your 
committee   for    the   sincere   efforts   and    ex- 
penditures of  so  much  time  and  energy  in 
behalf  of  the  community  welfare  and  promo- 
tion of  better  law  enforcement  for  this  na- 
tion.   I    would    heartily   encourage    you    not 
to  become  dispaired  in  the  face  of  so  many 
vociferous  defenders  of  criminal  liberties.  As 
usual,  those  who  are  in  favor  of  and  desire 
quiet  justice  do  not  often  speak  loudly  vin- 
tll   pushed  over  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Now  we  are  being  faced  with  imminent  dis- 
aster unless  the  courts  recognize  the  pre- 
dominant desire  of  a  human  being  to  issue 
confession  to  clear  his  own  mind.  I  believe 
the  original  Intention  of  the  courts  ■were  to 
insure  justice  to  all  parties  and  to  seek  the 
truth.  Unless  the  truth  in  total  evaluation 
and  merit  Is  accepted  and  acknowledged  by 
the  courts,  our  form  of  freedom  for  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  the  law  abiding  citizen 
will  perish. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Carlson. 
Chief  of  Police. 


State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations.  Division  of 
State  Police. 

North   Scitxuite,  R.I.,  February  23,  1967, 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  SubcoTnmittee  on  Criminal  Lau's  and 
Procedures.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  1  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  communique  from  Mr.  Quinn  Tomm, 
Executive  Director  of  the  lACP,  regarding 
your  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin 
hearings  on  March  7.  8.  and  9,  1967,  con- 
cerning U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  affect- 
ing local  law  enforcement. 

It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  such 
an  outstanding  and  respected  legislature  as 
yourself,  is  interested  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcer's  plight  to  rectify  the  recent 
Court  decisions. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  on  this  undertaking, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  1  stand  willing 
to  do  whatever  I  can  to  assist  you  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  have  Instructed  the  members  of  my  staff 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  all  of  ovir  recent  cases 
which  have  been  affected  by  these  decisions, 
and  the  report  is  to  be  forwarded  to  you  prior 
to  March  3,  1967. 

As  Chairman  of  the  New  England  State 
Police  Administrators,  I  am  also  bringing 
this  correspondence  to  each  Administrator's 
attention  so  that  we  may,  as  a  tx>d>.  go  on 
record  as  supporting  your  committee. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  cooperate  at 
all  times  in  matters  of  mutual  Interest,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  E.  Stone, 
Colonel,  Superintendent. 

City  of  Hermiston, 
Hcrvuston.  Orrg..  February  28,  1967, 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Lan-s  and  Procedures,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  Chief  of  Police  I  can  attest 
to  the  effect  on  law  enforcement  of  the  late 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  general,  and  the 
Miranda  Decision  in  particular. 

I  would  certainly  support  any  review  of 
these  late  findings  of  tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  releasing  of  confirmed  criminals  is 
much  more  of  a  threat  than  any  crimes 
v.'hich  these  individuals  could  commit.  It  has 
already  done  serious  damage  to  any  deter- 
rent effect  the  punishment  of  criminals 
might  have  had. 

I  will  not  join  with  those  who  are  blindly 
criticizing  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  our  judicial  system. 
Neither  do  I  share  the  panic  shown  by  some 
over  the  direct  effect  these  rulings  have  had 
on  integration  and  other  standard  police 
procedures  and  techniques. 

The  thing  that  frlghteiis  mc  is.  I  feel  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  more  support 
from  the  American  citizen  than  anyone  dares 
admit.  I  welcome  and  support  any  and  every 
objective  inquiry,  study  or  apprai.sal  of  these 
rulings  in  question.  I  feel  strongly  that  such 
inquiries,  studies  or  appraisals  should  be  as 
public  as  possible. 

We  are  f.iced  with  much  more  than  the 
reckoning  with  the  illogical  pursuit  of  a  five 
member— one  man  majority  court.  We  must 
contend  with  the  illogical  pursuit  of  many 
American  citizens  who  can  see  the  need  for 
good  effective  law  enforcement  only  when 
they  themselves  are  the  victims  of  some 
criminal  act. 

I  am  certain  that  adjustments  at  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  level  will  help  with  im- 
mediate problenis  of  law  enforcement  as  it 
relates  to  daily  public  protection.  However,  I 
am  jtist  as  certain  that  in  the  long  run,  with- 
out a  basic  change  in  trust  of  the  average 
American  citizen  toward  local  law  enforce- 
ment, adjustments  on  the  Supreme  Court 
level  will  serve  only  to  pacify  the  situation. 


I  see  more  future  with  the  programs  aimed 
at  directly  upgrading  local  law  enforcement. 
You  can  not  demand  respect  by  a  court  rul- 
ing, you  must  gain  it.  Hopefully,  these  pro- 
grams will  assist  local  law  enforcement  to  a 
new  level.  A  level  of  respect  and  trust  by  the 
American  citizen.  Until  such  time  that  a 
policeman  Is  looked  upon  In  the  same  light 
as  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  teacher.  I  am  afraid 
tliat  our  present  day  situation  will  continue. 
Respectfully, 

James  Pollard, 
Chief  of  Police, 

Department  of  Police. 
neverly  mils.  Calif..  March  1.  1967. 
Hon   John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and   Procedures,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Wish  to  commend  you  for 
your  efforts  in  trying  to  restore  common- 
sense  and  reason  in  Court  actions  regarding 
criminals.  It  is,  indeed,  disturbing  for  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  to  .see  guilty  persons 
released  on  minor  technicalities. 

Despite  the  criticism  of  Law  Enforcement 
Officers,  they  ;ire  doing  their  l>est  under  ex- 
treme handicaps,  and  criminal  statlBtics 
show  that  crime  is  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  population  and  in  the  average 
metrojiolitan  cities,  persons  do  not  attempt 
to  walk  on  the  street  at  night  time.  No  one 
seems  to  be  concerned  about  the  rights  of 
law  abiding  citizens  and  some  reasonable 
laws  will  have  to  be  made  to  allow  Police 
Officers  to  interrogate  suspects  and  a  reason- 
able time  hmit  placed  on  keeping  suspects 
in  custody. 

When  a  person  wilfully  violates  the  laws 
of  the  nation  or  the  states,  he  certainly  is 
not  entitled  to  a  protective  cloth  during  this 
period  of  time.  I  am  certain  that  our  found- 
ing fathers  never  intended  it  that  way.  Tliey 
are  entitled  to  the  due  process  of  law  and 
in  impartial  trial  but  the  constitution  was 
never  intended  to  Ije  used  by  unscrupulous 
lawyers  to  inject  .suspicion  or  accusations  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  guilt  of  the  defendant. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  program,  I 
remain 

Sincerely. 

Chief  C.  H.  .^ndfr-Son. 

Past  President. 
California  Police  Chiefs'  Association . 

Ar.sTiN,  Trx.. 
March  3,  1967. 
Hon.  JoH.N  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and   Procedures,   Washington, 
DC, 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  The  following 
Information  is  respectfully  submitted  in  re- 
spon.se  to  your  request  that  the  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  state  their  views  concerning  the  effect 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  such  as 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  on  their  efforts  to  effec- 
tively enforce  the  criminal  statutes  in  their 
respective  communities. 

Your  Introduction  of  S.  674  to  amend  Title 
18.  use  with  respect  to  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  confessions  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  major  problem  of  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  protecting  the  life  and 
property  of  their  citizens. 

May  i  direct  your  attention  to  mv  letter  to 
you  of  December  17.  1965  which  was  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  of  December  3,  1965 
concerning  the  bill  that  you  had  pending  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time,  S.  2578.  Standard- 
izing the  Admissibility  of  Volunt.ary  Confes- 
sions? At  that  time  I  mentioned  that  our 
Texas  Legislature,  Just  six  months  prior  to 
that  date  had  enacted  a  new  Code  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure.  This  new  Code,  under  Article 
15.17.  established  the  requirement  that  be- 
fore any  arrested  person  could  be  questioned 
by  an  officer  he  must  be  taken  "immediately" 
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before  a  magistrate  who  would  warn  him  of 
his  rights  to  an  attorney  and,  in  fact,  if  he 
had  no  attorney  one  would  be  appointed  for 
him  without  charge. 

An  amendment  to  this  statute  Is  now  pyend- 
Ins  in  the  current  session  of  our  Legislature 
which  will  emphasize  even  further  the  ad- 
visability of  such  person  having  an  attorney 
appointed  for  him  before  he  discloses  in- 
formation of  any  kind  to  a  police  crflicer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  today  experiencing 
dlfflculties  with  court  appointed  attorneys 
who  endeavor  to  refuse  to  even  allow  their 
clients  to  be  properly  identified  and  booked 
before  obtaining  their  release  on  bond. 

Such  statutes  and  amendments  are  spon- 
sored by  members  of  our  legislature  who 
specialized  in  the  practice  of  criminal  law. 
Many  of  these  parties  have  openly  admitted 
that  they  are  anticipating  future  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  purposely  Intend 
that  our  State  statutes  in  these  matters  shall 
extend  beyond  the  requirements  now  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  already  well  aware 
that,  in  the  State  of  Texas  only  the  written 
confessions  of  a  defendant  are  admissible  in 
evidence. against  him.  No  oral  statements  are 
admissibie  unless  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate  and  are  properly  recorded  and 
witnessed. 

The  instances  where  criminals  are  now 
walking  the  streets  as  free  men  after  having 
committed  the  crime  of  murder  without  wit- 
nesses exist  m  virtually  every  section  of  the 
Nation.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  only  avail- 
able evidence  against  them  would  be  their 
confession  if  it  would  be  admissible  under 
our  existing  rules  of  ertdence. 


Crimes  of  this  nature  are  relatively  insig- 
nificant, however,  when  we  consider  the  re- 
strictive effect  of  ,'these  rules  of  evidence  on 
various  other  types  of  crime  which  effect  a 
much  larger  segment  of  our  citizenry.  I  refer 
to  the  crimes  of  theft  and  burglary. 

It  has  always  one  of  the  most  basic  prin- 
ciples of  police  procedure  to  endeaver  to  clear 
up  as  many  of  these  crimes  as  i>ossible  by  in- 
terrogation of  the  arrested  person  and.  par- 
ticularly, to  recover  the  stolen  property  and 
return  it  to  its  rightful  owners.  Further,  this 
practice  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  po- 
tential rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  by  en- 
abling him  to  confess  all  of  his  crimes  and 
plead  guilty  to  only  one  of  the  many  offenses 
he  has  committed. 

Under  oiir  present  system,  however,  only 
a  very  strong-willed  person  can  withstand 
the  repeated  warnings  and  urgings  of  a  mag- 
istrate to  not  disclose  any  information  to  the 
arresting  officer  until  an  attorney  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  him.  It  goes  without 
saying,  of  course,  that  no  attorney  worth  l.ls 
salt  will  permit  his  client  to  make  any  ad- 
missions whatever  to  a  police  officer. 

Further,  it  is  a  well  accepted  fact  through- 
out our  Nation  that  all  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  woefully  undermanned.  In 
the  past  when  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
clearance  of  a  large  number  of  offenses  of 
this  type  the  amount  of  time  .«pent  on  con- 
tinuing Investigations  of  the  unsolved  cases 
has  been  materially  reduced.  Today,  this  is 
no  longer  the  case. 

May  I  cite,  for  your  consideration,  the 
following  factual  comparison  offenses  of  this 
type  taken  from  the  records  my  department, 
both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  rulings: 


Offenses 


Offenses 
cleared 


Percentage         Property 
losses 


Property         Percentage 
recovered 


Larceny,  all  grades: 

1963 

1964    

4,653 

5.453 

1,061 
l.llO 
1,121 
1.085 

482 

503 
370 
404 

22.8 
20.4 
19.2 
16.3 

31.7 
26.4 
19.8 
15.7 

$102,084 
112.060 
119.529 
176. 323 

51.730 
79.868 
97.971 
119,247 

V3, 461 

27, 479 
20,985 
30,210 

12,745 
17,227 
15,644 
15,784 

23.0 
24.5 

1965    

5,830 

17.6 

1966 

Burglaries: 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19^6         

6,640 

1,519 

1,904 

1,860 

2,564 

17.1 

24.6 
21.5 
15.9 

13.2 

I  think  these  figures  tell  the  story  much 
more  effectively  than  I  could  state  it  in 
words.  The  number  of  offenses  and  property 
losses  have  constantly  increased,  since  the 
advent  of  the  Supreme  Court  Rulings  and 
the  restricUve  measures  passed  by  our  Texas 
Legislature,  based  upon  those  rulings.  In 
contrast,  the  percentage  of  cases  solved  and 
property  recovered  has  consistently  decided. 

Our  professional  criminals  are  ^^ll  aware 
of  these  court  rulings  and  laws  which  per- 
tain to  their  alleged  rights  and  govern  the 
manner  In  which  their  cases  must  be  han- 
dled by  the  arresting  officers.  In  fact,  it  is 
common  practice  to  have  these  persons,  fol- 
lowing their  arrest,  quote  the  law  and  re- 
mind the  officer  of  his  limitations  when  he 
attempts  to  interrogate  them  and  clear  up 
the  offenses  which  they  have  committed.  _ 

jVs  contrasted  to  these  adult,  professional 
or;minals  there  is  however,  another  group 
which  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me,  my 
associates  in  the  law  enforcement  profession 
and  the  adult,  law-abiding  citizens  of  our 
conimunity. 

This  concerns  the  youthful  offenders  who 
have,  thus  far.  been  guilty  of  only  petty 
thefts  of  automobile  hub-caps,  parts  and  oc- 
casionally automobiles  which  have  been 
taken  merely  for  a  •Joy-ride". 

In  the  past  when  these  youngsters  were 
apprehended  it  was  not  usually  too  difficult 
to  nip  .1  budding  career  of  crime  in  the  bud 
through  a  quick  moving  investigation  by  the 
officers  assigned  to  our  Juvenile  Bureau. 
Immediately  following  their  arrest  these  boys 


could  be  readily  Interviewed  at  which  time 
they  would  admit  their  guilt.  Identify  other 
youths  who  were  also  Involved  and,  finally, 
assist  In  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property. 

In  such  Instances,  these  boys  were  placed 
under  closer  supervision  by  their  parents  and 
made  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  their  acts 
through  our  local  courts  and  juvenile  cor- 
rectional facilities. 

Today,  however,  after  having  been  admon- 
ished by  the  magistrate  concerning  their 
rights  and  the  offer  of  a  court  appointed  at- 
torney it  is  relatively  rare  that  these  pro- 
cedures are  possible.  Their  attorney  will  al- 
most invariably  Instruct  them  to  furnish  no 
Information  whatsoever  to  the  officers.  As  a 
consequence,  any  punitive  action  against 
them  for  their  offenses  Is  seldom  possible. 

Their  associates  in  these  offenses,  being 
unidentified,  are  then  enabled  to  continue 
their  criminal  activities  until  they  gradually 
become  involved  in  crimes  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  By  that  time  the  possibilities  of  re- 
habilitation are  relatively  remote  and.  In  the 
meantime,  the  crime  problem  in  the  commu- 
nity continues  to  increase  in  volume  and 
magnitude. 

In  referring  to  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  years  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  in  virtually  every  decision 
which  has,  in  effect,  interpreted  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  criminal  the  decision 
has  been  by  a  five  to  four  majority.  In  virtu- 
ally all  of  such  rulings  the  court  has  com- 
pletely reversed  its  position  of  long  stand- 
1]^  on  such  matters. 


I  am  totally  unable  to  reconcile  this  situa- 
tion wherein  one  member  of  the  court  is  able, 
in  effect,  to  amend  our  Constitution  by  his 
interpretation  on  these  questions  whereas 
the  Constitution  itself  can  be  amended  only 
through  ratification  by  three-fourtlis  of  the 
States  in  the  Union. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  observation.^ 
may  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  your  splendid 
effort  to  aid  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  our 
Nation  through  your  support  of  their  duly 
constituted  law  enforcement  agencies.  You 
may  be  assured  that  I  shall  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  provide  any  assistance  possible  to  as.si.st 
you  in  obtaining  pass:>ge  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant le^slation. 
Resf>ectfully 

R.  A.  Miles. 
Chief  of  Police. 

PuoviDENCE  Police  Department, 

Providence.  R.I..  March  3,  1967. 
H(in   John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedure,  Wasliirigton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  I. AC. P.  in  its  recent 
memorandum  concerning  the  forthcoming 
hearings  before  your  committee  regarding 
the  adverse  effect  US.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions are  ha\ing  on  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment. I  consider  it  high  privilege  to  offer  you 
my  views  on  this  subject  which  are  in  sup- 
port of  S.  674.  the  bill  by  which  you  seek  to 
amend  the  law  with  respect  to  the  admissi- 
bility in  evidence  of  confessions. 

As  vou  well  know,  the  members  of  any 
profession  or  occupation  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  specific  duties  are  very  often 
biased  in  their  point  of  view  on  matters 
which  have  a  direct  effect  on  their  profes- 
sion. I  think  that  all  of  us  in  the  police 
profession  will  have  to  admit  that  within 
certain  extended  limits  there  exists  a  con- 
servative viewpoint  which  is  somewhat 
characteristic  of  policemen  and  which  we 
feel  we  must  have  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities. 

Basically  it  is  the  duty  of  every  law  en- 
forcement officer  to  administer  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  to  protect  the  pviblic  from 
law  violators.  Therefore,  in  a  strict  sense  only 
those  factors  which  either  add  or  detract 
from  this  objective,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
of  legitimate  concern  to  police  officers.  It  is 
with  this  presupposition  that  I  agree  with  the 
I.A.C.P.  which  feels  that  policemen  ought  to 
have  the  chance  to  express  their  views  con- 
cerning this  vital  matter. 

I  am  In  complete  favor  with  the  provision 
of  S.  674.  I  think  that  everyone  needs  to 
show  more  concern  about  the  rising  crime 
rate  and  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the 
police  in  maintaining  social  order  in  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  not  all  citizens  real- 
ize the  threats  that  can  accrue  to  the  safety 
of  their  person  and  property  if  police  au- 
thority continues  to  be  cut  back  by  Judicial 
or  legislative  incursion  of  the  police  function. 

Many  police  officers  feel  that  they  have 
been  shorn  of  some  of  their  essential  au- 
thority by  the  impact  of  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion. Policemen  believe  they  face  an  enigma: 
What  can  be  done  about  the  public  clamor 
for  more  effective  police  protection  in  the 
light  of  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  at  the  same  time  observe  the  procedural 
safeguards  favoring  the  accused?  One  federal 
judge  unerringly  pinpointed  the  present  di- 
lemma of  the  fxjlice  when  he  said,  "Pres- 
sures of  society  and  of  public  opinion  in  one 
breadth  demand  that  crime  be  promptly 
solved,  and  in  the  next  seem  to  condemn  any 
interrogation  of  suspects  by  the  police." 

In  effect,  to  date,  the  majority  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  placed  emphatic 
weight  upon  the  political  Ideals  which  hold 
in  esteem  liuman  rights  and  human  dignity. 
Please  understand  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
policeman  anywhere  questions  this  ideology' 
for  these  conceptualisms  are  held  sacred  by 
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everv  good  American.  The  problem  today  is 
their  iippllcation  to  the  work-a-day  world 
of  law  enforcement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Is  needed  now 
from  the  Judiciary  or  legislature  are  rules 
t,f  law  making  more  clear  the  extensions 
and  limitations  of  human  freedom  as  they  re- 
late to  the  society  of  law  enforcement.  Such 
clarification  is  not  only  important  for  the 
police  function,  but  also  that  of  criminal 
courts.  All  levels  of  courU  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  interpreting  the  "exclusion- 
ary rule"  Implication  in  relationship  to  ex- 
tensions of  the  "right  to  counsel"  repre- 
sented in  the  Es.cobedo  and  Miranda  ded- 
Blons.  Court  justices  and  policemen  are  hav- 
ing to  make  hairline  decisions  in  the  absence 
of  firm  guidelines  in  the  new  rules  us  they 
exist  now. 

In  their  zeal  to  protect  a  defer.d:int's  con- 
.stilutlonal  guarantees  in  accordance  with 
their  measure  of  these  rules.  Justices,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lowest  municipal  courts,  are 
handing  down  decisions  tliat  are  virtually 
crippling  the  traditional  investigative  pro- 
cedures of  the  police.  I'm  .sure  you  are  famil- 
iar with  some  of  these  decisions  in  important 
cases  throughout  the  country,  and  I  shall  not 
burden  vou  with  more  of  the  same.  However. 
I  would  like  to  single  out  two  local  cases  of 
minor  nature  as  examples  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  police  field,  iind  how  frus- 
trating It  is  for  dedicated  police  officers  to  do 

their  job. 

Ca.<ie  history  No.  1 

A  traffic  officer  of  this  department  was  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  of  an  accident  at  an 
intersection  controlled  by  a  traffic  hianal 
light.  Arriving  at  the  scene,  the  officer  was 
met  by  the  two  motorists  involved.  One  of 
the  motorists  immediately  said  to  the  police- 
man. "Tills  fellow  went  through  a  red  light 
and  ran  into  me. '  Turning  to  the  second  mo- 
torist, the  officer  said  simply  "Is  that  so?", 
whereupon  this  motorist  admitted  that  he 
had  failed  to  stop  at  the  red  light. 

When  the  case  was  presented  in  our  mu- 
nicipal   court    the    judge    immediately    dis- 
missed   the    charge    against    the    olfendlng 
motorist  on  the  grounds  that  the  policeman 
failed  to  notify  the  defendant  of  his  rights 
before  he  asked  the  question  "Is  that  so?" 
Incident  No.  2 
An  off-duty  officer  of  this  department  was 
operating  his  own  private  car  along  a  local 
freeway  during  a  heavy  traffic  period  when 
"   he  witnessed  a  car  ahead  of  him  side-swipe 
another  vehicle  and  then  continue  on  with- 
out stopping.  This  officer,  together  with  the 
operator   of   the   car   that  was  struck,   both 
obtained  the  registration  number  of  the  of- 
fending car  but  were  unable  to  identify  the 
operator  who  sped  off,  Tlie  registered  owner 
of  the  car  was  subsequently  notified  i)y  the 
police  to  have  the  person  operating  that  car 
report   to  our  traffic  division,  A  short   time 
later,  the  registered  owner  appeared  at  the 
police  station  with  his  attorney.  He  stated  his 
name  and  address  and  then  relused  to  give 
any  other  information  or  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Obviously,  under  these  circumstances  no 
action  could  be  taken  leading  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  person  responsible  for  this 
violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  n  recent  newspaper 
story  which  is  self-explanatory  and  empha- 
sizes the  concern  of  other  public  officials  in 
this  community. 

Very  truly  years. 

Howard  A.  Franklin, 
Colonel,  Chief  of  Police. 


[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Feb,  24,  19671 

Rulings  Alarm  Chafee,  Goldstein 

crime  rulings  alarm  chafee,  safety  chief 

The  results  of  some  cases  decided  on  the 

basis  of  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 

were  viewed  with  dismay  yesterday  by  Gov- 


ernor Chafee  and  attacked  vlgoroiusly  by 
Harry  Goldstein,  Providence  police  commis- 
sioner. 

Governor  Cliafee,  during  his  press  con- 
ference, said  he  shares  what  he  called  the 
public's  "Incrcdulousness"  about  recent  ac- 
quittals of  defendants  whose  confessions  were 
disallowed  on  grounds  they  were  obtained 
in    violation    of   constitutional   rights. 

He  was  directing  his  comments  .specitically 
at  a  Rhoile  Island  case  involving  an  escapee 
from  Ihe  Adult  Corrcctlonil  Iii.stitulions, 
and  another  in  New  York,  where  a  man  ac- 
cused of  fitabtaing  his  wife  and  live  cliildren 
to  death  was  freed. 

In  iKiih  c.isps  tl-e  defendants'  confessions 
were  thrown  out.  Ihe  JiutRcs  ruled  they  had 
not  been  properly  informed  of  their  right  to 
couns'.l. 

"We  arc  making  this  all-out  attempt  to 
stop  crime  and  some  of  these  decisions  seem 
incredible."  the  governor  .said  Mr.  Chafee,  an 
attorney,  said  he  is  not  ihallenging  the 
Judge's  "verdicts,  if  they  are  "based  on  the 
proper  Supreme  Court  holding." 

•But  something  is  out  of  whack,"  he  said. 
Commissioner  Goldstein  debated  the  i.ssue 
with  Aram  A.  Arabian,  a  former  public  de- 
fender before  the  Pawtucket  RoLary  Club. 
Warning  of  •serious  social  consequences" 
unless  the  trend  is  reversed,  Mr.  Goldstein 
said  thousands  of  cases  in  the  lower  courts 
have  been  thrown  out  because  the  court 
changed  the  rules. 

The  people  '•are  not  going  to  .sit  back  and 
be  inundated  lay  escalating  crime,"  he  said. 
•The  court  doesn't  worry,  but  I  have  to 
worry  .ibout  the  impact  on  the  community, 
and  so  do  you,"  the  top  Providence  law  en- 
forcement official  said.  Tlie  luncheon  meet- 
ing was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Parish  house. 

Mr.  Arabian  countered  with  the  conten- 
tion the  court  has  only  told  police.  "Do  It 
the  ri^ht  way." 

He  said  the  court  did  not  change  the  rules. 
It  Just  defined  the  basic  rights  that  have 
been  in  the  Constitution  since  it  was  writ- 
ten, he  said. 

He  predicted  the  day  will  come  when  no 
confessions  will  be  admissible  tinder  any  clr- 
cumswnccs.  He  said  new  scientific  ways  of 
prosecuting  crime  will  make  confessions  un- 
necessary. 
Mr  Goldstein  disagreed  on  Ijoth  points. 
•Tliose  who  talk  of  solving  crimes  scien- 
tifically haven't  been  inside  a  police  station. 
^nd  tliat  includes  most  judges."  he  said. 

Disputing  the  statement  that  the  court 
has  not  changed  the  rules,  he  said,  "These 
are  rights  created  bv  the  courts  and  nothing 
else."  He  said  the  Miranda  decision  should 
not  have  been  retroactive. 

Mr  Goldstein  said  it  is  becoming  ;ilmost 
impossible  to  convict  narcotics  and  gambling 
offenders.  He  said  they  ■•come  down  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  police  station  l.iughlng"  and 
making  such  remarks  as,  "Just  keep  your 
mouth  .shut  and  v,-e'll  be  all  right." 

Referring  to  the  New  York  man  mentioned 
bv  Governor  Chaiee.  Mr.  CTOldsteln  .■=aid,  "As 
a  result  of  a  subsequent  change  in  the  rules 
a  man  who  committed  six  murders  was  al- 
lowed to  walk  out  free."  He  said  there  was  no 
Supreme  Court  ruling  at  the  time  of  the 
intirders. 

Mr,  Goldstein  said  the  mans  lawyer  at- 
tempted to  reassure  the  people  of  New  Y'ork 
by  saying,  "Don't  worry.  He's  going  back  to 
Puerto  Rico."  ^      ,  . 

The  real  concern  in  the  controversy  should 
be  the  impact  of  crime  upon  the  victims. 
Mr.  Goldstein  said. 

Mr  Arabian  had  compared  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  with  that  of  an  umpire 
at  a  baseball  (inme. 

•■Without  the  umpire,  it  would  be  not  and 
chaos."  he  said.  "It  would  be  the  same  with 
our  government." 

Another  former  public  defender.  Leo  Pat- 
rick McGowan,  who  was  also  at  the  meeting, 
Faid  a  defendant  Is  outnumbered  five  to  one 
by  police  who  are  "jabbing"  him  in  the  ribs 


at  the  police  staOon.  •'It  Is  the  defendanfs 
word  against  five  policemen, •'  he  said  later. 
••1  liave  found  most  policemen  more  reli- 
able than  many  of  the  people  you  have  de- 
fended," Commissioner  Goldstein  replied. 


MEMCiRANI/UM 

Fkuriary  '28,  1967. 
To:  Peter  J.  Gannon,  Cliief.  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. 
From:   William  H.  Fennecken,  D  Chief,  Ma- 
rine Patrol. 
Subject:  Memorandum  2  21  C7. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  l-<xlay  that  a 
police  officer's  hit  is  not  a  happy  i-nc  Pres- 
sures Irom  ;J1  sides,  particularly  in  the  liold 
of  civil  rights  and  recent  iSuprcnie  Ctiurt  de- 
cisions has  lowered  tlie  police  im:ige  to  Ijclow 
that  of  the  local  Rartxigc  collector.  With  the 
bombardment  of  his  image,  his  morale  has 
also  lumbletl  The  average  ("op  today  is  a  dis- 
gruntled individual,  who  's  doing  only  what 
is  necersary  in  ilie  performance  of  his  duties: 
to  have  a  spark  and  be  energetic  is  to  look 
for  trouble  and  further  criticism. 

The  picture  wns  not  always  thus.  Wlien  I 
first  entered  the  police  Held  thirteen  years 
ago.  it  wa.s  on  llie  way  U>  Itecoming  an  honor- 
able profes.sion.  I  can  recall  how  proud  1 
was  when  I  first  donned  the  uniform.  Walk- 
ing my  post  as  the  local  symbol  of  justice. 
I  felt  more  like  a  knight  in  shining  :,rmor, 
ready  to  protect  the  proverbial  damsel  in 
tlistress.  No  apprehension  entered  my  mind. 
All  peoples  from  all  walks  of  life  were  treated 
with  equal  candor. 

As  a  police  officer.  I  .soon  learned  that  in 
Rome  you  do  as  ihe  Romans  do.  As  I  gained 
experience  I  learned  to  .si.^e  people  up.  Basic 
lihilosophy  began  to  t.ike  hold.  I  found  that 
;ill  people  desire  to  be  treated  as  individuals, 
to  he  accepted  for  their  own  sake  regardless 
of  their  position  in  life.  Everyone  wants  to  be 
understood  and  in  their  (jwn  way  to  be  inv- 
portant.  Tlie  wise  guy  had  his  underlying 
motive,  the  recidivist  his. 

Todav  the  task  of  getting  to  the  underly- 
ing motive  has  all  but  vanished.  Tlie  police 
officer's  approach  to  people  has.  by  mandate, 
radicallv  changed.  The  violator  of  public 
trust  seeks  no  help  because  he  expects  none 
from  the  man  in  l)lue.  The  once  human  l>nnd. 
the  old  avenue  to  justice  Is  as  cold  as  a  wea- 
ther front  from  Canada. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
heaped  coals  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  law  enforcement  officer  and  the  accused 
The  ijoliceman.  must  of  necessity,  chance  his 
entire  outlook  bringing  into  enforcement  a 
different  approach.  An  approach  that  is  cold 
and  calculating.  For  an  officer  with  years  of 
experience,  this  becomes  a  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low and  Is  not  easily  comprehended. 

Most  police  officers  today  are  disillusioned 
men.  fighting  frustration  at  every  turn. 
Nothing  to  an  officer  can  be  more  heartbreak- 
ing than  to  see  weeks  of  work  for  naught, 
because  of  some  court  technicality.  When  the 
criminal  is  turned  loose  to  ply  again  on  the 
public,  the  olficcr  wonders  why  he  ever 
pinned  a  badge  on  in  the  first  place. 

Something  must  be  ('one  in  the  immediate 
future  to  restore  the  policeman  to  the  .svm- 
bol  of  old;  the  pillar  of  the  community; 
respected  as  the  protector  of  every  citizen's 
rights,  and  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 

trouble. 

■William  H.  Ff.nnecken. 

Memorandum 

February  28,  1967. 
To;  Peter  J.  Gannon,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Navi- 

Fromf /Uvin  M.  Walsh.  D/Chief.  Marine  Pa- 
trol, Dls.  II. 

Subject:  Bureau  Chief's  memo  of  February 
27,  1967,  Be  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 
The  undersigned  officer  feels  very  strongly 

about  the  recent  supreme  Court  decisions. 

However,  In  way  of  au  opimon;  Both  the  re- 
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cent  Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions  were 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  5-4  votes. 
In  each  case  the  minority  Justices  accused  the 
majority  of  writing  laws,  a  function  of  our 
legislators  as  defined  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  appears  Chi*  Justice 
Warren  Is  attempting  to  re-wrlte  all  criminal 
laws. 

Apparently  the  only  way  that  law  enforce- 
slderlng  the  rights  of  the  accused,  have  for- 
gotten the  rights  of  the  victims.  A  case  in 
point:  Recently,  in  New  Yoric  City,  a  factory 
worlier  who  had  admitted  killing  his  wife  and 
five  small  children  was  released  from  prison. 
His  confession,  the  only  evidence  against 
him,  was  set  aside  "because  he  had  not  been 
informed  of  his  rights"  as  outlined  in  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  Decision  under  Mi- 
randa. 

When  this  individual  was  released.  Brook- 
lyn District  Attorney  Aaron  A.  Koota  made  a 
comment  with  which  I  agree  as.  I  am  sure 
will  most  law  enforcement  officers.  He  said: 
•Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
weighed  the  scales  of  justice  heavily  in  favor 
of  the  criminal  Suspect.  I  am  not  a  prophet, 
but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  indicates 
a  trend  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  outlaw  all 
confessions  made  to  police. 

If  and  when  that  melancholy  day  comes, 
the  death  knell  of  effective  criminal  law  en- 
forcement will  have  been  sounded. 

Miranda  has  cut  at  the  very  foundations 
of  law  enforcement  and  of  the  legal  system — 
by  weakening  the  right  of  the  police  to  search 
for  the  truth  by  oral  questioning  of  a  suspect 
fc>efore  trial. 

In  Escobedo  and  Miranda  the  decisions 
slate  that  a  suspect  can  waive  his  rights  to 
remain  silent  or  waive  his  right  to  counsel. 
The  waiver  concept  is  and  will  continue  to 
come  under  close  scrutiny  by  lawyers  and  I 
doubt  that  law  enforcement  has  heard  the 
last  of  tJie  criticism  when  an  officer  advises, 
in  coiu-t,  that  the  defendant  waived  his  right 
to  remain  silent. 

Further,  some  of  the  New  Jersey  Magistrates 
have  added  Miranda  to  both  Motor  Vehicle 
and  Juvenle  cases. 

Last  summer,  Sgt.  Newman  r.t  a  juvenile 
court  hearing  was  asked:  even  though  he  had 
previously  stated  questioning  was  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  juveniles  parents, 
whether  the  lx)ys  (aged  14  and  15;  charged 
with  Larceny  I.  were  apprized  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  Ijefore  they  were  ques- 
tioned. 

This  oflScer  would  strongly  recommend  that 
otir  unit,  the  Marine  Police,  go  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  stand  of  Senator  McClellan 
and  of  the  Sub  Committee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  and  lu'ge  the  passage  of  his 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions. 
Respectfully. 

Alvin-  M.  Walsh, 
D  Chief.  Marine  Patrol.  Dist.  II. 

MEMOKANDfM 

February  28.  1967. 
To:   Mr.  Peter  J.  Gannon,  Chief.  Bureau  of 

Navigation. 
From:   Steven  Zwaryc.h,  Jr.,  Dep,  Chief,  Ma- 
rine Patrol. 
Subject:      Memorandum— I. A. C.P..      Bureau 
Chiefs  Memo  of  2  27  67. 

With  reference  tp  the  above  subject,  the 
following  comments  are  submitted  for  your 
use  in  complying  with  the  I.A.C.P.  Memo- 
randum. 

At  the  present  time,  neither  the  Mapp's 
nor  the  Miranda  decisions  have  affected  the 
enforcement  procedures  of  our  Marine  Patrol 
Organization. 

To  the  writers  knowledge,  out  authority  to 
stop  and  board  a  vessel  underway  ^  outlined 
under  12:6-6,  has  never  been  challenged  by 
any  court  of  law.  Should  a  vessel  be  docked 
or  moored  and  the  necessity  to  board  arise, 


a  proper  search  warrant  would  be  obtained  by 
one  of  our  senior  men  after  first  clearing  such 
action  with  the  JMstrict  Headquarters, 

The  Miranda  decision  would  have  no  bear- 
ing on  our  normal  accident  Investigation  pro- 
cedures with  the  recent  decision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Superior  Court  In  the  case  of  "State 
v.  Zucconl"  bearing  this  out,  stating  that  this 
Supreme  Court  decision,  "did  not  apply  be- 
c.uise  defendant  was  not  under  arrest,  in  cus- 
tody, or  otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom 
when  lie  made  the  iicirnlijsion  " 

By  Departmental  Policy  all  officers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Marine  Patrol  are  restricted  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  Boating  Laws  and 
Regulations  with  instructions  that  If  any 
other  violations  or  crimes  are  detected,  they 
be  turned  over  to  tlie  appropriate  municipal, 
county  or  State  authorities. 

Should  this  policy  change  whereby  their 
enforcement  responsibilities  would  be  ex- 
panded then  potentially  the  Mapps  and  Mi- 
randa decision  would  directly  hinder  their 
capability  as  far  as  the  investigation  of  lar- 
ccnie.-?.  breaking  and  entries  and  death  caused 
by  boat. 

Occasionally  when  an  out  of  state  taoater 
or  disorderly  person  is  placed  under  arrest 
for  trr.nsportation  to  a  local  court  or  police 
headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
bond,  the  Miranda  decision  would  affect 
questioning  of  the  defendant  xintil  he  was 
;:pprised  C'f  his  rights;  however,  this  should 
not  pose  any  problem  as  a  Deputy  Attorney 
General  could  be  obtained  for  any  later  court 
proceedings  if  the  defendant  i:;  represented 
by  counsel. 

Respectfully  ; -ibmiUcd. 

Steven  Zwarych,  Jr., 
Dep.  Chief.  Marine  Patrol, 

Attachment:  E.xcerpt  from  Bulletin  Letter 
131.  p.  2. 

Rece.nt  Opinion 

(Note. — The  following  opinion,  which  will 
shortly  appear  In  the  advance  sheets.  Is 
presently  available,  without  cost,  by  writing 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  State 
House  Annex,  Trenton.) 

State  V.  Ziicconi — N.J.  Super. —  (.^pp.  Div  , 
A-786-65,  decided  January  13,  1967.) 

Defendant  was  convicted  in  the  municipal 
court  and  in  the  county  court  after  a  trial 
de  novo  of  careless  driving  [R.S.  39:4-97). 
Twelve  days  following  the  accident  which 
led  to  the  charge,  the  defendant  was  inter- 
viewed at  the  hospital  by  a  State  Trooper 
who  was  Investigating  the  accident.  The  de- 
fendant stated  he  was  driving  the  car  and 
later  In  his  home  repeated  his  statement  to 
the  Trooper  and  signed  a  typed  statement  In 
the  presence  of  members  of  his  family. 
At  the  trial  defendant  testified  another  per- 
son, who  died  as  a  result  of  the  accident, 
drove  the  car.  Defendant's  statement  was  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  and  he  alleges  this  was 
error  because  he  had  no  counsel  when  he 
made  the  admission;  that  he  was  not  told 
that  he  had  a  right  to  counsel  or  offered  one; 
^and  that  he  was  not  warned  that  what  he 
said  might  be  o.ffered  in  evidence  against 
him.  The  Appellate  Division  affirmed  the 
conviction  and  held  that  .Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
384  U.S.  436,  did  not  apply  since  the  defend- 
ant was  tried  before  the  Miranda  decision 
and  in  any  event  it  did  not  apply  because 
defendant  teas  not  under  arrest,  in  custody, 
or  otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom  when 
he  made  the  admission.  The  court  also  held 
that  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378  U.S.  478.  did 
not  apply  because  defendant  was  not  In 
custody  and  did  not  ask  for  counsel. 

The  State  additionally  argued  that.  In  any 
event,  Miranda  and  Escobedo  did  not  apply  to 
motor  vehicle  violations.  The  Appellate  Divi- 
sion held  that  In  a  prosecution  for  a  motor 
vehicle  violation  resulting  in  a  fine  Miranda 
does  not  apply. 


It  Is  conceivable  that  a  boating  violation 
would  be  likened  to  a  MV  violation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  McConnell, 
Administrative  Director  of  the  Courts. 
February  9.   1967, 

City  of  Concord 
Office  of  Chief  op  Police. 

March  1,1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee  on   Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senat--. 
New    Senate    Office    Building,    IVov/iiKgr- 
ton.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  memor.ui- 
dum    from    Mr.    Quiun    Tamm    which    iiii- 
nounces  the  hearings  which  are  to  be  held 
by  your  committee  on  March  7,  8,  9.   1967, 
regarding  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  Affecting  LtKal  Law  Enforcement 
I  am  pleased  that  your  Honorable  Commit- 
tee is  looking  Into  this  most  serious  matter 
for,   la  my   opinion,   law   enforcement  must 
get  .some  relief  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

The  present  requirements  which  .ire  im- 
posed uf>on  law  enforcement  by  the  Mirandu 
Decision  have  created  an  impossible  situa- 
tion for  law  enforcement.  The  admonition 
which  we  must  give  to  suspects  in  criminal 
matters  is,  in  effect,  a  plea  to  the  individual 
that  lie  do  nothing  that  would  help  the 
police  in  their  investigation  of  the  incident. 
If  the  suspect  says,  "I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  it  now",  all  questioning  must  imme- 
diately cease  and  I  submit  that  this  re- 
striction goes  too  far  to  the  detriment  of 
society.  This  aspect  of  the  Miranda  Dccisi(  m 
is  crippling  law  enforcement. 

We  had  an  excellent  example  of  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  this  rule  only  last  week.  This 
case  Involves  a  19-year  old  California  Youth 
Authority  parolee  who  was  accused  of  the 
statutory  rape  of  a  14-ycar  old  girl.  The  girl 
alleges  that  this  young  man  had  relations 
with  her  on  two  separate  occasions.  There 
are  no  witnesses  and  there  is  no  evidence. 
The  suspect  has  stated  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  case  with  us  and  our  officers 
are  powerless  to  resolve  the  matter.  Our  offi- 
cers feel  that  they  could  get  enough  Infor- 
mation out  of  this  individual  to  make  .i 
case  if  they  could  spend  a  short  time  dis- 
cussing it  with  him,  however,  under  Mi- 
randa, anything  he  might  say  to  them  would 
be  inadmissible  In  a  court  of  law. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  police  he 
permitted  to  resort  to  the  old  third  degree 
methods  of  yesterday,  however,  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  do  our  jobs,  we  must  be  given  the 
right  to  interrogate  suspects  concerninc 
their  involvement.  Having  informed  a  man 
that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent  and 
that  anything  he  .«ays  may  be  used  against 
him  in  a  court  of  law.  the  police  must  bs 
given  tiie  right  to  interrogate  him  whether 
he  wants  to  talk  to  them  or  not  and  we  mutt 
have  the  right  to  introduce  what  he  had  t : 
say  if  the  case  goes  to  trial.  I  submit  that 
local  judges  are  competent,  educated  and 
fair.  Let  them  weigh  the  facts  after  listen- 
ing to  both  sides.  The  majority  opinion  in 
the  Miranda  Decision  .said  that  the  police 
are  suspect;  I  would  hope  that  the  judges 
In  our  lower  courts  are  not.  If  they  are,  the 
real  problem  may  lie  with  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Fina'ly.  t:ie  one  man  majority  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  developed  a  lot  of  "bad  ' 
law.  It  is  bad  in  the  .<^ense  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  it  for  it  was  decided  on  the  basis 
of  one  vote.  If  only  one  justice  out  of  the 
nine  were  to  ciiange  his  mind,  the  whole 
concept  of  criminal  justice  would  change.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  society  would  get  a  better 
break  If  a  reversal  In  a  criminal  matter 
required  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  wish  you  would  give  this 
suggestion  some  serious  thought. 


Mmj  20,  1968 
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Please  be  assiued  of  my  support  and  co- 
operation in  all  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 
Your  very  truly, 

James  L.  Chambers. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Porfolo,  Calif.,  February  28,  1967. 
Hnn    John  L.  McClellan. 
^^airman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Cr.nn- 
nal  Laws  and  Procedures,    U.S.   Senate, 
New   senate   Office   Building.   Waxhmg- 

DeaTsen^tor  McClellan:  I  would  like  to 
tike  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  and  discuss 
tie  problem  of  Supreme  Comt  Decisions^ 

La  career  police  officer  and  a  Chief  of 
PoUce  I  feel  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
court'  has  committal  a  great  injustice  W 
^vw  enforcement.  It  appears  that  their  de- 
cLns  with  regard  t«  ^IvU  Liberties  have 
gone  bevond  the  scope  of  their  limits  \Vhlle 
le  all  believe  in  the  civil  right  and  liberties 
of  manWnd  we  do  not  believe  that  the  court 
shoCd  pick  up  and  blow  up  every  small 
technicality.  ^  ,^+ 

AS  a  Police  Administrator.  I  do  not  object 
to  good  clean  decisions  which  would  affect 
the  whole  of  the  American  people,  bi.t  I 
strenuously  object  to  the  decisions  which 
hamper  law  enforcement. 

I  i^ve  thought  about  these  decisions  wlOi 
an  open  mind,  trying  to  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  the  Justices  and  I  still  come  up 
with  the  same  answers. 

Apparently  the  only  way  that  law  enforce- 
ment can  make  their  position  clear  is  to 
unit*  through  men  such  as  you.  who  are 
WU  ing  to  take  a  stand,  and  who  are  willing 
to  help  law  enforcement  be  the  power,  to 
protect  life  and  property  that  it  should  be 
You  can  count  on  me  and  this  department 
to  support  your  views. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  A.  Harris, 
Chief  of  Police. 


Westport,  Conn., 
Police  Department 

March  2,  1967. 
Hon,  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcornmittce  on  Cr,nn- 
nal  Laws  and  Procedures.   U.S.  Senate, 
New   Senate    Office   Bxiilding,   Washing- 

DEr'sfNATOR  McClellan:  Fairfield  Coun- 
tv  is  a  focal  point  for  "House  Breaks  ;  hun- 
dreds of  homes  have  been  broken  into  and 
thousands  of  dollars  of  belongings  taken. 

As  Captain  of  Detectives  and  a  veteran 
police  officer,  it  is  my  opinion  that  certain 
decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  have 
piven  the  criminal  an  unwarranted  Supreme 
Court  Robe  of  Protection." 

Unless  a  perpetrator  Is  apprehended  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  it  is  almost  Impossible 
to  convict  him  because  of  the  Mapp  and 
Miranda  decisions.  For  example:  an  automo- 
bile is  mobile;  can  be  rented  or  have  stolen 
marker  plates;  thus  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  Check  it  at  a  later  date.  A  search 
warrant  mav  be  obtained  hours  later. 

The  Harlis  Miller  case  was  retried  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  because  of  the  Mapp 
decision.  The  Grimes  case  ( narcotics  i  re- 
quested two  retrials  because  of  the  Miranda 
decision. 

I  have  been  a  police  officer  since  1938;  have 
attended  many  police  schools,  including  the 
FBI  National  Academy  and  the  New  York 
Police  Academy;  and  because  of  my  experi- 
ence and  training,  I  know  what  a  great  help 
your  bill  can  be  to  law  enforcement  and  the 
honest  public.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your 
amendment  will  be  passed. 
Sincerely. 

Louis    D.    ROSENAtI, 

Captain  of  Police. 


City  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Department  of  Public  Safety, 

March   1,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  New 
senate  Office  Building,  Washingtmi.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  In  replv  to  your  Memorandum  to 
the   International    Association   of   Chiefs   of 
Police,  IncoriX)rated,  the  following  informa- 
tion Is  submitted: 

Miranda  has  produced  two  definite  prob- 
lems in  law  enforcement.  In  the  first  Instance 
the  day  of  the  suspect  admitting  his  criminal 
action  is  almost  gone.  At  the  completion  of 
the  warning  as  prescribed  by  the  Decision,  the 
suspect,  finding  that  an  attorney  will  be  lur- 
nlshed.  Immediately  will  request  one.  At  this 
point  all  questioning  must  cease  and  we  can 
only  await  the  .arrival  of  the  attorney  and 
the  inevitable,  "Don't  tell  the  police  any- 
thing "  We  all  realize  that  there  are  cases 
where  no  physical  evidence  existe  and  the 
onlv  solution  is  by  an  admission. 

Our  hands  were  tied  recently  in  a  ShooUng 
to  Kill  case.  The  complainant  was  tiiken  to 
the  hospital  and  placed  In  Intensive  care. 
(No  questioning  i)ossible.)  The  only  witness 
was  fleeing  and  not  In  custody.  The  suspect 
demanded  an  attorney  and  was  advised  by 
him  to  say  nothing.  The  attorney  also  de- 
manded that  we  file  an  affidavit  on  the  man 
or  release  him  immediately.  How  could  we 
po.ssibly  do  our  Job  under  these  circum- 
stances? ,     ^     , 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Miranda  Decision, 
our  Detective  Section  has  compiled  records  as 
relates  to  prisoners  l>eing  processed.  This 
record  shows  that  of  the  688  prisoners  proc- 
essed since  Miranda  up  to  and  Including 
February  1967,  477  signed  a  waiver  and  170 
refused  Tlie  detectives  feel  that  the  Miranda 
Decision  definitely  caused  lack  of  pro.secu- 
tion  in  128  cases. 

Miranda  has  hurt  in  a  second  Instance  as 
to  the  clearing  of  complaints.  Prior  to  this 
Decision,  we  could  question  a  suspect  as  to 
related  offens&s.  thus  clearing  more  com- 
plaints. Todav  we  are  fortunate  to  clear  one 
offense  with  the  reflecting  decrease  in  Part  I 
crimes  cleared.  ,.   .^      , 

We  feel  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  important,  however,  the  community  also 
.      must   be   protected.    At   present   2'.    of    the 
communitv   are   being  protected   at   tne   ex- 
pense of  the  other  98  percent. 
Verv  truly  vours, 

L.  H.  Caylor. 
Director  of  Police. 


if  these  decisions  were  proper.  It  Is  quite 
easy  for  others  to  be  a  "Monday  Morning 
Quarterback,"  but  how  many  of  our  Justices 
have  availed  themselves  to  actual  P°  'ce  "«- 
cer's  duties.  It  is  my  understanding  that  only 
one  of  the  Justices  has  had  the  experience  of 
trying  a  criminal  case  In  our  courts. 

When  our  forefathers  drew  up  our  Consti- 
tution they  did  not  have  minority  groups 
such  as  there  are  today.  If  these  groups  had 
existed  we  would  have  seen  a  much  larger 
document  than  now  exists  Amendments  or 
additions  to  the  Constitution  should  be  left 
U)  the  legislative  body. 

m  mv  grade  school  days,  I  was  taught  there 
were  lliree  branches  of  government;  execu- 
tive Judicial  and  legislative.  It  Is  the  thought 
of  many  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  u.ken 
It  upon" themselves  to  be  all  three.  The  court 
docs  not  decide  cases  on  facts,  but  upon  tech- 
nicalities They  do  not  'i^ocle  the  ca,se  on 
what  the  law  is.  but  what  they  think  it 
should  be  I  have  heard  It  voiced  "\a">- ^'"'^^ 
in  police  circles  that  the  court  has  the  knack 
of  changing  the  rules  after  the  game  has  been 

We  as  police  officers,  find  It  difficult  trying 
to  abide  by  the  court's  decLsions.  We  can  t 
act  on  what  the  law  is  today,  but  we  must 
anticipate  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
supreme  Court  Is  quick  to  tell  us  what  ^e 
can't  do,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  decision 
telling  us  what  we  can  do.  ,  ,   , 

Recruiting  for  police  departments  is  lar 
more  difficult  today  than  ever  before^  The 
reason  being  that  no  person  wants  to  be 
wrong  in  the  public  view,  nor  do  they  want  to 
be  liable  in  a  civil  suit  An  officer  reinarked 
in  a  somewhat  cynical  statement,  "If  you 
haven't  'oeen  arrested,  you  have  no  rights. 
Unfortunatelv.  this  situation  now  exists. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  a  Supreme  Court  is 
verv  nece.ssarv.  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
should  base  their  decisions  on  the  law  as  it 
is  written  and  the  facts  of  each  and  every 
case.  I  do  not  feel  that  they  should  legislate 
and  decide  cases  on  technicalities. 
Verv  truly  vours, 

Lyle  C   Perkins, 

Chief  of  Police. 


City  of  Lake  Oswf.go, 

Police  Dkpartment. 
Lake  Oswego.  Orrg.,  March  2,  1967, 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and   Procedures.   U.S.   Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  With  reference  W  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures  set   for   March   7,   8,   and  9.    1967.   I 
would  like  to  exprc-is  my  feelings  in  relation 
to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  Decisions. 

First,  let  me  begin  by  saying  I  have  been 
in  law  enforcement  twenty  one  years,  I  was 
Chief  of  Detectives  for  fifteen  years  prior  to 
becoming  Chief  of  Police.  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  making  many  arrests  and  conduct- 
ing hundreds  of  interviews  and  interroga- 
tions. 

I  strongly  believe  that  every  person  is  en- 
titled to  his  rights,  including  police  officers. 
Recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
gone  overboard  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
criminal;  however,  they  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  rights  of  the  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  are  endangering  their  lives  to  ap- 
prehend the  vicious  criminal.  I.  and  I  m  sure 
manv  many  other  officers,  have  taken  guns 
and  "knives  off  criminals  In  dark  alleys  and, 
like  all  officers,  made  decisions  in  seconds 
where  it  takes  the  coiuts  years  to  determine 


Brea.  Calif.. 
February  28,  1967. 

Hon.  John  I..  McClellan,  _        •      , 

CIrirman.  Senate  Subcommitire  on  Criminal 
Laut  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Wa.'ihington.  D  C^ 
My  Dear  Senator  McCle(lan:   I  received 
information  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  indicating  that  vou 
would   be  interested  in   the  vuws  and  .sug- 
gestions of  its  members  regarding  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  its  effect 
on  crime  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  ruling  on  the 
Miranda  decision.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
stated  that  "this  procedure  has  been  used 
bv  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
nianv  vears.  and  it  has  not  hurt  their  opera- 
lion'"  Chief  Justice  Warren  apparently  has 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  different 
tvpes  of  police  work  being  done  by  these 
bodies.  In  the  main,  the  FBI  as  its  name 
implies,  investigates.  With  the  exception  of 
bank  robberies  and  kidnapping,  the  FBI  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  r.n  emerpencv  and  to  make  spllt-serond 
decisions.  In  local  law  enforcement.  U  i^  ihe 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  the  police 
officer  has  the  time  to  build  up  a  case  before 
taking  action.  ,      j    .     „ 

Tlie  FBI  agents  carry  a  case  load  from 
twenty  to  thirtv  cases  per  month  per  agent. 
It  is  "r.ot  at  ali  uncommon  for  a  detective 
with  a  metropolitan  police  department  to 
carry  fifty  sixty,  or  more  cases  per  month. 
Miranda  was  Just  again  convicted  for  kid- 
napping and  rape  on  the  same  charge  as 
before  without  the  use  of  the  confession. 
Under   the   ratiorale   of   punishing   law   en- 
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forcenient,  the  Supreme  Court  has  In  real- 
ity, failed  In  Its  obligation  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  our  great  country.  Nothing  was 
accomplished  by  releasing  Miranda.  He  haa 
been  found  guilty  by  two  Juries.  Society's 
rights  were  not  protected  by  the  shallow 
thinking  of  the  majority  on  t'-.e  Supreme 
Court,  and  In  my  humble  opinion,  Miranda 
will  be  a  better  person  by  paying  a  penalty 
for  the  crime  he  has  committed  rather  than 
have  been  allowed  to  go  free. 

E>anny  Escobleto  In  all  probability  fits  Into 
the  same  category  as  Miranda.  When  a  crimi- 
nal IS  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  free  after 
having  committed  un  act  against  society  be- 
cause of  some  legal  technicality,  then  our 
country  has  failed.  It  may  be  that  crime  Is 
bred  In  the  slums,  it  may  well  be  that  crime 
;3  caused  by  unemployment,  and  by  the 
many  other  social  injustices  that  are  so  often 
cited.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  am  not  completely 
convinced  that  it  is.  It  would  be  many  years 
before  these  conditions  are  corrected  and  the 
United  States  can  be  safe  from  the  criminal. 
In  the  interim,  society  must  be  protected. 
Society  has  the  right  to  be  protected,  and 
society  should  not  be  hampered  by  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  placed  upon  the  law 
enforcement  officer. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  if  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  abused  its  authority  in  the  Esco- 
bleto  case  then  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  involved  detectives,  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  should  have  brought  out  for  public 
censor.  But  Escobleto  shotild  not  have  been 
freed  on  that  technicality,  or  should  a  law 
enforcement  officer  In  some  other  Jtirlsdlctlon 
be  hampered. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  win  not  face  up  to  reality  either  due 
to  overpowering  loyalty  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, shallow  thinking,  or  a  gutless  approach 
to  "reality  "  The  true  problems  in  the  United 
States  dealing  with  criminal  Justice  is  the 
tise  of  the  worn-out.  out-moded.  fallacious. 
Adversary  System  of  criminal  Justice. 

This  system  which  is  bn.r.ed  on  hypocrisy, 
professional  theatrics,  bribery,  and  so  many 
other  odlotis  practices  should  be  replaced  by 
a  system  of  justice  that  Is  seeking  the  truth 
In  an  Impartial,  fact-finding  atmosphere. 
Tlien  justice  will  be  served. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  an  authority  on 
the  Adversary  System,  nor  do  I  consider  my- 
self as  a  proponent  of  any  system  to  replace 
It.  however,  in  the  sixteen  plus  years  of  my 
experience  in  law  enforcement.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  system  is  sadly  lacking  in 
the  performance  of  its  funtiamental  ciuty.  and 
that  "Lady  Justice"  sitting  on  her  pedestal, 
draped  in  flowing  white  robes,  is  being  pros- 
tituted daily  in  every  criminal  court  in  the 
country  by  the  use  of  this  system. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  O.  Baugij. 
Chiel  of  Police. 

DEP.MtTMENT    O"    POLICE. 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif..  February  28.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClell.vn. 
Chairman,  ScTiatc  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Orfice  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
De.^r  Sir:   As  a  veteran  Police  OfHcer  with 
32  ypi'is  experience.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that   the  recent   decisions   of   the   Supreme 
Court    are   resulting    in    the    further    hand- 
cuffing of  the  police  officer  and  at   the  ex- 
pense of  the  law  abiding  citizen. 

The  question  of  'Whose  rights  are  being 
defended"  is  a  logical  question  to  ask  in  view 
of  the  Miranda  decision  of  June  13.  1966, 
which  virtually  eliminates  police  station  In- 
terrogation of  suspects,  and  further  hinders 
the  police  in  their  fight  against  crime.  The 
dismay  with  which  we  in  law  enforcement  re- 
gard this  additional  roadblock  in  our  ability 
to  perform  our  duty  was  admirably  summed 
up  by  Justice  White  in  his  dissenting  re- 
marks "Nor  can  this  decision  do  other  than 


have  a  corroelve  effect  on  the  crintilnal  law  as 
an  effective  device  to  prevent  crime.  A  major 
component  In  its  effectiveness  in  this  regard 
is  its  swift  and  sure  enforcement.  The  easier 
It  Is  to  get  away  with  rape  and  murder,  the 
less  the  deterrent  effect  on  thoee  who  are  in- 
clined to  attempt  It.  This  is  still  good  com- 
mon sense.  If  It  were  not.  we  should  post- 
haste liquidate  the  whole  law  enforcement 
establishment  as  a  useless,  misguided  effort 
to  control  human  conduct." 

Further  emphasis  was  added  to  this  view 
by  Justice  Clark  in  his  dissenting  opinion: 
"The  Court  further  holds  that  failure  to  fol- 
low the  new  procedures  requires  Inexorably 
the  exclusion  of  any  statement  by  the  ac- 
cused, as  well  as  the  fruits  thereof.  Such  a 
strict  constitutional  specific  Inserted  at  the 
nerve  center  of  crime  detection  may  well  kill 
the  patient." 

After  reading  the  Court's  opinion  as  deliv- 
ered by  Chief  justice  Warren,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  concluding  that  it  is  the  police  who 
arc  on  trial  in  the  prisoner's  dock.  Some  sol- 
ace can  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  this 
view  of  the  police  was  definitely  not  a  unan- 
imous one.  In  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting 
opinion  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not 
at  all  subscribe  to  "the  generally  black  pic- 
ture of  police  conduct  painted  by  the  Court." 
It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  police 
to  question  the  legal  soundness  of  the  Cotirt's 
decision,  nor  is  this  necessary.  This  was  done 
with  detailed  thoroughness  by  the  dissenting 
Justices. 

It  is  within  the  purriew  of  the  Police,  how- 
ever, to  pose  the  following  highly  pertinent 
questions,  not  to  Justice  Wnrren  and  his 
four  cohorts,  regrettably,  but  to  the  citizens 
whom  they  serve: 

1 .  Why  are  we  indicted  for  performing  our 
duty  to  enforce  the  law? 

2.  Why  are  we.  in  effect,  denied  a  vital  tool 
of  law  enforcement — interrogation  of  sus- 
pects— when  the  crime  rate  is  already  In- 
cre.xflng  at  five  times  the  population  in- 
crease'? 

3.  With  our  departments  already  imder- 
manned  and  tinderilnanced.  how  are  we  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  the  Increased  demands 
for  protection  that  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  this  Court  decision? 

Noting  that  "under  this  new  version  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment"  many  criminal  de- 
fendants v/ho  might  previously  have  been 
convicted  may  now  either  not  be  tried  at  all, 
or  acquitted.  Justice  White  stated:  "I  have 
no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  responsibility 
for  any  such  impact  on  the  present  criminal 
process." 

We  in  law  enforcement  suggest  to  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court  whose  concern  nppe.-irs  to 
center  on  the  rights  of  the  probable  law- 
breaker that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
equal  concern  for  society — and  its  protectors, 
the  police. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  address  given.' 
by  Justice  Walter  J.  Fourt  of  the  California 
District    Court    of    Appeals.    conceriUng    his 
opinion  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

Your  subcommittee  Is  to  be  commendsd 
for  your  interest  in  this  manifold  problem, 
and  trust  your  studies  will  result  in  recom- 
mendations of  a  factual  nature  to  the  Con- 
gre.'is  of  the  United  States.  Law  Enforcement 
•^nd  the  public,  which  they  serve,  deserve  no 
less. 

Respectfully  yours. 

P.  R.  SMrTH. 
Service  Division. 

"Today's  Covrts  Searching  for  Errors.  Not 

Truths" 

(By  Judge  W.  J.  Fourt) 

(The  following  address  of  Justice  Walter 

J.  Fourt  of  the  California  District  Cotirt  of 

Appeals  was  made  to  the  North  Area  Police 

Association.  It  contains  a  studied  diagnosis 

of  the  current  crime  problems.  It  is  a  subject 

of  concern  f8r  many  police  officers;   and  is 


considered   by   them   worthy   of  wide  public 
dissemination— The  Editor.) 

We  are  today,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  confusion  as  to  what  the  law 
is  with  reference  to  investigating  and  pros- 
ecuting criminal  cases. 

Until  the  present  class  of  appellate  Jus- 
tices graduated  and  took  over,  there  was.  in 
the  legal  world,  a  doctrine  or  rule  known  as 
"stare  decisis."  Those  words  translated  mean 
to  adhere  to  precedent,  and  not  to  unsettle 
things  which  have  been  satisfactorily  settled 
for  many,  many  years.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  rule  of  common  sense  that  rules  of  con- 
duct should  be  settled  to  the  end  that  so- 
ciety, the  people  of  the  community,  includ- 
ing police  officers,  would  know  what  to  do 
in  the  future  in  a  given  type  of  case. 

No  one  argues  that  any  rule  which  is  ab- 
surd, ridiculous  or  unjust  on  its  face  ought 
to  be  continued  in  effect — yet.  we  should 
give  due  consideration  to  the  Judgments  cf 
those  persons  who  have  gone  before  us  and 
successfully  conducted  the  affairs  of  this 
country  for  150  years.  One  of  the  reasons  v.e 
have  grown  great,  and  have  the  country  we 
have,  is  because  of  v.'hat  those  people  of  ;ub- 
stance  did  and  said. 

soper  legislature 
And  in  speaking  of  the  founders,  they  ('id 
not  provide  any  statement,  inference,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  an  appellate 
court  shall  be  a  super-legislature  and  en- 
titled to  enact  into  law  that  which  the  people 
do  not  want,  or  to  legislate  Judicially  into 
the  law  that  which  the  people,  sooner  or 
later   will   not   accept. 

As  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  nf 
the  United  States  stated  some  years  ngo.  v.'ith 
reference  to  this  matter.  "The  viewpoint  in 
question  indicates  an  intolerance  for  what 
those  who  have  composed  this  court  in  the 
past  conscientiously  and  deliberately  con- 
cluded, and  Involves  an  assumption  th.it 
knowledge  and  wisdom  resides  in  us  which 
was  denied  to  our  predecessors." 

Law  to  be  obeyed  or  enforced  must  neces- 
sarily be  known  by  all  who  have  to  do  wi'ii 
it — the  members  of  a  community,  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  Judges  r.nd 
others  engaged  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Law  to  be  known,  must  be  fixed  and 
substantially  or  reasonably  constant. 

In  other  words,  the  rule  "stare  decisis" 
gave  balance,  stability  and  symmetry  to  our 
law  and  to  society.  It  took  out  the  capricious 
element  in  the  administering  of  Justice.  I; 
kept  the  scales  of  Justice  even  and  steariv 
and  not  liable  to  wavering  with  every  new 
judge's  opinion — that  matter  would  be  dis- 
posed of.  not  in  accord  with  whim  or  caprice 
of  any  individual  Judge,  but  according  to 
established,  known  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  judges  ought  lo 
expound  the  law  as  it  is  and  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  pronouncing 
new  law. 

We  have  witnessed,  literally,  in  the  la.<t 
few  years  a  veritable  tearing  tip  by  the  roots 
of  the  fundamentals,  the  old  cornerstones  <.  i 
the  administration  of  Justice — and,  strance 
as  it  may  seem,  in  many  if  not  in  most,  cf 
the  cases  cf  recent  date  where  this  has  been 
done,  the  courts  have  stated  in  part  and 
given  as  one  reason  fcr  their  opinions,  that 
the  police  must  be  taught  a  lesson. 

All  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  has  led  to  n. 
brsakdown  in  law  and  order — respect  for  the 
courts  in  many  areas  has  diminished — vi- 
cious and  violent  criminals  run  rampant  and 
many  rre  turned  loose  to  prey  again  on  inno- 
cent victims. 

public  .\'/.ARE 
I  am  certain  that  the  American  people 
want  a  written  constitution  as  we  had  for 
the  first  150  years  of  this  country's  exist- 
ence— they  want  no  part  of  a  constitution 
which  is  made  up.  altered,  modified  and 
changed  from  case  to  case,  term  to  term,  cr 
year  to  year  to  suit  the  personal  or  Ideologi- 


; 

,..,1  svhlms  of  an  everchanglng  majority  of 
Miiv  Supreme  Court.  I  am  confident  that  the 
,111V  KJ   1-  „,„i„,(i,,    nf    riprent 
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thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  decent 
!^ople  in  this  country  is  that  they  do  not 
u  int  the  constitution  amended  by  judicial 
1  at  from  day  to  day  and  they  are  not  favor- 
ably  impressed   with   much   of   the   judicial 

""Tif  oth"r  words,  it  is  iny  opinion  that  the 
nower  of  the  appellate  court  to  interpret  is 
not  svnonvmous  with  the  power  to  amend. 
The  power  to  interpret  the  constitution  is 
the  power  to  i^certain  its  meaning.  The 
power  to  amend  the  constitution  is  the  power 
to  change  its  meaning. 

CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE 

Defiance  of  the  l.iw  receives  encourage- 
ment from  many  publicly  paid  employees. 
Disrespect  for  law  and  order  has  for  intents 
and  purposes  taken  on  an  aura  of  respect- 
abrnty  in  many  areas.  Civil  disobedience 
seemingly  now  travels  under  the  B"'«e  of 
acldeml/  freedom  in  many  of  our  pi.bl  c 
mstitutions.  Many  segments  of  our  society 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 
iT  is  wholly  fitting  and  proper  to  violate  any 
law  with  which  it  disagrees. 

CITIZENS     MUST     CHOOSE 

Citizens  must  ultimately  choose  betweeii 
lawlessness  and  regulated  order.  I  know  hat 
nresently  there  is  the  widespread  attitude. 
i^Oh  well  I  don't  want  to  get  lnvolved"-and 
as  a  consequence,  many  crimes  go  ""Pun- 
ished-but  that  attitude  will  ultimately  le.td 
to  destruction.  Crimes  are  increasing  at  least 
five  to  six  times  faster  than  oui:  population, 
in  fact,  no  one  can  legitimately  ars"ejhat 
a  trial  in  CalifornWi  is  a  genuine  search  for 
truth-the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  seemingly  a  trial  '^f  o"l^^ '^  SX^  ^t 
tween  the  state  on  one  hand  and  the  de- 
fendant on  the  other. 

The  Judge  is  lor  practical  purposes  an  uin- 
plr?  there  to  see  to  it  that  each  side  ob- 
serves the  rules  of  the  game  (the  latter  which 
are  handed  down  to  him  from  above  day  to 
dav). 

FOUNDING     FATHERS 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  Constitution- 
George  Washington.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Jam^  Madison-and  others  were  »°t  u^'on- 
aries  tovlng  with  speculations  and  theories, 
but  we?e  practical  men.  dealing  with  the  facts 

"^C"  wLntId  a  written  Constitutio..-all 
to  the  end  that  there  would  be  "equal  Jus- 
ice  under  law,"  and  not  justice  according 
to  the  personal  notions  of  the  temporary  oc- 
cupants of  the  appellate  courts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  court  puts  a  po- 
lice lineup"  in  the  same  category  as  a  third 
decree"  vJhlch  has  long  since,  and  properly 
so.  been  outlawed.  I  predict  that  *"  /'^/  d'^r, 
tant  future  the  court  will  declare  "ne-  ps 
out  of  bounds,  and  down  the  dram  will  go 
another  very  important  investigative  tool  of 
hiW  enforcement. 


I  close  with  this  observation— we  ca"""^ 
and  will  not  have  unbridled  individual  lib- 
erties and  at  the  same  time  a  safe  and  stable 
society,  individual  liberties  and  rights  can- 
not and  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  We  have 
to  have  a  decent  and  reasonably  s.  fe  place 
in  which  to  live  i,nd  work-  otherwise  there 
is  no  place  within  which  to  exercise  our  indl- 
vldui.l  rights  such  as  the  right  of  privacy. 


Police  Headquarters. 
.^pnnflfictd   Mo..  March  -J.  19G7. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClfllan.  „  .        „■ 

Chtunnan.  Srnalc  Subrommnicc  on  Criminal 
Laics  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Bvilding.  Washington.  DC. 
Sir-  The  members  of  the  Springfield  Mis- 
souri  Police  Drparlment  would  like   U)  add 
their  support  in  your  efforts  to  amend  Tu  e 
18   U  S   Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibil- 
ity and  evidence  of  confessions.  We  are  Imd- 
ing    it    increasingly    difficult    to    protect   (.ur 
citizens  from  the  minority  criminal  viol:.tor 
due  to  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions^  We 
feel  that  it  can  only  be  through  the  clforts 
of  individuals  such  as  you  that  we  will  be 
able   to   satisfy   the  obligation   placed    upon 
us  by  our  citizens.  „«„» 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  in  law  enforcement 
that  interrogation  is  our  most  valuable  tooL 
Without  interrogation  and  the  subsequent 
confession  we  might  obtain  lo  collaborate 
circumstantial  evidence,  we  cannot  maintain 
our  efficiency. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  for  your  ton 

sideration  Mr.  Fred  Inbau.  P^^f^^^f^;  "^  ^^*'i 
Northwestern  University,  as  an  'n^'^'«»"^^ 
who  can  give  valuable  testimony  during  the 
forthcoming  hearings.  He  is  recognized  na- 
tionally as  an  authority  on  criminal  interro- 
gation and  is  well  aware  of  our  problems. 

If  our  department  can  assist  you   in  any 
way  in  your  endeavor,  please  call  on  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sam  L.  Robards. 

Chief  of  Police. 


POLICE     LINE-UPS 

It  a  simple  police  line-up  is  in  the  mind 
01  a  court  comparable  to  and  in  the  same 
category  with  the  "third  degree.'  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  the  day  is  not  too  far  dis  ant 
When  someone  may  do  more  than  hint  that 
the  taking  of  fingerprints  is  degrading  and 
brings  the  suspect  by  his  own  act  into  dis- 
repute and  tends  to  convict  him  of  a  crime— 
and.  therefore,  the  fingerprints  should  not 
be  used  against  a  suspect. 

COURTS     LOSE    SIGHT 

The  courts  however.  I  think  unfortunately, 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
criminal  prosecution  is  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convicting  the  guilty.  Necessarily, 
that  includes  the  protection  of  the  innocent. 
But  in  no  event  should  an  appellate  court 
procedure  be  turned  into  a  search  for  error 
10  the  end  that  the  obviously  and  many  times 
self-confessed,  guilty  criminal  be  turned 
loose  into  society  to  murder  or  rob  again. 


Avon  Police  Department. 

Avon.  Conn..  March  2,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Cruiunal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request. 
as  conveyed  to  me  through  the  meduirn  of 
the    International    Association   of    Chiefs   ol 
Police    I  wish  to  also  express  my  dismay  at 
many  of  the  recent  close  Supreme  Court  de- 
^sTns  Which  are  so  adversely  affecting  local 
law  enforcement. 

The  Miranda  decision,  of  course,  is  trie 
most  recent  and  also  most  restrictive  and  we 
find  our  efforts  severely  restricted  by  it. 

Others  restrictive  in  nature  ^o  «  lesser  de- 
cree are  Escobedo  V  Illinois.  Mapp  V  Ohio 
and  numerous  others.  Perhaps  the  tiecisioiis 
in  some  of  these  were  brought  ori  by  o^er 
Ualousness  on  the  part  of  P'^^"^"''^'-  P°''« 
officers,  however  it  does  not  appear  reason- 
able that  the  entire  law  enforcement  struc- 
ture particularly  at  such  perilous  times 
should  be  shackled  for  the  iiidiscretions  of 
a  small  minority. 

your  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  Local  Law 
Enforcement  are  greatly  appreciated  by  this 
Department. 

Very  trulv  vours. 

Lester  F.  Clark. 

Chief  of  Police. 


the  rationale  beginning  with  United  St at^ 
ersus  McNabb  in  1943  and  culminating  in 
Arizona    versus    Miranda    has    had    luo    in 
pacts   on    municipal    law    enforcement    1  he 
Urst   one   is   the   obuous-lhat    the   rc.-.tric- 
i^i  s  1  pon  interrogation  deny  the  courts    ii- 
formatlon  ..bout  the  crime  from  the  person 
who  knows  mc«t  about  it  -the  one  who  rom- 
nl    ed   it.   secondly,    the    dcinonslraiing   at 
eve."     Btage    of    criminal    investigation    and 
crlininal   procedures    that    the   dircciive.s   ol 
the   supreme   Court   Nvere   followed   .n  every 
rUvct   h'><:   added    an   additional    lime    cle- 
ment  to     he     reparation  of  criminal  oases 
Ths  latter  may   not   .sound  signiflcanl.   but 
when     rom   twenty   minutes   lo   an    hour   is 
added  to  the  case  preparation  and  court  prcs- 
cnlalion  for  each  offen.se  resulting  In  a  crin  - 
i na    m  1  and  the  number  of  offenses  is  mul- 
t?plied  by  the  thousands,  it  has  the  elect  of 
actually  reducing  the  size  of  the  police  de- 

'"In  mis' jurisdiction,  we  had  an  incident  of 
first  degree  murder  which  was  settled  by  an 
aircsi.  fhe  taking  of  a  confession  >"  compl  - 
ance  with  Escobeda.  the  recoyery  of  the  mur- 
der weapon,  and  the  suspect  held  ^'thout 
h'.il  for  trial   This  entire  case  was  completed 
and  read\  ?or  prosecution  two  months  l^lore 
,he  Miranda  decision  was  announced    \\hen 
t  came  up  for  trial,  the  trial  judge  dismissed 
he   cL    because    the    police    had    not.     wo 
months  prior  to  their  being  »nn«unced.  fol- 
lowed   the   rules   outhned   in   ^'""f^'J,^^ 
Keneral   public  reacted  very  .strongly  to  the 
release  of  this  confessed  murderer. 

•rhere  was  no  suggestion  that  there  had 
been  any  impropriety  in  any  -f,^^^«  ""'""^ 
of  the  police  or  the  prosecutor,  but  still  the 
cLe  was  dismissed  on  a  technical  construc- 
tion and  an  artificial  date. 

I     strongly    support    realistic    legislation 
whichv^ill  protect  the  rights  ol  the  accused 
person  and  will  also  protect  the  publ  c.   In 
ar  too  many  crimes,  the  only  method  of  de- 
termining the  culprit  and  preparing  a  c,^e 
whl^L   wfu   result  in   successful   prosecu. on 
depends  upon  the  "interrogation    of  the  -sus 
Sect  does  m  my  opinion  "iclude  physical.^ 
nental  abuse  or  mistreatment  of  --iny  ^'"«- 
1  would  doubt  very  much  if  any  POHce  de- 
partment in   1967  would  resort  to  such  l.ic- 
tics  under  any  circumstances. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F.  C.  Ramon, 
Chief  of  Police. 


Department  of  Police, 
Seattle.  Wash.,  February  27,1967. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommiife  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   McClellan:    The   admissi- 
bility   of    evidence,    particularly    statements 
against  interest,  is  of  major  concern  to  law 
enforcement    administrators    in    the    United 
States.  The  interpretations  of  law  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 


Department  of  Police. 
Port  Angrlcs,  H'a.s/i..  February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan.  ,„  r^rim.nal 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimma 
Laws  and   Procedures.   U.S.   Senate.   New 
senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D^C. 
Di:.\R  Sir:  'fhe  recent  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  have  done  little  to  create  re- 
spect for  the  Court  and  it.s  opinions. 

1.  is  my  bellel  that  a  police  agency  should 
be  able  to  confine  a  felony  suspect  for  r.  rea- 
sonable period  of  lime.  During  this  period 
the  officers  should  be  nble  to  Interrogate  m 
without  interference  irom  attorneys  or  other 
sources.  The  qutstionins  should  be  ■•ea:ion- 
able.  -.^-iili  l^rcaks  <,r  rest  periods.  I  "l^o  eel 
■I  nerson  f.o  confined  l>ut  not  charged  w.th  a 
crfme  should  be  paid  a  fee  for  ^ Is  <'on- 
flnement  by  the  Slate.  This  would  tend  to 
tiirtail  unreasonable  confinements. 

I  do  not  believe  an  officer  should  have  to 
Mdvi'e  a  person  he  does  not  liave  to  say  any- 
thine  but  do  believe  he  should  be  advised 
that  anything  he  says  may  be  used  in  a  court 
of  h.w.  That  a  copy  of  his  suit^ment^  should 
be  given  to  him  or  his  attorney.  .  ^„  „, 

The  crime  should  not  be  dismissed  on  er- 
rors of  testimony  or  procedure.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  be  curtiiil  cnme  and  criminal 

"'^Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  prob- 
lems of  the  law  enforcement  people. 

yours  t/uly. 

Harry  Kochanek, 

Ch  icf  of  Police. 
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Police  Department, 

Endicott.  N.Y. 
To:  Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
From:  Delbert  E.  Pombrldge,  Chief  of  Police, 

Endicott.  New  York. 
Subject:    Hearings   by  United   States  Senate 
Subcommittee    regarding    United    States 
Supreme  Court  Decisions. 

Following  receipt  of  the  February  21st 
memo  from  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-^. 
national  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
Quinn  Trvjnm.  I  would  like  to  inform  you 
of  my  very  strong  feeling  concerning  subject 
hearings: 

My  protest  Is  that  the  Miranda  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  seri- 
ously affected  the  ability  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  protection  of  lives  .';nd  property. 
In  un  effort  to  Insure  all  persons  of  their 
rights,  the  courts  have  moved  to  the  other 
extreme  and  handed  down  decisions  reward- 
in;;  to  the  criminal  element  at  the  Increasing 
expense  of  the  law  abiding  citizen. 

A  particular  situation  presently  of  primary 
concern  here  is  that  of  investigations  In  rela- 
tion to  traffic  accidents.  Many  lower  court 
judee»-have  misinterpreted  the  decision  as 
to  "In- custody",  and  are  applying  it  to  all 
questioning  and  investigation  before  custody 
or  arrest  has  taken  place.  An  ex.\mple  of  such 
later  misinterpretation  for  instance  would 
commence  toarlse  at  the  scene  of  an  accident 
to  which  an  officer  has  been  called. 

During  the  coiu^e  of  his  in.estigatlon.  the 
officer  having  concluded  that  one  of  the  op- 
erators of  the  vehicles  involved  is  in  violation 
of  any  of  one  or  more  vehicle  and  traffic 
laws  or  regulations  (Intoxication,  ignoring 
a  stop  sign.  etc.).  advises  the  violator  of  his 
rights,  as  required  by  the  Miranda  decision. 
We  are  finding  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  cases  Liter  dismissed  because  the  of- 
Scer  fr.iled  to  give  Euch  advice  prior  to  com- 
mencing Ills  investigation.  If  persons  in- 
volved are  not  required  to  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Incident,  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  is  impossible.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  wronged  has  in  effect 
been  sabotaged. 

It  would  seem  that  President  Johnson's 
War  on  Crime  would  accomplish  more  for 
the  non-criminal  were  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  law  enforcement  be  the  subject  of 
executive  .ind  legislative  action.  There  were 
no  trained  police  or  organized  crime  when 
the  fourth,  and  fifth  amendments  concern- 
ing these  problems  were  written. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  take  a  more  realistic  20th 
century  look  at  these  cases;  and  that  the 
legislature  make  a  complete  reform  in 
criminal  law  and  procedure. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

-  DELBE.tT  E.  PE.MARIDGE. 

D.-it9d:  March  1.  1967. 

CiTT  OF  Lexington.  Ky.. 

February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  informed  by 
reliable  sources  that  you  .^re  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  and  that  you  have  intro- 
duced legislation.  S.  674.  which  is  a  bill  to 
amend  Title  18.  U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions. 

As  a  police  officer  of  thirty-five  years  con- 
tinuous service  and  experience  in  one  de- 
partment and  as  Chief  of  that  department 
for  the  past  fourteen  years,  I  have  experi- 
enced practically  every  facet  and  problem 
that  a  municipal  police  officer  will  have  to 
face. 

Reference  is  made  to  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  Miranda  case  and  others, 
and  most  recently  the  case  in  New  York 
where  Jose  Suarez  murdered  his  wife  and 


five  children  and  after  the  heinous  crime 
was  perpetrated  admitted  to  police  officers 
that  he  had  committed  this  horrible  act. 
He  was  tried  on  February  21,  1967,  and  ac- 
quitted due  to  the  fact  that  the  only  In- 
criminating evidence  against  the  subject  was 
his  statement  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime,  but  there  was  no  corroborative 
evidence  of  any  kind  and  no  witnesses,  and, 
under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
Jud-re  Michael  Kern,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  had  to  turn  him  loose  and,  In  so 
doint;,  remarked:  "It  makes  one's  blood  run 
coldito  realize  such  as  this  has  come  to  pass." 
He  also  went  on  to  say:  "I  am  not  a  prophet, 
but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  Indicates 
a  trend  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  outlaw  all 
confessions  made  to  police.  If  and  when  that 
melancholy  day  comes,  the  death  knell  to 
effective  criminal  law  enforcement  has  been 
Bounded." 

However.  In  researching  old  English  Com- 
mon Law  there  was  found  a  particular  case 
in  which  a  man  thought  he  had  killed  an- 
other man  In  a  fight  at  a  fair.  Leaving  the  In- 
jured man  for  dead,  he  went  to  the  Sheriff 
and  confessed  that  he  had  killed  a  man.  The 
suppased  victim,  who  had  not  been  mortally 
wounded,  regained  consciousness,  arose. 
Joined  a  band  of  gypsies  and  was  gone  from 
this  Icc.ility  for  quite  a  few  years.  In  the 
meantime,  the  self-accused,  supposed  mur- 
derer was  tried  and  hanged. 

This  was  a  classic  object  lesson  on  the 
necessity  for  res  gestae  and  corpus  delicti.  In 
the  case  of  Jose  Suarez  apparently,  from 
newspaper  reports,  there  existed  five  corpus 
delicti,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  any  res 
gestae  or  supporting  evidence  and  most  ex- 
perienced investigators  and  police  officers 
realize  that  the  corroborative  evidence  is 
most  essential  and  necessary  in  nearly  all 
cases  and  the  absence  of  same  apparently 
influenced  the  courts  to  harken  to  the  old 
Anglo  Saxon  concept  in  common  law  of  re- 
luctance to  incrinilnate  on  inadequate  evi- 
dence. However,  in  most  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country  since  the  recent 
revolutionary  decisions  for  corroborative  evi- 
dence, the  Indiscriminate  releasing  of  felons 
on  technicalities  is  extremely  hazardous  to 
organized  society. 

It  has  been  my  personal  observation  in  re- 
cent months  after  these  damaging  decisions 
that  the  police  throughout  the  nation  are  in 
a  state  of  deep  confusion,  inasmuch  as  we 
full  well  realize  that  we  were  delegated  and 
sworn  in  to  protect  society  against  the  crimi- 
nal rather  than  the  criminal  ngainst  society, 
which  Is  the  case  at  the  present  time  it 
seems.  •• 

The  general  idea  about  police  using  great 
duress  and  brutality — sand  bags  and  rubber 
hoses — ordinarily,  in  my  experience,  does  not 
exist  in  law  enforcement  today.  The  law  en- 
forcement agencies  fully  realize  that  they 
must  continue  to  Improve  their  techniqiies 
and  adopt  effective  and  modern  scientific  aids 
in  determining  guilt  in  criminal  cases.  We 
should  have  legislation  authorizing  and 
allowing  such  aids  .ts  lie  detectors,  truth 
serum,  blood  tests  and  other  scientific  aids 
to  assist  in  the  proper  investigation  of  crim- 
inal cases. 

The  problem  facing  society  at  the  present 
time  here  in  tl;e  City  of  Lexington,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  not  only  that  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities. It  is  a  problem  of  educating  the 
people  to  realize  that  all  criminals,  from  the 
"Mr.  Bigs"  of  Cosa  Nostra  to  the  lowest  petty 
pickpocket  and  sneak-thief,  are  predators  on 
those  of  organized  society  who  are  producing 
wealth  and  things  of  value  and  making  an 
honest  living.  We  must  raise  bulwarks 
against  the  underworld  for  our  personal  and 
financial  protection. 

Our  Honorable  President.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Is  justly  and  rightfully  alarmed  at  the 
criminal  situation  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  He  has  recommended  the 
allocation  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  train- 


ins  police  officers  so  that  they  can  more  ade- 
quately cope  with  crime,  and  he  has  allo- 
cated the  use  of  better  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars  to  combat  crime. 

However,  all  of  this  will  be  for  naught  If 
proper  steps  are  not  taken  first  to  overhaul 
the  courts  by  appointing  more  Judges  to 
eliminate  and  dissipate  the  enormous  back- 
log of  untried  cases.  One  very  Important 
weakness  in  our  system  la  the  inadequate 
penal  facilities  In  which  to  quarantine  away 
from  society  criminals  who  are  serving  sen. 
tenccs.  Rehabilitation  by  proper  techniques 
may  be  elTecied  In  some  types  of  crlmln;il5 
and  should  be  promoted,  but.  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  Inadequate  housing  facilities 
in  the  penitentiaries  and  jails,  the  courts. 
in  a  way,  have  been  forced  to  parole  felons 
who  rhould  be  removed  from  society  for  a 
time  for  proper  rehabilitation  and  sometimes 
psychiatric  treatment.  As  a  result,  sad  to  say. 
organized  society  Is  being  beleaguered  on  nil 
sides  by  the  predatory  criminals. 

There  is  a  current  case  In  Detroit  where 
a  groceryman  has  been  robbed  and  held  tip 
so  often  that  he  has  decided  to  sell  his  two 
groceries  and  emigrate  to  Canada  This  Is'rio 
reflection  on  Detroit,  but  Is  symptomatic  of 
the  conditions  that  exist  all  over  the  United 
States  at   the   present   time. 

I  would  like  to  bring  another  problem  to 
your  attention.  It  Is  the  dilution  cf  police 
strength  in  many  areas  where  police  are  be- 
ing allocated  responsltalUties  that  are  not 
directly  connected  with  crime  control  and 
the  suppression  of  criminality.  These  must  be 
kept  to  a  very  minimum. 

In  closing,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  make  It  possible  for  a  police 
officer  to  legally  Interrogate,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  a  suspect  who  has.  in  most  case's, 
a  long  criminal  record,  advising  him  of  his 
constitutional  rights  and  informing  him  that 
anything  that  he  shall  say  may  be  used 
against  him  In  a  court  of  law,  and  let's  give 
the  criminal  the  right  of  free  will.  If  he 
wishes  to  cooperate  with  the  Investigating 
police  officers,  let's  not  make  It  Illegal  for 
him  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

E.  C.  Hale. 
Chief  of  Police. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Reference  being  made  to 
vour  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Sena'i-e 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  one  could  write 
volumes  on  the  subject — should  suffice  t) 
say  allowing  the  guilty  to  go  free  because  ot 
recent  procedures  prescribed  by  our  Supreiv.e 
Court  is  contrary  to  the  peace-loving  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  forefathers  founded  this 
country  of  ours. 

Changes  in  procedure  are  certainly  in  or- 
der for  the  protection  of  the  Innocent.  You 
have  my  support  in  your  endeavors  to  make 
it  possible  for  peace  officers  to  again  be  able 
to  perform  their  duties  in  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  manner,  without  fear  of  legal  em- 
barrassment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Bear, 
Captain  of  Police. 

Carlstadt  Police  Department 

Carlstadt,  N.J.,  March  2,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcoynmittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Ncu- 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
De.^r   Sir:    It   is   most   fortunate   that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedures  has  in  my  opinion  a  most  able 
chairman,  statesman  and  law  maker  as  your- 
self to  head  this  most  Important  committee 


m  this  day  and  age  when  our  most  learned 
urist  have  conflicting  opinions  aa  to  the 
nferpretation  of  the  constitution  effecUng 
the  administration  of  Justice  with  the  respect 
W  tiie  admissablUty  In  e^1dence  of  confes- 

"°lTappears  In  my  opinion  as  a  law  officer 
for  the  past  twenty-six  years  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ha^  read  Into  the  constttutlon 
fn  Their  majority  decisions,  opinion,  thRt 
were  never  meant  to  be,  more  recently  the 
Miranda  opinion. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  agree  that  ns  many 
safeguards  should  be  afforded  the  accused 
tfteran  arrest  but  be  limited  to  the  fdlow- 
ine— He  She  has  a  right  to  remain  Silent— 
Anvthlng  said  can  and  will  be  used  against 
hlm'her  in  a  court  of  law-He  She  Is  not 
onlv  privileged  to  contact  an  attorney  or  U 
he  she  is  Indigent  and  cannot  afford  an  at- 
torney one  win  be  appointed  by  the  court. 

I  have  alwavs  believed  and  practiced  that 
duress  of  any  kind  is  never  warranted  under 
no  conditions,  but  I  also  believe  that  a  con- 
fession   voluntarily    made    without    threats, 
force     coercion    or    promises    of    Immunity 
should  always  be  admissible  even  though  it 
be  made  without  an  attorney  being  present. 
It  Is  my  opinion  the  admissibility  of  volun- 
ariness  rwt  with  the  court  as  it  shov.ld  be^ 
The   mere    fact   that   an    atttorney   was   not 
present  during  the  Interrogation  and  all  the 
guidelines  were  met  as  to  the  suspect  being 
warned  of  his  right  and  the  statement  being 
a  voluntary  statement  does  not  make  con- 
fessed criminal  Innocent  and  made  to  be  set 
free  to  prev  on  society. 

It  Is  my  honest  conviction  that  the  rights 
of  a  suspect  defendant  is  protected  by  the 
police  from  self  Incrimination  on  arrest  when 
he  Is  advised  of  his  rights,  he  again  Is  advised 
of  his  rights  bv  his  attorney  if  engaged  by 
the  court  or  hlmself-his  rights  are  protected 
in  court  against  self  Incrimination  in  that  he 
does  not  have  to  bear  witness  against  himself 
in   taking    the   stand    and    all    other    rights 
under  law  but  nowhere  clo  I  read  In  the  con- 
stitution that  an  attorney  must  be  present 
during    an    interrogation    between    police    & 
suspect.  TO  bring  any  lawyer  m  the  interro- 
gation is  a  real  peril  to  the  solution  of  the 
crime,  because  under  our  adversary  system 
he  deems  that  his  sole  duty  Ls  to  protect  his 
client,  guilty  or  innocent  and  In  such  a  ca- 
pacity,  he  owes  no  duty  whatever  to  help 
society  338  US  at  59. 

It  has  got  to  be  remembered  that  in  many 
cases  the  only  weapon  law  emorcement  has 
is  a  voluntary  statement  and  admission  from 
which  other  physical  evidence  Is  developed. 
Through    skillful    Interrogation   many    cases 
are  solved.  It   is   a  law  enforcement  officers 
duty  to  develop  himself  in  all  phases  cf  lav/ 
enforcement,  skillful  interrogation  is  one  of 
them  to  serve  his  community  better.  If  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  council  has  to 
be  present  it  appears  instead  there  seems  to 
be   a   factual   presumption   that   all   confes- 
sions are  a  product  of  coercion  througli  in- 
terrogation   and   there   is    no   rational    basis 
for    that    presentation.    Since    the    state    is 
responsible  for  establishing  the  Isolated  cir- 
cumsuinces   under   which   the   Interrogation 
takes  place  and  has  the  only  means  of  making 
available  corroborated  evidence  of  warnings 
given   during    inconununicado    interrogation 
during  questioning.  The  true  function  of  any 
court  is  to  find  out  where  the  truth  lies.  The 
most  basic  function  of  any  government  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  individual  and 
of  his  property. 

The  courts  Interpretation  of  a  voluntary 
statement  is  one  that  is  made  without 
threats  force,  coercion  or  promises  of  im- 
munitv,  here  again  it  contradicts  us  inter- 
oretation  and  says  that  in  the  event  one 
would  come  into  a  police  station  and  confess 
to  a  crime  he  had  ccmmited  v.^thout  any  in- 
terruption from  the  desk  officer,  this  would 
be  a  voluntary  statement— then  where  does 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  police  officer 


and  his  duty  to  do  so   to  ndvls.e  the  Indi- 
vidual of  his"  rights— it  appears  "here  are  no 
guidelines  whatsoever  for  the  pMlce  to  fol- 
low and  It  appears  that  the  court  Is  so  far 
out    in    their    Interpretations    of    the    Fifth 
Amendment  that  It  will  never  E^V"''' V!J" 
definite   guidelines   are   estabitahed   and   can 
properly    operate    within    the    law    whereby 
those  guilty  of  violating  the  law  will  be  pros- 
ecuted and  not  released  on  an  Interpretation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  where  there  Is  no 
basis  for  such  a  conclusion,  tor  if  this  Is  to 
continue  then  all  confessions  and  statements 
no  longer  be  part  and  a  most  important  tool 
will  be  taken  from  law  enforcement  hands.  I 
may  add  Uiat  the  British  Courts  have  found  a 
middle  way;  they  have  given  police  a  set  of 
"Judges  Rules"   which   are  few   and   under- 
st.:.ndable-They  must  warn  the  suspect  only 
of  his  right   to  remain  silent;    and  that  he 
n  ay  consult  with  a  lawyer-but  the  lawyer 
is   not  allowed   to   be   present  during   ques- 
tioning. 

Sincerely. 

Chief  Fred  D.  Barcehne. 


Office  of  the  Prosecl-tor. 

County  of  Morris. 
Morristown.  N.J..  March  1.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chaxrman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimmal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  V.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ifigJOTi.  IJ.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  As  a  n.ember  of 
the    International    Asbociation    of    Chiefs   ol 
Police.  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  Senat* 
Bill  No.  674  amending  Title  18  ol  the  United 
States  Code  v.ith  respect  to  the  admissibility 
of   confessions.   It    has   been   my   experience 
since    the    pronouncement    in    '^^^'^'^^^l 
case  bv  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
work  6f  this  office  has  met  with  considerable 
difficulty   in   the   inve.stigation   endeavors  of 
the  personnel.  Although  we  have  never  relied 
<=olelv  on  a  confession  lor  the  purpose  ol  pros- 
ecution,   the    information   obtained    from    a 
confession  has  very  often  been  the  founda- 
tion of  criminal  prosecution.  The  status  of 
the  law  presently  has  I  believe  Increased  tlie 
difficulties    in    solving    criminal    cases  ^and 
bringing  the  accused  before  the  court.  It  is 
mv  suggestion  that  Legislation  be  Passed  to 
allow  voluntary  confessions  to  be  admitted 
in   evidence,   notwlthstanainc:  t'^e  f:tct  that 
the  defendant  was  not  apprised  ol  his  con- 
stitutional rights,  in  the  majority  of  eases 
once  an  accused  is  informed  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  entitled  to  an  attorney  before  arraign- 
ment, no  more  information  of  any  kind  has 
been  furthcoming.  , 

I  believe  what  the  Miranda  decision  has 
done  is  to  place  the  Supreme  Court  "i"  Po- 
sition of  telling  the  police  how  to  conduct  a 
criminal  investigation.  This  I  believe  is 
usurpation  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
of  the  powers  of  Executive  by  the  Judiciary 
which    is    prohibited   by    the    United    blatcs 

Constitution.  ,  ,  w,„  .,», 

It  has  become  evident  that  It  would  be  Im- 
practical for  the  Court  which  has  no  practical 
experience  in  police  matters  to  direct  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  criminal  procedure. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  F.  Btrke. 
Chief  of  county  Detcclncs. 


four  years.  I  am  whole  heartedly  in  favor  of 
our  bill  U.  try  to  give  the  police  officers  part 
of  tU  rights  "back  that  rightfully  belong  to 
them  we  are  operating  under  condiUons  now 
wheTe    the   criminal    is    the    "^ost    respected 
person  and  the  law  enforcement  officer  lb  the 
out-c;ist.  Unless  the  law  enforcement  men  of 
this  country  get  some   relief   from  ^'"me  f' 
the  supreme  Court  decisions  rendered,  then 
I'feel  Sa^ln  a  matter  of  a  '•-  years  true 
law  enforcement  will  become  a  »J""R  °f  "j^| 
past    and    the    crimiii.il    «^'""*"V  ^    '    "T  fi! 
charge.  1  ajn  sure  yoti  are  aw.ire  ol  what  this 
will  mean  to  society  and  our  way  ol   life 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  ca.se  we  recent  > 
had  in  our  County:  There  was  a  s.iilor  at  the 
McCain  Air  Force  Base  who  beat  his  two 
S  d-d  son  to  death  and  U>rew  his  body  into 
1  nearby  lake.  The  Navy  personnel  handled 
this  case.  He  wa«  Indicted  at  the  last  U-rm  ol 
the  orand  Jury  and  the  District  Atu^rney, 
Mr  George  Warner  felt  under  tlie  Miranda 
decision  that  lie  had  no  alternative  but  to 
nol-pros  this  case  and  tend  it   to  lile. 

This  case  was  an  unusual  one  and  when 
this  happened  the  public  became  highly  in- 
dignant. Nevertheless.  Uie  man  was  set  free. 
It   is   time    for   true    Americans    who  love 
their  country  more  than  anything  else  stand 
up  and  be  counted  and  you  can  put  me  down 
a'!  one  of  these.  It  is  my  prayer  and  my  earn- 
est hope  that  you  will  meet  with  unanimous 
upproval  and  favorable  consideration  in  the 
passage  of  vour  bill  which  will  enable  us  to 
start  back  "on  the  long  ro:id  of  forcing  the 
criminals  ol  our  country  to  respect  and  fear 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Sincerely,  your  friend, 

C.   L     GUNN, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Police  Department. 

;;i((-.?ialiO)ia;  Falls.  Mivn  . 

fcb.uary  27.  i:"i7. 

Hon.  John  L  McClellan. 
Chanman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimtnal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
senate  Ofjice  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  senator  McClellan:  It  is  with  deep 
interest  and  satisfaction  \fi  my.self  In  learn- 
ing of  your  concern  over  the  present  statiis 
of  law  enforcement  as  a  result  ol  recent  U  _S. 
Supreme   Court   Rulings    (such    us    Miranda 
C -13  661. 

I  know  this  feeling  Is  shared  by  all  con- 
■;rien'aotis  law  enforcement  people  nation- 
wide -nie  cllects  of  these  rulings  are  only 
suarting  to  be  noticed  In  all  branches  ol  en- 
forcement. As  time  goes  on.  I  am  cerUiln. 
that  the  results  will  become  disastrous  to 
society  It  bothers  me  t/i  hear  the  high  courts 
say  tliat  the  police  must  be  punished.  ..s  it 
is  "not  us  that  are  suhering.  Wc  all  know 
society  is  paying  the  price  in  the  end 

Interrogation  of  suspects  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  most  vital  in  criminal  in- 
vestigations. The  existing  restrictions  on  in- 
terrogation hove  an  emasculating  effect  on 
investigation      and      luw      enforcement      in 

L-eneritl.  .   ,„ 

Therefore    be  a.ssured   that  we  appreciate 
no  end.  your  efforts  in  this  direction  and  are 
with  you"  all  the  way. 
"  Very  truly  youn?, 

Richard  A.  Ellison. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Meridian,  Mass.,  February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washi7inton.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator:  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  memo- 
randum dated  February  21st.  1967  from  the 
international  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
ol  which  I  am  a  member  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing in  this  letter  that  you  have  intro- 
duced Bill  No.  S.  674  which  is  to  amend  Title 
18.  U.S.  Code  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions. 

Senator,  as  a  career  man  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  Chief  of  Police  for  the  past  Ihirty- 


The  Dah  es.  Oreg..  ^cbruary  28. 1907. 
Hon.  John  LMcClelt*n. 

Charman  Senate  Subeomynittce  on  Cr:m,nal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
'Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
D^..^^.  Sir.:  A  letter  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  was  sent  to 
ail  members  of  that  organization  concern- 
in-'  the  hearing  scheduled  March  7.  8  ^   9. 
1067   regarding  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
a'i'cct*ng  local  law  enforcement.  It  suggested 
ail  members  write  expressing  their  views  re- 
pardin-  such  decisions  as  the  Mirancia  case 
and  name  any  specific  cases  or  other  perti- 
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nent  testimony  that  would  assist  yovir  hear- 
ings 

I  have  been  a  Police  Officer  in  this  city 
of  approximately  12.000  for  seventeen  years. 
I  became  Chief  of  Police  shortly  after  at- 
tondlng  the  FBI  Academy  in  1958.  We  are  not 
u  large  city  but  have  a  reputation  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  as  being  one  of  the  worst 
ciclinquency-wlse.  We  had  two  murders  the 
latter  part  of  1966  and  were  successful  in 
getting  convictions  only  because  our  District 
Attorney  Is  insistent  that  all  cases  be  han- 
dled with  the  proper  preliminary  warnings 
and  chances  to  call  an  attorney. 

Tlie  letter  mentioned  in  the  fir;^t  paragraph 
asked  for  persons  who  could  give  pertinent 
and  valuable  testimony  for  your  hearings.  I 
sincerely  hope  your  committee  can  contact 
Lt  Myron  Warren  of  the  Portland.  Oregon 
Police  Bureau  He  is  an  officer  of  many,  many 
years  experience  known  to  most  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  on  the  West  Coast  and 
respected  by  all  He  recently  had  an  article 
in  the  Portland  papers  on  the  same  things 
your  committee  is  studying.  I  am  positive 
this  officer  could  assist  you  with  his  brilliant 
memory  and  experiences. 

May  I  express  my  thanks  for  your  stand 
on  the  matter  that  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  in  our  present  day. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  W.  Browner. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police     Chiefs     Association     of 

SotJTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Inc.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  March  1.  1$67. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  vour  efforts  to  enact  legislation  as  pro- 
posed" In  your  Senate  Bill  674.  The  executive 
board  of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Po- 
lice Chiefs  Association  and  the  officers  jointly 
agree,  with  our  600  members,  that  such  legis- 
lation is  greatly  needed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Riempp.  Jr.. 
Chief  of  Police  Chiefs  Association. 

Draper  Police  Department. 
Draper.  N.C..  February  28.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L   McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Lau:s  and  Procedures.   U.S.   Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wa.'shmgton.  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  one  who  has  been  in  law  en- 
forcement work  for  seventeen  years.  I  wish  to 
protest  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  af- 
lectlng  local  law  enforcement. 

The  Miranda  decision  has  practically  para- 
lyzed the  Police  Departments  efforts  to  make 
an  honest  investigation  and  is  an  insult  to 
American  intelligence. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  relieve  this 
situation  and  allow  the  Police  Departments 
to  help  make  our  Country  a  safer  place  for 
honest  God-fearing  citizens,  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Willie  H.  Adkins, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Monmouth  County  Police  Chiefs 
Association,  Inc.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Our  Association 
wishes  to  advise  that  we  are  entirely  in  ac- 
cord with  your  expressions  and  actions  rel- 
ative to  the  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States    Senate    Subcommittee    on    Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  March  7.  8  and  9.  1967 


regarding  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  af- 
fecting local  law  enforcement. 

We  forward  this  communication  to  you  for 
use  at  said  hearings  as  we  would  like  our 
position  noted  on  the  record.  We  greatly  re- 
spect all  laws  of  our  country  but  feel  that 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  ability  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities, to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 

We  respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  but  do  not  feel  that  the  public's 
welfare  should  be  jeopardized  by  unreason- 
able legislation  or  judicial  interpretation  that 
unreasonably  hampers  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. 

We  feel  that  the  degree  of  limitation  as  to 
the  obtaining  of  confessions  should  be  spe- 
cifically delineated  in  legislation  so  that  In- 
vestigating procedures  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  would  grant  unto  such  agencies  the 
ability  to  Interrogate  suspects  In  such  lati- 
tude to  protect  everyone's  interest  and  to  still 
have  justice  preserved. 

The  broad  .spectrum  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions, including  the  Miranda  case  goes,  we 
feel,  beyond  reasonable  limitations  and  does 
in  many  instances  create  situations  which 
are  adverse  to  the  public's  best  Interests. 

We  trust  that  our  experience  and  our  views 
based  thereon,  will  be  of  aid  concerning  this 
vital  issue. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Chief  Francis  M.  Scallt. 

President. 

Department  of  Police. 

Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak., 

February  28.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate. 
Neio  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear   Senator:    We.    in    law   enforcement, 
are   sincerely   interested   in   the   recent   Su- 
preme   Court    decisions    affecting    law    en- 
forcement over  the  nation.  Most  people  fail 
to  realize  that  law  enforcement  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  our  nation  and  unless  we 
are  able  to  do  the  task  assigned,  then,  cer- 
tainly we  all  must  fall. 

Today's  youngsters  are  losing  their  respect 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  courts  because 
of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  law  enforce- 
ment and  on  the  ability  to  handle  juveniles 
with  dispatch  and  clarity. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  arrested  one- 
eighteen  year  old  and  two-slxteen  year  old 
boys  involved  in  approximately  fifteen 
burglaries.  The  eighteen  year  old  was  treated 
as  an  adult  and  placed  In  jail.  The  two-six- 
teen  year  olds  had  to  be  turned  loose  to  go 
on  their  way  and  supposedly  in  charge  of 
their  parents.  Equal  treatment  Is  not  for 
all  this  day  and  age. 

Changes  must  be  made  to  protect  the  citi" 
:en  for  he  is  the  forgotten  person  In  the 
United  States  today. 

Yours  for  equal  law  enforcement  with 
justice. 

S.  D.  Knutson.  N.A., 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Rockford,  III..  March  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedure.  U.S.  Senate.  New  Se7iate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  In  reply  to  a  re- 
quest from  Quinn  Tamm.  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Inc..  I  will  cite  a  recent  homicide  case 
that  occurred  here  in  Rockford,  Illinois.  The 
Investigation  conducted  by  our  department 
into  this  homicide  was,  I  feel,  greatly  ham- 
pered by  our  inability  to  talk  to  and  ques- 
tion the  only  known  living  witness  to  this 
crime.  The  following  are  the  facts  as  we  have 
found  them  to  be. 


On  the  afternoon  of  October  5th,  1966  our 
department  received  a  telephone  call  in  re- 
gards to  a  possible  homicide  at  a  local  resi- 
dence here  in  Rockford.  and  that  the  c:iller. 
himself,  was  also  injured.  An  emergency  first 
aid  unit  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  and 
upon  arrival  they  were  met  by  the  com- 
plainant. Mr.  Charles  Adams,  who  was  iip- 
parently  In  a  state  of  shock  and  Incoherent. 
He  had  visible  Injuries  to  his  neck,  chest, 
hands  and  head,  and  there  was  some  Indica- 
tion of  blood  around  his  mouth.  The  Injuries 
were  later  determined  to  be  severe  second 
and  third  deforce  burns.  In  the  bedroom  the 
officers  found  Mrs.  Virginia  Adams,  wife  ol 
Charles  Adams,  lying  on  a  bed  obviously  dead. 
First  aid  was  administered  to  Mr.  Adams, 
pictures  were  taken  of  his  Injuries,  and  he 
was  transferred  by  police  ambulance  to  one 
of  our  local  hospitals. 

Detectives  were  Immediately  called  to  the 
scene,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  detec- 
tive sergeant  a  thorough  investigation  was 
made.  A  close  examination  of  Mrs.  Adams  re- 
vealed that  she  had  suffered  head  Injuries  to 
the  back  of  her  skull.  Autopsy  later  revealed 
that  she  died  of  a  skull  fracture.  The  bed- 
room in  which  Mrs.  Adams  was  found  re- 
vealed no  signs  of  any  struggle.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  bathroom  indicated  a  struggle 
had  taken  place  there. 

After  a  complete  Investigation  and  gather- 
ing of  all  evidence  at  the  scene  an  attempt 
was  made  to  question  Mr.  Adams  at  the  hos- 
pital, as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  his  injuries.  At  this 
time  the  officers  talked  to  Mr.  Adams  for  a 
few  brief  minutes.  He  indicated  that  he  was 
In  the  bathroom  to  take  a  shower  and  the 
next  thing  he  remembered  he  woke  up  In  the 
bathtub.  Upon  gaining  his  senses  and  going 
into  the  bedroom  he  found  his  wife  lying  on 
the  bed. 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  questioning  of 
Mr.  Adams  as  his  lawyers  arrived  at  the 
hospital  and  told  his  client  not  to  answer 
any  further  questions.  From  that  time  xmtil 
the  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Adams  in  regards  to  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  investigation  revealed  there 
was  no  forced  entry  to  the  home,  and  the 
phvslcal  evidence  that  was  gathered  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  FBI  laboratory  in  Washington 
for  analysis.  None  of  the  physical  evidence 
was  of  tlie  nature  to  indicate  who  might  have 
committed  the  crime. 

The  coroner  conducted  an  Investigation 
and  held  a  coroner's  inquest.  Mr.  Adams  was 
stibpoenaed.  and  other  than  giving  his  name 
and  address,  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
on  the  advice  of  his  attorney. 

.At  the  onset  of  the  Investigation  the  States 
Attorney's  office  was  contacted  and  an  assist- 
ant was  assigned  to  the  case  and  was  present 
at  the  scene  of  the  Investigation.  After  study- 
ing all  the  information  and  evidence  gath- 
ered the  States  Attorney's  office  did  not  feel 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  at  that  time 
to  ok.  the  i.ssuance  of  a  warrant  for  any 
particular  person.  Several  weeks  later  all  of 
the  information  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Jury  for  their  consideration.  They  did  not 
return  an  indictment  against  any  person  for 
this  crime 

Since  the  original  investigation  began  on 
October  5.  1966  we  have  been  vinable  to  gather 
sufficient  evidence  to  charge  any  one  with 
this  crime.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  we 
have  been  greatly  hampered  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  crime  by  the  failure  of  the  one 
living  witness,  and  perhaps  a  victim  himself, 
to  answer  any  of  cur  questions  or  to  supply 
us  with  any  Information.  His  attorney  In  this 
case  I. as  repeatedly  advised  him  not  to  an- 
swer any  questions  of  the  police,  and  has 
based  tliis  on  the  Miranda  decision.  He  has 
said  he  was  doing  the  only  thing  any  good 
lawyer  would  do,  tell  liis  client  not  to  say 
anytlilng. 

We  do  not  know  who  committed  this  crime 
but  we  do  know  that  in  order  to  successfully 
solve  a  crime  such  as  this  the  police  must 


have  the  opportunity  to  question  witnesses 
^d  suspecte  in  a  rea«)nable  and  prudent 

"l^tolt  this  letter  to  you  for  what  value 
It  may  be  In  the  development  of  the  neces- 
Lrv  legislation  to  permit  the  reasomble 
^itlonlng  of  witnesses  and  interrogation  ol 
suspects    lu    regards    to    serious    crinUnal 

''''I'have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  the  In- 
vestigation, and  If  you  need  any  further  In- 
formation please  conUct  myself.  Please  be 
jissured  of  Uiis  department's  cooperation  at 
all  times. 

Very  truly  vours, 

Delbert  E.  Peterson. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  op  Public  Safety. 

Bureau  of  Police, 

Mount    Vernon,   N.Y..   March   1.   1067. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,  „  .     .     , 

Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 

Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Sciiatc.  New 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  McClellan  :  I  wish  to  con- 

cratvUate  vou  for  the  fine  speech  that  you 

delivered   before   the   Senate   recently.   As   a 

member  of  the  lACP  and  as  a  professional 

police  officer  since  1932.  I  too  have  expressed 

dismay  with  regard  to  recent  United  States 

Supreme  Court  Decisions  which  are  adversely 

affecting  the  abllitv  of  local  police  officers  to 

fulfill  their  responsibilities  in  combatting  tlie 

ever  mounting  acceleration  of  crime. 

The  Court  seems  to  prey  on  the  victims  ol 
crime  instead  of  safeguarding  society  against 
the  vicious  confirmed  criminals.  Tlie  Court 
Is  not  even   certain  of   Its   own  findings  In 
giving   5    to   4    decisions   and   is   committed 
to  the  illogical  pursuit  of  tenuous  technicali- 
ties  which   it   recklessly   invokes   to   nulliiy 
the  convictions  of  confirmed  criminals^  These 
decisions  affect  every  city,  village  and  hamlet. 
As  Inspector  of  Police  lu  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York  Police  Department  in  1953.  I  In- 
vestigated the  apprehension  and  conviction 
for  niurder  of  one  Chester  Lee.  Thirteen  years 
later  in  1966,  as  a  result  of  the  Miranda  de- 
cision    a    retrial    disputing    the    statement 
tiren  by  a  District  Attorney,  resulted  in  the 
release  of  the  defendant.  I  enclose  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  New  York  Dally  News 
which  Illustrates  the  case  in  point. 

I  exhort  your  Senate  Colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  vour  Bill  S.  674  to  amend  Title 
18.  U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibil- 
ity m  evidence  of  Confessions. 

I  also  recommend  the  national  legal  use  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  to  curb  the 
accelerating  rise  of  the  sale  of  narcotics,  the 
violation  of  gambling  laws,  the  vicious  fel- 
onies that  terrorize  our  residents  and  home- 
owners and  the  destruction  of  crime  syndi- 
cates. _^  .  ..  _ 
It  Is  time  that  the  people  support  and  tne 
Letrtslators  enact  laws  that  favor  police  In- 
vestigation and  police  action  to  deter  the  rise 

of  crime.  ,       „,, 

Rest    assured    of    our    cooperation    in    all 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  F.  KtrMMCRLE, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 


St.  Cloud.  Minn.. 

.i:arc;i  2,  1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Commiticc  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure.  Washingon.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  We  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Asociatlon  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  v.hlch  indicates  that  your 
committee  will  hold  hearings  en  proijosed 
changes  in  the  laws  of  admissibility  of  con- 
fesions  In  criminal  procedures.  In  the  letter. 
it,  was  indicated  that  you  requested  corre- 
spondence from  members  of  the  lACP  re- 
pardlng  Supreme  Court  decisions,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  recent  Miranda  decision.  I 
would  presume  that  you  have  received  replies 


y 


from  Police  Administrators  throughout  tae 
countrv,  and  that  some  ol  them  will  be  heard 
before  "your  commltte.  As  a  police  officer  I  am 
vlt.illv  Interested  In  the  outcome  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  more  important,  the  possibility  of 
remedial  legislation. 

We  in  the  police  profession  have  been 
plagued  in  recent  years  with  adverse  deci- 
sions which  have  allowed  criminals  U)  go 
free  even  though  guilty,  and  In  many  cases 
being  set  free  Ijctore  any  crlmin.il  prosecu- 
tion is  started,  simply  because  ol  a  narrow 
supreme  Court  decision.  1  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant UJ  point  out  that  police  officers  general- 
iv  agree  that  the  rights  of  the  accused  are 
important,  hut  they  do  not  :  tyec  v.'ith  the 
methods  of  the  court  in  .>=clllng  up  guidelines 
in  how  these  rights  should  be  protected. 

The  reason  for  mv  writing  I.)  you  Is  that 
I  saiccrelv  hope  that  not  all  ol  your  witnesses 
irc  Police  Chiefs  or  Police  Commissioners  of 
1  irge  cities.  1  would  hope  that  you  would  t-ilk 
to  the  Police  Officer  who  is  out  doing  the 
work  The  detective  or  Police  patrolman  is 
much  nearer  the  problem  lu  many  lusUuices. 
than  the  Police  administrator.  1  he  admini- 
strator win  bring  out  suitisllcs  on  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  have  been  lost  because  of 
court  decision,  but  the  Police  Officer  will  be 
able  to  testify  to  the  aclu.al  difficulties  in- 
volved In  attempting  to  remain  within  the 
law  in  clearing  a  case. 

St   Cloud  is  not  a  l.irgc  city,  population  is 
about  40.000.  but  our  problems  in  this  area 
ire  the  same  as  tho.sc  in  Chicago.  New  \ork 
Citv  ^  Los  Angeles.  Our  crime  rate  is  prob- 
ablv  not  as  high,  but  when  we  come  m  coii- 
1  ict  with   a   suspected  criminal,   our   proce- 
dure is  the  same  as  that  In  any  other  part 
of  the  countrv.  You  have  requested  si)ecmc 
examples  of  c'lsos  Involving  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. In  the  past  week  our  department  re- 
covered   a    stolen    car    imder   circumstances 
that  if  the  Miranda  decision  had  not  been 
made,    a    charge    ol    unauthorized    use   of   a 
motor    vehicle    would   certainly    been   inade. 
Due  to  a  recent  snow  our  officers  tracked  an 
individual  to  his  home.  He  was  a  known  car 
thief,  but  was  not  contacted  on  the  night 
In  question.  The  following  day  ho  was  picked 
UP   on   a    warrant   on   another   charge   and 
lodged  In  the  County  Jail.  When  one  of  our 
Detective  attempted  Ui  question  him  regard- 
ing the  car  theft  he  first  advised  him  of  his 
rights  and  the  person  in  custody  refused  fJ 
t.Uk  to  him.  An  auto  theft  may  not  seem  too 
important    in   an    isolated    inst:ince   of    this 
nature,  but  multiplied  nationally  it  becomes 
a  very  grave  problem. 

A  case  I  was  Involved  In  may.  or  may  not 
be   affected   by   the   Miranda   decision,   even 
though   the   Miranda   warning   was   given    I 
was  assigned  to  Investigate  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Firearms  Act  at  a  local 
manufacturing  plant.  The  case  Involved  the 
possession  of  a  sawed-off  shotgun  by  cue  of 
the   employees.    I   entered    the   office   ol    the 
personnel  manager  and  he.  his  assistant  and 
'mother   man   were   present.  The   personnel 
manager  was  examining  the  gun  In  question 
and  stated  that  the  f  jreman  had  Informed 
him  that  one  of  the  employees  had  the  gun 
m  the  plant.  Since  tuis  was  a  violation  of 
the  company  rules,  the  manager  explained 
that  he  had  gone  Ui  the  work  area  m  question 
and   had  confiscated  the  gun.   I  questioned 
him  for  several  minutes  and  then  tvu-ned  to 
the  third  man  in  the  room,  presuming  him 
to  be  the  foreman  and  asked  him  about  the 
situation.  It  turned  out  that  this  individual 
was  the  owner  of  the  gun  and  he  stated  that 
it  was  his  and  that  he  had  modified  it  him- 
self  He  stated  that  he  had  brought  it  to  the 
plant   with   the   intention  of  showing  It   to 
another    employee    with    the    possibility    of 
selling  it  to  him.  It  was  r.t  this  point  that  I 
informed   him   of   his   rights    based    on    Ih^ 
Miranda    decision.   There    Is    the    possibility 
that  the  Government  may  not  prosecute  this 
individual  under  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
but  merely  content  themselves  with  collect- 
ing the  lax  due  on  the  weapon.  However.  U 


the  Federal  District  Attorney  should  deride 
to  prasecute  on  the  charge.  I  ^«PPO«^J  '«^. 
Uie  i>ossitalllty  exists  that  the  admt.'.slbilltj 
of  the  man's  statements  might  be  succe..s- 
fullv  argued  bv  a  defense  attorney.  This  of 
course  involves  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  be  able 
to  secure  much  better  causes  to  Illustrate  the 
effects  of  the  Miranda  decision,  but  1  did 
want  to  point  out  that  all  Police  officers  are 
bound  by  the  same  rules. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  make  one  more 
plea  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  working 
force  of  Police  departments  testify  before 
vour  committee.  Only  by  t..lking  to  tl»c  nieii 
directly  involve<l.  and  hearing  Horn  them 
the  number  ol  tmies  that  they  have  had  to 
abandon  a  sure  case  merely  hecau.se  they 
have  not  been  able  to  quesjllon  a  siLspect.  w  ill 
your  committee  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  real  Impact  of  these  decisions,    v 

1  would  like  to  add  that  the  Supreme  Court 
h.is  had  one  g<x>d  effect,  on  the  Police  Pro- 
fession Because  of  the  Increasing  demands  on 
law  enforcement.  It  has  become  Incumbent 
on  police  administrators  to  attempt  to  a'Araci 
highly  qualified  people  to  tlie  careers  lu  the 
Police  service.  Our  department  h.is  become 
aw..re  of  the  need  of  careful  .selection  of 
qualified  persons  lor  the  department,  ^e 
have  had  a  difficult  time  in  the  last  few  years 
to  fill  vacancies,  but  our  Chief  would  rather 
run  a  man  or  two  short,  r  aher  than  hire  an 
unqualified  person  for  the  mere  sake  of 
being  at  full  strength. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  and  vour  (ommittee  have  shown  In  the 
problems  "of  the  Police  Profession.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  remedial  legislation  Wi  be 
forthcoming  ns  a  rerult  of  recommendations 
of  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  J.  Moline. 
Sergeant.  St.  Cloud  Police  Department. 


BlNCliAMTON.  NY.  February  28. 1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan.  ,,  „  ^-^  „,,_ 

Chairman.  S,mate  Subcommittee  on  Cnm 
mal   Laws   and    rro<;-ciurc.-'.    U.S.   Senate 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 

D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  memorandum  lorwarded  to 
members  of  the  International  Association  ol 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc.  by  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm. 
Executive  Director  regarding  Supreme  Court 
decisions  concerning  the  1  unction. 

I  will  restrict  mvself  to  one  consideration 
only  which  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never 
heard  come  under  discussion.  This  is  the 
necessity  for  police  Officers  to  give,  what  has 
come  to  tae  called  "The  xMlranda  Warning 
to  suspects. 

Specifically,  that  this  places  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  a  policeman  in  that  he  is  required 
t,  -educate"  citizens  as  to  their  constitu- 
tions contents.  Were  the  su.npect  an  alien  I 
could  understand  and  appreciate  this  warn- 
ing but  I  feel  that  all  citizens  should  kuow 
lUc  US.  Constitution  forward  and  b:ick- 
wards. 

But.  iv.y  main  thought  en  this  matter  is 
that  this  requirement  places  another  oppor- 
tunity lor  corruption  in  an  enlorcemeni  ofli- 
cor's  hands  in  that  he  could  e:lect  the  release 
of  a  defendant  by  laillng  or  slating  he  l;aled 
to  comply  with  this  requirement. 

If   for  no  other  reason  I   cppose   this  re- 
quirement. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  V.  GiLLEji, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police. 
Casper,  Wyo.,  March  1.  1067. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Prorcdurcs.  U.S.  Senate, 
Ncto  Senate  Office  Building.  Wa!.hington. 

DC. 
DEAR  Senator  ?.TcClellan  :  I  am  In  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  international  Association 
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of  Chiefs  of  Police  In  regard  to  your  work  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  In  your  efforts  to 
restore  some  logic  In  the  handling  of  state- 
ments taken  from  defendants  and  evidence 
obtained  during  investigation  through  inter- 
rogation. A  typical  case  of  injustice  through 
the  recent  .supreme  court  decision  was  in  the 
City  of  Douglas,  Wyoming,  In  1965. 

On  December  27.  1965,  Lynette  Powell,  age 
16.  disapijeared  Trom  a  home  where  she 
was  babysitting.  The  following  morning  her 
body  was  found  in  the  river  and  she  had 
been  stabbed  twice  in  the  chest.  A  short  time 
later  Richard  Rogers  was  arrested,  advised 
of  his  rights,  and  confessed  to  the  murder. 
He  showed  the  law  enforcement  officers  where 
he  had  hidden  the  kryfe  lie  had  used  in  the 
stabbing  of  the  girl  and  told  them  where  he 
had  thrown  the  body  in  the  river.  This  case 
was  not  taken  to  trial  because  the  Judge 
ruled  under  the  >uprenie  court  decision  that 
no  evidence  could  be  allowed  through  inter- 
rogation. Richard  Rorjers  was  turned  loose 
and  never  tried  for  the  crime. 

I  hope  through  your  efforts  that  at  least 
common  sense  can  be  used  in  the  handling 
of  prisoners,  and  again.  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  all  the  work  you  have  done  to  help 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 
Respectfully. 

Paul  V.  Danigan. 

Ch  lef.     '. 

Department  op  Public  Safety, 
■    KnoxvjUe.  Term..  February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and   Procedures.   US.   Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Chief  of  Police  of  Knoxville. 
Tennessee.  I  should  like  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  your  introduction  of 
Senate  Bill  678.  and  to  assure  yo\i  of  our  sup- 
port of  any  legislation  designed  to  free  Law 
Enforcement  from  the  shackles  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

Every  person  with  any  knowledge  of  Law 
Enforcement  realizes  that  interrogation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Police  investigative  pro- 
cedure, and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  the  only 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  crime.  If  we  appre- 
hend a  known  criminal  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
burglary,  wuh  the  loot  therefrom  in  his 
possession,  must  we  have  his  attorney  present 
before  we  ask  him  how  he  came  by  that 
stolen  property?  If,  because  of  the  over- 
whelming circumstantial  evidence  against 
him,  he  confesses  his  guilt  to  the  Officers 
bringing  him  to  Police  Headquarters,  shall 
the  court  rule  out  his  subsequent  confession 
because  his  attorney  was  not  present  when 
he  made  his  original  admission  of  guilt? 

We  make  no  attempt  to  justify  the  isolated 
instances  of  abuse  of  Police  powers  in  the 
past.  In  common  with  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  everywhere,  we  guard  zealously 
against  even  the  appearance  of  such  abuse. 
We  have  no  "third  degree";  officers  interro- 
gating suspects  are  very  careful  to  offer 
neither  threats  nor  promises.  For  many  years, 
our  State  Courts  have  provided  counsel  if  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  trial  is  unnole  to 
afford  an  attorney. 

With  these  policies,  we  are  in  whole- 
hearted agreement.  However,  to  arrest  a 
criminal  under  suspicious  circumstances  and 
to  be  unable  to  even  question  him  regarding 
his  guilt;  or  to  be  unable  to  use  as  evidence 
his  voluntary  statement  regarding  that  guilt 
is  an  illogical  overemphasis  on  the  con- 
stantly-increasing rights  of  the  criminal, 
while  totally  ignoring  the  declining  rights  of 
his  victims — tiie  right  of  society  as  a  whole  to 
protection  under  the  law.  It  is  emasculation 
of  Law  Enforcement,  to  the  point  where 
Police  and  the  Courts  are  well-nigh  impotent 
in  the  performance  of  our  sacred  trust  as 
guardians  of  the  public  safety. 


We  offer  you  the  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion of  this  Office  and  of  this  Department,  in 
your  commendable  efforts  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

•Sincerely  yours, 

H.    C.    HUSKISSON, 

Ch  ief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police, 
MenaiUa.  Wis.  March  1,1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Seriate   Subcommittee  on   Crim- 
inal Lau-s  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.   Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    McClkllan;     As    a    repre- 
sentative of  law  enforcement,  I  strongly  sup- 
IKjrt    a    change    in    the    law    regarding    the 
admissibility   of   confessions.   The   quagmire 
produced  by  recent  court  decisions  is  affect- 
ing police  operations  because  of  the  lack  of 
operational  guidelines. 

In  many  circumstances,  a  confession  Is 
readily  available  from  a  suspect  when  he  Is 
confronted  wltlt  facts  relating  to  the  case. 
The  restrictions  set  forth  In  the  Miranda 
rulings  and  the  various  interpretations  given 
in  the  news  media  confuse  everyone  involved. 
I  am  certain  that  no  one  who  lives  in  this 
country  wants  to  lose  any  of  his  rights 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  By  the  same 
token,  a  truly  professional  enforcement  of- 
ficer does  not  want  to  violate  those  rights. 

The  rights  of  law  enforcement  should  also 
be  considered  and  liberalized,  and  stich  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lester  D,  Clark. 

Chief. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Neio 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 
Dallas  Crime  Commission  believes  critical 
crime  situation  resulted  from  Supreme  Court 
decision  such  as  Miranda  Subcommittee 
hearings  will  be  invaluable  in  assessing 
same.  Recommend  you  call  Orlando  Wilson, 
criminologist  and  superintendent  of  police, 
Chicago,  111,,  for  testimony.  Also  suggest  con- 
sideration requiring  unanimous  decision  by 
Supreme  Court  in  criminal  cases  or  legisla- 
tion to  permit  reversal  of  such  decisions  by 
Congress,  voice  of  the  people, 

John  McKee, 
President.  Dallas  Crime  Commission. 

Lane  County  Sheriff's  Office, 
Eugene.  Oreg..  February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan;  I  was  requested 
by  Quinn  Tamm.  exectitive  Director,  of  Che 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, Inc..  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  con- 
tact you  regarding  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opinion  as  follows: 

The  lack  of  statements  from  accused  crim- 
inals has  forced  the  police  to  pursue  a  more 
painstaking  and  expensive  type  of  Investi- 
gation than  was  formerly  necessary  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Decisions  which  re- 
defined the  rights  of  the  accused. 

Formerly  the  police  interrogated  a  subject 
and  in  most  cases  there  was  no  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  suspect  to  give  a  statement. 
This  eliminated  the  painstaking  technical 
search  of  each  and  every  crime  scene  for 
physical  evidence  necessary  to  connect  the 
suspect  with  the  crime. 

This  time  consuming  police  work  coupled 
with  the  expensive  laboratory  work  neces- 
sary to  process  evidence  obtained  has  posed 
the  problem  of  obtaining  more  personnel, 
more  laboratory  space  and  equipment.  Per- 
sonnel, time,  laboratory  expense,  all  run  Into 


vast  amount  of  money  of  which  Is  absolutely 
uncalled  for  In  this  writer's  opinion.  The  ac- 
cused was  never  mistreated  by  any  enlight- 
ened enforcement  officer  and  in  most  cases 
was  always  willing  to  admit  a  crime  in  which 
he  was  involved.  The  scientific  crime  scene 
search  and  laboratory  evaluation  has  merely 
replaced  scientific  interrogation  with  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  criminal,  but  adding  a  great 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

We  in  law  enforcement  certainly  feel  that 
the  recent  U.S.  Supremo  Court  decisions  are 
adversely  affecting  the  ability  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  H.  Marlowe. 
Sheriff,  Director  of  Public  Safetii.       , 

Department  of    Public  Safety. 
Baton.  Rouge.  La.,  February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate,  Nrii- 
Senate  Oljice  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:   I  have  jvist  re- 
ceived   a    memorandum    from     Mr.     Quinn 
Tamm,     Executive     Director,     International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc.,  regard- 
ing hearings  by  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  sched- 
uled March  7,  8  and  9,  1967. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  join  you  and 
the  other  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
your  concern  with  regard  to  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  are  adversely 
affecting  the  ability  of  those  agencies  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities. 

Tills  will  advise  you  that  the  under-signed 
strongly  favors  legislation  such  as  S.  6"4. 
which  I  understand  is  a  bill  to  amend  Title 
18,  US.  Code  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions.  Such  legislation, 
I  believe  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  almost 
Impossible  situation  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  been  faced  with  since  the  Miranda 
decision. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  In  this  matter, 
I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  D.  Bltibank, 

Director. 

Department  of  Police, 
Manteca,  Calif..  February  28.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L,  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law   and   Procedures    U.S.   Senate,   Neu: 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  McClellan;  I  would  like 
to  add  my  support  to  your  bill   (S.  674).  It 
Is   my   opinion,   related   on   my  personal  ex- 
perience, that  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
past  a  reasonable  man's  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.   I   think  it   is   time   the  rights 
of   the  victims  of  crimes  be  considered  and 
society's   right   to   be   protected   against  vio- 
lence and  crime  be  brought  to  the  forefront. 
Guilt  or  innocence  no  longer  seems  to  be  >i 
factor  in  our  courts.  The  contest  now  is  t ) 
see  if  the  defense  can  find  any  minute  detail 
that  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  police 
to  free  a  guilty  person  and  return  him  to 
prey  on  society. 

Very  truly  yours. 

David  Walsh, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Wausau  Police  Department, 
Wausau,  Wis..  February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law   and    Procedures    U.S.    Senate,   Nciv 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator;   I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views  and  objections  to 
the  problems  fostered  on  the  police  by  the 
Supreme   Court   Decisions   in   the   Escobeda 
and  Miranda  decisions. 

We  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty  in   clearing  cases   involving  criminals 
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vith  previous  records.  These  persons,  when 
Apprehended    are    hiding    behind    their    so 
criled  rights  and  refuse  to  answer  questions. 
CO  sequently  only  cases  with   physical  ev^- 
ripnce  and  witnesses  are   being   cleared.   We 
re  not  having  any  problems  with  the  first 
offenders.  These  persons  willingly  waive  their 
viiThts  and  confess  to  their  crimes, 
^m    retroactive    order    of    the    Miranda 
Decision  suppressed   evidence   ^e""-ed J^/^ 
statement  in  a   vicious  sex  murder  case  in 
Wausau   in   July    1966.   The   statement   was 
suppressed  in  it,s  entirety  due  to  the  ruling^ 
included   in  the  statement  was  an  account 
of  happenings   leading   to   the   crime   which 
were    not   witnessed    by    anyone    except    the 
victim   and    the    murderer.    As   a    result   the 
Murderer    pleaded    insanity   and    was   found 
inLne  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  the  statement  been  allowed  as  evidence 
Other  points  that  I  wish  to  make  and  feel 
are    important    are;    the    many    man    hours 
needed  to  secure  evidence  enough  for  con- 
vection of  the  criminal  and  the  great  lack  of 
uvallable  laboratory  facilities  to  examine  the 
evidence  secured.  „„„» 

Then  also  the  image  of  Law  Enforcement 
has  been  harmed.  The  feeling  of  the  man  on 
the  street  is  that  the  police  have  •Boofed 
and  had  to  be  put  in  their  place  by  the 
court  There  has  been  relatively  no  feeling 
exhibited  for  the   victims  of  crmie. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  views  and  M 
time  goes  bv  the  real  damage  will  be  noted 
AS  a  policeman  for  the  past  thirty  years  I 
wish  Gods  speed  in  correcting  a  bad  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Everett  Gleason. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mei.,  February  28, 1967. 

Hon.  John  L,  McClellan,  . 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 

Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear    Sir;    I    am    convinced    that    recent 

United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 

LUt  a   burden  op   police  In  the  nation  and 

have   affected   every   law   abiding   citizen  of 

this  country. 

These  decisions,  in  effect,  have  not  caused 
less  respect  for  law  and  order  by  criminals 
and  hoodlums  because  they  have  none  to 
begin  with.  It  has  c^iused  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  police,  being  unable  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  a  lessening  of  fear  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  caught. 

The  police  can  adjust  to  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Court  but  the  law  abiding  cit- 
izen will  never  be  able  to  understand  why 
we  cannot  protect  his  rights  from  the  crimi- 
nal and  hoodlum. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
does  not  appreciate  nor  understand  the  re- 
lease of  admitted  murderers,  sex  criminals, 
etc  merely  because  the  accused  had  not  con- 
ferred with  an  attorney  before  the  admission. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Shaver, 

Chief  of  Police. 


to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of  confes- 
sions. 

Yours  truly, 

SHELDON  T.  McWiLLIAMS, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Police  Department, 
Saddle  River  Borough. 
Bergen  County.  N.J.. 
February  28.  1967. 
Hon,  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator;  In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest to  the  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  I  am  enclos- 
ing  a   photocopy   of  the   article   in  which   I 
expressed  my  opinions  to  a  reporter  for  the 
Ridgewood    News    Incorporated,    Ridegway, 
-N'ew  Jersey. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  your  hearings 
that  some  changes  will  be  made  with  respect 


Policeman's  Lot  Now  Unhappier 
(By  Suzanne  Barrett,  of  Ridgewood  News) 
While  emphasizing  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  a  negative  approach  to  the  recent  Su- 
preme   Court   ruling   on    the    P-""" ^"[^   ."^"^ 
questioning  upon  accusation,  ^'"est  or  taking 
into  custody  of  persons  suspected  of  crime  or 
criminal    activity.   Police   Chief   ^he  don  T. 
McWlUiams  of  Saddle  River  made  the  fo  - 
lowing  observations  In  an  interview  with  this 
reporter;  'With  time  an  essential  clement  In 
criminal    investigation   and    the   subseque   t 
apprehension  of  the  criminal  the  recent  Su- 
preme court  decisions  tend  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  police  even  when  making  an  ordinary, 
on  the  spot,  arrest  where  circumstantial  evi- 
dence  points   to  the  guilt  of  the   Party  in- 
volved and  where,  in  the  past  a  simple  inter- 
rogation   could     produce,    what     ^y^s     o   ce 
considered  by  the  high  courts,  a  ho»a     de 
confession  or  a  release.  Now  we  must  adMse 
the  suspected  law  breaker  of  what  the  con- 
stitution savs  about  his  rights,  delaying  in 
.some  cases  ;".nd  preventing  in  others  a  con- 
fession  of   wrong   doing.   This   h»n>P"%^'''^*= 
work  of  the  police  which  is,  mainly,  the  pro 
tectlon   of    law-abiding   citizens   and    their 

'"""Willi  is  not  publicized  is  that  the  people 
who  perform  police  interrogation  are  trained 
for    this   specialized    work.   There    are    hun- 
dreds of   volumes   witten   by   eminent   pro- 
fessors on  the  subject  of  criminology  and    he 
nsvchology  of  verbal  methods  of  obtaining 
fnformation.  Given  too  much  time,  even    he 
nonprofessional    criminal    can    nt^n"J"fture 
a  storv,  convince   his  attorney  of   its   truth 
and  enti  up  by  ROing  away  free.  Where  I  once 
could  pick  up  a  suspect  and  casually  ques- 
tion him,  perhaps  leading  li"t\ '"^° /^  '  j?^ 
me  what  I  want  to  know,  now  I  must  begin 
bv  advising  him  he  is  under  suspicion,  put- 
ting him  immediately  on  the  defensive  and 
I  must  further  inform  him  of   his  right  to 
remain  silent  and  his  right  to  f «  attorney- 
which,  incldentlv,  if  he  cannot  afford  I  \mii 
provide    him -caution    him    against    saying 
anything  that  can  be  used  against  liini  .  .  . 
then    if   he   waives   these   precious   rights,   I 
must  attempt  to  get  information  from  this 
man    This  procedure  can  introvert  even  tne 
innocent  man  with  nothing  to  fear. 

•There  was  a  situation  here  where  a  man 
thought  to  have  stolen  a  sum  of  money  from 
his  employer,  was  interrogated  by  that  •  m- 
nlover  and  restitution  made,  after  the  man 
admitted     the     theft,    by    withholding    the 
amount  from  the  mans  pay  check.  The  man 
was  fired,  of  course,  and  the  employer  now 
satisfied  ,  .  .  refused  to  prosecute  the  i^aivid- 
ual   He  felt  that  if  the  police  had  been  called 
into  this  matter  chances  were  that  the  man 
mieht   have   gotten   off   without   restitution 
being  made.  A  subsequent  check  by  the  police 
revealed  that  the  subject  had  a  long  record 
of  crimes.  The  function  of   the  police  is  to 
apprehend    and    prosecute    criminals.    When 
private  citizens  feel  they  have  to  handle  mat- 
ters  themselves   in    order   for   justice    to   be 
done,  .something  is  not  quite  right  with  the 
system. 

•It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  what 
kind  of  on  the  spot,  split  second  and  without 
deliberation  decisions  members  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  other  learned  legal 
counselors  would  make  when  confronted  with 
nianv  of  the  situations  that  the  police  offi- 
cer encounters  during  the  course  of  his  duty. 
The  supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  police 
officer  must  not  err  In  his  procedure  of  arrest 
because  if  he  does,  not  only  will  his  case 
against  the  guiltv  person  be  dismissed  but 
the  officer  can  be  held  for  liable  infringe- 
ment of  this  person's  constitutional  rights. 


The  dismissal  would  not  be  based  upon 
whether  the  person  Is  guilty  or  not.  but 
rather  upon  the  procedure  used  to  ascertain 
his  guilt.  Isn't  this  rather  ridiculous  when 
you  realize  that  the  great  learned  men  of 
the  Supreme  Court  take  hours  and  even  days 
to  render  a  decision  on  a  course  of  action'.' 

"People  have  always  had  the  rights  that 
are  now  spelled  out,  but  why  delay  the  work 
of  the  police  or  render  It  impossible  by  roll- 
ing stones  into  the  already  diilicult  road-way 
of  investigations? 

•It  seems  to  Ije  a  situation  where  liehavior 
on  the  part  of  a  minority  and  the  ensuing 
arousal  of  public  opinion  has  brought  about 
a  decision  detrimental  to  the  majority  of 
law  enforcement  agencies.  We  will  have  to 
adjust  it.  but  it  will  m  lime  prove  itself  to 
be  wrong.  Dust  off  the  red  carpet  for  the 
criminal,  educate  the  young  to  their  rights, 
never  mind  the  responsibilities,  and  watch 
the  crime  rale,  already  on  the  increase  rise.' 


Police  Department, 
;:ijTr  Edge.  N.J..  February  28.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  .McClellan:    In  compliance 
wuh  your  request  that  members  of   the  In- 
ternaiional   Association   of    Chiefs   of    Police 
write  to  you  expressing  their  views  and  of- 
fering  suggestions    regarding    the    Supreme 
Court  decisions,  I  am  wTlting  to  you  to  pive 
you  an  example  of  one  instance  in  which  the 
efforts  of  this  department  were  thwarted  in 
the    prosecution    of    complaints    of    larceny 
against    two    adulus    and    one   juvenile.    The 
matter  was  dismissed  upon  the  mere  allega- 
tion  that  the  defendants  had   not  been  ad- 
vised of  their  rights. 

I  realize  that  the  instance  I  cite  Is  indeed 
minor  compared  to  the  many  perpetrators 
of  lieinous  crimes  who  have  gone  scot-free 
because  ol  the  fact  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Not  only  have  these  culprits  gone 
unpunished  for  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted but  also  are  free  to  prey  upon  .so- 
ciety with  what  amounts  to  immunity  from 
the  law. 

The  last  thing  that  those  of  us  In  law  en- 
forcement desire  to  do  is  to  deprive  any  indi- 
vidual of  his  rights.  It  Is  part  of  our  duty  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizenry.  It  is  also 
part  of  our  dutv  to  protect  life,  limb  and 
properiv  and  to  apprehend  those  people  who 
have  violated  the  laws  of  the  land  .so  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

We  do  not  want  to  judge  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  anv  defendant  but  we  do  want  to 
liave  the  tools  with  which  to  gather  the  true 
facts  of  a  case  and  present  the  evidence 
found  as  the  result  of  a  good  and  honest  in- 
vestigation, made  in  good  faith  and  taking 
every  reasonable  means  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  It  cannot  be  expressed  loo 
emphalicallv  that  to  lose  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate a  suspect  is  tantamount  to  losing  the 
abllitv  to  light  crime  at  all. 

The  se.asoned  criminal  docs  not  have  i^ny 
need  lor  advice  as  to  what  Ills  rights  are, 
because  he  knows  them  better  than  anyone 
el.se  He  is  hoping  for  the  police  to  make  that 
one  mistake  which  will  enable  him  to  claim 
a  violation  of  his  rights  so  that  any  physical 
evidence  which  may  be  used  against  him  will 
be  barred  from  beine  introduced  into  the 
proceedings.  This  is  not  an  individual  view- 
point it  is  an  actual  fact. 

I  cannot  express  too  emphatically  the  dis- 
astrous effect  that  recent  decisions  have  had 
upon  the  morale  of  the  police.  This  effect 
is  even  being  felt  bv  the  dedicated  police- 
man who.  in  the  past,  has  risen  above  the 
obstacle  placed  in  his  path  in  his  fight 
against  crime.  How  much  longer  can  he  be 
expected  to  dedicate  himself  to  his  Job  if 
he  IS  thwat:*^  and  frustrated  in  his  every 
effort? 
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W.\  In  law  enforcement,  hope  that  men 
such  as  you  will  take  up  this  flght  and  return 
to  the  police  thoee  tools  which  are  neccBsary 
for  them  to  do  an  honest  Job  of  protecting 
all  of  the  Citizenry. 

With  thanks  for  anything  you  may  be  able 
to  do  In  aiding  the  flght  for  law  enforcement 
against  crime.  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours. 

Everett  M.  Crandeix. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police. 
Southhampton.  Buck  County.  Pa  . 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCtELLAW, 
Chairman.  Senatf  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Lau-s  and  Procedures^   U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Chief  of  Police,  I  find  law 
enforcement  headed  for  a  "law-bound  chop- 
ping block"  I  am  in  full  accord  with  your 
stalemenu  regarding  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. 

I  never  did  believe  that  anyone's  constitu- 
tional rights  were  ever  violated  through  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  only  tool  that  any 
law  ^forcement  agency,  employs,  is  the  tool 
of  infffrmatlon,  and  to  obtain  information  we 
must  ,isk  questions. 

I  can  truthfully  siiy  that  every  man,  under 
my  command,  is  well  experienced  and  In- 
formed. Any  case  that  is  invest'.gr.ted.  is  for  a 
purpose.  None  of  my  officers  have  ever 
"picked"  on  any  person  in  the  community,  or 
any  transient  that  has  had  police  contact. 

Tliis  era  reveals,  that  a  person  is  not 
allowed,  to  unburden  his  troubles  or  cleanse 
his  soul  and  conscience,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  a  lawyer.  Is  this  the  way  of 
life?  I  think  that  a  person  Is  being  deprived 
of  his  "Freedom  of  Speech,"  when  he  wants 
to  confess,  and  the  court  rules  out  the  con- 
fession, for  the  fact  that  he  was  without 
counsel. 

Present  day  society  Is  being  victimized  by 
tenlous  technicalities,  such  as  law  procedures, 
tiiking  precedence  over  the  crime  involved. 

Where  do  l;iw  etiforcement  agencies  stand 
in  this  day  and  age?  Why  is  the  police  and 
their  departments  on  trial?  The  citizenry 
and  the  governments.  Federal,  State  and 
Local,  employ  law  men  to  do  a  job  and  then 
when  they  do,  they  are  put  on  a  witness  stand 
and  crucified  Is  this  the  trend  today?  Once 
again  Sir.  I  will  support  you.  If  needed. 

I  agree  with  you  and  all  of  your  policies, 
take  the  shackle  off  the  police  and  let  them 
perform  their  duties,  to  reduce  the  country's 
criminal  population. 

You  can  count  on  me! 
Respectfully, 

Charles  W.  Gp.at, 

Chiel  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
Sommerville,  N.J.,  March  1.  1367. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,  • 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criininal 
Laws  and  Procedures^  U.S.  Senate.  Neio 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  La'A's  and  Proce- 
dures, have  scheduled  hearings  on  March  7. 
8  and  9.  1067,  regarding  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have  so  much 
affected  local  law  enforcement. 

The  most  recent  decisions  have  placed  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  local  enforcement 
officer  and  his  supporting  taxpayers,  as  an 
example:  this  department  was  bothered  by  a 
rash  of  break,  entry  a:id  larcenies  in  one  sec- 
tion of  our  municipality  where  there  are  new 
homes  being  erected.  At  3:00  am  one  morning, 
one  of  our  patrol  cars  found  a  man  coming 
out  of  a  woods  in  the  midst  of  this  housing 
development.  This  person  is  well  known  to 
the  department  becaxise  of  his  prior  criminal 


record.  When  the  officer  stopped  to  question 
the  man  and  Informed  him  of  his  rights 
under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
suspect  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  w  be 
questioned  and  our  man  could  go  no  further 
because  if  he  were  detained  and  brought 
to  headquarters,  we  would  be  violating  his 
constitutional  rights  by  questioning  him  In 
a  "custodlaj  atmosphere." 

I  ixm  sure  you  are  w611  aware  of  the  recent 
bitter  dismissal.  In  New  York  State,  of 
murder  convictions  against  a  man  who  very 
frankly  admitted  killing  six  people.  It  Is 
horrible  to  think  that  this  person  is  free  to 
roam  the  streets  and  commit  his  atrocities 
again. 

I  don't  ijelleve  any  pwllce  department  is 
seeking  a  completely  free  hand  in  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals  or  would  deny  anyone 
the  due  process  of  law,  but  we  do  very 
sUongly  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
overtteppcd  its  bounds,  especially  in  the 
Miranda  et  al.  case. 

I   realize   you   are    fighting   a    tremendous 
uphill    battle    in    attempting    to    lessen    the 
burden  placed  on  pwUce  officials,  and  I  wish 
you  the  very  best  in  your  endeavors. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dot  R.  M.  Fetzer, 

Chief. 

W.\uwatosa.  Wis..  February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  DE.1R  Senator  McClellan:  Members 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  have  been  asked  to  express  to  your 
distinguished  subcommittee  their  views  and 
suggestions  regarding  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  local  law  enforce- 
ment. Unfortunately,  up  to  this  time,  almost 
ail  of  the  comments  presented  by  law  en- 
forcement i>eople  have  been  in  the  nature 
of  opinion  and  rhetoric.  Facts  and  well- 
documented  conclusions  are  very  scarce. 

There  are,  I  think,  three  reasons  for  this 
state  of  affairs: 
First,  the  full  impact  of  the  recent  decisions 
is  Just  now  being  felt  at  the  level  of  police, 
prosecuting  attorneys  .and  lower  courts,  as 
the  man  Ln  the  street  becomes  aware  of  the 
new  interpretations  of  constitutional  rights. 

Second,  police  departments  generally  have 
not  kept  records  in  such  a  way  that  specific 
data  are  av.ailable  on  the  results  of  interroga- 
tion :i3  an  investigative  tool. 

Third,  the  recent  decisions  on  police  in- 
terrogation  have  raised  secondary  questions 
which  are  stUl  unanswered  by  the  Courts 
AmL>i-ig  these  questions  are — 

1 1 )  Does  the  Miranda  doctriiie  apply  to 
Juveniles  who,  by  statute  In  some  states,  are 
not  subject  to  criminal  process? 

(2)  Do  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  doc- 
trines apply  to  traffic  offenses? 

(3)  Do  these  doctrines  cover  cases  charged 
in  Municipal  Justice  Courts,  where  proceed- 
ings are,  in  some  Jurisdictions,  considered 
civil  rather  than  criminal,  even  though 
"criminal"  type  misdemeanors  are  processed 
in  these  courts? 

Based  on  our  own  experience,  I  will  ven- 
ture a  few  empirical  observations  of  the  way 
the  new  doctrines  are  aifecting  police  opera- 
tions. Like  some  other  departments  we  have 
begun  to  gather  data  on  the  use  of  standard 
"Miranda  W.arnings"  on  the  Investigative 
process.  The  value  of  such  data  will,  of 
course,  be  severely  restricted  by  tlie  fact  that 
we  had  no  data  before  Miranda  against  which 
a  comparison  can  be  made. 

1.  The  Miranda  and  Escobedo  rulings  are 
severely  curtailing  inteiTogatlon  of  arrested 
persons  about  crimes  other  than  the  ones  for 
which  they  have  been  arrested.  Tlais  effect  is 
most  felt  In  connection  with  burglarly.  Until 
recently  the  arrest  of  a  gang  of  burglars  In 
the  act  would  often  result  In  the  clearance 


of  many  other  burgl.arles — sometimes  30  or 
40.  Attorneys  now  rarely  allow  their  clients 
to  admit  other  crimes.  The  clearance  of  a 
series  of  tliefts,  even  without  prosecution  on 
most  of  them,  together  with  the  return  to 
the  victim  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  loot,  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  law  enforcement  process. 

2.  The  restrictions  on  search  and  seizure 
have  proved  to  be  more  of  a  handicap  to  po- 
lice  work  than  the  pre-trial  interrogr.tion  doc- 
trines. District  attorneys  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  refuse  warrants  where 
the  search  appears  to  them  In  any  way  ques- 
tionable. Tlie  machinery  of  criminal  Justice 
is  simply  not  geared  to  the  prompt  Issuance 
of  the  search  warrants  which  the  Federal 
Courts  keep  telling  us  to  use  inore  exten- 
sively. Moreover,  until  some  more  realistic 
interpretation  of  the  terms  probable  cauxe 
and  reasonable  .search  is  forthcoming,  or  un- 
til specific  legislation  is  enacted,  giving  the 
police  officer  at  least  the  search  powers  of  a 
game  warden,  much  of  the  "scientific  evi- 
dence" which  the  higher  courts  encour.age 
can  not  be  discovered  at  all. 

3.  Law  enforcement  at  the  municipal  level 
Is,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  state  of  flux.  Tlie  dii- 
ferences  of  Interpretation  of  various  consti- 
tutional guarantees  manifested  by  the  split 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  on  many 
cases  seem  also  to  confuse  the  prosecutin>.5 
attorneys  and  some  lower  court  judges.  On 
the  same  set  of  facts  in  a  given  case  one  mag- 
istrate may  refuse  a  varrant  while  the  i:exi 
one  will  issue  it. 

No  doubt  your  committee  will  hear  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  "the  federal  agen- 
cies have  always  followed  the  Mapp,  Mallory. 
Escobedo  and  Miranda  doctrines  and  they 
have  had  a  high  percentage  of  convictions". 
This  statement  while  generally  true  is  al.so 
irrelevant  to  the  work  of  local  police.  Tlie 
federal  enforcement  agencies  work  in  com- 
paratively restricted  classes  of  offenses,  very 
few  of  which  present  an  active,  immediate 
threat  to  life  and  public  order.  For  many  '1 
the  crimes  vv-ithln  Its  jurisdiction,  each 
agency  Is  armed  with  a  powerful  weapon — 
compulsory  disclosure.  Business  accounts, 
tax  records,  bank  assets,  drug  inventories, 
etc..  are  made  available  for  lengthy  and  thor- 
ough pre-arrest  investigation.  The  local  po- 
lice begin  most  of  their  cases  with  informa- 
tion obtained  "on  the  street"  often  In  a 
fluid  and  rapidly-developing  situation.  The 
evidence,  especially  if  on  a  person  or  In  .i 
motor  vehicle.  Is  available  usually  for  only 
a  fleeting  moment.  For  these  reasons  we  need 
specific  legislation  giving  us  reasonable  ns 
well  as  realistic  powers  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  citizens. 
Suggestions  for  such  legislation  can  be  fourd 
in  the  American  Law  Institute's  model  code 
of  pre-arraignment  procedure,  the  so-calloci 
stop-and-frisk  laws  of  some  states  and  the 
search  and  seizure  powers  given  to  conserva- 
tion officers  in  some  states. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  P.  Howard, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police, 
Newport.  Vt..  Febrxiary  25,  1697. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.   Criminal   Laws    and    Procedure^. 

U.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  B^iilding, 

Wasliington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Along  with 
other  Chiefs  of  Police  in  America  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you  for  Introducing  BUI  S.  674 
which  If  passed  could  assist  us  in  this  our 
Hour  of  real  Bewilderment.  It's  getting  so 
now  that  in  minor  TYaffic  Violations  We  must 
explain  their  rights  before  We  interview  the 
Operator.  The  Prosecutors  in  our  Country 
are  In  many  Instances  scared  to  bring  into 
Court  even  minor  Cases, 


Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  assist- 
ance. 
Acknowledgment  of  this  Is  not  necessary. 

Most  Sincerely. 

Chief  James  F.  Mulcahy, 

Department  of  Police, 
Virginia  Beach.  Va..  February  24,  1967. 
Iliin   John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman .  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  runlding,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:    It    Is    Indeed 
gratifying  to  learn  that  you  have  introduced 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  adinlsslbility 
in  evidence  of  confessions. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  need 
been  greater  than  it  now  is  for  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  "Pendulum"  h.as 
swung  too  far  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  :\nd 
too  far  from  the  rights  of  society. 

Of  the  multitude  of  cases  handled  today 
bv  Law  Enforcement  Officers,  a  great  many 
depend  entirely  upon  the  obtaining  of  con- 
fessions m  order  that  proper  convictions  may 
result. 

I  am  quite  sure  you  will  receive  specific 
examples  from  various  parts  of  our  country 
from  well  known  and  recognized  Law  En- 
forcement Officials  with  examples  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  "Miranda"  decision  on  law  en- 
forcement. 

Your  Interest  and  efforts  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Society.  I  am  sure,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  and  welcomed  by  all  of  our  good 
law  abiding  citizens. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  E.  Moore. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Police  Department. 
Summit.  N.J..  February  27. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear    Senator   McClellan:    The    Summit 
Police  Department  appreciates  your  concern 
for  the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  we  are  having 
increasing  difficulty,  and  we  feel  that  there  is 
a  need  for  Congress  lo  examine  and  modify 
the  laws  of  arrest  and  .search  and  seizure  so 
that  pubUc  interests  may  better  be  served  by 
the  Police. 

Yours  verv  truly. 

John  B.  Sayre, 

c;itc/  of  Police. 


Office  op  Police  Department. 

Conway.  S.C.  February  25,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  MClellan. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Congkessman  McClellan:  I  appreci- 
ate your  Int^-re-st  in  law  enforcement  and  I 
know  you  will  do  everything  po.ssible  lo  as- 
sist law  enforcement  (officers  In  apprehend- 
ing crimlnalK  and  bringing  them  to  justice. 
The  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  .Su- 
premo Court  in  the  Miranda  case  hius  cer- 
tainly intertered  in  Investigating  work  as  far 
as  the  adiuisEibility  in  evidence  of  confes- 
tion.-.  is  concerned.  cert;\inly  needs  to  be 
amended.  I  wholchcnrt/'dly  endorse  any  bill 
that  you  Introduce  to  nmend  Title  18.  U.S. 
Code  with  respect  to  Miranda. 

With  kindest  personal  ref^ards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  T.  BARKER, 

Cliief  of  Police. 


monts  and  confessions,  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  the  rc^pon.'.ibiUtv  of  the  iioople  of  .such 
an  advanced  country  to  know  their  consU- 
tiulonal  rights. 

There  are  not  too  many  people  in  me 
United  States  who  do  not  have  the  opiwir- 
lunity  to  obtain  an  cduciiMon  Even  a  person 
who  iias  had  only  a  grade  school  education 
should  know  what  his  rights  are.  I  know 
that  1  loarnod  mine  when  1  was  in  the  fourth 
or  lilih  grade. 

If  ;  omelhing  is  not  done  our  country  will 
be  in  great  trouble  as  it  will  l>e  overrun  by 
thieves  Mid  cutthroats  and  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  decent  people  to  walk  the  streets 
without  fear. 

Let  us  place  thi.s  responsibility  just  where 
it  :hoiild  be.  upon  the  people,  not  upon  the 
l.iw  onforoenicnt  officer. 
Viiiirs  very  truly. 

Norman  K.  Stecen. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Department  of  St.^te  Police. 
Richmond,  Va.,  February  27.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee  on    Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.   Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:     If    law    and 
order  are  to  prevail  in  the  United  States  of 
America,   something  must  be  done   to  stem 
the  phenomenal  increase  in  criminal  offenses. 
m  the  five  year  period  1960-1965.  crime  in 
America  increased  48 ''r. 

This  Nation  cannot  long  survive  this  trend. 
We  can  no  longer  effectively  come  to  grips 
with  criminals.  We  have  become  the  laugh- 
ing  stock   of   all   nations. 

Remedial  measures  of  a  drastic  nature  are 
imperative  or  some  future  historian  will 
write  of  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 

Mr.  Quinn  Tamm,  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, 1319  Eighteenth  St,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C  20036,  should  be  the  spokesman  for  all 
police  departments  in  America. 
Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Woodson.  Jr.. 

Superintendent. 


Police  Department. 
Scckonk.    Mas.i..   February   24.    1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I,  :is  President  of  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Police  Chiefs  Asso- 
ciation which  compri.ses  fifty-three  cities  and 
towns,  am  writing  to  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  organization. 

We  are  all  very  disturbed  about  the  many 
recent  one-man  decisions  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of   this  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some- 
thing .should  be  done  about  this,  and  I  iis 
the  representative  of  the  association,  am  re- 
questing that  vour  committee  record  us  as 
being  very  strongly  opposed  to  some  of  the 
deci.slons. 

We  cannot  .see  why  If  a  man  is  suspected  ol 
having  committed  a  crime  and  he  is  ques-. 
tioned  and  he  admits  he  is  the  guilty  one, 
that  this  confession  cannot  be  used  against 
him  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  cnmlnal 
in  this  country  who  doesn't  know  that  he 
has  the  right  to  an  attorney.  They  know  this 
better   than   the   police   themselves. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  confession 
is  lisuallv  made  as  a  result  of  guilt  or  re- 
morse for  his  crime,  and  he  freely  nives  out 
with  his  own  words.  We  also  know  that  a 
hardened  criminal  wouldn't  give  anyone  the 
right  time  of  dav.  Ic,  alone  give  out  with  a 
confession.  We  al.so  know  that  a  hardened 
criminal  will  lie  through  his  teeth  to  gain 
his  freedom,  but  yet  the  police  officer  has 
to  tell  the  truth  and  is  made  to  look  like  he 
is  the  criminal  on  the  witness  sUnd  in  a 
court  room. 

We  would  like  to  see  your  committee  go 
all  the  wav  to  push  legislature  to  admit  con- 
fessions In  evidence  and  not  so  many  crim- 
inals go  free,  such  as  the  one  in  New  York 
the  week  of  February  18th.  wherein  the  sub- 
ject had  confessed  lo  killing  his  wife  and 
children  and  was  allowed  to  go  free  because 
his  confession  was  not  allowed  as  evidence. 
This,  we  nil  feel,  is  out  and  out  foolish- 
ness arid  something  should  be  done  about  it 
before  this  whole  country  of  ours  is  turned 
over  to  the  criminal. 
Very  irulv  yours. 

Alfred  Wehr.  Chief. 


The  Boro'jch  of  Ramsey,  Police 
Department, 
County  of  Bergen.  N.J..  February  24,  1967. 
Hon     John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Laws   and   Procedures.    U.S.   Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  With  regard  to 
the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  state- 


Maryland    Police 
Training    Commission. 
Pikrsnllc.  Md..  February  27.  1967. 
Hon.  JiiHN  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate   Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Laws   and    Procedures.    U.S.   Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 
Sir:     The     International     .\ssoclation     or 
Chiefs  of  Police  has  called  to  my  attention 
the  hearing  scheduled  belore  your  Commliiee 
on  March  7   8  and  9,  1967.  relative  lo  S   674 
Intended   to  amend  Title  18.  US.  Code  with 
respect  to  adml.s.sibility  in  evidence  ol   c^tn- 
fe.s.sions. 

Without  commenting  in  any  way  as  to  ihc 
correctness  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
.Mons  dealing  with  the  conduct  of  law  cn- 
lorcement  in  the  course  of  criminal  investi- 
gation. I  cannot  help  but  express  my  sym- 
pathy with  anv  legislation  having  .as  Its 
object  the  lessening  of  such  restrictions 
placed  upon  law  rnlorcement.  I  am  rom- 
iJletely  mindful  of  the  necessity  for  zealou.sly 
protecting  the  nghts  of  individuals,  which 
rights  have  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  however,  at  the  necessity 
of  some  decisions,  particularly  where  there 
has  been  a  clos^e  division  In  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Justices  when  such  decisions  ob- 
\iously  favor  the  rights  of  an  individual  ever 
the  seemingly  more  important  rights  ol 
society,  particularly  with  respect  to  ihe  pro- 
tection of  society  against  the  iictions  ol  crim- 
inal and  subversive  elements. 

Accordingly  I  should  like  to  commend  your 
subcommittee  for  iis  concern  m  this  respect 
and  its  efforts  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  lo  make  easier  the  role  ol  law 
enforcement  in  the  protection  of  society. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  L.  Van  Wagoner. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Department  (>r  Police. 

Ea.st  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

February  27.  1967. 
Hin  John  I, .McClellan, 

Clmivman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
:-er.nte  Office  Building,  Washington  B.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  join  with  you 
in  expressing  dismay  at  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  are  adversely  affecting 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities.  In  our  own  De- 
partment (sixtv-six  men)  we  have  had  several 
cases  wherein  we  were  forced  to  release  a 
guilty  person  because  of  the  fact  that  he  re- 
fused to  sign  the  so  called  "Miranda  Waiver". 
Cases  such  as  these  do  much  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  and  your  comnuitee 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  procedures  which 
will  nullify  or  it  least  modify  many  of  the 
recent   Supreme    Court   decisions — decisions 
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which  I   feel  are  one  sided  In  favor  of  the 
individual  with  little  or  no  thought  being 
given  to  the  victim  of  the  offense. 
Sincerely, 

Patkick  J.  O'Mallet. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
Town  or  Groveland,  Mass. 

February  25,  1967. 
Hon  John  L  McClfxlan, 

Cliairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laics  and  Procedures.   U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  With  respect  to 
recent    United    States    Supreme    Court    De- 
cisions   which    are    adversely    affecting    the 
ability  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
fuiau   their  responsibilities.   It   Is   my   Judg- 
ment that  in   this  total  protection  and  In- 
sxirance  of  a  defendant's  "rights"  as  required 
by  these  decisions,  we  are  forgetting  and  ne- 
glecting  the   rights   of   an   Innocent   victim, 
and  his  constitutional  rights  also  as  a  citizen. 
Our  forefathers  conscientiously  arrived  at 
a  Constitution  under  which  all  were  guaran- 
teed certain  rights — the  transgressed  as  well 
IS   the   tr.Tnscrrcssor.   Why   then,  should   the 
Supreme  Court  now  rvile  that  only  a  defend- 
ant has  these  inalienable  rights? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jamls  J.  Shanahan.     ^ 
Ch  ief  of  Police. 

On.  City.  Pa  , 

February  24.  1967. 
Hon  John  L.  McCleluan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  Seio 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

De.ar  Sib:  As  the  Chief  of  Police  of  a  small 
department,  I  have  found  that  the  Miranda 
decision  has  hampered  our  investigation 
seriously. 

For  example:  Recently  we  liaid  several 
bouse  burglaries  resulting  in  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 2.000  dollars.  A  scientific  investi- 
gation was  conducted.  The  intruder  wore 
aloves  during  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
We  did  preserve  fibers  from  the  tools  used  at 
the  crime  site.  We  have  known  burglars  In 
our  community.  However,  as  a  result  of  the 
Suprem9  Court  decisions,  they  are  aware  of 
their  rights  and  needless  to  say.  we  achie%'e 
nothing  by  interrogating  them  on  suspicion. 

We  have  never  in  the  past  beat  a  confes- 
sion out  of  a  suspect,  nor  did  we  use  other 
cohersive  means  in  obtaining  a  confession. 
We  merely  interviewed  a  suspect  and  used 
our  training  and  education  as  police  officers 
in  obtaining  a  confession. 

I  suggest  that  we  return  to  the  interview- 
ing stage  and  the  accusatory  stage  in  inter- 
rogations. Also,  w^e  are  aware  of  what  we  can 
not  do,  perhaps  a  uniform  code  should  be 
rendered  as  to  the  rights  of  a  police  officer, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  criminal  element. 

My  sincere  appreciation  to  you,  and  the 
other  Senators  and  representatives  for  your 
Interest  in  this  grave  matter,  so  crucial  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  property  in 
our  great  Country. 

Your  very  truly, 

E.  J.  Konetsky, 

Chief  of  Police. 

PoucE  Department, 

Chicopee.  Mass.. 
February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleli.an, 

Ciairman,  Senate  Szibcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New    Senate    Office   Building.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Sib:  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  learn 
that    the    forgotten    policeman    has    finally 
found   a   Champion  of   the   "Boys   in  Blue". 
With  the  stand  you  took  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Senate,  against  some  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  handcuff  Po- 


lice In  doing  their  duty  and  freeing  con- 
firmed criminals,  I  certainly  believe  you  are 
the  Champion  the  Police  have  long  waited 
Xor. 

I  whole-heartedly  endorse  your  legislative 
bill  S.  674  which  is  a  bill  to  amend  Title  18, 
U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
In  evidence  of  confessions. 

Since  the  Ohio  vs.  Mapp.  Escobedo  vs.  Illi- 
nois and  Arizona  vs.  Miranda  decisions,  this 
Department  has  lost  some  of  its  cases  in 
Court  due  to  these  decisions. 

I  don't  know  how  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  our  government  can  reverse  these  deci- 
sions, but  if  there  is  a  way,  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  your  best  in  trying  to  do  so. 

This    Department    wishes    you    success    in 

your  endeavor  to   make   this  a  better   place 

to  live  In  by  taking  measures  to  fight  this 

great  crime  problem  confronting  this  nation. 

Vei^'  truly  yours, 

Henry  A.  Ktn-ic, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Relmo^it  IH3I.ICE  Departj:ent, 
Belmont.  N.H..  February  17.  19S7. 
Iljn.  John  L.  McCi-ELLAN, 
ChL:i~man.  Srnatc  SubcoirLmittcc  on  C.  iuiinal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.mor  McClellan  :  Just  a  brief  note 
to  let  "nu  kn:3W  that,  as  a  representative  of 
Law  Enforcement.  I  appreciate  and  support 
your  c/forts  in  the  form  of  S.  G74,  the  bill 
to  aji.end  i'itle  18,  U.S.  Code,  regarding  ad- 
mlsfibility  of  confessions  and  hope  that  it 
will  rcccivp  an  "ought  to  p:i.ss"  recom.menda- 
tion,  and  that  our  C:jngressmen  from  New 
Hampshire  will  support  it  on  tiie  floor. 

Since  t!;e  Miranda  v.  Aii:ona  Supreme 
Court  derision,  in  our  .small  town  of  2,500 
population,  we  are  hamstrung  in  our  elforts 
to  enforce  the  law  by  an  inability  to  inter- 
rogate suspects.  They  say  that  v.'e  .should 
overcome  this  through  better  training  and 
more  technological  advances.  However,  even 
a  7-year-old  child  who  watches  T.V.  knows 
better  than  to  leave  his  fingerprints  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime  and  many  crimes  of  stealth 
are  committed  in  such  a  way  that  the  only 
persen  who  can  shed  true  light  on  what  has 
happened  is  the  perpetrator  himself.  Many 
times  In  the  past,  we  would  solve  crimes  by 
interrogating  suspects  who  would  lie  to  us: 
then  checking  out  their  alibi  and  when  it  did 
not  check,  confronting  them  with  the  dis- 
crepancies whereupon  they  would  confess. 
This  was  accomplished  without  threats, 
brutality  or  coercion,  merely  through  patient 
investigation,  yet  now  the  Supreme  Court 
would  deny  to  us  this  valuable  tool. 

In  our  small  town  in  1964,  80';.  of  our 
burglaries  were  solved  through  investigation, 
only  20 'o  where  the  burglars  were  caught 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  In  1966  the  only 
burglaries  we  solved  were  cases  where  the 
criminal  was  caught  "flagrante  delicto." 
Other  departm.ents  in  our  area  report  similar 
Etatiitics. 

Another  problem  that  has  arisen  since 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  and  one  which  I  have 
yet  to  see  much  comment  upon,  but  which 
I  fee!  is  import.int.  is  that  prior  to  Miranda, 
you  would  oiLcn  apprehend  a  person  for  one 
crime,  and  after  talking  to  him,  he  would 
admit  to  a  whole  series  of  prior  crimes.  Al- 
though many  times  you  would  not  charge 
him  with  all  the  prior  crimes  it  did  clear 
many  unsolved  cases  off  the  books  and  lead 
to  recovery  of  many  stolen  items.  Now.  the 
criminal  only  confesses  to  the  crime  he  was 
caught  red-handed  at,  and  the  prior  offenses 
committed  by  the  srane  person  remain  un- 
solved. 

Also,  we  can  learn  much  about  the  habits 
and  methods  of  criminals  by  questioning 
them  about  the  crimes  they  have  committed, 
and  thus  better  prepare  our  police  depart- 
ments In  terms  of  methods  and  deployment 
of  forces  to  cope  with  future  crimes.  Many 
times  in  high  crime  areas  we  find  that  a 


certain  crime  tends  to  be  committed  in  a 
particular  way,  and  can  therefore  alert  oir 
men  as  to  what  to  watch  for.  Now,  sii.r- 
Miranda,  the  criminal  does  not  give  us  unv 
of  these  details,  and  we  are  thus  deprlveil 
of  a  valuable  tool  with  which  we  could  pre- 
vent further  crimes  of  the  same  type. 

I  hope  that  you  are  successful  in  your 
e.Torts  to  help  us,  because  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed, there  are  only  two  courses  of  acti.in 
open  to  the  American  public:  One  is  to  allow 
crime  to  run  so  rampant  as  to  finally  lead  io 
the  return  of  vigilantes  and  lynch  mobs, 
which  should  never  be  necessary  in  a  civilized 
society.  The  other  is  to  break  the  back  of  the 
American  taxpayer  by  stationing  a  pollceni:in 
on  every  streetcorner  in  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing a  larger  share  of  crimes. 
With  best  regards. 

Earl  M   Sweeney, 

Chief  of  Poller. 

CiTT  OF  St.  Lotns  Park, 

February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Ljws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Scmte.  :i24t 
A'cw    Senate    Office    Building,    Washing- 
ton. DC. 

De.\r  Sir:  I  became  involved  in  a  burglary 
case  at  2:00  a.m.  one  morning  by  accident. 
While  returning  home,  I  heard  on  squad  po- 
lice radio  ofilcers  of  my  Department  searching 
for  3  btu'glary  suspects.  In  assisting  them  I 
happened  to  turn  onto  the  road  being  used 
by  the  suspects  in  their  getaway.  Being  the 
first  officer.  I  built  my  necessary  probable 
cau-e  for  arrest  and  then  proceeded  to  advi:e 
the  three  suspects  of  their  rights  as  required 
by  the  Miranda  decision.  Because  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase,  the  lateness  of  iho 
hour,  the  rustiness  of  my  apprehension  pro- 
cedure, etc..  I  failed  to  say  the  v/ords  "and  'o 
have  your  lawyer  with  you  while  you  are 
being  questioned."  The  result  of  the  case  was 
that  the  County  .\ttorney  ruled  improper 
Miranda  warning  had  been  given,  and  the 
three  suspects  were  released. 

I  realized  this  is  a  small  case,  but  I  believe 
it  points  out  the  problem  in  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  court  ruling.  I  further  believe 
the  requirements  created  by  the  recent  rul- 
ings have  caused  officers  to  fall  back  from 
the  aggressive  approach  to  suspects  needed 
in  apprehending  violators  and  solving  crime. 

Statistics  on  cases  lost,  or  crime  unsolved, 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain.  We  cannot  know 
how  many  cases  are  never  brought  to  the 
prosecutor  due  to  inability  to  question  a  sus- 
pect when  no  other  evidence  is  available.  The 
results  of  recent  court  rulings  to  the  field  oi 
law  enforcement  will  be  varied.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  we  see  some  of  the  dan- 
gerous changes  in  our  society's  behavior  as  tD 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil. 

I  definitely  believe  the  rulings  have  cur- 
tailed good  law  enforcement  and  will  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  future  crime  pattern  of 
this  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  A.  Sorensen, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Ced^r  R.\fids,  Iowa.  Commis- 
sion Form  of  Government, 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  3241 
Neio    Senate    Office    Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  \XiU,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee   on   Criminal   Laws   and   Pro- 
cedures, have  scheduled  hearings  for  March 
7,    8,   and   9,    1967,    regarding   U.S.    Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  local   law  enforce- 
ment, and  that  you  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  Title  18  U.S.  Code  with  respect 
to  the   admissibility   in  evidence   of  confes- 
sions. 


May  20,  1968 
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\t  a  time  when  police  everywhere  are  eee- 
insself-coiifet^sed  criminals  set  free  because 
of  technicalities  Invoked  by  the  supreme 
conn  It  is,  indeed,  hewtening  to  know  that 
^ome'of  our  leglslatx>rs  are  taking  steps  In 
the  opposite  dlrectioji. 

in  aeries  of  rulings  during  the  past  nine 
vears,  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
ncreaslngly  unreasonable  decrees  on  police 
prSure  The  trend  has  been  ix)ward 
.trenq^thening  the  rights  of  the  accused  and 
"limiting  the  powers  of  law  enforcement,  i^ 
ncinted  out  uT  the  recently  released  report 
Ke  National  Crime  Commission,  both  the 
right  of  poUce  officers  to  question  suspects 
and  the  use  of  voluntary  confessions  have 
been  severely  Jeopardized. 

If  legislative  action  is  necessary  to  halt 
the  invasion  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  what 
has  previously  been  a  legislative  and  execu- 
tive function— that  of  pohcing  the  police- 
by  all  means  let  us  get  on  with  it^  Let  us 
4t  back  into  the  world  cj  reality,  where  the 
ri-hts  of  the  individual  are  protected, , but 
wUhout  disregarding  entirely  the  rights  of 
society.  Action  must  be  taken  so  that  five 
men  are  not  permitted  to  rewrite  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Many  criminal  cMes,  without  interroga- 
t'on  without  a  confession,  would  never  be 
solved  These  are  the  cases  where  no  evidence 
is  available,  and  there  are  many  such.  More 
and  better  training,  and  more  education  for 
police  axe  fine  ideals,  but  they  will  not  pro- 
vide evidence  where  there  is  none.  Interroga- 
tion and  voluntarv  confessions  must  con- 
tinue to  play  a  large  part  in  the  solving  of 

crimes.  ,     .      ,    „„„„„ 

In  this  small  city,  seven  criminal  cases 
have  been  106t  because  of  the  retroactive 
clause  in  the  Miranda  decision  alone. 

I  am  sure  vou  have  the  moral  support  of 
every  conscientious  police  officer  in  the  coun- 
try—if I  could  assist  in  some  more  concrete 
way,  I  would  indeed  be  lionored. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  J,  Matias, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Police  Department, 
Bristol,  Va.,  February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
3241  Neio  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  I  commend  yom  for  efforts 
to  restore   the   confession  as  a  tool  of  law 
enforcement  and  of  justice. 

In  my  opinion  It  Is  a  most  dependable 
form  of  evidence,' frequently  better  than  an 
eye  witness  (were  one  present),  and  subject 
to  the  least  possible  contribution  to  mis- 
carriage of  Justice.  Its  possibilities  are  great- 
est in  the  earliest  hours  following  an  offense 
or  arrest  and  provision  for  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  officers  to  elicit  a  free  and  volun- 
tary confession  without  restraint  of  an  at- 
torney would  serve  Justice  and  could  in  no 
way  convict  an  innocent  person. 

I  have  been  an  officer  for  thirty  years,  be- 
lieve the  current  court  rulings  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  greatly  Increased  crime  rate  despite 
expanded  enforcement  activities  with  greatly 
increased  operating  costs. 

I  regret  I  am  i.nable  to  support  my  opinion 
with  any  specific  examples.  We  have  had  a 
few  subjects  decline  to  talk  without  an  at- 
torney (which  of  course  ended  the  matter), 
but  they  could  have  done  that  before  Mi- 
randa, and  in  any  event  might  not  have  con- 
fessed Yet,  the  trend  .seems  to  be  toward 
getting  the  use  of  the  "free  attorney"  at  the 
interroBation  stage. 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  W.  Stover, 

Chief  0/  Police. 


Hknrt  W.  Rodney,, 
New  York,  N .Y .,  February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  3241 
New   Senate    Office    Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC.  .,,         , 
My   Dear   Senator   McClellan:    After   al- 
most 40  vcars  in  law  enforcement,  both  state 
and  federal  governments,  as  well  as  In  private 
industrv,  during  which  years  I  have  written 
hundreds   of   reports   and   letters   on   official 
matters    I  now  cannot  find  sufficient  words 
to  express  mv  disappointment,  perplexity  and 
indignation  with  the  manner  In  which  our 
United   States   Supreme   Court   is   rendering 
decisions  involving  criminal  law. 

How  can  we  expect  to  have  law.  order  and 
decency  In  our  society,  when  vicious  crimi- 
nals murderers,  robbers,  rapists,  etc..  are  set 
free  by  the  top  legal  brains  in  our  nation, 
lust  because  they  were  not  given  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  .suite  at  the  Waldorl;  a 
steak  dinner;  a  kiss  on  the  cheek,  and  of 
course, '  Tou  don't  have  to  say  anything;  you 
don't  have  to  admit  anything,  because  it  may 
get  you  into  trouble,  and  we  could  thus  stop 
your  nefarious  activities.'' 

What  Is  happening  to  our  wonderful  coun- 
trv  as  we  once  knew  it,  when  we  permit  vi- 
cious dogs  to  roam  and  kill  at  will  knowing 
thcv  will  be  protected  by  the  top  court  Just 
because  they  weren't  told  of  their  "rights  ? 
Aren't  law-abiding  persons  entitled  to  their 

ri'.^hts'^ 

How  can  we  expect  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  do  an  effective  Job  when  they 
know  what  the  result  will  be  if  they  faU  to 
inform  the  criminal  of  his  •right"  when  In 
fact,  he  morally  is  not  entitled  to  theni  after 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  When  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  other  protecting  laws  were  iirst 
set  up  were  they  really  meant  to  protect  the 
criminal?  Weren't  they.  In  fact,  meant  to  Pro- 
tect the  God-fearing  people  who  uphold  the 

law'' 

What  has  become  of  our  great  Supreme 
Court  which  was  revered  and  respected 
throughout  our  country?  Have  some  of  its 
members  become  senile,  and  no  longer  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  reason?  Are  they  in  con- 
sDiracy  with  lawlessness?  Are  they  seeking 
revenge  agiunst  society  for  some  unknown 
reason?  Are  some  of  them  waiting  until  a 
heinous  cnme  is  committed  on  members  oi 
their  own  famlUes  before  they  have  a  change 
of  mind  and  reasoning? 

I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the 
innumerable  honest,  hard  working,  dedicated 
law  enforcement  officers,  who  dally  risk  their 
lives  so  that  yours  and  mine.  yes.  and  the 
lives  of  the  high  court  can  be  safe. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  if  the  present 
trend  continues,  we  will  become  slaves  of 
the  criminal  masters,  who  v.-ill  have  com- 
plete immunity  ulthin  the  sanctum  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  land. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  do 
everything  in  vour  power  to  "operate''  on 
the  crowns  of  those  "good  JusUces  '  and,  dur- 
ing the  surgery,  have  those  crowns  injected 
wuh  "hormones  "  known  as  "Common-Sense- 
JusUce-for-AU'.  the  kind  of  Justice  that 
would  protect  the  good  people  from  the  bad 
and  eradicate  the  incomprehensible  and  dan- 
gerous decisions  now  being  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Every  law-abiding  person  is  with  you  100  ,r 
m  vour  efforts  to  enact  legislaUon  to  protect 
the"  honest  people  of  our  country— and  not 
the  criminals— and  give  our  pohce  the  tools 
vrtth  which  they  can  do  their  Jobs  properly! 
Knock  out  the  absurd  rulings.  "No  love— No 
case  "  as  dreamed  up  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Some  of  my  remarks  may  seem  somewhat 
harsn  but  I  sUU  feel  that  the  decent  man 
is  being  let  down  while  the  criminal  is  be- 
ing protected  far  beyond  reason. 


Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  en- 
deavors and  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  you. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

HSNBY  W.  RODNEY. 


The  Village  or  Oak  Park.  III.. 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate   Subcommittee  on  Crtmi- 
nal   Laws  and   Procedures.   U.S.  Senate. 
3241  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DEAR  Senator  McClellan;  Career  l^**  en- 
forcement officers  are  very  much  aware  that 
guidelines  must  be  established  for  t^e  pro- 
fection  of  individual  rights.  With  this  there 
can  be  no  quarrel.  We  arc  further  aware  that 
there  must  be  a  continuous  effort  on  a  daily 
basis  to  improve  police  procedures.  Howe\^r, 
the  guidelines  for  the  protection  oi  indiMd- 
ual    rights    must    be    realistic   if    we   are    to 
urolect  innocent  citizens. 

Ihe    law    clearly    states    that    it   must    be 
presumed  that  every  person  should  be  aware 
li    his   legal   rights,   that   Ignorance   of    the 
law  IS  no  excuse.  On  the  other  hand    recent 
decisions    of    the    supreme   Court    (the    Mi- 
randa   decision    for    example)    directs    that 
each  one  must  be  warned  and  made  aware 
of   his   rights.   Recent   decisions  of   the  . su- 
preme Court  have  made  an  almost  intoler- 
able situation  for  police  officers  when    be  ore 
questioning  a  subject,  he  must  advise  him 
that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent,  that  if 
he  does  not  remain  silent  anything  that  he 
may  say  or  write  can  and  will   be  used   as 
evidence  against  him  in  court,  that  he  has 
the  right  to  consult   a  lawyer  before   he   is 
even  questioned,  that  ho  has  a  right  to  have 
a  lawyer  present  while  he  Is  questioned,  and 
further  that  if  he  does  not  have  any  money 
he  has  a  right  to  counsel  with  an  "ttorney 
who  will  be  furnished  to  him  and  appointed 
to  represent  him  before  any  questioning  by 
any  police  officer.  ..  „  „f 

We  understand  that  for  the  protection  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  poor  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  some  counseling.  However,  it 
is  not  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  these  most  unrealistic 
supreme  Court  decisions.  Those  who  are 
taking  advantage  are  the  hardened  crim- 
inals who  prey  upon  the  Innocent. 

Law  enforcements  difficulties  have  be- 
come very  burdensome  with  these  declsioii.s 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  future  of  cnme 
which  is  now  gaining  momentum  at  an  all 
too  rapid  pace. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  your 
committee  seek  the  testimony  of  Virgil 
Peterson,  the  executive  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission,  whom  I  feel  is  ex- 
tremely competent  and  has  considerable 
knowledge  of  criminal  aclivlly  and  the 
courts  in  the  Chlcagoland  area. 
Yours  very  truly. 

F.  P.  Nester. 
Chief  of  Police. 

CriY  OF  Winchester.  Va.. 

Police  Department. 

February  28,  1967. 
Hon    John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Laws  and   Procedures,   US.   Senate, 
New    Senate    Office    Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan;    In    reference 
to  vour  Memorandum  of  February  21,  1967: 
On' the  early  morning  of  May  26,  1966  a  fire 
occurred   at   the   Schewel   Furniture   Co.,   23 
W    Cork  St..  this  city.  Subsequent  investi- 
gation revealed  that  a  white  male,  27,  had 
apparently  been  the  first  one  to  notice  the 
fire   Accordingly  In  the  routine  investigation 
that  followed  we  asked  the  subject  to  come 
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to  Police  Headquarters  so  that  we  could  talk 
to  him  He  voluntarily  came  to  Police  Head- 
quarters on  May  31,  1966  and  our  subse- 
quent conversation  with  him  led  to  ills  giv- 
ing us  a  confeeslon  Eidmltting  that  he  was 
implicated  in  the  Are  at  Schewels  and  also 
to  one  at  the  Brumback  Co    on  2-24-66. 

Prior  to  his  making  any  statement  and 
prior  to  his  being  questioned  he  was  advised 
that  he  was  not  under  arrest,  that  we  were 
making  no  threats  or  promises  against  him. 
that  he  had  the  right  to  remain  silent,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  an  attorney  and  could  use 
the  phone  to  caJl  a  lawyer  or  his  family  and 
•.hat  any  statement  he  did  make  could  be 
used  In  any  court  of  law.  After  he  made  the 
confession  to  the  two  offenses  he  sat  in  the 
police  department  lobby,  still  not  under  ar- 
reet  or  restraint,  for  several  hours  while  we 
located  the  Commonwealths  Attorney.  Later 
the  same  day  warranto  were  issued  and  he 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  one  count  of 
.\rson. 

On  subsequent  occasslons  when  he  was 
questioned  he  was  advised  each  time  of  his 
rights  and  he  eventually  confessed  to  9  arson 
offenses  spanning  n  period  of  several  years. 
Total  damages  probably  ran  around  $200.- 
000  00.  JJe  re-enacted  the  offenses  for  us  and 
w.as   totally   open   about    Ills    involvement. 

Between  the  time  of  his  confessions  and 
the  time  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  4  of- 
fenses for  which  he  was  sut)sequently  In- 
dicted, the  Mlranda-vs-Arlzona  decision  had 
been  ::  .r.ded  down.  Consequently  even 
thoutrh  ■  :::s  man  was  advised  of  all  rights 
required  a  the  time  of  the  confessions  and 
the  .idded  fact  that  he  was  not  even  under 
.urest  when  the  first  2  offenses  were  admitted, 
the  retro-active  aspects  of  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion resulted  in  our  statemenu  being  thrown. 
out  of  court  and  the  stibsequent  loss  of  all' 
cases. 

-■Vrson  is  a  very  difficult  case  to  prove  as 
most  of  the  evidence  burns  up.  Therefore 
m  many  instances  about  the  only  thing  you 
have  of  substance  is  a  confession  and  with 
that  thrown  out  you  simply  do  not  have  a 
case. 

Since  the  Miranda-vs-Arizona  and  the  Es- 
cobedo-vs-niinois  decisions  there  are  many 
Instances  where  we  simply  do  not  talk  to  sus- 
pects for  lear  of  possible  repercussions  in 
the  eventual  court  trial. 

We  have  now  made  up  our  own  forms  which 
we  use  in  taking  statements  and  also  our 
release  forms  which  we  use  in  giving  lie  de- 
tector examinations  and  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  herewith.  These  forms  were  made  up 
by  Police  Department  personnel  and  are  used 
without  exception  in  giving  lie  detector  ex- 
.anlnations   or   taking   statements. 

Recent  Coiu-t  Decisions  have  made  it  im- 
perative that  Police  Officers  be  well  trained, 
dedicated  men  and  in  view  of  the  generally 
low  salary  scales  paid  by  Police  Agencies  it 
;s  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
icceptable  applicants.  It  is  now  almost  a  case 
of  trying  to  get  the  best  of  the  Job  applicants 
while  paying  salaries  that  rank  among  the 
lowest  when  compared  with  representative 
industrial  and  other  employers  in  the  area. 

Your  efforts  and  those  of  your  fellow  Sen- 
ators in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  laws  and 
working  conditions  which  Police  must  use 
.ire  indeed  appreciated. 
Respectfully. 

Maj.  p.  M.  Punk, 

Chief  0/  Police. 


PEBRU,^RY  24,   1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Laws   and  Procedures,   U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.    DC. 
De.\r   Sir:    The   Police   Chiefs   Association 
of  Bergen  County.  N.J.,  is  an  organization  of 
seventy    (70)    Police   Chiefs  of  seventy    (70) 
municipalities,     covering     an    area     of     236 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  over  886,- 
000  people. 


We  wholeheartedly  support  your  campaign 
in  which  Uloglcal,  shortsighted  decisions  re- 
flect an  unjustified  and  unprecedented  con- 
cern for  the  law  breaker. 

These  decisions  and  rulings  have  liand- 
cuffed  law  enforcement  agencies  by  requir- 
ing impossible  procedures  which  will  insure 
the  release  of  the  guilty  to  the  detriment  of 
the  law  abiding  people. 

Since  1789  when  the  U,S.  Constitution 
was  adopted  the  Police  and  Courts  have  had 
a  common  objective:  To  develop  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  criminal  Justice  which  13 
fair.  Impartial  and  effective.  We  all  agree 
that  this  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  com- 
plex task. 

Each  and  everyone  of  us  support,  without 
reservations.  President  Johnson's  proposed 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  which 
he  outlined  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. 

We  Chiefs  are  ot  the  belief  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  will  be  able  to  slow  down 
our  rising  rate  of  crime  if  confessions  shall 
be  admitted  as  evidence  when  it  Is  shown 
that  the  confession  was  given  volimtarily, 
without  any  threats,  promises  or  coercion 
of  any  kind. 

Again,  may  we  focus  our  thoughts  on  this 
matter  to  you  and  the  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  stress  our  readiness  to 
assist  in  any  way  possible  to  bring  a  change 
to  the  recent  court  decisions  on  confessions, 
interrogation,  search  and  seizure,  and  vari- 
ous rights  of  the  accused. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Loveman, 

Secretary,  Bergen  County  Police  Chiefs 
Association. 

Department  of  Pouce, 
Frederick.  Md.,  February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
LaiDs  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  3421 
Netc  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  for 
Interest  in  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
individual's  rights.  The  Miranda  Decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has.  in  a  great  measure. 
resulted  in  hampering  the  Police  with  inter- 
views necessary  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tions. The  interviews  are  only  for  the  purpose 
of  the  meticulous  ascertainment  of  the  truth 
and  in  some  instances  it  proves  a  suspect  in- 
nocent. There  is  nothing  more  important  in 
a  criminal  investigation  than  the  Interview 
because  it  puts  together  physical  evidence, 
technical  evidence.  Information  from  citizens 
and  the  true  presentation  to  the  Judiciary 
upon  their  examinations  through  testimony. 
Experience  has  proven  that  we  have  had 
unworthy  situations  because  of  the  lack  of 
training  and  integrity.  The  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  have  been  reviewed  and  I  agree 
with  them  with  the  exception  of  the  Miranda 
Decision  because  this  draws  the  line  too 
tightly.  We  must  look  forward  in  our  zeal  to 
protect  the  individual's  freedom  and  not  so 
much  the  person  who  has  committed  an  of- 
fense. Therefore,  it  Is  my  sincere  suggestion 
that  some  change  might  be  made  that  would 
give  the  right  to  the  truly  conscientious  Po- 
lice Officer  to  question  a  suspect  or  search 
him  for  the  protection  of  society;  and  to  en- 
able the  Police  Officer  to  carry  out  his  sworn 
obligation,  new  legislation  Is  needed.  More- 
over, I  suggest  the  following: 

a.  "Enact  provisions  with  respect  to  law 
enforcement  officers  to  stop  persons  for  brief 
questioning  including  specifications  of  the 
circumstances  and  limitations  under  which 
stops  are  permissible." 

b.  "Interrogator  should  be  given  some  lati- 
tude when  questioning  a  suspect  that  would 
enable  him  to  connect  all  evidence  in  the  in- 
terview to  prove  or  disprove  the  act  or  com- 
mission of  a  crime  but  informing  the  suspect 
of  his  rights  and  that  anything  that  he 
would  state  will  be  used  against  him  In  a 
Covirt  of  Law," 


We  must  have  strong  Police  Administrators 
and  not  Just  men  who  desire  to  become  pop- 
ular, because  so  much  depends  upon  his  in- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  the  laws  of  the  Na- 
tion There  is  no  substitute  for  this  type  of 
man  because  it  is  the  American  society  that 
he  and  his  subordinates  must  serve.  The  Po- 
lice Officer  is  the  first  line  of  defense  in  a  free 
society  and  the  guardian  of  the  individual's 
rights  and  privileges.  Therefore,  he  must  be 
fully  cognizant  of  his  responsibilities  for  Jus- 
tice and  equality  under  the  law. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CHARLES  V.  Main. 

Chief  of  Policr. 

City  of  SpARTANBtTiG,  S.C..  Police 

Dep-»riment, 

February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Criminal  Lau)  and  Procedure!:, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i.  DC. 

Dfar  Senator  McClellan:  It  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  of  your  scheduled 
hearings  on  March  7.  B.  and  9,  1967,  with 
reference  to  the  recent  United  states  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  affecting  Local  Liiw 
Enforcement. 

Being  a  police  official  supervising  some  75 
police  officers  in  a  medium  size  southern 
community.  I  can  say  without  any  reserva- 
tions or  qualifications  whatsoever,  these  re- 
cent decisions  have  adversely  affected  the 
responsibilities  of  my  officers  in  fulfilling 
their  obligation  to  the  law-abiding  taxpayers 
of  this  city.  A  check  of  our  police  tiles  reflects 
a  reduction  In  "cases  cleared"  since  the  olR- 
cers  are  required,  tinder  the  recent  decisions, 
to  advise  any  suspect  of  his  so-called  Con- 
stitutional Rights  before  interrogation.  On 
many  occasions  a  police  officer  must  make  a 
decision  in  a  matter  of  seconds  for  the  safety 
of  the  public:  therefore,  he  does  not  have 
the  time  to  weigh  the  circumstances  as  to 
whether  he  is  going  to  violate  a  person's  con- 
stitutional right  or  not.  I  personally  think 
these  decisions  have  put  a  "cloak  of  fear" 
in  all  law  enlorcement  officers,  not  physical- 
ly, but  a  fear  of  making  an  honest  mistake 
when  making  arrests  in  an  effort  to  not 
violate  any  Federal  Statute. 

We.  as  police  officers  as  a  whole,  would  be 
the  last  ones  to  deliberately  violate  ihe 
rights  and  freedoms  of  any  American  which 
is  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states. 

Your  efforts,   along   with  the  other  Sena- 
tors  and  Representatives,   in   attempting  to 
amend  Title   18  of   the  U.S.  Code  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  me  and  this  department. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  T.  IVEY. 

Director,  Spartanburg  Lau;  Enforcement. 

Police  Department. 
Elk  Grove  Village,  III.. 

February  27, 19G7. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laics  and  Procedures,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Your  positive 
action  in  introducing  Senate  Bill  674,  to 
amend  Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions, 
is  hailed  by  all  law  enforcement  administra- 
tors as  a  possible  roadblock — or  at  least  .i 
turning  point — In  stopping  the  downhill  run 
of  the  'one-man  majority '.  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  to  absolve  criminals 
of  their  antisocial  deeds  to  disregard  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  of  criminal  offenses,  to 
pronounce  retroactive  rules  in  the  fancied 
game  between  law  enforcement  and  the 
criminal  element — all  under  the  guise  of  the 
administration  ot  justice. 

Certainly  no  progressive  police  administra- 
tor endorses  either  physical,  verbal,  or  im- 
plied duress  or  abuse  In  obtaining  confes- 
sions; but,  to  be  bound  by  the  four  rules  of 


counsel  which  must  precede  .iny  criminal 
interrogation  places  the  police  investigator 
m  the  untenable  position  of  building  a  fence 
around  a  prime  su.-jpect  which  neither  the 
police  officer  nor  the  prosecuting  attorney 
will  be  able  to  penetrate — unless  the  suspect 
13  in  less  control  of  his  mental  faculties  at 
the  time  of  the  interview  than  at  the  time 
cf  his  crime. 

The  "one-man  majority"  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  succeeded  in  con- 
fusing not  only  the  police  officer  who  Is  first 
at  the  scene  of  a  heinous  crime  and  his  fel- 
low officers  who  are  charged  with  the  detec- 
tion and  apprehension  of  the  perpetrator; 
but  the  system  has,  also,  so  confused  the 
lower  cotirts  and  their  respective  prosecutor 
staffs  that  the  present  fiasco  on  display  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  (The  Speck  Trial)  will  cost 
the  t.^xpayers  an  estimated  $100,000,00 — 
plus  the  tinmeasured  grief  for  the  families 
most  dramatically  involved— and  no  person 
has  dared  ask  the  suspect  whether  he  com- 
mitted the  crime. 

In  the   n.-une   of   Justice   and   Mercy,   may 
your  pro{)Osed  legislation  succeed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Harry  P,  Jenkins, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police. 

Town  of  Cicero. 
Cicero.  III.  February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  May  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  feeling  regarding  S.  674,  with 
respect  to  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
confessions. 

I  am  dismayed  by  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  are  adversely  affecting 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the  citizens 
of  their  communities.  My  feelings  are  the 
same  as,  so  many  other  law  enforcement  men, 
who  feel  the  criminal  has  been  given  all 
rights,  advantages  and  freedom  to  prey  again 
on  a  victimized  society. 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  many  other 
Police  Associations.  I  find  from  attending 
these  meetings  and  conferences,  that  the 
police  officer  has  lost  his  effectiveness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  criminal  and  has  l>een  liampcred 
in  their  interrogations  with  fear  of  having 
the  case  thrown  out  of  Court  due  to  some 
legal  technicality. 

Being  the  next  door  neighbor  to  the  City 
of  Chicago,  may  I  suggest  that  Superintend- 
ent O.  W.  Wilson,  head  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  who  could  make  suggestions  and 
provide  valuab'.e  and  pertinent  testimony  re- 
garding the  above  mentioned  legislation. 

May    the    good    Lord    bless    you    with    the 
strength  to  continue  in  your  fight  for  all  con- 
cerned. I  wish  to  renaaln, 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  Barloca. 
Superintendent  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 

February  27,  1967. 
Re  Legislation  Needed  to  Protect  Society  from 
Criminal  Activity.  Passage  of  Bill  S.  674. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McCleilan  :  We,  in  law  en- 
forcement, feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
must  speak  out  on  the  subject  of  too  much 
protection   for  the  "rights   of  the  crinilnar 
and  not  enough  for  society. 


It  has  gotten  to  the  podnt  where  court  trials 
have  receded  to  where  the  only  questions  that 
are  argued  are  the  ones  on  admissibility  of 
evidence.  The  actual  fact  of  guUty  or  Inno- 
cence does  not  enter  the  cas«.  The  police 
officers  testifying  often  suffer  more  liara.ss- 
mcnt  than  the  person  being  tried. 

Actually,  the  most  serious  effect  on  law 
enforcement  (which  in  reality  represents  the 
90';  of  the  people  who  do  not  commit 
crimes)  is  not  in  the  court  room  but  in  the 
field.  There  Is  no  known  substitute  for  inter- 
rogation of  suspects  and  witnesses.  Often 
persons  thought  to  be  witnesses  turn  out  to 
be  suspects  and  sometimes  give  information 
that  could  have  been  used  to  convict  them 
had  they  been  formally  warned  beforehand. 

Every  law  enforcement  officer  that  I  know 
urges  you  to  push  for  the  passage  of  Bill 
S.  674  to  amend  Title  18,  U.S.  Oode. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  any  way  at  any 
time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  on  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  C.  Smith, 

Cliief  of  Police. 

City  or  Ghandview  Heights, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittte  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  3421 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wa.thington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  With  respect  to 
your  proposed  legislation.  S.  674,  I  would  like 
to  offer  the  support  of  our  small  municipal 
police  agency.  We  are  a  suburban  community 
of  approximately  10,000  poptilation.  located 
in  the  metropoUtan  area  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  resultant  theory  to  the  recent  Esco- 
bedo.    Miranda,    Mapp.    and    other    Supreme 
Court   decisions,    that    police    investigations 
must  rest  basically  upon  .scientific  evidence 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  gross  injustice  to  the  law 
abiding  American  citizen.  It  is  unreasoimble 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  enforcement 
agencies  can  equip,  train,  or  hire  i>ersonnel 
so  as  to  conduct  criminal  investigations  with 
the  same  professional  approach  as  that  of 
the  Federal  Agencies  or  the  large  metropoli- 
tan departments. 

We.  of  course,  cannot  permit  police  mis- 
conduct, third  degree  tactics,  nor  the  abridg- 
ment of  our  civil  liberties,  however,  I  sin- 
cerely beUeve  that  the  rights  of  the  Innocent 
must  lake  precedent  to  those  of  the  criminal. 
I,  therefore,  urge  and  support  your  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  correct,  through  legisla- 
tion; the  adverse  effects  imposed  upon  local 
law  enforcement  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  Miller, 
Chief,  Division  of  Police. 


State  of  Nebraska. 

Lincoln,  Nebr., 
February  23.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  3421 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  It  is  a  privilege 
on  my  part  to  send  to  you  my  opinion  as  to 
how  the  Miranda  Opinion  has  affected  our 
department  In  the  performance  of  our  duties. 
We  as  a  police  organization  are  attempt- 
ing, as  far  as  time  and  finances  will  permit, 
to  better  educate  our  officers  In  the  field  of 
policing.    We    send    our    officers    to    special 
schools  to  further  develop  their  ability  in 
the  technical  fields  of  our  work,  and  one  of 
these  fields  is  the  procedure  of  interrogation 
In  which  they  stress  that  privacy  in  inter- 
rogation  Is   essential.   Also,  stressed   In   the 
Interrogation  Instructions  Is  the  preservation 
of  rights  of  those  being  questioned.  It  seems 


that  we  are  defeating  our  purpose  when  we 
spend  time  and  money  for  instructions  in 
this  field  and  then  our  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  this  Is  trickery  We.  :is  law  enforcement 
officers,  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  public  to  develop  all  means  possible 
without  Jeopardizing  anyone's  rights  to  prop- 
erly investigate  every  crime  committed. 

"ro  better  substantiate  my  opinion,  may  I 
relate  a  few  actual  experiences  that  will 
reflect  how  we  .-u-e  handicapped. 

For  many  years  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Salety  Patrol  have  given  verbal  warnings 
similar  to  those  given  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Agents,  to  persons  under  ar- 
rest, prior  to  interrogation.  This  was  not  a 
necessity  under  the  laws  of  our  slate  but 
was  done  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  an  ii»- 
dlvidual  was  apprised  of  certain  of  his  righus. 
Contrary  to  the  apparent  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
there  is  probably  no  person  more  concerned 
for  the  rights  of  individuals  than  the  police 
offlccr  engaged  in  actual  law  enforcement. 
This  concern  is  not  only  lor  the  rights  of  the 
perpetrators  of  crimes  but  also  for  the  rights 
f>f  the  victims  and  iiotential  victims  of  crim- 
inals. 

The  restrictions  placed  on  law  enforce- 
ment by  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  while  not  impossible  to  work  with, 
have  severely  hampered  us  In  effectively  dor 
mg  the  job  which  is  expected  of  law  enlorce- 
ment officers. 

In  a  recent  case,  a  man  was  suspected  of 
murdering  his  wife.  She  was  killed  by  a  sin- 
gle bullet  wound  in  her  head.  The  victim  was 
found  lying  across  a  bed  with  a  rifle  lying 
across  her  body.  Two  pathologists  who  exam- 
ined photographs  of  the  scene  advised  that 
from  their  experience  It  was  Impoesible  that 
the  weapon  could  be  found  in  this  position 
under  the  circumstances  depicted  by  the 
photos. 

The  husband  was  cooperative  and  readily 
admitted  animosity  toward  his  wUe.  how- 
ever, he  claimed  he  was  in  the  other  room 
when  his  wife  shot  herself.  He  waived  his 
rights  and  agreed  to  take  a  polygraph  exam- 
ination. When  the  polygraph  examination 
disclosed  he  was  lying  and  the  examiner  ac- 
cused him  of  klUing  his  wife,  he  terminated 
the  interview  and  walked  out  of  the  inter- 
rogation room.  There  were  no  witnesses  to 
the  shooting,  no  fingerprints  on  the  gun  or 
any  other  physical  evidence  to  establish  a 
case  strong  enough  for  conviction,  Tlie  hus- 
band is  not  only  walking  the  streeU  a  free 
man  but  was  also  appointed  administrator 
of  the  victim's  estate. 

Professional  criminals  have  long  been 
aware  of  and  have  exercised  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Long  before  "Mapp  "  and  '  Esco- 
bedo  ",  the  police  officer  has  been  confronted 
by  the  burglar  who  says.  "My  name  is  so 
and  so.  I  live  at  such  and  such  a  place  and 
my  lawyer  is  so  and  so."  Usually  this  person 
has  been  arrested  inside  a  building  which 
he  was  burglarizing  or  has  been  caught  with 
loot  which  can  be  identified.  Here  there  is 
physical  evidence  which  can  be  presented  to 
and  evaluated  by  a  Jury  and  the  need  for 
statements  is  not  so  demanding. 

Far  different  is  the  case  In  which  a  masked 
person  enters  a  store  and  robs  the  proprietor 
of  his  money.  Here,  the  only  possible  way  to 
solve  the  case  Is  to  catch  the  robber  In  the 
act.  It  Is  not  possible  to  identify  the  robber 
or  the  money. 

Both  the  burglar  and  the  robber  will  even- 
tually be  caught  If  they  continue  to  operate. 
In  the  past  when  one  of  these  Individuals 
was  apprehended  and  he  knew  the  case 
against  him  was  sufficient  for  conviction, 
he  was  often  willing  to  give  statements  con- 
cerning other  crimes  in  which  he  was  In- 
volved. Often  officers  from  several  Jurisdic- 
tions questioned  the  subject  who  was  "talk- 
ing" In  order  to  attempt  to  clear  cases  other 
than  the  immediate  one.  Rarely  were  addi- 
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tlonal  charges  aied  In  cases  where  addi- 
tional charces  were  ftled  the  courts  had  the 
preroeatlvp  -.o  'et  'he  sentences  run  concur- 
rf'ntly 

Now  the  police  'ire  even  restricted  from 
clearing;  those  cases  which  they  know  they 
will  be  unable  to  prosecute  They  are  told 
that  If  they  h&\f  sufficient  evidence  for  con- 
viction they  should  not  try  to  get  state- 
ments Often,  continued  Interrogation  will 
ciear  a  number  of  cases  and  bring  out  the 
identity  f  other  criminals  who  have  been 
accompllcps  of  the  person  being  questioned. 
In  'he  past  we  have  been  able  to  arrest  these 
persons  und,  in  most  cases,  to  obtain  con- 
fessions and  convictions  even  In  the  absence 
of  physical  evidence. 

Now  to  continue  an  Interrogation  past  the 
immediate  case  even  after  a  person  has  know- 
ingly waived  certain  of  his  rights  may.  be- 
cause of  the  time  involved,  create  doubts  in 
the  mind  of  the  court  as  to  the  voluntari- 
ness of  the  waiver  of  rights  should  the  party 
attempt  to  repute  the  officer's  word. 

In  the  Miranda  Decision"  numerous  re- 
ferrals by  the  court  to  interrogation  texts 
clearly  indicates  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  actual 
practices  Texts  are  available  on  'sure  fire" 
methodig  of  accomplishing  nearly  everything 
whether  It  be  selling  insurance,  succeeding 
m  life  on  winning  an  election.  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  the  salesman  who  uses  psy- 
chology m  some  form  to  complete  a  sale 
should  be  castigated  as  using  unfair  tac- 
tics' 

Certainly  some  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  police  interrogations  to  Insure 
against  any  form  of  brvitallty  but  It  Is  a 
recognized  fact  there  Is  a  desire  to  confess 
in  many  cases. 

In  one  of  our  cases  a  person  suspected  of 
;i  homicide  agreed  to  four  separate  fwlygraph 
examinations  He  Anally  confessed  after  eight 
hours  of  interrogation.  He  had  conferred 
with  his  attorney  before  the  interrogation 
started  and  knew  his  rights  He  stayed  be- 
cause he  actually  wanted  to  tell  someone 
about  what  he  had  done  He  needed  help  to 
bring  out  'he  truth. 

Some  interrogators  do  have  certain  powers 
of  personnlity  which  enable  them  to  obtain 
information  and  to  get  next  to  an  Individual 
more  readily  than  do  others.  These  powers 
might  be  .'ompared  with  those  of  the  man 
who  sold  I  he  icebox  to  the  Eskimo.  These 
men  who  have  an  understanding  of  human 
nature  are  valuable  to  the  police  profession 
and  certainly  do  not  deserve  the  villainous 
connotations  placed  on  their  integrity  as  was 
done  m  the    'Miranda  Decision." 

The  presence  of  an  attorney  during  an  In- 
terrogation sets  up  an  Impossible  situation. 
In  one  of  our  cases  a  man  was  questioned 
about  a  homicide  In  the  presence  of  his 
.utorney.  On  several  occasions  during  the  In- 
terview the  subject  indicated  he  wanted  to 
confess  but  each  time  the  attorney  would 
enter  into  the  conversation.  After  about  an 
hour  the  interview  was  discontinued. 

The  investigation  was  continued  and  when 
It  was  apparent  that  the  suspect  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  ones  who  could  have 
killed  the  victim,  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
both  of  them.  When  the  questioning  of  the 
man  was  resumed  without  his  attorney  being 
present  he  confessed  m  less  than  six  nunutes. 

This  case  was  reversed  by  the  State  Su- 
preme  Court   and   eventually   dismissed. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  vicious  mur- 
der under  investigation  and  have  a  good 
suspect  The  suspect  is  incarcerated  in  an- 
other state  for  a  similar  case  in  which  the 
victim  survived  in  spite  of  multiple  fractures 
of  the  skull.  There  is  a  possibility  that  an 
expert  interrogator  could  successfully  obtain 
a  confession  to  this  crime  but  it  is  felt  the 
subject  would  not  be  agreeable  to  this. 

The  possibility  of  false  confessions  brought 
out  by  sophisticated  methods  of  interroga- 
tion was  mentioned  In  the  "Miranda  De- 
cision". There  is  always  this  possibility. 
These  suspects  are  also  likely  to  be  the  ones 


who  are  most  willing  to  waive  their  rights 
Police  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
persons  who  will  confess  to  anything,  with 
or  without  pressure.  This  is  one  of  the  values 
of  a  good  interrogation:  only  the  actual  per- 
petrator will  have  knowledge  of  the  minute 
details  of  the  crime. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  Nebraska  in 
that  our  Attorney  General  and  several  of 
our  County  Attorneys,  were  able  to  foresee 
the  trends  of  the  decisions  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  and  immediately  instituted  a 
program  to  acquaint  Nebraska  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  these  decisions. 

We  have  placed  a  great  deal  more  emphasis 
on  these  subjects  in  our  in-service  training 
and  have  provided  our  men  with  opportu- 
nities to  attend  various  schools  on  Search 
and  Seizure  and  Interrogation. 

Since  December  15,  1964.  we  have  pub- 
lished a  Memorandum  to  All  Interested  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  in  our  weekly  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  These  Memoranda  are 
furnished  by  Attorney  General  Clarence 
Meyer  and  have  been  widely  acclaimed  In 
law  enforcement  circles. 

I  mentioned  before  that  these  decisions 
are  not  impossible  to  work  with.  They  even 
are  of  value  to  the  police  profession  in  that 
they  have  brought  to  public  attention  some 
of  the  situations  with  which  the  police  must 
deal.  They  have  also  resulted  In  an  Increased 
emphasis  on  training  and  recruiting.  When 
an  officer  is  required  to  make  split-second 
decision,  often  a  lack  of  physical  evidence. 
The  victim  may  be  the  only  witness. 

The  vlciousness  of  the  crime  may  cause  a 
police  officer  to  become  over  zealous  because 
the  police  are  the  only  branch  of  the  Judici- 
ary to  have  actual  contact  with  the  victim 
at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

A  police  officer  may  sometimes  be  placed 
in  the  paradoxical  position  of  solving  a 
crime  and  thtjs  losing  a  case  or  following  the 
rules  and  letting  the  case  go  unsolved. 

In  the  past,  an  officer  knew  that  if  he  used 
good  Judgment  in  the  handling  of  an  arrest 
he  could  expect  fair  treatment  from  the 
cottrts.  Today  there  is  doubt  in  the  officer's 
mind.  The  courts  have  accused  him  of  violat- 
ing the  very  thing  he  stands  for.  They  have 
established  decisions  without  providing  a 
clear  rule  of  procediu-e.  We  are  forced  to  m-ike 
tape  recordings  or  to  get  signed  statements 
of  the  waiving  of  rights  and  are  restricted 
from  even  talking  to  a  prisoner  who  had  in- 
dicated he  may  want  a  lawyer. 

No  group  has  greater  respect  for  the  rights 
of  man  than  the  police.  They  deplore  brutal- 
ity and  the  bullying  of  prisoners  but  the 
officer  feels  an  obligation  to  do  the  Job  for 
which  he  was  hired,  to  protect  the  law  abid- 
ing citizen  from  those  who  know  no  law. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  catch  crim- 
inals, more  millions  to  try  to  convict  them 
and  more  millions  to  incarcerate  and  rehabili- 
tate them.  Nothing  is  spent  on  the  victims. 
they  have  only  the  police  to  console  them. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Dan  J.  Casey, 
Colonel,       Superintendent,       General 
Chairman,    Division    of    State    and 
Provincial  Police,  International  As- 
sociation, Chiefs  of  Police. 

Omce  OF  THE  Chief   of  Police, 
SADGtTS,  Mass.. 

February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Se7iatc  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate.  Neva 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Sir:    It   is   gratifying   to   know  that 
someone  knows  about  the  problems  of  Law 
Enforcement   Agencies   and   is   doing  some- 
thing about  it.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  stand  in  reference  to  the  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  one-man  majority  decisions. 
Much  has  been  said  about  these  decisions 
and  how  they  hamper  the  normal  process  of 
reasonable      criminal      investigations,      and 
whatever   I   may   say   would   be  superfluous. 


I  do  find  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, as  a  law  enforcement  officer  that  niany 
cases  have  been  lost  in  court  as  the  result 
of  these  decisions  ajid  that  some  casee  did 
not  even  reach  the  court  because  the  police 
were  imable  to  interrogate  the  suspect. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  the 
facts  on  every  case  but  here  are  a  few 
examples. 

( 1 )  A  short  while  ago  we  had  an  epidemic 
of  school,  church  and  hospital  fires.  We  ap- 
prehended the  culprit  responsible  for  the 
school  and  chvirch  fires  because  he  did  not 
invoke  his  constitutional  rights.  The  person 
responsible  for  the  hospiUil  fires  refused  to 
say  anything  and  although  our  investigation 
disclosed  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  fires. 
the  evidence  was  not  sufficieiit  to  prosecute. 
Needless  to  say  he  committed  similar  crimes 
with  the  same  results. 

(2)  Two  burclaries  occurred  one  night  in 
Saugus.  .^  few  days  later  culprits  were  ar- 
rested in  another  jurisdiction  for  crimes 
commuted  there.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest 
property  were  seized  including  property  that 
had  been  stolen  in  two  Saugus  burelaries. 
The  .subject  refused  to  speak  invoking  their 
constitutional  rights.  When  brought  before 
the  court  the  judge  sustained  a  motion  to 
suppress  all  evidence  for  the  illegal  search 
and  seizure  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  crime  rate  is  increasing 
enormously  year  after  year  in  every  city  and 
town  of  our  country?  With  the  ridiculous  de- 
cisions of  individual  rights  for  the  criminals, 
the  crime  rate  is  going  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

I  believe  that  greater  latitude  should  be 
given  to  Law  Enforcement  Officers  in  the  field 
of  Arrest.  .Search  tV-  Seizure  and  interrogation 
in  order  to  combat  crime. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  with 
deep  personal  regards  1  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F^ED  FORNI, 

Chief,  Saugus  Police  Department. 

Department  of  Police. 
^fequon.  Wis..  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.    Senate    Subcommittee,    Criminal 
Laus   and   Procedures.    U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  purpose  in  corresponding 
with  you  IS  to  commend  you  for  your  con- 
cern relative  to  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  have  literally  handcuffed  pro- 
fessional and  dedicated  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Recent  decisions  involving  Miranda 
and  Escobedo  have  certainly  tipped  the  scales 
of  jttstice  directly  in  favor  of  the  criminal 
element. 

Another  impending  decision,  namely  U.S. 
versus  Lewis  could  effectively  decision  law 
enforcement  out  of  existence,  should  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reverse  the  lower  court  de- 
cisions. 

Although  our  agency  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Ilfth  Amendment 
for  many  years,  we  have  found  that  this  is 
not  sufficient  for  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
prosecution  to  pro'ie  not  only  that  the  sus- 
pect was  properly  advised  of  his  rights,  but 
further  that  he  thoroughly  understood  them. 
You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our 
agency  lost  a  court  decision  in  Circuit  Court 
that  Involved  the  arrest  and  subsequent  pros- 
ecution of  an  intoxicated  driver  of  a  motor 
vehicle  involved  in  a  fatal  auto  accident 
wherein  an  innocent  person  was  killed.  The 
court  held  that  although  the  arresting  of- 
ficers had  twice  advised  the  suspect  of  his 
Constitutional  Rights.  It  felt  that  because 
the  subject  was  so  intoxicated,  he  was  tmable 
to  properly  understand  them.  The  btirden 
placed  upon  law  enforcement  today  is  truly 
difficult  to  contend  with. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  read  this  ".advising"  requirement 
into  the  Fifth  Amendment,  for  exhaustive 
research   on   my  part   fails   to  delineate  any 
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dli«cUves  requiring  that  police  officers  must 

so  do. 

Yours  truly. 

Robert  L.  Milkk, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  North  Olmbtead,  Police 
Department,  North  Olmstead, 
Ohio, 

February  24.  1967. 

Re  bin  S.  674. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.   Senate   Subcommittee   on   Crim- 
inal Laus  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  It  Is  very  grati- 
fying to  see  legislation  being  Introduced  on 
the  above  Bill. 

If  it  takes  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Jury  to  Snd  a  defendant  guilty  of  a  felony;  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  greater  majority 
than  five  to  four  in  handing  down  decisions 
which  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  attend  a  seminar  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  on  August  1.  1966. 
There  were  mostly  Defense  Attorneys  pres- 
ent and  the  common  thought  among  them 
was  that  "they  at  least  had  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  w'here  they  wanted  him."  A  few 
examples  were  mentioned  concerning  "police 
brutality,"  but  none  were  recent  occasions. 
They  were  all  at  least  forty  to  fifty  years  ago. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  rights  for  the 
individual,  taut  all  I  have  been  noticing  in 
recent  decisions  is  "rights  for  the  criminal."' 
When  Is  the  law  abiding  citizen  going  to 
have  representation? 

Any  person  who  has  any  law  enforcement 
experience  knows  that  confession  alone  does 
not  make  a  case.  There  should  be  some  co- 
ordinating evidence  to  build  a  case.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  important  points 
of  investigation  is  interrogation.  Many  times 
during  an  interrogation  the  smartest  suspect 
may  unconsciously  drop  a  remark  which  pre- 
sents a  lead  to  the  crime.  Even  this  is  ruled 
out  now.  For  example:  a  woman's  scream  is 
heard  from  a  home  at  3:00  A.M.  A  male  runs 
from  behind  the  house.  The  law  officer  stops 
suspect  and  asks  the  following  questions. 

1.  Who  are  you? 

2.  Where  do  you  live? 

3.  Where  have  you  been? 

4.  Where  are  you  going? 

If  the  officer  did  not  advise  the  suspect  of 
his  rights  before  he  asked  questions  three 
and  four,  the  officer  has  violated  the  sus- 
pect's rights. 

My  honest  feeling  is  that  we  are  going  over- 
board to  protect  the  criminal  in  recent  de- 
cisions and  it  Is  about  time  to  protect  the 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  about 
time  the  cases  w^ere  tried  on  the  merits  of 
the  cases  instead  of  technicalities. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  highly  appreciated 
that  a  person  of  your  status  and  impor- 
tance has  taken  an  interest  in  our  problems. 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  receive  the  re- 
sponse and  support  for  the  Bill  S.  674. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Harry  W.  Hird. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
yfanchester.  N.H.,  February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  3241 
New   Senate   Office   Building,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear   Senator   McClellan:    On   behalf   of 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  Manchester  Po- 
lice Department  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  work  you  are  doing  to  Increase  the  ability 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  to  their  communities. 

The  introduction  of  S.  674  which  amends 
Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  with  respect  to  the 


admissibility  of  confessions  should  be  of 
Invaluable  assistance  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

With  every  good  wish  for  continued  suc- 
cess. I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Francis  P.  McOranaghan. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Lyndhurst.  N.J..  February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New   Senate    Office    Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
DEAR   Senator:    I    have   received   a   recent 
communication  from   Qulnn  Tamm.  Execu- 
tive Director  of   the  International   Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  regarding  your 
sentiments  on   the   actions  of   the   Supreme 
Court,  mentioning  particularly  your  concern 
with  the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  endeavors 
in  introducing  legislation.  S.  674,  which  is  a 
bill  to  amend  Title  18.  U.S.  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  admissiblUty  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Howard  C.  Liddle, 
c;iie/.  Lyndhurst  Police  Department. 


City  of  University  Park. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  February  24, 1967. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairjnan.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:     May    I    take 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  per- 
sonal  appreciation  and   the   appreciation   of 
the  various  Texas  Law  Enforcement  Groups 
with  which  I  am  affiliated.  Our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  efforts  In  the  control  of  the  criminal 
element  in  our  country  today. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  cer- 
tain  provisions   of   the   Revised   Texas   Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  has  hand-cufled  and 
shackled    law    enforcement    in    the    United 
States,    has    reduced    effectiveness    in    crime 
control,  reduced  law  enforcement  personnel 
to  a  status  of  puppets  and  has  wrapped  the 
"Professional  Criminal  in  Sheep's  Clothing  ". 
Miranda  and  Escobedo  have  been  the  most 
damaging  decisions  rendered  to  date  to  grant 
the  hoodlum  an  additional  license  to  ply  his 
trade  upon  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  our 
country.  A  great  many  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers throughout  this  land  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  Supreme  Court  is  making 
the    law    rather    than    interpreting    and    in 
doing  so  giving  the  murderer,  the  rapist,  the 
robber,  sex  deviate  and  others  of  the  crimi- 
nal element  encouragement  to  prey  upon  the 
men,   women  and   children  of   our  country 
without  fear  of  punishment.  If  punishment 
should  be  meted  out,  our  parole  provisions 
are  so  lax  that   a   murderer   can   be  on   the 
streets  again  in  Texas  in  seven  or  eight  years 
after   being   given   a   life   sentence.    In   fact. 
Senator  McClellan,  the  criminal  process,  not 
only  in  Texas,  but  throughout  this  nation  is 
a  complete  farce. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  been  robbed 
of  their  tools  and  Initiative  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  The  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  scuttled  and  stripped  of  au- 
thority by  the  decisions  and  provisions  of 
the  courts  and  legislatures  does  not  mean  for 
the  police  officers,  a  segment  of  the  chain 
of  law  enforcement,  to  take  the  defeat  like 
"A  Lamb  Led  to  the  Slaughter  ". 

Police  officers  and  those  In  the  entire  crim- 
inal process  must  make  their  voices  heard 
in  the  Legislative  Halls  of  our  country  and 
defea'v  the  program  designed  to  cause  our 
people  to  live  In  constant  fear  when  at  home, 
or  on  the  streets.  Under  exlsUng  conditions 
the  professional  criminal  and  those  who 
profit  from  his  acts  wlU  thrive  and  flourish 


as  crimes  against  the  person  and  property 
continue  un-abated. 

During  the  1965  Session  of  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature, a  Revision  of  the  Teaxa  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  was  passed,  signed  by 
Governor  Connally  and  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1966  This  monstrosity  was  re- 
vised for  the  benefit  of  a  few  for  personal 
gain  and  the  SUtc  Bar  of  Texas  did  not  rec- 
ognize It  when  passed  as  being  the  revised 
version  they  had  been  asked  to  submit. 

On  March  7,  1967,  a  group  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  to  appear  before  a  Senate 
Committee  in  Austin  and  plead  lor  the  re- 
vision of  some  of  the  provisions  that  were 
passed  that  restricted  law  enforcement  in 
Texas  lis  much  almost  as  Miranda  has  done 
in  the  nation. 

As  an  example  under  our  new  code,  we 
must  uxke  the  arrested  party  'Before  the 
Magistrate  Immediately  ".  Under  the  Federal 
rule  the  arrested  person  must  be  taken  be- 
fore the  commissioner.  With  out  unneces- 
sary delay",  this  is  quite  a  difference  and  we 
are'  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  us  the 
Federal  Rule. 

Texas  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  that 
is  not  [jermitted  to  use  an  "oral"  confession. 
Federal  officers  are  tUlowed  the  use  of  oral 
confessions  loo  biU  the  new  Texas  Code  floes 
not  permit  It.  We  are  asking  for  this  rule  to 
be  provided  by  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  majority  of  the  provisions  in  the  new 
Texas  Code  are  good  but  just  enough  changed 
in  order  to  hand-cuff  the  police  and  give 
the  Texas  Criminals  and  their  cohorts  an 
additional  license  to  steal  and  plunder. 

Prior  to  1963.  Law  enforcement  in  Texas 
had  not  been  active  in  so  far  as  statutes  and 
procedures  were  concerned  as  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Texas  Code  was  beginning  to 
be  revised.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  the 
revisions,  during  the  entire  process,  did  not 
contact  a  police  chief,  police  officer  or  a 
police  association  while  in  the  process  of 
revision. 

Police  officers  throughout  the  nation  have 
been  beaten  to  their  knees  with  the  false 
charges  of  "Police  BruUllty"  and  our  Image 
Is  darker  before  the  eyes  of  our  citizens  than 
at  any  time  In  history.  The  "Police  Brutality  " 
charge  has  been  used  so  successfully  by  those 
who  would  like  to  see  local  departments  dis- 
persed and  review  boards  Installed  and  the 
entire  process  put  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  Law  enforcement  is 
on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  If  the  present 
trend  continues  local  communities  will  or- 
ganize vigilante  groups  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  as  has  already  been  done 
in  some  areas  of  the  country. 

In  closing,  may  I  pledge  to  you  my  com- 
plete individual  cooperation  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  Law  Enforcement  Asso- 
ciations of  which  I  am  a  member,  a  constant 
program  of  informing  the  citizens  we  serve 
of  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  for  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Should  v.e  fail  to 
advise  the  people  of  the  needs  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  in  the  control  of  crime  then  in 
a  sense  we  have  neglected  our  sworn  duty  to 
the  citizens  we  serve. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Forrest  E.  Keene. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Citt'  of  ''t.tdvhy    Wis.. 

Police  Department. 

rtui  uary  25.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  US.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:    As  Chief  of  Police  in  the 
City  of  Cudahy.  I  heartily  endorse  any  legis- 
lation that  will  lift  some  of  the  burdensome 
restrictions  brought  about  by  the  Miranda 
Decision. 

The  full  impact  of  this  decision  cannot  be 
adequately  assessed  by  merely  comparing  the 
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Uonal  charges  filed  In  cases  where  addl- 
tunal  charges  were  flled,  the  courts  had  the 
prer'^cratlvp  to  let  the  sentences  run  concur- 
rently 

Now  the  police  are  even  restricted  from 
clearing  those  cases  which  they  know  they 
will  be  unable  t«  prosecute.  They  are  told 
that  If  they  have  sufficient  evidence  for  con- 
viction they  should  not  try  to  get  state- 
ments Often  continued  Interrogation  will 
clear  a  number  of  cases  and  bring  out  the 
Identity  of  other  criminals  who  have  been 
accomplices  of  the  person  being  questioned. 
In  *he  past  we  have  been  able  to  arrest  these 
persons  and.  In  most  cases,  to  obtain  con- 
fessions and  convictions  even  In  the  absence 
of  physical  evidence 

Now  to  continue  an  interrogation  past  the 
immediate  case  even  after  a  person  has  know- 
ingly waived  certain  of  his  rights  may,  be- 
cause of  the  lime  Involved,  create  doubts  In 
the  mind  of  the  court  as  to  the  voluntari- 
ness of  the  waiver  of  rights  should  the  party 
attempt  Xjo  repute  the  officer's  word. 

In  the  Miranda  Decision'  numerous  re- 
ferrals by  the  coijrt  to  Interrogation  texts 
clearly  indicates  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  actual 
practices  Texts  are  available  on  "sure  flre" 
methods  of  accomplishing  nearly  everything 
Whether"  it  be  selling  insurance,  succeeding 
In  life  on  winning  an  election.  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  the  salesman  who  uses  psy- 
chology in  some  form  to  complete  a  sale 
should  be  castigated  as  using  unfair  lac- 
tics'* 

Certainly  some  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  police  interrogations  to  Insure 
against  any  form  of  brutality  but  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  there  Is  a  desire  to  confess 
in  .Tiany  cases. 

In  one  of  our  cases  a  person  suspected  of 
a  homicide  agreed  to  four  separate  polygraph 
examinatii  ns  He  finally  confessed  after  eight 
hours  of  interrogation.  He  had  conferred 
with  his  attorney  before  the  Interrogation 
started  and  knew  his  rights.  He  stayed  be- 
cause he  actually  wanted  to  tell  someone 
about  what  he  had  done.  He  needed  help  to 
bring  out  the  truth. 

S<jme  inu;rrogators  do  have  certain  powers 
of  personality  which  enable  them  to  obtain 
information  and  to  get  next  to  an  Individual 
more  .-eadily  than  do  others.  These  powers 
might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  man 
who  sold  the  Icebox  to  the  Eskimo.  These 
men  who  have  an  vinderstandlng  of  human 
nature  are  valuable  to  the  police  profession 
and  certainly  do  not  deserve  the  villainous 
connotations  placed  on  their  integrity  as  was 
done  m  the  "Miranda  Decision." 

The  presence  of  an  attorney  during  an  in- 
terrogation sets  up  an  impossible  situation. 
In  one  of  our  cases  a  man  was  questioned 
about  a  homicide  In  the  presence  of  his 
attorney  On  several  occasions  during  the  In- 
terview the  subject  Indicated  he  wanted  to 
confess  but  each  time  the  attorney  would 
enter  into  the  conversation.  After  about  an 
hour  the  interview  was  discontinued. 

The  investigation  was  continued  and  when 
it  w:is  apparent  that  the  suspect  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  ones  who  could  have 
killed  the  victim,  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
both  of  them.  'When  the  questioning  of  the 
man  was  resumed  without  his  attorney  being 
present  he  confessed  In  less  than  six  minut-es. 

This  case  was  reversed  by  the  State  Su- 
preme  Court   and   eventually   dismissed. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  vicious  mur- 
der under  Investigation  and  have  a  good 
suspect  The  suspect  Is  incarcerated  in  an- 
other state  for  a  similar  case  in  which  the 
victim  survived  in  spite  of  multiple  fractures 
of  the  skull.  There  Is  a  possibility  that  an 
expert  interrogator  could  successfully  obtain 
a  confession  to  this  crime  btit  it  Is  felt  the 
subject  would  not  be  agreeable  to  this. 

The  possibility  of  false  confessions  brought 
out  by  sophisticated  methods  of  interroga- 
tion was  mentioned  In  the  "Miranda  De- 
cision '.  There  Is  always  this  possibility. 
These  suspects  .ixe  also  likely  to  bie  the  ones 


who  are  moef  willing  to  waive  their  rights 
Police  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
persons  who  will  confess  to  anything,  with 
or  without  pressure  This  is  one  of  the  values 
of  a  good  Interrogation;  only  the  actual  per- 
petrator will  have  knowledge  of  the  minute 
details  of  the  crime. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  Nebraska  in 
that  our  Attorney  General  and  several  of 
our  County  Attorneys  yrere  able  to  foresee 
the  trends  of  the  decisions  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  and  immediately  instituted  a 
program  to  acquaint  Nebraska  law  enforce- 
ment olflcers  with  these  decisions. 

We  have  placed  a  great  deal  more  emphasis 
on  these  subjects  In  our  in-service  training 
and  have  provided  our  men  with  opportu- 
nities to  attend  various  schools  on  Search 
and  Seizure  and  Interrogation. 

Since  December  15.  1964,  we  have  pub- 
lished a  Memorandum  to  All  Interested  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  in  our  weekly  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  These  Memoranda  are 
furnished  by  Attorney  General  Clarence 
Meyer  and  have  been  widely  acclaimed  in 
law  enforcement  circles, 

I  mentioned  before  that  these  decisions 
are  not  impossible  to  work  with.  They  even 
are  of  value  to  the  police  profession  in  that 
they  have  brought  to  public  attention  some 
of  the  situations  with  which  the  police  must 
deal.  They  have  also  resulted  In  an  Increased 
emphasis  on  training  and  recruiting.  When 
an  offlcer  is  required  to  make  split-second 
decision,  often  a  lack  of  physical  evidence. 
The  victim  may  be  the  only  witness. 

The  viclousness  of  the  crime  may  cause  a 
police  officer  to  become  over  zealous  because 
the  police  are  the  only  branch  of  the  Judici- 
ary to  have  actual  contact  with  the  victim 
at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

A  police  officer  may  sometimes  be  placed 
in  the  paradoxical  position  of  solving  a 
crime  and  thus  losing  a  case  or  following  the 
rules  and  letting  the  case  go  unsolved. 

In  the  past,  an  oflBcer  knew  that  if  he  used 
good  judgment  in  the  handling  of  an  arrest 
he  could  expect  fair  treatment  from  the 
coiu-ts.  Today  there  is  doubt  In  the  officer's 
mind.  The  courts  have  accused  him  of  violat- 
ing the  very  thing  he  stands  for.  They  have 
established  decisions  without  providing  a 
clear  rule  of  procedure.  We  are  forced  to  make 
tape  recordings  or  to  get  signed  statements 
of  the  waiving  of  rights  and  axe  restricted 
from  even  talking  to  a  prisoner  who  had  in- 
dicated he  may  want  a  lawyer. 

No  group  has  greater  resiject  for  the  rights 
of  man  than  the  police.  They  deplore  brutal- 
ity and  the  bullying  of  prisoners  but  the 
officer  feels  an  obligation  to  do  the  job  for 
which  he  was  hired,  to  protect  the  law  abid- 
ing citizen  from  those  who  know  no  law. 

We  sjjend  millions  of  dollars  to  catch  crim- 
inals, more  millions  to  try  to  convict  them 
and  more  millions  to  incarcerate  and  rehabili- 
tate them.  Nothing  Is  spent  on  the  victims, 
they  have  only  the  police  to  console  them. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dan  J.  Casey. 
Colonel,       Superintendent.       General 
Chairman,    Division    of    State    and 
Provincial  Police,  International  As- 
sociation, Chiefs  of  Police. 

OVFICE    OF    THE    CHIET     OF    POLICE. 

Saugus,  Mass., 

February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  JoHN^,  McClellan. 

Chairmai^Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Bialding.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Sir:    It   is   gratifying   to   know   that 
someone  knows  about  the  problems  of  Law 
Enforcement   Agencies  and   is   doing  .some- 
thing about  it.  .You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  stand  in  reference  to  the  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  one-man  majority  decisions. 
Much  has  been  said  about  these  decisions 
and  how  they  hamper  the  normal  process  ol 
reasonable      criminal      investigations,      and 
whatever  I  may  say  would  be  superfluous. 


I  do  Hnd  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  that  many 
cases  have  been  lost  in  court  as  the  result 
of  these  decisions  and  that  some  cases  did 
not  even  reach  the  court  because  the  police 
were  unable  to  interrogate  the  suspect. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  the 
facts  on  every  case  but  here  are  a  few- 
examples. 

( 1 )  A  short  while  ago  we  had  an  epidemic 
of  school,  church  and  hospital  fires  We  ap- 
prehended the  culprit  responsible  for  the 
school  and  church  tires  because  he  did  not 
invoke  his  constitutional  rights.  The  person 
responsible  for  the  hospital  fires  refused  to 
say  anything  and  although  our  investigation 
disclosed  that  he  wivs  responsible  for  the  fires. 
tlie  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  prosecute. 
Needless  to  say  he  committed  similar  crimes 
with  the  same  results. 

1 2)  Two  burglaries  occurred  one  night  in 
Saugus,  A  few  days  later  culprits  were  ar- 
rested m  another  jurisdiction  for  crimes 
committed  there.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest 
property  were  .seized  including  property  that 
had  been  stolen  m  two  Saugus  burglaries. 
The  subject  refused  to  speak  invoking  their 
constitutional  rights.  When  brought  before 
the  court  the  Judge  sustained  a  motion  to 
suppress  all  evidence  for  the  illegal  search 
and  seizure  and  the  case  was  dlsml.ssed.  Is  ic 
any  wonder  that  the  crime  rate  Is  increasing 
enormously  year  after  year  in  every  city  and 
town  of  our  country'?  With  the  ridiculous  de- 
cisions of  individual  rights  for  the  criminals, 
the  crime  rate  is  going  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

I  believe  that  greater  latitude  should  be 
given  to  Law  Enforcement  Officers  in  the  field 
of  Arrest.  Search  iv  Seizure  and  Interrogation 
In  order  to  combat  crime. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  with 
deep  personal  regards  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pred  Forni, 
Chief,  Saugus  Police  Department. 

Department  of  Police, 
Mequon.  Wis..  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L,  McClellan, 
Chairman,    Senate    Subcommittee.    Criminal 
Laws  and   Procedures.    U.S.   Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  purpose  in  corresponding 
with  you  IS  to  commend  you  for  yotir  con- 
cern relative  to  recervt  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  have  literally  handcuffed  pro- 
fessional and  dedicated  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Recent  decisions  involving  Miranda 
and  Escobedo  have  certainly  tipped  the  scales 
of  justice  directly  In  favor  of  the  criminal 
element. 

Another  Impending  decision,  namely  U.S. 
versus  Lewis  could  effectively  decision  law 
enforcement  out  of  existence,  should  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Coiurt  reverse  the  lower  court  de- 
cisions. 

Although  our  agency  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  fifth  Amendment 
for  many  years,  we  have  found  that  this  Is 
not  sufficient  for  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
prosecution  to  prove  not  only  that  the  sus- 
pect was  properly  advised  of  his  rights,  but 
further  that  he  thoroughly  understood  them. 
You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our 
agency  lost  a  court  decision  :n  Circuit  Court 
that  Involved  the  arrest  and  subsequent  pros- 
ecution of  an  Intoxicated  driver  of  a  motor 
vehicle  Involved  in  a  fatal  auto  accident 
wherein  an  innocent  person  was  killed.  The 
court  held  that  although  the  arresting  of- 
ficers had  twice  advised  the  suspect  of  his 
Constitutional  Rights,  it  felt  that  because 
the  subject  was  so  into.xicated,  he  was  unable 
to  properly  understand  them.  The  burden 
placed  upon  law  enforcement  today  is  truly 
difficult  to  contend  with. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  read  this  "advising"  requirement 
into  the  Fifth  .Amendment,  for  exhaustive 
research  on  my  part   fails  to  delineate  any 


directives  requiring  that  police  officers  must 
so  do. 

Yours  truly. 

Robert  L.  Milkb. 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  or  North  Olmstead.  Police 
Department,  North  Olmstead, 
Ohio, 

February  24.  1967. 

Re  bill  S.  674. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  It  Is  very  grati- 
fying to  see  legislation  being  introduced  on 
the  above  Bill. 

If  It  takes  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Jury  to  find  a  defendant  guilty  of  a  felony;  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  greater  majority 
than  five  to  four  in  handing  down  decisions 
which  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  attend  a  seminar  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  on  August  1,  1966, 
There  were  mostly  Defense  Attorneys  pres- 
ent and  the  common  thought  among  them 
was  that  "they  at  least  had  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  where  they  wanted  him,"  A  few 
examples  were  mentioned  concerning  "police 
brutality,"  but  none  were  recent  occasions. 
They  were  all  at  least  forty  to  fifty  years  ago. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  rights  for  the 
individual,  but  all  I  have  been  noticing  in 
recent  decisions  is  "rights  for  the  criminal." 
When  Is  the  law  abiding  citizen  going  to 
have  representation? 

Any  person  who  has  any  law  enforcement 
experience  knows  that  confession  alone  does 
not  make  a  case.  There  should  be  some  co- 
ordinating evidence  to  build  a  case.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  Important  points 
of  investigation  is  Interrogation.  Many  times 
during  an  interrogation  the  smartest  suspect 
may  unconsciously  drop  a  remark  which  pre- 
sents a  lead  to  the  crime.  Even  this  Is  ruled 
out  now.  For  example;  a  woman's  scream  is 
heard  from  a  home  at  3:00  AM.  A  male  runs 
from  behind  the  house.  The  law  officer  stops 
suspect  and  .asks  the  following  questions. 

1.  Who  are  you? 

2.  'Where  do  you  live? 

3.  Where  have  you  been? 

4.  Where  are  you  going? 

If  the  officer  did  not  advise  the  suspect  of 
his  rights  before  he  asked  questions  three 
and  four,  the  officer  has  violated  the  sus- 
pect's rights. 

My  honest  feeling  Is  that  we  are  going  over- 
board to  protect  the  criminal  In  recent  de- 
cisions and  It  Is  about  time  to  protect  the 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  about 
lime  the  cases  were  tried  on  the  merits  of 
the  cases  instead  of  technicalities. 

As  I  said  before.  It  Is  highly  appreciated 
that  a  person  of  your  status  and  impor- 
tance has  taken  an  interest  in  our  problems, 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  receive  the  re- 
sponse and  support  for  the  Bill  S.  674, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  W.  Hird. 

C/!ic/  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Manchester.  N.H..  February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New    Senate   Office    Building,    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear   Senator   McClellan:    On   behalf   of 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  Manchester  Po- 
lice Department  "we  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  work  you  are  doing  to  increase  the  abiUty 
of  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  to  their  communities. 

The  introduction  of  S    674  which  amends 
Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  with  respect  to  the 


admissibility  of  confessions  should  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

With  every  good  vrtsh  for  continued  suc- 
cess. I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Francis  P.  McGranaghan. 

Chie/o/Poitce. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J..  February  24. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New    Senate    Office    Building,    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear   Senator:    I   have   received   a   recent 
communication  from  Quinn  Tamm,  Execu- 
tive  Director   of   the   International   Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  regarding  your 
sentiments  on  the  actions  of   the   Supreme 
Court,  mentioning  particularly  your  concern 
with  the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  endeavors 
in  introducing  legislation,  S.  674,  which  Is  a 
bill  to  amend  Title  18.  U.S.  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  ndmissiblUty  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  C.  Liddle, 
Chief,  Lyndhurst  Police  Department. 


City  of  University  Park. 
Dallas.  Tex.,  February  24. 1967. 
Hon  John  L  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:     May    I    take 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and   the   appreciation   of 
the  varlotis  Texas  Law  Enforcement  Groups 
with  which  I  am  affiliated.  Our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  efforts  in  the  control  of  the  criminal 
element  In  our  country  today. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Revised  Texas  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  has  hand-cuffed  and 
shackled  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States,  has  reduced  effectiveness  in  crime 
control,  reduced  law  enforcement  personnel 
to  a  status  of  puppets  and  has  wrapped  the 
"Professional  Criminal  In  Sheep's  Clothing". 
Miranda  and  Escobedo  have  been  the  most 
damaging  decisions  rendered  to  date  to  grant 
the  hoodlum  an  additional  license  to  ply  his 
trade  upon  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  our 
country.  A  great  many  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers throughout  this  land  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  Supreme  Court  is  making 
the  law  rather  than  interpreting  and  in 
doing  so  giving  the  murderer,  the  rapist,  the 
robber,  sex  deviate  and  others  of  the  crimi- 
nal element  encouragement  to  prey  upon  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  our  country 
without  fear  of  punishment.  If  punishment 
should  be  meted  out.  our  parole  provisions 
are  so  lax  that  a  murderer  can  be  on  the 
streets  again  in  Texas  in  seven  or  eight  years 
after  being  given  a  life  sentence.  In  fact. 
Senator  McClellan.  the  criminal  process,  not 
only  In  Texas,  but  throughout  this  nation  is 
a  complete  farce. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  been  robbed 
of  their  tools  and  initiative  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  The  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  scuttled  and  stripped  of  au- 
thority by  the  decisions  and  provisions  of 
the  courts  and  legislatures  does  not  mean  for 
the  police  officers,  a  segment  of  the  chain 
of  law  enforcement,  to  take  the  defeat  like 
"A  Lamb  Led  to  the  Slaughter". 

Police  officers  and  those  In  the  entire  crim- 
inal process  must  make  their  voices  heard 
in  the  Legislative  Halls  of  our  country  and 
defeat  the  program  designed  to  cause  our 
people  to  live  in  constant  fear  when  at  home, 
or  on  the  streets.  Under  exlsUng  conditions 
the  professional  criminal  and  those  who 
profit  from  his  acts  will  thrive  and  flourish 


as  crimes  against  the  person  and  property 
continue  un-abated. 

During  the  1965  Session  of  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature, a  Revision  of  the  Teaxs  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  was  passed,  signed  by 
Governor  Connally  and  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1966  This  monstroBlty  was  re- 
vised for  the  benefit  of  a  few  for  personal 
gain  and  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  did  not  rec- 
ognize it  when  pa.ssed  as  being  the  revised 
version  they  had  been  asked  to  submit. 

On  March  7.  1967.  u  group  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  to  appear  before  a  Senate 
Committee  in  Austin  and  plead  for  the  re- 
vision of  some  of  the  provisions  that  were 
passed  that  restricted  law  enforcement  in 
Texas  as  much  almost  as  Miranda  has  done 
In  the  nation. 

As  an  example  under  our  new  code,  we 
must  take  the  arrested  party  "Before  the 
Magistrate  Immediately".  Under  the  Federal 
rule  the  arrested  person  must  be  taken  be- 
fore the  commissioner.  With  out  unncces- 
.sarv  delay",  this  Is  quite  a  difference  and  we 
are  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  us  the 
Federal  Rule. 

Texas  Is  the  only  state  In  the  union  that 
Is  not  permitted  to  use  an  "oral"  confession 
Federal  officers  are  aJlowed  the  use  of  oral 
confessions  too  but  the  new  Texas  Code  does 
not  permit  It.  We  are  asking  for  this  rule  to 
be  provided  by  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  majority  of  the  provisions  In  the  new 
Texas  Code  are  good  but  Just  enough  changed 
m  order  to  hand-cuff  the  police  and  give 
the  Texas  Criminals  and  their  cohorts  an 
additional  license  to  steal  and  plunder. 

Prior  to  1963,  Law  enforcement  in  Texas 
had  not  been  active  In  so  far  as  statutes  and 
procedures  were  concerned  as  it  was  at  this 
time  that  tlje  Texas  Code  was  beginning  to 
be  revised.  "Itiose  who  were  assigned  to  the 
revisions,  durh^g  the  entire  process,  did  not 
contact  a  police  chief,  police  officer  or  a 
police  association  while  In  the  process  of 
revision. 

Police  officers  throughout  the  nation  have 
been  beaten  to  their  knees  with  the  false 
charges  of  "Police  Brutality"  and  our  image 
Is  darker  before  the  eyes  of  our  citizens  than 
at  any  time  In  history.  The  "Police  Brutality- 
charge  has  been  used  so  successfully  by  those 
who  would  like  to  see  local  departments  dis- 
persed and  review  boards  Installed  and  the 
entire  process  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  Law  enforcement  Is 
on  the  brink  of  disaster  and  If  the  present 
trend  continues  local  communities  will  or- 
ganize vigilante  groups  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  as  has  already  been  done 
in  some  areas  of  the  country. 

In  closing,  may  I  pledge  to  you  my  com- 
plete Individual  cooperation  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  Law  Enforcement  Asso- 
ciations of  which  I  am  a  member,  a  constant 
program  of  informing  the  citizens  we  serve 
of  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  Should  we  fall  to 
advise  the  people  of  the  needs  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  in  the  control  of  crime  then  In 
a  sense  we  have  neglected  our  sworn  duty  to 
the  citizens  we  serve. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Forrest  E.  Keene, 

Chief  of  Police. 


ClTT    OF    '~trD\HY.    Wis  . 

Police  Department. 

tiu/  i,ary  25.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCllllan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:    As  Chief  of  Police  In  the 
City  of  Cudahy,  I  heartily  endorse  any  legis- 
lation that  will  lift  some  of  the  burdensome 
restrictions  brought  about  by  the  Miranda 
Decision. 

The  full  Impact  of  this  decision  cannot  be 
adequately  assessed  by  merely  comparing  the 
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n'lmber  of  confessions  obtained  before  and 
after  the  decision  was  rendered.  A  more  real- 
istic plct\ire  Is  presented  when  one  considers 
the  following: 

Witnesses  and  other  people  with  pertinent 
Information  are  now  reluctant  to  cooperate; 
with   Investigators,   especially   after  the  re- 
quired warnings  are  recited 

Physical  evidence  at  crime  scenes  Is  over- 
looked, or  its  value  to  the  prosecution  deteri- 
orates, because  investigators  are  prohibited 
from  making  the  necessary  Inquiries  that 
would  lay  proper  foundation  for  Introduction 
In  court. 

Many  prosecutors  have  become  so  sensitive 
to  the  rules  set  down  by  Miranda  that  they 
often  talk  the  defendant  out  of  cooperating 
by  long,  detailed  and  repetitious  warnings 
with  regard  to  the  defendant's  rights.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
among  prosecutors  and  some  members  of  the 
Judiciary  as  to  the  application  of  these  rules. 
It  Is  now  Impossible  to  And  two  officers  of 
the  court  who  will  give  similar  answers  to 
qiestlons  on  such  matters  as  Tacit  Admis- 
sions. Res  Gestae  Declarations,  etc. 

Probably  the  most  damaging  result  of 
these  decisions  has  been  its  effect  on  the 
public's  attitude  toward  police.  Many  people 
feel  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
violated  with  Impunity.  Matters  that  were 
once  treated  as  routine  Incidents  now  re- 
quire extensive  Investigation  and  sometimes 
lengthy  coiu-t  proceedings. 

This  Is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
efficiency  and  morale  of  the  police. 

I   honestly   feel    that    unless   some   of   the 
restrictions  on  questioning  suspects  prior  to 
arrest   are   removed,   crime   figures   will   soaf 
and  conviction  rates  will  drop. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ajjthony  M.  Wise. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Streator.  III..  Febniary  24,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 

C'latrman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

Your  Honor:  Law  enforcement  in  our  time 
is  very  difficult  and  trying  operation.  Break- 
ing and  entering.  Larceny  and  Burglary  Is 
taken  for  granted  by  many  persons  to  be 
their  legal  right. 

In  Chicago  during  their  heavy  snow,  break- 
ing into  business  establishments,  carrying 
and  hauling  away  merchandise  was -a  huge 
operation  and  when  officers  attempted  to 
make  arrest,  resistance  occurred  and  they 
were  accused  of  brutality  as  they  were  when 
the  so-called  peaceful  demonstrations  were 
held. 

After  arrests  were  made,  proof  beyond 
doubt  is  demanded  by  attorneys  for  their 
clients. 

Under  present  conditions  a  person  is  not 
safe  in  his  own  home.  Forced  entries  are 
made,  occupants  are  threatened,  tortured, 
raped,  tied  up,  valuables  stolen  and  some  are 
murdered  and  the  offender  is  not  easily  ap- 
prehended. If  and  when  apprehension  is 
made,  proof  must  be  established  of  guilt. 

We  know  we  must  inform  those  who  are 
placed  under  arrest  as  to  what  their  Con- 
stitutional rights  are. 

Release  on  Bond,  especially  on  offenses  in 
Chapter  38  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  IRS, 
is  a  simple  matter  Once  out  on  bond,  many 
commit  other  crimes  and  some  fail  to  appear 
In  court  on  date  set  for  them. 

Long  delays  in  bringing  cases  to  trial. 
Changes  of  location  for  trial  to  be  held  takes 
additional  time.  All  such  actions  pile  up  a 
back  log  and  bring  on  discouragement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pounding  Fat^rs 
of  our  Constitution  intenaed  for  the  criminal 
to  be  protected  as  they  are  today.  I  believe 
that  this  protection  be  given  to  the  Law 
Abiding  Citizens. 


In  recent  years.  Attorneys  for  the  Defense 
have  tised  and  are  using  every  technicality 
to  sway  Jurors  and  the  Judges  to  point  out 
and  define  a  Statute  In  a  manner  that  their 
Client  is  innocent  of  the  offense  committed. 

Even  Attorneys  do  not  agree  on  definitions 
many  times  of  the  Statutes. 

The  Supreme  Court  Of  The  United  States 
has  laid  down  Rules  that  we  aa  Officers  nuist 
follow.  We  have  been  Handcuffed.  Crime  can 
be  reduced.  We  as  officers  have  the  knowl- 
edge, ability  and  are  willing  to  enforce  the 
Stat«  laws  and  City  Ordinances  and  assist 
each  other  of  any  department  and  the  FBI, 
We  are  and  there  is  no  doubt  every  depart- 
ment has  and  is.  The  Handcuffs  Must  Be  Re- 
moved from  us. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  favor 
of  the  criminals.  It  must  swing  back  to  ours 
and  swiftly.  When  it  does,  there  will  be  a 
reduction. 

Allocating  of  monies  to  fight  crime  is  nec- 
essary. Just  as  necessary  are  Amendments  or 
Enactments  of  laws  which  will  permit  officers 
to  protect  Law  abiding  citizens  and  our  free 
way  of  life. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Andrew  Kolesar, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
Ringtown,  Pa..  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washingtoji,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  TT\e  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  favoring  the  criminals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  citizens  is  shameful.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  has  set  law  enforcement  back  a 
hundred  years.  His  fifth  deciding  vote  has 
made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  punish  the 
guilty  criminal  element.  The  innocent  public, 
police  v/ho  are  ham-strung  In  trying  to  per- 
form their  duties.  Judges  whose  hands  are 
tied  in  deciding  a  case,  all  these  are  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  any  person  who  de- 
cides to  commit  a  criminal  act. 

I  never  arrested,  or  tried  to  convict  an 
innocent  man.  To-day  I  fear  making  an  arrest 
because  of  the  loopholes  expressly  put  into 
the  law  by  the  courts  to  aid  a  criminal  to 
avoid  paying  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds. 

I  am  so  disgusted  with  what  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  law  enforcement  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  so  recklessly 
interpret  the  law  to  benefit  lawbreakers,  to 
misinterpret  the  will  of  our  law  makers,  that 
I  .am  resigning  my  position  as  chief  of  police, 
effec-tive31  December.  1967. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  Kennedy.  Jr.. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police. 
Danbury.  Conn..  February  23. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laivs  and  Procedures.  United  States  Serr- 
ate. 3241  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washiugtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  First,  let  me  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  that  you  are  the  Chairman  of 
this  very  Hn[>ortant  Committee,  also  that 
you  are  such  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  you  that  I  ask  that  you  do 
everything  within  your  power  to  have  S.  674. 
which  will  amend  Title  rrl8.  U.S.  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
confessions.  ' 

All  police  departments  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  in  recruitj^g  men  to  the  depart- 
ments and  it  is  all  due  to  the  decisions  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

With  all  due  resi>ect  to  this  fine  group  of 
men.  it  is  a  general  feeling  that  an  age  limit 
should  be  set  for  the  members  of  tliis  augtist 
body. 


With  every  best  wish  and  trust  the  Good 
Lord   will  bless   you  with   continued   health 
so  that  you  can  serve  your  country  for  some 
p>eriod  of  time. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Howard  McGoldrick. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Raleigh.  N.C.  February  22, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  atid  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  am  sure  that  I 
only  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  law  enforce- 
ment  officers   that   we   appreciate   your   and 
Senator  Ervln's  efforts  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  do  their  Job.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  handicapped  us  to  some 
extent    and    the    situation    certainly    needs 
clarifying.  I  believe  that  our  people  should 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  great  majority 
of  their  law  enforcement  agencies   to  trust 
them   with   the   tools   needed    to   do   an   ac- 
ceptsRjle  Job   in  protecting   the  lives,  rights 
and  property  of  those  same  people. 

Best  wi.shes  to  you  and  if  either  I  or  this 
department  may  serve  you  in  any  way,  I 
assure  you  it  shall  be  done  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Davis.  Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police, 
Kirkicood.  .Wo..  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.   U.S.  Senate.  32-11 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much   for  Introducing  Senate  Bill   674 
which  would  amend  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
In  the  face  of  the  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  directly  affect  the  ability 
of  the  police  to  serve  the  piiblic.  it  occurs  to 
me  that  we  ne"d  new  rules  such  as  the  one 
that  you  propose.  I  think  too  that  it  might  be 
nice  if  it  could  be  legislated  into  being  that 
our    courts    recognize    a   certain    amount   of 
error  or  mis-judgment  on  the  part  of  police 
when   cases   are   presented   for  adjudication. 
In  any  event,  the  bill  that  you  have  proposed 
would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to  assist  us  in 
law  enforcement. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly. 

Max  A.  Durbin,  Chief  of  Police. 

New  Boston,  Ohio.  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClella.n. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.   U.S.  Senate.  3241 
Ncic  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Miranda  decision  is  a  great 
deterrent  to  effective  law  enforcement.  I  feel 
that   the   law-abiding  citizens   of   our   great 
country  should  be  able  to  expect  and  receive 
better    protection    from    those    who   commit 
crimes  than  the  Miranda  decision  permits. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Russell  Imes.  Chief  of  Police. 

Orlando.  Fla..  February  23.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.   U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 
Honorable    Sir:    We    have    a   very    timely 
memorandum   from   our  Executive   Director, 
Mr.   Qainn  Tamm   concerning  the   very  im- 
mature decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
adversely  affecting  Law  Enforcement.  These, 
of  course,  being  the  M^ipps.  Mallory.  Jencks. 
Miranda,  Escobedo  and  the  more  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  Escobedo  Decision. 

As  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  pro- 
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fesslon,  with  almost  forty  years'  experience 
in  this  field.  I  am  truly  amazed  by  the 
decisions  in  the  above  cases,  along  with 
others  that  have  handcuffed  the  Police 
throughout  our  nation. 

We,  here  In  our  city,  have  an  organization 
of  five  people  who  have  been  speaking  to 
church  groups  and  other  organizations  for 
the  past  year,  trying  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  bare  facts  and  not  nebulous  intangibles. 
It  is  l>elieved  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  this  direction  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  our  presentations  and  appear- 
ances as  long  ;is  we  feel  that  the  desired  and 
ultimate  goal   can   be  reached. 

It  Is  absolutely  nauseating  to  see  the  direct 
result  of  these  decisions,  public  apathy;  com- 
placency; and  failure  of  our  parents  to 
assume  their  God  Given  Responsibilities.  We 
have  too  many  houses  and  not  enough  homes 
in  our  nation  today. 

Then,  of  course,  we  shouldn't  overlook 
these  so-called  do-gooders,  who  are  slob- 
bering over  these  "so-called  unfortunate 
individuals"  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  excuses 
for  their  senseless  transgressions. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  unless  the  decent 
law-abiding  Americans,  which  compromise 
approximately  ninety  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, stand  up  and  be  counted  as  tried  and 
true  Americans,  the  other  ten  i>ercent,  which 
give  us  ninety  percent  of  otir  trouble,  will  be 
dictating  policies  and  procedures  for  our 
guidance  in  the  future. 

Maybe.  Sir.  my  words  may  be  a  little 
strong,  but  they  describe  my  convictions 
most  thoroughly. 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  here  to 
a.sslst  you  in  your  wonderful  undertakings, 
please  advise. 

Kindest  personal  regards  and  very  beet 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Carlisle  Johnstone, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Phillipsburg.  N  J..  February  23.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate;  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator:  I  welcome  your  concern  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive    just    how    the    Miranda    Supreme 
Court    decision    has   shackled    the    efficiency 
and   performance   of   police   work. 

While  pursuing  our  obligation  to  preserve 
life  and  property,  we  are  in  turn  very  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  being 
ourselves  citizens  and  a  member  of  the  same 
society. 

Our  concern  over  the  known  criminal 
element  walkinc  free  in  our  cities  and  towns 
h,as  caused  great  dismay  to  every  policeman 
dedicated  to  his  career  and  his  obligations 
to  the  people  he  serves. 

It  is  with  great  hope  that  you.  Senator,  will 
be  one  of  the  first  pioneers  to  make  this 
Miranda  decision  more  flexible  in  the  name 
of  every  American  citizen  who  cries  out  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  absence  of 
fear  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Budd. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Buffalo.  NY.  April  20.  1967. 
Mr.  WrLLiAM  A.  Paisley, 

Chief   Counsel.    U.S.    Senate,   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws   and   Procedures,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Paisley:  In  respwnse  to  your  re- 
cent Inquiry,  I  would  state  that  the  Miranda 
and   other   recent   Supreme   Court   decisions 
have  had  a  decided  adverse  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement.  We   have   encountered  a  decided 
lessening  in  the  amounts  of  confessions  we 
get    In    comparison    with    the    pre-Mlranda 
times.    The    criminal    now    realizes    he    may 


commit  his  crimes  with  almost  certain  Im- 
punity so  long  as  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut 
and  there  are  no  witnesses.  This  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal  must  certainly  be 
responsible,  to  a  great  extent,  for  our  alarm- 
ing Increase  In  crime. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  all  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  Bills  S.  674.  S  1194  and 
S.  1333,  as  they  concern  confessions,  may 
finally  be  adopted.  However,  I  suspect  this  is 
wishful  thinking.  Something  must  surely  be 
done  soon  to  give  some  protection  to  our  citi- 
zens rather  than  the  criminals.  Adoption  of 
these  bills  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

The  other  two  Bills— S  675  and  S  917,  also 
contain  much  merit  and  are  vitally  needed 
by  law  enforcement.  Some  financial  means 
must  be  supplied,  most  especially  here  in 
Buffalo,  to  help  upgrade  police  salaries.  Our 
local  Patrolmen  make  $2,500  a  year  tes.i  than 
a  New  York  State  Trooper.  Perhaps  full 
utilization  of  the  funds  which  could  become 
available  through  adoption  of  S.  917  would 
help  overcome  this  discouraging  salary  sched- 
ule in  our  City. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  V  Decenhart, 

Chief  of  Detectives. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bripge  and 
Tunnel  District, 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  February  ?3,  1967. 
Hon  John  L  McClellan, 

Cliairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Latcs   and   Procedures.    US.    Senate, 
3241  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Senator:  Needless  to  say,  we  in  the 
Police  profession  are  greatly  concerned  with 
the    recent    Supreme    Court    decision,    com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Miranda  decision. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  If  this  decision  re- 
mains as  the  guide  line,  and  I  say  this  reluc- 
tantly, that,  in  many  instances,  the  victim  Is 
the  only  one  who  will  be  punished. 

I  have  enclosed  a  newspaper  clipping 
which  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  Meyer. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
Fort  Lee.  N  J .,  March  7, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  3241 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  want  to  go  on 
record  against  the  deplorable  conditions 
created  by  the  Miranda  decision  and  its  ad- 
verse effect  on  responsible  law  enforcement. 

The  Miranda  decision  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  convictions  ;i.galnst  known 
criminals.  Law  enforcement  officers  are  re- 
luctant to  pursue  the  questioning  of  suspects 
with  the  uncertainty  of  their  position  which 
could  lead  to  a  possible  false  arrest  charge 
being  lodged  against  the  arresting  officer. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion is  responsible  for  criminals  being  re- 
turned to  society  to  prey  again  on  the  com- 
munity without  fear  of  paying  their  right- 
ful debt  for  their  criminal  acts. 

New  technological  advances  in  communica- 
tions are  being  used  by  the  modern  day  crim- 
inal elements.  Adversely,  the  small  local  law 
enforcement  bodies  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  new  advances  made  In 
communications  because  of  the  cost  to  the 
community. 

The  old  bug-a-boo  about  back  room  inter- 
rogation is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today's  law 
enforcement  officer  Is  a  highly  educated  and 
skilled  professional,  who  is  not  only  inter- 
ested in  his  profession  but  is  usually  an  ac- 
tive member  of  his  church  and  community, 
taking  part  in  many  civic  activities. 


Morale,  which  is  the  cnix  of  good  law  en- 
forcement efforts  is  dwindling  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reverse  the  trend  in 
law  enforcement  and  get  back  on  the  right 
road  with  the  reversal  of  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  E.  Grteco, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Fresno  Police  Department, 

Fresno,  Calif..  March  1.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal  Lairs   and    Procedures.    US.    Seiiatr. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  correspondence  Is  directed 
to  you  In  reisponse  to  your  request,  through 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  for  information  relative  to  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  affecting  the  admis- 
sibility of  confessions  into  evidence  in  crim- 
inal matters. 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the 
Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions  have  had  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect  upon  law  enforce- 
ment. Examining  the  fact  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  not  thoroughly  schooled  in 
constitutional  law.  may  shed  some  light  on 
the  situation.  Contributing  to  the  overall 
problem,  however,  is  the  difficulty  with  which 
lower  courts  apply  the  Escobedo  and  Mi- 
randa principles.  In  many  instances  they 
are  arriving  at  decisions  which  are  poles  apart 
under  very  similar  circumstances. 

The  number  of  convictions  and  guilty 
pleas  has  declined  drastically  since  the  pre- 
Escobedo  days  of  1963.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  th.it  felony  arrests  have  Increased  75',' 
since  1963.  The  following  table  Is  Included 
for  reference. 


CITY  OF  fRtSNO,  CALIF. 


Felony  arrests         Convictions  or  pleas 
Number      Percent      Number      Percenl 


1%3 
1%4 
1965. 
1966. 


1.475 
1.635 
1.539 
2.042 


tU 


546 

47 

539 

32 

379 

?4 

461 

n 

Figures  such  as  those  shown  make  a 
travesty  of  the  efforts  of  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  previous  years  and 
through  1963.  there  had  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  felony  arrests  and 
the  percentage  of  those  arrests  which  ter- 
minated in  n  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty.  This 
trend,  which  I  attributed  to  better  police 
methods,  was  drastically  reversed  after 
Escobedo  and  the  California  decision  In 
Dorado. 

Fresno  County  Court  records  show  that 
the  fiscal  year  1965-66  experienced  a  new 
high  in  the  number  of  felony  cases  In  which 
criminal  informations  were  filed  In  spite  of 
this  new  high,  the  percentage  of  guilty  pleas 
as  compared  to  complaints  filed,  dropped  to 
a  new  low.  The  percentage  drop  in  guilty 
pleas  amounts  to  24^:  since  the  pre-Escobedo 
and  pre-Mlranda  era.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing facts,  however.  Is  that  for  the  first 
six  months  after  the  1966  Miranda  decision, 
dismissals  before  trial  already  higher  th.an 
for  the  entire  preceding  year. 

It  may  appear  rather  trite  to  reiterate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  above  facts,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Advancements  in  training 
police  personnel  and  the  utilization  of  more 
science  in  crime  detection  methods  are  no 
doubt  partial  solutions  to  the  mounting 
crime  toll,  but  they  certainly  are  not  the 
complete  answer.  There  are  too  many  crimes 
in  which  no  physical  evidence  of  value  may 
be  found  and  s-.-ell  trained  investigators  are 
definitely  thwarted  when  they  must  tell  a 
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avippect  that  he  haa  a  light  to  say  nothing  to 
them. 

I  hope  that  the  above  comments  may  be 
of  value  to  you  and  wish  you  success  In  your 
attempt  to  remedy  this  situation.  Certainly, 
as  the  dissenting  opinion  Miranda  expressed, 
no  other  country  In  the  world  has  ever  had 
such  restrictions  nor  are  such  restrictions 
founded  on   a  constitutional   basis. 

In  closing,  I  respectfully  request  a  co{)y  of 
your  Bill  S.  674  and.  If  possible,  an  abstract 
of  the  hearing  to  be  held  by  yoiu-  committee 
on  March  7  through  9. 
Sincerely, 

H.  R  Morton, 
C>:-.pf  Of  Police. 


FOUR   PAR.\DOXES  OP  TITLE  II 

Mr  T^TDINGS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  these  debates  on  the 
constitutional  and  policy  issues  sur- 
rounding the  validity  of  title  II.  I  would 
like  to  .speak  briefly  at  this  time  of  four 
amazing  pai'adoxes  that  I  find  in  the 
provisions  of  title  II. 

The  first  paradox  is  that  the  provisions 
of  t.itle  tl  overruling  the  Supreme  Court's 
constitutional  decisions  in  the  Miranda 
and  Wade  cases  apply  only  to  ti-ials  in 
Federal  courts.  Title  II  leaves  completely 
intact,  for  State  trials,  the  rules  elabo- 
rated by  ihe  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda 
with  respect  to  the  volimtaiiness  of  con- 
fessions, and  in  Wade  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  of  eyewitness  testimony. 
All  that  title  11  accomplishes  with  re- 
spect to  State  trials  is  to  prohibit  the 
Supreme  Court  from  reviewing  on  ap- 
peal State  determinations  of  these  issues. 

Tlius.  in  ever>'  State  trial  that  takes 
place  in  the  future,  title  II  is  inappli- 
cable and  State  judges  will  be  obliged  to 
continue  to  follow  the  requirements  of 
Miranda  aiid  Wade.  No  confessions  may 
be  introduced  in  evidence  in  a  State  trial 
unless  the  procedures  required  by  Mi- 
randa have  been  obeyed.  No  eyewitness 
testimony  may  be  admitted  in  a  State 
trial  unless  thj  procedures  requii^d  by 
Wade  have  been  obeyed.  And,  interme- 
diate State  appellate  courts  and  State 
Supreme  Courts  must  continue  to  apply 
the  strict  requirements  of  Miranda  and 
Wade  to  all  cases  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

All  that  title  II  accomplishes,  there- 
fore. Is  to  ovemile  Miranda  and  Wade 
with  respect  to  Federal  trials.  But.  as  the 
Supreme  Court  clearlj-  recognized  in  Mi- 
randa, the  decision  had  little  or  no  im- 
pact on  Federal  law  enforcement,  be- 
cause Federal  investigative  ofQcers  were 
already  following  essentially  the  same 
requirements  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Miranda.  The  paradox  of  title 
II  is  that,  when  stripped  of  the  rhetoric 
that  has  obscured  it  the  title  fails  to  ac- 
complish what  we  might  have  expected 
to  be  the  prime  goal  of  this  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court — the  overruling  of  Mi- 
randa with  respect  to  State  courts  and 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  where 
the  impact  of  Miranda  is  alleged  to  have 
been  most  severe. 

Title  II  still  contains,  however,  the 
extremely  undesirable  provisions  prohib- 
iting Supreme  Court  review  of  State 
coui-t  decisions.  Although  the  efifect  of 
title  II  ;s  to  i-equii^e  State  courts  to  con- 
tinue to  follow  Miranda,  title  II  is  likely 
to  be  used  by  ihe  States  as  an  invitation 


to  bypass  Mlj^Jida  on  their  own.  since 
no  Federal  court  will  be  looking  over 
their  shoulders. 

The  second  paradox  of  title  11  lies  In 
the  curious  difference  in  treatment  be- 
tween the  provisions  limiting  the  appel- 
late jimsdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  cases  Involving  the  volimtanne.'^s  of 
confessions,  and  the  provisions  limiting 
such  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the 
admissibility  of  eyewitness  testimony. 
Section  3502  of  title  n  abolishes  the'ap- 
pellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  involving  confession.s  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  in  the  State  courts. 
The  Supreme  Court  remains  free  to  re- 
view the  decisions  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  admitting  confessions  as  volun- 
tary. 

By  conti-ast.  section  3503  of  title  n  goes 
much  further.  Not  only  does  it  abolish 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  determination  of  a  State 
trial  court  that  eyewitness  testimony 
was  admissible,  it  also  abolishes  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view such  determinations  by  the  lower 
Federal  courts. 

The  anomalous  results  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  these  provisions  on  appellate 
jurisdiction  are  obvious.  If  the  goal  of 
the  proponents  of  title  11  is  to  prohibit 
the  Supreme  Court  from  passing  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of  title 
n  overruling  Miranda,  they  will  fail,  be- 
cause title  n  does  not  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  application  of  title  n  by  the  Federal 
ti1al  courts.  The  question  of  the  validity 
of  title  n,  therefore,  will  surely  reach 
the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  To  be 
sm-e,  the  provisions  of  title  n  repealing 
the  Wade  decision  do  purport  to  com- 
pletely insulate  those  provisions  from 
Supreme  Court  review.  Here,  however, 
title  n  creates  another  anomaly,  in  that 
cvei-y  Federal  trial  court — each  of  the 
94  Federal  district  courts  throughout  the 
Nation — is  made  into  a  miniature  Su- 
preme Court,  able  to  promulgate  its  own 
final  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
title  n  and  its  own  final  interpretation 
of  the  complicated  factors  that  must  be 
given  weight  under  title  II  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  confession  is  "volun- 
tarj'." 

The  third  paradox  of  title  n  is  the 
highly  ambiguous  language  of  section 
702.  which — at  the  very  least — seeks  to 
abolish  the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  over  State  criminal 
convictions.  But  section  702  does  not  stop 
with  this  result — its  broad  language  will 
also  prohibit  any  State  from  fashioning 
its  own  similar  remedies  for  convicted 
defendants.  So  long  as  a  State  conviction 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  and  certiorari  has  been  de- 
nied, title  n  preaches  that  the  conviction 
cannot  be  overturned  by  any  State  or 
Federal  court,  no  matter  how  egregious 
may  have  been  the  denial  of  the  defend- 
ant's constitutional  rights  at  his  trial, 
and  no  matter  how  dispositive  any  newly 
discovered  evidence  may  be. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plea  that  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  have  been  a  little  too  quick 
in  the  past  to  hold  habeas  coipus  hear- 
ings for  State  prisoners.  But  surely  this 
provides  no  support  for  title  n,  which 


prohibits  even  the  States  themselves 
from  holding  .such  hearings  and  inquir- 
ing into  the  validity  of  the  convictions 
of  their  own  defendants.  The  evidence 
of  recent  yeai-s  indicates  that  the  States 
have  beeti  extremely  active  in  this  area, 
and  that  there  is  le.ss  and  less  incentive 
to  the  Federal  courts  to  Interfere  through 
habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

I  .submit  that  title  II  exalts  beyond  all 
reason  the  principle  of  finality  in  crim- 
inal cases.  Our  legal  system  simply  must 
contain  a  safety  valve — whether  it  be 
called  habeas  coi-pus  or  some  other 
name — to  i)ei-mit  grass  miscarriages  of 
justice  to  be  i-emedied.  even  though  the 
injustice  is  uncovered  lona;  after  the  con- 
viction has  been  affirmed  by  a  State's 
highest  court  and  certiorari  has  been 
denied.  The  burden  of  the  courts  is  small 
In  comparison  to  the  basic  ri.ahts  that  are 
preserved.  We  must  always  lemember 
that  it  is  not  a  needle  we  are  looking  for 
Ln  the  stacks  of  paper  filed  by  State  pris- 
oners, but  the  rights  of  a  human  being. 

The  fourth  and  final  paradox  of  title 
n  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  very 
curious  contrast  I  fiiid  between  the  atti- 
tude towai-d  the  Supreme  Court  in  title 
II  and  the  attitude  in  title  III.  During 
these  debates,  we  have  heard  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  in  go  io  great  lengths 
to  tell  us  that  the  provisions  on  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  in  title  HI 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  basic  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed,  we  have 
t)een  told  that  in  the  Berger  and  Katz 
decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down 
a  blueprint  for  a  statute  authoilzing  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  and  that  title  HI  con- 
fonns  to  this  blueprint  in  ever>'  signifi- 
cant detail.  How.  then,  can  the  architects 
of  title  II  exhibit  .such  a  remarkable  dis- 
regard for  the  equally  clear  bluepilnt 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  tne 
Miraiida  and  Wade  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  voluntailness  of  confessions  and 
the  conduct  of  police  lineups? 

In  the  long  debate  on  title  II,  I  have 
heard  no  serious  contention  that  the 
provisions  of  title  n  .seeking  to  overrule 
the  Miranda  aiid  Wade  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Co'iirt  arc  corLstitutional.  At  the 
most,  we  are  told  that  these  decisions 
were  decided  by  a  one-vote  margin  of  the 
Supreme  Court  five  to  four  and  that  it 
is  always  possible  that  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Court  may  change  his  mind, 
and  the  law  will  be  upheld.  But.  I  sub- 
mit, that  possibility  is  even  more  remote 
now  than  it  was  even  at  the  time 
Miranda  was  decided.  In  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mathis 
against  United  States,  decided  only  2 
weeks  a.so,  the  court  i-eafSrmed  its 
Miranda  decision  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms. 

Even  more  significant.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  what  must  be  obvious  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate — that  the  per- 
somiel  of  the  Court  have  changed  by  one 
member  since  the  date  of  the  Miranda 
decision.  The  chan.ge  in  i^ersonnel,  how- 
ever. Is  hardly  propitious  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  II.  .Mmost  a  year  ago. 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  one  of  the  four  dis- 
senting Justices  in  Miranda,  resigned 
from  the  Supreme  Court.  His  seat  on  the 
bench  is  now  occupied  by  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall.  None  of  us.  I  think,  be- 
lieves that  Justice  Marshall  would  dis- 
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sent  from  the  holding  of  the  Court  in 
Miranda.  To  be  sure,  as  the  iiroponents 
of  title  II  have  ix)inted  out.  Justice  Mar- 
shall, when  he  was  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  argued  the  Mii-anda 
case  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and 
took  a  position  against  the  result  reached 
by  the  Court  in  its  decision.  Sui-ely,  how- 
ever, the  position  espoused  by  Justice 
Marshall  in  his  Miranda  argument  is  best 
read  as  the  argument  of  an  advocate,  not 
the  independent  judgment  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  tally  of  votes  of 
the  Justices  now  sitting  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  six  to  three  in  favor  of  Mii-anda, 
not  five  to  four.  A  change  in  the  vote  of 
one  Justice  will  no  longer  change  the  re- 
sult of  the  ca.se. 

My  lemarks  have  been  bi1ef ,  but  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ponder 
carefully  the  paradoxes  of  title  II  that  I 
have  mentioned.  To  me  they  demon- 
strate, whatever  the  merits  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  policy  objections  made 
against  its  provisions,  that  the  path  of 
wisdom  lies  in  rejecting  title  II. 

AMERICAN    LAW     INSTFrVTE    REPORT    ARGUES 
AGAINST    ADOPTION    OP    TITLE    II 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  di-aw  attention 
to  the  recent  'Study  Draft  on  Prear- 
i-aignmcnt  Procedures,"  published  last 
month  by  the  prestigeous  American  Law 
Institute.  As  I  am  sure  Senators  are 
aware,  the  American  Law  Institute  is  one 
of  the  most  ix)tent  forces  in  America  to- 
day in  the  development  and  revision  of 
legal  doctrine.  Over  the  past  decades, 
through  the  publication  of  the  many  re- 
statements of  the  law  and  model  code, 
their  stature  has  risen  to  unparalleled 
heights.  The  institute's  membership  in- 
cludes not  only  many  distinguished  legal 
.scholars,  but  also  lawyers  of  outstanding 
reputation  from  both  private  practice 
and  public  service. 

The  American  Law  Institute's  interest 
In  the  area  of  prearraignment  procedure 
dates  back  at  lea^t  to  1959.  In  1962  the 
institute  made  application  for  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  noting  that — 

The  problems  of  pre-arraignment,  con- 
cerned with  the  suspect  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  .  .  .  have  not  yet  received  the  kind 
and  scope  of  .attention  and  thinking  that 
have  been  applied  to  substantive  criminal 
law,  to  the  crmiinal  trial  process,  and  to 
sentencing  and  treatment  of  offenders. 

The  Ford  grant  was  made  in  1963. 

The  first  tentative  draft  was  pre- 
.sented  to  the  May  1966  meeting  of  the 
institute  after  two  meetings  of  the  ad- 
visory- committee  and  two  meetings  of 
the  council.  Among  the  many  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  advisor>'  committee 
are  .such  distinsuished  law-enforcement 
personnel  as  Thomas  Lynch,  attorney 
general  of  Cahfornia,  Frank  S.  Hogan, 
district  attorney  of  New  York  County, 
John  B.  Layton.  Chief.  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Howard  R.  Leaiy.  police  commis- 
sioner of  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of 
the  two  reporters  for  the  study  draft  is 
James  'Vorenberg.  formerly  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

Although  the  in-custody  investiuation. 
including  interrogation,  proposals  were 


•warmly  debated  at  the  1966  meeting"  of 
the  liistitute,  no  votes  were  taken  because 
of  the  time  limitations  and  because  Mi- 
randa against  Arizona  was  pending  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  June  1966  the  Miianda  decision 
came  down.  At  the  December  1966  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  the  reporters  expressed 
the  view  that  the  decision  made  it  ad- 
visable to  propose  several  legislative  mod- 
els for  possible  adoption  by  the  institute 
imtil  some  cxpeilence  and  information 
was  accumulated  to  give  a  sense  of  just 
how  the  prearraignment  system  would 
operate  uiider  Miraiida.  Accordingly,  the 
reporters  recommended  that  further 
work  on  in-castody  investigation  take 
the  form  of: 

(a)  cxplorlnc;  .some  of  the  major  alterna- 
tives which  might  be  available  after  Ml- 
r.inda.  and 

(b)  concurrently  seeking  to  gather  Infor- 
in.\ilon  on  the  factual  situation  and  needs 
I'lat  might  be  helpful  as  background  to  a 
future  decision  about  various  .'Utematlve 
models  and  that  might  suggest  what  lines  of 
further  empirical  research  should  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  present  study  diaf t  is  the  product 
of  work  ijerformed  along  these  lines.  The 
proposals  contained  in  the  study  draft 
are  the  pi'oduct  of  a  lengthy  and  seilous 
consideration  of  the  need  to  accommo- 
date the  requirements  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
They  are,  in  large  part,  based  upon  the 
various  empirical  studies  which  have 
been  made  by  agencies  and  institutions 
ai'oimd  the  country.  Included  among 
these  studies  are  the  Yale  study,  con- 
ducted in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  the  Vera 
Institute  of  Justice  project  in  New  York 
City;  the  Georgetown  Institute  study, 
conducted  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Pittsburgh  study;  and  studies  in  Chi- 
cago, New  Orleans,  Detroit,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Briefly  stated,  the  recently  released 
ALI  study  di-aft  is  a  document  for  the 
consideration  of  institute  members  to  aid 
them  in  their  efforts  to  draft  a  model 
code  which  would  meet  the  Supreme 
Court's  requirements  that  any  legislative 
solution  be  "at  least  as  effective"  as  the 
safeguards  laid  down  in  Miranda,  Wade, 
and  Stovall.  The  study  draft  consists  of 
four  different  statutory  procedures 
which  might  be  followed  by  the  ixdice 
during  the  peilod  prior  to  presentation 
of  the  accused  before  a  magistrate.  Al- 
though I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
details  of  these  four  models,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  all  of  them  are  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  Miranda,  Wade,  and 
Stovall.  All  of  the  proposals  are  examples 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  was  talking 
about  when  it  invited  legislative  action 
in  this  area.- All  of  the  proposals,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  proposals  in  title  II, 
movide  an  effective  means  of  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons. 

Although  all  four  of  the  models  pro- 
posed were  con.sistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  prescribed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Miranda,  Wade,  and  Sto- 
vall, the  ALI  reporters  concluded  that — 
Present  empirical  knowledge  malces  it  dif- 
ficult to  predict  with  confidence  how  vari- 


ous models  ■will  operate  In  practice  and  what 
their  Intpact  on  law  enforcement  and  the 
protection  of  individuals  will  be. 

The  draft  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  research  techniques  and 
lines  of  inquiry  which  would  be  lielpful 
in  further  evaluating  the  desirability  of 
the  four  lecommended  proceduies.  The 
conclusion  of  the  ALl  makes  clear  that 
enough  time  has  not  elapsed  since  the 
Court's  decisions  in  Stovall,  Wade,  and 
Mii-anda  to  assess  their  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement.  Tlic 
ALI  reports  reviewed  many  of  the  em- 
piilcal  studies  that  have  already  been 
made.  They  found  that  these  studies  were 
seriously  inadequate  in  many  respects. 
The  ALI  leporters  therefore  concluded 
that  any  crj-stalization  of  prearraign- 
ment pi-ocedures  by  adoption  of  a  model 
code  would  be  premature.  I  submit  to  you 
that  action  on  the  proposed  title  II  would 
likewi.se  be  premature. 

Title  II,  unlike  the  four  model  pi-oce- 
dui-es  put  forth  by  the  ALI  reporters, 
is  not  as  "fully  effective"  in  protecting 
individual  rights  as  the  .safeguards  prc- 
scilbed  by  the  Court  in  Miranda,  Wade, 
and  Stovall.  Title  II  is  an  attempt  to 
cut  back  on  individual  rights  in  order 
to  promote  tiie  needs  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement. Tlie  reporters  clcaily  lecos- 
nized  that  such  a  goal  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, not  by  statute.  The  leporters  spe- 
cifically addressed  themselves  to  the  de- 
sii-ability  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
but  rejected  It  In  the  following  terms  as 
premature : 

More  broadly,  it  seems  to  the  Reporters 
that  prior  to  any  serious  consideration  of  a 
system  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  JVfi- 
randa,  it  is  of  the  utmost  lmport.\nce  to  eval- 
uate what  the  results  are  of  seeking  the 
fairest  and  most  effective  procedures  within 
the  scope  of  that  decision.  It  is  only  .is  ex- 
perience accumulates  and  Is  carefully  evalu- 
ated that  the  appropriateness  of  more  sweep- 
ing changes  can  be  fairly  judged. 

I  believe  their  point  is  well  taken.  If 
we  are  to  act  upon  a  rational  basis  in 
the  area  of  criminal  pi-ocedure,  we  must 
first  examine  and  carefully  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  Court's  decisions  on  law 
enforcement.  To  date,  the  three  most 
complete  empirical  studies  of  the  Mir- 
anda problem— the  Yale.  Pittsburgh, 
and  Georgetown  studies — indicate  that 
r.liranda  has  had  no  significant  adver.se 
impact  on  law  enforcement.  There  has, 
of  course,  been  insufficient  time  to  study 
the  impact  of  Wade  and  Stovall.  If,  on 
further  examination  it  is  found  that  the 
safeguards  prescribed  in  these  three 
cases  do  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  law 
enforcement,  then  we  should  devise  a 
legislat'vc  solution  consistent  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Any 
.such  legislative  solution  should  be  care- 
fully designed  to  meet  the  specific  prob- 
lems that  are  found  to  exist. 

Only  after  the  alternative  legislative 
solutions  consistent  with  present  coiisti- 
tutional  requirements  have  been  evalu- 
ated should  the  Congress  coiisider  plac- 
ing restrictions  on  individual  rights. 
Moreover,  such  action  should — indeed 
must — as  the  reporters  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  suggest,  take  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment. 
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Title  II  Ls  nothing  more  than  an  obvi- 
ous and   ha.sty  attempt  to  restrlkfl  the 

balance  between  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment I  submit  to  you.  and  the  reporters 
of  the  .American  Law  Institute  ooncur, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  ade- 
quate factual  basis  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  title  II  is  either  necessary 
or  Alse  I  tirse  support  of  the  motion  to 
strike  title  n. 

AMFRUAN     BAR    ASSOCIATION    RESOLUTION    CON- 
DEMNS TITLE  n  OF  CRIME  BILL 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  announce 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  sub- 
star.ce  of  an  important  resolution  ap- 
proved unanimously  this  afternoon  by 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association.  That  resolution  deals 
specifically  with  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  S.  917.  It  unequlvocably  condemns 
each  of  the  provisions  of  title  II.  It  op- 
poses all  legislation  at  this  time  that 
would  m  any  way  abrogate  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  citizens  or  restrict 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  I  have  emphasized  the  resolution 
of  the  .\mencan  Bar  Association  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The 
board  of  governors  was  acting  on  a  draft 
re.solution  that  had  been  carefully 
studied  and  drawn  up  by  the  criminal  law 
section  if  the  association. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  agree  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Bar  .Association  today.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  follow  this  strong 
recommendatiop  by  the  most  prestigious 
bar  association  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  very  least,  the  provisions  of  title  II 
deserve  careful  and  exhaustive  study  be- 
fore such  fundamental  changes  in  our 
.American  .system  of  government  are  en- 
acted into  law .  I  urge  you  to  vole  against 
adoption  of  title  II. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  .American  Bar  .As.sociation  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  American  Bar 
assoclation 

Whereas,  Title  II  of  Senate  BUI  917  (90th 
Congress)  purports  to  deal  with  the  conduct 
of  federal  and  state  criminal  prosecutions 
and  directly  bears  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  defendants  in  the  administration 
of  state  and  federal  criminal  laws; 

Whereas.  Title  II  substantially  restricts 
and  in  effect,  eliminates  the  availability  of 
the  federal  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  a  means 
of  protecting  rights  guaranteed  to  defend- 
ants in  state  criminal  cases  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  Title  11  would  restrict  and  ellml- 
riate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  decide  significant 
issues  concerning  rights  now  protected  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth 
.\mendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  the  general  liml- 
t;i'.  ion  on  the  function  of  federal  courts  in 
protecting  constitutional  rights.  Title  II  is 
directed  to  specific  Supreme  Court  decisions 
ciinstruing  and  unplementing  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to 
'he  Constitution  and  purports  to  overrule 
tne  decisions  through  legislative  enactment; 


Whereas,  There  is  serious  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  of  each  of  the  provisions 
of  Title  II  and  there  are  serious  questions 
about  the  meaning  and  effect  of  some  of  its 
provisions; 

Whereas,  Even  if  Congress  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  deal  with  the  issues  by 
providing  alternative  effective  remedies  for 
unconstitutional  wrongs,  it  may  not  properly 
overrule  a  Judicial  determination  that  the 
Constitution  requires  that  the  individual  be 
protected  from  those  wTongs; 

Whereas.  Although  Title  II  strikes  down 
the  protections  afforded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  under  attack,  it  falls  to  deal 
with  or  provide  remedies  for  the  wrongs 
disclosed; 

Whereas,  A  complete  denial  of  access  to 
federal  courts  for  the  determination  and 
protection  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  fed- 
eral constitution  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  federal  system: 

Whereas.  No  basic  change  in  a  Judicial  sys- 
tem or  in  the  relationship  between  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  the  states  should  be  made 
without  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences and  the  availability  of  less  radical 
alternatives; 

Whereas.  Tlie  orderly  processes  of  deliber- 
ate, reflective  and  reasoned  legislative  Judg- 
ment and  when  necessary,  constitutional 
amendment,  can  better  accomplish  results 
which  win  (a)  satisfy  both  the  defenders 
and  critics  of  the  Judicial  decisions  presently 
under  attack,  (b)  in  the  process,  improve 
the  administration  of  Justice  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  nation,  and  (c)  avoid  unneces- 
sary strains  on  the  relationship  between  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government; 

Whereas.  There  is  presently  no  adequate 
factual  basis  for  determining  the  effects  on 
law  enforcement  from  adherence  to  the  safe 
guards  required  by  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions under  attack; 

Whereas,  Several  studies  are  now  pending 
on  the  effects  on  law  enforcement  of  those 
decisions  and  of  alternative  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  wrongs  at  which  the  decisions 
are  directed,  and  any  changes  such  as  those 
proposed  in  Title  11  should  await  and  be 
based  upon  objective  and  informed  assess- 
ment of  the  facts  in  the  light  of  traditional 
constitutional  principles:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion opposes  Title  II  of  Senate  Bill  917  and 
opposes  in  principle  any  legislation  similar 
thereto  which  I  a)  restricts  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  decide 
all  federal  constitutional  issues  on  direct  re- 
view of  state  and  federal  court  decisions  in 
criminal  cases,  and  (b)  effectively  eliminates 
or  substantially  restricts  any  federal  court 
consideration  of  federal  constitutional  Issues 
In  a  state  criminal  case  by  limiting  such  con- 
sideration to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
by  Writ  of  certiorari  or  appeal  from  the 
highest  court  In  a  state  with  Jurisdiction 
to  review  the  Judgment  and  precludes  resort 
to  federal  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  state 
criminal    cases. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  understand  have  been  cleared.  For  fear 
that  there  might  conceivably  be  .some 
misunderstanding.  I  will  not  move  to  re- 
coiLsider  these  measures  if  they  are 
pa.ssed.  Iii  fact,  I  agree  to  unanimous 
consent  to  reconsider  them  m  the  event 
that  a  Senator  on  tomorrow  might  find 
that  there  is  some  second  thought  about 
the  matter.  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
disagreemerit  as  to  the.se  measures. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Nos.  1116  and  1118. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
there  are  two  items  in  the  calendar  which 


AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  .AU- 
THORITY' TO  GRANT  A  SPFX:iAL 
3n-DAY  LEAVE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  WHO 
VOLUNTARILY  EXTEND  THEIR 
TOURS  OF  DUTY  IN  HOSTILE  FIRE 
AREAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  H.R  15.348 >  to  amend  section  703(bi 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  authority  to  grant  .i 
special  30-day  i^eriod  of  leave  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  volun- 
tarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile 
fire  areas  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  4.  after 
the  word  "out",  strike  out  "the  last  sen- 
tence" and  insert  "June  30.  1968.  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  June  30,  1970". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
pro-ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1133 1,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  beincj  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  as  amended  would  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  to  grant  an  extra  30 
days  of  leave  and  round  trip  transportation 
to  the  United  St.it^s  or  another  place  of  the 
member's  choosing  to  those  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  EervTce  in  a  hostile  fire  area. 

FXPLANATION 

Public  Law  89-735  provided  authority  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  vol- 
untarily extended  their  tour  of  duty  in  a 
hostile  fire  area  for  at  least  6  months  to  be 
granted  an  extra  period  of  30  days  of  leave 
and  round  trip  transportation  to  the  Unit«d 
States  or  to  another  place  that  the  member 
selects.  Unless  extended,  this  authority  would 
expire  on  June  30.  1968. 

A  tour  of  this  length  is  not  sufficient  from 
the  standpoint  of  manpower  utilization,  but 
it  has  been  retained  for  equitable  reasons. 
There  are  many  advantages  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices voluntarily  extend  their  tour  of  duty. 

The  e.^perience  under  the  authority  that 
would  be  extended  by  this  bill  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  .Almost  60.000  members  of 
the  uniformed  Eerv^ces  have  taken  advant.oge 
of  this  program  since  the  authority  was  ap- 
proved in  November  1966:  97,4  percent  of  the 
persons  who  have  ext^?nded  their  tours  were 
enlisted  members  and  2  6  percent  were  of- 
ficers. 


The  committee  recommends  that  the  au- 
thority be  continued.  It  believes,  however, 
that  the  authority  should  not  be  made  per- 
manent because  the  Justification  for  use  of 
this  authority  In  Vietnam  might  not  neces- 
sarily exist  In  other  areas  where  a  permanent 
authority  could  apply, 

COST 

The  average  transportation  cost  for  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who  ex- 
tends his  tour  of  duty  tinder  the  authority 
this  bin  would  extend  is  approximately  $570. 
This  cost  is  offset  by  reductions  in  the 
transportation  of  replacements  and  in  the 
relocation  of  dependents  of  replacements. 
The  Department  of  Defense  considers  that 
this  authority  pays  for  itself  in  savings  on 
replacement  costs.  If  two  persons  extend 
for  6  months  each  and  are  paid  their  trans- 
portation and  are  given  their  leave,  the  cost 
is  approximately  the  same  as  to  send  one 
person  to  Vietnam,  to  resettle  his  family,  and 
to  return  him  to  the  United  suites  1  yeiir 
later. 

Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  the  authority  to  grant 
a  special  30-day  leave  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  ex- 
tend their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire 
areas."  

ARMY    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  <H.R.  15863)  to  amend  title 
10  United  States  Code,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  to  the 
Army  Medical  Dipartment  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "Army  Medical  Service"  wherever 
they  appe.ar  in  secUons  711a,  3064,  3067,  3210, 
3296,  3579,  and  4624,  and  in  the  text  of  the 
citchlines  and  corresponding  analyses  to  sec- 
tions 3067  and  3579,  and  inserting  the  words 
•Army  Medical  Department"  in  place  there- 
of, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uiianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  1135),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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pitrpose 
This  bill  would  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medical 
Department. 

EXPLANATION 

The  Army  Organization  Act  of  1950  changed 
the  name  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  to  the  Army  Medical  Service.  The  pur- 
pose'of  the  change  was  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sible confusion  that  might  result  from  use 
of  the  term  "Department"  when  this  term 
was  also  used  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military  de- 
partments. 

The  1950  change  has  had  an  opposite  ef- 
fect from  the  one  Intended.  The  term  "med- 
ical service"  is  used  within  the  Army  to  refer 
to  parts  of  ii  hospital  that  provide  care  in 
Fpeclflc  fields  of  medicine.  Another  source  of 
confu.slon  is  that  one  of  the  six  corps  con- 
stuuting  the  Army  Medical  Service  Is  called 
a  Medical  Service  Corps. 

Returning  to  the  name  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department  that  was  used  for  132  years 
before  1952  is  intended  to  eliminate  mis- 
understandings about  the  terminology  for 
medical  personnel  and  units  of  the  Army. 


CONVENTION  ESTABLISHING  A  CUS- 
TOMS COOPERATION  COUNCIL- 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  G.  90th  Con- 
sress.  .second  session,  the  Convention 
Establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  together  with  the  protocol  con- 
cerning the  European  Customs  Union 
Study  Group,  signed  in  Brussels  on  De- 
cember 15,  1950.  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention, 
together  with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  oi-dei^d  to  be  printed,  and 
tliat  the  President's  message  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  accession  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Convention  Estab- 
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lishing  a  Customs  Cooperation  Council. 
The  Council  Is  the  major  International 
organization  for  improving  and  simplify- 
ing customs  procedures.  It  started  out  as 
largely  a  European  organization.  Now  53 
countries  are  members.  Alma*^  all  our 
major  trading  partners  particii>ate  in  its 

work. 

The  objectives  of  the  Convention  are 
to  assist  international  trade  by  working 

for: 
— uniformity    and   simplicity    m    tne 

customs  systems  of  its  members: 
—.solutions  to  customs  administration 

problems: 
— cooperation  among  governments  in 

these  matters. 
The  Council's  recommendations  are 
not  binding  but  they  are  widely  accepted 
by  most  of  our  major  trading  partncre. 
They  have  an  increasing  importance  for 
United  States  trade. 

The  United  States  sends  observers  to 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Its  Commit- 
tees. I  believe  that  acces.sion  to  the  Con- 
vention would  be  of  clear  advantage  to 
the  United  States.  We  would  have  in- 
creased opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  Council's  reconunendations  and  to 
benefit  from  its  work. 

As  the  worlds  largest  trading  naUon. 
we  would  be  better  able  to  do  our  i>art 
in  helping  to  improve  customs  procedures 
so  as  to  expand  international  trade. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  United  States 
accession  to  this  Convention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  20.  1968. 
(Enclosures:  1.  Report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  2.  Certified  copy  of 
the  Convention  Establishing  a  Customs 
Cooperation  Council,  together  with  the 
Protocol  concerning  the  European  Cus- 
toms Union  Study  Group,  signed  in  Brus- 
sels on  December  15,  1950.) 


RECESS  LT^TTIL  9:30  AM.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
21. 1968.  ata :30  a.m. 
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STUDENTS  EDIT  BURLINGTON 
HAWK-EYE  FOR  A  DAY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

<_.?  i';nvA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  May  10,  the  senior  members  of 
the  Purple  &  Gray  Burlington  High 
School  student  newspaper,  helped  edit 
their  city's  newspaper,  the  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye. 

The  experience  was  educational  and 
worthwhile.  The  students  were  up  to  the 
challenge.  Editorials  by  Gretchen  Funck 
and  Kaihy  McAllister  were  particularly 
good. 


I  commend  their  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Gener.ition  Gap 
(By  Gretchen  Funck  of  the  P.  &  G.) 

"Generation  gap"  .  .  .  For  centuries  youth 
and  adults  have  disagreed.  Socrates  com- 
plained that  young  people  had  "bad  manners, 
contempt  for  authority,  and  disrespect  for 
their  elders."  Yet  many  sociologists  feel  the 
gip  is  wider  and  deeper  now  than  ever  t>efore. 

As  the  folk  song  "The  Times  Tliey  Are 
A-Changln'  "  says  ".  .  .  better  start  swim- 
ming or  you'll  sink  like  a  stone,  for  the  times 
they"  are  a-changln'."  Later,  the  song  tells 
mothers  and  fathers  "...  yoiu-  sons  and 
your  daughters  are  beyond  your  command" 
and  "please  get  out  of  the  new  one  (road) 
if  you  can't  lend  a  hand." 

While  there  are  many  aspects  to  a  genera- 
tion gap.  the  communication  gap  plays  an 
imponant  part.  Much  depends  upon  under- 
standing, and  this  can't  come  about  without 


some  type  of  exchange  of  ideas.  The  more 
discussion,  the  greater  the  understanding  and 
the  narrower  the  rift. 

Today  many  families  seem  to  be  afraid  to 
t.alk  to  each  other.  "They  wouldn't  lUten  or 
pay  attention  anyway"  or  "Id  just  be  laughed 
at  and  considered  and  old  fogey"  are  two 
widely-used  excuses. 

This  lack  of  communication  ha^  been 
criticized  by  many  popular  songwriters. 
Simon  and  Garfunkel  in  "The  Sounds  of 
Silence"  see  communication  as  existing  on 
only  the  most  superficial  level.  "She's  Leav- 
ing Home  "  by  the  Beatles  discusses  parents- 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  why  their  daugh- 
ter left  after  they  had  given  her  evcr>'thing 
nioney  could  buy. 

Yet  the  outlook  is  not  all  bad.  Parents 
must  realize  that,  because  of  TV  and  radio, 
their  views  n.ust  contend  with  news  from 
all  over  the  country  and  world.  Besides  par- 
ents, these  two  mass  media  are  strong  In- 
fluences for  teenagers. 
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Teens,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  parents  have  been 
around  longer  and  have  more  experience  in 
Ufe  m  general  than  they  have  The  partlcu-r. 
hirs  may  differ  but  some  things  hold  true 
i:nder  any  circumstances. 

Both  adults  and  youth  must  get  in  the 
swing  of  things  and  break  the  silence.  Some 
parents  may  be  surprised  to  And  that  their 
kids  .\gree  with  them  on  many  points.  Teens 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  parents 
weren  t  born  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  drinking 
and  pre-marital  sex  were  problems  when 
thev  were  young  too. 

N)  one  should  fear  criticism.  It  can  be 
healthy  and  helpful  A  reevaluatlon  of  criti- 
cized ideas  can  bring  out  bad  points  and 
ultimately  solutions.  However,  no  one  should 
criticize  ideas  he  doesn't  understand.  This 
can   ruin   everything   previously  established. 

■What  we  have  here  is  a  failure  to  com- 
municate" lis  Luke  of  "Cool  Hand  Luke"  says. 
If  all  adults  and  young  people  would  try.  the 
generation  gap  could  be  closed  a  little.  While 
it  will  never  be  closed  completely,  and 
shouldn't  be.  a  sturdy  bridge  can  be  built 
over  it  so  Ideas  can  be  freely  interchanged. 

Whfre  the  Gang  Is 
I  By  Kathy  McAllister) 
To  go  where  the  gang  is"  is  pretty  im- 
portant to  today's  high-schooler.  Whether  it 
means  meeting  at  the  youth  center,  theater, 
or  dark  country  road,  teen-agers  like  the 
security  of  knowing  they're  doing  the  "in" 
thing. 

-Approximately  25  years  ago  the  Spider  Web 
Vouth  Center  was  opened  for  Just  that  pur- 
pose It  served  very  well  for  a  place  for  kids 
to  have  what  .ulults  classify  as  "good  clean 
fun  ■  However,  within  the  fjast  year  or  so, 
attendance  has  drastically  fallen  until  it  Is 
necessary  to  seriously  look  at  the  situation. 
A  normal  Saturday  night  no  longer  includes 
the  Web  m  its  agenda  for  many  high-school-  ■ 
ers 

The  Web  certainly  is  still  a  fine  youth  cen- 
ter, but  there  ire  two  main  reasons  why  the 
older  teens  have  left  it.  The  first  reason  has 
been  the  admittance  of  much  younger  stu- 
dents The  forms  of  entertainment  which  are 
enjoyed  by  Junior  high  school  students  are 
not  easily  compatible  with  senior  high  stu- 
dents 

Overcrowding,  the  second  factor,  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  first  More  space  is  needed  for 
the  ever-increasing  youth. 

Along  with  the  tentative  plans  for  im- 
proving the  waterfront,  a  civic  center  lias 
been  included.  On  the  order  of  a  student 
union,  this  would  serve  the  teenagers,  but 
the  -ige  problem  would  probably  still  exist. 
Besides,  today's  youth  may  be  in  need  of 
senior  citizen  facilities  by  the  time  such  a 
project   could  be   completed. 

.\  place  for  the  older  teens  is  needed  now. 
We  need  a  place  to  study,  dance,  and  just 
set  together  and  talk  without  paying  a  large 
price  for  admission.  The  Web  should  con- 
tinue .\£  it  is  now.  but  for  the  13  to  17  age 
group  This  would  eliminate  both  reasons 
for  Uecreasmg  attendance. 

The  Youth  Development  Committee  and 
a  few  private  individuals  are  currently  work- 
ing on  the  idea,  but  the  entire  community 
IS  needed  to  give  the  center  the  push  it  needs. 
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Kans.,  letter  carrier  rescued  him  from 
an  extremely  uncomfortable  situation 
and  quite  possibly  saved  his  life. 

The  constituent.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Powell, 
was  working  in  the  trunk  of  his  car  when 
a  gust  of  wind  slammed  the  lid  shut, 
trapping  him  in  the  trunk.  His  cries  for 
help  went  unheeded  until  the  mailman. 
Mr.  Walter  Clyde,  approached  on  his 
daily  round  and  promptly  responded  to 
the  cries  for  help  and  freed  Mr.  Powell 
in  a  matter  of  moments. 

Mr.  Powell  was  most  grateful  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  incident  would 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Clyde.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Powell's 
letter  relating  the  incident  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shawnek  Mission.  Kans.. 

May  9.  1968. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson. 
Senate   Office  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  Undoubtedly  your  desk  Is 
continually  heaped  high  with  a  multitude  of 
letters  of  every  predictable  nature  but  I  doubt 
if  the  one  I  now  bring  to  your  attention  is 
covered  by  any  of  these,  since  it  Is  one  of 
praise  for  a  government  employee— our  Letter 
Carrier. 

A  few  weeks  ago  while  working  in  the 
trunk  of  my  car  imagine  my  surprise  when 
the  exceeding  high  wind  slammed  shut  the 
lid  trapping  me  within  the  confines  of  my 
own  car. 

All  my  screams,  knocks,  yells,  etc.,  fell  on 
deaf  ears  and  I  now  found  myself  In  a  posi- 
tion from  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape. 
My  continual  efforts  to  spring,  break  or  re- 
lease the  lock  from  the  Inside  failed  and  the 
hour  or  more  I  was  a  prisoner  in  my  own 
car  seemed  an  eternity. 

Fortunately  for  me,  however,  along  came 
our  regular  Letter  Carrier — Walter  Clyde — 
on  his  regular  rounds  with  our  mall;  heard 
the  commotion  from  the  inside  of  the  trunk 
of  my  car:  knocked  on  the  door,  obtained 
the  keys  to  the  trunk  lid  from  my  wife  and 
released  me  into  the  bright,  wonderful  world. 

Needless  to  say  I  was  becoming  a  bit  wor- 
ried, confused  and  troubled  at  being  shut  up 
in  such  small  quarters  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time  as  I  am  rather  large  in  proportion 
to  the  small  space  which  I  had  been  forced 
to  occupy. 

Surely  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Post 
Office  Department  must  have  some  arrange- 
ments that  reward  outstanding  and  meritor- 
ious .service  that  is  performed  by  its  em- 
ployees, and  what  can  be  more  outstanding 
than  that  of  saving  a  life?  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  Letter  Carrier  saved  my  life. 

Please  use  your  influence  to  see  that  this 
action  on  the  part  of  an  alert  and  observant 
Letter  Carrier  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  M.  Powell. 


Mai/  .20,  1968 


May  20,  1068 
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LETTER   CARRIER   RESCUES 
TRAPPED  MAN 


SECRETARY  BROWN  ON  US. 
STRATEGIC   FORCES 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN    THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20.   1968 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  Presideiit,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent relating  how  a  Shawnee  Mission, 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    C.M.rFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  14,  tire  Honorable 
Harold  Brown.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  addressed  the  Los  Angeles  Jay- 


cees'  salute  to  the  Armed  Forces  lunch- 
eon. In  his  very  fine  talk.  Secretary 
Brown  ral.sed  many  topical  questions  on 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Forces — questions  of 
vital  importance  in  today's  world  Know- 
ing that  many  Members  of  the  House 
wUl  find  these  remarks  of  great  value  to 
their  under.standing  of  our  defen.se 
policy.  I  insert  Secretai-y  Brown's  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  at  this  jxiint: 
us  Strategic  Forces 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

During  Armed  Forces  Week  we  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  your  military  forces  and 
policies  and  consider  some  of  the  critical 
issues  that  are  so  Important  to  our  country. 

In  maintaining  our  defenses  as  the  neces- 
sary shield  for  freedom,  we  must  give  major 
emphasis  to  defenses  against  the  most  violent 
form  of  warfare — strategic  nuclear  war.  I 
»,-ould  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  (jur 
strategic  forces  and  the  issues  associated  with 
them. 

Specifically,  there  are  three  related  ques- 
tions which  we  must  all  seriously  consider: 

Should  we  work  for  a  lirst-strlke  capability 
that  would  permit  us  to  attack  an  enemy  and 
not  be  hurt  ourselves? 

Should  we  adopt  a  policy  of  minimum  de- 
terrence or  parity  in  numbers  of  weapons? 

How  can  we  guarantee  deterrence  in  .i 
world  of  rapid  technological  and  political 
change? 

II.   STRATEGIC   DETERRENCE 

There  can  be  no  successful  aggression  by 
means  of  strategic  nuclear  war  today.  And 

the  Job  of  our  armed  forces  is  to  see  to  it 
that  nuclear  aggression  against  the  U.S.  or 
its  Allies  remains  as  unprofitable  in  the  fu- 
ture as  it  IS  now. 

The  success  or  failure  of  deterrence  will 
depend  on  hard  calculations  in  the  minds 
of  enemy  leaders.  They  must  conclude  that 
If  they  attack  us  they  will  themselves  suffer 
an  unacceptable  level  of  damage  from  our 
retaliation  As  to  what  level  of  potential  dam- 
age would  prevent  a  war.  Mr.  McNamara 
stated  to  the  Congress  this  year  that  the 
question  cannot  be  answered  precisely.  He 
Judged,  however,  that  a  capability  to  de- 
stroy 20  to  25  f:,  of  the  Soviet  population 
and  50^:  of  her  industry  would  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent. 

Of  course,  the  threat  of  even  25 f";  Soviet 
casualties  might  not  be  enough  to  prevent 
war  if  prospective  U.S.  casualties,  as  Judged 
by  the  Soviets,  would  be  disproportionately 
higher.  Soviet  leaders  may  grossly  overesti- 
mate their  ability  to  eliminate  US.  weapons. 
For  example,  we  should  consider  a  serious 
confrontation — involving,  let  us  say,  a  Euro- 
pean crisis  in  which  each  .side  believed  its 
vital  Interests  were  involved.  In  such  a  case 
the  Soviets  may  be  willing  to  accept  heavy 
population  losses  and  industrial  damage,  i' 
they  think  they  have  a  chance  of  achieving 
complete  dominance.  To  the  extent  that  we 
believe  that  such  calculations  affect  behavior 
in  a  crisis — and  I  do — we  should  Insure 
that  such  calculations  show  ratios  of  surviv- 
ing popvilation  and  industry  not  adverse  to 
the  United  States  and  a  surviving  military 
balance  in  our  favor. 

U.S.  forces  that  can  guarantee  these  re- 
sults should  be  sufficient  to  deter  attack  and 
inhibit  nuclear  blackmail,  even  in  grave 
crises.  And  if  deterrence  should  fall,  a  fav- 
orable surviving  military  balance  could  make 
It  easier  for  us  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war 
and  limit  further  damage  to  the  United 
States- 

To  put  this  another  way,  we  must  deter 
nuclear  attack  by  being  ready  to  deliver  un- 
acceptable damage  m  return  if  an  attack 
should  come  .^nd  our  strategic  forces  should 
be  capable  of  fighting  a  nuclear  war  in  any 
of  the  more  likely  ways  in  which  such  a  war 
could  unfold. 

The  question  is.  how  can  we  provide  this 
necessary  level  of  strategic  capability?  Many 
distinguished  and  thoughtful  men  claim  we 


are  l.igging  behind  in  strategic  weapons,  and 
soon  will  be  in  danger  of  strategic  attack. 
Other  equally  distinguished  and  thoughtful 
people  tell  us  that  we  have  a  weapons  cul- 
ture that  buys  more  armaments  than  it 
needs. 

As  usual,  the  extreme  positions  each  have 
attractive  aspects  It  would  t>e  politically  and 
militarily  satisfying  to  know  that  we  held 
complete  nuclear  dominance  in  the  world 
and  could  overwhelm  any  combination  of 
threats  that  man  could  conceive.  Or.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  economically  satisfy- 
ing if  we  could  safely  maintain  only  a  very 
small  strategic  force. 


in.   WHY    NOT   A    MASSIVE   FIRST-STRIKE 
CAPABILITY? 

Let's  consider  the  first  extreme:  the  de- 
sire for  an  overwhelming  first-strike.  It  Is 
true  that  once  we  have  strategic  forces  that 
can  guarantee  deterrence,  we  do  not  try  to 
provide  the  additional  weapons  needed  to 
launch  a  first-strike  attack  that  would  de- 
stroy the  Soviets  and  prevent  any  damage 
to  ourselves. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  we 
stop  at  the  level  of  a  completely  adequate 
deterrent  force,  instead  of  going  on  to  build 
forces  for  a  massive  first-strike. 

In  the  first  place,  the  massive  first  strike 
has  proven  not  too  useful  for  a  democratic 
country  that  rejects  aggression.  We  had  a 
first-strike  capabUlty  after  World  War  II 
when  we  possessed  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
Soviets  didn't  But  we  were  not  willing  to 
use  that  sort  of  power — at  least  for  any  cause 
other  than  a  major  and  direct  aggression 
against  ourselves  or  against  Europe. 

Second,  a  massive  first-strike  capability  is 
no  longer  a  practical  goal  to  pursue.  We  can- 
not maintain  the  necessary  force  to  destroy 
an  enemv  and  not  be  destroyed  ourselves.  If 
that  enemy  has  economic  and  technical  re- 
sources at  the  level  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  exercises  good  planning.  There  Is 
no  question  that,  at  least  over  the  long  run, 
such  an  opponent  could  take  the  necessary 
counter-me;usures  to  insure  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  nuclear  bombs  and  war- 
he.ids  would  reach  their  targets. 

Thus,  for  sound  political,  economic,  and 
military  reasons  we  have  determined  that  to 
pursuethe  illusion  of  an  overwhelming  first- 
strike  is  a  waste  of  our  national  resources  and 
an  unnecessary  acceleration  of  the  arms  race. 

IV.    WHY    NOT    MINIMUM    DETERRENCE? 

But  if  we  cannot  fight  a  strategic  war  with- 
out unacceptable  damage  to  ourselves,  why 
do  we  maintain  such  large  forces?  Why  not 
seek  a  minimum  ucierrence  level  using  only 
a  few  large  missiles,  perhaps  a  few  bombers, 
and  some  POLARIS  submarines— just  enough 
to  throw  some  doubt  on  whether  an  aggressor 
could  achieve  a  successful  first-strike?  This 
would  free  several  billion  dollars  every  year. 
and  undoubtedly  .some  of  it  could  be  well 
tised  in  domestic  programs. 

Unfortunately,  this  extreme  is  no  more 
fe.-vsible  than  the  first.  Greatly  reduced  de- 
terrent forces  would  clearly  invite  an  enemy 
to  prepare  a  first-strike  himself.  Bombers,  if 
unwarned,  can  be  destroyed  on  the  ground. 
Missile  sites  can  be  destroyed  if  each  is  at- 
tLicked  by  several  large  enemy  missiles,  even 
with  current  missile  accuracies.  Submarines 
can  be  destroyed.  And  surviving  missile  war- 
heads, and  bombers,  if  linUted  in  numbers, 
could  be  eliminated  by  an  anti-nii£Sile  sys- 
tem and  air  defenses. 

A  minimum  deterrent  approach  depending 
on  only  a  few  weapons  might  stimulate  en- 
emy arms  production  as  much  as  an  effort 
to  achieve  a  U.S.  first-strike.  But  in  this 
case  the  result  would  probably  be  not  merely 
an  arms  race,  but  a  lost  arms  race,  ending 
in  the  defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  United 
States. 

We  do  not  want  to  court  the  disaster  of 
insufficient  deterrence,  nor  waste  our  re- 
sources In  attempting  to  achieve  an  over- 
whelming first-stnke  capabiUty.  How,  then. 


can  we  determine  the  composition  and  ex- 
tent of  our  strategic  forces? 

v.  THE  ISStn:  OF  PAKFTY  IN  NUMBERS  OF 
WEAPONS 

Some  scholars  have  argued  that  we  should 
base  deterrence  on  a  standard  of  parity  In 
numbers  of  weapons — that  we  shoiild  seek 
to  maintain  about  the  same  numbers  of 
missiles  and  bombers  as  the  Soviets.  Those 
who  take  this  posiUon  believe  that  the  So- 
viets would  feel  less  threatened  If  they  were 
allowed  to  achieve  parity,  and  that  arms 
control  measures  might  then  be  possible. 

Unfortunately,  relative  numbers  in  them- 
selves tell  us  very  little  about  Uie  actual 
capabllitv  of  forces  and  the  danger  of 
Strategic' attack.  In  other  words,  this  argu- 
ment    considers     only     quantity     and     not 

quality.  ^      ,, 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  is  gradually 
approaching  the  U.S.  in  numbers  of  inter- 
continentol  missiles.  But  their  accuracy  is 
such  that  It  would  take  a  large  ntimber  of 
their  most  numerous  type  of  missile  to 
destroy  a  single  U.S.  missile  silo.  As  a  result 
they  could  not  hope  to  eliminate  our 
retaliatory  forces  by  ml&slle  attack— even  U 
they  had  many  times  as  many  missiles  as 
the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Soviets  should 
develop  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  multi- 
ple warheads  for  their  missiles,  we  would 
need  to  better  protect  our  missile  tilos,  even 
if  we  had  many  more  missiles  than  tliey  have, 
to  assure  the  survival  of  a  residual  force. 

In  other  words,  we  might  luive  fewer  mis- 
siles and  still  maintain  deterrence,  or  we 
could  have  more  and  still  be  unable  to  main- 
tain it.  Thus  parity  in  ntimbers  alone  Is  a 
poor  guide  for  policy.  It  becomes  a  worse 
guide  when  we  consider  that  Soviet  forces  are 
not  symmetrical  to  our  own.  They  have  fewer 
heavy  bombers  and  ICBMs.  but  many  more 
medium  bombers  and  medium  range  mis- 
siles—the  latter  aimed  mostly  at  our  allies. 
Also,  many  of  their  missiles  have  a  larger 
payload  than  ours,  and  they  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  missile  and  air  defenses. 

VI.    MAINTAINING    DETERRENCE 

In  maintaining  deterrence,  the  danger  that 
faces  us  Is  that,  for  reasons  of  their  own.  the 
Soviets  might  try  to  achieve  a  flrst-strlke 
capability.  Of  course,  this  goal  wUl  not  be 
feasible  for  them,  as  long  as  Uie  United 
States  takes  the  necessary  cotintermeasures. 

The  So\-iets  have  gone  ahead  with  major 
Improvements  in  their  strategic  forces.  It 
may  be  that  this  results  from  a  policy  of 
prudent  self-defense  and  that  they  are  seek- 
ing only  to  reduce  their  own  vulnerability. 
But  these  steps  could  lead  to  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  that  would  threaten  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent— eiftier  completely,  or  sufficiently  to 
obtain  what  they  would  consider  an  exploit- 
able Imbalance.  They  may  expect  that  their 
improved  submarine-based  missile  force  and 
their  fractional  orbit  bombardment  system, 
or  FOBS,  will  catch  U.S.  bombers  on  the 
ground.  They  may  plan  to  deploy  enough 
missile  warheads,  and  develop  the  necessary 
accuracy,  to  eliminate  many  of  our  missiles 
in  their  silos.  Their  new  attack  submarines, 
surface  forces,  and  naval  air  units,  which  are 
at  present  capable  of  only  a  /nodest  anti- 
submarine role,  may  have  the  goal,  for  the 
mid-1970s,  of  neutralizing  our  POLARIS 
submarines.  Finally,  they  may  hope  that 
their  anti-ballistic  missile  system  and  im- 
proved air  defenses  will  be  able  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  remaining  U.S.  retaliatory 
weapons. 

If.  however,  they  have  actually  been  con- 
templating the  serious  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  effective  first-strike  capability,  they 
probably  are  now  becoming  aware  that  they 
cannot  succeed  For  it  lies  within  our  power 
to  deny  them  such  a  capability.  Our  own 
force  developments  are  specifically  designed 
to  acx:ompllsh  this.  At  the  present  time,  we 
could  eliminate  over  two-fifths  of  the  Soviet 
population  after  absorbing  a  flrst-strlke. 


We  plan  our  forces  to  Insure  against  a 
soviet  first-strike  capability.  We  maintain 
both  a  bomber  force  and  a  missile  force- 
either  of  which  now.  and  In  the  next  few 
years,  will  provide  enough  retaliatory  capa- 
bility to  assure  deterrence.  Therefore,  each 
provides  Insurance  against  degradation  of  the 
other  as  a  result  of  unexpected  Soviet  de- 
velopments. Our  alert  bombers  can  be 
launched  with  only  a  few  minutes  warning 
and  a  large  percent  would  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses.  Our  land-based  mis- 
siles are  in  hardened  silos  below  ground,  and 
our  Polaris  force  is  dispersed  under  the 
seas.  They  can  survive  attack  and  can  pene- 
trate the  present  very  modest  Soviet  ABM 
and  air  defense  svstenis. 

Forthe  longer  run,  we  are  providing  many 
choices  for  force  Improvement.  We  carry  out 
research  and  development  to  insure  our 
leadership  In  technology.  This  gives  us  a  high 
probability  of  being  the  first  to  discover  any 
major  new  concepts  in  strategic  weapons.  It 
also  insures  that  we  can  offset  any  particu- 
lar advances  that  the  Soviets  may  make.  And 
we  have  the  capability  to  deploy  additional 
forces  of  existing  kinds,  in  less  time  than 
the    Soviets   can   significantly    increase    the 

'■hreat.  _  .   ^ 

In  determining  what  resources  to  assign 
to  development  projects  or  to  additional  de- 
ployments, we  consider  each  systems  promise 
of  "effectiveness,  related  enemy  force  im- 
provements, and  our  best  estimate  of  the 
added  insurance  necessary  for  our  deterrent 

capability.  ^    ,,,„ 

Last  vear,  for  example,  we  observed  the 
testing  "of  the  new  Soviet-fractional  orbit 
bombardment  system.  The  FOBS  Is  essen- 
tially a  missile  that  sacrifices  payload  and 
accuracy  to  achieve  surprise  through  a  low 
trajectory.  We  have  not  deployed  a  FOBS 
ourselves,  because  It  Is  less  efficient  for  de- 
terrence than  the  ICBM.  The  Soviet  FOBS 
was  probably  designed  to  provide  a  surprise 
attack  capability  against  our  bomber  alert 
force,  and  perhaps  also  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  future  area  ABM  defenses. 

But  the  Soviet  FOBS  didn't  affect  our  de- 
terrent because  for  some  time  we  had  been 
conducting  extensive  development  work  on 
over-the-horizon  radars  These  radars,  which 
can  detect  launch  of  FOBS,  were  already  be- 
ing tested  when  the  new  Soviet  weapon  ap- 
peared in  development.  They  now  have  an 
operational  capability  which  prevents  a  sur- 
prise FOBS  attack  against  our  bomber  bases. 
Along  with  FOBS,  the  Soviets  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  improved  air  defenses  to  chal- 
lenge the  bomber  portion  of  our  deterrent. 
Our  countermeasures  In  this  case  are  the 
SRAM  alr-to-surface  missile  and  the  high 
performance  FB-111  bomber  which  wUl  re- 
place our  older  model  B-52's. 

But  If  Soviet  air  defenses  become  heavier 
and  more  sophisticated,  a  new  .idvanced 
bomber  will  be  our  best  and  cheapest  method 
of  Insuring  bomber  survival  Such  an  aircraft 
would  have  more  payload.  better  defense 
penetration  aids  and  faster  speed.  We  are 
continuing  preliminary  work  on  the  aircraft 
technology  and  penetration  aids  needed  for 
such  a  new  bomber. 

In  addition  to  threatening  the  bomber 
portion  of  our  deterrent  system,  the  Soviets 
have  deployed  an  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  step  can 
be  a  serious  destabilizing  influence  on  the 
strategic  balance,  it  is  still  a  very  limited 
system— but  it  Is  definitely  oriented  toward 
U.S.  missile  approaches.  The  United  States 
Is  still  trying  to  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  that  would  slop  con- 
struction of  such  systems  on  both  sides— 
and  limit  offensive  forces  as  well. 

In  response  to  the  Soviet  ABM  system,  we 
are  Improving  the  capability  of  our  missiles 
forces  by  developing  penetration  aids  and 
multiple  warheads.  The  number  of  multiple 
warheads  we  deploy  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Soviet  ABM  system.  We  would 
hope  that  our  development  of  countermeas- 
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ur.:>s  will  help  to  persuade  the  Sovleta  that 
further  costly  extension  of  their  strategic 
capabilities  wUl   not  be  worthwhile. 

The  danger  of  a  snowballing  arms  race 
developing  from  the  Soviet  ABM  Is  appar- 
ent. We  must  have  enough  missile  payload 
15  Insure  penetration  of  an  ABM  system. 
And.  if  they  extend  that  system,  we  may 
require  a  much  larger  advanced  missile  to 
provide  the  additional  payload.  The  Soviets 
may  now  wonder  whether  we  are  deploying 
multiple  warheads  or  new  missile  only  to 
protect  our  deterrent  by  countering  their 
ABM  system,  or  whether  we  are  also  going 
for  a  first-strike  capability  against  their  mis- 
sile silos.  What  Is  for  us  insurance  for  our 
deterrent  could  seem  to  the  Soviets  a  grave 
ihre-at  to  their  deterrent.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  all  concerned  to  have  agreed 
on  an  arms  limitation  to  Include  limitation 
of  ABM  deployment 

Turning  to  the  Soviet  build-up  in  ICBMs. 
Increases  recently  reported  have  been  ex- 
pected. However,  several  hundred  of  their 
missiles  have  high  payload  that  could 
threaten  our  missile  silos  if  they  are  iible  to 
deploy  multiple  warheads  and  increase  ac- 
curacy ..As  a  countermeasure.  we  have  begun 
development  of  .1  superhard  missile  sUo.  in 
which  we  could  deploy  additional  Minute- 
m.in  missiles  in  a  few  years  or  a  more -ad- 
vanced missile  in  a  longer  time. 

.■\nother  means  of  protecting  our  missile 
sites  against  Soviet  olTenslve  missile  improve- 
ments would  be  ABM  defenses  around  our 
missile  tields. 

Properly  designed  active  defenses  are  nec- 
essary for  effective  deterrence  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  much  more  -extreme 
and  useless  attempt  to  provide  a  near  per- 
fect defense. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  war-flghttng  capa- 
bilities, relative  damage  levels,  and  surviving 
military  forces  are  relevant  in  preventing 
s:rategic  war.  U.S.  strategic  defenses  serve  to 
ma.ke  a  coordinated  surprise  attack  on  our 
retaliatory   capability   far   more   difficult.'  ■ 

With  regard  to  anti-balUstlc  missile  de- 
fenses, we  i're  preparing  to  deploy  the  Sen- 
tinel system — a  thin  system  to  counter  the 
expect€>d  Chinese  Communist  threat  in  the 
mid-Tos.  But  today  a  large-scale  ABM  syrtem 
capable  of  reducing  damage  to  acceptable 
levels  against  large-scale  Soviet  attack  would 
not  be  feasible  In  light  of  current  technology. 
The  Soviets  could  develop  and  deploy  means 
to  penetrate  our  defense  at  substantially 
lower  cost  than  we  could  btiild  it.  And  since 
even  a  few  penetrating  missiles  could  do 
great  damage,  we  could  not  expect  anything 
approaching  full  protection  for  our  popula- 
tion. 

However,  lesser  levels  of  ABM  defense,  lo- 
cated around  our  missile  fields,  could  serve 
to  make  an  attack  on  our  retaliatory  force 
more  difficult.  If  Soviet  missiles  improve,  It 
may  be  desirable  to  deploy  such  defenses 
for  our  land-based  missile  force.  But  we  have 
not  reached  that  point  yet.  The  superhard 
silo  is  our  best  first  step.  In  a  sense,  the  new 
silo   will   be   a   form  of   ABM  defense.  , 

We  should  also  maintain  a  reasonable  level 
of  defense  against  aircraft.  Air  defenses  play 
a  critical  role  In  complicating  the  enemy's 
attack  problem  and  In  limiting  the  ultimate 
level  of  damage  to  the  United  States.  Unop- 
ix>sed  enemy  aircraft  could  make  multiple 
attacks  and  deliver  weapons  against  hardened 
targets  much  more  accurately  than  could 
missiles.  If  U.S.  air  defenses  were  very  weak, 
the  Soviet  might  try  to  eliminate  our  missiles 
with  bomber  attacks.  Or.  they  might  feel 
free  to  use  all  their  missiles  against  our  mis- 
sile silos,  counting  on  their  bomber  force  to 
destroy  our  cities  or  hold  them  hostage. 

We  therefore  must  have  air  defenses  that 
are  adequate  to  Insure  that  large  numbers 
of  enemy  aircraft  cannot  operate  freely 
against  U.S.  targets.  We  currently  plan  to 
deploy  a  new  combination  of  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  aircraft  and  Improvements 
m  our  P-106  Interceptor  force.  This  will  free 
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us  from  vulnerable  ground  radars  and  will 
provide  a  good  capability  against  low  level 
attack.  It  will  also  permit  us  10  phase  out 
many  present  radars  and  interceptors,  re- 
sulting In  an  actual  reduction  in  overall 
costs. 

If  the  Soviets  Improve  their  bomber  forces. 
we  may  want  to  add  some  new  F-12  Mach 
3  Interceptors.  But  since  a  highly  effective 
missile  defense  Is  not  feasible,  we  should 
not  put  disproportionately  large  resources 
Into  air  defenses.  What  we  need  Is  a  mod- 
erate level  of  air  defense  that  contributes 
to  deterrence,  prevents  a  "free  ride."  and 
has  some  capacity  to  limit  damage  If  an 
attack  occurs. 

Vi:.  CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  we  are  working  on  many 
ways  to  improve  our  strategic  forces  so  that 
they  will  remain  the  shield  of  freedom.  We 
are  deploying  new  forces  as  necessary  to 
provide  a  high  level  of  insurance.  We  are 
not.  however,  threatening  the  Soviets  with 
systems  designed  for  a  surprise  first-strike. 
The  Soviets,  on  their  part,  are  testing  a 
FOBS,  and  deploying  an  ABM  system,  a 
heavy  air  defense,  and  heavy  missile  payload. 
All  of  these  measures  taken  together  under- 
line the  fact  that  we  will  have  to  keep  work- 
ing quite  hard  to  maintain  our  own  deter- 
rent. 

We  are  countering  Soviet  advances  with 
our  over-the-horlzon  radars.  Improved 
bomber  penetration  capability,  missile  pene- 
tration a,ids,  and  development  of  superhard 
silos.  These  are  aimed  at  retention  of  an  as- 
sured deterrence  capability.  Our  multiple 
missile  warheads,  which  are  needed  to  coun- 
ter the  Soviet  ABM,  will  not  suggest  a  first- 
sylke  threat,  because  we  are  not  deploying  a 
massive  ABM  and  air  defense  system. 

How  far  we  must  go  with  our  options  to 
protect  our  deterrent  depends  on  how  hard 
the  Soviets  work  on  a  first-strike  capability. 
My  view  of  our  strategic  forces  Is  one  of 
confidence  tempered  with  caution.  Certainly 
we  could  destroy  any  aggressor  at  the  present 
lime.  Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  our  de- 
velopment programs  and  American  produc- 
tive capacity  can  offset  any  threat  to  our 
strategic  forces  in  the  future. 

I  continue  to  hop>e  that  in  the  long  run 
we  can  reach  effective  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  thatrfvlU  permit  us  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  more  rewarding  purposes  than 
buying  weapons.  But  Soviet  actions  do  not 
yet  warrant  our  letting  this  hope  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  strength.  I  believe  the  most 
likely  way  to  prompt  the  Soviets  to  accept 
meiningful  arms  control  is  to  Insure  that 
they  can  never  achieve  strategic  dominance 
over  the  United  States.  In  this  sense  it  is 
clear  that  carefully  thought-out  improve- 
ments in  our  strategic  forces  contribute  to 
world  stability  and  to  peace. 


May  20,  1908 
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STEELWORKERS  PRESIDENT  I.  W. 
ABEL  BACKS  EMERGENCY  JOB 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF     PENNSYH.^.MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

'  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  urban 
crisis  continues  unabated  in  our  cities.  It 
has,  in  fact,  probably  deepened  and  be- 
come more  menacing  as  an  increas- 
ing number  of  antipoverty  programs 
throughout  the  country  have  been  cur- 
tailed and  thousands  of  former  partici- 
pants in  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  vari- 
ous training  projects  find  themselves  cut 
loose  and  adrift.      '  # 


The  maelstroms  of  violence,  destruc- 
tion, bloodshed,  fire,  and  pillage  that 
roared  through  a  score  of  Ameiican  cities 
this  year — and  three  score  last  year — 
are  a  horrifying  omen  of  our  present  fail- 
ures and  future  disa.sters  if  our  inertia 
continues  in  the  face  of  widespread  hard- 
core unemployment,  the  accelerated  de- 
cay of  slum.s.  inadequate  medical  care, 
malnutrition,  hunger,  and  even  slow 
starvation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for  2 
months  now,  has  been  reexploring  the 
extent  and  depths  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem and  the  urban  cruses.  Hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee  have  centered  on 
the  Emergency  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1968 — S.  3063 — which  was  in- 
troduced on  February  29  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Penn.^ylvania  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  11  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Support  for  this  legislative  proposal 
to  create  2.400.000  jobs  among  the  Na- 
tion's hardcore  unemployed  has  come 
from  a  number  of  outstanding  leadens  of 
public  opinion,  and  from  noted  officials  of 
labor,  religious  and  interracial  organiza- 
tions. These  have  included  the  top  of- 
ficial of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders.  Gov.  Otto  Ker- 
ner,  chairman:  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay, 
vice  chairman:  and  Senator  Fred  Harris 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Pre.^ident  I.  W.  Abel 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
both  commission  members. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee from  President  Abel  on  May  15 
was  a  searching  and  sensitive  statement 
exploring  both  the  problem  and  its  reso- 
lutions with  realism  and  sound  common- 
sense.  Because  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  can  benefit  by  a 
reading  of  President  Abel's  impressive 
testimony,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.  W.  Abel  Backs  Emergency  Job  Legislation 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  I.  W.  Abel,  and 
I   am  President  of   the  United   Steelworkers 
of    America. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  Is 
to  express  the  support  of  the  Union  for 
the  principle  of  providing  job  opportunities 
for  low-income  and  unemployed  workers  as 
is  embodied  in  S-3063,  introduced  by  you 
and-  eleven    (11)    other   Senators. 

RIOT  COMMISSION 

The  social  stirrings  of  the  past  few  years 
have  put  severe  strains  upon  our  nation 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  those  who  have, 
for  far  too  long,  been  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of   our  society. 

Actually,  our  national  determination  to 
provide  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
all  is  being  doubted.  As  a  member  of  the 
Presidents  Riot  Commission,  I  came  face 
to  face  with  the  everyday  frustrations  of 
people  who  are  unconvinced  tliat  the  prom- 
ise of  America  can  be  translated  into  re- 
ality Tor  them. 

As  was  indicated  in  our  Report:  "Dis- 
orders are  not  simply  a  problem  of  the 
racial  ghetto  or  the  city.  .  .  .  They  are  symp- 
toms of  social  ills  that  have  become  evi- 
denced in  our  society  and  now  affect  every 
American— black  or  white,  businessman  or 
factory  worker,  suburban  commuter  or  slum 
dweller." 


Whether  we  are.  In  fact,  "moving  toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  whlt^separate 
and  unequal"  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  re- 
KDond  to  these  problems. 

in  all  frankness,  in  spite  of  predilections  of 
dire  consequences  to  constitutional  rights  of 
the  privileged.  Congress  has  moved  stead  ly 
along  the  road  of  enacting  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, culminating  last  month  In  the  pas- 
saee  of  the  ooen-occupancy  provision  for 
nondiscrimination  in  housing.  These  have 
been  great  achievements,  not  only  because 
thev  represent  the  enactment  of  just  laws 
but"  most  important,  they  stand  as  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  political  system  is  responsive, 
and  accomplishment  of  social  Justice  Is  pos- 
sible through  the  political  process. 

ECONOMIC    JUSTICE 

We  are  now.  however,  at  the  same  cross- 
road that  manv  industrial  workers  were  be- 
fore the  advent  of  unionism.  Could  a  social 
democracv  have  any  meaning  without  eco- 
nomic democracy^  In  the  1930's  the  economic 
system  was  sorely  tested  because  the  work- 
ers were  convinced  that  without  economic 
lustlce.  social  rights  were  meaningless. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  today  our 
social  institutions  hold  no  meaning  for 
many  of  the  unemployed  because  the  eco- 
nomic svstem  is  not  providing  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

Your  Committee  Is  well  aware  of  the 
statistics  of  long-term  unemployment  among 
the  mlnoritv  groups,  the  entrapment  m  pov- 
erty of  the  working  poor  or  the  so-called  un- 
deremployed, and  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
the  unemployables. 

GOVERNMENT    RESPONSIBILITT 

The  labor  movement  is  an  instrument  for 
combatting  poverty  through  the  exercise  of 
its  right  to  collectively  bargain  for  workers. 
But  It  proves  to  be  an  effective  Instrument 
only  because  its  members  are  already  gain- 
fully employed.  It  uses  economic  pressure  to 
seek  a  better  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion However,  when  its  members  are  unem- 
ployed collective  bargaining  has  little  In- 
fluence Under  that  circumstance,  the  labor 
movement  must  apply  political  pressure  to 
encourage  the  application  of  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  powers  of  the  government. 

I  make  this  comment  because  we  are  all 
conditioned  to  accept  and.  surely,  to  expect 
government  intervention  when  there  Is  mas- 
sive unemployment. 

No  less  valid,  then.  Is  the  necessity  of  fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  tragic  problems  of 
unemployment  among  the  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged in  our  vast  urban  centers  and 
^ome  rural  communities,  A  man  must  have  a 
"iob  before  he  can  give  meaningful  expression 
to  his  role  as  a  member  of  his  society  and 
the  head  of  his  family. 


MANPOWER    TRAINING    AND    FISCAL    POLICY 

This  committee  has  performed  a  most  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  fight  against  poverty  by 
exploring  the  methods  of  making  job  op- 
portunities a  reality  for  the  poor. 

By  enacting  the  manpower  training  bill, 
one" bridge  from  unemployment  to  employ- 
ment was  built  for  those  who  could  cross 
over  it  I  say  "lor  those  who  could  cross 
over"  because  the  assumption  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  Is  that 
unemployment  is  a  personal  characteristic  of 
the  jobless.  The  worker  has  become  struc- 
turally ill-equipped  to  compete  in  the  job 
market  for  jobs  which  do  exist.  Through 
training,  he  will  be  able  to  correct  his  defi- 
ciencies and  qualify  for  a  job. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  a  full-employ- 
ment economv.  certain  structural  unemploy- 
ment will  be  eradicated  by  effective  train- 
ing However,  I  wish  to  indicate,  as  we  indi- 
cated when  the  original  MDTA  was  passed, 
that  job  training  is  successful  only  when 
the  economic  policy  of  tjie  nation  Is  geared 
to  a  tight  labor  market  In  which  aggregate 
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economic  activity  can  absorb  the  low-skilled 
unemployed.  .,..„, 

In  1966  I  was  one  of  the  signatories  or 
the  "Freedom  Budget",  advocated  by  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  In  his  report,  he  Indicated: 

"While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  need 
even  better  programs  of  training  and  retrain- 
ing than  we  now  have,  we  must  reject  most 
emphatically  the  proposition  that  the  warn 
reason  for  excessive  unemployment  resides 
in  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  unem- 
ployed This  fallacv  rests  upon  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  reasons  why  too  many 
are  unemploved  and  the  reason  why  partic- 
ular people  "are  selected  for  unemployment 
when  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go 
around  .  .  .  The  fact  that  Negroes  tend  to 
be  the  first  fired  and  l:ist  hired  when  Jobs 
are  insufficient  should  not  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  that  this  phenomenon,  so  cen- 
tral to  the  racial  problem,  would  not  exist 
if  there  were  jobs  for  all."  (Underscore  sup- 
plied) 

In  creating  job  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, I  think  an  aggressively  expan- 
sionary fiscal  policy  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This,  I  realize,  requires  a  changed  public 
attitude  or  tolerance  toward  Inflation. 

As  Congress  moves  to  adopt  a  deep  spend- 
ing cut— deeper  than  the  one  advocated  by 
the  President— as  a  price  for  the  tax  Increase, 
I  wonder  whether  the  price  will.  In  reality,  be 
heavier  unemployment  In  our  core  cities. 

EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

The  labor  movement  Is.  therefore,  com- 
mitted to  increased  government  spending  In 
the  public  sector.  It  Is  within  the  context  of 
this  over-all  economic  policy,  which  alone 
can  Increase  job  opportunities,  that  I  want 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  emergency 
employment  bill. 

It  Is  most  sigruflcant  that  this  Committee 
is  deliberating  upon  the  necessity  or  useful- 
ness of  this  concept  at  a  time  when  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign  is  already  In  Washington. 
Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  marchers 
are  Negroes,  it  is  essentially  a  protest  move- 
ment of  the  economically  deprived.  In  a  very 
dramatic  and,  I  hope,  successful  way.  they 
are  petitioning  their  elected  representaUves 
to  act  favorably  upon  this  bill.  To  that  peti- 
tioning, I  join  the  voice  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America. 

The  bill  attempts  to  seek  an  immediate — 
indeed  an  emergency— response  to  the  high 
levels  of  unemployment  in  certain  areas. 

The  President's  Riot  Commission  has  made 
a  direct  link  between  civil  disorder  and  un- 
employment. The  National  Urban  CoaUtlon 
was  formed  upon  a  platform  of  creating  job 
opportunities  In  both  the  public  and  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  S-3063  would  provide 
Jobs  and  job  training  in  both  sectors  for  2.- 
400  000  hard-core  unemployed  during  the 
next  four  (4)  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  10.3 
billion  dollars.  The  first  year  appropriation 
would  be  for  2  billion  dollars. 

1.  Public  sector  jobs 
Title  I  of  the  bill  Is  a  genuine  attempt  at 
creating  new  jobs.  The  concept  of  "govern- 
ment as  employer  of  last  resort'  has  been 
growing  during  the  last  few  years.  The  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress  specifies 
that  there  are  at  least  5.3  million  public 
service  jobs  capable  of  being  created.  These 
Jobs  are  distinct  from  the  so-called  public 
works  employment— which  provide  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  more  skilled  craftsmen— 
in  that  it  is  the  public  service  employment 
which  Is  the  most  effective  means  of  rapidly 
increasing  stopgap  employment  for  the  lowly 

skilled. 

At  the  same  time,  the  performance  of 
these  services  will  satisfy  a  very  definite  need 
in  our  great  metropolitan  areas.  The  more 
affluent  our  society  becomes,  the  more  is 
the  demand  for  services  which  uplift  the 
quality  of  life.  From  both  an  economic  and  a 
social  point  of  view,  we  are  Indeed  fortunate 
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that  we  have  the  coincidence  of  an  unused 
manpower  and  unmet  social  needs.  These 
public  services  represent  a  new  dimension  for 
expansion  of  the  job  market. 

Howard  Hallman,  staff  director  of  the  Pov- 
erty Program  Study  of  this  subcommittee. 
Identified  the  range  of  some  of  these  Jobs: 
"Tliree  examples  can  serve  as  an  Illustra- 
tion, but  the  choice  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  these.  Tliey  are  the  use  of  professional 
aides-  conservation  and  recreation  facilities: 
and  housing  rehabilitation  Each  can  pro- 
vide socially  useful  work.  Each  can  give 
communities  across  the  nation  a  means  of 
reaching  the  unemployed  directly  and  thus 
to  Individualize  a  national  program  for  cm- 
plovment. 

■The  first  area  for  Increased  public  serv- 
ice employment  Is  as  professional  aides.  These 
are  positions  which  assist  professional  work- 
ers such  as  schoolteachers,  nurses,  social 
workers  recreation  supervisors,  probation  of- 
ficers, and  the  like,  by  perfornilng,  under 
supervision,  various  tasks  which  can  be 
learned  on  the  Job  or  through  short-term 
training.  In  other  words,  a  minimum  of 
formal  training  Is  required. 

"Such  agencies  as  settlement  houses  have 
used  neighborhood  residents  in  these  roles 
for  years.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  has  encouraged  the  expan- 
sion of  this  field  of  employment,  and  In  the 
spring  of  1967  40,000  were  working  as  sub- 
professionals  under  the  community  action 
program.  Tlie  Scheuer  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  added  another 
15.000,  which  apparently  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  training  purposes. 

"The  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  esti- 
mated that  educational  institutions  could 
absorb  1.1  million  new  workers  and  medi- 
cal institutions  and  health  services  another 
1  2  million. 

■For  Instance,  teacher  aides  could  be  em- 
ployed by  the  tens  of  thousands,  particularly 
m  schools  serving  children  from  poor  fami- 
lies where  the  school  has  to  compensate  for 
home     deficiencies.     While     theoretically     It 
might   be   desirable   to   alter   the   ratio  of    1 
teacher    for   a   classroom   of   30    pupils   to    1 
lor  15    or  even  as  low  as  1  for  10.  there  are 
neither  the  teachers  nor  the  classrooms  lor 
such    an    approach.    But    every    elementary 
teacher  in  ixjor  neighborhoods  could  easily 
use  two  teacher  aides,  not  merely  to  take  roll 
and  help  put  on  coats,  but  to  help  with  read- 
ing   arithmetic,  and  spelling,  and  other  su- 
pervised teaching  tasks  AfW'r  all.  at  one  time 
most  elementary  school  teachers  did  not  have 
college  degrees.  While  today  we  should  Insist 
that   the   teacher  In   charge  should   have  a 
college  education,  he  or  she  could  profitably 
use  aides  who  are  high  school  graduates  (and 
two  out  of   five  of   the   unemployed  have  a 
high  school  education). 

"Hospitals  could  use  many  nurses  aides 
and  laboratory  assistants.  Homemaklng  edu- 
cation, which  sometimes  needs  to  be  taken 
directly  to  the  home,  can  readily  be  con- 
ducted by  women  who  have  had  20  years 
of  successful  experience  with  their  own  fami- 
lies Home  care  for  the  elderly  could  absorb 
thousands  of  workers.  Consumer  education 
among  the  poor,  a  hardly  scratched  but 
badlv  needed  field  of  service,  can  be  carried 
out  by  professional  aides.  Schools  can  be 
kept  open  evenings,  weekends,  and  summers 
for  programs  led  by  recreation  aides.  Over- 
worked probation  officers  could  have  nonpro- 
fessional assistants.  Most  social  agencies  are 
understaffed  In  clerical  positions.  On  and 
on  the  list  could  be  expanded. 

"A  second  area  for  Job  creation  In  public 
service  employment  Is  conservation  and  rec- 
reation area  development.  Again,  these  are 
neglected  fields  of  service  which  can  absorb 
large  numbers  of  semiskilled  workers. 

"In  National  and  State  parks  and  forests, 
thousands  of  "ampsltes  and  other  recreation 
facilities  should  be  created  to  serve  a  grow- 
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Ine  pr>pu!ntt"n  which  has  more  money  to 
•.r;ive!.  more  :'ree  time,  and  more  need  to  re- 
treat from  the  city  to  natural  surroundings. 
Of  all  the  facilities  constructed  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  this  type 
was  about  the  only  one  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Jobs  created  could  be  filled  by  aeml- 
sklUed  or  unskilled  workers. 

"The  same  concept  could  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  great  urban  parks  created  since 
1850.  Central  Park  In  New  York  City.  Fair- 
mount  Park  In  Philadelphia.  Rock  Creek 
Park  In  Washington.  Lincoln  Park  in  Chi- 
cago, Swope  Park  In  Kansas  City,  Golden 
Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco,  to  mention  a 
few  among  many,  all  could  benefit  from  Im- 
provements and  restoration.  Add  to  this  the 
neglected  playgrounds  and  squares,  and  the 
Job   potential  Is  further  Increased.     ^  • 

"Land  conservation,  forest  restoration,  sea- 
shore preservation,  and  the  newest  thrust, 
highway  beautlflcatlon.  all  are  tasks  where 
labor  Is  a  high  proportion  of  the  budget,  and 
most  of  the  Jobs  can  be  filled  with  unskilled 
persons,  who  can  be  trained  on  the  job  or  in 
short-term  courses.  A  small  start  has  been 
made  under  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the 
EcononUc  Opportunity  Act.  Easily  a  million 
workers  could  be  so  employed. 

"A  third  field  In  which  many  Jobs  could 
be  created  is  housing  rehabilitation.  There  are 
8  to  10  million  dwelling  units  in  the  United 
States  which  need  improvement  greater  than 
what  is  expected  for  annual  maintenance. 
Two-thirds  of  these  units  are  In  metropolitan 
areas,  mostly  In  the  inner  city  and  occupied 
by  low-income  families.  It  so  happens  that 
the  unemployed  are  concentrated  in  the  same 
locations.  Thus,  ways  should  be  found  to 
combine  the  need  for  housing  rehabilitation 
and  the  need  for  more  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

■Professional  aides,  recreation  facilities 
and  consenatlon.  and  housing  rehabilitation 
are  by  no  means  the  limit  of  possibilities  for 
public  service  employment.  Each  community 
should  have  the  option  of  determining  what 
it  needs  and  wants  most." 

These  are  the  Jobs  that  can  be  done  right 
now  In  many  communities.  It  is  here  that 
the  federal  government  could  move  in  Im- 
mediately and  place  people  in  these  Jobs.  The 
Clark  bill  contemplated  300,000  participants 
In  one  year  and  1.2  million  in  four  (4)  years. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  these  Jobs  and  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  Congress  should 
establish  a  priority  to  meeting  this  commit- 
ment in  line  with  the  financial  resources 
available. 

If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  between  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  Jobs  In  the  public  sec- 
tor and  a  program  to  reimburse  employers 
for  training  workers  for  entry-level  Jobs  in 
the  private  sector,  then,  the  priority  should 
be  e.xpressed  in  favor  of  Job  creation.  What 
we  need  now  more  than  ever  are  new  jobs 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  immediacy  of  these  Jobs,  both  in  terms 
of  their  availability  and  qualification  re- 
quirements for  the  worker,  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  these  jobs  are  either 
temporary  or  deadend.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
legislative  intent  should  definitely  declare 
that  those  workers  who  are  assigned  to  pub- 
lic-sector Jobs  should  be  placed  In  direct 
contact  with  regular  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Through  training  and 
supportive  service,  they  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  progress  in  promotional  sequences. 
A  worker  must  have  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  status.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore, 
for  these  jobs  to  be  looked  upon  as  only 
stopgaps. 

Testimony  already  given  to  you  by  the 
AFI^CIO  urges  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  be  corrected  so  that  these  jobs  can  be 
recognized  just  as  meaningful,  productive, 
and  competitive  as  those  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

I  concur  In  that  recommendation.  Further- 
more, the  Scheurer  concept  of  new  careers  at 
the  subprofessional  level  for  certain  public 
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service  jobs  opens  up  a  real  possibility  for 
meaningful  work  presently  needed  Ln  our 
communities.  Title  I  offers  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  new  careeir  approach,  and  It 
ought  to  be  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
possibilities. 

In  order  for  a  job  to  be  considered  mean- 
ingful, there  must  also  be  built  into  it  the 
concept  of  upward  mobility.  Whether  joined 
to  a  new  career  position  or  not,  promotional 
opportunities  should  exist.  All  community- 
employment  programs  should,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  Include  training  activities  so  that 
all  participants  will  be  given  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  while  em- 
ployed to  prepare  them  to  JSe  not  only  em- 
ployable but  competltlve/Tn  order  to  move 
upward  in  either  pubV.rMt  •  r!-  -\te  sector  jobs. 
We  seek,  therefore,  l^  'hen  the  work- 

er's occupational  mobinr* . 

Although  initial  placement  in  public  serv- 
ice cmplo>-ment  may^serve  as  a  holding  oper- 
ation, a  heavy  dose  of  basic  education  In 
basic  literacy  skills  (half-time  at  work  and 
half-time  at  training)  will  guard  against 
considering  these  Jobs  as  "dead-end"  ones. 

I  would  also  caution  against  considering 
these  jobs  to  be  low-wage  ones,  because  we 
would  only  be  shifting  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed from  the  public  welfare  rolls  to  a 
status  of  "kept"  low-wage  workers  in  public 
employment.  There  must  be  the  opportunity 
for  upward  movement,  and  training  oppor- 
tunities win  provide  that  ladder.  Further- 
more, as  we  open  iin  these  Jobs  to  the  un- 
employed, we  should  be  very  mindful  that 
the  underemployed  who  may  already  be  em- 
ployed Ln  these  jobs  shotild  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  training 
programs. 

In  siunmary,  therefore,  we  endorse  the 
concept  of  the  "government  as  a  last  resort 
employer"  to  employ  those  workers  who,  even 
now,  need  jobs  or  those  who,  after  some 
training,  caruiot  find  private-sector  Jobs.  As 
the  Automation  Commission  remarked: 
"When  all  that  is  done,  there  remains  an- 
other possibility:  to  begin  at  the  rear  of  the 
I  employment  1  line  and  create  employment 
opportunities  tailored  to  the  abilities  of 
those  with  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tages." 

My  main  enthtislasm  for  the  public  sector 
title  of  this  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  actu- 
ally creates  new  job  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  satis- 
fies a  need  in  our  communities  to  have  this 
work  performed.  Since  the  public  sector, 
through  the  tax  system,  is  underwriting  the 
cost  of  the  jobs,  it  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
public  sector  Is  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the 
work  performed.  However,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  public  sector  always  benefits  when 
a  worker  is  removed  from  public  assistance. 
2.  Private  sector  jobs 
Title  II  of  the  Clark  bill  encoiu^ges  private 
enterprise  to  take  an  active  part  in  com- 
bating the  ravages  of  unemployment  among 
the  disadvantaged.  The  role  of  the  business 
cornjnunity  Is  an  essential  one  In  the  war  on 
po\ferty.  The  Urban  Coalition  Is  a  rtsible  ex- 
pression of  the  determination  of  businessmen 
to  move  in  this  area.  Last  Jantiary,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  a  call  for  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  private  Industry  to 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The 
JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business 
Sector)  was  inaugurated  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  be  assisted  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  The  President's  Riot  Com- 
mission strongly  urged  such  business  involve- 
ment. The  Clark  bill  gives  a  legislative  base 
to  the  JOBS  experiment. 

The  main  objective  of  Title  II  is  to  help 
the  hard-core  to  become  employable.  There 
are  Incentives  on  both  sides.  The  worker  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  while 
he  is  achieving  a  skill  to  improve  his  employ- 
ability  so  that  he  can  become  competitive  in 
the  labor  market.  The  employer  is  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  training  the  worker  so  as  to 
make  him  a  productive  employee.  By  hiring 
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a  worker  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  em- 
ploy bectaise  of  lack  of  basic  qualifications, 
the  employer  will  receive  a  cost  displacement 
at  the  rate  of  $3,500  for  each  employee. 

The  essential  ingredient  in  the  experiment 
is  on-the-job  training  at  remedial  levels  far 
below  occupational  training.  I  should  relate 
to  you  two  experiments  in  which  the  Union 
and  the  steel  Industry  is  engaged: 

1.  Adult  Basic  Education  for  Employed  and 
Unemployed  Steelworkers 
One  Involves  a  $1  million  MDTA  grant  to 
provide  remedial  training  for  two  groups  of 
employees.  One  group  represents  those  work- 
ers in  the  plant  who  are  entitled  to  promo- 
tional opportunities  but  are  unable  to  effec- 
tively exercise  these  rights  because  they  lack 
basic  literacy  skills.  A  selected  sampling  from 
various  mills  are  now  undergoing  tralnint; 
with  the  objective  in  mind  that  they  will  be 
able  to  exercise  their  seniority  to  achieve 
a  higher  Job  classification.  It  is  indeed  .i 
tragedy  to  have  a  worker  locked  into  a  job 
while  others  with  less  seniority  are  able  to 
advance  around  him. 

Under  this  pilot  program,  about  1600  cm- 
ployed  Steelworkers  in  the  Chicago  and  Bal- 
timore areas  are  attending  adult  basic  edu- 
cation classes  at  their  plants  to  Improve  their 
communications  and  mathematical  skills. 
The  program  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  .Ajnerica.  seven  major  steel 
companies  and  the  Labor  and  HEW  Depart- 
ments. 

Training  is  being  provided  by  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. A  Joint  study,  pursuant  to  the 
1965  contract  settlement  between  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  of  the  steel  companies 
and  the  Steelworkers  Union,  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  raise  the 
educational  levels  of  the  workers  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  qualify  for  training  and 
Job  opportunities  when  available.  Trainees 
are  given  six  hours  of  classroom  Instructions 
a  week  for  anproximately  26  weeks.  Classes 
are  scheduled  on  the  workers'  own  time  Just 
before  or  after  their  work  shifts. 

The  second  group  represents  those  workers 
who  failed  to  qualify  for  entry  jobs.  They 
also  are  being  given  special  training  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  equipped  to  satisfy  very 
basic  entry  requirements. 

If  the  program  for  the  employed  Steelwork- 
ers is  successful,  more  entry  level  jobs  will 
become  available  for  these  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  pilot  program,  when  completed,  will 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  some 
300  persons  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  basic 
education  courses  are  designed  to  raise  them 
to  a  level  of  acceptability  for  employment  in 
the  steel  industry. 

2.  Jobs  Now  Program 
The  second  experimental  program  Is  one 
which  was  recently  agreed  to  in  a  supple- 
mental understanding  with  the  industry. 
Basically,  it  gives  option  to  the  local  union 
and  the  plant  management  to  extend  the 
probationary  period  for  special  employees  so 
as  to  provide  "greater  employment  opportu- 
nity for  persons  disadvantaged  with  respect 
to  employment  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
basic  educational  qualifications.  .  .  .  Current 
employment  can  be  provided  on  the  condition 
that  participants  actively  pursue  a  course  of 
study  designed  to  rectify  their  educational 
deficiencies. ' 

( I  submit  a  sample  of  such  agreement  for 
the  record.) 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  our  experience 
under  these  two  programs  will  reveal.  The 
latter  arrangement  is  a  response  to  the  JOBS 
program  and  can  apply  to  the  job  opportunity 
section  in  Title  II  of  the  Clark  bill. 

I  recognize  that  Title  II  does  not  create 
any  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  only  an  aggressive  eco- 
nomic policy  can  accomplish  that  objective. 
However,  it  "does  increase  the  possibility  that 
the  "mix"  of  the  employed  will  be  changed. 
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under  the  stimulation  of  the  subBldy  to  In- 
mistrv,  more  of  the  disadvantaged  will  be 
employed— at  least  temporarily— than  would 
otherwise  under  current  hiring  policies. 

If  training  on  the  Job  Is  assured,  their  em- 
nlovabUlty  win  be  Improved,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  permanency  of  their  Jobs, 
iccess  to  a  job  environment  and  the  oppor- 
ninitv  to  train,  u^hilc  at  the  same  time  re- 
rcivinq  take  home  pay  from  the  paymaster 
,,t  the  plant  rather  than  a  relief  check  from 
the  government,  may  provide  the  added 
motivation  needed  to  move  the  disadvantaged 
into  a  more  positive  job-oriented  attitude. 
While  it  does  not  Increase  the  total  supply 
of  iobs.  It  does  give,  as  was  Indicated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission,  "special  consideration 
to  those  who  have  historically  been  at  the 
back  of  the  line." 

The  private  sector  must  be  engaged  In  the 
effort  to  open  up  Job  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged.  It  will  do  so  only  so  long  as 
there  are  actual  Jobs  available.  I  would  hope 
that  the  funds  made  available  to  industry 
uill  result  in  an  aggressive  hiring  policy. 
Your  Committee  should  specify  the  legislative 
intent  on  this  matter  since  the  testimony  of 
a  previous  witness.  Garth  Mangum.  Indicated 
that  "It  will  be  difficult  to  assure  that  those 
employed  are  significantly  more  disadvan- 
taeed  than  those  who  would  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  absence  of  the  program.  .  .  . 
Subsidies  to  private  employers  to  encour- 
age hiring  of  the  disadvantaged  substitute 
for  education  and  training  to  make  them 
more  attractive  to  employers  without  sub- 

sidy  " 

On  balance,  however,  the  twofold  ap- 
proach of  providing  jobs  in  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  is  the  least  that  this 
country  should  do  for  the  poor.  Certainly, 
the  nation  must  "generate  a  new  will  as 
the  Riot  Commission  stated.  But,  the  Coii- 
izress  is  the  vehicle  for  expressing  that  will, 
it  can  do  so  by  enacting  this  bill.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
AFL-CIO  unalterably  opposed  the  expendi- 
ture cuts  contemplated  by  the  House-Senate 
tax  conferees. 

As  was  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the 
Executive  Board,  "essential  programs  must 
be  maintained  and  expanded."  S-3063  is  aii 
example  of  a  needed  expansion  of  a  social 
program.  As  Resurrection  City  is  being 
erected  on  the  Potomac  Flats,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  poor's  desire  for  a  better  share  in  Amer- 
ica's prosperity,  1  urge  Congress  to  enact 
the  Emergency  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1968  as  a  concrete  expression  that 
dreams  do  become  reality  and  frustration 
is  not  a  permanent  way  of  life. 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20.  1968 


Mr  DOWNING  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day May  12,  1968,  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
my  'district  a  traditional  ceremony  was 
held  commemorating  the  361st  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  English  colonists 
and  the  founding  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  one  of  the  great  educators  of  our 
Nation  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  College  of  WilUam  and  Mary,  Dr. 
Da\'is  Y.  Paschall.  His  remarks  should 
be  read  by  every  American,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  them  in  the  Record. 
CXIV 888 — Part  11 


Jamestown  Dat,  1968 
If  history  does  not  actually  repeat  Itself, 
there  are  at  least  occasions  when  the  cycle 
of  present  events  brings  us  bacfc  to  points 
of  origin.  From  these  points  we  can  measure 
the  distance  we  have  come. 

This  is  the  real  purpose  of  our  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  coming  of  our  forefathers 
to  this  Island  more  Uion  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago.  If  we  recaU  their  many  hard- 
shliis  we  also  remember  their  persistent 
dreams  If  we  have  long  outlived  the  par- 
ticular hardships  that  beset  them  in  their 
time,  we  must  on  this  annual  commemora- 
tion ask  ourselves  if  we  have  finally  attained 
their  "oals  and  ideals  in  our  oirn  time. 

It  is  appropriate  on  Jiunestown  Day  to 
compare  the  American  problems  of  1968  with 
thase  first  American  problems  encountered 
here  in  1607  and  the  Jameswwn  Period. 
Fewer  than  two  hundred  men  ciune  ashore 
upon  this  Island  on  that  day. 

No  one  can  truly  assess  the  hardships  and 
privations  endiu-ed  In  those  ewly  years  with- 
out feellnc  that  surely  here  were  men  who 
dared  "to  dream  the  impossible  dre.im  and 
to  reach  the  unreachable  star."  Within  a 
century  these  "Englishmen  born  to  become 
Americans"  had  settled  from  Massachusetts 
Biy  to  the  Sea  tslands  of  Georgia:  within 
the  next  century  they  had  created  a  new 
nation,  "conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal"-^efferson's  fundamental  conviction 
reaffumed  by  Abraham   Lincoln. 

Then  at  "the  end  of  the  third  century 
after  the  holding  here,  these  men  whom  Walt 
Whitman  called  the  "restless  breed "  had 
crossed  the  continent,  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  Susan  Constant  and  her  sister 
shli>s  had  ended  their  Atlantic  voyage,  where 
a  new  and  greater  wean  in  the  West  marked 
the  end  of  one  road  and  the  opening  of 
another.  Now,  more  than  halfway  throuKh 
the  fourth  century  since  that  day  in  1607, 
our  band  of  fewer  than  two  hundred  has 
prown  to  more  than  two  hundred  nuUion. 
Is  It  any  cause  for  wonder  that  our  prob- 
lems, our  challenges  and  our  hopes  should 
have  proliferated   in  proportion? 

There  have  been  many  cycles  of  history 
in  this  pemnsula  where  we  have  gathered 
today  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  years, 
from"  1607  to  1781.  stretch  between  Jamestown 
and  Yorktown— but  only  about  twenty  nules 
of  distance.  Next  year  we  shall  celebrate  the 
three  and  a  half  centuries  .since  the  estab- 
lishment here.  In  1619,  of  the  first  legislative 
assembly  in  the  New  World— a  memorable 
event  that  launched  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  New  World. 

This  year  marks  ajiother  anniversary  which 
also  embodies  some  of  the  most  cherished 
dreams  of  the  men  who  overcame  the  pri- 
mordial dangers  here  at  Jamestown.  This  is 
the  275th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  of  William  and  M.xry,  that  original 
dream  of  a  seat  of  learning  which  might  have 
died  with  the  great  massacre  of  1622  had  not 
other  men  of  vision  come  after,  undismayed 
tav  civil  outbreaks  in  this  colony  and  in  the 
niother  country,  until  at  last  a  c'narter  was 
eranted  by  those  same  constitutional  mon- 
Mch£  who  had  assented  to  the  EngUsh  Bill 

of  Rights.  B„i,„ 

We  Uke  to  think  that  there  is  a  definite 
intellectual  relationship  between  the  guar- 
antees of  fundamental  liberties  set  out  in 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  charter  of 
Their  Majesties'  Royal  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia  in  1693.  Certainly  these 
were  the" 'rights  of  Englishmen"  upon  which 
the  revolutionists  of  1776  insisted,  and  their 
demands  were  articulated  by  many  of  the 
men  ' -ho  had  been  educated  at  the  College. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  selfevident.' 
wrote  Jefferson  at  Philadelphia— and  to  these 
truths  the  representatives  of  thirteen  colonies 
Pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor.  It  is  only  to  things  that  matter 
more  than  all  else  that  men  are  willing  to 
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make  such  a  total  commltment^the  seeds 
for  such  a  commitment  having  been  sown  in 
Belf-saxjrtfloe  of  those  who  had  their  day  at 

Jamestown.  ..     .    „  . 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  Impor- 
tanc-e  of  educaUon.  In  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jamestovra  Colony  was  per- 
ceived from  earliest  times,  and  was  taken 
for  granted  as  a  counterpart  to  established 
government  when,  with  the  so-called  "great 
charter"- actually,  the  mstructlons— of  1618, 
providing  for  the  calling  of  a  IcgislaUve  as- 
sembly provision  also  was  made  for  the 
esubllshment  of  several  different  forms  of 
learning  and  Instruction.  It  Is  this  concept 
of  education  conceived  at  the  very  beginnlncs 
of  this  Republic  that  1  commend  to  your 
attention  on  this  observance. 

This  year  marks  the  350th  anniversary  of  an 
Idea  which  found  expression  In  1618- the 
Idea  of  a  school  to  educate  the  Indians  in 
both  Christian  relltrlon  and  basic  English 
education.  In  the  instructions  to  George 
Yeardley  dated  November  18.  1618,  King 
James  i  advised  that  the  London  Company 
was  authorized  to  "ratify,  conhrm  and  or- 
dain that  a  convenient  place  be  chosen  and 
set  out  for  the  planting  of  a  Unlve#sUy  at 
Henrico  In  time  to  come  and  that  In 
the  meantime  preparation  be  there  made  for 
the  building  of  (al  Colledpe  .  .  ." 

Within  SIX  months— even  before  the  in- 
structions on  the  calling  of  the  first  assem- 
bly were  carried  out— the  Company  had 
shipped  to  Virginia  100  "tenants  lor  the  Col- 
Icdge  lands,"  along  with  130  to  work  the 
Company's  own  lands,  80  to  work  the  gov- 
ernors lands,  and  50  to  work  the  glebe  lands 
of  the  church.  You  may  also  recall  that  to 
complete  the  process  of  civilization,  there 
also  came  90  "young  maids  to  make  wives 
for  at  least  90  of  the  260  tenants  who  had 
been  "sent  for  publlcke  and  other  pious  uses" 
in  the  colony. 

By  November  11,  1619.  the  new  government 
of  Jamestown  found  the  enthusiasm  ol  the 
London  Company  for  shipping  over  tenants 
to  work  the  College  lands  was  overtaxing  the 
economy.  The  council  complained  that  the 
1  itest  shipment  of  newcomers  had  brought 
with  them  only  five  months'  supplies  of  food. 
Since  the  colony  would  have  to  support  them 
for  at  least  fourteen  months  bclorc  the  'col- 
lege plantation"  would  be  ready,  emergency 
plans  for  housing  and  training  them  were 
discussed. 

Before  the  end  of  another  year,  plans  for 
the  esuablishment  of  the  seat  of  learning  at 
Henrico  had  advanced  materially.  Among  the 
shipments  to  the  colony  by  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton in  1620  was  noted  "A  Gift"  of  "cer- 
tun  good  Bookes  of  Dlvlnltle.  by  an  un- 
known person,"  for  the  use  of  the  College. 
The  men  of  that  day  recognized,  with  Car- 
lisle that  a  true  university  Is  a  great  library 
of  books;  for  in  May  1622— before  word  had 
reached  England  of  the  vanishing  of  this  first 
prc'U  dream— the  Earl  of  Southampton  noted 
two  more  gifts  for  the  College— "a  Library 
valued  at  100  Marks,"  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bargrave,  a  "preacher  In  Virginia;"  and  a 
companion  gift  of  "divers  Bookes,  and  an 
exact  map  of  America." 

Memorial  gifts  were  not  unknown  In  those 
days  either.  Southampton's  1622  inventory 
noted  that  "the  Gentlemen  and  Mariners 
that  came  In  the  'Royall  James'  from  the 
East  Indies  .  .  .  gave  towards  the  building 
of  a  free  Schoole  in  Virginia,  to  be  called  the 
•East  Indian  Schoole.'  the  sum  of  100 
pounds."  , 

There  w.is  every  reason  for  opUmlsm.  i  ne 
previous  May  15,  1621.  Planter  George  Thorpe 
had  v^Titten  to  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  that  "the 
whole  people  have  begun  to  plant  vines 
(tobacco)  this  year,  and  he  himself  had 
"planted  for  the  Colledge  near  ten  thousands 
and  do  intend.  God  wnilng,  every  year  to  set 
more  than  double  that  number." 

Church,  statt  and  education  being  Inter- 
related in  that  era,  !t  was  a  significant  sign 
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In?  p<^.p  r.  it:  n  which  has  more  money  to 
tr;ive;  rr.  're  free  time,  and  more  need  to  re- 
tr«'a-.  'r'  m  the  city  to  natural  surroundings. 
C>f  I.,  ne  facilities  constructed  under  the 
ar  .  f-r  i>xl  public  works  program,  this  type 
■A  I.;  irv  .:  the  only  one  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Jobs  created  could  be  filled  by  seml- 
sklUed  or  unskilled  workers. 

"The  same  concept  could  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  great  urban  parks  created  since 
1850.  Central  Park  in  New  York  City.  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  Philadelphia.  Rock  Creek 
Park  in  Washington.  Lincoln  Park  in  Chi- 
cago, Swope  Park  in  Kansas  City,  Golden 
Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco,  to  mention  a 
few  among  many,  all  could  benefit  from  Im- 
pro%-ements  and  restoration.  Add  to  this  the 
neglected  playgrounds  and  squares,  and  the 
Job  potential  is  further  increased. 

•Land  conservation,  forest  restoration,  sea- 
shore preservation,  and  the  newest  thrust, 
highway  beautlflcatlon,  all  are  tasks  Where 
labor  is  a  high  proportion  of  the  budget.  ;ind 
most  of  the  Jobs  can  be  filled  with  unskilled 
persons,  who  can  be  trained  on  the  Job  or  in 
short-term  courses.  \  small  start  has  been 
m.ade  under  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the 
Economljc-  OpF>ortunity  Act.  Easily  a  million 
workers  could  be  so  employed. 

■•\  third  field  in  which  many  Jobs  could 
be  created  Is  housing  rehabilitation.  There  are 
8  to  10  million  dwelling  units  in  the  United 
States  which  need  improvement  greater  than 
what  Is  expected  for  Euinual  maintenance. 
Two-thirds  of  these  units  are  In  metropolitan 
areas,  mostly  in  the  inner  city  and  occupied 
by  low-income  families.  It  so  happens  that 
the  unemployed  are  concentrated  in  the  same 
locations.  Thus,  ways  should  be  found  to 
combine  the  need  for  housing  rehabilitation 
and  the  need  for  more  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

■Professional  aides,  recreation  facilities 
and  conservation,  and  housing  rehabilitation 
are  by  no  means  the  limit  of  possibilities  for 
public  service  employment.  Each  community  * 
should  have  the  option  of  determining  what 
It  needs  and  wants  most." 

These  are  the  Jobs  that  can  be  done  right 
now  in  many  communities.  It  is  here  that 
the  federal  government  could  move  in  im- 
mediately and  place  people  in  these  Jobs.  The 
Clark  bill  contemplated  300,000  participants 
in  one  year  and  12  million  In  four  (4)  years. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  these  Jobs  and  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  Congress  should 
establish  a  priority  to  meeting  this  commit- 
ment in  line  with  the  financial  resources 
available. 

If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  between  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  Jobs  in  the  public  sec- 
tor and  a  program  to  reimburse  employers 
for  training  workers  for  entry-level  Jobs  In 
the  private  sector,  then,  the  priority  should 
be  e.xpressed  in  favor  of  Job  creation.  What 
we  need  now  more  than  ever  are  new  Jobs 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  immediacy  of  these  jobs,  both  In  terms 
of  their  availability  and  qualification  re- 
quirements for  the  worker,  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Ijhese  Jobs  are  either 
temporary  or  deadend.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
legislative  intent  should  definitely  declare 
that  those  workers  who  are  assigned  to  pub- 
lic-sector Jobs  should  be  placed  in  direct 
contact  with  regular  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Through  training  and 
supportive  service,  they  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  progress  in  promotional  sequences. 
A  worker  must  have  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  status.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore, 
for  these  jobs  to  be  looked  upon  as  only 
stopgaps. 

Testimony  already  given  to  you  by  the 
AFI^CIO  urges  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  be  corrected  so  that  these  Jobs  can  be 
recognized  Just  as  meaningful,  productive, 
and  competitive  as  those  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

I  concur  in  that  recommendation.  Further- 
more, the  Scheurer  concept  of  new  careers  at 
the  subprofessional  level  for  certain  public 
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service  Jobs  opens  up  a  real  possibility  for 
meaningful  work  presently  needed  in  our 
communities.  Title  I  offers  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  new  career  approach,  and  it 
ought  to  be  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
poeslbillties. 

In  order  for  a  Job  to  be  considered  mean- 
ingful, there  must  also  be  built  into  it  the 
concept  of  upward  mobility.  Whether  Joined 
to  a  new  career  position  or  not,  promotional 
opportunities  should  exist.  All  community- 
employment  programs  should,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  Include  training  activities  so  that 
all  participants  will  be  given  the  education, 
training,  and  supporti\'e  services  while  em- 
ployed to  prepare  them  to  be  not  only  em- 
ployable but  competitive  In  order  to  move 
upward  in  either  public  or  private  sector  Jobs. 
We  seek,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  work- 
er's occupational  mobility. 

Although  initial  placement  in  public  serv- 
ice cmplo\Tnent  may  serve  as  a  holding  oper- 
ation, a  heavy  dose  of  basic  education  in 
basic  literacy  skills  (half-time  at  work  and 
half-time  at  training)  will  guard  against 
considering  these  Jobs  as  "dead-end"  ones. 

I  would  also  caution  against  considering 
these  jobs  to  be  low-wage  ones,  because  we 
would  only  be  shifting  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed from  the  public  welfare  rolls  to  a 
status  of  "kept"  low-wa^ge  workers  In  public 
employment.  There  must  be  the  opiwrtunity 
for  upward  movement,  and  training  oppor-i, 
tunities  will  provide  that  ladder.  Further- 
more, as  we  open  im  these  Jobs  to  the  un- 
employed, we  should  be  very  mindful  tliat 
the  underemployed  who  may  already  be  em- 
ployed In  these  Jobs  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  training 
programs. 

In  siunmary,  therefore,  we  endorse  the 
concept  of  tlie  "government  as  a  last  resort 
employer"  to  employ  tliose  workers  who,  even 
now.  need  Jobs  or  those  who.  after  some 
.training,  cannot  find  private-sector  Jobs.  As 
the  Automation  Commission  remarked: 
"When  all  that  Is  done,  there  remains  an- 
other possibility:  to  begin  at  the  rear  of  the 
[employment]  44ne  and  create  employment 
opportunities  tailored  to  the  abilities  of 
those  with  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tages." 

My  main  enthusiasm  for  the  public  sector 
title  of  this  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  actu- 
ally creates  new  Job  oppKjrtunities  for  the 
unemployed  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  satis- 
fies a  need  In  our  communities  to  have  this 
work  performed.  Since  the  public  sector, 
through  the  tax  system,  is  underwriting  the 
cost  of  the  Jobs,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the 
public  sector  is  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the 
work  performed.  However.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  public  sector  always  benefits  when 
a  worker  is  removed  from  public  assistance. 
2.  Priiafe  sector  jobs 
TlOe  11  of  the  Clark  bill  encourages  private 
enterprise  to  take  an  active  part  in  com- 
bating the  ravages  of  unemploj-ment  among 
the  disadvantaged.  The  role  of  the  business 
commumty  is  an  essential  one  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  Urban  Coalition  is  a  \-islble  ex- 
pression of  the  determination  of  businessmen 
t<t  move  in  this  area.  Last  January,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  call  for  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  private  industry  to 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The 
JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business 
Sector*  was  inaugurated  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  be  assisted  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  The  President's  Riot  Com- 
mission strongly  urged  such  business  involve- 
ment. The  Clark  bill  gives  a  legislative  base 
to  the  JOBS  experiment. 

The  main  objective  of  Title  II  is  to  help 
the  hard-core  to  become  employable.  There 
are  incentives  on  both  sides.  The  worker  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  while 
he  is  achieving  a  skill  to  Improve  his  employ- 
ability  so  that  he  can  become  competitive  in 
the  labor  market.  The  employer  Is  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  training  the  worker  so  as  bo 
make  him  a  productive  employee.  By  hiring 
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a  worker  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  em- 
ploy because  of  l*ck  of  basic  qualifications, 
the  employer  will  receive  a  cost  displacement 
at  the  rate  of  $3,500  for  each  employee. 

The  essential  ingredient  in  the  experiment 
Is  on-the-job  training  at  remedial  levels  far 
below  occupational  training.  I  should  relate 
to  you  two  experiments  in  which  the  Union 
and  the  steel  industry  is  engaged: 
1.  Adult  Basic  Education  for  Employed  and 
Unemployed  Steelworkers 
One  involves  a  $1  million  MDTA  grant  to 
provide  remedial  training  for  two  groups  of 
employees.  One  group  represents  those  work- 
ers in  the  plant  who  are  entitled  to  promo- 
tional opportunities  but  are  unable  to  effec- 
tively exercise  these  rights  because  they  lack 
basic  literacy  skills.  A  selected  sampling  from 
various  mills  arc  now  undergoing  training 
with  the  objective  in  mind  that  they  will  be 
able  to  exercise  their  seniority  to  .achieve 
a  higher  Job  classification.  It  is  indeed  ,i 
tragedy  to  have  a  worker  locked  into  a  Job 
while  others  with  less  seniority  are  able  to 
adviuice  around  him. 

Under  this  pilot  program,  about  1600  cm- 
ployed  Steelworkers  in  the  Chicago  and  Bal- 
timore I'.reas  are  attending  adult  basic  edu- 
cation classes  at  their  plants  to  Improve  their 
communications  and  mathematical  skills. 
The  program  is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  seven  major  steel 
companies  and  the  Labor  and  HEW  Depart- 
ments. 

Training  is  being  provided  by  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. A  Joint  study,  pursuant  to  the 
1965  contract  settlement  between  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  of  the  steel  companies 
and  the  Steelworkers  Union,  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program. 

The  lum  of  the  program  is  to  raise  the 
educational  levels  of  the  workers  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  qualify  for  training  and 
job  opportunities  when  available.  Trainees 
are  given  six  hours  of  classroom  instructions 
a  week  for  aoproximately  26  weeks.  Classes 
are  scheduled  on  the  workers'  own  time  Just 
before  or  after  their  work  shifts. 

The  second  group  represents  those  workers 
who  failed  to  qualify  for  entry  Jobs.  They 
also  are  being  given  special  training  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  equipped  to  satisfy  very 
basic  entry  requirements. 

If  the  program  for  the  employed  Steelwork- 
ers is  successful,  more  entry  level  Jobs  will 
become  available  for  these  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  pilot  program,  when  completed,  will 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  some 
300  persons  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  basic 
education  courses  are  designed  to  raise  them 
to  a  level  of  acceptability  for  employment  in 
the  steel  industry. 

2.  Jobs  Now  Program 
The  second  experimental  program  is  one 
which  was  recently  agreed  to  In  a  supple- 
mental understanding  with  the  Industry. 
Basically,  it  gives  option  to  the  local  union 
and  the  plant  management  to  extend  the 
probationary  period  for  special  employees  so 
as  to  provide  "greater  employment  opportu- 
nity for  persons  disadvantaged  with  respect 
to  employment  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
basic  educational  qualifications.  .  .  .  Current 
employment  can  be  provided  on  the  condition 
that  participants  actively  pursue  a  course  of 
study  designed  to  rectify  their  educational 
deficiencies.  " 

( I  submit  a  sample  of  such  agreement  for 
the  record.) 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  our  experience 
under  tliese  two  programs  will  reveal.  The 
latter  arrangement  is  a  response  to  the  JOBS 
program  and  can  apply  to  the  job  opportunity 
section  in  Title  II  of  the  Clark  bill. 

I  recognize  that  Title  II  does  not  create 
any  new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  only  an  aggressive  eco- 
nomic policy  can  accomplish  that  objective. 
However,  it  does  increase  the  possibility  that 
the  "mix"  of  the  employed  will  be  changed. 
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under  the  stimulation  of  the  subsidy  to  In- 
dustry, more  of  the  disadvantaged  will  be 
employed— at  least  temporarily— than  would 
otherwise  under  current  hiring  policies. 

If  training  on  the  Job  is  assured,  their  em- 
ployabllity   will    be    Improved    th"fby    en- 
hancing   the    permanency    of     their     Jobs. 
Access  to  a  Job  environment  and  the  oppor- 
umltv  to  train,  while  at  tUe  same  time  re- 
rcivxna  take  home  pay  )rom  the  paymaster 
at  the  plant  rather  than  a  relief  check  from 
the    government,    may    provide    the    added 
motivation  needed  to  move  the  disadvantaged 
into  a   more   positive   Job-oriented    attitude. 
While  it  does  not  increase  the  total  supply 
of  jobs,  it  does  give,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
Director  of   the  Michigan   Employment  Se- 
curity   Commission,    "special    consideration 
to  those  who  have  historically   been  at  the 
back  of  the  line." 

The  private  sector  must  be  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  open  up  Job  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged.  It  will  do  so  only  so  long  as 
there  are  actual  Jobs  available.  I  would  hope 
that  the  funds  made  available  to  industry 
will  result  in  an  aggressive  hiring  policy. 
Your  Committee  should  specify  the  legislative 
intent  on  this  matter  since  the  testimony  of 
■1  previous  witness.  Garth  Mangum.  indicated 
that  "it  will  be  difficult  to  assure  that  those 
employed  are  significantly  more  disadvan- 
taged than  those  who  would  have  been  em- 
ploved  in  the  absence  of  the  program.  .  .  . 
Subsidies  to  private  employers  to  encour- 
age hiring  of  the  disadvantaged  substitute 
for  education  and  training  to  make  them 
more  attractive  to  employers  without  sub- 
sidy." 

On  balance,  however,  the  twofold  ap- 
proach of  providing  Jobs  in  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  is  the  least  that  this 
countrv  should  do  for  the  poor.  Certainly, 
the  nation  must  "generate  a  new  will  as 
the  Riot  Commission  stated.  But.  the  Con- 
gress is  the  vehicle  for  expressing  that  will, 
it  can  do  so  tav  enacting  this  bill.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
AFI^CIO  unalterably  opposed  the  expendi- 
ture cuts  contemplated  by  the  House-Senate 
Ux  conferees. 

\s  was  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the 
Executive  Board,  "essential  programs  must 
be  maintained  and  expanded."  S-3063  is  an 
example  of  a  needed  expansion  of  a  social 
program.  As  Resurrection  City  is  being 
erected  on  the  Potomac  Flats,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  poor's  desire  for  a  better  share  in  Amer- 
ica's prosperity,  I  urge  Congress  to  enact 
the  Emergency  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1968  as  a  concrete  expression  that 
dreams  do  become  reality  and  frustration 
is  not  a  permanent  way  of  life. 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGIN'W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1968 
Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day May  12,  1968.  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
my  district  a  traditional  ceremony  was 
held  commemorating  the  361st  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  English  colomsts 
and  the  founding  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  one  of  the  great  educators  of  our 
Nation,  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Dr. 
Davis  Y.  Paschall.  His  remarks  should 
be  read  by  every  American,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  them  in  the  Record. 
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Jamestown  Dat,  1968 
If  history  does  not  actually  repeat  Itself, 
there  itfe  at  least  occasions  when  the  cycle 
of  present  events  brings  us  back  to  points 
of  origin.  Prom  the.se  points  we  can  measure 
the  distance  we  have  come. 

This  is  the  real  purpose  of  our  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  coming  of  our  forefathers 
to  this  island  more  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  vears  ago.  If  we  recall  their  many  hard- 
ships' we  also  remember  their  persistent 
dreams.  If  we  have  long  outlived  the  ]>ar- 
tlcular  hardships  that  beset  them  in  their 
time  we  must  on  this  annual  commemora- 
tion ask  ourselves  if  we  have  finally  atUilnod 
their  poals  and  ideals  In  our  own  time. 

It  is  appropriate  on  Jiunestown  Day  to 
compare  the  American  problems  of  1968  with 
those  lu-st  American  problems  encountered 
here  in  1607  and  the  Jamestown  Period. 
Fewer  than  two  hundred  men  came  ashore 
upon  this  island  on  that  day.    . 

No  one  can  truly  .-tssess  the  hardships  and 
privations  endured  In  those  early  years  with- 
out feeling  that  surely  here  were  men  who 
dared  "to  dream  the  impossible  dream  and 
to  reach  the  unreachable  st.ar."  Within  a 
century  these  "Englishmen  born  to  become 
Americans"  had  .settled  from  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia:  within 
the  next  ccnturv  they  had  created  a  new 
nation,  "conceived  In  liberty  ax>d  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  to'e  created 
equal"— Jefferson's  fundamental  conviction 
reaffirmed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  third  century 
after  the  landing  here,  these  men  whom  Walt 
Whitman  called  the  "restless  breed"  had 
crossed  the  continent,  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  Susan  Constant  and  her  sister 
ships  had  ended  their  Atlantic  voyage,  where 
a  new  and  greater  ocean  in  the  West  marked 
the  end  of  one  road  ;uid  the  opening  of 
another.  Now.  more  than  halfway  through 
the  fourth  century  since  that  day  in  1607, 
our  band  of  fewer  than  two  hundred  has 
grown  to  more  than  two  hundred  million. 
Is  it  any  cause  for  wonder  that  our  prob- 
lems, our  challenges  and  our  hopes  should 
have  proliferated   in  proportion? 

•mere  have  been  many  cycles  of  history 
In  this  peninsula  where  we  have  gathered 
todav  One  hundred  .and  seventy -four  years, 
from' 1607  to  l^isi.  stretch  between  Jamestown 
and  Yorktown— but  only  about  twenty  miles 
of  distance.  Ne;xt  year  we  shall  celebrate  the 
three  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  estab- 
lishment here,  in  1619.  of  the  first  legislative 
assembly  in  the  New  World— a  memorable 
event  that  launched  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  New  World. 

Tills  year  marks  another  anniversary  which 
also  embodies  some  of  the  most  cherished 
dreams  of  the  men  who  overcame  the  pri- 
mordial dangers  here  at  JamestowTi.  This  is 
the  275th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  of  Wimam  and  Mary,  that  original 
dream  of  a  seat  of  learnmg  which  might  have 
died  with  the  great  massacre  of  1622  had  not 
other  men  of  vision  come  after,  undismayed 
by  civil  outbreaks  in  this  colony  and  m  the 
mother  countrv.  until  at  last  a  charter  was 
eranted  by  those  same  consUtutional  mon- 
archi:  who  had  assented  to  the  EngUsh  Bill 
of  Rights.  .   c    .. 

We  like  to  think  that  there  is  a  definite 
intellectual  relationship  between  the  guar- 
antees of  fundamental  liberties  serout  m 
the  English  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  charter  of 
Their  Majesties'  Royal  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia  in  1693.  Certainly  these 
were  the  "rights  of  Englishmen  "  upon  which 
the  revolutionists  of  1776  insisted,  and  their 
demands  were  articulated  by  many  of  the 
men  -'ho  had  been  educated  at  the  College. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  selfevident." 
wrote  Jefferson  at  Philadelphia— and  to  these 
truths  the  representatives  of  thirteen  colonies 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  theu- 
sacred  honor.  It  is  only  to  things  that  matter 
more  than  all  else  that  men  are  willing  to 
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make  such  a  total  cOTrunltment— the  seeds 
for  such  a  commitment  having  been  sown  in 
self-sacrtflce  of  those  who  had  their  day  at 
Jajnestown. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  impor- 
tance of  education,  in  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jamestown  Colony  was  iicr- 
ceived   from  earliest  times,  and  was   taken 
for  granted  as  a  counterpart  to  established 
government  when,  with  the  so-called  "great 
clLorter"- iictually,  the  instructions— of  1618. 
providing  for  the  calling  of  a  leglslaUve  as- 
sembly    provision    also    was    made    for    the 
esWblishment  of  several   different  forma  of 
learning  and  Instruction.  It  Is  this  concept 
of  education  conceived  at  the  very  begtnnlncs 
of   this  Republic   that   I   commend   to   your 
attention  on  this  observance. 

This  year  marks  the  350th  anniversary  of  an 
Idea  which  found  expression  in  1618— the 
idea  of  a  school  to  educate  the  Indians  In 
both  Christian  religion  and  basic  English 
education.  In  the  Instructions  to  George 
Yeardley  dated  November  18.  1618.  King 
James  I  advised  that  the  London  Company 
was  authorized  to  "ratify,  confirm  and  or- 
dain that  a  convenient  place  be  chosen  and 
set  out  for  the  planting  of  a  University  at 
Henrico  in  time  to  come  and  that  In 
the  meantime  preparation  he  there  made  for 
the  building  of  (ai  CoUedge  .  .  ." 

Within  six  months— even  before  the  in- 
structions on  the  calling  of  the  first  .issem- 
blv  were  carried  out— the  Company  had 
shipped  to  Virginia  100  "tenants  for  the  Col- 
ledge  lands,"  along  with  130  to  work  the 
Company's  own  lands,  80  to  work  the  gov- 
ernor's lands,  and  50  to  work  the  glebe  lands 
of  the  church.  You  may  also  recall  that  to 
complete  the  process  of  civilization,  there 
also  came  'JO  "voung  maids  to  make  wives 
for  at  least  90  of  the  260  tenants  who  had 
been  "sent  for  publlcke  and  other  pious  uses" 
in  the  colony. 

By  November  11.  1619.  the  new  government 
of  Jamestown  found  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
London  Company  for  shipping  over  tenants 
to  work  the  College  lands  was  overtaxing  the 
economy  The  council  complained  that  the 
latest  shipment  of  newcomers  had  brought 
with  them  only  five  months'  supplies  of  food. 
Since  the  colony  would  have  to  f  iipport  them 
for  at  least  fourteen  months  before  the  col- 
lege plantation"  would  be  ready,  emergency 
plans  for  housing  and  tralmng  them  were 
discussed. 

Before  the  end  of  another  year,  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  learning  at 
Henrico  had  advanced  materially.  Among  the 
shipments  to  the  colony  by  the  Earl  of  South- 
■impton  in  1620  was  noted  "A  Gift"  of  "ccr- 
t  un  good  Bookes  of  Dlvlnitle.  by  an  un- 
known person."  for  the  use  of  the  College. 
The  men  of  that  day  recognized,  with  Car- 
lisle that  a  true  university  is  a  great  library 
of  books;  for  in  May  1622— before  word  had 
reached  England  of  the  vanishing  of  this  first 
great  tiream— the  Earl  of  Southampton  noted 
two  more  gifts  for  the  College— "a  Library 
valued  at  100  Marks."  by  the  \^e  Thomas 
Bargrave.  a  "preacher  In  Virgin^;"  and  a 
companion  gift  of  "divers  Bookes.  and  an 
exact  map  of  America." 

Memorial  gifts  were  not  unknown  in  those 
davs  either.  Southampton's  1622  inventory 
no'ted  that  "the  Gentlemen  and  Mariners 
that  came  in  the  'Royall  James'  from  the 
East  Indies  .  .  .  gave  towards  the  building 
of  a  free  Schoole  in  Virginia,  to  be  called  the 
•East    Indian    Schoole,'     the    sum    of     100 

pounds."  ,     ,         _,  „ 

There  was  every  reason  for  optimism.  ii»e 
previous  May  15,  1621,  Planter  George  Thorpe 
had  wTitten  to  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  that  'the 
whole  people  have  begun  to  plant  ylries 
(tobacco)  this  year,  and  he  himself  had 
•planted  for  the  CoUedge  near  ten  thousands 
and  do  intend.  God  Willing,  every  year  to  set 
more  than  double  that  number." 

Church    statt  and  education  being  inter- 
related in  that  era.  H  was  a  significant  sign 
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In?  population  which  has  more  money  to 
travel,  more  free  time,  and  more  need  to  re- 
treat from  the  city  to  natural  surroundings. 
Of  .Ul  the  facilities  constructed  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  this  type 
was  about  the  only  one  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Jobs  created  could  be  filled  by  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  workers. 

"The  same  concept  could  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  great  urban  parks  created  since 
1850.  Central  Park  In  New  York  City.  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  Philadelphia.  Rock  Creek 
Park  In  Washington,  Lincoln  Park  in  Chi- 
cago. Swope  Park  in  Kansas  City.  Oolden 
Gate  F»ark  in  San  Francisco,  to  mention  a 
few  among  many,  all  could  benefit  from  im- 
provements and  restoration.  Add  to  this  the 
neglected  playgrounds  and  squares,  and  the 
Job  potential  is  further  Increased. 

•Land  conservation,  forest  restoration,  sea- 
shore preservation,  and  the  newest  thrust, 
highway  beautlflcatlon.  all  are  tasks  where 
labor  Is'a  high  proportion  of  the  budget,  and  . 
most  of  the  Jobs  can  be  filled  with  unskilled 
persons,  who  can  be  trained  on  the  Job  or  in 
short-term  courses.  A  small  start  has  been 
made  under  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Easily  a  million 
v.ork.ers  could  be  so  employed. 

■  A  third  field  In  which  many  Jobs  could 
be  created  is  housing  rehabilitation.  There  are 
8  to  10  million  dwelling  units  in  the  United 
States  which  need  improvement  greater  than 
what  is  expected  for  annual  maintenance. 
Two-thirds  of  these  units  are  In  metropolitan 
areas,  mostly  in  the  Inner  city  and  occupied 
by  low-Income  families.  It  so  happens  that 
the  unemployed  are  concentrated  In  the  same 
locations.  Thus,  ways  should  be  found  to 
combine  the  need  for  housing  rehabilitation 
and  the  need  for  more  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

'Professional  aides,  recreation  facilities 
and  conservation,  and  housing  rehabilitation 
are  by  no  means  the  limit  of  possibilities  for 
public  service  employment.  Each  community 
should  have  the  option  of  determining  what 
it  needs  and  wants  most." 

These  are  the  Jobs  that  can  be  done  right 
now  in  many  communities.  It  is  here  that 
the  federal  government  could  move  in  Im- 
mediately and  place  people  In  these  Jobs.  The 
Clark  bill  contemplated  300,000  participants 
in  one  year  and  1.2  million  In  four  ^4)  years. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  these  Jobs  and  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  Congress  should 
establish  a  priority  to  meeting  this  commit- 
ment in  line  with  the  financial  resources 
available. 

If  a  choice  Is  to  be  made  between  the  Im- 
mediate creation  of  Jobs  in  the  public  sec- 
tor and  a  program  to  reimburse  employers 
for  training  workers  for  entry-level  Jobs  in 
the  private  sector,  then,  the  priority  should 
be  expressed  in  favor  of  Job  creation.  What 
we  need  now  more  than  ever  are  new  Jobs 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  immediacy  of  these  jobs,  both  In  terms 
of  their  availability  and  qualification  re- 
quirements for  the  worker,  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  these  Jobs  are  either 
temporary  or  deadend.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
legislative  intent  should  definitely  declare 
that  those  workers  who  are  assigned  to  pub- 
lic-sector Jobs  should  be  placed  In  direct 
contact  with  regular  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Through  training  and 
supportive  service,  they  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  progress  In  promotional  sequences. 
A  worker  must  have  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  status.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore, 
for  these  Jobs  to  be  looked  upon  as  only 
stopgaps. 

Testimony  already  given  to  you  by  the 
AFI^CIO  urges  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  be  corrected  so  that  these  Jobs  can  be 
recognized  Just  as  meaningful,  productive, 
and  competitive  as  those  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

I  concur  in  that  recommendation.  Further- 
more, the  Scheurer  concept  of  new  careers  at 
the  subprofesslonal  level  for  certain  public 
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service  Jobs  opens  up  a  real  possibility  for 
meaningful  work  presently  needed  in  our 
communities.  Title  I  offers  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  new  career  approach,  and  it 
ought  to  be  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
possibilities. 

In  order  for  a  Job  to  be  considered  mean- 
ingful, there  must  also  be  built  Into  It  the 
concept  of  upward  mobility.  Whether  Joined 
to  a  new  career  position  or  not.  promotional 
opportunities  should  exist.  All  community- 
employment  programs  should,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  include  training  activities  so  that 
all  participants  will  be  given  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  while  em- 
ployed to  prepare  them  to  be  not  only  em- 
ployable but  competitive  In  order  to  move 
upward  In  either  public  or  private  sector  Jobs. 
We  seek,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  work- 
er's occupational  mobility. 

Although  initial  placement  in  public  serv- 
ice employment  may  serve  as  a  holding  oper- 
ation, a  heavy  dose  of  basic  education  In 
basic  literacy  skills  (half-time  at  work  and 
half-time  at  training)  will  guard  against 
considering  these  Jobs  as  "dead-end"  ones. 

I  would  also  caution  against  considering 
these  Jobs  to  be  low-wage  ones,  because  we 
would  only  be  shifting  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed from  the  public  welfare  rolls  to  a 
status  of  "kept"  low-wage  workers  in  public 
employment.  There  must  be  the  opportunity 
for  upward  movement,  and  training  oppor- 
tunities will  provide  that  ladder.  Further- 
more, :is  we  oi>en  uo  theae  Jobs  to  the  im- 
employed,  we  should  be  very  mindful  that 
the  underemployed  who  may  already  be  em- 
ployed IQ  these  Jobs  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  training 
programs. 

In  stunmary,  therefore,  we  endorse  the 
concept  of  the  "government  ns  a  last  resort 
employer"  to  employ  those  workers  who.  even 
now.  need  Jobs  or  those  who.  after  some 
training,  cannot  find  private-sector  Jobs.  As 
the  Automation  Commission  remarked: 
"When  all  that  is  done,  there  remains  an- 
other possibility:  to  begin  at  the  rear  of  the 
1  employment  I  line  and  create  emploj-ment 
opportunities  tailored  to  the  abilities  of 
those  with  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tages." 

My  main  enthusiasm  for  the  public  sector 
title  of  this  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  actu- 
ally creates  new  Job  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  satis- 
fies a  need  In  our  communities  to  have  this 
work  performed.  Since  the  public  sector, 
through  the  tax  system,  is  underwriting  the 
cost  of  the  Jobs,  it  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
public  sector  Is  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the 
work  performed.  However.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  public  sector  always  benefits  when 
a  worker  is  removed  from  public  assistance. 
2.  Private  sector  jobs 
Title  II  of  the  Clark  bill  encourages  private 
enterprise  to  take  an  active  part  in  com- 
bating the  ravages  of  unemploj-ment  among 
the  disadvanUged.  The  role  of  the  business 
conimunity  is  an  essential  one  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  Urban  Coalition  is  a  visible  ex- 
pression of  the  determination  of  businessmen 
to  move  in  this  area.  Last  January,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  a  call  for  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  private  industry  to 
hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The 
JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business 
Sector)  was  inaugurated  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  be  assisted  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  The  President's  Riot  Com- 
mission strongly  urged  such  business  Involve- 
ment. The  Clark  bill  gives  a  legislative  base 
to  the  JOBS  experiment. 

The  main  objective  of  Title  II  Is  to  help 
the  hard-core  to  become  employable.  There 
are  incentives  on  both  sides.  The  worker  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  while 
he  is  achieving  a  skill  to  Improve  his  employ- 
ability  so  that  he  can  become  competitive  in 
the  labor  market.  The  employer  is  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  training  the  worker  so  as  to 
make  him  a  productive  employee.  By  hiring 
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a  worker  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  em- 
ploy beciuse  of  hiCk  of  basic  qualifications, 
the  employer  will  receive  a  cost  displacement 
at  the  rate  of  $3,500  for  each  employee. 

The  essential  ineredient  in  the  experiment 
Is  on-the-job  training  at  remedial  levels  far 
below  occupational  training.  I  should  relate 
to  you  two  experiments  in  which  the  Union 
and  the  steel  industry  is  engaged: 

1.  Adult  Basic  Education  for  Employed  and 
Unemployed  Steelworkers 
One  Involves  a  $1  million  MDTA  grant  to 
provide  remedial  training  for  two  groups  of 
employees.  One  group  represents  these  work- 
ers in  the  plant  who  are  entitled  to  promo- 
tional opportunities  but  are  unable  to  effec- 
tively exercise  these  rights  because  they  lack 
basic  literacy  skills.  A  selected  sampling  from 
various  mills  are  now  undergoing  training 
with  the  objective  in  mind  that  they  will  be 
able  to  e.xerclse  their  seniority  to  achieve 
a  higher  job  classification.  It  is  Indeed  a 
tragedy  to  have  a  worker  locked  into  a  Job 
while  others  with  less  seniority  are  able  to 
advance  around  him. 

Under  this  pilot  program,  about  1600  em- 
ployed Steelworkers  in  the  Chicago  and  Bal- 
timore areas  .ire  attending  adult  basic  edu- 
cation classes  at  their  plants  to  Improve  their 
communications  and  mathematical  skills. 
The  program  is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  seven  major  steel 
companies  and  the  Labor  and  HEW  Depart- 
ments. 

Training  is  being  provided  by  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. A  joint  study,  pursuant  to  the 
1965  contract  settlement  between  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  of  the  steel  companies 
and  the  Steelworkers  Union,  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  raise  the 
educational  levels  of  the  workers  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  qualify  for  training  and 
job  opporttinities  when  available.  Tr.ainees 
are  given  six  hours  of  classroom  instructions 
a  week  for  aoproximately  26  weeks.  Classes 
are  scheduled  on  the  workers'  own  time  Just 
before  or  after  their  work  shifts. 

The  second  group  represents  those  workers 
who  failed  to  qualify  for  entry  Jobs.  They 
also  are  being  given  special  training  to  see 
whether  they  can  be  equipped  to  satisfy  very 
basic  entry  requirements. 

If  the  program  for  the  employed  Steelwork- 
ers is  successful,  more  entry  level  Jobs  will 
become  available  for  these  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  pilot  program,  when  completed,  will 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  some 
300  persons  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  basic 
education  courses  are  designed  to  raise  them 
to  a  level  of  acceptability  for  employment  in 
the  steel  industry. 

2.  Jobs  Now  Program 
The  second  experimental  program  Is  one 
which  was  recently  agreed  to  In  a  supple- 
mental tmderstanding  with  the  industry. 
Basically,  it  gives  option  to  the  local  union 
and  the  plant  management  to  extend  the 
probationary  period  for  special  employees  so 
as  to  provide  "greater  employment  opportu- 
nity for  persons  disadvantaged  with  respect 
to  employment  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
basic  educational  qualifications.  .  .  .  Current 
employment  can  be  provided  on  the  condition 
that  participants  actively  pursue  a  course  of 
study  designed  to  rectify  their  educational 
deficiencies." 

( I  submit  a  sample  of  such  agreement  for 
the  record.) 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  our  experience 
under  these  two  programs  will  reveal.  The 
latter  arrangement  is  a  response  to  the  JOBS 
program  and  can  apply  to  the  job  opportunity 
section  in  Title  II  of  the  Clark  bill. 

I  recognize  that  Title  II  does  not  create 
any  new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  only  an  aggressive  eco- 
nomic policy  can  accomplish  that  objective. 
However,  it  "does  increase  the  possibility  that 
the  "mix"  of  the  employed  will  be  changed. 
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Tinder  the  stimulation  of  the  subsidy  to  In- 
dtistry,  more  of  the  disadvantaged  will  be 
°"ploved-at  least  temporarily-than  would 
otherw'lse  under  current  hiring  policies. 

If  training  on  the  Job  Is  assured,  their  em- 
Dlovabllltv  will  be  Improved,  thereby  en- 
hancing 'the  permanency  of  their  jobs. 
Access  to  a  Job  environment  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tram,  uhile  at  the  same  time  re- 
ccning  take  home  pay  ]rom  the  paymaster 
at  the  plant  rather  than  a  relief  check  from 
the  government,  may  provide  the  added 
motivation  needed  to  move  the  disadvantaged 
into  a  more  positive  Job-orlented  attitude. 
While  It  does  not  Increase  the  total  supply 
of  lubs,  it  does  give,  as  was  Indicated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission,  "special  consideration 
10  those  who  have  historically  been  at  the 
b.ick  of  the  line." 

The  private  sector  must  be  engaged  In  the 
effort  to  open  up  Job  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged.  It  will  do  so  only  so  long  as 
there  are  actual  jobs  available.  I  would  hope 
that  the  funds  made  available  to  indu.stry 
will   result    in    an    aggressive   hiring    policy. 
Your  Committee  should  specify  the  legislative 
intent  on  this  matter  since  the  testimony  of 
a  previous  witness.  Garth  Mangum,  Indicated 
that  "it  win  be  difficult  to  assure  that  those 
emploved   are   significantly   more   disadvan- 
taged than  those  who  would  have  been  em- 
p'oyed  In  the  absence  of  the  program.  .  .  . 
Subsidies   to   private    employers    to   encour- 
age hiring  of  the  disadvantaged  substitute 
for  education  and  training  to  make  them 
more  attractive  to  employers  without  sub- 
On    balance,    however,    the    twofold    ap- 
proach of  providing  Jobs  in  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  is  the  least  that  this 
country  should  do  for  the  poor.  Certainly, 
the  nation  must  "generate  a  new  will"  as 
the  Riot  Commission  stated.  But,  the  Con- 
eress  Is  the  vehicle  for  expressing  that  will. 
It  can  do  so  by  enacting  this  bill.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
AFIx-CIO   unalterably  opposed  the  expendi- 
ture cuts  contemplated  by  the  House-Senate 
tax  conferees. 

As  was  expressed  in  the  suitement  of  the 
Executive  Board,  "essential  programs  must 
be  maintained  and  expanded."  S-3063  Is  an 
example  of  a  needed  expansion  of  a  social 
program.  As  Resurrection  City  is  being 
erected  on  the  Potomac  Flats,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  poor's  desire  for  a  better  share  in  Amer- 
icas  prosperity.  I  urge  Congress  to  enact 
the  Emergency  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1968  as  a  concrete  expression  that 
dreams  do  become  reality  and  frustration 
Is  not  a  permanent  way  of  life. 
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HON.  THOiMS  N.  DOWNING 

.  F    VIRGIN'I.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 
Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day May  12.  1968.  at  Jamestown.  Va..  in 
my  district  a  traditional  ceremony  was 
held  commemorating  the  361st  anniver- 
sary' of  the  landing  of  English  colomsts 
and  the  founding  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  one  of  the  great  educators  of  our 
Nation,  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Dr. 
Davis  Y.  Paschall.  His  remarks  should 
be  read  by  ever>-  American,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  them  in  the  Record. 
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Jamestown  Day,  1968 
If  history  does  not  actually  repeat  Itself, 
there  are  at  least  occasions  when  the  cycle 
of  present  events  brings  us  back  to  point* 
of  origin.  Prom  these  points  we  can  measure 
the  distance  we  have  come. 

This  is  the  real  purpose  of  our  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  coming  of  our  forefathers 
to  this  Island  more  Uian  three  hundred  and 
slxtv  years  ago.  If  we  recall  their  many  hard- 
ships we  also  remember  their  persistent 
dreams.  If  we  have  long  outlived  the  par- 
ticular hardships  that  bes?t  them  in  their 
time  we  must  on  this  annual  commemora- 
tion ask  ourselves  If  we  have  finally  attained 
their  goiUs  and  ideals  In  our  oivn  time. 

It  Is  appropriate  on  J;anestown  Day  to 
compare  the  American  problems  of  1968  with 
those  first  American  problems  encountered 
here  in  1607  and  the  Jamestown  Period. 
Fewer  than  two  hundretl  men  came  ashore 
upon  this  Island  on  that  day. 

No  one  can  truly  assess  the  hardships  and 
privations  endured  In  those  early  ye:u-s  with- 
out feeling  that  surely  here  were  men  who 
t'arcd  "to  dream  the  impossible  dream  and 
to  reach  the  unreachable  star."  Within  a 
centurv  these  "Englishmen  born  to  become 
Americans"  had  settled  from  Massachusetts 
Biy  to  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia;  within 
the  next  century  they  had  created  a  new 
nation,  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  u.re  created 
equal"— Jeffer.son's  fundamental  conviction 
reaffirmed  bv   Abraham  Lincoln. 

Then  at  "the  end  of  the  third  century 
after  the  landing  here,  these  men  whom  Walt 
Whltm.an  called  the  "restless  breed"  had 
cro.s.'^ed  the  continent,  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  Susan  Constant  and  her  sister 
ships  h.ad  ended  their  Atlantic  voyage,  where 
a  new  and  greater  ocean  in  the  West  marked 
the  end  of  one  road  and  the  opening  of 
another.  Now.  more  tlmn  halfway  through 
the  fourth  centtu-y  since  that  day  In  1607. 
our  band  of  fewer  than  two  hundred  hivs 
grown  to  more  than  two  hundred  million. 
Is  it  any  cause  for  wonder  that  our  prob- 
lems, our  challenges  and  our  hopes  should 
have  proliferated   in  proportion? 

There  have  been  many  cycles  of  history 
in  this  peninsula  where  we  have  gathered 
today.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  yeaJ^. 
from"  1607  to  1781 .  stretch  between  Jamestown 
and  Yorktown— but  only  about  twenty  nilles 
of  distance.  Next  year  we  shall  celebrate  the 
three  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  estab- 
lishment here,  in  1619,  of  the  first  legislative 
assembly  in  the  New  World— a  memorable 
event  that  launched  representauve  govern- 
ment In  the  New  World. 

This  year  marks  another  anniversary  which 
also  embodies  some  of  the  most  cherished 
dreams  of  the  men  who  overc-une  the  pri- 
mordial dangers  here  at  J.imestown.  This  is 
the  275th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  of  WilUam  and  Mivry.  that  original 
dream  of  a  seat  of  learning  which  might  have 
died  with  the  great  massacre  of  1622  had  not 
other  men  of  vision  come  after,  undismayed 
b-/  civil  outbreaks  in  this  colony  and  In  the 
niother  countrv.  until  at  last  a  charter  was 
eranted  by  those  same  constitutional  mon- 
archi:  who  had  assented  to  the  EngUsh  Bill 

°  We  hke  to  think  that  there  Is  a  definite 
intellectu.il  relationship  between  the  guar- 
antees of  fundamental  liberties  set  out  In 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  charter  of 
Their  Majesties'  Royal  College  of  William 
and  Marj'  in  Virginia  In  1693.  Certainly  these 
wepe  the  "rights  of  Englishmen"  upon  which 
the  revoluUonists  of  1776  Insisted,  and  their 
demands  were  articulated  by  many  of  the 
men  -ho  had  been  educated  at  the  College. 
•We  hold  these  truths  to  be  selfevident." 
wrote  Jefferson  at  Philadelphia— and  to  these 
truths  the  representatives  of  thirteen  colonies 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor.  It  is  only  to  things  that  matter 
more  than  all  else  that  men  are  willing  to 
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make  such  a  total  commltment^the  seeds 
for  such  a  commitment  having  been  sown  In 
self-sacrifice  of  those  who  had  their  day  at 
Jamestown. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fiict,  the  Impor- 
Uinc<  of  education,  in  the  successful  estab- 
hshment  of  the  Jamestown  Colony  was  i)er- 
celved   from   earliest   times,   and   was   taken 
for  granted  as  a  cotmterpart  to  established 
government  when,  with  tlie  so-called  "great 
chivrter"— actually,  the  mstructlons — of  1618, 
providing  for  the  calling  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly,   provision    also    was    made    for    the 
establishment  of  several   different  forms  of 
learning  and  ln.struction.  It  is  this  concept 
of  education  conceived  at  the  very  beginnings 
of   this  Republic   that   I   commend   to  your 
attention  on  tliis  observance. 

This  year  marks  the  350th  anniversary  of  an 
Idea  which  found  expression  In  1618— the 
Idea  of  a  school  to  educate  the  Indians  In 
both  Christian  religion  and  basic  English 
education.  In  the  Instructions  to  George 
Ycardley  dated  November  18.  1618,  King 
Jfuiies  i  advised  that  the  London  Company 
was  luithorlzed  to  "ratify,  confirm  and  or- 
dain that  a  convenient  place  be  chosen  and 
set  out  for  the  planting  of  a  University  at 
Henrico  In  time  to  come  and  that  In 
the  meantime  prep.iratlon  be  there  made  for 
the  building  of  (a»  Colledge  .  .  ." 

W'lthin  SIX  months— even  liefore  the  In- 
structions on  the  calling  of  the  first  assem- 
bly were  carried  out— the  Company  had 
shipped  to  Virginia  100  "tenant*  for  the  Col- 
ledge l.mds,"  along  with  130  to  work  the 
Company's  own  lands.  80  to  work  the  gov- 
ernor's lands,  and  50  to  work  the  glebe  lands 
of  the  church.  You  may  also  recall  that  to 
complete  the  process  of  civilization,  there 
also  came  90  "young  maids  U:  make  wives  • 
for  at  least  90  of  the  260  tenants  who  had 
been  "sent  for  publlcke  and  other  pious  uses" 
In  the  colony. 

By  November  11.  1619,  the  new  government 
of  Jamestown  found  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
London  Company  for  shipping  over  tenants 
to  work  the  College  lands  w.as  overtaxing  the 
economy.  The  council  complained  that  the 
latest  shipment  of  newcomers  had  brought 
with  them  only  five  months'  supplies  of  food. 
Since  the  colony  would  have  to  support  them 
for  at  least  fourteen  months  before  the  "col- 
lege plantation"  would  be  ready,  emergency 
plans  for  housing  and  training  them  were 
discussed. 

Before  the  end  of  another  year,  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  the  scat  of  learning  at 
Henrico  had  advanced  materially.  Among  the 
shipments  to  the  colony  by  the  Earl  of  South- 
.•\mptcin  in  1620  was  noted  "A  Gift"  of  "cer- 
t.an  good  Bookes  of  Dlvlnltle.  by  an  un- 
known person."  for  the  use  of  the  College. 
The  men  of  that  day  recognized,  with  C.ir- 
lisle  that  a  true  university  Is  a  great  library 
of  books;  for  In  May  1622— before  word  had 
reached  England  of  the  vanishing  of  this  first 
great  dream— the  Earl  of  South.ampton  noted 
two  more  gifts  for  the  College— 'a  Library 
vilued  at  100  Marks."  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bargrave.  a  "preacher  In  Virginia;"  and  a 
companion  gift  of  "divers  Bookes.  and  an 
exact  map  of  America." 

Memorial  gifts  were  not  unknown  In  those 
dtys  cither.  Southampton's  1G22  Inventory 
noted  that  "the  Gentlemen  and  Mariners 
that  came  in  the  'Royall  James'  from  the 
Eist  Indies  .  .  .  gave  towards  the  building 
of  a  free  Schoole  in  Virginia,  to  be  called  the 
■East  Indian  Schoole.'  the  sum  of  100 
pounds."  , 

There  was  every  reason  for  opUmlsm.  i  ne 
previous  Mav  15.  iG21.  Planter  George  Thorpe 
had  written" to  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  that  "the 
whole  people  have  begun  to  plant  vines 
(tobacco)  this  year,  and  he  himself  had 
"planted  for  the  Colledge  near  U-n  thousands 
and  do  Intend.  God  Willing,  every  year  to  set 
more  than  double  that  number." 

Church    stau  and  education  being  Inter- 
related in  that  era,  it  was  a  significant  sign 
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o(  broadening  support  of  the  university  proj- 
ect that,  among  other  Inventories  of  Items 
sent  to  Jamestown.  "A  person  unknown  gave 
for  the  use  of  the  College  a  Communion  cup 
with  a  cover,  and  a  plate  for  the  Bread,  of 
silver  gilt,"  as  well  as  "a  crimson  velvet  Car- 
pet with  gold  lace  and  fringe,  and  a  Unnen 
d-.tmaske  Tablecloth."  all  valued  at  30 
pounds. 

Then,  on  March  22,  1622,  came  the  fateful 
Indian  uprising  that  wiped  out  all  of  the 
flne  plans.  The  doleful  report  to  the  Company 
in  London  listed  seventeen  'Slalne  of  the 
CoUedge  people,  about  two  miles  from 
Henrlco-Cutle.  '  With  the  pulling  back  of 
other  exposed  settlers  to  the  safety  of  James- 
town Itself,  the  Henrico  dream  expired. 

But  the  capacity  to  rise  above  defeat  was 
already  manifesting  itself.  In  concluding  the 
report  on  the  massacre,  the  survivors  wrote  to 
the  Virginia  Company  that  the  apparent  mls- 
fortvme  might  "rather  be  beneficial  to  the 
Plantation  than  impair  It,  since  now  the  time 
;.s  most  seasonable  and  advantageous  for  the 
reaping  of  those  benefits  which  the  Planta- 
tion hath  long  promised."  Alerted  to  the 
dangers  around  them,  the  survivors  proposed 
to  clear  the  enemy  from  the  whole  area  and 
plant  their  outposts  more  boldly  than  ever. 
The  long  march  across  the  continent  had 
begun. 

This  Is  the  heritage  of  determination,  of 
conviction  in  the  power  of  learning  and  its 
service  to  a  civilized  society,  that  I  suggest 
on  this  275th  anniversary  year  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  we  have  preserved  from 
the  350th  anniversary  of  that  'great  charter" 
of  democratic  Ideas — education  and  self- 
government — that  we  also  celebrate  this  year 
and  next. 

For  the  intimate  contacts  between  educa- 
tion and  government  In  the  Virginia  Colony 
continued  long  thereafter.  When,  at  a  place 
called  Middle  Plantation,  at  last  a  center 
of  'good  arts  and  sciences"  was  founded  by 
their  Majesties  King  William  III  and  Queen 
Mary  II.  the  government  of  the  same  colony 
would  soon  thereafter  follow  There  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  two  occasions,  the  government 
actually  was  in  residence  at  the  College — 
from  1700  to  1704.  and  again  from  1747  to 
1754. 

The  st^ry  of  the  men  from  William  .ind 
Mary  who  performed  the  great  deeds  in  the 
movemen:  for  independence,  then  for  state- 
hood and  finally  for  nationhood — all  this  is 
well  known.  But  again  the  close  and  rttal  re- 
lationship between  the  studies  of  "good  arts 
and  sciences  "  and  the  art  and  science  of  good 
government  was  demonstrated  in  the  new 
center  of  learning  that  emerged  in  1779. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  the  Com- 
mon'A'ealth  and  a  member  of  the  William  and 
Mary  board  of  visitors,  led  the  board  to 
undertake  its  historic  reorganization  of  the 
College  curriculum — again  to  serve  more  ef- 
fectively the  needs  of  the  new  nation  which 
■was  emerging. 

Thus  Jefferson  led  in  the  creating  of  many 
of  the  great  priorities  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  with  this  end  in  view — in 
introducing  the  study  of  science,  medicine, 
modern  languages,  and  In  establishing  the 
first  chair  of  law  In  the  United  States.  Prom 
this  fertile  soil  of  a  new  nation,  many  more 
leaders  were  to  come — John  Marshall,  the 
great  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
Spencer  Roane,  his  great  antagonist  on  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals;  St. 
George  Tucker,  one  of  the  first  commentators 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  first  editor  of 
-American  notes  on  the  common  law,  and 
many  others. 

Yes.  here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
we  discern  the  traces  of  great  events  which 
have  made  America.  The  men  of  vision  in 
1618 — 350  years  ago — knew  the  value  of 
bringing  education  to  the  New  World.  The 
massacre  of  1622  destroyed  their  efforts  for 
se'venty  years — but  their  dream  never  died. 
Today,  we  feel  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  that  we  have  struggled  to  keep  their 
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faith— even  as  we  are  aware  that  we  lu-e 
confronted  with  problems,  different  in  kind 
from  thedrs  but  equal  In  magnitude 

There  are  many  reminders,  m  this  small 
island,  of  the  travail  through  which  we  have 
passed  and  the  moments  of  truth  yet  to  t)e 
encountered.  The  Confederate  fortifications 
not  far  from  our  present  meeting  place  un- 
derline a  chapiter  in  our  history  which  Is 
only  a  century  old.  The  major  military  and 
naval  installations  a  few  miles  do'wn  the 
James  and  around  the  Hampton  Roads  com- 
plex reflect  our  national  involvement  In  the 
major  international  conflicts  of  the  present 
century — and  the  great  research  center  rep- 
resented by  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  at 
Langley  Field  and  the  Space  Radiation  Ef- 
fects Laboratory  with  its  synchrocyclotron 
at  Oyster  Point  are  unmistakable  evidence  of 
how  completely  we  are  committed  to  the 
age  of  nuclear  science  and  space  exploration. 

Thus  far  we  have  come- — so  much  farther 
we  have  to  go.  Prom  the  tobacco  plantation 
of  the  1800's  to  the  urban  technology  of 
today,  we  have  proceeded  past  a  succession 
of  points  of  no  return.  Nathaniel  Bacon 
burning  Jamestown,  the  British  troops  burn- 
ing Norfolk,  the  Peninsula  Campaigns  de- 
stroying the  ante-bellum  economy  of  this 
tidewater  area  from  which  only  in  our  own 
times  have  we  seen  recovery — these  have 
been  some  of  the  milestones  along  the  route 
to  the  present.  With  each  age  that  died,  the 
men  of  the  following  generation  had  to  fash- 
ion new  policies  and  new  ideas  to  fit  a  new 
age.  Each  generation,  as  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
vqlt  said  of  his  generation  thirty-five  years 
ago.  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  Through 
it  all,  that  early  seed  of  an  .appreciation  for 
education  planted  at  Jamestown  has  flour- 
ished and  must  be  nurtured  today  more  than 
ever  before. 

So  In  1968  the  people  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  United  States  confront  another  of  the 
series  of  challenges  and  travail  which  have 
marked  our  steady  growth  as  a  people.  On 
the  national  scene,  in  the  face  of  the  racking 
problems  that  touch  on  every  aspect  of 
our  national  welfare  and  security — military. 
social  and  economic — we  approach  the  most 
momentous  presidential  election  in  thirty  or 
more  years.  The  remarkable  sequence  of 
events  which  have  attended  the  candidacies 
of  men  in  both  parties,  looking  toward  nomi- 
nating conventions  unparalleled  in  their 
importance  in  this  generation,  only  serve 
to  emphasize  that  "the  old  order  changeth. " 

For.  whoever  is  chosen  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  our  national  leadership  next 
fall,  one  thing  Is  already  obvious — that 
within  his  administration  we  l^s  a  nation 
shall  have  had  lO  dispose  of  issues  upon 
which  our  national  survival  naay  well  be 
determined.  In  any  event,  a  response  will 
have  had  to  be  made  to  the  issue  of  our 
involvement  in  southeast  Asia  and  else- 
where abroad,  to  the  issue  of  an  economy — 
both  domestic  and  international — based 
upon  gold  or  dollars  or  some  new  standard 
of  exchange,  to  the  riotous  turmoil  of  teem- 
ing cities  whose  discontent  is  a  pressure 
mounting  steadily  against  the  safety  valves 
of   our  society. 

These  issues  have  their  counterparts 
within  Virginia  itself,  of  course,  demanding 
of  the  people  a  willingness  to  face  the  liarsh 
realities  of  present  needs  and  the  fact  that 
the  past,  with  all  its  lessons,  is  not  retriev- 
able. The  best  that  can  be.  and  ought  to 
be.  done  is  to  preserve  and  reapply  those 
standards  from  the  past  which  offer  the 
best  solutions  to  the  Issues  in  our  age.  Of 
those,  one  in  particular  demands  to  be  con- 
sidered  paramount. 

Of  all  the  ideals  which  have  persisted 
from  the  age  of  Jamestown  to  the  present. 
education  has  been  the  most  enduring  From 
the  ashes  of  a  dream  which  might  have 
been  a  university  at  Henrico  in  1622.  from 
the  ashes  of  the  first  Wren  building  fire  in 
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1705,  and  the  fires  of  1859  and  1863,  the 
ideal  has  persisted  and  risen  like  the  Phoe- 
nix. It  has  reached  in  our  time  the  propt.r- 
tions  of  a  system  of  education  which  now 
seeks  to  bring  the  resources  of  learning  to 
every  geographic  area  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  nation,  and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. 

America's  most  vital  need  today  is  a  hlsh 
level  of  informed  intelligence  as  a  basis  tor 
electoral  judgment  and  action.  Our  govern- 
ment is  representative  in  form,  and  its  safest 
guarantee  of  sincere  and  responsible  lead- 
ership lies  in  an  informed  rank  and  ill"  us 
will  enable  them  to: 

(a)  choose  leaders  wisely,  and 

(b)  scrutinize  their  programs  intelligently. 
Such  a  need  was  recognized  at  Jamestown 

when  representative  government  was  insti- 
tuted, and  later  by  Jefferson  when  he  ^^;ud. 
"I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultlmvite 
powers  of  society  but  the  people  themselve? 
and  if  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  .i 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  it  away  from  them,  but  to  inform  their 
discretion  by  education." 

This  establishes  a  major  responsibility  for 
our  educational  system  at  all  levels,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  studies  that  Involve  .in 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying our  form  of  government  and  our  eco- 
nomic way  of  life. 

Such  a  responsibility  recognizes  ■'■•.■•■ 
American  destiny  is  already  being  moul:l>>;  V 
in  the  classroom.  The  hope  or  the  di.si;;ii- 
slonment;  the  glory  or  the  despair;  \he 
statesman  or  the  demagogue;  the  patriot  or 
the  traitor;  the  sunshine  of  a  republican 
form  of  governnaent  or  the  blackness  of  au- 
thoritarianism—are  all  there  In  potential. 

Which  of  these  ,altematlves  prevail  will 
depend  on  how  well  the  student  of  today— 
the  citizen  of  tomorrow — answers  the  ques- 
tion: What  has  made  America  great.  :incl 
what  are  the  forces  that  would  destroy  this 
greatness?  Its  full  and  intelligent  answer  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  young  people 
will,  above  all  else,  determine  the  future 
quality  of  Western  civilization  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  American  dream.  In  the  objective 
pursuit  of  this  answer  lies  our  greatest  hope 
for  the  allegiance  of  the  future  citizen  to 
those  principles  that  safeguard  this  coun- 
try, and  must  be  protected  at  all  costs  if 
freedom  is  t-o  endure. 

Thus,  in  1968,  we  have  come  to  a  moment 
of  truth  in  the  progression  of  events  since 
Jamestown  in  1607:  For  the  question  now  is. 
whether  we  shall  prove  equal  to  the  crisis 
confronting  state  and  nation  in  our  time,  .is 
successive  generations  before  us  have  dealt 
with  the  peculiar  challenges  of  their  times. 
There  is  truly  ...  a  tide  In  the  affairs  (.if 
men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune;  omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
is  bound  In  shallows  and  in  miseries.  On 
such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat  and  we  must 
take  the  current  when  it  serves,  or  lose  i.'Ur 
ventures. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OCEANOGRAPHY  AND  THE  NAVY- 
INDUSTRY  TE.-\M 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

•f     VV.^SHINGTO.V 

IN  THE  .-ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Rear 
Adm.  O.  D.  Waters,  Jr.,  oceanographer 
of  the  Navy,  recently  addressed  a  forum 
on  oceanograpliy  sporiijored  by  Hayden 
Stone.  Inc.  The  forum,  held  in  'Wash- 
maton.  D.C..  was  attended  by  more  than 
a  thousand  interested  citizeris.  includ- 
ing many  members  of  the  armed  services- 


The  title  of  Admiral  Waters'  address 
was  "Oceanog-raphy  and  the  Navy- 
Industry  Team,"  and  in  it  the  oceanog- 
rapher of  the  Navy  outlined  a  number 
of  the  Navy's  programs  currently  under- 

This  is  a  subject  of  i>artlcular  interest 
to  the  Pacific  Northv.e.'^t,  as,  in  May  1969, 
the  Navv  will  hold  in  Seattle  its  sixth 
aiuiual  symposium  on  mihtary  oceanog- 
raphy the  onlv  annual  Navy  conclave 
devoted  exclusively  to  military  apphca- 

Dr  J.  E.  Henderson,  director  of  the 
applied  phvsics  laboratoi-y  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  will  be  host  to 
this  major  scientific  convention,  the  first 
of  iUs  kind  ever  held  in  the  Northwest, 
sponsored  by  the  oceanographer  of  the 

Navy. 

Not  onlv  will  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
crams  discussed  by  Admiral  Waters  be 
detailed  at  the  Seattle  symposium,  but 
many  of  the  Navy's  new  endeavors  in 
military-  applications  will  be  reported. 

Admiral  Waters'  address  at  the  Wash- 
ington forum  touches  on  the  Navy's  en- 
gineering and  technological  goals  and 
the  important  role  that  industry  has  and 
will   have   in   the   programs   to  achieve 

them. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Waters'  presentation, 
entitled  "Oceanogi-aphy  and  the  Navy- 
Industry  Team,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oceanography  and  the  Navy-Industry 
Team 
(By  Rear  Adm.  O.  D.  Waters.   Jr.,  oceanog- 
rapher of  the  Navy) 
Mr.  Chairman,   gentlemen,  it  was  almost 
a  year  ago  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  Hayden  Stone  fortim  on  oceanog- 
raphy at  the  University  Club  in  New  York 
City. 

I  opened  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  by 
saying,  "I  am  not  sure  that  Wall  Street  is 
ready  for  oceanography,  or  even  that 
oceanography  is  entirely  ready  for  Wall 
Street." 

For  some  reason  this  simple  declarative 
sentence  was  picked  up  by  both  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  financial  section 
of  the  New  York  Times.  And  I  noted  re- 
cently that  it  had  even  found  its  way  into 
so  austere  a  publication  as  Hayden  Stone's 
"Special  InstituUonal  Study  on  Oceanog- 
raphy." I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  it 
next  in   Bartletfs     Familiar   Quotations." 

I  have  repeated  it  here,  not  to  depress  the 
market  in  oceanographic  stocks  but  Jtist 
because  it  still  has  a  kernel  of  truth  In  it. 
For  several  reasons  oceanography,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  going  to  be  a  pillar  of  fire 
blown  skyward.  One  of  the  reasons  is  a 
dearth  of  skilled  marine  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians. Another  is  the  plain  fact  that  the 
ocean,  particularly  the  deep  ocean,  is  the 
most  hostile  environment  on  earth,  more 
hostile  perhaps  than  the  moon,  and  it  ■ft'lU 
not  yield  to  us  easily. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side.  While  oceanog- 
raphy may  not  be  destined  to  make  the  kind 
of  great  leap  forward  that  some  might  wish. 
It  certainlv  is  going  to  go  forward  at  a  steady 
pace.  For  the  truth  is  that  the  well  publicized 
riches  of  the  continental  shelf  and  even  of 
the  deep  ocean  are  actually  there.  As  our 
population  increases  and  our  dry  land  sup- 
plies of  chemicals,  minerals  and  food  become 
increasingly  scarce  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  the  iiiexhaustxble  sea  to  replenish  them. 


Meanwhile  we  are  sharpening  our  technol- 
ogy and  Increasing  our  pool  of  marine 
scientists. 

Money,  of  course,  is  a  factor.  Private  capi- 
tal will  come  in.  in  direct  relation  to  the  in- 
creasing  profit   possibilities.   Federal   money 
is    another   storv   since   oceanography    must 
compete  with  other  pressures  on  the  budget. 
Here    again    I    look    lor    a    slow    but   steady 
growth.    If    I    had    to   make    a    prediction    I 
would    say    that    the    federal    oceanographic 
budget  will  increase  at  about  the  rate  of  the 
gross  national  product.  This  year  the  Presi- 
dent   has    recommended   a   federal   oceanog- 
raphy budget  of  516  million  dollars  which  In- 
cludes a  Navv  budget  of  '287  million  dollars. 
And  while  we  are  talking  about  the  federal 
role  in  (x;eanography  I  recommend  that  all 
of  you  take  time  out  to  read  the  President's 
second  report  to  the  Congress  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development.  It  can 
be  had  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  for  a  dollar  per  copy  and  it'c  a  bar- 
gain— even  without  green  stamps. 

You  will  note  that  the  Navy  gets  better 
than  one  half  of  the  national  oceanographic 
budget.  This  is  because  as  the  agent  lor  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  Navy  is  respon- 
sible for  almost  all  oceanographic  work  in 
the  national  security  area. 

Here  briefly  are  .some  of  the  programs  we 
have  currentiy  underway : 


as  WE  PS 

This  is  an  acronym  for  Antisubmarine 
Wiu-fare  Environmental  Prediction  Services. 
It  was  developed  by  the  Oceanographic  Office 
and  taken  over  operationally  in  1966  by  the 
Naval  Weather  Service.  Data  are  collected 
on  water  temperature,  sound  velocity  struc- 
ture, surface  wave  actions  and  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  It  provides  an  ASW  com- 
mander with  the  three-dimensional  environ- 
mental information  he  needs  both  for  plan- 
ning and  for  immediate  tactical  decisions. 
We  are  constantly  working  on  field  programs 
and  on  new  Instrumentation  to  improve 
ASWEPS  on  a  global  basis. 

SEA  SURFACE  PREDICTION 

Since  surface  conditions  are  much  easier 
to  study  than  the  subsurface  we  have  nat- 
urallv  moved  faster  in  that  area.  Our  studies 
of  sea  ice.  both  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic, 
enable  us  to  forecast  the  ice  conditions  which 
affect  navigation,  with  considerable  reliabil- 
ity. Our  prediction  of  both  ocean  waves  and 
beach  surf  is  also  relatively  accurate  and  very 
important  to  us  in  amphibious  planning  as 
well  as  general  operations.  One  of  our  most 
successful  programs  in  this  area  is  our  Op- 
timum Track  Ship  Routing  System,  a  method 
for  steering  ocean  shipping  through  the  most 
favorable  seas,  currents  and  weather.  This 
system  weighs  and  forecasts  all  measureable 
environmental  conditions  between  the  point 
of  departure  and  destination  and  then  recom- 
mends the  safest,  fastest  route  It  has  saved 
us  millions  of  dollars  in  our  MSTS  operations 
alone. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY 

Another  area  we  keep  constantly  working 
at  is  marine  biology.  Marine  organisms  foul 
ship's  hulls  and  pier  pilings  and  degrade 
sonar  equipment.  They  also  deflect  sound 
and  reflect  as  false  targets  on  sonar. 
One  of  the  puzzling  phenomenon  we 
are  concerned  with  is  the  so-called  "deep 
scattering  layer ".  This  horizontal  band  of 
concentrated  micro-marine  life  is  present 
over  much  of  the  world's  oceans.  It  rises  to- 
ward the  surface  at  dusk  and  sinks  with  the 
coming  of  daylight.  We  are  using  deep  sub- 
mersibles  to  study  these  organisms,  their 
acoustic  characteristics,  their  geographic  and 
seasonal  distribution  and  their  mystifying 
diurnal  rhvthms. 

Our  interest  in  everything  that  lives  in  the 
sea  extends  especially  to  sharks  and  por- 
poises. We  expect  our  studies  of  these  re- 
markable aninials  to  lead  us  to  Improvements 
in  underwater  weapons,  ship  and  sonar  de- 
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sign  Porpoises,  for  instance,  have  a  built-in 
sonar  in  the  lower  part  of  their  heads  which 
serves  both  as  detector  and  range  finder. 
They  have  extraordinary  skill  as  navigators 
and  a  highly  developed  homing  sense. 

MARINE    SURVEYS 

The  world-wide  Marine  Geophysical  pro- 
gram begun  in  1966  is  still  underway.  These 
surveys  conducted  under  Navy  contract  with 
two  commercial  geophysical  companies,  will 
when  completed,  have  covered  16  mlUioii 
square  nautical  miles  or  15';  of  the  total 
ocean  Data  on  conditions  In  deep  water 
ma.sses  and  at  the  water/ bottom  interface 
needed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  newly 
developed  sonars  are  being  collected. 

SATELLITES 

Our  newlv  developed  satellite  navigation 
svstem  has  "increased  the  accuracy  of  posi- 
tion for  ships  at  sea  to  a  point  that  would 
not  have  been  believed  a  lew  years  ago.  The 
miliuvrv  value  Is  obvious  and  we  have  now 
made  the  .system  available  to  the  merchant 
shipping  communltv.  We  are  also  cooperat- 
ing with  NASA  in  the  experlmenUal  use  of 
satellites  to  gather  cert.'Jn  types  of  ocean- 
ographic information.  Sitellites,  of  course, 
have  obvious  limitation  =  m«  oceanographic 
platforms  but  in  a  field  where  time  is  often 
the  essence  It  is  worth  reflecting  that  they 
can  photograph  a  shifting  river  delta  or  a 
meandering  current  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  set  the  special  sea  details  and  get  a  sur- 
vey ship  underway. 

Using  a  variety  of  sen-wrs  Including,  of 
course,  photography  and  radar,  they  can  re- 
port on  sea  ice.  .sea  state,  thermal  condlUons. 
atmospheric  effects  and  other  large  scale 
phenomena  on  a  global  basis  and  with  quick 
repeatability. 

DEEP    SUPMERGENCE 

The  largest  effort,  identifiable  as  a  single 
project  is  our  Deep  Submergence  Systems 
Project,  known  as  DSSP  for  brevity.  The  need 
for  such  an  engineering  project  became  ap- 
parent with  the  development  of  the  deep 
running  nuclear  submarine  but  It  Uiok  the 
loss  of  the  THRESHER  to  generate  financial 
backing  for  a  comprehensive,  priority  pro- 
gram. The  grand  objective  of  DSSP  is  to  give 
us  the  capability  to  operate  at  any  depth,  at 
any  time  and  at  any  location  within  the 
ocean.  Nothing  so  ambitious  and  imagina- 
tive has  been  undertaken  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  our  .space  program.  The  picked  group 
of  Naval  officers,  engineers,  and  scientists 
guiding  DSSP  are  moving  ahead  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

SUBMARINE    LOCATION    AND    RESCUE 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  developing  a 
small  submersible  which  can  be  carried  by 
air  and  piggy-back  on  fleet  submarines  and 
will  be  capable  of  l(x;ating  a  disabled  sub- 
marine and  rescuing  its  crew  by  mating  ac- 
cess hatches.  Fortunately  we  seldom  have  a 
submerged  and  disabled  submarine  in  peace- 
time and  this  submersible  i.s  designed  to  do 
tiseful  research  work  as  well.  In  fact  the 
entire  DSSP  program  is  geared  to  serve  the 
overall  needs  of  the  Navy,  particularly  In  the 
oceanographic  field. 

DEEP-SEA    SEARCH   AND   SMALL   OBJECT   RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

This  aims  to  develop  a  submersible  capa- 
ble of  .searching  the  undersea  environment 
down  to  20.000  feet,  a  depth  that  accounts 
for  roughly  90'.  of  the  ocean  floor.  It  will 
have  more  speed,  range  and  endurance  than 
any  of  our  existing  search  vehicles  such  as 
Alvin  or  Trieste  and  will  feature  a  manlpu- 
l.ator  arm  capable  of  retrieving  objects 
weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  Our  ex- 
perience in  successfully  recovering  that  un- 
armed nuclear  bomb  off  Palomares.  Spain, 
has  been  a  help  in  designing  this  vehicle. 


la:!CE  object  salvage 
The  goal  here  is  to  develop  a  salvage  sys- 
tem involving  divers,  pontoons  and  associated 
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surface   equipment  with  muscle  enough  to 
raise   shlpe   or  siibmarlnee   up   to   1000   tons 

de:id  weight. 

NUCI.EAR-POWEIIED    VEHICLE     (NRl) 

This  Is  a  Joint  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  project  to  develop  a  nuclear- 
powered  deep  submersible  Its  endurance  will 
be  Umlted  only  by  Its  Ufe  supporting  sup- 
plies and  the  stamina  of  Its  crew.  It  will 
perform  many  research  tasks  beneficial  to 
both  military  and  non-mllltary  programs. 

MAN-IN-THE-SEA 

I  have  been  talking  about  machines.  But 
machinee  are  operated  by  men.  men  who 
must  be  able  to  work  both  in&lde  and  out- 
side of  their  vehicles  In  an  environment  as 
hostile  as  the  world  offers.  To  be  certain  that 
our  men  are  equal  to  the  advancing  sophis- 
tication of  our  machines  we  have  Instituted 
a  Man-ln-the-Sea  program  as  an  Integral  part 
of  DSSP  This  program  Is  developing  the  tech- 
nology, the  eqiUpment  and  the  conditioning 
needed  to  permit  our  "aquanauts"  to  live  and 
work  on  the  ocean  floor  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Our  biggest  breakthrough  In  this  area 
came  with  the  development  of  a  Navy  doctor 
of  "saturation  diving".  Using  standard 
meiliods  a  diver,  let  us  say.  spends  30  minutes 
at  300  feet  underwater  In  returning  to  the 
surface  he  needs  three  hours  of  decompres- 
sion With  saturation  diving  the  aquanaut  Is 
provided  with  a  seafloor  habitat  pressurized 
to  equal  the  outside  pressure  and  he  Is  fur- 
nished a  carefully  balanced  mixture  of 
breathing  gasses  which  permeate  his  system. 
Result,  he  lives  in  a  dry  underwater  house 
and  laboratory  and  can  go  exploring  In  the 
surrounding  sea  without  passing  through 
locks  jr  requiring  any  decompression  what- 
ever until  he  returns  to  the  surface  weeks 
or  months  later. 

SEALAB 

The  best  known  project  in  our  Man-in-the- 
Sea  effort  Is  our  series  of  SEAIiABs:  combina- 
tion laboratories  and  living  quarters  set  right 
on  the  ocean  floor  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surface  This  is  the  most  ambitious  effort 
yet  to  wo-k  and  live  in  such  an  environment. 
From  the.se  well  equipped  headquarters  teams 
of  trained  astronauts  carry  out  tasks  in 
oceanographlc  research,  salvage,  underwater 
construction  and  biology  and  tests  of  both 
human  and  equipment  performance.  Two 
members  of  a  flve-man  aquanaut  team,  get- 
ting ready  for  their  next  SEALAB  experi- 
ment, recently  set  a  world  record  of  1.025  feet 
for  a  simulated  open  ocean  dive  The  other 
three  team  members  accompanied  them  to  a 
simulated  depth  of  825  feet. 

.^fter  the  record  depth  of  1,025  feet  was 
reached  and  sustained  for  13  minutes,  all  five 
remained  at  825  feet  for  close  visxial  and 
medical  observation.  The  48  hours  spent  at 
the  825  foot  level  was  a  second  world's  rec- 
ord— the  longest  time  ever  at  such  a  depth. 
The  divers  wore  standard  neoprene  "wet 
suits '  and  Mark  VTII  breathing  apparatus 
employing  a  balanced  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
helium.  They  suffered  no  ill  effects.  SEALAB 
is  also  our  principal  laboratory  for  many 
phases  of  our  growing  effort  in  the  field  of 
biomedicine.  Our  study  of  the  stresses,  both 
physiological  and  psychological,  put  on  the 
human  body  by  the  underwater  environment 
is  already  having  wider  medical  applications. 
For  Just  one  example,  subjecting  patients  to 
oxygen  under  high  pressure  has  been  found 
a  successful  means  of  treating  gangrene  and 
in  purging  body  tissues  of  carbon  monoxide. 

DEEP    OCEAN    TECHNOLOGY     (DOT) 

Our  Deep  Ocean  Technology  program  now 
in  an  intensive  research  phase  is  designed  to 
advance  the  long-range  development  of  tech- 
nology leading  to  the  occupation  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  deep  sea.  A  priority  problem  is 
the  development  of  power  sources  for  deep 
diving  vehicles.  We  need  quiet,  reliable  long 
endurance  operation  for  highly  maneuverable 
vehicles,  and  those  power  sources  now  avail- 
able  are  too  limited  in  capability  or  too  ex- 
pensive. Improvement  in  this  field  Is  a  "must" 
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for  deep  submergence.  Also,  for  operations  at 
great  depth  we  need  structural  materials  with 
a  high  strength  to  weight  ratio.  Believe  it  or 
not,  glass  Is  a  major  contender.  We  are  work- 
ing on  tandem  propeller  propulsion  to 
achieve  high  maneuverability  and  on  sea- 
water  hydraulic  systems  for  improved  relia- 
bility of  machinery.  IX)T  will  also  be  con- 
cerned with  all  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  construction  of  a  shirt-sleeve  sea  bottom 
habitat  at  a  depth  of,  say,  6,000  feet  to  be- 
gin with.  For  an  example  of  a  more  immedi- 
ate project  assigned  to  DOT  there  is  the 
CURV.  the  unmanned  vehicle  which  virtually 
surpassed  the  state  of  the  art  when,  respond- 
ing to  remote  commands.  It  attached  the  re- 
covery line  to  the  Palomares  bomb.  The 
CURV  is  now  being  re-englneered  to  increase 
Its  depth  capability  by  nearly  three  fold  to 
7,000  feet  A  20,000  foot  CURV  Is  on  the  draw- 
ing board. 

To  carry  out  these  programs  we  have  a 
variety  of  platforms  and  facilities.  Right  now 
we  have  31  research  and  survey  ships.  We 
have  a  ship  that  stands  on  end  and  another 
that  lowers  Its  Instruments  through  the 
bottom  of  the  hull.  We  have  monster  buoys 
and  fixed  towers  and  even  a  floating  Ice 
island  in  the  polar  north  where  our  scientists 
live  and  work. 

In  addition  to  a  variety  of  specialized 
laboratories  we  cooperate  in  maintaining  a 
world  Data  Center  and  we  operate  an  In- 
strumentation Center  whose  services  are 
available  to  industry. 

This  means  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
Information  coming  In.  getting  processed 
and  going  out  to  the  fleet — particularly  to 
our  antisubmarine  warfare  forces. 

All  of  this  uses  taxpayers  dollars — dollars 
given  to  us  by  the  Congress  to  further  the 
military  defense  of  the  nation.  But  oceanog- 
raphy, almost  alone  among  military  pro- 
grams: has  a  broader  significance.  Not  only 
do  we  rely  on  Industry  to  assist  us  in  our 
projects,  every  bit  of  information  that  we 
gather  has  a  secondary  value  to  the  nation's 
economy — and  Incidentally  a  good  W;,  of 
our  raw  data  Is  unclassified  and  available. 

Our  ASWEPS  program,  for  Instance,  with 
Its  ability  to  predict  advance  oceanic  en- 
vironment makes  it  possible  for  fishermen 
to  go  where  the  fish  are  instead  of  hunting 
for  them  blindly.  Joint  experiments  with 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  the  fish  catch  can 
be  doubled  and  sometimes  quadrupled. 

Our  Optimum  Ship  Routing  System  prom- 
ises to  save  millions  of  dollars  for  commer- 
cial shippers. 

Our  Deep  Submergence  program  with  Its 
Man-ln-the-Sea  project  Is  developing  tech- 
niques that  win  be  valuable  to  the  offshore 
oil  industry  and,  as  it  comes  along,  to  the 
underwater  mining  industry.  Other  oceano- 
graphlc studies  win  contribute  to  the  ex- 
traction of  new  drugs  from  the  sea  and  to 
the  growth  of  our  great  maritime  recrea- 
tion Industry. 

I  could  go  on  listing  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial contributions  of  Navy^^q^nographic 
programs  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  the  free  world.  We  are  willing  and 
able  to  play  our  role  in  this  expanding  field 
and  the  Defense  Department  concurs.  To  do 
so  we  need  the  continued  backing  of  the  two 
other  members  of  our  traditional  three  man 
team.  The  academic  world  and  the  great 
American   industrial  community. 


May  20,  1968 
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MICHIGAN   WEEK  HERALDED 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

ui     MICHKJ.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.    VANDER    JAGT.    Mr.    Speaker. 
today  is  the  first  day  of  Michigan  Week 


1968.  Each  year  at  this  time  we  in  Michi- 
gan strive  with  a  special  vigor  to  tell 
others  of  the  uniqueness  of  our  home 
State. 

The  effort  takes  on  a  special  signifi- 
cance this  year.  Americans  are  being 
urged  to  discover  and  rediscover  their 
own  country  in  1968.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  will  do  so  and  that  they  will  get 
to  know  better  both  their  fellow  citizens 
and  tiie  iieritat^e  that  is  theirs. 

We  hope  that  Michigan  will  be  a  part 
of  that  expei'ience. 

No  other  State  has  such  a  variety  of 
year-round,  natural  and  manmade  at- 
tractions. Its  land  is  varied,  its  distances 
are  iireat.  and  the  chan.sre  of  .seasons  is 
most  dramatic.  In  the  .-^prins,  Mirhisan 
is  a  cornucopia  of  emercing  hfe.  During 
the  summer,  endless  stretches  of  sandy 
beaches,  deep  and  clear  blue  lakes,  green 
forests,  towering  cliffs,  mountains  and 
\-alleys.  and  i>icturesque  isles  make  the 
State  America's  own  Mediterranean.  In 
the  fall.  Michigan  is  a  gigantic  pallet  of 
natural  color  and  a  crystalline  play- 
ground in  the  winter.  Boating,  swim- 
ming, hunting  and  fishing,  and  skiing 
are  all  available  in  Michitian. 

But  Michiean  is  .so  much  more  than 
a  fantastic  \-acationland. 

No  other  State  offers  such  hospitality 
and  cultural  diversity.  Our  people  are 
imat'tnative,  friendly,  and  industrious. 
Tlierc  is  music,  art,  and  theater  for  all 
tastes  throughout  the  State.  Michigan  is 
home  to  some  of  the  world's  truly  great 
universities  and  to  the  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen  in  my  district. 

Few  States  offer  .such  varied  industry 
and  such  e.xcitinr;  industrial  opportu- 
nities. Michigan  is  an  international 
port-of-call  within  America's  heartland. 
Natural  resources  abound.  The  State's 
transportation  network  is  without 
ec]ual. 

Few  Stales  are  as  forward-lookine;  as 
Michigan  in  both  industry  and  educa- 
tion. Numerous  research  facilities  are 
maintained  across  the  State  to  apply  the 
most  modern  science  and  technology  to 
industry  and  to  the  pursuit  of  a  better 
life.  A  third  of  our  citizens  are  either 
enrolled  in  educational  programs  or  are 
employed  m  the  fields  of  education. 

Few  States  have  as  rich  a  history  as 
does  Michigan,  and  that  historic  past  is 
skillfully  preserved  in  museums  and 
many  restored  sites  so  it  can  be  con- 
tinually enjoyed  and  can  serve  as  a  les- 
son for  the  future. 

In  Michigan.  Nature  has  provided  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  sandy  beaches 
and  gentle  waves,  and  the  tvu'bulent  se- 
rcmty  of  cascadinr  waterfalls.  She  has 
provided  plains  and  mountains,  and  val- 
leys, lakes,  and  rivers.  To  Nature's  en- 
dowment man  ha^  added  the  warmth  of 
a  small  town  and  the  excitement  and  op- 
portunities of  a  big  city.  And  he  has  done 
so  without  destroying  the  gift  of  nature. 
In  Michigan,  man  and  Nature  together 
have  created  a  wonderful  place  to  live, 
work,  learn,  and  play. 

We  cordially  invite  our  friends  from 
across  this  great  country  and  from  over- 
seas to  share  Michigan  with  us.  A  warm 
welcome  is  waiting  for  all. 


May  20,  1968 

A  TIME  FOR  INITIA^nVE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SLOVAK  NATIONALISM  CONTRIB- 
UTES TO  THE  DOWNF.*lLL  OF  STAL- 
INISM IN  CZECHOSIXJV.^KIA 


OF    TENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  20.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
citizens  deeply  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  ihe  excellent 
statement  entitled  "A  Time  for  Initia- 
tive" prepared  for  Soil  Stewardsliip 
Week,  which  began  yesterday,  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  abjection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer  the  'Hme 
Across  the  nation.  In  our  villages  and 
towns  as  well  as  in  our  cities  and  suburbs. 
a  deep-rooted  change  is  taking  place  Natural 
resources  once  Uiken  lor  granted  are  being 
regarded  with  Increasing  imporUnce.  Clean 
water  and  air.  along  with  trees  and  the 
soil  are  taking  on  a  new  meaning.  People 
are  discovering  these  resources  are  not  only 
limited  and  vital,  but  vulnerable  to  fouling, 
waste,  and  ruin.  They  are  awakening  to  the 
needs  lor  better  stewardship.  On  all  sides 
there  is  a  new  chmate  for  conservation. 

It  is  a  time  for  initiative— for  ten  million 
actions  great  and  small  to  set  in  motion  a 
tide  of  resource  care,  converting  desires  into 
deeds  and  opportunities  Into  accomplish- 
menffe. 

It  is  a  time  for  courage— to  examine  your 
cotiscience  and  measure  how  well  you  are 
meeting  your  responsibilities  to  God  for  the 
care   of   His   resources. 

It  is  a  time  for  self-examination— to  iden- 
tify what  new  or  added  steps  you  can  take 
as  a  responsible  citizen  to  protect  and  de- 
velop the  resources  around  you. 

It  is  a  time  to  speak  up  for  resources  — 
because  participation  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy and  the  surest  safeguard  against  die 
tation. 

No  one  of  us  can  forecast  the  future,  but 
each  of  us  can  look  forward  to  what  is  pos- 
sible and  probable 

There  are  clear  signs  of  oncoming  re- 
source requirements.  Widespread  hunger  is 
on  the  horizon  for  large  areas  of  the  world. 
At  home,  the  demand  for  jobs  and  improved 
income  must  be  met  partly  through  re- 
source development.  Competition  for  the  use 
of  resources  of  all  kinds  is  growing  and  the 
need  for  resource  products  is  bound  to  in- 
crease. 

It  is  a  time  for  initiative — because  great 
values  are  in  the  balance.  Changes  are  being 
made  in  the  use  of  resources  and  more  are 
coming.  What  is  happening  is  worthy  of  your 
concern  and  needs  your  attention. 

It  is  a  time  to  join  in  planning — to  bring 
your  experience  and  views  to  bear,  along  with 
those  of  your  neighbors,  on  the  inventory  of 
resources,  the  identification  of  development 
possibilities,  and  the  establishment  of  re- 
source goals  in  your  own  community  and 
watershed. 

It  is  a  time  to  become  involved — because 
inaction  is  usually  an  evidence  of  fear  or 
apathy  and  neither  is  creditable  to  a  man  of 
honor  or  a  servant  of  God, 

It  is  a  time  of  leadership — because  the  Job 
to  be  done  is  as  large  as  the  nation  and  the 
years  for  doing  it  are  short. 

Consider  the  time.  Consider  it  well. 


HON    RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

..y    PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie 
city  of  Pittsburgh  today  and  tomorrow, 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  is  lioldlng 
its  jubilee  congress.  This  congress  com- 
memorates the  Pittsburgh  Pact  of  May 
30,  1918,  an  agreement  between  the 
Czech  and  the  Slovak  peoples  assuring 
equal  representation  and  national  rights 
for  the  Slovak  minority  in  the  new  state 
of  Czechoslovakia  being  formed  at  that 
time. 

Despite  the  language  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Pact,  and  despite  the  hopes  of  the  Slovak 
people  for  national  autonomy  within  a 
federative  framework,  the  Slovaks  have 
had  to  struggle  within  Czechoslovakia  for 
their  national  freedom.  This  struggle  fi- 
nally led  to  the  secession  of  Slovakia 
from  Czechoslovakia  in  1939  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  state  of  Slo- 
vakia until  1945.  ■v^'hen  Slovakia  returned 
to  Czechoslovak  government. 

Now,  as  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
meets  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  first  time  in 
Czechoslovakia's  history  a  Slovak  is  the 
most  powerful  political  leader  of  that  bi- 
national  state.  He  is  Alexander  Dubcek. 
Not  by  coincidence.  Dubcek's  leadership 
is  helping  Czechoslovakia  break  away 
from  the  Stalinist  authoritarian  type  of 
government  that  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
The  struggle  of  the  Slovaks  for  full 
recognition  has  definitely  contributed  to 
the  new  liberal  climate  of  the  country. 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency's  journal,  Problems  of  Com- 
munism, the  editor  made  this  observa- 
tion : 

The  Slovaks  have  long  considered  them- 
selves the  disfranchised  of  the  two  major 
ethnic  groups  that  comprise  this  small 
Central  European  country,  and  their  strug- 
gle against  the  oppressive  practices  of  the 
government  in  Prague,  first  inspired  by  spe- 
cifically national  grievances,  has  over  the 
years  become  both  the  symbol  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  overall  struggle  against  the 
authoritarianism  of  the  Novotny  regime. 

The  editor  concludes  that  Slovak 
nationalism  is  "a  force  that  more  than 
any  other  has  contributed  to  the  spec- 
tacular debacle  of  Czechoslovak  Stalin- 
ism." And  it  is  this  cause.  Slovak  na- 
tionalism, that  has  brought  together  the 
jubilee  congress  meeting  now  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
the  Slovak  League  of  America— with 
288,000  members— has  many  firm  lies  to 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Its  head- 
quarters is  in  Middlctown,  Pa.,  where  the 
Slovak  Sist*:rs  of  SS.  C>^ril  and  Method- 
ius also  have  their  headquarters.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Wilkes-Barre  area  live 
sizable  communities  of  Slovak  descent, 
complece  with  their  organizations  and 
newspapers  in  the  Slovak  language.  The 
current  president  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
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America,    Stephen    J.    Tkach,    is   from 
Wilkes-Barre, 

So  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
learn  more  of  the  aims  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  manifesto  of  the  league  dated 
February  26,  1963,  found  in  the  league's 
most  recent  edition  of  its  annual  publi- 
cation, "Slovakia": 

Manifesto  or  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent  have  always 
expressed  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  harmony  with  their  traditional 
effort  of  preserving  peace  and  order  and  help- 
ing  to  strengthen   the   principles   for   which 
our  democracy  stands.  A  very  large  segment 
of  the  Slovak  nation  is  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  found  a  home  in  this  our  Iree 
and  great  republic,  not  only  because  we  can 
freely  express  our  private  views  and  wishes, 
but     also     because    we     can     speak     freely 
In  behalf  of  a  nation  which  has  so  many  limes 
looked  upon  the  Slovaks  In  the  United  States 
as  their  onlv  hope  lor  freedom  and  .salvation 
A  great  milestone  in  the  life  of  Americans 
of  Slovak  descent  was  the  signing  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pact  on  Mav  30,   1918  in  Plttsburch, 
Pennsylvania    where    the    Slovak    League    of 
America,    represenung    the    .Slovaks    in    the 
United  States,  met  with  their  Czech  counter- 
l)arts   under    the    leadership    of    Thomas   « 
Masaryk.  The  basis  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pact  lies 
in  this  assertion: 

"Slovakia  shall  have  her  nwn  administra- 
tion, her  own  asse.nbly,  and  her  own  courts  •' 
This  was  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
determination  which  started  at  the  initiative 
of  the  United  States  In  this  spirit  not  only 
American  Slovaks,  but  the  .Slovaks  in  Slo- 
vakia demanded  their  right  to  a  free  nation, 
and  sincerely  desired  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Czech  nation,  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pittsburgh  Pact,  they  were  to  live 
in  a  federation. 

It  is  a*hlstorlcal  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Slovaks  that  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Pact  was  realized  only  at 
the  end  of  1938,  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  even  a  federation  for  the 
Slovak  and  Czech  peoples  The  European  and 
world  political  lorces  dlcuited  a  new  devel- 
opment, which  neither  the  Slovaks  nor 
Czechs  could  Influence.  The  only  chance  pre- 
sented to  the  Slovaks  was  to  look  for  new 
approaches  and  opportunities  to  preserve 
their  own  Slovak  entity.  This  salvation  was 
found,  though  the  Slovak  nation  as  well  as 
the  Slovak  people  in  the  United  SWtes  had 
hoped  that  this  salvation  would  have  come 
from  the  west,  and  especially  from  the 
United  States. 

After  the  second  world  war  Slovaks  found 
themselves  under  the  domination  of  com- 
munism and  Czechs.  Again  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Pact,  Prague  leaders  did  not 
keep  their  word  and  the  principle  ol  self- 
determination  was  not  realized  in  Slovakia. 
On  the  contrary,  this  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination was  oppressed  not  only  by  the 
Czechs,  but  by  the  Soviets  as  well,  who 
mercilessly  stopped  any  attempt  and  expres- 
sion for  a  free  and  democratic  way  of  life. 
Remembering  with  reverence  and  admira- 
tion our  predecessors  who  signed  this  his- 
torical document  in  Pittsburgh,  we  must  ex- 
press our  posiUon  on  this  occasion,  the  50lh 
Anniversary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pact,  nego- 
tiated by  the  Slovak  League  and  those  Amer- 
ican-Slovak organizations  who  joined  her  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  Slovak  objective. 
To  the  question  asked  here  in  the  United 
States  and  In  Slovakia,  "What  Is  the  position 
of  Americans  of  Slovak  descent  concerning 
Slovakia  today?",  the  following  is  our  re- 
sponse: 

The    principles    of   Justice,    freedom,    and 
democracy     as     represented     by     American 
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thinking  and  action  are  sacrsd  and  un- 
touchable to  the  Slovak  League  of  America, 
•The  welfare,  security,  and  preservation 
of  the  future  of  the  United  States  Is  our  ut- 
most objective 

"No  sacrifice  Is  too  large  when  the  very 
foundations  of  American  institutional  life  are 
Involved,  as  well  as  the  security  of  private 
ownership.  The  spread  of  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States  Is  word,  but  especially  In 
deed.  In  the  press  and  by  example  Is  primary 
with  the  Slovak  League 

■■Bearing  In  mind  that  the  Slovak  nation 
was.  Is.  and  always  will  be  an  ally  of  the  west. 
and  especially  the  United  States,  giving  Amer- 
ica almost  half  her  sons  and  daughters  and. 
"Following  and  closely  scrutinizing  the  de- 
velopments m  Slovakia,  and  knowing  that 
freedom  !s  a  gift  from  God,  The  Slavlk  League 
of  America  endorses  the  highest  right  of  the 
Slovak  nation,  and  requests  for  Slovakia  an 
independent  Slovak  Republic,  which  govern- 
ment and  Judicial  system  will  be  chosen  by 
--he  Slovak  people  In  a  free  and  democratic 
election," 

In  this  behalf,  so  help  us  God! 
February  26.  1968. 

Stiphen  J.  Tkach. 

President. 
Dr    JosHTH  Pauco, 

Secrefary. 
RT.   R£V    Theodorb  Kojis,  O.S3. 
John   A.   SaboL. 
Joseph  Prcsa. 
Joseph  Khistofik. 

Executive  Committee. 


INVITATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUFACTI"RERS  TO  ATTEND 
FEDERAL-STATE  PROCUREMENT 
CONFERENCE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
rMDUSTRY  EXPOSITION 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

f    TrNNESSEI 

IN  THE  SE^.■A:H   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  tlie  invita- 
tion extended  to  Pennsylvania  manu- 
facturers by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Penn.'=;y!vania  I  Mr,  Scorrl.  Govern- 
ment procurement  has  become  an  im- 
mense factor  in  today's  industrial  pic- 
ture. In  recognition  of  the  manufac- 
turer's need  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
Government  procurement.  Senator  Scott 
has  issued  an  invitation  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

R-ECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invita- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

Dear  Friend:  I  have  watched  with  great 
Interest  the  progress  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustry Exposition  during  the  past  year.  The 
show  IS  now  Just  a  few  short  weeks  away, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  industrial  event 
of  international  significance  which  you  will 
want  to  attend. 

Your  company  may  have  special  interest 
In  the  Federal  State  Procurement  Confer- 
ence being  held  June  25  and  26  during  the 
Expo's  Trade  Show  Days.  There  are  two  com- 
plimentary tickets  enclosed  which  admit  you 
or  your  representative  to  both  the  Trade 
Show  and  the  Procurement  Conference. 

The  Procurement  Conference  will  bring 
Pennsylvania  manuXacttirers  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  what  products  all 
government  agencies  are  buying  and  how  to 
succeed  In  bidding. 

About  17  Federal  Civilian  and  Defense 
Agencies,  12  State  agencies  and  30  prime 
contractors  are  to  participate  in  the  Pro- 
curement Conference.  You  will   be  able  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

consider  Federal  bid  sets  aggrf=^adng  |50 
to  $100  minion,  and  attend  sympcielums  on 
research  and  development  activities  and  the 
bid  preparation  process. 

I  sincerely  encourage  you  to  Join  me  dur- 
ing Expo  Week  In  promoting  this  interna- 
tional "Think  Pennsylvania"  campaign  for 
the  advantage  of  our  Commonwealth's  in- 
dustrial climate. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  Scott, 

U.S.  Senator. 


May  .20,  1968 


Ma,j  JO,   1968 
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SUCCESS  THROUGH  HARD  WORK 
IS  OLD  STORY 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TEN.NES.SEB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKEND,\LL.  Mr.  Speaker.  ver\- 
often  we  excuse  the  inability  of  .some  of 
our  present-day  generation  to  make  Kood 
on  the  frustrations  created  by  the  war 
and  the  failure  of  society  to  provide 
proper  opportunity.  In  apologizing  for 
the  failures  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
success  has  always  come  only  through 
work,  dedication,  and  the  will  to  get 
ahead. 

Just  to  remind  some  who  are  suie  that 
the  only  way  we  can  now  make  people 
successful  and  happy  is  to  provide  for 
all  their  needs  through  public  charity, 
that  the  road  to  success  has  never  been 
easy,  I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part 
of   these   remarks   a    remarkable    story 
which  appeared  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  on  December  14,  1931: 
Polish  Yottth  Tops  Barriers  To  Gain  De- 
gree vtt   10  Years:    In    1921,   Samfel   Ia\- 
DORE  Wenib  Entered  Grade  School  Here — 
He  Will  Receive  Decrees  at  University  of 
rennessee  wednesday 

Ten  years  ago  a  Polish  youth.  13  and  bash- 
ful, walked  hesitatingly  into  the  first-grade 
classroom  at  Christine  Grade  School.  Wednes- 
day afternoon  the  same  youth — slightly 
taUer  and  bespectacled — will  receive  his  doc- 
tor of  medicine  and  bachelor  of  science  de- 
grees at  the' commencement  exercises  nt  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Medicine. 
He  is  Samuel  Isadore  Wener.  son  of  Mrs. 
Taube  Wener,  255  South  Paxkway,  East. 
Wener  has  conquered  the  20-year  barrier  of 
study  to  his  medical  degree,  which  led  from 
his  poverty  stricken  cave  home  In  Plnsk. 
Poland,  during  the  World  War.  to  Memphis, 
in  10  years.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has  always 
been  an  honor  student. 

WORK    AND   SACRIFICE 

"It  hasn't  been  so  hard  to  make  it."  Wener 
says,  "but  It  has  meant  work  and  sacrifice." 

•■You  see.  I  was  so  used  to  working  hard 
when  I  lived  in  Poland  that  when  I  came  to 
America  I  just  kept  on  working  hard  and 
fighting  to  catch  up  with  the  other  young 
men  of  my  age.  I  had  a  13-year  handicap 
when  I  started — but  I'm  one  up  on  some  of 
them  now." 

Born  In  Plnsk  In  1908.  he  was  the  first  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wener.  His  father,  an  auto- 
mobile salesman  in  Plnsk.  heard  of  the  op- 
portunities In  America  and  In  1910  left  his 
two  sons  with  his  wife  and  came  to  Memphis 
to  seek  his  fortune. 

"My  mother  assisted  my  uncle  In  running 
a  hotel  in  Plnsk,  while  my  father  was  getting 
located  in  Memphis,"  Wener  said.  ■It  was 
In  that  way  that  she  was  able  to  support  us 
for  it  took  a  long  time  for  my  father  to  get 
to  America  and  get  started  in  business. 

"Everything  seemed  to  be  going  along  fine 
until  1914.  I  was  enrolled  in  school.  I  had 


Just  started  when  the  war  broke  out.  Pin.'sk 
was  at  that  time  a  .strategic  point.  It  changed 
hands  as  much  ;is  twice  a  week.  Our  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  and  'the  hotel  destroyed. 

LIVED    IN    RUDE    CAVB 

■  We  were  forced  to  live  in  a  rude  cave — 
first  for  necessity  and  second  for  safety.  Tlie 
town  was  being  attacked  dally  and  shells 
ripped  the  buildings  to  pieces.  All  during 
the  war  we  lived  In  the  cave.  It  was  hard 
but  we  survived. 

"AH  during  the  war  we  never  heard  from 
my  father,  but  when  the  Armistice  had  been 
signed  we  received  letters.  He  .-^ald  that  he 
was  almost  ready  for  us  to  come  to  .'\merica 
nnci  Memphis.  In  1921  we  left  Pinsk  for  War- 
saw, where  we  sutved  five  months  making 
arrangements.  Then  by  trains  to  the  coast 
and  third-class  passenger  berths  to  the  laiid 
of  opportunity." 

Young  Wener  started  to  school  in  Mem- 
phis at  Clu-lstine  Grade  .School.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  lie  showed  the  teachers  that 
he  was  ready  for  more  work,  despite  his 
handicap  in  English.  He  was  placed  In  the 
fifth  grade  and  later  to  the  sixth.  He  found 
English  slightly  difficult  at  first  ;aid  would 
have  recited  his  lessons  in  German,  Polish, 
KuEslan  or  Hebrew  if  his  teacher  would  have 
permitted. 

He  completed  the  eight  years'  work  in  two 
and  one-half  years,  finishing  third  in  his 
class.  He  entered  .South  Side  High  School 
and  finished  the  four-year  course  in  a  record 
time  of  two  and  one-half  years.  He  was  third 
again  in  his  class.  He  also  won  a  medal  for 
being  the  best  drilled  and  dressed  cadet  In 
Memphis  In  R.O  T.C.  competition  while  he 
was  at  South  Side. 

The  ye.ar  1926  found  him  studying  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  for  a  B.S.  degree. 
He  finished  a  four-year  course  in  two  years 
and  ranked  among  the  leaders  in  his  cla.ss. 
Now  Wednesday  he  will  have  completed  his 
work  for  his  M.D.  degree  in  a  period  of  three 
years  and  two  months.  He  Is  again  among 
the  class  leaders. 

Following  commencement  he  will  serve  an 
internship  at  the  Lutheran  Hospital  at  Des 
Moines.  Iowa. 


REVEREND  DR.  ABERNATIIY  EX- 
PLAINS GOALS  OF  POOR  IN  RES- 
URRECTION   CITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

'  'F    PENNSYLV.»iNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  CL.-\RK.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  Americans  are  deeply  bewildered 
about  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  which 
is  now  burgeoning  in  Washington  near 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  At  least  3.000  poor 
people  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
Nation  are  expected  to  be  living  in  West 
Potomac  Park  by  the  time  the  plj'wood 
encampment,  known  as  Resurrection 
City,  reaches  its  peak  population  toward 
the  end  of  the  month. 

What  do  the  marchers  want,  these  poor 
people  from  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  the 
slums  of  New  York  City?  What  are  the 
goals  of  these  iwverty-stricken  men  and 
\von:en  from  the  ghettos  of  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  Memphis? 

Reading  their  newspaper  stories  about 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  and  watch- 
ing the  television  reports  on  Resurrection 
City,  most  Ame:icans  are  aware  that 
the  marchers  seek  a  great  measure  of 
social  and  economic  justice,  jobs,  larger 
opportunities,  and  dignity. 


But  beyond  that  probably  most  Amer- 
icans are  vague  about  the  intentions  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign and  the  marchers. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  goals  of  the 
marchers,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Man!X)wer.  and  Poverty  invit- 
ed as  its  principal  witness  on  April  30, 
1968  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ralph  D  Aber- 
nathy  The  Poor  People's  Campaign  was 
conceived  by  the  martyred  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  The  man  who  succeeded  the 
Reverend  Dr.  King  as  leader  of  the  march 
and  as  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  is  the  Reverend 
Dr  Abernathv.  I  ask  unanamous  con- 
sent that  the  Reverend  Dr  Abernathy's 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ralph 
David  Abernathy  President  op  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  Be- 
fore THE  Senate  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  April  30. 
1968 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  you  today.  We  come  to  you  as 
representatives  of  Black,  Indian.  Mexlcan- 
.'Unerlcan.  Puerto  Rican.  and  Whlte-Amerl- 
cAns.  who  are  the  too-long  forgotten  hungry 
and  Jobless  outcasts  in  this  land  of  plenty. 
We  come  because  poor  fathers  and  mothers 
want  a  house  to  live  in  that  will  protect  their 
children  against  the  bitter  winter  cold,  the 
searing  heat  of  summer  and  the  rain  th.at 
now  too  often  comes  in  through  the  cracks 
in  our  roofs  and  walls.  We  have  come  here 
to  say  that  we  don't  think  it's  too  much  to 
ask  for  a  decent  place  to  live  in  at  reasonable 
prices  in  a  country  with  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  800  billion  dollars.  We  don't  think 
it's  too  radical  to  want  to  help  choose  the 
type  of  housing  and  the  location.  We  don't 
think  it's  asking  for  pie  in  the  sky  to  want 
to  live  in  neighborhoods  where  our  families 
can  live  and  grow  up  with  dignity,  surround- 
ed by  the  kind  of  laclUtles  and  ser\-lces  that 
other  Americans  take  for  granted.  And  we 
want  to  play  a  productive  part  in  building 
those  houses"  and  faciUties,  and  in  helping  to 
provide  some  of  those  services. 

It  is  a  cruel  fact  that  too  few  of  our  fellow 
Americans  know  or  care  that  existing  housing 
programs  for  poor  people  are  totally  inade- 
quate. But  then  maybe  too  few  of  them  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  reservations,  the 
migrant  camps,  the  shacks  ajid  lean-tos  In 
rtu^al  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  teeming 
ghettos  and  barrios  of  the  North  and  West 
where  we  and  our  children  are  literally  per- 
ishing. Can  it  really  be  believed  that  we 
really  don't  care  that  our  children  are  bitten 
by  rats,  that  we  are  packed  into  barren 
cubbvholes,  plagtied  by  roaches,  our  health 
threatened  by  roaches  and  garbage?  Surely  it 
must  be  understood  that  we  must  not.  we 
cannot,  we  will  not  continue  this  way. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  for  the  thousands  of 
new  units  of  low  income  housing  so  desper- 
ately needed  this  year,  and  for  the  thousands 
more  that  must  be  added  in  the  next  three 
or  four  years  If  all  of  our  people  are  to  be 
housed  like  human  beings.  We  ask  that  Con- 
gress give  the  solid  support  and  all  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  make  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram the  stabilizing  force  it  can  t>e;  we  ask 
that  Model  City  programs  be  expanded  from 
neighborhoods  to  communities  and  that  pro- 
grams be  passed  which  will  give  poor  people 
a  chance  to  be  home-i;>WTiers  rather  than 
ium-renters 
We  have  heard  that  when  zoos  are  planned. 


great  care  is  taken  to  make  sure  that  an 
environment  is  created  where  animals  can  be 
happv  and  feel  at  home.  Are  the  poor  citizens 
of  this  land  entitled  to  any  less  consideration 
by  their  government? 

The  unemployment  rates  In  our  rural  and 
urban  ghettos  are  of  alarming  proportions. 
This  Commission  knows  better  than  anyone 
that,  despite  America's  widely  publicized  af- 
Uuence.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
daily  drag  out  their  lives  in  depths  of  an 
economic  Depression  as  crippling  as  this 
country  has  ever  known. 

There  are  those  who  like  to  salve  their 
consciences  and  confirm  their  prejudices  by 
saying  that  most  of  the  poor  really  don't 
want  to  work,  that  poor  people  really  prefer 
the  shabby  and  insulting  handouts  which 
represents  Welfare  in  too  many  cities  and 
counties  In  this  country.  We  are  here  to  tell 
vou  that  this  is  not  true.  We  are  here  be- 
cause we  want  to  work.  But  we  are  tired  of 
being  told  that  there  are  no  jobs  for  which 
we  are  qualified.  We  want  training  pro- 
grams. But  we  are  tired  of  training  pro- 
grams that  either  screen  us  out  by  discrim- 
ination or  meaningless  tests,  which  ask  our 
families  to  suffer  from  Inadequate  support 
while  we  are  In  training.  But  the  most  bitter 
mockerv  of  all  is  to  find  that  either  there  Is 
no  job' at  all  waiting  at  the  end.  or  that 
we  are  once  again  condemned  to  exchange 
our  manhood  for  dead-end  jobs  which  pay 
a  boy's  wages. 

Existing  programs  for  creating  Jobs  sim- 
ply are  not  working.  The  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment predicted  would  produce  150.000  jobs 
by  January  1968  produced  only  8,000  Jobs. 
Why?  What  went  wrong?  Can  It  be  that  we 
are  still  trying  the  same  old  approaches  and 
the  same  people  to  try  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  poor?  We  cannot  answer  these  ques- 
tions. We  can  only  say  that  we  need  those 
thousands  of  still" uncreated  Jobs.  We  need 
them  badly.  We  need  them  now.  We  need  to 
have  money  in  our  pockets,  to  be  able  to  hold 
our  heads  tip  and  make  our  families  proud 
of  us.  We  need  a  minimum  of  one  million 
Jobs  in  the  public  and  private  sector  this 
year  and  another  million  Jobs  over  the  next 
four  years.  If  we  are  serious  about  wanting 
to  provide  economic  opportunities  for  the 
poor,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  welfare 
trap  is  sprung  for  the  able-bodied,  so  that 
they  can  get  out  of  poverty  and  stay  out. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  provide  for,  not 
punish  through  restrictive  rules  and  pitiful 
allowances,  those  mothers  who  may  choose  to 
stay  at  home  and  raise  their  children  as  other 
mothers  do.  Wc  must  insure  support  at  a 
civilized  level  for  those  who  are  too  young, 
too  old.  or  who  are  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled. We  need  an  immediate  income  mainte- 
nance program.  At  a  bare  minimum  this 
Congress  should  set  a  fair  Federal  standard 
of  need  for  welfare  payments.  And  we  must, 
in  the  name  of  God.  repeal  the  forced  work 
program  for  mothers  and  the  freeze  on  AFDC 
mothers  contained  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1967. 

Wc  have  heard  all  our  lives  that  there  are 
no  gains  wrlthout  pains.  And  all  our  lives  we 
have  had  to  endure  the  pains  without  gains. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  this  time  if  taxes 
are  raised  and  expenditures  cut.  it  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  poor?  While  we 
regard  the  Clark  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  as  only  a  beginning,  we  want  it  to 
pass.  But  why  do  those  who  ask.  ■'Where  will 
the  money  come  from?"  look  always  to  the 
programs  "that  will  help  those  who  already 
have  least?  We  ask  those  who  would  wield 
the  meat  ax  on  appropriations  to  think  a 
while  this  time  before  they  wield  it  against 
the  black  and  brown  and  white  Americans 
whose  children  too  often  go  to  sleep  with- 
out having  had  either  meat  or  bread.  Must 
we  support  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  space  pro- 
gram, a  massive  defense  budget,  millions  for 
supersonic  pleasure  planes,  tax  advantages  to 
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the  richest  and  most  powerful  corporations 
m  the  world— can  we  do  all  these  things,  and 
yet  not  provide  a  Job  that  pays  a  living  wage, 
a  decent  house,  the  food  to  make  a  child 
healthy  and  strong? 

Pending  In  this  Subcommittee  Is  a  bill  to 
protect  farm  workers  through  collective 
bargaining.  We  urge  its  immediate  enaction 
with  maximum  safeguards  for  the  workers 

Members  of  this  Subcommittee  have  held 
poverty  hearings  all  over  the  country. 

You  went  to  Mississippi.  You  went  to 
Appalachla.  You  heard  about  what  hunger 
does  and  you  saw  some  of  Its  scars  with  your 
own  eyes  And  then  you  came  back  to 
Washington 

We  have  come  here  to  see  you  today  to 
tell  you  that  the  people  you  heard,  the 
children  you  saw.  are  still  where  you  left 
them— and  thev  are  still  hungry. 

There  are  programs  to  be  sure.  But  a  fo<^ 
stamp  program  doesn't  feed  people  who  don  t 
liave  the  money  or  the  jobs  to  help  them  buy 
^t  imps— however  low  you  cut  the  costs 

The  food  stamps  do  not  even  offer  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow  for  the  poor  people  who  live 
In  some  256  of  the  neediest  counties  of  this 
country  that  are  without  any  food  program 
at  all.  Wc  do  not  understand  how  this  can 
be  tolerated  in  a  land  as  rich  as  ours. 

The  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hun- 
ger and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States 
has  documented  the  extent  of  extreme  hun- 
ger m  this  country.  Many  federal  officials, 
including  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  do  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  this 
report. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evidence, 
we  do  not  understand  why  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  hesitates.  We  do  not  under- 
.stand  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  $220  million 
that  could  be  used  to  feed  the  hungry  merely 
by  declaring  what  everyone  admits  Is  true — 
that  a  serious  emergency  exists  In  these 
counties. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  Surgeon 
General  has  not  yet  begun  to  study  the  ex- 
tent of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  this 
country  as  directed  by  this  committee  many 
months  ago. 

Does  this  country  care  so  little  for  us?  And 
If  we  count  for  so  little,  how  can  our  country 
expect  us  to  continue  to  c^ire  for  it  when  it 
is  so  unmindful  of  our  most  basic  needs  to 
survive? 
We  ask  your  assistance. 
We  reqiiest  that  this  Committee  obtain 
information  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  We  request 
that  vou  ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
what" action  it  will  take  in  the  immediate 
future  to  bring  food  to  the  neediest  counties 
and  the  neediest  people  of  this  nation. 

We  ask  that  this  Committee  give  serious 
and  prompt  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  Hunger  and  Malijutrltion  in  the  United 
States : 

A  declaration  that  a  national  emergency 
exists; 

An  emergency  food  program  in  the  256 
hunger  counties: 

Access   to  food   programs  on   the  basis  of 

need,  not  on  the  basis  of  place  of  residence; 

Proposal  of  a  free  Food  Stamp  Program 

keyed   to   income,   dependents  and  medical 

expenses: 

Special  recognition  of  the  dietary  needs  of 
children,  pregnant  women,  the  aged  and  the 
sick: 

School  lunch  programs  that  are  available  to 
every  child: 

If  you  can  do  these  things,  you  will  have 
made  a  small  start. 

The  poor  and  the  hungry  of  this  nation 
cannot  understand  how  you  can  do  less. 

We  do  not  believe  that  It  should  be  too 
hard  to  know  where  '^he  choice  of  a  wise  and 
Just  Government  must  Us. 
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HON,  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

y     Nr  •*■     JKitSET 

IN  THE  HOL>E  ^jF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mpnday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pp>>aker.  I  recently  testified  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14816.  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968,  which,  I 
believe,  will  aid  in  establishing  sound 
standards  for  safe  and  healthy  places  of 
work. 

Also  testifying  in  behalf  of  the  bill  was 
Dr.  Miriam  Sachs,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Office  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  on  the  actual  operation  of  the 
occupational  health  program  in  my  owti 
State.  I  include,  at  this  point  the  text  of 
Dr.  Sach's  testimonj*  before  the  sub- 
cominittee: 

Occup.\TioNAi.  Safety  and  Health  Act  or  1968 
(Statement  by  Miriam  Sachs,  M.D..  director 
of    the    Office    of    Comprehensive     Health 
Planning,  and  E.  Lynn  Schall.  chief  of  the 
Occupational  Health  Program,  New  Jersey 
State    Department    of    Health,    Roscoe    P. 
Kandle,    M.D.,    commissioner,    before    the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  House  Com- 
mittee on   Education  and   Labor,  on  HM. 
14816.  February  28.   1968) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
niutee,  my  name  is  Miriam  Sachs  and  I  am 
a  physician  with  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Health. 

For  eight  years  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  Health  for  the  New 
Jersey  State  Health  Department:  I  then  be- 
came District  State  Health  Officer  in  the 
Metropolitan  State  Health  District,  covering 
our  five  most  urbanized  and  Industrialized 
counties,  and  I  am  currently  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  ( the 
314ia)  State  agency  under  89-749.  Partner- 
ship for  Health) . 

I  have  qualified  myself  in  some  detail  be- 
cause I  WiSh  it  qiute  clear  that  my  training 
and  background  are  the  basis  for  full  sup- 
port and  accord  with  the  concepts  of  H.R. 
14816. 

In  these  days  of  scarce  manpower,  we  must 
conserve  the  manpower  that  we  have,  and 
what  is  more  important,  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  that  manpower  by  maintaining  their 
health,  and  providing  the  safest  possible  en- 
vironment for  their  working  hours.  It  is  our 
deepest  obligation  to  ensure  as  safe  and 
healthful  a  work  place  for  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  workers  as  it  is  to  conduct  school 
health  programs  md  prevention  of  school  and 
playground  accidents  for  our  children. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  bill  H.R.  14816  "Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  .■\ct  of  1968." 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
has  conducted  an  Occupational  Health  Pro- 
gram since  the  year  1942.  We  have  served  some 
32.000  industries  employing  in  excess  of  two 
million  workers.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will 
you  find  as  great  a  divergence  of  products 
manufactured  as  in  our  State,  often  termed 
the  "industrial  crossroads  of  the  world."  We 
have  worked  diligently  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
or  control  diseases  in  Industry.  We  have  been 
plagued  with  a  lack  of  funds  and  too  few 
personnel  to  adequately  perform  our  duties. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  all  reported  industrial 
diseases  represent  dermatitis,  a  condition  to 
which  we  cannot  give  attention  because  re- 
quests from  industrial  plant  management, 
organized  labor  and  others,  for  assistance  in 
detecting  and  preventing  harmful  condition* 
utilize  all  available  time  and  analytical  equip- 
ment. We  have  never  had  time  nor  facilities 
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to  devote  to  the  impxartant  field  of  agricul- 
tural health. 

A  shortage  of  trained,  qualified  personnel 
exists  In  the  field  of  occupational  health. 
Many  Job  vacancies  are  evident  in  various 
state  and  local  health  department  programs. 
There  Is  not  a  qualified  industrial  hygienlst 
out  of  work  in  the  United  States  today — the 
demand  is  so  great  and  personnel  so  few! 
Postgraduate  training  as  would  be  provided 
In  H.R.  14816  is  badly  needed  In  a  small 
way.  we  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Health  are  endeavoring  to  provide  refresher 
courses  for  industrial  nurses  of  which  there 
are  about  800  in  our  State.  During  the  past 
year  we  gave  two  ten-week  courses,  each  lim- 
ited to  an  attendance  of  25  nurses.  All  courses 
have  been  greatly  oversubscribed,  and  the 
presently  planned  course  was  filled  long  be- 
fore announced. 

The  medical-engineering  team  approach  " 
to  occupational  health  in  New  Jersey  has 
evolved  largely  as  an  activity  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  A  written  agreement 
exists  between  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industry  which  places  major  re- 
sponsibility for  Industrial  safety  in  the  Labor 
Department  and  for  occupational  health  in 
the  Health  Department. 

Each  Department  .assists  the  other  when 
requested.  We  believe  health  matters  func- 
tion better  In  health  departments  and  that 
greater  progress  in  preventive  aspects  of  dis- 
ease has  been  made  because  health  special- 
ists have  dealt  with  health  problems. 

It  is  with  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  we  have  noted  that  H.R.  14816  mandates 
a  similar  working  arrangement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"A  necessary  Ingredient  in  a  sound  safety 
program  is  a  comprehensive  research  effort. 
H.R.  14816  recognizes  this  in  its  assignment 
of  responsibilities  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Hkiucatlon,  and  Welfare  would  con- 
duct, either  directly  or  by  grants,  research  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 

"With  this  research,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  develop 
criteria  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  in 
establishing  the  safety  and  health  standards. 
With  such  research  and  criteria,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  development  of  up-to-date  and 
operative  safety  and  health  standards  will  be 
greatly  facilitated." 

To  assess  the  extent  of  the  need  for  In- 
dustrial health  and  safety  services,  it  Is 
necessary  to  know  the  incidence  and  trends 
In  industrial  disability.  Evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject Is  derived  from  four  sources: 

1.  Statistics  of  industrial  accidents 

2.  Statistics  on  the  evidence  of  occupa- 
tional diseases 

3.  Data  on  the  extent  of  the  exposure  of 
workers  to  occupational  hazards  potentially 
dangerous  to  their  health,  and 

4.  The  statistics  of  differential  mortality 
and  morbidity  by  Income  group  and  occu- 
pation. 

In  none  of  these  fields  do  available  data 
approximate  adequacy.  The  studies  and  dem- 
onstrations authorized  in  H.R.  14816.  and 
set  up  ultimately  as  standards,  will,  I  am 
sure,  correct  these  deficiencies  and  give  us 
a  sound  foundation  for  planning  a  compre- 
hensive health  and  safety  program  for 
workers. 

THE    CROWING    PROBLEM 

y\bout  thirty  years  ago.  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  in  fifteen  ."States 
and  covering  almoet  1.500.000  workers  in  16,- 
800  plants  listed  the  important  materials 
and  products  used  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Uruted  States. 

In  the  intervening  years,  especially  since 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  and  the  laser 
beam,  the  ntunber  of  chemicals  and  mixed 
exposures  has  increased  astronomically.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  chang- 
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Ing  character  of  industry.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  protection  against  mechanical 
hazards  but  the  shift  from  a  mecharUcal  to 
a  broadly  diversified  chemical  Industry  has 
Introduced  a  truly  kaleidoscopic  array  of 
new  hazards.  Each  year  over  500  previously 
unknown  or  unutilized  chemicals  are  intro- 
duced into  industry,  usually  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  about  their  potential  tox- 
icity. Especially  is  this  the  case  in  small  in- 
dustries that  possess  no  facilities  for  inde- 
pendent study.  Thus  as  fast  as  the  haz.irds 
Incidental  to  use  of  one  chemical  are  recog- 
nized and  suitable  protective  measures 
adopted,  others  of  unknown  potential  are 
Introduced.  To  a  high  degree  this  is  a  never- 
ending  battle.  Control  agencies  cannot  rest 
on  their  laurels  or  even  slacken  their  vigl- 
lence:  on  the  contrary,  expanded  controls 
must  be  established  in  anticipation  of  even 
more  complex  problems. 

An  additional  f.acet  of' the  problem  is  to  be 
found  m  the  much  neglected  area  of  ngri- 
cultural  hazards.  Until  recent  years,  atten- 
tion was  directed  almost  exclusively  to  urban 
Industry,  with  complete  neglect  of  the  uecds 
of  the  farm  worker.  He  lias  always  been  ex- 
ix>sed  to  certain  hazards,  such  as  those  inci- 
dental to  weather  and  association  with  ani- 
mals, far  less  easily  regulated  than  those  of 
a  closed  and  supervised  factory  environment. 
Current  trends  toward  mechanization  of  ag- 
riculture and  increasing  use  of  synthetic 
chemicals  as  fertilizers  or  as  pesticides  have 
introduced  many  new  hazards.  The  character 
of  these  hazards  and  the  extensive  use  of 
unskilled  and  often  migratory  labor  liave 
made  control  doubly  difficult,  especially  since 
the  rural  areas  where  these  hazards  exist  are 
in  general  served  by  smaller  and  less  hlglily 
organized  health  services  than  are  the  cities, 
and  many  areas  enjoy  almost  no  local  service. 

t-TlGENT    NEED    FOB    RESEARCH 

An  inseparably  assooiate<l  requisite  for  the 
future,  therefore.  :s  the  need  for  research.  It 
is  relatively  easy  to  envision  the  potential 
effect  of  the  many  increasing  hazards  of  the 
environment  It  is  equally  obvious  that  Just 
as  these  hazards  are  by-products  of  modem 
scientific  progress,  so  must  their  control  re- 
quire complicated  technological  procedures. 
Unfortunately,  however,  effective  and  prac- 
tical procedures  for  the  removal  of  all  cur- 
rent hazards  are  not  known.  F*rocedures  that 
were  effective  in  control  of  yesterday's  rela- 
tively simple  environmental  hazards  are  not 
necessarily  applicable  today  when  modern 
chemical  industry  releases  into  the  environ- 
ment, in  plant  and  out  of  plant,  a  con- 
stantly changing  variety  of  substances,  many 
of  which  are  of  unknown  physiological  sig- 
nificance. Nature  has  provided  no  model  for 
their  removal  from  water,  air  or  food,  nor  ran 
it  be  expected  that  a  procedure  devised  *o- 
morrow  and  effective  asainst  a  particular 
cheniical  would  be  equally  effective  against 
all.  The  problems  of  protection  against  cur- 
rent or  future  hazards  are  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult than  those  of  yesterday,  yet  no  one  tun 
say  that  they  ars  scientifically  Insoluble  r.or 
econornicaJly  impossible. 

Quite  'jbviously  the  answers  will  be  found 
in  research.  The  .scientific  mind  that  can 
unravel  the  atom,  determine  the  chemical 
bases  of  life  and  inheritance,  or  explore  the 
reaches  of  outer  space  can  confidently  be 
expected  to  find  effective  ways  to  regulate 
the  environment  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
eliminate  cr  minimize  its  hazards.  But  re- 
search is  both  costly  and  time  consuming.  K.t 
tuCure  program  of  environmental  control,  no 
matter  how  logically  structured,  politically, 
.socially,  or  economically,  can  succeed  unless 
It  provides  lor  generous  support  of  research. 
This  also  IS  beyond  the  bounds  of  small 
population  units,  whether  commercial,  aca- 
demic or  governmental.  While  one  may  con- 
fidently anticipate  that  industry  will  make 
major  contributions  in  research  leadmg  lo 
new  methods  of  environmental  control,  and 
that  the  application  of  much  of  this  will  ac- 


.r,ie  to  the  financial  benefit  of  Industry,  one 
cannot  fall  to  recognize  the  ultimate  re- 
KDonslblllty  of  the  Federal  government,  for 
the  resul  J  of  such  research  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

NEED    FOR    TRAINED    MANPOWER 

inseparably  connected  with  the  develop- 
nu-nt  of  effective  control  and  research  pro- 
grams is  the  problem  of  qualified  manpower 
fnd  Its  training.  The  increasing  complexity 
of  the  environmental  problems  awaiting  solu- 
?ir,n  cannot  be  resolved  by  generallsts  with  a 
ematterlng  of  knowledge  In  many  diverse 
areas  but  a  mastery  of  none.  Positions  of 
responsible  leadership  will  demand  the  serv- 
ices of  engineers  with  specialized  knowledge, 
of  chemists,  of  physicists,  meteorologists, 
veterinarians,  microbiologists,  food  technolo- 
gists and  various  other  professional  groups 
iach  with  advanced  and  highly  technical 
knowledge  in  a  particular  field. 

The  provision  of  educational  training  facil- 
iUes  is  an  obvious  responsibility  of  the  uni- 
versities, which  must  develop  expanded  pro- 
erams  not  onlv  of  research  but  aUso  of  pro- 
fessional   education    In    the    matiy    faceted 
problems  of  environmental  health.  But  the 
universities  cannot  be  expected   to  accom- 
plish this  without  the  closest  possible  as.so- 
ciation    with    control    agencies,    for    while 
fundamental   scientific    knowledge    may    be 
acquired  within  the  academic  world.  Its  ap- 
Dllcation  to  the   community   problems   can 
usually  be  learned  best  through  experience 
with  community  control  programs.  It  Is  not 
idle  theory  to  envision  these  programs,  sUiffed 
with  well-trained  scientific  personnel,  serv- 
ing essentially  as  extensions  of  the  academic 
tiassroom  and  laboratory  far  more  than  is 
the  case  at  present. 

HR  14816  as  presently  written  under 
Section  17  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  grants  up  to  ninety  per  centum  of 
the  states'  total  cost  to  assist  in  Identifying 
their  needs  and  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  and  de- 
velop programs.  These  grants  can  be  made 
until  the  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  If  these 
Federal  funds  are  withdrawn  completely  at 
that  time,  state  programs  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  function  efficiently.  We 
urge  that  consideration  be  given  to  continua- 
tion of  support  beyond  1971. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee,  for  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  our  views,  - 


Agreement    op    Cooperation    Between    the 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR    AND    INDUSTRY     AND 
THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH   OF   THE    St.\TE 

OF  New  Jersey 
'"~'~~^  Whereas  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  (R.S.  34 ; 6- 
46)  give  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
'—/industry  the  authority  and  responsibiUty  of 
administering  and  enforcing  the  requirement 
that  everv  employer  shall,  without  cost  to 
his  employees,  provide  reasonably  effective 
devices  means  and  methods  to  prevent  the 
contraction  bv  them  of  any  illness  or  disease 
incident  to  the  work  or  process  in  which 
they  are  engaged:    and. 

Whereas  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  (Chapter 
177  PL  1947)  delegate  authority  and  respon- 
sibiUty' to  the  Department  of  Health  to 
formulate  comprehensive  policies  for  the 
promotion  of  public  health  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  within  the  State,  and  to  ad- 
minister or  supervise  a  program  of  Industrial 
hygiene,  encotirage  the  estabUshment  of 
medical,  dent,%l,  envu-onmental  engineering 
and  nursing  services  in  all  industrial  plants 
in  the  SUte,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  in  formulat- 
ing rules  and  regulations  concermng  in- 
dustrial sarutarv  conditions:  and. 

Whereas  we.  the  Commissioners  of  the 
two  Departments  desire  to  perform  our  dti- 
t;es  and  responsibUiUes  pursuant  to  statute 
in  the  most  economical  and  expeditious  man- 
ner. 

We  do  hereby  agree  to  coordinate  oiu:  ac- 
tivities as  follows: 
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A  The  Department  of  Health  In  perform- 
ing Its  health  functions,  including  the  InlUa- 
tion  of  surveys  and  studies  of  occupational 
health  problems,  will  conUnue  Its  practice 
of  recommending  action  to  Industry  and  will 
send  routinely  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  datii  it  may  obtain  in  the 
course  of-lts  surveys  pertinent  to  the  func- 
tions of   the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 

di!strv.  _     ,     . 

B.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  IndusUy 
in  performing  iUs  funcUons  of  plant  ln.spec- 
tion  correction  and  enforcement,  will  send 
routinelv  to  the  Department  of  Health  data 
it  may  obtain  in  the  course  of  its  In.spections 
pertiiientt  to  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
nu'nt  of  Health. 

C   Instances  of  occupational  dlsea.se  where 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Health 
is  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  De- 
partment  of   Labor   and    Industry,    the   De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  will  request 
the   Department   of   Health   to   conduct   the 
survey  or  studv.  The  Department  of  Health 
will  complete  the  requested  iiivesticatlrvn  as 
soon  as  feasible  and  will  transmit  Its  findings 
to   the   Department  of   Labor  and   Industry. 
The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  will 
forward  the  orifilnal  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  with  the  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  to  the  re- 
spective industrial  plant  Involved.  A  copy  of 
the  complete  report  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Whenever  the  find- 
ings'of  such  a  survey  or  study  reveal  non- 
compliance   with    established    law.   codes    or 
regulations,    the    corrective    or    enforcement 
prc<redure  neces.sarv  to  effect  compliance  will 
remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lalx>r  and  Industry. 

D  Whenever  the  Department  of  Health  is 
of  the  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  plant  survey, 
that  need  exists  for  enforcement  action,  it 
win  so  notify  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  of  the  need  for  such  action.  The 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  ^^411  Initi- 
ate appropriate  proceedincs  to  effect  remedial 
action  as  mav  be  necessary  as  soon  .as  feasible 
and  will  report  progress  in  this  regard  to  the 
Department  of  Health. 

E  The  Department  of  Health  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  will  Jointly 
develop  and  publish  rules,  regulations  and 
informational  bulletins  designed  to  prevent 
or  control  the  contraction  of  occupational 
illness  bv  industrial  employees. 

F  The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
and  the  Department  of  Health  ^,111  exchange 
occupational  disease  statistics  and  other  re- 
lated data  pertinent  to  the  functions  of  each 
Department.  Methods  and  forms  to  be  used 
in  accomplishing  this  exchange  will  be  jointly 
developed    and    insututed    as    quickly     as 

We  do  further  agree  that  nothing  in  this 
Agreement  Is  intended  to  alter  in  any  way 
the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
either  Department  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Jersey  Statutes. 

Wltnesseth: 

DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR   AND   INDUSTRY 

Raymond  Male, 

Commissioner. 

Department  op  Health 
ROSCOE  P.  Kandle,  M.D., 

Commissioner. 

Dated:  September  29,  I960,  Trenton,  New 

Jersey. 
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At  the  time  he  and  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Ravbum  alternately  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  legislative  body  was  never 
higher  In  prestige. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  fine,  fair,  and  able 
public  servant. 

He  was  my  longtime  friend.  The  Na- 
tion misses  his  wisdom  and  advice,  as  do 
those  like  me  who  respected  him  and 
were  devoted  to  him. 


SPEAKER  JOSEPPI  W.  ^LARTIN,  JR. 


HON,  STU.4RT  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 
Mr      SYTvIINGTON.     Mr.     President, 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  was  one 
of  the  ereat  Americans  of  this  centur>'. 


JOHNSTOWN    KIWANIS    CLUB 

HON.  JOHN  P    VA.VIOR 

OK    rEN.NhVI.V\NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the.se 
days  of  f^ovrrnment  paternalism  that  at- 
tempts to  a.ssert  it-s  influence  in  as  many 
homes  as  jxjssible  through  the  age-old 
selling  technique  of  uifts  and  promises, 
private  charity  and  community  sertice 
receive    far    less    attention    than    they 

merit.  , 

True,  the  average  wape  earner'  has 
little  left  to  contribute  to  the  lx?tter- 
ment  of  his  needy  neighbor  and  his 
neighborhood  alter  government  has  ex- 
acted its  tribute,  yet  .somehow  Ameri- 
cans find  it  possible  to  salvaue  the  where- 
withal to  support  humaniiarian  orga- 
nizations that  arc  so  i\s,sential  to  the 
brotherhood  and  health  of  every  com- 
munity. 

KiwanLs  International  is  recognized  as 
a  vibrant  uroup  of  bu.sincss  and  profes- 
sional men  dedicated  to  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  their  locahties.  Often 
overlooked,  however,  are  many  accom- 
plishments of  .service  clubs  and  individ- 
ual members  directed  at  helping  young- 
sters to  become  better  citizens  and  to 
improve  moral  standards, 

Kiwanis  has  designed  programs  to 
build  respect  for  law  and  order,  to  foster 
safetv  on  the  highways  and  in  the  home, 
and  to  encourage  national  and  interna- 
tional friendship  and  understanding.  The 
mentally  ill,  the  aged,  and  the  socially 
maladiusted  have  also  become  a  Kiwanis 
responsibility,  and  the  or.^anization's  in- 
terest extends  t<..  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional heritage  and  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources  as  well  as  public  forams 
and  participation  in  civic  affairs 

Next   Mav    22    the   Kiwanis   Club   ol 
Johnstown  Pa.,  will  obsen'e  its  50th  an- 
niversary. Mv  own  father  was  a  charter 
member  of  this  club,  so  I  was  witness  to 
much  of  its  good  work  long  before   I 
could  become  a  member.  What  has  been 
recorded  in  Johnstown  over  the  years 
mav  admittedly  be  .small  by  comparison 
to  the  contributions  of  Kiwanis  clubs  in 
metropoUtan     cities,     yet     I     question 
whether   any   group  could   surpass  our 
membership  in  the  devotion  and  energy 
that  has  been  invested  in  comnriumty 
ser\-ice  The  history  of  Kiwanis  of  Johns- 
town can  be  an  inspiration  to  citizens 
evervwhere.  and  for  this  reason  I  in- 
clude the   following  brief  recording  of 
our  first  50  years  in  the  Cungressional 

Record: 

History 

The  first  meeting  to  establish  a  Klwante 

Club  in  Johnstown  was  held  on  February  5, 
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1918.  In  attendance  were  twelve  men  who  vol- 
unteered to  assist  In  starting  the  club.  The 
growth  was  very  rapid  during  the  next  few 
weeks  and  on  April  15,  1918  the  membership 
.•■eached  100  In  number.  At  that  time  perma- 
nent officers  were  elected.  The  charter  was 
presented  at  a  Charter  Night  Party  held  In 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms.  Fort  Stan- 
wlx  Hotel,  on  May  22.  1918. 

Many  small  projects  were  completed  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  club.  The  final  proj- 
ect of  this  period  was  an  Industrial  exposi- 
tion held  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
business  understanding  of  the  community 
and  surrounding  area  It  was  a  tremendous 
success  and  the  club  found  the  treasury  was 
Increased  by  $9000.00  With  this  money  the 
club  established  the  Tiny  Tim  Club.  Inc.  Dur- 
ing the  past  45  years  the  Tiny  Tim  Club.  Inc. 
h;is  rendered  approximately  $100,000  worth 
of  ;isslstance  to  underprivileged  youth  and 
adults  of  the  Greater  Johnstown  Area.  Money 
to  carry  on  this  work  Is  raised  through  mem- 
bership campaigns,  pancake  days,  personal 
and  estate  gifts  and  other  fund-raising  proj- 
ects. Every  cent  raised  Is  used  to  rebuild  a 
physically  handicapped  youth  or  adult  who 
cannot  finance  their  needs  to  live  a  normal 
life  All  expenses  reqtiired  to  operate  the  Tiny 
Tim  Club,  Inc.  are  borne  by  the  Klwanls 
Club. 

In  addition  to  our  Tiny  Tim  Club  activity, 
much  has  been  done  for  the  privileged  youth 
of  our  area  through  sponsoring  a  AAABA 
baseball  team.  Girl  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts.  Key 
Clubs  and  a  Circle  K  Club  at  the  Johnstown 
Center  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Our  comradery  and  good  fellowship  over 
the  luncheon  table  is  all  the  more  happier 
due  to  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
building  boys  and.  girls  into  wholesome  citi- 
zens. Our  history  Is  one  of  many  accomplish- 
ments performed  by  fun-loving  men  who  take 
pleasure  and  pride  in  their  service  in  Klwanls. 


FFDER.AL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR LOWELL  K.  BRIDWELL  DIS- 
CUSSES APPALACHIAN  ROAD 
PROGRAM  AT  LOGAN  COUNTY. 
W  VA  .  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
B.ANQUET 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

S     --VEST    VtBCINI.\ 
IN    THE    -EN.ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mmiday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  May  7,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
introduce  Lowell  K.  Bridwell.  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Logan  Coimty  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  banquet  is 
an  annual  highlight  in  Logan  County, 
and  this  year's  meeting  was  another 
highly  successful  event — with  approx- 
imately 300  persons  in  attendance.  The 
organization  is  an  active  and  effective 
force  for  projects  and  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  Logan  Coimty  and  our 
State.  The  members  of  the  chamber  have 
an  intense  interest  in  what  is  being  done 
and  what  is  being  proposed  to  assist  our 
communities  and  our  citizens. 

Speaking  to  this  public-spirited  orga- 
nization, Federal  Highway  Administrator 
Bridwell  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  Appalachian 
highway  program  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment m  securing  econonuc  development. 
He  cogently  described  the  merits  of  this 
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program  in  helping  to  eliminate  the  isola- 
tion which  has  lessened  the  ability  of  the 
Appalachian  region  to  participate  in  the 
fullest  economic  progress  of  the  Nation. 
I  share  with  Mr.  Bridwell  the  belief  that 
these  roads  will  improve  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  of  our 
region  and  will  pay  substantial  dividends 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  a  result.  I 
commend  Mr.  Bridwell's  remarks  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  solutions  to  re- 
gional economic  development  and  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  his  deep  com- 
mitment to  a  successful  Appalachian 
highway  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bridwell's  speech  and  a 
Logan  Banner  news  article  describing  the 
meeting  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as.  follows: 
Remarks   op   Lowell   K.    Bridwell.   Ffderal 

Highway    Administrator,    at    the    Logan 

County    Chamber    op   Commerce    .•\nnijal 

Banquet.   Logan   County.   W.  Va  .    Mat    7. 

1968 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  Appalachian  Highway 
Program  both  because  of  what  It  means  to 
you  and  because  it  is  a  classic  substantiation 
of  the  philosophy  that  underlies  highway 
building. 

To  those  concerned  with  supplying  the 
Nation  with  the  highway  transportation  fa- 
cilities it  needs,  there  is  a  direct  link  be- 
tween a  road  improvement  and  the  socio- 
logical and  economic  well-being  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  advantageous  effects  are  first  felt  by 
those  living  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
roadway.  Benefits  are  then  enjoyed  by  those 
living  In  the  corridor  traversed.  And  like  a 
pebble  dropped  in  a  body  of  water,  the  rip- 
ples spread  far  and  wide  until  the  State  and 
Nation  reap  the  benefits  resulting  from  Im- 
proved accessibility  and  mobility. 

For  too  many  years,  Appalachia  has  suf- 
fered from  an  insufficiency  of  highway  trans- 
portation. Here  is  a  beautiful  area  of  our 
country,  bountifully  endowed  with  natural 
resources  but  with  a  virtually  untapped  po- 
tential for  tourist,  recreational,  commercial 
and  Industrial  development  partially  because 
of  the  lack  of  adaquate  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  range  stretch- 
ing In  a  general  northeast  to  southwest  di- 
rection has  been  and  still  is  a  barrier  to  the 
east-west  and  north-south  movement  of 
goods  and  people. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Appalachia 
In  the  past.  But  probably  the  best  descrip- 
tion I  have  read  was  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion published  in  1964  which  said: 

••.\ppalachla  is  a  region  apart — geographi- 
cally and  statistically.  It  is  a  mountain  land 
boldly  upthrust  between  the  prosperous 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  industrial  Middle 
West— a  highland  region  which  sweeps 
diagonally  across  11  States  from  northern 
Pennsylvania  to  northern  Alabama.  Its  ridges 
and  twisted  spurs  and  valleys  measure  to  165,- 
000  square  miles — an  area  10  times  the  size 
of  Switzerland. 

"Appalachia  has  natural  advantages  which 
might  normally  have  been  the  base  for  a 
thriving  industrial  and  commercial  complex. 
Below  its  surface  lie  some  of  the  Nation's 
richest  mineral  deposits,  including  the  seams 
which  have  provided  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  Nation's  coal  supply.  The  region  receives 
an  annual  rainfall  substantially  above  the 
national  average.  More  than  three-fifths  of 
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the  land  is  forested.  Its  mountains  offer  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  America. 
readily  lending  themselves  to  tourism  and 
recreation. 

"Yet  this  natural  endowment  has  benefited 
too  few  of  the  15.3  million  people  of  Appa- 
lachia." 

But  in  1965.  through^  enactment  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
Congress  took  affirmative  action  aimed  at 
opening  the  region  to  development.  Among 
other  things,  the  Act  provided  for  a  system 
of  roads  throughout  Appalachia  that  would 
augment  the  Interstate  and  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems.  During  the 
course  of  committee  hearings  preceding  the 
approval  of  the  Act.  it  became  obvious  from 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  that  what  Appa- 
lachia needed  above  all  was  an  adequate 
highway  system  that  would  penetrate  the 
region's  isolation. 

This  view  was  shared  by  the  Presidents 
Commission  which  said :  "The  remoteness 
and  Isolation  of  this  region  lying  directly 
adjacent  to  the  greatest  concentrations  of 
people  and  wealth  In  the  country  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  Appalachian  lag."  The  Commis- 
sion emphasized  the  need  for  highways  by 
pointing  out:  "Its  lAppalachiai  penetration 
by  an  adequate  transportation  network  t.s  the 
first  requisite  of  its  full  participation  in  in- 
dustrial America." 

As  you  know,  the  1965  Act  authorized  JB40 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  2.350  miles  of  development  highways 
and  1,000  miles  of  local  access  roads  over  a 
six-year  period,  Stiites  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram were  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohi'^. 
Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Tennes.sce. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  Act  v.-.is 
amended  in  1967  and  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $175  million  In  Federal  funds  for  the 
constructon  of  350  more  miles  of  develop- 
ment highways  and  600  more  miles  of  local 
access  roads.  Mississippi  was  added  to  the 
list  of  States, 

The  2.700  miles  of  development  highways 
will  improve  accessibility  of  the  region,  .md 
reduce  both  the  time  and  cost  of  high- 
way transportation  to  and  within  Appalachia. 
We  anticipate  that  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, they  will  help  accelerate  the  overall 
development  of  the  region.  The  reduction  in 
cost  of  transportation  will  be  reflected  In  ihe 
price  of  goods  and  thereby  will  place  Appa- 
lachian industrial  plants  on  a  better  com- 
petitive basis  with  industries  elsewhere.  The 
same  will  hold  true  for  agricultural  and  f)r- 
estry  products.  Within  Appalachia.  the 
worker  will  be  able  to  accept  desirable  em- 
ployment at  distances  from  his  home  which 
now  are  virtually  closed  to  him  because  of 
transportation  difficulties. 

The  1.600  miles  of  access  roads  will  serve 
special  recreational,  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  needs,  and  will  facilitate 
school  consolidation  programs.  These  roads 
may  provide  feeder  links  to  development 
highways  or  Interstate  routes.  Some  are  local 
service  routes  to  industrial  parks.  Some  will 
exploit  the  potential  of  new  investments  in 
recreation. 

You  in  West  Virginia  have  an  Important 
stake  m  this  program.  With  $1,015  billion 
authorized  by  Congress  for  highways  within 
the  region.  $945  million  is  to  be  used  for 
construction  of  the  development  system.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has  .il- 
loted  $261,908,000  or  27  7  percent  of  the  $945 
million  to  West  Virginia. 

This  Is  a  sizable  share  of  the  total  amount. 
Your  State  will  have  about  428  miles  or 
about  15.9  percent  of  the  2,700  miles  au- 
thorized  by   the  Appalachian   legislation. 

For  the  construction  of  local  access  roads. 
West  Virginia  has  been  allocated  $5,371,159 
of  the  $70  million  authorized  by  Congress 
for  this  type  of  highway. 

The  normal  Federal  share  of  Appalachian 


funds  Is  70  percent,  except  for  the  develop- 
ment highway  system  where  funds  for  con- 
struction of  4-lane  highways  Is  limited  to 
50  percent. 

To  date,  $50.2  million  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  West  Virginia  for  expenditure  on  the 
development  highway  system,  and  your  State 
has  obligated  $34  1  million  of  this  amount. 
Local  access  road  funds  made  available  by 
congress  for  Immediate  expenditure  have 
been  limited  to  $1,833,000,  which  includes 
$1333.000  to  be  used  Upward  replacing  the 
Point  Pleasant  Bridge  that  collapsed  into 
the  Ohio  River  last  December,  taking  46  lives. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  and  Its  ap- 
proaches has  been  estimated  at  $17  million. 
In  addition  to  Appalachian  funds,  the  bridge 
uill  be  financed  with  money  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Tnist  Fund,  and  money  from  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Total  obligations  for  local  access  roads 
stand  at  $387,030. 

To  you  in  Logan  County,  the  development 
highw'ay  system  should  prove  of  Incalculable 
imporuince.  Your  county  will  have  24  miles 
of  the  84-mile-long  Corridor  G  extending 
from  the  Kentucky  line  near  Williamson 
northerly  to  Charleston  where  it  will  be  a 
4-lane  d'i\-lded  facility  with  the  cost  of  con- 
struction estimated  at  $133  million. 

The  schedule  for  Corridor  G  calls  for  the 
acquisition  of  right-of-way  this  year  and 
next  year,  while  construction  will  start  in 
1969  and  continue  Into  1971. 

Even  though  there  ultimately  will  be  3.750 
miles  of  the  Interstate  Cystem  in  Appalachia. 
this  mileage  will  not  have  a  major  effect 
on  the  more  Isolated  and  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  region.  But  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment system  consisting  of  21  route  corridors 
^i-111  form  a  regional  network  of  highways 
complementing  the  Interstate  System.  These 
routes,  integrated  with  other  Federal-aid 
highways,  will  provide  access  to  areas  not 
served  by  the  Interstate  System. 

Corridor  G  will  figuratively  bring  Logan 
County  closer  to  the  Interstate  System,  en- 
abling vour  county  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Interstate's  many  benefits.  With  Improved 
transportation,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  decrease  in  population  your  county 
has  experienced  will  be  reversed.  I  under- 
stand that  the  population  has  fallen  from 
61.570  in  1960  to  an  estimated  56,425  In 
1965. 

I  am  sure  many  of  those  who  left  did  so  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  As  1  mentioned 
earlier,  a  good  highway  will  enable  Job  seek- 
ers to  cover  a  wider  radius,  and  if  successful 
they  can  commute  from  their  homes.  It  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  move  away  to  find 
employment  in  another  area. 

I  am  sure  you  have  heard  it  said  that 
America  does  not  have  Its  excellent  highway 
transportation  system  bec;uise  we  are  a  rich 
country,  but  that  we  are  affluent  because  of 
our  unsurpassed   highway  system. 

This  may  be  overstating  the  case  some- 
what, but  the  statement  does  contain  much 
more  than  Just  a  kernel  of  truth.  I  doubt 
that  the  United  States  could  have  attained 
Its  high  standard  of  living  without  a  high- 
way transportation  system  that  enables 
people  and  goods  to  move  efficiently. 

The  converse  certainly  is  true.  Those  areas 
of  the  United  States  which  lack  an  adequate 
highway  transportation  system  invariably 
hurt  and  hurt  badly.  In  a  sense  they  are  cut 
orf  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
rind  are  unable  to  share  in  the  benefits  that 
the  most  affluent  society  in  history  has  to 
ofTcr.  Economic  growth  is  stunted  because 
business  and  industry  are  disinterested  In 
areas  without  the  transportation  facilities 
they  must  have  As  a  result,  these  areas  suf- 
fer, even  though  they  may  have  the  potential 
for  economic  development. 

Not  only  are  such  areas  economically  de- 
pressed but  they  are  sociologically  disadvan- 
tages as  well.  Young  people  Impatiently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  old 
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enough  to  leave  for  fields  of  lusher  employ- 
ment opportunities.  As  a  result,  these  areas 
often  are  abandoned  by  the  youth  whose  Ini- 
tiative. Imagination  and  energy  are  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  an  area. 

What  Is  tragic  about  this  whole  problem  Is 
that  the  young  people  frequently  leave  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  country  such  as  you  have 
m  Appalachia  for  urban  areas  with  their  ten- 
sions, congestion,  pollution,  and  high  crime 
rates. 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  Improved  roads 
alone  would  halt  the  urban  gravitation  that 
has  been  underway  for  some  time.  But  I  do 
feel  that  many  would  prefer  remaining  home 
If  they  were  not  so  Isolated,  and  if  there  were 
greater  economic  opportunities  for  them. 

The  Appalachian  Highway  Program  should 
prove  a  boon  to  the  13-State  region  that  will 
benefit.  The  new  highways  that  are  planned 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  restraints  that 
have  socially  and  economically  isolated  sec- 
tions of  the  region. 

You  mav  be  interested  In  the  progress  of 
the  program.  As  of  March  31.  Federal  and 
State  funds  totalling  $410  million  were  ob- 
ligated for  development  highways  and  local 
access  roads.  The  Federal  share  was  $244  mil- 
lion. 

About  464  miles  were  completed  or  under 
construction,  an  increase  of  70  miles  since 
December  31,  1967.  Completed  mileage  to- 
taled 87  for  development  highways  and  58 
for  access  roads.  Engineering  and  right-of- 
way  acquisition  were  underway  on  1.145 
mlies.  ,         , 

Construction  has  begun  on  233  miles  of 
development  highways.  Preliminary  engi- 
neering and  right-of-way  acquisition  were 
underway  on  an  additional  1,001  miles,  and 
centerline  locations  had  been  approved  for 
another  338  miles. 

Of  the  368  miles  of  local  access  roads  ap- 
proved to  date,  construction  had  begun  on 
86  mUes.  preUminary  engineering  and  right- 
of-way  acquisition  were  underway  or  com- 
pleted on  an  additional  143  miles,  and  center- 
line  locations  had  been  approved  on  12 
miles. 

In  terms  of  engineering  and  construction. 
It  Is  plain  to  see  that  the  program  in  Ap- 
palachia is  making  progress.  But  you  can't 
measure  the  progress  here  with  traditional 
y.irdsticks.  We  really  won't  know  how  well 
this  experiment  in  Appalachia  has  worked 
until  it  has  had  time  to  work. 

When  we  finish  a  beltway  around  our  large 
cities  these  days,  we  know  that  as  soon  as 
we  cut  the  ribt)on  and  Jump  back,  the  road 
will  be  asw.arm  with  autos  luid  trucks.  We 
know  that  isn't  going  to  happen  immedi- 
ately when  we  open  up  Appalachia  with 
t:--ese  splendid  new  highways— but  we  are 
betting  that  it  eventually  will. 

Whether  our  bet  pays  off  is  up  to  the  peo- 
ple  those  of  the  region  and  those  attnicted 

to  it.  No  one  c:in  be  absolutely  sure  that  it 
will  happen  as  planned.  But  a  trip  through 
the  majestic  mountains  and  countryside  of 
West  Virginia  leaves  me  with  the  feeling  that 
it  can't  miss. 


I  From  the  Logan    (W.  Va.)    Banner.  May  B, 
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"If"  State  Bond  Issue  Passes — Completion 

OF  Corridor  G  Seen  in  1971 

(By  Charlie  Hylton) 

An  "iffy"  assurance  that  Logan  County's 
segment  of  Corridor  G  of  the  Appalachian 
Highway  System  will  be  completed  in  1971 
was  given  "last  night  to  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce members  and  guests  by  Lowell  K.  Brid- 
well. federal  highways  administrator  who  was 
the  p'-i'icipai  speaker  at  the  chamber's  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  at  Logan  High  School. 

Bridwell.  who  was  introduced  by  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Jennings  Randolph.  D-W.  Va,.  said  that 
the  acquisition  of  righu-of-way  for  the  24 
miles  of  Corridor  G  In  Logan  County  will  be 
carried  out  this  year  and  next;  construction 
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planning  will  start  this  year:  actual  con- 
struction in  1969.  with  completion  of  the 
highway  In  1971. 

The  federal  roads  chief  added  a  note  of 
caution  In  stating  that  West  Virginia  "is 
now  free  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  it  Is  able  to 
go  "  on  its  federal  road  programs,  since  final 
decisions  have  been  made  In  Washington  on 
the  whole  Appalachian  and  Interstate  system 
In  the  state. 

"This  means  action  on  your  part  to  see  that 
the  Stale  Road  Commission  has  public  sup- 
port and  the  resources  to  carry  Us  share  of 
the  federal-state  partnership."  BrldweU  said. 
"The  state  can  not  conceivably  conduct  a 
highway  program  unle.ss  the  proposed  ($350.- 
000  bond  Issue  is  passed  this  fall," 

Bridwell  prefaced  this  remark  with  an  ex- 
planation that  he  did  not  "think  It  proper 
that  I  come  into  the  state  and  tell  you  what 
to  do."  but  he  emphasized  that  the  states 
ability  to  complete  the  Appalachian  and  in- 
terstate highways  depends  upon  its  abilUy 
to  match  federal  money. 

M.  R.  (Sy)  Hamll.  Slate  Road  commis- 
sioner, said  at  an  Informal  meeting  before 
the  Chamber  dinner  that  the  route  for  Corri- 
dor G  through  Logan  County  has  been  es- 
tablished and  a  copy  of  the  map  will  be  sent 
to  The  Banner  as  soon  as  possible  for  pub- 
lication. 

Bridwell  stated  during  his  l.-Uk  that  West 
Virginia  liad  received  a  larger  share  of  the 
Appalachian  highway  money  and  mileage 
than  any  other  state  in  the  region  because 
the  federal  planners  felt  the  suate's  needs 
for  better  transportation  were  greater.  The 
whole  system  includes  2.350  miles  of  high- 
ways with  1.000  miles  of  access  roads. 

Sen.  Randolph,  in  reifnarks  belore  he  in- 
troduced Bridwell.  said  that  Logan  County 
eventually  will  have  an  airport,  a  ,goal  set  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  He  s.ild.  however, 
that  'the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  you 
people"  but  did  not  expand  on  this  state- 
ment, although  the  interpretation  by  the 
audience  was  that  the  county  will  liave  to 
raise  money  to  match  federal  airport  funds. 
The  senator  also  said  that  West  Vir- 
ginians must  talk  more  "positively"  about 
their  state's  resources  and  do  more  promot- 
ing of  Its  advantages  to  keep  It  progressing 
economically. 

Other  guests  at  the  meeting  Included 
George  Samuels,  assistant  State  Road  com- 
missioner: Richard  T.  Soulherland.  manager 
of  area  re-development,  southern  region. 
State  Department  of  Commerce:  Thomas  C, 
Gannaway,  executive  director.  Southern 
West  Virginia  Economic  Development  Corp.: 
Bob  Hllmon.  human  resources  specialist  with 
the  department:  President  Gene  King  of  the 
Tug  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mrs. 
King;  Fielding  H.  Lewis,  director  of  indus- 
trial development  for  the  State  Department 
ol  Commerce,  and  Mrs.  Lewis;  Ronald  L.  Wil- 
liams utilities  cnelneer  for  the  State  Road 
Commission;  S.  F.  Bergcr.  SRC  utility  co- 
ordinator; R.  M.  Jones,  SRC  railway-hlgnwav 
coordinator,  and  W  C,  Matthews  of  Charles- 
ton, formerly  of  Logan,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Highway  Engineers, 

Chamber  President  James  A.  Muscia  pre- 
sided at  the  dinner  and  introduced  the  new 
officers,  including  Attorney  Thomas  S.  Smith 
Jr  the  new  president,  who  introduced  Sen. 
Randolph.  Other  chamber  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  Cecil  Davis,  vice  president,  and 
Joe  Eros,  treasurer. 

C  H.  (Pat)  Murphey.  managing  director 
who  planned  the  dinner,  is  a  patient  at 
Logan  General  Hospital  and  was  unable  to 
attend. 

Special  recognition  awards  were  made  by 
Muscia  to  R.  R  EUand.  Logan  businessman 
for  approximately  55  years;  Rex  Browning, 
past  president  of  the  Logan  County  Commu- 
nity Chest;  Circuit  Judge  C.  C.  Chambers, 
also  a  past  Community  Chest  president  and 
a  former  president  of  Chief  Cornstalk  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  Auierlca;  Mayor  H.  H.  Cud- 
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den  of  Ljoear.  Mrs  Alice  Cooke,  executive 
secretary  of  ihe  Logan  County  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Society,  and  Howard  Collin,  member 
of  the  Lions  Club  of  Logan  who  has  worked 
in  many  civic  and  charitable  projects. 

Corridor  O  will  be  approximately  80  miles 
in  length,  running  from  the  Kentucky  bor- 
der at  Williamson  to  Charleston  by  way  of 
the  Logan  area  Most  preliminary  surveys 
Indicates  that  the  highway  will  enter  the 
county  In  the  Holden  22  mountain  area,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  present  route  of  state  65  to 
Locan.  From  Logan  to  ChapmanvlUe.  the 
highway  Is  expected  to  be  constructed  gen- 
erally along  state  route  10.  then  follow  the 
DanvUle  Road  to  Madison. 


US  FOREST  SERVICE  CHIEF  CLAIMS 

TOP   FEDER.-\L   CAREER   A\V.\RD 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    L.MJFORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  '  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  shorty  time  ago.  one  of  our 
outstanding  public  servants.  Edward  P. 
Cliff,  who  rose  from  junior  range  exam- 
iner on  national  forests  in  the  State  of 
Washington  to  one  of  the  top  land  man- 
agement jobs  in  the  world,  received  a 
.•lingular  honor.  Ed  Cliff,  who  has  been 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  since 
1962,  received  the  coveted  National  Civil 
Service  League's  Career  Service  Award. 

Ed  Cliff  was  named  by  the  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  citizens'  proup  for  this  recog- 
nition very  recently.  In  naming  the  re- 
cipients of  the  award.  Mortimer  M,  Cap- 
lin.  president  of  the  league  and  former 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  said 
the  selections  again  revealed  the  excep- 
tionally high  caliber  of  leadership  in  the 
Federal  service.  Ed  Cliff  is  the  fourth 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  employee 
and  the  second  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  be  honored  by  this  noteworthy  award. 

His  career  of  38  years  with  the  Forest 
Service  spans  more  than  half  the  history 
of  the  agency  which  was  established  in 
1905  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
with  the  legendary  Gifford  Pinchot  as  its 
first  Chief. 

After  working  his  way  through  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College,  Mr.  Cliff 
joined  the  Forest  Service  in  a  full-time 
role  as  a  junior  range  examiner  at  Leav- 
enworth. Wash.,  in  1931,  the  same  year 
he  received  his  college  degree  in  forestry. 
During  college,  he  had  worked  summers 
as  a  Forest  Service  administrative  guard. 

Showing  great  ability  and  dedication, 
he  moved  through  the  positions  of  range 
examiner,  regional  forest  inspector,  and 
forest  supervisor  in  Oregon.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
level  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Range  Management  in  April  1944.  In 
1946  he  became  assistant  regional  for- 
ester in  Ogden,  Utah;  was  promoted  to 
regional  forester  at  Denver.  Colo.,  in  1950. 
He  was  named  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  responsible  for  national 
f?rest  administration,  in  1952. 

Ed  Cliff  became  Chief  of  the  agency 
in  March  1962.  Since  then  he  has 
l.een  charged  with  operation  of  a  vast 
public  holding  of  187  million  acres  in 
the  national  forest  system,  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to 
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Puerto  Rico.  His  responsibilities  also  In- 
clude direction  of  Important  State  and 
private  cooperative  forestry  prosrams 
and  a  national  program  of  forestry  re- 
search. 

In  his  role  as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, he  has  guided  the  agency  during  a 
period  of  unprecedented  growth  and 
change  in  the  scope  and  dimensions  of 
pressures  upon  forest  and  related  lands. 
To  meet  the  challenge  of  chance,  he  has 
provided  notable  leadership  in  planning 
and  directing  expansion  of  recreational, 
watershed,  timber,  wildlife,  and  other 
programs.  In  doing  so,  he  has  shown  a 
keen  interest  and  skill  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  esthetic  values  of  natural 
resources.  In  addition,  his  agency  has 
extended  help  to  hundreds  of  foresters 
representing  dozens  of  nations  of  the 
world.  He  personally  assisted  with  for- 
estry programs  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic, 

Ed  Cliff  also  holds  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  and  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  his  alma  mater,  Utah 
State  University. 

To  a  long-time  friend  who  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  job  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  may  I  add  my  personal  congratu- 
lations and  "well  done." 


Maij  20,  1968 


A  PITIFUL  IMITATION 


HON   GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  16,  the  Alexander  City, 
Ala..  Outlook  published  an  editorial,  'A 
Pitiful  Imitation."  This  editorial  pre- 
sents an  excellent  comparison  of  the 
wagon  trains  on  which  our  .American 
heritage  is  based  and  the  so-called  wagon 
trains  of  the  Poor  People's  March.  Our 
forefathers  built  a  country  out  of  a 
wilderness.  Now  it  seems  a  small  segment 
of  our  population  wants  to  make  a  wil- 
derness out  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  article  in   the  Record   at   this 

point: 

A  PmruL  Imitation 

We  nre  delighted  that  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  chose  the  covered 
wagon  mule  train  as  its  mode  of  travel  to 
Washington,  DC,  in  its  latest  comedy-farce, 
the    'Poor  People's  March." 

By  using  these  southern-styled  schooners, 
they  only  proved  how  ill-conceived  is  their 
dramatic  peacockery,  and  how  truly  hollow 
are  their  means  to  whatever  end  they  are 
trying  to  achieve. 

More  than  a  hundred  fifty  years  ago  an- 
other type  of  covered  wagon  turned  its 
wheels  across  this  nation.  Holding  the  reins 
that  guided  teams  of  mules,  oxen  and  horses 
were  the  hands  of  men  and  women  wiio 
knew  they  had  little  in  worldly  gooda,  but 
who  called  themselves  anything  but  poor. 

What  is  more,  they  did  not  set  out  for  a 
known  destination,  nor  were  they  guided  by 
road  maps,  super  highways,  or  a  spearhead- 
ing state  trooper  car.  Their  only  compass 
was  the  stars  and  their  only  destination  a 
new  land  where  they  could  build  for  them- 
selves vrtth  the  strength  of  their  own  muscle 
and  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow.  They 
were  not  looking  for  a  promised  land  of  hand- 


outs; on  the  contrary,  they  were  seeking  a 
place  to  find  work,  where  they  could  smile 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day  because  they  were 
we.iry  from  honest  labor. 

Tliere  were  no  motels  or  hotels  along  tiie 
Wiiy,  They  had  no  militia  to  fend  off  hostile 
Indians.  If  they  became  discouraged  tliey 
could  not  ship  home  their  mules  and  w^igons 
and  catch  the  next  bus.  Some  walked,  some 
rode,  but  everyone  worked,  everyone  stix>d 
loyal,  everyone  did  his  share  with  magnifi- 
cent pride. 

Many  died,  but  nobody  yelled  for  medicare 
to  bury  the  dead.  Often  the  clergy  led  the 
way,  but  nobody  screamed  angry  epithets  ot 
hatred  and  violence.  Hunger  prevailed,  but 
they  planted  their  food,  killed  their  meats, 
sh.'ired  their  subsistence;  not  one  rose  up  to 
demand  surplus  hand-outs,  food  stamps,  re- 
lief checks. 

And  when  they  reached  that  unknown  de.s- 
tmation,  they  used  their  mighty  schooners 
ius  homes  until  they  could  build  their  own, 
not  with  a  low-rent  subsidy  from  a  teii- 
erous  government,  but  with  materials  tiiey 
tore  from  an  .ingry  wilderness  and  with  crude 
tools  they  had  made  and  brought  along.  They 
worked  under  the  power  of  nothing  more 
than  f.ilth  and  pride,  spurred  on  by  the  vision 
of  building,  not  destroying.  Never  was  there 
a  thought  of  a  minimum  salary,  work  or 
no  work,  simply  because  they  were  iu  a  rich, 
::£w  land,  a  land  just  as  affluent  then  as  It 
1.-.  by  standards  today.  Charity  they  practiced 
among  themselves;  never  did  they  demand  it. 

So,  let  those  who  would  go  to  Washingloii 
In  a  covered  wagon  to  demand  this  or  de- 
mand that,  who  would  swell  their  r;inks  with 
lackeys  intent  on  nothing  more  than  sub- 
version and  destruction,  who  would  class 
themselves  as  "poor"  and  as  pioneers — let 
them  look  to  the  four  corners  of  this  nation 
and  see  what  those  who  drove  schooners  be- 
fore them  accomplished. 

Let  them  re;ilize  it  was  a  true  pioneer 
spirit  that  shaped  this  great  nation  that  now 
allows  them  the  unbridled  freedom  to  tun 
amuck,  to  back  demands  of  "gimmee,  glmmee, 
gimmee."  with  unadulterated  acts  of  coer- 
cion. 

Wagon  train,  indeed!  Let  it  go  to  Washing- 
ton. But  let  those  who  lead  it  there  know 
that  this  nation  sees  through  their  gaudy 
pageantry  and  hangs  Its  head  In  shame  at 
their  pitiful  imitation. 


WILL  CASTRO  SOON  BE 
OVERTHROWN? 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  .A,DAIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently  Hu- 
man Events  published  an  article  on  Cuba 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bethel  entitled:  "Will  Castro 
Soon  Be  Overthrown ';'" 

This  article,  by  the  executive  director 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Fi'ee 
Cuba  points  out  the  growing  resistance 
to  Castro  by  the  little  man  in  Cuba. 
Therefore,  I  commend  this  hopeful  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  may  we  all  live  to  see  a  free  Cuba 
again. 

The  aiticle  follows; 
Rebelliousness    Rampant    on    the    Island: 
Wlll   Castro   Soon   Be  Overthrown? 
(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

Rebellion,  terror  and  repression.  These 
three  words  sum  up  Cuba's  internal  situa- 
tion. Even  Fidel  Castro  admits  it — and  in 
terms  that  raise  the  distinct  possibility  that 
an   uprising  may  be  brewing. 

Castro  said  on  March  13  that  the  Central 
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rommittee  of  the  Communist  party  had  car- 
ried  out   a   qvilet    investigation   of   the   atti- 
tudes  ot    people-in    Havana's    bars,    among 
.  re^t  vendors  and  'hole  in  the  wall'  busi- 
".lesses.    Regarding    the    poor   street    vendors 
rastro  thundered;    'Ninety-five   per  cent  of 
them    are    cuunter-revolutlonaries!"    As    for 
the  habitues  and   owners  of  Havana's  bars 
rastro    said    the    Investigation    "found    that 
72   ner    rent   are    against    oiu-   revolutionary 
nrocess  "  A  cross-section  of  people  living  In 
the   whole   of   Havana   Province,   Castro   ad- 
mitted, turned  up  a  figure  of  "77.7  per  cent 
against  his  regime. 

The  crackdown  was  not  long  In  coming. 
On  March  14  Castro  announced  that  955 
bars  and  6.452  businesses  had  been  closed 
bv  decree,  and  the  remaining  bars.  '  state 
and  private,  ■  were  soon  shuttered  through- 
out the  country. 

In  a  sweeping  attack  on  his  rebellious  sub- 
lects  Castro  stopped  the  national  lottery 
ordered  the  government  to  intervene  in  25 
•■art  centers  because  those  attending  do  not 
meet  revolutionary  norms"  and  banned  the 
Cuban  peasants  favorite  sport,  cockfight- 
ing  because  "people  who  conduct  cock- 
fights are  enemies  of  the  revolution.  '  Sud- 
denly and  without  explanation,  the  rice 
ration  for  families  of  military  personnel  was 
cut  from  12  pounds  to  three  a  month,  the 
national  average. 

Castros  problems  are  not  new.  They  are 
deep  and  abiding.  Even  his  Russian  masters 
have  expre.ssed  fear  that  their  political  base 
mav  be  slipping  out  from  under  them. 

Old-line  communist  Anibel  Escalante  and 
members  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Havana 
had  for  years  been  assessing  Castro  s  o>mip- 
i.hing  popularity  and  concluded  that  Fidel 
Castro's  bungling  hands  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  machinery  of  government  or  the 
countrv  might  well  collapse. 

Armed  Forces  Minister  Raul  Castro  un- 
covered this  conspiracy  and  nipped  it  m  the 
bud  He  told  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
nartv  in  Januarv  that  Escalante's  Russian 
contact  Rudolph  P.  Shhapnikov.  had 
warned  'In  Cuba,  conditions  are  present  for 
a\iew  Hungary  .  .  .  internal  dissensioti  is 
ereat  "  and  had  declared  that  Castro's  police 
^tate'  apparatus  was  riddled  with  "petite 
bourgeoisie.  "  Shliapnikov  was  Russia's  top 
security  agent  in  Cuba  until  removed  last 

June.  ,  ,   ».  . 

A  purge  followed  the  uncovering  of  the 
conspiracy  in  which  thousands  of  bureau- 
crats, militarv  officers  and  lesser  party  mem- 
bers were  accused  of  being  "enemies  of  the 
state"  and  dropped  from  government  pay- 
rolls Hundreds  of  others,  including  the 
members  of  what  Raul  Castro  described  as  a 
•■micro-faction"  of  37  top  conspirators  were 
ialled  It  was  this  conspiracy,  plus  Shliap- 
nikov s  grim  warning  that  prompted  the 
nartv  to  conduct  its  poll. 

Despite  the  purge,  moreover,  Castro  s  most 
recent  admissions  show  that  the  rot  now 
permeates  a  major  part  of  the  Cuban  popu- 
lation He  admitted  as  much  in  his  March 
13  speech  when  he  said;  "There  are  many 
protests.  Yes,  protests  of  discontent,  a  cer- 
tain confusion  and  bad  feeling  concerning 
the  problem  of  food  and  clothing. 

From  all  accounts  there  is  more  than  mere 
"discontent"  in  Cuba  today.  Refugees  say 
that  it  Is  now  common  to  find  anti-Castro 
and  anti-communist  slogans  scribbled  on 
the  walls  and  buildings  of  Havana,  in  public 
rest  rooms,  cafes  and  even  in  government-run 
factories.  The  least  obscene  among  theni 
say;  "Fidel.  You  Have  No  Mother!"  'Fidel, 
You  Are  a  Traitor!'" 

More  immediately  important,  signs  such 
as  these  have  not  appeared  since  the  summer 
of  1963  when  desperate  anti-Castro  resist- 
ance was  snapped  by  a  U.S.  crackdown  on 
Cuban  exiles  who  were  supplying  the  under- 
ground with  food,  money  and  arms. 

GUberto  Gonzalez  Baez  was  present  when 
70  stevedores  at  the  Port  of  Havana  refused 
to  load  fiXKi,  powdered  milk  and  medicines. 


destined  for  North  Viet  Nam,  aboard  a  Soviet 
vessel  He  saw  two  platoons  of  soldiers  sur- 
round them,  force  them  onto  trucks  and 
take  them  to  dreaded  LaCabana  fortress 
This  happened  In  February  and  no  word  of 
their  fate  has  been  released.  Since  the  Gon- 
zalez Baez  evewitness  report,  four  other  In- 
dependent sources  have  confirmed  the  story. 
Senora  Ortiz  Garcia  tells  about  a  riot  in 
the  small  town  of  Guines: 

"My  neighbor.  Senora  Enelda  Almedla, 
stood"  In  line  to  buy  electric  light  biilbs. 
When  the  government  store  opened,  there 
w.»£  onlv  one  light  bulb  to  be  purchased. 
Women  began  to  fight  over  It,  and  then 
mobs  gathered  and  an  anti -government 
demonstration  developed.  Soldiers  were  or- 
dered In  and  my  friend  and  another  woman 
were  arrested,  taken  Immediately  before  a 
•Popular  Tribunal'  and  sentenced  to  two 
months'  hard  labor  on  a  state  farm." 

Senora  Leonardo  Morales  describes  an  ugly 
brawl  that  broke  out  In  mid-January  in  the 
interior  city  of  Sancti  Splritus: 

•A  crowd  of  about  100  people  waited  in 
line  all  night  to  purchase  shoes  which  were 
to  have  been  placed  on  sale.  The  government 
manager  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  open  the 
d<X)rs.  but  finally  did  so  about  2:00  p.m., 
and  then  announced  that  no  shoes  had  been 
delivered  to  him  to  sell.  People  In  the  line 
exploded  in  anger  and  tore  the  store  apart. 
Soliders  came  running  and  were  cursed  by  a 
growing  crowd.  It  turned  Into  an  anti-gov- 
ernment demonstration  and  the  soldiers 
were  afraid  to  shoot.  Many  seemed  to  be  in 
■ivmpathy  with  the  people.  Finally,  many 
more  were  ordered  in  and  the  demonstrators 
phvsicallv  overwhelmed  and  taken  away,"' 

With  no  night  club  acts  or  b:u-s  to  brighten 
the   prim    lives   of   Cubans,   the   government 
announced  on  March  27  that  It  would  stage 
swinging   Jazz"    concerts   free   of   charge,   a 
departure    from    Havana's    propaganda    bar- 
rage   But  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment   U)    continue    its    repressive    meiibures 
has  risen,  not  abated.   Castro   has  mounted 
what    he    calls    a    "revolutionary    offensive 
against    "parasites    and    counter-revolution- 
aries" Vilma  Espin  de  Castro  (Raul's  wife), 
head  of  the  Federation  of  Cuban  Women,  set 
the    tone    with    this    March    23    declaration :_ 
"We  have  to  crush  the  counter-revolution." 
Milk  is  virtually  unobtainable  in  Cuba  and 
more  than  one  ration  line  has  erupted  when 
none    turns   up    for    sale.    As    the    stevedore 
strike   indicates,  many   believe   that  Cuba  s 
milk  Is  being  sent  to  North  Viet  Nam.  Senora 
Castro's  answer  to   this  is:    "If  the  nulk   is 
for  Viet  Nam.  then  they  can  have  all  of  it.' 
The   Committees   for   the  Defense   of   the 
Revolution  (CDRl,  nefarious  p.icks  of  neigh- 
borhood informers,  have  been  Instructed  "to 
hit  in  the  mouth  all  who  speak  bad  about 
the  revolution"  and  to  "maintain  Increased 
vigUance  in  all  of  the  neighborhoods."  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  been   warned  that   if 
anyone  In  their  families  turns  out  to  be  less 
than    100   per   cent   for   the   revolution   they 
will    feel    the    full    force    of    "revolutionary 

justice." 

Each  day  now,  Cuba's  radio  stations  exhort 
the  populace;  "Down  with  the  pessimists!" 
Report  all  counter-revolutionaries!"  More 
interesting  still.  Castro  militants  have  been 
ordered  to  "shut  the  mouths  of  those  who 
talk  against  the  revolution  in  buses,  ration 
lines  and  places  of  work."  Refugees  say  that 
the  order  Is  in  response  to  open  and  vocifer- 
ous criticism  of  both  Castro  and  commu- 
nism As  one  put  It:  "Virtually  nothing  else 
is  talked  about  in  Cuba  today.'" 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is  this. 
Cubans  cannot  have  social  gatherings  in  then 
homes  without  first  receiving  a  permit  from 
the  local  CDR,  which  then  spies  on  their  ac- 
tivities, often  inviting  themselves  in.  As  a 
result,  bars,  carbarets  and  local  bodegas 
(small  grocery  store-bar  establishments) 
have  become  the  meeting  places  where,  Castro 
now  reveals.  Cubans  give  vent  to  their  anti- 
Castro  sentiments. 


Apparently  fearing  that  too  much  rum  and 
too  much  talk  might  Ignite  a  conflagraUon 
whose  end  he  fears  to  contemplate.  Castro 
reacted  with  the  reflexes  of  the  dictator. 
His  repressive  response  to  discontent  and  re- 
bellion, to  the  point  of  depriving  people  of 
making  even  a  street  vendors  meager  ex- 
istence, is  bound  to  increase  the  already  spec- 
tacular anti-government  percentages. 

The  Cuban  farmers,  the  cajnpcstnos  in 
whose  name  Castro's  revolution  was  made, 
have  refused  to  work  for  their  Communist 
masters.  They  responded  to  attempts  to  herd 
them  to  work  on  farms  by  nearly  burning 
Cuba  to  the  ground,  reducing  the  sugar  pro- 
duction from  5,788,100  tons  in  1958  to  3  8 
million  tons  in  1963.  Since  then  Castro  has 
tended  to  leave  them  alone,  pernaitting  them 
to  migrate  to  the  cities  where  they  eke  out 
a  living  in  one  menial  Job  or  another,  in-- 
cluding  street  vending  and  running  tmaU 
open  air  bars. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Castro  has  had 
to  mobilize  city  workers,  empty  government 
offices  close  down  entire  cities  and  send  peo- 
ple to  the  fields  to  cut  sugar  cane,  harvest 
beans  and  pick  cotton.  The  most  recent 
crackdown  d<jes  not.  as  Castro  tried  to  make 
the  outside  world  believe,  affect  the  free  en- 
terprise or  remaining  money  class,  but  the 
very    lowest   economic    and    social    .-strata    of 

Cuba. 

CastroE  latest  move  is  an  attempt  to  force 
the  campennos  back  to  the  land,  not  as  own- 
ers of  small  plots  of  land  as  he  had  promised 
many  vears  ago.  but  as  day  workers  on  stAte 
farms.'Thls  move  is  pure  dynamite  and  may 
well  blow  up  in  his  face. 

Taken  together  with  Impressive  evidence 
of  rebellion  in  other  segments  ol  Cuban  life, 
the  communist  regime  in  Cuba  is  now 
tempting  the  gods.  The  objective  condi- 
tions" lin  Communist  parlance)  lor  us  to  get 
rid  of  Castro  and  communism  have  never 
been  better.  Were  the  situation  reversed,  our 
more  vigorous  Communist  enemies  would 
never  p;is£  up  such  an  opp<7rtunlty. 


DO  WE  HAVE  AN  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL"' 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

.      TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  "Letters  to  the  Editor  '  ap- 
peared in  the  April  26  edition  of  the 
Evening  Star.  They  are  repre.sentative 
of  the  feeling  throughout  the  District  ol 
Columbia  and  environs.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  law  officers  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  the  looting  and  arson.  Again  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Speaker,  "Do  we  have  an 
Attorney  General?" 
The  letters  follow; 

Letters  to  the  Editor 
(Note— Published  letters  lu-e  subject  to 
condensation,  and  those  not  selected  lor 
publication  will  be  returned  only  when  i.c- 
companled  by  stamped,  self-addressed  cme- 
lopes  The  use  of  pen  names  is  limited  to 
correspondents  whose  identity  is  known  U> 
The  Star.) 

POLICE    OFFICER    LORRAINE 

SIR-  After  reading  about  Pvt.  Albert  C. 
Lorraine  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  his  shooting  of  a  looter  during  the 
recent  disturbances.  I  wonder  why  any 
voung  man  in  his  right  mind  would  want  to 
become  a  Washington  policeman.  Their  guns 
are  virtually  useless,  and  if  they  do  happen 
to  shoot  someone  in  the  line  of  duty  or  to 
preserve  their  own  lives,  they  have  literally 
"had  it  "  career-wise. 
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Of  course  If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other 
foot  and  the  looter  killed  the  policeman,  the 
courts  would  bend  over  backward  to  excuse 
him,  and  all  the  bleeding  hearts  In  the  city 
would  rush  to  his  aid! 

What  kind  of  justice  Is  this? 

James  Encles. 

GArrHEBSBURG.  MD. 

Sir:  How  can  we.  of  our  society.  Justify 
the  actions  contemplated  against  this  ofBcer 
of  the  law,  who  took  a  life  during  the  of- 
ficial performance  of  his  duties?  Have  we 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Lorraine  killed 
only  because  he  knew.  In  a  split-Instant, 
that  he  must  for  his  own  safety  and  the 
safety  of  every  other  person  In  the  imme- 
diate area  of  the  armed  hold-up;  that  he 
wiia  a  witness  to  a  felony?  I  wish  that  the 
police  officer  could  get  Just  half  of  the  sup- 
port that  the  looters  and  arsonists  have 
gotten  so  far,  for  this  officer  is  charged  with 
upholding  our  own  laws? 

Donald  D   Belcher. 

District  Heights,  Md. 

Sir:  I  suggest  that  Chief  of  Police  Layton 
and  NRiVnr  Washington  walk  a  beat  each 
nl?ht  and  shake  a  finger  at  the  stabblngs. 
muggings,  rapes,  etc.  that  occur  every  night 
in  the  District,  and  Just  say  'Naughty! 
Naughtv!" 

Montgomery  County  Resident. 

Sir:  How  are  our  policemen  going  to  help 
stamp  out  crime  if  they  are  to  be  tried  when 
they  take  a  Just  action.  Are  our  policemen  to 
stand     by    and    watch    the    crimes    being 

committed? 

Police  Wife. 

Sir:  When  the  law  protects  the  looter  and 
arsonist,  and  prosecutes  the  protector  of  the 
law.  there  is  no  law! 

Mrs    Phyllis  Hin^ly. 

UPPf:R    Marlborough.   Md. 

Sir  a  Washington  policeman  Is  brought 
before  a  coroner's  Jury  and  charged  with 
homicide.  At  the  same  time  a  Negro  leader 
proposes  that  businessmen  In  the  inner  city 
should  give  Negroes  51  percent  of  their  busi- 
nesses or  the  stores  will  burn  again. 

Both  of  these  cases  are  beyond  belief. 

Gilbert  D.   Barkin,  M.D. 

Sir:  The  charge  of  homicide  brought 
against  Lorraine  is  one  more  shameful  chap- 
•.er  m  the  history  of  recent  events  in  this  city. 
The  miracle  of  our  times  is  that  we  have  any 
dedicated  police  left  to  protect  us:  for  there 
Is  surely  no  more  thankless  or  dangerous  Job 

today. 

Mrs.  R.  Carpenter. 

Sir:  Why  should  the  duty  of  an  officer  to 
brmg  a  criminal  to  Justice  be  in  question? 
What  kind  of  police  protection  Is  the  public 
going  to  get  in  the  next  riot? 

Q.  D.  Stephen-Hassard. 

Sir:  If  an  award  were  to  be  given  for  dis- 
service to  our  Police  Department,  I  believe 
your  paper  would  receive  it  for  the  three- 
column  spread  on  Pvt.  Lorraine  on  April  16. 
William  K.  Norwood. 

(Editor's  Note.— The  Star's  April  16  article 
was  a  factual  news  report  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  coroner's  Inquest.) 

Sir:  The  recent  civil  disorder  e.xperlenced 
was  not  caused  by  Negro  or  white  society  but 
by  the  lawless  element  that  exists  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  looters,  particularly  those  looting 
liquor  stores,  became  a  part  of  this  lawless 
element.  To  persecute  the  police,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  combat  this  element.  Is  not  compre- 
hensible to  me  particularly  when  my  very 
existence  and  well-being  depend  on  such  po- 
lice protection. 

Joseph  G.  Maron. 

SiLVES  Si'aiNG,  Md. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sir;  A  young  District  policeman  to  be  In- 
vestigated by  a  grand  Jury  for  the  supposed 
"murder"  of  a  looter.  Good  Heavens!  And 
I>eople  wonder  why  crime  runs  wild  in  the 
streets  I 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Negro  poor,  in 
fact  the  poor  of  all  races,  have  many  Justi- 
fied complaints  and  that  they  should 
promptly  be  taken  care  of.  But,  Just  becavise 
a  man  is  poor  and  suffers'  disadvantages,  this 
does  not  give  him  license  to  burn,  loot  and 
kill. 

The  law  should,  In  fact  mxist,  be  Justly  ap- 
plied to  everyone,  be  he  white  or  black! 

Concerned  Citizen. 

Sir:  When  Lorraine's  commands  to  halt 
were  not  heeded,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
split-second  decision:  Let  the  looter  flee,  or 
stop  him  in  the  only  way  he  could.  The 
patrolman  must  now  go  before  a  grand  Jury 
to  answer  for  the  charges  placed  against  him, 
all  for  doing  his  Job! 

Dennis  C.  Anderson. 

Sir;  The  Jury  could  have  come  to  one  of 
three  verdicts;  accidental  homicide.  Justifi- 
able homicide,  or  homicide  (murder) .  It  took 
only  15  minutes  to  reach  a  verdict  of  homi- 
cide. Do  they  really  mean  it  when  they  call 
this  Justice?  What  next? 

Reader. 

Sir;  Title  4,  section  175  of  the  DC.  Code 
(1967  edition)  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  po- 
liceman or  anyone  else  to  assent  to  tlie  es- 
cape of  anyone  committing  any  unlawful  act 

be.  Citizen. 
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Second,  HR  16025  also  amends  existing 
Veterans'  Educational  benefit  laws  to  allow 
the  war  orphan  to  avail  himself  of  an  addi- 
tional 12  months  of  educational  benefits 
based  on  his  own  military  service,  after  re- 
ceiving 36  months  of  benciits  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans,  who  lost  fathers 
in  World  War  II,  will  be  tlie  beneficiaries 
of  this  provision 

Finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize  those  provi- 
sions allowing  a  di-sabled  veteran  to  take 
part-time  vocational  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance as  provided  by  H  R  14954.  Some  vet- 
erans are  physically  incapable  of  partici- 
pating in  full-time  vocational  reliabilita- 
tion  training,  due  to  the  .severe  nature  of 
their  disabilities.  This  legislation  recognizes 
this  particularly  acute  problem,  and  moves 
to  solve  it. 

t-RGE  SPEEDY  ADOPTION 

In  conclusion,  all  four  bills  being  consid- 
ered today  of  benefit  to  veterans  are  highly 
laudable.  The  cost  is  minimal.  But  the  bene- 
fits— often  going  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  battle,  or  their  dependents— are 
timely  and  greatly  needed. 

I  urge  speedy  adoption  of  these  measures 
by  the  Congress. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  BOB 
DOLE  ON  VETERANS'  LEGISL.-\- 
TION 


THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
GREAT  CITIES  PROGRAM  PXDR 
SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  URGES 
PASSAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  Congressman  Bob  Dole,  is 
unavoidably  absent  because  he  had 
previously  accepted  an  inviLaiion  to 
speak  at  commencement  exercises  uxiay 
on  our  State.  He  has  asked  me  to  enter 
his  views  on  the  Veterans'  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  today  in  the  Record,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  do  so  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Dole.  I  am  pleased  the  House  is  today 
considering  four  bills  of  great  importance  to 
the  Veteran.  HR.  16025  will  provide  com- 
pensation and  educational  assistance  to 
widows  and  children  of  Veterans.  H  R.  16902 
will  provide  care  and  treatment  for  Veie-'-aiis 
in  State  Veterans'  Hospitals,  HR.  7481  will 
provide  nursing  home  care  for  certain  vet- 
erans, and  HR.  14954  will  improve  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  for  the  service 
connected  disabled  veteran. 

I  support  all  these  measures.  I  wish  to 
emphasis  three  elements  of  special  merit, 
deserving  strong  support. 

THREE  ASPECTS  OF  SPECIAL  MERIT 

First,  I  commend  HR.  16025,  improving 
benefits  to  the  widow.  Over  22,000  veterans 
have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam  to  date. 
Often  the  widow,  left  without  vocational 
skills,  needs  educational  assistance  to  accept 
the  full  responsibility  of  becoming  the  bread- 
winner for  the  family.  This  legislation  is.  In 
part,  the  restUt  of  a  recommendation  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Adrtsory  Commission— a  blue 
ribbon  panel  with  representatives  from  all 
the  Veterans'  organizations  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  included  as  members.  This 
legislation,  showing  compassion  for  the 
vocational  adjustmtnts  of  the  Veteran's 
widow,  is  long  overdue. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDl.^.N'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1968 
M:-.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimo'j:?  consent  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Research  Council  of  the 
Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Im- 
provement urcing  passage  of  legislation 
to  .strengthen  our  vocational  education 
programs  in  this  country. 

This  research  council  represents  16  of 
the  largest  urban  school  districts  m  the 
United  States  and  because  these  districts 
are  confronted  with  the  mo.st  pres.sin,? 
problems  in  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, I  believe  that  their  views  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
The    Research    Council    of    the 
Great      Cities      Program      for 
School  Improvement, 

May  9,  1968. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  The  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program 
for  School  Improvement,  representing  six- 
teen of  the  largest  urban  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  strongly  tirges  the  passage 
of  legislation  to  strengthen  the  vocation.il 
education  program.  Pending  legislation  rep- 
resents a  major  step  in  recognizing  the  criti- 
c.a  needs  of  urban  school  districts,  where 
large  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  youth 
and  disproportionate  numbers  of  unemployed 
out-of-school  youth  exist.  The  provisions  of 
this  proposed  legislation  would  substantially 
strengthen  the  capability  of  urban  schools  t  > 
develop  continuing  programs  to  prevent  large 
number  of  drop-outs  and  more  realistically 
truide  youth  with  salable  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  work  that  wUl  prcanote 


individual    pride,    dignity,   self-reliance    and 
oroduclive  citizenship. 

New  programs  that  will  provide  substantial 
authorizations  beginning  in  1969  should 
focus  upon  critical  needs  and  should  provide 
the  necessary  resources  for  urban  schools  to 
vieorouslv  attack  the  explosive  problems  con- 
fronting the  inner  city.  We  particularly  en- 
dorse the  provisions  for  exemplary  programs, 
cooperative  vocational  education  and  special 
vocational  education  for  socially,  economi- 
cally physicallv  and  culturally  disadvantaged 
vouth  residential  vocational  schools,  and 
"teacher  training.  Furthermore,  the  provision 
for  continuation  of  vocational  work  study 
Droerams  should  be  significant  in  providing 
Support-  foi'  a  program  that  has  shown  great 
promise  in  reaching  unmotivated  and  often 
alienated  youth. 

The  crisis  confronting  urban  communities 
requires  that  priorities  be  established  to  as- 
.sure  that  a  great  proportion  of  vocational 
education  monies  are  distributed  to  areas  of 
high  vouth  unemplovment.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  vocational  education  legis- 
lation be  passed  now. 
Sincerely, 

Alva  R.  DrrniicK. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

taxes,  no  regulations,  no  Interference,  no 
change.  The  navy  has  signed  a  pre-annexa- 
tion  agreement,  and  now  is  in  position  to 
petition  for  annexation. 

The  village  will  benefit,  school  children  will 
benefit,  taxpavers  will  benefit,  and  the 
county  will  benefit.  The  only  people  hurt  by 
the  annexation  will  be  hit-and-run  builders 
who  hit  the  community  with  maximum 
density  housing,  overload  the  schools,  and 
run  off  with  their  profits  to  hit  another 
communitv. 

Gov.  Kerner.  Sen.  Percy,  and  Rep.  Rums- 
feld, who  represents  the  district  in  Congress, 
all  have  pleaded  the  Glenview  cause.  The 
sooner  the  navy  signs  this  good  neighbor 
pact,  the  better. 
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OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  1-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  196S 
Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
residents  of  Illinois  and  the  village  of 
Glenview  have  been  working  for  over  2 
years  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  establish  a  mutually  accepUble  agree- 
ment to  pro\'ide  for  the  orderly  annexa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Glenview  to  the  village  of  Glenview.  The 
follovving  Chicago's  American  editorial 
of  May  15.  1968.  presents  a  reasonable 
and  thoughtful  assessment  of  the  ca.se 
for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Navv.  I  would  hope  that  this  long  drawn- 
out  matter  might  lye  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Annexing  Navy  Air  Station 
Controlled,  orderly  development  of  the  open 
spaces  in  Cook  county  is  essential  to  the  weU- 
being  of  the  entire  Chicago  area.  There  still 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  raw  land  in  the  un- 
incorporated areas  of  the  county.  All  is  cov- 
eted by  builders. 

For  10  years  the  village  of  Glenview  has 
been  trying  to  work  out  tui  agreement  with 
navy  officials  whereby  the  1.100-acre  naval  air 
station  adjoining  Glenview  to  the  north  may 
be  annexed  to  the  village. 

There  is  very  good  reason  for  such  an  an- 
nexation. Illinois  laws  provide  that  a  munici- 
pality may  exercise  control  over  subdivisions 
and  land  development  viithin  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  its  borders.  If  the  navy  station  is 
annexed  to  Glenview,  the  village  will  be  able 
•o  (ontrol  the  growth  of  thousands  of  acres. 
This  means  the  land  will  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  existing  In  the  village 

Itself. 

There  would  be  two  immediate  benefits. 
The  Signode  steel  plant  has  indicated  a  desire 
t  ;.  annex,  but  may  do  so  only  if  the  navy, 
between  the  plant  and  the  village,  annexes. 
Then  Glenview  would  be  able  to  annex  the 
80  acres  of  Glenbrook  South  High  school, 
criving  that  school  village  police  and  other 
KTvices. 

It  has  taken  Glenview  10  years  to  convince 
navy  officials  that  the  annexation  will  not 
affect  the  navy  in  any  way   There  will  be  no 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
came  to  agreement  on  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  A  major  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  loan-shark  amendment 
authorized  and  sponsored  by  House  Re- 
publicans. 

At  this  point  I  would  place  several 
documents  in  the  Record  outliniiig  the 
history  of  this  amendment  and  demon- 
strating its  importance  to  effective  law 
enforcement  and  the  war  on  crime. 

First.  Policy  statement  and  news  re- 
lease of  House  Republican  task  force  on 
crime,  December  11,  1967. 

Second.  Statement  of  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee,  January  30,  1968. 

Third.  News  release  of  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  crime,  February  15, 

1968. 

Fourth.  News  lelease  of  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford,  May  17,  1968. 

Fifth.  "Issue  of  the  Day,"  National 
Republican  congressional  committee. 
May  20.  1968. 

Sixth.  P.  &  R.  memo,  planning  and  re- 
search committee.  House  Republican 
conference.  May  20,  1968. 
GOP  Cri.me  Group  Offers  Anti-Loan-Shark 
Bill 
Washington,  D.  C— As  the  first  of  three 
steps  in  its  "comprehensive  legislative  at- 
tack" on  the  major  sources  of  income  for 
organized  crime,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  today  introduced  a  bill  spe- 
ifically  aimed  at  "loan-sharking." 

Last  week  the  GOP  Crime  Group  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  legislative  program  di- 
rected at  gambling,  narcotics  trafficking  and 
loan-sharking,  "the  three  major  money 
makers  of  organized  crime,"  whose  "take  ' 
they  estimated  at  "nothing  less  than  $10 
billion  a  year." 

Calling  "loan-sharking",  or  the  lendmg  of 
money  at  illegal  rates  of  interest,  "a  source 
of  racket  income  second  only  to  gambling  .  . 
in  the  multi-billion  dollar  a  year  range.' 
the  Task  Force  cited  findings  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  that  typical  loan- 
shark  victims  are  marginal,  small  business- 
men and  wage  earners  in  mass  employment 
industries.  They  said  that  the  classic  rate 
of  interest  charged  was  -20':,  a  week."  The 
Task  Force  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  "Congressional  Committee  reports  are 
filled  with  testimony  concerning  small  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  taken  over  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  the  syndicate  which  got 
its  first  foothold  through  a  loan  shark." 

Despite  this  and  the  fact  that  loan  shark- 
ing is  clearly  part  of  organized  crime  on  a 


national  level,  "no  federal  statute  exists 
which  deals  directly  or  effectively  uith  it." 
the  Crime  Group  continued.  "In  our  view 
this  constitutes  a  serious  gap  in  the  law." 
The  GOP  bill  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to 
lend  monev  at  illegal  rates  of  Interest  when- 
ever such  a  loan  interleres  with  or  affects 
interstate  commerce,  or  whenever  any  part  of 
the  loan  transaction  or  efforts  at  collection 
cross  state  lines.  It  is  based  upon  the  loan 
for  a  charge  prohibited  by  State  law.  "If 
there  is  no  initial  violation  of  State  law. 
there  is  no  violation  of  Federal  law."  a  Task 
Force  spokesman  said. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Richard  H. 
Poff  iR.-Va.),  the  Task  Force  Chairman,  by 
the  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Task 
Force,  and  bv  OOP  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
R  Ford  IR  'Mich.i,  Rep.  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch (R.-Ohio).  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Rep.  William  B.  Wldnall  iR.-NJ.i.  Runkinc 
Minority  Member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency   Committee. 

Among  the  benefits  that  will  result  from 
the  new  law  is  increased  Jurisdiction  "for 
federal  agents  to  investigate  loan-shark  al- 
legations." the  Task  Force  explained  And. 
they  added  "the  mere  thought  that  they 
may  now  be  Involved  in  a  federal  crime  might 
l>e  enough  to  drive  many  loan-sharks  out  of 
business,  without  anything  more  " 


House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime: 
statement— Loan -SHARK  Leglslation 
According  to  the  Presidents  Crime  Com- 
mission, "loan-sharking"",  the  lending  of 
money  at  illegal  interest  rates,  is  a  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime,  second  only  to 
gambling.  The  annual  "take"  from  loan- 
sharking  has  been  estimated  by  many  knowl- 
edgeable law  enforcement  officials  to  be  in 
the  'multi-biUion  dollar  range." 

The  Commission  noted  that  gamblers  bor- 
row to  pav  their  losses  and  addicts  borrow 
to  purchase  narcotics.  They  also  found  that 
the  same  men  who  take  bets  from  or  sell 
policy  slips  to  employees  in  the  mass  employ- 
ment industries,  on  the  docks  for  example, 
lend  them  money  to  pay  off  the  pambling 
debts  or  to  meet  household  expenses.  Small 
businessmen  borrow  from  loan  sharks  when 
legitimate  credit  channels  are  closed  to  them 
and  in  this  regard.  Congressional  Committee 
reports  are  filled  with  testimony  concerning 
small  businesses  which  have  been  taken  over 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  the  syndicate  after 
it  got  its  foothold  through  a  loan  shark. 

The  Crime  Commission  determined  that 
interest  rates  vary  from  1  to  150  percent  a 
week  but  that  the  classic  6  for  5.  or  20  per- 
cent a  week,  was  most  common  with  smaU 
borrowers.  They  observed  that  the  loan  shark 
is  usually  more  interested  in  perpetuating 
interest  payments  than  in  collecting  princi- 
pal and  that  force  or  threats  of  force  of  the 
most  bruwi  kind  are  used  to  effect  interest 
collection,  eliminate  protest  when  Interest 
rates  are  raised  and  prevent  the  harassed 
borrower  from  reporting  the  activity  to  en- 
forcement officials. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  documentation  con- 
cerning the  evils  of  loan  sharking  and  its 
clear  relation  to  organized  crime  on  a  na- 
tional level,  no  federal  statute  exists  uhich 
deals  directly  or  effectively  with  it. 

Two  federal  statutes  have  been  used  from 
time  to  time  against  loan  sharks,  but  they 
are  applicable  only  where  actual  coUecuon 
methods  amount  to  provable  extortion.  These 
statutes  are  generally  anti-racketeering  stat- 
utes aimed  at  extortion,  among  other  things. 
At  the  time  they  were  enacted.  Congress  did 
not  have  loan  sharking  specifically  In  mind. 
In  our  view,  this  constitutes  a  serious  gap  in 
the  law  for  the  very  practical  reason  that 
while  extortionate  collection  may  be  implied 
in  any  loan  shark  situation,  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  extortion  simply 
cannot  be  proved. 

The  dock  worker  who  borrows  from  the 
well-known  neighborhood  loan-shark  to  pay 


for  famr.y  sickness  may  not  be  told  and  doe« 
not  have  to  be  told  precisely  what  will  hap- 
p<>n  "o  h'.m  !f  he  doesn't  pay  on  time.  The 
>~:  )thlnK  s-ore  operator  who  borrows  to  keep 
up  with  legitimate  creditors  during  slack 
seasons  may  not  be  beaten  up  by  the  polite 
yet  menacing  hoodltims  who  Inquire  as  to  the 
status  of  payments.  He  too  knows  what  the 
message  is.  These  are  the  typical  situa- 
tions— the  threat  merely  implied  but  none- 
theless real  and  effective  simply  because  the 
syndicate  lurking  In  the  background  la 
known  to  be  involved.  Under  existing  federal 
law.  extortion  could  not  be  proved  In  either 
situation. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime,  as  the  nrst  step  in  Its  legislative  pro- 
gram against  the  major  .sources  of  income 
for  organized  crime,  has  drafted  and  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill 
specifically  aimed  at  loan  sharking.  It  is  in- 
tended to  expand  federal  jurisdiction  over 
this  activity  and  to  make  It  a  federal  crime 
to  lend  money  at  illegal  rates  of  Interest, 
wherever  such  a  loan  affects  or  interferes 
with  interstate  commerce.  It  is  thus  a  two- 
part  bill  which  approaches  loan  sharking 
from  two  well-established  bases  of  federal 
JurlacJietion.  Both  parts  amend  the  existing 
anti-racketeering  statutes  which  we  have 
previously  noted. 

The  first  part  amends  Section  1951  of  Title 
18.  United  States  Code,  which  deals  with 
robbery  and  extortion  which  Interferes  with 
or  affects  Interstate  commerce.  Loan-shark- 
ing would  be  added  as  a  federal  crime  under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  a  result,  an  il- 
legal loan  to  a  business  which  ships  its  goods 
from  Chicago  to  Detroit  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  federal  prosecution. 

The  second  part  amends  Section  1952  of 
Title  18.  which  deals  with  several  racketeer- 
ing activities  that  are  federal  crimes  when 
.any  part  of  the  transaction  crosses  state  lines. 
Loan-sharking  is  added  to  these,  and  as  a 
result,  a  telephone  call  from  New  York  to 
Miami  or  travel  from  New  Jersey  to  Pennsyl- 
vania might  be  the  subject  of  federal  prose- 
cution. 

Both  v.olations  are  based  upon  the  lending 
of  money  for  a  charge  or  rate  of  interest 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  loan  is  made.  If  there  is  no  initial  viola- 
tion of  State  law  there  Is  no  violation  of 
Federal  U^w.  Subsequent  threats  to  enforce 
collection  of  the  loan  need  not  be  proved  so 
long  as  the  loan  Itself  is  Illegal. 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  precedent  for 
this  legislation  and  we  feel  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  drying  up  a  principal  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime.  For  one  thing 
It  Will  provide  hitherto  lacking  Jurisdiction, 
except  where  a  potential  tax  evasion  case  is 
present,  for  federal  agents  to  investigate 
loan-shark  allegations.  Further,  federal 
prosecutions  will  inevitably  result  but  even 
where  they  dont.  evidence  will  be  turned  over 
to  local  law  officers  for  prosecution.  Finally, 
the  mere  thought  that  they  may  now  be  in- 
volved in  a  violation  of  federal  law,  might  be 
enough  to  drive  many  loan -sharks  out  of 
the  business  without  anything  more.  This,  In 
itself,  will  be  a  significant  accomplishment. 

House  Republican  Poucy  Committee  State- 

MiiNT    ON    Consumer    Credit    Protection 

Legisl.\tion 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Oommittee 
supports  Consumer  Credit  Protection  legis- 
lation. 

Today,  consumer  credit  totals  more  than 
$95  billion.  Of  this  amount,  $76  billion  is 
represented  by  installment  credit.  Over  $31 
billion  is  in  automobile  paper.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  e^imated  that  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1967.  revolvmg  credit  reached  $5.3 
billion.  The  American  Consumer  is  paying 
approximately  $13  billion  a  year  in  interest 
and  service  charges. 

The  American  Consumer  must  have  the 
information  that  is  required  to  undarstand 
and  compare  the  vast  number  ol  credit  plans 
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that  are  now  available.  Full  disclosure  of 
credit  charges,  add  ons.  fees  and  service 
charges  would  permit  the  Consumer  to  com- 
pare and  decide  for  himself  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  overall  charge  and  to  determine 
the  payment  methoa  best  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular financial  situation. 

As  reported  from  Committee.  H  R.  11601 
does  not  meet  the  problem  of  loan  sharking 
which  preys  so  he.avily  upon  the  p)oor.  A  Re- 
publican amendment  will  be  offered  that  will 
make  it  a  violation  of  federal  law  for  anyone 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  lend 
money  at  rates  of  Interest  held  to  be  Illegal 
under  the  statute  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transaction  takes  place.  This  will  permit  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  to  assist  the  States  in 
ridding  our  Country  of  lo.'in  sharking  and 
in  denying  to  organized  crime  one  of  ita 
principal  sources  of  revenue. 

Tills  ;ijnendmcnt  and  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  legislation  merits  the  broadest 
possible   support.    We   urge   its   adoption. 

New  Evidence  Supports  GOP  .^itthorized 
Loan  Shark  Amendment 

WA.sHtNOTON.— Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R- 
Va.i  Thursday  said  "new  evidence"  shows 
that  Organized  Crime  Is  infiltrating  Wall 
Street,  and  "this  gives  added  weight  to  my 
loan-shark  amendment",  added  to  the  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  Bill   by  the  House,   he  declared. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  GOP  Task 
Force  on  Crime  described  the  "modern  Wall 
street  Loan  Shark"  as  shooting  for  high 
stakes  by  exploiting  the  services  of  borrowers 
who  cannot  meet  repayment  timetables.  "The 
Loan  Shark  forces  the  borrower,  typically  a 
lower  echelon  clerk  in  a  brokerage  house 
who  needs  'fast'  money  to  invest  in  a  'hot' 
stock  tip,  to  'fence'  stolen  securities,  in  order 
to  earn  more  time  to  repay  the  loan,"  Poff 
explained. 

"The  money  from  the  'fenced'  securities 
and  the  loan  all  end  up  in  Organized  Crime's 
giant  coffers,"  Rep.  Poff  told  his  House  col- 
leagues. 

•The  Wall  Street  Loan  Shark  is  only  one 
of  the  targets  of  the  GOP  authored  amend- 
ment to  the  Truth-in-Lending  Bill.  Other 
techniques  are  employed  by  other  loan 
sharks  in  the  Organized  Crime  complex. 
Nearly  all  are  involved  in  or  have  an  impact 
upon  interstate  commerce. 

"State  and  local  governments  need  the 
Investigative  tools  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," Poff  noted.  "The  loan-shark  amend- 
ment would  give  them  those  tools." 

Statement  of  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford 

The  House-Senate  Conference  report  on 
the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Bill  will  probably  be 
before  the  House  next  week. 

It  Is  urgent  and  essential  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  be  made  aware  of  the  impending 
enactment  of  the  Republican  loan  shark 
amendment  to  the  Truth-ln-Lending  BUI. 
Because  other  features  of  the  compromises 
reached  between  the  Senate  and  House  on 
the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Bill  have  received  wide 
attention,  there  is  a  clanger  that  those  who 
are  toeing  victimized  by  loan  sharks  may  not 
know  about  the  new  protection  soon  to  be 
a  part  of  Federal  law.  Likewise,  those  who 
further  the  interests  of  organized  crime  by 
serving  as  low  echelon  agents  of  loan  shark 
operation  should  realize  that,  for  the  first 
time,  extortionate  extension  of  credit  will 
be  a  Federal  crime. 

Republicans  believe  that  the  contribution 
we  have  made  to  the  Truth-in-Lending  Bill 
constitutes  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  war 
against  organized  crime.  The  brt'akthrough 
is  in  two  parts:  First,  the  amendment  au- 
thored and  supported  by  Republicans  dur- 
ing the  House  debate  and  perfected  In  the 
Senate-House  Conference  defines  the  crime 
of  loan-sharking.  This  will  give  the  Federal 
government  an  investigative  and  enforcement 
jurisdiction  which  It  has  not  had  before. 
In  addition,  the  ntw  provisions  make  it  pos- 
sible for  federal  agents  to  assist  State  and 
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local  law  enforcement  officials  In  their  pros- 
ecution of  loan-sharks. 

A  second  legal  milestone  Is  the  witness-Im- 
munity provision  Incorporated  In  the  Repub- 
lican loan-shark  amendment.  This  strikes 
at  the  Achilles'  heel  of  organized  crime.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  and  other 
proponents  of  criminal  law  reform  long  have 
recommended  modernization  of  our  anti- 
quated and  conflicting  statutes  on  witness 
Immunity. 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Bill  is  designed  to 
protect  the  typical  consumer  through  tils- 
clostire  of  legal  credit  terms.  The  Republic.xn 
loan-shark  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  victim  of  a  racket.  Although  the  po<;r 
are  often  the  prey  of  the  loan-shark,  the 
person  who  has  suffered  financial  reverse.?,  the 
per.son  who  has  physical  aliments,  the  person 
who  has  encountered  setbacks  in  his  small 
business,  the  person  who  has  been  drawn  into 
gambling,  the  person  who  is  addicted  to 
narcotics  are  also  ruthlessly  and  regularly 
victimized  by  the  loan  shark. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  said  In 
February  1967  that  loan-sharking  is  the  sec- 
ond most  lucrative  activity  of  the  mulllbil- 
lion  dollar  empire  of  organized  crime. 

But  nothing  was  done  to  cure  this  can- 
cerous frowth  until  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  drafted  and  proposed 
Federal  loan-shark  legisiatlon.  This  was  en- 
dorsed at  the  start  of  this  session  by  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee,  which 
urged  that  the  anti-loan-shark  provision  be 
incorporated  in  the  pending  Truth-ln-I  end- 
ing Bill.  This  was  done  with  overwhelming 
support  on  the  House  Floor. 

I  am  confident  it  will  receive  equally  over- 
whelming approval  next  week. 

Issue  op  the  D.\y:  Squeezing  the  Juice 
Racket 
A  Republican  proposal  to  pull  the  teeth  of 
loan  sharks  is  on  its  way  to  approval  by 
Congress.  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R-Mich) 
described  the  GOP  bill  as  "a  major  break- 
through against  organized  crime." 

The  loan  .shark  business,  commonly  called 
the  "juice"  racket  l>ecau?e  it  squeezes  v.-i.st 
amounts  of  money  out  of  hapless  borrowers, 
is  especially  vicious  toward  the  poor.  It  bears 
no  semblance  to  legitimate  business.  ^Ince 
it  openly  violates  the  usuary  laws  which 
nearly  all  States  have  on  their  books. 
Borrowers  get  money  at  exhorbitant  rates  of 
Interest.  When  they  cannot  pay.  they  are 
beaten  or  even  killed.  Many  commit  cn:nes 
to  pay  off  the  mob. 

One  women  testified  that  her  husband  had 
borrowed  $300  from  the  loan  sharks.  When 
he  was  late  on  payments,  he  was  beaten  tip 
twice — so  severely  that  he  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. After  paying  back  $1,150  on  the 
$300  loan,  and  still  not  being  clear  of  debt, 
he  finally  killed  himself.  This  is  the  tr.igic 
price  society  pays  for  the  'juice  extractors." 
House  GOP  le.ider  Ford  said  the  GOP  bill 
scores  a  breakthrough  in  two  parts:  First, 
the  Republican  amendment  defines  the  crime 
of  loan-sharking — which  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  Investigative  and  en- 
forcement jurLsdiction  which  it  has  not  had 
before.  In  addition,  the  new  law  will  make  it 
possible  for  Federal  agents  to  assist  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  in  their 
prosecution  of  loan  sharks. 

The  second  legal  milestone  is  the  witness- 
immunity  provision,  which  Ford  says  "strilces 
at  the  Achilles  heel  of  organized  crime."  ITiis 
will  enable  prosecutors  to  get  information 
which  can  be  used  to  drive  the  bigwigs  be- 
hind the  rackets  out  of  business.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  and  other 
proponents  cf  criminal  Kiw  reform  long  have 
recommended  modernization  of  our  anti- 
quated and  conflicting  statutes  on  witness 
inununity. 

As  an  amendment  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Bill,  which  will  protect  consumers  by  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  legal  credit  terms  in 
buying,  the  loan-shark  amendment  protects 
consumers  .tgainst  a  racket  in  lending. 


Tlie  poor  will  benefit  most  from  this  bill. 
Ford  points  out,  since  they  are  frequently 
the  victims  of  unscrupulous  operators. 
Criminal  authorities  have  estimated  that 
loan-sharking  is  the  second  most  lucrative 
activity  of  organized  crime. 

Republican  Loan-Shark  Amendment 
The    "Truth-ln-Lcndlng"    bill,    as    agreed 
upon  by  the  House-Senate  Conferees,  con- 
tains a  major  provision  wholly  authored  and 
sponsored  by  House  Republicans. 

Title  II.  captioned  'Extortionate  Credit 
Transactions"  and  otherwise  known  as  the 
"Loan  Shark  Amendment,"  Is  the  final  prod- 
uct of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  House 
Republican  T.isk  Force  on  Crime  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff,  of 
the  Minority  Members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  under  Rep.  Wil- 
liam B.  Widnall,  and  of  Rep.  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dade.  The  Amendment  received  strong  sup- 
port from  the  ver>'  beginning  from  the 
Leadership  under  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  the  Policy  Committee  under  Rep. 
John  J.  Rhodes. 

Rep.  Ford  has  called  the  loan-shark 
amendment  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
war  against  organized  crime"  and  has  hailed 
the  witness  Immunity  provision  as  a  "legal 
milestone"  which  "strikes  at  the  Achilles 
heel"  of  the  syndicate,  witnesses  who  are 
able  to  testify  "against  the  "bigwigs  behind 
the  rackets." 

Rep.  Poff  has  noted  that  loan-sharking  Is 
"a  multi-billion  dollar  a  year  business  .  .  . 
second  only  to  gambling  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue for  organized  crime  "  but  that  imtil  now 
"no  statute  existed  enabling  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  directly  or  effectively  with 
it."  He  has  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
loan-sharking  is  frequently  a  major  factor  in 
"syndicate  take-overs  of  legitimate  busi- 
nesses." 

Rep.  McDade  has  declared  that  "the  vic- 
tims of  loan-sharking  are  almost  always  the 
urban  poor"  or  'small,  marginal  local  busi- 
nessmen in  the  concentrated  areas  of  the 
poor.  Wlien  the  victims  cannot  repay,"  he  has 
said,  "they  are  threatened  with  violence"  and 
may  "resort  to  criminal  activity  or  permit 
organized  crime  to  take  over  their  busi- 
nesses." 

Rep.  Widnall  has  termed  the  loan-shark 
amendment  "an  outstanding  example  of 
teamwork  among  House  Republicans.  In  Jan- 
uary the  chances  for  passage  of  any  legisla- 
tion in  this  area  were  very  slim"  he  said, 
'but  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time, 
eSort  and  cooperation  by  many  people,  from 
the  Minority  Leader  on  down,  has  resulted  In 
an  achievement  of  which  all  Republicans 
can  be  proud." 
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WE.STINCHOOSB    COMMENTARY    NO.    21,    FRIDAY. 
May  3,  1968 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
The  Poor  People's  March  has  begun. 
It  started  with  a  rag-tag  procession  out  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  It  will  reach  its  peak  In  a 
couple  of  weeks  when  thousands  of  the  na- 
tion's poor  converge  upon  Washington,  DC. 
In  Congress,  and   in  the   public  at  liu^ge. 
there  are  many  who  view  this  march  with 
hostility — or  at  Ijest,  a  lack  of  sympathy. 

No  one  can  be  without  some  sympathy  If 
he  has  seen  the  rat-infested  hovels  of  the 
big  city  Negro  ghettoes.  If  he  has  seen  the 
bloated  bellies  and  match-stick  legs  of  hun- 
gry rural  whites.  If  he  has  seen  the  wTetched- 
ness  of  human  want  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
sections  of  New  York.  If  he  has  seen  the 
hopelessness  of  Indians  isolated  In  the  bleak 
wastelands  of  America.  If  he  has  seen  the 
pathos  of  poor  Mexican-Americ.ins  who  are 
in.  but  not  of,  America. 

What  American  of  humanity  and  compas- 
sion can  fault  these  poor  for  trying  to  move 
from  the  gaxbage  room  to  at  least  the  ante- 
mom  off  the  banquet  hall? 

Yet.  the  poor  people's  march  does  offer 
many  reasons  for  uneasiness.  Largest  of  these 
is  the  likelihood  that  either  marchers  or  their 
critics  will  get  out  of  hand  and  provoke  an- 
other rash  of  urb.an  violence. 

Surely  not  least  Is  the  fear  that  *he  march 
will  be  an  exercise  in  futility.  There  l.s  no 
real  prospect  that  Congress  will  respond  by 
offering  the  kind  of  relief  the  poor  people 
want.  So  this  demonstration  may  end  with 
the  marchers  more  hopeless,  more  angry  and 
more  inclined  to  destruction  than  they  arc 
now. 

One  is  compelled  to  ask:  Is  there  not  some 
more  orderly,  rational  way  to  prod  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  do  what  Justice  and 
decency  reqiUre? 

This  Is  Carl  Rowan  in  Waslilngton. 
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want  most  of  all  Is  to  be  free  of  responsibility 
for  their  behavior.  In  some  cases  they  have 
used  violence.  In  other  Instances  they  have 
used  blackmail  .  .  .  threats  .  .  .  sit-ins  and 
other  devices.  A  minority  of  college  stu- 
dents— and  we  emphasize  that  It  i.i  a 
minority  of  the  students — .seem  to  think 
that  they  have  rl,;hte  no  one  else  can  exercise. 
But  ihev  are  wrong. 

We  think  our  universities  have  Indulged 
disruptive  sludenu  long  enough.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  commit  violence.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  right  to  threaten  the  peace  and 
safety  of  others  Nor  Is  there  any  right  to 
damage  property. 

We  do  believe  that  students  huve  a  right 
to  dissent.  It  Is  an  essential  right  in  our 
free  society.  But  dissent  must  be  balanced 
with  responsibility.  You  cannot  have  rights 
without  responsibilities. 

We  strongly  believe  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  there  has  been  a  confrontation 
between  schools  and  their  students,  there  has 
also  been  a  student  failure  to  understand  how 
advances  are  made.  They  are  made  by  ooih 
.sides  meeting  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect.  Real  advances  are  made  only  when 
each  side  tries  to  understand  the  other. 
Students  do  not  have  a  right  to  u.se  force  or 
blackmail. 


GOVERNMENT  CREATES  THE  PROB- 
LEMS THAT  IT  IS  TRYING  VQ  SOLVE 


PROTESTS  ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

F    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  an  excellent  commentary  on 
the  Poor  People's  March  recently  made 
by  the  distinguished  commentator  and 
former  Ambassador  Carl  T.  Rowan. 
Since  the  march  is  a  reality,  I  believe  we 
must  take  seriously  Mr.  Rowan's  refer- 
ence to  "the  fear  that  the  march  will  be 
an  exercise  in  futility"  and  must  press 
for  congressional  action  so  that  it  will 
not  be. 
Mr.  Rowan's  commentary  follows: 
CXIV 889— Part  11 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

.  .F     II.LI.NIII.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  saw  the  latest  victim  in  the  de- 
liberate destructive  attacks  on  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  Ohio  University  in 
Athens.  Ohio. 

There  will  be  new  victims  of  anarchy 
unless  student  use  of  force  is  immediately 
and  effectively  lialtcd.  A  very  timely  edi- 
torial dealing  with  student  protest  was 
carried  on  May  15  by  WBBM,  the  CBS 
outlet  in  Chicago,  which  I  believe  is  a 
very  objective  and  pertinent  view  of  the 
situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Protests  on  Campus 

Once  upon  a  time,  college  students  went 
around  wearing  racoon  coats  and  straw  hats. 
Then  they  decided  to  swallow  goldfish.  Some 
years  later  they  engaged  in  panty  raids.  And 
this  year's  prevailing  campus  fad  seems  to 
be  the  protest  demonstration.  Exactly  what  Is 
being  protested  varies  from  campus  to 
campus. 

At  Northwestern  University  the  protest  ap- 
peared to  be  a  demand  that  some  students 
should  enjoy  more  equality  of  opportunity 
than  other  students.  At  Roosevelt  University 
it  appeared  that  some  students  wanted  to 
decide  just  who  would  be  hired  as  instructors. 

But  under  it  all.  it  seems  to  use  that  what 
the  students  and  their  self-appointed  leaders 


HON.  E.  Y.  Br.RRY 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
editorial  entitled  Govenmicnt  Creates 
the  Problems  That  It  Is  Trying  To 
Solve,"  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Plainsman.  Huron.  S.  Dak.  The 
closure  of  these  two  reservation  factories 
because  of  lowering  Uriflf  barriers  and 
increased  minimum  wage  requirements 
will  idle  90  Indians  and  it  is  indeed  ironic 
that  a  Government  i>olicy  designed  to 
help  these  people  succeeds  only  in  in- 
creased unemployment.  The  editorial 
states : 

GOVEBNMKNT     CREATES     THE     PROBLEMS     THAT 

Ir  Is  Trying  To  Solve 

Closure  of  two  fishhook  factories  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation  is  just  one 
more  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
federal  government  creates  problems  that  it 
is  trying  to  solve. 

Tiie  Wrtght-McGill  Co.  which  closed  the 
plants  listed  lower  tariff  barriers  and  the  in- 
crease of  minimum  wage  requirements  as 
determining  factors  in  tlie  decision. 

While  nunimum  wages  went  up.  the  com- 
pany said,  tarill  barriers  went  down,  with 
another  25  per  cent  cut  set  for  this  summer. 

As  a  result,  an  official  E.-iid.  Japanese  com- 
panies are  selling  a  card  of  sncUed  fishhooks 
lor  as  low  as  eight  or  nine  cents  while  Wrlgiit- 
McGlll  needs  to  have  48  cents  for  the  same 
product  to  break  even. 

It  is  expected  that  the  closed  plants  will 
throw  about  90  workers  out  of  jobs  nnd 
swell  the  reservation's  unemployment,  which 
now  stands  at  45  per  cent. 

These,  we  are  sure,  are  not  the  only  r.mall 
plants  that  have  been  closed  as  a  result  of 
government  policies  which  destroy  their 
competitive  position. 

But  with  all  of  the  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  creating  jobs  for  minority  groups  that 
lack  sulUcient  skills  or  education,  it  is  ironic 
that  a  government  policy  designed  to  help 
these  people  succeeds  only  in  destroying  their 
Jobs. 
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HTGHWAYS     VERSUS     RESOURCES: 
ROADS  TO  NOWHERE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NTW    V'    RK 

IN    THE  HOf-E  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  I  have  put  a  number  of  articles 
into  the  Record  describing  various  af- 
fronts to  our  sensibilities  committed  by 
those  who.  wittingly  or  not.  are  con- 
tributing substantially  to  a  degraded  en- 
vironment. I  would  have  been  happy  to 
show  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
ledger,  but  have  been  prevented  by  a  lack 
of  material. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  I  noted  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday.  May  18.  in- 
dicating that  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
vTile  FYf.  man  has  sti-uck  a  blow  for  the 
good  J-'iv  oy  rejecting  a  Colorado  High- 
way.-^ Department  request  for  a  super 
iach.vay  through  a  beautiful  and  as  yet 
ui.de. <■:  .  fd  area  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain <  In  Ml  doing,  Secretary  Freeman  is 
reported  to  have  censured  what  he 
termed  the  "highway  mentality."  owned 
by  those  seeking  to  destroy  existing  nat- 
ural values.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed 
to  reporters  his  hope  that  his  decision 
in  the  matter  would  set  a  precedent  for 
keepim?  roads  out  of  other  areas  that 
should  be  preserved  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  his  courage  and  foresight.  I 
share  his  hope  that  his  action  may  serve 
as  a  turniiy  point — a  road  sign  to  the 
highway  builders  that  direct  economic 
cost  IS  not  the  only  criterion  by  which  . 
the-  value  of  a  highway  may  be 
judged.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
an  equallv  myopic  department  of  trans- 
p^jrtaiion  is  seeking  to  blacktop  a  por- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  with 
no  visible  concern  for  .he  natural  values 
such  a  road  would  permanently  destroy. 
More  power  to  Secretary  Freeman — 
there  should  be  more  like  him.  We  could 
use  a  few  in  New  York  today. 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
follows: 

Freeman   Rejects  Road  Through 
Primitive  .'Vrea 
(By  WiUiam  M.  Blair) 
Washington.  May   17.— Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   Orville    L.    Freeman    decided    today 
that  saving  highway  travelers  10  9  miles  was 
not  worth  violation  of  a  national  primitive 
area. 

He  denied  a  request  to  run  a  segment  of 
Interstate  Highway  70  through  the  Gore 
Range-Eagle's  Nest  primitive  area  separating 
the  Arapaho  and  White  River  National  For- 
ests in  western  Colorado. 

Mr  Freeman  blamed  a  "highway  mental- 
ity ror  seeking  to  destroy  natural  values, 
and  expressed  the  hope  to  reporters  that 
his  decisions  would  set  a  precedent  for  keep- 
ing roads  out  of  other  areas  that  should  be 
preserved  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Colorado  Department  of  Highways  had 
sought  permission  to  construct  the  interstate 
segment  from  northwest  of  Dillon  through  a 
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tunnel  at  Red  Buffalo  Pass  on  the  edge  of  the 
primitive  area  and  westward  to  Glenwood 
Springs  and  beyond. 

The  road  was  to  be  an  alternative  to  re- 
building the  existing  trans- mountain  Route 
6.  which  twists  over  Vail  Pass  at  an  elevation 
of  10.603  feet.  f 

COST    ESTIMATES    CITED 

Mr.  Freeman  said  it  was  not  for  him  to 
decide  on  an  alternative  road.  But  he  noted 
that  private  and  governmental  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  the  byway  of  Red  Buffalo  Pass 
were  about  $76.3-mlllion  compared  with 
$27  6  for  upgrading  the  Vail  Pass  road. 

•The  proposed  highway  would  destroy  or 
seriously  erode  the  wilderness  resource  on 
approximately  5,300  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  adding  to  the  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem." he  .said.  "It  would  isolate  and  destroy 
the  wilderness  value  of  another  4,800  acres 
tav  cutting  it  off  from  the  main  area 

•The  public  benefits  of  preserving  this 
priceless  wilderness  far  outweigh  any  other 
consideration." 

Mr  Freeman  ordered  studies  of  the  impact 
of  the  road  on  natural  values  after  Western 
conservationists  objected.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Agriculture  Department  analysts  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  made  separate  studies.  Mr. 
Freeman  said  they  had  reached  separate 
conclusions  against  the  road. 

Western  economic  Interests  succeeded  in 
1964  in  having  the  7.000  acres  of  the  primi- 
tive area  excluded  from  the  Wilderness  Act 
for  a  possible  road  TTils.  however,  was  subject 
to  review  by  the  Secretary. 

Tlie  act  set  up  a  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem and  authorized  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  to  review  primitive  and 
other  areas  for  inclusion.  Mr.  Freeman  will 
recommend  to  Congress  that  the  Gore  Range 
area  be  put  into  wilderness  status. 

Mr.  Freeman's  decision  recalled  that  late 
last  year  he  won  approval  of  a.  road  through 
six  rniles  of  Sequola-Klngs  Canyon  National 
Park  in  California  to  make  possible  a  private 
summer  and  winter  sports  resort  at  Mineral 
King,  adjacent  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
gave  in  to  Mr.  Freeman  although  he  and 
many  conservation  groups  wanted  to  have 
Mineral  King  become  a  part  of  the  national 
park.  Mr.  Udall  has  jurisdiction  over  national 
parks.  Mr.  Freeman  is  chief  officer  of  national 
forests. 
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Miss  Sherrill  Rae  Peterson 

.Miss  Sherrill  Rae  Peterson,  22.  is  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign.  Sher  majored  in  Spanish  and  plans  to 
go  on  in  gTaduat.e  study  and  to  become  a 
college  teaolier  of  l.inguages. 

Blind  since  birth.  Miss  Peterson  spent  two 
undergraduate  years  at  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity. At  the  University  of  Illinois  she  is  in 
the  top  ten  per  cent  of  her  class,  is  a  Junies 
Scholar,  and  has  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  national  scholastic  honor  society.  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  scholastic  honor  society,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Pi.  Spanish  honor  society. 

During  the  current  school  year,  she  has 
been  practicing  teaching  in  Urbana  Junior 
Hieli  School.  This  summer  she  plans  to  study 
in  .Mexico,  then  go  on  to  graduate  sttxdy  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  preparing  for  a 
career  as  a  college  teacher. 

She  has  traveled  abroad  a  number  of  times 
and  is  an  avid  sports  enthusiast.  She  swims, 
water  skis,  and  skates. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Peterson.  849  Monroe  Street,  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  meet  and  talk,  at 
length,  with  Miss  Peterson,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  her  and 
extend  to  her  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 


MISS  SHERRILL  RAE  PETERSON 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"E3 

Monday,  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Re- 
cording for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  provides  recorded 
textbooks  to  blind  students.  Each  year 
this  coi-poration  awards  $500  to  each  of 
three  blind  students  who  are  graduating 
from  colleges  anc.  imiversities  all  across 
the  coimtry  for  distinguished  academic 
achievement. 

President  Johnson  recently  presented 
these  awards  to  this  year's  winners  in 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House,  and  I 
am  quite  pleased  that  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents, Miss  Sherrill  Rae  Peterson,  is  from 
the  congressional  district  I  represent.  At 
this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Peterson: 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF     C.EOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
.<;hocked  to  learn  that  during  normal 
times  there  are  an  average  of  875  .serious 
crimes  committed  in  Washington,  D,C.. 
each  week.  1  am  not  surprised  that  this 
rate  shot  up  to  1.034  per  week  after  the 
April  riots. 

This  graphic  lesson  cries  out  for  atten- 
tion: a  policy  of  acquiescence,  the  sugar- 
coated  definition  of  which  is  "restraint." 
does  not  .save  lives — it  costs  lives!  The 
tragedy  is  heightened  when  the  lives 
saved  have  been  those  of  the  criminal 
element,  and  those  taken  have  been  the 
lives  of  innocent  victims. 

The  policy  of  "restraint"  was  sought  to 
be  justified  by  Washin.aton  officials  by 
pointing  to  the  minimal  loss  of  life  during 
the  riots.  Figures  show  that  only  11 
deaths  occurred  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 
But  now  the  .second  chapter  is  being  writ- 
ten— 159  additional  murders,  rapes,  ar- 
sons, robberies,  and  other  felonies  per 
iteek. 

During  the  riots  we  were  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  mass  looting  and  burning 
while  the  police  stood  silently  by  under 
orders  not  to  take  htiman  lives.  This  atti- 
tude continues.  One  of  today's  Washing- 
ton headlines  reads:  "Don't  Resist  in 
Hold-up."  This  encourages  the  criminal 
and  nurtures  the  idea  that  we  are  oper- 
ating under  the  rule  of  the  .jungle  rather 
than  the  rule  of  law. 

.As  for  me  and  my  District,  we  want  to 
-;et  tough^shooting  tough,  if  necessary — 
witn  lawbreakers.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  philo-sophy,  "Better  Red  than  dead," 
We  think  that  people  should  have 
BACKBONE— whatever  the  cost. 


May  20,  1968 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS 
GARY  CLEMENTE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1968 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent testimonial  to  the  Honorable  L. 
Gary  Clemcnte.  our  distinguisiied  former 
colleague,  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital 
described  him  as  "A  Man  for  All  Sea- 
sons." I  think  this  sums  up  in  a  few  words 
the  ti-ue  character  of  this  great  and 
gentle  person,  who  was  one  of  God's 
noblemen.  His  untimely  passing  on  May 
13  was  a  .severe  and  sorrowful  shock  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  good  fortune 
t-)  know  Gary  for  many  years,  and  I  was 
honored  to  be  numbered  among  his  many 
friends.  Unfailingly  friendly  with  evcrj-- 
one  he  met.  he  always  had  a  ready  smile 
and  delighted  liis  friends  and  colleagues 
with  lus  quick  wit  and  sparkling  humor. 
As  a  husband  and  the  father  of  nine  chil- 
dren, he  naturally  had  many  problems 
to  worry  him,  yet  was  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  and  console  others  with  a  few  sage 
comments  concerning  the  bright  side  of 
life.  No  matter  what  my  day  was  lilce,  I 
always  felt  better  after  meeting  with 
Gai-y  for  several  moments. 

He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  talents, 
possessing  a  deeply  inquisitive  mind  and 
an  unusually  good  memory.  He  did  every- 
thing with  great  zeal  and  intense  dedica- 
tion. A  graduate  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity and  the  Georgetown  Law  School,  he 
practiced  law  for  10  years  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  New  York  City  prior  to 
being  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing his  wartime  service  he  performed 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary intelligence  corps  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

Gary  was  a  leading  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity, Jamaica,  Queens  County,  N.Y., 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  As  an  expression 
of  their  great  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  ability  they  elected  him  to  represent 
them  on  the  New  York  City  Council  from 
1945  to  1948.  and  thereafter  elected  liim 
to  Congress  to  which  he  brought  a  wealth 
of  intelligence  and  resourcefulness  and 
served  with  distinction. 

Because  of  his  broad  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  military-,  he 
was  m  a  position  to  liberally  share  lils  in- 
sight into  military  problems  with  his 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Serrices  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Vinson  relied  heavily 
on  Gai-y's  fresh  \iewpoint  and  i:)enetrat- 
ing  intelligence,  and  valued  highly  his 
counsel  and  recommendations.  While 
much  of  his  work  went  unheralded, 
those  who  served  with  him  had  a  deep 
respect  for  his  many  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  his  senice  in  public  of- 
fice, Gary  devoted  much  of  his  available 
free  time  to  civic  activities  and  was  an 
outstanding  layman  in  liis  chmxh.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Queensboro  Council 
for  Social  Welfare,  and  a  director  of 
both  the  Angel  Guardian  Home  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Mai-y  Immaculate  HosiJital  in 
Jamaica.  Also,  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Legion,  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  Knights  of  Columbus.  Catholic 
Lawyers  Guild,  and  the  Catholic  Cliar- 
ities  of  Queens. 

As  an  outstanding  and  competent 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  he  won 
the  high  regard  of  his  peers,  and  served 
as  a  director  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Queens  County  Bar  Association  and 
was  a  member  of  the  advi.'iOiT  board  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  and 
Federal  courts,  including  the  U.S,  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  He  was  vice  presideiit  of 
the  Unexcelled  Chemical  Corp.,  and 
served  in  executive  capacities  with  a 
number  of  other  companies. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  a  superb 
athlete,  excelling  in  football  and  baseball 
in  college.  Many  Members  v.-ill  recall  his 
enthusiastic  and  outstanding  iicrform- 
ances  as  catcher  with  the  Democratic 
team  during  a  number  of  the  annual  con- 
gressional baseball  games.  He  maintained 
a  deep  interest  in  young  people  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Queens  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  and 
worked  Vvith  the  Queens  Committee  for 
Boys  Town  of  Italy. 

Gary  v.'as  a  very  food  friend  and  inti- 
mate companion  of  our  late  beloved 
President,  Jolm  F.  Kennedy,  who  ap- 
pointed him  as  Special  Ambassador  to 
Argentina.  Before  his  illness  his  name 
had  been  sent  to  the  White  House  as  a 
candidate  for  the  judgeship  of  the  East- 
ern District  Com't  of  New  York,  a  posi- 
tion which  has  not  been  filled. 

As  a  close  personal  friend,  I  join  with 
Ills  many  other  friends  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family,  his  wife 
Ruth;  his  five  sons,  Gary,  Stephen,  Mi- 
chael, John,  and  Peter;  his  four  daugh- 
ters, Christina,  Catherine,  Barbara,  and 
Patricia;  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Frumento.  Their  loss  is  a  great  one.  The 
Nation,  the  community,  the  county  of 
Queens,  and  all  who  knew  Gary  share  in 
their  sorrow.  He  will  always  be  in  our 
memory  and  our  prayers. 
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mii-e  character  and  conviction  wherever 
it  exists.  Certainly,  this  Nation  as  well 
as  the  Republican  Party  has  lost  a  great 
American.  In  this  time  of  crisis  in  the 
history  of  t^is  Nation,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  men  of  the  character  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr. 


LAW   DAY   COMMENTS 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE    HONORABLE 
JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  privileged  to  know  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  but  for 
a  brief  period  of  time.  But  it  did  not  take 
long  to  understand  why  he  was  held  in 
the  Itigh  esteem  and  respect  that  was 
accorded  him  by  his  many  friends.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  conviction  and  tm- 
compromising  principle.  Although  of  a 
different  political  faith,  it  is  easy  to  ad- 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALAB.\MA 

IN   ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 
ivir.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  ."^^pcaker, 
the  distinguished  probate  judge  of  Mor- 
gan County.  A.la.,  the  Honorable  T.  C. 
Almon,  has  asked  that  I  place  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Hill. 
Jr.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  the  Conghes- 
sio:<iAL  RECORD.  JudMC  Hill  spoke  before 
the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Decatur.  Ala.,  in 
commemoration  of  Law  Dtiy.  M-'y  2, 19CC. 
As  an  extension  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  I  include  the  letter  from  Judge 
Almon  and  the  remarks  of  Judge  Hill: 
Decatur.  Ala.. 

May  14.  1968. 
Hon.  R.  E.  (Bob)  Jones, 

Mcvihcr  of  Congreas.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bob:    On   May  2,   10G8.  the  Kiwanis 
Club  commemorated  Law  Day,  as  they  usu- 
ally do  each  year, 

ITic  Speaker  on  that  occasion  was  Honor- 
able Thomas  B.  Hill.  Jr.,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  his  address  with 
the  hope  and  request  that  you  will  have  it 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Your  friend, 

T,  C.  Almom, 
Judge  of  Probate. 
[Enclosure] 

Address   by   Thomas  B.  Hill.   Jr.,   in   Com- 
memoration  OF  Law  Day,  Dkcatur,   Ala., 
KIWANIS  Club,  May  2,  1968 
Mr.     President,     Fellow     Kiwanians,     My 
Colleagues   of   the   Morgan   County   Bar   As- 
sociation,  Ladies,   and   Gentlemen: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  ex- 
tended to  me  by  my  good  friend  John  Cad- 
dell  to  visit  with  you  today  in  your  charm- 
ing and  gracious  and  progressive  City  of 
Decatur.  I  am  parUcularly  grateful  for  the 
compliment  of  being  invited  to  participate 
with  you  in  the  celebration  of  Law  Day.  a 
day  set  aside  each  year  to  commemorate, 
and  pay  homage  to.  the  rule  of  law  m  this 
good  land  of  ours.  Since  the  earliest  days  of 
our  Republic,  there  has  endured,  and  we 
have  proudly  proclaimed  a  shibboleth,  that: 
'Ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men,"  This  has  been  our  boast,  and  for  al- 
most two  centuries,  it  has  been  true. 

But,  in  these  troubled  times  through 
which  we  are  now,  and  have  in  recent 
months  been  living,  when  we  are  threatened 
In  our  country  -wnth  a  complete  breakdown 
of  law  and  order,  when  we  see  to  many  In- 
stances and  manifestations  of  a  treasonable 
attitude  on  the  part  ol  so  many  of  our 
people — such  as  the  desecration  of  our  flag, 
the  burning  of  draft  cards  and  the  like, 
when  anarchy  and  arson  and  looting  and 
rioting  are  so  rampant  throughout  the  land. 
It  gives  cause  for  us  to  pause  and  take  stock 
of  ourselves  and  see  Just  what  is  wrong  in 
our  beloved  country.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
we  stop  and  reappraise  once  again  the  price- 
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les«  herit-ige  which  our  forebears  forged  for 
U3  in  the  fiery  crucible  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  sought  to  perpetuate  for  ua 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
that  we  examine  ourselves  closely  to  see  If 
we  are  proving  faithful  to  their  trust;  if 
we  are  worthy  custodians  of  their  legacy  to 
us;  and.  if  we  are  making  sure  that  this 
precious  heritage  that  is  America  will  be 
transmitted,  unsullied  and  undeflled,  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

And.  may  I  say  in  the  beginning  that  I 
come  before  you  today,  not  as  an  advocate 
of  any  particular  political  philosophy  or 
group,  but  only  as  a  private  American  citi- 
zen who  loves  his  country,  and  who  is  proud 
of  its  history  and  achievements,  and  who 
resents  disloyalty  and  subversion  and  Irea- 
Aon  with  a  passion. 

It  is  interesting  to  re-examine  briefly,  in 
the  light  of  present  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. .Xhe  history  of  the  formation  of  our 
National  Government  and  the  plans  and 
concepts  of  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  laying  the  fovmdatlons  and 
building  the  structure  It  will  be  remembered 
that  they  were  both  weary  and  leery  of  tyran- 
nical .rule  They  had  just  finished  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  they  had  won 
the  right  to  be  free  of  George  III  and  his 
tyranny,  and  they  set  about  to  guarantee 
and  perpetuate  for  the  thirteen  separate  and 
newly  independent  colonies  the  liberty  and 
:ree<iom  which  -had  been  so  dearly  bought. 
And.  they  determined  that  the  surest  and 
mo6t  effective  way  of  achieving  that  objec- 
tive would  be  to  form  a  federal  union  of 
states,  by  a  compact  or  agreemertt  In  which 
each  member  agreed  to  subordinate  its  power 
to  that  of  a  central  authority  or  government 
in  common  and  foreign  affairs,  retaining, 
however,  their  respective  power  and  author- 
ity in  internal  domestic  affairs. 

And.  there  emerged  from  this  determina- 
tion what  the  great  Gladstone  described  as 
"The  greatest  docviment  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time,  by  the  brain  and  pxirpose  of 
man — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"; 
the  preionble  of  which  clearly  defines.  In 
language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  the 
scope  and  powers  which  the  architects  of 
our  Government  intended  to  confer  upon 
the  central  or  Federal  Government; 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

They  speclfiled  in  that  sacred  document 
the  so-called  common  affairs,  i.e..  affairs 
which  could  best  be  administered  by  a  cen- 
tral of  Federal  Government,  such  as  the  lay- 
ing and  collecting  of  taxes  to  pay  the  national 
debt;  providing  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  regti- 
lating  commerce  among  the  several  states; 
declaring  and  waging  war;  coining  money 
and  establishing  and  maintaining  post  offices 
and  post  roads  and  the  like.  (And,  I  might 
call  to  your  attention  that  domination  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  was  not  so  in- 
cluded. I  And.  to  be  doubly  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  only  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  expressly  delegated  to  It. 
they  spelled  it  out  in  plain  English,  in  Ar- 
ticle X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that; 

■  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

And,  in  that  Constitution,  they  established 
three  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  that 
centralized  government — the  Legislative,  the 
Executive  and  the  Judicial.  They  delegated 
to  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  Congress,  the 
power  to  make  laws;  but,  that  power  to  nwke 
laws  was  definitely  restricted  to  the  subjects 
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specified  In  the  Constitution  as  being  subject 
to  Federal  Jurisdiction.  They  delegated  to  the 
Executive  Branch,  headed  by  the  President. 
for  whose  election  they  provided,  the  power 
and  the  obligation  to  enforce  the  laws  so 
made  They  delegated  to  the  Judicial  Branch, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  might  ordain  and  establish,  the 
power  to  construe  those  laws,  not  to  enact 
them. 

So  long  as  the  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  thus  created  continued  to 
act  within  the  bounds  thus  prescribed  for 
them,  respectively,  by  the  Constitution,  ours 
was  a  sound  and  healthy  government,  a  gov- 
ernment. If  you  please,  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  a  government  of  vigor  and  strength, 
with  .^  h.-ippy  and  prosperous  people,  a  land 
of  domestic  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Now.  my  friends  I  could  consume  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  me  in  pleasing 
platitudes  and  assurances  that  otir  Nation 
and  our  Government  are  properly  fulfilling 
their  destiny,  that  all  is  well  and  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  But,  I  cannot  be  so  de- 
ceitful. I  wish  to  God  it  were  true.  But. 
I  say  to  you  that  this  Nation,  which  each 
of  us  loves  so  well,  is  truly  in  peril  today. 
1  am  deeply  concerned,  as  Senator  Byrd. 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  expressed  him 
self  recently  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  for  my  country.  I  feel  that  we  can  see 
ample  evidence  of  destruction  of  oiu-  Nation, 
from  within. 

We  have  seen,  particularly  within  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  a  gradual  transition  in  our 
beloved  country,  from  a  government  of  laws 
to  a  government  of  men.  We  have  seen  a 
repeated  and  continuing  violation  by  the 
three  branches  of  our  Government  of  their 
respective  powers  and  functions  as  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  We  have  seen  the  Con- 
gress repeatedly  invade  the  field  of  internal 
affairs  of  the  several  states  and  pre-empt 
legal  authority  exclusively  within  state  juris- 
diction. The  most  recent  example  is  the 
so-called  open  housing  law,  enacted  about 
two  weeks  ago,  which  seizes  for  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  come  into  Decatur. 
Alabama,  and  tell  you  to  whom  you  must 
and  must  not  rent  or  sell  your  home.  We 
have  seen  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment arrogate  to  itself  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Legislative  Branch.  If  you 
require  proof.  I  have  but  to  refer  you  to 
Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
which  confers  upon  the  Congress  alone  the 
power  to  declare  war.  and  to  remind  you 
that  we  have  become  involved  in  two  wars 
in  Asia,  the  Korean  war  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, by  Presidential  Proclamation  and  with- 
out benefit  of  a  Declaration  of  War  by  Con- 
gress. We  have  seen  the  Judicial  Branch  of 
the  Goverrunent.  and  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  whom  the  finger  of 
guilt  must  be  pointed  for  this  aberration, 
;issume  the  prerogatives  of  the  Coiigress  and 
of  the  state  legislatures,  under  the  guise  of 
"interpretation,"  to  enact  infamous  judicial 
legislation  dictated  by  political  and  sociolog- 
ical considerations,  which  affect  the  lives 
and  property  of  every  individual  citizen. 

I  refer  specifically  among  others,  to  the  long 
line  of  decisions,  beginning  with  Brown  vs. 
Kansas,  decided  in  1954,  whereby  the  Federal 
Court  has  seized  the  control  and  now  domi- 
nate the  operation  of  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  several  states,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  arranging  their  athletic  schedules,  in 
order  to  force  integration  of  the  races  in  the 
school  systems.  This  Court  has  repeatedly 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  innumerable 
other  cases,  in  effect  amended  or  rewritten 
various  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
name  of  "liberalism,"  by  reversing  precedents 
of  many  years  standing  which  have  construed 
those  provisions  and  which  constructions  and 
interpretations  have  long  been  recognized 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  And.  by  attributing 
such  flexibility  to  the  meaning  of  such  con- 
stitutional provisions,  the  Court  has  not  only 
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catised  us  to  depart  from  the  sound  philos- 
ophy and  principles  of  good  government  en- 
.shrinetl  in  the  Constitution  by  Washington, 
Jefferson.  HaniUton  and  those  other  noble 
patriots,  but  also  has  In  large  measure  di- 
minished—if  not  destroyed — the  reverence 
and  respect  which  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally accorded  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land 
Daniel  Webster  said : 

"Hold  on,  my  friends,  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands.  Miracles  do 
not  cluster.  What  has  happened  once  in  .^ix 
thousand  years  may  never  happen  again 
Hold  on  to  your  Constitution  for.  if  the  Con- 
stitution shall  fall,  there  will  be  anarchy 
throughout  the  world." 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  we  lose  this  way 
of  otirs.  the  traditional  freedoms  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.States,  history  will  report  with  the  greatest 
astonishment  that  those  who  had  the  most 
to  lose,  did  the  least  to  prevent  it  happening. 
And.  to  those  who  have  violated  and  de- 
.cpoiled  this  sacred  document,  let  us  arise  In 
righteous  indignation  and  in  language  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  demand  that  they 
give  us  back  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers, 
unsullied  and  undefiled  by  infamous  Judicial 
legislation  dictated  by  political  or  sociological 
considerations.  And.  let  us  resolve  that,  when 
time  and  progress  and  changing  conditions 
make  necessary  its  amendment,  as  inevitably 
they  must,  then  such  amendment  shall  he 
accomplished  by  the  people  and  through  the 
orderly  process  designed  by  its  framers.  and 
not  by  judicial  fiat  of  nine  men  In  black  and 
sombre  robes,  who  would  arrogate  to  ;:nd 
usurp  for  themselves  this  forbidden 
authority. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  words  of  wisdom 
.spjoken  by  President  George  Washington  m 
his  farewell  address,  when  he  said: 

"If  m  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  al- 
though this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 
As  the  result  of  the  ever-increasing  tend- 
ency toward  the  usurpation  and  consolida- 
tion of  power  In  the  Federal  Government,  we 
are  travelling  rapidly  down  the  road  toward 
totalitarianism  and  dictatorship,  a  road 
which  has  already  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
gigantic  centralized  government  in  Washing- 
ton, whose  tentacles  are  ever  reaching  out 
like  a  giant  octopus  to  dominate  and  control, 
more  and  more,  the  Internal  operations  of 
the  several  states  and  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens therein.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  government  of  dele- 
gated powers  only,  and  that  any  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
powers  and  authority  not  delegated  to  it  by 
the  states  is  usurpation,  despotism  and 
tyranny. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland; 

"Do  the  people  of  this  land— in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God.  favored  as  they  sometimes 
boast  above  all  others  in  the  plentitude  of 
their  liberties — desire  to  preserve  those  so 
caJ-efully  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights?  If 
so,  let  them  withstand  all  beginnings  of  en- 
croachment. For  the  saddest  epitaph  which 
can  be  carved  into  the  memory  of  a  vanished 
liberty  is  that  it  was  lost  because  its  pos- 
sessors failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand 
while  yet  there  was  time." 

There  are  many  other  grave  problems 
which  confront  us  today  and  which  con- 
stitute serious  threats  to  the  continuing 
safety  and  preservation  of  our  country.  Not 
the  least  of  these  perils  is  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  national  crime  rate  in  our 
country  in  recent  years.  Did  you  know  that 


the  overall  national  crime  rate,  and  I  mean 
crimes  of  violence,  has.  according  to  an  edi- 
uwial    In    a    recent    edition    of    the    Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  risen  by  an  all  but  un- 
believable   88<"     since    1960.    Did    you    know 
that  the  total  take  of  organized  crime  in  the 
united  States  annually  is  more  than  forty 
DlUlon   dollars— more    than   the   total   after- 
laxes  profit*  of  all  the  corporations  and  busi- 
ness   enterprises    In    the    United    States    of 
ivmerica?   Do   you   know   that,    according   to 
■I  recent  news  release,  in  Washington.  D.C., 
the  secretaries  working  in  the  Pentagon  are 
f.irbidden  to  go  from  the  offices  to  their  cars 
in  the  adjacent  parking  lot  after  dark  un- 
■iccompanied  by  an  armed  guard  to  protect 
them?  Did  you  know  that  the  crime  of  rape 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  City  of 
Washington,    our    Nation's    capital,    that    a 
public    clinic    has    been    set    up    by     the 
governing     authorities     for     the     post-rape 
treatment    of    victims?    This    is    tragic    and 
frightening,  but  it  is  true.  History  has  shown 
that  the  first  Indication  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation  is  disregard  of  law  and  order 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Treason,  anarchy  and  sedition,  the  tools 
with  which  the  Communists  ply  their  trade, 
have  become  rampant  in  our  country  in  re- 
cent months,  and  we  see  little  or  no  action 
by  our  Government  to  forbid  it  or  to  punish 
those  who  openly  advocate  sabotage  and  re- 
bellion, and  even  assassination  of  certain  of 
our  public  officials  Take,  for  Instance,  the 
.'speech  of  H  Rap  Brown,  freely  quoted  m 
the  public  press  and  on  television,  which  was 
made,  of  all  places,  in  a  Washington  Episco- 
pal Church,  m  which  Brown  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing; 

"We'll  make  the  Viet  Cong  look  like  Sun- 
day School  teachers— violence  is  necessary. 
Get  you  some  guns— and  burn  this  town 
down." 

"This  town"  was  Washington,  DC,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And, 
this  they  have  done,  as  he  demanded.  On 
another  occasion  this  same  Rap  Brown  said 
in  a  speech ; 

"If  America  don't  come  around,  we're  going 
to  burn  America  down.  Brother,  we're  going 
to  burn  it  if  we  don't  get  our  share  of  it." 

Equally  venomous  and  threatening  have 
been  the  ravings  of  Stokely  Carmichael.  and 
other  adherents  and  advocates  of  the  Com- 
munist-inspired Black  Power  movement,  who 
have  visited  m  Moscow.  Hanoi.  Havana  and 
other  Communist  nations,  at  will,  and 
though  in  violation  of  Federal  laws  have  not 
been  arrested  or  paid  any  penalty  therefor. 
But,  the  Justice  Department  has  been  both 
deaf  and  blind  insoiar  as  their  actions  and 
conduct  are  concerned.  After  all.  they  are 
negroes  advocating  •civil  rights"  and  as  such 
can  do  no  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  leadership 
in  our  country  today. 

The  rioting  and  open  defiance  of  law  which 
we  witnessed  in  so  many  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  North  and  East  and  West  last  summer, 
and   within   the   past  month,   was  unprece- 
dented  Do  vou  realize  that  there  were  more 
than   150  riots   or  outbreaks  of  violence  in 
120   cities    in   the   United    States    last    year? 
And    this  record  has  already  been  exceeded 
this   year,    as    a    sequel    to    the   shooting    of 
Martin  Liither  King,  the  most  notorious  ad- 
vocate   of    civil    disobedience    and    rabble- 
rouser  in  the  land,  who  precipitated  violence 
wherever  he  went,  while  falsely  professing  to 
oppose    violence;     and.    who    publicly    pro- 
claimed by  radio  and  television  that  he  would 
obey  those  laws  and  court  decrees  of  which 
he  approved,  and  would  contemptuously  dis- 
regard   and    violate    those    of    which   he   did 
not  approve.  And.  I  may  say  to  you  that  It 
was  nauseating  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  others  in  authority  in 
this  country  deify  this  arch  traitor  by  declar- 
ing a  day  of  mourning  over  his  death  and 
ordering  the  flag  of  our  country  to  fly  at  half- 
mast,  not  only  throughout  the  United  State* 


but  on  our  military  bases  all  over  the  world 
and  upon  our  ships  sailing  the  seas,  whUe 
every  potential  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  save  one,  George  Wallace, 
ran  a  footrace  to  Atlanta  to  condole  with  his 
widow. 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  there  been 
such  a  display  of  violence  and  looting  and 
burning  and  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
all  of  which  went  unpunished  because  of  the 
apparent  cowardly  reluctance  of  the  states 
and  national  leadership  to  interfere  for  fear 
of  depriving  the  Negro  of  his  civil  rights; 
could  It  have  been  the  fear  of  losing  the  Negro 
vote?  Since  when.  I  ask  you,  did  rioting 
aiid  burning  and  looting  of  stores  and  steal- 
ing of  merchandise  and  sniping  and  murder 
become  a  civil  right?  And.  we  are  promised 
by  one  element  of  the  Negro  leadership  that 
we  are  to  expect  a  longer  and  hotter  sum- 
mer this  year,  with  violence  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  before. 

But,  what  can  we  expect  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  in  our  country  Is  under 
the  control  of  our  present  Attorney  General, 
one  Ramsey  Clark,  who,  when  questioned 
while  arson'  and  looting  was  at  its  height  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  city  was  aflame 
and  the  merchants  were  being  robbed  openly, 
as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  re- 
plied, according  to  the  press,  that  he  "had 
the  matter  under  consideration." 

^nd,  I  say  to  vou  that  it  Is  al-^o  nauseating 
and  disgusting  "to  hear  the  political  leader- 
ship in  those  communities  where  rioting  and 
arson  and  looting  have  gone  unpunished,  at- 
tribute the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  rioters 
to   the   fact   that   they    live   m    slums   and 
ghettos.  Well,  they  doa't  have  to  live  there; 
there  is  an  opporunlty  fft'thls  land  of  ours 
for  everv'one  to  Improve  his  economic  status 
if  he  has  the  will  and  determination  to  do 
so  And,  such  proclamation  by  the  politicians 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  rioters  the  con- 
viction that  noting  is  expected  of  them  and 
is  excusable  because  of  their  environment, 
and  they  are  thereby  encouraged  to  resort  to 
rioting  "and   violence.   It   has   been   demon- 
strated   in    some    communities    that    they 
understand    the    meaning   of    force,    and   in 
those  communities  in  which  the  governing 
authoritv  has  given  warning  that  such  vio- 
lence will  not  be  tolerated,  but  will  be  met 
with  the  necessary  force  to  restrain  and  pre- 
vent  there  has  been  no  violence.  I  refer  you 
to   the  City   of   Miami,  whose   Police   Chief 
warned  that  looters  and  arsonists  would  be 
shot  on  sight;  and,  there  has  been  no  looting 
or  arson  there. 

Another  peril  which  confronts  us.  and 
which  is  equally  as  grave  and  as  dangerous 
as  the  unprecedented  rise  of  the  national 
crime  rate,  is  the  very  serious  economic  plight 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  and  which 
is  the  result  of  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  by  our  na- 
tional leadership  in  recent  years.  Our  leading 
economists  tell  us  that  we  face  at  this 
time  the  most  serious  financial  crisis 
of  the  century;  the  spiral  of  uncon- 
trolled inflation  has  devalued  the  dollar; 
our  gold  reserves  are  depleted;  we  are  told 
that  unless  our  taxes  are  increased  by  the 
imposition  of  a  lO'':  surtax  on  income  across 
the  board  and  unless  Government  spending 
is  curtailed,  a  ruinous  depression  is  inevita- 
ble; and,  yet  we  find  such  items  in  the  Fed- 
eral budg"et  for  the  coming  year  as  appro- 
priation of  $60,000  to  a  college  In  Florida 
to  finance  a  study  of  the  social  life  of  the 
black  bird.  ^     , 

I  would  call  to  your  attention,  and  please 
mark  this  well,  that,  during  the  first  155 
years  of  the  life  of  our  National  Government, 
from  1791  to  1946,  the  Federal  Government 
collected  in  taxes  the  aggregate  sum  of  179 
billion  dollars;  and,  as  compared  to  that 
amount,  in  the  twenty-year  period  from  1947 
to  1967  the  total  taxes  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  astounding  sum 
of  1  657  billion  dollars.  Do  you  realize  how 
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much  one  billion  dollars  is?  It  you  should 
give  your  wife  one  billion  dollars,  and  tell 
her  to  go  out  and  spend  It  at  the  rate  of 
$1  000  a  day.  and  not  come  back  until  It  s 
all  spent,  you  wouldn't  see  her  again  for 
2,739  years  Our  state  tax  revenues  have  com- 
parably increased. 

m    spite   of    this   fantastic   U\x   Income.   I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  our  National 
debt  today  exceeds  the  tremendous  sum  ot 
380  billion  dollars,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
352  billion  in  the  past  thirty  years.  I  e  .  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Franklin  Rooeevelt  era; 
and  yet  todav,  enjoying  the  greatest  National 
incorne  and  burdened  with  what  constitutes. 
I  believe   the  highest  taxes  in  any  period  ex- 
cept when   we   were   Involved   In   an   all-out 
war   we  nevertheless  Increase  every  year  our 
National   debt   by   spending   more   than   our 
National    Ux    income— dencit    spending.    In 
the  past  fiscal  vear.  the  deficit  was  nine  lUid 
seven-tenths   billion    dollars.    Do   you    know 
that  the  interest  which  we  are  now  paying 
c  ich  year  on  our  National  debt  Is  three  limes 
the  totJil  amount  of  our  National  debt  when 
Frtnklln   D    Roosevelt  became   President  of 
the  United  States?  Lenin,  the  great  prophet 
of  Communism,  wrote,  in  the  early  stages  ol 
the   Bolshevik   Revolution,   that  the   way   to 
uclileve   the   primary   Communist  objective, 
the  destruction  of  America,  was  to  cause  it 
to  spend  Itself  Into  bankruptcy   Are  we  going 
to  vindicate  his  prophecy?  Khrushchev  once 
Slid-      I    am   convinced    that   tomorrow   the 
Red  flag  will  fly  over  the  United  States;  but. 
we  will  not  fly  It;  It  will  be  the  Americans 
themselves." 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  to  your  iit- 
tention  the  ever-qulckemng  trend  of  our  Na- 
tion m  recent  years  toward  a  socialist  or  wel- 
fare state.  We  have  but  to  look  at  England, 
once  the  greatest  and  most  jKJwerful  nation 
in   the   world,   whose   proud  boast  was  that 
"the  sun   never  sets   upon   the  British   Em- 
pire "  to  see  the  result  of  this  pernicious  na- 
tional anemia.  Our  country  is  being  internally 
seduced  and  gutted  by  this  same  poisonous 
bacteria.  Our  people  arc  being  brainwashed 
to  believe  that  thev  should  l<x)k  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  everything.  The  men  who  gave 
us  our  way  of  life  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
socialistic  "philosophy  that  the  Government 
owes  everyone  a  living;  they  bequeathed  to 
us  a  way  of  life  that  provides  an  opportunity 
for  everyone  willing  to  work  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  has.  and  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
liimself.  This  was  their  legacy  to  us.  Many 
vears  ago  someone  asked  James  Russell  Low- 
ell the  question:  "How  long  will  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  endure?"  The  wise  switesman 
and  poet  replied:  "Only  so  long  as  the  Ideals 
and  philosophy  of  the  man  who  made  it  con- 
tinue dominant  in  the  minds  and  hearts  ot 
each  generation." 

Our  forebears  had  no  Federal  subsidy,  nor 
did  they  seek  any.  All  they  had  was  charac- 
ter All  they  did  was  work.  I  wonder  what 
they  would  think  if  they  could  return  to  us 
for  "a  llttie  while  and  were  told  that  forty 
million  people  in  America  today  are  drawing 
welfare  checks,  or  are  living  on  Government 
relief,  or  draw  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other from  the  Government? 

And  the  internal,  moral  decay  which  is 
becoming  so  manifest  In  our  country  is  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  commensurate  loss  of 
prestige  and  respect  for  our  country,  which 
has  been  so  evident  through  the  years  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  at  large.  It  was  a  sad  day 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  but  is  truly 
indicative  of  the  low  levels  to  which  the  Na- 
tional prestige  of  the  United  States  Is  now 
sinking  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
when  a  third-rate  pygmy  of  a  nation  like 
North  Korea  can  seize  an  American  ship,  the 
Pueblo,  and  Its  crew  upon  the  high  seas  and 
then  thumb  Its  nose  at  us  and  ask  us  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  it;  and,  we  don't 
do  anything  about  it,  except  plead  wtth 
them  to  return  o'lr  crew.  We  fought  a  war 
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w.'h  Era',  md  In  1812  for  leas  than  that;  but 
Al'er   i-ii:    "Jiat  was   156  years  ago. 

a;;   'h-'S^    and  many  more  fjerlls  of  equ  ^ 
sLgiufiCiince  come  to  mind,  but  I  have  tree- 
passed  upon  your  patience  much  longer  than 
I  should  have. 

And  now,  my  friends,  may  I  say  In  con- 
clusion, that  our  forebears  built  for  ua  a 
Nation,  erected  upon  a  solid  foundation,  a 
Nation  dedicated  to  human  freedom,  a  Na- 
tion which  was  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those  who 
could  not  escape  to  our  shores:  a  Nation 
where  there  was  always  compassion  and 
abundivnt  help  for  the  needy,  but  where  op- 
portunity for  self-help  was  held  to  be  far 
more  important  and  was  made  readily  avail- 
able in  generous  measure;  a  Nation  dedicated 
to  the  rule  of  law  :ind  not  of  men;  a  Nation 
whose  peoples  were  the  proud  possessors  of 
liberties  ;tnd  freedoms  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation  in  the  lilstory  of  the  world; 
•'\  Nation,"  in  the  words  of  tlie  Great  Com- 
moner, William  Jennings  Bryan,  "In  which 
eveiT  citizen  was  a  sovereign,  Ijut  in  which 
no  one  cared  or  dared  to  wear  a  crown." 

WhAthave  we  done  with  this  rich  heritage? 
Oir  generation  has  squandered  and  dissi- 
pated Its  legacy.  We  have  failed  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  this  citadel  of  freedom.  We 
have  permitted  its  superstructure  to  be 
eroded  .and  its  foundations  weakened  to  the 
p>oint  where  there  Is  grave  danger  of  collapse. 
I  hope  we  have  not  gone  too  far.  I  pray  we 
have  not  passed  the  pK>int  of  no  return. 

All  of  us  share  the  blame.  We  are  reaping 
where  we  have  sown.  Over  the  past  half 
centtiry  we  have  elected  to  leadership  in  our 
country  those  who  have  propagated  and 
inculcated  In  the  minds  of  otir  jieople  a  false 
philosophy  and  a  misplaced  faith  in  tbe  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  In  Washing- 
ton to  achieve  every  kind  of  material,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  moral  objective.  We  have 
elected  to  National  leadership  men  who  have 
had  no  hesitancy  in  subordinating  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  their  own  selfish  political 
expediency  and  advantage.  We  have  seen  our 
liberties  a-id  our  freedoms,  of  which  we  have 
always  so  jiroudly  boasted,  taken  from  us  one 
by  one.  We  have  accepted  handouts  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  the  opera- 
tion of  our  public  school  systems,  and  in 
e.xchange  therefor  we  have  surrendered  our 
right  to  operate  and  control  the  same.  The 
farmer  has  accepted  Federal  subsidies  and 
has  in  exchange  therefor  surrendered  his 
nght  to  operate  his  farm  free  of  Federal 
intrusion  and  control. 

The  Federal  Government  has  usurped,  and 
we  have  iicqulesced,  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  eligibility  and  qualifications  of  those  who 
would  vote  in  our  state  and  local  elections. 
Hirelings  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  come 
into  your  place  of  business  and  t«ll  you  whom 
you  must  employ  and  how  much  you  must 
pay  your  employees.  They  have  seized  and 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  to  come 
here  into  your  fair  city  of  Decatur  and  dic- 
tate to  whom  you  can,  and  to  whom  you  can- 
not, sell  or  rent  your  property. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  freedoms  which 
in  recent  times  have  been  stripped  from  us 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  trend  must 
be  stopped.  If  it  Is  permitted  by  us  to  con- 
tinue, disaster  as  surely  follows  as  the  night 
follows  the  day. 

May  I  close  by  quoting  the  words  of  Re- 
tired Admiral  Ben  Moreel  in  a  recent  address, 
in  which  he  said: 

"We  live  in  an  era  of  crisis.  In  such  times 
In  the  past,  the  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
to  rise  above  their  differences  and  to  unite 
their  strengths  to  serve  the  common  good. 

"Let  us  face  the  future  with  detemUnatlon, 
confidence,  and  above  all,  faith  in  God,  and 
In  each  other.  We  will  not  fail:  for  we  shalj 
icnow  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  keep  us 
free'." 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col.  John  A. 
May.  of  Mayfields.  Aiken  County,  in  my 
congressional  district,  became  known 
throughout  the  Nation  as  "Mr.  Confed- 
eracy" during  the  centennial  commem- 
oration of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Colonel  May  .served  as  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Confederate  War 
Centennial  Commission  and  was  honor- 
ary' chairman  of  the  Confederate  States 
Centennial  Conference.  He  is  a  past 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  author,  orator,  histo- 
rian, statesman,  and  political  leader.  At 
the  present  Colonel  May  is  Director.  Di- 
\i.sion  of  Recreation.  Department  of 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory'Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
and  only  recently  was  reappointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  May  family  reunion  at  Good 
Hope  Baptist  Church  near  Saluda,  S.C, 
on  Sunday.  May  5.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  introduced  on  that  occasion  by 
Colonel  May.  an  outstanding  South  Car- 
olinian and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  brief  sum- 
mar>'  of  Colonel's  May's  career  was  pre- 
pared by  my  warm  personal  friend  and 
president  of  the  May  family  reunion.  Dr. 
Dwight  Smith,  of  Williamston: 
CoL.  John  A.  May 
Was  Chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
federate War  Centennial  Commission  1959- 
1966. 

Co-author  of  "South  Carolina  Secedes,"  a 
book  published  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press  giving  for  the  first  time  a 
history  of  the  Secession  Convention. 

Author  of  "Tall  Pines."  a  t)Ook  of  poetry. 
Past  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans   1964-1966. 

Elected  Honorary  Associate  Member  of 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at 
Houston.  Texas.  UDC  Convention.  November 
9,  1965  to  succeed  the  Honorable  Bernard 
Bariich. 

Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Confederate 
States  Centennial  Conference.  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Horitag*  FotmdaUon.  JiUy  10,  1965.  was 
awarded  National  Award  of  Distinction  by 
United  States  Civil  War  Cent-ennial  Com- 
mission. Only  individual  in  United  States  to 
receive  this  award. 

Owner  of  "Mayfields."  where  he  has  col- 
lected many  historical  items,  books,  and 
records  on  American,  Confederate,  and  South 
Carolina  history.  Maintains  three  museums 
on  grounds  with  no  admission  charge  to  any- 
one. Has  restored  the  Hunley.  the  world's 
first  submarine.  It  is  on  display  at  Confed- 
erate Park,  Mayfields. 

Was  Aiken  County  Representative  receiv- 
ing largest  popular  vote  in  history  of  Aiken 
County.  Only  person  ever  elected  nine  times 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Aiken 
County. 

Previous  years  he  has  served  the  people  in 
many  ways:  Past  Department  Commander  of 
American  Legion  of  S.C:  Past  Governor  of 
Lions  Clubs  of  S.C:  Past  President  of  Aiken 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  author  of  the  "His- 
tory of  St.  John's  Methodist  Church,"  now 


engaged  in  writing  a  complete  history  of 
Aiken  County.  He  also  teaches  in  St.  John's 
Sunday  School. 

Educated  at  Bailey  Military  Institute,  A  B. 
Wofford  College,  L  .LB.  Harvard  Law  School 
and  University  of  S  C.  Law  School.  Graduate 
work  in  Political  Science  at  University  of 
Virginia.  Graduate  work  in  History  at  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 

Volunteered  before  Pearl  Harbor  in  World 
War  II.  served  over  six  years  in  Armed  Forces. 
Appointed  Colonel  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Ended  military  career  as  Prosp- 
cutor  of  Major  German  \Var  Crime  Trials  in 
Germany. 

Because  of  his  many  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Confederate  Centennial,  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  his  sliuly 
and  interest  in  Confederate  History,  he  has 
gained  the  title  of  "Mr.  Confederacy." 

As  of  July  1.  1966,  appointed  by  Oovernnr 
McNalr  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

February  23.  1967.  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation. He  was  reappointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent during  February  1968  to  a  five  year  term 
on  the  Council.  May  is  one  of  the  ten  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  to  serve  on  this 
important  Board. 


Thant  has  said  the  UN  secretary  general 
should  be  impartial  rather  than  neutral.  No 
one  will  contest  this  point,  although  the 
distinction  is  a  fine  one.  What  most  people 
must  wish,  however,  is  that  Thant  abide 
more  closely  to  his  own  formula. 


THANTS  BIAS  IS  SHOWING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wednesday,  May  15  Chicago  Daily  News 
carried  a  very  timely  and  perspective 
commentaiT  on  the  unfortunate  anti- 
U.S.  bias  of  U.N.  Secretary  General.  U 
Thant.  This  critical  commentary  of  the 
performance  of  U  Thant's  decisions  is 
carried  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  hope- 
ful that  the  Paris  discussions  will  pro- 
duce peace  with  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Thant's  Bias  is  Showing 

U  Thant.  the  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  strong  feelings  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  sliares  these  with  civil- 
ized people  in  most  parts  of  the  world  who 
want  to  see  the  long  agony  In  Southeast 
Asia  ended. 

As  the  highest  ranking  international  ci'.-il 
servant,  Thant  also  lias  had  a  role  in  bring- 
ing about  the  "official  conversations"  that 
began  in  Paris  this  week. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  singularly 
inappropriate  that  Thant  should  have  been 
so  partisanly  critical  of  the  United  States 
within  hours  of  the  first  exchanges  at  the 
conference  table.  Speaking  in  Edmonton. 
Alberta.  Thant  seemed  to  hold  the  United 
States  exclusively  responsible  for  the  "savage 
conduct"  of  hostilities.  Tliere  was  not  a  word 
of  censure  for  anyone  else,  no  mention  ol 
the  Viet  Cong  terror  in  the  countryside,  tho 
indiscriminate  assaults  on  the  cities,  the  ad- 
mitted invasion  from  the  North,  the  viola- 
tion of  other  international  ixiundaries. 

As  an  individual  Thant  would  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  better  were  he  to  urge  mod- 
eration on  tKjth  sides,  and  some  reciprocity 
from  the  North  for  the  concessions  already 
made  by  the  United  States.  As  a  UN  official, 
concerned  to  restore  that  organization's 
faltering  prestige.  Thant  should  sUy  out  of 
anyone  s  corner  at  this  stage. 


DANNY  THOMAS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  men 
are  content  with  one  birthday. 

Danny  Tliomas.  also  Anios  Jacobs,  and 
born  Muzyad  Yaghoob.  recosnizes  two. 

He  was  born  January  6,  1914.  and  ma- 
tured into  a  man  of  extraordinary  faith, 
charitv,  and  liumanitarian  instincts. 

He  inherited  from  doughty  Lebanese 
ancestors  t;reat  desire,  stamina.  intelU- 
gencc.  and  a  marvelous  rapproachment 
with  his  fellow  man.  Down  the  years 
these  inherited  and  acquired  character- 
istics liave  been  .sublimated  into  a  series 
of  charitable  acts  for  which  lie  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Most  significant  of  these  is  St.  Jude 
Children's  Research  Hospital,  which  he 
founded  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  and  which  is 
the  fulfillment  of  a  vow  he  made  when  he 
was  desperately  poor. 

This  research  center,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  is  dedicated  to  helping 
Eirievously  ill  children  of  all  faiths  and 
races,  children  living  and  yet  unborn. 

Danny  Thomas,  the  entertainer,  was 
"bom"  August  12.  1940.  at  the  .5100  Club 
on  Chicago's  northside,  when  he  created 
his  professional  name  by  borrowing  those 
of  two  brothers.  Danny  and  Thomas. 

Dannv  Tliomas.  the  entertainer,  is  very 
well  known  indeed.  As  a  standup  come- 
dian, he  is  probably  the  best  of  his  time. 
As  Look  magazine  once  said  of  him : 
He  is  ...  a  comedian  whose  true  beUevers 
cry  that  he  is  the  most  ridiculous  fellow  in 
the  world,  an  obstreperous  wit.  a  mystic  and 
an  unembarrassed  sentimentalist  with  a 
compulsion  to  preach  sermons. 


That  he  is— and  more. 

There  are  also  those  who  think  of 
Dannv  as  the  greatest  exponent  since 
Charlie  Chaplin  of  tragic  comedy  that 
c.Kploits  the  miseries  of  the  world's  little 
men.  the  "fall  guys." 

He  says : 

If  there  is  a  basic  reason  for  the  success 
of  our  TV  shows  down  the  years.  It  is  our 
preoccupation  with  trouble.  Nothing  Is 
shared  by  so  many  people. 

Danny's  nightclub  routines  contain 
numerous  classic  paeans  on  behalf  the 
"working  stiffs."  One  of  the  most  ad- 
mired is  his  "Stinkin'  Bosses"  routine  in 
which  Danny  :;ives  hilarious  and  unin- 
hibited expression  to  the  frustrations  of 
the  working  staff  vis-a-vis  his  boss— his 
"natural  enemy." 

Danny's  an  acknowledged  master  of 
dialect  and  pantomime.  His  nightclub 
stories  are  legend.  Several,  in  fact,  have 
become  part  of  the  Nation  folklore 

Like  his  "jack"  story,  for  instance. 

On  this  particular  night,  he  got  carried 


away  and  veered  a  little  off  the  custom- 
ai-y  details  of  this,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  diatribes  against  fate. 

•Mistake"  cried  a  woman,  jumping  up 
from  her  table.  "You  changed  it." 

Danny,  in  mock  hurt,  bowed  low  and 
apologized,  then  suggested  humbly,  "let's 
rise  and  do  this  number  together." 
And  it  was  done. 

Thomas  has  exercised  his  great  com- 
edic  talent  in  nightclubs,  films,  theaters, 
radio,  and  television,  and  it  is  the  latter 
medium  that  projected  him  into  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  popular  entertainers 
of  his  time.  , 

Afer  a  sputtery  start— NBC-TV  s  All 
Star  Revue"  in  1950-52— he  launched 
■Make  Room  for  Daddy"  on  ABC-TV 
in  1953.  This  evolved  into  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  honored  family  comedy 
shows  in  television  history. 

The  .series  won  many  awards,  five 
"Emmvs  "  among  them.  After  11  seasons, 
and  with  his  show  still  among  the  top  10 
in  ratings,  Danny  volmitarily  ended  the 

sPi'ics.  .  ,    „,    ,  . 

In  1960.  in  partnership  with  Sheldon 
Leonard— T.  &  L.  Production— Danny 
became  a  producer  of  what  one  newspa- 
per columnist  called  a  comic  supermart. 

Shows  in  this  stable  included  the 
"Andy  Griffith  Show."  "Dick  Van  Dyke 
Show  "  Joey  Bishop  Show,"  "Bill  Dana 
Show,"  '  Gomer  P>-le'— Jim  Nabors— and 
"The  Tj-coon"- Walter  Brennan. 

Earlier  Danny  had  invested  in  'The 
Real    McCoys."    another    long-running 

hit.  „  'o 

For  the  1964-65  season,  Danny  signed 
with  NBC-TV  to  host  and  headUne  an 
annual  series  of  color  specials,  a  con- 
tract that  remains  in  effect. 

In  1966,  Thomas  formed  a  new  com- 
pany to  produce  television  programs. 
His  partner  in  Thomas-Spelling  Pi'oduc- 
tions  is  Aaron  Spelling,  top  Hollywood 
TV  producer  and  writer. 

Tlie  company's  first  TV  series,  a  com- 
edy western  starring  Tim  Conway,  was 
ABC-TVs  "Rango."  "The  Guns  of  WUl 
Sonnett,"  starring  Walter  Brennan,  is 
a  dramatic  western  series  slated  for  the 
1967-68  season  on  ABC-TV. 

The  company's  third  venture,  pre- 
miering  in  the  fall  of  1967  on  NBC-TV. 
is  "The  Danny  Thomas  Hour,"  a  series 
of  22  hour-long  dramas,  variety  shows, 
comedies,  and  musicals,  all  of  which 
Danny  hosts  and  some  of  which  he  ap- 
Iiears  in  as  an  entertainer. 

Tliere  is  substantial  evidence  that 
Danny  Thomas  is  not  merely  just  an- 
other comedian  out  for  laughs. 

Etown  the  years  an  avalanche  of  hon- 
ors from  scores  of  civic,  religious,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  medical,  and  brother- 
hood groups  have  inundated  him  mostly 
as  tokens  of  appreciation  for  his  count- 
less acts  of  charity  for  worthy  causes. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  he  has  re- 
ceived more  plaques,  cups,  citations,  and 
sijecial  honors  than  any  other  working 
actor  in  the  historj'  of  show  business. 

Tn  1953.  for  example,  both  Catholic 
and  Jewish  organizations  named  him 
"Citizen  of  the  Year."  The  following 
year,  the  University  of  Detroit  cited  him 
as  the  American  of  the  Year,"  and  Pope 
Pius  XII  issued  a  bulla  making  him  a 
Knight  of  Malta. 
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More  recently  Pope  Paul  'Vri  presented 
to  Damiy  one  of  the  highest  decorations 
he  can  bestow  on  a  layman— Knight 
Commander  with  Star  in  the  Equestrian 
Oi-der  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

In  1967,  the  American  Lebanese  Syr- 
ian Associated  Charities— ALSAC— 
awarded  liim  a  "Personality  of  the  Cen- 
tury" trophy. 

The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  have  selected  Danny 
•Man  of  the  Year"  and  the  American 
Medical  A.ssociation  presented  him  with 
its  Layman's  Award,  the  highest  it  can 
bestow  on  a  nonmedical  man,  and  only 
the  sixth  such  award  made  since  1948. 

He  has  received  two  honorary  degrees  - 
a  doctor  of  humane  letters  from  Bel- 
mont Abbey,  and  a  doctor  of  performing 
arts  from  Toledo  University.  Pretty  good 
for  a  student  who  never  finished  his 
freshman  year  in  high  school: 

Danny  has  acquired  a  reputation  as 
the  "President's  comedian"  because  he 
has  responded  to  "command  ix?rform- 
ances  "  for  five  Chief  Executives— Presi- 
dents Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson— in  the  Nation  .- 
Capital. 

A  lifelong  sports  fan.  Danny  today  ir 
a  pi-incipal  owner  of  a  professional  foot- 
ball team,  the  Miami  Dolphins.  He  is  also 
a  partner  in  KZAZ,  a  television  station 
senicing  the  Tucson-Nogales  area  in 
Arizona. 

In  regard  to  Danny's  St.  Jude  Hos- 
pital project,  mortgage  burning  cere- 
monies for  the  S6. 180.000  mortgage  were 
held  October  28.  1966.  in  Memphis. 

Most  of  the  annual  S2  million  main- 
tenance costs  for  the  hospital  are  now 
provided  by  the  annual  Teenagers 
March  held  in  many  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States  under  the  auspices 
of  ALSAC— American  Lebanese  Syrian 
A.ssociated  Charities. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow 
Americans  of  every  racial,  religious,  and 
social  persuasion  have  helped  pay  for 
the  construction  of  the  hospiUl.  although 
Dannv  made  by  far  the  largest  single 
contribution  of  time,  energy,  and  per- 
sonal treasure. 

Major  contributions  from  groups  in- 
clude S300.000  from  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  and  Bartenders  Inter- 
national Union.  One  wing  of  the  star- 
shaped  hospital  is  named  in  honor  of  this 
union. 

The  Order  of  Moose  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  also  have  contributed 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  project. 
Danny  has  said : 

My  purpose  in  life  is  to  propagate  the 
philosophv  of  man's  faith  In  man.  based  upon 
my  own  "belief  that  unless  man  reestab- 
lished his  faith  in  his  fellow  beings,  he  can 
never  establish  a  faith  In  God. 

In  order  that  others  to  follow  may  be  in- 
spired to  do  likewise.  I  have  to  leave  some- 
thing tangible.  I'm  not  so  unforgettable 
that  I  can  do  it  only  with  words  I  must 
leave  something  that  men  can  touch,  feel, 
and  see.  That  is  St.  Jude  Children's  Research 
Hospital. 


Danny  was  bom  in  Deertield.  Mich., 
the  fifth  son  in  a  family  of  eight  boys 
and  one  girl,  "cut  spent  most  of  his  boy- 
hood in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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He  beean  to  pull  his  own  weight  in  the 
family  at  10  by  selling  newspapers,  and 
at  11  he  became  a  candy  but-cher  in  a 
burlesque  theater,  a  Job  he  held  for  7 
years. 

For  reasons  of  family  expediency, 
Danny  moved  briefly  to  Rochester,  N.Y., 
with  an  aunt  and  uncle,  enrolled  as  a 
high  school  freshman,  but  played  hooky 
because  he  was  homesick.  Danny  never 
completed  his  liigh  school  education. 

Back  in  Toledo,  he  saved  enough  from 
jobs  as  a  busboy,  punch  press  operator's 
assistant,  and  a  lumberyard  watchman 
to  buy  a  couple  of  siiits  and  several  pairs 
of  shoes  so  he  could  go-  to  Detroit  to  look 
for  a  job  in  show  business. 

This  desire  seems  *o  have  stemmed 
from  his  years  in  the  burlesque  theater 
where  he  saw  all  the  great  comedians 
perform,  from  the  success  of  a  couple  of 
school  productions  he  and  his  brother 
Ray  had  sUged.  and  from  the  uproarious 
response  he  received  when  reciting 
vaudeville  routines  for  his  English  com- 
position classmates. 

One  of  liis  first  jobs  in  Detroit  was  that 
of  a  singer  on  a  radio  show  called  "The 
Happy  Hour  Club."  On  the  same  pro- 
gram was  a  pretty,  dark-haired  Italian 
lass  named  Rosemarie  Mantell,  14. 
Danny  escorted  her  home  on  the  street- 
car for  3  years  before  he  proposed.  They 
were  married  January  15,  1936. 

When  Rosemarie  was  about  to  give 
birth  to  her  first  child — Margaret,  later 
Mario — the  Thomases  were  leading  a 
precarious  life  with  Danny  working 
mostly,  to  use  his  own  description,  as 
a  "S2  a  night  saloon  comic."  Rosemarie 
begged  him  to  get  into  some  other  line 
of  work — like  nmning  a  grocery"  store,  for 
instance. 

Desperate.  Danny  sought  relief  in 
prayer.  He  knelt  before  the  statue  of  St. 
Jude.  the  patron  saint  of  the  hopeless, 
and  begged  for  a  sign.  Should  he  or 
should  he  not  remain  }n  show  business? 

Impulsively,  Danny  promised  to  erect 
a  .shrine  to  St.  Jude  if  he  should  succeed 
in  the  business  he  loved  above  all  others. 

In  1946.  when  Danny  had  achieved  a 
substantial  measure  of  success  in  night- 
clubs, he  decided  that  only  a  hospital 
would  be  a  fitting  "shrine"  to  his  patron 
saint,  and  he  began  a  one-man  campaign 
to  raise  funds,  establishing  the  non- 
profit St.  Jude  Hospital  Foiuidation  for 
the  purpose. 

With  Detroit  turning  sour  for  him, 
Danny  elected  to  move  to  Chicago  where 
he  started  with  a  few  radio  shows  and 
then  decided  with  some  misgivings  to 
take  a  flier  at  the  5100  Club,  a  converted 
automobile  salesroom,  for  S50  a  week. 

•This  was  the  big  hinge  in  my  life,"' 
Danny  said  later. 

In  less  than  a  year  Danny,  the  come- 
dian with  the  limpid  eyes  and  big  nose, 
was  earning  $500  a  week,  and  Abe  Last- 
fogel,  head  of  the  William  Morris 
Agency,  saw  what  was  what  and  took 
over  as  his  personal  manager. 

Abe  took  Danny  to  New  York  where 
he  or>ened  at  La  Martinique,  eventually 
earning  S  1.250  a  week. 

After  this.  Danny  returned  to  the 
Chez  Paree  in  Chicago  at  S3. 500  a  week, 
went  to  radio  with  Fanny  Brice  and  with 
his  own  CBS  show — radio's  "discovery" 
of  the  year  for^  1945 — moved  to  Beverly 
Hills,     Calif.,    made     five     films,     and 
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laimched  "Make  Room  for  Daddy  "  that 
was  to  project  him  to  maximum  fame 
and  good  fortime. 

There  was,  however,  one  detour  up  his 
career  ladder.  In  World  War  n,  Danny 
entertained  with  USO  troupes  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy — with  Marlene  Die- 
trich— and  the  Philippines. 

Stardom  in  the  movies  came  eventu- 
ally after  a  delay  in  which  studio  moguls 
pleaded  with  him  to  have  his  nose 
bobbed.  Danny  refused.  Except  for  his 
mai-velous  proboscis.  Danny  suggests  the 
handsomeness  of  a  Gary  Grant. 

In  1947  he  costarred  with  Margaret 
O'Brien  in  MGM's  "The  Unfinished 
Dance. '  and  followed  with  "The  Big 
City."  In  20th  Century  Fox's  "Call  Me 
Mister."  he  was  strictly  the  comedian. 

In  1951  he  costarred  with  Doris  Day 
in  Warner  Brothers'  "I'll  See  You  in  My 
Dreams,"  his  best  picture,  and  starred 
in  "The  Jazz  Singer." 

But  as  it  turned  out,  television  was 
Danny's  medium.  In  a  real  sense,  ABC- 
TV's  "Make  Room  for  Daddy" — later 
"The  Danny  Thomas  Show"  on  CBS- 
TV — was  the  second  major  hinge  in 
Danny's  life. 

The  television  series  actually  was 
based  on  14  years  of  Danny's  own  life, 
and  shows  the  comedian  as  an  enter- 
tainer whose  main  problem  is  spending 
as  much  time  as  possible  with  his  family. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  this  story  plot 
should  have  been  the  one  that  finally 
enabled  Danny  to  remain  at  home  with 
his  real-life  family  instead  of  traveling 
interminably  across  the  Nation  from 
night<;lub  to  nightclub. 

Today,  Danny  and  Rosemarie  and  two 
of  their  three  offspring — Theresa  and 
Tony,  the  latter  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  California — live  in  Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Mario,  their  first-born,  is  a  star  of  "her 
own  television  series,  "That  Girl,*  on 
ABC-TV. 

Danny  says : 

For  years  when  I  was  sti-uggling  to 
get  somewhere,  all  my  prayers  were 
"gimmie"  prayers.  I  always  needed  some- 
thing. Things  are  different  now.  The  only 
thing  I  ask  for  these  days  is  a  grateful 
heart. 

And.  indeed,  his  own  heart  is  grateful. 
So  are  the  hearts  of  others  where  he  is 
concerned.  This  year  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  California  will  honor  Danny 
Thomas  with  a  resolution  of  commenda- 
tion. So  will  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  to  name  but 
a  few.  Also  on  June  18  he  will  be  honored 
by  downtown  Long  Beach  Business  As- 
sociates by  presentation  of  its  cherishel 
DELBA  award  which  is  shared  by  only 
the  most  outstanding,  the  most  loved  and 
the  most  humane  of  Danny's  professional 
associates. 
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HAWAII  HOTELS  SHOW  THE  WAY 
TO  REHABILITATE  HARD-CORE 
JOBLESS 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG.  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  119th  day  the  Q.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

M-.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  \vc 
seek  solutions  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
in  our  Nation,  a  hopeful  .sign  that  solu- 
tions do  indeed  exist  is  evidenced  by  the 
pledge  of  the  Hawaii  Hotel  Association 
to  find  jobs  and  assist  in  the  training  of 
1.200  hard-core  unemployed  in  Hawaii. 

This  pledge  to  develop  an  extensive  on- 
the-job  training  program  was  revealed 
during  the  conference  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen — NAB — at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Honolulu,  and  has  the 
.support  of  the  Hawaii  Employers  Coun- 
cil, the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  both 
the  ILWU  and  the  /FI^CIO. 

Dr.  Hung  Wo  Chine.  Hawaii  chairman 
of  NAM  and  a  business  and  cine  leader, 
stated  that  the  Hawaii  Hotel  Associa- 
tion's pledge  to  train  and  employ  some 
1.200  jobless  during  the  next  2  years  was 
the  first  pledge  received  from  Hawaii's 
business  community  in  response  to  tlie 
job  opportunity  in  the  business  sector 
JOBS  program. 

Thomas  Rohr  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Training  Council  stressed  that  the  jobs 
for  the  imemployed  will  not  merely  be 
"entr>'-level"  jobs  such  as  those  for 
housekeepers  housemen,  or  assistant 
cooks,  but  that  "the  training  will  also  be 
designed  to  provide  upward  mobility — 
designed  to  provide  each  worker  with  the 
opportunity  to  go  as  high  in  the  orga- 
nization as  he  wishes." 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  m  the  Con- 
gress would  wish  to  join  with  me  in  com- 
mending the  initiative  and  positive  action 
of  the  Hawaii  Hotel  Association  and  the 
Hawaii  business  community.  Hawaii  has 
shown  the  way  to  aid  the  hard-core  un- 
employed, and  it  may  well  be  followed 
in  the  future  by  the  business  sector  of 
other  American  commimities. 

I  insert  in  the  Congression.'^l  Record 
an  article  by  Alf  Pratte  from  the  May  7, 
1968,  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin, which  further  describes  this  laud- 
able program: 

I  From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  May  7, 

1968) 
Island   Hotels  to   Hire.  Train   1,200  Hard- 
core Jobless 
(By  Alf  Pratte) 

The  future  for  Hawaii's  Jobless  looked 
brighter  today  following  the  .Tnnouncement 
that  the  Hawaii  Hotel  Association  has 
pledged  to  find  Jobs  and  assist  In  traininE; 
1.200  "hard-core  unemployed"  In  Hawaii 
during  the  next  two  years. 

The  ple<lge.  which  Is  supported  by  the 
Hawaii  Employers  Council,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  both  the  ILWU  and  AFL- 
CIO.   was   hailed   as   a   step   which  will: 

l.'tlelp  alleviate  chances  of  riots  or  other 
civil  disturbances  in  Hawaii's  poverty  pockets 
this  summer. 

2.  Lessen  the  probabUity  of  the  need  to 
import  large  nvunbers  of  "foreign"  workers 
for  Hawaii's  expanding  tourist  Industry,  and 

3.  Put  hundreds  of  unemployed  on  payrolls 
instead  of  welfare  rolls. 

Hung  Wo  Ching.  board  chairman  of  Aloha 
.•Mrlines  and  Hawaii  chairman  of  the  National 
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Alliance  of  Bu.slnessmen  estimated  that  there 
are  between  1  800  ;ind  2,000  "hard-core  un- 
employed" in  Honolulu  now. 

He  defined  the  hard-core  unemployed  as 
high  school  dropouta.  those  who  are  men- 
tally disturbed,  without  motivation  to  work, 
or  on  welfare. 

He  said  that  a  nationwide  drive  started  in 
January  by  President  Johnson  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Ford  II  is  dedicated  to 
finding  Jobs  for  thousands  of  high  school 
dropouts  and  other  hard-core  unemployed. 
The  goal  liere  Wivs  to  find  Jobs  for  1,000 
high  school  dropouts  and  400  fulltlme  Jobs 
in   September   for   hard-core   unemployed. 

But  yesterday's  announcement  that  the 
Hawaii  Hotel  Association  will  attempt  to 
train  and  employ  some  1,200  more  than  ex- 
ceeded the  Hawaii  objective,  Ching  said.  It 
is  the  first  pledge  received. 

Simon  Schmidt,  representative  from  the 
Hawaii  Metropolitan  Office  of  the  NAB,  said 
that  the  Hawaii  Hotel  Association  is  trying  to 
meet  a  Mav  15  deadline  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  financial  assistance  in  the 
training  of  the  unemployed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  private 
employers  may  be  eligible  for  subsidies  to 
assist  in  training  unemployed.  The  unem- 
ployed will  be  trained  as  domestic  help,  bus 
boys  and  for  housekeeping,  food  preparation 
and  other  Jobs  such  as  clerks  and  account- 
ants. Schmidt  said. 

Thomajs  Rohr,  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Training  Council,  stressed  that  the  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  will  not  merely  be  "entry- 
level"  Jobs  such  as  those  for  housekeepers, 
housemen  or  assistant  cooks. 

••While  the  unemployed  will  be  trained  for 
entry-level  Jobs,^^  Rohr  said,  ••the  training 
will  also  be  designed  for  upward  mobility. 
Definite  'career  ladder'  Jobs  are  available. 

"Tills  means  we  are  not  Just  training  peo- 
ple to  be  dishwashers.^'  he  said.  ••All  training 
is  designed  to  provide  each  worker  with  the 
opportunity  to  go  as  high  In  the  organization 
as  he  desires." 

Rohr  said  all  the  unemployed  lUred  to 
work  in  the  hotel  Industry  will  be  paid  the 
"prevailing  wage  in  Hawaii."  He  said  this  is 
•far  above  the  wage  for  any  other  hotel  in- 
dustry in  the  world." 

It  was  also  revealed  yesterday  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  agreed  to  encour- 
age its  members  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  unemployment  on  a  mini- 
mum basis  of  each  company's  hiring  one 
hard-core  unemployed  person. 

"It  is  the  Chamber's  hope  that  Industry 
participation  wiU  extend  beyond  the  large 
companies  and  reach  smaller  organizations 
that  may  be  In  a  position  to  hire  at  least 
one."  a  press  release  read. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday,  Gov.  John 
A.  Bums  said  all  groups  working  together 
to  hire  and  train  the  unemployed  deserve  "a 
great  deal  of  credit." 

The  hard-core  unemployed  are  one  of  the 
saddest  reflections  on  our  way  of  life  and 
American  system  of  anything  we  have.  Burns 
said. 

"The  announcement  by  the  Hawaii  Hotel 
Association  to  make  those  Jobs  available  is 
most  Important,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  of 
anything  more  Important  to  our  community."' 
Also  present  with  Gov.  Burns  and  Chlng 
at  the  press  conference  was  Robert  Rinker. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Hawaii  Hotel 
Association,  and  Robert  R.  Grunsky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  Employers  Council. 

Grunsky  said  the  Council's  board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  encouraging  members  to  hire  the 
unemployed. 

The  ILWU  was  represented  by  Eddie  Tan- 
gen,  and  the  Hotel  Workers  Union  of  the 
AFL~CIO  by  Arthur  A.  Rutledge. 

Schmidt,  of  the  NAB,  said  that  persons 
wislUng  ta  become  involved  In  the  programs 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Hawaii  Employ- 
ment Service. 
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YOUNG   MARINES   URGE   RENEWED 
PRIDE,  SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

HON.  JAfvlES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today,  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Vietnam.  It  is  signed  by  five  young 
Marine  Con»  servicemen,  three  of 
whom  have  comioletcd  their  tour  of  duty 
and  are  now  returned  as  civilians  to  their 
families  in  the  United  States. 

While  in  Vietnam,  all  of  lliese  young 
men  were  radio  operators  in  reconnais- 
sance at  the  demilitarized  zone  and  .saw 
a  good  deal  of  action. 

They  are  concerned  young  men  who 
are  troubled  by  many  of  the  attitudes 
of  American  youth  today,  and  who  have 
expressed  this  concern  in  their  letter  to 
me. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  l)e  as  thought 
provoking  for  my  colleagues  as  it  was 
for  me. 

Dear  Congressman  Corman:  We  are  Ma- 
rines serving  in  Viet  N.im  who  are  writing 
Ijocause  of  our  concern  with  the  attitudes 
of   American   civilians. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
people  are  not  busy  trying  to  improve  con- 
ditions Instead  of  bitterly  complaining  about 
taxes  while  they  expect  the  government  to 
do  everything  for  them.  We  read  and  see 
aii  abundance  of  negative  news  and  criticism 
but  rarely  any  constructive  criticism.  What 
has  happened  to  patriotism?  And  love  and 
pride  in  our  great  country?  Why  are  the 
voices  of  the  compiainers  so  important  while 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  faith  in 
our  United  States  are  not  being  heard?  We 
know  that  honest  disagreement  Is  iiealthy 
and  normal  but  nowadays  dissension  seems 
to  be  all  we  ever  hear. 

We  have  some  suggestions  that  we  would 
like  to  get  across  to  the  youth  of  America — 
they  aren't  new  ideas;  they  are  a  returning 
to  the  ones  of  our  American  forefathers, 
brought  up-to-date.  Our  basic  thought  Is 
for  each  Individual  to  work  for  a  better 
world  and  not  to  wait  for  someone  else  to 
carry  the  burden.  Each  of  us  has  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  being  an  active  citizen.  The  energy 
expended  now  in  negative  activities  can  be 
put  to  excellent  use  in  helping  to  improve 
conditions  here  and  around  the  world.  Tliis 
generation  of  ours  should  he  building  instead 
of  tearing  down.  We  should  put  all  of  our 
efforts  into  proving  that  an  American  is  first 
an  American— with  any  adjectives  coning 
second.  ' 

While  some  of  our  generation  are  fighting 
to  keep  America  free  and  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments, the  rest  of  tis  have  the  work  to 
improve  conditions  at  home  and  we  should 
get  on  with  it.  Everyone  of  us  should  be 
willing  to  give  two  years  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  one  way  or  another.  We  think 
that  every  young  person  should  have  the 
experience  of  accepting  the  challenge  of 
working  with  people  less  fortunate.  We  urge 
young  Americans  not  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  to  get  with  it  and  work  in  Vista  or 
the  Peace  Corps. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  our  generation 
should  be  known  as  the  "positive"  genera, 
tioti  and  every  young  American  should  take 
pride  in  it  and  be  willing  to  work  his  heart 
out  to  make  our  generation  the  greatest. 
We  urge  them  to  get  Involved  in  community 
service  or  Vista  or  the  Peace  Corps  so  that 
our  generation   will   make   its  contribution 
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to  our  nation's  greatness.  Freedom  was 
handed  down  to  us  by  past  generations  and 
It  is  vip  to  us  to  keep  it  and  build  on  It. 
Freedom  doesn't  come  free  and  each  of  ua 
has  the  duty  to  work,  to  keep  It 
Sincerely. 

Kenntth  R.  Schi.audraff. 
Harvey,  III. 

Robert  E.  Morrow.  III. 
North  Hollywood.  Calif. 

NORVIN  T  J.Fatard. 

lyouis.  Miss. 

Sgt.  Ml(  HAEL  awEENEY,  USMC. 

Vietnam  (hometown.  Viin  Nuys.  Calif.) 

Marvin  Brown. 
Emporia,  Kans. 


THE  GLOBAL  PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  L;1N<  HAT 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SEN  1  Al  IVKS 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  call  the  attenUon  of  my  collca^iues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  to  a  new  book  which  otTers  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  our  foreign  aid  and  trade  programs 
The  book  is  entitled   "The  Global  Part- 
nership: Internation.al  Agencies  and  Ec- 
onomic Development"  and  has  just  been 
puijlished  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger.  Inc 
It  is  coedited  by  Richard  N.  Gardner 
former   Deputy    Assistant   Secretary   o'. 
State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, and  now  professor  of  law  and  in- 
teiTiational    organization    at    Columbia 
University,  and  Max  F.  Millikan,  direc- 
tor of  MIT's  Center   for  International 
Peace  Foundation.  Tlie  ideas  presented 
in  this  volume  are  particularly  timely. 
As    Professors    Gardner    and    Millikan 
write  in  their  preface : 

In  a  world  divided  by  deep  national.  Ideo- 
logical, and  racial  antagonisms  the  concept 
of  a  global  partnership  to  abolish  poverty  has 
a  decldelv  Utopian  sound.  Yet  such  a  part- 
nership is  in  the  making  and  provides  one  of 
the  notable  victories  for  international  cooper- 
ation in  an  age  marked  by  national  connict. 
Tlie  essays  in  this  volume  chart  the  growth 
of  this  global  partnership  and  the  work  of 
the  various  international  agencies  through 
which  it  works. 

Everyone  knows  what  international  agen- 
cies have  failed  to  do;  what  they  have  5ur- 
reeded  in  doing  is  still  largely  unknown— 
and  therefore  needs  telling.  But  the  purpose 
of  this  volume  is  not  to  celebrate  past  ac- 
complishments. It  is  rather  to  examine,  in 
a  critical  and  realistic  way.  the  iwtentialUles 
and  the  limitations  of  international  neencles 
in  the  struggle  for  economic  development  If 
the  examination  lends  no  .support  for  un- 
relieved pessimism,  neither  docs  It  encourage 
facile  optimism  As  these  essays  make  clear, 
the  efforts  of  rich  and  poor  countries  alike 
are  still  grossly  inadequate  when  measured 
against  the  problem  tr>  be  solved  -the 
achievement  of  .-standards  of  Inlnp  in  the  less 
developed  countries  compatible  with  human 
dignity.  If  the  tnternatlon.al  war  on  poverty 
Is  to  succeed,  an  entirely  new  level  of  effort 
v.111  be  needed  on  the  part  of  both  developed 
and  less  developed  countries.  How  success- 
fully International  agencies  can  stimulate 
this  effort  and  administer  programs  in  the 
common  Interest  Is  a  vital  question.  The 
answer  will  do  much  to  determine  the  pros- 
pects for  mankind  In  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  this  century. 
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THE  QUESTION  OP  HIGH 
OVERHEAD 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

<  i  F     :  L  L I  N I  '  I S 

IN  ITfE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

yfnnday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
di.sclosed  hi.s  week  through  an  investl- 
iration  undertaken  by  the  Chicago  Ti-ib- 
une  and  the  Better  Government  Associa- 
tion that  it  has  cost  nearly  $2  million  in 
overhead  expenses  to  distribute  less  than 
S800-000  in  home  improvement  loans 
under  the  federally  funded  neighbor- 
hood service  center  program  in  the  city 
of  Chicauo. 

The  neighborhood  service  center  pro- 
i-'iam  m  Chicago  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Under  HUDs  program  312, 
Federal  funds  are  made  available  for 
loans-  and  :,'rants  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  hoiTKinc  in  keeping  with  Public  Law 
89-117  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  Mf  1965. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Better 
Government  Association  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  Chicago  Building  Depart- 
ment, through  which  the  neighborhood 
service  center  program  is  operated, 
.since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  disclo- 
sures resulting  from  this  investigation 
are  most  alarming. 

In  a  series  of  articles,  the  Chicago 
Tnbune  Ls  detailing  information  result- 
ine  from  this  investigation.  I  offer  the 
first  three  articles  in  the  series  for  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
IFrni   the  Chicago    (HI.)    Tribune.  May  13, 

1968) 

.Ntr.v   BriLDiNc  Department  Scandal  Told — 

Spend  $2  Million  to  Loan  $800,000 

(By  William  Jones) 

Mismanagement  and  massive  overhead 
custs  In  a  o-mlUion-doUar  home  Improve- 
ment loan  prpgram  nm  by  the  city  building 
department  have  been  uncovered  by  the 
Tribune. 

The  continuing  investigation  of  the  scan- 
dal-ridden building  department  by  the 
Tnbune  and  the  Better  Government  associa- 
tion |B.  G.  A.l  disclosed  that  nearly  2  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  spent  for  overhead  costs 
to  distribute  less  than  S800,000  in  home  im- 
provement loans  since  the  neighborhood 
service  center  was  funded  in  February,  1966. 
The  B  G.  A.  investigation  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  Mahin,  its  executive  director. 

A  department  iidministrator  said  that  most 
of  the  overhead  costs  have  been  for  payrolls, 
which  have  been  loaded  with  politically  spon- 
sored employes  since  the  centers  were  orga- 
nized. The  nine  centers  operate  in  deterio- 
rated sections  of  the  city  which  have  been 
designated  urban  renewal  areas. 

owners   rap   program 

The  probe  also  revealed  widespread  crit- 
icism of  the  program  by  property  owners 
who  have  received  loans  and  grants.  They 
complained  of  long  delays  in  construction 
work  while  they  were  paying  on  the  loans 
and  TUicized  the  qtiallty  of  work.  Others 
said  service  center  advisers  frequently  sided 
with  contractors  in  talking  property  owners 
out  of  specific  rehabilitation  work  listed  in 
federal  loan  contracts 

The  bizarre  mismanagement  of  the  multi- 
million-dollar federal  program  also  resulted 
in  an  elderly  diabetic  being  jailed  for  build- 
ing code  violations  soon  after  he  applied  for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  home  Improvement  loan  from  one  of  the 
centers.  The  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  based 
on  code  violations  recorded  by  a  building  In- 
spector who  checked  the  property  to  see  what 
improvements  would  be  covered  by  the  low 
Interest  loan. 

In  another  case,  a  property  owner  told  in- 
vestigators that  a  rehabilitation  adviser  so- 
licited and  received  several  hundred  dollars 
for  processing  a  loan.  The  money  would  in- 
sure that  no  building  code  violations  would 
be  found  after  the  construction  work  was 
completed,  the  property  owner  said  he  was 
told.  The  home  owner  said  he  was  told  the 
shakedown  funds  could  be  taken  from  the 
loan  amount  by  permitting  the  contractor 
to  ignore  certain  work  to  be  done  under  con- 
tract specifications. 

RtTLE    not    exception 

"These  glaring  discrepancies  appear  to  be 
the  rnle  rather  than  the  exception  in  the 
building  department,"  said  Mahin.  "The  in- 
vestigation already  has  disclosed  slumlords 
immune  to  prosecution  of  their  blighted 
buildings  while  working  as  administrators  in 
the  department.  Now  it  .appears  that  the 
small  property  owner  who  wants  to  Improve 
his  home  with  funds  made  available  by  the 
federal  government  is  being  subjected  to  the 
worst  kind  of  harassment  and  intimidation." 

Abel  Swlrsky,  deputy  city  building  com- 
missioner and  director  of  the  neighborhood 
service  centers,  defended  the  overhead  costs 
of  the  program  while  admitting  that  the  pro- 
gram has  moved  slowly. 

Swirsky  was  appointed  director  of  the 
centers  in  March  by  executive  order  of  Mayor 
Daley.  The  centers  previously  operated  as  a 
separate  unit  under  the  federal  grant,  but 
the  mayor's  order  placed  it  under  the  control 
of  the  building  department. 

redtape  a  problem 

"One  of  my  direct  instructions  Is  to  ex- 
pedite the  loans  as  soon  as  possible."  said 
Swirsky.  "The  administration  is  very  anxious 
to  expendlte  the  program,  but  one  of  the 
problems  is  red  tape.  We're  not  satisfied 
with  what  we've  achieved,  and  I  might  say 
the  Federal  government  feels  the  same  way." 

.Swirsky  said  that  in  addition  to  providing 
low  interest  loans,  and  direct  grants  for 
property  improvements  in  urban  renewal 
areas,  the  service  centers  also  advise  resi- 
dents. The  office  sites  are  used  once  a  month 
to  conduct  building  code  compliance 
hearings. 

Swirsky  said  he  does  not  know  why  the 
Uptown  service  center,  which  has  20  em- 
ployes, has  made  only  two  Improvement  loans 
since  1966. 

"However,  we  also  have  an  intensive  code 
enforcement  program  in  that  area."  said 
Swirsky.  He  said  he  did  not  know  when  the 
last  loan  was  approved  In  the  Uptown  office. 

When  Swirsky  first  was  questioned  about 
the  amount  of  loans  made  In  relation  to  the 
high  overhead  costs,  he  said  nearly  2  million 
dollars  in  loans  and  grants  had  been  ap- 
proved. He  later  said  the  amount  weis  less 
than  S800.000.  however,  when  investigators 
pointed  out  he  was  lumping  urban  renewal 
loans  with  those  approved  by  the  service 
centers. 

CRrriCISM    FROM    SWANSON 

The  loans  are  made  at  3  per  cent  interest 
to  be  paid  back  over  periods  of  several  years. 
Also  available  under  the  program  are  direct 
grants  of  up  to  $1,500  for  property  improve- 
ment if  a  home  owner's  annual  income  is  less 
than  $3,000, 

The  disclosur^^also  brought  strong  criti- 
cism from  State  Sen.  Arthur  R.  Swanson  |R  , 
Chicago],  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  building  department  opera- 
tions. 

"I'm  not  surprised  at  the  revelations,"  said 
Swanson.  "But  I  am  appalled  at  the  .iddi- 
tlonal  evidence  of  the  total  breakdown  in 
building  department  operations.  You  can  be 
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sure  Hhls    win    be    on    the    agenda    of    my 
committee" 

(Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  May  14, 
19681 

City  Building  Officer  Tied  to  Two  Firms — 

ADMrrs  Business  Connections 

(By  William  Jones) 

.\  key  administrator  in  the  city  buildin;: 
department's  multt-million-dollar  federal 
home  improvement  loan  program  has  ad- 
mitted having  business  connections  with  ,ii 
least  two  construction  firms  doing  buslne.s.s 
in  the  program,  the  Tribune  learned  yesi4?r- 
dav. 

He  is  Charles  V.  Harris,  8035  Crandon  av., 
who  is  in  charge  of  administering  loan  ap- 
plications and  opening  construction  bids  in 
the  vital  West  Lawndale  urban  renewal  area, 
ownership  is  denied 

All  Investigation  revealed  that  Imperial 
Construction  company.  855  W,  79th  st..  has 
oflaces  in  the  same  suite  where  Harris  said 
he  operates  the  Imperial  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers, a  real  estate  firm  and  bowling  pro- 
motion venture.  The  Imperial  Construction 
company  has  done  construction  work  in  the 
program,  according  to  city  records,  Harris 
denied  owning  any  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion company, 

"I  did  pay  for  advertising  display  on  the 
side  of  construction  equipment  of  Imperial 
and  Harrell  Builders,"  said  Harris.  "But  the 
estate  appraisal.  It  doesn't  do  me  any  good 
ads  merely  included  the  name  of  my  real 
now,  but  I  thought  the  appraisal  ads  might 
help  my  business  if  I  ever  leave  here  [the 
city  building  department] ." 

Harrell  Builders,  6248  S,  Harper  ave..  is 
listed  in  the  building  department's  approved 
contractor's  file  and  has  done  extensive  work 
in  the  neighborhood  sernce  center  program. 

complaints  turn  up 

Tho  Harris  denied  any  other  connection 
with  the  two  construction  firms,  the  investi- 
gation disclosed  complaints  by  a  real  estate 
management  firm  that  Harris  solicited  work 
for  Imperial  from  the  management  company. 
Miss  Frances  M  Denier,  owner  of  the  James 
H.  Martin  real  estate  management  firm,  7851 
Ashland  av.,  told  investigators  Harris  solicit- 
ed repair  work  while  renting  the  79th  street 
otfice  from  her  firm. 

Miss  Denier  .said  Harris  identified  himself 
;is  an  urban  renewal  administrator  and  sug- 
gested she  give  work  to  his  company. 

Investigators  also  found  that  the  tele- 
phone listed  for  Imperial  Construction  was 
recorded  in  Hams'  name  and  that  he  pays 
all  rents  and  telephone  bills  in  the  office. 
Other  tenants  in  the  building  identified  Har- 
ris as  owner  of  the  construction  company 
and  said  he  occasionally  was  m  the  office 
during  the  day  to  conduct  business. 

tells  of  complaining 
"I  never  go  to  that  office  until  after  5  p.m.." 
said  Harris.  "I  know  all  about  the  construc- 
tion company  phone  being  listed  in  my  name 
and  I  complained  to  the  telephone  company 
about  it." 

Meanwhile.  Mayor  Daley  defended  the  2- 
million-doUar  overhead  cost  of  the  home 
loan  program,  claiming  the  program  serves 
other  functions  beyond  property  Improve- 
ment loans.  Daley  said  relatively  few  loans 
have  been  approved  because  of  mortgage 
delays  and  the  need  to  train  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

George  Mahin,  executive  director  of  the 
Better  Government  association  [B.G.A.].  an- 
nounced that  his  organization  has  contacted 
the  entire  Illinois  congressional  delegation. 
seeking  an  investigation  of  the  handling  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  federal  funds  thru  the 
program. 

directed  by  swirsky 
Mahin  acted  after  the  Tribune  and  B.  G. 
A.   disclosed    Monday   that   nearly   2   million 
dollars    in    federal    funds    have    been    spent 


in  overhead  costs  in  nine  neighborhood  serv- 
ice centers  to  administer  less  than  $800,000  In 
liome  improvement  loans  and  grants.  The 
service  centers  are  controlled  by  the  build- 
ing department  under  the  direction  of  Ab«l 
swirsky,  deputy  building  commissioner,  and 
vere  formed  in  1966  under  a  $5-million-doIlar 
federal  grant. 

The  centers  operate  In  deteriorated  sec- 
tions of  the  city  that  have  been  designated 
as  urban  renewal  areas.  The  loans  are  made 
at  3  per  cent  Interest  to  be  jiald  back  over 
several  years.  Also  available  under  the  pro- 
gram are  direct  grants  of  up  to  $1,500  for 
property  Improvements  if  a  home  owner's  an- 
nual Income  is  less  than  $3,000. 

In  this  letter  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tion, Mahin  asked  for  a  thoro  Investigation  of 
"mismanagement,  corruption,  overloaded 
payrolls,  and  other  w.  .nes  of  federal  money 
running  into  millions  of  dollars. 

"What  we  have  found  in  Chicago,  is.  In  all 
probability,  true  in  other  areas  thruout  the 
country,"  Mahin  said.  "In  view  of  the  critical 
financial  condition  of  the  federal  government 
and  of  the  announced  intent  to  cut  federal 
spending,  it  is  obviously  imperative  that 
waste  of  federal  funds  be  eliminated.  It  Is 
even  more  Imperative  in  this  case  since  this 
involves  housing,  which  is  a  critical  problem. 
as  evidenced  by  the  Kerner  commission  re- 
port." 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune.  May  15, 

1968] 
City  Aide  Arrested  in  Slum  Quiz— Charge 

That    He     Solicited     a     $210    Bribe — Set 

$1,000  Bail  in  New  PnoBE 

(By  William  Jones) 

State  attorney's  police  yesterday  arrested 
Charles  V.  Harris.  42.  a  city  rehabilitation 
supervisor  in  the  West  Lawndale  urban  re- 
newal area,  on  charges  of  official  misconduct 
and  bribery. 

Harris  was  released  last  night  on  $1,000 
bond  for  appearance  May  22  In  Felony  court. 
Meanwhile,  the  county  grand  jury  opened 
an  Investigation  Into  charges  by  two  men 
that  Harris  solicited  and  received  a  $210 
bribe  to  insure  that  construction  work  would 
pass  the  city's  building  code. 

CHARGE    TIE    TO    BUILDERS 

Harris  was  arrested  a  few  hours  after  the 
Tribune  and  Better  Government  associa- 
tion presented  evidence  to  Sidney  Smith, 
city  building  commissioner,  linking  Harris 
to  the  alleged  $210  payoff.  The  information 
Included  photostats  of  the  check  the  two 
men  claim  was  given  to  Harris  "to  avoid 
any  problems  with  city  building  code  viola- 
tions," E,aj-ller  in  the  day.  Smith  liad  sus- 
pended Harris  after  disclosures  that  Harris 
has  business  connections  with  two  con- 
struction firms  doing  business  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Smith  said  that  Harris'  activities  also  were 
under  investigation  by  Thomas  S.  Mclnerney, 
city  commissioner  of  investigations.  He  said, 
however,  that  Mclnerney's  investigation  be- 
gan only  after  the  Tribune  had  made  In- 
quiries .about  operations  of  the  federal  loan 
program. 

The  multi-million  dollar  home  improve- 
ment program,  financed  thru  a  5  million  dol- 
lar federal  grant,  is  administered  by  the 
city's  building  department.  Harris,  who  lives 
at  8035  Crandon  av..  has  been  a  key  adminis- 
trator in  this  program. 

CHARGE  S210  BRIBE  BID 

Ivory  Pearson.  1828  S.  Avers  av.,  a  contrac- 
tor, and  George  Kruel,  Pearson's  brother-in- 
law,  of  the  same  address,  told  Tribune  and 
B.  G.  A.  investigators  last  week  that  Harris 
solicited  a  $210  payment  by  Pearson  to  insure 
that  construction  work  on  a  building  Kruel 
owns  at  1830  S.  Avers  av.  would  be  approved 
under  the  city  building  code.  Two  loans  to- 
taling $20,000  have  been  made  under  the 
federal  program  to  improve  the  building. 
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They  said  Harris  had  tried  to  get  more 
from  them  than  the  $210  but  that  they  had 
refused  to  make  any  additional  payment. 
Investigators  have  obtained  a  copy  of  a  $210 
check  signed  by  Pearson  and  indorsed  by 
Harris. 

MAKES  FREQUENT  LOANS 

Harris,  who  has  denied  any  knowledge  of 
or  participation  In  shakedowns  In  the  federal 
loan  program,  said  he  indorsed  Pearson's 
check  as  a  favor  to  another  contractor.  Tho 
check  Is  made  out  to  "Contractors  and  BuUd- 
(■rs."  Harris  said  this  was  a  firm  which 
h.ad  done  extensive  work  in  the  federally 
funded  program. 

"I  frequently  loan  money  to  contractors 
and  run  errands  for  them,  and  that's  probably 
why  this  chock  contains  my  Indorsement," 
Harris  said. 

However.  Pearson  .said  he  wTote  out  the 
check  last  month  after  receiving  the  first 
pha;e  payment  for  work  performed  in  Im- 
proving his  brother-in-law's  property. 

"Harris  took  us  both  to  n  bowling  alley  and 
explained  that  he  v.anted  a  percentage  of 
each  of  the  checks  received  from  the  Improve- 
ment work."  Kruel  said. 

Police  records  Fhcw  that  Harris  was  arrest- 
ed Jan.  9,  1963  for  contempt  of  court  and  last 
Nov.  20,  on  charges  of  being  keeper  of  a 
gambling  house.  Harrl."5  was  discharged  on  the 
last  count,  records  .^how. 

Harris  Is  tho  ninth  city  employe  «;uspended 
by  the  scandal  unlocked  by  the  evidence  un- 
covered by  the  Tribune  and  the  B.  G.  A.  of 
slumlords  on  the  city  pay  roll  and  of  phony 
building    dcpnr'm'iT    nis^pcctlons. 
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GWENDOLYN  CARTER  PICTURES 
AFTERMATH  OF  STUDENT  DEM- 
ONSTRATION AT  NORTHWESTERN 


TWO  MARYLAND  SOLDIERS 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  cf  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp5  Michael  L.  Brewer  and  Sp4  Frederick 
A.  Barclay,  two  fine  young  soldiers  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  v.'ish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Silver  .Spri:«c,  Prederick.  .Soldiers  Killed 

in   VltTTKAM 

Two  more  Maryland  soldiers,  a  paratrooper 
from  Silver  Spring  and  an  artilleryman  from 
Frederick,  have  been  kUled  in  Vietnam,  the 
Department  of  Defense  reported  yesterday. 

STATIONED  IN    HUE 

They  were:  Spec.  4  Frederick  A.  Barclay, 
20.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Barclay, 
of  4511  Gridley  road,  Silver  Spring:  and  Spec. 
5  Michael  L.  Brewer.  23,  husband  of  Mrs.  Rita 
J.  Brewer,  of  Trail  avenue,  Frederick. 

Specialist  Barclay,  a  member  of  the  101st 
Alrborno  Division,  stationed  in  Hue,  was 
killed  May  5.  His  father  said  no  details  of 
his  death  were  given. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  his  son  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam since  December  8,  1967.  Specialist  Bar- 
clay received  a  shrapnel  wound  of  the  leg  In 
January  and  returned  to  combat  in  March. 

A  graduate  of  V/heaton  High  School  in 
Silver  Spring  in  June.  1906.  Specialist  Bar- 
clay enUsted  in  the  Army  In  November.  1966. 
He  took  basic  training  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Cra., 
and  then  went  to  Port  Gordon  before  return- 
ing to  Fort  Bennlng  for  paratroop  training. 

He  was  first  stationed  with  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  but  last  Sep- 
tember was  transferred  to  the  101st  at  Fort 
Campbell. 


HON.  BARRATT  OM'RA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWE3 

Thursday.  May  16.  1968 

Mr.  OIIARA  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Northwestern  University  in  Evamslon. 
111.,  recently  figured  in  the  news  of  mani- 
festations of  student  unrest  sweeping  the 
Nation.  Norlhwcstcnivi  while  its  program 
of  African  .studies  is  amons  the  h'ghost 
rankinr;  in  the  Nation  and  is  equally 
acclaimed  in  Africa  ind  in  the  Uniird 
States,  has  a  relatively  low  Negro  ,viudcnt 
enrollment  and  scant  Ne^ro  faculty 
mombcrsliip. 

Following  the  recent  demonstration  tho 
ur^ivcrsity  administration  readily  aarced 
to    make   a   drive    for   a   student   body 
more  equally  divided  nlons  racial  linos 
and  a  much  larger  faculty  representation 
of  Negro  educators.  It  al.so  undertook 
social  reforms  aimed  at  the  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  and  to  juovide  a 
dormitoi-y  for  Negro  students  comparable 
to  the  other  doiinitories  on  the  camirus, 
rnd   this  in   .some  quarters   raised   the 
question  of  whether  a  dormitoiT  exclu- 
sively for  Negroes  was  not  as  much  segre- 
gation as  quarters  exclusively  for  whites. 
Gwendolyn    M.   Carter   is    the    inter- 
national ;,'  renowned  director  of  African 
studies     at     NorthwesU  rn     University. 
Members  of  the  African  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Con-.mittee  on  Foreign  Allairs 
comit  her  ao  a  personal  friend  and  value 
her  coun.sel  as  fjivcn  at  .-sessions  of  the 
subcommittee.  What  decs  .'he.  eminent 
American  educator,  and  recognized  in  all 
of  Africa  a.-,  a  stout  friend  of  that  con- 
tinent, thinli  of  what  has  hapiiened  at 
Northwestern,  the  sudden  demonstration 
and  the  prompt  and  favorable  action  by 
the  university  authorities? 

I  am  confident  my  coUcafiues  will  be 
interested  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  Miss  Carter,  and  which  by  unani- 
mous consent  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include,  as  follows: 

Northwestern  Untversitt, 

Evanston.  111.,  May  15.  IOCS. 
Hon.  Barratt  O'Kara, 

SubcomvUttije  on  Africa.  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Room  2312  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  O'Hara;  As  one  of  the 
Friends  of  tho  African  Studies  Program  we 
would  like  you  to  know  that  both  faculty 
members  and  students  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram as  well  as  very  many  outside  of  it  feel 
that  the  agreement  reached  between  the  uni- 
versity administration  and  our  black  stu- 
dents is  a  constructive  basis  on  which  to  de- 
velop cooperative  working  together.  Few  of 
us  realize  the  indignities  and  indeed  dangers 
that  some  of  our  black  students  were  sutter- 
Ing  at  the  hands  of  white  fraternity  men. 
These  incidents,  authenticated  by  the  cam- 
pus police,  had  not  been  reported  to  our 
highest  authorities  and  came  to  their  notice 
only  with  the  demonstration  that  followed 
the  lack  of  response  to  a  petition  filed  some- 
what earlier. 

The  atmosphere  at  Northwestern  since  the 
agreement  was  reached  has  been  astonish- 
ingly good.  I  have  the  word  of  the  academic 
vice-president  that  there  was  never  any  acri- 
mony on  either  side  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  administration  and  the 
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mis 

bl  ick  siudents.  We  know  that  the  agreement 
s  .nly  a  step  on  the  way  to  making  North- 
Aestern  a  fairly  integrated  Institution  In 
which  black  and  white  together  can  play  the 
most  constructive  roles.  We  In  African  Stud- 
ies are  particularly  reminded  of  the  old  say- 
ing of  Dr.  Aggrey.  a  noted  educationalist  of 
the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana)  that  "You  can 
play  a  tune  of  sorts  on  the  whlt«  notes  of  the 
piano  and  a  tune  of  sorts  on  the  black  notes 
but  you  need  both  for  harmonies".  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  far  better  chance  to 
move  towards  that  kind  of  cooperative  har- 
mony in  all  aspects  of  university  living  than 
before  the  administration  and  black  students 
sat  down  together  to  face  our  common  prob- 
lems. 

While  none  of  us  like  the  notion  of  segre- 
gated housing  for  black  any  more  than  for 
white,  the  key  to  future  dormitory  arrange- 
ments is  not.  I  believe,  the  provision  in  the 
agreement  for  black  corridors  or  even  a  black 
dormitory  but  the  attitude  of  the  white  stu- 
dents to  their  black  fellow  students  and  the 
black  students  toward  their  white  fellow  stu- 
dents. Some  of  us  have  the  hope  that  the 
change  will  be  made  to  a  sufficient  degree  to 
remove  the  sense  of  isolation  and,  at  times, 
danger,  of  the  black  students  and  thus  make 
iheir   s»U-imposed   segregation   unnecessary. 

If  you  have  particular  questions  about  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  or  would 
like  to  meet  some  of  the  students  most  con- 
rerned  with  it — Jim  Turner,  the  leader,  was 
a  Program  of  African  Studies  fellow  and 
works  closely  with  us — we  would  be  most 
happy  to  arrange  a  meeting.  We  would  al- 
ways welcome  your  participation  in  any  of 
our  activities  and  above  all  greatly  appreci- 
ate your  interest. 

Cordially  yours, 

GWENDOLYN  M.  CARTER, 

Director. 


THE  EFTECTS  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
CUTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PEN.N-SVt,VANH 

IN   I  HE  MOr.-;E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai.  May  20.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  release  of  the  Catholic  Li- 
brary Association: 

The  Effects  of  School  Library  Cuts — An 
Ov.vcE  of  Prevention  Worth  a  Pound  of 
Cure  Threatens  To  Become  a  Drop 
Establishment  and  expansion  of  school  li- 
braries, especially  those  at  the  habit-forming, 
skill-building  elementary  school  level,  is 
being  severely  threatened  by  the  proposed 
budget  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  Title  II 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1969,  beginning  July 
1,  1968.  The  budget  request  is  for  only  $46 
million  as  compared  with  the  authorization 
of  $162.5  million  for  FY  1969  for  School  Li- 
brary Resources.  Textbooks  and  other  In- 
structional Materials.  This  $46  million  is  less 
than  half  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1968,  as  follows; 

Appropriation  fiscal  year  1968-.   $99,234,000 
Budget    recommendation,    fiscal 

year    1969 46,000,000 


Decrease 53,234.000 

Such  a  cutback  would  deal  a  serious  blow 
to  an  entire  educational  system  that  is  al- 
ready woefully  deficient  in  its  resources  of 
books  and  other  instructional  materials  that 
can  provide  truly  Individualized  Instruction 
for  children  of  widely  varied  learning 
abilities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Three  years  of  appropriations  under  ESEA 
Title  II  have  served  to  high-light  the  im- 
portance .and  ix>tentlal  of  a  good  school 
library  as  a  teaching  and  learning  resource, 
even  as  It  began  to  become  a  reality.  Teachers 
are  learning  to  make  learning  more  effective 
when  children  have  dally  access  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  books  and  other  materials.  Improved 
libraries,  or  new  ones  where  there  were  none 
before,  have  helped  teachers  to  break  out 
of  the  lock  step  approach  to  teaching,  to 
find  new  ways  of  helping  children,  especially 
urban  and  disadvantaged  children,  to  learn. 
Trying  to  spread  $46  million  over  the  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Terri- 
tories and  the  Indian  Schools  would  bring 
the  Improvements  in  teaching  and  learning 
virtually  to  a  halt.  Becatise  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing enrollments,  many  schools,  especially  in 
slum  neighborhoods,  have  just  begun  to 
make  real  headway,  and  some  36,000  public 
elementary  schools  still  lack  libraries. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  cuts  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  children  who  most  need 
books  and  flexible  tailored  programs  of  learn- 
ing— the  children  of  the  urban  centers, 
whose  schools,  both  public  and  private,  had 
the  greatest  lack  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  catching  up  to  do. 

New  library  and  instructional  materials 
have  been  made  available  to  approximately 
43  million  children  and  1.7  million  teachers 
in  public  and  non-public  schools  in  FY  1966. 
Collections  of  materials  in  both  newly  es- 
tablished and  expanded  existing  public 
-•school  libraries  also  served  3.1  million  pri- 
vate school  pupils  who  received  loans  of 
materials  through  the  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing libraries  or  the  organization  of  new 
libraries. 

Children  living  in  cities  and  attending 
non-public  schools — and  an  estimated  80', 
of  the  children  attending  all  Catholic  pa- 
rochial schools  for  example,  do  live  in  cities — 
would  be  especially  hard  hit.  The  hard 
pressed  and  overcrowded  city  public  school 
.system  would,  realistically,  with  the  pro- 
posed budget  cut,  have  so  few  books  and 
other  library  resources  to  loan  to  private 
school  children  that  the  lending  program 
would  be  almost  meaningless.  For  example: 
Ohio,  with  its  many  cities,  would  be  cut 
from  the  estimated  1968  allocation  of  $5.- 
357.489  down  to  $2,483,468;  the  allotment  for 
Kentucky,  with  a  mostly  rural  poor  popula- 
tion, would  fall  from  $1,505,814  down  to 
$698,021;  while  the  already  pitiful  allotment 
for  the  Indian  Schools  would  drop  from 
$141,807   to   $63,959. 

And  yet,  good  school  library  resources,  es- 
pecially in  these  critical  times,  constitute  the 
ounce  of  prevention  that  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure:  the  cost  of  providing  a  good  school 
library  is  far  less  than  the  cost,  in  both  eco- 
nomic and  human  terms,  of  providing  basic 
remedial  training  for  the  hordes  of  adult, 
hard-core  jobless  illiterates,  who  are  increas- 
ing by  the  day.  Here  are  some  other  reasons 
why,  even  in  a  year  when  budget  cuts  are 
required,  that  the  level  of  school  library  re- 
sources provided  by  Title  II  of  ESEA  must  be 
maintained  since  these  materials  support 
quality  of  education,  which  is  essential  for 
all  children  but  urgently  needed  for  dis- 
advantaged children.  Good  readers  are  not 
apt  to  be  rioters. 

1.  Reading  is  the  key.  Good  reading  ability, 
a  degree  of  literacy  adequate  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  job  market  is  the  result 
of  good  instruction  in  reading  plus  regular 
and  continuing  practice  that  deepens  skills 
while  it  also  exercises  and  enlarges  intel- 
lectual capacity.  Learning  to  read  means  de- 
veloping the  reading  habit.  It  requires  daily 
access  to  an  ever-widening  supply  of  things 
to  read.  Minimal  reading  skill  quickly  atro- 
phies if  not  related  to  habit  and  need. 

2.  The  school  library  in  his  elementary 
school  may  prortde  the  only  exposure  to 
books  that  the  slum  child  has  in  his  forma- 
tive years — the  years  in  which  he  is  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  reading  skills.  Usually 
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there  are  no  books,  magazines  or  news- 
papers in  his  home.  There  may  be  no  one 
with  the  time  or  inclination  to  take  him  to 
the  public  library,  even  if  there  is  an  invit- 
ing one  nearby. 

3.  Children  from  homes  where  parents  are 
intellectually  underdeveloped  must  depend 
even  more  than  other  children  on  motiva- 
tions sparked  in  the  classroom  to  begin  the 
learning  process.  Such  motivation  can  be 
followed  up  extensively  only  where  there  l.s 
a  good  school  library  accessible  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  before  and  after  school  and  at 
lunch  period. 

4.  An  elementary  school  with  a  really  good 
library  is  apt  to  have  a  special  sort  of  "hum", 
a  more  interesting  and  individualized  cur- 
riculum, a  sense  of  "everybody  doing  u" 
which  is  especially  important  to  children 
from  homes  where  reading  is  not  ranked 
high  (or  at  all)  on  the  scale  of  useful  or 
enjoyable  activities,  and  where  adult  models 
often  do  not  read  easily,  if  at  all. 

5.  The  reading  potentials,  actually  the  in- 
tercit  potentials,  of  disadvantaged  children 
are  frequently  underestimated  by  their  teach. 
ers.  Such  children,  lacking  verbal  faciliiy, 
images,  concepts,  may  not  do  well  on  tradi- 
tional tests  measuring  ability  but  may  be 
potentially  gifted.  The  presence  of  a  good 
school  library  and  an  empathetic  school 
librarian  gives  children  a  chance  to  stretch 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  curricu- 
lum, the  classroom  or  any  one  teacher's  imag- 
ination.  A  good  school  librarian  caii  be  a  ki)itt 
of  intellectual  ombudsman  for  the  hard- 
pressed  slum  child  in  his  over-croudcd  school. 

6.  We  believe  that  children  of  all  races, 
economic  levels  and  home  environments  will 
grow  in  their  response  to  the  unfamiliar 
through  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  books.  Ne- 
gro children  living  in  ghettos  need,  perh.ips 
initially,  to  have  available  to  them  books  that 
reflect  something  of  their  own  lives  and 
concerns;  but  they  must  not  be  limited  to 
material  that  is  supposed  to  appeal  to  them 
because  they  are  Negro  and  urban,  or  Indian 
and  rural,  or  Puerto  Rican.  A  good  school 
library  provides  a  ready  smorgasbord. 

7.  The  development  by  a  ghetto  child  of  a 
new  image  of  life,  perhaps  of  himself,  through 
contact  with  a  school  library,  can  infect  an 
entire  family  with  the  "reading  bug."  Young- 
er children,  even  parents,  may  learn  for  the 
first  time  something  of  freedom,  the  new 
competence  that  good  reading  ability  brings 
with  it. 


kirkland.  wash.,  girl  named 

MISS  U.S.A. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Washington  today  is  justly  proud  of  one 
of  her  young  people,  20-year-old  Didi 
Anstett,  who  last  Saturday  night  was 
named  Miss  U.S.A.  The  entire  Nation 
watched  their  television  sci'eens  as  Didi 
achieved  this  great  title,  whicii  enables 
her  now  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  Miss  Universe  contest  later  in  the 
year. 

Didi  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fi-ancis  Duane  Anstett.  309  Lake  Avenue 
West.  Kirkland,  Wash.  She  began  her  trip 
to  this  well-deserved  fame  by  winning 
the  title  of  Miss  Kirkland  which  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  represent  her  home- 
town in  the  Miss  Washington  Universe 
contest  2  weeks  ago. 

As  Washington's  candidate  to  the  Miss 
U.S.A.   pageant,   Didi   was   poised,   con- 
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fident,  and  an  outstanding  representa- 
tive of  her  home  State 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
name  of  Miss  Dorothy  .Anstett  as  Miss 
U.S.A.  ITie  United  States  can  be  pleased 
with  her  newly  named  representative. 


SOLDIER.  MARINE  DIE  IN  VIETNAM 

HON,  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

I'F     MAP.YL.1.M) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Larry  L.  Tolliver  and  Pfc.  Michael 
L.  Kidd,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mai-y- 
land,  were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  bravery  and 
honor  their  memories  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 

Soldier.   Marine   Die   in   Vietnam 

A  24-year-old  Army  specialist  and  a  19- 
year-old  marine  were  listed  by  the  Defense 
Department  yesterday  as  killed  In  action  In 
South  Vietnam 

They  were  Anny  Spec.  4  Larry  L.  Tolliver, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Tolliver,  of  Bel  Air, 
and  Marine  Pfc.  Michael  L  Kidd,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  E.  Kidd.  of  Hampstead,  Carroll 
county. 

Spec.  4  Tolliver,  a  native  of  Harford 
county,  attended  Bel  Air  High  School.  He  was 
drafted  in  June.  1967,  and  was  sent  to  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 

He  took  advanced  individual  training  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky..  after  which  he  w.is  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  and  assigned  to  the  11th 
.Armored  Cavalry  as  commander  of  a  tank 
track. 

Mrs.  Tolliver  said  she  had  received  word 
Tuesday  that  her  husband  had  been  killed 
May  8  near  his  Xuan  Loc  base  about  60  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon. 

In  his  last  letter,  Mrs.  Tolliver  said,  he 
wrote  that  "he  was  in  a  lot  of  action"  and 
that  his  outfit  "was  constantly  on  the  move." 

Besides  his  wife  Specialist  Tolliver  is  sur- 
vived  by   his   son   of   6   months,   Phillip  Lee 


Tolliver  and  his  stepfather  and  mother,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Robert  Mays,  of  Bel  Air. 

Private  Kidd  graduated  from  the  North 
Carroll  High  School  and  enlisted  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  June,  1967.  He  took  his  basic 
training  at  Panis  Island,  S  C.  and  moved  on 
to  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C. 

After  completing  advanced  training  at 
Camp  Pendleton.  Cal..  he  shipped  out  with 
a  rifle  platoon  in  the  2d  Battalion,  5th  Ma- 
rines, 1st  Marine  Division. 

Private  Kidd  arrived  in  South  Vietnam  In 
January,  according  to  his  mother  and  served 
at  Da  Nang  and  Hue.  While  on  patrol  at  Phu 
Loc  he  received  fragmentation  wounds  from 
an  explosive  He  died  May  3. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Timoiliy  L.  Kidd,  and  two  slst«rs, 
Patricia  A.  Kidd  and  Cathy  D.  Kidd. 

Also  surviving  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Zepp.  of  R(x;ks.  Harford  county,  his  maternal 
grandparents  and  Mrs.  Howard  Kidd.  of 
Baltimore,   his  paternal  Rrandmother. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2  P.M.  tixlay  at  the 
Tipton-Eline  funeral  establishment.  Hamp- 
stead. Burial  will  be  in  Mount  Zion  Ceme- 
tery 


DO  WE  HAVE  AN  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL? 


HON,  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  Friday,  April 
26,  edition  of  the  Evening  Star.  The  ar- 
ticle speaks  for  itself,  but  again  I  would 
ask,  "Do  we  have  an  Attorney  General?" 

Threats  of  Pay-or-Burn   Pose  Problem  to 

Police 

(By  Donald  Smith) 

District  police  are  worried  that  recent  at- 
tempts to  solicit  money  from  white  mer- 
chants, sometimes  under  threats  of  burning 
down  their  stores  If  the  money  Is  not  paid, 
may  be  growing. 

"I'm  afraid  that  If  this  trend  develops  fur- 
ther we're  liable  to  have  a  Mafia  type  of  ex- 


tortion operation,"  Inspector  Thomas  I.  Hcr- 
llhy.  head  of  the  police  Intelligence  Division, 
said  today. 

The  division  has  had  numerous  complaints 
from  businessmen  who  report  being  contacted 
In  person  and  by  telephone  by  solicitors. 

In  cases  of  solicitations  being  backed  by 
threats  of  arson,  Herllhy  said,  "Obviously 
there  have  been  some  who  have  paid  off  and 
not  reported  It," 

STORE  owner  waves  GUN 

AVtore  owner  in  the  1800  block  of  7th 
Street,,  contacted  by  The  Star,  said  he  had 
waved^  a  pistol  at  one  such  solicitor  when 
the  man  demanded  $50.  The  man  ran  out 
of  the  store. 

The  owner,  who  asked  that  he  not  be 
Ideiitllied,  said  u  well-dressed  Negro  entered 
his  store  at  about  11  a.m.  Monday  and  said, 
"Give  me  $50  and  I'll  tell  them  not  to  burn 
up  your  building."  The  owner  then  pulled 
out  the  gun  and  the  man  fled. 

"I  built  this  store  myself  37  years  ago," 
the  owner  said.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  pay 
somebody  not  to  burn  It  down." 

Numerous  merchants  said  they  had  been 
asked  by  members  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  to  contribute  small- 
er amounts — not,  however,  under  threat. 

"A  .SNCC  worker  came  In  Thursday  and 
asked  for  money  so  they  could  send  kids  to 
summer  camp,  or  something  like  that,"  said 
the  owner  of  a  grocery  store  on  7th  street 
NW. 

"I  gave  him  a  check  for  $5."  he  added  "1 
would  have  been  craz.y  not  to." 

POSTERS   BEING  SOLD 

Many  .stores  throughout  the  city  display 
a  framed  poster  commemorating  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  whose 
a.ssassination  April  4  touched  off  widespread 
arson  and  looting. 

The  posters  have  been  sold  by  door-to-door 
solicitors  for  $1  each.  The  frame  costs  $3. 
Also  being  sold  are  Martin  Luther  King  but- 
tons for  $1  each. 

Inspector  Herlihy  pointed  out  that  solicit- 
ing without  a  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspection  is  illegal.  There 
have  been  no  arrests  in  connection  with  tlie 
posters  and  buttons,  however,  because  of  a 
lack  of  complaints. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Implied  threats 
such  as  "I'll  be  back  later"  If  a  merchant 
refuses  to  pay  extortion  money  are  difficult 
to  prosecute. 


^E^ATE— Tuesday,  May  Jl,  um 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
IX)re. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord  our  God,  Tliy  goodiiess  Is  ever 
before  us  and  Thy  mercy  has  followed 
us  all  our  days.  Facing  problems  and 
difTiculties  that  test  our  power  to  the 
limit,  save  us  from  being  cynical  or  faint- 
hearted. 

As  citizens  of  a  world  that  carries  on 
its  sagging  shoulders  problems  of  human 
burdens  and  suffering  greater  than  hu- 
manity has  ever  borne,  make  us  such  men 
that  Thou  mayest  speak  to  us  and  that 
to  this  bewildered  generation  we  may  be 
broadcasters  of  Thy  voice 

Give  us  courage  and  .strength  for  the 
\ast  task  of  .'ocial  rebmlding  tliat  needs 
to  lie  dared  if  life  for  all  men  is  to  be 
made  full  and  free. 


We   ask   it   in    that   Name   which   is 
above  every  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  '20,  1968,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  I'HE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

May  17,  1968: 

.S  391  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
:.  rj33  i47  StatvHlS),  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 


as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser  .m- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes"; 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Brandla 
Don  I  nee  Praschnlk ) ; 

S.  1406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  'Jorge 
Mestas; 

S.  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Lopez  Garcia: 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ernesto  Garcia  y  Tojar; 

S.  2005  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anacleto 
C.  Fernandez: 

S.  2022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Jose  Remirez  DeEstenoz;  and 

S  2745.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  t!ie 
1868  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  and  the  United  States. 
On  May  18.  1968; 

S.  948.  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Seaman  Eu- 
gene Sidney  MarKovltz,  U.S.  Navy; 

S.  1 147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariana 
Mantzios; 
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S  1173  An  act  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  lands  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma; 

S.  1180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Jacane: 

S.  1490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tang  Ok 
Too  ( Maria  Margurlta) ; 

S.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Eliza- 
beth iCho)  Long: 

S  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim I  Long; 

S  1946  An  act  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract  with  the  Poss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  2285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  Shlh 
Gum  Lee. 

On  May  20,  1968: 

S.  2023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUo  A. 
Arango.  M  D  ; 

S  2078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
De  Jongh: 

S.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
L  Cespedes; 

S.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Angel 
Trejo  Padron; 

S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  J. 
G  :ijarro; 

3.  2LI6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Relnaldo  Nunez  Baez:  and 

S.  2193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Jesus  Gonzalez. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam M.  Glasgow.  Jr..  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  CaUfornia  Debris  Com- 
mission, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  is  recognized 
for  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  this  one — special  circumstances 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  a  hearing 
that  is  just  about  to  commence.  Recog- 
nizing the  special  situation  that  exists 
there.  I  do  not  object  to  this  present  re- 
quest, for  this  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  Rivers,  and  Harbors  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  I  do  this  reluctantly.  Last  week 
all  subcommittee  and  committee  chair- 
men were  put  on  notice  that  in  this  im- 
portant debate  objection  would  be  en- 
tered to  holding  committee  hearings 
during  this  important  debate.  A  Senator 
is  to  choose  whether  he  will  forgo  rep- 
resentation of  his  State  in  this  Chamber 
or  whether  he  will  forgo  representation 
of  his  State  in  the  committee.  I  do  not 
think  that  Senators  should  have  to  make 
that  tjTDe  choice  in  a  matter  as  impor- 
tant as  this  matter. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  request,  but  I 
reiterate  there  will  be,  by  request  and  by 
tliis  Senator's  personal  conviction,  an  as- 
sertion of  the  right  to  object  to  further 
committee  meetings  as  the  debate 
proceeds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  justification  for  the  expression 
he  has  made.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
allowing  these  subcommittees  to  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President.  reseiT- 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  ob- 
ject— in  the  absence  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  as  a  result  of  a  discussion  in 
which  several  Senators  participated,  I 
shall  object  to  that  request.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  verj'  important  debate,  and  it 
is  rather  disconcerting,  to  say  the  least. 
to  be  distracted  from  the  Senate's  work 
here  in  an  effort  to  try  to  avoid  delin- 
quency in  attendance  at  committee  hear- 
ings. When  a  Senator  is  in  committee, 
he  does  not  represent  his  State  in  the 
Chamber,  and  vice  versa.  So,  veiy  re- 
spectfully, and  somewhat  reluctantly,  I 
object  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HA.V5EN-  in  the  chair'.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Subsequently,  the  following  requests 
were  made; 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


FISCAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned,  and  the  Johnson  administration 
insists  on  plaj-ing  politics  while  the 
American  dollar  goes  down  the  drain. 

For  16  months  the  President  has  been 
giving  lipservice  to  the  need  for  a  tax 
increase  and  spending  reductions  in 
order  to  bring  om-  deficit  more  nearly 
imder  control  and  check  the  inflationary 
spiral  which  is  threatening  to  under- 
mine tlie  American  dollar.  Now  that  the 
Congress  has  passed  such  a  measure  the 
administration,  through  its  backstage 
maneuvers,  is  trj'ing  to  defeat  the  con- 
ference report. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Pres- 
ident called  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  at  the  White  House,  and 
shortly  afterward  an  announcement 
was  made  by  the  House  leadership  that  a 
vote  on  the  combined  tax  and  expendi- 
ture reduction  bill  would  be  postponed 
until  early  June. 

I  quote  the  caption  of  the  announce- 
ment as  it  appeared  in  Thursday  s  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "House  Democrats  De- 


lay Tax  Vote  Uiilil  Early  June,  Opposi- 
tion to  a  $6  Billion  Spending  Cut  Is 
Causing   Acute   Political    Problems." 

On  the  same  day  there  appeared  two 
other  articles  of  equal  significance,  one 
entitled  'Gold  Piice  Hits  New  High 
Again  in  London.  Paris,"  and  the  second 
relating  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  en- 
titled "562  U.S.  Dead  Highest  of  Any 
Week  in  War." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remark.';. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  no  time  for  politics.  Amer- 
ican boys  are  dying  on  the  battlefielJ. 
and  we  at  home  face  a  serious  financial 
crisis. 

Before  I  be!:^in  to  discuss  this  question 
of  reducing  the  projected  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1969  by  S6  billion,  there  are  tv.o 
points  which  should  be  emphasized. 

First,  this  S6  billion  reduction  does  not 
mean  a  cutback  in  any  existing  program 
or  service  as  compared  to  expenditures 
for  the  same  programs  in  fiscal  1968.  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1969  pro- 
jected total  expenditures — excluding 
Vietnam  costs — of  S159.8  billion.  In  fis- 
cal 1968  total  outlays,  including  both  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending — excluding 
special  Vietnam  costs — totaled  .S150.G  bil- 
lion. This  represents  a  projected  ex- 
penditure increase  for  fiscal  1969  in  non- 
Vietnam  projects  of  S9.2  bilUon.  There- 
fore, the  S6  billion  mandatoiy  expendi- 
ture reduction  as  embodied  in  the  bill 
whicli  passed  the  Senate  would  still 
leave  the  administration  S3. 2  billion 
more  to  be  spent  for  domestic  programs 
in  fiscal  1969  than  was  spent  for  the 
same  programs  in  fiscal  1968. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Senate  in  ef- 
fect said  or  did  when  it  passed  the  $8 
billion  mandator^'  expenditure  reduc- 
tion was  to  tell  the  administration  that 
it  could  only  increase  its  expenditures 
on  non- Vietnam  programs  in  fiscal  1969 
by  S3.2  biUion  rather  than  by  S9.2  bil- 
hon  as  it  had  originally  planned. 

To  support  this  point  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks there  be  printed  the  chart  which 
appears  on  page  25  of  the  President'.s 
1969  bud.get  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  2.' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  another  definite  ad- 
vantage to  this  S6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction which  thus  far  has  been  over- 
looked. 

Reducing  expenditures  by  S6  billion  in 
fiscal  1969  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  this  additional  S6  billion. 

Since  we  are  operating  at  a  substantial 
deficit  this  money  would  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed in  new  financing.  The  Government 
is  now  paying  6  percent  interest.  This 
means  that  by  reducing  expenditures  by 
S6  billion  the  Government  will  save  S360 
million  per  year  in  annual  interest 
charges,  whicii  savings  would  not  be 
available  if  no  reductions  were  made. 
This  S360  million  savings  in  interest 
charges  will  finance  many  of  the  pro- 
grams about  which  so  many  crocodile 
tears  are  being  shed. 
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Second,  neither  the  $6  billion  manda- 
tor>-  expenditure  provided  for  in  H.R. 
15414  nor  the  SIO  billion  i-eduction  in 
new  obligational  authority  as  requested 
in  the  1969  budget  necessarily  delegates 
any  authority  to  the  President. 

Not  one  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1969  has  as  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress,  and  during  consideration  of 
these  varioixs  bills  the  Congress  can 
specify  where  the  S6  billion  spending  re- 
duction and  the  $10  billion  reduction  in 
new  obligational  authority  should  be 
made. 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  does  not 
discharge  its  responsibility  in  specifying 
the  places  for  these  reductions,  then  and 
then  only  is  the  President  directed  to 
designate  the  places  for  the  cuts. 

Furthermore,  even  assuming  that  this 
parliamentaiy  situation  did  not  exist, 
there  is  ample  ijrecedent  for  Congress  to 
call  upon  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Director  to  send  a  rejxjrt  to  Congress 
specifying  where  expenditure  cuts  could 
be  made  in  their  budget. 

I  cite  one  precedent ; 

On  March  12.  1957.  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  190: 

Whereas  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
must,  in  the  pxiblic  interest,  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  President's  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  be  it  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  President  respectfully 
be  requested  to  indicate  the  places  and 
amounts  in  his  budget  where  he  thinks  sub- 
tantlal  reductions  may  best  be  made;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President. 

During  the  debate  on  this  resolution 
Mr.  Cannon,  ihen  the  chaii-man  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  made  the 
following  argument: 

Mr.  Cannon.  In  taking  up  this  resolution 
let  us  consider  first  what  the  resolution  does 
not  do.  We  liave  had  a  great  field  day  here 
in  which  imagination  has  run  riot,  and  In 
which  the  principal  defense  seems  to  be 
charges  of  political  maneuvering.  Time  and 
again  we  were  told  that  we  were  trj^lng  to 
shift  the  burden  of  responsibility  from  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  to  the  Executive.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No  one 
who  reads  the  resolution,  and  it  is  very  brief. 
could  get  that  impression.  .  .  . 

It  delegates  no  powers.  It  abdicates  no 
functions  or  prerogatives  of  the  committee 
or  of  the  House.  We  do  not  ask  the  President 
to  cut  the  budget.  .-Ml  we  ask  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  counsel  and  advice. 

.Section  3  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  "shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  .'-.nd  shall  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  Judge  expedient  and  necessary."  Surely 
so  vital  a  measure  as  the  budget,  which  may 
spell  national  life  and  death,  comes  within 
this  category. 

No  one  else  in  the  world  is  In  a  better  p)0- 
sitlon  than  the  President  to  give  this  ad- 
vice. 

During  the  same  debate  Mr.  M.-^hgn. 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said: 

Mr.  Mahon.  We  have  a  job,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  do  it,  because  we  said  we  must  cut  the 
budget.  We  have  this  duty  to  perform,  but 
we  need  ail  the  help  we  can  get  from  the 
heads  of  the  Government  agencies  and  the 
miiitary  leaders  of  the  country.  We  will  make 
cuts  when  we  know  we  can  safely  make  them. 
We  say  to  the  President,  'WIU  you  not  lend 


your  prestige  and  your  time  to  the  project?" 
The  Budget  and  .Accounting  Act  b.iys  mis: 

■The  President  shall  .send  up  u  budget  with 
estimates  of  spending  and  appropriations,  as 
in  his  Judgment  are  necessary." 

Well,  since  that  budget  was  submitted, 
many  things  have  transpired  which  lead  me 
to  believe  that  in  the  President's  judgment 
this  is  not  the  budget  which  he  feels  Con- 
gress should  be  considering. 

This  resolution  passed  the  Congress 
on  March  12,  1957,  and  among  those 
voting  for  it  were  the  present  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Mr.  McCormack;  his  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Carl  Albert;  Mr.  Hale  Bogcs.  of 
Louisiana:  Mr.  King,  of  CaUfornia:  Mr. 
Mahon.  the  present  chairman  of  the 
House  .Appropriations  Committee:  and 
Mr.  Mills,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  together  with  a 
substantial  numt>er  oi  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  review  this  record  to  jjoint  out  that 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  and  as  later  approved 
by  the  conferees. 

If  this  one  precedent  is  not  enough  I 
c'te  another. 

On  March  8.  1957.  the  late  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr., 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, incorijorated  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  Hon.  Percival  P. 
Brundage,  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
I  quote  from  that  letter: 

I  have  noted  with  satisfaction  your  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  March  6  that  you.  as  Budget  Di- 
rector, have  requested  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  .>:ubmlt  to  you  suggestions  to 
reduce  the  monstrous  budget  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

There  is  not  much  reason  to  hope  that 
these  agencies  will  voluntarily  recommend 
that  their  appropriations  be  reduced;  yet  this 
action,  at  least,  indicates  an  awareness  by 
the  Budget  Director  of  the  growing  discon- 
tent among  the  people  because  of  the  big- 
ness of  the  pending  budget. 

I  am  also  encouraged  to  note  that  the 
President.  In  his  press  conference  yesterday, 
indicated  a  study  to  delay  some  construc- 
tion programs  included   in  the  budget. 

I  have  never  contended  that  the  executive 
branch  must  bear  the  sole  responsibility  for 
excessive  public  spending.  The  Congress  and 
the  people  who  have  heretofore  supported 
heavy  spending  must  bear  their  share  of  the 
blame,  but  I  do  think  the  executive  branch 
has  the  first  responsibility,  namely,  under 
the  law.  to  originate  a  budget,  adhering  to 
economy  and  avoiding  waste,  and  to  provide 
only  for  the  essential  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

For  the  first  time  In  my  24  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate.  I  see  the  people  themselves, 
throughout  the  Nation  aroused  and  demand- 
ing retrenchment  In  Government  spending. 
This  being  a  democracy,  the  Congress  Is 
anxious  to  follow  the  public  will  and  vote 
for  retrenchment,  but  the  leadership  of  the 
executive  branch  Is  essential  for  full  suc- 
cess, because  It  Is  an  overwhelming  task  to 
reduce  by  amendments  the  550  executive 
accounts,  many  of  which  do  not  even  ap- 
pear in  appropriation  bills. 

Such  leadership,  let  me  remind  you.  was 
given  by  President  Elsenhower  in  the  p;ist. 
In  1953,  when  the  President  took  ofDce,  he 
was  confronted  with  a  Truman-prepared 
budget  of  $78.6  billion.  The  President,  with 
the  aid  of  Congress,  reduced  the  Truman 
budget  to  $67.8  billion,  a  reduction  of  over 
$10  billion  in  expienditures.  What  was  done 
then  can  be  done  now.  if  there  is  the  will 
to  do  It.  I  do  think,  however,  and  I  am 
writing  you  with  the  utmoet  frankness,  that 


you.  as  Budget  Director,  owe  a  justification 
to  Congress  and  to  the  people  in  that  you 
presented  to  the  President  an  expenditure 
budget  of  $71.8  billion,  which  Is  *3  billion  in 
excess  of  fiscal  1957,  and  $7  billion  In  excess 
of  fiscal   1955.  .  .  . 

I  hopefully  await  the  results  of  your  in- 
vestigations and  word  from  you  and  the 
President  as  to  how  the  pending  budget  can 
be  redviced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Byrd's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
time  that  Senator  Byrd  incorporated  this 
letter  in  the  Record,  wherein  he  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Budget 
Director  and  the  President  to  ix)int  out 
where  a  reduction  in  expenditures  could 
best  be  made,  he  was  complimented  on 
his  actions  by  none  other  than  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  man 
who  is  now  serving  in  the  White  House, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  First.  I  wish  pub- 
licly to  express  my  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  learned  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Second.  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  always  diligent  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  nonessential  Federal  expenditures 
will  meet  more  sympathy  this  year  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

I  have  repeatedly  jwinted  out  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
spend  any  money  which  has  not  previ- 
ously been  approved  by  the  Congress; 
therefore,  the  Congress  caimot  dodge  its 
owTi  responsibility  by  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  President.  Nor  should  it  sit  back 
and  expect  the  President  to  specify  the 
places  where  all  of  the  reductions  can  be 
made. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  place  equal  em- 
phasis upon  the  point  that  the  President 
as  the  Executive  Officer  likewise  has  a 
resiJonsibility,  and  he  cannot  dodge  that 
resix)nsibility  by  just  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  Congress. 

The  President  and  his  Director  of  the 
Budget  are  in  a  position  to  make  con- 
structive suggestions  as  to  where  ex- 
penditure reductions  can  best  be  applied, 
and  they  have  a  responsibility  to  co- 
operate w-ith  the  Congress  in  helping  to 
do  so  and  to  support  our  efforts  both  pub- 
licly and  privately. 

Congress  will  not  be  able  to  make  an 
effective  reduction  in  expenditures  so 
long  as  the  executive  branch  keeps  in- 
sisting that  such  reductions  will  destroy 
the  necessary  fimctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  so  long  as  they  keep  promising 
more  and  more  new  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  the  old  ones. 

All  that  we  are  asking  today  is  that  the 
President  give  to  the  Congress  the  same 
cooperation  which  he  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  several  years  ago 
demanded  and  expected  from  the  man 
then  in  the  White  House. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  had  that  support. 
Why?  Why  are  we  not  getting  that  sup- 
port? Why  has  the  administration  de- 
cided to  delay  action  on  the  conference 
report  until  after  the  first  of  Jime  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  7  weeks  have 
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'r  irs'ired  since  this  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Senate? 

We  hear  rumors  that  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  the  administration  is 
quietly  trying  to  kill  this  bill  because  it 
fears  the  political  results  of  cutting  ex- 
penditures or  raising  taxes  on  the  eve 
of  an  election.  Thus  far  it  has  refused  to 
accept  the  proposed  S6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction.  In  fact  questions  are  be- 
ing raised  as  to  whether  the  administra- 
tion really  wants  the  tax  increase  to  be 
effective  before  the  November  elections. 

One  argiunent  we  hear  as  to  why 
action  is  being  delayed  is  that  tffrrtain 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  postpone 
a  vote  on  the  bill  until  after  their 
primaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  tliis  is  no  time 
for  political  considerations  to  enter  into 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  to  be  fiscal  restraint  in  this  country'. 
We  have  already  witnessed  two  crises 
wherem  the  stability  of  the  American 
doilajTwas  seriously  challenged,  and  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  for  this  adminis- 
tration to  recklessly  chance  another  dol- 
lar crisis.  Do  not  forget  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  even  though  the 
administration  refuses  to  recognize  it  as 
such. 

This  bill,  embracing  a  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  along  with  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase,  was  passed  by  the 
Se:iate  7  weeks  ago.  The  conference  re- 
port, which  now  awaits  House  action, 
also  embraces  the  authority  for  tlie  ex- 
tension of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  telephone  services,  both  of  which 
expired  May  1.  and  as  of  today  they 
are.  in  effect,  being  collected  illegally. 
The  monthly  telephone  bills  will  be  sent 
out  the  first  of  June,  and  on  these  bills 
the  companies  should  not  be^expected 
to  collect  a  tax  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Surely  they  will  not  let  these  excise 
ta.xes  lapse. 

Frankly.  I  too  am  beginning  to  won- 
der if  the  administration  really  wants 
this  bill  passed  or  whetlier  it  just  wants 
a  campaign  issue. 

The  reason  this  question  is  being 
asked  Is  that  in  the  past  few  days  the 
Wiiiie  House  and  numerous  Cabinet  of- 
ficers in  the  administration  have  been 
leaking  so-called  unoEBcial  reports  to  the 
press  as  to  the  dire  consequences  Uiat 
would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  S6 
billion  spending  reduction,  which  is 
mandatory  under  this  bill.  Each  time  in 
listing  the  agencies  and  programs  that 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  reductions 
they  mention  such  popular  programs  as 
education,  cancer  and  heart  research, 
rural  electrification,  veterans  programs, 
school  lunch  and  welfare  programs,  and 
.^so  forth,  all  of  which  have  some  special 
appeal.  Various  agencies  in  the  States 
are  receiving  calls  from  Washington  and 
being  urged  to  contact  their  congres- 
sional Representatives  about  the  threat- 
ened cuts  in  their  particular  programs. 

Listening  to  this  propaganda  one 
would  think  that  all  welfare  programs 
were  being  scuttled. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  warning  the  veteran  organizations 
that  the  VA  hospital  program  could  be 
drastically  curtailed;  yet  the  fact  is  that 
the  bill  specifically  exempts  both  veterans 


and  social  security  recipients  from  any 
cutback  in  benefits  under  this  bill. 

To  show  just  how  far  the  administra- 
tion has  gone  in  spreading  tWs  propa- 
ganda, I  have  received  several  calls  from 
congressional  representatives  in  the  area 
served  by  the  TVA  system  to  the  effect 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  is  warning  the 
TVA  officials  that  its  operations  would 
be  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  approval 
of  this  bill.  The  threat  is  even  being 
made  that  the  approval  of  the  $6  billion 
spending  reduction  propo.sal  might  even 
prohibit  the  TVA  system  from  using  its 
accrued  revenues  from  its  sale  of  power 
to  pay  the  interest  and  amortization  on 
its  outstanding  bonds.  They  are  being 
told  that  anj-  expansion  of  the  TVA  sys- 
tem— such  as  completing  transmission 
lines,  and  so  forth — would  all  but  stop 
if  this  bill  passes.  This  is  absurd. 

That  is  just  not  true  any  more  than 
are  some  of  the  threats  they  are  making 
in  connection  with  the  other  emotion  ap- 
pealing programs,  and  to  support  this 
statement  I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
spelling  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
language  the  manner  in  which  the  TVA 
system  would  or  would  not  be  affected 
under  this  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Larry 
Woodworth,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly the  Budget  ^ureau,  operating 
under  the  instructions  of  the  President, 
could  if  it  so  desired  practically  destroy 
any  Government  function  and  use  this 
$6  billion  cut  as  an  excuse.  The  same 
point  would  be  true  with  the  S4  billion 
reduction,  or  in  fact  the  same  action 
could  be  taken  even  if  the  bill  were  de- 
feated. The  administration  can  at  any 
time  impound  the  funds  or  stop  the  work 
of  any  particular  Federal  program. 

Let  us  face  it — all  of  these  scare  re- 
ports represent  backstage  tactics  on  the 
part  of  an  administration  which  in  effect 
wants  to  defeat  any  plan  which  would 
curtail  its  right  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  with  a  free  hand. 

Apparently  what  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration really  wants  is  a  SIO  billion 
tax  increase  and  no  control  over  expen- 
ditures. They  want  to  use  this  extra  rev- 
enue not  to  reduce  the  deficit  but  to  fi- 
nance an  expansion  of  this  great  society 
spending  schemes  during  this  presi- 
dential election  year.  They  want  to  buy 
another  election  and  pay  for  it  with  bor- 
rowed money. 

Significantly,  not  one  word  is  men- 
tioned by  the  administration  as  to  a 
method  for  cutting  expenses.  What  about 
the  space  program?  Why  not  eliminate 
or  postpone  the  supersonic  transport? 
Why  not  curtail  oiu"  foreign  aid  program, 
imder  which  last  year  in  just  one  coun- 
tr>'  we  were  financing  the  cost  of  such 
unnecessary  items  as  $2,821.58  for  bub- 
ble gum,  $4,610.51  for  outboard  motors, 
and  $12,535  for  television  sets,  and 
spending  $8,684.07  for  a  cocktail  party? 


Do  .such  expenditures  take  priority  over 
hospital  beds  for  vfteraii.s? 

Not  one  word  is  mentioned  by  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  ixissibility  of  can- 
celing the  excessive  payments  under  our 
agriculture  program,  the  sole  purjwse  of 
which  payments  is  to  pay  the  corporate- 
tn^e  farming  operations  not  to  produce 
food.  Just  last  year  under  this  subsidy 
program  there  were  five  companies  which 
were  i^aid  over  SI  million  each.  15  OD- 
erations  were  paid  between  S500.000  and 
$1  million  each,  and  388  farming  opera- 
tions were  each  paid  between  SIOO.OOO 
and  $500.000 — all  cash  payments  not  to 
produce  crops.  These  are  not  farmers  cul- 
tivating the  land;  these  are  individuals 
reaping  a  harvest  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Why  does  the  administration 
not  mention  these  programs  as  places 
where  rcduction.s  can  be  made? 

Not  one  word  lias  been  said  by  the 
Johnson  admini.«tration  to  justify  the 
recent  Defense  Department's  action  in 
awarding  a  contract  for  the  M-16  rifles 
to  a  General  Motors  subsidiary  at  a  cost 
of  820  million  higher  than  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  This  S20  million  un- 
necessary- expenditure  on  this  one  con- 
tract would  more  than  offset  their 
threatened  reduction  under  the  school 
lunch  program.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  .strict  enforcement  of  the  competi- 
tive bid  system  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment alone  would  save  S3  billion  an- 
nually; yet  the  Johnson  administration 
still  insists  on  awardiiiK  Defense  con- 
tracts on  what  ofttimes  appears  to  be 
purely  political  considerations. 

Not  one  word  has  been  said  by  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  possibility  of  can- 
cclins-  the  program  wherein  the  Govern- 
ment through  grants  and  low-interest 
loans  is  building  golf  courses  all  over 
America.  Do  golf  courses  take  priority 
over  health  and  education? 

Not  one  word  has  been  said  by  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  could  be  .'^aved  by 
reducing  and  recalling  our  troop  strength 
in  Europe.  I  supported  NATO;  but  wiiy 
should  we  be  required  to  furnish  the  ma- 
jority of  the  troops  when  the  countries 
most  affected  will  not  make  their  con- 
tributions? 

Not  one  word  has  been  said  by  this  ad- 
ministration about  supporting  the  mora- 
torium on  new  public  works  projects  im- 
til  such  time  as  our  budgetary  conditions 
are  brought  under  control  or  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  over.  Quite  the  contrarj-,  the 
administration  is  still  initiating  new 
projects  as  though  there  were  no  war  and 
as  though  our  budget  were  in  balance. 
During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war  there  was  a  moratorium  of  all  new 
public  works  projects  that  were  not  de- 
temiined  to  be  essential  to  our  national 
welfare.  Why  has  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration refused  to  take  similar  action 
during  the  Vietnam  war? 

Not  one  word  has  been  said  by  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  possibility  or  the 
necessity  of  curtailing  our  space  pro- 
gram. Why  is  it  so  important  to  reach  the 
moon  when  we  have  more  problems  right 
here  in  America  than  we  can  solve? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  areas 
where  bona  fide  cuts  and  reductions  in 
expenditures  can  be  made,  and  yet  not 
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one  of  them  has  been  mentioned  by  any 
official  in  the  executive  branch. 

No  wonder  the  question  is  being  asked 
not  only  in  congressional  cloakrooms,  but 
also  in  financial  circles  both  at  home  and 
abroad:  Does  this  administration  really 
want  a  bill  which  promotes  both  fiscal 
restraint  and  a  tax  increase? 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  close  its  books  with  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $20  billion,  and  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1969  is  estimated  at  $28 
billion  to  S30  billion  assuming  no  action 
is  taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration either  to  increase  taxes  or  to 
reduce  expenditures. 

As  a  result  of  the  staggering  deficits 
created  imder  this  administration  during 
the  past  5  year.-^,  the  cost  of  living  today 
is  at  an  all-time  high  and  still  rising  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Inflation  is  no  longer 
a  threat  in  America;  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
reality.  Why  does  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration display  so  little  concern  over  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  our  retired  citi- 
zens living  on  social  .security  or  private 
pensions?  These  elderly  i>eople  are  being 
pauperized  as  the  result  of  this  imcon- 
troUed  inflation. 

Welfare  recipients,  instead  of  being 
helped,  are  being  hurt  in  this  inflationary 
spiral,  in  that  their  welfare  checks  will 
buy  less  groceries  and  less  clothing. 

interest  rates,  which  -oday  are  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  past  100  years  and 
which  will  go  higher  unless  this  confer- 
ence report  or  some  similar  proposal  is 
approved,  iu-e  hurting  every  small  busi- 
nessman,  farmer,   or  consumer   who  is 
buving  appliances,  and  so  forth,  on  credit. 
During  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
when    interest    rates    were    averaging 
around    4    i^erccnt.    many    Democratic 
Senators    were    making    almost    daily 
speeches  assailing  what  they  referred  to 
as  the  high-interest  rates  ol  that  regime. 
I  emphasize  that  interest  rates  then  were 
approximately  4  percent.  Why  are  they 
so  strangely  silent  today,  when  the  in- 
terest rates  under  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration   are    at    a    100-year    high,    or 
nearly  double  the  top  rates  of  the  Eisen- 
hower   administration?    Have    they    no 
concern  over  today's  high-interest  rates? 
A  recent  issue  of  Government  bonds 
paying  6-percent  interest  has  sold  below 
par  within  the  past  few  days,  while  the 
price  of  gold  in  the  free  market  has  ad- 
vanced above  S40.  I  ix)int  out  that  it  ad- 
vanced above  S42  yesterday.  Yet.  in  the 
face  of  all  these  warnings,  we  find  the 
Johnson  administration  and  its  liberal 
supporters  in  Congress  still  talking  in 
terms  of  politics  rather  than  in  terms  of 
what  must  be  done  for  the  good  of  our 
country. 

For  the  past  5  years,  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Great  Society  lib- 
erals in  Congress  have  been  clamoring  to 
be  the  first  to  endorse  new  spending  pro- 
grams; yet  when  the  time  comes  to  fi- 
nance and  raise  the  money  to  jmy  for 
the  many  spending  schemes,  the  answer 
of  the  Democratic  liberals  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  that  "to  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease and  any  spending  cut  would  cause 
acute  political  problems." 

Surely,  an  increase  in  taxes  and  cut- 
ting expenditures  will  hurt,  and  voting 
for  such  a  proposal  may  hurt  .some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  politically.  But  is  that 
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so  important,  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
astrous resiilts  that  could  follow  if  the 
conference  report  were  defeated?  Cer- 
tainly, cutting  expenditures  will  affect 
some  projects  in  my  State,  just  as  it  will 
affect  projects  in  other  States.  But  do 
not  forget  that  this  10-percent  tax  In- 
crease will  likewise  hurt  90  miUion  tax- 
pavers.  Have  they  forgotten  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  with  over  a  half- 
million  men  daily  risking  their  lives? 
They  and  their  families  are  likewise  mak- 
ing sacrifices. 

Last  Tliursday  we  were  told  that  562 
Americans  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
during  the  preceding  week.  Tliis  repre- 
sented a  record  weekly  high  for  this  war. 
At  a  time  when  a  half-mllhon  American 
boys  are  displaying  heroic  courage  while 
fighting  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  should 
the  political  leaders,  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  display  any 
le.ss  courage  in  the  perfonnance  of  their 
duties? 

Before  rejecting  this  conference  re- 
port let  both  Congress  and  the  President 
consider  the  alternative.  The  alternative 
is  more  inflation  with  a  further  deterio- 
ration or  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  dollar.  Continued  uncontrolled 
inflation  represents  a  direct  loss  to  the 
millions  of  retirees  who  are  today  living 
on  fixed  incomes— pensions,  social  secu- 
rity, proceeds  from  life  insurance  pol- 
icies, savings  accounts,  and  so  forth. 

If  no  action  is  taken  by  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch  toward  fiscal  re- 
straint or  control  over  this  inflationary 
threat,  it  will  mean  an  increasing  cost-of- 
living  and  a  further  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  paycheck  of  evei-y  laboring 
man  and  perhaps  mean  price  and  wage 
controls.  Can  we  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and 
let  this  happen? 

I  am  getting  a  little  impatient  with 
.some  of  the  flaming  liberals  of  thus  Great 
Society  who  today  are  so  vocal  in  their 
denunciation  of  both  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  the  tax  in- 
crease. Where  have  they  been  for  the 
past  15  months?  Where  were  they  when 
this  bill  was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate? 
If  they  are  in  favor  of  increasing  taxes 
but  not  in  favor  of  tying  such  an  in- 
crease to  a  mandatory  expenditure  re- 
duction, why  have  they  not  introduced 
their  own  bill?  Not  a  single  bill  propos- 
ing to  increase  taxes  has  been  introduced 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  except 
for  the  one  which  Senator  Smathers  and 
I  cosponsored  and  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Many  of  these  free-wheeling  spenders 
who  today  are  criticizing  the  conference 
report  ran  like  a  bunch  of  scared  rabbits 
when  it  came  time  to  raise  the  necessary 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  very  programs  for 
which  they  had  been  voting. 

Even  today,  two  of  our  colleagues  as 
candidates  for  President  are  running 
around  the  countrj'  denouncing  both  the 
proposed  expenditure  reductions  and  the 
tax  increase,  but  they  were  both  con- 
spicuously absent  when  these  measures 
were  being  voted  upon  in  the  Senate. 
Wily  were  they  not  here  to  offer  their 
solutions  if  they  had  any? 

Our  country  today  faces  a  staggering 
deficit  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  and 
those  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  insist  upon  delay  or  who 


fail  to  support  this  conference  report 
must  stand  ready  to  accept  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  next  financial  crisis — 
a  financial  crisis  which  may  vei->'  well  fol- 
low its  extended  delay  or  outright  re- 
jection. Tills  crisis  may  be  much  nearer 
than  many  realize. 

In  my  opinion  neither  Congress  nor 
the  administration  has  any  choice  ex- 
cept to  act  and  act  promptly.  Tliis  con- 
ference report  must  be  acted  uixjn  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  without  further 
delay.  For  once  let  both  Congress  and  the 
White  Hou.se  forget  ix)litical  considera- 
tions and  make  a  decision  on  what  we 
all  privately  admit  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  country. 

Congress  should  not  adjourn  for  the 
Memorial  recess  without  having  acted 
upon  this  conference  report. 

Exhibit  1 

IFYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  16,  1968] 

House    Df.mocrats    Delav    Tax    Vote    Until 

Early  June — Opposition  to  a  $6  Billion 

•SPENDING  Cirr  Is  Causing  Acute  Political 

Prodlems— Time  Needed  To  IUlly  Forces 

Washington. — The  House  Democratic  lead- 

crsliip  postponed  until  at  least  early  June  a 

showdown  vote  on  the  bitterly  controversial 

hlKlier   income-tax   and   spendlng-reduction 

leplslatlon. 

Majority  Leader  Albert  of  Oklahoma  didn't 
give  any  reason  for  the  delay  as  he  announced 
the  decision  last  night.  'The  decision  w.is 
reached  alter  consultation  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  with  Rep.  Mills  (D..  Ark.l,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  main 
reason  lay  in  the  severe  political  problems 
confronting  the  legislation. 

Rep.  Albert  said  the  vote  would  be  put  off 
nntil  after  the  Memorial  Day  weekend.  He 
olfered  no  promises  on  exactly  when  it  would 
bo  brought  up. 

Most  House  Democratic  Liberals  are  firmly 
opposed  to  the  $6  billion  budget  cut  at- 
t.iched  by  a  conference  committee  to  the 
10';  income-tax  surcharge  plan.  These  Lib- 
erals vow  to  vote  against  the  package,  .-md 
apparentlv  the  only  thine  that  may  sway 
them  is  a  concession  by  President  Johnson 
to  accept  such  a  Elash  in  his  proposed  *186 
billion  budget  for  the  year  ber;lnning  July  1. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  bitterly  opposed  a  f>6  billion 
cut.  raying  that  he  would  only  reluctantly 
accept  a  reduction  of  $4  billion. 

The  intense  opposition  by  many  Demo- 
crats, in  turn,  is  making  it  difficult  uy  round 
up  needed  House  Republican  votes  for  the 
package.  Though  the  OOP  leadership  has  en- 
dorsed the  plan,  a  number  of  rank-and-file 
members  assert  that  they  won't  vote  for  it 
\inless  a  majority  of  Democrats  do. 

This  has  led  to  a  standoff,  and  a  Fpate  of 
rumors  are  abroad  in  the  House  concerning 
the  bill's  likelv  fate  when  it  finally  is  broueht 
to  a  vote.  The  best  bet  is  that  neither  side 
currently  has  the  votes  in  hand  to  win.  Thus, 
the  delay  is  acceptable  to  both  sides  while 
they  attempt  to  rally  a  majority  to  their 
position. 

don't    want   to    kill    I'LAN 

Most  Democrats  opposing  the  $6  billion 
spending  reduction  don't  want  to  kill  the 
legislation.  Rather,  they  hope  to  send  it  back 
to  the  conference  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  return  the  surtax  with  only  a  $4 
billion  spending  cut  attached  to  It. 

Their  difficulty  is  that  such  a  motion  prob- 
ably would  be  opposed  by  almost  all  Repub- 
licans. With  Rep.  Mills  backing  the  f6  bUllon 
reduction,  it  may  be  difficult  to  muster 
enough  Democratic  votes  to  carry  a  "recom- 
mital"  motion.  If  the  motion  did  fail,  the 
parliamentary  rules  wo-jld  require  an  imme- 
diate vote  to  approve  or  reject  the  whole 
package. 
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There  Is  a  cr>n?!c!erable  question  whether 
the  surtax  and  $6  billion  cut  would  be  ap- 
proved If  the  Democrats  loet  their  bid  for  a 
smaller  spending  reduction.  Some  House 
members  who  are  deeply  involved  In  the 
maneuvering  assert  that  the  package  can  be 
p.tssed  only  with  open  Presidential  support. 

Yet  there  is  Intense  opposition  within  the 
.^drrUnlst^atlon  to  the  S6  billion  reduction, 
and  some  officials  are  hinting  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  veto  the  f>ackage  unless  the 
spending  cuts  are  scaled  down.  Moreover,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  opened  a  lobbying  campaign 
against  the  legislation  in  its  current  form, 
and  an  intense  effort  by  the  labor  federation 
could  further  weaken  the  bill's  chances  in 
the  House 

ADVICE     FOR    JOHNSON 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  Is  receiv- 
ing advice  from  some  officials  and  Democratic 
lawmakers  to  accept  the  $6  billion  budget 
cut  along  with  the  surtax.  Among  other 
things,  they  are  advising  Mr.  Johnson  that 
he  could  simply  disregard  the  spending  re- 
strictions and  let  a  new  President  cope  with 
the  problem  next  January.  A  White  House 
source  said  President  Johnson  hadn't  yet 
mafle  up  his  mind  how  to  handle  the  thorny 
issue. 

The  prospect  of  further  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty about  the  fiscal  package  Is  understood 
to  be  "disturbing"  monetary  authorities,  but 
it  isn't  clear  it  this  fresh  setback  on  the 
road  to  fiscal  restraint  would  be  enough  to 
prod  the  federal  Reserve  Board  toward  an- 
other increase  in  its  bellwether  discount 
rate.  There's  been  some  speculation  outside 
the  board  that  such  action  would  be  likely 
next  week  if  the  tax-budget  plan  weren't 
making  clear  headway  toward  enactment. 

With  the  rate  already  at  5.5'r,  the  highest 
since  1929.  however,  the  authorities  are  apt 
to  be  hesitant  to  boost  It  again  soon  unless 
this  would  seem  necessary  to  prevent  loss 
of  momentum  in  the  general  upward  move- 
ment of  Interest  rates  As  of  yesterday,  the 
rise  in  Treasury  bill  yields  and  other  sensi- 
tive short-term  rates  didn't  signal  any  im- 
mediate need  for  another  "kicker,"  one  ob- 
server said. 

Baslca.ly.  the  Federal  Reserve  is  believed 
to  have  been  pursuing  its  tight  money  policy 
since  last  November  as  If  fiscal  restraint 
weren't  In  prospect.  Thus  an  abrupt  further 
tightening  wouldn't  necessarily  follow  even 
clear-cut  Congressional  killing  of  the  meas- 
ure unless  this  event  touched  off  a  sudden 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  U.S.  by  nerv- 
ous foreigners. 

Delay  of  the  legislation  won't  aff^t  the 
timing  of  the  surtax  If  it's  Anally  enacted. 
The  legislation  s!>ecifles  that  the  tax  would 
be  retroactive  to  April  1  for  individuals  and 
to  Jan.  1  for  corporations.  Individuals  would 
pay  a  7.5  "i  surcharge  this  year  and  corpora- 
tions 10 ""c.  The  legislation  would  allow  the 
tax  Increase  to  lapse  June  30,  1969.  Thus, 
both  Individuals  and  corporations  would  pay 
a  5'"-  surtax  In  1969  unless  Congress  ex- 
tended the  levy. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May   16,   1968] 

Gold  Price  Hits  New  High  Again  in  London. 

Paris 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

The  price  of  gold  shot  up  again  today  by  60 

cents  to  a  new  high  in  liondon  of  $40.85  an 

ounce.  But  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a  new 

gold  rush.  Most  hoarders  were  simply  holding 

on  and  refusing  to  .sell. 

The  foreign-exchange  rates  for  the  pound 
and  the  dollar  remained  steady  while  gold 
rose — a  sure  sign  that  speculators  were  not 
switching  out  of  paper  money  into  gold  on  % 
large  scale  as  they  did  in  the  financial  crisis 
earlier  this  year. 

French  bullion  dealers  attributed  the  con- 
tinued rise  In  gold  prices  to  the  scarcity  .of 
the  precious  metal  on  free  markets. 


The  Paris  fixing  at  the  equivalent  of  $41  40 
an  ounce,  an  increase  of  $1  10  from  the  prev- 
lo'ofl  level,  is  the  highest  ever  except  for  the 
frantic  session  of  March  15  when  Paris  was 
the  only  market  operating  and  the  price 
reached  $44.36. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May   16,   1968] 
Five    Hundred    and    Sixty-two    U.S.     Dead 
Highest  op  Any  Week  in  War — Reds  At- 
tack   North    of   Saigon'  and    in    Central 
Highlands 

Saigon. — North  Vietnamese  troops  launched 
strong  attacks  today  north  of  Saigon  and  in 
the  Central  Highlands  as  the  U.S.  Command 
announced  that  more  American  soldiers  were 
killed  in  combat  last  week  than  in  any  week 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

U.S.  Command  said  562  Americans  were 
killed;  19  more  than  the  previous  record  In 
the  week  of  Feb.  11-17.  The  U.S.  Command 
reported  5,552  enemy  killed  last  week,  no  rec- 
ord, while  South  Vietnamese  headquarters 
said  675  government  troops  were  killed,  their 
third  highest  -;eekly  toll  of  the  war. 

A  U.S.  spokesman  said  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can death  toll  resulted  from  heavy  action  in 
the  northernmost  provinces,  where  U.S.  Ma- 
rines fought  several  battles  last  week  around 
Dong  Ha,  11  miles  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  The  week  also  saw  hard  fighting  in  and 
around  Saigon  as  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  crushed  the  second  enemy  of- 
fensive within  four  months  against  the  capi- 
tal. 

Exhibit  2  ' 

THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
(Fiscal  years.  In  billionsj 


Function 


1967 
actual 


1968         1969 
estimate      esti- 
mate 


EXPENDITURES 

National  defense $70.1  $76.5  $79  8 

Excluding  special  Vietnam...  (50.0)  (52.0)  (54.0) 
International  affairs  and 

finance 4.1  4.3  4.5 

Excluding  special  Vietnam...  (3.7)  (3.9)  (4.0) 

Space  researcfi  and  technology.  5.4  4.8  4' 6 
Agriculture  and  agricultural 

resources        3.2  4.4  4.5 

Natural  resources 2.1  2.4  2.5 

Commerce  and  transportation..  7.3  7.7  8.0 
Housing  and  community 

development .6  .7  14 

Heaitt).  labor,  and  welfare 39.5  46.4  51^9 

Education 3.6  4.2  4.4 

Veterans  benefits  and  services..  6.4  6.8  7  1 

Interest 12.5  13.5  14.4 

General  government 2.5  2.6  2.8 

Allowances: 

Civilian  and  military  pay 

increase i.g 

Contingencies .1  ,4 

Undistributed  intragovern- 
mental  payments: 

Government  contribution  lor 

employee  retirement (—)..  —1.7  —1.9  —2.0 

Interest  received  by  trust 

lunds(-) -2.3  -2.7  -3.0 

Total  expenditures 153.2         169.9      182.8 

Total  expenditures,  ex- 
cluding special 
Vietnam (132.7)      (144.9)  (156. 5) 

NET  LENDING 

International  affairs  and 

finance .5  .7  .7 

Agriculture  and  agricultural 

resources  ..   1.2  .9         1.1 

Housing  and  community 

development 1.7  3.3         I  4 

Another 1.7  .9  .1 

Total  net  lending 5.2  5.8         3.3 

Total  outlays. . ., 158.4         175.6      186.1 

Total  outlays,  excluding 
special  Vietnim (137.9)      (150.6)  (159.8) 


EXHIBrT  3 
Hon.  Percival  F  Brundace, 
The  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Washtngtori,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brundage:  I  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  your  testimony  l>efore  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  March  6  that 
you,  as  Budget  Director,  have  requested  all 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  submit  to 
you  suggestions  to  reduce  the  monstrous 
budget  which  was  submitted  to  the  Conere.ss 
There  is  not  much  reason  to  hope  that 
these  agencies  will  voluntarily  recommend 
that  their  appropriations  be  reduced;  yet  this 
action,  at  least.  Indicates  an  awareness  by 
the  Budget  Director  of  the  growing  dlscon'- 
tent  among  the  people  because  of  the  bi?ness 
of  the  pending  budget. 

I  am  also  encouraged  to  note  that  the 
President,  in  his  press  conference  yesterday, 
indicated  a  study  to  delay  some  "construc- 
tion programs  included  in  the  budget. 

I  have  never  contended  that  the  execiuive 
branch  must  bear  the  sole  responsibility  tor 
excessive  public  spending.  The  Congres.s 
and  the  people  who  have  heretofore  sup- 
ported heavy  spending  must  bear  their  ."^hare 
of  the  blame,  but  I  do  think  the  executive 
branch  has  the  first  responsibility,  namely, 
under  the  law,  to  originate  a  budget.  ,ici- 
hering  to  economy  and  avoiding  waste,  and 
to  provide  only  for  the  essential  functions 
of  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  24  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate.  I  see  the  people  themselves, 
throughout  the  Nation,  aroused  and  demand- 
ing retrenchment  in  Government  spending 
Tills  being  a  democracy,  the  Congress  is 
anxious  to  follow  the  public  will  and  vote 
for  retrenchment,  but  the  leadership  of  the 
executive  branch  Is  essential  for  full  succe.ss. 
because  it  i.s  an  overwhelming  task  to  reduce 
by  amendments  the  550  executive  accounts, 
many  of  which  do  not  even  appear  In  appro- 
priation bills. 

Such  leadership,  let  me  remind  you.  was 
given  by  President  Eisenhower  m  the  past. 
In  1953,  when  the  President  took  offlce.  he 
was  confronted  with  a  Truman-prep:ired 
budget  of  S78.6  billion.  The  President,  v.ith 
the  aid  of  Congress,  reduced  the  Truman 
budget  to  $67.8  billion,  a  reduction  of  rver 
$10  billion  in  expenditures.  What  was  done 
then  can  be  done  now.  if  there  is  the  will  to 
do  it.  I  do  think,  however,  and  I  am  writing 
you  with  the  utmost  frankness,  that  you.  as 
Budget  Director,  owe  a  justification  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  in  that  you  presented 
to  the  President  an  expenditure  budget  of 
$71.8  billion,  which  is  $3  billion  in  excess  of 
fiscal  1957.  and  $7  billion  in  excess  of  fiscal 
1955. 

The  major  increase  is  not  in  defense  but 
in  domestic-civilian  expenditures.  What  are 
the  present  conditions,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  that  justify  an  increase  in  spending 
of  $7  billion  more  than  in   1955? 

Again.  I  note  that  in  1954  we  spent  $3  blli 
lion  more  on  defense  than  you  recommend 
in  the  present  budget.  Tlierefore.  this  would 
Indicate  that  the  need  for  defense  spending 
is  not  as  great  now  as  in  1954. 

I  ask  you  further  to  Justify  the  13  addi- 
tional State  and  local  grants,  making  67  :n 
all.  as  provided  in  the  pending  budget.  Mi 
of  these  new  State  and  local  grants  wiil 
grow  and  grow,  and  especially  the  approprir.- 
tlon  for  local  school  construction  will  open 
up  a  Pandora  box  of  spending,  amounting  n 
future  years  to  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

Although  the  number  of  civilian  emplovees 
is  ^,389,792.  plus  273.674  foreign  natiohaU 
not  on  regular  pajTolls,  your  budget  creates 
31,500  new  civilian  jobs.  I  ask  you  whether 
a  survey  was  made  of  civilian  employment. 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for 
retrenchment. 

I  note  you  hope  that  the  budget  for  the 
following  year  will  not  be  Increased,  yet  this 
is    inconsistent    with    your    budget    recom- 
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mendatlon,  authorizing  nearly  $2  billion  In 
excess  of  expenditures  for  the  conUng  fiscal 
ve.^r  This  would  certainly  Indicate  plans 
for    increased    spending    In    the    fiscal    year 

This  Is  a  luxury  budget,  padded  with  In- 
rreased  spending  all  down  the  line  and  has 
been  so  denounced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Humphrey,  in  even  stronger 
language  than  1  have  used. 
"  Passage  In  its  present  form  will  certainly 
stimulate  a  new  Inflation  which  Is  beginning 
rapid  growth.  It  will  be  another  favor  in 
increasing  the  cost  of  living.  The  budget 
now  pending  may  be  our  last  chance  to  re- 
duce entrenched  spending.  Enactment  of 
this  expanded  budget,  under  present  condi- 
tions, will  mean  we  are  indefinitely  com- 
mitted to  more  and  more  spending. 

When  tax  relief  is  so  urgently  demanded 
by  the  overburdened  taxpayers,  the  passage 
of  this  budget  at  Us  present  level  will  mt^ke 
impossible  any  t;ix  reduction  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  claim  that  the  present  budget  is  bal- 
anced by  revenue  is  more  apt  to  be  wTong 
than  right.  You  assume  that  the  Congress 
will  pass  the  5-cent  postal-rate  bill,  which 
is  estimated  to  bring  In  upward  of  $700  mil- 
lion of  new  revenue,  and  that  this,  together 
with  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  Income- 
tax  receipts,  as  reflected  by  an  increased 
national  prosperity  above  1956.  will  be  euIH- 
cient  to  balance  the  expenditures. 

As  Congress  has  not  taken  action  to  in- 
crease the  jwstal  rates  to  5  cents,  and.  as 
there  Is  strong  evidence  that  business  con- 
ditions are  leveling  off.  there  is  no  certainty 
that  your  anticijxited  Increase  in  tax  revenue 
will  be  realized  and  a  Federal  deficit  avoided. 
I  have  grave  apprehen.sions  that  to  con- 
tinue much  longer  our  present  tax  system 
will  have  disastrous  results,  but  tax  reduc- 
tion can  onlv  come  by  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 'The  total  Uix  take  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  amounts 
to  approximately  $110  billion  a  ye.ar,  and  I 
give  below  a  detailed  statement: 
In  re  tax  collections:  Federal,  State,  and  local 

I  In  millions  1 
Federal: 
Net    budget   receipts,    fiscal    year 

1958 -  »73,620 


adopted,  appropriations  and  authorizations 
for  expenditure  would  be  available  as  of 
July  1,  1957,  as  follows: 

Billions 
Direct  budget  appropriations  In  fiscal 

1958    »73.  3 

Appropriations  to  Federal   road   trust 

fund    2.2 

Unexpended  balances  of  funds  already 

appropriated    46.0 

Authorizations     already     enacted     to 

spend  from  so-called  debt  receipts, 

and  from  other  sources --     24.0 


Employment  taxes : 

Social   security 

Federal  disabiUty 

Railroad    retirement. 


6.609 
826 
665 


ToUil    — -- 145.5 

These  figures  do  not  Include  various  trust 
funds  such  iis  social  security,  etc. 

The  Federal  debt  is  $276  billion.  The  con- 
tingent liabilities  by  guaranties  of  various 
Federal   borrowing  programs  is  $260  Ijllllon. 

Our  national  Income  In  1956  was  $325 
billion.  M  our  various  governments  are  col- 
lecting in  taxes  in  cash  more  than  one-third 
of  the  national  income. 

I  do  not  believe  the  free  enterprise  system 
can  long  survive  under  such  tax  burdens. 
Most  corporations  now  pay  Uixes,  In  all 
forms — Federal.  State,  and  local— of  more 
than  60  percent  of  their  net  revenue,  and 
some  individuals  pay  over  90  percent. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  It  is  fool- 
hardy in  the  extreme  to  continue  to  spend 
on  this  high  level. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. I  ask  you  for  a  detailed  report  of  the 
economies  actually  made  effective  by  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Conunlssion.  President  Hoover  has  stated 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Comnilssion  point  the  way  to  saving  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  $5  5  billion  annually. 
I  have  been  tiixable  to  find  in  the  budget 
where  any  of  these  recommendations  have 
been  incorporated.  I  would  like  to  be  en- 
lightened as  to  this. 

I  firmly  believe  the  pending  budget  should 
be  reduced  by  at  least  $5  billion,  and  this 
would  leave  an  expenditure  budget  $2  billion 
more  than  1955. 

I  hopefully  await  the  results  of  your  In- 
vestigations and  word  from  you  and  the 
President  as  to  how  the  pending  budget  can 
be  reduced. 

Cordially  yours. 

Harry  F.  Byrd. 

EXHIDFT   4 


Total  employment  taxes 8.  100 

Highway    tr\ist    fund    tax    collec- 
tions         2,  173 


Total,  Federal —  88.893 

State  and  local : 

State  (1956.  latest  figure) 13.325 

Local  (1955.  latest  figure) 11,886 

Total,  State  and  local-- -  25,221 


Total,  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal   109,114 

State  unemployment  Insurance  tax 
collections  deposited  with  Federal 
Government 1,480 

Total,  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal, including  State  unem- 
ployment tax  collections-.-  110,594 

Notes. — 1.  State  and  local  figures  exclude 
revenue  from  sources  other  than  tax  collec- 
tions totaling  $11  billion.  2.  State  and  lo- 
cal figures  are  net  of  intragovernmental 
revenues.  3.  Federal  figures  exclude  certain 
trust  funds  and  net  receipts  of  business  en- 
terprise funds.  They  represent  net  budget 
receipts. 

To  complete  our  fiscal  picture,  let  me 
point   out   that   if   the   pending    budget   is 


Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
Wasliington,  B.C.,  May  16,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  W^illiams:  I  am  replying  to 
your  telephone  inquiry  as  to  the  application 
of  the  propKJsed  expenditure  reduction  to  an 
agency  such  as  the  TVA  which  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least  generates  Its  own  revenues. 

Expenditures  by  the  TVA  (on  a  net  basis 
insofar  as  power  revenues  are  concerned) 
are  included  in  the  unified  budget.  For  that 
reason,  expenditures  by  the  TVA  could  be 
made  subject  to  some  portion  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion expenditure  reduction.  The  question  as 
to  which  agencies  some  portion  of  the  $6 
billion  reduction  would  apply  is  determined 
by  the  action  uiken  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  appropriations  and  other  provision  for 
obligational  authority.  To  the  extent  the 
action  by  Congress  may  not  fully  account  for 
a  $6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  any  additional  reduction 
necessary  to  achieve  the  $6  billion  goal. 
He  could  prestunably  do  this  by  reducing 
specific  programs  or  on  an  overaU  basis  by 
requiring  agencies  to  make  some  percentage 
reduction  (perhaps  only  with  respect  to  con- 
trollable programs).  As  a  result,  he  could, 
but  would  not  be  required  to,  allocate  some 


of  this  reduction  to  the  TVA.  He  could  do 
this  In  a  manner  which  would  permit  T\'A 
to  offset  any  reduction  It  otherwise  might 
have  to  make  In  expenditures  by  any  In- 
crease In  power  receipts  which  It  receives. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  make  the  allo- 
cation without  regard  to  an  increase  In  power 
revenues. 

The  provision  relating  to  employee  reduc- 
tions does,  under  the  conference  agreement, 
apply  to  the  TVA.  in  other  words,  the  T\'A 
In  the  ca.se  of  Its  permanent,  lull-time  em- 
ployees would  be  permuted  to  liU  three 
vacancies  out  of  four  until  such  time  as  the 
level  of  employment  generally  reached  the 
level  of  June  1966  In  the  case  of  temporary 
or  part-time  employees,  they  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  same  number  they  had  In  the 
corresponding  month  in  1967.  However, 
either  In  the  case  of  permanent  full-time 
employees  or  In  the  case  of  i)art-time  or 
temporary  employees  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Budget  could  re.-vssign  vacjincies 
to  be  filled  to  the  TVA  from  some  other 
agency.  If  he  found  this  necessary  or  appro- 
priate 10  Increase  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  government. 

To  .summarize,  no  part  of  the  proposed 
$6  billion  reduction  In  expenditures  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  I'VA.  although 
the  President  In  his  discretion  could  kg 
assign  some  portion  of  the  reduction.  The 
employee  reductions  would,  if  no  action  is 
t:iken  to  the  contrary,  affect  the  TVA.  but 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
could  prevent  any  such  reduction  by  re- 
assignment if  he  considered  It  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  efficient  government  operation. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Laurence  N.  Woodworth. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  '^^'ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  coin- 
inend  the  distinpuishcd  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  his  remarkable  presenta- 
tion and  his  cocent  and  effective  criti- 
cism of  the  present  posture  and  .status 
of  the  fiscal  situation  in  this  country. 
As  always,  he  has  done  a  niagnificent 
job  in  this  analysis,  and  has  piven  all 
of  us  the  basis  for  judping  the  next  steps 
in  and  the  necessities  of  a  dangerous 
situation. 

I  especially  at  this  point  wish  to  under- 
score briefly  the  fact  that  I  understand 
that  there  have  been  a  niunber  of  calls 
by  administration  officials  to  many 
Members  of  Congress— I  know  there 
has  been  a  call  to  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress pointinp  out  that  funds  for  the 
Erlanger  Hospital  in  Chattanoopa  would 
be  cut  or  would  not  be  funded  in  fiscal 
1969  until  "the  Conpress  was  able  to 
work  out  what  it  is  goinp  to  do"  about 
this  expenditure  reduction-lp.x  increase 
thinp  This  is  from  a  representative  of 
HEW  in  a  call  to  my  office  on  Friday. 
May  17. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  respect,  except  to  say 
that  the  time  has  come,  m  my  judg- 
ment when  the  executive  department 
must  specify  the  cuts,  in  the  best  and 
the  least  disruptive  manner,  that  will 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  obviously 
needed  reduction  in  expenditures  and 
increase  in  taxation. 

On  one  other  subject.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  pointingup 
the  situation  with  respect  to  TVA.  This 
i";  not  a  case  of  asking  that  TVA  be  ex- 
cluded, on  March  29.  1968.  I  introduced, 
and  the  Senate  adopted,  an  amendment 
that  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
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internal  funds  of  TVA.  generated  from 
power  operations,  the  sale  of  power 
bond-s  and  notes,  were  not  affected,  be- 
cause they  are  not  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative budget.  This.  I  understand,  has 
'oeen  stricken  in  conference. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  once  aaain.  with  his  letter  from  the 
.■>taff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
making  jt  abundantly  clear  that  TVA's 
internal  funds,  power  funds,  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  power  notes, 
arc  not  affected  by  the  proposed  decrease 
m  expenditures. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
not  affected  any  more  than  they  would 
have  been  under  the  proposed  $4  billion 
reduction  or.  for  that  matter,  under 
existing  law  except  as  to  degree,  I  quote 
from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  just 
placed  in  the  Record. 

To  summarize,  no  part  of  the  proposed  ?6 
blUlon  reduction  In  expenditures  would  have 
to  be  assigned  lo  the  TVA.  although  the 
President,  in  his  discretion  could  so  assign 
some  portion  of  the  reduction, 

Tliat  also  would  be  true  of  the  $4  bil- 
lion. It  could  be  true  of  the  existing  law, 
if  we  assimie  that  we  killed  the  confer- 
ence report  and  made  no  reductions.  In 
approvmg  this  reduction  we  specifically 
made  no  exceptions  but  left  to  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  an  opportimity 
to  work  out  the  .<;ystem  of  priorities,  as  to 
where  they  will  apply  the  reductions,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

The  bill  did  spell  out.  however,  that  so- 
cial security  payments  and  veterans' 
benefits  as  provided  under  existing  law 
would  not  be  affected,  but  these  weje  not 
considered  exceptions  since  they  were 
alreadj'  mandatoi-y.  The  bill  did  provide 
that  the  special  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
would  not  be  included  since  they  were 
both  recognized  as  uncontrollable  items. 

I  ihanK  the  Senator  for  liis  remarks. 
and  I  thank  him  for  calling  attention  to 
the  particular  project  m  his  State  with 
respect  to  which  he  received  notice  that 
It  would  be  canceled  if  we  retained  the 
.S6  billion  expenditure  reduction.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  receiving  such  calls.  I  have 
received  some  calls  from  agencies  in  our 
State  that  they  are  receiving  notice  from 
«<iVashington  that  if  expenditures  are  re- 
duced by  S6  billion  their  programs  will 
be  cut  by  ,r  amoimt.  This  practice  is 
nothing  but  an  indirect  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  defeat  a  bill 
which  it  does  i^.ot  have  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  in  an  election  year. 


ONLNLBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays   before   the   Senate   the   imiinished 

business,  '.vhich  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
'.he  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  917'  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  C4X)rdmation 
of  law  enforcement  and  crmiinal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  covernment.  and 
for  other  puiposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  liiere 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7 '2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  a 
like  amount  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  speak  on  a  subject  which  is 
not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT    OF    1964 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  Friday.  May  17,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  3068.  The  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry w'ithout  amendment,  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment. However,  there  was  a  mistake  in 
printing  the  bill,  as  reported,  so  that  as 
printed  it  differed  from  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. 

In  order  to  correct  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  S.  3068  passed  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day. May  17.  be  reconsidered,  together 
with  the  third  reading;  that  the  bill  be 
amended  by  striking  from  line  5,  page  1, 
the  figure  •$255,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$225,000.000";  and  that  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  and  be  repassed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  iS.  30681,  as  amended,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase 
•not  In  excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "not  in  excess  of 
$245,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30.  1969;  ■• 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr,  B"5fRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Baiiking  and  Currency  will  begin 
hearings  tomorrow  on  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  relating  to  East-West  trade. 
The  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  MondaleI   states: 

Public  misconceptions  plague  efforts  to 
expand  F^st-West  trade. 

And  it  resolves  that  the  Export  Control 
Act  regulations  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  finance  restrictions  should  be  mod- 


ified to  permit  an  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  a  businessman,  and  as  one  who 
through  the  years  has  been  an  exporter, 
I  believe  strongly  in  the  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  wherever  po.ssible, 

I  tliink  It  important  that  there  be  trade 
between  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  favor 
trade. 

One  of  the  busine.s.ses  in  which  I  am 
involved,  the  growing  and  selling  of  ap- 
ples, tends  to  prosper  when  there  are 
good  export  possibilities,  and  it  suffers  in 
those  years  when  the  export  volume  is 
small. 

So  I  do  not  speak  as  one  who  is  hostile 
to  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  speak  as  one  who  favors  trade  among 
the  nations. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
his  address  to  the  Senate  on  May  9  when 
he  presented  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169, 
made  a  sharp  attack  on  legislation  which 
I  introduced  last  August  and  which  the 
Senate  approved  last  August,  and  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  likewise 
approved.  He  made  a  sharp  attack,  too, 
on  legislation  offered  by  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI,  of 
which  I  was  cosponsor. 

In  adopting  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act,  the  Sen- 
ate simultaneously  did  two  things:  First, 
in  a  sharp,  clcarcut  fight,  it  voted  to  limit 
the  Presidents  authority  and  thus  as- 
serted its  own  constitutional  preroua- 
tive  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs:  and. 
second,  it  made  unmistakably  clear  that 
.American  tax  dollars  shall  not  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  nations  supplying  our 
enemy. 

This  amendment,  along  with  the 
Mimdt-ByTd  amendment,  prevented  the 
use  of  Export-Import  Bank  fimds  to 
build  or  equip  a  Fiat  automobile  plant 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Bear  in  mind.  Mr,  President,  that  Ex- 
iwrt-lmpoit  Bank  funds  are  funds 
which  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, from  pockets  of  tiie  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States. 

Tile  Byrd  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  tax  f  uiids  to  finance  trade  with 
nations  supplying  North  Vietnam — so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  is  at  war  with 
the  United  States. 

It  would  automatically  cease  to  be  op- 
erative with  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Nor  would  the  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  apply  to  trade 
with  any  nation  except  tho.se  nations 
which  supply  an  enemy  at  war  with  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  does  not  restrict 
trade. 

It  says  the  American  wage  earners 
dollar  that  he  pays  to  the  Government 
m  taxes  shall  not  be  used  to  finance 
trade  with  tho.se  nations  which  are  sup- 
plying the  American  enemy.  Trade  can 
continue,  but  the  American  taxpayer  will 
not  finance  it. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  his 
Senate  speech  said: 

The  harshest  restrictions  (the  Byrd 
Amendment  and  the  Mundt-Byrd  Amend- 
ment) coming  from  Congress  have  ended 
Export-Import  Bank  aosistance  for  exports 
U3  Communist  countries. 
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I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  why  should 
American  tax  money  be  used  to  finance 
trade  with  countries— be  they  Commu- 
nist or  non-Communist — which  are  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam? 

"Let  us  put  this  matter  in  perspective. 
The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  major 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  500,000  Ameri- 
can troops  fighting  m  Vietnam,  and 
through  May  11  our  casualties  totaled 
165.483. 

During  the  2-year  period  1966  and 
1967,  U.S.  casualties  totaled  106.000  or 
an  average  of  1,000  per  week. 

For  the  first  19  weeks  of  1968.  the 
United  States  has  suffered  48,560  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam,  or  an  average  of 
">  500  casualties  a  week. 

Without  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communi.st  bloc  countries.  North 
Vietnam  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
the  war  against  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  supply  almost  all  of  North 
Vietnam's  surface-to-air  missiles,  radar, 
rockets,  mortars,  fighter  aircraft  and 
antiaircraft  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  basic  weapon  of  the  Vietcong,  the 
AK-47  automatic  rifle,  is  made  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. That  wea!x>n  has  been  judged 
by  our  own  military  men  to  be  as  good  or 
better  than  the  M-16  rifle  carried  by 
most  of  our  own  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Among  European  Communist  coun- 
tries. Poland  is  second  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  number  of  ships  can-ying 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayer, 
whose  sons  and  brothers  and  luusbands 
are  t)eing  wounded  and  killed  daily  in 
South  Vietnam  have  their  own  money 
u,sed  to  finance  trade  with  those  nations 
which  are  supplying  war  materials  and 
other  cargo  to  the  North  Vietnamese? 
I  realize  that  some  American  com- 
panies are  having  their  profits  reduced 
because  of  the  Byrd  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  last  year. 

But  w  here  American  Uve,s  are  involved. 
I  am  not  conceimed  about  'ousiness 
profits. 

Another  point  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota makes  is  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment eliminated  the  President's  discre- 
tionary authority. 
Most  certainly  it  did, 
I  say  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — has  surrendered  too  much  to  the 
President— be  he  Democi-at  or  Republi- 
can. The  Senate  should  cease  giving 
blank  checks  to  the  President. 

I  say  it  is  time  that  the  Senate  and  tlie 
Congress  bega:i  to  correct  the  imbalance 
which  exists  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches. 

The  Byrd  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  26.  I  might 
say  that  arrayed  against  it  on  that  10th 
day  of  August  of  last  year  was  the  full 
power  of  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department.  , 

Yet  the  amendment  was  approved  with 
66  percent  of  the  Democrats  voting  in 
favor  of  it  and  72  percent  of  the  Repubh- 
cans  voting  favorably.  It  was  passed  by  a 
bipartisan  vote 

It  was  clear  last  August  and  it  is  clear 
today  that  powerful  men  in  our  Govern- 
ment—powerful businessmen  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  stake — are  opposed  to 


the  Byrd  amendment  and  sought  its  de- 
feat and  now,  presumably,  seek  its  re- 
peal. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
an  opponent  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
said  last  August  in  a  surprisingly  frank 
public  statement  that  he  was  depending 
on  what  he  called  the  "fat  cats,"  presum- 
ably wealthy  businessmen,  to  bring 
enough  pressure  to  kill  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

They  may  be  able  to  do  that. 
The  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  the  opening  gun  to  make  it 
possible  to  use  American  tax  dollars  to 
finance  trade  with  Communist  nations 
supplying  North  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  administration. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
those  whom  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  calls  '•fat  cats." 

But  I  say  this,  that  if  the  American 
people  understand  that  the  tax  dollars 
taken  out  of  their  pay  check.s— with- 
held from  their  wages  even  before  they 
see  their  wages — are  being  used  to 
finance  trade  with  a  nation  which  is  in- 
flicting on  the  American  people  2.500 
casualties  every  week,  then  I  say  the 
American  taxpayers  will  rise  up  and  de- 
feat the  "fat  cats." 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning 
of  my  speech:  I  favor  trade.  I  favor  the 
expansion  of  trade.  I  favor  the  nations  of 
the  world  having  as  much  commercial 
intercour.se  with  one  another  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  Byrd  amendment  does  not  pre- 
vent trade.  It  does,  however,  prevent  the 
u.se  of  American  tax  dollars  to  finance 
trade  with  nations  supplying  our  enemy. 
Until  the  Vietnam  war  is  concluded.  I 
shall  fight  to  retain  this  restriction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
the  speech  he  has  just  made.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  a  continuing  source  of  con- 
cern to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  Is  to  many  of 
us,  as  evidenced  by  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  received  on  his 
amendment. 

I  believe  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  the 
other  day  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment had  issued  either  a  permit,  or  rules 
and  regulations,  which  would  authorize  a 
permit  for  the  United  States  to  go  ahead 
with  the  financing  of  the  Fiat  plant  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Not  precisely 
so.  I  think  what  was  done  was  that  the 
Commerce  Department  granted  an  ex- 
port license  to  permit  the  exporting  of 
machine  tools,  but  there  will  be  no  Gov- 
ernment financing  involved.  I  think  that 
is  the  distinction,  which  comes  about  as 
a  result  of  the  amendment  the  Senate 
adopted,  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  himself  was  so  helpful  in  hav- 
ing  adopted.   Because   of   that  amend- 
ment, the  Export-Import  Bank  is  pre- 
vented from  helping  to  finance  the  deal. 
My  understanding  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  "senator's,  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  granted  an  export  Ucense 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  building  of 


the  Fiat  automobile  plant,  but  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  cannot  help  to  finance  it 
as  long  as  the  amendment  continues  on 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Again  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  having  been 
able  to  stop  the  use  of  tax  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  this 
plant.  But  I  must  say  that,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  engaged  in  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  lor  US.  industry  to  send  ma- 
chine tools  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  con- 
struction of  the  Fiat  plant,  which  will  be 
fully  capable  of  building  Fiat  trucks  as 
well  a-s  cars,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  being 
awfully  shortsighted:  that  in  the  desire 
to  make  more  American  dollars  we  are 
losing  sight  of  our  overall  national  in- 
terest. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  continue  his  valuable  efforts 
along  these  lines  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly support.  Perhaps,  over  a  period  of 
time,  with  enough  publicity  given  this 
matter,  the  American  people  will  insist 
upon  governmental  action  which  will 
back  up  the  theory  behind  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  grateful  for  them. 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  he  says. 
Why  should  any  American  company, 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war.  and  we 
arc  suffering  2.500  casualties  every  week, 
export  tools  and  other  equipment  to  the 
Communist  nations  which  are  supplying 
the  enemy  and  making  it  possible  for 
North  Vietnam  to  continue  to  kill  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  South  Vietnam? 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  feel  that  what 
he  has  said  will  be  tremendously  helpful 
in  the  fight  to  protect  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Like  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  am  in  favor  of  trade 
among  nations,  particularly  when  trad- 
ing between  private  investors  here  and 
private  investors  and  individuals  abroad. 
But.  is  it  not  a  fact,  in  connection  with 
Communist-controlled  countries,  that 
one  does  not  trade  in  that  manner,  it 
is  trade  only  between  individuals  and 
businesses  here  and  the  Goveimment- 
controUed  corporation  run  by  the  Com- 
munists in  the  satellite  countries  or  in 
the  Soviet  Union  where  there  aie  no  pri- 
vate business  leaders  with  whom  we  can 
trade? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
completely  correct.  The  governments  of 
those  Communist  countries  control  the 
trade.  They  say  how  it  will  be  utilized. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  utilized  to  their 
own  advantage  in  tliis  case,  which  will 
mean  it  will  be  utilized  to  tlie  disadvan- 
tage of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate 
the  Senatoi's  comments  very  much. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE   STREETS   ACT   OF    1967 

Tlie  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917 1  to  assist  State  and 
local  goverrunents  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
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tems  at  all  levels  of  government,  sind  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  four  amendments  and  ask 
that  they  remain  on  the  desk  during  the 
day  until  we  can  conclude  with  some 
voting.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Rolland  Tni- 
man,  court  commissioner.  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Superior  Coitrt, 
Long  Beach .  Calif..  May  2. 1968. 
Hon.  John   L.   McClellan, 
Seriate  Office  Buildirfg. 
Wa.-ihingion.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  All  of  our  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Including  Innocent  chll- 
drerf,  are  indebted  to  you  for  j-OHr  tireless 
efforts  to  swing  back  the  pendurfim  of  Jus- 
tice to  at  least  a  middle-of-the-road  course 
so  that  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
will  no  longer  i>e  in  fovor  of  the  criminals, 
your  two-asted  fighting  leadership  in  this 
matter  is  greatly  appreciated. 

May  God  bless  you  with  siiccess  in  having 
the   Senate   approve   the   controversial   Title 
II  of  the  Antlcrime  Bill,  as  reported  tn  to- 
day's Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Holland  Truman. 

Mr.  McCLELL^VN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Bell.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCPREME  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 

PUHadelphia.  Pa.,  April  9,  1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Or'ice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClei.lan:  I  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  your  attempts  and  your  pro- 
posal to  overturn  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions invalidating,  on  recently  created  tech- 
nicalities made  ol  straw,  voluntary  confes- 
sions which  are  made  by  brutal  criminals. 
These  technicalities  which  four  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  drastically 
weaken  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding 
public  from  murderers,  robbers,  rapists  and 
other  dangerous  criminals,  and  make  a  trav- 
esty of  Justice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Bell.  Jr., 

Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  call,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  2 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  sides,  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Ebcecutive  Calendar. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  nomination. 


SECURITIES  AND   EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maiyland, 
for  reappointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
a  term  of  5  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confii-mation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


0\mrBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     ^\ND 
SAFE    STREETS    ACT    OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  time  will  have  to  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides,  un- 
less someone  takes  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Marjiand 
[Mr.  Brewster]  wishes  5  minutes.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2' 2  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  my  colleague  an 
equal  amount  of  time. 


EXECUTIVE    SEiSSION 

M:-  BYRD  of  Weit  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  yiat  the 


THE  CRIME  PROBLEM  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, a  group  of  women  whose  lius- 
bands  drive  buses  for  the  DC.  Transit 
Co.  visited  me  in  my  office.  They  were 
upset,  and  justifiably  so.  A  busdriver 
was  killed  in  this  city  last  week.  On  that 
same  night,  five  others  were  held  up. 
The  women  who  came  to  see  me  were 
alarmed  and  frightened.  They  demanded 
that  something  be  done  to  help  protect 
their  husbands  on  their  jobs. 

I  have  written  to  the  president  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  Co.,  and  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  urging  their 
prompt  action  on  some  of  the  improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement  and  protection 
that  the  women  suggested. 

The  dangers  that  bus  drivers  face  in 
this  city  every  night  are  just  part  of 


the  problem.  Crime,  in  fact,  is  a  serious 
and  growing  problem  in  Washington. 

It  is  shocking  and  deplorable  that  this 
should  be  the  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  it  is. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  police 
department,  crime  flourishes  here. 

Despite  comments  to  the  contrary  by 
scm.e  pubUc  officials  who  have  seiiou.sly 
misjudged  the  situation,  the  citizens  of 
Washinrrton  and  its  suburbs  lack  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  an  overworked, 
undermanned,  and  underpaid  police  de- 
partment to  protect  life  and  property 
here. 

It  was  with  surpri.se  and  concern  that 
I  noted  a  statement  made  last  week  by 
one  of  the  junior  membc'-s  of  tlio  House 
District  Committee,  who  happens  to 
come  from  the  State  of  Maryland.  He 
said  that  the  Washington  community  cnn 
feel  a  con.siderable  degree  of  confidence 
that  law  and  order  will  be  maintained. 
That  statement  was  made  last  Thurs- 
day. That  niaht,  a  busdriver  was  kiJled 
and  five  others  were  held  up.  That  day 
and  night,  six  fires  of  suspicious  origin 
were  reported  in  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  can  a  busdriver  fpel 
confident  as  he  drives  his  route,  when 
one  of  his  coworkers  has  been  slain  and 
others  are  the  victims  of  lioldups  almcst 
every  night? 

Can  a  merchant  feel  confident  behind 
the  counter  in  his  store  when  four  others 
like  him  have  been  killed  in  the  last 
month? 

No  citizen  can  feel  confident  in  a  city 
that  is  plagued  day  and  night  by  shoot- 
ings, holdups,  assaults  on  women,  cases 
of  ar.son,  and  assorted  other  crimes  that 
continue  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
police  to  prevent  tliem. 

This  is  no  time  for  expressions  of  con- 
fidence. It  is  time  for  expressions  of  deep 
concern  as  well  as  concerted  action. 

Tlie  police  department  is  striving  val- 
iantly to  control  the  crime  situation  in 
this  city.  Its  officers  and  men  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  their  ef- 
forts under  extremely  difficult  condi- 
tions. 

Clearly,  the  best  deterrent  1o  r:--,  ■ 
is  the  policeman  on  the  street.  It  is  e.s.';.  r.- 
tial  that  more  policemen  be  put  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tire  fact  remains,  however,  that  there 
simply  ai^e  not  enough  ix)licemen  in 
Washington.  The  force  is  seriously  un- 
dermanned. Tlie  vacancies  that  exist  on 
the  force  now  must  be  filled.  Tlie  author- 
ized strength  must  be  increased,  and  then 
the  new  positions  must  be  filled. 

This  is  the  only  way  that  Washington 
can  begin  to  come  to  grips  v.lth  its  crime 
problem  quickly  "-nd  effectively. 

The  officials  of  this  city  already  have 
taken  several  steps  to  put  more  men  on 
the  streets  and  to  increase  the  protection 
on  the  buses.  The  public  safety  director 
said  last  week  that  the  city  is  reviewing 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  more  police- 
men. 

It  is  my  hope  that  city  officials  will 
come  to  a  decision  quickly  on  this  mat- 
ter. They  should  come  to  Congress  with 
a  request  for  an  increase  in  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  police  department. 
Congress  should  approve  that  request 
without  delay. 

Along  with  more  men.  Congress  must 
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assure  that  the  members  of  the  ix)lice 
department  continue  to  receive  salaries 
that  are  equal  to  the  duties  they  must 
perform.  The  Congre.ss  has  approved  an 
mcrease  in  i>olice  salaries  this  year  Con- 
cern for  the  working  conditions  of  the 
policemen  in  Wasliington  must  be  con- 
tinuous. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Star,  on  May  18, 
both  contained  editorials  addressed  to 
the  .subject  I  have  discussed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Needed:  More  Protection."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  18, 
1968.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Safety 
on  the  Biuscs,"  published  m  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Evening  Star  of  May  18.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
May  18.  1968| 
Needed:  More  Protection 
The  fear  and  frustration  which  has  so  sud- 
denly gripped  Washington  bus  drivers  is 
shared  in  large  measure  by  other  segments 
of  the  Washington  community.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  city  is  not  get- 
ting the  protection  it  needs.  Are  there  enough 
police?  Is  enough  use  being  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  protective  deWces  m  shops, 
buses  or  taxis?  The  feeling  of  a  lot  of  people 
is  that  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  No. 
This  feeling  comes  in  part  as  an  aftereffect 
of  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  during 
the  riots,  but  it  also  stems  from  a  con- 
tinuously increasing  rise  in  serious  criminal 
activity  over  the  years.  Housebreaking,  auto 
thefts,  robberies  and  larcenies  averaged  about 
900  a  week  earlier  this  year.  They  now  aver- 
age over  a  thousand  a  week. 

Certainly  after  six  holdups  and  the  mur- 
der of  a  bus  driver  m  jne  night,  the  city  must 
provide  the  added   protection   demanded   by 
the   bus   drivers.   The    temporary   manpower 
available  through  ma.ssive  extensions  of  over- 
time, announced  yesterday  by  Deputy  Mayor 
Fletcher,  should  help  relieve  the  immediate 
emergency.  But  if  the  city  is  to  serve  those 
other  segments  of  the  community  whose  fears 
are  just  as  real  as  those  of  the  bus  drivers, 
the  police  force  must  be  enlarged,  and  en- 
larged  substantially.   The  police   acted  with 
admirable  speed  and  efficiency  last  night  in 
apprehending    three    suspects.    Even    before 
vesterday'E   shooting,   police   had   assigned  a 
special  task  force  of  plalnclothe.smen  to  ride 
buses  in  the  high   hazard  areas  of  the  9th. 
11th  and  14th  precincts  of  the  Northeast  and 
Southeast  sectors  of  the  city.  Their  effort  has 
been   rewarded   with   several    arrests.   But   a 
concomitant    result    has    been    that    already 
inadequate    police    forces   have   been    spread 
even  thinner.  And  as  the  murder  at  20th  and 
P  only  serves  to  show,  the  pattern  of  criminal 
attack  is  far  from  predictable.  The  only  re- 
Uef  for  this  uneven  balance,  then,  is  to  in- 
crease police  ranks.  This  must  be  an  issue  of 
priority  for  city  and  government  officials. 

As  to  the  physical  protection  which  the  bus 
drivers  seek,  there  are  any  number  of  de- 
vices which  might  help  deter  criminals,  such 
as  shatterproof  plastic  cages  for  drivers  or 
two-way  radios  for  quick  coimnunication. 
District  buses  are  equipped  with  machines 
that  collect  fares  which  are  inaccessible  to 
the  driver  except  by  key.  The  Transit  Com- 
mission might  well  insist  that  the  contents 
of  these  machines  be  completely  inaccessible, 
even  to  drivers,  and  that  drivers  on  -'owl" 
runs  be  prohibited  from  carrying  money  on 
their  person,  thus  remo\-ing  the  bait  foi 
criminals.  To  effect  this,  the  Commission 
could  insist  that  passengers  on  night  bu.ses 
pay  exact  fares.  Tokens  might  be  sold  at 
stores  and  restaurants  to  relieve  the  driver 
of  the  necessity  of  handling  money. 


A  high  proportion  of  robberies  occur  at 
bus  terminal  points.  Schedules  could  be  iJ- 
tered  to  prevent  layovers,  or  terminals  them- 
selves might  be  relocated  in  areas  where 
police   can   more   easily   provide   protection. 

Whatever  the  solution,  the  bus  drivers,  the 
merchants  sind  the  citizen  who  wants  to  walk 
the  street  deserve  better  protection.  The  rise 
In  crune  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  Already 
Mayor  Washington  and  Safety  Director  Mur- 
phy have  increased  police  protection  by 
twenty  per  cent  In  .some  areas  by  stretching 
existing  resources.  The  grim  statistics  sug- 
gest that  this  is  not  enough,  either  to  curb 
crime  or  to  restore  the  calm  and  conlldence 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  cltv.  What  it  apparently  comes  down  to 
is  a  need  for  more  resources — more  money 
and  more  manpower.  The  alternative  is  a 
continuing  rise  in  the  crime  rate  and,  with 
this,  all  the  debilitating  effects  of  tear  and 
frustration. 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Swr. 
May  18,  19681 
Safety  on  the  Buses 
Is   seems    outrageous    that    brutal,    sense- 
less murder  was  required   to  focus  the  full 
attention  of   the   community  on   the  legiti- 
mate demand  of  Washington  bus  drivers  for 
greater  protection  against  physical  violence 
from  thugs  bent  on  robbery. 

In  reality,  of  course,  the  previous  neglect 
of  this  problem  was  nothing  i\s  simple  or  ;is 
clear-cut  as  mere  negligence.  For  the  plight 
of  the  bus  drivers  is  not  an  isolated  out- 
thrust  of  criminality,  it  Is  part  of  a  pattern 
of  steadily  mounting  crime  and  violence  in 
the  streets  which  is  affecting  virtually  every 
aspect  of  life  in  this  city  and  which  has 
placed  unbearable  strains  on  the  normal 
processes  of  meanlngfiU  law  enforcement. 

At  least,  however,  a  start  has  been  made 
in  the  case  of  the  bus  drivers.  "The  boys," 
said  an  official  of  the  bus  drivers'  union, 
"have  had  a  belly  full,"  and  the  extent  of 
their  grievance  is  partly  Illustrated  in  the 
figures  released  vesterday  by  poUce.  Total 
bus  robberies  in  i967:  326.  Total  during  the 
first  4'i,  months  of  this  year:  232— a  rate 
nearly  'double  the  previous  year's.  These 
cold  statistics,  moreover,  tell  nothing  of  the 
physical  harm  suffered  by  bus  drivers  or  of 
the  fear  and  the  uncertainty  which  surely 
have  been  constant  companions  of  many 
of  them. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  emergency  meas- 
ures announced  last  night  by  Deputy  Mayor 
Fletcher  have  persuaded  the  bus  drivers  to 
remain  on  the  job,  for  bus  transit  Is  a  vital 
public  service  which   must   be  maintained. 
The   added   police   patrols  along  bus  routes 
and  the  new  plan  to  relieve  drivers  of  the 
responsibility  to  carry  ready  cash,  requiring 
that  passengers  provide  exact  fares,  are  sen- 
sible   first    steps.    Obviously,    however,    they 
are  only  that  More  effecUve  permanent  meas- 
ures  of   relief   must  be   found.   Perhaps   the 
best  hope  resus  in  the  installation  of  radio 
or  other  alarm  systems  In  buses— po.ssibilities 
which  were  discussed  tentatively  yesterday. 
The  ultimate  solution,  however,  clearly  lies 
in  a  more  effective  means  of  combatting  the 
whole  broad  spectrum  of  street  crime,  and 
the    imposition    of    penalties    which    mean 
something  to  those  punks  who  can  be  appre- 
hended and  convicted  of  offenses.  The  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent 
to  crime  has  few  champions  these  days.  It 
is  a  concept,  in  our  opinion,  which  should 
be  revived. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  have  any  of  his  5  minutes 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Will    the   Senator 

vield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  he  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  help  do  something  about 
the  situation  of  which  he  speaks.  Tlie 
i.ssues  here  are  clearcut.  We  are  either 
going  to  back  up  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials by  giving  them  the  opiwrtunity  to 
perform  their  duty  within  reason,  and  as 
they  did  it  for  100  years,  or  we  arc  going 
to  ratify,  in  effect,  the  liberal  decisions  of 
the  Court  which  are  responsible  for 
thou.sands  of  criminals  being  loose  in 
America  today,  and  helping  make  our 
streets  un.safe.  Look  at  the  chart.  It  tells 
the  stoiy.  I  hoi>e  my  friend  will  join  us  in 
this  fight. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  know  that  the 
wives  of  the  Transit  Co.  drivers  who 
visited  me  yesterday,  and  last  week  the 
storeowneis  of  hundreds  of  stores  that 
have  been  established  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, are  desperately  worried,  and  they 
want  Congress  to  do  something. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distineui-shed  colleague  for 
his  remarks. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  IS.  917)  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Senators 
remarks,  particularly  regarding  the  ur- 
gent need  for  adequate  i^ay  and  adequate 
strength  of  the  police  force,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  ring  the  bell.  The  princi- 
pal deterrent  to  crime  today,  as  it  has 
always  been,  is  the  policeman,  the  cop 
on  the  beat.  Unfortunately,  throughout 
the  Nation,  we  expect  our  policemen  to  be 
veritable  Solomons  as  far  as  wisdom  is 
concerned,    and    Sampsons    as    far    as 
strength  is  concerned,  and  yet  we  i>ay 
them  substantially  less  than  the  aver- 
age factory  worker  makes.  We  require 
that  they  use  their  free  time  to  stand  in 
court  waiting  for  delayed  cases  to  reach 
a  judge.  Many  police  officers  are  forced 
to  moonhght.  just  to  support  their  fami- 
lies in  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  be  really  ef- 
fective in  the  field  of  reduction  of  crime, 
we  have  to  strengthen  our  police  forces 
and  our  law  enforcement  agencies.  That 
is  what  title  I.  title  III.  and  title  IV  of 
the  pending  bill  would  do.  But  I  regret 
to  disagree  with  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    and    friend,    the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas.  in  which  he  in- 
fers that  the  ri.se  in  crime  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  three  or  four  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  relate  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
Is  no  empirical  data  to  support  that  po- 
sition. It  is  a  position  that  I  have  heard 
time  and  again,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
foundation  of  pny  facts. 

It  is  an  argmnent  which  is  i)Opular 
and  appealing,  but  it  is  not  factual.  And 
the  three  studies  to  date  on  the  effect  of 
the  so-called  Miranda  decision  all,  by 
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faces,  rebut  the  argument  made'  by  the 
Senator  from  Ar'cansas. 

These  three  studies  have  been  exten- 
sive and  objective  .-Jtudies  that  have  been 
made  by  unbiased  law  schools  across  the 
United  States  One  was  made  at  Yale, 
one  at  Pittsbuigh,  and  one  at  George- 
town. 

The  study  at  Yale  was  a  study  which 
was  conducted  for  a  period  of  3  months. 
The  members  of  the  law  review  and  the 
student  body  there  sat  in  on  every  police 
interrogation  of  a  criminal  suspect  or 
arrestee   There  were  118  such  cases. 

Durin?  the  same  period  of  time  they 
studied  the  police  records.  They  studied 
the  files  and.  as  I  have  indicated,  they 
actually  sat  in  on  the  basic  investiga- 
tion and  interrogation  itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the 
cases  handled  by  the  police  department 
of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  87  percent  of 
tiie  cases,  the  statements  were  not  used 
a.s  avidenco. 

It -was  noted  during  this  period  of  time 
that  some  of  the  police  officers  gave  all 
of  ihe  -.varnings  required  in  the  Miranda 
ca.^e :  namely,  that  an  arrestee  is  entitled 
to  be  warned  tliat  he  can  remain  silent, 
that  anything  he  says  can  be  used 
against  him,  that  he  is  entitled  to  coun- 
sel, and.  if  he  is  too  poor  to  have  a 
lawyer,  he  is  entitled  to  have  appointed 
counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hns  expired. 

Mr.  TYDENGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mai-yland  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  group  that  did  not  have  the 
Miranda  warnings,  only  one-third  made 
statements,  whereas  in  the  warned  group 
one-half  made  statements. 

I  think  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
•J^.at  IS  that  if  an  individual  wishes  to 
make  a  statement — and  I  found  this  to 
be  very  tnie  during  my  years  of  ser^•ice 
as  a  U..5.  attorney — the  fact  that  he  is 
told  that  he  does  not  have  to  make  a 
statement  and  that  everything  he  says 
will  be  used  against  him  and  that  he  has 
a  riaht  to  appointed  counsel  if  he  is  too 
poor  will  not  deter  him  from  making  a 
statement. 

The  reason  for  the  Miranda  warning  is 
to  protect  individuals  against  the  coerced 
or  the  false  statements. 

In  Pittsburgh  they  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation or  a  study  in  which  they  re- 
lied on  the  police  files.  They  studied  the 
files  for  the  period  after  the  Miranda  de- 
cision and  for  a  like  period  before  the 
Miranda  decision  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  conviction  rate  went 
up  or  down  or  whether  there  was  any 
sigiiificant  connection  between  the  con- 
viction rates  and  the  Miranda  decision. 

They  found  there  that  after  the  Mi- 
randa case,  the  rate  of  confessions  was 
down  by  17  percent.  However,  they  found 
that  there  was  no  decline  in  the  convic- 
tion rate,  that  the  conviction  rate  was 
constant,  and  that  of  the  74  who  refused 
to  make  a  statement  on  arraignment, 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  hold  73 
of  them. 


Even  more  important,  however,  was 
the  determination  that  the  rate  of  crime 
clearance — that  is,  the  report  of  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  and  their 
solution  by  the  police  officers  of  Pitts- 
burgh— was  constant  and  did  not  fall. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  also  found  in  the 
Pittsburgh  study  that  the  actual  rate  of 
guilty  pleas  rose  by  5  percent  after  the 
Miranda  case. 

In  Georgetown,  the  1-year  study  on 
the  role  of  defense  counsel  after  the 
Miranda  case  indicated  that,  of  the  15,- 
000  arrests  made  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, only  7  percent  requested  co;m.sel, 
and  the  rate  of  statements  given  before 
and  after  the  Miranda  decision  was 
constant. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
a  prosecutor  realizes  that  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  a  confession  solves  a  crime. 
The  statement  or  confession  is  obtained 
after  the  crime  has  been  solved,  and  it 
is  used  to  nail  down  the  evidence. 

When  a  person  is  ready  to  make  a 
statement,  the  mere  fact  that  he  is 
warned  that  anything  he  says  can  be 
used  against  him.  that  he  does  not  have 
to  make  a  statement,  and  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  counsel  is  not  going  to  deter 
him  from  making  a  statement. 

This  is  the  .same  w'aming  that  has  been 
losed  by  the  FBI  for  almost  three  dec- 
ades. It  is  the  same  warning  that  has 
been  used  by  the  military  c^urts  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  the  same  warning  that  has 
been  used  by  most  Federal  investigative 
agencies. 

Should  title  II  be  adopted,  it  will  in- 
jure law  enforcement  efforts  in  the 
United  States  in  my  judgment.  It  will 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  police  officers 
because  law  enforcement  at  all  levels  will 
be  left  in  hopeless  confusion.  Which  i-ule 
sliould  the  police  follow  in  interroiiating 
.suspects  or  conducting  a  lineup — the 
Miranda  and  Wade  rules  laid  dowTi  as 
guidelines  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution,  or 
title  II  wliich  leaves  the  discretion  open 
to  eacli  State  coiut  and  State  constitu- 
tion? 

Should  prosecutore  rely  on  compliance 
with  title  II  or  insist  on  compliance  with 
Miranda  until  the  Supreme  Court  acts 
again? 

Should  lower  courts  refuse  to  accept 
confessions  and  eyewitness  testimony  in 
evidence  unless  they  meet  the  Miranda 
and  Wade  statements?  Or  should  they 
base  convictions  on  title  n  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions? 

If  the  Supreme  Court  declares  title  II 
unconstitutional,  there  is  a  likelihood 
then  that  convictions  in  cases  where  offi- 
cials relied  on  title  n  will  be  reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  aii  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
fessions in  those  cases  could  be  invali- 
dated, eyewitness  identifications  ex- 
cluded, and  convictions  overturned,  and 
the  ends  of  law  enforcement  would  be 
defeated  rather  tiian  advanced. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr.  Long 

of  Louisiana  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  i-ecognized  for  10 
minut.es. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  pro- 
posed Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1967  comes  before  the 
Senate  propelled  by  repeated,  insistent 
demands  of  citizens  throughout  the 
lensitii  and  breadth  of  tlu.  Nation  for 
immediate  and  effective  action  that  will 
help  stem  the  wa\e  of  crime  and  no- 
lencc  in  our  communities.  The  rising  tide 
of  lawlessness  is  without  question  the 
gravest  domestic  problem  confronting  all 
levels  of  government  tliroughout  the 
Nation.  This  alanning  fact,  underscored 
by  spiraling  crime  statistics,  is  breeding 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  law-abiding  citizens 
across  this  land  as  they  read  their  news- 
papers, listen  to  their  radios,  watch  their 
televisions,  or  learn  that  friends  or 
acqualntaiices  have  been  victimized. 

Preliminary  figures  released  by  the 
FBI  show  that  during  calendar  year  1967, 
crime  nationally  increased  16  percent 
over  1966.  Violent  crime  rose  15  percent. 
Murder  was  up  12  percent,  aggravated 
assault  8  percent,  forcible  rape  9  percent, 
and  robbery  27  percent.  Crime  in  our 
large  core  cities  rose  17  percent.  Our 
suburban  communities  reported  a  16  per- 
cent rise,  and  our  rural  areas  a  13  per- 
cent rise. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  statistics,  for 
we  all  know  generally  what  they  show. 
Wo  know  also  that  behind  them  lay  un- 
told !>ersonal  tracedy,  human  misery,  a 
deplorable  erosion  of  the  quality  and  se- 
renity of  our  daily  lives,  and  a  gigantic 
economic  loss. 

Mr.  President  the  people  of  America 
arc  ;ed  up.  The  condition  we  confror.t  iS 
outrageous. 

The  times  arc  marked  by  a  sinister 
pei-mis-siveness.  There  was  a  time  when 
people  felt  secure  m  the  belief  that  crime 
does  not  pay;  that  the  fruits  of  lawless- 
ness were  quick  apprehension,  swift  jus- 
tice, and  fitting  punisliment.  Today,  we 
are  not  so  sure.  It  is  alarming,  but  true, 
that  there  is  increasing  recourse  to  crime 
as  the  easy  way  out,  and  it  is  more  alarm- 
ing .still  that  all  too  often  the  rewards 
are  high  and  the  ;)rospects  of  conviction 
low. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today,  or  any  single  piece  of 
legislation  can  cure  this  disease.  I  know  of 
no  panaceas.  But  it  is  inescapably  true 
that  iXKJr  law  enforcement  and  unrealis- 
tic, impractical  impediments  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  .lustice  in  our 
courts  can  only  provide  temptation  and 
encouragement  to  potential  hoodltmis 
and  criminals.  The  objectives  of  the  bill 
before  us — namely,  to  Improve  the  law 
enforcement  and  crime  i^rcvention  capa- 
bility of  police  forees  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  courts — deserve  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
These  goals  must  be  achieved.  Tliey  are 
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basic  and  necessary  elements  of  any  truly 
effective  congressional  declaration  of  war 
on  crime  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
focus  my  remarks  on  one  particular  as- 
pect of  title  II  of  S.  917.  deaUng  with  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  However,  before  I  do  that, 
I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
statement  that  was  made  a  moment  ago 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  concerning  the  police  situa- 
tionin  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  have  attempted  to  be  realistic.  We 
have  attempted  to  upgrade  the  salaries 
so  that  they  will  attract  rrood  men  into 
this  very  dangerous  occupation.  Just  yes- 
terday. Congress  completed  its  action  on 
a  bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  District  of 
Columbia  police  officers  to  S8.000  on  July 
1.  $7,800  retroactive  to  October  1  of  last 
year.  This  is  but  one  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  not  the  complete  answer, 
obviously.  It  is  possible  that  even  this 
increase  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bring 
our  police  force  to  its  authorized  strength. 
Actually,  there  is  no  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  policemen  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  appropriated 
amounts  of  money.  I  believe  the  appro- 
priated amoimts  provide  for  approxi- 
mately 3.100  ix)liccmen,  and  I  am  advised 
that  as  of  today,  the  police  force  is 
approximately  165  short  of  that  figure. 
So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  increased  pay 
scale  will  attract  more  men  into  the 
force,  because  this  is  one  area  in  which 
a  beefing  up  is  needed.  This,  of  course, 
will  go  some  part  along  the  way  toward 
helping  in  this  particular  area. 

Similarly,  we  are  presently  planning 
hearings  with  respect  to  providing  addi- 
tional manpower  in  our  court  system. 
Tlus  also  will  be  helpful. 

None  of  these  actions,  obviously,  is  the 
complete  answer,  but  they  all  are  steps 
along  the  road  to  trying  to  grope  with 
this  very  bad  isroblem. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  return  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  title  II.  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  in  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Section  70Ua)  of  title  11  of  the  bill 
proposes  to  add  a  new  section  3501(c)  to 
the  United  States  Code.  Tlie  effect  would 
be  to  provide  that  in  any  prosecution  by 
the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  a  voluntary  confession  made 
or  given  by  a  i^erson  while  in  the  custody 
of  any  law  enforcement  officer  or  agency 
shall  not  be  inadmissible  in  court  solely 
because  of  delay  in  bringing  the  accused 
before  a  commissioner  or  other  proper 
committing  magistrate. 

The  design  of  the  subsection  is  to  over- 
come a  serious  impediment  to  the  admis- 
sion of  justice  in  the  Federal  criminal 
courts  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  1957.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
in  recent  years  that  has  become  wider 
known  and  wider  discussed  and  cu&sed 
than  the  case  of  Mallory  v.  United  States, 
in  354  U.S..  at  449. 

I  direct  my  remarks  to  this  particular 
portion  of  title  II,  because,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Mallory  decision,  and  efforts  to  overcome 
them  through  legislation  have  occupied 
a  great  deal  of  ray  time  and  energies 
since  early  in  the  87th  Congress. 


As  the  Senate  knows,  last  December 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  enacted 
and  the  President  approved  an  omnibus 
crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
Public  Law  90-226— which  includes  a 
provision  specially  designed  to  overcome 
the  stultifying  effects  the  Mallory  rule 
has  had  on  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Of  cour.se.  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  legislation  was  an  exer- 
ci.se  of  Congress'  special  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  its  effect  is  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  However,  I  know  of 
no  more  comiJelling  case  study  of  crime 
in  America  today  than  that  conducted 
by  my  committee  on  conditions  rii-'ht 
here  in  Wa.shington— at  the  very  door- 
step of  Congress. 

Regrettably,  the  District  of  Columbia 
typifies  crime  in  America,  particularly 
in  the  major  cities  of  the  Nation. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  last  De- 
cember, at  the  time  we  were  di.scu.ssing 
the  proposed  legislation,  compared  with 
16  cities  of  comparable  size — and  it  is 
fair  when  we  compare  cities  of  compara- 
ble size — Washington  ranked  fir.^t  in  rob- 
bery, second  in  aggravated  as.sault.  third 
in  murder,  fourth  in  housebreaking, 
fourth  in  larceny  of  $50  and  over,  fifth 
in  auto  theft,  and  eighth  in  rape. 

Crime  in  Washington  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  1967. 

We  have  often  heard  the  comment, 
"Well,  you  compare  favorably  with  other 
cities  of  comparable  size,"  but  that  is  a 
vei-y  poor  comparison.  Ijecause  all  cities 
of  comparable  size  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  record  they  have  in  this  area.  Com- 
pared with  a  nationwide  increa.se  of  16 
percent,  crime  in  the  District  rose  some 
34  percent,  more  than  double  the  rise 
nationally  in  cities  over  250.000  popula- 
tion. 

According  to  preliminai-y  figures  re- 
leased by  the  FBI  in  March  of  this  year 
covering  offenses  known  to  the  ixilicc  in 
cities  of  over  100.000  people,  during  1967 
the  District  was  the  scene  of  178  mur- 
ders and  non-negligent  manslaughters— 
37  more  than  in  1966-172  forcible 
rapes— 38  over  1966:  5,759  robberies— 
2.056  over  1966;  3.143  aggravated  as- 
saults—34  below  1966:  14,702  burglaries 
and  breakings  or  cnterings— 4,204  over 
1966;  7,124  larcenies  of  S50  or  more— 
1,863  over  1966;  and,  8,507  auto  thefts— 
1,942  over  1966. 

Yes.  Washington  has  offered  a  prime 
case  study  of  the  rising  crime  wave.  I 
find  only  one  bright  spot  in  the  statistics. 
The  MetropoUtan  Police  Department  has 
reported  that  the  percentage  increa.se  in 
crime  during  March  1968  was  the  lowest 
of  the  previous  23  month-to-month  com- 
parisons of  crime  statistics. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  what 
part  the  new  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  may  have  played  in  produc- 
ing this  glimmer  of  hope.  At  that  time, 
the  new  law  had  been  in  operation  for 
onlv  3  months.  But  I  hope,  and  pray, 
and  expect  that  it  will  help  reduce 
criminal  activity  as  time  goes  by. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Con- 
gress' exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  we  were 
able  to  attack  the  crime  problem  fron- 


tally  in  several  respects.  For  example, 
that  legislation — 

Enlarged  the  number  of  serious  mis- 
demeanors for  which  Washington  po- 
lice may  arrest  without  a  warrant: 

It  requires  advance  notice  to  the 
court  and  the  prosecution  of  an  intent 
to  plead  insanity  in  criminal  cases: 

It  strengthens  local  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  offense  of  obstructing  jus- 
lice  in  the  courts  and  obstruclinL-  crim- 
inal investigations,  and  increases  the 
allowable  penalty  for  such  offenses: 

The  new  statute  jjrovides  stiffer  min- 
imum penalties  for  burglary  and  a 
number  of  crimes  of  violence— partic- 
ularly crimes  of  violence  committed 
while  armed  with  a  firearm  or  other 
danecrous  weapon; 

It  strengthens  District  lav^-  regarding 
the  dissemination  of  obscene  matter, 
and  deals  specifically  with  the  offen.se 
of  making  obscene  material  available  to 
minors.  The  i>enaltics  for  such  offenses 
have  been  greatly  increa.sed. 

A  minimum  sentence  is  prescribed 
for  the  offense  of  placing  explosives 
with  an  intent  to  destroy  property. 

To  facilitate  police  work,  the  new 
law  authorizes  officers  to  issue  minor 
misdemeanor  offenders  citations  for 
later  appearance  at  a  iiolicc  precinct  or 
in  court — just  as  they  do  in  traffic  cases. 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  purpose  is  to 
keep  policemen  on  the  street  where  they 
are  needed,  instead  of  dcvotina  their 
duty  time  to  transporting  and  process- 
ing minor  offenders  who  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  appear  later  in  response 
to  a  citation. 

And  in  a  very  timely  fashion.  I  must 
say.  the  new  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  strengthens  and  clarifies  District  law 
on  riots  and  provides  substantial  penal- 
ties for  rioting  and  inciting  to  riot. 

Of  course,  these  matters  have  no 
counterparts  in  the  i^ending  bill.  They  do 
illustrate,  however  that  the  Congress  has 
already  sti-uck  an  effective  blow  against 
crime  and  in  aid  of  law  enforcement  at 
its  own  front  door  here  in  the  Capital. 

Now,  title  II  of  the  ix?nding  bill  calls 
for  legislative  action  in  aid  of  law  en- 
forcement across  the  Nation.  I  conunend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  able  leadership  in  bringing 
S.  917  forth  so  that  the  Senate  may  work 
its  will. 

I  commend  him  paiticularly  for  his 
diligent  efforts- and  I  know  they  have 
.spanned  several  yeans— to  overcome  un- 
realistic, impractical  obstacles  to  reason- 
able in-custody  police  interrogation  of 
criminal  susi^ects.  and  the  admission  in 
evidence  of  voluntary  statements  and 
confessions  made  by  accused  i>ersons. 

Mr.  President.  I  daresay  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  every  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  the  other 
courts  in  this  Nation  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  reasonable,  non- 
coercive ix>licc  questioning  of  suspects 
and  arrested  ijcrsons  is  absolutely  vital 
in  the  investigation  of  crime  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

I  know  of  no  judicial  decision  that  de- 
nies this  fact  of  life,  and  certainly  evei-y 
law-abiding  citizen  in  the  land  under- 
stands that  to  bfc  effective,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  be  in  a  ixeitlon  to  ask 
questions. 
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But  what  has  happened,  and  what  Is 
happening?  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation,  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  complain  that  court-im- 
posed restrictions  on  police teuestioning 
have  tied  their  hands  and  tipped  the 
scales  m  favor  of  the  criminal.  The  hear- 
ing record  underpinning  title  II  is  replete 
with  letters  from  pwlice  departments 
throughout  the  counti-y  favoring  action 
by  the  Congress  to  bring  the  scales  of 
justice  back  into  balance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  seeking 
to  overcome  the  restrictive  effect  of  the 
Mallory  rule.  I  feel  that  section  3501  ic> 
of  title  II  proposes  a  step  in  the  right 
direotion.  As  I  have  said,  the  Congress 
took  such  a  step  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill.  I  am  convinced  it  was 
necessary  there,  and  feel  that  a  clari- 
fication of  the  Mallory  rule  in  title  II  of 
this  bill  will  assist  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  improve  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  Mallory  against  United  States  the 
Supreme  Court  interpreted  and  applied 
i-ule  5iai  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure.  Rule  5ia>  applies  in  all 
criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  all  Federal  criminal  cases 
throughout  the  country.  The  rule  pro- 
vides that  an  officer  making  an  arrest 
shall  take  the  arrested  person  without 
unneces.iary  delay  before  the  nearest 
available  U.S.  Commissioner.  In  its  Mal- 
lory decision,  the  court  held  that,  if  an 
arrested  person  is  not  presented  without 
unnecessary  delay  but  is  held  and  in- 
terrogated by  officers,  any  statement  ob- 
tained during  a  period  of  unnecessary 
delay  may  not  be  received  in  evidence  at 
a  subsequent  trial. 

Mallory  was  a  District  of  Columbia 
case.  It  was  a  case  of  imwitnessed  forci- 
ble rape  The  accused  was  arrested  about 
2  30  in  the  afternoon.  He  made  his  first 
statement  of  admission  to  the  police 
about  9  p.m.  He  confessed  to  the  crime 
a'Dout  10  p.m.,  at  which  time  unsuc- 
ce.^ful  efforts  were  made  to  locate  a 
U  S.  Commissioner  for  purposes  of  ar- 
rai-;nment.  A  formal  confession  was 
^lu'ned  about  midnight,  and  Mallory  was 
arraigned  the  following  morning.  Some 
9' J  hours  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
arrest  and  the  formal  confession.  Mal- 
loi-y  was  convicted.  The  Supreme  Court 
reversed  his  conuction  on  a  finding  that 
the  confession  was  inadmissible  as  the 
product  of  an  unnecessary  delay  within 
the  meaning  of  rule  o'a.>.  The  indict- 
ment was  later  dismissed  for  lack  of 
other  sufficient  evidence. 

The  Mallory  rule  has  been  frequently 
invoked  in  Washington  courts.  Unlike 
other  jurisdictions  across  the  country 
where  the  general  run  of  felonies  and 
crimes  of  violence  such  as  homicide, 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assaults,  and 
others  are  tried  before  State  courts,  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Federal 
court  has  jurisdiction,  and  rule  5"  a) 
applies. 


The  public  record  made  before  the 
District  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  and  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  present  bill  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  Mallory  rule  has  had 
serious  adverse  efTects  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  justice. 

As  I  have  said,  police  interrogation  is 
an  essential  law  enforcement  tool.  It  de- 
fies reason  to  imagine  that  we  can  call 
upon  police  agencies  to  prevent,  investi- 
gate, and  solve  crime,  and  at  the  same 
time  prohibit  reasonable  questioning  of 
suspects  and  arrested  persons.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  usual,  most  u.seful.  most 
efficient,  and  most  effective  method  of  in- 
vestigation has  been  by  questioning 
people. 

Indeed,  many  crimes  of  violence  are 
unwitnessed  except  by  the  victim,  and 
reasonable  police  interrogation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  such  crimes  are  to  be 
solved. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Mallory 
rule?  I  think  our  experience  in  the  Di.^- 
trict  of  Columbia  demonstrates  the  need 
for  modifying  legislation. 

The  effect  has  been  to  exclude  com- 
pletely voluntary  confessions  from  evi- 
dence, solely  because  of  a  delay  between 
the  time  a  person  is  arrested  and  the  time 
he  is  presented  before  a  Commissioner 
or  magistrate  for  arraignment. 

The  effect  has  been  to  permit  admitted 
criminals  to  go  free — not  because  their 
confessions  were  coerced  by  the  police, 
but  merely  because  of  a  lapse  of  time. 

The  effect  has  been  confusion  and 
uncertainty  respecting  the  permis.'-ible 
time  limits  of  police  questioning. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  Mallory.  a  delay 
of  9'2  hours  was  deemed  unreasonable. 
Later,  court  cases  reduced  the  allowable 
time  factor  to  a  virtual  vanishing  point — 
without  practical  regard  for  the  volun- 
tariness of  the  confession.  In  Spripos  v. 
United  States  (335  F.  2d  283).  a  1964 
case,  the  conviction  was  reversed  be- 
cause of  the  admission  in  evidence  of 
a  voluntary  confession  made  while  the 
accused  was  being  booked  some  30  min- 
utes after  arrest  when  an  officer  told 
him  three  witnesss  had  seen  him  shoot 
another  person. 

In  United  States  v.  James  J.  Jones,  a 
1963  case  i  Criminal  Case  No.  366-63  >. 
the  trial  court  excluded  a  confession 
which  occurred  within  15  minutes  after 
the  arrest.  The  trial  judge  viewed  rule 
5ia)  as  banning  all  questioning  and  re- 
quiring presentment  forthwith. 

As  noted  in  the  report  on  S.  917,  in 
Alston  v.  United  States  '348  F.  2d  72>. 
based  on  a  5-minute  delay,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia. 
rever.sed  the  conviction  of  a  self-con- 
fessed murderer  whose  guilt  was  not  in 
dispute. 

In  other  cases,  convictions  have  been 
overturned  based  on  delays  between 
arrest  and  presentment  ranging  from 
2  to  4 '2   hours. 

The  impact  of  the  Mallory  nale  m  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  celebrated  case  of  Krl- 
lough  v.  United  States  (315  F  2d  241:  336 
F.  2d  9291.  Killough  had  beaten  and 
strangled  his  wife  to  death  and  buried 
her  body  at  the  city  dump.  Five  days 
later,  he  reported  her  missing,  and  left 


town  without  keeping  a  prearranged  ap- 
pointment with  the  police  to  give  them 
further  information  After  5  days,  he 
returned  home  and  the  police  spent  a 
day  questioning  him  about  his  mis.-^ini; 
wife.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  was 
booked  and  held.  The  next  day.  he  con- 
fessed and  led  the  police  to  the  body. 
After  that  he  was  charged  and  taken 
before  a  U.S.  Commissioner  for  a  hear- 
ing under  rule  5(a> . 

The  following  day.  while  at  the  Dis- 
trict jail  and  not  in  police  custody.  Kil- 
lough reiterated  the  essentials  of  tlv? 
crime  to  a  police  officer,  who  had  come 
to  receive  instructions  from  Killouuh  as 
to  the  burial  of  his  wife's  body. 

This  second  confession  was  admit Uci 
in  evidence  at  trial  as  a  voluntary  .■state- 
ment made  after  Killoueh  had  been  duly 
warned  and  advised  of  his  rights  ur.der 
rule  5(ai . 

A  divided  court  of  appeals  held  in  .-ub- 
stance  that  the  second  confes.sion — even 
though  it  was  voluntary — was  inadmis.si- 
ble  under  the  theory  that  it  was  the  fruit 
of  the  first  confession  and  therefore  was 
improperly  admitted  at  the  trial  because 
the  first  confession  was  obtained  during 
a  period  of  'unnecessary  delay"  prior  to 
presentment  before  the  Commissioner. 

Killough's  conviction  was  reversed.  The 
ca.se  was  remanded,  and  a  third  trial  was 
had.  The  principal  evidence  at  that  trial 
was  a  third  voluntary  confession,  which 
Killough  made  not  to  a  policeman  but  to 
a  classification  clerk — an  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail — following  his 
arraignment.  The  incriminating  state- 
ments were  made  to  the  clerk  during 
routine  questioning  by  the  clerk  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  the  accused. 

The  case  was  tried  again.  The  trial 
court  admitted  the  third  confession,  and 
the  court  of  appeals  again  reversed  ihe 
conviction,  holding  that  the  confession 
made  to  the  classification  clerk  must  also 
be  excluded  from  evidence  as  having 
flowed  directly  from  the  two  earlier  il- 
legally obtaiiied  confessions. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Kil- 
lough was  brought  to  trial  a  third  time: 
this  time  without  the  benefit  of  any  con- 
fession evidence.  The  Government  relied 
on  such  evidence  as  had  not  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  previous  decisions  in  the 
case.  The  defense  moved  for  acquittal. 
Observing  that  the  court  of  appeals  had 
"left  the  U.S.  Attorney  s  Office  with  no 
competent  evidence."  the  trial  court 
finally  acquitted  Killough  of  his  wife's 
murder. 

I  think  the  words  of  the  experienced 
trial  judge  on  that  occasion  illustrate  the 
agony  that  besets  many  of  our  hard- 
working, dedicated  trial  courts  when  ad- 
mitted criminals  must  be  turned  free  be- 
cause of  the  Mallory  rule.  He  explained 
to  the  jury  that  he  was  forced  tc  order 
Killough  acquitted  because  the  court  of 
appeaLs  had  e.xc:sed  from  the  case  three 
separate  confessions  of  the  defendant 
that  he  killed  his  wife  and  threw  her  body 
on  a  dump  In  doing  so,  he  said,  and  I 
quote: 

I  do  .so  with  .1  heavy  heart,  and  in  fact  i". 
makes  me  almost  physically  ill  to  do  so. 

I  think  tonite  that  felons  in  the  District 
of  Coltunbla  can  sleep  better.  I  think  that 
law-abiding  citizens  can  take  new  apprehen- 
sion for  their  safety. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
Killough  case  because  I  think  it  is  a 
c-raphic  and  telling  monument  to  the 
kind  of  miscarriage  of  justice  that  can 
occur  when  procedural  rules  are  so  en- 
throned that  they  supplant  the  search 
for  truth  and  justice  in  our  courts. 

There  was  no  substantial  question  re- 
specting the  voluntariness  of  Killough's 
several  confessions.  „.  .  .  ^ 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  District 
Committee's  report  on  the  local  crime 
bill  as  nale  5(a»  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  has  been  applied  in 
the  District,  even  where  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  police  have  not  acted 
coercively,  voluntarily  uiven  statements 
have  been  excluded  solely  on  the  basis 
of  very  minimal  delay. 

I  feel  that  this  kind  of  interpretation 
of  the  law  is  wrong.  Substantial  evidence 
was  presented  before  my  committee  in- 
dicating that  the  Mallory  rule  is  not  only 
an  impediment  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment, but  may  be  a  factor  influencing 
the  increase  in  the  crime  rate.  Because 
of  the  way  the  rale  has  been  applied,  ad- 
mitted criminals  have  been  set  free  by 
the  courts.  It  has  become  increasingly 
difQcult  to  get  a  confession  voluntarily 
made  to  policemen  admitted  into  evi- 
dence. I  understand  that  because  of  the 
risks  of  reversal  on  Mallory  grounds, 
some  prosecutors  have,  at  times,  foregone 
the  use  of  perfectly  voluntary  incrimi- 
nating statements. 

One  result  of  this  barrier  to  the  truth 
is  that  often— all  too  often.  I  think— 
criminals  have  been  i^ermitted  to  plead 
guilty  to  lesser  offenses  carrying  lesser 
penalties  that  are  completely  incompati- 
ble with  the  seriou.sness  of  the  crimes 
they  committed. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  any  legal 
procedure  that  alloA's  a  confessed  crimi- 
nal to  "cop  a  plea"  to  a  lesser  offense  and 
escape  the  full  measure  of  justice  pre- 
scribed for  Ills  crime. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  additional  min- 
utes'' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recogiiized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  approved  last  De- 
cember recognizes  that  reasonable  police 
interrogation  of  arrested  i^ersons  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Title  III  of  that  bill  authorizes  ques- 
tioning of  any  jjerson  arrested  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  3  hours  im- 
mediately following  arrest,  provided  such 
person  is  accorded  all  of  his  rights  under 
applicable  law.  It  provides  that  any 
statement,  admission,  or  confession  made 
by  the  arrested  person  during  this  3  hours 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  evidence  in 
the  courts  solely  because  of  delay  in 
presentment. 

The  new  District  of  Columbia  statute 
protects  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  at 
the  same  time  assists  the  police  by  de- 
fining a  time  interval  during  which  they 
can  conduct  any  questioning,  in  accord- 


ance with  law,  without  fear  tliat  state- 
ments properly  obUined  from  the  ac- 
cused will  be  arbitrarily  excluded  at  trial 
under  rule  5(a)  merely  because  of  a  time 
lapse  between  arrest  and  arraignment. 
Thus,  title  III  provides  necessary  guid- 
ance for  the  police. 

At  the  .same  time,  it  pi-otects  all  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  person  imder 
arrest. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  has 
alreadv  taken  the  first  step  toward  loos- 
ening the  noose  that  the  Mallory  rule 
and  sub.sequent  court  decisions  placed 
around  the  neck  of  law  enforcement 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Title  II  ni  the  present  bill  proposes 
a  further  loo.sening  of  this  noo.se  not 
only  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  suppoi't  this 
objective.  The  Mallory  rule  has  caused 
confusion  and  uncertainty  for  Federal 
law-enforcement  officers  and  courts  not 
only  here  in  the  District  but  across  the 
Nation.  Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
alone  there  have  been  nearly  150  court 
decisions  relating  to  Mallorv  questions. 
Many  of  them  conflict  and  have  caused 
the  release  of  guilty  men. 

Police  and  prosecutors  are  in  need  of 
clear  guidance  in  this  area  of  the  law. 
In  the  absence  of  guidance,  police  inter- 
rogation, and  the  use  of  completely  vol- 
untary confessions  and  other  incriminat- 
ing statements  has  been  severely  cm- 
tailed. 

The  Nation  needs  a  prompt  statutory 
clarification  of  the  Mallory  rule,  and  the 
Congress  is  in  a  position  to  provide  it. 

The  rule  announced  in  Mallory  is  not 
a  rule  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  a  rule 
of  evidence.  And.  as  a  rule  of  evidence,  it 
can  be  changed  by  legislation.  What  the 
Congress  approved  by  the  language  of 
rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  Congress  can  now  clarify  by 
statutory  enactment,  and  should  do  so. 
I  cannot  believe  that  in  approving  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Crimiiial  Procedure  the 
Congress  intended  the  results  that  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Mallory  de- 
cision. I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  in 
its  wisdom— and  in  its  awareness  of  the 
practical  problems  of  law  enforcement — 
contemplated  that  entirely  volitional,  un- 
coer:ed     statements     and     confessions 
would  be  excluded  from  evidence,  where 
an  accused  has  been  accorded  all  of  his 
constitutional  rights,  merely  because  of  a 
reasonable  delay  in  his  presentment  be- 
fore a  Commissioner  or  magistrate.  To 
think  otherwise  is  to  deify  form,  sacrifice 
substance,  and  be  tantamount  to  con- 
doning the  gross  miscarriages  of  justice 
that  have  flowed  from  the  Mallory  rule. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
legislative   efforts   to   clarify   rule   5ia) 
and  to  modify  the  impact  of  the  Mallory 
decision  on  law  enforcement  are  opposed 
by  some  on  constitutional  grounds.  While 
it  Is  clear  that  in  Mallory  the  Court  did 
not  base  its  decision  on  the  Constitution, 
the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a 
constitutional  issue  lurking  in  the  wings. 
In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President.  Mal- 
lory established  no  constitutional  doc- 
trine, and  the  Congress  is  free  to,  and 
should,  exercise  its  legislative  responsi- 
biUty  to  correct  misapplications  of  pro- 
cediiral  rules  and  to  revise  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  the  Federal  courts. 


In  any  case,  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  sterilize  itself  on  the  prem- 
ise that  congressional  action  may  not 
'be  effective  because  of  a  constitutional 
question  mark.  Day  in  and  day  out  the 
Congress  faces  this  question  mark,  and 
we  cannot  shirk  our  duty  becau.se  of  it. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  judge, 
in  its  wisdom,  what  it  believes  to  be  con- 
stitutional standards  and  to  exercise  its 
legislative  re.si)onsibility. 

I  believe  that  the  jiublic  intei-est  here 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  Congress 
act — and  act  promptly. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  it  will  avail  us  nothing  if  we 
limit  our  action  in  this  legislation  to 
financial  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
authorities,  however  necessary  that  may 
be— and  I  deem  it  highly  necessary. 

Money  is  not  going  to  prevent  the  le- 
lea.se  by  the  courts  of  even  one  .self- 
confes.scd  murderer,  rapist,  or  armed 
robber.  Money  alone  cannot  overcome  the 
present  unrealistic  restrictions  against 
police  questioning  of  criminal  suspects 
pnd  arrested  persons.  Money  alone  is  not 
going  to  bring  a  proper  balancing  of  the 
scales  of  justice— a  balancing  that  will 
provide  iiroper  protection  of  individual 
rights  and.  at  the  same  time,  j-ecognizes 
that  .society  has  a  fimdamental  right  to 
protect  itself  from  criminal  abuse. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  scales  of  justice  have  become 
unbalanced.  Too  many  court  decisions 
seem  to  have  abandoned  the  traditional 
concept  of  substantial  justice,  and  rc- 
l^laced  it  with  a  distressing  new  concept 
one  might  call  technical  justice.  The  all 
too  frequent  result  is  that  the  truth  is 
ignored,  and  the  admitted  criminal  goes 
free  to  strike  again. 

In  all  .such  ca-ses.  society  is  the  victim. 
Every  time  some  hoodlum  escapes  justice 
because  of  some  strained  application  of 
procedural  or  cvidentiai-y  rules,  disre- 
siject  for  the  law  increases  a  hundred- 
fold. In  the  meantime,  crime  flourishes 
and  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
find  themselves  in  the  perilous  position 
of  lo.sing  control  of  the  lawlessness  and 
violence  rimning  rampant  in  their 
streets 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  no  one  can 
read  the  record  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  aiid  Procedures, 
and  the  extensive  record  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill,  and  come  away 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  the  Mal- 
lory i-ule  has  been  a  significant  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  decreased  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  across  the  Nation. 

In  saying  this,  I  intend  no  disrespect 
toward  the  court.  I  mean  only  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  record  demonstrates 
that  in  an  cffoit  to  protect  individuals 
accused  of  crime,  these  decisions  have 
created  grave  problems  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

One  of  our  first  duties  as  citizens  is  to 
uphold  the  law.  and  the  decisions  of  our 
courts.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
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•- r>:e  is  an  oblieration  of  blind  and  unre- 
>'Tved  support  for  all  court  decisions. 
W'-n  c^urt  decisions  have  the  effect  of 
ur.dermlmng  law  enforcement  In  the  Na- 
tion, all  citizens — and  particularly  Sena- 
tors and  other  legislators — have  an  obli- 
gation to  seek  corrective  legislative  ac- 
tion within  the  framework  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  sug- 
gests for  a  moment  that  coerced  confes- 
sions should  be  admitted  against  any  ac- 
cused person.  At  that  same  time,  the 
present  state  of  the  law  defies  common- 
sense  and  flies  in  the  face  of  reason.  It 
is  a  travesty  on  justice  to  be  required  to 
reject  or  exclude  from  evidence  the  vol- 
untary, freely  given  incriminating  state- 
ments of  a  criminal  suspect  based  solely 
on  a  lapse  of  time  betw^een  his  arrest  and 
his  presentment  before  a  judicial  ofBcer. 

In  my  opinion,  section  3501 'C  of  title 
II  profwses  a  change  in  the  law  that  is 
vitaHy  needed  to  restore  balance  and 
commonsense  to  the  law  governing  the 
admissibility  of  such  evidence. 

REJECT   .ALL   OF   TITLE   II  OF  THE   CRIME   CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS    ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa"^ 
chusetta. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Marjiand. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  a 
vote  upon  measures  which  have  become. 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  this  entire  crime  bill.  The  omni- 
bus crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill  is 
a  response  to  serious  social  problems. 
The  reality,  not  just  the  statistics,  of 
dime,  has  increased.  Our  teeming  urban 
centers  have  become  subcultures  of 
violence,  where  hostility  and  physical  ag- 
gressiveness are  all  too  frequently  viewed 
as  normal  rather  than  irregular.  And  a 
powerful  and  pervasive  national  network 
of  organized  crime  boasts  resources  and 
influence  which  stagger  the  imagination. 

Much  of  the  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate  is  reasonably  calculated  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  Title  I  can  be  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  techniques  by 
which  Federal  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  £issist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement— without  also  adding  the  bur- 
den of  Federal  control.  Title  III  will  au- 
thorize the  interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications  pursuant  to  court  order, 
an  approach  to  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  already  indicated  its  approval. 
I  generally  support  these  provisions,  for 
I  believe  that  they  will  make  available 
a  necessarv'  and  potent  weapon  against 
organized  crime  without  disturbing  fun- 
damental civil  rights  and  liberties.  Our 
deliberations  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted with  respect  to  title  IV  And  while 
I  believe  that  far  more  stringent  fire- 
arms regulation  is  essential,  I  feel  that 
we  have  taken  at  least  a  first  step  toward 
limiting  the  use  of  weapons  for  criminal 
purposes. 

Yet.  even  these  extensive  provisions 
are  insignificant  compared  to  what  may 
transpire  in  the  Senate  t<xiay.  We  are 
about  to  discover  whether  fear  or  reason 


Is  to  determine  our  actions.  Will  we  rec- 
ognize and  provide  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  eflective  law  enforcement 
so  that  police  departments  will  be  better 
equipped  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities? 
Or  will  we  succumb  to  a  "panic"  which 
threatens  to  disrupt  our  deliberations. 
which  strikes  out  not  at  crime  but  at  the 
courts,  which  honors  "order"  but  con- 
demns the  Constitution — and  which,  de- 
spite all  the  claims  to  the  contrary-,  can 
have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  these  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  as  a  man  much  of  whose 
public  life  has  been  spent  in  law-enforce- 
ment capacities.  I  ask — let  us  return  to 
reality.  Some  of  our  finest  and  best  in- 
tentioned  citizens  are  convinced  that,  had 
the  Supreme  Court  not  decided  the  Mi- 
randa case,  the  crime  rate  would  not  be 
increasing.  The  most  accurate  response 
to  this  has  been  provided  by  a  law-en- 
forcement officer.  Mr.  David  Acheson. 
former  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Di.stiict  of 
Columbia,  who  said: 

Chnn?cs  in  court  decisions  and  prosecu- 
tion procedures  would  have  about  the  same 
effect  upon  the  crime  rate  as  an  aspirin 
would  have  on  a  tumor  of  the  brain. 

We  have  practical  problems  which  cry- 
out  for  practical  solutions.  Let  me  men- 
tion a  few  items  which  we,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governments,  should  be 
considering.  We  should  be  developing 
ways  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  police 
to  deal  with  the  crime  situation.  This 
means  higher  salaries  so  that  better  per- 
sonnel will  be  attracted  to  law  enforce- 
ment as  a  career.  It  means  multilevel 
entry,  as  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  so  that 
talented  people  will  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  requirement  that  they  begin  their 
police  careers  at  the  lowest  possible 
grade.  There  should  be  experimentation 
with  the  "precinct"  system  of  assignment 
so  that  a  heavy  concentration  of  police 
and  crime-fighting  equipment  can  be 
moved  into  the  areas  with  the  highest 
crime  rates.  There  should  be  t,'reatly  ex- 
panded appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  latest  weapons  and  investigative 
apparatus,  and  police  training  should  be 
reoriented  to  include  instruction  in 
criminal  law.  new  law-enforcement  prac- 
tices, and  complex  scientific  detection 
equipment.  There  should  be  a  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  manpower  through  the  de- 
vice of  hiring  civilian  personnel  to  fill 
clerical  positions.  And  there  should  be 
far  greater  coordination  among  individ- 
ual police  departments,  so  that  duplica- 
tion of  effort  is  eliminated,  and  limited 
resources  are  employed  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

We  .should  be  discussing  matters 
which  transcend  the  question  of  the 
ability  and  resources  of  the  individual 
police  officer.  The  attention  of  E?overn- 
ments  at  all  levels  should  be  focused 
upon  the  development  of  systems  of 
juvenile  courts  and  correction  facilities 
which  can  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  the  youthful 
offender:  upon  the  creation  of  regular 
organized  crime  units;  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  authority  of  our  regula- 
tory agencies  to  root  out  the  elements  of 
organized  crime  which  have  infiltrated 


legitimate  businesses;  upon  the  use  of 
Krand  juries  as  investigative  instru- 
ments, rather  than  limiting  their  opera- 
tioas  solely  to  the  return  of  indictments; 
and  uixin  the  passage  of  immunity 
statut^^s  which  will  permit  prosecutors 
to  breach  the  wall  of  silence  which  so 
often  protects  organized  criminal  activ- 
ity. 

Tliese  are  just  a  few  items  which  t 
have  enumerated  as  representative  of 
the  kind  of  war  on  crime  which  can  be 
successful.  We  will  make  progie.s.s 
i^ainst  crime  by  enlarging  our  iwlice 
departments,  improving  their  caliber, 
modernizing  their  equiinnent  and  coord- 
inating their  activities.  Ultimately,  we 
will  make  progress  by  attacking  the  con- 
ditions which  breed  crime. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  focus- 
ins  upon  these  .subjects.  While  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  busdrivrrs  fear  to  drive 
their  routes  without  iwlice  protection, 
wo  are  beins  sidetracked  by  an  attack 
upon  .some  of  the  fundamental  principlrs 
upon  which  this  countr>-  was  founded. 
The  proponents  of  title  II  of  this  bill 
would  like  to  persuade  us  that  their  ar- 
gvunent  is  with  a  handful  of  men  who 
presently  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
actual  fact.  Mr.  President,  their  arcu- 
ment  is  with  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  ix)wers;  with  the  federal  system;  and 
with  our  entire  structure  of  covernment. 

We  have  tended  .so  far  to  treat  title  II 
in  general  and  somewhat  vague  terms. 
Many  citizens  know  only  that  in  some 
way  the  title  will  reverse  .some  judicial 
decisions  which  they  believe  are  unde- 
sirable. But  can  the  title  withstand  a 
more  searching  examination  of  its  spe- 
cific provisions? 

Title  n  seeks  to  do  away  with  the 
standards  .set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Miranda  against 
State  of  Arizona  as  conditions  to  the 
admissibility  of  confessions.  The  Mir- 
anda opinion  requires  that  a  defendant 
be  warned  that  he  has  a  riaht  to  remain 
silent;  that  anything  lie  .'ja.vs  may  be 
used  to  his  detriment;  that  he  has  the 
riaht  to  the  presence  of  counsel  while 
being  interrogated ;  and  that  coun.sel  will 
be  provided  if  he  is  financially  unable 
to  retain  one.  It  is  veiT  curious  to  me 
that  the  Miranda  case  can  be  con- 
demned in  .some  quarters  as  being  itself 
responsible  for  the  rising  crime  rate, 
when  it  merely  calls  for  jjrocedures  simi- 
lar to  those  adopted  voluntarily  years 
earlier  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Title  II  attempts  to  undo  efforts  by 
the  Hiiih  Court  to  make  the  fifth  amend- 
ment guarantee  effective  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory.  The  Constitution  can- 
not apply  solely  to  those  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  be  familiar  with  its  provisions. 
We  are  threatened  with  a  double  stand- 
ard of  justice:  Those  aware  of  their 
riahts  shall  be  entitled  to  them;  but 
those  not  aware  of  their  rights  shall  be 
made  the  \1ctinis  of  ignorance.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
applies  to  everyone,  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  an  admirable 
step  fonvard  to  cuarantee  this  principle. 

Furthermore,  the  Court  has  recognized 
what  has  become  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition in  our  age:  that  an  individual  can 
be  coerced  as  easily  by  psychological  as 
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by  physical  pressure.  The  atmosphere  of 
tJie  police  station,  the  isolation  from 
family  and  friends,  the  subjection  to  an 
interrogator  intent  upon  extracting  a 
confession,  are  inherently  coercive,  and 
can  at  times  compel  a  response  by  a  sus- 
pect even  more  easily  than  can  tradi- 
tional third-degree  methods.  Tills  basic 
imbalance  between  the  State  and  the  in- 
dividual defendant  cannot  be  redressed 
by  a  subsequent  jury  trial,  for  the  de- 
fendant may  well  have  irretrievably  in- 
criminated himself  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  formal  trial  proceedings. 
But  it  can  be  redressed  by  making  the 
advice  of  counsel  available  to  the  defend- 
ant at  this  stage  of  the  criminal  proc- 
ess—a stage  which  is  not  only  crucial, 
but  can  well  be  determinative. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  as- 
sert that  suspects  give  fewer  confessions 
after  Miranda,  and  that  consequently  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  has  been  im- 
peded. I  have  never  claimed  that  Miranda 
will  make  life  ea.sier  for  the  police,  and 
I  suspect  that  the  claim  that  the  police 
are  now  able  to  obtain  fewer  confessions 
is  a  true  one.  I  submit,  however,  that  the 
ease  with  which  Government  is  able  to 
secure  convictions  is  not  the  primaiT 
measure,  for.  if  it  were,  much  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  irrelevant.  In  the 
long  run.  the  decision  will  result  not  in 
easier,  but  in  improved,  law  enforcement. 
Confessions  which  suspects  have  been 
•persuaded  ■  to  give  frequently  prove  un- 
reliable. Likewise,  less  reliance  upon  con- 
fessions is  likely  to  result  in  more  reli- 
ance upon  sound  investigative  techinques. 
Ours  is  an  accusatorial,"  not  an  "in- 
quisitorial." system.  Thus,  conviction 
should  ordinarily  result  from  evidence 
gathered  independently  by  the  Govern- 
ment; its  agents  should  not  rely,  to  the 
extent  that  they  have,  uix)n  building  a 
case  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  accused. 
Title  II  in  no  small  way  represents  a  step 
backward  toward  acceptance  of  inquisi- 
tion, a  step  I  profoundly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  remaining 
provisions  of  title  II.  The  title  provides 
that  confessions  shall  not  be  inadmissible 
in  evidence  in  a  Federal  court  solely  be- 
cause of  delay  between  the  arrest  and 
arraignment  of  the  defendant.  No  limi- 
tations are  placed  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  may  be  permitted  to  elapse 
between  arrest  and  arraignment,  despite 
the  holding  in  Mallory  against  United 
States  that  there  must  be  not  unreason- 
able delays  at  this  \K>int  in  the  criminal 
process.  'This  provision  would  invite  in- 
definite delays  before  arraignment. 

Title  II  provides  that  eyewitness  testi- 
mony derived  from  a  lineup  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence  against  the  accused 
irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
coun.sel  at  the  time  that  the  lineup  took 
place — a  policy  directly  in  conflict  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  deci.sion  in  United 
States  versus  Wade. 

Title  II  would  eliminate  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  to  review  determina- 
tions relating  to  the  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions and  eyewitness  testimony  by 
State  courts,  as  well  as  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  '  voluntariness"  of 
confessions  made  by  Federal  courts.  This 
limitation  uixin  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  is  sought  de- 
spite the  mandate  that  the  Constitution 


"shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,"  and  despite  the  sound 
doctrine  of  a  century  and  a  half  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  the  final  arbiter 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Title  II  would  eliminate  the  use  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  conius  as  a  means  for 
review  of  State  criminal  convictions, 
despite  the  directive  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  "privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it"  The  sole 
remedy  which  would  remain  available  to 
a  defendant  in  a  State  criminal  pro- 
ceeding who  seeks  to  raise  a  Federal  i.ssue 
would  be  that  of  appeal  of  certiorari  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  both  of  which 
procedures  arc  wholly  discretionary. 

Each  of  the.se  provisions  is  highly  du- 
bious from  a  constitutional  viewpoint. 
Each  is  unnecessary  from  the  viewpoint 
of  clTective  law  enforcement.  Each  chal- 
lenges the  delicate  balance  forged  in  the 
Constitution  which  has  sustained  liberty 
in  the  United  States  for  close  to  two  cen- 
turies. At  the  vei-y  least,  before  taking 
such  drastic  measures,  we  shoula  exam- 
ine the  actual  effects  of  the  disputed 
decisions.  Thus,  I  believe  that  Senator 
Tydings"  recommendation  for  a  study  of 
the  subject  matter  represents  a  .sound 
compromi.se. 

?.Ir.  President,  the  total  crime  picture 
in  this  country  today  is  such  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  massive  expenditure  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  will  be  required 
to  alter  it.  The  need  has  been  clearly 
and  unequivocally  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission.  Yet  nowhere 
in  the  Commission's  report,  which  en- 
compasses literally  hundreds  of  recom- 
mendations, does  there  appear  anything 
resembling  the  iirovisions  of  title  II  of 
this  bill.  Nor  does  the  title  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Justice  Department:  in  fact, 
both  the  Attorney  General  and  the  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States  have 
condemned  it.  It  could  well  be  that  the 
highly  objectionable  features  of  title  II 
will  subject  the  remaining  laudable  and 
essential  provision  of  S.  917  to  the 
jeopardy  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  Senate  cannot  strike  a  blow  for 
law  by  ignoring  the  Constitution.  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple when  he  wrote,  a  generation  ago: 
Our  Government  is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill,  it  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  its  example.  ...  If  the 
Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds 
contempt  for  law;   it  invites  anarchy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  profound  hope 
that  the  vote  we  are  about  to  take  will 
reveal  the  Senate's  respect  for  these  prin- 
ciples, I  hope  that  we  will  vote  to  strike 
the  provisions  of  title  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

KEEPING     THE     BALANCE     TRUE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provisions  presently  in- 
cluded in  title  II  of  the  omnibus  crime 
control  bill. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Benjamin 
Cardozo  once  said: 

Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused.  Is  also 
due  to  the  accuser.  The  concept  of  fairness 


must  not  be  strained  until  It  is  narrowed  to  a 
hlament    We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true 

I  do  not  pretend  to  predict  what  Jus- 
tice Cardozo  would  have  done  if  lie  had 
sat  in  judgment  on  such  recent  decisions 
as  Mallory,  Escobedo.  Miranda,  and 
Wade.  But  1  do  know  what  1  would  liave 
done. 

I  fear  the  balance  is  becoming  un- 
hinged in  this  country.  I  fear  that  those 
accused  of  crime  receive  better  protection 
today  than  those  victims  of  crime.  I  am 
in  favor  of  restructuring  a  balance  to 
our  criminal  laws.  If  this  means  that 
Congress  must  speak,  then  I  feel  that 
Congress  should  liave  the  courage  to 
speak,  regardless  of  how  extraordinary 
such  action  might  be. 

During  my  service  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  a  case  was  very  dra- 
matically brought  to  my  attention.  This 
case  !.oes  right  to  the  iieart  of  the  de- 
bate here  today. 

I  have  heard  law  school  professors 
argue  that  the  Miranda  decision  has  had 
no  real  effect  on  law  enforcement  or  that 
we  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  evalu- 
ate these  effects.  Well  I  can  testify  from 
practical  experience  that  decisions  such 
as  Miranda  have  had  a  very  decided  <l- 
fect.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
a  prime  suspect  of  a  brutal  stabbing  mur- 
der in  Wyoming  made  a  complete  con- 
fession which  from  all  the  circumstances 
appeared  to  be  totally  voluntary.  Never- 
theless, since  in  the  opinions  of  the  pros- 
ecuting and  defen.se  attorneys,  not  all  ol 
the  conditions  called  for  in  tlic  Miranda 
case  decision  preceded  the  confes.sion. 
and  since  no  other  sufficient  evidence  was 
available,  the  pro.secutors  felt  obliged  to 
refrain  from  bringing  this  case  to  trial. 
Thus,  both  the  accused  and  the  State 
never  benefited  from  the  full  scrutiny  of 
a  public  trial. 

Certainly,  justice  was  not  .served  in  this 
case.  The  suspect  him.self.  his  family,  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  \ictim.  and  the 
concerned  coniinunity.  all  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  a  paralyzing  technicality, 

I  do  not  argue  here  whether  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  on  its  merits,  was  right 
or  wrong.  But  I  do  simply  point  out  this 
one  case  which  was  obviously  jireiudiced 
and  frustrated  in  the  face  of  common- 
.sense  and  obvious  .lustice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
adoiit  title  II  in  its  entirety.  Let  us  do  so 
unequivocally  and  without  apologies. 
Such  vigorous  action  by  tlie  Congress 
will  provide  as  much  food  for  study  at 
our  country's  law  schools  as  has  been 
provided  by  the  Court  decisions  v.  hich  are 
being  discussed  here. 

If  Congress  takes  these  steps,  the  coun- 
try.' will  be  the  gainer,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  title  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  T'YDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
35  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  consider 
title  II  to  be  a  dangerous  affront  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  pre- 
sents a  grave  threat  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Nation —to  our  basic 
concepts  of  separation  of  powers,  to  Fed- 
eral supremacy,  to  judicial  independ- 
ence— in  short,  to  our  most  cherished  no- 
tions of  justice  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Each  of  the  provisions  of  title  II  is 
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vulnerable  to  serious  constitutional  ob- 
jections. Several  of  tlie  provisions  are 
almost  certainly  unconstitutional  on 
tiicir  face,  because  they  attempt  to  over- 
rule by  statute  clear  commands  of  the 
Constitution — particularly  those  limiting 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
high  courts  and  abolishing  the  habeas 
con^us  jurisdiction  of  all  Federal  courts. 

I  had  thought  it  settled  within  our 
federal  system  that  what  is  mandated  by 
the  Constitution  may  not  be  dismissed 
by  legislative  fiat. 

CONFESSIONS MIRAND.\    CASE 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  that  title  n  seeks  to  (svcrturn  can 
hardly  be  declared  unreasonable.  Under 
present  law.  prior  to  any  questioninE;,  a 
putative  defendant  must  be  warned  that 
first,  he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent; 
second,  that  anything  he  sajs  could  be 
used  against  him  in  a  court  of  law;  third, 
that-he  hrs  the  ri?ht  to  the  presence  of 
an  aUorney;  fourth,  if  he  cannot  afford 
en  attorney,  one  will  be  appointed  for 
him  prior  to  any  questioning  if  he  so 
desires;  fifth,  opportunity  to  exercise 
these  rights  must  be  given  liim  through- 
out the  interrogation:  and,  sixth,  after 
these  warnings  have  been  given  and  he 
has  been  afforded  these  opportunities, 
the  individual  may  knowingly  and  intel- 
ligently waive  these  rights  and  agree  to 
answer  questions  or  to  make  a  statement. 

These  points  were  spelled  out  in  the 
landmark  decision  Miranda  v.  Arizona 
1384  U.S.  433  a966>),  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  confession  made 
after  the  suspect  was  taken  into  police 
custody  could  not  be  used  in  evidence 
unless  tlie  above  sixfold  warning  had 
been  given  before  questioning. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  m 
that  case,  this  has  been  a  long-estab- 
lished practice  in  FBI  experience.  The 
Court  said: 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Bureau  iQf  In- 
vestigation has  compiled  an  exemplary  rec- 
ord of  effective  law  enforcement  while  ad- 
vising any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the 
outset  of  an  interview,  that  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement,  that  any  state- 
ment may  be  used  against  him  in  court,  that 
the  individual  may  obtain  the  services  of  an 
attorney  of  his  own  choice  and.  more  re- 
cently, that  he  has  a  right  to  free  counsel 
if  he  is  unable  to  pay.  .  .  .  The  present  pat- 
tern of  warnings  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  followed  as  a  practice  by 
the  FBI  is  consistent  with  the  procedure 
which  we  delineate  today.  384  U.S.,  at  483- 
•134. 

The  FBI  routinely  uses  a  form  to  ad- 
vise suspects  of  the  constitutional  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled — and  this 
practice  was  instituted  even  before  the 
Miranda  decision  was  handed  down. 

Under  section  3501 'a)  of  the  bill,  vol- 
untariness is  m.ade  the  sole  criterion  of 
the  admissibility  of  a  confession  in  a 
Federal  court.  The  section  does  not  af- 
fect the  application  of  Miranda  to  trials 
in  Stats  courts. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  under  the 
bill  is  as  follows: 

First.  A  preliminary  determination  of 
the  voluntariness  of  a  confession  is  made 
by  the  trial  judge,  outside  the  presence  of 
the  jury — section  3501  '3.) . 

Second  In  making  his  preliminary  de- 
termination, the  trial  judge  is  required 
to  consider  all  the  circumstances  sur- 


rounding the  confession,  including  the 
following  specified  factors,  none  of  which 
is  to  be  conclusive  on  the  issue  of  volun- 
tariness— section  350Kb)  :  la)  Delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment  of  the  de- 
dendant;  <b)  whether  the  defendant 
knew  the  nature  of  his  offense;  'c) 
whether  the  defendant  was  aware  or  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  silence  or  that  any- 
thing he  said  might  be  used  against  him ; 
<d>  whether  the  defendant  was  advised 
of  his  right  to  counsel:  and  <e)  whether 
the  defendant  had  the  assistance  of 
counsel  during  liis  interrogation  and 
confession. 

Third.  If  the  trial  judge  makes  a  pre- 
liminary determination  that  a  confes- 
sion was  voluntarj'.  he  must  admit  the 
confession  in  evidence — section  3501  ia>. 

Fourth.  The  jury  must  then  hear  the 
relevant  evidence  oi.  the  issut  of  volun- 
tariness and  determine  the  weight  to  be 
accorded  the  confession — section  3501 
ia». 

'  Sections  3501  (a)  and  <b),  then, 
would  overrule  all  of  the  Mii-anda  stand- 
ards and  render  them  merely  as  guide- 
lines to  determine  the  admissibility  and 
the  weight  to  be  given  a  confession. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  these 
provisions  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case  and  would  most  certainly  be  held 
lonconstitutional.  The  Court  made  it 
clear  that  the  procedural  safeguards 
established  in  Miranda  are  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  voluntariness  test. 

Since  section  3501  dispenses  with  tliese 
safeguards,  the  section  is  contrary  to  the 
present  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

CONFESSIONS — M.\LLCRY   C.'.SE 

In  the  leading  case  of  Mallory  v.  U.S. 
(354  U.S.  449  11957)),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  if  an  arrested  person  is 
not  taken  before  a  magistrate  or  other 
judicial  ofiBcer  "without  unnecessaiT  de- 
lay." as  required  by  rule  5<a)  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  any 
confession  obtained  during  the  period  of 
delay  is  inadmissible  in  evidence  in  a 
Federal  court.  The  Mallory  decision  was 
based  on  the  court's  supervisory  power 
over  the  Federal  courts,  rather  than  on 
the  Constitution. 

Section  3501  ic)  of  the  biU  specifies 
that  a  confession  shall  not  be  inadmis- 
sible in  evidence  in  a  Federal  coui't  solely 
because  of  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment of  the  defendant. 

The  Mallory  decision,  excluding  con- 
fessions obtained  dming  a  period  of  un- 
necessaiT delay  between  an-est  and  ar- 
raignment, is  designed  to  withdraw  any 
incentive  that  law  enforcement  officers 
may  have  to  delay  the  aiTaignment  of  a 
suspect. 

It  encourages  the  police  to  bring  ar- 
rested perjons  promptly  before  a  judicial 
officer. 

The  outright  repeal  of  Malloi-y  by  sec- 
tion 3501 'O  would  leave  the  "without 
unnecessary  delay"  provision  of  rule  5'  a) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure as  a  rule  without  a  remedy. 

Even  in  tlie  recently  enacted  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Act.  Congress  did  not 
see  fit  to  repeal  Mallory  completely  but 
provided  a  3-hour  period  for  interroga- 
tion, after  which  a  person  could  be  re- 
leased without  charge  and  without  an 
arrest  record. 


Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  prompt  an-aignnment  of  arrested 
persons  is  necessary  in  a  free  society 
which  values  the  fair  administration  of 
criminal  justice.         , 

Prolonged  incarceration  and  interro- 
gation of  suspects  without  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  consult  family, 
friends,  or  counsel  must  be  discouraged. 

EYEWITNESS    TESTIMONY — WADE    CASE 

In  another  loading  case,  U.S.  v.  Wade 
1 388  U.S.  218  <  1967 )  ) .  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  pretrial  lineup  at  which  a  de- 
fendant is  exhibited  to  identifying  wit- 
nesses is  a  critical  stage  of  a  crimin?! 
prosecution.  As  such,  the  defendant  is 
constitutionally  entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel  at  the  lineup.  The  requirement 
applies  to  both  Stste  and  Federal  courts. 

Section  3503  of  the  bill  repeals  Wj^ds 
and  makes  cyev.itness  testimony  tliat  a 
defendant  iDarticipated  in  a  crime  not  re- 
viev.-able  in  any  appellate  Federal  court. 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  section  3503  is  unconstitu- 
tional. As  it  dispenses  with  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  established  in  Wade  for 
police  lineups,  it  is  therefore  in  conflict 
with  tile  reqtiircment-s  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

FEDERAL    COURT    JURISDICTION 

Under  present  law.  the  Supreme  Court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
in  the  lower  Federal  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  also  has  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  in  the  State  courts  rais- 
ing a  Federal  question — see  United  States 
Code  1251  and  the  following. 

Section  3502  of  the  bill  removes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  Federal  court  to  review  or  disturb 
a  State  trial  court's  determination  th-t 
a  confession  was  voluntary,  provided  the 
State  court's  determination  has  been  up- 
held by  the  hichest  State  court  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 
Thus,  although  State  courts  would  be 
required  to  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  set  out  in  the  Miranda  case. 
their  applications  of  the  Miranda  stand- 
ards would  not  be  reviewable  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Section  3503  of  the  bill  removes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  Courts  of  Appe.als  to  review  or 
disturb  any  i-ulmg  of  a  Federal  or  State 
trial  court  admitting  eyewitness  testi- 
mony in  evidence.  Thus,  although  State 
courts  would  be  required  to  continue  to 
apply  the  Wade  standard,  their  appli- 
cations of  that  standard  are  not  review- 
able in  the  Federal  courts. 

Sections  3502  and  3503  would  curtail 
drastically  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  Federal 
courts  over  State  and  Federal  court  de- 
terminations involving  the  voluntariness 
of  a  confession  or  eyewitness  testimony. 

Tliese  provisions  are  particularly  .seri- 
ous with  respect  to  State  court  deter- 
minations of  these  issues,  since  no  Fed- 
er.'l  review  whatsoever  would  be  avail- 
able— even  though  a  Federal  claim  was 
obviously  raised. 

Any  attempt  by  Congress  to  accom- 
plisli  these  results  by  statute  rather  than 
by  constitutional  amendment  raises  ex- 
treinely  difficult  constitutioi^.al  quc.";- 
tions. 

Although  article  III.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  ttiat  tlie  appellate 


iurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
created  'wUh  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make  '  the  exception.s  and  regulations 
clause  does  not  give  the  Congress  the 
uower  to  abolish  Supreme  Court  review 
in  every  case  involving  a  particular  sub- 
ject, whether  that  .subject  be  confessions 
or  any  other. 

To  interpret  that  clause  otherwise 
would  give  the  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
stroy the  essential  fmiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  our  federal  system. 

The  supremacy  clause  in  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  states  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States 
•shall  be  the  .supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  the  only  tribunal 
nrovided  bv  the  Constitution  to  resolve 
inconsistent  or  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  Federal  law  by  Stale  and  Fed- 
eral courts  and  to  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  Federal  law  against  conflicting 
State  law. 

To  denv  the  power  of  ultimate  resolu- 
tion bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  area  is 
to  niiilifv  the  principal  m.stmment  for 
implementing  the  supremacy  elau.se  m 
our  constitutional  system.  The  history  of 
the  exceptions  and  reeulations  clause  is 
In  full  accord  with  this  point. 

UNWISE  PUBLIC  POLICY 


Even  if  it  were  argued  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  by 
statute,  such  action,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  extremely  unwise  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic ix)licy.  .     ... 

AboUtion  of  Supreme  Court  jurisdic- 
tion would  .senoiLsly  distort  the  delicate 
balance  that  is  maintained  between  our 
three  branches  of  Government  and  wou.d 
greatly  reduce  the  historic  role  of  the 
High  Court  in  our  federal  system.  An 
attempt  bv  Congress  to  abolish  the  tradi- 
tional power  of  judicial  review  by  the 
Federal  courts  over  constitutional  issues 
in  a  particular  area  would  .set  an  ex- 
tremely bad  precedent  that  could  only 
have  dangerous  ramifications  in  other 
areas,  since  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  Congress  from  enacting  similar 
legislation  whenever  the  Court  handed 
dov.-n   a  decision   with   which   Congress 

Sections  3502  and  3503  are  thus  far 
more  serious  attacks  on  the  Supreme 
Court  than  the  ill-conceived  Court-pack- 
ing plan  of  the  1930's. 

The  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  an 
ultimate  ]X)wer  such  as  abolition  of 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  would  precip- 
itate a  constitutional  crisis  of  the  most 
critical  proportions. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Federal  courts,  and  especially  the  Su- 
preme Court,  perform  an  important  and 
useful  function  in  reviewing  State  crim- 
inal convictions  in  the  area  of  confes- 
sions A  long  line  of  confessions  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  extending  back 
many  vears  before  the  present  contro- 
versv  over  Miranda  and  Wade,  points 
up  the  fact  that  there  have  been  nu- 
merous occasions  when  State  courts  have 
not  effectively  protected  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  accused  {persons. 
Moreover,  bv  abolishing  the  appellate 

::risdiction  of  the  Federal  courts.  Con- 
gress would  reduce  the  Constitution  to  a 
hodgepodge  of  inconsistent  decisions  by 


making  50  State  courts  and  93  Federal 
district  courts  final  arbiters  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"The  mere  necessity  of  uniformity  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  national  laws 
decides  the  question."  wrote  Hamilton 
in  The  Federalist.  No.  80 : 

Thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  juris- 
diction over  the  same  causes,  arising  upon 
the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  government, 
from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and 
confusion  can  proceed. 

HABEAS    CORPUS    JURISDICTION 

Under  existing  Federal  law.  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Federal  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  to  is.sue  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  where  a  prisoner  is  in 
State  custody  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States.  '28 
U.S.C.  2241. 1  In  addition,  nearly  all  States 
liave  laws  providing  collateral  remedies 
for  convicted  persons. 

Claims  of  denials  of  Federal  rights  by 
State  prisoners  must  be  heard  on  the 
merits  and  resolved.  If  appropriate  dis- 
position is  not  reached  in  the  State 
courts,  the  Federal  courts  are  available 
as  an  alternative  forum  througn  habeas 
corpus,  unless  the  prisoner  has  delib- 
erately bypas.sed  or  failed  to  exhaust  an 
available  State  remedy.  • 

Section  2256  of  the  bill  would  remove 
the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  both 
Federal  and  State  courts  with  respect  to 
State  criminal  convictions.  The  sole 
Federal  review  of  Federal  claims  by  Stale 
pi isoners  would  be  limited  to  appeal  or 
petition  for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  highest  State  court  hav- 
ing appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  in 
square  conflict  with  a  very  specific  con- 
stitutional command.  Article  I.  section  9. 
clause  2  authorizes  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  'when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it." 

In  1867.  Congress,  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution,  made  the  Federal  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  available  to  all  per.sons. 
including  State  prisoners,  restrained  of 
their  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
writ  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

TITLE    II    CANNOT    STAND 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the 
Wickersham  Commission  which  was  is- 
sued back  in  the  days  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration .should  be  required  reading 
for  all  Members  of  Congress  who  wish 
to  overturn  the  Miranda.  Mallory.  and 
Wade  line  of  cases. 

That  report  carefully  documents  a 
long  and  most  unfortunate  history  of  the 
shockingly  prevalent  use  of  third-degree 
tactics  in  this  country  to  wring  confes- 
sions from  arrested  persons. 

The  use  of  phvsical  brutality,  or  other 
forms  of  cruelty,  to  obtain  involuntary  con- 
fessions or  admissions — 


The  Commission  said — 
is  widespread.  Protracted  questioning  of  pris- 
oners is  commonly  employed.  Threats  and 
methods  of  intimidation,  adjusted  to  the  age 
or  mentality  of  the  victim,  are  frequently 
used. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana? 

Mr.FONG.Iyield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  the  date  of  that  quotation? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  do  not  have  it  I  will  sup- 
plvit  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  that  is  badly  out  of  date.  If 
it  is  current.  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.   FONG.   I   will   lurnish   it  to  the 

Senator.  ^,  . 

Some  of  the  third-degree  tactics  u.sed 
were  to  apply  a  rubber  hose  to  the  vic- 
tims  back  or  to  the  pit  of  liis  .stomach; 
kicks  in  the  sliins  or  beating  Ins  shins 
with  a  club:  striking  the  .side  of  the  vic- 
tims  head  with  a  telephone  book. 

Three  Supreme  Court  cases  handed 
down  after  the  Wicker.sham  report 
strongly   bolstered   the   findings   in    the 

report.  .,.         ■      •    r,m 

In  1936,  in  Brown  v.  Mississippi.  297 
U  S    278.   the  Court  reversed   the  con- 
\  iction  of  three  Negroes  for  the  killing  of 
a  white  man  on   the  ground   that   the 
Mississippi  State  couii^.   including   the 
supreme  court,  had  erred  in  ruling  that 
their  confessions  were  voluntary.  As  de- 
.scribed    bv    one    of    the    Stale    .-upreme 
court  judges,  the  defendants  "were  made 
to  strip  and  they  were  laid  over  chairs 
and  their  backs  were  cut  to  pieces  with 
a  leather  strap  with  buckles  on  it.  and 
they  were  likewise  made  by  the  said  dep- 
uty  definitely   to   understand   that    the 
whipping  would  be  continued  unless  and 
until  they  confessed,  and  not  only  con- 
fessed, but  confessed  in  every  matter  of 
detail  as  demanded  by  those  pre.sent. ' 
That  was  the  first  case  in  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  invalidated  a  con- 
fes.sion  as  involuntarily  made  imder  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Con.stitution. 
In  another  case.  Ashcraft  v.  Tennessee, 
322  U.S.  143  '1944>.  the  defendant  was 
subjected  to  "one  continuous  .stream  of 
questions"  for  36  .straight  hours  by  relays 
of   officers.  Tlie  confession,   which   had 
been    deemed    voluntary    by    Tennessee 
courts,  was  declared  invalid  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1945.  in  Malinski  v.  New  York.  324 
U.S.  401.  the  High  Court  -struck  down 
a  confes-sion  which  had  been  declared 
volimtary  by  the  New  York  courts.  The 
.suspect  had  been  kept  in  a  hotel  room 
incommunicado  and  completely  un- 
clothed for  hours  in  order  to  "let  him 
think  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  shellack- 

it  was  preci-scly  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
practices  of  uncitilized  brutality— such 
medieval  third-degree  savagery— that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  iianded 
down  a  series  of  22  rulings,  involving  26 
defendants,  in  the  25  years  since  the 
BrowTi  case,  .setting  forth  minimal 
standards  of  the  rights  of  all  those  ac- 
cused of  committing  crimes. 

Absent  these  most  basic  safeguards, 
such  accused  persons  would  be  placed, 
once  again,  at  almost  the  total  mercy  of 
those  law-enforcement  officers  disposed 
to  using  third-degree  tactics. 

Passage  of  title  II  could  bring  back 
the  wanton  police  brutality  of  the  past. 

Tills  we  nnist  prevent. 

Our  struggle  to  achieve  fairness  and 
justice  in  our  criminal  process  lias  been 
long  and  arduous.  We  have  come  a  long 
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way  from  the  brutality  of  the  past.  The 
dectslons  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  forAard-looking  and  enlightened. 
L^et  ii5  not  retroKress. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  stand  solitary 
and  alone  In  strongly  objecting  to  each 
provision  of  title  11  of  the  bUl.  An  ex- 
tremely broad  segment  of  our  American 
community  of  legal  scholars,  thinkers, 
and  technicians  believe  as  I  do. 

Tlie  criminal  law  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Is  strenuously  op- 
posed to  this  title. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
speaking  for  130.000  lawyers,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  a  resolution  opposing  title  11. 
M.".   ERVIN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
M.-   FONG.  I  yield. 
Mr  ER\t:n,  I  have  been  a  dues-paying 
rp.ember  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  approximately  40  years.  They 
are  not  speaking  for  me.  and  they  are 
n<3t   speaking    for   thousands   of   other 
lawTers  I  know. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  does  not  the  board  of 
governors  represent  the  130.000  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  just  as 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sent the  the  citizens  of  our  various 
States?  Apparently,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  in  the  minority  in  that 
distinguished  membership  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  they  do  not 
represent  me  and  thousands  of  other 
!aM,Ters.  and  this  is  not  the  first  foolish 
decision  they  have  made,  either. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  has  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  all  of  the  component  parts 
of  ti:le  II  except  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  Wade  case,  which  it  has  not  yet 
had  '.ime  to  consider,  as  this  is  a  recent 
case. 

The  council  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute just  last  week  issued  a  report  say- 
ing that  too  little  is  known  about  the 
impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's  confes- 
sions decisions  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
legislation.  This  All  report,  signed  by  a 
former  director  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  other  legal  scholars, 
pomted  to  research  surveys  in  eight 
cities  showing  that  little  is  known  of  the 
actual  effects  of  Miranda  on  law  en- 
f  _ircement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr  TydingsI  has  reported  that  he 
has  heaid  from  43  law  schools  from 
aci-o.-s  the  countrj* — letters  signed  by 
some  212  legal  scholars  including  24  law 
school  deans.  These  letters  unanimously 
urge  that  title  II  not  be  enacted  into  law. 
As  Dean  Louis  H.  PoUak,  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  said: 

Tlile  II  ta,  in  my  Judgment,  dangerous. 
retrograde  legislation,  which  would,  if  en- 
acted Into  law.  strip  American  citizens  of 
vital  and  hard-won  procedural  rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  deplored  greatly  the  action 
of  the  committee  in  approving  this  title. 

Mr.  President,  existing  law  is  designed 
to  assure  that  confessions  are  voluntary, 
that  lineups  are  fair,  that  arraignments 
are  prompt,  and  that  defendants  receive 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  their  Federal 
claims  in  a  Federal  court. 

Unless  we  are  to  reject  these  prin- 
cipals, title  II  cannot  stand. 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Out  of  whose  time  is 
the  quorum  being  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong  1  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
TydingsI. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  SCOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  Chair).  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  title  II 
of  S.  917  deals  with  a  crucial  part  of  our 
criminal  justice  system:  the  trial  court. 
It  is  here  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence has  placed  the  burden  of  deter- 
mining the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused.  Only  the  judge  and  jury  are  in 
a  position  to  verify  the  facts  and  to 
determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges. 

In  recent  years,  the  appellate  courts 
have  interfered  substantially  with  this 
duty.  Title  n  seeks  to  return  the  fimc- 
tion  to  the  trial  court.  Specifically,  the 
title  provides  a  legislative  framework 
within  which  the  trier  of  fact  can  deter- 
mine the  volimtariness  of  a  confession. 
The  following  elements  are  enumerat-ed 
and  must  be  considered  by  the  Federal 
trial  court  in  determining  the  voluntari- 
ness of  incriminating  statements:  First, 
the  time  elapsing  between  arrest  and 
arraigrunent;  second,  whether  the  de- 
fendant knew  the  nature  of  the  suspected 
offense;  third,  whether  the  defendant 
knew  of  his  right  against  self-incrimi- 
nation and  that  any  statement  could 
be  used  against  him:  fom-th.  whether  the 
defendant  knew  of  his  right  to  counsel; 
and.  fifth,  whether  the  defendant  ac- 
tually had  the  assistance  of  counsel. 

It  also  provides  that  in  State  cases  a 
determination  of  voluntariness  cannot 
be  tried  de  novo  by  an  apE>ellate  court 
using  a  cold  record.  Eyewitness  testi- 
mony is  declared  to  be  admissible  in 
Federal  cases  and  again  the  scope  of 
review  in  State  and  Federal  appellate 
courts  is  limited.  The  final  provision 
attempts  to  insure  finality  to  State  court 
decisions.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  can 
review  criminal  decisions  by  appeal  or 
certiorari,  but  collateral  attacks  on  facts 
that  were  under  the  State  courts  juris- 
dictions is  forbidden. 

Because  of  my  previous  interest  in  the 
subject  of  confessions  and  my  participa- 
tion in  hearings  on  Miranda  against  Ari- 


zona, held  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments subcommittee  in  1966  and  1967.  I 
propose  to  emphasize  that  a,spcct  of  title 
n  in  my  remarks. 

Historically,  voltmtary  statements 
given  in  response  to  police  questioning 
have  been  a  highly  acceptable  and  re- 
spectable method  of  proof. 

They  have  been  considered  of  the 
highest  order  of  evidence. 

It  is  an  e.stablished  fact  that  normally 
a  man  will  not  voluntarily  admit  guilt 
for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  althouuli 
there  have  been  exceptions.  The  veracity 
of  voluntary  confessions  is  difficult  lo 
question  particularly  when  they  are  cor- 
roborated. Let  us  remember  that  t!ic 
major  purpose  of  a  criminal  trial  is  to 
ascertain  the  truth. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Court  seem  to 
be.  in  the  words  of  Justice  Wliite,  an 
attempt  '  io  bar  from  evidence  all  ad- 
missions obtained  from  an  individual 
suspected  of  crime,  whether  involuntar- 
ily made  or  not.  "  iDis,sent  in  Escobedn  v. 
lUinoifi.  378  U.S.  478,  49,5. '  This  is  a  wide 
departure  from  earlier  rulings  of  the 
court  and  from  the  understandings  of 
the  bar  and  the  general  public. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  s))eaking  in  Watts 
v.  Indiana.  338  U.S.  49  <1949)  .stated  the 
general  rule  regarding  police  question- 
ing: 

A  statement  to  be  voluntary  of  course  nt'eU 
not  be  volunteered.  But  If  it  is  the  product 
of  sustained  pressure  by  the  police  it  dues 
not  issue  from  a  free  choice.  When  a  suspect 
speaks  because  lie  is  overborne,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  he  has  been  subjected  t^i  x 
physical  or  mental  ordeal. 

In  numerous  cases,  this  same  rule  lias 
been  applied.  As  recently  as  1963  the 
Court  said  in  Townsend  v.  Sain.  372  U.S. 
293: 

If  an  individual's  will  was  overborne  or  :( 
his  confession  was  not  the  product  of  a  .-u- 
tional  intellect  and  free  wUl  his  confession 
is  inadmissible  because  coerced. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  turned 
away  from  consideration  of  voluntari- 
ness as  determined  by  the  totality  of 
the  circumstances.  Notably,  the  case  of 
Miranda  against  Arizona  has  erected 
inflexible  barriers  that  focus  attention, 
not  on  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  state- 
ments, but  on  the  procedures  which  were 
followed.  The  importance  of  procedures 
is  emphasized  by  Mathia*  against  United 
States,  decided  on  last  Monday.  There 
the  court,  simply  noted  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  been  irH-en  the  Miranda 
warnmgs  and  reversed  the  conviction. 
And  this  questioning  occurred  during  a 
civil  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  these  arbitraiT  rules 
guilty  men  are  going  free  and  the  police 
are  unnecessarily  hampered  in  their 
investigations.  This  is  what  section  701 
seeks  to  correct. 

It  is  important  to  understand  pre- 
cisely what  section  701  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. The  report  speaks  of  attempts  lo 
correct  the  imbalance  between  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  soci- 
ety Perhaps  this  can  be  misleading  if  it 
is  taken  to  mean  that  we  must  take 
rights  from  the  one  and  give  it  to  the 
other.  We  do  not  propose  in  this  title 
or  this  section  Xo  take  rights  from  the 
criminal  susiwct  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  society.  Under  our  system  of 
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uovei-nment  this  is  unnecessary.  The 
vvue  balairce  was  stnick  by  the  Consti- 
ution  itself.  Tlie  fifUi  amendment 
states  that  no  mdlNidual  may  be  com- 
pelled to  be  a  witness  against  lumself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  does 
not  stote  Uiat  he  may  not  be  questioned. 
Society  has  the  legitimate  right  to  seek 
ill  voluntary  information  regarding  a 
crime  These  two  principles  are  not 
inconsistent;  they  ai'e  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  part 
\  does  not  legislatively  overrule  the 
Miranda  decision.  It  incorporates  the 
.'Uidelines  of  that  dc?cision  into  a  sUitute. 
'riie  main  difference  between  title  II  and 
Miranda  is  that  determination  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  a  confession  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  trial  court  where  it 
belongs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  four  point  warn- 
ing devised  by  the  court  caimot  realis- 
tically be  applied  to  every  situation.  This 
would  be  a  fiction  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  It  would  make  law  enforce- 
ment a  game  composed  of  following  ar- 
bilrao'  rules  instead  of  a  search  for  jus- 
tice. Senator  Scott,  in  his  individual 
views,  cited  the  famous  statement  of 
Justice  Cardozo : 

Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is  due 
the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  until  it  Is  narrowed 
to  a  filament  if  we  are  to  keep  the  balance 
true. 


Tlie  Miranda  safeguards  can  be  real- 
istic only  if  they  are  applied  initially  at 
the  trial  level.  Tlie  judge  and  the  jury 
acting  independently  can  weigh  the  in- 
fluence of  each  factor  as  it  applies  to 
the  specific  defendant.  In  this  way  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  is 
insiu-ed. 

In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  volun- 
tai-y  statements,  incriminating  or  not. 
arc  an  important  investigative  tool.  Good 
police  work  cannot  be  inin  on  interroga- 
tions alone,  but  it  is  severely  hampered 
if  mterrogations  are  not  allowed.  Ques- 
tioning gives  rise  to  leads,  clues,  and  cor- 
roborative evidence.  Use  of  questioning 
by  the  police  should  be  allowed,  subject 
only  to  the  rule  that  no  man  may  be 
cornpelled  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
I  support  title  II  and  intend  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  .subject  of  this  title 
has  been  thorougiily  studied.  The  title 
has  been  deliberately  processed  legis- 
latively. Propo.sals  for  further  delay 
should  be  rejected  in  the  light  of  the 
current  situation  of  deterioration  of  law 
enforcement  in  America  and  the  run- 
away crime  statistics  which  are  lurid, 
and  more  lurid  than  the  tales  of  yester- 
day that  rubber  hoses  were  applied  to 
the  backs  of  prisoners  in  the  brutal  se- 
curing of  confessions  on  an  involuntary 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HRUSK.^.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  should  be  ap- 
CXIV- 891— Part  11 


parent  to  all.  This  measure  will  lielp  to- 
ward a  fair  judicial  procedure  m  crun- 
inal  prosecutions;  a  procedure  in  com- 
pliance wiUi  constitutional  requii-ements. 

Congress  should  not  procrastinate.  It 
should  face  up  to  its  responsibility;  it 
should  act  now  on  the  substance  and 
merits  of  title  11. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  back, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  give  support  to  title  n.  As  a  prelimi- 
naiy  to  my  statement  I  desire  to  point 
out  to  Senators  that  I  was  a  judge  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  Six  of  those  years  were 
on  tlie  common  pleas  bench  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  3  of  the  6  years  I  spent  as 
presiding  judge  in  the  criminal  comt.  As 
presiding  judge  I  took  i^leas  mider  in- 
dictments in  which  the  defendant  pled 
either  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

I  also  presided  over  trials  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  including  trials  of  first  degree 
murder  cases,  robbery,  rape,  burrlaiT. 
larceny,  and  all  the  other  crimes  covered 
by  the  statutes  of  Ohio.  Cuyahoga  County 
at  that  time  had  a  population  of  1.4 
million.  The  number  of  cases  that  came 
before  the  court  were  many  and  varied.  I 
had  the  oirportmiity,  of  course,  con- 
.stantly  to  have  brought  before  me 
charges  that  confessions  were  extorted  by 
the  police  through  brutality  and  other 
means  of  intimidation.  It  is  on  that  basis 
that  I  make  this  presentation  and  give 
my  practical  service  in  this  field  as  a 
back'4roiuid. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  of  jurispru- 
dence -n  the  United  States  is  taken  pri- 
manly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of 
protecting  individuals  charged  with 
crimes.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  .sacredly  and  in  a 
hallowed  way,  having  knowledge  of  the 
offenses  and  many  abuses  perpetrated  in 
despotically  ruled  countries,  saw  fit  to 
write  into  the  Constitution  protections 
for  the  accused  in  a  criminal  case. 

They  wrote  into  the  Constitution  the 
provision  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  unless  he  so  desired;  that 
no  person  should  be  compelled  to  give 
testimony  that  might  incriminate  him; 
that  no  accused  be  denied  the  right  to 
meet  his  accusers  face  to  face;  that  a 
person  shall  be  immune  from  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment;  that  a  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  bond;  and  that  a  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers  without  delay. 

Those  provisions  were  written  into  the 
Constitution  to  insure  that  no  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  States  charged  with 
a  crime  shall  be  subjected  to  practices 
which  in  the  end  would  deny  him  a  fair 
trial. 

The  Constitution  was  intei-pieted  by 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  others, 
for  a  period  of  about  177  years  before 
the  Miranda  decision  was  rendered. 
Never  did  any  of  the  judges,  during  that 
period  resulting  in  ultimate  law,  declare 
that  the  Constitution  gave  to  an  accused 


those  rights  which  were  given  to  him  in 
the  Miranda  case. 

In  the  Miranda  case,  tlie  Couit  held 
that  unless  specific,  arbitrarj"  conditions 
were  met,  a  confession,  altliough  truth- 
ful, shall  not  be  admissible  in  testimony. 
It  was  always  my  concept  that  at  the 
trial  of  a  case  the  principal  objective  was 
to  learn  the  truth,  that  confessions  made 
under  circumstances  indicating  truth- 
fulness, and  not  extracted  by  intimida- 
tion or  brutality,  were  admissible  in  evi- 
dence. Under  tiie  law,  when  an  accused 
claimed  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
confession,  the  judge  retired  the  jury 
and  then  made  interrogation  of  the  po- 
lice and  the  accuse4.  and  the  judge  then 
determined  whether  the  admission  was 
volmilarily  made. 

He  called  back  tlie  jury  and  he  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jui-y.  the 
accused  contends  that  a  confession  was 
extorted  from  him.  It  is  your  duty  to 
determine,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
whether  the  confession  was  voluntarily 
made,  or  extorted  from  him  by  intimida- 
tion or  brutality.  U  you  conclude  that 
there  was  intimidation  or  brutality,  you 
must  disregard  the  confession." 

That  law  was  applicable  for  177  years. 
Along  came  the  Supreme  Court  and  de- 
clared that  it  no  longer  stood. 

Mr.  President,  justice  has  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Miranda  case.  The  only 
way  to  restore  protection  to  the  innocent 
is  to  make  certain  that  in  the  trial  of 
cases  the  primary  objective  shall  be  the 
quest  for  tmth  and  not  the  imposition 
of  arbitran'  rules  which  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  ti-uthfulness  of  the  con- 
fession Riven.  In  the  Miranda  case  the 
Supreme  Court  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion in  nonconformity  with  the  pro- 
cedure set  forth  in  that  sacred  document 
specifying  how  amendments  shall  be 
made.  In  other  words  it  usurped  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  separate  State  legislatures. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vole  for  the  amendment  to  delete  title 
II  from  the  bill. 

In  doing  so.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  two  very  important  Supreme  Court 
cases.  Escolsedo  and  Miranda— which 
are  the  genesis  of  the  activity  in  this 
regard  by  committees  of  Congress  and 
this  particular  bill— were  decided  by  a 
vote  of  5  to  4. 

That,  in  a  sense,  is  regrettable,  be- 
cause it  can  be  argued  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  title  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  these  decisions  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  cases  are  the  result  of 
one  man's  mind. 

Then,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  Malloi-y 
case  is  concerned,  I  understand  it  was 
a  unanimous  decision  of  9  to  0. 

Mr  President,  if  I  thought  for  one  mo- 
ment that  title  II  of  the  pending  bill  was 
reaching  out  to  apprehend  and  assist  in 
the  conviction  of  gangsters  and  racket- 
eers who  engage  in  organized  crime  in 
this  country,  I  would  certainly  vote  for 
this  title. 
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However,  title  II  would  not  do  this  be- 
cause we  know  that  racketeers  and 
gangsters  do  not  make  confessions,  vol- 
irntary  or  otherwise. 

The  person  title  II  hurts  is  that  miser- 
able wretch  who  is  apprehended  and  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  his 
constitutional  rights  are. 

Thus,  in  order  to  guarantee  his  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  some  veo'  important  decisions 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  exhaust- 
i\e  discussion  on  the  floor  of  ^e  Senate. 
I  >hall  not  take  up  the  time  and  patience 
of  my  colleagues  to  go  through  that. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  in  title  II 
is  the  fact  that  the  legislative  body  is 
reachmg  out  now.  not  only  to  overrule 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also 
to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendant 

That,  of  course  is  a  very  serious  thing, 
bpcau.se  I  think  it  chips  away  at  the  very 
fundamental  concepts  of  our  democrat- 
ic process,  which  is  based  on  three  sepa- 
rate branches  and  powers — the  legisla- 
tive, which  is  our  fimction,  to  make  the 
law:  the  executive,  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  enforce  the  law;  and  the  judiciary, 
whose  function  is  to  interpret  the  law. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr  P.^STORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  if  it  is  not  recognized 
tliat  under  the  Constitution  the  Congress 
has  the  power  lo  prescribe  the  rules  of 
evidence  for  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Yes:  but  the  court  has 
uirisdiction  to  make  those  rules.  We  have 
delegated  hat  authority  That  is  the  way 
the  Federal  rales  came  #x)Ut.  In  my 
State,  we  are  initiating  state  rules  of 
procedure  .equivalent  to  the  Federal  rules. 
That  IS  a  delegation  of  power.  We  are 
not  doing  that  here.  We  are  not  saying 
the  Federal  courts  shall  make  such  rules 
as  in  their  judgment  will  facihtate  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  cases.  We  are 
telling  the  Federal  courts,  in  no  uncer- 
tain t€rms,  that  from  now  on.  they  can- 
iiotjnterpret  the  Federal  constitutional 
riehts  of  Individuals,  once  a  case  has 
been  decided  by  a  State  court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr  T\'DLNGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
questioner  take  it  out  of  the  time  of  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Arkansas? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  yield  30  seconds. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  not 
know  that  the  only  power  we  have  dele- 
siited  to  the  court  is  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  procedure,  and  not  rules 
of  evidence " 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  legislative  body  that  has 
ever  enacted  rules  of  evidence  restrict- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  I  have  been  around  61 
years.  I  prosecuted  criminal  cases  for  5 
years.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  criminal 
calendar  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the  prob- 
lems of  prosecuting  cases.  I  think  I  know- 
something  about  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement. I  think  I  know  something 
about  the  problems  that  prosecuting  at- 
torneys have  in  prosecuting  cases.  But 


this  approach  in  title  II  is  going  away 
down  the  road.  I  do  not  think  we  can.  for 
the  purpose  of  expediency,  disturb  the 
bedrock  of  constitutional  rights.  We  are 
tiTing  to  dictate  by  legislation  what  the 
constitutional  rights  of  an  individual 
are.  and  that  is  not  our  function. 

I  repeat  that  if  I  thought  for  1  minute 
that  we  were  going  to  eliminate  gang- 
sterism and  organized  crime  in  this 
country  through  title  II.  I  might  have 
second  reflections  on  this  subject,  but 
these  gangsters  are  pretty  smart  cookies 
when  they  are  arrested.  They  know  they 
can  call  for  their  lawyers.  They  remain 
silent  and  rest  on  the  fifth  amendment. 
Tliey  just  do  not  talk.  So.  so  far  as  or- 
ganized crime  is  concerned,  this  proposal 
will  be  of  no  help  luifortunately. 

All  I  am  .saying,  is,  as  has  been  stated 
time  and  time  again,  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  that  every-  man  before 
a  court  of  justice  in  this  country  is  en- 
titled to  all  of  his  constitutional  rights: 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted 
what  those  riehts  are.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  function  of  the  legislative  body  to 
interpret  the  Constitution. 

For  those  reasons  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Ty dings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1 . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  op{X)rtunity  to  make 
clear  my  position  on  title  II  of  the  Omm- 
bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
I  strongly  favor  that  part  of  title  II 
which  will  permit  voluntary  statements 
made  by  an  accused  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence  at  a  trial  where  the 
judge  determines  that  such  statements 
were  truly  volimtary  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Such  a  procedure  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case  which,  while  aimed  at  preventinft 
abuses  of  the  accused's  constitutional 
rights — and  rightly  so — seemed  to  over- 
look the  right  of  the  public  to  be  free 
of  abusive  activities  committed  by  crim- 
inals. This  section  of  title  II  contains  the 
necessary  safeguards  to  enable  the  judge 
and  jury  to  search  for  the  truth  within 
the  boimds  of  constitutional  guarantees 
and  has  my  support. 

I  believe  it  would  be  in  derogation  of 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  all  the 
trial  judges  and  courts  of  this  country 
to  say  they  could  not  be  trusted,  subject 
to  proper  rights  of  appeal,  to  exercise  this 
judgment,  as  they  are  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  all  other  judgments,  in  con- 
nection  with   a   trial. 

However,  after  a  long  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  title.  I  have  grave  res- 
ervations about  the  remaining  provisions. 
This  is  because  of  the  .serious  threat 
which  they  represent  to  the  judiciary — 
an  institution  which  has  always  been, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  a 
strong  guardian  of  our  liberty. 

Those  sections  curtailing  the  appel- 
late jm-isdiction  of  Federal  courts — in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court — raise  a  seri- 
ous constitutional  question  because  they 
will  prevent  the  Federal  judiciai-y  from 


reviewing  State  court  action  where  a 
Federal  right  has  been  asserted.  More- 
over, the  Supreme  Court  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  appropriate  arbiter 
with  authority  to  resolve  inconsistent  in- 
terpretations of  the  Constitution  by  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  to  maintain  su- 
premacy of  Federal  law  against  conflict- 
ing State  laws.  The  aboUtion  of  Supreme 
Court  Juri.^diction  encompassed  in  these 
provisions  would  prevent  such  an  arbitral 
role  and  would  distort  the  dehcate  bal- 
ance exLsting  in  our  tripartita  system 
of  government,  thus  encouraging  the 
type  of  ba.sic  confrontation  that  is  best 
not  encouraged.  Whatever  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  authority  given  Con- 
gress to  shape  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  none  should  doubt 
that  its  exercise  must  be  consistent  with 
the  important  role  played  by  the  Court 
in  our  system  of  government . 

Tlie  section  abolishing  the  liabeas  cor- 
pus jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
with  respect  to  State  criminal  convic- 
tions also  presents  serious  constitutional 
difficulties.  The  Constitution  specifically 
provides: 

The  privilege  of  tlie  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  Cases 
of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

For  a  century,  the  Federal  courts  have 

appropriately  utilized  the  Rreat  writ  to 
vindicate  the  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens,  often  after  shock- 
ing denials  of  .such  rights  had  gone  un- 
corrected in  State  courts. 

This  section  would  make  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari to  the  Supreme  Court  the  sole 
Federal  review  of  Federal  claims  by  State 
prisoners.  However,  in  view  of  the  case- 
load and  the  discretionary  nature  of 
these  appeal  procedures  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  alternative  remedy  appears  to 
represent  more  form  than  .substance.  The 
effect  of  this  section  combined  with  other 
provisions  limiting  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  could  well 
mean  that  many  State  defendants  will 
have  no  Federal  review  available  whatso- 
ever, no  matter  how  meritorious  their 
Federal  constitutional  claim. 

Those  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  say  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  the  Federal  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  State  prisoners.  In  1966.  the 
Congress  amended  the  Federal  habeas 
statute  in  a  well-considered  attempt  to 
deal  with  admitted  abuses  of  the  writ. 
Those  who  would  limit  the  great  writ 
bear  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that 
the  1966  amendment  was  crossly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  alleged  evils. 

Therefore,  while  I  cannot,  because  of 
their  sweeping  and  altogether  too  com- 
prehensive nature,  support  the  various 
motions  to  strike  title  II  in  its  entirety, 
or  to  submit  to  a  study  the  matter  cov- 
ered by  that  title — a  matter  which  ha.s 
already  received  national  attention  and 
the  attention  of  the  courts,  lawyers,  and 
judses  everywhere,  as  well  as  of  the  leg- 
islative bodies.  I  can  and  will  support 
motions  to  strike  certain  .sections  of  title 
II  limiting  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  appeals  as  that  power  is 
now  preserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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May  I  have  1  additional 


Mr.  SCOTT 

"^m"^ ERVIN.  I  yield   1   minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvanla. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I^r  example.  I  think  the 
habeas  corpus  limitations  ought  not  to 
be  in  this  bill.  On  the  oUier  hand.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  let  the  voluntariness  of 
confessions  be  determined  by  the  trial 
court  subject  to  the  riaht  of  appeal,  and 
subject  to  the  full  risht  of  appeal  and 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  throu.ch  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  when  a  division  is  asked  on 
amendment  No.  788— and,  I  understand 
there  probablv  will  be  five  or  six  votes— 
I  expect  to  .support  retention  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  3501  of  title  18,  which 

I  believe  properly  serves  to  strike  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  the  rishts  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  ritzhu  of  the  accuser,  the 
State  or  the  people,  but  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  the  remaining  provisions  of  title 

II  which  are  in  derogation  of  the  Federal 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  footnotes  on  pa.aes  233  and  234 
of  Senate  Report  No.  1097,  the  committee 
rcixjrt  on  the  pending  bill,  which  say : 

senator  Scott  does  not  associate  himself 
with  those  views  in  support  of  limiting  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  and 
curt.-UUng  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

I  also  call  attention  to  my  statement  of 
Individual  views  on  the  ix^nding  bill  that 
appears  on  pages  209  to  219  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  especially  my  views  on 
title  II  on  pages  211  to  214, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    yield    me    5 

minutes?  , 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
E<?nator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  extremely  obscure,  with  motions 
to  stnke  title  II,  and  then  motions  to 
strike  title  II  with  amendments,  and 
further  perfectin;,'  amendments  threat- 
ened, with  con-sequent  grave  difficulty  for 
an  individual  Senator  in  determining 
just  what  the  particular  Ls.sue  will  be 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  many  votes 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Accordingly,  I  should  like  to  make  my 
position  quite  clear  on  the  basic  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  title  II  should  be  in 
this  biU  at  all.  I  shall,  with  my  vote,  at- 
tempt to  support  all  efforts  to  strike  title 
II.  or  as  much  thereof  as  is  comprised  in 
any  one  of  the  votes  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  make. 

I  accordingly  support  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  tlie  Senator  from  Maryland  to 
strike  title  II;  and,  if  that  should  fail.  I 
shall  support  any  other  motion  to  limit 
the  effect  of  title  II. 

That  title  deals,  as  we  know,  with  the 
admissibihty  in  evidence  of  confessioi-is, 
the  admissibihty  on  review  by  Federal 
courts  of  confessions  in  State  cases,  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  eye-witness 
testimony,  and  procedures  in  obtaining 
writs  of  habeas  corpus. 

In  my  judgment,  without  netting  into 
the  tcchnicahties  of  each  of  these  quite 
technical  subjects,  the  legislature  would 
be  wise  Indeed  to  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  judiciary,  and  not  to  attempt 


to  interpo.se  our  judgment  In  terms  of  re- 
ver.Mnc  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  or.  Indeed,  in  terms 
of  attempting  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  that  a  grave  constitutional 
question  is  involved  as  to  whether  we 
have  any  right  to  reverse  those  decisions 
or  to  limit  that  jurisdiction  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or.  indeed,  under  the  14th 
amendment  as  well.  But  laying  aside  the 
constitutional  question.  I  believe  the  wis- 
dom  of   the   100   Members  of  the  US. 
Senate  in  attempting  to  overrule  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  is  gravely  to 
be  questioned.  Some  of  us  like  to  pride 
ourselves  on  being  great  constitutional 
lawyers,  and  perhaps  there  are  a  few  such 
in  this  body,  although  I  will.  I  hope,  be 
forgiven  bv  my  colleagues  if  I  raise  an 
eyebrow  with  respect  to  that  assertion. 
I>articularly  since  very  few  of  us  are  able 
to  continue  our  practice  of  the  law  and 
appear   before   the  Supreme  Court,   or 
even   to   make   ourselves   very   familiar 
with   recent   decisions,   in  view   of   our 
very  heavy  legislative  responsibilities  and 
responsibilities  in  other  areas. 

Therefore.  I  would  hesitate  H  impose 
my  judgment  on  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  these  mat- 
ters of  individual  liberty,  which  have 
very  technical  aspects  to  them;  and  I 
would  sav  also  that  I  beheve  there  is 
.some  animus  against  the  Supreme  Court 
in  certain  parts  of  this  body,  which  I 
deplore  I  believe  further  that  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  the  Senate  to  over- 
estimate the  impact  of  various  Supreme 
Court  deci.sions  on  the  very  salutary  war 
we    are    presently    conducting    against 

crime. 

For  example,  I  know  that  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence  that  the  rules  relating 
to  the  admLssability  of  confessions  affect 
crime  ven-  much  one  way  or  the  other. 
Reporting  on  the  first  systematic  study 
ever  made  on  the  .significance  of  con- 
fessions. Justice  Sobel  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  said: 

Confessions  do  not  affect  the  crime  rate 
by  more  than  one  hundredth  of  1  percent, 
and  they  do  not  affect  the  solving  of  crime 
by  more  than  1  percent. 

of  course,  like  all  Members  of  the 


Senate,  strongly  support  all  efforts  to 
combat  organized  crime  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  ordinan-'  crime,  and  crimes  of 
violence  in  particular.  That  is  one  rea- 
son I  supported  the  strong  gun  control 
bill  last  week.  But  I  beheve  when  we 
get  into  the  area  of  tampering  with  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  \tj 
jurisdiction,  we  are  operating  in  a  field 
where  we  are  not  experts,  and  we  had 
better  let  well  enough  alone. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         ^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .^     ^   , 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  46  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  28  minutes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  mmutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  those  who 
believe  that  the  American  people  should 


be  i-uled  by  a  judicial  oligarchy  composed 
of  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  rather 
than  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  persist  in  asserting  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  decisions  have  had 
any  adverse  effect  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  laws.  They  rely,  as  a 
basis  for  that  assertion,  upon  three  art- 
icles appearing  in  law  reviews,  composed 
either  by  theoreticians  of  law  or  by  stu- 
dents. 

Even  tho.se  articles,  as  I  iwinted  out 
yesterday,  show  that  many  crimes,  in  fact 
"a  very  substantial  percentage  of  crimes, 
cannot  be  solved  without  the  interroga- 
tion of  suspects. 

For  example,  the  .so-called  New  Haven 
article  showed  that  a  substantial  percent 
of  the  comparatively  few  crimes  there  in- 
vestigated could  not  have  been  .solved 
without  interrogations.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Law  Review  article  showed 
that  there  were  confessions  in  58.6  i>er- 
cent  of  the  homicide  cases  in  Pittsburgh 
before  Miranda,  only  31.3  percent  after 
Miranda:  that  there  were  confessions  in 
62  4  percent  of  the  robberies  in  Pitts- 
burgh before  Miranda,  and  36.7  i^ercent 
after  Miranda;  that  before  Miranda.  61,1. 
percent  of  the  robbei-y  suspects  in  Pitts- 
burgh confessed;  28.9  percent  after;  that 
before   Miranda.   59.3   of   the   homicide 
suspects  in  Pittsburgh  confessed  and  only 
31  6  percent  after  Miranda:  and  that  the 
proportion    of    .suspects    making    state- 
ments   after    Miranda    dropped    about 
half  or  from  48.5  percent  to  27.1  percent, 
in    homicide.    robbeiT.    burglary,    auto 
theft,  and  rape. 

In  other  words,  the  very  studies  which 
the  opponents  of  title  U  invoke  to  .show 
that  Miranda  had  no  adver.se  unpact  up- 
on the  enforcement  of  criminal  law 
prove  exactly  the  contrary. 

But  let  us  depart  from  those  who  dea 
with  these  matters  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint,  and  consider  what  those  who 
deal  with  them  from  a  practical  stand- 
point have  to  say.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  again  to  the  report  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary— hearings  which 
fill  1  205  pages  and  which  are  replete 
with  testimony  of  prosecuting  attorneys, 
judges,  and  other  persons  concerned  with 
law  enforcement,  making  it  as  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun  that  these  decisions 
liave  had  a  tremendous  adverse  impact 
upon  law  enforcement  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  experienced  prose- 
cuting attorney  now  in  office  is  Frank  S. 
Hogan.  the  New  York  County  district 
attorney.  I  read  these  words  from  his 
sUtement.  as  found  on  pa«e  1120  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures.  He  says: 

A  survey  of  the  91  homicide  cases  in  our 
office  awaiting  trial  or  disposition  in  the  fall 
of  1965  dlscloeed  that  25  of  the  cases  would 
have  lacked  legally  sufficient  evidence  for 
trial  without  the  defendant's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.   ERVm.   I   ask   for  2   additional 

minutes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  2  additional  mm- 
utes. 
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Mr  ERVTN  I  continue  to  read: 
Oiir  Homicide  Bureau  has  kept  a  cajse  by 
case  tabulation  of  all  suspects  questioned  la 
homicide  casee  since  Miranda.  Prom  June  13, 
1966  to  June  13,  1967,  216  homicide  suspecta 
were  questioned.  Of  these,  64  refused  to 
miUie  any  sort  of  statement  to  the  Assistant 
District  Attorney  after  receiving  a  Miranda 
wanUng,  Of  those  who  made  a  statement.  75 
inculpated  themselves.  In  sum.  after  receiv- 
ing the  required  warning,  about  307o  of  the 
216  homicide  suspects  said  nothing,  35*:^ 
gave  exculpatory  statements,  and  35';  chose 
to  incriminate  themselves  This  represents  a 
marked  change  from  pre-Miranda  times 
when  It  w;is  the  Homicide  Bureaxi  experience 
that  rarely  did  a  suspect  refuse  to  make  any 
kind  of  statement,  even  if  it  was  only  to 
protect  his  innocence. 

He  al.so  states: 

T)  =;nr.;ni.ui2e  these  figures  in  the  most 
t^nt,itive  way.  and  taking  account  of  our 
ca-se-by-case  experience  in  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  serious  criminal  charges.  I 
would  say  that  the  stringent  requirements 
of  Miranda  have  significantly  increased  the 
chiinc€«  that  a  criminal  will  escape  Judg- 
ment, where  under  previously  prevailing  fair 
.st.oidanis  iie  would  have  been  convicted  for 
.^ii.s  crime. 

Maji.festly,  when  suspects  in  custody 
are  advi.sed,  in  effect,  that  they  should 
not  confess,  they  are  not  going  to  con- 
fess And  when  a  lawyer  is  summoned  to 
the  police  station  to  represent  them,  be- 
fore they  can  be  questioned,  that  lawyer 
is  eoing  to  tell  them  not  to  say  anything 
if  he  has  any  degree  of  intelligence  above 
that  of  an  idiot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  ume  ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier I  had  printed  in  the  Record  some 
letters. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pr;::ted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Richard  Kilbourne.  district  at- 
torney of  Clinton.  La.,  a  letter  from  By- 
ron G  McCoilough,  attorney  of  Houston. 
Tex  .  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  have 
had  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Sena- 
tor—the letter  being  from  Dr.  N.  M.  Cam- 
ardese.  past  president  of  the  Huron 
County  Medical  Society.  Norwalk.  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

District  .Attorney.  20th 
Judicial  District  of  Louisiana. 

May  7,  196 S.- 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  read  about 
your  recent  remarks  in  the  Senate  about  the 
pending  crime  control  bill.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  your  statement  and  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
on  the  subject  which  I  WTOte  to  Congress- 
man Wendall  Wyatt  several  months  ago. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Respectfully  yours. 

Richard  Kilbourne. 

Law  Offices  of  McCollough  and 
McCollough, 

Houston,  Tex.,  May  17,  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
US.  Senate  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :   Both  as  attor- 
ney and  as  a  citizen.  I  applaud  your  views  on 
law  enforcement  as  expressed  to  the  Senate 
on  May  1.  1968.  and  as  reported  in  U.S.  News  ' 
cV   World  Report,  May  20,  1968,  page  51. 


I  respectfully  urge  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues use  every  possible  effort  to  obtain 
passage  of  the  Crime-Control  Bill  now  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  Congress  owes 
the  law-abiding  people  of  the  nation  the 
duty  to  overturn  or  modify  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Supreme  Court  or  other  Fed- 
eral Courts  to  continue  their  present  whole- 
sale reversal  of  State  Court  convictions. 

Thanking  you  for  your  splendid  efforts  in 
this  direction.  I  am 
Yours  truly. 

Byron  G.  McCollough. 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  May  16.  1968. 
God-    Or  the  Supreme  Court? 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  congratulating  you  on  your  recent 
statements  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Reports  on  Crime  (May  1.  1968). 

After  reading  the  article,  "Run  Away 
Crime;  Will  Congress  Act?",  in  the  U.S.  World 
<£r  News  Report.  May  20.  1968.  might  I  please 
ask  your  courtesy  to  ponder  the  following 
with  me. — please. 

The  disease  overpowering  beautiful 
America,  is  Socialism  and  possibly  eventual 
Communism. 

The  symptoms  are:  progressive  and  in- 
creasing lack  of  belief  in  God;  moral  corrup- 
tion and  decay:  abandonment  of  individual 
responsibility:  and  a  sickly  attitude  of  want- 
ing rights  without  fulfillment  of  prerequisite 
obligations  and  responsibilities. 

The  disease  carriers  are  the  criminals — 
multiplying  at  a  fantastic  rate — approxi- 
mately ten  times  the  rate  of  the  general 
population. 

Our  leaders  (in  the  main  doctors  of  law 
and  many  of  our  legislators)  are  committing 
grossly  negligent  malpractice.  They  would 
indeed  seem  to  protect  the  "disease  carrier" — 
(the  criminal  I — rather  than  the  helpless 
prey — ( the  lawful  abiding,  overburdened, 
and  exploitedly  overtaxed  citizen).  Progres- 
sion in  this  course  will  surely  lead  to  destruc- 
tion and  death  of  our  society.  The  history 
books  tell  us  so  tinfailingly. 

Let  me  enumerate  more  speciflcally: 

1.  In  many  of  its  recent  decisions  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  caused 
America  and  humanity  Irreparable  damages. 

2.  Even  swift  congressional  action  to  re- 
verse same,  will  not  ever  undo  the  harm  the 
Supreme  Court  has  caused. 

3.  The  Almighty  God  offers  forgiveness 
for  crime  (or  sin.  as  our  religious  leaders 
would  prefer  to  call  it) . 

4.  Sincere  confession  and  sincere  true  sor- 
row by  the  offender  are  the  prerequisites 
for  forgiveness. 

5.  Confession — defined — "admission  of 
guilt." — (which  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
hibits). 

6.  True  sorrow  is  a  resolve  not  to  commit 
again  crime,  offense, — or  the  afore  mentioned 
sin. 

7.  The  domain  of  forgiveness  belongs  to 
God. 

8.  Too.  man  has  God's  promise  for  absolu- 
tion—  (in  Christianity — through  Christ,  the 
Redeemer.  His  Son.) 

9.  Restitution  (by  the  Criminal)  in  a 
morally.  Godly  oriented  society,  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  absolution.  This  would  mean: 

(a)  Direct  restitution  by  the  criminal  to 
the  one  "crimed"  against,  if  possible. 

(b)  Acceptance  of  the  Just  punishment,  by 
the  guilty  criminal, — imposed  by  the  elected 
or  appointed  judges  (and  Jury)  of  such  a 
Godly,  morally  oriented  society. 

(c)  Or.  self-imp)osed  penance  (by  the 
guilty  criminal),  due  to  his  Godly  smitten 
conscience. 

Now.  the  Supreme  Court  in  many  of  Its 
most  recent  decisions  has  seemingly  and 
perhaps  in  fact  done  the  following: 

1.  Chosen  to  deliberately  protect  the  crim- 
inal. 

•    2.  Ignored,  transgressed — or  caused  to  be 
transgressed — the  God-given  Rights  of  law 


abiding   individuals    (which   It   has  a   right, 
indeed,  to  protect ) . 

3  Undermined  the  vested  powers  of  our  law 
enforcing  agencies  such  as  the  police  force, 
courts,  etc..  etc. 

4  Has  made  a  mocking  travesty  of  Moral 
Law.  Justice,  and  Order. 

5.  Has  contributed  immensely  to  crime  and 
the  demoralization  of  this — the  greatest 
Country  God  gave  the  world — ever. 

6.  Has  helped  to  make  a  mockery  of  moral 
teachings  by  Parents  to  their  children,   by: 

(a)  breeding  contempt  by  children  for  the 
parents. 

lb)  thereby  ensuring  immensely  larger 
"crops"  of  future  criminals. 

7.  Has  fostered  contempt  for  authority — 
thereby  contempt  for  God.  since: 

(a)  in  a  Godly  oriented,  moral  society — 
all  proper  Authority  stems  from  God, 

(b)  having  contempt  for  God.  man  can 
hardly   be   expected   to   have   "love"   for   his 

neighbor'. 

ic)  and  how  much  more  contempt  has  it 
fostered  in  the  "criminal"  for  his  victim,  or 
society  in  general?! 

8.  Has  abrogated  the  powers  of  God: 

(u)  by  letting  lor  causing  to  let)  the 
criminal  go  free — unconditionally.  Indeed 
this  is — 

1.  Supra-God. 

2    Illogical. 

3.  Unreasonable. 

4.  Unfair  to  criminal  and  victim  alike. 
.■5.  Chaotic. 

(b)  by  preventing  the  criminal  from  con- 
fessing freely. 

1.  This  is  unfair  to  the  criminal. 

2.  It  is  ungodly. 

3.  It  Will  have  a  tremendously  great  ten- 
dency to  add  to  the  mental  illness  and  emo- 
tional Instability  of  the  criminal. 

4.  It  almost  prohibits  or  precludes  the 
possible  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal — 
ever. 

Sir.  Honorable  McClellan,  I  could  go  on 
With  much  more.  Bvit  It  would  be  unfair  to 
encroach  on  your  unhumanly  busy  schedule. 

In  summary — what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  in  many  of  its  recent  decisions  has,  I 
fear,  laid  the  foundation — very  solidly — for 
the  destruction  of  this — the  greatest  country 
God  gave  the  world — ever! 

Tlie  Administration,  with  its  reckless  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility  and  headlong  plunge 
into  Socialism — guided  and  aided  by  all  the 
Socialistic  Schemers — are  building  rapidly 
onto  the  above  fotmdations  of  destruction. 

The  innumerable,  Utopian,  heaven-on- 
earth-for-all  great  Society  schemes — wovild 
be  more  appropriately  labeled — manifestos 
for  destruction  of  our  society'. 

Of  twenty-one  major  civilizations,  nine- 
teen have  perished  not  from  outer  conquest — 
rather,  from  corruption  and  evaporation  of 
belief  (faith)  within. 

Unless  we  change  our  ways,  we  shall  be 
the  twentieth  to  perish.  We  are  defying  both 
God  and  History.  We  will  become  bankrupt 
and  our  form,  of  representative  constitutional 
government  will  be  destroyed. 

Strangely,  too, — it  would  seem — that  many 
of  otir  presently  campaigning  politicians 
would  prefer  to  accelerate  the  tempo  to 
'allegro'  and  prefer  to  fiddle  as  Rome 
(America)  Burns!! 

God  lielp  America! 

With  warmest  best  wishes  and  thanking 
you  most  deeply  for  your  tireless  efforts  to 
restore  sanity  when,  seemingly,  schizophren- 
ic and  paranoiac  suicidal  insanity  seems  to 
abound. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

N.  M.  Camardese,  MX)., 
^ast  President. 
Huron  County  Medical  Society, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '.^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator f  I'oni  Ohio. 
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Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  urging 
passage  of  title  II.  .^     »     t 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I 
also  a^k  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
prmted  at  this  point  m  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  that  I  addre.ssed  to  all  Sen- 
ators at  the  lime  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  was  holdinu  hearings  on  title 
II,  on  the  Miranda  and  the  Mallory  issue 
just  as  it  is  in  the  pending  bill. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   letter 

wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

February  20,  1967. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  On  January  25th  I  spoke 
in  the  Senate  and  introduced  five  bills  de- 
signed to  combat  the  growing  menace  of 
crime  and  to  alleviate  the  danger  caused 
by  recent  5-4  Supreme  Cotirt  decisions.  My 
speech  and  the  remarks  of  other  Senators 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  2.  commencing  on  page  1582. 
I  call  vour  attention  particularly  to 
S  674.  a'  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
In  evidence  of  confessions,  and  S.  678.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons  other 
than  duly  authorized  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers engaged  in  the  investigation  or  pre- 
vention of  specified  categories  of  criminal 
offenses,    and   for   other   purposes. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  public  hearings  on 
these  bills  will  be  held  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  7th.  8th  and  9th.  If  we  are 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
this  area  we  will  need  the  vigorous  support 
of  able  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  Therefore,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Luws  and  Procedures 
will  welcome  your  comments  on  these  pro- 
posals and  will  be  glad  if  you  will  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  counsel  and  recommenda- 
tions and  vour  views  regarding  any  other 
practicable  "steps  which  you  think  are  neces- 
sary to  stem  the  tide  of  this  constantly  In- 
creasing peril. 

If  you  wish  to  appear  and  testify,  kindly 
advise  the  staff  on  Extension  3281  so  that 
your  appearance  may  be  scheduled  at  your 
convenience. 

With   kind   personal  regards.   I   am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClexlan, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  jiomt  m  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Miranda  Ruling  Fought  in  Sen- 
ate," written  by  David  Lawrence,  and 
published  in  today's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miranda  Ruling  Fought  in  Senate 
I  By  David  Lawrence) 
The  United  States  Senate  has  been  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  would  remove  some  of 
the  technicalities  in  law  enforcement  proce- 
dures that  have  permitted  murderers  and 
other  criminals  to  escape  punishment.  Sen, 
John  L,  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  one  of  the 
veteran  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  issued  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  proposal  that  would  permit  a 
trial  Judge  to  decide  whether  a  confession 
has  been  made  voluntarily.  It  would  leave  It 
to  the  Jury  to  determine  how  much  weight 
shall  be  given  to  a  confession. 

This    attempt   to   correct   Supreme   Court 
decisions  has  been  denounced  by  other  sena- 


tors as  an  assault  on  the  Independence  of 
the  Judiciary  and  on  the  Constitution  Itself. 
But  many  of  the  critics  either  have  not 
read  the  Constitution  or  have  forgotten  what 
It  says  about  the  power  of  Congress  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

•In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Congress  has  rarely  utilized  this  power,  but 
the  crime  crisis  In  America  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  part  the  courts  have  unwlt- 
tlnglv  played  in  giving  freedom  to  criminals. 
McClellan',  in  his  latest  memorandum,  criti- 
cizes particularly  three  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings—two of  which  were  rendered  by  a  5-to-4 
decision — and  declares: 

■These  decisions  have  set  free  many  dan- 
gerous  criminals   and    are    daily    preventing 
the  conviction  of  others  who  are  guilty.  How 
can    the    freeing    of    known,    admitted,    and 
confessed  murderers,  robbers,  and  rapists  by 
the   courts,   not  on  the   basis   of   innocence, 
but  rather  on  the   pretext  of  some  alleged, 
minor,  or  dubious  technicality  be  Justified? 
"Gangsters,  racketeers,  and  habitual  crimi- 
nals  are    increasingly   defying   the    law   and 
flaunting    duly    constituted    authority    and 
getting  away  with  it.  As  a  consequence,  pub- 
lic  confidence   in   the   ability   of   the   courts 
to  administer  justice  is  being  destroyed.  Un- 
til  the  courts,   and   particularly   the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  become  cognizant  of 
this  damaging  trend  and  begin  to  administer 
Justice  with  greater  emphasis  on  truth  and 
a  deeper  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  crime  rate  will  continue  Its  up- 
ward spiral  and  the  quality  of   Justice  will 
further  deteriorate." 

The  most  momentous  opinion  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  handed  down  on  June  13, 
1966,  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Miranda"  de- 
cision. In  that  case,  by  a  5-to-4  ruling,  the 
court  said  that  no  confession,  even  If  wholly 
voluntarv  In  the  traditional  sense,  could  be 
admitted  in  evidence  over  the  objection  of 
a  defendant  in  a  state  or  federal  proceeding 
unless  the  prosecution  could  show  that  cer- 
tain warnings  were  given  in  advance.  The 
prosecution  also  was  required  to  prove  that 
the  suspect  had  voluntarily  and  "Intelli- 
gently" waived  his  rights.  In  many  Instances. 
it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  such  proof. 
This  is  why  many  senators  are  in  agreement 
with  Justice  John  M  Harland.  who,  in  a 
dissenting  opinion,  said : 

•We  do  know  that  some  crimes  cannot 
be  solved  without  confessions,  that  ample  ex- 
pert testimony  attests  to  their  importance 
in  crime  control,  and  that  the  court  is  taking 
a  real  risk  with  society's  welfare  in  imposing 
its  new  regime  on  the  country.  The  social 
costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call  the  new 
rules  anythmg  but  a  hazardous  experimen- 
tation:" 

Thus  many  members  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
flecting the  Views  expressed  by  the  minority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  McClellan  says: 
■The  Constitution  has  not  changed.  A  mis- 
interpretation of  it  by  five  judges  has  sought 
to  change  it." 

When  such  a  division  of  opinion  appears, 
it  is  natural  for  Congress  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  defined  to  cover  a  certain 
type  of  case.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
have  the  judge  and  jury  decide  the  ultimate 
guilt  or  innocence  in  criminal  cases,  rather 
than  to  have  flat  rules  made  in  advajice  that 
would  paralyze  the  prosecuting  process. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
situation  exists  in  which  several  con- 


ferences are  going  on  and  hardly  any 
Senator  is  present  on  the  floor  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  impossible  to  try 
to  legislate  in  such  manner,  especially  in 
a  matter  of  this  importance,  without  an 
opportunity  for  Senators  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  matter  before  they  vole. 
I  agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  did  not  know  that  this  .situation 
would  develop.  However.  I  can  say  now 
that  if  we  continue  to  operate  in  this 
manner,  I  serve  fair  warning  tliat  there 
will  be  no  more  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests granted  during  the  pendency  of 
the  pending  bill. 

1  have  tried  to  expedite  this  matter. 
■We  liave  a  very  difficult  situation  here. 
I  want  to  propound  .some  parliamentary 
inquiries.  I  do  not  liavc  to  do  that  on  my 
time  I  will  do  it  at  an  appropriate  time. 
However,  I  want  it  to  be  known  now,  and 
those  staff  members  who  arc  present  can 
so  advise  their  Senators,  that  if  the  Tj'- 
dlngs  amendment  is  defeated  and  the 
substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  HartI  is  defeated,  there  will  l>e 
votes,  and  I  mean  votes.  There  will  be  a 
dinsion,  and  there  will  be  votes  on  each 
issue  in  title  II. 

Tliose  votes  will  take  place,  and  Sen- 
ators will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  parts  of  title  II  they  want  and  to 
oppose  the  parts  with  which  they  dis- 
agree. However,  we  will  get  votes  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  separate  issues,  I  hope 
it  can  be  done  when  the  substitutes  are 
out  of  the  way. 

If  they  can  be  defeated,  then  the  Sen- 
ate can  actually  work  its  will  and  take  the 
issues  one  by  one  and  vote  them  up  or 
down.  When  that  is  done,  we  will  then 
have  a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields   time?    Time    is   running    against 
both  sides  equally. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  it  ran.  Mr. 
President,  and  we  will  get  some  Senators 

here. 

How  much  time  remains  on  each  .side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRiJicK  in  the  chair) .  Tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  34  minutes:  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  27  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  use  7  minutes 
and  thus  equalize  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  to 
the  effect  that  this  proposal  is  an  attack 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  stated 
heretofore,  that  irrespective  of  how  we 
may  view  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to 
correct  the  grievous  errors  made  in  cer- 
tain Court  decisions,  it  is  five  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  have  made 
attacks  on  the  Constitution  and  have 
undertaken  to  amend  it. 

Beginning  in  1896—1  have  not  gone 
back  beyond  that— it  has  always  been 
taken  for  granted  that  persons  accused  of 
crime  did  not  need  lawyers  to  advise  them 
before  they  were  questioned. 

I  cite  the  cases  of  United  States  against 
Wilson,  decided  in  1896;  United  States 
against  Powers,  decided  in  1912;  Cicenia 
auainst  Lagay.  decided  in  1958;  and 
Ha5-nes  against  Washington,  decided  in 
1963. 

In  those  cases  and  the  dissenters  In 
Miranda,  32  Justices  held  contrary  to 
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tiie  Miranda  majority  decision,  squarely 
on  'he  point  of  whether  persons  accused 
of  crime  had  lo  be  advised  of  :helr  rights 
and  were  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  be- 
fore any  questioning.  Let  us  call  the  roll 
and  see  who  .some  of  the  Justices  were.  I 
shall  not  mention  all  of  them,  but  I  shall 
name  those  who  were  among  the  most 
illustrious  Judges  ever  to  gi-ace  the 
Supreme  Court: 

Stephen  Johnson  Field.  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

I  am  not  attacking  the  Supreme  Court; 
I  am  attactclnt,'  only  the  erroneous  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  defend- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  as  it  existed  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Government 
down  UD  tlie  time  of  the  Miranda  decision. 
If  that  is  an  attack,  let  Senators  make 
tJie  most  of  it.  Someone  has  got  to  do 
.somethunt;  to  correct  the  condition. 

These  later  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  reducing  the  crime  rate, 
according;  'm  the  testimony  given  by  the 
\v1tne.sses.  Ever>-  Senator  was  asked  to 
testify,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  No  one  was 
denied  9,n  opportunity  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  judg- 
ment, and  views. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
smokescreen.  It  is  a  diversionary  tactic. 
The  opponents  of  title  n  do  not  want  to 
face  jp  to  the  real  issue.  All  I  ask  is  that 
the  roll  be  called  and  every  Senator  an- 
swer "Yes"  or  "No"  to  the  question:  Do 
you  favor  a  continuation  of  court  rulings 
that  continue  to  push  the  spiral  of  crime 
upward  and  upward?  To  me.  the  latest 
decisions  have  no  effect  on  reducing  the 
crime  rate.  They  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  many  judges.  They  are 
not  what  the  prosecuting  attorneys  want. 

It  is  said  that  the  condition  needs  more 
studv 

Wlule  you  study,  while  you  fiddle,  Rome 
b-u:;.-;  We  had  better  quit  fiddling,  Mr. 
President.  We  had  better  quit  dillydally- 
L'lg  about  this  matter.  We  had  better  quit 
tr%-ing  to  find  alibis  and  exctises  as  to 
why  the  law  cannot  be  enforced  and  get 
down  to  enforcing  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yieidi  time'' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
1^  the  parliamentaiy  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
running  atrairL-t  !x>th  sides  equally. 

Mr^  RANTiOLPH.  It  is  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  fair. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
earlier,  but  my  time  was  limited,  and  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
my  thoughts. 

The  fact  is  that  people  throtighout  the 
entire  country  are  in  constant  fear  about 
the  mighty  power  of  the  criminal.  The 
innocent  individual  has  been  forgotten. 
The  criminal  has  been  edified.  He  has 
been  put  on  a  pedestal.  Protections  have 
been  thrown  aroimd  him  never  intended 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
All  pronouncements  have  been  made  ex- 
panding and  disregarding  the  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Whatever  has  been  said  by  the  Court 
has    oeen   a   usurpation  of  power,   the 
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Court  havtn(?  assumed  the  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  without  con- 
forming to  those  prescriptions  given  by 
our  forefathers  In  that  document. 

In  George  Washington's  so-called 
Farewell  Address,  he  pointed  out  tliat 
good  intentions  in  trying  to  avoid  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in  sup- 
posedly promoting  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, ustially  turn  out  disastrously. 
He  pointed  out  the  necessity  to  beware 
of  that  department  of  Government 
which,  believing  that  it  will  serve  the 
people,  usiirps  powers  not  granted  in 
the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  opinion,  has  usurped 
powers  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  It  has 
construed  the  Constitution  to  mean  pur- 
poses never  intended  by  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution.  The  result  has  been  a 
breakdown  of  law,  the  domination  by 
criminals,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  in- 
nocent people  to  the  criminals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  26  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  appreciate  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  a  question  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Lausche]  who  has  just  spoken.  He 
has  discussed,  in  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan] 
the  role  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  Associate  Jus- 
tice WUliam  O.  Douglas,  in  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  attacked 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  on  the  groimds  that  they  were 
anticonservation.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
allegations  which  were  made,  but  I  ask 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  are  the  prerogatives,  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  in  addressing 
himself  to  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
current  political  problems  of  our  coun- 
try. As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  concerned  with  the  strip- 
mining  problem,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  with  the  construction  of  roads; 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  water 
resource  development  in  connection  with 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. The  corps  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  flood  control  and  through  it 
the  protection  of  property  and  lives. 
These  projects  are  designed  as  conserva- 
tion projects  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing water  control  and  water  quality  and 
for  providing  increased  recreational  op- 
portimities  to  the  people  of  many  areas 
of  this  coimtry. 

The  Justice's  speech  was  a  strong  in- 
dictment of  these  three  agencies.  At  this 
time  I  am  not  interested  in  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  for  that  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
believe  that  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  should  address  himself  to  this  type 
of  subject  matter  which  is  exclusively  a 


legislative  policy  decision  matter?  Before 
I  receive  the  response  to  my  question,  I 
will  add  that  In  my  opinion  such  an  ag- 
trre.ssive  attack  .s  iiot  in  keepine  with  the 
judicial  role  Such  outspoken  criticism 
le.ssons  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  highest 
Court  and  its  members. 

Mr.  LAU.SCHE.  In  my  opinion,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  should  refrain 
in  the  utmost  degree  from  participating' 
in  the  discussion  of  questions  that  ulti- 
mately must  be  decided  by  a  branch  of 
the  Government  in  the  nonjudiciary. 

The  Justice  of  whom  the  Senator  from 
We-st  Virainia  speaks  has  become  warped 
in  power.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  legis- 
lative functions,  executive  functions, 
and  judicial  functions  shall  best  be  exer- 
cised if  his  opinion  is  allowed  to  domi- 
nate. He  has  unknowingly  allowed  his 
social,  economic,  and  political  concepts 
to  dominate  his  judgment  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when  his  function  was  only 
to  interpret  the  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land elect  to  use  some  time  now? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

We  must  consider  the  decision  in  the 
Miranda  ca.se.  which  is  tmder  attack,  in 
light  of  the  background  of  those  Su- 
preme Court  cases  which  preceded  this 
decision.  The  first  case  which  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  volun- 
tariness of  a  confession  was  the  issue 
preceded  the  Miranda  case  by  some  30 
years.  At  that  time  the  sole  issue  of  a 
confession  was  voluntariness. 

If  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  or  title  II  is  agreed  t-o,  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  in  effect  will  be 
reversed,  or  at  least  until  the  Court  de- 
cides otherwise,  and  we  will  revert  to  the 
old  voluntariness  standard  wliich  each 
State  could  pass  upon. 

I  think  we  should  realize  in  the  30 
years  preceding  Miranda  the  Supreme 
Court  passed  on  some  22  "voluntary 
confessions"  involving  26  defendants. 

These  confessions  were  ruled  "volun- 
tary" by  the  high  courts  of  their  States. 
Then,  upon  review  of  the  facts  in  evi- 
dence only  in  the  State  court  record, 
these  22  confessions  were  reversed  and 
found  not  to  be  voluiitary  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  case  was  Brown 
against  Mississippi.  In  that  case  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  the  summary  of  the 
facts  directly  from  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion .of  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Mississippi.  I  .shall  read  parts  of  that 
opinion  into  the  Record: 

The  crime  with  which  these  defendants, 
all  ignorant  Negroes,  are  ciiarged  was  dis- 
covered about  one  o'clock  p.m.  on  Friday, 
March  30.  1934.  On  that  night  one  Dial,  "a 
deputy  sheriff,  accompanied  by  others,  came 
to  the  home  of  Ellington,  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  requested  liim  to  accompany  them 
to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  there  a 
number  of  white  men  were  gathered,  who 
began  to  accuse  the  defendant  of  the  crime. 
Upon  his  denial  they  seized  him.  and  with 
the  paracipation  of  the  deputy  they  hanged 
hUn  by  a  rope  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and 
having  let  him  down,  they  hung  him  again, 
and  when  he  was  let  down  the  second  time, 
and  he  still  protested  his  innocence,  he  was 
tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped,  and  still  declin- 
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InE  to  accede  to  the  demands  that  he  con- 
fess he  was  Anally  released  and  he  returned 
with  some  difficulty  to  his  home,  suffering  In- 
tense pain  and  agony.  The  record  of  the  testi- 
mony shows  that  the  signs  of  the  rope  on  his 
neck  were  plainly  visible  during  the  so-called 
trial  A  day  or  two  thereafter  the  said  deputy, 
accompanied  by  another,  returned  to  the 
home  of  the  said  defendant  and  arrested  him, 
and  departed  with  the  prisoner  toward  the 
lall  in  an  adjoining  county,  but  went  by  a 
route  which  led  into  the  State  of  Alabama; 
and  while  on  the  way,  in  that  State,  the 
deputy  stopped  and  again  severely  whipped 
the  defendant,  declaring  that  he  would  con- 
tinue the  whipping  until  he  confessed,  and 
the  defendant  then  agreed  to  confess  to  such 
a  statement  as  the  deputy  would  dictate,  and 
he  did  so.  after  which  he  was  delivered  to 
Jail. 

This  was  a  voluntary  statement  so 
held  bv  the  highest  court  in  Missis.sippi. 
If  title  II  is  agreed  to.  the  Supreme  Court 
no  longer  would  have  the  right  to  review 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No,  I  v^'Ul  not  yield  at 
this  time. 

The  other  two  defendants.  Ed  Brown  and 
Henry  Shields,  were  also  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  same  Jail.  On  Sunday  night,  April  1, 
1934  the  same  deputy,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  white  men.  one  of  whom  was  also 
an  officer,  and  bv  the  Jailer,  came  to  the  Jail, 
and  the  two  last  named  defendants  were 
made  to  strip  and  they  were  laid  over  chairs 
'ind  their  backs  were  cut  to  pieces  with  a 
leather  strap  with  buckles  on  it.  and  they 
were  likewise  made  by  the  said  deputy  defi- 
nitely to  understand  that  the  whipping 
would  be  continued  unless  and  until  they 
confessed,  and  not  only  confessed,  but  con- 
fessed in  every  matter  of  detail  as  demanded 
by  those  present;  and  In  this  manner  the 
defendants  confessed  the  crime,  and  as  the 
whippings  progressed  and  were  repeated,  they 
changed"  or  adjusted  their  confession  in  all 
particulars  of  detail  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
demands  of  their  torturers. 


I  am  reading  from  the  minority  opin- 
ion of  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Mississippi,  which  was  mcoi-porated 
in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court: 

When  the  confessions  had  been  obtained 
in  the  exact  form  and  contents  as  desired  by 
the  mob.  they  left  with  the  parting  admoni- 
tion and  warning  that,  if  the  defendants 
changed  their  storv  at  any  time  In  any  re- 
spect from  that  last  stated,  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  would  administer  the  same  or 
equally  effective  treatment. 

Further  details  of  the  brutal  treatment  to 
which  these  helpless  prisoners  were  sub- 
jected need  not  be  pursued.  It  Is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  pertinent  respects  the  tran- 
script reads  more  like  pages  torn  from  some 
medieval  account,  than  a  record  made  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  modern  civilization 
which  aspires  to  an  enlightened  constitu- 
tional government. 

All  this  having  been  accomplished,  on  the 
next  dav,  that  is.  on  Monday,  April  2,  when 
the  defendants  had  been  given  time  to  re- 
cuperate .somewhat  from  the  tortures  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  the  two 
sheriffs,  one  of  the  county  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  other  of  the  county 
of  the  Jail  in  which  the  prisoners  were  con- 
fined, came  to  the  JaU.  accompanied  by  eight 
other  persons,  some  of  them  deputies,  there 
to  hear  the  Jree  and  volunUiry  confession  of 
these  miserable  and  abject  defendants.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  the  crime  admitted 
that    he    had    heard"  of   the    whipping,    but 


averred  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  It    He  admitted  that  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, when  brought  before  him   to  confess, 
was  limping  and  did  not  sit  down,  and  that 
this    particular    defendant    then    and    there 
stated  that  he  had  been  strapped  so  severely 
that  he  could  not  sit  down,  and  as  already 
stat«d,  the  signs  of  the  rope  on  the  neck  of 
another  of  the  defendants  were  plainly  visi- 
ble to  all.  Nevertheless  the  solemn  farce  of 
hearing  the  free  and  voluntary  confessions 
was  gone  through  with,  and  these  two  sheriffs 
and  one  other  person  then  present  were  the 
three   witnesses   used   in   court   to   establish 
the    so-called    confessions,    which    were    re- 
ceived by  the  court  and  admitted  In  evidence 
over  the  objections  of  the  defendants  duly 
entered  of  record  as  each  of  the  said  three 
witness    delivered    their    alleged    testimony. 
There   was  thus  enough  before  the  court 
when  these  confessions  were  first  offered  to 
make   known    to   the   cotirt   that   they   were 
not.   beyond   all   reasonable  doubt,  free   and 
voluntary;  and  the  failure  of  the  court  then 
to   exclude    the    confessions    is    sufBcient   to 
reverse  the  Judgment,  under  every   rule  of 
procedure    that    has    heretofore    been    pre- 
scribed, and  hence  It  was  not  necessary  sub- 
sequently to  renew  the  objections  by  motion 
or  otherwise. 

The  spurious  confessions  having  been  ob- 
tained—and  the   farce   last  mentioned  hav- 
ing   been    gone    through    with    on    Monday, 
April  2d— the  court,  then  in  session,  on  the 
following  day.  Tuesday,  April  3,  1934.  ordered 
the  grand  Jury  to  reassemble  on  the  succeed- 
ing day    April  4,   1934,  at  nine   o'clock,  and 
on   the  morning  of  the  day  last  mentioned 
the    grand    Jury    returned    an    indictment 
against  the  defendants  for  murder.  Late  that 
afternoon  the  defendants  were  brought  from 
the   Jail    in    the    adjoining    county    and    ar- 
raigned, when  one  or  more  of  them  offered 
to  plead  guilty,  which  the  cotirt  declined  to 
accept   and,  upon  inquiry  whether  they  had 
or   desired    covmsel,    they    stated    that   they 
had  none,  and  did  not  suppose  that  counsel 
could   be   of   any    assistance   to    them.   The 
court  thereupon  appointed  counsel,  and  set 
the  case  for  trial  for  the  following  morning 
at   nine   o'clock,    and    the   defendants   were 
returned  to  the  jail  in  the  adjoining  county 
about  thirty  miles  away. 

The  defendants  were  brought  to  the  court- 
house of  the  county  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. April  5th,  and  the  so-called  trial  was 
opened,  and  was  concluded  on  the  next  day, 
April  6,  1934.  and  resulted  In  a  pretended 
conviction  with  death  sentences.  The  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  conviction  was  ob- 
t.ained  was  the  so-called  confessions.  Without 
this  evidence  a  preemptory  instruction  to 
find  for  the  defendants  would  have  been 
Inescapable.  The  defendants  were  put  on  the 
stand,  and  by  their  testimony  the  facts  and 
the  details  thereof  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  the  confessions  were  extorted  from 
them  were  fully  developed,  and  It  Is  further 
disclosed  by  the  record  that  the  same  deputy. 
Dial,  under  whose  guiding  hand  and  active 
participation  the  tortures  to  coerce  the  con- 
fessions were  administered,  was  actively  in 
the  performance  of  the  supposed  duties  of  a 
court  deputy  in  the  courthouse  and  In  the 
presence  of  the  prisoners  during  what  is 
denominated.  In  complimentary  terms,  the 
trial  01  these  defendants. 


In  1942,  the  Supreme  Court  heard  an- 
other case  coming  from  the  highest 
court  of  a  State.  In  Ward  against  Texas, 
there  was  Involved  the  same  general  pat- 
tern of  long  delays,  travel  back  and  forth 
between  two  or  three  different  coun- 
ties, all  sorts  of  pressure,  beatings,  and 
finally  a  "voluntary  confession." 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  Ash- 
craft  against  Tennessee.  Harris  against 
South  Carolina,  and  Watts  against  In- 
diana. . 

Mr.  President,  to  take  away  the  right 


to  review  the  volimtariness  of  those  de- 
cisions would  be  to  take  a  step  backward 
and,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  contrary 
to  our  entire  democratic  system. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  shall  not  yield  time 
for  a  question;  the  Senator  may  ask  the 
question  on  someone  else's  time,  and  I 
will  answer  on  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  how  many  years 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1787  were 
voluntary  confessions,  obtained  without 
duress  and  intimidation,  admissible  in 
evidence?  It  is  180  years,  practically, 
is  that  not  the  fact?  .  ,,,  .     „^ 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  that  was 
the  law  and  is  the  law  now,  and  was  also 
when  Brown  again.st  Mississippi  was 
handed  down,  and  Ashcraft  against  Ten- 
ncs.see  Waid  against  Texas,  and  Harris 
against  South  Carolina.  But  how  do  we 
enforce  the  rights  of  individuals  it  they 
cannot  .seek  review  from  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land?  That  is  what  we  will 
do  under  title  II.  We  would  remove  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  go  to  the  high- 
est court  on  fifth  amendment  i)roblems, 
and  we  would  remove  the  right  of  seek- 
ing certiorari  or  appeal  as  well. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  We  have  the  right  to 
petition  in  error,  always  to  show  that  a 
confession  was  obtained  by  duress  or 
intimidation.  But,  the  Senator  has  not 
yet  answered  my  question;  How  many 
years  was  the  law  in  existence  where 
voluntarv  confessions  were  admissible. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  It  was  in  existence 

Air.  LAUSCHE.  Until  1966. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  It  was  in  existence.  It 
is  still  in  existence.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
in  existence  at  the  time  they  beat  the 
statement  out  of  those  poor  men  in  Mis- 
sis-sippi  It  was  the  law  at  the  time  those 
confessions  were  beaten  out  of  the  de- 
fendants in  Ward  against  Texas,  Ash- 
croft  against  Tennessee,  and  all  the  other 

cases.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of    the    Senator    from    Maryland    has 

expired.  ^     .,     ^ 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.  Pi'esident 

Mr  TYDINGS.  All  I  am  advocating  is 

that  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  chance 

to  rule.  .^     ^     _ 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    Piesident.    I 
vield  mvself  3  minutes. 
■    Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes; 
it  was  the  law  of  the  land  all  during  the 
time  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  all  the 
precedents.  It  was  the  law  of  the  land 
that  voluntary  confessions  were  ad- 
missible into  evidence  if  they  were  ob- 
tained without  coercion  or  intimidation. 
That  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Five 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  amended 
the  Constitution.  They  amended  it  from 
what  they  had  said  themselves  it  was 
in  1958. 

I  want  to  make  note  of  this:  I  have 
had  an  uphill  fight  here.  I  have  been 
battling  against  the  power  structure. 
While  the  Senate  has  been  deliberating 
on  this  matter,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Department 
of  Justice  liave  been  calling  all  over  the 
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coimtr/  asking  colleee  profeiisors.  and 
heads  of  law  Institutions  to  back  them 
up  and  cret  In  touch  with  their  Senators 
dirtx-tly  and  put  pressure  on  them  to 
defeat  title  II  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr,  President,  that  Is  aJl  right  with 
me.  I  will  stand  on  it.  I  will  stand  aealnst 
the  administration,  the  power  structure, 
the  five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  against  all  the  criminal  element  In 
this  country  who  are  lined  up  to  see 
title  II  defeated.  They  will  be  the  ones 
to  rejoice. 

Ve,s.  Mr.  President;  I  will  stand  here 
-.v.'.ii  ti^o.^e  who  want  law  and  order  and 
law  enforcement,  if  I  have  to  fight  the 
Justice  Department,  the  administration, 
and  the  five  Justices  who  changed  their 
minds  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
moment.  I  will  still  be  lighting  for  It 
when  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns 
and  thereafter.  Although  I  have  had  an 
uphill  fight,  I  have  been  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  the  unshakable  faith  that 
I  am  right  in  the  knowledge  that  five 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
wronif  and  four  members  of  it  are  right. 

The  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  to  flout  and  overrule  prece- 
dent established  in  previous  decisions  by 
28  of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  and 
four  of  their  illustrious  predecessors  who 
.made  their  own  precedents,  that  the 
action  in  the  ruling  of  the  Ave  members 
of  tile  Supreme  Coui-t  is  tantamount  to 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  not  changed.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  changed  and  has  tried 
to   ciiange    the   Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself    2    additional    minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
additional   minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
procedure  of  amending  the  Constitution 
Is  a  usurpation  of  the  power  reserved 
only  to  the  people  themselves.  Criminals 
greatly  benefit  and  society  suffers  im- 
measurably by  reason  of  those  Court 
rulings.  Law  enforcement  ofQcers  are  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  most  elementary — 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Court's  lan- 
guage— and  effective  procedure  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  while  the 
criminal  is  provided  with  an  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  shield  of  protection. 
Those  decisions  have  freed  and  continue 
still  to  free  tmtold  numbers  of  mur- 
derers, rapists,  robbers,  arsonists,  and 
other  felons. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  felons  in  these 
three  famous  cases  were  turned  loose, 
and  every  one  of  them  went  out  to  vio- 
late the  law  again. 

Mallory  went  out  and  raped  another 
woman.  Escobedo  went  out  and  was  con- 
victed on  a  heroin  charge.  Miranda  was 
convicted  of  another  serious  crime  and 
is  now  .^rving  30  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  men  we  are 
turning  loose.  Do  not  tell  me  that  it  does 
not  affect  us  all  when  today  less  than 
5  percent  of  those  who  commit  serious 
crimes  are  ever  punished.  No  wonder  the 
criminal  feels  he  can  go  out  and  violate 


the  law,  because  he  knows  that  he  can 
get  away  with  It. 

The  American  people  want  and  need 
protection  from  law  violators.  They  want 
equal  justice  under  the  law,  equal  justice 
for  the  accused  as  well  as  the  inno- 
cent. 

We  are  not  getting  that  now. 

The  people  want  the  scales  of  justice 
brought  back  Into  balance. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  us  fight — let  us  fight.  Will  not  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  use  his  17  min- 
utes, and  I  will  use  mine.  Let  us  get  go- 
ing. It  is  the  Senator's  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
running. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  lead  off. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Fine.  I  am  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  next  5  minutes 
I  want  to  read  a  letter.  I  do  not  know 
the  man  who  wrote  it.  He  is  from  Ohio 
and  he  is  a  doctor.  I  have  already  placed 
it  in  the  Record. 

Listen  to  what  he  says: 

Deab  Senator  McClellan:  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  congratulating  you  on  your  recent 
statements  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conamlt- 
tee  Reports  on  Crime  (May  1,  1968). 

He  goes  on : 

After  reading  the  article.  "Runaway 
Crime— WUl  Congress  Act?",  in  the  U.S. 
World  and  News  Report,  May  20,  1968,  might 
I  please  ask  your  courtesy  to  ponder  the  fol- 
lowing with  me — please. 

The  disease  overpowering  beautiful  Amer- 
ica, Is  Socialism  and  possibly  eventual  Com- 
munism. 

The  symptoms  are:  progressive  and  in- 
creasing lack  of  belief  in  God;  moral  cor- 
ruption and  decay;  abandonment  of  individ- 
ual responsibility;  and  a  sickly  attitude  of 
wanting  rights  without  fulfillment  of  pre- 
requisite obligations  and  responsibilities. 

The  disease  carriers  are  the  criminals — 
miiltiplying  at  a  fantastic  rate — approxi- 
mately ten  times  the  rate  of  the  general 
population. 

Then  he  adds : 

Let  me  enumerate  more  specifically : 

1.  In  many  of  its  recent  decisions  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  caxised 
America  and  humanity  irreparable  dtmiages. 

2.  Even  swift  congressional  action  to  re- 
verse same,  will  not  ever  undo  the  harm  the 
Supreme  Court  has  caused. 

3.  The  Almighty  God  offers  forgiveness  for 
crime  (or  sin.  as  our  religious  leaders  would 
prefer  to  call  it). 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
more  of  it.  I  cannot  read  it  all.  He  does 
say  this : 

Now,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  many  of  Its  most 
recent  decisions  has  seemingly  and  perhaps 
in  fact  done  the  following: 

1.  Chosen  to  deliberately  protect  the 
criminal. 

2.  Ignored,  transgressed — or  caused  to  be 
transgressed — the  God-given  Rights  of  law 
abiding  individuals  (which  It  has  a  right,  in- 
deed, to  protect.) 

3.  Undermined  the  vested  powers  of  our 
law  enforcing  agencies  such  as  the  police 
force,  courts,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Has  made  a  mocking  travesty  of  Moral 
Law,  Justice,  and  Order. 

5.  Has  contributed  immensely  to  crime  and 
the  demoralization  of  this — the  greatest 
Country  God  gave  the  world — ever. 


6.  H.\s  helped  to  make  a  mockery  of  moral 
tt-achlngs  by  Parents  to  their  children,  by: 

(a)  breeding  contempt  by  children  for  the 
parents. 

(b)  thereby  ensuring  Immensely  larger 
"ciops"  of  luture  criminals. 

7.  Has  fostered  contempt  for  authority — 
thereby  contempt  for  Ood. 

Mr.   President,   when  you  read   these 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  al- 
most inescapable  for  you  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  but  that  the  Court  has 
become  the  enemy  of  all  law  enforcement 
officials  in  this  coimtry. 

Wlien  the  Court  will  not  respect  its 
predeces.^ors,  when  it  will  change  its 
mind  to  change  the  Constitution  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  for  180  years,  no 
wonder  we  have  people  going  all  over  the 
land  referring  to  the  law,  saying,  "Well, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  and  I  am  not 
going  to  abide  by  it."  No  respect  for  au- 
thority. When  the  Supreme  Court  docs 
not  have  respect  for  authority  and  does 
not  respect  precedents  and  overrules  such 
illustrious  judges  as  those  whose  names 
I  have  heretofore  called,  how  can  we  re- 
spect the  Court,  and  who  feels  compelled 
to  respect  the  law? 

Mr.  President,  the  tone  is  set  at  the 
top.  The  Supreme  Court  has  set  a  low 
tone  in  law  enforcement,  and  we  are 
reaping  the  wiilrhvind  today.  Look  at 
that  chart.  Look  at  it  and  weep  for  your 
country.  Crime  spiraling  upward  and  up- 
ward and  upward.  Apparently  nobody  is 
willing  to  put  on  the  brakes.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  today  that  the  Senate  has  the 
opportunity — and  the  hour  of  decision  is 
fast  approaching — to  either  do  it  or  un- 
dertake to  dodge  it  by  voting  for  the 
T>-dings-Hart  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  how'  long  the  law  admit- 
ting voluntai-y  confessions  had  been  in 
effect.  He  .said  it  had  been  in  effect  al- 
ways, and  is  still  in  effect.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
positively  chansed  that  law.  I  now  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  his  opinion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ever\-body  knows 
the  Court  has  chansed  the  law.  Tlie  Su- 
preme Court  has  done  it.  and  has  pro- 
vided unreasonable  technicalities  which 
the  Court  never  said  were  required  under 
the  Constitution.  A  police  officer  has  to 
ask,  before  any  question  is  asked, 
whether  the  suspect  volimtarily  agreed 
to  answer,  and  whether  he  did  so  intelli- 
.gently.  That  is  the  law.  That  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chain  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield 
me  1  minute  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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If  there  are  t-'oing  to  be  any  more 
unanimous-consent  anreements.  we  are 
going  to  divide  the  time  so  eveiw  Sena- 
tor will  yield  time  in  proportion 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor, he  said  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  lobbvinc  against  title  II. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  have  received  calls  from  law 
colleges  and  law  professors.  They  are 
calling  at  the  instance  of  the  Ju.stice 
Department. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  the  Justice  Department 
does  not  have  primaiw  authority  for  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Of  course  it  has,  but 
it  is  weasclly.  and  it  does  not  want  to 
come  to  urips  with  the  i.ssue. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute.  I 
am  tiettinc  short  uf  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  is  lob- 
bying against  title  II  of  the  bill,  the 
Department  puts  itself  in  the  ijeculiar  fix 
of  demanding  that  it  be  given  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used 
to  train  irolice  officers  and  then  insisting 
that  those  police  officers,  after  that  train- 
ing, will  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  com- 
monsense  in  enforcing  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  States  and  the  Nation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr.  KENNTiDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  yield  me  7  niinut«s? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  7  mmutes  to  the 
Senator  from  .Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  KENTN'EDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  each  Member  of  Congress  re- 
cites an  oath  upon  taking  office.  He 
swears  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Today  each  of  us  has  the  chance  to 
impart  substance  to  that  oath.  In  essence 
we  are  asked  today  to  determine  whether 
basic  constitutional  jn-ecepts  wliich  lie  at 
the  heart  of  our  freedom  and  our  democ- 
racy .shall  be  preserved  or  dissolved. 

We  are  asked  to  decide  whether  that 
yellowed  document  in  the  Archives,  that 
treaty  between  ourselves  and  our  fore- 
fathers, is  to  be  adhered  to  or  renounced. 
We  are  asked  whether  we  have  found 
some  substitute  for  due  process  of  the 
law,  for  the  assistance  of  counsel,  for  the 
accusatoiT  rather  than  inquisitory  sys- 
tem of  justice,  for  the  great  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and,  finally,  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  final  arbiter  of  law  and 
guarantor  of  justice. 

For  it  is  these  keystones  in  our  tradi- 
tion of  ordered  liberty  which  are  threat- 
ened here  today.  They  are  not  threatened 
because  they  are  obsolete,  anachronistic. 
unworkable,  unjustified,  or  unneeded. 
They  are  threatened  because  .^ome  .Amer- 
icans have  panicked  about  crime  and 
want  scapegoats  to  fiay  and  panaceas  to 
grasp  at. 

They  are  threatened  because  other 
Americans  want  revenge  against  a  con- 
stitution and  a  Court  which  denounced 
prejudice  and  discrimination  in  large 
segments  of  American  life.  They  are 
threatened  because  this  is  a  presidential 


year,  and  it  Is  so  easy  to  play  politics 
with  questions  of  law  and  order. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  who  rail  the 
loudest  about  obedience  to  law  as  an 
unshakable  absolute,  those  who  Inveigh 
against  civil  disobedience  In  all  its  forms, 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  an  effort 
to  \1olate  the  constitution,  and  rob  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Its  ix)wer.  They  are 
willing  to  promote  title  II  despite  the 
conclusions  of  hundreds  of  eminent  law 
professors  that  title  II  violates  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  the  constitution. 

They  would  have  us  pass  a  law  that 
will  invite  and  encourage  disobedience 
to  constitutional  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  ask  us  to  alter  by  statute 
protections  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  lawfully  alterable  only  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

This  Indeed  would  be  lawlessness — 
sophisticated  and  nonviolent  lawless- 
ness, to  be  sure,  yet  lawlessness  never- 
theless. 

It  would  be  a  graphic  illu.stration  of 
a  tenet  held  by  few  but  criticized  by 
many — that  a  person  can  ignore  legal 
rules  with  which  he  disagrees.  In  short, 
it  would  represent  in  most  blatant  form 
the  ideal  of  "do  what  I  say,  not  what  I 
do." 

Yet  there  is  even  a  greater  potential 
for  harm  in  the  voting  we  are  to  perform 
today.  We  cannot  survive  as  a  society  if 
our  Government  and  its  institutions  do 
not  have  the  support  and  understanding 
of  the  people.  And  we  cannot  expect 
people  to  support  a  goveiTiment  and  a 
system  which  is  not  fair  and  just. 

Especially  in  these  times  of  stress  and 
tension  we  must  demonstrate  that  equal- 
ity, regularity,  and  justice  are  goals  and 
standards  of  our  machinerj'  of  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  scrutiny.  We 
must  win  people  to  law  and  order  not 
by  fiat  but  on  the  merits  of  shared  values 
and  mutual  interests. 

Yet  if  the  key  to  an  equal  stake  In 
the  law  is  equal  treatment  by  the  legal 
system,  what  will  be  the  result  of  enact- 
ing a  bill  that  suggests  unfairness,  prom- 
ises unresponsiveness,  and  promotes  the 
aspect  of — not  the  substance  of — 
inequality,  injustice,  and  overreaching  In 
the  criminal  justice  system?  If  title  II 
represents  the  best  answer  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  problems  of  crime 
and  delinquency,  then  how  can  our  Gov- 
ernment maintain  its  credibility? 

How  can  the  poor  feel  they  have  a 
stake  in  a  system  which  says  that  the 
rich  may  have  due  process,  but  the  poor 
may  not? 

How  can  the  uneducated  have  faith  in 
a  system  wliich  says  that  it  will  .take 
advantage  of  them  in  every  possible 
way? 

How  can  people  have  hope  when  we 
tell  them  that  they  have  no  Federal  re- 
course if  they  run  afoul  of  the  State 
justice  system? 

Mr.  President,  our  task  should  be  to 
instill  more  fairness  and  sensitivity  in 
our  law  enforcement  processes,  not  less. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  build  the  system 
to  the  point  where  it  can  be  both  fair 
and  effective,  firm  but  not  feared,  a  force 
in  every  commimity  which  can  be  identi- 
fied with  the  community's  hopes  and 
aspirations,  its  safety  and  security. 


In  short,  our  action  on  title  11  can 
determine  whether,  in  many  localities, 
the  men  in  uniform  are  "them"  or  "us." 
allies  or  antagonists.  A  vote  for  title  II 
will  thus  be  a  vote  for  confrontation  and 
conflict,  for  lo.ss  of  faith  and  of  hojK-. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  two  concerns 

I  have  already  expressed — the  example 
of  lawlessness  that  title  II  would  set  and 
the  symbol  of  repression  that  it  would 
constitute. 

These  art  ciilical  and  determinative 
enough  In  themselves.  Yet  there  Is  a 
much  more  immediate  and  pragmatic 
reason  why  title  II  must  be  deleted.  Title 

II  purports  to  be  based  on  an  assumption 
that  the  present  standards  of  ciiminal 
procedure  lead  to  the  release  of  larce 
numbers  of  guilty  offenders,  and  that  the 
passage  of  title  n  would  .stem  this  tide. 

Exactly  thv,  opposite  is  true.  Under 
such  decisions  as  Miranda,  only  a  few 
convictions,  to  which  by  accident  of  time. 
Miranda's  partial  retroactivity  applied, 
had  to  be  reversed,  and  in  mo.sl  of  those, 
as  in  the  Miranda  case  iUself,  the  defend- 
ant landed  back  in  court  on  other  evi- 
dence or  other  crimes. 

The  important  fact  about  Ihc  Miranda 
decision,  however,  is  that  it  provided  a 
clear,  concise,  and  reasonable  set  of  nales 
for  cveiT  policeman  to  follow. 

Tlius,  whereas  before  Miranda,  a  iw- 
liccman  could  inject  a  critical  flaw  into 
a  case  jut  of  isnorance  or  confusion  or 
misunderstanding  of  what  he  was  re- 
quired to  do,  after  Miranda  evei-y  police- 
man In  the  Nation  knew  exactly  what 
procedures  to  follow  to  fulfill  his  role  in 
a  responsible  and  constitutional  manner. 
It  is  this  consistency  and  reliability  and 
simplicitv  that  we  would  be  casting  away 
if  we  enacted  title  II.  Tlie  result  would 
be  inconsistency  in  operations  and  atti- 
tudes all  over  the  countrj'.  Every  con- 
fession case  would  be  contested  and  many 
would  be  reversed.  Many  guilty  criminals 
would  in  fact  go  free. 

The  courts  would  be  clogged  with  ap- 
peals and  retrials. 

We  would  set  law  enforcement  back  at 
least  5  years  to  the  day  when  each  po- 
liceman made  his  own  rules  and  took  his 
and  the  prosecutor's,  and  the  defendants 
and  the  public's  chances  in  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Tliat 
was  certainly  no  way  to  run  a  criminal 
justice  system  then,  and,  especially  with 
some  experience  under  Miranda  behind 
us,  it  is  a  totally  unacceptable  way  now. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  has  traditionally  been  the  reposi- 
tory of  constitutionalism  and  fairness,  of 
rights  and  liberties.  In  the  90th  Congress 
we  have  certainly  proved  the  viability  of 
this  tradition.  We  stood  behind  the  court 
and  the  Constitution  when  they  came 
under  attack  in  the  fight  over  congres- 
sional redistricting.  '  .  ^.^ 
We  extended  the  range  of  civil  rights 
and  civic  responsibiUty  when  we  passed 
the  civil  rights  act  of  1967.  And  now  we 
are  asked  to  take  another  stand: 

Are  we  for  or  against  the  Constitu- 
tion? ,  ,  . 
Are  we  for  or  against  fairness  and 

justice? 
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Will  we  or  will  we  not  abide  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  final  Interpretations  of 
the    law? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should 
b»'  ^If-evident.  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
;:.-et  our  responsibilities  in  answering 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  or  I 
.■should  be  delighted  to  respond  to  the 
earlier  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  have  no 
time  I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  seek  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  as  it  was  writ- 
ten— before  Miranda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yleld.'S  time'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  rt^n-.ains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  9  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  has  8. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.-^elf  4  minutes. 

When  I  addressed  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
day, Maj.'  17.  I  said: 

The  tr-ne  Issue,  and  there  is  no  escaping  It. 
IS  the  splrallng  rate  of  crime  and  the  erro- 
neous decisions  of  the  Stipreme  Court  versus 
the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  Constitution, 
I  have  just  as  much  reverence  for  it  as 
any  Member  of  this  body.  What  I  deplore 
IS  Supreme  Court  Justices,  who  are  sworn 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  upheld  all  down 
through  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
themselves  joining  in  opinions  that  say 
it  means  one  thing,  and  then,  when  the 
next  ca.se  comes  along,  turning  a  com- 
plete somersault  in  order  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Re.<;pect"  Where?  It  is  not  with  five 
mernhe'-'j  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  pending  Hart  and  Tj'dings  sub- 
stitute amendments  for  title  II  serve 
most  forcibly  to  accentuate  and  sharpen 
the  Lssue  They  are  simply  diversionary 
tactics — a  dodge,  a  stall — seeking  to  avoid 
a  dirtxrt  confrontation  vote  on  the  real 
issue.  They  are  in  fact  •flddlinc: "  amend- 
ments; they  are  "procrastinating" 
amendments;  they  would  substitute  "do 
nothing  '  for  the  positive  action  the  bill 
proposes. 

They  ask  the  Senate  to  postpone  action 
"indefinitely"  while  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
posed "indefinite"  study  is  being  made 
by  some  unknown  and  un-named  con- 
aressional  committee.  Neither  of  these 
substitute  amendments  even  require  a 
report  to  the  Congress  from  any  commit- 
tee of  a  study,  if  any  study  is  ever  made. 

No  report,  Mr  President;  a  complete 
subterfuge. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reality  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  the  two 
charts  which  have  been  placed  here  in 
the  Chamber — one  depicting  "crime 
clocks,"  and  the  other  one  showing  the 
relative  rise  of  crime  and  population, 
percentagewise,  from  1944  through  1967. 

These  charts  show  that  since  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  crime  has  increased 
137 '2  percent.  Tell  me  it  had  no  impact. 
Look  at  the  Mallory  case.  Look  at  the 
Escobedo  case.  Look  at  the  Miranda  case. 
The  graph  is  still  turning  in  a  spiral  up- 
ward and  upward,   Mr    President. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  crime  clock 
shows  that  there  are  six  serious  crimes 
committed  each  minute;  a  murder  is 
committed  ever  48  minutes;  a  forcible 
rape  ever  21  minutes;  aggravated  as- 
sault every  2  minutes;  one  robbery  every 
3'2  minutes;  one  burglary  every  23  sec- 
onds; one  larceny  every  35  seconds;  and 
one  auto  theft  every  57  seconds. 

Can  we.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
in  good  conscience,  do  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  by  these  substitute  amendments — 
fiddle,  procrastinate,  and  wait  for  an  in- 
definite study  with  crime  so  rampant  in 
our  land  as  it  is  today? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Are  we  going  to  fid- 
dle while  crime  destroys  America,  or  are 
we  going  to  stand  up.  like  men,  and 
vote  to  do  something  about  it?  We  can 
excuse  and  alibi  until  doomsday,  but  all 
the  time  we  are  doing  it,  crime  is  in- 
creasing. 

Will  we  in  this  hour  of  decision  and 
opportunity  fail  to  measure  up  while 
the  crime  rate  is  rising  now  at  a  rate 
of  15  to  20  percent  each  year — eight  to 
10  times  faster  than  the  increase  in 
population? 

Look  at  these  charts  and  ask  your- 
self, what  will  the  ciime  rate  be  1  year 
from  now,  2  years  from  now,  3  years 
from  now',  or  even  5  years  from  now 
when  a  report  of  the  "extensive  factual 
investigation"  these  amendments  pro- 
pose may  be  available  to  us — if,  in  fact, 
such  a  study  and  report  are  ever  made. 

Who  wants  this  confessions  provision 
in  title  II  defeated?  The  answer  is,  pri- 
marily those  who  will  benefit  from  it 
most.  Who  are  they?  If  this  confessions 
provision  is  defeated,  the  lawbreaker  will 
be  further  encouraged  and  reassured 
that  he  can  continue  a  life  of  crime  and 
depredations  profitably  with  impunity 
and  without  punishment.  If  it  is  de- 
feated, the  protection  of  society  and  the 
safety  of  good  people — of  the  innocent 
throughout  the  land,  your  constituents 
and  mine — will  be  placed  in  ever- 
increasing  peril  as  the  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  spiral  onward  and  upward  to 
intolerable  heights  of  danger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

If  this  effort  to  deal  with  these  er- 
roneous Court  decisions  is  defeated,  every 
gangster  and  overlord  of  the  imderworld ; 
every  syndicate  chief,  racketeer,  captain, 
lieutenant,  sergeant,  private,  punk,  and 
hoodlum  in  organized  crime;  every  mur- 
derer, rapist,  robber,  burglar,  arsonist, 
thief,  and  con-man  will  have  cause  to  re- 
joice and  celebrate. 

Whereas,  if  it  is  defeated,  the  safety 
of  decent  people  will  be  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy  and  everj'  innocent,  law-abid- 
ing, and  God-fearing  citizen  in  this  land 
will  have  cause  to  weep  and  despair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
for  3  years  as  the  principal  prosecutor 
of  the  District  of  Maryland.  I  personally 


have  not  agreed  with  all  the  decisions 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  the 
High  Court  But  I  should  like  to  set  the 
record  .straight  on  a  few  points. 

The  Miranda  decision  basically  says 
that  when  a  defendant  is  arrested,  the 
arresting  officer  should  tell  that  individ- 
ual that  he  has  the  right  to  remain 
silent,  that  anything  he  say.s  can  be  held 
against  him.  that  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
sult a  lawyer,  and  if  he  is  too  poor,  the 
court  will  appoint  one. 

I  challenge  the  .statements  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  when  he  says  that 
organized  crime  and  the  lioodlums  it 
employs  will  benefit  from  these  simple 
rules  of  procedure.  Mr.  President,  that 
simply  is  not  factual.  There  is  no  pro- 
fessional criminal  today  who.  when  he 
is  arrested,  does  not  automatically  real- 
ize his  rights  and  call  up  his  attorney. 
No  son  of  a  rich  man.  no  young  man  who 
has  liad  the  benefit  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, none  of  our  children  or  our  friends' 
children,  need  these  protections  general- 

ly- 

Tliey  already  know  their  rights  and 
ijrivileges.  However,  when  we  take  away 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  weakest 
and  the  most  defenseless  and  the  most 
innocent,  we  are  taking  away  the  rights 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  mles  of  procedure  in  Miranda 
have  not.  in  my  judgment  and  in  lire 
judgment  of  each  comprehensive  .survey 
made  of  the  facts  aftcrward.s — and  not 
based  on  pure  .speculation  and  passion — ■ 
these  rules  have  not  affected  law  en- 
forcement in  the  rate  of  convictions,  the 
rate  of  arrests,  or  the  rate  of  clearance 
of  criminal  cases. 

Tlie  basic  requirements  in  Miranda 
have  been  followed  for  two  decades  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Fed- 
eral investisative  agencies — which  I  dealt 
with  as  U.S.  attorney — and  by  the  mili- 
taiY  courts  of  justice  in  this  country. 

Whenever  a  prosecutor  or  an  investi- 
gator reaches  a  jwint  in  a  case  where  a 
suspect  wishes  to  make  a  statement,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  suspect  is  advised  of 
his  constitutional  rights  does  not  deter 
him  from  making  a  statement. 

The  reason  for  the  iiile  against  self- 
incrimination  and  the  granting  of  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  is  to 
protect  the  innocent. 

It  was  the  innocent  who  made  the 
statements  that  were  beaten  out  of  them 
in  Brown  against  Mississippi.  It  was  the 
innocent  who  were  tortured  and  had  the 
statements  beaten  out  of  them  in  Ward 
against  Texas.  Ashcraft  against  Tennes- 
see. Harris  against  South  Carolina.  Watts 
against  Indiana.  Turner  against  Penn- 
sylvania. Lyman  against  Illinois,  and  in 
all  of  the  22  cases  that  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  30  years. 

The  proponents  of  title  II  say  that  the 
Miranda  case  went  further.  Those  who 
attacked  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Cour*-  in  Brown  against  Mississippi  said: 
"Why.  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
before  reviewed  the  voluntariness  of  a 
confession  which  has  been  passed  on  by 
the  highest  court  of  a  sovereign  State." 

Certainly  they  broke  new  ground.  How- 
ever, it  was  done  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  innocent.  It  was  to  vindicate  the 
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basic  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, which  is  the  foundation  of  any 
democratic  society. 

Mr.  President,  these  few  rights  that  are 
Ijivolved  are  not  needed  by  organized 
crime  or  by  ho<xiIums.  They  have  all  of 
the  lawyers  they  want  on  their  payroll 
and  all  of  the  bondsmen  they  need.  It  is 
not  needed  by  the  rich,  nor  the  power- 
ful. However,  those  rights  are  needed  to 
protect  the  innocent  who  do  not  know 
their  rights,  who  are  scared.  Just  as  the 
cases  I  have  indicated  illustrate,  if  they 
are  put  under  pressure  for  26  or  28  hours 
and  if  they  are  beaten  enouph.  they  will 
give  a  coiifession  in  any  manner  the  ar- 
resters want  them  to  give  it. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  do  not  defend 
all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Tliere  are  decisions  m  which,  if  I  had 
been  on  the  court.  I  would  have  been  in 
dissent  myself.  However,  our  system  is 
based  on  a  delicate  balance  of  ix)wer. 
and  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  top  of  our 
judicial  system. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  the  way  the  draft- 
ers of  our  Constitution  wanted  it.  This 
Is  the  way  our  Republic  has  worked.  At- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the 
basis  of  title  11.  are  not  unu.sual  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  One  merely  has 
to  read  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  John 
Marshall  Supreme  Court  back  in  1816, 
at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century  when 
Marshall  handed  down  the  decision  in 
Marburv  against  Madison. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  T'i'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining:? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  docs  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  .Arkansas  lias  4  minutes  re- 
maininp. 

Mr.  McCLELL-AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  >ield 
back  the  remainder  if  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  \-ielded  back. 

Mr.  TiTDINGS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Pursuant 
to  the  imanimous-con.sent  agreement  en- 
tered into,  at  2  o'clock  the  question  wUl 
recur  on  the  T>'dinas  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Hart,  amendment,  and 
that  question  havinc  recurred,  there  will 
be  30  minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  hour  of  2  o'clock  not  having  ar- 
rived, there  seems  to  be  a  hiatus.  Per- 
haps we  can  have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELLAi;,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 
and  when  we  get  a  quorum.  I  propo.se  to 
propound  some  parliamentary  inquiries 
to  attempt  to  clarify  the  parhamentary 
situation  so  that  everyone  will  under- 
stand it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  me  that  at  that 
time  the  time  will  be  under  control. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Tlifi  time 
will  then  be  under  control  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  also. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  will  never  be 
another  unanimous-consent  agreement  If 
a  Senator  cannot  inquire  about  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  may  be  propounded  by 
unanimous  consent  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  against  the  amendment.  At 
any  rate,  the  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  cleik  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pix)ceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  I  did  not  understand  that 
there  was  any  time  under  control.  We 

are  to  vote  at  2  o'clock. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  progress.  A  Senator  has 
no  right  to  propound  questions  to  the 
Cliair  during  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  ask  the  questions, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

I  No.  139  Leg.] 

Aiken  Gore  Mundt 

AJlott  Grlffln  Murphy 

Anderson  Hansen  Muskle 

Baker  Hart  I'astore 

Bayh  Hartke  Pearson 

Bennett  Hayden  Pell 

Bible  Hickenlooper  Percy 

Boegs  Hill  Prouty 

Brewster  Holland  Proxmire 

Brooke  HoUlngs  Randolph 

Burdick  Hrtiska  Riblooll 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouye  Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jackson  Scott 

Cannon  .Tordan,  N  C.  Smathers 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

Case  Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparlcman 

Clark  Lausche  Spong 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Stennis 

Cotton  L.ong.  La.  Symington 

Ourtls  MagnuBon  Talmadge 

Dlrkaen  Maiisfteld  Thurmond 

Dodd  McClellan  Tower 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Tydlngs 

Eastland  Metcalf  Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender  MUler  WUliams,  Del, 

Ervln  Mondale  Yarborough 

Fannin  Morse  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pong  Morton  Young.  Ohio 

Fulbnght  M0B6 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church! .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
GRrENTNG).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  1  Mr.  McGovernI  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mi.  DIRKS  en.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

•"^he  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  Tydinps 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hart 


amendment.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  heretofore  entered  Into, 
the  Tj'dings  amendment  Is  subject  to  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side — 30  min- 
utes to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI  and  30  min- 
utes to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  TydincsI  . 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  1. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  served 
as  chief  criminal  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio,  in  which  the 
city  of  Cleveland  is  located,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  know  something  about  the  law  of 
this  land.  Before  moving  to  Cleveland, 
where  I  was  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
tomcv  and  then  chief  criminal  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  20  of  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life.  I  lived  in  the  little  city 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  It  was  then  a  city  of 
some  7.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators 
will  kindly  be  seated  and  refrain  from 
conversation,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  be  heard. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  On  my  desk  to- 
day, and  I  believe  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator,  is  a  five-page  letter  written  by 
a  character  in  that  little  city— Dr.  N.  M. 
Camardese.  I  know  him.  May  I  tell  my 
colleagues  that  for  more  than  20  years 
I  lived  in  the  city  of  Norwalk.  the  county 
seat  of  Huron  County.  My  father  was  a 
common  pleas  judge  of  that  county  for 
many  years.  I  love  that  little  city.  But 
it  amazed  me  that  today  upon  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  is  a  letter  entitled 
"God— or  the  Supreme  Court?"  written 
by  N.  M.  Camardese. 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  will  make  my 
comments  brief  and  to  the  point.  I  know 
Dr.  Camardese.  It  seems  to  me  astonish- 
ing and  an  indication  of  weakness  that 
anyone  would  rest  his  case  in  part  on  a 
5-page  letter  from  this  man  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  nut.  He  Ls  fortunate  that  the 
Probate  Court  of  Huron  County.  Ohio. 
does  not  take  him  into  custody.  Any 
presentation  made  in  this  Cliamber  mus-t 
be  veiT  weak  indeed  if  it  is  considered 
that  a  letter  written  by  this  eccentric  is 
considered  to  bolster  it  and  add  validity 
to  it.  He  has  no  standing  whatever  in  the 
community  where  I  once  lived,  and  I 
would  not  give  any  credence  nor  belief  to 
his  statements. 

As  a  native  of  Norwalk.  Ohio.  I  repudi- 
ate this  statement  of  this  so-called  doc- 
tor, who  is  held  in  low  esteem  by  the 
citizens  of  Norwalk,  and  I  think  his 
mentality,  and  certainly  his  common- 
sense  and  judgment,  could  be  highly 
questioned. 

Regarding  this  amendment.  I  support 
it  in  its  entirety.  Title  II  is  an  unconsti- 
tutional attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  I  hope  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  manifest  their  good  judgment  and 
uphold  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguish'Hl  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydincs].  On  May  13,  I  made 
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my  major  speech  m  the  Senate,  setting 
forth  in  detail  my  reasons  for  opposing 
title  II  and  title  III  of  the  pending  bill. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  in  my  view, 
recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  protectmti  the  rights  of  accused 
individuals  are  important  safeguards  and 
guarantees  of  individual  liberty  and 
should  be  maintained.  Existing  law  is 
designed  to  assure  that  confessions  are 
voluntary,  that  police  lineups  are  fair, 
that  arrangements  are  prompt  and  that 
defendants  receive  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

The  proposals  in  title  II  are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  this  bill  unless  such  proposals 
and  provisions  are  eliminated  altogether. 
They  present  a  grave  threat  to  the  basic 
principles  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded — to  our  basic  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  to  Federal  supremacy, 
to  judicial  independence — in  short,  to 
our  most  cherished  ideas  of  justice  and 
the  rule  of  law.  A  great  blow  would  be 
struck  against  individual  freedom  and 
liberty  vptp  they  to  be  enacted  into  law 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha,s  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  1  minut«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  the 
doctor 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  know  him  well. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  knows 
him"" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  and  understand  the  principles  he 
espouses':'  Does  the  Senator  repudiate 
them'!' 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes:  I  repudiate 
his  statements. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
repudiate  the  principles  he  espouses? 
Does  the  Senator  repudiate  them? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  repudiate 
his  statement. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
repudiate  his  principles? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  think 
Senatore  siiould  give  credence  to  the  let- 
ter written  by  this  man  who  is  a  nuisance, 
a  pest,  and  nut.  I  Laughter  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
12  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Issue  before  tlie  Senate  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  take  a  step  backward 
in  chose  rights  and  individual  liberties 
as  interpreted  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  our  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  Constitution  provide  for  every 
American,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
and  whether  they  are  weak  or  strong. 

Title  II.  basically,  is  an  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  a  law-enforce- 
ment measure.  There  is  no  empirical  data 
no  factual  survey,  no  study  compiled  In 
any  comprehensive  way  which  supports 


it  as  a  law-enforcement  measure.  True, 
it  has  passionate  esp>ousals  from  many 
prosecutors  and  other  persons,  but  no 
factual  data,  and  no  empirical  evalua- 
tion. 

The  three  studies  made  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Law  School,  the  Yale  Law  School, 
and  the  Georgetown  Law  School  on  the 
results  of  the  Miranda  case  all  repudi- 
ate the  argimient  that  this  is  a  law- 
enforcement  measure.  It  is  not  a  law-en- 
forcement measure. 

I  take  second  place  to  no  one  in  my 
espousal  of  law-enforcement  efforts.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas knows,  I  have  been  at  his  right  hand 
in  fighting  on  t>ehalf  of  title  I.  title  III. 
and  title  IV  of  the  bill.  and.  for  even 
stronger  measures  with  respect  to  title 
IV,  the  gun  control  measures. 

If  I  felt  that  title  II  was  a  law-enforce- 
ment measure  or  would  help  law  enforce- 
ment in  one  iota,  I  would  support  it. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  all  factual  surveys  made  on  the  results 
of  the  Miranda  case  and  the  Mai  lory 
case  not  one  has  shown  a  reduction  in 
rate  of  conviction  or  rate  of  clearance. 
There  was  only  one  instance  where  the 
nxmiber  of  confessions  have  been  less. 
The  facts  show  the  conviction  rate  and 
clearance  rate  was  constant  and  the 
clearance  rate  was  greater. 

I  oppose  title  II  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  is  an  attack  on  our  delicate  constitu- 
tional sy.stem.  Make  no  mistake  afc)out  it, 
it  is  an  attack  on  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  It  endangers  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  we  have 
in  this  country.  Second,  I  oppose  it  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  will  cause  mas- 
sive confusion  in  all  law-enforcement 
offices  throughout  the  State.  Many  Sen- 
ators, I  think,  do  not  realize  what  this 
title  would  do. 

The  first  section,  which  relates  to  the 
Mallory  decision  and  the  Miranda  de- 
cision, would  restrict  or  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  Miranda  decision  insofar  as  it 
pertains  to  cases  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  does  not,  in  effect,  bind 
State  court  decisions. 

Even  if  we  adopt  title  II,  theoretically, 
at  least.  State  courts  are  still  bound  by 
Miranda,  Mallory,  and  Wade.  Yet,  later 
on  in  the  title,  in  section  3502  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  section  3503,  we  restrict 
the  reviewability  of  confessions  and  eye- 
witness evidence  fi-om  the  highest  court 
of  the  State,  so  we  would  have  50  differ- 
ent jurisdictions,  each  passing  its  own 
rules  and  each  passing  its  own  law  on 
what  a  voluntary  confession  is  and  what 
a  voluntary  confession  is  not.  and  what 
a  framed  lineup  is  and  what  a  framed 
lineup  is  not. 

I  submit  that  even  if  title  II  should 
not  be  reviewed  and  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court — and  I  feel 
it  would  be;  and  most  constitutional 
scholars  and  constitutional  lawyers  feel 
it  would  be — what  is  now  a  simple  and 
clear  rule  with  respect  to  what  a  police 
officer  does  when  he  arrests  a  person; 
namely,  to  notify  him  he  is  under  ar- 
rest, charged  with  a  crime,  that  he  does 
not  have  to  make  a  statement,  that  if 
he  makes  a  statement  it  may  be  used 
against  him.  that  he  has  a  right  to  a 
lawyer,  and  if  he  is  too  poor,  he  has  the 


right  to  have  a  court-appointed  lawyer — 
these  clear  and  simple  guidelines  go  out 
the  window 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
ordinary  police  officer  to  use  as  a  stand- 
ard or  guideline?  EX)es  he  use  the  Mi- 
randa ca.se '.^  Does  he  use  title  II?  Wliat 
does  he  use?  I  submit  tliat  rather  than 
assisting  law  enforcement,  our  local  law 
enforcement  will  be  in  a  crreat  state  of 
confusion.  Even  more  unfortunately,  this 
title  holds  out  the  false  prospect  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  a 
law-enforcement  measure  and  that  if  it 
is  pa.ssed  the  rate  of  crime  will  decrease 
in  this  country.  Mr.  President,  that  pros- 
pect is  not  ba-sed  on  any  empirical  study. 
If  lieople  feel  that  by  agreeing  to  title 
II  we  are  going  to  a.ssist  law  enforce- 
ment and  when  the  facts  come  home  to 
roost,  they  find  that  it  does  not.  they 
will  be  even  more  disappointed  and  more 
upset. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  under 
attack  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  our 
histoiy. 

Wlien  John  Marshall  was  the  Chief 
Justice  and  handed  douii  the  decision 
in  Martin  against  Hunter's  lessee,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Virginia  court.  Justice 
Rone,  wrote  a  vitriolic  attack. 

In  respon.se  to  another  Supreme  Couit 
case,  one  State  offered  a  bounty  for  the 
capture  of  any  Federal  marshal  who 
attempted  to  cross  its  border  to  serve  a 
court  order.  The  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ways been  the  center  of  storm. 

The  Supreme  Court  occupies  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  most  .sensitive 
places  in  our  .system.  Fi'anklin  Floosevelt 
and  his  Congresses  in  the  1930's  at- 
tempted to  pass  new  legislations  and 
new  concepts.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  in  the 
years  1933  through  1937  held  unconsti- 
tutional a  number  of  the  key  parts  of 
the  Roosevelt  program. 

Roo.sevelt  then  sponsored,  together 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  un- 
til Joe  Robinson  passed  away,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  four  new  men  just  so  Roosevelt  could 
uphold  the  law  the  way  he  wanted  it 
and  not  the  way  the  Supreme  Court 
wanted  it,  at  a  time  when  Roosevelt  had 
just  received  the  greatest  victory  at  the 
polls  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tuiT.  in  1936. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Man'land  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  if  the  Tydings  amendment  car- 
ries and  title  II  is  stricken  from  the  bill, 
would  it  be  in  order,  then,  to  offer  any 
of  the  provisions  of  title  II  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  I  am  advised  by 
tlie  Parliamentarian  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  that  is  veiw  important  to  make 
clear. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  in  1937, 
my  fatiier.  Walter  George  of  Georgia, 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  others,  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fought 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Supreme  Court 
packing  plan,  on  the  very  .same  princi- 
ples I  am  standing  in  this  Chamber  at 
this  moment  fighting  the  attack  on  the 
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Supreme   Court   which   is   embodied   in 

title  ^I-  ..^     „ 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 

the  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  in  this  area.  If  I  had  been  on  the 
Court,  I  would  have  been  in  dissent  on 
at  least  one  of  the  decisions.  But,  I  sup- 
port the  system  1  support  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
in  their  domain,  just  as  I  .support  Con- 
gress in  theirs,  and  the  President  in  his. 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  seeks 
to  withdraw  the  right  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  involving  tiie  fifth 
amendment  and  confe.ssions. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the 
last  time  Congre.ss  did  something  like 
that  "as  during  the  infamous  era  of  Re- 
construction days,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  impeached  Andrew 
Johnson  and  thf  Senate  was  trying  his 
impeacliment 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question?  I  know  that  the 
Senator  does  not  want  to  misstate 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  Reconstniction  legislation.  Congress 
in  1867  passed  a  law  giving  the  great 
right  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  juris- 
diction to  Federal  courts,  the  purpose 
being  to  protect  Federal  marshals  who 
they  felt  might  he  unlawfully  taken  into 
custody  in  certain  States.  At  the  same 
time,  and  ironically,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  reconstruction  and  military 
governments  in  the  individual  States,  in 
time  of  peace,  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  legally,  by  petition,  in 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  one  Mc- 
Cardle,  an  editor  m  the  State  of  Missis- 
.sippi  who  was  opposing  and  challenging 
the  Mississippi  military  government,  put 
down  there  under  Reconstruction  ucis  by 
the  radical  Congress. 

Congress,  being  controlled  by  the  radi- 
cals at  that  time,  was  fearful  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  took  jurisdiction  of  the 
McCardle  case  and  heard  his  writ  for 
habeas  corpus,  that  they  would  overrule 
the  entire  military  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mv.self  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said.  Congress,  wliich  was  fearful  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  overrule  the 
entire  military  government  set  up  by  Re- 
construction Acts,  passed  legislation  de- 
priving the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  case. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  that 
was  a  black  day  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  When  we  deprive  any  individual 
of  the  right  to  tl:ie  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
once  given,  and  it  has  now  been  one  cen- 
tury since  it  was  given  in  1867,  if  we  de- 
prive the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus to  a  citizen  on  the  fifth  amendment. 
then  we  can  deprive  iiim  of  the  same  on 
the  first  amendment. 


The  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has 
been  the  protection  of  ixilitical  leaders 
for  300  years  It  was  used  to  get  John 
Wilkes  out  of  the  Tower  of  London  300 
years  ago.  When  William  Perm  was 
speaking  on  the  streets  of  England,  lie 
was  arrested  and  tried  for  breach  of  the 
peace  for  speaking  to  a  group  of  Quakers. 
The  jury  refused  to  find  him  guilty,  even 
though  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to 
find  liim  guilty.  All  the  jurors  were 
thrown  into  jail  but  they  were  released 
on  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  making 
a  very  interesting  historical   review  of 
this  subject  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him: 
Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  Senator's 
substitute  would  embrace  all  of  title  II? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Tliat  is  true. 
Mr.    COOPER.    The   substitute   itself, 
however,  goes  only  in  its  substance  to 
the  Miranda  case.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator   aix)ut   his   amendment,   and  I 
have  some  trouble  with  it. 

I  may  say  that  I  oppose  title  II.  If  its 
sections  are  to  be  severed,  there  might  be 
one  section  that  I  would  support;  but,  as 
a  whole,  I  oppose  it,  not  only  because  the 
Supreme  Court  lias  passed  upon  consti- 
tutional issues,  but  also  because  I  believe 
fundamentally  that  the  reasons  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  defendants  are 
soimd. 

But  the  substance  of  the  Senator's 
substitute  is  that  it  would  postpone  in 
order  to  have  a  statistical  review  of  the 
effect  of  the  Miranda  decision  upon  law 
enforcement. 

The  Miranda  opinion  is  based  upon  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  defendant  not 
to  incriminate  himself  under  the  fifth 
amendment. 

My  question  follows:  Assume  that  the 
study  is  held  and  the  committee  finds 
statistical  evidence  that  Miranda  has 
hindered  law  enforcement — and  I  think 
to  a  degree  it  will— I  ask  the  Senator: 
What  effect  would  it  have,  in  the  framing 
of  new  legislation,  since  the  Miranda 
case  was  decided  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  defendant? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  let  me  say  that  it 
would  not  change  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  he  brings  up.  However,  I  think 
to  legislate  in  a  vacuum  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  legislate  upon  empirical 
data.  All  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
compiled  to  date  by  the  three  Studies 
made  by  Yale,  Pittsburgh,  and  George- 
town, have  aU  indicated  that  the  Miranda 
case  has  not  had  any  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement and  that  title  II.  therefore, 
cannot  be  argued  as  being  a  law  enforce- 
ment measure,  which  it  has  been  argued 
it  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  many 
Senators  will  vote  for  it  because  they 
think  it  is  a  law  enforcement  measure, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  not.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  would  be  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  it  is  not,  so  that 
at  such  time  as  Senators  have  the  oppor- 
tunity finally  to  vote,  they  would  have  the 
facts  on  law  enforcement  as  well  as  the 


constitutional  ix)int  which  is  so  vital  tuid 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  makes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Although  the  Court  em- 
ployed statistics  in  the  Miranda  case  in 
the  question  of  police  practices,  the  deci- 
sion itself  was  based  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  the  fifth  amendment.  If  we  were 
facing  this  as  a  sub.stantive  issue,  that 
would  be  one  thing,  but  your  amendment 
troubles  mc,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
comes  to  grips  with  the  real  principle 
upon  which  the  Miranda  case  is  based.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse. Is  the  reason  for  the  Senator's 
substitute  only  delay? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  reason  for  my  sub- 
stitute would  be,  for  the  moment,  to  de- 
feat title  II  and  to  iirovide  factual  ma- 
terial or  data  for  Congress  to  make  a 
determination,  .so  that  it  would  not  be 
legislative 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  intended  to  make 
.some  comment  at  this  point  but  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967 — over  a  year  ago — in  a  le- 
port  written  to  my  constituents,  after  the 
Senate  had  received  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  crime,  I  made  some  comments 
appropriate  to  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  to  save  time,  to  have  those  com- 
ments printed  in  the  Record  as  a  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  has  .sent  Congress  his 
Message  on  Crime.  Cert.alnly  it  was  needed. 
Crime  has  Jumped  six  times  faster  than 
the  Nation's  population.  A  home  is  robbed 
every  27  seconds,  an  assault  takes  place  every 
2\2  minutes,  a  murder  every  hour.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  all  our  crimes  are  solved.  Neither 
men  nor  women  dare  to  venture  forth  alone 
on  city  streets  at  night. 

What  does  the  President  propose  to  do 
about  It? 

He  says  state  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies must  be  strengthened— and  he  i.s  right 
To  strengthen  them,  he  calls  for  an 
elaborate  program  of  Federal  grants  to  local 
enforcement  agencies  lo  provide  better 
trained  police  officers,  to  improve  courts  and 
correctional  systems,  to  combat  organized 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  Federal  con- 
tributions could  run  Into  the  billions  lor 
they  range  all  the  way  from  60  to  100  per- 
cent of  each  new  project. 

Thus,  m  effect,  the  President  wants  to  push 
law  enforcement  into  the  same  area  as 
health,  education,  and  housing  where  Federal 
grants-in-aid  have  become  accepted  national 
policy,  in  those  programs  we  have  found 
that  though  money  helps,  it's  not  the  whole 
answer.  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  this 
is  doubly  true.  Here,  initiative  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  by  local  authorities  are  even 
more  vital.  These  quaUtles  could  be  weakened 
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ri'r.er  than  strengthened  by  too  great  re- 
liance upon  Federal  grants  and  Federal  guide- 
lines. 

The  police  officer  doesn't  want  a  crutch — 
he  wants  a  weapon.  In  the  President's  Mes- 
sage there  was  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  not 
a  hint  about  what  law  enforcement  officers 
almost  universally  retfard  as  the  heart  of 
the  crime  problem — the  need  for  laws  to 
counteract  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  made  It  next  to  Impossible  to  convict 
criminals.  Most  of  the  damage  stems  from 
the  famous  Mallory  decision  against  "un- 
necessary delay"  before  bringing  a  suspect 
Into  Court.  On  this  ground,  Mallory's  con- 
fession of  rape  was  thrown  out.  He  was  freed 
and  stayed  free  for  33  months — until  he 
raped  again.  In  his  case,  "ui-necessary  de- 
lay" meant  T-^  hours.  In  1962  the  Courts  said 
three  hours  was  unreasonable,  in  1964  thirty 
minutes.  In  1965  five  minutes.  In  that  time, 
a  guilty  person  could  hardly  tell  the  truth 
If  he  wanted  to.  and  an  innocent  one  could 
be  subjected  to  the  stigma  of  being  arraigned 
In  Court  when  a  few  simple  questions  might 
have  totally  exonerat«d  him. 

The  Impact  of  the  Mallory  decision  has 
been  devastating.  In  the  five  years  preced- 
ing it,  crime  in  Washington  had  been  re- 
duced 37  percent.  In  the  nine  years  fol- 
lowing It,  crime  more  than  doubled  Hold- 
ups, piirse-snatchlngs,  and  assaults  sky- 
rocketed 505  percent.  Speaking  of  the  mur- 
der of  eight  Chicago  nurses,  Trtiman  CapKJte. 
student  of  criminology  and  author  of  a  book 
on  multiple  murder  said,  "It  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  the  police  force  of  one 
of  our  major  cities  Is  literally  frightened  to 
death  t«  ask  the  prime  suspect  a  single 
question  for  fear  their  case  against  him 
might  be  Jeopardized."  Interestingly,  Capote, 
a  political  liberal,  adds,  "While  many  In  our 
society  are  wailing  about  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  suspect,  they  seem  to  totally  Ignore 
the  rights  of  the  victims." 

No  wonder  police  officers  hesitate  and  law 
enforcement  lags.  A  21 -year-old  policeman 
may  have  to  make  a  snap  decision  In  a  situa- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  mav  take  weeks 
to  study  and  then  decide,  5-4,  that  the  offi- 
cer difi  the  wrong  thing. 

Many  of  us  In  the  Senate  are  pushing  for 
a  law  that  will  loosen  the  shackles  on  en- 
forcement officers  and  still  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  suspecr,.  Senator  McClellan,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, has  a  well-reasoned  and  careful  bill 
for  this  purpose.  We  believe  that  as  long  as 
these  Court  decisions  stand,  a  million  Federal 
handouts  will  never  control  crime.  We  feel 
that  by  refusing  to  meet  this  issue,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  declaring  only  a  "limited"  war  on 
crime.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
who,  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Court  had 
only  started  on  Its  binge  to  make  good  guys 
out  of  the  criminals  and  bad  guys  out  of  the 
police,  said: 

"Unless  the  Court  starts  to  temper  its 
doctrine  with  logic  and  a  little  bit  of  com- 
mon sense,  you  are  going  to  timi  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Into  a  suicide  pact." 

Mr.  M-AGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  \L\GNUSON.  xMr.  President,  re- 
ferring to  the  pending  amendment,  I  feel, 
as  do  most  Americans,  that  we  should 
take  great  care  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution.  Franklj-,  as  a  former 
prosecuting  attorney.  I  share  the  reserva- 
tions of  many  about  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  concerning  various 
criminal  cases. 

Fortunately,  the  drafters  of  our  Con- 
siitution  provided  a  t€chnlque  by  which 
a  majority  of  the  United  Sutes  could 


override  Supreme  Court  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  Those  are  the  pro- 
cedures which  should  be  utilized  if  we 
are  Interested  In  reversing  Supreme 
Court  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
When  the  Constitution  was  established, 
one  of  the  major  concerns  was  to  have  a 
superior  judicial  body  which  would  be 
truly  independent.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
were  specified  as  lifetime  appointments. 
To  attempt  legislatively  to  reverse  actions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  contravene 
an  essential  element  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  checks  and  balances. 

I  oppose  legislative  efforts  to  make 
the  changes,  even  while  I  might  agree 
with  some  of  the  changes  which  are  con- 
templated by  various  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  proper  way  to  make  these 
changes  is  through  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Only  in  that  way  can  we 
presen-e  the  integrity  of  our  con.stitu- 
tlonal  fonn  of  government.  The  legisla- 
ture should  not  take  action  which  will 
place  it  in  a  head-to-head  confrontation 
with  another  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  of 
us  who  are  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and 
to  act  in  accordance  with  it  so  that  we  do 
not  E>ass  any  law  which  we  must  know  is 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  called 
one  of  his  constituents  a  "nut"  because  of 
the  letter  he  had  written.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  a  "nut"  or  not,  but  if  he 
is.  he  is  a  ver>-  intelligent  "nut."  Read 
the  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a 
"nut"  or  not,  but  he  stands  for  some  very 
basic  principles.  Read  the  Record  and 
see  whether  you  agree  with  his  senti- 
ments or  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  placed  a  copy 
of  another  letter  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. Manj'  of  us  know  Ray  Jenkins,  the 
great  trial  lawyer  who  represented  this 
body  in  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  who  tried  700  miu- 
der  cases  in  his  career.  This  letter  was 
written  to  me  voluntarily.  I  did  not  solicit 
it.  Listen  to  what  he  says.  I  am  not  going 
to  read  all  of  it : 

With  more  interest  than  I  can  possibly 
tell  you  I  have  read  of  your  proposed  legis- 
lation to  counteract  some  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  which  In  my  opin- 
ion as  a  criminal  lawyer  have  resulted  and 
will  result  in  a  traumatic  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  I 
would  be  expected  to  agree  with  some  of  the 
court's  decisions  because  they  have  afforded 
so  many  loopholes  for  the  escape  of  the  hard- 
ened criminal  from  the  punishment  he  de- 
serves. The  reverse  of  this  is  true.  As  I  look 
back  over  an  experience  of  47  years  in  trying 
cases  in  many  Courts  (now  around  700  mur- 
der cases)  I  can  think  of  so  many  cases  that 
could  have  been  thrown  out  of  Court  by  the 
application  of  the  present  day  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  %nd  yet  in  all  those  cases  I 
can't  think  of  a  single  one  in  which  there 
was  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

This  Is  not  someone  prejudiced  who  is 
talking.  This  is  s^  criminal  lawyer  who  is 
making  a  living  in  this  profession. 

He  continues: 

The  rigid  rules  now  In  effect  and  especial- 
ly those  pertaining  to  the  questioning  of 
suspects,  their  confessions  and  the  publicity 


given  such  cases  by  the  news  media  have 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  convictions  In 
many  cases  of  obvious  guilt,  with  the  re- 
sult that  society  stands  aghast,  confused 
and  bewildered  and  su.splclous  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Courts,  and  the  hardened  crimi- 
nals glory  in  the  Champions  of  their  cause, 
that  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

And,  Senators,  that  is  not  someone 
who  is  prejudiced,  pleading  before  you 
today. 

I  am  going  to  show  Senators  that  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  prac- 
ticed, his  own  prosecuting  attorney  repu- 
diates the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Jenkins  closes  his  letter  by  say- 
ing: 

God  save  the  United  States  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
I  glory  in  the  stand  you  are  taking. 

Is  Miranda  not  having  any  effect?  Let 
us  see  what  it  was  doing  in  Maryland 
as  of  last  year. 

I  a.sk  Senat-or.s  why  this  diversionary 
tactic  was  not  .submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Why  was  it  not  submitted  to 
the  full  committer?  We  never  heard  of 
it.  But  it  is  submitted  here  as  a  diver- 
sionary tactic  to  avoid  our  facing  the 
issue.  That  is  why  it  is  here. 

Listen  to  what  the  district  attorney 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore  said.  This  is 
the  statement  of  Charles  E.  Moylan.  Jr., 
States  attoiTiey  for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Md.  I  cannot  read  all  of  this  statement, 
but  it  is  in  the  hearings  at  page  619. 
Read  his  whole  statement,  if  you  will. 
He  said,  talkins  about  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  cases: 

The  effect  I  see,  the  detrimental  effect — 
and  I  might  say.  Senators.  I  believe  sincerely 
it  is  a  devastating  effect — on  local  law  en- 
forcement of  Miranda  v.  Arnona.  I  can  speak 
only  of  my  own  jurisdiction.  I  know  that 
several  months  ago  I  iiad  my  own  staff  of 
33  survey  the  important  felony  cases  that 
they  had  lost  in  the  courts  of  Baltimore 
City,  the  criminal  courts  of  Baltimore  City, 
where  we  had  a  confession  that  clearly,  un- 
der the  old  voluntarine.'is  standard,  could 
have  been  admitted  and  would  probably  have 
led  to  conviction,  but  where,  not  being  able 
to  offer  that  confession  into  evidence,  the 
case  was  lost,  and  the  man,  who  we  feel 
was  guilty,  walked  free. 

That  l^as  happened  in  every  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  a  moment. 

Let  me  continue: 

We  found,  in  a  very  conservative  estimate. 
72  cases  out  of  a  survey  of  roughly  600.  It  is 
a  limited  number  that  we  can  survey,  be- 
cause we  are  simply  speculating  when  we 
talk  about  the  ellect  of  Miranda,  since  the 
only  time  when  we  really  had  the  police 
taking  the  confession,  and  suddenly  we  could 
not  use  it  in  court,  was  in  the  transition 
period,  where  the  case,  the  interrogation 
started  shortly  before  Miranda  and  the  case 
came  up  for  trial  after  Miranda,  in  June  of 
1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  e.xcerpts  from  tiie  voluminous 
testimony  about  the  detrimental  effects 
of  Miranda  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tius  pomt. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S,  874 — Confessions  Bill 

SUMMARY  of  TESTIMONY  FROM  HEARINGS  OF 
MARCH  7.  8,  AND  9.  1967,  HON.  JOHN  STEN- 
NI8,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI    I  PP.     110-117) 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing 
with  police  interrogation  and  investigative 
procedures  have  demoralized  policemen,  In 
addition  to  making  them  less  effective  in 
combatting  crime.  I  think  that  the  method 
of  allowing  the  trial  Judge  to  determine  the 
voluntariness  of  a  confession  before  submit- 
ting the  same  question  to  the  Jury  for  their 
determination  prior  to  admission  of  the  con- 
fession in  evidence  is  the  proper  procedure 
to  follow. 

The  approach  taken  in  S.  674  is  fair  and 
reasonable  The  admissibility  of  a  confes- 
sion should  depend  on  Its  volunu»rlness.  The 
Judge  and  Jury  are  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  the  truthfulness  of  the  testimony 
regarding  the  confession.  The  prosecution 
must  establish  to  both  the  Judge  and  the 
Jury  that  the  confession  was  voluntary.  A 
change  from  the  approach  of  the  Miranda 
case  is  essential  and  significant  in  our  fight 
against  crime  The  Miranda  rule  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  entire  investigative  process 
and  the  case  is  having  its  effect  right  now. 
If  Miranda  is  not  challenged,  Its  harmful 
Impact  will  gain  momentum  due  to  the  his- 
torical nature  of  our  court  system.  Many  of 
the  lower  courts  will  expand  on  Miranda. 
resulting  in  many  new  and  extended  inter- 
pretations of  the  case. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  FROM  HEARINGS 
OP  MARCH  7,  8,  AND  9.  1967,  HON.  ALAN  BIBLE, 
U.S.     SENATOR     FROM     NEVADA      (PP.      126-138) 

The  decision  in  Mallory  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  449.  was  one  of  several  factors  In- 
fluencing the  increased  crime  rate  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Studies  and  statistics  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Indicate  that  serious  crimes 
in  the  District  have  increased  72':;  in  18 
years.  Since  1950,  police  clearance  rates  for 
the  proportion  of  cases  solved  in  the  serlovis 
crime  area  declined  from  48'..,'>  to  26.3'rr. 
Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  crime  in 
the  District,  the  number  of  felony  convictions 
have  decreased  markedly.  The  72";  Increase 
In  crime  was  accompanied  by  a  39'7n  de- 
crease in  felony  convictions.  The  decline  In 
felony  convictions  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  guilty  pleas  to 
lesser  offenses.  From  1950  bo  1960,  these  "com- 
promise" pleas  increased  from  21";  of  the 
defendants  to  38 ""r  of  the  defendants.  It  Is 
my  view  that  the  Mallory  decision  contrib- 
uted to  these  disturbing  statistics.  The  new 
obsessions  with  uncovering  new  rights  and 
safeguards  for  the  criminal  have  unbalanced 
the  .scales  of  Justice  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  losing  control  of  the  crime  and  vio- 
lence running  rampant  in  our  cities.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  that  court  decisions  are  too 
Inexact  to  deal  with  post-arrest  problems. 
Legislation,  such  as  674,  is  one  way  to  re- 
move that  uncertainty.  I  suggest  that  a  lime 
limit  be  set  in  674  within  which  a  suspect 
must  be  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

.^RLEN    SPECTER.    DISTRICT    ATTORNEY,    PHILADEL- 
PHIA,   PA.     IPP.     199-219) 

Prior  to  Escobedo,  90  "i  of  suspects  would 
make  a  statement.  These  sUitements  were 
often  not  Incriminating  on  their  face,  but 
they  were  valuable  in  investigating  the  crime. 
After  Escobedo.  only  80";;  would  give  state- 
ments. Then  came  the  Second  Circuit  case 
known  as  the  Russo  Case,  coming  out  of 
Penn.,  after  which  only  68 '"o  of  suspects 
would  give  statements.  Then  came  the  Mi- 
randa case  in  June  of  1966.  Since  Miranda, 
out  of  5220  suspects  arrested  for  serious 
crimes,  3095  refused  to  give  a  statement.  This 


Is  a  percentage  of  only  41":   who  would  give 
statements,  a  decrease  of  49%  since  Escobedo. 
These  statistics  are  Inclined  to  become  more 
alarming    as    more    criminals    become    more 
familiar  with  Miranda.  Another  serious  prob- 
lem Is  In  the  area  of  arrests  made  before  the 
effective  date  of  Miranda  but  not  taken  to 
trial  before  that  date.  At  the  time  the  In- 
vestigations   and     the    interrogations     were 
made  In  these  cases,  the  procedures  outlawed 
In  Miranda  were  considered  valid  and  were 
widely  used.  In  most  of  these  cases,  we  are 
forced  to  agree  to  an  acquittal  of  the  case, 
rather  than  put  the  defendant  in  Jeopardy 
and  bar  a  future  prosecution  if  other  evidence 
is    found.    This    necessitated    the    release    of 
criminals  that  we  are  sure  committed  heinous 
crimes.  They  walk  the  streets  today.  Crimi- 
nals, especially  the  hardened  criminals,  are 
aware  of  the  Miranda  rule  to  a  great  extent. 
S.  674,  and  the  accompanying  hearings  make 
It  possible  to  examine  all  the  facets  of  human 
experience  that  must  be  t;iken  Into  account 
m  solving   the  problem  of  confessions.  The 
courts,  m  considering  only  the  limited  facts 
and   issues   in   each   case   do   not   have   the 
opportunity  tx)  evaluate  these  factors.  S.  674, 
which,   on  "its   face,   applies  only   to  Federal 
proceedings,  could  possibly  be  made  applica- 
ble to  the  States  by  Section  5  of  the   1 4th 
Amendment,   which   provides   that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  by  appropri- 
ate  legislation   the    provisions   of    the    14th 
Amendment.  As  Miranda  Is  applicable  to  the 
States  only  through  the  dictates  of  the  14th 
Amendments,  then  the  States  might  be  given 
the   relief   of    S.   674   by   Section   5    of    that 
amendment.  The  aspect  of  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion that  Is  most  detrlmenUil  to  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  requirement  that  a  suspect  be 
told  of  his  Immediate  right  to  a  lawyer  pro- 
vided by  the  State  as  this  will  result  in  no 
statement  from  the  suspect.  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  prove  waiver  under  the  Miranda 
standard. 

Once  this  bill  is  passed  with  all  Its  legU- 
lative  history — the  record  from  the  commit- 
tee hearings  with  all  the  underlying  social 
policies  taken  into  account  by  Congress— 
we  will  have  a  better  record  to  take  before 
the  supreme  Court.  This  might  change  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  Judges.  The  picture  pre- 
sented the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with  In- 
terrogation techniques  of  the  police — the 
police  text  books  referred  to  taroughout 
the  opinion  in  Miranda  and  the  Mutt  and 
Jeff  examples — is  not  a  correct  portrayal  of 
what  actually  goes  on  in  police  stations 
across  the  country.  This  committee  could 
investigate  the  area  and  find  that  police 
practices  are  acceptable  to  most  people.  In 
the  face  of  that,  the  Court  is  not  apt  to  cite 
a  couple  of  police  textt)ooks  for  the  propo- 
sition that  all  police  interrogation  is  bad. 
One  the  whole,  the  practices  cited  by  the 
Court  are  not  followed  by  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

Percentage  of  defendants  confessing  is  down 
after  Miranda 
During  the  Subcommittee  hearings,  Arlen 
Specter.  District  Attorney  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  revealed  a  study  on  the  effects 
of  Miranda  conducted  by  his  office.  TTie  re- 
sults indicated  that  prior  to  the  Escobedo 
case,  90";  of  the  suspects  would  make  a 
statement,  often  not  incriminating  on  their 
face,  but  valuable  In  mvestlgatlng  the  crime. 
After  Escobedo,  only  80"'.  would  give  state- 
ments. After  the  Second  Circuit  Russo  case, 
only  68";  of  suspects  would  give  statements. 
Then  came  the  Miranda  case  in  June  of 
1966.  Since  .Wtranda.  out  of  5220  suspects 
arrested  for  serious  crimes,  3095  refused  to 
give  a  statement.  This  is  a  percentage  of 
only  41';;  who  would  give  statements,  a  de- 
crease of  49";;  since  Escobedo.  These  statis- 
tics are  Inclined  to  become  more  alarming 
as  more  criminals  become  more  familiar  with 
Miranda. 


SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  FROM  HEARINGS  OF 
MARCH  7.  8,  AND  9.  1967.  HON.  AARON  E. 
KOOTA,  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  KINGS  COUNTY, 
NEW   YORK    (PP.    219-243) 

In  Brooklyn,  prior  to  Miranda,  appnjxl- 
mately  lO'l  of  the  suspects  Involved  in  seri- 
ous crimes  refused  to  make  statements  or 
confessions  to  police.  After  Miranda,  41":> 
refused  to  make  statements  or  confessions. 
We  have  had  to  dismiss  many  cases  where 
the  arrest  was  made  before  Miranda  but  the 
defendant  was  not  brought  to  trial  before 
the  decision  became  effective.  .SpeclJlcally. 
between  June  and  September  of  1966.  130 
out  of  316  suspects  refused  to  make  any 
statement.  In  only  30  of  these  130  cases  did 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prosecute 
apart  from  the  confession. 

Another  serious  question  was  raised  by 
the  Miranda  decision,  but  no  solution  Is  evi- 
dent to  me.  We  have  been  bombarded  with 
questions  regarding  when  a  suspect  Is  "in 
custody"  within  the  Miranda  rule.  S.  674 
should  first  submit  the  question  of  volun- 
tariness to  the  judge  and  then  to  the  jury. 
The  jury  should  be  allowed  to  decide  more 
than  the  weight  or  sufficiency  of  the  con- 
fession to  answer  the  dictates  of  Jackson  v. 
Dcnno.  Confessions  are  helpful  in  seeking 
convictions. 

Fewer  confessions  since  Miranda 
Aaron  Koota.  District  Attorney  for  Kings 
County,  New  York,  conducted  a  similar  sur- 
vey, indicating  that  prior  to  Miranda,  ap- 
proximately lO"-.  of  the  suspects  Involved  in 
serious  crimes  refused  to  make  statements  or 
confessions  to  police.  After  Miranda.  41":  re- 
fused to  make  statements  or  confcs-slons. 
Speclflcallv,  between  June  and  September  of 
1966,  Mr.  koota  revealed  lliat  130  of  316  sus- 
pects refused  to  make  any  statements  at  all. 
In  onlv  30  of  these  130  c;ises  did  Mr.  Koota 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  prosecute  apart 
from  the  confession.  Mr.  Koota  was  un- 
equivocal m  stating  that  confessions  are  help- 
ful in  securing  convictions. 

Charles  E.  Moylan,  Jr..  State's  Attorney  for 
the  City  of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  reports  more 
disturbing  statistics.  Mr  Moylan  said.  "... 
(We)  used  to  get  .  .  .  (confessions)  in  20  to 
25";,  of  our  cases,  and  now  we  are  getting 
(them)  in  2';  of  our  ca.ses.  The  con- 
fession as  a  law-enforcement  Instrument  has 
been  virtually  eliminated."  Mr.  Moylan  noted 
that  the  Miranda  case  has  encouraged  the 
criminal  element,  discouraged  the  police,  and 
disappointed  the  public  that  depends  on  the 
courts  for  protection. 

Frank  S.  Hogan.  New  York  County  District 
Attorney,  reported  similar  findings.  In  the 
six  months  prior  to  the  Miranda  case,  49'; 
of  the  non-homicide  felony  defendants  in 
New  York  County  made  incriminating  state- 
ments. In  the  six  months  f.fter  this  decision, 
IS';;  of  the  defendant*  gave  Incriminating 
statements. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY  FROM  HEARINGS  OF 
MARCH  9,  1967,  HONORABLE  ALEXANDER  HOLTZ- 
OPP,  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  f  OR  THE  DLSTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA   (PP.  259-208) 

The  decision  In  Mallory  v.  U.S.  Is  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  to  the  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing the  criminal  law  and  the  Increasing 
rate  of  crime.  Experienced  criminals  enter 
fewer  pleas  of  guilty,  which  results  in  a 
greater  caseload  for  the  courts.  The  quick 
and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law 
is  a  deterrent  to  crime  that  is  being  weakened 
by  the  tangential  Issues  so  prevalent  In  mod- 
ern criminal  cases.  The  question  is  often  not 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  defendant  but 
the  conduct  of  the  police  and  prosecutors. 
Miranda  and  Escobedo  discourage  volunuiry 
confessions,  which  is  often  the  most  reliable 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  applies  only  to  tesUmony  com- 
pelled In  a  Judicial  proceeding.  Aftranda  will 
probably  reduce  the  use  of  voluntary  con- 
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f-'ssioiis  u>  :i  very  small  percentage.  Most  law- 
yen  will  advise  the  defendant  to  say  nothing. 
He  believes  3.  674  Is  constitutional. 

SUMMARY     OF    TISTTMONT    KIOM     ITCARrNCS    O^ 
MARCH  9     1967.  HONORABLE  HOMER  I.    KRIEDfJK, 
PP.rSIDF.NT    JfOCE      COtTRT    OF    COMMON    PL^S. 
HASRISBUHC,    PENNSYLVANIA     (PP.    268-2a4) 

The  approach  to  the  confessions  pMblem 
taken  In  674  is  fair  and  reasonable,'Uslng 
the  totality  of  the  clrcumst.Tnces  as  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions is  the  time-honored  rule.  The  news  Is 
full  of  reports  of  confessed  criminals  released 
because  of  the  decisions  emphasizing  the 
rights  of  the  defendant.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  prosecutors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Miranda  case  has  hampered  law  enforcement. 
There  are  those  who  disagree,  bu'.  these  are 
a  very  small  majority  Under  the  present  law. 
the  state  has  no  appeal  from  a  decision  of 
a  Judge  excluding  a  confession  under  the 
M-.randa  rule  .A  provision  granting  an  appeal 
fr  m  this  ruling  would  not  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  It  is  not  a  final  Judgment.  Prelimi- 
nary Judgments  do  not  place  a  defendant  in 
Jeopardy. 

I  disagree  with  the  statements  of  former 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  to  the  effect 
that  the  Miranda  decision  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  In  crime.  Criminal 
trials  now  degenerate  Into  a  maze  of  techni- 
calities that  overlook  the  basic  question  of 
guilt.  Judges  are  forced  to  Ignore  the  most 
credible  evidence  of  guilt,  a  voluntary  con- 
fession. 

SUMMARY  OP  TESTIMOICT  PROM  HEARINGS  OP 
MARCH  9,  1 967,  QUINN  TAMM.  EXECTTTIVE  DI- 
RECTOR. INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
CHIEPa  OP  POLICE    <PP.    32S-353) 

The  Miranda  case  will  materially  reduce  the 
number  of  confessions  obtained  from  de- 
fendiints.  Along  with  this  will  be  reduced 
pleas  of  guilty.  While  the  FBI  advises  the 
defendant  of  his  constitutional  rights,  they 
do  not  tell  them  that  a  lawyer  will  be  fur- 
nished them.  While  there  are  Isolated  In- 
stances of  police  brutality,  the  police  interro- 
gation practices  condemned  in  Miranda  are 
not  practiced  today.  They  might  have  been 
recommended  practices  30  years  ago,  but  they 
have  no  plaoe  In  modern  police  techniques.  It 
might  be  the  Supreme  Court  that  is  over- 
reacting, rather  than  some  of  its  critics.  A 
law  enforcement  officer  that  violates  a  crim- 
inal's rights  should  be  administratively  pun- 
ished, but  the  confessed  criminal  should  not 
be  released  back  on  society. 

HON.  FRANK  S.  HOCAN.  NEW  YORK  COUNTY 
DISTRICT   ATTORNEY     (PP.    1120-1128) 

In  the  8  months  prior  to  the  Miranda  case, 
49  ■>  of  the  nonhomicide  felony  defendants 
In  New  York  County  made  incriminating 
statements.  In  the  6  months  after  Miranda, 
lb%  of  the  defendants  gave  incriminating 
statements.  This  is  h.irmful  to  efforts  to  con- 
vict the  criminals  who  roam  our  streets  and 
assault  our  citizens. 

CHIEF  OP  POLICE  MORTON  OP  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

Bad  effect  of  Miranda 
The  number  of  convictions  and  guilty 
pleas  have  declined  drastically  since  the  pre- 
Escobedo  days  of  1963.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  felony  arrests  have  Increased  75''-: 
since  1963.  The  foUowing  table  Is  Included 
for  reference. 

CITY  Of  FRESNO,  CALIF. 


Year 


Felony 
arrests 


ConvicUons 
or  pleas 


Pefceni 


1963 1.475  546 

1964 1,535  539 

1965.. 1,539  379 

1966  (+72 

pe*cent> 2,042  461 


37 

32 
24 

22 


Figures  such  as  those  shown  mrtkc  :i 
travesty  of  the  efforts  of  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  previous  years  and 
through  1963,  there  had  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  felony  arrests  and 
the  percentage  of  those  arrests  which 
terminated  In  a  conviction  or  plea  of  guilty. 
This  trend,  which  I  attributed  to  better  police 
methods,  was  drastically  reversed  after 
Escobedo  and  the  California  decision  in 
Dorado. 

MR.     JUSTICE    WHITE — DIS!5ENTING    IN    MIRANDA 

Need  /or  use  of  confession 
Until  today,  "the  admissions  or  confessions 
of  the  prisoner,  when  voluntarily  and  freely 
made,  have  always  ranked  high  In  the  scale  of 
incriminating  evidence.  "  Brotvn  v.  Walker, 
161  U.S.  591;  see  also  Hopt  v.  Utah,  110  U.S. 
574.  584-585.  Particularly  when  corroborated. 
as  where  the  police  have  confirmed  the  nc- 
cuseds  disclosure  of  the  hiding  place  of  im- 
plements or  fruits  of  the  crime,  such  con- 
fessions have  the  highest  reliability  and 
signlfloantly  contribute  to  the  certitude  with 
which  we  may  believe  the  accused  Is  guilty.  .  . 
there  is.  in  my  view,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  on  what 
this  Court  has  previously  thought  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will  now, 
under  this  new  version  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, either  not  be  tried  at  all  or  .ic- 
qultted  if  the  State's  evidence,  minus  the 
confession,  is  put  to  the  test  of  litigation.  I 
have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  such  impact  on  the 
present  criminal  process.  In  some  unknown 
number  of  cases  the  Court's  rule  will  return 
a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to  the 
streets  and  to  the  environment  which  pro- 
duced him,  to  repeat  his  crime  whenever  It 
pleases  him.  As  a  consequence,  there  will  not 
be  a  gain,  but  a  loss,  in  human  dignity. 

JUSTICE  H.\RL.\N,  DISSENTING  IN  MIRANDA 

Harmful  effect  of  Miranda 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  Court's 
new  code  would  markedly  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  connctions.  To  warn  the  suspect  that 
he  may  remain  silent  and  remind  him  that 
his  confession  may  be  used  In  court  are 
minor  obstructions.  To  requu-e  also  an  ex- 
press waiver  by  the  suspect  and  an  end  to 
questioning  whenever  he  demurs  must 
heavily  handicap  questioning.  And  to  sug- 
gest i>r  provide  counsel  for  the  suspect 
simply  invites  the  end  of  interrogation.  How 
much  harm  this  decision  will  inflict  on  law 
enforcement  cannot  fairly  be  predicted  with 
accuracy.  .  .  We  do  know  that  some  crimes 
cannot  be  solved  without  confessions,  that 
ample  expert  testimony  attests  to  their  Im- 
f>ortance  In  crime  control,  and  that  the  Court 
is  taking  a  real  risk  with  society's  welfare  in 
imposing  its  new  regime  on  the  country.  The 
social  costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call  the 
new  rules  anything  but  a  hazardous  experi- 
mentation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  you  can  delay.  You 
can  postpone  matters.  You  can  be  a 
party  to  spiraling  crime  if  you  want  to. 
Or  you  can  join  me  today  and  act  as  the 
representatives  of  the  law-abiding,  God- 
fearing people  of  this  country,  and  put  a 
stop  to  turning  criminals  loose  on  dubi- 
ous technicalities  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  guilt  or  innocence. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  some  of  my  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Moylan 


which  wa.'j  read,  that  testimony  referred 
to  cases  In  the  transition  ijeriod,  cases 
in  the  pipphno.  already  pending  at  the 
time  Miranda  was  decided,  in  which  the 
arrests  had  been  made  and  warnings  liad 
not  been  jziven  in  accordance  with  tlie 
Miranda  statement.  But  what  the  Sen- 
ator proposes  to  do  by  title  II  would  be  to 
repeat  the  problem  all  over  again,  be- 
cause if  title  II  is  carried,  the  law-en- 
forcement officials,  in  great  confusion, 
may  feel  they  are  not  required  to  follow 
the  rule  of  the  Miranda  case,  and  if,  2 
or  3  years  later,  the  case  goes  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  a  decision  is  handed 
down  affirming  the  Miranda  ruling,  then 
any  case.s  in  the  iMpeline  which  had  not 
followed  the  constitutional  procedure  of 
Miranda  would  be  thrown  out,  and  the 
convictions  would  be  reversed.  Tliat  is 
one  reason  why  I  oppose  title  II.  It  deters 
and  hinders  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  admitting  that  the  principle  of  this 
proposal  is  right:  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  opposes  it  is  that  it  might  cause 
confiLsion  to  arise.  Mr.  President,  the 
confusion  is  already  there.  It  was  caused 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  follow 
precedents  and  by  overturning  decisions 
made  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
Judges  who  served  on  that  bench.  It 
will  continue  imtil  the  legislative  body 
moves  in  to  try  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
the  Court  has  made  and  addresses  its 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
are  causing  devastation  in  this  land  with 
respect  to  law  enforcement 

I  have  hope— I  may  be  wrong — but  I 
have  hope  that  if  this  body  will  act  and 
stand  up  on  this  issue,  we  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  not  to  intimi- 
date, not  to  coerce,  but  to  let  them  know 
that  this  body,  this  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government,  of  equal  dignity  and 
of  equal  power,  does  not  agree;  and  that 
while  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  limited,  if  we  cannot 
do  anything  else,  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  have  to  do  it,  in  order  to  have 
law  enforcement  in  this  land. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metc.\lf  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELL/VN.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remanun^'? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  iias  19  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well;  I  .shall 
proceed  for  another  minute. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senate  some  questions. 
■Who  really  wants  this  confessions  pro- 
vision defeated?  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  diversionary  tactic.  This  proposal  does 
not  even  require  a  I'eport  back  to  tliis 
body.  It  is  indefinite.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired; just  a  former  mayor's  suggestion 
that  committees  of  Congress  investigate. 
No  report  is  requhed.  The  investigation 
can  go  on  indefinitely. 

What  we  would  be  voting  for  is  to 
procrastinate.  I  ask  my  fellow  Senators, 
can  we.  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
in  good  conscience  do  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  by  these  substitute  amendments? 
Can  ve  fiddle,  procrastinate,  and  wait 
for  an  indeftnite  study,  with  crime  as 
rampant  and  spiraling  as  it  is  in  our 
iaiidr  Can  we  do  that? 
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Look  at  those  charts.  Tlien  I  ask.  who 
wants  to  have  the  confession  provision 
in  this  title  defeated?  I  know  good  men 
and  honest  men  can  disagree,  but  I  say 
to  the  Senate,  and  no  man  here  will  dis- 
pute this,  that  the  answer  is,  if  this  con- 
fessions provision  Is  defeated,  the  law- 
breaker will  be  the  beneficiary,  and  he 
will  be  further  encouraged  and  re- 
assured that  he  can  continue  a  life  of 
crime  and  depredations  profitably  with 
impunity  and  without  punishment.  If  it 
is  defeated,  the  protection  of  society  and 
the  safety  of  good  i^eople — of  the  in- 
nocent throughout  the  land,  your  con- 
stituents and  mine — will  be  placed  in 
ever-increasing  i>eril  as  the  crime  rate 
continues  to  spiral  onward  and  upward 
to  intolerable  heights  of  danger. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  if  this  effort  to  deal 
with  these  erroneous  Court  decisions  is 
defeated,  every  gangster  and  overlord  of 
the  underworld;  every  syndicate  chief, 
racketeer,  captain,  lieutenant,  sergeant, 
private,  punk,  and  hoodlum  in  organized 
crime;  every  murderer,  rapist,  robber, 
burglar,  arsonist,  thief,  and  conman  will 
have  cause  to  rejoice  and  celebrate. 

Whereas,  if  it  is  defeated,  the  safety 
of  decent  people  will  be  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy  and  every  innocent,  law-abid- 
ing, and  God-fearing  citizen  in  this  land 
will  have  cause  to  weep  and  despair. 

You  tell  me  it  is  not  a  law-enforcement 
measure?  Our  Government  operated 
under  it,  and  the  courts  operated  under 
it,  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  this 
Republic  to  the  Miranda  decision.  It  was 
a  law-enforcement  measure  then.  It  was 
used  then,  fairly  and  justly.  It  can  be 
used  again.  It  ought  not  to  be  tampered 
with  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguislied  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  does  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand one  of  the  provisioiis  in  title  II. 
It  does  not  deprive  a  man  of  the  right  to 
obtain  a  review  of  his  Federal  claim;  it 
merely  undertakes  to  do  what  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  States  have  implored  Con- 
gress to  do.  and  that  is  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  an  orderly  proce- 
dure. The  chief  justices  of  the  States  say 
that  orderly  Federal  procedure,  under 
our  dual  system  of  government,  should 
reqtiire  that  the  judgment  of  a  State's 
highest  court  be  subject  to  review  or  re- 
versal only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  what  this  provision  would  do. 
It  says  an  accused  can  get  all  of  his 
Federal  rights  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
if  it  is  willing  to  give  them  to  him  in  case 
such  rights  have  been  denied  him  by  the 
State  trial  court  and  the  liighest  appel- 
late coiurt  of  the  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  case.  Here  is  what  the  district 
attorney  of  Baltimore  County,  Charles  E. 
Moylan,  Jr.,  said  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  He 
said  that — 

Before  Miranda  we  used  to  get  it  (a  con- 
fession)  m  20  to  25  percent  of  our  cases,  and 
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now  we  are  getting  It  in  (only)  2  percent  of 
our  cases. 


Many  criminals  commit  crimes  virtu- 
ally in  secret  and  can  only  be  convicted 
by  confessions.  Here  is  what  the  district 
attorney  of  Baltimore  adds: 

The  confession  as  a  law  enforcement  in- 
strimient  has  been  virtually  eliminated. 


That  is  what  the  district  attorney  of 
Baltimore  said  about  Miranda.  And  liis 
statement  to  this  effect  indicates  that 
the  objective  ascribed  to  the  majority  ol 
the  Court  by  Justice  White  in  his  dis- 
senting opinions  in  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  cases,  that  is,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  making  of  confessioiis  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  voluntarily  made  or 
not.  is  in  process  of  being  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  Sena- 
tors. -If  vou  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  be  ruled  by  a 
judicial  oligarchy  composed  of  five  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  rather  than  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  you 
ought  to  vote  against  title  II.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  self-confe-ssed  murderers,  rap- 
ists,   robbers,    arsonists,    burglars,    and 
thieves    ought    to    go    unpunished,   you 
ought   to  vote  against  title  II.  If  you 
believe     that    eyewitnesses    to    crimes 
should  not  be  permitted  to  look  at  sus- 
pects in  custody  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining   whether    they    arc    the    men 
they  saw  commit  the  crimes  charged  or 
not  then  you  ought  to  vote  against  title 
II  But  if  you  believe,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  believes,  that  enough  has 
been  done  for   those  who  murder  and 
rape  and  rob,  and  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  murdered  or  raped  or  robbed,  then 
you  should  vote  for  title  11." 

The  only  body  on  earth  which,  in  and 
of  itself,  can  do  anything  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  murdered,  raped,  or 
robbed  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  it  can  do  it  by  passing  title 
II  which  is  constitutional  unless  the 
Constitution  itself  is  unconstitutional, 
because  section  2  of  article  in  declares 
in  plain  words  that  Congress  can  regu- 
late the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  have  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer.  I  ask  him.  does  he 
think  that  section  3501  of  title  n  can 
overrule  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Miranda,  when  it  is  founded 
upon  the  Constitution,  on  sections  of  the 
fifth  amendment  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment? 

Mf.  ER"VIN.  If  we  have  the  authority  to 
implement  the  Constitution,  we  have  au- 
thority to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence  for 
the  Federal  courts;  and  this  proposal 
would  restore  the  law  as  it  was  from 
June  15,  1790,  until  five  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion things  which  were  not  in  it,  and 


subtracted  from  the  Constitution  things 
which  :.re  in  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
an  answer  to  my  question.  May  I  say  also 
that  some  of  us  who  expect  to  vote 
against  title  II  do  not  consider  we  will 
be  voting  against  it  in  the  context  in 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  place 
those  who  vote  thus. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    time    of    the    Senator    has 
expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2. 1  made  my  major  speech  in  the  Senate 
in  opposition  to  title  II  of  the  bill  and 
set  forth  my  reasons  as  to  why  I  think 
much  of  it  is  unconstitutional. 

I  want  only  to  make  a  brief  comment 
today. 

As  I  have  followed  the  debate,  I  think 
that  the  great  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall must  be  revolving  in  his  grave  be- 
cause, when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is 
an  attack  on  the  great  case  of  Marbun.' 
against  Madison  when  the  trreat  Justice 
established  that  the  determination  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
people  vest  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
nowhere  else. 

I  understand  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues do  not  like  the  fact  that  the 
decision  of  the  chief  iastice  of  some 
State  court  or  the  decision  of  some  local 
Federal  courts  have  been  found  to  be 
wanting  imder  the  doctrine  of  Marbury 
against  Madison  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

I  think  we  will  do  great  damage  to  our 
system  of  government,  its  separatlon-of- 
powers  doctrine,  and  its  three  coordinate 
and  coequal  branches  of  Government  if 
we  do  not  stop  playing  Supreme  Court 
Justices  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  believe  we  need  to  amend  the 
Constitution  because  it  is  thought  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  adding  to 
the  Constitution  things  that  are  not  in 
it.  I  point  out  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides specifically  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. But  for  us  to  argue  that  we 
know  better  than  the  Supreme  Court  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to 
habeas  corpus  and  in  regard  to  protect- 
ine  the  rights  of  American  i>eople  ^rith 
renard  to  confessions  and  with  recard 
to  investigative  arrest.s— bccau.se  that  is 
really  what  was  specifically  involved  in 
the  Mallory  case — when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  to  do  violence  to  our  very  sys- 
tem of  government  itself. 

We  all  recognize  under  Marbury 
against  Madison  that  the  determination 
of  many  of  these  issues  rest  in  that  cita- 
del which  is  just  a  stone's  throw  away. 
Tliat  is  where  we  ought  to  let  it  remain, 
and  we  should  vote  to  strike  title  II  from 
the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr  LAU3CHE  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  in  his  prior  state- 
ment mentioned  illustrious  Justices  who 
have  ruled  in  conformity  with  the  argu- 
ment made  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  identify  th.xse  judges? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  =;lad  to  do  so. 

Thirty-two  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  pa,s.sed  upon  the  Identical 
question  involved  in  the  Miranda  case. 
Pour  of  the  five  had  joined  in  previous 
dissent.s  However,  startina;  back  in  1896 
when  Stephen  Johnson  Field  and  John 
Marshall  Harlar.  were  members  of  the 
Court,  as  wa»;  Edward  Doualas  White — 
who  later  became  Chief  Justice — It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  Wilson  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  what  the  Miranda 
decision  required. 

In  1913  Chief  Justice  Edward  Etouglas 
White  held  the  same  way  and  referred 
to  and  reaffirmed  the  Wilson  case. 

Also  Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Joseph  R.  Lamar, 
and  Willis  Van  Devanter — there  was  one 
vacancy  on  the  Court — held  the  same 
way 

In  another  case,  eight  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  that  decision 
m  1958  in  the  case  of  Cecenia  against 
Lagay.  They  reaffirmed  the  same  deci- 
sion. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case 
of  Hayes  against  Washington  as  late  as 
196.3    They  reaffirmed  this  doctrine. 

It  was  not  until  the  Miranda  decision 
that  the  Court  dissented. 

Forgetting  about  four  of  the  five  who 
had  joined  m  previous  dissents,  we  have 
28  predecessors  whom  the  Court  over- 
ruled. For  what.'  Who  benefited  from  It? 
Law  and  order  did  not  benefit  from  it, 
but  who  did? 

The  criminal  that  is  mnning  loose 
today  benefited  from  it.  We  want  safe 
streets.  We  will  never  get  them  until  we 
take  the  crmiinals  off  the  street. 

Read  the  statements  from  prosecuting 
attorneys.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
prosecuting  attorneys  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  this.  It  is  not  said  merely 
by  someone  who  wants  to  criticize  the 
Supreme  Couit. 

A  lot  of  people  are  living  in  fear  today 
and  are  hvmg  on  the  border  of  terror. 
They  want  some  justice. 

Instead  of  areuing  these  technicalities 
a:^d  saving  that  we  had  better  not  touch 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  should  pass  title 

n. 

This  would  not  be  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  was  amended 
by  the  Court,  or.  more  accurately,  five 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  under- 
took to  amend  the  Constitution. 

\L-  LAUSCHE   When  was  that? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  was  in  the 
MiraiKia  case  in  1966. 

The  Constitution  provides  how  It 
should  be  amended.  Neither  this  body  as 
such,  nor  the  Supreme  Court,  has  the 
right  to  do  it. 

We  have  to  submit  it  to  the  people 
and  they  will  have  to  assert  the  power 
which  reposrs  m  the  Constitution, 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  E'rior  to  1966  was  the 
law  ever  such  as  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Couit  in  the  Miranda  case? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  never  was,  and 
the  Court  had  repeatedly  held  that  that 
was  not  the  law. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  quoted 
the  letter  of  a  distinguished  defense  at- 
torney and  also  said  that  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Baltimore  County  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  title  II.  The 
Senator  also  said  that  many  judges  are 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  title  II. 

The  criminal  law  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  is  strenuously  op- 
posed to  this  title,  just  as  is  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  a  membership  of 
130,000  lawyers  in  the  United  States. 
That  board  only  yesterday  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  title  II 
of  the  bill. 

The  American  Law  Institute,  an  insti- 
tute composed  of  prominent  legal  schol- 
ars, also  states  that  it  knows  \cvy  little 
about  the  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court 
confession  decision,  so  that  we  have  ver>- 
little  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  also  diametrically  opposed  to 
every  provision  of  the  pending  bill:  but 
it  said  nothing  about  the  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  Wade  case,  which  was  de- 
cided only  recently. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  20  years 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
followed  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Mi- 
randa case.  When  an  accused  is  brought 
before  the  FBI,  he  is  given  the  fourfold 
warning,  as  constitutionally  required  by 
the  Miranda  case. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  an 
additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  FBI  has 
been  following  the  rule  laid  down  m  the 
Miranda  case.  The  action  of  the  FBI  in 
this  respect  has  resulted  in  convictions. 
So,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  follow  the  Miranda  case.  The  Mi- 
randa and  the  Mallory  decisions  are 
reasonable  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr  President,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer.  So,  I  cannot  pass  qualified 
judgment  on  the  technical  and  legal  as- 
pects of  this  issue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,   mav  we  have  order'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Maine 
suspend  a  moment' 

Let  there  be  order  m  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  *Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer.  So  I  cannot  pa.ss  qualified  judg- 
ment on  the  technical  and  legal  aspects 
of  this  issue.  But  I  have  .seen  enough  of 
the  alarming  disregard  for  law  and  order 
encouraged  and  incited  by  a  lack  of  real 
law  enforcement,  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  me  that  it  the  public  is  to  be  protected 
against  the  criminals,  title  II  should  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  I  shall  seek  the 
floor  to  a.sk  prrhamentaiT  questions  in 
order  to  the  roughly  clarify  the  i.ssue,  so 
we  will  know  on  what  we  are  voting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  first 
vote  will  occur  on  the  T>-dings  substitute, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  Hart  substi- 
tute to  strike  title  II.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  pro!X)unding  a 
parliamentary  inquire-? 

Mr    McCLELLAN.   Yes. 

T:ie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  understanding  is 
cori-ect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Tv-din-s 
amendment  is  rejected,  it  would  simply 
mean  do  nothing;  forget  about  it;  per- 
haps some  day  in  the  future  .some  con- 
gressional committee  may  study  and  re- 
port: we  will  do  nothing.  If  the  Tydings 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  vote  would 
then  recur  on  the  Hart  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Tydings  amendment  is  re- 
,1ected,  the  vote  would  immediately  re- 
cur on  the  Han  substitute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  mean, 
then,  that  the  Senate  would  be  voting 
for  the  .same  thing  again  because  it  would 
do  the  same,  in  a  little  different  language. 
The  consequences  would  be  the  same. 

If  the  Har'  amendment  is  rejected  and 
the  Tydings  amendment  is  rejected,  then 
the  motion  would  recur  on  the  motion  to 
strike  the  whole  title.  Have  I  stated  the 
situation  correctly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  that  ix)int,  is 
not  that  title  subject  to  division? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t em- 
igre. At  the  request  of  any  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will"  ask  for  the 
division.  In  my  interpretation,  the  divi- 
sion will  be  in  six  or  seven  parts.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  or  any 
other  Senator  may  request  the  division, 
as  the  Chair  has  examined  it,  in  almost 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  sentences  in 
the  title 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  say  that  sev- 
en parts  would  get  to  the  real  issue,  so 
that  each  Senator  would  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  vote  on  the  portion  he  favors 
or  does  not  favor. 

I  will  ask  for  the  division  now,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so  under  the  rules.  May 
I  ask  for  the  division  at  this  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore It  is  not  the  pending  business  at 
tills  time.  Tlie  Senator  may  propound 
that  request  after  the  vote  on  the  Hart 
amendment.  »»,  *  , 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  give  notice  that  I 
will  make  that  request. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  if  the 
request  is  made,  it  is  mandatory  that  the 
division  be  ordered? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator's  understanding  is 
correct. 

Mr   McCLELLAN.  It  will  be  ordered. 

On  that  basis.  Senators  may  vote  for 
any  part  they  like  and  vote  again.st  any 
part  they  do  not  like.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  an  hour  debate  on  each 
amendment  to  strike  each  section  there- 

if  Lcr 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
request  and  under  the  rules,  there  will 
be  an  hour  debate  on  the  Hart  substitute 
if  the  Tj'dings  substitute  is  rejected.  But 
on  the  Senator's  petition  to  divide  the 
question  to  strike,  the  votes  will  recur 
immediately,  one  right  after  the  other, 
without  debate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  a.sk  that  the 
vote  recur  first  on  the  confessions  sec- 
tion, and  I  shall  ask  that  the  vote  next 
be  on  the  Mallory  rule,  and  the  third 
vote  on  the  two  sections — one  defining 
confessions  and  the  other  providing  that 
a  confession  made  to  a  tWrd  party  will 
be  admissible  in  evidence.  There  are 
three  other  sections  in  the  bill.  They  are 
easUy  identified,  and  we  will  have  sepa- 
rate votes  on  them.  Am  I  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  Senators  to 
vote  these  dilatory  tactics  out  of  this 
matter.  Let  us  face  up  to  the  situation 
like  men  and  women  and  vote  for  what 
we  believe  in,  on  each  of  these  issues, 
ves  or  no. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  Court  and  what  the  Court 
does.  Our  Founding  Fathers  never  in- 
tended that  we  should  have  a  judicial 
oligarchy  in  this  coimtry.  That  is  what 
it  is  leadin,g  to.  If  we  dare  to  do  any- 
thing, if  we  dare  to  try,  let  us  tr>\ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Court  will 
hold  that  what  we  do  is  unconstitutional. 
Maybe  they  will.  But  I  do  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  will  have  met  our  re- 
sponsibility. We  will  have  tried  to 
protect  the  innocent  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  will  have  tried  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  we  get  to  the 
point  of  the  divisions,  will  those  divi- 
sions be  stated  at  that   time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. They  will  be  stated  seriatim  at  that 
time. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  So  that  we  will  know 
what  the  divisions  are. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Each  time,  we  will  know. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
fore the  vote  occurs,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  clear  the  Chamber 
and  the  lobby  of  all  unauthorized  per- 
sonnel. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re  The  Senator  need  not  have  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  Chair  takes  judicial  notice— if 
we  may  use  that  term— that  too  many 
people  are  on  the  floor  who  are  not  au- 
thorized to  be  here.  Tlie  Chair  requests 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  immediately 
clear  from  the  floor  all  but  Senators  and 
those  aides  who  are  neccs.sary  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  order,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  hear 
the  roUcall. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  gallery  is  available  for  those  aides 
and  attaches  who  desire  to  hear  the  roll- 
call.  .^     , 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
lK)re.  Tlie  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  vote  •yea"  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  Tydings  substitute, 
which  would  do  what  I  have  said;  and  a 
vote  "nay"  would  be  to  get  a  vote  on  each 
issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Tlie  Tydings  substitute  inserts  lan- 
guage in  lieu  of  the  Hart  substitute. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  804  of  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ,        „  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  KennedyI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
jiermitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative*.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  •  vea."  If  I  were  pennitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative  i .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
LMr.  KucHELl.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  IMr.  Harris],   the  Senator  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy!,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr, 
McGovernL  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEYl,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Nelson!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney  I  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield!  and 
tlie  Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Kuch- 
tL  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits!  is  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  \  oting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield  I  would  vote  "yea." 
The  respective  i)airs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits!  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHELl  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31. 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No  HOLeg.l 
YEAS— 31 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Boyifs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Clark 

Cooper 

Fons 

Hart 

Hartke 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

lanr.ln 


Inouye 

JackBon 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Long.  Mo. 

Macnuson 

Mclntvre 

Melcalf 

Mondale 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

NAYS— 51 

Fulbrik^lit 

Gore 

Hansen 

Haydcn 

Hirkenloopcr 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllnys 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausclie 

Lone,  La. 

MoClellan 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 


Pastore 

Fell 

Percy 

I»roxnalre 

Symington 

Tvdlntis 

WiUiiuns,  N  J. 

Yurboroui;h 

Young,  Ohio 


Murphy 

I'carson 

Prouty 

Katidolph 

Iliblcoff 

KusseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

.Smith 

Sparkman 

Spone 

Steniila 

Tnlraadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wllliam.s,  Del. 

Younf,  N.  Dak, 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS. 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  UECORDEI>— 4 

Brewster,  a>!alnf-t. 
Dlrksen,  against. 
Cirlflin.  aealnst. 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Bartlett 

Church 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hatfield 


Javits  McGovern 

Kennedy,  N.y.  Monroney 

Kuchel  Montoya 

McCarthy  Nelson 
McGee 


So  Mr.  TYDINGS"  amendment  No.  804 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  E>a.vsed.  without  amendment, 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate: 

S  561  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteraa  National 
Seashore; 

SJ  Res  142.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  r:he  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

SJ  Res  143  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Hasklns 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  and 

SJ  Res  144  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr  WllUam  A.  M. 
Burden,  as  Citizen  Re«rent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  2884 1  to 
amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955,  so  as  to  recommend  to  the 
several  States  that  its  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures  be  extended 
to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  liiessage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1581 » 
to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  '69  Stat.  584'.  with  amend- 
ments, m  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution 'S.  Con  Res,  67 1  requesting  the 
President  to  take  action  to  insure  the 
United  States  will  derive  maximum  ben- 
efits from  an  expanded  and  intensified 
effort  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tend the  tmie  range  of  weather  predic- 
tions, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agre<?ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  151311  to  anjefTS  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  mcrease  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hotise  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  ti  the  bill  HR,  16409 1  to 
amend  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary-  Act  of  1955  to  provide  salary 
increases  for  teachers  and  school  officers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H  R  859  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Public 
Utiiitv  District  No.  1  of  Klickitat  County, 
W.ush  : 

H  R,  7481.  An  act  to  amend  section  620. 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
cost,s  In  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans; 

H  R  14074.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  14954.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis; 


H.R.  15387.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  discipli- 
nary action  agaanst  employees  In  the  postal 
Held  service  who  assault  other  employees  in 
such  service  In  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  and  for  other  pxirposes:  and 

HR.  16902.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State 
veterans"  homes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

■  The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HR.  859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Public 
Utility  District  No.  1  of  Klickitat  County, 
Wash.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR,  14074,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  7481.  An  act  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
costs  In  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans: 

HR  14954.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  Improve  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  for  service- 
connected  veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit 
of  such  training  on  a  part-time  basis;  and 

H.R.  16902  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In 
State  veterans'  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H  R.  15387.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  employees  Ln  the  postal  held 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in  such 
service  in  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL      AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  decades  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
crime.  Today  crime — the  fact  of  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime — touches  the  Ufe  of 
all  Americans.  Thousands  of  Americans 
are  killed  or  injured  each  year  by  crimi- 
nal acts.  Many  thousands  more  are  un- 
able to  use  the  streets  of  our  cities  with- 
out fear,  or  to  feel  secure  in  their  homes 
or  stores.  Property  valued  at  almost  $4 
billion  Is  lost  through  crime  each  year. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  taken  from  tiie 
productive  economy  by  organized  rack- 
eteers— money  that  should  be  in  the 
pockets  of  the  less  fortunate  or  in  the 
bank  accounts  of  honest  businessmen. 

Instead  of  responding  to  meet  this 
dramatic  increase  in  crime,  we  have 
sorely  neglected  our  system  of  criminal 
justice.  Presently  local  law  enforcement 
is  undermanned  and  underpaid:  correc- 
tional systems  are  poorly  equipped  to  re- 
habilitate prisoners;  courts  at  all  levels 
are  clogged  and  court  procedures  are 


oft;en  archaic;  and  local  juvenile  offender 
systems  are  understaffed  and  largely  in- 
effective. 

In  1965  we  passed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act,  a  bill  which  I  had 
introduced  It  authorized  a  modest  grant 
proeram  p-eared  to  improve  and  upgrade 
our  law-enforcement  system.  Under  this 
act.  the  Justice  Department  has  made 
grants  totaling  approximately  $19  mil- 
lion to  support  more  than  330  research 
and  pilot  pi'ojects  in  law  enforcement. 

Clearly,  as  was  made  evident  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commis.sion  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 1967  report,  we  must  now  beef  up 
and  go  beyond  the  1965  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Act  if  we  are  to  meet 
today's  challenge  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  S.  917  repre- 
sents a  well-reasoned  response  to  that 
challenge.  Title  I,  oriL'inally  known  as 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act, 
is  in  the  words  of  President  Johnson 
"the  cornerstone  of  the  Federal  anti- 
crime  effort." 

Title  I  rest,s  upon  the  basic  tenets  <.: 
the  President's  Crime  Commision  report : 
That  crime  prevention  is  a  major  na- 
tional priority. 

That  better  paid,  better  trained,  better 
equipped  police  are  urgently  needed  in 
almost  eveiT  community. 

Tliat  con-ectional  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  have  better 
information  on  the  causes  and  control  of 
crime. 

That  we  need  substantially  more — and 
more  efficiently  used— resources  and  i>er- 
sonnel  to  provide  faster  action  at  all 
levels. 

That  the  entire  system  of  criminal 
justice,  at  ever>'  level  of  government, 
must  be  modernized. 

At  the  same  time,  title  I  emphasizes 
flexibility  and  local  responsibility  by 
Iiroviding  100  percent  grants  for  research 
and  demonstration  pro.iects.  80  percent 
planning  grants  to  Stat-e  and  local  gov- 
ernments, 60  percent  action  arantvS  to 
implement  new  programs,  50  percent 
construction  grants  for  new  facilities. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  title  I  as  an  effective  response  to 
our  growing  crime  problem  and  an  effort 
to  catch  up  with  the  damage  our  ne- 
glect has  caused  our  system  of  adminis- 
tering criminal  justice. 

Mr.  President,  as  vigorously  as  I  sup- 
port title  I.  I  oppose  enactment  of  titles 
II  and  III  of  this  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr,  Tydingsj  has  detailed  the  con- 
stitutional and  policy  objections  to  title 
II  which,  if  passed,  would  repeal  such 
Supreme  Coiut  cases  as  Mircnida  v.  Ari- 
zona, 384  U.S.  436  a966i;  Mallory  v. 
U.S..  354  U.S.  449  a957^;  and  U.S.  v. 
Wade.  388  U.S.  218  '  1967  >  ;  .severely  limit 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  and  circumscribe  the  habeas  cor- 
pus jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Some  33  law  schools  and  more  tlian  150 
legal  scholars  have  recorded  opposition 
to  title  II.  One  of  those  oppo.sed  to  en- 
actment of  title  II  is  Han-ard  Professor 
Archioald  Cox,  former  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Cox,  three  points  are  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  title  II  is  highly  un- 
sound legislation. 
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First,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  legislative  branch  to 
overtum  constitutional  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  curtailing  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  as  title  II  would  do.  Today 
it  is  increasingly  difficult,  yet  increas- 
ingly important.  t«  maintain  the  rule  of 
law.  It  encourages  disrespect  for  law, 
however,  for  Congress  to  use  political 
power  to  shut  off  access  to  normal  ju- 
dicial process  as  a  method  of  preventing 
the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution. 

Second.  Congress  has  laid  no  founda- 
tion for  such  drastic  action.  It   is  not 
onlv    possible    but    even    probable    that 
Congress  could  make  enormously  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  improvement 
of  the  law  pertamuig  to  confessions.  The 
Miranda   case   should   not    be    the   last 
word.  But.  £us  matters  .stand,  an  insuffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  to  perceive  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Miranda  line  of  cases,  and 
the  Congress  has  not  even  conducted  a 
thorough   and   systematic  study  of   the 
problems    of    confessions    in    criminal 
cases.  All  title  II  accomplishes  is  to  re- 
vive the  old  rule  of  voluntariness  which, 
standing  alone,  has  proved  demonstra- 
bly  inadequate    to   prevent   the   use   of 
"the  third  degree"  in  procuring  confes- 
sions from  suspected  criminals.  To  de- 
velop a  new  mile  requires  careful  fac- 
tual studv  of  the  coirsequences  of  the  Mi- 
randa principle  and  the  examination  of 
alternatives.   No   such   groundwork   has 
been  laid  for  the  enactment  of  title  II. 
Third,   proix)sed   .section   3502   of   tlie 
United  States  Code  is  particularly  objec- 
tionable.   The    slower    of    the    Supreme 
Court,  to  i-ever.se  Stale  convictions  under 
the    14th    amendment    may    have    been 
employed  m  highly  debatable  cases,  but 
It  has  also  been   necessary   to  prevent 
shocking  travesties  on  justice.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Ashcrait  v.  Tentiessee.  322  U.S. 
143.  two  defendants  were  convicted  and 
.sentenced  to  99  years  in  the  penitentiary 
almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  confes- 
:^ions  pi-ocured  by  holding  them  without 
.sleep  or  rest,  under  a  glaring  light,  for 
36    hours    of    constant    questioning,   by 
trains  of  lawvcrs  and  investigators.  In 
Brown  v.   Mississippi.  297  U.S.  278.  the 
confession  was  obtained  by  twice  hang- 
mg  the  defendant  by  the  neck  from  a 
t.ree  limb  and  then  lying  him  to  a  tree 
and  beating  him  imtil  he  confessed.  The 
violence  and  torture  in  Cha7nbers  v.  FZor- 
uia.  309  US.  227.  were  scarcely  less  brutal. 
Ordinarily  the  State  judges  are  quick  to 
correct    such    travesties    upon    civilized 
justice.  Unfortunately,  there  are  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  the  only  corrective 
is    the    Supreme   Court    of    the    Unit«d 
States    Proposed  section  3502  lumps  all 
these  cases  together  indiscriminately  in 
curbing    the    Court's    jurisdiction.    The 
Court's  effectiveness  in  correcting  bar- 
barities like  Brown,  Chambers,  and  Ash- 
craft  ultimately  depends  ujxm  its  power 
to  detei-mine  for  itself  whether  funda- 
mental rights  were  denied. 

I  doubt  if  the  Senate  was  fully  aware 
of  the  probable  impact  of  title  II  upon 
cases  like  Brown.  Chambers,  and  Ash- 
craft,  that  it  would  cut  off  Supreme  Court 
review  whenever  a  State  court  found 
that  the  confession  was  not  the  product 
of  coercion. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland  in  op- 


posing pa.ssage  of  title  U.  And  I  thaiik 
and  congratulate  him  for  the  leadership 
he  gave  In  the  committee— where  I  sup- 
ported his  position— and  now  gives.  At 
most  the  Senate  should  direct  careful 
.study  of  the  implications  and  con.se- 
quences  of  these  very  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  study  Senator 
Tydings"  amendment,  as  well  as  mine, 
autliorize. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  vigorously  oppose 
passage  of  title  ni  of  S.  917. 

CONSTITUTIONAL     ISSUE 

Fir.st.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  title  III.  Proponents 
of  title  III  cite  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
eavesdropping  decisions  in  Katz  v. 
United  States,  389  U.S.  34'.  '1967'  and 
Bercier  v.  Neiv  York,  388  U.S.  41  .1967> 
for  the  proposition  that  Congress  now  has 
the  constitutional  green  light  to  pass  a 
court-ordered  eavesdropping  statute 
such  as  title  HI. 

■While  mindful  of  the  quote  attributed 
to  Chief  Justice  Hughes  that  "the  Con- 
stitution is  what  the  judges  say  it  is."  I 
believe  a  clo.se  reading  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  recent  eavesdropping  decisions 
in  these  two  ca.ses  casts  considerable 
doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  title  III 
of  S.  917. 


1,    BERCER    r.    NEW    YORK.    368    U.S.    41       1967) 

The  Supreme  Court  by  a  6-to-3  deci- 
.sion  reversed  the  conviction  of  Ralph 
Berger  who  had  been  convicted  of  con- 
.spiracy  to  bribe  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Liquor  Authority.  Evidence  for 
conviction  was  obtained  by  eavesdropping 
authorized  by  a  New  York  statute— New- 
York  Code  Criminal  Procedure  813-a— 
permitting  law-enforcement  eavesdrop- 
ping for  up  to  a  2-month  period. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  York  law  was  too 
broad,  resulting  in  a  trespassory  in- 
trusion into  a  constitutionally  protected 
area  in  violation  of  the  fourth  and  14th 
amendments.  The  Court  specifically  held 
that  the  provision  in  the  New  York 
statute  authorizing  eavesdropping  for  a 
2-month  period  was  unconstitutional. 
According  to  the  Court,  .such  eavesdrop- 
inng  is  the  equivalent  of  a  series  of  in- 
trusions, .searches,  and  seizures  pursuant 
to  a  single  .showing  of  probable  cause. 
During  such  a  long  and  continuous— 24 
hours  a  day— period,  the  conversations  of 
anv  and  all  persons  coming  into  the  area 
covered  by  the  eavesdropping  device  are 
seized  indiscriminately  and  without  re- 
gard to  their  connection  with  the  crime 
under  investigation  •  388  U.S.  at  59) . 

2.    KATZ    r.    r.S  .    389    U.S.     .i47     (1967  1 

Six  months  after  Berger  against  New 
York,  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  a  con- 
viction based  on  evidence  obtained  from 
a  bug  placed  by  FBI  agents  on  two  public 
telephones  that  Katz  habitually  used. 

In  many  ways  the  Katz  decision  repre- 
sented a  major  victoiT  for  privacy.  First, 
the  Supreme  Court  finally  overruled 
Olmstcad  v.  U.S..  277  U.S.  438  '1928), 
which  had  denied  fourth  amendment 
protection  to  eavesdropping  which  did 
not  Physically  penerate  one's  premises. 
Katz  thus  brought  wiretapping  cleariy 
within  the  fourth  amendment's  prohibi- 
tion against  "unreasonable  .searches  and 
seizures  "—thus  impliedly  requiring  the 
exclusion    from    State   court     of    wire- 


tapping evidence  obtained  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional manner. 

Further,  in  Katz  tlie  Supreme  Court 
discarded  the  •constitutionally  protected 
areas  "  doctrine  imder  which  unlimited 
eavesdropping  had  been  permitted  in 
such  places  a.s  pri.son  visiting  rooms,  be- 
cau.se  such  rooms  had  been  deemed  un- 
protected areas.  In.stead  the  Court  held 
that  the  correct  rule  is  "what  a  per.son 
.seeks  to  preserve  as  private,  even  in  an 
area  accessible  to  the  public,  may  be 
constitutionally  protected." 

It  is  ti-ue  that  the  Court  in  Katz  stated 
that,  had  the  eavesdropping  been  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  a  court  order,  it 
would  have  been  su.stained  '389  U.S.  347. 
359  >  Nothing  in  Katz.  however,  .sup- 
ports the  broad  provisions  of  title  HI. 

Katz  involved  that  rare  situation 
where  electronic  eavesdropping  could  be 
limited,  not  only  with  respect  to  lime  and 
place,  but  also  to  a  specific  person  or 
persons  and  specific  conversations.  In 
Katz.  FBI  agents  had  established  that 
Katz  was  in  the  habit  of  using  certain 
public  telephones  at  a  certain  location 
at  a  certain  time  to  transmit  wagering 
information.  The  FBI  agents,  therefore, 
installed  a  bug  on  the  phone  booth  which 
was  activated  only  when  Katz  entered 
the  booth.  The  bug  caught  only  Katz' 
end  of  the  conversation  and  was  mined 
off  when  he  left. 

In  approving  this  kind  of  eavesdro])- 
ping.  the  Court  emphasized  tliat  no  con- 
versations of  innocent  persons  were 
overheard.  It  noted  that — 

On  the  single  occasion  where  the  state- 
ments of  another  person  were  inadverlently 
intercepted,  the  (FBIi  agents  refrained  Irom 
listening  to  them   i389  US,  347,  354). 


The  Supreme  Court  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  the  extremely  narrow  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  surveillance 
in  Katz  was  conducted : 

.•\cceptiiig  this  account  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment's actions  as  accurate,  it  is  clear  that 
thifs  sunnllancc  icas  so  iiarrouly  c^rrum- 
.-.cnbed  that  a  duly  authorized  magistrate 
•  •  •  clcarlv  apprised  ol  the  precise  intru- 
.sion  could  constitutionally  have  aulhorlzed. 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  the  icrj/  limiicd 
search  and  seizure  tliat  the  Government  as- 
serts in  fact  look  place  (at  354).  lEmphasis 
ridded.) 

Katz  thus  permits  eavesdropping  in 
one  of  the  rare  situations  where  it  can 
be  carefully  circumscribed — a  bug  acti- 
vated only  when  the  suspect  uses  the 
"bugged"  iJiemises  and  recording  only 
particular  conversations  of  the  suspect. 
Supreme  Court  approval  of  such  a  nar- 
rowly circum.scribcd  eavesdropping  situa- 
tion "as  Katz  does  not  imply  approval  of 
a  30-day  bug  on  a  hou.se  or  office — as  is 
provided  by  title  III— where  many  inno- 
cent iieopie  congregate  to  Ulk  about 
manv  innocent  things. 

Katz  is  thus  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage and  tone  of  Berger.  which  disap- 
proved the  indiscriminate  .seizure  of  the 
conver.sations  of  innocent  people  when 
a  bug  is  in  continuous  operation  in  an 
area  during  any  lengthy  ix-riod  of  time 
(388  U  S.  at  59) .  Indeed,  in  both  Berger 
and  Katz  the  Court  cited  examples  of 
narrowlv  circumscribed  electronic  eaves- 
dropping which  it  had  approved  in  prior 
decisions.  As  stated  in  Berger: 

Tills  Court  has  in  the  past,  under  .specific 
conditions  and  circumstances,  sustained  the 
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use  o!  eaveed popping  devices    See  Goldman 

V  VS.  .supri.   On  l.>'<'  i    V  S  .  supn\.  Lopez  v 

V  S-,  supra,    and   O^bom  v     VS    supra    |388 
U  3   at  53  ' 

These  four  eavpsdroppin,^  case^  clt«d 
approvingly  by  t,he  Court  in  Berber  in- 
volved, as  did  Katz.  vei7  circumscnbed 
eavesdropping  In  Goldman,  an  FBI  de- 
lectaphone  wa.3  ir^suiled  to  overhear  four 
conversauons  to  'A-hich  an  FBI  informer 
wa3  a  party.  In  On  Lee  an  informer  wore 
a  radio  tran.smitter  for  hi.s  conversation 
with  a  .specific  suspect.  In  both  Lopez 
and  Osborn  ti^ic  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  use  of  an  eavesdropping  device  wired 
to  an  informer  and  used  to  record  the 
Informer's  conversations  with  a  suspect. 
In  each  of  these  four  ca.ses.  as  in  Katz. 
the  eavesdropping  the  Supreme  Court 
approved  was  carefully  circumscribed 
and  limited  to  specific  conversations 
which  the  eavesdi-opper  knew  would  take 
place. 

The  eavesdroppini;  and  wiretapping 
authorized  by  title  III  of  S  917,  however, 
is  essentially  an  indiscriminate  draj^net. 
Section  2518' 5'  of  title  III  authorizes 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  orders 
for  30-day  periods.  During  such  30-day 
author.zations.  a  title  III  bug  or  tap  will 
normally  be  m  continuous  operation. 
Such  a  bug  or  tap  will  inevitably  pick  up 
all  the  conversations  on  tlie  wire  tapped 
or  room  bugged-  Nothing  can  be  done  to 
capture  only  tlie  conversations  author- 
ized in  the  tappmg  order.  Thus,  under 
title  ni.  not  only  is  the  privacy  of  the 
telephone  user  invaded  witli  respect  to 
those  calls  relating  to  the  offense  for 
which  the  tap  is  installed,  but  all  his 
other  calls  are  overheard,  no  matter  how 
Irrelevant,  mtimate — husband-wife,  doc- 
tor-patient, pne.st-penitent — or  constitu- 
tionally pnviletred — attorney-client.  Fur- 
ther, under  title  ITT,  all  persons  who  re- 
,spond  to  the  telephone  user's  calls  also 
have  their  conversations  overheard.  Like- 
wise, under  a  title  m  tap,  all  other  per- 
sons who  use  a  tapped  telephone  are 
overheard,  whether  they  be  family,  busi- 
ness associates,  or  visitors;  and  all  per- 
sons wno  call  a  tapped  phone  are  also 
overheard. 

To  illustrate  the  indiscriminate  natiire 
of  a  title  III  tap,  one  need  only  consider 
the  experience  of  a  New  York  police 
agent  who  in  the  course  of  tapping  a 
single  telephone  recorded  conversations 
involving,  at  the  other  end,  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music,  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
Western  Union.  Mercantile  National 
Bank.  sf\eral  restaurtuits,  a  drugstore, 
Prudential  Insurance  Co..  the  Medical 
Bureau  To  Aid  Spamsh  Democracy, 
dentists,  brokers,  engineers,  and  a  New 
York  police  ,station. 

Wiretappmg  and  eavesdropping  as  au- 
thorized by  title  III  thus  represent  a 
sweepmg  intrusion  into  private  and  often 
constitutionally  protected  conversations 
01  many,  and  often  innocent,  persons. 
The  effect  of  Berger  and  Katz  is  now  to 
measure  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
authorizations  against  the  fourth  amend- 
ment ,5  requirementd  for  a  .search  war- 
rant. Title  III,  as  I  .see  it.  permits  •gen- 
eral searches  '  by  electronic  devices,  the 
offensive  character  of  which  was  first 
condemned  in  Entick  v.  Carnngton.  19 
How,  St  Tr,  1029  1765'  and  which  were 
then  known  as    general  warrants.  ' 


Tiie  use  of  such  "general  warrants" 
was  a  motivating  fact<:)r  behind  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence: 

Under  Uieae  "general  wajrants  '  custonxi 
offlcUUs  were  given  blanket  authority  to  ron- 
duct  general  searcties  for  goods  imported  to 
tb«  colonlee  In  violation  o{  uhe  tax  Uws  ol 
tlie  Crown.  The  fourtli  amendinents  require- 
ment tliat  a  warrant  "particularly  de.scrlbe 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  r>r 
things  to  be  seized"  repudiated  these  general 
warrants  i^Berger  at  58). 

3,     CONSTrrUTTOIf  At.     REQTTTRFWrNT     OF 
PARTTCTO-ARrrT 

There  is  yet  another  fundamental  in- 
consistency between  title  in  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  ap- 
plicable to  electronic  surveillance,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Berger  and  Katz  decisions.  I  believe  that 
title  m  violates  the  requirement  of  the.-^ 
decisions  that  a  warrant  for  electronic 
surveillance  must  particularly  describe 
the  conversations  to  be  overheard. 

As  the  Court  emphasized  time  and 
again  in  Berger  and  Katz,  the  require- 
menLs  of  the  fourth  amendment  appli- 
cable to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
are  the  same  requirements  applicable  to 
conventional  search  warrants.  Thus,  it 
is  clear  that  the  overall  purpa^*  of 
Berger  and  Katz  is  to  assimilate  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  the  strict  require- 
ments applicable  to  searches  and  seizures 
for  tangible  physical  objects. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  a 
conventional  search  warrant  mu.st  de- 
scribe with  particularity  tlie  obiect  to  be 
seized,  and  that  a  judge  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  a  warrant  for  the  object  must 
have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
described  object  will  be  found  on  the 
premises  to  be  searched. 

Under  rule  41(c)  of  the  Federal  Rule.s 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  of  course,  the  re- 
quirements applicable  to  niglittime 
searches  are  more  stringent  than  for 
searches  to  be  executed  Ln  daytime.  Thus 
a  warrant  for  a  daytime  search  may  be 
issued  on  the  basis  merely  of  a  showing 
of  probable  cause  for  belief  that  the  ob- 
ject named  In  the  warrant  will  be  found 
on  the  premises  to  be  searched.  A  war- 
rant may  not  be  issued  for  a  nighttime 
search,  however,  unless  the  Issuing  judge 
finds  as  a  fact  that  the  object  will  be 
found  on  the  premises.  Title  III  draws  no 
distinction  between  daytime  and  night- 
time searches,  but  authorizes  round-the- 
clock  surveillance  for  the  entire  30-day 
period  of  the  warrant. 

It  is  true  tliat  section  2518(3)  ib)  of 
title  III  requires  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  for  belief  that  particular  communi- 
cations concerning  the  offense  named  in 
the  warrant  will  be  Intercepted,  That 
provision,  however,  pays  only  lipservice 
to  the  constitutional  mandate.  The 
lengthy  period  of  surveillance  authorized 
in  title  in — up  to  30  days,  with  unlimited 
renewals  for  fresh  periods  of  30  days 
each — belies  the  apparent  adherence  of 
title  ni  to  the  requirement  of  paitic- 
ularity. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  a  conven- 
tional search  warrant  may  validly  be  is- 
sued to  authorize  a  law-enforcement 
officer  to  enter  a  private  home  or  office 
and  embark  on  a  search  lasting  even  a 
few  days,  let  alone  authorize  the  officer  to 
move  into  the  premises  for  a  month. 


Conventional  searches  lasting  even  a 
few  hours  have  been  roundly  condemned 
in  the  courts  as  general,  or  "ransacking," 
.searches.  Yet.  it  is  precisely  such  a  ran- 
sacking .search  that  title  III  authorizes. 
A  search  lasting  for  a  period  of  days  or 
months  can  hardly  be  a  search  for  a  i>ar- 
ticularly  described  object.  Unless  we  are 
to  define  "particularity"  in  novel  terms, 
completely  divorced  from  the  require- 
ments long  held  applicable  to  traditional 
search  warrants,  title  III  cannot  stand. 

Fortunately,  the  circumstances  of  the 
Katz  case  offer  a  clear  example  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  intended  as  a  valid 
application  of  the  particularity  require- 
ment m  existing  search-and-seizure  law 
to  electronic  surveillance.  In  Katz.  the 
Federal  investigating  agents  obviously 
had  probable  cause  to  ijelieve  that  tiie 
particular  communications  made  by  the 
suspect  from  the  public  telephone  booth 
were  themselves  part  of  the  suspect's  on- 
going criminal  activities.  An  application 
by  the  agents  for  a  warrant  authorizing 
the  surveillance  could  clearly  have  de- 
scribed the  communications  to  be  inter- 
cepted with  precisely  the  sort  of  particu- 
larity that  Ls  required  in  warrants  au- 
thorizing searches  for  tangible  physical 
objects. 

The  siu^eillance  authorized  by  title 
in,  however,  is  vastly  different.  It  ranges 
far  t)eyond  tiie  circumstances  of  Katz. 
Instead  of  requiring  a  meaningful  de- 
scription of  particular  communications 
to  be  intercepted,  it  authorizes  all  con- 
versations of  the  person  named  in  tlie 
waiTant  to  be  intercepted  over  the  entire 
period  of  tlie  sui'veillance.  with  law- 
enforcement  officers  authorized  to  sift 
through  the  many  varied  conversations, 
innocent  and  otherwise,  that  take  place 
during  the  jjeriod. 

No  .searcli  warrant  could  constitu- 
tionally authorize  all  of  a  person's  future 
written  statements  to  be  seized  for  a  30- 
day  period,  in  the  hope  that  one  or  an- 
other of  the  statements  would  contain 
certain  incriminating  infonnation.  The 
constitutional  protection  for  oral  state- 
ments can  be  no  less.  I  suggest  that  no 
warrant  should  be  able  to  authorize  all  of 
a  person's  conversations  to  be  .seized  for 
a  30-day  period,  in  the  hope  that  an  in- 
criminating conversation  will  be  inter- 
cepted. Yet,  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
unlimited  search  contemplated  by  title 
in.  It  was  not  contemplated,  nor  is  it 
permitted  by  the  Constitution. 

POLICY    CONSIDERATION'S 

Usually,  one  who  opposes  legislation  in 
the  belief  it  is  tmconstitutional  opposes 
it  also  as  unvrise  and  undesirable.  There 
is  a  chicken-egg  question  here,  admit- 
tedly, and  my  opposition  to  legalizing 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  goes  be- 
yond the  constitutional  doubts  I  liave 
about  title  Ul. 

Wiretapping  and  other  forms  of  eaves- 
dropping are  recognized  by  even  their 
most  zealous  advocates  as  encroach- 
ments on  a  man's  right  to  privacy,  char- 
acterized by  Justice  Brandeis  as  "the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  men." 

In  yesteryear,  a  man  could  retire  into 
liis  home  or  office  free  from  the  pryinu' 
eye  or  ear.  That  time  is  now  long  past. 
Transmitting   microphones   the   size   of 
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a  sugar  cube  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
$10  Other  gadgets  now  enable  a  would- 
be  snooper  in  New  York  to  eavesdrop  In 
Los  Angeles  merely  by  dialing  a  tele- 
phone number.  This  is  done  by  attaching 
to  the  telephone  in  Los  Angeles  a  beeper 
which  converts  the  telephone  into  a 
transmitter  without  its  ever  leaving  its 

cradle. 

Directional  microphones  of  the  shot- 
gun" and  parabolic  mike  type  make  it 
possible,  by  aiming  the  mike  at  a  sub- 
ject, to  overhear  conversations  several 
hundred  feet  away.  Laser  beams  permit 
an  eavesdropper  to  monitor  conversations 
in  rooms  up  to  half  a  mile  away  by  aim- 
ing the  beam  at  a  thin  wall  or  window. 
And  the  experts  now"  tell  us  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  as  the  methods  of  eaves- 
dropping technology  surge  forward,  the 
problems  of  protecting  jjersonal  privacy 
will  even  further  intensify. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  diminishing 
individual  privacy,  proponents  of  title 
III  now  want  to  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 
Clearly,  if  such  an  effort  is  successful, 
today's  narrowing  enclave  of  individual 
privacy  will  shrink  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Personal  privacy  is  not  the  only  basic 
right  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  cir- 
cumscribe. 

Private  property  is  a  basic  institu- 
tion in  our  democratic  country.  'Without 
it,  individualism  and  freedom  wither  and 
die.  no  matter  how  democratic  a  govern- 
ment purports  to  be.  One  of  the  major 
purposes  of  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  was  to  safeguard  private  property. 
One  of  the  most  important  character- 
istics of  private  property  is  the  right  to 
ixissess  it  exclusively — to  keep  all  stran- 
gers out.  The  householder  may  shut  his 
door  against  the  world. 

This  right  of  a  citizen  to  shut  the 
door  against  anyone,  even  the  King  him- 
self, is  part  of  our  ancient  heritage. 
One  of  the  great  ends  for  which  men 
entered  into  society  was  to  protect  their 
property.  Under  common  law.  every  in- 
vasion of  private  property,  no  matter 
how  minute,  was  a  trespass,  even  if 
no  damage  was  done.  And  the  King's 
man.  entering  without  sanction  of  law. 
was  as  much  a  trespasser  as  the  ordinary 
citizen. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  Eavesdrop- 
ping and  wiretapping  are  trespa.sses 
against  the  home.  They  are  more  serious 
trespasses  than  an  unlawful  search  of 
the  premises  because  they  continue  over 
long  periods  of  time  unknown  to  the 
householder.  Thus  to  those  who  value 
the  institution  of  private  property,  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping  have  always 
been  regarded  as  unacceptable.  That 
property  shall  not  be  immune  from  all 
control  and  entry,  however,  long  has  been 
accepted.  Overriding  claims  of  public 
health  and  safety  needs,  for  example, 
have  justified  carefully  defined  limita- 
tions on  freedom  and  use  of  private 
property. 

Is  there  such  an  overriding  claim  here? 
Is  there  so  great  a  need  for  wiretapping 
as  to  allow  it  as  title  III  proposes,  as- 
suming it  is  constitutionally  permitted? 
Despite  the  clearcut  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, there  is  a  great  clamor  for  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  from  certain  of 
the   law   enforcement   community.   Yet 


there  is  in  fact  serious  doubt  and  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  need  for  such  au- 
thority in  dealing  with  crime.  Accord- 
ing to  tills  Nation's  highest  ranking  law 
enforcement  officer.  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark; 

Public  safety  will  not  be  found  in  wlre- 
tnpplng.  Security  is  to  be  found  in  excellence 
in  law  enforcement,  in  courts  and  in  cor- 
rections •  •  •.  Nothing  so  mocks  privacy  as 
the  wiretap  and  electronic  surveillance.  They 
are  incompatible  with  a  free  society.  Only  the 
most  urgent  nerd  can  justify  uiretapping  and 
otIicT  electronic  surveitlancc.  Proponents  o/ 
authorisation  have  failed  to  make  a  case — 
much  less  meet  the  heary  burden  of  proof 
our  lalues  require.  Where  is  tlic  evidence  that 
this  is  an  efhcient  police  technique?  Might 
not  more  crime  be  prevented  and  detected 
by  other  uses  of  the  same  manpower  u-ithout 
the  large  scale,  unfocused  intrusions  on  per- 
sonal privacy  that  electronic  surveillance  in- 
volves?    {Emphasis   added.) 


Ray  Glrardin,  speaking  as  pohce  com- 
missioner of  Detroit,  said: 

•  •  •  from  the  evidence  at  hand  as  to 
wiretapping,  I  feel  that  it  is  an  outrageous 
tactic  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  and  has 
no    place   in   law   enforcement. 

Nor  are  the  Attorney  General  and 
Commissioner  Glrardin  alone  In  their 
views.  Back  In  the  1920's,  !930's,  and 
1940".s,  when  we  also  had  a  serious  crime 
Ijroblem,  Attorneys  General  Harlan  P. 
Stone  and  Robert  H.  Jackson  condemned 
wiretapping  as  inefficient  and  unneces- 
sary. 

As  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jack- 
.'ion  said  before  World  War  II: 

Tlie  dLscredit  and  suspicion  of  the  law- 
enforcing  branch  which  arises  from  the  oc- 
casional use  of  wiretapping  more  than  oflsets 
the  good  u-hich  is  Itkely  to  come  of  if.  (Em- 
phasis added.  I 

It  is  far  from  clear  that  crime  cannot 
be  fought  without  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  Rifling  the  malls  and 
reading  private  correspondence,  suspen- 
sion of  the  fifth  amendment's  iJiivllege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  judicious 
use  of  the  thumbscrew  and  rack  would 
ijrobably  help  the  police  .secure  more 
convictions.  This  country,  liowever,  has 
wisely  seen  fit  to  forbid  the  police  from 
using  such  techniques:  for  the  past  34 
years  Congress  also  wi.sely  cla.sslfied 
wiretapping  as  a  forbidden  police  method 
becau.se  the  dangers  Inherent  In  it  to 
innocent  persons  far  outweigh  any  bene- 
fit It  may  yield  to  law  enforcement.  As 
Justice  Holmes  said  In  the  first  eaves- 
dropping case  to  confront  the  Supreme 
Court : 


For  my  part  I  think  it  is  a  less  evil  that 
some  criminals  should  escape  than  that  a 
government  should  play  an  ignoble  part 
(dissent.  Olmstead  v.  U.S.  277  U.S.  438). 

When  the  Government  overhears 
clients  talking  to  their  attorneys,  hus- 
bands to  their  wives,  ministers  to  their 
penitents,  patients  to  their  doctors,  or 
just  innocent  people  talking  to  other  in- 
nocent people,  it  Is  clearly  playing  an 
"ignoble  part," 

THE     JOHNSON     ADMINISTRATION     POSITION     ON 
EAVESDROPPING 

President  Johnson  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  have  recognized  the  clear 
threat  to  privacy  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping pose. 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  in 
1967,  the  President  stated: 

We  should  protect  what  Justice  Brandeis 
called  the  "right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men"— the  right  to  privacy.  We  should  out- 
l.iw  all  wiretapping — public  and  private — 
wherever  and  whenever  It  occurs,  except 
when  the  security  of  the  Nation  itself  is  at 
stake— and  only  then  wltli  the  strictest  safe- 
guards. We  should  exercise  the  full  resvh 
of  our  constitutional  powers  to  outlaw  elec- 
tronic "bugging"  and  "snooping."  |  Emphasis 
added .  | 

On  Fcbruaiy  8.  1967.  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  his  Right  of  Privacy 
Act  iS.  928 »  which  outlaws  electronic 
eavesdropping  except  In  national  secur- 
ity cases.  Twenty-two  Senators  co.spon- 
sored  S.  928.  Although  I  feel  S  928's  na- 
tional .security  provisions  could  be  tight- 
er. I  commend  the  President,  becau.se 
S  928  repre.sents  a  tremendous  ,step  for- 
ward for  privacy.  Under  S.  928,  neither 
the  Government  nor  private  citizens 
could  legally  use  today's  frightening 
panoply  of  eavesdropping  de\ices  ^o 
snoop  on  our  citizens.  Under  S.  928.  indi- 
vidual privacy  and  the  Institution  of  i)rl- 
vate  property  would  once  again  be  mean- 
ingful terms. 

On  February  7.  1968.  in  his  .si)eclal 
mes.sagc  on  crime  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent again  called  for  pas.sage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Right  to  Privacy  Act  'S. 
9281. 

Title  III  rejects  the  approach  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  supported 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

For  nearly  four  decades  Congre.ss  wise- 
ly has  rejected  numerous  bills  similar  to 
title  III. 

In  1948.  Orwell  wrote  a  book,  "1984. " 
in  which  he  painted  a  bleak  propliecy  of 
what  life  would  be  like  16  years  from 
now : 

The  telescreen  received  and  transmitted 
simultaneously.  Any  sound  that  Winston 
made,  above  the  level  of  a  very  low  whisper, 
would  be  picked  up  by  It;  moreover,  i-o  long 
fus  lie  remained  within  the  field  of  vlsinn 
which  the  metal  plaque  commanded,  he 
could  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  There  was  of 
course  no  way  of  knowing  whether  yoii  were 
being  watched  at  any  given  moment 
You  had  to  live— did  live,  from  habit  t.h.it 
became  instinct— in  tlie  assumption  iliat 
every  .•^ound  you  made  was  overheard  and. 
except  in  darkness,  every  movement  .scruti- 
nized. 

In  terms  of  the  technological  advances 
in  the  field  of  electronic  eavesdropping. 
1984  Is  clearly  upon  us.  I.  for  one.  how- 
ever, do  not  want  to  .see  the  Government 
given  the  right  to  use.  especially  when 
their  use  will  have  little  effect  In  les.sen- 
ing  crime.  1984's  tools  against  Its  citi- 
zens. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  Senate  pa.ssage  of 
title  III.  While  I  was  not  successful  in 
committee  in  this  effort.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  this  doubtfully  con.stitu- 
tional  and  thoroughly  otTensive  and  dan- 
gerous course. 

Mr,  President.  I  support  i^assage  of 
title  IV  of  S.  917. 

To  me  it  makes  sen.se  to  ban  interstate 
sales  of  handguns — pistols  and  revolv- 
ers— these  are  the  weapons  mo.st  often 
used  In  crimes,  and  most  States  legulate 
their  sale.  Buying  handguns  by  mail 
order  circumvents  State  law.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  prohibited. 
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Title  rv  IS  desu^ned  Uj  reduce  access 
to  handaruns  for  criminals,  juveniles,  and 
fugitives  by  requiring  that  handguns 
mu.s'  be  bo'.ight  in  the  puixhaser's  home 
State  and  prohibiting  mail-order  sales 
of  handiruns,  except  between  licensed 
dealers  Also,  under  title  rv  dealers  can- 
not sell  hands-uns  to  out-of-State  pur- 
cha.<ers  or  minors,  fugitives,  or  felons. 
These  restrictions  will  assist  States  en- 
force whatever  gun  laws  they  enact. 

T.tle  rv'  does  not  adversely  affect  le- 
arltimate  mail-order  and  over-the- 
counter  purchases  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Fe-:^-  States  have  any  restrictions  on  the 
.^.  >:■  '  rif.es:  a  mail-order  ban  would 
thu  -.rrrjly  force  buyers  to  make  their 
purcnaoes  at  a  local  store.  It  would  do 
little  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  would  prevent  the  honest 
sportsman  from  shopping  the  catalogs. 

Mr.  President,  every  hour  the  Senate 
delays  passing  titles  I  and  IV  prevents 
us  from  responding  effectively  to  the 
challenge  of  crime.  Passage  of  titles  II 
and  m,  however,  rather  than  being  an 
effective  resjxinsc  to  the  challenge  of 
cr.me.  would  do  violence  to  constitutional 
principle  and  basic  indi\idual  rights. 

Therefore.  I  urge  swift  passage  of  titles 
I  and  rv  and  prompt  rejection  of  titles 
n  and  m. 

Aj  in  past  times  of  crisis,  there  are 
those  who  would  defend  freedom  by  nar- 
rowing its  scope.  Unless  titles  II  and  III 
are  excised,  I  would  consider  this  bill  as 
nicking  away  at  constitutional  freedom 
and    as  I  did  in  committee,  vote  against 

M:-  METCALP"  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
',ijvv:-v  .vi.ich  we  are  engaged  in  over 
title  II  of  the  crime  bill.  S.  917.  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  last  days  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  and  .several  bills  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  .still  pending. 
The  House  sent  to  the  Senate  such  legis- 
lation as  the  notorious  H.R.  3.  which  was 
a  broad  preemption  bill,  a  bill  modifying 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Mal- 
lory  case  Mallory  v.  United  States,  354 
U.S.  449 ' .  and  a  bill  to  limit  Federal  judi- 
cial review  of  State  criminal  trials  by 
habeaus  corpus. 

In  that  year  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Douglas  led  the  assault  on  the 
legislation,  and  when  Congress  adjourned 
a  httle  group  of  Senators  had  defeated 
the  congressional  attack  on  the  courts. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  misjudges 
;e<,'islative  intent,  misconstrues  legisla- 
tive lantjuage.  or  points  out  that  a  statute 
is  indefinite  or  obscure,  then  we.  as  leg- 
islators, have  the  duty  and  obligation  to 
examine  the  decision  and  correct  the 
wron;;  legislative  interpretation,  redefine 
the  crime,  or  clarify  the  language.  But 
title  II  of  S.  917  does  not  confront  us 
with  either  questions  of  statutory  in- 
terpretation or  a  determination  of  legis- 
lative intent.  What  is  at  stake  here  Is  the 
mherent  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  cases  which  on  their  facts  present 
constitutional  questions. 

The  questions  presented  in  the 
Miranda  Miranda  v.  Amnna,  380  U.S. 
436  and  Wade  •United  States  v.  Wade, 
388  U.S.  218)  decisions  did  not  involve 
eitiner  statutory  interpretation  or  a  con- 
struction of  legislative  Intent.  The  issues 
involved  an  intc-pretation  of  the  Consti- 


tution. Disfigreement  with  those  decisions 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  re- 
verse those  cases  by  legislative  action. 
Procedurally  the  only  way  a  reversal  can 
be  effected  is  to  amend  our  Constitution. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  legislative  action 
such  as  that  contemplated  here,  will  be 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Court.  This 
was  also  clear  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  last  June  and  he 
so  advised  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures — hearings,  pa^es 
81-82. 

No  one  has  questioned  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  to  declai-e  title  II  unconsti- 
tutional. That  principle  was  established 
as  far  back  as  1803  in  the  historic  deci- 
sion of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch. 
137.  The  committee  report  takes  note  of 
this  possibility  but  dismisses  it  quite 
.simply: 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  assur.'vnce 
wliat  the  Supreme  Court  might  at  some  fu- 
ture date  decide  if  these  provisions  are  en- 
acted. Tlie  committee  h:is  concluded  that 
this  approach  to  tlie  balancing  of  Uie  rights 
of  society  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
served  us  well  over  tlie  years,  tliat  it  is  con- 
stitutional and  that  Congress  should  adopt 
It.  After  all,  the  Miranda  decision  itself  w.as 
by  a  tjare  majority  of  one,  and  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  re- 
versed Itself.  The  committee  feels  that  by  the 
time  the  issue  of  constitutionality  would 
reach  the  Stipreme  Court,  the  probability 
rather  is  that  this  legislation  would  be  up- 
lieid  (pg.  51) . 

We  can  predict  with  assurance  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  do  if  the  provi- 
sions of  title  n  are  enacted.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  Miranda  decision  for 
our  answer: 

It  is  aiso  urged  upon  us  that  we  withhold 
decision  on  this  issue  until  state  legislative 
bodies  and  advisory  groups  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  these  problems  by 
rule  making.  We  liave  already  pointed  out 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  require  any 
specific  code  of  procedures  for  protecting  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  during 
custodial  interrogation.  Congress  and  the 
States  are  free  to  develop  their  own  safe- 
guards for  the  privilege,  so  long  as  they  are 
fully  as  effective  as  those  described  above  in 
Informing  accused  persons  of  their  right  of 
silence  and  in  affording  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  it.  In  any  event,  liowever, 
the  issues  presented  .are  of  constitutional  di- 
mensions and  must  be  determined  by  the 
courts.  The  admissibility  of  a  statement  in 
the  face  of  a  claim  that  it  was  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights  is  an  issue  the  resolution  of  which 
has  long  since  t>een  undertalcen  by  this 
Court.  See  Hopt  v.  Utah,  110  U.S.  574  (1884). 
Judicial  solutions  to  problems  of  constitu- 
tional dimension  liave  been  evolved  decade 
by  decade.  As  courts  have  been  presented 
with  the  need  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  they  have  found  means  of  doing  so. 
That  was  our  responsibility  when  Escobedo 
was  before  us  and  it  is  our  responsibility 
today.  Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  mak- 
ing or  legislation  which  would  abrogate 
them."  384  U.S.  436,  490^91. 

On  May  6,  1967,  the  Court  reafRimed 
its  Miranda  decision  and  in  doing  .so 
stated  that  the  whole  purpose  of  that  de- 
cision was  "to  give  meaningful  protection 
to  Fifth  Amendment  rights  " — Mathis  v. 
U.S..  No.  726,  October  term,  1967. 

The  Court  could  have  waited  until  after 
we  had  concluded  our  consideration  of  S. 
917  before  acting  on  the  Mathis  case  but 
it  chose  not  to.  This  should  give  inkling 


to  Llio.se  who  profess  to  iiave  no  way  to 
predict  what  tlie  Court  might  do  if  tlie 
provisions  of  title  II  are  adopted. 

If  this  .statute  is  adopted  convictions 
will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  under  its 
aegis.  By  the  time  a  ca.se  u'ets  to  the 
Court,  the  statute  will  be  iield  unconsti- 
tutional without  serious  question.  But 
what  troubles  me  arc  all  those  cases 
which  will  subsequently  be  dismissed  as  a 
result  of  congressional  action  if  this 
legislation  is  accepted  in  its  present  form. 
There  will  be  !>eople  walking  the  streets 
only  becau.se  we  took  the  wrong  pro- 
cedural i)ath  by  t.aking  the  decision  in  our 
hands  i-atlier  than  attempting  to  amend 
the  Constitution  And  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  advocate  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  am  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  rest.s  easier  a.s  a  reault  of  the 
Miranda  and  Wade  cases.  What  I  do  ad- 
vocate for  those  who  are  .spending  sleep- 
less nights  over  these  decisions  is  to 
do  it  the  right  way  or  leave  it  alone.  The 
satisfaction  of  insult  will  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  certain  dire  consequence 
of  affliTnative  legislative  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sacramento  Bee 
made  this  the  subject  of  an  editorial  on 
May  7.  So  that  other  .Senators  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  statistics  contained  in 
this  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TRt'TH  Is  Coi'RTS  Do  Impede  Crime  Wave 

Some  critics  of  this  nation's  outstanding 
Judicial  system  have  had  a  field  day  going 
about  the  land  feeding  tiie  fears  of  the  timid, 
contending  tlie  courts  are  at  fault  for  all 
sorts  of  social  ills. 

Particularly  they  blame  the  courts — and 
more  especially  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — for  "coddling  criminals." 

One  of  the  most  vociferous  exponents  r>f 
this  distortion  is  Max  Rafferty.  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  .Senate  from  California. 

He  contends  the  "great  national  crime 
wave  started  about  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  started  interpreting  the  law  the  way 
it  thought  the  law  should  liave  been  writ- 
ten." 

No  coddler  of  facts,  this  Rafferty. 

What  is  the  truth? 

California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stan- 
ley Moslc  recently  stated  it.  In  a  talk  before 
the  Santa  Monica  Bar  Association  he  said : 

"A  dispassionate  study  of  authoritative 
figures  demonstrates  that  our  courts  are  more 
effective,  deterring  crime  more  vigorously 
and  convicting  more  guilty  defendants  than 
ever  before  in  our  liistorv." 

Otficial  statistics  cited  by  Mosk  .show  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  felonies  in 
California  jumped  from  iO.200  in  1947  to 
32.000  in  1966.  Instead  of  dropping  because 
of  court  decisions,  the  percentage  of  those 
persons  charged  with  felonies  who  were  ac- 
tually convicted  lias  jumped  from  80  percent 
in  1947  to  87  percent  in  1966. 

Despite  all  the  controversial  decisions 
which  are  supposed  to  be  handcuffing  our 
police.  Mosk  .said,  the  number  of  criminal  de- 
fendants who  liave  pleaded  guilty  has  trone 
up  from  8.190  in  1947  to  23.089  in  1966— the 
higliest  in  the  state's  liistorv.  These  increases 
are  greater  than  the  increase  m  population. 

The  true  situation  is.  as  Mosk  stated  it, 
firm  and  severe  justice  is  being  dispensed 
in  California  in  spite  of  those  who  contend 
the  courts  are  not  alert  to  the  rights  of  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  Mr.  President,  tliat 
portion  of  title  II  which  deals  with  tlie 
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admissibility  of  confessions  lists  five 
criteria  which  the  trial  judge  shall  take 
■  into  consideration  when  determining 
whether  a  confession  was  voluntarily 
given.  The  bill  then  proceeds  to  state: 

The  presence  or  absence  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Judge  need  not  be  con- 
clusive on  the  issue  of  voluntariness  of  the 
confession. 

Tliis  means  that  first,  regardless  of 
the  time  elapsing  between  arrest  and 
arraignment;  second,  regardless  of 
whether  the  defendant  knew  the  nature 
of  the  offense  with  which  he  was  charged 
or  of  which  he  was  susjiected:  third,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  defend- 
ant was  advised  of  his  fifth  amendment 
rights;  fourth,  regardless  of  whether  he 
had  been  advised  of  his  sixth  amend- 
ment rights;  and  fifth,  regardless  of 
whether  the  defendant  was  without  the 
assistance  of  counsel  when  questioned 
and  when  giving  a  confession,  the  trial 
judge  could  detennine  that  the  confession 
given  was  made  voluntarily  and  no  Fed- 
eral court  including  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  trial 
Judge's  determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  searched  the 
hearing  record  and  nowhere  have  I  been 
able  to  find  any  justification  for  such 
drastic  action.  Aside  from  the  constitu- 
tional argument  against  a  legislative 
attempt  to  remove  jurisdiction  from  the 
Federal  courts.  I  could  not  allow  the 
angry  mood  of  this  .section  of  the  bill  to 
go  without  comment. 

Mr.  President,  the  A.ssociation  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  recently  has 
recommended  that  title  n  be  defeated 
as  an  unwise  and  probably  imconstitu- 
tional  intrusion  by  Congress  into  areas 
of  proper  Federal  judicial  authority.  So 
that  other  Senators  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  research  on  this  important 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  their 
report  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  piinted  as  follows: 
[Prom  the   Association   of   the  Bar,  of   the 

City  of  New  York,  N.Y.| 

Proposed  Legislation   Relating  to  Federal 

Jurisdiction  in  Confession  Cases 

BY     THE     committees     ON     CIVIL     RIGHTS     AND 
FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

Tlie  Senate  now  has  before  it  as  Title  II 
of  the  "Safe  Streets  BiU"  (S.  917)  (See  Ap- 
pendix), a  proposal  which  would,  among 
other  provisions: 

(1)  overturn  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  regulating  the  reception  into  evidence 
in  federal  prosecutions  of  confessions  ob- 
tained under  certain  circumstances,  notably 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  (1966). 
Mallory  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  449  (1957) 
and  their  progeny; 

(2)  preclude  ail  federal  courts  from  re- 
viewing the  decisions  of  state  courts  of  last 
resort  sustaining  trial  court  decisions  admit- 
ting confessions  as  voluntary;' 


(3)  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  federal  appellate  courts  of  Jurisdiction 
to  review  the  admissibility  of  "eye  witness" 
testimony  m  federal  courts;   and 

(4)  withdrawing  from  iJl  federal  courts 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  challenging  convic- 
tions obtained  in  state  courts. 

We   deplore   this    propoeal    as   tTceertlr.gly 
unwise  and.  beyond  that,  we  believe  that  It 
raises  grave  constitutional  issues.  We  most 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  Title  II. 
Our   opposition    is   based   on   our   conclu- 
sions that:  as  a  matter  of  technique,  tlie  leg- 
islation represents  a  blatant  assault  on  the 
federal    Judiciary    constituting   a   misuse   of 
whatever  power  Congress   may   possess  over 
its  Jurlstlictlon:  that  as  a  matter  of  subst-ance 
it  would  overturn  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  usefully  advanced  tlie  adminis- 
tration   of    Justice;    and    that    the    proposal 
probably  is  unconstitutional  as  a  violation 
of  the  Fifth   Amendment  and  an  unlawful 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
I 
We   oppose   tlie   enactment  of  Title  II   in 
tiie  first  Instance  because  we  deem  it  a  de- 
plorable practice  to  attempt  to  overrule  "un- 
popular" decisions  of  the  federal  courts  by 
depriving  them  of  Jurisdiction  to  render  such 
decisions.    Such    a    process    involves    an    In- 
tolerable assault  on  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Judiciary  and  few  .steps  could 
be   better  calculated    to   u.-idermine   respect 
for    the    processes    of    Justice     When    court 
rulings  reach  undesirable  results,  they  should 
be  corrected  either  by  appropriate  substan- 
tive   legislation   or,    if   the   decisions    are   of 
constitutional   dimension,   by  constitutional 
amendment,  or  by  a  process  of  constructive 
criticism  which  may  lead  the  courts  to  reach 
diiierent  results  in  future  litigation.  This  h.-us 
been  tlie  general  course  of  our  constitutional 
history. 

Attempts  to  defeat  constitutional  decisions 
by  removing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
liave  been  made  from  time  to  time  but,  to 
the  credit  of  Congress,  sucli  attempts  have 
rarely  been  considered  seriously  and  have 
been    almost    uniformly    unsuccessful.- 

We  draw  on  tills  virtually  unbroken  his- 
tory to  urge  defeat  of  this  attack  on  the 
federal  judiciary  as  an  improvident  exercise 
of  Congressional  power. 

We  oppose  Title  II  on  the  further  ground 
that  it  attempts  to  overrun  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which,  in  our  Judgment,  have 
enhanced  the  body  of  law  relating  to  the 
.-idministratlon  of  criminal  Justice.'  The  as- 
sumption underlying  the  Inclusion  of  Title 
II  in  a  bill  devoted  to  "Safe  Streets"  is  that 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  procedural 
due  process  contribute  to  making  our  streets 
unsafe.  We  disagree  with  this  rhetorical  link 
and.  further,  we  believe  that  the  evidence 
thus  far  produced  shows  that  these  decisions 
have  not  resulted  in  any  substantial  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  our  courts  to  bring 
criminals  to  Justice. 

Accordingly,  we  oppose  the  enactment  of 
Title  II  on  tlie  grounds  that  it  is  bad  legisla- 
tion both  as  to  technique  and  as  to  sub- 
stance. I 


u 


>  Legislation  of  similar,  though  not  identi- 
cal. Import  was  introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  H.R.  16106.  Tliat  bill,  in 
addition,  would  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
of  jurisdiction  to  review  the  admissibility  of 
confessions  In  federal  criminal  cases  except 
to  consider  their  "voluntary  character".  We 
address  ourselves  to  Title  II  because  of  the 
apparently  serious  consideration  now  being 
given  to  It. 


=  The  most  recent  serious  effort  to  reverse 
such  Supreme  Court  decisions  was  spon.sored 
by  Senator  Jenner  In  1958  and  was  defeated 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  principal  exception 
to  the  otherwise  general  defeat  of  such  meas- 
ures occurred  in  1868  in  reaction  to  a  chal- 
lenge to  military  reconstruction  In  the 
Southern  sUtes.  See  Ex  parte  McCardlc,  74 
U.S.  (7  Wall.)    506  (1869). 

■'  Elsen  and  Rosett,  "Protections  For  the 
Suspect  under  Miranda  v.  Ariiona",  67  Col. 
L.  Rev.  645  (April.  1967);  Givens,  "Reconcil- 
ing the  Fifth  .Amendment  With  the  Need  for 
More  Effective  Law  Enforcement",  52  A.B.A.J. 
443   (1966). 


Beyond  our  disagreement  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy,  we  also  oppose  its  enactment  liecause 
we  seriously  doubt  its  constitutionality  in 
several  respects. 

First,  in  our  Judgment,  the  attempt  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  overrule  such  decl- 
ston.s  as  Miranda  probably  violates  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Miranda  v.  i47-i2077n.  supra,  was  plainly  a 
decision  based  on  constitutional  grounds 
Tlie  Court  stated  that  explicitly  (384  US.  at 
445): 

The  constitutifmal  l.s.sue  we  decided  in 
each  of  these  rases  is  tlie  udml.<sRtblllty  "f 
statements  obtained  from  a  tlefendant  <iues- 
tloned  while  In  custody  or  otherwl.se  deprived 
of  his  freedom  of  action  In  any  significant 
way.  (Emphasis  supplied  ) 
It  went  on  to  hold  that  the  rule  It  tliere  an- 
nounced was  required  to  protect  the  criminal 
accu-sed  from  intrusion  on  his  constitutional 
privilege  against  .self-incrimination  under 
conditions  it  held  to  he  "inherently"  coer- 
cive. We  do  not  tielieve  that  it  lies  in  the 
jjower  of  Congress  to  overturn,  by  legislation 
standards  of  criminal  procedure  declared  tiv 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  of  constitutional 
import. 

When  Mallory  was  decided,  however.  1' 
purported  to  be  a  use  of  the  supervlsdrv 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  ad- 
ml.sKlbility  of  certain  c-vldencc  in  federal 
courts.  There  is  doubt,  however,  whether 
confessions  obtained  during  tlie  protracted 
detention  if  a  criminal  accused,  without  ar- 
raignment, are  any  longer  subject  to  con- 
demnation only  on  so  narrow  a  basis.  In  tl'.> 
light  of  Miranda.  Mallory  may  now  well  be 
recognized  as  a  constitutional  rule. 

Secondlv.  there  is  ground  lor  genuine  doubt 
that  Congress  has  the  power  by  virtue  of  Its 
statutorv  control  over  the  appellate  Juri.sdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  inferior  federal  courts  arbitrarily  ti 
deprive  criminal  delendants  of  a  federal 
forum  In  which  to  test  the  ron.'^titutlonaiity 
of  procedures  employed   to  convict   them 

For  one  thing,  the  statut^.ry  power  <f  the 
Congress  under  Article  III  inu.st.  we  ijelievo. 
be  exercised  consistently  with  the  terms  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  We  believe  a  serious 
constitutional  issue  is  ral-sed  under  that 
Amendment  when  Congress  attempts  to 
foreclo.se  recourse  to  federal  appellate  courts 
to  vindicate  rights  protected  by  that  Amend- 
ment. 

The  section  of  Title  II  which  would  for- 
bid collateral  attack  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  state  court  convictions  through  the 
use"  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  procedures 
seems  to  be  subject  to  the  same  infirmity. 

Moreover,  Article  I.  ?  9.  Clau.se  2  of  the 
Constitution  forbids  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  except  in  cases  of  in- 
vasion or  rebellion.  We  believe  that  such  a 
blanket  withdrawal  of  the  power  to  issue  the 
writ  may  well  violate  the  habeas  corpus 
clause.  In  Fay  v.  Noia.  372  U.S.  391  (1963). 
which  decision  this  provision  of  Title  II  is 
intended  to  overrule,  the  Court  did  not  reach 
the  constitutional  question  presented  under 
the  habeas  corpus  clause  but  its  dictum  is 
instructive   (372  U.S.  at  406): 

"We  need  not  pause  to  consider  whether  it 
was  the  Framers'  understanding  that  con- 
gressional refusal  to  permit  the  federal 
courts  to  accord  the  writ  its  full  common- 
law  scope  as  we  have  describeO  it  might  con- 
stitute an  unconstitutional  tuspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ.  There  have  been  some 
intimations  of  support  for  such  a  proposition 
in  decisions  of  this  Court.  Thus  Mr.  Justice 
(later  Chief  Justice)  Stone  wrote  for  the 
Court  that  '|tlhe  use  of  the  writ  ...  as  an 
incident  of  the  federal  judicial  power  is  im- 
plicitly recognized  by  Article  I.  §  9.  Clause  2 
of  the  Constitution.'  McNally  v.  Hill.  293  US. 
131,  135.  (Italic  supplied.)  To  the  same  effect 
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are  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Cbase  In  Ex 
parte  Yerger.  8  Wall.  86.  95:  'The  terms  of 
this  provision  (The  Suspension  Cla\isel  nec- 
essarily Imply  Judicial  action.  And  see  United 
States  ex  rel.  Turner  v.  Williams,  194  U.S. 
279.  295  (concurring  opinion)  But  at  all 
events  It  would  appear  that  the  Constitution 
invites.  If  it  does  not  compel,  ct.Byrd  v.  Blue 
Ridge  Rural  Elec.  Cooperative,  356  U.S.  525, 
537,  a  generous  construction  of  the  power 
of  the  federal  courts  to  dispense  the  writ 
conformably  with  common-law  practice." 

The  Court  went  on  to  hold  that  "conform- 
ably with  common-law  practice"  the  writ 
would  lie  to  challenge  collaterally  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  state  court  conviction 
obtained  through  the  use  of  a  coerced  con- 
fession The  'Intimations"  discerned  and  col- 
lected by  the  Court  In  Afoia,, and  its  own  ex- 
tended treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
■  Great  Writ"  in  Its  opinion,  strongly  suggest 
to  as  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
probably  be  held  invalid  as  an  illegal  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ. 

Conclusion 
We  recommend  that  Title  II  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Bill  be  defeated  as  an  unwise  and 
probably  unconstitutional  intrusion  by  the 
Congress  into  areas  of  proper  federal  Judicial 
authority. 

NUy  la,  1968. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Lo-us  A  Craco.  Chairman;  Edward  Brod- 
sky:  -Milton  M.  Carrow;  Ambrose  Dos- 
kow;  James  F  Downey,  III;  Michael 
Seth  Pawer;  Patricia  darflnkel;  Peter 
J  Gartland;  R.  Kent  Greenawalt; 
Richard  A.  Givens;  Arthur  M.  Handler; 
Conrad  K.  Harper;  Peter  H.  Morrison; 
Judson  A.  Parsons,  Jr.;  Leon  B.  Polsky; 
Norman  Redlich;  Leonard  B.  Sand;  J. 
Kenneth  Townsend.  Jr ;  Wllllajn  J. 
Williams;  Conunlttee  on  Civil  Rights. 
E.istman  Blrkett.  Chairman:  Thomas  L. 
Bryan;  John  P.  Cannon;  Robert  L.  Car- 
ter; Sheldon  H.  EHsen;  James  T.  Harris; 
Louis  Henkin;  Edwin  M.  Jones:  Geof- 
frey M.  Kalmus;  Robert  M.  Kaufman; 
Robert  E  Kushner;  Kenneth  J.  Kwlt; 
Arthur  Llman;  Gerald  M.  Levin;  Je- 
rome M.  Le  Wine;  Jerome  Lipper;  Louis 
Lowenstein;  John  Lowenthal;  Eklward 
A.  Miller;  Gerald  M.  Oscar;  Alan  Pal- 
wick;  Myra  Schubin;  Jerome  G.  Sha- 
piro; E.  Deane  Turner;  Leon  H.  Tykuls- 
ker:  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  METC.\Lx^  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing tlie  constitutionality  of  title  II 
the  Senate  JudiciarJ'  Committee  report 
at  page  56  states: 

The  leading  case  In  this  area  is  Ex  Parte 
McCardle.  7  Wall.  |74  U.S.)  506  (1868).  In 
which  the  Court  accepted  a  withdrawal  by 
Congress  of  its  appellate  Jurisdiction  Imme- 
diately affecting  a  case  already  on  Its  docket. 
The  Court  dismissed  the  case,  saying  that 
"without  Jurisdiction  the  Court  cannot  pro- 
ceed at  all  in  any  cause.  Jurisdiction  is  power 
to  declare  the  law  and  when  It  ceases  to 
exist,  the  only  function  remaining  to  the 
Court  is  that  of  announcing  the  fact  and 
dismissing  the  case"  (supra,  514) . 

However — 

The  McCardle  case  said  nothing  about  the 
power  of  Congress  to  limit  appeals  from 
state  courts  where  federal  rights  were  In- 
volved. This  was  not  In  issue  since  at  that 
time  the  Court  had  full  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
appeals  from  state  courts  in  those  cases. 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  14  U.S.  (1  Wheat.) 
304    I  1816). 

On  the  basis  of  stare  decisis,  therefore,  the 
McCardle  case  does  not  stand  for  the  prop- 
osition that  Congress  has  plenary  control 
over  the  Court's  appellate  Jiu'lsdlctlon.  The 
actual  limitation  imposed  there  was  slight. 
If  the  Court  is  ever  faced  ■with  the  question 
jI  whether  a  withdrawal  of  appellate  Juris- 


diction Ls  such  as  to  violate  an  Independ- 
ent constitutional  provision,  McCardle  will 
not  reasonably  bar  the  Court  from  holding 
that  it  does.  (Limitations  on  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  20  U. 
Pittsburgh   L.   Rev.   108-109    (1958).) 

As  an  example  of  what  we  can  expect 
to  happen  if  title  II  is  enacted.  I  want  to 
discuss  the  case  of  Payne  v.  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. 356  U.S.  560  ( 1958  > .  The  evidence 
as  to  the  voluntariness  of  the  confession 
was  undisputed.  The  defendant  Payne 
was  sentenced  to  death  in  the  electric 
chair.  Here  are  the  facts: 

The  undisputed  evidence  In  this  case 
shows  that  petitioner,  a  mentally  dull  19- 
year  old  youth,  ( I )  was  arrested  without  a 
warrant,  (2)  was  denied  a  hearing  before  a 
magistrate  at  which  he  could  have  been  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  remain  silent  and  of 
his  right  to  counsel,  as  required  by  Arkansas 
statutes,  (3)  was  not  advised  of  his  right 
to  ren>aln  silent  or  of  his  right  to  counsel, 
(4)  was  held  incommunicado  for  three  days, 
without  counsel,  advisor  or  friend,  and 
though  members  of  his  family  tried  to  see 
him  they  were  turned  away,  and  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  make  even  one  telephone 
call,  (5)  wiis  denied  food  for  long  periods. 
and,  finally,  (6)  was  told  by  the  chief  of 
police  "that  there  would  be  30  or  40  people 
there  in  a  few  minutes  that  wanted  to  get 
him."  which  statement  created  such  fear  in 
petitioner  as  immediately  produced  the  "con- 
fession" (at  page  567). 

The  Court  had  this  to  say  about  Fed- 
eral-State jurisdiction  in  these  matters 
as  it  reversed  the  conviction  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  2: 

"The  use  in  a  state  criminal  trial  of  a  de- 
fendant's confession  obtained  by  coercion — 
whether  physical  or  mental  is  forbidden  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (Cases  cited) 
Enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
States  rests  principally  with  the  state  courts, 
and  generally  their  findings  of  factj  fairly 
made  ufKjn  substantial  .ind  conflicting  testi- 
mony as  to  the  circumstances  producing  the 
contested  confession — as  distinguished  from 
Inadequately  supported  findings  or  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  uncontroverted  happen- 
ings— are  not  this  Court's  concern;  (cases 
cited)  yet  where  the  claim  is  that  the  prison- 
er's confession  is  the  product  of  coercion  we 
are  bound  to  make  our  own  examination  of 
the  record  to  determine  whether  the  claim 
is  meritorious.  'The  performance  of  this  duty 
cannot  be  foreclosed  by  the  finding  of  a 
court,  or  the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  or  both.'  " 
(Cases  cited)    (pages  561-562) , 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  II,  the  Supreme  Coui't  would  be  pow- 
erless to  hear  the  Payne  case  and.  absent 
a  last  minute  commutation  from  the 
Governor,  this  man  under  these  facts 
would  have  perished  in  the  electric  chair. 
I  can  only  hope  that  we  have  not  re- 
gressed this  far  in  our  thinking  and  atti- 
tude toward  the  Court  today. 

In  1960.  a  three- judge  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Bush  v.  Orleans  School 
Board  iD.C.La.>,  188  F.  Supp.  916, 
924-925  <1960>,  affirmed  365  U.S.  569 
(1961>,  strongly  set  forth  the  proposition 
of  the  necessity  in  our  system  or  final 
Federal  judicial  review  of  Federal  ques- 
tions. The  case  concerned  the  doctrine 
of  "interposition,"  but  the  purport  of 
the  Court's  remarks  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  present  question. 

(Tlhe  inquiry  is  who,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion has  the  final  say  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality ...  In  theory,  the  issue  might 
have  been  resolved  in  several  ways.  But  as  a 
practical  matter,  under  our  Federal  system 
the  only  solution  short  of  anarchy  was  to 


assign  the  function  to  one  supreme  court, 
That  the  final  decision  should  rest  with  the 
Judiciary  rather  than  the  legislature  was  in- 
herent in  the  concept  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  which  legislative  acts  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  paramount  organic  law.  and. 
If  only  to  avoid  "a  hydra  in  government  from 
which  nothing  but  contradiction  was  con- 
fusion can  proceed,"  final  authority  had  to 
be  centralized  In  a  single  national  court.  Thr 
Federalist,  nos  78,  80,  81,  82  As  Madison  said 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution : 
"Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  essential  to 
prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  a  disso- 
lution of  the  compact;  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  established  under  the  general  rather  than 
under  the  local  governments,  or.  to  speak 
more  properly,  that  it  could  be  safely  estab- 
lished vinder  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not 
likely  to  be  combated."  The  Federalist,  no. 
39 

And  so,  from  the  beginning  it  was  decided 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
must  be  the  final  arbiter  on  questions  of 
constitutionality.  It  is  of  course  the  guardian 
of  the  Constitution  against  encroachments 
by  the  National  Congress.  Mar  bury  v.  Madi- 
son. 1  Cr.  137.  But  more  Important  to  our 
discussion  is  the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Court  with  regard  to  state  acts.  The  original 
Judiciary  .Act  of  1789  confirmed  the  author- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  Judg- 
ments of  all  state  tribunals  on  constitutional 
questions,  .Act  of  .September  24.  1789  .Sec.  25. 
1  Stat.  73.  85.  See  Martin  v.  Hunter'.'^  Lessee, 
supra:  Worcester  v.  Georgia.  6  Pet  515; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia.  6  Wh.  264;  Ableman  v. 
Booth.  21  How.  506.  Likewise  from  the  first, 
one  of  its  functions  'A'as  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  state  laws.  Fletcher  v.  Peck. 
6  Cr.  87;  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  4  Wh.  316 
.  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the  Constitution  iteelf 
established  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  the  final  tribunal  for  constitutional 
adjudication. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  operates 
as  a  restraint  on  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  exercises  its  powers  derived 
from  article  III  as  to  modification  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts.  Judi- 
cial review  of  constitutional  issues  must 
be  Federal  .ludicial  review  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  supremacy  prin- 
ciple (Art.  VT,  cl.  2).  In  the  case  of 
Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1,  18  il958), 
a  imanimous  Court  had  this  to  say: 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  makes  the 
Constitution  the  "supreme  law  of  the  Land." 
In  1803.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for 
a  unanimous  Court,  referring  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  "the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  of  the  nation,"  declared  in  the 
notable  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cranch. 
137,  177,  2  L.  Ed.  60,  that  "It  is  emphatically 
the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment to  say  what  the  law  Is."  This  deci- 
sion declared  the  basic  principle  that  the 
federal  Judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
principle  has  ever  since  been  respected  by 
this  Court  and  the  Country  as  a  permanent 
and  indispensable  feature  of  our  Constitu- 
tional system. 

A  further  practical  consideration  was 
voiced  by  Charles  Warren  in  his 
"Supreme  Court  in  United  States  His- 
tory," vol'ome  I.  pages  27-28 — 1923.  edi- 
tion— and  quoted  with  approval  in  the 
previously  cited  Bush  decision.  This  con- 
sid°ration  embraces  the  constitutional 
and  I°eal  chaos  that  would  result  from 
the  withdrawal  of  final  review  from  the 
Supreme  Court  According  to  Charles 
Warren; 

Changes  .  .  .  restricting  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  .  .  .  would  result  In  hav- 
ing final   decision  of  vastly  Important  na- 
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tlonal  qtiestdons  In  the  Stote  or  Inferior 
Federal  Courts,  and  would  effect  a  disastrous 
hxk  of  uniformity  in  the  construcUon  of  the 
ConsUtutlon,  so  that  fundamental  rights 
might  vary  in  different  imrts  of  the  country. 

However,  imder  the  provisions  of  title 
II,  not  even  the  inferior  Federal  Courts 
would  have  the  power  to  review  State 
court  decisions.  The  fundamental  rights 
to  which  Mr.  Warren  refers  could  be  in- 
terpreted by  50  autonomous  jurisdictions 
in  varying  ways. 

Last  session  hearings  were  held  on  a 
District  of  Columbia  crime  which  less 
than  5  months  ago  passed  this  same  Con- 
gress and  became  law.  Tlie  Mallory  and 
Miranda  decisions  were  considered  during 
the  course  of  those  hearings,  I  fail  to 
understand  why  suddenly  I  find  myself 
faced  with  a  bill  that  would  abrogate 
congressional  action  taken  in  this  same 
area  last  winter.  As  each  of  us  votes  to- 
day, I  suggest  we  ask  oiu'selves  whether 
title  II  of  this  bill  is  more  of  a  reaction 
to  the  recent  riots  than  to  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

The  editors  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Law  Rc\1ew— V.  29  at  page  65— in 
(October  examined  the  Wade  case  and  the 
two  related  cases,  Gilbert  v.  California, 
388  U.S.  263  and  Stovall  v.  Denno.  388 
U.S.  293,  in  an  article  entitled  "Right  to 
Counsel  at  Police  Identification  Pro- 
ceedings: A  Problem  in  Effective  Imple- 
m.entation  of  an  Expanding  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  meetina  the  problems  created  by 
what  the  editors  tenn  an  "expanding 
constitution"  the  article  describes  what 
the  Pittsburgh  ix)lice  department  has 
done  to  implement  this  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  I  commend  the  entire 
article  to  my  colleagues  concerned  by  the 
impact  of  these  decisions  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  concluding  two  sections  of  the  Law 
Review  article  and  appendix  I  and  II 
citing  reused  Pittsburgh  police  reenla- 
tions  be  included  as  a  part  cf  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  two  sec- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[  From  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  Re- 
view, vol.  29:651 

v.    WADE   IN    PITTSBtJBGH 

The  Wade  decision  has  stimulated  a  bene- 
ficial review  of  lineup  procedures  by  the 
Pittsburgh  pohce  in  an  effort  to  Improve 
techmques  and  meet  constitutional  stand- 
ards. Immediately  following  the  decision,  a 
waiver  procedure  was  instituted  and  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Association 
agreed,  on  an  interim  basis,  to  provide  "sub- 
stitute" counsel  at  lineups  for  suspects  who 
did  not  execute  a  waiver,  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  permanent  system.'  On 


police  InlUatlve,  a  series  of  two  meeUngs  was 
held  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Trial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  other  concerned  persons  with  the 
aim  of  estabUshlng  procedures  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Wade  ruling.  Emphasis 
was  given  to  the  following  three  problem 
areas:  police  procedures  at  lineups,  the  role 
of  counsel  at  lineups,  and  the  providing  of 
counsel  at  pre-arraignment  lineups.  At  the 
second  meeting  between  police  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trial  Committee,  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services  Association  and  the 
Public  Defender's  office,'-  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  lineups  were  agreed  upon  and 
guidelines  for  counsel  attending  lineups,  to- 
gether with  a  system  providing  for  "sub- 
stitute" counsel  when  necessary,  were  de- 
veloped. Procedures  established  for  the  con- 
duct of  lineups  by  the  Pittsburgh  police, 
together  with  the  writer's  comments  and 
suggestions,  rire  listed  In  Appendix  1.  Sug- 
gested guidelines  developed  for  the  function 
of  counsel  at  Pittsburgh  lineups  are  set  forth 
In  Appendix  II. 

In  the  case  of  post-arraignment  lineups  the 
Ijroblem  of  conducting  a  proper  identifica- 
tion is  purely  a  logistical  one.  involving  such 
factors  :u5  obtaining  the  release  of  the  ac- 
cused from  detention  in  the  county  Jail  or 
otherwise  arranging  for  his  presence.'  and 
setting  a  time  for  the  lineup  .suitable  and 
convenient  for  police,  non-suspect  partici- 
pants, witnesses  and  counsel.  No  special  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  be  required,  nor.  In  the 
absence  of  unusual  clrcumsumces,  should 
there  be  any  need  to  conduct  a  i,ost-arraign- 
ment  lineup  without  presence  of  counsel. 

Pre-arraignment  lineups,  where  the  suspect 
desires  but  cannot  .ifford  r.n  attorney,  or  his 
own  I'ttomey  cannot  be  present  at  the  re- 
quired time,  present  a  dinerent  problem. 
Time  available  to  poUce  for  Investigation 
may  be  short,  the  need  for  an  early  identifica- 
tion proceeding  may  be  pressing,  and  com- 
munity resources  may  not  permit  formal  ap- 
pointment of  counsel.  Recognizing  that  the 
pre-arraignment  lineup  is  an  important  In- 
vestigative tool,'  and,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, equally  essential  to  the  interest  of 
the  suspect,^'  the  Bar  Association  Trial  Com- 
mittee has  provided  Pittsburgh  police  with 
a  list  of  twelve  volunteers,  all  experienced 
defense  uttorneys,  who  have  agreed  to  make 
themselves  available  as  "substitute"  coun- 
sel when  their  assistance  is  required,"  if  the 


'  The  current  personnel  and  resources 
available  to  the  Public  Defender's  office  were 
deemed  insufficient  to  provide  for  appomt- 
ment  of  counsel  for  indigent  suspects  at  pre- 
arraignment  lineups.  It  was  felt  that  any 
commitment  to  provide  Public  Defender 
counsel  at  lineups  conducted  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Police  could  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out becoming  equally  obligated  to  provide 
counsel  at  pre-arraignment  proceedings  held 
in  all  other  boroughs,  municipalities  and 
townships  tliroughout  .'Ulegheny  County. 
Interview  with  Mr.  George  Ross,  Allegheny 
County  Public  Defender,  in  Pittsburgh,  Sept. 
12,  1967. 


-  The  writer  was  also  in  attendance  through 
the  courtesy  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
Eugene  L.  Coon.  Pittsburgh  Bureau  cf  Police. 

If  the  accused  Is  released  on  bail,  it  would 
seem  that  the  police  cannot  compel  him  to 
appear  for  a  lineup  without  an  appropriate 
order  by  the  court  or  a  magistrate.  Such  an 
order  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  one  securing  the  release  of  a  .suspect 
from  detention  for  lineup  purposes.  Further, 
most  counsel  would  probably  advise  their 
client  to  appear  voluntarily  on  police  request. 

'  Potential  detriment  to  the  utility  of  the 
pre-arraignment  lineup  tlirouch  difficulties 
in  obtaining  counsel's  presence  may  not  be 
as  severe  as  anticipated.  Since  IV'ade,  22  out 
of  34  suspects  in  Pittsburgh  Robbery  Squad 
lineups  have  waived  their  right  to  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
many  of  those  waiving  did  so  because  they 
were' innocent  (17  of  the  22  were  not  iden- 
tified) and  thus  felt  no  need  for  counsel's 
assistance. 

■  Of  34  suspects  placed  In  Pittsburgh  Rob- 
bery Squad  lineups  since  Wade,  only  10  were 
identified  as  the  criminal.  Nearly  all  of  those 
who  were  not  Identified  were  immediately 
released,  unless  they  were  concurrently  being 
held  on  charges  not  relevant  to  the  lineups. 

"Whether  or  not  substitute  counsel  would 
meet  the  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
Wade  decision  undoubtedly  depends  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  system  by  which  they 
are  provided.  See  388  U.S.  at  237. 


suspect  is  identified,  and  the  volunteer  docs 
not  continue  to  represent  hlni,  the  volunteer 
will  transmit  his  observations  of  the  lineup 
to  the  attorney  later  retained  or  appointed  ' 
It  Is  submitted  that  this  i.rrangement  ade- 
quately meets  the  requirement."!  of  the  Wade 
decision. 

VI.     OTHER     SOLUTIONS 

TTie  Pittsburgh  experience  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  constitutional  implementa- 
tion at  the  community  level.  While  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  system  de- 
veloped win  prove  adequate  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  police  :ind  the  Bar  Association 
seems  to  have  produced  a  solution  which 
mceus  the  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
Wade  decision,  and  which  .--houUI  lead  to  the 
end  result  unllcipated  by  the  Court:  that  of 
Improved  reliability  of  eyewitness  Identifica- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  any  potenUal  detrl- 
ment;\l  effect  on  police  inve&tlgaUve  capublU- 
tles  has  been  minlmli'.ed. 

m  the  face  of  the  paucity  of  guidance  pro- 
vided by  the  Court.  It  Is  submitted  that  the 
Pittsburgh  solution  correctly  interprets  the 
role  of  counsel  at  the  lineup  us  a  limited  one. 
thus  eUmlnating  the  bane  of  the  overly  ag- 
gressive counsel  feared  by  Mr.  JusUce  White.' 
The  use  of  the  Court's  suggestion  that  "the 
presence  c^f  substitute  counsel  might  .  .  . 
suffice  where  notification  and  presence  of  the 
suspect's  own  counsel  would  result  in  pre- 
judicial delay," "  effectively  deals  with  any 
threat  to  the  utility  of  the  pre-arraignment 
lineup. 

While  the  Pittsburgh  experience  provides 
one  method  of  meeting  the  problems  po.sod 
by  Wade,  other  solutions  may  be  desirable 
In  other  types  of  communities.  In  rur.U  iu'cas 
or  small  towns,  where  the  use  of  ldeiy:5fica- 
tlon  procedures  are  Infrequent  and^lisually 
Involve  confrontations  rather  than  lineups, 
no  formal  procedures  may  be  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  the  suggestion  In- 
volved In  the  confront-itlon  process  Is  patent 
and  the  procedure  stark,  requiring  only  the 
question,  "Is  this  the  manv",  a  simple  direc- 
tive enjoining  police  from  oral  suggestion 
and  the  verbatim  nowtlon  of  what  is  said 
may  be  Constitutionally  Eufflcient  -where  the 
need  for  Identification  is  pressing  and  coun- 
sel is  not  available,"  If  the  community  Is  re- 
luctant to  develop  regulations  in  the  absence 
of  additional  Court  guidance,  .ind  yet  finds 
It  too  difficult  to  provide  lor  coun.scl  at  Identi- 
ficaUons,  the  use  of  court-.<ppointcd  lawyers 
on  a  rotating  basis  to  actually  supervise  and 
control    identification    proceedings,    with    a 


■  The  volunteer,  of  course,  may  also  be 
available  as  a  witness,  if  required.  However, 
If  transcripts  are  made  or  the  proceedings 
otherwise  .adequately  recorded,  this  -Aould 
probably  be  unnecessary. 
388  U.S.  at  256-59. 
338  U.S.  at  237 

In  Stovall.  the  Court  re)ccted  petition- 
ers cl;iim  that  forcing  him  to  confront  the 
critically  wounded  victim  in  l.cr  hospii.il 
roLini  while  handcuffed  to  n  police  officer  was 
so  prejudicial  and  suggestive  that  admis.='.on 
of  the  identification  testimony  at  trial  vio- 
lated due  process  of  l.iw.  The  Court,  while 
noting  that  confrontation  "has  been  widely 
condemned."  stressed  the  lacts  that  the  vic- 
tims recovery  was  in  doubt,  and  that  a  line- 
up was  not  practicable,  and  held  that,  con- 
sidering the  "totality  of  the  clrcumsumces," 
the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  was  not  re- 
quired. 388  U.S.  at  302.  Tlie  question  is  ap- 
parently still  open  whether  a  confrontaUon 
:n  the  absence  of  exigent  circumstances 
would  be  a  violation  of  due  process  even  if 
counsel  were  present.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Court  greatly  disfavors  the  use  of  the  con- 
frontation for  identification  purposes.  Sec  388 
U.S.  at  234.  However,  the  difficulty  of  holding 
a  lineup  In  a  small  town  may  vttell  permit  the 
use  of  confrontations  without  violating  due 
process. 
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function  analogous  to  a  magistrate"  rather 
than  a  defense  counsel,  may  be  considered. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  probably  be  consti- 
tutionally sufBclent,  provided  an  adequate 
record  Is  kept.  Another  approach  might  In- 
volve the  expansion  of  the  Public  Defender 
system  to  Insure  counsel's  presence  at  line- 
ups." Probably  the  most  practical  solution 
for  mo6t  communities,  however,  would  be  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  Pittsburgh,  en- 
deavoring to  provide  counsel  if  at  all  possible, 
but  concurrently  developing  rules  of  preven- 
tion and  preservation  with  full  record  of 
proceedings  being  mandatory  If  counsel  Is  not 
present." 

Peter  O.  MtnxLER. 

Appendix  I 
(Note. — The  following  are  Pittsburgh  Po- 
lice regulations,  dated  August  11.  1967.  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  lineups  by  Pittsburgh 
detectives.  The  writer's  comments  and  sug- 
gestions appear  in  parentheses  following  the 
rule  to  which  they  are  pertinent.) 

1.  The  suspect  (s)  will  be  advised  of  the 
right  to  (have]  counsel  present  during  the 
standup  | lineup],  as  prescribed  by  the  Wade 
Decision.  A  reasonable  delay  pending  the 
arrival  of  counsel  will  be  afforded.  The 
Waiver  Form  will  be  executed  in  the  manner 
prescribed 

(The  suspect  should  be  further  advised 
that  if  he  is  identified,  the  fact  of  sxich  iden- 
tification may  be  used  against  him  In  court, 
and  such  a  warning  should  be  Incorporated 
In  the  Waiver  Form.  This  rule  should  also 
provide  that,  should  counsel  fall  to  arrive 
within  a  reasonable  time,  a  complete  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  must  be  made.  The 
regular  stenographic  or  tape  recording  of 
lineup  proceedings  would  seem  desirable 
even  if  counesl  Is  present. ) 

2.  The  suspect  (s»  will  not  be  placed  In  a 
standup  unless  there  lue  a  minimum  of  four 
other  individuals  with  him.  Exception  will 
be  if  it  is  physically  impossible  to  do  so. 

3.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  per- 
sons of  the  same  approximate  age.  height 
and  weight  in  the  standup. 

( The  phrase,  "and  general  physical  ap- 
pearance,"  shotild  be  incorporated  here  to 
cover  such  qualities  as  complexion  and  racial 
characteristics. ) 

4.  If  persons  meeting  the  above  qualifica- 
tions are  not  available  the  standup  will  be 
postponed  until  reasonably  similar  persons 
can  be  found.  Exception  will  be  if  circum- 
stances require  an  immediate  standup. 

(There  would  seem  to  be  little  purpose  in 
putting  a  suspect  in  with  dissimilar  persons. 
It  may,  however,  be  slightly  better  than  a 
simple  confrontation  by  the  witness,  depend- 
ing on  the  degree  to  which  attention  tends 
to  be  focused  on  the  suspect.  Thus,  if  police 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  risk  that  the 
Identification  evidence  will  be  lost  alto- 
gether, they  may  hold  a  lineup  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  satisfactory  nonsuspects  are 


■The  use  of  magistrates  themselves  for 
this  function  might  be  open  to  criticism, 
considering  their  close  association  with  the 
police  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

-  See  generally.  Note,  The  Public  Defend- 
er Act  of  1967 — A  Proposed  Pennsylvania 
Statute  for  Implementing  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment Right  to  Counsel.  28  U.  F>rrT.  L.  Rev. 
686  (19671.  discussing  the  proposed  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Defender  Act  and  recom- 
mending its  .^mendment  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  counsel  in  interrogation 
situations  in  response  to  Escobedo  and  Mir- 
anda. Id.  at  691. 

'  This  is  the  major  weakness  currently 
evident  in  Pittsburgh's  Uneup  procedures. 
See  app.  I  infra.  If  counsel  is  not  available 
and  police  must  hold  a  lineup,  the  proceed- 
ings must  be  fully  recorded  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations which  so  require,  if  the  identifica- 
tions are  to  escape  the  Wade  exclusionary 
rule. 


unavailable,  while  recognizing  that  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Identification  evidence  will 
be  weakened.) 

5.  The  suspect (s)  will  be  provided  the 
opportunity  to  select  the  place  number  which 
he  desires  for  the  standup.  Subject's  counsel, 
if  present,  should  witness  this  choosing  of 
the  number.  Counsel  will  then  be  shown  to 
the  main  standup  room  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

(For  the  guidance  of  the  officer  conducting 
the  lineup,  a  statement  should  be  incorpo- 
rated here  to  the  effect  that  reasonable  sug- 
gestions by  counsel  to  improve  the  lineup  are 
not  improper.  Any  action  to  be  taken  on  such 
suggestions  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  officer.) 

6.  During  the  conduct  of  the  standup,  the 
names  of  the  individuals  will  not  be  asked. 
A  recitation  of  words  used  during  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  may  be  asked  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  standup  but  each  individual  must 
be  asked  to  repeat  the  words  the  same  num- 
ber of  times.  No  questions  should  be  asked 
which  would  in  any  way  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  suspect  and  possibly  give  a  hint  to  the 
witness  as  to  the  identity  of  the  suspect. 

( Examples  of  such  prejudicial  questions 
might  be  whether  or  not  the  participants  are 
employed,  the  extent  of  their  education,  the 
area  of  their  residence,  etc.) 

7.  When  the  witness  has  .<itated  that  the 
offender  had  an  extremely  distinctive  voice 
(I.e..  heavy  lisp,  hoarse  whisper,  etc.)  and  the 
suspect's  voice  fits  this  description,  two 
standups  must  be  held.  The  first  standup  will 
be  held  in  the  dark,  the  witness  being  asked 
to  make  an  identification  on  the  voice  alone. 
During  the  second  standup,  held  with  the 
lights  on,  the  witness  will  be  asked  to  make 
an  identification  on  the  combination  of  voice 
and  physical  appearance.  Participants  in  the 
second  standup  will  be  placed  in  a  different 
order  and  given  different  numbers  than  in 
the  first. 

(This  provision  is  a  compromise  resulting 
from  the  desire  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Bar  Association  that  voice  and  sight  identi- 
fications be  wholly  separated  to  provide  an 
additional  check  on  the  witness.  Police  ob- 
jected that  this  would  remove  a  material 
characteristic,  the  configuration  of  the  sus- 
pect's features  during  speech,  from  the  iden- 
tification process.'  It  is  submitted  that  the 
compromise  is  probably  less  fair  than  either 
of  the  original  proposals,  due  to  the  sugges- 
tion created  if  one  of  the  voices  heard  in  the 
dark  sounds  familiar  to  the  witness.  Since  no 
requirement  for  separate  voice  and  sight 
identification  is  implied  in  Wade,  the  most 
reasonable  solution  would  be  simply  to  hold 
one  lineup  involving  both  voice  and  sight 
identification  as  is  general  practice  else- 
where. ) 

8.  The  suspect  will  not  be  asked  to  wear 
clothing  similar  to  that  worn  when  the  crime 
was  committed  unless  he  is  apprehended 
shortly  after  the  crime  and  is  wearing  the 
clothing  described.  Clothing  seized  from  the 
suspect's  home,  not  being  worn  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest,  will  not  be  put  on  the  suspect 
for  the  standup. 

( Suggestions  as  to  clothing  outlined  in 
section  IV  supra,  p.  8,  should  be  here  in- 
corporated. Ftmds  should  be  made  available 
for  the  purchase  of  shirts.  Sunglasses  are 
presently  kept  on  hand  by  Pittsburgh  police.) 

9.  If  clothing  Is  removed  from  suspect  for 
evidence  purposes  and  coveralls  issued,  each 
individual  in  the  standup  must  wear  cover- 
alls. 

( The  use  of  coveralls  in  other  situations  is 
not  desirable,  since  it  is  probably  detrimental 
to  the  recognition  process.  I 

10.  Suspect's  counsel  shall  have  every  op- 
portunity to  view  the  entire  proceedings  but 


•This  contention  is  psychologically  sound. 
See  H.  Bttrtt,  Applied  Psychology  303 
(1948),  on  the  constellation  principle  of  the 
memory  process. 


he  will  not  be  permitted  to  Interview  wit- 
nesses nor  Ln  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
procedures  herein  outlined.  Counsel  will  be 
treated  with  every  courtesy  and  consideration 
in  itccordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Btireau  of  Police. 

11.  Tlie  revised  standup  form  will  be  used. 

12.  If  Identitieation  Is  made  by  witnesses,  a 
photo  of  the  entire  standup  In  viewed  se- 
quence win  be  taken  by  the  Photo  Lab. 

13.  A  record  of  questions  asked  during  a 
standup  is  to  be  made,  verbatim,  and  will 
be  part  of  the  files 

14.  Each  memt)er  of  this  Branch  will  do 
his  utmost  to  Insure  that  standups  are  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  Impartial  atmosphere  to 
insure  the  Constitutional  Rights  guaranteed 
the  suspect. 

Appendix  II— Guidelines  Developed  by  the 
.Allegheny  County  Bar  Association  and 
THE  Pittsburgh  Police. 

FUNCTION   OP  COUNSEL  DURING   POLICE  STANDUP 

1.  The  function  of  counsel  during  the  po- 
lice standup  is  chiefly  that  of  an  observer 

The  attorney  will  be  perniltted  to  observe  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding  up  to  and  Including 
the  standup.  He  will  be  permitted  to  position 
himself  during  the  standup  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  police 
officer  (s)  in  charge  of  the  proceedings  or 
any  other  police  officer  (s)  act  to  influence 
the  witness  in  any  way. 

2.  The  attorney  will  be  permitted  to  talk 
with  his  client  either  before  or  after  the 
standup,  if  he  so  desires.  However,  the 
standup  will  not  be  unreasonably  delayed 
by   lengthy   attorney-client   conferences. 

3.  The  attorney  will  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve the  taking  of  the  photograph  of  the 
standup. 

4.  The  attorney  will  not  be  permitted  to 
talk  to  the  witness  at  any  time  during  the 
proceedings. 

5.  The  attorney  may  make  any  reasonable 
suggestion  to  Insure  that  the  standup  is  con- 
ducted in  the  fairest  way  possible  to  his 
client. 

6.  The  attorney  will  not  interfere  with  the 
proceeding  In  any  way.  All  efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  a  stenocrrapher  present  during 
the  standup  to  make  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  to  record  any  objection  offered 
by  the  attorney.  If  for  some  reason  it  Is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  stenographer  the  attor- 
ney will  be  asked  to  note  his  own  objections. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Prpsi(dent.  it  wouW 
seem  that  .such  rccoL'nition  of  these  basic 
rlshts  by  police  forces  is  a  more  con- 
structive approach  than  abortive  and  in- 
effectual attempts  to  roll  back  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Judge 
Robert  Seller,  of  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court,  relative  to  S.  917.  the  safe  streets 
bill.  Judge  Seller  speaks  in  the  letter  as 
a  private  citizen,  not  as  a  supreme  court 
judge.  However,  he  speaks  with  ex- 
perience. His  comments  are  most  rele- 
vant and  persuasive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Seller's  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Court  of  Missouri. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo..  May  3.  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  Long, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  been  reading 
about  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1968  which  is  before  the  Senate. 
What    I    read    about    the    proposed    restric- 
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tlons  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
alarms  me. 

It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  try  to  reverse  by  legislation,  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Miranda, 
Mallory,  and  Wade  cases.  These  decisions  do 
no  more  than  to  require  the  police  to  ob- 
serve Bill  of  Rights  safeguards  in  interro- 
gating suiipects  and  in  displaying  them  In 
line-ups. 

In  my  opinion,  it's  ridiculous  to  blame  the 
crime  rate  on  these  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  These  decisions  have 
been  in  effect  only  the  last  couple  of  years 
or  so.  but  the  crime  rate  has  been  growing 
for  years.  It  certainly  Is  not  due  to  these 
decisions. 

For  years  we  have  had  a  general  policy 
In  this  country  of  heavy  punishment  and 
severe  retribution  for  offenders,  yet  the  rate 
of  recidivism  has  been  70',  or  more  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
policy  we  have  been  following  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  hist  50  years  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess in  reducing  crime  or  preventing  its 
repetition. 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  is  not  going 
to  improve  until  a  genuine  and  deep-seated 
respect  for  law  and  order  is  ingrained  in  peo- 
ple generally.  I  think  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der suffers  g-reatly  every  time  the  police  de- 
prive someone  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
Once  the  idea  is  lirmly  establi.shed  that  con- 
stitutional rights  are  going  to  be  respected. 
then  I  think  respect  for  law  and  order  will 
gain  thereby,  and  eventually  we  will  be  able 
to  re-est;\blish  the  respect  for  law  and  order. 
without  which  we  cannot  possibly  reverse  the 
increasing  crime  rate. 

As  .tn  interested  citizen,  therefore,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  you  will  oppose  that  portion  of 
the  -Act  which  would  make  voluntariness  the 
only  criteria  .'i£  t.o  admissibility  of  a  confes- 
sion and  related  portions  of  the  Act  attempt- 
ing to  abolish  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  to 
review  sU\te  confession  cases  and  also  at- 
tempting to  .'ibolish  the  authority  of  the 
federal  courUs  to  review  states'  criminal  con- 
victions by  habe;is  corpus. 

Also,  again  as  a  private  citizen,  I  would 
urge  restriction  of  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  argument  is  made,  as  I  am  sure 
you  have  heard,  that  guns  do  not  kill  peo- 
ple— that  its  people  that  kill  people,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  at  200  yards,  a  rifle 
is  a  great  help. 

Finally,  again  as  a  private  citizen,  I  am 
very  skeptical  o£  the  advLsability  of  enlarg- 
ing the  use  of  wire  tapping.  In  theory,  it  Is 
necessary  in  some  instances,  but  in  practice 
it  is  likely  to  be  abused  and,  further,  I  see 
no  way  to  avoid  its  abuse  so  far  as  the  per- 
son on  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  concerned 
and  whose  private  conversations  are  over- 
heard Just  as  much  as  the  suspect's.  I  would. 
therefore,  also  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
With  best  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E,  Seiler. 

title  lU 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
title  III  of  the  safe  streets  bill  would 
destroy  what  little  privacy  we  still  are 
able  to  enjoy.  Claims  are  made  that  the 
provLsions  of  title  III  conform  with  the 
requirements  set  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  m  the  Berger  and  Katz  cases.  In 
my  opinion.  iMs  is  not  the  case.  I  believe 
this  measure  would  be  an  open  invitation 
to  law-enforcement  officers  to  tap  and 
bug  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  The  con- 
trols contained  in  title  III  are  mostly 
window-dressing. 

Mr.  President,  radio  station  KMOX, 
St.  Louis,  recently  broadcast  an  editorial 
calUng  for  the  defeat  of  title  in.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 


of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Right   of   Privacy 
(Broadcast  May  13,  1968.  10:10  p.m.) 

Senator  Long  of  Missouri  Is  continuing 
his  courageous  and  consistent  battle  to  pre- 
serve our  right  of  privacy. 

The  Senator  Is  urging  the  Senate  to  kill 
a  provision  of  the  pending  crinxe  control 
bin  that  would  allow  court-ordered  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. 

Senator  Long  has  an  uphill  battle  on  his 
hands  .  .  .  but  it  Is  a  battle  worth  fighting. 
In  a  period  when  crime  is  on  the  Increase, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  be  given  a  free  hand  to  use 
every  tool  available  to  trap  wrong-doers. 

One  of  these  tools,  of  course,  is  electronic 
bugging.  This  weekend  in  Hershey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  approved  a  resolution  advocating 
wire-tapping  ...  as  each  state  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

This  is  Just  the  sort  of  action  that  alarms 
Senator  Long.  "Each  generation."  he  says, 
•seems  to  believe  that  the  dangers  of  crime, 
subversion  and  espionage  are  greater  than 
ever.  As  a  result,  there  are  always  those 
who  seeK  to  justify  the  abandonment  or 
limitation  of  some  coustituHonal  rights. 
I-he   right  of  privacy   is  a  frequent  target." 

We  agree  with  Senator  Long. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  contemplate  an  Amer- 
ica in  which  one's  home  or  office  could  be 
bugged  ...  in  which  private  conversations 
could  be  recorded  .  .  .  merely  on  the  sus- 
picion of  wrong-doing. 

Electronic  bugging  is  already  a  problem 
In  regard  to  protecting  business  and  tech- 
nical .secrets.  Unrestricted  use  of  "bugging  " 
would  be  an  Orwellian  nightmare. 

We  urge  Senator  Long  to  continue  liis 
battle  to  protect  our  right  of  individual 
privacy. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  pub- 
lished an  outstanding  series  of  articles 
on  privacy,  or,  more  accurately,  on  the 
lack  of  it.  The  series  by  William  F.  Woo 
clearly  presented  the  pinncipal  i.ssue 
which  faces  us  in  our  consideration  of 
title  III  of  the  safe  streets  bill. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  summed  up  the 
matter  in  a  most  effective  editorial  in 
which  it  calls  for  the  defeat  of  title  III. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Life  in  a  Goldfish  Bowl 

The  series  of  articles  by  William  F.  Woo 
may  suggest  to  many  that  privacy  is  dead 
in  'America.  If  it  is  not.  the  pending  Senate 
anticrime  bill  should  furnish  a  coup  of  grace. 

Mr.  Woe's  examination  shows  how  easy  it 
is  to  snoop  on  others,  and  how  prevalent 
snooping  is.  Electronic  gear  for  wiretapping 
and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping  Is  avail- 
able and  cheap.  Add  to  this  credit  bureaus 
with  millions  of  records  and  bursting  gov- 
ernment files  on  citizens,  and  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  that  cannot  be  discovered  about 
any  one. 

What  the  individual  citizens  can  do  in  the 
way  of  snooping  is,  of  course,  surpassed  by 
what  the  private  detective  and  private  in- 
dustiy  can  and  do,  and  these  In  turn  are  sur- 
passed by  law  enforcement  agencies  where, 
unfortunately,  the  Federal  Government  has 
led  the  wav  and  set  the  tone.  Despite  the 
clear    prohibitions   of    the    Communications 


Act  and  Supreme  Court  rulings,  federal 
agents  of  one  sort  or  another  were  long 
busily  engaged  In  bugging  and  ear-tending. 
Today,  however,  the  Justice  Department 
Itself,  originally  a  leading  transgressor,  is 
opposed  to  extending  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping any  further,  rvs  the  Senate  crime  bill 
would  do.  The  department  suggests  that 
eavesdropping  be  limited  to  national  security 
Ciises  under  court  order  The  .Senate  bill  is 
so  broadly  worded  that  it  would  iicrmit  tx<th 
federal  and  suite  agents  to  eavesdrop  lor 
almost  any  purpose,  under  court  order  winch 
IS  hardly  tiny  safeguard  to  those  whose  minds 
and  words  i rather  than  houses)  would  Ije 
searched. 

Any  similarity  between  the  old-fushluiied 
constitutional  idea  of  a  search  warrant  and 
the  Senate  proposal  breaks  down  with  th^ 
Uillers  lack  ol  specificity.  As  Mr,  Woo  iwlnts 
out,  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  lour  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  privacy,  but  what  they  had  in  mind 
was  the  prevention  of  torture  and  inquisi- 
tion and  the  search  in  the  dark:  tliey  could 
not  foresee  the  modern  techniques  for  salis- 
lying  official  and  unofficial  .--nocjpers  and  in- 
quisitors. 

Instead  of  returning  the  nation  to  the 
philosophy  ot  the  framers  of  the  Consutu- 
iion.  the  Senate  bill  would  advance  it  toward 
the  ide:»s  of  ;t  jKilice  suite,  and  remove  wliat 
little  protection  of  privacy  there  is  left  The 
Senate  should  kill  such  provisions  in  the 
crime  bill.  The  right  of  privacy  Is  in  more 
than  enough  danger  without  ihcm. 

TITLE    11 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  title 
II  of  the  Omnibus  Cnme  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  relates  to  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cu.sed  in  a  criminal  prosecution  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts. 
There  are  four  main  sections  In  this  title, 
lelaling  to  confessions,  eyewitness  testi- 
mony, Fedeial  court  review  j)owers.  and 
habeas  coi-pus  jui-isdiction:  each  of  the 
sections  is  subject  to  serious  con.stitu- 
tional  and  policy  objections. 

E.s.sentially,  the  four  main  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

Finst.  Confessions:  Sections  3501 ''»> 
and  'hi  make  voluntariness  the  .<iole 
criterion  of  adniLssibility  of  confessions 
in  evidence  in  Federal  courts,  whether 
or  not  the  defendant  was  advLsed  of  liis 
riuht  to  silence  or  counsel.  This  provision 
would  overrule  the  Supreme  Courts  de- 
cision in  Miranda  v.  Arizona  <834  U.S. 
436—1966',  whereby  the  Court  esUb- 
li.shed  a  constitutional  requirement  for 
specific  warnings  to  be  given  an  accu.sed, 
above  and  beyond  the  traditional  test  of 
voluntariness.  Section  3501  <c)  aLso  pro- 
\idcs  that  a  confe.s.sion  .shall  not  be  in- 
admissible in  a  Federal  court  .solely  be- 
cause of  any  delay  between  the  arrest 
and  arraignment  of  the  defendant,  thus 
overruling  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Mallory  v.  United  States  '3.54 
U.S.  449—19571,  condemning  prolonged 
and  indefinite  incarceration  and  inter- 
rogation of  suspects,  without  opportu- 
nity to  consult  with  friends,  family,  or 
counsel. 

Second.  E:>e witness  testimony:  Sec- 
tion 3503  of  title  II  makes  eyewitness 
testimony  that  a  defendant  participated 
in  a  crime  admissible  in  evidence  m  a 
Federal  couri,  whether  or  not  the  de- 
fendant was  previously  identified  at  a 
lineup  In  the  absence  of  counsel.  This 
provision  would  overrule  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  United  States  v.  Wade 
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(388  US.  213—1967'  which  held  that  a 
lineup  Ls  a  critical  sta?e  of  crUrJaal  pros- 
ecution during  which  an  accused  15  con- 
stitutionally entitled  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel. 

Third.  Federal  court  review:  Section 
3502  abolishes  tlie  juiisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courts 
to  review  a  State  court  deterniiiiation 
adnuttitiEj  a  confession  in  evidence  as 
voli-intanly  made  As  noted  above,  .sec- 
tion 3503  also  removes  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ai-.d  other  Federal 
courts  to  review  either  a  State  or  a  Fed- 
eral court  determination  admitting 
eyewitness  testimony  in  evidence  These 
provisions  raLse  .serious  constitutional 
questions  becau.se  they  prohibit  Federal 
renew  of  decisions  by  State  courts,  even 
though  the  State  court  has  .^quarely 
passed  upon  a  Federal  claim.  Moreover, 
abohshmg  Supreme  Court  review  would 
leave  the  50  State  courtts  and  94  Federal 
distnct  courts  as  the  finai  arbiters  of 
the  meanlne;  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States, 

Fourth,  Habeas  corpus  jurisdiction: 
Section  12256  of  title  II  abolishes  the 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral coiu-ts  over  Sute  criminal  convic- 
tions It  UmiUs  Federal  review  of  Federal 
claims  by  State  pnsoners  to  appeal  or 
certiorari.  This  section  operates  as  a 
suspension  of  the  '^reat  writ, "  which  Is 
prohibittd  by  the  Constitution  except  in 
cases  of  rebelhon  or  invasion.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  remedies  of  appeal 
and  certiorari  are  almost  entii'ely  dis- 
cretionary in  tlie  Supreme  Court,  they 
cannot  adequately  protect  Federal  con- 
stitutional righus:  due  to  tlie  veiT  num- 
ber of  causes  mvolved,  many  State  pris- 
oners would  be  denied  even  one  full  and 
fair  hearing  ui  a  Federal  court  on  their 
constitutional  claims.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  numerous  cases,  long  before  the 
Supreme  Courts  decision  in  the  Mi- 
randa case  demonstrate  that  total  reli- 
ance on  State  cotirt  judges  to  protect 
Federal  constitutional  rights  does  not 
always  fully  serve  to  insure  these  rights. 

I  am  directlj  opposed  to  the  effort.s  to 
liniit  Federal  court  review  powers  and  to 
restrict  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction.  In 
the  area  of  confessions.  I  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  far-reaching  applica- 
tions of  legal  criteria  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  determining  the  admis- 
sibility of  confessions  as  evidence  In 
criminal  cases:  I  believe,  as  do  many 
others,  that  the  Miranda  and  Mallory 
rules  have  been  carried  too  far  by  the 
courts,  I  would  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  Miranda  and  Mallory  rules  are  basi- 
cally sound  rules.  Through  them,  the 
Supreme  Cotua  made  clear  Its  Intention 
to  assiL-e  that  an  accused  is  properly 
apprised  of  his  rights,  and  to  prevent 
law-enforcement  ofiBcers  from  delaying 
prelimmary  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  confessions.  The  problem  lies 
not  with  these  principles  but  rather  with 
the  extension  of  these  rules  by  the  High 
Court, 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coltimbia  during  the  89th 
Cor.gress,  I  oii'.ed  In  the  majority  view  of 
the  committee  report  which  recom- 
mended certain  changes  and  amend- 
ments to  the  EHstrlct  of  Coliunbia  Crim- 
inal   Code,    including'    :rimlnal    proce- 


dures, to  provide  for  more  efTectlve  law 
enforcement  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
within  constitutional  bounds.  It  was  ap- 
parent to  the  committee  at  that  time 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  "unnecessaj-y  delay" 
criterion  of  the  Mallory  rule  had  been 
interpreted  and  applied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  It  virtually  impossible 
for  Investigating  officers  to  speak  with 
arrested  persons  with  any  assurance  that 
resultant  confessions  would  be  acceptable 
in  the  courtroom.  Thus  law-enforcement 
officers  were  efTeK;tively  being  denied  the 
essential  Investigative  tool  of  in-custody 
Interrogation.  In  order  to  provide  proce- 
dures which  would  at  once  permit  rea- 
sonable police  interrogation  of  suspects 
while  fully  protecting  their  constitutional 
rights,  a  3-hour  aggregate  time  period 
was  recommended  by  the  committee  and 
eventually  accepted  by  the  Congress  as 
the  limit  for  questioning  an  arrested  per- 
son during  an  investigation  following 
aiTcst  and  prior  to  appearance  of  the 
accused  before  a  magistrate.  Thus  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  judges  were 
provided  a  workable  rule  of  thumb  by 
which  oppressive  practices  could  be 
avoided,  both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
within  proper  constitutional  limits. 

The  standard  and  safeguard  described 
above  seems  to  track  very  well  with  the 
subsequent  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Miranda  case,  wherein  the  Court 
invited  legislatures  to  aidopl  effective 
guidelines  to  protect  suspects  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  Court  said: 

Congress  and  the  States  are  free  to  develop 
their  own  safeguards  for  the  privilege,  so 
long  as  they  are  fully  as  effective  .as  those 
described  (in  the  Court's  holding)  in  in- 
fominig  .iccused  persons  of  Uielr  right  of 
silence  and  In  affording  a  continuous  op- 
portunity to  exercise  It. 

This  iiivitation  to  legislate  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  provisions  now  found  In 
title  n,  however,  which  provide  substan- 
tially less  than  the  required  safeguards. 
and  which  serve  instead  substantially  to 
curtail  Federal  rights.  That  any  safe- 
gtiard  which  is  established  must  be  fully 
effective  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
accused  was  made  clear  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Miranda  opinion  when  the  Court  said : 

Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
are  Involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  making  or 
legislation  which  would  abrogate  them. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion. I  have  concluded  that  title  n  should 
not  be  enacted  into  law  since  it  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions  and  dan- 
gerously affect  the  delicate  balance-of- 
power  concept  so  essential  to  our  foiTn 
of  government. 

Last  week  the  Senate  was  informed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  beginning  in  mid- 
June  the  Subcommittee  on  Sejjaration  of 
Powers  will  hold  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Extensive 
discussions  are  planned  with  a  number  of 
distinguished  constitutional  law  profes- 
sors, historians,  and  students  of  ixilitical 
science.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  of  the  work  of  the  Court 
will  provide  the  Senate  with  a  good  in- 
formation base  ^or  consideration  of  pos- 
sible future  legislation  in  this  area. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
follownng  bills  o:  the  Senate: 

S  126  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Juilo  Sanchee; 

S,  233,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E 
I>avls; 

S  104O  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployee.'; of  the  Department  oi  the  Navy;  and 

S  2409  .\n  .ict  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Joslah  K  Lilly, 
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OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE   STREETS   ACT   OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S,  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  efTective- 
ncss.  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  ju;5tice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
puiT>oses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  a  iiar- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senator 
will  state  it, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President,  what 
does  the  vote  recur  on  now? 

Tiie  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr, 
H.\?.T]  No,  803 »  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  title  II. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  HART,  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inqtury, 

Tlic  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  What  is  the  agreement 
with  respect  to  time  on  the  amendment 
that  now  recurs? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  One  hour. 
Thirty  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  .uncndment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tliat  amend- 
ment is  now  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  HART,  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  liimself  ? 

Mr,  HART.  Five  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
uter, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
that  the  amendment  be  stated.  Many 
Senators  have  not  been  able  to  be  here 
for  all  the  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  43. 
beginning  with  line  9.  strike  out  through 
the  matter  preceding  line  3  on  page  48 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  II— INVE.STIGATION  ON  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT IMPACT  OF  COURT  DECI- 
-SIONS  REGARDING  CRIMINAL  LAW 
PROCEDURE 

The  Congress  finds  ihat  extensive  factual 
investigation  of  the  actual  Impact  on  law 
enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  regarding  cnnunal 
law  procedure  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
legislative  action  pertaining  to  such  deci- 
sions. The  Congress  therefore  directs  that 
the  appropriate  committee  or  committees 
of  the  Congress  undertake  such  mvesUgatlon 
of  court  decisiorxs  before  the  Congrress  con- 
siders   legislative    action    reg-irding    them. 


Mr,  HART,  Mr  President,  it  would  be 
folly  for  me  to  suggest  that  the  reason 
the  vote  disapix)inted  some  of  us  was  that 
the  point  at  issue  had  not  been  clarified. 
It  would  al.so  be  folly  for  me  to  suggest 
that  m  the  30  minutes  which  would  be 
available  to  me  I  could  persuade  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Senators  to  review  their 
lx>sition  and  shift  it. 

I  do  regret  the  action  that  we  have 
iust  taken,  of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senate  is  out  of  order. 
This  is  a  highly  important  matter.  The 
Senator  is  not  only  entitled  to  be  lieard. 
but  we  are  also  entitled  to  have  a  chance 
to  hear  him.  I  a.sk  the  Chair  to  s^et  the 
Senate  in  order  and  keep  it  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senate  at- 
taches will  please  find  a  place  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber.  The  Senate  will  come 
to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
briefly  to  state  again  the  reason  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  I.  and 
others,  proposed  a  course  which  has  now 
clearly  been  rejected. 

Tomorrow's  headlines  will  report  our 
action  in  a  certain  fashion. 

Historians  will  view  it.  I  think,  in  an 
entirely  different  light.  Let  me  place  a 
brief  note  into  the  Record  so  that  when 
they  get  around  to  writing  history, 
rather  than  just  tomorrow's  reassm-ance 
to  America  that  we  are  going  to  be  tough 
on  crime,  it  will  become  clear  that  the 
Senate  made  a  tragic  mistake  today. 
History  will  tend  to  interpret  today's 
Senate  action  in  the  form  of  a  question: 
Can  America  afford  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  all  Amer- 
icans? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? Where  does  the  Bill  of  Rights  give 
to  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  take 
away  from  an  individual  those  rights 
specifically  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  HART.  Since  I  am  m  the  process 
of  withdrawing  the  amendment,  I  desire 
only  to  state  very  briefly  my  own  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  withdraw  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  relieve 
everyone  from  the  chore  of  being  here, 
yet  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  withdraw  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  The  right  to  be  told  that 
the  Constitution  gives  certain  rights  is, 
I  think,  involved  here.  I  suspect  that  my 
children  now  know  that  if  a  man  in  blue 
puts  an  arm  upon  them,  they  do  not 
have  to  say  a  word,  that  when  they  get 
to  the  station  house  they  can  call  father 
and  they  can  get  a  lawyer.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  cautioned  about  anything. 

Why  is  that?  Well,  for  one  thing,  they 
have  had  an  education  which  includes 
that  knowledge,  They  are  not  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  their  color  may  tend  to 
change  attitudes  at  the  station  house. 

But  there  are  many  young  men  and 
women  in  this  town,  in  Detroit,  and  else- 
where who,  I  suspect,  have  not  had  the 


benefit  of  either  that  kind  of  education, 
nor  the  comfort  that  comes  with  looking 
like  almost  everyone  else  at  the  station 
house. 

It  is  to  them.  I  think,  that  the  caution 
the  Court  has  told  us  the  Constitution 
requires  to  be  outlined,  should  be  out- 
lined. 

It  is.  admittedly,  an  effort  to  extend 
rights  which  my  children  know  they  have 
to  the  children  of  parents  who  never  took 
the  time  to  explain  it  or  were  not  even 
around  to  explain  it  to  their  children. 
I  think  that,  in  a  sense,  it  could  be  said 
that,  somehow  or  other,  in  our  efforts  to 
defend  our  personal  freedoms,  we  have 
.sort  of  trimmed  freedom  itself. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
l)ired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
.self  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  and  I  would  hope 
that  liistorj''s  judgment  will  not  be  that 
today  we  said  we  cannot  afford  to  extend 
the  protections  of  the  bill  of  rights  to 
everj'one  within  the  framework  that  the 
Court  in  the  recent  past  has  suggested, 
in  its  judgment,  they  constitutionally  are 
entitled  to. 

I  know  that  others  with  deep  sincerity 
and  with  very  careful  attention  to  the 
long  debate  have  reached  an  entirely 
opposite  conclusion. 

Mr.    GORE.    Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  voted  differently  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
but  I  think  I  could  concur  fully  with  the 
statement  he  has  just  made. 

I  did  not  interpret  the  issue  as  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  would  seem  to  imply.  I 
say,  in  candor,  although  I  have  not  said 
anything  on  this  bill  yet.  that  as  one 
trained  in  the  law.  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously vote  for  title  II  as  it  is.  I  think 
there  are  some  provisions  in  the  title  for 
which  I  might  be  able  to  vote  and.  after 
some  changes,  I  should  like  to  vote  for 
them.  I  understood  that  the  issue  would 
be  whether  we  would  substitute  a  study, 
really  a  postponement,  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  i-ssue  of  whether  we  proceed  to 
deal  with  title  II  in  its  several  parts. 

I  desire  to  proceed  but.  since  the  Sena- 
tor is  making  a  statement  for  the  Rec- 
ord, and  for  liistory,  in  case  historians 
might,  perchance,  be  interested  in  what 
the  position  of  one  Senator  was,  I  am  un- 
able to  support  title  II  as  it  Ls  but  I  want 
to  .support  a  portion  of  it  perhaps  as 
modifications.  Therefore.  I  voted  against 
what  I  tmderstood  was  to  be  essentially 
a  postponement. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  this 
piece-by-piece  judgment  of  the  elements 
that  make  up  title  II.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  the  person  who  says  that  some  of 
these  decisions  have  handcuffed  the  po- 
lice in  a  sense  is  speaking  the  truth. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  is  what  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
all  about.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted 
in  order  that  power  of  government 
shotild  not  overreach  rights  of  individ- 


uals who.  absent  that  bill,  are  too  weak 
to  resist. 

So  as  we  go  dowm.  point  by  point,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  that  re- 
straints on  government  are  established 
and  imposed  by  each  of  these  features 
that  the  Court  has  given  its  opinions  on. 
but  that  of  itself  means  nothing  except 
as  it  is  tmderstood  as  just  one  more  re- 
flection of  the  kind  of  .society  we  sought 
to  establish  for  ourselves,  one  where,  in- 
deed, the  thing  called  the  Bill  of  Rights 
can.  if  you  want  to  use  an  attractive  ex- 
pression, put  handcuffs  on  government. 
If  we  really  believe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
let  us  make  sure,  as  we  go  down  section 
by  section  of  title  II.  that  we  do  not  un- 
ciiff  the  iiower.  resistance  to  which  no 
citizen  could  offer,  and  the  consequences 
of   such  chipping  away   at   the   Bill  of 
Rights  could  hurt  us  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Tlie  Chair  observe.? 
attaches  talking  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.  Tlie  Cliair  has  a  list  of  the 
names  of  attaches  furnished  by  some 
Senators.  Those  attaches  who  are  talking 
to  themselves  over  at  the  Chair  s  right 
arc  not  assisting  their  Senators.  Tlie 
Chair  directs  the  Assistant  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  clear  the  aisle  of  all  attaches  ex- 
cept those  who  are  on  the  list.  If  the  As- 
sistant Sergeant  at  Arms  does  not  ac- 
complish this,  the  Chair  will  send  for  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Chair  read 
the  list?  I  have  not  given  any  list. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  read  the  list. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  McClellan. 
the  following  are  permitted  in  the  Senate 
Chamber: 

WilUam  Paisley.  G.  Robert  Blakey,  W. 
Arnold  Smith.  James  C.  Wood.  Jr..  and 
Richard  W.  Velde. 

Also  a  request  was  made  by  Senator 
Scott  to  grant  Barton  Hertzbach,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  ijending  bill. 

Having  read  those  .six  names,  if  there 
are  any  other  attaches  that  Senators  dc- 
.sire  to  remain  in  the  room,  they  will 
Iilease  .send  the  names  up  to  the  clerk, 
and  those  attaches  will  be  i:)ermitted  to 
remain  here. 

Mv.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  I  asked  is  that  staff  members 
who  were  serving  on  the  committee  were 
ordered  to  get  out  of  the  Chamber.  I  do 
not  mind  if  all  the  attaches  get  out.  but 
I  do  not  like  to  see  staff  members  who 
worked  on  the  bill  summarily  ordered 
out  of  the  Chamber  when  I  am  present- 
ing the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chan- 
wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
.sas  that  the  present  Presiding  Officer  did 
not  order  those  particular  attaches  out 
of  the  Chamber,  but  the  Chair  will  order 
them  out  if  they  iJersist  in  talking  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  cannot  talk 
in  here  when  they  are  not  in  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr.  Terry 
Segal  is  granted  permission. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  my  legislative  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Joseph  Blake,  be  permitted 
to  be  on  the  floor. 
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Mr  P.-\STORE  Mr  President,  I  can- 
not hear  the  Senator.  The  Senator  al- 
ways has  .somethint;  important  to  say, 
May  we  hear  him'' 

Mr  AIXOTT  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Jnseph  Ulake.  my  legLsla- 
tive  assistant,  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  Senate  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill 

Mr  P.^STORE  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamontary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  staff  it, 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  real- 
ize that  once  the  attaches  come  in  here, 
they  have  to  keep  quiet  and  maintain 
order,  but  if  I  want  my  administrative 
assistant  to  come  on  the  floor,  I  do  not 
have  to  aslc  anyone  for  permission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Of  course 
not.  but  when  he  is  on  the  floor  the  Sen- 
ator ought  to  direct  him  to  maintain 
order  and  quiet. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  When 
he  is  m  here,  he  has  to  keep  quiet,  but 
first  he  has  to  be  here  to  be  quiet,  and  I 
do  not  have  to  ask  anybody's  permission 
to  let  film  come  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
a  riijht  to  be  here,  but  the  Chair  wants 
every  Senator  to  icnow  that  attaches 
must  be  in  order. 

Mr  PASTORE  With  that  statement 
I  fully  agree 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request  that  my  legislative  as- 
sistant be  allowed  on  the  floor. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Marj-land 
iMr.  TydingsI, 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
plans  to  withdraw  the  pending  amend- 
ment. When  he  withdraws  the  amend- 
ment, then  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  on  the'  motion  to  strike.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellahI.  when  that  motion  to  strike 
becomes  the  pending  business,  will  then 
a-sk  for  a  division. 

My  purpose  in  rising  is  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  after 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  divided 
the  motion  to  strike.  30  minutes  be  pro- 
vided for  debate  on  each  section  which 
he  has  divided,  the  time  to  be  equally 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  myself.  We  may  not  need  that  much 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  the  parliamen- 
taiy  situation  if  a  unanimous-consent 
request  on  the  time  was  agreed  to.  Once 
this  motion  to  strike  is  divided,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  it  is  not  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment until  after  the  motion  to  strike  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understand  It 
correctly,  if  I  agree  to  limited  time, 
the  issue  will  be  voted  up  or  down  on  the 
sections  or  parts  of  title  II  as  it  is  divided, 
without  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
correct.  The  Chair  understands  there 
will  be  no  additional  time  for  debate  un- 
less permis.sion  is  yiven. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  this.  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  respect  to 
what  is  now  in  the  bill  and  what  will  be 
divided,  subject  to  voting  on  separate 
parts  of  it.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
limited  time  on  that — say  10  minutes  to 
a  side. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
amend  my  request  to  make  it  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  want  to 
agree  to  that  and  then  have  amendments 
come  up  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  and 
try  to  dispose  of  it  in  that  period  of  time. 
If  it  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  As  I  understand,  however, 
it  will  be  voted  up  or  down,  but  there- 
after amendments  can  be  offered  after 
this  motion  is  finally  disposed  of.  It  will 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  not  pending  to 
this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  motion,  when  we  vote  on 
the  original  motion  to  strike,  after  vot- 
ing these  up  or  down,  there  is  no  further 
time  limit;  we  revert  back  to  unlimited 
time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  is  correct  except  as 
to  title  IV.  There  is  an  agreement  of  1 
hour  en  each  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Title  IV  has  already 
been  disix)sed  of.  This  is  not  title  IV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  it  is  still  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  I  am  not 
talking?  about  that.  I  am  talking  about 
title  II. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  parliamentary 
replies  I  have  received,  upon  that  con- 
dition. I  will  agree  to  a  limitation  of 
time.  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  each  side. 
upon  the  withdrawing  of  the  Hart 
amendment  or  substitute. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  first  let  me  make 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  is  he  prepared  now  to 
withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  intend  to  do  that  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  second  inquiry  is, 
are  we  to  vote  on  four  propositions  in 
title  II? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  will  vote  on 
about  six. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Six;  and  10  minutes 
on  each  side?  That  is  another  2  hours. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  may  not  use  it 
all.  I  may  not  need  more  than  2  or  3 
minutes  on  some  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  time  been  ex- 
hausted on  the  motion  to  strike  title  II? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  when  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
withdrawn,  there  will  be  no  further  time 
unless  there  is  an  additional  agreement. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
pro  and  con  for  such  a  long  tmie,  and 


now  we  are  going  to  spend  another  couple 
of  hours  on  the  same  proposition.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  vote  right 
now, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President,  I 
would  be  willing  to  modify  the  request 
and  make  it  2  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Well,  it  requires  two 
to  make  that  deal, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Of  course,  I  can 
only  speak  for  one, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  do  that.  I  suggest  that  he  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  and  I  am  ready  to  agree, 

Mr,  TYDINGS,  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  all  I  am  interested 
in  is  that  each  Senator  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  he  is  \oting  for,  I 
do  not  think  10  minutes  on  a  side  is  ask- 
ing too  much,  to  assure  that  Senators 
may  i:now  what  they  are  voting  on.  We 
are  not  even  certain,  now,  of  how  tiie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  intends  to  divide, 
Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  my  speech 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President,  let 
us  get  unanimous  consent.  I  am  willing 
to  agree  to  any  amount  of  time  anybody 
wants. 

Several  Senators  addressed  tlie  Chair. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  six  prop- 
ositions involved  in  title  II,  which  by 
agreement  will  be  divided,  and  contin- 
itent  upon  withdrawal  of  the  Hart 
amendment,  5  minutes  be  allocated  to 
each  side  on  eacli  proposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  L.'XUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  The  proposal  of  5  min- 
utes to  the  side  will  be  applicable  to  the 
amendments  pendmg.  but  not  applicable 
to  any  amendments  to  the  amendments 
tliat  miglit  be  submitted'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Ciiair  imderstands  it  will  be  applicable 
to  each  division  of  title  II, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  I  could  en- 
courage the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
extend  that  to  10  minutes  on  each  side, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  cannot  extend  it. 
The  request  ••-.as  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois, 

Mr.  HART.  Ten  minutes  is  not  too 
long  to  discuss  what  we  will  do  with  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
this  debate  is  now  m  its  fourth  week. 

Mr,  HART.  I  know  it  is,  but  I  think 
that  10  more  mmutes  m  the  light  of  the 
diflicul*'  load  that  that  v.-iit  has  followed 
through  history  is  not  too  much.  Maybe 
it  will  not  be  used;  but  I  have  a  sneak- 
ing suspicion  that  if  it  Ls  not  available, 
somewhere  along  the  road,  somebody  is 
going  to  jump  up  and  say,  'Wait  a  min- 
ute, I  did  not  imderstand  what  was 
happening,  " 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  I  modify 
the  request  to  increase  the  time  on  the 
.'O-called  habeas  coi-pus  amendment  to 
20  minutes,  10  mmutes  to  each  side. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr,  President.  I  used  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  an  example  be- 
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cause  It  has  some  emotional  appeal  and 
validity;  but  there  are  some  other  things 
involved  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  told 
American  citizens  they  have  a  right  to. 
So  let  us  spend  at  least  10  minutes  on 
each  of  those. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Tlie  Senator  can  ob- 
ject if  he  wants  to,  but  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  stands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr,  GORE,  I  object. 
Mr,  PASTORE,  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  under.stand  that 
as  it  stands  now,  we  have  no  time  at  all, 
so  why  not  take  a  half  a  loaf?  If  we  do 
not  take  5  minutes,  we  get  nothing.  I 
mean  we  have  got  to  be  a  little  practical 
and  realistic  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr,  President,  may  I  ask 
if  there  is  objection  to  a  controlled  time 
of  20  minutes.  10  minutes  to  a  side,  on 
whatever  divisions  are  i proposed?  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  used  but  is  it  really  too 
much  to  suggest  10  minutes  to  a  side  on 
each  of  these  significant  i.ssues? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
was  lieard.  Will  the  Senator  state  his 
request  again? 

Mr.  HART.  I  heard  no  objection  to 
that.  It  was  the  author's  suggestion  or 
request  that  to  the  extent  that  title  II 
is  divided,  after  the  motion  to  strike  is 
pending,  we  have  a  debate  of  20  minutes. 
10  mmutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection',' 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  motion,  to  make  it  15 
minutes,  7',  2  minutes  on  the  side. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  and  not  subject  to 
amendment  except  by  the  Senator  pro- 
lX)sing  the  request. 

I  voted  against  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment because  I  wish  to  consider  sever- 
ally the  provisions  of  title  n.  I  am  not 
sure  that  10  minutes  is  adequate.  There 
should  be  some  tin.e.  I  do  not  wish  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Senator's  request,  if  he  thinks 
it  is  suflicient, 

Mr,  HART,  Mr,  President,  this  Ls  one 
of  these  situations  where,  if  you  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  you  would  not  start  it. 
It  just  struck  me  that  if  anybody  does 
dig  back  into  this  Record,  and  see  that 
we  allowed  ourselves  only  5  minutes 
apiece  to  decide  what  we  wanted  to  do 
with  wliat  the  Court  has  told  us  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  supposed  to  mean, 
it  would  look  a  little  hasty.  It  was  for 
that  reason  I  suggested  20  minutes. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President.  I  still 
have  the  fioor  under  the  order  of  recog- 
nition. 

Yielding  to  the  gentle  persuasion  of 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  20  minutes  be  allowed 
on  each  of  the  six  proposals  contained  in 
title  II.  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  PASTORE,  I  congratulate  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CXIV 893— Part  11 


Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  for  the  division  now?  Is  that  in 
order? 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
In  order  after  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fram  Michigan  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  question 
is  now  on  the  motion  to  strike  title  II. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  go  into  a  division  of  time,  let  us 
liave  this  title  divided. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentai-y  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  an  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  each  one  of  these  divisions? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  there  has  not  been  such  an  order 
as  yet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  will  ask  for  that 
when  we  get  to  it, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  division  of 
title  II.  for  the  purposes  of  voting,  as  fol- 
lows  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  each  section  of  the  division. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  first  division  t»e  from  the  begin- 
ning of  title  II  line  9,  on  page  43,  down 
to  and  including  line  23  on  page  44, 

I  ask  that  the  next  division  begin  with 
line  24  on  page  44,  subtitle  (c),  and  ex- 
tend down  to  subtitle  (d)  on  vpage  45. 
which  includes  line  11  on  that  page. 

I  assume  that  the  other  matter  will  be 
noncontroversial.  However,  it  will  have  to 
be  voted  on.  I  think  it  can  be  voted  on 
yea  and  nay. 

Another  division  is  section  (d '  and  (e» . 
beginning  on  page  45.  line  12  down  to 
and  including  line  20  on  page  45.  That 
will  be  division  No.  3. 

Division  No.  4  will  be  all  of  section  3502. 
beginning  on  line  21  of  page  45  and  ex- 
tending to  and  Including  line  7  on 
page  46. 

Division  No.  5  will  begin  on  page  46, 
line  8,  and  extend  to  and  include  line  2 
on  page  47. 

Division  No.  G  will  begin  with  line  3 
on  page  47.  section  702.  and  extend  down 
to  title  III  on  page  48,  which  includes 
line  2  on  that  page. 

Mr.  President,  are  the  divisions 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  divi- 
sions are  ordered. 

PRnlLEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
reqticst? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant  Richard  Murphy  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  remain- 
ing consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


FIRST    DtVISlOH 

The  clerk  will  now  state  the  first  divi- 
sion. 

The  Assistant  Legislativb  Clerk,  On 
page  43,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  the 
language  down  to  and  including  line  23 
on  page  44. 

The  first  division  is  as  follows: 

TITLE    II— ADMISSIBILITY    OP    CONFES- 
SIONS.    REVIEWABILITY      OP      ADMIS- 
SION   IN    EVIDENCE    OF    CONFESSIONS 
IN     STATE     CASES,     ADMISSIBILITY  IN 
EVIDENCE     OP     EYE     WITNESS     TESTI- 
MONY.  AND   PROCEDURES   IN   OBTAIN- 
ING WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 
Sec.  701,  (a)   Cliapter  223.  title  18,  United 
States  Code   (reLillng  to  witnesses  and  i>vi- 
dence).  Is  amended   by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereol  the  loUowing  new  sections; 
§  3501,  Admissibility  of  confessions 

"(a»  In  any  criminal  prosecution  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  confession,  ria  defined  in  sub- 
section (e)  hereof,  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  If  it  is  voluntarily  given.  Before 
such  confession  is  received  in  evidence,  the 
trial  judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Jury,  determine  any  issue  as  to  voluntari- 
ness. If  the  trial  Judge  determines  that  the 
confession  was  voluntarily  made  It  shall  be 
admitted  In  evidence  and  the  trial  Judpe  shall 
permit  the  Jury  to  hear  relevant  evidence 
on  the  Issue  of  voluntariness  and  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  to  give  tuch  weight  10  the 
confession  as  the  Jury  feels  u  deserves  under 
all  the  circumstances, 

"(b)  The  trial" Judge  in  determining  the 
I'^sue  of  voluntariness  .shall  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  giving  of  the  confession,  includ- 
ing (1)  the  tinve  elapsing  between  arrest 
and  arraignment  ot  the  defendant  making 
the  confession,  if  it  was  made  after  ar- 
rest and  before  arraignment.  (2)  whether 
such  defendant  knew  the  nature  of  the  ol- 
Icnse  with  which  he  was  charged  or  of  which 
he  was  suspected  at  the  time  of  making  the 
confession,  (3)  whether  or  not  such  de- 
fendant was  advLsed  or  knew  that  he  was 
not  required  to  make  any  statement  and 
that  any  such  statemwit  could  be  used 
against  him.  (4i  whether  or  not  such  de- 
fendant had  been  advised  prior  to  question- 
ing of  his  right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel; 
and  ( 5 1  whether  or  not  such  defendant  was 
without  the  assistance  of  counsel  when  ques- 
tioned and  when  giving  such  confession. 

'The  presence  or  absence  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Judge  need  not  be 
conclusive  on  the  Issue  of  voluntariness  of 
the  confession." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  v.  ill 
be  10  minutes  to  the  side. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  lecog- 
nizcd. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  this 
division  lias  to  do  with  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion and  says  that  the  Miranda  case 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
trial  judge  in  determining  whether  a 
statement  is  voluntary  and  if  he  deter- 
mines that  tlie  confession  is  voluntary, 
he  then  submits  it  to  the  jury  and  lets 
the  jury  hear  the  same  testimony  he  has 
heard  and  instructs  the  jui-y  to  give  it 
such  weight  as  they  think  it  is  entitled  to. 
He  must  find  himself,  out  of  the  presence 
of  the  jury,  that  It  was  voluntarily  made. 
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without  coercion  and  without  intimida- 
tion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr  McCLELL.\N  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator's  statement  embody  what  has 
been  the  law  m  the  United  States  for 
more  than  170  yeais? 

Mr  McCLELL.\N  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
th.e  Uidge  hears  the  testimony,  deter- 
mine>  whether  the  confession  is  volun- 
ta;->-  ar.d  in  conformity  with  the  Miranda 
pronouncements,  and  then  also  submits 
It  U")  the  jury  to  likewise  make  a  deter— 
mination  as  to  whether  it  is  voluntary? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  began  in 
1787  ' 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Se\ep..ai.  SE^I.^T(-lRs.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time^ 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
division,  as  e.xplained  by  the  Senator 
f;om  Arkansas  does  relate  to  the 
Miranda  decision  as  I  understand  it. 
The  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wroni:: 

Division  No.  I  is  the  Miranda  decision. 

Division  No.  2  is  the  Malloiy  decision. 

Division  No.  3  is  basically  the  defini- 
tion which  relates  to  Nos.  1  and  2. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  aware.  aft€r  the 
debate,  of  the  ramifications  of  section 
3501   And  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Sever.al  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  when  all  time  is  yielded  back, 
the  question  before  the  Senate  is  division 
No    1  of  the  motion  to  strike  title  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  A  vote  of  "yea- 
would  be  a  vote  to  strike  it,  and  a  vote  of 
■nay"  -.vould  be  a  vote  to  leave  it  in  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  division  No.  1  of  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  the  language  beginning  on 
line  9  of  page  43.  down  to  and  including 
line  23  on  page  44. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  '  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  BREWSTER  iwhen  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy]. If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
iMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  ChurchI,  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
I  Mr.  Gruening  I,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEYl.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Grueninc]  and  the  Senator  from'Okla- 
homa  (Mr.  Monroney'I  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHELl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
JavitsI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  I  would  vote 
■yea.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  -yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  29, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

(No.  141  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 29 


BoBps 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pen 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Percy 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Symington 

FoiiK 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Hart 

Morse 

Williams.  N.J 

Hartkc 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Iiiouye 

Muskie 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Murphy 

-Alloit 

Fulbright 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Gore 

Prouty 

Baker 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Ribicoff 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Ruisell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Holland  Smith 

Cannon  Hollinga  Sparkman 

Carlson  Hruska  Stennls 

Cotton  Jordan.  N.C.  Taimadge 

Curtis  Jordan,  Idaho  Thiu-mond 

Dirksen  Lausche  Tower 

Dodd  Long.  La.  Williams,  Del. 

Dommick  McClellan  Yarborough 

Eastland  Miller  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Ellender  Moss 

Ervin  Mundt 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Brew=ter.  .^gainst.  Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Bartlett  Javits  McGovern 

Church  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Monroney 

Gruening  Kuchel  Montoya 

Harris  McCarthy  Nelson 

Hatfield  McGee 


So  the  first  division  of  the  motion  to 
strike  title  II  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recon.'^ider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  The  second  division  which 
has  been  requested  starts  with  line  24  on 
page  44.  to  and  including  line  11  on  page 
45. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  iiave  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELL.'\N.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  already  voted  on  the  Mallory 
rule,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  bill  last 
year,  a  vote  of  approximately  2  to  1.  The 
section  now  being  considered  reads : 

(c)  In  any  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  confession  made  or  given  by  a  person  who  is 
a  defendant  therein,  while  such  person  was 
under  arrest  or  other  detention  in  the  cus- 
tody of  any  law-enforcement  officer  or  l.iw- 
enforcement  agency,  shall  not  be  inadmis- 
sible solely  because  of  delay  in  bringing  such 
person  before  a  commissioner  or  other  of- 
ficer empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such 
confession  is  found  by  the  trial  judge  to  have 
been  made  voluntarily  and  if  the  weight  to 
be  given  the  confession  Is  left  to  the  Jury. 

In  other  words,  under  the  section  that 
has  just  been  adopted,  it  requires  the 
trial  judge  to  lake  into  account  whether 
there  is  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time 
and  whether  that  contribtued  to  coercion 
with  respect  to  the  confession.  It  puts 
all  the  facts,  the  totality  of  the  circum- 
stances, back  in  the  trial  court. 

The  Senate  approved  of  this  once,  and 
I  hoiie  it  does  .'-o  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELL.-\N.  I  yield. 

Mr.  L.-\USCHE.  Does  it  not  go  beyond 
that  and  also  put  it  in  the  jury? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  It  does.  It  puts  it 
right  in  the  jury,  where  it  has  always 
been  and  where  it  belones. 

Mr.  L-AUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  prior  to  the 
Mallory  rule,  confessions  made  under 
the  circumstances  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator were  admissible  in  evidence? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  whether  it 
has  had  any  impact,  look  at  the  chart 
and  see  how  crime  has  spiraled  upward 
since  that  rule  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Mallory  rule  was 
adopted  ;n   1955  or  1956? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  1954,  as  I  recall, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  Mallory  rule 
provided  that  the  arresting  officer  must 
immediately 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Since  then,  they 
have  hek'  that  a  person  cannot  be  given 
even  5  minutes,  tliat  that  is  an  unrea- 
sonable time.  My  position  is  that  if  you 
aiTest  somebody  on  suspicion,  you 
might  have  evei->'  ground  to  an-est  him 
on  suspicion.  If  you  iiave  to  run  him 
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straight  to  a  magLstrate.  It  is  not  even 
fair  to  the  iierson  arresUd.  With  a  little 
investigation,  you  mii^lit  be  able  to  find 
out  that  he  is  not  guUty  and  you  can 
turn  him  loose.  It  works  both  ways.  He 
may  be  guilty,  and  you  may  take  lum  to 
the  magistrate,  and  you  may  not  have 
time  to  inquire  and  get  the  proof. 

But  if  they  do  not  arrest  him  he  may 
get  away.  What  are  they  going  to  do 
then?  Are  they  going  to  pick  up  some- 
body and  take  him  dowri  there  without 
any"  evidence  and  I'lOld  him?  Then,  he 
would  net  an  arrest  record.  That  is  wh.at 
he  would  i;et.  Whereas,  a  little  mveslica- 
tion  might  turn  the  man  loose.  Tlie  law 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  accused  as 
well  as  society 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fui'ther? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  arrest- 
ing officer  would  be  allov.-ed  to  bring  the 
arrested  man  before  the  court  and  the 
court  would  determine  whether  the  time 
was  imi-easonable,  and  the  juiT 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  It  would  be  done  at 
the  trial.  That  is  taken  into  account  and 
it  must  be  considered  under  the  provi- 
sions we  have  already  adopted. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  propound  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 
'  As  the  Senator  ::nows,  the  District  of 
Columbia  crmie  bill,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year,  and  which  was  en- 
acted into  law,  placed  a  time  limit  on 
the  so-called  stop  and  frisk  procedure 
of  3  liours. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
.Scott)  has  an  aniendment  to  the  entire 
title  in  vs'hich  he  would  make  the  time  4 
lours  His  amendment  would  begin  on 
line  9.  on  page  45,  beginning  with  the 
word  'is"  and  strike  out  all  through  the 
l>cnod  on  line  1 1  and  insert  the  language : 
■•was  made  or  given  by  such  person  with- 
in four  hours  immediately  following  his 
arrest  or  other  detention." 

I  wonder  what  the  view  of  the  Senator 
is  with  respect  to  that  amendment. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  this 
measure  is  not  open  to  amendment  at  this 
time.  After  final  disposition  ol  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  everything,  it  will  be  open 
for  that  kind  of  amendment.  At  that 
lime  I  would  be  plad  to  consider  it  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  commitment  at 
this  tiine.  We  will  have  the  opporiumty 
to  vote  for  such  a  modification  after 
this  matter  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  might  advise  the 
Senate  that  language  similar  to  the  sec- 
ond division  was  contained  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  a  few  years 
ago,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
It  does  upset  a  long  .series  of  cases,  and 
not  only  the  Mallory  case,  but  going  back 
to  the  McNabb  case. 

I  hope  the  secorid  division  will  be 
stricken  from  title  II. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Elscobedo  case  was 
a  split  decision,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4;  is 
that  correct? 


Mr,  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  Miranda  case  was 
a  5  to  4  decision;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  was  the  vote  in 
the  Mallory  decision? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  the  Mallory  decision 
the  vote  was  8  to  0. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  it  la 
a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  we  are  asked  here  to  destroy 
that  unanimous  decision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  Mallory  deci- 
sion was  not  a  rule  of  court  involved? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Mallory  case  arose 
under  a  construction  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  which  provide 
that  a  defendant  must  be  brought  before 
an  arraigning  officer,  either  a  U.S.  com- 
missioner or  a  district  judge,  without  un- 
necessary delay.  Tlie  Mallory  decision 
v,-as  supporting  that  provision  "without 
unnecessary  delay." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  adopted  the  rule? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  It  was  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence said  you  must  immediately  and 
without  delay  bring  the  accused  before 
the  court? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  he  must  be 
brought  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  rule  that  the 
Court  inteiTireted  stated  "without  unnec- 
essary delay."  The  Court  has  interpreted 
"unnecessary  delay"  to  mean  forth- 
with and  it  does  not  permit  what  I  have 
suggested  here.  This  should  be  a  reason- 
able time,  and  that  is  all  this  provision 
would  do.  To  ascertain  if  the  proof  is 
sufficient  to  hold  the  man.  Otherwise, 
criminals  who  are  apprehended  are  go- 
ing to  be  permitted  to  escape.  In  addi- 
tion irmocent  people  will  be  taken  in 
without  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate whether  or  not  they  are  inno- 
cent. They  might  be  given  an  arrest 
record.  We  should  not  let  this  sort  of 
thing  happen.  This  measure  would  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  time  for  making  that 
deteiTTiination. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lor  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas .suggested  that  Congress  last  I>e- 
cember  changed  the  Mallory  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  3  hours,  so  that  a  person  had 
to  be  brouglit  before  a  magistrate  within 
3  hours 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  METCALF.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion wouid  repeal  that  District  of  Co- 
lumbia pro\ision,  would  it  not.  and  leave 
the  matter  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  whether  he  is  brought  before  it 
in  3  hours,  4  hours.  5  hours,  or  6  hours? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  liave  not  checked 
to  see  if  this  would  repeal  that  language 
or  not.  If  it  does,  it  should  be  repealed 
and  a  reasonable  time  provided. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Last  December,  after 
discussion  and  debate,  we  reached  a  com- 
promise in  connection  with  the  Mallory 


case.  Many  people  thought  that  compro- 
mise was  going  too  far,  but  at  least  we 
provided  that  3  hours  would  be  a  reason- 
able time  to  hold  persons.  Now.  after 
oi\ly  a  few  months  we  would  repeal  that 
provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  beheve  this 
measure  was  meant  to  repeal  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill,  but  we  can 
find  out. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  language  makes 
reference  to  any  criminal  jn-osecution 
brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  McCLELLiVN.  We  tried  to  make  it 
uniform. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  the  3-hour  provision  might 
be 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  said  3 
hours.  Tlic  measure  speaks  for  itself.  If 
later  a  Senator  v.  ishcs  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, that  can  be  done,  but  it  cannot 
be  dono^on  this  vote.  Tlic  matter  will  be 
open  for  amendment. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  for  6 
hours  I  said  I  would  consider  it,  and  I 
mean  that  in  all  good  faith.  There  must 
be  some  modification  of  the  rule  because 
it  is  not  fair  now  and  it  does  an  injustice. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    ERVIN.    The    MalloiT    rule    was 
based  on  a  loile  of  court  which  merely 
said  an  arresting  officer  would  take  a 
person  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  unneces- 
sary delay.  As  that  has  been  interpreted 
it  did  not  even  mean  5  minutes,  and  that 
is  wrone. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Court  took  that  rule 
and  converted  it  into  a  rule  of  evidence 
when  it  was  not  a  rule  of  evidence. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tliis  amendment  does 
away  with  such  artificial  things  as  time 
and  provides  if  the  confession  was  vol- 
untarily made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  hope  we  have  not  lost  complete 
confidence  in  the  judges  tliroughout  this 

I  would  think  that  any  trial  judge 
would  be  able  to  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  and  determine  whether 
there  was  delay  in  taking  a  person  for 
arraignment  and  whether  it  was  unrea- 
sonable or  unjust.  Therefore,  the  judge 
would  Ije  able  to  rule  accordingly.  I  sup- 
ix>se  the  Supreme  Court  could  review  it. 
This  condition  we  have  today  should  be 
corrected,  and  we  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  Court  ruled 
that  a  man  had  to  be  immediately  and 
without  unnecessary  delay  brought,  be- 
fore the  court,  did  that  also  declare  a  rule 
of  law  applicable  to  county  and  State 
courts? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Tliey  are  hold- 
ing that  now;  and  that  applies  through- 
out the  land,  in  the  States,  counties,  and 
ever>'where  else.  Anybody  who  is  taken 
into  custody  must  be  immediately  taken 
into  custody  without  imnecessary  delay. 
Unnecessary  delay  has  been  interpreted 
in  the  Mallory  rule  to  be  immediately 
and  it  does  not  mean  in  5  minutes. 
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The  present  situation  is  simply  unrea- 
sonable Here  is  an  innocent  fellow.  A 
crime  has  been  committed.  They  go  out 
and  they  see  someone  who  may  be  guilty. 
The  fellow  says  that  he  was  not  there, 
that  he  just  left  somewhere  else  and 
came  back. 

He  might  be  telling  the  truth  about  it. 
but  if  he  is  telling  the  truth  about  it, 
he  should  not  be  carried  down  there  and 
an  arrest  made  of  him. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  in  one 
'Aord.  the  Mallor>-  case  was  a  case  in- 
volving a  defendant  before  the  Federal 
court  who  had  been  held  14  hours  in- 
communicado The  Court  found,  under 
Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure,  that 
that  was  an  unnecessary  delay.  The 
Mallory  decision  applies  only  to  cases  in 
Federal  courts,  to  Federal  rules  of  crim- 
inal procedure,  and  does  not  apply  to 
ca.ses  in  State  court,s. 

I  hope  chat  the  section  is  struck. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ker.tucky  whatever  time  I  have 
remaininL: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  may  proceed. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mai-yland. 

Mr  F^.esident.  I  remember  in  1958. 
when  I  was  serving  in  the  Senate,  that 
after  the  Mallory  deci-sion  of  1957.  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
amendments  at  that  time  to  modify  it.  I 
remember  participating  in  the  debate. 
.■\.s  I  understand  the  holding  of  the  Court. 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  correctly  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Court  gave  it 
the  effect  of  a  rule  and  did  not  apply  it 
a,^  a  constitutional  principle. 

In  the  Miranda  and  later  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  provided  constitu- 
tional prottKition  to  an  individual  against 
ieif-mcnmmation  under  the  fifth 
amendment,  by  prescribing  that  he  must 
bf  -.varned  that  he  does  not  have  to  make 
a  statement,  that  any  statement  he 
makes  may  used  against  him.  that  he  ha^ 
the  right  to  a  lawyer,  and  if  he  does  not 
have  funds  to  secure  one.  that  a  lawyer 
will  be  provided. 

The  Court  also  declared  in  its  opinion 
that  the  Mallory  rule  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

U:Tder  the  Court  rulings  before  the 
Mallory  case,  and  under  the  amendment 
now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, there  would  be  no  limit  upon  the 
time  that  a  defendant  could  be  detained 
to  seek  a  confession  before  his  arraign- 
ment before  a  magistrate.  It  is  true  that 
the  jury,  under  instructions  from  the 
judge,  would  determine  whether  the 
length  of  time  which  he  had  been  held 
affected  the  voluntariness  of  his  state- 
ment. But  since  the  Mallory  case  the 
courts  have  held  that  to  hold  a  defend- 
ant under  detention  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time  in  itself  would  make  his 
confession  iiiadmissible,  even  if  it  were 
found  to  be  voluntary.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  agree  with 
n\e.  there  is  no  prohibition  m  the  amend- 
ment which  he  is  offering  against  the  de- 
tention of  a  defendant  for  any  length  of 
time  when  a  confession  is  sought  and 
obtained. 


There  is  another  fundamental  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  Mallory  case,  even  if 
the  Court  did  not  invoke  it  in  its  finding; 
it  is,  that  in  this  country  we  do  not  de- 
tain an  individual  except  under  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  otherwise,  we  would  have  a 
police  state,  where  any  officer,  without 
arraignment  or  without  securing  a  war- 
rant, could  simply  say,  "I  have  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  this  man  has  com- 
mitted a  felony.  I  will  take  him  in  my 
posses.sion  and  hold  him  for  3,  4,  10.  or  12 
hours  while  I  attempt  to  obtain  from 
him  a  confession  or  an  admi.ssion." 

Such  a  proposition  goes  fundamentally 
again.st  the  propwsition  that  no  indi- 
vidual in  this  countrj'  shall  be  detained 
against  his  will  and  until  he  has  been 
taken  before  a  magistrate  and  has  been 
apprised  of  the  offense  with  which  he 
is  charged.  This,  of  course,  contem- 
plates a  reasonable  time  to  bring  the  ac- 
cused before  a  magistrate,  but  certainly 
It  does  not  mean  an  unlimited  time. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, that  through  detention  it  may  be 
detei-mined  that  the  detained  person  has 
committed  no  crime,  and  can  be  turned 
loose.  And  therefore  this  justifies  deten- 
tion. 

During  his  detention,  he  may  have 
been  held  against  his  will,  he  may  have 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law. 

I  cannot  vote  for  an  amendment  winch 
would  permit  a  defendant  to  be  held  an 
unUmited  time  in  order  to  seek  a  con- 
fession. That  is  the  reason  I  speak  today. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN,   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  Let  us 
vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  2  minutes  remaining 
to  me  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

'Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  going  to 
say  to  a  policeman,  if  that  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land?  Is  it  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  arrest  anyone  until  we  get  a 
warrant?  If  that  be  true,  then  there  is 
no  hope  for  safe  streets  in  Amenca.  If 
police  officers  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  use 
their  own  discretion  as  to  when  to  take 
a  man  into  custody  until  they  can  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  before 
a  reasonable  time  has  expired,  then  we 
will  never  have  any  more  safe  streets  in 
America.  The  policeman  will  not  want 
to  rim  the  risk  of  being  sued  for  false 
arrest  if  he  carmot  have  a  little  leeway 
to  exercise  that  kind  of  judgment  in 
taking  a  man  into  custody.  Especially,  if 
he  was  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  or 
when  he  has  evidence  to  detain  a  man 
and  then  must  take  him  down  before  a 
magistrate  right  away  and  have  him 
bound  over  or  the  case  disposed  of. 

It  would  help  and  protect  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  law  en- 
forcement in  America  today,  we  place 
so  many  shackles  on  law  enforcement 
officials  that  they  cannot  do  their  duty. 
They  are  afraid  to  do  so.  They  also  do 
not  know   what  to  do,  sometimes,  be- 


cause they  are  so  confused  with  all  of 
these  decisions  and  their  consequences 

l"Vote!"l 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary- inquirv. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  .'^tate  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  will  be  to  vote  no'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  A  vote  of  nay  will  be  a 
vote  not  to  strike. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  second  division  of  the  motion  to 
strike  title  II. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy].  If  he 
were  iiresont  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  pennitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  'after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  I.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GRfENiNG  1 .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Ken.\-edy].  the  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  i  Mr.  McCarthy!,  the 
Senator  from  Wyomine:  !  Mr.  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  M«r- 
GovERNl.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson'1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GrueningI.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Kennedy!  would  each  vote 
".vea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENi.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield] .  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  .Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield  j  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  'his  vot^,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr.  Javits  I  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Kucheli.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
!Mr,  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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in 


(.) 


Brooke 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Burdick 

Fong 

JackBon 

Case 

Hart 

Kennedy,  Mase. 

Clark 

Hartke 

Long,  Mo. 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bi\ker 

B.iyh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BO'4gS 

Brewster 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 


Tydlngs 
WUUams,  N,J. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  Ohio 


Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Russell 


Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

NAYS— 58 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper      Scott 

Hill  Smathers 

Holland  Smith 

HolUnps  sparkman 

Hruska  Spong 

Jordan,  N,C,        Stennls 

Jordan,  Idaho     Symington 

Lausche  Talmadge 

Long.  La.  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Tower 

McClcUan  Williams.  Del, 

Miller  Young,  N,  Dak. 

Mundt 

Murphy 


(di  NothLiig  contained  In  this  section 
shall  bar  the  admission  In  evidence  ot  any 
conlesslon  made  or  given  voluntarily  by  any 
person  to  any  other  person  without  inter- 
rogation by  anyone,  or  at  any  time  at  which 
the  person  who  made  or  gave  such  confes- 
sion was  not  under  arrest  or  other  deten- 
tion. 

••(e)  As  used  in  thlj  section,  the  term 
'confession"  means  any  confession  of  guilt 
of  any  criminal  offense  or  any  self-incrim- 
inating statement  made  or  given  orally  or 
in  writing. 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A   LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

MansHeld,  against,  Morton,  for, 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Hatfield  McGee 

Javlts  McGovern 

Kennedy,  NY.  Montoya 

Kuchel  Nelson 
McCarthy 


Bartlett 

Church 

Dirksen 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

So  the  second  division  of  the  motion 
to  strike  was  rejected. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  second  division  of  the  motion  to 
strike  was  rejected. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pi-es- 
ident,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to,  ,  ,     ,     x 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President.  I 
now  call  up  the  division  upon  including 
line  12  throuah  line  20  on  page  45.  and 
I  c^ay  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  division,  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  ob.iection 
to  it,  if  the  other  amendment  i.s  adopted, 
because  it  simply  provides  that— 

Nothing  conUined  in  this  section  shall 
bar  the  admission  in  evidence  of  any  con- 
fession made  or  given  voluntarily  by  any 
person  to  anv  other  person  without  inter- 
rogatlon  by  anyone,  or  at  any  time  at  which 
the  person  who  made  or  gave  sucii  confes- 
sion was  not  under  arrest  or  other  detention. 


In  Other  words,  if  no  officer  is  in- 
volved—if I  confess  to  you.  for  ex- 
ample—that would  be  considered  volun- 
tai-y.  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

The  other  i>art  is  the  definition,  and 

reads: 

\s  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "con- 
fession" means  any  confession  of  guilt  of  any 
criminal  offense  or  any  self-incrlminatlng 
statement  made  or  given  orally  or  m  wTiting, 

I  asstmie  there  is  no  objection  to  it, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vacated  and  that  the  question 
be  "put  on  retaining  lines  12  through  20 
on  page  45  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  divi-sion  No,  3  of 
the  motion  to  strike. 

The  motion  to  stnke  was  not  agreed 
to.  and  the  language,  on  page  45,  lines 
12  through  20.  was  retained,  as  follows: 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  third  division  of  the  motion  to  strike 
title  II  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  other  provisions  in  this  title, 
and  I  yield  to  hira  the  right  to  control  the 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  who  I  be- 
lieve has  the  laboring  oar  as  the  author 
of  the  motion  to  .strike. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  division 
No.  4,  section  3502,   as  to  the  review- 
ability of  admission  in  evidence  of  con- 
fessions in  State  cases,  would  overrule 
constitutional    law,    and    overrule    the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States   to   review   decisions   from  State 
courts  which  it  has  had  jurisdiction  to 
review  dating  back  to  the  inception  of 
this  Republic.  Section  S502,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  would   overrule   Marbury   against 
Madison.  It  would  overrule  McCulloch 
against    Maryland.    It    would    overrule 
Martins  against  Hunter's  Lessee.  It  would 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  any  inferior  court  of  the  Fed- 
eral system   from  reviewing,  reversing, 
vacating,  modifying  or  disturbing  in  any 
way  any  ruling  of  any  trial  court  of  any 
State  in  any  criminal  prosecution  admit- 
ting in  evidence  as  voluntarily  made  an 
admission  or  confession  of  an  accused, 
if  such  ruling  has  been  affirmed  or  other- 
wise upheld  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  having  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 

cause. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  fifth  amendment  right  and  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  is  involved  in 
an  involuntary  confession,  if  this  section 
is  adopted,  we  take  away  the  right  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
review. 

If  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  review  can  be  taken 
away  on  a  fifth  amendment  case,  it  can 
be  taken  away  on  a  first  amendment 
case.  The  first  amendment  is  the  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  .speech. 

The  fifth  amendment  or  the  first 
amendment,  either  one,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  fundamental  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  such  as  our  Republic.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  travesty,  and  yielding 
to  -he  passion  of  the  time,  if  the  Senate 
were  to  yield  to  emotion  and  take  away 
the  right  of  review  of  a  fifth  amendment 
case  involving  an  involuntary  confes- 
sion at  this  time,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances we  all  know. 


I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
section  of  title  n  to  which  I  cannot  lend 
my  support.  As  1  read  it,  it  would  elim- 
inate altogether  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Federal  court  to  review,  consider,  alter, 
or  modify  in  any  respect  the  validity  of  a 
confession  as  utilized  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  State  court. 

I  submit,  Mr,  President,  that  this  is 
approaching  the  problem  from  the  sUnd- 
point  of  jurisdiction.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  said  that  it  would  deny 
certain  rights  and  powers  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  also  denies  to  an  American 
citizen  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  Federal 
court  the  question  of  validity  of  confes- 
sions as  utilized  in  a  judgment  which 
he  thinks  is  unjust. 

One  of  the  first  cases  that  all  of  us 
studied  in  law  .school  was  Marburj- 
again.st  Madison.  This,  I  submit,  is  fun- 
damental in  our  jurisprudence. 

Moreover:  this  provision,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  attempt  to  give  to  the 
Federal  courU  only  the  right  to  review  a 
ca,se  in  part,  eliminating  entirely  from 
the  reviewability  of  the  Federal  courts 
the  confession  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  confession  was  obtained.  siO 
long  as  a  State  court,  in  its  final  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  had  affirmed  the  valid- 
itv  of  such  evidence. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  goes 
too  far,  and  I  cannot  support  it.  There- 
fore. I  shall  vote  to  eliminate  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  measure  pre- 
sented in  the  issue  before  us  gave  the 
right  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 
petition  for  certiorari,  as  distinguished 
from  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus,  would 
the  Senator  support  the  measure? 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  bill 
now  before  us  provides  that  you  can  only 
go  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  If  it 
provided  that  you  could  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
direct  proceeding  from  the  trial  court, 
as  distinguished  from  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  would  the  Senator 
support  the  bill? 

Mr,  GORE.  I  would  certainly  be  willing 
to  consider  it.  That,  however,  is  not  be- 
fore the  Senate,  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  the  elimination  of  section  3502, 
and  that  is  the  question  upon  which  I 
am  called  to  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
shall  not  be  final? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  to  the 
Federal  courts,  nor  do  I  wish  to  deny 
to  an  American  citizen,  the  reviewability 
by  the  Federal  courts  of  a  constitutional 
right  which  he  thinks  may  have  been 
infringed. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  may  I 

have  2  minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ate, after  adopting  the  provisions  of  title 
n  which  have  already  been  adopted, 
should  vote  to  strike  this  provision,  it 
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'A-o  lid  do  a  very  Inconsistent  thing.  The 
St-r.ato  .as  just  adopted  three  provl- 
.si:>n.s — :hat  is.  it  has  refused  to  strike 
three  provisions — and  it  has  thereby- 
made  volunta.'^-  confessior.s  admissible  in 
Federal  courts,  even  though  the  warn- 
ings in  the  Miranda  case  are  not  given. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
procedures  in  State  courts:  and  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Senate  can  re- 
store to  the  State  courts  the  power  to 
convict,  on  voluntary  confessions,  self- 
confessed  murderers,  self-confessed  rap- 
ists, self-confessed  robbers,  self-con- 
fessed burtjlars.  self-confessed  arsonists, 
af.d  self-confes.sed  thieves  in  cases  where 
the  newly  invented  rule  in  the  Miranda 
case  was  not  followed  by  the  law- 
enforcement  officer  having  them  in  cus- 
tody. 

All  this  measure  seeks  to  do  is  to  deny 
juinsdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  one 
respect,  and  one  respect  only.  It  gives 
the  accused  2  days  in  court.  It  gives  him 
a  day  In  the  trial  court,  where  he  can 
contest  the  voluntariness  of  his  confes- 
sion and  it  sives  him  a  day,  in  the  highest 
court'  Qf  the  State  having  juri.sdiction  of 
his  case  to  contest  a  second  time  the 
voluntariness  of  his  confession.  If  the 
Senate  should  strike  this  provision,  it 
would  do  the  paradoxical  thing  of  rec- 
ognizing the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confession  in  Federal  courts,  but  not  in 
State  courts.  That  would  be  the  strange 
consequence  of  its  former  vote  and  a 
vote  to  strike  this  provision. 

The  Senate  should  remember  that  it 
Is  the  States  which  have  the  primary 
power  and  the  primary  duty  to  enforce 
the  great  bulk  of  the  criminal  laws  which 
protect  our  citizens  in  their  lives,  in  their 
limbs,  and  in  their  property  and  not 
handicap  them  by  rules  not  applicable 
to  the  Federal  Government.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  provision  because  article  III,  section 
2.  of  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
res:ulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

And  it  has  been  held,  in  everj-  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with 
this  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find  after  the  most  diligent  search;  that 
it  is  constitutional  for  the  Congress  to 
regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut. 

The  language  of  article  III,  section  2. 
is  that — 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  Congress  shall  make. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  the 
Francis  Wright  case: 

What  those  powers  shall  be.  and  to  what 
extent  they  shall  be  e.xercised.  are.  and  always 
have  been,  proper  subjects  of  legislative  con- 
trol. Authority  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  nec- 
essarily carries  with  it  authority  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  Jurisdiction.  Not  only  may  whole 
classes  of  cases  be  kept  out  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion altogether,  but  particular  classes  of 
questions  may  be  subjected  to  reexamination 
and  review,  while  others  are  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  acts  of  Congress 
now  deny  both  the  Federal  district 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ovei-whelming  majority  of  all 


civil  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws,  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  done  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  provision  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  no  jiu-lsdlction  of  civil 
cases  unless  the  matter  in  controversy  In- 
volves more  than  $10,000,  exclusive  of 
interest  and  costs. 

There  are  many  cases  In  which  Con- 
gress has  denied  trial  jurisdiction  to  in- 
ferior Federal  courts  and  appellate  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court.  And  if  the 
Senate  wishes  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  self-confessed 
criminals,  it  shoi^ld  adopt  this  provision. 
This  is  the  only  way  the  Congress  can 
legislate  and  secure  the  same  protection 
to  citizens  in  the  courts  of  the  States  we 
have  attempted  to  give  to  citizens  in  Fed- 
eral courts  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  thus  far  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that  any 
Senator  who  thinks  that  those  who  have 
volimtarlly  confessed  that  they  have 
murdered  or  raped  or  robbed  ought  not 
to  be  pimished  should  vote  to  strike  this 
provision;  but  any  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  such  self-confessed  criminals 
ought  to  be  punished  should  vote  against 
the  motion  to  strike  this  provision.  This 
provision  constitutes  the  only  way  the 
Congress  can  give  protection  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  citizens. 
This  is  so  because  most  crimes  arc  of- 
fenses against  State  rather  than  Federal 
laws. 

Mr.  TALm\dge.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  read  the  language  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  on  page  46,  it  relates  only 
to  admitting  in  evidence  as  voluntarily 
made  an  admission  on  confession  of  an 
accused  if  such  ruling  has  been  affirmed 
or  otherwise  upheld  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  having  appellate  jurisdicton 
of  the  cause. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  relates  onli'  to  the 
reviewability  and  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  Federal 
courts  wotUd  have  the  right  to  review 
for  any  other  cause,  but  not  in  the  case 
of  a  voluntary  confession. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  Marbury  against  Madison  or  is 
doing  an  injustice  to  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision  is 
an  effort  to  make  it  certain  in  the  only 
way  Congress  can  make  it  certain  that 
what  John  Marshall  himself,  as  Chief 
Justice,  held  to  be  the  law  of  the  Na- 
tion remains  the  law  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  the  only  way  Congress  can  restore  the 
Constitution  to  what  it  meant  from  the 
15th  day  of  June  1790,  until  the  13th 
day  of  June  1966. 

If  one  believes  in  standing  by  the  Con- 
stitution, he  should  vote  against  strik- 
ing the  provision.  But  if  one  believes 
American  citizens  should  be  ruled  by  a 
judicial  oligarchy  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  rather  than 
by   the   Constitution   belonging    to   200 


Ma  J  Jl,  IOCS 
then  he  should  vote 


million  American.^, 
to  strike 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ,\1eld  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
spoke  for  him.self  in  Marbury  against 
Madison  and  left  no  room  for  doubt.  It 
is  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  not  for 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  declare  what  the  riszhts  are. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  John  Marshall  .said  that 
volimtary  confessions  are  admissible  in 
evidence  in  this  country.  And  this  is  what 
the  Constitution  meant  until  the  13th 
day  of  June.  1966,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  five  Judges  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution over  the  opposition  of  the  other 
four  Judges. 

If  one  believes  that  the  Constitution 
belonging  to  200  million  Americans 
ought  not  to  be  changed  by  the  vote  of 
one  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  mean 
something  contrary  to  what  it  has  meant 
for  166  years,  he  should  vote  not  to 
strike. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  an- 
other 30  .seconds? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  30  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  OrcL'on, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  30  seconds. 

Mr,  MOP^E.  Mr.  President,  I  say  again 
to  my  dear  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  recognized  the  Constitution  as 
a  living  hand  and  not  a  dead  hand  and 
he  made  that  very  clear  in  Marbuiy 
against  Madison. 

It  is  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  render 
their  decisions  from  year  to  year  and  not 
bind  itself  as  far  as  changing  conditions 
or  new  knowledge  is  concerned  in  regard 
to  the  application  or  construction. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  believes  that  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  a  living  docu- 
ment. But  if  five  Supreme  Court  judges 
can  alter  its  plain  iansuage  to  conform  to 
their  personal  notions,  the  Constitution 
is  a  dead  docimient,  whose  remains  are 
being  disposed  of  according  to  the  per- 
sonal notions  of  the  five  Supreme  Court 
judges  acting  as  its  executors  and,  I 
might  add  as  its  executioners. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  1  minute 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land lias  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Seiiator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recoyru.ied  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  not  .speaking  for  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  but  .speaking  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Florida,  that  after  a 
court  of  Nisi  Prius  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a  confession  in  a  robberj-  case  is  vol- 
untary, and  after  an  intermediate  appel- 
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late  court  has  upheld  that  finding  and 
said  it  was  admi-ssible  in  evidence  and 
after  the  Supreme  Court,  on  certiorari 
or  appeal,  as  the  case  may  be.  has  said 
the  same  thing,  I  think  that  the  good 
citizens  of  Florida  have  an  interest  and 
a  right  to  know  that  the  case  is  wound 
up,  and  that  I  am  willing  to  rely  on  the 
decision  of  one  trial  judge,  three  to  five 
.ludges  at  the  district  level,  and  seven 
judges  at  the  Supreme  Court  level. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  After  all,  whether  a  con- 
fession is  voluntary  is  a  question  of  fat„ 
and  not  a  question  of  law  requiring  a 
ijronouncement  by  five  members  of  the 
,-^iipreme  Court, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized, 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr,  Pre.sident,  the  fii-st 
three  divisions  we  voted  on  in  title  II  go 
to  substantive  law.  That  is,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  i)roposed,  and  we  have 
passed,  substantive  law  taking  a  differ- 
ent ixisition  from  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  matter  of  Malloi-y,  in  the 
matter  of  McNab.  and  in  the  matter  of 
:Aianda.  However,  the  propo.sal  now  be- 
ioTe  us  is  not  a  substantive  matter.  This 
is  a  matter  which  goes  to  the  basis  of 
our  system. 

This  matter  denies  the  right  of  appeal. 
This  is  not  substantive.  In  the  case  of 
Brown  again.st  Mi.s.sissippi  where  the  men 
were  beaten  and  hung  and  beaten  for  3 
days,  and  there  was  a  mob  outside  the 
courtroom,  and  they  were  convicted, 
when  the  trial  court  and  the  intermediate 
court  and  the  hieh  court  said  it  was  a 
\oluntary  confession,  and  there  was  no 
more  evidence  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  hang,  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  right 
to  review  the  voluntariness  of  that  con- 
fession. Even  though  it  was  a  poor  man, 
he  had  a  right  to  be  protected. 

What  this  would  do  would  be  to  say: 
■No  matter  how  horrendous  the  facts  in 
the  case  were,  you  can  only  review  the 
facts  in  the  record,  in  a  fifth  amendment 
confession:  you  have  no  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court."  The  indiridual  is 
just  out  of  luck. 

I  might  !X)int  out  one  other  thing:  In 
our  Constitution,  when  our  Founding 
Fathers  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court, 
they  did  so  Ixx^ause  of  the  mere  neces- 
sity of  unaniinity.  Alexander  Hamilton 
put  it  in  Federalist  No.  80.  He  said: 

The  mere  necessity  of  uniformity  In  the 
Interpretation  of  the  national  laws,  decides 
the  question.  Thirteen  independent  courts 
of  the  final  jurisdiction  over  the  s.-une  causes. 
arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in 
government,  from  wliich  nothing  but  contra- 
diction and  confusion  can  proceed. 

If  we  adopt  this  division,  we  will  have 
50  different  interpretations  of  what  vol- 
untariness is  and  what  the  fifth  amend- 
ment means,  and  all  to  the  derogation  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  votes 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  .'■trike, 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr,  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair  > .  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 


Mr  ERVTN.  If  I  had  time  remaining.  I 
would  say  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  fourth  division 
of  the  motion  to  strike  title  II.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  >.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  'when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovERNJ.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Montoya]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr, 
Nelson  I  is  absent  on  official  business, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr, 
GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy]  would  each  vote 

"yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSEN  I .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr. 
Hatfield  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fornia  IMr.  KuchelJ  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KuchelI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSENi  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  w^s  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 52 


Proxmlre 
Randolph 

Rlblcoff 
Scott 


Bennett 

Bvrd,  Va 

Byrd.  VV,  Va, 

Cannon 

Carlson 

CotWn 

Curtis 

r'"aslliiiid 

ElhMider 

Ervin 

Frii.iiln 


Spong 
Symington 
Tvdinps 
WUllams,  N,J, 

NAYS— 32 

Hansen 

Hayden 

HIckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N  C. 

LoiiB.  La 

McClellan 

M\nidt 


Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Murphy 

K\i&.sell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

StennlB 

Talmadpe 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WiUlnms.  Del. 

Young.  N.Dttk. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 


Domlnlek 

Fong 

Fulbrieht 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo, 

Magnuson 


Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mtiskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mr  Morion,  for, 

Mr,  bmather,s.  asjalnst. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Hatneld  McGee 

Javits  McGovern 

Kennedy.  NY.  Montoya 

Kuchel  Nelson 
McCarthy 


Bartlett 

Church 

Dliksen 

Gruenlng 

Hanls 

So  the  fourth  division  of  the  motion  to 
strike  title  II  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  divi- 
sion 4  of  the  motion  to  strike  title  II  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  division. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  46,  beginning  at  line  8.  strike  the 
language  down  to  and  including  line  2,  page 
47, 

Divi-sion  5  reads  as  follows: 
'S  3503.  Admissibility  in  evidence  of  eye^-lt- 
ness  testimony 

"The  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  ^aw 
the  accused  commit  or  participate  In  the 
commission  of  the  crime  for  which  the  ac- 
cused is  being  tried  shall  be  admissible  liitd 
evidence  in  a  criminal  prosecution  in  any 
trial  court  ordained  and  established  under 
article  in  of  the  ConstltiUion  of  the  United' 
States;  and  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
any  inferior  appellate  court  W'lal'iP'l  ""'^ 
established  by  the  Congress  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review,  reverse,  vacate, 
modifv,  or  disturb  in  any  way  a  ruling  of 
such  a  trial  court  or  any  trial  court  in  any 
State,  territory,  district,  commonwealth,  or 
other  possession  of  the  United  States  admit- 
ting In  evidence  in  any  criminal  prosecution 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw  the 
accused  commit  or  participate  In  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  for  which  the  accused  is 
tried  " 

lb)  The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  items : 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chain  .  The  Senator  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  seek  a  further  division  of 
this  particlular  section?  I  have  an 
amendment.  No.  787,  which  would  have 
stricken  out  the  language  beginning  on 
line  14,  with  the  words  "and  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  any  inferior  appel- 
late court"  and  continuing  through  the 
balance  of  section  3503.  My  question.  Mr. 
President,  is  whether  it  would  be  neces- 
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sar%'  to  a,>,k  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
division  along  the  lines  of  my  amend- 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  Chair 
'vill  state  that  except  for  the  previous 
ur.animous-consent  agreement,  that 
could  be  done.  The  Senator  may  do  it  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  there  be  a  further 
division  of  the  vote  and  that  there  be 
a  vote  first  on  the  portion  of  section  3503 
besinnin?  on  line  9,  page  46.  through  the 
'Aord.s  'United  States,"  on  line  14,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

The  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw 
the  accused  commit  or  participate  In  the 
commission  of  the  crime  for  which  the  ac- 
cused Is  being  tried  shall  b«  admissible  Into 
evidence  In  a  criminal  prosecution  In  any 
trial  court  ordained  and  estixbllshed  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection"'  , 

Mr  CASE  and  Mr  ERVIN  addressed 
the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sf'nator  'rom  Nt -.v  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  if  this  request  is  granted  what 
Is  the  situation  with  respect  to  tune' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
^111  state  that  the  question  of  time  would 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  n(  tiling  were  done  except 
to  grant  this  request,  what  would  be  the 
situation  as  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  an  ad- 
ditional division  is  permitted,  the  Chair 
would  have  no  instinaction  as  to  time, 
and  would  require  instruction. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  the  limitation  now 
pending  would  fall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  have  no  instruction  as  to  the  di- 
vision o-  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  would  be  no  limit  on 
either  of  the  parts  of  this  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  have  to  rule  there  would  be  no 
tone  provided  for  one  part  of  the  division 
In  the  present  parliamentai-y  situation. 

Mr  CASE.  To  clarify  the  matter  for 
the  future  of  this  great  body,  the  Chair 
meaiv  there  would  be  no  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  addi- 
tional time  would  be  provided. 

Mr  CASE.  Therefore,  debate  could 
be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  no  debate  for  one  of  the 
divisions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
modify  my  unanimous-consent  request 
to  make  it  a  request  that  there  be  the 
same  amoimt  of  time  for  each  part  of 
the  division  as  we  have  imder  the  pre- 
vious agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
l:ke  to  point  out  that  if  the  division  could 
be  amended  I  would  not  object  to  the 
division,  but  if  it  is  divided  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  suggests,  we  would 
be  passing  a  law  saying  that  an  eyewit- 
ness in  a  Federal  case  could  look  at  a 
suspect  in  custody  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  him  or  exonerating  him  as 


the  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  but  he  could 
not  do  that  in  State  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  a  di- 
vision we  should  amend  this  statute 
eventually  so  as  to  add  on  line  14  after 
the  words  ■United  States"  and  before 
the  semicolon,  "or  in  any  trial  court 
established  by  the  laws  of  any  State." 
Then  it  would  be  uniform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  I  sec  that 
amendment  in  writing?  Would  the  Sen- 
ator state  it  asiain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Micliigan  made  a  unanimous- 
con.sent  request. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  So  far  as  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  time  limit.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  So  far  as  amending 
again  the  present  language  of  S.  917,  be- 
fore I  agree  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request  I  would  like  to  see  what  I  am 
agreeing  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understand  amendments 
cannot  be  offered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  an 
amendment  can  be  offered  later  to  make 
this  same  rule  apply  in  State  courts  as  in 
Federal  courts.  If  so,  the  suggested  divi- 
sion would  not  be  objectionable  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  provision  could  be 
amended  later,  or  would  be  subject  to 
amendment  later,  if  the  motion  to  strike 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  proposes  to 
amend.  He  did  not  give  the  page  niunber. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  restate  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  will  restate  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  page  46,  the  business 
before  the  Senate  is  to  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 3503  beginning  on  line  8. 

It  is  my  contention  that  there  are  two 
basic  issues  involved,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  division  along  the  lines  of  my 
amendment.  No.  787. 

I  propose  ;hat  the  Senate  vote  first 
whether  to  strike  the  language  begin- 
ning on  line  9  through  the  words  "United 
States"  on  line  14;  and  then  the  Senate 
separately  consider  whether  to  strike  the 
remainder  of  the  section  3503  which 
limits  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Comt  as  well  as  other  Federal 
courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  now  on  my  10  minutes  allotted 
to  the  first  part  of  the  division  of  sec- 
tion 3503.  I  think  that  the  proposal  to 
divide  was  a  wise  and  proper  one. 


The  Issue  which  the  entire  section 
3503  poses  is  whether  we  wish  to  chant-e 
the  rule  handed  down  in  the  Wade  and 
Stovall  cases.  The  Lssues  involved  there 
were  whether  a  defendant  was  entitled 
to  legal  coiuiscl  during  a  criminal  lineup 
when  an  eyewitness  was  picking  him 
out,  and  whether  his  deprivation  of  coun- 
sel at  that  time  was  a  deprivation  of  due 
process  of  law. 

The  Wade  and  Stovall  case  decisior. 
said  that  it  was.  It  pointed  out  that  ii: 
many  cases  and  in  many  circumstann- 
it  is  possible  to  frameup  a  lineup.  Th.  y 
point  out  situations  where  one  suspect 
was  under  the  age  of  20  and  all  the  othei^: 
in  the  lineup  were  over  40,  that  that  lini  - 
up  was  not  fair.  Al.so  the  .situation  wir); 
one  oriental  and  12  Caucasians  in  tlio 
lineup.  The  ruling  in  the  Wade  aiiri 
Stovall  cases  did  not  pin  it  down  to  ha\  - 
ing  coun.sel  there  at  a  lineup,  but  it  d:  ; 
.say,  and  the  language  was  clear,  that  ;. 
lineup  is  an  im{X)rtant  part  of  a  criminal 
inve.stipation  and  a  defendant  should 
have  the  right  to  counsel,  and  if  not  h'.: 
own  counsel  at  least  a  public  defendt:- 
or  some  other  lawyer  there,  to  prote<  t 
him  again.st  an  unfair  or  framed  lineup. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  id 
vote  to  .strike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  tl.e 
division  of  title  II,  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing a  provision  that  the  testimony  of  a;-. 
eyewitness  that  he  saw  the  accu.sed  con.- 
mit  or  participate  in  the  commission  '■; 
a  crime  for  which  the  accu.sed  is  beln:^ 
tiled  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  ;i 
criminal  prosecution  in  any  trial  coui; 
ordained  and  establi.shed  under  article 
m  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  15th  day  of  June  1790,  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held. 
and  all  State  courts  in  this  Nation  held. 
that  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitne.ss  that 
he  saw  the  accused  commit  the  crime 
charged  against  him  was  admissible  in 
evidence.  The  question  whether  it  was 
truthful  testimony  or  not  was  a  question 
for  the  jury  and  not  for  the  Judge. 

On  June  12.  1967— last  year— 167  years 
after  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
relied  on:  that  is,  the  right  of  counsel 
clause,  had  been  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  by  a  majority 
vote  of  5  to  4  held,  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  that  it  was  imconstitu- 
tional  for  an  eyewitness  of  a  crime  to  be 
permitted  to  look  at  a  suspect  in  custody 
for  the  ptu-pose  of  identifying  that  sus- 
pect or  exonerating  him  as  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime  the  eyewitness  saw 
committed  unless  an  attorney  represent- 
the  suspect  is  present. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  by  its  5-to-4 
majority,  that  where  that  occurred,  the 
trial  judge,  either  in  a  Federal  or  State 
court,  could  not  admit  the  jjositive  testi- 
mony of  the  eyewitness  in  a  trial  on  the 
merits,  that  he  saw  the  accused  commit 
the  Clime  and  based  his  identification 
solely  upon  what  he  saw  at  the  time  the 
crime  was  being  committed,  unless  the 
judge  first  conducted  a  preliminary  In- 
qui'-y,  converted  him.self  into  a  psychol- 
ogist, and  delved  int-o  the  innermost  mind 
of  the  eyewitness  and  found  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  eyewitness 
was  not  influenced  in  any  v.-ay  in  his  con- 
viction that  he  saw  the  accused  commit 
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the  crime  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  pre- 
trial look  at  the  accused  in  the  absence 
of  his  lawyer. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  manifestly  an 
absurd  decision,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  five  Judces  who  agreed  with  it. 

One  of  the  Justices  said,  in  substance, 
that  he  agreed  to  this  startling  decision 
because  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
Miranda  ca.se,  although  he  had  dissented 
in  the  Miranda  case  and  liad  declared  it 
to  be  bad  law.  If  such  Justice  had  not  en- 
tertained the  curious  judicial  notion  that 
he  was  bound  by  an  unwise  case,  it  seems 
that  only  four  of  the  Justices  would  have 
concurred  in  what  became  the  majority 
decision  in  the  Wade  case. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  five 
Suisreme  Court  Justices  who  did  concur 
in  the  majority  ruling  in  the  Wade  case, 
I  assert  that  it  is  contrary  to  ccmmon- 
sensc  as  well  to  to  the  precedents  of  167 
years  to  hold  it  unconstitutional  for 
an  eyewitness  to  look  at  a  suspect 
in  custody  for  the  punxise  of  determining 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  the  man  he 
saw  committing  the  crime  merely  because 
no  lawyer  representing  the  suspect  is 
present. 

The  lawyer  could  not  possibly  alter  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  suspect 
which  enabled  the  eyewitness  to  identify 
him. 

The  writer  of  the  majority  opinion 
made  a  strantze  confe.s.sion  in  the  Stovall 
case  when  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  ruling  was  to  be  retroactive. 
He  held  that  it  would  not  be  retroactive 
and  pave  as  his  reason  that  the  ruling 
was  contrary  to  all  practices  followed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  50  States,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  virtually  all  the  de- 
cisions construing  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  right  to  counsel, 
and  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated 
until  the  decision  was  handed  down,  that 
such  a  decision  would  ever  be  handed 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  strike  the 
first  part  of  this  provision  and  thus  rec- 
ognize as  a  valid  constitutional  interpre- 
tation the  meaning  assigned  to  the  right 
of  counsel  clause  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment at  all  times  during  the  167  years 
following  its  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  the  first  portion  we  will 
be  voting  on  provides  that  identifica- 
tion is  admissible,  but  it  does  not  say 
anything  about  the  weight  that  will  be 
given   to   the   identification? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  will  be  for  the  jury. 
That  is  as  it  was  for  167  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  it  say  anything 
about  the  contrar>-  evidence  that  can  be 
put  in?  I  am  referring  to  the  propriety 
of  opposing  counsel  presenting  evidence 
as  to  the  lighting  conditions  at  the  time 
of  the  lineup,  or  the  general  makeup 
of  the  participants  in  the  line  up. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  When  the  Stovall 
case  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  the  circuit  court 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  suspect  to  be  prejudiced  by  a  pre- 
trial look  because  identification  depends 


on  the  suspects'  physical  characteristics 
which  a  lawyer  cannot  alter.  The  court 
also  pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing 
effective  a  lawyer  could  do  by  being 
present  at  the  time  of  a  pretrial  inspec- 
tion of  the  suspect  by  an  eyewitness. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  'What  you  are  say- 
ing is  that  this  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  jury. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  This  provision 
merely  provides  that  the  jury  can  hear 
the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness  that  he 
saw  the  accused  commit  the  crime,  even 
though  he  h.-^.d  a  pretrial  look  in  the 
absence  of  an  attorney  representing  the 
accused. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  1  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is  this:  If  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  .said  is  true, 
that  this  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court,  how  do  we 
make  it  constitutional?  We  have  no  au- 
thority to  construe  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion  

Mr.   PASTORE.   We   passed  this  law 


and  we  said  to  the  Court,  "What  you 
have  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  we 
now  declare  to  be  constitutional."  So  the 
Court  will  say  again,  "It  is  unconstitu- 
tional." and  Ihat  will  be  the  end  of  it,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  if  the  Court  has 
enough  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to 
return  to  the  sound  interpretation  it 
placed  on  the  riijht  to  counsel  clause  of 
the  sixth  amendment  throughout  the 
preceding  167  years.  Of  course,  the  Court 
may  say  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  suggests,  and  in  that  event  Con- 
gress and  the  States  will  be  at  liberty  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  After  all.  Con- 
gress is  imder  the  obligation  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  for  itself  when  it  legis- 
lates. 

Of  course,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  binding  upon  litigants,  but  it  is 
nnt  binding  on  Senators  when  they  think 
it  misconstrues  the  Constitution.  Sena- 
tors must  construe  the  Constitution  for 
themselves  when  they  vote  on  legislation, 
and  in  my  judgment  are  not  bound  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  their  con- 
sidered intelligences  and  cons<*fences  tell 
them  are  wrong. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  that  section 
2  of  article  HI  of  the  Constitution  defines 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  being  subject  to  such  exceptions 
and  regulations  as  Congress  shall  make? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes;  but,  of  course, 
that  is  not  involved  in  the  first  division 
of  this  question.  It  is  in  the  second. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield,  if  I  have  any  time 
left. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
sha.ll  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defense. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  through  a 
century  and  a  half  the  courts  never  con- 
strued that  the  accused  would  have  the 
absolute  right  to  counsel  at  the  time  that 
he  was  being  viewed  by  a  victim  of  a 
criminal  offense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Court  held  exactly  the  opposite  for  ap- 
proximately 167  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  in  the  recent  deci- 
sion the  Supreme  Court  construed  the 
language  in  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  liis  defense 
to  mean  that  coun.scl  shall  be  present  at 
the  time  the  victim  of  a  crime  is  viewin:: 
the  supposed  aggressor  for  identifica- 
tion? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Yes.  Tlie  court  gave  r'.'= 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ruhng  in  the 
Wade  case  that  a  lawyer  could  not  croes- 
cxamine  eyewitnesses  about  pretrial 
identification  unless  he  was  present  ann 
.saw  what  was  tral^spiring.  Of  course 
that  is  absurd,  because  the  .same  logi'^ 
would  a.ssert  that  he  could  not  cros.^- 
examine  atwut  a  crime  unless  he  was 
with  liis  client  when  the  crime  was  coiri- 
mittcd  and  saw  what  occurred  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  th;i! 
the  Supreme  Court  had  previously  held 
that  the  language  "the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  have  the  assi.stancc  <•: 
counsel  for  his  defense"  does  not  mean 
he  shall  have  the  right  of  counsel  at  the 
time  he  is  being  viewed  for  identification 

purposes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  2  minutes  merely  to  say 
that  this  entire  provision  is  intended  to 
upset  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court: 
and  to  set  up  the  Concrcss  as  the  final 
interpreter  of  what  the  Constitution 
means,  contrary  to  Marbui-y  against 
Madi-son  and  the  constitutional  history 
of  our  country. 

Tliis  is  not  a  law  enforcement  matter. 
All  the  Wade  and  Stovall  cases  said  was 
that  when  there  is  a  lineup  and  the  so- 
called  eyewitness  is  there  for  identifica- 
tion of  the  suspect,  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  counsel  there,  whether  it  is  a 
Ijublic  defender  or  his  own  counsel  or 
someone  else.  So  this  is  not  a  law-en- 
forcement measure. 

Any  one  of  my  colleagues  who  has 
been  a  prosecutor  or  defense  counsel 
knows  that  eyewitnesses  are  notoriously 
shaky.  It  is  very  difficult,  at  the  time  of 
a  crime,  because  of  emotion,  to  make  a 
rood  identification:  but  once  made,  we 
all  know  how  it  is,  particularly  when 
some  prosecutors  or  defense  counsel 
work  with  those  witnesses.  Tliey  become 
firmer  and  firmer,  and,  no  matter  how 
they  were  at  the  start,  they  become 
unshakeable. 

I  submit  there  have  been  examples — 
and  they  were  enumerated  by  the  Su- 
]>reme  Court — in  which  the  right  of  coun- 
sel was  shown  to  be  necessary  in  a  line- 
up. Suppose  it  was  your  son  or  your 
nephew  who  was  involved  in  an  automo- 
bile wreck,  and  the  issue  was  wiiethcr 
there  was  a  hit  and  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr  TiTDINGS  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes He  was  put  in  the  lineup  and  all 
the  individuals  in  the  lineup  were  over 
40  except  your  son  or  your  nephew.  Sup- 
pose the  eyewitness  knew  it  was  a  young 
;.t :  son.  Your  son  or  nephew  may  not 
have  been  at  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
He  may  have  been  as  innocent  as  the 
d.T.en  snow  But  once  the  eywitness  la- 
bels him.  he  is  ?oing  to  stick  by  it. 

This  1.S  not  a  law-enforcement  meas- 
ure It  IS  a  proposal  to  have  the  Senate 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court  and  say 
what  the  Constitution  means. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  apologize  for  not  yielding 
earLer 

Mr  ML'RPHY.  I  do  not  believe  we 
shoixld  writf  legislation  based  on  the  as- 
sumption It  IS  my  son  or  your  son  that 
is  Invohed.  I  think  we  consider  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare. 

My  que.stion  is,  What  exactly  could  the 
presence  of  counsel  do  to  change  the  con- 
sideration or  the  decision  or  the  selection 
of  the  •='ve'.virness? 

Mr  T\TDINGS.  If  the  defendant  was 
the  only  oriental  in  a  lineup  of  six.  as 
wa3  illustrated  in  the  Stovall  case,  coun- 
sel could  have  said  it  was  a  frameup.  that 
it  would  not  be  a  fair  lineup  to  have 
one  oriental  and  the  others  all  Cau- 
casiair'^  any  more  than  it  would  be  fair 
to  have  only  one  Negro  and  five  white 
men. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  not  that  infor- 
mation be  available  to  defense  counsel? 

Mr  TYDINGS.  That  is  the  problern. 
Hq-.v  is  it  aoing  to  be  available? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  defense  lawyer 
would  find  it  out. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  The  accused  appears 
in  a  lineup  with  five  or  six  other  men. 
and  with  no  defense  counsel.  Is  he  going 
to  w  able  to  remember  all  that? 

Mr  ML'RPHY  Does  my  esteemed  col- 
It'ajje  v;-ges:  that  the  mere  fact  there 
was  a  ruiied  lineup  denies  the  right  of 
the  eyewitnes.s.  in  spite  of  that  fact,  to 
idf  r.'.ifv  the  criminal  he  saw  commit  the 
cnni"  ■ 

Mr  TYDINGS.  No.  it  does  not  deny 
any  rights  of  an  eyewitness,  but  for  us 
to  approve  of  a  rigged  or  a  framed  line- 
up IS  uiiconscionable. 

Mr  MUHFHY  I  would  not  think  of  ap- 
provm::  tha" 

Mr.  ERVIM.  It  not  only  applies  to  five 
or  SIX.  but  it  applies  if  there  is  only  one 
per.son  in  the  lineup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Man.iand  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr  TYT)INGS  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr  ML'RPHY  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  part  1  of  division  5 
of  the  motion  to  strike  title  n. 

On  this  Cjuestion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  afBrmativc  .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  KennedyI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
'■  L>:e  yea  ■■  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
vould  vote  nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church  I.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  1,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Nel- 
son 1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  IMr,  Young  1,  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  KuchelI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  N^w  York  IMr,  Javits  1  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote.  "yea. ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSEN]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 21 


Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Font; 

Hart 


Hartke  Morse 

Inouye  Pastore 

Kennedy.  Mass  Pell 


Long.  Mo. 
Mclntyre 
Metcaif 
Mondale 

NAYS— 63 


Proxmire 
Scott 
TvdlnRS 
Williams,  N  J. 


Aiken  FiUbright 

Allott  Gore 

Anderson  Griffin 

Baker  Hansen 

Bayh  Hayden 

Bennett  Hickenlooper 

Bible  Hill 

Bo«t;s  Holland 

Brewster  HollinKs 

Byrd.  Va.  Hruska 
Byrd.  W  Va.        Jackson 

Cannon  Jordan,  N  C. 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho 

Cooper  Lausche 

Cotton  Long,  La. 

Curtis  Magnuson 

Dominick  McClellan 

Eastland  Miller 

Ellender  Monroney 

Ervin  Morton 

Fannin  Moss 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Man.'^lield,  aeainst. 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Hatneld  McGee 

Javits  McGovern 

Kennedy.  N.Y,  Montoya 

Kuchel  Nelson 

McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

So  part  1  of  the  fifth  division  of  the 
motion  to  strike  title  II  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider   the   vote   by   which   part  •  1 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Peairson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

.Syminj^ton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

AS 


Bartletin 

Church* 

Dirksen 

Gruening 

Harris 


of  division  5  of  the  motion  to  strike  title 
II  was  re.jected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  division. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  46.  line  14.  beginning  with  the  word 
"and",  strike  the  language  down  to  and 
including  line  2.  page  47,  as  follows: 

And  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  ;iny 
inferior  appellate  court  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
liave  Jurisdiction  to  review,  reverse,  vacate, 
modify,  or  dlstiub  in  any  way  a  ruling  of 
such  a  trinl  court  or  any  trial  court  in  any 
State,  territory,  district,  commonwealth,  or 
other  possession  of  the  United  States  admit- 
ting in  evidence  any  criminal  prosecution  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  saw  the  ac- 
cused commit  or  participate  In  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  for  which  the  accused  is 
tried." 

(b(  The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new   items: 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
care  to  argue  the  matter  at  great  length. 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the  sec- 
ond division  of  this  particular  subsection 
of  title  II  would  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  to  review  any  ruling 
of  any  trial  court.  State  or  Federal,  ad- 
mitting in  evidence  the  testimony  of  an 
eyewitness  that  he  saw  the  accused  com- 
mit the  crime  v.ith  which  he  stands 
charged. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  matter  because  I  want  to 
show  the  iJeople  of  my  State  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  States  that  I  attempted 
to  give  them  the  best  protection  they 
could  get  under  the  Constitution  against 
a  rilling  contrary  to  both  commonsense 
and  the  word  of  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yea.s 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered  on 
all  parts  of  the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
desire  to  say  anything  further  at  this 
time  except  that  I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  and  that  oath 
obligates  me  to  .support  the  Constitution 
as  I  interpret  it  to  be  and  not  according 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  Judicial  aberra- 
tion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  MichiLian  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Senate  has  .spoken  with  a  loud  voice  to 
indicate  its  disagreement  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  Miranda  and 
Mallory  and  Wade.  I  have  Joined  with 
the  majority  in  attempting  to  make  clear 
what  reasonable  rules  should  be  applied 
in  the  situations  covered  by  sections 
3501  and  3503  of  title  II. 

Congress  may  fail  in  this  effort  when 
the  Supreme  Court  reviews  what  we 
have  done.  Nevertheless,  we  are.  with  a 
clear  and  loud  voice,  giving  the  Supreme 
Court  anotlier  opportunity  to  look  at 
the.se  questions — but  after  Congress  has 
spoken. 

However,  we  must  face  the  further 
question  which  arises  with  respect  to  the 
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question  now  before  the  Senate,  as  it 
arose  with  respect  to  section  3302 — the 
question  of  whether  Conerress  should 
take  a  much  more  drastic  .step  and  .seek 
to  limit  the  apr)ellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  argue 
whether  Congress  can  take  such  a  step 
under  article  HI  of  the  Con.stitution.  I 
think  the  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  the  wi.se  thing  for  Congress  to  do  at 
this  jtincture  in  history. 

In  ihLs  respect,  I  Ijelieve  that  the  fol- 
lowine  comment  by  Dean  Frances  Allen, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  goes  to  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
issue: 

stripping  the  Court  of  Jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  because  members  of  Con- 
gress happen  to  disagree  with  the  Court's 
view  of  the  constitutional  commands  is  a 
step  down  a  rood  that  leads  to  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  powers  of 
the  American  system.  Once  a  first  step  is 
taken  along  this  path,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
avoid  other  steps  in  the  future.  I  regard  Title 
II  as  fully  as  ominous  an  assault  on  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  court-packing  pro- 
poeal  of  the  1930's.  In  some  respects  it  may 
be  a  more  insidious  threat,  for  it  is  less  forth- 
right u,nd  candid,  and  its  dangers  less  ap- 
parent to  the  public  :it  large, 

Concress  cotild  increase  the  ntunber 
of  the  JiLstices  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Under  the  Constitution,  we  have  the 
power  to  do  that;  if  we  di.sagree  with  a 
particular  decision  of  the  US,  Supreme 
Court.  I  suppose  that  would  be  another 
way  of  reclstering  our  disagreement  with 
the  Court — and  attempting  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  occasion  In 
the  1930's  the  Senate  wisely  refused  to 
accept  a  propo.sal  for  "packins  the 
Court."  And  I  think  the  Seitate  today  has 
wisely  refrained  from  asserting  a  jiower 
it  has  to  up.set  the  delicate  balance  which 
exi.sLs  between  the  legislature  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  question  !)efore  the  Senate  is  ex- 
actly the  .same  a.s  it  was  with  respect  to 
.section  3502  and  those  who  voted  "yea" 
to  strike  out  section  3502  .should  again 
vote  "yea"  to  strike  this  partictilar  pro- 
vision of  .section  3503. 

Mr.  T^TDINGS.  Mr    President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  said,  the  under- 
lying principle  with  respect  to  section 
3503  is  identical  to  that  of  3502— the 
right  of  the  Federal  court  or  the  right 
of  an  American  citizen  to  appeal  to  a 
Federal  court  on  a  question  of  admissi- 
bility of  evidence. 

The  .Senate  in  its  selective  ron.sidera- 
tion  of  the  pending  bill  has  today,  in  the 
view  of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, done  Itself  credit.  It  has  \iewed 
the  problem  selectively,  approved  some 
parts  and  disapproved  other  parts  that 
have  been  presented. 

I  believe  this  provision  goes  too  far, 
and  I  respectfully  submit  that  view  to 
the  Senate 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  T  yield 
myself  1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maiyland  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr  TiTDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope, 
for  the  reasons  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see,  and  for  ♦he  reasons  I  outlined  in 
a  motion  to  strike  section  3502,  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  strike  this  part  or 
division  of  section  3503. 

This  provision  denies  the  right  of  ap- 
peal or  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  tlie  issue  of  what  constitutes  proper 
right  to  coimsel  or  other  important 
rights.  It  upsets  the  rtiling  in  Marbury 
against  Madison. 
I  hope  that  the  provision  is  struck. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to 
the  Senate  to  vote  against  the  motion 
to  strike.  Tliis  provision  has  no  relevance 
to  Marbury  against  Madison.  All  it  would 
do  would  be  to  protect  the  people  of  our 
land  against  a  ruling  envisaged  for  Uie 
first  time  in  American  history  by  five  of 
the  nine  judges  on  the  12th  day  of  Juno 
1967 — a  ruling  which  the  majority  opin- 
ion itself  confessed,  in  essence,  that  no 
human  being  could  anticipate  that  the 
Court  would  ever  hand  down  such  a 
niling  until  the  day  it  was  handed  down. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  strike  so  that  we  may  give  the 
people  of  our  land  the  only  protection 
we  can  give  them  against  a  rule  invented 
by  five  of  the  nine  justices  contrary  to 
the  express  words  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  12th  day  of  June  1967— a  rule 
which  is  incompatible  with  common- 
sense,  the  practice  of  Federal  and  State 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  the  judi- 
cial precedents  at  all  times  during  the 
preceding  167  years, 

Mr,  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  lemainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  strike  line  14  on 
page  46  beginning  with  the  word  "and"; 
down  through  line  2  on  page  47. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  CARLSON  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr,  Dirksen],  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  V.  ithdraw  my  vote. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  >,  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ken?,'edy1.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
ijcrmittcd  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Tlierefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  B\rti.ett].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr.  Chchch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
.  Mr.  Grl-eningI,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
iioma  IMr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carohna  :  Mr.  Hollings),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  fro.Ti  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy \  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 


kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  are 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Nel- 
son 1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gruening]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote.  the^Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Hollings  I.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
■  yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
.sENl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Hatfield  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KutiiEL]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield  I ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cahfornia  IMr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen  J  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  restilt  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 51 


Aiken 

Gore 

Moss 

Allott 

Griffln 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bavh 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Percy 

liOHMS 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmire 

Brooke 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Lone,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Case 

MaRnu-son 

Scott 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Cooper 

Metcaif 

Symington 

Dodd 

Miller 

TydlnKS 

Dominick 

Mondale 

WiUlnms.  N.J. 

KOMB 

Monroney 

Yarboioutfh 

Pul  bright 

Morse 

NAYS— 30 

Younc.  Ohio 

Bennett 

Haii^en 

Murphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

ILiyden 

RusseU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Smith 

Cannon 

HlU 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Holland 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Talmadse 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Lohk.  La. 

Tower 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Young.  N  Dak. 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING 

LIVE  PAIRS, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Carlson,  for. 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bartlett 

HoUlngs 

McGovern 

Church 

Javits 

Montoya 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Morton 

GruerUng 

Kuchel 

Nplson 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Hatfield 

McGec 

So  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  division 
of  the  motion  to  strike  title  II  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  the  last  division,  division  6.  of  the 
motion  to  strike  title  II.  beginning  on 
line  3,  page  47.  extending  to  and  includ- 
ing line  2,  page  48. 
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The  language  is  as  follows: 

B«C.  702  (ai  Chapter  153.  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  habeas  corpus).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■■§  2256  Procedures  In  obtaining  writs  of 
habeas  corpus 

"The  Judgment  of  a  court  of  a  St<\te  upon 
a  plea  or  verdict  of  guilty  in  a  criminal 
action  shall  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  all 
questions  of  law  or  fact  which  were  deter- 
mined, or  which  could  have  been  deter- 
mined, in  that  action  until  such  judgment 
is  reversed,  vacated,  or  modified  by  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  to  review  by  appeal  or 
certiorari  such  Judgment;  and  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  any  Inferior  court  or- 
dained and  established  by  Congress  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  liave  Jurisdiction  to  reverse, 
vacate,  or  modify  any  such  Judgment  of  a 
State  court  except  upon  appeal  from,  or 
writ  of  certiorari  granted  to  review,  a  deter- 
mination made  with  respect  to  such  judg- 
ment upon  review  therfef  by  the  highest 
court  of  that  State  having  Jurisdiction  to 
review  such  Judgment." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter 
is  amernled  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"§  2256.  Procedures  in  obtaining  writs  of 
habeas  corpus." 

Ml-.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  strikes  the  pending  division 
for  the  same  reason  it  voted  to  strike 
the  preceding  one. 

This  provision  would  prohibit  lecourse 
through  the  great  writ  of  habeas  co:t>us 
to  any  Federal  court. 

The  last  time  Conuress  moved  in  this 
fa.shion  it  was  a  black  mark.  I  think, 
oil  the  histci-y  of  this  country.  In  the  Mc- 
Cardle  case.  McCardle  was  an  editor  in 
.Mississippi  who  protested  against  a  mili- 
tcirj'  governor  sent  down  there  under  the 
Reconstruc-.ion  Act.  When  his  case  came 
to  the  Supreme  Couit  a  radical  Con- 
'-:ress — the  Senate  was  in  the  process  of 
trying  the  impeachment  case  of  Andrew 
Jolinson — did  wJiat  I  feel  was  a  repre- 
hensive  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  ' 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
rr.y.self  2  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress then  passed  a  bill  which  deprived 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  right  to  hear 
th«  habeas  corpus  appeal  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cardle. the  Mississippi  editor,  because 
Congress  feared  the  Supreme  Court 
would  upset  the  Reconstruction  statutes 
permitting  military  governors  in  South- 
ern States  during  a  time  of  peace.  I 
think  that  was  a  black  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  at  this  time  we 
would  not  tamper  with  the  great  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter does  not  have  the  faintest  resem- 
blance to  the  situation  involved  in  the 
McCardle  case.  As  z.  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  McCardle 
case.  When  the  McCardle  case  was  be- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court   the  Congress 


passed  the  law  withdrawing  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  the  Mc- 
Cardle case  after  it  had  been  argued 

Instead  of  taking  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  Supreme  Court  this  provision 
of  title  II  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  provision  gives  an 
accused  a  right  to  trial  in  a  State  trial 
court  where  he  can  raise  every  defense 
he  has  regardless  of  whether  it  arises 
under  State  or  Federal  law.  It  gives  him 
the  right  to  appeal  from  the  State  trial 
court  to  the  highest  appellate  court  of 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  case 
and  he  can  assert  in  that  appellate  court 
every  light  he  has  under  State  law  or 
under  Federal  law.  Then,  he  can  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  finds  he  has  been 
deprived  of  any  constitutional  right  the 
Supreme  Court  can  render  a  judgment 
vindicating  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  does  not 
take  away  from  any  accused  any  Federal 
right.  It  provides  that  instead  of  taking 
.jurisdiction  away  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction, and  that  after  an  accused  has 
been  tried  in  a  State  court  and  has  been 
convicted  by  a  jury,  or  pleaded  guilty. 
the  State  judgment  .shall  stand  until  his 
case  is  reversed  or  modified  or  disturbed 
either  by  the  appellate  court  of  the  State 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  a  statute  conforming  to 
this  provision  has  been  requested  by  the 
chief  justices  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
They  have  passed  a  formal  lesolution  to 
this  effect,  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Here  is  what  the  chief  justices  of  this 
Union  of  States  ask  Congress  to  do 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  read  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday 
at  page  14034: 

Conference  of  Chief  Justices — 1952.  25 
State  Government.  No.  11.  p.  249  (Nov.  1952)  : 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain principles  enunciated  in  certain  recent 
federal  decisions,  a  person  whose  conviction 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  in  a  State  Court 
has  thereafter  been  affirmed  by  the  highest 
court  of  that  State,  and  whose  petition  for 
a  review  of  the  State  Court's  proceedings 
lias  been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of. 
the  United  States,  may  nevertheless  obtain 
from  a  Federal  district  judge  or  Court,  under 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  new.  inde!>endent. 
and  successive  hearings  based  upon  a  petition 
supported  only  by  the  oath  of  the  petitioner 
and  containing  only  such  statement  of  facts 
.IS  were,  or  could  have  been,  presented  in  the 
original  proceedings  in  the  State  Coiu-ts; 

"And  whereas  the  multiplicity  of  these 
procedures  available  in  the  inferior  Federal 
Courts  to  such  convicted  persons,  and  the 
consequent  inordinate  delays  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  justice  as  the  result  of  said 
FedenU  decisions  will  tend  toward  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  Judicial  sense  of  responsibility, 
may  create  grave  and  undesirable  conflicts 
between  Federal  and  State  laws  respecting 
fair  trial  and  due  process,  and  must  inevita- 
bly lead  to  the  impairment  of  the  public  con- 
fidence in  our  judicial  institutions: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the 
considered  view  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
St;ites  of  the  Union,  in  conference  duly  as- 


sembled, that  orderly  Federal  procedure  un- 
der our  dual  system  of  government  should 
require  that  a  final  Judgment  of  a  State's 
lughest  court  be  subject  to  review  or  reversal 
only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  would 
give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  a  State  trial  court,  in  a  State 
appellate  court,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  would  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  whereby  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  States  are  overruled  by 
a  .single  Federal  disti'ict  judge.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  whereby  a 
per.son  convicted  of  a  crime  can  wait  for 
20  years  or  30  years  after  the  crime  was 
committed,  when  the  witnesses  are  dead, 
or  unavailable,  or  when  their  memories 
have  vanished,  and  then  apply  for  relief 
from  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  to  a  Federal  district  judge. 

As  I  said,  the  chief  justices  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  imploiing 
Congress  for  years  to  pass  a  law  just 
like  this  provision  of  title  II  of  this  bill. 
Unless  we  do  so.  we  will  i>ermit  criminals 
to  continue  to  make  a  mockery  of  justice. 
Instead  of  requiring  persons  convicted 
of  crime  in  State  courts  to  appeal  deci- 
sions of  State  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  permit  convicted  criminals  to 
wait  until  the  witnesses  whose  testimony 
established  their  guilt  are  dead  or 
otherwise  unavailable,  and  then  allow 
them  to  go  free  on  the  order  of  a  dis- 
trict judge.  Instead  of  being  like  the  law 
in  the  McCardle  case,  this  provision 
would  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  just  as  the 
chief  justices  of  the  States  have  a.skcd 
Congress  to  do.  and  require  the  accused 
to  carry  their  pleas  to  that  Court  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  this  measure, 
will  an  accu.sed  liave  the  right  to  appeal 
or  prosecute  a  petition  in  error  through- 
out all  of  the  appellate  courts,  and  the 
.supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  also  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  that  justice  has  been  done  to  him 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  It  provides  for 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  finds  any  merit  in  his 
contention.  He  has  to  do  it  while  the 
witness  is  still  living.  He  has  to  do  it 
by  direct  appeal  or  direct  application  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  he  must  exer- 
cise his  rights  under  the  law  of  appeal 
or  under  the  law  of  i^etition  for  certiorari 
but  lie  cannot  wait  10  or  15  years  and 
then  file  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  procure  liis  release. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  must  conform  to  the 

words  of  the  marriage  ceremony:  Speak 

now  or  forever  hereafter  hold  your  peace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senate.'-  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  limitation 
on  when  a  convicted  defendant  could  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  Supreme  Court 
of    the    United    States    prescribes    that 
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limitation.  It  is  necessary  for  there  to  be 
a  time  limit  if  courts  are  going  to  fimc- 
tion.  I  called  attention  yesterday  to 
the  present  practice  which  ix^rmitu^d  an 
accused  to  apply  to  a  Federal  district 
court  to  review  the  decision  of  a  State 
court  20  years  after  his  conviction  and 
sentence. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  when  that  was  first  passed  by  the 
chief  justices  of  the  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN  In  1952.  I  believe,  and 
reiterated  a  number  of  times  since  then. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  saying  that  a  man  who 
thiiiks  he  is  unjustly  convicted  still  has 
the  right  to  a  writ  of  habea-s  corptis  but 
mtist  go  before  his  own  State  Supreme 

Court 

Mr.  ERVIN  He  has  to  go  before  the 
State  Supreme  Court  fir.st. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  then  he  still  can 
go  to  the  Sup.eme  Court  of  the  Uiiited 
States? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Yes.  He  still  can  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carohna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TiTJlNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryhind  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  Record,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales  says: 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in  cases  of 
rebeUion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  might 
require  it 

Tills  provision  of  title  II  clearly  sus- 
pends the  write  of  habeas  coi-pus  recard- 
ing  the  judgment  of  any  court  of  a  State 
in  a  criminal  case. 

Tlie  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Anglo-.Anierican  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  been  called  the  great  writ.  It 
is  fundamental.  It  goes  back  to  Magna 
Carta,  It  is  the  one  writ  which  has  been 
used  time  and  time  again  in  Anglo- 
American  history  to  protect  the  individ- 
ual who  speaks  out  ;igainst  the  Crown, 
the  Central  Goveniment,  or  the  author- 
ity or  !X)wer  which  exists. 

It  was  used  in  1763  when  John  Wilkes 
was  sentenced  to  the  Tower  of  London 
for  criticizing  the  British  Crown.  It  was 
used  for  Bushnell  in  1670  m  Great  Brit- 
ain and  for  William  Penn  who  was  ac- 
cused of  inciting  to  riot  when  he  spoke 
to  a  Quaker  meeting  and  the  judge  in- 
structed the  jury  that  they  had  to  convict 
William  Penn  and  William  Bushnell.  but 
the  jury  refused  to  find  them  [;uilty  and 
the  jury  was -sent  to  jail.  They  relied,  of 
course,  upon,  the  ereat  writ,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corptfe.  to  release  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  prosecutor. 
I  do  not  like  all  the  jailhouse  appeals  any 
more  than  any  other  prosecutor.  But  I 
believe  we  must  not  take  this  step,  which 
has  been  taken  only  once  l>efore  in  the 
histon'  of  the  countrj-,  during  the  Recon- 
struction period  after  the  Civil  War. 

If  we  tamper  with  the  great  writ,  one  of 
the  foundation  .stones  of  our  ronstltu- 
tional  liberty,  then.  Senators.  I  believe 
that  we  will  have  gone  too  far. 


I  hope  that  the  motion  to  strike  will 
carry. 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  only  guar- 
antee that  a  constitutional  question 
raised  in  State  proceedings  in  a  State 
court  will  be  heard  by  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary? Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  T^'DINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
kindly  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  only  guaran- 
tee that  a  defendant  in  a  State  proceed- 
ing who  has  a  constitutional  question 
will  have  that  question  decided  ujwn  by 
the  Federal  judiciary? 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  That  is  true.  It  is  true 
because  of  the  only  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  left  for 
Federal  review.  This  would  i3Ut  an  imix)s- 
sible  burden  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  writ  of  certiorari 
is  discretionary  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  As  a  luactical  matter, 
even  an  appeal  is  discretionarj'  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  So  there  remains  only 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  guarantee 
that  the  constituaonal  question  will  ever 
get  into  a  Federal  district  or  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  then  ultimately  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  T'iTDINGS  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  T\T)INGS.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  the  Court  would  do  in  most  cir- 
cmnstances,  but  for  what  it  is  worth,  it 
is  my  sincere  judgment  that  if  Congress 
tampers  with  the  great  writ,  it  will  have 
about    as    much    chance    of    suspend- 
ing  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  o-der. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  suspend. 
The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
feelins  that  while  I  voted  to  keep  other 
sections  in  title  II,  if  Congress  tampers 
uith  the  great  writ,  its  action  would  have 
about  as  much  chance  of  being  held  con- 
stitutional as  the  celebrated  celluloid  dog 
chasing  the  asbestos  cat  through  hell. 
Mr.  ERVIN   Mr.  President,  I  was  very 

much  amused  by  the  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired.  All  his  time  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  ER\t:N.  What?  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remainmc? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
is  left  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. One  minute  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  Mar>'larid. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had  any 
tune  left.  I  would  say  that  the  chief  jus- 
tices of  the  States  would  not  ask  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  unconstitutional  law. 


But,  since  I  have  no  time  to  say  it,  I  shall 
not  say  It.  I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  division 
No.  6  of  the  motion  to  strike  title  II.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  liave 
been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  I.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  nay";  if  I  were  iiermitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea"  Thei-efore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  i)air  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  i)crmitled  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gruening).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carohna  I  Mr.  Hollings),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGee).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  McGovern).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nel- 
son i  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Gruening]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carohna  IMr. 
Hollings).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
■yea,  "  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote     nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  I  Mr.  eIirk- 
SEN).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  froiifi  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Mor- 
ton I  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Javits  I.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel)  would  each  vote    yea." 

Tlie  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSENi  has  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  54, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 54 


Aiken 
AUolt 
Anderson 
Baker 


Bayh 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brewster 


Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd.  W  Va. 
Camion 
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Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mas* 

.  Pell 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Percy 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

RandolpU 

Fon^ 

MetcaK 

Riblcoff 

Fiilbrlght 

Miller 

Scott 

Gore 

MondaJe 

Spong 

Griffln 

Monroney 

Synaington 

Hart 

Morse 

Tydlngs 

Hart  Ice 

Moss 

Williams.  N  J. 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Yarboroueh 

Jackson 

Pastore 

NAYS— 27 

Young.  Ohio 

Bennett 

Hlrkenlooper 

RiisEell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Smith 

Curtis 

Holland 

Sparkmaii 

Eastland 

Hriiska 

Stennls 

Fllender 

Jordan.  N  C, 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Lont;,  La. 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Tower 

Hansen 

Mundt 

WllUams.  Del. 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

PRESENT 

AND  orV'ING 

LH'E  PAIRS, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Carlson,  for. 

Manstield.  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

BarTlett 

Holllngs 

McGovern 

Church 

Javits 

Montoya 

Dlrkse^  ' 

Kenneilv,  N  Y 

Morton 

Grueling 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Harris 

McCaithy 

Smathers 

Halfleld 

McGee 

So  dK'ision  No.  6  of  the  motion  to  strike 
title  II  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDtNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
■viiich  the  sLxth  division  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  today  voted  on  amendments  and  mo- 
tions relatin.?  to  title  II  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1967.  Contrary  to  many  of  my  colleagues 

I  have  not  viewed  title  II,  as  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  something 
to  be  opposed  or  supported  in  its  entirety. 
Both  opponents  and  proponents  of  title 

II  have  divided  their  arguments  into  sev- 
eral separate  matters  upon  which  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  work  its  will :  namMy, 
admissibility  of  voluntary  confessions, 
reviewability  of  admissions  in  evidence 
of  volimtarj'  confessions,  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  eye  witness  testimony,  and 
procedures  for  obtaining  WTits  of  habeas 
corpus. 

A  doctrinaire  approach  is  never  help- 
ful, particularly  when  such  delicate  mat- 
ters of  constitutional  law.  personal  lib- 
erty, and  the  j:)rctcctiGn  of  the  public 
are  involved.  Nor  should  emotion,  piqued 
by  disagreement  with  court  decision, 
lead  to  action  that  would  fly  into  the 
face  of  our  Constitution  and,  at  best,  be 
an  irate  but  vain  gesture. 

I  opposed  motions  that  would  have  re- 
ferred the  questions  posed  by  title  11  to 
further  study.  The  Senate,  having  the 
questions  before  it.  had  an  obligation  to 
meet  them  head  on.  The  number  of  seri- 
ous crimes  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased 368  percent  since  1944,  a  period 
during  which  our  population  has  In- 
creased 48  percent.  The  public  expects 
and  is  entitled  to  such  statutory  relief 
as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  provide  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution.  I  do  not  believe 


it  has  been  shown  to  a  certainty  that 
court  decisions  alone  have  caused  crime. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  these 
decisions  have  made  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  law  and,  further,  that 
people  no  longer  fear  the  law  or  the  judg- 
ment of  our  courts.  Consequently,  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  delay  a  showing 
of  the  will  of  the  Senate,  particularly  on 
matters  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  aid 
law  enforcement  without  doing  violence 
to  the  Constitution. 

While  I  concur  with  those  who  believe 
a  voluntary  confession,  one  completely 
without  duress,  should  be  admissible  in 
evidence  in  criminal  i)rosecutions.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Miranda  v.  Arizona  can 
be  reversed  by  statute.  Tlie  report  last 
year  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions.  Nevertheless,  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  its  membership  indicated  in  a 
.separate  statement  their  concern  for  the 
problems  caused  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials by  circumstances  brought  about  by 
the  Miranda  decision.  It  is  significant 
that  tliese  Commission  members  recom- 
mended that  consideration  be  given  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  involving 
voluntary  confessions,  not  to  statutory 
action.  I  concur  that  this  is  the  only 
proper  legislative  approach. 

There  is  ample  statistical  evidence  to 
.show  the  problems  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tion caused  by  Mallory  v.  United  States. 
This  case  involved  a  rule  of  court  and, 
in  my  judgment,  no  constitutional  ob- 
stacle stands  in  tlie  path  of  legislative 
repeal.  Accordingly.  I  supported  para- 
graph 'c  of  section  3501,  as  well  as 
paragraphs  td^  and  ie>  of  the  same 
section. 

United  States  v.  Wade,  as  the  Com- 
mittee report  states,  struck  a  harmful 
blow  at  the  nationwide  effort  to  con- 
trol crime.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
warrants  this  rule  of  evidence  that  so 
limits  the  admissibility  of  eyewitness 
tcstim.cny.  Accordingly.  I  suprwrted  that 
part  of  .section  3503  that  amends  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  admissibility  of 
eyewitness  testhnony. 

I  oppose  otlier  measures,  principally 
section  3502,  part  of  section  3503,  and 
tl>at  section  dealing  with  the  procedures 
in  obtaining  writs  of  habeas  corpus  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that,  in  these  in- 
stances, we  can  by  statute  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    812 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  at  the  desk.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  any  Senator  can  vote 
for.  It  provides  that  when  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  issues  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
the  applicant  must  appeal  and  exhaust 
the  State  remedies,  and  that  when  he 
does  not.  he  has  not  exhausted  his  State 
remedies.  Second,  he  may  have  one 
habeas  corpus  proceeding. 

I  think  that  if  Senators  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  amendment,  they 
will  vote  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    805 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  805.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  45.  line  9.  beginning  with  the 
word  "Is",  strike  out  all  tlirough  the  period 
on  line  11  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "was  made  or  given  by  such  person 
within  four  hours  immediately  following  his 
arrest  or  other  detention." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  first  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  change  the  word  "four"  on 
line  4  to  "six." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent — and  I  believe  this 
has  been  cleared — that  there  be  a  time 
allocation  of  10  minutes  on  the  jjending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  tli- 
vided  between  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  1  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClei.lan  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  heai-s  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

This  is  a  vei-y  simple  amendment.  I 
have  heard  of  no  objection  to  it.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  various  Senators 
interested  in  this  matter.  My  amend- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  confonn.  a-s  nearly 
as  practicable,  to  title  III  ui  Public  Law 
90-226,  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  enacted  last  year,  whicli  provides 
that  confessions  obtained  during  periods 
of  interrogation  up  to  3  hours  sirall  not 
be  excluded  from  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  pe- 
riod during  whicii  confessions  may  be 
received  or  interrogations  may  continue, 
which  may  or  may  not  result  in  a  con- 
fession, shall  in  no  case  exceed  6  hours. 

I  prefer,  myself,  either  3  or  4  hours, 
but  I  am  striving  here  for  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  in  trying  to  accommodate 
the  views  of  a  number  of  Senators,  have 
come  up  with  6  hours,  for  the  piu-pose 
of  allowing  time  for  out-of-State  checks 
following  the  apprehension  of  the  person 
charged  with  the  crime. 

I  am  told  by  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan  J  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  as  modified, 
with  the  6-hour  jirovision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELL.'^N.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  ought  to  come  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  so  that  this  other 
provision  will  be  retained  in  it,  instead  of 
where  the  Senator  undertakes  to  place  it. 
We  have  got  to  keep  in  there  "to  be  fomid 
by  the  trial  judge":  otherwise  we  would 
be  making  it  arbitrary.  If  the  judge  finds 
it  was  not  voluntary,  no  matter  if  he 
was  in  custody  for  only  30  minutes,  the 
confession  siiouid  not  be  admitted. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  If  there  is 
no  objection.  I  will  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  read  as  follows : 

on  page  45,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Jury" 
the  following:  "and  If  such  confession  was 
made  or  given  by  such  person  within  six 
hours  Immediately  following  his  arrest  or 
other  detention." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  that 

modification. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  that  modifica- 
tion. I  have  no  ob.iection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  .say  to  the  Senator  that  I  want  to 
be  reasonable  m  this  matter.  I  do  not 
want  an  uniea.sonable  time,  but  I  do 
want  an  opportunity  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  ixrform  their  duty.  I 
think  this  is  a  fair  adjastment  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  this  matter. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
stat-ement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vitld^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  we 
l^assed  a  law  on  this  very  subject  last 
fall  in  connection  with  the  amendments 
to  the  cnminal  code  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  held  extensive  hearings  over 
the  past  few  years  regarding  the  Mallory 
rule.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible!  and  I  participated 
in  a  number  of  meetings  as  conferees 
with  the  House  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
solution  in  the  89th  Congress.  During  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  we 
again  held  hearings.  Finally.  last  year  we 
devclo;x^d  language  acceptable  to  all,  and 
it  was  signed  into  law.  That  language 
provides  for  3  hours.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  III  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  jwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  title  UI 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Title  III 

Sec.  301.  (a)  .'iny  person  arrested  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  questioned  with 
respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  hours  immediately  following 
his  arrest.  Such  person  shall  be  advised  of 
and  accorded  his  rights  imder  applicable  law 
respecting  any  such  interrogation.  In  the 
case  of  any  such  arrested  person  who  is  re- 
leased without  being  charged  with  a  crime, 
his  detention  shall  not  be  recorded  aS  an  ar- 
rest in  any  official  record. 

(b)  Any  statement,  admission,  or  confes- 
sion made  by  an  arrested  person  within  three 
hours  immediately  following  his  arrest  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  solely  because  of 
delay  in  presentment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  even 
under  tho.se  circumstances,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  protested  strongly  against  a  3- 
hour  delay  before  arraignment. 

Much  as  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to 
make  a  time  limitation  on  the  phrase- 
ology contained  m  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, I  simply  cannot  go  along  with  a 
6-hour   right   of   detention   without   an 


arraignment.  I  want  to  make  my  position 
known. 

Certainly  the  iiroposal  before  us  is  in- 
consistent with  the  action  Congress  took 
just  6  months  ago  when  developing  a  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  bill  can  help  but  jeopardize,  if 
not  overrule,  our  earlier  action. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  proceed 
along  this  line. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  agree  3  hours 
is  preferable,  but.  in  an  effort  to  get  as 
near  total  agreement  as  possible,  I  have 
agreed  to  6  hours. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  one-half  minute. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator's  pro- 
vision   apply    only    to    the    District    of 
Columbia,  or  does  it  apply  universally, 
throughout  all  the  States? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  statement  is  of  gen- 
eral application  in  Federal  cases  but  it 
is  designed  to  confinn  as  nearly  as  may 
be  to  the  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  code  we  adopted  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  address  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  .\rkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI. 
I  sened  with  liim  on  the  conference,  and 
I  believe  the  point  he  has  made  was  well 
taken. 

The  iK»int  he  made  was  that  just  last 
year,  after  long  debate  in  Congress,  we 
finally  agreed  that  3  hours  was  a  reason- 
able time.  In  that  debate,  as  he  ixiinted 
out,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  argued 
long  and  hard  that  3  hours  was  too  long. 
I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan],  in  view  of 
the  need  for  uniformity,  and  the  fact 
that  we  just  passed  that  law  with  rela- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia,  whether 
or  not  he  would  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  willing,  and  make 
the  period  3  hours  rather  than  6,  in  the 
interests  of  uniformity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  do  that,  because  I  have  yielded 
here,  in  order  to  provide  some  time;  so 
that  they  cannot  say  it  is  completely  ar- 
bitrai-y.  I  have  made  adjustments  in  my 
own  thinking  about  it  and  reached  this 
agreement.  The  bill  was  reported  with- 
out any  limitation,  and  I  think  I  am 
being  fair. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  agree  that  6  hours  is 
better  than  interrogation  of  suspects  for 
8  days  or  8  years  and  then  bring  them 
up  for  arraignment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  I  have  made  an 
adjustment  here.  I  can  appreciate  that 
an  officer  might  pick  a  suspect  up  at  12 
o'clock  at  night,  and  need  to  check  with 
officers  in  another  State.  That  gives  him 
only  6  hours,  and  he  will  have  to  wake 


them  up  before  6  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  in  basic  disagreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I 
ask  him  this  question:  Does  he  not  agree 
that  the  question  here  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  legislating  for  metropolitan  areas 
and  forgetting  about  the  rest  of  the 
countiT?  If  you  have,  in  Nevada  or  Colo- 
rado, in  one  of  the  outlying  towns,  a  sit- 
uation where  the  sheriff  picks  up  a  man 
under  the  Dyer  Act,  for  example,  on 
transporting  a  stolen  vehicle  across  a 
State  line  illegally,  usually  there  arc  only 
one  or  two  law  officers,  at  the  most,  in 
such  a  town,  and  perhaps  a  knifing,  a 
killing,  an  armed  robber>',  or  something 
of  that  sort,  is  hot  on  the  griddle  at  the 
same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  yield  what- 
ever time  I  have. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  that  case,  you  do  not 
have  a  U.S.  commissioner  within  200 
miles:  how  do  you  arraign  a  man  in 
3  hours,  or  in  6  hours,  for  that  matter? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tliat  is  the  i>oint. 
You  cannot  in  3  hours.  But  we  are  trjing 
to  make  some  concession  here.  There  may 
be  instances  where  this  would  not  be  ade- 
quate: but  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  an 
attitude,  and  never  have  been,  and  have 
never  believed  the  law  should  permit 
officers  to  use  time  simply  to  corkscrew 
a  confession  out  of  an  accused.  I  do  want 
a  reasonable  time  for  officers  to  do  their 
duty. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
entirely,  but  somebody  ought  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  since  my  time  has  expired, 
i  am  trying,  here,  to  avoid  having  section 
3501  <c • .  propwsed  in  title  II  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  declared  unconstitutional  by 
eliminating  its  open-endedness  in  its 
present  fonn.  Tliis  is  a  way  out  of  this 
problem:  but  we  could  extend  the  time  to 
a  point  where  we  endanger  the  likelihood 
of  having  it  remain  on  the  statute  books. 
Therefore,  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager and  I  have  agreed  on  a  period  twice 
as  long  as  that  which  title  III  of  Public 
Law  90-226  stipulated  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  I  may  do  so  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  feel  veiy  strongly,  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  the  way 
the  bill  stands  now.  the  trial  court  can 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a  rea- 
sonable time.  All  kinds  of  things  can 
happen,  as  I  know  as  a  former  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  a  rural  county.  I  think 
it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  tr>'  to  set  a  limit 
on  this  matter.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  roll- 
call,  but  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  SCOTT  The  way  the  bill  stands 
now,  there  m:cht  be  a  36-  or  a  24-hour 
Interrogation,  which  would  be  of  very 
doubtful  validity,  and  the  courts  are  left 
with  the  respon.^iblllty  of  trj-lng  to  fix  a 
rea.sonable  rule 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  tune 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  exphed,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania    a.s  modified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yea.s  and  navs 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  r.uKee.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
becau.se  I  told  otiier  Senators  that  there 
would  be  no  further  votes  this  evening. 
\rr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand from  the  majority  leader  that 
many  Senators  have  been  informed  that 
there  would  not  be  any  more  votes  to- 
night. 

I  do  not  care  whether  we  put  it  over 
until  tomorrow,  but  I  will  not  insist  or 
ask  for  a  rollcall  under  those  circum- 
stanced. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ciues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
.Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
had  annoimced  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
be  agreed  to  and  that  there  be  a  division 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mon-.ana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  'No. 
805 '  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.  797 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  \^n 
as  follows : 

"Section  555(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Uniform  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  each  individual  shall  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  per- 
son, present  testimony  or  other  evidence,  and 
be  represented  by  counsel  In  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  local  selective  service  t)oard 
having  Jurisdiction  over  him'." 
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would  like  to  have  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing to  become  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  have  the  yeas  and  nays  and  take 
the  amendment  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  discuss  the  amendment  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not    familiar   with    the    amendment.    I 


METHODIST  CHURCH  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES  ENDORSES  GUN 
LAW 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  reaffirming  its  position  in 
favor  of  strong  Federal  firearms  controls. 

H.  Leonard  Boche.  director,  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare,  said  the  following 
in  his  letter: 

As  you  will  note  from  the  attached  state- 
ment, the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  meeting  in  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky during  October  1965.  advocated  Con- 
gressional .action  on  gun  control  measures. 
At  that  time  the  Board  registered  its  support 
of -S.  1592  which.  In  Its  mail  order  restrictions 
on  sales,  is  very  similar  to  S.  1.  Amendment 
No.  90. 

Therefore,  we  would  favor  enactment  of 
Title  VJ  of  S.  917  with  the  recommendation 
that  rifles  and  shotguns  be  included  In  cov- 
erage  to  conform  more  with  the  bill  our 
Board  previously  approved,  S.  1592. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Boche's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  the  statement  of  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Methodist  Church  on 
the  need  for  adoption  of  title  IV  with 
rifles  and  shotguns  Included,  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  also  to  in- 
clude a  similar  endorsement  from  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  letter  dated  May 
10,  1968,  by  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  the 
executive  director. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  analysis  of  "The  Righ.  To 
Bear  Anns."  by  Steven  H.  Steinberg 
which  appeared  in  the  November  10 
1967,  issue  of  the  Seafarers  Log,  the  ofB- 
cial  organ  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bo.\RD  OF  Christian  Socul  Con- 
cerns OP  THE  United  Meth- 
odist Church, 

Washington.  DC,  May  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washingtcni,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  In  view  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Anticrime  BUI  (S.  917)  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  would  UJje  to 
call  your  attention  to  our  Board's  position 
on  flrearms  control. 


.\s  you  Will  note  from  the  attached  state- 
ment, the  Methodist  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  meeting  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
lucky  during  October  1965,  advocated  Con- 
gressional action  on  gun  control  measures. 
At  that  time  the  Board  registered  its  sup- 
port for  S  1592  which,  in  Its  mail  order  re- 
strictions on  sales,  is  very  similar  to  S.  1 
Amendment  90. 

Therefore,  we  would  favor  enactment  of 
Title  IV  of  S  917  with  the  recommendation 
that  rifles  and  shotguns  be  Included  in  cov- 
erage to  conform  more  with  the  bill  our 
Board  previously  approved,  S.  1592.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Leonard  Bochk. 

Director.  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

F^EARMS  Control 
(.■Adopted  by  the  General  Board  of  ChrLstlan 
Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  the  1965  annual  meeting,  Louisville  Kv 
Oct.  18-20)  '        ■ 

Tlie  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Ccjncerns  of  The  Methodist  Church,  meeting 
thl.s  20th  day  of  October  1965.  goes  on  record 
in  support  of  amendments  to  the  National 
Firearms  .'Vet  of  1934  and  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1938  which  would  protect  hu- 
man beinss  by  prohibiting  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  .arms  except  by  dealers  licensed  by 
the  Treasury,  by  curbing  Imports  of  surplus 
military  weapons,  and  by  placing  stricter 
controls  on  gun  sales  by  retail  dealers.  We 
al.so  support  legislation  which  would  make 
dealers,  manufacturers  or  importers  of  "de- 
structive weapons"  (bombs,  grenades, 
rockets,  bazookas,  etc  1  subject  to  the  reg- 
istration provisions  and  taxes  applied  to  per- 
sons dealing  in  or  making  gancster-tvpe 
weapons  (machine  guns,  sawed-off  shotguns 
etc.). 

We  recognize  that  such  legislation  may 
work  some  hardship  on  legitimate  purchas- 
ers of  guns  and  that  it  would  not  prevent 
aU  persons  from  securing  guns  who  ought 
not  to  have  them.  However,  we  believe  that 
federal  action  is  essential  to  reduce  the  high 
number  of  homicides  along  with  more  ade- 
quate local  and  state  controls. 

We  call  upon  Methodists  to  support  legis- 
lation to  this  end  In  the  present  session  of 
Congress  and  urge  support  to  Senate  Bills 
1591  and  1592  and  of  House  Resolution  6628 
and  other  resolutions  in  the  House  similar 
to  the  Senate  Bills. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Congress  to  make 
it  illegal  for  citizens  to  buy,  use.  or  possess 
"destructive  weapons"  such  as  bombs,  gre- 
nades, rockets,  bazookas  and  machine  guns. 

National  Association  op  Counties. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Counties  I  should  like 
to  express  our  support  of  Federal  legislative 
action    to   control   the  sale   of   firearms. 

The  following  is  our  Association's  policy 
statement  on  the  subject,  adopted  August  2, 
1967  at  our  annual  conference. 

"Tlie  National  Association  of  Counties  en- 
dorses federal  legislation  and  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  state  and  local  laws  and 
ordinance  which  would  strengthen  govern- 
ments' ability  to  control  the  possession  and 
sale  of  firearms.  Laws  requiring  registration 
of  firearms  and  permits  for  those  who  possess 
or  carry  them,  prohibiting  their  sale  to  and 
possession  by  potentially  dangerous  persons, 
and  preventing  transportation  and  sale  oX 
military  weapons  are  needed." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director, 
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'  [From  Seafarers  Log,  Nov.  10,  1967) 

The  Right  To  Bear  Arms:   P»bo  and  Con 

While  waiting  quietly  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's motorcade  to  come  down  the  crowd- 
packed  streets,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  checked 
his  ItaUan-made  Mannllcher-Gvircano  rifle 
carefully.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  equipment — 
quick-firing,  long-range  and  equipped  with 
a  sensitive  telescopic  sight.  It  wasn't  long 
ago  that  Oswald  had  scrawled  the  pseudo- 
nym "A.  Hldell"  on  a  gun  order  form,  and 
mailed  the  slip  into  one  of  numerous  mall- 
order  gun  companies  in  this  country.  This 
was  the  way  Osrw'ald  received  his  gun.  quite 
legally,  with  no  law  existing  that  might  have 
prevented  that  sale.  In  this  way.  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  able  to  obtain  a  rifle  and  am- 
munition; in  this  way,  ho  was  able  to  point 
the  gun's  muzzle  out  the  window:  and  it  was 
In  tills  way,  that  Oswald's  mail-order  rifle 
murdered  a  President  and  bereaved  a  nation. 

In  most  states,  a  person  can  purchase  any- 
thing from  a  starter  pistol  to  a  submachine- 
gun.  In  person,  or,  if  his  own  locality  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  a  gun  to  him,  he  can  ob- 
tain one  by  mail-order  from  another  locality 
or  state. 

But  the  prospect  of  limiting  the  accessi- 
bility of  guns  has  provoked  strong  emotions 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  As  of  this  WTit- 
ing,  numerous  firearms  bills  have  been 
studied  by  Congress  but  not  one  has  been 
passed. 

Just  what  are  the  Issues? 

THE    extent    of    GUN    CRIME 

President  Johnson,  who  has  Ijeen  pressing 
for  Congressional  passage  of  strong  gun  leg- 
islation, recently  re-emphasized  the  need  for 
action  in  a  letter  sent  on  September  15  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate.  He  told  of  the  late  1966 
incident  at  the  University  of  Texas,  in  which 
a  student  climbed  into  a  buUding-tower  with 
a  legally-purchased  mall-order  arsenal  of 
weapons'  and  killed  or  maimed  44  innocent 
people.  In  the  13-month  period  since  that 
dav.  Johnson  noted,  guns  were  involved  in 
over  6,500  murders.  50.000  robberies.  43.500 
aggravated  assaults,  2,600  accidental  cleatlis. 
and  10,000  suicides  across  the  nation.  How 
many  guns  are  in  circulation'? 

In  1966  alone,  the  President  continued, 
2.000.000  guns  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 
An  October  1966  study  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  noted  that  "Best 
estimates  indicate  that  there  are,  within  the 
"United  States,  over  100  million  privately 
owned  firearms  in  the  possession  of  over  20 
million  citizens." 

Who  are  the  users  of  these  weapons? 
"Many  millions."  reports  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  ".  .  .  belong  to  hunt- 
ers, gun  collectors,  and  other  sportsmen. 
.  .  .  Many  other  millions  of  firearms  ...  are 
owned  by  citizens  determined  to  protect 
their  families  .  .  .  and  property"  from  criminal 
attack  and  burglary. 

In  a  nationwide  sampling  conducted  by 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center.  37 
percent  of  the  persons  interviewed  said  that 
they  kept  firearms  in  the  household  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Of  the  two  million  guns  sold  last  year 
alone,  the  President  remarked  in  the  Sep- 
tember 15  letter.  "Many  were  sold  to  hard- 
ened criminals,  snipers,  mental  defectives, 
rapists,  habitual  drunkards  and  Juveniles." 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  cites  a  recent 
survey  which  found  that  of  4.000  people  or- 
dering guns  by  mail  from  two  Chicago  fire- 
arms dealers,  "one-fourth — or  1,000 — of  them 
had  criminal  records." 
Who  are  the  victims? 

With  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  report- 
ing that  the  use  of  firearms  in  dangerous 
crimes  is  on  the  upswing,  the  trend  of 
statistics  suggest  that  well  over  100,000  Amer- 
icans will  be  the  victims  of  gun-crimes  this 
year. 


THE  practical  ISSUE 

Those  who  favor  gun  legislation  say  that 
while  the  effect  of  our  penal  system's  threat 
of  punishment  may  hold  crime  down  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  best  means  of  preventing 
crime  in  the  first  place  would  be  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  weapons  from  potential  crimi- 
nals. With  FBI  statistics  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966  showing  that  about  "3  of 
all  willful  killings  in  this  country  are  being 
committed  with  puns,  a  huge  segment  of 
criminal  activity  miuht  be  severely  restricted, 
they  say,  If  those  guns  become  unavailable 
to  dangerous  persons. 

There  are  objections  to  this  Idea  Various 
groups  argue  that  such  limitations  are 
vmwarranted,  would  be  unfair  to  the  luw- 
abldlng  citizen,  that  the  wrongdoers  would 
obtain  guns  Illegally  with  case,  that  the 
causes  of  crime  rather  than  the  instruments 
of  crime  must  be  wiped  out.  and  that  abridg- 
ment of  the  "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  basis  for  most  proposals  to  control 
the  sale  of  guns  Is  that  the  buyer  must  be 
licensed,  and  can  only  receive  his  license 
after  having  been  adjudged  law-abiding  and 
showing  a  specific  need  for  the  weapon. 

The  objections  that  are  being  brought 
against  this  are  the  same  type  of  objections 
that  arose  years  ago  concerning  another 
deadly  weapon:  the  automobile.  Regardless 
of  the  dissent  that  sprant,-  up,  when  cars  be- 
came hazardous  to  life  and  property,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  enforce  .strict  .safety  meas- 
ures by  requiring  that  drivers  Ijo  licensed. 

A  gun-user  dlifers  from  a  driver  In  th.it 
a  gun-user  controls  a  device  that  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  kill;  therefore,  his  in- 
tentions concerning  the  use  of  It  must  be 
considered  carefully  before  It  can  be  sold  to 
him. 

At  present,  according  to  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  "practically  no  eflec- 
tlve  state  or  federal  laws  exist  to  control  gun 
traffic.  In  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
anyone,  regardless  of  his  age.  criminal  record, 
or  state  of  mind,  can  buy  a  gun  or  order  one 
by  mall,  using  order  forms  conveniently  pro- 
vided in  .'porting  magazines  and  even  comic 
books.  In  almost  every  state  in  the  Union 
It  Is  easier  to  buy  a  gun  than  to  register  to 
vote.  It  Is  easier  to  buy  a  gun  than  to  get 
a  driver's  license  or  a  prescription  cold 
remedy." 

The  balancing  of  rights  versus  the  dangers 
of  violation  of  rights  is  the  prickly  subject 
that  plagued  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938,  and  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954.  None  of  these  three  laws 
provides  for  a  close  and  elTectlve  check  ef  the 
sales  or  purchases,  or  the  prospective  pur- 
chasers' rharacters,  in  regard  to  concealalile 
weapons  such  as  pistols,  which  are  the  de- 
vices most  frequently  used  in  crimes.  Thq 
same  touchy  Issues  are  plaguing  the  national 
legislature  right  now,  but  the  pressure  for 
some  sort  of  strong  crimc-t)rcvention  system 
Is  building. 

The  delicateness  of  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated in  an  example  given  by  Colorado's 
Senator  Gordon  AUott.  A  young  woman  who 
worked  in  his  oHice  "owns  a  handgun  and 
knows  how  to  use  it.  .  .  .  About  a  year  ago 
she  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  a 
noise  in  her  apartment.  It  subsequently 
turned  out  that  there  was  a  prowler  there. 
The  young  lady  lives  alone  and  her  only 
real  means  of  protection  against  lawless  ele- 
ments is  the  gun.  which  she  brought  with 
her  from  Colorado  and  keeps  in  her  apart- 
ment. .  .  .  With  that  gun  she  was  able  to 
subdue  the  housebreaker  and  hold  him  until 
police  arrived.  .  .  .  Tlie  man  involved  has 
pleaded  guilty  .  .  .  but  I  have  often  wondered 
what  I  would  have  had  to  tell  that  girl's 
parents  if  she  had  not  had  the  gun."  It  is 
suggested  that  if  a  restrictive  gun  law  had 
been  in  force  in  this  case,  the  young  woman 
had  not  had  a  gun,  while  the  prowler  might 


have  obtained  one  Illegally,  that  she  might 
have  been  law-abiding  but  also  dead.  The  key 
to  such  situations,  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators have  pointed  out.  Is  in  the  very  careful 
construction  of  such  laws,  which  should  only 
prohibit  the  obtaining  of  these  Instruments 
of  death  by  hardened  criminals,  the  mentally 
111.  drunkards,  felons,  etc.  In  this  way,  they 
explain,  lawful  citizens  would  not  be  ham- 
pered m  obtaining  firearms,  but  in  fact 
would  be  made  more  safe  by  a  law  that  would 
shrink  the  threat  of  criminal  attack. 

The  argument  that  criminals  would  obtain 
guns  from  other  sources,  if  they  couldn't  buy 
them  legally,  is  only  partially  valid,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  from  the  offices  of  Sena- 
tors I'homas  Dodd  of  Connecticut  and 
Tvdlngs: 

In  the  1962-1965  period,  57  percent  of  all 
murders  In   the   U.S.   were   committed  with 
puns.  However,  In  the  few  states  with  their 
own  gun  laws,  gun-murder  rates  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  in  other  slates.  Figures  for 
states  with  controls  show  that  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, 43  percent  of  murders  were  by  guns; 
In  New  Jersey,  39  percent;  in  Massachusetts, 
35  percent;  In  New  York.  32  percent  On  the 
other  hand,  states  with  little  or  no  gun  con- 
trols showed:   Colorado.  59  jjcrcent;    Louisi- 
ana.  C2    percent;    New   Mexico,    (54    percent; 
ArisMjna.   66   percent:    Mont;ina.   08   jjcrcent; 
Texas.  69  percent;  and  Nebraska.  70  percent. 
A  (luestion  now  arl.ses  ns  to  why  a  Federal 
pun  law  Is  needed,  if  states  appear  ."-.o  capable 
of  cutting  gun-crime  rates  themselves.  The 
answer  is  that  they  have  no  way  of  prevent- 
ing  someone   froni   simply   crossing   Into   a 
state  with  lesser  controls  and  buying  a  gun. 
or  from  ordering  a  vMn  by  mall  from  out-ol- 
Ktute.    According    to    .Senator    Kennedy    of 
Massachusetts,  "Unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulates  gun  traffic  between  the  states, 
even  strong  state  laws  will  be  easily  circum- 
vented by  Interstate  pun  traffic.  In  1963  alone, 
for  example,  over  a  million  weapons  were  sold 
by  mall  order.  In  Massachusetts,  which  lias 
strong  gun  laws,  the  traffic  in  guns  cannot 
be  halted  because  puns  .ire  easily  purchased 
out  of  .-itate.  .  .  .  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the 
concealable  firearms  used   in   Mass.achuselts 
crimes   came   from   out-of-state   purchases." 

THE  CONSTrrCTIONAL  ISSUE 

As  Senator  AUott  puts  It.  a  law  that  goes 
too  far  In  Its  scope  and  restrictions  would  be 
akin  to  "cutting  off  the  head  to  cure  the 
he.ulache."  While  Congress  is  taking  pains  to 
create  gun  legislation  that  is  practical,  ctlec- 
ilve.  and  cautious,  there  are  lobbies  which 
immediately  claim  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  Invoke  any  type  of  gun- 
control  legislation. 

The  most  powerful  and  largest  lobby,  the 
850.000-)aember  National  Rille  A.ssoclution. 
has  .stated  that  "firearms  legislation  Is  of 
Insudicicnt  value  in  the  prevention  ol  crime 
to  Justify  the  inevitable  restrlcllons  which 
such  legislation  places  on  law-abiding  citi- 
zens." such  lobbies  Imply  that  Federal  fire- 
arms legislation,  while  Inelfeclually  attempt- 
ing to  protect  citizens  from  the  .irmed 
criminal,  would  instead  chop  off  a  \ital  pc^- 
tion  of  every  citizen's  Constitutional  rights. 
Not  only  would  this  be  in  total  disregard  of 
the  document  on  which  this  nation  is 
founded.  Ihcy  ray,  but  it  would  also  open  the 
door  to  an  eventual  [jolicc  state  ageilnst 
which   there  could  be  no  redress.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  a  long  seqtJ'encc  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the  ye«rs  lias 
affirmed  that  such  legishition  is  in  no  way 
unconstitutional.  Three  Federal  gun  control 
laws  (not  de:iling  with  control  as  closely  .is 
several  currently-jiroposed  laws  purportedly 
would)  plus  several  state  and  local  gun  con- 
trol laws  have  been  In  effect  for  years;  all 
are  Constitutional. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  officials  and  groups  liave  declared  that 
Federal  gun  legislation,  properly  constructed, 
would  in  fact  be  a  great  aid  in  crushing  the 
growing   crime   rate.   According    to   Senator 
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Edwird  Kenn**!;,-  5'~me  of  these  Include:  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation:  the  International  Aasocl- 
ation  of  Chiefs  of  Police:  the  American  Bar 
Aisocladon:  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion, the  country's  best  police  chiefs  and 
prosecutors,  and.  "I  believe,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  citizens." 

Yet  objections  to  Federally-operated  gun 
controls  are  still  voiced. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  states; 

A  well-regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
i>^  Infringed." 

The  so-called  "gun  lobby."  which  Includes 
sportsmen's  associations  as  well  as  danger- 
ously fanatic  groups  such  as  the  Mlnutemen, 
claim  that  this  Amendment  clearly  grants 
the  individual  an  absolute  right  to  purchase, 
keep,  and  use  guns.  The  President's  National 
Crime  Commission,  however,  stated  that 
The  U3  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal 
covirts  have  consistently  Interpreted  this 
Amendment  only  as  a  prohibition  against 
Federal  Interference  with  State  mlUtla  and 
not  as  a  gtiarantee  of  an  individual's  right 
to  keep  or  carry  firearms.  The  arg\tment  that 
the  Secon*  Amendment  prohibits  State  or 
Federal  reg:Mlatlon  of  citizen  ownership  of 
firearms  has  no  validity  whatsoever." 

In  response  to  such  rebuttals,  antl-giin- 
legislatlon  groups  have  taken  to  arguing 
that  a  "militia  "  need  not  be  governmentally 
controlled,  and  therefore  citizens  should  be 
able  to  form  their  own  "militias"  and  ob- 
tain giins  without  restriction.  Proponents  of 
controls  point  out  the  trend  of  history  in 
which  the  need  for  such  "citizen  armies"  or 
■vigilante  groups"  has  vanished,  now  that 
the  United  States  has  developed  permanent 
professional,  and  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment organizations — local  police,  state 
troupers,  the  National  Guard,  the  FBI,  etc  , 
to  provide  for  internal  protection. 

Senator  Dodd.  in  explaining  the  necessity 
for  the  firearms  legislation  he  is  proposing, 
said  that  "former  Secretary  of  the  .^rmy, 
Stephen  Ailes,  Testified  that  armed  civilians 
are  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
borders'  safety,  and  that  they  are  not  a  part 
of  any  defense  plan  for  this  Nation.' 

Yet  a  number  of  extremist  organizations, 
intent  on  "saving  America"  from  one  threat 
or  another,  have  created  their  own  under- 
ground armed  fcrces  Much  of  their  eqtiip- 
ment  has  been  legally  purchased  from  pri- 
vate sources  (and  until  recently,  govern- 
ment sources)  and  includes  an  amazing  ar- 
r;iy  >f  deadly  materiel  such  as  machine  guns. 
bombs,  and  antitank  guns,  in  addition  to 
a  wide  assortment  of  other  implements  of 
war.  A  group  known  as  the  Mlnutemen  was 
allegedly  ln%-olved  not  long  ago  in  a  fanatic 
plot  to  attack  and  destroy  several  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  camps  which 
It  had  branded  as  "Communist."  Fortunate- 
ly, before  the  plan  could  be  carried  out,  the 
Queens  District  Attorney's  office  uncovered 
the  conspiracy  and  impounded  the  group's 
arsenal  of  tons  of  deadly  devices.  If  not 
for  the  District  Attorney's  action,  many  In- 
nocent people  might  have  been  slaughtered. 

Regulation  of  firearms  m  this  country  is 
provided  for  in  limited  degree,  by  various 
local,  state,  and  federal  laws,  .^^t  issue  Is  the 
necessity  for  stricter  and  more  comprehen- 
sive controls  which,  it  Is  argued,  can  only 
be  made  effective  with  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

EXISTING    FEDERAL    L.\W 

Three  major  Federal  laws  concerning  guns 
have  been  In  existence  for  years. 

The  flrst  of  the  existing  Federal  laws  Is 
the  National  Firearms  .Act  of  1934,  applying 
to  machineguns,  short-barreled  and  sawed- 
off  rifles,  shotguns,  mufflers,  silencers,  and 
concealable  firearms  i  Oswald's  rifle  was  long- 
barreled  and  not  covered  by  this  legislation) 
but  not  pistols.  It  requires  that  owners  of 
tnese  ■A'eapons  register  them  with  the  Treas- 


viry  Department,  and  Imposes  taxes  on  fire- 
arms manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers. 

The  second  Federal  law,  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1938,  provides  that  all  firearms 
dealers  and  manufacturers  whoee  business 
involves  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  must 
be  licensed.  They  are  prohibited  from  know- 
ingly shipping  arms  by  interstate  commerce 
to  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  or  who 
Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice.  Along  with  more 
technical  provisions,  it  stipulates  that  li- 
censed manufacturers  and  dealers  are  for- 
bidden from  transpwrting  firearms  into 
states  in  violation  of  state  laws  requiring 
a  permit  to  purchase  firearms. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  provision 
provides  no  effective  machinery  for  keeping 
dealers  and  manufacturers  aware  of  which 
states  and  localities  have  which  type  of 
gun-control  laws  or  related  crime  prevention 
laws.  Thus,  they  are  unable  to  cope  with 
this  very  complex  situation. 

The  third  major  Federal  law  ( there  have 
been  a  number  of  minor  Federal  firearms 
laws  which  made  slight  changes  in  these 
and  other  lesser  Federal  gun  laws)  is  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  which  author- 
izes the  President  to  regulate  the  export  and 
Import  of  firearms.  Administration  of  the 
Act  has  been  delegated  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  February,  1967  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  explains  that 
none  of  these  laws  prevent  a  person  from 
simply  going  to  another  locality  or  state  to 
purchase  firearms.  "Despite  the  Federal  laws 
therefore,"  writes  the  Conunlsslon,  "prac- 
tically anyone — the  convicted  criminal,  the 
mental  incompetent,  or  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard— can  purchase  firearms.  .  .   ." 

EXISTING    STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAW 

With  the  ever-present  dangers  of  crime, 
many  state  and  local  governments  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  correct  the 
situation  as  much  as  possible  by  enacting 
gun  legislation. 

Of  the  nimierous  states  with  some  degree 
of  controls.  New  York's  Sullivan  law  pro- 
vides the  most  stringent.  It  requires  that  a 
license  is  required  not  only  to  purchase  a 
pistol  or  revolver,  but  also  to  keep  it  in 
one's  home  or  place  of  business  as  well  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  the  weapon.  Though  the 
state  has  no  law  requiring  a  license  for 
rifles  or  shotguns,  the  Sullivan  Law  stipu- 
lates that  they  cannot  be  carried  in  a  car 
or  public  place  when  loaded. 

Even  this  tough  law  apparently  is  not 
satisfactory  in  preventing  crime.  Thus, 
through  the  efforts  of  New  York  City's  Mayor 
John  Lindsay,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
Councilman  Theodore  Weiss,  the  New  York 
City  Council  has  Just  passed  a  strict  law 
reqviiring  that  all  persons  owning  or  buying 
rifles  and  shotguns,  register  them  and  ob- 
tain a  license  from  a  new  Firearms  Con- 
trol Board.  Applicants  would  be  fingerprinted 
and  would  be  required  to  state  if  they  had 
any  criminal  record  or  had  once  been  treated 
for  mental  disorder,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
alcoholism.  There  would  be  a  small  fee  for 
registration. 

In  August.  1966.  a  strict  gun  law  went  Into 
effect  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  that  applicants 
for  gun  permits  and  identification  cards 
submit  fingerprints  for  a  check  of  any  pos- 
sible criminal  record.  According  to  the  state 
Attorney  General's  offlce,  the  check  of  the 
45,771  fingerprints  submitted  during  the 
first  year  of  operation  revealed  that  3,167 
applicants  had  arrest  records.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  handgun  permits  Issued 
under  the  new  law  rose  to  13,279,  as  opposed 
to  the  pre-gun-law  figure  for  fiscal  1965- 
1966  of  9,000.  These  statistics,  the  Attorney 
General's  offlce  explains,  present  evidence 
that  the  new  law,  contrary  to  gun  lobby  ob- 
jections, Is  beneficial,  fairer  to  applicants- 
it  allows  no  favoritism  or  inconsistencies  in 
Issuing  licenses  and  permits. 


Still,  state  and  local  laws,  many  say,  are 
just  not  enough.  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Sills  writes:  "Certainly  the  devas- 
tation wreaked  upon  the  city  of  Newark  (in 
the  recent  Hots)  ...  In  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  law  in  prevent- 
ing the  Importation  of  firearms  into  New 
Jersey  by  persons  with  criminal  Intent.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  weapons  used  by 
snipers  and  rioters  .  .  .  could  not  have  been 
purchased  legally  In  New  Jersey.  ...  If  the 
riot  in  Newark  is  not  enough  to  insure  an 
immediate  exercise  of  Congressional  re- 
sponsibility, what  more  will  it  take?" 

LOBBIES    AND    PUBLIC    OPINION 

The  question' is  a  good  one.  Congress  has 
been  hard  put  in  debating  numerous  gun- 
control  bills — the  Administration  bill,  the 
Dodd  bill — and  many  others,  and  as  yet  has 
been  unable  to  pass  one.  While  national 
opinion  surveys  show  a  marked  desire  for 
gun  laws,  these  laws  apparently  have  been 
held  back  by  the  so-called  gun  lobby,  a  con- 
glomeration of  sportsmen's  and  right-wing 
groups,  domlnat-ed  in  size  and  strength  by 
a  group  which  the  New  York  Times  declared 
has  "organized  one  of  the  most  successful 
lobbying  campaigns  In  recent  history":  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

The  NRA  reportedly  has  850.000  members. 
SIO. 000.000  in  assets,  and.  according  to  the 
Times,  is  so  well  organized  for  exerting  pres- 
sure through  letter-WTlting  campaigns  that 
it  can  probably  get  Its  huge  membership  to 
"hit  Congress  with  half  a  million  letters  on 
72  hours  notice."  The  NRA's  antl-orunlaw 
campaign  has  been  so  effective,  the  Tunes 
adds,  that  except  for  one  significant  bill  In 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  not  one  of  the  more 
than  500  sun-bills  considered  by  state  legis- 
latures has  passed. 

NRA's  executive  vice  president.  Pranklln 
Orth.  explained  that  the  NHA  "looks  upon 
the  vast  majortty  of  bills  for  firearms  legis- 
lation as  the  misdirected  efforts  of  social 
reformers,  do-gooders,  and  or  the  completely 
uninformed.  .  .  ." 

In  submitting  evidence  that  the  NRA  and 
allied  groups  are  the  major  hindrance  to  the 
passage  of  gun  control  legislation.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  cites  a  January,  1967, 
Gallup  Poll  which  '-,howed  that  "73  percent 
of  those  ix>lled  favored  a  law  which  would 
require  the  registration  of  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun. 
Eighty-five  percent  favored  a  law  requiring 
the  registration  of  pistols.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent favored  doing  away  with  all  mall  order 
buying  of  guns.  Eighty-four  percent  felt  there 
should  be  restrictions  on  who  is  allowed  to 
buy  a  gun.  Only  12  !>ercent  believed  that 
anyone  who  wants  a  gun  should  !>e  allowed 
to  buy  one  with  no  questions  asked." 

In  \iew  of  such  apparently  overwhelming 
odds  In  favor  of  legislation,  the  lack  of  a 
new  law  appears  even  more  puzzling.  Senator 
Tydings  explains:  ".  .  .  passage  of  an  effec- 
tive Federal  law  has  been  blocked  by  a  very 
small,  but  very  vocal,  minority,  using  in- 
\-alid  arguments.  Tlie  reason  this  bill  has 
not  been  passed  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  who  favor  reasonable 
gun  control  legislation  have  not  been  mobil- 
ized to  write  their  Congressman  and  Senators 
in  favor  of  such  legislation."" 

•"It  ]s  indeed  amazing."  says  Senator  Ken- 
nedy •  '•:  .Ma.ssachusettts.  ".  .  .  that  we  con- 
tuiune  to  tolerate  a  system  of  laws  which 
makes  it  ridiculously  easy  for  any  criminal, 
madman,  drug  addict,  or  child  to  obtain 
lethal  firearms  which  can  be  vised  to  rain 
violence  and  death  on  innocent  people." 


ORDER  FOR   RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr    McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  can 

we  ascei-tain  what  the  principal  business 

wall  be  tomorrow?  After  the  amendment 

has  been  disposed  of,  will  we  then  work 

on  title  III?  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

Senator's  understanding  is  correct.  It  is 

the  majority  leader's  understanding  that 

we  \nll  deal  with  title  III  following  the 

disposition  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  my 

understanding  also. 


Istratlve  operations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  11361. 

Bv  Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments: 

HR  5404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1137). 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. This  request  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  because  a  number 
of  witnesses  will  be  coming  in  from  vari- 
ous Midwestern  and  Western  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

George  Henry  Hearn.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner; 

John  E  Rob.son.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Under 
Secretary   of   Transportation:    and 

Stanford  G.  Ross,  of  New  York,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Dep;irtment  of  Transpor- 
tation. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  business  and 
that  statements  made  therein  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Citv  Council  of  the  City  of  Trenton, 
N.J.,  praying  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to 
liberalize"  truck  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions on  interstate  highways,  ^vhich  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  'oday.  May  21.  1968.  the  Vice 
President  sianed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez;  . 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ines:  and  _ 

S.  2248.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Fuentes  Roca. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  hi'nself  and  Mr. 
Baker )  : 
S  3520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  certain  lands 
comprising  the  Gatllnburg  Spur  of  the  Foot- 
hills Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Brooke,   Mr.   Case,   Mr.   Clark.   Mr. 

GRtTTNiNG.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Javits, 

and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S  3521.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 

of   a   gold   medal   to   the  widow  of  Rev.   Dr. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  furnishing 

of  duplicate  medals  in  bronze  to  the  Reverend 

Dr.   Martin  Luther  King,   Jr.,   Fund;    to  the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
S  3522.  A  bill  to  modify  the  comprehensive 
plan   for  flood  control  and   improvement  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  River;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  CARLSON : 
S.  3523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
do  Elejalde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cistrv 

'  By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S  3524  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S  3525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of*Au  Ming, 
and  Li  Chi  Llk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  COTTON: 

S  3526  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marle-Loulse 
(Mary  Louise)  Pierce:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Fund 
for  education  at  Morehouse  College  in 
Atlanta.  My  bill  also  authorizes  the  .strik- 
ing of  a  gold  medal  to  be  presented  to 
Dr.  King's  widow  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  . 

On  April  22.  I  propcsed  the  striking 
of  a  million  commemorative  half  dollars 
for  resale  bv  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Fund,  but  I  subsequently 
learned  of  the  Trea.sui-y  Department's 
opiwsition  to  the  i.s.suance  of  such  a  coin. 
However,  in  a  letter  to  me.  Eva  Adams, 
Diicctor  of  the  Mint,  .stated: 

The  Department  h.-is  recommended  that 
commemorative  medals  be  struck  in  lieu  of  a 
coin. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  carries  out 
the  Treasury  Department's  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Th.e  bill  'S.  3521)  to  provide  for  the 
i,s.suance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and 
t!ie  furnishing  of  duplicate  medals  in 
bionze  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Fund  introduced  by 
Mr.  SroTT  <for  himself  and  otheist,  was 
leceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  le- 
Itrrcd  10  the  Cor-"""  -n  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Hoi  lings  I  be  added 
as  a  co.sponsor  of  the  Ijill  'S.  34941  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  disciplinary  action  against 
employees  in  the  iMstal  rteld  service  who 
assault  other  employees  in  such  service 
in  the  i>erformance  of  olficial  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

HR.  15856.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construcUon  of  facilities,  and  admin- 


S  3521— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
"provide  for  THE  STRIKING  OF 

REV.  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING, 

JR.,  MEDALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  Senators  Brooke. 
Case,  Clark.  Gruening.  Hatfield.  Javits. 
Nelson,  and  myself,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  striking  of  1,000 .000  commemorative 
bronze  medals  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  291— RESOLU- 
TION RFXATING  to  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  EXPENDITURE  FROM 
THE  CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S.  Res.  291);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res,  291 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  $35,000,  in  addition 
to  the  amount?,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  August  2.  1946, 
and  Senate  RcsoluUon  137,  agreed  to  July  17, 
1967, 

SEN'^TE  RESOLUTION  292— RESOLU- 
TION  AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING  OF   ADDI-nONAL   COPIES    OF 
SENATE      HEARINGS      ON      COM- 
PETITIVE     PROBLEMS      IN      THE 
DRUG    INDUSTRY 
Mr    SMATHERS  submitted   the  fol- 
lowing resolution   iS.  Res.  292);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 
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S    Res    2&2 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  r>t  Che  Sen:-\te  Select  Commltt-ee  on  SmeJl 
Business  one  thousand,  four  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  5  of  hearings  before  the 
committee  during  the  90th  Congress,  first  and 
second  sessions,  entitled  'Competitive  Prob- 
lems In  the  Drug  Industry." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  J93— RESOLU- 
TION REL.ATING  TO  A  NEW  AP- 
PROACH TOWARD  ARMS  CON- 
TROL   IN    THE    MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  number  of  col- 
leaeues,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  through  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  on  conventional  weapons  for  the 
Middle  East. 

Those  who  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  are  Senators  Allott, 
Carlson,  Fonc,  H.ansen,  H.art,  Hatfield, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Morton,  Pe.-\rson.  and 
PaouTY.  . 

It  is  imperative.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  means  be  found  to  bring  the  Mid- 
dle East  arms  race  under  control.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  that  a  workable  agree- 
ment can  be  achieved  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  supplier  nations — as  w'ell  as 
the  Middle  East  nations  which  purchase 
weapons — under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  very  least,  such 
an  effort  should  be  undertaken. 

When  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  was  ncEtotiated.  it  was  recognized 
that  an  effective  agreement  could  be 
achieved  only  by  controlling  both  the 
potential  supply  and  the  potential  de- 
mand for  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  concept  of  shared 
responsibility  could  also  be  applied  to 
regional,  conventional  arms  control. 

The  basic  political  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  still  appear  insoluble,  but  it 
is  possible  that  all  the  parties  involved  in 
the  arms  race  could  find  mutual  advan- 
tages in  a  treaty  which  effectively  limits 
the  flow  of  conventional  weapons. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  said  before,  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  reaching  such  an 
agreement.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  show  some  positive 
leadership  in  this  critical  area  of  ''oreign 
policy.  Furthermore,  I  believe  the  United 
Nations  is  the  logical  and  most  suitable 
insti-ument  to  mobilize  world  opinion  be- 
hind such  a  new  approach  to  deescalate 
the  Middle  Ea^t  arms  race. 

Of  course,  any  proposal  to  control  the 
arms  flow  into  the  area  would  have  to 
safeguard  the  security  interests  of  Israel 
as  well  as  other  Middle  Eastern  countries 
in  order  to  win  the  agreement  of  those 
r..T.tions. 

It  would  be  necessary  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  to  reach  agreement  upon  the 
structure  of  a  meaningful,  stable  bal- 
ance of  military  power  among  all  the 
principals — the  nations  supplying  arms 
as  well  as  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  To  negotiate  in  such  a  fortm 
would  serve  to  remove  any  possi- 
ble fears  that  a  closed-door,  United 
States-Soviet     deal"   in.ght   be   worked 


out  at  the  expense  of  Israel  or  any  other 
nation  affected. 

Following  the  pattern  set  by  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty,  it  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  great  powers 
to  guarantee  the  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment, or  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  deal 
with  violations  of  the  agreement  and 
with  threats  of  aggression  in  the  area. 

The  resolution  I  offer  today  proposes 
a  means  for  implementing  the  long- 
sought  objective  of  effective  arms  con- 
trol in  the  Middle  East.  A  number  of 
Government  statements  in  the  past  have 
underscored  the  need  for  containing  the 
vicious  arms  race  but  have  proposed  no 
workable  procedure  for  getting  .sub.stan- 
tive  discussions  underway. 

The  time  has  come  to  move  beyond 
the  statement  of  good  intentions  and  to 
launch  a  plan  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  advance  this  pro- 
posal. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  arms 
control  in  the  Middle  East  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  firm  and  credible  U.S.  policy 
toward  that  area. 

But  an  eflort  to  curb  the  arms  race 
is  a  necessary  part  of  our  Government's 
endeavor  to  reduce  tension  and  to  deter 
hostilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  new- 
American  initiative  in  this  field  is  need- 
ed— and  that  a  conventional  nonprolif- 
eration treaty,  negotiated  among  all  the 
parties  concerned,  could  succeed  in 
limiting  and  controlling  the  contagious 
cycle  of  weapons  procurement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  being 
submitted  today  be  printed  at  this  ixjint 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  luider  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  293 

Whereas  a  stabl^  and  durable  peace  In  the 
Middle  E^ast  Is  essential  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  com- 
mon Interest  of  all  nations  in  furthering 
world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  security  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  are  endangered  by 
the  continuation  of  a  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive arms  race  in  that  area:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to  take  all  necessary  measures, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
oonvenint^  of  an  international  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing,  and  reaching  agree- 
ment on,  a  non-proliferation  treaty  control- 
ling and  limiting  the  supply  of  conventional 
military  armaments,  and  of  military  assist- 
ance and  services,  to  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all 
the  nations  of  th  Middle  Eiast  as  well  as  all 
nations  furnishing  or  supplying  military 
armaments  or  military  assistance  aJid  serv- 
ices to  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  should 
be  represented  at  the  international  confer- 
ence provided  for  In  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
wire  service  storj'  by  John  S.  Burnett  con- 


cerning the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

Record, 

T'p.ere  beuig  no  objection,  the  release 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

(United   Press   International,   May   16,   1968] 
(By  John  S.  Burnett) 

Washington. — There  Is  a  possibility  the 
United  -States  will  propose  to  the  United 
Nations  the  creation  of  an  International 
arms  conference  to  stop  tlie  massive  military 
arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East,  U.S. 
ofBclals  said  today. 

The  proposal,  which  embodies  the  fourth 
principal  for  peace  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  June  19.  was  .set  forth  Tuesday  in 
;i  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Robert  P. 
Griffin,   a   Republican   from   Michigan. 

Today,  State  Department  officials  said  tlie 
suggestion  was  being  "seriously  considered" 
by  high  Department  ofBclals,  presumably 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Grlffln.  in  his  speech,  said : 

"I  believe  that  effective  control  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  can  be  achieved 
through  collective  responsibility,  shared  by 
the  nations  which  supply  weapons  as  well 
as  the  Middle  East  nations  which  receive 
them. 

"Any  eflort.  then,  to  negotiate  a  con- 
ventional weapons  nonproliferation  treaty 
should  Include  participation  by  the  supplier 
nations  and  the  recipient  nations." 

Griffin  said  he  would  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  May  21  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
convene  "an  international  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing,  and  reaching  agree- 
ment on  a  nonproliferation  treaty  control- 
ling and  limiting  the  supply  of  conventional 
military  armaments,  and  of  military  assist- 
ance and  services,  to  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East." 

OfBclals  here  said  the  United  States  would 
probably  wait  until  the  Senate  adopted  the 
resolution  before  presenting  the  idea  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  State  Department  was  obviously 
pleased  at  Griffin's  proposal  and  one  official 
noted  that  it  was  the  first  time  any  member 
of  Congress,  either  Democrat  or  Republican. 
has  Introduced  legislation  implementing  any 
of  the  five  jx)ints  for  peace  listed  by  President 
Johnson  after  last  year's  June  Ar.Tb-Israeli 
war. 

Tlie  earliest  the  Senate  could  complete 
action  on  the  measure  would  be  several 
weeks  but  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  expected 
approval  would  come  so  soon. 

The  resolution,  after  introduction  in  to  the 
cha.mber.  goes  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

"I  asn  optimistic  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove my  proposal."  Griffin  told  UPI.  "But 
it  may  take  some  time." 

He  pointed  out  there  were  other  more 
pressing  domestic  matters  on  the  Senate's 
:isenda  that  had  to  be  cleared  before  action 
could  be  taken  on  his  measure. 

But  he  conceded  that  if  the  administra- 
tion pressed  for  the  resolution's  passage,  final 
action  could  come  in  the  ne:ir  futitre. 

One  official  said  the  State  Depanment  and 
White  House  could  agree  to  niake  the  pro- 
posal before  Senate  action  although  such 
a  move  was  unlikely. 

Despite  the  positive  reaction  here,  there 
were  serious  doubts  that  the  case  could  get 
very  far  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  proposal  would  be  presented  to  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  by  a  member  of  the 
US-  Delegation,  probably  .'^mbas&iidor  .Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  The  U.S.  request  would  take  the 
form  of  a  resolution  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
wcTTld  body. 

It  was  thought  here  that  such  a  proposal 
in  the  U.N.  would  fare  better  despite  the 
Soviet  Union's  anticipated  objections,  than 
have  private  diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the 
;irms  race  in  the  area. 
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Tlie  United  States  has  often  attempted  to 
cet  the  Soviets  to  stop  pouring  arms  into 
the  Middle  East  but  without  success.  And 
officials  here  believe  that  if  the  Grlflln  resolu- 
tion gets  out  of  the  Senate,  chances  of  an 
international  conference  to  end  the  arms 
race  still  were  remote. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Griffin  Would  Stifle  Middle 
East  Arms  Race.'  written  by  Tom  Ochil- 
tree and  published  in  the  State  Journal 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  May  15,  1968,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Griffin  Worin  Stiflk  Middi.f.  East  Arms 
Race 
(By  Tom  Ochiltree) 
Washington.- Sen    Robert    P     Griffin.    R- 
Mlch..  urged  the  Johnson  Administration  to- 
day to  undertake     a  bold  new  approach"  to 
the   problem   of   hailing   the   spiraling   arms 
race  in  the  troubled  middle  east. 

He  proposed  the  calling  of  an  international 
conference  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
to  tackle  the  problem. 

Such  a  conference  would  be  attended  by 
arms  supplving  nations  such  a.s  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  .States.  Britain  and  Prance 
as  well  as  by  the  arms  receiving  nations  such 
as  Israel.  Egypt,  Syria.  Iraq  and  others. 

The  conference,  under  Griffin's  proposal, 
would  produce  a  treaty  halting  the  further 
piling  up  of  conventional  arms  in  the  Middle 
East  in  a  wav  that  the  new  nticlear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  seeks  to  halt  the  .'spread 
in  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Griffin's  suggested  diplomatic  initiative, 
contains  these  new  elements:  it  fully  Involves 
the  United  Nations  In  this  particular  arms 
control  problem.  The  anticipated  pact  would 
put  limitations  on  lx)th  supplier  nations  and 
recipient  nations,  rather  than  attack  the 
problem  in  isolation  from  just  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  has  been  done  heretofore.  Such 
a  treaty  also  would  put  the  world  on  notice 
that  the  two  super  jxiwers— the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union— have  a  .loint  interest 
in  keeping  the  Middle  East  arms  race  from 
ballooning  any  further. 

UNITED  STATES,  REDS  IN  ACCORD 

It  was  the  shared  interest  of  Washington 
and  Moscow  in  halting  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  brought  about  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty.  Griffin  ex- 
plained to  newsmen  that  he  was  seeking  to 
extend  his  principle  to  a  regional  area  of  con- 
ventional arms  control. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  un  the 
Senate  floor.  Griffin  said: 

"We  can't  afford  to  ignore  the  time  bomb 
ticking  awav  in  that  part  of  the  world,  A 
bold  new  approach  is  urgently  needed  to 
brine  under  control  the  escalating  arms  race 
which  threatens  to  explode  at  any  time  into 
a  major  war  .  .  . 

"Even  though  the  basic  political  issues 
which  divide  Israel  from  her  Arab  neighbors 
still  appear  insoluble.  It  is  possible  that  all 
the  parties  involved  could  find  mutual  ad- 
vantages in  a  treaty  to  bring  the  current 
arms  race  under  control. 

"The  recently  concluded  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  embodies  concepts  which 
could  be  applied  regionally  to  limit  the  build- 
up of  conventional  weapons. 

"A  non-proliferation  treaty  on  conven- 
tional weapons,  negotiated  among  supplier 
nations  as  well  as  recipient  nations,  offers 
the  best  hope  of  containing  the  conflict  and 
keeping  it  within  manageable  proportions." 
He  pointed  out  that  nearly  a  year  h.is 
passed  since  the  six-day  Arab-Israeli  war 
and  that  little  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far  in  lessening  tensions.  The  Michigan  Sena- 


tor described  the  Middle  East  as  "a  tinder- 
box  that  is  potentially  more  dangerous  to 
world  peace  th.an  'Vietnam." 

BH.L    DISTRIBUTED 

Griffin  drafted  a  resolution  encompaselng 
his  proi>osal  and  distributed  it  ;unong  fellow 
Senators  giving  them  a  chance  to  \>e  co- 
sponsors  If  they  desired.  He  plans  to  intro- 
duce the  resolution  next  T\iesday. 

He  al.so  sent  advance  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  of  his  floor  speech  to  the  White 
Hou.se.  the  state  department  and  George  W. 
Ball,  the  new  American  ambassador  to  the 
United   Nations. 

If  adopted  the  resolution  would  express 
"the  sense  of  the  Senate." 

While  It  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
Adnilnlstrntion.  it  would  represent  consider- 
able moral  and  political  sua-slon. 

Griffin  said  lie  felt  that  President  John- 
.s(.n.  on  the  basis  of  past  .statements,  should 
be  interested  in  the  idea. 

Failure  and  frustration  has  followed  efforts 
heretofore  to  control  the  Middle  East  arms 
race  In  1950  the  United  States.  Britain  and 
tYancc  entered  into  a  tripartite  declaration 
designed  to  preserve  the  status  quo  lus  Ije- 
iween  Israel  and  surrounding  hostile  Arab 
states  and  to  keep  down  the  level  of  .irms 
accumulated  by  the  two  sides. 

BREAKS    DOWN 

Even  among  the  Western  powers  this  ar- 
raivement  did  not  work  well,  and  it  broke 
down  completely  with  the  entry  of  the  .Soviet 
Union  into  the  Middle  E.ist  plctiue  begin- 
ning with  the  Suez  crisis  ol  1957. 

GrifRn  conceded  to  reporters  that  "the 
Russians  held  the  key"  as  to  wliether  or  not 
his  idea  would  work  But  he  suggested  that 
the  Ru.ssians.  who  have  spent  a  vast  amount 
l)rnvidlng  arms  to  the  Arabs,  now  may  be  as 
interested  as  the  United  States  in  seeing  the 
Middle  East  armament  race  halted. 


THE    f  ONTINIING    CRISIS    IN    THE    MIDDl  K    fAST 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  .lunior  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  initiative  in  in- 
troducng  today  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  worthwhile  proposal  to  lessen  len- 
.sions  in  the  dangerous  Middle  East.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  tosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, for  I  view  it  as  the  type  of  bold  new 
approach  to  peace  which  must  be  at- 
tempted if  we  arc  to  begin  to  move  to- 
ward any  lasting  .settlement  in  this  criti- 
cal area. 

The  facts  of  the  ca.se  are  all  loo  clear: 
the  danger  signals  all  too  evident. 
Slowly,  but  inexorably,  the  Arab  States  of 
the  Middle  East  who  were  defeated  by  the 
Israelis  last  Jiuie  are  rearming  for  what 
they  openly  admit  will  be  another  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  They 
are  being  helped  in  th.is  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviets  have  already  re- 
placed between  80  and  100  i^ercent  of  the 
Arab  weapons  which  were  lost  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  war. 

The  problem  is  where  to  go  from  here. 
The  United  States  has  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Israel  that  has  been 
reaffirmed  time  and  lime  again  over  the 
years.  We  cannot  allow  her  .security  to  he 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy  while  the 
Soviets  arm  their  Arab  allies  for  war. 
And  so  we  may  soon  have  to  increase  our 
military  aid  to  Israel  and  the  moderate 
Arab  States  if  the  pace  of  Soviet  arms 
shipments  continues  at  its  present  rate. 
Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  fmd  ourselves 
in  the  ironic  position  of  fueling  the  en- 
gine of  war  in  our  pursuit  of  peace.  For 
in  our  effort  to  insure  a  continuing  mili- 


tary balance  of  jKiwcr,  we  will  be  directly 
contributing  to  a  spiraling  arms  race 
that  can  only  threaten  the  inU-rcsts  of 
everyone  involved. 

This  Nation  has  .spoken  many  times  of 
our  desire  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  of  our  lasting  commitment  to  help 
.stimulate  regional  t>conomic  develop- 
ment. We  liave  offered  again  and  again, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  limit  arms 
shipments  to  the  area.  Wc  have  even 
deliberaWly  refrained  from  giving  as 
much  military  aid  to  I.srael  and  the  mod- 
erate Arab  States  as  we  might  in  ihe 
hope  that  this  concrete  gesture  of  sin- 
cerity would  add  weight  to  our  words. 
But  to  date  we  have  failed. 

Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  accept  this 
failure  as  final  for  .surely  another  avenue 
to  ijeacc  is  possible.  Political  divisions 
within  the  Communist  world  no  doubt 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  oi>en- 
ly  accept  our  offer  without  api)earin^;  to 
be  collaborating  too  closely  with  the 
capitalist  enemy.  That  is  why  an  alterna- 
tive path  to  the  .same  goal  will  likely 
l)Tove  more  iiroductive. 

In  cs,sencc.  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  introduced  today.  By  allowiim 
an  international  conference  under  Mie 
au.spices  of  the  United  Nations  to  formal- 
ize a  nonproliferation  arrangement  limit- 
ing arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  Ea.st 
we  can  improve  somewhat  the  chances 
of  Soviet  agreement.  For  the  United  Na- 
tions represents  or  should  represent  tlie 
interests  of  the  entire  world,  not  just 
one  part  of  it  and  an  agreement  reaxhed 
under  its  spon.sorship  wovild  be  less  sus- 
pect by  the  rest  of  the  Communi.st  camp 
as  a  .sellout  to  the  "Western  imperial- 
ists." At  lea.st  the  attempt  mu.st  be  made 
Peace  a.sks  no  more.  Security  demands 
no  less. 

Mr.  President,  anxious  as  we  may  be  to 
see  real  peace  brought  to  the  Middle  East, 
we  nonetheless  must  force  our.selves  to 
face  the  enormity  of  the  ta.sk  we  under- 
take. The  roots  of  the  current  crisis  to 
back  through  the  years  and  a  lasting 
."solution  will  not  be  quick  or  ea.sy.  We 
must  also  recognize  the  .sad  fact  that 
we  have  unwittingly  contributed  to  tlie 
current  impas.se  by  a  paralysis  of  policy 
that  allowed  the  .situation  to  deteriorate 
dangerously. 

This  paralvsis  of  policy  may  be  at- 
tributed at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  distracted  by  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  This  preoccupation 
with  the  war.  while  thoroughly  under- 
standable, has  nonetheless  inhibited  our 
imagination,  limited  our  capacity  for 
flexibility,  and  .stifled  our  initiative,  not 
only  in  "the  Middle  East  but  also  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
gradually  allowed  our.selves  to  become 
almost  the  sole  big  power  champions  of 
I-.rael  and  thus  have  contributed  to  a 
polarization  of  the  region  which  has 
turned  it  into  a  direct  East-West  con- 
frontation, thus  immeasurably  adding  to 
the  dangers  of  any  armed  clash  that 
might  occur. 

We  must  honor  our  commitment  to 
Israel,  of  course.  Tlie  Israelis  have  every 
right  to  live  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Arabs  must  eventually  accept  this  if 
I^eacc  is  ever  to  come  to  this  troubled 
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land.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  for  the 
moment  at  leAst.  many  Arab  ext-emlsts 
are  so  caught  up  in  their  hatred  oi  Israel 
that  they  are  blinded  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages peace  and  re^onal  economic 
development  can  bring  them.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, this  intense  emotional  reac- 
tion to  Israel  has  affected  the  attitude 
of  these  Arabs  toward  the  United  States. 
We  are  now  regarded  with  such  distrust 
m  many  Arab  minds  that  our  ability  to 
act  as  a  peacemaker  in  the  region  has 
been  severely  limited.  And  the  Soviets 
can  now  attract  the  Ai-abs  into  their 
camp  simply  by  offering  to  help  them  in 
their  struggle  a.gainst  Israel  and  her 
Western  allies  led  by  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  this  intense  East-West 
flavor  of  the  conflict  is  dangerous  to  one 
and  all.  even  to  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  a  long-standing  historical  interest 
in  the  region  and  has  no  doubt  taken 
and  will  continue  to  take  full  advantages 
of  tlie  opportunities  offered  by  our  lack 
of  diplomatic  initiative  over  the  past 
few  years.  Nonetheless,  they  too  have 
an  Interest  in  avoiding  a  direct  Soviet- 
Americaj;  confrontation. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  several  times 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  dangers  such 
a  confrontation  always  presents.  When 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  was  being  fought 
last  June  the  Soviets  backed  away  from 
all-out  .support  of  their  Arab  allies  and  by 
use  01  the  "hotline"  and  other  means  in- 
formed the  United  States  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  see  the  conflict  escalate  into 
a  fuIl-bIo\\-n  Soviet-American  confron- 
tation. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that,  given  the  proper  mechanism. 
the  Soviets  will  adhere  to  an  agreement 
that  will  limit  the  potential  for  renewed 
hostilities  in  the  Middle  East  with  all 
their  attendant  risks. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they 
vul  .,top  playing  the  dangerous  game 
they  have  followed  with  such  success  to 
date — namely,  to  encourage  their  Arab 
allies  to  avoid  compromise  with  Israel 
and  to  keep  the  situation  fluid.  This  po- 
sition is  best  suited  to  the  Soviet  aim  of 
further  penetration  of  the  region.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  restrain  their  Arab  al- 
lies once  before  and  they  might  find 
themselves  unable  to  do  so  once  again 
if  they  let  the  situation  get  out  of  control. 

Thus,  they  face  the  need  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling,  but  at  a  lower  temperature.  A 
United  Nations  limitation  on  the  arms 
race,  hopefully  coupled  with  indirect 
negotiations  between  the  belligerents 
themselves,  might  offer  the  way  out  both 
superpowers  are  seeking. 

Mr  President,  while  the  chances  for 
.-ome  limitation  on  arms  .shipments  to 
the  Middle  East  may  be  considered  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  the  common  interest 
po-sse-ssed  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U  3  S  R.  in  avoiding  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, and  while  both  superpowers  can 
e\e:t  a  certain  amount  of  influence  over 
their  allies  to  bring  this  settlement  about 
under  the  proper  circumstances,  we  must 
nonethele.ss  be  prepared  for  a  long  and 
difficuit  search  for  peace  and  we  must  be 
'Aillmt,'  to  give  this  search  the  attention 
It  deserves.  No  one  would  for  a  moment 
su^u'est  any  lessening  of  our  effort  to 
:•: ach  a  settlement  of  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  but  it  is  high  time  that  we  dis- 


played more  Interest  and  imagination  in 
our  quest  for  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  resolution  introduced  today  is  just 
one  of  a  number  of  proposals  which  the 
United  States  could  bring  forth.  Another, 
for  example,  is  the  suggestion  contained 
in  Senate  Resolution  155  which  was  in- 
troduced last  year  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker  1  and  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor.  This  measure.-  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  December,  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  Middle  East  nuclear  desalt- 
ing cooperative — MEND — of  truly  tre- 
mendous proportions  that  would  pro- 
duce cheap  electrical  power  and  more 
fresh  water  than  the  combined  flow  of 
the  major  tributaries  of  the  Jordan 
River.  The  economic  benefits  for  the 
entire  Middle  East,  both  Arab  and  Israel 
portions,  would  be  revolutionary. 

Thus,  the  United  States  can  do  more 
than  it  has  done  to  bring  pe^ace  to  the 
Middle  East.  It  can  do  more  to  demon- 
strate to  the  belligerents  the  economic 
rewards  that  would  be  theirs  once  they 
have  learned  to  live  together.  It  can  do 
more  to  offer  the  Soviet  Union  a  ix)liti- 
cally  acceptable  method  of  reaching  a 
mutually  desirable  agreement.  And  it 
can  do  more  to  develop  a  flexible  and  re- 
sponsive position  in  concert  with  its 
Israeli  and  moderate  Arab  allies. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  regain  all  the 
influence  we  have  lost  recently  through 
indifference  and  lack  of  skill  in  counter- 
ing Soviet  diplomatic  maneuvers.  But  we 
can  regain  the  initiative  and  we  can  dem- 
onstrate our  concern  in  a  constructive 
way.  Let  us  begin  by  enacting  this  resolu- 
tion. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  21,  1968,  he  presented 
to  th«  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez: 

S  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clta  Rita 
Leola  Ines;  and 

S.  2248.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Fuentes  Roca. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— A.MENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    809 

Mr?  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  PERSONS  BY  AIR- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    810 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  16241)  to  extend  the 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  and  to  reduce  the  personal  exemption 
from  duty  in  the  case  of  returning  resi- 
dents, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    811 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  EVelaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  16913i  inakini; 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  pur!X)ses.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  A'^propriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  jirinted. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     812 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S.  917)  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    813    AND    814 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
two  amendment.s,  intended  to  be  pro- 
ix)sed  by  Mm.  to  Senate  bill  917,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B15 

Mr.  TVDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  917,  supra,  whicli  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  ilie  table  and  to  be  prmted. 


WHERE  WE  HAVE  BEEN,  WHERE  WE 
ARE,   WHERE   WE  ARE   GOING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  pes- 
simism seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Gloom  and  uncertainty  cloud  our  vision 
of  the  future.  At  least,  this  is  the  impres- 
sion one  can  get  by  listening  to  some  of 
the  voices  clamoring  for  attention. 

But  last  night.  Pi'esident  John.son 
raised  his  voice  in  a  look  at  where  we 
have  been,  where  we  are.  and  where  we 
are  going.  And  his  voice  rang  with  con- 
fidence based  on  reality. 

He  said; 

This  nation  has  not  yet  solved  its  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  But  we  are  en  the  move.  The  age- 
old  Ills  which  agitate  our  communities  can 
be  solved.  They  will  not  be  solved  if  we  give 
way  to  crippling  despair.  .  .  .  They  wUl  be 
solved  by  realism,  by  determination,  by  com- 
mitment— by  hope  and  by  self -discipline. 

The  F»resident's  faith  in  the  future  Is 
based  on  what  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  on  the  strengths  we  have  today  as 
a  people. 

For  example,  three  decades  ago  the 
Federal  investment  in  health  and  medical 
care  was  0.2  percent  of  our  tiro.ss  national 
product.  The  percentage  going  into  edu- 
cation at  that  time  was  0.1  percent. 
Today,  the  percentages  are  almost  nine 
times  nigher  for  health  and  14  times 
higher  for  education. 

A  similar  storj'  could  be  told  for  many 
other  areas  of  national  concern. 

Thus,  the  President's  optimism  ;s  based 
on  hard,  incontrovertible  facts  and  on 
a  firm  belief  in  this  counirj-'s  ability  to 
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face  up  to  its  challenges  and  to  solve  its 
pioblems. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep  a 
sense  of  perspective  in  our  minds  as  we 
survey  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  going,  and  I  salute  President 
Johnson  for  reminding  us  of  the  great 
strength  that  lies  within  us  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Pi-esident  Johnson's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IRESIDENT    JOHNSON     KNOWS    THAT    AMl.RICA 
CAN    SOLVE    ITS    I'RODLEMS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  President  Johnson  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  both  realistic  and 
idealistic.  It  listed  our  problems,  and  it 
cited  our  achievements.  It  diagnosed  our 
challenges  and  it  prescribed  solutions. 

At  one  ix)int.  the  President  said: 

/^s  a  people,  we  have  never  been  more 
prosperous  ....  Yet  we  have  never  been 
more  conscious  of— or  more  troubled  about— 
Uie  poverty  in  our  midst. 

But  the  President  .s  not  disheartened 
by  this  contrast.  He  stated: 

To  me.  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  gap — 
a  gap  between  achievement  and  expecta- 
tion— represents  a  svmpton  of  health;  a  sign 
of  self-renewal:  a  sign  that  our  prosperous 
nation  lias  not  succumbed  to  complacency 
and  self-indulgence. 


The  Presidents  speech  was  a  firm  cx- 
i)ression  of  his  faith  in  the  ability  of 
.America  to  solve  its  problems. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  MclNTYREl  in  asking  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Text   of   the    Presidents   Remarks   Before 

THE  Arthritis  Foundation  Dinner  at  the 

W./^LDORF  .'VSTORIA.  NeW   YORK  CITY.  MAY   20, 

1968 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
Than  to  join  you  in  paying  honor  to  Floyd 
Odium. 

Floyd  Odium's  life,  his  career,  and  his  civic 
concerns  reflect  a  great  deal,  not  only  about 
the  man.  but  about  our  country. 

He  has  built  a  legendary  record  of  personal 
and  financial  success. 

But  we  who  know  Floyd  are  more  im- 
pressed by  the  riches  he  has  given  than  by 
the  riches  he  has  received. 

His  unselfish  spirit  tells  us  something 
about  America;  it  reflects  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve, about  a  land  and  a  people  who.  for 
all  our  faults,  remain  the  most  compassion- 
ate on  earth. 

Tonight  we  honor  Floyd  Odium's  contribu- 
tions to  a  noble  and  vital  cause:  the  Arthri- 
tis Foundation. 

For  a  long  time — and  especially  in  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years— I  have  made  health 
and  education  a  special  interest  of  mine,  for 
at  least  two  reasons; 

First  of  all.  it  puzzled  and  troubled  me 
that  these  two  vital  I'lelds  were  .'^o  often,  and 
for  so  many  years,  the  step-children  of  pub- 
lic policv. 

Second,  everything  in  my  background  and 
my  career  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that 
we  can  find  no  soluuons  for  our  problems 
unless  we  overcome  physical  incapacity  and 
Ignorance — wherever  they  exist. 

During  my  .Administration,  I  have  tried  to 
show  just  how  much  government  can  do  in 
these  fields. 

But  I  have  known  all  along  how  little  gov- 
ernment can  do— without  the  active  and  vo- 
cal support  of  private  citizens,  private  orga- 


nizations. You  arc  such  citizens— and  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  is  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Surely  "o  more  vexing  health  problem  can 
be  named  than  the  one  you  battle;  arthritis. 
It  is  the  Nation's  number  one  crippler. 
It   robs    the    national    economy    of    nearly 
$4   billion  a   year   in  lost  time,   medical   ex- 
penses, diminished  strength  and  productivity. 
Worse  of  all.  it  ruins  lives. 
Like  so  many   problems   that  we   face   in 
our  Nation,   this  one   i.s  deep-rooted,   perva- 
biive.  mysterious,  unyleklinp.  Like  many  other 
problems,  it  is  buried  beneath  layers  of  igno- 
rance and  years  of  indl«erencc    Like  many 
other  problems,  this  i.ne  is  a  long  way  irom 
linal  solution. 

But  like  our  other  problems,  it  is  within 
our  ixjwer  to  solve. 

A  famous  commenutor  on  the  social  scene 
once  wrote.  'It  was  ihc  best  of  times,  it  was 
the  worst  of  times,  i'.  was  the  age  of  wisdom, 
it  was  the  age  of  foolishness.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  Light.  It  was  the  season  ol  Darkness,  it 
was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter 
of  despair:  we  had  everything  before  us. 
we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going 
direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the 
other  way."  ^  ^,  . 

That  was  Charles  Dickens,  one  of  the  early 
warriors  oeainst  poverty  and  illness  and  in- 
justice. He  was  describing  a  period  nearly 
200  years  ago.  And  he  saw  manv  similarities 
m  his  own  period  a  little  over  a  i-entury  ago. 
Many  would  lind  .similarities  today. 
.As  a  people,  we  liave  never  been  more 
prosperous.  Our  Gross  National  ProduC  has 
risen  to  over  *830  billion— and  the  median 
family  income  in  America  is  over  J8.000  per 
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■  m  the  past  seven  years  the  growth  alone 
in  our  nation's  wealth  has  been  greater  than 
our  entire  gross  national  product  thirty  years 

ago. 

Yet  we  have  never  been  more  conscious 
of— or  more  troubled  aboutr-ihe  poverty  in 
our  midst. 

More  Americans  than  ever  before  are  in 
school  today;  one-third  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation. More  people  are  going  to  college-- 
more  to  adult  education  classes,  more  to  joD 
training  and  all  the  other  forms  of  educa- 
tion from  post-cradle  to  post-graduate. 

Yet  never  have  we  been  more  restless  about 
the  shortcomings  of  public  education;  never 
have  we  been  more  eager  to  extend  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  to  those  who  have 
been  neglected. 

Our  nation's  health  .-standards  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  measured  by  any  index  we  can 
devise;  life  expectancy,  infant  mortality,  in- 
cidence of  disease,  delivery  of  health  servnces. 
Yet  never  have  we  as  a  people  been  more 
anxious— and  more  eager  to  extend  the 
quality  and  the  reach  of  health  care. 

There  are  some  desparing  critics  who  look 
at  this  gap  between  achievement  and  expec- 
tation and  claim  there  is  a  sickness  in  our 
society. 

To  me.  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  gap- 
between  achievement  and  expectiition— rep- 
resents a  symptom  of  health:  a  sign  of  self- 
renewal;  a"  sign  that  our  prosperous  nation 
has  not  succumbed  to  complacency  and  self- 
indulgence. 

I  suppose  there  will  be  many  who  call  me 
a  PoUvanna  for  saying  that:  and  I  have  been 
called"  worse.  But  I  am  no  Pollyanna. 

I  simply  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of 
fatal  sickness  in  our  society. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of/ indif- 
ference in  our  society— because  I  seegnillions 
of  Americans  and  billions  of  dollars  working 
to  conquer  poverty;  I  see  an  unprecedented 
outpouring  of  imagination  and  concern  and 
money  to  cure  the  handicap  ol  poverty. 

I  refuse  to  accept  a  diagnosis  of  deep  racism 
in  our  society- because  I  see  a  people  strug- 
gling as  never  before  to  overcome  injustice: 
I  cannot  ignore  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  this  decade  to  wlte  equality  in  our  books 
of  law. 


Look  at  these  simple  facts  In  30  years  of 
struggle— from  19.35  to  1964— we  increased 
the  Federal  share  of  our  gross  national  jirod- 
uct  going  into  health  and  medical  <  arc 
from  2',  to  7"  .  Then,  in  4  years  time  we 
more   than   doubled    it— from    7  ,     to    1  7' 

Tlie  same  thing  Is  true  in  the  lield  ol  (du- 
ration. From  1935  U)  1964.  the  Federal  share 
(if  ONP  lor  education  moved  Irom  1'  ta 
7  Tlien  m  4  years  time,  we  doubled  U  - 
from  .7  .    to  .1  4' 

These  arc  the  ir.ie  measures  of  our  prog- 
ress; how  nnuh  of  our  nation's  wealth  we  al- 
locate to  these  two  areas  of  our  greatest  pub- 
lic concern    -eduralion  and  health. 

m  the  past  live  years,  the  Federal  povern- 
menl  has  enacted  over  thirty  major  lualih 
measures.  It  lias  more  than  doubled  aiinuul 
spending  on  health,  irom  $6  billion  to  almost 
5il4  billion. 

We  are  bepiiiiiing  to  .see  the  rcsulus.  The 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  Is  now  as  low 
as  it  has  ever  been  In  the  natlon-s  history 
It  Is  3'  lower  than  In  1963— an  annual  sav- 
ing iif  liftv-iour  thousand  American  lives. 

Infant  "deaths  have  declined  13'  suice 
1963— to  me  lowest  rate  in  our  nation's 
hl.siory. 

And  Medicare  now  brings  the  guarantee  of 
adequate  health  service  lo  over  19  million 
senior  Americans. 

Now  is  no  time  to  retreat  from  this  prog- 
ress. 

This  nation  has  not  yet  solved  lus  prob- 
lems Poverty,  racism,  ignorance  and  lUne.ss 
still  plague  us. 

But  we  are  on  the  move.  Tlie  age-old  ills 
which  agitate  our  communities  can  be 
solved. 

They  will  not  be  solved  if  we  give  way  to 
crippling   despair. 

They  will  not  be  .solved  it  we  delude  our- 
selves "with  labels  and  slogans  which  are  sub- 
stitutes lor  ideas— not  ideas. 

Th6y  will  be  solved  by  realism,  by  tieter- 
mlnation.  by  commitment- bj:  hope  iind  by 
self-disciplmc. 

They  will  be  .'=olved  by  the  impatience  «1 
the  American  people- but  not  by  pessimism. 
They  will  be  solved  bv  the  concern  of  in- 
dividuals like  Floyd  Odium,  the  man  we 
honor  tonight- and  organizations,  like  the 
Arthritis  Foundation. 

We  must  lace  the  future  with  the  spirit 
■ittributed  to  Winston  Churchill  in  a  story 
which  mav  or  mav  not  be  true.  It  seems 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  visited  by  a 
delegation  o£  Temperance  ladles  who  came  to 
complain  about  his  consumption  of  brandy. 
One  little  ladv  addressed  Mr.  Churchill  and 
declared.  -WhYMr.  Prime  Minister,  if  all  the 
brandv  vou  drank  in  a  year  was  poured  into 
this  room,  it  would  come  up  to  here." 

Mr  Churchill  l<x)ked  solemnly  at  the  floor. 
at  the  celling,  and  at  the  little  lady's  hand 
somewhere  near  the  midway  mark  And  then 
he  muttered,  'So  little  done:  so  much  to 
do!" 


DEMANDS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  informed  by  my  staff 
that,  earlier  this  afternoon,  a  group  of 
10  to  15  persons  visited  my  office.  Tliey 
indicated  that  they  were  representatives 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  and  that 
they  would  like  to  deliver  a  memorandum 
to  me  The  group  was  told  by  my  as- 
sistant that  I  was  on  the  Senate  floor,  the 
Senate  being  in  se,ssion.  whereupon  one 
of  the  individuals  stated  that  the  group 
would  like  to  speak  with  an  aide.  My 
assistant  talked  with  the  group,  and  he 
was  lianded  a  paper  to  be  delivered  to 
mc.  The  group  indicated  that  they  would 
"come  back  later." 

Mv  assisunl  );ias  supplied  me  with  tlie 
memorandum,  which  contains  "Demands 
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of  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  Executive 
Agencies  ' 

I  a,sk  unanimou'  cor.sent  t-o  iiisert  this 
meniorandum.  addres-sed  Dear  Sena- 
tor." and  carr-«lng  the  names  of  Ralph 
Abemathy  and  Walter  Fauntroy,  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  EJnclosed  please  find  copies 
of  demands  presented  by  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  to  Federal  Agencies  visited.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  Inquiries  regarding 
these  demands,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
Mise  Marian  Wright  at  659-4240  or  Phil  Bus- 
k  r<  at  543-5250. 

We  should  appreciate  any  support  you  may 
lend  In  achieving  the  reasonable  objectives 
expressed  In  these  demands. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph   Abebnatht. 
Pre^dent.    Southern    Christian    Leader- 
ship Conference. 

Walter   PAtirn'Rov, 
Washington        Coordinator,        southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Dfmands  op  Poor  People's  Campaign  to 
Executive  Agencies 

(Prepared  by  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  May 
2.  1968) 

HEALTH,     education,     AND     WELFARE — SCHOOLS 

We  demand  that  the  OfBce  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  reverse  their  priorities  to  give 
primary  and  massive  attention  to  the  needs 
of  poor  black,  brown  and  white  children  and 
parents — and  to  the  criminally  deficient 
schools  these  children  attend.  We  are  asking 
for  an  end  to  the  preferential  treatment 
given  to  high  salaried  administrators,  pow- 
erful professional  organizations,  universities 
and  corporations,  to  antiquated  and  racist 
state  departments  of  education,  and  to  poli- 
ticians who  generally  respond  only  to  white, 
middle-class  constituencies  and  the  pam- 
pered schools  of  suburbia.  You  will  know 
how  quickly  and  how  well  this  too-long  de- 
layed change  Is  taking  place  because  it  will 
be  clearly  reflected  in  the  radical  changes 
you  make  in  the  way  you  hire  cvad  use  your 
staif.  the  way  you  spend  the  public  funds 
entrusted  to  you.  and  in  the  amount  of  ptower 
you  give  the  poor  to  help  shape  and  direct 
education  programs  in  Washington,  the 
states  and  local  communities. 

We  demand  that  funding  for  educational 
programs  should  be  granted  or  withheld  on 
the  basis  of  whether  such  programs  permit 
poor  black,  brown  and  white  children  to  ex- 
press their  own  worth  and  dignity  as  human 
beings,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  in- 
struction, teaching  materials  and  the  total 
leaming  process  stresses  the  contributions 
and  the  common  humanity  of  minority 
groups. 

The  Department  must  develop  more  effec- 
tive programs  which  Insure  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  students.  Specifically  we 
demand  that  HEW: 

1.  Abolish  freedom  of  choice  school  de- 
segregation plans  in  the  South  and  adopt 
clear  guidelines  which  would  require  and 
result  in  the  eradication  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  the  southern  states  by  fall  of  1968.  In 
addition,  a  massive  program  to  end  Northern 
urban  school  segregation  should  be  immedi- 
ately implemented. 

2.  Establish  a  national  structure  and  mech- 
anism which  provides  for  continuous  input 
by  poor  black,  brown  and  white  people  in  the 
design,  development,  operation  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  Federally  funded  education  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Increase  the  accountability  of  local 
schools  receiving  Federal  assistance  by  re- 


quiring that  i)er  pupil  expenditures,  drop- 
out and  survival  rates  and  reading  levels  by 
school  and  grade  be  made  available  to  the 
public  on  a  regular  and  periodic  basis,  and 
establish  a  thorough  and  periodic  review  sys- 
tem to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I 
and  II  funds  as  presently  utilized  by  school 
districts. 

4.  Develop  a  comprehensive  Federally 
funded  program  designed  to  prepare  inservlce 
teachers  for  certification  or  recertlflcation 
and  upgrading  skUls.  The  Office  of  Education 
should  establish  standards  to  require  that 
the  content  of  these  training  programs  ade- 
quately prepare  persons  to  cof>e  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  poor  black,  brown  and 
white  urban  and  rural  youngsters. 

5.  HEW  should  require  that  all  State  De- 
partments of  Education  develop  recruitment 
and  promotional  policies  which  will  utilize 
minority  group  personnel  in  key  policy  mak- 
ing positions. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT 

We  ask  the  Department  of  State  to  use  its 
Influence  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  which  guar- 
antee the  cultural  and  land  rights  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  peoples  of  New  Mexico. 
Colorado,  etc. 

In  addition  to  this  treaty  matter  there  are 
several  foreign  policy  issues  which  have  an 
Impact  on  the  way  this  country  views  its 
black  and  poor  people. 

The  continued  relations  with  South  Africa 
and  Portugal  and  the  impact  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness Interests  in  these  countries  lends  sup- 
port to  racist  practices  which  are  totolly  in- 
compatible with  our  expressed  domestic  na- 
tional goals  and  the  maintenance  of  these 
relations  to  facilitate  the  use  of  military 
bases  and  space  tracking  stations  is  a  dis- 
grace. As  we  move  at  home  to  achieve  the 
promise  of  this  nation  we  must  not  encum- 
ber that  effort  with  the  support  In  any  way 
of  racist  societies  abroad. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  workers,  sea- 
sonal or  otherwise,  should  cease  until  every 
poor  American  who  wishes  it.  has  attained 
a  decent  acceptable  living  standard  and  is 
gainfully  employed.  The  regular  influx  of 
Mexicans  and  Caribbeans  ;u-e  cases  la  point. 

We  ask  the  Department  of  State  to  use  its 
good  offices  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the 
use  of  "green  card"  holders  as  strike  break- 
ers in  the  Southwest. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  contracted  with  private  food  companies 
to  develop  fortified  foods  to  meet  nutritional 
needs  in  underdeveloped  countries  which  our 
own  poor  ;ire  denied.  We  demand  that  AID 
share  its  Information  and  finding  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  developing  for- 
tlfled  foods  for  the  American  poor. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  issues  involve 
domestic  weaknesses  which  we  shall  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  department. 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT 

We  as  representatives  of  the  black,  browa 
and  white  poor  of  America,  come  to  the  Of- 
fice oi  Economic  Opportunity  with  a  heavy 
and  bitter  heart.  We  go  to  other  departments 
of  the  federal  government  as  spokesmen  for 
the  neglected  poor  of  the  country  because 
our  citizens  who  live  in  poverty  have  been 
forgotten  or  never  considered  by  those  who 
administer  programs  for  big  business,  the 
large  acreage  farmer,  the  skilled  worker  and 
others  who  are  part  of  America's  mainstream 
of  plenty. 

But  OEO  was  the  agency  supposedly 
created  especially  to  serve  the  poor  and  to 
give  them  the  p>ower  and  the  money  to  speak 
and  to  act  for  themselves.  You  have  failed  us. 
You  were  to  be  our  spokesman  within  the 
federal  government,  but  our  needs  have  gone 
unspoken.  You  were  to  help  us  take  our 
rightful  places  as  dignified  and  independent 
citizens  in  our  communities  but  our  man- 
hood and  womanhood  have  been  sold  into 


bondage  to  local  politicians  and  hostile 
governors. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  hope  We  thought 
that  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
wovild  provide  u.s  a  doorway  Into  American 
society.  But  OEO  became  the  middlem:m 
captured  by  the  myriad  of  antl-p>overty  agen- 
cies that  continued  their  traditional  and 
abusive  ways  of  dealing  with  poor  people. 

We  demand  that  the  OEO  reorder  r; 
priorities  so  that  the  consumers  of  service, 
be  involved  In  the  policy  making,  the  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  employment  levels  df 
those  programs  which  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  agency. 

We  call  on  OEO: 

1.  To  issue  regulations  Implementing  citi- 
zen participation  from  poverty  communitie5 
This  must  be  done  without  delay  to  bring  tho 
voice  of  the  poor  to  those  chambers  wherp 
public  officials  now  control  OEO  programs. 

2.  To  issue  and  implement  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple appeals  procedure  that  can  be  understo<xl 
by  the  f>oor. 

3  To  spell  out  requirements  that  will  clear- 
ly make  local  politicians  responsible  for  re- 
specting the  civil  and  human  rights  of  th  ■ 
poor.  This  step  is  essential  in  those  ca.sp^ 
where  the  local  political  authority  refuses  t  > 
participate  in  the  CAP  program  or  where  th- 
CAP  agency  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  : 
the  poor.  If  these  problems  exist,  poor  people 
must  be  able  to  operate  their  own  program:; 

4.  To  establish  lirm  guidelines  for  the  re- 
gional offices  Despite  new  authorities  vested 
in  the  regional  offices  Washington  officials 
must  not  abdicate  all  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams. 

5.  To  publicly  support  the  75  million  sum- 
mer jobs,  the  $25  million  Head  Start  supple- 
mental appropriation,  and  the  general  $27'J 
million  svtpplemental  appropriation. 

6.  To  monitor  the  budgets  of  delegate  Fed- 
eral agencies  so  funds  that  could  be  used  arc 
not  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Last  year  $52 
million  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury.  This  mtist  not 
happen  again. 

7.  To  restructure  and  convene  the  OEO 
Citizen  Advisory  Council  and  to  give  the  poor 
stronger  and  broader  representation  on  thi3 
Council.  OEO  must  maintain  communication 
with  representatives  of  the  poor  and  with 
those  private  grotips  concerned  with  the  anti- 
ix)verty  programs. 

We  further  demand  of  OEO: 

1.  That  all  programs  delegated  by  OEO  to 
other  Federal  agencies  contain  strong  provi- 
sions for  OEO  to  monitor  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams. OEO  must  set  up  procedures  so  that 
the  poor  are  integral  part  of  all  evaluations. 

2.  That  the  agency  make  available  a  plan 
for   its  future   organizational   structure. 

3.  That  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil be  activated  and  an  executive  director  be 
appointed  <as  provided  by  law)  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. OEO  must  insist  that  the  new  fragment- 
ed anti-poverty  effort  of  a  variety  of  Federal 
agencies  be  coordinated  through  itself  and 
the  EOC.  OEO  is  the  symbol  of  the  Federal 
anti-poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

4.  That  programs  which  do  not  meet  qual- 
ity standards  must  be  defimded  and  the 
■funds  made  available  to  other  groups  in  the 
community.  Lack  of  involvement  of  the  poor 
must  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of 
lack  of  quaUty. 

HOUSING     AND    rRS.\N    DEVELOP.MENT 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  come  to  you  as  repre- 
sentatives of  black,  brown  and  white  Ameri- 
cans who  axe  starving  and  are  outcasts  in  this 
land  of  plenty. 

We  i~ome  to  tell  you  that  poor  people  want 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live.  The  housing 
goals  of  poor  people  are  no  different  than 
those  of  other  Americans.  They  want  a  de- 
cent home  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  want  a 
choice  of  housing  t\-pe  and  a  choice  in  its 
location.  They  want  to  live  in  a  neighbor- 
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hood  where  their  families  can  live  in  dignity, 
with  good  schools  and  other  good  services. 

We  tell  you  about  our  needs  and  otu- 
dreams,  because  there  is  little  evidence  that 
HITD  is  aware  of  them.  We  ask  you  to  listen 
to  us,  the  poor,  as  you  have  listened  to  the 
builder,  the  banker  and  the  bxireaucrat.  We 
think  it  is  time  that  programs  reflect  the 
real  needs  of  America's  ill-housed  millions. 
The  nation  pledged  itself  in  1949  to  decent 
shelter  for  every  American.  This  pledge  has 
resulted  in  a  decent  home  for  every  white 
middle-class  American,  but  not  for  the  poor 
of  any  race  or  sroup.  We  think  it  Is  time  that 
the  poor  get  more  than  apartments  or  rented 
houses  in  neighborhoods  which  are  crowded 
and  rundown,  in  places  where  nobody  would 
choose  to  live. 

Existing  programs  for  housing  poor  people 
are  totally  Inadequate. 

Thirty  years  of  public  housing  have  pro- 
duced only  650.000  unlus:  most  of  it  drab, 
barracks-like  and  segregated.  Pour  million 
urban  families  live  in  substandard  housing. 
The  urban  renewal  program  remains  a 
clumsy,  unresponsive  and  brutal  process.  In- 
stead of  aiding  poor  people.  It  has  become 
their  enemy.  Urban  renewal  has  meant  re- 
mov.ll  of  the  poor,  removal  of  minorities.  It 
has  meant  vacant  and  unused  land  and 
housing  deterioration. 

HUD  programs  for  the  poor  push  them 
Into  core  city  areas  where  land  Is  expensive 
and  race  and  class  segregation  is  intensified, 
where  schools  are  Inadequate  and  Jobs  are 
dl-sappearlng. 

HUD  must  remember  that  its  mandate  Is 
to  assist  all  Americans  in  their  quest  for 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing.  National 
policies  must  reflect  that  concern.  Therefore, 
we  demand  that,  \^-lthin  its  existing  authori- 
ties. HUD: 

1.  Move  aggressively  to  Increase  the  rate  at 
which  localities  are  buying,  building  and 
leasing  housing  for  low  income  families.  De- 
spite the  new  "turn-key"  and  leasing  ar- 
rangements, only  half  as  many  units  are 
being  built  or  leased  as  have  been  author- 
ized. HUD,  in  Washington  and  in  the  regional 
offices,  must  vigorously  promote  low  income 
housing  with  local  authorities  and  change 
Its  own  procedures  to  help  facUiUte  tlie 
programs. 

2.  Recognize  that  poor  people  be  involved 
In  the  planning  process  of  programs  which 
are  designed  to  help  them.  So  far.  citizen 
participation  in  planning  has  been  a  fiction, 
both  in  city-wide  and  neighborhood  pro- 
grams. Citizen  groups  must  not  be  chosen 
by  local  officials  but  be  designated  by  the 
residents  of  the  areas  Involved.  Citizen  groups 
must  represent  the  geographic,  racial  and 
economic  areas  affected  by  the  programs. 

Poor  people  also  must  be  represented  on 
the  boards  of  housing  and  redevelopment 
authorities. 

3.  Require  that  poor  people  be  employed 
at  prevailing  or  minimum  wages,  whichever 
Is  greater,  in  the  work  to  be  done  under  the 
Model  Cities  program.  In  addition,  we  de- 
mand that  HUD  support  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  Housing  bill  which  requires  that 
poor  people  be  employed  in  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  low  income  housing  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible.  If  enacted,  HUD 
must  design  enforcement  machinery  that 
will  bring  p>oor  people  and  contractors  to- 
gether In  the  business  of  suppUnng  housing. 

4.  Enforce  forcefully  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements  that  were  enacted  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964  and  the  new  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  Continued  failure  to 
implement  Federal  promises  to  minority 
groups  win  only  intensify  existing  disen- 
chantment. 

5.  Require  that  housing  to  relocate  the 
displaced  be  available  before  approval  of 
renewal  programs  so  that  renewal  areas  re- 
main habitable  until  families  are  rehabil- 
itated. The  poor  must  not  continue  to  bear 


the  brunt  of  so-called  "progress  "  in  America's 
cities. 

6  Press  commxmltles  to  use  Federal  excess 
lands  for  new  communities,  for  new  housing 
and  Job  opportunities  for  the  poor. 

7.  UnderUike  an  aggressive  recruitment 
program  of  hiring  Mexican-Americans  in 
poltcy-making  derisions  both  In  the  South- 
west and  in  Washington.  A  special  unit 
should  be  created  in  HUD  to  recommend 
special  housing  programs  for  .Spanlsh-speak- 
Inp  people^more  realistically  in  line  with 
their  cultural  habits  and  ability  to  pay. 

8.  Take  affirmative  action  to  bring  Mexi- 
can-Americans knowledge  of  special  low  in- 
come hou.sing  programs.  Also,  more  Mexican- 
Americans  should  be  brought  into  FHA  pro- 
grams, such  as  Mortgage  Brokers.  Appraisers. 

While  HUD  can  make  trfese  changes  now. 
there  are  chances  which  will  take  more  lime 
to  i)lan,  some  of  which  will  require  legisla- 
tive changes.  We  demand  that  HUD: 

1.  Draw  up  a  Five- Year  Plan  for  meeting 
the  liouslng  needs  of  the  poor,  .-specifying  the 
programs,  procedures,  costs  and  timing  nec- 
essary to  house  every  poor  family  In  standard 
housing. 

2.  Give  sewer.  wat.er.  planning,  open  space, 
and  all  other  HUD  granUs  only  to  communi- 
ties which  have  a  "fair  share"  of  a  metropoli- 
tan area's  supply  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing. 

3.  Increase  the  relocation  grants  to  fami- 
lies displaced  by  any  program.  Federal,  state 
or  local,  by  paying  repla'-cmcnt  value  to 
homeowners  and  a  form  of  compensation  to 
renters  for  the  inconvenience  and  hardships 
of  living  in  a  renewal  area. 

4.  Abolish  the  requirement  of  a  workable 
program  which  serves  to  obstruct  and  pre- 
clude worthwhile  programs  for  low  Income 
and  minority  groups  and  encourage  the  fi- 
nancing of  development  corporations  con- 
trolled by  poor  people  to  meet  their  specific 
needs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Despite  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960. 
1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  Justice 
is  not  a  reality  for  the  black.  Mexican- 
American,  Indian,  and  Puerto  Rican  poor. 
Discrimination  in  employment,  housing  and 
education  not  only  persists,  but  in  many 
areas  is  rapidly  increasing.  So  is  disrespect 
for  law  because  of  weak  enforcement.  Large 
responsibility  for  this  worsening  crisis  must 
rest  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
lack  of  affirmative,  vigorous  enforcement  of 
existing  laws. 
Specifically: 

1.  A  token  number  of  cases  have  been 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  against 
labor  unions  and  employers  who  discriminate 
in  Job  training,  hiring  and  promotions. 
Immediate,  affirmative  and  massive  efforts 
should  be  instituted  by  the  Department  to 
end  discrimination  in  this  area.  Nor  has  this 
department  supported  private  litigation 
against  big  industries  where  department  in- 
tervention would  substantially  aid  the  out- 
come. We  demand  greater  coordinated  action 
between  the  Justice  Department,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission  and 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
to  enforce  Title  VI  and  "Htle  VII. 

2.  School  segrecation  has  grown  rather 
than  decreased  in  the  last  decade  to  fur- 
ther sap  the  hope  of  minority  groups  for 
equal  chance  and  status  in  this  country. 
Little,  if  any.  attention  and  effort  has  been 
given  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  con- 
front the  deteriorating  urban  school  crisis, 
north  or  south,  and  insufficient  enforcement 
of  school  decrees  in  rural  southern  areas  has 
resulted  In  snail-like  progress  in  desegrega- 
tion and  quality  education  for  Neeroes  and 
other  minorities.  We  demand  an  affirmative 
pnd  systematic  litigation  program  against 
Northern  and  Southern  urban  school  district 
segregation  and  that  more  suits  seeking  more 
affirmaUve  relief  be  insUtutcd  in  the  rural 
South. 


3.  We  demand  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
housing  provisions  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights 
Acts.  A  new  law  without  strong  implementa- 
tion is  almost  worthless  and  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther disenchantment  A  strong  affirmative 
compliance  program  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  Ui  Implement  lair  housing  Is 
es.sential. 

4.  The  Immigration  Service  ihould  Imple- 
ment immediately  and  effectively  the  recent 
agreement  to  protect  farm  workers,  particu- 
larly Mexican  Americans,  against  preen  can', 
strike-breakers  Sperllically.  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  of  nil  .strike- 
bound farm  fields  to  determine  that  t^rfei; 
card  workers  who  have  entered  the  count r\ 
since  strike-bound  growers  In  the  Delano  sni. 
Joaquin  \  nlley  were  certified  are  not  i!l.- 
gally  employed.  Moreover,  we  demand  llm' 
Spanish  .spenklng  persons  be  iinploycd  r 
such  investigations  as  iiromlsed 

5.  Tlie  Department  t>f  Justice  Is  charge  ; 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigatlnc  an<: 
prosecuting  cases  of  vlolatUms  of  Fedora: 
Civil  Rights  statutes  by  law  enforccmeii' 
officers. 

Many  Instances  of  lllopBl  juiUngs.  brutal 
beatings  and  even  killing  i;f  Mexicnn-Ameri 
cans  by  the  police  have  occurred  In  th' 
Southwestern  states.  The  investigations  .  : 
these  cases  has  been  Inadequate  and  iher^ 
have  been  no  prosecutions. 

We  demand  that  the  Department  of  Jiisth 
commit   a   greater   part   of    its   resources    : 
this  area  and  prosecute  those  responsible  i^  • 
the  deaths  and  beatings  of  Mexlcan-.'VmiT. 
can  farm  wf  rkors  In  Texas  and  California. 

The  Department  should  also  Imnicdlatr' 
investigate  reported  cases  of  police  brutalr 
i/n  Indian  Reservations,  as  well  as  Initial 
action  to  protect  the  hunting  and  lishli 
rights  of  Indians  In  MUsslsstppl,  Mlchlga: 
Oklahoma.  Washington  and  Oregon. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 

I    The   existence    of   hunger   and    main 
trltion   in  this  country   is  an   incontestal 
fact.    The   poor   people   who   are   coming 
Washington  are  living  witnesses  i.f  this  fact. 
On  April  26,  1967.  the  .Senate  .Subcommittee 
on  Manpower.  Employment  and  Po\f'rty.  af    ' 
hearings  In  Jackson,  Missl.^slppl.  fotnid  "c|( 
evidence  of  acute  malnutrition  and  hum- 
among     families  In  the  Mississippi  Delta' 
families  without  dlscernable  income  imd  w 
could  not  afford  to  meet  the  minimum  pi; 
chase  requirements  for  food  .stamps.  Distin- 
guished doctors  sponsored  by  the  Field  Foun- 
dation described  shocking  conditions  of  hun- 
ger    ;ind     malnutrition     among     Missis.sippl 
black  children.  The  Department  r.f  Agricul- 
ture's own  staff  admitted  "evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition and  unmet  hunger."  .'Almost  a  year 
l:iter.  April  1,  1968.  the  Citizens  Board  of  In- 
quiry  on   Hunger   and   Malnutrition   In   the 
United   States   found   "concrete   evidence   of 
chronic  hunper  and  malnutrition"  In  every 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  held 
hearings  and  held  trips. 

That  hunger  exists  is  a  national  disgrace. 
That  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  past  year 
by  the  Department  of  Aiirlculture  to  allevi- 
ate the  known  conditions  is  shocking.  That 
approximately  300  of  the  800  counties  iden- 
tified by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
among  the  poorest — continue  without  any 
food  programs  is  inexcusable.  We  do  not 
tinderstand  how  in  the  face  of  tuch  crying 
need,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
turn  220  million  dollars  lack  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  which  by  law  could  have 
been  UEed  to  put  food  commodities  in  these 
counties  where  no  program  exists.  We  do  not 
understand  how  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture could  use  the  S2.7  million  under  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Health  law  to  pay  for 
administrative  costs  in  counties  where  food 
stamps  are  In  operation  instead  of  using  this 
money  as  agreed  upon  for  food  distribution 
m  new  counties.  Because  we  know  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  author- 
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icy  to  use  Section  32  funds  to  supplement  a 
food  program  In  food  stamp  counties  for 
those  who  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  food 
stamps  and  to  provide  commodities  In  coun- 
ties with  no  food  program  as  It  did  recently 
in  Elmore  County.  Alabama,  we  demand  that 
it  Immediately: 

I.  Use  Section  32  funds  to  Institute  food 
programs  In  the  256  counties  without  food 
programs  which  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
quiry states  are  "areas  so  distressed  as  to 
warrant  a  presidential  declaration  naming 
them  as  hunger  areas  " 

2  Provide  free  food  stamps  for  persons 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  Alter- 
natively, we  demand  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  use  Section  32  funds  In  food 
stamp  counties  to  Institute  a  commodity 
distribution  program  to  provide  for  persons 
unable  to  purchase  food  stamps. 

3  In  counties  where  commodities  are  dis- 
tributed, provide  more  and  better  commodi- 
ties. Institute  a  stepped-up  program  of  con- 
sumer education  and  employ  a  larger  num- 
ber of  community  aides  from  the  poor  com- 
munities. 

4  Implement  the  remaining  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Citizens"  Board  of  Inquiry  for 
alleviating  conditions  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition In  the  United  States. 

5.  ImmefUately  provide  free  and  reduced 
luncb  prices. for  every  needy  school  child  and 
take  specific  action  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  recent  National  School 
Lunch  Study.  Their  Daily  Bread. 

II.  The  number  of  Negro  farmers  In  rural 
areas  has  declined  radically  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  Department  has  done  almost  noth- 
ing to  help  Ne^o.  Mexican-American  farm- 
ers, and  other  poor  est.abllsh  cooperatives  so 
that  they  can  survive.  We  demand  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  take  massive  and 
Immediate  action  to  assist  poor  farmers  in 
establishing  farmers'  cooperatives  so  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  live  productively  on 
the  land  and  not  be  forced  to  migrate  to 
urban  areas 

III.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report 
of  1965,  "Equal  Opportunity  in  Farm  Pro- 
grams," pointed  up  wide-spread  discrimina- 
tion In  the  Implementation  of  Federal  Agri- 
cultural programs,  particularly  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  A^cultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Federal  ExtenslQn  Service.  The  Commission 
also  found  that  discriminatory  patterns  ex- 
isted in  the  employment  patterns  of  the  De- 
partment itself  Little,  if  any.  change  has  oc- 
curred in  these  conditions  over  the  last  three 
years. 

We  demand  that  the  Department  report  on 
specific  progress  made  in  correcting  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  documented  by  the 
Commission  almost  three  years  ago  and  pre- 
sent a  timetable  for  correcting  the  remain- 
ing discriminatory  conditions  dpscribed  in 
this  report. 

IV  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  allocated  2^^  million  dollars  by  OEO  of 
Rural  Special  Impact  funds.  However,  the  in- 
tent of  the  Special  Impact  Program  is  in  large 
part  not  being  implemented.  We  demand  that 
the  Dep.irtment  report  on  the  use  of  these 
funds  and  state  how  their  utilization  is  dif- 
ferent from  traditional  manpower  approaches 
and  how  they  will  alleviate  conditions  of 
poverty. 

V  We  demand  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  declare  its  national  fKDlicy  to  be 
to  give  farm  workers  the  rights  of  collective 
bargaining  with  the  government  and  with 
farm  employees.  In  support  of  this  policy 
we  demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
(Department  of  Agriculture  in  particular) 
withdraw  sU  subsidies,  direct  and  indirect, 
contracts  and  services  from  farm  employers 
who  employ  Illegals  or  "green  card  holders" 
during  a  strike. 

VI.  The  farm  placement  service  has  never 
been  what  it  was  intended  to  be  by  law — an 
agency  to  pursue  and  guarantee  the  Job  se- 
curity of  farm  workers.  It  has  been,  and  con- 


tinues to  be,  however,  an  extenalon  of  power 
and  Influence  of  agri-business  into  the  bu-, 
reaucracy  of  government. 

We  therefore  demand  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  Federal  Agencies  to 
cooperate  with  farm  workers  so  that  they 
may  organize  and  adnvlnlster  cooperative 
labor  pools.  These  pools  would  replace  the 
farm  replacement  services. 

VII  It  Is  Inequitable  to  pay  large  farmers 
^uge  amounts  of  Federal  funds  to  grow 
nothing  while  poo»  people  have  insufficient 
amounts  to  eat.  We  demand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  abolish  its  annual 
acreage  diversion  policy  which  stibsldizes 
large  farmer.";  while  ignoring  the  poor. 

hew:    welfare 

The  welfare  program  is  Immoral  and  dis- 
graceful. It  provides  no  help  for  three-quar- 
ters of  the  poor  people. 

Those  who  try  the  hardest  to  keep  their 
families  together,  who  try  to  help  themselves, 
not  only  get  the  least  help  from  the  welfare 
program,  but  are  actually  frustrated  in  those 
efforts  by  welfare  policies. 

The  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Prograjn  makes  no  substantial  provi- 
sion for  famlliefi  with  fathers  or  where  there 
Is  any  breadwinner  working. 

Those  people  who  do  get  help  under  the 
program  get  only  a  fraction  of  what  is  called 
the  poverty  level  of  income. 

In  most  States  families  only  receive  a  part 
of  what  the  States  themselves  say  the  fami- 
lies need  to  live  on.  In  Mississippi,  a  family 
of  four  receives  a  sixth  of  what  the  State 
says  a  family  needs. 

To  get  even  that  pittance  from  the  wel- 
fare program,  mothers  and  children  are  hu- 
miliated and  harassed:  their  lives  are  pried 
into;  their  homes  searched.  Their  welfare 
payments  are  denied,  reduced  or  stopped  for 
all  sorts  of  arbitrary  and  Irrelevant  reasons. 
If  they  complain  about  this  treatment,  there 
Is  little  chance  of  their  getting  any  redress — 
without  the  help  of  a  lawyer  whose  services 
they  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  has  all  been  known  for 
a  long  time.  There  have  been  studies  and 
reports  and  recommendations  of  all  sorts 
but  there  has  been  no  action.  When  the  Con- 
gress did  act  last  year  it  was  to  make  the 
program  worse — with  its  compulsory  work 
program  for  mothers. 

Frankly,  we  are  outraged  that  the  Ad- 
ministration did  so  little  to  oppose  those 
provisions. 

We  are  outraged  that  the  Administration 
seems  willing  to  sacrifice  needy  mothers  and 
children  who  are  without  power  and  de- 
fenseless to  get  a  social  security  bill  or  tax 
bill.  We  think  that  kind  of  compromise  at 
the  expense  of  the  weakest  and  poorest  in 
our  society  Is  immoral. 

Our  goal  is  a  decent  Job  for  everyone  who 
can  and  should  work  and  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  those  whose  job  does 
not  pay  enough  to  support  their  families 
or  who  cannot  or  should  not  work. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  call  on  the  Ad- 
ministration to  act  now  to  remedy  the  worst 
aspects  of  the  welfare  program. 

1.  We  call  upon  the  Administration  to 
endorse  the  fight  for  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  would  repeal  the  freeze 
and  compulsory  work  provisions  of  the  1967 
amendments;  that  would  compel  the  states 
to  assist  families  with  unemployed  fathers; 
that  would  require  that  minimum  levels  of 
assistance  be  paid  and  increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  that  are  expected;  and  that 
would  establish  a  Federal  standard  of  need 
pending  development  of  a  full  Income  main- 
tenance program. 

2.  While  awaiting  action  on  that  legisla- 
tion, we  call  upon  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  Issue  regulations 
that  establish  in  what  circumstances  moth- 
ers can  appropriately  be  required  to  work 
and  that  make  clear  that  no  mother  can  be 
required  to  work  if  there  Is  no  day  care  of 


minimal  standards  available  for  iier  chil- 
dren; if  other  programs  to  make  her  fully 
employable,  including  health  care,  are  not 
available;  or  if  the  Job  to  which  she  is 
referred  does  not  pay  a  minimum  wage  or 
provide  for  decent  working  conditions. 

3  We  call  upon  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  simplify  and 
humanize  the  welfare  program  by: 

a  Moving  to  require  only  a  declaration  of 
facts  to  determine  eligibility  for  assistance 
or  changes  In  status.  This  can  be  subject  to 
spot-checking. 

b.  Revising  personnel  guidelines  to  en- 
courage the  employment  of  recipients  and 
other  poor  people  for  Jobs  working  directly 
with  recipients,  including  periodic  visits  that 
do  not  require  professional  social  workers. 

c.  Hiring  recipients  and  other  poor  people 
to  help  check  up  on  the  way  the  program  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  Stat«s  and  locali- 
ties. 

d  Requiring  that  recipients  be  involved  in 
making  policy  and  program  decisions  about 
how  the  program  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
States  and  localities. 

4.  In  addition,  we  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to: 

a.  Eliminate  the  infamous  "man  In  the 
house"  rule  now  without  waiting  for  court 
decision.  A  petition  for  this  action  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  more  than  two  years  ago  and 
has  never  been  acted  on. 

b  Require  that  lawyers  be  paid  for  on  ap- 
peals from  welfare  decisions  and  that  pay- 
ments are  to  be  continued  until  the  appeal 
is  decided. 

c.  Police  more  a.ggresslvely  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  reqtilrements  and  par- 
ticularly press  State  and  local  welfare  offi- 
cials for  the  civil  and  courteous  treatment 
of  applicants  and  recipients  and  the  uniform 
use  of  courtesy  titles  in  addressing  them. 

5  We  call  for  immediate  steps  to  develop 
experimental  income  maintenance  programs 
in  rural  and  urban  areas  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  programs  are  most  effective  In  re- 
ducing poverty. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  things 
that  we  are  concerned  about  in  the  welfare 
area.  There  have  been  many  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  past,  notably  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Welfare,  the  White 
House  Conference  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights." 
and  the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. We  want  to  know  what  the  Depart- 
ment has  done  or  proposes  to  do  about  those 
recommendations.  And  we  don't  mean  any 
more  studies. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  come  to  you  as  repre- 
sentatives of  black,  brown  and  white  Ameri- 
cans who  are  starving  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

We  come  to  you  because  people  who  want 
to  work  can't  find  jobs. 

We  come  to  you  because  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  jobs  will  be  created  for  these 
starving  Americans  unless  the  government 
acts. 

Our  request  is  not  new.  Although  the  Riot 
Commission,  the  Automation  Commission, 
and  countless  other  groups  have  written  of 
tlie  need  for  government  action  to  create 
Jobs,  there  is  no  indication  that  anyone  in 
the  US  Department  of  Labor  is  listening. 

We  come  to  you  with  a  direct  request.  We 
ask  you  to  eliminate  programs  that  try  to  fit 
poor  people  to  a  system  that  has  systemati- 
cally excluded  them  from  sharing  in 
America's  plenty.  We  say  that  the  system 
must  change  and  adjust  to  the  needs  of  mil- 
lions who  are  unemployed  or  under-em- 
ployed. 

Government  must  lead  the  way  as  the  em- 
ployer of  jirst  resort. 

Others  have  told  you  that  the  Jobs  which 
could  be  created  will  serve  all  society.  The 
Automation  Commission  estimated  that  there 
are  5.3  million  jobs  in  public  service  that 
would  meet  pressing  social  needs  of  the  coun- 
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try  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
permanent  employment  at  decent  wages  for 
those  who  are  now  idle. 

We  know  that  the  creation  of  these  Jobs 
requires  Congressional  action  reflecting  a  na- 
tional decision  to  do  more  than  talk  about 
the  plight  of  the  p<x>r. 

The  Clark  BUI,  the  Conyers  Bill,  and  other 
plans  currently  before  the  Congress  take  steps 
in  this  direction. 

We  sav  that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Labor  Department  to  testify  before  the  Con- 
gress to  the  need  for  such  programs  and  to 
admit  to  the  limitations  of  existing  programs. 
Too,  you  should  encourage  private  busi- 
nessmen to  become  much  more  involved. 
This  means  that  programs  must  be  developed 
that  offer  realistic  incentives  to  private  em- 
plovers  New  funds  must  be  appropriated  and 
programs  established  that  focus  on  the  real 
problems  of  the  poor.  So  far.  many  programs 
like  the  JOBS  program — are  little  more  than 
public  relations  gimmicks.  Tlie  talk  about 
business  and  government  cooperation  fails  to 
mention  that  the  program  excludes  people 
between  ages  21  and  45  and  that  it  is  really 
a  mixture  of  old  programs,  given  a  new  name. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  limitations  to 
your  authority  to  act.  But  there  are  changes 
which  you  can  make  now: 

1.  Involvement  of  the  poor  in  decision- 
making about  man[>ower  training  and  other 
emplovment  programs.  Programs  will  con- 
tinue to  fail  because  of  your  problem  with 
"recruitment."  Tliese  recruitment  difficulties 
simply  reflect  the  failure  to  involve  those 
who  win  participate  in  the  programs  in  the 
planning  process.  The  Washington  Pride  pro- 
gram establishes  the  validity  of  the  suggested 
approach. 

Large  grants  of  funds— like  those  given 
under  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram— cannot  be  channelled  through  tra- 
ditional agencies  like  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  Tliese  agencies  have  not  done 
the  Job  in  the  past.  Why  should  they  get 
more  monev  to  continue  to  do  a  bad  Job? 
Secretarv  Wirtz  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty,  Manpower,  Wel- 
fare that  the  22  CEP  projects  should  pro- 
duce 150,000  Jobs  in  January  1968.  We  under- 
stand that  only  8.000  Jobs  were  produced. 
We  demand  that  the  unmet  number  of  Jobs 
be  obtained  for  the  poor  under  the  CEP 
program  and  the  explanation  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  disparity  between  performance 
and  promise. 

Programs  mvist  provide  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  need  the  Jobs  to  really  com- 
municate with  those  who  can  supply  the 
Jobs.  Only  in  this  way  will  we  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  many  existing  programs.  Poor  people 
must  be  given  a  chance  and  must  be  trained 
to  do  a  Job.  Training  should  not  be  wasted 
on  trying  to  fit  the  poor  into  preconceived 
irrelevant  models  of  workers. 

2.  Vigorous  enforcement  of  fair  employ- 
ment regulations.  Poor  people  from  minority 
groups — whether  they  are  Negroes.  Mexican- 
American.  Indians  or  Puerto-Ricans — con- 
tinue to  be  denied  access  to  Jobs  and  to  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  government  because 
of  their  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

Too  often  the  government  is  crying  "wolf". 
Contracts  must  be  cancelled  because  of  dis- 
crimination and  lack  of  minority  participa- 
tion in  any  and  all  aspects  of  the  contract. 
The  Federal  Government  must  require  the 
specific  employment  of  numbers  of  the  poor 
in  the  area  in  which  the  contract  is  per- 
formed. 

3.  Revision  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  program.  Our  criticisms  of  the 
MDTA  programs  are  not  new  ones.  Tou  know 
as  well  as  we  do  that  MDTA  is  not  training 
people  for  real  Jobs  at  linng  wages.  You  must 
require  on  the  job  training  with  on  absolute 
guarantee  of  a  Job  after  training  is  over. 
And  you  mitst  pay  higher  stipends.  Present 
stipeiids  are  often  below  the   welfare   pay- 


ment that  a  trainee  could  get  if  he  did  not 
agree  to  enroll  In  the  program. 

MDTA  projects  are  not  coordinated  within 
a  community.  Some  MDTA  projects  duplicate 
other  training  programs.  A  rational  strategy 
has  not  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  require  training. 

Instead  of  following  the  traditional  crnft 
union  apprenticeship  approach,  the  Depart- 
ment of  LaNir  should  develop  new  Job  cate- 
gories and  training  techniques  within  all 
trades.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  Model  Cities  Program  and  others  involv- 
ing rehabilitation  of  housing. 

As  you  know,  the  imemployment  rates  re- 
leased by  the  BLS  every  month  do  not  reflect 
the  actual  Job  situation  of  the  poor  We 
know  that  many  Americans  are  working  and 
earning  good  salaries.  But  we  as  a  nation  do 
not  know  the  status  of  Ihe  poor.  Studies  by 
the  Labor  Department  itself  show  that  the 
Employment  offices  do  not  have  meaningful 
statistics  In  urban  areas  For  example.  In  one 
Texas  city,  50<:  of  the  unemployed  inter- 
viewed had  not  even  been  Inside  the  Em- 
plovment office.  When  you  release  statistics 
which  minimize  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, poor  people  are  being  cheated  and  the 
public  Is  deluded. 

HEALTH 


We  come  here  as  spokesmen  for  the  many 
Americans  whose  poverty  does  not  stop  at 
their  pockets  but  shows  up  In  the  state  of 
their  health. 

We  come  in  behalf  of  the  povir  In  rural 
areas,  who  experience  an  almost  tot.->l  lack  of 
health  care.  And  we  come  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  the  cities  who  can't  get  health  serv- 
ices even  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  available 
because  of  confusion  and  disorganization  of 
the.se  services. 

We  come  to  tell  you  that  babies  are  dying, 
that  children  are  starving,  that  people  are 
suffering  pain  and  disease— all  because  they 
can't  afford  to  buy  health.  It  is  intolerable 
that  the  matern.al  mortality  rate  among 
black  mothers  is  four  times  as  lilgh  as  among 
whites,  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  twice 
as  high  among  black  babies  as  among  whites. 
We  come  to  ask  why  the  American  know- 
how  that  can  move  a  wounded  Marine  from 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam  to  the  finest  medical 
care  In  minutes  cannot  and  does  not  do  the 
same  for  a  sick  child  in  the  Mississippi  delta 
or  on  an  Indian  reservation.  We  come  to  ask 
why  a  rich  nation  with  the  most  advanced 
medical  knowledge  in  the  world  can  develop 
artificial  organs  yet  cannot  provide  innocula- 
tlons  against  disease  to  many  of  its  poorest 
children. 

We  come  to  tell  you  that  there  are  children 
in  this  country  who  have  never  been 
examined  by  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  who  might 
have  grown  up  without  serious  disease. 

We  come  to  tell  you  that  health  services 
do  not  accord  the  poor  the  same  kind  of 
dignified  and  humane  treatment  that  those 
who  can  pay  expect  and  get.  and  that  poor 
patients  often  suffer  the  humiliation  of  serv- 
ing as  guinea  pigs— teaching  material  to  edu- 
cate doctors  and  dentists  who  will  graduate 
into  the  service  of  the  rich. 

We  come  to  tell  you  that  the  poor  live 
in  open  contract  with  serious  health 
hazards— rats  and  vermin;  accumulations  of 
waste  and  verml— garbage;  sewage  lines  and 
water  lines  so  dangerously  close  that  their 
contents  sometimes  mingle. 

We  come  to  ask  that  you  use  your  author- 
ity, your  money,  and  your  influence  to  as- 
sure "what  the  President  has  said  Americans 
have  the  right  to  expect;  "adequate  medical 
care  for  every  citizen." 

DEMANDS 

1.  We  demand  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  require  that 
states  and  localities  using  Federal  grant 
funds  establish  a  priority  for  the  poor  In 
health  programs  and  that  special  emphasis 


be   placed   on   creating   services   In   Isolated 
rural  iireas. 

2  We  demand  that  action  be  taken  to  ex- 
pand Medicare  to  cover  all  the  medically 
indigent  In  the  United  States;  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  definition  of  medical  need 
under  the  Medicaid  program  Ije  broadened  to 
cover  the  needs  of  the  medically  Indigent; 
and  that  services  under  Medicaid  be  Imme- 
diately strengthened  i\nd  extended. 

3.  We  demand  that  action  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  poor  people  have  access  to  present- 
ly existing  health  servlce.s  cither  through 
sending  medical  teams  or  mobile  health  units 
into  rural  and  urban  areas  or  by  providing 
the  i«xir  with  transportation  to  health  care. 

4.  We  demand  strong  and  vigorous  cnlorcv- 
inent  of  civil  rights  legl.'lation  as  It  applies 
to  hospital  adml.ssions;  lo  stall  i)rlvlleges 

5.  We  demand  that  all  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  bring  health  services  lo  the  poor 
where  they  live  through  coniprthenslve 
nelt^hborhood  health  centers  and  that  health 
agents  be  assigned  to  help  poor  i)eopIe 
through  the  maze  of  comi)lexity  that  sepa- 
rates them  from  available  health  f^eT\ice. 

C.  We  demand  that  the  Department  i>t 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  require  <»f 
grantees  thiit  poor  people  be  included  in 
planning  bodies  under  the  comprehensue 
health  planning  and  me<UciUd  program.^ 
which  have  provisions  lor  citizen  member- 
ship on  their  planning  boards  and  that  De- 
partment funds  now  available  should  be 
used  U)  train  peojile  Vj  take  part  in  tliei^e 
programs, 

7.  We  demand  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Join  with 
Uie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  OEO  U) 
obualn  the  full  authorization  of  $25  million 
provided  for  the  Emergency  FofXl  program 
this  ve-ar;  and  that  when  a  health  worker 
indicates  Uiat  people  are  undernourished 
they  should  be  eligible  fur  support  from  a 
continuing  food  program. 

8.  We  demand  that  the  Department  cre- 
ate a  sanitation  program  to  help  poor  com- 
munities rid  themselves  of  rats,  obtain  sate 
and  adequate  sewage  and  a  clean  wnu-r 
supply;  and  that  Ijoor  people  be  provided 
with  employment  in  these  programs. 

9.  We  demand  that  the  D.'p.irlment  im- 
plement the  authority  it  now  iias  to  org.^- 
laze  centers  for  delivery  of  mother  and  child 
health  services  in  low  income  areas:  that 
special  efforts  be  made  to  reach  out  and 
identify  mothers  and  children  in  need  ol 
these  services;  and  the  proper  nutritional 
services  and  food  provisions  be  available 
tlirough  tliese  centers. 

10,  We  demand  that  the  bro.-ul  training 
authority  of  this  Department  be  tapped  to 
train  poor  people  lor  jobs  to  improve  health 
care  among  the  poor  and  to  help  meet  the 
severe  shortages  of  professional  manpower 
that  hurt  the  chances  of  the  poor  to  receive 
decent  health  care 


CLAIROL  PROVIDES  COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  our  cities  cannot  be  solved 
by  Government  action  alone.  Tlie  gen- 
uine concerted  efforts  of  all  our  citizens 
will  be  required.  Tlie  corporate  members 
of  the  bu.siness  community  have  a  par- 
ticular opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
provide  the  leadersWp  which  is  so  greatly 
needed. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  outstanding  example  of  corporate 
leadership  by  a  company  based  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut.  Clalrol  has  long 
proved  Itself  a  corporation  with  a  social 
conscience.  In  1962.  It  Initiated  a  teenage 
leadership  program  working  with  local 
schools,  social  senlce  agencies,  and  city 
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recreation  departments.  It  has  provided 
grants  for  low-income  housing.  It  sets 
an  example  in  the  hiring  of  employees 
from  minority  groups.  It  has  initiated 
programs  to  encourage  young  men  t-o  >tsy 
m  schoT)! 

Mr  Pre.^ident,  the  Clairol  experience 
i.-^  an  out.'itanding  example  of  how  busl- 
ne.ss  and  Oovemment  can  work  together 
on  the  great  problems  facing  America 
today 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Clairol  facility  at  Stamford.  Conn.,  on 
May  13.  1968.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Ad'jre.ss    by    Senator    Abraham    RtBicoFP    of 
Connecticut,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Nrw 

MANrFACTL-RING    FACrLITT    OF    ClaIBOL.    InC, 

fT    1    Bachley   Road  in   Stamford.  Conn., 
May  13,  1968 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  one  of 
'he  most  revolutionary  forces  In  our  coun- 
trv     the   American   business   community. 

You  pr«bably  find  the  label  startling,  to 
say  the  Itmn  For  business  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  highly  conservative  institution — 
skeptical  about  large  changes. 

But  history  tells  a  different  story.  It  tells 
us  .Tbout  the  restless  spirit  of  the  American 
entrepreneur,  the  American  businessman  who 
insisted  that  we  could  do  better — and  do  bet- 
ter faster — if  only  we  could  explore  and  devel- 
op the  vast  potential  of  this  great  land. 

Businessmen  went  to  work  to  build  this 
country  and  they  changed  everything.  They 
changed  the  products  that  we  bought  and 
used — the  houses  we  lived  in — the  Jobs  we 
worked  at — the  trunsportation  that  expanded 
our  horizons. 

The  results  have  been  fantastic.  In  less 
than  200  years,  we  have  developed  the  strong- 
est and  most  rapidly  expanding  economy  and 
technology  the  world  has  ever  seen  We  have 
given  concrete  shape  to  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  all  mankind. 

As  the  business  community  built  the  econ- 
omy. It  also  brought  the  American  people 
to  a  standard  of  living  new  to  the  world. 
It  is  rewarding  the  loftiest  hopes  of  the 
common  man  and  raising  the  nation  to  new 
plateaus. 

But  somehow,  in  the  rush  forward,  we 
either  did  not  see — or  did  not  want  to  see- 
the sector  of  our  society  that  was  left  behind. 

In  short,  society  abandoned  the  poor.  They 
filled  the  hand-me-down  homes  of  the  work- 
ers of  the  early  part  of  this  century  and  took 
whatever  Jobs  were  left.  And  now  they  live 
on  depressed  economic  and  social  islands 
surrotinded  by  oceans  of  plenty. 

Their  Islands  are  erupting  with  unemploy- 
ment. f)oor  housing  conditions,  poor  health — 
and  violence. 

Obviously,  the  poor  are  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  these  conditions.  But  partners  in 
this  distress  are  the  cities  and  the  American 
business  community. 

As  the  environment  declines,  the  cost  of 
doing  business  increases.  In  many  ways — 
complex  and  subtle  beyond  calculation — the 
effects  of  poverty  and  decay  are  ultimately 
felt  by  every  person  and  enterprise  In  our 
society. 

Many  business  leaders  have  noted  indus- 
try's unique  capability  to  be  a  major  con- 
tributor to  urban  rehabilitation. 

But  there  are  obstacles — this  is  not  an 
easy  task.  And  the  problems  will  become 
more  difficult  the  longer  we  wait. 

Fortune  magazine  said  in  February.  "The 
nationwide  sluggishness  and  Ineptitude  In 
dealing  with  changes  does  not  apply  only  to 
government  agencies.  The  universities  and 
the  whole  Intellectual  community  have  not 


been  much  Interested  In  the  problems  of  the 
city.  American  business,  busily  generating 
change,  has  in  main  stood  apart  from  the 
responsibilities — and  the  opportunities — of 
coping  with  the  community  needs  that  arise 
from  change." 

American  business  would  train  the  "un- 
tralnable"  and  relocate  and  expand  its  oper- 
ations In  the  cities  if  doing  this  would  be 
advantageous— and  if  it  were  assured  it 
would  not  lose  any  money. 

Business  cannot  be  exi>ected  to  take  such 
a  gamble.  For  it  to  lose  tvould  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  commitment  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  to  the  urban  crisis. 

Business  must  receive  incentives  and  as- 
surances and  the  clear  understanding  that 
Government — be  it  Federal,  State  or  local — 
is  willing  to  do  Its  share  and  fulfill  its 
commitment. 

Business  has  a  responsibility  to  its  stock- 
holders and  present  employes  that  it  must 
meet.  We  cannot  ask  the  private  sector  to 
undertake  a  commitment  that  the  public 
sector  either  has  not  made  or  has  made 
half-heartedly. 

But  the  concept  of  a  partnership  of  Gov- 
ernment and  business  never  gets  beyond  the 
talking  stage. 

We  know  the  problems.  Our  rhetoric,  with 
such  phr.ases  as  "the  urban  crisis"  and 
"hard-core  unemployment"  is  a  sign  of  our 
understanding  of  the  basic  Issues  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

But  too  often  our  rhetoric  becomes  the 
cllclies  of  crisis  and  the  shibboleths  of  delay. 

One  of  the  heartening  aspects  of  Clairol 
and  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  here  today 
Is  this  company's  social  conscience.  Truly, 
Clairol  is  a  leader  in  the  corporate  com- 
munity in  responding  to  the  demands  of 
the  problems  of  the  city. 

Long  before  many  of  us  were  talking 
about  the  urban  cnsls — long  before  the  Srst 
major  riot  called  our  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  poor — Clairol  was  reaching  into  the 
ghef   s  of  the  nation  with  a  program. 

In  1962,  for  example,  this  company  began 
its  Teenage  Leadership  Program.  Working 
with  local  schools,  social  service  agencies 
and  city  recreation  departments,  Clairol  pro- 
vided a  platform  of  development  for  young 
girls  in  the  inner  cities. 

Through  a  .simple  format  of  discussions 
about  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  young 
girls.  Clairol  has  given  hundreds  of  girls  new 
hope  and  self  confidence  they  might  not 
otherwise  have. 

Today,  we  see  Teenage  Leadership  pro- 
grams in  20  American  cities  including  Stam- 
ford and  soon  in  Hartford  And  we  also  see, 
growing  out  of  this  imaginative  corporate 
community  relations  program,  partnerships 
with  local  government. 

Through  innovations  such  afr  this,  busi- 
ness, as  has  Clairol,  can  provide  some  of  the 
leadership. 

We  must  assess  what  solutions  business, 
government  and  the  poor  can  bring  to  the 
problem  area.  Business  obviously  has  some 
Jobs  available,  but  they  are  generally  skilled 
Jobs.  The  irmer  cities  are  sources  of  new 
employes  but  too  often  the  individuals  are 
unskilled  or  difficult  to  train. 

But  providing  employment  to  the  vast 
resource  of  labor  which  in  turn  would  cre- 
ate a  new  market — new  consumers — is  well 
worth  the  effort  and  money.  For  prograins 
to  develop  our  cities  are  not — and  should 
not  be  regarded— as  holding  operations. 
They  are  Investments  with  social  rewards, 
to  be  sure,  and  they  are  realistic  capital 
investments  with  Immediate  short  term  and 
lasting  returns  not  only  to  employers,  but 
to  the  Government  and  local  and  national 
economies. 

Clairol  has  made  such  an  investment. 
Earlier  this  year  the  company  gave  a  $22,000 
grant  to  the  New  Hope  Corp.,  which  is 
building  a  90-unit  apartment  cooperative 
for  low  Income  families  in  Stamford.  The 
grant    itself    was    channeled    through    the 


Stamford  Development  Corporation,  an  or- 
ganization of  banks  and  Industries  In  the 
area  which  seeks  to  help  nonprofit  groups 
sponsor  housing  projects  for  low  and  mid- 
dle-Income families. 

The  grant  allowed  New  Hope  to  buy  the 
land  Ownership  of  the  property.  In  turn, 
made  a  Federal  Housing  Adniinlstratlon 
mortgage   loan   of   $1.6   million   possible. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  private  en- 
terprise working  with  community  groups 
and  Federal  Government  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  city  and  the  conditions  in  which 
people  live. 

Each  sector  of  our  society,  therefore,  ha.s 
important  contributions  that  it  can  make 
and  that  it  must  be  free  to  make.  The  Issue 
is  how  to  organize  the  resources  we  have — 
and  begin  to  do  the  job.  Government  must 
do  what  it  can  do  best:  business,  what  It  can 
do  best:  and  they  must  develop  a  working  re- 
lationship. 

We  cannot  rehabllitat«  our  cities  unless 
we  also  begin  to  rehabilitate  people.  New 
structures,  do  not  make  a  society.  Only  the 
attitudes  and  the  spirit  and  the  desires  of 
men  to  promote  a  change  for  their  own 
betterment  can  do  this.  Poor  people  not 
only  need  skills^th'-y  want  them.  They 
want  to  prepare  themselves  for  jobs  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  poor.  Some  suggest  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income.  Others  advocate 
a  negative  Income  tax.  But  I  am  against 
both  of  these.  I  prefer  a  program  of  guar- 
anteed Job  opportunities  tied  to  plans  to 
train  and  upgrade  workers.  Providing  (obs 
Increases  both  the  income  of  the  individual 
and  the  income  of  the  society. 

Government  and  business  cannot  fall 
back  to  flnger-in-the-dike  programs  such  as 
the  welfare  approach.  Nor  can  we  be  de- 
terred from  our  task  by  letting  our  view  of 
the  poor  be  clouded  by  the  spector  of  the 
urban  rioter. 

For  every  hoodlum  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica, there  are  hundreds  of  law-abiding  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  or  who  are  work- 
ing at   Jobs   beneath   their   capacity. 

To  avoid  the  problems  today  will  mean 
more  expensive  and  complicated  programs 
tomorrow. 

The  result  of  Clalrol's  experience  is  testi- 
mony to  what  can  be  accomplished  The  com- 
pany provides  a  variety  of  programs  for  its 
1.200  employes  in  Stamford.  A  full  25  per- 
cent of  all  employees  ;u-e  from  minority 
groups,  whis  is  about  twice  the  proportion 
of  minority  group  members  to  the  total 
ixjpulation  of  the  city. 

This  is  a  good  record— a  strong  record — 
in  itself.  But  Clairol  is  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  providing  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment. Clairol  has  had  this  policy  long 
before  many  other  companies  announced 
they   were   equal   opportunity  employers. 

Finally.  Clairol.  I  understand,  is  involved 
in  a  new  program,  a  pilot  program  to  en- 
courage young  men  to  stay  in  school.  Work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Stamford  Edu- 
cation Department.  Clairol  hired  a  young 
man  who  was  about  to  drop  out  of  school. 
The  company  gave  him  a  job  with  the  con- 
dition that  if  he  stayed  In  school  he  could 
keep  the  Job.  This  voung  man  has  stayed 
in  school  and  he  will  graduate  in  June. 

The  company  has  taken  an  Interest.  In  a 
small  way  In  this  case,  but  in  an  important 
way.  One  boy  was  helped  and  maybe  there 
will  be  more  in  the  future.  He  was  given  a 
chance. 

When  a  man  lias  a  chance  to  earn  his 
own  way,  he  has  inore  self  respect.  And  self 
respect  is  the  basic  Ingredient  of  a  healthy 
society. 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  get  Government 
and  business  together. 

There  are  actions  the  Government  can 
take. 


Maij  JL  ions 
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A  Federal  program  of  loans  and  guaran- 
tees to  private  borrowers  and  lenders  could 
generate  a  movement  of  private  industry 
back  to  the  central  cities  A  ten-year  sum 
of  $30  million,  used  to  reduce  interest  costs 
to  private  borrowers,  could  generate  $2.5 
billion  of  private  investment. 

And  a  capital  reserve  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  could  generate  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  private  loans.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  these  areas. 

But  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
requires  more  than  direct  Federal  loans,  in- 
terest rate  rebates  and  loan  guarantees.  As 
practical  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity you  know  that  all  of  your  good  inten- 
tions coupled  with  all  the  good  intentions 
of  Government  will  not  create  job  opportuni- 
ties if  there  are  no  trained  men  and  women 
to  fill  these  jobs. 

Government  can  help  there,  too,  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  against  the  direct  costs  of 
training  and  basic  education  courses  con- 
ducted bv  private  business.  And  this  is  part 
of  my  legislative  program  for  the  cities. 

But  the  Government  action  can  never  re- 
place private  enterprise.  And  in  the  last 
analysis,  only  the  initiative  of  business  can 
create  the  cities  industry  market.  Govern- 
ment can  establish  the  proper  climate.  Gov- 
ernment can  be  a  ctistomer. 

But  the  actual  decisions— decisions  to 
build  a  plant,  hire  workers,  develop  a  new 
product  or  new  techniques— must  be  private 
decisions  Ireely  arrived  at  by  American  busi- 
ness. .  . 

Oiu'  new  era  requires  a  new  partnership 
between  government  and  business.  But  that 
partnership  demands  that  business  be  a 
leader  both  economically  and  socially,  in  re- 
building our  cities.  For  as  the  distinguished 
Swedish  Observer  of  America,  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal.  has  said: 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  America 
has  there  been  a  greater  and  more  complete 
identity  between  the  ideals  of  social  Justice 
and  the  requirements  of  economic  progress,' 


"We've  still  got  money  problems,  but  we're 
moving  on."  said  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Campaign  as  he  led 
the  Midwestern  leg  of  the  campaign  into 
the  Coliseum  shortly  aft«  9  p.m. 

Tlie  midwesterners.  about  800  demonstra- 
tors in  about  15  chartered  buses,  arrived  at 
Restirrection  City  in  West  Potomac  Park 
about  8:15  p  in  ,  got  off  their  buses,  and  then 
boarded  them  ivgain  lor  the  trip  Ut  the  Coli- 
seum at  3rd  and  M  streets  NE. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  park  site,  about  1,500 
marchers  listened  u>  a  rtjck  ii'  roll  concert 
near  the  Reflecting  Pool. 


THE  MARCH  ON   WASHINGTON 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirRinia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed    in    the    Record    the    following 
items: 

An  article  entitled  -1.000  Put  Up  at 
Coliseum;  Second  Campsite  Soueht," 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  May  19. 

A  UPI  article  entitled  "Abernathy 
Starts  Caravan  on  Way  Prom  New 
Mexico,'  published  in  the  Washiniiton 
Sundav  Ster  of  May  19. 

An  article  entitled  "Over  80  Cases  of 
Beer  Stolen  at  Coliseum,"  publi-shed  in 
the  Washinaton  Evening  Star  of  May  20. 

An  article  entitled  "Campaign's  L<'ad- 
ers  Map  First  District  of  Columbia  Pro- 
test Rallies."  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  May  20. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington   iD.C.l   Sunday  .Star, 

May  19,  1968) 
One  Thousand   Pct   Up  at   Coliseum— Sec- 
ond  Campsite   Sought— Midwest  Unit   Is 

DrvERTED  IN  Emergency 

(By  Charles  Conconi) 

The  Washington  Coliseum  was  turned  into 
a  temporary  second  campsite  for  more  than 
1,000  members  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
last  night  as  their  leaders  struggled  with  a 
critical  housing  shortage. 

The  campaign  leaders  began  negotiations 
yesterday  on  the  second  permanent  campsite, 
to  supplement  the  one  in  West  Potomac  Park. 


l.IMITI-.D  TO   :i  000 

The  site  can  handle  3.000  persons  under 
terms  of  the  permit  granted  by  the  U.S.  Park 
Service.  But  5.000  marehers  are  expected  in 
town  by  ihe  end  of  the  week,  and  construc- 
tion of  tJie  park  iiousiiig  is  proceeding  slowly 
l>ecause  of  a  .shortage  of  materials 

Throughout  the  afternoon  yesterday,  of- 
ficials of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  met  with  area  church  leaders  to 
set  up  guidelines  for  hand'Sng  the  busloads 
of  marchers  flowing  in.  A  «  iravan  from  the 
South  is  on  the  way,  in  ivddition  to  cam- 
paigners already  here. 

Tlie  group  moved  into  the  Coliseum  in- 
cluded several  hundred  who  have  been  stay- 
ing at  churches  in  the  District  and  the 
suburbs. 

want   to    stay    TOGFTIi'ER 

One  church  lender  said  mo,.t  of  the 
churches  had  informed  .SCLC  much  earlier 
that  they  were  unable  to  house  demonstra- 
tors for  periods  longer  than  two  days. 

.\  large  location  was  necessary,  he  ex- 
|)lained,  because  mo«t  of  the  marchers  had 
traveled  great  distances  together  and  wanted 
to  remain  together. 

The  meeting  with  SCLC  leaders  was  held 
to  establish  some  coordination,  he  added. 
"We  don't  want  them  dispatching  people  un- 
less they  are  cleared,  know  where  they  are 
going  and  have  somelwdy  in  charge  of 
them." 

The  church  otncial  said  they  wanted  to 
avoid  the  problems  created  at  saints  Paul  i: 
Augustine  Auditorium  at  1715  15th  St  NW 
last  week  when  a  group  from  Chicago,  includ- 
ing members  of  a  militant  street  gang  moved 

in. 

drinking  cited 

"We  had  to  scrub  it  (the  auditorium »  all 
down,"  he  explained,  "and  we  did'  not  tol- 
erate the  drinking  that  yvas  going  on  and  got 
rid  of  them  all  (the  Blackstonc  R.inger.  gang 
members  and  other  youths).  ' 

He  .said  the  church  leaders  :<re  willing  to 
help,  but  "we  don't  want  the  Blackstone 
Rangers." 

Unclear  at  this  time  is  whether  SCLC 
will  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  necessary 
funds  and  materials  to  step  up  construc- 
tion of  the  plywood  city  in  time  to  get 
marchers  out  of  homes  and  churches  in 
Prince  Georges,  Montgomery  and  Fairfax 
Counties, 

The  group  of  church  leaders  met  with  the 
Rev  Walter  Fauntroy,  city  council  vice 
chairman  and  SCLC's  top  Washington  official, 
on  the  housing  problem. 

After  the  meeting  at  the  District  Build- 
ing Fauntroy  said  seven  Prince  Georges 
churches  where  the  demonstrators  had  been 
staving  had  informed  SCLC  that  the  march- 
ers could  not  spend  the  night  in  their  struc- 
tures because  ihe  btiildings  would  be  needed 
for  services  todav. 

About  900  persons  were  with  the  group 
when  it  came  to  the  city  and  an  estimated 
200  demonstrators  were  moved  into  the  camp- 
site late  yesterday  afternoon. 

Fauntrov  said  SCLC  and  the  city  and  fed- 
eral governments  were  very  concerned  about 
the  immediate  housing  problem.  The  prob- 
lem of  continual  feeding  of  the  demonstra- 
tors was  also  discussed  at  the  meeting,  he 
added. 


The  chtirch  leaders  refused  to  comment 
when  they  left  the  meeting,  but  some  had 
expressed  concern  earlier  about  the  health 
and  sanitation  problems  created  by  demon- 
strators living  in  the  churches 

CHURCH    CONCERN     CITID 

"We  are  concerned  about  what  will  happen 
if  churches  have  to  take  in  so  many  people. 
The  city  and  the  federal  government  will 
have  to  fare  up  to  the  problem,"  one  church 
leader  .said 

Several  SCLC  staff  workers  look  over  a 
meeting  Ti-om  outside  the  ciiy  council  cham- 
bers lo  continue  working  on  details  Anthony 
Henry,  liie  Washington  campaign  c«>ordlnrt- 
tor,  was  heading  the  uroup. 

Mayor  Walter  E  WaRhlnglon  revealed  at 
the  District  Buildini:  that  lie  had  conferred 
earlier  in  the  day  with  Atty.  Gen  Ramsey 
Clark  on  the  liousinw  problem. 

He  said  he  was  trying  to  a.ssess  the  luimbiT 
of  ciimpaipners  that  will  be  in  Wushingmn  m 
relation  to  SCLC's  ability  to  handle  them 

The  mavor  would  not  give  an  appraisal  of 
the  situation  but  added  that  he  and  Cl.irk 
lelt  the  housing  .situation  wtts  under  control 
and  iioing  well  There  .ire  no  reports  to  llie 
contrary  "at  this  time,"  he  added. 

As  of  noon  yesterday.  SCLC  rep'^-ied. 
i-nouch  structures  to  house  94fi  residen's  had 
Ijeen  completed  a  tl--  campsite  Campaign 
leaders  said  they  hoped  to  have  lacllitles  to 
house  1.800  by  nightfall,  perliaps  under  can- 
vas. 

The  late  afternoon  population  of  the  csmip 
was  reported  .it  800,  and  workmen  continued 
liammering  .iway  at  the  plywo<xi  and  plastic 
A-lrame Structures.  Others  were  floorint;  ihe 
two  circu.s-iyiM?  dining  tenis 

caravans  arriving 
Even  wliile  the  work  continued  .ind  leaders 
from  throughout  the  community  strugt;led 
with  the  ;icute  housing  problem,  major  cara- 
vans continued  to  descend  nn  the  Washing- 
ton area 

The  Midwest  caravan  that  arrived  last 
night  had  l>ecn  delayed  in  Pittsburgh  ;.nd 
then  again  yesterday  in  Baltimore,  but  moved 
on  late  yesterday. 

Coming  up  Irom  Rirhniond  today  is  the 
.Southern  Ci.ravan  that  set  off  May  C  from 
Edwards.  Miss  It  was  scheduled  to  slop  in 
the  Virginia  suburbs. 

In  Fairfax  County  It  wi.s  revealed  that 
marchers  might  ije  hou.sed  in  Fairfax  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Oakton;  Mt.  Vernon  Unita- 
rian Church,  south  of  Alexandria,  and  St. 
Lukes  Catholic  Church.  McLean 

Fairfax  County  officials  and  church  leaders 
met  Friday  to  discuss  the  problem  County 
Executive  Carlton  C.  Mns.sey  said  later: 

"County  I'fficials  anticipate  no  difficulties 
in  connection  with  this  program,  are  en- 
deavoring to  keep  informed  on  all  aspt-cts 
of  it  and  are  prepared  to  do  whatever  may 
be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  residents 
of  the  eouiny  and  those  traveling  through 
the  county." 

At  the  campsite,  an  SCLC  official  reported 
that  the  medical  units  parked  there  had 
examined  387  persons  and  the  dental  unit. 
38.  Ten  dental  extraction  cases  were  sent  to 
Freedmans    and    DC     General    Hospitals 

To  keep  the  demonstrators  busy  during  the 
off  hours,  officials  started  a  schedule  of  enter- 
tainment, that  began  last  night  at  a  special 
stage  constructed  at  the  Lincoln  Memon:iI 
end  of  the  Reflecting  Pool. 

Last  nights  concert  featured  Muddy  Wa- 
ters, a  Chicago  blues  singer,  and  B.  B  King, 
a  rock    n'  roll  group. 

Informal  religious  services  were  scheduled 
for  this  morning  and  more  entertainment  by 
various  local  singing  groups  in  the  afternoon. 
NO  target  date 
Tom  Offenberger.  SCLC  s  press  spokesman, 
said  yesterday  there  was  no  target  date  for 
completion  of  the  shack  city,  but  that  "work 
is  proceealng  as  desired."  He  admitted  more 
money    and   materials   are    needed,   but   was 
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uncertain  If  additional  aid  would  be  coming. 
He  emphasized  SCLC  would  have  to  accom- 
modate 5,000  demonstrators  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

When  asked  If  more  volunteers  were  need- 
ed. Offenberger  said  there  was  no  lack  of 
volunteers,  but  a  lack  of  skilled  workers, 
especially  carpenters. 

When  asked  about  confusion  that  grew 
out  of  a  statement  from  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Lifayette.  national  campaign  coordinator, 
that  83  minion  was  needed  for  completion  of 
the  camp.  Offenberger  Fald  the  figure  In- 
cluded such  costly  items  as  transportation, 
food  and  hoiislng. 

Lafayette  also  said  "at  least  one  million" 
marchers  would  participate  in  a  mxsslve 
Memorial  Day  demonstration  May  30. 

Keeping  the  marchers  occupied  as  they 
awaited  transportation  from  suburban 
churches  has  been  a  major  problem. 

It  was  particularly  evident  at  Reglna  High 
School  in  Prince  George-County  where  about 
150  of  the  demonstrators  from  Philadelphia 
spent  Friday  night  sleeping  on  blankets  on 
the  gymnasium  floor. 

Several  of  the  older  people  in  the  group 
complained  of  teenagers  making  noise  and 
creating  disciplinary  problems. 

ROAM     SCHOOL     GROUNDS 

Th*y  spent  yesterday  roaming  the  spacious 
school  'gl-o\inds.  playing  football  and  baseball 
or  just  sitting  around.  Several  of  the  cam- 
paigners said  they  hoped  to  spend  the  night 
in  Resurrection  City. 

A  similar  situation  was  evident  earlier  this 
week  when  an  unscheduled  group  from  Chi- 
cago moved  into  St.  Paul  &  Augustine  Audi- 
torium at  1715  15th  St.  NW. 

At  one  point  a  group  of  grumbling  youths, 
anxious  to  get  to  the  campsite,  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  building  drinking  from  a  pint  of 
gin.  The  auditorium  was  in  disarray  with 
pjpers  and  spilled  coffee  and  milk  on  the 
a  xir. 

Toutlis  were  wandering  around  aimlessly 
asking  nearly  everyone  looking  the  least  bit 
official  if  he  or  she  was  from  SCLC  and  what 
w.is  happening. 

The  Chicago  group  reportedly  included  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Illinois  city  street 
gang  of  to  igh  militants  known  as  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers. 

The  Blackstone  Rangers  quickly  tired  of 
w:uting  fo-  SCLC  staff  workers  to  register 
them  and  made  their  way  to  the  campsite 
on  their  own.  By  early  yesterday  a  block  of 
structures  was  taken  over  by  Rangers. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Sunday  Star. 

May   19,   1968) 

Abernatht   Starts   Caravan   on    Wat   From 

New  Mexico 

Ai.8i:querqt.e.  N.  Mex. — The  Rev  Ralph 
.Abernathy  said  yesterday  at  the  beginning  of 
one  segment  of  the  Poor  People's  March  that 
if  the  government  refused  to  do  anything 
about  the  poor's  problems,  the  people  would 
"rise  up  and  change  the  government."        * 

(A  shortage  of  money  for  transportation 
threatened  to  end  the  caravan  the  Associated 
Press  repwrted. 

I  Three  buses  needed  for  the  trip  would  cost 
$9,000.  according  to  a  leader  of  the  group.  The 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
has  supplied  $5,000  and  the  group  has  raised 
$2,400,  he  said,  adding  that  if  the  conference 
does  not  raise  the  remaining  amount,  the 
entire  trip  may  be  cajiceled.) 

Abernathy.  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  spoke  to  a  crowd  of 
about  800  at  Albuquerque's  Old  Town  Plaza. 

Southwest  march  chairman  Reies  Tijer- 
Ina — who  said  the  Albuquerque  march  had 
not  succeeded  because  "we  have  too  many 
enemies  in  the  news  media" — and  Chief  Mad 
Bear  Anderson  of  the  Tuscarora  Indian  tribe 
aiso  spoke  to  the  crowd. 

The  speeches  climaxed  a  2-hour.  4  4 -mile 
march  by  more  than  700  p>erson8  from  Albu- 
querque's poorer  southwest  section  through 


the  downtown  area  to  Old  Town — site  oX  the 
original  city. 

There  were  no  major  incidents  during  the 
march  but  one  television  newsman  said  he 
was  deliberately  kicked  by  one  of  the 
marchers. 

About  150  of  the  march  participants  ar- 
rived Friday  from  El  Paao.  Tex  ,  and  were 
Joined  by  approjdmately  156  New  Mexican.^ 
The  group  left  for  Santa  Fe  after  the  Old 
Town  rally  and  scheduled  a  brief  rally  in 
Santa  Fe  enroute  to  Denver. 

Abernathy,  dressed  in  blue  Jeans,  said  the 
white  man  in  America  was  "running  scared 
because  we've  got  a  thing  going." 

"Tlie  red  people,  white  people,  brown  peo- 
ple, black  people,  all  the  poor  people  in  this 
land  have  got  Charlie  (white  persons)  scared 
to  death.  Charlie  wants  us  to  turn  to  violence 
biit  we  won't."  Abernathy  said. 

He  said  New  Mexicans  pay  U.S.  Sens.  Clin- 
ton Anderson  and  Joseph  Montoya.  both 
Democrats.  S32.000  a  year  to  draft  legislation. 

"If  they  don't  know  how  to  write  them 
(bills')  then  we  ought  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  and  let  people  in  who  will.  If  the  govern- 
ment won't  do  something  .ibout  the  problems 
of  the  people,  the  people  will  rise  up  and 
change  the  government."  he  said. 

Among  the  marchers  w.as  the  Most  Rev. 
Jfunes  Peter  Davis,  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Ryan,  archbishop 
of  -Anchorage.  Alaska,  Ryan  was  here  for  a 
meeting  and  was  invited  by  Davis  to  partici- 
pate. 

Abernathy  said  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Washington,  the  people  already  at  the  C4imp- 
in  at  Resurrection  City  would  elect  a  mayor 
and  council  and  he  pleaded  for  ftinds  to  help 
finance  the  W.ishlngton  demonstration. 

"We  will  stay  there  until  something  is  done 
about  the  problems  we  face."  he  said.  "They 
say  If  we  start  any  civil  disobedience  they 
will  put  us  in  Jail.  Well.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
jail.  I've  been  there  many  times  In  the  cause 
of  freedom." 

(Prom  the  Witshington  Evening  Star, 

May  20.  1968] 

Over  80  Cases  op  Beer  Are  Stolen  at 

Coliseum 

More  than  80  cases  of  beer  were  reported 
stolen  and  a  $15,000  sound  system  apparently 
was  damaged  while  1.000  marchers  were  stay- 
ing at  Washington  Coliseum  Saturday  and 
yesterday. 

The  beer  was  missing  from  one  of  six  locked 
storerooms  rented  at  the  auditorium  by 
Sportservice.  Inc..  a  concessionaire.  The  other 
rooms,  along  with  about  10  dressing  rooms, 
also  were  broken  Into,  but  nothing  was  re- 
ported stolen. 

During  the  stay  by  the  marchers  in  the 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign,  someone  broke  the 
lock  on  t^e  contirol  room  and  turned  on  the 
sound  system  well  above  normal  voliune,  it 
was  reported.  The  amount  of  damage  had  not 
been  ascertained  by  early  today. 

Piles  of  trash  and  old  food  were  also  left 
strewn  through  the  auditorium  which  had 
been  donated  for  temporary  campaign  hous- 
ing. 

Several  marchers  Joined  Coliseum  person- 
nel in  sweeping  up  the  rubbish. 

The  marchers,  from  the  Midwest  contin- 
gent, spent  Saturday  night  at  the  Coliseum 
and  w^nt  to  Resurrection  City  yesterday. 
The  Rev.  James  Groppl.  the  militant  Mil- 
waukee Catholic  priest,  was  with  the  group. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

May  20.  1968) 
Campaign's  Leaders   Map   First  District  op 
Columbia  Protest  Rallies — Bollinc  Field 
Mentioned  as  Second  Campsite 
Leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  met 
again  today  on  plans  for  the  first  mass  dem- 
onstrations   by    their    followers,    who    now 
number  about  2.500  In  the  Washington  area. 
The  critical  housing  shortage  at  the  Res- 
urrection  City   campsite   on   The  Mall   was 


eased  temporarily  by  a  Sunday  of  feverish 
construction  activity  by  volunteers  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  camp  nearly  doubled  yester- 
day, and  some  2,(X)0  campaigners  are  now 
lioused  in  the  plywood  liuts. 

But  with  an  additional  3,000  demonstra- 
tors expected  Ijefore  the  end  of  next  week, 
It  became  clear  that  an  additional  campsite 
would  be  necessary  About  400  marchers  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  at  Resurrection 
City  are  being  put  up  at  15  nearby  Virginia 
churches,  where  they  will  stay  until  Wednes- 
day. 

anacostia  mentioned 

A  possible  .'second  campground  that  has 
been  mentioned  is  Boiling  Field  in  Anacostia. 
although  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy 
said  the  leaders  would  prefer  something 
closer  to  the  Capitol  Hill  and  downtown 
targets  of  the  march's  lobbying  efforts. 

Abernathy,  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  returned  to 
Washington  yesterday  from  a  nationwide 
fund  raising  tour.  He  presided  at  an  early 
morning  strategy  meeting  in  the  Pitts  Motor 
Hotel  in  the  1400  block  of  Belmont  Street 
NW. 

The  meeting  lasted  for  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Participants  wotild  not  reveal  Imme- 
diately what  came  out  of  the  meeting  except 
to  say  that  "some  Important  decisions"  were 
made. 

Involved  in  the  dLscusslon  were:  Bayard 
Rustln,  director  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  and  an  organi7:er  of  the  march  on 
Washington  in  1963;  the  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee 
Walker,  former  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  aide  and  now  urban  affair.s 
adviser  to  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller; Norma  HIU,  a  Rustln  assistant;  the 
Rev.  .Andrew  Young,  executive  vice  president 
of  SCLC;  Anthony  Henry,  a  director  of  the 
campaign;  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  natloml 
director  of  Operation  Breadbasket,  a  selective 
buying  .adjunct  of  .SCLC:  and  the  Rev.  James 
Bevel,  an  aide  to  Abernathy. 

HILL    ACTIVrriES    PLANNED 

SCLC  Staff  members  continued  discu-ssions 
today  although  Rustln  and  Hill  were  reported 
on  their  way  back  to  New  York. 

Rustln  was  asked  by  SCLC  leaders  to  orga- 
nize and  coordinate  the  one-day  demonstra- 
tion currently  planned  for  May  30.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  liis  decision  on  the  SCLC 
request  later  today. 

Young  said  that  the  meetlnt;  last  night 
also  dealt  with  the  admiiustrative  structure 
of  the  tent  city  and  integrating  the  SCLC 
staff  with  the  poor  people.  He  :idded  that  the 
meeting  also  focused  on  getting  additional 
people  into  Washington. 

Young  said  the  group  would  begin  some 
kind  of  actii-lties  on  Capitol  Hill  this  week. 
He  said  he  wasn't  concerned  about  the  bin 
on  large  demonstrations  at  the  Capitol  be- 
cause House  Speaker  John  McCormack, 
D-Mass.,  "has  promised  to  protect  the  dem- 
onstrators' right  to  petition." 

"We  might  march  to  the  Capitol,"  Young 
said,  "and  then  break  into  smaller  groups 
and  have  the  demonstrators  go  visit  their 
own  congressmen. 

"When  we  move,  we  will  move."  he  added. 

The  .Sunday  afternoon  rainstorm  caused 
the  leaders  at  the  campsites  to  call  off  a 
demonstration  that  was  planned  as  a  parade 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  area  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  back. 

face  several  problems 
Under  the  permit  granted  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  only  3.000  demonstrators  can 
stay  in  the  campsite  by  the  Reflecting  Pool, 
and  tuis  number  appears  likely  to  be  reached 
in  a  matter  of  days  as  construction  con- 
tinues and  caravans  roll  into  the  city  from 
all  directions. 

Housing  is  not  the  only  problem  faced  by 
the  SCLC  leaders.  But  leaders  voiced  opti- 
mism about  the  financial  squeeze  the  cam- 
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ualgn  is  in,  and  discounted  speculation  that 
their  control  of  the  protest  will  be  made 
harder  by  the  growing  number  of  militant 
youths  among  the  latest  contingents  to  ar- 

rivc 

Volunteers  worked  all  day  Sunday  and  into 
the  evening  putting  together  the  A-frame 
structures,  which  now  number  about  500. 
Buses  shuttled  between  The  Mall  and  the 
Washington  Coliseum  throughout  the  day. 
bringing  over  the  l.OOO  marchers  of  the  Mid- 
west contingent  who  had  been  housed  in  the 
sports  arena  Saturday  night. 

SPIRITS    BUOYED 

■nie  arrival  of  Abernathy  and  the  other 
■top  brass"  of  the  campaign  appeared  to 
buov  tip  the  spirits  of  Resurrection  City  res- 
idents "Now  we'll  get  down  to  business.' 
was  the  feeling  expressed  by  more  than  one 
demonstrator. 

During  last  week's  delay  and  confusion 
as  the  c^impaign  faced  a  financial  crisis  and 
coixstruction  lagged  at  the  camp,  several  of 
the  demonstrators  were  heard  complaining 
that  they  came  to  demonstrate  and  not  sit 
around  in  some  church  basement  waiting  for 
housing. 

When  asked  about  the  housing  problem. 
Young  said  that  if  people  need  housing  and 
there  is  land  available,  "we  will  use  it." 

He  added  that  he  wasn't  concerned  about 
opposition  from  Congress  if  the  demonstra- 
tors attempt  to  move  Into  neighboring 
parkland  because  "Congress  has  to  operate 
on  its  own  logic."  »,   .  i.   ^ 

Standing  at  the  muddy  campsite  that  had 
been  Lit  by  a  rough  rainstorm  earlier  in  the 
day  Young  refused  to  be  concerned  about 
reports  that  tough  militant  gangs  from 
Memphis.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  had  taken 
over  the  city. 

He  said  SCLC  had  brought  many  different 
people  from  vastly  different  places  and  back- 
grounds and  over  the  next  two  days  would 
begin  trying  to  build  a  community. 

"We  have  to  mold  the  people  Into  one  dis- 
ciplined, nonviolent  fighting  unit,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

In  an  interview  at  National  Airport.  Aber- 
nathy also  discounted  reports  that  young 
militants  were  attempting  to  seize  control 
of  Resurrection  City. 

•  The  last  report  I  received  was  that  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  were  serving  as  marshals 
and  were  helping  keep  things  under  control," 
lie  said. 

Abernathy  also  discounted  reports  that  the 
campaign  was  experiencing  severe  financial 
difficulties. 

■•■niere  is  no  crisis."  he  said.  "We  still  need 
funds  of  course,  and  welcome  more  contribu- 
tions. But  I  would  say  we  have  cleared  up 
our  problems." 

THOUSANDS    OF    SIGHTSEERS 

The  rain,  which  dispelled  fears  that  the 
shelters  would  leak  or  blow  down,  also  de- 
layed the  construction  and  soaked  piles  of 
clothing  and  shoes  that  had  come  into  the 
site  from  early  in  the  day. 

The  storm  also  added  to  the  general  traf- 
fic tieup  along  Independence  Avenue  and 
around  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as  sightseers 
came  out  by  the  thousands  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  city. 

In  a  brief  talk  with  newsmen  today.  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  of  SCLC.  who  has  been  named 
■mayor  "  of  Resurrection  City,  said  yester- 
day's rain  and  the  resulting  mud  had  de- 
moralized some  of  the  campers  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  asked  for  donations  of  sand  or 
gravel  to  "make  the  place  for  habitable." 

More  lumber  and  other  building  materials 
are  also  needed,  Jackson  .said. 

Asked  about  reports  of  differences  among 
the  campaigners.  Jackson  said  there  were 
"inevitably"  certain  problems,  but  he  denied 
that  factionalism  was  developing. 

GULP    AT    CAMPSITE 

Television  actor  Robert  Culp  and  his  wife, 
France  Nuyen,  appeared  at  the  plywood  tent 
city  this  morning  and  disappeared  into  one 


of  the  three  big.  circus-type  tents  on  the 
grounds.  Culp  said  he  was  working  for  Jack- 
son, but  he  would  not  discuss  details  with 
newsmen.  Of  the  three  big  tents,  one  is  used 
as  a  mess  hall  and  the  others  are  used 
lor  recreation  and  meetings. 

In  various  cities  around  the  country, 
groups  of  demonstrators  were  poised  for  the 
move  on  W.ashington. 

Three  busloads  scheduled  to  leave  Buffalo, 
NY  .  l:tsl  liight  were  held  back  when  the 
leaders  were  informed  that  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  capital  Revised  plans 
call  for  up  to  400  persons  10  busloads— to 
leave  Buffalo  May  29  for  arrival  in  time  for 
the    Memorial    D.iy   mass   demonstration. 

About  500  parliclpanUs  in  the  march  ar- 
rived in  Kansas  City  late  last  night  and  early 
today   en   route   to   Washington. 

KANSAS    CITY    BALLY 

The  marchers  settled  down  at  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  building  for  several  hours  rest  be- 
lore  a  rally  in  Municipal  Stadium. 

A  bus  carrving  51  Indians  and  Mexican 
Americans  irom  Oklahoma  and  Texas  was 
the  first  U)  arrive.  About  dawn  today  14 
other  buses  arrived  from  Denver.  Colo  .  bring- 
ing Indians.  Negroes,  whites  and  Mexican 
Americans  assembled  from  varlou.s  points  in- 
cluding San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Albu- 
querque. El  Pa.so,  Denver  :ind  Wichita. 

From  their  Kans;u;  Ciiy  slop  the  march- 
ers were  scheduled  to  head  for  Columbia.  Mo  . 
where  another  rally  was  planned,  and  then 
on  St.  Louis. 

A  Pacific  Northwest  caravan  reacl.ed  Bis- 
marck. N.D..  vesterdav  in  two  buses.  Most  of 
the  party  were  from  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon cities,  but  thev  were  joined  by  two  white 
persons  and  15  Indians  at  Missoula.  Mont.  A 
third  busload  of  15  to  20  North  Dakotans 
joined  the  caravan  at  its  departure  for  Wash- 
ington todav.  Most  of  them  were  Indians 
from  Fort  BeVthold.  who  want  to  press  claims 
against  the  federal  government. 

REACTION    IS    MIXED 

Reaction    to    the    campaign    continued    to 

))e  mixed.  ,,     , 

Senate  Democratic  Whip  Russell  Long 
said  yeslerdav  he  would  not  knuckle  under 
to  "threats"  hy  the  poor  people. 

Referring  to  Abernathy.  leader  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  the  city.  Long  said: 

"If  he  wants  me  to  vote  for  something  on 
threat  of  burning  Washington  down,  then 
let  him  burn  it  down.'  The  Louisiana  Senator 
then  said.  "If  the  President  and  the  federal 
government  are  not  disposed  to  carry  out  the 
law,  then  mavbe  they  ought  to  burn  it  down 
and  move  the  capital  to  some  state." 

Longs  remarks  were  made  on  the  CBS 
television  and  radio  program.  Face  the  Na- 
tion He  emphasized  he  would  be  willing  to 
listen  to  the  poor  people  so  long  as  they 
observed  the  law  and  petitioned  Congress 
peaceablv.  ,  ..     . 

Long  noted  that  Abernathy  had  stated  that 
the  SCLC  would  remain  nonviolent  during 
the  campaign  to  jtersuade  Congress  to  do 
more  for  poor  people.  Long  also  noted  that 
Abernathy  said  the  SCLC  could  not  be 
blamed  if  other  groups  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  became  violent. 


federal  spending  on  programs  taeneftting  the 
poor  has  reached  the  astonishing  total  of 
$138  billion,"  Byrd  said 

Meanwhile  the  demonstration  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  Gov  Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
who  said  in  a  television  interview  that  he 
looked  uixin  it  "aR  a  new  imaginative  way  "f 
creating  a  lobby,  lo  bring  attention  to  con- 
gressmen they  have  a  problem,  they  want 
help." 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
meeting  in  Washington,  also  endorsed  the 
march  and  pledged  a  $1  000  contribution 


BAKER.    UYFD    SPEAK    OUT 

Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr..  R-Tenn..  in  a 
report  to  his  constituents,  said  he  believes 
the  consensus  in  Congress  is  that  "there  is  a 
high  degree  of  sensitivity  and  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged— 
problems  which  must  not  be  ignored— but 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
not  function  with  a  pistol  to  its  head." 

In  a  speech  to  a  lumbermen's  convention 
at  Boca  Raton.  Fla..  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
D-W  Va..  said  leaders  of  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  "would  have  it  appear  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  minorities  in  America." 

But  actually,  he  said,  no  government  has 
ever  done  more  for  its  citizens.  "Since  1960, 


DE.ATH  OF  MORTON  J  MAY 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presidont. 
the  dentil  of  Morton  J.  May  last  week  in 
St.  Ltiuis  wa.s  an  occasion  of  .sorrow  botli 
in  llie  city  and  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  nationally  known  philanthi'opist, 
Mr.  Mav  was  particularly  active  in  Jew- 
ish activities.  However,  he  t-ave  to  many 
othei's.  as  well.  His  greatest  interest  was 
in  the  National  JewLsh  Hospital  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  which  was  cofounded  by  his 
father.  David  May. 

David  May.  who  had  entered  the  nier- 
chandisin',;  business  at  Loadville.  Colo.. 
in  1876.  .saw  the  development  of  a  chain 
of  stores  in  many  American  cities  before 
luinin?  the  family  business  over  ti 
Morton  J.  May  in  1917.  The  younscr  Mr 
May  tictivelv  directed  the  company  until 
1951.  when  he  in  turn  iclinqui.shed  the 
pi'esideucy  to  his  son.  Morton  D.  May. 

Most  of  Mr.  May's  philanlliropic  con- 
tributions were  bestowed  anonymously. 
For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish the  full  list  of  charities  which  bene- 
fited f  10m  his  activities. 

Among  orcanizations  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  in  which  he  was  active  are  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Centers  Association,  the 
Louis  D.  Beaumont  Foundation,  the  Jew- 
i.sh  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  the  Municipal 
Tlieatre  Association,  and  the  St.  Lkjuis 
Symphony  Society. 

Morton  J.  Mays  dedication  and  service 
lo  his  fellow  man  will  be  Ions  remem- 
bered. I  extend  my  deepest  .sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  recopmlzins  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  May,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorials 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
May  19,  19681 
Morton   J.   May 
In   the  death  of  Morton  J.  May.  honorary 
board    chairman    of    the    May    Department 
Stores  Co  ,  a  nationwide  chain  ih.it  includes 
the   Famous-Barr  Co.  St.    Louis   has   lost   a 
distinguished    citizen    and    renowned    mer- 
chant  Bevond  that,  it  has  lost  a  man  whose 
many  known  benefactions  to  the  city  and  its 
institutions  contributed  much  to  the  life  of 
the  community. 

The  full  extent  of  Mr.  May's  philanthropies 
is  not  eencrallv  known,  but  as  Edwin  S. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  said,  "enough 
were  made  public  to  make  him  a  true  hu- 
manltari.an."  One  of  his  chief  philanthropies 
was  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  founder.  He  was 
generous  to  St  Louis  University  and  Wash- 
ington University,  both  of  which  conferred 
honors  upon  him.  In  1959.  by  Papal  decree,  he 
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wrui  mule  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Syl- 

The  $50  000  contribution  to  the  St.  Louts 
summer  Job  and  recreation  progr&m  tor 
y  >une  people  made  by  the  May  company  and 
Famous- Barr  stores  in  memory  of  Mr.  May 
Is  a  flttln?  tribute  to  Mr  May  and  the  Ideals 
that  motivated  him  It  Is  another  contribu- 
tion to  human  betterment,  reflecting  one  of 
Mr   Mays  guiding  principles. 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

May  18,  19681 

Morton  J.  May 

.M  rton  J,  May.  In  his  full  life  well  lived, 
received  perhaps  more  varied  honors  than 
any  St   Loulslan  In  memory. 

It  can  be  said  in  truth  that  all  were  earned. 

This  Is  the  ultimate  tribute  to  a  good  citi- 
zen whose  goal  was  to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow 
in:in. 

He  was  an  eminently  successful  business- 
man, cirtc  leader  ard  philanthropist. 

HU  greatest  success  was  as  a  human  being, 
a  noble  champion  of  mankind. 

He  was  good.  He  was  honest.  He  was 
charitable. 

Men  who  achieve  great  wealth  frequently 
acquire  as  many  detractors  as  they  have 
dollars. 

Not- Morton  J.  May. 

Ttiete  Is  no  one  in  the  St.  Louis  community 
who  had  reason  or  occasion  to  speak  lU  of 
Mr  May  He  was  genuinely  liked  and  re- 
spected by  a^.'ioclates.  employees  and  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  St.  Louisans 
who  either  benefited  from  his  generosity  or 
admired  him  for  it. 

The  scift  of  .850.000  to  YOUTH,  made  by  the 
May  Department  Stores  and  Famous- Barr  Co. 
In  memory  of  Mr.  May  Friday,  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  companies'  departed  leader. 
The  money  will  be  allocated  to  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  to  benefit  youngsters. 

Mr  May  could  not  have  had  a  more  humble 
be^jinnlng.  He  was  bom  in  the  mining  town  of 
Leadvllle.  Colo,  where  his  father.  David, 
started  out  as  a  small  store  owner.  Though 
David  May  was  successful,  Morton  began  as 
a  stock  boy. 

His  gifts  amounted  to  millions.  His  fa- 
vorite cl-  arlty.  understandably,  was  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver,  which  was 
co-founded  by  his  father  This  International- 
ly famovs  Institution  has  a  motto.  "None 
may  enter  who  can  pay — none  may  pay  who 
enter  " 

Mr  May's  own  motto  was.  "There  Is  no 
greater  deed  that  we  as  Jews  can  do  than 
help  care  for  our  fellow  man." 

Because  he  lived  his  motto,  Mr.  May  was 
honored  in  return. 

Mr  May  was  a  substantial  contributor  to 
St.  Louis  University  and  Washington  Univer- 
sity He  also  gave  generously  to  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity at  Waltham.  Mass..  which  named  him 
a  fellow,  and  to  Fisk  University,  a  Negro 
school  at  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Most  of  his  gifts  were  bestowed  anonymous- 
ly. Those  who  know  say  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  name  a  charity  which  is  not  in- 
debted to  Mr  May. 

One  of  the  recognition  he  enjoyed  the  most 
was  being  named  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Pope  St.  Sylvester,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  late  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Pope  John  referred  to  Mr.  May  as  "a  man 
of  unblemished  character  who  promoted  the 
Interests  of  society." 

That  he  was.  That  he  did.  And  that  is  why 
all  St.  Louis  mourns  the  passing  of  Morton 
J  May. 


CRIME  AND  THE   M.\HCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  Luianimous  consent  to  insert 
m  the  Record  the  following  news  items: 


An  article  by  Jack  Vitek.  entitled  "Will 
Buses  Roll  After  Dark''"  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Dally  News: 

An  article  by  Pamela  Howard,  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Daily 
News,  entitled  "The  Poor  Plan  Dntn-t 
Action  "; 

An  article  by  Michael  Bem.stein  from 
today's  Washington  Daily  News  entitled 
"For  Busmen's  Wives  It's  a  Fearful 
Wait";  and 

An  article  from  today's  Washington 
Star  enti,tled  "Poor  Staging  First  March 
Here. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

I  From   the   Waishlngton    (DC.)    Daily   News, 
May  20,  1968) 

Will  Buses  Roll  After  Dark' 
(By  Jack  Vitek) 

DC.  Transit  and  union  officials  are  to  meet 
today  to  try  to  break  a  deadlock  over  a  driver 
safety  Issue  that  kept  most  buses  off  the 
streets  last  night  and  leaves  the  question 
of  after-dark  service  tonight  still  in  doubt. 

Rush-hoiu'  service  was  reported  normal 
this  morning  and  transit  and  union  officials 
said  they  expect  it  to  be  on  par  during  tiie 
rtish-hour  late  this  afternoon. 

After-dark  service  stopped  last  night  when 
some  100  drivers  refused  to  carry  their 
"traps."  money  boxes  for  change.  The  "traps" 
usually  carry  from  $50  to  SlOO.  money  that 
has  been  tempting  robbers  at  a  furious  pace 
this  year.  (There  have  been  233  btis  rob- 
beries since  Jan.  1,  compared  to  a  total  of 
343  last  year.) 

Transit  officials  said  the  100  drivers  were 
suspended  for  the  refusal.  The  drivers  said 
they  were  not  going  to  carry  "traps"  uuder 
union  instructions. 

called  bati 

The  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  asked 
the  drivers  to  refuse  their  change-making 
txixes — normally  S50  to  $1(X) — in  an  attempt 
to  slop  the  ever-Increasing  robberies  of  bus 
drivers  by  removing  the  "money  bait." 

Evening  rush  hour  service  dropped  10  per 
cent  yesterday  after  drivers  began  refusing 
cash  boxes  at  about  3  p.m..  company  spokes- 
men said.  They  said  services  gradually  ta- 
pered off  until  only  18  buses  were  on  the 
streets  at  11  p.m.  when  normally  over  100 
are  in  service. 

Scores  of  our  city's  night  workers  found 
themselves  stranded  niter  long,  confusing 
waits  at  bus  stops  for  buses  that  never 
arrived. 

Neither  high  union  nor  company  officials 
would  comment  today  on  the  course  of  the 
seven-hour  talks  that  broke  up  shortly  after 
12:30  a.m..  with  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  chairman  George 
Avery  joining  in  as  a  mediator. 

But  separately,  both  sides  remained 
adamant  In  their  positions.  J.  Godfrey  But- 
ler, senior  vice  president  of  DC.  Transit. 
said  operating  without  change-making 
money  would  be  the  same  as  running  a  bus 
service  for  free.  He  said  suspended  drivers 
forfeited  the  night's  pay. 

.WMATC  chairman  Avery,  medifiting  the 
crisis  in  the  city's  interest,  said  altho  there 
was  no  agreement  last  night,  he  hoped  for 
one  today  "since  at  least  things  are  not  to 
the  point  where  everyone  Is  throwing  up 
their  hands  and  refusing  to  speak  to  each 
other. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yellow  Cab  dispatcher  re- 
ported calls  from  people  stranded  without 
buses  had  "overloaded"  the  company's  night 
service,  always  in  demand.  "Everylxxly  wants 
cabs,"  he  said,  "but  cab  drivers  are  like  bus 
drivers.  They  don't  want  to  work  at  night 
either." 


The  P(X)r  Plan  Direct  Amo."j 
(By  Pamela  Howard) 

The  Po<:>r  People's  Cimpxilgn  will  take  lt.s 
first  'direct  action"  today  with  a  pilgrimat'e 
to  the  grave  of  President  John  F,  Kennedy. 
Rev  Ralph  David  Abernnthy  announced  fol- 
lowing yesterday's  daylong  strategy  session 
with  march  leaders. 

The  surprise  announcement  came  after 
the  Soiitliern  Chrl.stlan  Leadership  Confer- 
ence chairman  reported — during  a  strategy 
session  break — that  the  mass  march  sched- 
uled for  Memorial  Day  may  be  postponed  to 
mid-June. 

Informed  sources  said  Bayard  Rustln.  ar- 
chitect of  the  1963  march,  ;isked  for  more 
time  to  organize  the  kind  of  massive  turn- 
out envisioned — one  million,  according  to 
SCLC  spokesmen. 

Fresh  from  his  first  night's  sleep-in  at 
Resurrection  City.  Rev.  Abernathy  today  be- 
gan with  a  series  of  meetings  on  Capitol  Hill 
He  stiirts  liis  confrontations  on  behalf  of 
the  Poor  People's  C<unpaign  in  the  wake  of 
an  Impassioned  plea  he  made  yesterday  for 
non-violence. 

The  purpofe  of  the  campaign  is  not  to 
burn  Washington  down,  but  "straighten  it 
right."  Rev.  Abernathy  told  a  huge  crowd 
after  he  had  taken  a  walk  tliru  the  muddy 
campsite. 

"What  we  are  going  to  do  is  sleep  at  night 
out  liere.  but  we  .are  going  to  raise  liell  in 
the  daytime,"  said  Rev.  Abernathy.  "The 
enemy  is  not  here,  it  is  up  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Rev.  Abernathy  told  the  crowd  that  he  i.s 
not  worried  about  June  16  expiration  of  the 
permit  for  the  West  Potomac  Park  campsite. 

"If  they  don't  let  us  live  in  the  Park  here. 
we're  golnj;  to  the  White  House.  If  they  won't 
let  us  live  there,  we'll  move  to  Capitol  Hill," 
Rev.  .•\bernathy  said. 

Resurrection  City  dried  out  yesterday  after 
Sunday's  downpour.  SCLC  leader  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  was  named  "mayor". 

Actress  Shelley  Winters  appeared  at  the 
campsite  arotind  3  p.m.  for  a  meeting  with 
SCLC  leader  Rev.  James  Bevel.  She  expressed 
disappointment  bectiuse  neither  Mrs.  Aber- 
nathy or  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  were 
on  the  site,  but  said  she  had  come  to  wish 
the  people  well.  She  said  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  luncheon. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  about  400  men. 
women  and  children  from  Yonkers.  N.Y..  led 
by  a  dozen  clergymen  held  a  prayer  vigil  nt 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

We've  come  because  we  realize  America 
Is  sick."  Rev.  Nathanial  Grady  told  the  group 
making  a  one-day  pilgrimage  to  the  site. 
"Prayer  is  the  only  thing  that  will  heal  her." 
Rev.  Grady  said. 

For    BrsMEN's    Wives    It's    a    Fearfvi.    Wait 
(By  Mlcliael  Bernstein) 

The  group  of  DC.  Transit  bus  drivers' 
wives  talked  about  their  husbands  leaving 
for  work  each  day  as  if  the  men  were  going 
off  to  fight  in  some  distant  war. 

"Every  time  my  husband  goes  out  that 
door  I  never  know  if  he  is  coming  back  to 
me."  said  Mrs.  L.  D.  May  of  Adelphi.  "My 
husband  has  l^een  robbed  three  times  during 
the  daylight  hours.  Now  he  won't  even  tell 
me  what  happeios  on  the  bus." 

For  one  of  the  other  18  wives  who  met 
with  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster  iD.  Md.)  and 
Rep.  Hervey  Machen  (R.,  Md.)  yesterday 
to  demand  more  protection  for  the  drivers, 
her  liusband  talks  too  much. 

"It's  In  his  conversation  all  the  time,"  she 
said.  "It's  terrible  when  that's  all  they  have 
to  talk  about." 

Litely.  tlio.  all  the  drivers  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  robbery-shooting  of  John 
Talley.  46.  who  was  killed  near  Dupont  Circle 
early  Friday,  .^nd  :is  a  result,  one  wife,  Mrs. 
John  Hull  of  Bladensburg,  organized  a  group 
of  women  to  press  for  more  protection. 
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We  want  an  armed  guard  of  some  type 
to  ride  on  all  the  bii.se*  day  and  night  for  an 
indefinite  period,"  she  kept  telling  the  leg- 
islators .She  .md  the  other  women  said  the 
additional  320  police  man  liours  ordered 
after  the  shooUng  would  do  little  to  help  the 

drivers.  , 

There  was  an  officer  within  ear  range  of 
Mr  Tallev,"  she  said.  "...  policemen  sta- 
tioned In"  cars  can't  possibly  help  a  driver 
when  he's  shot  on  the  bus." 

When  someone  mentioned  reports  that 
drivers  are  carrying  guns.  Mrs  Hull  replied: 
\  driver  is  not  suppo.sed  to  be  a  driver  and 
ft  policeman.  Tttev  are  not  paid  to  be  two 
people"  (Minutes  after  the  meeting  started 
D  C.  Transit  officials  taid  any  driver  found 
carrying  a  gun  could  be  fired ) . 

Sen  Brewster  was  very  sympathetic  to  the 
women's  cause— ivs  was  Rep,  Machen— and 
lie  said  he  h>>ped  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton win  ask  for  emergency  appropriations 
to  beef  up  protection." 

Later,  Deputv  Mayor  Thomas  W.  Fletcher 
was  equally  sympathetic,  but  not  very  en- 
couraging. 

"As  for  putting  a  gtiard  on  every  bus.  we 
don't  have  the  manpower."  he  said.  He  also 
said  that  "there  is  no  way  troops  could  be 
used  unless  the  mayor  declares  an  emer- 
gency." 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

May  20.  19681 
Poor  Staging  First  March  Here:    Kennedy 
Grave  Visit  Prelude  to  Militant  Rallies- 
Other    GRorps    Srr   To   Attend    Hearings 
BY   Congress  Panels 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  was  to 
lead  the  first  march  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign to  Arlington  Cemetery  today  to  honor 
John  P.  Kennedy  as  a  prelude  to  demonstra- 
tions he  predicted  will  be  more  militant  and 
more  ma-ssive  than  have  ever  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  this  nation." 

With  an  estimated  2.500  campaigners  now 
Uving  in  Resurrection  City— and  more  on  the 
way— officials  (.)f  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Contcrence  also  planned  to  send 
eroups  of  demonstrators  to  Capitol  Hill  to- 
day to  attend  several  committee  hearings 
and  hear  a  speech  in  the  House. 

Abernathy,   at   a   "town   meeting"    at   the 

rampsite   last   night,   told    the   campaigners. 

We're  not  going  to  burn  It   (Washington) 

down— were  just  going  to  straighten  It  out. 

will    hear    WATSON 

"What  we  are  going  to  do  Is  sleep  at  night 
:,iit  here,  but  were  going  to  raise  hell  in  the 
daytime."  the  SCLC  chief  said. 

'The  Rev.  James  Bevel.  SCLC's  director  of 
ronvlolent  techniques,  said  the  Capitol  Hill 
contingent  plans  to  listen  to  a  scheduled  ad- 
dress to  the  House  by  Rep.  Albert  Watson. 
R-S  C 

Watson  said  he  will  disclose  Communist  in- 
volvement In  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  in 
the  speech  to  "give  the  American  people  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
there  is  an  actual  Communist  or  subversive 
conspiracy  accompanying  this  particular 
demonstration  and  the  general  unrest  exist- 
:ng  in  our  nation  today." 

Bevel  retorted  "This  is  an  empty  stomach- 
inspired  movement. "  and  urged  marchers  to 
listen  to  Watson  "to  see  how  Ignorant  con- 
gressmen can  be." 

MAY    POSTPONE   RALLY 

\bernathy  said  yesterday  SCLC  may  post- 
i.^jno  the  scheduled  massive  demonsUation 
now  set  for  Memorial  Day  at  which  various 
r-ampalgn  officials  have  predicted  a  turnout 
i.f  150,000  to  1  million. 

The  federal  permit  for  Resurrection  City 
\pires  on  June  16.  but  Abernathy.  during 
ai  afternoon  tour  of  the  site.  said.  "I'm  not 
.vorrying  about  it  expiring.  If  they  don't  let 
us  live  In  the  paik.  we'll  move  to  the  White 
House.  If  we  can't  live  In  the  WiUe  House, 
v.e're  going  over  to  the  Capitol." 


Abernathy  returned  here  yesterday  alter 
a  nationwide  fund-raising  swing  and  presided 
at  an  earlv  naornlng  strategy  meeUng  at  the 
Pitts  Motor  Hotel,  14th  and  Belmont  SUeeta 
NW. 

In  a  statement  later  In  the  day.  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  slain  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
recalled  that  two  weeks  ago  he  led  advance 
delegations  of  campaigners  to  a  number  of 
federal  agencies,  presenting  cabinet  officers 
with  demands. 

"We  will  be  returning  in  the  next  several 
days  to  receive  responses  from  the  federal 
agencies  to  which  we  presented  our  requests 
for  action."  he  said. 

VIOLENCE  RVLED  OUT 

.SCLC  officials  have  reiterated  that  civil 
disobedience  will  be  resorted  to  after  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  been  given 
a  chance  to  react  to  the  demonstrators' 
demands. 

"We're  not  going  to  have  any  violence 
whatever."  Abernathy  told  the  town  meeting 
last  night,  "because  this  Is  what  the  forces 
of  evil  want  us  to  do.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
remain  nonviolent." 

And  referring  to  his  "raise  hell"  comment, 
Abernathy  said.  "The  real  hell  in  this  coun- 
try is  poverty,  sickness,  children  in  Missis- 
sippi sutrering  from  malnutrition— that's  the 
hell  we're  speaking  of." 

Abernathy  obliquely  answered  consistent 
reports  of  "  financial  difficulty  by  telling 
Resurrection  City  residents  that  money  was 
coming  in  and  showing  the  group  checks, 
but  he  did  not  elaborate. 

Earlier  m  the  day,  however,  he  admitted 
.it  a  press  lonterence  that  SCLC  did  not  yet 
have   sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  city. 

"We  have  a  reservoir  of  good  ■will  in  this 
country  and  that  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds,"  he  added. 


"BETTER   BE   r-RIGHTENED  " 


At  the  same  press  conference.  Abernathy 
was  asked  whether  the  "raise  hell "  statement 
might  frighten  area  residents. 

"They'd  better  be  frightened,  "  he  replied. 
that  this  country  is  going  to  burn"  if  uoth- 
In;  is  done  about  poverty. 

Meanwhile,  about  400  campaigners  from 
one  of  the  Southern  contingents  were  ex- 
pected to  move  to  the  campsite  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  tomorrow  from  chiu-ches  in 
Northern  Vireinia  where  they  have  been  tince 
Sunday  night. 

About  700  persons  in  the  Western  seg- 
ment of  the  march  arrived  in  St.  Louis  from 
Kansas  City  last  night.  The  s:roup  was  to 
leave  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  today,  arriving  here 
Thursday. 

A  group  of  about  100  campaigners  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  rolled  into  Minneapolis 
last  night  after  a  daylong  bus  trip  from  Bis- 
marck, N.D. 

The  eroup  was  made  up  predominately  or 
Indians.  George  Yellow  Wolf,  who  joined  the 
march  at  Bismarck,  told  a  rally,  "Our  pur- 
pose in  this  march  is  similar  to  everyone  s 
alms.  We  must  be  given  an  equal  share  in 
this  country's  wealth." 

BETTER   MEALS   PROMISED 

Visitors  to  the  campsite  yesterday  included 
actor  Robert  Culp  and  actress  Shelley  Win- 
frs  Miss  Winters  said.  "I  came  to  wish  the 
people  the  best  and  to  hope  that  Congress 
listens  to  them  and  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems." .   .  . 

During  Ills  visit  to  the  campsite  last  night. 
Abernathy  asked  residents  how  they  liked 
their  meals  and  said  they  would  be  getting 
better   a«d   that  one  day   they   would  have 

"We're  not  going  to  pay  a  penny  for  it." 
he  said.  "We're  going  to  go  to  the  food  stores 
and  make  them  pay  for  it.  It  they  don't  were 
going  to  boycott  them." 

The  Resurrection  City  residents  continue 
to  lead  a  spartan  existence  as  shower  and 
laundry  facUiUes  liave  not  been  finished,  and 
most  of   the  campaigners  have   had  to  use 


buckets  for  bathing  and  laundry,  l  nemical 
toilets  are  being  used. 

five    HUNDRED    SHELTERS    ERTCTED 

About  500  of  the  A-frame,  plywood  and 
plastic  shelters  have  now  been  erected  ut  the 
600-odd  originally  planned.  The  campsite 
permit  restricts  the  number  c)f  campers  to 
3.000.  and  with  up  to  5.000  expected  here 
eventually  by  SCLC.  housing  will  continue  to 
be  a  prime  problem. 

Tourists  and  the  curious  continued  to  clog 
the  area  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

"All  you  visitors."  shouted  one  marshal 
through  a  megaphone  at  one  point  yester- 
day, "we  have  all  these  old  people  down  here 
with  no  snuff,  pipes  or  tobacco  like  they're 
used  to.  We  have  set  up  a  donation  box  by 
the  gate.  Please  help  us  buy  snuff  and  tobac- 
co lor  our  old  lolks." 

Bevel  said  workshops  in  nonviolent  tech- 
niques will  begin  today  for  camp  residents. 
And.  Bevel  added,  "when  you  see  how  Igno- 
rant a  congressman  can  be.  you'll  start  ap- 
preciating your  own  ability." 

A  delegation  from  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign was  expected  to  attend  a  Rayburn 
Building  hearing  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  malnutrition  and 
federal  food  programs  and  iwsslbly  a  Senate 
committee  session. 

Abernathy  arrived  at  the  camp  at  about 
8:30  pjn.  and  visited  with  people  who  came 
out  to  shake  his  hand  as  he  walked  through 
the  dark,  muddy  streeu  on  liLs  :;econd  visa 
of  the  day. 

He  kept  repeating,  "Bless  your  heart,  i-o 
good  to  .see  you." 

WANTS    TO    LEAVE 

One  older  woman.  Anna  Mae  Ray.  of 
Marks.  Miss.,  said  she  wanted  to  return 
home  to  the  six  children  she  had  left  be- 
hind. She  had  two  children  with  her,  Aber- 
nathy directed  her  to  aides  -who  promised 
to  take  her  to  sCLC  headquarters  and  find 
her  transportation 

At  one  hut,  Abernathy  and  his  aide.  Ber- 
nard Lee  walked  in  to  \  isit  .i  family  watching 
a  television  set.  Reporters  were  not  \>er- 
mitted  near  the  hut  while  Abernathy  and 
Lee  paid  their  short  visit. 

At  the  meeting  described  ;is  the  first  town 
meeting  of  Resurrection  Ciiv.  Ice  said  that 
two   similar    meetings    would    be    lield    each 

day. 

Lee  and  J.  T.  Johnson,  a  lop  iiCLC  Iicid 
organizer,  led  the  group  of  about  700  per- 
sons in  several  handclapplng  freedom  songs. 

The  smell  of  burning  trash  and  wood  was 
heavy  at  the  campsite,  with  fires  in  teverjl 
trash  barrels.  At  one  point  a  parade  marshal 
rushed  to  a  group  of  youths  warming  them- 
selves at  a  large  fire  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  a  tipped-over  barrel.  The  flames  were 
dangerously  close  to  some  of  the  plywoo<J 
huts. 

ABERNATHY    SMILES 

Abernathv  .smiled  widely  ris  Lee  aud  John- 
son led  the'  ila.ipui';  crowd  ui  :  uch  verres 
as  "No  more  Ycssah  Boss  Over  Me."  and. 
"If  You  Are  for  Freedom  Clap  Your  Hands." 

Lee  called  tor  the  singing  of  a  hvmn. 
"Sweet  Hour  of  Praver."  and  then  told  the 
crowd  It  needed  God's  protection  because 
when  the  marchers  leave  Washington.  Wr 
gonna  have  to  return  home.  iTicy  know  all 
of  us  Something  divine  Is  gonna  have  to 
watch  over  us."  ^       ^^  ^ 

Lee  introduced  Abernathy.  who  addressed 
his  speech  to  mv  black  brothers  and  sisters, 
my  wh'te  brothers  and  sisters,  mv  brov  ii 
brothers  and  sisters  and  my  poor  brothers 
and  sisters." 

H"  said  he  had  come  to  dedicate  tlic  new 
cify  hall  and  to  elect  a  mayor  of  the  city  He 
was  -tandlng  on  a  small  wooden  platform 
in  front  of  the  1  irge  structure  built  from 
sheets  of  plywood  that  will  house  the  camp 
government.  ,  .     _ 

A  voung  Negro,  apparently  rehearsed  m 
bis    role,    stood    aud    gave    a    brief    speech 
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nominating  Abernalhy  for  mayor.  Several 
seconds  were  shouted  from  the  crowd,  but 
then  a  white  woman,  also  apparently  pre- 
coached.  came  before  the  microphones  to 
second  the  nomination. 

IT'S    OFFICIAL 

Abernathy  then  shouted  to  the  crowd, 
•'.Are  you  ready  for  the  motion?"  He  waa 
answered  by  shouts  of  "yes  " 

"All  in  favor  say  aye."  Abernathy  shouted. 
The  crowd  dutifully  answered.  "Aye."  All  op- 
posed say  nay."  he  continued.  There  were 
no  nays  Abernathy  announced  that  the  ayes 
'have  It."  and  then  asked  for  a  vote  of  ac- 
clamation, which  he  got. 

He  made  his  first  appointment — the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  of  Chicago,  to  be  "city  mana- 
ger" and  said  he  and  Jackson  would  have 
offices  in  the  new  city  hall. 

Keeping  with  the  happy,  pep  rally  mood 
of  the  meeting.  Abernathy  said  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  live  in  the  city  so  lie  could 
carry  Mrs   Abernathy  over  the  threshold. 

"We  got  to  stay  with  you.  If  we  go  up  we 
all  go  up  together.  If  we  go  down,  we  all  go 
down  together."  Abernathy  said. 

He  said  the  commiuiity  would  elect  a  city 
council,  and  establish  a  sanitation  depart- 
ment— "you  don't  want  any  diseases  break- 
ing out  here  " — a  health  department  and  a 
welfJlre  depaxtment  He  said  the  city  doesn't 
need  a  sheriff  or  police  chief  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  marshals  to   "peace  keepers." 

LODGING   OFFERED 

He  then  called  on  Bevel  to  get  the  people 
ready  for  the  demonstrations,  today  But  be- 
fore Bevel  could  speak,  AbeiTiathy  pointed  to 
a  man  in  tlie  crowd  in  front  of  him  who 
apparently  asked  to  be  recognized.  The  man 
suggested  that  Abernathy  spend  the  mght  in 
his  hotel  since  he  was  unable  to  tind  housing. 

Abernathy  then  turned  to  the  crowd  and 
asked.  "Is  it  all  right  with  you  if  I  slay  in  a 
hotel  tonight  but  come  in  tomorrow?"  The 
crowd  answered  yes. 

Jesse  Jackson  then  took  the  microphone 
and  said.  "It  is  important  that  we  make 
decisions  ourselves  and  not  let  the  press  kill 
our  leaders."' 

He  said  Abernathy  had  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  the  campsite,  but  that  the 
staff  wa.s  worried  about  the  leader  because 
"you  aint  got  a  whole  lot  of  Abernathys 
around,  t  don't  want  him  around  here  every 
night.  They  (white  folks)  protect  their  lead- 
ers. I  dor.'t  want  him  down  with  me.  I  want 
him  to  stand  on  my  shoulders.  .  .  .  We  have 
a  leader  and  to  give  him  pneumonia  (to 
prove  a  jKJint)  is  like  casting  pearls  to  the 
swine."  The  crowd  shouted  its  approval  as 
Abernathy  stood  by  impassively. 


DOMESTIC   FOOD   .ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF   1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
16, 1  introduced  a  bill  called  the  Domestic 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1968.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  ending  the  endless  cycle  that 
now  exists  in  this  country  of  hunger, 
poverty,  sickness,  and  death  ai-nong  the 
poor. 

On  May  17.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Resui-rection  City  and  to  view  at 
first  hand  some  of  the  things  the  citizens 
board  of  inquiry  had  found  about 
"Hunger,  U.S.A." 

An  article  written  by  Robert  C.  May- 
nard,  and  published  in  the  Outlook  sec- 
tion of  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  adds 
an  important  diinension  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  For  the  hunger 
problem  is  not  an  abstract  thing.  It  is 
something  more  than  statistics.  It  is  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Maynaid's  article  well  docu- 
ments the  devastation  in  terms  of  health, 
ability  to  work  and  learn,  even  ability  to 


seek  redress  of  grievance,  all  of  which 
can  be  attinbuted  to  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  and  can  over- 
come the  problem  of  hunger  in  this  land. 
I  am  confident  that  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  stan-ation  and  malnutrition 
such  as  that  included  in  my  bill  will  help 
us  do  just  that. 

In  the  hope  that  vivid  realization  will 
stimulate  the  kind  of  response  we  need  to 
the  hunger  problems  before  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Maynard's 
ailicle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They   Are  Born  Hungry 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

The  streets  of  Frogtown  are  paved  with 
du.st.  The  houses  are  shacks  that  sit  on  silts. 
In  Savannah,  a  stranger  usually  finds  his  way 
by  noting  the  names  of  streets  on  stone 
markers,  about  four  feet  high,  that  stand  on 
each  corner.  But  they  do  not  stand  in  Prog- 
town:  they  lie  on  their  sides  because  the 
dust  will  not  sustain  their  weight  in  an  up- 
right position. 

Thus  a  stranger  in  Savannah's  Southwest 
Negro  ghetto  can  never  be  certain  what 
streets  go  which  way.  He  has  to  rely  on  the 
street  urchins,  who  come  up  and  beg,  "Mister, 
can  I  have  a  penny?"  Sometimes  the  urchins 
don't  know  the  names  of  the  streets  either. 
"Who  you  want.  Mister?  You  want  Mama 
Dee?  She  live  in  house  right  over  dere." 

When  strange  men  come  to  Frogtown.  they 
are  looking  for  "Mama  Dee."  Kids  of  5  and  6 
already  know  that,  even  if  they  don't  know 
the  name  of  the  street  on  which  they  live. 

A  couple  of  hundred  miles  from  Frogtown. 
on  a  road  off  Highway  80  in  Demopolis.  Ala.. 
the  car  was  making  great  bumping  noises  as 
it  negotiated  the  craters  in  the  mud  road.  A 
little  boy  with  sores  on  his  arms  and  mud 
caked  on  his  brown  knees  watched  the  car 
from  behind  a  tree. 

The  car  stopped  and  the  driver  smiled  at 
the  boy.  He  turned  and  fled  like  a  frightened 
deer  down  a  small  path  and  into  a  house 
made  of  tin.  with  planks  of  pine  wood  where 
the  windows  should  have  been. 

DOOMED  BABIES 

Dr.  Alan  Mermann  loves  children,  which  is 
why  he  is  a  pediatrician.  He  was  talking 
about  children  being  asleep.  "It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  children  Just  walk  into  a 
classroom  and  fall  asleep." 

He  was  describing  Negro  children  in 
Lowndes  Coimty.  Ala.,  where  he  did  a  study 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negro 
children  there  were  doomed  to  incomplete 
lives  at  the  moment  of  conception.  Lack  of 
protein  in  the  mother's  diet,  lack  of  prenatal 
care  and  lack  of  proper  diet  after  birth  would 
prevent  their  brains  and  bodies  from  develop- 
ing. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
which  Alan  Mermann  gave  his  views  on  the 
health  of  the  children  of  Lowndes  County, 
has  collected  masses  of  numbers  and  facts  on 
the  condition  of  Negroes  in  the  Alabama 
Black  Belt.  Dr.  Mermann.  a  Yale  pediatrician, 
said  tliat  life  for  Negroes  is  ten  years  shorter 
than  life  for  whites  living  in  the  same 
county. 

That  is  an  abstraction,  a  statistic  arrived 
at  by  working  with  charts  and  slide  rules 
and  vital  statistics  from  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. One  might  hear  it  and  grasp  its 
meaning,  or  one  might  fail  to  sense  its  im- 
portance until  one  met  Mrs.  Haynes. 

A     BORROWED     DRESS 

Mrs.  Haynes  wore  anklets  rolled  around 
the  tops  of  her  shoes.  The  varicose  veins  in 
h?r  ashy  brown  legs  stood  out  like  cords.  The 
faded  cotton  dress  had  been  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor  for  the  occasion  of  her  appearance 


before  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Mont- 
gomery. 40  miles  from  her  home  in  Dallas 
County.  Ala  Her  hands  had  a  hard  sheen,  as 
though  the  skin  were  plastic. 

What  Alan  Mermann's  numbers  failed  to 
convey  in  meaning  was  inescapable  in  the 
face  of  Mrs  Haynes  Her  elongated  face  is  al- 
most fleshless  and  her  eyes  are  shallow  in 
their  sockets.  She  holds  her  head  at  an  angle 
.OS  she  sits  before  the  commission.  The  tele- 
vision floodlights  give  her  skin  a  pallor  al- 
most corpselike. 

"How  old  IS  Mrs.  Haynes?"  a  retK)rter  ask.s 
another  sitting  .it  the  press  table.  He  says  the 
records  show  her  age  as  42.  "Forty-two!"'  the 
first  newsman  says.  "She  looks  like  60." 

Mrs.  Haynes  is  the  mother  of  six  children 
She  lives  in  a  shack  comprising  two  rooms, 
but  the  roof  over  one  of  them  leaks  when  it 
rains,  so  in  fact  they  live  in  one  room,  .ill 
sleeping  in  two  beds. 

There  water  supply  and  their  toilet  facili- 
ties are  a  creek  or  a  spring  100  yards  from 
the  house.  Their  light  is  a  kerosene  lamp 

Mrs.  Wade  was  sitting  opposite  Mrs.  Haynes 
that  morning  in  Montgomery,  also  testifying 
What  had  she  had  for  dinner  last  night" 
"Oh,  we  ate  good  last  night  We  have  greens 
and  cornbread."  Some  nights,  after  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamps  have  run  otit,  the  sole  me:il 
of  the  day  is  "milk  bread."  That's  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  and  |>erhaps  it  will  be  the 
diet  of  the  Wade  family  for  ten  nights. 

THE    SHOCK    OF    BOrNTY 

Ell  Johnson  was  transfixed.  He  comes  from 
a  family  whose  circumstances  are  the  same 
as  Mrs.  Wade's.  Tliey  both  live  in  Selma.  Bui 
this  particular  evening.  18-year-old  Ell  John- 
son was  far  from  home,  in  Atlanta. 

He  was  standing  looking  at  a  buffet  table 
with  hundreds  of  pounds  of  food  on  it,  in- 
cluding two  30-pound  roasts  of  beef.  He 
looked  at  it  for  a  full  minute.  He  literally 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

.\\\  ."Atlanta  matron,  one  of  those  who  had 
prepared  the  food,  gave  him  a  gentle  shove 
"Go  on  and  eat,"'  she  said.    "Go  ahead,  son  ' 

Rich  Negro  .Atlanta,  which  proudly  boasts 
more  Negro  millionaires  than  .any  other  city 
in  the  country,  had  outdone  Itself.  The  Poor 
People's  Campaign  was  coming  through  that 
afternoon  and  they  decided  to  do  it  up  right 
in  the  town  that  gave  birth  to  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

Eli  Johnson  was  in  a  mild  state  of  shock. 
He  lifted  a  chicken  bone  off  the  table  and 
started  to  walk  .away.  The  woman  showed 
him  back  toward  the  white-clad  chef,  who 
was  carving  off  huge  hunks  of  rare  red  meat 
for  the  Poor  guests.  Eli  Johnson  took  the 
meat  on  his  plate  and  walked  toward  a  chair 
in  .Archer  Hall  at  Morehouse  College. 

There  are  statistics  that  say  that  Eli  John- 
son will  have  a  lifetime  income  one-third  of 
that  of  a  white  youth  of  the  same  age  and 
the  same  number  of  years  of  schooling  in 
Dallas  County,  Ala.  Those  statistics  .ore  im- 
portant for  what  they  tell  us  about  the  state 
of  our  Nation, 

But  there  is  Eli  Johnson,  uncertain  of  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  roast  beef:  Mrs.  Wade  with 
her  milk  bread  for  ten  days;  Mrs.  Haynes 
with  her  gaunt,  .aged  face  at  42;  Dr,  Mer- 
mann's sleeply  children  who  are  protein- 
deficient  before  birth:  the  boy  who  is  fright- 
ened of  cars  and  strangers,  hiding  in  a  tin 
htit,  and  the  children  of  Frogtown,  who  un- 
derstand hunger  and  corruption  before  they 
know  the  name  of  the  street  on  which  they 
live. 

These  are  the  faces  of  black  Southern 
poverty. 

Only  young  Eli  Johnson  Is  on  the  Poor 
People's  March.  It  is  almost  gratuitous  to 
say  so.  btit  the  rest  were  too  poor  to  come. 
Across  the  South  of  this  Nation,  there  are 
families  and  people  who  are  unaware  that 
there  is  any  place  where  life  is  different  from 
the  hunger  that  they  see  and  feel  daily, 

■Washington  is  a  remote  place  and  talk 
about  doing  something  to  change  the  daily 
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condition  Is  dangerous  talk.  Demanding  can 
be  deadly. 

A    WATERY    .fBATTOI!l 

•Mr.  Charlie  is  a  terrible  creature,"  said  the 
Rev  Ralph  D.-ivld  Abernathy  in  Birmingham 
one  night  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  went  on 
lor  three  grisly  minutes  speaking  of  the  "un- 
told" number  of  black  bodies  yielded  up 
every  spring  by  the  Pearl  River  that  runs 
through  Mississippi. 

And  James  Bevel,  a  top  associate  of  Mr. 
Abernathv  In  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  echoes  him  by  saying: 
•Ihere  is  a  conspiracy  out  to  murder  off 
black  people." 

Hosea  Williams,  another  top  SCLC  official, 
after  being  told  one  day  that  he  could  not 
lead  a  inarch  in  Montgomery  because  the 
Kick  of  a  parade  permit  made  It  Illegal,  said; 
"Of  course  It's  illegal.  Whenever  black  peo- 
ple want  to  do  anything  for  themselves.  It's 
•illegal.'  " 

And  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  walking  along 
the  route  of  march  during  a  Memphis  dem- 
onstration, talks  With  a  reporter  friend  about 
the  Alabama  Black  Belt,  where  Selma  and 
Lowndes  County  are.  He  says: 

"The  oppression  has  Increased,  They  are 
trying  to  drive  Negroes  out  by  whatever 
means  because  now  that  they  have  the  vote— 
with  their  overwhelming  numbers— they 
could  take  control.  The  oppression  is  sys- 
tematic." 

None  of  these  men  is  a  radical  black  na- 
tionalist. Each,  in  his  own  way,  has  demon- 
strated what  their  slain  leader,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  tried  in  his  lifetime 
to  make  clear:  Tlie  nonviolent  civil  rights 
movement  is  determined  to  seek  change 
through  tactics  that  do  not  set  race  against 
race  color  against  color  or  culture  against 
culture.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  now 
that  SCLC's  leaders  see  different  handwriting 
on  the  wall. 

AND    NOW    A    DIRGE 

They  alwavs  sing  as  they  march  through 
the  towns  and  cities  bidding  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  to, join  and  come  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  great  confrontation  with  the  seat 
of  power.  Usually  the  songs  are  gusty,  deter- 
mined anthems:  "Oh.  Freedom."  "Aint 
Gonna  Let  Nobody  Turn  Me  Around."  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  and  "Freedom.  Freedom. 
Freedom." 

Lately,  another  has  slipped  into  the  reper- 
toire, almost  so  naturally  that  one  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  the  singing  might  not  no- 
tice J  T  Johnson,  the  rich  baritone,  often 
leads  it:  "This  May  Be  the  Last  Time."  It 
is  sung  mournfully,  almost  dirgelike. 

Mr.  Abernathy  has  said  it  in  words,  as 
has  all  of  the  SCLC  leaders:  "This  may  be 
America's  last  chance." 

The  bearded  Mr.  Bevel,  his  voice  shrill  with 
indignation,  warns  that  black  people  have 
become  a  liability  for  white  America.  Slave 
labor  first,  cheap  labor  next  and  now  a  bur- 
den as  nonlabor. 

Worse  than  that,  a  restless  people  with  a 
tragic  historv,  disrupting  in  pursuit  of  a 
share  of  the  wealth,  may  through  their  ac- 
tivities and  their  weakness  already  be  goners, 
"I  am  here  to  tell  you,"  Mr.  Bevel  says 
to  a  huge  Memphis  rally,  "that  white  .Amer- 
ica Is  on  the  verge  of  liquidating  her  liabil- 
ity— black  people." 

POOR    WHITES    />bSTAlN 

SO  the  hunger  In  the  Southland,  the  rats 
in  the  big  cities,  the  lack  of  medical  care 
;i!id  education  in  ooth  city  and  country — 
all  of  it  has  come  together  for  SCLC  as  never 
before.  It  has  taken  on  a  meaning  larger  than 
accidental  injustice.  It  has  become  a  death 
knell  for  a  people,  and  thvis  for  a  whole  na- 
tion as  well. 

It  seems  not  long  ago  that  only  the  most 
radical  were  speaking  of  conspiracies  against 
black  people.  Now  SCLC.  always  militant  but 
never  alarmist,  fears  that  the  forces  of  re- 


action are  on  the  move  against  blacks  the 
Nation  over. 

To  avoid  any  tight  racial  circle.  SCLC  waa 
determined  from  the  beginning  that  Oie  Poor 
People's  Campaign  would  not  be  accused  of 
being  the  black  people's  campiUgn.  It  warned 
the  whites  of  Appalachla.  the  Indians  off 
the  ilalns  and  the  Spanlsh-.speaking  people 
from  the  Panhandle  and  the  citle.s.  But  the 
others  have  not  come  in  Kignlflcant  numbers 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  whites  of  Appalachla.  as  one  observer 
put  it,  have  nothing  but  their  whiteness  to 
set  them  apart.  To  join  in  such  an  effort 
would  erase  even  that  sop  to  ego  in  a  Na- 
tion of  white  jjower. 

"If  those  whites  in  Mississippi  had  any 
sense."  Mr.  Young  was  saying  in  the  hearing 
of  several  state  highway  patrolmen  in  Ed- 
wards. Miss.,  "they  would  be  in  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  "  But  he  was  conceding 
what  ideologues  have  recognized  in  this 
country  for  years:  Race  identification  tran- 
scends class  interests. 

That  this  Is  especially  true  among  the  poor 
is  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  .\bernathy's 
cru.sade  to  capture  the  imagination  of  poor 
whites  with  a  program  that  would  help  them 
as  much  as  it  would  Negroes— full  employ- 
ment or  guaranteed  annual  incomes. 

One  SCLC  executive,  after  being  chided 
by  reporters  for  organizing  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks  in  Marks.  Miss.,  told  an 
anecdote  that  Illustrates  SCLC's  dilemma: 
"We  had  just  gotten  into  to-.vn  .ind  we 
started  to  go  through  the  white  rtighbor- 
hood  toward  city  hall.  We  looked  across  the 
street  and  saw  this  lough  group  ot  wliite 
cats  looking  over  at  us.  And  I  said.  "Y'know, 
these  are  the  guys  we  .should  really  be  or- 
ganizing: the  blacks  already  have  the  mes- 
sage.' We  looked  over  at  them  again  and 
got  that  hard,  mean  st.are,  and  I  said.  'Naw. 
maybe  not  yet.  They  don't  look  ready  lor 
us.'  " 

It  has  been  SCLC's  position  that  the  power 
structure  that  preserves  poverty  among  Ne- 
groes does  the  same  among  whites,  and  that 
in  fact  the  poverty  of  one  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  poverty  among  the  other. 
A  large  firm  that  decided  to  locate  a  plant 
in  rural  Alabama  discovered  that  its  poten- 
tial production  employes  could  not  pass  u 
simple  industrial  aptitude  test.  The  failure 
rate  was  essentially  the  same  regardless  of 
race. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  schools  of  the 
rural  South,  because  of  their  lack  of  funds 
and  their  archaic  practices,  perpetuate  igno- 
rance among  whites  and  blacks  alike.  That 
the  ignorance  among  blacks  is  more  rigidly 
maintained  is  a  matter  more  of  degree  than 
of  substance. 

Perhaps  therein  lies  SCLC's  failure  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  poor  whites.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  persistence  of  ignorance,  pre- 
sided over  by  men  with  19ih  century  men- 
talities, that  forces  Abernathy  s  crusade  to  be 
for  minorities  rather  than  all  poor  people, 

SIGNS    OF   TOLERANCE 

For  all  Of  that,  there  are  signs  that  the 
South  is  changing,  Mr.  Abernalhy  led  a 
march  across  Edmund  Pettus  Bridge  In 
Selma  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  show  that 
it  could  be  done:  marchers  who  tried  it  three 
years  before  were  tear  gassed  and  mauled. 

And  Hosea  Williams,  in  a  memorial  ,service 
for  Dr.  King  on  the  steps  of  Dexter  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery,  stood  a  little 
more  than  100  yards  from  the  Capital,  where 
Lurleen  Wallace's  body  lay  in  state,  and  taid: 

"If  Montgomery  is  a  great  city  today,  it  Is 
not  because  the  Wallaces  made  It  great  but 
because  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  pastor 
of  this  church  in  this  city." 

In  Savannah  on  a  sultry  Saturday  night. 
a  group  of  newsmen— a  very  integrated 
group,  as  it  happened— dined  sumptuously  at 
one  of  the  city's  finer  restaurants  with  no 
incident  beyond  a  stare  from  time  to  time. 


In  GreenviUc.  S.C,  a  Negro  who  waa  lost 
was  ottered  the  escort  services  of  a  motor- 
cycle policeman,  and  throughout  the  deepest 
South  the  restauranu  and  motel  facilities 
that  were  once  exclusively  white  have  ceased 
to  be  so. 

"Another  racist  myth  bites  the  dust," 
someone  mused  at  dinner  in  Macon.  Ga..  one 
evening.  Again.  Negroes  and  whites  s;it  rtit- 
Ing  together  in  what  was  not  long  ago  an 
all-white  restaurant.  The  waitress  repre- 
sented the  dead  myth. 

The  owners  had  once  complained  ihat  if 
Negroes  came  lliere.  the  waitresses  would  not 
serve  them.  This  particular  waitress  made 
such  a  point  of  l«?ing  cordial  that  somebody 
wished  aloud  that  her  attitude  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  North. 

POLICE    SMOOTH     WAV 

Following  the  Southern  Caravan  of  ihe 
Poor  People's  C.iinpalgu.  the  striking  dlf- 
lerence  was  in  the  police  and  city  officials 
generallv. 

Although  Charleston.  S.C.  called  in  the 
National  Guard.  Police  Chief  rrenton  T. 
crallv)  Tillman  made  it  clear  to  his  men 
and  to  white  Charleston  that  the  marchers 
were  to  go  through  without  any  difficulty. 
He  cleared  iralfic  and  offered  other  services 
m  a  quietlv  clflclent  manner  that  suggested 
that  he  had  been  clearing  the  way  for  civil 
rights  marchers  all  of  his  career. 

Perhaps  the  most  ircnlc  om^n  of  change 
was  in  Macon:  a  deputy  chief  of  [kjUcc.  rid- 
ing a  inotorcvcle.  admonishing  a  white  citi- 
zen to  "get  that  car  out  of  the  way  and 
give  these  people  room  to  inarch." 

It  is  not  too  cynical  to  suggest  that  ihe 
local  police  through  the  south  realized  that 
their  towns  were  not  direct  targets  of  the 
demonstration.  Traffic  would  be  lied  up  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  but  then  the  caravan, 
after  taking  on  -some  local  Negroes,  would 
be  leaving  for  the  next  town. 

Hosea  Williams,  in  Edwards.  Miss,  to  the 
local  whites: 

"You  all  are  glad  to  see  these  mggers 
leaving  Mississippi,  but  you  ain't  gonna  be 
glad  to  see  these  niggers  coming  back." 

And  the  exceptions,  the  challengers  of 
even  that  small  amount  of  change  in  atti- 
tude by  local  police:  Detective  John  W.  Mar- 
tin Jr..  of  the  Danville.  Va..  Police  Depart- 
ment, going  one  dav  ahead  of  the  caravan 
all  the  wav  from  Mississippi,  warning  police 
departments  that  the  demonstrators  were 
armed  and  dangerous. 

Perhaps  that  savs  most  about  the  change 
Nowhere  was  he"  taken  particularly  seri- 
ously: it  probably  helped  that  the  FBI  went 
behind  Martin  and  reassured  the  local 
police. 

A     REFLECTED     ATrlTUDE 

Local  police,  of  course,  are  public  servants 
of  the  ownership  class.  Unless  that  class  in 
the  South  either  changes  its  composition, 
its  attitude  or  both,  the  police  will  con- 
tinue 10  carry  the  image  of  oppressors  Tlius 
Eugene  Patterson  is  lmi.ortant  to  the  l«sue. 

Blond,  self-assured  and  full  of  Southern 
grace,  he  is  a  member  "f  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Toward  the  end  ol  the  com- 
missions live  days  of  hearings  late  List 
month  in  Montgomery.  Hosea  Williams  was 
called  to  the  stand. 

It  was  one  of  thor.e  nppcarances  that  hush 
the  house.  Drc-^fed  in  a  white  tuniclike 
.shirt  and  a  black  blazer.  Williams  probably 
gave  one  of  the  longest  .single  answers  on 
record  in   commission   proceedings. 

Asked  to  describe  the  SCLC  and  its  work, 
he  began  in  Montgomery,  describing  Dr. 
King  and  the  Montgomery  Improvement  As- 
sociatlOT.  which  led  a  bus  boycott  that  "w-ent 
on  for  381  davs— and  won.  Dramatically,  he 
described  the  evolution  of  the  nonviolent 
movement,  the  Freedom  Rides,  the  sit-ins. 
the  .search  for  justice  in  housing,  jobs,  edu- 
cation and  equal  justice  before  the  law. 

.SCLC  he  said,  is  not  opposed  to  "Rockefel- 
ler and  Ford  being  millionaires.  But  we  should 
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nominating  Abernathy  for  mayor.  Several 
seconds  were  shouted  from  the  crowd,  but 
then  a  white  woman,  also  apparently  pre- 
coached.  came  before  the  microphones  to 
second  the  nomination. 

ITS    OFFICIAL 

Abernathy  then  shouted  to  the  crowd. 
"Are  you  ready  for  the  motion?"  He  was 
answered  by  shouts  of  "yes." 

"All  in  favor  say  aye."  Abernathy  shouted. 
The  crowd  dutifully  answered.  "Aye."  All  op- 
posed say  nay."  he  continued  There  were 
no  nays  Abernathy  announced  that  the  ayes 
"have  it."  and  then  asKed  for  a  vote  of  ac- 
clamation, which  he  got. 

He  made  his  first  appointment — the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  of  Chicago,  to  be  "city  mana- 
ger" and  said  he  and  Jackson  would  have 
offices  in  the  new  city  hall. 

TCeeping  with  the  happy,  pep  rally  mood 
of  the  meeting.  Abernathy  sftld  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  live  in  the  city  so  he  could 
carry  Mrs.  Abernathy  over  the  threshold. 

"We  got  to  stay  with  you  If  we  go  up  we 
all  go  up  together  If  we  go  down,  we  all  go 
down  together."  Abernathy  said. 

He  said  the  community  would  elect  a  city 
council,  and  establish  a  sanitation  depart- 
ment-— "you  don't  want  any  diseases  break- 
ing out  here" — a  health  department  and  a 
welfare  department.  He  said  the  city  doesn't 
ne«d  a  sherlflf  or  police  chief  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  marshals  to    "peace  keepers." 

LODGING   OFFERED 

He  then  called  on  Bevel  to  get  the  people 
ready  for  the  demonstrations,  today.  But  be- 
fore Bevel  could  speak.  Abernathy  pointed  to 
a  man  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  him  who 
apparently  asked  to  be  recognized.  The  man 
suggested  that  Abernathy  spend  the  rught  in 
his  hotel  since  he  was  unable  to  find  housing. 

Abernathy  then  turned  to  the  crowd  and 
asked.  "Is  it  all  right  with  >-ou  if  I  stay  in  a 
hotel  tonight  but  come  in  tomorrow?"  The 
crowd  answered  yes. 

Jesse  Jackson  then  took  the  microphone 
and  said,  "It  is  important  that  we  make 
decisions  ourselves  and  not  let  the  press  kill 
our  leaders  ' 

He  said  Abernathy  had  begged  to  be  per- 
nutted  to  stay  at  the  campsite,  but  that  the 
staff  was  worried  about  the  leader  because 
"you  ain't  got  a  whole  lot  of  Abernathys 
aroimd.  1  don't  want  him  around  here  every 
night.  They  (White  folks i  protect  their  lead- 
ers. I  don't  want  him  down  with  me.  I  want 
him  to  stand  on  my  shoulders.  .  .  .  We  have 
a  leader  and  to  give  him  pneumoma  ( to 
prove  a  point )  is  like  casting  pearls  to  the 
swine  '  The  crowd  shouted  its  approval  as 
Abernathy  stood  by  impassively. 


DOMESTIC   FOOD   .ASSISTANCE   ACT 
OF   1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
16. 1  introduced  a  bill  called  the  Domestic 
Food  .Assistance  Act  of  1968.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  ending  the  endless  cycle  that 
now  exists  in  this  counti-y  of  hunger, 
poverty,  sickness,  and  death  among  the 
poor.  #^ 

On  May  17.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Resuirection  City  and  to  view  at 
first  hand  some  of  the  things  the  citizens 
board  of  inquiry  had  found  about 
"Hunger.  U.S.A." 

An  article  written  by  Robert  C.  May- 
nard,  and  published  in  the  Outlook  sec- 
tion of  Sunday  s  Washington  Post,  adds 
an  impwrtant  dimension  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  For  the  hunger 
problem  is  not  an  abstract  thing.  It  is 
something  more  than  statistics.  It  is  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Maynard's  article  well  docu- 
ments the  devastation  in  terms  of  health, 
ability  to  work  and  learn,  even  ability  to 


seek  redress  of  grievance,  all  of  which 
can  be  attributed  to  hunger, 

M'r.  President,  we  must  and  can  over- 
come the  problem  of  hunger  in  this  land. 
I  an»  confident  that  a  comprehensive  at- 
ta.ck  on  starvation  and  malnutrition 
such  as  that  included  in  my  bill  will  help 
us  do  just  that. 

In  y^  hope  that  vivid  realization  will 
stimumte  the  kind  oi  response  we  need  to 
the  hunger  problems  before  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Maynard's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^ 

iSiEY  Are  Born  Hungrt 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

'  Tlie  streets  of  Progtown  are  paved  with 
du.st.  The  houses  are  shacks  that  sit  on  silts. 
Hi  Savannah,  a  stranger  usually  finds  his  way 
by  iiotihg  the  names  of  streets  on  stone 
marker*,  aJQout  four  feet  high,  that  stand  on 
eafeh  corner.  But  they  do  not  stand  in  Frog- 
tawn;  they  lie  on  their  sides  because  the 
dMst  will  not  sustain  their  weight  In  an  up- 
right position, 

Tlius  a  stranger  in  Savannah's  Southwest 
Negro  ghetto  can  never  be  certain  what 
streets  go  which  way.  He  has  to  rely  on  the 
street  urchins,  who  come  up  and  beg.  "Mister, 
can  I  have  a  penny?"  Sometimes  the  urchins 
cion't  know  the  names  of  the  streets  either. 
"Who  you  want.  Mister?  You  want  Mama 
XXe?  She  live  in  house  right  over  dere." 

When  strange  men  come  to  Frogtown.  they 
.iSre  l«oking  for  "Mama  Dee,"  Kids  of  5  and  6 
already  know  that,  even  if  they  don't  know 
the  name  of  the  street  on  which  they  live. 

A  couple  of  hundred  miles  from  Frogtown. 
on  a  |-oad  off  Highway  80  in  Demopolis,  Ala., 
the  ci^r  was  making  great  bumping  noises  as 
it  negotiated  the  craters  in  the  mud  road.  A 
Uttle  boy^vith  sores  on  his  arms  and  mud 
caked  on  his  brown  knees  watched  the  car 
from  behind  a  tree. 

The  car  stopped  and  the  driver  smiled  at 
the  boy.  He  turned  and  fled  like  a  frightened 
deer  down  a  small  path  and  into  a  house 
made  of  tin.  with  planks  of  pine  wood  where 
the  windows  should  have  been. 

DOOMED  BABIES 

Dr,  Alan  Mermann  loves  children,  which  is 
why  he  is  a  pediatrician.  He  was  talking 
about  children  being  asleep,  "It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  children  Just  walk  into  a 
classroom  and  fall  asleep," 

He  was  describing  Negro  children  in 
Lowndes  County.  Ala,,  where  he  did  a  study 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negro 
children  there  were  doomed  to  incomplete 
lives  at  the  moment  of  conception.  Lack  of 
protein  in  the  mother's  diet,  lack  of  prenatal 
care  and  lack  of  proper  diet  after  birth  would 
prevent  their  brains  and  bodies  from  develep- 
ing. 

The  US,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to 
which  Alan  Mermann  gave  his  views  on  the 
health  of  the  children  of  Lowndes  County, 
has  collected  masses  of  numbers  and  facts  on 
the  condition  of  Negroes  in  the  Alabama 
Black  Belt.  Dr.  Mermann.  a  Yale  pediatrician, 
said  that  life  for  Negroes  is  ten  years  shorter 
than  life  for  whites  living  in  the  same 
county. 

That  is  an  abstraction,  a  statistic  arrived 
at  by  working  with  charts  and  slide  rules 
and  vital  statistics  from  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. One  might  hear  it  and  grasp  its 
meaning,  or  one  might  fail  to  sense  its  im- 
portance until  one  met  Mrs.  Haynes. 

A     BORROWED     DRESS 

Mrs.  Haynes  wore  anklets  rolled  around 
the  tops  of  her  shoes.  The  varicose  veins  in 
her  ashy  brown  legs  stood  out  like  cords.  The 
faded  cotton  dress  had  been  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor  for  the  occasion  of  her  appearance 


before  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Mont- 
gomery. 40  miles  from  her  home  in  Dalla,? 
County,  Ala.  Her  hands  had  a  hard  sheen,  .t.s 
though  the  skin  were  plastic. 

What  Alan  Mermann's  numbers  failed  to 
convey  in  meaning  was  Inescapable  in  the 
face  of  Mrs  Haynes  Her  elongated  face  is  al- 
most fleshless  and  her  eyes  are  shallow  in 
their  sockets.  She  holds  her  head  at  an  angle 
as  she  sits  before  the  commission.  The  tele- 
vision floodlights  give  her  skin  a  pallor  al- 
most corpselike. 

"How  old  IS  Mrs.  Haynes?"  a  reporter  asks 
another  sitting  at  the  press  table.  He  says  the 
records  show  her  age  as  42.  "Forty-two!"'  the 
first  newsman  says.  "She  looks  like  60." 

Mrs  Haynes  is  the  mother  of  six  children 
She  lives  in  a  shack  comprising  two  rooms, 
but  the  roof  over  one  of  them  leaks  when  ir 
rains,  so  in  fact  they  live  in  one  room,  ,iU 
sleeping  in  two  beds. 

There  water  supply  and  their  toilet  facili- 
ties are  a  creek  or  a  .spring  100  yards  from 
the  house.  Their  light  is  a  kerosene  lamp. 

Mrs.  Wade  was  sitting  opposite  Mrs.  Haynes 
that  morning  in  Montgomery,  also  testifying 
What  had  she  had  for  dinner  last  night' 
""Oh.  we  ate  good  lAst  night.  We  have  greens 
and  cornbread."  Some  nights,  after  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamps  have  run  out,  the  sole  meal 
of  the  day  is  "milk  bread."  That's  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  and  j^erhaps  it  will  be  the 
diet  of  the  Wade  family  for  ten  nights, 

THE    SHOCK    OF    BOUNTY 

Eli  Johnson  was  transfixed.  He  comes  from 
a  family  whose  circumstances  are  the  same 
as  Mrs,  Wade's.  They  both  live  in  Selma,  But 
this  particular  evening,  18-year-old  Eli  John- 
son was  far  from  home,  in  Atlanta, 

He  was  standing  looking  at  a  buffet  table 
with  hundreds  of  pounds  of  food  on  it,  in- 
cluding two  30-pound  roasts  of  beef.  He 
l(X)ked  at  it  for  a  full  minute.  He  literally 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

.An  Atlanta  matron,  one  of  those  who  had 
prepared  the  food,  gave  him  a  gentle  shove 
"Go  on  and  eat,"  she  said.    "Go  ahead,  son." 

Rich  Negro  Atlanta,  which  proudly  boasts 
more  Negro  millionaires  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  had  outdone  itself.  The  Poor 
People's  Campaign  was  coming  through  that 
afternoon  and  they  decided  to  do  it  up  right 
in  the  town  that  gave  birth  to  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

Eli  Johnson  was  in  a  mild  state  of  shock 
He  lifted  a  chicken  bone  off  the  table  and 
started  to  walk  away.  The  woman  showed 
him  back  toward  the  white-clad  chef,  who 
was  carving  off  huge  hunics  of  rare  red  meat 
for  the  Poor  guests.  Eli  Johnson  took  the 
meat  on  his  plate  and  walked  toward  a  chair 
in  Archer  Hall  at  Morehouse  College. 

There  are  statistics  that  say  that  Eli  John- 
son will  have  a  lifetime  income  one-third  of 
that  of  a  white  youth  of  the  same  age  and 
the  same  number  of  years  of  schooling  in 
Dallas  County,  Ala.  Tliose  statistics  are  im- 
portant for  what  they  tell  us  about  the  state 
of  our  Nation. 

But  there  is  Eli  Johnson,  uncertain  of  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  roast  beef:  Mrs.  Wade  with 
her  milk  bread  for  ten  days;  Mrs.  Haynes 
with  her  gaunt,  aged  face  at  42;  Dr,  Mer- 
mann's sleeply  children  who  are  protein- 
deficient  before  birth;  the  boy  who  is  fright- 
ened of  cars  and  strangers,  hiding  in  a  tin 
hut,  and  the  children  of  Frogtown.  who  tm- 
derstand  hunger  and  corruption  before  they 
know  the  name  of  the  street  on  which  they 
live. 

These  are  the  faces  of  black  Southern 
poverty. 

Only  young  Ell  Johnson  is  on  the  Poor 
People's  March.  It  is  almost  gratuitous  to 
say  so,  but  the  rest  were  too  poor  to  come. 
Across  the  South  of  this  Nation,  there  are 
families  and  people  who  are  unaware  that 
there  is  any  place  where  life  is  different  from 
the  htinger  that  they  see  and  feel  daily. 

Washington  is  a  remote  place  and  talk 
about  doing  something  to  change  the  daily 
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condition  is  dangerous  talk.  Demanding  can 
be  deadly. 

A    WATERY    ABA"rr011 

■  Mr  Charlie  is  a  terrible  creature,"  said  the 
Rev  Ralph  David  Abernathy  in  Birmingham 
one  night  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  went  on 
(or  three  grisly  minutes  speaking  of  the  "un- 
told" number  of  black  bodies  yielded  up 
every  spring  by  the  Pearl  River  that  runs 
through  Mississippi. 

\nd   James   Bevel,   a  top   associate  of  Mr. 

\bernathv  in  the  Southern  christian  Leader- 

sUlp    Coriference,    echoes    him    by    saying; 

There   Is   a   conspiracy   out   to   murder  off 

black  people." 

Hosea  Williams,  another  top  SCLC  official, 
after  being  told  one  day  that  he  could  not 
lead  a  march  in  Montgomery  because  the 
lack  of  a  parade  permit  made  it  Illegal,  said: 

•Of  course  it's  illegal.  Whenever  black  peo- 
ple want  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  it's 
'illegal,'  " 

And  the  Rev,  Andrew  Young,  walking  along 
the  route  of  march  during  a  Memphis  dem- 
onstration, talks  with  a  reporter  friend  about 
the  Alabama  Black  Belt,  where  Selma  and 
Lowndes  County  are.  He  says: 

"The  oppression  has  Increased,  They  are 
trying  to  drive  Negroes  out  by  whatever 
means  because  now  that  they  have  the  vote— 
with  their  overwhelming  numbers— they 
could  take  control.  The  oppression  is  sys- 
tematic," 

None  of  these  men  is  a  radical  black  na- 
tionalist. Each,  in  his  own  way.  has  demon- 
strated what  their  slain  leader,  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  tried  in  his  lifetime 
to  make  clear:  Tlie  nonviolent  civil  rights 
movement  is  determined  to  seek  change 
through  tactics  that  do  not  set  race  against 
race  color  against  color  or  culture  against 
culture.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  now 
that  SCLCs  leaders  see  different  handwriting 
on  the  wall. 

AND    NOW    A    DIRGE 

They  always  sing  as  they  march  through 
the  towns  and  cities  bidding  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  to  join  and  come  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  great  confrontation  with  the  seat 
of  power.  Usually  the  songs  are  gusty,  deter- 
mined anthems:  'Oh.  Freedom,"  "Aln  t 
Gonna  Let  Nobody  Turn  Me  Around."  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  and  "Freedom.  Freedom. 
Freedom." 

Lately,  another  has  slipped  into  the  reper- 
toire, almost  so  naturally  that  one  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  the  singing  might  not  no- 
tice J.  T.  Johnson,  the  rich  baritone,  often 
leads  it:  "This  May  Be  the  Last  Time,"  It 
is  sung  mournfully,  almost  uirgelike, 

Mr,  Abernathy  has  said  it  in  words,  as 
has  all  of  the  SCLC  leaders:  "This  may  be 
-America's  last  chance." 

The  bearded  Mr.  Bevel,  his  voice  shrill  with 
indignation,  warns  that  black  people  have 
become  a  liability  for  white  America,  Slave 
labor  first,  cheap  labor  next  and  now  a  bur- 
den as  nonlabor. 

Worse  than  that,  a  restless  people  with  a 
tragic  history,  disrupting  in  pursuit  of  a 
share  of  the  wealth,  may  through  their  ac- 
tivities and  their  weakness  already  be  goners, 
"I  am  here  to  tell  you."  Mr.  Bevel  says 
to  a  huge  Memphis  rally,  "that  white  Amer- 
ica is  on  the  verge  of  liquidating  her  liabil- 
ity— black  people." 

rOOR    WHITES    ABSTAIN 

So  the  hunger  in  the  Southland,  the  rats 
In  the  big  cities,  the  lack  of  medical  care 
and  education  in  both  city  and  country — 
all  of  it  has  come  together  for  SCLC  as  never 
before.  It  has  taken  on  a  meaning  larger  than 
accidental  injustice.  It  has  become  a  death 
knell  for  a  people,  and  thus  for  a  whole  na- 
tion as  well. 

It  seems  not  long  ago  that  only  the  most 
radical  were  speaking  of  conspiracies  against 
black  people.  Now  SCLC,  always  militant  but 
never  alarmist,   fears  that  the  forces  of  re- 


action are  on  the  move  against  blacks  the 
Nation  over. 

To  avoid  any  tight  racial  circle,  SCLC  was 
determined  from  the  beginning  that  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  would  not  be  accused  of 
being  the  black  people's  campaign.  It  warned 
the  whites  of  Appalachia,  the  Indians  off 
the  nlulns  and  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
from  the  Panhandle  and  the  cities.  But  the 
others  have  not  come  in  significant  numbers 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  whites  of  Appalachia,  as  one  observer 
put  it,  have  nothing  but  their  wWteness  to 
set  them  apart.  I'o  join  in  such  an  effort 
would  erase  even  that  sop  to  ego  in  a  Na- 
tion of  white  power, 

"If  these  whites  in  Mississippi  had  any 
sense,"  Mr,  Young  was  saying  in  the  hearing 
of  several  state  lilghway  patrolmen  in  Ed- 
wards. Miss.,  "they  would  be  in  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  "  But  he  was  conceding 
what  ideologues  have  recognized  In  thlB 
country  for  years:  Race  identification  tran- 
scends class  Interests. 

That  this  is  especially  true  among  the  poor 
is  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  .Abernathy's 
crusade  to  capture  the  imagination  of  poor 
wliites  with  a  program  that  would  iielp  them 
as  much  as  it  would  Negroes- full  employ- 
ment or  guaranteed  annual   incomes. 

One  SCLC  executive,  alter  being  chideU 
by  reporters  for  organizing  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks  in  Marks.  Miss.,  told  an 
anecdote  that  illustrates  SCLCs  dilemma: 
"We  had  Just  gotten  into  tovn  and  we 
started  to  go  through  the  white  neighbor- 
hood toward  city  hall.  We  looked  across  the 
street  and  saw  this  tough  group  of  wliite 
cats  looking  over  at  us.  And  I  said,  "Y'know, 
these  are  the  guys  we  should  really  be  or- 
ganizing; the  blacks  already  have  the  mes- 
sage.' We  looked  over  at  them  again  and 
got  that  hard,  mean  stare,  and  I  said.  "Naw. 
maybe  not  yet.  They  don't  look  ready  lor 
us,'  " 

It  has  been  SCLCs  position  that  the  power 
strticture  that  preserves  poverty  among  Ne- 
groes does  the  same  among  whites,  and  that 
in  fact  the  poverty  of  one  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  poverty  among  the  other. 
A  large  firm  that  decided  to  locate  a  plant 
in  rural  Alabama  discovered  that  its  poten- 
tial production  employes  could  not  pass  a 
simple  industrial  aptitude  test.  The  failure 
rate  was  essentially  the  same  regardless  of 
race. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  schools  of  the 
rural  South,  because  of  their  lack  of  funds 
and  their  archaic  practices,  perpetuate  igno- 
rance among  whites  and  blacks  alike.  That 
the  ignorance  among  blacks  is  more  rigidly 
maintained  is  a  matter  more  of  degree  than 
of  substance. 

Perhaps  therein  lies  SCLCs  failure  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  poor  whites.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  persistence  of  ignorance,  pre- 
sided over  by  men  with  19th  century  men- 
talities, that  forces  Abernathy 's  crusade  to  be 
for  minorities  rather  than  all  poor  people. 


SIGNS    OF   TOLERANCE 

For  all  of  that,  there  are  signs  that  the 
South  is  changing,  Mr,  Abernathy  led  a 
march  across  Edmund  Peltus  Bridge  in 
Selma  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  show  that 
it  could  be  done;  marchers  who  tried  it  three 
years  before  were  tear  gassed  and  mauled. 

And  Hosea  Williams,  in  a  memorial  service 
for  Dr.  King  on  the  steps  of  Dexter  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery,  stood  a  little 
more  than  100  yards  from  the  Capital,  where 
Lurleen  Wallace's  body  lay  in  state,  and  taid; 
•If  Montgomery  is  a  great  city  today,  it  Is 
not  because  the  Wallaces  made  it  great  but 
because  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  pastor 
of  this  church  in  this  city." 

In  Savannah  on  a  sultry  Saturday  night, 
a  group  of  newsmen— a  very  integrated 
group,  as  it  happened — dined  sumptuously  at 
one  of  the  city's  finer  restaurants  with  no 
incident  beyond  a  stare  from  lime  to  time. 


In  Greenville,  S.C.  a  Negro  who  waa  lost 
was  offered  the  escort  services  of  a  motor- 
cycle policeman,  and  throughout  the  deepest 
South  the  restaurants  and  motel  facilities 
that  were  once  exclusively  white  have  ceased 
to  be  so. 

"Another  racist  myth  bites  the  dust." 
someone  mused  at  dinner  in  Macon.  Ga..  one 
evening.  Again.  Negroes  and  whites  sat  etit- 
Ing  together  In  what  was  not  long  ago  an 
all-white  resuurant.  The  waitress  repre- 
sented the  dead  myth. 

The  owners  had  once  complained  that  if 
Negroes  c.imo  there,  the  waitresses  would  not 
serve  them.  This  particular  waitress  made 
such  a  point  of  being  cordial  that  .-iomebody 
wished  aloud  that  her  attitude  could  be  ex- 
ported to  the  North. 

POLICE    SMOOTH     WAY 

Following  the  Southern  Caravan  of  the 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign,  the  .striking  dif- 
ference was  in  the  police  and  city  officials 
generallv. 

Although  Charleston.  S.C  .  called  in  the 
National  Guard.  Police  Chief  Trenton  T, 
("Fallv)  Tillman  made  it  clear  to  his  men. 
and  to  white  Charleston  that  the  marchers 
were  to  go  through  without  any  difficulty. 
He  cleared  traffic  and  offered  other  services 
in  a  quietlv  efficient  manner  that  suggested 
that  he  had  been  clearing  the  way  for  civil 
rights  marchers  all  of  his  career. 

Perhaps  the  most  Irtnlc  omen  of  change 
was  in  Macon:  a  deputy  chief  of  police,  rid- 
ing a  motorcycle,  admonishing  a  white  citi- 
zen to  "get  that  car  out  of  the  way  aud 
give  these  people  room  to  niarch." 

It  is  not  too  cynical  to  suggest  that  the 
local  police  through  the  South  realized  that 
their  towns  were  not  direct  targets  of  the 
demonstration.  Traffic  would  be  tied  up  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  but  then  the  caravan, 
after  taking  on  some  local  Negroes.  -A-ould 
be  leaving  for  the  next  town, 

Hosea  Williams,  in  Edwards,  Miss,  to  the 
local  whites: 

"You  all  are  glad  to  see  these  mggers 
leaving  Mississippi,  but  you  ain't  gonna  be 
glad  to  see  these  niggers  coming  back." 

And  the  exceptions,  the  challengers  of 
even  that  small  amount  of  change  in  atti- 
tude by  local  police;  Detective  John  W.  Mar- 
tin Jr.,  of  the  Danville,  Va.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, going  one  day  ahead  of  the  caravan 
all  the  way  Irom  Mississippi,  warning  police 
departments  that  the  demonstrators  were 
armed  and  dangerous. 

Perhaps  that  says  most  about  the  change. 
Nowhere  was  he'  taken  particularly  seri- 
ously: it  probably  helped  that  the  FBI  went 
behind  Martin  and  reassured  the  local 
police. 

A     REFLECTED     ATTirCDE 

Local  police,  of  course,  are  public  servants 
of  the  ownership  cla-ss.  Unless  that  class  in 
the  South  cither  changes  its  composition. 
its  attitude  or  both,  the  police  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  image  of  oppressors.  Thus 
Eugene  Patterson  is  imi-ortant  to  the  issue. 
Blond,  self-assured  and  full  of  Southern 
grace,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Toward  the  end  of  the  com- 
mission's five  days  of  hearings  lute  last 
month  In  Montgomery.  Hosea  Williams  was 
called  to  the  stand. 

It  was  one  of  thofie  r.ppearances  that  hush 
the  house.  Drefsed  m  a  white  tunlclike 
.shirt  and  a  black  blazer.  Williams  i)robably 
gave  one  of  the  longest  single  answers  on 
record  in  commission   proceedings. 

Asked  to  describe  the  SCLC  and  its  work, 
he  began  in  Montgomery,  describing  Dr. 
King  and  the  Montgomery  Improvement  As- 
.«;ociation.  which  led  a  bus  boycott  that  "w-ent 
on  tor  381  days— and  won  Dramatically,  he 
described  the  evolution  of  the  nonviolent 
movement,  the  Freedom  Rides,  the  sit-ins. 
the  .search  for  justice  in  housing,  jobs,  edu- 
cation and  equal  Justice  before  the  law. 

SCLC  he  said.  Is  not  opposed  to  "Rockefel- 
ler and  Ford  being  millionaires.  But  we  should 
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not  have  to  live  in  the  Buttermilk  Bottoms  of 
Atlanta,  the  Wattses  of  Loe  Angeles  and  the 
Harlems  of  New  York."  Instead  of  spending 
"billions  to  put  man  on  the  moon,  we  should 
spend  billions  to  put  men  on  their  feet." 
Williams  told  the  commission  "This  land." 
he  nearly  thundered,  "is  our  land." 

^  ASHAMED    OF    REACTtON 

The  recreation  hall  of  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base  was  still  when  he  finished  Then  Eugene 
Patterson,  publisher  of  he  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, one  of  the  South's  great  newspapers, 
spoke 

His  fellow  white  Southerners,  as  well  as 
all  Americans.  Patterson  said,  would  make 
.1  grave  mistake  if  they  did  not  heed  what 
Mr.  Williams  is  saying."  He  traced  his  own 
reaction  to  the  very  events  Williams  had  de- 
scribed. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  bus  boycott,  he 
said,  because  it  disrupted  the  order  of  his 
reeion.  but  looking  back,  he  was  "ashamed 
at  my  reaction."  And  the  same  for  the  Free- 
dom Rides  and  the  sit-In  movement,  the  voter 
registration  drives — all  of  it  Finally,  he  said, 
"men  do  change."  and.  for  all  that  the  move- 
ment has  done,  "this  Nation  should  be  pro- 
foundly thankful." 

Interracial  groups  being  able  to  dine  gra- 
ciously In  Savannah's  charming  restaurants 
is  the  movement's  doing.  Just  as  it  is  the 
movement's  doing  that  Macon  County.  Ala., 
has  a  Negro  sheriff  And  probably,  but  for  the 
early  1960's.  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Southern  Caravan  to  be  escorted 
through  the  South  by  helpful  motorcycle 
policemen 

All  of  those  advances  in  a  region  that  has 
been  retarded  by  the  most  primitive  of  hu- 
man passions — the  passion  of  hate  out  of 
hand  and  to  be  cruel  for  the  sake  of  color — 
.<imply  prove  what  is  known;  Racism  need 
not  prevail  if  strong  men  will  It  otherwise. 

AN    UNANSWERABLE    Qt'ESTlON 

But  Mrs.  Haynes  is  dying  of  starvation  by 
inches.  Mrs.  Wade's  children  live  on  less  pro- 
tein in  a  month  than  middle-class  children 
get  in  a  day.  Eli  Johnson  needs  more  than 
one  good  meal  m  Atlanta.  And  as  for  the 
children  of  Frogtown  and  the  boy  in  De- 
mopolls.  ihey  need  evervthlng. 

"They  are  the  ones  left  behind  by  a  move- 
ment that  benefited  those  who  were  already 
on  their  vay.  Mrs.  Haynes,  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic moment  of  her  testimony,  was  asked 
what  wou.d  make  her  life  better.  She  stared 
In  bewilderment  at  the  very  audacity  of  the 
question.  She  never  answered.  She  could  not 
conceive  of  an  answer. 

It  was  women  like  Mrs.  Haynes  pleading 
to  Dr.  King  for  relief  in  Marks,  Miss.,  that 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  Explaining  to  Mrs. 
Haynes  what  "Resurrection  City  "  in  West 
Potomac  Park  has  to  do  with  her  would 
probably  be  very  difficult,  and  for  different 
reasons  from  those  for  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  Sen.  Eastland. 

But  the  SCLC  people  think  that  in  their 
effort  lies  the  answer  to  the  question  Mrs. 
Haynes  could  not  answer.  And  they  think 
that  time  for  Mrs.  Haynes  and  for  the  Na- 
9on  is  running  short 


ONE    HUNDREDTH    BIRTHDAY    AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  GEN.  JOHN  L.  HINES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  hving  soldiers. 

Retired  Army  Gen.  John  L.  Hines,  a 
native  of  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va., 
is  celebrating  his  100th  birthday  today  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 

General  Hines,  who  was  affectionately 
nicknamed  "Birdie"  because  of  his 
springy  gait,  succeeded  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  as  Army  Chief  of  Stafif  in  1924. 


He  held  that  distinguished  post  for  2 
years  before  replacing  the  late  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  in  command  of  the 
Philippines. 

An  article  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  relates  that  after 
dancing  with  him  one  day  in  London, 
the  late  Lady  Astor  said  General  Hines 
was  "the  best  thing  ever  to  come  out  of 
West  Virginia."  That  was  quite  a  state- 
ment from  a  lady-  who  was  reared  in 
neighboring  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  to  General 
Hines  best  wishes  on  his  100th  birthday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff:  General 
Hu<ES.  iOO  Today.  Recalls  Days  of  Phil 
Sheridan 

(  By  Herman  Schaden ) 

den.  John  Leonard  Hines,  a  former  Arniy 
chief  of  staff  who  remembers  when  Phil 
Sheridan  held  a  comparable  post,  is  celebrat- 
ing his  iOOth  birthday  today. 

Celebrating  may  not  t>e  the  best  word, 
since  Gen.  Hines  has  never  been  much  for 
ostentation,  but  ills  family  and  intimate 
friends  are  marking  the  day  with  a  little 
ceremony  In  his  room  at  Walter  Reed  Hospi- 
tal. 

"His  mind  is  reasonably  quick  and  he  can 
bring  back  military  memories  dating  to  the 
days  when  Sheridan  was  commanding  gen- 
era\  of  the  Army."  said  a  friend.  L.  Rol>ert 
Davids. 

As  one  who  had  done  considerable  research 
in  .•;uch  matters,  Davids  say  Gen.  Hines  is 
the  first  high-ranking  government  official  to 
reach  the  century  mark. 

"He  probably  best  fits  that  description 
popularized  by  one  of  his  Army  colleagues — 
that  'Old  .soldiers  never  die.  they  Just  fade 
away.'  "  said  Davids,  realizing  thai  Gen.  Hines 
lias  t>een  publicly  unnoticed  since  his  re- 
tirement 36  years  ago. 

In  his  lime.  Gen.  Hines  was  very  much  in 
the  news.  The  son  of  Irish  immigrants,  he  was 
born  May  21.  1868  in  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
W.  \'a..  and  managed  entrance  w  West  ^oint 
despite  a  one-room  schooihouse  education. 
Called  "Birdie"  Hines  by  his  Army  football 
teammates  because  of  ills  springy  step,  he 
graduated  in  1891. 

An  Indian  fighter  in  Montana  when  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out.  he  insisted 
on  getting  into  the  Cuban  action  and  won 
several  decorations. 

"En  route  he  requisitioned'  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's plush  troop  train  in  Florida  and  got 
Col.  William  Wherry's  troops  to  the  disem- 
barkation fKJint  ahead  of  the  Rough  Riders, 
who  arrived  later  in  a  coal  car.  dirty  and 
angry.  "  Davids  said  Gen.  Hines  was  fond 
of  recalling. 

Wherry  must  have  been  Impressed,  for 
later  he  gave  his  daughter.  Rita,  to  Gen. 
Hines  in  mai'riage.  They  had  two  children, 
Mrs.  Alice  Cleland  of  6200  Oregon  Ave.  NW. 
and  Col.  John  L.  Hines  Jr.  of  4438  Reservoir 
Ro.-\d  NW. 

Gen.  Hines'  long  military  career  closely 
followed  that  of  another  soldier  who  spent 
his  later  years  at  Walter  Reed,  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing.  They  were  together  chasing  Pancho 
Villa  in  Mexico  in  1916-17. 

In  World  War  I  Gen.  Hines  rose  from 
lieutenant  colonel  to  major  general  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  headed  by 
Pershing— a  record  of  battlefield  promotion 
equalled   only    by   Stonewall   Jackson. 

Gen.  Hines  was  known  as  a  dazzling  horse- 
man and,  perhaps  paradoxically  for  one  of 
his  natiu-e.  a  gay  blade  on  the  dance  floor. 
Dancing  with  him  In  London  after  the  war, 


Virginla-bred  Lady  Astor  hailed  him  as  "the 
best  thing  ever  to  come  out  of  West  Virginia." 

Gen.  Hines  drew  high  praise  from  Gen 
Pershing,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
lormer  was  selected  to  succeed  Pershing  t-i 
the  top  Army  post  on  the  hitter's  retirement 
in  1924.  Hines  had  the  tough  Job  of  keepini; 
the  bare-bones  post-wartime  Army  in  fighting 
trim. 

One  of  his  unhappiest  duties  was  to  order 
the  general  court  martial  for  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell's  denunciation  of  military  air  force 
policy. 

"Gen.  Hines  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
whole  affair."  Davids  recalled.  "He  had  no 
quarrel  with  Mitchell's  long-range  forerast 
regarding  the  influence  of  air  power  and  haii 
great  respect  for  his  Judgment." 

After  his  two-year  term  as  chief  of  staff. 
Gen.  Hines  replaced  Gen.  MacArthur  ;n 
command  of  the  Philippines  Department  and 
on  his  64th  birthday,  .etlred  to  return  to  his 
native   West  Virginia. 

He  lias  been  at  Walter  R«ed  almost  two 
years  His  visitors  there  have  included  a  l.i- 
inous  former  Army  chief  of  staff  named 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  and  one  of  his  former 
junior  cfJicers  of  another  day,  retired  Gen. 
Charles  Bolte. 

Gen.  Hines'  son.  Col.  Hines.  also  was  a  We.<^t 
Point  gr.iduate  and  highly  decorated  soldier 
in  World  War  II.  He  was  hit  by  a  mortar 
shell  at  Frankfurt,  and  lost  his  sight,  but 
manages  to  lead  an  active  life 
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GI   IS  SLAIN  BY  .SHOTGUN  BLAST 
ON    STREET    HERE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President.  Tuesday 
moi-ninp.  May  21,  1968.  began  and  ended 
this  way  for  a  Hyattsvillc  .soldier  liome  on 
leave  before  being  .■^hipped  to  combat  ir. 
Vietnam:  He  was  shot  in  the  face  and 
killed  by  a  sinple  blast  from  a  sawed-oH 
shotgun  as  he  stood  on  the  street  m 
front  of  a  restaurant. 

There  is  no  more  moving  ai'gument  for 
strong  Federal  firearms  controls  that 
include  rifles  and  shotguns  than  this 
tragedy. 

The  story  was  reported  in  today'.; 
Washington  Daily  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  as  a  remind- 
er that  rifles  and  shotguns  are  used  by 
assassins  and  .■should  be  controlled  under 
any  law  passed  by  this  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dailv  News, 

Miiy  21,  19681 

GI   Is  Slain   by  Shotgun   Blast  on 

Street    Here 

A  Hy.ittsville  soldier,  home  on  leave  before 
shipping  off  to  Vietnam,  was  killed  early  to- 
day m  front  of  an  Irving-st  restaurant  with 
a  .single  blast  of  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  police 
said. 

Homicide  detectives  said  that  Pvt  Michael 
Feathers.  19.  whi-.e.  of  3622  Deane  Drive,  was 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  res- 
taurant near  14th-st  when  a  man  approached, 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  him.  and  then 
snatched   the  shotgun  from  under  his  coat. 

The  man  fired  point-blank  at  Pvt  Feathers, 
the  charge  striking  the  soldier  in  the  face. 

A  suspect  was  arrested  a  short  time  later 
and  police  identified  him  as  Arthur  Luke 
Marshall,  21,  white,  of  1315  Edgewood-st, 
Kensington.  He  was  charged  with  homicide. 


HIGH   COMMISSIONER  FOR   HUMAN 
RIGHTS    NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded  human  rights  and 


dignity   only   in   a   world   that  lives   in 

peace.  „  , 

Unfortunately,  and  tragically,  war  and 
all  its  destruction  continues  despite  the 
fact  that  conflict  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  intensity  of  violence  and  the 
brutality  of  war  creates  greater  prob- 
lems for  man  to  attempt  to  resolve.  The 
inhumanity  of  warfai'e  tears  apart  hu- 
man and  ethical  rules  and  manifests 
it.self  in  a  counteiTnovement  of  terror  and 
brutality. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  gravity  of  this 
situation  which  is  becoming  a  global  sick- 
ness and  is  engulfing  the  world  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
various  '.'overnment's  church  leaders  and 
public  opinion,  so  that  their  forces  may 
join  together  to  halt  the  trend. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
lecommendation  of  the  Commission  to 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace.  It  urges 
that  this  country,  during  the  1968  In- 
•f^rnational  Year  for  Human  Rights,  re- 
.iffirm,  bv  a  solemn  declaration,  its  in- 
tention to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  relating  to  hu- 
man right.s  and  by  the  provi.sions  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
winch  constitute  an  autiiontative  inter- 
j.retation  of  the  charter. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mission's further  recommendation  that 
our  Government  jirepare  and  present  to 
the  U.N.  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
progress  made  in  the  United  Suites  since 
1945  in  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  speci- 
fied in  the  declaration,  through  leci.sla- 
tion.  administrative  measures,  judicial 
deci.sions.  and  other  means,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  invite 
other  governmenUs  to  present  to  the  U.N. 
similar  progre.ss  reports. 

I  completely  support  the  Commission's 
endorsement  of  the  appointment  of  a 
High  Commi.ssioner  for  Human  Rights 
and  would  urge  that  our  country  lend  all 
possible  aid  to  that  Commissioner  in  the 
performance  of  Ins  duties. 


THE  URBAN  CRISIS^^WHICH  WAY 
AMERICA— ADDRESS  BY  SEKATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  on  the  subject  "The  Urban 
Crisis:  Which  Way  America?"  which 
I  delivered  yesterday  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association  at  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  is  "The  Urban  Crisis— Which  Way 
America?"  I  prefer,  however,  to  think  in 
terms  today  not  so  much  of  a  crisis  which 
more  particularly  addresses  itself  to  the 
cities,  but  rather  to  a  greater  crisis— the 
National  Crisis. 

Which  way  is  America  heading?  It  is  a 
question  that  deeply  involves  every  American 
citizen. 

Already  this  spring,  more  than  a  hundred 
U.S.  cities,  including  the  Nation's  Capital, 
have  been  struck  by  racial  violence,  rioting, 
looting,    arson    and    mob    murder.    Forty-six 


persons  liave  lost  their  lives  and  2,561  others 
have  been  injured- and  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer still  lies  ahead.  What  is  the  cause,  and 
what  is  the  answer?  Why  this  crisis  in  the 
cities? 

There  have  been  many  answers  advanced 
by  many  people.  Most  of  the  answers  boll 
down  to  the  same  hackneyed  generalizations. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  standard  cliches 
on  the  causes  and  cures  of  riots.  The  Pre.si- 
dent's  Riot  Commission  summed  them  up 
when  it  blamed  "white  racism"  as  the  funda- 
mental cause  and  recommended  billions  in 
new  Federal  programs  its  the  cure. 

But  I  think  It  is  time,  in  Adlal  Stevenson's 
fine  phrase,  to  talk  sense  to  the  American 
people  about  the  riots.  Both  the  Commis- 
sion's finding  of  cause  and  its  recommended 
remedy,  in  mv  Judgment,  are  superficial.  The 
causes"  of  the  crisis  faced  by  our  cities-  and, 
in  a  larger  context  faced  by  our  country  — 
involve  more  significantly  real  factors  than 
"White  racism,"  and  the  cure  most  certainly 
must  involve  more  than  Just  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  billions  of  dollars  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  are  no  e.isy  or 
pat  answers  to  the  problem. 

The  crisis  our  country  laces  is  a  crisis  of 
attitudes— the  attitudes  of  government  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  individual.  The  question 
of  governmental  responsibility  and  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  rjovernment  is 
twofold:  to  protect  Its  citizens,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  in  which  they  may  enjoy 
equal  opportunitv  under  the  law. 

The  concomitant  responsibility  of  citizens 
is  to  respect  and  support  the  authority  of 
Government  and  to  obey  its  laws. 

The  good  citizen  also  makes  an  effort, 
commensurate  with  his  ability,  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  his  community  and  to 
contribute  his  fair  share  to  the  society  that 
protects  him  as  he.  through  his  own  drive 
and  initiative,  strives  to  develop  the  oppor- 
tunities provided.  ^  ^  ,.  w  „!,  ^f 
What  are  the  attitudes  that  lie  back  of 
the  crisis  that  has  developed  in  America? 

From  the  standpoint  of  Government,  they 
can  be  summed  up  quickly.  I  think,  as  the 
misguided,  and  mis-named,  "liberalism  of 
those  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Executive 
Branch  who  .seem  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  all  of  our  citizens  can  and  should 
be  solved  bv  the  Federal  Government^they 
espouse  a  "sort  of  paralyzing  paternalism 
which  holds  that  Government  should  Uike 
care  of  everv  citizen  in  every  area  of  his 
life,  economically  and  socially,  from  the 
womb  tx3  the  tomb. 

It  is  the  twisted  attitude  that  comes  down 
from  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  rights  of 
a  convicted  criminal  are  somehow  superior 
to  the  rights  of  society  and  the  innocent  law- 
abiding  citizen  ...  the  attitude  of  those  in 
Government  who  counsel  "restraint  "  in  deal- 
ing with  rioters  and  lawbreakers  .  .  .  the 
attitude  that  more  and  more  Federal  ap- 
propriations will,  in  .some  miraculous  way, 
solve  our  problems  or  make  them  co  away. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  it 
is  the  mistaken  attitude  that  the  individual 
has  a  "right"  to  demand  that  Government 
guarantee  him  a  livelihood  whether  he  works 
for  it  or  not  .  .  .  that  he  can  command  Gov- 
ernment to  confer  status  upon  him  .  .  .  that 
it  is  his  "right "  to  violate  laws  with  which 
he  does  not  agree  .  .  .  that  it  is  his  "righf 
to  Join  in  mass  acte  of  so-called  "civil  dis- 
obedience. "  and  to  disrupt  and  destroy  that 
which  he  does  not  like. 

Far  t'X)  many  Americans,  it  seems  to  me — 
in  Government  and  out— have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  terribly  mixed  up  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  government  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual. 

This  is  manifested  by  mostly  disturbing 
Phenomena: 

The  rapid  growth  of  welfarism,  the  belief 
of  some  that  constructive  individual  effort 
is   old-fashioned,   the   sickening   increase   in 


crime,  the  proliferating  defiance  of  author- 
ity the  demonstrations,  the  riot*,  and  the 
sinister  infiltration  of  subversive  elements 
that  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life  Let  us  U)ok  now  in  greater 
detail  at  some  of  these  manifestations  of  al- 
titudes so  indicative  of  the  misguided  re- 
sponsibility and.  yes,  the  irresponsibility 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  Republic. 

An  cx.imple  is  the  peculiar  spccUicle  of  the 
.so-calJed  "poor  peoples  campaign"  in  Wash- 
ington-conceived and  organized  not  by  tlio.se 
who  are  poor  themselves;  Inil  rather  by 
others  whase  motives  may  well  be  .lomeihini; 
quite  unrelated  to  improving  tlic  lot  of  peo- 
ple k-.s.s  fortunate  than  theiiiiielves. 

The  march  on  Washington  and  the  camp- 
in  liave  raised  strong  loellngs  on  my  pan 

I  have  compassion  lor  the  poor,  and  I  have 
supported  much  legislation  to  Improve  op- 
lioriunlties  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Yet  the  leaders  of  the  poor  people's  cam- 
paign would  have  It  appear  that  nothing  lias 
been  done  by  government  lor  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  niinorities  m  America 

Yet  since  1960.  Federal  .spending  on  pro- 
grams directly  benefiting  the  poor  has 
reached  tlic  astonishing  total  of  138  billion 
dollars  The  total  for  this  year  is  24  billion, 
which  will  rise  next  year  to  27  billion 
dollars  Included  are  such  things  us  wellare. 
food  stamps,  medicaid,  the  anti-poverty  iiro- 
grams.  low  rent  housing,  unemployment  in- 
surance, retraining  i)rograms.  adult  educa- 
tion and  many  more. 

Tills  year,  37  billion  dollars  is  also  liemg 
spent  by  the  Federal  government  for  di- 
rect aid  to  urban  areas. 

The  truth  is  that  no  government  has  ever 
done  more  for  its  citizens  Rather  than  being 
callous  and  indifferent,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  both  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Us  citizens. 

More  can  and  should  be  done  to  help  both 
the  pofjr  and  the  cities  with  their  problems 
But  Government  can  do  only  so  much,  and 
11  should  not  be  done  under  duress  or  in  re- 
spon.se  to  the  threats  that  the  poor  people's 
campaign  leaders  have  made.  The  enactment 
of  effective  Federal  programs  demands  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  assessment  ot  needs,  costs, 
revenues,  etc 

It  is  my  observation  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  IS  being  called  poverty  at  this  point, 
using  arbitrary  income  figures  as  the 
criterion,  may  be  more  psychological  than 
real. 

And  separating  those  who  will  not  work  — 
and  who  are  shiftless  and  indifferent  by 
nature— from  those  who  deserve  help  is  dif- 
ficult Training  programs  and  other  programs 
calculated  to  help  people  help  themselves— 
these  must  be  the  aim  of  any  governmental 
aid  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  what  the  i>oor 
people's  campaign  seeks  is  simply  greater 
handouts. 

I  am  distressed  at  the  naive  gullibility  with 
which  this  march  has  been  received,  espe- 
cially by  some  of  the  churches  and  some  ol 
the  clergy  who  have  embraced  the  campaign 
of  demonstrations  and  its  leadership  without 
question.  But  that  followed  naturally.  I  sup- 
po<:e  as  a  result  of  the  emotional  binge  tae 
country  went  on  as  it  over-reacted  to  me 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
King  was  virtuallv  defied,  compared  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  flags  were  flown  at 
hall  siaff  for  the  man  who  liad  branded  his 
own  countrv  "the  greatest  purveyor  of  vio- 
lence in  the  world"  as  he  espoused  the  Coni- 
muni.,t  line  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  who 
held  himself  to  be  above  the  law.  and  who 
counseled  others  to  break  the  laws  ihey  did 
not  like. 

The  leaders  of  this  cimpalgn  have  prom- 
ised that.  If  thev  do  not  get  their  'demands" 
irom  Congress,  they  will  escalate  their  non- 
violence into  planned  civil  disobedience, 
which  is  another  name  for  breaking  the 
law  -.ind  lawlessness  is  already  rife  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 
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The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
stLll  reaping  the  bitter  frulta  that  have 
sprung  from  the  seeds  of  "restraint"  sown  by 
fhe  Federal  and  District  Governments  in 
their  weak-kneed  response  to  the  violence 
during  the  recent  riots,  and  I  would  hesltat* 
to  say  whether  the  officials — who  were  so  low 
on  adrenalin — have  yet  found  out  that  their 
low-key  response  was  an  open  Invitation  to 
further  lawbreaklng. 

Irreplaceable  business  has  been  lost.  Insur- 
ance policies  have  been  cancelled  or  will  be 
raised,  life  savings  have  been  wiped  out, 
business  enterprises  have  been  ruined,  tax 
revenues  have  been  lost,  and  uncounted 
thousands  of  tourists  have  cancelled  \islts 
to  the  Nation's   Capital. 

In  fact,  I  am  told  that  your  own  con- 
vention was  a  casualty  of  the  rioting,  and 
that  it  Is  being  held  here  Instead  of  In  Wash- 
ington because  of  what  has  occurred. 

In  the  last  week  or  so.  disheartened  mer- 
chants in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  taken 
full  page  ads  in  the  newspapers  appealing  to 
the  government  for  far  sterner  measures 
than  have  been  used  so  far  to  deal  with 
the  'lawbreakers.  This  Is  a  shocking  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  law  enforcement  in 
this  Nation's  capital  city,  a  shocking  com- 
mentary on  the  sorry  manner  in  which  at 
least  !N  portion  of  our  Government  is  dls- 
rh.iTETitiB"  its  basic  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing citizens,  their  lives,  their  properties,  and 
their  businesses. 

The  sickening  increase  In  crime,  of  which 
rioting  has  become  an  integral  part.  Is  not 
limited,  of  course,  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  any  means  The  figures  now  being 
processed  by  the  FBI  are  expected  to  show 
that  crime  has  soared  by  88  percent  in  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning  of  1960 
to  the  end  of  1967— this  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  increasing  by  only 
10  percent. 

I  must  say  In  all  fairness  to  the  Govern- 
ment officials  whom  I  have  criticized  here 
by  implication  that  I  place  much  of  the 
blame,  for  the  increase  in  crime  in  this 
coxmtry,  on  the  permissiveness  that  has  led 
to  America's  current  state  of  moral  and 
ethical  deterioration. 

As  reluctint  as  I  am  to  say  it.  some  of  the 
churches  must  share  in  the  blame  for  this 
decline  in  ?thics  and  morality  and  for  the 
growing  disobedience  to  authority  and  the 
rule  of  law.  I  have  already  cited  the  example 
of  the  defiance  of  duly  constituted  authority 
by  Martin  Luther  King. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
activist  members  of  the  clergy,  even  though 
I  believe  they  constitute  a  minority  of  the 
total  clergy,  have  virtually  deserted  the 
religious  altar  for  the  political  soapbox  in 
their  activist  zeal  to  achieve  make-believe 
"relevance"  for  the  church. 

And  I  would  not  omit  the  left-wing  radi- 
cal Intellectuals  of  the  campus,  who  have 
incited  their  own  students  to  disobedience 
of  authority  and  to  virtual  insurrection  In 
many  colleges  and  universities.  Many  cam- 
puses have  become  training  grounds  for  vio- 
lent  revolution. 

One  of  the  most  dismaying  of  all  the  fac- 
tors that  have  led  to  the  present  state  of 
lawlessness  In  this  country  Is  the  over-pro- 
tection, the  coddling  and  the  veritable  slob- 
bering over  the  criminal  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  indulged  in  in  some  of  its 
decisions  dealing  with  the  rights  of  accused 
persons. 

The  Court  has  seemingly  departed  from 
the  bed-rock  principle  upon  which  law  and 
order  must  depend — that  punishment  must 
follow  crime — and,  as  a  result,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  of  hoodlums  running 
wild,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  little.  If 
anything  will  be  done  to  them,  even  if  tUey 
are  arrested. 

Our  citizens  ought  also  to  be  worried.  I 
think,  about  the  cavalier  manner  In  which 
the  court  has  hamstrung  virtually  every  ef- 


fort the  Congress  has  made  to  strengthen  the 
Internal  security  of  our  country.  I  am  not  one 
who  sees  a  communist  under  every  bed,  but 
neither  do  I  wish  to  adopt  the  ostrich  at- 
titude. I  must  say  that  some  of  the  things 
I  see,  have  an  ominous  look. 

Agents  of  North  Vietnam  have  trained 
some  Americans  in  guerrilla  tactics  in  Cuba; 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  major  Pe- 
king-oriented communist  organization  In 
the  United  States,  his  distributed  literature 
calling  for  guerrilla  warfare  in  America  and 
spelling  out  how  It  can  be  carried  on;  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael  recently  stated  that  black 
nationalism  in  this  country  is  "progressing 
toward  urban  guerrilla  war  in  the  United 
States." 

And  what  is  our  country  doing  to  combat 
these  malignant  cancers  that  are  spreading 
so  swiftly,  eating  away  at  our  Nation's 
vitals? 

As  discouraging  as  It  may  be,  the  answer 
Is:  All  too  little! 

The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  find.  Very 
bluntly.  It  Is  America's  lack  of  strong,  cou- 
rageous, determined  leadership. 

In  May,  1967,  only  a  year  ago,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  level  of  crime  has 
risen  a  little  bit,  but  there  is  no  crime  wave 
In  this  country." 

No  crime  wave?  What  does  the  Attorney 
General  think  it  takes  to  constitute  a  wave? 
When  he  uttered  those  fatuous  words,  crime 
had  already  soared  66  per  cent  in  six  years. 
Now  it  has  spiraled  to  88  per  cent  since 
1960. 

Message  after  message  has  been  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  White  House  dealing  with 
crime,  tu-glng  new  laws  to  meet  its  threat. 
But  where  has  there  been  any  mention  of 
the  crucial  role  the  Supreme  Court  has 
played  in  bringing  the  present  sorry  situa- 
tion to  pass? 

Congress  may  give  the  President  a  far 
more  stronger  and  better  bill  than  he  even 
asked  for  when  the  crime  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  Is  passed,  particularly  if  title  II, 
Is  adopted.  But  why  have  the  existing  laws 
already  on  the  books  not  been  enforced? 
What  can  this  country  do  to  prevent  its 
own  destruction  by  the  forces  we  have  dis- 
cussed? 

We  desperately  need  a  change  of  attitudes 
in  our  country,  for  this  is  the  crisis  we  face. 
The  crisis  in  our  cities  can  never  satisfac- 
torily be  dealt  with  until  we  have  a  return 
to  law  and  order  in  America,  a  return  to 
Individual  responsibility  and  to  govern- 
mental responsibility. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  the  beginning: 
the  first  responsibility  of  government  Is  the 
protection  of  its  citizens. 

If  the  police  of  this  Nation  are  not  sup- 
ported now.  the  law  will  perish  and  this 
Republic  cannot  endure  long  thereafter. 

Moreover,  every  effort  must  be  put  forth 
to  stamp  out  Illiteracy  and  the  emphasis,  for 
every  individual,  should  be  upon  education. 
Education  for  the  sake  of  education,  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  Integration — this  is  the 
important  thing. 

Education  will  light  the  paths  to  mutual 
respect,  cooperation,  and  better  understand- 
ing. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  Negroes,  lived  as  a  boy  in  Mai- 
den. West  Virginia,  where  he  toiled  in  the 
salt  works  and  in  the  mines.  In  later  years, 
when  he  had  become  a  great  educator,  he 
made  a  statement,  the  wisdom  of  which  can 
benefit  not  only  the  Negro  boy  or  girl,  but 
also  the  white  youth  who  is  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  success  in  life: 

"When  a  Negro  girl  learns  to  cook,  to  wash 
dishes,  to  sew,  to  write  a  book,  or  a  Negro 
boy  learns  to  groom  horses,  or  to  grow  sweet 
potatoes,  or  to  produce  butter,  or  to  build 
a  house,  or  to  be  able  to  practice  medicine, 
as  well  or  better  than  someone  else,  they 
will  be  rewarded  regardless  of  race  or  color. ' 


Also,  family  planning  is  imperative,  and 
civil  rights  organizations  should  make  Inten- 
sive efforts  to  promote  such. 

The  high  birth  rate  among  low-income 
Negro  families  simply  cannot  be  overlooked. 

For.  whatever  Importance  may  be  assigned 
to  unemployment  as  a  factor  in  riots  and 
other  developments  which  have  racial  over- 
tones, the  fact  Is  that,  in  this  age  of  auto- 
mation, cybernation,  and  advancing  tech- 
nology, the  problem  of  unemployment  will  al- 
ways be  with  us 

No  amount  of  Government  largess  and 
costly  poverty  programs  will  constitute  a 
panacea  therefor  as  long  as  the  birth  rate 
Is  permitted  to  soar,  unchecked  and  uncon- 
trolled, among  those  families  least  prepared 
and  least  able  to  provide  for  large  number.s 
of  children  who.  In  later  years,  will  be  un- 
prepared candidates  for  jobs  which  no  longer 
exist. 

Additionally,  the  problem  of  illegltimacv 
must  be  dealt  with.  Illegitimacy  is.  more  and 
more,  becoming  a  frightening  factor  In  this 
whole  equation. 

How  the  Nation  can  continue  to  close  its 
eyes  to  this  disturbing  fact  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  about  it. 
or  the  burden  of  crime,  riots,  and  the  dole 
will  ultimately  become  unbearable. 

Militant  civil  rights  groups  should  stop 
blaming  the  white  power  structure  for  all  of 
the  ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Negro 
community. 

Negroes  must  themselves  t;ike  the  lead  in 
doing  something  constructive  for  themselves; 
and  they  can  do  this  by  waging  war  upon  the 
evils  of  illegitimacy  as  one  important  begin- 
ning. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  illegitimacy  is  non- 
existent among  the  white  population,  but 
the  statistics  show  clearly  where  the  prob- 
lem is  greatest,  and  it  should  tliere  be  at- 
tacked more  intensely. 

Fnually.  no  amount  of  Government  pater- 
nalism can  take  the  place  of  drive  and  ambi- 
tion when  it  comes  to  developing  the  sub- 
stantial and  upright  citizen. 

Hard  work,  perseverence.  and  self-accom- 
plishment breed  independence  and  strength, 
courage  and  resourcefulness  iu  the  man  or 
woman. 

Somehow  the  glory  of  honent  toil  must  be 
restored  if  this  Nation  is  going  to  survive  the 
domestic  dangers  that  confront  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  cannot  hide  the 
concern  which  I  have  for  my  country  at  this 
time.  I  cannot  avoid  the  definite  impression 
that  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  this  land 
and.  although  there  have  been  beneficent 
and  benevolent  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  I  fear  that  there  are  sinister  aspects 
to  the  current  turbulence  which  portend 
events  that  could  .'^hake  the  foundations  of 
this  Republic  and  destroy  liberty  under  law. 

The  wave  of  student  takeovers  of  colleges 
and  universities,  the  endless  marches  and 
demonstrations  and  acts  of  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience, the  threatening  demands  by  those 
who  advocate  expanded  welfarism,  the  in- 
creasing trend  toward  intimidation  of  legis- 
lators and  government  officials,  the  rapid 
growth  of  permissivene.ss  which  is  destroying 
spiritual  and  moral  concepts  and  values,  and 
the  horrifying  trend  toward  la'A-lessness  and 
violence — all  these  are  ominous  signs  that 
our  country  faces  destruction  from  within. 
There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  respect  for  law, 
for  constitutional  processes,  for  public  order, 
and  for  personal  responsibility  if  this  Nation 
is  to  survive. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  ciuomin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  |).m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
May  22,  1968,  at  10  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21  (legislative  day  of  May 
20  •.  1968: 

California  Debris  Commission 

Brig  Gen  William  M.  Glasgow.  Jr..  U.S. 
Army  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
PchrV  cn.nniis.^iion.   under  the  provisions  of 


.section  i  of  the  act  of  Congre-ss  approved 
March  1,  1893  (27  Stat.  507)  (33  U.S.C.  661), 
vice  Brig  Gen.  John  A  B.  Dillard,  Jr , 
reassigned. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
May  20  >,  1968: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  lor  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  5,  r.n;i. 


HOUSE  OF  REPKKSENTATIVKS— //u6(/a//.   May  -/, 


lifHS 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  thou  shalt  be  called  the  prophet 
of  the  Most  High  to  give  light  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  u-ay  of  pence.— Luke  1:  76, 
79. 

Our  Father,  at  the  pate  of  a  new  day 
we  bow  in  silence  before  Thee,  praying 
for  a  renewal  of  our  spirits  as  we  face 
these  times  which  try  our  souls,  cause  us 
to  lose  patience  with  each  other,  and 
make  us  impatient  with  ourselves. 

That  we  may  be  at  our  best  and  do  our 
very  best  for  Thee  and  for  our  country, 
til-ant  unto  us  the  courage  of  a  humble 
mind,  the  creative  faith  of  a  high  hope, 
and  the  confident  peace  of  a  heart 
stayed  on  Thee. 

By  the  power  of  Thy  spli-it  may  we 
maintain  our  integrity,  be  motivated  by 
justice,  and  move  resolutely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men.  Bless  Thou  the  i>eacemakers  and 
may  the  peace  made  be  just  and  endur- 
ing and  for  the  good  of  all. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concui-rence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  2'276.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  works  ol  unprove- 
nicnt    upon   request   of   kKal   organizations; 

and 

.SJ  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  Oie  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund. 


THE  JOURNAL 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  REC- 
REATION. COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of     the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


coast  increased  their  i>er  gallon  price  by 
an  Identlcaf  $0,003. 

Foui-th.  This  industrywide  Increase, 
despite  the  drop  less  than  2  weeks  before 
In  the  gulf  coast  price,  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Fifth.  The  east  coast  Increase  came  In 
the  face  of  the  following  additional 
points  mitigating  against  such  an  in- 
crease : 

First.  There  is  a  traditional  drop  in 
home    heating    fuel    [irlces    during    the 

spring. 

Second.  Stocks  of  liome  heating  oil  are 
higher  than  they  have  been  In  almost  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  logical  justi- 
fication for  an  Increase  In  consumer 
cosUs  when  prices  arc  dropping  at  the 
original  source  of  home  heating  oil. 
Moieover  the  unanimity  In  price  among 
east  coast  distributors  appears  to  be  a 
collusive  effort. 


The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR  15364  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  bv  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and  ^     ...., 

HR  15863.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Med- 
ical Department. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR.  15348.  An  act  to  amend  section  703 
(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  authority  to  grant  a  special 
30-day  period  of  leave  for  members  ol  the 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    HEAITNG    OIL 
PRICES 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
requesting  tlie  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  the 
procedmes  by  which  home  heating  oil 
prices  are  established  along  the  east 
coast. 

I  am  taking  this  action  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  On  April  4  of  this  year  the  per 
gallon  cost  of  home  heating  oil  sold  to 
distributors  was  reduced  by  SO .005  at 
gulf  coast  ports. 

Second.  Yet  on  April  17.  Humble  Oil 

Co    raised  its  i^er  gallon  price  for  dis- 

ti'lbutlon  along  the  east  coast  by  SO. 003. 

Thu-d.  Immediately  after  the  Humble 

Inci-ease  all  distributors  along  the  east 


FURTHERING  FEDERAL-STATE 

RELATIONS  IN  TAXATION 

Mr.    HUNG  ATE.   Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  .      . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.)ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WesteiTi  Governors'  Conference  at  Its 
1968  annual  meeting  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  f  ui-ther  Federal-State  relations  In  tax- 
ation by  defeating  H.R.  2158.  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act. 

The  Governors  also  urged  prompt 
consideration  and  iiassage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  consent  bill.  HR.  9476.  for 
the  multistate  tax  compact. 

Among  other  groups  which  have  ex- 
pressed earlier  opposition  to  the  Willis 
bill    HR   2158.  are  the  National  Gover- 
nors'   Confei-ence.    National    Legislative 
Confei-ence.  National  As.soclation  of  At- 
tornevs  General.  National  Association  of 
Tax   Administrators.   Council   of    State 
Governments  and  other  organizations  of 
State  and  local  officials. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Be  It  resolved.  That  the  1968  Annual  Meet- 
inn-   of    the   Western   Governors'   Conference 
now  in  session  urges  the  defeat  of  the  Willis 
bill    HR    2158.  by  the  United  States  House 
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of  Represe:'.' I'.ives  and  the  prompt  consid- 
eration and  pAR6a«;p  by  the  Congreee  of  the 
consent  bill.  HR  9476.  for  the  Multlstate 
Tax  Compact. 


THE  1962  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  PROTECT- 
ING THE  RIGHT  OP  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  TO  F^ORM.  JOIN,  AND 
ASSIST  ANY  EMPLOYEE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OR  TO  REFRAIN  FROM 
ANY  SUCH  ACTK^ITY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tf'xad^ 

There  .vas  no  objection. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been 
receiving'  a  ^rea:  deal  of  mail  from  voters 
m  the  Sevenih  District  of  Texas  regard- 
ing '-he  1962  Executive  order  of  President 
Kennedy  prut«-ctin.g  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  form,  join,  and  assist  any 
emplo>Te  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
any  such' activity 

My  con.'^tllue:lts  are  worried,  and 
ntihtly  so  m  my  opinion,  that  by  a  new 
Executive  order  the  last  six  words — "to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity" — will  be 
deleted,  oix-ning  the  way  for  compulsory 
uf.ionism  among  Federal  employees.  A 
Presidential  Commission  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  headed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  reportedly  suggesting 
that  Federal  employees  be  required  to 
pay  a  service  charge  to  employee  organi- 
zations on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
benefiting  in  agencies  where  unions  have 
exclusive  recognition. 

In  the  private  sector  during  labor- 
manacement  relations,  management  Is 
always  protecting  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees from  any  type  of  compulsory 
unionism.  It  is  ceitainly  in  their  best 
mterpst^  to  do  so.  However,  in  tlie  public 
sector — who  is  protecting  this  same  in- 
terest of  Federal  employees?  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  pubhc  sector  the  Chief 
Executive  is  often  receptive  to  proposals 
.such  as  this.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
essential  that  the  Congress  stat«  clearly 
that  It  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  join  or  refrain  from 
joining  a  union.  That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing such  legislation. 


T.\X  CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOYERS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  securing  em- 
ployment for  our  so-called  permanently 
unemployed  is  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges facing  us  today 

Finding  jobs  for  these  hard-core  un- 
employed is  not  easy.  Our  vocational  and 
technical  schools  are  doing  a  marvelous 
job  in  training.  But  manpower  training 
programs  cannot  create  jobs.  Neither  can 
the  Government  create  on  a  wide  scale 
the  jobs  that  are  now  needed. 


Manpower  training  programs  can  tram 
those  who  are  needed  to  fill  job  vacancies 
already  In  existence.  We  need  al.-o  to  give 
business — private  industry — the  incen- 
tive to  create  new  jobs  and  take  the 
chance  with  these  "permanently  unem- 
ployed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  encourage  private  in- 
dusti-y  to  hire  these  hard-core  imem- 
ployed.  Under  this  bill  a  determination 
would  be  made  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  they  would  be  issued  a  green 
card.  Businesses,  large  and  small,  would 
be  encouraged  to  hire  these  unemployed 
persons.  For  the  first  6  months  an  em- 
ployer would  be  allowed  a  75-percent 
credit;  50  percent  for  the  next  6  months 
and  25  percent  for  the  next  year.  An  em- 
ployer would  be  limited  on  the  number 
of  such  persons  he  could  hire  and  could 
not  substitute  green  card  employees  for 
existing  employees. 

This  legislation  is  patterned  after  the 
law  that  allowed  tax  credits  for  invest- 
ments in  new  equipment  by  businesses. 
I  believe  this  bill  would  be  a  step  forward 
toward  meeting  the  problem  of  locating 
jobs  for  our  permanently  unemployed 
and  would  help  to  make  them  .self-sup- 
porting. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mitt,ee  on  Housing  of  the  Commltt.ee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  4386' 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER,  A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  155 >  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  233  >  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Chester  E.  Davis  the  sum  of  $2,000.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Chester  E.  Davis 
against  the  tJnited  States  for  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  household  effects  lost  by  him  while 
serving  in  Cuba  as  an  attach^  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  said  Chester  E. 
Davis  having  been  forced  to  abandon  such 
clothing,  furniture,  and  household  effects  in 
such  country  when  the  tlnlted  States  and 
Cuba  broke  diplomatic  relations:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
;iny  a^jent  or  attorney  on  .-iccount  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contact  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  lime,  and  pass- 
ed, and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


DWAYNE   C     COX    AND   WILLIAM    D. 

MARTIN 

Tiie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Martin. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  L.  TOWNLEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381' 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  L'entleman  from  Mis- 
.soun? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN   EMPLOYEES   OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.1040)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
l)assed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Thei  r-  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS 

The   Clerk    called   the   resolution    'H. 
Res.  991'    to  refer  the  bill   'HR.  14109' 
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entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W. 
Harris,"  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  NA- 
VAL WEAPONS  CENTER.  CONCORD, 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2282) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center.  Concord, 
Calif. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  thi.s  bill  be  pa.s.scd  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R,  10327) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falardeau,  Irva 
G  Franger,  Betty  Klemcke.  Wineta  L. 
Welburn,  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  ijrejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.■^ouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   1052 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hounc  of 
liepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   asacmblrd.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed   to   pay,   out   of   any   money   in   the 
Treasury     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Nicholas  S.  Cvetan,  tJnlted  States  Air  Force 
(retired I.  the  sum  of  $2,556.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Nicholas  S.  Cvetan  iigalnst 
the    United    States    for    emergency    c(jst-of- 
livlng  allowances  for  the  period  May  9,  1965. 
through  July  18.  1965.  during  which  his  de- 
pendents,   pursuant   to   instructions   of   su- 
perior   military    authority,    temporarily    re- 
sided   in    Lima,    Peru,    luuil   dependents   of 
military    personnel   stationed    at   Santo   Do- 
mingo, Dominican  Republic,  were  authorized 
to   return    to   the   Dominican   Republic,   the 
said  Nicholas  S.  Cvetan  having  had  his  de- 
pendents with  him  while  lie  was  on  author- 
ized   leave   and   visiting  Lima,   Peru,   at   the 
lime  all  dependents  were  ordered  evacuated 
from  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated   in   this   Act   in   excess  of   10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this   Act  shall   be  deemed   guilty  of  a   mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  lUiy  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


from  him  on  account  of  the  salary  payments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  United  States", 
Insert  "(1)". 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$15,508"  and  in- 
sert "5.14.799  19". 

On  page  1.  line  0.  after  '(28  Stat.  162 1", 
add  the  following:  ".  and  (2)  the  sum  <.f 
$687  74.  repre.scnling  an  overpayment  of  sal- 
ary during  the  period  December  1.  1964.  to 
November  5.  1966,  due  to  a  downward  adjust- 
ment ol  his  salary  rate  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  arising  out  of  the  violation  of 
the  Act  of  July  31.  1894.  during  the  period 
prior  to  December  1.   1964" 

On  page  2.  after  line  4.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  all  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  conferring  rights  :ind  bene- 
fits on  Federal  employees,  including  civil 
service  status,  retirement,  and  retention 
rights,  the  service  performed  by  Henry  K. 
Bullock  from  April  12.  1962,  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1964,  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  creditable  Federal  Serv- 
ice. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account, 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  j.ame  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  tins 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  nned 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  lairi  '"  iV'f>  table. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PEDRO    ANTONIO    JULIO    SANCHEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  126)  for 
the  relief  of  Pedro  Antonio  Julio  San- 
chez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  126 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immleratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Pedro  Antonio  Julio  Sanchez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  6.  1960,  and  the 
periods  of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  .^16  of  the 
said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LAURENCE  BLOOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1608) 
for  the  relief  of  Laurence  Bloom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
withou'  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEB/  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORACE  H.  EASTERDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  2758) 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  H.  Easterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  !)rejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NICHOLAS    S. 
FORCE 


CVET^VN.    U.S. 
'  RETIRED) 


AIR 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^S.  1052)  for 

tire  relief  of  Nicholas  S.  Cvetan.  U.S.  Air 
Force  '  retired). 


HENRY  E.  BULLOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2263) 
for  the  reUef  of  Henry  E.  Bullock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HS..  2263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llou>se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Henry 
E.  Bullock,  regular  warrant  officer.  United 
States  Navv,  retired,  of  Whltesboro,  New 
York,  is  herebv  reheved  of  all  liability  to  re- 
pay the  United  States  the  sum  of  $15,508. 
representing  salary  paid  him  during  the 
period  from  April  12.  1962.  through  Novem- 
ber 30.  1964.  while  he  was  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (28  Stat.  162). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Henry  E.  Bullock,  the 
sum  of   :iny   amounts  received  or  withheld 


JOSEPH  H.  BONDUKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4939) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H.  Bonduki. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  jia.ssed 
over  v.-ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  n 
the  request  of  the  tentlcman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASSON  COAL  MINING  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'II.R.  12539) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Mining  Corp.  again.st  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  v.ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  1289^) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
vithout  prejudice. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection  to 
tiie  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH  R.  15633) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obiection 


DKMETR.X  L.ANI  ANGELOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1129)  for 
tiie  relief  of  Demetra  Lani  Angelopoulos. 

Tiiere.  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1129 
Be  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Demetra  Lanl  Angelopoulos 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  lOlibt  i  n  (F)  of  the  said  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  tiled  in  her  be- 
half by  Mr  Constantlne  Angelopoulos.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment ■ 

or.  page  I.  line  8.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following: 

Provided.  That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  reason  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  ■ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I 
MISS  AMALIA  SERESLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1808)  for 
the  relief  of  Miss  Amalia  Seresly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S  1808, 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in.  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(ai  (1)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Miss 
Amalia  Seresly  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  unmarried 
daughter  of  Mr.  Demosthenes  Raptelis.  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  no 
natural  parent  of  the  benefician'.  by  virtue 
of  5uch  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion .nnd  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
iiient : 

On  page  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  the 
language   "no   natural   parent   of  the   bene- 


ficiary by  virtue  of  such  parentage,"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "the  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RACHEL  STIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1527) 
for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Stimpson. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4404 1 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHERMAN    WEBB    AND   OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  10981  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  1624) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sher- 
man Webb,  and  others"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1098 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (H.R.  1624)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb,  and  others",  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Clilef  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  further 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DOUGLAS   E.   KENNEDY  AND  ALVIN 
B.  BURT.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  H 
Res.  1110 1  to  refer  the  bill  iH.R  9752 1 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
E.  Kennedy  and  Alvin  B.  Burt.  Jr."  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1110 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (H.R.  9752)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas  E. 
Kennedy  and  Alvin  B.  Burt.  Junior",  to- 
gether with  all  accompanying  papers,  is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  for  further  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pascell:  On 
page    1.   after   line   7.   Insert: 

"In  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9752  the 
Chief  Commissioner  and  the  court  shall 
consider  negligence  or  other  fault  of  the 
US.  and  or  equity  and  good  conscience  and 
any  other  matter  within  the  court's  juris- 
diction " 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.    HUNGATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hungate  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell: 
Strike   out    the   words   "and    the    court". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hun- 
gate 1 . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUNGATE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  explain  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUNGATE  The  amendment  I 
have  is  simply  to  delete  the  words  "and 
the  court"  because  there  would  be  no 
proper  lelationship  to  the  court  It  goes 
to  the  Commissioner. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MR,   AND   MRS,    RALPH   J.   MESSINA. 
SR..  AND  JOHN   H.   FITZGERALD 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1111)  to  refer  the  bill  'H.R. 
1761)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Messina.  Sr.. 
and  John  H.  Fitzgerald,"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ,!:ientleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall  J. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  BERN.STEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  321)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Bernstein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  xMr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUBAN    TRUCK    &.•    EQUIPMENT    CO, 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  6321) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban  Truck  L 
Equipment  Co..  its  heirs  and  assigns. 


,)/(,;/    :i,  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Hall  I  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMCO  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10417) 
for  the  relief  of  Remco  Industries,  Inc. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conoent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.^achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  JANE  ORLOSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6655) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Jane  Orloskl. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LENNART  GORDON  LANGHORNE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15462) 
for  the  relief  of  Lennart  Gordon  Lang- 
horne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 15462 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lennart  Gordon  Langhorne 
.'^hall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  February  4.  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "February  4. 
1962  '  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  date 
"February   1,   1962." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARTINA  ZUBIRI  GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1648) 
for  tne  relief  of  Martina  Zubiri  Garcia. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tne  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ENRICO  DEMONTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2046) 
for  the  relief  of  Enrico  DeMonte. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5959) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
v.ithout  prejudice. 


TIMOTHY  JOSEPH  SHEA  AND 
ELSIE  ANNET  SHEA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  171)  for 
the  relief  of  Timothy  Joseph  Shea  and 
Elsie  Annet  Shea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.    171 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ou.si-  ot 
nrprrsrntatiiws    of    the     United    States    of 
Anirrica    in    Congress    asseinbhd.    That    the 
Secretary  tf  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed   to   pay.   out  of   any   money   in   the 
Treasury     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Timothy  Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea, 
husband  and  wife,  ol  Orlando.  Florida,  the 
turn    i)f    $2,000.    in    full    satisfaction    of    all 
their  respective  and  joint  claims  against  the 
United  States  lor  compensation  tor  personal 
injuries  and  suffering  incurred  by  the  said 
Elsie  Annet  Shea,  and  damages  to  their  resi- 
dence  and   property   sustained   by   the   Said 
Timothy  Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea, 
incident  to  an  accident  which  occurred  on 
October  1.  1960.  when  two  civil  aircraft  col- 
lided  near   their  residence  as   the   result   of 
negligent  landing  instructions  given  to  the 
pilots  of  such   aircraft   by   operators  of   the 
Federal    air    Irafnc    control    tower.    Herndon 
Air  Port.  Orlando,  Florida:  Provided.  That  no 
part    of    the    amount    appropriated    in    this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  ibhall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received   by   any 
iigent    or    attorney    on    account    of    services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  K.ime  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the    contrary    notwithstanding.    Any    person 
viohiting  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike   all  after  the   enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
section  2401  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code   or   any   other   statute   of    limitations, 
jurisdiction    is   hereby    conferred    upon    the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida  to  hear,   determine,   and 
render  judgment  on  the  claims  of  Timothy 
Joseph    Shea  and  Elsie  Annet   Shea   of   Or- 
lando.   Florida,    against    the    United    States 
for   personal   injuries   and   damages,   includ- 
ing  damages   to   property,  suffered   incident 
to  the  collision  of   two  civil   aircraft  on   or 
about  October  1.  1960,  allegedly  ihe  result  of 
neglige-nt     landing    instructions     plven     the 
pilots  of  the  aircraft  by  the  operators  cl  the 
Federal    air    traffic    control    tower,    Herndon 
Air  Port.  Orlando.  Florida.  Nothing   in  this 
Act  Fhall   be  construed   as  an   inference  or 
admission   of    liability    on    the    part    of    the 
United  States.  The  action  authorized  to  be 
filed  by  this  Act  must  be  filed  within  one 
vear  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 


ESTATE  OF  J  OS  I  AH  K.  LILLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'S.  2409)  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Josiah  K.  Lilly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ck-ik 
read  tlie  bill,  us  follows; 

S.  2409 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //oum" 
of  Reprcsrntatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Anienia  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
delivery  within  thirty  days  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Indianapolis,  as  ex- 
ecutor of  the  estate  of  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  of  the 
title  to.  ownership,  and  possession  of  the 
collection  of  gold  coins  left  by  the  said  Josiaii 
K.  Lilly  a"ci  comprising  approximately  .six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  item.^. 
the  .said  estate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
against  Its  obligation  lor  Federal  estate  lax. 
effective  as  of  the  date  upon  w  hlch  the  return 
was  due  to  be  filed.  In  the  amount  of  $5..'>:!4  - 
1-08 .00. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  t!ii;d 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.si-d. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  for  immediate 
consideration  to  Private  Calendar  No. 
349.  the  bill  iS.  1040)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.    1040 
Ue   It    enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   Slates  of 
Amcica  I'!   Congrcs  assembled.  That   e:icii 
Individual  named  in  section  2  of  this  Act  is 
relieved    of    liability    to   pay    to    the    United 
States    the    amount    set    forth    opposite    his 
name  in  such  section.  Such  amounts  repre- 
sent overpayments  of  compensation  made  i  i 
such  individuals  as  a  result  of  adminislralive 
error  whil^  they  were  employed  at  the  nav.il 
installations   listed   in   such   section.   In    the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which   liability    is   relieved    by    this    lecuon. 
Sec.  2.  The  names  of  each  individual  ic- 
ferred  to  in  the  first  section  ol  this  Act.  liie 
amount  of  overpayments  made  to  each  indi- 
viduid,   the   period   during   which   the   over- 
payments were  made.  ..nd  the  naval  installa- 
tions employing  e.u-h  individual,  are  us  fol- 
lows: 

(1)   United  Slates  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot. Bangor.  Bremerton.  Washington. 
Name  ol  employee  and  Amount 

period  of  overpayment:  overpaid 

Frank  Grey.  Junior,  from  Decem- 
ber   23     1962.    through   October 

10.     1964.  — $607.20 

Carroll  L.  KUeves.  from  April   10, 

1963,  through  April  25.  1964.--     452  00 
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Name  of  employee  and  Amount 

period    of    overpayment :  overpaid 

Helen   M.   Morehouse,   from   April 

16,  1963.    through    October    9, 

1965    1,391.10 

Jerome  R  Weathermon.  from  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1963.  through  October 
9.  1965 1,063  93 

(2t  United  States  Polaris  Missile  Facility, 
Pacific. 

Name  of  employee  and  Amount 

period   of   overpayment:  ovcTpaid 

George  C   Solman,  from  November 

22.  1964.  through  September  11, 

1965    $235  20 

(3)  United  State*  Naval  Torpedo  Station, 
Keyport,, Washington.  . 

.V.ime  of  employee  and  I    Amount 

period  of  overpayment:  overpaid 

Howard  K.  Asher,  from  May  24, 
1964,  through  September  25, 
1965    $228.80 

Charles    A.    Bary.    from    December 

23.  1962.     through    October    9, 

1965    668.80 

James  L.  Dalton.  from  January  19, 

1964.  through  October  9.  1965.  -     432.00 

Francis  J    Hedeen,  from  August  2, 

1964;  through  March  2.  1965 109.45 

Richar«l  M.  Lynch,  from  November 
29.  1964.  through  January  2. 
1965    28.80 

Douglas  P  McAlIist-er.  from  Sep- 
tember 15.  1963,  through  Sep- 
tember   11.    1965 459.60 

Amos  J.  Pickrell.  from  January  19. 
1964.  through  January  16, 
1965    ■ 228.80 

Robert  B  Stewart,  from  February 
2.  1964.  through  October  9, 
1965    492.80 

Richard  L.  Thompson.  Senior, 
from  July  19.  1964.  through  July 

17,  1965 210.20 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  named  in  section 
2  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  w  thheld  from  him  on  iwrcount  of 
the  overpayments  referred  to  ip  the  first 
section  of  tins  Act  No  part  of  the  amounts 
appropriatea  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  any  of  these  claims,  and  the 
Slime  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  ;uiy 
contract  to  the  contrary.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


old-f.ashk  .vkd  bond  burning 
caused  f<  r — .s50  billion  of 
F5:der.al    government    bonds 

SHOLXD    be    burned   NOW   SINCE 
THEY  H.AVE  BEEN  PAID  FOR  ONCE 

Mr  P.ATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tf'xas^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  is 
'::>ei:;_'  said  .tbout  what  is  wrong  with  our 
cour.tn.-.  Usually  it  is  about  monetary  af- 
fairs, financial  affairs,  and  interest  rates. 
I  want  to  say — and  this  can  be  backed  up 


by  documentation  and  proof — that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  our  country  that  a 
good  old-fashioned  bond  burning  would 
not  cure.  In  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  we  have  accumulated  S50  bil- 
lion— not  million — $50  billion  in  Govern- 
ment t)onds  which  have  been  paid  for 
once  by  the  usj  of  our  own  money.  They 
have  been  paid  for  once.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  taxpayers  are  continuing  to  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of.  S2  billion  on  those 
bonds.  Now,  think  about  Members  of  the 
Congress  permitting  that  to  go  on. 

When  you  sa;.  that  to  any  person  out- 
side of  Congress,  his  immediate  response 
is,  "Well.  I  just  cannot  believe  Congress 
would  let  that  go  on  that  way," 

But  it  is  the  truth.  It  is  going  on.  We 
are  paying  $2  billion  a  year  interest  on 
bonds  that  have  already  been  paid  for 
once,  and  if  we  do  not  have  this  bond 
burning,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
those  bonds  again.  If  we  had  the  bond 
burning,  the  national  debt  would  be  re- 
duced by  $fO  billion.  Tliat  would  solve 
ever>'  financial  problem  that  we  have  be- 
fore our  Nation  today.  It  is  terrible  that 
it  is  not  done. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  1441 


Ashley 

Hardy 

Rostenitowslci 

Baring 

Hebert 

Scherle 

Burton,  Utah 

Hoi  meld 

Scheuer 

CahiU 

Holland 

Selden 

Carter 

Howard 

Skubitz 

Cowuer 

Jonas 

Stratton 

Culver 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stubblefield 

DiKKs 

Kelly 

Teague,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

LoiiK.  La. 

Tenzer 

Frcllnphuysen 

McMillan 

Tucic 

Gardner 

Miller.  CaJif. 

Tunney 

GUber 

Morse,  Mass. 

Waggonner 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moss 

Wilson. 

Gurney 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Charles  H. 

Halleclc 

Olsen 

WriBht 

Hanna 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Hansen.  Idaho    Resnick 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  i-ollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  17354) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  treneral  debate 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 


by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Reifel  I   and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17354,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
woman fi-om  Washington  I  Mrs.  Hansen  I 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Reifel  I    will  be  recognized  for   1   hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington    i  Mrs.  Hansen!. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

First  I  would  hke  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee. Their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion coupled  with  their  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  parts  of  the  Nation  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  committees 
evaluation  of  the  budget  estimates  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  presenting  for 
the  consideration  of  this  House  the  1969 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  22  related  agencies. 

Appropriations  i^rovided  in  this  bill  are 
to  fund  the  various  activities  of  bureaus 
in  the  Department  of  Interior,  those  in 
the  U.S.  Forest  Sei-vice,  Indian  health 
activities,  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
National  Art  Gallerj',  Washington  area 
metropolitan  tran.sit,  and  others. 

.Under  the  chaimianship  of  the  \ery 
comes  known  as  the  all-American  bill  for 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  KirwanI,  this  bill  be- 
come known  as  the  all-American  bill  for 
it  provides  funding  to  serve  not  only  the 
land  and  natural  resources  of  America, 
but  the  people  of  America  and  those  in 
the  far-flung  teiTitories  of  the  trust  is- 
lands. Guam  and  Samoa. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  these  islands 
and  areas  are  not  part  of  the  American 
mainland,  this  bill  has  international  im- 
plications. Other  international  implica- 
tions of  the  bill  come  about  in  the  field 
of  negotiations  in  the  commercial  fish 
area. 

As  we  present  this  measure  today  for 
your  careful  consideration.  I  would  like 
to  urge  that  each  and  everj-  Member  of 
this  House  read  the  information  and 
factual  material  which  is  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  held  for  21  full  days 
and  to  which  frequent  reference  will  be 
made  today.  In  these  hearings  is  indi- 
cated the  extent  to  which  the  committee 
discussed  budget  estimates  in  detail. 

You  will  also  find  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  innumerable  details  concerning  the 
operations  of  each  department  and 
bureau. 
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They  can  become  for  you  a  siunmary 
of  your  management  of  the  American 
land  for  which  you  and  I  are  the  trustees. 

As  we  make  our  recommendations,  the 
committee  is  mindful  of  the  current  fi- 
nancial situation  of  our  Government.  We 
have  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  eliminate 
budget  items  which  are  not  considered 
ureent  in  i-equest.  even  though  many  of 
us  feel  that  several  of  these  are  important 
to  the  growth,  development,  and  welfare 
of  America  and  Americans 

This  bill,  however,  reflecting  that  con- 
cern for  the  budget  restrictions  and  ex- 
penditure reductions,  presents  a  10-per- 
ccnt  reduction  in  the  budget  estimate, 
exclusive  of  those  items  involving  ap- 
propriations of  receipts,  which  are  ear- 
marked for  specific  use  under  existing 
legislation. 

This  10-percent  reduction  is  approxi- 
mately twice  the  reduction  recommended 
m  past  vears,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  found  the  1969  estimate  pre^ 


sented  far  more  stringent  than  any  made 

during  the  past  several  years. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  at 
this  time  and  give  you  a  mass  of  figures 
indicating  committee  action. 

However.  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  the  action 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  the 
various  budget  estimates  consideicd. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  total  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of 
our  Federal  interior  and  related  opera- 
tions. 

However,  it  is  important  in  our,  cn- 
deavoi-s  for  economy  to  keep  in  proper 
perspective  just  what  expenditui'es  un- 
der this  bill  involve,  and  why  in  making 
expenditure  reductions  it  is  mandatory 
to  use  our  fullest  sense  of  responsibility 
to  Americans  living  today  and  to  tho.se 
who  will  follow  us  and  who  will  hold  us 
responsible  for  the  stewardship  of  this 


American  trust — our  land,  resources,  and 
people. 

The  total  new  budget — obligational — 
authority  recommended  in  this  bill 
amounts  to  sixty- three  one  hundredth;! 
of  1  pei-cent  of  the  total  new  budget — 
obligational— autliority  contained  in  the 
1969  budget  estimate  for  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  operations.  Yet  llie 
activities  funded  in  this  bill  arc  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance,  pi-otectinn, 
and  administration  of  public  domain 
lands  comprising  slightly  in  excess  of  33 
percent'  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  50 
States  of  our  Nation. 

To  a  large  extent,  activities  funded  in 
this  bill  ai-e  self-sustaining.  Tliat  is  to 
say,  revenue  generated  by  activities  in 
this  bill  comes  very  close  to  equalling  the 
total  appropriations  for  the  bill.  I  will 
inseit  at  this  point  a  table  for  fiscal  yeai's 
1967,  1968,  and  1969,  indicating  compara- 
bility between  appropriations  and  le- 
ceipts: 


COMPARATIVF  STATEMENT  OF  NIA'  BUOCCT  (OBLIGATIONAI)  AUTHORITY  fOR  1968  AUD  BUDGE!   ISTIMATFS  AND  AMOUNTS  RtCOMMENOED  IN  THE  BILL  I  OR  1969 

Note:  All  amounts  ate  in  the  loim  ol   •appropii.it.nns"  unless  olheiwise  indicaledl 


Bill  compared  wilh 


Agency  and  item 


(1) 


New  hurlKet 
(nbheationdl) 

3uthoiity. 

tiscal  ve.1t  1968 

(en.icted  to  date) ' 

(2) 


TITLE  I -DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 

PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Bureau  ol  Land  Management 

Management  ol  lands  and  tesoutces   . 

Construction  and  maintenance. .  - 

Public  lands  development  toads  and  trails  (apptoptiation  to  liquidate 

contract  auttiorization)_ 
Oregon  and  California  giant  lands  (indefinite,  appropriation  ol  receipts)  . 
Range  improvements  (indefinite,  appropriation  ol  receipts) 

Total,  Bureau  ol  Land  Management... 

Bureau  ol  Indian  Affaits 

Education  and  wellare  services  ...... 

Education   and   wellare   services  (appropriation   to  liquidate  coniraci 

authorization)    

Resources  management 

Conslfuclion  -  -  .       ,.        .      , 

Road  consttuction  (apptoptiation  to  liquidate  contiact  authotization) 
Revolving  fund  fot  loans 
Genetal  administrative  expenses 

Total.  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs,  exclusive  ol  tubal  funds 

Tribal  funds  (limitations  on  use  of  trust  funds) 

Buteau  of  Outdoot  Recreation 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Land  and  water  conservation : 

Apptoptiation  ol  receipts  (indefinite) — 

Apptoptiation  (definite,  tepayable  advance)     

Total.  Buteau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Office  ol  Teriiloties 

Administtationoftettitorics-      . 
Trust  Tertitoty  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Total,  Office  of  Tetfitoties 

Total,  Public  Land  Management  

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Geological  Sutvey 

Sutveys.  investigations,  and  teseatch.   - 

Buteau  ol  Mines 

Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources - 

Health  and  salety..  - 

Solid  waste  disposal — — - 

General  administrative  expenses c.-j-r: .■.-.- 

Helium  fund  (authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts) 

Total,  Buteau  ol  Mines..-  

Office  ol  Coal  Reseatch 
Saaties  and  expenses.-     

Sre   footnotes  ut  eiiU  of  table. 


$49,  253,  000 
3,  900.  OUO 

(2.600,000) 

10,881.000 

1,«4,000 


Budge'  e'.tini.ite'. 

ol  i.ew 

(obligational) 

.lulhoiity, 
liscal  yeat  l%9 

(3) 


Jbl.7SO.000 
4.  lbs,  OUO 


(4,  bOO,  UOO) 

12.175,000 

1.500,000 


t'lew  budget 
(abligational) 

.luthority, 
lecommendeil 

in  the  hill 

(4) 


$51,196,000 
3,156.000 

(3,500,000) 

12,175,000 

1,500,000 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

jutharily, 
liscal  yeat  1968 
(enacted  to  date) 
(5) 


$1,913,000 
-  744.  000 


65.478,000 


125.568.000 

(910,000) 

47,179,000 

40,  770,  000 

(18,000,000) 

4b0, 000 

4,627,000 


218.594,000 

(3,000,000) 


4.190,000 

110.000.000 
9.191,000 


69,581,000 


153.423,000 

(1.300,000) 
53. 588.  000 
32. 299, 000 
(20, 000,  000) 
450, 000 
4.817,000 

244,577,000 
(3,000.000) 


4,  215.000 

100.000,000 
30,  000,  000 


68, 027, 000 


144,393,000 

(1.300,000) 
50,776,000 
24,921,000 
(18,000,000) 
450.000 
4,767,000 


(  1  900,  000) 

•  1.294,000 

■  56,000 


I  2, 549,  UOO 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

auttioiity 
liscal  yeai  I9b9 
<6) 


-  $554.  000 
-1,000.000 

(-1.000.000) 


18.825,000 

(  (  390. 000) 
•  3. 597. 000 
-15.849.000 


140.000 


225.307.000 
(3,000.000) 


3.915.000 
100.000.000 


123.381,000 

15,513.000 
24. 000. 000 

39.613.000 

447,  066, 000 


8b.  199.  000 


35.821.000 

10,721,DoO 

3.  367. 000 

1,532.000 

16.200.000 


67,641.000 
10.980,000 


134.215.000 

16.219.000 
34.  000. 000 

50,219,000 

498, 592. 000 


94,  756, 000 


39,015.000 
11,449.000 
2,167,000 
1.592.000 
17.600.000 

71.823,000 


13,900.000 


103.915,000 

13.747.000 
31,606.000 

45.353.000 

442.602.000 


89.470.000 


36. 886.  too 

11.237.000 

1.917.000 

1.577.000 

16.200.000 

67.817.000 


13.350.000 


^6,713,000 


-275,000 

-10.000.000 
-9.191.000 

-19.466.000 


1  866, 000 
7,606.000 

•  5. 740. 000 

-4.464.000 


,  3.971.000 


:  1.065.000 

■  516, OOO 

-1.450,000 

•  45.  OOO 


-1,554.000 


-9.03O.UiJ() 

-2.812.000 
7.378.000 
(-2,000,000) 

-50,000 

-19,270,000 


-M76,00a 

2,370,000 


-  300. 000 

-30.000,000 
-30.300.000 

-2.472. 000 
-2.394.000 

-4.866.000 

-55^9907000 


-5.286. 000 


-2.129,000 

-212,000 

-250,000 

-15,000 

-1,400,000 

-4,006,000 


-550,000 
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|Note:  All  amounts  are  in  the  lorm  ot  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicatedl 


Agency  and  item 


(1) 


New  budget 
(obligalional) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1%8 

(enacted  to  date)  i 

(2) 


Budget  estimates 

ot  new 
(obligational) 

authority. 
Fiscal  year  1%9 

(3) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority. 

recommended 

in  Ihe  bill 

(4) 


Bill  compared  with— 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1968 

(enacted  to  date) 

(5) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— Continued 

'  MINERAL  RESOURCES-Continued 

Office  ot  Oil  and  Gas 
Salaries  and  expenses    ._ | i 


Total,  Mineral  Resources 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

Bureau  ot  Commercial  Fisheries 

Vjnagement  and  investigations  of  resources _ 

Winai^ement  and  investigations  o(  resources  (special  foreign  currency 

program) 

Construction ...^ 

Construction  of  fishing  vessels  

Federal  aid  for  commercial  fisheries  research  and  development 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation   ..  

Administration  of  Pribilot  Islands  (indefinite,  appropriation  ot  receipts).. 

General  administrative  expenses  .._   

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.  Fisheries  loan  fund. 

Totalr  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources 

Construction  .•     . 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite.  lepayable  advance) . . 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation 1. 

General  administrative  expenses  ...• 


$740,000 
164,860.000 


J868.900 
181.3477900" 


{768,900 


+J28,900 


171,405.900 


+6.545,900 


Budget  estimates 

of  new 
(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1969 

(6) 


-1100,000 
-9.942,000"' 


23. 809, 650 

100,000 
1.730.000 
6. 000. 000 
4.714.000 
2. 428. 000 
2. 496. 000 
693.000 
(336. 000) 


27.014.000 
100,000 


6. 004,  000 
4.  722.  000 
2.  334,  000 
2.633,400 
730,  000 
(347, 200) 


41.970.650 


44, 148,  800 
4,475.600 
7.  500.  MQ 
2. 425. 000 
1.572.000 


43.537.400 


46.  354.  000 
1.203,000 
7. 500, 000 
2,  325.  000 
1.634,000 


Total   Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

National  Park  Service 

Vanagement  and  protection   .    .     _    .  ; _     '. 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  ol  physical  facilities . .       . 

Construction  

Parkway   and   road  construction  (appropriation,  to  Uquidate  contract 

authorization)  _ J 

Preservation  ot  historic  properties _] _. 

General  administrative  expenses .]. 

Total,  National  Park  Service ^ 

Total,  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks ." 

OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 

Saline  water  conversion  - 

Prototype  desaltirg  plant... .......'. 


60.121,400 


40, 672,  000 
29.821.800 
11,627,000 

(38.  000.  000) 
770.  000 
2.  568.  000 


59. 016.  000 


23,997.000  4187,350  -3,017,0 

100,000  

-1,730,000  

6.000.000  _4  000 

4.719.000  -f5.000  -3.000 

2.333.000  -95,000  -1.000 

2.633,400  +137.^00  

720,000  +27,000  -10,000 

(347.200)  (+11,200)  

40.502,400  -1,468.250  -3,035.000 

45. 784.  000  +1 ,  635, 200  -570, 000 

1,203.000  -3,272.600 

7,500,000  

2,285.000  -140.000  -40.000 

1.617,000  +45,000  -17,000 

58,389.000  -1.732.400  -627.  COO 


44.531,000 
32. 990.  000 
13.889,000 

(27.  000.  000) 
1. 168.  000 
2. 969.  000 


43.  429.  000 

32.125,000 

4,  368,  000 

(17,000,000) 
783.  000 
2.941,000 


+2,757,000 
+2,  303.  200 
-7,259,000 

(-21.000,000) 
-13,000 
+372. 000 


-1. 102.000 

-865.000 

-9,521,000 

(-10,000,000) 
-385,000 
-28,  000 


85. 459. 800 
IsTTsSirgM 


95.  547.  OOO 


83. 646.  000 


-1,813.800 


-11,901.000 


198. 100. 400 


182. 537. 400 


-5,014,450 


-15,563,000 


19,800,000 


27. 358. 000 
3.  000.  000 


24.  556.  000 

1.000,  COO 


+4,  756,  000 
+  1.000,000 


-2. 802. 000 
-2. 000.  000 


Total.  Office  of  Saline  Water 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Saiaries  and  expenses 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

Salaries  and  expenses 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Salaries  and  expenses ... 

Total,  new  budget(obligational)  authoritv.  Department  ol  Interlor. 


19. 800. 000 


11.130.000 


5,100.000 


6.881,500 


30, 358, 000 


12.717,000 


5,  530. 000 


8. 530. 000 


25.  556.  000 


11.217.000 


5.415.000 


8,301,000 


+  5,  756,  000 

-.  87,  000 

+315.000 

+1.419,500 


-4,802,000 

-1,500,000 

-115,000 

-229,000 


842,389.350 


935.175.300 


847. 034. 300 


+4,644,950 


-88, 141, 000 


Consisting  of  - 

Appropriations  

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations. . .   _     

Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  10  iquidale  contract  authorization 

Appropriations,     ncluding    appropriation    lor     liquidation    ol 
contract  authorization.    . 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and  appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract  authorization 


TITLE  ll-RELATED  AGENCIES 

^     DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management 

Forest  research 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 


826, 1B9, 350 

(701,368,350) 

(124,821.000) 

16. 200. 000 

(59,  510,  000) 

(885.  699.  350) 

(901.599,350) 


185.618,000 
41,257.000 
19.751.000 


917,575.300 

(801.266.900) 

(116.308.400) 

17.600.000 

(52,  800,  000) 

(970. 375, 300) 

(987,975,300) 


189, 175,  OOO 
40,127,000 
19,847,000 


830. 834, 300 

(714.525.900) 

(116.308.400) 

16,200,000 

(39, 800,  .000) 

(870,634.300) 

(886,834.300) 


+4,644,950 

(-13,157,550) 

(-8,512,600) 


(-19,710,000) 
(15.065.050) 
(-15,065,050) 


-86, 741, 000 
(-86,741,000) 


-1,400,000 

(-13,000,000) 

(-99,741,000) 

(-101,141,000) 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization) 
Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests: 

Special  acts  (special  fund,  indefinite).. 

Cooperative  range  improvements  (special  fund.jinelefinite) 

Assistance  to  States  tor  tree  planting ^ 


246, 626, 000 

ll  10^000, 000)" 

80. 000 

700. 000 

1.000.000 


249,149.000 


(91.970,000) 

80.000 

700.  000 

1.000.  000 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Forest  Service. 
Sec    fyotni'tes   at   end   of   table. 


248, 406, 000 


250, 929,  000 


185,374.000  -244,000  -3.801  000 

39,067,000  -2,190,000  -1.060  000 

19,833.000  +82.000  -14,' 000 

244.274^00  -2.352.000  -4.875.000 

(91,000,000)  (-19,000,000)  ("-970^00) 

80,  000 

700.000  ....  

1.000.000  -'"""l\\[\"'.\\[\[]]]]\]] 

246, 054, 000  -2,352,000  -4,875,000 
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[Note:  All  amounts  are  in  the  torm  ol  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicatedl 


Agency  and  item 
(I) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority, 

liscal  year  1968 

(enacted  to  date) ' 

(2) 


TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES— Continued 

FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 


Salaries  and  expenses 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

Indian  health  activities    .  — ■ 

Construction  ol  Indian  health  lacilities.. - 


5162.000 


115.000 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 
(obligational) 

authority, 
fiscal  year  1%9 

(3) 


$l'j/.000 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority, 
recommended 

III  the  bill 

(4) 


$157,000 


Bill  compared  with 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

.luthorily, 
liscal  year  l%H 
(enacted  to  dale) 


V>.  030 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

liscal  vear  1%9 

(6) 


115.000 


II  5.000 


Total,  Public  Health  Service  --- 

Office  of  Education 

Arts  and  humanities  educational  activities  

Total,  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare  . 

INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses  - 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  expenses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 

Federal  contribution. . .  --• 

Total,  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses .-  

SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

Salaries  and  expenses...  

Museum  programs  and  related  research  (special  loreign  currency  pro- 
gram)  - 

Construction  and  improvements.  National  Zoological  Park 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 

Construction 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Gallery  ol  Art 


82. 005. 000 
16.  848.  000 

95,907,000 
16.100.000 

112.007.000 

90,  860, 000 
14.100,000 

104,960.000 

i  8.855,000 
-2,748.000 

-$5,047,000 
-2,000.000 

98, 853. 000 

1  6. 107,  000 

-7.  047.  UOO 

1 .  000, 000 

(») 

-1.000.000 

99. 853. 000 

112.007.000 

104.960.OiKI 

,5.107.000 

-7.047.000 

500, 000 

619.000 

619.  OUO 

:  119,000 

995. 010 

1.073.000 

1.017.000 

(  22, 000 

-56.000 

3. 060. 000 


23,913,000 

2,316.000 
400.  000 

1,125.000 
803. 000 

3.  054, 000 


55.147,000 
55,147,000 

944,  000 

27,  130,  000 

6,  000.  000 

660,  000 

1,200.000 

14,197.000 

3,291,000 


43,772,000 
43.772.000 

944,  000 

25,  748,  000 

3. 000, 000 
300.000 
400.  000 

2,  000,  000 

3,  200. 000 


143.772.000 
143.772,000 

-2.116.000 

■\  1.835.000 

:  684,  000 

-100.000 

-  /25.  000 

-;  1.197,000 

;  146,000 


Total.  Smithsonian  Institution 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources  • 

FEDERAL    FIELD    COMMITTEE    FOR    DEVELOPMENT    PLANNING    IN 

ALASKA 
Salaries  and  expenses 

HISTORICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  COMMISSIONS 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission 

Salariesandexpenses- -'. - - --- 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  related  agencies. 


31.611,000 

1,300,000 
240, 000 

25,000 
"386^267,000 


52,  478,  000 


1,375.000 


298. 000 


2S,000 


475.167.000 


34, 648, 000 

1.300.000 
235.000 

25.  000 
433, 846. 000 


3,037,000 


Consisting  ol— 

Appropriations   ... - 

Definite  appropriations. 

Indefinite  appropriations.. . 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorization 

Appropriations,  including  appropriation  lor  liquidation  ot  con- 
tract authorization 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and  appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authorization - 


386, 267,  000 

(385.  487.  000) 

(730. 000) 

(110,000,000) 

(496.  267.  000) 

(496.257.000) 


475.167.000 

(474.387.000) 
(780.000) 

(91.970.000) 

(567,137,000) 

(567.137,000) 


433, 846.  000 
(433.  066.  OUU) 
(780.0)0) 

(91,000,000) 

(524,846,000) 

(524,846.000) 


-5.000 


47,579.000 


■47.579.000 
(-  47.579.000) 


(-19.000.000) 
(  ,  28.  579.  000) 
( i  28. 579. 000) 


-11,373.000 
-11,375,000 


-1,382,000 

-3  000.000 

-360.000 

-800,000 

-12,197.000 

-91,000 

-17.830.000 


-75,000 


-63. 000 


41.321.000 

-41.321.000 
(-41,321.000) 

(-970.000) 
(-42.291.000) 
(-42.291.000) 


RECAPITULATION 


1,228.656,350 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  all  titles 

Consisting  ot— 

1.  Appropriations - - 

Definite  appropriations. 

Indefinite  appropriations.. 

2.  Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts 

Memoranda— 

1.  Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorization 

2.  Appropriations,   including  appropriation  lor  liquidation  ol 

contract  authorization. -- 

3.  Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and  appro- 

priation to  I  iquidate  contract  authorization... (1 ,  398. 166. 350) 


1.212.456.350 
(1.086.855.350) 
(125,601,000) 
16,200,000 

(169.510,000) 

(1,381.966.350) 


1.410.342.300 

1.392.742.300 
(1.275.653.900) 
(117.088,400) 
17,600,000 

(144.770.000) 

(1,537,512,300) 

(1,555,112,300) 


1,280,880,300 

1,264,680.300 
(1,147,591.900) 
(117.088,400) 
16.200,000 

(130.800.000) 

(1,395.480,300) 

(1.411.680.300) 


+52. 223. 950 

•52,223.950 

(  :  60.  735.  550) 

(-8.512,600) 


(-38.710.000) 
(  +  13,513,950) 
(r  13. 513, 950) 


-129.462.000 

-128,062.000 
(-128,062.000) 

-^i."4IM,600 

(-13.970.000) 

(-142.032.000) 

(-143.432.000) 


1  Amounts  have  not  been  reduced  to  reflect  reserves  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218 
(H.J.  Res.  888).  ..      ^  ,,„ 

Funding  lor  this  activity  previously  carried  under  "Salaries  and  expenses    and     Operation 
and  maintenance." 


1969  budget  estimate  included  in  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 
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rwcat  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Appropriations 
Receipts  I 


JI.  410. 729. 300 
1,213,727.000 


$1,398,166,350 
1,471,827.000 


{1.411,680.300 
1.509.314,000 


<  Estimated  tor  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

SUMMARY  OF  BILL 

At  this  time  I  am  also  placing  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  this  bill: 

Item 


Budget  estimates,      Recommended  in  bill        Comparison 
tiscal  year  1969 


Title  I,  Department  of  the  Interior: 

New  budget  (oblijational  autliority)  _     _       _^_ 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  autliorizatiOn. 

Title  II.  related  agencies: 

New  budget  (obligational  authority)         .       

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorijatifn. 


J935, 175. 3C0 
52, 800,  too 

475. 167. 000 
91.970.W)0 


$847, 034, 300 
39,  800, 100 

433, 846.  COO 
91.000.000 


{88.141,000 
13.000.000 

41.321.000 
970.  COO 


Grand  total x 1.555.112.300 


■f- 


1,411.680.300 


In  brief  recapitulation  may  I  point  out 

to  you  totals  as  follows: 

Budget    estimates    lor    flscal 

year    1969 $1,555,112,300 

The  committee  has  recom- 
mended     1.411.680.300 


A  total  reduction  of. 


143.  432.  000 


■VSE    OF    CARRYOVER    Fl'NDS 

It  is  frequently  contended  by  those  ad- 
vocating severe  cutbacks  in  1969  appro- 
priations that  there  are  sufficient  carrj-- 
over  or  "pipeline"  funds  available  from 
prior  years  to  enable  many  agencies  of 
tlie  Federal  Government  to  operate  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  with  appropriations 
greatly  below  those  enacted  for  the  1968 
fi.scal  year.  An  analysis  of  the  items  in- 
volved in  this  bill  indicates  an  imobli- 
sated  carryover  from  flscal  year  1968  to 
fiscal  year  1969  amoimtlng  to  about 
S'.22  5  million  as  listed  In  the  1969  budget 
estimate.  As  could  be  expected,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  can-yover  funds  are  in- 
volved in  construction  projects  which  ex- 
tend over  2  years.  It  is  for  noting  that 
about  $52  million,  almost  one-half  of 
the  total  amount,  is  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  portion  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
a'.ailable  to  States  on  a  grant  basis  re- 
mains available  for  use  by  the  States  for 
a  period  of  3  years.  During  the  past  2 
years  many  of  the  States  have  been  de- 
veloping recreation  plans  which  have 
progressed  to  a  point  where  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  in  the  coming  year  the 
yiates  will  have  obligated  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  fimds  earmarked  for  their 
use. 

In  all  instances,  due  consideration  was 
given  to  the  availability  of  carryover 
fimds.  especially  in  construction  pro- 
grams. It  will  be  noted  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  that  almost 
without  exception  reductions  have  been 
made  m  construction  estimates  on  the 
premise  of  the  agencies  making  imme- 
diate use  of  carryover  fimds. 

!N•CRE.^SES    .\ND    DECREASES  / 

Oil  page  2  of  the  committee  report  is  a 
.summary  of  major  increases  and  de- 
creases in  the  bill.  For  ready  reference. 
the  summary  is  listed  here  in  the  Record: 
Major  increases: 
Coixstruction  or  rapid  transit 

system -i  $43,  772.  000 

Additional  ed\icatlon  and 
welfare  services  and  other 
a-sslstance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indiaji -^31,396.000 


Major  Increases — Continued 

Saline  water  program 

Administration  of  Terri- 
tories    

Management.  protection, 
and  maintenance  of  Na- 
tional Parks 

Geologic      surreys.      Inves- 
tigations,  and   research- - 
Conservation    and    develop- 
ment of  natural  resources 
Smithsonian         Institution 

and  related  activities 

Coal  research 

Mine  health  and  safety 


143.432.000 

1  5.  756.  000 
4  5,  740.  000 

+  5.449.000 

-^3.071.000 

^  3,  772.  000 

.3,037,000 

-*-  2.  370,  000 

+  516.000 


Subtotal, 
creases 


major      In- 


..    +105.779,000 


M.ijor  decreases : 

Construction  of  roads 

Construction  of  facilities- - 
Acquisition    of    land    under 
the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund 

Public  land  law  review 

Solid  waste  disposal 

Subtotal,      major      de- 
creases   

Other  Increases  and  decreases 
met)    .- - 

Net  total  Increase  over 
Qscal  vear  1968 


-39.  100.  000 
-31,602.000 


—19.  191.  000 
—2.  116,000 
—  1.450,000 


-93.459.000 


1.  193.950 


+  13,513.950 


An  analysis  of  this  table  will  indicate 
major  increases  for  the  construction  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  and  additional 
education  and  welfare  services  to  the 
American  Indian. 

The  above  table  also  reflects  the  major 
reductions  in  funding  provided  In  this 
bill  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
facilities. 

AcrrviTT  SCOPE  of  biix 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  pages  3  and  4  of  the  report 
which  contains  a  great  many  interesting 
figures  relative  to  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  areas  covered  by  this  bill. 
•^  In  addition  to  the  actual  receipts 
fiuided  here,  the  national  economy  is 
strengthened  through  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  benefiting  from 
"services  performed  by  these  agencies. 

For  example,  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
vides about  25  percent  of  the  total  timber 
cut  for  industrial  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  Grazing  for  cattle  is  provided, 
material  assistance  is  given  to  our  fisli- 
ing  industries,  of  which  I  will  .'^peak  in 
a  moment,  and  extensive  assistance  is 
given  to  the  Nation's  mining  industry. 


There  Is  deep  economic  significance, 
too,  in  our  national  parks  and  other  rec- 
reation facilities  It  has  been  estimated 
that  150  million  visitor-days  in  the  na- 
tional forests  produce  an  expenditure  by 
private  individuals  visiting  those  areas 
of  about  SI. 3  billion. 

Lest  any  of  you  assiune  that  recreation 
is  a  "frill,"  I  would  refer  you  to  page  198. 
part  II.  of  the  hearings  wherein  Is  listed 
the  total  national  expenditure  for  recre- 
ation activities,  the  major  part  of  which 
is  in  rural  areas  and  which  represents 
the  primary  .<;ource  of  income  in  many 
of  the  areas. 

In  1965.  approximately  $79  billion,  or 
11.6  percent,  of  the  gross  national  i:)rod- 
uct  of  $681  billion  was  spent  on  recrea- 
tion or  was  recreation  oriented,  as 
follows : 

Billions 

Vacation  travel $22.5 

Recreation  goods  and  services 26.3 

Other    personal    recreation    expendi- 
tures       20.1 

Private    domestic    recreation    Invest- 
ment     1. 8.1 

Government    expenditures     (Federal. 

State,  and   local) 2.0 


Total  recreation  expenditures..     79.0 

In  addition,  in  terms  of  a  national 
employment  of  75  million  in  1965.  recrea- 
tion accounts  for  about  10  percent  of 
total  and  outdoor  recreation,  about  7.4 

i^ercent  or  5.5  million  persons. 

In  1966.  .social  and  recreation  travel 
accounted  for  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the 
passeneer  automobile  \ehlcle  miles 
traveled  m  the  United  States — or  from 
177  to  23S  billion  vehicle-miles. 

Relating  this  to  revenue  from  use  of 
highways,  it  means  that  up  to  one-third 
of  the  S2.961  billion  received  from  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel,  lubri- 
cating oil.  and  other  charges  paid  into 
the  highway  trust  fimd  in  1965  was  at- 
tributable   to   recreation   use. 

Mineral  and  oil  resources  contained  in 
the  outer  continental  shelf  and  the  oil 
shale  lands  of  Utah.  Colorado,  and  Wy- 
oming are  estimated  to  be  worth  many 
billions  of  dollars.  Agencies  funded  in 
this  bill  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
development  of  these  lands  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government's  interest  in 
the  administration  and  sale  of  these 
valuable  natural  resources. 

There  are  193.000  miles  of  road  on  the 
national  forest  system,  of  which  164.- 
000  miles  are  maintained  by  the  National 
Forest  Senice.  This  is  greater  than  the 
mileage  maintained  by  any  one  of  the 
largest  State  highway  departments. 
Over  6.000  miles  of  r.ew  forest  roads  are 
planned  for  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  of  which  about  85  percent  will  be 
by  timber  sale  operators  under  Forest 
Service  design  standards  and  supervi- 
sion. This  mileage  is  more  than  twice  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  follows  a  listing  of  selected 
items  which  further  indicates  the  ex- 
tent ol  activities  fimded  in  this  bill: 

Management    of     public     lands 
(acres) : 
Br.reau  of  Land  Management-  452.  584.  244 

U.S    Forest  Service    186.805.031 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 55,  294.  080 
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^ont    nf    Tinhiic    lands  self  today   If  early  and  effective  action  have  been  spent,  but  we  continue  to  be 

^''"'ZT.T-cLJ'nT.'    '-'''  Sno'ttlJin  to  correct  this  situation,  the  troubled  by  fe  dropout  picture  and  are 

Bureau    of    Sports    Fisheries  United  States  will  have  to  depend  en-  mindful  that  there  is  »  larger   rate  or 

and  Wildlife  28,  500  oao  .    ^         ^^^^  nations  for  the  supply  of  dropouts  for  Indians  in  the  public  high 

National  Parte  Service 27, 186,  805  commercial  fish  and  flsh  products.  .schools  than  there  is  in  the  BIA  schools. 

7.  in forSon     developed     during     the  What  are  the  reasons  that  keep  the  young 

-^^^  -- ---J^OJ^^  he^SnStithat^eUn^t^  States  Indians  in  the  eighth  grade  on  the  reser- 

Koad  construction  (miles):  ^^   ^^'^'^^   ^^    '^Tfi^eln^en  ofth^     :;Slic- sSl'^o  rtTay'thTou^h  Ve 

Boad  Mileage  Inventory.  1967  products.  Commercial  fishermen  of  this     puDiic  scnooi  fj^  ""^  ^^'"^    """  "^ 

(for  maintenance   and   re-  Nation  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  com-     ninth  ^Tadc  .school  year. 

construction)    268.234     pptitively  with  other  nations  because  of         Where  are  we  f^'''"^-   ^h^^e  doj^e 

Mileage  to  be  Constructed  In  ^     superior  fi.shing  fleets  and  equipment     need  to  move  ahead?  Upon  what  bases 

1961  7.540     ;;VbehVg  emplo4d  bv  other  nations,     can  we  work?  Why  is  there  an  increased 

„      n  anri  -,1^  because  of  wage  differentials.         amount  of  mental  illness?  An  increasing 

Nnjnm-ns^ "Tn'leveral  instancel  wLt  u.^d  to  be  an     rate  of  suicides  among  young  Indians? 

1967  1969  abundant  supply  of  various  types  of  fish        There  are  many  reason^-among  them 

calendar      calendar        adjacent  to  our  shores  is  now  disappear-     iwverty.  lack  of  education  and  training 

a'cM.       J.ma'ted       ing  bccause  of  lack  of  adequate  conserva-     et  cetera.  Simply  stated,  we  have  not  yet 

. , — tion    measures,     inadequate     biological     brought   these    i)eople   into   the   main- 

„      ..        .  ,  data   on   the  activity   and   behavior  of     stream  of  American  life,  nor  yet  brought 

''''VlZX^sl...  .       HO  173         fhele  fish:  indS-imLate  harvesting  of     the   Indian  educaUonal   sj^stem  to  full 

Bureau  ol  spori  Fisheries  and  .  storks  bv  foreign  countries,   and     equality  with  the  public  education  sys- 

BuZ' '^^  Land  Mana^enren..::         W  |  ^oogic^f  changes.  t^ni  in  America.  There  are  language  and 

us  Forest  Service '66  200  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  rapid  de-     cultural  lags  which  mast  be  erased. 

346  «?6         crease  in  the  availability  of  individuals        It  is  for  this  reason,  this  year  that  we 

vkho  are  skilled  fishemien  due  to  limited     are  funding  a  beginning  in  the  kinder- 

„  financial  retums  on  investment  of  funds     garten  field.  More  funds  than  are  m  this 

TIMBER  PRODUCTION  for  cQuiPment  and  also  wages  for  labor,     bill  were  requested,  but  it  is  difficult  to 

Forest  Service:  An  estimated  hai-vest  1,-^  B^^ton  for  example  in  the  Boston  secure  personnel,  and  the  committee  felt 
of  12.5  billion  board  feet  is  anticipated  .,,..,„„d  fishing  fleet  the  ago  of  the  aver-  a  smaller  successful  begimung  might 
for   1969  with  a  value  of  S200  million.     r^.p^'^'Le,,,^^^^^^  ^ive  us  better  objectivity.  We  have  funded 

This  volume  represents  about  25  percent  '  "^j.^  the  complete  absence  of  vounger  one-half  the  kindergartens  requested. 
of  the  total  timber  cut  for  industrial  pur-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  other  both  in  the  public  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
poses  in  the  United  States  and  is  cquiva-       '  .  j^j^j^^j.    ^j    ^^^    fishing    industi-y    are     Affairs  Schools. 

lent  to  the  construction  of  1.3  million  '^^  ^'j^^^.  Nation  will  still  be  unable  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  commit- 
average  .sized  homes.   It  represents  the  •        '      jj^„  advantege  of  the  re-     tee's  attention  the  foUowing  information 

raw  material  base  for  $10  billion  in  yross     ^°^^.^^  ^"^^^  ^^  and  figures: 

national   product,   and  SI. 9   billion  an-     -   ^^   ^^^   finding   increasing   competi-  Indian  education  and  uelfare 

nually  in  revenues  to  the  Treasury  under     ^.^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    Soviets,    the    Japanese,     mdian  rhiidren  in  Federal  day  and 

the  present  tax  base.  Canadians    and    Norwegians.    It   would        boarding  schools -—  59.025 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad-  ^„™etimes'seem  in  reviewing  these  fish-  Indian  children  in  public  schools,..  G8, G55 
ministers  the  sale  of  over  1.5  billion  board     ■  ^lems  that  the  United  States  is     Indians  provided  with  welfare  guid- 

feet  of  timber  annually.  f  ,'     interested    in    military    progress        ance  services..       .37.000 

SOieiy     luteiesL^u  11111. i^         'iStui^      Operation  and  maintenance  of  irrlca- 

<'^''^''~'°  While  allowing  its  economic  future  in  this        *[.^^  systems  ( number  of  systems) .        300 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad-     highly  competitive  field  to  go  to  pieces. 
ministers  grazing  of  over  10  million  head         ^  Jg  to  be  hoped  that  in  spite  of  the         I  would  ask  each  member  of  this  Com- 
of  livestock   and   2.7   million  big   game     fact  of  other  problems  facing  this  Na-     mittee  to  read  the  committee  hearings 
animals  tion  we  who  are  responsible  for  its  toUl     in  part  II.  beginning  on  page  574.  to  find 

The   Forest   Service   provides   e  razing     welfare  do  not  continue  to  overlook  the     the  extent  of  our  Indian  programs.  At 
for  7  million  head  of  livestock  for  a  con-     ^.^,5.^  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  from     this  time,  however.  I  would  like  to  point 
tinued  and  necessary  source  of  grazing     ^   preatlv   improved  commercial  fishing     out  some  of  the  areas  of  success. 
required    bv    about    20  000    famUy-size     mdustrv"  in  tiiis  country.  m  the  self-help  housing  field  where  In- 

ranch  units.  Let   us   not   wake   up    some   morning     dians  supply  labor  and  we  fund  the  ma- 

MiNERAL  RESOURCES  moahihg  about  Sovlct  fishing  leadership,     terials.  there  has  been  a  tremendous  im- 

Thc  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad-  We  ourselves  will  have  been  to  blame  for  provement  in  that  basic  commodity- 
ministers  mining  and  mineral  leasing  on     not  taking  the  steps  that  are  necessary     housing. 

^meS  million  acres  m  the  continental  to  provide  world  leadership,  and  to  pro-  job  training  is  succeedmg.  There  s 
uXd  States  and  over  250  million  acres  vide  it  particularly  in  the  fields  of  fishery  better  management  of  their  lands,  al- 
of  subrSed  lands  of  the  Outer  Con-  conservation.  I  note  in  the  Foreign  Op-  though  I  would  add  that  ^^^f  tion  Pro- 
tinental  Shelf  with  estimated  receipts  orations  Subcommittee  that  we  are  con-  grams,  particularly  for  the  Navajos. 
of  *633  400  000    n  1969  stantly  funding  other  nations  for  fishery     should  be  stepped  up.  Indians  are  also 

Geological  survey  provides  the  basic  programs,  yet  we  have  great  reluctance  making  tremendous  progre^  in  con- 
.scicntific   data  concerning   water,  ^and.     to  do  anything  about  our  own.  vertin.    some    of    their    lands    into    m- 

and  mineral  resources;   provides  finan-  indian  kducation  dustnal  areas.  ^„,„„^ 

cat  assistance  to  private  industry  for  ,  ^o  not  have  time  this  afternoon  to  All  Indian  f f ^^^^^J^' ^f  is  nS  a 
exploration  for  critical  minerals;  and  summarize  for  you  each  of  the  items  by  this  budget,  for  money  itself  is  not  a 
supenises  the  development  and  produc-     ^^ith  increases  and  decreases.  However,     complete  answer. 

tion  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  on  ^ame  are  of  such  major  importance  that  The  time  is  now  ^^  hand  x^ hen  those 
leased  Federal,  Indian,  and  Outer  Con-     j  ,vould  like  to  review  them  as  briefly     responsible  for  the  ^dmin  stration  ol  the 

tinental  Shelf  lands.  The  annual  value  as  possible.  ^^j^"!,''°''^c!r.,'^,?f  «Snrion  neXto 

of  production  on  Federal,   Indian,  and  ^he  Committee  will  note  that  among  cratic  ideas.  Serious  attention  needs  to 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  leases  ^^e  items  of  increase  this  year  we  have  be  Piyen  to  ^^'^  P°^\'=^  .^^  ^.^^^^^^^^ 

,s    .52.3    billion,    with    royalties   of   S300  escalated  funding  for  education  and  wel-  ^av '^  not  be  more  pi actical  and  econom 

million  Bonuses  from  lease  sales  to  date  fare    services    and    other    assistance    to  ical  to  -accelerate  the  road  conjruction 

this  fiscal  year  exceed  S600  million.  American  Indians.  and    P';°^>'*t  Jic  with  hiiher  sUndard 

coMM.Ec.Ai.  K,sHKRiEs  Tho  Appropnatiohs  Committee  in  the  f  l^.^ated  f  hools  with  lugher  st^^^^^^ 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  by  past  several  years  has  not  been  unmind-  facilities?  Is  Urealb  the  best  app^^^^ 

membis  of  other  committees  of  Con-  ^ul  of  the  probj^ms  of  the  Indian  P^^^^^^  Sn'hi'lfrathe'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

gress  and  by  those  interested  in  our  com-  lation.  We  are  deeply  ay  le  of  them  and  J^^^J^^'^"^^^^^                public  school  au- 

S^jSlStwSc^rSdiS^Ss^K  ?;;L/rr^S^S^ir ^"dolS  IhSS  foi   the  integration  of  Indian 
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ch'.ldrf^^n  in  public  schools?  Should  not 
greater  emphasis  be  given  to  helping 
the  Indian  help  himself  with  all  the  as- 
si.stance  and  cooperation  private  indus- 
tiy  seems  willing  to  offer  in  this  con- 
nection? These  are  some  of  the  long- 
I  inge  objectives. 

Bureau  officials  are  urged  to  confer 
t  )  the  greatest  possible  extent  with  lead- 
ing educators  of  Federal  and  State 
education  systenxs  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  these  individuals  in  the  improvement 
and  upgrading  of  school  systems.  This 
would  be  most  helpful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  forward-looking  curriculum 
and  higher  educational  standards  for  In- 
dian .schools  This  interchange  of  con- 
.structive  guidance  will  help  to  provide 
Indian  children  with  the  same  educa- 
tional quality  as  other  children,  and  will 
enable  the  Indian  pupil  to  transfer  from 
Indian  to  public  schools  with  a  minimum 
n:  dis.'-uption  to  the  child.  Dropouts  and 
failures  will  not  decline  until  a  better 
transition  procedure  is  established. 

This  committee   will   continue   to   be, 
deeply  imcrested  in  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian,  but  we  can  no 
longer  condone  the  "business  as  usual" 
approach  to  this  situation. 

May  I  also  recommend  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  discussion  of  Indian  health  pro- 
grams, beginning  on  page  471  of  part  m. 

The  health  of  the  American  Indian  is 
interwoven  with  their  successful  future. 
Sanitation  problems  in  hundreds  of  vil- 
lages should  be  of  major  concern  to  every 
Ainerican. 

It  IS  not  possible  to  maintain  high  levels 
of  health  for  the  rest  of  the  American 
people  and  yet  allow  an  open  sore  of 
disease  to  fester  in  the  Indian  world.  We 
provide  increased  funds. 

SALINE    WATER 

For  the  office  of  saline  water.  $24,556.- 
000  is  provided  for  saline  water  conver- 
sion. This  is  $2,802,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  and  $4,756,000  above  the  amount 
available  for  1968.  The  amount  included 
in  this  bill  and  the  total  amount  author  • 
ized  under  Public  Law  90-297,  approved 
April  29.  1968,  and  is  for  distribution  as 
follows; 

Rese.irch  and  development  op- 
erating expenses $17.  274.  000 

Design,  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, modification,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  test  beds  and 

test  faculties 4,  292.  000 

Design,  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, modification,  operation, 
and    maintenance     of    saline 

water  conversion  modules I.  175,  000 

Administration  and  coordina- 
tion          1,815,000 

Except  for  "administration,"  any  in- 
dividual amount  listed  above  may  be 
increased  by  up  to  10  percent  if  such 
increase  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  de- 
crease in  one  or  more  of  the  other  cate- 
gories. 

PROTOTYPE    DESALTING    PLANT 

The  budget  request  included  $3,000,000 
to  fund  the  Department  of  Interior's 
participation  m  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,   and  maintenance  of  a 

nuclear-powered    dual-pur^xjse    electric 


power  and  desalting  plant  to  be  con- 
structed in  southern  California,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-18, 
approved  May  19,  1967.  The  bill  provides 
$1,000,000  for  this  activity,  a  reduction 
of  $2,000,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  development  of  a  practical  and 
efficient  desalinization  process  would  be 
of  material  assistance  in  mitigating  some 
of  the  water  problems  facing  this  Na- 
tion today.  For  the  past  several  years. 
ample  appropriations  have  been  pro- 
vided to  fund  meaningful  progress  in  this 
connection.  Extensive  research  has  been 
performed  on  the  pilot-plant  basis,  and 
the  opinion  is  held  by  many  experts  in 
this  field  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  research  results  to  be  applied  to  ac- 
tual operations. 

The  proposed  plan  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  a  cooperative  project, 
could  be  a  major  milestone  in  the  prog- 
ress of  desalinization,  and  high  hopes  are 
held  for  its  success. 

In  all  probability,  funding  provided  for 
this  activity  would  have  been  at  a  higher 
level  had  it  not  been  for  the  construction 
delays  that  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
escalation  of  construction  costs.  The 
amount  provided  in  the  bill  is  considered 
sufficient  to  cover  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's share  of  the  project  cost  until  all 
the  financial  details  are  settled  and  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  plant  is  pro- 
gressing on  schedule.  Barring  unfore- 
seen circumstance,  there  should  be  no 
question  on  the  availability  of  ftmds  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  agreement  as 
this  project  moves  along  to  completion. 
I  ti-ust  that  the  hope  of  diversion  will 
not  slow  this. 

LAND    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    Ft'ND 

The  land  acquisition  program  under 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
continues  to  present  serious  problems. 
The  escalation  of  land  prices  is  still  one 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  estab- 


Activity 


lislunent  of  national  recreation  areas  and 
parks.  Several  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  correct  this  situation  but  a  cure 
has  not  yet  been  foimd.  The  appropria- 
tion of  huge  sums  of  money  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  land  is  not  in  itself  a 
solution. 

Legislation  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  Congress  which  would  provide  an 
amplified  .source  of  fimds  for  this  pro- 
gram. Even  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  escalation  of  land  prices 
will  still  be  a  problem,  in  view  of  the 
large  amount  of  acreage  already  desig- 
nated for  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Early  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  ex- 
pedite the  payment  of  claims  and  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  courts  in  con- 
demnation cases.  In  fairness  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  when  the  Federal 
Government  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
over  his  land  and  our  courts  have  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  adequate  compen- 
sation, there  is  no  reason  why  the  land- 
owner should  have  to  wait  1.  2.  or  3  years 
to  receive  the  compensation  due  him.  Not 
only  is  this  unfair  to  the  individual  in- 
volved, but  It  results  in  the  incurrence 
of  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
because  of  interest  accruals. 

The  budget  estimate  included  $130,- 
000.000  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  prnErram  in  1969.  The  bill  pro- 
vides SIOO.000.000  for  this  purpose.  The 
total  funding  provided  in  the  bill  will 
be  derived  from  receipts  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  thus  obviating 
the  need  for  the  advance  appropriation 
requested  in  the  budget  estimate. 

In  detennining  the  amounts  provided 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  for 
land  acquisitio  ..  consideration  was  given 
to  ureency  of  need,  proximity  to  heavily 
populated  aieas,  and  "opportunity  buy- 
ing." The  foUowini'  table  lists  by  activity 
the  amounts  provided  m  the  bill  as  com- 
pared with  the  budget  estimate: 


Budget  estimate 


Committee  bill, 
1969 


Change 


1.  Assistance  to  State*..-. {65,000,000 

2.  Federal  land  acquisition  program: 

National  Park  Service:  Requirements  for  recently  acquired  areas: 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 5,000,000 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 5,500,000 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore    4,264.607 

Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site 15,200 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park_ 1,446,000 

Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site 300.000 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 10,000,000 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverway 2,307,900 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore... 2,401,293 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore .-..  685,000 

Roger  Williams  National  Memorial 105,000 

San  Juan  Island  National  Historic  Park 975,000 

Whiskeylown-Shasta  National  Recreation  Area. 4,000,000 

Subtotal,  new  areas 

Inholdings 

Total,  Park  Service , 

Forest  Service: 

Wilderness  areas 

Other  recreation  areas 

Total,  Forest  Service 12,000,000 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife:  Endangered  species 1,  500,000 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  Emergency  planning  and  acquisition 2,000,000 

Total.  Federal  program 127,000,000 

Administrative  expenses 3,000.000 

Total,  1969 130,000,000 


$55,000,000 


-J10,000.000 


2,500,000  -2,500,000 

4,000.000  -1,500,000 

4, 000, 807  -263, 800 

15,200  

-1,446,000 

150,000  -150,000 

5,000,000  -5,000,000 

1,153,900  -1,154,000 

1,201,293  -1,200,000 

685,000 

105,000 

400,000  -575,000 

2,500,000  -1,500,000 


37. 000, 000 
9,500.000 

21,711,200 
6,763,800 

-15,288,600 
-2,736.200 

46, 500, 000 

28.475,000 

-18,025,000 

99,000 

99,000  . 
11,901,000  . 

11,901,000 

12,000,000 

750, 000 

1,000,000 


97, 225, 000 
2. 775, 000 


-750,000 
-1,000,000 

-29,775,000 
-225, 000 


100,000,000         -30,000,000 
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OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH 

Another  item  of  significant  increase  Is 
the  $13,350,000  included  In  the  bill  for 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  $2,370,000  over  the  1968  ap- 
propriation and  represents  a  reduction  of 
$550,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Tills  program  was  first  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1961  and  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing the  full  potentiality  and  versatility  of 
coal  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  coal  through  the  devel- 
opment of  new  uses  as  well  as  within 
presently  known  fields  of  utilization. 
The  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  program  are  performed  through  a 
program  of  contract  research. 

Research  conducted  under  this  pro- 
gram to  date,  has  prosressed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  necessary  to  expand 
the  research  to  the  pilot  plant  level  in 
order  to  make  full  use  of  research  results 
attained  thus  far.  Tlie  increase  provided 
in  this  bill  pertains  to  the  additional  cost 
U)  continue  funding  five  isilot-plant  proj- 
ects which  will  be  in  various  stages  of 
operation  during  fiscal  year  1969. 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION     ON    THE    ARTS    AND 
THE    HUMANITIES 

This  bill  normally  includes  an  appro- 
priation for  tlie  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  Although 
hearint-'s  were  held  on  the  1969  budget 
estimate,  the  bill  for  con.sideration  be- 
fore the  House  today  includes  no  fund- 
ing for  this  agency.  Existing  legislation 
for  this  activity  expires  June  30.  1968. 
New  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  continuance  of  the  activity  in  fiscal 
year  1969  lias  not  yet  been  enacted  into 
law. 

In  the  absence  of  the  required  author- 
izing legislation,  this  item  has  been 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

JOSEPH  H.  HIRSHHORN   MUSEUM  AND  SCULPTURE 

GARDEN 

Tlie  budget  estimate  included  a  re- 
quest of  $14,197,000  for  construction  of 
the  Jo.seph  H.  Hirshliorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  89-788.  approved  November  7,  1966. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  stipulated  that 
total  funding  for  the  construction  of  the 
museum  would  be  provided  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1969. 

In  a  critical  budget  year  the  question 
could  be  raised  by  those  not  especially 
.•sympathetic  tx)  the  arts  as  to  why  any 
funding  should  be  provided  for  this  ac- 
tivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  con- 
.sideration that  an  art  and  sculpture  col- 
lection valued  at  between  S30  and  $40 
million  is  being  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment if  adequate  facilities  are  provided 
to  house  the  collection.  One  needs  only  to 
review  the  attendance  figures  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  here  in  'Washington 
to  say  nothing  of  other  art  museums. 
both  in  this  countrj-  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  to  realize  the  tremendous 
interest  that  exists  today  in  viewing  art 
collections.  Millions  of  people  enjoy  these 
galleries. 

In  view  of  the  urpent  necessity  to  keep 
expenditures  at  a  minimum,  altcniatlves 


were  explored  with  a  view  to  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  also 
to  keeping  1969  expenditures  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  provides  $2,000,000 
for  the  first  phase  of  constioiction  of  the 
museum  to  be  accomplished  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  is  understood  that  this 
arrangement  has  been  discussed  with 
the  donor  and  is  satisfactory  with  him. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  American  earth  and  our 
American  people. 

'What  profit  have  wc  in  rebuilt  cities  if 
the  citizens  of  those  cities  have  no  water? 
'What  military  laurels  won  in  battle  can 
comriensate  a  nation  where  there  is  no 
space  for  mankind  to  walk  through  a  for- 
est, park  or  museum,  or  where  the  earth 
has  died  from  lack  of  care? 

If  our  stewardship  does  not  preclude 
these  possibilities,  the  latter  part  of  this 
centmy  will  be  a  monument  to  our  lack 
of  vision,  and  our  generation  can  only  in- 
herit censure. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  >ield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  committee 
for  which  the  gentlewoman  and  her  com- 
mittee have  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing and  recommending  appropriations. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  and 
the  members  of  her  subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  presentation  which 
they  have  brought  before  the  House  at 
this  time.  I  wish  to  say  further  that  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  throughout  the  years 
to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior Appropriations  and  a  sp>ecial 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  charming  and 
able  gentlewoman  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill  leaves 
many  things  undone  that  many  of  us 
would  like  to  see  done,  nevertheless 
under  the  circumstances  I  think  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  her  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
have  done  the  best  they  could  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  the  day.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  appropriations  here 
provided  are  largely  to  build  the  United 
States  and  therefore  are  for  purposes 
which  increase  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
provisions  herein  made,  these  moneys 
return  many  fold  the  investment  that 
the  Uiiited  States  provides. 

I  am  right,  am  I  not,  may  I  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  that 
most  of  the  moneys  provided  herein  for 
appropriations  are  moneys  which  are  re- 
ceived from  those  areas  of  operation 
which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  receipts 
generated  by  activities  funded  in  this 
bill  are  derived  from  the  management 
by  this  Nation  of  its  resources,  and  they 
would  more  than  cover  the  full  funding 


of  the  bill  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  Ti'u.st  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific.  Samoa,  and  Guam,  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  nonrevenue  pro- 
ducing agencies. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  really  needs  to 
be  justified  when  one  considers  that  the 
Governor  of  Guam  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  Trust  Teriitory 
represents  our  image  which  we  cast  in 
the  Orient,  and  American  Samoa  has  be- 
come a  showcase  along  that  line  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

In  further  response  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  when  the 
Indians,  who  were  the  fir.st  settlers  of 
this  land  are  brought  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic  life,  I  feel 
that  all  funds  invested  in  this  endeavor 
v.ill  be  well  worthwhile. 

I  do  thank  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulai- 
Affairs  for  his  remarks.  I  had  tlie  great 
13leasure  of  .serving  on  the  gentleman's 
committee  w  hen  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
and  I  will  .say  the  experience  which  I 
gained  there  lias  served  me  well  in  my 
other  congressional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
dLstinsuishcd  gentlewoman  will  yield 
further,  may  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  a  few- 
more  questions? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  it.  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  gentlewoman  and 
her  .subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Apnropriations  that  the  moneys  which 
wc  have  provided  for  expenditure  in  the 
Pacific  arc  as  high  as  we  can  go  at  this 
time  in  this  program  that  is  now  pro- 
\ided;  is  that  coiTect? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Tlris  is 
con-ect.  When  we  reviewed  the  unex- 
pended balances  to  be  available  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  this  was  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  funding  that  was  actu- 
ally needed,  and  it  represented  an 
amount  which  would"  comply  with  the 
desire  and  wishes  of  this  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Now  permit  mc  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  one  more 
question.  This  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  decreases  in  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
new Commission  operation.  I  notice  that 
the  amount  which  is  carried  in  the  bill 
is  S2. 116.000  less  than  what  the  provi- 
sion was  for  1968  as  I  understand  it.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  go  through  this 
in  minute  detail,  but  will  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  please  explain 
this  a  little  bit  further? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  is 
funded  at  exactly  the  level  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado and  appreciate  his  great  interest 
and  desire  to  have  this  work  completed 
as  soon  as  possible,  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
going  to  be  possible  to  untangle  the 
myriads  of  problems  which  coiifront  the 
users  of  public  lands  until  this  study  is 
completed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  for  one  further 
question,  this  in  no  way  handicaps  the 
Commission  in  its  operations  and  those 
operations  will  continue  as  they  are  being 
carried  on  now  and  as  now  projected? 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Not  at 
all. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  As  I  read  the  report — and 
I  may  be  wrong — and  I  h0[)e  the  gentle- 
woman will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
this  appropriation  bill  call.s  for  appro- 
priations of  about  $13.5  million  more 
tlian  was  spent  for  the  same  general 
purpases  last  year:  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Actu- 
ally if  one  considers  the  1968  supple- 
mental recently  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  amount  in  this  bill  is 
$56. 2  million  less  than  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  1968. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
lo  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

M;-  M.-^RSH.  In  reference  lo  the  in- 
crense  reftrred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  S43  million  in  this 
bill  for  construction  of  the  rapid  transit 
sy.scem  in  Washington.  There  was  no 
funding  for  construction  of  the  transit 
system  in  1968. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  completely 
right.  Last  year  there  was  no  construc- 
tions money  in  the  bill  for  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity, and  bec<iuse  of  this  the  gentleman 
will  note  that  the  item  carried  this  year 
does  siiow  an  increase  of  $43.7  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  dealing  with 
the  figures  in  this  bill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  And  I 
im  dealing   vvith  the  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But.  regardless  of  what 
the  purpose  is.  this  bill,  if  I  read  it  right, 
is  S13.5  million  more  than  for  the  same 
general  purposes  last  year.  This  may  be 
an  exception,  but  there  is  spending  here 
that  would  be  authorized  of  S13.5  million 
more   than   for  last  year. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  cut  the  agri- 
cultural bill  by  24  percent  here  in  the 
House,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  bill 
would  come  to  the  House  with  a  very 
substantial  cut  in  it  to  conform  to  the 
austerity  program  that  we  liear  so  mucli 
about. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  tliai  I  am  disappointed  that, 
having  voted  for  a  24-percent  cut  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  only  a  few- 
days  ago,  to  find  this  bill  increased,  for 
whatever  purposes,  by  $13.5  million  over 
last  year 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
much  of  the  funding  in  this  bill  is  for 
tile  protection  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  for  one  comment,  I 
believe  the  House  would  want  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  fact  that  tiiis  bill 
is  S143  million  below  the  budget,  and  I 
would  consider  that  a  very  substantial 
.savings,  for  which  tlie  committee  sliould 
be  complimented. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me  further  at  this 
time? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
sori-y.  but  I  cannot  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Orecon, 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.. Chairman,  I  want  to  ioin  in  com- 
mending the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
which  involves  the  stewardship  of  the 
lands  and  re.sources  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  appropriation  bills  to 
come  before  the  Congress.  The  gentle- 
woman and  her  committee  liave  looked 
into  thi.s  matter  with  a  great  deal  of  dili- 
gence, and  they  have  lived  up  to  their 
responsibilities.  I  personally  would  like 
to  see  a  rise  in  expenditures.  I  believe 
the  stewardship  of  the  land  and  natural 
resources  of  this  country  require  that  we 
spend  increasing  sums  of  money  in  this 
area. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
well  knows  that  in  the  management  of 
our  timt)er  resources,  for  instance,  we 
come  back  with  a  three-fold  return  many 
times  for  the  expenditures  we  make  in 
the  field  of  increased  productivity  from 
our  forests. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  many, 
many  areas  where  the  sound  expenditure 
policy  and  the  sound  investment  of  funds 
by  our  Government  can  repay  themselves 
manyfold  back  into  the  Treasury. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  and  her  committee  for 
doing  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield  once  more? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  j-ield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  I  understand  what  bothers 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross!, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  we  look  at  the 
facts  presented  here.  That  is.  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  rapid 
transit  system.  The  appropriation  for  the 
rapid  transit  system  calls  for  843,772,000, 
a  newly  authorized  program.  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  by  the  way.  provides 
for,  in  the  amount  of  811.375.000  of 
what  the  estimate  was  as  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  item,  a  new  item, 
this  bill  would  provide  for  considerably 
less  appropriations  than  what  we  have 
for  fiscal  year  1969:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  completely  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  consumed  32 
minut-es. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  very 
mucli  time  because  our  chairman  of 
the     subcommittee,     the     distinguished 


gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
HansenI  has  done  an  excellent  job 
by  presenting  to  you  the  elements 
in  this  legislation.  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  someone  as  chainnan  of  this  sub- 
committee whose  backcround  as  a  State 
lesrislator  and  whose  full  life's  experience 
has  been  in  the  vei-y  areas  that  are  con- 
sidered by  this  legislation — the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
and,  indeed,  including  the  Indians  of  this 
coimtty,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  gentlewoman's 
district. 

You  will  note,  if  you  look  at  the  report 
on  page  2  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  1969.  we  recommend  SI. 411.- 
680.300.  The  estimated  receipts  for  this 
next  fiscal  year  ii  sli'ihtly  more  than 
that— $1,509,314,000. 

The  difficulty  pre,sented  to  the  commit- 
tee with  resi^ect  to  the  \  arious  asi>ects  of 
this  bill,  as  we  considered  it  very 
thorouaihly  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  is  first  that  we  are  faced  with  the 
matter  that  each  of  these  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  we 
considered,  outside  of  that  affectinE  the 
Indians,  are  revenue-producin«  acencies. 

For  example,  with  re.spect  to  the  For- 
est Service,  in  some  aspects  of  its  activ- 
ity, for  a  dollar  of  investment  we  cet 
.somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $17.50 
m  return. 

With  respect,  let  us  .say,  to  land  buy- 
inn  and  in-holdtngs  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, in  prior  planning;  if  we  spend  one 
dollar  now,  we  will  save  $5  to  $6  in  the 
future. 

So  you  could  go  on — with  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  the 
area  of  heavy  metals,  which  is  certainly 
important  to  us  in  these  times. 

The  breakthroughs  that  have  been 
made  possible  through  the  fimding  of 
these  important  agencies  ."^ucli  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Geolouical  Sur- 
vey, have  made  it  possible  for  the  dis- 
coveries of  heavy  metals  and  oil  and 
other  resources  that  are  sorely  needed  for 
a  rapidly  erowins  country.  AJ.so.  for  the 
Park  Service  which  now  has  to  accom- 
modate more  and  more  people  each  year 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  recrea- 
tional services. 

So  our  problem  has  been  to  try  to  keep 
the  appropriations  down  .so  that  we 
would  not  materially  affect  the  revenue 
producing  agencies  that  are  in  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  also  be  mindful  of 
the  budget  constraints  that  face  us. 

So  we  come  then  to  the  reduction  over 
the  budget  request  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  percent.  The.se  are 
liard  cuts  across  the  appropriation  bill — 
there  is  no  way  in  wiiich  they  can  come 
back  and  ask  for  more  because  there  is 
no  open-ended  arrangement  here — as  I 
said,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  af- 
fected agencies  could  come  back  and  ask 
for  more  as  they  do  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pick  up  more  payments  with  respect 
to  an  increase  in  agricultural  production 
and  say  it  becomes  necessary  to  leplcni.sh 
the  funds  that  iiave  been  reduced  m 
that  regard. 
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This  is  not  possible  here  except  in  the 
instance  of  fire  in  our  timber  and  grazing 
lands  or  damage  that  might  be  done 
through  acts  of  nature,  liaving  to  do 
with  floods.  But  other  than  that  these 
are  hard  cuts  across  the  whole  gamut 
of  all  the  appropriation  requests. 

There  is  one  item  I  think  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  is  a  new  one  in  the  In- 
dian Bureau  appropriation,  and  that  lias 
to  do  -with  kindergarten  training,  some- 
thing that  is  an  innovation  so  far  as  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  concerned  Through  all  these 
years  we  have  had  Indian  cliildren  com- 
ing from  lionies  where  there  is  a  lan- 
guage difficulty  and  a  language  liandicap 
that  surely  would  benefit  from  kinder- 
garten programs.  But  for  the  first  time 
such  an  item  lias  been  included  in  this 
budget.  Since  it  is  an  innovation,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  adequately 
prepared  and  qualified  teachers,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the 
request  be  cut  in  half. 

As  you  know,  something  over  100.000 
Indian  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  first  12 
grades.  Over  half  of  those  are  in  public 
scliools  for  whom  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a.ssumes  some  responsibility,  and 
the  le.ss-than-half  are  in  Federal  schools. 
This  is  an  effort  to  see  what  can  be  done 
in  this  regard,  since  it  has  been  so  well 
demonstrated  throuuh  Headstart  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation  that  an 
early  start  with  Indian  children  may 
make  the  dilTerence  between  their  suc- 
ceeding in  the  educational  program  and 
going  into  adulthood  properly  prepared 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  .society. 

In  closing.  I  wish  lo  pay  tribute  to  the 
many  employees  throughout  the  country, 
and  these  are  in  every  State  in  our  Union, 
plus  Puerto  Paco,  employees  who  are 
dedicated  and  qualified.  As  I  vi.sit  them 
in  the  various  agencies  across  the  Na- 
tion, I  find  them  dedicated  lo  their  job 
and  prepared  to  carry  on  with  a  spirit 
that  is  necessary  in  these  times,  even 
though  we  make  these  budget  cuts  and 
make  their  operation  still  more  difficult. 
So  to  them  throughout  the  Nation — 
and  I  know  the  Committee  .joins  me  in 
this — we  extend  to  them  our  licartiest 
commendation  and  Jiope  that  they  will 
continue  to  pive  of  themselves,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  in  order  that  we  might 
keep  this  group  of  agencies  which  they 
serve  continuing  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  and  leadership  necessary  in  order 
that  we  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  re- 
sources of  our  Nation,  and  not  only  to 
preserve  them,  but  even  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  upon  this  great  valuable 
asset  which  is  ours  in  the  country, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  merely  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  has  just 
said  regarding  the  personnel  and  the 
spirit  of  the  personnel  in  tlic  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  particularly  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  some  people  lately  have  been 
making  a  popular  sport  out  of  attack- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
throwing  all  kinds  of  rocks  at  its  per- 
sonnel. Without  any  doubt  there  are  in 


any  agency  some  men  who  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standard  that  we  would 
like  to  see  for  them,  just  as  there  is  in 
any  legislative  body  a  likelihood  that  you 
will  find  some  who  do  not  come  up  to 
the  .standard  that  the  public  would  like  to 
see  in  efTect  for  that  body.  But  my  own 
observation  has  been   that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  today,  under  the  very 
able    leadership    of    Commissioner    Bob 
Bennett,  is  as  highly  motivated  and  as 
dedicated  an  organization  as  any  I  have 
ever  run  across  in  government,  and   I 
think  we  have  on  the  area  director  level 
in  our  own  State,   particularly   on   the 
eastern  side  of  Oklahoma,  as  fine  a  spirit 
of  service  to  the  Indian— and    am  talk- 
ing   about    24-hour,     around-the-clock 
type  of  service — prevailing  at  this  time 
as  we  have  had  in  the  period  of  my  serv- 
ice in  government.  I  think  the  tzentle- 
man  certainly  has  spoken  in  a  timely  way 
today  about  the  caliber  of  personnel  that 
we  have  today  in  this  Bureau  and  about 
the  job  that  is  being  done  by  them. 
I  thank  the  t^entleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my    friend    from   Oklahoma.    I    whole- 
heartedly agree  with  his  comment-s  with 
respect  to  the  emplo.vees  of  this  specific 
bureau  which  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  .some  to  know 
that  I  am  a  product  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau. I  was  born  and  reared  on  an  In- 
dian re.servption.  and  I  never  would  have 
finished  school  had  it  not  been  for  tho.se 
dedicated    Federal    employees    who,    50 
years  ago,  encouraqed  me  to  continue, 
after  half  a  dozen  dropouts,  and  finally 
I  find  myself  here  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

This  is  the  result,  I  believe  very  largely, 
of  the  influence  and  encouragement  com- 
iiip  from  the  very  employees  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
has  mentioned. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  PeniLsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
tills  time  simply  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  this  subcommittee,  for  the  wonderful 
statement  lie  has  made,  and  to  commend 
him  as  well  for  tlie  dedication  he  lias 
shown  as  we  w-ent  through  the  hearings 
on  tliis  bill. 

Every  bill  that  has  Ijeen  reported  out 
bears  in  large  significance  the  imprint 
and  influence  and  dedication  and  intelli- 
gence and  industry  of  the  gentleman  in 
tiie  well  who  has  just  spoken.  He  serves 
as  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  in  being 
willing  to  bare  his  own  personal  experi- 
ences during  his  childhood  in  surmount- 
ing difficult  obstacles  and  in  achieving  a 
status  which  we  hope  today  still  holds 
.some  esteem  with  the  American  public. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
tlianks  for  tlie  leadership  he  has  shown 
on  this  sut>comniittee. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want 
to  echo  the  sentiments  expre.s.sed  at)out 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  about 
the  wonderful  leadership  we  have  liad 


from  the  chaimian  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
HansenI. 

I  expre.ss  also  my  agreement  with  the 
member  of  the  other  party  wiio  men- 
tioned how  impre.s.sed  we  are  all  daily  by 
the  contributions  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota.  I  have  never  .seen  a  per- 
son who  approaches  things  in  a  le.ss  parti- 
.san  way.  Ii  seems  to  me  liis  guiding  in- 
terest is  always  the  interest  of  his  district 
and  tlie  Nation. 

I  know  Leo  Durocher  once  said.  "Nice 
guys  finish  la.st."  but  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  disproved  that  Nice 
guys  still  finish  first.  We  are  proud  to 
see  .somebody  who  really  exemiilifles  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  'gentleman."  It 
lias  been  a  plea.sure  to  .serve  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REIFEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  u.sually  we 
reserve  these  thing  for  wakes  and  re* 
tirements.  I  am  glad  that  is  not  the  case. 
becau.se  I  believe  in  flowers  for  the  livint'. 
I  join  my  collcasues  in  saying  I  do  not 
know  anybody  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  who  deserves  more  richly  the 
nice  things  that  are  now  being  said  about 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  fully  con- 
cur in  all  of  them. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oliio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Cliainnan.  I  just 
want  to  say  this,  if  I  may,  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota;  I  had  the  very  great 
plea.sure.  as  the  gentleman  remembers,  of 
traveling  with  the  gentleman  and  seeing 
liim  in  action  with  a  number  of  kinds  of 
people.  I  think  I  have  never  been  witli 
anyone  who  had  a  broader  view,  a  more 
sensitive  reaction  to  what  is  going  on 
around  him. 

I  feel  tliat  .somehow  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  people  that  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  as  having  been  of  value  to 
the  gentleman  in  his  life  I  am  glad  to 
know  they  are  there. 

I  had  the  pleasure— and  it  was  not  all 
pleasure — when  I  first  came  to  the  Hou.se. 
of  serving  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  liave  been  .serving  with  the  Public 
Health  nurses  in  a  very  tragic  study  of 
what  we  were  not  doing  on  the  re.serva- 
tions.  So  I  am  particlularly  glad  to 
find  myself  with  the  gentleman  ui  this 
Congress,  and  I  am  .so  very  proud  to  be 
one  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliank 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio.  She  has  been  a  real  source 
of  encouragement  to  me  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yie'd  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  My  dear  friend  in  the  well 
knows  of  the  esteem  I  hold  for  him  and 
for  many  other  individuals  who  are  m 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  who  have  served  in  the  past. 
He  knows,  too.  of  my  deep  interest  in 
the  Indian  people. 
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I  ptuess  I  cast  myself  in  the  role  of  a 
•party  pooper"  at  this  time  by  saying 
that  after  150  years  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  expenditures  we  have  done  some 
very  monumental  things  in  detail  in  the 
treatment  of  our  Indians  but  our  policy 
in  toto  for  this  150-year  period  has  been 
the  most  dismal  failure. 

When  65  percent  of  the  people  of  a 
lar^e  tribe  in  the  United  States  cannot 
speak  English,  when  there  is  the  death 
rate  there  is  among  the  infants,  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  education  and  a  lack 
of  sanitation  and  poor  health,  and  there 
exist  all  the  things  which  are  not  good, 
I  still  cannot  point  with  pride  to  the 
white  man's  efforts  to  take  care  of  the 
Indian  problems  which  exist  in  this  coun- 
try 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a 
complete  change  in  policy  somewhere. 
some  rededication  or  some  redirection  of 
purpose,  if  we  are  going  to  right  a  lot 
of  wrongs  that  have  been  committed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  REIFEL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
low-a. 

I  ';iioutd  like  to  add.  since  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  billions  that  have 
been  spent,  it  would  be  interesting  for  all 
of  us  to  go  back  and  check,  to  learn  that 
from  1900  to  1950.  a  period  of  50  years. 
just  a  little  more  than  $1  billion  was 
spent  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  for  wel- 
fare and  health  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Only  now  arc  we  making  a  beginning, 
in  Che  last  4  or  5  years,  particularly  since 
we  have  had  the  interest  of  a  former 
chaimian  of  this  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Mike  Kir  wan.  We 
have  had.  I  believe,  relatively  speaking, 
monumental  increases  in  the  attack  on 
disease  and  in  solving  health  and  educa- 
tion problem;,  among  the  Indians. 

Today  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
alone  has  been  reduced  phenomenally. 
If  we  can  go  forward  with  this  kind  of 
-I  program,  made  possible  by  this  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress,  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  even  in  larger  form,  as  we 
are  in  this  instance  bringing  in  kinder- 
garten training  for  the  first  time,  we  will 
see  .some  tremendous  improvements  from 
here  on  out. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  discussing  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  or  the 
gentlewoman  w-ho  is  ihe  chau-man  of  the 
committee  could  tell  me  what  funds,  if 
any.  are  being  spent  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriations,  or 
from  other  Government  funds,  for  the 
poor  people  who  are  camped  down  near 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  have  been  down 
there  and  visited  this  encampment,  and 
I  have  noticed  water  and  sewer  and  elec- 
tricity and  telephones  going  in.  Is  Gov- 
ernment money  being  spent  to  house  and 
to  feed  these  people,  and  to  provide  util- 
ities at  this  camp-in? 

Mr  REIFEL.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  all  I  know  in  regard 
to  expenditures  there  is  what  I  have  read 


in  the  papers,  which  say  that  the  people 
who  are  with  the  Poor  People's  March 
have  had  to  put  up  a  bond,  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000.  and  that  they  are  to  take  care 
of  the  equipment  that  is  brought  in  tliere 
and  whatever  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  sewer  systems  and  .so  on.  that 
were  unused  after  they  moved  the  build- 
ings out.  The  supervision  is  what  would 
be  provided  by  the  Park  Service  for  any 
visitoi-s  who  come  into  park  areas. 

Personally  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
funds  being  used  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
slfell  be  glad  to  yield.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  for  any 
further  answer  she  may  want  to  provide. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  morning  we  contacted 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  obtain 
current  information  on  this.  Mr.  Na.sh 
Castro,  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, stated  that  only  S7.000  had  been 
.spent  for  Park  Police  overtime,  and  $178 
for  engineering  design. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  memorandum  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  pertaining  to  the  permit  so  that 
you  may  all  have  it  for  your  information: 

us.   DEP.^RTMFNT  r>F  THE   INTFRIOR. 

National     P.\rk     Service.     Na- 
tional  Capital   Region. 

WQslnngton.  DC.  May  10. 1968. 
Rev.  Bernard  LaPavette.  Jr.. 
National  Coordinator.  Washington  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rev.  LaPatette:  Pxirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  36  CPR  50  19.  permission  Is 
granted  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  ("Permittee"!,  334  Auburn  Ave- 
nue. N.E  .  Atlanta.  Georgia: 

(ai  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  and 
maintaining  tents  and  appurtenant  tempo- 
rary structures  designated  by  Permittee  as 
"Resurrection  City.  U  S.A.."  for  the  use  of 
not  more  than  3.000  persons,  to  use  that 
portion  of  parlc  land  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia which  is  an  area  west  of  17th  Street, 
N.W.  and  north  of  westbound  Independence 
Avenue  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  staffs  of 
Permittee  and  the  National  Park  Service  and 
marked  by  stakes  placed  in  advance  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  said  area  being  re- 
ferred to  herein  as  "Area  A": 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings, 
to  use  the  paved  platform  on  the  west 
terminus  of  the  Reflecting  Pool  and  the  steps 
leading  down  to  said  platform  daily  from 
7:00  p.m.  until  12:00  Midnight,  said  area 
being  referred  to  herein  as  "Area  B"; 

(CI  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  display, 
consisting  of  not  to  exceed  six  (6)  facilities 
such  as  a  rural  type  dwelling  and  appurte- 
nances and  used  trailers  or  buses,  which  fa- 
cilities shall  be  maintained  solely  for  dis- 
play and  shall  not  be  occupied  as  living 
quarters,  to  use  an  area  adjacent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  agreed  upon 
the  staffs  of  Permittee,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitiuion  and  the  National  Park  Service,  said 
area  being  referred  to  herein  .is  "Area  C." 

This  permit  is  granted  in  response  to  Per- 
mittee's application  of  May  10.  1968.  for  cer- 
tain purposes  of  the  demonstration  desig- 
nated by  Permittee  as  the  "Poor  People's 
Campaign  "  This  permit  covers  the  areas 
designated  .-.nd  the  activities  described  here- 
in and  is  issued  subject  to  all  of  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  herein. 

1.  This  permit  shall  take  effect  as  of  8:00 
a.m..  on  Saturday.  May  11,  1968,  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  8:00  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
June  16,  1068. 

2.  Permittee  shall  provide  in  .advance  a 
general  layout  and  construction  plan  for 
.'\reu  A  for  rfeview  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 


ice :dr  .Mlequate  compliance  with  health  and 
siifety  standards  and  shall  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  .said  plan  as  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Permittee  shall  In- 
stall the  structures  in  Area  A  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  plan  beginning  at  the  westernmost 
pdtre  of  Area  A  and  moving  eastward  in  a. 
rt  i5f'n;vbly  compact  pattern.  Permittee  shall 
maintain  the  premises  in  accordance  with 
•ipplicable  health  and  safety  standards  and 
shall  facilitate  periodic  inspection  of  struc- 
tures and  facilities  by  appropriate  health. 
safety  and  fire  authorities  of  the  National 
Park  Senlce  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  insure  maintenance  of  such  standards. 

3.  Permittee  shall  provide  toilet,  bathing 
and  washing  facilities  and  shall  provide  for 
the  di.'posal  of  sewage  from  such  facilities  by 
making  connection  with  available  sewage 
lines.  Permittee  may  connect  into  available 
water,  communication  and  electric  facilities. 
All  utility  connections  ."^hall  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Permittee.  Permittee  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
garding the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  such  connections.  Permittee  shall  arrange 
for  the  installation  of  necessary  utility 
meters  at  its  expense.  Payment  to  suppliers 
for  utility  services  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  Permittee. 

4.  Permittee  shall  hold  the  United  Stat»s 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  harmless  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  or  injury  to  any 
person  or  the  destruction  of  or  damage  to 
any  property,  not  arising  out  of  acts  of  the 
Indemnitees'  employees  or  agents. 

5.  Ingress  to  and  egress  from  Area  A  by 
vehicles  necessary  to  serve  said  area  and  the 
parking  of  such  vehicles  shall  be  at  loca- 
tions designated  by  the  NaUonal  Park 
Service. 

6.  Permittee  may  install  fences  within  and 
around  Areas  A  and  C.  The  design  of  ex- 
terior fencing  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval  of   the   National   Park   Service. 

7.  No  firenrm.'i.  weapons,  explosives,  or  in- 
cendiary materials,  and  no  fossil-fueled  lan- 
terns or  open  fires  shall  be  permitted  In  the 
designated  areas. 

8.  Upon  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  desig- 
nated iireas  under  this  permit.  Permittee 
shall  remove  all  facilities  installed  by  or  for 
it  and  shall  restore  the  areas  to  their  prior 
condition,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  of  the 
turf  excepted.  To  guarantee  compliance  with 
this  requirement.  Permittee  shall  deposit 
$5,000  in  cash  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice or  shall  execute  an  undertaking  in  the 
amount  of  S5.000  with  two  sufficient  sure- 
ties satisfactory  to  the  National  Park  Service 
or  to  furnish  a  contractual  commitment 
therefore  satisfactory  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

9.  Permittee  shall  provide  sufficient  medi- 
cal personnel  and  facilities  to  insure  first  aid 
and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  medical 
care. 

10.  Permittee  shall  provide  marshals,  ap- 
propriately identified,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  maintain  good  order,  but  this  shall  not 
limit,  impair,  or  otherwise  interfere  •with 
the  authority  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  the  exercise  of  their  responsibilities. 

11.  Permittee  shall  catise  garbage  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds  to  be  stored  in  covered, 
fly-  and  vermin-proof  receptacles  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Permittee,  and  Permittee  shall  be 
responsible  for  daily  removal  thereof,  at  its 
expense. 

12.  In  the  event  Permittee  desires  to  tise 
other  park  areas  during  the  term  of  this 
permit  or  to  request  an  extension  thereof, 
the  issuance  of  permits  will  be  considered 
in  good  faith  upon  the  receipt  of  specific 
requests  therefor.  However,  Permittee  may 
make  use  of  areas  for  appropriate  forms  of 
recreation  in  sites  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  that  purpose. 

13.  Any  loud-speaking  equipment  used 
will  be  .so  adjusted  as  to  he  audible  only  to 
those  people  in  the  immediate  area. 
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14.  Permittee  shall  keep  the  designated 
areas  in  a  reasonably  neat  and  clean  condi- 
tion taking  into  account  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  assigned  Permittee  may 
plant  flowers  and  shrubs  in  Area  A  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  participants.  No  existing 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  disturbed. 

15.  No  livestock  may  be  stabled  or  kept  in 
The  designated  areas. 

16  This  permit  does  not  authorize  any 
activity  or  conduct  by  Permittee  or  partici- 
pants "in  violation  of  applicable  laws  or 
regulations.  The  National  Park  Service  re- 
serves the  right  to  revoke  this  permit  at  any 
time  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  and  the 
general  welfare. 

17.  The  rules  and  regulations  set  out  in  36 
CPR  Part  50.  a  copv  of  which  is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  "A"  shall  be  applicable  to 
Permittee  and  participants  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of 
this  permit. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
contained  in  this  letter,  indicated  by  the 
signature  of  Permittee  in  the  space  provided 
and  the  return  of  the  carbon  copy  properly 
executed  to  this  office,  this  letter  becomes  a 
permit  for  the  purposes  described. 
Sincerely  vours. 

Nash  Castro. 
Rrgwnal  Director. 
Accepted  And  Agreed  To  This  10th  day  of 
May.  1968,  by  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference. 

Bernard  LaFayette.  Jr. 
National     Coordinator     of     Washington 
Poor  People  s  Campaign. 

Walter    E.    Fauntroy, 
Director.    Washington    Bureau,    South- 
ern  Christian   Leadership   Conference. 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  Education- 
al PvND.  Inc..  Legal  Services 
CclviMrrTEE,  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign, 

Washington.  DC.  May  10,  1968. 
Re  Application  for  permit. 
Mr.  Nash  Castro. 

Regional  Director.  National  Capital   Region. 

National    Park    Service.    Department    of 

the  Interior.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Castro:  The  undersigned  of  the 

NiVACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 

Inc.  fis  counsel  for  the  Southern  Christian 

Leadership  Conference,  hereby  applies  for  a 

permit  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Poor 

Peoples  Campaign  and  the  establishment  of 

and     maintenance     of     "Resurrection     City, 

U.S.A."  pursuant  to  36  C.F.R.  50.19  of  Code 

of  Federal  Regulations,  as  follows: 

Name  of  applicant:  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

Time:  B  a.m.  on  Saturday  May  11.  1968. 
until  8  p.m.  on  Sunday,  June  16 

Place  of  proposed  event:  An  area  west  of 
17th  Street.  N.W.  and  north  of  westbound 
Independence  Avenue  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  staffs  of  the  applicant  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Estimate  of  number  of  persons  expected 
to  attend:  2.000-3.000. 

Statement  of  equipment  and  facilities  to 
be  installed  bv  applicant  lor  tise  in  connec- 
tion therewith:  Pre-fabrlcated  shelters;  sani- 
tary facilities;  water:  electricity;  telephone; 
connection  to  existing  sewers  for  waste  dis- 
posal; etc.  ^      ... 

We  shall  be  available  to  furnish  such  addi- 
tional information  as  you  may  require  in  the 
processing  of  this  application. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  D.  Reeves. 
Chairman.  Legal  Services  Committee. 
Leroy  D.  Clark. 
NAACP  legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc..  as  Chief  Co^tnsel  for  the 
Poor      Peoples      Campaign      of      the 
Southern    Christian    Leadership   Con- 
ference. 
Mr     SCOTT.    Mr.    Chairman,    if    the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  would 


the  gentlewoman,  the  chaii-man  of  the 
subcommittee,  since  this  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  I  feel  that  they  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field,  know  whether  any 
other  Government  agency  Ls  providing 
the  money  necessary  for  these  utilities 
going  into  tent  city  in  our  Capital? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  for  a  reply. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
.say  that  it  is  not  in  my  province  as  chair- 
man of  my  subcommittee  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  other  agencies.  I  speak  only 
for  the  agencies  in  my  bill.  For  your  in- 
formation. I  will  read  some  excerpts 
from  the  agreement: 

Permittee  shall  provide  toilet,  bathing  and 
washing  facilities  and  shall  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  from  such  facilities  by 
making  connection  with  available  sewage 
lines 

Permittee  may  connect  into  available  water, 
communication  and  electric  facilities  All 
utility  connections  shall  be  at  the  expense 
c.f  Permittee. 

Permittee  shall  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Park  Service  and  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  such  connec- 
tions. 

Permittee  shall  arrange  lor  the  installa- 
tion of  necessary  utility  meters  at  his  ex- 
pense Payment  of  suppliers  lor  utility  serv- 
ices shall' be  the  responsibility  of  Ptrmittee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further? 

Mr  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Will  the  gentlewoman  tell 
me  who  issued  this  i^ermit?  All  of  the 
Members  from  Virginia  joined  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  have  prohibited 
this  permit  from  being  issued,  and  I  am 
just  interested  in  knowing  who  issued 
the  iiermit. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Nash  Castro,  the  regional 
director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  as 
representative  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 

Gross  I.  „„„«.. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  the  $7,000  been 
spent  for?  Does  the  gentleman  know? 
And  where  did  the  National  Park  Sen'- 
ice  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  get 
the  S7,000  that  has  been  expended? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 

for  a  reply.  _,. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This 
S7  000  was  expended  for  Park  Police 
overtime  which  is  a  protection  to  any 
person  in  that  area.  It  involved  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  maintenance 
of  police  protection  by  the  National  Park 

Police.  .        .. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  are  certain  other 
lesser  expenses  I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman mentioned. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
was  S178  expended  for  engineering  and 
design  involved  in  laying  out  this  city 
to  Park  Service  specifications. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  there  any  contin- 
gency funds  in  this  bill  from  which  the 
moneys  could  be  used? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
are  none. 


Mr  GROSS.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  in  the  future  there  is  no  money 
they  can  tap  for  purposes  of  this  kind. 
I  happen  to  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
pemiit  that  was  issued.  Who  provided  the 
fence?  Did  these  so-called  poor  marchers 
provide  their  own  fence  to  set  up  the  en- 
closure in  which  they  hold  forth? 

Mrs.   HANSEN  of  Wa.shington.  They 
borrowed  the  fence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  borrowed  it? 
Mrs.    HANSEN   of    Wa.shington.    Yes, 
from  the  Park  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  Park  Sen-ice? 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes, 
and  thev  erected  the  fence  them.selvps. 
Mav  I  sav  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  in  the  1969  fiscal  year  budget  which 
we  are  presenting  to  the  Hou.se  today, 
there  are  no  funds  provided  for  situa- 
tions of  this  kind,  nor  have  there  been 
any  items  presented  to  the  committee 
with  reference  to  reprograming  with 
which  to  finance  any  part  of  this  instal- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  distinguished  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  here  Ls  a  tiact  of  land  which  is 
Federal  property,  -administered  by  the 
Federal  Park  Service  that  is  now  en- 
closed. As  I  understand  it.  if  an  individ- 
ual citizen  went  to  this  enclosure  and 
tried  to  get  in,  he  would  be  barred  and 
would  not  even  have  the  protection  of 
the  Park  Police  in  trying  to  u.se  such 
Federal  property.  What  is  this  all  about? 
When  and  how  did  this  Federal  property 
become  property  to  be  dominated  exclu- 
.sively  bv  a  bunch  of  people  who  have 
marched  upon  Washington?  Has  the 
committee  not  ^onc  into  this  situation 
at  all  in  order  to  determine  who  is  ad- 
ministering that  Federal  property? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  valid  one.  that  Is  under 
the  juri-sdiction  of  one  of  the  authorizing 
committees  of  this  Congress,  as  to  just 
where  and  when  and  how  this  situation 
is  going  to  be  met.  In  other  words,  this 
question  does  not  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  gentleman  can 
check  on  it  with  the  committee  of  this 
Congress  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
lhe.se  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  told  that  the  people 
who  are  there  today  have  sole  control  of 
this  tract  of  land  within  that  enclosure, 
of  this  Federal  property,  and  this  is  very 
hard  to  believe. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  it  is  covered  under 
the  conditions  of  control  as  outlined  in 
the  document  to  which  he  referred  with 
respect  to  the  agreement  which  has  been 
reached  under  which  the  marchers 
worked  out  this  arrangement  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  yield  to  me  at 

this  point?  ,     _ 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 

plad   to   yield   to   the    gentleman   from 

Missouri.  , 

Mr  HALL.  I  have  one  question  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman. 
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It,  .s  a  matter  of  record  -hat  the  Na- 
tional Part  Service  has  mariy  inipound- 
menLs  and  reservoirs  which  r.ave  ob- 
viously been  available  ihrou£?houc  thi.s 
fr^e  land  of  ours  f  jr  people  to  use  pred- 
icated upon  the  fact  that  they  had  paid 
lor  the  con  .traction  of  the  dams,  acqui- 
sition of  iand,  and  the  ingress  and  egress 
roads,  and  so  lorth  Now.  by  an  Executive 
order  i.ssued  by  the  President  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretar>*  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  a  fee  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  our  citizens,  whether 
they  are  senior  citizens  over  65  years  of 
age  or  other.  This  has  been  dubbed  as  tJie 
golden  eagle  fee  which  has  to  be  paid 
for  entrance  into  a  national  park  on  a 
yearly   basis. 

Are  these  people  who  are  camped  on 
National  Park  property  in  the  Federal 
City  being  charged  on  a  daily  fee  or 
golden  eagle  pass  basis? 

Mr  RETFEL.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  because  I  do  not 
know  whether  some  have  the  golden 
eagle  stamp  or  whether  some  do  not. 
However,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  at  this 
tiaae  to  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  can  well  understand 
what  is  bothering  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
H.^LLl  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wishes 
to  take  any  personal  exception  to  what 
has  created  this  situation.  But  I  do  want 
it  understood  that  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port as  such,  or  a  fee  as  such,  is  not 
called  for.  is  not  demanded  for  most  of 
the  facilities  which  are  under  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Police  in  Washington,  DC.  as 
these  facilities  are  used  in  Washington. 
DC. 

If  they  were,  we  would  be  paying  a  fee 
to  travel  on  the  Rock  Creek  Parkway:  if 
they  were,  we  would  be  paying  a  fee  to 
travel  on  the  Baltimore  Parkway;  if 
they  were,  we  would  be  charged  a  fee 
to  travel  the  Wasliington  Memorial 
Parkway;  if  they  were,  we  would  be 
charged  to  use  the  Mall,  or  any  other  of 
the  National  Park  facilities. 

Now.  it  just  so  happens  that  no  fees 
are  charged  or  have  been  charged  any 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  for  these  particular  facilities. 

Now.  going  on  to  the  other  side  of  the 
coin — and  I  do  feel  a  little  bit  about  this 
matter  myself — if  it  is  fair  to  charge  fees 
for  the  use  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  in  Colorado,  or  for  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  all  of  which  are 
provided  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 
then  of  couise  there  is  some  equity-.  But 
as  far  as  the  present  users  of  the  Mall  are 
concerned,  they  are  under  no  more  obli- 
gation to  pay  down  there  for  what  they 
are  doing  than  anybody  else. 

I  do  object,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  others  have  been  denied  the  use  of 
these  areas  heretofore,  but  that  is  not 
the  question  Dr.  Hall  asked.  What  Dr. 
Hall  was  asking  was  why.  if  we  charge 
fees,  why  do  we  not  charge  fees  down 


there?  We  have  never  charged  fees  for 
using  these  facilities  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  .statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  when  he  states  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  a  fee.  which  some  of  us  have 
already  paid,  to  enable  us  to  travel  back 
and  forth  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington on  Project  66  in  the  national  park 
system  here;  but  what  I  do  wonder  Is 
that  should  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
for  example,  wish  to  hold  a  jamboree  or 
a  camp  on  this  site,  or  on  the  polo 
grounds  on  the  south  side  of  Ohio  Drive, 
or  some  other  place  In  the  District,  that 
all  such  groups  and  citizens  will  have  an 
equal  and  a  just,  petitionable,  and  equi- 
table opportunity  to  so  camp  without  the 
posting  of  bond,  or  any  necessity  for  pro- 
ducing a  "Golden  Eagle,"  or  paying  an 
admission  fee.  I  would  believe  that  one 
would  follow  the  other. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  not  be  in  posi- 
tion to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
that  situation  should  arise  it  would  have 
to  be  handled  at  that  time. 

As  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  however.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  has  to  establish  a  precedent. 
Certainly  it  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  appropriation  bill  that  is 
before  us,  but  as  far  as  the  authorizing 
bill.  It  does. 

What  has  bothered  me  in  this  whole 
matter,  I  might  say  to  my  personal  friend 
and  colleague  from  South  Dakota,  now 
in  the  well,  is  that  the  bill  that  provided 
for  what  is  going  on  down  in  the  Mall 
did  not  come  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  it  went  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  because 
there  is  a  dual  jurisdiction  in  this  whole 
matter,  and  the  decision  was  made — 
although  there  was  some  request  made 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — the 
decision  was  made  purely  as  an  adminis- 
trative decision.  I  hope  that  it  does  not 
establish  a  precedent.  But  if  some  group 
like  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  Girl  Scouts 
had  no  other  place  to  go — and  I  am  not 
so  .sure  but  that  there  were  other  iilaces 
rather  than  this  particular  place — that 
the  present  petitioners  in  Washington 
could  have  used — but  I  believe  that  as 
American  citizens  I  think  they  have  the 
right  to  look  back  to  see  what  others 
have  been  fiiven,  and  then  to  say  that 
the.,-  would  like  to  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  the  rrentle- 
man  from  Colorado  establishing  some 
legislative  history  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  what  would  happen  to  a  camper  from 
Colorado.  South  Dakota,  or  from  Iowa 
who  v.'ould  pull  in  this  evening  down  on 
f'.e  Mall  with  his  camper,  or  pitch  a  tent 
oh  the  Mall.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
how  long  he  would  be  permitted  to  stay. 
I  was  about  to  suggest  tliat  the  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  is  presently  speaking,  should 
get  together  and  pitch  a  tent  down  there 
tonight,  and  see  how  long  we  would  last. 


Mr  JOEI^ON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REIFEL.  I  yield  U)  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  suppose  that  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  if  ricli  iieople  want  to 
marcJi  and  set  up  siianties  to  petition 
their  Government,  tliey  .should  have  the 
same  privilege  as  the  poor. 

A  izreat  French  author  wrote,  "The  law 
in  its  equal  justice  prohibits  the  rich 
and  poor  alike  from  sleeping  under 
bridges." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  a  good  time  again  to 
point  out  the  problem  tliat  faces  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  com- 
mittee and  the  authorizing  committee  ol 
the  House  and  tiiose  lieie  ulio  .seek  to  be 
con.s?ivaiionists. 

In  the  report  there  is  a  table  indi- 
cating how  much  money  is  being  appro- 
priated to  buy  land  which  has  been  au- 
thorized for  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Government  lor  recreation  and  for  con- 
servation purposes  and  |>arks  and  .so  on. 

One  can  see  from  that  table  that  we 
have  a  problem — and  the  actual  problem 
is  much  bigger  than  that — because  we 
have  S350  to  S400  million  worth  of  land 
to  purchase  and  we  are  not  being  granted 
the  money  in  this  bill  and  will  not  be 
for  a  long  time  in  other  bills  to  pur- 
chase this  land. 

The  Commiltec  on  Apjiropiiations  has 
sought  to  acquire  these  lands  from  the 
consei"vation  fund.  Basically,  these  are 
earmarked  funds  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring land.  Yet.  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's portion  of  that  fund  i.s  not  ex- 
pended over  a  2-ycar  period,  those  fimds 
revert  to  the  General  Treasury  so  it  is 
not  completely  an  earmarked  fund. 

There  is  not  enougii  money  in  that 
fund  presently  to  iirlfiU  the  promise  that 
the  Congress  has  made  to  the  American 
people  so  far  as  acquiring  park  lands  is 
concerned. 

Unless  we  are  to  become  half  con- 
servationists, we  authorize  the  purchase 
but  do  not  appropriate  the  land  to  ac- 
ttially  consummate  the  purchase. 

Later  this  week,  or  certainly  within 
a  matter  of  a  short  time  we  will  have  be- 
fore this  House  a  bill,  a  revised  water  and 
conservation  fund.  There  has  been  some 
disagreement  with  that  bill.  But  if  a 
Member  is  prone  to  disagree  with  the 
contents  of  that  bill — if  he  does  tend  to 
oppose  it.  I  think  he  should  have  it  in- 
cumbent upon  himself  also  to  try  to  find 
some  otKer  solution. 

This  is  The  best  .solution  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  could  come  up  with.  It 
is  the  only  way  that  I  know  of  at  this 
time  that  we  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
obli':ations  of  our  authorizing:  legislation. 
If  we  do  not  get  that  bill  passed,  would 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  agree  with  me 
that  v.e  Will  fall  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind in  acquiring  the  lands  authorized 
for  purchase;  and.  second,  that  these 
lands  will  be  continrally  escalating  in 
price  imtil  we  probably  will  have  to  pay 
double  fhe  present  value?  Is  that  a  true 
statement? 

Mr  REIFEL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  Unless  we  do  find  some 
means  to  begin  buying  up  these  lands, 
in  holdings  and  other  areas  where  land 
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prices  are  escalating  4  and  5  and  6  and 
even  more  percent  per  year,  we  just  are 
not  going  to  have  the  money  to  preserve 
America  to  the  extent  that  we  should. 

I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  hope  that  when  the  bill 
eventually  comes  before  this  body  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  act  upon  it  favorably. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yaeld  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  or  anyone  serving 
on  the  subcommittee  for  a  further  ex- 
planation of  the  increase  in  authorized 
salaries  lor  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  an  increase  of  $1,419,000. 

When  we  look  to  the  language  of  the 
report  on  iMces  31  and  32,  there  is  a 
di.scussion  of  the  decreases  from  the 
budget  items  which  come  to  only  $229,- 
000.  But  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the 
jVLstiflcation  for  the  increase  in  salaries 
involved. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  that  tlie  increases  provided 
are  verj-  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
will  be  required  merely  to  cover  pay  in- 
creases. This  must  be  an  increase  in  per- 
sonnel. I  wonder  at  this  time  in  facing 
the  budgetary  crisis  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  whether  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  such  an  increase  would  be 
justified? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  You  mean  the  increase 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary? 
Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Which  amounts  to  $1,- 
419  500.  It  IS  oi\  page  31  of  the  report. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  I'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washinplon. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Of  the 
increase.  S674.1200  is  for  the  transfer  of 
the  departmental  library.  This  cost  was 
previously  distributed  among  the  bu- 
reaus. In  1969.  the  library  and  its  costs 
were  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  as  should  have  been  done  long 
ago. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Could  the  gentlewoman 
indicate  what  the  total  cost  of  the 
library  would  be? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  It  is 
$674,200.  There  were  corresponding  re- 
ductions in  the  funding  of  the  various 
bureaus.  Formerly  they  were  each  as- 
signed a  certain  assessment  for  librarj* 
costs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  micht  say  to  the  centle- 
woman  that  with  a  total  budget  of  $600.- 
000  and  some,  the  increase  I  .suppose 
would  be  m  the  3-  or  4-percent  category 
in  salary  increases  in  the  library.  Tliis 
certainly,  to  me,  would  not  explain  the 
sort  of  increase  under  salaries  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  that  we  observe.  Are 
there  additional  positions  authorized  in 
the  Office  of  Secretary  under  this  in- 
creased authorization? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes; 
the  bill  provides  two  additional  positions 
for  Urban  Affairs,  two  additional  posi- 
tions for  Marine  Resources,  and  one  ad- 
ditional   position    for    administration. 

May  I  very  frankly  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, "l  wouid  l>e  clad  to  provide  more 
funds  in  the  managerial  field  if  they 
could  achieve  some  of  the  better  manage- 


ment features  which  our  committee  is 
constantly  advocating.  I  might  further 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  if  he  would  read  the  record 
of  our  hearings,  he  would  find  that  the 
committee  has  consistently  tried  to  im- 
prove the  management  activities  in  all 
agencies  in  this  bill, 

The  testimony  will  reflect  the  areas 
where  this  committee  has  endeavored  to 
upgrade  the  management  process.  As  a 
comparison,  you  could  eliminate  the 
president  or  the  vice  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  if  you  decided  you  did  not 
want  to  sell  cars.  I  do  not  know  whether 
vou  want  to  apply  this  policy  to  the  agen- 
cies in  this  bill  or  not.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend against  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  comments.  I  certainly  share  with 
her  a  concern  about  the  management  of 
our  various  departments,  particularly  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  but  I  wonder 
whether  the  five  additional  personnel 
would  likely  result  in  as  much  improve- 
ment as  a  reduction  in  the  personnel. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly recommend  this  appropriation 
bill  to  the  Committee  and  urge  its  unani- 
mous passage  this  afternoon. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Marsh],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  this  time.  It  is  a 
pleasure  always  to  come  to  the  floor  on 
a  bill  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington  I  Mrs.  Hansen  1    has  worked  up. 
I   would   sav   to   the   Committee   the 
gentlewoman's  work  is  no  exception  to 
the  very  fine  work  she  gave  to  this  bill 
last  year.  I  simply  remind  the  Members 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
is  the  first  woman  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  to  chair  a  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  can  tell  the  Members  that 
although  she  is  a  lady  and  gracious  in 
every  way,  nevertheless  she  has  steel  in 
her  backbone  and  can  have  fire  in  her 

eye. 

I  would  say  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  minority  sjde  as  well 
as  those  who  serve  on  the  majority  side, 
I  think  they  have  done  a  very  fine  job 
and  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota as  he  mentioned  some  of  the  great 
problems  we  face  in  this  particular  bill. 
Really,  this  bill  is  a  keystone.  It  is  a 
keystone  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Nation's  economy,  and  it  is  our  linchpin 
to   the   future   from   the  standpoint  of 
America's  resources.  I  think  it  is  also 
significant  to  note  this  bill  this  year  is 
only  $450,000  more  than  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  It  is  10  percent  below  the  budget 
request. 

The  Interior  Department  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  managing  the 
entire  resources  of  the  Nation.  This  bill 
in  its  budget  request  represents  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  It  has  to  do  with  Amer- 
ica's streams,  and  with  its  maintenance, 
with  its  wildlife,  with  its  water  resources, 
with  its  minerals  and  metals,  and  with 


its  offshore  resources.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  our  life.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  quaUty  of  the  water  we 
drink. 

Tlierc  is  a  real  danger  that  in   this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  we  can  be 
pennywise  and   pound   foolish,   because 
this  is  the  seed  money  for  the  Nation's 
economv.  This  bill   generates  revenues. 
For  example,  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice alone,  in  the  National  Forest  Service 
alone,  there  are  150  million  visitor  days 
to   visitor  centers,   which   ;;enerated^  to 
those   areas   $1.3   billion   for  their  own 
economy — and  it  was  spent  in  their  own 
economy,  and  it  was  spent  to  a   great 
extent  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country. 
We   spend    for   recreational   develop- 
ment in  the  National  Park  Service  about 
$4.5  million  In  this  bill  and  $36.1  million 
in  the  National  Park  Service.  That  is 
about   $40   million.    Europe   spends   S43 
million  in  tourist  promotion  alone.  We 
spend  approximately  $40  million  in  rec- 
reational  development  of  our  national 
parks  and  our  national  forests. 

To  those  Members  who  have  not  ob- 
served it.  I  think  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  the 
multiple-use  concept  of  our  public 
lands— multiple  use  from  the  standpoint 
of  resources.  timl)cr  cutting,  and  mining, 
multiple  use  in  recreational  ijurjxjses 
such  as  camping  and  fishing,  and  now  to 
a  great  extent  water  sports,  and  more  re- 
cently winter  sports. 

It  is  this  area  that  provides  America 
with  low -cost  recreation.  Yet  it  is  in  this 
area  we  have  a  tremendous  number  of 
problems.  I  could  not  help  noting  the 
problems  recently  referred  to  in  the  com- 
ment on  the  fioor  with  reference  to  the 
assemblage  down  near  the  Mall.  I  for  one 
do  not  favor  this  sort  of  thing.  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  would  have  i^ro- 
hibited  it.  But  it  is  not  the  only  problem 
that  is  confronting  us  and  that  is  being 
con-sidered  in  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  our  public  land  resources  and  the 
demands  being  made  on  them  by  the 
American  public,  we  are  witnessing  prob- 
lems that  relate  to  health  and  sanitation, 
to  the  maintenance  of  campsites,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  supervision  of  the 
areas  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  and 
ix)lice  protection  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  water  accidents.  There  is 
a  denial  of  these  areas  to  many  i^eople 
who  come  thousands  of  miles  to  visit 
them,  simplv  because  the  areas  are  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  them  and  the 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date them. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  national  park 
system  is  running  ahead  of  the  national 
crime  rate.  The  crime  rate  in  serious 
crimes  is  running  in  the  national  i>arks 
well  ahead  of  the  national  average. 

Everv  time  these  new  areas  are  opened 
up  it  creates  problems  of  supervision 
and  management.  Indeed?5>the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  has  pointed 
out  that  if  we  have  to  cut  down  further 
on  manpower  and  supervision  and  man- 
agement, we  may  be  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  closing  some  of  our  national 
parks  because  of  the  demand  that  is  be- 
ing made  on  their  use. 
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Not  only  are  there  complaints  from 
the  using  public,  but  also  the  National 
Park  Service  reports  complaints  from 
Members  of  Congress  who  relay  to  the 
National  Park  Service  complaints  of 
their  constituents. 

In  addition  to  this  ovenise  of  these 
facilities,  we  see  the  Park  Service  and 
the  Forest  Service  causht  between  a 
hammer  and  an  anvil.  With  an  effort 
made  to  stem  the  outflow  of  £,'old  in  this 
country  there  is  a  program  to  visit 
America,  not  only  for  American  tourists 
but  also  for  the  foreigners.  This  in- 
creased touri.sm  to  the  national  parks 
and  the  national  forests  will  further 
prenerate  problems  as  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic land  spaces  in  this  Nation. 

In  talking  about  the  recreational  re- 
sources of  this  bill,  and  the  multiple-use 
concept  of  America's  parks  and  forests, 
we  should  not  overlook  other  very  serious 
aieas  of  national  concern  which  are 
funded  in  this  bill.  As  an  example,  look 
at  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

For  those  Members  who  come  from  in- 
land areas — and  I  do  not  live  on  the 
coast — they  may  tie  surprised  to  know 
Amenca's-fishinu  fleet  is  badly  depleted, 
very  antiquated,  in  need  of  moderniza- 
tion, and  in  need  of  research  in  order 
to  preser\e  America's  fishina  industry. 

The  Russian  fleet  is  highly  modern.  It 
fishes  all  over  the  world.  The  Russian 
fishing  fleet  uses  new  techniques  In 
catching,  processing,  and  packing  fish, 
and  has  literally  fished  out  huge  schools 
of  fish  and  denied  those  fish  to  the 
American  fishermen. 

The  American  fishing  industry  needs 
research.  Our  fishermen  in  certain  key 
fishing  ip.dustries  are  idle  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  our  fishing  resources 
program. 

This  is  an  area  we  seek  to  do  some- 
thing about  in  this  bill. 

Also,  the  Members  should  familiarize 
themselves  v.  ith  what  happened  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tarid's  and 
Ti-ade.  in  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  lately,  as  it  affects  fish- 
ing. The  fishing  industry  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  this,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  we  will  see  further  demands 
and  drains  on  America's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  fishing  markets  of  the  world. 

This  bill  seeks  to  come  to  grips  with 
those  problems. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
broad  areas  of  national  resources  this 
bill  touches.  These  are  serious  problems. 
These  are  .serious  problems  requiring 
funding.  These  are  serious  problems  re- 
quiring research  and  study.  These  are 
problems  we  can  meet.  They  are  prob- 
lems v.e  must  meet  in  order  to  provide 
for  America's  future. 

Mr.  HICKS  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  The  gentleman  spoke 
earlier  and  gave  an  accolade  to  my  lead- 
er, the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
who  is  the  cliairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  join  him  in  those  remarks. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen  I  for  years  was 
chairman  of  the  roads  and  bridges  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Legislatuie  of  the 


State  of  Washington.  She  had  steel  in 
her  backbone  and  fire  in  her  eyes  then 
and  has  not  gotten  any  different  from 
then  on. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  say  to  her  colleagues,  she  has 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  at  heart,  and 
not  that  of  any  pai-ticular  State  or  con- 
greSvSional  district. 

Mr,  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  the 
session  I  advised  the  House  that  I  would 
offer  spending  limitation  amendments  to 
each  one  of  the  appropriation  bills  as 
thev  came  on  the  floor. 

This  I  have  done.  In  several  cases  they 
have  carried.  One  that  I  recall,  quite 
recently,  failed. 

I  still  feel  that  spending  limitation  is 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 
Wc  are  in  a  fiscal  crisis  which  is  most 
.serious.  The  integrity  of  the  dollar  must 
be  preserved. 

However,  since  the  last  appropriation 
bill  was  on  the  floor,  there  has  been  an 
agreement  in  a  conference  committee 
between  the  two  bodies,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  which  would  put  a  spending 
limitation  of  S6  billion  on  the  proposed 
expenditures  for  1969. 

Members  of  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portimity,  I  hope,  to  vote  on  that  spend- 
ing limitation  within  a  short  time,  and  if 
that  spending  limitation  is  adopted,  it 
will  take  care  of  each  one  of  these  appro- 
priation bills.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  a  spending  limi- 
ti'tion  on  the  bill  now  presented  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  iMrs. 
Hansen  1.  nor  on  the  other  bills  that 
come  before  the  House.  However,  I  will 
support,  with  all  the  energy  that  I  can 
muster,  the  S6  billion  reduction  in  spend- 
ing for  1969.  It  seems  to  me  futile,  how- 
ever, since  that  bill  will  be  before  the 
House  and  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity then  to  vote  on  it,  to  offer  these 
amendments  on  each  .separate  bill.  So  I 
say  to  my  delightful  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  that  .so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not  offer  the 
amendment  for  a  spending  limitation  on 
this  bill  nor  will  I  use  it  as  a  motion  to 
recommit.  However,  I  say  again  that  I 
sincerely  hope  when  the  question  comes 
before  the  House  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  our  dollar  and  to  bring  about 
fiscal  responsibility,  that  then  will  be 
the  day  that  we  can  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  to  whether  we  believe  in  the 
things  v.'c  say  we  do  or  not.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  S6  billion  reduction  in  spending 
for  1969.  I  think  that  is  the  day  when 
we  will  find  out  whether  we  believe  in 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  last  year 
when  we  were  discussing  expenditure 
cuts,  my  subcommittee  was  the  only  sub- 
committee that  had  a  rescissions  hearing 
to  reduce  spending.  We  were  prepared  to 
bring  this  rescission  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  may  say  that  our  subcommittee  has 


bern  deeply  concerned  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  in  this  context  that  we 
have  tried  to  reduce  spending  in  areas 
that  were  on  the  fringe  of  necessity. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  statement. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  As  I  understand  the 
"entleman's  position  today,  he  is  in  favor 
of  spendin;;  cuts,  but  he  is  going  to  keep 
it  a  secret  as  to  where  he  thinks  the  cuts 
shall  be  made. 

Mr,  BOW.  Now.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  always  tries  to  throw  a  little 
bit  of  .stufT  into  this  and  it  hits  the  fan 
and  nobody  .seems  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  you  know.  No.  I  don't  ti-y  to 
say  where  these  cuts  are  going  to  be.  I 
can  tell  you  and  I  will  sit  down  with  you 
sometime  and  tell  you  where  I  think 
the  cuts  can  be  made,  and  I  believe  they 
can  be  made.  Your  President  says  S4  bil- 
lion can  be  cut.  I  have  not  heard  him 
say  yet  where  he  is  going  to  take  that 
.S4  billion  from.  You  go  down  and  ask 
your  President  who  has  advocated  $4 
billion  in  cuts  where  he  is  going  to  make 
them,  and  theiv  I  will  show  you  where 
you  can  make  S2  billion  more.  You  get 
him  to  tell  you  first,  because,  after  all. 
he  has  the  great  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
down  there  with  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  employees.  He  has  a  big  staff  with 
many  more  employees  than  we  have.  I 
can  give  you  S6  billion  in  cuts  now.  but  I 
would  be  very  interested  to  find  out,  if 
you  can  get  your  President  and  my  Presi- 
dent, who  savs  $4  billion  in  cuts  can  be 
made,  to  tell  us  where  that  $4  billion  is 
coming  from,  and  then,  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey.  I  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  another  S2  billion  that  is  not 
going  to  hurt  the  services  of  this  country. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentlemnn   2   additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  cut  and  where  he  is 
going  to  cut. 

Mr.  BOW.  Has  the  gentleman  asked 
him  where  the  cuts  will  come? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes:  I  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter the  other  day  with  reference  to  this 
matter  and  I  received  a  call  back  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
today  in  which  I  received  a  very  evasive 
answer. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  just  another  ex- 
ample as  to  where  we  get  into  the 
credibility  gap  again.  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman  where  the  S4  billion  is  coming 
from.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  your  side  of  the  aisle 
to  find  items  wliich  are  contained  in  the 
budget  from  where  that  $4  billion  will 
come. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  .further,  I  would 
think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  this.  If 
we  are  going  to  cut  we  ought  to  do  it 
here    in    the    Congress    of    the    United 
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states  and  not  go  to  the  White  House 
and  say,  "Big  Daddy,  you  do  it  for  us; 
we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  do  it 
ourselves." 

Mr  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  here  for  some  years. 
How '  manv  times  has  the  gentleman 
voted  to  cut,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  says  he  has  done?  How  many 
times"  has  the  gentleman  voted  for  cuUs? 

Mr  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  a.sked  that  question.  In  the  last 
month  or  two 


Mr  BOW.  You  have  been  here  longer 
than  that,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  knows  I  know  that  fact. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  have  voted  against 
appropriations  in  this  Hou.se  for  space. 
for  public  works,  and  for  agriculture,  for 
instance. 

Mr  BOW.  Yes;  but  has  the  gentleman 
voted  to  cut  any  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  cities? 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  have  voted  for  them. 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  do  enough  for  the 

citii6s 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  voted 
against  agriculture  and  that  is  true.  I 
have  the  gentleman's  record  and  I  have 
gone  over  it  very  carefully.  It  is  very 
amazing  to  me  to  hear  the  gentleman 
undertaking  to  be  an  ndvocate  of  econ- 
omy when  the  gentleman's  record  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  JoelsonI. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  get  into  this  colloquy  but 
since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
raised  it.  I  think  it  is  important  to  stress 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  concerned 
about  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  thinks  they 
should  be  made  in  the  programs  for  the 
cities.  I  think  they  should  be  made  in 
other  areas.  But  the  issue  is  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money. 

Yet  through  the  years  we  have  heard 
voices  here  which  have  been  howling 
about  the  usurpation  of  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  branch  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  in  this 
instance  urges  that  it  lies  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  executive  branch  to  make 
the  decision. 

I  now  hear  voices  saying  that  we  will 
do  it  and.  therefore,  we  will  ask  the 
executive  branch  to  do  our  work  and  take 
over  our  responsibilities  which  the  voters 
elected  us  to  assume. 

I  question  ver>'  strongly  if  this  is  not 
an  attack  upon  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  I  am  very  concerned  and  I  would  be 
vei-y  interested  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  is  willing  to  let  the  President  take 
over?  ^    ^ 

Mr  BOW,  I  might  say  that  the  Demo- 
crat maioiity  of  the  Congress  has  for 
many  vears  been  delegating  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  But  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  we  can  get  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  to  stand  up  for  cuts,  we 
will  make  those  cuts  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  a  question  of  who  is  will- 


ing to  stand  up  and  be  coimted  on  this 

matter.  The  gentleman  said  he  did  not 

want  to  take  the  money  from  the  cities. 

Last  vear  S37  billion  went  into  the  cities. 
Mr  JOELSON.  I  question  that  figure, 

but  I  know  that  over  $70  billion  went 

into  the  military. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  from 

New  Jersey  want  to  take  the  money  away 
from  the  military?  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  leave  the  men  in  Vietnam  with- 
out supplies? 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  t^ke  away 
their  guns,  and  give  Uie  butter  to  some- 
body else  or  is  the  gentleman  willing  to 
leave  the  men  there?  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  cutting  down  on  the  men 
who  are  fighting  to  preserve  freedom  in 

the  world?  ^     . 

Mr  JOELSON.  No.  I  am  talking  :>bout 
the  unconscionable  profits  of  the  defense 
contractors.  That  is  what  1  am  talking 
about,  and  I  resent 


Mr.  EOW.  That,  of  cour.se.  is  another 

stoiY- 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  have  any 
further  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

I  resent  the  attempt,  whenever  any- 
body talks  about  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing.' to  have  his  patriotism  impugned.  I 
have  never  turned  my  back  on  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  gentleman  knows 

that.  ,    ,, 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairaian.  I  yield  1 

minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 

Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
on  his  question  about  defense  spending 
of  S70  billion,  and  the  uncon.scionable 
profits  to  war  contractors,  that  it  is  his 
administration,  it  is  his  Secretary  of 
Defense,  it  is  his  executive  department  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  that  have  been  mak- 
ing these  decisions.  Do  not  charge  us 
with  such  policies. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Is  it  not  sti-ange,  then, 
that  I  am  the  one  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  wants  to  do  someUiing  about 
it.  whereas  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
piaving  politics,  as  usual? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 

GrayI.  ^      .  ,    ^ 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  and  her  en- 
tire subcommittee,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  IMr.  ReifelI. 
and  all  the  other  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side  for  working  so  closely  with 
the  majority  in  bringing  out  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very,  very  fine  bill. 

I  believe  it  provides  for  the  orderly 
development  of  our  national  resources  at 
a  time  when  we  are  wat<;hing  very  care- 
fully the  tight  budgetary  situation. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  the 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  very 
carefully,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
the  provision  for  a  request  I  made  of  the 
committee  for  an  amount  of  $50,000  in 


planning  funds  for  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Scenic  Highway  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  would 
reply  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the 
bill  before  us  any  provision  for  taking 
care  of  this  very  important  project? 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  had  antici- 
pated his  question  because  the  gentleman 
per.sonallv  aiipcared  before  our  commit- 
tee and  did  an  excellent  job  in  present- 
ing his  ca.sc  for  our  favorable  considera- 
tion of  providing  planning  funds  for  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Scenic  Highway. 

I  might  :,ay  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that,  while  there  is  no  ,specific 
mention  of  the  project  in  the  report,  it  Is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend that  S50.000  of  the  funds  to  l>e 
made  available  to  the  Forest  Service  be 
earmarked  for  the  planning  of  this 
project. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
rpalizrs  that,  with  the  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual projects  in  the  bill,  it  is  a  dilllcult 
matter  to  mention  each  and  every  specific 
item  in  the  report  concf  rniiv  these  items 
on  which  the  committee  is  favorab;^  d:s- 
po-sed. 

This  is  one  of  tho.se  infrequent  otciir- 
rences.  and  I  want  to  a.ssure  the  r.entie- 
man  that,  .should  the  project  be  given 
consideration  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill.  I  will  give  it  my  unlimited  .supjiort. 
solely  on  the  bas*s  of  the  very  able  pres- 
entation made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  behalf  of  this  project. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  distincui.shed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  for  their 
very  kind  consideration,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  project  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  ?"lorida  IMr 
Haley  I. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpo.se  ol 
considering  a  very  small  item  concerning 
assistance  to  non-Federal  schools,  the 
request  for  $1.8  million  to  start  a  kinder- 
garten program,  and  on  which  the  com- 
mittee has  allowed  only  S900.000. 

This.  I  Lelieve  i.;  a  very  important 
proLram  as  far  as  the  Indians  are  cn- 
cerned.  and  I  v.onder  if  the  genilcwomar. 
fr.>m  V/ashin^ton.  or  the  members  of  th' 
c-mmittee.  did  not  have  in  mind  tiie 
fact  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  t  > 
staff  these  schools  in  .'■larlinf:  a  r.cv. 
program? 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Wa.shinf.ton.  In  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  would  say  yes,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, and  I  would  like  to  say  further  t  i 
ihe  distinnruished  gentleman  that  the 
committee  was  enthusiastic  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  kindergarten  program.  We 
regret  we  could  not  fund  tlie  program  at 
a  hi'-her  level. 

However,  may  I  say,  as  the  gentleman 
is  well  aware,  that  kindsrcarten  teachers 
are  among  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire 
teaching  profession  to  obtain. 
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We  hope  there  will  be  a  training  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
some  type  of  system  in  this  field.  We 
do  want  to  see  this  program  begin  at  a 
small  experimental  level  and  we  want  to 
see  it  continue  and  grow  to  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  educational  structure. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  is  ar 
friend  of  the  Indian  people  in  United- 
States,  knows,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
sufficiencies IS  in  the  Indian  child's  abil» 
ity  to  adapt  to  the  regimentation  of  the 
American  school  system. 

I  liave  seen  this  in  other  programs 
such  as  Headstart  and  the  nurseiy  pro- 
^^ranis  where  early  transitional  assist- 
ance has  made  the  difference  between  a 
child  who  goes  to  school  with  self-con- 
fidence and  one  who  becomes  a  .school 
dropout. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  gentleman's 
er.tluislastic  support. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
woman and  her  committee  will  follow 
tht.s  proL'ram  because  I  think  it  is  a  verj' 
vital  program  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
follow  through  on  it  and  see  that  it  does 
work  because  I  think  this  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  advance  the  Indians  economically 
a;i.d  m  many  other  ways^        , 

Mr  REIFEL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
McDadeI.  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17354.  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  relate  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

The  bill  before  you  contains  a  recom- 
nu:. ded  cut  of  10  percent  in  new  obliga- 
tiiir.al  authority.  In  dollar  amounts,  this 
means  that  your  committee  has  cut  this 
bill  by  S142. 432.000.  This  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  savings,  and  in  this  time 
of  stress  will  contribute  an  element  of 
stability  to  our  difficult  fiscal  crisis.  It 
also  means  that  expenditure  reductions 
totaling  .583  million  will  occur  during  the 
hfe  of  this  bill.' 

And  note  this.  At  no  time  did  your 
committee  permit  the  budget  estimate  to 
be  exceeded.  Not  once.  In  fact,  the  bill 
before  you  today  for  your  approval,  and 
I  hope  you  do  approve  it,  totals  S6.4  bil- 
lion, and  that  is  S56  million  below  the 
amounts  thus  recommended  by  your 
-suocommittee  during   fiscal   1968. 

So  this  is  a  tight  bill.  But  please  do 
not  get  the  impression  that  the  cuts  have 
beeii  made  in  a  cavalier  fashion. 

At  all  times  your  committee  has  been 
fully  aware  of  the  basic  worth  of  the 
activities  funded  by  this  bill.  We  have 
tried  to  treat  it  with  prudence,  bearing  in 
mind  and  to'ing  to  balance  out  the  needs 
of  the  Nation,  both  from  a  fiscal  view- 
point and  remembering  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

In  that  regard.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  an  area  that  is  of  intense  interest 
to  me. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  mining  in 
the  anthracite  region,  there  was  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  land  a 
quantity  of  refuse  which  was  removed 
from  the  mines.  It  was  composed  par- 
tially of  coal,  but  contained  such  a  high 
percentage  of  slate  or  other  forms  of 
stone,  that  the  marketing  of  this  refuse 
was  impracticable.  It  is  known  as  culm. 


Over  the  course  of  the  years,  the  culm 
banks  in  the  anthracite  area  have 
reached  formidable  proportions,  and  in 
doing  so  they  occupy  land  which  might 
h^e  great  value  if  the  banks  were  re- 
moved. Tlie  sheer  physical  presence  of 
these  culm  banks  has  meant  the  loss  of 
land  sorely  needed  for  industrial  devel- 
opment and  for  the  construction  of 
residences. 

The  loss  of  such  land  alone  should  be 
sufficient  justification  for  us  to  look  upon 
this  problem  with  concern.  But  a  greater 
problem  has  arisen.  Over  the  course  of 
time,  some  of  these  culm  banks  have 
caught  fire,  and  the  very  virtues  of  an- 
thracite have  mitigated  against  the  area. 
Anthracite  burns  slowly.  The  culm  banks 
have  burned  slowly  also.  Some  of  them 
have  been  burning  for  over  50  years.  Left 
untouched,  they  might  burn  for  an- 
other 50. 

Out  of  these  culm  banks  lias  come  a 
serious  problem  of  air  pollution.  Out  of 
them  also  has  come  a  serious  problem  of 
water  pollution.  These  banks  must  be  re- 
moved if  the  anthracite  area  is  to  achieve 
its  full  potential.  This  bill  will  be  a  giant 
.^ten  toward  that  achievement.  I  hope  I 
mav  review  the  steps  which  led  up  to  this 
bill. 

In  1965,  just  after  I  came  to  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  recognition  was 
given  to  the  problem  we  face  in  this  area, 
and  in  the  budget  for  1966.  there  was 
placed  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
investigate  the  "economic  feasibility  of 
converting  coal  refuse  dumps  for  direct 
use  in  the  construction  of  roads,  building 
materials,  or  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete." 

The  committee  noted  at  the  it  time  its 
great  concern  at  the  "lack  of  research 
being  conducted  by  the  office — of  coal  re- 
search— to  develop  new  uses  for  anthra- 
cite coal  and  its  byproducts  and  believes 
this  project  exemplifies  the  type  of  re- 
search that  should  be  implemented  if 
practical  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  project  financed  under  that  ap- 
propriation was  terminated  later  when 
it  was  determined  that  the  end  product 
of  the  experiment  was  unsuitable  for 
commercial  development.  A  start,  how- 
ever, had  been  made. 

In  1966  the  committee  again  looked  at 
the  problem  of  the  culm  bank  in  the  an- 
thracite region,  particularly  the  burning 
culm  bank.  The  amount  of  $300,000 
which  I  requested  was  designated  for  re- 
search into  the  development  of  a  prac- 
tical means  of  extinguishing  smolder- 
ing fires  in  culm  dumps  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  committee 
took  note  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  the  absolute  necessity  to 
mount  a  fight  against  it. 

These  tires — 

The  committee  .said — 

con;3tltute  a  .serious  threat  to  the  health  of 
individual.s  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  causing 
considerable  properly  damage.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee,  it  is  imperative  that 
a  practical  and  feasible  way  to  extingT.iish 
these  fires  lie  developed  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

In  1967.  again  a^  my  request,  the  com- 
mittee continued  the  funding  of  research 
into   "determining   characteristics,   eco- 


nomic value,  utilization  and  disposal  of 
current  and  in  situ  refuse."  Tliat  re- 
search is  even  now  being  carried  on.  And 
coincident  with  this  research,  there  was 
the  continuing  program  of  work  on  the 
extinguishing  of  the  fires  of  the  burning 
culm  banks. 

Tliat  brings  us  up  to  today. 

Today  we  know  that  we  can  extinguish 
the  fires.  We  know  also  that,  with  the 
extinguishment  of  these  burning  culm 
banks,  we  can  reclaim  the  land  on  which 
they  have  rested  for  long  years.  It  is 
precisely  this  which  is  proixvsed  m  this 
bill.  The  committee  has  recommended 
the  expenditure  of  $1,050,000  for  the 
purpose  of  a  major  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  bmming  culm  banks.  It  is 
made  contingent  on  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania's  contribution  of  a 
matching  sum  in  the  amount  of  S250,- 
000.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
Pennsylvania  will  certainly  contribute 
that  amount  willingly  to  fight  this  .se- 
rious problem 

I  would  al.so  point  out  the  language 
of  the  committee  in  making  this  recom- 
mendation. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  critical  budget  sit- 
uation — 

States  the  report. — 
the  committee  would  have  been  inclined  to 
fund  this  activity  at  a  higher  level. 

The  report  continues: 

The  undesirable  situation  which  lias  been 
created  by  these  culm  dump  fires  lias  existed 
for  many  years  at  great  expense  to  both 
health  and  property  of  those  individuals  re- 
siding and  conducting  commercial  activities 
in  this  area.  Therefore  the  committee 
strongly  urges  that  this  project  be  given  ur- 
gent priority  and  that  work  on  extinguishing 
these  tires  be  accelerated  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  within  available  funds. 

In  this  recommendation.  I  heartily 
concur.  In  so  doing.  I  would  point  out  one 
further  fact  of  significance.  Under  the 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, any  owner  of  property  on  which 
a  burning  culm  dump  .stands,  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Commonwealth  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  forthv.uh.  If  he  fails  to  do 
so.  the  Commonwealth  may  then  enter 
upon  his  property  and  proceed  itself  to 
put  out  the  burning  material  constitut- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  public  nuisance.  This 
bill  will  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  do 
such  a  job  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  doing  so.  however. 
the  Commonwealth  places  a  lien  against 
the  property,  .so  that  any  increase  in 
value  which  might  come  about  would  pay 
back  the  money  invested  in  extinguish- 
ing the  burning  culm  bank.  In  no  sense. 
then,  can  anyone  profiteer  from  the  ac- 
tion of  this  bill. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  cited  and 
which  the  committee  has  cited.  I  urgent- 
ly request  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is 
a  good  bill.  It  is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  thi.s  Nation. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  ^  Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  examined  carefully  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  connec- 
tion with  fi.R.  17354.  There  are  cuts  from 
budgetary  amounts  therein  that  I  regret 
very  much  to  see — most  particularly  in 
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the  areas  of  forest  land  management, 
forest  research,  and  forest  roads  and 
trails,  all  part  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  Forest  Service.  It  is  my  own  strong 
feeling  that  we  should  be  spending  more, 
not  less,  in  these  fields,  and  I  regret  that 
we  are  not. 

But  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  which 
had  the  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
bill  through  the  hearing  process  to  the 
floor  were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
economic  crisis  in  which  this  Nation  now 
finds  itself.  They  used  their  \cry  best 
efforts  and  best  judgment  to  bring  forth 
a  bill  which  they  consider  well  balanced, 
and  I  regretfully  must  defer  to  their 
judgment  on  the  above  points. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  expect  that,  as 
soon  as  our  Nation's  financial  crisis  is 
past,  the  Appropriation  Committee  and 
this  House  will  increase  our  approjiria- 
tions  in  the.se  critically  important  areas 
of  forest  management,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  ReineckeI. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
like  to  addre.ss  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  concerning  the 
allocations  to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The  report  indicates  that  a  slowness  in 
the  development  of  the  fish  protein  con- 
centrate plant  has  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tional SI  million  being  allocated  for  this 
particular  function. 

Also  the  report  indicates  that  .since 
there  is  no  commercially  feasible  proc- 
ess, the  additional  development  money 
is  required.  I  wonder  if  the  i^entlewoman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  approved  a 
commercially  feasible  process  and  that 
within  the  last  month  there  was  a  con- 
tract for  almost  a  million  dollars  which 
was  let  for  fish  protein  concentrate  for 
human  consumption? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question,  if  I  may 
just  sum  it  up,  is  that  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  continue  to  fund 
the  research  and  development  on  this 
program  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  commer- 
cially available  process  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration for  human  consumption. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  contract 
he  is  referring  to  is  a  contract  let  for 
foreign  aid  for  fish  protein  concentrate. 
I  believe  the  price  was  a  sizable  one 
and.  in  fact.  I  intend  to  ask  questions 
about  this  in  the  foreign  operations  sub- 
committee. 

They  are  seeking  technical  ways  of 
doing  more  productive  operations  in  the 
field  of  fish  protein  concentrate  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  research  that 
can  be  done.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
we  have  cut  the  funding  for  this  activity 
by  SI. 370.000,  and  there  is  available 
S2. 129.000. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  oppose  fund- 
ing of  the  fish  protein  concentrate  proc- 
ess which  may  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
means  to  alleviate  starvation  and  hunger 
not  only  in  other  nations  of  the  world 


but  among   some  of   the   low   nutrition 
areas  of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  you  are  as  aware  of  the  details 
of  this  particular  contract  as  you  are. 
■We  are  all  aware  that  the  price  was 
higher  than  anticipated,  but  we  feel  that 
this  will  be  a  large  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection to  accomplish  the  results.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  MAnnrNl  such  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Julia  Han- 
sen, and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
REIFEL  I.  and  all  our  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  $5  million  appropriation  for  the 
DunoE  National  Park,  jiermanently  guar- 
antees the  eventual  construction  of  this 
great  dunes  recreation  area  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Micr.igan.  Approxi- 
mately 10  million  people  in  ♦he  Calumet 
re-Jion.  Chicagoland.  northern  Indiana, 
and  southern  Michigan  are  within  an 
hour  and  30  minuU\s'  automobile  drive 
and  in  the  near  future  can  enjoy  a  nat- 
ural park  facility  which,  as  the  years 
pass,  will  develop  into  the  finest  in  the 
Nation. 

The  area  set  aside  for  this  park  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  cx- 
pan.sion  of  industry.  It  will  be  but  a  few- 
years,  with  the  scientific  progress  being 
made  on  methods  to  eliminate  water  and 
air  pollution,  imtil  this  lakeshore  and 
natural  park  will  become  a  haven  for 
millions  in  northern  Indiana  for  present 
and  future  generations. 

The  legislative  work  and  the  problem 
of  creating  public  opinion  and  support 
for  this  great  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion i)roject  has  met  with  considerable 
opposition  by  powerful  organizations  and 
lobbies.  The  iiassage  of  today  s  legisla- 
tion has  assured  the  jDublic  of  the  park's 
comiJletion  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  been  10  years  since  I  joined  with 
the  small  group  on  original  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  national  park  in  the 
Indiana  dunes.  Great  credit  must  be 
given  to  Congressman  Edward  Roush  of 
the  Fifth  Indiana  Congressional  District 
for  his  untiring  work  on  this  legislation. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Buell.  president  of  the 
Save  the  Dunes  Council.  Inc..  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Troy  of  Munster.  Ind.,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bicker 
of  Munster.  Ind..  and  many  others  de- 
voted many  months  and  years  of  work  to 
bring  to  pass  this  ultimate  victoiT  for  the 
installation  of  a  great  conservation  and 
recreation  park  which  will  be  utilized  by 
millions  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  vbte  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  its  instructions  for  further  cuts  un- 
der the  committee  recommendation.  As 
this  vote  represents  a  departure  from  the 
vote  I  cast  last  >ear  in  the  affirmative  for 
a  similar  motion  I  should  like  to  note 
that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this 
year  s  bill  represents  a  much  sharper  cut 
under  requests  than  contained  in  most 


other  appropriations  bills  brought  before 
us,  there  is  the  additional  probability 
that  in  the  near  future  we  will  vote  on 
a  proposal  to  cut  all  nondefen.se  flexible 
siiending  from  $4  to  S6  billion  under  the 
presently  proposed  budget. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  that  spending  re-" 
duclion  and  I  believe  that  a  further  re- 
duction today  111  this  bill  coupled  with 
the  probable  additional  reduction  under 
the  pioposal  .soon  to  come  before  us  would 
be  adverse  to  the  national  interest.  I  will 
therefore  vote  in  the  negative  today  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  in  the  af- 
fii-malive  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr  Chairman,  the  House 
today  can  give  tangible  evidence  of  iUs 
commitment  to  ea,se  the  Washington 
area  transportation  problems  by  iUs  sup- 
j.ort  of  the  i:)epartment  of  Interior  and 
Related  AgencK^s  Appropriations  Act, 
H.R.  17354.  Favorable  action  will  provide 
the  initial  construction  funds  lor  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  rapid  rail 
tran.sit  .system. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  its  judgment  reduced  the  transit  le- 
quest  by  20  percent,  the  Washington 
MetropoliUn  Area  Transit  Authority 
General  Manager  Jack.son  Graham 
.states  that  they  will  still  be  aiming  lor 
the  October  1.  1968.  groundbreaking 
This  is  good  news  for  all  of  the  metro- 
politan Wa^shington  area  juri.sdiclions.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  this  evi- 
dence of  congre.ssional  support  since  my 
own  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  in  the 
Eighth  District  has  recently  seen  fit  to 
put  iUs  own  commitment  on  the  line 
toward  its  future  .share  of  tran.sit  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
league's attention  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sunday  Star  of  May  19.  1968: 
Rail  Tran.sit  Advances 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
curtailment  of  about  $13  million  in  federal 
funding  requesus  for  WsLshington's  rail  rapid 
transit  system  is  disappointing.  But  it  is 
hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  current 
economy  wave  in  Congress. 

The  other  and  brighter  side  of  the  coin  is 
that  the  committees  approval  of  a  substan- 
tial $43.8  million  in  federal  dollars  for  the 
next  hscal  year  would  constitute,  if  this 
money  becomes  available,  a  very  signllicaiu 
commitment  bv  the  federal  government  m 
the  cause  of  rapid  transit  In  the  Nations 
Capital.  In  its  encouraging  aspect,  this  ac- 
tion parallels  that  of  Montgomery  County 
the  other  day  in  votmg  to  set  aside  a  speci'.c 
percent-ige  of  its  properly  lax  revenues  to- 
ward the  county's  own  future  share  of  ihc 
transit  costs. 

The  House  curtailment  in  federal  funds 
prosunuibly  would  require  .some  inodincation 
in  present  expenditure  plans.  There  is  every 
likelihood,  however,  that  it  would  allow  ron- 
struclion  (.f  the  system  to  gel  under  way  ;ts 
proposed   this  fall. 

Indeed,  the  real  problem  facing  the  pro- 
gram at  the  moment  is  not  at  all  financial 
in  nature,  but  political.  For  the  federal  dol- 
lars.  under  the  House  committee  action, 
would  become  available  only  if  Congress 
also  permiUs  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
contribute  half  the  federal  amount  as  the 
city's  share  And  RepresenUitive  Natcher.  who 
is  "handling  the  District  budget,  reportedly 
has  threatened  t/o  hold  up  the  local  subway 
money  unless  an  agreement  is  reached  on 
the  city's  freeway  impas.'^e. 

We  hope  there  is  no  occa.sion  for  Natcher 
Vi  loUow  through  on  this  threat.  The  Ken- 
tuckian  is  entirely  right  in  fighting  for  tlie 
freeway  prcprani.  which  is  an  essential  com- 
plement to  transit.  Congress,  moreover,  has 
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an  obligation  to  see  that  the  freeway  program 
proceeds.  This  can  be  accomplished,  however, 
through  separate  legislation  which  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  should  push  along 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  highly 
pleased  that  the  Depaitment  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1969  includes 
moneys  needed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  cooperative  fishery  unit  to  be  located 
at  Delaware  State  College.  This  will  be 
money  well  spent  in  an  effort  to  increase 
fishery  science  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region. 

While,  at  present,  there  are  23  cooper- 
ative fishery  units  operating  in  as  many 
States  across  the  Nation,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  unit  at  Delaware  State  Col- 
lege will  fill  an  existing  void  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  iTRion.  Delaware,  centrally 
located  in  that  region,  offers  an  ideal 
site  for  this  cooperative  fishery  unit  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  Delaware 
River-Bay  and  Chesapeake  Bay  estuar- 
le.";  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  the  popu- 
lation  ind  education  centers  of  the  east 

Delaware  State  College  has  in  recent 
years  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  and 
far-reaching  program  of  growth  and  ex- 
pan.sion  to  better  serve  the  educational 
needs  not  only  of  Delaware,  but  sur- 
i-ounding  States,  as  well.  Facilities  for 
administrative  offices  and  laboratories  of 
the  Delaw'are  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 
professional  staff,  instructors,  and  stu- 
dents are  available  now  in  the  modern 
Center  for  Agricultural  and  Natural  Re- 
sources at  the  college.  In  addition,  the 
fishery  unit  will  add  an  undergi-aduate 
dimension  and  contribute  feeder  services 
to  existing  graduate  programs  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  and  other  unl- 
vei^sities.  providing  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  minority-group  students  in 
fishery  science. 

I  am  by  no  means  completely  familiar 
with  the  wcrkings  of  units  in  other 
States,  but  tiie  Delaware  unit  would,  I 
believe,  most  effectively  utilize  the  con- 
sidei-able  capabilities  of  the  State  and 
it5  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
combined  curricula  of  Delaware  State 
College  and  the  University  of  Delaware 
would  offer  a  broad  spectrum  of  courses 
and  disciplines  to  interested  students, 
and  bring  them  into  contact  with  spe- 
cialists from  both  schools.  Through  ex- 
tension courses  and  ser\'ices,  students 
from  other  colleges  in  the  State,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers  from  local  indus- 
tries, conservationists,  fisherj'men,  and 
the  ?enei-al  public  could  also  be  reached. 

Semng  on  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
ciiant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  enormous  potential  of 
aquatic  sciences  tD  benefit  our  country 
and.  indeed,  the  world.  But.  there  exists 
a  ^'reat  need  to  produce  trained  person- 
nel in  the  field  to  enable  us  to  progress 
as  rapidly  as  we  must.  Although  the  re- 
sDurces  of  the  sea  seem  limitless,  we  have 
already  recognized  the  need  to  protect 
and  conserve  them  to  insure  that  they 
Will  continue  to  supply  man  his  needs 
in  the  future.  Training  of  fishei^y  biolo- 
gists through  the  coopei-ative  fishery 
unit  program  will  help  overcome  the 
shortage  of  men  and  women  specializing 
ill  this  field. 


Because  of  our  location  on  a  peninsula, 
the  people  or  Delmarva  have  long  been 
acciistomed  to  working  together  on  prob- 
lems of  common  Interest.  Research  find- 
ings by  unit  staff  and  students  would 
provide  much-needed  knowledge  on 
fishery  resources  and  management  in  the 
area  to  State  agencies  of  Delaware  and 
neighboring  States  and  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Delaware  and  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
have  for  many  years  provided  areas  of 
recreation  for  the  great  urban  centers  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  region.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  three  of  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas  on  the  east 
coast,  lie  within  125  miles  of  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Delaware,  itself, 
has,  according  to  the  special  census 
taken  last  September,  registered  a  popu- 
lation increase  of  18  percent  since  1960. 
making  it  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
States  in  the  Nation.  It  is  Important  that 
Delaware  begin  now  to  provide  for  the 
future. 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  this  appropriation  request  in- 
cludes $41,000  to  be  used  for  salaries  for 
two  fishery  biologists  who  will  ser\e  as 
leader  and  assistant  leader  of  the  Dela- 
ware Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  to  sup- 
port student  research  projects,  and  for 
equipment  and  supplies  associated  with 
the  program. 

The  application  of  Delaware  State 
College  for  a  cooperative  fishery  unit 
was  suppwrted  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr., 
the  Delaware  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  the  congressional  delegation 
of  our  State. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
funds  requested  for  fiscal  1969  should 
complete  the  development  program  out- 
lined in  1965.  As  you  know,  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historic  Site  at  West 
Branch  is  the  location  of  the  birthplace 
of  the  late  President  Hoover  and.  also, 
is  the  location  of  the  final  resting  place 
for  him  and  his  v.-if e.  The  Herbert  Hoover 
Presidential  Llbrarj',  containing  the 
Hoover  Presidential  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia which  illustrate  his  outstanding 
national  and  international  career  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  is  also  located 
on  the  historic  site.  Work  on  the  site  has 
progressed  in  an  orderly  manner,  but  it 
is  time  to  complete  it.  The  work  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  and  deserving  me- 
morial to  President  Hoover  goes  back 
many  years.  I  have  long  had  a  keen 
interest  in  the  project.  While  in  the  Iowa 
Legislature  I  was  involved  in  the  original 
planning.  My  interest  has  continued  as 
a  Memijer  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther  requests   for   time,   the   Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
fducation  and  welfare  services 
For  expenses  necessary  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  welfare  services  for  Indians,  either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  States  and 
other  organizations,  including  payment  (in 
advance  or  from  date  of  admission),  of  care, 
tuition,  assistance,  and  other  expenses  of 
Indians  in  boarding  homes,  institutions,  or 
schools:  grants  and  other  assistance  to  needy 


Indians:  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
payment  of  rewards  for  information  or  evi- 
dence concerning  violations  of  law  on  In- 
dian reservations  or  lands:  and  operation 
of  Indi:in  art.s  and  crafts  shops,  $145,693,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  ask  the  question  and  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  funds 
for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman I'lom  Washiiigton. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washiiigton.  I  made 
it  very  plain  in  my  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  there  are  no  funds  in 
this  bill  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  The 
authorizing  legislatioii  has  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  liotice  that  the  commit- 
tee did  hold  i Hearings  on  that  request. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Of 
course  we  did.  We  liold  lieanngs  on  all 
items  contained  in  the  Pre.sident's  budg- 
etary request.  Authorizing  legislation 
could  have  been  enacted  prior  to  our 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  fluids  are  made 
available  to  the  so-called  arts  and  hu- 
manities, it  will  have  to  be  througli  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  at  a 
later  date? 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Not 
iiecessarily.  Tliere  is  another  body  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Another  body  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Or  do 
you  wish  to  call  it  the  other  half  of  the 
Coiigress? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  they  would  be  able  to 
put  money  into  a  bill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  cannot 
peer  into  their  minds,  but  the  ability  is 
theii's  if  authorizing  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law  prior  to  their  taking  ac- 
tion on  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LAND    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  1 78  Stat.  897). 
including  $2,775,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
during  the  cuiTent  fiscal  year,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  cr  waters,  or  interests  therein. 
in  accordance  with  the  statutory  authority 
applicable  to  the  State  or  Federal  .igency 
concerned,  to  be  derived  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  established  by 
section  2  of  said  Act.  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
of  which  1 1 )  not  to  exceed  Soo.OOO.OOO  shall 
be  ;:vail.ible  for  payments  to  the  States  to  be 
matched  by  the  individual  States  with  an 
equal  amount:  (2 1  not  to  exceed  $28,475,000 
shall  be  available  to  the  National  Park 
Service;  (3)  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Forest  Service;  (4)  not 
to  exceed  S750.000  ^hall  be  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  and 
(5)  not  to  exceed  il. 000. 000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
for  .supplemental  allocations  to  tlie  above 
agencies:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
receipts  available  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  are  insufficient  to  provide 
the  full  amounts  specifled  herein,  the 
amounts  available  under  clauses  (1)  through 
(4)    shall    be    reduced    proportionately. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WILLIS 

Mr.  WTLLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willis:  On 
page    11,   after   line   2   insert   the   following: 

•As  an  advance  appropriation  to  the  '.and 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  4 
(,f  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  900;  16  U.S.C.  4601- 
7(b)  ),   $100,000,000." 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  my 
amendment  is  straightfoi'ward  and  sim- 
ple. It  would  simply  appropriate  $100 
million  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  Such  an  appropriation  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  section  4(b)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act 

Later  on  this  week  this  House  is  sched- 
uled to  debate  another  bill.  HR.  «578, 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  That 
bill  would  provide  essentially  the  .'^ame 
amount  of  money  as  my  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
sei-vation  fund.  However,  that  bill  is,  in 
my  opinion,  objectionable  because  it 
contains  vuuiecessary  earmarking  pro- 
visions which  would  establish  an  unde- 
sirable connection  by  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  the  many 
controversial  pi-oblems  that  exist  with 
respect  to  Fedci-al  revenues  derived  from 
the  Outer  Contiiiental  Shelf. 

I  have  consistently  made  it  clear  that 
I,  for  one.  strongly  favor  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  but  that  I  am 
oppo.<^ed  to  the  earmarking  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  receipts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund.  In  offering  my 
amendment  to  todays  appropriation  bill, 
I  hope  to  demonstrate  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  my 
complete  willingness — indeed  my  strong 
cjesire— to  support  our  Nations  park 
programs.  In  addition.  I  would  like  also 
to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  Nation's  park  programs  to 
support  my  amendment  as  a  means  of 
assuring  that  this  program  will  receive 
adequate  moneys  durmg  the  next  fiscal 

ysar. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  when  someone  wants  to  ap- 
propriate SlOO  million  out  of  an  advance 
appropriation  for  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  I  am  sui-e  it  could  be 
well  used,  but  I  thiiik  it  would  be  fiscal 
irresponsibility  to  take  this  action  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964.  It  pro- 
vides expressly  for  an  advance  appro- 
priation for  a  period  of  8  years.  We  have 
now  come  to  the  third  year.  So  actually, 
if  I  may  disagree  with  the  gentlewoman, 
it  would  be  in  order  to  appropriate  at 
this  time,  not  SlOO  million,  but  S480  mil- 
lion. The  act  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
states  that  these  advance  appropriations 
should  not  average  over  S60  million  for 
8  years.  So  we  could  appropriate  $480 
million  and  still  be  v.'ithin  that  act. 


Land  and  Water  Con.servation  Fund  Act  of 
1965— Public  Law  88-578— September  :1. 
1964 

allocation  op  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  for  state  and  federal  purposes:  au- 
THORIZATION   FOR  ADVANCE   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Allocation— There  shall  be 
submitted  with  the  annual  budget  of  the 
United  States  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
estimated  requirements  during  the  ensuing 
tifcal  year  lor  iippropriations  Irom  the  fund. 
In  the  absence  oi  a  provision  to  the  contrary 
in  the  Act  m.iking  an  i:ppropriation  ironi  the 
iund,  (11  the  ;:ppropriatLon  therein  made 
shall  be  availabi.'  in  the  ratio  of  60  per 
centum  Inr  State  purposes  imd  40  per  centum 
for  Federal  purposes,  but  (li)  the  President 
may.  during  the  first  five  years  in  which 
uppropriationi;  are  ni:vde  from  the  iund,  vary 
said  percentages  by  not  more  than  15  points 
either  way  to  meet,  as  nearly  as  mi<y  be.  the 
current  relative  needs  of  the  St:ites  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)    Advance        Appr"PR1ations:        Repay- 
ment.—Beginning  with   the  third   full  ftsciii 
year  in  which  the  fund  is  in  operation,  and 
"for  a  total  of  eight  years,  advance  appropria- 
tions are   hereby   authorized   to  be  made   to 
the  fund  Irom  ;my  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  in  such  amounts 
as  to  average  not  more  than  $60,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  vear.  Such  advance  appropriations 
shall  be  available  for  Federal  and  State  pur- 
poses in   the  same  manner  and   proportions 
as  otner  moneys  appropnated  from  the  Iund. 
Such  advance  appropriations  shall  be  repaid 
without  interest,  beginning  at  ihc  tnd  of  the 
next  fiscal  vear  after  the  first  ten  lull  fiscal 
years  in  which  the  fund  has  been  in  opera- 
tion,   by    transferring,    annually    until    lully 
repaid,  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Tre.-isury 
50  per  centum  of   the  revenues  received   by 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  each 
year    under   section    2   of    this   Act    pnor    to 
July  1.  1989.  and  100  per  centum  of  any  rev- 
enues therealter  received  by  the  fund.  Rev- 
enues received  from  the  sources  specifled  in 
section  2  of  this  Act  alter  July    1.    1989.  or 
after   payment   has   been   completed   as   pro- 
vided  by   this  subsection,   whichever  occurs 
later,  shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts  of   the  Treasury.   The  moneys  in   the 
fund   that   are   not   required    for   repayment 
purposes   may   continue   to   be   appropriated 
and  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  this  Act. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Cl-iaii-man.  if  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
we  appixipriated  an  advance  of  89,191,000 
last  year.  We  did  not  pursue  this  action 
this  year  in  view  of  the  critical  budcet 
situation  and  in  view  of  the  expenditure 
problems,  so  regretfully  I  must  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  'WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentlewoman  I  sympathize  with 
her  position.  I  understand  it  thoroughly, 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  gentlewoman 
that  she  knows  that  later  this  week  there 
will  come  another  bill  fi-om  the  Interior 
which  will  provide  for  SlOO  million  per 
year  for  5  years.  However,  the  money 
would  come  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Act  receipts,  to  which  I  object. 

Mi-s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  that  bill  is  pending 
before  the  authorizing  committee,  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
and  that  i.s  not  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
it.  This  is  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  again  I  say,  it  is  the  committee 
which  has  charge  of  the  authorization  of 


this  funding.  A  bill  will  be  before  this 
House  this  week  from  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  appropiiate 
SlOO  milhon  for  5  years.  However,  they 
would  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  They  would 
want  to  Kiab  the  $100  million  per  year, 
but  from  where?  They  want  to  grab  it 
from  the  Outer  ContinenUl  Shelf  Act 
fund. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  still  must  i>ersist  in  oppo.si- 
tion  to  the  amendment  because  it  would 
be  sheer  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  put  an- 
other $100  million  of  TreasuiT  funds  in 
this  pixDgram  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  LouLsiana. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr  BATTIN  Mr.  Chaiiman.  1  move  to 
strike  the  lequisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  try  to  clarify  some- 
thing in  the  report  which  I  read  and 
find  really  very  beneficial. 

If  I  may,  I  -should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  page  16  of  the  report,  under  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  committee 
states  that  while  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  certain  specified  sum  of  money 
for  the  acquisition  of  in-holdings  in  paik 
lands  this  does  not  give  the  Park  Serv- 
ice carte  blanche  authority  to  acquire  in- 
holdings  indisciiminatcly.  Tlicn  the  le- 
poi-t  goes  on  to  -say,  in  clarifying  that 
language: 

On  the  contrary,  the  contmlttee  directs 
that  no  obligation  shall  be  incurred  for  the 
acfiuisition  ol  in-holdings  until  the  prior  ap- 
proval in  writing  for  the  acquisition  is  db- 
I  uiied  from  this  committee. 

This  would  be  litei'ally  interpreted,  I 
hope. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
.uentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mi-s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This  is 
to  be  literally  interpreted. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  as  he  is  well  aware, 
in  some  of  the  large  States  of  the  West 
some  problems  of  in-holdings  exist.  The 
Park  Sernce  piobably  has  the  most  ag- 
'-•ravated  problem,  because  many  in- 
holdings  of  the  National  Forest  Service 
have  a  better  management  pattei-n  in 
that  trades  arc  made  and  the  land  <  x- 
change  program  provides  a  better 
Iiattcrn. 

In  order  to  keep  the  park  manage- 
ment efficient,  the  committee  would  like 
the  privilcfe  of  reviewing  all  of  ihe.^e 
in-holding  items. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman in  the  case  of  Glacier  National 
Park  in  Montana  the  Organic  Act  creat- 
ing that  particular  park  recognized  the 
in-holdings  and  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  those  in-holdings  and  to  pass 
them  on  in-fee.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  attempt,  based  on  a  case 
coming  out  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  where 
the  Park  Service  evidently  feels  it  can  go 
in  and  condemn  and  buy  up  these  hold- 
ings without  any  prior  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

I  interpret  the  language  in  the  report 
to  say  they  must  first  come  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  ic  a  limitation  upon  their 
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action  to  acquire  '.ho  Inho'dinKS.  Is  that 
correct"" 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.shinB:ton.  The 
acquisition  of  all  tniioldings  funded  by 
this  appropriation  must  be  approved  by 
th'^  Arjpronriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an ver>-  much. 

I  also  should  like  to  ask  the  ranking 
ir.inority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
the  tjentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
RtiFELl.  having  heard  the  colloquy,  is 
this  the  Erentleman's  understanding  of 
thp language  m  the  report? 

Mr    REIFEL.  That  is  my  under.«;tand- 

Mr  BATTIN  I  thank  the  gentleman, 

T;ij  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SEr  ,302.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  finance  Interdepart- 
mental boards,  commissions,  councils,  com- 
mittees, or  similar  groups  under  section  214 
tif  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act. 
1946  (31  use  69n  which  do  not  have 
prior  and  specific  congressional  approval  of 
such   method  of   financial   support. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEREU  BY    MR    BRDYIillJ.  OF 
VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pr.r>vHiLi,  of 
Virginia:  On  page  42.  immediately  after  line 
2  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  303.  No  part  of  the  fimds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  any  Federal  employee  who  is  con- 
victed In  any  Federal.  State,  f  r  local  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promot- 
ing, or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  ac- 
tivity resulting  in  material  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  injury  to  persons,  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws 
designed  to  protect  persons  cr  properly  in 
the  community  concerned." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  offer  today  is 
identical  in  wording  to  those  adopted 
dtu-ing  our  consideration  of  the  two  most 
recent  appropriations  measuics. 

It  states  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall  b?  used  to 
pay  t'.ie  salary  of  any  Federal  employee 
who  is  convicted  in  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of 
inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot. 
or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  ma- 
terial damage  to  property  or  injury  to 
persons,  found  to  be  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect [persons  or  property  in  the  commu- 
nity concerned. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  is  indeed  being  made  clear 
with  regard  to  the  participation  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  acts  of  violence.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Conunittee  are  preparing  to 
reix>i-t  a  measure  for  consideration  in  the 
near  future  which  will  make  conviction 
of  liiese  acts  grounds  for  immediate  dis- 
missal from  Federal  employment,  and 
will  further  bar  such  employees  from  re- 
employment for  several  years  and  deny 
would-be  employees  consideration  for 
Federal  employment  for  the  same  period. 
In  the  other  body,  action  is  also  being 
taken  along  these  lines  in  the  Senate  con- 
.nderation  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  the  thi-eat  of 
\  ioience  at  ahnost  any  moment,  not  oiily 
la  Washington.  D.C..  but  in  cities 
'Inou^hout  cur  Nation.  We  must  con- 


tinue to  Incorporate  this  amendment 
into  appropriations  measure.-;  until  Con- 
gress has  finally  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed,  legislation  which  will 
effectively  deal  with  all  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  insurrection  rampart  in  our 
land. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  frankly.  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  fientlcman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
form the  members  of  the  Committee  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  ofifer  a  motion  to 
recommit,  if  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  add  a  new  section  which  will  state 
that  money  appropriated  in  this  act  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  all  agencies  provided 
for  herein  beyond  SI. 383.432. 068. 

I  shall  take  a  moment  to  explain  that 
fiijure  and  what  the  motion  to  recommit 
would  accomplish  if  adopted  by  the 
House.  It  would  impose  a  ceiling  upon 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
agencies  dealt  with  in  this  bill  that  will 
be  at  exactly  the  figure  that  is  the  lower 
amount  for  each  relevant  item  in  the 
1968  fiscal  year  or  in  the  1959  fiscal  year 
expenditures  as  shown  in  the  January 
budget,  increased  by  the  amount  of  all 
mandatory  increases  which  result  from 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  such  as  the 
annualization  of  salaries,  postal  rate  in- 
creases, and  mandatory  salary  increases. 
Thus,  the  ceiling  will  be  the  lower  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  plus  an  amount  necessary  for  the 
mandatory  increases. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
represent  an  additional  cut  of  approxi- 
mately SlOl  million  from  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Most  of  us  are  receiving  mail  from 
throughout  our  respective  congressional 
districts  as  well  as  from  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
a  need  t&  hold  spending  down.  Further, 
we  are  also  aware  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  and  the  funds  that  this  bill  will 
appropriate  will  be  for  needed  items. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

However,  it  is  my  view  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  responsible  for  this  body  to 
hold  spending  down  to  the  lower  of  the 
spending  levels  for  1968  in  1969.  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  more 
urgently  needed  items  contained  in  this 
bill.  Certainly  some  of  the  items  in  the 
committee  bill  can  be  postponed  to  an- 
other year. 

It  is.  of  course,  dififlcult  to  cut.  I  know 
this.  But  we  also  know  that  we  have  to 


start  some  place  We  have  made  some 
attempts  In  previous  bills,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Members  will  look  into  the 
future  and  recognize  that  we  are  faced 
witli  possible  tax  increase  legislation 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks.  This  is 
not  a  meat-ax  approach.  This  provides 
for  the  mandatory  increases  which  we 
are  all  aware  have  to  be  provided  for 
because  they  are  the  result  of  previous 
actions  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  US,  Senate. 

So.  when  the  motion  is  voted  on.  and 
we  will  attempt  to  get  a  record  vote  on 
it,  I  would  hope  the  Members  will  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  REIFKL.  Mr,  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota, 

Mr,  REIFEL,  I  thank  the  centlcman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  believes  a  limitation 
such  as  this  would  prevent,  or  what  effect 
this  would  have  on,  say.  the  costs  of  fire 
protection  that  must  be  met  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  at  some  time  later,  be- 
cause we  may  have  fires  that  could  be 
as  damaging  as  last  year? 

Floods  are  also  a  source  that  call  for 
additional  expenditures.  How  would  the 
gentleman  meet  those  situations? 

Mr,  RUMSFELD,  My  response  to  the 
inquii-y  of  the  gentleman  fi'om  South 
Dakota  would  be  fourfold.  First  of  all. 
in  most  agencies  there  is  the  capability  of 
reprograming. 

Second,  the  President  does  have  a 
contingency  fund  to  handle  serious  un- 
expected situations  and  disasters,  such 
as  the  Alaskan  disaster.  Third,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  always 
been  quite  quick  to  respond  with  special 
legislation  or  appropriations,  to  deal 
with  serious  emergency  situations  when 
necessary. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  are  going  to  be  seeing  a  supplemental 
later  on  in  the  year,  so  that  if  such  a 
situation  should  arise,  some  act  of  God 
that  would  require  prompt  attention,  the 
gentleman  can  be  absolutely  sure  that 
this  Member  will  be  here  on  the  floor 
supporting  such  legislation  as  may  prove 
to  be  necessary,  just  as  the  Congress  al- 
ways has  when  the  need  arises. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman   for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  S13,5  million 
more  than  for  the  same  general  purposes 
of  last  year,  although  it  has  been  men- 
tioned previously  that  it  is  some  $100 
million,  or  whatever  the  figure,  lower 
than  the  budget. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  knows  that 
budget  figures  are  ordinarily  inflated 
and  ballooned  till  out  of  shape.  That  ar- 
gument was  used  earlier  this  afternoon 
in  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  this  bill 
had  been  cut.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
anyone  who  depends  upon  budget  figures 
as  a  true  indicator  of  economy  is  subject 
to  delusions. 

Mr,  RUMSFELD,  Do  I  under,.tand  the 
gentleman  will  support  tlae  motion   to 
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recommit  which  will  attempt  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  expenditures? 

Mr.  GROSS,  1  certainly  will  support 
the  gentleman's  motion,  and  I  commend 
him  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

Mrs.  Hx\NSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  various  categories  of  spending  that 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  cut.  Or- 
dinarily, a  bill  involves  just  one  depart- 
ment, but  that  is  not  true  with  this  bill. 
We  have  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  22  related  agencies. 

If  the  gentleman  really  wants  to  be  a 
fine  economizer.  I  would  suggest  that  in- 
stead of  this  expenditure  hmitation  he 
designate  exactly  the  activities  to  be  cut. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  cut  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  see  many, 
many    youngsters    who    cannot    go    to 

school? 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  cut  tne 
Federal  forest  roads  program? 

Does  he  want  to  arrange  it  so  that  the 
Individuals  who  arc  bidding  on  timber 
will  be  onlv  the  people  with  a  great  deal 
of  capital  investment  who  can  finance 
the  necessary  road  construction? 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  say  that 
we  should  cut  the  fishing  industry  below 
what  the  committee  has  done? 

Does  the  gentleman  want  to  eliminate 
the  Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit?  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  does. 

That  is  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  course. 

But,  speaking  very  frankly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee  who  has  strug- 
gled with  these  items.  I  am  going  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  judgment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  as  good 
or  better  than  that  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau I  do  not  Intend  to  abdicate  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  are  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

You  get  into  very  deep  water  when  you 
take  a  bill  that  deals  with  23  agencies 
and  say  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
"You  go  ahead  and  make  these  reduc- 
tions." 

Are  the  reductions  going  to  be  assigned 
against  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Park 
Service? 

Read  the  testimony  taken  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

If  you  v.ant  to  cut  the  National  Park 
Service  any  deeper,  why  do  you  not  close 
some  of  tire  national  parks  instead  of 
ruining  the  ecology  and  making  them 
unsafe  for  i^eople  to  use?  If  you  want  to 
do  that,  then  take  down  the  signs  at  the 
entrances  that  say.  "Welcome  to  Amer- 
ica Come  and  Visit  Here."  and  put  up 
instead,  "Closed  for  the  Duration." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  House, 
I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  not  recom- 
mit a  bUl  that  deals  with  750  million 
acres  of  American  land— one-third  of 
this  Nation. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  other 
committees  provide  funds  to  be  spent 
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abroad  with  far  greater  abandon  than 
we  have  approved  funding  for  our  own 
natural  resources,  I  would  hesitate  to  cut 
1  cent  more  when  it  could  mean  lack 
of  education,  lack  of  food,  and  lack  of 
training  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  their  administration  of  the  Indian 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time,  and 
I  will  not  u.se  all  the  time,  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
that  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  said 
he  will  offer. 

While  one  can  sympathize  with  his 
overall  efforts  to  try  to  bring  about  some 
effort  at  fiscal  sanity  in  the  Government. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  hardly  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Evci-yone  in  this  Chamber  has  .seen 
this  amendment  or  one  similar  to  it  of- 
fered on  previous  occasions.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  ask  the  question.  Who  offered 
it  on  those  occasions?  It  was  offered  by 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  He  has  not 
offered  such  an  amendment  today. 

The  gentleman  who  offers  this  amend- 
ment does  not  sit  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  defy  anyboay  to  look 
through  the  hearings  that  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  months  in  an  effort  to  trj'  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  a  fashion 
that  will  represent  a  balance  between 
what  we  have  to  do  with  our  Nation's  re- 
sources and  what  we  mast  do  with  rela- 
tion to  our  fiscal  problems,  as  I  say,  I 
defy  anybody  to  look  through  those  hear- 
ings and  find  one  recommendation  from 
the  gentleman  who  now  offers  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Let  me  refresh  your  recollection  by 
pointing  out  that  this  bill  represents  a 
cut  of  10  percent  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Let  me  j)oint  out  to  you  that  in  not 
one  instance  did  your  committee  exceed 
tire  budget  requests  that  were  submitted 
to  us.  . 

Further,  let  me  point  out  that  this  Dill 
unlike  so  many  others  that  Members  of 
this  body  vote  on  is  a  revenue -i)ioducing 
bill. 

This  bill  is  estimated  to  bring  in  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  $1,5  billion  in  the  same 
year  that  we  are  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate SI. 4  bilUon  to  run  the  operation 
through  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  want  to  point  out  as  well  that  there 
have  been  additional  items  added  to  this 
bill  that  vciy  substantially  increase  the 
efforts  we  have  had  to  make.  One  of  them 
is  the  Washington  metroix)litan  area 
transit  authority. 

I  think  the  v.  ay  to  approach  tins  bill 
is  the  way  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee have.  After  months  of  labor  and 
numerous  witnesses  we  presented  it  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  our  recommendations.  And  there  I 
would  remind  all  in  this  House,  it  was  ap- 
proved in  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
jM-iations  without  one  dissenting  vote. 

Now  at  the  11th  hour  from  a  quarter 
unexpected,  from  an  individual,  a  col- 
league of  mine  whom  I  respect,  we  find 
an  amendment  offered  that  has  no  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  to  the  bill  and  where 
we  cannot  find  his  recommendations  at 


all  included  in  the  hearings  in  testimony 
conducted  over  a  period  of  several 
months  In  an  effort  to  bring  you  a 
meaningful  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  resoundingly  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  out  tiic  last  word, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  fact  that  llie  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr,  Rumsfeld  I  did 
not  appear  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  unusual  in  tlie  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  House,  and  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  that  should  in  any  way 
be  construed  by  anyone  here,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  as  dis- 
qualifying him  from  offering  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  yield  to  the  pcntlcman  fiorn  Illinois. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  lor  yirldini.'. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  It  seems  that  it  is 
pos.sibly  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  any  valid 
arguments  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  arguing  their 
case  on  that  point.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  not  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  With  all  respect  to 
that  committee— and  I  recognize  the  dif- 
ficultv  of  the  task  they  face— I  personally 
feel  that  each  of  the  435  Members  of  this 
body  has  an  obligation  to  review  the  work 
of  all  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress. 

I  liave  no  hesitancy  or  reluctance 
whatsoever  to  support  enthusiastically 
those  actions  which  I  happen  to  approve, 
and  to  oppose  ju.st  as  vigorously  those 
things  with  which  I  happen  to  disagree. 
I  believe  it  i.s  lime  tliat  this  countiT  c:5- 
tablished  some  reasonable  priorities  in 
sijending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  not  have  to  be  a  member  of 
the  ApproiKiations  Committee  to  know 
that  this  country  is  in  deep  financial 
trouble,  does  he? 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Indeed,  one  does  not. 
And  I  might  also  say  that  one  of  llie 
reasons  the  country  is  in  this  serious 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  eacli  committee 
of  the  Congress,  including  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  possibly  has  not  found 
enour:h  places  that  we  could  defer,  delay, 
or  postpone  spending.  We  are  laced  with 
a  S20  billion  deficit.  We  arc  faced  with  a 
request  for  a  tax  increase.  We  will  soon 
be  facing  that  right  here  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  know  that  at  least  my  constituents  m 
the  13th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
are  anxious  to  see  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  act  in  a  responsible  way.  I 
believe  that  that  means  we  must  .-^tart 
trimming  these  appropriation  bills  wher- 
ever we  can.  I  know  it  h.urts.  I  do  not 
like  to  do  it  any  more  than  anyone  else. 
But  I  am  willing  to  do  it.  I  thank  the 
pentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  merely  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks 
just  made  by  my  colleague  and  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvania  I  Mr.  McDadeI.  and  those 
of  the'chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
Hansen]. 
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'.Ve  ha-e  gone  over  this  budget  re- 
;  .t>st  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  As  was 
.-  ::ued  out  on  several  occasions  this 
trerr.  "on.  this  legislation  covers  agen- 
.e-  ..at  are  revenue-producing,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  we  have  cut  too 
deeply  in  some  instances. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  closing 
that  if  this  body  of  the  House  is  going 
to  act  i-esponsibly.  it  will  vote  down 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  pass  the 
bill  unanimously  when  it  finally  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Statt'  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  17354'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  -directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
ar.ci  tliat  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr?  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speakej,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bili  and  on  the  amendment  thereto 
to  rlrial  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

T:;e  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
-.i-.t'   amendment 

t;-.-    .imendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  bili  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer  .1   motion   to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr    RUMSFELD.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit.  )        j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows i        ' 

Mr  Rumsfeld  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  42  following  line  2,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for  here- 
in    beyond    $1,383,432,068.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  £  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was-  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  174.  nays  207,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  145] 


111. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson, 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Ay  res 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BeviU 

Blester 

Blackbvirn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N  C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cederberp 

Chamberlain 

Olawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Contc 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinski 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspinall 
Barrett 
Battin 
Bell- 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 


YEAS — 174 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Galiflanakls 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lukens 
McClory 
Mcculloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
MaiUiard 
Mathias.  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 

NAYS— 207 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 


Felly 

Plrnie 

PofT 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid.  Ill 

Reld.  NY. 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebu.sh 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrtver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  OkJa. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigonto 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

WvdJer 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Downing 

Dulski 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gub.ser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrison 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Heist  oski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

King.  Cahf . 

Kir  wan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 


McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mize 

Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N   Mex. 
Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

OHara.  111. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Pool 

Price.  111. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Rees 
Reifel 
Reinecke 


Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Savior 

Schwengel 

Shlplev 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckev 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Tiernan 

UdaU 

Ullman 

V'an  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whitten 

WiUis 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 
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NOT  VOTING— 52 


Ashley 

Baring 

Blatnlk 

CahUl 

Carter 

Clancy 

Cowger 

Culver 

Diggs 

Edwards.  La. 

Frelmghuysen 

Gardner 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hardv 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Holland 

Howard 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Martin 

Miller.  Calif. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mose 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeiU,  Mass. 


Re  snick 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Skubitz 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J 

Tunney 

Waggonner 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr,  Rivers  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr  Scherle. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr  Gardner. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with   Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Charles  H   Wilson. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Olsen. 


Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Holland. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
\vere — yeas  364,  nays  14.  not  voting  55.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  146 1 
YEAS— 364 


.\bbitt 

.•\bernethy 

.\dair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

.Mbert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
.\nnun/.io 
.\rends 
.Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Uerry 
Betts 
Bcvlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Blown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Cahf. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Ccderberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
C  lawson,  Del 
(.':eveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cor.te 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cr.Tinei 
•"unningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Delleubacit 


Denney 

Dent 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwver 

Eckhardt 

Edmoiid.son 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Cahf 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

lord. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Fa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
luqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
fJrifnths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
tchmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


J.icobs 

Jarman 

Joelfcon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  I'a. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kvl 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCIure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Ivlass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marth 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsur.aga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
,    Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rcuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Klegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Kodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 
Roonev,  N  Y. 


Aahbrook 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Curt's 
DaviF,  Wis. 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Murphy.  111. 
Heckler.  Mass.    Murphy,  NY. 


Helstoskl 
Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  111, 

OKonskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Patman 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Both 

Boudebush 

Rousta 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Si'hadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

statlord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

.Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

NAYS— 14 

Derwinski 
Ucvine 
Dickinson 
Eshleman 


Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigor!  to 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  I'a 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolfl 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Voung 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Selden. 
Mr.  Stratum  with  Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  lepislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  nliipction. 


Hall 
Latta 
Rumsfeld 
Schneebell 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS  BY  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  hie  certain  privileged  reports. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Gross 


NOT  VOTING  -55 


A.-Jiley 

Baring 

Blatnlk 

Cahill 

Carter 

Clancy 

Cowger 

Culver 

Uiggs 

Edwards.  La. 

Frelmghuysen 

Gardner 

Gilbert 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gi-over 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hardy 

Hebeit 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Holland 

Howard 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Martin 

Miller.  Calif. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Moss 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeUl.  Mass. 


Passman 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Ro=tenkow.'iki 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Skubitz 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Waggonner 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  v.iih  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mrs.  Kellv  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.   Baring   with   Mr.   Carter. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  culver  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    M.i.ssachUEetts    with    Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.   Hebert  with  Mr.   Skubitz. 

Mr.   Stubblefield   with    Mr.   Cowger. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Schweiker. 

Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 
Gardner. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.   Gilbert  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.   Resnick  with  Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hardy. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PLACES  A 
PROPER  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE 
NATIONS  PROBLEMS  ANT)  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stutcs 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  %vas  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
last  night  to  the  Arthritis  Foundation  in 
New  York,  President  Johnson  jjlaced  a 
proper  perspective  on  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  The  President 
said: 

To  me.  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  gup  — 
a  gap  between  achievement  :ind  expecta- 
tion-represents a  symptom  of  health;  a 
sign  of  self-renewal;  a  sign  that  our  prosper- 
ous Nation  has  lot  succumbed  to  tompl.i- 
cency  and  self-indulgence. 

I  agree.  And  I  commend  the  President 
for  saying  what  has  needed  to  be  said  n 
counter  those  who  are  continually  down- 
prading  America  and  uttcrin?  proplucics 

of  doom. 

The  President  rightfully  rejected  the 
idea  that  America  is  plagued  by  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.  He  cited  the  billions  of 
dollars  now  working  to  try  l3  conquer 
jioverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  Perhaps 
America  could  do  even  more — but  we.  as 
a  people  and  a  Nation,  can  never  be  ac- 
cused of  i'xnoring  human  want  and  need. 

I  earnestly  commend  the  Presidents 
speech  to  my  colleagues.  For  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  our  problems  "will  not  be 
solved  if  we  give  way  to  crippling  de- 
spair." 

I  include  this  inspiring  address  in  the 
Record : 
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Tfxt  or  THE  President's  Remarks  Before  the 

Arthritis  Foundation  Dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria.  New  York  Crry.  May  20,  1968 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  Join  you  In  paying  honor  to  Floyd 
Odium. 

Floyd  Odium's  life,  his  career,  and  his  civic 
concerns  reflect  a  great  deal,  not  only  about 
the  man.  but  about  our  country. 

He  has  built  a  legendary  record  of  personal 
and  financial  success. 

But  we  who  know  Floyd  are  more  impressed 
by  the  riches  he  has  given  than  by  the  riches 
he  has  received. 

His  unselfish  spirit  tells  us  something 
about  America:  it  reflects  the  tiiith,  I  believe, 
about  a  land  and  a  people  who.  for  all  our 
faults,  remain  the  most  compassionate  on 
earth. 

Tonight  we  honor  Floyd  Odium's  contribu- 
tions to  a  noble  and  vital  cause:  the  Arthri- 
tis Foundation. 

For  a  long  time — and  especially  in  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years— I  have  made  health 
and  education  a  special  Interest  of  mine,  for 
at  least  two  reasons: 

First  of  all,  it  puzzled  and  troubled  me 
that  these  two  vital  fields  were  so  oft«n,  and 
for  so  many  years,  the  step-children  of  public 
policy. 

Second,  everything  in  my  background  and 
my  career  has  led  me  to  the  cjonviction  that 
we  can  find  no  solutions  for  our  problems 
unless  we  overcome  physical  incapacity  and 
ignorance — wherever  they  exist. 

During  my  Administration.  I  have  tried  to 
show  Just  how  much  government  can  do  in 
these  fields 

But  I  h.ue  known  all  along  how  little 
government  can  do — without  the  active  and 
vocal  support  of  private  citizens,  private 
organizations.  You  are  such  citizens— and  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  is  such  an  organization. 

Surely  no  more  vexing  health  problem  can 
be  named  Uian  the  one  >-ou  battle:  arthritis. 

It  Is  the  Nation's  number  one  crlppler. 

It  robs  the  national  economy  of  nearly  S4 
billion  a  year  in  lost  time,  medical  expenses, 
diminished  strength  and  productivity. 

Worst  of  all.  It  ruins  lives. 

Like  s<)  many  problems  that  we  face  in  our 
Nation,  this  one  is  deep-rooted,  pervasive, 
mystenojs.  unyielding.  Like  many  other 
problems,  it  is  buried  beneath  layers  of 
ignorance  and  years  of  indifference.  Like 
many  other  problems,  this  one  is  a  long  way 
from  final  solution. 

But  like  our  other  problems,  it  is  within 
our  power  to  solve. 

A  famous  commentator  on  the  social  scene 
once  wrote.  "It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was 
the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom. 
it  was  the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the 
season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of  Dark- 
ness, it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the 
winter  of  despair;  we  had  everything  before 
us.  we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  all 
going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going 
direct  the  other  way" 

That  was  Charles  Dickens,  one  of  the  early 
warriors  against  poverty  and  illness  and  in- 
justice. He  was  describing  a  period  nearly 
200  years  ago.  Ana  he  .saw  many  similarities 
in  his  own  period  a  little  over  a  century  ago. 

Many  would  find  similarities  today. 

As  a  people,  we  have  never  been  more  pros- 
perous. Our  Gross  National  Product  has  risen 
to  over  $830  billion — and  the  median  family 
Income  in  America  is  over  $8,000  per  year. 

In  the  past  seven  years  the  growth  alone 
in  our  nations  wealth  has  been  greater  than 
our  entire  gross  national  product  thirty  years 
ago. 

Yet  we  have  never  been  more  conscious 
of — or  more  troubled  about — the  poverty  in 
our  midst. 

More  Americans  than  ever  before  are  in 
school  today:  one-third  of  the  nation's  pwpu- 
lation.  More  people  are  going  to  college — 
more  to  adult  educiition  classes,  more  to  job 


training  and  all  the  other  forms  of  education 
from  post-cradle  to  post-graduate. 

Yet  never  have  we  been  more  restless  about 
the  shortcomings  of  public  education;  never 
have  we  been  more  eager  to  extend  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  to  those  who  have 
been  neglected. 

Our  nation's  health  standards  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  measured  by  any  index  we  can 
devise:  life  expectancy,  infant  mortality,  in- 
cidence of  disease,  delivery  of  health  services. 

Yet  never  have  we  as  a  people  been  more 
anxious — and  more  eager  to  extend  the  qual- 
ity and  the  reach  of  health  care. 

There  are  some  despairing  critics  who  look 
at  this  gap  between  achievement  and  expec- 
tation and  claim  there  is  a  sickness  in  our 
society. 

To  me.  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  gap — 
a  gap  between  itchievement  and  expecta- 
tion— represents  a  s\-mptom  of  health:  a  sign 
of  self-renewal;  a  sign  that  our  prosperous 
nation  has  not  succumbed  to  complacency 
and  self-indulgence. 

I  suppose  there  will  be  many  who  call  me 
a  Pollyanna  for  saying  that:  and  I  have  been 
called  worse   But  I  am  no  Pollyanna. 

I  simply  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of 
fatal  sickness  in  our  society. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of  indiffer- 
ence in  our  society — Ijecause  I  see  millions 
of  Americans  and  billions  of  dollars  working 
to  conquer  poverty;  I  see  an  unprecedented 
outpouring  of  imagination  and  concern  and 
money  to  cure  the  handicap  of  poverty. 

I  refvise  to  accept  a  diagnosis  of  deep 
racism  in  our  society — because  I  see  a  people 
struggling  as  never  before  to  overcome  injus- 
tice: I  cannot  ignore  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  this  decade  to  write  equality'in  our 
books  of  law. 

Look  at  these  simple  facts.  In  30  years  of 
struggle — from  1935  to  1964 — we  increased 
the  Federal  share  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct going  into  health  and  medical  care 
from  .2';  to  .T^', .  Tlien.  in  4  years  time  we 
more  than  doubled  it — from  .7' :   to  1.7'; . 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. From  1935  to  1964.  the  Federal  share 
of  GNP  for  education  moved  from  .1':  to 
.7';  .  Then  in  4  years  time,  we  doubled  it — 
from  .7^    to  1.4';  . 

These  are  the  true  measures  of  our  prog- 
ress; how  much  of  our  nation's  wealth  we 
allocate  to  these  two  areas  of  our  greatest 
public  concern — education  and  health. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  enacted  over  thirty  major  health 
measures.  It  has  more  than  doubled  anniial 
spending  on  health,  from  36  billion  to  al- 
most S14  billion. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  results.  The 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  now  as  low 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  nation's  liistory. 
It  is  3':  lower  than  in  1963 — an  annual  sav- 
ing of  fifty-four  thousand  American  lives. 

Infant  deaths  have  declined  13';  since 
1963 — to  the  lowest  rate  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory.   » 

And  Medicare  now  brings  the  guarante«  of 
adequate  health  service  to  over  19  million 
senior  Americans. 

•    Now  is  no  time  to  retreat  from  this  prog- 
ress. 

This  nation  has  not  yet  solved  its  prob- 
lems. Poverty,  racism.  Ignorance  and  illness 
still  plagvie  us. 

But  we  are  on  the  move.  The  age-old  ills 
which  agitate  our  communities  can  be  solved. 

They  will  not  be  solved  if  we  give  way  to 
crippling  despair. 

They  will  not  be  solved  if  we  delude  our- 
selves with  labels  aiid  slogans  which  are 
substitutes  for  ideas — not  ideas. 

They  will  be  solved  by  realism,  by  deter- 
mination, by  commitment — by  hope  and  by 
self-discipline.         « 

They  will  be  solved  by  the  Impatience  of 
the  American  people — but  not  by  pessimism. 

They  will  be  solved  by  the  concern  of  indi- 
viduals like  Floyd  Odium,  the  maji  we  honor 


tonight — and  organizations,  like  the  Arthri- 
tis Foundation. 

We  must  face  the  future  with  the  spirit 
attributed  to  Winston  Churchill  In  a  story 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  seems  tli:\t 
the  Prime  Minister  was  visited  by  a  delega- 
tion of  Temperance  ladles  who  came  to  com- 
plain about  his  consumption  of  brandy. 

One  little  lady  addressed  Mr.  Churcliiil 
and  declared.  "Why  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  if 
all  the  brandy  yoti  drank  in  a  year  was 
poured  into  this  room,  it  would  come  up  to 
here  " 

Mr.  Churchill  looked  solemnly  at  the  floor, 
at  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  little  lady's  hand 
somewhere  near  the  midway  mark.  And  then 
he  muttered.  So  little  done;  so  much  ro 
do!  " 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  con.sent  to  address  the  Hon.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iectlon. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plad 
to  see  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
House  that  we  will  go  ahead  with  the 
program  as  scheduled  tomorrow,  but 
before  going  into  the  interstate  taxation 
bill  we  will  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  truth-in-lendiiia;  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  tiiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  w-e  will 
then  proceed  down  the  whip's  notice  in 
order? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  plan  now. 
and  we  will  certainly  go  on  with  the  in- 
terstate taxation  bill,  and  the  resolution. 
That  is  the  present  .schedule. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
preceding  rollcall  I  was  in  the  cloakroom, 
and  did  not  hear  my  name  called.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  affirma- 
tively. 

ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
inarks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemi  al- 
most incomprehensible  that  todays 
Communist  leaders  of  Poland  should  find 
it  expedient  to  iiistitute  the  kind  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  !)ersecution  which  led  to 
Hitler's  program  of  genocide  as  a  "final 
solution"  to  a  problem  that  existed  only 
in  his  demented  mind  and  in  the  hysteria 
of  the  society. 

As  early  as  1939.  the  Germans  began  to 
organize   walled   ghettos   for   European 


Jews    particularly   in   Poland.   Because 
Warsaw  was  a  leading  center  of  European 
Jewry,  thousands  of  Jews  fled  to  Warsaw 
to  evade  Hitler's  brutal  deporUtion  pro- 
"ram   At  one  time,  nearly  500.000  Jews 
"^•ere  concentrated  in  the  ghetto  of  War- 
saw   However,  between  the  autumn  of 
1941    and   autumn   of    1943   nearly    the 
whole  population  was  deported  to  Hitler's 
death  camps  and  exterminated.  It  was 
in  the  face  of  this  hideous  program  of 
deportation   that   the   last   40.000   Jews 
staged  their  desperately  heroic  uprising 
against    their    Nazis   oppressors    during 
April  and  May  of  1943.  The  magnificent 
heroism  shown  by  these  Jews  in  their 
daring  attempt  to  attain  liberty  is  truly 
an  inspiration  to  freedom  loving  people 
around  the  world.  Almost  unarmed  and 
against  overwhelming  odds  these  coura- 
geous  souls   resisted    the    German    de- 
portation order,  and  for  nearly  a  month 
held  out  against  the  brutal  onslaught  of 
regular  Nazis  troops  armed  with  flame 
throwers,    artillery,   armored   cars,   and 
tanks. 

After  the  war  the  full  horror  of  the 
German  procram  of  -enocide  was  docu- 
mented and  all  civilized  men  were 
.shaken  by  the  details  of  this  atrocious 
crime  against  humanity.  Yet  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  phetto  uprisinu.  the  Communist 
government  of  Poland  is  conducting  a 
virulent.  anti-Semitic  campaign  of  in- 
timidation and  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  free  people  must 
lieartily  condemn  this  latest  display  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Poland,  and  make 
known  to  the  Polish  Government  their 
concern  for  the  fate  of  Jews  presently 
residing  in  Poland  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  this  scurrilous  campaign  that 
"is  as  hateful  to  all  men  of  yood  will  as 
it  is  unwarranted. 


-\  N'/^TIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  LAW 
FOR  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY- 
EES 


Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  support  for  the 
Federal  Employees  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  of  1968,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah. 
.Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  and  by 
myself  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  pouring  in  from  all  points  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum. 

These  indeed  are  true  bipartisan  bills 
designed  to  protect  by  law  some  3  million 
Federal  employees'  right  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  union.  At  present  this  right  is 
protected  only  by  an  Executive  order  is- 
sued by  President  Kennedy  in  1962. 

We  feel  that  this  basic  right  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  President,  no  matter  who  holds 
that  office,  and  therefore  I  am  asking 
President  Johnson  to  endorse  the  bills 
and  seek  a  speedy  passage. 


An  editorial  that  appeared  in  our  Na- 
tion's largest  daily  newspaper  yesterday, 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  I  feel  truly 
reflects  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people.  Tire  News  states: 

A  Very  Juicy  Plum 
—will  be  snatched  from  the  eager  hands 
of  the  labor  bosses  if  Congress  gives  its  ap- 
proval to  a  bin  introduced  last  week  l)y  Sen. 
Wallace  Bennett  (R.-Ulah)  and  14  col- 
leagues. 

"The  bin  will  write  Into  law  the  language 
used  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  1962  when  he  spelled  out  the  rights  of  fed- 
eral employees  to  join— or  refrain  froin  Join- 
ing- unions. 

It  is  the  right  to  refrain  from  sucli  aflilia- 
tions  that  is  in  l)eril. 

STUDY    CROUP    REPORT    DVB 

Since  last  September,  a  cominLsslon  created 
by  President  L.  B.  Johnson  has  been  studying 
government  policy  in  Its  own  l:ib<jr  relations 
Its  report  Is  due  shortly,  and  the  word  is 
that  the  commission  will  reconimend  tliat 
the  -right  to  refrain"  lie  quietly  duniiied. 

It  would  be  a  windfall  to  big  labor'.s  treas- 
ury. There  are  about  3  null  ion  lederal  work- 
ers. Under  a  policy  of  cominilsory  unionism, 
those  who  did  not  -sign  up  to  join  a  union 
would  be  forced  to  fork  over  "agency  fees" 
equivalent  to  membership  dues. 

Union  chiefs  have  been  quietly  but  per- 
sistently pressuring  the  adininifetratiim  to 
grant  them  this  bountiful  Ijonanza  for  some 
time.  It  may  l>e  that  LBJ  is  tempted  to  go 
along  ;is  a  show  of  gratitude  for  solid  labor 
baclting  during  the  past  few  stormy  months. 
The  Bennett  bill  would  end  any  such 
temptation  liy  taking  the  problem  out  of  the 
President's  hands.  It  should  be  pasFcd— and 
quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  refer  to  these  as 
bipartisan  bills.  I  point  out  that  among 
Senator  Bennett's  cosponsors  are  Sen- 
ators of  such  various  political  persua- 
sions as  the  Honorable  Everett  Dirksen. 
of  Illinois;  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Ore- 
gon: and  SPESSARn  L.  Holland,  of  Florida. 
In  the  House  I  have  been  joined  by  dis- 
tinauished  Representatives  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  including  Representa- 
tives Alton  B.  Lennon.  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Leo  Farbstein.  of  New  York:  John 
N.  Erlenborn,  of  lUinois;  and  James  Utt, 
of  California,  to  mention  a  few. 

A  brief  check  shows  that  300  letters  a 
day  urging  support  of  the  bills  are  pour- 
ing into  appropriate  Federal  aaencies 
such  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
appropriate  congressional  committees, 
and  the  offices  of  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  received  editorials  f lom  leading 
new.spapers  from  New  Hampshire  to 
California,  and  from  Florida  to  Iowa. 
urging  passage  of  the  Federal  Employee 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1968. 

The  Professional  Engineers  in  Govern- 
ment, a  coalition  of  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  professional  employees,  is 
just  one  example  of  government  workers 
who  oppose  any  form  of  aaency  shop  re- 
quirement for  Federal  employees. 

In  their  \ndely  circulated  newsletter 
the  engineers  point  out  that  serious  con- 
cern has  been  generated  over  reports  that 
Federal  employees  represented  by  exclu- 
sive union  contracts  may  be  forced  to 
pay  a  service  charge  equal  to  the  amount 
the  union  can  show  it  costs  to  represent 
them. 

The  engineers  and  all  Federal  em- 
ployees have  ample  cause  for  alarm,  par- 
ticularlv  in  view  of  the  White  House's 
sudden  reluctance  to  reveal  contents  of 


the  Labor-Management  Review  Commit- 
tee's secret  report  and  in  view  of  recent 
events  indicating  an  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  "right  to  refrain"  clause. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  course  of 
events : 

On  January  17,  1962  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  Executive  Order  10988 
stating : 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have,  and  shall  lie  protected  in  the  exercise 
of.  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of 
penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  join  and  assist 
any  employee  orga nidation  or  to  re-frain 
from  such  activity. 


This  was  followed  3  days  latei'  by  then 
Secretary  of  Labor  Aithur  Goldberg, 
who  told  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees: 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  are  Inap- 
propriate to  the  Federal  Government  And 
because  of  this,  there  is  a  larger  respon- 
sibility for  enlightenment  on  the  part  of 
the  government  union.  In  your  own  organiza- 
tion you  have  to  win  acceptance  by  your 
own  conduct,  your  own  action,  your  own 
wishes,  your  ow-n  wrlsdom.  your  own  respon- 
.slbility  and  your  own  achievements  And  let 
me  say  to  you  from  my  experience  repre- 
senting the  trade  union  movement  that  this 
is  not  a  handicap  necessarily  Very  often 

even  the  union  that  lias  won  the  union 
shop  will  frankly  admit  that  people  who 
come  m  through  that  route  do  not  always 
participate  in  the  same  knowing  way  as 
people  who  come  in  through  the  niethod  ol 
education  and  voluntarism.  So  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  into  your  organization 
people  who  come  in  because  they  want  to 
come  in  and  who  will  participate,  therefore, 
in  the  full  activity  of  your  organization. 

In  September  1966.  speaking  on  the 
growing  trend  toward  compulsory  union- 
ism of  some  1 1  million  public  employees. 
Federal.  State,  county,  and  municipal, 
Jerry  Wurf,  piesident  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  told  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report: 

In  a  number  of  very  important  Instances, 
like  Michigan  State  University,  we  even  cot 
a  union  shop  .  .  .  It's  happening  in  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin.  Delaware.  Connecticut.  Mas- 
sachusetts— a  whole  llock  of  states. 

There  are  now  more  than  125  union- 
ized police  departments  acio.ss  the  Na- 
tion. By  a  recent  count  more  than  10.000 
IJolicemen  are  members  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  according  to  Mr.  Wurf,  the  organiz- 
ing drive  is  just  beginning. 

The  wisdom  of  police  membership  in 
anv  in-ivate  organization  with  di.scipli- 
naly  power  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
serious  question.  But  of  particular  con- 
cerii  to  today's  civi'.;-minded  citizen  is  the 
growing  number,  not  only  of  policemen, 
but  of  all  categories  of  jjublic  employees, 
who  have  no  choice  about  joining  a 
union.    They   either   join   or  lose   their 

^°NoA  in  the  face  of  this  trend  toward 
compulsory  unionism  of  government 
workers.  President  Johnson  on  Septem- 
ber 8  1967.  ai^pointed  a  Labor-Manage- 
ment Review  Committee  to  review 
experience  under  Piesident  Kennedy's 
right-to-refrain  Executive  oi'der  and  to 
recommend  "any  adjustments  needed 
now  to  ensure  its  continued  vitality  in 
the  public  interest." 

The  Presidential  choice  to  head  the 
Committee  is  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wil- 
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lard  Wlrtz.  one  of  the  country's  most 
avid  proponents  of  compulsory  imion- 
ism.  Secretary  Wirtz'  views,  already  well 
known,  were  put  on  the  record  previous- 
ly when  he  testified  before  a  House  sub- 
committee in  hearings  concerning  the 
lU-fated  attempt  to  repeal  section  14ibi 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  as  follows: 

I  hold  strongly  the  views  I  represent.  The 
argument  that  union  shop  agreements  vio- 
late the  freedom  of  indUidual  employees 
has  no  substantial  basis.  There  is  no  viola- 
tion of  freedom  In  a  minority's  having  to  ac- 
cept a  majority's  f.ilr  Judgment  fairly  ar- 
rived at.  There  is  no  "right"  of  a  minority 
to  endanger  the  freedom  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  bargaining  representative  that  gives 
them  a  voice  In  the  shaping  of  their  wages. 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment  .  .  . 
The  view  of  a  few  who  oppose  belonging  to  a 
union  or  to  any  other  organization  a*  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  or  religious  principle  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  obligations  of  liv- 
ing together. 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  to  appear 
before  Secretary  'Wirtz'  committee  was 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  who 
testified  on  October  23,  1967: 

■We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Order 
be  amended  to  slate  explicitly  that  the  fed- 
eral government  accepts  the  principle  that 
unions   and   management   in   federal   service 

should    have    the    right    to    negotiate    union 
security  ,T.greements. 

Another  expression  of  compulsory 
union  s  confidence  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Review  Committee  came  from  B.  A. 
Gntta.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Metal 
Trades  Department.  Mr.  Gritta  told  a 
convention  of  the  Operating  Engineers  at 
Bal  Harbour.  Fla.,  just  last  month: 

I  am  contident  that  within  the  very  near 
;u'ure  that  we  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
union  security  provisions  in  our  contracts 
with  the  government,  or  at  least  have  an 
agency  checkoff  .  .  .  and  this  would  mean 
everybody  would  have  to  pay  your  organiza- 
tion 

But  Dr  Nathan  Volkimir.  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected unions  representing  more  than 
30,000  U  S  Government  workers  on  a 
completely  voluntary  basis,  was  not 
happy  about  the  drive  for  forced  union- 
ism of  government  workers. 

He  told  the  Wirtz  committee  that  orga- 
nization of  Federal  workers  by  inter- 
national unions  wUl.  and  I  quote,  "Han- 
dicap tiie  legitimate  and  proper  organiz- 
mg  acir.  ities  of  many  independent  unions 
of  Federal  employees  which  are  not 
plagued  by  the  quarrels  which  so  afflict 
the  affiliated  unions.  He  further  saidi 

The  introduction  into  the  Federal  service 
of  various  bare-knuckle  type  organizing 
methods,  taken  from  private  sector  unionism, 
has  had  widespread  adverse  effects. 

He  told  of  beatings,  distribution  of 
scurrilous  hterature  and  name  calling, 
all  of  this  new  to  Government  employee 
unionism. 

Meanwhile  as  the  veil  of  secrecy  was 
more  tightly  gathered  around  the  Wirtz- 
White  House  Committee's  deliberations, 
concerned  Members  of  Congress  had  to 
be  content  with  gleanings  from  the  public 
prints. 

For  instance  respected  author  Joe 
Youiv^   of    the   "Federal   Spotlight"    re- 


ported in  the  "Washington  Star,  March 

Tlie  question  of  union  TSeciirlty  In  the 
Federal  Government  Is  being  considered  by 
the  President's  cabinet  level  review  com- 
mittee on  the  government  labor  manage- 
ment problem.  Tlie  commitiee  Is  near  a 
decision  on  whether  it  would  be  proper  and 
feasible  In  the  federal  service  to  require 
.some  sort  of  participation  where  unions 
have  exclusive  bargaining  rights. 

Authoritative  colufnnist  Jerry  Kluttz 
wrote  in  his  Federal  Diary  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  21: 

A  limited  ftirm  of  union  ?eciirlty  has  also 
been  considered  by  the  panel  but  the  legality 
of  any  such  proposal  was  questioned.  This 
one  Issue  could  be  changed  by  either  the 
Review  Committee  or  the  President. 

We  have  many  other  causes  for  alaim 
over  this  drive  for  compulsoiy  unionism 
for  Federal  employees. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  May  7, 
quotes  an  official  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  AFL-CIO,  complaining  about 
the  competition  from  organizers  of  in- 
dustrial unions,  as  stating: 

Tlie  public  employee  field  is  wide  open  and 
everybody  wants  a  piece  of  the  action. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in  an 
editorial  just  last  week,  states i 

tJpset  by  failure  to  Increase  Its  member- 
ship In  the  ranks  of  non-government  em- 
ployees, organized  labor  Is  now  mobilizing 
for  a  drive  to  compel  some  11.2  million  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  to  Join 
a  union. 

Now  let  us  pause  just  a  moment  and 
look  at  these  figures.  Eleven  million  pub- 
lic employees.  If  each  one  was  forced  to 
contribute  just  $5  per  month  in  compul- 
sory union  dues,  the  take  would  amount 
to  $700  million  a  year.  The  stakes  are 
enormous  and  the  compulsoiy  union 
bosses  are  at  work. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  newsletter  pub- 
lished last  month  by  the  Engineers  in 
Government  I  mentioned  previously : 

While  many  legal  experts  feel  the  E.xecu- 
tlve  Branch  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
require  Federal  employees  to  pay  money  to 
unions  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment, legal  opinion  is  by  no  means  unani- 
mous, and  some  believe  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  well  go  ahead  with  such  a  plan  If 
It  is  not  vigorously  opposed  in  .advance. 

In  addition,  regardless  of  the  legality  of  the 
matter,  the  Administration  might  well  be- 
lieve It  stands  to  gain  more  than  it  loses 
even  if  such  an  order  were  subsequently 
overturned  either  by  the  courts  or  Congress. 
In  either  case,  the  Administration  woulU 
have  demonstrated  its  friendship  for  the 
union  cause  in  an  election  year  when  such 
support  may  be  most  important.  Once  in  ef- 
fect, the  unions  might  well  block  repeal  even 
by  a  Republican  congress,  and  If  overturned 
by  the  courts  several  years  later,  it  would  be 
of  scant  concern  to  either  the  present  or  suc- 
ceeding administrations. 

Only  if  sufficient  opposition  is  generated 
beforehand,  it  is  reasoned,  will  the  Admin- 
istration feel  it  has  more  to  lose  than  gain 
by  establishing  an  agency  shctp  for  Federal 
employees.  Because  of  this,  all  concerned  en- 
gineers are  urged  to  write  or  wire  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  congressmen  expressing  their 
views  on  any  proposal  to  require  Federal  em- 
ployees to  pay  dues  or  the  equivalent  to  ex- 
clusively recognized  unions. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues,  if 
you  believe  with  me  and  thousands  of 
other  Americans  that  there  is  no  room 


for  "bare  knuckle  "  organizing  methods 
among  Federal  employees; 

If  you  believe  that  no  citizen  should  bj 
forced  to  donate  part  of  his  salary,  salp  ■  y 
paid  by  the  dollars  of  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers,  to  compulsorj'  in- 
Lernational  uinoii  bosses  in  order  to  work 
for  the  U.S.  Government; 

If  you  believe  as  did  President  Ken- 
nedy and  fonncr  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg  that  \oluntary.  not 
compulsory  unionism,  is  fitted  to  the 
American  way  of  life: 

If  you  believe  as  Senator  Bennett  said 
in  introducing  his  bill  that  i^ood  union.s 
"do  not  need  compulsory  unionism  and 
bad  unions  don't  deserve  it"; 

If  you  believe  with  me,  that  the  riuht 
of  Federal  employees  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  union  is  too  valuable  to  be  subject 
to  the  whims  of  v.'homever  might  occupy 
the  White  House: 

Then  I  a.sk  you  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished cospon.sors  on  the  House  sid?, 
with  Senator  Bennett  and  his  illustrious 
co-spon.sors  on  tlie  Senate  .'^ide  to  remove 
the  problem  from  the  President's  hands 
forever  and  seek  a  speedy  passage  of  the 
Federal  Employee  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  of  1968. 
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THE  MORAL  CASE  AGAINST  RACISM 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Stx"aker.  on  April  9. 
1968  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis  stated 
the  moral  case  against  racism  as  it  has 
seldom  been  said  before.  He  did  so  with 
clarity  and  without  political  equivoca- 
tion. 

As  I  read  his  words  I  see  not  the  cal- 
culated utterances  of  a  fellow  officehold- 
er from  another  political  party.  Here 
are  the  utterances  of  a  fellow  American. 
speaking  from  the  heart. 

Mayor  Lugar  and  I  have  each  specif- 
ically opposed  the  other  in  election  con- 
test. But  this  is  a  yood  time  to  take  time 
out  from  politics  and  recognize  that  the 
tragedy  of  racism  in  America  involves 
not  partisan  politics,  but  himian  moral- 
ity. His  statement  follows: 
M.^yoR  RiCH.^RD  G,  Lugars  Report  to  the 
People.   April  9.    1968 

My  friends,  on  April  4.  1968.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  spoke  his  la^t  words  from  the 
second  floor  balcony  of  a  motel  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  He  turned  to  his  Musical 
Director  and  said,  "My  man,  be  sure  to  sing 
'Precious  Lord'  tonight,  and  sing  it  well." 

And  the  words  that  Dr  King  would  have 
he.ird  are  these: 

"Precious  Lord,  take  my  hand, 
Lead  me  on,  help  me  stand, 
I  ;un  tired.  I  .am  weak. 
I  am  worn.  Through  the  storm 
Through  the  night — lead  me  on  to  the  light. 
Take    my    hand.    Precious    Lord.    lead    me 
home." 

Tonight,  many  of  us  have  that  same  feel- 
ing. There  is  a  void  left  In  our  hearts  and 
consciousness  following  the  events  of  this 
day  and  the  past  few  days.  It  is  Important 
that  we  understand  the  meanirg  of  this 
man,    Dr.    Martin    Luther    King.    He    was    a 
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prophet  in  our  time,  the  Reverend  Mays  has 
reminded  us  in  the  funeral  service.  Just  as 
Amos  was  a  jjrophet  in  the  times  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament.  He  worked 
within  the  context  of  American  democracy 
and  fundamental  Christian  theology  and  this 
WHS  a  difficult  context  in  which  to  work.  And 
herein,  of  course,  lies  the  importance  of 
what  we  have  witnessed  during  the  past 
tew  years  of  the  life  of  this  man. 

it,  is  difficult  to  be  a  prophet  within  the 
context  of  a  system.  Dr.  King,  who  liad  every 
reason  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  system,  in- 
stead accepted  at  face  value  the  words  of  the 
system  and  said,  let  us  make  it  better.  Let 
us  do  the  Job  we  need  to  do  for  the  equality 
of  all  men.  through  the  law  and  through 
non-violence,  and  this  he  continued  to 
preach  to  the  last. 

His  act  of  public  ministry  began  December 
1,  1955.  when  a  Negro  seamstress  in  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama,  by  the  name  of  Rosa  Parks, 
refused  to  give  up  her  beat  to  a  white  man 
on  a  bus.  After  382  days  of  boycott  and  tur- 
moil in  the  history  of  Montgomery,  and  in 
America,  we  saw  the  hrst  traumatic  victory, 
the  most  successful  Negro  boycott  ever  held 
and  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  active 
mUlistrv  bv  Dr,  King.  His  words  at  that 
particular  time  are  .ippropnate  in  the  con- 
text of  our  sorrow  Lonlght,  He  :i.sked  then  for 
non-violence  in  Montgomery:  "If  you  will 
protest  courageously,  and  yet  with  dignity 
and  Christian  love,  when  the  history  ixjoks 
are  written  in  future  generations,  the  his- 
torians will  have  to  pause  and  say.  'there 
lived  a  great  people,  a  black  people,  who  in- 
jected new  meaning  and  dignity  into  the 
veins  of  civilization.  This  is  our  challenge 
and  our  overwhelming  responsibility.'  " 

Many  of  us  remember  on  August  '28.  1963. 
when  Dr.  King  injected  new  meaning  into 
American  life  with  hi.s  speech  I  Ha\e  a 
Dream"  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Our  legislators  in  this  cpse  acted  well  ahead 
of  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  American 
people  and  they  passed  laws  of  a  ledcral. 
state,  and  locai  nature  which  have  never 
really  been  enforced  to  date.  And  this  of 
course  is  both  the  irony  and  the  dilemma  of 
our  times  and  certainly  of  the  last  days  of  Dr. 
King — that  v.e  could  li'.e  in  a  country  in 
which  through  the  legislative  process  so 
much  has  been  promised,  .^^o  mucn  has  been 
fulfilled  and  vet  so  much  Ins  not  been  en- 
joyed. A  country  in  which  there  were  many 
calls  for  law  and  order  and  for  enforcement 
of  laws  dealing  v.-ith  property,  but  much  less 
vigor  for  enforcement  of  Ijws  dealing  with 
civil  and  human  rights.  And  this  was  one  of 
the  great  hvpocracies  and  great  dilemmas 
that  Dr.  King  faced.  It  is  stUl  with  us  to- 
night. ^ 

There  are  manv  in  this  country  who  still  do 
not  realize  the  peril  of  the  dilemma  that  we 
are  Ln,  The  choice,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  icas 
itot  bctiL-cen  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
iranquih.tii  and  peace.  It  K-a.i  brtucen  a  man 
icho  fought  for  solutions  to  our  dilemmas  in- 
side the  A7ncrica7i  context  and  those  uho  say 
Dr.  King  fought  within  Use  .■>y.'itcm,  but  look 
what  happened  to  Dr.  King. 

And  those  s.ime  voices  would  roun.sel  others 
tonigiu  that  the  system  is  no  good,  that  the 
IKjssibiiities  have  run  out.  thai  the  time  for 
change  really  calls  for  a  different  order. 

But  there  are  many  of  us — I  hope  a  very 
great  majoritv  of  us  tonight— who  f.ay  that 
Dr.  King  wasright.  Non-violence  is  the  way 
within  the  system  of  Christian  theology  and 
American  democracy  and  we  who  have  often 
been  indifferent,  can  be  so  no  more,  and 
will  not  be  indifferent. 

Indifference  has  taken  many  forms  in  our 
community  and  yet  we  are  most  grateful 
tonight  for  the  very  great  leadership  given 
in  our  community  during  the  past  few  days 
by  those  who  are  not  indifferent.  Many  were 
clergymen  and  many  were  black.  Many  said 
that  the  way  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Dr.  Mar- 


tin Luther  King  was  in  churches  and  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  black  and  white, 
went  to  church  today  to  pray  for  the  future 
of  our  country  and  to  celebrate  the  life  of 
a  great  man. 

Many  really  do  not  reali/e  to  date  why  we 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquility  in  our  com-. 
munUy  today.  It  came  l)ecause  there  was  ac- 
tive leadership  which  asked  that  we  have 
reverence  for  a  great  life  committed  to  non- 
violence, committed  to  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  democracy. 

And  yet.  every  day  we.  in  our  various  ways, 
have    insulted    people    in    our   community- 
some    white,    .■^ome    black.    We    t^ilk    tonight 
about  many  ca^^es  in  which  our  staff  mem- 
bers, members  of  local  government,  whom  I 
know  well,  have  testified  i.)  me  in  their  sor- 
row, in  their  agony  tuday.  >'l  case  after  case, 
.such   a.s   the   one   staff   member   whose   wife 
was  about  to  be  delivered  of  child.  Wlien  a 
local  doctDf  found  that  she  was  Negro  and 
the  child  would  be  Wegro.  he  refused  service. 
Another  board   member  prominent  in  our 
local  government,  on  the  day  of  Dr.  King's 
assassination,    heard    one    of    his    employees 
tell  of   hari^ssment   by   a   local   police   officer 
who    v.as    astounded    to   llnd    that    a    Negro 
worked  in  :!   particular  office  building  along 
North    Meridian    Street,    further    astounded 
to  had  that  a  Negro  public  relations  agency 
m   lact  leased  the  whole  ffoor,  and   thought 
that  the  Negro  thus  found  must  surely  be 
out  of  jjlace.  Another  board  member's  wife 
was  lollnwed  bv  police  officers  locenlly  with 
light-,  out  and  was  forced  to  the  corb.  lorced 
to  i-mer<!e  from  the  car.  .md  asked  Ahy  she 
.should    be    out    and    about    in    the    normal 
pursuit  of  her  life.  When  she  identified  her- 
seii.  the  police  officers  asked  embarrassingly. 
•  Havr>  we  har.<.ssed   you?"  These  are  promi- 
nen-     local,  negro  officials.  This  is  the   type 
sttuiition  that  many  of  us,  who  drove  steadi- 
ly !.v  on  North  or  South  Meridian  or  West  or 
East  on  U.S.  40.  without  the  feeling  of  Good 
.•-Samaritans,    miss.   We   have    looked    neither 
to    the   right   nor   to   the   left.    It    is    not  .so 
much     that    we    have    condoned     hypocrisy 
or    cruelty    or    harassment.    We    have    been 
indifferent  to   it.   We  have   known  about   it 
and  have  cared  even  less.  In  so  many  ways, 
an  insensitive  community  has  compounded 
it=;  difficulty. 

And  this  is  the  case  from  which  we  try 
to  unravel  and  extricate  ourselves  at  present. 
Hecause  Dr.  King  preached  non-violence,  he 
said  that  the  workings  of  American  democ- 
racy would  overcome  these  failings.  And 
manv  believed  him. 

Many  who  have  returned  recently  from 
Vietnam,  who  are  black  who  are  fully  capable 
of  using  other  means  than  those  that  Dr. 
King  preached.  And  yet  he  said  to  them. 
•The  American  dream  lor  which  you  fought 
is  one  in  which  everyone  will  have  power 
to  buy  that  which  his  money  cati  buv.  Free- 
dom to  move,  freedom  to  exercise  all  of  the 
liberiies  of  our  society  " 

Tills  freedom  does  not  exist  in  our  society 
presently.  .Some  of  us  have  not  gotten  used 
to  that  fact,  some  of  us  have  never  believed 
it,  but  it  is  lime  we  recognize  that  this  is  .so. 
And  it  is  time  we  recognize  that  it  must  be 
remedied.  And  it  is  time  that  we  t.alked  spe- 
cificallv  about  ;:ome  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
are  going  lo  have  to  make  progress— and 
make  it  very  rapidly.  One  ol  these  areas 
we  liavc  talked  about  at  an  earlier  meeting — 
that  ol  employment.  We  have  asked  'J.OOO  of 
our  citizens  to  step  forward— and  to  come 
forward  immediately— each  to  work  in  a  man 
man  relationship  with  a  person  who  is  un- 
employed, black  or  white.  We  have  not  yet 
found  the  'J.OOO  volunteers.  They  have  not 
yet  stepped  forward.  We  have  400  persons  in 
bur  community  who  had  faith  in  the  .System, 
who  signed  up  and  asked  to  be  helped  and 
have  not  vet  found  a  partner,  u  single  indivi- 
dual, who  would  help  them.  We  need  to 
match  up  our  employment  situation  tonight 
We  need  to  work  in  the  area  of  housing, 
low  cost  housing  for  those  who  have  been  dis- 


placed ijy  public  projects  which  have  bene- 
ntted  the  rest  of  us.  Too  many  of  us.  In  our 
haste  to  go  lo  and  from  work,  have  said  build 
the  highways,  build  them  anywhere,  build 
ihem  any  way.  on  skyhooks  if  neces.sary.  but 
get  the  job  done  And  we  have  moved  ex- 
peditiously In  the  last  few  months  to  get  the 
job  done.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  we 
liave  displaced  and  dislocated  in  the  past 
few  years  in  our  community,  hundreds  of 
lamllles.  Some  450  of  these  families  tonight 
need  relocation  within  the  next  six  months. 
As  many  of  400  need  relocation  within  six 
months  after  that.  These  families  are  black 
and  while,  but  let  us  remember  that  the 
black  lamilies  involved  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  earliest,  and  this  is  the  major  burden 
in  our  community  presently  and  one  which 
we  must  solve  this  year,  because  the  hou.ses 
will  be  torn  down  and  the  families  will  need 
shelter. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  about  the  other  and 
most  complex  problem  of  the  freedom  ol 
choice  of  housing.  It  is  extremely  Important 
that  in  this  community  we  deliver  ourselves 
from  the  hypocri.sy  that  every  man  may  live 
wherever  he  wishes.  Presently  this  is  just 
not  ,so  It  l.s  lime  that  it  was  so.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem not  only  for  realt/^rs.  for  those  who  deal 
in  real  estate  lor  a  living  as  aportment 
i,wner:-i  or  as  managers,  u  is  also  a  problem  c.i 
conscience  lor  us  all. 

It  Is  a  problem  thai  is  very  difficult  for 
most  of  UB  to  face  as  we  see  our  returning 
Vietnam  war  veterans  who  say  to  us.  "I 
went  over  there  at  a  sacrifice.  Not  everyone 
has  been  called  lo  this  war."  ll  i.s  an  inter- 
esting lact  that  16'  of  the  Staff  Sergeants 
in  the  United  States  Army  presently  m  Viet- 
nam are  Negroes,  a  very  disproportionately 
high  number.  The  sacrifice  has  lallcn  dis- 
proportionately high  and  American  demo- 
cracy has  been  defended  against  commu- 
nism by  young  men  who  come  back  lo  our 
(ommunity  and  are  saying.  "You  know  11 
really  cannot  be  this  way."  It  cannot  stay 
this  Way  and  we  must  say  to  them  tonight, 
it  will  not  .swy  this  way. 

We  are  committed  to  change  It  can  and 
win  occur  within  the  .system  and  the  fabric 
of  democracy  we  enjoy  here.  In  the  held  ol 
education  we  have  continually  committed 
ourselves  to  equality  of  opi>ortuniiy.  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  rarely  produced  It. 

Once  again,  we  have  not  been  the  good 
Samaritans  of  biblical  testimony.  We  have 
looked  neither  to  the  lelt  nor  to  the  right 
and  have  ignored  the  fact  that  many  chil- 
dren come  to  our  schools  ill  clad,  or  do  not 
come  at  all  in  the  winter  because  they  lack 
coats  and  sometimes  shoes.  By  only  a  vote  of 
four  to  three,  two  or  three  years  back,  we 
determined  that  H.OOO  children  in  our  com- 
munitv,  coming  Irom  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,000  or  less,  would  be  given  at  least  one 
meal  at  school— breakfiiii— every  day  And 
still  there  are  those  in  the  community  who 
would  argue  that  this  debilitates  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  parents.  Where  have  we  been 
in  noticing  thai  m  ..omc  cases  within  the 
black  community  there  are  no  parents  in 
the  home,  no  one  to  wke  up  the  load  and 
the  children  are  shifted  back  and  forth  as  a 
responsibility  that  no  one  wants'.' 

Now  some  of  us  arc  going  'O  have  to  take 
up  ihe  load.  Some  of  us  are  going  to  have  lo 
lake  the  respoii.sibility  lor  an  educational 
sysleni  in  the  United  Slates  of  America 
which,  in  part  we  inherit.  :  s  those  who  have 
been  deprived  come  to  Indianapolis  Ours  is 
a  system  in  which  children  in  many  all- 
Negro  .schools  are  achieving  two  lo  three 
grade  levels  be'nind.  on  the  average,  the  com- 
posite mean  ol  our  city's  educational  level. 
That  IS  thev  are  reading  two  urade  levels  be- 
hind .a  the  eighth  grade  level,  three  grade 
levels  behind  as  they  get  into  high  school, 
and  this  is  not  pood  enough.  It  will  call  lor 
expenditures  of  money.  It  will  call  for  .sen- 
sitive teaching.  It  will  call  for  at  least  a 
.school  administration  that  recognizes  the 
need   for   integrated   teaching   ficulucs  even 
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If  we  cannot  obtain  integrated  school  pop- 
ulations. 

This  Is  something  that  will  also  call  for 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  accept  reassign- 
ment, who  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
.■elves  to  the  fact  that  an  Integrated  society  la 
better  than  a  segregated  one.  Because,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  find  a  very  strange  and 
perverse  match-up  between  those  In  the 
white  community  who  continually.  In  racist 
terms,  espouse  white  supremacy  In  all  of 
Its  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  form.s  and  those 
in  the  black  community  who  are  not  only 
proud  of  their  blackness,  but  now  espouse 
Its  supremacy.  Both  of  these  exclusive  so- 
cieties have  something  very  perverse  and 
something  very  akin  to  each  other,  but  this 
is  not  America,  this  Is  not  Indianapolis,  and 
we  are  committed  to  an  integrated  society  In 
which  color  does  not  make  a  difference  in 
terms  of  the  enjoj-ment  of  life. 

As  the  proverb  says.  'Tlie  beginning  of  wis- 
dom is  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Some  of  us  have 
not  been  very  much  afraid,  certainly  not 
afraid  of  the  Lord.  Up  to  this  time,  not 
very  much  afraid  of  our  own  situation.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  we  are  responsible  for  what 
we  do  and  the  responsibility  lies  very  heavily 
in  terms  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 

And  finally  I  would  say  that  a  very  hea\  y 
responsibility  lies  in  the  area  of  city  govern- 
ment, oue  which  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in 
city  government  ;u-e  willing  to  bear  in  the 
;irea  of  police-conununtty  relationships.  It  Is 
important  that  every  police  ofiBcer  knows  my 
stand  and  that  of  the  City  Council  and  of  all 
those  who  are  responsible  for  this  Govern- 
ment who  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
done harassment  and  that  we  are  asking  for 
sensitive,  intelligent,  compassionate  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  police  enforcement.  We 
want  Arm  control  in  terms  of  law  enforce- 
ment but  we  have  an  equal  craving  for  Jus- 
tice. And  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
get  this  point  across,  and  that  we  enact  It 
ivnd  that  we  do  it  promptly,  and  that  every- 
one in  this  community  has  faith  that  this 
is  going  to  occur. 

I  would  say.  furthermore,  that  we  had 
better  begin  to  admit  that  there  ;u-e  legiti- 
mate causes  for  doubt  about  our  sincerity, 
and  that  there  are  any  number  of  reasons 
why  persons  looking  at  the  record,  as  some 
persons  in  the  black  community  might  look 
at  the  record  tonight,  to  dcubt  that  we  are 
going  to  be  successful.  But  I  would  say 
simply  that  Dr.  King  would  not  have  been 
among  them  To  the  very  last,  and  in  the 
march  that  was  contemplated  for  yesterday. 
Dr.  King  clung  to  the  position  thiit  a  march 
could  be  held  that  was  non-violent.  He  was 
distressed  and  dismayed  by  the  march  which 
led  to  violence  in  Memphis  and  le<l  to  a  local 
injunction  against  a  march  planned  for 
April  8,  but  he  was  determined  to  say  that 
the  AmericaJi  system  of  non-violence  still 
works  and  he  was  determined  to  prove  that 
this  is  so. 

Now  in  my  judgment,  some  of  us  who  are 
white,  who  are  presumably  free  to  act  and  to 
choose  and  to  do  what  we  wish  to  do  in  this 
society,  have  not  really  been  truly  free  to  act. 
We  have  watched  withdismay  and  with  em- 
barrassment billboards  on  our  highways  that 
said  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  a  commu- 
nist, and  this  sheer  rubbish  has  stood  day 
after  day  and  intimidated  many  of  us  be- 
cause we  were  afraid  to  become  Involved.  We 
were  iilraid  of  what  our  families  would  say. 
Of  what  our  friends  would  say.  of  what  our 
neighbors  would  say — we  were  afraid  of  iso- 
lation and.  In  fact,  we  were  not  truly  very 
free  at  all.  We  were  never  free  to  act  out 
what  our  consciences  and  our  hearts  stated 
was  right  and  this  today  Is  the  great  victory 
c  f  Dr.  Martin  Liyher  King. 

In  a  very  real  sense  not  only  did  he  have 
.'omethlng  to  say  to  the  black  community, 
ind  he  said  it  frequently  and  he  said  it  well, 
but  in  my  judgment  he  also  had  something 
equally  as  important,  and  vital  to  say  to  the 
white  community.  He  said  it  Is  tune  to  act  as 


free  men.  free  of  prejudice,  free  of  intimida- 
tion by  one's  friends  and  neighbors  free  l)e- 
cause  God  has  made  us  free. 

God  has  given  us  a  certain  finite  number 
of  years  to  work  out  that  freedom  and  we 
have  a  very  great  responsibility  to  do  so.  and 
to  get  about  It  rapidly.  For  Dr  King — his 
span  was  but  for  39  years  His  speech  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  was  made  at  the  age  of  34 
and  his  Montgomery  boycott  at  the  age  of 
26.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  who  skipped 
grades,  who  obtained  a  Ph.  D.  at  an  abnor- 
mally young  age.  He  waff  a  man  who  lived  a 
very  full  life  in  a  very  short  time  He  was  a 
witness  to  the  truth.  He  was  a  prophet  in 
our  time. 

Last  ijunday  at  Broadway  Methodist 
Church  I  was  asked  to  say  the  first  words  of 
tribute  to  Dr.  King.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
task  because  Dr.  King  had  spoken  the  final 
words  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
just  before  his  death,  and  the  assembled 
choir  of  300  singing  to  a  multitude  of  2,000 
gathered  there  at  Broadway  Methodist,  sang 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  I  replied  in 
response  to  that  great  hymn,  and  to  that  oc- 
casion, that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  death 
is  one  of  those  points  In  each  of  our  lives  in 
which  each  one  of  us  will  always  be  able  to 
remember  exactly  what  we  were  doing  when 
it  occurred.  It  was  an  essential  turning  point 
which  .some  of  us  may  now  realize  and  which 
all  of  us  will  see  in  the  life  of  ovir  nation  and 
in  the  life  of  our  city.  Word  of  it  came  to  me 
as  I  attended  a  banquet  for  the  Shortrldge 
High  School  Basketball  team — runnersup  in 
the  state  of  Indiana — and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word  about  that  death  on 
that  occasion.  I  chose  not  to.  I  knew  that  the 
meaning  of  the  moment  to  those  young  men. 
who  had  done  so  well  for  their  school,  was 
more  important  if  expressed  in  affirmative 
terms.  I  reminded  them  that  Just  three  weeks 
ago  last  Sunday  we  rode  in  the  sunshine  on 
a  tire  engine  down  North  Meridian  Street. 
My  children  and  I  were  on  the  engine  and 
so  were  the  co-captains  of  the  team  and  all 
the  team  members.  Thousands  of  persons, 
black  and  white,  stopped,  some  in  dismay, 
most  In  joy.  but  all  with  love  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  waved  and  they  showed  their  grati- 
tude and  the  great  reservoir  of  love  which  is 
in  our  community. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  are  easier 
ways  to  make  a  living  than  being  Mayor  of 
Indianapolis.  But.  so  long  as  I  am  Mayor,  we 
are  going  to  prove  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition  offer  a  context  in  which  we  can  live 
and  progress  and  in  which  we  shall  prove 
that  Indianapolis  is  a  model  city  for  the 
world  to  emulate.  We  are  going  to  improve 
human  relations,  and  we  are  going  to  prove 
that  human  rights  come  first.  We  have  many 
powers  to  do  so.  We  are  going  to  exercise 
them  and  we  are  going  to  say  to  all  who  will 
hear,  to  all  who  have  despair  in  their  hearts 
tonight,  to  all  who  feel  that  a  gap  has  not 
been  filled,  that  the  life  and  witness  and 
example  of  Dr.  King  have  filled  a  great  void 
In  our  consciousness  and  In  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  stronger  because  he  lived;  that  we  be- 
lieved him;  that  we  are  going  to  witness  our 
belief. 

Finally  each  of  us.  in  his  own  way.  whether 
it  be  as  Mayor,  as  City  Council  Member,  as 
policeman,  as  civic  servant,  as  a  booster  for 
Indianapolis,  as  a  jjerson  with  love  and  com- 
passion In  his  heart,  will  do  all  he  can  to 
reach  out  in  the  next  few  days  and  in  the 
next  few  months  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  a  vigorous  and  dynamic  change  of 
attitude. 

There  is  great  love  In  this  City.  There  Is 
love  for  democracy,  there  is  love  for  every 
man,  there  Is  love  for  all  that  we  have  ahead 
of  us.  I  pray  that  we  will  remember  the  words 
of  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  and  that  his  ex- 
ample will  truly  have  made  all  of  us  free  at 
last! 

Thank  you,  and  goodnight. 


PROPOSED   CENSUS   REFORM 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  Under  previoiLs  order 
of  the  House,  the  tJentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Betts  I  i.s  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  S!>eaker.  I  might  -say 
at  the  outset  I  have  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing very  much  time  myself.  I  secured  this 
special  order  because  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  had  introduced  census  reform 
bills,  so  to  speak,  similar  or  identical  to 
the  one  I  introduced  had  indicated  that 
they  would  desire  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Just  for  the  record  and  before  some  of 
these  Members  do  express  their  views  on 
this  subject,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  10952,  which  I  introduced  in 
June  of  1967  was  introduced  for  two 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  in  my  opinion  there 
is  only  really  one  constitutional  reason 
for  a  census  and  that  is  to  secure  a  head 
count  of  people  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
gressional reapiMrtionment — in  other 
words,  to  determine  congressional  dis- 
tricting. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears  over 
the  years  that  the  operations  of  the 
Census  Bureau  have  expanded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  in  1970  we  arc  probably  faced 
with  the  matter  of  getting  an.swers  to 
around  120  questions  and  in  back  of  it 
all  is  a  statute  which  provides  that  in 
the  case  any  person  fails  to  respond  or 
answer  to  any  of  those  questions,  he  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $100  and  imprison- 
ment for  60  days. 

Frankly,  those  are  the  two  reasons  that 
motivated  my  introduction  of  the  bill — 
plus  the  fact  that  .some  of  my  constitu- 
ents had  indicated  to  me  that  there  was 
the  element  of  harassment  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Since  the  bill  was  introduced  it  ap- 
pears that  the  issues  have  expanded 
beyond  what  was  my  original  intention 
to  deal  with.  In  other  words,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  before  the 
committee  and  in  various  publications 
throughout  the  countr>-,  it  has  been  in- 
dicated that  there  is  also  a  constitu- 
tional question — the  right  to  privacy 
which  it  involves. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  data 
bank  and  various  other  aspects — 
whether  or  not  private  enterprise  could 
do  .some  of  this  much  better  than  a 
government  bureau,  the  Census  Bureau 
can  do  it. 

It  goes  back  in  a  sense  to  the  distinc- 
tion that  I  made  in  the  bill.  H.R.  10952, 
between  compulsoiy  and  voluntai-y  an- 
swering of  questions.  In  other  words, 
under  the  bill  that  I  introduced,  I  se- 
lected seven  questions  which  I  thought 
were  directly  within  the  constitutional 
intention  of  the  census,  and  that  is  the 
head  count — and  the  existing  penalty 
of  $100  and  60  days  in  prison  would 
apply  so  far  as  those  seven  questions  are 
concerned. 
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In  other  words,  these  seven  questions 
would  remain  compulsory  and  subject 
to  the  present  penalty. 

Ihe  rest  of  the  questions— however 
many  there  are— 100  or  120  questions- 
would  be  asked  by  the  Census  Bureau 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  am  going  to  be  frank  about  this. 
This  opens  up  the  question  of  wliether 
or  not  the  information  which  the 
Census  Bureau  desires  could  be  secured 
on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than  com- 
pulsoiy The  research  that  I  have  put 
into  this  in  my  office,  indicates  that  ccr- 
ainly  you  could  get  as  high  a  percent- 
age of  coverage  and  accuracy  through 
voluntary  solicitation  of  questions  as 
you  could  through  compulsory  solicita- 
tion of  questions.  , 
These  are  some  of  the  issues  whicn 
originally  arose  and  some  of  the  collat- 
eral matters. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  reasons  for  introduc- 
ing H  R  10952  and  urging  census  reform 
today  are  discu.sscd  in  detail  in  two  state- 
ments I  wish  to  include  at  this  point. 
The  nrst  is  the  full  text  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  of  the   Hou.se  Committee  on 
Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service  on  October 
24,   1967.  when  H.R.  10952  and  related 
bills  designed  to  remove  the  mandatory 
provision   from   all  but   seven   essential 
population  questions.   The   second   is  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  findings  I  have 
made  on  a   major  pretest  of   the   1970 
decennial  census  taken  in  New  Haven. 
Conn     last  vcar.  These  two  statemeiits 
illustrate  the  real  need  for  conr-res.^ional 
action  before   the  adjournment  of   the 
90th  Congress.  They  follow: 
Statemfnt    of     Congressman     Jackson     E. 
Be:tts  of  Ohio  Bffobe  SuBcoMNirrTEE  on 
Census    and    statistics.    Committee    on 
Post  Opfice  and  Civii.  Service,  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives.  Tuesday.  October  24. 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  appeared  before 
this  distinguished  committee  in  June.  I  pre- 
sented several  re.isons  for  urging  a  change 
in  1970  census  plans.  I  hold  the  view  that 
the  constilutional  intent  of  the  census— 
that  of  counting  the  people  to  determine 
congressional  districting— is  not  being  fol- 
lowed, particularly  with  the  extensive,  man- 
datory questions  now  included  on  census 
forms.  Because  many  of  the  questions  asked 
in  a  decennial  census  ;.re  of  a  very  personal 
nature.  I  contend  this  violates  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens  and  in  most  instances  for  no 
public  purpose.  I  believe  Congress  should 
take  an  active  role  in  determining  what 
types  of  personal  information  will  be  sought 
from  the  American  people.  For  that  reason 
I  introduced  H.R.  10952  as  a  means  to  focus 
attention  on  this  important  subject. 

Let  me  also  on  this  occasion  make  clear 
several  possible  misconceptions  as  to  my  in- 
terest in  the  ccheus.  First.  I  r;m  not  against 
providing  adequate  information  for  the  fed- 
eral government  I  do  not  oppose  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  or  plans  to  conduct  a  mid- 
decade  census  for  I  respect  the  competence 
of  the  Census  Bureau  and  voted  for  estab- 
lishing a  mid-decade  census.  Finally,  I  am 
not  fighting  to  weaken  census  jjlans  and 
procedures:  on  the  contrary.  I  want  to 
streamline  the  1970  census  forms  so  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  will  partici- 
pate in  providing  accurate  data  on  them- 
selves and  their  households. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  we  consider  today 
Is  embodied  in  HJR.  10952.  My  bill  will  keep 
the  mandatory   provision  under   which   the 


census  has  been  conducted  lor  many  years. 
However  citizens  would  be  required  to  an- 
swer questions  on  only  seven  subjects:  Name 
and  address;  relationship  to  head  of  house- 
hold: sex;  date  of  birth;  race  or  color;  mari- 
tal st.itus;  and  visitors  in  home  at  the  time 
of  census. 

H.R.  10952  removes  the  penalty  provision 
for  aiiv  additional  questions  the  Director  of 
the  Census  wishes  to  present  on  a  second 
voluntary  portion  of  the  quesUonnalre.  This 
is  .1  siinplr,  workable  approach,  It  seems  to 
mc. 

I  have  submit  ted  to  the  committee  a  state- 
ment on  the  leaslbility  of  this  mandatory- 
voluntarv  plan  This  statement  .shows  that 
the  Census  Bureau  itself  already  receives  a 
hlph  level  of  cooijcration  from  citizens  In  Its 
many  periodic  surveys  and  ;  anipllngs  which 
are  voluntiry.  A  study  of  the  lifly  State  sta- 
tistical gathering  programs  revealed  that  in 
only  two  St.ucs  was  population  information 
sought  under  penalty  of  line  or  iinprisoii- 
ment  for  non-coniplianco  ihe  Stues  cnj^aRe 
in  considerable  dat:i  collection  and  have 
found  no  need  for  compulsion  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory icsuli-s.  Inquiries  were  piallcd  U) 
major  priv:ite  market  research  orcunlzationK 
in  ihe  United  Slates.  Private  companies,  of 
course  must  rely  on  the  vr.luntary  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  for  the  tuccess  of  chelr 
survey  work.  Presidents  of  these  commercial 
org;ui'lzatlons  v.ere  no.irly  un.inimous  in  tholr 
support  for  the  voluntary  approach  to  .secur- 
ing  infoi-malion  from  the  jtubli". 

As  we  ponder  the  problems  ihr-  Census 
Bureau  will  fare  In  conducting  the  1H70  cen- 
sus of  205  million  Americans,  I  would  ad- 
vance three  additional  reai-ons  for  limiting 
the  inanUalory  questions  and  designating  any 
other  inquiries  as  important  but  not  subject 
to  punishment  if  not  completed. 

1,  In  1970  some  60-t>5'.  of  the  iuoplc  vill 
receive  tlieir  census  forms  by  mail.  The  Tolrdo 
BlatXc  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  an  editorial  on 
October  13.  1967,  made  this  pertinent  anal- 
viis : 

"Of  course,  Americans  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  mandatory  questions  in  the  past 
federal  censuses.  But  an  import.mt  dilTorence 
in  the  1970  one  Is  that  it  will  be  conducted 
mo?.tlv  by  mail.  Without  the  subtle  pressure 
of  the  personal  interview  by  the  door-to- 
door  census-taker  of  the  past,  many  citizens 
may  indeed  just  fail  to  send  the  1970  form 
back  to  the  census  bureau  daring  it.  to  come 
find  them  and  haul   tlioin  inUJ  court. 

"Chances  are  that  It  will  get  more  coopera- 
tion— and  therefore  more  reliable  informa- 
tion on  all  tho.se  personal  matters  if,  for  a 
change,  it  asks  rather  than  tells  people  to 
an.swer  the  questions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  public  cooperation  will  play 
an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mail-out  census.  I  can  see  every 
advantage  to  asking  rather  than  demanding 
people  to  answer  the  questions. 

2.  The  element  of  distortion  becomes  more 
vivid  when  people  complete  the  census  ques- 
tionnaire without  an  enumerator  present 
and  return  it  to  cen.sus  ofBcials  by  mail. 
Some  market  re.?earch  experts  caution  against 
compulsion  for  ail  questions  as  a  negative 
reaction  mav  result  in  considerable  false  or 
erroneous  information  being  provided  by 
citizens. 

3.  The  necessity  for  a  complete  count  and 
Congress'  interest  in  Keeping  cen.sus  costs 
to  a  reasonable  level  Is  another  reason  for 
adopting  the  type  of  census  questionnaire 
I  propose.  A  -short,  simple  form  will  ppt  maxi- 
mum results  completely  and  promptly.  This 
will  require  a  limited  number  of  interviewers 
to  make  liousehold  visitations  or  telephone 
for  further  details. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  my  re- 
questing favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
10952  lA-  this  committee.  I  want  to  under- 
score the  point  that  this  is  simply  a  vehicle 
for  examining  other  possible  approaches 
which  might  solve  the  objections  to  present 
1970  census  plans  as  I  see  them.  In  the  four 


months  since  I  met  with  you,  the  interest 
in  the  census,  its  questions  and  mandatory 
features  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 
Let  me  reflect  on  the  areas  of  major  con- 
cern which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion from  people  In  nearly  every  state  l" 
the   Nation. 

1.  You  are  familiar  with  the  i>rivacy  Issue. 
Questions  like  these  tiken  from  the  New 
Haven  pretest  are  of  most  cdncern ; 

(If  a  woman)  How  many  babies  hriK  she 
ever  had.  not  counting  stillbirths? 

Have  vou  been  marrifd  more  than  iiuic? 
Did    your    first    marrl.ige    end    because   of 
(ie:ilh  <if  wife  or  husband? 

Where  did  you  live  in  April    1962? 
What    was    your    in.ijor    activity    in    April. 
19C2? 

Place  of  birth  of  pureiu.s? 
What  is  the  value  of  this  lyuuri  pr>>i'i'''t>  ? 
What  is  vour  renf 

Last   year,    190C,   what   did  sales   of  crops, 
livest(x;k  and  farm  products  amount  t.i? 
Did  you  work  at  any  time  l.tsi  week? 
These    and    other    proposed    ;  iibjects    are 
private  matters  and  should  not  be  part  «j1  ■< 
survey,   particularlv  a  national  consus. 

2  'i'he  throat  uf  a  SI 00  fine  and  UO  davs  in 
Jull  is  considered  both  an  Insult  and  an  in- 
limldatlon  bv  many  Amennn.s.  s^ince  thus 
jienaltv  Ls  more  of  an  liaras.sment  than  a 
method  of  actual  enfurcemonl,  1  .ee  no 
reasm  for  malnUiinhig  it  lor  the  t-ntir.^ 
I  ens  LIS  quosl:onnaire. 

:i.  We  all  recognize  that  the  hist  require- 
ment of  a  census  i:,  to  lind  every  iicr.sfin.  The 
Umv.  complex  form,  many  non-essential 
<iu('sti<iiis  and  several  very  personal  inquiries 
will  cliscrnirage  m;ixlmum  cooperation.  Tin' 
mail-out  method  is  new  .iiid  can  have  some 
operational  jiioblems  wU  houl  being  burdened 
with  confusion  and  hostility  by  many 
citizens,  llie  .-'uccess  i.f  the  1970  censu.s  de- 
pends on  earlv  and  accurate  returns  Why 
gamble  that  success  to  get  f.icts  on  some 
extraneous  questions?  '' 

Mr  Chairman;  There  is  little  douljl  in  niv 
mind  that  If  present  1970  cen.sus  plans  are 
txoruted,  the  results  can  be  chaotic.  I  do  not 
make  this  assertion  without  having  made  a 
careful  nnalvsis  of  report-s  on  the  1900  census 
and  proposals  advanced  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  1970  Let  me  compare  these  two 
national  censuses. 

l!i  1960  the  censtis  of  p.j!)ulation  and 
:iou.sing  was  conducted  completely  by  inter- 
view which  required  the  hiring  of  160.000 
enumcraUjrs  to  visit  the  hou.seholds  of  179 
million  rcsident-s  of  the  United  States,  Ac- 
cording ti  official  icports  of  the  CenEiis 
Bureau,  the  1960  census  failed  to  touiH 
5  702  000  persons,  or  3.1',  of  toe  population, 
•nils  compares  with  5,675,000  population 
undcrcount  in  1950.  or  a  ;1,6':  >inder.st-ar- 
ment  An  otTlcial  of  the  Census  Bureau.  Jacob 
.S.  biegpl.  ha,<!  reached  these  conclusions  ro- 
-ardiifg  the  1960  census: 

■  Tlie  I960  cpusus  f.ulofi  to  count  ■'  sub- 
•lant.al  portion  of  the  nonwhlte  population 
"in  the  united  Stales.  It  is  clear  that  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  oml.ss.ons 
'.ecu-red  in  K.rcte  cities,  A  highly  conjecii:r.il 
inference  mav  be  made  that  the  Aumtrati>,ii 
of  Puerto  Uicans  and  other  population 
groups  concentrated  in  the  tieten.raU'd  .ac- 
tions ol  our  large  cities  wiis  also  rather 
defective. 

■  It  is  quite  probable  t'.ial  serious  dlElcrtiun 
does  iiccur  In  the  figures  for  manv  smaller 
geographic  units  within  the  country,  i.iu- 
tlcularlv  units  In  cities  (such  as  ceuhus 
tracts,  congressional  dlBtricts,  and  enumcr.- 
tion  districts)  where  Negroes,  Puerto  Hic.ns 
and  other  relatively  poor  minority  group.s  a.e 
concentrated." 

Let  us  look  now  to  1970  census  plans.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  concluded  that  a  m.Ml- 
out  mail-back  procedure  will  be  used  in  the 
major  metropolitan  areas,  which  include  60 
to  65'.  of  the  total  population  of  the  Lnlfd 
Ptafs  The  use  of  the  postal  system  to 
deliver   census  forms  will   result  in    cutting 
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the  number  of  enumerators  from  the  160.000 
in  1960  to  125.000  in  1970.  even  though  the 
number  of  people  to  be  counted  will  rise 
from  approximately  180  million  to  205  mil- 
lion The  use  of  data  processing  equipment 
has  resulted  In  some  changes  in  the  form 
in  that  respondents  are  filling  ir^dotted  lines 
to  expedite  automatic  tabulation.  The  num- 
ber of  questions  in  the  100' I  census  has  In- 
creased from  17  to  21  subjects;  the  20'"r 
sample  questionnaire  affecting  some  16  mil- 
lion households,  now  has  as  many  as  67 
subjects  rather  than  56  subjects  in  1960  The 
1970  questionnaires  are  all  to  be  delivered  in 
a  one  or  two-day  p>eriod.  maximizing  promo- 
tional efforts,  but  will  spread  thin  the  per- 
sonal attention  which  can  be  given  city 
dwellers  receiving  the  mail  type  question- 
n.iire 

What  conclusions  do  these  facts  lead  to? 
It  certainly  requires  a  basic  edvication  for 
Inner-city  families  to  successfully  conriplete 
the  census  without  the  help  of  an  enumera- 
tor I  asked  the  Education  and  Welfare  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress  what  educa- 
tional level  they  would  estimate  necessary  to 
complete  the  long-form  questionnaire  used 
in  both  New  Haven  and  North  Philadelphia. 
Mr  Francis  Crowley  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence. Service,  after  consulting  an  expert  in 
Ihe  field,  reported  to  me  that  few  people  with 
less  than  a  tenth  grade  education  could 
complete  the  form.  Mr  Ellsworth  Tompkins. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals,  respond- 
ing to  the  same  question  indicated  that  at 
least  an  eighth  grade  education  would  be 
needed  to  understand  most  parts  of  the 
questionnaire  There  were  an  estimated  17 
million  .idults  over  age  25  in  1960  with  only 
an  eighth  grade  education  How  are  the 
inner-city  poor.  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
going  to  be  counted  if  they  cant  fill  out  and 
return   the  census   form? 

I  think  the  length  and  complexity  of  the 
1970  form  for  the  20';  sample  questionnaire 
is  self-evident  to  anyone  who  has  tried  to 
complete  it  No  one  who  has  attempted  this 
task  has  been  able  to  All  out  the  form  com- 
pletely in  under  thirty  minutes.  Thirty  min- 
utes of  interest  and  concentration  is  a  lot  for 
many  people,  especially  those  who  have  dif- 
ficulty with  reading.  Add  sensitive,  personal 
questions  or  inquiries  which  will  take  re- 
search such  as  the  value  of  your  property  or 
amounts  of  Income,  and  you  further  jeopard- 
ize maximum  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  millions  of  citizens  are 
uncounted  in  1970.  think  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  congressional  districting,  state 
legislative  apportionment,  allotments  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  m  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  states  and  cities  and  the  power 
minority  groups  are  calling  for  today.  The 
dubious  validity  of  the  count  will  be  minor 
compared  with  the  tremendous  impact  it  will 
have  politically  and  economically. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  this  committee  again  to- 
day. My  study  of  the  census,  the  public  con- 
cern for  the  questions  to  be  included  in  1970 
and  the  real  possibility  of  a  major  under- 
count  leads  me  to  ;tsk  your  consideration  for 
receiving  additional  information  on  limiting 
mandatory  census  questions  at  a  later  date. 
When  the  committee  conducts  a  further 
hearing  on  the  actual  questions  for  1970.  I 
think  you  will  find  great  interest  and  con- 
cern, over  many  of  these  items.  After  your 
deliberations.  I  hope  you  will  consider  the 
responsibilities  of  every  member  of  the 
House  to  decide  the  important  issues  of  the 
diy  The  census  which  affects  every  citizen  Is 
such  an  issue.  The  1970  census  questions, 
framed  in  the  form  of  H  R.  10952  or  by  adopt- 
'Vig  another  .approach,  should  be  brought  to 
the  full  House  where  debate  and  a  vote  will 
establish  our  national  census  policy. 


Completeness  of  Coverage  of  the  Nonwhite 
Population  in  the  1960  Census  and  Cur- 
rent Estimates,  and  Some  Implications 
(By  Jacob  S  Siegel.  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census) 

completeness  op  the  1  960  CENSUS  COUNTS  FOR 

nonwhites 
PriJicipal  fi7idings 

I  turn  now  to  consideration  of  our  princi- 
pal findings  relating  to  coverage  of  tlie  non- 
white  population  in  the  1960  Census  and, 
to  a  more  limited  degree,  in  the  1950  Census. 
By  cximparison  with  coverage  for  whites,  cov- 
erage of  nonwhites  in  these  censuses  was 
particularly  deficient.  Our  studies  suggest 
that  the  1960  Census  counted  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  resident  white  popvilation  but 
only  about  90 U  percent  of  the  resident  non- 
white  population  (table  li.  iSee  tables  1-13. 
p.  149  I  In  1950  the  general  picture  was  about 
the  same,  but  a  small  gain  in  coverage  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  Is  Implied:  97 '2  per- 
cent of  the  white  population  and  BS'j  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhite  populatloa  were  enu- 
merated then.  Of  the  estimated  total  net 
underenumeratlon  of  5  7  million  persons  in 
the  1960  Census.  2  1  million  or  38  percent 
was  nonwhite.  The  amount  of  underenumer- 
atlon was  about  the  same  in  the  1950  Cen- 
sus: an  estimated  total  net  underenumera- 
tlon of  5.7  million  of  which  2.1  million  was 
nonwhite. 

Very  substantial  improvement  was 
achieved  in  the  enumeration  of  nonwhite 
children  between  1950  and  1960  (table  2). 
The  undercotint  rate  for  children  under  5 
dropped  from  95  percent  in  1950  to  7.1  per- 
cent in  1960;  the  rate  in  1940  was  15.2  per- 
cent. The  rate  for  children  5-14  dropped  from 
84  percent  in  1950  to  5.0  i)ercent  in  1960. 
and  the  rate  for  teenagers  15-19  declined 
from  13.0  percent  to  11.3  percent.  Improve- 
ment in  coverage  did  not  appear  to  charac- 
terize young  adults  20  to  39  years.  In  1960 
this  grotip  had  an  estimated  net  undercount 
of  about  12.5  percent,  whereas  in  1950  the 
estimate  for  this  group  was  10.8  percent. 

Our  studies  indicate  a  substantially  great- 
er underenvimeration  of  males  than  of  fe- 
males among  nonwhites.  The  figures  show 
.-ui  11  percent  underenumeratlon  rate  for 
males  and  an  8  percent  underenumeratlon 
rate  for  females  in  1960.  Four  males  were 
missed  for  every  three  females.  In  1950  also, 
the  rate  of  underenumeratlon  for  males  was 
substantially  higher  than  for  females  (13 
percent  .-vnd  10  percent,  respectively  1 .  The 
net  undercount  of  young  adult  males  20  to 
;J9  years  of  age  was  especially  high  in  1960; 
about  17  percent,  or  1  out  of  every  6  men, 
in  this  age  range  was  omitted.  The  corre- 
sponding rate  for  women  was  less  than  half 
as  great;  7.6  percent,  or  1  out  of  every  13 
women  m  this  range  was  omitted.  There 
appears  to  be  an  irregular  decline  in  the 
undercount  rate  of  men.  and  an  irregular 
nse  in  the  undercount  rate  of  women,  above 
.age  40.  As  a  result,  from  age  group  50-54. 
the  rate  for  women  exceeds  that  of  men.  The 
rates  are  subject  to  greater  and  greater  error 


as  one  goes  up  the  age  scale,  however,  so 
that  little  credence  can  be  placed  in  the  level 
of  the  estimatee  for  the  grotip  65  and  over. 

An  analysis  in  terms  of  sex  ratios  (males 
per  100  females  I  is  independent  of  the  ab- 
solute level  of  the  percents  of  net  under- 
count. A  comparison  of  estimated  ".ictual" 
sex  ratios  calculated  independently  of  the 
census,  and  the  "enumerated"  ratios,  for  1960 
indicates  that  the  "enumerated"  ratios  are 
lower  than  expected  .at  all  ;iges  below  50  for 
nonwhites.  esjiecially  at  .'iges  20  to  49  (table 
3).  At  apes  alx)ve  55  the  "enumerated"  ratios 
are  liigher  than  expected.  Tlie  comparison  of 
sex  ratios  suggests  un  overall  omission  of  3 
men  for  every  100  women  enumerated.  The.'ie 
findings  mdicate  that  whatever  the  extent  of 
omission  of  nonwhite  women  may  be,  there 
is  little  question  that  nonwhite  men  are 
missed  in  relatively  greater  numbers. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  reinterview 
studies  of  1960  of  poorer  enumeration  of 
housing  units  in  very  large  cities  and  in  rural 
areas  than  in  small  and  moderate-size  cities 
and  in  suburbs.  No  specific  evidence  from 
these  studies  is  available  by  race  relating  to 
city-size  variations  in  coverage,  whether  of 
housing  units  or  of  persons  in  enumerated 
housing  units:  so  we  cannot  say  definitely 
whether  the  Negroes  in  the  very  large  cities 
are  more  or  less  completely  counted  than 
Negroes  in  small  or  moderate-size  cities  or 
rural  areas.  There  is  a  basis  for  suggesting 
that  Negroes  are  counted  most  poorly  in  the 
very  large  cities  in  the  fact  that  in  1960 
enumeration  in  urban  slums  was  more  diffi- 
cult and  took  longer  than  in  other  urban 
segments  and  in  rural  areas.  The  Pritzker- 
Rothwell  paper  offers  some  valuable  conjec- 
tures regarding  the  locus  of  underenumera- 
tlon. 

conclusion 

The  1960  Censu-  failed  to  count  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  nonwhite  population  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  omissions  consisted  of 
yoting  adult  males,  .ind  it  is  probable  that  a 
disproportionate  share  occurred  in  large 
cities.  A  highly  conjectural  inference  may  be 
made  that  the  enumeration  of  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  population  groups  concentrated  in 
the  deteriorated  sections  of  our  large  cities 
was  also  rather  defective.  Tlie  failure  of  the 
census  to  count  the  population  more  com- 
pletely has  a  pervasive  effect  on  the  statistical 
programs  of  government  and  industry.  Cur- 
rent estimates  and  many  t\-pes  of  derived 
data  and  measures  are  .affected.  It  has  l:>een 
shown  that  in  many  respects  the  counts  and 
estimates  of  national  population,  by  age.  sex. 
and  color,  do  not  seriously  distort  the  picture 
of  the  demos^raphic  situation  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  It  is  quite  probable,  how- 
ever, that  serious  distortion  does  occur  in  the 
figtires  for  many  smaller  ideographic  units 
within  the  country,  particularly  units  in 
cities  I  such  as  census  tracts,  congressional 
districts,  and  enumeration  districts  1  where 
Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  other  relatively 
poor  minority  groups  are  concentrated. 


INumbers  m  thousands.  Figures  tor  1%7  include  Armed  Forces  overseas;  fgures  for  1960  .ind  1950  relate  to  the  total  resident 

population.  Base  ot  percents  is  corrected  population] 


Color,  sex,  and  year 

Current 
estimates  or 
census  counts 

Corrected 
population      — 

Net  understatement 

Amount 

Percent 

All  classes. 

1967 

198, 467 

204. 169 

26.  055 
(12,834) 
(13,221) 
178,114 
(88, 289) 
(89,825) 

5.702 

2.142 
(1.216) 
(926) 

3.560 
(2.273) 
(1.287) 

2.8 

Nonwhite  total 

23,913 

8.2 

Male 

(11.618) 
(12.295) 

9.5 

7.0 

White,  total 

/dale  

174,554 
..          .        (86.016) 

2.0 
2.6 

Female..,.. 

1960 

..        (88,538) 

1.4 

All  classes. 

179,323 

185. 025 

5,720 

3.1 
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. »,....  i.™.„f  barrier,  could  even  fill  out  such  a  torm,  at 

Current  Co"f«^  Net  understatement       _      ^^^^   .|^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^  „,,^^^  ^.j,„,j   ,,e 

Color,  se«,  and  year  ^^fl:/!:"!         ■""  Amount  Percent  meaningful. 

^'"^  counis^  _^^^  ^^^  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 

. -^ carefully  studied  this  i.s.sue  and  advi.scd  me 

1960                                              ,„.,,  0,533  ?  M2  9.5  on    April    3,    1968,    their   Hoard   of    Direrfrs 

Nonwhite.  total fg'oM)  (UilSO)  (l!216)  '10.9  jormally  adopted  this  resolution: 

Male (10'527)  (11,453)  (926)  8.1  ..The   right   to   privacy   of   inUlvlduaU  ..nU 

,,/«>"»'« :':       158,' 832  162.392  3. MO  i.i  bu.siness  groups  is  endangered  by  the  form 

^•"'S4r' :::::::::::::::::::::"-:::■-:-: <"-,f>       J^-  •  \l        .nd  content  of  census  questionnaires  which 

Female::::: - __(8M65)  (81.752)  (!.<:>  require  answers  to  in.anv  personal  questions 

,-«•  ,  c.  -xr,  not   necessary    for   the   function   of   gjveni- 

"*"■                                               151  327  157.001  5,675  3.6 

'^"'   "    TTT^, nni'  2  097  ll.b  -vve  believe  census  an.swers  required  undpr 

Nonwhite,  total li  ^V\               (9  122)  (»!l90)  >13.0  nonaltv   of  law   should    be  limited   U>  (■■-'oii- 

Male  (V;;45)              (9,152)  (907)  9.9  u;u  information  such  .is:  n.ime,  .addr(^.ss.  rr- 

.  Female ,35150  133.728  3,578  Ab  ,  ..lonshlD  to  head  of  hoti.sehold,  .sex,  date  '.f 

"-"^J^"::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::::::"---    (B7.255)       <69.407)        a  .52)         3..        |;;X^;:^p,^^^,rita,  st..tus,  and  visitors  .a 

Female ^    '  home  at  time  of  cen.sus. 

—  "Tlie  answering  of  other  census  questions 

^.  The  fisures  lor  1960  and  1950  based  on  the  total  population  including  Armed  Forces  overseas  are  10  8  and  12.8  percent,  respec-      ^^^^^^^^    -^^  ^^^  _^^   voluntary   basis  and  .h.nilcj 

lively  not  l>e  correlated  with  .social  security  num- 

-  Figures  relate  to  50 States.  (jp^s   or  similar   personal   idenlllicallon    l.ic- 

M...,  Ti.vrv    1Q70  -If  vou  have  not  had  the  opportunity  W      ^^^^ ..  

CENSUS  PRETEST  in  New  HAVFN.  19/0  p,,eck "  ihis    special    cciisus   fomv    I    request  p.^culty     members     at     Yale     Univpr:,ltv. 

(Statement    by    JacksoN'   E,    Betts.    Eighth      ^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^    j  j^^,  (.prtain  that  you  will      housewives,    huslnes.smcn    and    others    have 
District  of  Ohio)  a^rcc'that  manv  of  the  questions  are  of  a      .jcjvlsed  me  of  their  displcu.sure  with  the  New 

Tn  the  crowing  discussion  over  a  proper  i^jghly  personal  nature  and  that  most  of  the  ^^^^.^^  pretest  I  had  hoped  this  would  ha%c 
1070  census  policv  particularly  as  to  n.^erAlons  are  not  related  to  a  census  and  j^pstirred  the  Census  Curoau  to  re-ev.aluat. 
whether  the  questions  meet  public  ac-  Ire  only  going  to  be  fed  into  some  computer  ^^j^^^  j^r  1970.  Hcgrettably.  this  h.is  not  been 
r^ntance  and  will  result  in  a  successful  count      ,^  uie  government  may  tell  the  nation  how      ^^^^  ^.^^^ 

of  each  person   n  the  united  States.  1  believe      ,nanv   homes   have   baths   and   piped    wa  er  ^    ,^^,,^    ^ai.^a    many    objections    to    ihc.e 

asample  of  the  reaction  from  the  New  Haven,  how  many  radios  and  automobiles,  etc..  the  ^^„^„,  ^,y^^,  ,„,self  and  23  of  "^Y '"""j'e''^;" 
ronnectlcut    t^rctest  will  be  a  useful  indlca-      American  people  own.  m  the  House  are  co-spon.sors  of  H.R.  10Jj_. 

for   The  Census  Bureau  conducted  a  test  of  -i    think    Congress    otight    to    take    steps      y^nators  Lau.^che,  Scott  and  -nuirmond  1  ;ue 

maiirnl  techniques  to  be  used  in  the  de-  to  stop  this  government  prying  into  the  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the  United 
^nnta?  census   in   the   New   Haven   area   in      u,es  of  citizens  of  this  country."  ^t^tes  Senate.  My  bill  removes  the  jK-nallv 

Anrn     967  This  pretest  was  similar  to  those  The  compulsory   nature  of   the   decennial  ^^^^,^  j^r  all  but  seven  essential  que.stions 

fnr^  her  cities  btit  illustrated  a  gradual  de-  census  ($100  line  or  60  days  in  Jail,  or  both  ,,^^^,^  population.  It  is  a  realistic  solution  to 
cunem  response  to  the  long-form  (120  item  for  not  answering  all  questions)  irritates  ^^.^^  t,  „ow  a  dilemma  in  public  policy  but 
auest  onnafre    Be°ore   referring  to  letters  I      many  persons.  In  several  cases  I  have  lound      ,^^  ^^^^    ;,  „„^  .^t^red.  spells  chaos^ 

S«ve    receued    from    New    Haven    residents      if  requested  and  not  threatened  with  pena-      Let  me  conclude  with  the  sincere  !»sition  of 
«hnm  the  coinDlicated  form  containing  many      ties  for  non-compliance,  persons  would  vol-      ^..^  Mp^  H.aven  housewife: 
nverlv-  nerso^al  qt^esiions.  let  me  review  the      unteer  such  information.  Tins  response  ex-  ..j  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  uiese  questions  in  the 

acn.al  ner  cent  return  of  this  long-form  in      plains  many  people's  viewpoint:  .sample    survey    carried    out    in    New    Haven 

'^rPte.tHties  -If   :ill   American   citizens  were   criminals       ^_^^j.';^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  j  considered  the  ques- 

pretest  titles.  percent      their  intimate  affairs  should  be  recorded  and      ^.^^^^    ^    complete    invasion    of    my    priv.acy. 

lORd    louisviUe  84     made  public."  .  ^        „,     However,  there  is  no  way  I  will  be  able  to 

]IA'   r^?2ln,.,nd    — -  75  "liut,  since  we  live  in  a  free  .society,  our      ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^j,,  ^^j^,,  j,  supported  by  the 

1965:   Cleveland    ^^      personal  affairs,  if  made  public,  would  lead      3^^.^^^,  „f  ^he  Census  is  prusted  and  a   line 

1967 :   New  Haven  -  —  -- - " -■:;- -.""ate)''  40      to  many  abuses  such  as  exploitation  and  even  ^^^  citizens  refusing  to  answer. 

1967:   North  Philadelphia  (approximate)     w      criminal  abuse."  ,     ^  -piease  do  all  vou  can  to  restrict  the  ques- 

1  According  to  a  figure  presented  at  a  Hear-  -xhis  is  nothing  new  to  your  studies,  but      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   f„^j„    The  census  started 

ing     House    Subcommittee    on    Census    and      (3   ,^  protest  against  a  census  which  would     ^^^^  ^^  ^  means  for  reapportioning  the  House. 
Statistics  October  24.  1967.  lead  to  no  privacy."  That  is  how  I  would  like  to  have  it  i"  the 

btatistics.wLL  Taken  another  wav,  the  necessity  for  each      j^^^j.^    j  „on-t  want  any  information  about 

Here  Is  the  New  Haven  experience.  This  is  a      „^,pstioa  and  length  of  the  form  can  be  most      ^^^  ,,j^^  .^  ^  computer  store  somewhere  f, 
letter  written  by  an  attorney— who  is  irate:      bothersome  and  harassing.  There  are  17  mil-      ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^Q,j,g  census  bureau  oiriri.il  might 

-I  have  just  spent  one  hour  and  fifteen      y^^^  Americans  over  25  years  of  age  without      ^,^^^^  ,. 
minutes  filling  out  the  above-captioned  spe-  eighth    grade    education,    the    minimum  .^^^^     ,,       c3r,onir*-r     will    the 

elal  census  form  consisting  of  20  pages.  I  re-  j^g^ded  to  complete  the  census  form  r.s  now  Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  v.Ul  the 
sent  losing  the  amount  of  time  it  required      prepared.  One  person  summarizes  his  oppo-      gentleman  yield? 

me  to  fill  out  this  form  as  I  place  a  high  value     ,,ition  to  the  present  census  as  follows:  ^^    BETTS.    I    liromi.sed    to   yield    10 

on  mv  time.  In  checking  with  my    (legal)  ^    invasion  of  privacy  of  the  Individual    I  pentleman  from  Montana  fir-st,  rnd 

colleagues,  it  seems  that  the  amount  of  time      ^^^  ^^^^  j^md  filling  out  a  lorm  ancl  giving  ^^  ^^^^ 

it  took  me  to  fill  out  the  form  is  average.  NECESSARY  information  for  the  taking  of  .i         ""w  •  ,     ^     ,       pp,itlcm3n 

•I  also  do  not  like  the  personal  nature  of      ^^^^^3,  but  I  most  certainly  do  fee    that  the  ^^.  ?,t„V  T  uM^h   to  lake  this  oppor- 

many  of  the  questions  contained  in  this  form  ^formation  required  on  the  new-  long  forna  for  vie  ding.  I  ^^/,^^'^  .^.  ^^^^,;'^  f.  X.-t, 
Tnd  consider  it  an  invasion  of  privacy.  I  don't  ^es  way  beyond  census-taking.  In  this  aay  tunity  U)  con.aratulate  him  O" J"-^  c^n°*^^ 
think  it  is  anv  of  the  Census  Bureau's  busi-  t^d  i^e  when  the  internal  revenue  .service  ^^^  brinaing  tlii.s  matter  lo  the  attention 
ness  how  much  income  I  grossed   in   1966.     i^as  all  kinds  of  information  on  file  concern-      ^^  ^^^^  House. 

how  much  I  netted  and  the  amount  of  in-      u^g  the  individual's  income  and  dependencj  ^^^    BETTS.   I   thank   the   ncntleinan. 

come  that  I  received  from  interest  on  savings     ^formation.  It  certainly  is  redundant  to  ask  BATTIN    Based   upon    the    work 

accounts  and  stock  dividends.  This  is  the  In-      this    same    information    on    a    census    .orm^  ,  ^e  ■^rTnVtnri  -is  -i  lesult  of  that  and 

Vernal  Revenue  Service's  business.  There  are  Manv  of  the  other  questions  I  a  so  cons  der  Jte  has  f'P"^:/"^^f\''J"",7  ,,\o  oth-r 
many  other  personal  questions  on  the  form  to  be  too  personal  and  out  of  place  on  this  the  emphasis  l'^^.''  f/^,.f  °"^,  'fonU  in 
whfch  I  object  to  but  will  not  go  into  due  to     t.-po  of  questionnaire.  fields.  I  became  interested  not  onli    in 

the  length  of  time  it  would  require  me  to  '  2.  The  time  it  takes  to  prepare  this  form  ^^6  general  census  but  also  in  tne  one 
record  them.  for  return  to  the  census  people.  At  our  house     pgi-tajning   to  agriculture,   the   agncul- 

■I  realize  the  value  to  our  government  of  a     this  form  was  worked  on  during  three  eve-     ^^^^^  census. 
Federal  census  every  ten  years,   and   I   am     mngs.  Some  '^l°''^^l:j'°''J'^^^'^^^  ,„e  census:   the  Loon  is  open 

wholeheartedly    in  favor  of   a  census   being      up  in  our  records,  some  questions  had  to  ije  '  ,  .      r;,„hv„nrv     T   hrou<>ht 

taken  every  ten  vears  and  have  always  co-  thought  about  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cor-  ^r.  Speaker,  in  February ,  I  brou  1  t 
ooerated  in  mUng  out  the  census  form.  It  rect  answer,  and  it  just  plain  took  a  lot  of  ^^  ^^^  attention  of  the  House  a  faim 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  only  questions  time  to  go  through  the  whole  form  I  suppose  ,„.oi3iem-  which  has  important  impHca- 
that  the  Census  Bureau  would  need  to  have  i  ,jn  particularly  against  the  filing  out  01  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  individual  in  the  UnitCO 
on  a  form  would  be  the  name,  address  and      so  many  government  forms  dtie  to  the  mmt.-  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   "^^'^  Jli''^   ^^1} 

birthdate  of  occupants  of  a  residence  and  tude  of  busmesstxfoms  we^re  required  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  neighborhood. 
possibly  color  or  race  and  marital  status.  to   fill   out  ana   lor  wnicn  x   oii     1 
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The  problem  is  a  growing  invasion  of 
individual  freedom  by  governmental 
snoopers — primarily  in  thie  name  of  the 
census.  At  that  time  I  warned  that  while 
the  invEision  has  gone  the  farthest  in 
agriculture,  the  principles  being  violated 
are  fundamental  to  the  freedom  of  every 
individual  in  the  Nation.  Today  I  renew 
the  warning  with  increased  empliasis 
and.  with  an  increased  sense  of  urgency. 
I  call  upon  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  join  with  those  of  us  who  are 
already  working  on  the  problem  to  act 
now  to  save  individual  freedom  from 
being  buried  under  the  shifting  sands 
of  a  bureaucracy  that  knows  all  and 
controls  all. 

There  are  presently  over  2,900.000.000 
records  in  dusty  Government  cabinets 
filed  by  individual  name.  At  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  some  protection  from 
those  who  would  improperly  use  this  in- 
formation against  the  individual  due  to 
the  sheer  bulk  of  the  informatio...  With 
modern  computer  techniques,  however. 
this  protection  is  quickiy  becoming  a 
thing  .of  the  past.  The  use  of  a  common 
linkaga  unit  such  as  an  individual's 
social  security  number  would  make  pos- 
sible a  yearly  surveillance  of  a  citizens 
every  move,  his  occupation,  his  income. 
his  residence,  his  voting  behavior,  his 
religious  preference — literally  his  evei-y 
thought,  word,  and  deed. 

"Big  Brotlier"  will  begin  his  surveil- 
lance not  in  1984  but  on  January  1,  1975. 
Unless  we  act  now.  for  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers.  "Big  Brother" 
will  begin  to  watch  in  January  1970. 
However,  before  I  take  up  the  future,  let 
us  consider  what  is  happening  right 
now. 

Right  now.  throughout  the  country, 
businessmen  are  burdened  with  the  extra 
bookkeeping,  the  extra  accounting,  the 
extra  paperwork  it  takes  to  complete  the 
required  forms  of  the  census  of  business 
or  the  economic  census  as  it  is  sometimes 
known.  There  is  not  ,iust  one  general 
form.  There  are  approximately  150  forms 
each  tailor-made  for  an  individual  type 
of  business.  The  forms  are  long,  tedious, 
and  burdensome.  The  information  asked 
is  not  always  readily  accessible  and 
sometimes  is  confidential.  Many  corpo- 
rations have  had  to  put  off  annual  stock- 
holder meetings  from  January  until 
March  simply  because  of  governmental 
papei-work.  Listen  to  the  comments  of 
some  of  my  constituents: 

From  Rex  F.  Hibbs,  Billings.  Mont.: 

I  have  just  completed  the  preparation  of 
the  peculiar  1967  economic  census  form 
which  is  prepared  for  answering  by  most 
offices.  Our  accountant  tells  us  that  equally 
insane  and  foolish  forms  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  other  businesses  which  he  rep- 
resents. 

These  forms  and  their  answers  can  sen-e 
no  useful  purpose.  They  provide  a  vehicle 
for  the  employment  of  a  lot  of  no-good  help 
that  can't  possibly  make  a  living  any  other 
way  They  enable  the  bureaucrats  to  pry  into 
the  aJIairs  of  the  private  citizen,  whom  the 
bureaucrats  obviously  deeply  envy,  and 
whose  courage  in  facing  world  atTairs  the 
bureaucrats  canrfot   emulate. 

You  will  remember.  Jim.  that  the  Govern- 
nient  has  made  assurances  that  income  tax 
returns  were  confidential.  NothUig  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  There  is  no  report 
made  to  the  Government  that  Is  not  avail- 
able to  some  other  department  of  Govern- 


ment. Asstirances  made  to  the  citizenry  have 
no  bearing  on  the  question  of  availability. 
The  only  question  Is  whether  or  not  there  Is 
an  exigency  which  is  of  sufficient  Importance 
to  abandon  the  promises  made  to  the  citizen. 
Again,  some  Impractical  bureaucrat  Is  to  de- 
cide that  fact. 

I  have  a  ranch  client.  His  neighbor  wants 
to  buy  his  ranch  The  neighbor's  wife  is  a 
census  taker.  The  fact  they  most  want  to 
know  is  the  indebtedness  against  his  ranch. 
If  he  doesn't  answer,  he  goes  to  jail.  If  he 
does  answer,  he  loses  lils  ranch. 

Prom  Harold  Brosz,  a  contractor: 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
overwhelming  paper  blizzard  our  government 
and  others  are  piling  on   us  employers. 

Enclosed  is  an  example  of  an  cuinual  report 
which  reqiured  two  full  days  of  an  employee 
to  prepare  We  believe  the  details  are  far  too 
much  to  expect  us  to  continue  furnishing 
these  reports  gratuitously. 

If  the  details  requested  were  always  In  the 
form  tJiat  our  records  are  kept  it  would  not 
be  so  severe,  but  to  breakdown  .and  analyze 
a  total  years  transactions  in  order  xx>  obtain 
the  required  detail  is  just  too  much  for  us 
to  bear. 

Prom  Verlon  Cox,  an  equipment  whole- 
.saler: 

The  time  required  to  search  out  or  guess  at 
some  of  the  seemingly  unneeded.  irrelevant 
information  is  just  another  needless  biuden 
on  the  .■\merlcan  Businessman. 

The  peninent  information  for  such  a 
census  is  already  available  throtigh  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Revenue  from  tax  re- 
turns, and  I  am  sure  the  costs  of  obtaining 
it  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
present  methods  and  I  woiUd  venttire,  much 
more  accurate. 

From  Jerome  Anderson,  a  lawyer: 
If  the  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
plague  the  legal  fraternity  with  the  .imount. 
number  and  kinds  oi  reports,  etc.  that  we  are 
required  to  make  every  year,  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  hire  one  secretary  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  answering  governmental 
inquiries. 

From  Een  Hurlbut.  an  engineer: 
This  appears  to  be  a  new  activity  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  I  feel  that  some 
of  the  information  requested  is  personal  and 
in  my  opinion  does  not  fall  within  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau. 

To  Mr.  Hibbs.  Mr.  Brosz.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Hurlbut,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  similarly 
situated — I  am  sony  to  report,  this  is 
just  the  beginning. 

The  census  of  population  and  hous- 
ing, of  course,  is  going  to  affect  every- 
one. If  all  goes  as  planned,  by  the  Bu- 
reau, more  questions  than  ever  will  be 
asked.  Among  the  proposed  subjects  are 
questions  relating  to  residential  move- 
ments, occupation  and  employer,  educa- 
tion, marital  status,  income,  fertility,  and 
nationality  of  origin.  Action  by  Members 
of  Congress  has  been  for  the  present  re- 
sultant in  withdrawal  of  a  question  on 
religious  preference  and  the  use  of  the 
social  security  number  in  this  census,  but 
unnecessary  and  personal  questions  still 
remain.  Here  again,  to  the  himdreds  of 
people  who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern to  me,  to  the  thousands  that  have 
become  aware  of  the  danger,  to  the  en- 
tire Nation  that  is  threatened,  I  can  only 
say — this  is  just  the  begimiing. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  present  state  of 
the  census  of  agriculture.  The  final  form 
for  the  1969  Census  will  be  established 
about  March  next  year.  They  will  go  to 


the  printer  in  July  or  August.  The  forms 
are  expected  to  be  just  about  the  same 
as  they  were  in  1964.  There  are  some 
changes  in  procedure.  A  mail-out  form 
will  be  used  despite  the  fact  Dr.  Eckler 
testified  in  hearings  May  of  1967  that 
mail-out  procedures  were  not  practical 
for  rural  areas.  A  letter  on  March  26 
of  this  year  informed  me  that  the  smaller 
fanns  would  not  have  long  forms  to  fill 
out  but  that  it  had  not  been  decided  what 
small  farms  were.  Well,  by  the  next  day, 
March  27.  someone  had  decided  a  small 
farm  included  1.3  million  or  42  percent 
of  the  farmers.  Actually  the  decision  wa.s 
made  last  fall  that  a  small  farm  was  one 
with  gross  value  of  sales  of  less  than 
$2,500.  That  is  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  fanns.  Now  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  calling  a  .small  farm,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  do  either. 

So  let  us  look  at  what  they  are  actu- 
ally askintr  the  Nation's  farmers.  There 
will  be  numerous  questions  on  land  own- 
ership and  rentals.  For  instance,  if  land 
is  rented,  the  landlord's  name  and  ad- 
dre.ss  is  asked,  how  many  acres  are 
rented,  how  much  is  paid,  if  the  farmer 
or  rancher  is  a  sharecropper,  what  share 
of  the  crops  or  livestock  he  gets.  If  land 
is  rented  to  someone,  his  name  and  ad- 
dress is  asked  and  how  many  acres  are 
rented  lilm.  For  each  type  of  crop  raised, 
there  will  be  questions  on  how  much 
was  harvested,  how  many  acres  were  fer- 
tilized, how  many  tons  of  liquid  fertilizer 
were  used  and  how  many  tons  of  dry  fer- 
tilizer were  used. 

The  farmer-rancher  is  asked  how  he 
uses  his  other  land:  How  much  is  pas- 
ture: how  much  for  building:  how  much 
for  woodland:  how  much  is  idle:  and  how- 
much  cropland  was  there  on  which  crops 
failed.  He  is  asked  what  forest  products 
he  might  have. 

There  will  be  questions  on  livestock 
and  whether  it  is  used  for  breeding  or  is 
for  sale.  One  of  the  most  insidious  ques- 
tions asks  whether  he  has  any  contract, 
agreement  or  understanding  with  a  proc- 
es.=ior  or  cooperati\e  to  produce  any  faitn 
products.  The  answer  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  yes  or  no.  The  census  will  also 
ask  which  products  are  involved,  the 
name  and  address  of  persons  with  whom 
the  farmer  has  the  agreement  and  even 
how  much  money  will  be  received  under 
the  agreement. 

One  que.stion  asks  what  machines  are 
on  the  place.  It  is  followed  by  one  askinu 
the  value  of  all  machinery  and  equip- 
ment usually  kept  on  the  faiTn  and  used 
for  farm  business.  There  are  more  ques- 
tions on  how  much  is  spent  for  chemicals, 
how  much  hired  workers  did  farmwork. 
and  how  much  was  spent  for  farm  labor. 

The  finances  of  the  fanner- rancher  arc 
investigated:  What  were  his  expenses? 
How  much  of  that  was  for  livestock:  for 
feed;  for  fertilizer:  for  seed:  for  sias  and 
oil:  for  labor  and  for  machine  hire  and 
custom  work?  How  much  did  he  receive 
for  all  his  agricultural  products?  How 
much  did  the  farmer-rancher  receive; 
From  the  Government:  for  custom  work 
and  Other  agricultural  services;  for  rec- 
reational services? 

One  very  interesting  question  pro- 
posed— remember  the  letter  I  read  from 
Rex   Hibbs'   Wait  until  he  sees  this — 
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"About  how  much  would  the  land  and 
buildings  sell  for?" 

Finally,  there  are  six  questions  about 
the  person'^who  makes  the  day-to-day 
decisions  about  work  on  the  farm;  how 
long  he  operated  the  farm;  who  he  is  and 
his  relationship  to  the  owner;  does  he 
live  on  the  fann;  how  old  is  he;  what 
is  his  race;  and  how  many  days  did  he 
work  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  .suggest 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  look  at 
form  ATF-4B  which  is  a  pretest  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  this  January. 
Tliis  is  an  example  of  the  general  form 
which  up  to  96  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  have  to  fill  out. 
This  1969  Ceiisus  of  Agriculture  will 
embody  the  same  faults  of  the  economic 
census  businessmen  are  presently  filling 
out  and  the  proposed  census  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  faults  in  the  farm  ceasus. 
however,  arc  maanified.  They  are  not  just 
the  problem  of  today's  agriculture  census. 
They  show  what  the  tausine.ss  and  popula- 
tion cenuses  will  be  like. 

The  first  problem  is  the  length  of  the 
questions  and  the  detail  they  ask.  To 
answer  all  these  questions  accurately  and 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  would  take 
an  accountant  and  a  land  surveyor. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
actual  answers  of  one  harried  rancher 
out  in  the  "Big  Sky  Country"  where 
ranches  are  large  and  the  work  is  de- 
mandin-;  even  without  the  breath  of  the 
Government  down  a  man's  back.  These 
are  the  actual  answers  to  questions  asked 
on  the  1964  Cen.sus  of  Agriculture.  They 
are  the  answers  of  a  man  who  was  honest, 
but  did  not  like  what  the  Government 
was  asking  and  could  not  afford  to  hire  a 
surveyor  and  bookkeeper  to  do  it  any 
other  way. 

Question  No.  3:  How  many  acres  do  you 
own?  ^ 

Answer:  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
correctly.  Supposedly  I  own  somewhere  in 
the  general  area  of  1300  acres.  Most  of  this 
land  has  never  been  properly  surveyed  and 
subdivided  into  quarter  sections.  Some  of  it 
lies  on  steep  hUIsides  and  therefore  has 
probably  more  land  in  a  section  that  was 
surveyed  by  .section.  I  :im  not  absolutely  sure 
that  i  do  own  this  land  because  I  have  been 
told  by  the  ASC  office  workers  that  I  merely 
own  the  right  to  live  upon  and  use  the  Und. 
Question  No.  44:  How  many  acres  rmd  tons 
of  silage  crops  were  harvested  and  how 
much  was  to  be  sold? 

Answer:  I  have  never  measured  this  acre- 
age and  I  have  never  iigured  the  tons  but  I 
had  enough  hay  to  feed  my  cows. 

Question  No.  233:  How  many  acres  were 
in  house  lots,  barn  lots,  lands,  roads,  ditches 
and  wastelands? 

Answer:  Even  the  county  surveyors  have 
not  been  able  to  answer  this. 

Question  No.  234:  Of  the  total  land  in  this 
place  (reported  in  question  No.  233),  how 
many  acres  were  irrigated  this  year? 

-Answer:  Last  year  I  had  very  good  water 
and  I  normally  can  irrigate  about  three  acres 
a  day.  I  started  irrigating  May  15th  and  con- 
tinued tmtil  mid-June,  however,  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  irrigating  season  the  water  went 
down  and  I  probably  did  not  get  more  than 
one-half  acre  a  day. 

Question  No.  266:  The  number  of  sheep  and 
facts   about  them. 


Answer:  There  may  not  be  any  sheep  «n 
this  place  I  liave  neighbor  who  runs  .several 
bands  of  sheep,  and  they  have  trespassed  on 
me  many  times.  The  last  band  of  sheep 
trespassing  on  my  property  was  approx- 
imately 800  head.  1  told  the  owner  that  if  he 
ever  trespassed  again  I  would  impound  the 
sheep  and  let  the  law  take  its  due  course. 
It  is  possible  that  sheep  are  out  there  now 
for  I  have  been  too  busy  making  this  report 
to  go  and  see.  Normally  I  rai.se  no  sheep. 

Question  No.  333  parts  9  and  10  iisked  the 
amount  of  welfare  payment.-;.  veteran'.s  pay- 
ments, unemploymeni  compensation,  social 
security  piiyments.  etc.  being  paid  to  the 
rcKidents  of   the  farm. 

Answer:  I  do  not  consider  this  anyone s 
tnisiness  whatsoever  nor  can  I  see  how  it  can 
liolp  anyone. 

Question  No.  353:  About  how  much  would 
the  land  and  buildings  sell  for? 

Answer:  The  only  way  one  could  get  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  my  land  and  build- 
inps  would  be  to  see  our  County  tax  as.,es.sor. 


By  this  time,  this  rancher's  patience 
was  wearing  thin  but  he  still  had  his 
sense  of  humor; 


This  rancher  had  no  debts  and  so  did 
not  have  to  answer  question  354: 

Are  there  any  debts  represented  by  real 
estate  mortgages,  deed.s  of  trust,  land  pur- 
chase contracts  on  land  and  builrlings  owned 
bv  you  your  wife  or  partners?  If  "Yes."  for 
b"  (borrowed  from  other  than  Federal  gov- 
ernment), how  much  is  the  total  unpaid 
principal  now  owed  on  these  debts? 

Now.  I  would  not  recommend  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  this  manner,  but  it  is  mt  .sur- 
prising that  great  errors  are  made  in 
farm  forecasting  when  the  predictions 
are  based  on  questions  that  cannot  bo 
an.swered  accurately. 

The  problem  is  not  ju.st  the  length. 
May  23,  1967.  in  a  statement  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Ccn.sus  and  Statis- 
tics, it  was  admitted  the  Bureau  would 
not  dare  ask  individuals  how  much  wel- 
faic  they  were  receiving.  I  submit,  they 
arc  asking  this  and  other  questions  now 
of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  and  they 
will  be  asking  everyone  these  questions 
and  more  by  1975  if  the  mid-decade  cen- 
sus w^hich  passed  the  House  last  August— 
which.  I  might  add.  I  voted  for— is  pa.ssed 
this  year  by  the  Senate.  Surely,  these 
personal  and  invasive  questions  will  be 
on  the  1980  census.  But  it  is  not  just  the 
ever-increasing     number     of     questions 
being  a.sked.  It  is  the  possibility  of  greater 
u.se   of   information  so   gained   to   curb 
freedom  that  is  the  ultimate  danger  to  us 

all-  „     ^  ,  , 

You  will  recall,  I  said  that  Dr.  Eckler 

had  testified  in  1967  that  it  was  not  prac- 
tical to  take  a  mail-out.  mail-back  ccnisus 
in  rural  areas.  Well,  it  is  practical  now. 
Why?  Because  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  going  to  be  a.sked  their  social  security 
numbers.  Dr,  Eckler  wrote  me  this  spring, 
discu.ssinsi  the  new  methods  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  and  said. 

The  lists  of  farmers  to  whom  question- 
naires will  be  mailed  is  to  be  taken  largely 
from  the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion In  addition,  to  assure  complete  cover- 
age, lists  win  be  taken  from  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and 
from  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture.  Except 
for  the  last  source,  these  lists  already  include 
the  Social  Security  numbers  of  the  farmers. 
The  list,s  of  large  employers  of  farm  1  ibor 
include  the  Employer's  Identification  number 
(Ell .  To  avoid  sending  two  or  more  questlon- 
naries  to  any  farmer,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  elimi- 
nate duplicates  from  the  list,  and  tins  is 
done    by   searching    the   combined    lists    for 


duplicate  Social  Security  numbers  or  EI 
numbers.  To  make  sure  that  all  large  farms 
included  in  the  1964  Census  lu-e  included 
also  in  1969,  we  plan  to  ask  them  for  their 
Social  Security  or  EI  numbers  In  ivdvance  of 
the  census,  and  then  to  see  to  it  thai  each 
such  farm  receives  only  one  questionnaire. 

This  motive,  to  remove  duplicates,  is  a 
valid  one.  Indeed.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Eckler  is 
an  honest,  sincere,  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  has  written  me; 

Our  use  of  the  number  Is  therefore  a  lim- 
ited one  strictly  lor  avoiding  duplicate  in- 
quiries and  unneces.sary  burden  on  ths  farm 
respondents. 

I  believe  also,  liowcver,  that  Dr.  Eckler 
and  all  those  who  would  accept  his  deci- 
sion without  questio-i.  without  investiga- 
tion, fail  to  realize  that  what  might  be  a 
proper  u.se  today  can  easily  be  subverted 
into  an  improijer  u.se  tomorrow. 

A  Bill  Smith  u.sed  to  know  that  whe  i 
he  filed  a  form,  the  fact  that  there  were 
countless    other    Bill    Smiths    kept    ths 
Government  from  comparing  that  form 
with  others.  Why,  opening  the  telephonf? 
book  purely  at  random  the  other  day,  it 
was  found  that  there  are  17  Frank  Halls 
in  this  area.  But  for  each  individual  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  only  one  socu.l 
.security  number.  Thus  each  time  a  form 
is  filed,  the  information  or  even  merely 
the  location  of  the  form  in  the  filing  sy.s- 
tem  can  be  fed  into  a  computer.  Aiui 
someday,  all  some  obscure  little  man  will 
have  to  do  is  feed  a  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
into  the  Federal  computer,  and  out  will 
come   the  entire  life  history   of  citizen 
Jolin  Q.  Public,  who  thought  he  was  free. 
As  I  have  said,  the  first  use  of  this  uni- 
versal linkage  will   be  In   1970  for  the 
farmer  and  rancher,  but  it  is  just  around 
the  corner  for  everyone  else.  May   25, 
1967.  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  con- 
sidering having  everyone  give  his  social 
.security  number  on  the  census  of  iwpula- 
tion  and  housing.  The  reaction  was  .so 
great  when  it  was  tried  on  a  25-ix>rccnt 
lu-etest  in  New  Haven,  that  the  Bureau 
announced  on  June  20  that  maybe  ju.st  a 
5-percent  .subsample  would  make  use  of 
the  social  .security  number. 
Dr.  Eckler  testified : 

It  would  lie  possible  therefore,  lor  a  snviU 
gi-oup  of  the  population,  to  get  a  more  com- 
I)lete  .set  of  characteristics;  to  relat*.  con- 
ceivably something  from  Social  Security  or 
something  from  the  Interna)  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which  mi^ht  supplement  in  a  useful  way 
what  i.3  collected  in   the  census. 


The  chairman  and  other  members  o' 
the  Subcommittee  on  Cen.sus  and  Statis- 
tics and  Jther  Members  of  Conercs.; 
quit?  correctly  recognized  at  that  time 
that  the  o-percent  subsample  would 
merely  be  a  foot  in  the  door.  Thus,  for 
ih?  moment  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  a.sked  for  this  vital 
lii'k, 

I  believe  the  question  will  be  on  lue 
next  cen.sus.  whether  it  l)c  1975  or  not 
until  1980.  The  desire  among  the  statis- 
ticians is  too  great.  Their  very  exl.stencc 
is  justified  by  the  ttmomit  of  information 
they  can  collect.  As  testified,  with  the 
•i^eof  a  conneclAng  link,  a  computer  can 
take  records  from  the  census  and  com- 
nire  them  with  records  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  with  the  Social  Se- 
<-urlty  Administration,  or  any  file  coa- 
i,->ining  connecting  factors.  A  compute: 
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could  compare  not  only  present  records, 
but  also  records  filed  in  the  past.  Daniel 
O  Price,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  In 
a  written  statement  for  the  subcommit- 
tee told  what  could  be  done  with  the  use 
of  the  social  security  number  as  a  link- 
ing factor.  This  would  make  possible  a 
survey  of  geographic  mobility. 

Even  more  Important  than  geographic 
mobility—  I 

Says  Price —  ! 

however,  would  be  Information  on  occupa- 
tion ten  years  earlier. 

Next,  he  notes  it  would  be  possible  to 
put  together  information  on  education. 
Changes  in  income  could  be  examined. 
Also,  marital  status  and  its  changes  as 
one  changes  in  other  ways  could  be  ob- 
sei"ved.  Changes  in  employment  by  com- 
pany would  be  available.  After  all,  he 
points  out,  one  could  change  his  employ- 
ment without  changing  his  residence  or 
occupation  so  for  the  professional 
.snooper  tliis  information  is  important. 
He  happily  points  out  that  questions  on 
fertility  are  already  being  designed.  Be- 
cause social  security  niunbers  are  not 
accurate  and  prevalent  in  poverty  areas, 
he  suggests  Uiat  questions  should  be 
asked  regarding  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance or  training  one  receives  from  wel- 
fare or  poverty  programs.  He  notes: 

There  is  opposition  to  such  a  question  be- 
cause of  the  established  position  that  the 
receipt  of  public  assistance  is  not  to  be  pub- 
lic information. 

I  wonder  if  he  knows  that  the  question 
is  already  asked  on  the  census  of  agricul- 
ture. He  obviously  accepts  the  so-called 
confidentiality  of  the  census  as  enough 
i)rotection.  Mr.  Price  points  out  that  in 
properly  understanding  a  population,  it 
would  be  valuable  to  have  information 
on  the  aspirations  and  values  of  the 
people.  Therefore  he  suggests  a  "simple 
question"  is  the  question  on  religious 
preference.  "Expenence  indicates  that 
less  than  1  percent"  he  says,  "objects 
to  answerir.g  such  a  question."  He  would 
like  a  record  of  voting  behavior.  He 
would  like  also  to  have  "information  on 
.some  measure  of  political  knowledge," 
but  doubts  if  it  would  be  "feasible  to 
suggest  collecting  information  in  this 
area."  Mr  Price  points  out  that  it  would 
be  useful  if  information  on  crime  and 
delinquency  were  available  along  with 
other  census  data,  but  says  he  is  reahs- 
tic  enough  to  know  this  is  impossible 
unless  "record  linkage  by  social  security 
number  could  be  made." 

The  motives  of  all  those  who  would 
record  our  every  move  are  good.  Such  in- 
formation would  be  especially  valuable 
for  minority  groups  wh,ose  .social  mobil- 
ity could  thereby  be  more  closely 
watched  and  the  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  measured.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  despite  their  good  motives, 
the  people  who  see  protection  in  a  strict 
law  prohibiting  anyone  but  select  Gov- 
ernment officials  from  seeing  the  indi- 
vidual files  are  blind  to  the  realities  of 
life.  They  are  blind  because  their  good 
intentions  have  built  ivory  towers  in 
wliich  they  hide  secure  from  the  realities 
which  make  Hitlers  and  Stahns  possible. 
Think  what  Hitler  or  Stalin  would  have 
done  if  they  could  have  pushed  a  button 
and  had  a  complete  history  of  any  man 


or  group  they  sought  to  persecute.  Those 
who  would  know  so  much  about  individ- 
uals in  order  to  help  mankind,  those  who 
would  pass  laws  to  prevent  unauthor- 
ized u.se  of  data  from  the  machines, 
those  who  refuse  to  act  now  to  define 
adequate  safeguards,  I  ask — who  is  going 
to  help  when  the  man  who  is  authorized 
to  use  the  data  decides  that  to  save  his 
concept  of  society  your  independent 
thinking  must  be  eliminated? 

There  is  only  one  Way  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  now.  Tn  the  census  of 
housing  and  population,  limit  the  num- 
ber of  mandatory  questions.  Prohibit  the 
u.se  of  the  social  security  number  to  pro- 
duce individual  dossiers.  In  the  areas  of 
agriculture  and  business,  begin  an  in- 
tensive investigation  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  information  is  needed  and  the 
best  possible  methods  of  obtaining  it 
using  maximiun  voluntary  response. 

A  dangerous  tradition  of  blindly  ac- 
cepting the  decisions  of  bureaucrats  who 
are  totally  unresponsive  to  the  greatest 
restraint  of  a  democracy,  the  power  of 
the  vote,  must  be  avoided.  In  this  coun- 
try, I  am  thankful  to  say,  while  calling 
upon  experts  for  advice,  we  have  not  sur- 
rendered to  a  dictatorship  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. True  progress  is  best  achieved 
by  freemen.  Here  are  some  legal  ques- 
tions that  should  be  answered. 

In  United  States  v.  Mitchell.  58  F.  993 
'1893)  the  following  questions  were 
raised  but  not  answered.  Tliey  have  not 
been  answered  by  any  court  test  of  the 
penalty  clause : 

First.  "Inasmuch  as  the  direct  and  de- 
clared object  of  a  census,"  as  authorized 
by  article  1,  section  2,  clause  3:  article  1. 
section  9,  clause  4;  and  amendment  14. 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  "is  to  fur- 
nish a  standard  by  which  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  may  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
included  in  this  Union,"  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  constitutional  end  renders 
it  wholly  unnecessary"  to  inquire  as  to 
property,  or  wealth,  or  business" — citing 
Loughborough  v.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317, 
320-321  11820). 

Second.  Since  Congress  "has  only  such 
legislative  powers  as  are  expressly  con- 
ferred it  cannot  be  claimed  that  a  power 
to  take  an  enumeration  for  the  purposes 
above  declared,  confers,  by  implication. 
a  power  to  ascertain  the  value  of  prop- 
erty or  the  methods  of  using  it." 

Third.  Legislation  compelling  an  an- 
swer to  inquires  about  business  and  prop- 
erty, is  violative  of  the  guarantee  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  con- 
tained in  amendment  4.  Inasmuch  as  a 
demand  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Census 
Bureau  that  a  business  man  turn  over 
his  books  and  papers  for  a  search  and 
extraction  of  information  therefrom 
would  be  violative  of  that  amendment. 
a  statutory  requirement  compelling  the 
business  man  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion at  his  own  expense,  upon  penalty  of 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  failure  to  do  so. 
also  would  be  violative  of  that  amend- 
ment. In  either  case  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  citizen  are  searched  and 
seized. 

Fourth.  A  requirement  that  a  business- 
man, at  his  own  expense,  collect  and 
surrender  information  pertaining  to  his 
business     establishment     also     offends 


amendment  5  providing  that  private 
prot^erty  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  compen.sation.  It  is  not  in- 
frequent that  answers  to  certain  ques- 
tions propoimded  in  schedules,  if  fully 
and  properly  prepared,  entail  the  collec- 
tion and  compilation  of  facts  that  require 
the  labor  or  a  large  force  of  clerks  for 
days  and  weeks,  at  great  expense  and 
embarrassment  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  citizen.  It  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  within  the  jjower  of  Congress  to 
make  such  answers  compulsory,  and 
require  the  citizen  to  prepare  this  in- 
formation at  a  great  personal  expense, 
without  proper  compensation. 

Also,  if  a  citizen,  by  his  long  experi- 
ence in  a  special  line  of  business,  and 
by  liis  superior  organizing  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  has  so  .systematized  it 
tliat  he  can  carry  it  on  at  a  much  less 
expense  and  with  greater  facility  than 
others,  it  .seems  highly  improper  to  com- 
pel him  to  disclose  tlie  information  so 
acquired,  and  thereby  open  to  his  rivals 
in  trade  the  methods  by  which  he  has 
been  able  to  outstrip  them  in  the  sharp 
competition  for  business.  Tlie  system  so 
established  and  the  knowledge  so  ac- 
quired is  a  property  right  as  much  as  the 
land  and  shop  in  which  he  conducts  his 
business,  and  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  part  with  the  former  without  just 
compensation.  The  zeal  with  which  such 
information  is  sometimes  .solicited  to 
maintain  favorite  theories  of  public  offi- 
cials, or  to  afford  the  basis  for  discuss- 
ing economical  questions,  often  leads  to 
excesses,  and  imposes  upon  the  citizen 
duties  for  which  no  compensation  is  af- 
forded, either  in  money,  or  in  his  pro- 
!x)rtion  of  the  reward  of  tlie  good  results 
to  follow  to  the  public. 

No  Federal  court  has  commented  on 
these  questions,  but  generally  have  as- 
sumed that  such  legislative  requirements 
arc  valid. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mo!Uana.  I  am  sure  he  has  made  a 
contribution  to  this  question. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  also  desire  to  commend 
tiie  gentleman  for  the  contribution  that 
he  has  made  to  a  better  iriderstanding 
of  this  problem  which  is  related  to  the 
bill  lie  has  introduced,  and  I  also  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position  he 
has  taken  o.n  the  census  questions.  I  have 
taken  occasion,  since  the  gentleman 
raised  the  issue  some  months  ago.  to  look 
into  it  to  some  extent.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  simply  no  justification  for  apply- 
ing criminal  penalties  to  these  questions 
that  are  not  essential  for  the  purj^ose  of 
the  census.  Certainly  the  vast  number  of 
those  10  which  the  gentleman  referred 
cannot  be  considered  p.s,«ential.  With  rc- 
.<5!>ect  to  the  nones.sential  questions,  cer- 
tainly people  who  voluntarily  wish  to 
contribute  information  that  is  one  thing, 
but  so  far  as  punisiiing  them  if  they  do 
not  answer  where  the  question  actually 
does  not  contribute  to  the  enlightenment 
that  is  sought  by  legitimate  questions — 
and  I  think  the  7  questions  to  whiich  the 
gentleman  has  referred  constitute  proper 
and  legitimate  questions — then  certainly 
there  should  be  no  penalty  attached  ex- 
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cept  to  those  for  failure  to  respond  to 
the  essential  questions.  Again  I  commend 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  has  had  any  response  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  or  any  indication  as  to 
whether  they  might  be  in  a  mood  to  re- 
view the  situation  and  iierhaps  come  up 
with  something  that  is  more  acceptable. 
Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  remarks.  His  sUtement  brings 
up  a  point  I  would  like  to  mention.  I 
have  had   various  discu.ssions  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I 
wLsh  to  -say  that  this  is  not  particularly 
a  fight  against  the  Census  Bureau.  Tiiey 
are  dedicated  public  servants.  They  are 
doing  the  work  they  are  permitted  to  do 
under  present  law.  I  think  our  whole  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  Congress. 
There  should  be  a  congressional  review 
of  the  method  of  enumeration.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  Census  Bureau  docs  not 
have  much  to  say  about  the  final  results. 
I  know  thev  can  modify  questions.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  made  some  changes  since 
I    introduced   the   bill  and   since   other 
Members  iiave  done  so  also.  The  Director 
lias   been   very   kind   in  discussing   this 
question  with  me.  I  do  not  think  the  is- 
sue is  one  particulaily  to  be  joined  with 
the  Census  Bureau,  but  it  is  an  issue 
that  I  believe  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.    They    are    operating    under 
present  law  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
law  has  not  been  reviewed  in  100  years. 
It  has  just  been  allowed  to  grow. 

Frankly,  that  was  one  of  my  purposes 
in  introducing  the  bill. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand tlie  gentleman's  iwsition— and  I 
know  he  has  given  this  more  thought  and 
study  than  perhaps  any  other  Member 
of  tlie  House— is  that  the  proper  way  to 
correct  the  thing,  and  the  only  really 
effective  way,  is  through  the  passage  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  convinced  of  that. 
Mr.   Speaker.  I  yield   to  the   gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  HortonI. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  lor  yielding,  and  I  also 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leadership 
in  his  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  problems  w-ith  respect 
to  the  upcoming  census. 

My  principal  interest  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  census  forms 
that  have  been  sent  out  to  all  large  and 
small  businessmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try You  will  see  from  the  samples  I 
brought  with  me  that  the  questions  are 
very  detailed. 

In  my  particular  congressional  district, 
the  36th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  the  burdensome  nature  of  these 
census  forms  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  news  media.  As  a  result,  I  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
from  large  and  .small  businessmen  alike 
■who  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
extent  and  detail  of  the  questionnaire. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  also  received  copies 
of  bills  that  some  businessmen  sent  along 
from  their  accountants  and  others  who 
prepared  the  information  for  them  so 
they  were  able  to  comply  with  all  the 
questions  contained  in  the  forms. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  a  penalty  for 
failure  to  report.  Today  I  am  introducing 


a  bill  similar  to  one  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  I  believe 
that  this  penalty  should  be  removed. 

I  do  want  to  bring  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  .some  of  my  colleagues  the  prob- 
lems regarding  these  business  census 
forms,  so  that  we  might  have  a  review  of 
this  entire  matter— by  the  Census  Bureau 
and  appropriate  Members  and  commit- 
tees of  the  House— in  order  that  a  less 
detailed  questionnaire  can  be  prepared, 
and  less  burdensome  intorniation  can  be 
required  of  the  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Betts  I. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana  !  Mr. 
BattinI  have  .shown  a  high  caliber  of 
leadership  in  bringing  this  serious  prob- 
lem before  lus  tor  review  and  consid- 
eration. I  am  i)roud  to  join  them  in  ex- 
pressing alarm  about  certain  policies  and 
practices  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus. 

Despite  repeated  assurances  and  "safe- 
guards" designed  to  protect  the  privacy 
and  limit  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
census  requirements,  it  is  evident  tlie 
Census  Bureau  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
clearinghouse  of  information  on  many 
subjects  irrelevant  to  government,  gar- 
nered from  private  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses under  threat  of  punishment  for 
failure  to  complete  census  iorms. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  recognizes 
the  importance  of  having  accurate  and 
sufficient  statistics  on  the  American  so- 
ciety and  economy,  in  order  to  properly 
plan  and  caiiT  out  programs  designed 
to  improve  nnd  assist  the  Nation  and  its 
peoiJle.  But.  the  term  "accurate  and  suffi- 
cient statistics"  does  not  encompass  the 
intricate  degree  of  detailed  information 
that  is  called  for  on  todays  business  cen- 
sus forms. 

Asking  businessmen  to  enumerate  the 
dollar  and  cents  amounts  of  their  yearly 
sales  of  many  detailed  categories  of  mer- 
chandise, asking  homeowners  to  relate 
the  nvmiber  of  bathrooms  in  their  homes, 
or  their  bathing  liabits.  etc..  asking  res- 
taurant owners  whether  or  not  they  offer 
curb  .service— none  of  these  inquiries 
seem  essential  to  the  functions  of  the 

census.  ,        ,    ..  « 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
1967  economic  census.  On  April  30. 
small  and  large  businesses  throughout 
the  Nation  were  required  to  submit  com- 
pleted forms  designed  specifically  to 
gain  information  about  individual  cate- 
gories of  businesses.  There  are  almost 
200  different  categories  of  forms  for 
various  businesses,  each  one  requiring 
tlie  businessman  to  supply  over  100  .sepa- 
rate items  of  information  about  his  bus- 
iness Countless  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, lawyers,  and  small  businessmen 
in  my  district  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern to  me  about  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  they  have  undergone  in  obtain- 
ing and  supplying  the  information  called 
for  in  these  forms.  Some  were  forced  to 
spend  close  to  $100  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

Two  months  ago.  I  spoke  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  about  the  abuses 
of  the  business  census,  and  I  included 
in  the  Record  five  typical  forms  to  dem- 
onstrate the  extent  of  the  burden  which 
is  placed  on  these  businesses. 

Today.  I  join  with  several  other  col- 
leagues wliose  constituents  have  also  ex- 


pressed concern  over  the  business  census 
and  other  census  surveys,  including  the 
coming  Decennial  Census  of  1970.  After 
carefully  studying  many  of  the  census 
forms,  i  am  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  place  all  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureaus  inquiries  under  the  pro- 
tection of  penalti.\s  for  i\oncompUance 
and  for  refusal  or  failure  to  supply  ll»e 
information  called  for. 

Thus,  I  felt  It  necessary  to  introduce 
leg'slation  that  would  strictly  limit  the 
categories  of  information  in  census  sur- 
veys which  citizens  will  be  required  to 
provide  under  penalty  of  law. 

These  categories  will  not  invade  the 
privacy  of  citizens,  or  unnecessarily  in- 
convenience tliem.  They  include:  First, 
name  and  address:  second,  relationship 
to  liead  of  household;  third,  .sex:  fourth, 
date  of  birth:  fifth,  race  or  color:  -sixth, 
marital  status:  and  seventh,  \isitors  m 
home  at  the  time  of  census. 

1  v;ant  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  does 
not  prohibit  the  Census  Bureau  from 
a.sking  questions  outside  of  these  cate- 
gories, it  merely  removes  the  threat  ol 
penalties  from  those  who  do  not  for  any 
reason  supply  information  requested 
which  does  not  fall  into  these  .seven 
categories. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  colleagues 
have  joined  in  this  discussion  of  the 
census  and  its  encroachments  on  owr 
constituents. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hor- 
TON  I  because  I  am  sure  the  angle  he  is 
pursuing  is  making  a  definite  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  S|>cakcr.  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  uentlemaii  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
and  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
him  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

I  believe  this  is  important,  and  I  .share 
with  the  gentleman  his  concern  about 
the  problems  that  small  business  has  all 
over  this  country,  as  well  as  those  in 
agriculture. 

It  is  an  almost  impo-ssible  task  for 
these  busines.ses  to  continually  fill  out 
form  after  form,  because  .omeone  here 
in  the  Census  Bureau  has  thought  up  a 
lot  ol  questions  that  .someone  would  like 
to  liave  some  answer  to. 

The  questions  border  almost  on  ab- 
surdity when  they  want  to  find  out  how- 
much  money  the  son  lias,  and  the  aunt 
lias,  and  the  uncle  has.  It  is  just  unbe- 
lievable, when  we  look  at  .some  ol  the 
questions  that  are  asked.  I  believe  it  h 
high  time  that  the  Congress  look  into 
this  whole  problem,  not  only  lor  Ih" 
census  itself,  but  for  lhe.se  yearly  forms 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  businesses 
of  tills  country.  So  I  commend  and  sup- 
port verv  vigorously  tlie  action  m  Itie 
House  with  respect  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
Collier  I . 
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M:-  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  having 
taken  the  leadership  in  moving  in  the 
direction  of  having  the  census  sei^ve  the 
original  purpose  for  which  the  system 
was  established.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  the  intent  for  the  Census  Bureau 
to  write  family  bio£;raphies,  which  is 
what  the  procedure  is  developing  into. 

I  had  occasion  to  look  at  a  census  form 
from  30  and  40  years  ago.  which  I  se- 
cured. One  must  do  this,  and  look  at  the 
proposed  form,  to  understand  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  census  system  is 
traveling. 

I  hope  the  Congress,  recognizing  this, 
will  take  some  action  to  bring  the  whole 
system  back  into  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
DeerlinI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  l  Mr.  BettsI  is  to 
be  commended  for  reserving  Uiis  time  to- 
day to  discuss  the  "super  census"  pro- 
po.sed  for  1970. 

I  personally  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  any  of  our  cltiiiens  should  be 
required  to  answer  as  many  as  120  ques- 
tions in  the  regular  decennial  population 
count. 

And  this  formidable  form  with  which 
the  Census  Bureau  is  currently  experi- 
menting is  but  one  aspect  of  a  problem 
that  should  concern  all  Americans:  The 
gratuitous  intrusion  of  government  into 
the  everyday  lives  of  its  citizens. 

Just  as  regrettable  as  the  proposed 
1970  Census  of  Population  is  the  Census 
of  Manufacturers  now  being  circulated 
among  many  of  our  small  businessmen. 

Earlier  this  month  I  received  an  ap- 
peal from  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  district  to  'please  save  us 
little  guys  from  undue  paper  work  such 
as  this."  Attached  to  his  letter  was  a 
Census  of  Publishers  form  asking  for 
more  100  separate  items  of  information. 
My  publisher  friend  tried  to  provide  the 
required  data  himself,  finally  gave  up  in 
disgust  and  sent  the  six-page  form  to 
me. 

He  said  that  to  comply  with  instruc- 
tions on  the  form  would  cost  his  firm 
about  SlOO  in  auditing  and  research  ex- 
penses. So  the  Government,  in  effect,  was 
charging  him  money  to  invade  his  pri- 
vacy. 

Many  of  the  questions  on  these  forms 
are  necessary  if  the  Government  is  to 
have  the  information  it  must  have  to 
chart  the  course  of  our  economj-  and  the 
growth  of  our  population.  But  I  can  see 
no  earthly  reason  why  Washington  needs 
to  know  how  many  volts  of  electricity 
a  weekly  editor  consumes,  or  whether  a 
head  of  household  shares  his  shower. 

Unfortunately,  respondents  are  re- 
quired to  answer  all  the  queries,  or  face 
penalties  that  could  include  jail.  Con- 
gressman Betts  and  others  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  some  of  the 
answers  voluntary,  thus  removing  some 
of  the  coercive  quality  that  now  pervades 
these  forms. 

Although  the  punishments  authorized 
are  rarely  invoked  against  anyone  in  de- 


fiance of  the  census,  it  Is  obvious  that 
Census  Bureau  employees  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  far 
beyond  what  any  sensible  administrator 
would  permit,  in  preparing  many  of  these 
questionnaires. 

The  troubles  of  my  publisher  friend,  as 
well  as  the  revelations  by  Cornelius 
Gallagher,  Jack  Betts,  and  other  col- 
leagues about  the  Government's  propen- 
sity for  snooping,  lead  me  to  wonder 
about  certain  unsettling  trends  both  in 
and  out  of  Government. 

There  is,  in  fact,  something  almost 
Orwellian  about  the  new  technology 
which  can  reduce  ^  human  life  to  mark- 
in::s  on  a  tape  to  be  fed  to  a  computer. 

What  can — or  should — we  hide  from 
Big  Brother  and  his  sophisticated  data- 
proce.«:sing  equipment? 

Tlie  citizen  is  fast  becoming  a  soulless 
cipher  in  a  bureaucratic  jimgle.  He  is 
observed  and  recorded  at  birth,  at  school, 
and  at  the  time  he  gets  his  first  job,  his 
numerous  licenses  and  his  selective  seiT- 
ice  and  social  security  numbers. 

But  how  do  we  evaluate  the  informa- 
tion that  is  provided  by  the  computers? 
Is  it  always  fair — and  accurate?  I  have 
reviewed  some  of  the  expert  testimony 
taken  by  Mr.  Gallagher's  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
and  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
inescapable:  Rather  than  being  fool- 
proof, the  computers  can  be  both  mis- 
leading and  a  menace  to  our  personal 
liberty. 

The  computers,  after  all,  have  to  rely 
on  people  to  provide  the  data  which  they 
consume  with  such  devastating  efficiency, 
and  people  are  subject  to  human  error. 
A  teacher  or  employer  can  be  out  of 
sorts  when  he  '^ives  a  bad  rating  that 
will  be  computerized  forever  into  the 
record  of  the  victim.  Or  a  man  can  suc- 
cessfully appeal  an  adverse  court  judt;- 
ment:  but  a  computer,  possessing  incom- 
plete data,  recalls  only  the  original  con- 
viction. 

There  is  even  something  basically 
wrong  with  that  most  useful  of  exercises 
in  factfinding,  the  decennial  census. 
How  else  do  we  explain  the  fact  that 
nearly  6  million  Americans  were  not 
counted  in  the  1960  census? 

In  view  of  the  obvious  shortcomings  in 
our  present  systems  for  collecting  and 
correlating  data.  Congress  must  be  es- 
pecially alert  to  the  proposed  National 
Data  Bank,  which  would  centralize  in- 
formation collected  by  some  20  Federal 
agencies.  Congressman  Gallagher's  sub- 
committee has  performed  yeoman  service 
in  persuading  the  executive  branch  to 
postpone  the  submission  of  this  plan  to 
Congress.  The  implications  of  the  data 
bank  are  frankly  frightening.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  powerful  weapon  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  that 
might  seek  dictatorial  powers  over  its 
people.  We  should  look  long  and  hard  at 
this  proposal  before  approving  it.  when 
it  ;  finally  is  formally  presented  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I,  too,  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  the  leader- 
ship  he   has   shown   iii   this   particular 


field.  Those  of  us  who  have  knowTi  Jack- 
son Betts  for  some  25  years,  even  back 
to  the  days  when  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Ohio,  realize 
the  thorouehne.ss  with  which  he  goes 
into  an  i.ssuc.  I  am  quite  certain  the  fact 
that  he  has  exposed  this  ridiculous  op- 
eration which  is  being  proposed  will  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated  by  the  American 
people,  because  they  have  pone  far  be- 
yond, as  Congressman  Betts  has  pointed 
out.  what  was  originally  intended  for  a 
census  to  jjrovide. 

I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BETTS.  I  am  iclad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  a  member 
of  the  Census  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  extending  com- 
mendations to  the  .centleman. 

My  first  exposure  to  this  problem  was 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  before 
whom  the  gentleman  appeared.  His  testi- 
mony was  so  persuasive  and  his  ideas 
aiid  criticisms  of  tlie  existing  .system  so 
impre.ssive  to  me  that  I  became  consid- 
erably interested  in  the  problem  he 
brought  to  our  attention. 

Not  only  do  I  concur  in  the  gentleman's 
representation  of  the  extent  of  that  prob- 
lem, but  I  believe  perhaps  it  goes  even 
deeper. 

It  occurs  to  me  there  is  a  ijenchant  in 
America  in  increasing  degree  to  obtain 
as  much  information  in  as  great  detail 
as  the  Government  can  possibly  get  hold 
of  concerning  evei-y  individual  citizen 
in  the  country.  I  believe  there  is  a  co- 
relation  between  freedom  and  the  extent 
of  information  ix)sressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment about  individual  citizens  within  a 
country.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  greater  individual  freedom  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  less  information  avail- 
able to  the  Government  about  individ- 
uals. 

The  .gentleman  has  performed  a  great 
sei-vice  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  the  possibility  that  exists  that 
the  Government,  throu.ah  the  census 
device  coupled  with  the  social  security 
number,  added  to  the  concept  of  the 
National  Data  Bank,  is  intruding  into  the 
realm  of  individual  privacy  far  more  than 
any  circumstances  warrant. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  in  the  general  accolade  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  IMr.  BettsI.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  rendered  a 
service  to  the  country  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  struck  a  blow  for  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  American  citizens  with  his 
concern  for  this  matter,  and  through  the 
legislation  that  has  grown  out  of  it. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Census 
Statistics  Subcommittee,  I  have  long 
.shared  in  this  concern,  and  I  join  with 
him  in  this  and  coneratulate  him  for  this 
service  to  the  people  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  important  one. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  revision  is  needed  in  the 
1970  census  of  population,  housing,  and 
unemplovment.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Census  Bureau  may  lawfully  probe  into 
the  personal  affairs  of  citizens  is  circum- 
scribed bv  article  I.  section  3.  clause  4 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  com- 
mands that : 

Censvis  or  enumeration  of  the  Inliabltants 
shaU  be  made  wUhln  three  years  after  the 
lirst  meeting  of  Congress,  and  within  every 
subsequent   term  of  ten   years  thereafter. 

The  original  intent  was  that  of  enu- 
meration, and  a  census  is  neccssaiT  to 
reapportionment.  But  the  census  of  1960 
and  that  proposed  for  1970.  if  the  special 
censu.s  forms  used  in  North  Philadelphia 
last  September  and  New  Haven  in  April 
1967  -ierve  as  any  indication,  would  go 
far  bevond  the  category  of  enumeration. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
67  subject  items  arc  currently  proposed 
for  inclu.sion  in  the  1970  decennial  cen- 
sus of  population  and  housing.  These  67 
subjects,    however,    are    translated   into 
manv   more   particular  questions   when 
thev" actually  appear  on  the  official  ques- 
tionnaire. The  sample  f9rm  used  in  New 
Haven  contained  120  items  and  the  North 
Philadelphia  form  contained  94  inqtiines. 
Who  knows  what  the  hnal  count  may  be 
when  m  1970  one-fourth  of  this  country's 
population  is  required  to  complete  the 
"long  form"  questionnaire  which  already 
missome20!iagcs? 

The  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
be  anxious  over  his  right  of  privacy  in 
view  of  what  he  may  be  required  to  an- 
.swer  on  the  1970  census  questionnaire. 
For  example,  the  mail  coming  into  my 
office  now— 2  rears  prior  to  the  census- 
indicates  that  my  constituents  are  con- 
cerned about  th-  personal  nature  of  the 
proposed  question:  contained  m  the  19(0 
census,  and  about  the  penalty  to  which 
the  citizen  is  liable  if  he  does  not  com- 
plete his  questionnaire.  They  are  appre- 
hensive lest  individual  privacy  be  lost  in 
the  name  of  technological  efficiency,  and 
about  the  possibility  that  the  individual 
may  Ijecome  nothing  more  than  a  dossier 
in  a  data  bank  controlled  by  an  imper- 
sonal bureaucracy. 

In  this  1970  census  many  personal 
questions,  unnecessai-y  for  the  functions 
of  ^'ovemment,  are  being  asked.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  once  said: 
Every  unJusUfiable  intrusion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  privacy  of  the  individual, 
whatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

Americans  do  have  a  right  to  their 
privacy.  Indeed,  individual  privacy  is  a 
prerequisite  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. Alan  Barth.  author  of  "The  Price 
of  Liberty,"  once  wrote: 

A  respect  for  privacy.  It  is  in  this  as  much 
as  in  any  other  single  characteristic  that  the 
free  society  differs  from  the  totalitarian  state. 
Questions  such  as  What  were  you  doing 
in  April  1962?  What  is  the  value  of  your 
property?  Do  you  share  your  shower? 
What  is  vour  in;ome?  How  do  you  enter 
vour  residence?  How  much  is  your  rent? 
proposed  for  the  1970  census  could  weU 
be  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  in- 
tent of  the  census.  As  you  know,  consid- 
eration has  even  been  given  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  items  as  social  security  num- 


ber religious  and  iwlitical  atfiliatlon, 
which  could  involve  far  more  serious  im- 
plications, and  I  am  pleased  that  these 
inquiries  have  been  deleted  from  consid- 
eration. 

The  American  people  have,  up  to  now, 
been  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  providing  es- 
sential information  to  meet  constitution- 
al requirements  on  population.  But  the 
nature  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  cx- 
tensiveness    of    the   questionnaire   itself 
could  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  1970 
census    Tliere   have   been   reports   that 
.some  5  million  i>eople  were  uncounted  in 
the  i960  census  by  avoiding  the  cen.sus 
taker.   Since   the    1970   census  is   to  be 
handled  .solely  by  mail  the  final  tabula- 
tion mav  leave  millions  more  uncounted 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  independent 
American  to  divulge  the  intimate  facts 
ol  his  private  life  to  anyone. 

The  mandatoi-y  features  of  .the  census 
are  germane  at  this  ix)int.  Section  221. 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  provides  a 
SlOO  line  and  up  to  60  days  in  jail  for 
noncompliance  with  various  censuses,  in- 
cluding the  decennial  census  of  iwpula- 
tion  and  housing.  For  willful  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact  the  penalty  is  greater— 
S500  fine  and  up  to  1  year  in  jail.  There 
is  little  disagreement  that  certain  basic 
questions  shotUd  carr>'  penalties  for  non- 
compliance.   But   Congress   ought    liavc 
grave    reservations   about   penalties   at- 
tached to  questions  which  .serve  no  con- 
stitutional purpose.  What  kind  of  society 
would  propose  to  send  .someone  Lo  jail 
for  refusing  to  say  if  he  voted,  oi  whether 
his  children  are  retarded,  or  whether  he 
shares  his  shower? 

Known  Commtmists.  members  of  the 
Cosa   Nostra,   and   practicing  Ku  Klux 
Klanners  have  appeared  before  our  leg- 
islative committees  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve  their  privacy   and  lest   they   in- 
criminate themselves,  have  invoked  the 
fifth  amendment.  ^What  was  their  fine 
and  imprisonment?  Has  it  become  more 
of  a  crime  to  fail  to  answer  personal 
census  questions  of   doubtful  constitu- 
tionality than  to  conspire  to  overthrow 
the  U.S   Government  or  engage  in  syn- 
dicated   crime?    The    ix-nalty    imposed 
upon  the  American  citizen  for  faUure  to 
answer  such  extraneous  questions  is  a 
serious  impingement  upon  the  traditional 
rights  of  free  American  citizens. 

For  this  reason  I  have  joined  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Betts]  in  pro- 
posing legislation  w^hich  would  limit  the 
mandatory    questions    which    would    be 
subject  to  penalty  to  seven  in  the  1970 
census:  Name  and  address:  relationship 
to  head  of  household:  sex:  date  of  birth; 
race  or  color:  marital  status;  and  visitors 
in  the  home  at  the  time  of  census.  If  the 
Census  Bureau  wants  to  sell  data  to  other 
governmental  agencies  and  private  busi- 
nesses the  extraneous  material  can  be 
obtained   on   a   separate   form   marked, 
"voluntai-y-"  Questions  not  essential  to 
the  basic  enumeration  of  population  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution  to  deter- 
mine     congressional      districting      but 
deemed  useful  to  governmental  agencies 
and  private  businesses  could  be  included 
in  this  .separate  voluntary  fonn. 

Mr  Betts  reixirted  to  the  House  on 
October  10,  1967,  that  in  fiscal  1967  the 
Census  Bureau  expected  to  sell  $19,021 


million  in  data  to  Federal  agencies  and 
$4,995  million  of  such  data  to  non-Fed- 
eral or  private  organizations.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  includes  all  tji^es  of  statis- 
tical information,  not  just  ix)pulaiion 
and  housing  reports.  This  constitutes  a 
tremendous  pool  of  market  research  data 
for  business. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Januaiy  7, 
1963,  reported  that  the  Ruben  H.  Don- 
nelley Corp.  buvs  'tracks"  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  which  list  geographic  areas 
containing  4.000  to  7,000  persons  with 
similar  education  and  income.  "The 
tracts.'  "  said  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
••help  Donnelley  spot  appropriate  neigh- 
borhoods for  the  700,000.000  pieces  of 
direct  mail  it  sends  out  for  its  clients 
annually. " 

It  would  seem  that  we  gather  for  pri- 
vate industry  at  the  ijossible  jailing  and 
fining  of  the  American  citizen  what  pri- 
vate industry  should  be  willing  and  able 
to  do  through  private,  voluntai-y  market 
research.  Data  can  be  gathered  well 
enough  for  their  purposes  through  .sam- 
))le  surveys  relying  on  voluntaiy  cooper- 
ation rather  than  through  the  Bureau's 
broad  power  of  compulsion. 

With  the  advance  of  modern  technol- 
ogy and  scientific  research  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  seems  on  the  decline.  Gov- 
ernmental  involvement  into  tlie   many 
facets  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  in  the 
name  of  efficiency  may  have  produced  a 
statistician's  dream  and  conversely,  the 
citizen's  nightmare.  The   fantastic  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  electronic  commu- 
nication constitute  a  great  danger  to  the 
privacy  of  the  individual.  Presently,  the 
information  about  individuals  is  usually 
fed  into  the  computers  to  serve  a  socially 
useful  or  economically  or  i>olitically  at- 
tractive purpose.  But  will  it  always  be? 
We  are  becoming  exposed  more  and  more 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  statistic. 

As  I  see  it,  our  task  is,  in  part,  lo 
,see  to  it  that  technology  remains  sub- 
ject to  human  values.  Vance  Packard, 
sociologist-author  of  "The  Naked  So- 
ciety," has  said: 

Mv  own  hunch  Is  that  Big  Brother.  If  he 
ever"  comes  to  the  United  States,  may  turn 
out  to  be  not  a  greedy  power-seeker  but 
rather  a  relentless  bureaucrat  obsessed  with 
efficiency. 


Vice  Adm  H.  G.  Rickover,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  National  Federa- 
tion in  Athens,  Greece,  in  June  1966,  of- 
fered good  advice  when  he  said: 

What  seems  to  me  of  utmost  importance 
is  that  we  never  for  a  moment  forget  that 
a  free  society  centers  on  Man.  It  gives  para- 
mount consideration  to  human  rights,  inter- 
ests, and  needs.  Society  ceases  to  be  free  ii 
a  pattern  of  life  develops  where  technology, 
not  man.  becomes  central  to  its  purpose  We 
must  not  permit  this  to  happen.  Jest  the 
human  liberties  for  which  mankind  has 
fought,  at  so  great  a  cost  of  e.lort  and  !:acri- 
ftce,   will  be   extinguished. 

The  American  Government,  as  we 
know  it,  was  made  for  man;  not  man  for 
the  Government. 

Added  to  the  controversy  of  the  1970 
census  and  the  intrusion  of  technology 
into  individual  privacy  is  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Federal  data  center.  Pres- 
ently, the  proposal  seems  to  have  been 
delayed  But  with  the  1970  census  askmg 
so  many  personal  questions  one  wonders 
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If  the  census  is  not  a  foot-in-the-door 
proposition.  The  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  the  Storage  of  and  Access  to  Giov- 
eiTiment  Statistics  in  October,  1966,  rec- 
ommended creation  of  a  single  statistical 
aaency  into  which  information  from  21 
sovernmental  agencies  would  be  col- 
lected, stored,  analyzed,  tabulated,  and 
published  by  the  data  center.  One  pro- 
tection of  the  individual's  privacy,  up  to 
now,  has  been  the  decentralization  of 
information  which  the  Government  has 
on  record  concerning  liim.  Tlie  New  York 
Times  on  March  15.  1967.  reported  that: 
The  names  of  American  citizens  already 
appear  2  8  billion  times  in  government  flies: 
Social  Security.  1.5  billion;  police  records, 
264  5  million;  medical  history,  342  million; 
psychiatric  history.  279  million;  court  ac- 
tions. 19  million;  security  reports.  17.6  mil- 
lion; and  others,  including  personnel  and 
employment  questionnaires. 

When  21  asencies  pool  their  infonna- 
tion.  individual  dossiers  would  be  imme- 
diately available.  The  do.ssiers  compo.sed 
of  tax  returns,  census  respon.ses.  social 
;iecurity  data,  military  records,  security 
fiie.s  f\ji<^rprints.  mortgatte  guarantees. 
.school  records,  property  holdings,  bank 
and  credit  references  would  be  avail- 
able at  the  push  of  a  button. 

How  will  the  individuals  privacy  be 
protected  under  such  an  arrangement? 
Could  it  ever  be  protected?  No  less  an 
expert  than  Paul  Bryan,  an  executive  of 
tiie  Rand  Corp..  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  of 
the  Committee  on  Grovernment  Opera- 
tions during  hearings  held  in  July  1966 
on  the  computer  and  invasion  of  privacy 
stated: 

These  systems  are  wide-open  to  tampering 
by  anyone  sufficiently  intelligent  and  mo- 
tivated enov.gh  to  take  advantage  of  their 
■Aeak  spots. 

In  my  judgment  too  much  power  would 
exist  behind  the  Federal  official  wlio 
would  have  the  authority  to  push  the 
button  of  t.ie  data  bank.  We  need  noth- 
ing which  would  place  individual  citizens 
any  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great  bureaucracy,  or  which  might  sub- 
ject them  any  further  to  bureacratic 
tyranny. 

Such  an  exhaustive  dossier  would  tend 
to  deny  a  fundamental  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican justice,  the  guarantee  to  the  ac- 
cused to  face  his  accuser.  This  would  be 
virtually  impossible  once  the  individual 
finds  himself  in  chains  of  plastic  tape. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  American  citi- 
zen is  overcome  with  a  .sense  of  insecurity 
and  distrust  of  his  Government  once  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  possibility  that  he 
may  be  on  file  in  the  computer  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave? 

By  limiting  the  mandatory  questions 
in  the  1970  census,  by  providing  for  vol- 
untary participation  in  the  other  mate- 
rial sought  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
by  restricting  certain  areas  of  inquiry  as 
in  violation  of  the  constitutional  intent 
of  enumeration.  Congress  can  well  serve 
the  Nation  and  the  people. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  add  my  praise  to  the  gentleman  in  the 


well  for  the  fine  work  and  leadei-ship 
he  has  shown  in  this  area.  I  would  also 
like  to  add  that  I  think  he  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point  that  there  need  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  Bureau  of  the  CerLsus 
and  the  Congress  if  the  job  is  outlined 
clearly  as  to  what  we  want  done  and 
what  we  do  not  want  done. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  over  the  criminal  penalty.  I 
also  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  about  the  ex- 
pense and  the  burden  that  this  places  on 
small  business.  In  fact,  let  me  say,  in 
my  district,  if  a  man  has  9  employees,  he 
is  a  large  business.  This  places  a  great 
burden  on  commerce  in  this  area. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
facts  frequently  determine  the  law.  In 
many  of  our  allocations  of  Government 
funds,  this  is  done  on  tlie  basis  of  in- 
formation and  facts  which  are  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  If  you 
hve  in  an  area  of  over  2.500  people,  you 
are  in  an  urban  area.  If  it  is  lower  than 
that,  it  is  a  rural  area.  Now.  this  is  in- 
teresting to  people  who  travel  from  a 
town  of  2.600  to  a  town  of  2,400  and  do 
not  realize  they  have  ^one  from  a  city 
back  to  the  country.  This  whole  area 
needs  to  be  reexamined.  We  need  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  places  and  we  need 
places  as  small  as  2.500  people  and  less. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  he  has  done  and  commend 
him  for  it  and  wish  him  good  luck  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  a  popu- 
lation count  to  meet  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  congressional  districting. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  think  that 
a  short,  simple,  and  direct  questionnaire 
can  satisfy  this  requirement.  We  think 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  burden  our  peo- 
ple with  a  20-page  form  which  includes 
questions  in  67  subject  areas. 
.  The  American  people  are  concerned 
about  "big  brother''  peering  over  their 
shoulder.  Many  of  them  view  the  pro- 
posed mail-out,  mail-back  multiquestion 
form  as  an  invasion  of  their  privacy. 
As  one  of  my  constituents  wrote : 

Tliaaks  for  making  it  your  business  to 
see  that  tJncle  Sam  doesn't  make  a  farce 
of  the  sworn  statements  of  the  census.  Your 
efforts  to  protect  the  citizen's  privacy  are 
thoroughly  sxipported  by  my  husband  and 
me. 

I  am  concerned  with  more  than  the 
issue  of  invasion  of  privacy.  We  face 
the  possibility  that  this  lengthy  ques- 
tionnaire will  result  in  error — either 
through  carelessness  or  outright  decep- 
tion. There  will  be  the  person  who 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered,  the  one 
who  resents  tlie  time  it  takes  to  com- 
plete the  form  and  the  one  who  will- 
fully distorts  the  answers. 

Others  have  expressed  opposition  to 
the  unnecessai-y  questions,  such  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbern  Hardcastle  of  Center, 
Mo.,  who  wrote: 

We  are  behind  you  100  percent  concern- 
ing the  foolish  questions  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  put  in.  It  most  certainly  invades  the 
citizen's  privacy  and  we  think  it  most  un- 
fair. To  our  way  of  thinking  all  that  needs 
to  be  answered  are  the  ones  pertaining  to 
the  numbers  of  people  in  each  house  as 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  for  taking 
the  census. 


I  have  introduced  legislation  to  limit 
the  mandatoiy  que.stions  to  seven.  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  deems  it  neces- 
-sary  to  ask  other  que.stions  about  per- 
sonal habits  and  business  practices  of 
the  American  people  these  questions 
should  be  put  to  the  individual  with  a 
clear  statement  that  responses  are 
voluntaiy. 

We  must  remember  that  the  decennial 
census  is  vital  in  determining  Federal 
grant  funds  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities and  in  formulating  the  size  and 
shape  of  congressional  districts.  Ac- 
curacy is  essential.  We  know  that  more 
than  5  million  were  mis.sed  in  the  1960 
census,  a  cen.sus  taken  by  enumera- 
tors. If  the  1970  censu.s — a  census  by 
mail — yields  .sub.'itantial  errors  the  needs 
of  the  people  will  be  misrepresented. 

I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  give 
thoughtful  con.sideration  to  the  pitfalls 
of  such  a  detailed  census,  one  that  in- 
vokes the  ire  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  the  interest  he 
has  shown  and  the  support  he  has  given 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  BETTS.  I  am  [;lad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Jackson  Betts.  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  bold 
encroachment  upon  our  private  lives  that 
lies  within  the  pages  of  the  proposed  1970 
census,  and  for  affording  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  involved 
here  is  much  more  important  than  the 
actual  questions  which  are  to  be  asked 
according  to  the  census  form.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  one  more  evidence 
of  the  growing  "big  brother  "  image  of  our 
ever-increasing  and  ever-encroaching 
Federal  Government, 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  when  this  in- 
formation is  elicited,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  the  ultimate  and.  aims  or  ob- 
jectives for  this  information,  and  how- 
it  is  to  be  utilized.  With  the  ever-increas- 
ing ability  of  computers  and  data  banks 
w^e  are  indeed  reaching  a  point  where 
no  one  iias  any  substantial  prnacy  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  rate  we  are  advancing  and  in 
the  direction  we  are  traveling,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  within  a  veiT  few  years 
certain  people  or  agencies  within  the 
Federal  Government — possibly  without 
the  Federal  Government — will  be  able 
with  only  a  social  security  number,  to 
find  out  all  vital  statistics  concerning  an 
individual,  such  as:  voter  preference, 
party  affiliation,  credit  rating,  and  a 
great  deal  about  their  sociological,  reli- 
gious, 'and  other  background  informa- 
tion. 

Pointing  to  only  two  of  the  many  im- 
pertinent questions  contained  in  the 
questionnaire,  why  should  a  woman 
under  threat  of  a  $100  fine  or  a  60-day 
jail  sentence  be  compellea  to  answer 
the  question:  "How  many  babies  have 
you  liad?"  Or  why  .should  any  head  of 
the  household  be  forced  under  penalty  of 
law  to  answer  the  question:  "Do  you 
share  your  shower?" 
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Mr.  Speaker,  what  po.ssible  legitimate 
reason  could  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
have  In  compelling  American  citizens  to 
answer  these  and  other  similar  questions? 
What  business  is  It  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment how  many  times  a  person  has 
been  married  or  when  they  were  mar- 
ried for  the  first  time? 

Not  only  is  this  a  trend  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  is  reaching  down  into 
various  agencies  and  arms  of  the  State 
and  local  governments,  now  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  leading  the  way? 
Just  recently  my  children  brought 
home  a  questionnaire  from  their  school 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  school  census 
and  which  again  clearly  violated  the 
privacy  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter and  speakine  for  the  people  of  the 
Second  District  of  Alabama,  it  is  a  highly 
emotional  matter.  I  commend  my  good 
friend,  our  colleague  from  Ohio,  on  his 
endeavor  in  the  premise  and  wish  to 
pledge  him  mv  wholeherrted  cooperation 
and  support  for  his  bill  limiting  the  types 
and  numbers  of  questions  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  next  cen.sus. 

Mr    BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  those  kind  comments. 
Mr    RANDALL    Mr    Six>akcr,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS    1  am  ;:lad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  now  in  the  well  of  the  House  for 
taking  the  leadership  to  limit  not  only 
the  kinds  but  the  number  of  census  ques- 
tions. ,  ^  , 
Mav  I  ask  a  question?  I  understand 
this  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Have  there  been  any  liearings  or  when 
will  hearings  be  held? 

Mr  BETTS.  In  response  to  that  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  to  the  .gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committ^  dealing  with  this,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Green  1, 
was  verv  kind  enough  to  sive  me  hear- 
ings on  it  last  fall.  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  at  that  time  and  had  some 
witnesses  present.  Uiifortunately.  we  had 
to  adjourn  before  it  was  completed.  I  had 
hoped  we  might  have  a  continuation  of 
the  hearinps  this  year,  but  apparently 
the  committee  has  been  kept  from  doing 
so  by  the  press  of  other  business.  But  I 
will  say  that  the  chairman  was  kind 
enough"  to  give  me  a  hearing  on  it  last 

fall.  ,      ,,     ,, 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  think  we  should  all 
recoenize  that  this  is  not  an  effort  to 
array  the  executive  branch  against  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
Rather  It  is  simply  a  bill  to  limit  the 
categories  of  questions  required  to  be 
answered  under  penalty  of  law. 

Some  remarks  were  made  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  200  different 
categories  of  forms,  involved  in  the  cen- 
sus of  business  now  in  progress.  Some  of 
us  remember  the  complaints  we  received 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census.  I  can 
easily  remember  the  bitterness  of  some 
of  the  complaints  that  came  in  at  that 
time  I  am  sure  that  unless  we  pass  this 
bill  there  will  be  a  repetition  during  the 
next  census.  There  was  an  article,  I 
think    in  the  Nation's  Business  or  one 


of  the  other  business  publications  re- 
cently on  this  very  subject.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  membership,  because 
it  was  along  the  lines  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  HortonI  concerning  the  cost 
placet!  on  small  business  because  of  all 
the  forms  that  have  to  be  completed. 

Today  we  hear  a  lot  about  each  indi- 
vidual being  computerized.  That  means 
"Big  Brother"  mu.st  look  over  the  .shoul- 
ders of  each  of  us  to  get  the  data  to  feed 
into  these  computers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
a  means  here  to  put  the  harne.<:s  on  "Big 
Brother"  and  to  restrain  him  through 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  such  as  the  one 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BettsI.  or  .some  similar 

bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  limit  the 
number  and  kinds  of  census  questions. 
Unless  this  Congress  moves  to  bring  .some 
reason  to  the  function  of  the  1970  cen- 
sus, Americans  will  be  required  to  answer 
more  than  120  questions  or  risk  fines  and 
jail  terms. 

I  see  no  justification  for  demanding,  in 
a  population  census,  that  all  citizens  be 
forced  to  provide  such  information  as: 
First.  Income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from 
all  sources,  including  alimony,  public  as- 
sistance, pensions,  investments,  and  so 
on: 

Second.  The  value  of  property^or  the 
amount  of  rent  paid; 

Third.  Educational,  marital,  employ- 
ment, aiid  militai-j-  history  in  detail; 

Fourth.  The  names  of  people  with 
whom  bathroom  and  kitchen  facilities 
are  shared; 

Fifth.  A  listing  of  television  and  radio 
sets,  disliwashers,  and  other  household 
items;  and 

Sixth.  The  place  of  birth  of  the  par- 
ents of  the  citizens. 

The  constitutional  purpose  of  the  cen- 
sus is  to  count  people  and  to  provide  a 
basis  for  congressional  redistricting.  In 
what  manner  do  the  above  questions,  or 
answers  thereto,  assist  in  congressional 
districting  or  determining  how  many 
Iieople  are  w^ithin  our  environs? 

The  1970  census  form  should  be  limited 
to  seven  questions,  as  follow^s:-  First, 
name  and  address:  second,  relationship 
to  head  of  household:  third,  sex;  fourth, 
date  of  birth;  fifth,  race  or  color;  six. 
marital  status:  and  .seventh,  visitors  in 
home  at  time  of  census. 

It  might  even  be  possible  to  take  one 
or  two  of  these  questions  off.  But  the 
addition  of  any  further  inquiries  would. 
in  mv  opinion,  constitute  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  the  people's  privacy,  and 
would  most  certainly  violate  the  purpose 
for  which  the  decennial  census  is  pre- 
scribed. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  there  has 
been  participation  in  this  special  order 
on  the  limitation  of  census  questions  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  should  prove 
that  while  the  effort  to  i-eform  the  census 
to  avoid  the  invasion  of  privacy  is  not 
a  controversy  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch,  neither 
is  it  a  pari:!san  matter. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
studious  and  forceful  efforts  In  this  field. 


Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  Tlie 
gentleman  raises  a  point  that  I,  too,  have 
mentioned  several  times  and  for  which 
I  am  very  grateful.  This,  obviou.sly,  is  not 
a  i>arti.san  matter.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
matter.  Not  only  have  I  had  expres.sions 
from  others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  but 
have  also  had  such  expressions  from 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  asserted  that  .something  ought 
to  be  done.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
gentleman  ha*  rai.sed  tliis  point. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  vield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  knows  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
which  he  ha,s  introduced.  My  approach 
is  different  in  that  it  would  limit  the 
questionnaire  to  10  basic  questions,  with 
the  light  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  ask  any  additional  ques- 
tions upon  obtaining  approval  from  the 
two  committees  of  the  Congress  which 
have  juri-sdiction  over  this  matter. 

Mr  Sf>eaker.  I  have  urged  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  on  numerous  occasions  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  His  respon.se  has  been 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
interest  on  the  iiart  of  the  membership 
of  this  House  in  these  matters  to  hold 
further  hearings. 

By  the  luck  of  the  draw  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  this  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Statistics,  three  rookie 
Members  having  been  assigned  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr   Speaker,  let  me  add  my  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  stand  he  has  taken  and  for  what  he 
has  done  today.  I  say  this  because  vari- 
ous Members  who  have  responded  to  this 
special  order  have  indicated  that  there 
is  an  interest  in  further  hearincs  and 
I  am  publicly  calling  upon  the  chairman 
of    the    Subcommittee    on    Census    and 
Statistics  to  hold  hearings.  Certainly  the 
response    today    indicates   cleariy    that 
there  is  sufficient  interest  in  this  body  to 
hold  hearings.  There  is  a  demand  for  it. 
Mv  mail  indicates  that  people  arc  con- 
cerned about  these  numerous  questions, 
about  this  invasion  of  privacy  and  about 
the  "data  bank"  that  has  been  suggested 
bv  .some  sources.  This  is  something  about 
which  the  people  have  concern  and  who 
have  expressed  their  feelings  to  both  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  limitation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  questions  to  be 
asked  during  the  taking  of  the  census, 
that  limitation  ought  to  come  frorn  the 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  this  becau.se  I  do 
not  believe  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
going  to  limit  the  questions.  They  have 
certain  pressures  exerted  upon  them  by 
various  business  groups  which  want  more 
and  more  questions.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  limit  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  hold  hearings  upon  this  legis- 
lation. 
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Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  The 
gentleman  has  been  of  very  great  help 
and  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

I  certainly  wish  to  share  with  the  gen- 
tleman the  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  does  permit  further  hear- 
ings to  be  held  on  this  bill  in  the  very 
near  future 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Loui.siana. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
'he  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
and  I  wish  to  join  with  the  many  other 
colleagues  in  praise  for  your  courage  and 
foresight  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
this  attempt  by  "big  brother  Govern- 
ment" to  illegally  extend  the  constitu- 
tional authority  for  census  to  interfere 
in  our  individual  lives. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  coauthored  .similar 
legi,-;Iation  I  certainly  feel  based  upon 
some  of  the  mail  I  have  received  from 
:he  cons-J-essional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent  that  our  people  as 
soon  as  they  are  fully  awakened  to  this 
problem  are  going  to  rise  up  and  likewise 
regard  tills  as  an  infringement  upon 
their  constitutional  liberties.  Therefore 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  address  my- 
self bnefly  'x)  a  matter  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
to  every  citizen  of  our  Nation  as  well — 
namely  the  cun-ent  plans  for  the  1970 
census. 

As  !t  stands  now  the  1970  census  will 
be  considerably  more  extensive  and  com- 
plicated than  it  was  in  1960.  According 
U-)  latest  plans,  the  number  of  questions 
m  the  100-percent  census  will  be  in- 
creased from  17  tx)  21  subjects.  The  20- 
percent  sample  questiormaire.  which  will 
be  addressed  to  some  16  million  Ameri- 
can households,  will  be  composed  of  67 
-subjects  rather  han  56  subjects  as  in  the 
1960  decennial  census.  And  based  on  esti- 
mates, the  67  subject  questionnaire  for 
example,  will  contain  over  120  questions 
which  must  be  answered  by  those  16  mil- 
lion American  households  sm-veyed  by 
the  census  taker  in  the  20-percent 
sample. 

The  authority  for  a  decennial  census 
goes  back  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Upon 
its  adoption  in  1787,  the  Constitution 
provided : 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  which 
may  be  Included  within  this  tTnion,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  '.  .  .  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  ten  years,  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct. 

Over  the  years  we  have  seen  the  census 
evolve  from  a  simple  population  count  to 
become  a  comprehensive  national  suivey 
involving  a  wide  range  of  questions  relat- 
ing not  only  to  characteristics  of  popula- 
tion but  to  matters  involving  housing, 
education,  and  employment  as  well. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  population,  based  on  current 
plans,  are  to  be  compelled  by  law  to 
answer  over  120  questions  about  them- 
selves and  their  circumstances,  it  seems 


to  me  that  the  Nation,  and  in  particular 
the  Congress,  should  pause  for  a  moment 
and  make  a  determination  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  monster  we  have  turned  loose? 
Is  the  census,  as  currently  structured,  an 
undue  burden  among  the  American 
people?  Are  all  of  the  questions  asked  in 
the  census  absolutely  necessary?  And, 
does  the  1970  census  in  many  respects  in- 
volve an  invasion  of  privacy?  Is  the  far- 
reaching  search  of  the  census  constitu- 
tional? 

Until  these  questions  have  been  fully 
debated  and  resolved  by  the  membership 
of  Congress.  I  deem  it  imperative  that  the 
Congress  refrain  from  making  an  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posed 1970  census. 

As  matters  stand  now.  the  Census 
Bureau,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  has  been  delegated 
more  or  less  blanket  authority  to  make 
the  sole  determination  concerning  the 
number  and  types  of  questions  being 
asked  in  the  decennial  census.  Of  cour.se. 
the  Census  Bureau  in  its  advance  plan- 
ning consults  a  wide  range  of  interests 
in  our  Nation  in  order  to  get  their  views 
on  what  questions  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  final  questionnaire.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself,  and 
in  particular  Congressman  Betts,  have 
voiced  strong  opposition  to  the  Census 
Bureau  including  one's  social  security 
number  and  his  statement  of  religious 
preference  and  other  personal  data  in 
the  forthcoming  census.  In  this  case 
strong  opposition  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  Americans 
has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  these 
two  questions,  which  in  my  mind  not 
only  constituted  a  serious  invasion  of 
privacy  but  have  no  particular  relevance 
to  census  of  population,  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  employment.  Aside  from  our 
success  in  this  area  the  Census  Bureau 
has  held  steadfastly  to  its  plans  to  ask 
of  our  citizens  many  other  questions 
wliich  clearly  are  either  too  personal  or 
unnecessary. 

In  light  oi  these  circumstances.  I 
think  that  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  Congress  in  its  wisdom  and  fair- 
ness must  enact  legislation  which  would 
set  certain  reasonable  limitations  upon 
the  scop>e  and  content  of  the  decennial 
census.  On  February  15  of  this  year  I 
introduced  le.gislation  which  would,  in 
effect,  place  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
categories  of  information  required  to  be 
divulged  under  penalty  of  law  in  cer- 
tain censuses.  Specifically  my  bill — H  R. 
15365 — would  provide  that  any  census 
conducted  under  section  141  of  title  13 
of  the  United  States  Code  be  allowed 
to  include  infoiTnation  on  matters  re- 
lating only  to  the  following  categories: 

First,  name  and  address; 

Second,  relationship  to  head  of  house- 
hold; 

Third,  date  of  birth; 

Fourth,  race  or  color; 

Fifth,  marital  status;  and 

Sixth,  visitors  in  home  at  the  time  of 
the  census. 

Aside  from  the  categories  just  cited. 
my  bill  would  no  longer  make  it  manda- 
tory for  Amciicans  to  answer  questions 
on  such  matters  as:  do  you  share  your 
shower?  where  did  you  live  in  October 
1962?  income  earned  last  year;  place  oi 


work:  marital  history;  whether  you  rent 
or  own  your  home;  and  so  forth.  In 
short,  such  legislation  would  no  longer 
threaten  Americans  to  a  60-day  jail  sen- 
tence or  SI 00  fine  for  not  responding 
to  questions  which  clearly  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  essential  facts  at>out  our 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
tills  matter  at  a  later  date,  but  I  do  hope 
that  the  Congress,  without  any  further 
delay,  will  devote  serious  attention  to 
this  matter  so  that  all  Americans  can  be 
assured  of  iair  and  equitable  treatment 
from  the  Nation's  census  taker. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  tor  his  comments. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gcntlfinan  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldiner,  and  I 
too  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
uncovering  what  he  has.  Many  people 
will  be  answering  questions  about  their 
personal  lives  that  it  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary  to  imcover.  I  am  sure  that 
business  could  use  the  answers  to  even 
more  questions  than  are  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire, but  it  certainly  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
to  gather  this  infonnation. 

Many  organizations  would  like  to  have 
that  infoiTnation,  and  I  believe  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  gather  that 
information. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  coUeasues  for  their  efforts  in  working 
for  a  sensible  1970  decennial  census  of 
l)opulation  and  housing. 

It  has  been  my  pri\ilege  to  cosponsor 
a  bill.  H,R.  16101,  which  would  limit  the 
mandatory  census  questions  to  seven: 
name  and  address;  relationship  to  liead 
of  household;  sex;  date  of  birth;  race  or 
color;  marital  status;  and  visitors  in 
home  at  time  of  census. 

The  aforementioned  questions  are  the 
ones  essential  to  the  basic  enumeration 
of  population  as  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  determine  congressional  dis- 
tricting. Any  other  questions,  wliicii  are 
deemed  useful  to  Government  agencies, 
.should  be  asked  on  a  voitmtary  basis. 

At  the  iJirsem  time,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  lias  i^roposed  67  subjects  for  in- 
clusion in  the  1970  questionnaire.  These 
recommended  subjects  amount  to  a  vio- 
lation of  personal  privacy  and  laarass- 
ment  to  the  public. 

Furthennore,  the  proposed  Bureau  of 
Census  questionnaire  will  require  higher 
Federal  appropriations  and  may  cause 
mcomplete  reports  wiiicii  distort  essen- 
tial statistics. 

As  it  has  been  jioiiited  out  previously, 
the  overall  questionnaire  should  be 
evaluated  as  to  the  likelihood  of  maxi- 
mum response,  the  cost  benefit  ratio  of 
questions  asked,  priorities  of  Federal  in- 
formation needs,  and  the  possible  ex- 
tension of  Federal  authority  into  citi- 
zen riglits  of  privacy. 

The  legislation  that  v.e  are  discussing 
today  places  the  proper  emphasis  on  the 
questions  that  our  citizens  must  answer 
and  only  the  information  thai  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  under  the  Constitution. 

I  strongly  urce  that  the  Members  of 
this    House   join   witli   us   in   exercising 


proper  congressional  control  over  the 
questions  asked  in  the  1970  decennial 
census. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  liis  comments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mi^ 
Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  will  be  ^lad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  ,        ^.    . 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  performed 
a  real  service  to  the  counti-y  in  not  only 
introducing  this  bill,  but  in  doing  the 
research  and  the  work  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  recall  any  i)iece  of  legislation 
in  many  months  that  has  created  as 
much  correspondence  from  my  own  dis- 
trict as  has  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  100  ix^rcent  of  the  correspondence 
is  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  feehng  in 
this  countrv— thi-oughout  the  whole 
countiT— that  the  Government  is  mov- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  daily  lives 
and  the  existence  of  all  of  the  people. 
Certainly  this  unwarranted  invasion  of 
privacy  is  evidenced  by  the  length  and 
scope  of  the  Census  Buieau's  question- 
naires, and  this  is  a  good  indication  of 
that. 

One  has  the  feeling  that  there  is  a 
little  bureaucrat  who  is  just  sitting 
around  throwing  Gem  clips  into  a  waste 
basket  and  dreaming  up  more  questions 
that  might  be  added  on  to  the  census 
questionnaires  with  no  rhyme  or  reason. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  gentleman  is  .successful,  and  I 
support  and  endorse  what  he  is  doing. 
I  liope  that  .soon  the  committee  will  re- 
ix)rt  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
so  that  the  House  can  give  the  bill  an 
ovenvhelming  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  .■\labama  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  bringing?  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

I  would  also  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  since  this  is  the  era  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, when  so  many  i^eople  are  de- 
ciding for  themselves  as  to  what  law 
they  will  obey  or  disobey,  what  would  be 
the  penalty  if  a  citizen  were  to  decide 
that  he  would  disobey  the  law  by  refusing 
to  fill  out  the  census  information  ques- 
tionnaires that  are  submitted  to  him. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  asking  what  the  penalty  now 
is  in  the  law? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BETTS.  There  is  a  $100  fine,  and 
CO  days'  imi^iisonment. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  does.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  how  big  must  the  Government's 
role  be  in  gathering  census  information 
of  private  individuals?  And  how  open 
ended  must  fact  gathering  of  people's 
private  lives  become  before  it  is  con- 
sidered complete?  No  one,  it  .seems  to  me, 
has  answered  these  questions  to  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Census  taking  can  constitute  an  undue 
invasion  of  the  people  s  privacy.  I  seri- 
ously question  the  depth  to  which  the 
Census  Bureau  may  inquire  into  a  private 
life  under  penalty  of  law.  Under  a  pro- 
posal brought  to  my  attention,  some  120 
questions  would  be  involved.  Such  a  huge 
inquisition  really  would  overstep  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  Congress 
to  take  a  census.  . 

A   compilation  of   facts  on  an  indi- 
viduals age,  sex,   race,   marital   status, 
education,  and  occupation  appears  to  be 
adequate  for  a  census  which  would  pro- 
vide the  information  for  equitable  redis- 
trictins  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  must  be  a  limit  somewhere.  Ex- 
cessive questions  aLso  are  made  on  busi- 
ness   industrv,    and    agriculture.    Great 
demands  are  made  on  their  time  and  re- 
sources for  answers  which  art  often  of 
a  highlv  questionable  use.  So  matters  of 
invading    i^rivacy   through   census   pro- 
cedure pertains  not  only  to  individuals 
but  to  all  strata  of  activity.  Perhaps  ad- 
ditional questions,  of  value  to  those  who 
lely   heavily   on  census  data,   could  be 
made  optional.  But  a  reasessment  is  in 
order. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  public 
good  and  private  life  both  be  sen-ed  in 
the  taking  of  the  census— and  that  only 
basic  questions  may  be  required  to  re- 
ceive answers. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Betts  J  for  his  dedication  to.  providing 
the  American  people  with  an  luicompli- 
cated  census  form. 

In  1960  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ported the  total  iwpulation  of  the  United 
States  to  be  179  million.  On  this  report 
the  apportionment  of  the  seats  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deter- 
mined. Five  years  later  the  Census  Bu- 
reau estimated  that  it  had  not  counted 
5.7  million  people  or  3  jsercent  of  our 
population.  This  amounted  to  an  11 -seat 
error  in  the  House.  It  is  imperative  for 
the  effective  representation  of  all  of  the 
people  that  the  census  figures  be  accu- 
rate and  immediately  available. 

But  we  can  have  an  accurate  census 
immediately  available  when  the  form 
is  123  questions  long?  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  form  takes  35  min- 
utes and  an  eighth-grade  education  to 
complete.  Of  the  5.7  million  uncounted 
In  1960,  2.1  million  were  nonwhlte.  Will 
they  be  counted  In  1970?  Are  they  to  re- 
main unrepresented  and  uncounted  be- 
cause their  educational  level  frustrates 
them  and  prevents  them  from  complet- 
ing the  form?  Are  they  to  remain  un- 
represented  because   their   non-English 


speaking  background  prevents  them  from 
completing  the  form? 

Yet  these  are  the  same  people  to  whom 
so  many  of  our  welfare  and  human  pro- 
grams are  directed.  How  can  we  possibly 
estimate  how  many  people  arc  going  to 
be  eligible  for  payments  over  72  years  of 
age  if  the  undercount  rate  in  this  age 
group  gives  the  census  figures  Uttle 
credence?  With  a  S30  billion  deficit  can 
this  Congress  afford  to  legislate  programs 
such  as  .social  secuilty  with  this  inaccu- 
rate count? 

The    statistic    givers— the    American 
people— have  no  role  in  determining  the 
questions  asked.  Tins  is  decided  by  the 
statistics  users.  Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus uses  three  committees  in  prepanng 
the  census  form.  Membership  to  these 
committees  Is  based  upon  the  individual's 
expertise  in  liis  respective  field  and  his 
experience   in   using  different  tyi>es  of 
census  data.  There  is  no  balance— evei-y 
step  IS  staffed  with  those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  decennial  census 
providing    them    with    .statistical    data. 
Who  is  going  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  public?  Who  is  going  to  Insure  that 
every  ix)ssible  American  is  counted?  It  Is 
clearly  up  to  this  Congress  to  take  this 
task— I  think  It  imperative  that  we  ac- 
cept this  responsibility. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  plans  that  arc 
belnc  made  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  taking  of  the  1970  U.S.  ccnsu.s^ 
I  am  disturbed.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
believe  these  plans  are  faulty  to  the 
point  of  being  ridiculous:  and  I  ihmk 
unless  they  are  corrected.  1970  mi'^ht 
become  the  year  of  the  most  inaccurate 
census  this  country  has  ever  taken. 

To  begin  with.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  this  year  the  plan  is  to  mail 
questionnaires  to  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Tlie  remainder 
will  be  canvassed  by  enumerators.  This 
would  require  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  wlllinglv  fill  in  the  questionnaires 
and  mall  them  back  to  the  Government. 
I  can  tell  vou  that  the  nature  of  the 
questions  on  .some  of  these  question- 
naires IS  so  personal  that  it  would  sur- 
prise me  If  anv  large  percentage  of  re- 
cipients will  fill  them  out  accurately  and 
return  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  iircsent 
plan  in  1970  some  residents  of  our  50 
States  will  be  asked  to  answer  over  100 
questions  covering  67  subjects.  For  rx- 
ample.  the  Census  Bureau  will  want  to 
know  the  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
■Do  you  share  your  bathtub  or  shower?" 
-What  Is  your  telephone  number?"  'How 
much  rent  do  you  pay?"  "How  many- 
hours  did  your  husband  work  least  year .' 
•Do  vou  walk  to  work  or  take  a  taxi? 
•How  much  money  did  you  make  last 

vear?" 

Some  of  the  forms  run  eight  pages 
lonff  but  not  every  citizen  would  be 
asked  the  same  questions.  For  example, 
one  household  in  four  would  receive  the 
long  form;  5  percent  of  those  who  re- 
ceive the  long  form  would  get  an  addi- 
tional list  of  detailed  questions.  Never- 
theless, all  those  who  refuse  to  answer 
for  anv  reason  could  be  penalized. 

Mr.  "speaker.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  Federal  Government 
came  up  with  the  idea  that  the  American 
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people  should  be  compelled  to  answer 
such  questions.  It  certainly  was  not  from 
the  Constitution,  for  the  Constitution  has 
only  one  sentence  on  this  subject  and 
It  says: 

The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  with- 
in every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  In 
■"Kh  mr\nner  as  they  shnll  hy  law  direct. 

Originally,  of  course  the  census  was  to 
be  used  primarily  for  the  purpwsc  of  re- 
apriortionins,'  the  Congress.  Later  it  was 
expanded  to  include  statistics  on  housing 
and  unemplo>-ment  However,  nothing  in 
•-he  Constitution  or  the  laws  justified 
inakinet  mandatory  the  answers  to  the 
kind  of  questions  I  ha%T  just  mentioned. 

For  th'ise  who  do  not  know  it,  the  Fed- 
e-  al  law  requires  every  citizen  to  answer 
ail  the  census  questions  or  face  60  days 
in  ail  or  a  $100  fine.  It  is  my  belief  that 
privacy  ls  invaded  and  violated  when  a 
Government  bureai;  can  make  questions 
It  arbitranly  decides  upon  mandatory 
,jpon  .American  citizens. 

Cortainlv  nothlnE:  in  recent  conpres- 
sional  Intent  was  meant  to  justify  such 
ii'.vasion  of  privacy  because  not  since 
1940 — not  in  28  years — has  Congress  con- 
sidered legislation  affecting  the  taking 
of  the  Decennial  Census. 

I  believe  the  proper  approach  to  this 
problem  is  the  one  devised  by  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  J.ackson 
Betts.  Republican  of  Ohio,  who  has  made 
a  long  and  detailed  study  of  the  census 
problem.  His  approach,  with  which  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  at  this 
time,  is  incorporated  in  H.R.  10952. 

This  bill  contains  a  largely  voluntary 
approach  on  the  taking  of  the  census 
except  for  several  questions  which  are 
essential  to  the  constitutional  purpose  of 
the  canvass.  These  few,  pertinent  ques- 
tions should  be  mandatory  on  all  citi- 
zens, and  would  be  under  H.lt.  10952. 
But  all  other  questions  that  the  Bureau 
might  want  to  put  Into  its  questionnaire 
would  be  regarded  as  voluntary  and  the 
American  people  could  answer  them  or 
'T.ot  as  they  '^ee  fit. 

Th:=  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  true 
way  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
US.  Census  Bureau  and  still  preserve 
the  privacy  which  the  American  people 
hold  dear. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  This 
proposed  monstrosity,  the  1970  census 
form,  must  be  corrected  now. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  across  the 
land  about  cutting  down  on  "big  govern- 
ment" and  here  is  one  instance  where  the 
Congress  can  act  to  do  just  that.  The 
average  citizen,  as  all  of  us  here  well 
know,  is  overburdened  with  the  filling 
out  of  Government  forms  today  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  almost  intolerable.  He  does 
not  need  another  burden  of  this  nature. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  "invasion  of  privacy"  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  proposed  1970  census 
form  does  not  represent  just  that  I  would 
like  to  know  what  does. 

Furthermore,  we  are  in  a  time  of  fi- 
nancial crisis  iri  our  great  Nation.  The 
use  of  the  1970  proposed  form  will  add 
an  extra  S20  to  $25  million  to  our  Gov- 
ernment expenses  in    1970    This   is  not 


necessary  just  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  In  a  position  to  answer  more 
marketing  research  questions,  in  my 
view. 

We  always  hear  that  such  and  such  a 
record  is  confidential  and  would  never  be 
given  to  unauthorized  persons.  But,  how 
many  times  a  year  is  information  from 
someone's  persormel  files  leaked  to  a 
friendly  newsman  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. You  and  I  know  that  it  happens 
more  times  than  we  like  to  think  about. 

Therefore,  I  support  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  in  this  matter  and  would  hope  that 
our  census  forms  can  be  kept  simple  and 
limited  to  proper  questions. 

Mr.  KI.KPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Betts  I  for  obtaining  a  special  order  this 
afternoon  to  draw  attention  to  a  matter 
that  will  soon  affect  the  entire  ixjpulation 
of  this  country — the  U.S.  census. 

The  proposed  census  form  that  all 
Americans  will  come  face  to  face  with  in 
1970  is  long.  It  is  detailed.  It  is  complex. 
It  is  all  encompassing.  Worst  of  all, 
answering  is  mandatory. 

My  feelings  on  the  matter  became  quite 
apparent  on  the  afternoon  that  I  sat 
down  with  the  latest  informational  copy 
of  the  U.S.  census.  The  further  I  waded 
through  the  fonns,  the  more  I  bristled. 
If  I  am  merely  to  give  my  name  and 
address  and  other  vital  information  such 
as  sex  and  date  of  birth — I  do  not  mind 
in  the  least.  But  when  I  am  told  in  a 
national  census  that  I  am  forced,  under 
threat  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  an- 
swer with  whom  I  share  my  shower — 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  dampens  my  whole 
outlook. 

When  the  census  form,  which  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is  basically  a  survey  of 
the  American  home  and  its  occupants, 
takes  on  the  gargantuan  proportions  of 
an  epistle  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  go  through,  I  think  the  emphasis  has 
become  misdirected.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  have  the  interest  or 
patience  to  answer  the  nimierous  and 
complex  questions  asked.  I  do  not  think 
either  the  type  of  questions  asked  on 
the  census  form,  or  their  number,  justi- 
fies making  nonanswering  a  crime  sub- 
ject to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Questions 
relating  to  the  value  of  the  property,  the 
equipment  in  the  home  and  the  appli- 
ances, do  nothing  but  clutter  the  impor- 
tant and  vital  questions  a  census  is  sup- 
posed to  answer. 

I  am  in  favor  of  limiting  the  questions 
that  will  appear  on  the  official  1970  cen- 
sus to  seven  simple  and  direct  questions 
as  proposed  by  H.R.  10952  and  other 
bills.  These  questions  are  as  follows: 
Name  and  address,  relationship  to  head 
of  household,  sex,  date  of  birth,  race  or 
color,  marital  status,  and  visitors  in 
home  at  time  of  census.  These  questions 
should  be  made  mandatory.  If  other  ques- 
tions are  going  to  be  asked,  such  as  with 
whom  I  share  my  shower,  how  I  enter 
my  home,  and  where  I  lived  in  October  of 
1962,  they  should  appear  on  a  separate 
form  and  should  be  volimtary.  If  the 
Government,  research  organizations,  and 
the  academicians  want  a  complete  socio- 
logical survey  done,  let  it  be  done  at  the 
convenience  of  the  American  dweller  and 
not  under  force  of  law  requiring  a  man- 
datory answer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  census  that  is 
going  to  the  American  public  in  1970 
is  not  the  only  census  form  that  wUl  hit 
the  people  in  my  district.  The  North 
Dakota  farmers  will  be  hit  as  will  farm- 
ers across  the  Nation  in  1969  with  the 
agricultural  census,  which  is  required  by 
law  every  5  years.  Here,  too,  I  ask  the 
question,  "How  much  of  the  information 
asked  is  really  needed?" 

Farmers  next  year  will  have  to  give  the 
precise  figures  on  the  amount  of  ferti- 
lizer and  irrigation  water  used.  They  will 
have  to  give  an  account  of  their  produc- 
tion practices.  Tliey  will  have  to  give 
their  crop  yields.  They  will  luave  to  dis- 
close how  much  money  they  owe.  They 
will  have  to  ;:how  how  their  operation  is 
financed.  I  say  "have  to,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  farmer  must  answer  under 
the  threat  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

I  think  the  Government  lias  crossed 
the  line  that  tuitil  this  time  marked  the 
limits  of  a  person's  privacy.  And  thi.s  in- 
vasion of  the  farmer's  privacy  is  es- 
pecially repugnant  because  agriculture 
is  the  foundation  of  this  country's  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  stop 
the  Government  from  having  a  legiti- 
mate and  appropriate  access  to  farm  rec- 
ords. But  let  us  remember  one  fact.  No 
farmer — or  other  businessman  for  that 
matter — is  likely  to  want  to  divulge  his 
secrets  of  operation  to  the  Government 
or  anybody  else. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ob- 
tains numerous  periodic  reports  from 
farmers  already.  Here,  too,  I  hesitate  be- 
cause the  inaccuracy  of  many  of  the 
Department's  estimates  of  production  in 
the  past  have  had  disastrous  effects  on 
market  prices.  I  have  no  intention  of 
putting  the  farmers  in  my  district,  al- 
ready in  a  financial  crisis  because  of 
high  production  costs  and  low  selling 
prices,  at  the  further  mercy  of  specula- 
tors and  competitors  because  of  the 
Government's  desire  to  get  all  the  infor- 
mation It  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  fright- 
enmg  aspect  to  the  agricultural  census. 
Tliat  relates  to  the  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  required  to  answer. 
Tlae  farmer  of  today  must  have  a  rec- 
ordkeeping system  of  some  kind.  But  the 
questions  asked  the  fanners  will  go  be- 
yond the  farmer's  expertise  in  many 
cases  and  require  him  to  hire  an  ac- 
countant, lawyer,  land  suiveyor,  and 
statistician.  This  is  a  burden  that  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  farmer.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of  the  Government  getting  carried 
away  with  its  own  census  system. 

There  are  a  nimrber  of  bills  in  Con- 
gress designed  to  limit  the  questions  that 
may  be  asked  in  the  1969  agricultural 
censtis.  I  am  in  favor  of  bills  like  this, 
for  example  H.R.  15418  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Battin],  because  it  brings  the 
issue  into  sharp  focus.  Hearings  on  those 
bills  will  answer  the  questions  tiiat  have 
arisen  on  the  propriety  of  the  Govern- 
ment's inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
American  farmer.  Let  us  put  the  burden 
on  the  Government  to  show  this  Con- 
gress just  v.hy  it  needs  the  answers  to 
the  numerous  and  detailed  questions  on 
Its  1969  agricultural  census. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
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tinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  questionnaire  proposed  to  be  used  in 
the  1970  census  of  population,  housing, 
and  employment. 

My  own  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject  by  many  of  my  constituents 
who  have  become  aware  of  the  Federal 
Government's  growing  interest  in  various 
personal  aspects  of  their  lives.  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  cjuestionnaire  which  16  mil- 
lion American  families  will  be  required 
to  answer,  under  penalty  of  $100  fine  or 
60  days'  imprisonment,  gives  substance  to 
their  alarm.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  in 
this  Congress  to  know  exactly  what  this 
Government  is  asking  of  its  citizens  and 
to  take  the  steps  necessarj'  to  protect  the 
interest  of  these  citizens. 

The  concept  of  Government  question- 
naires rankles  me  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. Where  does  the  information 
go'.^  Who  sees  it?  Is  it  melded  with  income 
tax  return  data  to  form  a  complete  pic- 


ture of  me  and  my  family?  Do  my 
an.swers  to  this  questionnaire  jibe  com- 
pletely with  answers  to  similar  questions 
on  other  studies?  Will  these  results  be 
put  into  a  computer  bank  to  be  the  basis 
of  a  dossier  which  will  be  updated  and 
enlarged  as  more  information  is 
gathered? 

Let  us  note  that  this  census  inquiry  is 
but  one  of  many  Federal  Government 
surveys  being  conducted  among  private 
citizens  and  private  busines.ses.  Not  only 
are  these  surveys  time-consuming  to 
complete,  they  are  often  offensive  in 
their  intrusion  into  confidential  personal 
or  business  affairs.  At  times,  they  are  so 
complex  that  the  services  of  a  i^rofes- 
sional  specialist — an  accountant  or  an 
attorney — are  required,  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizen.  Some  of  these  surveys  are 
mandatory,  some  are  voluntar>' — but  a 
man  receiving  an  official  form  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  requesting  specific 
facts  and  statistics  and  demanding  that 


it  be  returned  within  a  time  certain,  is  not 
always  aware  that  he  has  a  right,  in  some 
instances,  to  ignore  it. 

Attached  to  my  comments  is  a  list  of 
Census  Bureau  surveys  of  busines.smcn. 
these  surveys  number  113.  And  this  list 
does  not  include  surveys  of  ijrivate  citi- 
z,ens.  of  which  the  decennial  census  is 
but  one  example.  Nor  does  it  include  sur- 
veys and  studies  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ture.  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
countless  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

There  is  a  very  fundamental  question 
here  of  possible  invasion  of  privacy,  a 
question  with  far-reaching  implications. 
I  urge  its  .serious  and  immediate  consid- 
eration by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  list  follows: 


LIST  OF  CENSUS  BUREAU  SURVEYS  DtPENOENT  UPON  RESPONSES  FROM  BUSINESSMEN  COVERING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  l%b  » 


Title 


Volun- 
tary 
Frequency  (V)  or 

manda- 
tory (M) 


Agriculture  (cotton  Rinnrng): 
Cotton  Ginned  by  States 


Cotton  Ginned  by  Counties 

Business: 

Weekly  Sales  ot  Retail  Stores.. 

Monthly  Retail  Trade  Report- 

Retail  Trade  Annual  Report 

Montriiy  Wholesale  Trade  Report 

Canned  Food  Report.  

Green  Cotlee  Inventories  and  Roastings. . 

Selected  Service  Trades  Survey 

County  Business  Patterns. -- 

Construction; 

Construction  Reports-  Housinfi  Starts.  .- 

Construction  Reports  -Housing  Sales 

Construction  Reports  — Building  Permits. 
Value  o(  New  Construction  Put  m  Place. 


Semimonthly.  12 
times  during 
season. 

Monthly.  6  times 
during  season. 

Weekly  .. 

Monthly 

Annual  . 

Monthly 

6  times  year.     .. 

Quarterly  . 

Monthly. 

Annual 

Monthly, 
do 

do 

do..   


Industry;  .  „  .      ,„  « 

Manutactures' Shipments.  Inventories,  and  Orders (iw  3) 

Manufactures'   Export  Sales  and   Orders  ol   Durable  Goods 
(M-4A). 

Annual  Survey  ol  Manutactures  (MA  100). 

Flour  Milling  Products  (M2DA).  .       --.-.-.V„V.V 

Conlectionery.  including  Chocolate  Products (MZOL) 

Poultry  and  Livestock  Feed  Production  (M20t).  .   .. 

Salad  Dressing.  Mayonnaise,  and  Related  Products  (MZOF) 

Fats  and  Oils(M20J).. 

Fats  and  Oils(M20K) .- 

Woven  Fabrics(M22A)  v  v---V«i^A» 

Consumption  on  Woolen  and  Worsted  Systems  (M2Z0) 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Machinery  Activity  (M22t)..         

Spun  Yarn  tor  Sale  (MZ2F) - 

Narrow  Fabrics  (M22G) - - - 

Knit  Cloth  lorSale(M22K) 

Tutted  Textile  Products  (M22L). . 

Stocks  ol  Wool  and  Related  Fibers  (M22M) 

Cotton  Man-Made  Filjei  Staple,  and  Linters  (M22P).- 

Rugs,  Carpets,  and  Carpeting  (M22Q).    ^     ^       ■    .    .,,„„c. 

Cotton,  Silk  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Woven  Goods  Finished (M2ZS). 

Cotton  Broad-Woven  Goods  (M22T) 

Man-Made  Fiber  Broad-Woven  Goods  (M22T  2). 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Woven  Goods  (M22T  3). 

Tire  Cord  and  Tire  Cord  Fabric  (M22T  4) 

Bonded  Fiber  Fabrics  (M22T  5). . 

Felts   Except  Woven  Felts  and  Hats  (M22T  6).  . 

Apparel  (M23A)  . 

Men's  Apparel  (M23B) 

Knit  Underwear  and  Nightwear  (M23C) 

Gloves  and  Mittens  (M23D)  ,,„„uv 

Women's.  Misses',  and  Juniors  Apparel  (MZJH)... 
Brassieres,  Corsets,  and  Allied  Garments  (M23J). 

Sheets.  Pillowcases,  and  Towels  (M23)() 

Red  Cedar  Shingles  (M24C)  -  ./„,«r, 

Hardwood  Plywood;  Production  and  Shipments (NI2lt> 
Softwood  Plywood  (M24H)  ,.,,„, 

lumber  Production  and  Mill  Stocks  (M241). . 
Mattresses  and  Bedsprings(M25E).^ 
Manufacturers'  Shipments  of  Office  Furniture  (M25F). 

Pulp,  Paper,  and  Board  (M26A).  .,„„-   

Converted  Flexible  Packaging  Products  {M26F) 


Monthly. 
...do.. 


V 
V 
M 
V 
V 
V 
V 
M 

V 
V 
V 
V 

V 
.  V 


Title. 


Frequency 


Volun- 
tary 
(V)oi 
manda- 
tory (M) 


Materials 


Annual M 

Monthly V 

...do V 

Annual — M 

...do M 

Monthly M 

do M 

....-do. V 

do V 

Annual M 

Monthly..  V 


Annual. 

do 

Semiannual 

Annual  .. 
Monthly 
Annual.  . 

do 
Quarterly. 

do. 

do. 

do 
Annual 
Quarterly 
Annual 
Monthly 
Quarterly    . 
Annual  . 
Monthly  . 
Anitual 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

Monthly  . 

Annual    . 

Monthly... 

do 


Industry — Continued 

lnorp.inic  Chemicals  and  Gases  (M28A> 
Superphosphate   and    Other    Phosphatic    feitilizei 

(M28D) 

Paint.  Varnish  and  Lacquer  (M28F)  „    .         . 

Shipments  ol  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Ixcept  Biologicals 

Asphalt  and  Tar  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  (M29A). 
Sales  of  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases  (WK)  ,„,,,., 

Rubber  Supply  and  Distribution  lor  the  United  States  (IVISUA).. 

Shipments  ol  Selected  Plastics  Products  (M30D) 

Plastics  Bottles  (M30E). 

Shoes  and  Slippeis(M31A)  .,„„rv 

Luggage  Briefcases,  and  Personal  Leather  Good5(M31l). ... 

Refractories  (M32C)..  -- 

Clay  Construction  Products  (M32D)     „    -,  ■  v,.,,,,. 

Pressed  and  Blown  Glassware  (Except  Glass  ConUineis)(M32t). 

Glass  Containers  (M32G)...  - 

Fibrous  Glass  (M32I) 

Iron  and  Steel  Foundries (M33A) 

Steel  Mill  Products  (MA33B)-.     

Commercial  Steel  Forgings  (M33C) 

Nonterrous  Castings  (M33t) 

Magnesium  Mill  Products  (M33G). 

Steel  Mill  Shapes  and  Forms  (M33H) 

Metal  Cans(M34D) 

Plumbing  Fixtures  (M34E) 

Steel  Power  Boilers  (MA34G) 

Closures  for  Containers  (M34H).  ,..,.„, 

Steel  Shipping  Barrels,  Drums  and  Pails  (M34K). 

Healing  and  Cooking  Equipment  (M34N) 

Converted  Aluminum  Foil  (MA34P) 

Farm  Machineiy  and  Equipment  (M3'jA) 

Typewriters  (M3bC)-    . 

Construction  Machinery  (M3bD) 

Mining  Machinery  (MA3bF)  . 

Farm  Pumps  (M3bG) 

Fans  Blowers  and  Unit  Heaters  (lifl3bH). 

Internal  Combustion  Engines  (MA3bL).  ,.,..,,„. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Relrigeiation  Equipment  (MA3bM) 

Pumps  and  Compressors  (MA36P)  ,..,,<,d% 

Office  and  Computing  and  Accounting  Machines  (MA3SK) 

Tractors  and  Faim  Equipment  (f^3bS) 

Coin-opeialed  Vending  Machines  (MA3bU) 

Metalwoiking  Machinery  (M3bW)...  _     .    , 

Switchgear  and  Switchboard  Apparatus   Relays  and  Controls 
(MA36A) 

Electric  Lamps  (M36B). 

Fluorescent  Lamp  Ballasts  (M36C) 

Electric  Lamps  (M360)  . 

Electric  Housewares  and  Fans  (MA3bE) 

Motors  and  Generators  (MA36H). 

Wiring  Devices  and  Supplies  (MA36K) 

Lightingjixtures  (MA36L) 

Radios,  Television.  Record  Players  (MA  36M) 

Selected  Electronic  and  Associated  Products  (MA36N) 

Backlogol  Orders.  Aircralt(M37D) 

Complete  P«opelleis  (M37E). 

Complete  Aircraft  (M37G) 

Truck  Trailers  (M37L)....  ,.„.«o> 

Selected  Inslri.menis  and  Related  Picducls  (rirA38B). . 

Atomic  Energy  Products  and  Services  (MA3eQ).    . 


do 

M 

do 

.  V 

do 

V 

Annual 

M 

Monthly 

V 

Annual 

V 

Monthly 

M 

Annual 

r^ 

Monthly     . 

V 

do 

V 

do 

.    V 

Quaiterly 

.    V 

Monthly 

.    V 

Annual  . 

M 

MonUily 

.    V 

Annual 

.   M 

Monthly 

M 

Annual- 

M 

Monthly. 

.   V 

[10 

V 

■III 

M 

V 

-do 

V 

Quarterly 

.  V 

Annual  . 

M 

Monthly 

.  V 

do 

.   V 

do 

.   V 

Annual 

M 

Quarterly 

.   V 

Monthly. 

V 

Quarterly 

V 

Annual 

M 

Monthly 

V 

Quaiterly 

V 

Annual 

M 

do 

.     M 

do 

M 

do 

M 

Monthly 

V 

Annual  .. 

M 

Quarterly 

M 

Annual  . 

M 

Quarterly 

V 

do- 

V 

Monthly 

.   V 

Annual  .. 

M 

do  . 

M 

.do           V 

M 

do  . 

M 

do. 

■    M 

do        .     - 

M 

Quaitetly 

_     V 

Semiannual    . 

V 

Monthly  . 

V 

-do 

M 

Annual 

M 

do  . 

M 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proce- 
dure and  questionnaire  proposed  for  the 
1970  census  are  complicated,  time-con- 
.suming,  and  lengthy  to  a  point  of  being 
ineffective. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  plan  for  a 
mailout,  mailback  procedure  in  the  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas,  which  includes 
60  to  65  percent  of  the  total  population 
in  the  United  States,  of  a  form  of  more 


than  120  items  for  citizens  to  check  or 
fill  in,  renders  the  necessity  of  a  census 
useless. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  figured 
that  it  required  at  least  a   lOth-grade 
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education  'o  complete  the  test  forms  pro- 
posed for  use  In  1970.  and  when  this  is 
placed  in  the  Hght  of  the  fact  that  an 
estimated  17  million  adults  over  age  25 
in  the  United  States  have  only  an 
eighth-grade  education,  it  renders  the 
purpose  of  the  census  useless.  I  ask  how 
you  can  question  the  heavily  populated 
inner  city  population,  where  censtis 
figures  are  the  most  needed,  with  a  cen- 
sus form  too  complicated  for  their  use. 

Plus.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  face 
prosecution  for  failing  to  complete  and 
return  the  completed  questionnaire. 

The  purpose  of  the  new,  lengthy,  and 
often  personal  census  fonn  appears  to 
be  to  cut  costs,  which  is  always  desirable, 
but  if  the  result  is  that  an  inadequate  or 
Incomplete  census  is  obtained,  then  not 
hiring  enumerators  would  appear  false 
economy  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  the  plans  and  questionnaires  for 
use  in  the  1970  census  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment misht  obtain  a  dollar's  worth 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  ZJON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ex- 
amination of  my  mailbox  indicates  that 
a  great  many  people  in  southern  Indiana 
are  concerned  about  their  •■.';noopy"  Gov- 
eniment  in  Washington.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  our  distant  early  history,  the 
word  "census"  denoted  a  decennial  event 
which  was  utilized  mainly  to  determine 
the  proper  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  Congress.  Although,  from 
these  early  times,  citi^'cn.s  were  required 
by  the  law  to  answer  the  limibed  ques- 
tions contained  in  this  cen.sus,  the  brev- 
ity and  intent  of  the  questionnaire 
caused  Americans  to  cooperate  in  an- 
swering it. 

Now  we  are  besieged  by  censuses  on 
every  hand.  It  L*;  not  enough  that  every 
citizen  be  subjected  to  the  old  decennial 
item,  now  encompassing  67  sub.jects  con- 
tained in  120  questions.  John  Q.  House- 
holder may,  in  addition,  hs  confronted 
with  a  business  census  or  a  \  eterans  cen- 
sus or  an  agricultural  census — all  in  the 
name  of  efRcient  Government.  Efficient 
for  wliom?  Certainly  not  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  must,  in  many  cases,  re- 
tain outside  help  at  a  considerable  fee 
to  assist  him  in  preparing  the  moun- 
taino.us  itrm  that  pries  into  every  aspect 
of  his  operation.  Certainly  not  the  aver- 
age householder  who  is  confronted  with 
a  complex  and  involved  set  of  inquiries 
into  all  facets  of  Ids  personal  life  over  a 
period  of  years. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  1960  census,  some  5.7  mil- 
lion of  our  citizens  did  not  report.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  were  apparently  dis- 
advantaged and  uneducated  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  deteriorated  portions  of  urban 
Anieiica.  These  people  simply  were  not 
equipped  to  handle  a  form  of  such  com- 
plexity. Under  the  mailout  plan  for  the 
1970  census,  an  even  more  cohipiicated 
document,  by  some  11  subject  areas,  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  en  even  greater 
nimiber  will  fail  to  complete  the  form. 
Without  a  census  enumerator  to  assist 
them,  the  entire  purpose  of  obtaining 
accurate  census  results  will  be  defeated. 
A  great  deal  of  money  and  preparation 
may  have  just  as  well  been  poured  down 
tiie  drain.  I  submit  that  a  simpler  man- 
datory questionnaire  is  the  answer  to 


this  and  therefore  I  intend  to  support 
fully  the  legislation  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Jackson  Betts,  to  limit  the  number 
of  mandatoi-y  questions  in  the  decennial 
census  to  those  dealing  with  name,  ad- 
dress, age,  sex,  race,  head  of  household, 
and  visitors  in  the  home  at  the  time  of 
the  census.  All  other  Inquiries  should  be 
voluntary  in  nature. 

Ours  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  big 
brother  society.  Individuals  have  the 
right  to  retain  their  privacy  and  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  respect 
this  right. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  BettsI,  for  leading  this  dis- 
cussion on  needed  refomis  in  the  1970 
Cen.sus  on  Population.  Housing  and  Un- 
employment. The  issue  of  reform  has 
been  before  us  for  several  years,  and 
now  the  time  for  the  censustaking  is  less 
than  2  years  away. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  proposed  a 
bill,  H.R.  5247.  which  would  include  a 
category  on  the  physically  handicapped 
in  the  1970  census.  Present  statistics  on 
the  number  of  people  handicapped  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  incapacitated,  are  hopelessly 
inadequate. 

The  hodge-podge  of  data  and  esti- 
mates with  which  we  must  work  today 
are  the  result  of  many  .scattered  surveys 
of  often  casual  or  biased  interpretations. 
Figures  quoted  on  the  number  of  handi- 
capped Americans  vary  considerably. 
Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  20  mil- 
lion. The  confusion  is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  any  clear  definition 
of  what  constitutes  being  handicapped. 
Many  of  the  definitions  represent  only 
medical  determinations,  not  activity 
limitations. 

Tills  suggests  tlic  difficulties  that  may 
be  encountered  in  developing  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  h.andicapped.  The 
national  health  surveys  presently  provide 
regional  and  national  statistics  based  on 
sample  studies.  What  is  needed  are  sta- 
tistics on  a  local  or  State  basis. 

The  United  States  has  been  regret- 
tably slow  in  realizing  that  given  an  op- 
portunity, many  physically  handicapped 
persons  can  lead  normal,  productive  lives. 
These  people  constitute  a  hidden  asset 
in  our  society,  one  that  we  have  long 
overlooked  and  are  today  only  beginiiing 
to  utUize.  Most  Americans  are  not  fully 
aware  of  how  many  people  are  handi- 
capped. This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  handicapped  tend  to  remain 
out  of  sight.  Lacking  confidence  in  their 
own  abilities  and  perhaps  afraid  that 
they  are  a  burden  on  society,  they  with- 
draw. At  the  same  time,  industry  and 
business,  uncertain  of  what  these  people 
are  capable,  do  not  generally  seek  them 
out. 

A  lack  of  awareness  en  the  part  of 
society  in  general  has  in  some  cases  led 
to  discrimination  against  the  physically 
handicapped.  For  example,  most  Federal 
buildings  have  not  in  the  past  been  con- 
structed in  a  way  that  would  make  them 
easily  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  architects,  but  the  result 
has  been  that  the  Government  has  been 
losing  the  services  of  a  whole  sector  of 
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society.  Had  v,e  been  awa.'-e,  the  problem 
might  have  been  ea.sily  re.solved.  I  think 
that  pieci.se  statistics,  of  the  kind  we  get 
in  the  decennial  census,  would  help 
bring  about  .^uch  an  awareness. 

Each  year  some  $20  to  $25  billion  are 
spent  by  volunteer  and  public  agencies 
for  benefits  and  services  to  the  handi- 
capi)ed.  With  a  statistically  sound  ba.se, 
these  organizations  could  better  coordi- 
nate their  present  programs.  We  need 
to  know  exactly  how  many  persons  are 
handicapped,  and  to  what  degree.  We 
need  to  have  more  raw  information  on 
the  causes  of  these  handicaps.  We  need 
to  know  not  only  how  many  are  employ- 
able, but  also  how  many  are  employed 
and  at  what  kind  of  work.  We  need  to 
know  how  much  money  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide income  replacement,  medical  care, 
rehabilitation,  and  training. 

An  r.ccurate,  objective  enumeration  of 
the  handicapped  can  at  this  time  assist 
us  to  resolve  problems  of  the  manpower 
shortage.  It  can  enable  us  to  facilitate 
for  many  their  enti-y  or  return  to  the 
labor  force  through  rehabilitation,  job 
promotion,  and  other  services. 

Many  persons  around  the  country 
have  complained  about  the  extreme  per- 
sonal and  even  Irrelevant  nature  of  many 
of  the  questions  planned  for  inclusion  in 
the  1970  census,  ones  that  are  of  ques- 
tionable use  to  the  Government.  If  these 
are  to  be  even  considered,  a  proposal  as 
useful  as  a  census  of  the  handicapped 
should  clearly  and  emphatically  be  in- 
cluded, or  even  better  used  to  replace 
some  of  the  unnecessary  questions. 

We  need  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  enormous  sum  spent 
yearly  for  benefits  and  services  to  the 
handicapped.  We  need  to  turn  what,  in 
some  cases,  are  national  liabilities  into 
assets  by  facilitating  their  reenti-y  into 
the  labor  force.  I  would  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  necessity  to  coordi- 
nate these  efforts  by  a  first  step  In  that 
direction:  the  inclusion  of  a  census  of 
the  handicapped  In  the  1970  census. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Betts  1  in  support  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  mandatory  requirements 
of  the  1970  census. 

I  have  read  recently  of  admissions  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  some  5 
million  citizens  over  the  Nation  were 
missed  in  the  last  census.  Certainly  the 
requirement  that  something  like  120 
items  be  answered  will  not  encourage 
tho.se  who  may  be  reluctant  to  be  counted 
anyway  to  sit  down  and  divulge  the 
Innermost  secrets  of  his  or  her  house- 
hold. 

There  lias  already  been  enough  smoke 
over  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Data  Center  to  remove  any 
doubt  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  other  Government  agencies  are 
really  cooking  up  a  plan  to  consolidate 
and  centralize  personal  factsheets  on 
every  American.  The  thre&t  of  a  SlOO 
fine  or  60  days  In  jail  should  they  decline 
to  reveal  some  very  personal  information 
smacks  more  of  the  tactics  of  a  totah- 
tarian  society  than  a  democracy  such  as 
ours. 
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I  do  not  believe  all  this  information  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a  census  of 
the  population  and  housing. 

Some  of  this  information  could  lietter 
be  left  to  private  polling  or  research  or- 
uanizations  and  certainly  should  not  be 
obtained  under  duress  or  the  threat  of 
fine  or  Imprisonment.  The  census  ques- 
tionnaire has  grown  from  a  simple  five 
questions  to  50.  far  beyond  the  number 
necessary  for  the  constitutional  require- 
ments of  enumeration  for  congressional 
rcdistricting. 

The  Congress  has  allowed  this  number 
to  Increase  over  the  years  and  I  think 
that  It  is  time  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  permLssible  and  the  mandatory. 
Should  the  Bureau  feel  that  it  does  need 
additional  information,  they  may  ask  for 
it  on  a  voluntary  ba.sis;  but  the  Individ- 
ual should  not  be  penalized  by  law  for 
refusing  to  allow  his  privacy  to  be 
invaded. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
BettsI  when  he  points  up  the  need  for 
reforms  in  the  1970  Census  of  Popula- 
tion, Housing,  and  Unemplojinent. 

A  creat  many  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  this  census  con- 
stitute, in  my  opinion,  gross  invasions 
of  the  privacy  of  indi%iduals.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  none  of  "Big  Broth- 
er's" business. 

If  the  "dry  run"  questions  employed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  1967  census 
of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  are  any  criteria, 
here  are  some  samples  of  questions  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  may 
expect  in  1970: 

'How  do  vou  enter  your  living  quar- 
ters? Directly  from  the  outside?  Through 
a  common  or  public  hall?  Through  some- 
one else's  living  quarters?" 

And.  "Do  you  have  a  flush  toilet?" 
One  of  three  suggested  answers:  '•'Ves, 
but  shared  with  another  household." 

If  the  party  to  be  questioned  is  a 
woman:  "How  many  babies  have  you 
ever  had.  not  counting  stillbirths?  Do 
not  count  stepchildren  or  adopted  chil- 
dren." 

And,  "How  did  you  get  to  work  last 
week?  Were  you  looking  for  work,  or  on 
layoff  from  a  job?" 

If  some  of  this  information  Is  really 
needed,  which  is  doubtful,  the  questions 
should  be  subject  to  voluntaiy  response 
and  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  law 
for  failure  to  answer.  The  mandaton' 
questions  pertinent  to  a  population 
count  should  be  limited  to  about  six: 
name  and  address,  relationship  to  head 
of  household,  sex,  race  or  color,  date 
and  place  of  birth,  and  marital  status. 

Congress  must  not  permit  our  nosey 
"Big  Brothers"  of  the  executive  branch  to 
demand  information  of  a  private  nature 
from  free  Americans — information  that 
would  be  mighty  useful  to  a  government 
bent  or  exercising  ever  more  control  over 
the  lives  and  activities  of  those  free 
Americans. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Fedeial  Government  concerning  the  pro- 
posed 1970  decennial  census  of  popula- 
tion and  housing. 


The  mandatory  approach  suggested  by 
the  Census  Bureau  leaves  a  vast  area  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  pnmai-y 
function  in  enumerating  the  growing 
populace  of  these  United  States. 

I  contend  that  the  abundance  of  ques- 
tions, dealing  with  personal,  private 
topics  constitutes  an  invasion  of  privacy 
on  the  American  public.  The  questions 
involved  are  self-serving  to  a  multitude 
of  groups,  businesses  and  organizations 
that  v.ould  gain  considerably  in  having 
access  to  .such  information,  while  the 
basic  concept  of  the  census  is  merely  the 
tool  utilized  in  order  to  gather  such  in- 
formation. 

The  crushing  blow  is  of  course  the 
mandatorv  nature  of  the  questionnaire 
and  the  strict  penalties  allowed  for  pun- 
Ishlnc  tho.se  citizens  who  feel  that  the 
answer.-,  demanded  are  of  no  business  or 
concern  to  the  Government  in  establish- 
Inc  the  official  population  count. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  lengthy  and 
complicated  form  planned  for  the  1970 

census. 

An  estimate  shows  it  would  take  a 
literate  person  more  than  30  minutes  to 
complete  the  form. 

The  frightening  thing  about  this  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  17  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  25  who  lack 
the  eighth-grade  education  required  to 
complete  the  proposed  form. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  census 
procedures  be  weakened.  I  do  suggest  as 
i  have  indicated  in  my  bill  H.R.  13703. 
that  the  census  forms  be  held  to  the 
seven  basic  questions  that  has  been  re- 
quired over  the  years:  Name  and  address, 
relationship  to  head  of  household,  sex, 
date  of  birth,  race  or  color,  marital 
sUtus.  and  visitors  in  the  home  at  the 
time  of  census. 

My  bill  would  also  remove  the  penalty 
provision  for  any  additional  questions 
the  Director  of  the  Census  wishes  to  pre- 
sent on  a  second  voluntary  portion  of  the 
questionnaire. 

I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
carefullv  examine  the  questions  to  be 
asked  the  public  in  the  1970  census  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  governmental  haras.sment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  a  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
we  appear  to  be  facing  in  the  census  of 
1970  That  we  will  face  problems  is  vcr>- 
clear  unless  the  Congress  makes  clear 
to  the  Census  Bureau  that  it  is  mandat- 
ing a  sensible  approach  to  the  census, 
within  the  framework  of  the  purpo.se  of 
the  census,  and  going  beyond  that  frame- 
work only  on  a  clcariy  defined  optional 

basis.  ,  .  . 

The  basic  information  which  must  be 
gathered  by  the  census  is  clear. 

We  must  know  the  name,  address,  age, 
sex  and  race  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  To  secure  such  informa- 
tion it  is  necessarv-  to  know  who  is  visit- 
ing 'the  household  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  so  that  that  person  will  not  be 
missed  in  the  count.  It  seems  altogether 
proper  to  secure  the  name  of  the  head 
of  the  household. 

Upon  this  information  are  based  many 
items  of  American  life— not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  determination  of  represen- 
tation in  tills  House  of  Representatives. 


The  information  is  clearly  vital  to  all  of 

us. 

But  what  we  arc  concerned  with  here 
Is  not  this  list  of  vital  Information.  We 
are  concerned  with  a  veritable  ocean  of 
extra  information  which  the  Census  Bu- 
reau wishes  to  gather  at  the  same  time 
it  is  gathering  the  vital  statistics  needed 
bv  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  object  to  the  gathering  of  super- 
fluous mlormation  by  the  Cm-us  Bureau. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  lact  that  many 
private  industries  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  determinine  policies,  to 
.secure  information  needed  In  formulat- 
ing those  policies.  1  am  equally  aware 
that  scholars  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  statistical  information  gath- 
ered bv  the  Census  Bureau,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  fact  that  this  informa- 
tion is  available  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  scliolarship.  but  to  a 
L,reat  deal  of  long-ranp'c  rJanninf:  here 
in  America. 

To  repeat.  I  am  vigorously  in  favor  ol 
the  gathering  of  information  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  however  irrelevant  that 
information  may  bo  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose ot  the  census. 

I  am  not.  however,  in  any  .sense  in 
favor  of  giving  the  Census  Bureau  the 
iii;ht  to  Lather  that  Information  under 
tlie  threat  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  certain 
basic  rights.  Certainly  one  oi  those  basic 
rights  is  the  right  to  privacy.  I  have  the 
right  to  oi)en  my  front  door  to  invite  my 
friends  in.  I  have  an  equal  right  to  clo.se 
mv  front  door  to  keep  my  friends  out. 
Similarly.  I  have  a  right  to  divulge  any 
amount  of  per.sonal  information  to  an 
individual  or  to  the  iJUtalic  at  large.  1 
have  an  equal  right  to  divulge  no  per- 
sonal information  to  en  individual  or  to 
the  public  at  large. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  Census  Bureau  should  des- 
ignate a  vast  number  of  areas  of  inquiry 
as  part  of  the  1970  census,  and  to  compel 
American  citizens  to  answer  questions 
concerning  these  very  ijer.sonal  areas 
under  threat  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Census 
Bureau  proposes  to  send  a  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire to  20  or  25  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans in  1970.  If  the  answering  ot  the 
questions  were  made  optional,  I  am  cer- 
tain this  would  still  give  the  Census  Bu- 
reau r.:i  utterly  fantastic  sampling  of 
America  today. 

I  have  been  informed  by  experts  m 
the  field  that  a  valid  sampling  of  Amer- 
ica mav  be  obtained  from  as  few  as  1.500 
people.  I  feel  certain  tiiat  the  optional 
an.swerin':r  of  i)ersonal  questions  would 
give  the  Census  Bureau  hundreds  of 
tiiousands  of  an.swers,  and  probably  even 
millions  of  an.swers.  By  any  measure, 
therefore,  the  sample  obtained  would  be 
overwhelmhigly  sufficient  for  any  valid 
purpose  determined  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
note  of  this  vital  right  to  privacy,  which 
must  be  protected  for  evei-y  American.  I 
would  urge  them  to  join  all  of  us  here  on 
the  floor  today  In  prohibiting  the  Census 
Bureau  from  making  mandatory  what 
should  be  voluntary.  This  is  an  impor- 
unt  matter  of  principle  which  we  are 
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ci;-c  i.->i:.-'  '^yday.  I  hope  it  is  a  matter  in 
a;  .<  :.  a\\    if  my  colleagues  will  join. 

M:x  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  points 
raised  by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BettsI. 
concerning  needed  reforms  in  the  1970 
census  are  well  taken  and  worthy  of  close 
study  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  bringing  this  before  the 
House? 

The  US  Constitution  provides  that  a 
census  of  the  population  shall  be  taken 
every  10  years  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  apportionment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Apparently  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  is  attempting  to  convert  this 
simple  headcount  into  a  nationwide 
snooping  operation  into  the  personal 
affairs  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Such 
questions  as.  "Do  you  share  your  bath- 
tub or  shower?"'  "How  much  rent  do  you 
pay?"  "How  do  you  enter  your  home?" 
are  a  violation  of  per.sonal  iJiivacy  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  essential 
facts  about  population. 

Furthermore,  the  plani.ed  mail-out. 
mail-back  procedure  for  takinu  the  1970 
census',  together  with  the  complex  ques- 
tions, may  result  in  missing  more  people 
than  was  the  case  in  1960  when  more 
than  5  million  Americans,  mostly  in  the 
inner  cities,  were  not  found  by  inter- 
viewers.. 

In  order  to  be  effective  the  census  form 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  with 
only  those  questions  needed  for  a  true 
population  count,  such  as:  Name  and  ad- 
dress, relationship  to  head  of  household, 
sex.  date  of  birth,  marital  status,  and 
visitors  in  home  at  time  of  census,  re- 
quired to  be  answered. 

Perhaps,  althoujh  !  am  not  enthusi- 
astic about  the  idea,  a  second  form, 
marked  "voluntary,  "  could  accompany 
the  required  census  questionnaire  for 
citizens  to  complete.  Questions  not  essen- 
tial to  the  oasic  enumeration  of  popula- 
tion as  providedr  in  the  Constitution  to 
determine  congressional  districting,  but 
deemed  useful  to^Government  agencies, 
could  be  included  in  this  second  form. 
However,  this  should  not  take  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  family  "confession"  nor  of  an 
inquisition. 

Congressman  BcTts  deserves  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  us  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  tiie  Congress. 
I  hope  that  this  initiative  will  result  in 
great  reforms  in  the  proposed  1970 
census. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Decennial  Census  was  urovided  by  the 
Constitution  la  accomplish  two  puiposet-. 
First,  because  membership  ^n  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  a 
periodic  enumeration  of  the  people  was 
required.  Second,  the  Constitution  also 
provided  that  any  direct  uixts  imposed 
upon  the  people  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  populations.  The  only  di- 
rect tax  levied  by  the  Congress  on  the 
people  today  is  an  income  tax  which  was 
jpecificaily  exempted  by  the  16th 
amendment  from  the  requirement  of 
apportionment  according  to  ijopulation. 
So  there  remains  only  one  con.scitutional 
reason   for   a   census,   and   that   is   the 


enumeration  of  the  people  for  purpo.ses 
of  apportioning  representation  in  this 
House. 

The  Congress  has  directed  a  Decennial 
Census  not  only  to  population  but  of 
unemployment  and  housing  and  has 
vested  in  the  Secietai-y  of  Commerce  the 
power  to  detennine  the  inquiries  to  be 
made.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  de- 
veloped over  120  questions  to  be  asked 
on  67  subjects  in  1970.  Most  of  the  in- 
quiries reach  far  beyOnd  the  stark  re- 
quirements of  enumerating  the  people, 
but  are  based.  I  supiw.se,  on  the  congres- 
sional diiective  that  there  must  be  a 
census  of  housing  and  unemployment  as 
well.  To  accomplish  those  objectives 
many  of  the  inquiries  proposed  to  be 
asked  constitute  an  outright  invasion  of 
privacy  and  some  of  them  seem  almost 
irrelevant. 

For  example,  they  ask  not  only  if  there 
is  a  telephone  on  which  people  who  live 
at  the  location  ."an  be  called,  but  they  go 
on  and  demand  the  telephone  number. 
For  what  reason?  Is  there  to  be  a  na- 
tional telephone  directory? 

Then  there  is  the  question  about  how 
one  enters  his  living  quarters,  whether 
it  be  directly  from  the  outside  or  through 
a  common  hall,  or  through  someone 
else's  living  quarters.  It  seems  to  me  that 
statistics  on  housing  would  be  sufficiently 
meaningful  if  the  fact  were  ascertained 
whether  a  per.son  lived  in  a  .single  fam- 
ily dwellins.;  or  in  a  building  with  multiple 
family  units.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cpnsus  people  propo.se  to  elicit  that  in- 
formation in  addition. 

The  statute's  insti-uction  that  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  count  unemployment  in  its 
decennial  enumeration  does  not  require 
a  disclosure  of  income  by  those  who  are 
employed.  .As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out.  that  information  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
income  tax  people  have  it.  Is  it  intended 
that  some  Government  computers  might 
compare  the  infonnation  obtained  by 
Census  Bureau  with  that  obtained  by  In- 
ternal Revenue?  .As  a  matter  of  statistics 
if  the  Census  Bureau  totaled  up  a  na- 
tional income  considerably  at  odds  with 
that  obtained  through  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  which  would  be  the  more 
accurate? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BettsI 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  interest  and 
determination  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  people  a^iainst  the  demands  of  the 
Census  Bureau  whose  basic  function  re- 
mains that  of  enumerating  the  people, 
to  find  out  where  they  live  for  congres- 
sional apportionment  purposes.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  .spoken  from  the 
well  of  this  House  on  numerous  occasions 
about  this  matter  and  now  is  the  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Conaress  to  review 
the  breadth  of  scope  which  the  bureauc- 
racy has  been  able  to  include  under  three 
statutory  words — "population,"  "unem- 
ployment"' and  "housing" — coupled  with 
the  statutory  power  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary to  "determine  the  inquiries. " 

Mr.  DEL  CLAVVSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Killed  With  Kindness  by  an  Overzealous, 
Paternalistic  P^ederal  Bureaucracy  "  may 
be  the  epitaph  of  personal  liberty  in  this 
country  if  present  trends  continue.  At 
what  point  does  the  American  citizen 
draw  the  line  on  Federal  intrusion?  A 


logical  place  would  seem  to  be  his  own 
front  door  But  a  Federal  Government 
which  has  just  acquired  the  right  to  in- 
trude into  the  disposition  of  his  domicile 
now  wants  to  find  out  all  about  his  dwell- 
ing and  his  own  personal  habits,  with  a 
list  of  120  questions  which  he  must  com- 
plete or  face  a  SlOO  fine  or  60  days  in  jail 
In  the  offing  are  other  plans  to  ijermii 
Federal  electronic  monitoring  of  his 
home  under  selected  circumstances  and 
to  centralize  the  information  fiathered  on 
each  citizen  in  a  Federal  data  bank.  If  n 
citizen  of  this  wonderful  complex  society 
wants  to  get  away  from  it  all.  there  is  no 
ix)int  in  attempting  to  escape  to  the 
moon.  In  fact,  the  multitudinous  data 
collected  on  the  astronauus  may  be  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  in  store  for 
all  Americans  if  Congress  does  not  call 
a  halt  and  pass  the  legislation  which  I 
join  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Jackson  Betts.  in  spon- 
soring to  limit  the  census  questions  asked 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
to  seven  essential  population  que.stions. 

Under  a  simple  constitutional  require- 
ment for  a  census  of  the  ix)pulation  every 
10  years  tor  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
the  House  of  Reiiresentatives.  the  list  of 
census  questions  has  lengthened  from 
seven  in  1790  to  a  proposed  120  for  1970. 
It  is  understandably  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age American  to  comprehend  why  his 
Government  in  Washington  requires  in- 
fcimation  about  his  whereabouts  in  Oc- 
tober 1962.  or  whether  he  has  a  clothes 
drier  or  if  he  shares  his  shower.  But  he 
may  feel  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to 
u.se  his  own  taxes  to  force  this  informa- 
tion, especially  if  a  survey  of  data  mar- 
keting firms  indicates  that  most  experts 
believe  information  obtained  voluntarily 
is  more  likely  to  be  accurate  and  that 
conversely,  compulsory  studies  may  ac- 
tually encourage  falsification  and  con- 
-sequent  distoition  of  data. 

Congressman  Betts  has  provided  me 
with  a  letter  from  the  vice  president  of 
Young  and  Rubicam.  Inc.,  Mr.  WiUiam  T. 
Moran.  who  has  spent  the  bulk  of  his 
career  in  market  research.  This  gentle- 
man makes  the  interesting  suggestion 
that  censuses  be  eliminated  and  replaced 
by  a  number  of  more  frequent  sampling 
studies.  He  observes  that: 

Wltli  small  scientific  samples  on  various 
subjects  there  would  be  less  opportunity  to 
compile  ;•.  complete  dossier  on  every  aspect 
■'f  ail  iiidi'. idual  citizen's  life. 

He  also  points  out  that: 

Smaller  more  infrequent  samplinn;  would 
make  more  frequeni-  data  updating  tco- 
iiomically  fea.sible 

If  the  Federal  Government  actually 
needs  selected  specialized  information, 
would  it  not  make  more  sen.se  to  obtain  it 
in  the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive 
way?  Certainly,  this  suggestion  is  worth 
considering  before  the  Census  Bureau 
embaiks  on  a  costly  compulsory  study 
which  in  the  opinion  of  experts  is  fore- 
doomed to  encourage  false  information 
and  -.'  hich  will  be  out  of  date  long  before 
the  next  census  is  taken. 

But  the  overriding  concern  of  the  Con- 
press  must  first  be  the  protection  of  the 
privacy  of  the  individual.  He  must  be  as- 
sured that  a  legitimate  Government  need 
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for  each  mandatory  question  is  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  intrusion  involved. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ap- 
parently are  Iv-ing  awake  nights  thinking 
up  the  questions  that  are  to  be  nsked  in 
the  1970  census.  I  object  to  many  of  these 
questions  because  thev-  imi'ose  a  heav>' 
burden  on  the  American  citizen  and  make 
an  outright  invasion  of  his  privacj'. 

I  understand  the  form  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus 
runs  to  eight  pages  in  length,  a  burden- 
some piece  of  work  for  the  citiyen.  Not 
every  citizen  will  be  asked  the  same  ques- 
tions. One  household  in  four  wotild  re- 
ceive the  long  form,  while  5  percent  of 
those  who  receive  the  long  form  would 
get  an  additional  list  of  detailed  ques- 
tions 

The  time  required  to  fill  out  such  an 
extensive  form,  is  not  the  only  factor, 
for  undoubtfHily  many  individuals  would 
liave  to  set'k  the  advice  of  others  in  han- 
dlmg  .some  of  the  technical-type  ques- 
tions And  Uie  irony  of  it  all  is  this — 
anyone  who  refuses  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.'^ lor  any  reason  could  be  fined  SlOO 
iuid  face  a  jail  term  of  \x\i  to  60  days. 

Some  of  the  questions  i^ropo.sed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  invade  the  privacy 
of  the  individual  and  could  ea.sily  cause 
him  embarra.s.sment.  For  instance,  here 
a  few  of  the  questions  that  could  be  asked 
of  the  individual  2  years  from  now  in  this 
census: 

Do  you  .share  your  bathtub  or  show- 
er?" 
"How  many  babies  has  your  wife  had?  " 
•'How  much  money  did  you  make  last 
year?" 

"What  is  your  telephone  number?" 
While  many  people  might  think  these 
questions  are  too  personal,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been 
considering  some  other  questions  that 
could  not  properly  be  listed  in  the  public 
media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  census.  Tlie  U.S.  Constitution  au- 
thorizes the  ccnusu.  determining  that  it 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Constitution  says: 

The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  vears  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  everv  subsequent  term  of  t«n  years. 
In  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 


The  information  sought  through  these 
many  questions  might  be  useful  for  some 
economic  purposes:  liowever.  much  of 
such  information  is  already  available 
through  regular  Government  reports. 
Furthermore,  many  private  enterprises 
currently  are  conducting  research  proj- 
ects for  public  commerce  and  obtaining 
considerable  commercial  information 
accordinely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion if  some  extra  questions  were  placed 
on  the  census  form,  leaving  the  citizen 
to  answer  them  at  his  option.  No  com- 
pulsion would  be  involved,  and  if  the 
individual  felt  a  question  invaded  his 
privacy,  he  cotild  ignore  it. 

As  things  set  up.  the  census  has  i-'rown 
far  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally    intended— it    has    developed 


from   what  was   a   "headcovmt"  into  a 
"head  probe." 

The  censtis  procedure  shovild  be  lim- 
ited to  a  few  simple  questions,  such  as 
contained  in  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts,  of  Ohio. 
These  questions  would  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  information  it  needs 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
both  the  disposition  and  dignity  of  the 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Si-icaker,  it  is  lime 
that  Conci-ers  step  in  and  bring  t;>  a 
screeching  halt  the  Fed«.-ral  Government 
overstepping  its  bounds  and  invading  the 
privricy  of  the  .Ameiican  citizen.  The 
questions  proposed  tor  the  1970  cenu»s 
are  a  blatant  invasion  of  privacy. 

Net  only  is  the  propo.scd  1970  census  an 
inva.sion  of  a  citizen's  piivacy.  it  is  being 
used  as  a  weapon,  surely  as  if  you  held  a 
gun  on  a  person.  If  the  citizen  iefu.ses  to 
answer  all  the  questions,  he.  or  she.  could 
be  fined  or  jailed. 

There  is  no  justification  for  asking 
some  of  the  questions  in  the  census— I 
cite  just  one  for  example: 

Is  there  a  telephone  which  people  who  live 
here  can  be  called?  If  the  answer  Is  yes.  what 
is  the  number? 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  that  in- 
terested in  knowing,  then  I  suggest  it 
turn  to  the  phone  book  and  look  it  up. 

There  is  a  good  rea.son  for  a  census 
as  long  as  it  deals  with  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  But  when  it  deals 
with  matter.s  other  than  iwpulation.  then 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  too  far. 
Heaven  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
enough  questionnaires  and  surveys  going 
on  throughout  the  breadth  of  this  land 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  find  out  how  John  Q.  Public  lives.  At 
least  with  these  questionnaires  and  sur- 
veys, the  American  citizen  has  the  right 
to  make  a  voluntary  reply  if  he  so  desires. 
But  this  is  not  so  with  the  census  tak- 
ing. Either  you  answer  or  else. 

Congress  should  put  to  an  end  these 
threats  and  limit  the  census  questions. 
through  law.  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.    MCDONALD    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the 
serious  constitutional  ramifications  that 
may  arise  by  using  the  proposed   1970 
census  questionnaire.  Under  the  present 
law    ever>'  household  would  be  required 
to  answer  the  myriad  of  questions  con- 
tained  therein   under  the  threat  of  60 
days  in  jail  or  a  $100  fine  or  both.  The 
content  of  the  questions  ix)ignantly  em- 
phasizes the  pronounced  drift  in  census 
taking  away  from  the  basic  idea  of  the 
decennial  count.  In  addition,  this  form 
of  governmental  blackmail  to  secure  per- 
sonal information  constitutes  a  serious 
threat  to  the  privacy  of  every  American. 
I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  this  subject  because  in  1960  I 
served  as  a  census  supervisor  in  Wayne 
County.   My   area,   which   encompassed 
two  congressional  districts,  was  perhaps 
the  largest  one  in  the  country.  Due  to 
the  size  of  the  districts  and  diversity  of 
the  inhabitants,  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  reactions  of  most  people 
to  our  enumerators.  In  that  year  we  dis- 
tributed to  one  out  of  every  four  homes 
a    much   more   detailed   form   than   the 
standard  questionnaire.  It  was  interest- 


ing to  note  that  these  recipients  were 
generally  quite  willing  to  answer  the  ad- 
ditional questions.  Moreover,  it  was  felt 
that  the  statistics  acquired  in  this  man- 
ner provided  a  more  than  adi<tuatc  sam- 
plinur  of  the  population.  For  the.se  rea- 
sons. I  believe  the  Bureau  of  C.  n.sus  could 
ac^iuirc  the  data  it  .seeks  if  each  house- 
hold were  given  the  opportunity  to  vol- 
untarily   answer,    in   addition    la   seven 
mandator^  questioits.  a  plainly  identi.ted 
t-epaiate  form.  By  emiJloyinLi  thi.s  proce- 
dure,   the    Bureau    should    be    able    H 
achieve  its  goals  without  coercing  every 
citizen  into  rtlir.quishing  h.<.  or  lier  right 
to  privacy  by  threats  of  legal  rtpri.sal. 
I  will  grant  the  fact  that  special  efforts 
may  be  needed  to  encourage  mcanin  iful 
Ijarticipation  in  some  of  our  inner  cities. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  the  entire  ccn- 
i.us  program  should  be  .set  up  to  coi>e 
with  thi.s  specific  in-oblem. 

While  I  am  not  oppo.sed  to  the  Govern- 
ment seeking  access  to  the  infoimation 
in  the  1970  census  questionnaire.  I  do 
vehemently  objeci  to  the  means  proposed 
to  achieve  this  tnd.  Fo»-  this  reason,  I 
hope  Congress  will  lake  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  to  assure  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens  during  the  1970  cen.sus. 
Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.    Speaker,    when    the 
1960   Decennial   Census   was   taken,    an 
estimated   five  million   Americans   were 
missed.  These  citiz.ens  were  on  the  f  rinsies 
of    society,    quite    often    they    ".slipped 
through   the  crack.s"  of  .society's  floor. 
Many  of  the  benchmarks  used  to  meas- 
ure life  in  America — a  permanent  resi- 
dence,   an    auto   tag,   a    .social    security 
number,  an  income  tax  file— just  do  not 
exist  for  these  millions.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  Americans  to  properly  docu- 
ment    the     diversification     and      true 
demographic   profile  of   the   people.   As 
the  1970  Decennial  Census  approaches. 
Congress  and  the  administration  must 
insure  that  this  census  is  properly  con- 
ducted  and  the  constitutional  require- 
ments are  fulfilled. 

It  is  clear  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
problems  of  minorities  in  America  was 
underestimated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade,  due  in  part  to  the  inaccurate 
statistics  generated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

THE  UIVER.'ilFIED  PROBLEMS  OF  THE   1970  CENSUS 

My  immediate  reaction  to  such  gross 
inadequacy  as  we  have  witnessed  is  to 
call  for  a  full  review  of  census  procedures 
by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  made  in  1960. 

But  now,  as  I  review  the  proposed 
Census  of  Population.  Hou.sing.  and  Un- 
employment for  1970—1  am  convinced 
this  proposed  form  involves  questions 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  a  census  report.  This  additional 
problem  area  reinforces  my  de.sire  to  see 
congressional  review  of  census  pro- 
cedures. ^^ 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  will  review  the  desira- 
bility of  asking  the  general  population 
the  following  questions: 

"How  many  bathrooms  do  you  have?"' 

"Do  you  have  air  conditioning?  If  so. 
do  you  have  one  or  two  individual  room 
units  or  a  central  air-conditioninG 
system?" 
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And  other  questions  of  similar  nature. 

The  absurdity  of  this  procedure  is 
brought  home  when  one  considers  the 
penalty  for  "failure  to  comply"  and  an- 
swer these  consumer-industry  oriented 
questions  is  $100  fine  or  60  days  in  jail. 
Any  marketing  survey  for  any  consumer 
industi-y  should,  generally,  not  involve 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  emotional  suggestion  of  "Big- 
Brather  is  watching  you"  is  always  a 
danger.  The  Congress  has  the  proper 
duty  of  protecting  the  general  popula- 
tion from  harassing  questions,  unneces- 
sarily personal  questions,  questions  im- 
possible to  answer,  and  questions  causing 
such  resentment  as  to  encourage  the 
citizen  to  reject  the  entire  form  as  ob- 
jectionable, and  thus  undeserving  of  his 
effort  to  complete  and  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague.  Congress- 
man Jackson-  Betts.  has  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  statutory  limitation 
on  the  nature  ,ind  number  of  questions 
allowed  in  a  decennial  census.  I  supix)rt 
this  effort  and  hope  hearings  can  be  held 
to  determine  the  motivation  and  advis- 
ability of  certain  questions  posed  by  the 
Census  Bnreau  in  the  1970  Census  of 
Population.  Housing,  and  Unemploy- 
ment. 

Ai.RKlLTUBAL    AND    BUSINESS    CENSUS    FORMS 
HARASSING 

M;.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  limit  the  1969  Agri- 
cultural Census.  My  bill.  H  R.  15671, 
would  place  statutory  limitations  on  the 
questions  posed  in  the  agricultural  cen- 
sus. Certain  questions  on  this  form  are 
duplications  of  information  gathered  by 
other  Govenunent  agencies,  and  thus 
wasteful  of  ta.xpayers'  money;  some  are 
confusing  and  harass  the  farmer  need- 
lessly; and  some  are  entirely  too  prying 
into  his  decisionmaking  process  and  his 
professional  approach  tj  farming.  Such 
questions  as  "What  were  your  expendi- 
tures for  spray  dusts,  etc..  used  to  con- 
trol insects  on  livestock  and  poultry?  ' 
require  recordkeeping  considered  unes- 
.sential  by  most  family  farmers,  and 
ilierefore  haiassing  when  demanded — 
u:'.der  penalty — by  the  Federal  Govern.- 
::     nt. 

The  businessmen — the  small  business- 
men— face  the  same  harassment.  The 
business  census  calls  for  information  not 
normally  kept  by  the  small  businessman, 
and  thus  is  de  facto  harassment  when 
the  questions  are  complemented  by 
mandatory  answering  requirements — 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  jail. 

VOLUNTARY    REPORTS    URGED 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  'vol- 
untary forms"  to  be  completed  and  re- 
turned, for  other  than  essential,  mini- 
mum information.  Certainly  enough 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  householders 
will  answer  the  voluntarj-  queries  to  pro- 
vide accurate  statistics.  Thus,  we  avoid 
the  overburden  of  heavy-handed  govern- 
mental demands  for  seldom-kept  in- 
formation. 

I  urge  congressional  action  on  my  bill 
limiting  the  agricultiu-al  census. '  and 
Congressman  Betts'  bill  restricting  the 
Census  of  Population,  Housing,  and  Un- 
employment. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  Mr,  Speaker,  as  set 
out  in  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, the  primary  purpose  of  the  census 
every  10  years  is  the  enumeration  of  the 
citizenry  so  that  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  properly  appor- 
tioned among  the  States.  The  census  fig- 
ures have  subsequently  become  valuable 
to  various  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  in  determining  the  formula  for 
grants  in  aid  to  the  States. 

The  Constitution  and  our  laws,  how- 
ever, have  traditionally  protected  the  in- 
dividual against  invasion  of  his  privacy 
by  the  Government.  We  follow  the  simple 
principle  that  governmental  intrusion 
and  requirements  on  the  people  be  strict- 
ly limited  to  those  areas  where  public 
benefit  is  not  only  clear,  but  where  a 
public  danger  results  unless  intrusion  or 
regulation  is  imposed. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  valid  gov- 
ernmental programs  might  benefit  by 
complete  -tatistics  on  each  person  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  history  and 
customs  steadfastly  oppose  only  the  most 
necessary  questioning  of  individuals  by 
the  Government. 

Particularly  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory, where  grave  public  suspicion  exists 
as  to  the  credibility  and  efficiency  of  our 
complex  Government,  is  it  important 
that  the  individual  citizen  not  look  upon 
his  Goverrunent  as  an  inquisitor.  Similar- 
ly, the  concept  oi  imposing  criminal 
sanctions  on  individuals  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  unrelated  to  the  na- 
tional security  is  not  only  distasteful  but 
wholly  unwarranted. 

Against  this  background,  consider  the 
67  questions  proposed  to  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  1970  census.  Some  of 
these  will  pry  into  the  most  personal 
parts  of  a  person  s  life.  Do  you  share  your 
shower?  Why  does  the  Government  have 
to  know  how  many  times  and  when  a 
person  was  married?  Why  must  they 
know  who  has  air  conditioners?  Why  do 
they  ask  what  country  a  person's  parents 
came  from?  Other  questions  ask  about 
veteran's  status,  level  of  education  com- 
pleted, income  and  bathroom  facilities. 
Failure  to  answer  any  of  these  questions 
would  make  a  person  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$100  or  60  days  in  jail. 

The  threat  that  these  questions  pose 
to  the  individual's  right  of  privacy  is 
obvious,  but  the  inclusion  of  the  67  ques- 
tions recommended  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau poses  other  problems.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  with  the  relatively  simple 
forms  used  in  1960.  the  Bureau  failed  to 
count  5.7  million  people.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son may  have  been  the  difBculty  many 
undereducated  people  had  with  the  ques- 
tions. With  the  more  complex  questions 
planned  for  1970.  this  error  is  bound  to 
increase.  Tlie  fonns  used  for  the  1967 
business  census  were  so  complex  that 
many  businessmen  in  my  district  had 
difficulty  with  them,  sometimes  taking  as 
long  as  2  full  days  to  complete  them. 
Thus  not  only  would  the  new  questions 
abridge  our  right  to  privacy,  but  they 
would  also  inhibit  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  census,  which  is  to  count  the 
people. 

I  therefore  ui-ge  the  passage  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today,  identical  to 
Congressman  Betts'  proposal.  It  limits 
the  criminal  penalty  for  failure  to  answer 
census  questions  to  the  seven  most  im- 


ix)rtant  categories:  name,  address,  age. 
sex,  race,  head  of  household,  and  visitors 
in  home  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Other 
questions  which  are  placed  in  the  form 
at  the  request  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, or  which  may  be  of  u.se  to  private 
industi-y  as  market  research,  will  still  bo 
on  the  form,  but  failure  to  answer  them 
will  not  be  punishable  by  law.  and  an- 
swers will  thus  be  voluntai-\-. 

In  these  troublesome  times,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  our  ability  in  Congress 
to  restore  public  respect  for  law  and  gov- 
ernment. A  system  of  law  which  threat- 
ens criminal  prosecution  for  failure  to 
answer  unnecessai-y  personal  questions 
de.serves  sharp  criticism. 

Lot  us,  therefore,  do  away  with  this 
particular  aspect  of  paternalism  in  gov- 
ernment by  limiting  the  Census  Bureau's 
power. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Betts  I  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  efforts  to  obtain 
sensible  revisions  in  the  census  ques- 
tionnaire proposed  for  u.se  in  the  1970 
census.  The  Congress  must  act  this  year 
if  the  desired  changes  are  to  be  made  in 
time  to  have  millions  of  forms  printed. 

The  proposed  questionnaire  is  an  in- 
tolerable attempt  to  probe  into  the  indi- 
vidual and  personal  lives  of  Americaris. 

The  20-page  document  carries  ques- 
tions on  67  different  .subjects.  Citizens 
would  be  required  t^  answer  all  of  them 
under  threat  of  a  60-day  jail  sentence  or 
a  5100  fine. 

On  the  questionnaire  form  are  such 
questions  as  these:  "Do  you  share  your 
shower?"  "How  do  you  enter  your  home?" 
"Where  did  you  live  in  October  1962?'' 
"How  many  babies  have  you  ever  had?" 

The  questions  on  housing  go  into 
greater  detail  than  ever  before.  They  are 
far  removed  from  the  simple  sui-vey  of 
dwellings  and  occupants  which  is  all  that 
the  Govenunent  needs  to  know.  Ques- 
tions seek  to  discover  the  value  of  your 
property,  the  amovuit  of  your  rent,  and 
extensive  detail  concerning  the  contents 
of  your  hou.se. 

I  doubt  that  the  Government  would 
get  very  accurate  answers,  anyway.  It  is 
likely  tliat  a  great  many  persons  would 
not  have  the  patience,  even  if  they  had 
the  desire,  to  fill  out  tliese  form.s.  Many 
are  likely  to  give  madequaie  or  inaccurate 
information. 

In  any  event,  these  are  matters  which 
are  simply  none  of  the  Government's 
business  aiid  the  Congress  should  fore- 
stall the  administrations  plans  to  get  into 
them. 

To  do  this,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr,  Betts  I  has  introduced  H,R.  10952. 
which  I  support.  It  would"  limit  the  of- 
ficial census  to  simple,  direct  questions 
which  would  meet  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  congressional  redistrict- 
ing.  There  would  be  only  a  few  manda- 
tory questions.  All  other  questions  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  wished  to  in- 
clude would  be  marked  as  voluntary 
questions.  The  mandatoi->'  questions 
would  include  name  and  address,  rela- 
tionship to  head  of  household,  date  of 
birth,  sex,  marital  status,  and  other  basic 
information.  All  information  would  be 
kept  in  the  .strictest  confidence  and  used 
solely   for  statistical  purposes. 
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individual's  right  of  privacy 
I  strongly  urge  its  adoption, 
Mr  HALPERN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
tried  ven.-  hard  to  comprehend  what 
overriding  public  punx)se  will  be  served 
by  my  answering  a  knock  on  the  door — 
and  having  to  tell  the  complete  stranger 
who  is  standing  there— how  much  rent  I 
pay,  whether  I  have  a  flush  toilet,  and 
wlierc  mv  mother  was  bom. 

My  initial  reaction  to  such  questions 
vv-ouid  be  to  say,  "That's  none  of  your 
business. "  However,  if  I  were  to  say  that. 
I  might  wind  up  spending  60  days  in 
iail  thinking  about  what  el.se  I  could 
have  done  with  that  $100  I  had  to  pay. 
in  addition,  as  a  fine, 

The.se  questions— and  others  equally 
ridiculous.  pi-\'ing  and  ofllcnsive— are  go- 
ing to  be  a.sked  of  every  American  house- 
holder in  the  1970  census.  As  I  .say,  I've 
tried  to  fiuure  out  why.  And  the  more  I 
think  about  it.  the  less  I  .'^ec  any  proper 
purpose  for  this  kind  of  interrogation. 

Now  I  am  sure  the  Census  people  want 
to  know  how  many  children  I  have  ever 
had  or  how  many  times  my  wife  and  I 
have  been  married,  or  how  my  home  is 
heated,  or  whether  I  share  my  kitchen, 
or  what  language  other  than  English  was 
spoken  at  home  when  I  was  a  child.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  ihey  want  to  know  every- 
thing But  that  does  not  give  them  the 
right  And  I  resolutely  believe  in  my  right 
to  close  the  door  on  this  kind  of  snoop- 
ing. 

I  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  .sei-ving  any  substantial  public 
purpose  in  collecting  this  kind  of  mfoi- 
mation.  'Wliat  difference  does  it  make 
how  many  television  sets  a  person  owns, 
or  how  his  last  marriage  ended?  Why 
should  anyone  have  to  account  to  the 
Government  for  these  things? 

And  what  is  going  to  be  changed  by 
the  answers?  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
any  legitimate  governmental  activity  is 
beiuL!  hampered  by  a  failure  to  know- 
exactly  liow  many  people  live  m  homes 
that  have  basements. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  this  is 
a  classic  example  of  Parkinsons  law: 
the  Census  Bureau  is  finding  more  and 
more  things  to  ask.  merely  to  uive  it- 
self .something  to  do  and  enhance  its 
own  importance.  Yet.  the  danger  is  very 
real  that  our  Government  may  become 
an  informational  pack  rat,  collecting  a 
vast  store  of  data  on  every  citizen,  with- 
out any  conceivable  application  appro- 
priate to  a  society  cherishing  freedom 
from  Orwellian  intrusion. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  13536.  which  is  identical 
to    HR.    10952.    sponsored   by    my    dis- 
tin-uished  coUeauue  from  Ohio.  Jackson 
Betts  This  bill  would  limit  the  questions 
a  citizen  can  be  compelled  to  answer  to 
seven:    name,   address,   age,   sex.   race, 
head  of  household,  and  visitors  in  the 
home  at  the  time  of  census.  Other  ques- 
tions could  still  be  asked,  but  they  would 
be  answered  on  a  purely  voluntao'  basis. 
The   present   situation   is   intolerable 
in  a  free  society.  It  is  repugnant  to  me 
that  the  citizen  can  be  forced  to  lay  bare 
his  present  and  his  past,  and  to  reveal 


al  and  sacred,  and  should  not  be  com 
promised  by  the  Government  unless 
there  is  some  strong  lUid  demonstrably 
important  public  interest  to  be  served. 
For  example,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice may  inquire  into  the  details  of  one  s 
income,  because  there  is  a  com!>elling 
public  interest  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 
But  what  compelling  interest  is  served 
bv  these  questions? 

I  am  not  .satisfied  by  the  typical  ju.sti- 
fications  for  collecting  this  trivia.  It  is  .so 
marvelouslv  easy  to  explain  in  vague  gen- 
eralities:   Wc  should   record   how  much 
rent  each  person  pays  becau.se  this  lias 
-.something    to    do"    with    the    Nation's 
housing;    wc   should    know    how    many 
toilet*    are    shaied     because    this    has 
".something    to    do"    with    the    Nation's 
.sanitation.  Tlierc  is  no  end  to  this  .sort 
of  reasoning.  Everything  has    .something 
to  do"  with  something  el.se.  The  same 
rationale  would  justify  forcing'  people  to 
compute  for  the  census  taker  the  number 
of  times  iier  day  each  toilet  is  ased. 

It  is  that  '.something  to  do  with"  that 
I  object  to,  I  want  to  know  exactly  what 
this  has  to  do  with,  and  whether  this  in- 
formation is  really  nece,ssai-y  to  the  na- 
tional well-being  or  is  just  a  lot  ol 
pernicious  no.siness. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  "con- 
venient"  for   the   Government   to   have 
this  information  in  order  to  better  per- 
form its  senices.  But  .some  i:ooiJle  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  Government,  in 
this  countiy  at  least,  exists  as  muc-h  to 
protect  individual  liberty  as  to  perform 
services    Freedom  cannot   survive  m   a 
societv  where  the  details  of  the  ordinary 
citizen's  daily  life  become  a  matter  of 
Government    record.    -Hierc    is    nothing 
quite  .so  characteristic  of  a  totalitarian 
regime  as  the  notion  that  one's  pn\ate 
affiairs   are   the   concern    of    the   .state 
How  long  will  it  be  before  people  feel 
constrained  to  give  the  census  taker  the 
•■ii<Tht."  the  "correct"  an.swers? 

Before  we  pei-mit  the  Census  Bureau 
to  encroach  any  further  upon  our  ini- 
vate  lives.  I  want  to  know  who  is  going 
to  use  this  information,  and  for  what 
purpose.  We  have  at  stake  here  our  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  self-respect,  and  until 
I  -el  some  good  answers  to  mS'  questions, 
I  for  one  am  going  to  insist  that  the 
Census  Bureau  limit  theirs  to  items  es- 
.sential  to  the  basic  purpose  of  a  census, 
that  is.  counting  heads. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  L-entleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Betts  1. 
for  taking  this  .special  order  to  allow  us 


American  "  provides  both  the  racial  iden- 
tification and  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
largest  minority  group  in  America.  I  feel 
that  the  majority  of  the  black  people  m 
the  United  States  would  prefer  "Afro- 
American"  to  the  tei-m  "Neuro"  becau.se 
the  etymology  of  the  word  has  offensive 
connotations  to  many. 

In  recent  years,  Afro- Americans  have 
begun  to  feel  increased  pride  in  our  race 
and  heritage,  botlr  in  our  African  an- 
cesti-v  and  in  our  contribution  to  this 
countiv  It  is  only  fitting  that  all  Amer- 
ica including  the  Federal  Government, 
give  black  people  the  recognition  due 
them  bv  making  this  .substitution  m  ter- 
minologv  whenever  a  racial  or  cultuia 
designation  is  nece.ssary  lor  .statistical 
puiposes. 

We  mu.st  also  avoid  the  unfortunate 
o\crsieht  in  the  1960  cen.sus.  Several  mil- 
lion Afro-Americans  were  not  accounted 
for  in  the  last  census  becau.se  they  wei c 
not  in  the  places  where  the  census  lakers 
went  lor  data.  The  \  cry  existence  of  these 
Afro-Americans  was  thus  denied  by  mil 
including  them  in  population  stati.'^tics. 
unemplovment  statistics,   or  appropria- 
tions estimates,  or  any  otiier  place  where 
it  is  nece.s.saiT  to  have  accurate  informa- 
tion with  which  to  work.  I  am  aware  tliat 
steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  an  incomplete  census,  but  I 
wanted  to  bring  tn  your  attention  that 
America  has  seemingly  passed  from  the 
era  of  Ralpli  Ellison  s  "Invisible  Man'  to 
a  decade  of  the  nonexistent  black  man 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  :im 
deli^'hted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
lea"ue  from  the  F,ii:hth  District  of  Ohio 
in  discussini:  today  the  need  for  reforms 
in  the  1970  Cen.sus  of  Population  ;ind 
Housing  There  is  certainly  no  more  im- 
portant or  pressing  is,sue  facinii  our 
country.  ^  , 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy,  I  ;un 
paiticularlv  .-ensilive  to  the  increasing.' 
need  for  continuous  congressional  .scru- 
tinv  01   all  Federal  programs  to  insure 
the   traditional   right   to  jinvacv  of    :iil 
American  citizens.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  preservation  f>f  this  right  in  ih  ■ 
face  of  the  instantaneous  innovations  m 
information-uatherinc      procedures     of 
Ijoth  the  pubUc  and  private  .sectors.  Th- 
'"■■thering  of  personal  data  for  the  census 
deserves  an  especially  clo.se  investiL-ation 
because  the  .stakes  in  terms  of  individ- 
ual privacy  are  high. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus  has  deciccd 
to  utilize  a  "mail  out.  mail  back"  syrtem 
as  the  basic  data  collection  procedure. 


to  discuss  the  vital  issue  of  reform 
methodology  of  census  taking.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  one  particular  reform  that 
I  feel  is  needed  both  in  taking  the  census 
and  in  compiling  the  data. 

The  problem  is  that  of  racial  designa- 
tion on  the  forms  used  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus No  one  will  deny  the  need  for  such 
information  in  compiling  statistics  about 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States:  the 
poirt  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  pre- 
vious census  questionnaires  have  desig- 
nated Americans  of  African  ancestry  as 
•Negroes. "  Tlie  word  "Negro"  is  not  a 


'm  the     Questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  household- 
in  ine     ^         .,,      ._  _  .,„...,  .iiat  iHfv  fill  then 


ers  with  the  request  that  they  fill  tlu-m 
in  and  return  them  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau bv  mail.  The  new  mail -out  system 
will    be    supplemented    by    enumerator 
followup  where  necessary.  I  feel  that  this 
svstem  bv  reducing  the  number  of  per- 
sons  who   will   handle   the   census   in- 
formation, gives  an  additional  note  of 
confidentiality.  I  commend  the  Censas 
Bureau  for  this  innovation  and  I  feel 
that  it  reflects  a  concern  for  the  issues 
of  privacy  that  I  have  raised  in  recent 
years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Census  Bureau  ini- 
tially proposed  to  include  in  its  1970 
questionnaire  inquiries  relating  to  vot- 
ing habits,  religious  preferences  and  the 
social  security  number.  At  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  chaired  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Nix,  I  raised  objections  to  these  pro- 
posed questions  on  the  ground  that  no 
matter  how  useful  such  Information 
might  be.  whether  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  private  organizations,  official 
recording  of  such  information  would  pose 
urave  potential  dans^ers  from  a  privacy 
standpoint.  Subsequent  to  these  hearings, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  deleted  those 
questions  from  the  1970  census. 

The  proposed  requirement  of  the  so- 
cial security  number  particularly  dis- 
tressed me.  The  use  of  computers  for 
storing  a:id  compilation  of  census  data, 
combined  with  the  addition  of  the  so- 
cial security  niomber  would  enable  the 
Census  Bureau  to  correlate  new  census 
data  with  other  past  collections.  The 
Ce:^us  Bureau  felt  that  the  state  of 
computer  technology  would  permit  pro- 
tection of  personal  privacy  to  be  built 
into  such  a  system.  On  the  contrary, 
testimony  before  my  special  subcommit- 
tee by  the  most  knowledgab'.e  experts 
in  the  field  discloses  that  no  such  pro- 
tection is  available  at  this  time.  There 
could  be  no  discrimination  between  in- 
terested parties,  be  they  benevolent  or 
nonbenevolent.  As  Paul  Baran.  a  com- 
puter technology  expert  for  the  Rand 
Corp.  recently  said: 

The  safegtiarcis  built  into  the  present  5en- 
eration  of  time-ah.ired  systems  all  suffer  the 
defect  of  requiring  the  assumption  of  com- 
plete Integrity  of  too  many  persons  con- 
nected with  the  computer  installation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
relation  between  the  computer  and  cen- 
sus data,  because  the  computerization  of 
such  data  will  give  an  easily  adaptable 
base  and  beginning  to  a  national  data 
bank.  Data  bank  supporters  have  ex- 
hibited a  great  intere.-t  in  linking  the 
data  held  by  the  Census  Buicau  with  in- 
formation in  the  files  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Such  a  compilation  and 
collation  of  information  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  in  the  establishment  of 
an  unprotected  National  Data  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recently  informed  me  that 
the  National  Data  Center  proposal  has 
been  put  off  indefinitely,  at  least  until 
technical  and  legal  safeguards  can  be  de- 
veloped to  protect  individual  privacy.  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
beginning  of  this  National  Data  Center 
can  be  initiated  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  combination  of 
census  and  IRS  information  would,  as 
I  have  .said,  constitute  a  vei-y  real  begin- 
ning and  start  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  more  sophisticated  our  techno- 
logical tools  become,  the  more  susceptible 
our  count!-y  becomes  to  a  form  of  dicta- 
torial rule.  In  the  past,  this  statement 
was  always  highly  hypothetical.  The 
state  of  the  art  of  computers  brings  us 
daily  nearer  to  reality.  The  hated 
•Fragebogen"  of  Germany  in  the  early 
1930s  only  gives  a  small  indication  of 


the  danger  that  centralized  data  holds 
for  the  people  of  a  nation. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  drafting  legis- 
lation which  would  require  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  submit  Its  final  list  of 
questions  to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
approval.  Under  this  plan,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  instruct  the  Census  Bureau  to 
delete  any  question  which  unduly  in- 
fringes on  personal  privacy  or  for  v.hich 
there  is  not  adequate  need  for  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  census  has  been  col- 
lected and  compiled  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. Prom  the  first  inaccurate  and 
sketchy  reports,  the  census  has  developed 
into  a  continuously  flowing  source  of  in- 
formation about  the  American  people. 
In  turn,  American  society  has  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  this  flow 
of  data.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
aspect  of  public  or  private  life  not 
touched  or  somehow  shaped  by  census 
information.  In  the  complex  life  of  the 
second  lialf  of  the  20th  centui-y  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs,  in  order  to  caiTy 
out  itxS  constitutional  functions,  a  vast 
and  varied  airay  of  statistical  informa- 
tion atwut  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
importance  of  this  statistical  infonna- 
tion  precludes  mere  polls  or  samplings. 
Tlie  most  fundamental  and  serious  ques- 
tion is:  What  questions  may  be  properly 
asked  by  the  Government,  both  from  a 
standpoint  of  necessity  of  the  informa- 
tion and  from  the  standpoint  of  privacy. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  me  the  agency  of  the  people  best  suited 
to  judge  these  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  privacy  in  America 
stands  today  at  a  crossroad.  Technology 
has  reduced  the  time  span  of  judgment. 
We  can  no  longer  stand  still  and  hope 
that  answers  to  our  dilemmas  and  pro- 
tections for  basic  liberties  will  come  with 
the  due  course  of  events.  If  such  is  our 
attitude,  then  we  are  surely  doomed  to 
be  overtaken  by  the  rapid  events  of  tech- 
nological progress.  We  must  act  now  to 
provide,  within  our  own  system,  the  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  an  ample  measure 
of  personal  freedom  and  individual  pri- 
vacy remains.  It  will  only  be  through  a 
sensitivity  to  and  recognition  of  privacy 
that  this  vanishing  species  of  liberty  can 
be  saved. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
criticism  voiced  against  present  policies 
of  the  Census  Bift-eau  in  the  conduct  of 
the  ix)pulation,  business,  and  agriculture 
censuses  are  justified  and  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  As  the  techniqudf  of  in- 
formation gathering  are  impro<(ed  and 
more  extensive  questions  presented,  a 
balance  between  proper  inquiry  and 
technological  progress  should  be  main- 
tained. It  is  the  necessity  for  restoring 
of  this  balance  which  I  believe  underlies 
the  census  debate  today. 

Letters  from  my  constituents  and  re- 
ports from  colleagues  indicate  a  rising 
resentment  over  mandatory  census  ques- 
tions. The  number  and  personal  nature 
of  inquiries,  beyond  normal  needs,  un- 
derstandably bothers  many  people.  This 
is  also  the  case  among  businessmen  and 
fanners,  especially  where  detailed  ques- 
tions require  extensive  research  to  sup- 
ply information.  The  threat  of  a  Na- 
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tional  Data  Center  which  would  use 
census  reports  as  a  basis  for  a  dossier 
file  on  every  American  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me.  I  think  the  values  and  senti- 
ments expressed  by  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen should  be  weighed  carefully  and 
contrasted  with  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  the  Census  Bureau  receives 
the  recommendations  of  many  organiza- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  its  major 
censuses  as  to  the  questions  most  needed, 
these  aic  principally  statistical  users 
calling  for  more  extensive  interrogation 
of  society.  The  statistical  t^ivers.  the 
John  Does  of  America,  are  not  repre- 
sented on  any  Census  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Furthermore,  it  is  troubling  that 
Congress  has  not  voted  on  decennial 
census  policy  since  1940.  The  oversight 
hearings  periodically  held  with  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  scattered  public 
and  journalistic  outcries  against  census 
activities  are  inadequate  to  the  rccstab- 
lishment  of  a  balanced  census  policy  for 
the  1970s. 

Back  in  1954  an  intensive  review 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Secretar>' 
of  Commerce,  made  an  appraisal  of  cen- 
sus programs.  This  committee  studied 
the  gamut  of  census  activities  and  pre- 
sented recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  implementation.  An  intensive  review 
of  census  operations,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  four  major  censuses — Gov- 
ernment, population,  business,  and  agri- 
culture— would  be  most  useful  today.  I 
believe  any  such  group  should  include 
spokesmen  for  citizen  groups,  such  as  re- 
ligious, patriotic,  business,  farmer,  and 
consumer  oiganizations.  Those  con- 
cerned with  the  proper  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  context  of 
constitutional  protections  against  inva- 
sion of  privacy  should  be  participants  in 
a  revue  panel  of  census  programs.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  would  add  an 
important  legislative  dimen.sion  and  an- 
chor to  public  views  if  they  were  official 
participants  in  this  task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  see  then  as  neces- 
sary to  untangle  the  many  issues  sur- 
rounding present  census  policy,  is  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by  the 
President  or  Secretaiy  of  Commerce,  to 
undertake  this  responsibility.  This  is  too 
important  a  function  of  government  to 
drift  without  a  coherent,  balanced  pro- 
gram with  broad  public  support.  I  fear 
that  public  cooperation  v.-ith  the  Censu.s 
Bureau  will  continue  to  decline  if  action 
such  as  I  propose  is  not  followed: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  om- 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  f  Jackson  Betts],  has  very 
effectively  dramatized  the  concern  that 
Members  are  expressing  on  behalf  of 
their  constituents  over  the  propriety  and 
details  that  will  be  demanded  in  the 
1970  census. 

It  has  been  noted  that  clo.se  to  6 
million  people  were  probably  missed  in 
the  1960  census  and  it  certainly  should 
be  the  first  order  for  the  Census  Bureau 
to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  our  citi- 
zens befo'e  delving  into  questions  which 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy.  The 
census  should  concentrate  on  obtaining 
a  valid  count  rather  than  concentrating 
on  nonessential  questions. 


May  I  ix)int  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  Int<>rnal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
under  constant  admonition  to  stream- 
line their  reporting  forms  so  that  citi- 
zens can  properly  and  effectively  file  an 
income  tax  return  Despite  this  Internal 
Revenue  Service  forms  for  individuals 
as  well  as  businesses  grow  more  comph- 
cated  annually.  Obviously,  the  Census 
Bureau  follows  this  bureaucratic  pattern 
in  that  the  1970  forms  to  be  used  for 
25  percent  of  the  hou.seholds  are  more 
complicated  and  difficult  than  those  used 

in  1960.  ^,    ,         ,  . 

Tliere  are  needed  reforms  that  could 
be  made  before  the  1970  cen.sus  of  popu- 
lation housing  and  employment  is  taken. 
It  is  mv  opinion  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  interest  exhibited  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  the  leadership 
of  the  uentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bettsl. 
and  that  the  Cen.sus  Bureau  will  adopt  a 
fundamental  .simphfication  which  would 
certamlv  be  in  the  public  interest. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  urder. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr. 
ClARK' .  Is  there  obicction  to  the  request 
of  the  pentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  balance  of  my 
time  mav  be  allotted  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  WatsgnI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNISTS  INFILTRATE  POOR 
PEOPLE  S  MARCH 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House,  the  pentleman 
from  South  Carolina  .Mr.  Watson  I  is 
recognized  for  58  minutes. 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
initiallv  that  I  appreciate  the  indulgence. 
The  hour  is  late.  I  certainly  do  not  pro- 
pose to  detain  you  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  would  .sav  at  this  point  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  House  wanted 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  but 
because  of  other  commitments  they  had 
to    leave.    They    have    asked    me.    Mr. 
Speaker,  to  request  at  this  time  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  might 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  particular  special  order. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
yesterday  I  struck  a  nerve  when  I  an- 
nounced to  the  House  and  in  turn  to  the 
American  people  that  we  were  going  to 
discuss  the  Communist  involvement  in 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  now  being 
conducted  in  the  Nations  Capital,  be- 
cause only  this  morning  I  received  tele- 
phone calls  among  which  was  a  cowardly 
call — all     anonymous — that     I     am     a 
marked  man  and  that  I  had  better  not 
say  anything  about  this  matter. 


Well.  1  say  in  response  to  the  man  who 
made  that  call  and  to  any  others  that  if 
they  think  they  can  intimidate  or 
harass  me  or  any  other  Member  of  this 
Hou.se  into  not  speaking  his  convictions 
on  any  matter,  then  they  have  another 
thought  coming.  Because  down  my  way 
when  you  threaten  a  person— and  I  am 
sure  that  this  applies  North.  South.  East, 
and  We.st^it  is  ju.st  like  saying  "sic  'em" 
to  a  bulldog. 

I  think  some  things  need  to  be  said. 
We  have  had  statements  from  leaders 
here  in  reference  to  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  from  down  in  "Resurrection 
Citv.  ■  I  hoi>e  the  good  Lord  will  pardon 
those  who  use  that  expression.  One  of 
the  young  members  down  there  more 
properly  described  it  as  "Insurrection 
City"  because  it  is  an  explosive  situation 
if  ever  vou  have  seen  one. 

There  are  upward  of  5.000  people  to 
be  involved  very  soon.  They  seem  to  have 
no  direct  program  or  definitive  plans. 
According  to  the  old  adage,  the  idle  brain 
is  the  devils  workshop.  I  tell  you  it  will 
be  miraculous  even  if  the  Communists 
were  not  involved,  for  this  Nation  not 
to  experience  some  tragic  days  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Americans 
throughout  this  countrj,-  are  asking  the 
question.  What  is  wrong  up  here?  Is  the 
Congress  powerless  to  do  anything  about 
this  situation? 

The  people  are  a.sking.  Are  we  help- 
less'' Have  we  turned  ever>'thing  over  to 
those  who  resort  to  anarchy  and  who 
would  sav,  "I  do  not  care  what  the  Con- 
gress does  or  what  the  Executive  does  or 
what  anybody  does,  I  am  going  to  do  ex- 
actlv  what  I  wish"? 

I  believe  vour  people  are  asking  that 
question.  Certainly  my  people  are.  Are 
we  going  to  sit  back  and  say  nothing? 
This  situation,  in  my  judgment,  has 
reached  an  alarming  state.  People  can 
get  up  and  make  the  statement,  as  did 
the  leader  of  this  campaign  yesterday, 
and  I  quote  him. 

He  said  on  Monday  that  demonstra- 
tions "more  militant  and  more  massive 
than  have  ever  taken  jilace  in  the  his- 
tor>-  of  the  Nation"  will  begin  in  a  few 
days.  ^  , 

His  name  is  Ralph  Abcrnathy  and  he 
goes  further  to  say,  before  a  cheering 
mob  in  "Resurrection  City,  U.S.A."  that 
■We  are  going  to  rai.se  hell." 

Well.  I  happen  to  have  a  twin  brother 
who  is  a  minister  and  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  are  not  familiar  with  that  kind  of 
language  coming  from  a  man  who  pur- 
portedlv  is  a  member  of  the  clergy.  But 
it  appears  that  so  many  of  the.se  people, 
automatically,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
leadership  position  in  this  particular 
movement  acquire  a  clerical  robe  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  sanctimoni- 
ous. This  places  them  beyond  the  law 
and  beyond  criticism. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  just 
recentlv  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  predicted  that 
on  Memorial  Day  approximately  1  mil- 
lion people  will  be  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  a  demonstration  of  some  sort. 
This  seems  to  be  a  rather  ambitious  pro- 
nouncement, especially  in  the  light  of 
the  difficulties  being  encountered  by  the 


march  leaders  even  to  obtain  .sufflcient 
food  and  shelter  for  the  some  3.000  or 
so  poor  people  expected  to  reside  in  the 

tent  city.  , 

In  my  judgment  this  statement  is  only 
another  example  of  how  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Lcadei-ship  Confer- 
ence and  other  coordinating  groups  for 
this  march  are  not  only  misleading  Dis- 
trict and  Federal  officials  but.  in  addi- 
tion, are  misleading  their  own  people. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  gigantic 
credibilitv  gap  is  being  created  more  and 
more  e\e\-y  day  by  this  entire  spectacle 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Po.ssibly  it 
had  its  beginning  last  year  when  the 
late  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  fir.st  an- 
nounced a  campaign  for  the  i)Oor.  It 
apparently  reached  a  .semiclimax  :ust 
recentlv  when  the  Hou.se  Public  Works 
Committee  publicly  withheld  reporting 
a  bill  or  asking  a  rule  for  a  bill  denying 
access  to  public  parks  or  areas  lor  a 
camp-m  until  the  march  leadei-s.  with 
Federal  and  District  officials,  could  work 
out  an  agreement  for  alternate  sites. 

Let  me  say  this  parenthetically  at  this 
time-  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
just  a  short  time  ago  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  Mr.  Fitch,  denied  a  per- 
mit for  a  Baptist  group  which  has  never 
been  identified  with  any  violence  In  any 
shape  form,  or  description,  to  parade  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  They  wanted  to 
march  to  the  Capitol  Building  for  a  cen- 
tennial observance  on  October  10th  to 
the  13th  and  applied  for  a  permit  some 
months  in  advance,  and  the  reason  for 
the  denial  of  that  permit  was  because  ol 
the  tense  and  explosive  situation  exi.sl- 
ing  in  the  Nation's  Capital?  Oh.  you  talk 
about  double  standards  and  discnmina- 

What  is  happening  in  this  Nation  of 
ours''  Arc  we  going  to  be  blackmailed  into 
succumbing  to  the  wishes,  the  whims, 
and  the  desires  of  people  who  consider 
themselves  above  the  law?  I  .submit  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  will  acquiesce  to  such  demands. 
I  believe  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
are  going  to  stand  up  and  bt>  counted 
and  tell  the  Executive  that  we  .still  have 
law  and  order  in  this  country  and  the 
law  must  be  enforced  regardless  of  the 
political  consequences. 

Mr    Speaker,  today  I  must  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  ijoople 
another    episode    in    the    apparent    "he 
technique "  which  has  characterized  the 
so-called  Poor  People's  March  or  Cam- 
paign. In  doing  thi.s  I  fully  realize  that 
certain  segments  of  society  will  brand 
me  as  a  racist,  as  a  witch  hunter,  or 
some   other   equally    derogatoiT    narne. 
which  is  always,  if  you  will,  u.sed  to  de- 
scribe anvone  with  whom  they  happen 
to  disagree.  However,  let  the  chips  fal 
where  thev  may.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  oi 
backing  down  from  a  fiuht.  I  call  the 
shots  as  I  sec  them. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  placed  their  faith  in  me.  .lusl 
as  yours  have  placed  their  faith  in  you. 
and  I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
respond  to  that  confidence  and  to  be 
honest  in  relating  the  facts  as  we  see 
them  To  do  less.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our 
duty  as  a  Member  of  this  august  body. 
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Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  must  report 
today  a  serious  matter  which  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  alluded  to  before — 
that  of  active  Communist  involvement  in 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  I  know  some 
Members  would  automatically  say.  "The 
Communists  are  supporting  this  cam- 
paign. Anyone  knows  that."'  Certainly, 
the  Communist  Party  in  its  last  conven- 


In  that  connection,  I  will  return  later 
to  the  activities  of  this  group  which  are 
well  known  as  a  result  of  various  investi- 
gations. 

This  meeting  of  SCEP'was  somewhat 
unusual  in  that  its  principal  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  so-called  Poor  Peo- 
ples  March  on  Washington.  In  attend- 
ance at  tills  meeting  were  Carl  Braden 


tion  in  New  York  announced  that  hence-/  and  his  wife.  Anne,  whose  Communist 

forth  there  would  be  two  main  thrusts 

in  its  operation.  The  first  was  to  move 

into  youth  areas.  No  doubt.  I  am  sure,  we 

could  rightly  conclude  that  .some  of  the 

disorders  and   agitation   on  the   college 

campu.ses  of  America  today  have  come 

about  as  a  result  oi  this  particular  thrust 

of    the   Communist   Party.    The   second 

thrust,  of  course,  is  in  the  so-called  civil 

rifihts  field. 

I  am  sure  we  could  perhaps  even  rely 
upon  a  secret  memorandum  which  was 
sent  out  on  May  1  by  one  William  L.  Pat- 
terson, a  longtime  Communist  Party 
functionary,  which  was  sent  to  all  Com- 
munist cells  throughout  America  and 
those  who  cooperate  with  them,  calling 
for  full  support  of  what  he  called  the 
new  revolution  in  America. 

I  am  certain  some  of  us  have  seen  this 
m-  morandum  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but 
It  has  been  called  to  my  attention.  Even 
Gus  Hall  announced  recently  in  a  public 
TV  prQ.2:ram  that  Communists  were  giv- 
ing their  full  support  to  this  particular 
movement. 

Let  me  say  at  this  juncture  that  I  am 
not  in  any  way  accusing  the  leaders  of 
this  campaign  of  Communist  Party  affil- 
iation. I  am  not  one  who  sees  a  Commu- 
nist behind  every  tree  and  a  Communist 
behind  every  bush. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
munists are  in  total  control  of  this  par- 
ticular campaign,  but  I  am  going  to  in- 
form the  House  of  a  highly  secretive 
meeting  which  took  place  last  month  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  that  definitely  links  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  the  SoLithern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  leaders.  This  2-day  meeting 
was  originally  scheduled  for  3  days.  It 
took  place  on  April  25  and  26  at  the 
Interdenominational  Theological  Center. » 
671  Beck  worth  Street,  Southwest,  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.  Actually  it  had  been  scheduled 
for  the  27th.  but  they  concluded  their 
business  the  night  of  the  26th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  meeting  supposedly 
was  a  routine  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund.  Inc..  which  usually 
meets  in  November  and  April. 

May  I  say  paren.thetically  at  this  time 
to  some  of  my  liberal  friends,  if  you  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  prominent  libeials 
think  about  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Bund,  there  are  statements  to 
be  included  in  the  Record  made  by  the 
late  Eleanor  Roosevelt  when  she  dis- 
avowed any  affiliation  with  this  group 
bfcause  of  its  Communist  activity. 

In  addition,  Ralph  McGill  denounced 
tills  particular  group. 

This  group  has  been  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist-front group  since  1956  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
SCEF  claims  among  its  ruling  hierarchy 
no  less  than  five  members  who  have  been 
previously   identified  as  CommujTists. 


identities  are  certainly  well  know  n  to  any 
reasonably  knowledgeable  American.  In- 
cluded in  the  20  or  so  others  in  attend- 
ance were  Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth, 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  now 
sponsoring  this  march,  and  Rev.  C. 
Kenzie  Steele,  who  presently  serves  as 
a  first  vice  president  of  the  SCLC. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  prominent 
Negro  civil  rights  w'orkers  or  supporters 
at  the  meeting  in  addition  to  these  names 
I  have  mentioned.  We  shall  point  to  them 
later. 

Actually,  it  was  not  unusual  for  this 
group  to  gather,  since  everyone  there 
has  been  involved  in  the  affairs  of  SCEF 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  this  group's  ac- 
tivities have  been  watched  over  by  the 
FBI  as  well  as  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  and  also  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meeting  was  con- 
trolled by  hard-core  Communists  who. 
by  the  way.  are  white.  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden  are  white  people  who  are  delud- 
ing, deceiving,  and  exploiting  these  poor 
people  even  at  this  very  moment.  And 
it  Is  tragic  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence would  become  the  stooges  and  the 
dupes  of  such  people  as  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden,  whose  involvement  in  Commu- 
nist-front groups  dates  back  to  1950.  ac- 
cording to  the  available  records. 

At  this  particular  meeting  they  chided 
Shuttlesworth  and  Steele  for  not  giving 
them,  or  SCEF  and  the  other  Commu- 
nist organizations,  greater  recognition 
for  their  role  in  promoting  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign.  Carl  Braden  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
Washington  and  while  there  had  suc- 
eeeded  in  gaining  financial  support  as 
well  as  personal  commitments  to  assist 
in  this  campaign,  and  further  contended 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  drawing  up 
the  final  plans  for  the  march  while  lie 
was  in  Washington.  Apparently  Shuttles- 
worth  and  Steele  accepted  the  Braden 
story.  They  had  no  reason  not  to  accept 
it. 

Let  me  inject  at  this  point  that  there  is 
no  wonder,  and  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, that  Braden  the  Communist  and 
others  are  helping  Abernathy,  because 
Abernathy  was  the  first  man  to  sign  a 
petition  asking  for  executive  clemency 
or  the  release  of  Carl  Braden  when  he 
was  convicted  of  sedition  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  sentenced  to  15  years  in 
prison  and  a  $5,000  fine.  Incidentally, 
Braden  has  frequent  correspondence 
with  the  Communist  Robert  Williams, 
the  man  in  exUe  in  Cuba  and  Communist 
China.  He  is  the  one  who  is  sending  all 
of  these  inflammatory  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  into  America  telling  Americans 
how  to  construct  a  Molotov  cocktail  and 


how   to   paralyze   the   various  cities  of 

America. 

Tlie.se  are  the  people  with  whom  we 
are  dealiiig. 

Both  Steele  and  Shuttlesworth  have 
served  with  Braden  in  SCEF  for  years 
and  tliey  know  him  to  be  a  tireless  worker 
in  their  movement,  whicli  allegedly  is 
used  to  further  civil  rights  causes.  No  one 
really  challenged  Braden's  right  to  infuse 
his  energy  into  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign despite  the  fact  that  he  and  other 
Communists  had  a  notorious  record  of 
un-American  activities. 

At  this  meeting  Shuttlesworth  pro- 
po.sed  thai  SCEF  formally  adopt  a  reso- 
lution of  support,  both  monetary  and  in 
terms  of  personnel  for  the  campaign  here 
in  Washington.  But  in  tliat  resolution 
they  proposed  the  inclusion  of  the  term 
"nonviolent." 

We  have  all  heard  that  term.  It  is 
standard  so  far  as  the  vocabulary  of  the 
leadership  of  the  SCLC  is  concerned. 
But.  you  know,  I  cannot  quite  understand 
a  man  who  would  go  out  and  say,  "We 
are  going  to  turn  ihis  place  up.side  down. 
we  are  going  to  have  more  militant  and 
massive  demonstrations  than  we  have 
ever  seen  in  history."  "We  are  going  to 
raise  hell,"  and  yet  at  the  same  time  .say 
it  is  going  to  be  "nonviolent."  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  even  be  able  to  get  the 
poor  people  to  believe  such  "poppycock  ' 
as  that. 

Braden  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  non- 
violence because  he  said  it  was  outmoded 
and  archaic  and  that  the  campaigners 
have  to  be  more  militant.  This  is  why  he 
suggested  that  this  term  be  stricken,  and 
it  was  done.  In  lieu  thereof  a  resolution 
was  adopted  calling  for  massive  militant 
civil  disobedience,  whatever  that  is.  That 
is  the  idea  which  became  the  theme  of 
the  final  resolution  that  was  passed  bv 
SCEF  on  April  25  and  26.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Braden  ai^parently  ai3- 
peased  Shuttlesworth  and  Steele  by 
pledging  his  support  to  Steele  as  the  next 
president  of  the  Southem  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy. 
Steele,  who  is  now  serving  as  the  first 
vice  president  of  SCLC,  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  this  organization. 
Many  observers  feel  that  he  should  have 
succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  However.  Braden  also  indicated 
that  he  holds  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
son in  higli  esteem,  and  he  feels  that 
Jackson  would  make  a  good  successor  to 
Abernathy.  Jackson  has  been  recognized 
as  the  unofficial  "mayor"  of  Resurrec- 
tion City,  although  I  understand  that 
Abernathy  was  accorded  that  title  last 
evening.  Apparently.  Braden's  influence 
upon  naming  the  leadership  of  SCLC  is 
very  substantial. 

Of  course,  the  birth  of  SCLC  grew  out 
of  bus  boycotts  in  several  .southern  cities 
in  1955-56.  Four  leaders,  including 
Steele,  called  a  founding  meeting  of  what 
was  to  become  the  Southem  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  in  Atlanta  on 
January  10-11,  1957.  The  call  to  the 
conference  was  jointly  issued  by  Steele 
of  Tallahassee.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  PCing, 
Jr.,  of  Monmonicry.  the  Reverend  T.  J. 
Jemison  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth  of  Birming- 
ham. 
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Mr.  RARICK    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr   WATSON.  Yes.  sir   I  will  be  glad 

to  yield  io  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr    RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  thank 

tlie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 

yielding  to  me. 

Inasmuch   as  we   are   discussing   the 
role  of  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund  in  connection  with  the  bil- 
lionaires' promoted  Poor  People's  March 
here  in  our  Nations  CapiUl.  I  would  ap- 
pris**  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  Carl  and  Ann  Braden  and  then- 
front    the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  have  arranged  on  this  Sat- 
urday coming  for  a  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton W   Va.   apparently  to  include  writ- 
ers and  workers  from  the  States  of  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Vnginia, 
and    North    Carolina.    Tlie    main    an- 
nounced speaker  in  their  jDropaganda  is 
one  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  who.  according 
to  the  Evening  Star  paper  of  last  night, 
is  identified  as  the  vice  president  of  the 
SCLC.    According   to   their   format    the 
meeting  will  be  at  John  Adams  Junior 
High    School,   at   Dickcrson   and   Lewis 
Streets  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.  Tire  an- 
nomicement  states: 

This  will  be  in  nreparation  for  Uie  Miiv  :10 
demonstration  of  the  Poor  Peoples'  C.im- 
palgn  In  Washington. 

Movies  are  to  be  shown  at  9  a.m..  and 
the  program  will  start  at  11  o'clock.  In 
the  afternoon  there  are  to  be  work  ses- 
sions on  welfare,  taxes,  elections,  educa- 
tion,   roads    and    bridges,    co-ops,    and 

youth.  ,     .  ^    ,        J 

I  raise  th.e  question  "why  Carl  and 
Aim  Braden.  convicted  Communists 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  would  be  in- 
terested in  mads  and  bridges  unless  they 
are  complctinq  their  sinister  plans  to 
block  the  traffic  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
tr  block  the  roads  and  bridges  through 
our  Nation's  Capital  City  in  conjunction 
with  the  announced  Memorial  Day.  May 
30  demonstration?  But  certainly  this 
meeting  and  top  level  planning  with 
Identified  Cominimists  is  clear  evidence 
of  Communist  leadership  in  the  so-called 
Poor  Peoples'  March. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me.  I  did  want 
to  bring  him  up  to  dale  on  this  latest 
development.  , 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment.  .  ,  .  v. 

So  far  as  what  their  plans  might  be, 
I.  for  one.  would  not  put  anything  be- 
yond them. 
■    Mr.    RARICK.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield  further? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  might  add  that  the 
Braden  invitation  just  referred  to  ends 
up  naming  telephone  numbers  and  in- 
dividual names  and  reads: 

Al.^o.  if  you  plan  to  come  and  do  not  have 
fu;ids.' please  contact  so  and  so.  He  is  on  the 
steering  committee  of  the  PPC. 

■Wliich  I  assume  would  be  the  Poor 
People's  Cr.mpaign  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  which  for  some  obvious  reason  has 
tentacles  that  go  right  back  to  the  Bra- 
dens  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.  In  other 
words  there  may  be  poor  dupes  in  the 
march  but  the  Bradens  are  well  enough 
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fixed  to  finance  the  poor— provided  they 

can  u.se  them.  ^     .i 

I   thank   the   gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Now    Mr.  Speaker,   we  want  to  talk 
about  others  who  attended  this  meeting 
and  the  discussions.  Of  course,  the  record 
of  Carl  Braden  as  an  agent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  practically  endless.  He  has  been 
promincntlv  identified  with  no  less  than 
15  Communist  front  organizations.  He 
was  indicted  by  a  grand  jui-y  in  Louis- 
ville Kv..  on  October  1.  1054.  on  a  State 
law    aKain.st    sedition,    criminal    .syndi- 
calism, and  advocacy  of  forceful  change 
of   the   Government.  On  December   13. 
1954     he   was   convicted   of    advocating 
.sedit'ion  and  sentenced  to  15  years  and 
a  $5,000  fine.  In  1956.  while  his  appeal 
was  pending  in  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  m 
the  Nelson  c.^se,  ruling  that  State  .sedi- 
tion laws  have  been  replaced  by  Federal 
law,   was   handed   down,    and   Braden's 
conviction  was  nullified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Report  No.  12 18, 
87th  Congress,  first  .session,  entitled  "Tlie 
Truth  About  the  Film  Oprrration  Aboli- 
tion '•  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
specific  charge  against  Braden  and 
others,  and  at  this  point  I  would  lil:c  to 
include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  report  follows: 

The  Tr.tTTH  About  Vernon  Down 


CT.AIM 

(O)   The  film  says  that  Vernon  Bown  is  a 


Communist  although  the  committees  own 
hearings  in  San  Francisco  indicated  that  he 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

(!))  The  mm  also  says  that  Bo-^n  was  one 
of  the  ••Louisville  Seven^'  charged  in  1954 
with  ■sedition,  destr\ictton  of  property,  con- 
spiracv  to  destroy  property  to  achieve  a  polit- 
ical end.  and  contempt  of  court,"  but  does 
not  point  out  that  Bown  was  acquitted  of 
these  charges. 

^.^CT 

(ni  During  the  morning  session,  Friday. 
May  13  the  committee  introduced  certain 
documents  in  the  San  Francisco  hearings- 
including  some  written  by  Bown  himself— 
which  revealed  that,  as  a  result  of  a  policy 
disagreement  with  higher  officials  m  the 
Northern  California  District  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  Bown  in  1959  was  unwillingly 
ousted  as  the  organizer  of  a  Communist  Party 
section  embracing  members  of  unions  tradi- 
tionally in  the  AF.L.  and  was  finally  expelled 
from  the  party  itself. 

These  documents  indicated  that  Bown  was 
expelled  from  the  party  despite  the  fact  that 
he  l';.d  the  support  of  other  Communists  in 
his  club  and  section  m  his  dispute:  that  he 
was  never  informed  of  ihe  charges  made 
.".gainst  liim  by  higher  party  officials:  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Communists 
who  supported  him  were  allowed  to  attend 
liis  ■trial." 

During  the  San  Francisco  hearings.  Bown 
and  three  identified  Communlit  Party  mem- 
bers who  had  supported  him  in  the  dispute 
with  the  leadership  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  response  to  quesJoiis  about  this 
controversy  and  Bown's  expulsion. 

Bown.  during  the  San  Francisco  hearings, 
invoked  tiie  hfth  amendment  on  citrrent 
party  membsrship. 

In"  his  report  on  the  San  Francisco  riots. 
J  Edcar  Hoover  reveals  that  on  May  G— about 
a'  week  before  the  hearings— Mickey  Lima. 
ch..irman  of  the  Northern  California  District 
of    the    Communist    P.^rty,    informed    other 


partv  members  that  he  had  already  met  with 
BoWn  to  insure  that  Bown  would  be  a  hoetile 
witness  at  the  hearings  TlMs  Indicates  either 
Uiat  Bown  was  again  In  ihe  party  and  under 
iU  discipline— a  willing  supporter  of.  and 
collaborator  with.  Uie  party  despite  his  ex- 
pulsion from  It-  or  else  in  fear  of  Uie  party 
and.  thercloro.  obedient  to  Llmas  orders 
though  not  a  member. 

Tlie  fact  tliat  on  May  13,  Bown.  his  wll--. 
and  stepdaughter  were  all  arrested  as  rioters 
would  indicate  that  it  was  not  tear,  but 
rather  obedience  w  orders  ;is  a  party  member 
or  eagerness  to  work  with  the  parly  while 
technically  oul.-.lde  it.  that  guided  his 
conduct.  ,  , 

The  committee  does  not  claim  lo  know  il 
Bown  Is  today  or  was  on  May  i:».  I960 
vechr.ically  a  member  of  the  Cuniinunci 
Party  It  may  be  llial  lie  ha.s  been  r>>!.l<'red 
to  membership  .since  hU  1959  expulsion  In- 
iismuch.  however,  as  he  has  given  absolutely 
no  evidence  ih.'it  he  has  broken  with  com- 
munlMn— though  he  may  still  be  technically 
outside  partv  ranks-lhe  film's  description 
of  him  ;is  a  ■Communist"  -(not  as  a  ••party 
member"!  is  accurate.  A  person  c.in  »je  a 
Communist,  a  believer  in  Uie  Marxist- 
Leninist  philosophy,  and  an  active  collabo- 
rator with  a  national  Communist  Party  and 
the  world  Communist  movement,  without 
being    a   formal   member    of    a   Communist 

P.irtv 

(bV  Bown  was  never  'acquiltcd"  of  the 
charges  made  against  him. 

On  September  24,  1954.  a  Louisville.  Ky.. 
■rrand  Jury  indicted  Vernon  Bown  lor  coii- 
lempt  of  court  and  for  placing  explosives 
under  a  houFc  In  October  1954.  the  .■^amc 
grand  Jurv  indicted  him  for  sedition.  In 
November."  a  new  grand  jury  indicted  Bown 
for  sedition,  on  the  charge  of  damaging 
property  to  achieve  a  political  end.  Other 
per-sons"  indicted  with  him  on  this  charge  in- 
cluded Carl  Braden  and  his  wife.  Anne 
Braden:  I.  O   Ford;  and  Louis  Lubka. 

T\\e  above  indictments  and  an  earlier  In- 
dictment of  Carl  Braden  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tion L-rcw  out  oi  a  dvnr.mite  explosion  under 
a  hotise  In  a  Louisville  ruburb.  The  explosion 
took  place  at  about  12:^J0  am.,  on  Sundav. 
June  27.  1954.  The  house  at  the  time  w:us 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  man  named  Andrew 
Wade  XV.  a  Negro,  and  his  family. 

An  organization  called  the  Wade  Defense 
Committee  immediately  demanded  a  grand 
Jury  investigation  ol  the  cxplo.slon.  One 
followed. 

The  grand  Jury  took  over  1.000  pages  of 
icnlmonv  from  53  witnesses.  The  indict- 
ments of  Bown.  the  Bradens.  and  others 
•  TCW  out  of  its  proceedings".  In  the  covirfe 
of  Us  investigation  and  the  sedition  trial 
of  Carl  Braden  which  followed  its  indictment 
of  him.  the  following  information  was 
developed. 

On  May  10.  1954.  Carl  and  Anne  Braden. 
both  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  at 
Wades  request  and  with  his  money,  had 
bought  the  house  in  which  he  was  living 
at  the  lime  of  the  explosion,  informing  the 
.seller  of  the  hoxise  that  they  intended  using 
It  for  their  own  residence  On  the  lollowlng 
dav  the  Wades  began  moving  into  the  hou-^e. 
.■\nd  on  Mav  13  the  Brndens  gave  Wade  the 
deed  to  the  house.  The  Bradens  had  known 
the  W.ides  for  8  to  10  years  and,  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  had  tried  un.^.uccessfuUy 
to  buy  a  home  for  them  in  a  white  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Wade  Deicme  Committee  was  set  up 
sh-vrtlv  after  the  Br.idcns  bought  the  liouto 
Bown"  the  Bradens.  and  all  others  indicted 
as  a  result  of  the  grand  Jury  Invectlgallon. 
as  well  as  other  persons  with  pro-Cnmmu- 
nlst  records,  were  members  of  this  committee. 
The  committee  adopted  various  measures 
ro  publicize  the  fact  that  the  Wades  had 
moved  Into  a  white  neighborhood  and  to 
de-Plop    this    into    an    Inflammatory    Issue. 
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Anne  Braden  called  the  p>ollce.  ministers, 
and  a  priest  to  protest  threats  allegedly  made 
against  the  Wades.  Letters  of  a  similar  nature 
were  sent  to  churches  In  the  area,  both  white 
and  Negro  A  radio  script  prepared  by  the 
c'->namlttee  claimed  that  bankers,  real  estate 
men.  and  hoodlums  were  attempting  to  drive 
the  Wades  out  of  their  home  Carl  Braden 
prepared  a  press  statement  for  Wade  In  which 
the  latter  said:  "We  Intend  to  live  here  or 
die  here  " 

A  police  guard  for  the  Wade  home  was  re- 
quested—and  provided  The  Wade  Defense 
Committee  also  provided  "guards"  for  the 
Wades.  Bown  "volunteered'  and.  when  he 
took  up  full-time  residence  In  the  house  be- 
fore the  explosion,  brought  a  rifle  and  shot- 
gun with  him  (Eighteen  or  more  firearms — 
high-power  rifles.  ".22'3,"  shotguns,  and 
pistols — were  found  In  the  Wade  home  after 
the  exploelon  )  In  addition,  although  the 
W.ules  had  a  combination  radio-TV  set  and 
a  c!i>ck  radio  in  their  home.  Bown  bought 
a  new  pKjrtable  radio,  of  the  combination 
battery-electric  current  type,  before  moving 
Into  the  house.  He  gave  up  his  guard  duty 
and  moved  out  of  the  house  immediately 
after  the  explosion. 

The  Wade  home  had  a  crawl  space  beneath 
it  The  only  entrance  to  this  space  was  a 
small,  window-size  opening  off  the  drive- 
way No  fuse  or  wire  was  found  rurintng  out- 
side the" house  after  the  explosion.  For  tills 
reason  and  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
guards  on  the  outside  and  around  the  house, 
the  grand  jury  found  that  it  would  have 
been  "impossible '  for  the  explosive  to  be 
placed  under  the  house  by  aJi  outsider  and 
that  it  had  to  be  an  "inside  job."  dene  by 
"someone  having  easy  and  ready  access  '  to 
the  house. 

Bown's  portable  radio  was  found  under 
the  house  in  a  damaged  condition  after  the 
explosion.  It  was  set  to  work  on  batteries 
rather  than  on  current.  Its  speaker  was  miss- 
ing. The  set  was  suspended  by  wire  from  a 
nail  that  had  been  driven  into  a  joist  of  the 
house.  A  piece  of  wire  with  its  insulation 
scraped  off  was  also  found  beneath  the 
house.  A  terminal  out  of  Bown's  radio  bat- 
tery appeared  to  have  been  the  point  for 
connecting  the  explosive. 

Melvin  Edwards,  another  "guard"  on  duty 
with  Bown  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was 
familiar  with  the  use  of  explosives— and 
Bown  himself  had  knowledge  of  electricity 
and  radio  repair. 

A  radio  expert  testified  that  Bown's  radio 
could  have  been  used  to  detonate  the  dyna- 
mite that  caused  the  explosion.  Wade  ad- 
mitted in  his  testimony  that  he  thought 
Bown's  radio  might  have  been  used  to  set  off 
the  explosion. 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  Wades 
and  their  guards  were  outside  the  house  or 
on  the  porch  on  the  side  opposite  from  where 
the  dynamite  had  been  placed  beneath  It. 
None,  therefore,  were  injured  by  the  explo- 
sion The  Wade  child  had  been  left  with  the 
grandparents  for  the  night. 

The  residence  which  Bown  had  shared 
with  I.  O.  Ford  before  moving  into  the  Wade 
house  was  searched.  In  addition  to  large 
quantities  of  Communist  literature,  a  letter 
was  found  which  had  been  written  to  Ford 
by  a  California  Communist.  This  letter,  dated 
after  the  explosion  In  the  Wade  house,  con- 
gratulated Ford  on  the  good  Job  he  was  doing 
in  Louisville,  referred  to  damage  that  had 
been  done  to  the  home  of  a  Negro  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  commented  on  the  agitation  that 
had  developed  there  because  of  It. 

A  letter  was  also  found  in  Braden's  posses- 
sion which  had  apparently  been  written  to 
him  by  Giles  Cooper,  a  Communist  Party 
organizer  of  Lexington.  Ky.  It  contained  a 
newspaper  clipping,  dateltned  Manchester. 
Ky  .  which  told  of  the  dynamiting  of  a  store 
owned  by  a  Negro  in  that  city  on  July  5. 
1953.  A  note  from  Cooper  to  Braden,  written 


on  the  margin  of  this  clipping,  requested 
that  resolutions  and  letters  on  the  bombing 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  Negro  and  labor 
organizations  Cooper  also  wrote  "I  was  may- 
be 20  miles  away" — meaning,  apparently.  20 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion  at  the 
time  It  occtirred. 

Bown  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  when 
asked  if  he  owned  the  radio  found  under  the 
Wade  house;  if  he  had  ever  taken  a  radio 
under  the  house',  and  if  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

When  asked  if  Bown  had  ever  been  under 
the  House.  Wade  testified: 

I  can  only  say  that  he  did  look  under  the 
house,  and  I  don't  know  that,  but  my  wife 
told  me  he  had  mentioned  looking  under 
there  just  for  curiosity. 

Bits  of  Bown's  radio  were  found  scattered 
about  In  the  crawl  space  under  the  house. 
Bown  testified  he  did  not  beUeve  his  radio 
was  used  In  the  explosion  and  that  it  had 
probably  been  damaged  upstairs  and  part  of 
it  had  then  fallen  through  the  hole  in  the 
floor  made  by  the  explosion.  This,  however, 
was  impossible  for  two  reasons: 

1 1 )  Bown's  radio,  as  previously  mentioned, 
was  found  suspended  from  a  Joist  under  the 
house,  and 

(2)  parts  of  it  were  found  under  undam- 
aged portions  of  the  floor. 

Bown  testified  that  he  had  attended  a 
radio  school  for  a  short  time.  He  refused  to 
say  If  he  owned  books  and  pamphlets  on 
electrical  work  and  the  repair  of  radios  and 
other  appliances — but  such  pamphlets  and 
books  were  found  In  his  room,  plus  the  kind 
of  wire  used  for  electrical  connections. 

Bown  also  testified  that  he  had  left  the 
Wade  house  after  work  on  Friday  (a  little 
more  than  24  hours  before  the  explosion ) ; 
had  gone  to  Milwaukee  and  Racine,  Wiscon- 
sin: and  then  returned  to  Louisville  Sunday 
afternoon,  after  the  explosion. 

If,  as  the  Communists  claimed,  white 
racists  were  trying  to  drive  the  Wades  out 
of  their  home,  guards  were  needed  more  ur- 
gently after  the  explosion — because  there 
was  no  telling  what  these  people  might  do 
next.  Despite  this,  Bown,  the  volunteer 
guard,  moved  out  of  the  house.  The  morning 
after  the  explosion  and  his  return  to  Louis- 
ville, he  rented  a  room  in  a  boarding  house 
owned  by  a  member  of  the  Wade  Defense 
Committee. 

The  grand  Jury  found  that  all  the  evi- 
dence In  the  case  seemed  "to  cause  a  reason- 
able person  to  believe  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  Bown  set  off  the  explosion." 

Braden  was  tried  and  convicted  of  sedi- 
tion, received  a  15-year  prison  sentence,  and 
was  fined  $5,000. 

.  Bown  and  the  others  were  scheduled  to  be 
tried  In  November  of  1956.  Shortly  before 
this,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  the  Nelson  case,  which 
Invalidated  all  State  sedition  laws.  This 
meant  that  Braden.  who  was  then  In  Jail 
pending  an  appeal  of  his  conviction,  was 
freed  and  that  Bown  and  the  others  could 
not  be  tried.  The  Kentucky  law  under  which 
they  had  been  indicted  had  been  invalidated. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  those  who  attack 
the  film.  Bo*n  was  not  "acquitted"  of  the 
charges  made  against  him — and,  although 
he  escaped  trial,  the  evidence  against  him 
accumulated  in  the  grand  Jury  proceedings 
and  In  the  trial  of  Carl  Braden  has  never 
been  refuted. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Carl  Braden  was  also 
indicted  on  sedition  charges  by  a  Pike 
County,  Ky.,  grand  jury,  September  11, 
1967.  However,  he  and  four  other  de- 
fendants were  freed  when  the  sedition 
statute  was  ruled  unconstitutional  by  a 
U.S.  district  court.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  from  the  Ad- 
vertiser, a  Lafayette,  La.,  newspaper  ol 


September  13,  1967.  describing  the  nature 
of  tlie  charges  against  him: 

Braden  Is  Indicted  for  Sedition 

All  ideniifled  Communist  who  has  been  in 
the  news  in  Lafayette  and  other  Louisiana 
cities  In  connection  with  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities hearings  of  a  state  legislative  com- 
mittee has  been  indicted  for  sedition  In  Ken- 
tucky, according  to  the  Associated  Press. 

She  is  Ann  Braden.  a  leader  in  the  South- 
ern Conference  Education  Fund  (SCEP)  and 
editor  of  The  Southern  Patriot. 

The  Braden  woman  and  her  husband. 
Carl,  who  has  also  been  identified  as  a  Com- 
munist were  Indicted  Monday  with  three 
Pike  Cotinty.  Ky  .  poverty  workers  on  sedition 
charges  by  the  Pike  County  Grand  Jury. 

Named  in  the  indictment  were  Ann  and 
Carl  Braden  of  Louisville,  leaders  of  SCEF. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  McSurely.  field  workers  for 
SCEF  in  Pike  County  and  Joseph  MuUoy. 
Appalachian  Volunteer  staff  member  In  the 
county. 

POVERTY    WORKERS    COLLABORATE 

The  latter  three  were  arrested  Aug.  11-12 
following  raids  on  their  homes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pike  County  Commonwealth'.s 
Atty.  Thomas  Ratlff.  produced  a  "truckload 
of  seditious  material  "  The  Associated  Press 
reported  that  the  indictment  charged  that 
a  "well  organized  and  well  financed  effort  is 
being  made  to  promote  and  spread  the  Com- 
munist theory  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Pike  County."  The  jury  report  said  Com- 
munist organizers  have  been  sent  to  Pike 
County  by  "rMl«l  organizations  which  have 
paid  and  supported  them. 

"Some  employees  of  the  Appalachian  Vol- 
unteers and  other  federally-financed  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  collaborated  and  co- 
operated with  known  Communist  organizers." 
the  AP  account  said.  The  Jury  added  that 
"local  officials  of  the  Appalachian  Volunteers 
have  cooperated  with  known  Communist  or- 
ganizers." 

When  tile  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  exposed 
a  Communist  on  the  War  on  Poverty  payroll, 
an  undercover  agent  identified  the  Braden 
woman  as  the  one  who  introduced  the  per- 
son who  tried  to  recruit  him  into  tlie  Spar- 
tacist  League,  a  Communist  organization. 

The  legislative  committee  identified  the  re- 
cruiter as  Virginia  Y.  Collins,  who  once 
earned  $4200  a  year  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram and  who  aiso  worked  for  the  director  ol 
SCEF  in  New  Orleans.  SCEP  has  been  iden- 
tified by  congressional  and  legislative  com- 
mittees as  a  Communist  transmission  belt. 
The  Southern  Patriot  is  the  house  organ  of 
SCEP  and  a  representative  of  the  paper  at- 
tended the  Lafayette  hearing. 

Braden  was  convicted  of  sedition  In  1954. 
but  the  state  court  of  appeals  overturned  the 
decision  on  the  ground  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  se- 
dition. Braden  once  served  a  year  in  jail  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Braden  was  also 
convicted  of  contempt  of  the  House  on 
January  30.  1959.  and  v/as  .sentenced  to 
1  year  in  jail.  On  March  16.  1959,  his  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial  was  denied  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Atlanta,  and  on 
February  27.  1961.  the  Supreme  Court 
affirnied  the  contempt  conviction.  He 
suiTendered  on  May  1.  1961.  to  begin 
serving  his  1-year  prison  term. 

In  tu)nin,g  to  his  wife,  Anne,  we  find 
a  record  of  subversive  work  wliich  almost 
parallels  that  of  Carl. 

In  1954.  during  the  .sedition  trial  of 
Carl  Braden  before  the  grand  jury  in 
Louisville.  Mrs.  Alberta  Ahearn,  a  re- 
buttal witness,  testified  that  she  had  been 
doing  undercover  work  for  the  FBI  in  a 
Communist  cell  of  which  Carl  and  Anne 
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Braden  were  members.  Again,  in  1957, 
Mr.s  Aheam  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
testilied  that  Carl  Braden  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  recruited  her  into  the  Communist 
Party,  and  that  both  were  members  of 
most  of  her  Communist  Party  cells.  Ac- 
tually. Anne  Braden's  Communist  activi- 
tits  indicate  that  she  iias  been  involved 
in  more  front  groups  thr.n  Carl. 

In  addition  to  the  Bradcns,  the  names 
of  other  very  interesting  per.sons  turned 
up  at  the  SCEF  meeting  last  month. 
They  include  one,  Alan  McSurely,  a  white 
male,  who  together  with  the  Bradens  was 
indicted  for  the  sedition  charges  in  Pike 
Cnuntv,  Kentucky.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  reason  for  the  indict- 
ment stemmed  from  a  cnnliscation  from 
McSurely's  home  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda used  allegedly  during  his  tenure 
as  an  antipoverty  worker. 

Another  interesting  participant  in  the 
2-day  meeting  was  the  Reverend  Jack 
Richard  McMichacl.  a  white  male,  who 
has  long  been  associated  with  various 
Communist  causes.  McMichacl  testified 
befoie  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  denying  earlier 
sworn  testimony  by  four  witnesses  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  In  view  of  the  direct  conilict  be- 
tween his  testimony  and  that  of  other 
witnesses,  the  coinmiitee  voted  to  trans- 
mit the  matter  to  the  D3partment  of 
Justice  for  consideration  of  possible  per- 
jury prosecution.  However,  you  sjuessed 
it,  the  Justice  Department  failed  to 
prosecute. 

May  I  .say  this  at  this  point.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  people  who  are  ex- 
tremely smart.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  intelligence  and  shrewd- 
ness of  these  particular  individuals,  i^eo- 
ple  who  are  able  to  manipulate  others 
who  are  not  .'.ware  of  the  facts  of  lile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  abstract 
from  the  committee's  annual  report  for 
the  year  1953,  which  summarizes  testi- 
mony by  and  about  McMichacl: 
Jack  Richard  McMichael 
.-is  has  been  reflected  in  other  parts  of  this 
report,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  IS  charged  by  the  Congress 
with  the  mvestigation  of  subversive  activi- 
ties wherever  *hey  may  be  found. 

In  the  hearings  held  In  New  York  City  in 
July  1953,  the  committee  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  Manning  Johnson  and  Leonard  Pat- 
terson both  of  whom  had  been  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  Suites. 
Both  Johnson  and  Patterson  had  testified 
for  the  Government  In  the  prosecution  of 
Communist  leaders  in  the  Smith  Act  cases, 
as  well  as  before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  The  efforts  of  defense  coun- 
sc  in  these  cases  to  shake  the  testimony  of 
these  witnesses  failed  and  their  testimony 
has  been  unimpeached. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  Manning 
Johnson,  on  July  8,  1953,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr  SciiERER.  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  know 
of  any  other  person  who  w.as  an  officer  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  I  for  Social  Action)  at 
any  time  who  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party?  ^  ■,  ^ 
"Mr  JOHNSON  Yes;  the  Reverend  JacK 
McMichael  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Federation. 

"Mr.  Scherer.  What  was  his  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Federation? 


"Mr  Johnson.  He  was  executive  secjetary 
of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action 
up  untU  1053. 


"Mr.  ScHEREB.  How  did  you  know  tliat 
Reverend  McMichael  was  a  Communist? 

"Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  during  the  period  that 
I  was  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  dur- 
ing the  thirties.  Jack  McMichael  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  and  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  met  with  the  now  fugitive  Com- 
munist, Gilbert  Green,  who  was  head  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  at  that  time,  and 
he  attended  occasionally  meetings  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  Gilbert  Green. 

"Mr  Scherer.  Was  Reverend  McMichael 
still  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
when  vou  left  the  party? 

■Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;   he  w.as." 
During    the    same     New     York     hearings. 
Leonard  Patterson  furnished  the  committee 
with  the  following  testimony: 

•Mr  KUNZIG.  When  you  were  in  the  Young 
Communist  League,  did  you  ever  know  one 
Jiick  McMichael? 

"Mr.  Patterson.  Yes. 

"Mr.  KuNZic.  What  position  did  he  hold  in 
the  Young  Communist  League? 

"M'r  Patterson.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  District  of  the  Young  Communist 
Leacue  and  was  a  member  of  the  top  faction 
of  the  Young  Communist  League  r.nd  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Ameiican  League 
Ag-.inst  War  and  Fascism.  Also  !ie  was  a 
member  of  the  top  faction  ol  the  American 
Youth  Congress  that  was  organized  around 
I'..>34. 

"Mr.  Kunzic.  You  knew  him  then  as  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League? 

"Mr.  Patterson.  Yes. 

"Mr     KuNZiG.    I    hand    you    a    document 
marked   Patterson  Exhibit  No.  V  for  identifi- 
cation. I  iim  verv  carefully  holding  my  hand 
over   :iny   names   mentioned   and  In  passing 
you   this   dociunent   marked   'Exhibit   No.   r 
ior  identification.  I  show  you  a  picture  .md 
ask  you  if  you  recognize  that  person? 
"Mr.  P-.TTERSON.  Yes. 
■  Mr  KuNZic.  Who  Is  that? 
"Mr    Patterson.  Tliat  is  the  McMichael  as 
I  recognized  in  the  Young  Communist  League 
together  with  me  from  1931  until  I  went  out 
In  1935. 

•Mr.  KuNzic.  Let  the  record  thow.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  witness  has  Identified  a 
document  which  Is  a  photostatic  copy  of  an 
article  from  the  New  York  World  Telegram. 
September  15.  1951.  headlined  'Controversial 
Federation  Retains  Methodist  in  Name.' 

"  'Body  Reelects  Reverend  McMichael.'  and 
then  there  is  a  picture  under  which  appears 
the  name  of  Reverend  McMichael." 

On  the  basis  "i  this  testimony,  the  com- 
mittee called  the  Reverend  Jack  Richard 
McMichael.  who  is  presently  pastor  of  the 
Mcth.odist  Church  at  Upp?r  Lake.  Calif,  "nie 
Reverend  McMichael  denied  that  he  had  ever 
ben  ^'member  ol  the  Communist  Party.  Dur- 
in"  ihe  course  of  the  hearing,  the  witness 
w.'s  confronted  by  Manning  Johnson  and  the 
witness  denied  knowledge  of  him. 

The  committee  also  received  the  testimony 
of  John  and  Martha  Edmlston  who  stated 
thev  had  met  with  the  Reverend  McMlch^l 
during  May  or  June  1940  at  the  Southern 
Hotel  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  the  occasion  being 
a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Youth  Congress. 

The  Reverend  MtMlchuel  contended  that 
his  di  irv  indicated  that  he  was  not  in  Colum- 
bus Ohio,  during  the  period  of  May  or  June 
1940.  and  he  denied  that  he  knew  Martha  or 
John  Edmlston. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  in  testimony,  the 
committee  voted  that  the  testimony  of  Man- 
ning Johnson.  Leonard  Patterson.  Martha  and 
John  Edmlston.  and  the  Reverend  Jack  R. 
McMichael  be  transmitted  to  the  Department 


of  Justice  for  consideration  of  possible  per- 
jury prosecution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  names  of 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  whose 
identification  with  Communist  fronU  ap- 
pears endless.  Included  among  these  is 
Miriam  Nicholas,  who  is  a  close  associate 
of    the    Bradens.    and    Mrs.    Clarice    T. 
Campbell,   a   v.hile   female,  who  was  a 
principal    participant    in    a    conference 
called  in  1962  by  Carl  Braden  entitled 
•Ways  and  Means  to  Integration  in  the 
Deep  South."  Braden  was  highly  success- 
ful in  being  able  to  use  this  conference 
to    infu.se   Communist   Party    objectives 
into  the  civil  rights  movement  in  a  man- 
ner  acceptable   to   the  majority  of  the 
attenders  who  apparently  were  unsus- 
pecting and  unaware  of  Uiis  Communist 
inlluencc. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  most  of  tho.se 
attending  the  meeting  who  pos.ses.sed 
questionable  loyalty  to  the  country  were 
white.  They  have  managed  to  identify 
themselves  with  humanistic  causes  and 
as  a  consequence  have  managed  to  con- 
vince unsuspecting  loyal  Americans 
black  and  white  of  their  desire  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  other  .social  ills,  where- 
as in  fact  and  in  full  truth  they  are  only 
using  that  as  an  cxcus"  to  reach  their 
ultimate  objective,  and  that  is  the  over- 
throw of  our  form  of  !!0vcrninent. 

It  is  alarming  and  indeed  tragic,  but 
the  Bradens  have  tremendous  influence 
and  that  influence  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  taking 
place  in  Washington  at  this  moment. 
The  Atlanta  meeting  of  which  I  speak 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  Commu- 
nist rhetoric  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the 
blanket  of  htunanism  conceals  their  real 
objective— to  further  the  ends  of  inter- 
national communism.  An  example  of 
their  ability  to  incite  violence  and  pro- 
ject themselves  as  the  true  sut^poit  of 
civil  rights  causes  was  clearly  evident 
in  Newark.  No  less  a  Negro  militant  than 
playwright  LeRoi  Jones  has  pointed  this 
out  in  a  dialog  which  took  place  on 
WCBS  radio.  .     ,    , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  news  accoimt  from  the  Daily  Journal. 
Elizabeth.  N.J..  on  April  13.  1968.  de- 
scribing this  interview  with  LeRoi  Jones, 
when  lie  cited  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  their  agitators,  in  the  riots 
that  were  hold  in  the  city  of  Newark: 
Newark  Blacks.  Wkhts  Cite  Agitation  by 
Reds 


Newark -Negro  poet-playwrlRhl  LcRoi 
Jones  Joined  white  militant  and  police  cap- 
lain  Friday  in  charging  that  leftists  h'ld  at- 
tempted to  foment  trouble  among  area  Ne- 
groes IcUowlng  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Jones,  who  is  free  on  hall  while  appealing 
a  weapons  charge  stemming  from  last  sum- 
mer's riots,  said:  "We  found  that  a  lot  of  the 
turmoil  and  a  lot  of  the  kind  of  riotous 
situation  has  been  caused  by  instigators. 
people  with  no  interest  in  the  community 
except  to  cause  riotous  conditions  .  ." 
radical  groups 
"There  nrc  white-led  so-called  radical 
groups,  leftists  groups  that  arc  exploiting 
the  people's  desire  for  power  exploiting 

it  and  actually  using  the  black  people  as  a 
kind  of  shock  troop  to  further  their  own 
designs    ..." 

Jones  was  referring  to  unrest  in  the  pre- 
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domlnantly  Negro  Central  Ward  of  this  city 
following  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  King. 

Some  rock-throwing,  looting  and  flre 
bombing  incidents  were  reported  but  major 
trouble  did  not  erupt. 

Jones'  statements  were  made  In  an  Inter- 
view over  WCBS  radio. 

Also  Interviewed  was  Anthonj  Imperlale, 
president  of  a  militant  all-white  North  Ward 
Citlzen.s  Committee. 

He  declared:  'We  believed  that  the  Com- 
munists and  Trotsltyltes — persons  who  have 
no  interest  In  the  City  of  Newark  except  to 
cause  destruction — on  behalf  of  possibly 
Moscow  or  Peking — came  In  here  and  helped 
these  riots.  " 

POLICEMAN    AGREES 

Newark  Detective  Captain  Charles  Kinney 
added  that  leftwlngers  were  responsible  for 
much  of  Newark's  racial  woes. 

"I  have  prepared  a  full  report  and  I  am 
accusing   the  New  Left."   Kinney  said. 

"This  group  has  come  to  our  city  and  it 
has  been  operating  for  some  four  years,  and 
has  been  active  Inj-fomentlng  the  trouble 
that  we  ve  had  in  the  City  of  Newark." 

Jones  and  Imperlale,  who  represent  widely 
different  viewpoints,  were  among  the  black 
and  white  militants  Invited  to  a  conference 
by  Newark  Police  Director  Dominlck  A. 
Spina  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  King. 

The  3'3-year-old  Jones,  an  avowed  black 
nationalist,  was  convicted  in  1967.  along  with 
Charles  McCray.  33.  and  Barry  Wynn.  23.  of 
illegal  possession  of  weapons  during  the  July 
riots  which  cost  26  lives. 

He  is  free  under  $25,000  bond  pending  an 
appeal  of  his  2' ,  to  3  year  sentence. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund,  which  is  certainly  aid- 
;.".£,'  and  abetting  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, has  been  exposed  on  a  numbei- 
of  occasions.  However,  it  continues  to 
operate  under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate 
civil  rights  organization  in  order  to  fur- 
ther it^  ijoal  of  racial  revolution  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  this  land.  It  has  been  repudi- 
ated, as  stated  earlier,  by  no  less  Ameri- 
can Iiberais  than  the  newspaper  editor, 
Ralph  McGill.  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  Members  might  read  these 
documents  for  themselves.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  copies  of  these 
record.s  from  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
others  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carohna.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
The  Atlanta  Journal, 
The  Atlanta  CoNSTrruTlON, 
Altanta.  Ga..  December  10.  19S3. 

Hon.   .^LTBREY   WiLLIA.MS, 

Publisher.  Southern  Farmer, 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

Dear  .^pbrey  :  First  off.  it  seems  to  me 
your  letter  is  a  little  vulnerable.  Obviously, 
if  Dombrowskl  wanted  to  make  advertising 
use  of  one  of  my  columns.  I  haven't  gone 
over  to  the  mob.  Therefore.  I  cant  quite  fol- 
low your  long  lament  and  your  suggestion 
that  I  have  succumbed  to  fear.  If  you  are 
willing  to  spend  money  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  I  had  acted  courageously  in  one  breath, 
I  don't  quite  see  how  you  can  In  the  next  one 
mourn  my  fear. 

At  pny  rate.  I  put  next  in  evidence  my  fre- 
quent, and  I  believe,  strong  condemnation 
of  McCarthy  and  McCarthyism  as  further  ex- 
hibit that  I  have  not  at  all  gone  over  to  the 
mob  to  which  you  refer. 

Thirdly,  now  let  me  say  just  as  firmly  as 
I  can  that  I  do  not  have  any  Idea  of  denying 


you.  I  will  always  admire  you  and  respect  you. 
but  with  Jim  Dombrowskl  it  is  different.  I 
never  have  accepted  him,  ind  I.  therefore, 
don't  have  to  deny  him.  I  am  awfully  sorry 
to  say  so,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  Jim 
Dombrowskl.  The  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  did  degenerate  into  a  Com- 
munist front  outfit,  and  as  far  as  I  ;un  con- 
cerned. Dombrowskl  is  one  of  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  allowing  it  to  do  so  He  and 
Clark  I^|[peman.  in  my  opinion,  betrayed  Mark 
Ethridge  and  Barry  Bingham  by  an  iirdent  bit 
of  fellow  traveling  with  the  Communists  who 
were  in  it. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  Dombrowskl  is  a 
Communist,  but  I  have  no  slight  doubt  but 
for  at  least  25  yeiirs  he  has.  in  my  opinion, 
been  running  with  that  pack.  You  say  you 
have  been  hissed  off  the  stage  by  Commu- 
nists on  at  least  two  occ.isions.  You  will  never 
find  where  Dombrowskl  w.as  hissed  off  any 
stage  by  any  Communist. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund  was  set  up  alter 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare died  and,  as  usual,  a  number  of  sincere 
people  were  pulled  into  it.  If  this  disappoints 
you  I  am  sorry  I  am  going  right  on  opposing 
McCarthyism,  and  I  hope  I  will  go  on  writing 
columns  which  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund  might  like  to  run  as  paid 
advertisements.  But  I  am  also  going  right 
along  believing  that  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence EMucatlon  Fund  is.  as  far  as  Dombrowskl 
can  make  it,  a  fellow  traveling  outfit,  and  I 
repeat  again.  I  want  no  association  with  it, 
however  indirect  or  remote.  If  this  hurts  you. 
Aubrey,  I  am  sorry,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
feel  about  Dombrowskl. 

I  must  add  that  I  wouldn't  know  him  if 
he  walked  in  the  room.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  did  meet  him  a  good  many  years  ago.  but 
I  do  not  recall  what  he  looks  like,  nor  do  I 
know  a  single  one  of  his  associates,  friends 
or  relatives;  therefore.  I  can  say  very  empha- 
tically that  I  bear  him  no  personal  ill  will, 
nor  do  I  have  any  malice  in  my  heart  for 
him.  I  simply  do  not  trust  him.  nor  do  I  have 
any  confidence  In  his  political  Integrity. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ralph  McGill, 

Atlanta,  Ga., 
December  8,  1953. 
James  A.  Dombrowski, 

Director.    Southern  -Conference   Educational 
Fund. Inc : 
I  am  having  a  notarized  copy  of  this  wire 
made.  I  regret  it.  But  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  emphatically  refuse  permission  to  repro- 
duce m  any  manner  whatever  in  any  of  your 
publications  the  column  to  which  you  refer. 
I  also  must  emphatically  refuse  permission 
to  use  It  as  an  advertisement.  I  also  notify 
you  in  advance  that  I  will  take  legal  action 
if  any  such  use  is  made  of  it  by  your  orga- 
nization   which    I    consider    to    be    a    fellow 
travelling  outfit  with  which  I  wish  no  asso- 
ciation whatever  however  Indirect  or  remote. 
Ralph  McGill, 
Editor.  AtUnita  ConstUution. 

New  York  CrrY.  N.Y.. 

April  18.  1960. 
Dear   Mr.   Dombrowski:    Thank   you   very 
much  for  your  letter. 

I  will  not  make  any  public  announcement 
of  my  decision  and  I  would  hope  that  none 
need  be  made.  Just  drop  my  name  from  your 
literature. 

When  you  come  to  New  York.  I  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  you,  but  don't  make  a  special 
trip. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  Roosevelt, 

Val-Kill  Cottage, 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y..  May  11.  1947 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dombrowski  :  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  April  23rd,  I  feel  I  should  write 
you  quite  frankly  as  to  my  feelings. 


I  think  the  idea  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence lor  Human  Welfare  Is  basically  sound, 
and  provides  a  method  by  which  Southerners 
can  .speak  out. 

I  think  recently  that  some  of  your  associa- 
tions have  given  your  enemies  a  chance  to 
label  you  communist  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  should  have  avoided  giving  your  enemies 
the  basis  for  such  a  charge. 

In  the  case  of  the  Columbia.  Tenn.  episode. 
I  unUerst^and  that  Mrs  Durr  refused  to  serve 
wit!i  the  NAACP  unless  the  communist  party 
was  represented  on  the  Committee.  Under 
other  conditions,  that  might  have  been  a 
good  thing,  but  the  situation  there  was  diffi- 
cult enough  without  giving  the  opposition 
additional  ammunition. 

I  have  heard  from  many  people  that  the 
Conference,  perhaps  because  of  necessity. 
was  devoting  itself  to  the  raising  of  funds 
inste.id  of  concentrating  on  the  real  Job. 

I  tried  working  with  American  communists, 
as  you  know,  and  have  long  since  given  up 
trying.  I  cannot  work  with  any  one  who  is 
not  completely  honest  and  American  com- 
munists are  not  honest.  I  know  that  often 
they  work  for  the  same  objectives,  and  do 
good  work,  but  that  does  not  alter  my 
opinion. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Eleanor  Roosevelt, 

Mr.  WATSON.  It  is  unfortunate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  group  claims  amonu 
its  most  active  members  .^ome  wlio  arc 
al.so  leaders  in  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  But  this  is  the 
case.  I  am  not  saying  that  SCEF  controls 
SCLC.  or  nee  ver.'^a.  But.  the  two  organi- 
zations are  completely  woven  together 
through  their  mutual  member.';hip  and 
leadership,  and  I  believe  the  objective  of 
SCEF  is  to  promote  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. Its  president  is  the  Reverend 
Fred  L.  Schuttlesworth,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  the  SCLC.  On  the  board 
of  directors  are  people  like  the  Reverend 
C.  K.  Steele,  the  Reverend  James  A.  Zell- 
ner.  and  Ruby  Berkley,  all  of  whom  are 
prominent  hi  the  civil  rights  movement. 
And,  of  cour.^e,  Shuttlesworth  and  Steele 
are  equally  as  influential  in  the  SCLC. 
which  has  been  the  main  organization 
responsible  for  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paitn  here. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sub- 
stantial Communist  planning  and  actual 
implementation  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  is  a  fact,  and  is  beyond  specu- 
lation. Campaign  leaders  have  made  the 
mistake  of  inlaying  ball  with  people  like 
Carl  Bradcn  and  his  fellow  travelers,  and 
this  can  only  result  in  disaster  for  them, 
and  for  the  American  people.  Tliey  are 
being  duped  by  these  Communists  and, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly.  I  believe,  are 
falling  into  a  carefully  jn-epared  trap. 
Just  as  Carl  Braden  and  other  white 
Communists  purposely  helped  a  Negro 
move  into  an  all-white  neighborhood  in 
Louisville,  and  then  with  cold,  deadly 
calculation  blew  up  his  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  racial  trouble,  so  are 
they  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing,  or 
maybe  something  even  more  drastic,  such 
as  .setting  fire  to  the  tents  in  Resurrection 
City,  and  blaming  it  on  other  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  views 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  have 
been  made  clear.  I  testified  both  before 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  this  House  and  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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Frankly.  I  am  not  going  to  indulge 
in  any  further  discussion  so  far  as  this 
particular  matter  is  concerned.  But  suf- 
fice it  to  say.  I  believe  it  was  a  serious 
mistake  initially  to  grant  them  a  per- 
mit, in  view  of  the  admitted  potentially 
explosive  .situation  that  exists  here. 
'  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  revealed  the  de- 
tails of  this  secret  meeting,  controlled 
by  known  Communists,  with  a  profound 
mlluence  upon  the  campaign. 

We  all  know  how  tense  this  city  is. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  campaign 
leaders  really  want  other  than  their  an- 
noimced  objective  which  is  "to  disrupt  ■ 
and  to  dislocate  the  Government  of  the 
United  States". 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  most  Americans 
suspect  that  Communists  are  supporting 
this  campaign.  But  I  have  pointed  out 
they  are  not  only  supporting  this  move- 
ment, but  are  actually  working  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Leadership  campaign. 

Additionally,  the  question  must  be 
asked.  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from?  The  SCLC  leaders  contend  that 
they  have  serious  money  problems.  But 
they  must  have  already  received  vast 
amounts  of  money  to  get  this  far.  Cer- 
tainly the  poor  people  would  not  be  able 
to  finance  any  effort  of  this  magnitude. 
Thus  far  the  only  annomiced  contribu- 
tion of  any  size  has  been  a  $25,000  anon- 
vmous  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reason  with  me.  If  this 
!Joal  is  so  altruistic— if  this  ob.iective  is 
so  praiseworthy— if  this  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people— why 
would  any  contributor  not  want  to  be 
liublicly  identified  as  making  a  $25,000 
contribution? 

The  American  i^eople  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  But  it  might  help  you 
in  drawing  yours,  if  I  would  recall  some 
of  the  testimony-  that  was  given  under 
oath  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
when  a  prominent  member  of  the  Newark 
Police  Department  told  us  about  three 
or  four  of  the.se  professional  agitators 
who  absolutely  were  dead  broke  and  sud- 
denly they  made  a  trip  to  Prauue.  Czecho- 
slovakia. When  they  came  back,  money 
was  no  particular  problem. 

This  is  sworn  testimony  by  a  man  who 
was  directly  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  riots  in  the  city  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. I  have  been  fair  with  the 
.American  people  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  think  something  should  be 
done  to  let  the  campaign  participants 
know  about  the  Communists  who  are 
involved.  They  must  be  apprised  of  this. 
and  then  let  them  denounce  these  Com- 
munists, if  they  really  do  not  want  to 
work  with  them. 

Most  importantly  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  let  the  American  people 
know  what  is  happening  here  in  order 
that  not  only  might  we  say.  'God  .save 
America."  but  that  we  as  Congressmen 
miaht  have  a  little  part  in  helping  the 
Almighty  save  this  great  coimtry  of  ours. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 

Iiired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  That  may  be  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  Member  having 
a  special  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special  order  at  this  time  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  of  my 
time  mav  be  allotted  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   I  Mr.  Watson). 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Watson  I  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well.  I  think 
he  has  performed  a  much  needed  and 
valuable  service  here  in  Ininging  out 
some  of  the  facts  known  to  some  of  us 
but  not  known  to  a  majority  of  tlie 
people. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  civil  disturbances  in  the 
past,  I  am  sure,  are  not  too  surprised  at 
the  evidence  that  has  been  presented 
here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  3  yearc  ago  I 
pointed  out  from  the  verj-  spot  in  which 
the  gentleman  now  .stands  that  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  march  on  Montgomery 
was  led  by  what  seemed  like  a  "Who's 
Who  of  tiie  Communist  Party  "  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  been  most 
circumspect  in  his  presentation  here.  I 
do  want  to  commend  him  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks,  and  .sim- 
ply add  one  additional  comment.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  very  purposely 
avoided  mentioning  one  fact  that  is  glar- 
ing, and  that  is  that  the  predecessor  of 
Reverend  Abernathy.  Martin  Luther 
King,  was  even  more  prevalent  in  his 
associations  with  the  Communist  Party 
than  is  Reverend  Abernathy.  if  that  is 
possible.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  also  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  very  excellent  address 
that  he  has  delivered,  which  I  believe  is 
very  timely,  quite  appropriate,  and  very 
much  in  tlie  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  sympathizes 
with  the  plight  of  poor  people.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  many  of 
the  3,000  said  to  be  encamped  in  the  city 
of  Washington  at  this  time  are  victims  of 
misleading  representations  as  to  what 
they  can  expect  to  accomplish  by  coming 
here. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Watson  1  has  provided  documented 
evidence  pointing  to  possible  Communist 
connection  with  the  march..  Only  recent- 
ly a  map  charfng  the  course  of  the 
"March  of  the  Poor"  was  published  in  the 
Communist  publication.  The  Worker. 
It  traces  the  routes  of  the  marchers  from 
Jackson  and  Marks.  Miss..  Memphis.  Chi- 


cago, and  Boston.  This  may  be  called  a 
coincidence,  but  it  serves  to  confirm  the 
active  interest  the  Communist  Party, 
U  S.A.,  has  in  this  invasion. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.  ,     , 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAl  SON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  certainly  commend 
the  gentleman  Iroin  Suulh  Carolina  lor 
his  courage,  foresight,  and  wisdom  in 
.speaking  out  on  the  facts  to  get  the  truth 
to  the  American  people  .so  that  they  may 
be  honestly  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the 
time  bomb  in  our  backyard. 

Of  course,  we  all  love  poor  people.  The 
Lord  must  love  them— that  is  why  he 
made  so  manv  of  us.  But  wi-  certainly 
cannot  .sit  idly  by  and  in  .silence  watch 
IX)or   people   beiiv-:   exploited   into   what 
we  have  every   reason  to  conclude  will 
eventually  turn  into  an  attempt  to  link 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  iioor  i)eo- 
ple  with  agitation  involving  our  .sons  m 
Vietnam,  or  to  thwart  our  ix-acc  talks  m 
Paris.  'Vrt.  according  to  a  wire  to  the  lo- 
cal  SCLC's  leaders   from   the  Vietcoim 
leader.  Ho  Thu,  the  campaign  here  op- 
erated with  the  Braden's  guidance  was 
praised  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists as  "an  offensive  against  the  rul- 
ing circles"  in  America  and  would  put 
•more  weight  behind  the  demand  for  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  praise  his  contribution  to  en- 
able our  people  to  learn  the  truth. 
Mr  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  tins 
most  timely  matter  and  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
I)le  of  this  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  Poor  Peoples  March  is  be- 
ing partially  sponsored  and  directed  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr  Watson  1 .  has  given  you  the  names, 
dates,  and  places  where  known  Commu- 
nists have  met  with  leaders  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  in 
plannim;  the  Poor  People's  March  to 
Washington. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people  will  have  to  lec- 
ognize  and  believe  that  the  Communist 
front  organizations  in  the  United  States 
arc  giving  funds  and  leadership  to  the 
occupants  of  Resurrection  City. 

The  Communist  pattern  is  to  stay  in 
the  backgroimd  as  much  as  possible,  but 
the  poor  people's  camp  is  a  place  for 
them  to  openly  exploit. 

They  are  taking  this  opportunity,  by 
directing  this  group,  to  attempt  to  bring 
the  meclianism  of  this  Government  to  a 
complete  stop,  causing  confusion  and 
chaos  in  the  Nation  s  Capital. 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  pointing  out  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  the  evidence  he  has  pre- 
sented today.  It  is  important  that  all 
.sides    of    this    so-called    Poor    Peoples 
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March  be  made  known  to  the  American 
taxpayers  who  will  eventually  spend  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  protect  the  dem- 
onstrators and  clean  up  after  them.  I 
have  seen  some  estimates  that  if  the 
camp-in  continues  through  the  summer 
as  it  is  expected  to,  the  total  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  will  be  some  $15  to  S20  million. 

I  do  not  have  any  direct  evidence  that 
there  is  any  massive  Communist  infil- 
tration of  this  demonstration.  But  in  the 
past,  Communist  sympathizers  have 
been  attracted  to  such  demonstrations, 
and  always  manaae  to  make  their  pres- 
ence felt.  This  was  true  in  the  Selma  to 
Montgomery  march,  in  the  recent  peace 
demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
other  peace  demonstrations  and  civil 
rights  demonstrations  across  the  coun- 
try. 

In  a  recent  article  written  by  Wash- 
ington Reporter  Paul  Scott,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  student  militants  were 
being  recruited  in  New  York  by  Robert 
Collier,  a  disciple  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  Che  Guevara.  Collier 
was  convicted  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Washington  Mon- 
umerUr.-and  the  Liberty  Bell.  He  has  been 
■vorking  closely  with  officials  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence in  planning  this  march.  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  there 
is  evidence  the  recent  student  uprisings 
on  many  of  our  Nation's  college  cam- 
puses are  Communist  oriented.  Now 
many  of  those  leaders  are  planning  to 
come  here  to  join  the  camp-in  in 
Washington. 

Many  of  those  who  participate  in  the 
demonstrations  such  as  we  are  witnessing 
here  are  probably  not  Communist  sym- 
pathizers But  they  unknowingly  help  the 
cause  of  the  Communists  by  their  actions. 
Although  the  leaders  of  this  demonstra- 
tion at  times  claim  to  be  nonviolent,  they 
nevertheless  encourage  violence  by  their 
statement.3.  Just  this  afternoon  in  the 
Evening  Star,  Reverend  Abernathy,  the 
SCLC  leader,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  demonstrations  here  would  be,  "more 
militant  and  more  massive  than  have 
ever  taken  place  in  the^ljistory  of  this 
Nation.  "  He  went  on  to  say  that — 

We're  not  going  to  burn  It  idown,  we're 
just  going  to  straighten  it  out.  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  sleep  at  night  out  here,  but 
we're  going  to  raise  hell  in  the  daytime. 

Statements  like  these  certainly  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  keeping  the  demon- 
strations peaceful. 

Even  without  the  explosive  nature  and 
the  threatening  attitude  of  these  dem- 
onstrators, the  camp-in  would  still  be  a 
sad  and  tragic  venture.  There  is  a  fight  on 
among  the  various  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions for  leadership  in  this  field. ,  The 
poor  people  who  have  been  brought  here 
by  promises  of  a  new  life  are  being  used 
by  those  involved  in  the  leadership  fight. 
The  leaders  do  not  care  so  much  about 
the  poor  people  as  they  do  advancing 
their  own  selfish  causes.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  make  it  explicitly  clear  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  be  threatened  into 
passing  massive  welfare  programs,  and 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  until  this 
monstrou.s  demonstration  ends. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 


THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  REQUIRES 
RETENTION  OP  PRESENT  PER- 
CENTAGE DEPLETION  FORMULA 
FOR  INCOME  TAX   PURPOSES 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas, 
I  Mr.  Flsher  I  is  reco.gnized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  most  disturbing  recur- 
rence of  demands  for  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  i>ercenlage  depletion  for  in- 
come tax  purposes,  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas. 

Such  a  development  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest,  as  I  shall  under- 
take to  demonstrate  durin'4  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  today. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  people 
are  not  aware  of  tlie  harm  that  would 
result  not  alone  to  the  industi-y  but  also 
to  rank-and-file  consiuners  tliroughout 
the  land  and  those  other  industries  which 
rely  upon  oil  and  gas  as  a  source  of 
energy. 

Only  recently  a  U.S.  Senator,  now  a 
candidate  for  President,  raised  the  issue 
by  lumping  percentage  depletion  with 
other  alleged  "loopholes"  in  our  income 
tax  laws.  A  number  of  ultraliberal  orga- 
nizations have  joined  the  parade,  along 
with  Playboy  and  other  magazines.  In 
addition,  it  has  become  a*  popular  pas- 
time for  certain  columnists,  more  inter- 
ested in  selling  script  than  in  being  fac- 
tual, who  find  this  a  popular  topic  to  be- 
labor. And  there  are  some  who  mean 
well  but  are  simply  uninformed. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  peo- 
ple either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care 
about  the  reason  and  justification  for 
this  method  of  treating  income  taxes  by 
tho.se  engaged  in  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

The  fact  is  that  even  under  present 
policies  this  industry  is  beset  with  many 
major  difficulties  today,  and  I  am  re- 
ferring in  particular  to  independent 
producers  who  do  much  of  the  prospect- 
ing for  the  industry.  They  would  do 
more  of  it  if  they  could  afford  to.  Even 
though  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  strict 
limitation  on  excessive  competitive  im- 
ports, the  Government  now  permits  the 
limitation  to  be  exceeded  by  390,000 
barrels  daily.  This  serves  to  undermine 
the  program's  objective  of  assuring  ade- 
quate oil  supplies  for  the  American 
market. 

Already  there  has  been  a  12-year 
slump  in  drilling  operations.  Many  op- 
erators have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
In  1957  there  were  14,700  exploratoiy 
wells  drilled;  in  1967  only  8,620  were  at- 
tempted— a  40-percent  drop. 

Despite  this  dilemma,  the  attack  on 
percentage  depletion  has  gained  many 
converts,  particularly  among  the  gulli- 
ble, the  demagogs,  and  those  who  are 
always  looking  for  a  whipping  boy.  Let 
us  examine  the  facts  relating  to  per- 
centage depletion  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  for  a  moment. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  de- 
pletion or  depreciation  for  an  invest- 
ment in  a  business  property.  A  shoe  fac- 
tory, for  example,  which  costs  $100,000, 
can  be  depreciated  at  the  annual  rate 
of  5  percent  for  20  years  because  it  rep- 
resents a  capital  investment. 


But  in  the  case  of  an  oil-producing 
property  there  is  not  the  value  of  a  plant 
to  be  recovered.  Yet  there  is  the  capital 
investment.  Recognizing  that  the  discov- 
ei-y  and  development  of  minerals  is 
unique,  different  minerals  are  accorded 
different  depletion  rates,  depending  upon 
the  investments,  the  risks,  and  the  cost 
of  production.  In  the  ca.se  of  oil  and  gas, 
the  producer  is  permitted  to  recover, 
taxwise,  the  value  of  the  underground  oil 
in  productive  wells.  He  would  then  be 
enabled  to  reinvest  the  recovery  in  an- 
other search  for  new  wells. 

While  the  operator  can  deduct  up  to 
27' J  percent  of  the  .uross  revenue  from 
each  producing  property,  there  is  a  lim- 
itation of  50  iDerccnt  of  net  income  de- 
rived from  the  propertv. 

This  concept  of  percentage  depletion 
became  law  in  1926.  applied  to  about  100 
different  minerals.  It  took  the  place  of 
depletion  based  upon  ■'disco\co'  value, " 
which  had  been  adopted  8  years  earlier 
as  an  incentive  for  new  oil  discoveries  to 
fill  a  pressing  need.  The  latter  created 
an  administrative  nightmare  because  of 
the  bickering  over  values.  Hence  the 
percentage  depletion  formula  adopted  in 
1926. 

WHY   THE    27.5-PERCENT   DEDUCTION? 

Now,  why  the  figure  of  27' 2  percent  as 
applied  to  oil  and  cas?  The  Treasury 
Department,  after  an  exhaustive  .study, 
rccom.mendcd  more  than  30  percent  as  a 
proper  flEoire.  And  the  compromise  was 
27 '2  percent. 

It  has  been  this  percentate  depletion 
which  has  enabled  the  oil  and  stas  in- 
dustiy  to  meet  the  Nation's  mounting 
IJeacetime  requirements  and  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  in  time  of  war. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  wasting  asset  which  can- 
not be  planted,  grown,  and  harvested. 
Nor  can  it  be  produced  in  a  shoe  factor>'. 
It  is  produced  in  uncertain  quantities 
only  after  exhaustive  search,  fraught 
with  uncertainty.  Unlike  other  enter- 
prises, its  production  is  subject  to  the 
principle  of  diminishing  returns  and  in- 
creasing costs  becau.se  no  producing  well 
is  inexhaustible.  Indeed  entire  oilfields 
are  gradually  depleted  and  exhausted. 
As  one  saying  has  It : 

When  you  find  oil  you  start  going  out  cf 
business. 

Thus,  unlike  the  manufacturer  who 
can  measure  his  investment  in  terms  of 
economic  value,  the  oil  producer  has  little 
or  no  way  of  a.ssuring  .success  commensu- 
rate with  investment.  He  knows  that 
when  he  pours  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars into  a  well  that  the  venture  is 
fraught  with  risk.  He  can  only  hope  for 
profits.  He  may  get  nothing. 

Even  with  modern  technological  de- 
velopments in  this  area — geophysical 
tools  .such  as  the  c;ravity  meter,  the  mag- 
netometer, and  the  seismograph — there 
is  simply  no  degree  of  cenainty  regarding 
discoveries.  The  only  known  way  to  find 
out  is  to  .spend  and  drill — and  hope. 

It  is  recorded  that  of  every  100  wells 
drilled  in  unproven  areas,  an  average 
of  only  three  find  enough  oil  or  gas  to 
recover  the  costs  incurred. 

Thus  we  can  see  the  difference  there  is 
in  discovering  and  developing  a  paying 
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petroleum  operation  and  the  investment 
that  is  made   in   an   ordinary   business 

venture.  ,         ^       ..        , 

We  have  behind  us  four  decades  of 
success  in  the  application  of  this  deple- 
tion formula  for  meeting  our  ever  in- 
creasing demands.  Oil  and  gas  furnish 
nearly  three-fourths  of  our  Nation's 
energy.  Today  the  United  States  con- 
.sumes  almost  as  much  petroleum  as  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  combined  .^nd  it 
is  only  by  retaining  this  depletion  con- 
cept that  we  can  have  any  assurance  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  energy  for  the 
future  needs  of  our  expanding  industrial 
complex. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
indeed  be  a  reckless  camble  with  our 
future  for  the  percentage  depletion, 
which  has  stood  us  in  such  good  stead  in 
the  past,  to  be  tampered  with.  It  is  a 
risk  we  can  ill  afford  to  take. 

ITRCENTACE  DEPLETION   HAS   PROVEN   ITS   WORTH 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  to  specu- 
late on  the  worth  of  the  present  .system. 
It  has  worked.  The  entire  Nation  has 
reaped  the  benefits  of  this  phenomenal 
record  of  discovery  and  development  of 
new  oil  and  gas  fields.  Without  them 
where  would  we  be  today''  It  has  enabled 
prices  to  consumers  to  be  held  at  a  very 
reasonable  level.  It  has  enabled  fuel  costs 
to  be  reduced  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
cost  of  manufactured  k'oods.  Such  costs 
to  consumers  are  generally  far  below 
such  costs  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
And  the  indisputable  record  reveals 
that  the  profits  of  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try has  been  in  line  with  those  of  industry 
geneially, 

A  1962  1  eport  prepared  by  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Study  Group  was  made 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  rests 
upon  a  small  base  of  energy.  National  in- 
come originating  in  the  energy  industries  is 
only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  national 
Income. 

Constimers.  manufacturers,  and  govern- 
ment spend  but  a  small  proportion  of  their 
incomes  in  the  purchases  of  energy— house- 
hold consumers  about  5'i  per  cent,  manu- 
facturers I'j  per  cent,  and  government  pos- 
sibly 3  per  cent.  Despite  the  expanding  use 
of  energy  these  proportions  have  remained 
fairly  constant. 

It  follows  that  the  American  consum- 
ers have  a  tremendous  stake  in  main- 
taining a  thriving  oil  and  i;as  industry. 
As  their  troubles  mount,  the  consumer's 
prices  must  go  up. 

Moreover,  the  degree  of  stability  in 
this  industry  is  directly  interlinked  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  good-paying 
jobs.  There  are  300  refineries,  30,000  dis- 
tributors, and  200,000  service  station  op- 
erators to  think  about — to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  drill  and  maintain  the  wells, 
the  pipelines,  and  allied  suppliers  and 
processors. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    IS    DIRECTLY    INVOLVED 

As  we  consider  this  subject  let  us  not 

overlook  its  relationship  to  national  de- 
fense. We  must  think  in  terms  of  what 
is  needed  to  maintain  a  powerful  and 
adequate  defense  posture  in  a  world  of 
mounting  dangers.  It  is  from  this  source 


that  fuel  is  provided  for  planes,  tanks, 
and  ships.  And  petroleum  gives  us  the 
basic  ingredient  of  conventional  explo- 
sives. We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  the  vital,  if  not  decisive,  role  of 
oil  in  both  major  wais.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  shortage  of  fuel  grounded 
much  of  the  German  Air  Force  during 
those  crucial  periods  of  World  War  II. 
and  served  to  curtail  Hitler's  ground 
forces.  We  cannot  and  must  not  assume 
that  any  part  of  future  wartime  require- 
ments can  be  met  by  imports. 

H'EL  SHORTAGES  CAN  HAPPEN  HERE 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was  wide- 
spread fear  among  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple that  future  supplies  of  petroleum  were 
alarmingly  uncertain  and  precarious.  In- 
deed in  1920  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
predicted  that  at  the  then  current  rate  of 
discoveries  and  consumption  the  United 
States  would  run  out  of  oil  by  1938.  And 
a  Senate  committee  report  in  1923 
wamed  that  the  price  of  gasoline  to  the 
consumer  would  likely  soon  reach  $1  per 
gallon. 

But  soon  the  Congress  reacted,  and  by 
percentage  depletion  a  favorable  climate 
was  created  for  more  risks,  more  dis- 
coveries, more  production  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  i>eople  and  of  in- 
dustry. 

WE  MUST  BE  SELF-SUFFICIENT 


can  engage — the  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas. 


Suppose  that  at  some  period  in  our  im- 
mediate future  we  should  find  ourselves 
dependent  upon  the  importation  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  fields,  particulariy 
during  a  national  emergency.  Already 
that  source  of  supply  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly uncertain.  We  got  a  taste  of 
that  only  recently.  More  and  more,  the 
Arab  countries  are  today  playing  footsie 
with  the  Soviets.  Iraq  and  Russia  recently 
signed  an  oil  pact,  giving  the  Ru.ssians 
their  first  foothold  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  development  adds  to  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  to  find  and  develop 
new  oil  reserves  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. And  the  demands  for  domestic  con- 
siunption  are  increasing  every  day. 
Energy  demands  by  1980  will  be  50  per- 
cent higher  than  they  are  now.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  recently  predicted 
that  this  country  will  consume  78  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  283  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  dming  the  next  14  years.  This  repre- 
sents more  oil  and  gas  than  was  con- 
sumed in  the  previous  107  years  of  the 
petroleum  industry's  existence.  And  the 
population  explosion  will  give  us  300  mil- 
lion people  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Our  experts  claim  this  oil  and  gas  can 
be  found.  But  that  must  be  based  upon 
the  a.ssumption  that  the  present  incen- 
tives to  explore  will  be  retained  in  our 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  percentage  depletion  as 
applied  to  mineral  production  is  not  a 
■loophole,"  as  some  contend.  It  is  a  care- 
fully devised  formula  for  applying  simple 
equity  to  industries  in  that  category. 
Now,  of  all  times,  it  is  imperative  that 
for  the  sake  of  national  security,  in  the 
interest  of  consumers  and  the  labor  force, 
and  the  enormous  demands  of  a  fuel-de- 
manding industry,  that  we  retain  our 
present  formula  for  treating  the  income 
for  the  most  risky  business  in  which  one 


STATEMENT    ON    PUBLIC    OPINION 
POLLS— LEGISLATION       TO       RE- 
QUIRE  DISCLOSURE 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   I  Mr.  N&pzil,  is   recognized   for   30 
minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely 
coincidental  that  my  remarks  .should 
come  on  the  .same  day  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pertaining 
to  the  census,  becau.se  I  am  going  to 
speak  on  a  different  kind  of  a  census, 
which  is  the  public  opinion  poll,  which  I 
believe  all  of  us  now  recognize  as  a  major 
factor  in  American  politics. 

Public  opinion  ixills  arc  important  be- 
cau.se  voters  and  public  officials  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  made 
them  important. 

Of  course,  polls  are  .subject  to  iLse.  anc 
abu.se,  for  political  advantage.  Of  course, 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
campaign  money  rides  on  the  iwUster's 
tea  leaves.  This  year,  we  even  .saw  an 
announced  candidate  for  President,  a 
man  from  my  own  State,  bow  out  of  the 
race  before  tire  bell  .sounded  for  round  1. 
The  polls  did  it. 

Louis  Harris  once  referred  to  election 
polling  as  "the  glamour  girl  of  .social  re- 
search." It  certainly  is.  For  better  or  for 
wor.se.  election  polling  and  polls  on  po- 
litical issues  seem  destined  to  prosper 
and  grow. 

Who  checks  the  accuracy  of  these 
lX)lls?  To  some  extent,  the  ixjlLster  him- 
self does,  for  he  has  an  obvious  interest 
in  establishing  a  reputation  for  accu- 
racy. But  does  anyone  else?  I  think  not. 
Polls  are  obviously  capable  of  abuse 
by  the  |X)llster  and  by  publications  and 
by  candidates. 

The  intelligent  citizen  who  wants  to 
know  whether  the  ix)lls  do  accurately 
reveal  public  opinion  is  quite  helple.ss  in 
the  face  of  a  lack  of  either  verification  or 
background  information. 

Tliere  is  no  way  for  the  Congress  or 
the  voters  to  determine  the  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  ix)lls. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  shed  a  little  sun- 
light on  ix)llsters  and  their  polls. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  existence 
of  ix)lls.  I  am  arguing  in  favor  of  con- 
sidering some  safeeiiards  against  iw.ssi- 
ble  abuses. 

In  my  opinion.  )X)lls  are  almost  in- 
evitably opinion  forming  as  well  as  fact- 
finding. 

I  believe  an  impartial,  low-key,  objec- 
tive congressional  hearing  on  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  pollsters, 
their  influence,  their  pood  and  then- 
bad,  is  needed. 

Congressional  hearings  may  well  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  pollsters  rather 
than  diminish  it. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion this  week  which  would  require  public 
opinion  iTolIsters  to  make  certain  disclo- 
sures as  a  safeguard  against  misrepre- 
sentations and  misunderstanding. 

Mv  bill,  named  the  Truth-in-Polling 
bill,  would  apply  only  to  polls  relating  to 
elections,  political  candidates,  and  polit- 
ical issues  which  are  published  in  news- 
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papers  or  magazines  of  general  circula- 
tion. I  am  not  including  polls  on  such 
things  as  church  attendance,  clothing 
fashions,  and  the  like. 

The  disclosure  called  for  includes  the 
name  of  the  person  who  commissioned 
the  poll,  the  method  used  in  compiling 
the  sample,  the  number  of  people  In  the 
sample,  dates  within  which  the  polling 
was  done,  question  content,  the  method 
by  which  the  pollee  was  interviewed, 
whether  by  telephone,  person  to  person, 
or  by  mail,  completion  rate,  and  numeri- 
cal results  of  the  poll. 

Most  people  are  fascinated  by  polls 
while  retaining  a  nagging  doubt  about 
them.  On  the  one  hand,  one's  personal 
experience  supports  the  belief  that  get- 
ting interviewed  by  a  pollster  is  almost  as 
rare  as  being  struck  by  lightning.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  an  impatient  people 
who  like  to  know  in  advance.  We  are 
baseball  box-score  addicts,  and  stock 
market  watchers  and  public  opinion  poll 
readers. 

The  .sampling  of  public  opinion  by  pri- 
vately conducted  polls  is  a  phenomenon 
:hat  ts  largely  American  in  origin  and 
develouir.ent.  As  political  people,  we 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  such 
polls  have  become  a  fixture  in  our  public 
hfe.  They  seem  to  satisfy  the  yen  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  politician,  for  "the  in- 
side dope." 

I  believe  this  is  a  legitimate  area  for 
conares-sional  Inquiry,  with  our  attention 
focii-^ed  on  these  questions:  First.  Are 
public  opinion  polls  trustworthy?  Second. 
Do  public  opinion  polls  guide  opinion  as 
•veil  as  measure  it?  Third.  Is  some  public 
disclosure  necessary  as  a  safeguard 
a^'ain.st  misrepresentation  or  misunder- 
.standmg? 

Polls  are  obviously  subject  to  use  and 
.^buse  for  political  advantage.  Does  any- 
one doubt,  for  example,  that  political 
candidates  circulate  the  results  of  favor- 
able polls  'o  convention  delegates? 

Political  figures  can  be  damaged  by  ad- 
verse polls  for  a  "bandwagon"  psychol- 
oay  may  develop  against  them  and  cam- 
paign funds  may  dry  up.  Of  course, 
counterarguments  can  be  made  to  this 
proposition. 

I  know  of  no  previous  congressional  in- 
vestigation on  polls.  I  am  suggesting, 
therefore,  that  Congress  collectively,  in 
its  investigative  function,  be  at  once  a 
historian,  a  statistician,  and  a  psychol- 
ogist and  build  a  bank  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

Hearings  could  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent polling  is  a  science,  or  an  art,  or 
merely    a    rough    measure    of    political 

ETO.SSip. 

I  realize  that  both  political  parties 
have  at  one  time  or  another  attacked 
the  pollsters.  Usually,  the  party  figuring 
itself  dama.tied  makes  the  attack. 

I  hope  that  pollsters,  academicians, 
and  politicians  will  have  a  desire  to 
testify  at  hearings.  Pollsters,  for  one, 
have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  their 
polls  free  from  all  possible  cause  for 
legitimate  criticism. 

Would  "trade  secrets"  be  jeopardized? 
I  doubt  that  the  practices,  methods,  and 
techniques  are  that  secret.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  pollsters  would  decline  to  tell 
Congress  with  complete  candor,  the 
methods  by  which  tiiey  analyze  and  re- 
port public  opinion. 


Personally.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  these  gentlemen.  We  know  census- 
takers  have  some  dlfBculty  in  obtaining 
complete  cooperation  from  citizens.  Yet 
the  pollsters'  staffers,  often  part-time 
housewives  and  students,  seem  able  to 
secure  the  most  sacred  opinions  of  people 
who  allegedly  form  a  cross  section  of  tlie 
public.  I  look  forward  to  learning  how 
this  miniature  electorate  is  formed  and 
how  its  opinions  are  extracted. 

Politicians  do  not  like  to  "fly  blind." 
Historically  they  have  sought  to  "feel 
the  pulse"  of  their  constituents  by  per- 
sonal contacts  arising  out  of  regular 
trips  back  to  their  districts.  Few  can 
afford  frequent  i3olls  of  an  extensive 
statistical  nature.  But  all  of  us  like  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
our  constituents. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  nin  a  govern- 
ment if  you  have  to  take  a  poll  every 
time  you  have  to  make  a  major  decision. 
Nor  do  we.  But  polls  do  play  a  role  from 
time  to  time. 

Congress,  and  the  people  we  represent 
have  a  right  to  know.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  the  pollsters  will  agree. 


OUR  MERCHANT  FLEET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
the  action  of  this  House  was  proved  justi- 
fied I  believe  the  passage  by  the  House 
last  year  of  H.R.  159  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  its  prior  action  of  preventing 
the  Maritime  Administration  from  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  thoroughly  proven 
correct  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd's  statement  of  May  20,  1968, 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
ciiant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

We  who  supported  H.R.  159  and  op- 
posed the  takeover  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration stated  at  that  time  that 
such  takeover  would  destroy  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  that  it  could  only  be 
preserved  and  properly  expanded  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation,  if  it  were  given  its 
own  spokesman. 

Secretary  Boyd's  statement  of  May  20, 
setting  forth  the  so-called  new  man- 
time  policy  proves  the  objectives  to  de- 
stroy our  American  shipping  and  make 
us  reliant  on  foreign  shipbuilding  and 
supply. 

When  we  are  seeking  to  create  a  better 
balance  of  payments,  how  can  we  justify 
greater  foreign  shipbuilding? 

History  has  proven  the  primary  need 
for  a  strong  merchant  fleet  and  facili- 
ties for  repairing  and  building.  The  new 
policy  would  not  only  further  destroy 
our  merchant  fleet  but  would  completely 
destroy  our  building  facilities  which,  as 
proven  by  the  destruction  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  can  never  be  replaced  in 
facilities  as  well  as  trained  personnel. 
This  not  only  directly  affects  our  econ- 
omy but  would  also  directly  affect  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  now,  be- 
fore any  further  deterioration  of  our 
merchant  fleet,  that  H.R.  159  become 
law  and  that  H.R.  13940,  setting  forth  a 


true,  meaningful  maritime  policy,  be  re- 
ported out  and  passed  and  we  continue 
to  oppose  any  takeover  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  as  this  would  indeed  be 
the  death  knell  of  our  merchant  fleet. 


PROVIDING    SAFETY   REGULATIONS 
FOR    CHILDRExN'S    .SUMMER    CAMPS 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneou.';  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Tliere  wa.s  nn  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  soon  6 
million  American  children  will  be  leaving 
their  homes  for  .summer  camp. 

Perhaps  many  Members  of  this  House 
are  unaware  that  the  old  discredited  rule 
of  caveat  emptor,  let  the  buyer  beware, 
jjrevails  when  you  send  your  child  to 
summer  camp.  For  as  a  practical  matter 
there  are  in  too  many  States,  no  regula- 
tions governing  safety  qualifications  of 
camp  personnel  or  sanitation. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  this  House 
identical  with  one  introduced  m  the  other 
body  by  Uie  able  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [  Mr.  Ribicoff  1 .  My  bill.  H.R. 
17131,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
minimiun  safety  standards  and  grants 
to  the  States  to  effectuate  these 
standards. 

In  order  that  each  Member  may  know 
what,  if  anything,  his  State  is  doing  in 
the  area.  I  have  asked  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
jjrepare  a  summarj'  of  State  legislation 
governing  simimer  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  lliis  report  in  the  Record: 

(From    the    Library    of    Congress,    American 
Law  Division  | 

State  Statutes  Providing  Safety  Reguia- 
TioNs  Foa  Children's  Summer  Camps 
The  following  information  is  supplied  in 
response  to  your  request  for  a  summary  oi 
any  specific  legislation  enacted  in  the  fifty 
states  regarding  safety  regulations  for  sum- 
mer camps  for  children.  Due  to  the  varied 
inde.ving  systems  employed  in  the  State 
codes,  it  is  possible  that  there  exists  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  In  some  States  not 
listed  below.  Likewise,  since  most  19G8  ses- 
sion laws  have  not  yet  been  made  available 
for  constiltation.  any  recent  enactments  or 
amendments  would  not  be  included  here. 
In  those  instances  in  which  such  legislation 
was  located,  the  provisions  were  xisually 
coupled  with  those  relating  to  health  regula- 
tions. .iMthough  it  can  be  staled  generally 
that  there  is  of  course  some  relationship  be- 
tween health  and  safety,  only  those  sections. 
or  parts  of  sections,  of  such  laws  concern- 
ing actual  safety  standards,  or  if  the  health 
requirement  is  so  closely  associated  with  a 
safety  factor  as  to  be  nearly  synonymous,  are 
summarized.  In  addition,  there  are  provi- 
sions in  variotis  States  which  could  apply  to 
children's  camps,  eg.,  in  Colorado  (C.R.S. 
§  66-22-4)  certain  safely  standards  are  pre- 
scribed for  swimming  areas,  and  in  Wash- 
ington  there  is  a  statute  (RCWA  48  48  040) 
cailinc  for  minimum  standards  for  buildings, 
for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  However,  since  no  spe- 
cific reference  to  camps  is  made  therein,  such 
enactments  are  not  included  here.  Also,  mere 
State  enactments  calling  for  the  registration 
or  licensing  of  any  camp  for  children  is  not 
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included,  e.g..  Pennsj/Zronta— 35  P.S.  55  3001 
to  3004.  and  Rhode  Island— HI.  Gen.  Laws 
Ann    5123-21-2,  23-21-2. 

This  survey  was  made  only  with  regard 
to  State  legUlatlon.  It  is  possible  that  such 
regulations  exist  on  a  local  level,  1  e.,  county, 
school  district,  city  or  town,  and  In  some 
States  such  local  authorities  are  given  spe- 
cific authority  to  adopt  health  luid  salety 
codes  e  g  ,  Mississippi  (Miss.  Code,  5  3374-80) 
provides  that  any  mtinlcipallty  within  the 
Sfite  can  adopt,  in  its  discretion,  any  code 
dealing  with  public  health,  safety  or  welfare 
or  a  combination  of  same.  Also,  safety 
standards  may  be  regulated  to  some  degree 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Many  private  camping 
associations  seem  to  provide  certain  safely 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  their  mem- 
bers. 

ARIZONA 

(A.RS.   II8-.051    to  B-567i 
§8-554:   Every    children's    camp    shall    lie 
located  on  well-drained  ground  near  an  iide- 
quate  safe  water  supply. 

§  8-555:  The  general  layout  of  a  children  s 
camp  shall  be  planned  to  lessen  fire,  accident 
and  disease  hazards. 

Other  provisions  deal  primarily  wiUi  health 
rather  than  safetv.  e.g..  toilets  and  disix)sal 
systems  (S  8-557).  food  storage  and  prepara- 
tion ( I  8-558) .  and  ijarbage  ( §  8  j39  ) . 

CAlirORNIA 

(West's  Ann.  Health  &  Safety  Code  5  18897  to 
18897.7) 

5  18897  2:  Tlie  State  Director  of  Public 
Health  shall  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  establishing  minimum 
standards  and  for  regulating  the  operation 
of  "organized  camps'  as  he  determines  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  campers.  The  Resident  Camp  Stand- 
ards of  the  American  Camping  Association 
are  to  be  considered. 

5  18897.3:  The  State  Fire  Marshau  snail 
adopt  minimum  fire  safety  regvUatlons  for 
"organized  camps". 

§  18897.7:  Violation  of  any  auch  .-uloptcd 
rule  or  regulation  is  a  misdemeanor. 

CONNECTICUT 

(C.G.S.A.  §  52-557C) 
5  52-557c:  Standard  of  care  appUc.ible  to 
owners  and  operators  of  any  school  bus  or 
any  motor  vehicle  registered  as  a  .service  bus 
transporting  children  to  and  from  private  or 
public  camps  or  anv  other  actlvit.es  concern- 
ing the  transportation  of  groups  of  children 
shall  be  the  same  as  applicable  to  common 
carriers  of  passengers  for  hire. 

ILLINOIS 

(S.n.A.  ch.  95' i,  5  239.11) 
5  239.11:  Overloading  of  vehicles  used  in 
traiisportation  of  children,  including  in  con- 
nection with  dav  camps  or  summer  camps: 
violation  is  a  misdemeanor.  Minimum  per- 
sonal injury  liability  insurance  to  be  earned 
is  prescribed. 

M  ASS-\C  HUSETTS 

(M.G.L.A.  c.  140  H  32A  to  3::E) 
Among  other  f-pes  of  simil.ir  biisinesses. 
overnight  camps  must  be  licensed  by  the 
board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
it  is  situaieU.  Although  feciion  (§  32B) 
speaks  only  in  terms  of  a  sanitary  water  sup- 
ply and  disposition  of  sewage,  pnd  rules  and 
re'^ulations  may  be  adopted  to  enforce  sec- 
tion a  case  annotation  appearing  thereunder 
states  that  "Power  of  town  board  of  health 
to  adopt  rules  to  regulate  trailers  is  not  lim- 
ited to  health  regulations.  Cliff  v.  Board  of 
Health  of  Aviesbury  (1961).  175  N.E.2d  489, 
343  Mass.  58." 

MICHIGAN 

(M.C.L.A.  §§  325.601  to  325.620) 
§  325  602 :  Public  swimming  pools  for  parks, 
schools,   motels,   camps,   etc.— "The   depart- 
ment of  health  shall  review  the  design  and 
supervise  the  construction  and  operation  oi 


public  swimming  pools  in  order  to  P-tectgani^.^ion  ..  c^lvalent^ 


the  public  health,  prevent  the  spread  i.f  dls 
ea.^e    and    prevent    accidents   or    premature 
deaths." 

5  326.619:  Violation  of  any  provision  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
act  is  a  misdemeanor. 


MINNESOTA 

(M.S.A   §§  144.71  to  144.76) 

5  144  71.  Eubd.  1:  The  purpose  of  this  .\ct 
Is  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  children 
in   attendance   at   children's  camps. 

§  144.72:  Permits  are  required  for  the  op- 
eration of  children's  camps. 

n44  7'l:  "The  state  board  of  health  Is  au- 
lhoriz?d  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  reasona- 
ble regulations  ;md  .standards  .as  It  deter- 
mines "necessary  to  protect  the  health  and 
safetv  of  children  in  attendance  at  children's 
camps."  What  areas  may  be  included  .'or  such 
regulations  and  stand.irds  are  set  forth. 

S  144.76:  Violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
Act  or  the  regulations  or  standards  promul- 
liated  thereunder  is  a  misdemeanor. 

NF.W   Yf>aK 

(Tlu-  State  SaniUrv  Cede,  as  .amended  to 
April  30.  1954.  cii.  7.  cunps) 
Although  this  Chapter  concerrs  health  as- 
pecui  of  camps,  certain  parts  tiicreot  could 
be  deemed  a.',  safetv  laclors  :.s  well.  e.g..  Reg- 
ulation 6(f)  provides  that  any  permanent 
buildings  in  which  persons  arc  housed  shall 
be  jjrovided  with  ready  e.\lt  in  ca&e  of  fire; 
Regulation  7(d)  provides  tiiat  walls,  floors, 
and  ceilings  ol  kitchens  and  dining  room 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  -epair:  and 
Re'ulalion  16  stales  tliat  "No  bathing  at 
.--wimming  ;:ools  and  bathing  beaches  by  chil- 
dren ander  ei<;liteen  years  of  age  .shall  be 
l>ermiited  unless  under  the  supervision  of  an 
operator  or  competent  attendant  trained  in 
life  s.iving  procedure." 

.SOtrril   l.\ROLINA 

(Rm'cs  :'nd  Regulations.  Organized  Camps, 
pp.  167   1C9) 

Section  2:  No  person  shall  operate  or  main- 
tain anv  "organized  camp",  i.e..  a  camp  for 
Ki-oup  living,  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  an 
unrevoked  permit  from  the  State  Board  of 
Healfa. 

Section  3:  Among  other  things,  the  camp 
■iite  shall  l>e  free  of  unnecessary  hazards. 

Section  G:  All  toilet  and  bath  facihtics 
shall  be  l:ept  in  a  clean  condition,  in  good 
repair,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Section  7:  (a)  All  buildings  used  for  sleep- 
ing quarters  thall  be  comtructed  and  mam- 
i.^incd  in  a  safe  condition. 

(b)  All  articles  of  bedding  :.nd  furniture 
shall  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

(c )  "Beds  shall  be  spaced  so  as  to  meet  the 
standards  recommended  by  the  American 
Camping  .Association." 

section  8:  The  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  of 
dining  halls  shall  be  maintained  in  sood 
repair.  Artificial  illumination  shall  be  ade- 
quate and  evenly  distributed.  Badly  chipped 
broken  or  cracked  dishes  and  -^laisware  shall 
not  b?  used. 

Section  9-  Tlte  floors  of  kitchens  and  walls 
UP  to  splash  line  r.hall  be  kept  in  good  repair. 
Adequate  lighting  :.nd  ventilation  shall  be 
maintained.  ^       .,. 

Section  11:  The  floor?,  walls  and  ceiling 
of  all  storage  room.?  shall  be  maintained  in 
good  repair.  All  food  and  drink  shall  be 
stored,  handled  and  served  in  accordance 
with  standard  .-afety  practices. 

Section  12;  (b)  Swimming  pools  shall  con- 
form with  TOl-s  and  rcgul.nions  of  the  State 
Bxird  '"f  Health. 

(ei'  Bath  houses  shall  be  kept  in  '-ood  re- 

^  Section  13:  "All  natural  hazards  sliould  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  before 
the  camp  is  occupied. 

The  persciU  in  charge  of  the  water  front 
shall  liavc  a  current  instructor's  certificate 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  or  other  or- 


aiid  equipment  for  waterfront  and  boatiii- 
■should  comply  with  Red  Cross  standards  <■: 
those  of  other  organizations  with  equlvalei.l 
standards. 

Fire  arms  and  ;u-chery  equipment  must  be 
u^ed  and  stored  u.nder  qualified  supervision 
Conualners  for  u.isoline  and  explosives  must 
be  plainly  marked  and  stored  In  a  l.ickcd 
building  not  iK'cuplcd  by  campers  or  .Mail. 
and  at  a  sale  di;:tance  from  program  build- 
ings and  cleeplng  quarters.  An  adequal? 
number  of  lire  exllnguUhers  of  a  type  ap- 
proved bv  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Uiidcr- 
\\TUers,  kept  in  good  working  order  and  in  .  !i 
easily  accessible  location,  thall  be  jirovld  J 
lor.each  camp." 

Section  15:  The  premises  and  immcdijie 
.surroundings  of  camps  .-^hall  Ue  kept' lit  it 
and  orderly  at  all  times. 

TC.NNFSSFE 

Crenn.  Code  Ann.  S§  53  3801  to  53  3800) 
(53  3802:  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Tennessee  department 
of  public  health  to  .adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations deemed  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  persons  using  "oi- 
ganlzed  camps  '  or  living  adjacent  thereto. 
5  53-3803:  Valid  permit  required  to  <v.- 
tabllsh   or   maintain   an   organized   camp. 

S  53-3804:  'Tlie  comml.ssloner  or  public 
health  officer  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  inspections  to  determine  tlie 
conditions  ol  organized  camps  in  <.rder  that 
he  may  perform  his  duty  of  .safeguarding  the 
health  and  safety  of  occupants  of  organi/cd 
camps  and  of  the  general  puoUc.  .  .   .  " 

§53-3806:  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision,  rule  or  reguiatlon,  shaU  be  fined 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  lur 
each  offense,  each  day  of  continued  vlol.i- 
tlon  alter  conviction  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

VIRCIMM 

(Code  of  Virginia.  §5  35-43  to  35  .53) 
5  35-44:   Permit  required  for  operation  i.f 
summer  camp. 

5  35-46-  Upon  an  application  for  such  per- 
mit the  State  Health  Commissioner  shall 
cause  an  investigation  of.  among  other 
things  the  bathing  and  swimming  facili- 
ties, and  as  to  the  general  cleanliness  of  the 
buildings,  groui.ds.  and  equipment. 

5  35  53:  Viclatlon  hpreof  is  a  misdemeanor. 


IN  SUPPORT  OI-  iiUUSn  OF  ilEPRl.- 
,S^NTATIVES  BILLS  7481.  14954. 
16025  AND  16902;  EXPANSION  OP 
COMPENSATION  AND  MEDICAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  VETERANS  AND  THEIR  FAM- 
ILIES 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rsk. 
unanimo-js  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thisiwint.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
T.I.-.  nLINi:CKE.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  ii.hc  la 
.■.peak  in  support  of  four  bills  wlach  v.i'l 
rvuiu.st  Feci'-ral  vcteiaus  as-siitance  :u 
three  major  areas  -.o  that  we  may  more 
r.deciuatelv  c^ovlde  lor  the  chanc-iir; 
needs  of  vctci-ans.  These  areas  are:  cjin- 
lien'^&tion  for  in.iuiieis  incuntd  durum 
SCI  vice,  medical  aid  .uid  cd-acation  assist- 
ance. 

II  R  7:f>l  will  p'.ovldc  for  ;na:c  co:.:- 
plete  veteran.'  nursing  home  care.  Sec- 
tion C20.  of  title  38.  United  Str.tcs  Ccci: 
provides  that  the  Vctei-p.ns'  Adm'.ni.st/L- 
tion  will,  tnider  cevlrin  circumElances. 
jjay  ""or  a  veteran'.-^  care  in  a  nursing 
home  if  such  cave  docs  not  exceed  one- 
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third  the  cost  of  care  furnished  by  a 
veterans  hospital.  Because  of  rising  living 
rjsts,  I  believe  that  the  one-third  frac- 
tion of  hospital  costs  today  will  not  ade- 
quately meet  sharply  rising  nursing  home 
exijenses. 

H.R.  16902  would  increase  the  amount 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  pays 
States  for  hospitalization  and  nursing 
care  received  by  veterans  through  State 
facilities  or  services.  The  Administration 
pays  the  States  such  amounts  because 
the  veterans  in  question  are  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  and  would  be  cared  for 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  if  they 
were  not  in  State  hospitals.  The  rates 
paid  the  States  are  presently  $2.50  per 
day  for  veterans  receiving  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care,  and  $3.50  for  those 
receiving  care  in  nursing  homes.  Con- 
mess  intended  to  defray  50  percent  of 
the  co.'t  to  the  States  when  it  established 
these  rates.  Needless  to  say.  if  the  rates 
e\er  amounted  to  half  the  cost,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  today.  H  R.  16902  would 
increase  the  rate  for  daily  care  of  vet- 
eran.s  receiving  hospital  domiciliary  care 
to  S3  50.  and  the  rate  for  nursing  home 
c'cue  to  S3. 

H  R  14954  would  spare  disabled  vet- 
erans the  dilemma  of  having  to  choose 
between  gainful  employment  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  Under  existing  law, 
we  provide  between  SI  10  and  $175 
monthly,  depending  on  the  number  of 
dependents,  to  veterans  disabled  in  serv- 
ice who  undergo  training  for  restoration 
of  their  vocational  ability.  Surely  our 
Nation  owes  to  veterans  wounded  and 
disabled  in  service  the  duty  of  helping 
to  restore  the  earning  capacity  which 
their  wounds  impair.  Yet  many  disabled 
veterans  must  forego  restorative  train- 
ing because  only  fuU-time  schedules  are 
possible  under  current  law.  Therefore. 
the  training  is  incompatible  with  con- 
current employment.  A  disabled  veteran 
may  receive  tl^.e  allowance  only  if  he 
trains  full  time  H.R.  14954  would  provide 
Hllowances  of  lower  rates  for  part-time 
trainees,  so  that  veterans  may  both  re- 
ceive instruction  and  pursue  employment 
at  the  same  tune.  This  is  consistent  with 
our  provi.':io:i  of  part-time  veteran's  edu- 
cational allowances,  a  system  which  has 
been  entirely  successful.  I  submit  that  we 
have  reason  to  expect  the  same  success 
from  provision  of  part-time  training  for 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

H  R.  16025  responds  to  the  needs  of 
.student  veterans  and  veterans'  survivors. 
First,  the  bill  would  ameliorate  the  harsh 
rule  which  terminates  a  widow's  bene- 
fits, such  as  pension  or  compensation. 
upon  her  remarriage.  Under  the  present 
law.  even  if  her  remarriage  ends  by  death 
or  by  divorce  in  which  she  is  not  at  fault, 
the  benefits  she  previously  received  by 
virtue  of  being  a  veteran's  widow,  are  not 
restored.  H.R.  16025  provides  that  upon 
termination  of  the  remarriage,  the  widow 
will  again  receive  the  survivors  benefits 
which  she  would  have  continuously  re- 
ceived had  she  not  remarried  after  her 
veteran-husband's  death. 

Second,  the  bill  provides,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  hospitalization  care 
for  veterans'  widows  and  children  who 
cannot  defray  the  expense.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  presently  provides 
hospitalization  for  veterans  who  caiuiot 


bear  the  expense  if  space  and  facilities 
are  available  after  admission  of  veterans 
who  have  been  injured  in  service.  H.R. 
16025  would  extend  the  same  possibility 
of  treatment  to  veterans'  widows  and  sm- 
viving  children  who  cannot  afford  the 
expense. 

Third.  H.R.  16025  increases  from  36  to 
48  months  the  possible  duration  of  train- 
ing or  education  assistance  provided  a 
veteran,  or  veteran's  orphan  if  his  father 
was  killed  or  severely  disabled  in  service. 
Entitlement  to  veterans'  educational  as- 
sistance accrues  at  the  rate  of  1  month 
per  month  of  service.  However,  because 
of  the  36-month  limitation,  a  veteran 
who  has  served  4  years  presently  does 
not  receive  education  entitlement  for  his 
last  year  of  service.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  limit  a  veteran's  college  career 
to  3  years  if  he  has  served  longer.  It  is 
only  logical  that  we  give  veterans  their 
full  educational  entitlement  up  to  at  least 
4  years. 

Finally,  H.R.  16025  would  very  wisely 
extend  the  aforementioned  orphan's  ed- 
ucational assistance  to  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  have  died  from  a  service- 
connected  injury  and  wives  of  veterans 
who  are  severely  disabled  from  the  same 
cause.  The  reason*  which  obligates  us  to 
assist  veterans  to  readjust  to  civilian  life 
by  assisting  with  their  educational  ca- 
reers, obligates  us  to  likewise  help  pro- 
vide for  the  adjustment  of  widows  of 
soldiers  who  do  not  return.  The  widow's 
need  for  vocational  training  certainly  is 
no  less  than  that  of  returning  veterans. 

I  most  strongly  recommend  that  we 
better  insure  that  veterans'  assistance  be 
adjusted  to  their  changing  needs  by  en- 
actment of  the  proposals  here  set  forth. 


GUERRILLA  WARFARE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  call  it  guer- 
rilla warfare.  We  do  not  even  have  to  call 
it  Commtmist.  But  no  matter  what  we 
call  it.  there  is  an  organized,  terroristic. 
and  skillful  effort  imderway  to  destroy 
himian  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 
and  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  it. 

Too  many  Americans,  including  some 
in  Washington,  have  been  closing  their 
eyes  to  this  for  years.  Today  this  pretend- 
ing is  inexcusable,  and  downright  dan- 
gerous. 

If  a  wild  man  with  a  gun  is  rampaging 
through  your  house  threatening  your 
family  you  cannot  simply  ignore  him  and 
hope  he  will  go  away. 

The  guerrilla  warriors  cannot  start 
their  revolution  by  themselves.  But  they 
can  prepare  themselves  to  move  in  when 
trouble  begins,  and  take  it  over.  And  this 
is  what  they  are  doing. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Russian  Com- 
mimists  dia  in  1917  when  they  took  Mos- 
cow, even  when  Lenin  thought  his  real 
revolution  was  still  years  away.  And  it  is 
also  what  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
Fidel  Castro  did. 


When  30.000  students  and  teachers 
massed  in  Paris  last  week  trying  to  dis- 
rupt the  peace  negotiations  and  the  city 
itself,  they  were  organized  and  directed 
by  hard-core  Commimists. 

The  French  authorities,  for  all  their 
faults  otherwise,  were  honest  in  this  case 
when  they  said  publicly,  "We  are  faced 
with  what  is  certainly  a  subversive 
operation." 

The  rioters  in  Paris,  as  well  as  else- 
where, do  not  really  want  the  Vietnam 
war  to  end  because  then  they  would  be 
deprived  of  their  main  i.ssue  which  is 
aeitation  against  what  they  refer  to  as 
the  American  "imperialists." 

Students  who  organized  the  Columbia 
University  takeover,  and  many  of  the 
college  demonstrations  around  the  coun- 
tr>-  recently,  arc  members  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  who  gathered 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  last  sum- 
mer to  plan  their  tactics. 

When  so-called  students  re.sort  to 
physical  destruction  of  university  facili- 
ties, and  when  their  insane  violence  only 
becomes  greater  when  the  university 
agrees  to  their  demands,  then  clearly 
something  is  very,  vei^  wrong. 

One  thing  wrong  is  that  too  many  offi- 
cials cannot  get  it  through  their  heads 
that  enemies  of  htunan  freedom  are 
working  hard  in  this  coiuitry  under  the 
protective  cover  of  what  is  called  "dis- 
sent and  nonviolence." 

A  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  confirmed  that  lead- 
ers of  five  or  six  groups  in  this  coiuitry 
are  openly  advocating  guerrilla  opera- 
tions that  "pose  a  serious  threat  to  law 
and  order  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

These  people  are  either  Communists 
or  near-Communists  following  the 
teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Fidel  Castro. 
and  Che  Guevara.  They  .'>eek  to  build 
armed  insurrection  amidst  hate,  rumors. 
and  a  breakdown  of  normal  community 
functions  .^uch  as  police  protection, 
transportation,  and  communication. 

Among  their  tactics  are  plans  for  .<:et- 
ting  fires  and  then  blocking  the  efforts  of 
firemen  to  reach  the  blazes,  and  creat- 
ing diversionary  riots  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  their  major  objectives. 

These  tactics,  and  others,  have  been 
carefully  rehearsed  already  in  Detroit, 
Watts,  Cleveland.  Harlem.  Washington. 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 

One  riot  leader  is  quoted  as  saying, 
2  hours  before  the  destruction  in  one 
city  started: 

We  will  not  be  free  until  we  smash  this 
state  completely  and  totally.  Destroy  and  set 
up  a  new  state  of  our  own  choosing  and  our 
own  liking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  not  revolution, 

then  what  is  it? 

How  long  can  top  Government  officials 
pretend  this  is  not  happening?  How  long 
will  decent  Americans  stand  by  help- 
lessly and  watch  while  chaos  and  in- 
sanity take  control? 

Americans  are  getting  tired  of  .seeing 
high  ofQcials  make  endless  excuses  for 
the  professional  agitators  and  rough- 
necks. The  only  sensible  answers  are  to 
arrest  the  lawbreakers,  expel  students 
who  only  want  to  destroy  their  schools, 
and  expose  the  revolutionaries  for  what 
they  are. 
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AMERICANS  FOR  DISRUPTIVE 
ADVICE 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
eariy  as  1961  I  labeled  the  ADA  and  its 
followers  with  what  I  believe  is  a  more 
appropriate  rendering  of  their  initials, 
that  is.  "Americans  for  Disruptive 
Advice."  The  results  of  their  recent  con- 
vention indicate  that  they  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

The  Washington  Star  succinctly  titled 
their  story  of  the  convention:  "ADA  for 
Pot  Sex.  Abortion."  and  added  a  kicker 
to  the  effect  that  there  were  few  voices 
of  opposition— barely  a  murmur,  they 
said— to  the  radical  recommendations 
that  were  adopted. 

Author  Robert  Walters  suggests  m  the 
lead  paragraph  that  ADA.  "has  sud- 
denly turned  into  something  of  a  swing- 
ing organization."  I  would  suggest  that 
they  were  swinging  for  the  far.  far  ieft- 
field  fence  and  have  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing it.  . 
Among  other  things.  ADA-approved 
resolutions  said  that  unlicensed  sale  of 
marijuana  should  be  no  more  than  a  mis- 
demeanor but  even  so.  "personal  use  and 
possession  should  not  be  a  crime:  and 
that,  abortion  should  be  legahzed:  and 
that  the  sexual  activity  of  consenting 
adults  when  conducted  in  private  is  not 
an  appropriate  matter  for  criminal  or 
other  governmental  sanctions.'' 

The  article  states  that  "the  theme  for 
the  dav's  activities  may  have  been 
mounded  bv"  John  J.  Gilligan.  the  labor 
leader's  choice  for  the  Senate  from  Ohio. 
He  said: 

The  people  of  this  nation  i.re  beginn.ua  to 
question  their  faith  in  the  free  instiuil.nn-,  of 
this  country,  in  our  ability  to  so.-ern  our- 
selves and  solve  our  own  problems. 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  are  certain  they  can  conduct 
their  own  r  flairs,  but  then  they  seem  to 
have  an  edge  on  the  ADA:  their  edge 
being  a  firm  grounding  in  morality 
which  apixiars  to  be  lacking  within  the 
ranks  of  ADA.  I  p rant,  however,  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  "people  of  this 
Nation"  to  conduct  their  business  and 
the  business  of  their  government  if  they 
were  not  so  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  rantings  of  such  as  the  ADA 

One  can  only  wonder  where  ADA  wUl 
go  next.  It  really  does  not  make  any 
difference,  though,  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  land  on  which  the  rest  of  us 
base  our  actions  will  continue  to  allow 
ADA  to  resolve  whatever  they  choose. 

The  Sunday  Star  article  follows: 

No  DISSENT.  EirnER— ADA  for  pot.  Sex, 

Abortion 

(By  Robert  Walters | 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  that 
bastion  of  -establishment  liberals.'  has  sud- 
denly turned  into  something  of  a  swinging 

oreanization.  „.i»v, 

After  regaling  one  another  for  years  vMtji 
detailed-and  often  boring-analyses  of 
virtually  every  possible  danger  faced  b> 
mant^nd,  the  ADA  members  this  year  cele- 


brated their  2l8t  birthday  by  Joining  hands 
with  youthful  advocates  of  the  new 
IKtlitlcs." 

With  barely  a  murmur  of  dissent,  the  more 
than  500  delegates  opened  their  ADA  con- 
vention session  yesterday  by  quickly  approv- 
ing a  trio  of  resolutions  which: 

Said  that  the  person.il  \ise  nnd  possession 
of  marijuana  should  not  be  a  crime  and  the 
luillcensed  sale  of  "pof  should  be  no  more 
than  a  mlEdeme.uior. 

Called  lor  legalized  abortion,  stating  that 
uny  woman  h;w  the  right  to  such  an  opera- 
tion a.s  part  of  her  sex's  new-found  emanci- 
pation. ,.__ 

;-aid.  v.ith  no  lurther  comment:  The 
so\>ial  acUvitv  of  consenting  adults  when 
conducted  in  private  is  not  an  appropriate 
matter  for  criminal  or  other  (jovernmentol 
sanctions." 

The  theme  for  the  day's  activities  may 
h.ive  been  sounded  by  a  guest  speaker, 
former  Rep.  John  J.  Gilligan,  who  recently 
■scored  an  upset  victory  over  Sen.  Prank 
Lausche  in  Ohio's  Democratic  senatorial 
primarv. 

■The' people  of  this  natlnn  are  beginning  to 
question  their  faith  m  the  free  institutions 
of  this  country.  In  our  ability  to  govern  our- 
selves and  solve  cur  own  problem.^,-  Gilligan 
raid. 

•  Tlils  Is  a  time  when  all  of  us  cither  get 
into  the  act  or  become  pa.rt  of  the  problem 
fiat  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  country 
will  Iiave  to  try  to  solve  The  times  call  for 
a  new  and  unprecedented  cl-^ort  at  every 
level  of  our  society." 


AfUT  Uiat  vote,  a  number  of  ADAs  older 
and  more  tradition  bbund  members  angrily 
resigned  from  the  organlziillon,  opening  the 
way  of  younger  members  who  have  sought  tJ 
reshape  Uie  organization  in  recent  years. 

One  sign  of  that  change  came  late  yester- 
day when  ADAS  nominating  committee  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  list  of  board  members  to 
serve  during  the  current  year.  Included  nn 
the  list  were  F.everal  younger  Negro  Ic.ider;., 
who  will  sit  beside  the  white  middle  rla.s^i 
suburbanites  who  U>ng  have  dominated  the 
ADA  leadership. 

Among  those  addlUons  are  Rep  Juhn  Lun- 
yers  Jr  D-Mich.;  A.  June  Franklin,  a  lucni- 
ber  'of  the  Iowa  state  legislature:  Clarence 
Mitchell  III.  a  Maryland  state  leglslaWr  from 
Baltimore,  and  Marian  Wright,  a  yoting  cimI 
rights  attornev 


CUiVRANTEED    INCOME    rUSlIEt 

Following  that  address,  the  delegates 
plunged  into  consideration  of  a  far-reaching 
•income  distribution"  resolution,  drafted  by 
several  of  the  organization's  younger  and 
more  radical  members. 

The  resolution,  approved  by  an  overwhelm- 
iw  show  of  hands,  proposed  to  end  virtually 
alf  poverty  In  the  country  through  these 
steps:  ^ 

l_"Our  government  should  make  a  firm 
comnutment  to  reduce  our  ^'nemployment 
rate  ta  3  percent  before  the  end  of  1068.  to  2 
percent  before  the  end  of  1969  and  never 
again  permit  It  to  rise  above  the  2  percent 

level  " 

o— Further  the  government  should  assure 
euTplovment  opportunities  in  the  chronically 
unemploved  and  under-employed  through 
lob  creation  and  special  prQ:;;rams  and  should 
raise  the  federal  minimum  wage  "as  soon 
as  possible  to  at  least  52.50  per  hour." 

3 'Xhe  federal  government  should  pro- 
vide a  guaranteed  annual  wage  to  workers 
now  seasonally  or  intermittently  unem- 
ploved." and  should  abolish  the  current  wel- 
fare system,  replacing  It  with  automatic  fed- 
eral pavments  in  the  form  of  child  allow- 
ances and  a  negative  income  tax. 

The  delegates  then  took  a  brief  recess  from 
their  policy-making  to  hear  a  f^uccession  of 
Negro  and  white  students  from  Ohio  btate 
university  describe  their  takeover  of  the  co,- 
leges  administration  building  several  weeks 
ago.  one  girl  said  university  officials  had  no 
cluse  for  complaint  "becavise  we  warned 
them  ahead  of  time  that  we  were  going  to 
take  over  the  building  at  1  p  m. 

A    CHANGE 

Delegates  and  observers  who  have  attended 
past  ADA  conventions  agreed  that  t.ie  or- 
ganization  was   considered  quite   radical   in 

!he  post- world  war  II  ^■<'•■'■■^  ^""f'""^,  V^ 
founding,  but  m  recent  years  '^^'^  "f  f^^^^ 
rely  on  traditional  concepts  nither  than 
breaking  new  ground. 

Many  of  the  ADA  members  believe  the 
change  displayed  during  the  current  tliree- 
day  convention  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
orlanlzation's  endorsement  last  February,  of 
sen  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  thus  '""eaking  a 
two-decade-long  tradition  of  standing  behind 
an  inctimbent  Democratic  president. 


EXCERPTS    i  ROM    TESTIMONY    OF 
DIRECTOR  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  BE- 
FORE HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr    ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  at  various  times  referred  to 
the    annual    statement    by    Director    J 
Edgar   Hoover   of   the   FBI   before    the 
House      Appropriat  0!is      Subcommittee 
which    reviews    tlic    appropriations    re- 
quests of  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice   and  Commerce,  t'ae  judiciai-y  and 
related  agencies.  This  testimony  by  the 
Director  is  especially  important  because 
it  is  the  most  authoritative  and  comi)ie- 
hensive  treatment  on  the  general  area 
of   crime   and   subversion   made    public 
each  vear.  Reviewed  arc  the  principal 
objectives  and  responsibilities  upon  ti-.e 
basis  of  which  FBI  funds  will  be  used. 
These  classifications  include  domestic  in- 
telligence, coordination,  and  dis.semina- 
tion  of  security  data,  specialized  security 
programs,   identification   I  unctions,  :ci- 
entific  crime  detection,  unifonn   cnmc 
reporting,  and  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center. 

II  must  be  remembered  that  tnc  wealth 
of  information  which  the  Bureau  col- 
lects in  its  G8  field  offices  is  supplied  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  is  not  avail- 
able to  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  .statements  by  the  Director 
as  the  head  of  tlie  most  qualified  agency 
on  crime  and  subver:^}on  are  of  especial 
interest  and  value. 

Again  this  year,  on  February  23,  Mr. 
Hoover  made  public  through  the  sub- 
committees hearing  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  should  be  digested  thor- 
oughly bv  all  citizens  concerned  about 
this  Nation's  .-curity  from  Ijoth  a  do- 
mestic and  foreign  standpoint.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  various  topics  of  rcneral  in- 
terest which  were  treated  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
with  his  comments  on  technical  aspects 
of  the  FBI  operation  being  omitted  due 
to  space  considerations: 

E.;cE.TPTS  From  Heabincs  on   Chime 

IRIMES   SOLVED 

Reports  from  the  Nation's  l.:w  enforce- 
ment agencies  dunng  the  "'^n^'Y 'ear  1966 
show  that  the  police  were  able  w  ^"'  «  «^ 
percent   of   the  murders,   02   percent  ol  the 
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forcible  rapes,  72  percent  of  the  aggravated 
assaults  and   32  percent  of  the  robberies. 

In  crimes  against  property,  where  the  vic- 
tim Is  generally  not  confronted  by  the  of- 
fender, solutions  are  usually  lower.  On  the 
average,  police  nationally  solved  22  percent 
of  the  burglaries,  19  percent  of  the  larceny 
thefts,  and  23  percent  of  the  auto  thefts. 

When  considering  all  types  of  serious 
crime,  the  solution  rate  on  an  overall  basis 
averaged  out  to  24  percent  during  1966,  a 
substantial  drop  of  8  percent  when  com- 
pared to  the  overall  rate  In  1965  There  are 
a  number  of  factors  which  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  reduced  solution  of  crime, 
such  as  a  rising  volume  of  crime  itself,  in- 
creasing demands  for  police  services,  both 
criminal  and  noncriminal,  citizen  apathy, 
restrictions  on  police  investigative  and  en- 
forcement practices  by  courts,  and  other  au- 
thorities and  ihe  increasing  mobility  of  the 
criminal  offender. 

■y  YOUNG     PERSONS     .\RRESTED 

Arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
made  up  23  percent  of  the  total  police  ar- 
rests throughout  the  Nation  in  1966.  Young 
people  were  involved  In  33  percent  of  the 
arrests  In  suburban  communities,  in  23  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  cities  and  in  20  percent 
of  the  arrests  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  find  the  arrests  of  persons  under  18 
yenrs  of  (tge  increased  59  percent  during  the 
period  1960  to  1966.  This  hgure  takes  on 
added  significance  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  population  in  the  10-  to  17-year  ppe 
group  has  risen  but  19  percent  during  this 
same  7-year  period. 

With  police  arrests  of  persons  tinder  18 
years  of  age  rising  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  growth  of  this  age  grotip.  we 
liave  a  factor  which  is  significantly  influenc- 
ing the  progressive  rise  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. Out  of  this  emerges  the  grave  prospect. 
of  a  multiplying  number  of  full-time  adxilt 
criminals   in    the    years   immediately   ahead. 

POLICE  OFFICERS  KILLED 

There  were  57  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  by  criminals  in  1966,  bringing  the 
number  of  such  tragic  deaths  since  1960  to 
335.  Firearms,  as  usual,  continued  to  be  in- 
volved in  nearly  all  police  murders:  55  of 
the  57  killec  during  1966  died  of  gunshot 
wounds,  handguns  being  the  instrument 
of  death  in  75  percent  of  the  cases.  Since 
1960.  77  percent  of  all  police  officers  killed 
were  victims  of  offenders  using  a  handgun. 

It  IS  a  sad  i-ommentary  on  our  times  that 
there  were  14  individuals  under  18  years  of 
age  who  were  arrested  during  1966  for  mur- 
dering a  police  officer,  almost  equaling  the 
previous  6-year  total  for  this  particular  age 
group. 

The  Increasing  tendency  toward  public  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order  is  also  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  12  out  of  every  100  officers 
were  victims  of  attacks  in  1966.  Some  will 
be  Incapacitated  for  life. 

CKIMINAL    REPEATERS 

The  program  we  began  in  1963  to  follow 
on  the  criminal  and  prosecutive  histories  of 
a  group  of  known  offenders  through  their 
fingerprint  records  is  swiftly  documenting 
the  fact  that  a  hard-core  group  of  repeaters 
is  contributing  heavily  to  our  crime  counts 
year  after  year 

Of  nearly  18.000  Federal  offenders  released 
to  the  street  in  1963.  some  55  percent  were 
arrested  for  new  crimes  within  30  months. 
This  ranged  from  65  percent  for  youths  under 
20.  to  34  percent  for  those  50  and  over. 

As  to  mobility,  of  those  released  in  1963. 
f2  percent  were  rearrested  in  some  other 
State  within  this  30-month  period,  including 
74  percent  of  the  auto  theft  repeaters.  48 
percent  of  the  robbers.  46  percent  of  the 
burglars  and  45  percent  of  the  forgery  re- 
peaters. 

.^  total  of  194.000  individual  records  had 
been  entered  in  the  continuing  Careers  in 
("Time  program  study  by  the  close  of  the 
c  i.endar    year    1967.    An    analysis    of    41.733 


offenders  arrested  in  1966  shows  that  over 
one-half  of  these  repeaters  had  been  the 
recipients  of  leniency  in  the  *orm  of  parole, 
probation,  suspended  sentence,  or  condi- 
tional release  on  one  or  more  occasions  in 
their  criminal  careers. 

Mr.  RooNET.  This  becomes  highly  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  are  some  very  flagrant 
cases  in  that  group  that  are  shocking  as  to 
the  repeater-type  criminal. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Of  41.733  offenders  arrested 
In  1966.  over  one-half  of  these  repeaters  had 
been  recipients  of  leniency  in  the  form  of 
parole,  probation,  suspended  sentence,  or  con- 
ditional release  on  one  or  more  occasions  in 
their  criminal  careers? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  supported  by  documen- 
tary proof. 

•Mr.  RooNET.  I  wish  I  had  had  this  data 
when  we  had  that  California  gentleman 
who  appeared  for  the  parole  board. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  it  clearly  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  contention  that  you  should  be 
soft  and  easy  in  handling  criminals,  when 
so  many,  more  than  half  of  them,  are  re- 
peaters 

Mr  RooNEY.  What  are  we  going  to  do  when 
we  have  a  chairman  of  the  Parole  Board  more 
concerned  with  getting  them  out  of  prison 
faster?  A  gentleman  who  says  that  his  prede- 
cessor, whom  I  thought  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  ablest  persons  I  knew.  Mr.  Richard  Chap- 
pel,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Parole  Board. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  always  said  there  are 
three  factors  I  believe  that  will  put  a  brake 
on  crime.  First,  prompt  apprehension;  sec- 
ond, prompt  trials  and  elimination  of  delays 
such  as  postponements  and  plea  bargaining; 
and  third,  substantial  sentences  commensu- 
rate v.-ith  the  type  of  crime  committed.  I 
feel  that  within  these  crimes,  there  are  many 
that  are  very  vicious,  yet  the  subjects  have 
been  released  on  parole  or  probation. 

Tliere  is  before  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion a  recommendation  of  one  of  its  commit- 
tees that  the  sentences  for  most  criminal  vio- 
lations be  reduced  and  that  criminals  not  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  as  long  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Instead  they  contend 
that  we  should  use  the  probation  and  parole 
systems  more. 

It  has  been  proven  that  probation  and 
parole  Just  do  not  work  in  many  cases. 
Maybe  they  do  not  have  competent  or 
enough  people  in  the  system.  I  have  always 
contended  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  pa- 
role and  probation  provided  the  system  does 
not  turn  loose  on  the  streets  of  this  country 
the  type  of  criminals  that  commit  crimes 
over  and  over  again.  There  are  some  cases  of 
Individuals  who  are  released  on  probation 
or  parole  who  commit  the  same  identical 
crime  they  were  incarcerated  for  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  contrast.  I  think  Congressman  Bow  will 
recall  that  in  Miami.  Fla..  this  last  December 
there  was  a  series  of  robberies  and  murders 
in  the  three  districts  where  the  Negroes  live. 
The  chief  of  police  there  ordered  that  they 
develop  a  hard  policy  of  carrying  shotguns 
and  utilizing  police  dogs. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Miami  Police  De- 
partment show  that  71  robberies  were  com- 
mitted in  the  Negro  districts  in  January 
1968.  compared  with  188  in  December  1967. 
a  drop  of  62  percent  in  1  month. 

It  also  showed  that  for  January  1968.  the 
first  full  month  the  policy  was  in  effect, 
robberies  throughout  the  entire  city  declined 
by  45  percent  from  299  in  December  to  163 
in  January.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  the 
same  article  reporting  the  statistics  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  many  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  Negro  section  of  Miami  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  tough  policy.  Their  lives  and 
their  businesses  are  safer  as  a  result  of  this 
policy. 

I  submit  that  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  a 
strict  policy  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
works,  whereas  some  of  the  theoretical  socio- 


logical policies  that  are  advanced  and  urged 
Just  do  not  work. 

Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt? 

At  the  time  Chief  Headley  announced  that 
hard  policy  down  there,  ail  the  do-gooders 
were  screaming  and  having  hearings  and  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  Headley  because  he  was 
going  to  get  tough. 

Mr,  Hoover.  He  liad  a  regular  storm  break 
on  liim. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  It  turned  out  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  all  over  the  country  were  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  position  he 
took. 

Mr.  Hoover.  This  article  states  that  Chief 
Headley  reported  that  he  received  about 
8,000  letters  and  telegrams  from  people  all 
over  the  country,  and  only  22  opposed  his 
stand. 

parole,  prob.^tion.  and  clemency  abuses 

Even  without  considering  statistics  such 
as  I  have  Just  cited,  no  alert  and  thinking 
citizen  is  unaware  of  the  crucial  battle  for 
survival  currently  raging  in  the  streets  and 
communities  of  our  Nation.  One  need  but 
refer  to  the  daily  news  rejwrts  to  learn  of 
yet  another  vicious  criminal  depredation  by 
that  brutal  minority  of  our  population  that 
spreads  terror  among  the  great  bulk  of 
America's  law-abiding  citizenry. 

As  the  crime  rate  surges  ahead  incessantly, 
becoming  an  ever-more  dangerous  threat  in 
not  only  urban  centers  but  In  suburban  and 
rural  areas  as  well,  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  soutid  procedures  for  handling  criminal 
repeaters  are  followed.  Realistic  parole  and 
probation  policies  must  be  impartially  em- 
ployed in  all  sections  of  our  country  and 
among  all  segments  of  our  society  if  we  ever 
hope  to  stem  the  onrushing  waves  of  law- 
lessness. Unwarranted  leniency,  which  de- 
means justice  and  rewards  evasion  of  legal 
responsibility,  poses  a  deadly  threat  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  Nation.  Undue  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  repeating  offenders 
and  overindulgence  in  legal  technicalities 
and  evasions,  of  benefit  only  to  the  law- 
breaker, degrade  the  very  ideal  of  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  citizens.  The  rights  of  the  law- 
abiding  majority  must  be  afforded  at  least 
equal  respect  and  consideration  if  the  future 
of  America  is  to  be  as  glorious  as  our  past. 

It  is.  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  rational-minded.  law-abiding  citizens 
are  gravely  concerned  when  they  ponder  some 
tvpical  recent  cases. 

In  1963.  a  17-year-old  Washington.  D.C., 
hoodlum  with  a  long  and  awesome  history 
of  arrests  for  crimes  of  violence  since  the 
age  of  13.  viciously  assaulted  and  robbed  the 
wife  of  a  former  U.S.  Congressman  while 
burglarizing  the  couple's  residence.  The  thug, 
who  threatened  to  kill  his  victim  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  did  break  her  vsTist,  was  sub- 
sequently sentenced  to  an  8-year  jail  term 
as  a  youthful  offender. 

In  August,  1966,  shortly  after  being  re- 
leased from  serving  part  of  his  8-year  sen- 
tence, this  individual  was  arrested  for  the 
vicious  knife-point  rape  and  robbery  of  a 
42-year-old  woman.  At  the  time  of  this  at- 
tack he  was  also  being  sought  for  an  addi- 
tional assault  committed  on  a  young  mother 
a  month  before  and  as  a  suspect  in  other 
recent  rape  cases  in  the  sanie  area. 

Through  a  series  of  technical  delays  and 
legal  maneuvers,  this  man  had  still  not  been 
tried  for  all  of  these  offenses,  well  over  a  year 
after  the  latest  charges  against  him.  The 
oft-quoted  maximum  that  "Justice  too  long 
delayed  is  justice  denied  "  would  appear  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  instance,  relative  to 
the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  public. 

Many  citizens  were  even  more  perplexed  in 
June.  1967.  to  read  of  the  violent  death  of  a 
24-year-old  parolee,  killed  by  gunshots  as  he 
fled  from  an  armed  robbery  at  a  Washington. 
D.C..  store.  Particularly  .significant  in  this 
case  was  the  report  that  the  slain  bandit  was 
then  on  parole  for  auto  theft,  was  additional- 
ly free  on  bond  on  a  November.  1966.  robbery 
charge,  was  also  still  on  probation  for  house- 
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breaking,  and,  furthermore,  had  been  set  free 
on  $2  500  bond  the  day  before  his  death  on  a 
charge  of  shooting  a  high  school  student  who 
tried  to  eject  the  hoodlum  and  others  from  a 
school  when  the  gang  barged  In  and  shouted 
obscenities  at  girl  students.  So  bewildering 
was  this  criminal's  unincarcerated  status  that 
one  Washington  paper  posed  editorially  the 
frightening  question  of  how  many  more  such 
individuals  are  loose  on  the  city's  streets. 

in  Tennessee,  in  1967.  a  Kentucky  prison 
parolee,  released  after  serving  only  9  years 
of  a  life  sentence  for  armed  robbery,  was  tried 
for  the  savage  rape  and  attempted  murder 
of  a  young  mother  he  had  accosted  in  a  shop- 
ping center  parking  lot  and  forced  to  drive 
to  a  remote  woods.  After  the  vicious  attack, 
committed  6  weeks  after  his  parole,  the  as- 
sailant strangled  his  victim  Into  unconscious- 
ness and  left  her  for  dead. 

During  the  month  and  a  half  between  his 
release  and  the  Tennessee  assault,  the  parole 
was  dlschargd  Irom  two  jobs  for  making 
obscene  remarks  to  female  employees  and  had 
reportedly  assaulted  two  other  women.  His 
record  while  Incarcerated  was  equally  sordid, 
with  some  140  prison  rule  infracllons  credited 
to  him  It  is  thus  again  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  qualified  this  hardened  criminal 
for  favorable  consideration  as  a  worthwhile 
candidate  for  parole. 

Another  Washington  case  merits  alicntion. 
as  it  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  indi- 
viduals charged  with  crimes  are  afforded 
solicitous  consideration  lor  their  legal  rights. 
Washington.  DC,  police  arrested  a  19-year- 
old  alleged  housebreaker  m  May  1967.  A 
review  of  his  record  reflected  he  was  then  free 
on  bond  In  six  unrelated  criminal  cases  which 
had  occurred  during  the  previous  10  months. 
The  first  of  these,  resulting  in  convictions  for 
attempting  housebreaking,  petty  larcency. 
and  destroying  property,  netted  him  a  1-year 
jail  sentence  but  also  saw  his  release  on  $500 
appeal  bond.  An  attempted  housebreaking 
and  petty  larceny  the  following  month,  for 
which  he  was  subsequently  convicted,  re- 
sulted in  a  6-month  sentence,  upon  convic- 
tion but  ultimatelv  featured  his  release  on 
$1  000  bond,  pending  appeal.  During  the  same 
month  he  was  indicted  for  housebreaking 
but  released  on  personal  bond. 

Five  months  thereafter  he  was  charged 
with  committing  an  armed  robbery,  was  in- 
dicted and  released  on  $5,000  bond.  Three 
months  later  he  was  charged  with  a  house- 
breaking but  alter  arraignment  was  released 
on  $2,000  bond.  Another  arrest,  during  the 
same  month,  on  charges  of  larceny  from  the 
mails  and  attempted  housebreaking,  saw  him 
released  on  $2,000  bond  pending  trial.  Upon 
his  arrest  on  the  seventh  charge,  a  SIO.OOO 
bond  was  set  and  he  was  ultimately  jailed 
with  an  indeterminate  sentence  as  a  youth- 
ful offender. 

In  California,  in  August  1966.  a  67-year- 
old  widow  was  beaten,  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered by  a  convicted  rapist  who  was  free 
on  bond  awaiting  trial  on  another  rape 
charge.  Despite  a  history  of  \  icious  assaults 
and  sex  crimes,  initiated  in  1960  with  the 
rape  of  a  16-vear-old  mentally  retarded  girl, 
and  notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  a 
psychiatrist  that  he  was  a  sexual  psycho- 
path, this  individual,  who  was  briefly  con- 
fined In  a  mental  Institution,  was  repeatedly 
given  lenient  sentences  or  was  released  on 
parole  or  probation.  He  was  thus  unre- 
strained by  anv  meaningful  legal  restric- 
tions on  the  night  of  the  elderly  widows 
murder,  a  crime  for  which  he  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Tuo  examples  of  recent  paroles  in  Wash- 
ington D.C..  illustrate  a  deplorable  appar- 
ent tendency  to  release  repeating  offenders 
just  to  "get  rid  of  them."  even  though  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  these  individuals  have 
obviously  failed.  One  42-year-old  man  pa- 
roled in  1967  was  serving  a  sentence  of  4  to 
14  years  on  two  counts  of  robbery  with  a 
gun    This   man   also   has   a   record   ol    auto 


larceny  and  larceny.  He  was  paroled  in  July 
1960  but  this  was  revoked  In  August  1961, 
after  he  Imd  violated  the  terms.  Again  pa- 
roled in  March  1963.  he  again  violated  his 
parole  and  was  returned  to  confinement  2 
months  later.  One*  more.  In  October  1965. 
he  was  paroled  and  was  again  returned  to 
prison  in  March  1966,  after  he  again  violated 
parole  terms.  Despite  his  long  record  of  pa- 
role   violations    he    was    again    set    free    on 

parole. 

In  a  second  Washington.  DC.  parole  c;usc. 
a  man  who  had  served  4  years  of  a  4-  to  12- 
year  sentence  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
was  granted  a  parole  despite  a  record  ol 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  carry- 
ing dangerous  weapons  and  live  previous  jail 
terms  at   the  .same  jienal   iiistitulion. 

It  could  well  be  a  logical  conclusion  by  a 
rational-minded  person  that  If  some  author- 
ities responsible  for  the  Incarceration  ol  re- 
peating offenders  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
make  the  proper  decisions  to  keep  such  pred- 
atory creatures  under  adequate  control,  the 
same  officials  have  at  Ica.st  an  uiiavoidatale 
obligation  to  alert  the  public  lo  the  risks 
and  dangers  represented  by  tliese  individuals 
who  sialk  our  streets  today 

It  was  an  encouraging  slRU,  therelore  to 
note  the  comment  of  a  Maryland  jud(;e  (Rob- 
ert B  Malhlas.  Prince  Georges  circuit  court! 
as  he  levied  a  30-year  prison  scnience  on  a 
20-year-old  man  who  pleaded  guilty  to  par- 
ticipation in  tlie  murder  of  a  67-year-old 
taxi  driver  "Folks  like  you  must  be  removed 
fro-n  society."  the  judge  remarked  and,  when 
a  defense  attorney  pleaded  for  leniency  on 
the  grounds  that  his  client  had  been  in  cor- 
rectional lii,>^titulions  much  of  his  youth,  the 
judge  tJld  the  defendant,  "Some  judge  didn't 
give  you  a  long  enough  incarceration  " 

More  such  forthright  handling  of  criminal 
repeaters  is  .sorely  needed  today  If  our  citi- 
zens are  to  feel  secure  in  their  homes  and 
safe  in  our  streets.  Clemency  policies  and 
procedures  that  are  firm  but  lair,  as  well  as 
impartially  applied,  are  absolute  necessities. 
Only  with  fervent  adherence  to  law  and 
order  can  our  communities  return  to  their 
traditional  law-abiding  character  and  thus 
avert  a  tragic  submersion  to  a  state  of  crime 
and  chaos. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  crime 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is  greater 
than  at  anv  time  m  the  past.  As  a  result,  the 
law  enforcement  profe.ssion  is  sorely  pressed 
and  is  in  need  of  all  po.ssible  support  and 
assistance  Ui  return  our  communities  to  their 
traditional  law-abiding  character.  This  re- 
quires an  all-out  effort  on  many  fronts.  No 
conscientious  citizen  denies  the  need  for 
long-range  programs  to  alleviate  and  correct 
conditions  which  breed  crime  Improved  law 
enforcement  equipment,  facilities,  training, 
techniques,  and  the  like  also  play  a  part.  The 
assigning  of  an  adequate  force  to  meet  crime 
where  it  is  occtirring  is  also  a  matter  of  good 
police  administration. 

Bu.   the  need  for  the  safety  of  the  man. 
woman,  and  child  on  the  street  today  is  the 
thing   that    is  of   immediate  concern   to  our 
citizens,    and   strict    impartial    law    enforce- 
ment coupled  with  the  elimination  of  cnme  s 
huge  profits  and  soft  justice  most  certainly 
are    immediate    factors    which    I   and    many 
others  believe  can  lead  to  a  reduction  m  our 
spirallng  volume  of  crime.  And  by  justice  I 
mean   that  tvpe  of  justice  which   keeps  the 
balance    true    and    affords    the    law-abiding 
public  an  even  break.  V/e  need  justice  that 
moves  qulcklv.  surely,  and  convincingly.  This 
means,   as  I   have  often   pointed   ou'.   quick 
arrest,  prompt  prosecution,  and  substantial 
punishment  for  the  guilty  laworeiiker. 
communist  party  -  v. .-^.a. 
Mr    Hoover.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  Com- 
muai-t    Partv-U.S.A.    and    other    subversive 
groups  which  are  so  active  throughout  the 
Nation  today. 

The  Communist  attack  comes  from  a  num- 
ber of  directions.  First,  there  is  the  Commu- 


nist P,irty-U.S.A.  along  with  lU  front  groups, 
such  as  its  youth  organization,  the  W.  E  U. 
Dubois  Clubs  of  America  This  Is  the  i)ro- 
Moscow  tiiction.  Tlien  there  are  the  Socialist 
Workers  Partv  and  its  youth  affiliate,  the 
Young  .Sociali.st  Alliance,  the  Trot-skylle  wing 
of  communism  In  addition,  there  are  the 
pro-Chinese  Communists,  the  Progressive 
Labor  Partv.  While  the  factions  may  differ 
as  to  theory,  the  achieving  of  a  commiinlzcd 
America  is  inosl  certainly  a  common  objec- 
tive, 

Tlic  18th  Nation.il  C'onvenllon  ol  the  Com- 
munist Partv-U.S.A.  in  June.  1966.  marked 
that  partvs  emergence  Into  more  open  artiv- 
ily  ill  an  attempt  to  widen  its  liifiuence  on 
the  American  scene  and  to  undermine  our 
way  of  lilc  ill  this  country.  While  there  \i.'-^ 
been  an  increase  in  the  t'.'inpo  ol  p.irly  activ- 
ities Its  objectives  have  remained  the  same 
to  destrov  1  lUh  in  tlie  American  system,  to 
.shake  loiilidence  in  its  le.idershli).  and  i'» 
subvert  the  ideals  of  iUs  younger  eencration. 

foreign    l>Ol.tCT 

Winding  a.s  a  thread  through  the  wia.le 
l.ibric  of  the  partv's  program  is  Its  unswerv- 
ing opposition  to  the  war  m  Vietnam  K 
has  interjected  the  Vietnam  war  iuUi  almost 
all  issues  with  which  It  has  come  to  grips  and 
from  this  position  it  has  taken  a  stance  which 
attacks  practically  all  pha.ses  of  our  economic, 
social  and  political  lite.  At  the  .same  time  the 
parly  has  devoted  much  effort  to  promote  a 
united  front  of  opposition. 

The  party's  position  was  <learly  oiilllneU 
by  party  leader  Ous  Hall  before  a  meeting 
of  his  national  committee  in  June  1967.  when 
he  outlined  the  party's  contribution  to  the 
lieace  struggle  in  these  five  poinUs: 

1  Tlie  primary  ideological  Uisk  is  to  ex- 
pose the  "imperialistic  character'  of  the  war 
111  Vietnam. 

•>  The  interrelation  between  the  war  and 
domestic  problems  in  the  United  states 
must  be  sires.sed. 

3  The  party  must  convince  the  partlsan.s 
of  peace  that  there  can  t)e  victory  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  if  they  see  this  relation- 
ship and  the  necessity  to  broaden  their 
scope  to  include  struggles  for  civil  rights, 
against  higher  taxes,  higher  rents  and  prices, 
and  the  overall  struggle  lor  democracy. 

4  The  partv  must  take  steps  to  organize 
a  mass  movement  in  defense  of  youth  who 
have  refused  or  will  refuse  to  be  drafted. 

5  The  partv  must  take  all  action  which 
will  insure  the  broad  mobilization  of  all 
forces  of  protest. 

Hall  stated  the  partv's  iKj.sltion  even  nit. re 
clearly  during  hLs  visit  to  Russia  in  No\ em- 
ber 1067.  where  he  led  the  Communist  Pariy- 
US\  delegation  to  the  celebration  ol  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  great  October  revo- 
lution held  in  Moscow  on  Novemlier  7.  19^7. 
While  there,  he  made  .speeches  lavLshing 
praise  upon  his  hosts  and  criticizing  the 
United  States.  During  one  speech,  he  ^aid 
that  the  Communist  Party-U.S.A.  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  struggle  against  U.S.  im- 
perialism as  its  primary  ta.sk  until  every  last 
US  warship,  tank,  plane,  soldier,  and  cor- 
Iioratlon   have   been   removed    from    foreign 

soil. 

party  line 

The  oolicics  of  the  party  in  this  country 
are  as  "always,  a  determined  effort  'o  follow 
a  partv  line  as  dictated  by  its  Soviet  ina.s- 
ters  The  rigiditv  with  which  the  Commu- 
nist Partv-U.S.A.  follows  the  Mo.scow  line  was 
well  demonstrated  in  the  position  taken  by 
the  party  alter  the  Middle  East  crisis  in 
the  summer  ol  1967.  Despite  the  hue  and  cry 
of  many  of  its  members  with  Jewish  hack- 
^rounds.  the  Communist  Party-US  A.  faiih- 
lullv  followed  the  Mo.scow  line  in  brand- 
ing Israel  as  the  aggressor  and  the  tool  of 
•American  imperialism.'  So  enraged  were 
some  of  Its  members  with  Jewish  back- 
grounds that  despite  party  discipline,  they 
collected  funds  and  even  donated  bU«HJ  lor 
the  Israeli  Government. 
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POLITICAL  A(7TIVITY 

In  carrying  out  Its  program  of  mobilizing 
the  forces  of  protest,  the  parly  has  been  In- 
creasing the  pressure  on  Its  membership 
to  develop  a  movement  for  an  Independent 
presidential  ticket  in  1968.  The  party  realizes 
that  It  Will  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
bring  about  an  effective  Independent  ticket. 
In  a  resolution  submitted  to  the  member- 
.shtp  by  the  national  committee  in  June  1967. 
the  party  asserted  that  the  realization  of  the 
goal  of  an  independent  ticket  in  1968  would 
require  the  full  and  irrevocable  commitment 
of  the  whole  party. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  Communists 
would  act  to  link  civil  rights  protests  with 
antiwar  protests.  This  Is  something  which 
the  party  has  advocated  for  several  years, 
but  the  move  definitely  came  to  the  fore- 
front during  1967.  If  It  can  be  effectively  ac- 
complished It  will  enable  the  Communists 
to  create  one  massive  movement  which  they 
hope  will  ultimately  change  our  Govern- 
ment's policies,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Actually,  the  party  can  point  to  some  prog- 
ress as  the  past  year  has  witnessed  more 
civil  rights  leaders  issuing  the  same  call  for 
joining  the  two  issues  in  that  these  leaders' 
have  begjjs  to  advise  Negroes  to  refuse  to 
flghjt  in  Vietnam  ancj  to  choose  prison  in- 
stead. 

The  emergence  of  the  black  power  concept 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  has  placed  the 
Communist  P.irty-U  S.A.  in  a  quandary.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  cannot  wholeheartedly  em- 
brace the  concept  of  black  power  for  to  do 
so  would  alienate  it  from  conservative  Negro 
groups.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong 
pro-black  current  in  the  lower  echelon  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  and  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Negro  composition  of  the  party  leans  to- 
ward the  black  power  prophets.  As  a  result. 
pasty  leaders  are  forced  to  walk  a  •tactical 
tight  rope  '  concerning  black  power. 

In  October  1967  Gus  Hall,  the  party's  gen- 
eral secretary,  publicly  stated  in  .i  press  inter- 
view, "The  party  .still  believes  in  integration 
and  supports  black  power  only  as  a  me.^ns  of 
improving  the  Negroes'  lot."  This  is  indicative 
of  the  Communist  Party  leadership  attempt- 
ing to  "ride  two  horses  "  in  an  effort  to  please 
both  sides.  Despite  tills  quandary,  however, 
the  p^irty  continues  to  attempt  u>  accrue  po- 
litical gain  frcm  racial  unrest  and  speak  out 
against  law  and  order.       > 

Along  this  line.  Herbert  Aptheker.  a  fre- 
quent public  speaker  for  the  party,  delivered 
a  speech  before  an  audience  of  500  persons  in 
a  Los  Angeles  church  in  March  1967.  During 
this  speech,  he  called  for  a  mass  uprising  and 
revolt  by  Negroes  to  iichieve  the  social  revo- 
lution he  deemed  necessary  for  the  Negroes  to 
achieve  complete  equality.  Aptheker  main- 
tained that  the  riot  in  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles  In  August  1965  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  was  not  nearly  enough. 

At  its  mid-June  1967  meeting,  the  Com- 
mumst  P.arty  National  Committee  approved 
'An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  and 
an  .-Appeal  to  the  .■\merican  People.  Black 
and  White."  It  printed  50.000  copies  of  this 
communication  in  the  form  of  a  fuU-page 
spread  in  the  party  publication.  "The  Work- 
er." and  distributed  it  to  .ill  of  its  districts 
with  the  instructions  that  it  be  given  the 
widest  possible  circulation,  particularly  to 
opinionmakers  In  every  city  and  State.  This 
communication  asserted  that  "nothing  less 
than  the  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
using  the  bilUons  wasted  in  destruction  and 
de<ath  for  life  and  construction  will  make 
possible  mea'nlngful  solutions  of  the  critical 
problems  of  the  Negro  people,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  ghettos. ' 

YOUTH 

During  the  past  year,  the  party  has  con- 
tinued its  drive  to  win  the  younger  genera- 
tion. As  far  :is  garnering  new  youtliful  mem- 
bers is  concerned,  the  party  has  not  been  too 
successfiil    though    actual    membership    has 


never  been  a  real  measure  of  party  influence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Its  insidious  propa- 
ganda can  gain  the  attention  of  the  young 
pieople,  the  party  will  have  achieved  its 
objective. 

Believing  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  facing  youth  today  is  the  draft,  the 
party  has  focused  particular  Interest  upon 
this  Isstie.  It  realizes  that  the  draft  is  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  Issue  to  young  men  of 
draft  age  as  well  as  to  their  parents.  The 
party  feelsi  that  here  It  can  capitalize  on  the 
frustrations  of  the  young  by  supporting  and 
encouraging  a  defeat-the-draft  movement. 
In  this  way,  two  ends  will  be  served.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  party  will  garner  youthful 
support,  while  on  the  other,  by  discouraging 
enlistments  and  hampering  the  draft,  it  will 
be  detracting  from  the  Vietnam  effort. 

In  t'.ie  hnnc  of  merging  this  antldraft  pro- 
gr.ain  with  it.s  .Tiul-Vietnam  drive,  the  party 
publi.=-!ied  a  directive  to  its  membership  in 
which  it  .speclficilly  pointed  out  a  continua- 
tion of  the  struggle  to  end  the  draft  would 


be  a  gre.it  contribution  toward  the  struggle 
to  end  the  war  in  Vletniun.  The  directive 
went  on  to  state  that  a  mobilization  of  the 
masses  of  youth  opposing  the  draft,  even  If 
they  were  not  yet  consciously  against  the 
war,  was  obviously  a  pressure  for  pe.\ce. 

PARTV   SPEAKERS  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

The  party  has  continued  its  program  of 
h.iving  Cummunitts  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  fulfill  speaking  en- 
gagements on  college  campuses.  During  the 
academic  year  1966-67.  54  such  appearances 
v^-ere  made  by  leading  Communist  represent- 
atives. 

I  submit  a  list  showing  the  public  appear- 
ances of  party  leaders  on  college  campuses 
during  the  school  year  1966-67. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Without  objection,  we  shall 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  this  exhibit 
regarding  the  jniblic  appearances  of  Commu- 
nist Party  leaders  on  college  campuses  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1966-67. 

(The  exhibit  follows:) 


PUBLIC  APPEARANCES  OF  PARTY  LEADERS  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES,  SCHOOL  YEAR  1966-67 


School 


Speaker 


Date 


Colleee  ol  Matin   K»nlM(l.  Calit  Beltin.i  Aptheker  Kurzweil Sept.  27.   966 

tSelod  Colleiie.  Beloil,  WI-;  _.  .  Frei  Baisett  Blair Sept  29.   966 

St  Vincent  College  Latiobe.  Pa Herbert  Aptheker Oct     «.  19bb 

Calilornia  Western  U.iiversity.  San  Diego.  Call! Dorothy  Healey Oo 

Brooklyn  Coll»ge  Brooklyn.  NY   .  Herliert  Aptheker Oct. 

City  College  ol  New  York.  Ne*  York,  NY .     do       Oct- 

DePaul  University.  Chicago.  Ill  Louis  Oiskin Oct. 

Chicago  Teachers  College     .'^orth,  Chicago.  Ill do      .. Oct, 

Pilzer  CoMef  e  Claremonl.  Caiit Dorothy  Healey Nov. 

City  Colleee  ol  New  Votk.  flew  York.  NY '. Arnold  lohnson Uec. 

University  ol  Minnesota.  Minneapolis.  Minn Art  Shields 


Herbert  Aptheker Dec. 

.do Dec. 

Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin. Jan. 

Jan. 

' Jan. 


10, 1966 
20, 1966 
25, 1966 
27, 1966 
14. 1966 
1.1966 
Do. 


Clark  University.  Worcester  Mass 
Long  Island  Utaversity.  Brooklyn.  NY. 
Rice  Univefsifv.  Houston,  Tex 

St.  Edward's  University.  Austin.  Tex --.    -do.    ........ 

Lawrence  University  Applston,  Wis Herbert  Aptheker 

University  ot  Texas.  Austin,  lex Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin 

Franconia  College.  Franconia.  NH.i Herbert  Aptheker 

Doi   .    .  do 

University  ol  Western  Ontario.  London,  Canada' -do. - 

Do'  -.  do 

University  oMIIinois.  Circle  Campus,  Chicago,  lll,» do 

Stale  University  ol  New  York.  Butlalo.  N.Y 00      -     .- 

University  ol  Bridgeport.  Brirtgeport.  Conn Arnold  Johnson , 

Oberlin  College.  Oberlin.  Ohio- --  -  """^'t  Aptheker    .        Mar. 

EverettJunior  College.  Everett  Wash Millord  Adoll  Sutherland Mar 

University  ol  Wisconsin.  Waukesha  Center.  Waukesha.  Wis Fred  Bassett  Blair  ..  Mar 

Gettysburg  College.  Gettysburg.  Pa  . S*?"  ITl"",. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  ban  Francisco,  Call! Herbert  Aptheker 


5. 1966 

16. 1966 

8. 1967 
9, 1967 

10. 1967 
Do 

Jan-   24.1967 

Do. 
Feb.  17,1967 

Do- 

Feb.  27.1967 

1.1%7 

3,1967 

5, 1967 

7. 1967 

14.1967 

15.1967 

Do. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Robert  Heisler Mar.  16.1967 

Michael  Zagarell Mar.  21.1967 

-\ouisDiskin Mar.  23.1%7 

Dorothy  Healey Mar.  27.1967 

Apr.     4, 1967 
Do. 


,1967 


Gettysburg  College.  Gettysburg.  Pa 

University  ol  Wisconsin.  Madison.  WiS- .       

University  ol  Illinois.  Urbana.  Ill   .  ■ 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Calif  .  ,   .u  , 

Trinity  College,  HarKord.  Conn-  ..--    -•      "^;?*''?''J^^'*"-„ V 

University  olCalrlornia.  Los  Angeles.  Calil Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee.  Wis  - i"""    r!I  ,'  "i,  , 

Santa  Monica  City  College.  Santa  Monica,  Calit Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil 

University  ol  Illinois.  Circle  Campus.  Chicago.  Ill k""'^  "^'^  '.u' ,      ,/     "  -V 

University  ol  Redlands.  Redlands,  Calif --   -  Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil 

University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Nebr „i'.'^     .'.^,      i. V 

Pasadena  dity  College,  Pasadena.  Calil , Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil 

Pomona  College,  Claremont.  Call!        -      "O  7  km;? 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg.  Pa  - i'T."  ^f*.?,""^  "li ■■{ ^    J 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach,  long  Beach.  Calil. Bettina  Aptheker  Kurzweil Do. 

California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Call! do uo 

University  ol  California.  Riverside,  Cahl  u    k  ".  a  .1.  l In,      q    qfi7 

Slate  University  College  at  Geneseo,  Geneseo,  N,Y Herbert  Aptheker Apr.     3.  967 

Ohio  University.  Athens.  Ohio  ■   »"^  m'    -k-- „ i M^v     9     %7 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem.  Pa ST'''.^;''?^''? * wll   ll'   9fi7 

College  ol  Wooster,  Wooster.  Ohio Herbert  Aptheker May     1.   967 

Loyola  University.  Los  Angeles.  Calit , do -  J^ay     a.  ao/ 

UniversityolNolreDame.  South  Bend,  Ind i.   J'°\-,         „    "'  m!!     7    ok? 

Vanderbilt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn Michael  ZagatelL      ---  May    17.   967 

Portland  State  College,  Portland,  Orel - Donald  Hamerquist May  24,1967 


Apr.     5. 1967 

Do- 
Apr.    6, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  2  separate  appearances  on  same  day.  ,  .^    „,  ..      ... 

-  Outdoor  lecture  center;  stopped  when  threatened  by  Clabaugh  Act. 


Mr.  Hoover.  Among  other  things,  the  party 
hopes  to  capitalize  on  the  radicalism  of  the 
so-called  new  left  movement.  The  basic  pur- 
pose, however,  behind  the  speaking  cam- 
paign, which  has  been  pursued  with  vigor 
since  the  early  1960's,  is  to  gain  recognition 
for  and  acceptance  of  the  Communist  Party- 
U.S  A.  as  a  legitimate  political  party  on  the 
American  scene.  The  party  considers  that  col- 
lege campuses  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  reach  the  youth  who  will  be  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  The  Communists  also  know 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  at- 
tached to  a  speaking  engagement  at  educa- 
tional institutions  and  that  the  party  gains 


just  by  reason  of  the  appearance  of  the  Com- 
munist speaker  on  the  campus. 

These  speakers  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  related  freedoms  In 
this  country  give  them  the  right  to  deliver 
the  Communist  message.  However,  the  speak- 
ers do  not  tell  the  true  story  of  communism, 
what  It  is  really  like  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations,  of  the  Communist 
ambition.';  for  world  domination,  and  the 
like.  Since  the  true  Conimunist  alms  are 
concealed,  the  Communist  speakers  make  no 
significant  contributions  within  the  aca- 
demic community  to  the  pursuit  cf  truth 
through  the  acquistlon  of  knowledge.  When 
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considering  the  Communist  appearances  on 
the  campuses  of  numerous  colleges  on  bal- 
ance, the  academic  community  has  gained 
less  In  the  knowledge  of  communism  than 
the  Communist  Party  has  in  notoriety  and 
propaganda. 

MEMBERSHIP 

As  to  party  membership,  Gus  Hall  in  Oc- 
tober 1967  estimated  that  there  were  13,000 
actual  partv  members  and  he  has  previously 
estimated  that  there  were  another  100,000 
"state  of  mind"  members,  meaning  tho.se  In- 
dividuals who,  although  not  actual  mem- 
bers, are  In  sympathy  with  the  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  party  and  assist  it  in  any 
way  they  can. 

FINANCES 

The  party  can  look  forward  to  additional 
financing  as  a  result  of  a  campaign  they  be- 
gan several  years  ago.  I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  past  that  for  some  years  the  Communist 
Party-USA.  has  encouraged  and  solicited 
bequests  to  the  party  from  Its  members  and 
sympathizers.  It  now  appears  that  t!ie  cam- 
paign has  begun  to  pay  off  handsomely. 

In  December  1966.  Harry  Herman  Kaplan, 
a  wealthy  retired  Brooklyn  builder,  died 
leaving  an  estate  valued  in  excess  of  $2.- 
600,000  His  will  provided  that  half  of  the 
estate  should  go  to  his  widow  while  the  re- 
maining half  would  go  to  three  ■friends" 
v,-ho  were  named  as  executors.  The  three 
•friends"  were  Herbert  Aptheker,  Lement 
Harris,  and  Philip  Foner.  All  three  are 
trusted  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
They  are  expected  to  realize  in  excess  of 
$700,000  after  taxes  and  expen.ses  which  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Communist  Party- 
U-S.A. 

Other  bequests  have  been  received  by  the 
party  in  the  past  year.  ^ 

PARTY    PUBLICATIONS 

One  new  undertaking  of  the  party  which 
v.-ill  require  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
is  the  reestabllshment  of  a  dally  Communist 
newspaper-  A  new  printing  press  along  ■with 
auxiliary  printing  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  steer  away 
from  the  dull,  propagandistlc  type  of  organ 
that  the  now  defunct  "Dally  Worker"  pub- 
lished. The  partv's  goal  Is  a  fresh,  revitalized 
paper,  plagiarizing  the  format  of  the  daily 
publication  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
Great  Britain,  the  -Morning  Star."  That 
paper  was  renovated  when  formed  as  a  daily 
and  this  greatly  increased  Its  circulation. 

If  the  party  is  successful  in  launching  a 
daily  propaganda  organ,  it  will  attempt  to 
surround  Us  teachings  with  articles  concern- 
ing sports,  women's  features,  labor,  youth. 
and  comics.  In  this  manner,  the  party  is 
hopeful  of  obtaining  a  wider  circulation  and 
thus  secretly  Influence  the  masses  in  the 
Nation.  The  successful  attainment  of  such 
a  goal  is  priceless  to  the  international  Com- 
munist movement. 


TROTSKYITE     ORGANIZATIONS     AND    COMMUNISTS 
SPLINTER    CROUPS 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  other  subversive 
groups  active  in  the  country  today  include 
such  groups  as  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
of  the  Trotskyite  wing  of  communism,  and 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party. 

Briefly,  Trotskyite  organizations  are  mili- 
tant revolutionary  groups  based  on  the 
theories  of  Marx  Engels,  and  Lenin  as  inter- 
preted by  Leon  Trotsky  rather  than  Joseph 
Stalin.  Like  the  Communists,  the  Trotskyites 
call  for  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  "capi- 
talism" and  the  establishment  of  socialism. 
Splinter  groups  are  those  which  have  broken 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party-USA.,  usually  over  the  interpre- 
tation or  implementation  of  basic  Conmiu- 
iiist  ideology.  'While  the  teachings  of  Marx. 
Engels,  and  Lenin  form  the  base  for  the  pro- 
grams of  these  groups,  they  vary  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  teachings  and  in  the 


manner  In  which  their  objectives  are  to  be 

reached.  ,   ,,  » 

socialist  Workers  Party:  The  Socialist 
Workers  Party  was  the  first  major  group  -to 
oppose  the  Communist  Party-U.S.A  for  the 
right  to  lead  an  American  Communist  revolu- 
tion It  is  the  largest  Trotskyite  organization 
in  the  United  States,  and  hfis  been  designated 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450  and  is  a 
basic   revolutionary   group. 

The  youth  affiliate  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  is  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  which 
was  "created  in  1957  and  became  a  national 
organization  In  April  1960.  This  organization 
has  established  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  through  this  group  the 
socialist  Workers  Party  has  taken  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  expand  its  influence 
on  the  campus  and  among  the  youth  of  the 
Nation. 

Factionalism  in  the  Soci.allst  Workers  Par- 
ty has  been  respou.sible  for  the  formation 
of  other  subversive  groups  which  follow 
the  teachings  of  Trotsky  but  differ  over  the 
means  bv  which  the  goal  of  worldwide  com- 
munism is  to  be  attained.  Among  the  off- 
shoots of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  are 
the  Johnson-Forest  Group,  the  Workers 
World  Party,  the  Workers  League  formerly 
known  as  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Fourth  International,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  Fourth  International,  also 
known   as   Sparlaclst   League. 

Progressive  Labor  Party ;  One  of  the  most 
militant  <if  the  Comrhunist  .--plinter  groups 
in  existence  today  is  the  Progressive  Labor 
Partv  a  pro-Chinese  Communist  group.  This 
orgaii'ization  was  formed  In  1962  by  a  group 
of  individuals  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Communist  Party-USA.  because  of  their 
pro-Chinese  sympathies. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  potential  for 
•  agitation  inherent  in  the  current  racial  dis- 
content, the  Progressive  Labor  Party  has  es- 
tablished a  Black  Liberation  Commission 
headed  by  William  Epton,  militant  Negro 
vice  president  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
Epton's  activities  In  connection  with  the  1964 
Harlem  rioting  resulted  In  his  arrest  by  New 
York  authorities  and  he  was  subsequently 
found  guiltv  of  conspiracy  to  riot,  advocacy 
of  criminar  anarchy,  and  conspiracy  to  ad- 
vocate criminal  anarchy. 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party,  through  its 
official  publications  and  pamphlets  distrib- 
uted by  the  Black  Liberation  Commission, 
constaiitlv  exhorts  the  Negro  to  revolt  and 
carry  on  a  "ceaseless  struggle"  against  the 
U.S.  ruling  class. 

DEMONSTRATIONS     PROTESTING     LT.S.     INTERVEN- 
TION   IN    VIETNAM 

There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  wave 
of  demonstrations  protesting  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam,  which  began  in  August  1964, 
when  American  aircraft  attacked  selected 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  following  torpedo- 
boat  assaults  against  American  destroyers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Since  the  outsets,  the 
communist  Party-U.S.A,  and  other  subver- 
sive groups  have  actively  supported  and 
participated    in    the    demonstrations. 

During  the  eariv  part  of  1967  the  party  s 
•peace  movement"  focused  on  massive  dem- 
onstrations at  New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco,  CaUf.,  on  April  15,  1967.  A  group 
now  known  as  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and 
another  group,  the  Student  Mobilization 
Committee,  joined  in  sponsoring  the  demon- 
strations. Both  groups  include  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Socialist  Workers 
Party. 

The  two  groups  held  separate  conferences 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
May  1967,  to  discuss  strategy  and,  among 
other  things,  mapped  plans  for  a  march  on 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  fall  of  1967. 

Over  700  individuals  reg'.stcred  for  the 
conference  of  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee in  Washington.  Over  300  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  the  Socialist 


Workers  Party  the  Young  Socialist  AUittiice. 
the  W  E.  B.  bu  Bois  Clubs  of  America,  or 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism.  Numerous 
pacifist  groups  were  also  represented. 

Among  the  scries  of  workshops  formed 
during  the  conference  was  the  fundraising 
workshop.  It  was  led  by  Hunter  PItts.O'Doll. 
an  Inactive  member  of  the  Communist  Party- 
U.S.A.  National  Committee.  The  strategy  and 
tactics,  of  nonviolence  workshop  was  led  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Bevel,  national  di- 
rector of  the  National  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee and  an  official  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Officials  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  SoclalLst  Workers  Party 
participated  in  the  series  uf  workshops 

Some  500  Individuals  attended  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  conference  in  Chi- 
c.vgo.  including  representatives  from  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Socialist  Workei  1 
Party,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  thj 
W  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  and  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

The  National  Mobilization  Committee  1  » 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  spon.sored  Us  previ- 
ously announced  demonstration  at  Washing- 
ion,  DC,  on  October  20  22,  1967  The  pr.- 
mary  goal  of  the  demonstration  was  to  con- 
front the  •  warmakers"  and  to  "shut  down  tl  ; 
Pentagon" 

On  October  20.  1967.  approximately  400  In- 
dividuals marched  to  the  Department  of  Jur- 
tlce  Building  where  they  had  previously  an- 
nounced they  would  turn  in  hundreds  rf 
draft  cards  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
demonstrators  carried  signs  urging  resistance 
to  the  draft-  Eleven  of  them,  including  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock.  who  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  War  .n  Vietnam:  the  Reverend 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  chaplain.  Yale  Uni- 
versity: and  Gary  Rader,  leader  of  the  Chi- 
cago Area  Draft  Reslsters.  met  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice  They 
attempted  to  leave  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment representative  a  brief  case  which  they 
claimed  was  filled  with  draft  cards;  however, 
he  refused  to  accept  it.  Tlie  delegation  left  It 
in  the  building. 

When  the  contents  were  subsequently  ex- 
amined, a  total  of  357  Selective  .Service  docu- 
ments made  up  of  185  registration  certlhcatos 
and  172  notices  of  classification  were  found. 
Since  some  concerned  the  siime  indlvldua!, 
the  total  persons  Involved  numbered  256  AIs  ) 
included  In  the  material  were  such  things  ui 
facsimiles  and  copies  of  selective  service  cards 
as  well  as  some  antidraf  t  cards  and  prote.'  •- 
letters-  I  will  go  into  detail  later  regardin  ; 
the  turned-ln  draft  card  problem  when  I  dis- 
cuss our  growing  volume  of  Selective  Kervk  ; 

*  "several  individuals.  Including  Ron  Younc;, 
a  member  of  The  Resistance,  an  antldralt 
organization:  Sidney  Lens,  a  former  official 
of  the  Revolutionary  Workers  League,  which 
has  been  designated  as  subversive  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10450;  and  Jane  Spock. 
the  wife  of  Dr  Benjamin  Spock.  spoke  1  ' 
the  demonstrators  All  the  speakers  urged 
an  end  to  the  war  and  called  lor  opposition 
to  the  draft  Draft  resistors  were  descrlt>ed  ai 
"courageous  individuals." 

On  October  21.  1967.  demonstrutirs  from 
throughout  the  United  States  gathered  m 
the  viclnltv  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  f'T  a 
rally  prior  to  their  march  to  the  Pentii(ron. 
Speakers  included  David  DclUnRcr.  national 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Clive  Jenkins, 
a  representative  of  the  British  Labor  Party; 
Dr  Benjamin  Spock;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Col- 
fin-  Dagmar  Wilson,  a  leader  of  Womt-.i 
Strike  for  Peace,  a  pacifist  proup:  and  Fred 
Davis,  a  representative  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Dellinger  is  the  editor 
of  the  "Liberation"  magazine,  a  pacifist 
publication.  He  has  described  Wmself  as  a 
Communist,  although  not  ol  the  .Soviet, 
variety. 

Dellinger  in  October  1940  refused  to  resis- 
tor for  Selective  Service  claiming  "to  be  a 
conscientious  objector  He  was  indicted  m 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  in  Novem- 
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ber  1940  and  after  a  plea  of  guilty  was  sen- 
tenced to  serve  a  year  and  1  day  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Upon  his 
release  from  prison  he  registered  for  Selec- 
tive Service.  In  June  1943  he  was  charged 
with  failure  to  report  for  a  physical  exam- 
ination and  upon  a  plea  of  guilty  was  sen- 
tenced on  August  30.  1943,  to  serve  2  years 
in  a  Federal  prison. 

All  of  the  speakers  were  highly  critical  of 

tlie  war  in   Vietnam  and  demanded  an  end 

1 1  the  dr:ift.  The  United  States  was  described 

^  a ;    an    aggressor     Communist    publications 

were  distributed  'during  the  demonstration. 

Negroes  present  at  the  demonstration  were 

•  urged  to  break  off  and  hold  their  own  rally. 

As  a  result,  approximately  300  Negroes  broke 

olT  from  this  demonstration  and  attended  a 

rally     In    another    section    of     Washington. 

Speakers  at  this  rally  Included  officials  of  the 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 

a  militant  civil  rights  group:  the  Mau  Maus. 

a  militant  black  nationalist  group;  and  the 

Revolutionary  .Action  Movement,  a  militant 

pro-Chinese    Marxist    group.    Speakers    de- 

'  nounced  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  condemned 

the  white  man    Negroes  were  urged  to  refuse 

to  be  inducted  into  the  armed  services. 

At  approximately  2  p  m..  October  21.  1967, 
participants  in  the  demonstration  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  began  their  march  to  the 
Pentagon.  Committee  s[X)kesmen  estimated 
the  crowtl  to  be  over  200.000:  however,  ob- 
servers from  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies estimated  it  to  number  between  30.000 
and  60.000.  At  the  Pentagon  groups  of  the 
demonstrators  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  the  Pentagon  and  one  small  group  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  one  door:  however,  they 
were  promptly,  removed  from  the  building. 

Numerous  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  Progressive  Liibor 
Party,  the  W.  E  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America, 
a^d  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism  were 
observed  among  the  demonstrators  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Pentagon.  These 
included  such  individuals  as  Arnold  John- 
son, chairman  of  the  Peace  Conunisslon, 
Communist  Party-USA.;  Michael  Zagarell, 
chairman  of  the  party's  National  Youth 
Commission;  and  James  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  International  Affairs  Commission  of 
the  Party.  These  individuals  were  included 
in  the  apprcixiinately  125  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  participated  in  the 
demonstration. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  was  repre- 
sented by  over  75  members  which  Included 
George  Novak,  the  national  chairman,  and 
Paul  Boutelle.  the  party's  vice-presidential 
candidate.  In  addition,  over  25  young  peo- 
ple were  there  as  representatives  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  youth  group. 

Approximately  200  persons  marched  under 
the  W.  E.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  banner. 
Also  marching  under  its  own  banner  were 
about  25  members  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  an  organization 
designated  as  subvcrisivc  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Other  groups  liavlng  representa- 
tives at  the  demonstratlcn  were  the  .Spar- 
taclst  League,  a  splinter  group  of  the  So- 
.cialist  Workers  Party,  and  the  Trade  Union- 
ists for  Peace,  an  organization  in  the  trade 
union  movement  set  up  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

A  large  group  of  young  people  represent- 
ing college  campus  chapters  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  party  leader 
Otis  Hall  describes  as  an  organization  that 
the  party  has  "going  for  us,-'  was  also  pres- 
ent 

At  7  p  m.  the  demonstrators  began  leaving 
the  area  of  the  Pentagon  to  return  to  their 
homes;  however,  a  few  hundred  remained  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pentagon  during  the 
ni,-ht.  continuing  a  demonstration  marked 
bv  a  scandalous  display  of  obscenity  and  im- 
moral behavior.  On  October  22.  1967.  approxi- 
mately 400  individuals  continued  to  demon- 
strate.   Shortly    after    midnight    authorities 


cleared  the  area.  They  were  forced  to  ar- 
rest over  200  demonstrators  who  refused  to 
move,  bringing  the  total  arrests  during  the 
Pentagon  demonstration  to  more  than  600. 

During  a  press  conference  In  the  after- 
noon of  October  22.  1967,  committee  officials 
described  the  demonstration  as  a  tremendous 
victory.  David  Dellinger  said  that  the  dem- 
onstration marked  the  birth  of  a  "new  move- 
ment" which  win  be  more  militant,  more  per- 
sistent, and  more  insistent. 

Sympathy  demonstrations  were  held 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many 
fireign  countries  on  October  21,  1967. 

PL.ANNED    DEMONSTRATIONS    AT    THE     NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  CONVFNITON,    1968 

Recently,  various  new  left  groups,  militant 
civil  rights  activists,  and  subversive  organlza- 
tioii.i  have  formulated  plans  to  stage  a  mas- 
sive demonstration  in  August  1968  at  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago, 
III.  Dr  Benjamin  Spock.  the  noted  pediatri- 
cian and  anti-Vietnam  war  critic,  has  said 
that  the  aim  of  the  demonstration  will  be  to 
gather  100.000  adults  and  100.000  teenagers 
outside  the  International  Amphitheater  dur- 
ing the  convention  who  will  "descend  upon 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago as  a  final  reminder  to  the  delegates  of 
the  .-strength  of  the  opposition." 

During  the  early,  part  of  February  1968. 
representatives  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  and  the  Communist  Pnrty- 
U.S.A..  met  in  ChicaM^  to  make  plans  for  co- 
ordinating both  blaclf  and  white  grovips  into 
united  activity  at  the  National  Democratic 
Convention.  This  group  discussed  plans  to 
.set  up  an  office  in  Chicago,  with  full-time 
personnel,  and  to  include  representatives 
who  will  travel  across  the  Nation  to  make 
the  mobilization  at  the  convention  successful. 

Communist  Party  officials  have  indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  supply  funds  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  ofllce  and  will  fur- 
nish funds  to  Negro  representatives  to  allow 
them  to  travel  to  Chicago  for  the  purp)ose  of 
attending  planning  meetings. 

The  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
was  formed  in  June  1966  for  the  reported  pur- 
pose of  enabling  those  who  work  for  peace, 
civil  rights,  and  an  end  to  poverty  to  register 
the  greatest  impact  by  concentrating  money 
and  manpower  on  direct  political  action.  In 
1967  its  national  council  contained  former 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Revolutionary  Workers  League,  which  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General  purstiant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 

STUDENTS  FOR  A   DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

Tl\e  new  left  student  movement  in  this 
country  has  so  captured  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  in  the  past  several  years  as  to 
merit  hundreds  of  articles  in  the  news  media 
and  to  initiate  a  broad  range  of  .ipeculallon 
about  its  future  role  In  our  country. 

It  Is  many-sided.  It  is  political  theory, 
soc-if>logy.  and  bitter  protest.  It  is  linked  with 
civil  rights,  the  fight  -against  poverty,  the 
American  war  in  Vietnam.  It  involves  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  writers,  intellectuals, 
be.\tnlks.  most  of  them  being  quite  young. 
The  mood  of  this  movement,  which  is  best 
typified  by  its  primary  spokesman,  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  is  a  mood  ol 
disillusionment,  pessimism,  and  alienation. 
At  the  ce;itcr  of  the  movement  is  an  almost 
passionate  desire  to  destroy,  to  annihilate, 
to  tear  down.  If  anything  definite  can  be  said 
about  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
it  is  tliat  it  can  be  called  anarchistic. 

A  national  leader  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democr.'itic  Society  during  the  summer  of 
1967  claimed  a  membership  of  30.000  for  the 
organization.  "New  Left  Notes."  a  weekly 
publication  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, in  its  issue  dated  June  26,  1967,  state<l 
there  was  a  recorded  membership  of  6,371 
with  a  total  of  nearly  250  chapters,  mostly 
on  college  campuses.  Of  the  6,371  members, 
only   875    had   paid   dues   since   January    1, 


1967.  The  organization  is  Infiltrated  by  Com- 
munist Party  members  and  Party  Leader  Gus 
Hall  has  described  the  organization  as  part 
of  the  "responsible  left"  which  the  party  has 
"going  for  us." 

In  late  June  1967.  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  held  its  national  convention  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  In  continuance  of  past 
programs,  the  organization  called  for  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  when  necessary.  It  called 
for  continued  demonstrathsns  against  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam,  radicalizing  the  student 
power  movement  by  connecting  it  with  radi- 
cal off-campus  Issues,  and  the  taking  over 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  by  the 
students. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is 
opposed  to  conscription  In  any  form  and  if 
it  has  any  one  program  at  tills  time,  it  is 
draft  resistance.  It  called  for  the  formation 
of  antldraft  unions  and  the  utilization  of 
such  tactics  as  disrupting  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  apparatus  by  demonstrations  and 
civil  disobedience.  It  advocated  agitation  by 
those  men  in  uniform  and  urged  members  of 
the  armed  services  to  desert  and  go  "under- 
ground  " 

In  keeping  with  Its  past  course  of  action 
and  to  put  into  practice  Its  programs  that 
were  outlined  at  the  1967  national  conven- 
tion, the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
has  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  foment 
discord  among  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Student  dissent  and  behavior  are  not  what 
really  concern  perceptive  citizens  today.  Stu- 
dent unrest  and  dissatisfaction  have  been 
erupting  through  the  centuries  and  dissent 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  What  Is  of  concern  in  the  new  left 
movement  is  its  alienation  from  our  demo- 
cratic thotight.  processes,  and  ideals;  the 
.open  hostility  of  these  students  to  law  and 
order,  to  civilized  behavior  and  the  concept 
of  liberty  under  law. 

The  new  left  Identifies  itself  with  the 
problems  of  American  society,  such  as  civil 
rights,  poverty,  disease,  and  slums.  With  its 
anarchistic  bent,  however,  it  refuses  to  co- 
operate sincerely  with  other  groups  inter- 
ested in  eradicating  these  same  problems, 
and  despite  the  new  leftist's  protestations  of 
sincerity,  he  is  not  legitimately  interested  in 
bringing  about  a  better  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  dedicated — in  his  bizarre  and  un- 
predictable ways — to  cut  the  taproots  of 
American  society. 

The  new  left  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
equated  with  the  traditional  old-line  left. 
Although  they  become  prey  to  the  superior 
organizational  ability  and  talents  of  the  old- 
line  subversive  organizations,  such  as  the 
Communist  Party-U.S.A..  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  and  the  like,  to  simply  identify 
them  as  Moscow  or  Peking  Communists 
would  be  missing  the  point.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
they  are  a  new  type  of  suTaversive  and  their 
danger  is  great.  In  a  population  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  youthful,  the  new  left 
can  be  expected  to  find  wider  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  to  try  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
infect  the  rising  generation  with  its  anti- 
American  prattle. 

W.    E.    B.    DUBOIS    CLUBS    OF    AMERICA 

Since  it  was  organized  in  June  1964.  the 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  has  been 
the  Communist  Party's  main  spokesman  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Tills  Communist 
front  continues  to  receive  practically  all  of  its 
financial  support  from  the  Communist  Party. 
Many  of  the  organization's  members  have 
"gone  up"  to  membership  in  the  party:  how- 
ever, they  still  work  closely  with  the  DuBois 
Clubs  to  carry  out  programs  and  activities 
which  are  initiated  by  the  party. 

The  DuBois  Clubs,  because  it  is  made  up 
of  younj  Communists,  has  been  utilized  by 
the  Communist  Party  to  work  with  the  new 
left  movement,  particularly  on  the  campus, 
and  influence  it  toward  its  line  of  thinking. 
This  organization,  hand  In  hand  with  the 
primary  spokesman  of  the  new  left,  the  Stu- 
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dents  for  a  Democratic  Society,  has  encour- 
'iged  youth  to  resist  the  draft  and  subject  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  harassment  and 
agitation. 

WHITE     HATE     CROOPS 

There  are  a  number  of  small  hate-type 
croups  having  a  total  estimated  membership 
of  about  350  whose  membership  is  confined 
excluslvelv  to  the  white  race.  These  groupe 
n  irade  under  the  guise  of  patriotifim.  anU- 
communlsm.  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the 
country,  and  peaceful  change  in  our  form  of 
government.  Under  this  mantle,  however.  Is 
an  ever- increasing  hatred  for  Negroes,  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths,  and 
our  Government  leaders.  We  have  penetrated 
these  organizations  and  keep  the  local  and 
Federal  agencies  appropriately  advised,  in- 
cluding the  Secret  Service. 

One  such  organization  is  the  American 
Nazi  Partv,  now  known  as  the  National  So- 
cialist White  People's  Party,  whose  self- 
styled  leader.  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  was 
a^assinated  in  Atigust  1967.  The  group  at 
that  time  numbered  about  100  members.  It 
is  presentlv  being  led  by  Matthias  Koehl.  Jr., 
who  was  second  in  command  under  Rock- 
well. 

Formed  bv  Rockwell  in  1956  as  a  na- 
tional socialist"  movement  and  based  oii  the 
German  Nazi  Party  headed  by  Adolf  Hitler 
the  American  Nazi  Party  espoused  a  line  ol 
hatred  against  the  Jews  and  Negroes.  Rock- 
well hoped  to  attain  jwwer  through  the  votes 
of  the  milUons  of  people  he  believed  he  could 
convert.  ,      ,.    . 

In  this  regard.  Rockwell  had  been  invited 
to  and  spoke  at  vanous  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  countryjlle  received 
upwards  of  $100  for  each  speech.  This,  coupled 
with  small  contributions,  dues  paynient-s. 
and  income  received  Irom  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions, allowed  him  to  spread  his  venom 
throughout  the  country.  I  mention  this  to 
illustrate  that  although  an  organization  may 
be  small  In  actual  members,  tYirough  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  it  can  often  achieve 
influence  that  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  its  memljershlp. 

Another  group  is  the  National  States 
Rights  Party.  Based  in  Savannah,  Ga..  wltn 
an  estimated  membership  of  125.  it  is  led 
bv  Dr  Edward  R.  Fields,  who  serves  .^s  its 
information  director  and  editor  of  its  !)ub- 
lication,  "The  Thunderbolt."  This  group  is 
composed  of  former  members  of  Klan-type 
organizations  ;is  well  as  notorious  anti- 
Semites.  Its  acuvities  c-onsist  of  meetings, 
speeches  by  Fields  and  the  vice  President 
J.  B.  Stoner,  and  demonstraUons  by  members 
urging  segr3gation  and  white  jKiwer. 

KLAN-T-yPE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Ctirrently.  there  are  14  Klan-type  orga- 
nizaUons  in  the  United  States  with  an  esti- 
mated toUU  membership  of  14.000  hard-core 
Klansmen.  There  are  thousands  of  sym- 
pathizers. The  Klans  have  their  largest  repre- 
sentation in  the  States  of  North  rmd  Sou  h 
Carolina  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  VirglT.ia. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  in  Klan  member- 
ship in  the  previously  hard-core  areas  of  Klan 
violence,  such  as  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama.  . 

The  FBI's  intelligence  operation,  which  in- 
cludes penetration  of  Klan  organizations  with 
informants,  not  only  assists  the  Bureaia  in 
the  investigations  of  violation  of  laws  within 
the  FBI's  jurisdiction,  but  also  enables  us  to 
disseminate  information  regarding  Klan 
a-tivities  to  interested  Federal  agencies. 

The  FBI  regularly  furnishes  to  State  and 
local  authorities  information  regarding  vio- 
lations over  which  they  have  primary  Juris- 
diction and.  working  closely  with  local  au- 
thorities, the  Bureau  is  able  to  advise  of 
activities  such  as  rallies  and  demonstrations 
which  could  lead  to  violence  and  other  civil 
dLsturbances.  ,      . 

A  vitol  part  of  our  Klan  program  includes 
a  constant  development  of  racial  inf'?'-'"^f ^^ 
in  an  effort  to  thoroughly  Infiltrate  the  Klan 
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at  all  levels,  giving  us  a  constant  flow  of 
current  intelligence  data  regarding  Klan 
strength,  organlzaUonal  efforts,  and  Kl«n- 
terrorist  activities. 

MINUTEMEN 

We  continue  to  follow  the  activities  of  the 
Minutemen  organization  and  keep  other 
agencies,  including  the  Secret  Service,  ad- 
vised of  the  results  of  our  investigation  ot 
the  organization  and  Its  Individual  members. 
Tl'ls  is  the  outfit  which  clnims  Its  primary 
nu'rpose  is  to  prepare  iUs  inemliers  to  over- 
throw the  CK)vernment  of  the  United  States 
when  and  m  the  event  Uie  Government  is 
taken  over  by  the  Communists. 

Although  boasting  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers there  are  actually  less  than  500  persoiis 
in  the  group,  and  recent  information  indi- 
cates that  there  ..re  less  than  50  persons 
upon  whom  Minutemen  leaders  can  call  lor 
overt  action.  The  headquarters  remains  at 
Norborne.  Mo.,  and  despite  Robert  DePugh  s 
release  of  information  livst  year  that  he  was 
turning  the  operation  of  the  organisation 
over  to  an  alleged  secret  executive  '-•"""cil, 
he  still  is  its  self-proclaimed  leader  and 
spokesman. 

DePugh  has  stated  that  the  Minutemen 
.IS  an  organization  docs  not  buy  and  store 
arms  but  that  individual  memlxrs  maintain 
whatever  arms  and  ammunition  they  pur- 
chase with  their  own  funds.  On  the  other 
hand  DePugh  furnishes  plans  for  the  manu- 
lacture  and  assembly  of  a  machlnegun  to 
■inv  of  his  subscribers  who  donate  $20  or 
mo'i^  to  his  so-called  "'»<=^'^"f  ''"""..^.i,;';^ 
ther  early  in  the  summer  of  196..  IXPU(,n 
adVLsed  his  members  tx^  hide  their  weapons 
m  secret  caches  as  he  beUeved  they  would 
l;,e  subject  to  many  raids  later  in  the  year. 

Thus    there    is    a    penchant    for    weapons 

permeating  the  entire  organizaUon  and  our 

nvestigaiions  Imve  shown  this  obsession  ex - 

ends   W  all   types  of   armament,   '"dudlng 

machlnegunfi.    rifles,    handguns,    explosives, 

and  the  like. 

m  January  1967.  DePugh  liimself  was  sen- 
tenced in  F^eral  Court  to  4  years'  'mpr^n- 
ment  following  liis  conviction  for  violatuig 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  He  is  Presently 
free  on  ball  awaiting  an  appeal  ol  tms 
conviction.  _  ,. 

In  April  19C6.  DePugh  formed  the  Patriotic 
Partv.  1'his  group  was  to  be  known  afi  the 
political  arm  of  the  Minutemen  and  was  to 
push  conservative  causes.  Although  sull  in 
existence,  members  ot  this  group  have  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  ol  ac- 
complishment uf  the  party  and  have  de- 
scribed it  as  merely  a  source  of  revenue  lor 
DePugh. 

MILrTANT    I3LACK    NATIONALIST    GROtJPS 

The   activities   of   certain    nuHtant   black 
nationalist  groups  have  l>een  undergoing  a 
change   and  have   added   materially   to   our 
work    Some  so-called   civil  ri^-lits  organiza- 
tions   preaching    hatred   of    the    ^'^^^J^f' 
demanding  immunity  from  laws  ''"^  advocat- 
ing  violence  constitute  a  senous  threat  to 
ot^   countrv's   internal   security.  Violence  is 
advocated  by  these  mUitnnt  black  national- 
ist groups  to  further  the  concept  of     black 
power."  These  groups  are  made  up  of  militant 
all-Negro  hate-type  organizations. 
Nation  of  Islam  (NOD 
The    largest    of    these    black    nationalist 
groups  is  the  Nation  of  Islam  <NOI)  with  a 
highly  disciplined   membership  "f^=>PP|-f"- 
mately  5.500.  The  NOI  is  headed  ^J  Elijah 
Muhammad,  self-styled  "Messenger  of  Allah 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  111.  It  is 
a    semireligious   organization   which   t«-aches 
violent  hatred  of   the  white  race  and   non- 
allegiance  to  the  united  States.  Members  of 
the  white  race  are  "devils"  in  the  eyes  of    he 
NOI  and  the  group  advocates  the  separation 
of  tht  white  from  the  black  race. 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM) 
organized  in   1963  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  follows  the 


teachings  ^f  Robert  F.  Williams,  a  fugitive 
from  justice  who  fled  to  Cuba  and  then  to 
Communist  China.  Now  also  active  in  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  its  present 
leader  Is  Maxwell  Stanford  of  Philadelphia. 
The  grotip  has  approximately  50  members 
the  majority  of  whom  are  in  New  York  Clty^ 
RAM  is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
capitalistic  system,  bv  violence  if  necessary, 
and  to  Its  replacement  by  a  socialistic  system 
oriented  toward  the  Chinese  Ci^.mmunist  In- 
terpreuition  of  Marxism-leninism. 

Members  of  the  group  have  been  Involved 
in  a  number  of  activities.  Among  other 
things  It  formed  a  front  organl-zation  lor 
rifle  training,  the  Jamaica  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Club  Inc.  subsequently,  several  members  .jI 
tills  club  were  arrested  in  New  York  City  on 
June  21,  1967.  by  local  aulhorlties  lor  con- 
spiracy to  advocate  anarchy.  Tliey  are  uwnil- 

'"in'^Scptembcr  1967.  rhlladelphla  authori- 
ties arrested  four  members  of  the  RAM  or- 
ganization ..n  ch;u-ges  stemming  Irom  in- 
lormation  reported  by  an  indlvlduiU  that  he 
had  been  approached  by  a  RAM  member  to 
join  in  an  ulleged  plot  to  place  poison  in 
the  coffee  urns  used  by  the  local  police.  He 
turned  over  to  the  FBI  a  bottle  reportedly 
left  at  his  house  by  RAM.  The  bottle,  iux)n 
cxammauon.  was  found  to  couUiu  a  large 
quantity  of  deadly  cyanide.  The  arrested  lU- 
oividuals  are  awaiting  trial. 

Three  other  Philadelphia  RAM  members 
■ire  ^waiting  jirosecutive  action  on  charges 
that  Ihev  conspired  to  assassinate  the  mayor 
;,nd  iwlico  commissioner  ot  Pliiladelphia. 
President  John«>n.  and  myself. 

A  Peking-published  i)aniphlet  inuoductd 
into  the  United  SUtes  during  19C7  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  interest  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists take  in  adding  to  the  racial  strife  in 
this  countrv.  Interestingly,  this  particular 
pamphlet  is 'signed  by  Robert  F.  Williiuns.  the 
China-based  fugitive  who^e  teachings  are 
followed  hv  RAM.  The  pamphlet  frives  tips 
on  how  to  cause  problems  lor  the  authonUes 
l,v  such  acus  as  plugging  sewer  lines,  sUirt- 
inr  lires  and  paralvzlng  traffic. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  official  Chinese 
Communist  news  organization,  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  has  bombarded  the  Ne- 
gro newspapers  in  this  country  with  dally 
releases,  many  of  which  ext»l  the  efforts  of 
racist  extremists  and  indicate  a  .strong  sup- 
port of  Negroes  in  their  "lebclllon  against 
racial  oppression." 

S/iidrnf  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
[SNCCt 
Tie  ftudent  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  formerly  headed  by  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  now  by  H.  Rap  Brown,  is 
the  most  publicized  of  the  groups  advocat- 
ing Neero  rights  through  violence  Formed  in 
I960  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  as  a  civil  rights  or- 
ganization, the  rroup  switched  to  advocacy 

of  black  power  in  1906.  

To  CarmlchnPl.  black  power  signifies 
•bringing  this  country  tx,  its  ><n«;«'  ""^ 
"using  anv  force  necessary"  lo  obtiln  Negro 
goals  He"  maintains  that  "violence  Is  in- 
evitible  in  the  struggle  for  Negro  libera- 
tion "  i-.nd  he  urges  Negroes  in  this  country 
10   "prppare  for  a  bloody  revolution." 

Cixrmichacl  couples  his  black  rower  ad- 
vocacy to  the  w.ir  in  Vietnam  He  refers  to 
the  war  as  a  "white  man's  *f"  being  fouglit 
for  racist  reasons. "  On  July  25.  1967.  Cr- 
michael  arrived  in  Cuba  for  a  conference 
of  revolutionary  forces  before  proceeding 
to  Hanoi  and  other  foreign  countries.  Lpou 
1  is  return  to  the  United  States  in  Decemi.er 
1967.  his  passport  was  confiscated  by  the 
suite  Department. 

Carmichael  was  succeeded  b>  H_Rap 
Brown  as  national  chairman  of  SNCC  in 
M  IV  1967  Brown  has  traveled  this  country 
calliuR   for   "rebellion   by   any   means. 

Black  nationaUEi  groups  that  preach  this 
kind  of  violence  and  revolution  are  "K^reas- 
ing  and  their  teachings  become  more  violent 
each  day. 
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FfREIGN    INFLUENCES    IN    BLACK    NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT 

Although  at  this  time  no  evidence  haa 
been  developed  which  would  show  that  the 
black  nationalist  movement  in  the  United 
States  Is  either  under  foreign  control  or 
direction,  it  must  be  recognized  that  real  op- 
Ijortunltles  for  foreign  exploitation  have  and 
do  exist  and  present  a  definite  threat  to 
our  internal  security.  In  fact,  as  evidenced 
by  tWe  following,  data  has  been  developed 
indicating  varying  degrees  of  foreign  par- 
tlcfpatton.  Influence  and  or  involvement 
among  black  nationalist  groups  and  in- 
dividual militants. 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
iSNCC) 

The  actual  as  well  as  the  potential  extent 
of  foreign  Involvement  and  participation  in 
•he  black  nationalist  movement  is  high- 
lighted by  the  recent  foreign  travels  of 
Stokely  Carmichael.  former  chairman  of 
SN'CC  In  addition,  numerous  other  SNCC 
members  have  traveled  abroad  seeking  sup- 
port for  their  cause.  In  1967  they  visited  such 
far-tlung  countries  as  Cuba,  England.  France. 
.Sweden.  Norway,  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam. 
T.tnzanla.  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  John  Tillman  represented  SNCC  at 
an  antl-Vletnam  conference  held  in  Bratis- 
lava. Czechoslovakia,  in  September  1967, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam.  Five  SNCC  mem- 
bers traveled  to  Cuba  on  January  1.  1968.  re- 
portedly to  attend  a  "cultural"  conference 
m  H.^vana  to  be  held  January  4-11,  1968. 

Indications  are  quite  clear  that  SNCC  is 
attempting  to  obtain  international  recogni- 
tion It  haa  appointed  a  director  of  Interaa- 
tlonal  relations,  James  Forman.  who  is  sta- 
tioned in  New  York  City. 

Revolutionary  Action  Movement  {RAM) 
There  is  evidence  of  an  existing  line  of 
communication  outside  the  normal  channels 
of  communication  between  Robert  F.  Wil- 
liams, the  leader  in  exile  of  RAM  who  now 
resides  in  Red  China,  and  RAM  members  in 
The  United  States.  There  are  also  allegations 
of  Red  Chinese  financial  supf>ort  of  RAM, 
although  these  have  not  been  substantiated. 

Com.munist  Party  {U.S.A.) 
The  Communist  Party-U.S.A..  has  always 
had  strong  international  ties  with  other 
Communist  parties  throughout  the  world. 
Moreover,  it  has  actively  supported  the  black 
nationalist  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  solicited  funds  for  SNCC. 

In  October  1967.  the  party  formulated  a 
new  position  paper  which  included  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "We  as  Marxists  have  al- 
ways affirmed  that  oppressed  people  have  the 
right  to  forcibly  overthrow  an  oppressive  re- 
gime when  the  channels  for  democratic 
change  are  closed  to  them.  This  right  Is 
affirmed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Therefore,  there  CAn  be  no  question  of  the 
right  of  black  pe<^le  In  the  United  States 
to  use  violence  to  achieve  change." 

COVERAGE      OF      MILITANT      BLACK      NATIONALIST 
CROUPS 

The  revolutionary  stand  taken  by  many 
members  of  militant  black  nationalist  orga- 
nizations sUch  as  those  listed  iibove  repre- 
sents a  distinct  threat  to  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  This  situation  lias  made 
it  necessary  for  the  FBI  to  intensify  its  In- 
telligence operation  in  this  field  through 
penetration  of  these  groups  with  Inlormanta 
and  sources  in  order  to  be  kept  aware  of 
their  plans  and  objectives.  This  penetration 
has  been  made  at  all  levels,  including  the 
top  echelon  of  these  extremist  groups. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  a  large  volume 
of  Intelligence  data  is  developed  and  dissem- 
inated on  a  daily  basis  to  interested  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  to 
local  authorities.  This  information  is  also 
of  assistance  to  the  Bureau  in  the  investi- 


gation of  violations  of  law  within  the  FBI's 
Jurlflrtiction. 

We  have  developed  numerous  sotircee  la 
ghetto  areas  of  otir  major  clt-iee  where  we  are 
receiving  vigorous  support  from  Uw-abldlng 
citizens  in  these  areas.  This  has  put  us  in  a 
position  to  pinp)olnt  areas  of  potential  trou- 
ble and  Identify  Issues  that  could  lead  to 
violence.  Such  Information  is  dissemiiLated 
to  State  and  local  authorities  to  assist  them 
in  their  handling  of  their  responsibilities  in 
this  Held. 
Stockpiling  of  iveapons  by  Black  Nationalists 

Reports  of  the  stockpiling  of  firearms  and 
other  weapons  by  black  nationalist  groups 
for  use  against  the  white  man  are  of  great 
concern  Such  stockpiling  is.  of  course,  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  in  view  of  the  ease  with 
which  firearms  can  be  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  light  of  the  inflammatory 
urgings  of  such  agitators  as  Stokely  Car- 
michael. H.  Rap  Brown,  and  James  Forman 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee.  As  recently  as  last  weekend  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  For- 
man told  the  audience  that  every  Negro 
should  be  armed  for  the  eventual  revolu- 
tion of  the  black  people;  Brown  made  the 
statement  that  power  comes  from  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun  and  Negroes  must  obtain 
power  and  guns;  and  Carmichael  exclaimed 
that  all  blacks  must  unite  militarily. 

Our  reports  on  investigations  of  black 
nationalist  extremists  are  replete  with  al- 
legations that  these  individuals  have  ob- 
tained firearms  and  are  encouraging  resi- 
dents of  ghetto  areas  to  obtain  weapons. 
They  have  distributed  newspapers  and  leaf- 
lets describing  methods  of  making  firebombs 
for  use  In  riots.  The  "Inner  City  Voice."  a 
newspaper  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  a  claimed 
circulation  of  10,000  and  aimed  at  the  ghetto 
reader,  contains  such  information. 

In  a  number  of  instances  black  national- 
ists involved  in  arrests  have  been  found  in 
possession  of  weapons.  Fifteen  members  of 
the  Jamaica  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  of  New 
York  City,  an  afflliate  of  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  which  is  a  black  national- 
ist extremist  group  oriented  toward  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  are  presently  under  in- 
dictment on  charges  of  criminal  anarchy  and 
possession  of  dangerous  weai)ons  which  in- 
cluded six  handguns  and  35  rifles,  shotguns. 
and  carbines.  These  individuals  who  were 
arrested  on  June  21,  1967,  allegedly  were 
plotting  the  murder  of  Roy  Wilkins  and 
Whitney  Young,  prominent  civil  rights 
leaders. 

On  May  2,  1967.  24  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self-Defense.  an  organiza- 
tion which  advocates  the  use  of  guns  and 
guerrilla  tactics  to  end  the  oppression  of  the 
black  race  and  the  drafting  of  Negroes  to 
fight  in  Vietnam,  invaded  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  which  was  in  session. 
The  invaders  were  armed  with  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  pistols  and  they  were  there  to  pro- 
test a  gun  registration  law.  A  leader  of  this 
organization  Is  presently  under  indictment 
for  murder  in  connection  with  the  killing  of 
an  Oakland,  Calif.,  police  officer  in  October 
1967.  during  a  routine  traffic  arrest  incident. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  approximately 
600  Negroes  who  were  attending  a  memorial 
program  for  Malcolm  X,  deceased  black  na- 
tionalist leader,  which  was  held  at  a  public 
school  in  East  Harlem,  New  York  City,  were 
iirged  by  black  nationalist  extremist  Herman 
B.  Ferguson  to  obtain  weapons  to  arm  them- 
selves for  "self  defense"  against  the  whites. 

With  respect  to  H.  Rap  Brown's  appear- 
ance in  California  over — jjie  weekend  of 
February  17.  1968.  It  is  nole3~that  he  was 
{>3sslbly  In  violation  of  ball  restrictions 
placed  on  him  by  a  U.S.  district  judge  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  and  by  a  U.S. 
district  judge  In  the  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana which  placed  limitations  on  Brown's 
travels.  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  R.  Mer- 
hige,  Jr.,  of  Virginia  has  ordered  Brown  to 


appear  tjefore  his  court  to  show  cause  why 
his  bail  should  not  be  revoked  This  bail  of 
$10,000  was  set  in  connection  with  an  appeal 
of  an  extradition  order  from  Virginia  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  where  he  Is  charged  with 
inciting  to  riot  and  inciting  to  commit 
arson.  The  Louisiana  ball  of  ,$15,000  was  in 
connection  with  Brown's  arrest  for  violation 
of  the  Federal  firearms  statute  in  that  while 
vmder  indictment  for  a  felony,  he  illegally 
transported  a  firearm  in  Interstate  com- 
merce Feder-^1  Judge  Lansing  L.  Mitchell  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  on  Febrti- 
ary  19.  1968.  preliminarily  revoked  his  bail 
and  Issued  a  warrant  for  ills  arrest. 

Brown  was  arrested  in  New  York  City  on 
February  20.  1968,  by  a  U.S.  marshal  assisted 
by  local  police  and  agents  of  the  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Tax  Unit  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment; however,  at  a  hearing  on  the  same 
date,  he  was  released  to  the  custody  of  his 
attorney  with  the  provision  that  he  would 
appe.Tj  in  Federal  court  In  Rlclimond.  Va,. 
and  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the  dat«s  to  be  set 
by  the  courts. 

Brown  was  ordered  to  appear  in  Federal  . 
court  at  New  Orleans  on  February  21.  1968 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  $5,000  of 
the  .$15,000  bond  was  ordered  forfeited  Bond 
was  reset  at  $50,000  which  he  did  not  make 
and  he  was  held  in  custody.  The  court  also 
ordered  Brown  removed  to  Richmond,  Va..  to 
appear  there  on  February  23.  1968.  In  con- 
nection with  the  order  of  the  Virginia  court 
to  appear  and  .show  cause  why  his  bail 
should  not  be  revoked. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Louisiana  hearlns 
on  February  21,  1968,  Brown  threatened  ;•. 
Negro  special  agent  of  the  FBI  who  was  preis- 
ent  as  a  witness  for  the  hearing.  Brown  was 
arrested  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  tlien 
in  progress  on  charges  of  violating  tiie  as- 
saulting of  a  Federal  officer  statute.  He  was 
arraigned  on  this  latter  charge  on  February 
22.  another  t>ond  of  $50,000  Wivs  set  and  lie 
v^-as  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  U.S. 
marshal. 

RACIAL  DISTURBANCES 

The  summer  of  1967  witnessed  the  most 
violent  noting  in  the  lilstory  of  our  Nation, 
rioting  which  was  marked  by  murder,  arson, 
looting,  and  wanton  destruction.  These  dis- 
orders which  have  broken  otit  in  the  many 
cities  during  the  past  several  summers  are 
grim  evidence  that  In  any  urban  area  mob 
violence  can  suddenly  and  explosively  erupt. 

I  want  to  make  clear  the  FBI's  responsi- 
bility in  civil  disorder  matters.  Basically,  it 
is  confined  to  the  development  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Intelligence  Information  to  the  At- 
torney General,  being  alert,  of  course,  to  any 
violations  of  Federal  law  over  which  we  have 
jurisdiction.  Appropriate  State  and  local  au- 
thorities are  also  kept  informed  of  pertinent 
developments 

The  FBI  does  not  liave  jurisdiction  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  nor  does 
it  have  responsibility  for  the  policing  or  con- 
trolling of  riotous  conditions.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  local  authorities. 

While  we  scrupulously  avoid  encroaching 
on  the  authority  of  local  and  State  agencies, 
we  do  provide  continuing  cooperative  services 
and  assistance,  such  as  courses  of  training 
relating  to  the  behavior  of  mobs  and  their 
control. 

Since  the  fall  of  1964.  the  FBI  has.  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  made  riot  control 
training  available  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Thus  far  (February  1.  1968),  we  have 
extended  such  training  assistance  In  2,105 
local  schools  attended  by  81.351  people. 

Along  this  same  line,  we  published  a  train- 
ing booklet  entitled  "Prevention  and  Control 
of  Mobs  and  Riots."  Thus  far  we  liaVe  dis- 
tribu'ed  nearly  60.000  copies  to  persons  and 
agencies  having  -a  direct  responsibility  for 
prevention  and  control  of  riots. 

The  riots  during  the  sununer  of  1967.  as 
did  those  of  other  summers,  almost  invari- 
ably began  in  a  similar  way;  the  reaction  to 
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a  minor  Incident  Involving  police  action  in  a 
depressed  Negro  area;  the  gathering  of  a 
crowd;  hostility  toward  and  Interference 
with  the  police;  the  fanning  of  the  now 
already  trotibled  situation  by  troublemakers, 
extremists,  and  subversives;  overt  hostile  ac- 
tion toward  the  police,  accompanied  by  wild 
charges  of  "police  brutality":  and  suddenly 
the  tension  and  excitement  boils  over  and 
explodes  into  blind,  irrational  mob  lury  and 
action  with  resulting  street  fighting,  vandal- 
ism, arson,  icxitlng.  and  sniping. 

This  familiar  pattern  was  evident,  for  ex- 
ample, in  tne  riot  at  Newark  which  was  trig- 
gered by  the  arrest  of  a  Negro  taxi  driver  for 
a  traffic  violation. 

The  summer  of  1967.  however,  brought  a 
new  development  in  that  tense  situations 
have  been  further  aggravated  with  the 
crowd  taking  violent  action  following  the  ex- 
hortations of  extremists,  such  as  black  power 
advocates  Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown.  I  have  previously  commented  on 
some  of  their  activities  and  statements. 

Another  problem  In  connection  with  many 
of  the  disturbances  has  been  the  involve- 
ment of  criminal  elements  as  the  disorders 
grew  and  spread.  Young  Negro  hoixllums 
have  also  been  an  increasing  s<3urce  of 
trouble  and  concern  during  the  course  of  the 
disorders.  .     ,      , 

The  heavy  involvement  of  the  criminal 
element  Is  cleariy  evident  from  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  fingerprint  cards  forwarded 
to  our  Identification  Division  by  the  local 
authorities  as  a  result  of  arrests  made  during 
the  course  of  the  riots.  Of  1.089  fingerprint 
subnilssions  from  Newark.  708.  or  65  percent, 
white  and  Negro  individuals  were  found  to 
have  prior  records  on  file.  About  one-half  of 
the  overall  fingerprint  cards  were  of  Indi- 
viduals in  the  18-  to  25-year-old  age  group. 
As  to  the  1.060  fingerprint  cards  submitted 
by  the  Detroit  authorities.  464.  or  44  percent, 
of  the  white  and  Negro  individuals  arrested 
had  prior  criminal  records,  and  the  1.060 
prints  received.  509  were  of  individuals  In 
the  18-  to  25-\ear-old  group. 

Mr  RooNEY.  Were  the  nots  of  1967  char- 
acterized bv  anv  particular  pattern  or  cause? 
Mr  Hoover.  Although  the  riots  of  1967.  as 
in  prior  summers,  were  characterized  by  spon- 
taneous outbreaks  of  violence  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  developed  to  indicate  the 
disturbances  were  part  of  any  overall  con- 
spiracy we  should  never  overlook  the  activi- 
ties of  tiie  Communists  and  other  subversive 
groups  who  attempt  to  inject  themselves  into 
the  turmoil  once  it  is  started,  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  such  demagogues  as  Stokely  Car- 
michael and  H.  Rap  Brown  who  made  so 
many  inflammatory  and  vitriolic  statements 
during  the  past  summer. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  single  cause  for  the  out- 
breaks we  experienced  during  the  recent  sum- 
mer there  is  also  no  panacea  which  wnil  bring 
them  to  a  halt.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
lawlessness  and  violence  must  be  met  head- 
on  by  prompt  detection  of  those  violating  the 
law.  'followed  by  prompt  trial  and  realistic 
punishment. 

Penetration  of  subversive  organizations 
Although  there  are  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals and  numerous  organizations  in- 
volved, we  have  been  able  to  follow  closely 
and  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist Partv-U.S.A.  and  other  subversive  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  white  hate  groups. 
The  assistance  of  our  security  informants 
has  been  invaluable  in  this  regard.  Through 
their  use  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  organizations  at  high  levels,  both  locally 
and  nationally.  Also,  these  men  and  women 
in  their  informant  capacity  have  enabled  us 
to  deeply  penetrate  the  Intelligence  opera- 
tions being  conducted  in  this  country  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Communst  bloc.  Cuba, 
and  Red  China. 

ESPIONAGE    AND    COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 

The  tempo  of  this  multlpronged  espionage 
attack  against  this  Nation  continues  to  in- 


crease. The  concerted  drive  Is  evidenced  not 
only  in  increased  acUvity  from  the  Soviets. 
Iheir  satellites,  and  other  communist-bloc 
countries,  but  also  In  significantly  siepped-up 
drives  from  Castro's  Cuba  and  from  Red 
China. 

We  must  provide  wide  coverage  of  all  these 
sources  of  espionage  since  all  possible  ave- 
nues available  to  tliem  are  being  utilized  In 
their  tlforts  to  penetrau-  the  national  de- 
fense interesUs  of  tlie  United  States.  Spies 
on  intelligence  missions  fur  their  govern- 
ments enter  this  country  under  every  con- 
ceivable cover.  They  are  lound  among  the 
official  diplomatic  representatives  ot  their 
countries.  They  enter  as  students,  tourists, 
commercial  representatives,  and  members  of 
cultural  exchange  groups.  They  infiltrate 
with  relugees  and  emigres 

Espionage  against  the  United  States  may 
be  directed  from  official  establishments 
within  this  country  or  Irom  countries  out- 
slile  our  borders.  The  intelligence  agent  may 
be  in  this  country  on  an  ullicial  basis,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  representatives 
assigned  to  official  establishments,  such  as 
the  embassies,  the  mt.ssions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  commercial  concerns;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  be  the  deep-cover 
spy  with  no  apparent  connection  with  any 
foreign  government. 

The  main  thrust  of  tlie  attack,  particularly 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  cimtinues  to  be  through 
tlie  personnel  assigned  to  their  official  es- 
Uiblishments  in  this  country.  Soviet  policy 
as  to  world  espionage  has  remained  essentially 
unchanged  throughout  the  history  I't  the  So- 
viet Union.  Although  the  names  of  the  So- 
viet intelligence  services  differ  today  from 
what  thev  were  20  years  ago  when  Joseph 
Stalin  was  Premier,  the  objective  of  world 
conquest  by  communism  has  never  wavered. 
The  change  over  the  years  has  been  not  a 
change  in'objectlve  but  a  steady  intensifica- 
tion of  the  effort  to  reach  that  objective,  the 
destruction  of  a  capitalistic  country. 

Without  question  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  soviet  effort.  Over  the  years 
the  number  of  official  jjersonnel  assigned  to 
this  country  has  increased  regularly.  Tlie 
great  bulk  of  these  Individuals  acttially  have 
intelligence  assignments  and  these  people, 
spies  for  the  Soviet  Union,  are  involved  in 
more  intelligence  operations  than  ever 
before. 

The  number  of  official  personnel  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  here  on  January  1.  1968.  toUiled 
928  As  I  have  indicated  In  the  past,  a  Soviet 
defector  has  stated  that  approxmiately  70 
to  80  percent  of  all  personnel  assigned  to  a 
Soviet  diplomatic  establishment  are  in  the 
intelligence  field.  The  928  Soviet-bloc  official 
personnel  were  accompanied  by  1.260  de- 
pendents, some  of  whom  also  have  intelli- 
gence assignments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hand  you  a  chart  show- 
ing the  total  Soviet-bloc  official  personnel 
in  the  United  States  from  July  1,  1962. 
through  January  1.  1968.  This  chart  does 
not  include  1.514  other  Soviet-bloc  officials 
and  dependents  who  were  here  temporarily, 
such  as  couriers  and  members  of  special 
delegations. 

(Chart  not   printed   in  Record.) 
Mr     Hoover.    The    expanding    intelligence 
activities    of    Cuba    have    required    that    we 
augment   our  coverage   in   this  country. 

Under  the  guise  of  Cuban  United  Nations 
officials,  Cuban  Intelligence  personnel  are 
carrying  out  sophisticated  operations  in  the 
United  States  with  full  diplomatic  im- 
munity. Experienced  operatives  utilizing 
Soviet  tactics  are  actively  engaged  In  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  recruiting  Cuban  agents 
in  this  country.  The  methodical,  persistent, 
and  highly  specialized  approach  being  used 
bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  Soviet  cunning 
and  is  geared  to  provide  Cuba's  Intelligence 
ser\'ice  with  the  large  pool  of  agents  needed 
to  fulfill  its  increasing  demands. 

■nie  stepped-up  Cuban  espionage  program 
has  been  able  to  draw  from  the  large  reser- 
voir of  Cuban  refugees  who  between  Decem- 


ber 1905  and  December  1967  have  entered  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  over  3.700  a 
montli.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  refu- 
gees .ire  disillusioned  and  disgusted  with 
Castro's  communism,  the  Cuban  regime  li.is 
redoubled  its  ellorU.  to  utill/e  this  luimani- 
t.irlan  refugee  channel  as  a  means  of  in-  , 
filtrating  trained  agentt.  into  this  country. 
On  a  broader  scale.  Latin  America  con- 
tinues to  be  a  priority  target  for  extensive 
Ci,mmunlst  subversion  dirpoied  primarily 
from  Cuba,  but  also  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  In  carrying  out  Cas- 
tro's stated  objective  "f  eliminating  U.S. 
influence  in  Latin  America  through  revo- 
lutionary violence,  iiatinnals  liom  all  Lalni- 
Amerlcun  countries  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico 
have  received  training  in  Cuba  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  guerrilla  warfare.  In  addition.  Cuba 
has  served  as  the  hglsilcal  base  for  arms  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  stipport  of  lian- 
destine  guerrilla  operations  which  arc 
tlireatcning  the  .>;tabillty  of  this  highly  Im- 
jiortant  area. 

In  Its  efforts  to  subvert  existing  govern- 
ments In  Latin  America.  Cuba  has  aotlvoiy 
infiltrated  guerrilla  forces,  arms,  and  equip- 
ment into  various  South  American  c<;uii- 
irlcs.  Most  signllicant  wa.s  the  .sending  of 
iormer  Cuban  MIuIsUt  of  Industries  Ernesloy 
•die  "  Guevara  to  lead  Boliviun  Communist 
guerrillas.  Guevara's  death  in  llie  unfriendly 
surroundings  of  a  Bolivian  Jungle  resulu-d 
fri>m  nilstrust  and  clislllu.slonment  within 
the  rag-uig  group  ol  malcontents  he  was 
trying  to  lead. 

Despite  the  circumsUincos  of  Guevara's 
death.  Castro's  propaganda  machine  has 
been  presented  with  a  situation  which  will 
l)e  used  as  a  rallying  point  lor  saboteurs  and 
other  subversives  all  over  Latin  America  A 
mystery  during  his  warped  and  depraved 
lifetime.  Guevara  will  be  more  so  in  death 
as  the  idol  for  those  who  ruthlessly  subvert 
( onstltutional  governments. 

As  another  example  of  Cuba's  Infiltration 
efforts,   during   1967   a   Cuban   fishing  vessel 
was  used  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  land  a 
guerrilla    force    in    Venezuela.    In    this    re- 
gard,   within    the    pxst   2    years    the    Cuban 
fishing  fleet  has  Increased  at  an  accelerated 
pace   and   has  operated   on   a   wide  scale   In 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  well  us  In  the  Pacific. 
While  no  evidence   has  been   uncovered   in- 
dicating that   the   Cuban   fishing  fleet    has 
been   operated   against   this   country   in   the 
landing  of  subversives  and  the  like,  we  must 
be  alert  to  anv  such  effort  In  view  ol   the 
attitude  of  Cuba  toward  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  Communists  are  continuing 
efforts  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  foment  disorder  and  violence  has  recently 
come  to  light.  It  has  been  learned  that  Just 
prior  to  the  15th  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Mexico,  held  from  June  18  to 
June  22.   1967,  at  Mexico  City,  members  of 
the  partv  In  that  country  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  people's  revolution  would  be 
necessary  south  of  our  border  although  the 
political' climate  was  not  then  favorable  to 
the   success  of   an   armed   revolt.   Neverthe- 
less   clandestine  plans  were  made  to  p.ither 
and'  store  weapons  and  ammunition  and  to 
designate    concentration    areas    for    revolu- 
tionary elements  in  the  event  the  peoples 
revolution  materialized.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  one  such  concentration  area  was 
less  than  150  miles  from  Laredo.  Tex.,  and 
it   is   of   further   Interest   to   note    that   the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  was 
well  represented  at  the  Mexican  Communist 
Party  Congress  lii  mid-June  1967. 
Commumr't  China 
The   Intelligence   activities   of    Red   China 
have  also  brought  about  an  increase  in  our 
work  in  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  in 
this  area  and  the  work  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  mount. 

The  vociferous  statements  cf  the  leaders 
of  Communist  China  make  It  abundantly 
clear   that  the  United  Stales  is  considered 
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that    country's    No.    1    enemy.    In    one   such  the  cards   to   the   Attorney  General.   Of   the  Mr   Rooney    We  shall  at  this  point  In  the 

statement,    which    ser\-es    as    an    outline    of  630  cards  received,  433  were  not  actual  draft  record  insert  the  table  entitled  'Civil  Rights 

aggression,  It  was  predicted  that  the  defeat  cards.  Although  similar  In  size  and  appear-  Cases  Handled  1962-1967': 

of   the   Western  countries,  and   particularly  ance.  they  bore  the  caption  "Selective  Service  p^j,,;  rights  cases  handled    1962-67 

the  United  States,  would  come  about  by  first  System  Anti-Draft  Certificate."  k.        i             • 

gaining     control     of     surrounding     smaller  This  chart  shows  one  of  these  cards.  For  ,q^'  y^^""*' 

countries    This  cannot  be  dlsml.ssed  as  Just  comparison    purposes,    an    official    Selective         |=°^      -- ^  foo 

an  idle  threat  when  it  Is  considered  that  in  Service  card  is  also  depicted                                           J^°^    -- ^' -iJo 

Julv  1967  the  Mexican  Government  reported  Participants  in  "stop  the  draft  week"  ac-         J^°^    t' -iaa 

the   arrest   of   several   Mexican   citizens   who  ^'vlty  in  Washington.  DC.  left  992  cards  at         J^^^    - ^.  Joa 

were  conspiring  to  rebel  against  the  Mexican  the  Department  of  Justice.  There  turned  out         J^o"    --- ^  =• '"' 

Government  with  the  financial  aid  of  Com-  to  be  less  than  360  actual  draft  notices  repre-         !»«>'    ---     ='•  •'°° 

munist  China.  Chinese  Communist  influence  senting  li56  individuals  located  in  38  States.  >  All-time  high. 

has  also  been  evident  in  other  Central  and  '^^e   remaining   material   consisting   of  such  ^^^   Hoover    In  addition  to  the  Individual 

south  American  countries  "^'"5^  i^s  facsimiles  and  copies  of  Selective  ^j^,,,  ^            ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^.^  ^gg^  ^n^^  ^,po„ 

In  the  North,  the  New  Chin^  News  Agencv.  Service  documents  and  antldraft  cards.  We  ^  investigate  over  5.000  cases  dealing  with 

an   agency  of  Communist  China,   maintains  have  located  and  interviewed  all  biit  a  very  discrimination   in    places    of   public    accom- 

an   office   in   Canada.   Although    p.^slng  as  a  'f'V"^  'P,^  256   individuals.   The  others,  in-  .^^^^^^^    public   facility,  public  education, 

legitimate     newsgathering    office      in     every  eluding   those  that  have  no  permanent^  ad-  ..^d  employment  under  the  provisions  of  the 

country   in   which   it  is  established.   lU  real  dresses  as  well  as  some  youths  whose  where-  ^^^,^^   ^f  j^'^g   ^^.^   „f    1964     .^   total   of    1.653 

function   is   to  serve   as  a   b.ise   for   Chinese  abouts  are   unknown  even   to  their  parents,  b^jng  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 

Communist  prop;.ganda  .iciivlties  are  being  sought.  Some  are  known  txj  be  out  ^J'^.^^   ^^^    election    matters    are    closely 

In  this  country.  Communist  Chinese  agents  01  the  united  btates^  related    to    basic    civil    rights,    and    possible 

have   mounted   a  concerted  effort   to  obtain  Included  among  donees  of  the  aforemen-  ..j^jia^j^ns   of   Federal   statutes  dealing  with 

highly  sensitive  data  for  their  homeland.  This  "oned   material    are   Daniel   Thomas   Fallon  ^,^j^  ,^^^^  ,^^^  investigated  by  the  FBI  upon 

material  goes  to  Red  China  by  various  means,  ^"^/'"^'"y  """i^'^^^l"".  *^°  '""^  members  ^^^  .authorization  of  the  Department  of 

For  example,  two  individuals  have  been  for-  of  Chicago  Area  Draft  Resisters   an  extremely  /^^^^^^^    ^he  226  cases  handled  during   1967 

warding  electronic  components,  which  could  active  antldraft  organization.  A  U.S.  district  provisions  of   the  Voting  Rights 

b^    used  in  a   multitude  of  militarj-   equip-  Judge  in  Chicago  recently  sentenced  each  of  ^^^  ^^  i965  have  brought  to  more  than  700 

ment   to  Communist  China  through  an  inter-  them  to  5  years  in  Federal  custody  after  con-  ^,^^  ^^^^^j  ^.^j^^^  ^^  j^^.  j^^ndled  under  this 

medKiry  in  Hong  Kong.  Other  Chinese  m  the  ^''^"°" '"  separate  trla  s  for  Selective  Service  legislation.  An  additional   109  alleged 

United  States  have  been  furnishing  strategic  ^^^    "°^_^"°"  ""^  ^"V"     ^l^^^S,^.  violations  of  the  Federal  election  laws  were 

information    to   Communist    China    through  ing  to  report  for  induction  while  Mott  was  rpoorted  to  the  FBI  in  1967 

individuals   in   European   countries.  convicted  for  lea^angalt^^^^^^  '    ^,j    mvestigatlons    of   civil    rights    allega- 

Another  tax  on  our  investigative  resources  ployment  in  a  hc«pltal  t^^  ^.^^^    .,,^^    J^^^^   disturbances    require    im- 

stems  from  the  amendment  to  the  Immigra-  «?f'8"^^  ^^^^  ''^'hS  classified  a  conscientious  ^^^^^^  handling  and  place  tremendous  de- 

tion  ,^nd  Nationality  Act  in  the  fall  of  1965  °  ilTn^/' .,<..•»    k»»„    f,„^    1            1,              *v,  mands  on  our  manpower,  of  ten  requiring  that 

permitting  up  to  20.000  Chinese  to  enter  this  Cards   have    been    turned    in   all   over   the  personnel    from   other    important 

country  each  year  Some  17,210  did  enter  dur-  country.  .\s  a  result,  considering  the  country  !!^rk    ■?^i.   fl^Uu^trited    bv    the   nict   that 

ing  1966  and  while  the  vast  majority  presents  --^  a  whole,  we  have  had  to  look  into  the  clr-  ^L^'ne^anu^v  X  "    was  necessar^that  . 

no  problem.  It  is  well   known  that  in   this  cumstances  concerning  approximately   1.500  fota,^/r,'j"L^ui  agenL  devot^  soine  of 

group  lies  the  potential  for  communist  China  turned-in  select!.,  service  documents.  This,  °^^     ^^^]^  ^t^^ t  pe' orwor'k °i^  ^h'tM 

The  Umtrita^s"^^^  ""'"'"""'"  "^""V"  --^^"S  durfn|\r;s^lTarT96'7  a^veT-'  -'^^^  keep  abreast  of\he  responsibilities  in 

'  .^ed   '^4  075   -   month    The  innounced  draft  ^^^  '^'^'^  '^^^^^  ^'®''^    During  the  summer  of 

sEi^CTtvE   SERVXCE  ^'flTo?  39000    "r  Marcl    1968 "s  the  Jg^t  '^^l  ^^'^   ^T'°,^^""   '''    ''"'"'   ""^'^'    "P" 

.  There  continued  to  be  an  increase  in  the  monthly  call  since  1966.  and  indicates  there  *'*''°  to  "^arly  1.500. 

volume   of   Selective    Service    Act    violations  will  be  no  letup  in  the  violations  we  can  ex-  Accomplishments 

referred  to  us  during  the  fiscal  year  1967^  a  pect  to  receive.  The    Bureau's    civil    rights    investigations 

tot,-il  of  29^228  violations  being  received.  This  information  developed  during  our  investi-  have    again    yielded    many    positive    results, 

represented  an  average  influx  of  more  than  gations  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Depart-  Noteworthv  are  the  following: 

2 +00  a  month  as  contrasted  to  approximately  ment  whioh  is  following  a  policy  of  bringing  In    June    1964    three    civil    rights    workers 

1.  .75  a  month  in  1965.  tjje    information    to    the   attention   of   State  were  murdered  near  Philadelphia.  Miss,  and 

ConvicUons  have  also  risen  substantially  directors  of  Selective  Service.  Federal  prose-  the  FBI  launched  one  of  the  most  compre- 

these  having  jumped  from  243  in  1965  to  763  cutlve   action    being   deferred   pending  com-  hensive   and   intensive   investigations   in   its 

III  1967    resulting  in  an  increase  of  116  per-  pietion  of  any  .idministrhtive  action  by  the  history.  Total  investigative  costs  exceeded  an 

cent  in  1967  over  19b6  alone.  Selective  Service  System.  estimated    $815,000    and    258    special    agents 

We  have  aJso  had  to  undertake  a  great  deal  immediate  investigation  is  conducted  con-  were  assigned  to  this  case  at  the  height  of 

of  cidded  work  because  of  a  growing  number  cerning   those   indinduals   who  are  involved  the  investigation. 

of  instances  where  draft  cards  were  turned  in  i„  counseling  others  to  take  action  in  viola-  On  October  20,  1967.  a  Jury  in  U.S.  Dis- 
ordestroved.  and  the  like.  Immediate  invest!-  tlon  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Upon  com-  trlct  Court,  Meridian,  Miss.,  convicted  seven 
gation  is  made  of  all  such  Instances.  pietion  of  the  investigation,  the  facts  are  men  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  victims'  con- 
As  to  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  draft  promptly  furnished  to  the  Department  of  stitutional  rights.  Tliose  convicted  included 
cards,  this  was  made  a  violation  by  legislation  justice  for  possible  prosecutive  action.  Cecil  Price,  a  deputv  sheriff  in  Neshoba 
approved  August  3a  1965.  Since  that  time  ^ur  investigation  resulted  in  evidence  be-  County.  Miss  ,  and  Sam  Hollowav  Bowers, 
we  have  received  300  reports  alleging  draft  ^  presented  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Bos-  Jr  .  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Whltp  Knights  of 
card  destruction  or  milt ila tlon.  Investigation  ton.  Mass  ,  and  five  individuals,  including  the  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Mississippi.  On  De- 
conflrmed  the  acts  in  163  instances.  To  date,  nationally  known  pediatrician.  Dr.  Benjamin  cember  29.  1967,  Cecil  Price  was  sentenced 
prosecution  has  been  authorized  by  the  At-  „  3p^„^;  .^^^j  YairUniversity  Chaplain  Wll-  to  serve  6  vears:  Sam  Hollowav  Bowers,  Jr., 
torney  General  in  25  of  these  cases.  Convic-  ,i.,ni  sioane  Coffin.  Jr..  were  Indicted  on  was  sentenced  to  serve  10  years:  and  the 
tions  were  obtained  as  to  14  individuals.  January  5.  1968.  for  counseling  noncompli-  other  five  who  were  convicted  received  sen- 
seven  others  are  awaiting  trial,  and  indict-  .^n^e  with  the  draft  law.  All  five  subjects  tances  ranging  from  3  to  10  vears'  imprison- 
mente  on  the  remaining  four  have  been  dis-  p^^.^^^^  „^^  ^^^^^^  ^,p^„  ^^^^^  arraignment  ment  All  seven  are  free  on  bond  pending 
i  in  US  district  court  at  Boston  on  January  appeal.  The  case  against  James  Edward  Jor- 
The  turning  in  of  draft  cards  is  a  more  29  1968  All  were  release  on  bond  without  dan,  an  additional  defendant  who  testified 
recent  development  and  reached  a  peak  dur-  surety.  No  trial  date  has  been  set  for  the  Government,  was  handled  by  the 
ing  the  so-called  "stop  the  draft  week"  in  "  U.S.  District  Court.  Atlanta.  Ga..  where  Jor- 
October  1967.  which  was  a  part  of  the  con-  ^"il  rights  investigations  ^^^  entered  a  plea  of  guiltv  on  October  27. 
certed  antiwar  protest  schemes  being  carried  A  sustained  upward  trend  In  civil  rights  1967.  He  was  sentenced  to  4  years'  imprison- 
on  over  the  country  at  the  time,  work  continued   to  be  evident  through   the  ment  on  January  12.  1968. 

While    many    of    the    youths    noisily    and  fiscal    year    1?67    when    an    alltlme    high    of  The    verdict   returned    in    Mississippi    and 

brazenly  advocated  the  burning  and  turning  5.366   cases  were   handled.  This  represented  the   sentences    imposed    by   the   Court   serve 

in     of     draft     cards     to    demonstrate     their  an    Increase    of    157    percent    In    the    5-year  notice   on    the    Klan   and   others   of   similar 

claimed    abhorrence    of    the    'Vietnam    War.  period  since  1962.  in  which  year  there  were  ilk    in    that   area    that   they    can    no    longer 

many  Just  went  through   the  motions  with  2.085  cases  handled.  expect  th'  community  to  look  the  other  way 

"phony  "  cards.  For  example,  on  October  16.  I  offer  to  the  committee  a  chart  showing  when  racial  violence  occurs.  Only  a  few  years 

1967,   a   group  of   youths   in  New   York  City  the  volume  of  civil  rights  cases  handled  dur-  ago.   many   responsible   persons   would   have 

conducted  a  demonstration  and  tried  to  leave  ing    the    fiscal    years    1962-67    and   another  considered  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such 

draft  cards  with  the  US.  attorney,  but  they  showing  a  breakdown  by  States  of  the  5,366  a  conviction  to  be  highly  improbable.  Today. 

were   not  accepted.   The  group   then  mailed  cases  in  1967.  however.   It   Is   In   keeping   with   the   resulw 
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achieved  In  other  similar  cases  investigated 
by  the  FBI  in  the  recent  past. 

For  example,  three  men  were  convicted  of 
Federal  civil  rights  charges  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  on  December  3.  1965.  each  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  vears'  impri.sonment  In  connec- 
tion with  the  March  1965  murder  of  Viola 
Lluzzo.  a  civil  rlghUs  worker;  In  July  1966 
two  men  were  convicted  on  Federal  civil 
rights  charges  at  Athens.  Ga..  and  each  was 
sentenced  to  10  years'  impri.sonment  in  con- 
nection with  the  shotgun  murder  of  Lt.  Col. 
Lemuel  A.  Penn  on  July  11,  1964. 

Sam  Hollowav  Bowers.  Jr  .  the  Klan  leader 
who  was  convicted  on  Federal  civil  rights 
charges  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
three  civil  rights  \yorkers.  is  also  one  of  12 
members  of  the  White  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  of  Mississippi  awaiting  trial  on 
Federal,  civil  rights  charges  at  Hattie^burg, 
Miss.,  in  connection  with  the  shooting  into 
and  burning  of  the  home  of  Vernon  Ferdi- 
nand Dahmer.  Sr..  on  January  10.  1966  Mr. 
Dahmer,  who  died  the  same  afternoon,  was 
a  past  (President  of  the  National  As.sociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  in 
Forrest  County.  Miss  The  Federal  charges 
against  the  Klansmen  are  based  upon  the 
results  of  comprehensive  investigation  by  the 
FBI, 

With  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  results 
of  this  Bureau's  investigation  were  furnished 
to  the  local  authorities  and  on  January  24. 
1968.  a  Forrest  County,  Miss.,  grand  Jury 
returned  indictments  against  eight  Klans- 
men charging  them  with  murder  and  arson 
and  also  returned  indictments  against  five 
other  Klan.smen  charging  them  with  arson 
in  connection  with  the  Dahmer  incident. 
Trial  is  scheduled  for  the  March  1968  term 
of  court. 

As  a  result  of  Investigation  being  conduct- 
ed concerning  the  shooting  into  and  burning 
of  the  home  of  Mr.  Dahmer.  information 
was  developed  concerning  the  kidnaping  of 
one  Jack  Watkins  within  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, This  information  was  provided  to 
local  authorities  and  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
formation, indictments  were  returned  by 
the  Jackson  County,  Miss.,  grand  Jury  against 
Sam  Holloway  Bowers.  Jr  .  and  five  other 
individuals.  One  of  these.  Billy  Roy  Pitts, 
a  Klansman.  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  In 
State  court  to  charges  returned  by  the  grand 
Jury  and  on  February  5.  1968.  he  received  a 
sentence  of  5  years  Another  individual  in- 
volved in  the  kidnaping.  Travis  Buckley,  a 
Klan  attorney,  on  February  7.  1968.  was  con- 
victed in  State  court  on  charges  returned  by 
the  grand  jury. 

In  another  pending  matter  the  FBI  con- 
ducted widescale  investigation  into  various 
acts  of  racial  violence  in  Rowan  and  Cabar- 
rus Counties.  N.C.  These  incidents,  which 
were  directed  against  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes, included  shooting  into  homes,  dyna- 
miting business  establishments,  burning 
churches  and  residences,  and  making  threat- 
ening telephone  calls.  On  July  18.  1967.  FBI 
agents  arrested  12  men  Indicted  on  civil 
rights  charges  by  a  Federal  grand  jury.  All  12 
were  then  or  formerly  affiliated  with  the 
United  Klans  of  .America.  Inc..  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  One  of  those  indicted  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  in  U.S.  District  Court, 
Greeiisboro.  N.C.  on  August  30.  1967. 

Trial  commenced  January  8.  1968,  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  Salisbury,  N.C  One  defend- 
ant died  during  the  trial,  the  court  acquitted 
another  defendant,  and  on  January  19,  1968. 
the  jury  acquitted  eight  defendants.  The 
jury  was  unable  to  reach  a  verdict  concern- 
ing the  12th  defendant  and  no  date  has  been 
set  for  the  retrial  of  this  individual. 

Intensive  investigation  was  instituted  by 
the  FBI  on  June  7,  1966,  when  nine  shots 
were  fired  into  the  home  of  a  Negro  family 
in  Minden.  La.  The  family  had  been  active 
in  civil  rights  matters  and  a  son  was  the  first 
Negro  to  graduate  from  the  local  high  school. 
On  June  19,  1966.  shots  were  again  fired 
into    the    house    and    FBI    agents    obtained 


signed  confessions  from  seven  persons,  in- 
cluding two  Juveniles.  The  Department  of 
Justice  deferred  Federal  prosecution  In  favor 
of  local  action.  All  seven  were  thereafter 
convicted  In  juvenile  or  local  court  on 
charges  connected  with  these  shootings. 
Final  court  action  was  taken  in  March  1967. 
Four  received  Jail  sentences  and  the  other 
three  received  probationary  or  suspended 
sentences. 

The  FBI  conducted  extensive  Investigation 
in  March  1966.  when  a  Negro  Army  captain, 
en  route  to  Vietnam  from  Germany,  was  shot 
and  wounded  while  using  a  public  telephone 
in  a  Bogalusa.  La.,  service  station.  It  was 
determined  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  by 
Thomas  Bennett,  who  is  uhite.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concluded  that  the  facts  did 
not  warrant  Federal  prosecution  and  further 
action  was  deferred  in  favor  of  prosecution 
by  local  authorities.  Thomas  Bennett  was 
convicted  of  attempted  murder  on  February 
8,  1968.  bv  a  local  jury  at  Franklinton,  La., 
and  on  February  23,  1968.  he  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  at  hard  labor.  Two  FBI  agents 
testified  at  the  local  trial.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  instances  in  which  we  have  coop- 
erated with  local  authorities  to  a.ssist  in  the 
ends  of  Justice. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  members  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  been  involved  in 
several  of  tne  convictions  which  1  have  dis- 
cussed. These  convictions  certainly  are  evi- 
dence of  the  extensive  informant  infiltra- 
tion and  extensive  coverage  of  the  various 
Klan  organleatlons  which  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve. 

THREAT    OF    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Director,  again  you  made 
a  very  serious  presentation  on  tlie  threat 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  effort  being  done 
in  our  country  tlirough  cultural  exchanges, 
trade  missions,  and  other  groups.  Every  year. 
it  seems  to  me.  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try get  more  of  a  feeling  it  Ls  not  important 
aiiy  more.  A  kind  of  a  euphoria  exists  in  our 
country. 

Mr.   Hoover.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  When  people  try  to  warn 
or  inform  our  people  that  there  is  still  this 
danger,  that  communism  has  not  clianged. 
that  the  threat  is  still  there,  it  is  frowned 
at. 

Is  there  any  way  that  information  such 
as  you  have  presented  to  this  committee  can 
get  to  the  t>eople  and  make  them  aware  of 
it?  It  seems  our  Government  policy  Is,  that 
we  do  not  talk  about  it  and  so  people  just 
put  It  out  of  their  minds. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  your  conclusion  as  to 
apathy  and  lack  of  knowledge  is  certainly 
justified.  There  Is  a  growing  apathetic  at- 
titude toward  communism.  Its  danger  to  this 
country  and  also  toward  the  actnatles  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  This  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  supposition  but  It  Is  a  fact.  We  know 
the  people  who  are  threats  to  our  country, 
what  they  are  doing  in  this  country  and  what 
their  goals  are. 

Every  now  and  then  someone  will  be  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  by  the  State  De- 
partment He  will  go  back  to  his  country 
and  be  replaced  by  someone  else  to  engage  in 
the  same  kind  of  activity.  There  is  not  very 
much  publicity  given  to  persona  non  grata 
actions  when  they  occur  in  our  country.  In 
contrast  when  anything  occurs  in  Russia, 
when  they  find  some  American  they  claim 
engaged  In  espionage  a  big  public  trial  takes 
place  and  It  is  given  great  publicity  through- 
out the  entire  world.  For  some  reason  what 
we  do  abroad  is  down-graded  by  certain  seg- 
ments in  this  country  and  those  of  us  who 
speak  out  in  support  of  our  position  are 
viewed  rs  alarmists  who  are  seeing  things 
which  are  not  true. 

The  FBI  on  a  very  limited  basis  has  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  speak  to  student 
bodies  at  colleges  and  universities  giving  the 
true  facts  about  communism.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  1966-67  top-level  officials  of  the 
Communist   Party   made   54   appearances   as 


speakers  on  campuses  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country. 

These  top-level  Communist  officials  were 
Invited  by  the  schools  or  by  groups  on  the 
campuses.  I  do  not  feel  this  should  be  per- 
mitted us  I  do  not  think  the  students  should 
be  confronted  by  individuals  who  are  liars. 
These  Communist  speakers  always  try  to  por- 
tray that  conmiunism  is  nothing  but  a  politi- 
cal phllosoiiliy.  such  as  the  Republican  or 
Demotratic  i)ariii-s  That  Is  a  falsehood 

We  know  what  Communist  Instructions  are 
and  where  their  tlcdicalion  lies.  I  have  put  In 
the  record  n  list  tl  where  they  appeared  and 
the  names  (f  the  speakers  You  may  want  to 
look  at  that  list. 

Mr  RooNEY  We  had  this  last  year,  did  we 
not'.' 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  but  this  Is  a  new  list  The 
list  reflects  the  wide  variety  of  colleges  and 
universities  where  the.se  Communist  speak- 
ers have  apiJcnrcd. 

With  our  linillPd  stall  it  Ls  only  po.ssible 
to  have  an  FBI  reprcsenUitlve  appear  and 
speak  on  the  subjc-ct  of  what  communism 
really  is  at  only  a  small  number  of  colleges 
and  universities.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  able  to  have  a  representa- 
tive appear  regularly  at  We.st  Point,  at  An- 
napolis, at  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  War  College  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  During  these  appearances  our 
representiitivc  presents  the  topic  of  subver- 
sion in  Its  true  light. 

The  great  need  today  is  for  the  right  kind 
of  speakers  at  the  local  level  to  present  lom- 
inunlsm  In  Its  true  light.  Unfortunately, 
into  the  antl-Communlst  ranks  have  filtered 
some  individuals  who  are  emotionally  un- 
stable or  regarded  iis  extremisu; 

COMBATING     CRIME     ANO     SUDVERSlON 

Congressman  Lipscomb,  in  your  district. 
the  city  of  Monrovia,  Calif.,  has  created  a 
crime  prevention  commission.  This  commis- 
sion IS  directly  concerned  with  alleviating 
the  crime  problem,  but  It  could  well  be  used 
to  expose  communism  for  what  it  is  Such 
,'in  effort  could  go  a  long  way  in  enlighten- 
ing  the   citizens  at  the   local   level.      -^ 

There  has  been  great  apathy  about  sub- 
version and  crime  in  this  country  and  noth- 
ing will  be  done  about  it  until  we  get  most 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  realize  it 
affects  them.  It  is  all  right  to  have  official 
commissions  lormed  and  v.arious  statements 
made  by  authorities  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  taut  you  must  deal  at  the  local  level 
to  get  our  citizens  interested  in  combating 
crime  and  subversion  by  the  exposure  of  it. 

I  regret  what  is  going  on  in  the  high 
schools  by  Inviting  such  people  as  H.  R;ip 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  to  speak  to 
young  students.  Carmlchael  appeared  at  a 
school  in  Washington,  DC,  just  a  few  days 
ago.  The  idea  of  inviting  him  to  a  public 
school  paid  lor  by  the  uixpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, a  man  who  has  gone  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world  damning  the  United 
States,  saying  its  Government  should  be 
overthrown,  saying  people  should  get  guns  to 
use  against  "whltles":  that  is  inexcusable 
They  invite  an  individual  of  that  kind  to  t.ilk 
before  a  public  high  school  composed  of 
youth  not  at  the  age  yet  to  properly  evaluate 
what  he  has  to  say  He  Is  enough  of  a  rabble- 
rouser  in  the  so-called  ghettoes  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  are  miliuint  Negro  elements 
that  like  to  hear  him  expound  but  to  have 
him  spew  his  venom  in  the  schoolroom.s  is 
WTong.  I  think. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
recognizing  the  city  of  Monrovia.  It  Is  a  fine 
city. 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  more  communities  would  do 
what  they  did.  Mr.  Lipscomb,  there  would 
be  an  awakening  as  to  what  crime  is  doing 
to  this  country.  The  commission  there  in- 
tends to  know  what  is  going  on.  what  the 
police  department  i^  doing,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  help  tne  law  enforcement  officer. 
Mr.  Lipscomb.  They  are  dedicated  in  this 
effort.   Mr.   Hoover,   again,   this  year  1   want 
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to  commend  you  and  your  associates  for  all 
that  you  are  doing.  I  wish  that  more  people 
had  the  occasion  to  have  this  kind  of  Infor- 
mation and  testimony  presented  to  them.  It 
Is  factual.  It  Is  clear,  concise.  You  are  doing 
a  great  service  for  our  country  and  always 
have  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  and  to  be  a 
mf-mber  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Hoover  Thank  you  very  much  Indeed, 
Mr  Cescrbcsg  Mr.  Director,  you  have  com- 
mented regarding  our  Internal  security  prob- 
lems as  bein;;  affected  by  those  from  out- 
side our  country  who  arc  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  country.  I  am  concerned 
about  another  threat  that  I  believe  is  a  gen- 
uine threat,  and  that  Is  the  question  of  or- 
g.inlzed  crime.  It  threatens  the  lives  and  se- 
curity of  oiy  Individuals,  It  upsets  our  do- 
mestic tranqinllty,  and  yet  I  see  a  hampering 
by  courts  in  denying  you  the  tools  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  organized  crime  by  denying 
the  use  of  devices  essential  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized crime.  I  rather  imagine  this  requires 
an  additional  amount  of  personnel  on  these 
cases  when  these  devices  are  denied  you  In 
combating  the  criminal.  We  all  want  these 
things  used  Judiciously  and  sensibly  and  un- 
der the  rl?ht  kind  of  surveillance,  but  do  you 
And  a  problem  here  now? 

Mr,  HoovEH.  We  have  a  very  definite  prob- 
lem, AXr.  Congressman,  in  that  retjard.  As  I 
said  in  replying  to  Congressman  Lipscomb's 
query,  there  has  been  great  apathy  upon  the 
part  of  the  civilian  population  of  the  country. 
They  are  not  rufflciently  Interested  in  com- 
bating crime  and  they  rarely  go  to  the  help 
of  a  police  officer  if  he  is  attacked  or  ma- 
ligned. The  decisions  by  the  courts  have  no 
doubt  in  some  Instances  handicapped  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  particularly  at  the  local 
level  where  they  are  dealing  with  the  type  of 
crime  that  does  not  permit  a  long  and  com- 
plicated investigation,  but  where  they  have 
a  need  for  Immediate  information  In  order 
to  be  able  to  solve  their  cases  on  the  street. 

It  Is  true  that  at  the  Federal  level  in  our 
Jurisdiction  we  have  to  use  more  personnel  to 
handle  our  cases  because  of  certain  restric- 
tions on  us  in  regard  to  the  use  of  electronic 
devices.  We  want  to  apprehend  the  violators 
of  the  law  but  It  cannot  be  done  unless  we 
obt.Un  ttn-  evidence.  If  we  cannot  get  the 
evidence  by  legal  electronic  devices,  then  we 
have  to  utilize  a  larger  staff  of  special  agents 
to  make  the  investigations. 

A  recent  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court 
surprised  me.  They  ruled  a  microphone  we 
had  installed  on  the  outside  of  a  public  tele- 
phone booth  in  Los  Angeles  was  Illegal.  We 
had  the  microphone  not  inside  the  telephone 
booth,  not  on  the  telephone  itself,  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  booth.  We  were  able  to  hear 
only  one  eijd  of  the  conversation. 

We  knew  a  prominent  gambler  went  to  this 
phone  boorth  to  get  and  place  bets  throughout 
the  country  In  \Uolation  of  a  Federal  statute. 
The  Court  held  that  the  use  of  the  micro- 
phone was  illegal  and  that  the  evidence  so 
obtained  could  not  be  used. 

The  Court  .^dded  a  statement  that  under 
proper  circumstances  if  we  had  sought  court 
authority  to  put  the  microphone  on  it  might 
have  been  an  entirely  legal  procedure,  which 
gives  at  least  an  indication  that  if  Congress 
sees  fit  to  pass  a  statute  autJiorizlng  the  use 
of  electronic  devices  under  proper  controls, 
the  Supreme  Court  might  approve  their  use. 

( Discussed  off  the  record. ) 

HERBERT  .\PTHEKER 

Mr.  Bow.  Will  you  Insert  in  the  record 
something  on  the  background  of  Herbert 
Aptheker.  who  spoke  at  the  College  of 
Wooster.  Wooster.  Ohio? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  And  his  daughter  is  Just 
as  much  of  a  Communist  as  he  is. 

( The  Information  follows : ) 

"HERBERT    EUGENE    .\PTHEKER 

"Herbert  Eugene  Aptheker  was  born  in 
July,  1915.  at  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  at- 
tended Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City  where  he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  m  1936.  a  Master  of  Arts  In  1941  and 


a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  In  1043  He  received  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  history  for  the 
period  1946-47. 

".'\ptheker  served  In  the  United  States 
Army  from  February,  1942,  until  April  1946. 
He  was  discharged  ^la  a  Captain  and  his  poel- 
tlon  in  the  Army  was  Staff  Intelligence 
Officer. 

"Aptheker  is  married  and  maintains  his 
residence  ;U  32  Ludlam  Place,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

"At  the  trial  of  the  eleven  members  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 
USA.  in  August.  1949.  Aptheker  appeared  as  a 
defense  witness.  At  that  time  he  stated  he 
knew  .111  the  defendants  and  that  he  had  been 
a  membfr  of  the  Communist  Party  for  ap- 
pro.xlmately  ten  year.-:.  He  admitted  teaching 
in  Commjinlst  Party  schools  during  1940, 
1041.  1946  and  1947. 

"Aptheker  has  served  as  the  Editor  of  "Po- 
litical Affairs."  which  is  the  monthly  theo- 
retical organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA. 
He  is  currently  the  Director  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Marxist  Studies,  20  East  30th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Aptheker  organized 
the  American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies  in 
1963.  which  he  said  would  eventually  legalize 
the  Communist  Party,  USA.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  to  promote  the 
studies  of  Marxism  on  college  campuses  in 
the  United  States.  Aptheker  has  stated  that 
the  American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies 
was  formed  to  operate  In  such  a  manner  so 
that  it  could  legally  bring  Marxist  material 
and  opinions  to  the  attention  of  American 
scholars  and  the  general  public. 

"Aptheker  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  and  has  made  numerous  person  ap- 
pearances as  u  spokesman  for  tlie  Communist 
Party  in  Uie  United  States  and  Canada. 
Most  of  these  appearances  have  been  on  col- 
lege cimpuses.  He  has  also  traveled  exten- 
sively in  foreign  countries.  During  these 
travels,  he  h.is  made  speeches  which  were 
very  critical  of  the  United  States  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

"Aptlieker  was  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Congress  from  the  12th  Congressional 
District  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  In  the  1966 
elections  but  was  defeated. 

"On  February  6,  1966.  Aptheker  and  his 
daughter,  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell  who  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  appeared  on  a  television  program  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  During  this  program 
Aptheker  stated  that  If  the  United  States 
were  to  bomb  Communist  China  and  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  Communist  China,  he 
would  do  his  best  to  oppose  it.  During  this 
appearance,  Aptheker  stated,  'I  am  a  Com- 
munist and  have  been  for  26  years." "' 

Mr.  RooNET.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Director, 
for  a  highly  interesting  and  informative  ses- 
sion. It  was  at  some  length,  but  every  minute 
of  it  was  worth  while  and  Indicates  the  great 
work  that  you  and  your  associates  of  the 
Bureau  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Thnnk  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


CUBAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY,     1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  oDjection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  66 
years  ago  today  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  the 
U.S.  Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  trans- 
ferred the  authority  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  Toma's  Estrada  Palma,  the 
first  duly  elected  President  of  a  free 
Cuba,  and  the  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Cuba  came  into  being. 
The  raising  of  the  single-star  flag  over 


the  island  nation  was  the  culmination  of 
more  than  75  years  of  struggle  by  her 
people  to  free  them.'ielves  from  four  cen- 
lui-ies  of  S;>ai:iish  colonial  domination. 

The  hl.st-oiy  of  Cuban  independence  i.s 
a  h:.stor>-  of  a  iieople's  heroic  and  often 
bloody  struggle  and  infinite  self-.sacrifice 
against  an  alien  rule,  as  they  sought  to 
establish  their  rightful  place  among  the 
world  community  of  nations.  In  the  early 
1800'.';,  when  a  revolutionary  wave  swept 
all  of  Spain's  new  world  colonies,  the 
Cuban  people  also  felt  the  desire  to  es- 
tablish themselves  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
Emissaries  were  .s^nt  to  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  great  liberator  of  Latin  America,  to 
request  his  aid  in  freeing  Cuba.  But 
Cuba's  insular  position  and  the  presence 
of  strong  Spanish  rrarrisons  i^rcvented 
Bolivar's  forces  from  intervening. 

The  first  revolt  was  planned  in  1823, 
when  Spanish  colonial  rigors  became  in- 
sufferable, but  the  leaders  were  di.s- 
coveied  and  exiled  before  they  were  able 
to  initiate  the  revolt.  Between  1848  and 
1851.  a  series  of  upri.sinps  were  planned 
at  the  initiation  of  Narciso  Lopez,  a  na- 
tive Venezuelan  who  liad  .settled  in  Cub:i 
and  embraced  the  revnlutionaiy  cau.se. 
After  his  first  plot  was  discovered.  Lopez 
fled  to  the  United  States  from  where  he 
organized  tlirce  ini-asive  expeditions  be- 
fore he  was  overwhelmed  and  executed 
by  the  Spanish  forces  m  Cuba.  Although 
his  efforts  to  foster  a  full-scale  Cuban 
re\olution  failed,  Lopez's  exemplar.v 
courage,  detennination  and  inspired 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Cuba  pro- 
vided a  renewed  impetus  to  the  Cubair 
people  and  promoted  the  revolutionan- 
spirit  to  flare  with  renewed  vigor. 

Some  20  years  later,  the  first  military 
effort  was  inaugurated,  resulting  in  the 
10  .^•ears  war.  Tire  war  began  on  October 
10.  1868,  when  a  group  of  lawyers  ana 
wealthy  planters  met  at  Yara  Plantation 
and  drafted  a  declaration  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. Tlie  force  that  began  a  war 
which  was  to  endure  in  bitter  struggle 
for  10  years  consisted  of  147  officers  and 
men  anned  with  less  than  one  cun  apiece 
and  relying  principally  upon  their 
machetes  for  weapons.  By  the  end  of  that 
year,  the  handfiU  of  men  had  grown  to 
26,000  men  under  arms  from  all  walks 
of  Cuban  life.  The  10  years  war  was  one 
of  the  longest,  bloodiest  and  most  de- 
structive in  the  histor>'  of  the  Americas, 
involving  a  loss  of  200.000  lives  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage.  It  ended  in  1878  in  a  i-ccognitio"i 
of  exhaustion  on  both  sides;  but  for  the 
Cuban  people,  who  now  had  totally  com- 
mitted tii^mselves  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, the  resultant  treaty  was  only 
a  ttm.poraiy  truce. 

The  final  effort  of  the  Cuban  people, 
the  Revolution  of  1895,  was  initiated  by 
Jose  Marti,  called  the  Apostle  of  Cuban 
Independence  by  his  adoring  people,  who 
won  the  respect  of  the  entire  world  as  a 
master  journalist,  translator,  literary  and 
art  critic,  orator,  and  Cuban  patriot  dedi- 
cated to  the  freedom  of  his  people.  We  in 
th3  United  States  feel  a  special  clo.seness 
to  Jose  Marti,  for  it  was  in  New  York 
City  that  he  lived  and  labored  for  14 
years,  organizing  the  final  revolutionary 
movement  and  rallying  his  people  both  at 
home  and  in  exile.  Marti's  beliefs  in  the 
dignity   and   equality    of   man   parallel 
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those  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  today,  and  we  share 
with  Marti  his  often  voiced  precept  that 
"the  general  happiness  of  a  people  rests 
on  individual  independence." 

Marti  gathered  together  the  veteran 
lieroes  of  the  10  years  war  and  struck  the 
final  blow  for  Cuban  independence  early 
in  1895.  Soon  after  his  landing  in  Cuba, 
he  was  killed  in  a  skirmi.sh  with  a  Span- 
ish patrol,  but  liis  cause  had  been  served. 
Of  Marti's  death,  a  Cuban  liislorian 
wrote,  "Jose  Marti  died,  but  a  people  was 
born."  The  loss  of  their  beloved  leader 
fused  the  Cuban  people  into  an  adamant 
struggle  for  their  freedom. 

Throughout  the  Cubans'  struggle  for 
independence,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  liad  exhibited  much  sympathy  for 
the  Cuban  cause,  and  jiopular  opinion  on 
behalf  of  aiding  the  Cuban  people  had 
.swelled.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
U.S.  battleship  Maine  was  mysteriously 
sunk  in  Havana  Harbor  that  the  U.S. 
Government  suspended  its  neutral  poli- 
cies and  internatiorial  obligations  to 
Spain,  ajid  embarked  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  war  ended  after  4 
months,  and  resulted  in  U.S.  possession  of 
Cuba  in  a  protectorate  status  until  such 
time  as  the  government  and  control  of 
the  island  could  be  left  to  its  people.  Dur- 
ing the  following  3'2  years  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary occupation,  the  Cuban  people 
worked  fervently  to  restore  and  rehabili- 
tate their  war-torn  land.  On  May  20, 
1902.  they  inherited  control  of  their  be- 
loved country  under  a  constitution  and 
government  which  they  had  labored  to 
create.  The  dawning  of  their  independ- 
ence day  was  ushered  in  with  fireworks 
and  wild  rejoicing  as  the  village  and  city 
streets  were  filled  with  jubilant  Cubans 
awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cher- 
ished dream. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  freedom 
and  independence  meant  so  much  to  the 
Cuban  patriots.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Cuban  people  endured  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  liardship  and 
struggle  to  win  their  .sovereignty,  and 
why  so  many  thousands  of  Cuban  peo- 
ple gave  their  lives  that  their  descend- 
ants might  live  in  freedom  and  with  dig- 
nity. It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why 
Fidel  Castro,  pledging  his  loyalty  to  a 
free  Cuba,  has  been  able  to  establish  a 
dictatorial  state  which  perpetuates  its 
power  by  a  reign  of  terror.  Fidel  Castro 
has  betrayed  his  people  and  the  very 
spirit  of  liberty  and  individual  dignity 
which  won  for  the  Cubans  their  inde- 
pendence 66  years  ago. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, we  of  the  Uiiited  States  rededi,- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  for  wjiich 
the  Cuban  patriots  fought  and  died,  and 
it  is  our  deepest  hope  that  the  .spirit  of 
independence  and  the  will  to  freedom 
which  dwells  deep  within  the  hearts  of 
the  Cuban  people  will  inspire  them  to 
triumph  over  the  tyranny  which  binds 
thr.m. 

CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  California  is  still  get- 
ting along  with  the  same  old  automotive 
air  pollution  reculatioiis  it  had  back  in 
1966.  It  has  not  changed  them  one  bit. 
You  may  recall — I  know  I  certainly 
do — that  last  fall,  when  this  House  de- 
bated 1967  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1965,  I  was  denounced  from  one 
end  of  California  to  the  other  as  a  vil- 
lain who  wanted  to  poi.son  the  air,  kill 
off  babies  and  old  people,  and  prevent 
the  residents  of  California  from  enjoy- 
ing clear  sunshine  and  invigorating,  un- 
spoiled breezes. 

Friends,  who  know  my  lifelong  love  of 
the  great  outdoors  and  my  constant  ef- 
forts in  this  body  in  behalf  of  clean 
waters,  pure  air,  waste  disposal,  and  con- 
serving nature's  wonders  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Americans,  were  astonished 
at  the  attack. 

It  came  about  because  I  espoused  an 
amendment  to  the  clean  air  bill  of  1967 
which  differed  from  a  provision  iii  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  other  body.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  that  the  State  of 
California  could  propose  regulations  to 
control  automotive  air  pollution  in  Cali- 
fornia and.  if  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  approved  them, 
could  enforce  the  regulations.  Elsewhere 
in  this  land  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  apply. 

My  amendment  proposed  that  the 
State  of  California  could  propose  Cali- 
fornia regulations  and,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
proved them,  the  Federal  Government 
would  carry  them  out. 

That  is  all  the  difference  there  was — 
State  administration  or  Federal  adminis- 
tration. The  automobile  industry  was 
willing  to  have  special  regulations  apply 
in  California  because  the  smog  there  is 
perhaps  thicker  than  anywhere  el.se,  be- 
cause Californians  had  taken  the  lead  in 
demanding  controls,  and  because  the 
State  of  California  is  big  enough  to 
prove  out  improvements  in  controlUng 
automotive  emissions.  Improvements 
which  succeeded  in  CaWornia  could 
then  be  extended  everywhere,  especially 
if  they  had  been  administered  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  nationwide  appli- 
cation. Controls  which  did  not  work 
could  be  dropped. 

In  the  end  the  House  went  along  with 
the  State  enforcement  plan.  What  hap- 
pened next  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about 
today.  The  story  would  be  comic  if  it 
were  not,  really,  rather  tragic.  Promptly 
after  the  Congress  passed  the  1967  meas- 
ure, and  before  it  was  signed  by  the 
President,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
California  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a 
waiver  of  Federal  controls  in  favor  of 
California  control  and  enforcement. 

HEW  called  a  hearing  on  California's 
proposals  for  January  15.  However,  effec- 
tive November  8,  1967,  the  California 
Air  Resources  Board,  which  had  been 


created  by  the  State  legislature  in  Au- 
gust, replaced  the  old  motor  veWcle  ix)l- 
lutlon  control  board. 

There  was  delay  in  assembling  the  new 
board.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  did  not  ap- 
IX)int  the  new  chairman  and  members 
until  early  in  Januarj-.  and  it  was  Febru- 
aiT  8  before  any  public  meeting  of  the 
new  board  took  place. 

HEW,  naturally,  wanted  to  know  what 
authority  the  new  air  resources  board 
had  to  propose  controls  and  enforce 
them.  The  record  at  the  waiver  licaring 
left  grave  doubts  whether  the  board  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  authority  to  qualify 
for  the  waiver. 

This  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion, 
naturally,  and  the  California  spokesman 
asked  for  a  90-day  delay.  Finally,  at  the 
request  of  the  attorney  general,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature  passed  an  enabling 
act  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation. 
Governor  Reagan  signed  it  into  law  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  April.  On  May  1.  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board,  armed 
with  its  new  authority,  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  revised  waiver  request.  That 
occurred  6  months  after  the  former 
motor  vehicle  iwllution  control  board 
had  filed  the  original  request. 

So  there  was  6  months  wasted.  Had 
the  amendment  which  I  proposed  in  this 
House  last  fall  been  adopted  and  had  it 
become  law.  none  of  this  delay  need  have 
happened.  The  Federal  Government 
would  have  had  authority  to  accept  Cal- 
ifornia's proposals  and  enforce  them  in 
California  for  the  benefit  of  the  i^eople 
who  live  in  California. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  .sarcastic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I 
am  entitled  to  say  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  "I  told  you  so"  considering  how 
things  have  worked  out.  I  told  the  House 
that  keeping  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  the 
better  way.  and  I  think  I  was  right.  And 
I  think  events  have  shown  that  I  was 
right. 

Tlie  May  1  prop)osals  of  the  California 
Air  Resources  Board  present  no  novel 
problems  to  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  California  pro- 
poses, first,  to  apply  to  1969  models  of 
heavy  trucks  in  California  the  same 
standards  of  pollution  control  which 
HEW  plans  to  apply  generally  to  the 
1970  models  of  heavy  trucks.  Tliis  would 
be  an  appUcation  of  the  testing  ground 
principle  which  the  automotive  industry 
has  long  accepted.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,  perhaps,  to  try  out  the  truck  reg- 
ulations in  Califoi-nia  and  if  something 
proves  wrong  it  can  be  changed. 

California  proposes,  secondly,  t^  apply 
to  1970  model  passenger  cars  the  evapo- 
ration emission  controls  which  HEW  con- 
templates requiring  on  all  1971  model 
cars.  Originally  HEW  planned  these  con- 
trols for  1970  model  cars,  but  it  has  been 
persuaded  that  makers  of  automobiles 
in  West  Germany.  France.  England.  Ja- 
pan, and  elsewhere  abroad  cannot  sup- 
ply them  before  the  1971  model  nin.  To 
insist  on  them  too  soon  would,  in  effect, 
close  the  American  market  temporarily 
to  certain  foreign  makers.  HEW  will  re- 
convene the  continued  hearing  in  Los 
Angeles  on  JuiiC  5. 
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Perhaps  it  might  be  helpful  to  explain 
at  this  p)oii"it  what  evaporation  emission 
controls  are.  When  automobiles  are 
parked  in  hot  sun  some  gasoline  evapo- 
rates into  the  air  from  the  carburetor 
and  the  fuel  tank.  This  evaporation  in 
bright  sunshine  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
smog.  If  a  can  of  chaicoal  is  placed  un- 
der the  hood,  and  if  suitable  pipes  and 
valves  are  arranged,  the  vapor  will  col- 
lect in  the  charcoal,  condense,  and 
drain  back  into  the  fuel  system.  The 
"plumbing"  is  pretty  involved,  however, 
and  setting  ready  to  install  it  takes  time. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  cars  pur- 
chas.^d  in  California  are  of  foreign  make, 
and  HEW  will  have  to  decide  whether 
it  is  reasonable  to  require  foreign  makers 
to  supply  evaporation  emLssion  controls 
on  1970  model  cars  sold  in  California. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board 
profxjses.  thirdly,  to  apply  the  Federal 
ptissenger  car  standards  for  1969  models, 
with  'iie  provi;\o  that  all  test  models  sub- 
m;tt(Kl  mii.st  pass  So  there  will  be  prac- 
tically no  differpr.ce  in  that  respect  be- 
twe.^n  1969  Caluornia  .standards  and 
1969  Federal   ,ta:idards. 

One  rhiii.;  CaUiornia  might  attempt. 
IS  to  r'quirp  smog  controls  on  the  7  mil- 
;iL):i  y:e-i966  model  cars  now  in  use 
there.  Installing  these  would  cost  about 
$J00  per  car.  according  to  current  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  proposals,  and  I  pre- 
dict the  move  would  prove  politically 
very  unpopular.  But  most  automotive 
smoEj  in  California  today  comes  from 
these  old  cars  and  not  from  the  newer 
models.  Twenty  percent  of  all  automotive 
'.apo's  come  from  crankcases,  a  source 
100-percent  controlled  in  today's  new 
cars  Sixty  percent  comes  from  exhausts, 
a  source  now  70-percent  controlled.  The 
evaporation  emission  controls  will  do 
a-vay  with  90  percent  of  the  vapors  from 
th.ac  sourc°.  Seven  out  of  10  cars  In  use 
ir.  CahfTi-nia  are  of  pre-1966  vintage  and 
do  r.ut  ha -e  the  exhaust  and  evapora- 
tion emission  control  Improvements,  and 
It  IS  they  which  cause  most  of  the  auto- 
motive smog  there. 

Another  way  to  control  the  evaporation 
emissions  from  olders  cars  would  be  to 
control  fuel  composition.  To  my  kngwl- 
edu'(>.  this  has  not  yet  been  considered 
by  the  California  Legislatiu-e. 


LARRY  S.  YAEGER.  WINNER  OF  ES- 
SAY CONTEST  ON  "WORLD 
TRADE— AN  INSTRUMENT  OF 
PEACE" 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.^ed  to  note  that  today,  in  observance 
of  World  Trade  Week  proclaimed  by 
Prc.'^ident  Johnson.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce C.  R.  Smith  awarded  his  Depart- 
ment's certificate  of  appreciation  to 
Larry  S.  Yaeger,  18.  a  .senior  at  Hialeah. 
Fla..  High  School,  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing,  for  his  first-place 
achievement  in  an  essay  contest  on 
"World  Trade— An  Instrument  of  Peace." 


The  contest  among  social  study  stu- 
dents in  Dade  County-Miami  high 
.schools  was  sponsored  by  the  South 
Florida  Regional  Export  Expansion 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Miami 
Field  OfDce  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  ITie  council  staged  the  essay 
competition  to  stimulate  Interest  among 
high  school  students  in  international 
business. 

Secretary  Smith,  during  a  ceremony  in 
his  office  cited  Lan-y  Yaeger  for  showing 
"a  mature  appreciation  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  many  advant.ages  and  oppor- 
tunities available  to  nations  as  well  as  to 
individuals  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  in- 
ternational trade.  " 

In  his  prize-winning  essay  Yaeger 
wrote: 

Because  of  trade,  tliere  l.s  more  inter- 
mingling of  the  f>eople8  of  the  various  coun- 
tries involved,  or  their  representatives,  which 
results  in  a  better  understanding  between 
the  participating  countries  of  each  other's 
basic  customs  and  beliefs.  People  from  the 
various  nations  taking  part  in  trade  meet 
and  learn  more  from  each  other  about  other 
countries'  cultures,  leading  to  a  more  in- 
formed and  understanding  populace  and. 
therefore,  a  less  prejudiced  one.  Once  more, 
trade  can  be  seen  to  have  a  favorable  effect 
upon  world  peace. 

First  prize  in  the  contest  consisted  of 
an  expense-paid  trip  to  Washington  for 
Larry  and  his  social  studies  teacher.  Paul 
Tripp.  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  special 
tours  were  arranged  for  them  to  visit  the 
White  House,  the  Capitol,  the  FBI.  and 
other  places  of  particular  interest. 

Also  here  for  the  presentation  cere- 
mony were  R.  Leslie  Cizek,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  South  Florida  Regional  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Parker  L  Co.  of  Florida,  Inc., 
Coral  Gables,  and  Adm.  Rafael  Benitez, 
assistant  dean  of  the  Law  Center  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  representing  the 
four-member  panel  of  contest  judges. 

In  his  presentation  remarks  Secretary 
Smith  conunented: 

I  am  delighted  with  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  South  Florida  Regional  Export  Expan- 
sion Council  in  sponsoring  a  high  school 
essay  contest  on  the  theme  "World  Trade — 
An  Instrument  of  Peace".  The  coimcil  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  long  range  efforts  to 
promote  U.S.  trade  with  our  partners  .abroad 
and  particularly  for  undertaking  to  develop 
an  active  interest  in  this  vital  area  among 
today  s  high  school  students. 

It  is  gratifying  and  typical  of  your  sincere 
personal  interest  that  you— Chairman 
Clzek — and  you — Admiral  Benitez — have 
corfte  to  Washington  to  Join  with  us  in  this 
World  Trade  Week  ceremony.  I  am  sure  it  is 
also  a  proud  occasion  for  you — Mr.  Tripp — 
to  participate  as  Larry's  teacher  in  today's 
event. 

Larry  Yaeger  in  acceptin'?  the  award 
from  the  Secretai-y  gracefully  expressed 
his  r.pprecip.tion  and  said  that  he  hoped 
that  international  trade  would  receive 
increased  emphasis  in  high  school  cur- 
ricuiums  everywhere. 

Larrj'  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Yaefrer.  Jr.,  669  West  63  Drive, 
Hialeah,  Fla.,  and  will  be  graduated  in 
Jime  among  top-ranking  .seniors.  He  will 
be  class  salutatorian.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  was  a  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  finalist,  re- 
ceived a  S6,000  scholarship,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  accelerated  mathematics 
program   at   the   University   of   Miami, 


spon.sorcd  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
hif^  .school. 

Tlie  essay  contest,  in  which  four  other 
student  winners  shared  S200  in  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds,  was  the  first  sponsored  by  an 
export  expansion  council.  The  South 
Florida  Council  is  one  of  42  such  volun- 
tary groups  of  local  busine.s.smon 
throughout  the  United  States  who  work 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  promoting  U.S.  export  trade. 
Some  l,400-memt)er  businessmen  com- 
prise the  sroups  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  would  like  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  Larry'.s 
essay  on  "World  Trade — .An  Instrmnent 
for  Peace."  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  with  keen  interest: 
World  Trade — An  Instrument  for  Peacf 
I  By  Larry  S.  Yaeger) 
".  .  .  what  we  and  other  indu.strlalizod 
countries  do  in  the  world  economic  arena 
during  1964  may  go  far  to  determine  the 
mature  and  extent  of  llie  political  and  mili- 
tary   crises    of    later    years." ' 

G.  Grlfflth  Jones,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  made  the  above  statemeiv, 
early  in  1964.  yet.  In  essence.  It  holds  as  \r\^c 
today  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  stated.  .\ 
strong  and  free  system  of  international 
economic  Intercourse  could  be  an  Important 
and  effective  factor  con trlbti ling  towards 
world  peace. 

.'\n  economic  system  In  which  free  inter- 
national trade  was  practiced,  and  where 
countries  manufactured  those  goods  in 
which  they  had  a  comparative  advantage, 
would  be  ;i  strong  deterrent  to  war.  In  such 
an  economy,  the  possibility  of  war  would 
be  not  nearly  as  high  as  in  another  economic 
system,  involving  regulated  trade,  through 
tariffs  and  quotas,  or  one  in  which  Inter- 
national trade  was  not  practiced.  A  system 
involving  world  trade,  especially  free  trade, 
tends  to  make  the  involved  nations  more 
dependent  upon  one  another,  while  a  system 
without  trade,  or  with  lieavily  restricted 
trade,  tends  to  make  these  countries  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  A  country  which  must 
depend  upon  other  countries  for  many  of 
Its  goods  v/ould  be  much  more  reluctant  to 
go  to  war  than  would  a  country  that  was 
completelv  independent,  economically,  from 
other  nations.  Since  trade  tends  to  make 
each  and  every  country  involved  dependent 
upon  other  nations,  at  least  partially,  it  can 
be  seen  that  trade  may  act  as  an  iniiibitaiit 
towards  war. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  and  therefore  unnec- 
essary to  argue,  that  International  trade 
will  lead  to  better  economic  conditions  in 
the  various  participating  countries.  Trade, 
in  this  way,  has  a  desirable  effect  upon  the 
world  situation,  and  can  help  in  the  fight 
for   world  peace  in  dilTerent   ways. 

Firstly,  it  has  been  shown  throughout  his- 
tory, that  the  "have-not"  n.ations,  those  with 
poor  economic  conditions,  have  been  some  of 
the  major  instigators  of  war  in  the  past. 
Since  each  country's  economic  conditions 
may  be  improved  through  international 
trade,  it  follows  that  trade  is  .-.n  aid  to  the 
installation  of  a  lasting  world  peace. 

Secondly.  frustr.'itEcl  citizens,  rot  well  off. 
economically,  can  be  le.-.d,  through  standard 
propaganda  methods,  in^o  fr>lse  beliefs  much 
more  easily  than  could  a  populace  consisting 
of  fairly  "well-to-do"  citizens,  who  were  sat- 
isfied with  tlie  existing  economic  system.  So, 
since  ;-ade  can  h'jlp  to  produce  favorable 
economic  conditions,  bcneflcent  towards  each 
individual,  again,  it  follows  that  trade  can  be 
r.n  cifective  imirument  for  peace.  From  A 
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'  Johnson,  G.  Griffith;  "A  Perspective  on 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development";  Dept.  of  State  Bulletin; 
March  16,  1964. 


Study  0/  War.  by  Qulncy  Wright,  comes  the 
following  quote  concerning  one  of  the  vari- 
ous causes  of  war: 

.  the  influence  of  depression  of  the 
masses  as  a  war-engendering  factor  has  in- 
crea-sed  with  the  progress  of  democracy  and 
the  expectation  of  continuing  economic  Im- 
j.ru.ement.  Motives  of  escape  from  domestic 
iioprcssion,  coupled  with  dubious  theories 
(■  'ncernlng  the  economic  value  of  protectlon- 
i.-an  and  of  the  political  control  of  markets 
and  sources  of  raw  materials,  have  created 
demands  for  Lebensraum,  colonies,  and  con- 
quest." - 

Such  demands,  together  with  rising  bar- 
riers to  international  economic  intercourse, 
become  an  important  factor  when  consider- 
ing the  causes  of  war.  This  i)arllcuUir  motive 
for  war  can  be  partially  avoided  by  u  strong 
system  of  international  trade,  to  better  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  each  country. 

Economic  cooperation  lends  to  military 
and  political  cooperation.  Business,  or  trade, 
is  flexible,  and  is  not  necessarily  rendered 
immobile  by  conflicting  political  views.  J. 
Paul  Austin,  President  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company,  an  organization  of  international 
scope,  made  the  following  state^.ent: 

"Business  has  proved  itself  able  to  meet 
new  and  changing  conditions — It  h.as  not 
been  frozen  by  the  complexities  of  political 
differences  or  economic  protectionism.  .  .  . 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  ability  of  business 
(trade)  to  innovate  can  forward  the  cause 
of  peace."  ■' 

Because  of  trade,  there  is  more  inter- 
mingling of  the  peoples  of  the  various  coun- 
tries involved,  or  their  representatives,  which 
results  In  a  better  understanding  between 
the  participating  countries  of  each  other's 
basic  customs  and  beliefs.  People  from  the 
various  nations  taking  part  in  trade  meet, 
and  learn  more  from  each  other  about  other 
countries'  cultures'  leading  to  a  more  in- 
formed and  understanding  populace,  and 
therefore,  a  less  prejudiced  one.  Once  more. 
trade  can  be  teen  to  have  a  favorable  effect 
upon  world  peace. 

Recently,  great  strides  have  been  taken  in 
economic  cooperation  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Combined  efforts  towards  a 
stronger  trade  link  between  these  two  world 
powers  are  desirable  for  various  reasons.  Here, 
from  an  article  entitled.  "The  Changing 
World  Economy,"  in  Current  magazine,  is  a 
statement  concerning  these  new  steps  in 
trade  cooperation: 

"In  the  first  place,  it  has  so  enormously 
increased  the  potential  output  of  goods  and 
services  through  the  normal  processes  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  that  it  makes  any  possible 
gains  from  the  use  of  force  seem  trivial  by 
comparison.  .  .  ."  ' 

Here,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  at 
least,  trade  has  helped,  and  will  continue  to 
help,  decrease  the  possibility  of  war  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  peace.  This 
same  article  also  points  out,  that  through 
this  new  trade  arrangement,  the  political  sys- 
tems of  each  country,  as  well  .is  the  economic 
systems  of  each,  are  bemg  brought  closer  to- 
gether, creating,  at  least,  a  weak  bond  be- 
tween the  nations  involved.  With  diminish- 
ing political  differences,  the  bond  is  strength- 
ened, and  another  step  has  been  taken 
towards  international  peace. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  trade  affects  the 
world  peace  situation  in  various  manners, 
and  in  each  instance,  the  effect  lias  been  one 
which  contributes  to  the  etsatalishment  of 
a  lasting  world  peace.  It  becomes  obvious, 
that  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the 
world's  economic  situation,  and  Its  influences 


upon  all  of  society,  ttsed  with  cure  and  dili- 
gence, international  trade  can  be  a  strong 
and  effective  force  for  world  peace. 


-  Wright.  Quincy:  A  Study  of  War:  Chi- 
c.-.go,  111.:  1965:  P.  284. 

'Austin.  J.  Paul;  "A  New  Force  For  Peace  "; 
Vital  Speeches  oj  the  Day;  July  15.  1964;  P. 
605. 

<  Benolt,  Emile:  "The  Changing  World 
Economy";  C-urrent;  June,  1966;  P.  22. 


EFFECTS  OF  HR.  2158  ON  STATE 
REVENUES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  was 
announced  that  H.R.  2158,  the  propo.sed 
Interstate  Taxation  Act.  is  to  be  debated 
this  week,  I  liave  icceived  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  various  Members  concern- 
ing the  specific  effects  of  this  mea.sure 
on  the  revenues  of  the  individual  States. 
In  this  regard  our  subcommittee  has 
conducted  a  5-year  study  analyzing  the 
tax  sti-uctures  of  all  of  the  States,  the 
revenue  effects  of  various  proposals,  and 
the  actual  compliance  and  enforcement 
practices.  The  study  occupies  four  full 
volumes  a;id,  is.  of  necessity,  replete  with 
details. 

To  further  supplement  the  study  and 
))rovide  a  simplified  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  effect  on  each  State, 
we  have  compiled  the  following  summary 
of  revenue  cfTccts  which  I  introduce  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Effects  of  H.R.  2158  on  State  Revenues 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  estimated 
eflects  of  H.R.  2158  on  the  relevant  taxes  of 
each  of  the  states.  The  estimate  for  each  tax 
is  described  as  a  percentage  of  gain  <jr  loss 
of  the  state's  total  revenues  from  nil  of  its 
taxes.  The  estimates  are  ba.sed  on  an  evalua- 
tion of:  data  on  revenue  described  in  Chap- 
ters 16.  19.  29.  32  and  36  of  the  lour-volume 
study  published  by  the  Committee;  data  on 
compliance  and  enforcement  described  in 
Chapters  10.  24.  31  and  36;  hearings  held  in 
1961.  1962.  and  1966;  on  subsequent  corre- 
spondence ultli  oflicials  in  some  states,  and 
on  the  most  recent  publications  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

In  the  Income  Tax  area  it  is  i-Esumed  that 
each  state  will  apply  the  formula  in  Title  II 
of  H.R.  2158  to  all  of  the  corporations  cov- 
ered by  that  title. 

In  the  Sales  and  Uie  T.ix  area  .n  number 
of  Et.ites  will  rcaUze  imsignlficant  losses.  How- 
ever, for  purpose  of  compari.'jon  and  evalua- 
tion, 0  23'-  of  sales  and  use  tax  revenues  is 
considered  to  be  the  maximum  loss  pos- 
sible, nus  figure  is  based  on  a  study  con- 
ducted by  California's  tax  oflicials,  and  on 
their  anticipated  loss  for  the  first  year  under 
current  business  practices.  Since  California 
has  the  most  extensive  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  maintains  large  audit  staffs  in 
other  states,  the  relative  loss  to  California 
would  obviously  be  greater  by  far  than  that 
of  the  other  .-itates — most  of  which  currently 
maintain  no  auditing  stalls  beyond  their 
own  borders,  and  do  not  have  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement program  comparable  to  that  of 
California. 

In  evaluating  the  "losses"  set  forth  in  the 
following  estimates,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  no  consideration  lias  been  given 
to  the  increases  in  revenues  realized  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  growth  which  unll  be 
stimulated  by  the  removal  of  the  trade  bar- 
riers currently  impeding  interstate  com- 
merce. Likewise,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  increases  in  state  revenues  realized  ris  a 
result  of  the  greater  ease  of  enforcement 
and  compliance  which  will  be  obtained  un- 
der the  uniform  standards  estabhshed  by 
H.R.  2158. 


ALABAMA 

Corporate  Income  Xax:  Insignificant  loss  of 
Eubsuntiallv  less  than  0.01  "J  . 

Sales  and"  use  tax:  No  significant  Iosb; 
niaxlmtim  poeslble  loss  cannot  exceed  COB'-; . 

ALASKA 

Corporate  income  tax:  0  12'.'  loss. 
Gross  receipts  tax:  No  slgnlflcnnt  loss. 

ARIZONA 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.07'     lo.ss. 
.Sales    and    use    tax:    No    .significant    loss; 
maximum  i)0'.sible  lo.ss  cannot  exceed  0.09'.'  . 

ARKANSAS 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.06' .  . 
Sales    and    use    lax :    No    significant    loss; 
in:i.ximum  po.sstble  loss  cannot  exceed  008',  . 

CALIFORNIA 

Corporate  income  tax:  Insignificant  loss  ol 
.substantially  less  than  0.01'.  . 
Sales  and  use  lax:  0  07' .  loss. 

COLORADO 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.07'.    gain. 
Sales    and    use    lax:    No    siKnilicant   loss; 
miiXimmn  possible  lo.ss  cannot  <xcc'ed  0.07  ,  . 

CONNECTICUT  ' 

Corporate    income   tax:    O.H'      g:iln. 
Sales  -.iiid  use  lax:  No  significant  loss. 

DELAWARE 

Corporate  Income  lax:  0.3' ,   uain. 
Gross  receipts  lax;   No  .significant  loss 

FLORIDA 

Sales  and  ii.se  l.ix:  No  .•^iKJilncant  l^ss: 
m;iximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08''; 

CEORCt\ 

Corporate  Income  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

S.ilfS    and    use    lax:     No    stgi'ilficant    loss: 

maximum  jjossible  lo.ss  cannot  exceed  0.09'.  . 

HAWAII 

Corporate  income  tax:  Insignincant  loss  ol 
substantially  less  Ih.an  0  01'.  . 

.Sales  and  u.se  t;ix:  No  signincant  loss:  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  fxcced  0  1':. 

tiross  receipts  tix:  No  significant  loss, 

IDAHO 

Corporate  income  tax:  No  effect. 
Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss:  max- 
imum possible  lo.^s  cannot  exceed  0  08' 

ILLINOIS 

Capital  stock  tax:  No  siRnificnnt  cllcct 
.Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss;  max- 
imum ]>ossible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.1';  . 

INDIANA 

Corporate  ijicome  t.ix:  O.OB'':    gain. 
Sales  and  use  tax:   No  signlHcnnt  loss. 
Gross  receipts  lax:  No  signillcant  loss. 

IOWA 

Corporate  income  lax:  0  18''.    loss. 
Sales  and  use  tax:  No  .significant  I<jss:  max- 
imum possible  lo.ss  cannot  exceed  0  07'. 

KAN.SAS 

Corporate  income  tax:  0  02'.    loss. 
Sales  and  use  tt»x:  No  significant  loss:  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08'.  . 

KENTt'CKT 

Corporate  income  tax:  InsignlHcint  loss  of 
substantially  less  than  0.01',;  . 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  signihcant  loss:  max- 
imum possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0  07'. 

LOUISIANA 

Corporate   income  tax:   Insignificant  g.oin. 
Capit.al  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss: 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05' l  . 
Gross  receipts  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

MAINE 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0  09' ; 

MARYLAND 

Corporate  income  fax:   Insignificant  gain. 

Sales    and    use    Ux:    No    significant    loss: 

maxlxaum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0  05'.  . 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Corporate  income  tax:   0.04';,   loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loes; 
rr.  ixlmum  jjosslble  loes  cannot  exceed  0.04%. 

MICHIGAN 

Corporate  Income:   No  significant  losa. 
C.ipltal  stock  tax:  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales    and    iise    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.1'".. 

MINNESOTA 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.08"    loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss: 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06 '■  . 

MISSISSIPPI 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.02'^;    loss. 
C.ipital  stock  tax:  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09':  . 

MISSOURI 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.05.'    loss. 
Capital  stock  tax:   Insignificant  gain. 
Sales   and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09";  . 

MONTANA 

Corporate  income  tax:  0.16':    loss. 

NEBRASKA 

Corporate  income  tax:   No  significant  loss. 
Sales  and   use  tax:    No  significant  loss. 

NEVADA 

Sales  and  use  lax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06'i.. 

NEW    HAMI>SHIRE 

This  State  does  not  impose  any  of  the 
taxes  covered   by  H.R.  2158. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Corporate  income  tax:   0.06^;    gain. 
Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06':  . 

NEW    MEXICO 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.01 'i  loss.^ 
Capital  stock  tax:   No  significant  effect.. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08';.. 

NEW    YORK 

.     Corporate  income  tax:   0.1':    loss. 

Sales  and   use   tax:    No  significant   loss. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Corporate    Income    tax:    Loss   of   substan- 
tially less  than  0.01     . 
•    Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05'"?. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Corporate   income  tax:   0.04':.    loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
ma.\imum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06'^r. 

OHIO 

Capital  stock  tax:  Insignificant  gain. 
Sales   and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07';  . 

OKLAHOMA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Loss  of  substan- 
tially less  than  0.01 '"r. 

Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05  t'p. 

OREGON 

Corporate  income  tax:  O.l'";,   loss. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Corporate  Income  tax:  Insignificant  gain 
of  less  than  0  OK:  . 

Capital  stock  tax:  No  significant  effect. 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  po.ssible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08'"i. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Corporate  Income  tax:  0.03 'c  loss. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07%. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Corporate  income  tax:    Insignificant  gain. 
Capital  stock  tax:   No  significant  effect. 
Sales   and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07';  . 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.08 °u. 

TENNESSEE 

Corporate  Income  tax:  6.02'":    loss. 
Capital  stock  tax:   No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No    significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.09%. 

TEXAS 

Capital  stock  tax:   0.25';    gain. 
Sales   and    use   tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06%. 

UTAH 

Corporate  income  tax:  Insignificant  gain 
of  less  than  0.01';  . 

Sales  and  use  tax:  No  significant  loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07";. 


VERMONT 

Corporate  Income  tax:   0.06' 

VIRGINIA 


gain. 


Corporate  income  tax:  0.01':.  loss. 
Capital  stock  tax:   No  significant  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.06 ';j. 

WASHINGTON 

Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximiun  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  O.fl. 
Gross  receipts  tax:  No  significant  loss. 

I    WEST    VIRCINTA 

Corporate  income  tax:   No  effect. 
Sales    and    use    tax:    No   significant    loss; 
maximum  pospible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.05'';  . 
Gross  receipks  tax:  No  significant  loss. 

!        WISCONSIN 

Corporate  irfcome  tax:  No  significant  effect. 
Sales  and  u^  tax:  No  loss. 

!  WYOMING 

Sales   and   jise    tax:    No   significant   loss; 
maximum  possible  loss  cannot  exceed  0.07 ""i. 

-i 


WAKE  UP.  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  the  only  time  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stirs 
slightly  in  its  somnolence  is  to  sanction 
the  discontinuance  of  more  passenger 
trains.  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
that  the  outciy  of  the  public  against  this 
cynical  policy  of  railroad  management  is 
now  rising  to  a  new  crescendo.  The  roar 
of  protest  is  now  so  loud  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  even 
be  forced  to  give  up  its  apparent  In- 
tention to  beat  Rip  Van  Winkle's  record 
of  20  years  of  uninterrupted  slumber. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  cogent  editorial  from  the  pen  of 
William  D.  fBilD  Evans,  editor  of  the 
Fairmont  <W.  Va.)  Times,  Editor  Evans 
eloquently  expresses  a  wish  many  of  us 
hold — that  something  must  be  done  to 
shake  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion out  of  its  apparent  belief  that  it 
was  created  to  serve  the  freight-hauling 


portion  of  railroad  activity.  The  editorial 
follows: 

The  ICC  Does  It  Again 

While  most  people  were  preoccupied  with 
yesterday's  primary  election,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml-ssion  quietly  permitted  the 
removal  of  three  more  crack  railroad  p.is- 
senger  trains.  The  Santa  Fe  will  discontinue 
its  "Chief"  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
while  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  given  au- 
thority to  drop  the  "Past  Flyin  Virginian" 
and  the  "Sportsman"  on  the  Washington- 
Cincinnati  run. 

In  the  C&O  case,  the  only  commissioner  to 
dissent  from  the  majority  opinion  was  Mrs. 
Virginia  Mae  Brown  of  West  Virginia,  the 
first  woman  member  of  the  ICC  and  now  its 
vice  chairman.  In  her  separate  opinion,  she 
rather  aptly  declared  that  "the  passengers 
didn't  leave  the  trains — the  trains  left  the 
p.xssengers." 

Chairman  Paul  J.  Tierney  rather  typifies 
the  ;ittltude  of  the  ICC.  a  body  of  11  mem- 
bers with  a  constantly  changing  makeup 
and  chairman  and  with  few  fixed  i>olicies 
save  that  of  protecting  the  railroads.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  sleepiest  and  most  ineffectual 
regulatory  body  in  the  vast  Washington 
bureaucracy. 

Tierney  recently  described  passenger  train 
service  as  "already  outmoded"  and  "chron- 
ically ill."  Because  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  felt 
that  the  ch.alrman.  by  his  statements,  had 
revealed  his  closed  mind  and  had  prejudged 
the  case,  he  asked  Tierney  to  disqualify  him- 
self. Tierney  not  only  declined,  but  led  all 
but  one  of  his  colleagues  into  concurring 
with  him. 

Tlie  C&O.  which  owns  and  runs  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  through  this  part  of  West 
Virginia,  now  provides  one  passenger  train 
a  day  through  that  part  of  the  state  between 
White  Sulphur  Springs  and  Huntington.  West 
Virginia's  state  capitol  has  a  single  train  each 
way,  one  of  them  passing  through  Charles- 
ton at  an  ungodly  early  hour  of  the  morning. 

But  the  C&O  is  still  big  business.  It  can 
haul  West  Virginia  coal  and  freight  to  its 
heart's  content,  reap  a  rich  reward  from  this 
service,  and  tell  the  passengers  to  go  to  hell. 

Several  weeks  ago.  a  courageous  ICC  ex- 
aminer named  John  S.  Messer  had  the  gall 
to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  before  the  11 
commissioners.  In  a  remarkable  set  of  rec- 
ommendations, he  told  the  ICC  that  it  has 
the  power  to  arrest  the  disintegration  of 
passenger  service  and  he  has  suggested  .sev- 
eral ways  in  which  it  ought  to  exercise  that 
power. 

Declaring  that  there  is  a  future  for  rail- 
roads in  passenger  traffic  beyond  commuter 
service.  Messer  added  that  human  traffic  has 
about  reached  rock  bottom.  "With  the  facil- 
ities and  service  what  they  are  today,"  he 
told  the  ICC,  "it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  level  of  patronage  on  the  laations 
railroads  has  reached  bedrock.  Only  the  des- 
perate and  obstinate  remain.  Further  decline 
in  passengers  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
further  train  discontinuance.  There  .are 
msny  expatrons  who  would  Joyally  return 
to  efficient  passenger  service." 

Such  a  conclusion,  of  course,  is  at  variance 
with  the  ICC  attitude.  The  railroads  see 
utterly  no  future  in  passenger  traffic  except 
for  commuter  trains  and  the  long-awaited 
high  speed  operations  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor between  Washington  and  Boston  via 
New  York. 

To  reverse  the  downward  spiral  of  fewer 
passengers,  lower-quality  ."service,  fewer  pas- 
senger, still  lesser  service,  Messer  has  recom- 
mended that  the  ICC  assert  jurisdiction  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  passenger 
trains.  Such  standards  would  include  things 
like  meal  service,  sleeping-cars,  speed,  air- 
conditioning,  and  cleanliness.  To  pay  for  t'nis, 
he  suggested  that  the  railroads  be  authorized 
to  sell  their  stations  to  cities  or  counties, 
who  would  operate  them  and  lease  back 
ticket   office  space;   if  a  city  or  county   did 
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not  agree  to  this,  he  would  authorize  the 
railroad  to  cancel  Its  stop  there.  Beyond 
this,  Messer  recommended  that  states  re- 
examine their  taxing  policies  towards  rail- 
roads ( which  are  generally  assessed  at  a  per- 
centage far  higher  than  that  applied  to  other 
property),  that  the  railway  labor  unions  re- 
examine their  contracts  (which.  In  the  case 
before  him.  meant  that  a  fireman  and  an 
engineer  got  a  day  and  a  hulf.s  pay  for  a 
run  scheduled  at  3  hours  and  16  mlnutesl, 
that  federal  tax  relief  be  given  to  railroads 
that,  under  better  bookkeeping  operations. 
still  incur  lo.sses  in  passenger  services,  and 
that  the  ICC  get  Into  the  business  of  creat- 
ing a  National   Rail  Passenger  System. 

The  scope  of  this  challenge  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  arouse  the  ICC  from  its 
long  comatose  slumber.  It  must  be  met  If 
the  passenger  train  Is  not  to  follow  the  stage- 
coach into  oblivion. 

But  instead  of  awakening  to  the  realistic 
approach  suggested  by  its  courageous  exam- 
iner, the  ICC  (With  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Brown)  made  its  customary  bow  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  petitioning  railroads,  ap- 
proved further  passenger  service  abandon- 
ment and  then  turned  over  and  went  back 
to  sleep. 

A  fellow  who  could  promise,  as  President, 
to  do  something  to  shake  the  ICC  out  of  its 
belief  that  it  was  created  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  freight-hauling  railroads  would 
find  a  ready  ear  here  as  l;e  sought  our  vote. 


DONT  YELL  AT  US,  WE  DIDN'T 
DO  IT! 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  jxiint  in  the  Record  and  jnclude 
extraneous  matter. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  been  whiplashed  by  the 
Pi'esident  and  the  people  regarding  the 
proposed  tax  increase  now  in  conference. 
One  of  the  most  .'^uccinct  editorials 
written  on  the  sensitive  topic  appeared 
in  the  Iron  Age  on  May  9.  1968.  Mr.  Kurt 
H.  Schiffleeer,  i)resident  of  Walworth 
Industries.  Inc.,  of  Elkhorn.  Wis.,  brought 
the  article  to  my  attention,  and  I  must 
say  that  editor  in  chief  Gene  Beaudet  of 
the  Iron  Age  has  placed  the  problem  in 
its  proper  perspective.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  vioint  so  that  I  might  share 
It  with  my  colleagues: 

Don't  Yell  At  Us.  We  Didn't  Do  It! 
The  way  the  American  people  are  being 
scolded,  threatened  and  bullied  because  they 
are  not  exactly  wild  about  putting  their 
necks  on  the  Internal  Revenue  chopping 
block  is  really  something. 
Some  examples: 

Arthur  Okun.  the  Presidents  economic 
adviser,  likens  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy to  a  "fat  woman  munching  candy." 
The  implication  is  he  means  us. 

Now.  not  only  is  this  offensive  to  anyone 
who  has  put  on  five  or  more  pounds  since 
getting  his  Social  Security  card,  it  Just  isn't 
true. 

Only  in  recent  weeks  has  the  American 
consumer  shown  any  sign  of  spending  near 
his  ability  to  spend.  Rather,  as  any  savings 
bank  will  tell  you.  the  consumer  has  been 
salting   away   his   money   at   a  hefty   rate. 

On  this  basis,  it's  hard  to  picture  the 
American  people  gorging  themselves  on  all 
sorts  of  dtu-able  and  nondurable  goodies. 

Next,  we  have  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  He  says  unless  something  is 
done  about  taxes  the  country  faces  "the 
worst  financial  crisis  since  1931." 


Not  only  is  this  far  from  so,  but  it  Is 
pressure  and  Intimidation  of  the  worst  kind. 
It  raises  all  sorU  of  fears  dredged  from 
a  37-year  past  when  most  people  thought 
beet  "meant  hamburger  meat.  It  stops  all 
those  who  were  over  six  In  1031  right  In  their 
tracks.  It  relates  now  to  then  when  the  two 
periods  are   nowhere  comparable. 

And  ju^t  last  week  President  Johnson 
chlded  Congressmen  for  not  standing  up 
like  men  and  giving  him  a  t;ix  Increase.  They 
have  stood  up  like  men.  But  not  the  way  he 
wanted. 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Okun  and  Martin  have  as 
much  right  to  mount  their  hustings  In  search 
for  a  lax  increase  as  we  have  to  disagree 
with  them. 

But  we  do  resent  all  tlic  t.ilk  from  tax- 
liike  iidvocates  that  the  average  citizen  and 
business  must  pay  lor  their  "tr.m.sgre.ssions." 
even  if  only  to  show  those  abroad  we  are 
serious  about  tackling  our  country's  liium- 
cial  i)robleins. 

But  in  all  the  scolding: 

Not  much  is  said  abovit  government  spcnd- 
iilg  policies  and  its  free  and  easy  attitude  to- 
ward money  supply  that  aie  the  real  base 
of   our   present   problem. 

Not  much  is  said  about  the  copper  t;trike 
which  went  on  and  on  to  bring  our  trade 
balance  to  a  sad  unbalanced  conclusion  in 
the  first  quarter. 

Not  much  is  said  to  critics  abroad  who 
lecture  us  on  financial  responsibility  and  at 
the  same  time  do  an  Oliver  Twlsv  in  asking 
for  more. 

Not  much  is  said  about  restrictive  govern- 
ment policies  which  have  hampered  the  re:il 
growth  of  the  American  economy  by  uneven, 
unfair  and  unsound  attitudes  toward  the 
growth  of  American  buslne.ss  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

Not  much  is  said  about  the  top  cvonomisus 
who  believe  a  tax  boost  could  4)c  another 
overkill  on  the  part  of  government. 
This  much  can  be  said,  though. 
Before  the  government  starts  bawling  out 
and  scaring  the  American  people  for  munch- 
ing too  many  .Mmond  Joys,  it  should  look  at 
its    own    foliics    and    excesses. 

Despite  all  the  yelling  In  the  world,  it 
cant  hide  the  fact  that  this  Is  where  the 
problem  lies. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  GOLD 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  international 
monetary  affairs.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  st»ry  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr., 
from  the  May  20  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  am  also  enclosing  extracts  from  a 
statement  by  Dr.  N.  Diedcnchs.  Minister 
of  Finance,  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Died- 
erichs-  statement  of  April  8.  1968,  before 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  I  think  one  can  quickly 
realize  the  importance  I  attached  to  re- 
ceiving the  assurances  on  the  two-tier 
gold  arrangements  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Dale's  New  York  Times  story.  Obviously, 
they  key  to  the  March  17  agreement  is 
the  clear  understanding  by  those  former 
gold  pool  members  who  participated  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  central 
bank  purchases  of  newly  rained  gold. 


Although  the  price  of  gold  on  private 
gold  markets  in  recent  days  has  reached 
a  new  high.  I  am  .still  confident  that 
the  nonmonetary  price  will  fall  wlien 
newly  mined  gold  is  .sold  to  the  i)rivate 
markets.  In  this  connection.  I  am  also 
placing  in  the  Rccobd  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  May  11,  London  Econo- 
mist. 

The  material  fillows: 
I  From   the  New  York  Times.  May   20.    19(i8| 
We.st  .sm-Ns  Nhwi.v  Mined  Ciiiid -Tax  Dilay 
.AvKRTs  Cash  C'KUNfn     Central  Banks  in 
ArcoRU 

(By  Kdwin  L.  D.ile  Jr  ) 
Washington.  May  10  -  The  lending  central 
bunks,  of  Western  Europe  are  sUinding  by 
an  agreement,  never  lorinally  announced,  to 
btiy  no  newly-mined  gold  Iroin  South  .Africa. 
According  to  unimpeachable  .sources  here, 
this  stite  of  affairs  li.is  been  confirmed  by 
two  recent  developmenus. 

First,  tlic  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'.nry 
for  Monetary  Ail  airs.  Frederick  L.  Diiiilng. 
alter  talking  in  Europe  earlier  thl.s  month  lo 
most  ol  the  central  bank  chiefs  In  the  lormer 
Loiidon  gold  iXMjl.  told  Hepreseniative  Wil- 
liam B  WIdnall.  Republican  of  New  Jersty. 
that  no  newlv-mindcd  gold  would  be  bougiit. 
This  occui-red  May  10  Mr.  WIdnall.  in  a 
House  debate  on  tlie  new  ^;pccial  drawing 
rights  ol  "pajjer  ^old"  plan  lliat  .-.ime  (lav. 
said: 

"I  am  plea.sed  to  state  that  I  have  been 
informed  Uiday  by  ti^p  ollicials  of  the  Treas- 
ury Departmeiit  that  as  a  result  of  recent 
consultations  with  those  who  participated 
in  the  March  17  meeting  |in  Washington  of 
the  gold  ixjol  countries  I.  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  expect  the  resumption  of  newly- 
mined  gold  purchased  by. the  central  banks 
ot  former  gold  ikjoI  members." 

Second,  the  central  bank  members  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  met  l.ust 
v.-eek  in  Amsterdam  and  reportedly  confirmed 
the  agreement. 

No  public  :mnouncement  has  been  made 
mainly  because  the  central  banks  are  ihcllned 
to  let  their  actions  speak  for  them.  They  are 
normally  averse  to  Issuing  communiques  or 
public  statements. 

The  gold  jjool  members  are  the  United 
States.  Britain.  West  Oermany.  lUily.  Bel- 
gium, the'  Netherlands  and  Switzerland 
Many  other  central  banks  are  also  cooperat- 
ing In  the  new  policy,  but  the  exact  number 
is  not  known. 

The  Washington  communique  of  March 
17  said  only  that  the  seven  central  banks  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  gold 
in  the  open  market. 

The  i.ssuc  of  newly-mined  gold  was  left 
fuzzy,  though  participants  in  the  meeting 
said  It  was  the  universal  understanding  that 
this  was  covered  as  well. 

The  i.ssue  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  the 
free  market  price  of  gold.  If  there  is  no  cen- 
tral b.ank  dem:ind  for  newly-mined  gold. 
South  African  supplies  must  be  sold  on  the 
free  market.  When  such  sales  begin,  they 
will  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  price 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  at  yome  jjoint 
South  .\frlca  must  resume  selling  t'old  be- 
cause some  40  per  cent  of  lier  imports  are 
paid  tor  with  the  earnings  from  sales  of  cold. 
Subsequent  to  the  Washington  meeting, 
Canada.  Austraha.  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  have  taken  steps  to  push  their  own 
newlv-mined  gold  into  the  free  market 


Gold 
I  Extr.-icts  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  N.  Diedc- 

richs.  Minister  of  Finance,  before  the  House 

.Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  South  Afric:i. 

on  Monday  April  8.  1968) 

i:  ever  there  was  a  time  w^ien  t!ic  mone- 
tary authorities  of  the  world  and  we  as  the 
greatest  gold  producer  of  the  world  had  to 
act  sensibly  and  responsibly,  it  Ls  now.  lor  it 
does  not  concern  the  well-being  of  individual 
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and  single  countries,  but  the  interests  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  for  the  present  and  for 
future  generations. 

South  Africa  as  the  greatest  gold  producer 
of  the  world  Is  Intensely  affected  by  decisions 
t.ilten  in  the  past,  particularly  in  the  most 
recent  past,  concerning  gold  and  by  devel- 
opments In  the  monetarj-  field  which  may 
follow  In  the  future.  Though  we.  South 
.Africa,  were  not  consulted  in  these  decisions, 
we  are  prepared  to  approach  this  matter 
with  the  greatest  measure  of  responsibility 
and  with  a  will  to  co-operate,  well  knowing 
I  hat  our  well-being  Is  most  closely  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  realize  that  wrong  handling  of  the  ques- 
tion of  gold  and  of  International  liquidity 
could  lead  to  a  world  disaster  in  the  mone- 
tary field,  and  because  we  with  our  open 
economy  shall  not  be  able  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  chaos  and  disorder  in  the  mon- 
etary field.  It  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as 
in  the  world  interest  that  this  question  be 
approached  in  a  responsible  manner  in  order 
to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  I  know  th;it 
there  are  those  who  accuse  us  in  South 
Africa  of  being  irresponsible  because  we  con- 
stantly maintain  our  advocacy  for  an  in- 
creased fitflcial  gold  price.  But  we  can  today 
state  here-in  all  honesty  that  our  pursuit  of 
3  higher  official  gold  price  is  not  born  only 
of  a  desire  for  national  advantage,  but  that 
South  Africa  is  sincerely  convinced  that  an 
Increased  official  gold  price  will  also  be  in 
the  world  interest.  It  is  regrettable  that  po- 
litical considerations  apparently  are  begin- 
ning to  play  a  part  also  In  this  purely  mone- 
tary financial  matter.  There  are  now  inter- 
national political  considerations  partly  be- 
cause South  Africa  and  partly  because  Rus- 
sia ;u-e  the  greatest  gold  producint;  countries. 
But  internal  political  considerations  also 
play  a  part  in  some  countries  in  this  connec- 
tion. If  ever  there  w.is  a  time  when  such 
political  considerations  should  be  set  aside 
to  save  the  world  from  monetary  danger, 
then  it  is  now. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  gold 
price  question  is  most  closely  tied  in  with  the 
problem  of  retaining  the  dollar  and  sterling 
as  two  important  international  reserve  cur- 
rencies. On  our  side  and  according  to  our 
views  we  .shotild  gladly  assist  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  these  currencies  in  relation  to 
the  other  cur.-encies  because  if  one  or  both 
of  them  collap.se  and  if  uncertainty  and  crisis 
conditions  anse  ;ts  a  result  m  the  interna- 
tional payments  system,  it  could  be  disas- 
trous for  the  whole  world  and  also  for  our- 
selves. Our  aim  in  South  Africa  is  not  to  gain 
a  sudden  benefit  to  ourselves  which  could 
come  as  a  result  of  a  forced  raising  of  the 
gold  price,  possibly  accompanied  by  mone- 
tary disorder.  Such  an  event  could  be  disas- 
trous for  the  whole  world  and  therefore  also 
for  ourselves.  South  Africa  has  always  en- 
deavoured to  attain  her  goal  In  an  orderly 
manner  and  in  a  form  that  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  world  economy  :is  a  whole. 

To  me  it  seems  rather  inexplicable  that 
certain  countries  appropriate  the  right  for 
themselves  alone  to  decide  on  these  ques- 
tions, particularly  the  question  of  gold,  with 
the  exclusion  of  other  countries  who  have  as 
much  interest  in  it  and  who  are  also  compe- 
tent to  make  a  contribution.  South  Africa, 
though  not  one  of  the  ten  richest  countries 
in  the  world,  is  still  one  of  the  dozen  or  so 
most  Important  countries  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational trade,  and  for  this  reason  the 
question  of  the  worlds  currencies  Is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  us.  We  are  not  one  of 
those  countries  who  contributed  to  the  gold 
pool,  but  we  are  nevertheless  the  greatest 
gold  producing  country  in  the  world.  I  stand 
convinced  that  South  Africa  is  abie  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  these  discussions. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
w.irld's  monetary  problems,  and  especially 
the  problem  of  the  pre.ssure  which  was  ex- 
erted on  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling,  it 
was   recently   decided   in   Washington    to  set 


up  the  so-called  two-tier  market  system,  the 
two-price  system  for  gold.  As  is  known,  there 
will  now  be  two  markets  for  gold,  first  an 
official  market  where  gold  will  be  traded  be- 
tween monetary  authorities  and  institutions 
at  an  officially  determined  price  of  35  dollars 
per  fine  ounce  and.  .secondly,  an  open,  free 
market  for  gold  at  fluctuating  prices  where 
the  price  will  be  determined  by  the  forces  of 
demand  and  »upply. 

The  Intention  of  this  arrangement  Is  to 
prevent  monetary  gold  from  flowing,  as  the 
case  has  beeji  in  the  past,  out  of  official 
reserves  into  t  private  ownership  where  it  Is 
held  for  industrial,  hoarding  or  speculative 
purposes.  Gold  Hows  in  this  direction,  from 
monetary  golH  to  private  gold,  because  the 
price  in  the  tree  market  is  higher  than  the 
official  price.  (Where  measures  are  now  being 
taken  to  present  monetary  gold  from  seep- 
ing to  the  pillvate.  free  markets,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  total  volume  of  monetary  gold  will 
be  malntalnea  at  the  existing  level,  though 
the  dlstrlbut(on  of  that  gold  between  coun- 
tries may  vajry  from  time  to  time.  If  the 
balance-of-pityment5  deficits  of  the  United 
States  of  America  persist,  their  gold  assets 
will  decline  Und  those  of  the  surplus  coun- 
tries will  incfease.  but  the  total  volume  of 
monetary  gold  should  remain  the  same.  Nat- 
urally, quantities  of  new  gold  could  always 
be  absorbed  Aito  monetary  reserves.  But  un- 
derlying this*  scheme  there  may  also  be  the 
idea  of  allowing  gold  on  the  free  market  to 
find  its  own  price  level,  in  order  to  find  a 
criterion  or  an  indication  of  what  the  actual 
price  of  gold  should  be.  Also,  there  may  be 
an  endeavour  to  use  the  free  market  .is  a 
means  of  forcing  down  the  price  of  gold  to  35 
dollars  or  lower,  in  order  to  knock  the  bot- 
tom out  of  reasons  for  a  higher  gold  price. 

Whatever  the  express  or  implied  intention 
of  the  sche^ie  may  be.  one  fact  remains 
certain.  We  do  not  believe,  and  I  accept  that 
most  of  its  founders  also  do  not  believe,  that 
it  is  an  enduring  solution  to  the  world's 
monetary  problems.  It  is  but  a  temporary 
palliative,  a  •■gimmick"  as  it  is  today  called 
in  high  ftna^icial  quarters  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  does  not  solve  any  basic  problems. 
Practically  i|  will  be  extremely  difficult  in 
the  long  ruii  to  prevent  a  leakage  of  gold 
from  the  official  market  to  the  private 
market,  particularly  if  the  price  in  the  latter 
is  higher.  .A  system  of  two  prices  for  one 
commodity  Uns  never  succeeded  in  the  long 
run.  It  may  perhaps  temporarily  assist  in 
subduing  spOTulatlon  against  the  dollar,  but 
that  in  itself  cannot  save  the  dollar  or  the 
pound  sterli:|g. 

Both  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  kingdom,  measures  have  been 
announced  apd  partially  Implemented  to  re- 
dress the  ditfequilibrlum  in  their  balances 
of  payments*  The  world  is  waiting  in  sus- 
pense to  see  whether  they  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed. The  wctrld  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
words  .md  promises;  it  now  wants  to  see 
deeds  and  refcults.  The  coming  months  are 
decisive  in  tihis  connection,  and  in  many 
quarters  doubt  prevails  as  to  whether,  for 
example,  the"  United  States  will  be  able  to 
bring  its  hou^e  in  order.  If  the  United  States 
does  not  suci;eed  in  reaching  this  goal,  the 
artificial  nati|re  of  this  two-price  system  will 
We  very  clearjy  evident. 

The  only  r^il  value  of  this  system  is.  first. 
that  it  gains  'time.  It  may  gain  lime  to  cre- 
ate an  opportunity  for  seeking  after  new  and 
more  enduriBg  solutions.  Secondly,  that  it 
is  a  recognition  of  tlie  fact  that  the  fixing 
of  all  gold  for  such  a  long  period  at  one 
price  has  beeii  wrong.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  r(ght  direction,  in  the  direction 
of  a  general  Revaluation  of  gold  in  relation 
to  other  currencies. 

Another  qij^stion  now  arises.  Supposing 
that  the  United  States  does  succeed  in  bring- 
ing its  balance  of  payments  into  equilibrium, 
the  following  problem  would  again  threaten. 
To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  brings 
its  balance  of  payments  into  equilibrium,  to 


the  same  extent  would  dollars  be  withheld 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  the  same 
extent  would  the  dollar  source  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  run  dry,  and  that  again 
might  lead  to  a  worsening  of  the  condition 
of  international  means  of  payments. 

Our  answer  to  this  problem  as  South  Afri- 
cans is  that  an  increase  In  the  official  gold 
price  presents  this  solution,  that  it  will  sup- 
ply the  needed  replenishment  of  Interna- 
tional reserves.  Other  nations,  particularly 
the  United  States  of  America,  will  not  hear 
of  this  and  because  of  this  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  recently  proceeded  to  decide 
on  a  new  artificial  creation  to  replenish 
international  reserves,  by  means  of  this  cre- 
ation called  "Facilities  for  Special  Drawing 
RiRhts". 

I  do  not  propose  today  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  new  facility.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that,  though  the  system  may  bring  tempo- 
rary relief,  it  also  can  present  no  enduring 
solution  to  the  world  s  basic  monetary  prbb- 
lems.  It  particularly  presents  no  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  unless  it  is  created  in  such 
quantities  again  as  to  cause  world  inflation, 
inflation  which  will  be  far  worse  than  may 
accompany  an  increased  gold  price.  For  the 
■Facilities  for  Special  Drawing  Rights"— 
the  S  D  R  s— are  but  a  form  of  creating 
credit  without  the  underlying  discipline  of 
gold  As  long  as  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  cannot  solve  their  balance 
of  payments  problems,  the  SDR  system  will 
bring  no  escape  It  further  seems  to  me  that 
this  system  will  place  a  premium  on  coun- 
tries who  cannot  control  their  Internationa} 
financial  obligations,  at  the  expense  of  those 
countries  who  do  succeed  in  putting  their  - 
houses  in  order. 

The  success  of  any  international  means  of 
payment  is  based  on  the  confidence  which 
the  world  reposes  in  it  and  this  confidence 
depends.  I  believe,  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  coupled  with  gold.  At  the  moment, 
world  confidence  in  paper  money  is  particu- 
larly low.  It  is  practically  nil  in  a  time  of 
comparative  peace.  In  times  of  International 
unrest  and  war  even  this  measure  of  confi- 
dence will  wholly  disappear  and  the  world 
will  lake  its  refuge  away  from  S.D.R.'s  again 
to  gold. 

If  one  wishes  to  test  the  value  of  this  sys- 
tem of  Special  Drawing  Rights,  one  can  but 
pose  the  question:  If  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween two  countries,  one  country  having  all 
her  reserves  in  S.D.R.'s  and  the  other  coun- 
try having  all  reserves  in  gold,  which  country 
would  I  choose? 

It  is  alleged  that  the  United  States  of 
America  might  proceed  wholly  to  demonetise 
gold,  that  is  to  say.  wholly  to  detach  the  dol- 
lar from  gold,  or  wholly  to  detach  gold  from 
the  dollar.  It  is  suggested  that  such  a  thing, 
if  it  were  to  occur,  would  pose  a  mighty 
threat  to  gold.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
United  States  would  ever  take  such  a 
thoughtless  measure,  because  it  could  in 
fact  cause  international  disruption  and 
wholly  destroy  confidence  in  paper  money. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  is 
against  an  increased  gold  price,  is  because  it 
believes  that  it  would  mean  a  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  that  it  would  shock  confidence 
in  the  dollar  and  would  be  a  breach  of  faith. 
What  about  those  countries  possessing  large 
dollar  balances  and  who  took  these  up  be- 
cause they  believed  that  these  dollars  would 
.always  be  convertible  into  gold?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  those  countries  would  passively  ac- 
cept such  a  system  and  that  they  would  con- 
tinue holding  dollars  if  they  expected  such  a 
thing? 

When  the  U.S  A.  had  much  gold,  it  could 
have  considered  something  like  this,  but 
since  Its  gold  has  been  decreasing  and  since 
the  gold  assets  of  other  countries  are  in- 
creasing more  and  more,  it  would  be  a  great 
shock  to  international  confidence.  Something 
like  this  would  lead  to  two  monetary  blocs 
m  the  world,  on  the  one  hand  those  coun- 
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tries  in  the  world  ranged  on  the  side  of  gold, 
monetary  units  coupled  with  gold,  and  those 
countries  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  their  monetary  unlu 
coupled  to  the  dollar. 

The  dollar  would  then  have  a  floating 
i&Uie  which  would  have  to  be  established 
daily,  which  again  would  lead  to  uncertainty 
in  the  exchange  rales  and  to  an  impairment 
of  world  trade.  I  cannot  believe  that  some- 
thing like  that  could  ever  happen.  For  how 
long  have  efforts  been  made  to  demonetise 
gold?  Tliey  were  not  successful.  Gold  did 
quantltatlvelv  lose  its  relative  share  in  in- 
ternational reserves  due  to  the  low  price 
of  gold,  but  gold  cannot  be  supplanted  as 
a  measfire  of  value.  Qualitatively  gold  is  not 
to  be  demonetised. 

I  must  state  that  I  find  it  Inconceivable 
that  the  United  Slates  of  America  could  ever 
proceed  to  a  demonptisation  of  gold,  but  if 
it  were  to  happen,  if  the  inconceivable  should 
occur,  what  then? 

Gold  would  perhaps,  just  as  now.  decrease 
quantitatively  in  the  total  volume  of  mone- 
tary reserves,  but  as  for  its  qualitative  sig- 
nificance   as    a    measure    of    value    lor    the 
world's    currencies— I    cannot    loresee    how 
that    could    ever    be    abandoned.    Gold    ftlU 
remains  the  best  means  of  mutually  deter- 
mining   the    relative    value    of    currencies.   I 
cannot  Imagine  that  under  present  circum- 
stances  another   currency,   for   instance   the 
dollar,    could    become    the    criterion    of    the 
world's  monetary  units.   This  would  subject 
the  world  to  the  economic  vagaries  and  the 
political   decisions   of   one    particular   coun- 
try. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  gold,  if  it  came,  could  cau.-^e  a  dis- 
tinct  shock   to   the   free   gold   market,   thus 
causing  the  price  of  gold  temporarily  lo  de- 
cline.  But   in    the    long   run   I    believe    that 
gold    will    maintain    its    value   a:id    that   its 
price  -will  have  to  increase  nonetheless.  That 
will  be  a  result  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
gold    There  will   always  be  those  who  nave 
an   indestructible  faith   in  gold,   apart  from 
its  monetary  slenificance.  As  prices  rise  and 
as  paper  money  without  gold  cover  increases, 
there    will    always    be    those    who    .seek    the 
security  of  their  future  in  goid. 

m  other  words,  whatever  may  happen  in 
the   monetary   field.  I   have   no   fear  for   the 
long-term  future  of  gold.  It  Is  on  this  basis 
that  South  Africa  must  determine  her  prac- 
tical policy  for  the  future.  First.  v,-e  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  we  find  ourselves  finan- 
cially in  a  very  favorable  position  today.  We 
are  economicnilv  strong.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  sound.  Great  quantities  of  money 
flow  into  the  country.  Our  gold  and  foreign 
currency     reserves     have     attained     record 
heights  and  are  increasing  steadily.  Our  for- 
eign debt  is  minimal.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  sell  gold.  We  now  also  do  not  sell  any 
gold  We  shall  also  not  be  obliged  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  sell  gold.  Our  foreign  ex- 
change assets  are  presently  adequate  to  meet 
our  foreign  commitments.  We  are  therefore 
In    the    happy    position    that    we    are    not 
obliged  to  take  anv  forced   measures  which 
may  be  to  the  future  disadvantage  of  our 
economy   and   of  our  gold   mining  industry. 
Because  our  position  is  strong  and  because 
we  have  confidence  in  the  future,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  forego  any  profit  which  may  be  of  a 
temporary  nature  if  we  can  thereby   assure 
'    our   long-term    future   as   a   gold    producing 
country.  I  am  glad  to  sWte  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Chamber  of  Mines  :u-e  at  one 
in  this  connection. 

If  the  free  market  price  of  gold  at  pres- 
ent is  not  much  higher  than  the  official  gold 
pric^  it  does  not  disturb  me  In  the  artificial 
conditions  existing  today  the  two-tier  system 
does  not  lend  itself  to  determining  the  true 
price  of  gold.  It  is  further  known,  and  this  is 
important,  that  a  great  volume  of  specula- 
tive gold  is  today  being  bought  and  sold  on 
the  free  market  It  may  even  be  the  case  that 
there  is  today  2.000  tons  of  gold  bought  for 
speculative  purposes  and  which  may  have  to 


be  sold  now  or  in  the  near  future  on  the  free 
market.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  gold  must 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  free  gold 
price.  This  factor  apart,  I  also  believe  that 
there  are  certain  unseen  powers  u.sing  other 
means  to  press  down  the  price  of  gold.  It 
must  be  expected  that  the  free  market  price 
for  gold  will  have  to  remain  low  for  a  while. 
How  long  this  period  may  be  would  be  dlfB- 
cult  to  foretell.  We  must  a.ssume  that  the 
market  will  one  day  absorb  this  spectilative 
gold.  Immediately  this  happens,  the  price  of 
gold  should  again  rise. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  all  means 
c.f  payment  can"  only  be  pood  if  they  repose 
nil  confidence  Confidence  is  the  basis  tif  all 
money,  nationally  and  internationally.  The 
iisk  of  the  monetary  authorities  of  today  is 
to  find  international  means  of  payment  In 
which  humanity  has  confidence,  otherwise 
they  will  not  succeed  in  their  endeavours. 
But^  we  now  find  the  disturbinii  and  abso- 
lutely incomprehensible  fact  that  leading 
countries  of  the  world  are  icday  engaged  in 
weakening  and  eliminating  also  that  part  of 
the  international  menus  of  payment  which 
still  enjoys  universal  i  onfidence. 

Of    all    the   international    means    cf    pay- 
ment gold  today  still  comprises  the  greatest 
share.  Gold  today  still  commands  the  great- 
e^^t    confidence.    Not    sterling   or    the   dollar, 
but  gold.  Gold  is  the  anchor  to  which  hu- 
manity  through  the  ages,   in   li.e  most  un- 
certain times,  tied  and  still  ties  its  hope  and 
confidence.  For  this  very  reason  it  l.s  incom- 
jirc-hensible     that     responsible     authorities 
should   endeavor   to   cut   the   ties   with    this 
anchor  of  confidence,  namely  \icAd.  Human- 
ity v.r.u'.d  rather  have  expected,  in  this  time 
of   uncertr.liitv   and  tf   a  striving   for   inter- 
nal lonal  stability,  that  the  financial  leaders 
( f   the  world   v.'ould   above  all   hold   fast   to 
that    which    t^ives    rise    to    enduring    con- 
fidence   an   clement  ui  confidence  which   is 
already  there.  One  would  have  expected  that 
they  would  make  It  their  point  of  departure 
and   further    build    on    it.    Now    we    see    the 
ttirtling  and  incomprehensible  development 
that   responsible    authorities   are    doing    ex- 
actly the  opposite   They  are  endeavouring  lo 
destroy   the   confidence   which    still    exists — 
confidence  which  is  itself  a  part  of  our  inler- 
naltonal  pnyments  system. 


have  now  actuftlly  Informed  the  South  Afri- 
can Reserve  Bank  not  Just  that  they  do  not 
need  lo  buy  any  more  newly-mined  gold, 
but  that  they  will  not  buy  any  ns  a  matter 
of  policy. 

This  means  that  South  Africa's  big  mar- 
keting option  has  been  very  largely  pulled 
from  under  its  feet.  Ideally.  South  Africa 
would  have  liked  to  sell  any  gold  It  could 
not  hang  cnlo  to  central  banks  rnther  ihim 
increase  still  further  tlie  .supplies  on  the 
currently  very  heavily  stocked  private  mar- 
kets But  with  a  large  number  of  centr-.l 
banks  positively  refusing  to  buy  any  more 
newly  mined  output,  for  the  time  being  .iiiy- 
way.and  with  South  Africa's  reserves  rislni; 
at  a  rate  that  threatens  to  create  another 
inflationary  domestic  spiral.  Soulii  .Afrl.-. 
cannot  afford  to  hang  onto  its  i;rowlng  gold 
reserves  indefinitely. 

As  yet  however.  South  Africi  ;t:ll  seems 
to  beholding  its  hand:  so  far  as  is  kiu.wn, 
newly-mined  uold  from  south  Africa  has  not 
yet  st-irted  to  How  direct  to  the  private  mar- 
kets. Obviously  it  stands  to  gain  irom  wait- 
ing- crLses  can  blow  up  overnight,  as  is 
known  only  trni  well  But  it  could  be  a  mere 
question  of  time,  and  there  have  l)een  re- 
ports from  Paris  of  di.scuRslons  with  the 
South  African  authorities  for  Iree  market 
sales  there  Meanwhile,  in  the  past  week, 
the  price  i>f  gold  reached  a  new  peak  since 
the  reopening  of  the  London  free  market 
on  April  1st.  rising  to  $39  70  on  Thursday, 
despite  a  small  fall  on  Tuesday  after  news 
of  the  progress  of  the  American  tax  bill.  But 
dealers  do  not  attribute  loo  much  signih- 
rance  lo  this  on  a  relatively  modest  average 
daily  turnover  this  week  of  around  three  to 
four  tons  in  London  and  a  lihade  more  in 
Zurich. 


IFrr'ii  tlie  London  Economist.  May  11.  1968 1 
Pressure  on  Pretoria 
It  is  becoming  slowly  clear  that  a  growing 
number    of   central    banks   are   co-operating 
in   an   increasingly  determined   effort  to  try 
to  make  the  two-tier  gold  price  stick    South 
Africa  is  therefore  coming  under  more  pres- 
sure to  off-load  gold  on  lo  the  heavily-st/:)tked 
private  markets,  where  new  supplies  would 
threaten  lo  depress  the  price.  Latest  devel- 
opments have  to  be  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  what  went  before.  First,  in  their 
communique  of  March   17th.  the  seven  cen- 
tral   banks    of    the    former    gold    po<jl    an- 
nounced  m   Washington    that    "the   existing 
stock    of    monetary    gold    is    sufficient      .  . 
(and)  they  no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to  buy 
gold  from  the  market."  They  ridded  also  that 
they    "would  not  sell  gold  to  (other)   n\one- 
tary  aulhorities  to  replace  gold  sold  In  pri- 
v.'-ite  markets." 

The  second  step  came  with  testimony 
given  hust  month  by  Mr  Deming,  the  under- 
fecretarv  of  the  American  Treasury,  to  the 
international  finance  sub-committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Banking  Commit- 
tee In  this  testimony,  made  public  only  at 
the  end  of  April.  Mr  Deming  went  a  step 
farther  bv  Implying,  without  actually  saying 
so  with  ab.solute  clarity,  that  (a)  the  central 
banks  were  actually  refusing  to  buy  newly- 
mined  gold  and  (b)  that  some  60  central 
b.-^nks  had  joined  in  this  policy. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  what  Mr 
Deminc  merely  implied  (even  though  he  did 
imolv  it  strongly)  has  actually  come  to  pass. 
That  Is   to  say,  a  number  of  central   banks 


ADDRESS  BV  HON  SOL  M  LINOWITZ, 
US  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN STATES.  BEFORE  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  pentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachu.setus  I  Mr.  McCormackI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ixiint  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sol.  M.  Linowitz.  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  was  recently  invited  to  ad- 
dress a  joint  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachu.setts— 
Mas.sachusetts  State  Legislature— on 
May  15.  1968.  Ambas.sador  Linowitz  de- 
livered a  very  infomiative  and  eloquent 
address  on  that  occasion,  which  address 
I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks 

As  the  U.S.  representative  of  the  Or- 
Ranization  of  American  States.  Ambas- 
.sador Linowitz  is  lendorine  outstanding 
service.  In  view  of  his  choice  as  the  Am- 
bassador of  our  country  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  views  of 
Ambassador  Linowitz  are  worthy  of  deep 
consideration. 

The  address  follows; 

APDHCSS     by      AMBASSADOR     SOL     M       LlNOVITZ. 

US.  Representative  Ohgani/.ation  of 
American  States.  Before  a  Joint  Con- 
vention    OF     THE     Massachusetts     state 

LECISLATtlBE.   BOSTON.  MASS  .   MAY    15.    1968 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  today,  and 
to  pay  my  respect  to  a  great  State  which  has 
done  so  much  to  make  all  Americans  proud 

Your  prime  conic-n  Is,  of  course,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.ichuselts. 
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But  I  know  you  also  have  a  concern  that  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  borders  of  your  State, 
one  that  encompasses  the  state  of  our  nation 
and  the  state  of  our  world. 

For  you  recognize  that  the  future  of  all  of 
us  Is  Inextricably  Involved  with  tlie  wider 
community  of  mankind:  and  that  you  can- 
not, with  wisdom  and  circumspection,  plan 
for  the  future  of  this  State  without  taking 
Into  account  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  nation  is  to  live  In  a  world  at 
war  or  at  peace. 

So  I  am  grateful  for  your  invitation,  and 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  report 
.about  United  States  policy  in  Latin  America. 
I  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  affairs 
spotlight  Is  focused  not  on  thi.-i  lieml^phere. 
but  on  events  In  Southeast  Asia  and,  of 
course,  the  talks  relating  to  them  that  are 
now  underway  in  Paris  But  It  Is  rny  deep 
conviction  that  our  st.ike  In  Latin  America 
IS  vital  to  our  future,  and  that  what  hap- 
pens there  is  dlrecly  related  to  the  overrid- 
ing challenge  of  our  day— the  attainmentof 
a  lasting  peace  with  justice  everywhere. 

Today  Latin  .\inenca  literally  standa  at  tiie 
crossroads.  Either  it  will  yield  its  povertv  and 
underdevelopment  to  the  constructive  forces 
of  peaceful  revolution  and  change  or  they 
will  ignite  the  violent  revolution  and  chaos 
that  ar« -their  inevitable  successors.  Tills  is 
the  srcat  tniism  of  our  hemisphere— a  hemi- 
sphere m  which  more  people  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night  than  those  properly 
I'.oiirlshed:  in  which  more  people  use  to  meet 
.a  hopeless  dawn  than  those  with  opportu- 
nity, no  matter  how  small. 

There  was  a  period  not  too  long  ago  when 
Latin  .\merican  policy  was  a  makeshift  af- 
fair, when  our  chief  foreign  policy  interests 
focused  on  virtually  every  area  of' the  world 
except  the  one  closest  to  113  geographically, 
historically  and  trndltionnlly.  Today,  In  fac- 
ing up  to  harsh  reality,  our  policy  is  no  longer 
a  stop-gap  aciUn.  a  hurried  response  to  an 
e.xplosive  sltuaticn.  but  a  policy  that  has 
taken  Its  place  among  this  nation's  most 
vital  commitments.  For  we  know  that  by 
helping  Latin  .»inerici  to  modernize  and  be- 
come economically  Ftable  and  viable,  we  help 
ourselves  and  the  entire  cause  of  freedom  .^nd 
democracy.  Latin  America  is  our  testing 
ground  not  for  tomorrow  btit  today,  and  it 
is  my  convictim  that  we  are  now  in  the  right 
place,  at  the  ight  time,  and  with  the  right 
program. 

But  precise!;-  what  is  our  policy  in  Latin 
America?  I  can  think  of  no  better  answer  to 
that  question  Uian  to  read  to  you  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Its 
goals,  its  hopes  for  the  present,  its  aspira- 
tions for  the  future  express  fully  all  we  strive 
for  today  in  the  .\merlcas— a  hemisphere  in 
which  all  people  respect  their  neighbors  and 
.•share  in  the  blessing  of  plenty  that  is  the 
heritage  of   the  New  World.         0^ 

Obviously  the  OAS  will  not.  in  and  of  it- 
self. Tuaranlee  .such  a  future  for  the  hemi- 
sphere. But  It  does  point  the  way.  And  be- 
cause It  does,  the  United  States'  commitment 
to  it  is  deep  and  irrevocable.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment consistent  v.ith  our  over-all  interna- 
tional aim.  one  that  be.speaks  cur  belief  in 
pe.iccful  cooperation  and  chan-je  among  all 
men  and  nation<;.  :io  matter  what  their  hemi- 
sphere 

The  0.\S  is  the  instrument  nf  this  inter- 
national aim  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  as  such,  our  memberslilp  in  it  well  series 
our  national  interest  regionally  even  as  our 
n'.enibcrship  in  the  United  Nations  serves  our 
na::oi>.al  interest  universally. 

In  a  few  days— on  May  18th— a  distin- 
guished international  statesman  and  civil 
ser.ant,  Dr  Galo  Plaza  Lasso,  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador,  will  be  sworn  in  as  the  new 
Secretary  General  of  the  OAS.  He  brings  to 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  all  inter- 
national organization  a  staunchly  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  belief  in  the  future  of 
the  .Americas. 
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He  takes  office  at  a  time  when  the  OAS 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  Its  greatest  op- 
portunity tot. serve  the  Amertcas.  For  only 
recenUy  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  signed  the  United  Statee  ratifica- 
tion of  several  amendments  that  streamline 
and  strengthen  the  OAS  Charter,  thereby 
giving  the  OAS  great  new  impetus  for  the 
tasks  and  challenges  ahead. 

The  work  of  the  OAS  does  not  stop  with 
the  defense  of  the  Americas  and  the  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  peace.  It  is  work  that  also 
.adv.THces  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  it5  member-- work  that  runs  the  gamut 
from  (ndujtrlal  planning  to  farming,  from 
etIuciUion  to  public  health,  from  child  wel- 
fare to  Indian  affairs,  from  culture  to  human 
ri!,hu.  from  science  and  technology  to 
jurisprudence. 

■Jwentv-two  members  of  the  OAS  are  today 
cooper.'. ting  to  build  a  better  hemisphere. 
One  country  Is  not.  We  cannot  ignore  that 
one  country;  ite  threat  is  too  real.  But 
neither  can  v.-e  permit  it  to  divert  us  from  the 
basic  job  at  hand — the  work  of  peace  and 
social  justice  that  will  be  remembered  long 
after  Castro  lias  been  forgotten. 

Even  Castro  must  realize  by  now  that 
extremism  is  not  the  way  of  the  future  for 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  So  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  for  us  to  focus  on  the  Cuban 
problem  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in 
Latin  America- or  to  equate  the  main  chal- 
lenge of  Latin  America  with  that  of  .'topping 
Castro.  Our  main  job  in  Latin  .'America  is  to 
.stop  poverty,  lo  stop  inequality,  to  stop 
hunger,  to  stop  disease,  to  stop  Illiteracy— lo 
stop  all  conditions  that  create  a  climate  of 
despair  in  which  a  Cixstro  or  a  Batista  can 
flourish. 

Our  main  job  in  Latin  America— indeed, 
our  policy  in  tatln  America — is  a  construc- 
tive one.  a  jaB  of  building,  a  Job  of  hope, 
one  that  dote;  not  believe  in  the  force  of 
arms  but  in  tljc  force  of  mutual  cooperation. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  gives  voice  and 
fornf  to  that  policy.  It  is  not  aimed  against 
any  people  or  regime,  but  it  reaches  out  to 
all  the  pople  of  the  .■\mericas.  It  seeks  not 
to  dominate,  but  to  share;  and  the  willing- 
ness to  share  Is  its  only  qualification. 

And  we  h'ope  the  Cuban  people  will  some- 
day share  in  it  too.  The  progress  of  the 
hemisphere  is  a  vast  program  in  wliich  every 
nation  has  its  own  part  to  play,  the  Cuban 
nation  along  with  all  the  others.  For  it  is 
progress  that  will  meet  the  just  yearnings 
of  the  sreat  mass  of  people  in  Latin  America. 
It  is  in  these  yearnings  for  economic  and 
social  justice  that  the  AlUance  for  Progress 
has  its  roots;  and  in  the  final  analysis  our 
policy  in  Latin  America  will  be  judged  by 
how  closely  and  succcs.-fuUy  we  identify  our- 
selves with  them.  These  are  the  yearnings 
of  democracy— of  a  people  yearning  to  live 
in  freedom  and  in  dignity— yearnings  so  well 
understood  by  President  Kennedy  when  he 
launched  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  1961 
as  a  bold  new  effort  to  confront  history  with 
reairirmatlons  and  not  despairs. 

-\s  both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Joh'isDu  haNC  made  clear,  we  do  not  want 
Latin  America  lo  become  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  there  is  a  distinct  parallel  to  some  of  the 
problems  facing  both  of  us— problems  we 
can  see  clearly  enough  here  in  America 
merely  by  locking  at  our  cities.  The  problems 
faced  by  Boston,  New  York.  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  differ  perhaps  in  degree  only  from 
those  confronting  the  large  cities  of  Latin 
America  in  housing,  public  services  educa- 
tional faculties— to  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious.  And  many  of  our  associated 
crises  depend  for  their  EoUitions  upon  what 
we  c.-.n  learn  from  e.ach  other. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has 
reached  a  high  level  of  industrialization, 
and  there  is  much  we  have  learned  over 
the  years  in  this  area  that  will  be  of  value 
lo  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in  their 


effort  to  build  a  firm  and  diversifled  indus- 
trial base  At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  United 
States  can  learn  much  about  race  relations 
from  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America.  What 
I  am  saying,  in  short,  is  that  the  welfare  cf 
this  conttntnt  is  a  continental  problem  in 
which  we  all  have  equal  responsibilities  and 
none  a  claim  to  superiority. 

But  the  cry  of  John  Donne,  'Send  not  to 
ask  for  whom  tha  bell  tolls,"  echoes  even 
decfier  Into  our  consciousness  when  we  see  in 
our  own  cities  those  desperate  citizens  who 
have  bypassed  the  democratic  process  as  they 
seek  other  avenues  to  bring  their  plight  to 
public  attention  and  aciion 

The  great  lesson  for  us  all  is  that  time  is 
not  on  our  side- that  desperate  acts  demand 
a  firm  response  in  upholding  the  law.  but 
they  demand  equally  firm  measures  to  correct 
the  causative  ills.  For  if  we  want  to  see  de- 
mocracy fulfill  its  destiny,  then  we  liave  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  conditions  iire 
cr':r.t:'d  that  will  allow  it  to  flower. 

Viewed  in  this  frame7.'ork,  the  struggle 
of  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  to  bring 
about  social  justice  and  create  viable  demo- 
cratic regimes  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  is  readily  understandable.  Even  as  all 
too  many  of  our  citizens  live  outside  the 
main.stream  of  our  society,  masses  of  Latin 
American  people  are  really  not  part  of  their 
nation.';'  lives,  and,  therefore,  they  play  no 
part  in  the  democratic  process. 

In  assessing  the  progress  made  by  the  Al- 
liance, we  must,  therefore,  understand  that 
the  average  citizen — the  man  who  will  ul- 
timatrly  decide  the  future  of  the  Alliance 
and  of  the  continent — will  not  become  an 
ardent  supporter  of  democracy  because  of  any 
statistics  of  monthly  car  loadings  or  rising 
figures  on  a  graph.  What  he  wants  to  see  is 
Improvement  In  his  life  and  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  great  question,  cf  course.  Is  whether 
he  is  seeing  this  improvement. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Latin  America  is 
not  yet  reaching  the  AlUance  goal  of  a  2.5 
percent  increase  in  per  capita  gross  national 
product  each  year.  The  available  data  in- 
dicates the  figure  v.-as  I  8  percent  for  last 
year. 

The  real  point,  however,  is  that  gross  na- 
tional product  statistics  in  themselves  are 
a  poor  measure  of  development.  Figures  in 
this  area  are  mere  abstractions  which  do  not 
reflect  whether  the  mass  of  i>eople  is  better 
or  worse  off  than  before.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  our  per  capita  gross  national 
product  increase  last  year  was  1.3  percent. 

What  IS  the  measure  of  such  improvement 
in  Latin  America?  To  me  it  is  the  extent  to 
which  Latin  American  nations  are  helping 
themselves  in  creating  a  viable  climate  for 
development.  Take  government  revenues. 
Since  the  start  of  the  Alliance,  nearly  every 
government  of  Latin  America  has  reformed 
and  strengthened  its  tax  strticture.  With 
only  three  exceptions,  government  income 
is  substantially  above  pre-Punta  del  Este 
levels.  In  some  cases,  the  increases  are  above 
the  Increases  in  gross  national  product. 

Furthermore.  Investments  iu  social  serv- 
ices, the  human  sector,  of  course,  do  not 
produce  the  spect;tcular  results  infrastruc- 
ture investments  do.  Nor  are  they  reflected 
in  present  sross  national  product  growth 
figures.  But  they  are  the  surest  guarantee  of 
continued  development  in  the  years  to  come. 
And  they  do  reinforce  the  deeply  significant 
fact  that  the  development  of  Latin  America 
is  greater  than  its  growth. 

"Ihere  is  another  measure  I  should  men- 
tion— the  participation  by  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  themselves.  In  the  past  seven 
years  the  gross  investment  in  Alliance  pro- 
grams has  totalled  $115  billion.  Of  this 
amount.  88  percent  has  been  invested  by  the 
Latin  Americans,  while  the  United  States' 
share  has  come  to  6.7  percent — with  the  rest 
coming  from  other  sources. 
The  self-help   feature  of  the  Alliance   is 
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stronger  than  any  program  of  assistance  any- 
where in  the  world;  and  it  is  designed  to 
iinng  about  sweeping  changes  in  the  basic 
institutions  of  Latin  society. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Alliance  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  it  accomplishes  its 
i.;oals.  Potential  for  violent  revolution  still 
i-.'iists  in  the  sordid  slums  in  Latin  -America, 
in  the  backward  villages  where  the  heritage 
i.f  centuries  of  neglect  remains  greater  than 
the  effort  to  overcome  it.  It  is  this  effort 
that  the  Alliance  must  now  inspire  with  In- 
i  reasing  urgency. 

It  is  an  effort  that  demands  searching  so- 
cial and  economic  changes — changes  that 
may  create  temporary  dislocations.  We  must 
learn  not  only  to  live  with  this  kind  of 
change — peaceful  change — but  to  encourage 
it  to  its  fullest  expression.  Only  as  its  tempo 
increases  will  the  potential  for  violence 
decrease. 

The  future  of  the  Alliance  will  depend  not 
on  the  politicians  or  government  oiticials 
from  North  or  South  America.  It  will  depend 
on  the  little  man.  particularly  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman.  Three-fifths  of 
ilie  people  of  Latin  America  are  under  24 
years  of  age.  and  their  numbers  keep  grow- 
ing. They  are  intensely  proud  of  their  coun- 
tries and  they  do  not  need  to  be  told  how 
important  it  is  for  them  to  build  democratic 
.societies  that  insure  their  people  the  great- 
est degree  of  freedom,  individual  dignity  and 
opportunity.  They  are  determined  10  do  so — 
with  or  wiijiout  us — for  these  are  the  people 
who  are  searching  ui  express  themselves  in 
a  revolution  for  social  justice.  Tlic  Alliance 
must  take  root  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
minds.  It  must  l>ecome  their  personal  revolti- 
tion.  It  must  become  the  Alliance  of  the  Peo- 
ple. Then,  and  only  then,  will  it  succeed. 
We  owe  it  to  the  future  to  help  them  achieve 
this  goal. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  that  the  progress  made 
tlUs  past  year  by  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Hemisphere  since  President  John- 
sons  meeting  with  the  other  American 
Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  bodes  well  for 
the  future  We  know  more  about  each  other 
and  understand  each  other's  intcr-conti- 
nental  problems  far  better  than  we  ever  did 
before — a  knowledge  and  an  understanding 
v.-e  gained  by  working  together  to  advance 
the  Alliance  and  to  find  common  solutions 
to  our  common  problems. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  an  exciting  and  far-reaching  experi- 
ment in  the  effective  application  of  inultl- 
lateral  diplomacy.  A  Commo'h  Market  .  .  . 
road  and  harbor  and  telecommunications 
projects  .  .  .  regional  progr;ims  in  educa- 
tion, science  and  technology  ...  a  Latin 
American  educational  television  network  .  .  . 
new  approaches  to  old  population  prob- 
lems .  .  .  pioneering  agricultural  programs 
...  all  these  and  more  are  now  the  manifesta- 
tion of  multilateralism  in  hemisphere  af- 
fairs— a  development  that  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  promising  in  the  whole  area  of  in- 
ternationalism since  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  can  chart  the  way 
to  the  future. 

The  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
states  that  it  is  established  "on  the  basic 
principle  that  free  men  working  through 
the  institution  of  representative  democracy 
can  best  satisfy  man's  aspirations."  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  future  of  the 
Alliance  will,  to  a  large  extent,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  capacity  of  progressive  demo- 
cratic governments  and  their  leaders  to  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  this  development  in 
multilateral  cooperation. 

The  road  ahead  remains  difficult.  How 
successfully  we  negotiate  it  will  dejoend  en- 
tirely upon  the  ability  of  all  the  Americans — 
North  and  South — to  overlook  the  petty 
grievances  and  keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the 
goal  that  must  be  our  mutual  hope — a  hemi- 
sphere in  w-hich  economic  and  political  free- 
dom Is  not  a  promise  of  the  future  but  a 
reality  of  the  present. 


President  Kennedy  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing Siiid  that  the  struggle  for  democracy  and 
freedom  "is  going  to  be  won  or  lost  right 
here  in  Latin  America." 

What  he  meant.  I  think,  is  that  if  we 
cannot,  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
win  the  battle  for  men's  hearts  and  minds 
in  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  where 
we  share  common  ties  of  hlsto.ry,  geography 
and  tradition,  then  it  is  unlikely  that  de- 
mocracy can  fare  better  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

But  all  indications  arc  that  we  can  win, 
and  that  we  will  win.  If  we  reject  the  recipes 
offered  by  the  cynics  and  do-nothings-» -and 
the  know-nothings — if  our  actions  are 
guidetl  by  our  faith  In  democracy  and  in  the 
power  of  international  cixiperation — tjien  I 
um  confident  that  we  can  move  forward  to- 
ward a  brighter  tomorrov,-  in  a  hemisphere 
and  in  a  world  free  from  war  and  free  Irom 
want. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  FORM  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT THREATENED  BY  EX- 
CESSIVE RESTRAINT  IN  DEALING 
WITH  RIOTERS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  rnd  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Horida? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy that  has  .sprung  up  as  the  re- 
.sult  of  orders  to  the  police  to  exerci.se 
"restraint"  with  looters  and  arsonists 
has  centered  around  the  spurious  issue 
of  which  is  most  sacred,  life  or  property. 
Posed  in  such  a  manner,  the  options 
present«l  mi§s  wide  the  mark. 

The  real  issue,  and  the  one  that  has 
been  completely  ignored,  is  which  is  most 
important,  preserving  the  physical 
safety  of  a  law  violator  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  foi-m  of  government. 

Those  that  take  the  simplistic  view, 
as  does  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
and  most  civil-  and  not-so-civil-rights 
leaders,  argue  that  the  physical  safety — 
even  of  a  lawbreaker — is  more  sacred 
than  a  S50  suit  and  that  when  faced  v.ith 
tuch  a  choice,  the  police  must  refrain 
from  taking  firm  action  if  the  life  or 
physical  safety  of  the  looter  is  threat- 
ened by  such  action.  Few  can  seriously 
disagree  that  a  human  life  is  more  sacred 
than  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  television  set 
cr  even  a  whole  building.  But  is  this 
leally  the  issue? 

Since  the  formation  of  our  Republic, 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  have 
given  their  lives  or  suffered  injury  in 
vivid  attestation  to  the  fact  that  life  is 
patriotically  sacrificed  when  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  freedoms  and  of  our 
form  of  go^'ernment  is  challenged.  For 
our  form  of  government,  with  all  its 
respect  for  liuman  life,  places  the  high- 
est premium  on  safeguarding  itself  and 
thus  the. individual  freedoms  of  all  of  its 
citizens. 

Thus,  whenever  our  freedoms  have 
been  threatened,  men  have  even  gone  to 
war  to  protect  them. 

We  often  talk  about  the  importance  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  yes,  freedom  to 
peaceably  assemble.  And  properly  we 
should  for  these  are  basic  freedoms  which 
our  men  have  fought  and  died  for  in  war 


after  war.  But  the.se  are  not  the  exclusive 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  Americans,  protect- 
ed by  our  Constitution  and  laws,  and  for 
which  Americans  have  given  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

There  is  al.so  the  freedom  to  own  and 
enjoy  private  property,  a  freedom  many 
would  have  us  forget. 

Economically,  the  legally  protected 
right  to  ow'i  private  property  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  type  and  quality  of 
life  we  enjoy.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  the 
knowledge  that  we  can  own  both  ical  and 
personal  property  and  thus  improve  the 
lives  of  ourselves  and  our  families  that 
encourages  us  to  expend  our  time  and 
labor.  And  it  is  this  drive,  this  initiative 
to  work  hard,  that  has  pi'oduced  for  all 
citizens  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
woi'ld  has  ever  known.  Generated  by  the 
ext^ectation  of  gain,  this  notion  has  been 
able  tfl  produce  the  goods  and  services 
which  allow  us  to  successfully  compete  in 
the  world's  markets,  feed  a  generous  por- 
tion of  a  hungry  world,  maintain  our 
own  economy,  assist  less  fortunate  na- 
tions, help  the  sick  and  elderly  in  Ameri- 
ca and  el-sewhere.  and  maintain  our  own 
high  standard  of  living— and  to  emerge 
as  the  leading  Nation  of  the  fcce  nations 
of  the  world. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union,  aware  that  pri- 
vate ownership  produces  the  greatest  div- 
idends, has  begun  to  permit  certain  of 
its  citizens  the  right  to  own  limited 
means  of  production  and  retain  some  of 
the  fruits  of  labor  spent. 

The  desire  to  ixjssess  is  a  ba.sic  human 
trait  as  was  crassly  attested  to  by  the 
mere  ob.servance  of  looters  in  action. 
with  arms.  cars,  and  even  trucks  loaded 
down  with  ill-gotten  goods. 

To  allow  the  fruits  of  one's  labor  to 
go  unguarded  and  unpi-otected  as  was 
the  case  in  Washington.  DC,  and  other 
cities  during  the  most  recent  outbreak 
of  riots,  and  to  add  insult  to  injui-y  by 
requiring  the  owners  of  the  remains  of 
this  property  to  clean  up  and  remove 
the  debris  under  penalty  of  law  as  is 
being  required  in  Washington,  has  the 
self-defeating  effect  of  encouraging  fur- 
ther looting  and  discouraging  the  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  private  capital  for 
business  enterprises.  While  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  means  fewer  payrolls 
and  more  jiublic  welfare,  the  ultimate 
result  can  produce  a  system  too  nsky  to 
invest  private  capital — private  enterprise 
system  devoid  of  willing,  noncoerced 
private  enterprise. 

The  Attorney  General  has  ar'.;ued  tiiat 
police  action  which  endangers  the  lives 
of  the  looters  and  arsonists  will  cause 
an  escalation  of  the  riot  itself.  The  lacts 
clearly  disprove  this  contention.  In 
Washington,  the  looters  were  given  free 
reign  for  15  hours.  Police  were  ordered 
to  stand  by  while  looting  went  on  under 
their  noses  highly  ijubllcized  through 
television  news  coverage  thereby  encour- 
aging further  looting  in  its  truest  escala- 
tory  sense.  Not  until  Federal  troops  were 
brought  in  and  the  police  eventually 
given  the  authority  to  make  arreets  were  f 
the  fires  brought  under  control  and  order 
restored.  Had  this  action  been^taken 
immediately,  I  am  convinced  that  fewer 
than  the  14  livs  would  have  been  lost 
and  significantly  loss  injui-y  than  the 
$30  million  to  property  and  persons  and 
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the  loss  eX  over  $40  million  in  decreased 
bu.s:nf>s.s  during  the  5-week  period  fol- 
low n^  the  riots  would  have  resulted. 

T'.ere  is  in  America  today  a  danger- 
ous, and — in  this  administration,  partic- 
ularly— prevailing  philosophy  which  has 
the  effect  of  condoning  rioter's  holidays 
in  the  name  of  the  goal  being  sought — 
economic  and  property  betterment.  The 
philosophy  appears  to  embrace  the  dis- 
turbing suggestion  tiaat  a  civil  riot  to 
acquire  more  property  is  a  civil  right  and 
that  those  engaged  in  the  riot — regard- 
less of  the  hann  they  are  causing — are 
themselves  entitled  to  nonarrcst  oven 
wliile  they  are  engaged  in  the  riot  and  the 
-stealing  of  otlier  peoples'  property.  The 
obvious  danger  inherent  in  this  permis- 
sive crime  philosophy  is  that  it  gives  en- 
couragement to  individuals  to  riot  and 
loot  and  bum  whenever  they  get  the  in- 
clination or.  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
ca.'^e  in  Washington,  receive  the  encour- 
leenient  and  tlie  instructions  to  do  so 
:rom  rabble  :ousers  such  as  Stokley 
C'ai-rr.ichaei 

Once  tlie  fear  of  physical  injury  and/ 
or  jail  is  eliminated,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  deter  such  activities.  The  less  ob- 
vious danger  is  to  diminish,  if  not  en- 
tirely eliminate,  the  sanctity  of  the 
rmtit  to  owner.ship  of  private  property 
if  demands  on  our  free  enterprise  and  In- 
dividual initiative  system  is  to  continue. 

In  tlie  anal  analysis,  civil  disorders  ac- 
companied by  looting  and  arson  pose  a 
diiect  tlueat — not  only  to  the  persons 
wliose  property  is  being  ravaged — but  to 
evcrv  American  who  is  concerned  about 
preserving  our  system  of  government. 
For  it  :s  our  system  of  government  that 
is  bein:;  challenged  today  and  the  sol- 
diers 01  disorder  who  are  bringing  bat- 
tle, anarciiy  and  rebellion  to  the  streets 
of  America  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  their  action.  Swift 
and  forceful  action  by  those  vested  with 
the  authoritv  to  maintain  law  and  order — 
the  police — fhould  be  the  expected  con- 
sequence of  law  violation,  particularly 
wiien  such  violation  poses  an  obvious 
danger  to  persons  and  property. 

Certainly  this  view  would  prevail 
anions  the  thousands  of  families  merci- 
lessly burned  aut  and  the  survivors  of  the 
cremated  innocent  persons  whose  most 
precious  right — to  life  itself — was  snuffed 
out  by  the  rebellious  rioters.  Is  not  the 
;it,'ht  to  police  protection  to  preserve 
one's  person  and  property  from  harm 
a  civil  right? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O  Hara  of  Michigan  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert',  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Nelsen  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fo.rdi.  for  May  22,  1968.  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Ha.nna  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert > .  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  oiliciai  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissio.    to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legi.-ila- 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  20  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskild  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  BiTHANAN.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  for  15  minutes.  May  22. 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols*  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNCELL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DfLSKi  in  four  instances  and  in 
one  instance  to  include  remarks  made  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

M;-.  McCoRMACK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  to  rcvisB  and  extend 
his  remarks  made  earlier  today  to  be 
placed  in  a  special  order  granted  to  Mr. 
Betts  of  Ohio. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskill)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  i 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reinecke  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.   SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NICHOLS)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PqDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  L'ecgett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  ST  Germain. 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
.Mr. 
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Mr. 
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Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


V'.^MK. 

Rarick  in  .'-tx  in.stances 

Resnick  in  two  instances. 

Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Irwin  in  three  instances. 

Addabbo. 

Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

WniTENER  in  two  instances. 

Celler. 

Adams  in  two  instances. 

Matsunaga. 

Delaney. 

Shipley. 

Boland  in  three  instances. 

Daniels. 

Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Bingham  in  two  instances. 

VAX  Deer  LIN. 

Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Hacan  in  three  instances. 

Rogers  of  Florida  in  six  instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2275.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  works  of  improve- 
ment upon  request  of  local  organizations;  to 
the  Committee    in   .Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLE.50N.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  iiad  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Si^eaker: 

HR.  15131.  hn  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purfKJses; 

HR.  15364.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
particip.ition  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-. \merican  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HR.  15822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 
S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  15863.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  ATmy  Medical  Service  to  the  Army 
Medical  Department;  and 

HR.  16409.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
provide  salary  increases  for  teachers  and 
school  officers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,   and   for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  .Us^D  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Ijill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  tli2  following 
titles: 

S.  rei.  -An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore: 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  re.ippoinlment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Orecnewalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S  J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Haskins 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 


S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M.  Bur- 
den as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECurrvE  communications, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1864.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
proposal  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1968  to  support  our  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia  i  H.  Doc.  315): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1865.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  St.ites,  transmitting  a 
proposal  for  supplemenuil  appropriations  for 
civilian  and  mlllt.ary  pay  Increases  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year  1968  (H. 
Doc.  No.  316):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  tor  the  immunity 
from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  case  of  a  communications  satellite  .'sys- 
tem: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1867.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUttes,  transmiicing  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  aeronautical  repair  parts  manufac- 
tured at  naval  air  stations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  proposals  for  32  proj- 
ects selected  for  funding  under  section  200(  a ) 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
pursuant  to  section  200(b)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1869.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  provide  a 
new  maritime  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  i-.nd  Fisheries. 

1870.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmiiiing 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  visiting 
scientist  and  scholar  program  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  define  the 
terms  "widow,"  "widower,"  "child,"  and 
"parent,"  for  serviceoien's  group  life  insur- 
ance purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
-Affairs. 

1872.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  .Annual  Report  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Act  of  June  18.  1934.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  81-566;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMin  EES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR.  13366.  A  bill  to 
exempt  certain  vessels  engaged  In  the  fishing 
Industry  from  the  requirements  of  certain 
laws;  with  amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  1399). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoii^e  on  the  .state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.u-iue  iind  Fisheries.  H.R.  16127  A  bill  to 
Increase  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
officers  for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rcpt.  No.  1400) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  17024.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  1727  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  permit 
prosecution  of  postal  employees  for  failure  to 
remit  postage  due  collections,  under  the  post- 
al imbczekment  .'^t:itute,  section  1711  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  ( Rept.  No.  1401) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houf«  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HR.  8953.  A  blU  to  imend  the 
act  of  November  21,  1341  (55  Stat.  773).  pro- 
viding or  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or 
relocat;on  of  certain  highway  and  railroad 
bridges  In-  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1402).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1178.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HR.  14907,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ( Rept.  No. 
1403).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1179,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2349,  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
Judges  (Rept.  No.  1404).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  17401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  17402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON ; 

H.R.  17403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  17404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  e.stab- 
Ushment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  .African  Institute  for  Cultur.il 
and  Technical  Interchange;  to  the  Commit- 
tse  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 

H  R.  17405.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  ContinentiU  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  17406.^    bill    to    repeal    Public    Law 
90-203."  approved  December   15,   1967,  which 
prohibits  certain  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  from   fosienng  or   participaWing 
in  gambling  activities;   to  the  Comniitice  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   RARICK : 
H  R.  17407.  A   bill   to  create  a   marine  re- 
sources conservation  itnd  development  fund, 
to   pro\ide  for   the  distribution   of  revenues 
from  (Jutrr  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  lor 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUEP  : 
H.R.  17408.  A  bill  to  iimcnd  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  United  States  Code  to  remove 
the    prohibitions    against    importing,    trans- 
porting, and  mailing  In  llie  U..S.  mails  arti- 
cles for  preventing  conception,  and  advertise- 
ments with  respect  to  such  articles;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
H.R.  17409.   A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
compensation  lor  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   "U   Vet- 
erans' Affairs 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  R.  17410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
Stales  Code,  to  llnUt  the  categories  oj  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  o(  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  hous-ing,  and  for 
(jthcr  i)urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

Ey  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Burton  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
CowuER.  Mr  FisHtR,  Mr  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Denney,  Mr.  BusR.  Mr.  ?'arb- 
STEIN,  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Utt,  and  Mr. 

L.ATTA)  : 
H  R    17411.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice    of   Federal    employees    in    employee- 
management  relations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H  R.  17412.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  u  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN,    Mrs.    Hansen    of   Washington, 
Mrs.    May,    Mr.    Olsen,    Mr.    Wvatt, 
Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr. 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Meeds)  ; 
H.R.  17413.  A  bill  1-'  authorize  the  i.dditlon 
of    certain   Federal    reclamation    projects   in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  participate  in  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ada.ms, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Mathi- 
AS.    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Nelsen,    Mr, 
SisK,   Mr,   Springer,   Mr.   Steiger  oI 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Winn  )  : 
H.R.  17414.  A  hill   to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  -Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  17415.  .A  bill  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 
private  pension  plans,  to  establish  nunimum 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  to  provide  an  insurance 
program  guaranteeing  plan  termination  pro- 
tection, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY : 
H.R.  17416.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, imemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   McMILLAN    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Whitener)  : 
H.R.  17417.  A  bill  to  prohibit  extortion,  or 
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Che  transmission  of  threats  to  persons  or 
property,  by  means  of  telephone,  telegraph. 
rcwlio,  oral,  or  written  communications,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  .*n  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS  ( by  request)  : 
H  R  17418  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  plan  and  Jjrovlcle 
financial  iissistance  for  airport  development, 
and  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H  R  17419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  12.  1895.  to  provide  for  the  distinc- 
tive printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  remarks  actually  spwlien  during  proceed- 
ings ,aid  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.\cirrunistration. 

By  Mr  EILBERG: 
HJ  Res.  1278  Joint  resolution  to  provide  I 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
Hcnise  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1971.  to  be 
ulan-ned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  iissist  the 
States  in  conducting  similar  conferences  on 
.mmg  pnor  to  the  White  House  Conference 
IT!  .^sane.  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the 
G<irr.n-iit-*ee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr    BROOMFIELD: 
H  Res   1180  Resolution  to  initiate  negotia- 
yons    toward    a    nonproliferation    treaty    on 
conventional   weapons   for   the   Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clau.se   1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

se\erally   reierred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H  R.  17420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henricus 
Bierens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING: 
H  R.  17421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.    Coulter;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H  R.  17422.  A   bill    for   the    relief  of  Carlo 
DeMarco;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H  R  17423.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Frisella;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  17424    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Varvara 
Lolzou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R.  17425.  A    bill    for   the   rehef   of   Juan 
Peral;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  17426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonia 
Curlel;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    IRWIN: 
H  R.  17427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel- 
angelo   Morelli;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H  R.  17428.  A   bill    for    the   relief  of   Irene 
Ivy    Shaw;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MINSK  ALL: 
H.R  17429.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
James  S.  K.  Tsai;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17430.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   John 
Hachem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Genna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  R.  17432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glrolamo 
Lentini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  17433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Len 
Yong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    REES: 

H  R.  17434  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chung  Jin  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  17435!  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Sang 
In  Kim;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H  R  17436  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johng 
Goic  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr   RYAN: 

H.R.  17437    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshua 
Eyal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    YATES: 

H  R.  17438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Kaloo 
Chandiram  Thadhanl  and  his  wife.  Rekha 
Thadhani:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  (.^apers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

320  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  the  Townsliip  of  Wood- 
bridge.  N,J..  relative  to  legislation  dealing 
with  trucli  size  and  weight  limits  on  inter- 
state highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worics. 

321.  .Also,  petition  of  Gushiliawa-Son  Mu- 
nicipal Assembly  Nakagami-Gun,  Okinawa. 
Ryukyu  Islands,  relative  to  B-52  strategic 
bombers  based  on  Okinawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 
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REPORT   TO   CO.NSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

'       IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  report  to  my  con- 

.-^tituents: 

Memo 

Poor  People's  March  .  .  .  Some  2.000  people 
are  camped  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  and  will  demonstrate  here  in 
support  of  their  demands  for  legislation  to 
"eliminate  poverty  ".  It  would  be  nice  if  it 
were  possible  to  end  poverty  with  federal 
legislation.  The  following  broadcast  by 
David  Bnnkley.  NBC  News,  suggests  that  the 
Poor  People's  March  has  come  to  the  wrong 
place. 

"What  is  called  the  Poor  People's  March  on 
Washington  is  here — the  first  stages — and  the 
rest  comes  later.  Its  purpose  is  to  dramatize 
the  unhappiness  of  the  poor  people,  white, 
black,  plus  some  Indians,  and  to  demand  the 
Federal  Government  appropriate  tax  money 
to  help  them. 

■■.\s  one  who  has  observed  the  government 
of  the  US.  in  action  for  about  23  years.  I 
would  say,  with  some  reluctance,  I  believe 
they're  conung  to  the  wrong  place.  I  do  not 
believe  the  answer  to  their  problems  lies  in 
Washington  at  all. 

"Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  one  of  the  more 
proi-ocative  of  American  thinkers  nnd  critics 
of  our  social  scene,  said  in  a  speech  some  time 
ag»  it  was  time  liberals  stopped  believing  the 
government  had  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
doing  good.  I  believe  he  was  right  and  that 
it's  past  the  time  when,  for  anyone  with 
a  problem  or  a   need  or  a  want,   the  best 


place  to  turn  was  the  Federal  Government  It 
is  not  The  instrument  of  national  govern- 
ment simply  is  not  tuned  finely  enough  to 
deal  with  a  private  individual  problem  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  unable  to  cope 
with  a  modern  society. 

"Obviously,  the  government  Is  able  to  col- 
lect huge  sums  of  money  from  the  taxpay- 
ers— to  collect  them  in  a  grossly  unfair  way. 
And  then  to  spend  it  in  a  grossly  political 
way  when  it  enters  heavy  footedly  into  a  deli- 
cate social  situation,  it  often  only  makes  it 
worse.  There  are  several  reasons:  one  is,  in 
some  respects,  it  has  too  much  power.  It  had 
the  power  to  get  us  into  a  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  public,  directly  or  indirectly, 
but  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  will  or  its 
attitudes  on  any  individual.  All  it  can  do  Is 
make  him  pay  his  taxes  and  obey  the  written, 
statutory  law,  at  least  in  public.  It  does  not 
have  the  power  to  force  anyone  to  be  a  decent- 
human  being. 

"Except  in  the  most  public  and  overt  forms, 
it  does  not  have  the  power  to  bridle,  restrict 
or  control  the  various  human  appetites,  good 
or  bad;  it  cannot  control  even  its  own  bu- 
reaucracy— those  who  are  on  its  own  pay- 
roll. 

"Obviously,  the  government  can  give  money 
to  the  poor.  Indeed,  it  gives  money  to  the 
poor  now  in  the  various  forms  of  welfare,  but 
several  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  welfare 
programs  say  the  total  program  is  a  total 
failure.  If  there  are,  say  100,000  people  who 
are  poor,  then  there  are  100.000  different  rea- 
sons. But  when  the  Federal  Government 
comes  to  deal  with  their  poverty,  we  can  ex- 
pect it  wtU  try  to  deal  with  all  of  them  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way.  for  administra- 
tive reasons — because  otherwise,  they  will  not 
all  fit  into  a  computer. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  believe  the  Federal 
Government  had  the  means  to  end  poverty 
in  America.  But  t  don't." 

Congress:  The  Senate  is  considering  the 
Safe   Streets   and   Crime   Control   Act.   The 


House  lii-st  week  pas.sed  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  bill  and  takes  up  a  long  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous bills  this  week.  These  bills.  a"mong 
others,  are  being  considered  in  various  House 
and  Senate  committees:  Proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  lower  voting 
age  from  21  to  18;  to  allow  counsel  to  assist 
clients  in  local  draft  board  proceedings;  to 
provide  a  new  maritime  program:  to  facili- 
tate  entry  of  foreign  tovirists.  and  U>  author- 
ize noise  abatement  regulations. 

Green  Bay  Oil  Pollution:  I  announced 
last  week  that  Coast  units  in  the  area  have 
been  directed  to  be  on  the  alert  for  tankers 
dumping  oil  in  Green  Bay.  After  receiving 
reports  of  such  discharges.  I  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Coast 
Guard  and  both  these  agencies  promised  that 
the  law  prohibiting  oil  deposits  would  be 
vigorously  enforced. 


REPORT     TO     THE     22D     CONGRES- 
SIONAL  DISTRICT   OF  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

'  'I     N  t  W     V  U R K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
election  to  Congress,  I  have  made  peri- 
odic reports  to  'he  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict en  major  legislation  and  my  activi- 
ties in  Congress.  I  believe  it  i.=  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  Memixr  lo  infoi-m  his 
constituents  o)  his  position  on  various  is- 
sues and  his  elforts  in  their  behalf.  I  sub- 
iriit  for  the  Record  and  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  my  May  1968  Newslet- 
ter to  the  residents  of  the  22d  District 
of  New  Y'ork : 
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Mat  1968, 
Dear  Friend:   In  some  Congressional   ses- 
sions, it  is  the  members  of  Congress  them- 
selves who  generate  the  force  and  momentum 
that  one  feels  on  Capitol  Hill.  After  the  1964 
election,  for  example,  the  new  liberal  major- 
ity knew  what  it  wanted  and  proceeded,  In 
rapid  and  systematic  fasliion,  lo  enact  such 
Ugislatioii  as  Medicare,  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  the  Model  Cities  Program.  But  this 
vear.  events  in  the  country  have  set  the  tone 
on    Capitol    Hill.    A    conservative    majority, 
elected  in  1366.  has  been  reluctant  to  pass 
the  reforms  that  the  nation  require.';.  But  a 
popular  ferment  has  kept  the  Congress  alert. 
The   source   of    this    ferment    has    been    the 
war  111  Vietnam,  the  crisis  of  the  dollar  and 
the  tragic  assassination  o'  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  T.ie  rosult  has  scarcely  been 
a  legislative  program  equal  to  the  national 
needs.    The    Kcpublican-Dlxiecrat    coalition 
sees  to  it  that  we  rcm.iin  behind  the  times. 
Before    going   on    to    legislation,    however, 
let  me  say  a  word  abi^ut  Vietnam,  because  it 
has  so  profoundly  intluenced  tlie  course  of 
our  national  life  in  recent  years.  Like  every 
reader  of   this  letter,  I  am  thrilled  at  the 
convening  of  the  Vietnam  peace  conference 
in  Paris.  Thus  far,  the  Indications  are  that 
botli  sides  genuinely  want  to  end  the  fight- 
ing. My  own  position  on  the  Vietnam  war  has 
never   been    in    doubt.   Though   I    have   not 
questioned  the  pood  faith  of  the  President, 
I  considered  it  extremely  unwise  for  our  coun- 
try  to  get  involved   in  a   bitter  Asian  land 
war,  especially  one  in  which  the  issues  were 
so  confused.  As  far  back  as  January,  1966,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  that  "I  regard  the 
Vietnam  war  as  wasteful  to  American  lives 
and  resources.   .   .".  More  recently,  I  Joined 
with  colleagues  tD  appeal  to  the  President 
to  halt  the  bombing  of  the  North,  for  "the 
risks  are  catastrophic  Involvement  with  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  pos- 
sible nuclear  v,ar."  I  am  happy  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
war  must  be  brought  to  an  end  and  I  want 
to  thank  you,  my  constituents,  for  support- 
ing me   in   my   appeals   to   our   President,   I 
believe  that  peace — and  the  chance  to  pur- 
sue our  goals  at  home — is  the  only  prudent 
course  for  the  United  States. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, let  me  say  a  word  about  Israel.  I  liave 
asked  the  President  to  furnish  modern  air- 
craft to  Israel  and  to  offer  to  the  world  a 
forthright  guarantee  of  Israel's  security.  I 
have  urged  this  In  the  Interests  of  peace,  not 
war,  for  the  Soviet  Union  Is  arming  the  Arab 
states  at  a  rate  that  can  only  mean  a  further 
attack  on  Israel  is  being  planned.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  lor  me  to  urge  withdrawal  in 
Vietnam  and  a  strong  stand  in  the  Middle 
East.  By  letting  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
Arab  satellites,  know  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate another  attack  on  Israel,  a  sovereign 
state,  we  are  contributing  to  stability  In  that 
region  of  the  world.  That  Is  why  I  believe 
our  country  must  make  very  clear  that  we 
stand  with  Israel  in  its  determination  to  sur- 
vive and  make  for  itself  the  kind  of  land  Its 
people  desire. 

It  is  a  sad  testimony  to  the  temper  of  our 
times  that  so  much  of  this  letter  must  deal 
with  violent  behavior— war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East,  riots  and  crime  in  our  own 
society.  We  like  to  think  of  a  man  becoming 
more  civilized,  yet  violence  continues  to  be 
our  dally  fare.  Last  month,  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  man 
who  preached  non-violence  but  who  died  by 
a  bullet.  His  death  shocked  Congress  into 
passing  an  open  housing  law,  very  much  like 
the  one  New  York  has  had  for  some  years, 
and  a  series  of  riot  controls,  of  which  Dr. 
King  would  also  have  approved.  I  deeply 
hope  that  we  need  no  more  martyrs  for  the 
Just  causes  of  our  society. 

To  meet  the  escalating  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  President  proposed  some  time 
ago  that  Congress  approve  a  plan  to  Increase 
taxes   by   10   percent.  As  a  member  of  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  had  llie  re- 
sponsibility for  considering  that  proposal. 
Some  months  ago,  I  told  you  that  I  opposed 
the  Uix.  Recently,  a  coalition  of  Dlxlecrats 
and  Conservative  Republicans  told  the  Pres- 
ident they  would  not  accept  such  a  tax  un- 
less domestic  programs  were  reduced  by  $6 
billion.  I  have  fought  ux)  long  to  get  these 
programs  underway  nnd  to  keep  them  oper- 
ative. I  will  not  now  consent  to  their  Ijcing 
dismantled.  1  am  therefore  more  opposed 
than  ever  to  the  tax  Increase  and  I  will  not 
play  the  reactionaries'  game. 

The  programs  threatened  by  the  tax  t.iU 
are  the  long-range  weapons  af^alnst  \iolence 
and  crime.  To  deal  with  the  threat  In  the 
£,hort-term,  I  have  strongly  backed  both  gun 
control  and  anti-crime  legislation  in  the  cur- 
rent sesrUon.  I  think  It  is  outrageous  that 
powerful  Interest  groups  continue  to  block 
Federal  controls  on  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  firearms.  We  continue  to  count  the 
great  Americans,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  less  eminent  citizens,  who  are 
kiUiU  becau-^e  a  lunatic  gets  his  hand— quite 
lrg.!:v^on  r.  gun.  As  for  the  anti-crime  log- 
idation.  1  am  particularly  favorable  to  the 
provisions  for  strengthening  local  police 
lorces.  We  need  Federal  aid  to  train,  equip 
a;id  otherwise  bolster  the  men  who  keep 
peace  on  our  streets.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  a  civilized  society  thai?  being  able 
to  walk  the  streets  safely  and  with  a  teeling 
of  Lccuriiy. 

Recently,  I  Introduced  a  bill  known  as 
the  More  Effective  Schools  Act.  modeled  after 
the  educationil  ijroirr,  m  of  New  York's  ov/ii 
United  Federation  of  Teachers.  In  Introduc- 
ing the  bill,  I  stated  that  "no  loncj-range 
c  luse  li.is  contribuu>d  more  to  the  grievous 
condition  of  the  American  poor,  than  appall- 
ing deficiencies  in  our  eduRitional  system." 
Tiic  ])rogram  spelled  out  in  the  bill  would 
reduce  teacher-student  ratios,  ."support  spe- 
ci.il  training  for  teaching  the  poor,  develop 
new  curriculum  and  educational  methods 
and  provide  funds  for  now  construction.  The 
bill  will  be  expensive,  but  for  too  long  we 
in  this  country  have  tried  to  do  a  major  job — 
educate  our  young  people — without  being 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  I  congratulate  New 
York's  tcaciicrs  on  their  thoughtful  planning 
and  on  the  conscientious  efforts  tliey  are 
making  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  people 
in  today's  urban  society. 

The  needs  of  contemporary  urban  society 
are  fe't  nowhere  more  deceply  than  in  our 
own  Congressional  district.  That  Is  why  I 
give  so  much  attention  to  the  programs  th.it 
are  directed  to-ward  our  cities.  I  v.as  deeply 
angered,  for  Instance,  by  the  cuts  Congress 
made  in  anti-poverty  appropriations  and  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  March  to  restore  the 
funds  that  were  eliminated.  I  consider  such 
economies  as  this  to  be  absurd;  we  i)ay  later 
in  broken  lives  for  the  petty  savings  we  make 
today.  I  also  proposed  repeal  of  the  inequities 
In  the  Social  Security  program  enacted  in 
l.-ist  year's  bill,  inequities  that  have  cost  our 
citizens  thousands  In  medicaid  assistance 
and  benefits  under  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC)  Program.  I  have  also  Intro- 
duced a  bin  to  provide  more  low  and  middle 
income  housing  for  our  cities.  Of  course,  I 
supported  the  appropriations  for  Model 
Cities,  which  had  a  promising  st:irt  last  year 
as  an  experimental  program.  On  my  recom- 
mendation, one  of  the  pilot  projects  for  the 
Model  Cities  Program  is  in  our  own  Con- 
gressional District.  The  entire  country  will 
be  looking  to  It  for  lessons. 

Congress,  of  course,  does  not  have  all  the 
answers  for  our  troubled  times.  That  Is  why 
my  staff  and  I  welcome  your  vlewpoints^and, 
furthermore,  stand  ready  to  assist  yojt  In  any 
problems  you  may  have  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Please  call  at  my  office  in  the  Bronx 
at  1004  East  163rd  Street  or  write  to  me  here 
in  Washington. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jacob  H.  Gilbcbt, 
Member  of  Covgres^. 
22d  Congrcisional  District. 
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ISRAEL  BEGINS  2 1ST  YEAR  OP 
STATEHOOD 


HON.  rnrR  w  rddino  jr. 

or    NEW    JEilSET 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Si^caker,  20  years 
afro  the  Jews  of  the  world  at  long  last 
found  a  homeland  they  could  call  Ihcir 
own.  On  May  15,  194S,  the  British  man- 
date in  Palestine  ended  and  Israel  was 
proclaimed  a  free  nnd  independent  state. 
Sijrnlficantly.  the  United  States  was 
the  liist  nation  to  recognize  the  newly 
established  stale,  and  in  the  cnsuin« 
years  we  have  wiliiesscd  in  Israel  a  dy- 
namism nnd  a  will  to  sui-vive  and  ))ros- 
pcr  that  mirror  the  pioneer  days  of  our 
own  preat  history. 

Survival  for  Israel  has  certainly  not 
been  easy,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  i)OS- 
sible  only  because  of  a  pallantry  and  de- 
termination born  of  thousands  of  years 
of  unsixjakable  perspcution.  Yet  despite 
continued  harassment,  she  boasts  today  a 
tcchnoloa;y,  an  educational  system,  and 
an  economy  rivalinR  that  of  any  nation 
in  the  v,  orld  of  comparable  size.  Most  im- 
portantly, ;:.he  represents  a  bastion  of 
freedom  In  an  .ill  too  volatile  Middle 
Ea,st. 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
Israel  will  not  afjain  have  to  demonstrate 
her  ability  to  repel  tho.se  who  would 
thiealcn  her  w ell-beinc  or  even  deny  her 
riEjht  to  existence.  Our  coimtry  must  con- 
tinue to  extend  aid  and  friendship  to 
Israel,  and  we  must  join  hands  with  all 
peace-lo\'inp:  nations  of  the  world  to  as- 
sure her  riKht  to  continue  her  magnifi- 
cent quest  as  outlined  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel : 

We  decl.Tre  that,  with  effects  from  the 
momentfof  the  termination  of  the  niandat*', 
being  tonight,  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  the  6th 
lyar,  5708  (15th  May  1948),  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  elected,  roi^ular  authorities 
of  the  state  In  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion which  shall  be  adopted  by  elected  con- 
stituent assembly  not  later  than  the  1st 
October  194B.  the  people's  council  shall  act  as 
a  provisional  council  of  state,  and  Its  execu- 
tive organ,  the  people's  administration,  shall 
be  the  provisional  government  of  the  Jewish 
State,  to  be  c.Uled  "Israel." 

The  State  oi  Israel  will  be  open  for  Jewish 
immigration  and  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
exiles:  it  will  foster  the  development  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  all  Inhabitants:  It 
will  be  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and  peace 
as  envisaged  by  the  prophets  of  Lsrael:  it  will 
Insure  complete  equality  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights  to  ail  its  inhabitants  irrespective  of 
religion,  race,  or  sex;  It  will  guarantee  free- 
dom of  religion,  conscience,  l.inguage,  educa- 
tion, and  culture;  it  will  s.afeguard  the  holy 
places  of  all  religions;  and  it  will  be  f.iithful 
to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  State  of  Israel  Is  prepared  lo  cooperate 
with  the  agencies  and  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  implementing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  20th 
November  1947.  and  will  take  steps  to  bring 
about  the  economic  union  of  the  whole  of 
Erctz-Israel. 

We  appeal  to  tiie  United  Nations  to  assist 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  building  up  ot  its 
State  and  to  receive  the  State  of  Israel  Into 
the  comity  of  nations. 

We  appeal — in  the  very  midst  of  the  on- 
slaught launched  agamst  us  now  for 
months — to  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  the  State 
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of  Israel  :o  preserve  peace  and  participate  In 
upbuilding  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  lull 
and  equal  cltl2ienshlp  and  due  representation 
in  all  Its  provisional  and  permanent  inBtltu- 
tlons.  i 

We  extend  our  hand  to  all  neighboring 
states  and  their  peoples  In  an  ofler  of  peace 
and  good  nelghborllness,,and  appeal  to  them 
to  establish  bonds  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
help  with  the  sovereign  Jewish  people  settled 
in  Its  own  land.  The  State  of  Israel  la  pre- 
pared to  do  its  share  in  common  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

We  appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  through- 
out the  Diaspora  to  rally  round  the  Jews  of 
Eretz-Israel  In  the  tasks  of  immigration  and 
upbuilding  and  to  stand  by  them  in  the 
great  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  age- 
old  dream — the  redemption  of  Israel. 

Placing  oun  trust  in  the  Almighty,  we  affix 
our  signatures  to  this  proclamation  at  this 
session  of  the  provisional  council  of  state. 
on  the  soil  of  the  homeland.  In  the  city  of 
Tel-Aviv,  on  this  Sabbath  eve,  the  5th  day 
of  Ivar.   5708    (14th  M.w   1948). 


FEED   GRAINS   .AND   WHEAT  PRO- 
GRAMS   SHOULD    BE    ENDED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  FINTDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  standing 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  to  discuss 
farm  programs  is  veiy  much  like  trying 
to  xse  new  language  in  swapping  baseball 
stories. 

Nonetheless,  the  farm  mess — to  use  a 
trite  e.xpression — is  verj-  much  with  us. 

The  triteness  only  sen^es  to  emphasize 
my  belief— and  I  believe  the  convictions 
of  many  commercial  farmers — that  the 
Government  should  get  out  of  the  busi- 
.ness  of  try;ng  to  legislate  prosperity  on 
the  farm  by  means  of  commodity  pro- 
grams. The  reason — it  simply  has  not 
worked. 

Govermntnt  indeed  does  have  a  place 
in  the  farm  spectrum.  It  should  help 
with  research,  act  as  an  umpire  in  the 
ireas  of  regulation,  foster  agricultural 
education,  help  to  meet  credit  problems, 
and — through  land  retirement — ease  the 
adjustment  to  marketplace  disciplines. 

But.  the  mess  with  which  we  now  live. 
and  have  lived  for  nearly  40  years,  is  a 
tangle  of  Goveinment  bureaucracy,  bun- 
gling, and  misinformation. 

In  some  mysterious  way  in  this  highly 
urbanized  Nation  of  ours  we  have  come 
to  the  jimcture  at  which  many  poli- 
ticians— especially  those  who  know  very 
little  about  the  subject — have  come  to 
equate  farm  conmiodity  programs  with 
motherhood.  Very  few  subjects  have  been 
treated  with  more  emotion  and  less  de- 
pendence upon  fact, 

lii  the  full  realization  that  facts  are 
not  as  interesting  as  emotional  outbursts, 
I  will,  nevertheless,  try  to  present  a 
few  simple  and  basic  ones. 

The  first  is  that  since  1933,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  S51  billion — that  is 
billion— on  farm  subsidies  and  controls. 
The  second  point  tied  closely  to  the 
first — is  that  after  all  these  years  and 
all  that  money,  the  farm  parity  index 
is  at  73,  which  on  an  annual  basis  is  at 
the  same  low  point  that  index  was  in 
1933 — in  the  depth  of  the  depression. 

Now,  I  have  no  illusions  about  that 
word  '-parity."  and  I  know  the  pitfalls 
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Inherent  in  Using  It,  but  it  still  represents 
a  general  guideline  on  how  well  or  poorly 
farmers  are  doing  in  relationship  to  other 
segments  of  the  economy. 

I  know,  too,  the  specious  arguments 
of  the  advocates  of  Government  farm 
programs  who  cry,  "Oh,  but  just  think 
how  low  farm  prices  would  have  been," 
had  it  not  been  for  all  these  expensive, 
restrictive,  and  in  some  instance,  idiotic 
farm  programs. 

My  answer  to  these  parrots  of  the 
never-never  land  is  that  they  simply  do 
not  know  where  farm  prices  would  have 
been  without  commodity  programs.  They 
may  make  claim  to  conclusions  which 
are  dressed  up  to  appear  scholarly,  they 
may  ponder  their  own  navels  month  upon 
month,  and  they  may  even,  in  fact,  talk 
to  each  other.  But  the  grim  truth  is  that 
they  do  not  know.  The  situation  reminds 
me  a  bit  of  the  woman  who  wins  big  at 
the  race  track  on  her  first  day  ever  there 
while  the  professional  form  students  go 
home  broke. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  the  gloom- 
sayers  who  lack  confidence  in  the  com- 
petitive economic  system — they  almost 
never  get  people  into  their  forecasts, 
and  people  will  upset  them  just  about 
everj'  time. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  need  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  farmers  are  people,  most  of 
them  well-educated,  experienced,  able 
businessmen. 
A  third  salient  point  should  be  made. 
Over  all  of  these  years  during  which 
this  Congress  has  been  concerned  about 
commodity  control  programs,  more  than 
60  percent  of  America's  farm  produce 
has  been  going  to  market  without  Wash- 
ington's benevolent  controls. 

And  how  have  these  farmers  been 
doing? 
Very  well,  thank  you. 
These  are  the  producers  of  crops  like 
beef,  pork,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and 
they  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
forecast  and  compete  that  rivals  the  best 
business  judgment  of  other  parts  oi  the 
economy. 

It  often  occurs  to  me  that  in  trying  to 
foist  Government  programs  onto  farm- 
ers, members  of  that  sect — and  It  in- 
cludes almost  all  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — actu- 
ally are  demeaning  the  American  farm- 
ers. Of  course,  they  do  not  make  cruel 
jokes.  Tliey  are  more  subtle  than  that. 

But.  the  net  effect  of  all  their  plans  and 
programs  is  to  tell  the  American  farmer 
that  he  is  economically  and  mentally  im- 
potent, and  that  if  only  the  American 
farmer  will  have  the  good  sense  to  leave 
it  all  to  "Big  Brother"  in  Washington, 
ever>-thing  will  be  fine. 

The  catch  is  that  ever>'thing  is  any- 
thing but  fine— the  best  laid  plans 

Ov^  the  years  I  have  wondered  often 
and  hard  why  the  bureaucrats  of  Wash- 
ington ,ibnd  some  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber  insist  on  treating  the  farmer 
as  a  poof  countrj'  cousin. 

When  we  act  like  that,  do  we  really 
apprec^te  that  the  American  farmer  is 
the  mo§i^' e^cient  producer  of  food  and 
fiber  toje,  world  has  ever  known?  Do  we? 
Do  \V'&  really  appreciate  that  he  has 
absorWja  and  put  into  practice  some  of 
the  twjBt  advanced  technology  of  our 
age?  ■■,*■> 

Do  Ve  really*  appreciate  that  our  peo- 
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pie  are  paying  much  le.ss,  on  an  hourly 
wage  basis,  for  food,  than  years  past? 

Do  we  really  appreciate  not  only  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality  and  the  great 
numbers  of  food  products  we  now  can 
buy  the  entire  year  around? 

Do  we  really  appreciate  that  the  mod- 
ern American  farmer  is  an  outstanding 
busines.';man  and  worker  whose  capital 
investment  is  larger  than  that  of  many 
businessmen  in  other  fields. 

If  we  do  appreciate  those  facts  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  American  fai'mer,  I 
wonder  why  we  continue  to  insi.st  ho 
should  be  put  on  the  dole  of  Government 
payments,  placed  in  the  ludicrous  posi- 
tion of  taking  controls  on  what  he  should 
plant  from  the  hands  of  deskbound 
bureaucrats. 

The  district  I  represent  in  Illinois  in- 
cludes some  of  the  veiy  best  farmland  of 
this  Nation.  I  know  there  are  farmers  in 
my  district  who  take  Government  pay- 
ments, who  plan  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  bureaucracy. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  Government  pay- 
ments and  controls  because  I  begrudee 
them.  I  am  opposed  for  the  veiT  simple 
reason  that  I  know  the  able  farmers  of 
my  district,  and  able  fai-mers  ever>-- 
where,  will  do  better  economically  with- 
out the  fetters  of  Government  controls. 

My  creat  fear  is  that  -even  the  best 
farmer  in  the  United  States  slowly  can 
become  addicted  to  Government  pay- 
ments. .And.  let  my  coUcacues  be  aware 
that  bureaucrats  know  this,  too. 

They  know — as  I  fear — that  the  best 
intentions  and  judament  can  be  sMh- 
verted  and  ruined  by  the  constancy  of  a 
Government  payment.  'When  that  hap- 
pens, the  bureaucrat  has  the  farmer  ex- 
actly where  he  wants  him — thumb- 
screwed. 

I  have  wondered  too.  with  all  this  talk 
of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  .some 
of  our  citizens,  how  different  that  pro- 
posal is  than  Government  payments  to 
farmers.  Is  it  really  different? 

I  have  not  liked  to  think  that  farmers 
are  on  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  but  I 
have  come  to  acknowledge  to  myself 
that  here  I  would  not  be  completely 
objective  and  accurate  if  I  made  such 
an  appraisal. 

What  do  I  propose  we  do  about  all  this? 

Supported  by  several  other  Members 
of  this  Congress,  including  a  Democratic 
Senator.  I  am  advocating  legislation  to 
end  controls  and  subsidies  on  two  of  the 
six  supported  crops— wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

Our  proposal  would  take  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  business  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, storing,  pricing,  and  otherwise  con- 
trolling the  production  of  the.se  grains. 

It  would  provide  credit  guarantees  so 
that  farmers  could  borrow  against  their 
harvested  crops.  That,  in  turn,  would  en- 
able them  to  supplant  the  bureaucrats  in 
deciding  when  to  move  their  produce 
onto  the  open  market. 

The  four  remaining  controlled  crops — 
tobacco,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  rice— also 
can  be  similarly  freed  through  carefully 
operated  transitions. 

This  is  not  only  in  the  interests  of  sav- 
ing billions  of  dollars  of  Government 
money— as  important  as  that  is — but  it 
is  vital  to  our  vast  population — con- 
sumers. 

For,  make  no  mistake.  Government 
commodity   programs   encourage   inefli- 
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cient  production  patterns.  And.  any  time 
food  is  produced  less  efficiently  than  it 
can  be,  it  will  be  more  expensive  than  It 
need  be. 

Most  important  of  all,  ending  com- 
modity programs  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  vitality  and  advancement  of  those 
who  till  the  fields— the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

Herewith  is  the  text  of  my  proposal — 
H.R.  8001 — to  end  existing  programs  for 
feed  grains  and  wheat  and  to  replace 
them  with  a  program  under  which 
farmers  will  be  able  to  compete  for  ex- 
panding markets  without  the  encum- 
brance of  Government  interference  and 
dictation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  8001 
A  bin  to  repeal  the  authority  for  the  current 
wheat  ,and  feed  grain  programs  and  to 
auhorize  pfograms  that  will  permit  the 
market  system  to  work  more  etlectively  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  wnd  lor  other  pur- 
pose". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat  and  Feed  Grains 
Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS   OF   F.ACT   AND   DECI..^RATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Government-held  surpluses  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  of  years  past  have 
been  largely  eliminated.  This  improved 
situation  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors 
including  rapidly  expanding  domestic  use  of 
grains,  greatly  increased  commercial  exports, 
and  United  States  food  aid  shipments  to  meet 
emergencies  and  foster  economic  progress  in 
undeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Nation  and  a 
hungry  world  need  increased  production  and 
use  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  This  objective 
is  Inconsistent  with  programs  which  pay 
farmers  to  restrict  tlieir  plantings.  Increased 
needs  at  home  and  abroad  require  the  dis- 
continuance of  outmoded  programs. 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  re- 
peal all  authority  for  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates, 
diversion  payments,  and  price-support  pay- 
ments on  wheat,  and  base  acreages,  diversion 
payments,  and  price-support  payments  on 
feed  grains.  It  is  further  intended  that  the 
current  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventory, 
along  with  these  coming  into  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventory  from  the  1967 
crops,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
which  disrupts  the  market  price.  It  is  also 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
Government  insurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  recourse  loans  to  producers  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Such  insured  recourse  loans 
shall  be  made  available  through  banks  and 
other  private  financial  institutions.  These 
actions  will  permit  the  market  to  operate 
and  enable  producers  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  get  their  income  in  the  marketplace. 

TITLE  I— TERMINATION  OF  EXISTING 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  eSfective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum — 

(a I  sections  321  through  339  of  parts  II 
and  III  of  subtitle  B  and  section  379(a) 
through  379  (j)  of  subtitle  D  of  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  31;  7  U.S.C.  et  seq.).  are 
repealed;  parts  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  subtitle  B 
are  redesignated  ivs  parts  II,  III.  and  IV.  re- 
spectively, and  subtitle  F  is  redesignated  as 
subtitle  D;  and 

(b)  subsection  ( I )  of  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590p),  as  amended,  is  repealed. 
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Sec.  102.  Efifectlve  with  the  1968  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26,  1941.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  74.  Seventy -seventh  Congress, 
55  Stat.  203) .  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  103.  EfTecUve  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, section  327  and  328  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703 
Eighty-seventh  Congress)    arc  repealed. 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  the  1968  crop.3  of 
wheat,  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum, the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  ;is 
amended  (7  U.S.C,  1441  note),  is  amended — 

(a)  by  changing  section  105  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  beginning  with  the  1968  crops, 
price  supports  shall  not  be  made  available  to 
producers  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye.  barley,  and  grain  sorghum." 

(b)  by  repealing  section  107. 

TITLE  II—  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SALES   BY 
THE    COMMODITY     CREDIT    CORPORA- 
TION 
Sec.   201.   Section  407  of   the  Agricultural 

Act  of   1949.  as  amended   (7  U.S.C.   14271.  is 

aiTicnded — 

(a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  -Prorided.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  beginning  July 
1.  196'7.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  sales  (except  sales  olset 
by  equivalent  purchases,  but  including  sales 
made  in  redemption  of  payment-in-kind  ob- 
ligations of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion under  its  progranis)  of  Its  stocks  held 
or  acquired  from  crops  prior  to  the  1968  crops 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  or  grain 
sorghum,  at  less  than — 

"(1)  125  per  centum  of  the  1967  loan  rate 
for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges, 

"(2)  85  per  centum  of  parity  for  such  com- 
modity, or 

"(3)   the  market  price  for  such  commodity 
at  the  time  of  sale, 
whichever  Is  highest." 

lb)  by  deleting  the  seventh  sentence. 
TITLE  III— COMMODITY  LOAN  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  Vt'HEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  insure 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  which 
are  qualified  by  experience  or  facilities, 
against  losses  which  they  may  sustain  as  a 
result  of  loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
chases of  such  obligations,  made  to  producers 
on  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,   oats,  rye,   barley,  and  grain  sorghum. 

(b)  Loans,  advances  of  credit,  and  pur- 
cliases  of  such  obligations  to  be  eligible  for 
insurance  under  tliis  section  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  season  av- 
erage market  price  for  such  commodity,  ad- 
justed for  grade  and  location,  for  each  mar- 
keting year  as  determined  and  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  marketing  year. 

( c )  Instirance  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  section 
to  any  financial  institution  on  loans,  ad- 
vances of  credit,  and  ptirchases  of  such  obli- 
gations made  by  such  financial  institutions 
in  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  loans,  advances  of  credit, 
and  purchases:  Provided,  That  the  amotint 
of  any  claim  for  loss  on  any  such  individual 
loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  such 
obligations  paid  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  a  financial  in- 
stitution shall  not  exr^d  90  per  centum  of 
such  loss. 

(d)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  financial  Institution  with 
respect  to  any  obligation  representing  any 
such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  11 
such  obligation  has  a  maturity  In  excess  of 
eighteen  months. 

(e)  The   Secretary   shall    fix   a    premium 
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charge  for  the  liiaurance  granted  under  this 
section  which  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centtim  per  annum  of 
the  net  proceeds  to  the  financial  instlttitlon 
of  such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase. 
Such  premium  charge  shall  be  payable  in 
advance  by  the  financial  Institution. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  us  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  lliis  title.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  lo 
utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  discharging  his  1  unction  and  responsi- 
bilities under  this  title. 

Sf,c.  ;J02.  Effective  with  the  1968  crops  of 
wheal,  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  section  5  ol  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714f|. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  tlie 
period  at  the  end  ol  paragraph  la)  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  ■Provided.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Corporations  powers  with  respect  to 
wheat,  corn,  uats,  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum shall  be  limited  to  Insuring  loans,  ad- 
vances of  credit,  and  purchases  ol  such  ob- 
ligations made  by  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  to  jiroducers  of  such  cum- 
niodities." 


EUGENE  J.  MCCARTHY— POET 
LAUREATE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L,  PODtLL 

li»     NfcW     i  URK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  196S 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
Shana  Alexander  and  Life  magazine, 
the  people  of  America  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  enjoy  the 
I>oeti-y  of  our  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  Senate.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty,  Mr.  Speaker,  lo  ap- 
pend to  my  remarks  Senator  McCarthy's 
ode,  entitled  "Three  Bad  Signs." 

Based  on  this  .sample  alone,  Eugene 
McCarthy,  in  my  judgment,  belongs  in 
the  front  ranks  of  American  lyric  poets. 
His  lines  are  lean  and  taut  and  flow  with 
the  dancing,  velvety  cadences  of  moon- 
beams on  the  Wabash,  while  his  words 
glow  like  a  sparkling  lavaliere. 

Structured  like  a  fugue,  the  recurrent 
theme  of  loneliness  caresses  each  move- 
ment of  the  poem.  The  first  movement 
deals  with  the  loneliness  of  xenophobia, 
the  fear  of  strange  and  exotic  i^eople  or 
things,  reflected  in  a  local  ordinance 
agauist  peddlers.  The  second  movement 
deals  with  the  tawdry  emptiness  of  the 
monochromatic  way  of  life,  relieved  only 
by  the  variegated  colors  of  cocktails.  The 
third  movement  deals  with  a  loneliness 
so  empty  that  God  Himself  seems  scarce 
there  to  be — the  mortician  who.  for  a 
fee,  weeps  and  mourns  in  all  faiths  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed  and  for  the 
solace  of  his  survivors. 

Indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  tone  of  the 
poem  reflects  the  loneliness  of  the  cam- 
paign trail,  the  burden  carried  by  mes- 
siahs.  through  all  generations  of  man, 
speaking  to  multitudes  who  will  not  hear, 
and  if  listening  will  not  see. 

Senator  McCarthy  employs  ■«ith  gen- 
tle grace  the  pastoral  imagery  which 
adorns  the  Biblical  exegesis.  His  verse 
embraces  the  peace  and  transquillity 
with  the  tender  affection  that  Walt 
Whitman's  lines  embrace  the  fi-enetic 
movement  of  Brooklyn's  piers  and 
wharves. 
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Fate's  store  for  the  Senator  I  cannot 
surmise,  but  a  Pulitzer  he  deserves  as 
consolation  prize. 

"Three  Bad  Signs,"  by  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
C\RTHY,  follows: 

Three  -Bad   Signs 
The  first  Bad  Sign  Is  this: 
'Green  River  Ordinance  Enforced  Here. 
.  Peddlers  Not  Allowed." 
This  Is  a  clean,  safe  town. 
No  one  can  Just  come  round 
With  ribbons  and  bright  thread 
Or  new  books  to  be  read. 
This  Is  an  establl.shed  place 
We  have  accepted  {wtterns  In  lace. 
And  ban  itinerant  vendors  of  new  forms  and 

whirls. 
All  things  that  turn  the  heads  of  girls.- 
We  are  not  narrow,  but  we  live  with  care. 
Gypsies,    hawkers    and    minstrels    are    right 

for  a  fair. 
But  transient  peddlers,  nuisances,  we  say 
Prom  Green  River  must  be  kept  away. 
Traveling  preachers,  actors  with  a  play, 
Cnn  pas6  through,  but  may  not  stay. 
Phoenicians.  Jews,  men  of  Venice — 
Know  that  this  is  the  home  of  Kiwanls 
.AH    you    who    have    been    round    the    world 

to  find 
B«iiity  Wsmall  things:  read  our  sign 
-  And  move  on. 

The  second  Bad  Sign  is  this; 
■Mixed  Drinks."  { 

■  Mixed  Drinks."  ''' 

What  mystery  blinks 

.^s  in  the  thin  blood  of  the  neon  .sign 

The  uncertain  hearts  of  the  customers  "i 

Are  tested  there  Ui  the  window.  * 

Embolism  after  embolism,  repeating.  '" 

Mixed  drinks  between  the  art  movie 

And  the  Reasonable  Rates  Hotel.  | 

.Mixed  drinks  .ixe  class.  | 

Each  requires  a  different  glass. 

Mixed  drink  is  manhattan  red 

Between  the  adult  movie  and  the  unmade 

bed 
Mixed  drink  is  daiquiri  green 
Be-ween  the  Eiospel  mission  and  the  sheen 
Of  hiUr  oil  on  the  rose  planted  paper. 
Mixed      drink      is      remembrance      between 

unshaded 
.'^  >rty-watt  b\  lbs  hung  from  the  celling. 
B<-tween  the  light  a  man  cannot  live  by. 
And  the  better  darkness. 
-Ml.xed  drink  is  the  sign  of  contradiction. 

The  third  Bad  Sign  is  this: 
■We  Serve  All  Faiths." 

We  serve  all  faiths: 

We  the  morticians. 

Tobias  IS  out,  he  has  had  it.  ' 

We  do  not  bury  the  dead. 

Not.   He   died,   was   buried   and   after  three 

days  arose. 
But  he  died,  was  revived,  and  after  three  days 

was  burled  ailve. 
This  IS  our  scriptiu-e. 

Do  not  disturb  the  established  practitioner. 
Do  not  disturb  the  traditional  mortician: 
Giving  fans  to  the  church,  for  hot  days, 
Dropping  a  calendar  at  the  nursing  home, 
A  piimphlet  in  the  hospital  waiting  room. 
An  ad   in  the  testimonial  brochure  at   the 

retirement  banquet. 
Promising  the  right  music,  the  artificial  grass 
We  bury  laith  of  all  kinds. 
Foreverness  does  not  come  easily. 
The  rates  should  be  higher. 


SPEAKER   JOSEPH    W.   MARTIN,   JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Martin 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  when  I  began 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  congressional  career  in  January  of 
1953.  I  can  never  forget  the  kindness,  the 
humility,  and  the  greatness  of  a  man  who 
was  an  institution  In  the  Congress  and 
truly  -Mr.  Republican." 

Joe  Martin  .saw  to  it  that  each  new 
Member  of  Congress  was  given  the  bene- 
fit of  his  long  experience.  Such  thought- 
fulness  was  typical  of  everj-thing  he  did 
throughout  his  long  -career  of  public 
service  and  it  will  be  the  quality  which, 
among  many  others,  will  cause  as  to  al- 
ways revere  the  name  and  memory  of 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
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THE  RELIABILITY  OF  SEMANTICS 


HON.  DONALD  RUIVISFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  column  concerning  the  u.se 
of  language  as  applied  to  public  officials 
and  candidates  for  public  oflBce  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  William  H.  Rentschler, 
whose  weekly  column  "Viewpoint  From 
Mid-America  '  is  published  by  a  number 
of  newspapers  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rentschler  discusses  .specifically 
the  use  of  the  words  "moderate"  and 
"dove"  and  "hawk"  to  describe  public 
and  political  figures.  His  thesis  is  that 
these  words  are  sometimes  erroneously 
applied  and  that  the  reader  should  be 
war>'  of  them. 

I  submit  Mr.  Rentschler's  column  for 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Viewpoint  ITiom  Mid-America 
(By  WUliam  H.  Rentschler) 

Semantics,  says  the  ever-reliable  Mr. 
Webster,  is  the  "science  of  meanings," 

In  the  realm  of  politics  and  Journalism,  sly 
semantlcists  abound,  those  who  bend  words 
to  their  own  peculiar  and  sometimes  ne- 
farious use. 

One  such  word,  positively  exquisite  in  its 
subtle  Impact  and  endless  ramifications,  is 
"moderate." 

A  moderate,  as  this  choice  word  is  defined, 
is  at  worst  a  good  and  noble  man.  often 
bordering  on  the  saintly.  He  may  in  fact  be 
dull  as  dishwater  or  even  sometiaing  of  a 
rogue,  but  he  is  billed  as  restrained  and 
temperate,  witty  and  wise,  brilliant  and  com- 
passionate, uniquely  able  to  resist  all  temp- 
tation and  solve  all  problems,  a  veritable 
prince  of  a  fellow.  As  It  is  used  today,  the 
word  "moderate '  wraps  up  all  the  virtues 
of  St.  Francis.  Lassie,  Lancelot.  Steve  Can- 
yon, and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  before  the  fuss 
about  that  awful  book. 

The  opf)osite  of  moderate,  of  course.  Is 
Immoderate.  Anyone  who  is  Immoderate  Is 
extreme — horrid  word — which  means  he  is 
rash,  dogmatic,  irritable,  gauche,  crass,  not 
to  be  trusted  and  usually  reactionary.  Thus 
almost  anyone  deprived  of  the  moderate 
label  by  the  handicapper  is  likely  to  come  off 
smelling  like  a  combination  of  Lucifer. 
Benito  Mussolini.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  and 
the   wicked  witch  of  the  West. 

In  th^ir  special  wisdom,  the  overlords  of 
the  mass  media  have  ordained  that  Nelson 
Rockefeller  is  the  moderate  candidate  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  The 
golden  governor  is.  therefore,  their  tiger, 
God  bless  him.  To  show  broad-mindedness, 
which  Is  essential,  these  savants  have  be- 
stowed on  New  'i'ork  Mayor  John  Lindsay  and 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R..  lU.)  the  Utle  of 
Moderate,  Junior  Grade,  which  Is  something 


to  be  coveted  and  which  means  these  fellows 
are  being  watched  by  the  king-makers. 

All  this  consigns  to  "non-moderate"  status 
good  ole  Rocky 's  only  serious  competitor, 
Richard  Nixon,  who  is  miles  ahead,  and 
Ronald  Reagan,  hovering  hopefully  just  off- 
stage. 

It's  a  beautiful  gimmick,  this  matter  of  at- 
tempted elevation  and,/or  assassination  by 
semantics. 

Our  candidate  is  moderate,  purr  the  Rocky 
buffs,  Yoiu-s  is — well,  he.  er.  uh,  well,  lie  cer- 
tainly isn't  moderate — so  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions, fellow  citizens. 

Some  adult  Americans,  believe  it  or  not 
are  actually  sucked  In  by  this  sort  of  stuff. 
Honest. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  ornithological 
semantics,  which  is  strictly  for  the  birds— in 
this  case  ■'doves"  and  "hawks." 

lal? there  anyone  on  this  earth  more  ar- 
rogantly presumptuous  than  the  Vietnam 
dove  who  loftily  proclaims  himself  a — in  fact 
the — "peace"  candidate? 

This  leaves  the  "hawk"  in  the  distinctly  un- 
desirable posture  of  "war"  candidate,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  whole  purpose  of  this  par- 
ticular exercise  in  semantics. 

In  the  .sneaky  lexicon  of  Vietnam,  dove 
means  peace  and  hawk  means  war.  Dove 
means  good  and  hawk  means  bad,  even  evil. 

Indeed  the  typical  hawk  Is  convinced  a 
course  of  firmness,  even  at  the  negotiating 
t.Tble.  is  more  likely  to  secure  a  Just  and  dur- 
able peace  than  a  pull-out.  run-for-home, 
pcace-at-any-price  posture.  ^ 

Yet  every  so-called  hawk  I  have  encoun- 
tered— with  precious  few  rash  exceptions — 
devoutly  wishes  for  peace,  seeks  an  end  to  the 
war  via  negotiations,  and  thinks  in  terms  of 
realistic  compromise  to  achieve  this  objective 

History  is  on  the  side  of  the  hawks.  A 
scrutiny  of  mankind's  turbulent  past  proves 
that  dovishness — there  are  countless  exam- 
ples other  than  Neville  Chamberlain — rarely 
begets  peace  but  often  eggs  on  the  war- 
makers. 

Tet  "hawk"  remains  a  hot.  inflammatory, 
aggressive  sort  of  word,  and  "dove"  connotes 
tranquility,  reason,  and — ah,  yes — peace. 

Do  you  suppose  that's  why  some  canny 
semantlcist  applied  those  misleading  bird- 
words  to  Vietnam  policy  in  the  first  place? 

Could  be. 

So  t>e  wary,  my  friends,  wary  of  words  and 
the  beguiling  wordsmiths  who  have  proved 
long  since  they  can  fool  most  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time. 


DO  WE  HAVE  AN  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

i.'f     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Mcy  20.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  iiave  an  Attorney  General,  perhaps 
he  would  understand  better  how  the 
people  in  the  countrj-  feel  about  the  .sit- 
uation if  he  would  read  the  following 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents.  I 
long  for  the  good  old  days. 
The  letter  follows: 

CoBsiCANA.  Tex,, 

April  30,  1968. 
Congressman  Olin  Teacue, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Do  you  remember  "way  back 
when — ■' — 

1.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
was  For  the  people.  By  the  people,  and  Of 
the  people? 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  was  not 
just  a  piece  of  paper  to  be  ignored? 

3.  Criminals  were  treated  as  such?  (Regard- 
less of  how  poor  they  were  as  children) 
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4.  The  supreme  court  upheld  law  and  order 
and  had  a  purpose  other  than  forcing  uncon- 
stitutional laws  down  law  abiding  citizens' 
throats? 

5.  Treason  was  treason,  regardless  of  what 
else  it  may  be  called? 

(j.  The  U.S.  government  would  never  con- 
.'iider  paying  blackmail  fees,  or  be  so  spineless 
as  to  pay  off  rioters,  looters  and  murderers  so 
it  will  not  liappen  again. 

7.  The  majority  of  schools  began  their  days 
with  a  prayer  to  God  far  a  nation  that  stood 
strong  and  that  our  nation  woiUd  always  be 
111  the  right.  But  the  love  for  our  nation  was 
so  strong  that  it  was  "Our  Nation,  right  or 
wrong" 

8.  As  the  flag  passed  by,  our  heartr  nearly 
burst  with  pride  and  it  was  so  very  hard  to 
keep  a  dry  eye? 

Mr.    Teague.    do   you    ever   long    for    tho.se 
"good  old  days"?  I  do. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Sl.MMONS. 
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to  students  in  the  form  of  loans,  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  work  grants.  More 
than  500.000  students  are  expected  to  receive 
$500  million  this  year  in  various  programs, 
not  counting  servicemen  returning  from 
Vietnam.  Since  Congress  is  financing  their 
education,  some  of  its  members  may  be 
tempted  to  try  to  tell  them  what  they  can 
think,  WTite  and  do. 

It  would  be  an  interference  with  academic 
freedom.  Those  with  power  and  money  are 
understandably  alarmed  when  this  freedom 
is  seen  in  ihe  light  of  riots  and  social  irre- 
sponsibility. The  possibility  of  interference 
is  present  when  the  Government  supports 
any  activity— whether  In  the  theater,  broiid- 
casting.  literature  or  painting.  Those  who 
think  liiat  tlie  Government  will  -support 
these  activities  without  letting  politicians 
interfere  with  them  are  being  excessively 
idealistic.  The  threat  to  civil-rights  activists 
and  university  demonstrators.  .is  well  as  to 
scholarship  students,  illustrates  the  danger. 
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ATTEMPTS   TO    IMPOSE   CONTROLS 
ON  CONDUCT 

HON,  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

UF    i.  O.N  NEC  lie  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hartford  Courant  recently  published  an 
editorial  dcalinc;  with  actions  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  adding  amend- 
ments to  bills  under  consideration.  The 
Coui'ant  warns  its  leaders  that  in  its 
opinion — 

The  possibility  of  interference  is  present 
when  the  Government  supports  any  activ- 
ity— whetlier  in  the  llieater,  broadcasting, 
literature  or  painting.  Those  who  think  that 
the  Government  will  support  these  acUvities 
without  letting  politicians  interfere  with 
them   are    being   excessively    idealistic. 

I  offer  the  editorial  for  the  Record: 
.Attempts  To  Impose  Controls  on  Conduct 

The  ban  on  federal  employment  for  con- 
victed rioters  that  was  voted  61  to  9  by  the 
Senate  is  not  likely  to  do  much  to  force 
ghetto  dwellers  to  behave  in  a  more  quiet 
manner.  It  expresses  the  emotional  attitude 
of  those  proposing  it.  and  probably  of  a  large 
part  of  the  nation's  voters.  But  the  impor- 
tant question  here  is  whether  such  coercion 
is  the  right  way  to  go  about  ending  disttub- 
.inces  caused  by  deep  discontent. 

Civil-rights  demonstrators  are  likely  to  pay 
no  attention  to  it  even  if  it  passed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  crime-control  bill.  This 
proposal  further  distorts  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  originally  designed  and  passed  by  the 
Hotise  last  year  to  provide  federal  grants  to 
improve  local  law  enforcement. 

Other  amendments  would  sanction  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  bugging  under  loose 
supervision,  remove  Supreme  Court  restric- 
tions on  treatment  of  the  accused  and  ban 
interstate  mail-order  sales  of  handguns.  If 
these  amendments  cause  defeat  of  tlie  bill 
because  it  has  become  what  Senator  Young 
of  Ohio  called  an  'abominable  legislative  pro- 
posal," then  they  may  have  served  their  pur- 
pose 

The  reminder  by  the  House  that  those  who 
receive  student  grants  and  loans  may  be 
subject  to  control  in  their  actions  is  another 
move  in  the  same  direction.  The  House  has 
threatened  to  punish  student  rebels  by  with- 
drawing Government  money  that  helps  sup- 
port some  of  them.  Those  who  conform 
would  continue  to  be  favored. 

Under  the  Education  Act  of  1965,  aid  goes 
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OK     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23  of  this  year,  the  Director  of 
the  FBI.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  appeared 
before  a  Hou.se  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  Bureau's  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriation.  As  lie  docs  an- 
nually. Mr.  Hoover  commented  on  vari- 
ou.s  radical  and  subversive  groups  which 
operate  in  tliis  country.  Concerning  one 
such  extremist  organization.  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  Mr.  Hoover 
liad  this  to  say: 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 

The  new  left  student  movement  in  this 
country  lias  so  captured  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  in  the  past  several  years  as  to  merit 
hundreds  of  articles  in  the  news  media  and 
to  initiate  a  broad  range  of  speculation  about 
its  future  role  in  our  country. 

It  is  many-sided.  It  is  political  theory,  so- 
ciology, and  bitter  protest.  It  is  linked  with 
civil  rights,  the  fight  against  poverty,  the 
American  war  in  Vietnam.  It  involves  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  WTiters,  intellec- 
tuals. Ijeatnilcs,  most  of  them  being  quite 
young.  The  mood  of  this  movement,  which 
is  best  typified  by  its  primary  spokesman,  the 
Students  lor  a  Democratic  Society.  Is  a  mood 
of  disillusionment,  pessimism,  and  aliena- 
tion. At  the  center  of  the  movement  is  an 
almost  passionate  de-sire  to  destroy,  to  anni- 
hilate, to  tear  down.  If  anything  definite  can 
be  said  about  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  it  is  that  it  can  be  called  anarchistic. 

A  national  leader  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  during  the  summer  of 
1967  claimed  a  membership  of  30,000  for  the 
organization,  "New  Left  Notes,"  a  weekly 
publication  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  in  its  issue  dated  June  26,  1967. 
stated  there  was  a  recorded  membership  of 
6,371  with  a  total  of  nearly  250  chapters, 
mostly  on  college  campuses.  Of  the  6,371 
members,  only  875  had  paid  dues  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967  The  organization  is  infiltrated 
by  Communist  Party  members  and  Party 
Leader  Gus  Hall  has  described  the  organiza- 
tion as  part  of  the  "responsible  left"  which 
the  party  has  "going  for  us." 

In  late  June  1967.  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  held  its  national  convention 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  In  continuance  of  past  pro- 
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grams,  the  organization  called  for  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  when  necessary.  It  called 
for  continued  demonstrations  against  US 
policy  in  Vietnam,  radicalizing  the  student 
power  movement  by  connecting  it  will»  r.idi- 
cal  off-campus  Issues,  and  the  taking  over 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  by  the 
students. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  .Society  is 
oppased  to  con.scription  in  any  lorm  and  U 
it  has  any  one  program  at  tills  time,  it  is 
draft  resistance  It  called  for  the  lormation 
of  antidruft  unions  and  the  utilization  ot 
such  t.ictics  as  disrupting  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  apparatus  by  demonstrations  and 
civil  disobedience.  It  advocated  agiUUion  by 
those  men  In  uniform  and  urged  members  ol 
the  armed  services  to  desert  and  go  under- 
ground." 

In  keeping  with  its  past  course  of  action 
and  to  put  into  practice  its  programs  that 
were  outlined  at  the  1967  nationiil  conven- 
tion, the  Students  for  a  Democratic  .society 
has  seized  u|X)n  every  opportunity  to  foment 
discord  among  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Student  dissent  and  behavior  are  not  what 
really  concern  perceptive  citizens  today.  Stu- 
dent unrest  and  dissatisfaction  have  been 
erupting  through  the  centuries  and  dissent 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  American  way  ol 
life.  Wliat  is  of  concern  in  the  new  loft 
movement  is  iU5  alienation  from  our  demo- 
cratic thouglit.  proce.sses,  and  ideals;  the 
open  hostility  of  these  students  to  law  and 
order,  to  civilized  behavior  and  the  concept 
of  liberty  under  law. 

The  new  left  Identifies  il.self  with  the  prob- 
lems of  American  society,  such  as  civil  rights, 
poverty,  disease,  and  slums.  With  its  anar- 
chistic bent,  however,  it  refuse.s  to  cooperate 
sincerely  with  other  groups  interested  in 
cradiciiting  these  same  proj^lems.  and  despite 
the  new  leftist's  protestations  of  .sinccnty. 
he  is  not  legitimately  interested  in  bringing 
about  a  better  nation  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  dedicated — in  ills  bizarre  and  unpredict- 
able ways— to  cut  the  taproots  of  American 
society. 

The\  new  left  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
equated  with  the  traditional  old-line  left. 
Although  they  become  prey  to  the  .superior 
organizational  ability  and  talents  of  the  old- 
line  subversive  organizations,  such  as  the 
Communist  Party-USA  .  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  and  the  like,  to  simply  identify 
them  as  Moscow  or  Peking  Comniunists 
would  be  missing  the  point.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
they  are  a  new  type  of  subversive  and  their 
danger  Is  great.  In  a  population  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  youthful,  the  new  lelt 
can  be  expected  to  find  wider  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  to  try  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
infect  the  rising  generation  with  its  anti- 
Amcrican  prattle. 

The  above  statement  by  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  is  especially  interesting  because 
of  recent  events  at  Coltunbia  University. 
What  the  national  convention  of  SDS 
called  for  in  June  1967:  namely,  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  and  the  taking  over  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  by  the  stu- 
dents was  put  into  effect  less  than  a  year 
later  at  Columbia.  Barron's,  the  national 
business  and  financial  weekly,  in  its  May 
20  issue,  features  a  revealing  article  on 
the  Columbia  affair  by  Robert  Hessen,  a 
young  instructor  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Business  and  a 
candidate  for  a  doctorate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History.  He  outlines  how  SDS 
forces  carried  to  fruition  the  directives  of 
the  1967  SDS  national  convention  and 
disrupted  the  operation  of  a  major  center 
of  education.  As  the  press  had  recently 
carried  accoimts  of  other  student  forays 
against  .school  administrators.  Mr.  Hes- 
sen's  recommendations  are  of  national 
significance : 
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Now  Is  the  time  for  Intelligent  counter- 
action. One  means  la  to  withhold  financial 
support  from  colleges  which  condone  or  com- 
promise with  student  terror  tactics.  A  second 
is  to  write  ;»  the  president  and  trustees  of 
colleges  urging  that  they  endorse  the  fol- 
lowing poelUon:  that  their  institution  offers 
no  sanctuary  to  any  group  which  advocates 
the  initiation  of  physical  force,  and  that  they 
will  act  lmn\edlately  and  without  hesitation 
to  expel  and  criminally  prosecute  any  student 
guUty  of  such  tactics. 

The  radical  tenets  of  piogre.s.'iive  educa- 
tion are  today  reaping  the  whirlwind  and 
Johnny  is  expressing  himself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  permissive  schools  of 
thought.  Of  course,  the  number  of  dis- 
ruptive students  involved  is  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  student  body,  but  num- 
bers are  no  realistic  criterion  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  episode  at  Columbia.  Per- 
haps now  the  age-old  doctrine  of  disci- 
pline will  again  be  reestablished  either 
by  tJie  administrators  or  by  the  alumni — 
through  their  judicious  review  of  future 
contributions. 

I  place  tlie  article.  "Campus  or  Battle- 
eround^*'  by  Robert  Hessen,  appearing  in 
uie  May  20.  1968.  issue  of  Barron's  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

CaMPI-S     or     BATTLECROrND? — COLt^MBIA     Is    A 

Warning  to  All  American  Universities 

(Note. — The  accompanying  article  was 
written  by  Robert  Hessen.  a  young  instruc- 
tor in  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  and  candidate  for  a  doctorate 
in  the  Department  of  History.) 

A  larger-than-life  portrait  of  Karl  Marx 
dominated  the  entrance  of  a  classroom  build- 
ing; a  red  flag  flew  from  its  rooftop  Chains 
barred  the  doors  of  other  buildings,  and 
chanting  mobs  roamed  across  th£  campus. 
The  scene  might  have  been  the  University 
of  Havana  or  Peking.  It  wasn't  It  took  place 
just  a  few  e.xpress  stops  from  Wall  Street. 
At  Columbia  University,  where,  from  April 
23-30.  student  leftists  seized  and  occupied 
live  university  buildings. 

The  siege  tactics  which  disrupted  Colum- 
bia and  brnught  its  normal  activities  to  a 
halt  represent  the  latest  assault  by  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  aims  to  seize  first 
the  universities  and  then  the  industries  of 
.■\merlca.  The  rebels  are  members  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDSi.  a  nation- 
wide organization  with  chapters  on  over  250 
cuiipuses  (Barron's.  November  15.  1965.  and 
March  11.  19681. 

Originally,  when  SDS  began  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  it  repudiated  communism  as  an 
authoritarian  system  and  excluded  commu- 
nists from  Its  membership  However.  In  1964- 
65.  SDS  sought  to  broaden  its  power  base 
by  forming  a  united  front  with  communist 
youth  groups.  Although  SDS  continued  to 
describe  its  objectives  in  such  murky  phrases 
as  "participatory  democracy."  the  real  tenor 
of  its  philosophy  can  best  be  seen  in  its  in- 
tellectual heroes.  Marx  and  Mao;  in  Its  action 
hero.  Che  Guevara;  and  In  Its  slogans 
scrawled  across  the  embattled  Columbia 
campus — "Lenin  won,  Castro  won.  and  we 
will  win.  too!" 

SDS'  hard-core  membership  at  Columbia 
IS  fewer  than  200  out  of  17.800  students.  But 
after  it  seized  campus  buildings,  barred  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  their  offices  and  class- 
rooms, and  held  a  dean  as  hostage,  its  ranks 
were  swelled  by  several  hundred  sympa- 
thizers, including  many  outsiders.  SDS 
launched  its  assault  on  Columbia  after  fail- 
ing peacefully  to  attain  two  of  its  political 
objectives  on  campus': 

( 1 )  The  severing  of  Columbia's  connection 
with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  a 
government-sponsored  consortium  whicti 
performs  research  and  analysis  relating  to  na- 
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tional  defense  and  domestic  riot  control. 
SDS  complained  that  Columbia's  affiliation 
was  aiding  America's  "imperialist  aggression" 
in  Vietnam,  while  at  home  I.D.A.'s  studies  in 
riot  control  were  designed  to  suppress  dem- 
onstrations by  anti-war  groups. 

(2)  A  halt  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium  in  Mornlngslde  Park,  which  ad- 
joins Hiirlem,  on  land  leased  to  Columbia 
by  the   City  of  New  'Vork. 

SDS  claimed  that  Cohimbla  was  guilty  of 
"institutional  racism."  that  the  university 
was  poaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  ad- 
jacent Negro  community,  and  that  the  sep- 
arate entrance  for  the  part  of  the  gym  set 
aside  for  use  by  the  neighborhood  children 
constituted  "Gym  Crow.' 

In  fact,  the  Columbia  gymnasium  had 
been  warmly  endorsed  by  over  40  Harlem 
community  groups  when  it  was  announced 
eight  years  ago.  It  would  occupy  only  two 
of  the  30  acres  in  Mornlngside  Park.  Its 
presence  would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
safety  in  an  area  which  is  now  the  territory 
of  muggers  and  addicts.  Separate  entrances 
would  be  necessary  because  Columbia  stu- 
dents would  enter  from  the  Heights  on  which 
the  university  is  located,  while  Harlem  resi- 
dents would  more  conveniently  reach  the 
gym  through  the  park  which  lies  some  200 
feet  below.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  bigotry 
but  of  geography. 

.SDS  spokesmen  claimed,  truthfully,  that 
they  had  sought  to  arouse  the  Columbia 
community  into  opposing  the  gym  and  the 
I.D  A.  links.  They  admit  that  their  cam- 
paign was  a  failure,  which  they  ascribe  to 
student  and  faculty  apathy,  and  to  the  ad- 
mmistrations  refusal  to  hear  and  to  heed 
their  policy  recommendations. 

SDS  rebels  then  resorted  to  their  ultimate 
political  weapon:  the  initiation  of  physical 
force,  believing  that  they  had  a  moral  right 
to  do  so  because  they  were  "acting  in  a 
good  cause."  In  the  past,  they  had  released 
many  trial  balloons  to  test  this  technique: 
they  had  obstructed  N.R.O.T.C.  .graduation 
ceremonies;  they  had  staged  sit-ins  in  the 
offices  of  university  administrators;  and  they 
had  prevented  recruiters  for  business  firms 
and  the  C.I.A.  from  interviewing  on  campus. 
In  each  case,  the  consequence  had  been  a 
polite  rap  on  the  knuckles,  a  verbal  repri- 
mand devoid  of  significant  penalties  such  as 
expulsion  or  criminal  prosecution. 

On  April  23.  after  trying  to  block  construc- 
tion at  the  gvTn  site,  SDS  demonstrators  and 
their  militant  Negro  allies,  members  of  the 
Student  Afro-American  Society,  returned  to 
campus.  At  the  urging  of  their  leaders,  they 
marched  on  Hamilton  Hall,  the  main  class- 
room building  of  Columbia  College.  They 
were  determined  to  barricade  themselves  in 
until  the  university  met  their  demands.  An 
unexpected  fissure  occurred  within  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels  who  claimed  to  be  united  in 
their  opposition  to  racism:  the  Negro  mili- 
tants ordered  the  whites  to  get  out.  and  SDS 
complied.  SDS  then  proceeded  to  capture  a 
base  of  operation  of  its  own.  The  rebels  first 
seized  the  administrative  offices  of  Presi- 
dent Grayson  Kirk  in  Low  Library,  and  later 
three  more  classroom  buildings. 

Most  students  reacted  with  bewilderment 
and  outrage.  They  demanded  to  know  why 
the  campus  police  had  not  been  called  in.  and 
why  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  receive  re- 
inforcements of  manpower  and  food.  They 
witnessed  caravans  of  litter-bearers  march- 
ing across  campus  with  cartons  of  supplies, 
as  if  their  destination  were  a  country  picnic. 
Many  students  also  wondered  why  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  ordered  the  cutting  off 
of  electricity,  water  and  telephones  inside 
the  buildings  held  by  the  rebels,  since  it  was 
known  that  they  were  making  Xerox  copies 
of  President  Kirk's  letter  files  and  formulat- 
ing strategy  with  outside  allies  by  phone. 

The  administration's  faiUire  to  take  prompt 
action  evidently  sprang  from  a  number  of 
motives:  fear  of  bad  publicity;   unceruiinty 
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about  the  morality  of  using  the  police  to 
uphold  law  and  order;  reluctance  to  make  a 
decision  which  might  prove  unpopular  with 
some  of  the  faculty,  students  or  alumni; 
anxiety  that  members  of  the  Harlem  com- 
munity might  march  on  Columbia  if  police 
were  used  to  clear  the  buildings;  and  the 
delusion  that  if  they  took  no  punitive  action, 
the  rebels  would  rcognize  them  as  men  of 
good  will.  An  SDS  leader  later  admitted  that 
If  President  Kirk  had  responded  within  the 
first  hour,  or  even  the  first  day.  by  sending 
in  the  university's  own  security  police,  the 
rebels  would  have  "folded  like  a  house  of 
cards.  '  By  its  inaction,  the  administration 
gave  the  rebels  time  to  organize  their  re- 
sistance, bolster  their  morale  and  mobilize 
sympathizers  and  supplies  from  the  outside. 

Members  of  tlie  -senior  faculty  attempted 
to  mediate  between  the  administration  and 
the  rebels.  But  their  clforts  were  futile,  since 
they  were  faced  with  an  impossible  assicn- 
meiit :  to  devise  a  peace  formula  ambiguous 
enough  to  satisfy  both  sides — which  meant 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  had  to  both 
promise  and  refuse  amnesty  for  the  rebels. 
Tlie  faculty  mediators  labored  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  rebels  would  be  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  mount- 
ing crisis.  What  they  discovered,  however, 
w.is  that  every  concession  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration only  produced  escalated  rebel 
demands.  SDS'  ultimate  demand  was  that 
they  be  granted  touil  amnesty  as  a  pre-con- 
dition for  negotiation. 

It  [jrew  increasingly  obvious  that  the  rebels 
would  not  withdraw  from  the  buildings  un- 
til forced  out  by  the  police.  They  wante<l 
blood  to  be  .shed,  so  that  they  could  raise 
the  cry  of  "police  brutality."  acquire  the 
aura  of  mart>Tdom.  and  thereby  win  the 
majority  of  students  and  faculty  to  their 
side.  Regrettably,  President  Kirk  played 
right  into  their  hands,  by  waiting  until  the 
sixth  day  of  siege  before  calling  in  the  police. 
The  only  other  alternative  open  to  him  at 
that  point  would  have  been  total  capitula- 
tion, a  final  act  of  appeasement  which  would 
have  served  as  an  engraved  Invitation  to  re- 
newed rebel  demands  in  the  future.  Tlie 
proper  time  to  have  acted  against  the  rebels 
was  at  the  outset  of  the  siege,  when  a  few 
dozen  campus  security  officers  could  have 
.achieved  what  it  later  took  nearly  1,000  city 
police  to  do,  at  a  price  of  over  ioo  injured 
rebels,  spectators  and  policemen. 

The  aftermath  of  calling  in  the  police  vv.is 
an  upsurge  of  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  Their 
allies  on  campus  called  for  a  general  strike 
by  students  and  faculty  to  protest  the  use 
of  police  and  to  demand  the  ouster  of  Presi- 
dent Kirk  for  having  called  them  in.  One 
mark  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  strike  is 
that  Columbia  College,  the  undergraduate 
division  of  the  university,  voted  to  end  all 
classes  for  the  rest  of  the  semester,  which 
was  scheduled  to  run  another  month.  The 
strikers  also  won  support  from  those  who 
disapproved  of  both  the  tactics  and  objec- 
tives of  SDS.  but  who  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  strike  to  bring  about  what  is 
cryptiKilly  described  as  "restructuring  of  the 
university." 

Even  those  most  sympathetic  to  SDS,  how- 
ever, do  not  deny  that  the  issues  of  IDA. 
and  the  gym  were  merely  pretexts  to  justify 
the  resort  to  force.  SDS'  short-range  objec- 
tive is  to  achieve  "student  power."  which 
means  total  control  over  the  university. 
They  seek  student  veto  power  over  appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  faculty,  admission  of 
new  students,  courses  offered  by  the  univer- 
sity, degree  requirements  and  tlie  disposition 
of  uni  ersity  funds.  They  propose  to  "radi- 
calize the  faculty,"  which  means  to  purge 
it  of  conservatives  and  of  law-and-order 
liberals  who  oppose  the  initiation  of  force  to 
achieve  political  ends.  .As  befits  socialists, 
they  regard  the  university  as  just  another 
natural  resource  awaiting  their  expropria- 
tion. 
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But  the  long-range  objective  of  SDS  Is 
oven  more  sinister.  As  a  sympathetic  article 
in  Til-  New  Republic  (May  11,  1968)  states: 
"Tlie  point  of  the  game  was  power.  And  in 
the  broadest  sense,  to  the  most  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee,  Colum- 
bia itself  was  not  the  issue.  It  was  revolu- 
tion, and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  great 
university  could  literally  be  taken  over  in  a 
matter  of  days  by  a  well-organized  group  of 
students,  then  no  university  was  secure. 
Everywhere  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  In- 
stitutions of  the  American  E.stabllshment. 
in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  a  better 
America  would  emerge." 

Tlie  rebels  have  no  patience  for  any  slow 
process  of  change.  Tliey  are  tired  of  "Just 
talk"— they  want  "action  now."  They  will 
tolerate  no  opposition.  They  are  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  their  tactics  will  destroy 
Columbia  University  by  driving  out  the  best 
minds,  just  as  Nazi  terror  tactics  drove  the 
Jewish  intellectuals  out  of  the  universities 
of  Germany.  But  there  Is  a  crucial  difference 
now.  While  men  like  Einstein  could  escape 
to  England  or  America  during  the  Thirties. 
SDS  will  try  to  close  all  avenues  ol  escape. 
The  use  of  intimidation  and  force  will  spread 
until  there  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  men  of 
reason  within  the  academic  v,-orld.  or. 
ultimately,  within  the  nation.  One  need  only 
consider  the  fate  of  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals alike  in  countries  which  have  been 
overrun  by  SDS's  intellectual  mentors:  Mao's 
China  and  Castro's  Cuba. 

Since  SDS  tactics  have  succeeded  In  crip- 
pling a  great  uiuversitv,  the  next  targets  can 
be  City  Hall,  the  State  Capitol,  or  even  the 
White  House.  If  this  prediction  seems 
alarmist,  consider  the  fact  that  SDS  sym- 
pathizers known  as  "Ylpples"  already  have 
announced  plans  to  intimidate  and  disrupt 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago this  summer,  in  order  to  extract  con- 
cessions on  platform  and  candidates. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the 
Columbia  strike,  one  thing  is  certain:  the 
methods  used  at  Columbia  will  be  embraced 
by  other  student  leftists  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country.  Those  who  resort  to 
i^Tce  will  Justify  their  tactics  by  the  same 
arguments  ;idvanced  by  the  Columbia  rebels 
and  their  apologists.  If  this  national  menace 
is  to  be  checked,  it  is  imperative  that  one 
know  how  to  answer  them. 

( 1 1  Some  rebels  claim  that  none  of  their 
tactics  involved  the  use  of  force.  This  w:is 
true  only  in  the  narrow  sense  that  they  did 
not  shed  blood.  But  force  was  inextricably 
involved  in  every  act  that  they  perpetrated. 
They  held  the  Associate  Dean  as  hostage 
against  his  will— that  was  force.  They 
barricaded  faculty  iUid  students  from  their 
offices  and  classrooms— that  was  force.  They 
seized  property  which  was  not  rightfully 
theirs  and  refused  to  release  It  until  their  de- 
mands were  met— that  was  force.  Each  of 
these  is  punished  as  an  act  of  force  under  the 
civil  laws  of  our  society.  They  are  the  crimes 
known  as  false  imprisonment,  criminal  tres- 
pass and  extortion. 

If  these  acts  were  perpetrated  by  a  lone 
Individual,  their  criminal  character  would  be 
obviovis.  If  a  single  felon  had  held  the  dean 
hostage,  or  seized  the  office  of  President  Kirk, 
rifled  his  desk  and  copied  his  files,  no  one 
would  have  confused  liim  with  an  idealisUc. 
"committed"  crusader.  On  an  individual 
basis,  if  someone  demands  that  you  grant 
him  wealth  or  power  that  he  has  not  earned 
and  which  he  can  only  obtain  by  threats  of 
violence  one  does  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
thrt  he  is  an  extortionist.  The  act  of  a  lone 
thug  does  not  become  legitimatized  when 
he  teams  up  with  other  hoodlums.  .'^  Ayn 
Rand  noted  in  "Capitalism:  the  Unknown 
Ideal,"  no  individual  can  acquire  rights  by 
Joining  a  gang.  "Rights  are  not  a  matter  of 
numbers— and  there  can  be  no  such  thing. 
In  law  or  in  morality,  as  .ictlons  forbidden  to 
an  individual,  but  permitted  to  a  mob." 


(2)  Other  rebels  admit  that  they  used 
force  but  claim  that  force  is  Justified  when 
peaceful  tactics  fall.  "Hie  fundamenUil  po- 
litical principle  that  all  men  mtist  respect 
is  that  no  individual  or  group  may  initiate 
the  use  of  force  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
To  accept  SDS'  alternative  amounts  to  carte 
blanche  for  violence,  and  invites  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law. 

To  understand  the  grotesque  irratloiialily 
of  SDS'  argument,  consider  the  lollowing. 
Imagine  that  there  were  a  student  chapter 
at  Columbia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which 
was  protesting  the  proposed  use  of  the  new 
gym  by  Negroes.  Tliey  tried,  through  campus 
ralUesaiid  petitions,  to  arou.se  the  students, 
faculty  and  administration  to  support  their 
demands,  Init  their  peaceful  iLictlcs  failed. 
If  this  group  then  proceeded  to  seize  univer- 
.'nty  buildings  and  hold  member.^  if  the  ad- 
ministration as  hostages,  would  anyone  have 
condoned  their  use  of  force,  or  have  called 
for  negotiations  and  compromise?  The  prin- 
ciple Is  the  same:  the  initiation  c.f  force 
to  achieve  one's  political  objectives  is  both 
immoral  and  illegal,  regardless  of  whether 
the  initials  of  the  aggressors  arc  KKK  or 
.SDS.  ^  ^ 

(3)   Tlie   rcbJis   claim  they   were   justified 
in   using   force   because   the   administration 
h".d  icfu.<;cd  to  give  them  a  hearing  on  their 
dcminds    for    change.    A    university,    like    a 
well-run   business,   should    be   Interested    in 
knowin-;  whether  it  Is  satisfying  ;t.:  custom- 
ers. If  It  provides  students  with  incompetent 
facultv.  or  poor  laboratories  or  libraries,  or 
supports   political    policies   which    they   op- 
pose,  it   is   in    the    university's   self-interest 
to   maintain  open   channels  of  communica- 
tion so  that  grievances  can  be  expressed  and 
remedial    actions   considered.   Students   who 
are  dissatisfied  with  any  aspect  of  .i  univer- 
sitv's    policies    have    a    right    to    peacefully 
protest  and   petition,  and  even,  in   extreme 
situations,   to  boycott  classes  or  organize    a 
student   strike.   But   they    have   no   right   to 
compel  anvone  to  listen  to  their  demands, 
nor  a  right  to  force  other  people  to  go  on 
strike   wnth   them    by   prohibiting   access   to 
classes  or  by  creating  a  general  climate  of 
terror  to  intimidate  those  who  would  oppose 

them. 

(4)  The  rebels  claim  that  since  force  is 
Justified  when  peaceful  tactics  fail,  they 
should  be  granted  full  amnesty.  Tlie  single 
best  answer  to  this  argument  is  provided  by 
Professor  Leonard  Pelkoff  in  his  forthcoming 
book.  "Nazism  and  Contemporary  America: 
ths  Ominous  Parallels."  who  says:  "The  de- 
mand for  amnesty  on  principle  is  the  demand 
for  the  abdication  on  principle  of  legal  au- 
thority; it  is  a  demand  for  the  formal  sanc- 
tion in  advance  of  all  future  acts  of  force  and 
violence,  for  the  promise  that  such  acts  may 
be  perpetrated  hereafter  with  impunity.  It  is 
a  demand  to  institutionalize  the  appease- 
ment of  brute  force  as  a  principle  of  civil 
policy  in  this  county." 

1 5)'  The  rebels  claim  that  police  represent 
violence,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  on 
a  college  campus  which  is  a  citadel  of  reason 
and  persuasion.  Here  the  rebels  evade  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  ones  who  first  re- 
.sorted  to  violence.  They  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  criminals  who  Initiate  the 
use  of  force  and  the  police  whose  function 
it  is  to  retaliate  with  force  to  restore  i>eace 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  victims. 

(6)  The  rebels  claim  that  their  quarrel 
with  the  administration  was  purely  an  in- 
ternal dispute,  hence  the  introduction  of 
police  represents  meddlesome  interference  by 
outsiders.  By  the  same  reasoning,  one  could 
Just  as  weU  conclude  that  if  workers  seize  a 
factory,  customers  seize  a  store,  or  tenants 
seize  an  apartment  building,  these,  too,  are 
internal  matters  and  do  not  justify  calling  in 
the  police.  In  reason  there  can  be  no  such 
concept  as  an  "internal  dispute"  which 
allows  someone  to  be  victimized  and  pre- 
vented from  calling   the  police.  Those   who 
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violate  property  rights  are  scarcely  in  a  posi- 
tion to  claim  that  their  conquered  territory  is 
•private  property"  upon  which  police  may 
not  enter. 

(7)  Rebels  should  not  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted. After  all.  they  are  students,  not  crim- 
inals. One  need  only  remember  that  it  was 
Nazi  .students  who  set  lire  to  unlversliy 
libraries  and  terrorized  profestais.  Being  .i 
student  docs  not  grant  one  an  exemption 
from  the  laws  which  prohibit  attacks  on  hu- 
man life  and  property.  The  rebels  acted  like 
criminals  and  should  be  punished  as  such. 

iB)  It  Is  Impractical  to  suspend  or  expel 
the  student  rebels  because  there  are  so  many 
Li  them.  This  amounts  to  saving  that  If  a 
sufficlcntlv  Uu-pe  mob  breaks  the  law  or  vio- 
lates individual  right,  it  will  lie  immuiiC 
from  punisliment  U  this  principle  is  m- 
cepied.  then  every  lawbreaker  will  be  sale 
from  prosecution  if  he  ran  find  cnouch  meiii- 
bers  for  his  gang.  This  will  provide  the 
leader  with  an  ab.solutcly  irresistible  recruit- 
ment device,  and  invite  the  outbreak  «f  a 
reign  of  terrcj-. 

(9)  Admittedly  the  rebels  violated  proi)erty 
rights,  but  calling  In  the  police  could  re- 
sult In  Injury  or  loss  of  life,  which  Is  more 
Important  th.^n  loss  of  property.  'Hils  argu- 
ment amounts  to  saying  that  the  lives  of 
a.'gressors  arc  more  important  than  the  prop- 
erty of  victims.  In  action,  this  v.-ould  mc.m 
that  the  police  should  not  restrain  rlotln- 
mobs  from  looting  stores,  or  interfere  with 
the  KKK  when  it  uses  firebombs  on  Nepro 
churches.  On  thi.s  principle,  any  victim  <>1 
theft  or  expropriation  would  l)e  advised  to 
surrender  his  proijerty- his  wallet  or  warc- 
novise— without  resistance,  lest  the  thief  bs 
hurt  in  the  suuegle.  Acceptance  ol  this  prin- 
ciple would  make  every  individual  the  de- 
fenseless target  lor  any  vandal  or  socialist. 

The  Columbia  crisis  vitally  .illects  the  iife 
of  every  American.  No  ones  life  or  properly 
can  be"  secure  in  a  society  which  tolerates 
the  use  of  force  by  any  group  to  achieve  its 
goals.  And  no  one  will  iJC  sale  as  long  :ts  col- 
lege and  civil  authorities  persist  in  their  pol- 
icy of  answering  aggression  with  appease- 
ment. 

Now  i.s  the  time  for  intelligent  counter- 
action. One  means  is  to  withhold  financial 
support  from  colleges  which  condone  or  com- 
promise with  student  terror  tactics.  A  second 
is  to  write  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
colleges  urging  that  they  endorse  the  fol- 
lowing position:  that  their  institution  offers 
no  sanctuary  to  any  group  which  advocates 
the  initiation  of  physical  force,  and  that  they 
will  act  immediately  and  without  hesitation 
to  expel  and  criminally  prosecute  any  stu- 
dent guilty  of  such  tactics. 

Men  need  to  live  by  the  guidance  of  ra- 
tional principles  and  to  resolve  their  dis- 
agreements peacefully.  It  is  both  immoral 
and  impractical  to  abandon  principles  in  a 
lime  of  crisis.,  and  then  hope  to  survive  on 
the  basis  of  pragmatic  expendlency  and  cow- 
ardly compromise.  Each  time  that  a  viola- 
tion of  individual  rights  is  tolerated,  it  serves 
as  ;.n  invitation  for  future  violations.  A  free 
society  cannot  survive  unless  men  of  reason 
rallv  to  Its  defense. 


"  \P  reports  that  a  month  l>efore  the  SDS- 
led  rebellion  at  Columbia.  tha:t  is.  on  Marcli 
27,  SDS  leaders  Mark  Rudd  and  Ted  Gold 
•were  among  six  students  who  staged  n  sit-in 
at  Low  Memorial  Library.'  Since  Columbia 
has  a  rule  against  indoor  demonstration:-:. 
Mark  Rudd  and  Ted  Gold  were  placed  on  dis- 
ciplinary probation.  A  student  on  such  prob.i- 
tion  is  subject  to  instant  expulsion  if  he 
violates  it  bv  taking  part  in  disruptive  ur 
illegal  activity.  Why  didn't  Columbia  expel 
Rudd  and  Gold  the  moment  they  violate*.! 
their  probation  at  the  start  of  the  studei.l 
rebellion?  No  one  could  have  questioned  the 
legitimacy  of  such  administrative  discipli- 
narv  action."     A.'-re  Wtdcncr. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MILT  BRYAN.  U.S. 
F-OREST  SERVICE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

I  If    SOl'TH     L.IRCiLlNA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    May  20.  1968 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  our  friend, 
the  Honorable  Milt  Bryan,  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  is  respected  and  admired 
by  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  work 
with  him  He  delivered  an  excellent  and 
very  timely  address  at  the  cooperative 
field  forestiT  piogram  sponsored  by  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  on 
May  2  in  fny  home  county  of  Greenwood 
in  South  Carolina. 

Mr  St:>eaker,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  Its  dedicated  personnel  contributed 
irreatiy  'm  tiansforming  my  area  of  the 
country,  m  30  short  years,  from  a  land 
of  erasion  to  one  of  pine  trees,  conserva- 
tion, and  opportunity.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  set  the  example  of  fire  control. 
planting  of  pines,  thinning  and  proper 
care  of  our  forest  resources. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr  Bryan's 
threat  address  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  aiid  to  the  people  of  our 
couritry 

Wcrking  forests  are  producing  forests  that 
atTec:  )ur  economy  and  touch  the  lives  of  us 
all  Prom  them  comes  much  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial on  which  many  of  the  Industries  repre- 
sented here  today  depend.  They  also  provide 
a  great  variety  of  other  products  and  services 
for  our  Nation. 

Woodlands  in  Industrial  holdings.  National 
and  State  Forests,  and  the  small  private 
forests  so  prevalent  in  eastern  United  States 
.ire  all  working  forests. 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  timber  pro- 
ducing lands  IS  in  private  ownership.  The 
ownership  pattern  of  these  private  wood- 
lands IS  consistently  changing  Farm  forest 
acreage  in  the  South  Carolina  Piedmont  has 
been  reduced  ;>0  percent  since  1958.  TfSe  new 
owners  .ire  business  and  professional  people. 
many  from  urban  areas  who  are  not  depend- 
ent Lin  forests  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  are 
not  knowledgeable  in  forest  management. 
The  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company's 
forestry  field  days  and  sustained  efforts  to 
promote  multiple  use  of  woodlands  are  thus 
a  most  appropriate  and  significant  contribu- 
tion. 

In  tfte  next  two  hours  you  will  see  some 
1  xciting  examples  of  wise  use  and  productive 
management  of  forest  resources  m  presenta- 
tions by  skilled  foresters.  But.  as  we  con- 
sider the  tremendous  Importance  of  commer- 
cial uses  of  the  forest,  let  us  be  sure  also  to 
keep  m  mind  the  great  pressures  of  an  ex- 
panding population  to  use  the  lands  for 
other  purposes  than  the  production  of  forest 
prodiicts. 

Many  well-intentioned  and  articulate  In- 
dividuals are  demanding  that  certain  forests 
In  which  they  are  interested  be  set  aside  for 
."special  uses — such  as  to  serve  recreational 
opportunities  or  maintain  scenic  values.  I 
believe  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  t€rm  "conservation",  which 
really  means  a  wise  and  balanced  use  of  re- 
sources, is  often  interpreted  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  "preservation"  which  excludes  tim- 
ber cutting,  wildlife  harvest,  managed  water- 
sheds and  forage  for  livestock.  While  there  is 
a  recognized  place  for  these  restrictions  on 
general  use.  conservation  can  and  should  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  multiple  uses  that 
make  a  forest  a  more  profitable  and  produc- 
tive resource  for  all  concerned. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly 
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stressed  that  the  forested  areas  of  our 
country,  which  coincide  to  a  major  degree 
with  the  economically  depressed  areas,  pos- 
sesses a  great  latent  potential  for  develop- 
ment and  use.  In  these  resources  we  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  protect  and  improve 
the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation  so  that 
poverty  in  localized  areas  can  be  alleviated 
and  the  production  of  raw  materials  needed 
by  industry  can  be  sustained.  A  built-in- 
bonus  in  utilizing  this  potential  is  the  op- 
portunity to  enhance  natural  beauty  and 
to  expand  recreational  activities. 

This  broad  concept  of  conservation  is  prac- 
tical. As  you  will  see  here  today,  it  is  being 
accomplished  in  South  Carolina.  In  this 
State,  an  outstanding  State  Forestry  or- 
ganization is  receiving  solid  support  from 
the  Governor,  an  informed  legislature,  a 
progressive  wood-using  industry,  and  many 
forest  land  owners. 

As  leaders  in  Industry,  you  can  do  much 
personally  to  promote  effective  management 
and  use  of  the  forest  resources  in  your  home 
States.  For  example,  many  State  Foresters 
cannot  attract  or  hold  the  top  flight  per- 
sonnel they  must  have — simply  because  of 
an  inadequate  salary  structure. 

Look  into  the  situation  when  you  return 
home.  Find  out  if  your  State  Forester  and 
his  organization  are  receiving  the  general 
support  they  need  to  do  the  Job  that 
you  know  must  be  done.  See  if  the  term  "con- 
servation" is  being  presented  to  your  people 
in  a  way  that  makes  sense  and  that  will 
really  generate  public  support  for  wise  use  of 
resoiirces. 

Look  into  the  changing  land  ownership  pat- 
tern and  make  suggestions  to  your  State 
Forester  as  to  how  the  new  urban  type  own- 
ers can  be  motivated  toward  sound  forest 
management    practices. 

Effective  action  now  is  the  key  to  building 
a  sustalne(J  supply  of  the  benefits  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest  which  are  needed  in  larger 
amoxints  each  year  by  the  people  of  yovar 
State  and  the  Nation. 

These  are  significant  challenges  for  all  of 
us. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  PELICAN  ISLAND. 
INDIAN  RIVER  COUNTY.  FLA  .  AS 
A   ^\^LDERNESS   AREA 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

"F     FI.ORlD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  Pelican  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Indian  River 
County,  Fla..  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3, 
1964 — 78  Stat.  890— a  public  notice  was 
issued  on  January  23,  1967,  of  the  pro- 
posed Pelican  Island  Wilderness,  and  a 
public  hearing  was  held  in  Vero  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  April  5,  1967.  Thirty-two  state- 
ments were  presented  at  the  public  hear- 
ing and  65  letters  were  received. 

Testimony  at  the  public  hearing  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  wilderness 
proposal.  Local  support  from  public  offi- 
cials, civic  groups  and  residents  of  Indian 
River  County  was  particularly  strong.  In 
conjunction  with  statements  presented 
orally  or  read  into  the  hearing  record,  a 
ntunber  of  petitions  and  resolutions  sup- 
porting the  wilderness  proposal  were 
tiuned  into  the  hearing  oflBcer.  These 


represented  34  different  organizations 
and  were  signed  by  over  1 .260  individuals. 

The  primary  reasons  given  for  sup- 
ixirting  the  wilderness  proposal  include: 
Pi'Otection  of  colonial  birds  and  their 
nesting  and  feeding  habitat:  protection 
of  estuarine  and  fi.sheries  resources:  long- 
range  preservation  of  natural  areas  for 
scenic,  esthetic,  and  ecological  values; 
preservation  vital  to  long-range  social 
and  economic  interests  of  citizens  of 
Indian  River  County:  and  preservation 
of  Pelican  Island  Refuge  because  of  its 
historical  value  as  the  Nation's  first  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  wilderness 
area  's  also  supported  by  the  city  of  Vero 
Beach.  Fla..  the  city  council  of  Sebas- 
tian. Fla.:  the  board  of  commissioners, 
Indian  River  County,  Fla  :  Indian  River 
County  public  schools,  and  the  Indiari 
River  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  support  of  the  residents  of  the 
area  is  strong.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  recognize  this,  and  also  support  this 
legislation. 


May  21,  1968 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH   ACT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr  HOW.'HRD  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cogent 
ra.^e  has  been  made  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  need  to 
enact  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968.  H.R.  14816. 

Tlie  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  will  .=ierve  three  main  purposes: 

First.  Assipn  respon.sibility  for  a  coni- 
preheiisive  research  effort  in  the  field  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Tlie  research  findings  will  as- 
sist the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  establish- 
ing up-to-dat-e  and  operative  safety  and 
health  standards  for  .America's  work- 
places. 

Second.  ProMde  for  interagency  co- 
operation between  those  two  Depart- 
ments and  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Third.  Recognize  the  advent  of  many 
new  toxic  and  dangerous  materials  and 
(irocedures  in  moderit  industry',  so  that 
workers  may  en.ioy  fuller  lives,  without 
being  exposed  to  danger. 

Why  is  H.R.  14816  needed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  possibly  the  best  answer 
is  contained  in  an  opening  paragraph 
of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Miriam  Sachs, 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1968.  Dr  Sachs  told  the  sub- 
committee: 

In  these  days  of  scarce  manpower,  we  must 
conserve  the  manpower  that  we  have,  and 
vhat  is  more  important,  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  that  manpower  by  maintaining 
their  health,  and  providing  the  safest  possi- 
ble environment  for  their  working  hours.  It 
is  our  deepest  obligation  to  ensure  as  safe 
and  healthful  a  workplace  for  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  workers  as  it  is  to  conduct 
school   health  programs   and  prevention   of 


school    and    playground    accidents    for    our 
children. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  H.R.  14816.  and  seriously  hope 
that  the  Congress  wUl  enact  it  speedily. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  DILEMMA 
AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    rtNNSM.VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
current  draft  laws  are  unust  to  many 
graduate  students  who  receive  their  in- 
duction notices  in  the  midst  of  an  aca- 
demic year.  Many  of  these  students  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  studies  under 
conditions  that  make  it  impossible  to 
obtain  credit  for  tuition  fees  paid  or 
courses  partially  completed. 

Inequities  in  our  current  draft  laws 
are  also  caiising  disruptions  in  our  grad- 
uate schools  which  wUl  be  felt  in  the 
vears  to  come  by  all  users  of  graduate- 
level  manpower — industry,  educational 
institution-s,  and  government. 

Tliercfore.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  providing  the  statutory  authority  to 
defer  for  the  remainder  of  an  academic 
year  any  graduate  student  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  v.-ho  receives 
an  induction  notice  during  that  academic 
year. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  draft  laws — c:all- 
Ing  for  drafting  the  oldest  first,  and  end- 
ing deferments  for  first-  or  second-year 
graduate  students,  except  for  those  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  divinity— will  cause  a  70 
percent  drop  in  entering  male  enrollment 
in  full-time  prad'oate  schools,  according 
to  a  recent  .■.urvey  prepared  by  the  Sci- 
entific Manpower  Commi.s.>ion  :ind  the 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  specific  example  of  the  impact 
cuiTcnt  draft  laws  will  have  on  cam- 
puses around  the  Nation.  I  quote  the  dean 
of  Cai-negie-Mellon  University  in  my 
congressional  district: 

Our  plan  to  establish  a  Graduate  School 
of  PubUc  and  Urban  Affairs  will  be  handi- 
capped in  its  objective  to  develop  specialists 
to  tacUe  urban  problems  which  have  reached 
crisis  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  have  a  system  that  will  tap 
all  sectors  of  our  society  for  national 
service  in  a  manner  making  the  most  of 
their  potential  contributions. 

Last  March  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  Selective  Senice  Act  of  1968.  which 
would  have  entailed  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  entire  Selective  Service  Act. 

This  month  I  introduced  a  miniversion 
of  this  measure,  the  key  features  of  which 
would  provide  for  conscripting  19-year- 
old's  first — as  recommended  by  the  Mar- 
shall Commission  and  the  Advisory  Panel 
on  Military  Manpower — creating  a  prime 
selection  group  that  would  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  armed  .services  needs — 19- 
year-old's,  registrants  whose  deferments 
had  expired,  and  registrants  not  yet 
drafted— insuring    that    draftees   would 
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not  remain  in  the  prime  group  for  more 
than  1  year;  and  striking  out  the  pres- 
ent provision  in  the  law  that  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  a  lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  favor  these  reforms. 
Our  draft  laws  are  not  really  fair  to  the 
armed  services  or  the  young  men  of  our 
country  who  are  called  to  serve,  but  we 
are  already  well  into  the  second  session 
of  this  Congress,  with  no  action  forth- 
coming from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. ^  , ,  ,  „ 
Graduate  enrollment  is  expected  to  fall 
off  in  the  1970's  because  of  the  wartime 
decline  in  births  in  the  1940's.  The  prob- 
lem is  further  compounded  by  i)resent 
draft  laws  which  will  cause  the  future 
production  of  persons  with  graduate  de- 
grees to  fall  far  below  the  needs  of  gov- 
crmncnt.  industry,  education,  and  the 
total  social  structure. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  need  to  correct  this 
dilemma.  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
prompt  action  to  revi.se  the  inequities  in 
our  draft  laws  to  provide  for  a  fair  selec- 
tion of  young  men  in  a  manner  that  will 
cause  a"  minimum  of  disruption  and  un- 
certainty in  their  lives. 

At  the  veiy  least.  I  am  i-.opeful  that 
those  already  enrolled  in  a  course  of 
study  will  be  permitted  to  conclude  that 
academic  year. 
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the  press— stUl  with  no  opportunity  offered 
to  Arnhclter  to  answer  his  accusers  directly. 
If  the  charges  are  true,  they  certainly  add 
up  to  Just  cause  for  rcinovlng  Arnheltcr 
from  command.  But  thafs  a  pretty  big  "if 
under  any  reasonable  definition  of  justice. 
And  the  Navy's  entire  handling  of  the  c.ise 
leaves  the  Impression  that  there  has  been 
less  interest  In  Justice  than  In  public  image. 
The  chief  motivation  of  the  Navy  v.ould 
appear  to  be  a  desperate  attempt  to  conceal 
the  f.ict  that  u  graduate  of  Annapolis,  a  ca- 
reer officer,  was  unfit— according  to  the 
Navy's  own  belated  assessment  -to  com- 
mand a  ship.  And  as  Is  pencrally  true  of  at- 
tempts to  bweep  dirt  under  a  tarpet  every- 
one involved  has  wound  up  l(X)king  ratl-.er 
dingy. ^^^^__ 

LAST  CALL  FOR  THE  'DELTA  QUEEN" 
RIVER  CRUISE— UNLESS  CON- 
GRESS COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 


THE  ARNHEITER  AFFAIR 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YOIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
point  of  the  case  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus 
A  Arnheiter  is  not  whether  or  not  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Arnheiter  is  fit  to 
command  a  ship.  The  main  point  is  this: 
Can  a  group  of  dissident  subordinate  of- 
ficers get  rid  of  a  commanding  officer 
they  do  not  like  by  writing  unofficial  let- 
ters about  him  behind  his  back?  Thus  far, 
the  Navy's  answer  in  the  Arnheiter  case 
is  "Yes." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  m  an 
editorial  which  appeared  on  May  16, 
1968,  asked  the  same  question.  I  in- 
clude the  Star's  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  Abnheitep  Affair 
Under  the  pressure  of  unofficial  congres- 
sional bearings,  the  Navy  has  now  opened 
its  files  on  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Marcus  A.  Arnheiter.  The  idea,  it 
appears,  is  to  show  that  the  top  brass  was 
fully  Justified  in  yanking  Arnheiter  off  the 
bridge  of  his  destroyer  and  putting  him  in 
command  of  a  desk  In  San  Francisco. 

The  trouble  with  the  Navy's  case  is  that 
it  misses  the  point.  The  argument  is  not 
whether  Arnheiter  Is  fit  to  command  a  Navy 
ship.  It's  whether  the  Navy  prompted  by  the 
complaints  of  Junior  officers  aboard  Arn- 
heiiers  ship,  acted  contrary  lo  lis  own  prc- 
Ecribed   procedures   in   handling   the   case. 

Arnheiter  has  repeatedly  requested  a 
board  of  inquiry  or  a  court-martial,  at  which 
he  could  call  witnesses  on  his  behalf.  The 
Navy  has  steadfastly  refused  this  request, 
limiting  its  formal  investigation  to  a  hear- 
ing in  which  only  anti-Arnhcitcr  wimeises 
were  called.  And  now.  following  the  ad  hoc 
committee  hearing  held  by  Representative 
Joseph  Y.  Resnlck  of  New  York,  the  full 
scope  of  the  charges  has  been  delivered  to 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  Y'ork  Times  carried  an  excel- 
lent article  bv  Bernadine  Bailey  describ- 
ing a  delightful  19-day  river  cruise 
aboard  the  Delta  Queen,  "the  only  au- 
thentic, steam -powered,  sternwheel 
riverboat  still  in  overnight  service  in  the 
United  States." 

As  the  writer  pointed  out,  however, 
legislation  must  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  enable  the  Delta 
Queen  to  operate  until  November  1.  1970. 
when  a  replacement  ves-sel  can  be  built  to 
comply  with  the  safety-at-.sea  law  en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  we  passed  a 
law  to  provide,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, special  mortgage  insurance  financing 
assistance  to  the  owners  of  the  Delia 
Queen  so  that  it  would  be  c-conomically 
feasible  to  construct  a  new  ves.sel  comply- 
ing with  the  rigid  safety  requirements  of 
a  law  applying  primarily  to  ocean  ship- 
ping However,  the  new  vessel  cannot  be 
ready  by  November  1968.  when  the  Delta 
Queen's  present  exemption  for  the  law- 
expires. 

The  article  in  yesterday's  resort  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  gives  an  ex- 
cellent first-person  account  of  a  pleas- 
ant, throttled-down  trip  on  Americas 
great  inland  waterways  system  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  New  Orieans  by  way  of  Louis- 
ville. Paducah.  Memphis.  Vicksburg. 
Natchez,  and  other  points  of  interest.  The 
Delta  Queen  also  .schedules  trips  at 
various  times  to  Nashville.  St.  Louis, 
Chattanooga,  Pittsburgh,  Reelfoot  Lake 
in  Tennessee,  and  also  to  St.  Paul. 

I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  will  be 
interested  in  reading  this  article  which 
bears  directly  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  should  shortly  be  coming  before 
the  House,  and  I  am  happy  to  submit 
the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows: 
L.\ST  Call  for  the    -Delta  Queen'  River 
Cruise 
(By  Bernadine  Bailey) 
Cincinnati.— Unless  Congress  comes  to  the 
rescue   this  will  be  the  l:isl  year  travelers  can 
book  passage  on  the  Delta  Queen,  the  only 
authentic  steam-powered,  sternwheel   nver- 
boat  EtiU  in  overuight  service  in  the  United 
States. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Safety-at-Sea  Law— it 
W.V3  adopted  following  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
nisaster  of  Nov.  13.  i965.  In  which  89  persons 
died  when  the  cruise"  ship  caught  fire  off 
N  ussau  in  the  Bahamas — all  United  States 
vessels  carrying  overnight  passengers  are  now 
required  to  have  steel  superstructures.  The 
Delta  Queen  has  a  wooden  superstructure  on 
a  steel  hull. 

She  has  been  exempted  from  the  new  law 
until  Nov.  1    A  bill  to  extend  the  exemption 
to  Nov.   1.   1970,  is  pending  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  b# 
tha  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

ARCtTE    FOR    TIME 

Greene  Line  Steamers.  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati, 
owner  of  the  Delta  Queen,  says  she  has  40 
more  years  of  service  left  and  argues  that,  un- 
i:!ce  oceangoing  vessels,  she  is  always  close 
enough  to  shore  to  reach  land  In  an  emer- 
gency. The  line  would  like  to  operate  the 
Queen  Indefinitely,  but  the  extension  to  1970 
would  at  least  give  It  time  to  build  a  re- 
placement. 

If  the  extension  is  granted,  the  present 
Delta  Queen  will  continue  her  leisurely  pace 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Cumberland  Rivers  for  at  least  two 
uiditionhl  seasons,  and  a  successor,  probably 
w"fh  similar  looks  but  quite  a  different 
power  plant.  wlU  be  commissioned.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extension  Is  not  granted,  the 
Greene  Line  says  it  will  be  forced  to  disband 
operations  and  go  out  of  business. 

Classed  as  a  steamer  or  steamboat  and  not 
a  steamship  i  river  ve.ssels  are  boats,  not 
ships),  the  Delta  Queen  and  a  companion 
craXt.  the  Delta  King,  were  built  on  tlie 
River  Clyde  in  Scotland.  The  boats  were 
then  disniantled  and  sent  by  ship  to  Stock- 
ton. Calif  .  where,  in  1926.  final  construction 
took  place 

The  wheel  shafts  and  cranks  were  forged 
at  the  Krupp  plant  in  Germany,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  Delta  Queen  was  .«865,000,  said  to 
be  the  most  ever  invested  in  a  river  stern- 
wheeler.  Until  World  War  II.  she  operated 
the  year  around  on  the  Sacramento  River 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  Dur-, 
:ng  the  war.  -.he  Delta  Queen  and  the  Delta 
King  were  appropriated  by  the  Navy,  painted 
gray  and  used  to  convey  troops  to  ocean 
vessels  Ln  San  Francisco  Bay. 

MOVED  TO  CINCINNATI 

After  the  w.ar.  Capt.  Tom  R.  Greene,  then 
president  of  the  Greene  Line,  acquired  the 
Delta  Queen  for  a  bid  of  $46,250.  However,  he 
had  to  spend  considerably  more  than  that  to 
recondition  the  boat  and  to  tow  her  5.261 
miles  down  the  coast  of  California,  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  New  Orleans.  Prom  there  she  pro- 
ceeded under  her  own  power  to  Cincinnati, 
and  on  June  30.  1948.  she  was  ready  for  her 
first  passenger  cruise  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  river,  the  vessel  is  every  inch  a 
queen,  but  her  statistics  are  not  as  impres- 
sive as  those  of  ocean-going  ships.  The  Delta 
Queen  is  250  feet  long  (add  35  feet  for  the 
p.iddle  wheel)  and  58  feet  wide.  HSa-  tonnage 
Is  rated  at  1.837  gross,  and  she  can  accom- 
modate about  200  passengers. 

FARFLUXG    PASSENGERS 

On  a  Cincinnati-New  Orleans  cruise  that 
I  recently  completed.  40  passengers  came 
from  seven  Eastern  states.  62  from  the  Mid- 
west. 60  from  the  West  Coast,  four  from 
Canada,  and  two  from  South  Africa. 

The  boat  carried  no  freight,  and  she  has  a 
draft  of  only  seven  and  one-half  feet.  This 
permits  her  to  travel  in  shallow  water.  She 
also  has  a  single,  truncated  stack,  which 
enables  her  to  go  under  low  bridges. 

Boardinc.  for  passengers  and  crew  alike. 
Is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  single  land- 
ing stage  I  never  called  a  gangplank' ;  it  leads 
onto  the  Main  Dock,  which  is  only  a  foot 
or  two  higher  than  the  riverbank.  The  Main 
Deck  accommodates  the  boilers,  the  kitchen. 
a   Mark   Twain   bar   and   the   large   Orleans 
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Room,  which  Is  used  for  dining  and  recrea- 
tion. The  room  extends  from  port  to  star- 
board and  has  windows  on  both  sides,  ihus 
allowing  passengers  to  watch  the  passing 
scene  while  they  eat. 

Above  the  Main  Deck  Is  the  Cabin  Deck. 
It  contains  the  main  lotmge  (with  an  as- 
sortment of  Tiffany  lampishades  and  window 
fanlights) ,  the  purser's  office,  a  gift  shop, 
a  writing  room,  some  officers'  quarters  and 
cabins  of  different  classes. 

TEXAS    AND    SUNDECKS 

The  Texas  Deck.  Just  above  the  Cabin  Deck, 
houses  only  cabins,  except  for  a  lounpe  and 
a  bar  In  the  bow.  The  top  deck,  called  the 
Sun  Deck,  has  larger  cabins  and  more  offi- 
cers' quarters.  All  but  the  Main  Deck  offer 
ample  space  for  walking  and  for  sitting  in 
deck  chairs.  No  elevators  are  provided. 

Cabins  are  small  but  adequate.  The  cate- 
gories are  AA,  A.  B,  tourist  and  minimum  I 
paid  $680  for  an  A-cIass  cabin,  which  I  shared 
with  a  friend  on  a  19-day  round  trip.  A-class 
cabins  are  outfitted  with  bunks. 

AA  cabins,  which  cost  $110  more,  have 
single  beds.  Tourist  cabins  for  the  round 
trip  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans 
start  at  $399. 

The  furnishings  are  practically  the  same 
In  all  cabins;  a  straight  chair  and  a  three- 
drawer  dresser.  The  chief  inconvenience  Is 
a  lack  of  closet  space. 

Unlike  those  on  ocean  liners,  the  rooms 
have  full-size  windows  Instead  of  port  holes, 
and  the  doors  open  out  onto  a  deck  instead 
of  a  corridor. 

SOUTHERN    SPECIALTIES 

Breakfast  offers  ordinary  choices,  but  lunch 
and  dinner  iire  hearty  affairs,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  such  Southern  specialties  as 
shrimp  Creole,  catfish,  beaten  biscuits  and 
pecan  pie. 

Dinner  music  is  played  on  a  Hammond 
organ  that  once  belonged  to  Jesse  Crawford. 
Most  passengers  change  their  clothes  for  din- 
ner, but  black  tie  and  cocktail  dress  are 
neither  required  nor  customary. 

The  atmosphere  is  informal  and  friendly. 
On  our  first  night  out.  we  were  treated  to 
champagne  before  a  steak  dinner.  When  we 
left  New  Orleans  we  had  Cornish  hen. 

The  bars  on  the  Delta  Queen  are  said  to 
make  the  best  mint  juleps  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Certainly,  their  mint  is  the  freshest, 
for  it  is  grown  in  two  boxes  on  the  fantall. 
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GALA    SAILING 

Our  3  P.M.  sailing  from  Cincinnati  was 
.surprisingly  gala,  with  a  band  plartng  "Beau- 
ilful  Ohio"  and  the  passengers  throwing 
streamers  and  waiving  to  friends.  Porters  in 
red-and-whlte  striped  Jackets  carried  the 
luggage  aboard,  and.  after  we  had  pushed  off 
from  shore,  leaving  the  band  behind,  a  cal- 
liope took  over 

The  Delta  Queen  has  one  of  five  calliopes 
still  in  existence  in  the  United  States;  later 
in  the  cruise,  passengers  were  allowed  to  try 
their  hand  at  the  plano-llke  steam-driven 
instrument. 

One  of  my  cherished  souvenirs  is  a  certif- 
icate, signed  by  the  captain,  according  me 
the  right  to  play  a  calliope  on  any  vessel  In 
the  inland  waterways,  provided  I  never  play 
"Marching  Through  Georgia." 

KENTUCKY    STOPS 

Our  first  port  of  call  was  Louisville,  where 
we  made  a  four-hour  stop  early  the  next 
morning.  On  the  second  day  out.  we  stopped 
for  two  hours  in  Paducah.  Ky..  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bluegrass  Coimtry.  It  was  good  to  go 
ashore  and  stretch  our  legs  on  land. 

We  seldom  tied  up  at  a  wharf;  instead,  we 
simply  found  a  place  where  ropes  could  be 
.■secured;  sometimes,  it  was  at  the  town  dump 
or  in  a  private  citizen's  riverfront  yard. 

Two  days  later,  we  reached  Memphis,  where 
nearly  all  passengers  took  a  three-hour  drive 
around  the  city.  About  4  o'clock  the  next 
afternoon,  we  tied  up  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.  We 


were  almost  five  hours  late  as  a  result  of  fog 
the  night  before,  but  we  had  time  to  visit 
McRaven.  an  antebellum  home,  and  to  drive 
through  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park. 

FOG    HAZARD 

The  chief  hazard  of  river  travel  Is  fog. 
and.  when  It  reaches  the  consistency  of 
split-pea  soup,  the  captain  ties  up  on  shore 
and  waits  until  the  fog  rolls  away.  Because 
of  such  uncertainties  as  weather,  fog  and  the 
current,  a  rlverboat  does  not  follow  an  exact 
schedule. 

We  reached  Natchez,  Miss.,  a  short  distance 
from  Vicksburg,  early  the  next  morning  and 
went  ashore  to  see  more  antebellum  homes. 

Tlie  next  day,  we  stopped  for  an  hour  and 
one-half  at  Oak  Allee.  an  old  plantation  near 
New  Orleans,  The  long  driveway  is  lined  with 
28  towering  interlacing  oak  trees. 

Finally,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh 
day,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans 
and  passed  huge  warehouses  and  industrial 
plants.  We  tied  up  at  the  Toulouse  Street 
wharf,  which  gave  us  access  to  the  French 
Quarter.  So  much  of  the  old  French  and 
Spanish  flavor  of  New  Orleans  was  present 
that  we  could  easily  imagine  we  had  docked 
at  a  foreign  port. 

Incidentally,  the  absence  of  Customs,  pass- 
ports, visas,  vaccination,  certificates,  port 
taxes,  landing  cards  and  other  formalities  of 
international  travel  is  one  of  the  distinct 
advantages  of  a  river  cruise. 

Another  advantage  Is  being  able  to  pick  up 
mall  at  various  ports  of  call. 

SHORE  ATTRACTIONS 

The  nearness  of  the  shore  also  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  river  cruise.  While  passen- 
gers sit  and  watch  the  world  go  by,  an  officer 
calls  attention  to  points  of  interest  and 
offers  bits  of  history  and  legend  over  the 
loudspeaker. 

The  average  speed  of  the  Delta  Queen  is  10 
miles  an  hour,  lit  is  miles  and  not  knots  on 
the  river.)  It  takes  a  couple  of  days  for  peo- 
ple used  to  the  jet  age  to  throttle  down. 

In  the  course  of  a  day.  the  Delta  Queen 
passes  dozens  of  barges,  tankers  and  freight- 
ers. Towboats  push,  rather  than  pull,  strings 
of  barges  extending  1.000  to  1.500  feet,  and 
both  foreign  and  domestic  shipping  is  drawn 
to  the  oil  refineries  and  grain  elevators  along 
the  river. 

The  lack  of  rolling  and  pitching  reduces 
the  likelihood  of  seasickness.  There  is  almost 
no  vibration  or  engine  noise,  and  the  boat 
glides  as  smoothly  as  a  canoe. 

For  the  most  part,  passengers  provide  their 
own  entertainment.  There  are  two  cruise 
directors,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  the  eve- 
nings are  devoted  to  bingo,  movies,  dances, 
filmed  horseracing,  costume  parties  and  con- 
tests. 

SUMMER     TRIPS 

The  summer  schedule  of  the  Delta  Queen 
o.ffers  trips  of  varjlng  length  to  Nashville.  St. 
Louis.  Chattanooga,  Pittsburgh  and  Reelfoot 
Lake.  Tenn. 

In  early  September,  there  will  be  a  cruise 
up,  the  -Mlssi.'-.sippi  to  St.  Paul,  and  short  voy- 
ages are  scheduled  over  Memorial  Day  arid 
Labor  Day.  Bookings  are  always  heavy,  espe- 
cially to  New  Orleans,  but  space  is  reported 
available  on  most  other  trips. 


DO  WE  H.AVE  .-^N  .■ATTORNEY 
GENER.AL? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

'F    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  following  editorial  by  the  Messrs. 
Novak  and  Evans,  it  seems  that  these 
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eminent  columnists  also  wonder  "Do  we 
liave  an  Attorney  General?" 
FBI   Grumbles — Attorney    General   Aggra- 
vated Bureau  by  Glowing  Report  on  King 
Case 

iBy  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  deep-seated  unhapplness  of  J.  Edgar 
Huover's  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
with  its  boss.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  was  aggravated  by  Clark's  misleading 
public  optimism  about  a  quick  solution  of 
the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

FBI  agents  working  on  the  King  case 
grumbled  privately  that  Clark's  repeated 
statements  hinting  at  imminent  capture  of 
the  assassin  were  not  justified  by  the  actual 
progress  of  the  investigation.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  agents  complained  that  what 
legitimate  information  the  Attorney  General 
did  let  drop  risked  drying  up  the  killer's  trail. 
In  Justice  Department  conferences,  Clark 
Justified  his  contribution  to  the  credibility 
gap  on  the  grounds  that  optimistic  talk 
about  closing  the  case  would  help  morale"— 
that  is,  calm  down  Negro  tinger  in  the  turbu- 
lent days  Immediately  following  the  murder. 
Simultaneously,  there  is  considerable  skep- 
ticism inside  tlie  Justice  Department  and 
FBI  that  the  present  renewed  investigation 
of  Black  Power  extremist  Stokely  Carmlchael 
will  result  in  any  action 

FBI  agents  are  making  detailed  probes  into 
Carmichaels  role  in  fomenting  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  riots  of  April  4-6  following  Dr. 
King's  death,  but  many  feel  Clark  will  never 
push  for  a  Carmlchael  prosecution.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  staff  overwhelmingly  recom- 
mended a  year  ago  that  the  Government  seek 
an  indlctriient  of  Carmlchael  but  the  Attor- 
ney General  vetoed  the  advice  on  grounds 
that  it  would  only  make  him  a  martyr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ly  skilled  In  diplomatic  negotiations  and  psy- 
chological warfare. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  character  or 
competency  of  the  US.  team;  I  think  Its 
members  are  able,  sincere  men  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate In  good  faith. 

But.  If  past  experience  Is  any  barometer, 
the  Americans  will  view  the  "peace"  table  as 
a  peace  table,  while  the  Communists  will  con- 
sider It  another  battlefield  on  which  to  attain 
.specific  military  and  political  objectives 

Some  tactics  being  applied  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  were  used  in  Korea 
prior  to  the  negotiations. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  most 
Intensive  fighting  in  Vietnam  will  take  place 
Willie  negotiations  continue  in  Paris.  ^ 

It  i.s  also  not  unlikely  that  peace  demon- 
strations" will  erupt  In  this  country  as  well 
as  In  Europe  calling  for  the  US  to  capitulate 
and  meet  the  "reasonable"  demands  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  actual  battle  strategy  In  Paris  will  not 
come  from  North  Vietnam,  but  from  i.,e  So- 
viet Union  and  to  some  extent  Comniunlst 
China  But  with  Communist  Russia  supply- 
ing more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  war  material 
to  the  North,  we  can  he  sure  that  she  will  do 
most  of  the  directing  behind  the  scenes. 

I  think  it  Is  imreallstlc  to  believe  that  these 
negotiatloi's  will  result  in  a  true  peace.  For 
the  word  peace  to  the  Communists  does  not 
li.ive  the  same  meaning  it  does  for  the  West. 

Certainly  the  Korean  truce  talks  ar^  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  futility  of  negotiating 
with  the  Reds.  They  still  believe  in  war.  and 
they  are  confident  that  guerrilla  war  is  the 
wav  to  achieve  their  alms. 

Free  Asia  will  be  watching  to  see  whether 
the  U.S.  sells  her  out  either  deliberately  or 
through  weakness  and  Indecision  If  we  fall, 
all  of  free  Asia  will  turn  her  back  on  us 


LIKE  OLYMPICS.  RED  PROS.  U.S. 
AMATEURS  SQU.ARE  OFF 


OURSELVES.  OUR  NATION.   AND 
OUR  COOPERATIVES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely,  penetrating  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent United  States-Communist  i^eace 
talks  and  an  interesting  analogy  to  the 
Olympics  contests  was  presented  in  a 
column  by  Michael  Ward,  carried  in  the 
Thursday.  May  16.  Suburban  Life,  of 
Southern  Cook  County,  111.  I  believe  this 
precise,  yet  penetrating  article,  merits 
deep  evaluation. 

The  article  follows: 
Your  World  and  Mine:  Like  Olympics.  Red 
Pros.  U.S.  Amateurs  Square  Off 
(By  Michael  Ward) 
The  U.S.  and  Communist  North  Vietnam- 
ese officials  are  gathered  In  Paris  to  discuss 
peace  negotiations  but  the  Reds  are  already 
trying  to  create  the  Impression  that  they  are 
tlie  'good  guys  in  white  hats." 

Before  the  two  countries  even  began  talks. 
North  Vietnamese  propagandists  were  inform- 
ing the  world  that  America  is  the  "aggressor" 
and  the  Vietnamese  people  should  be  permit- 
ted to  work  out  "their  own  destiny." 

Of  course  no  one  focuses  on  the  fact  that 
this  means  North  Vietnam's  destiny  must  also 
be  South  Vietnam's  destiny  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  South  Vietnamese 
do  indeed  feel  otherwise. 

Sorry  to  say.  from  this  distant  vantage- 
point  it  appears  that  we  have  sent  amateurs 
against  a  team  of  tough  professionals  high- 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

>  >K     .MlNNF.SOT.*v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bob 
Voosen,  of  St.  James,  Minn.,  has  called 
to  my  attention  an  address  made  by  J. 
K.  Stern,  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation.  Washington.  D.C^ 
Mr.  Stern  spoke  at  the  annual  meetins 
of  the  Central  Live  Stock  Association  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  his  thoughtful  ad- 
dress touches  on  many  subjects  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  would  do  well  to 
examine  more  carefully.  I,  therefore,  in- 
clude for  the  Record  a  reprint  of  the 
speech  which  appeared  in  Producers  Live 
Stock  News,  published  March  28.  1968,  in 
Omaha,  Nebr. : 

(Note. — The  following  remarks  were  made 
by  J.  K.  Stern,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation.  Washington,  DC. 
The  title  of  his  address  was  "A  Look  at  Our- 
selves. Our  Nation  and  Our  Cooperatives") 

Bernard  Shaw  once  said — "America  Is  the 
greatest  nation  of  half-baked  people  on  the 
face  of  tl)e  earth." 

Someone  else  said  "I  would  rather  he  able 
to  appreciate  the  things  I  cannot  have,  than 
to  have  things  I  cannot  appreciate." 

Each  of  these  statements,  deserves  serious 
thougiit  today. 

We  have  the  highest  employment  ever  in 
the  U.S. — 75  million — with  the  highest  wages 
ever — yet  the  whole  emphasis  today  seems 
to  be  on  the  few  percent  who  are  unemployed, 
most  of  whom  dont  want  to  work  anyway. 
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We  have  a  poverty  program  lo  help  the 
luiskilled.  the  \intraliied.  the  uneducated- 
then  we  raise  minimum  wages,  set  maxi- 
mum hours,  specify  working  conditions  in 
sucli  a  manner  that  you  cun't  afford  lo  hire 
the  ones  who  most  need  your  help. 

We  don't  allow  children  lo  work  bo  we 
have  a  delinquent  generation-  we  made  it 
so. 

At  Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  in 
Washington,  DC,  a  recent  increase  in  ihe 
minimum  wage  has  led  to  the  layoff  of  1)8 
handicapped  workers.  Even  a  charitable  oul- 
lU,  If  it  wants  lo  st.;»y  alive  to  help  anyone, 
has  to  keep  its  outgo  in  line  with  income. 

We  have  a  boom-  the  t^rentest  period  of 
prosperity  ever — except  lor  farmers,  bvit 
we're  spending  money  at  the  national  level 
to  prime  the  jiump.  We  insist  on  having  home 
inflation— fooling  people  mto  thinking  they 
are  prosperous,  destroying  the  equities  of  the 
elderly  who  saved  tor  their  old  days.  Inflation 
is  the  curse  of  all  the  developing  nations  we 
are  trying  to  help.  Yet  we  insist  on  it  here. 
Let  me  read  you  a  quote  and  I  dare  you  lo 
tell  me  who  .said  it  "If  the  nation  is  livinR 
within  its  income  its  credit  is  good.  If  in 
.some  crisis  it  lives  beyond  its  income  for  a 
year  or  two  it  can  usually  borrow  temporarily 
on  ren.sonable  terms.  But  if.  like  the  spend- 
thrift, it  throws  discretion  to  the  winds,  is 
willing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spenti- 
ing,  extends  its  taxing  up  to  the  limit  of  iht) 
people's  i)Ower  to  pay,  and  continues  to  pile 
up  deficits,  it  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  " 
That  statement  was  made  by  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt.  Today  the  White  House  ap- 
proves of  wage  increases  but  frowns  on  in- 
creases in  costs  of  products  made  by  higher 
wages. 

We  tolerate  strikes  that  tie  up  our  na- 
tional economy  as  bad  as  any  Communist 
effort  could. 

Each  year  we  get  new  TV  shows  for  the 
season  after  a  super  buildup.  Most  now  not 
only  have  sight  and  sound  but  they  smell. 
Very  few  are  wholesome  and  Inspiring — many 
are  violent,  vulgar.  Immoral,  emphasizing  the 
worst  of  human  nature. 

In  1903— Teddy  Roosevelt— in  a  Labor  Day 
Address  said — "No  man  needs  sympathy  be- 
cause he  has  to  work.  Far  and  awny 
the  best  prize  that  life  offers  is  the 
chance  to  work  hard  at  work  worth  doing." 
What  IS  the  Government  attitude  toward 
work  today?  Turn  on  your  TV  and  you  hear: 
Did  you  get  your  unemployment  check'' 
Are  "your  Social  Security  checks  reaching 
you  ':• 

Are  you  receiving  Medicare  benefits  vcu 
are  entitled  to? 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  lo  any  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  I  am  concerned  about  the  em- 
phasis they  receive 

Just  once  I'd  like  to  hear  the  President  t.f 
the  United  States  say  on  a  nation-wide  tele- 
cast that  hard  work,  thrift,  sacrifice,  disci- 
pline, respect  for  others,  and  a  belief  in  our 
Creator,  helped  make  this  nation  great 

We're  so  concerned  about  rights  toduy-- 
and  not  much  about  responsibilities. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  you  wanted  some- 
thing, you  worked  to  c.irn  it.  Now  you  .stat-e 
a  riot  10  gel  it  given  to  you  at  someone  else's 
expense. 

If  your  father  or  grandfather  lost  his  Job. 
he  took  whatever  work  he  could  get,  and  he 
went  I  probably  walked  mllesi  to  where  there 
was  work— any  honest  work— being  done. 
No%v  hordes  of  relief  clients'  refuse  a  Job 
unless  It  is  to  their  liking,  and  they  demand 
the  J<jb  be  brought  to  them  in  their  com- 
munity. 

This  nation  was  built  by  immierarts  i  be- 
ginning In  the  1600's  and  earlier)  who  strug- 
gled here  for  opportunity,  and  would  have 
scorned  the  false  idea  of  "something  for 
nothing."  Now  It  seems  to  be  an  almost  uni- 
versal (and  all-loo-often  the  only)  ambition. 
It  used  to  take  a  lifetime  of  grueling  worli 
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and  scrimping  for  a  family  or  a  country  to 
earn  a  Uttle  surijlus.  a  taste  of  security. 
Now  mobs  of  stupid  "students"  and  whole 
emerging  nations'  demand  they  be  glverWt. 
out  of  yoiu'  earnings  and  with  no  effort  oh 
their  part. 

We  change  our  laws  to  protect  the  crimi- 
nal. We  handicap  our  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple. When  an  officer  shoots  a  thief  robbing 
a  store — we  howl  about  the  shooting  Instead 
of  praising  the  officer  for  doing  his  duty. 

We  tolerate  hate  mongers  who  would  de- 
stroy the  one  nation  on  earth  that  Is  trying 
to  help  all  the  others  And  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

We  permit  the  same  anti-Americans  to 
destroy  property  worth  million.s  ^t  dollars 
and  tax  the  good  citizens  to  repair  the 
damages. 

Unruly  students  and  a  revolt  against  disci- 
pline are  making  it  ditflcult  to  hire  school 
teachers. 

This  nation  is  great  because  it  has  hybrid 
vigor — it  is  made  up  of  minorities  who 
worked  and  saved  to  pull  themselves  up  the 
economic  and  social  ladder. 

There  Is  no  free  lunch  and  it  is  time  our 
leaders  said  so. 

It  is  Ume  we  stopped  paying  bonuses  for 
IllegttimMe  children,  close  our  college  doors 
to  the  hippies  and  LSD  travelers,  enlorce  our 
laws  and  punish  the  guilty. 

Of  course,  we  haven't  treated  everyone 
fairly.'what  nation  has? 

But  we  came  nearer  to  it  during  the  last 
half  century  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  Acting  County  Agent 
In  a  Pennsylvania  county.  I  have  never 
worked  with  happier,  more  contented  people 
in  my  life.  They  hunted  and  fished,  they 
went  to  ball  games,  they  enjoyed  community 
fairs,  they  rarmed — they  didn't  handle  much 
money  but  they  were  happier  than  most 
people  today  with  many  times  their  incomes. 
They  lived  a  good  life — what's  wrong  with 
that? 

Your  college  specialists  emphasize  effi- 
ciency. What  has  the  fantastic  efficiency  of 
broiler  production  brought  the  broiler 
grower''  I'm  not  belittling  efficiency;  but  if 
an  effectU'e  marketing  program  doesn't  par- 
allel it.  the  producer  ends  up  with  bigger 
investments,  bigger  risks,  smaller  profits  and 
many  now  who  have  survived  are  merely 
hired  men  working  for  someone  else. 

Farmers  are  a  minority — you  don't  have 
many  people  in  Congre.ss  today  who  under- 
suind  your  problems  and  you'll  have  fe'W'er 
tomorrow. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  establlshed^there  Is  no  agricul- 
tural representative  on  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  .States  only 
a  year  ago  told  consumers  that  food  prices 
were  too  high — suggested  to  consumers  that 
they  buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  ordered 
part  of  the  armed  services  to  use  filled  milk 
and  oleo  instead  of  whole  milk  and  butter. 
This  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  consumers 
spend  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  Income 
for  food  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Ice  cream  made  by  the 
large  companies  during  the  past  year  was 
made  from  imported  fat — it  didn't  come  from 
US.  dairy  l^erds. 

It's  long  past  time  when  we  should  close 
ranks,  stop  competing  with  each  ajther.  .igree 
on  where  we  want  to  go — and  all  [JuU  in  the 
same  direction. 

American  Agriculture  is  the  el.vy  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  product  of  the  educational  and 
research  efforts  of  our  land-grant  colleges, 
t:ie  county  agent,  the  ag  teacher,  the  state' 
and  federal  departments  of  agriculture,  our 
self-help  cooperatives.  and  our  farm 
organizations. 

This  combination  package,  which  has  pro- 
duced results  here,  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
e.xport  to  the  developing  nations. 

But  too  many  of  today's  generation  have 
forgotten    what   cooperatives    and    farm   or- 
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ganizations  have  done  for  them  and  for  the 
nation. 

Furthermore  some  of  our  leaders  confuse 
us  by  stating  that  all  Government  programs 
are  bad—  that  farmers  must  solve  all  their 
problems  without  Government  help.  I  don't 
believe  that  hor  do  I  believe  that  Govern- 
ment can  solve  all  of  your  problems,  some 
can  be  solved   best  together. 

We  need  to  count  our  blessings  once  in  a^ 
while— recognize      the     progress     we     have 
paade  .  .  . 

Too  many  people  want  success  today  with- 
out making  the  necessary  obligation  and  ac- 
cepting responsibility  to  achieve  it.  Being 
loyal  to  their  own  organizations  which  have 
proven  themselves  In  the  past. 

Too  many  of  today's  Christians  want 
Christ  without  the  cross. 

Too  many  of  us  lack  the  courage  of  the 
pioneers  who  built  our  cooperatives  and  our 
farm  organizations. 

Charlee  Kettering  of  General  Motors  fame 
said — "No  one  would  ever  have  crossed  the 
ocean  in  a  .sailing  ship  If  he  could  have  got- 
ten off  it  during  a  storm." 

We  take  our  liberty  for  granted — but 
others  died  that-  we  might  have  It.  Those 
who  climb  the  Berlin  Wall  know  what  it 
means — our  sons  In  Viet  Nam  know  what 
It  means.  And  what  must  they  think  of  our 
Government  and  our  Congress  that  supports 
England  and  Russia  In  a  boycott  of  Rhodesia, 
while  permitting  them  to  deliver  war  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi? 

Yet  we  tolerate  draft  card  burning,  so- 
called  rclic;lous  leaders  who  are  saying  you 
don't  have  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land, 
screwballs  who  urge  their  followers  to  burn. 
kill,  and  destroy.  .  .  . 

What  can  we  do  as  cooperatives  to  Improve 
oiir  situation?  Have  we  been  guilty  of  doing 
things  for  people  instead  of  with  them? 

Only  now  our  foreign  aid  program  Is  find- 
ing this  out. 

If  you  and  I  passed  a  beggar  on  the  street 
and  each  day  you  gave  him  a  dollar.  I  never 
gave  him  anything.  One  day  we  pass  and 
you  don't  give  him  the  dollar  he  expects. 
Whom  would  he  be  angri'  with — you  or  me? 

Agriculture  is  a  growth  Industry — It  has 
to  be  to  feed  an  ever  expanding  population. 
It  is  the  biggest  Industry  in  this  nation — 
farmers  spend  $100  million  a  day — every  day 
of  the  year. 

Yet  some  politicians  and  educators  today 
refer  to  it  as  a  dying  occupation.  It  is  a 
dynamic  growing,  expanding  one.  WWle  there 
will  be  fewer  and  bigger  farms  In  the  fu- 
ture— as  there  are  fewer  and  bigger  passen- 
ger airplanes — but  the  backup  crews,  all  the 
related  agribusiness  occupaticvns  will  con- 
tinue to  employ  more  than  '3  of  the  total 
work  force  in  ihis  nation. 

In  our  work  with  educators,  with  youth 
orpanizaticais.  and,  with  other  oreanizations, 
we  continually  remind  our  friends  of  this. 
You  have  done  a  great  job— but  you  must 
do  better  tomorrow. 

Will  there  be  a  tomorrcw?  For  your  co-ops? 
Your  State  Co-op  Council?  Your  A. I.e.?  Your 
farm  organization?  Your  college?  Tour  coun- 
try? 

The  Historian  Arnold  Toynl>ee  said:  "Of 
the  twenty-two  civilizations  that  appear  In 
history,  nineteen  of  them  collapsed  when 
they  reached  the  moral  state  the  United 
States  is  in  now." 

"The  average  of  the  world's  great  civiliza- 
tions has  been  200  years.  All  nations  have 
progressed  through  this  sequence: 

Prom  Bondage  to  Spiritual  Faith 

Prom  Spiritual  Faith  to  Great  Courage 

From  Courage  to  Liberty 

From  Liberty  to  Abundance 

Prom  Abundance  to  Selfishness 

From  Selfishness  to  Complacency 

Prcxm  Complacency  to  Apathy 

From  Apathy  to  Dependency 

FYom  Dependency  back  again  into  Bond- 
age." 


May   21,  1908 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
WORD  'RESPECT'? 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY;  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  havj 
often  said,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in 
Aineilca  is  the  flas^rant  violation  of  law 
and  order  .so  prevalent  today. 

I  ran  across  an  article  in  the  Tennes- 
see Farm  Bureau  News,  published  in 
Columbia.  Tenn.,  with  Clyde  M.  York, 
president  and  Murray  T.  Miles.  Jr..  edi- 
tor, which  so  clearly  points  out  "What 
Has  Happened  to  the  Word  'Respect'?" 

We  must  have  resr>ect  for  law  and  or- 
der and  for  the  basic  principles  which 
made  this  country  great.  I  proudly  make 
this  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Thursday.  May  2.  1968.  edition,  available 
to  the  readers  of  the  Record.  Also,  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  York  and  Mr. 
Miles  for  so  realistically  pinpointing  this 
important  issue. 
What  ll.\s  H.^ppened  to  the  Wc  rd  "Respect"? 

Respect. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  it  as  "to  con- 
sider worthy  of  esteem;  hence  to  refrain 
from  obtruding  upon,  as  a  person's  privacy." 

As  you  read  of  events  in  city  streets,  on 
University  campuses,  and  on  private  prop- 
erty, you  wonder  whatever  happened  to  this 
good  word  "respect." 

Once  upon  a  time  when  the  term  "respect 
for  law  and  order"  was  heard,  you  knew  it 
meant  btislness.  But  last  month  in  the  na- 
tlons  capital,  it  meant  nothing.  According  to 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  a  regular  Wash- 
ington policeman  said.  "I  think  we  could  have 
stopped  this  thing  if  they  hadn't  put  us  un- 
der wTaps  so.  Looters  would  break  a  window, 
tlien  stand  aside  to  watch  otir  reaction.  When 
we  did  nothing,  the  mob  would  move  in  and 
raii-sack  the  place.  We  Just  had  to  stand 
there  " 

How  can  there  be  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der when  law  officials  themselves  prevent  the 
laws  from  being  obeyed? 

In  more  recent  days,  the  old  Historic  Co- 
lumbia University  of  New  York  City  was  be- 
sieged by  students  who  wrecked  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  camped  out  in  the  build- 
ings until  finally  the  police  moved  in  several 
days  too  late. 

Were  there  no  parents  that  taught  respect 
of  private  property  when  these  young  hood- 
lums were  Growing  up?  These  are  not  pov- 
ctv-ridden  youngsters.  They  couldn't  be  and 
afford  to  be  attending  Columbia  University. 

Before  we  begin  to  feel  smug,  .and  say  that 
such  a  thing  would  not  happen  among  the 
rural  and  small  town  folks  where  we  live, 
may  we  point  up  the  \iolence  that  accom- 
panied a  milk  .situation  about  a  year  ago  in 
middle  Tennessee.  There  was  Uttle  respect 
for  private  property  then  too  as  trucks  were 
dynamited,  bulk  tanks  shot,  and  farmers 
and  their  families  threatened. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  there  has  been 
failure.  Whether  it  is  in  the  home,  the 
school,  or  the  church,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  someone  had  better  wake  up  soon 
and  find  out.  There  are  those  who  say  we 
should  never  look  back,  and  that  the  "good 
old  days"  are  gone  forever.  It  is  true  that 
some  ppxts  of  the  good  old  days  are  Just  as 
well  gone  forever,  but  the  basic  truths  of 
honesty,  respect  and  so  forth  always  remain 
the  same  no  matter  how  the  modernists  try 
to  twist  them  around  or  make  excuses. 

There  must  be  a  turning  back  to  these 
old  moral  codes.  These  things  must  be  taught 
in  the  home.  The  Church  must  spend  more 
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time  on  them  and  less  time  in  defending  the 
rioters,  marchers,  and  draft  card  burners. 
And  where  these  have  failed,  then  the  law 
must  step  In.  This  country  cannot  long  af- 
ford the  tvpe  of  justice  that  lawbreakers  have 
been  getting  lately.  How  can  anyone  justify 
giving  a  thief  a  year  in  the  workhouse  for 
stealing  a  $20  country  ham,  but  do  nothing 
to  a  looter  that  carts  off  a  $500  color  TV  set? 
Our  hats  are  off  to  the  policemen  and  the 
line  work  that  they  have  done,  but  we  turn 
thumbs  down  on  the  politicians  and  their 
political  appointees  who  will  not  let  the 
policemen  do  their  duty. 

Respect  must  return  to  the  land.  Respect 
for  parents,  respect  for  property  rights,  re- 
spect for  privacy,  and  respect  for  law  and 
order.  It  must  be  taught  in  the  liome.  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  Church.  If  these  three 
places  fail  in  their  job,  then  it  will  have  to 
be  taught  by  the  end  of  a  billy  club. 

On  the  same  page  as  the  very  forceful 
editorial  on  respect,  there  is  also  an 
article  entitled  "Something  To  Thmk 
About,"  and  I  quote: 

Something  To  Think  About 

"Society  cannot  leap  into  Communism 
from  Capitalism  without  going  through  a 
Socialist  stage  of  development." 

"I  am  convinced  that  tomorrow  the  Red 
Flag  will  fly  over  the  U.S.  But  we  will  not 
fly  the  flag.  It  will  be  the  .American  people 
themselves.  " 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  said  it.  Tlie  first  sute- 
ment  was  made  at  the  21st  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  1959.  The  second  statement  in 
Bucharest,   Rumania   on   June    19.    1962. 


NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  citizens  throughout  the 
land  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned when  they  consider  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  the  series  of  destructive 
riots  in  our  cities,  the  leniency  of  our 
courts  in  law  enforcement,  our  no-win 
policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the  depressing 
Pueblo  affair.  Tlaese  are  but  a  few  of  the 
major  issues  which  are  increasingly 
worsening  as  ineffective  leadership 
stands  passively  by. 

Consequently,    it   is   reassuring   when 
national  figures  take  strong  and  forth- 
right positions   of  compelling  issues  of 
the  day.  Tlie  New  York  Times  of  today, 
May   16,   reports  on  a  .s>eech  made  by 
former  Vice  President  Ni.xon  in  Pendle- 
ton. Oreg..  in  which  he  recommends  fast, 
firm  action  to  cope  with  the  student  re- 
volt at  Columbia  University.  I  place  this 
Item  by  Donald  Janson  from  the  New 
York  Times  in  the  Record  at  this  i>oint: 
Nixon   Bids  Columbia   Ocst   .Anarchic  Stu- 
dents— Says  Only  Fast.  Firm  .'Action  Will 
Avert   New   Crises — Candidate   .Applauded 
Often  in  Oregon  Talk  to  1.000 

(By  Donald  Janson) 
Pendleton.  Oreg.,  May  15.— Former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  called  on  Co- 
lumbia University  today  to  "rid  the  campus 
now"  of  any  student  groups  that  was  in- 
volved in  or  supported  the  recent  disruptions 
that  closed  the  school. 

He  called  the  Columbia  disorders  'the  first 
major  skirmish  in  a  revolutionary  struggle  to 
seize   the   universities   of   this  country   and 
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transform  them  into  sanctuaries  for  radicals 
and  vehicles  for  revolutionary  political  and 
social  goals." 

Mr.  Nixon  made  his  comments  in  a  cam- 
paign appearance  here  in  the  high,  rolling, 
wheat-growing  northeast  corner  of  Oregon. 
An  overflow  crowd  of  1.000  in  the  Vert  Me- 
morial Auditorium  applauded  frequently. 

The  New  Yorker  if  the  only  active  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  the  stale's  Presidential 
primary  Mav  28.  It  will  be  Mr.  Nixon's  last 
and  most  difficult  primary  becau.se  a  .strong 
drive  for  votes  lias  l^een  mounted  lor  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  of  Calilornia,  who  is  also  on 
the  ballot  There  is  also  the  ihreat  ol  a 
write-in  effort  for  Governor  RockeielU-r  ol 
New  York. 

Unless  Columbia  acUs  swiftly  and  uncom- 
promisingly, Mr.  Nixon  said,  it  will  be  assur- 
ing new  crisis  on  its  campus  and  encourag- 
ing student  revolts  at  other  colleges. 

The  place  to  begin  a  national  drive  against 
the  u.se  of  force  and  coercion  on  the  campus, 
be  asserted,  "is  with  the  anarchic  .students 
at  C'olumbia.  " 

"The  eyes  of  every  potential  revolutionary 
or  anarchist  on  an  American  campus  are  fo- 
cused on  Morningside  Heights  to  see  liow 
the  administration  at  Columbia  deals  with  a 
naked  attempt  to  subvert  and  discredit  its 
authority  and  to  seize  its  power."  Mr.  Nixon 
declared. 

■  If  that  student  violence  is  cither  re- 
warded or  goes  unpunished,  then  'he  ad- 
ministration of  Columbia  University  will 
have  guaranteed  a  new  crisis  on  its  own 
campus  and  invited  student  coups  on  other 
campuses  all  over  this  country." 

He  said  that  neither  academic  freedom  nor 
peaceful  dissent  was  not  involved. 

"A  university  is  a  community  of  .scholars 
seeking  truth.'"'  he  said.  "It  is  a  place  where 
reason  reigns  and  the  right  of  di-ssent  is 
safeguarded  and  cherished.  Force  and  coer- 
cion are  wholly  alien  to  that  community  and 
those  who  employ  it  have  no  place  there." 
He  said  that  academic  freedom  required  a 
university  to  be  receptive  to  new  ideas  and 
open  to  heretics  and   their  views. 

"But  academic  freedom  also  dictates  that 
the  rationally  committed  stand  up  and  re- 
sist the  dictates  of  emotionally  committed." 
he  asserted. 

■'.'Vnd  academic  freedom  dictates  that  those 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
truth  resist  the  encroachments  of  hotheads 
wlio   assume    they    know   all    truth." 


Several  days  ago.  on  May  9.  Mr.  Nixon 
made  public  his  views  on  another  issue 
which  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  con- 
cerned citizens:  namely,  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  Washing- 
ton Star  in  its  lead  editorial  of  May  14 
refers  to  this  statement  and  concludes 
that: 

This  Nixon  statement  strikes  us  as  a 
forthright,  clear  and  courageous  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  crime  problem  as  he  sees 
it.  and  of  the  measures  needed  to  deal  with 
it'  We  hope,  political  year  or  not,  that  Messrs. 
Kennedy.  McCarthy,  Humphrey  and  Rocke- 
feller will  be  no  less  specific  as  they  continue 
to  stake  out  their  own  political  claims. 

To  give  American  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  evaluate  these  respon- 
sible recommendations,  I  place  the  May 
9  speech  of  foi-mer  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard  Nixon,   entitled    "Toward   Freedom 
From  Fear. "  in  the  Record  at  lliis  ix)int. 
along  with  the  Washington  Star  editorial 
of  May  14  entitled  "Nixon  on  Ci-ime:" 
IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  SUr, 
May  14.  1968 1 
Nixon  on  Crime 
Richard   Nixon's   recent  statement  of   his 
position  on  crime  in  this  country  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  having  a  political  col- 


oration. There  is  some  basis  for  this  But  how 
could  it  lie  otherwise  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion vear? 

The  Nixon  statement  also  .sets  forth  facts 
pertaining  to  the  dismaying  upsurge  in  crime 
and  IS  specific  in  spelling  out  .some  ol  the 
ihings  he  would  do  to  combat  crime  These 
are  the  .sections  on  which  .serious  attention 
should  be  focused. 

In  the  last  seven  years.  Nixon  .said,  crime 
in  till!,  country  has  increased  by  a  Maggering 
88  percent  although  ihe  rise  in  populaliou 
has  been  only  10  iiercent  Projecting  his 
i-stimates.  the  Republican  presidential  hope- 
ful .said  that  if  the  present  crime  rate  foii- 
linue.s  the  number  oi  major  crimes  will  dou- 
1)le  l)y  tlie  end  of  197'2  less  than  live  years 
in  the  future.  Ccrt;\inly  the  former  vice  pre.s- 
Ident  was  not  exaggerating  when  lie  said  that 
this  is  a  prospect  which  America  cannot  ac- 
cept, and  which,  if  it  should  be  accepted, 
will  Convert  the  metaphorical  "city  jungle"' 
into  a  "barbaric  reality  " 

What  does  Nixon  think  should  be  done  at 
a  time  when  crime  is  increasing  almost  nine 
times  as  rapidlv  as  the  population?  He  does 
not  take  the  view  that  there  is  any  one 
simple  answer.  But  lie  does  come  down 
squarelv  and  lirmly  m  support  of  the  crime 
bill  now  being  debated  In  the  Senate,  and 
he  specifically  included  in  his  statement  of 
support  two  of  the  bill's  most  controversial 
.sections.  These  would  authorize  the  use  ot 
wtreuips  and  electronic  devices  under  appro- 
priate court  safeguards  in  certain  serious 
irimes,  and,  second,  would  inodily  the  su- 
preme Coiu-ts  Miranda  decision  relating  to 
the  use  of  confessions. 

Those  who  equate  tlie  use  of  wiretaps  and 
electronic  bugs  wTth  a  police  state  m  lull 
flower  argue  that,  in  any  event,  these  devices 
would  be  of  no  help  in  curbing  the  ordinary 
crimes  of  violence — robberies,  murders,  bur- 
glaries and  the  like.  Perhaps  these  things 
would  be  helplul  in  dealing  with  organized 
crime,  they  say.  but  it  is  not  organized  crime 
which  makes  people  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
at  night. 

Nixon's  answer  to  that  is  this:  Organised 
crime  IS  also  directly  and  deeply  involved  in 
street  crime.  One  estimate  is  that  some  50 
percent  of  the  street  crime  in  some  of  our 
major  cities  is  the  work  of  addicts  trying  ui 
support  their  habit— and  traffic  in  illegal 
narcotics  is  a  major  enterprise  ot  organized 
crime."  In  the  face  of  this  it  Is  almost  in- 
credible that  the  President  and  Attorney 
Cleneral  Clark,  who  lavor  use  of  wiretaps 
and  bugs  without  any  court  supervision 
in  national  security  cases."  would  outl.iw 
them  in  all  other  kinds  ol   investigations. 

The  proposed  modification  of  the  Miranda 
decision,  if  anything,  is  more  oHenslve  than 
the  possible  use  of  wiretaps  to  the  critics  "I 
the  .Senate  bill.  To  listen  to  them,  one  would 
think  that  the  sponsors  of  this  provision  are 
wicked  men.  bent  not  only  upon  subverting 
the  .Supreme  Court  but  also  upon  turning 
back  the  clock  of  justice  to  the  star  chamber 
days.  This  is  so  childishly  absurd  that  it  does 
not  merit  serious  debate. 

There  are  two  points  worth  noting,  how- 
ever. One  is  this  comment  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  White,  speaking  for  himself  and  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Stewart:  "I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  decision  In  Miranda  was  an 
extravagant  and  unwise  interpretation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  I  would  preler 
that  Miranda  be  abandoned.  .  "  Are  these 
justices  to  be  condemned  as  subverters  ot 
the  court? 

Tlie  other  point  is  that  it  may  not  he  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  alter  the  Impact  of  Mi- 
randa through  enactment  of  a  statute,  which 
the  court  could  declare  unconstitutional.  Nix- 
on, though  supporting  the  provision,  recog- 
nizes this.  If  it  should  be  impossible  to  pa.ss 
legislation  which  would  satisfy  the  court,  he 
says,  then  consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  the  t^onstitution. 

This  Nixon  statement  strikes  us  as  a  forth- 
right, clear  and  courageous  description  ol  the 
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nature  of  the  crime  problem  as  he  sees  It, 
and  of  the  measures  needed  to  deal  with 
It.  We  hope,  political  year  or  not,  that  Messrs. 
Kennedy.  McCarthy.  Humphrey  and  Rocke- 
feller will  be  no  less  speciflc  as  they  con- 
tinue to  stake  out  their  own  political  claims. 

Toward  Freedom   Prom  Pear 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon i    ( 

-  In  the  last  seven  years  while  the  population 
of  this  country  was  rising  some  ten  per  cent, 
crime  in  the  United  States  rose  a  staggering 
88  per  cent  If  the  present  rate  of  new  crime 
continues,  the  number  of  rapes  and  robberies 
and  assaults  and  thefts  in  the  United  States 
today  will  double— by  the  end  of  1972, 

That  is  a  prospect  America  cannot  accept.  , 
If  we  allow  it  to  happen,  then  the  city  Jungle 
will  cease  to  be  a  metaphor  It  will  become  a 
barbaric  reality,  and  the  brutal  society  that 
now  flourishes  in  the  core  cities  of  .'Vmerlca 
win  annex  the  affluent  suburbs.  This  nation 
will  then  be  what  it  is  fast  becoming — an 
armed  camp  of  two  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans living  in  fear. 

But.  to  stop  the  rising  crime  rate  and  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  In  .\merlca.  we 
must  first  speak  with  a  new  candor  about  its 
causes  artd'cures. 

poverty  not  the  c.\use 

We  cannot  explain  away  crime  in  the  coun- 
try by  charging  it  off  to  poverty-rand  we 
would  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  crime  problem 
even  if  we  succeeded  overnight  in  lifting 
everyone  above  the  poverty  level.  The  role  of 
poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime  upsurge  in 
America  has  been  grossly  exaggerated — and 
the  Incumbent  Administration  beats  major 
responsibility  for  perpetuation  of  the  myth. 

On  October  16.  1964.  the  President  said 
that.  "The  war  on  poverty  which  I  started — is 
a  war  against  crime  and  a  war  against  dis- 
order "  If  the  President  genuinely  accepted 
that  proposition,  the  near  50  per  cent  increase 
in  crime  rate  since  1964  would  be  adequate 
proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  government's 
war  on  poverty. 

But  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  war  on 
crime:  and  it  Is  no  substitute  for  a  war  on 
crime.  It  Ip  cerUinly  true  that  rising  pros- 
perity will-  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
those  below  tl:e  poverty  level,  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  conditions  in  which  crime  Is 
likely  to  flourisn. 

But  poverty  cannot  begin  to  explain  the 
explosion  of  crime  in  America.  In  recent 
years,  this  nation  has  grown  wealthier  and. 
its  riches  have  been  more  widely  distributed 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And 
yet  crime  has  been  going  up  about  three  times 
ai  rapidly  as  the  GNP. 

And  poverty  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
enormous  increases  in  juvenile  crime  and 
drug  abuse  by  teenagers  in  the  nfflueiit  sub- 
urbs of  -America. 

TOO  OFTEN.  CRIME  DOES  PAY 

The  success  of  criminals  in  this  country 
plays  a  far  greater  role  in  the  rising  crime 
rate  than  any  consideration  of  poverty.  To- 
day, an  estimated  one-in-eight  crimes' results 
in  conviction  and  punishment. 

If  the  conviction  rate  were  doubled  in  this 
country,  it  would  do  more  to  eliminate  crime 
in  the  ftiture.  than  a  quadrupling  of  the 
funds  for  any  governnaental  war  on  poverty. 
In  short,  crime  creates  crime — because 
crime  rewards  the  criminal.  And  we  will  re- 
duce crime  ;^s  we  reduce  '.he  profits  of  crim- 
inals. 

There  is  another  attitude  that  must  be  dis- 
c.rded  if  we  are  to  wage  an  effective  na- 
tional war  against  this  enemy  within.  That 
attitude  is  the  socially  suicidal  tendency — 
on  the  part  of  many  public  men — to  excuse 
crime  and  sympathize  with  criminals  because 
of  past  grievances  the  criminal  may  have 
against  society.  By  now  Americans.  I  believe, 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  a  society 
that  is  lenient  and  permissive  for  criminals 
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is  a  society  that  is  neither  s«ife  nor  secure 
for  innocent  men  and  women. 

JUSTICE  FOR   THE  GUILTY,   TOO 

One  of  the  operative  principles  of  a  free 
society  is  that  men  are  accountable  for  what 
they  do.  No  criminal  can  justify  his  crimes 
on  the  basis  of  some  real  or  Imagined  griev- 
ance agaln.st  his  society.  And  our  sympathy 
for  the  plight  or  the  past  of  a  criminal  can- 
not Justify  turning  him  loose  to  prey  again 
upon  innocent  people. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .States,  this  country  ret  it  as  a  goal 
to  'establish  Justice"  in  these  states.  Just 
a.i  Justice  dictates  that  innocent  men  go  free, 
it  also  means  that  guilty  men  pay  the  pen- 
alty for  their  crimes.  It  is  that  second  part 
of  justice  to  which  the  nation  must  begin 
to  address  it.<:elf  in  earnest. 

In  the  course  of  presenting  these  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  crime  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. I  have  not  dealt  at  all  with  the  urban 
disorders  that  have  become  commonplace  in 
our  great  cities.  Riots  are  a  special  problem, 
a  problem  apart  from  the  crisis  of  dally 
crime  in  .America. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  toll  of 
the  riots  is  next  to  notlving  compared  to  the 
toll  of  street  crime  or  even  the  take  of 
organized  crime. 

But.  riots  offer  their  own  challenge  to  the 
future  ■  existence  of  our  society,  and  that 
challenge  is  dltferent  than  the  menace  repre- 
sented in  the  88  per  cent  increase  in  crime 
in  seven  years.  Consequently,  I  have  dealt 
with  the  riots  as  a  separate  problem  in  other 
statements. 

NO    SENSE    OF    URGENCY 

.Tlie  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
that  88  per  cent  figure  continues  to  rest — 
as'  it  should— with  the  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment. We  want  no  centralized  Federal 
police  force  in  this  country.  But  crime  has 
become  a  first  priority  domestic  crisis,  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  the  social  order,  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  Federal  urgency. 
That  urgency  has  not  been  reflected  in  this 
Administration's  actions  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

Crime  today  is  increasing  almost  nine  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  population. 

The  .Administration  in  Washington  seems 
to  have  neither  an  understanding  of  the  crisis 
which  confronts  us  nor  a  recognition  of  its 
severity.  As  a  result,  neither  the  leadership 
nor  the  necessary  tools  have  been  provided 
to  date  to  enable  society's  peace  forces  to 
regain  the  upper  hand  over  the  criminal 
forces  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  ajid  evidence  are  there  for  all 
to  see. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  the  halcyon 
days  of  organized  crime.  Gross  earnings  from 
illicit  gambling,  prostitution,  narcotics  and 
loan-sharking,  havt  grown  prodigiously.  One 
reliable  authority  places  the  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  billion  annually. 

As  for  street  crime,  for  every  two  major 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  Stales  when 
President  Johnson  took  office  in  1963— there 
are  tliree  committed  today — and  if  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  there  will  be  six  com- 
mitted by  the  end  of  1972. 

These  are  the  dimensions  and  the  elements, 
the  hard  facts  and  the  stark  realities  of  the 
crime  crisis  to  which  this  Administration's 
response  has  been  lame  and  ineffectual. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

Organized  crime  is  the  tapeworm  of  the 
American  society.  In  recent  years  it  has  pros- 
pered as  never  before  and  broadened  its  In- 
fluence in  government  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  unions.  The  absence  of  an  adequate 
response  at  the  national  level — to  this  na- 
tional threat— is  a  glaring  failure  of  the 
present  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  of  men 
within  government  combating  this  kind  of 
crimlruu  activity  over  the  years  has  been  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  Department 
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of  Justice,  Yet.  when  President  Johnson  took 
office,  the  number  of  man  days  spent  in  field 
investigating  by  members  of  the  OCS,  the 
number  of  man  days  spent  testifying  before 
grand  Juries,  and  the  number  of  man  days 
spent  in  court  all  suddenly  decreased  be- 
tween 50  and  75  per  cent. 

This  wholesale  de-escalation  of  the  Justice 
Department's  war  against  organized  crime 
has  not  to  this  day  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. 

Equally  puzzling  is  the  Administration's 
adamant  opposition  ti  the  use— against  or- 
ganized crime — of  the  same  wiretap  and 
electronic  surveillance  the  government  em- 
ploys to  safeguard  the  national  security.  Not 
only  does  the  Administration  oppose  the  use 
of  the.se  weapons  against  crime,  it  has  asked 
Congress  to  forbid  that  use  by  law.  Such 
legislation  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

GIVE    us    THE    TOOLS 

Organized  crime  is  a  secret  society.  By 
denying  to  State  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  the  tools  to  penetrate  that 
secrecy,  the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ,are  unwittingly  gtiaranteeing  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  crime  a  privileged  sanctuary 
from  which  to  proceed  with  the  systematic 
corruption  of  American  life. 

New  York  County  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hcgan,  who  has  probably  convicted  more 
racketeers  than  any  other  man  in  .America, 
has  said  that  wiretapping  is:  'the  single 
mo^t  valuable  weapon  in  law  enforcement's 
fight  against  organized  crime  .  .  .  Without 
it,  my  own  office  could  not  have  convicted 
Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy  Hines. 
Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter,  Jacob  "Gurrah" 
Shapiro,  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza.  George  Sca- 
lise.  Prank  Erickson,  John  "Dio"  Dioguardi. 
and  Frank  Carbo," 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  blue  ribbon  crime  commission 
recommended  enabling  legislation  for  the 
use  of  wiretap,  Tlie  Judicial  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  ranking  Federal  Judges  from  across 
the  nation,  and  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  h.-is  approved  such  legislation.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  has  left  the  door  open 
to  a  carefully  drawni  wiretap  measure  with 
proper  safeguards. 

SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  ABLtiE 

The  Senate  is  currently  considering  such  a 
proposal — drawn  to  conform  meticulously  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  That  proposal 
would  authorize  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance on  a  court  order,  in  the  nature  of  a 
search  warrant,  showing  probable  cause.  The 
court  order  would  be  limited  to  major  crime 
cases,  and  specified  cases  involving  the  na- 
tional security. 

It  would  be  limited  as  to  time,  persons  and 
place.  Any  extraneous  evidence  gathered  by 
the  eavesdrop  device  would  be  inadmissible 
in  court  and  would  have  to  be  held  in  con- 
fidence under  pain  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
penalties.  Spbcial  precautions  would  be 
taken  to  safeguard  those  communications  re- 
garded by  the  law  as  privileged,  such  as 
those  between  husband  and  wife,  doctor  and 
patient,  lawyer  and  client,  and  priest  and 
penitent.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  outlaw 
all  electronic  surveillance  by  private  citizens. 

Yet.  despite  these  carefully  drawn  precau- 
tions, the  President  defends  his  opposition  to 
wiretapping  in  major  crime  cases  with  the 
astonishing  assertion  that  "the  principle  that 
a  m.an's  home  is  his  castle  is  under  new 
attack." 

"Nonsense  in  its  purest  form"  was  the  re- 
tort by  the  Washington  Star  which  contin- 
ued : 

"This  ii  a  comment  which  shakes  our 
faith  in  ( 1 )  whether  the  President  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  in  his  anti-crime 
speeches,  or  (2)  whether  he  will  ever  sup- 
port the  measures — wiretaps  and  the  like — 
that  are  essential  investigative  tools  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  wipe  out  crime — especially 
organized  crime." 
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FIVE    IMMEDIATE   STEPS 

There  are  other  steps  which  Congress  can 
lake  independently  to  strengthen  the  peace 
forces  in  our  society  against  the  forces  of 
organized  crime.  Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  endorsed  by  the  President's 
Coinmisslon  on  Crime, 

(1)  Infiltration  oj  lionest  business:  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  invest  in  legitimate  business 
either  money  which  hits  been  gathered  Irom 
illegal  racket  activities  or  money  that  has 
not  been  reported  for  income  tax  purposes. 
Such  measures  would  focus  the  tax  enforce- 
ment machinery  on  the  problem  of  organized 
crime. 

(2)  Anti-smuggling:  Congress  should  au- 
thorize substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  Customs  Bureau  officials.  In  the  last 
decade  while  the  number  of  customs  officials 
has  risen  4  per  cent,  the  number  of  people 
entering  the  country  has  risen  50  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  .aircraft  100  per  cent. 
These  would  l^  an  effective  deterrent  to  the 
Import  of  narcotics,  a  multi-million  dolhvr 
annual  item  in  the  inctvme  sUitement  of  or- 
ganized crime, 

(3)  Permanent  icatchdog:  Congress  should 
establish  a  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime. 

(4)  .1f ore  lawmen :  Congress  should  author- 
ize whatever  Federal  i>ersonnel  are  neces.sary 
to  carry  c^ul  the  new  responsibilities  under 
these  pieces  of  recommended  legislation. 

(5)  Immtinity  power:  Congress  should  en- 
act the  Republican-proposed  organized  crime 
Immunity  statute.  Once  granted  immunity 
from  prosecution  based  on  itls  testimony,  a 
witness  would  be  required  to  testify  before 
a  grand  Jury  or  at  trial,  or  face  jail  lor  crim- 
inal contempt.  This  would  be  another  and 
an  effective  legal  tooJ  with  which  to  cut 
through  the  curti»in  of  secrecy  that  envelops 
organized  crime.  Witness  immunity  would 
make  it  possible  to  get  to  the  higher  echelons 
of  the  crime  syndicate. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  steps  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  if  we  use  to  make  realistic 
rather  than  rhetorical  progress  in  uprooting 
the  infrastructtire  of  organized  crime.  Yet, 
both  the  President  and  his  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Clark,  who  have  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  leading  the  war  on  organized 
crime  are  either  indifferent  to  or  in  active 
opposition  to  a  majority  of  these  measures. 

Tliat  attitude  has  made  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  the  Congress  the  kind  of  com- 
promise legislation  that  organized  crime  can 
live  with.  It  has  ciUled  into  quesUon  the 
seriousness  of  the  Presidents  designation  of 
Mr.  Clark  to  be  his  "Mr,  Big  "  in  the  war 
against  national  crime. 

ALERTING    THE    PEOPLE 

There  is  also  a  need  at  the  national  level 
to  awaken  and  educate  the  American  people 
to  the  extent  of  the  threat  within  that  comes 
iroa\  organized  crime  The  average  Amer- 
ican—as well  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States — ^eems  tragically  unaware  of 
the  magnitude  and  immense  impact  of  or- 
ganized crime  upon  his  society. 

This  menace  which  Mr.  Clark  astonish- 
ingly termed  a  'Itiny  jiarf  of  the  crime  pic- 
ture in  the  United  States  was  more  accu- 
rately described  by  his  predecessor,  Mr,  Kat- 
zenbach,  as  constituting  "nothing  less  than 
a  guerrilla  war  against  society," 

How  is  the  average  American  affected? 

The  businessman  pays  higher  insurance 
rates  because  of  the  arson  committted  under 
the  instructions  of  organized  crime;  he  loses 
millions  In  bad  debts  annually  because  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcies.  Union  workers  axe 
cheated  out  of  their  Just  wages  when  the 
proxies  cf  organized  crime  take  over  and 
corrupt  their  unions,  arrange  sweetheart  con- 
tracts, exploit  mammoth  pension  funds  and 
intimidate  the  membership.  Organized  crime 
cheats  the  consumer  by  its  corruption  of  the 
free  enterprise  svstem.  With  Its  gigantic  earn- 
In"  power  It  is  able  to  take  over  Individual 
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businesses,  influence  prices,  and  act  as  unfair 
competition  for  honest  business  and  honest 
labor 

According  to  Congressman  Richard  Poff  or 
Virginia,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
in  the  Congress  on  the  subject,  organized 
crime  controls  a  "reservoir  of  wealth  un- 
matched by  any  financial  imtitution  in  the 
cotintry." 


crime's   war  on    the    POVERTY-STRICKEN 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  has 
a.<-,ked  lor  a  *2  billion  appropriation  to  fund 
the  War  on  Poverty  for  one  year,  organized 
crime  cams  an  estimated  $3  5  million  an' 
miallv  irom  the  numbers  racket — a  racket 
that  exploits,  not  the  affluent,  but  the  urban 
poor.  Organized  crime  is  taking  three  dollars 
in  gambling  revenues  from  the  urban  i>oor 
for  every  two  that  is  put  into  the  iwverty 
program  by  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

Last  vear,  while  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration made  some  $50  million  in  loans, 
the  take  from  loan-sharking  amounted  to 
many  times  that  sum.  The  narcotics  traffic  In 
this  "country,  much  of  it  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters of  poverty,  netted  an  estimated  $350 
million  for  organized  crime  last  year— the 
]irorlsp  sum  spent  for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

Organized  crime  is  also  directly  and  deeply 
involved  in  street  crime.  One  e.'^timate  Is  that 
some  50  per  cent  of  the  street  ci!me  in  some 
of  our  major  cities  is  the  work  of  addicts 
attempting  to  support  their  habit— ai.a  traffic 
in  illegal  narcotics  is  a  major  enterprLse  of 
organized  crime. 

STREET   CRIME 

nut  organized  crime,  though  a  mulU-bll- 
Uon  dollar  enterprise  and  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  street  crime,  cannot  alone  ex- 
plain the  88  per  cent  increase  in  nniggings, 
robberies,  rapes  and  assaults  over  the  past 
seven  years.  .Another  contributing  cause  of 
this  staggering  increase  is  that  street  crime 
is  a  more  lucrative  and  less  risky  occupation 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  tlie  past  Only  one 
of  eight  major  crimes  committed  now  re- 
sults in  arrest,  prosecution,  conviction  and 
punishment-  and  a  twelve  per  cent  chance 
of  punishment  is  not  adequate  to  deter  a 
man  bent  on  a  career  in  crime.  Among  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  small  figure  are 
the  decisions  of  a  majority  of  one  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Miranda  and  Escobedo  decisions  of  the 
high  court  have  had  the  effect  of  seriously 
hamstringing  the  peace  forces  in  our  society 
and  strengthening  the  criminal  forces. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  forces, 
the  cumulative  impact  on  these  decisions  has 
been  to  very  nearly  rule  out  the  "confession" 
as  an  effective  and  major  tool  In  prosecution 
and  law  enforcement. 

Justice  White,  in  his  dissent  in  the  5-4 
Miranda  decision,  identified  Judicial  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  confession  as  the 
bedrock  upon  which  the  majority  decision 
was  erected. 

"The  obvious  underpinning  of  the  Court's 
decision  is  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  all  con- 
fession .  .  ,  the  results  adds  up  to  a  judicial 
judgment  that  evidence  from  the  accused 
should  not  be  used  against  him  in  any  way, 
whether  compelled  or  not.  This  is  the  not  so 
subtle  overtone  of  the  opinion — that  it  Is 
inherently  wrong  for  the  police  to  gather 
evidence  from  the  accused  himself." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  criminal 
forces,  the  cumulative  impact  of  these  de- 
cisions has  been  to  set  free  patently  guilty 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  legal  techni- 
calities. 

The  tragic  lesson  of  guilty  men  walking 
free  from  hundreds  of  courtrooms  across 
this  country  has  not  been  lost  on  the  criminal 
community, 

STRIKING    THE   BALANCE 

The  balance  must  be  shifted  back  toward 
the  peace  forces  in  our  society  and  a  requi- 
site step  is  to  redress  the  Imbalance  created 
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by  these  specific  court  decisions,  I  would 
thus  urge  Congress  to  enact  proposed  legis- 
lation that- dealing  with  both  Miranda  and 
Escobedo-  would  leave  it  u>  the  Judge  and 
the  jury  to  determine  both  the  voluntariness 
and  the  validity  of  any  confe.s.slon.  If  judges 
and  juries  can  determine  guilt  or  hunx^ence, 
they  can  certainly  determine  whether  a  con- 
fession is  voluntary  and  valid  Tlie  rule  of 
reason  and  Justice  should  replace  the  Dick- 
eiiKlan  Icpalisnis  that  have  been  obtained  as 
a  result  of  recent  Supreme  Co\irt  decisions. 
I  In  Title  III  <'f  the  omnlhiLs  crime  bill  now 
jicnding  in  the  Senate,  there  is  a  jiroposal  to 
(Mrreer-t  the  imbnlnnce  resulting  irom  these 
derisions:  that  r"^PosBl  deserves  passnge 
despite  the  viporous  opiKisitlon  of  the  AtU)r- 
nev  General  i 

The  barbed  wire  of  leeallsms  that  a  major- 
ity of  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  erected 
t.i  protect  a  suspect  from  invasion  of  his 
rights  ha.s  effectively  shielded  hundreds  of 
criminals  from  punishment  as  provided  In 
the  prior  laws. 

If  it  should  become  impossible  to  draw 
such  Icplslnilon  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
High  Court,  then  consideration  should  l)e 
given  to  amending  the  Constitution,  In- 
volved here  is  the  first  civil  right  of  every 
American,  the  right  to  Ik-  protected  in  his 
home,  business  and  person  from  domestic 
violence,  and  it  is  being  traduced  with  ac- 
celerating frequency  In  every  vonimunlty  in 
America. 

LEANING    TOO    FAR    BACKWARD 

Wade  and  Gilbert  are  two  other  decisions 
of  the  .Supreme  Court,  the  extension  of 
which  have  added  to  the  probl*-ms  of  effec- 
tive law  enforcement.  Wade  and  Gilbert.  lor 
the  first  time,  ruled  that  In  a  line-up  c:on- 
frontation  between  witness  and  accused,  the 
absence  of  a  lawyer  for  the  accused  could,  of 
luself.  render  the  Identification  Inadmissible 
in  court. 

My  own  \lpw  coincides  with  that  of  the 
dissenting  minority,  who  expressed  incredul- 
ity at  the  notion  that  a  lawyers  presence  at 
a  line-up  can  .somehow  l)e  helpful  to  the 
quality  of  the  witness'  identification.  But 
Wade  and  Gilbert  were  carried  to  an  almost 
ridiculous,  if  logical,  extreme  in  U.S.  versus 
Beasley. 

In  the  latter  case,  even  an  accidental,  on- 
the-street  confront-ation  between,  in  this 
ca.sc.  victim  and  accused,  made  Identification 
of  the  accused  inadmissible — because  of  the 
absence  of  a  lawyer 

(In  the  Beasley  case,  police  observed  three 
men  beating  and  robbing  an  elderly  man 
on  the  streets  of  Washington,  DC,  When 
they  approached,  the  jussailants  lied  leaving 
their  victim  behind.  Police  gave  ch.-use  and 
apprehended  one  man.  and  returned  with 
him  to  the  scene  to  aid  the  victim  and  radio 
for  help.  There  was  thus  an  inevitable  con- 
frontation between  the  suspect  and  the  vic- 
tim, and  the  former  was  positively  identi- 
fied by  the  latter  ;is  one  of  his  assailants. 
The  identification  made  on  the  spot  was  ruled 
as  Inadmissible  evidence  because  the  alleged 
jissailant  did  not  have  an  attorney  pre.sent 
when  he  confronted  the  \ictim  on  the  street, 
immediately  following  the  crime  ) 

It  is  decisions  such  as  this,  suppressing 
evidence  prior  to  trial,  that  underscore  the 
merit  of  the  proposal  of  Congressman  Rails- 
back  of  Illinois,  now  before  Congress. 

Currenllv,  a  defendant  can  appeal  his  con- 
viction to  a  higher  court,  if  the  case  can  be 
made  that  illegal  evidence  has  been  u^d 
against  him.  The  prosecution,  however,  ex- 
cept In  limited  cases,  has  no  similar  right  to 
appeal  a  decision  to  jirohlblt  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  evidence  at  a  trial. 

Congressman  Rallsback's  proposal  would 
remedv  this  situation;  it  would  give  govern- 
ment the  same  right  to  appeal  these  rulings 
now  guaranteed  the  accused  The  Pre.^ldenfs 
Crime  Commission  has  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal: it  would  make  for  more  effective  pros- 
ecution; it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
guilty  men   walking  ov*  of  courtrooms  on 
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technicalities;    It   deserves    passage    in    this 
session. 

These  decisions  by  a  majority  of  one  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  had  a  far-reaching 
impact  in  this  country.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy:  they  were  the  focus 
of  vigorous  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity And  I  think  they  pwlnt  up  a  genuine 
need— a  need  for  future  Presidents  to  in- 
clude in  their  app)olntments  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly experienced  and  versed  in  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  land. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    PEACE    FORCES 

A  second  major  deficiency  of  the  "peace 
forces';  in  this  country  is  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  men  who  man  the  first  fine 
of  defense — the  police. 

Today,  two-thirds  of  the  community  police 
forces  in  the  country  are  undermanned.  This 
year  there  will  be  50,000  vacancies  for  police 
ofllcers  in  the  United  States.  To  improve 
the  caliber  and  Increase  the  number  of  men 
who  volunteer  to  fill  those  vacancies,  the 
Federal  and  State  as  well  as  the  municipal 
^governments  have  a  role  to  play. 

The  primary  reason  why  there  are  not  more 
and  better  police  officers  in  our  great  cities 
today  la  quite  simply  that  the  rewards — eco- 
nomic aod^  personal — of  being  a  police  officer 
have  diminished  sharply  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

For  many  years,  these  men  have  been  in 
effect  increasingly  subsidizing  the  communi- 
ties which  they  serve — by  accepting  a  wage 
rate  that  gradually  fell  behind  other  profes- 
sions Prom  1939  to  1966  while  the  real  In- 
come of  manufacturing  employes  in  New  York 
increased  on  the  average  of  100  per  cent,  that 
of  a  New  York  City  patrolman  increased  by 
20  per  cent.  > 

You  cannot  attract  flrst-elass  men  to  do 
the  difficult  and  complex  and  dangerous  Job 
of  police  work — if  you  simply  give  them  a 
s;un  iind  $100  a  week— which  "is  the  median 
beeinning  salary  for  patrolmen  in  our  greater 
cities. 

The  responsibility  for  rectifying  this  situa- 
tion rests  largely  with  the  municipalities  and 
the  people  who  live  in  them.  They  mtist  be 
•A-'.amg  to  pa;'  the  salaries  to  attract  the  kind 
.>f  men  they  want  standing  between  their 
property  ajid  family  and  the  rising  crime 
rate. 

THE  BLITE  "PRESENCE" 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
to  show  that  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number 
of  patrolmen  is  followed  by  an  equally  dra- 
matic drop  in  the  rate  of  crime.  The  New 
York  Subway  system  is  a  case  in  point — 
where  the  presence  of  a  patrolman  on  every 
train  at  night  brought  a  reduction  of  60'"^ 
in  the  epidemic  of  juvenile  terrorism  in  the 
first  three  months  they  were  there.  The  les- 
son could  be  applied  to  dozens  of  other  cities 
and  communities  across  the  country. 

(Along  these  same  lines,  a  judicious  re-al- 
location of  existing  police  manpower  can 
often  have  the  same  impact  on  crime  as  a 
numerical  increase  in  the  force.  Systems 
.Analysis  can  be  used  to  reassign  patrolmen 
from  beats  and  areas  where  they  are  not 
needed  to  trouble  spots.  This  is  one  way  mod- 
ern science  has  been  and  should  be  put  at 
the  service  of  Justice.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  greater  police  pres- 
ence— or  the  danger  to  the  social  order  if  we 
do  not  get  it.  To  those  who  speak  and  write 
about  that  startling  88  percent  increase  in 
crime,  the  figure  is  an  ominous  portent  to 
our  society. 

HARDEST  hit:  THE  POOR 

But  it  is  among  the  urban  poor,  the  silent 
ViCCims  of  most  of  the  reported  crime  and  al- 
most all  of  the  unreported  crime  that  these 
statistics  have  already  been  translated  into  a 
brutal  society.  According  to  the  President's 
own  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  there 
are  cities  in  this  country  where  the  crimes  of 
violence  run  35  times  as  high  in  the  areas 
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of  poverty  as  they  do  in  the  areas  of  afflu- 
ence. Last  fall,  a  Harlem  Pastor  spoke  out 
in  anguish. 

"Crime  is  at  its  worst:  the  citizens  fear 
to  venture  out  after  dark.  Church  mem- 
bers are  afraid  to  go  out  to  their  meetings 
at  night.  The  law  seems  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  muggers  and  robbers.  There's  panic 
among  the  people." 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  to  think 
that  we  can  either  "establish  justice"  in 
this  country  or  re-establish  peace  in  the 
central  city,  until  those  who  are  not  the 
victims  of  this  crime  crisis  are  as  indignant 
as  those  who  are. 

We  are  trifling  with  social  dynamite  if  we 
believe  that  the  young  people  who  emerge 
from  these  brutal  societies  in  the  central 
cities  will  come  out  as  satisfied  and  produc- 
tive citizens.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
"those  to  whom  evil  is  done  do  evil  In  return." 

STATE  HELP 

The  state  can  assist  the  local  community 
in  improving  the  quality  of  its  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of 
the  most  effective  would  be  to  use  incentives 
to  accelerate  the  trend  toward  larger  and 
more  efficient  police  units. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  420.000  people 
involved. in  police  work  employed  by  40,000 
separate  agencies.  Many  of  these  40.000  agen- 
cies are  tiny  and  inefficient  municipal  de- 
partments wholly  inadequate  to  the  tasks  ;is- 
signed  lifem.  Consolidation  of  many  of  these 
departments  and  their  merger  into  city-wide 
or  metropolitan-wide  forces  would  give  the 
peace  forces  a  jurisdictional  range  and  a  level 
of  strength  more  commensurate  with  the 
criminal  forces — which  ignore  state  lines,  let 
alone  the  lines  that  divide  tiny  municipali- 
ties. 

FEDERAL    HELP 

''ederal  Government  can  play  a  lead- 
as  well  in  furthering  this  objective 
solldating  and  reducing  the  number 
whlTe  improving  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  this  country. 

To  do  so,  however.  It  will  have  to  shift  its 
emphasis  from  direct  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments, to  block  grants  to  the  states.  The 
former  approach  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment squarely  into  what  must  and  should 
remain  a  local  function — law  enforcement. 
Direct  grants  for  local  police  departments 
could  bring  domination  and  control  and  the 
door  could  be  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Federal  police  force — a  prospect  we  should 
avoid.  Secondly,  the  block  grant  approach  to 
the  states  will  enable  them  to  determine  the 
priorities  In  the  allocation  of  resources:  and 
that,  too,  is  as  it  should  be.  Third,  this  ap- 
proach would  strengthen  the  statewnde  police 
forces  which  are,  by  and  large,  efficient  and 
professional  organizations. 

It  would  also  enable  the  state  to  strengthen 
its  own  investigative  and  crime  laboratory 
facilities,  its  intelligence,  and  records  centers 
— which  could  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  local 
police.  By  providing  the  assistance  to  the 
states,  we  would  strengthen  law  enforcement 
at  a  level  at  which  it  could  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  a  criminal  community  that  pos- 
sesses a  mobility  and  strength  undreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  direct  grants 
to  local  departments  to  blocks  grants  to  the 
States  was  written  into  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  and  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  leadership  there. 

In  the  upper  house.  Senator  Roman  Hruska 
of  Nebraska,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  effective  sponsors  of  anti-crime  legisla- 
tion on  the  Hill,  along  with  the  Minority 
Leader  Senator  Dlrksen,  has  worked  to  have 
this  block  grant  approach  written  into  the- 
final  version  of  the  bill — as  it  should  be. 

SETTING    AN    EXAMPLE 

There  is  another  area  where  the  Federal 
Government  can  not  only  play  a  leading 
role — but  where  it  has  the  opportunity  to 
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make  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  its  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  crime,  its  commit- 
ment to  new  solutions  and  the  efficacy  of  lUs 
proposals  That  is  in  Washington.  DC. — the 
nation's  capital  where  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  great  and  its  preroga- 
tives many. 

Today,  Washington,  DC,  should  be  a  model 
city  as  far  as  law  enforcement  is  concerned — 
a  national  laboratory  in  which  the  latest  in 
crime  prevention  and  detection  can  be  tested 
and  the  results  reported  to  a  waiting  nation. 
The  record,  however,  is  otherwise. 

If  acfops  America  the  peace  forces  in  city 
after  city  and  state  after  state  have  been 
gradually  giving  up  ground  to  the  criminal 
forces — in  Washington.  DC,  the  forces  of 
pe.ace  are  in  disorganized  retreat.  Since  1960 
crime  in  the  Nation's  capital  has  increased 
by  100  per  cent. 

Again,  however,  the  Administration  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  developing  threat. 
It  was  only  after  severe  criticism  and  intense 
public  pressure  that  the  DC.  crime  bill  wa.s 
finally  signed  into  law  by  the  President  in 
1967. 

THE   PRISON    PROBLEM 

No  national  program  for  turning  back  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  can  succeed  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  a  primary  headwater — the 
prisons  of  America.  No  institution  within 
our  society  has  a  record  which  presents  such 
a  conclusive  case  of  failure  ;ls  does  our 
prison  system. 

A  recent  FBI  study  of  some  18.000  convicts 
released  in  1963  revealed  that  fully  55  per 
cent  had  been  re-arrested  for  new  offenses  by 
June  30  of  1966.  Of  those  [>ersons  arrested 
on  a  new  charge  within  30  months.  67  per 
cent  had  t>een  given  a  mandator}-  release  by 
a  penal  institution. 

In  short — whether  one  believes  that  the 
purpose  of  a  prison  is  to  punish  the  crim- 
inal or  to  deter  him  from  future  crime  or 
to  rehabilitate  him  and  guide  him  away  from 
a  career  in  crime — by  either  standard  our 
prison  system  is  a  failure. 

The  American  prison  system  needs  to  un- 
dergo a  major  overhaul — to  be  changed  from 
a  primary  cause  of  the  crime  problem  in  this 
country  into  a  partial  cure.  Stated  simply 
and  directly,  the  criminal  rate  in  the  United 
States  would  be  a  good  deal  lower  if  con- 
victed felons  were  properly  trained  and 
equipped  for  reassirmlation  by  the  outside 
world. 

Both  Federal  and  State  Governments  share 
equally  in  the  responsibility  for  changing  our 
prisons  into  .something  other  than  an  ever- 
normal  pool  of  replacements  for  the  criminal 
community. 

Since,  however,  the  Federal  prison  system 
houses  only  10  per  cent  of  the  pemtentiary 
population  of  about  200.000  its  role  will  pri- 
marily be  one  of  example,  of  assistance  to 
the  states,  and  of  clearing  legislative  road- 
blocks to  effective  prison  reform. 

RECOGNIZING     A     MISTAKE 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 
with  millions  of  Americans  jobless,  many 
pieces  of  Federal  legislation  were  enacted 
calling  for  discrimination  against  prison- 
made  goods.  It  was  assumed  that  conscripted 
labor  inside  a  prison  could  produce  goods  at 
a  far  cheaper  rate  and  thus  enjoy  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  both  free  labor 
and  free  enterprise. 

This  legislation  was  always  questionable, 
and  one  certain  effect  has  been  to  deny  to 
thousand  of  convicted  men  the  type  of  work 
experience  that  might  have  given  them  the 
essential  opportunity  to  find  a  job  when  they 
left  prison.  It  is  time  that  these  existing  legal 
barriers  against  providing  convicts  with  the 
type  of  training  and  work  that  will  give  them 
a  viable  employment  when  they  leave — 
should  be  removed.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Crime  Commission,  prison  labor 
is  no  threat  to  free  labor  today. 

Secondly,  of  the  120,000  people  employed 
in  correction  today,  five  of  six  are  employed 
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in  custodial  or  administrative  work,  leaving 
only  some  24,000  in  treatment  activities  to 
Iriiidle  a  combined  jail  and  prison  popula- 
tion of  400.000  and  a  total  of  some  1.3  mil- 
lion who  pass  through  our  system  each  year. 
Th.it  i;4.000  liiuire  includes  all  the  psychia- 
trists teachers,  psychologists  and  social  work- 
ers—and if  we  are  serious  about  changing 
the  results  of  prison  life-  then  we  have  to  be 
serious   about   increasing   that   number. 

MORE     PRISON     REFORMS 

The  necessity  of  other  major  reforms  is 
equally  obvious.  A  study  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation reveals  that  50  per  cent  of  it  has  only 
■I  grammar  school  education  or  less.  Except 
{or  New  York  and  California,  prison  educa- 
tion is  provided  by  inmates-  a  majority  of 
whom  lack  college  degrees  and  many  of  whom 
are  themselves  without  a  high  school 
diploma. 

The  number  of  parole  officers  dealing  with 
that  great  segment  of  convict  population  that 
has  been  returned  to  society  is  also  inade- 
quate to  its  job.  We  are  thousands  of  men 
away  from  achieving  what  is  considered  the 
desirable  ratio  of  one  parole  officer  to  every 
37  parolees. 

To  effect  these  reforms,  to  provide  the  per- 
sonnel in  terms  of  teachers,  to  change  the 
psychiatrists,  social  workers,  to  change  the 
American  prison  system  from  a  pool  of  le- 
placements  for  the  criminal  community  into 
a  system  of  effective  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation will  take  money.  It  will  require  mil- 
lions of  dollars— whether  those  dollars  are 
taken  out  at  the  State  or  Federal  level. 

It  will  take  not  only  more  dedicated  people, 
but  new  Ideas  and  new  resources  and  new 
tools  if  we  are  going  to  rebuild  these  broken 
careers  and  re-equip  these  men  and  women 
for  useful  lives. 

It  will  require  further  the  cooperation  of 
both  State  and  Federal  Government,  for  the 
unreconstructed  criminal  who  walks  out  of 
a  Missouri  or  Illinois  prison,  becomes  a  threat 
to  the  community  he  visits,  wherever  he  goes 
In  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken.  But  here.  In  these  proposals,  I 
believe  a  beginning  can  be  made  toward  re- 
moving from  this  nation  the  stigma  of  a 
lawless  society. 

RIGHT    TO    A    sgeEEDY    TRIAL 

There  are  other  areas  as  well  where  major 
reform  is  needed.  The  judiciary  Is  one  of 
them  In  community  after  community  in 
this  countrv  there  are  great  backlogs  of 
criminal  cases.  Not  only  does  this  delay  in 
prosecuting  serve  as  an  injustice  to  the  inno- 
cent it  docs  a  grave  injustice  to  .society  by 
delaying  too  long  the  imposition  of  penalties 
which  are  major  deterrents  to  crime. 

There  Is  a  need  for  vastly  increased  re- 
sources in  crime  research.  Today,  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  law  enforcement  budgets 
of  the  State  and  Federal  government— a 
paltry  $20  million- is  being  spent  on  crime 
research. 

The  potential  for  law  enforcement  research 
is  enormous. 

Space  age  tools  arc  available  to  deal  with 
modern  crime.  Today,  we  are  still  working 
with  the  forensic  toxicology  and  forensic 
medicine  of  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  prom- 
ising areas  such  as  olfactronics  waiting  to  be 
explored,  and  tools  such  as  the  "voice  print" 
waiting  to  be  exploited. 

END     OF     A     LAWLESS    .SOCIETY 

As  this  brief  statement  indicates,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  ideas  cr  programs  or  tools  or 
potential  laws  to  deal  with  crime  in  this 
countrv.  The  only  shortage  is  a  shortage  of 
leadership  that  will  place  this  problem  in 
the  first  priority  of  American  business. 

If  the  American  people  are  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  pay  the  necessary  price  to 
restore  peace  to  the  society,  it  can  be  done. 
If  they  are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  proposition  that  any  man  who  disobeys 
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the  law  pays  the  penalty  the  law  exacts,  then 
we  can  begin  to  turn  this  crime  wave  back. 
We  can  put  an  end  to  an  urban  situation 
where  the  infirm,  the  old  and  the  women  re- 
fuse to  visit  their  parks  or  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment and  good  life  a  city  can  offer  be- 
cau.se  they  are  afraid.  We  can  reduce  crime 
by  making  it  a  more  hazardous  and  less  re- 
warding occupation. 

In  connection  with  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  Report,  a  |jo11  whs  taken  of  aver- 
age Americans.  It  found  tliat  of  those  [xMled 
43  iier  cent  were  afraid  to  be  on  the  streets 
at  night:  35  per  cent  would  not  speak  to 
strangers,  and  21  per  cent  used  cars  and  taxis 
at  night  to  avoid  mass  transit. 

Those  are  not  the  statistics  of  a  Great 
society;  they  are  the  statistics  of  a  lawless 
!,ociely— they  are  statistics  we  must  and  will 
tliange. 

New  York.  May  8.  1968. 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

HON    3KRTRAM  L.  PUUELL 

(11      .N'F.W     YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPIiESF.N TATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1968 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  i.ad  the 
oppoi tunity  to  speak  last  Thursday,  May 
16  1968,  at  the  Congregation  B  nai 
Lsrael  of  Midwood  at  a  dinner  .spon.sored 
by  the  Charles  L.  Schreiber  Lodpe  of 
Bnai  Brith  in  behalf  of  the  United  Jew- 
i.sh  Appeal,  and  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  colleague.s  to  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

I  feel  deeply  lionored  and  privileged  to  join 
with  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Charles 
L.  Schreiber  Lodge  on  tills  occasion.  I  par- 
ticularly welcome  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
words  of  tribute  to  Charles  L.  Schreiber,  a 
prominent  businessman  in  our  community, 
whose  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low men  is  reflected  in  the  energy  and  time 
he  devotes  to  help  those  in  need.  All  of  us 
are  enriched  for  knowing  Charles  L.  Schreiber 
as  .are  those  who  benefit  from  his  generosity 
and  compassion. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  to  re- 
affirm our  resolve  to  move  forward  with  the 
traditional  procram  of  B'nal  B'rlth  to  banish 
discrimination  from  our  land.  We  are 
gathered  also  to  demonstrate,  offer,  and  give 
our  support  to  the  State  of  Israel,  in  the 
critical  days,  weeks,  and  months  that  lie 
ahead.  ,^_ 

Despite  the  vast  progress  made  over  the 
course  of  years,  the  fight  against  anti-Semi- 
tism remains  a  pressing  one.  Anti-Semitic 
virulence  continues  to  burden  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Anti-Zion- 
ism within  the  past  .several  months,  has  bc- 
conie  the  official  ixjlicy  of  Communist  dicta- 
tors in  Poland,  as  a  .scapegoat  in  their  efforts 
to  stifle  demands  of  Polish  .nudents  for  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom.  In  Germany,  the 
Neo-Nazis  show  increasing  strength. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  .-^een 
the  Black  Power  movement  embrace  the  anti- 
Semitic  tint.  In  our  own  Borough,  we  are 
witnessing  today  high-handed,  gestapo  tac- 
tics in  our  public  school  system,  involving  the 
arbitrary  dismissal  of  teachers  and  supervi- 
.sors.  without  notice,  without  charges,  and 
without  hearing.  Tlie  tragic  consequences  of 
this  kind  of  vigilant  action  is  already  re- 
flected in  the  closing  of  schools  in  that  strife 
torn  area,  making  the  children  the  principal 
victims  of  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'Nal 
B'rith  deserves  our  slncerest  congratulations 
for  Its  alertness,  in  making  known  its  views 


and  demanding  restoration  of  laws  and  order 
in  that  school  district. 

The  cost  of  discrimination  and  bigotry  Is 
a  burden  which  takes  its  toll  of  all  society 
and  not  Just  their  victims.  For  example,  in  a 
study    entitled     "The    Ethnics    of    Executive 
Selection"  by  Professor  Lewis  B   Ward  of  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  dealing  with  a  critical 
national  shortage  of  trained  business  execu- 
tives. Dr   Ward  found  that  a  major  difficulty 
in    provldine   managerial    talent    Is   the   ex- 
clusion of  members  of  various  special  groups 
in  our  society  from  careers  In  management 
"The  gap  between  the  Ideal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  the  practice  of  prejudice  is  hardly 
an  unknown  phenomenon.  "  Prolcssor  Ward 
says     In    the   case   of   Jews,    Professor   Ward 
found  that  in  manv  different  industries  Jews 
arc  under-represented    He  reiKirts  them  con- 
splruouslv  absent  in  the  management  teams 
of    banks',    public    utilities,    insurance    com- 
|.anles  and  certain  large  companies  in  heavy 
industry.  Professor  Ward's  study  deserves  Uie 
deepest'  considerullon   of    the   Anti-Delama- 
lion  l/eague  and  other  agencies  dedicated  to 
the  elimination  ol   barriers  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

While  vestiges  of  discrimination  remain  to 
be  uprooted,  we  must  nonetheless  observe 
with  .satlslaction  the  progress  achieved  over 
the  years.  For  example,  three  weeks  ago,  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  lo  sell  to  Israel 
Phantom  iSupcrsonic  Jet  Fighters,  The  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  by  preserving  in  that 
critical  area  that  balance  of  military  power 
essential  as  a  deterrent  lo  war.  This  bill  is 
intended  to  bilng  Israels  military  strength 
in  balance  with  tlie  Increasing  military  power 
uf  the  Arab  suites,  supplied  by  the  tiovlet 
Union. 

Initially  Israel  liad  purchased  50  Mirage 
Fighters  ior  60  million  dollars  Irom  France. 
Unfortunately,  the  French  have  taken  the 
GO  milUon  and  now  reluse  to  deliver  the 
ijlanes  Under  De  Gaulle,  French  diplomacy 
has  taken  on  the  morality  of  the  common 
thief.  ' 

When  I  first  Introduced  the  bill  to  .sell 
Phantom  Jets  to  Israel.  24  Congressmen 
joined  with  me  as  sponsors.  The  followlnR 
week  21  additional  Congressmen  joined  the 
cause  Since  then,  addltloruvl  Congressmen 
liave  called  me  offering  support  for  the  bill, 
with  the  result  that  next  week.  I  will  iieain 
introduce  the  bill,  with  an  additional  group 
U  Congressional  siwnsors.  I  .am  certain  that 
our  State  Department  will  get  the  message 
and  belore  too  long  will  agree  to  make  these 
planes  available  to  Israel. 

Your  support  tor  Israel  demonstrated  by 
vour  presence  this  evening,  your  generous 
ccjitrl  but  ions  to  Israel  In  this  moment  ...f 
crisis  is  significant  not  only  becau.se  of  your 
practical  and  moral  aid  to  Israel,  but  also 
because  von  are  contributing  to  the  main- 
lenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  Middle  Er.rt 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS  OF 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  HERM.^N  E.  TAl  MADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Howard  Bertsch.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Fai-mers  Home  Administration,  spoke 
last  Friday  in  DeKalb  County,  Ga..  on 
the  advantages  and  attributes,  as  well  as 
the  needs,  of  rural  America. 

In   his   address,   Mr.   Bertsch   under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  problems  and 
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needs  of  rural  America  go  hand  in  hand 
with  those  in  our  crowded  urban  areas, 
and  that  our  farms  and  small  towns  must 
have  the  same  measure  of  attention  as 
that  now  being  given  our  cities.  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  this  point  of 
view  and  feel  that  if  we  are  ever  to  curb 
the  massive  migration  to  cities,  our  rural 
areas  must  be  revitalized,  principally  In 
providing  more  c;ainful  employment  both 
on  and  off  the  larm. 

I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bt^rt^ch's  addre.ss  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
ten^ion^i  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator. 

Parme3«s   Home   Administration,   at  Dedi- 

TATioN  OF  County  Line  Housing  Project, 

De  Kalb  County.  Ga..  May  17.  1968 

The  humorist,  Peter  Dooley  once  said: 
•Progress  Is  when  you  ain't  standing  still". 

Someone  else  has  said  that  progress  Is  the 
effort  and  Inspiration  which  occurs  t>etween 
a  dream  smd  its  fulfillment. 

Hffwever  you  want  to  define  it.  what  we  see 
and  dedicate  here  today  Is  'progress"  In  the 
very  best  sense  of  the  word. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  fine 
housing  project. 

The  F.imiers  Home  Administration  can 
share  your  pride  In  having  been  able  to  assist 
1"^?    nnanclng. 

Bo-^i  the  major  credit  and  the  thanks  of 
this  comjnunlty  belong  to  Mr.  Lincoln  Jones 
who  had  a  dream,  and  with  your  help,  made 
It  come  true. 

Just  before  I  left  Washington,  your  distin- 
guished Senator,  Herman  Talmadge,  called 
me  to  make  sure  I  would  extend  to  all  of  you 
his  warmest  personal  greetings  and  to  express 
his  regret  and  deep  disappointment  that  he 
was  unable  to  share  this  day  w^lth  you. 

While  I  know  you.  too,  are  disappointed 
he  could  not  come  today  because  of  previous 
engagemen'.,s — his  Inability  to  be  hire  has 
afforded  me  an  honor  and  an  opportunity  I 
probably  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

I  think  I  am  in  something  of  the  same  posi- 
tion of  the  traveling  salesman  who  stopped 
at  a  hotel  one  evening  to  get  .i  room  for  the 
night. 

The  clerk  kept  telling  him  there  were  ab- 
solutely no  rooms  available. 

Finally  the  salesman  said  to  the  clerk: 
"Look.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
came  in.  you'd  find  a  room  for  him.  wouldn't 
you?" 

The  clerk  admitted  that  this  would  l>e  true. 

"Well  then, "  said  the  salesman,  "let  me 
have  his  room.  I  happen  to  know  he's  not 
coming  " 

So.  here  I  am.  in  the  place  of  the  Senator — 
and  I  thank  you. 

I  thank  you  also  for  showing  me  what  is 
so  very  right  and  so  very  good  about  Amer- 
ica— particularly  rural  America. 

I  get  a  little  weary  of  the  massed  choir 
of  the  disenchanted,  the  disaffected  and  dis- 
oriented who  sing  the  chorus  of  despair  and 
gloom  and  spend  their  time  telling  us  what 
Is  wrong  with   America. 

I  get  weary  of  reading  and  listening  to  the 
various  obituaries  which  announce  that  rural 
America  is  dead. 

For  more  than  a  decade  there  has  been  a 
rising  chorus  of  voices  throughout  the  land 
which  said  that  the  future  of  rural  America 
was  hoi>eless. 

Write  off  rural  America,  they  said.  Let  the 
towns  dry  up.  Let  a  few  big  operators  run  otir 
vast  agricultural  plant.  The  farm  problem 
Is  insoluble.  There  is  no  use  investing  money 
to  build  new  homes,  community  water  sys- 
tems, or  new  schools  or  health  facilities.  In 
a  few  years,  they  keep  saying,  there  will  be 
no  one  around  to  use  them. 

These  gloomy  Jeremiah's  were  dead  wrong. 
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As  Mark  Twain  said:  "The  news  of  my 
death  was  premature  and  slightly  exag- 
gerated." 

Rural  America  is  very  much  alive.  It  Is 
thriving.  It  has  the  greatest  potential  for 
opportunity  and  wonderful  living  of  any 
region  in  this  nation. 

Rural  America  is  undergoing  a  great  revo- 
lution. 

It's  a  quiet  revolution — not  one  that  tears 
down  the  fabric  of  our  society  but  a  levolu- 
tion  that  builds  it  up. 

Rural  people  and  rural  communities  In 
partnership  with  their  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  .are  changing  the  face  and 
the  fabric  of  the  countryside. 
New  homes  are  going  up. 
Communities  are  being  revitalized  with 
the  Installation  of  new  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  new  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

New  business  and  new  Industry  are  locat- 
ing In  rural  communities. 

The  migration  of  rural  people  to  the  cities 
is  being  slowed  down  and  in  some  areas  is 
actually  being  reversed. 

Tlie  ratio  of  employment  In  rural  areas  is 
rising  faster  than  in  our  cities. 

Education  standards  are  going  up  in  rural 
areas  and  adequate  health  facilities  and  serv- 
ices are   increasing. 

Improved  farm  programs  and  expanded 
farm  credit  programs  have  strengthened  the 
family  farmer  and  form  income  Is  nearly 
double  what  It  was  seven  years  ago. 

Practically  all  this  progress  has  taken  place 
since  1961.  It's  been  accomplished  by  the 
people  who  had  faith  In  rural  America — by 
an  Administration  that  was  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  rural  people — and  by  a  Con- 
gress that  was  responsive  to  your  needs. 

And  now — and  this  Is  ironic — we  have  a 
growing  list  of  people  who  stiddenly  have 
discovered  that  there  Is  such  a  place  in  our 
country  called  rural  America. 

They  are  discovering  for  the  first  time 
that  it's  a  pretty  nice  place — free  of  conges- 
tion, free  of  pollution,  where  crime  and  vio- 
lence is  the  unusual,  not  the  commonplace. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  rural  coun- 
tryside is  beautiful,  and  healthful  and  re- 
laxing. They  find  it  intriguing  that  people 
can  actually  have  names  and  faces  and 
neighbors. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  a  rash  of 
newspaper  stories,  editorials  and  magazine 
articles  all  based  on  the  discovery  or  redis- 
covery of  rural  America. 

All  proclaim  that  the  countryside  offers  a 
pleasant,  profitable  and  exciting  alternative 
to  the  frustrations,  the  congestion,  the  vio- 
lence and  the  dea'enlng  melalse  of  the 
cities.  Even  business  magazines  are  singing 
the  new  chorus  of  "rural  America,  the  beau- 
tiful". 
And  all  of  this,  of  course.  Is  good. 
It's  good  for  rural  America — It's  good  for 
the  whole  nation. 

It's  good  for  the  nation  because  our 
cities — where  some  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion resides — face  a  serious  crisis. 

This  crisis  of  impaction,  of  gilded  ghettos 
and  incredible  tax  burdens  can  easily  get 
worse  unless  rural  America  is  used  as  a  via- 
ble alternative  for  living  and  for  business. 
This  IS  true  b^ause  by  the  year  2000 — 
Just  32  years  Irom  now — we  shall  have  dou- 
ble the  population  we  had  when  the  last 
census  was  taken  in   1960. 

If  we  continue  the  trend  of  crowding  peo- 
ple into  cities  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  then  the  whole  eastern 
seaboard  from  Boston  down  to  Miami  will 
be  engulfed  by  one  single  megalopolis.  The 
same  will  be  true  on  the  west  coast  and 
around  the  Great  Lakes. 

But  if  we  continue  to  build  the  kind  of 
rural  America  we  set  out  to  do  in  1961 — then 
we  can  easily  provide  the  practical,  livable 
and  pleasant  alternative  for  the  additional 
millions  of  people  we  shall  have  in  this  coun- 
try a  generation  from  now. 
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But  If  this  Is  to  be  accomplished,  much 
more  must  be  done  In  Town  and  Country 
USA. 

No  one  understands  this  better  than  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  men  like  Senator 
Talmadge. 

In  his  special  Farm  and  Rural  America 
message.  President  Johnson  recommended 
legl.slatlon  that  will  accelerate  the  progress 
and  opportunity  expansion  In  rural  America. 

Let  me  just  cite  a  few  of  these  proposals 
he  gave  to  Congress  and  which  proves,  to 
me,  this  Administration's  constant  faith  and 
confidence  in  rural  people: 

He  recommended  increased  funds  to  assist 
small  farmers  to  begin  new  farm  and  non- 
farm  enterprises: 

Additional  credit  for  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  rural  cooperatives; 

Continued  advancement  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  rural  telephone  systems; 

Expanded  credit  and  incentives  for  firms 
seeking  to  locate  new  plants  in  rural  areas; 

Increased  Federal  programs  with  loans  and 
grants  to  assist  rural  communities  to  build 
and  expand  basic  facilities  like  water,  sewer 
and  recreation  laclUtles  plus  increased  grants 
for  comprehensive  rural  planning. 

And  in  the  area  of  rural  housing  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  to  reduce  interest 
rates  for  low  and  moderate  income  families; 
generally  broaden  the  eligibility  for  housing 
credit,  provide  rent  supplement  [xiyments. 
and  provide  housing  at  rural  manpower 
training  centers  which  will  enable  low  income 
rural  residents  to  prepare  for  improved  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  list  of  programs  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  members  of  Congress  who 
really  care  have  introduced  bills  embodying 
all  these  recommendations  Hearings  have 
been  held  on  many  of  them  and  in  the  case 
of  the  legislation  on  rural  housing  it  has  al- 
ready been  favorably  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

Democracy  moves  at  its  own  pace — some- 
times not  as  fast  as  we  like — but  it  does 
move — it  does  respond  to  the  wants  and 
needs  (if  people. 

The  future  for  rural  .America  is  one  of 
hope — not  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

And  rural  America  is  no  longer  a  second- 
class  area  in  a  first  class  nation. 

This  is  what  is  so  very  right  and  so  very 
good  with  communities  such  as  yours — and 
what  makes  it  that  way.  are  people  like  you. 
Th.ink  vou. 
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CONGRESSM-A.N  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS HAILS  ACADEMY  OF  THE 
SACRED  HEART.  HOBOKEN.  N.J.— 
100   YEARS   OF   SERVICE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS 

■ji'    NEW    JERJstY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  educational  institutions  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  the  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  city  of  Hoboken. 
On  May  25.  1968,  a  yreat  celebration 
will  be  held  in  obseivance  of  the  100th 
anniversaiy  of  the  foimding  of  this  fine 
school. 

Sistei  Mary  Richard,  the  principal  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  is  a 
veiy  fine  educator  and  occupies  a  unique 
distinction.  Sister  is,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  only  mm  ever  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  a  con£;ressional  .'^taff.  Many  Members 
will  recall  Sister  Mary  Richard  as  a  capa- 
ble assistant  in  my  office  here  in  Wash- 


ington. Tliose  Members  who  were  for- 
tunate enoufjh  to  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  dedicated  woman 
know  how  fortunate  I  was  t-o  have  her 
services,  even  for  a  summer. 

Sister  has  prepared  a  brief  history  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which 
I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
every  per.son  m  the  14th  District  of  New 
Jersey  when  I  express  my  own  personal 
"well' done"  to  the  sLsters  of  charity  who 
have  done  so  much  to  keep  this  school  in 
the  forefront  during  the  last  century.  It 
has  been  100  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  I  am  sure  that  the  next  100 
years  will  see  even  greater  progress. 

The  history  follows: 
History  of  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Hoboken.  N  J. 
The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded 
in  1868,  is  Hoboken's  only  Catholic  High 
School  It  is  the  second  oldest  Academy  to  be 
established  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  New  Jersey.  Within  ten 
years  after  the  Convent  and  Academy  of  St. 
Elizabeth  was  founded  by  them  at  the  Moth- 
erhouse  in  Convent  SUation,  St.  Aloyslus 
Academv  in  Jersey  City  and  the  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  Hoboken  were  begun  as 
private  institutions. 

In  1868  classes  were  held  in  a  small  build- 
ing located  centrally  on  the  main  street.  The 
school  was  in  general  a  day  school  for  boys 
and  girls;  taut  for  awhile  New  York  students 
were  permitted  to  board,  never  more  than 
ten  at  one  time  because  of  limitation  of 
space.  Within  a  short  tune  the  small  frame 
structure  was  replaced  by  a  larger  brick 
btnlding  on  the  same  site.  This  building  is 
the  one  which  stands  today  at  713  Wash- 
ington Street.  In  a  short  time  an  extension 
was  added  to  the  rear  of  the  buUding  to  ac- 
commodate the  Increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents. These  additions  were  made  during  the 
superiorship  of  Sister  Mary  Geraldine. 

The  Academv  had  the  first  girl's  basketball 
team  in  Hoboken.  Games  were  played  in  the 
Armorv  m  the  old  City  Hall  where  Mr,  Ward 
Brennan  coached  the  Academy  girls.  Today 
the  Academy  basketball  team  is  still  among 
the  leaders  m  this  spiort. 

During  World  War  I  students  of  the  Acad- 
emy served  .is  Red  Cross  Aides  and  assisted 
in   the   cooking,   sewing   and   caring   for   the 
woimded   soldiers   in   Admiral   Benson   Hall. 
Tlie    Academy    has    trained    many   men    and 
women  in  the  role  of  responsible  citizenship. 
One  among  the  many  who  l>ecame  publicly 
successful  was  Daniel  S.  Kealy.  Class  of  1906, 
who  became  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Hoboken.  and  later  the  Vice-President  of 
the  NaUonal  Educational   Association.  Law- 
rence Fagan,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of 
the  elementary  division  became  the  Mayor  of 
Hoboken.  His  son,   Arthur,  also  a  graduate, 
became  co-owner  of  the  Jersey  Observer.  Mr. 
Donald  Kersev,  a  high  level  associate  in  Ana- 
conda  Copper,   donated   the  Chapel.   Harold 
Mlntern    became    a    County   Judge:    Edward 
Coyle,  a  County  Clerk.  Many  others  obtained 
Important    positions    on    school    boards    and 
teaching    staffs.    Practically    all    the    young 
ladles  who  graduated  from  the  high  school 
entered  the  Newark  Normal  School  of  Teach- 
er   Traimng.    One    alumna.    Frances    Foley 
Ganon,  became  the  Deputy  Market  Commis- 
sioner of  the  City  of  New  York.  Miss  Hazel 
Bishop,  owner  of  Hazel  Bishop  Industry  was 
another  graduate  who  succeeded  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Mr.  William  Heilleger,  the  writer 
of  boys'   books   -was   also   a   graduate  of   the 
Academy.  Miss  Mabel  Coyle  of  the  Class  of 
1902  organized  the  Junior  High  School  in  the 
Public  School  System  of  Hoboken  years  be- 
fore surrounding  municipalities  introduced 
it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  recent  years  the  building  has  been 
modernized  and  made  fireproof.  The  cur- 
riculum offerings  have  been  expanded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 


POOR   PEOPLE'S  CAMP-IN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


IIF    SOrTII     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  X^JITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  iS.C.)  Record  has  published  an 
editorial  and  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  poor  people's  camp  here  in  Wash- 
ington Tlie  editorial  is  entitled  "Fear 
in  Wa.shinston " :  the  article  is  entitled 
"Capital  Camp-in  Presents  Massive 
Health  Problem." 

The  editorial  ixiints  out  that  many 
residents  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  are  storing  up  large  reserve 
supplies  of  food  and  that  other  prepara- 
tions are  tieino;  made  in  the  event  that 
the  poor  people's  campaign  gets  out  of 

hand.  ,    „ 

The  editorial  quotes  a  high  Govern- 
ment official  as  saying  that  the  only  way 
to  get  action  on  anything  is  "to  raise 
hell"  This  system  has  been  used  by 
civil  rights,  students  and  various  other 
pressure  groups.  In  many  cases  the  col- 
lege administrations  and  some  Congress- 
men have  reacted  with  fear  ajid  almost 
hysterical  expediency. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  itational  character  of  the 
United  States  that  this  tactic  should 
prove  successful  at  all. 

The  article  concerning  the  health 
problems  of  the  camp  presents  a  very 
sianificant  problem.  Dr.  Murray  Grant, 
Public  Health  Chief  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  cited  the  case  with  which 
disease  can  spread  within  a  camp  like 
Resurrection  City.  He  cited  tuberculosis, 
meningitis,  infectious  hepatitis,  and  dys- 
entei-v  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of  dis- 
eases' that  spread  quickly  under  camp 
conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  District  au- 
thorities and  the  authorities  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  who  granted  permis- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  this  tent 
city  to  take  all  precautions  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  the  fruits  of  their 
leniencv  are  not  manifested  by  an  epi- 
demic in  the  greater  Washington  area. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  arrange  for  proper  sanitation  and  fre- 
quent inspections  to  see  that  this  poten- 
tial danger  does  not  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fear  in  Washington 
Battle-scarred        Washington        nervously 
awaits  the  encampment  of  a  Poor  People's 
Army  formed  of  converging  marchers  to  put 
pressure  on  Congress  for  additional  benefits. 
Building  of  a  is-acre  slum  city  has  begun 
in  West  Potomac  Park  between  the  Wash- 
ington monument  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Problems  of  sanitation,  utility  services  and 
feeding  for  the  3,000  that  will  be  permitted 
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in  the  temporary  plywood  development  have 
not  heen  solved.  Emergency  federal  funds 
will  be  used,  but  there  are  conflicting  reporU 
on  how  public  welfare  funds  for  individual 
compensation   will   be   applied. 

Washington  does  not  know  how  many 
marchers  will  come.  Estimates  have  run  as 
high  as  150.000.  Churches  have  been  trying 
to  get  rooms  in  private  homes  to  accommo- 
date the  overflow  from  the  park. 

The  principal  fear  is  that  militants  will 
use  the  demonstration  to  start  a  new  wave 
of  violence  and  looting  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

Resident  families  are  stocking  up  with 
large  reserve  supplies  of  food.  Some  of  the 
stores  are  reducing  inventories  and  have 
removed  vrtndow  displays.  Business  generally 
h.as  been  hurt. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  -city  Is  usually 
swarming  with  delegations  of  school  chil- 
dren, but  few  ;u-e  making  the  annual  spring 
visit.  Hotels  and  motels  have  many  vacancies. 
Special  preparations  are  being  made  to 
maintain  order.  Intelligence  agencies  are  re- 
portedly shadowing  advance  elements,  keep- 
ing a  special  eye  on  militants  who  want  to 
turn  the  march  into  mob  violence. 

Ten  thousand  troops  at  nearby  bases  are 
said  to  be  on  alert.  'Hie  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  has  changed  its  summer 
training  program  so  that  at  least  one  com- 
pany of  180  officers  and  men  Is  on  duty  at  all 
times.  The  Guard  has  .acquired  50  commu- 
nications cars  so  that  forces  can  be  quickly 
assembled  at  any  trouble  spot  that  develops. 
A  lilgh  government  official  said  recently 
that  the  only  way  to  get  action  on  anything 
was  "to  raise  hell."  The  system  h.as  been  used 
by  civil  rights,  student  and  various  other 
pressure  groups.  Congressional,  university 
administration  and  other  authorities  usually 
have  reacted  with  fear  and  hyst-erlcal  expedi- 
ency Tlie  Congress  is  expected  to  respond  to 
the  Poor  People's  March  in  like  manner. 

If  President  Johnson  were  running  for  re- 
election, he  would  ix;  the  main  target  of 
blame  if  the  present  demonstration  gets  out 
of  hand  and  becomes  violent,  but  the  finger 
of  .accusation  jxjlnts  instead  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark. 

Clark's  general  philosophy  is  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  causes  of  crime  rather  than 
to  combat  crime  itself,  so  if  trouble  breaks 
out  on  a  major  scale,  his  official  head  may 
roll  before  the  Democrats  go  into  the  Novem- 
ber presidential  election. 


Capital   Camp-in  Presents  Massive  Health 
Problem 
I  By  Vera  Glaserl 
Washington.— The    shanty    town    to    be 
built  bv  thousands  of  the  nation's  poor  and 
to  which  Rev,  Ralph  D.  Abernathy.  leader  of 
the  March  on  Washington,  has  promised  to 
bring  our  'lice  and  roaches"  lor  an  indefi- 
nite camp-in.  poses  a  massive  public  health 
hazard   lor  the  District  of   Columbia. 

Tlie  most  frightening  possibility,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Murray  Grant.  D.C.  public  health 
chief,  is  the  r.ipidity  with  which  disease  can 
spread  in  a  tent  within  the  camp,  and  into 
the  surrounding  community. 

Of  equal  danger  to  the  community  is  .he 
drain  on  medical  facilities  which  could  be 
brought   about   should    violence  occur. 

•We  win  have  to  screen  individuals  daily 
if  they  are  going  to  live  in  tents,"  Grant 
predicted,  adding  ihat  officials  have  "en- 
deavored to  get  this  across  to  the  March 
leaders,  but  I  don't  know  whether  they  all 
know  it." 

Grant  considers  it  necessary  that  every 
camper  be  tuberculin  tested,  with  chest  x- 
rays  for  those  .showing  a  positive  reaction. 
He  cited  tuberculosis,  meningitis,  infections 
hepatitis,  parasitic  Infections  and  dysentanes 
as  diseases  which  could  spread  quickly  un- 
der camp  conditions. 

•We  Will  be  doing  a  considerable  amount 
of  laboratory  testing.  It  will  be  desirable 
to  take  at  least  one  stcoi  specimen  on  each 
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Individual  and  throat  specimen  on  each  In- 
dividual and  throat  specimens  In  selected 
cases.  We  think  It  necessary  to  Immunize 
all  children  against  diphtheria,  lockja'w. 
smallpox.  poUo,  measles  and  whooping 
cough."  he  said. 

Planned  sanitation  facilities  Include  water 
for  drinking,  washing  and  bathing,  toilets, 
and  arrangements  for  preparation  for  stor- 
age, transportation  and  refrigeration  of  food. 

Tr.UIers  will  be  used  to  house  such  facili- 
ties and  medical  personnel  who  will  work 
in  shifts  around  the  clock. 

When  an  Incipient  communicable  disease 
is  discovered,  the  camper  will  be  isolated 
Immediately  at  D.C.  General  Hospital,  where 
emergency  medical  and  surgical  care  al.so 
will  be  provided.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service   has   offered   Its  statod-by   assistance. 

Working  closely  with  Grant  Is  the  Medi- 
cal Committee  for  Hiunan  Rights,  a  group 
of  physicians  and  nurses  who  volunteer  their 
services  to  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Mrs.  Mary  Holman,  public  health  nurse 
and  coordinator  for  the  committee,  reported 
300  physicians  and  75  nurses  have  volun- 
teered to  work  at  least  one  eight-hour  shift 
in  the  encampment  and  said  Federal  au- 
thorities will  provide  an  emergency  dental 
clinic. 

Drug'.'Thlpments  are  arriving  dally  at  phy- 
sicians' homes,  according  to  Mrs.  Holman. 
who  estimated  that  about  20  major  drug 
firms  have  contributed  an  average  of  $600 
each  in  supplies. 

"We  Qgure  we  have  enough  drugs  on  hand 
to  service  3.000  people  for  a  month  in  the 
encampment.  If  we  run  longer,  we'll  need, 
more,"  she  said. 


BUSINESS  RESPONDS  TO  SOCIAL 

OBLIGATIONS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  tLUNors 
IN  niE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  system  n  our  counli-y  i-ests  on 
a  par!,ner.ship  between  government  and 
private  mdostrj-.  Recently,  business  has 
bei^un  to  recognize  and  accept  certain 
social  responsibilities,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  problems  facing  our  cities 
and  m-ban  t,'hettos.  Many  businesses,  act- 
mg  on  their  own,  have  accepted  this  re- 
sponsibility for  some  time  now  and  have 
been  setting  up  shop  in  the  .^ums  and 
ghettos,  and  providing  jobs  and  trammg. 
In  March  11.  1968.  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tnb'one.  Mr  Louis  Dombrowski  wi-ote  a 
coh^imn  in  which  he  discusses  this  situa- 
tion and  commends  those  firms  for  their 
activities  in  this  area.  I  hereby  insert  in 
the  Record  this  column,  entitled  "Busi- 
ness Responds  to  Social  Obligations": 
W.\sHiNGTON  Finance:  Business  Responds 
TO  SociAi,  Obligations 
(By  Louis  Dombrowski) 

W.\sHiNGTON.  March  10.— Some  business 
men  do  not  have  to  be  prodded  by  President 
Johnson  to  involve  themselves  and  their 
companies  in  the  problems  of  the  urban 
ghettos.  Long  before  the  President  inaugur- 
ated big  government-business  partnerships. 
.American  business  began  devoting  time, 
money,  and  effort  to  its  social  responsibilUles. 

Such  corporate  giants  as  American  Oil 
company,  tJnlted  States  Gypsum  corporation, 
Aerojet-General  corporation.  Control  Data 
corporation,  Avco  corporation,  and  Eiiuaan 
Kodak  company  among  many  othe.-^  iiave 
been  setting  up  shop  in  tlie  slums  and 
ghettos  and  providing  Jot>s  and  training. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Thla  responsibility  to  o-or  social  environ- 
ment is  intimately  intertwinad  with  our  eco- 
nomic  responsibility    to    our    stockholders." 

PAST   or    RXPOKT 

Th«  preceding  statement  was  contained  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
bank,  the  nation's  second  largest  commercial 
bank.  The  letter  to  stockhold^s,  signed  by 
George  Champion,  chairman,  and  David 
Rockefeller,  president,  .went  on: 

"We  cannot,  we  Ijelieve.  Justify  your  faith 
in  us  simply  by  earning  a  profit  today.  We 
must  also  be  certain  tlvat  we  are  securing 
a  place  for  tomorrow." 

Chase  Manliattan  is  not  alone  in  recog- 
nizing that  as  standards  of  living  are  raised 
throughout  society,  businesses  and  their 
stockholders  benefit  and  prosper. 

"Business  and  industry,  in  the  normal  con- 
duct of  their  affairs,  have  long  occupied  a 
prominent  role  in  the  achievement  of  social 
progress,"  L.  W.  Moore,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Oil,  said  recently.  "Our  economic  sys- 
tem, in  fact,  has  created  the  abundance  that 
has  made  social  progress  possible  and  also  has 
enabled  us  to  assume  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  world. 

"But  business,  in  turn  has  isenefited  from 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  some 
of  its  owp  progress  has  t>een  based  on  tech- 
nological advances  that  are  contributing  to 
the  problems  that  society  faces  today. 

"IT'S   GOOD    BUSINESS 

"It  seems  eminently  sensible  to  me — and 
completely  responsible — to  suggest  that  we 
need  to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  nation's  eco- 
nonxlc  progress,  and  our  own.  by  involving 
ourselves  with  society  and  its  problems  in 
new  and  imaginative  ways." 

But  business  men,  pragmatlsts  that  they 
are,  are  not  accepting  this  social  responsi- 
bility because  of  a  sense  of  altruism  and 
conscience.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Just  good 
business. 

"Business  is  involved  right  up  to  the  neck- 
line in  hundreds  o("publlc  problems,  and  the 
public — that  is  to  say,  our  customers,  our 
neight)ors,  our  employees,  and  our  stock- 
holders— expect  us  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  to  solve  those  problems." 
said  John  D.  Harper,  president  of  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  "And  in  so  doing,  we 
protect  the  very  system  that  permits  us  all 
to  prosper. " 
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PROPOSED  ENLuiUiGEMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VrRCINI\ 

IN  TliE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Alex- 
andria on  May  14,  1968.  regarding  the 
F>roposed  enlargement  of  National  Air- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  National  Airport  is  presently 
being  utilized  to  a  point  which  could  be 
dangerous,  and 

Whereas,  proposals  are  being  suggested  to 
enlarge  the  runways  to  accommodate  larger 
planes  for  greater  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ice, and 

Whereas,  In  order  to  enlarge  the  rimways 
It  would'  require  further  usurpation  of  the 
Potomac  River  which  in  turn  would  tend  to 
cause  greater  flooding  potential  to  all  the 
area  below  the  National  Airport,  especially 
ttie   City   of   Alexandi-ia,    Virginia,    and 


Whereas,   the   National   Airport   does  con-- 
tribute  economically  to  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding area,  provided  it  is  properly  regu- 
lated, and 

Whereas,  we  do  have  within  a  short  trav- 
ellng  distance  the  Dulles  Airport,  which  w.is 
constructed  at  great  cost,  to  take  care  i_.{ 
the  mammoth  planes  which  are  being  con- 
structed and  which  are  now  being  proposed 
for  nights  in  and  out  of  National  Airport, 
and 

Whereas,  the  enlarged  airport.  larger  pl:inc=;, 
the  increased  air  pollution,  the  increased  nrea 
of  the  fll5;ht  patterns,  would  so  compouncl 
the  problem  now  existing  at  the  Natlon;il 
Airport  and  in  the  area  surrounding  thl.s 
Airport. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Coimcil  of  the  City  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  feels  that 

il)  That  Nntlonal  Airport  must  not  be 
enlirged;  but  its  present  use  reasonably  re- 
stricted. 

1 2)  That  if  planes  are  being  constructed 
of  such  capacities  that  National  is  unable 
to  .iccommod.ite  them,  these  planes  shouKl 
be  routed  to  Dulles  Airport,  which  Airport 
was  built  for  this  purpose. 

(3  I  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded Immediately  to  Governor  Mills  God- 
win, to  our  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, the  Arlington  County  Board,  the 
Fairfax  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  the  C.A  B., 
the  F..^.A..  and  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineer.', and 

With  the  request  that  every  proper  ef- 
fort be  utilized  by  them  in  preventing  this 
potentially  horrendous  situation  in  our  Im- 
mediate area. 

Proposed  by  Nicholas  A.  Colasanto,  Coun- 
cilman, .'Alexandria,  Vlrelnla. 

Charles  E.  Blatlet.  Jr., 
Mayor.  City  of  Alexandria. 


ARE  WE  GOING  TO  CHANGE  IN 
TIME? 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.ATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  greatest  urcency  and  im- 
portance to  the  American  !>eop!e  next  to. 
pei'haps.  an  early,  just  !)eace  in  Vietnam. 
is  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  hero 
in  our  own  countiT-  An  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Wednesday,  May  15,  1968,  issue 
of  the  Ingham  County  News,  of  Lansin:^,' 
Mich.,  asks  a  very  straight-forward  ques- 
tion, "Are  We  Going  To  Change  in 
Time?"  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Are  We   Going  To   Change  in   Time? 

Justice,  swift  and  sure,  handed  out  imdcr 
the  rule  of  law  is  a  must  if  the  United  States 
is  to  survive  the  mushrooming  anarchy 
rapidly  gaining  a  foothold. 

Anarchy  takes  many  forms.  It  can  refer  to 
a  country  without  any  rules  or  laws.  It  can 
mean  terroristic  resi-stance  to  all  present  gov- 
ernment and  social  regulations.  It  can  mean 
disrespect  for  laws,  violation  of  laws  without 
society  exacting  a  reprimand.  It  ran  mean 
selectively  accepting  some  laws  but  ignoring 
those  with  which  a  person  or  group  does  not 
agree,  .•i.uarchy  is  even  a  plulosophy  that  rec- 
ognizes no  law. 

.•\s  someone  once  said,  'Laws  are  the  glue 
tliat  hold  our  democracy  together." 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  becoming  un- 
stuck. 

It  is  unthinkable  tliat  the  looters,  the 
rioters,  the  snipers,  the  assassins,  the  arson- 
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Ists  and  the  law  deflers  whom  our  permis- 
sive courts,  politicians,  others  in  authority 
have  allowed  to  spawn  into  a  dangerous  fes- 
tering ugly  sore,  will  be  able  to  bring  this 
country  to  its  knees. 

The  vast  mass  of  law  abiding  Americans 
are  going  to  insist  that  law  and  order  be  re- 
hiored.  The  mood  of  America— the  America 
standing  for  law  and  order  instead  of  chaos 
and  anarchy— is  swinging  toward  control  of 
lawlessness. 

The  critical  question  is  whether  the  legis- 
lators, the  courts  and  the  politicians  are 
going  to  recognize  this  mood  in  time. 

The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  this 
country  torn  up  and  even  sicker  of  seeing 
those  who  are  in  authority  being  afraid  to 
crack  down  and  enforce  the  law. 


AMERICA     A   LAND   FOR   ALL   MEN— 
■^THE  GREATEST 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  racial  strife,  when  many  would 
explain  away  our  problems  by  attributing 
them  to  a  sickne.ss  in  America,  it  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  hear  a  voice  raLsed 
in  defense  of  our  land.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  when  the  voice  is  raised  by  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Negro 
race  who  has  risen  to  ineat  proniinence 
on  his  own  merit. 

Such  a  voice  was  raised  recently  by  Al 
Bell,  executive  vice  president  of  Stax 
Record  Co..  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Bell  is  the 
first  member  of  his  race  to  reach  such  a 
position  with  a  ina.ior  American  record- 
ing company. 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lutner  King  and  the  violence  and  looting 
which  it  precipitated.  Mr.  Bell  penned 
the  words  to  a  song  which  eloquently  ex- 
press the  longing  of  persons  of  good  will 
of  all  races. 

Contran,-  to  tho.se  who  would  say  that 
America  is  eaten  up  with  sickness.  Mr. 
Bell  says  America  is  "a  land  for  all  men — 
the  greatest."  And  lie  is  the  living  proof 
that  it  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  inter- 
view With  Mr.  Bell,  written  by  James 
Cortese.  and  published  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Commercial    Appeal.    Memphis 

(Tenn.i,  Apr.  14,  1968 1 

There's  a  Lot  Behind  This  Record 

(By  James  Cortese) 

"This  is  how  1  feel  and  what  I  believe," 

said  Al  Bell,  executive  vice  president  at  Stax 

Record  Co..  as  he  put  the  latest  tape  cut  at 

Stax  on  a  recorder. 

He  flipped  a  switch  and  the  solid,  throaty 
voice  of  Shirley  Walton  filled  the  air  of  the 
conierence  room  at  Stax: 

■Last  time  I  taw  peace  and  harmony 
They  were  headed  down  your  way. 
Won't  you  please  turn  them  around 
And  Rend  them  straight  back  to  me." 

"I'm  not  concerned  about  the  sale  of  this 
record,"  Al  said.  "I  Just  want  everybody  to 
liear  this  message. " 

Shirley  sang: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Winding,  winding  road 

Send  peace  and  harmony  home." 

"I've  had  the  idea  for  this  song  in  my  mind 
for  several  weeks.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to 
get  the  words  down  after  the  trouble  began  in 
Memphis,"  Al  said. 

"There's  a  lot  behind  this  record  that  made 
me  want  to  produce  it.  I  went  through  the 
integration  thing  at  Central  High  in  Little 
Rock  I  was  an  announcer  at  KOKY  In 

Little  Rock  then. 

"There's  been  great  changes  in  the  South 
in  the  last  10  years  .  .  .  the  story  as  told  in 
the  Northern  press  makes  me  sick.  The  South 
is  a  good  place  to  live,  and  eventually  Missis- 
sippi will  be  the  best  place  of  all  because  we 
know  each  other." 

On  the  tape.  Shirley,  backed  by  Booker  T. 
and  the  MGs.  lamented: 

■■Tell  me  what  did  we  do  wrong 
Seems  Itke  all  the  love  is  gone 
Please  help  Tnan  to  see  the  light 
Send  them  back,  make  things  all  right." 

"Only  a  few  actually  took  part  in  the 
riots  .  .  .  one  should  not  say  All  the  Negroes 
rioted'  anymore  than  one  should  say  'all  the 
white  people  shot  Martin  Luther  King.'  This 
is  our  land,  our  nation         .  the  greatest!  ' 

The  voice  of  Shirley  continued: 


■Winduig.  winding  road 
Send  peace  and  happuiess  home 
Winding,  trindtng  road 
Oh  yes,  they've  been  gone  too  long." 

Al  Bell  is  a  tall,  serious-minded  young  man 
of  '29  whose  real  name  is  Isbei.  "That's  a 
Jewish  name."  he  said  with  a  grin,  "and  my 
wife's  name  was  Purifoy,  which  is  French. 
That's  America  ...  a  land  for  all  men  .  .  . 
the  greatest!" 

The  new  record.  Al  said,  is  now  being 
pressed  and  should  be  released  not  later  than 
Wednesday.  It  is  on  Slax's  new  Enterprise 
label.  Basically  it's  a  folk  number,  with  music 
written  by  Eddie  "Wood  Chopper  '  Floyd  and 
Booker  T.  Jones. 

"I  just  hope."  said  Al  as  the  last  note 
echoed,  "that  every  American  will  listen  to 
the  message  .  .  .  and  send  peace  and  har- 
mony home  to  our  land  .  .   .  the  greatest! ' 
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tentatively  approved  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  construction  applications  are 
under  review  for  a  second  unit  at  each 
location. 

H.R.  14954  seeks  to  improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  by  extending 
the  authorization  of  subsistence  allow- 
ances to  include  pait-time  training,  now 
limited  to  those  disabled  veterans  who 
are  pursuing  training  only  on  a  full- lime 
basis.  Allowances  are  provided  for  on  a 
sliding  scale  for  three-quarters-time  and 
half-time  institutional  training,  such 
amounts  also  taking  into  consideration 
the  niunber  of  the  veteran's  dependents. 
Theie  would  be  no  change  in  allowances 
paid  veterans  pui'suing  full-time  train- 
ing under  existing  law 

H.R.  7481  proposes  to  increase  the 
aiiiount  which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  pay  to  private  or 
public  nursing  home  care  facilities  for 
care  of  eligible  veteran  ijatients  from 
one-thi:-d  the  cost  of  care  in  VA  general 
hospitals,  as  at  present,  to  40  i>ercent  of 
such  costs.  The  period  of  such  care  for 
which  the  VA  may  pay  in  connection 
with  any  one  transfer  remains  un- 
changed at  generally  6  months.  The  in- 
crease in  the  statutory  limit  will  con- 
sidei-ably  broaden  the  scope  and  number 
of  nursing  homes  with  which  the  VA 
could  contract  as  the  demand  for  ade- 
quate and  quality  care  in  such  facilities 
continues  to  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  measures  are  only 
a  few  of  the  several  which  have  come  be- 
fore this  Congress  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  well-deserved  benefits  to  veterans  of 
all  wartime  eras,  and  especially  those  for 
the  disabled  veterans.  I  have  whole- 
heaitedly  supported  this  legislation  and 
trust  the  other  body  will  see  fit  to  act 
promptly  to  insure  the  enactment  of 
these   needed   proposals   without   delay. 


IMPROVED  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

liF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20. 
1968  the  House  passed  three  veterans' 
benefits  bOls  in  which  I  have  had  par- 
ticular interest  and  should  like  to  take 
a  moment  t-o  note  briefly. 

H  R.  16902.  similar  to  my  own  bill  H.R. 
7086.  is  designed  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  eligible  veterans  in  State 
veterans'  homes  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rates  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ments for  hospital  or  domiciliary  care 
from  S2.50  to  $3.50  and  for  nursing  home 
care  from  $3.50  to  S5.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  extends  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  at  the  present  level  of  $5 
million  annually  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974  to  assist  States  in 
the  construction  of  State  home  facilities 
for  furnishing  nursing  home  care  to  war 
veterans.  The  maximum  Federal  par- 
ticipation would  remain  at  50  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  under  the  construc- 
tion grant  pro'vdsions  of  existing  law.  two 
construction  projects  have  already  been 


RESERVATION  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P    HANSEN 

oK    WYOMING 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  LT^ITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  May  15.  I  attended  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  1816.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  economic  development 
and  management  of  the  resoui'ces  of  in- 
dividual Indians  and  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  light  of  the  objectives  set  forih 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  because 
of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
hearing,  interesting  insight  is  pro-.idcd 
by  an  article  which  was  pubhshed  in  the 
Riverton,  Wyo.,  Ranger  regarding  a 
meeting  held  last  month  at  Port  Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  about  60  men 
and  women  from  throughout  Fremont 
County,  concerned  methods  by  which 
communitv  development  could  be  accom- 
plished on  the  Wyoming  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

At  one  point  the  article,  entitled.  Res- 
ervation   Community    Development    Is 
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Talked."  referred  to  several  comments 
made  by  Wind  River  Reservation  Super- 
intendent Clyde  Hobbs: 

Hf  pointed  out  that  any  action  will  start 
with  a  ne«l  which  comes  directly  from  the 
people  on  the  Reservation.  Financing,  if 
money  Is  needed,  will  be  arranged  after  Uie 
needs  are  determined.  He  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  needs  do  not  nee<l 
financing  but  rather  require  a  fresh  attitude 
within  the  community  and  surrounding  area. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
any  discussion  of  legislation  aimed  at 
raising  the  status  of  the  American  In- 
dian, we  may  always  maintain  "a  fresh 
attitude." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arftcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reservation    Community    Development    Is 
Talked 

Methods  by  which  communliy  develop- 
ment can  be  accomplished  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  were  disciis.sed  at  a  meet- 
ing yesterday  at  Fort  Washakie  Involving 
some  60  men  and  women  from  throughout 
Fremont  County 

Yesterdays  meeting  was  -.m  outgrowth  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  last  fall 
at  which  lime  all  Reservation  Superintend- 
ents attended  a  week-long  workshop  on  com- 
munity development.  Preparatory  to  the 
local  meetlnc;,  the  same  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  Wyoming  and  Montana  re«:erva- 
tion  officials  meeting  last  month  in  Boze- 
man.  Montana. 

Wind  River  Reservation  Superintendent 
Clyde  Hobbs  termed  t^ie  nieeling  a  'ground- 
swell  need  within  the  community."  He  point- 
ed out  that  any  action  will  start  with  a  need 
which  comes  directly  from  the  people  on  the 
Reservation.  Financing.  If  money  is  needed, 
will  be  arranged  after  the  needs  are  deter- 
mined. He  pointed  out.  however,  that  many 
of  tlie  needs  do  not  need  ftrianclng  but  rather 
require  a  fresh  attitude  within  the  commu- 
nity and  surrounding  area. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  yester» 
days  meeting  was  the  need  for  improvement 
of  driveways  into  Reservation  homes  from 
the  main  roads.  It  wps  noted  that  school  chil- 
dren are  often  kept  out  of  school  when 
weather  makes  t-he  driveways  impassable. 
Methods  of  reducing  the  number  of  school 
dropouts  was  also  discussed  yesterday.  This 
is  the  type  of  problem  which  will  be  dealt 
with  through  the  community  development 
program,  Hobbs  said. 

It  was  agreed  at  yesterday's  meeting  that 
needs  need  to  be  determined  within  individ- 
ual communities  The  Joint  Business  Coun- 
cil of  the  Shoshone  and  .'Vrapahoe  tribes  will 
be  presented  with  this  finding  and  commit- 
tees within  the  communities  of  Arapahoe. 
Port  Washakie,  and  Crowheart  are  expected 
to  be  appointed  to  meet  directly  with  the 
residents  and  discuss  their  problerns.  .\  tribal 
member  attending  yesterdays  meeting,  noted 
that  a  committee  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  needs  of  the  Indians  in  order  lo  be  able 
to  discuss  problems  and  solutions  sympathet- 
ically. 

Participating  in  yesterday  s  meeting  at  Fort 
Washakie  were  program  heads  at  the  Wind 
River  Agency,  representatives  from  the  Umt- 
ed  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  county 
extension  service,  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce from  Riverton  and  Lander,  the  Reser- 
vation Overall  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Business  Council,  and  the 
Mill  Creek  and  Fort  Washakie  public  schools. 
Superintendent  Hobbs  presided  at  the 
meeting  and  noted  that  through  the  Informal 
session  discussion  on  attitudes  and  philoso- 
phies of  what  is  necessary  for  Reservation 
community  development  could  be  e.xchanged. 


EXlXxNSiONS  or  REMARKS 

James  Canan  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Af- 
fairs in  Billings  was  scheduled  to  attend  the 
meeting  but  was  unable  to  arrive  due  to  in- 
clement iHylng  weather.  He  plans  to  meet 
with  the  Joint  Business  Council  next  Tues- 
day on  the  commtinlty  development  question. 
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BATTLE    OP    WASHINGTON.    D.C. 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  196S 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
of  the  good  people  against  the  criminal 
clement  continues  in  our  Nations  Capi- 
tal. 

The  taxpayers  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens have  become  so  desperate  they  pub- 
licly a.sk  for  restoration  of  peace — law 
and  order^by  escalating  the  war  against 
robbers,  arsonists,  and  murderers. 

But  Pat  -Murphy  still  is  overly  con- 
cerned about  the  constitutional  rights  of 
criminals  in  a  free  society  to  tmderstand 
that  there  also  must  be  constitutional 
rights  for  the  majority — the  victims  and 
those  who  live  in  fear  of  what  will  sure- 
ly follow  unless  firm  decisive  leadership 
is  taken? 

As  for  lip  service  suggesting  citizens 
sive  up  their  guns — someone  is  senile. 
Inetfective  leadership  rendering  police 
ineffective  lias  forced  the  public  to  realize 
they  must  arm  to  defend  themselves  in 
an  orderlcss  society.  Do  not  blame  the 
people — blame  those  who  want  to  take 
the  guns.  They  are  the  ones  who  caused 
the  effects  we  now  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  advertisements 
from  the  Evening  Star  for  May  16  and  17, 
and  the  Washington  Pravda  for  May  18 
follow.  The  Post  still  holds  out  for  more 
money,  they  still  think  you  can  buy  law 
and  order. 

The  items  referred  to  follow : 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  16,  19681 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington 

It  can  happen  here.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  become  a  disaster  area  and  a  battle- 
ground. The  iield  of  combat  is  clearly  defined. 
It  is  in  the  minds  of  the  lawbreakers — and 
those  w^ho  are  t«mpted  to  break  the  law.  Our 
most  powerful  weapon  must  be  knowledge 
that  the  law  will  be  enforced — fstirly  and 
firmly. 

The  ultimate  restraint  for  the  lawless  is 
not  jail.  It  is  the  possibility  of  jail.  When 
that  possibility  is  diminished  by  l."..\  law  en- 
forcement, crime  becomes  a  way  of  life.  When 
lawlessness  is  bMnked  at,  we're  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball with  anarchy:  "window  shoppers'  are 
encouraged — to  break  the  window.  Give  a  po- 
tential criminal  an  inch  and  hell  take  every- 
thing he  can  get,  along  with  human  life. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  to  deplore 
the  increase  in  tlie  spiral  of  crime  brands  one 
a  reactionary.  We  are  not  reactionaries  but  if 
we  did  not  react  to  the  growing  lawlessness 
in  our  city  with  alarm  and  protest,  we  would 
be  irresponsible  citizens. 

We  respectfully  urge  you,  Mr.  President 
and  Mr.  Mayor,  while  you  seek  from  Congress 
the  needed  legislation  for  the  disadvantaged, 
to  seek  also  laws  which  will  protect  all  citi- 
zens from  irresponsible  elements  In  the  com- 
munity— and  to  seek  the  means,  if  In  your 
opinion  you  do  not  hare  them,   to  enforce 


those  laws.  We  ask  you  to  enforce  and  rein- 
force the  law's  presence — to  alter  the  present 
climate  which  keeps  salesmen  of  national 
manuiacturers  from  visiting  our  stores  in  the 
Washington  area  becaiuse  of  danger  on  the 
streets,  und  prevents  the  law-abiding  from 
going  about  their  lawful  pursuits  Escalate- 
the  war  against  robbers,  iirsonists  and  mur- 
derers— to  achieve  safety  in  our  city  and 
peace  at  home. 

Greater  Washington  Division  op 
Mary  land-Delaware-District  op 
CoLTMBiA  Jewelers'  Association, 
Affiliate  of  Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

I  From   the   Washington    Evening   Star,   M:iy 
17,  1968] 

An  Open  Letter 
To   The    President   op   the    United   States 
The  Congress  op  the  United  States. 
The   Mayor  and  Officials  op  the  District 
OP  Columbia: 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  visit  their  national  capital,  and 
this  right  should  be  denied  to  none.  All 
citl/.cns  have  a  conconiitant  right  to  do  .o 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  personal  safety. 
This  dream  of  every  American  from  child- 
hood, this  privileged  pilgrimage  to  the  shriin' 
of  liberty,  is  now  denied  to  the  vast  m.i- 
jority  of  the  people  by  the  actions  of  a  few. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  afraid  lo 
visit  Washington,  and  many  of  its  own  citi- 
zens are  leaving  the  city.  The  effect  un 
business,  property  values,  and  tax  income 
can  not  escape  even  the  casual  observer, 
nor  can  the  elfect  on  the  support  needed  by 
the  people's  representatives. 

The  economic  advancement,  or  even  .sur- 
vival, of  the  entire  community  of  Wash- 
ington depends  largely  on  the  existence  and 
growth  of  commerce  within  the  city.  If  all 
commerce  ceased,  the  community  would 
cease.  The  daily  needs  of  the  people,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
transportation,  services,  health,  recreation. 
and  many  other  aspects  of  life  are  pro- 
vided by  the  business  community.  In  many 
areas  of  this  metropolis  the  Innocent  cltlzen.s 
are  now  denied  convenient  access  to  these 
requirements  t:>ecause  businesses  have  been 
destroyed  cr  driven  out  by  arson,  looting, 
and  ever  Increasing  harassment,  violence, 
and  open  crime. 

These  same  businesses  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tens  of  thousands  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  many  are 
now  denied  the  means  of  livelihood  by  the 
destruction  or  dispersal  of  the  businesses 
for  wliich  they  had  worked.  Why  do  the 
many  innocent  have  to  continue  to  sutler 
while  the  few  guilty  run  rampant  through 
the  streets? 

The  taxes  of  the  business  community  pro- 
vide a  large  part  of  the  support  of  the  social. 
welfare,  police,  fire  and  other  public  func- 
tions of  this  city.  Taxes  have  been  increas- 
ing, and  are  expected  to  increase  more,  but 
protection  has  been  decreasing,  and  if  the 
recent  past  is  any  indication,  it  is  expected 
to  decrease  more. 

As  businessmen  and  as  private  citizens  we 
want  to  live  within  the  law.  but  we  want 
others  r.lso  to  live  within  the  law.  We  want 
the  protection  and  justice  of  the  law  for  all. 
We  want  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  but 
we  want  them  to  respect  our  rights. 

Men  have  given  into  the  hands  of  society 
their  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  their 
families  in  order  to  attain  order  and  the 
general  welfare  through  law.  Not  fear  or 
intimidation,  but  love  of  civilization  has  been 
the  gene.-is  of  the  self-control  and  the  re- 
luctance to  react  with  force  against  force 
on  the  part  of  threatened  communities  dur- 
ing recent  disorders.  There  may  well  be  a 
dangerous  misunderstanding  of  this  point 
on  the  part  of  a  militant  few.  If  people  are 
pressed   too  far,   or  if   their  families,   com- 
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munltles,  or  means  of  livelihood  are  threat- 
ened beyond  endurance  or  beyond  Uie  ability 
or  willingness  of  society  to  provide  adequate 
protection  thev  will  retake  Into  their  own 
hands  the  inalienable  right  to  self-defense 
and  survival. 

This  nation  has  borne  the  allegedly  spon- 
taneous rape  of  Its  cities  with  restraint  and 
patience  beyond  ordinary  understanding,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  arc  now  on 
Washington,  and  with  a  cle.ar  understmd- 
ing  that  the  approaching  events  will  not  be 
spontaneous.  An  aura  of  uncertainty,  and 
personal  insecurity,  a  growing  smog  of  fear, 
hangs  over  this,  the  national  capital.  It  is 
not  just  another  city.  It  belongs  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  all  Americans  are  watching.  Con- 
tinued order  and  justice  under  a  common 
law  depends  on  the  outcome.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  incapable  of  assuring  the  security  of 
the  caplUl  and  the  personal  protection  of 
less  than  a  million  citizens,  you  may  fully 
expect  that  the  lesson  w^ll  not  be  lost  on 
two  hundred  million. 

Our  national  policy  has  been  to  assure  na- 
tional security  wherever  possible  through  the 
existence  of  sulficicnt  force  to  be  an  over- 
whelming deterrent  to  aggression  rather  than 
through  the  use  of  that  force  to  punish  ag- 
gression. Will  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  nation  provide  an 
overwhelming  deterrent  to  violence'?  Will  they 
provide  visible  police  and  troops  sulticient 
to  discourage  the  criminal  few  from  acts 
which  unfortunately  and  unjustly  are  often 
blamed  on  the  innocent  majority  of  one  seg- 
ment of  our  whole  people?  Or  will  they  allow 
an  apparent  danger  to  become  a  real  dis- 
aster? Will  they  bear  the  guilt  of  driving 
each  State,  eacli  city,  and  even  each  citizen 
to  provide  his  own  protection?  Will  their 
example  teach  each  individual  that  in  order 
to  sur\ive  he  must  meet  the  threat  of  force 
with  force,  action  with  reaction,  and  coun- 
terreaction  with  escalation  luUil  the  fabric 
of  our  society  and  our  civilization  is  rent 
asunder? 

We  of  the  business  community  feel  that 
we  have  some  guilt  for  not  having  pressed  for 
greater  protection  in  the  past.  lor  having 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
potential  and  at  times  real  threat  inherent 
in  sticking  ones  neck  out.  But  it  Is  time  to 
stop  worrying  about  sticking  our  necks  out. 
about  not  getting  involved.  We  are  involved, 
and  we  intend  to  defend  the  commercial  and 
economic  interests  of  this  city  and  its  peo- 
ple. We  ask  for  the  protection  to  which  we 
have  a  right,  for  our  lives  and  property  and 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  will  be  achieved,  but  we  prefer 
that  it  be  achieved  through  the  law. 

We  ask  for  a  deterrent  to  destruction,  not 
only  a  promise  of  control  after  it  has  started. 
A  curfew  is  an  effective  emergency  weapon  to 
curb  destruction,  but  it  penalizes  the  in- 
nocent far  more  than  the  guilty.  Use  of  a 
curfew  for  long  periods  in  itself  could  destroy 
larae  segments  of  commerce.  If  sufncient 
poflce  are  patrolling  this  city,  are  seen  In 
large  enough  concentrations  and  numbers, 
and  are  known  to  be  authorized  to  enforce 
the  law  with  all  means  necessary,  serious 
rioting,  arson,  and  looting  will  never  have 
the  chance  to  begin.  If  sufficient  police  are 
unavailable,  there  are  in  the  area  of  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief more  than  sufficient  troops 
to  provide  the  necessary  show  of  force.  It 
would  seem  preferable  to  show  force  before, 
rather  than  to  have  to  use  it  afterwards. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  existing  num- 
ber of  police  does  not  allow  adequate  pro- 
tection, especially  when  their  effectiveness  is 
reduced  drastically  by  imprudent  restraints. 
We,  therefore,  ask  that  troops  be  placed  on 
duty  to  supplement  the  police  forces  prior 
to  and  during  the  Impending  demonstrations. 
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that  they  be  made  clearly  \islble  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  provide  an  overwhelming  show 
of  force,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Sti\tos  and  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia make  a  public  sUitement  of  policy 
that  the  police  :ind  the  troops  will  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  u.se  all  force  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
community. 

You  have  t^iken  the  oaths  of  the  highest 
cfflces  of  this  land  that  you  will  to  the  best 
of  your  abilities  preserve,  [irotect.  and  de- 
lontl  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  Constitution  t'uarantces  the  rights  of 
the  citi/ens  to  live  in  peace  and  iree  :rom 
fear.  We  citizens  now  call  vnon  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  officers  of  ihe  United 
States  ^.nd  of  the  DistrUl  of  Columbia  to 
fulfill  their  oaths  of  office. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Park  and  Shop.  Inc. 
Thi.s-  letter  is  .\ent  at  flic  ii)ianim»iis  rr- 
<liirst  of  the  Eierutifr  Board  of  Park  and 
Shop.  Inc..  which  reprcsrntx  over  200  mrm- 
brr  merchants  and  profcs.ioual  firmn  and 
ever  05'  of  all  commercial  parking  fdcihties 
in  the  District  of  Colunthia. 
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I  From   the  Washington  Po.st.  May   18.   19681 

Poi.K'F.    Add    Patrols    Aftfr    Bus    Slaying— 

Action  Ends  Threat  of  Drivers'  .strike 

(By  Carl  Bernstein  and  Martin  Weil) 
Reacting  swiftly  to  the  fatal  shooling  early 
yesterday  of  a  D.C.  Transit  bus  driver.  Deputy 
Mayor  Thomas  W.  Fletcher  announced  that 
police  will  devote  an  additional  320  man 
hours  a  dav  to  protecting  transit  oijerators. 

Coupled  with  a  plan  by  the  Anialg:imated 
Transit  Union  under  which  night-shift  driv- 
cr.s  will  carry  no  change-making  cash  oh  their 
routes,  Fletcher's  r.nnouncemcnt  was  ap- 
parently sufficient  to  head  off  a  threatened 
wildcat' strike  by  DC.  Transit  drivers. 

Many  buses  due  on  the  streets  at  6  a.m. 
yesterday  were  delayed  when  some  operators 
refused  to  report  for  work  after  the  fat-al 
shooting  of  driver  John  Earl  Talley. 

Police  have  arrested  four  Juveniles  in  the 
shooting,  which  occurred  during  one  of  seven 
bus  robberies  Thursday  night  and  early  Fri- 
day. 

•ialley  was  the  fifth  person  Ui  be  killed  dur- 
ing robbery  attempts  in  the  Washington  area 
in  less  than  three  weeks.  Arrests  have  been 
made  in  all  the  slayings.  Four  of  them  oc- 
curred in  the  District,  the  fifth  in  Oxon  Hill, 
Md. 

D.C.  Transit  officials  said  Talley  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  company  bus  driver  lo 
be  killed  here  in  a  holdup. 

EX-\CT    FARE    NEEDED 

The  Union,  whose  president  said  early 
ye.sterday  that  "there  will  be  no  more  buses 
until  we  get  some  protection."  instructed  its 
drivers  htst  night  not  to  accept  the  $100 
change-making  "bank"  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany to  drivers  as  they  begin  working  their 
shifts. 

The  order.  George  Apper.son.  jiresident  of 
Capital  Local  689,  said,  wall  be  in  effect  from 
6:30  p.m.  until  4  a.m.  daily. 

Passengers  will  have  to  provide  exact  fare 
or  tokens,  but  if  a  passenger  cannot  do  so 
"we'll  be  courteous  and  let  him  ride,"  Apper- 
son  said. 

DC.  Transit  officials,  who  Joined  the  Union 
yest-erday  in  demanding  more  protection  from 
the  police,  indicated  that  the  Union's  plan 
is  acceptable  to  the  company,  at  least  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

J.  Godfrey  Butler,  a  D.C.  Transit  vice  presi- 
dent, said  the  matter  of  passengers  lacking 
exact  fare  would  be  "up  to  the  individual 
driver  tonight." 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  the  company's  president,  said 
he  "would  not  order  any  man  to  drLve  a  bus 
after  10  o'clock  at  night  and  that  he  would 


t.ike  no  action  agalni-t  drivers  who  refused  to 
report  tor  work  last  night. 

(From   the   WashingU)n    Evi-iilng   SUir.   May 

17,  19681 

District  ny  Coi.imiiia  CirK.s  Hi.-~ing  '1  hbkats. 

Asks  Stiff  Kxtortmn    Law 

Di.'.trlct  government  offlrials  said  iv)d:iy  the 
probk-m  "t  Ihreat.s  against  Inistiiess  proper- 
ties Is  assuming  .serious  proportions  in  the 
wake  of  l:ist  month's  riot. 

The  oflicialB  iiskert  a  Hous?  District  Mib- 
comniltlie  for  a  stiff  new  law  with  peiialli-s 
if  up  lo  .?5.000  und  M  years  imprisMimtiit 
for  ir..nsmlilliig  iny  threat  I*)  persons  or 
llicir    property. 

"A  coiiMdcrablr  •uinibcr  "I  pcr:;uiis  whose 
bUMiU'ss  propertii  s  were  ilamus'cd  or  de- 
i-lroyed  in  the  recent  civil  dl.surdcrs  have  re- 
ceivivl  threats  to  the  ellect  that  if  they 
iliould  replace  or  repair  iheir  prcporttes  and 
Kjnlinue  their  buMiiesses  ihc-  properties  wlU 
again  be  ilamiiged  <.r  destroyed."  the  sUiie- 
nicnt  said. 

'Ihe  statement  \v,iS  i)repaied  by  Diputv 
Mi.yor  Thomas  W  Fletcher  .'intl  prespnt«-d  by 
A.-^sJstant       Corporation       Coun.sel       Holjert 

Kiiiipp. 

The  proposed  bill  would  pnMilliit  extortion 
liy  i.uans  of  tele|ihoiu-.  f.-lcvruph  radio,  oral 
or  V  rillen  incs.snge.  . 

Present  extortion  l.iw.  Km  ipp  ."^^>rii1.  rc- 
fiUircs  that  p->litc  show  that  a  payoff  has 
brcn  made. 


|Fr'  in    the   WashlngUin    Evening   isuir.    M.v 
15.   19681 

SuvERtiPRiNC  Chamber  Urges  Guard  in 
stores 

The  Silver  Spring  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  advl.sed  intrchanUs  to  be  prep.ired  for 
luture  emergencies  by  arrangine  for  guards 
armed  with  .shotguns  in  largo  :-tores  in  the 
(  vent  of  civil  disorders. 

A  memorandum  to  chamber  members  in- 
cluded the  suggestion  for  a  shotgun  loaded 
with  birdshot  among  a  number  of  precau- 
i  onary  actions  advLsed  by  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Police  Supt  James  S.  McAulille 
■  Also  included  cm  McAullffe's  list  of  pro- 
posals: 

•Send  a  detail  of  iwo  or  more  men  to  cnii.-^e 
in  a  specllic  bu.sine.ss  area  to  notity  police  >  1 
anv  .-uspicious  actions.  The  supcrintendeiii 
warned  that  thev  should  not  chalU-nge  group- 
found  wandering  in  the  area,  but  should 
notify  police  and  keep  them  informed  oi 
locations  :ind  descriptions. 

Store  guards  should  be  equlppetl  to  ex- 
tinguish Mololov  cocktails  :.nd  fhould  have 
cmcrcency  telephone  numbers  for  b:jth  the 
police  and  l;re  departments. 

cites     "DECOY"    FIRES 

Men  on  watch,  either  on  patrol  or  liisui. 
a  sKire.  should  not  leave  their  posts  lo 
observe  fires  or  activities  in  other  arca.s. 

•"Experience  has  laugth  us  that  the  pat- 
tern used  bv  arsonists  l."-.  to  start  a  fire  in 
one  area  to  draw  attention,  while  they  s.-t 
fires  and   loot  in   other   unprotected   areas."" 

Store  ow"ners  "must  noufy  the  commander 
of  the  local  police  station"  when  a  guard  i- 
to  be  left  In  the  building  or  when  patrols 
are  cruising.  "This  should  be  a  quiet  pro- 
gram: otherwise.  It  may  entice  defiance, 
thereby  creating  problems,  "  the  police  chief 
warned. 

Tape  or  boards  should  be  provided  so  ihal 
the  materials  will  be  handv. 

Remove  inflammables  from  .'^ tores,  or  re- 
arrange them  so  they  are  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  fire. 

Remove  valuables  from  showcases,  such  as 
expensive  clothes.  Jewelry  and  television 
sets. 

Remove  all  fire.arms  from  showcases  and 
secure  them  against  theft. 


1  V.V2  I 

H;ivo  stores  and  parking  lots  well  lighted 
Have  available  a  dry  chemical  extin- 
guisher, a  regular  fire  extinguisher,  garden 
hose  or  buckets  of  sand,  as  most  flres  caused 
by  Molotov  cocktails  Can  be  extinguished 
wttli  :i  minimum  of  effort  after  the  first  fire 
flash  subsides 

Whenever  threatening  telephone  calls  are 
received  by  merchants,  similar  to  those 
placed  during  the  April  riots  which  threat- 
ened bodily  harm  or  destruction  of  property 
unless  business  places  closed,  the  police 
sh.uild  be  notltied  immediately. 

IK    DANCER    :s    IMMINENT 

McAulifTe's  suggestions  concluded:  In  gen- 
eral, you  have  a  right  to  protect  your  prop- 
erty from  invasion  or  destruction  by  all 
reasonable  means  at  your  command.  How- 
ever, extreme  measures  may  be  employed 
only  if  the  danger  is  imminent  and  other 
means  have  failed  or  are  not  practical.  If 
time  permits,  let  the  police  do  it.  as  they  are 
equipped  and  trained  and  Just  a  few  min- 
utes away." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  bulletin,  which 
members  received  through  the  mail  vester- 
day,  urged  all  Sliver  Spring  businessmen  to 
attend  a  general  information  meeting  at 
10  a.m.  May  29  at  the  Montgomery  Hills 
Fire  StaticrtTon  Seminary  Road  near  Georgia 
Avenue  for  a  discussion  of  the  basics  of 
fire  protection. 

The  Silver  Spring  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment also  win  offer  a  series  of  smaller,  more 
detailed  training  courses  after  the  general 
meeting,  the  notice  said. 

County  police  officials  also  are  being  in- 
vited to  attend  the  May  29  meeting,  which 
w^lll  be  open  to  questions  from  the  floor, 
the  bulletin  added. 

[Prom    the   Washington    Evening   Star.    May 
15.  19681 

RioT-Hrr  Merchant  Insistent  on  Reopening 

Is  Shot  Dead 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

In  the  days  following  the  rioting  last 
month.  Bert  C.  Walkers  wife  and  son  re- 
peatedly urged  liim  to  sell  his  looted  hard- 
ware and  paint  store  at  3213  Georgia  Ave 
NW. 

■But  he  had  been  there  so  long — 33  years — 
that  he  Just  wouldn't  listen."  his  son.  Bert 
Jr  .  22.  said. 

Yesterday.  Walkers  tenacity  cost  him  his 
life.  He  vas  found  slumped  on  the  floor  be- 
hind the  counter  of  his  store  with  at  least 
two  gunshot  wounds  in  his  head,  the  victim 
of  an  aborted  holdup 

The  62-year-old  Walker,  who  lived  at  6518 
8th  Ave.  in  Hyattsville.  was  the  fourth  store 
owner  or  employe  slain  by  holdup  men  m  the 
Washington  area  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

John  Bf  thea.  69.  a  porter  at  Georgia  Ave- 
nue Liquors  across  the  street,  found  Walker 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  about, 2  p  m.  when 
he  came  by  to  deliver  some  beer.  Walker  had 
been  working  alone  in  the  store,  police  said. 

The  slaying  occurred  between  about  1.30 
and  2  p  m  .  Police  Capt.  Eugene  D  Gooding 
said.  There  were  no  suspects. 

Police  said  the  stores  cash  register  was 
Jammed,  apparently  by  someone  who  had 
punched  at  the  keys  in  an  attempt  to  open  it. 

But  the  register  was  never  opened  and 
Walkers  wallet,  which  contained  a  small 
amount  of  money,  was  left  untouched  in  his 
pocket.  Gooding  said. 

The  police  captain  said  he  found  gun- 
powder burns  on  Walkers  head,  indicating 
that  the  shots  were  fired  at  close  range 

Dr  Richard  Whelton,  District  coroner,  pro- 
nounced Walker  dead  at  2; 45  p  m.  His  body 
was  taken  to  the  District  Morgue  where  an 
autopsy  was  scheduled  for  today. 

Walkers  wife.  Maude,  arrived  at  the  store 
while  police  were  investigating,  after  she  re- 
portedly heard  a  radio  report  about  an  un- 
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identified  Georgia  Avenue  storeowner  who 
had  been  shot. 

The  store's  windows  had  been  broken  and 
the  merchandise  heavily  looted  on  April  5, 
causing  $1,800  worth  of  damage,  said  the  son, 
a  student  at  Maryland  Institute  of  Art  in 
Baltimore    The  store  had  not  been   burned. 

Son  Bert  said  he  had  come  home  on  week- 
ends to  help  his  father  repair  the  store  t'ly- 
wood  boards  had  replaced  the  broken  glass. 

Walker  "couldn't  see  the-change.  the  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  the  people.'"  his  son  said. 

Benjamin  Brown.  58.  was  shot  to  death  in 
his  Service  Liquor  Store  at  1100  9th  St.  NW 
on  April  30  by  a  man  who  barged  in  with 
a  crowd  of  about  15  youths.  A  suspect  was 
arrested. 

Three  d.iys  later.  Emory  Wade.  41.  man- 
ager of  the  A&P  at  821  Southern  Ave.  in 
Oxon  Hill,  was  shot  to  death  during  a  rob- 
bery that  netted  holdup  men  $4,000  Three 
persons   have  been  arrested  in  that  case. 

Charles  Sweitzer.  58.  a  clerk,  at  Brinfield"s 
Rexall  Drug  af  3939  S  Capitol  St.  was  slain 
when  he  tried  to  help  his  boss  who  was 
being  kldnape^  by  holdup  men.  Four  persons 
face  charges  ip  the  case. 

I  From  the  Wtehington  Post.  May  18.  1968] 
Mayor  Calls  RpR  Action — District  Plea  to 

Hill:   Aid  Harassed  Firms 
I  By   Leonard  Downie  Jr.   and   Peter  Milius) 

The  District  government  said  yesterday 
that  "the  problem  of  threats  against  busi- 
ness properties  is  assuming  serious  propor- 
tions" in  areas  of  the  city  hit  by  last  month's 
rioting.  • ; 

In  a  letter  t-o  House  District  Committee 
Chairman  John  L.  McMillan  iD-S.C), 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  asked  Congress 
for  legislation  that  would  make  it  a  felony 
to  threaten  businessmen  or  their  property. 
He  asked  that  such  threats  be  punishable 
by  five  years  in  prison. 

The  letter  was  delivered  as  businessmen 
who  suffered  riot  losses  testified  before  a 
House  District  subcommittee  that  police  pro- 
tection "was  totally  lacking"  both  during 
the  riot  and  now  In  inner-city  business 
areas. 

They  echoed  i-omplaints  from  businessmen 
up  and  down  14th  and  7th  Streets  nw.  and 
H  Street  ne.  that  arson,  burglary,  threats 
and  harassment  continue  to  plague  them 
more  than  a  month  after  the  riot. 

City  officials  and  business  leaders  also  said 
yesterday  that  these  complaints,  reinforced 
by  a  spate  of  unfounded  rumors,  have  spread 
a  fear  of  post-riot  crime  across  the  city. 

Mayor  Washington  is  known  to  feel  that 
this  "hysteria"  is  unjustified  in  the  present 
circumstances.  But  he  acknowledged  pri- 
vately yesterday  that  "hysteria"  and  "panic" 
have  gripped  parts  of  the  population. 

He  believes  that  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  those  spreading  these  fears  are  resi- 
dents of  the  suburbs  who  have  not  under- 
stood what  has  been  happening  in  the  city 
for  years.  He  had  told  Congress  earlier  this 
week  that  what  he  felt  were  exaggerated 
complaints  about  public  safety  in  the  city 
only  aggravated  the  situation. 

But  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  iD-W.Va.)  told 
the  Senate  yesterday  that  despite  what  the 
Mayor  said.  Washington  is  "a  city  gripped 
by  fear."" 

He  called  the  city  "a  veritable  Jungle 
wliere  decent  citizens  must  cower  behind 
drawn  blinds  at  night  in  fear  that  they  may 
be   robbed,   maimed,  raped  or  murdered." 

[From   the   Sunday   Star,    Washington.   DC. 

May  12,  1968] 
Shots  Fired  Into  Two  District  of  Colvmbla 

PiREHOUSES 

Shots  have  been  fired  Into  two  District 
flrehouses  since  the  civil  disorders  here  last 
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month,  bi^t  nobody  was  hurt  in  either  inci- 
dent, fire  officials,  reported. 

An  officer  of  Engine  Company  No.  12.  at 
North  Capitol  Street  and  Florida  Avenue, 
said  a  single  shot  was  fired  into  the  firehouse 
about  9  pm.  Thursday  while  the  company 
was  out  on  a  call. 

The  shot  passed  through  the  firehou.se 
dOi)r.  dented  the  cowl  of  a  hose  truck  parked 
inside,  and  ricocheted  into  a  wall,  the  of- 
ficer .said.  He  said  police  investigating  the 
incident  estimated  that  the  bullet  came  from 
a  .25-raliber  or  larger  weapon.  He  said  the 
station  has  received  several  threatening 
phone  calls. 

An  officer  of  Engine  Company  No.  30.  49th 
Street  and  Central  Avenue  NE..  said  a  shot 
was  trred  into  that  fu-ehouse  about  1:30  ci  in. 
Sunday  April  18. 

The  bullet  passed  through  a  window  and 
into  a  wall,  iie  said  The  officer  said  his  com- 
pany received  no  threats  either  before  or 
since  the  incident. 

I  From   the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 

May  15,  1969) 

Firms  in  Riot  Area  Report  Insurance 

Policies  Canceled 

More  than  100  businesses  in  areas  of  the 
city  damaged  in  the  recent  rioting  have  com- 
plained that  their  insurance  policies  have 
been  canceled,  according  to  the  District 
superintendent  of  insurance,  Albert  F. 
Jordan 

Jordan  said  the  insurance  situation  in 
Washington  is  "very  serious""  and  added  that 
unless  a  bill  pending  before  Congress  is 
passed  to  give  federal  monetary  backing  to 
insurance  companies  hit  with  riot  claims  it 
could  get  worse. 

He  said  his  office  is  writing  seven  insurance 
companies  asking  them  to  detail  why  they 
have  canceled  policies.  The  companies  he 
named  are: 

Hartford  Mutual  Co.  of  Belair.  Md.:  Home 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York:  Phoenix  Assur- 
ance Co.  of  New  York:  Zurich  Insurance 
Co.  of  Chicago:  Northwestern  National  In- 
surance Co.  of  Milwaukee;  Grain  Dealers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Indiana,  and  Fire- 
men"s  Insurance  Co.  of  Washington.  DC. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  DC, 
May  17.  1968 1 

U.S.  Workers  on  Leave  Aiding  March  of 
Poor 

A  substantial  number  of  government  em- 
ployes, particularly  those  in  the  federal  wel- 
fare and  social  agencies,  are  joining  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  here. 

The  employes  are  offering  their  services  in 
fund  raising,  building  of  shelters,  medical 
aid.  and  the  program  of  educating  the  people 
here  to  the  objectives  of  the  campaign. 

Also,  a  scattering  of  federal  employes  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  arrived  in  the 
various  caravans. 

An  equal  number  of  white  and  Negro  em- 
ployes appear  to  be  involved  in  the  campaign. 

Workers  in  some  cases  are  using  their  an- 
nual leave  to  participate.  In  other  cases  they 
are  using  off-liours. 

Employe  participation  seems  particularly 
heavy  in  such  agencies  as  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

There  also  is  participation  among  some 
workers  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

About  200  doctors  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  volunteered  in  force. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Health  Service  said. 
"Many  of  the  doctxjrs  are  desk  doctors'  who 
have  practiced  very  little  medicine  and  they 
look  on  the  campaign  as  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing directly  for  the  poor." 

At  the  Peace  Corps.  Allen  Rothberg,  spe- 
cial services  director,  said  that  about  300  of 
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the  700-member  Washington  staff  are  en- 
caged in  volunteer  work,  although  not  all  of 
them  are  connected  directly  i^ith  the  Poor 
People"s  Campaign. 

Many  of  those  participating  have  recently 
returned  from  assignments  overseas,  Roth- 
berg said. 

Government  agency  officials  say  they  are 
approving  requests  for  annual  leave  wherever 
possible  to  enable  employes  to  participate. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

May   18,   19681 

Man   Shot  Twice,  Visitor  Charged 

\  District  man  who  was  shot  In  the  2500 

block  of  14th  Street  NW  yesterday  remained 

in  .satisfactory  condition  at  Freedmeirs  Hos- 

'''oiilette  M.  Lee  Jr..  30,  of  the  1400  block 
of  Chapln  Street  NW.  was  shot  once  m  the 
stomach  and  once  In  the  leg. 

Police  charged  Clarence  P.  Burton,  26,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  the  shooting  sev- 
eral hours  afterward  when  Burton  tried 
to  enter  Resurrection  City,  local  point  of  the 
Poor   Peoples  Campaign. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  16,   19681 
First  "Town  Meeting"— Bevel  Visualizes  a 
Utopian  Camp 
(By  Michael  Adams) 
Resurrection  City  will  be  a  Utopia  of  good- 
ness,   beauty    and    intelligence    if    the    Rev. 
James  Bevel  has  his  say. 

Bevel  is  a  top  aide  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  D. 
Abernathv.  Last  night  he  was  a  principal 
speaker  at  Resurrection  City's  first  "town 
meeting."  _, 

"We  re  going  to  have  a  great  city,  he  said. 
"We're  going  to  have  a  great  time.  We"re 
all  going  to  go  away  from  here  wiser  than 
when  we  came. 

■What  we  are  going  to  do  Is  get  the  record 
straight  on  this  continent  so  human  beings 
can  live  here,"  he  said. 

•  We  are  the  creators  and  the  lovers." 

A  GIANT  PIECE  OF  DRAMA 

Bevel  told  the  more  than  800  persons  gath- 
ered m  a  large  dining  lent  that  the  whole 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign  and  its  interaction 
with  official  Washington  is.  in  fact,  a  giant 
piece  of  drama,  "the  most  important  drama 
on  earth." 

■Some  of  the  policemen  are  going  to  come 
over  here  and  feel  they  have  to  exercise  their 
authority,  "  he  said,  "but  don't  get  upset  with 
them.  That's  part  of  the  play. 

•Were  not  here  because  we  just  want  to 
raise  hell,"  he  said.  'We  are  here  because 
unless  the  black  people  and  the  white  peo- 
ple turn  this  economy  around,  the  black  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  the  victims  of  genocide." 
When  the  town  meeting  was  originally 
scheduled,  it  was  assumed  by  many  that  the 
session  would  be  used  to  institute  a  form 
of  government  for  the  new  community  near 
the  Reflecting  Pool.  ^      ^.     ^ 

Bevel  said  that  community  leadership  de- 
cisions would  be  made  after  all  those  Jour- 
neying to  the  city  have  arrived. 

The  town  meeting  started  off  with  the 
air  of  an  old-time  revival  meeting  or  a  civil 
rights  gathering  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
movement. 

A.  sense  of  exuberance  was  evident  In  the 
crowd  as  the  Rev.  Frederick  Douglas  Kirk- 
patrick  strummed  his  guitar  and  led  the 
predominantly   young   gathering   in   singing 

•  Oh  Freedom  "  and  other  civil  rights  songs. 

The  emotional  temper  reached  an  even 
higher  level  later  when  the  Rev.  Albert 
Sampson  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  staff  extolled,  preached  and 
exhorted  the  crowd  for  more  than  an  hour. 

•Just  to  set  the  record  straight."  he  said, 
■we  are  not  here  to  stay.  We're  here  to  do 
business.  We  understand  how  whites  work. 
We've  lived  with  you  for  300  years." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COD'S    UNIVERSE 

Repcatedlv  he  returned  to  the  theme  that 
•this  is  God's  Universe.""  and  that  the  white 
man  is  breaking  Gods  law  by  claiming  to 
own  most  of  It. 

•You  put  the  Indians  on  the  reservations 
and  called  them  savages."  he  said.  You  put 
the  Negro  on  the  planuilions  and  called  him 
nigger;  you  put  the  Vietnamese  In  the  ocean 
and  called  Ihem  communists. 

■God  knew."  said  Sampson,  ■that  sometime 
in  history,  the  people  would  have  to  go  to 
Washington  .  .  .  there  is  a  lamine  in  the 
I'lnd  We  say  (President)  Johnson,  here  s 
nialnutrition"in  Cabin  Number  9;  here's 
deprivation  In  Number  11." 

Sampson  said:  We  ain't  going  back  to 
Marks,  Miss,  without  a  written  contract  iii 
our  hands  \lhat  things  in  America  will 
change  )  .• 

■We  ain't  what  we  ought  to  be  We  am  t 
what  we  were  yesterday.  Thank  GtHl.  were 
going  to  make  white  people  what  they  ought 

'bovbI  said  that  all  persons  living  In  the 
camp  would  Have  to  work  to  make  his  con- 
cept of  Resurrection  City  come  true.  He 
talked  of  establlEhlng  departments  of  sanita- 
tion, education  and  other  municipal  func- 
tions. , 

•  But  we  won't  have  any  violent  relation- 
ships here,"  he  said.  "In  our  city,  we  rec- 
ognize that  each  individual  is  sacred  and  is 
a  student.  We  must  all  learn,  no  mutter  how 
old.'^ 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
May  18.  19681 
Black   Violence   Advocates   Imperil   United 
St.atcs.  Hoover  Says 
Black  nationalist  groups  that  preach  vio- 
lence and  revolution  are  increasing  and  their 
teachings  become  more  violent  each  day.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion   director,    said    in    recent    congressional 
testimonv  made  public  today. 

Hoover"  said  the  revolutionary  stand  rep- 
resents a  distinct  threat  to  the  Internal  .se- 
curity of  the  nation. 

His  testimonv  was  given  on  Feb.  23  at  a 
closed  session  of  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  the  FBI's  ?207  million 
budget  request  lor  fiscal  1969. 

He  said  the  FBI  has  intensified  its  in- 
telligence watch  on  militant  black  orga- 
nizations and  has  penetrated  these  extremist 
groups  with  informants  at  all  levels. 

Hoover  said  there  was  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate the  riots  of  1967  were  part  of  any  over- 
all conspiracy  but  pointed  out  that  crowds 
took  violent  action  following  the  ■exhorta- 
tions of  extremists  such  as  black  power  ad- 
vocates   Stokely    Carmichael    and    H.    Rap 

Brown."  ,„„ 

•To  Carmichael,  black  power  signifies 
■bringing  this  country  to  its  knees'  and 
■using  any  force  necessary"  to  obtain  Negro 
goals."  Hoover  continued. 

■He  maintains  that  'violence  is  Inevita- 
ble in  the  struggle  for  Negro  liberation'  and 
he  urges  Negroes  in  this  country  to  'pre- 
pare for  a  bloody  revolution."  Brown  has 
traveled  this  country  calling  for  'rebellion 
bv  any  means.'  "  Hoover  said. 

"The  FBI  director  said  he  viewed  with  great 
concern  reports  of  stockpiling  of  firearms  and 
other  weapons  bv  black  nationalist  groups. 
•I  regret  what  is  going  on  in  high  schools 
bv  inviting  such  people  as  Brown  and  Car- 
michael to  speak  to  young  students."  Hoover 

said. 

■Carmichael  appeared  at  a  school  in  Wash- 
ington just  a  few  days  ago.  The  idea  of_  in- 
viting him  to  a  pubUc  school  paid  for  by  the 
taxpavers  of  this  country,  a  man  who  has 
pone  "the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world 
damning  the  United  States,  saying  its  gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown,  saying  peo- 
ple should  get  gvuiE  to  use  against  whities  ; 
that  is  inexcusable." 


MUCH  KLAN  syMP.ATIIV 

HiKjver  said  there  are  14  KUm-type  orga- 
luzauons  in  the  United  Stales  wllh  an  esti- 
mated 14  000  hard-core  members,  but  thou- 
sands of  sympathizers.  The  Klans.  he  added, 
have  iheir  largest  repre5^.enlntion  in  North 
Carolina    .Souih   Ciirolina   and    Viri-'inia. 

The  crime  problem  conlronting  the  na- 
tion today  is  more  iiiU>nse  than  at  any  time 
in  lis  hlstorv.  Hoover  sad. 

in  ihe  last  seven  veaiTi.  he  said,  crime  has 
increased  B8  i)crcenl  while  the  population 
has  Increased  only  10  percent. 

Hoover  said  he  believed  in  the  principles 
of  parole  and  probation,  provided  the  .sys- 
tem does  not  set  repealers  loose  on  the 
streets.  But  of  nearly  42.000  offenders  ar- 
rested in  1966.  more  than  half  had  received 
kniency  in  the  lonn  of  parole,  probaiioti. 
suspended  sentence  or  conditional  release, 
he  said. 

I  From  Ihc  Washington  Evening  Star.  May  20. 
19681 
Washington  s    "Reign  of  Terror" 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  reign  of  terror  prevails  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  Stales.  Drivers  ol  buses  are  alraid 
to  work  at  night  because  one  (,t  their  num- 
ber was  killed  a  lew  days  ago  by  robbers   Ai- 
lempt-s    to   steal    the   money   collected    from 
pa.ssengcr  fares  have  produced  234  Incidcnls 
thus  larthii,  year. 

ITie  police  force  is  inadequate  Business- 
men are  dismaved.  Tourists  are  reluctant  to 
come  to  the  national  capitiU.  Residents  ol 
the  city  are  scared  to  go  out  on  the  streets 
It  niglit  -niealers  and  movies  have  .smaller 
audiences  Owners  of  parking  lots  are  par- 
ticularlv  apprehensive  Two  hundred  mem- 
bers oi"  the  park  and  shop"  organization 
unanimously  signed  a  letter  to  the  President 
and  Congress  which  was  published  in  n  page 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  Friday.  It 
said  in  part- 

■This  nation  has  borne  the  allegedly  spon- 
taneous rape  of  Its  cities  with  restraint  and 
patience  bcvond  ordinary  understanding, 
but  the  eves  of  the  whole  country  are  now 
on  Washington,  and  with  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  approaching  events  will 
not  be  sponuuieous.  An  aura  of  uncertainty 
pnd  personal  insecurity,  a  growing  smog  of 
fear  hangs  ..ver  this,  the  national  capita  . 
It  is  not  just  another  city.  It  belongs  to  all 
Americans,  and  all  Americans  are  watching^ 
■Will  the  government  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  and  the  nallon  provide  an  over- 
whelming deterrent  to  violence?  Will  they 
provide  visible  police  and  troops  sufficient  to 
discourage  the  criminal  few  Irom  .-ict-s  which 
unfortunately  and  unjustly  are  often  blamed 
on  the  innocent  majority  of  one  segment  ol 
our  whole  people?  ... 

•We  ask  for  a  deterrent  to  destruction,  not 
only  a  promise  of  control  after  it  has 
*:tirtcci     •  ■ 

••If  sufficient  police  are  patrolling  this  city. 
are  seen  in  large  enough  concentrations  and 
numbers,  and  are  known  to  be  authorized 
to  enforce  the  law  with  all  means  necessary, 
serious  rioting,  anson  and  looting  will  never 
have  the  chance  to  begin.  If  sufficient  police 
are  unavailable,  there  are  in  the  area  ol 
Washington  and  at  the  disposal  (f  the  com- 
mander-in-chief more  than  sufficient  troops 
to  provide  the  nece.ssary  .-how  of  force  It 
woiild  seem  preferable  to  show  force  before, 
rather  than  to  have  to  use  it  afterward. 

Thfe  police  la  Washington  are  so  busy 
wafhinc  the  encampments  where  3.000 
••demonsirators^'  are  to  spend  30  days  that 
there  are  not  enough  patrolmen  to  protect 
neople  on  the  streets  and  prevent  the  wave 
of  looting  and  arson  which  has  been  going  on. 
Although  the  population  of  this  city  is 
more  than  800.000,  the  police  number  only 
3  000.  Troops  can  help  temporarily,  but  a 
l.irger  force  is  really  necessary.  It  cost  the 
federal     government     $5,375,400     lo     deploy 
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troops  across  the  nation  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  brought 
on  demonstrations"  which  gave  criminals  a 
chance  to  start  flres  and  rob  stores.  Property 
los.ses  in  Washington  alone  were  $13  million 
•ind  amounted  to  much  more  across  the 
country 

■When  bus  drivers  are  fearful  about  operat- 
ing at  night,  and  the  transit  company  has 
to  require  passengers  to  carry  the  oxact 
change  so  that  the  cash  box  can  be  kept 
locked.  It  certainly  Indicates  that  the  gov- 
erning authorities  are  lax  and  that  not 
enough  policemen  have  been  utilized  to  deter 
acts  of  crime. 

During  such  periods  of  disorder,  'demon- 
strations" of  any  kind  should  not  be  per- 
mitted There  are  enough  halls  and  audito- 
riums for  free  speech  to  be  exercised  fully. 

■Demonstrations"  and  mass  gatherings 
could  be  forbidden  by  city  ordinances  every- 
where until  such  time  as  an  adequate  force 
of  troops  lias  been  provided  to  afford  pro- 
tection It's  an  expensive  way  to  .'issure 
respect  for  law  and  order,  but  it  would  cost 
far  less  In  lives  and  property  damage  than 
bringing  in  soldiers  after  the  riots  and  van- 
dalism have  occurred 

Disorder  -meanwhile.  Is  sweeping  the  na- 
tion. Members  of  college  faculties  and  stu- 
dents who  should  know  better  are  Joining  in 
the  deliberate  creation  of  conditions  of  dis- 
order All  this  is  happening  because  federal, 
state  and  city  governments  are  afraid  of  the 
so-called  'Ilbcrar"  vote  and  the  possibility 
that  Negro  voters  will  be  likely  t-o  miscon- 
strue the  mobilization  of  police  power  as 
somehow  related  to  the  controversies  over 
racial  discrimination 

The  American  people,  however,  have  again 
and  again  in  a  national  election  held  the 
party  In  power  responsible  for  unfavorable 
conditions. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18.  19681 
Needed:    More  Protection 

The  fear  and  frustration  which  have  so 
suddenly  gripped  Washington  bus  drivers  ;ire 
.shared  m  large  measure  by  other  segments 
of  the  Washington  community.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  city  is  not  getting 
the  protection  it  needs  Are  there  enough 
police?  Is  enough  use  being  made  of  the  right 
kind  of  protective  devices  in  shops,  buses  or 
taxis'  The  feeling  of  a  lot  of  people  is  that 
the  iUiswer  to  both  questions  is  No  This 
teellng  comes  in  part  as  an  aftereffect  of  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  during  the  riots, 
but  It  also  stems  from  a  continuously  increas- 
ing rise  in  sertotis  criminal  activity  over  the 
years.  Housebreaking,  auto  thefts,  robberies 
and  larcenies  averaged  about  900  a  week  ear- 
lier this  year.  They  now  averi\ge  over  a  thou- 
sand a  week. 

Certainly  after  six  holdupis  and  the  murder 
of  a  bus  driver  in  one  night,  the  city  must 
provide  the  added  protection  demanded  by 
the  bus  drivers  The  temporary  manpower 
available  through  massive  extensions  of  over- 
time, announced  yesterday  by  Deputy  Mayor 
Fletcher,  should  help  relieve  the  immediate 
emergency  But  if  the  city  Is  to  serve  those 
other  segments  of  the  community  whose  fears 
are  just  as  real  as  those  of  the  bus  drivers, 
the  police  force  must  be  enlarged,  and  en- 
larged substantially.  The  police  acted  with 
admirable  speed  and  efficiency  last  night  in 
apprehending  three  suspects.  Even  before 
yesterdays  shooting,  jxillce  had  assigned  a 
special  Uisk  force  of  plainsclothesmen  to  ride 
buses  in  the  high  hazard  areas  of  the  9th. 
11th  and  14th. precincts  of  the  Northeast  and 
Southeast  sectors  of  the  city.  There  effort 
has  been  rewarded  with  several  arrests.  But 
a  concomitant  result  has  been  that  already 
inadequate  police  forces  have  been  spread 
even  thinner.  And  as  the  murder  at  20th  and 
P  only  serves  to  show,  the  pattern  of  crim- 
inal attack  is  far  from  predictable.  The 
only  relief  for  this  uneven  balance,  then,  is 
to   increase  police  ranks.  This  must   be  an 
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issue  of  priority  for  city  and  government 
officials. 

As  to  the  physical  protection  which  the 
bus  drivers  seek,  there  are  any  number  of 
devices  which  might  help  deter  criminals, 
such  as  shatterproof  plastic  cages  for  drivers 
or  two-way  radios  for  quick  communication. 
District  buses  are  equipped  with  machines 
that  collect  fares  which  are  inaccessible  to 
the  driver  except  by  key.  The  Transit  Com- 
mission might  well  insist  that  the  contents 
of  these  machines  be  completely  inaccessible, 
even  to  drivers,  and  that  drivers  on  "owl" 
runs  be  prohibited  from  carrying  money  on 
their  person,  thus  removing  the  bait  for 
criminals.  To  effect  this,  the  Commission 
could  insist  that  passengers  on  Aght  buses 
pay  exact  fares.  Tokens  might  oe  sold  at 
stores  and  restaurants  to  relieve  tpe  driver 
of  the  necessity  of  handling  moneji. 

A  high  proportion  of  robberies  occur  at 
bus  terminal  points.  SchedQles  could  be  al- 
tered to  prevent  layovers,  or  terminals  them- 
selves might  be  relocated  in  areas  where  po- 
lice can  more  easily  provide  protection. 

Whatever  the  solution,  the  bus  drivers,  the 
merchants  and  the  citlzej^irtfc^.'antfi  to 
walk  the  street  deserve  better  protection.  The 
rise  in  crime  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Already  Mayor  Washington  and  Safety  Di- 
rector Murphy  have  Increased  police  pro- 
tection by  twenty  per  cent  in  some  areas  by 
stretching  existing  resources  The  grim  sta- 
tistics suggest  that  this  Is  not  enough,  either 
to  curb  crime  or  to  restore  the  calm  and 
confidence  so  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
wellbeing  of  the  city.  What  it  apparently 
comes  down  to  Is  a  need  for  more  resources — 
more  money  and  more  manpower.  The  alter- 
native is  a  continuing  rise  in  the  crime  rate 
and,  with  this,  all  the  debilitating  effects  of 
fear  and  frustration. 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  McNAMARA  WALL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  iS.C.  i.  Piedmont  of  May  16. 
1968.  contains  an  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "McNamara  Wall  Is  Held  Fail- 
ure in  Vietnam  Battle.  '  The  editorial 
refers  to  an  obstacle  system  below  the 
demilitarized  zone  in  South  Vietnam 
which  was  developed  at  the  instigation 
of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara. The  wall  consists  of  a  series  of 
frontline  i^trongpoints  linked  with 
barbed  wire,  mine  fields,  and  seismic  de- 
vices that  sound  an  alarm  when  vehicles 
move  through  the  area. 

This  McNamara  "Maginot  line"  is  ap- 
parently as  much  a  failure  as  its  French 
predecessor.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 80.000  to  100,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  infiltrated  into  South 
Vietnam  this  year.  If  that  is  true,  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  on  the  McNa- 
mara wall  are  as  much  a  waste  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  as  the  billions  spent  on 
the  F-lUB — the  ill-fated  fighter  bomber 
that  proved  to  be  such  a  costly  failure. 

The  editor  points  out  that  "a  failure  is 
a  failure."  He  further  urges  that  if  the 
McNamara  wall  is  the  failure  that  the 
evidence  would  have  us  believe.  Congress 
and  the  people  should  be  so  informed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNamara  Wall  Is  Held  Failure  in  Viet 
Battle 

All  the  experts  are  busy  explaining  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
are  continuing  their  attacks  upon  Saigon. 
Another  question  seems  to  be  ignored — how'' 

How  are  the  North  Vietnamese  moving 
new  troops  into  South  Vietnam  despite 
the  touted  "McNamara  Wall"? 

This  is  no  wall,  of  course,  but  the  obstacle 
system  below  the  demilitarized  zone.  It  was 
the  brainchild  of  the  former  secretary  of 
defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

It  Includes  a  series  of  front  line  strong- 
points,  linked  with  strips  of  barbed  wire, 
mine  fields  and  air-sown  seismic  devices 
that  sound  an  alarm  when  troops  or  vehicles 
move  into  the  area.  It  is  a  warning  system. 

Military  officials  never  were  keen  on  the 
idea  of  the  obstacle  system,  which  is  named — 
in  Pentagonese — the  Dye  Market-Muscle 
Shoals  project. 

Apparently  here  the  generals  were  right 
again,  as  they  were  in  their  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  McNamara 's  P-IH  bomber.  But 
they  very  carefuUly  aren't  saying,  "I  told 
you  so." 

In  fact,  nobody  Is  saying  anything  about 
the  'wall."  which  seems  strange  consider- 
ing that  it  Is  guessed  Americans  are  paying 
perhaps  a  billion  dollars  for  the  system. 

Cost  figures  are  kept  top  secret,  but  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington,  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  privy  to  top  secrets, 
and  he  has  referred  publicly  to  the  system 
as  a  ■billlon-doIIar  Maginot  Line." 

And  just  like  the  French  Maginot  Line, 
apparently  McNamara's  Wall  is  a  sad  failure 
At  least  it  is  estimated  that  North  Vietnam 
has  been  able  to  infiltrate  80,000  to  100,000 
troops   Into   South    Vietnam    this   year. 

.\  failure  is  a  failure.  And  if  that's  what  this 
thing  is.  Congress  and  the  public  ought  to 
know.  That's  the  only  way  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  make  the  Pentagon  call  a  halt. 

It's  time  the  Pentagon  came  out  in  the 
open  about  this  obstacle  system.  If  it  really 
is  the  failure  it  seems  and  if  it  really 
is  costing  a  billion  dollars  (or  anywhere 
near  that  figurei,  then  the  military  ought 
to  be  discontinuing  the  project. 

As  it  is,  there  are  indications  that  the 
system  is  being  extended  clear  into  Laos. 
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KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS.  POPE 
JOHN  XXIII  ASSEMBLY,  COMMUN- 
ION  BREAKFAST 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

i_>F    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
28.  1968,  marked  the  .second  annual 
communion  breakfast  for  the  Pope  John 
XXIII  A.ssembly  of  the  fourth  degree 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  Cliffside  Park. 
N.J. 

After  the  8  o'clock  communion  mass 
winch  was  held  at  the  Epiphany  Church, 
Cliffside  Park,  breakfast  was  served  at 
the  Benedict  Council  Hall  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  assembly  members  and 
their  wives. 

The  ai  rangements  for  this  communion 
breakfast  were  ably  handled  by  Sir 
Knight  Pat  Conlon  and  members  of  his 
committee.  The  toastmaster  chores  were 
assigned  to  Sir  Knight  James  A.  Foy, 
who  performed  his  task  in  a  vei"y  able 
manner. 


It  was  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  the 
nuest  .speaker  at  this  communion  break- 
fast as  well  a.s  to  listen  to  Faithful  P^iar 
Father  DeLuca  pive  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  rewards  of  being  a  good 
Catholic  gentlemen  and  representatives 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Father  DeLuca  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  should  .set  the  ex- 
ample, in  their  communities  and  every- 
day siirroundings.  of  Christian  living. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
ii-Lsert  into  the  Record  at  this  !X»int  the 
text  of  mv  remarks  made  to  the  Pope 
John  XXIII.  Assembly  of  the  Cliffside 
Park,  N  J  .  KniL^hts  of  Columbus. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Knights  of  Columbus— Pope  John  XXIII 
Assembly 
I  am  most  pleased  to  be   with  you  this 
morning  and  share  in  the  Annual  Commu- 
nion Breakfast  of  the  Pope  John  XXIII  As- 
.;embly  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  to 
^peak  to  vou  for  a  few  moments. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  speak  of  poll- 
tics  nor  of  events  which  are  so  very  con- 
troversial in  nature  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  multitude  of  opinions.  Such  topics  I  shall 
take  up  during  the  regular  political  campaign 

^  At  the  outset,  I  feel  obligated  to  mention 
the  fact  that  membership  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  is  a  rewarding  experience  of 
a  man's  life.  It  is  more  than  belonging  t^ 
a  social  club.  It  means  a  dedication  to  high 
principles  and  an  association  with  men  who 
take  seriously  the  obligations  of  their 
Catholic  faith  and  their  citizenship  in  this 

great  Nation.  xtvttt 

You  as  members  of  the  Pope  John  XXIII 
Assembly  can  take  justifiable  pride  for  your 
contributions  to  this  community  and  to  the 
Church  in  New  Jersey.  Looking  back  over 
the  vears  we  can  also  thank  God  that  a  new 
feeling  of  good  will  has  come  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  so  many  that  the  old  ethnic 
and  group  prejudices  are  passing  away.  Look- 
ing to  the  future,  we  can  have  confidence 
that  the  Columbian  spirit  will  continue  lis 
good  work  among  us. 

As  Catholics  and  as  Americans  we  have  al- 
ways   found    inspiration    in    the    name    of 
Columbus.  That  great  explorer  and  navigator 
is  for  each  one  of  us  Knights  an  outstanding 
example   of    the   kind   of    Christian    courage 
needed  in  the  world  today.  Standing  on  his 
tiny   ship,   sustained    by   faith   in    God,    he 
faced    the    enormous,    unknown    dangers    of 
the  ocean   that  lav   before   him.   More   than 
that    he  did  not  even  have  the  consolation 
of  loyal  shipmates.  Faced  with  discourage- 
ment and  mutiny  in  his  crew,  he  continued 
to  believe  in  his  cause  and  in  the  ablUty  of 
the  human  mind  to  master  the  problems  and 
the   mysteries  of   nature.  The  spirit   of  Co- 
lumbus was  bigger  than  all  of  the  power  of 
the    Atlantic    Ocean,    which    he    conquered 
The  faith  of  Columbus  was  stronger  than  all 
the   ignorance   and   fear  of    those   who   sur- 
rounded  him   with   doubts   and   discourage- 
ment   The  manhood  of  Columbus  was  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  job  he  had  set  himself 
to  do  Above  his  head,  painted  on  the  spread 
mainsail    of    his   ship,    was    the    conquering 
Sign  of  the  Cross.  And  by  that  Sign  he  con- 
curered  the  obstacles  on  his  ocean  voyage. 
He   was  worthy   of   his   name-Christopher. 
,he  Christbearer.  For  he  brought  not  only 
the  light  of  civilization,  but  also  the  light 
of    Christian    faith    to    the    new    world    of 

.America.  ^.        „,  j,^ 

Like  Columbus,  we  live  in  a  time  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration— a  time  that  is  filled, 
with  all  the  excitement,  the  anxiety  the 
danger,  and  the  promise  of  the  world  of  sci- 
ence In  our  own  country  we  face  enormous 
new  possibilities  of  hope  and  progress  In 
overcoming  the  ancient  problems  of  poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  prejudice.  In  the  life  of  the 


Church,  too,  we  see  that  this  is  an  era  when 
men  of  faith  are  exploring  how  they  may 
break  down  the  barriers  of  misunderstand- 
ing, so  that  all  who  follow  the  teachings  of 
Christ  may  be  united. 

so  too,  we  see  that  this  is  a  time  when  both 
clergy   and   laity  are  exploring  new  ways  in 
which   they  may   cooperate  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  among  all 
men  of  good  will.  Inspired  by  t'^^  ^reat  ex- 
ample of  your  patron.  Pope  John  XIII,  i  nd 
guided  by' his  outstanding  insights    nto  the 
social    and    religious    problems   of    the    20th 
century,  we  are  called   upon  to  explore  our 
own   responsibilities   as   Catholic   laymen   m 
general  and  as  Knights  of  Columbus  in  par- 
ticular. ,^.       .    ,.  „ 
A  single  day  does  not  go  by  without  the 
news  of  some  "advance  in  our  exploration  of 
outer  space  or  in  our  discovery  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  disease.  The  vast  universe  w^  ch 
was  iirst  opened  up  to  our  knowledge  b>  tl  e 
telescope  is  quite  as  much  the  ^f^^'^J'"^]^. 
modern  scientific  explorer  as  is  the  ^vorld  of 
tiny  organisms  revealed   to  us  through  the 
microscope.  And  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
we  continue  to  penetrate  into  t'^ed'-ep  world 
of  the  mind  and  of  man's  inner  life.  VVe  are 
approaching  important  breakthroughs  In  the 
conquest  of  such  diseases  as  cmcer  as  scien- 
tists pursue  viruslike  particles  *^t.h  "it^mi^ 
equipment  that  was  once  used  only  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

■There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exploring  and 
adventurous  spirit  symbolized  by  Columbus 
is  very   much   alive  in  our  world   today.   In 
scientific  work  we  see  the  most  sPf^"^"'"^^ 
examples  of  what  this  spirit  can  accomplish_ 
But  as  Pope  Plus  XII  pointed  out  in  one  of 
his  memorable  Christmas  messages,  there  is 
a    depressing    contradiction    m    ^^e    modern 
world  between  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
in  conquering  the  problems  of  our  physical 
environment  and  what  we  have  not  been  able. 
lo  do  in  dealing  with  the  P>-°blemS  of  soc  ety 
and  international  peace.  As  our  beloved  late 
President  Kennedy  so  often  and  so  forcefullv 
stated,  it  is  clearly  ^^-rong  that  in  a  land  o 
great  wealth,  there  are  so  many  who  li%e  in 
ereat  poverty.  And  it  is  equaUy  wrong  that 
fn  an  age  of  such  great  medical  knowledge 

there  should  be  so  many  t'f''^^'r,>,'i°,rtu 
benefit  from  It.  When  we  think  of  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  this  great  country  and 
realize  how  many  of  our  youth  do  not  now 
receive  the  kind  of  education  they  need  to 
make  their  way  in  the  ^od^'-"  '■°f''''„^,^ 
must  also  recognize  a  challenge  that  Is  quite 
as  important  as  any  offered  to  us  by  outer 
space,  in  fact,  if  we  do  not  solve  the  problem 
of  giving  equal  educational  opportunities  to 
all  our  vouth  we  ^111  fall  behind  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  and  be  unable  to  meet 
most  of  the  great  issues  which  confront  us 
in  our  times. 

As  Catholics  and  as  Americans,  tne 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  always  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion The  work  of  the  Knights  which  made 
possible  the  microfilming  of  the  P"celess 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  for  St.  Lou  s 
University  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
very  interest  This  action  is  one  of  the  many 
mohuments  built  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus-just as  the  use  of  correspondence 
courses  in  the  Catholtc  religion  that  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  all  over  America.  In- 
deed we  may  justly  claim  that  the  decline  of 
religious  prejudice  in  this  country  has  been 
in  no  small  measure  the  result  of  this  very 
important  educational  activity. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  great  Eocialproblems 
of  our  time  lies  with  education.  This  belief 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  Catholic  religion 
as  I  understand  it.  for  Christ  himself  said: 
"And  you  shall  know  the  truth:  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  Education  means 
learning  the  truth  about  ourselves  and 
our  world.  Without  such  knowledge  we  can- 
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not  be  free  men  and  women.  Just  take  the 
problem  of  automation  in  Industry.  Work- 
ers who  have  not  learned  the  skills  required 
cannot  hope  to  find  or  to  fill  jobs  In  modern 
industry.  Labor  that  requires  '"> /"^"^ '.^ 
fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  And  with 
automation,  there  is  more  leisure  t  Ime^ 
Those  who  have  not  learned  how  to  use  their 
leisure  time  in  personally  satisfying  and 
constructive  ways  will  be  more  and  more  lost 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Furthermore,  both 
the  problem  of  t>overty  and  the  problem  ol 
arlo'^I^  prejudices  which  afflict  this  Nation 
may  be  said  to  have  their  deepest  roots  i.i 
ignorance.  Consequently,  the  all-out  war  on 
poverty,  the  struggle  for  equal  opportunity, 
and  other  Issues,  like  the  light  against  ju- 
venile delinquency,  cannot  be  won  unless 
our  educational  |)roblems  are  solved. 

in  the  past,  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  Its  part  In  improving  the 
educational  opportunities  of  all  our  people 
have  been  frustrated  partly  because  of  con- 
fusions arising  from  debates  about  re  ations 
between  church  and  sU.te  Now  I  believe 
that  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  new  con- 
sensus of  American  opinion  which  views  our 
schools  not  as  agents  of  the  Stat*-  or  agent^ 
of  the  church,  but  as  agents  of  our  Iree  and 
democratic  society.  „„„„!= 

In  this  free  society  we  live  as  one  peop  e 
under  God,  but  we  express  our  religious  val- 
ues lu  various  wavs.  exercising  our  demo- 
cratic rights  to  freedom  of  our  consciences. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be,  and  American  Catho- 
lics would  not  have  it  otherwise,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Amencan  bishops  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  Council  made  It  P'-""  '° 
see  We  believe  in  the  validity  of  religious 
freedom  as  a  human  right  of  men  today.  And 
our  schools,  as  the  agents  of  American  so- 
ciety should  reflect  in  their  diversity  iho.se 
religious  values  which  are  expressed  in  the 
free  life  of  our  American  society.  None  ol  our 
people  should  be  subjected  to  the  injustices 
of  competing  with  their  own  tax  money  in 
order  to  make  this  possible. 

The  educiitlonal  aid  proposals  offer  hope 
that  we  have  finally  found  a  way  to  g'^e 
Federal  aid  to  all  our  varied  schools  without 
becoming  embroiled  in  arguments  about 
church  and  state.  For  many  years,  I  have  fell 
that  such  aid  should  be  made  available  to 
lamille.f  and  to  individual  students, 
'  Now  that  we  see  aid  to  education  as  a  part 
of  the  war  on  poveriy.  now  that  jjoverty  im- 
pacted areas  are  seen  as  special  areas  in  need 
of  improved  ser%'ices,  there  is  hope  that  edu- 
cational materials  can  become  available  on 
an  equitable  basis  to  children  In  public  i.nd 
non-pubhc  schools.  This  help  should  as  I 
see  it  at  least  become  available  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  areas  ol  greatest  need,  that  is  the 
economically  deprived  areas. 

Several  vears  ago.  Msgr.  Frederick  G. 
Hochwalt  of  the  National  Catholic  Wellare 
Conference  said  that  the  President  was  call- 
■  nc  lor  cooperation  between  the  Nations 
public  and  parochial  schools.  TTils  is  the 
principle  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
should  support  :.nd  promote. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  a  minor  part- 
ner in  American  education,  it  should  rec.g- 
nize  and  carrv  out  Us  responsibilities  in  this 
area  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  It 
has  been  proposed  that  we  should  I'^ve ji 
Federal  Department  of  Education  headed  by 
a  Secretary  ol  Education  with  Cabinet  rank. 
The  future  of  our  young  people  is  too  im- 
portant for  anything  less.  Lets  ^^'jow  the 
world  that  we  i.i  America  value  education 
for  its  true  importance  by  Riving  it  a  voice  of 
authority  in  the  top  echelon  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Let's  stop  mak- 
ing education  U>oY.  like  a  second-rate  concern 
by  relegating  it  t«  a  second-rate  status  in 
our  governmental  structure 

I  e^rnesilv  believe  that  in  this  matter  of 
eduKUion.  as  in  everything  that  touches  the 
public  welfare,  the  Cntholic  layman  has  an 
opportunity  to  lespond  to  the  call  of  the 
church  for"  an  activt  laity.  The  mission  of 
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the  church  concerns  the  welfare  of  nil.  It  Is 
tcr  every  person  who  lives  in  the  commu- 
iilty  Whether  Catholic,  Protestant.  Jew,  or 
member  of  no  religion.  And  the  mission  of 
the  church  Is  to  every  human  activity.  It  Is 
in  our  worldly  responsibilities — In  our  Jobs 
and  In  our  family  life — that  we  of  the  laity 
can  best  participate  In  the  mission  of  Ohris- 
tianlty.  We  must  study  and  heed  the  teach- 
m?  of  ihe  great  social  encyclicals.  We  must 
be  guided  by  those  wise  words  of  Pope  Plus 
XII  to  the  Second  World  Congress  of  the  Lay 
Apostolate:  "Today  more  than  ever,  laymen 
must  cooperate  in  all  forms  of  the  apostolate, 
especially  by  making  the  Christian  spirit 
penetrate  all  family,  social,  economic,  and 
policical  life." 

And  what  Is  the  ChrlsUan  spirit  If  It  Is  not 
the  spirit  of  redemptive  charity,  the  spirit 
which,  like  that  of  Columbus,  dares  the  un- 
known and  ventures  couraeeously  to  widen 
the  horizons  of  life  for  all  mankind?  Living 
In  that  spirit  we  will  be  true  Knights  of 
Columbus,  true  Catholics,  and  men  whom 
posterity  will  remember  ;^.s  true  Christo- 
phers— true  be.irers  of  Christ.  Such  men  are 
the  greatest  need  of  the  world  today. 

Pope  John  In  his  famous  encyclical.  Mater 
et  Magistra.  stated:  "The  solidarity  which 
blntls  all  Tnen  and  makes  them  members  of 
the  same  family  requires  political  com- 
munities enjoying  an  abundance  of  material 
goods  not  to  remain  Indifferent  to  those 
political  communities  whose  citizens  suffer 
from  poveriy.  misery  and  hungry  and  who 
lack  even  the  elementary  rights  of  the 
human  person. 

"This  Is  particularly  true  since,  giving  the 
growing  Interdependence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  it  is  not  possible  to  presen'e 
lasting  peace  if  glaring  economic  and  social 
inequality  among  them  persists  " 

"The  lasting  peace  which  I  have  in  mind  is 
not  the  peace  of  the  battlefield,  although  this 
Is  equally  desired.  The  peace  I  speak  of  is  that 
of  the  quiet  within  our  communities.  This 
can  be  acquired  through  education,  which 
in  turn  provides  the  needed  capacity  for  an 
Individual  to  acquire  a  higher  economic  level 
and  become  a  prominent  segment  of  our 
society. 

While  we  cinnot  force  anyone  to  become 
educated,  we  can  afford  them  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  hope  that  these  underedu- 
cated  people  will  take  advantage  of  it.  , 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  these  dis- 
advantaged will  accept  our  desire  to  help 
them,  I  feel  certain  that  our  local  com- 
munities will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
meeting  their  obligations  in  this  fleld,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  our  Federal  Government  will 
make  every  effort  to  alleviate  any  hardship 
condition  what  may  confront  any  community 
desiring  to  do  its  part  in  such  a  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  this  morning  and  permitting  me  to 
speak  to  you 
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Mr  HANSEN"  .Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  education  for  our  American  In- 
dian children  is  getting  attention  these 
days  to  which  it  is  not  accustomed.  The 
President  proposed  new  and  expanded 
educational  efforts  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  Indian  affairs.  One  active 
presidential  candidate,  at  least,  has  be- 
come identified  with  Indian  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But,  of  course,  while  the  issue  may  be 
new  in  widespread  public  discussion,  the 
problems  are  very  old  ones  indeed.  And 
there  are  many,  many  people,  unher- 
alded but  very  dedicated,  who  have  been 
grappling  to  provide  adequate  education 
for  Indian  students  for  a  long  time.  Most 
of  these  dedicated  people  are  scattered 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  teachers,  counselors,  .school  ad- 
ministrators, and  school  board  members 
living  and  working  on  or  near  Indian  res- 
ervations. They  serve  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schobl.s,  public  schools,  and  pa- 
rochial schools.  They  liave  been — and 
still  are — where  the  real  action  is  in 
Indian  education. 

We  in  Wyoming  have  some  experi- 
ence with  Indian  education,  for  the  Wind 
River  Reservation,  shared  by  the  Arapa- 
hoe and  Shoslwjne  tribes,  places  some 
1,300  children  in  school  each  year.  There 
are  no  BurjBau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  now,  and 
the  public  'schools  carry  the  heavy  load. 

I  discovered,  both  from  my  tenure  as 
Governor  of  Wyoming  and  before,  that 
Wyoming's  Schools  serving  Indian  chil- 
dren en  the  Wind  River  Reservation  were 
making  significant  strides. 

Recently,- 1  Look  advantage  of  the  serv- 
ices of  an  American  Political  Science 
Association  congressional  fellow  in  my 
office,  aided  by  funds  from  the  associa- 
tion, to  brin.5  myself  up  to  date  on  £?rass- 
roots  education  for  Wyoming's  Indian 
children. 

My  APSA  fellow.  Mr.  Max  Power,  of 
Denver,  vicited  the  Wind  River  Resen'a- 
tion,  toured  schools  there  and  attended 
a  Fremont  County  School  Administra- 
tor's Association  meeting  devoted  to  In- 
dian education. 

The  field  report  which  emerged  from 
his  visit  emphasizes  four  points  where 
recent  improvements  in  Indian  education 
can  be  accelerated.  Two  deal  specifically 
with  those  local  schools  having  a  high 
proportion  of  Indian  students;  two 
others  deal  more  generally  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  crucial  ele- 
ment in  Indian  education  is  the  teacher's 
understanding  of  Indian  culture  and  In- 
dian values.  A  move  is  on  to  establish  in- 
service  training  Institutes  for  teachers 
in  central  Wyoming  who  deal  with  In- 
dian students,  and  I  cannot  commend 
this  kind  of  effort  too  highly. 

Indian  adults  must  become  more 
closely  involved  with  the  process  of  edu- 
cation. Too  often.  It  is  unfamiliar  or 
alien  to  them:  yet  it  is  the  adults  who 
usually  generate  the  will  and  incentive 
for  Indian  children  to  attend  school  and 
to  be  successful. 

The  reports  coming  back  show  me  that 
Federal  aid  for  education — which  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  educating  Indian 
students — must  be  placed  on  an  ad',  ance 
funding  basis.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
wastefulness  in  a  system  which  does  not 
allow  for  advance  planning  and  long- 
range  obligatioan|k  funds. 

I  have  spoke^jUt  on  this  matter  as 
a  positive  step  forward.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  energy  when  the  legislative 
process,  especially  the  appropriations 
process,   is  so  delayed  that  it  impedes 
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advance  planning.  The  slowdown  causes 
educational  grants  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  be  made  well  after  the  start 
of  the  school  year,  resulting  in  unneces- 
sary confusion  and  disjointed  programs, 

I  am  pleased  that  funds  for  educa- 
tion for  the  1969  fiscal  year,  which  starts 
July  1,  1968,  and  fiscal  year  1970,  will 
seek  to  incorporate  advance  funding. 
This  means  that  if  Congress  lias  not 
formally  rejected  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization for  a  particular  program,  it 
will  be  automatically  extended  for  1  year 
to  permit  advance  appropriations. 

Adequate  quality  educat'on  for  all  our 
children,  one  of  our  prime  responsibili- 
ties, requires  well-laid  plans.  Under  this 
new  concept  of  rdvance  funding,  local 
and  State  authorities  can  help  assure 
the  best  possible  schools.  That  is  why 
such  a  plan  makes  such  vei-y  tood  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  States  whose 
public  schools  serve  Indian  pupils  need 
more  flexibility  in  allocatins  Federal  aid 
funds.  If  Wyoming's  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruct'on  could  channel  its 
Federal  aid  with  greater  discretion  and 
less  bureaucratic  shuttling,  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  it  could  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  peculiar  needs  of  edu- 
cation on  the  Wind  River  Resenation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandu.Ti  and  field  re- 
port submitted  to  me  by  my  .APSA  con- 
gressional fellow,  Mr.  Max  Power,  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MEMOR.ANDt.-M     ON     EDUCATION     ON     THE     WIND 

River  Reservation — StiaiMARY 
Tc:  Senator  Hansen. 
Prom:  Max  Power. 
D.ite:  March  13.  1968. 

There  are  four  steps  for  improving  edu- 
cation on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  to 
which  you  c.in  most  usefully  give  attention 
and  support.  Two  relate  specifically  to  Indian 
Education,  .md  two  relate  more  generally  to 
federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  two  Items  specific  to  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  are: 

1.  The  establishment  of  teacher  workshops 
for  .all  teachers  who  have  Indian  children  in 
their  classes.  TTie  first  such  workshop  will 
be  held  in  Ftemont  County,  October  10  and 
11.  1968.  I  believe  this  workshop  program  can 
be  expanded  in  the  future. 

2.  Tlie  estabUshment  of  advisory  councils 
of  Indian  parents  to  meet  on  a  continuing 
ba^is  with  the  administrators  of  the  several 
.school  districts  Involved.  TTiese  groups  of 
Indian  parents  would  serve  as  representatives 
of  their  tribes  to  the  school  districts,  and  also 
as  intermediaries  to  get  school's  concerns  and 
views  .across  to  Indian  parents. 

The  other  two.  more  general  items  which 
ought  to  be  pushed  are: 

1.  Advanced  funding  of  federally  aided  edu- 
cation programs. 

2"  Pcder.'l  aid  to  education  funds  ought  to 
be  Erranted  to  the  states  with  fewer  strings 
attached.  If  Wyoming's  State  Department  of 
Education  were  able  to  use  federal  funds 
available  to  It  more  flexibly  and  with  less 
paper  shuffling  back  and  forth  between 
Cheyenri"?  and  Washington,  the  Department 
would  be  better  able  to  assist  the  local 
school  districts  which  serve  a  significant 
number  of  Indian  students. 

Generally,  there  are  two  overriding  im- 
pressions which  I  brought  back  from  my 
visit  to  the  Reservation.  First,  there  is  no 
urgent  need  for  a  proliferation  of  federal  pro- 
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grams  to  aid  Indian  education.  We  need  to 
do  more  with  the  resources  presently  avail- 
able Secondly,  a  good  deal  of  progress  has 
"been  made  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  the  progress  is  continuing. 

Over  all.  the  school  boards  and  school  ad- 
ministrators   in    Fremont   County,   and   the 
State  Department  of  Education,  are  alive  to 
the   problems   of   Indian   education   and   are 
\ doing    something    about    them. 


FirLD  .Report  on   Trip   to   the   Wind   River 

Reservation  on  March   11.  1968 
To:  Senator  Hansen. 
From :  Max  Power. 
Date;  March  13.  1968. 

The  centerpiece  of  mv  Indian  Education 
tour  was  a  meeting  of  the  Fremont  County 
school  Administrators  Association  at  River- 
ton  Most  superintendents  of  the  Fremont 
Countv  district  were  there,  as  were  high 
school"  officials  from  Riverton  and  Lander, 
Clvde  Hobbs.  Superint<>ndent  of  the  Wind 
River  .\gencv.  Leslie  Milan,  the  Wind  River 
Agency's  Adult  Educat^^r.  Bill  Braddock  repre- 
senting the  Shoshone  Business  Council.  Her- 
man Moss  representing  the  Arapaho  Council. 
Harry  Roberus  .ind  Sid  Werner  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  Superiors 
of  St  Stephen  s  Mission  and  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Rivertcin. 

The  discussion  of  Indian  education,  which 
l.-isted  nearly  two  hours,  centered  on  high 
schools  The  elementary  school  people  look 
a  relativelv  smaJl  part. 

Some  figures  may  e.ut  the  problem  in 
(lerspective:  r,^  ,   ^^ 

In  1966-67.  there  were  about  1.300  Indlane 
from  the  Wind  River  Re.servation  in  all 
schools  Of  these  about  50  graduated.  This 
indicated,  very  roughly,  a  50  percent  dropout 

rate. 

The  highest  dropout  occurs  at  grades  nine 

and  ten.  <,».,. 

Fremont  Countv  Vocational  High  School  at 
LJtnder  has  138  Indian  students:  the  River- 
ton  High  Schools  has  53  Indians  out  of  700 
students. 

The  dropout  rate  at  Riverton  appears  to  be 
rather  higher:  13  out  of  53  Indian  students 
dropped  out  last  year  at  Riverton.  The  rat« 
at  Liuader  appears  to  be  rather  less. 

Of  31  Indians  entering  Fremont  County 
Vocational  Hiph  School  in  1963-64.  21  gradu- 
ated on  tmie  ne.  June.  1967).  Three  more 
graduated  after  summer  school;  and  most  of 
the  remaining  completed  their  high  school 
education  elsewhere  or  are  still  in  school. 

However,  the  dropout  problem  by  itself  is 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  story.  These 
high  schools  also  have  dropout  problems  with 
white  students.  The  .administrators  present 
at  the  Riverton  meeting  were  more  con- 
cerned. I  think,  with  .achievement. 

Eugene  Patch.  Assistant  Principal  at 
F.C.VH.S  .  painted  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive picture.  What  follows  is  a  summary 
of  his  comments. 

The  social  strides  made  for  integrating  the 
Indians  in  the  Fremont  County  Vocational 
High  School  in  the  Last  five  years  have  been 
significant.  There  is  more  involvement,  with 
more  Indians  in  band,  athletics,  distributive 
education,  and  extracurricular  activities.  A 
recently  formed  Indian  Club  at  the  High 
Schoorhas  been  highly  successful. 

There  Is  a  high  proportion  of  ihoee  who 
fail  in  the  high  school,  both  Indians  and 
others  who  will  not  do  the  work.  It  is  not 
^o  much  a  matter  that  they  cannot  do  the 
work  These  students  need  time  and  space 
at  the  school  to  do  their  school  work.  They 
.',re  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  their  work  at 
home  I  gather  Fremont  County  Vocational 
High  School  is  going  over  to  a  modular 
scheduling  system  which  will  provide  more 
time  for  students  to  do  their  work. 

The  recurring  problem  is  the  Indians'  in- 
ability to  suay  put  in  school.  Those  who  start 
in  public  high  schools  often  decide  they  are 
unhappy  there,  and  transfer  to  Indian  board- 


ing scho<Jls  Apparently  they  drop  out  of  these 
in  even  greater  numbers.  Those  who  do  this 
and  then  attempt  to  return  to  the  public 
high  schools  are.  of  course,  way  behind.  The 
disadvantage  caused  by  school  switching  in- 
creases the  Indians'  frustration,  leading  to 
a  vicious  circle  of  failure  or  dropout. 

A  related  problem  is  poor  attendance. 
Students  mav  not  drop  out  in  school,  but 
they  mav  notattend  regularly.  I  gather  many 
Indian  students  do  not  turn  up  for  school 
until  several  weeks  after  the  fall  term  has 
begtin.  This  creates  problems  of  frustration 
and  leads  again  to  a  vicious  circle. 

At  the  root  of  all  this,  according  to  those 
attending  the  Riverton  meeting,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  parenuil  attitudes.  Herman  Moss  of 
the  Arapahoe  Council  is  rather  blunt  about 
It:  If  parents  make  a  point  that  their  chil- 
dren ought  to  attend  school,  they  will  likely 
attend  Otherwise  not  And  it  appears  that 
there  is  not  much  push  in  Indian  culture  for 
regular  attendance  On  a  related  theme  Leslie 
Milan  from  the  Agency  indicated  that  the 
problem  of  boarding  schools  lle.s— as  one 
might  suspect— with  the  mothers.  He  is  ap- 
parently trving  to  get  mothers,  writing  to 
their  children  away  at  school,  to  encourage 
the  children  to  stay  there. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  a  minority 
of  teachers  in  both  the  high  schools  serving 
the  Wind  River  Reservation  create  problems. 
The  principals  report  that  Indian  students 
feel  the.se  teachers  do  not  understiind  their 
problems— it  seems  to  be  stated  mort  often 
in  those  terms  rather  than  in  terms  ol  un- 
fairness  or   discrimination. 

What  is  being  done?  What  can  be  done'? 
First    it  appears  that  a  great  deal  is  being 
done   Both  Lander  and  Riverton  high  schools 
have,  within  the  resources  available,  remedial 
and     core    courses,     counselors,    and     other 
means  to  help  Indian  students.  Silas  Lyman, 
superintendent  of  Mill  Creek  School,  made  a 
speech  saving  that  great   progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  11  years,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  more  if  we  are  but  patient. 
I   believe  he  is  correct,   though   there  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  help  things  along  a  bit. 
One  of  these  is  a  proposed  workshop  for  all 
the   teachers   in   Fremont  County   who   deal 
with  Indian  students.  Dr.  Palmberg  of  Cen- 
tral Wyoming  College  has  pushed  this  pro- 
posal under  the  auspices  of  Fremont  County 
Administrators  Association,  and  it  ha.s  now- 
been  scheduled  lor  October  10  and  11.  1968. 
Harrv  Roberts  suggested  that  this  program 
could   be   expanded    into   summer   institutes 
of   longer  duraUon.   or  continuing   in.service 
training.   ( I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  sug- 
gestion   comes   from    the   institutes   held    m 
Idaho,  which  produced  the  book  "There  is  an 
Indian   in   Your  Classroom, "   both  .jf   which 
this  office  brought  to  Harry  Roberts'  atten- 
tion )    Harry   believed  that  there   would   be 
some  funds  available  under  the  ElemenUiry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  and  later  Clyde 
Hobbs     suggested     that     Johnson-O'Malley 
monev   from   the    Bureau   of    Indian    ABau-s 
might    be    made    available    for    continuing 
teacher  orientation. 

I  believe  the  administrators  are  receptive 
to  this  idea,  and  may  wish  to  carry  it  for- 
ward after  their  experience  with  their  Octo- 
ber workshop.  This  office  may  be  able  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  future  on  the  workshop  pro- 
posals. If  the  program  is  expanded,  all  the 
administrators  made  it  clear  that  they  want 
it  centered  in  Fremont  County. 

\  second  sucgestion  came  from  Clyde 
Hobbs.  He  wanted  to  work  on  the  establish- 
ment of  unofficial  groups  of  parents  repre- 
senting the  Tribal  Councils,  to  meet  on  a 
continuing  basis  with  the  school  officials  in 
several  districts.  These  Indians,  it  was  felt, 
would  -.epresent  the  tribes  to  the  schools, 
and  also  represent  the  .schools  to  Indian 
parents.  Interested  parents  serving  on  these 
advisory  councils  wotJd  be  able  to  reinforce 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  other  Indian 
parents.  They  might  also  be  able  to  serve  as 
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intermediaries  in  particular  cases  in  which 
school  officials  were  having  difficulties  in 
reaching  Indian  student*. 

Nearly  all  the  administrators  Feem  to  leel 
that  this  approach  would  be  useful,  but  1 
detected  a  general  sense  that  finding  Indian 
parents  who  would  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  school  would  be  a  ve^y  ditncull 
task.  , 

Harrv  Roberts  picked  up  this  line  and  sur- 
geMcdihe  usefulness  of  Indian  aides  in  the 
schools  A  number  of  the  schot.1  Superin- 
tendents said  that  they  had  had  some  suc- 
cess using  Indian  aides  But  Hobbs  fell  that 
this  missed  his  point,  in  that  aides  being 
hirelings  of  the  schools,  are  suspect  among 
the  Indians.  In  other  words,  what  Hobbs  Is 
looking  for  are  groups  of  Indians  represent- 
ing the  tribes,  not  the  schools,  who  could 
nonetheless  be  of  great  help  to  the  schools 
Everyone,  of  course,  is  concerned  about  874 
funding.  We  suggested  that  there  was  a 
chance  that  thev  would  receive  their  full 
entitlement.  Harrv  Roberts  also  suggested 
the  possibility  that  they  deserve  .additional 
money  under  the  School  Foundation  pro- 
gram." on  the  basis  of  the  Virginia  ca.se 

Harry  Roberts.  Sid  Werner,  and  I  made 
visits  to  three  schools  and  to  a  Datel  voca- 
tional class.  Very  brief  accounts  might  be  in 
order. 

The  first  visit  was  to  the  Fort  Washakie 
school  Leon  Lanoy.  the  Superintendent,  has 
held  his  position  a  short  time  But  he  ap- 
peared to  leel  that  he  was  getting  oii  top  of 
things.  He  conducted  us  around  the  school. 
The  physical  facllilies  appeared  to  be  ade- 
quate and  clean.  The  education,  at  least  In 
Ihe  lower  grades,  seemed  to  be  quite  com- 
petent- but  I  was  hardly  In  a  position  to 
make  a  very  sound  Judgment. 

One  thing  I  did  notice  was  a  lack  of 
Indian-related  displays  and  materials  in 
the  classrooms.  I  asked  Lanoy  about  this, 
and  he  said  it  was  just  coincidence— at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  vear  Indian  themes  are 
used  extensively.  He  said  he  knew  of  no 
special  readers  or  other  instructional  ma- 
terial, however,  directed  especially  toward 
Indian  children.  The  library  of  the  school, 
however,  like  thase  at  Mill  Creek  and  Arapa- 
hoe, did  contain  a  number  of  books  about 
Indians  and  Indian  culture. 

Our  second  visit  was  to  the  Mill  Creek 
school.  There  is  no  question  that  Silas  Ly- 
man, the  Superintendent,  runs  a  tight  ship. 
He  has  made  the  advanuaceous  use  of  all 
sources  of  funds  available  to  him.  and  he  has 
a  fine  physical  plant.  He  has  emphasized 
cleanliness  and  Ixealth— and  both  the  chil- 
dren and  the  building  show  good  results. 
From  very  brief  observation.  I  was  quite 
impressed"  with  the  level  of  instruction  at 
Mill  Creek.  In  some  ways,  I  believe  it  might 
serve  as  a  model. 

The  Arapahoe  school  is  a  different  matter 
Its  physical  facilities  are  less  adequate  It 
uses  tiie  old  Arapahoe  1  rading  Post  as  a 
lunch  room  and  for  one  cUissroom;  it  also 
uses  two  housetrailers  lor  cUtsses  We  visited 
after  school,  and  so  I  was  not  able  to  watch 
school  instruction. 

The  important  matter  at  Arapahoe  is  that 
of  the  need  for  additional  PL  815  funds  lor 
construction.  We  do  know  thai  no  funds  will 
be  available  before  1970  When  at  the  school 
Sid  Werner  worked  rather  hard  at  Iryinc  to 
determine  what  basis  he  could  find  for  ,a 
sound,  legitimate  application  for  PL  815  aid 
to  the  Ar.aphoe  school.  I  believe  they  wnll  be 
able  to  work  out  a  sound  application. 

The  Datel  visit  was  quite  instructive  We 
were  met  bv  Mr.  Gene  Dunbar.  I'f  Dutel. 
who  showed  us  the  second  institutional  class. 
The  first  four  week  institutional  class  liad 
already  been  completed.  The  first  class  was 
recruited  en  the  Reservation.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  its  participants  went  on  to 
on-the-job  training  ..t  Datel.  I'he  class  we 
saw  was  drawn  mainly  from  Riverton.  and 
included  onlv  two  or  three  Indians  out  of 


about  30  students  Dunbar  s<^ld  they  ex- 
pected the  success  rate  for  this  group  to 
run  at  about  95  percent.  Datel  is  apparently 
quite  pleased,  so  far.  with  the  response  and 
c.iliber  of  studenu  in  their  program. 

Generally.  In  conversation  with  Harry 
Roberts  and  Sid  Werner,  and  in  listening  to 
Harry  give  a  couple  of  speeches.  I  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  we  really  do  need 
more  flexibility  In  the  allocation  of  federal 
aid  funds.  Too  often  the  State  Department 
of  Education  finds  Itself  with  too  many  funds 
available  for  a  narrowly  prescribed  program, 
while  short  of  funds  for  basic  needs.  It  also 
finds  that  it  must  spend  too  much  time  and 
effort  .shuttling  applications  and  interpreta- 
tions back  and  forth  from  the  local  district 
to  Washington.  On  a  broad  front,  we  could 
assist  Indian  education  and  education  gen- 
erally by  pushing  for  more  block  grants,  or 
grants  made  within  broad  rather  than  nar- 
riw  boundaries. 

One  other  observation — there  aren't 
enough  Indians  serving  on  school  boards 
which  control  predominantly  Indian  schools. 
There  are  a  few.  but  nothing  like  In  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  Indian  students.  It 
Is  a  point  which  o\ight  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

^T•.■  .  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  of  Indian  high  .school  students 
enrolled  locally  on  the  Wind  River  Res- 
prvation  attend  the  Fremont  County 
Vocational  High  School  at  Lander,  Wyo. 
The  assistant  principal  of  that  high 
school.  Mr.  Gene  G.  Patch,  is  a  young, 
perceptive,  and  dedicated  worker  in  the 
education  field — especially  in  dealing 
with  the  pi"Tiblenis  of  Indian  education.  In 
the  meeting  at  Riverton.  leported  on  in 
Mr.  Power's  field  report  above,  Mr.  Patch 
emphasized  the  need  for  improved  school 
Aork  environment,  more  positive  pa- 
rental attitudes  toward  education  and 
more  understanding  on  the  part  of  school 
teachers.  We  asked  Mr.  Patch  to  elabor- 
ate on  his  wealth  of  experience  and  in- 
sijzht.  and  he  did  so  In  a  letter  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Patch's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Fremont  County 
VocATloN.^L   High   School. 
Lander.   Who..  Marrli  22.  1968. 
Senator  Clifford  P.   H.ansen. 
Senate  Office  BuUdmg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.^R  Senator  Hansen  :  Please  allow  me  to 
express  my  most  humble  gratitude  for  your 
interest  In  what  comments  I  might  have  con- 
cerning problems  surrounding  the  education 
of  Indian  children.  I  hope  I  can  be  of  some 
value  In  this  matter.  I  will  limit  my  com- 
ments for  the  most  part  to  those  areiis  which 
Mr  Max  Power  Indicated  you  would  be  par- 
ticularly  Interested  in. 

First  of  all.  what  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  Indian  children?  I  feel  that  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made.  In  the  past 
eleven  years  the  Indian  students  have 
progressed  from  extremely  shy.  non-mixing, 
terribly  withdrawn,  and  totally  clanish  stu- 
dents to  rather  verbal,  extroverted  young- 
sters typical  of  many  of  our  non-Indian  stu- 
dents in  many  cases.  Athletics  used  to  be  the 
only  outlet  they  would  allow  themselves. 
However,  for  the  past  six  or  mote  years  many 
Indian  students  have  become  steady  mem- 
ber* of  the  band  and  various  clubs  and  or- 
g.\nl7Atlons.  They  have  Joined  other  students 
in  decorating  for  dances,  parades,  etc.  They 
have  organized  an  all  Indian  Club  and  .have 
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already  sponsored  a  very  successful  dance 
with  the  music  being  furnished  by  an  all 
Indian  band.  This  year  we  had  one  of  our 
Shoshone  girls  elected  to  the  position  of  a 
cheerleader  for  the  basketball  team  and  she 
made  a  great  hit  with  fans  all  over  the 
state. 

Two  Indian  girls,  one  a  Junior  and  one  a 
senior,  are  now  and  have  been  since  they 
have  attended  Fremont  County  Vocational 
High  School  the  outstanding  English  stu- 
dents In  their  respective  cla.sses.  Several  years 
ago  you  would  never  see  an  Indian  student 
at  a  dance,  but  now  it  is  a  common  eight. 
Also,  dating  between  Indian  and  non-Indian 
Is  quite  common  and  even  dating  between 
boys  and  girls  of  different  tribes,  Shoshone 
and  Arapahoe  In  particular,  is  becoming  niore 
common.  This  Is  real  progress!  ! 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  the  only  In- 
dians who  graduated  from  high  school  were 
the  athletes  because  athletics  kept  them  In 
school.  This  Is  no  longer  the  riUe.  Indian 
students  who  don't  participate  in  anything 
are  among  our  graduates  each  year.  However, 
the  percentage  of  graduates  is  higher  among 
those  who  are  participators. 

Several  of  our  Indian  graduates  have  gone 
on  to  post-high  school  institutions  and  have 
done  very  well.  Some  have  not  done  very  well, 
but  I  feel  there  Is  progress  here.  I  could  cite 
many  more  isolated  Instances,  but  I  am  sure 
you  see  the  point.  If  it  ever  becomes  neces- 
sary, I  could  give  names  and  instances. 

The  second  point  of  concern  is  the  need 
for  proper  surroundings  at  home  to  Instill 
the  desire  for  an  education  and  to  offer  a 
desirable  environment  for  study.  This.  I  feel, 
is  the  most  .serious  deterrent  to  the  Indian 
child.  A  small  hoxise,  poorly  lighted,  with 
several  brothers  and  sisters  of  all  ages,  plus 
parents,  and  relatives  in  many  cases,  living  In 
this  small  house  and  the  Indian  child  comes 
home  with  reading  and  writing  assignments. 
These  conditions,  plus  the  absence  of  ref- 
erence materials  of  any  kind,  are  the  plight 
of  these  children.  The  fact  that  they  must 
catch  the  bus  and  leave  town  removes  them 
from  the  resource  centers  that  are  available. 
Add  the  presence  of  liquor  in  the  home,  many 
times  in  very  excessive  amounts,  consumed 
by  parents,  friends,  relatives,  and  sometimes 
the  high  school  children  themselves,  and  you 
have  a  situation  Intolerable  at  the  best.  What 
I  have  described  here  is  not  the  exception 
In  the  least.  In  fact,  for  many  of  our  Indian 
children  the  scene  I  have  Just  depicted  Is  a 
common  occurrence,  especially  Just  after  the 
Government  allotment  check  for  the  family 
has  arrived. 

We  here  at  Fremont  County  Vocational 
High  School  feel  we  will  be  meeting  more 
of  the  needs  of  Indian  students,  and  slower 
non-Indian  students,  next  year  by  virtue  of 
our  new  flexible  modular  scheduling.  Briefly, 
this  will  allow  for  enough  free  time  during 
the  school  day  for  these  children  so  that 
any  one  of  them  who  has  the  Initiative  to 
do  so  will  be  able  to  complete  practically  all 
of  his  or  her  homework  at  school  and  also 
have  the  availability  of  all  the  resource  ma- 
terial we  will  have.  This  should  help  a  great 
deal.  We  all  know  that  some  of  the  students 
will  use  their  time  wisely  and  many  of  them 
will  not.  Those  who  will  not  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  not  performing  very  well  now. 
Some  of  those  are  Indian  students,  but  we 
cannot  force  them  to  do  the  work.  There 
must  be  a  desire,  an  incentive  to  do  it.  I  feel 
this  incentive  must  come  from  the  home  first, 
then  be  generated  throughout  the  Indian 
community,  the  reservation,  and  finally  the 
Individual's  problems  will  be  taken  care  of 
because  of  incentive.  I  know  this  sounds  very 
Idealistic,  but  this  is  where  I  am  sure  the 
crux  of  the  problem  lies.  It  is  with  Indian 
people  as  it  is  with  many  non-Indian  people 
these  days — the  children  are  having  a  hard 
time  bringing  up  their  parents. 
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Tlie  third  problem — developing  a  sustained 
motivation     among     Indian     students     and 
others  to  attend  on  a  regular  basis.  .A  tough 
one!  This  matter  is  closely  tied  In  with  my 
corrunents  In  the  last  paragraph.  Again  let 
me  reiterate,  the  most  effective  way  to  sus- 
tain   motivation   for   education    is    to   make 
education    an   important   factor   within   the 
home.  This  is  a  difficult  task  at  best.  Let's 
examine   the   Indian  family   tree  a  bit.  The 
average  age  of  an  Indian  high  school  senior 
student's  parents  is  probably  forty  to  forty- 
five  years  old.  These  people  went  to  school 
at  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  where 
the  educational  standards  were  below  par  at 
the  best.  Teachers  very  often  were  not  totally 
qu.ililied — at   least  not  In   comparison  with 
today's  teacher  qualifications.  The  parents  of 
these  parents,  the  grandparents,  were  born 
about   the   time  of  Custer's  last  stand   and 
their  parents  were  among  those  Indians  who 
roamed  and  ruled  the  West  for  a  time.  .  .  . 
With     this     discussion     of     motivation     I 
must    add    that    I    feel    time    will    certainly 
prove  to  be  stronger  'medicine"  than  most 
of  the  remedies  we  can  come  up  with.  I  do. 
however,   feel   the   time   factor  can   be   tem- 
pered with  two  ingredients  that  woxild  be  of 
considerable  value  In  this  matter.  Tliey  are: 
(1)    An  adult  education  program  for  Indian 
parents  taught  by  teachers  of  Indian  descent 
and  other  educated  Indians.  This  to  Instill  In 
Indian    parents    the    growing    need    for    ed- 
ucation for  their  young  people  in  order   to 
perpetuate  their  own  on  or  off  the  reserva- 
tion.  (2)    Schools,  ours  Included,  must  do  a 
better  Job   of   indoctrinating   teachers,    nc'.v 
ones   In   the   system,   iibout   the   personality 
make-up.    psychology,   sociology,    and    other 
factors  of  the  Indian  youngster.  TlUs  to  make 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  be  able  to  tem- 
per their  attitudes  toward  those  Indian  chll- 
dreii  who  .seem  to  reflect  a  lackadaisical  at- 
titude toward  education.   Most  teachers  do 
this  already,  taut  I  .tm  sure  some  do  not. 

Please  forgive  me  for  this  lengthy  haran- 
gtie,  but  this  matter  takes  i;ome  time  and 
space  to  discuss.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
To  summarize.  I  do  feel  that  pood  progress 
Is  being  made  in  educating  the  Indian  child, 
at  least  in  our  school  this  Is  true.  I  also  feel 
that  more  could  be  done,  but  not  much  more 
can  be  done  until  the  Indian  child  receives 
more  encouragement  at  home.  Not  only  en- 
couragement but  basic  inceiitives  from  his 
or  hor  parents  and  the  whole  Indian  com- 
munity. Also,  school  people  must  realize 
more  and  more  that  many  Indian  children 
do  exist  under  the  most  extraneous  con- 
ditions many  times. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  double  set  of  stand- 
ards in  such  things  as  grading,  etc.  Tills 
wotild  not  be  fair  to  underprivileged  non- 
Indian  children.  Rather,  a  new  approach  by 
teachers  new  to  school  systems  and  a  reas- 
sessment of  thoughts  by  older  teachers  in 
these  systems  would  help  a  lot.  too. 

There  are  many  more  facets  of  this  total 
problem  that  covild  he  discussed,  but  I  feel  I 
have  lingered  long  enough.  I  know  you  are 
a  busy  man.  However,  if  you  feel  that  you 
would  like  to  hear  more  about  this  from 
n\e.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  continue  thi.s 
discussion  some  other  time.  I  have  many 
more  of  what  I  like  to  think  of  as  reasons 
for  the  Indian  children's  plight,  hut  I  don't 
have  too  many  answers. 

Senator  Hansen,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  allowing  someone  like  me 
to  take  tip  a  bit  of  your  time  with  some  of 
my  thoughts.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
concern  about  this  problem  and  I  thank  you 
for  hearing  me  out.  If  I  can  ever  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you  or  any  of  your  colleagues  In  any 
way,  ^hape.  or  form,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely. 

Ge.ne  G    Patch, 
Assistant  Principal. 
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HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 


OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  ABBITT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22  aJi  orpanu'^tion  by  the  name  of  "The 
Citlzen.s  B<iard  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States" 
is.sued  a  report  entitled  "Hunger — 
U.S.A."  The  board  was  created  under  the 
aegis  of  Walter  Reuther  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union. 

Tlie  i-eport  listed  256  counties  in  20 
States  as  "hunger  counties."  There  was 
widespread  dissemination  by  the  news 
media  of  the  report,  which  criticized  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  handled  free  food 
distribution.  The  report  also  criticized 
congressional  committees  handling  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for 
these  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  publicity  a  number 
of  Members  of  this  House  received  com- 
plaints from  officials  of  .some  of  these  so- 
called  hunger  counties,  from  olficials  who 
not  only  denied  that  such  conditions 
exist  in  their  areas,  but  noting  also  that 
jobs  were  available  for  all  able  to  work, 
and  welfare  benefits  were  available  to 
those  not  physically  or  mentally  capable 
of  eaniing  a  living. 

When  these  coniplaints  reached  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage, 
of  Texas,  he  decided  that  the  true  facts 
should  be  asceriained.  The  Agriculture 
Committee,  on  which  I  also  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  is  concerned  equally  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country — not  just  those  of  some  iJartic- 
ular  economic  .strata,  race,  or  color. 

Consequently,  Chairman  Poace  mailed 
letters  to  the  county  health  officers  in- 
quiring into  the  situation.  As  of  today  he 
has  received  responses  from  131  coun- 
ties. The  replies  unquestionably  com- 
prise the  most  authoritative,  comprehen- 
sive, and  up-to-date  picture  possible  of 
the  hunger  problem  which  exists  in  this 
country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  replies  have  dis- 
closed what  appears  outright  deception 
embodied  in  that  original  hunger  reiwrt, 
certainly  insofar  as  many  of  the  coun- 
ties named  in  it  are  concerned. 

In  the  meantime,  an  article  has  been 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  ,"=etting  forth  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  responses  re- 
ceived by  Chairman  Poage. 

I  insert  the  article,  written  by  Grant 
A.  Salisbury,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Facts  o.n  "Starving  -Americans  ' — Reports 
From    Back    Home 
(Note. — Is  It  really  possible  that  people  are 
starving  In  affluent  America?  That  Is  being 
asked  after  a  citizens'  group  reported  that  256 
U.S.  counties  are  plagued  by  hunger.  An  an- 
swer comes  from  the  countico  themselves — 
from  health  officials  who  are  in  day-to-day 
contact    with    the    nation's   poor    people.    In 
letters   to   the   chairman   of   a   congresalonal 
committee,   they  give  a   forthxierht  appraisai 
of  actual  conditions  in  their  own  local;ties,) 
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A  wave  of  concern  over  hunger  and  star- 
vation has  swept  across  the  U.S.  In  recent 
weeks,  touched  off  by  news  stories  and  edito- 
rials that  followed  the  release  April  22  of  a 
report  entitled,  "Hunger,  U.S.A." 

This  report  stated  that  at  least  10  million 
Americans  are  suffering  from  chronic  hunger 
or  malnutrition.  It  listed  256  counties  in  20 
States  as  "hunger  areas"  Involving  "desperate 
situations." 

Findings  were  based  on  a  study  by  a  pri- 
vate group  known  at  the  Citizens'  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
United  States,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  sequel  is  being  written  to  "Hunger, 
U.S.A."  It  U  found  in  letters  from  health  ofH- 
clals  m  nearly  hall  the  250  counties  that  were 
cited  as  "hunger  areas."  Most  Oi  these  officials 
are  physicians  or  registered  nurses. 

Their  letters  were  sent  in  respon.se  to  a  re- 
quest from  Representative  W.  R.  Poage 
(Dem.),  of  Texas,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

On  April  27,  Representative  Poage  wrote 
to  health  officers  of  each  of  the  256  coun- 
ties,  asking  two  questions: 

1.  Do  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
any  actual  starvation  in  your  county? 

2.  Do  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
any  serious  hunger  In  your  county  occasioned 
by  Inability  of  the  Individual  eith-r  to  buy 
food  or  to  receive  public  assl.^tanct' 

As  of  midmonth.  replies  from  125  of  the 
256  counties  had  been  received  In  Mr.  Poage's 
office  In  these  letters,  local  officials  who  see 
the  underprivileged  people  of  America  at  first 
h.and.  tell  their  side  of  the  story  about  hun- 
ger, malnutrition  and  starvation  In  the 
VS.  Excerpts  from  many  of  the  letters 
follow. 

Mississippi — Yazoo  and  Humphreys  coun- 
ties. Dr.  John  V.  James,  director  of  the 
county   health  departments; 

"Approximately  a  year  ago  ...  a  citizens' 
group  vi- iting  areas  of  our  State  that  include 
the  two  counties  of  which  I  am  health  di- 
rector .  .  gave  a  very  distressing  picture  of 
poverty  and  especially  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion among  the  children  of  this  area. 

"By  autumn  of  last  year,  our  State  Medical 
Association  became  so  concerned  that  they 
sent  teams  of  doctors  from  the  University 
cf  Mississippi  to  these  areas  to  Investigate. 
Their  report  showed  very  little  malnutrition 
and  no  hunger. 

"This  same  citizens'  group  .  .  .  disputed 
this  finding.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  sent  a  team  from  an  Ohio  medical 
school  down  in  January  of  this  year  to  do 
physical  examinations  and  Laboratory  work 
on  these  so-called  malnourished  children.  A 
report  of  each  child  examined  -was  lelt  In  the 
health   department. 

"These  reports  showed  every  child  to  have 
a  hemoglobin  reading  (an  indicator  of 
anemia  stemming  from  malnutrition)  within 
normal  limits,  but  most  all  showed  some 
form  of  Intestinal  parasites.      .  . 

"I  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  any  ac- 
ttml  starvation  in  my  two  counties.  ...  I 
do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  any  serious 
hunger  occasioned  by  Inability  ol  Individuals 
either  to  buy  foods  or  to  receive  public 
assistance." 

Florida— Washington  County.  Dr.  W.  O. 
Simp;:on,  county  health  officer: 

"I  have  no  jjersonal  knowledge  of  any 
actual  .starvation  in  this  county.  My  two 
public-health  nurses  of  long  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  county  also  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  conditions  existing. 

"The  few  malnourished  individuals  I  see 
In  the  health  department  occur  usually  from 
Ignorance  of  proper  foods  rather  than  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  them,  such  as  an  ll-monlh-old 
Infant  seen  today  that  was  severely  anemic 
and  malnourished — the  first  chUd  of  a  mother 
who  has  not  been  taking  proper  care  of  the 
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baby— practically  all-milk  diet,  deficient  in 
Iron,  etc." 

Kentucky— Powell  County.  Dr.  Linda  S. 
Pagan,  health  officer: 

"Nol  I  know  of  no  serious  hungei  In  Powell 
Ooimty  occasioned  by  inabUlty  of  the  indi- 
vidual cither  to  buy  food  or  to  receive  public 
assistance.  Those  persons  who  have  no  means 
of  support  or  are  unable  to  work  do  receive 
public  assistance  In  the  form  of  money  and 
food.  .  1  have  i^ot  found  n  case  of  a  per- 
.son  who  was  trulv  ilisabhKl  with  no  means 
of  .support  who  w-os  unable  to  qualify  for 
public  assistance." 

Mont.ina— Wibaux  County.  Dr.  Cliurence  A. 
nush,  county  health  ollicer: 

"I  win  pay  $100  to  any  felcoted  charity.  If 
anyone  will  lind  in  Wibaux  County.  Mont  , 
or  any  adjacent  county  in  Mont-ana  or  North 
Dakota,  one  individual  who  has  suffered  i'lr 
lack  of  food,  or  any  other  ncceiisity  ol  clotli- 
ing  or  bheltcr,  medical  or  hospital  ciu-e  and 
.attention  for  any  reason  other  than  misuse, 
or  failure  to  notify  this  correspondent  or  any 
other  person  in  authority.  I  do  not  believe 
one  can  he  found  who  has  so  suffered,  even 
from  these  reasons  of  misuse  or  Jallure. 

"For  25  vears,  I  have  known  almost  every 
resident  of  this  and  adj.acent  commumties. 
and  I  £ay  no  such  condition  exl.';ts  or  has 
existed  In  that  time.  On  many  occasions  (( 
fire,  storm,  or  other  disaster,  the  citizens  have 
responded  with  cash  g^ts  of  Jl.OOO  or  more 
to  help  those  families  so  affected,  and  in  not 
one  instance  has  the  welfare  board  ever  re- 
fused any  request  that  I  have  ever  made  for 
medical  assist.ance,  no  matter  how  expensive 
It  turned  out  to  be." 

Texas — Frio  County.  Dr.  Emmctt  N.  Wilson, 
health  officer: 

"I  do  not  know  <  f  .my  family  in  Frio 
County  that  is  suffering  from  hunger  or  mal- 
nutrition. There  are  no  doubt,  iwrderline 
cases  where  persons  are  not  eating  a  proper 
diet,  but  this  Is  usually  due  to  their  own 
choice  of  foods.   .  .  . 

"Any  family,  if  in  need,  i.s  eligible  for  wel- 
f.ire  aid  and  surplus  commodities  [from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed 
through  county  oflices|.  Even  aliens  are  given 
aid  m  obuilning  groceries  ijy  the  county. 
"Where  anyone  could  have  obtained  any  In- 
formation listing  this  area  .as  one  of  the 
hunger  counties'  I  do  not  know." 

Georgia — Greene.  Morgan  and  Oconee 
counties.  Dr.  G.  B.  Creagh.  district  health 
director: 

"There  pre  no  instances  of  actual  ,>;tarva- 
tion  in  any  of  these  counties  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nor  any  county  in  which  serious  hunger 
exists.  ...  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
almost  tol.il  absence  of  the  deficiency  dis- 
esises  in  the  South  today.  Pellagra,  beriberi, 
scurvy  end  rickets  are  examples  of  deficiency 
dlDeases  that  we  vrauld  expect  to  find  in  an 
area  where  major  iindernutntum  exists.  .  .  . 
"We  are  all  rensitlve  to  the  possibility  of  a 
child's  going  hungry  and  this  (>f  course  does 
happen.  However,  there  have  been  several 
group  studies  on  children  and  child  develop- 
ment in  this  area  In  past  years,  and  none 
.  .  has  reflected  a  major  problem  relative 
to  undernutrition  in  children." 

Virginia — Accomack  C-ounty  Dr.  Belle  D. 
Fears,  director,  county  health  department: 

"Having  been  born  In  Accomack  County 
and  having  been  a  general  practitioner  for 
15  years  ...  I  was  well  aware  that  much  of 
the  local  employment  depends  on  agriculture 
and  Is  therefore  .seasonal,  and  that  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  is  well  below  the  na- 
tional average.  However,  I  was  not  aware  of 
widespread  liunger  and  malnutrition.  .  .  . 
"There  Is  only  one  situation  that  I  iiave 
found  recently  and  think  can  be  Improved. 
In  some  schools  In  the  poorer  communities 
there  are  not  always  enough  free  lunches  to 
go  around.  ...  I  Ijelleve  that  local  officials 
can  get  together  and  reapportion  the  Burplus 
food,  ask  lor  more,  or  make  other  adjtist- 
ments.  .  .  . 
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"I  have  two  questions  to  which  I  would 
like  to  find  an  answer.  How  did  the  "Citizens' 
Board'  make  Its  Inquiry?  In  my  recent  in- 
vestigation into  the  hunger  problem,  I  find 
that  no  one  In  the  health  department  or  wel- 
fare department  has  Ijeen  interviewed,  no 
one  has  asked  the  school  nurse  any  ques- 
tions about  hunger,  and  no  one  has  seen  any 
strangers  inquiring  about  hunger.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  the  'Citizens'  Board'  arrived 
at  its  conclusions  about  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition here  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States" 

Alabama — Randolph  County.  Dr.  Joiin  G. 
Baxter,  county  health  officer: 

I  have,  as  county  health  officer,  examined 
a  great  number  of  children  each  year  who 
are  entering  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
first  time. 

"I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never  seen  a 
hungry,  malnourished  child  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  religion.  Tlie  other  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Medical  Society  will- attest 
to  that  statement." 

Colorado — Conejos.  Mrs.  Dixie  Moulton, 
registered  ntirse.  county  public-health  nurse: 

"In  many  cases  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
your  statement  |  Representative  Poage's]  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  education  and  decision. 
I  see  innumerable  children  who  are  partic- 
ipating In  the  lunch  program  who  waste- 
fully  dispose  of  most  of  the  food  served  them. 
I  'eel  that  hungry  children  would  eat    .  .  . 

We  feel  that  there  are  many  needy  who 
do  not  participate  In  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram .  .  .  because  of  the  infiexlblUty  of  the 
program 

The  poeslbllity  of  hunger  does  exist,  but 
I  do  not  have  knowledge  of  specific  cases 
•Jiat  couldn't  be  cared  for.  My  contact  with 
the  population  is  limited  because  I  ajn  t.he 
only  nuree  in  the  county.  Improvement  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  food-stamp  program 
■voi.iia  make  it  more  beneiiclaJ  to  many." 

.\rkansas — Mississippi  County.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Beasley.  medical  director,  county  public- 
health  department: 

It  :s  mv  opinion  that  our  county  is  not 
m  great  distress  from  a  starvation  stand- 
fxiint.  Neither  do  I  feel  that  there  is  any 
gross  presence  of  malnutrition.  I  axrlve  at 
this  opinion  from  personal  observation  In 
contact  with  the  low-Income  and  indigent 
i-TOup  and  .U;o  from  close  questioning  of  my 
public-health  niu^es  who  have  a  greater  and 
closer  contact  with  these  groups  than  I  do. 
The  abundance  of  payTOll  checks  and 
food  stamps  being  disbursed  by  the  welfare 
department,  the  hot-lunch  programs  in  our 
school  systems,  the  ready  assistance  avail- 
able at  OUT  county  mission,  and  the  many 
efforts  made  by  voluntary  agencies  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  clothing  to  the  needy,  makes 
^  profound  difference  in  the  availability  of 
food  to  needy  unem{)loyed  and  indigent 
f.vmilies." 

MLssissippi — Tunica  County.  Dr.  Cecil  C. 
McKiemurry,  director,  county  health  depart- 
ment: 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  a  death 
in  Tunica  County  due  to  outright  starvation 
from  lack  of  food  | although]  there  are  in- 
stances where  death  has  occurred  with  mal- 
nutrition as  an  underlying  cause. 

"There  are  also  a  large  number  of  children 
living  in  the  county  that  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition Most  of  these  children  live  in  homes 
that  have  no  family  social  structure.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  county  is 
N'egro-.i%ierican  with  wide  acceptance  of 
birth  out  of  wedlock  as  a  normal  way  of  life. 

"Children  born  into  such  a  home  are  de- 
prived in  many  ways.  They  have  no  father  to 
support,  them  and  their  mother  cannot  work 
while  having  a  new  baby  almost  every 
year.  .  .  .  More  jobs,  better  education,  in- 
struction of  Job  skills,  giving  away  food  are 
measures  tJiat  can  help,  but  they  overlook 
:he  No.  1  cause  of  malnutrition  in  these  chil- 
dren— absence  of  family  structure.  .  .  .  Some 
measures  need  to  be  taken  to  make  it  worth- 
■j.hile  for  adults  to  become  married  to  raise 
tiieir  families.  As  it  stands  now,  this  promls- 
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cuous  relationship  is  actually  being  financed 
and  subsidized  by  welfare  and  giveaway  food 
programs.  .  .  .  The  churches  and  religious 
leaders  could  do  more  for  the  people  by  in- 
struction. .  .  .  Unless  a  new  approach  is  taken, 
I  remain  very  pessimistic  toward  the  future 
as  far  as  eliminating  malnutrition  is  con- 
cerned " 

Illinois — Alexander  and  Pulaski  counties. 
Margaret  Cotton,  registered  nurse,  acting 
health  officer: 

"I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  truthfulness  and 
confidence  that  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
one  in  Alexander  or  Pulaski  Cotinty  starving 
to  death.  To  verify  this.  I  called  on  the  two 
public-aid  departments  luad  the  physicians 
in  this  area  and  ihey.  toojjngree  that  to  their 
knowledge  no  one  is  starving.  In  regard  ,to 
the  clinics  this  health  department  serves,  the 
clinicians  assure  me  that  none  of  these  pa- 
tients is  undernourished.  Even  though  we  are 
in  a  low  economic  area.  I'm  happy  to  say 
that  with  the  help  of  the  various  welfare 
agencies  we  are  able  to  help  our  I  poor  |  peo- 
ple with  their  health  and  welfare  problems." 

HOW    HUNGER    STVDY     WAS    MADE 

Prom  the  "Hunger.  USA."  report.  Issued 
by  the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hun- 
ger and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
a  private  group  headed  by  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union: 

".  .  .  We  have  held  hearings  in  Hazard, 
Ky.  (covering  mountain  counties  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  southern  West  Virginia  and  south- 
western Virginia):  San  Antonio.  Tex.  (cov- 
ering also  counties  of  the  Texas  Rio  Grande 
Valley);  Columbia,  S.C.  (covering  counties 
of  Georgia  as  well  as  South  Carolina),  and 
Birmingham.  Ala.  (covering  also  counties  of 
Georgia  as  well  as  rural  Alabama)  We  made 
one  field  trip  each  into  east  Kentucky,  the 
San  Antonio  area:  two  into  Mlselssippi:  one 
to  the  Navajo  reservation  of  Arizona  and  one 
to  the  Indian  country  of  South  Dakota;  two 
Into  the  migrant-labor  camps  of  south  Flor- 
ida, and  one  each  into  the  slums  of  Boston, 
Washington,  and  New  York  City.  .  .  .  The 
field  visits  were  made  by  a  Board  team,  in- 
cluding a  physician  and  or  nutritionist.   .  .   . 

"The  Board  also  solicited  co-operation  and 
material  from  State  and  federal  agencies, 
food  industries,  physicians  and  appropriate 
private  agencies  in  a  broad  attempt  to  gather 
all    available    information.  .  .  ." 

THIRTT-SIX    MU-LION    AMERICANS    GET    SOME 
FREE    FOOD    NOW 

About  36  million  Americans— mostly  chil- 
dren— share  in  the  Federal  Governments 
food  programs.  Cost  of  the  food  will  be  906 
million  dollars  In  the  year  ending  June  30. 
As  to  who  get  it: 

12.5  million  children  get  free  lunches  at 
schools. 

65  million  children  get  lunches  at  less 
than  cost,  with  the  aid  of  surplus  food  from 
federal  stocks. 

10  million  children  get  free  milk  at  some 
point  during  a  school  day. 

6  million  people  get  surplus-food  pack- 
ages, or  help  through  the  food-stamp  plan. 

13  million  people  benefit  from  donations 
of  food  to  charitable  institutions  and  sum- 
mer camps  for  needy  children, 

160.000  children  in  low-income  areas  get 
free  meals  from  a  new  breakfast  program 
at   schools. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
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REVOLUTIONISTS   SEEK    TO 
OVERTHROW  SOCIETY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    bULlH    L.^RoLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presicaent,  the 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  Herald  contains  an 


Interesting  article  entitled  "Revolution- 
ists Seeking  To  Overthrow  Society." 

Mr.  Hubert  Hendrix.  the  capable  edi- 
tor of  the  paper,  invites  our  attention  to 
the  distressing  spectacle  of  student  revo- 
lutionaries taking  over  campuses  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

He  cites  the  recent  uprising  at  Colum- 
bia University  as  one  case  of  authorities' 
retreat  from  responsibility.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gives  the  example  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  where  40  students  who 
seized  the  registrar's  office  were  dis- 
missed on  the  spot. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  illuminating  article  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revolutionists  Seeking  To  Overthrow 
Society 

Americans  have  been  witnessing  of  late 
the  deeply  distressing  spectacle  of  student 
revolutionaries  taking  over  the  campuses  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

These  are  not  simple  spring-time  outbursts 
of  young  passion. 

They  are  plotted,  carefully  implemented 
insurrections. 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  call  them  Commu- 
nist inspired.  It's  too  pat  to  refer  to  "civil 
riehts"  or  "militants"  of  whatever  hue. 

These  people  are  revolutionists  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  objective  is  not  cor- 
rection and  improvement:  it  is  chaos  and 
disruption.  They  seek  to  overthrow  society. 

Columbia  University  is  the  most  prominent 
recent  victim. 

The  leader  of  that  rebellion  Mark  Rudd, 
drew  up  a  detailed  plan  last  October.  He  is 
president  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  a  radical  left-wing  organization. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  the  final 
paragraph  in  Rudd's  blueprint  "Phase  V — 
Mass  action.  April.  A  sit-in  at  Low  Library 
which,  after  one  day.  turns  into  a  general 
student  strike.  University  capitulates." 

Rudd  claims  that  the  plan  never  was 
adopted  and  it  was  purely  coincidental  that 
events  worked  out  so  much  that  way. 

That's  unimportant.  The  significance  is 
that  the  Columbia  U.  uprising  was  not  a  spon- 
taneous protest  aimed  at  specific  objections. 
It  was  planned  from  the  beginning  as  an 
undermining  of  authority  and  discipline,  and 
anarchic  revolution. 

A  better  example  of  how  to  handle  such  an 
occurrence  comes  from  the  University  of 
Denver,  where  about  40  students  seized  the 
registrar's  office.  They  were  dismissed  on  the 
spot  and  arrested  for  loitering  and  obstruc- 
tion when  they  refused  to  leave. 

Chancellor  Maurice  B.  Mitchell  explained 
the  University's  attitude: 

"In  the  simplest  language  In  which  I  can 
put  it.  the  time  has  come  for  society  to  take 
back  control  of  its  function  and  its  des- 
tiny. .  .  There  is  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  some  disaffected  students  .  .  .  that  it  is  im- 
moral for  them  to  tolerate  conditions  not  of 
their  lilting  and  that  they  have  some  sort 
of  moral  obligation  to  engage  in  acts  of 
defiance  and  violence. 

"There  is  no  way  to  prevent  this,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  hold  those  who  engage  in 
such  practices  fully  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts. 

".  .  .  'ihe  decision  to  engage  in  such  activi- 
ties carries  with  it  the  full  responsibility 
to  accept  punishment;  and  punishment  on 
thi.5  campus  under  these  circumstances  and 
I'jv  .such  acts  is  going  to  be  instant  and  suffi- 
cient to  the  cause." 

If  society  is  to  take  back  control  of  Its 
functions,  the  trumpet  must  sound  as  clear 
from  all  levels  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
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COMMUNITY    SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    KHUDE    I.SLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
frequentlv  and  wisely  been  said  that  real 
nrogiess  must  come  from  within— that  if 
a  communny  or  individual  is  to  improve, 
.such  improvement  must  basically  come 
U'om  within  that  yroup  or  individual. 

Monev,  we  are  rapidly  finding  out,  is 
not  the  answer  to  our  social  problems.  It 
i.s  a  means  toward  progress  in  certam 
areas  of  society  but  the  true  substance 
of  improvemeiit  lies  within  the  individual 
or  the  community. 

Material  welfare  is  not  enough  to 
solve  the  social  problems  of  our  time. 
This  has  been  well  manifested  in 
Sweden,  which  boasts  perhaps,  the  great- 
est welfare  .state  yet  still  is  plagued  by 
numerous  crucial  social  problems. 

Too  often,  in  our  mad  rush  toward 
'social  improvement,  we  overlook  the 
contribution  that  can  be  realized  from 
those  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  can  best 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. .    ,    , 

If  a  group  manifests  its  desire  to  help 
themselves,  then  great  progress  can  be 
realized  through  outside  help. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  in  this  day  and 
age  of  social  consciousness  that  greater 
effort  is  not  made  by  those  so  able  to  help 
themselves. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  of  an  account 
of  a  very  spirited  group  of  citizens  that 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  im- 
prove their  community.  The  group  is 
known  as  the  Bourdon  Boulevard  Im- 
provement Committee  and  consists  of  the 
residents  of  a  housing  project  in  Woon- 
socket.  R.I. 

The  eloquent  account  of  their  activi- 
ties toward  self -improvement  appeared 
in  the  May  17  edition  of  the  Woonsocket 
Call.  It  is  written  by  a  very  able  journal- 
ist and  friend.  Miss  Louise  Lind,  and  is 
indeed  worthy  of  note  by  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  this  article,  entitled 
"Housing    Project    Residents    Improve 
Their  Lot,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Housing  Project    Residents  Improve  Their 
Lot 
(By  Louise  J.  Lind) 
The  winds  of   change  have  been   blowing 
through  Bourdon  Boulevard  these  past  few 
months. 

It  all  started  last  summer  when  four  young 
women,  volunteers  from  the  Inner  City 
Apostolate  of  Providence,  breezed  into  the 
Falrmount  housing  project  and  pointed  out 
to  the  tenants  that  they  themselves  possessed 
means  for  improving  their  lot. 

There  was  no  denying  it:  Bourdon  Boule- 
vard had  a  poor  image. 

"Just  apply  for  credit  somewhere  and  see 
the  merchant's  face  change  when  he  sees  you 
write  your  address,"  says  one  resident. 

"Just  go  to  a  hospital  and  see  the  nurses 
freeze  when  they  find  out  you're  from  Bour- 
don Boulevard,"  says  another.  "You  can  teU 
they're  thinking,  'oh,  another  one  of  those!' 

Not  only  that,  but  many  tenants  were  dis- 
satisfied with  what  they  felt  was  Inadequate 
street  lighting,  .speeding  cars,  and  poor  serv- 
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1,-e  from  the  .i-y  as  :ar  rvs  yKAice  protection 
and  snow  removal  were  concerned. 

So  after  atu-nding  a  few  of  the  volunteers 
coffee  hours  last  summer,  a  handful  of  cou- 
ples scheduled  a  meeting  Aug.  22  In  Mr.  ana 
Mrs  John  K.  SuUlvan's  apartment  at  175 
Bourdon  Blvd.  .So  many  people  showed  up, 
the  assembly  was  moved  outside. 

That  is  where  and  when  the  Bourdon 
Boulevard     Improvement     Committee     was 

born. 

Things  have  been  moving  ever  since. 

First  BBIC  leaders  obtained  the  use  of  the 
housing  project's  garage  for  meetings  irom 
-Vlfred  R  Rotatorl.  executive  dU-ector  of  the 
Woonsocket  Housing  Authority  A  few  weeks 
later  Rotatorl  assigned  them  a  vacant  five- 
room  apartment  at  286  Bourdon  Blvd.  as  a 
community  center. 

In  his  next  request  for  funds  from  the  U.b. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Rotatorl  has  included  »100.000  for  a 
real  community  center  like  the  oue  at  Monn 

" "t^'^dance  at  BBIC's  biweekly  business 
sessions  has  never  been  less  than  '20  and  nt 
times  reaches  80,  Chairman  Sullivan  reports. 
It  has  94  members  and  Is  currently  conduct- 
ing a  membership  drive  among  the  residents 
of  the  315  apartments  in  what  is  officiaUy 
named  Veterans  Memorial  Housing  Project 
Sullivan,  an  assembler  for  Nrlmor  Steel 
Corp.  of  North  Uxbridge,  is  chairman  of  the 
BBIC  and  his  wife  is  editor  of  'he  BBIC 
"Gazette."  Ronald  Boulrls  was  the  ^>riglnal 
vice  chairman,  but  he  is  attending  elec- 
tronic school  nights  in  Providence,  so  he  hi.s 
been  named  first  trustee  Instead. 

Albert  Atstupenas  is  vice  chairman.  Walter 
A  Tcssier  Is  director  of  youth  activities  and 
hirs  Tessier  is  treasurer.  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Williams 
is  secretary.  Mrs.  Bennle  Andrews  is  an  al- 
ternate to  the  executive  committee  and  Mrs. 
Theresa  Kenyon  is  an  organizer. 

Quickly  acting  on  gripes  submitted  by 
their  neighbors  on  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
early  in  BBIC  history,  the  committee's  offi- 
cers went  to  see  Public  Safety  DirecUir  John 
A  Reilly,  Director  of  Public  Works  Robert 
b'.  Russ.  members  of  the  School  Committee 
and  the  City  Council.  ^  .^  ,  ,  .  „. 
As  one  cltv  official  said.  "They  told  us 
things  we  should  have  known  already,  but 
didn't." 

Things  began  to  happen  on  Bourdon  Boule- 
vard. ,     , 

The  very  next  day.  Russ  sent  men  to  In- 
spect pot  holes  and  loose  manholes  on  the 
boulevard  and  he  promised  they  wotiid  be 
repaired  as  soon  as  possible.  Mrs.  Willlwns 
assured  him  she  would  call  him  every  day 
until  thev  were.  It  took  about  three  days  for 
the  "first  aid"  repairs  to  be  made.  And 
BBIC  has  been  assured  the  entire  boule- 
vard will  be  repaved  this  summer. 

\  great  Improvement  In  snow  plowing  and 
sanding  service  was  noted  this  wint«r.  Chair- 
man Sullivan  reports. 

"The    year    before,    it    was    sometimes    2 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  were  able 

to  get  our  cars  out  of  the  project  to  go  to 

work."  .        , 

BBIC  does  not  get  everything  it  wants,  of 

course.  ,      ^   , 

Its  members  were  too  late  with  their  re- 
ciuest  for  bus  transportation  for  the  78 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  who 
me  In  the  project.  The  budget  lor  the  school 
department  had  already  been  adopted. 

However  association  leaders  learned  a 
great  deal  from  this  experience,  and  you  can 
just  bet  they  will  be  present  at  the  public 
hearing  when  the  1968-69  budget  is  being 
drawn  up.  Edward  J.  Condon,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  has  assured  them  they 
will  be  notified  in  writing  ahead  of  time. 

The  BBIC's  relationship  with  the  Woon- 
socket Housing  Authority  has  been  a  happy 
one  from  the  beginning. 

"They're  improving  the  image  of  the  proj- 
ect and  the  attitudes  of  the  tenants,"  says 
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Rotatorl.  "Ifs  worked  out  very  weU^  I  go  W 
their  meetings  from  time  to  t^"^' "^^"P^^" 
what  they  can  aak  for  and  ask  them,  lu  re 
turn   to  help  us." 

One  woman  was  heard,  slgnlUcantly.  to  re- 
mark. "And  our  image  of  you  improved,  Mr. 
RolaU>rl,  since  we  got  to  know  you  better^ 

•He's  tough,  but  he's  fair,"  seems  to  be  the 
tenants'  general  opinion  of  their  landlord 

in  addition  to  Rotatorl,  BBIC  leaders  have 
c  tiled  in  all  kinds  of  experts  to  counsel  them. 
Thev  have  discu-ssed  their  plans  and  prob- 
lems at  their  meetings  with  Albert  Butler  of 
the  YMCA,  Miss  Louise  Allen  and  Miss  Nao„n 
Sawver  of  the  YWCA,  the  Rev.  Doi^ald  V. 
Walker  of  St.  James  Baptist  Church  Mrs 
Rllu  Reed,  John  J  Q-Duy  ai^d  '-■harles  K 
Gould  of  the  Woonsocket  school  lUtondante 
office,  Charles  R.  Peloquin  of  SPAC  and  with 
City  Councilman  John  A.  Cummlngs.  who 
lives  on  uearby  Ihlrd  Ave. 

Members  have  attended  some  ol  Cum- 
mlngs' public  gripe  sessions'  in  City  Hall. 
Thev  have  traveled  to  Morin  HelghU  to  con- 
fer with  residents  of  the  housing  project 
there  on  their  rights  and  how  they  can  work 
toward  making  a  belter  cummunlty.  r»;o Rep- 
resentatives went  to  the  Stat*  House  April  23 
for  a  meeting  with  Governor  Chafee.  welfare 
md  legislative  leaders  and  members  ol  the 
Rhode  Island  Fair  Welfare  Organiziitlou. 

BBIC  arranged  a  talk  April  24  in  Globe 
Park  Elementary  School  during  which  the 
Rev  Henrv  Shelton  and  Dal  Nichols,  both  of 
the  Fair  Welfare  group,  spoke  on  the  rights 
of  welfare  recipients.  .,„,*,„ 

Some  members  on  welfare  l.wk  part  in  the 
sil-ln  recently  at  the  Front  St.  welfare  office. 
Armand  Beuvisoliel.  SPAC's  consumer  edu- 
cation expert,  will  .-.ddress  BBIC  later  this 
i^pring  SPAC's  consumer  education  expert, 
"will  address  BBIC  later  this  spring. 

on  April  1 .  more  than  25  BBIC  members 
attended  a  City  Council  hearing  lit  support 
of  the  re-designaiion  of  SPAC  as  Woon- 
socket's  anti-poverty  agency.  While  remain- 
ing independent  of  SPAC,  the  BBIC  co- 
oi^rates  with  and  beneuu  from  the  services 
of  the  anti-poverty  organization.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Symynkiewlcz.  SPAC  neighborhood 
worker,  regularly  attends  the  meetings  at  28b 
Bourdon  Blvd. 

Es'^entially,  however,  BBIC  Is  for  Bourdon 
Boulevard  people  who  want  to  solve  Bourdon 
Boulevard  problems  with  their  own  inl^-f  "^'^ 
Justiiiably  cr  not,  some  members  feel  that 
"Fairmount  people  don't  waul  us.  So  well 
work  things  out  by  ourselves." 

Christma£time  gave  BBIC  Its  first  oppor- 
tunity to  flex  Us  muscles. 

With  less  than  450  in  the  treasury,  the 
tenants'  organization  decided  to  provide  gim 
and  eniertaiumenl  for  all  the  young  children 
of  the  housing  project,  many  of  whom  belong 
to  welfare  families.  It  took  four  separate 
parties,  because  the  apartment-community 
center  is   so  small.   But   it   got   done! 

Ihe  first  step  Sullivan  took  was  to  name 
a  "scrounge  committee. "  Its  members  were 
Mrs.  Tessier,  Mrs.  Bennle  Andrews,  ^.rs 
Atstupenas  and  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

"•niey  visited  merchants  everywhere— 
Woonsocket,  Pawtucket,  Cumberland.  If  you 
want  names  of  people  who  helped  us,  we  ve 
got  them,"  reports  Mrs.  Williams,  pulling 
out  her  secretary's  notebook. 

"We  had  the  best  Christmas  of  anyone, 
recalls  Atstupenas.     We  all  got  hoarse  slng- 

'"ilrs  Cleora  Coleman  recited  Christmas 
poetry  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Andrews, 
played  the  piano  for  caroling.  There  were 
refreshments  and  Tessier  delighted  the  chil- 
dren bv  claying  the  role  of  Santa  Claus. 

On  Jan^  12,  still  Imbued  with  holiday  spirit, 
BBIC  members  served  a  "Thank  You''  buf- 
fet supper  in  their  community  center  for  all 
the  people  from  the  Woonsocket  Housing 
AuthorltV,  the  City  Council,  the  School  De- 
partment, the  two  "Y's"  and  BPAC  who  had 
helped  them  launch  their  flourishing  orga- 
nization. 
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The  list  of  activities  in  tHe  BBIC  center  at 
286  Bourdon  Blvd    leaves  one  breathlesa 

The  adults  hold  their  business  meetings 
there  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  of 
each  month  and  conduct  whist  parties  on* 
alternate  Mondays  Money  raised  at  the  card 
parties  will  be  used  to  pay  for  trips  for  the 
youngsters    this    summer. 

On  Tuesdays.  Tessler  and  Atstupenas  teach 
arts   and  crafts  to   15-   to    19-year-old   boys] 
The   teenagers   have   held   a   few  "dress   up'' 
parties,   and   numerous  Informal   pls-za   par-»^ 
ties  and  record  hops.  : 

Recently  they  threw  a  double  blrthdai 
party  for  Tessler  and  Atstupenas. 

"The  more  responsibility  we  ^ve  the  kids 
the  better  they  behave,"  Mrs.  Williams  re 
marks.  . 

Teenagers  pay  15  cents  a  "week  dues  and 
have  conducted  *  few  cake  sales  at  Warwlcl{ 
Shoppers  World.  "They  wouldn't  let  us  help; 
f";ther."  says  Tessier.  "They're  saving  for  4 

n  "  > 
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tnp,  too 

On  Wednesday  nights.  Mrs  Tessier  teache^ 
^.rls  how  to  knit  and  Mrs.  Williams  has  .-^ 
class  in  cooking  for  boys.  Dennis  Duboii 
teaches  another  group  of  boys  how  to  ;issemi 
bip  model  cars.  5 

Thursdays  are  for  the  12-  to  14-year-olds, 
Tessier  ijlxects  a  business  meeting;  they  play 
gaoies;  th,ey  dance  Gilbert  Dubois  is  t^-ach^J 
ing  carpentry  to  some  of  them.  { 

On  Saturday,  the  yoiuurer  children  gathe^ 
at  the  center  for  games  and  crafts.  Mrsl 
Charles  Andrews  is  teaching  little  girls  how  td 
knit  Sometimes,  men  of  the  BBIC  take  th^ 
youngsters  to  visit  such  places  .is  Archwajjf 
Cookies,  No.  2  Fire  Station  or  the  PnllcJ 
Station. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  more  than  150  of  th^ 
very  youngest  tot«  engaged  in  a  grand  Easte^ 
egg  hunt  on  the  grounds  behind  the  com* 
munity  center.  { 

Friday  seems  to  be  the  only  night  of  th^ 
week  on  which  there  Is  no  regularly  sched- 
uled event  at  the  center. 

Free  use  of  the  center-  for  private  parties 
Is  one  of  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
BBIC.  When  reminded  that  there  were  not 
n-.tny  opportunities  to  enjoy  this  advantage-; 
-Vfrs  WtHiams  boasted,  "BBIC  can  do  any- 
thing. If  necessary,  well  arrange  <m  eight- 
day  week!" 

Several  mouths  ago.  BBIC  was  inatrumen- 
tiil  in  settiiig  up  a  corps  of  "walkers." 

The  "walkers"  are  older  school  children, 
members  of  the  Junior  Police  Patrol,  who 
were  a,ssigned  by  Officer  O'Day  to  accompany 
primary  grade  pupils  walking  between  the 
project  and  Second  Ave  School,  This  wa^ 
done  after  BBIC  complained  to  school  au- 
thorities that  three  or  four  youngsters  had 
been  accosted  by  a  man  in  the  neighborhood. 

Membership  in  the  BBIC  costs  a  dollar  it 
yeiir  Among  its  benefits  are  a  car  pool  for 
residents  who  want  to  go  marketing,  trans- 
portation to  the  hospital  in  emergencies  and 
•jumping"  batteries  or. going  for  parts  when 
cars  won't  start  on  cold  winter  mornings. 

Summer  is  coming  and  there  are  more  than; 
$300  in  the  BBIC  treasury.  Mrs.  Kenyon  ha^ 
obtained  bids  from  bus  companies  for  trip^ 
to  Rhode  Island  beaches,  parks  and  other 
points  of  interest.  The  men  .ire  planning  to 
take  the  boys  on  an  overnight  camning  trip 
and  on  some  fishing  excursions.  They  plan 
to  attend  a  Red  Sox  game  .ind  to  visit  Quon- 
set  Naval  Air  Station. 

One  indication  that  BBIC  is  earning  recog- 
nition ;vs  an  influential  community  organiza- 
tion is  the  appointment  by  Mayor  Lussier 
of  BBIC's  chairman.  Sullivan,  to  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Board  on  April  23. 

If  those  four  girls  from  the  Inner  City 
Apostolate  covild  only  see  how  the  seeds  they 
planted  last  summer  have  grown! 

Sullivan  recalls  with  of  touch  of  wonder  in 
his  voice,  "You  )iiBow.  one  of  those  girls. 
Lucille  from  Providence,  was  losing  her  eye-, 
sight.  She  wanted  to  do  something  worth-r 
whUe  before  she  became  blind."  i  j 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  interested  to  learn  that  an  exhibit 
designed  as  a  showcase  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  is  being  planned  for  the 
Washington  area.  A  iii'oup  of  prominent 
industrialists  are  working  out  plans  for 
this  permanent  exhibition  of  American 
industry.  I  understand  the  group  in 
charge  has  under  consideration  three 
sites  in  nearby  Virginia.  Senator  Charles 
Potter,  who  served  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  is  president  of  tJie  group. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star.  Donald  B.  Hadley.  the  paper's  fi- 
nancial   editor,    outlined    plans    of    the 
group  for  this  exhibition.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  what  is 
being  planned  and  I  submit  Mr.  Hadley's 
article  for  your  consideration: 
Permanent  :>how  by  Industry  M.'iPrED  in 
Nearby  Virginia 
'  ( By  Donald  B.  Hadley) 

I  Prominent  industrialists  across  the  coun- 
try have  jolued  in  planning  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition oi  American  industry,  which  is 
to  occupy  a  tract  of  around  1.000  acres  in 
nearby  Virginia. 

They  have  contributed  around  $85,000  for 
preliminary  planning  and  organized  a  devel- 
opment corporation,  the  United  States  Ex- 
hibition of  Science  and  Industry.  Inc..  which 
is  negotiating  with  eight  national  founda- 
tions to  provide  $300,000  for  drafting  a 
master  plan. 

Plans  for  tlie  big  project  were  disclosed 
here  yesterday  by  John  J.  Stack  Jr,,  former 
banker  and  industrial  consultant,  who  Is 
serving  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
new  corporation. 

Sen.  Charles  Potter.  R-Mich.,  is  president 
,and  Clark  Thompson,  former  Democratic 
/epresentfttive  from  Texas,  is  board  chair- 
man. Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  Tr\ideau.  USA  re- 
tired, president  of  Gulf  Research  Corp.  In 
Pittsburgh,  is  vice  chairman  of  the  board, 
Trudeau  is  a  former  Chief  of  Army  Intelli- 
gence and  Army  Research. 

WIN6    STRC>NG    SUPPORT 

The  proposal  has  beenngathering  a  lot  of 
steam  without  any  publicity  for  the  last  year 
and  has  lieen  endorsed  in  individual  letters 
from  President  Johnson.  Gov.  Godwin  of 
Virginia  and  91  members  of  the  Senate. 

More  than  700  major  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness firms  have  been  canvassed,  including 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  trade  as- 
sociations and  the  response  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. In  50  personal  interviews  with 
the  heads  ctf  large  industries,  the  project  re- 
ceived unanimous  endorsement. 

.The  organization  has  studied  22  possible 
sites  In  nearby  Virginia  and  these  have  been 
narrowed  to  three.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
locate  it  as  close  to  Washington  as  possible. 

Sen,  Potter  said  the  exhibition  will  be 
designed  as  a  showcase  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  which  in  particular  would  be 
aimed  at  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
children  who  come  to  Washington  to  view 
the  halls  of  government. 

"It  will  provide  a  peek  into  the  future  of 
the  accomplishments  and  plans  of  American 
industry,  capital,  labor  and  government," 
be  said. 

PRIVATE     FINANCING     SEEN 

Financed  entirely  by  private  business  and 
Industry,  the  huge  exhibition  would  provide 


a  center  where  corporations  could  maintain 
exhibits  of  their  products,  their  job  oppor- 
tunities and  for  marketing  of  products,  for 
foreign  purchasing  missions  lor  Investors 
and   many   other   purposes. 

An  exhibitor  would  be  required  to  man 
each  exhibit  and  change  the  displays  con- 
stantly so  that  it  would  not  become  simply 
a  museum.  Unlike  the  Smithsonian  with  Its 
emphasis  on  the  past,  the  new  exhibition 
would  place  the  emphasis  on  the  future  and 
the  ways  in  which  America  has  attained  the 
highest  standards  of  living  through  coopera- 
tion of   government,   capital   and   labor. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  sup- 
porting plans  for  Informing  young  people 
about  possible  careers  In  private  business 
and  opportunities  to  get  financial  assistance 
by  enrolling  In  educ4itlonal  programs  of 
various  corporations, 

A  leading  Washington  banker  who  is  on 
the  board  of  the  development  corporation 
said  he  felt  the  educational  opportunities  and 
nationwide  importance  of  the  project  could 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  He  predicted  the 
exhibition  will  become  one  of  the  top  tourist 
attractions  of  the  nation. 

Stack  said  that  Gov.  Godwin  of  Virginia 
has  met  twice  with  exhibition  planners  and 
given  assurance  that  as  soon  as  a  site  is  se- 
lected, the  state  will  move  promptly  to  keep 
the  section  clear  of  undesirable  developments 
as  was  done  at  Williamsburg. 

Negotiations  for  the  $300,000  master  plan 
financing  have  been  conducted  so  far  with 
two  foundations,  but  conferences  have  been 
scheduled  with  six  others. 

The  master  plan  would  Include  a  model  of 
the  project  and  would  require  the  work  of 
architects,  planning  firms,  and  feasibility 
.studies. 

It  would  answer  two  major  questions:  How 
many  people  can  be  expected  to  visit  the  ex- 
hibition: and  how  much  would  exhibitors 
ije  reqvUred  to  pay  per  square  foot. 

Russia  has  had  a  similar  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  state  industries  and  products  in 
Moscow  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  planning 
to  replace  it  with  a  much  larger  one.  Stack 
said. 

The  Russian  exhibition  covers  511  acres 
and  its  87  buildings  were  visited  by  more 
than  16  million  people  in  1966.  he  said  More 
than  135.000  pieces  of  equipment  are  on  dis- 
play and  visitors  are  told  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Soviet  system. 

A  new  tract  of  1.250  acres  now  is  being 
developed  to  replace  the  present  exhibition. 
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THE  NEW  APPROACH  IN  CHESTER, 
PA. 


HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 


It    PrNN-^Yi: .\Tn\ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  WATKINS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
report  today  on  a  new,  but  extremely 
efTective  approach  to  the  housing  bli.sht 
causing  decay  in  our  cities,  which  has 
been  started  in  the  city  of  Chester,  Pa. 

A  group  of  dedicated  citizens  in  my 
home  district  have  organized  the  Housing 
Development  Corp.  of  Chester — HDCC — 
and  within  2  months  plan  to  start  con- 
struction on  the  first  of  300  units  of  low- 
cost  housing  there. 

It  is  being  done  with  a  minimal  amount 
of  Goverment  financial  aid  or  redtape, 
since  three  banks— Delaware  County  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Fidelity  Bank,  and  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank — have 
agreed  to  commit  $1  million  each  to  this 
imdertaking. 


This  S3  million  will  be  used  to  con- 
struct homes  in  the  $6,000  to  $9,000  range 
under  Federal  Housing  Administration 
6-percent  mortgages. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  agreed 
to  underwrite  30  low-cost  units  under 
its  221-H  program,  allowing  persons 
meeting  Federal  poverty  standards  to  buy 
a  home  at  3 -percent  interest  with  no 
downpayment. 

Mr  William  J.  Coopersmith,  a  Chester 
businessman  who  was  among  those  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  new 
approach,  has  promised  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  producing  concrete  lesults. 
Rather  than  tui-ning  to  more  studies,  Mr. 
Coopersmith  has  pledged  that  the  flnst 
20  units  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated  will 
be  underway  shortly  and  that  they  in 
turn  would  be  used  for  interim  housing 
for  other  persons  whose  present  homes 
will  then  be  renovated. 

Interestingly  enough,  he  has  quoted 
FHA  officials  as  saying  the  pi'oposal  "is 
terrific,  becau.se  it's  so  simple,"  but  then 
warning  that  "because  it's  simple,  it  will 
probably  bug  all  the  planners," 

Perhaps  this  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
many  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day— ignoring  the  simple,  direct  ap- 
proaches to  solving  our  problems  and  be- 
coming so  mired  in  bureaucratic  redtape 
tha.  little  is  ever  accomplished  to  help 
our  i>eople. 

Personally,  I  am  impressed  with  this 
new.  direct  approach,  which  relies  for 
success  on  private  enterprise  and  doing 
what  must  be  done,  I  commend  this  pro- 
gram and  this  approach  to  every  city  of 
our  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

was  unfailing  in  the  consideration  and 
courtesy  which  he  showed  younger 
Members  only  increased  the  high  regard 
in  which  I  held  him. 

Speaker  Martin  was  a  patriot  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word:  he  was  also  a 
gracious  and  kindly  hiunan  being. 


SPEAKER  MARTIN 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

'  iF    C.M.IFOKMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Joe  Martin  was  a  loss  to  us  all, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  great  cit- 
izen of  Mas.sachusetts  and  the  United 
States  earned  both  his  titles,  "Mr. 
Speaker"  and  "Mr.  Republican."  He  wore 
both  of  them  well. 

His  record  of  service  was  nearly  un- 
precedented. During  his  42  years  in  this 
body,  he  was  the  leader  of  his  party  for 
20  years  and  .Speaker  for  four.  He  pre- 
sided over  five  national  conventions. 

Although  the  dominant  figure  in  his 
party  for  many  years.  Joe  Martin  was 
never  a  irarrow  partisan.  He  worked 
closely  with  a  great  Democratic  Speaker, 
Sam  Rayburn.  to  help  guide  our  country 
through  some  of  the  truly  momentous 
periods  of  her  history.  The  United  States 
and  the  free  world  are  far  stronger  to- 
day because  of  the  type  of  leadership 
provided  by  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Ray- 
bum. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  is  1963.  Mr. 
Martin  had  already  been  here  38  years. 
Becau.se  of  his  towering  reputation,  he 
was  of  course  well  known  to  me  before 
I  actually   met   him.   Ttie   fact   that  he 


REGISTER  AND  VOTE 


HON   THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

•    i      :.t:V.       ..;;.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
presidential  election  year  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  leading  the  way  in 
calling  the  attention  of  all  citizens  to  the 
vital  importanc:^  for  eveo'one  to  reg- 
ister and  vote. 

This  morning,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  on  hand  as  Postmaster  General  W, 
Marvin  Watson  unveiled  the  design  of 
the  'Register  and  Vote"  ixistage  stamp 
which  is  to  be  issued  on  June  27, 

The  6-cent  staicp  will  provide  impor- 
tant and  frequent  leminder  for  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  American  Herit- 
age Foundation  and  other  groups  seek- 
ing to  obtain  increa.sed  voter  participa- 
tion in  election  tlii-oughout  the  Nation. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  that  the 
message  on  the  stamp  is  'aimed  dii-ectly 
at  cvei-y  citizen  who  truly  cares  for  his 
counti"y  and  v.'ho  wishes  to  keep  the 
faith  with  past  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  reg- 
ister and  vote." 

Recalling  the  closeness  of  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1960,  Postmaster 
General  Watson  .said  the  decision  on  the 
basis  of  less  of  113,000  votes  clearly 
proves  that  "your  vote  does  count." 

"Let  your  voice  be  heard,"  the  Post- 
master General  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  very 
appropriate  remarks  by  the  Postma.ster 
Geiieral : 

Remarks  by  Postmaster  General  W.  M.-^rvin 
Watson  at  the  Unveh^inc  of  the  Register 
AND  Vote  Stamp,  Mat  21,  1968 
•Register  and  Vote"  is  the  message  of  the 
stamp  being  unveiled  today.  It  is  a  message 
of  fundamental  Importance  to  every  thinking 
American.  It  is  a  message  aimed  directly  at 
every  citizen  who  truly  cares  lor  his  country 
and  who  wishes  to  keep  faith  with  past  gen- 
erations of  Aniericnn-s  who  made  it  possible 
for  US  to  register  and  vote. 

Perhaps  that  message  was  best  summed  up 
by  President  Johnson  when  he  witnessed  the 
certification  of  the  24th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  amendment  that  abolished 
the  poll  tax. 

On  that  occasion,  the  President  ."lald. 
"There  can  now  be  no  one  too  poor  to  \ote. 
There  is  no  longer  a  tax  on  his  rights.  The 
only  enemy  to  voting  that  we  face  today  is 
Indifference.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  treat 
casually  what  other  people  in  other  lands  are 
ready  to  die  for." 

Americans  are  willing  to  fight  to  protect 
the  weak  .  .  .  willing  to  share  with  the  under- 
privileged .  .  .  willing  to  contribute  -n  every 
way  to  a'isure  that  peoples  of  other  countries 
have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  how 
they  shall  be  governed.  And  by  whom. 

It  is  almost  ironic  that  we  Americans  are 
ready  to  die  for  this  privllegoof  voting  for 
others.  Ironic  because  f/iesc  veWie  statistics 
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on  voting  In  this  country:  In  1960,  there  were 
180  million  Americans,  60  per  cent  or  108 
million  were  eligible  to  vote,  but  only  69  mil- 
lion or  38  per  cent  actually  voted  This  means 
that  about  19  per  cent  of  the  qualified  \oters 
of  this  country  actually  determined  the  I960 
elections.  This  Is  minority  rule,  pure  and 
simple,  uith  the  consent  of  ihr  people. 

Compare  this  record  with  that  of  recent 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  where  80.8  per 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  cast  their  ballots 
on  September  11,  1966. 

The  1960  election  was  the  most  direct  and 
vivid  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual vote.  It  was  decided  by  less  than 
113.000  votes.  To  anyone  who  knows  this  fig- 
ure, the  message  comes  ihrouRh  loud  and 
clear.  Your  vote  coinits' 

rhe  postage  stamp  which  will  be  unveiled 
here  today  will  .ser\e.  I  trust,  as  a  reminder 
to  every  American  that  voting  Is  lils  precious 
privilege  and  his  hliihest  duly. 

We  lought  a  great  world  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  lor  Democracy. 

We  lought  a  .second  world  war  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  today  agaln.st 
those  who  would  deny  this  privilege  to  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Despite  these  terrible  sacrifices,  a  callous 
unconcern  lor  our  own  rights  at  home  con- 
tinues to  be  displayed. 

Through  this  "Register  and  Vot€"  sUmp. 
we  join  the  American  Herlt.%ge  Foundation 
and  other  concerned  citizens  in  repeating 
that  message.  Register  and  vote  Let  .i/oiir 
voice  be  lieard. 


DETERRENTS  TO  ASSAULTS  ON 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON    JOHN  n.  HUNT 

UF    NFW    .TFRSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  alarm- 
ing increa.se.s  in  crime  rates  throughout 
the  countn.-.  it  is  indeed  imperative  that 
measures  be  taken  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement techniques  and  criminal  jus- 
tice. More  than  thi.-;.  however.  i)enalties 
commen.surate  with  the  crime  must  be 
prescribed  and  the  tools  made  available 
to  a.ssure  effective  enforcement.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  i^otential  criminal  who 
must  be  deterred  rather  than  the  law 
enforcement  authority. 

A  .step  in  this  direction  wss  taken  on 
Mav   20.    1968,   when   the   Hou.se   over- 
whelmingly passed  H.R.  15387.  a  mea.sure 
which  I  fully  endorse.  In  consideration  of 
the  increasing  frequency  of  assaults  on 
postal  employees,  who  arc  afforded  less 
protection  of  the  law  than  the  mail  itself. 
H.R.  15387.  as  passed,  will  provide  two  ad- 
ditional  deterrents   to   assaults   against 
postal  field  service  employees  while  ihty 
are  engaged  in  the  lierformancc  of  their 
official  duties  by  first,  "providing  specific 
statutory  authority   for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  take  appropriate  di.sciplinarj' 
action  against  any  postal  field  service 
employee   who  assaults   another   postal 
employee  cnga,9red  in.  or  on  account  of. 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties"; 
and,  second,  "by  adding  po.^tmasters  ahd 
all  other  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service  to  the  class  of  postal  employees, 
which  now  includes  only  post  office  in- 
spectors, who  are  covered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  which  fix  Federal 
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criminal  penalties  for  any  person  who  as- 
saults or  kills  certain  Federal  employees 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties." 

Although  recommendations  to  include 
other  groups  of  Federal  employees  within 
the  provisions  of  Federal  criminal  laws 
xere  considered  not  to  be  substantiated 
by  sufBcient  evidence.  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  strong  interest  shown  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  spur  prompt  action  on  two 
measures  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  H.R. 
13030  and  H  R.  13031  would  make  it  un- 
lawful to  assault  or  kill  any  member  of 
the  armed  services  engaged  in  the  per- 
formajice  of  his  official  duties  while  on 
duty  under  orders  of  the  President.  The 
increasing  use  of  Federal  troops,  and  in 
some  ixutances  federalized  National 
Guardsmen,  to  assist  the  civilian  law 
enforcement  authorities  in  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
during  riots  or  other  major  civil  disturb- 
ances is.  I  believe,  clear  and  compelling 
eT.der.re  that  such  members  of  the  armed 
sen  Ices  are  entitled  to  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A   TIMELY   WARNING 


Mail  -h  1068 


HON.  JOE  MARTIN 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLIN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

.Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  saddened  when  we  learned  of 
the  passing  of  the  late  Speaker  Joe 
Martin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  that 
ever  served  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  had  more  real 
friends  than  the  late  Speaker  Martin. 

My  office,  when  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton, was  almost  directly  across  the  hall 
from  Speaker  Martin's  office  and  I 
leaned  heavily  on  him  for  advice.  I  never 
approached  a  Speaker  of  the  House  that 
had  more  consideration  for  a  fresliman 
Congressman  than  Speaker  Martin.  He 
always  had  time  to  discuss  any  and  all 
problems  with  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. Speaker  Martin  contributed 
so  much  to  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try- during  his  service  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  especially  during  the 
time  he  was  serving  as  Speaker.  I  con- 
sidered him  one  of  the  best  personal 
friends  I  have  had  during  my  lifetime. 
We  have  had  some  great  men  serve  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  dur- 
ing my  lifetime  that  possessed  the  com- 
mon touch  of  all  the  Members  as  did 
the  late  Speaker  Joe  Martin. 

I  know  that  he  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  dignity  and  tiie 
prestige  of  the  Congress  at  all  times  and 
we  can  use  more  Members  of  this  great 
body  of  Joe  Martin's  type  during  these 
confiised  times  we  are  experiencing. 

I  know  that  this  country  is  a  better 
place  to  live  because  Joe  Martin  became 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  great  contribution  to  this 
country  and  especially  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  never  be  for- 
gotten 


HON   JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    AI,ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  rightfully  concerned  over 
the  dramatic  increase  in  crime  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  coupled 
with  the  spreading  scourge  of  rioting  and 
civil  disorder  in  our  Nation's  cities.  In 
such  a  context.  Mr.  Henrj'  J.  Taylor  re- 
cently gave  a  timely  warning  to  our 
counti-y  in  outlining  a  16-point  program 
"for  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States."  The  United  States  is  the  greatest 
free  Republic  this  world  has  ever  known, 
and  a  land  of  hope  and  opportunity  for 
all  its  people.  It  is,  however,  at  present 
threatened  by  the  violent  actions  of  a 
criminal,  extremist,  and  subversive  mi- 
nority, coupled  with  an  attitude  of  per- 
missiveness and  even  encouragement  of 
civil  disobedience  on  the  part  of  iwlitical 
and  religious  leaders.  Since  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  every  American  can 
only  be  protected  within  the  framework 
of  law.  it  is  high  time  people  in  high 
places  and  low  became  aroused  to  the 
dangers  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness  and 
determined  to  set  our  house  in  order 
while  it  still  stands.  To  this  end  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  article  included  herewith: 
I  From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Mav 
7.19681 

For  the  United  States  the  Road  to  Des- 
truction Has  16  Markers 
( By  Hcm-y  J.  Taylor  i 
A  li3-point  program  for  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States; 

( 1 )  Pound  home  the  preachment  of  in- 
dividual rights  instead  of  Individual  respon- 
sibility. Preach  the  sick  sentimentality  that 
condones  crimin.iUty  as  society's  fault  and 
dismisses  the  individual  from  responsibility. 

(2)  Go  easy  on  anarchy. 

(3)  Glorify  cowardice  as  Intellectualism 
and  appeasement  as  enlightenment.  Steal 
the  liberal  label  and  falsify  the  contents  of 
the  bottle. 

(4)  Sneer  at  patriotism.  Teach  the  youth 
to  shun  the  battlefield.  "Be  a  lover — not  a 
fighter."  And  if  the  enemy  Is  a  fighter,  not  a 
lover?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  repeatedly  stated:  "The  Vietnam  War 
must  be  topped  and  one  way  is  to  have 
•peace  rallies'  like  we  have  'freedom  rallies'." 
But  would  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  allow  those  parades 
in  the  place  that  Is  holding  up  the  peace — 
Hanoi? 

1 5)  Claim  the  aggressor  can  be  bought  off. 
The  Carthaginians  gave  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  Roman  aggressor  to  prove 
and  guarantee  Carthage's  nonaggresslve  In- 
tent. History  means  nothing? 

|6>  Do  not  require  the  study  of  American 
history.  Two-thirds  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  faU  to  require — require — 
students  to  study  American  history.  One  out 
of  four  of  our  teachers'  colleges  do  not  re- 
quire any  course  in  it.  more  than  half  do  not 
require  any  preliminary  knowledge  of  it.  Yet 
good  citizenship  and  progress  in  American 
ideals  are  admittedly  impossible  without  an 
appreciation  of  our  unique  American  heritage 
and  the  great  sacrifices  it  took  to  establish 
and  preserve  them. 

(7)  Breed  distrust  of  the  military;  belittle 
the  men  who  have  advanced  in  this  responsi- 
ble career  Make  them  seem  ignoble  and  to  lie 
about  tlieir  democratic  purposes  long  enough, 


and  the  military  csUtblishment  on  which  a 
nation's  security  must  depend  becomee  only 
a  hollow  shell,  inconipeteiii  for  a  country's 
defense. 

(8)  Be  patient  with  hippies  who  disrupt 
the  universities  and  other  established  In- 
stlt\itlons  Let  their  protests  take  the  form 
of  sit-ins.  Ile-ins.  flag-burn  lugs,  draft-card 
burnings  and  mayhem  along  with  missiles 
and  stink  bombs.  The  first  business  of  good 
government  is  to  provide  safety  for  Its  citi- 
zens. Destroy  this. 

(9)  Pound  home  to  the  population  that 
discrimination  and  lack  of  opportunity  ac- 
count for  all  who  are  "underprivileged."  Ig- 
nore individual  capability  and  personal  ap- 
plication entirely.  The  IQ  of  the  American 
population  varies  from  about  50  to  180.  The 
national  dropout  rate  for  college  students, 
reflecting  botli  incapacity  and  failure  to  ap- 
ply one's  self,  exceeds  50  per  cent. 

(10)  Teach  all  "underprivileged"  that 
somebody  el.'^e  owes  them  a  living.  Preach 
this  long  enough  and  it  is  sure  to  create  a 

•march  of  the  poor"  on  the  nation's  capital, 
government  by  city-burning,  government  by 
blackmail.  It  is  also  sure  to  create  a  great 
many  loafers  who  wouldn't  do  a  day's  real 
work  under  any  conditions  whatever.  In  Just 
New  York  City,  during  history's  biggest  boom, 
816.G99  people  (as  of  Febrtiary.  1968)  are 
drawing  relief,  some  for  the  second  and  third 
generations. 

(11)  Emphasize  the  "curing"  of  poverty 
as  the  cure  for  civil  disorders.  The  report 
of  the  President's  National  Adrtsory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  found  that  the 
average  rioter  did  hold  a  Job.  was  not  un- 
employed and  was  better  educated  than  his 
nonrloting  neighbors.  It  completely  demol- 
ished many  of  the  usual  contentions  regard- 
ing the  "causes"  of  the  looting  and  dis- 
orders. 

(12)  Sponsor  tmlimited  government  spend- 
ing. Said  Lenin:  "The  surest  way  to  de- 
struction Is  to  debauch  the  currency." 

(13)  Preach  '•permissiveness. •'  If  "any- 
thing goes"  then,  of  course  everything  goes. 
Every  Internr.l  and  external  enemy  knows  the 
advantages  of  destroying  a  nation's  stand- 
ards. The  rewards  are  as  old  .as  the  Trojan 
horse.  See  that  the  TV.  drama  and  movie 
critics,  book  reviewers,  etc..  accept  the  im- 
moral as  moral,  the  abnormal  as  normal,  the 
obscene  as  valuable.  Countries  that  praise  the 
pigs  in  the  pasture  don't  last  very  long. 

(14)  Infiltrate  or  confuse  the  teachlng- 
talking-writlng  Intelligentsia,  especially 
those  who  work  behind  a  prominent  man  as 
ghost  writers. 

(15)  Draw  the  churches  into  politics.  See 
that  the  churches  gradvially  liquidate  their 
influence  .as  a  spiritual  power,  and  thus  .as 
a  stabilizing  force,  having  ministers  and 
church  leaders  make  the  historic  mistake 
of  using  the  chtirch  itself  as  a  political  lever. 

(16)  Manipulate  the  news. 


May  .21,  1968 


OCCUP.^TIONAL  SAFETY  .VND 
HEALTH  .ACT  OF   1968 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    W.\SHING10N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  has  been  studying  numerous 
bills  cf  major  import,  such  as  the  tax 
surcharge,  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  aiid  im- 
provement of  health  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  one  major  bill  that  I  wish  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  today,  legis- 
lation wliich  will  help  upgrade  working 


conditions  of  the  nearly  80  million  em- 
ployed persons. 

I  refer  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968.  H  R.  14816,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  O'HaraI  and  others. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  will  help  develop  a  strong  partner- 
ship of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
together  with  industry,  labor,  and  sci- 
ence. All  of  these  must  join  together  to 
formiOate  a  program  for  controlling  the 
liealth  threats  and  other  hazards  that 
accompany  earning  a  living. 

The  legislation  sets  up  the  framework 
for  identif%1nR  health  hazards,  so  they 
can  be  lirevented  or  controlled,  and  for 
.setting  standards  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  there  is  a  great  need  to 
do  .sometlung  about  occupational  health 
.ind  safety.  There  are  many  statistics  on 
ijroductivity  and  lives  lost  due  to  occu- 
pationally  caused  illnes.ses  and  injuries. 
One  authoritative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  such  cases  at  336.000  per  year 
in  the  United  States. 

Many  workers  are  exposed  daily  or 
often  to  the  hazards  of  toxic  chemicals, 
physiological  stress,  and  psychological 
pressure. 

The  present  system  of  State  standards 
finds  a  widely  diverse  pattern  of  allowed 
tolerance  levels  and  enforcement.  In  all 
of  the  United  States  last  year,  there  were 
only  some  500  persons  a.ssiened  full  or 
part  time  to  occupational  health  duties 
by  State  and  local  covemnients. 

Mr   Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  text  of 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Philip  R,  Lee.  As- 
.sistanl  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific .Affairs.  E>epartment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  oil  -Apn!  17.  1968: 
Remarks  or  Philip  H    Lee,  MD,  •Assistant 
.Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  Health.  Education, 
AND  Welfare 

Tlie  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968  represents  a  major  and  vital  link  in  the 
chain  of  health  and  health-related  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  four  years.  The  Congress  has 
enacted  more  than  30  laws  since  1963  .aimed 
at  making  good  health,  decent  health  care. 
and  a  livable  environment  realities  for  ;tll 
Americans,  I  need  only  mention  Medicare. 
Medicaid,  maternal  and  child  health  care, 
.air  pollution  control,  the  partnership  for 
health,  and  the  neighborhood  health  centers 
program  to  suggest  the  tremendous  forward 
movement  that  Is  the  record  of  the  present 
Administration  In  improving  the  health  of 
the  Nation. 

But  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
only  make  more  clear  the  distance  we  have 
yet  to  go. 

This  is  a  Nation  of  worlcers — nearly  eighty 
pUllion  of  them  On  the  vitality  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation's  work-force  depends 
the  strength  not  Just  of  our  economy,  but 
of  our  society.  Yet  the  health  of  .American 
workers  is  being  increasingly  threatened  by 
the  very  surroundings  in  which  they  toil,  by 
the  tools  they  use.  the  fumes  they  breathe, 
the  deafening  and  nerve-shattering  noises 
that  are  the  normal  state  of  affairs  in  all  too 
many  workplaces  In  this  country.  And  to 
these  occupational  hazards  must  be  added 
the  thovtsands  of  subtle  and  insidious  threats 
posed  by  radiation,  lasers,  and  a  .steadily 
growing  host  of  chemical  agents  whose  effects 
on  health  are  all  but  unicnown. 

Frankly.  I  don't  think  anyone  knows  the 
full  extent  of   the  occupational  safety  and 
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health  problem  in  this  country.  But  some  of 
the  things  we  do  know  paint  the  outlines  of 
a  bad  and  worsening  picture. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  employed  persons  in 
the  United  States  do  not  have  access  to 
health  protection  where  they  work. 

The  combined  expenditures  lor  occupa- 
tional health  in  42  States,  32  local  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  amount  to  only  about  five  cents  per 
worker  per  year,  a  sum  that  is  ludicrously 
small  in  the  face  of  the  occupational  health 
problem. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  where 
occupational  illnesses  are  reported  and  tabu- 
lated. 27.000  cases  were  uncovered  in  1965 
alone.  If  this  CiUifornla  experience  were  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Nation,  we  could  .assume 
that  there  were  at  least  336.000  cases  of  oc- 
cupational disease  that  year.  But  the  fact  is, 
we  dont  know  how  extensive  occupational 
illness  is,  because  we  don't  have  the  national 
system  for  detecting  and  preventing  this 
intolerable  health  problem. 

This  is  one  reason  why  p;\ssage  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
Is  of  such  critical  importance.  We  need  to 
develop  a  partnership  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  .agencies,  of  industry,  labor,  the  scien- 
tific community — indeed  of  all  those  who  can 
and  must  Join  forces  to  bring  imder  control 
the  health  threau  that  accompany  earning  a 
living. 

This  important  legislation  sets  up  r\  strong 
working  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  which  we  would  greatly 
intensifv  our  efforts  to  Identify  occupational 
health  hazards  so  that  they  can  be  pre- 
vented or  controlled,  so  that  this  Nation  can 
gain  and  keep  the  upper  hand  in  the  sUug- 
gle  to  make  employment  safe  and  healthful, 
rather  than  a  poorly  calculated  risk  to  life 
and  limb. 


STEPS  TO  HELP  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

uF    -NEW     JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  was  pleased  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  effort 
t>ein.g  made  by  25  private  firms  in  ray 
home  city  of  Ti-enton  to  rehabilitate 
housing  in  the  rundown  areas  of  the  city. 
I  did  so  to  illustrate  the  ways  in  which 
private  industry  can  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  center  cities. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  another  example 
of  how  private  industry  in  my  home 
county  of  Mercer  is  working  to  bring  job 
opportunities  to  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. This  effort  is  set  forth  in  a  story 
by  Miss  Donna  Standen  which  appeared 
in  the  May  19  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Times  Adveniser: 

.Alliance   of   Businessmen    Takes  Steps   To 

Help  Unemployed 

(By  Donna  Standen i 

Wanted : 

People  who  care. 

Corporations  that  care. 

Human  being  wilUng  to  extend  a  hand  to 
those  who  need  it. 

And  human  beings  on  a  quest  fc«^  self- 
respect  and  self-esteem. 

These  people — and  businesses — are  wanted 
by  the  Mercer  County  Alliance  of  Business- 
nien  to  find  Jobs  for  hard-core  unemploy- 
ables. 
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This  same  alliance  wants  to  find  the  men 
and  women  to  fill  those  Jobs. 

The  Mercer  County  Alliance  of  Business- 
men (MCAB)  is  a  fledgling  organlzaUon 
started  by  40  concerned  clvlc-mlnded  busi- 
nessmen and  women  who  want  to  find  both 
])ermanent  and  temporary  Jobs  for  Uic  tm- 
employed  and  underemployed. 
most  active  unit 
Tlie  MCAB  is  a  chapter  of  the  New  Jersey 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  To  date  It  is  the 
most  active  chapter. 

In  the  10  days  since  Its  inception  the 
Mercer  chapter  ha*  received  pledges  for  50 
permanent  ixKltlons  and  86  summer  Jobs, 
riie  goal  is  1.200  to  1,500  summer  Jobs  and 
600  full  time  permanent  positions, 

■There  is  no  limit  to  man  and  his  ability." 
says  Philip  Hofmaain,  chairman  ol  the  board 
ofjohnson  &  Johnson.  New  Brunswick.  Gov 
Richard  J  Hughes  appointed  Holmann  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Alliance. 

■Hie  state  alliance  is  closely  related  to  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  whose 
chairman  is  Henry  Ford  2d.  Tlie  National 
Alliance  reaches  50  metropolitan  centers  in 
the  country,  including  Newark  and  Camden 
Tlie  Etat«  alliance  is  geared  to  serve  the  rest 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mercers  chairman  is  dynamic  Barry  Shep- 
.ard.  executive  vice  president  of  The  Acme- 
Hamilton  Manuf.octurlng  Corp 
uses  computer 
Shepard  is  using  a  computer  to  outline  all 
lousinesses  in  Mercer  County.  His  machine  Is 
programming  an  account  number  and  in- 
dustry class  with  eaeh  firm  In  the  county, 
plus  the  number  of  employes  and  [xjsslble 
additions  to  the  employment  rolls. 

His  list  of  firms  in  Mercer  has  come  from 
every  conceivable  source, 

••"There  is  an  immense  duplication  in  the 
area  of  Job  development  .and  human  devel- 
opment," says  Shepard,  'Everyone's  talking 
about  the  problem.  No  ones  doing  anytiilng," 
But  the  40  concerned  people  in  Mercer 
County,  he  says,  have  started  acting.  Each 
of  the  40  has  t>een  given  a  list  of  names  to 
contact  for  pledges  of  Job  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged, 

Shepard  realizes  it  Isn^t  an  easy  Job  to  find 
employers  willing  to  Wke  on  untrained  men, 
■  But  itt  an  Important  one,  trying  to  sell  a 
better  way  of  life  and  a  better  community. 
"Industry  has  both  the  money  and  the 
talent,^'  he  adds.  MCAB  plans  to  put  both  to 
work. 

Neither  the  state  nor  the  Mercer  alliance 
Is  funded  Time,  space,  materials  and  talent 
are  being  donated.  "But  the  more  I  see  it,^ 
he  adds,  "it  is  a  base,  a  starting  point." 

And  MCAB.  according  to  philosophical 
Shepard.  will  go  to  anti-poverty  organiza- 
tions, churches  and  even  saloon-keepers  in 
order  to  find  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
give  them  Job  opportunities. 

•The  history  of  America  Is  the  story  of  job 
opportunity, •'  Shepard  says  softly  as  he 
pauses  to  reflect  his  words.  "What  more  are 
we  talking  about  than  perpetuating  that 
heritage  and  making  it  stronger?" 

The  CF&I  Steel  Corp,  on  South  Broad 
Street,  has  made  office  space  available  to  the 
alliance,  and  a  "Job  Pair"  is  planned  for 
June  1  to  15  at  the  Civic  Center,  when  busi- 
nessmen will  ije  able  to  interview  prospec- 
tive Job  applicants. 

Shepard  is  both  optimistic  and  realistic. 
"We  know  there  are  problems  involved  in 
hiring  unskilled  and  even  illiterate  people. 
And  we  know  most  of  them  have  no  working 
habits,  or  poor  ones,  to  begin  wlth.^' 

But  the  MCAB  will  face  these  problems 
head-on.  Shepard  told  membens  of  the  New 
Jersey  Alliance  the  Mercer  group  Is  trying 
to  have  \mlons  waive  requirements  for  sum- 
mer employes  and  that  they  are  asking  po- 
tential employers  to  drop  educational  re- 
quirements for  Its  employes  and  to  relax 
standards  of  physical  requirements. 
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But  MCAB  planB  something  more  than 
Just  turning  Into  a  gigantic  employment 
senice.  Foll«w-up  attention  is  planned  tor 
those  who  are  placed  In  Jobs. 

"rN    THE    STREAM" 

"The  disadvantaged  person  already  has  en- 
tered the  stream  of  our  conscience,"  says 
Shepard  as  he  pauses  In  reflection.  "Now  let 
him  enter  the  stream  of  our  economy." 

"This  program  has  been  presented  to 
superimpose  over  many  agencies  who  work 
with  a  common  purpose  In  mind.' 


WAUKEGAN    NEWS-SUN    SUPPORTS 
HUMAN  RENE\V'AL  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    May  21,  1968 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  dovAn  aometiiing  constructive  in  be- 
imlf  of  ihe  impoverished  and  disadvan- 
taged citizens  of  our  Nation  is  critical 
indeed.  The  Poor  People'.s  March  dram- 
.itizes  the  plight  of  .some  30  million 
Americans  who  have  not  succeeded  In 
benefitmB  from  oui*  society  of  affluence. 

The  Concfress  cannot  and  should  not 
indulee  m  endless  welfare  prosrams.  Our 
disadvantatred  citizens  want  opportuni- 
ties, not  handouts.  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  point  Uie  way  toward  greater  op- 
portunity through  increased  job  train- 
ing, educational  advantages,  and  encour- 
at-'ini:  uidividual  initiative  and  motiva- 
tion. 

The  Republican  sponsored  human  re- 
newal fund  is  designed  primarily  to  meet 
liiese  needs.  Arsuments  in  belialf  of  the 
Republican  program  were  expressed  con- 
vincingly in  the  Tuesday,  May  16  issue 
of  the  Waukegan  News-Sun — Lake 
County's  only  daily  newspaper — and  a 
leading  journal  circulating  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District   of   Illinois. 

I  am  inserting  this  editorial  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  as 
well  a?  for  the  information  of  all  citizens 
of  'he  Nation: 

H:  :,i,\N-  Renewal  Excellent  Way  To  Fight 
Poverty  Problems 

A  proposal  to  really  do  something  about 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed is  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Aptly  named  the  "Human  Renewal  Fund," 
the  program  is  backed  by  a  group  of  70  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House.  What  makes 
It  such  an  attractive  idea  is  that  It  would  be 
funded  through  cuts  elsewhere  in  the  na- 
tional budget. 

Proposed  is  a  budget  reduction  of  $6.6 
billion,  with  $2.5  billion  to  be  plowed  back 
into  the  Human  Renewal  Fund.  The  net  re- 
duction would  be  54. 1  billion,  and  the  gain 
in  human  resource  would  be  incalculable. 

The  GOP  plan  Is  predicated  on  the  premise 
that  much  of  the  federal  spending  is  for  low 
priority  projects  that,  during  wartime,  can 
well  be  postponed  or  eliminated. 

To  put  the  savings  to  work  the  Republicans 
propose  to  institute  a  Human  RenewatPund. 
The  fund  would  be  aimed  at  promoting  Jobs, 
housing,  education  and  agricultural  revitall- 
zation.  It  would  also  fight  crime,  air  and 
water  pollution  and  help  stop  the  urban  de- 
cay in  )\'ashlngton. 

To  be  postponed  or  eliminated  are  the  huge 
■funds  allocated  to  public  works,  public  buUd- 
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Ings,  non-mllltary  research,  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon,  supersonlo  transport,  and  govern- 
ment public  relations  efforts. 

Other  low  priority  spending  would  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  to  improve  the  nation's 
financial  situation  and  prevent  the  great 
waste  In  human  beings  among  the  poor,  and 
still  provide  ample  funds  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Such  a  realistic  approach  to  government 
spending  is  long  past  due.  Under  the  Human 
Renewal  Fund  the  crisis  in  the  cities  would 
get  immediate  attention,  with  jobs  and  vo- 
cational training  taking  precedence  over  the 
politlc.-Uly  motivated  war  on  poverty  and 
other  such  schemes  which  have  been  com- 
plete failures. 

The  Republican  program  calls  for  a  three 
per  cent  cut  in  federal  civilian  employes  to 
halt  tlie  ever-increeslng  number  working  for 
the  government.  It  would  suspend  for  the 
time  of  crisis  the  construction  of  new  govern- 
ment buildings  in  Washington  and  the  reno- 
vation of  others  which  are  not  necessary.  It 
would  eliminate  for  the  time  being  the  gov- 
ernment's subsidy  of  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties foundation  and  many  additional  spend- 
ing schemes  that  are  not  essential. 

Jobs  and  job  training  would  absorb  $750 
million  of  the  Human  Renewal  Fund,  with 
housing  and  rent  subsidies  taking  another 
$500  million. 

The  need  for  priorities  la  government 
spending  h.^s  long  been  argued  by  those  who 
recognize  the  serious  financial  slump  into 
which  the  nation  has  sunk.  Now  Congress  has 
before  it  a  priorities  list  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  the  distressed  people 
of  the  country. 

The  Human  Renewal  Fund  program  should 
be  adopted  quickly.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  saving  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  hope  for  those  people 
who  are  without  hope. 


May  21,  1968 


THE    ■DOC"  .ABERNATHY  AFFAIR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTnSIAN,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T;S 
Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  deflation  in  the 
savior  image  of  "Doc"  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy  of  SCLC  and  his  clandestine  sex 
dramatizing  with  poor  little  Vivian  Mc- 
Coy Davis  continues  with  new  expostires. 
After  her  denouncing  ole  "Doc,"  Vivian 
Davis  was  made  the  victim  of  vicious  at- 
tacks by  a  periodical  called  Jet  maga- 
zine— possibly  trying  to  rescue  "Doc"  Ab- 
emathy  from  liis  role  as  the  great  de- 
stroyer. Her  husband,  Edward  Davis,  in, 
defense  of  his  spouse  sued  the  owners  of 
Jet  for  libel. 

I  ask  that  the  clerk's  certificate  show- 
ing the  court  judgment  for  Davis  against 
Jet  magazjne,  a  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 
enterprise,  follow : 

[In     the     Circuit     Court     of     Montgomery 
County,  No.  24800) 

Edward   Davis,   Plaujtitt   v.   Johnson   Pub- 
lishing Company,  et  al..  Defendant 

State  of  Alabama. 
Montgomery  County 

I,  John  R.  Matthews,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Montgomery  County  hereby  certify 
that  in  the  above  case  there  was  a  Jury  and 
Verdict  for  the  Plaintiff  in  said  Court  in  the 
sum  of  $67,500.00.  said  judgment  being 
rendered  against  Johnson  Publishing  Com- 
pany on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1960. 

I  further  certify  that  said  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  reduced 


the  Judgment  to  the  sum  of  $45,000.00,  and 
that  on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1960,  said 
Judgment  was  marked  "satisfied  and  dis- 
charged of  record"  by  the  attorneys  repre- 
senting the  Plaintiff,  Edward  Davis. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said 
Circuit  Court  is  hereto  affixed  this  the  14th 
day  of  May,  1968. 

John  R.  Matthews, 
Clerk,  Circuit  Court,  Montgomery  County. 


WRONG  PEOPLE  MARCHING 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PE.VNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  the:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
GREssioN.AL  RECORD  the  foUowing  edito- 
rial which  apijearcd  in  the  May  16.  1968, 
issue  of  the  Bradford  Era,  Bi-adford,  Pa.i 
The   Wrong  Peopie  Are  Marching 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sorry  for  those 
individuals  gathering  this  week  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  banner  of  the  Poor  People's 
March.  We  feel  sorry  for  them  because  the 
great  mass  is  being  used  .and  abused  by 
certain  individuals  who  are  neither  poor  nor 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  poor,  but  are 
concerned  only  with  either  anarchy  or  a  grab 
for  power. 

The  similarity  between  this  march  and 
the  legendary  Coxey's  Army  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury and  the  later.  Communist-inspired  and 
led  Bonus  March,  is  clear  in  some  respects. 
But  in  neither  case  was  the  object  of  bludg- 
eoning Congress  into  passing  welfare  legis- 
lation qtilte  so  obvious. 

Coxey's  Army  fell  .apart  over  a  number  of 
Issues,  and  the  Bonus  Marchers  were  finally 
routed  out  ot"  their  shantytown  by  forthrlRht 
action  led  by  Gen.  Douglns  Mac.^rthur  and 
Col.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Judgment  of  those  who  urged  the 
so-called  poor  people  to  march  on  Washlng- 
tlon  at  this  juncture  must  be  questioned.  One 
does  not  light  matches  In  a  powder  maga- 
zine, and  as  the  riots  which  followed  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King  clearly 
demonstrated,  our  nation's  capital  can  be 
looked  upon  as  nothing  less. 

Sen.  Carl  Mundt  has  warned  his  constit- 
uents to  stay  away  from  Washington  this 
summer  and  if  they  must  come,  to  leave 
their  families  at  home.  Others  have  noted 
that  SNCC  and  other  black  power  organiza- 
tions have  been  appealing  to  students  to 
spend  this  summer  whipping  up  sentiment 
among  the  poor  folks  in  order  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  Congress. 

One  cannot  question  the  right  of  people 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  but  at 
the  same  time  that  petitioning  must  be 
carried  out  in  an  orderly  manner.  In  a  tone 
of  voice  which  barely  conceals  their  anger, 
m.iny  leaders  of  t'ne  march  h.ave  made  it  clear 
that  their  purpose  Ls  anything  but  peaceful 

As  for  the  demands  themselves,  they  need 
close  scrutiny.  There  have  been  proposals 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  rather  than  a 
welfare  system.  This,  it  is  said,  will  guar- 
antee every  man  in  the  nation  a  minimum 
salary,  whether  he  works  or  not,  Tlie  absurd- 
ity of  this  Is  breath-taking. 

But  just  as  the  poor  people  who  have  been 
dragooned  into  coming  to  Washington  are 
the  pawns  in  a  larger  game,  so  is  the  real 
object  of  the  pressure.  For  it  is  not  Congress 
the  march  leaders  seek  to  destroy,  but  the 
-American  middle  class,  already  hard-pressed 
by  taxes;  taxes  which  are  often  poured  down 
the  rathole  of  welfare  and  dubious  "social 
service"  projects. 

It  is  the  middle  class  which  the  leaders 
seek  to  destroy — and  it  should  be  noted  here 
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that  destruction  of  the  middle  class  Is  the 
first  object  ot  the  Revolution,  as  outlined 
by  both  Marx  and  Lenin.  It  is  the  middle  class 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  workers' 
paradise — how  blind  people  can  be — and  It 
is  the  middle  class  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  Leftist  takeover. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a  nation 
of  opportunity.  Our  guarantee  to  every  man 
who  came  to  these  shores,  was  the  right  to 
seek  his  own  level;  to  make  his  own  bed  and 
lie  down  on  it.  That  some  of  those  beds 
are  lumpy  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rest  of  us. 
When  real  misfortune  strikes,  of  course  we 
are  willing  to  help,  and  we  have  helped,  both 
through  voluntary  organizations  and  through 
tax-supported  projects.  But  beyond  that,  we 
have  no  obligation  to  people  who  will  not 
seize  fortune  by  the  forelock  and  make  a 
decent  life  for  themselves. 

We  say  the  wrong  people  are  marching  on 
Washington.  It's  the  middle  class  that  should 
be  there — demanding  that  Congress  stop  giv- 
ing away  our  money  with  both  hands  to 
buy  bandalds  for  social  ills  that  are  largely 
overstated.  If  the  middle  class  did  march. 
then  Congress  would  really  get  an  ear  full! 


MP^  ROSA  HAG  AN,  OF  INDIANAP- 
OLIS. CELEBRATES  lOOTH  BIRTH- 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    LNDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28, 
1968,  Mrs.  Rosa  Hasan,  of  Indianapolis, 
will  celebrate  her  100th  birthday.  Those 
who  live  far  past  the  Biblical  "three 
score  and  ten"  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion from  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, to  be  sure,  but  I  believe  we  .should 
consider  .something  else:  the  very-  real, 
Ir.-ing  link  that  these  extraordmary  peo- 
ple aive  the  era  of  the  1960's  with  the 
past. 

Mrs.  Hagan  was  born  in  Germany  on 
May  28,  1868.  She  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany  in  1939.  and  from 
1939  to  1965  traveled  about  her  adopted 
country  living  with  her  cliildren.  The 
United  States  is  a  great  coimtry  because 
of  the  contributions  made  to  it  by  per- 
sons who,  like  Mrs.  Hagan,  came  to  our 
shores  seeking  freedom.  Who  can  say  or 
who  can  measure  what  this  woman  and 
her  descendants  have  given  us  all? 

Let  us  consider  one  fact :  If  Mrs.  Hagan 
had  been  in  the  Western  United  States 
when  she  was  born,  her  eyes  could  liave 
seen  Indian  warsmoke  on  the  hills  and 
her  ears  might  have  heard  the  thunder 
of  Indian  tribal  drums,  preparing  for  war 
against  the  advancing  settlers.  Today, 
however,  her  eyes  .see  another  kind  of 
smoke:  the  contrails  of  jet  airplanes  that 
fiy  6  miles  above  the  earth;  and  her  cars 
hear  another  kind  of  thunder:  the  .sonic 
boom,  as  these  planes  break  the  sound 
barrier  and  attain  speeds  not  even 
dreamed  of  when  she  was  a  girl. 

Her  Ufe  has  spanned  the  100-year 
period  that  saw  this  transition  in  civili- 
zation and  technology. 

In  her  own  native  country  of  Germany, 
when  she  was  bom,  the  "Iron  Chancel- 
lor," Pnnce  Otto  von  Bismarck,  had  com- 
pleted Ills  consolidation  of  the  German 
nation   and   was   negotiating   to   put   a 
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memt)er  of  the  German  royal  house  of 
HohenzoUem  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

In  Russia,  czarlst  expansionist  tend- 
encies had  moved  into  central  Asia,  for 
the  eventual  conquest  of  Kokand,  Bok- 
hara, and  Khlve.  This  eventually  led  to 
much  friction  Ijetween  England  and 
Russia.  England  thought,  correctly,  that 
Russia  was  pushing  toward  India. 

The  Suez  Canal  was  almost  finished — 
it  opened  in  1869 — and  the  Turkish  Otto- 
man Empire  had  granted  concessions  to 
build  a  railroad  to  connect  Constanti- 
nople with  Hungarian  rail  lines. 

In  the  field  of  technology  and  explo- 
ration, the  first  bholes  typewriter  was 
being  put  to  commercial  use.  and  a  Nor- 
wegian explorer  had  penetrated  the  pack 
ice  north  of  Spitzbcrgen,  helping  open 
the  route  to  the  North  Pole. 

In  the  United  States,  2  days  before 
Mrs.  Hagen  ■was  born  in  Germany,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson's  impeachment 
trial  had  ended  in  the  U.S.  Senate;  by 
one  vote,  he  was  acquitted. 

Two  days  after  she  was  bom,  the  first 
Memorial  Day  was  officially  observed,  on 
proclamation  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan, 
commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

The  second  session  of  the  40th  U.S. 
Congress  was  sitting  in  Washington. 
Oliver  Morton,  Indiana's  great  Civil  War 
Governor,  was  an  Indiana  Senator. 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  fiery 
New  England  statesman,  was  also  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  House,  Benjamin  Butler,  the 
controversial  Civil  War  general,  was  a 
Representative  along  with  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  uncom- 
promising and  bitterly  antisouthern 
radical.  Tliis  Congress  had  eight  terri- 
tories represented,  not  yet  States:  Ari- 
zona. Colorado.  Dakota.  Idaho,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

In  the  South,  reconstruction  was  at 
its  height.  There  were  five  mihtary  dis- 
tricts in  this  part  of  our  countrj',  each 
ruled  over  by  a  military  governor.  Con- 
federate veterans  organizations,  parades, 
and  even  liistorical  societies  were  barmed. 
Thousands  of  local  officials,  along  with 
the  Governors  of  six  Southern  States, 
were  removed  from  office  that  year.  The 
civil  courts  were  superseded  by  military 
tribunals.  The  Legislatures  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana  were  purged; 
State  laws  were  set  aside  or  changed.  A 
20,000-strong  Union  army  of  occupation 
was  .still  in  the  South.  In  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  Mrs.  Hagans  birth,  eight 
Southern  States  received  "reconstructed" 
governments.  Tlte  hideous,  bleeding  scar 
of  the  Civil  War  was  still  upon  our  coim- 
try. In  1868.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
pardoned  13,500  Confederates,  and  by 
Christmas  of  that  year,  only  300  were  left 
unpardoned  and  ineligible  to  vote. 

What  incredibly  interesting  years  of 
history  Mrs.  Hagan's  life  spans.  Will 
someone  bom  in  1968  be  able  to  say  as 
much,  if  they  live  mitil  the  year  2068? 
Will  the  next  100  years  show  so  much 
progress,  change,  and,  sadly,  bloodshed 
and  war?  We  hope,  devoutly,  the  next  100 
years  will  not  see  the  terrible  conflict 
and  bitterness,  but  we  hope  equally  that 
mankinds  pronress  will  not  only  equal 
but  sturass  that  of  the  last  century. 
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So  let  us  pay  special  tribute,  and  give 
special  recognition  to  these  outstanding 
citizens  like  Mrs.  Hagan  who  serve  as  a 
living  reminder  and  link  with  the  past 
I  wish  Mrs.  Hagan  many  more  years  ol 
health,  happiness,  and — many  more 
birthdays. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JONATHAN  C   BINGHAM 

OF    NFW     1  i    UK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday^  May  21,  1968 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rcccnl'.v 
distributed  a  questionnaire  among  llio 
residents  of  the  23d  District.  I  received 
more  than  15,000  replies  which  were  tab- 
ulated. Results  are  as  follows: 

1.  l>roblems.  ranked  In  order  of  importance 
were:  Vietnam:  crime;  race  relations;  Infla- 
tion; high  taxes;  urban  decay;  older  people's 
needs;  housing  shortage;  public  transporta- 
tion. 

I  Results  In  pcrcentl 

2.  Voting  age:  Do  you  favor  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  18? 

Yes    .— 37 

No ---      ■" 

Undecided    « 

3.  Police:  There  Ecems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment throughout  our  area  that  added  i>olice 
protection  is  needed.  Do  you  think  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernntent  should  assume  part  of  the 
added  cost? 

Yes   60 

No —  - - 32 

Undecided    8 

4.  Drugs:  Do  you  think  use  or  possession 
(as  distinct  from  sale)  of  the  following  drugs 
should  be  a  criminal  olTense? 

LSD: 

Yes - "1 

No -  ^2 

Undecided 7 

MarUiuana: 

Yes --- -  '50 

No    - -  '■'1 

Undecided    --- ^ 

5.  Transit:  The  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  help  highway  construction  at  a  rate 
twenty  times  as  high  as  that  provided  lor 
mass  transit  (such  as  subways  and  buses). 
I  favor  permitting  use  of  some  of  the  high- 
way aid  for  mass  transit.  Do  you  .igree? 

Yes    fiO 

No --      15 

Undecided -       5 

6.  Immigration:  The  1965  Immigration  law 
made  many  pood  changes  but  it  has  worked 
a  hardship  on  citizens  of  some  countries  by 
Instituting  stilT  standards  for  the  ir;t  time. 
I  favor  easing  these  requirements  temporarily 
for  those  countries  that  were  not  previously 
covered.  Do  you  agree? 

Yes  - - -     52 

No — 30 

Undecided '8 

7.  Travel:  The  President  has  proposed  a  tax 
on  travel  to  reduce  our  international  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  Do  you  favor  such  a 
tax? 

Yes   -- - 43 

No 52 

Undecided    --      5 

8.  Middle  East:  If  the  Soviet  arms  aid  to 
the  Arab  States  continues,  should  the  U.S. 
make  needed  weapons  available  to  Israel? 
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Yes    - 70 

No    22 

Undecided 8 

9    Vietnam: 

I  a)  Do  you  believe  the  Vietnam  conflict 
can  and  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by— 

Military  victory 27 

Negotiated    settlement 54 

Withdrawal  by  the  US.  forces 19 

lb)  If  you  had  to  decide,  would  you  ac- 
cept a  negotiated  settlement  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  provides — 

Internationally  supervised  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  in  which  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  National  Liberation  Front, 
•would  be  free  to  parjlclpate 67 

A  coalition"  government  In  which  the 
NLP  would  be  Included  btit  would  not 
have    control 33 

10.  The  draft:  Last  year  the  President 
proposed  a  lottery  system  with  19  year  olds 
t>eing  taken  first  Would  you  favor  this  over 
the  present  system? 

Yes    -     39 

No u *     42 

Undecided    ^,-. 19 

11.  Medicare:  There  are  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  additions  to  this  program.  Please 
mark  the  two  you  think  are  most  desirable. 

In  order  of  marking,  they  were:  Include 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  as  part  of  basic 
coverage;  increase  the  number  of  days  of 
hospitalization  permitted;  extend  coverage  to 
persons  under  65  who  are  receiving  Social 
Security  benefits;  eliminate  requirement 
that  senior  citizen  p/ay  the  first  $40  of  the 
hospital  bill;  eliminate  requirement  that 
senior  citizen  pay  $4  per  month  for  the  medi- 
cal Insurance    (hospital;    Insurance  Is  free). 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    AGRICUL- 

TUR.AL  .\djust:^.ient  .act 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
Q-jestion  that  a  new  and  aggressive  farm 
program  is  needed,  but  the  extension  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is 
r.ecessaiT  to  fill  the  gap  until  such  legis- 
lation is  passed. 

We  should  note  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products,  when  adjusted 
to  today's  values,  is  only  40  cents  on  the 
dollar,  very  little  more  than  even  in  1934 
when  farm  parity  stood  at  71  percent 
rather  than  73  percent  as  it  is  today. 

Farms  are  disappearing,  not  because 
the  farmer  has  not  been  working  hard 
and  efficiently.  His  productivity  e.xceeds 
that  of  an>'  other  individual.  Farm  out- 
put per  man-hour  has  climbed  61  per- 
cent since  1959,  but  while  he  is  produc- 
ing more  and  better  food,  he  is  continual- 
ly bein.g  asked  to  produce  it  at  lower 
and  lower  wages. 

Agriculture  needs  a  more  sympathetic 
ear  from  the  news  media  of  the  Nation. 
It  needs  a  stronger  voice  in  the  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
needs  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  coiosumer  that  if  the  farmer  is  put 
out  of  business  food  prices  will  be  in- 
creased many  times. 

Because  of  this,  it  seems  rather  sense- 
less for  our  Gov  eniment  to  open  wide  the 
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Import  gates  for  subsidized  foreign  agri- 
cultural products,  such  as  billions  of 
pounds  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  meat 
and  meat  products,  sugar,  and  even 
grain  and  grain  products  while  our  cash 
exports  of  the.se  commodities  are  con- 
stantly being  reduced. 

For  years  now  the  slogan  has  been, 
"Save  the  American  family  farm."  Un- 
less action  is  taken  soon;  the  slogan  of 
the  future  may  be.  "Save  the  American 
farm.  ■ 
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SAFE  STREETS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
permit  a  condition  to  exist  where  our 
citizens  walk  iii  the  shadow  of  fear.  A 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  means  a 
paralysis  of  society  and  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. Lawlessness  has  been  shown  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
to  be  a  national  phenomenon  that 
reaches  into  every  section  of  the  country, 
but  we  know,  too,  that  crime  is  essen- 
tially a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  agree  that 
we  do  not  want  a  national  police  force, 
but  we  can  all  agree  that  there  must  be 
a  national  strategy  against  crime,  'the 
prevalence  of  crime  has  convinced  me 
that  whatever  can  be  done  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  must  be  done. 

Every  person  must  be  protected.  Pi-op- 
erty  must  be  protected.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
is  the  committee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enacting  criminal  laws, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  assumed, 
and  will  assume,  the  grave  challenges 
that  face  all  of  us  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  intolerable  consequences  of  the 
present  wave  of  criminal  activity. 

Criminal  behavior  pervades  a  much 
greater  segment  of  American  .society 
than  previously  has  been  comprehended 
generally.  In  the  United  States  today, 
the  Crime  Commission  reports,  one  boy 
in  six  is  referred  to  the  juvenile  court. 
In  1965.  more  than  2  million  Americans 
were  received  in  prisons  or  juvenile 
training  schools,  or  placed  on  probation. 
One  Crime  Commission  study  indicates 
that  about  40  percent  of  all  male  chil- 
dren now  living  in  the  United  States  will 
be  arrested  for  a  nontrafiBc  offense 
during  their  lives.  A  survey  of  1,700  per- 
sons found  that  91  percent  of  the  sample 
admitted  they  had  committed  acts  for 
which  they  might  have  received  jail  or 
prison  sentences. 

Thus,  with  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  cities  could,  for  ex- 
ample, flood  communities  with  light,  put 
into  use  noncrippling  chemical  deter- 
rents, special  photographic  equipment 
for  identification  of  criminals,  increased 
patrol  activity,  better  detective  devices. 
Law  enforcement  agencies  could  develop 
techniques  in  riot  prevention  such  as 
"slick  streets,"  tear  gas.  and  nonlethal 
weapons.  There  should  be  police  call- 
boxes,  which  should  be  left  open  and 


brightly  marked,  installed  on  as  many 
streets  as  possible. 

Congress  has  not  been  silent.  For  a 
niunber  of  years,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
worked  intensively  on  crime  legislation. 
Because  I  could  see  the  growing  menace, 
I  secuied  pas.sage  of  significant  acts,  now 
law  of  the  land,  dealing  with  this  evil 
in  our  society.  I  cite  for  your  informa- 
tion a  number  of  them: 

Public  Law  87-216,  to  amend  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  bets,  , wagers,  and  re- 
lated information. 

Public  Law  87-218,  to  prohibit  inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  para- 
phernalia. 

Public  Law  87-228,  to  prohibit  travel 
or  transportation  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterurises. 

Public  Law  87-368,  to  strengthen  the 
Fu'-'itive  Felon  Act 

Public  Law  87-849,  briberj-,  graft,  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Public  Law  87-338,  imparting  or  con- 
veying of  false  information. 

Public  Law  88-251,  with  respect  to 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  juvenile 
delinquents. 

Public  Law  88-316,  to  prohibit  schemes 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  in- 
fluence by  bnbeiT  .sporting  contests,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  89-68.  proliiblting  travel 
in  aid  of  arson. 

Pubhc  Law  89-141.  providing  penal- 
ties for  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President. 

Public  Law  89-196.  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Ci'ime  and  Law  Enforcement. 

Public  Law  89-197,  training  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  officers  and  im- 
proving capabilities,  techniques,  and 
practices  in  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  and  control  of 
crime. 

Public  Law  89-218,  authorizing  Secret 
Senice  agents  to  make  arrests  without 
warrants  for  offenses  committed  in  their 
presence. 

Public  Law  89-801.  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  P^form  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Law.s. 

Public  Law  90-123,  prohibiting  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of 
the  United  States. 

Pending  before  the  Congress  at  this 
time  is  the  "Safe  Streets"  Act.  which  I 
introduced:  also  the  bill  for  better  con- 
trol of  interstate  traffic  in  firearms:  the 
bill  creating  the  U.S.  Correction  Service: 
the  bill  establishing  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center:  and  the  bill  prohibiting  wire 
interception  and  eavesdropping,  all  of 
wiiich  I  introduced.  As  your  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  I  could  do  no  less. 

Thus,  there  is  an  indisputable  need 
for  national  assistance  to  support  and 
encourage  greater  effort  by  Stat*  and 
local  siovtrnments  to  find  new  answers 
to  the  threats  presented  by  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  .sponsored 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  to  assist  State  and 
local  covernments.  which  provides  for 
financial  and  other  as.?istance  in — 
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First  Specialized  training,  education, 
and  recruitment  j.rograms,  including 
inU'iise  training  in  such  cntical  areas  tis 
organized  crime  and  ixilice-conunuiiily 
relatioiis.  and  the  development  of  police 
tactical  squads. 

Second.  Modernization  of  equipment, 
including  portable  two-way  radios  for 
patrol  officers,  new  alarm  systems,  and 
improved  laboratory  instrumentation  for 
applying  advanced  techniques  in  identi- 
fication. 

Third.  Programs  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  i)ersonnel  structures  and  the  co- 
ordination and  consolidation  of  overlap- 
ping law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tic*  agencies. 

Fourth  Advanced  techniques  for  re- 
habilitatinc  offenders,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  vocational  prerelease 
guidance  in  jails,  work-release  programs, 
and  commmiity-based  corrections  facil- 
ities. 

Fifth.  High-speed  systems  for  collect- 
ing and  transmitting  infonnation  to  \x>- 
lice,  prosecutors,  courts  and  corrections 
agencies. 

Sixth.  Crime  prevention  programs  in 
.schools,  colleges,  welfare  agencies,  and 
other  institutions. 

Evei-y  examination  of  crime  discloses 
these  two  facts;  First,  that  most  ciimes 
are  committed  by  boys  and  young  men; 
and,  second,  that  most  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  cities.  Thus,  a  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  most  crime-prone 
groups  in  the  population  are  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  24,  and  that  the 
15-to-24  age  group  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  group  in  the  population  because 
of  the  increase  in  births  that  took  place 
after  the  Second  World  War.  It  becomes 
clear  then  that  programs  not  only  of 
prevention  and  detection  are  urgently 
needed,  but  also  programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Certainly,  ways  must  be  found  to  re- 
duce the  opportunity  to  commit  crime.  In 
auto  thefts,  for  example,  we  find  that 
the  kev  had  been  left  in  the  ignition  or 
the  ignition  left  unlocked  in  42  percent 
of  all  stolen  car  cases.  Auto  theft  could  be 
greatly  reduced  by  installing  an  ignition 
system  that  automatically  ejects  the  key 
when  the  engine  is  tunied  off.  We  need 
stricter  gmi  controls.  And  we  need  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  juvenile  proba- 
tion officers  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
probation  officers  working  with  adult 
felons. 

The  existence  of  crime  is  as  old  as  the 
world  is  old:  yet  v.e  are  only  in  this  20th 
century  beginning  to  look  at  its  cause  and 
prevention   with   any   degree  of   depth. 
Through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  became  law  in  Septem- 
ber of   1965,  we  have  already  begun  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  application 
of   .science   and  technology   to   criminal 
justice   as  well   as   a   study   on  pooling 
police  services,  a  survey  of  unreported 
crimes,   correctional   agencies   and   how 
they  work,  and  police-community  rela- 
tions. _      .,     ^ 
The   annual  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  the  activities  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
reveals  that — 

The  Department  of  Justice  has,  in  30 
months,  granted  some  $19  million  for 
330  criminal  justice  projects  in  50  States, 


the    Di.strtct    of    Columbia,    the    Virgin 
Lslands,  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Comprehensive  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance—LEA— programs  have  moti- 
vated State  and  local  governments 
toward  significant  actions,  strengthen- 
ing the  fabric  of  our  criminal  justice 

system : 

Twenty-seven  grants  have  financed 
State  crime  evaluation  and  pla^mlng 
commissions.  None  existed  before  this 
proETi-am.  Each  provides  a  major  oppor- 
tunity to  implement  the  recommenda- 
lionsof  President  Johnson's  Crime  Com- 
mission and  to  effect  other  important 
improvements.  Each  State  '  has  been 
urged  for  more  than  2  years  to  form  such 
a  commission.  Each  State  needs  one. 

Thirty-four  grants  to  jwllce  depart- 
ments have  financed  police-community 
relations  programs  addres.sed  difectly  to 
law  enforcements  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

Twenty-seven  p  rants  have  been 
awarded  for  police-science  courses  in 
colleges  and  universities,  nearly  doubling 
the  number  of  States  with  schools  offer- 
ing such  study.  These  courses  provide  a 
major  opportunity  for  professionalization 

of  ixilice. 

More  than  650  police  depaitments. 
with  Federal  support,  are  using  hlmed 
and  printed  training  materials  care- 
fully developed  by  experts  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Twenty-one  States  have  received 
grants  to  develop  comprehensive  train- 
ing programs  for  correctional  officers  in 
prison,  probation  and  parole  work.  Only 
six  States  had  such  programs  previously. 
These  progr£-nis  can  have  a  profound 
long-range  impact  on  the  recidivist  who 
commits  most  controllable  crime. 

Twenty  States  have  received  grants  to 
develop  or  improve  State  police  stand- 
ards and  training  activities.  These 
grants  can  begin  statewide  improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  police  depart- 
ments have  participated  in  riot  preven- 
tion and  control  seminars  sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  of  Cliiefs 
of  Police  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  war  on  crime  must  be  pursued 
with  imrelenting  determination.  It  is  a 
war  with  many  battlefronts.  The  appre- 
hension and  the  incarceration  of  the 
criminal  is  only  one  front:  prevention  is 
another;  elimination  of  the  conditions 
which  breed  crime  is  yet  another;  the 
cultivation  of  discipline  and  standards 
within  the  home  and  the  school  is  still 
another.  It  is  a  disease  like  cancer  that 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  any  one  single 
method  of  treatment,  but  v.e  can  attack 
it  we  wUl  attack  it.  and  we  will  succeed. 
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PIPELINE  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 


THE     PUEBLO    :    HOW   LONG,   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,   this  is 
the  120th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON    HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

.       ,  EW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  196S 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  pipeline 
safely  regulations  has  stirred  up  a  great 
concern  among  many  segments  of  our 
society,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  this  proposed  legislation. 

Among   others   who  are  d«?eply   con- 
cerned about  this  most  serious  problem 
of  safety  and  adequate  controls  over  pipe- 
line installation.-,  and  inspection  is  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. In  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Peter 
Weber,    president-business   manager    of 
the    .several    locals    orpanized    in    New 
Jersey,  he  expressed  his  alarm  at  tiie 
action"  taken   by   the   House  Commerce 
Committee  in  not  conducting  open  hear- 
ings on  this  vital  .safety  legislation.  His 
position  on  this  matter  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  10.000  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Oi>erating  Engineers,  a.^ 
responsible  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  desiring  every  safety  precaution 
to  be  taken  in  the  control  of  plpeline.N 
and  pipeline  installations. 

In  expressing  his  concern  over  lh< 
methods  used  bv  the  Hnu.se  Commeic- 
Committee  on  this  legislation.  Mr.  Weber 
included  a  chpping  from  the  May  13. 
1968.  Newark  Star  Ledger,  written  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  on  this 
proposed  legislation  and  on  the  behind 
the  scenes  action.<:  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.   I   include  with  my  le- 
marks  the  clipping  :cnt  me  by  Mr.  Weber 
on  this  matter. 
The  item  follows: 

MERBY-GO-RotND 

(  Ey  Drew  Pear.son  and  Jack  Anderson  i 
Washington.— Tlie  l.imilles  who  had  their 
homes  lilown  up  In  the  latest  gas  pipeline 
explosion  in  San  Jose.  California.  iMll  be 
interested  In  the  closed-door  debate  in  which 
certain  congressmen  gutted  the  pipeline 
safety  bill. 

So  will  the  citizens  of  Queens.  New  York, 
who  lost  twelve  blocks  of  homes,  and  the 
citizens  of  Natchitoches.  Louisiana,  where 
seventeen  people  were  kiUed  by  another  pipe- 
line explosion,  and  all  the  others  who  \osr. 
loved  ones  .ind  property  In  pipeline  explo- 
sions In  the  Uust  couple  of  years. 

Tliey  and  the  rest  of  the  public  will  not  be 
able  to  read  tlie  debate  which  atlects  their 
own  safety,  because  it  was  held  behind  tiie 
closed  doors  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, However,  we  c.in  report  that  at  least 
five  congressmen  were  so  angry  at  the  way 
their  colleagues  buckled  tinder  to  the  lob- 
byi-'ts  that  thev  announced  they  would  make 
a  fight  on  the  House  floor  to  restore  tlie 
stronger  provisions  of  a  Senate  bill  which 
guarantees  tough  federal  inspection  of  800.- 
000  miles  of  underground  pipeline. 

The  five  protestors  who  voted  aiairist  the 
we-ik  House  bill  were:  Reps.  John  Moss.  D- 
CaUf  John  Dlneell,  D-Mlch..  Daniel  Ronan. 
D-Ill..  Brock  Adams,  D-Wash.,  .ind  Richard 
Ottinger.  D-N.Y, 

Rep.  Torbert  Macdonald.  D-Mass.,  also  said 
he  would  support  amendments  on  the  floor. 
•  I  must  say  I  am  disenchanted  with  the 
bill  as  approved  by  this  committee."  he  de- 
clared. "Most  of  all.  I  do  not  like  the  provi- 
sion which  enables  states  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  fedeiPl  regulation  by  simply  cer- 
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ti.''>-lr.g  that  they  are  satisfying  federal  stand- 
ards in  pipeline  safety  " 

"This  bin  guts  the  Senate  bill  by  exempt- 
lug  pipes  already  In  the  ground  from  meet- 
ing construction  standards  for  new  pipe- 
lines: that  Is.  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  disagrees."  protests!  Moss  of 
California. 

He  said  that  the  secretary  would  have  to 
make  separate  findings  of  hazards  "in  each 
section"  of  a  pipeline  in  order  to  compel  re- 
placements. 

'This  is  ridiculous."  complained  Moss. 
"There  might  be  100  sections  of  an  .old  pipe- 
line that  are  hazardous.  The  secretary-  would 
have  to  make  100  findlncs  to  put  it  In  shape 
to  meet  safety  standards  It  is  a  weak,  badly 
drawn  piece  of  legislation  all  around." 

"One  reason  It's  a  bad  bill  is  that  it  is  writ- 
ten largely  by  lobbyists."  declared  Adams  of 
Wiushington.  "In  at  least  five  of  .six  cases  that 
I  know  about,  the  committee  has  adopted  the 
precise  language  the  lobbyists  wanted  in  the 
bill." 

The  congressmen  who  have  yielded  to  the 
lobbyists  behind  closed  doors  were:  Horace 
Kornegay.  N  C  .  Democrat;  plus  Republicans 
James  Broyhill.  NC  .  James  Harvey.  Mich.. 
Donald  Brotzman,  Colo.,  and  Clarence  Brown, 
Ohio. 

They  weakened  hfe  bill  so  drastically  that 
civil  penalties  were  reduced  from  the  Sen- 
ate tigure  of  $400,000  to  SIOO.OOO  for  total 
damages  to  any  person  injured  by  a  gas  ex- 
plosion A  maximum  liability  of  $100,000  is 
peanuts  compared  with  the  several  million 
dollars  of  damages  in   the  Queens   fire. 

Two  of  the  lobbyists  who  fought  hardest  to 
weaken  the  pipeline  inspection  bill  were  Hal 
Connor  and  John  A.  Vance  of  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric,  the  very  same  company  whose  pipe- 
line exploded  in  San  Jose  last  week.  They 
wanted  state  instead  of  federal  inspection. 
Connor  and  Vance  called  on  Representative 
Moss  and  his  administrative  aide.  John  Bil- 
lett.  four  times  in  one  day.  trying  to  weaken 
the  pipeline  bill.  They  called  on  Representa- 
tive Van  Deerlln  eight  times.  Both  congress- 
men stood  firm. 

The  Senate  leaders  for  a  tough  pipeline  bill 
were  Warren  Magnuson.  D-Wash..  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and 
Vance  Hartke.  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. They  wen-  sticcessful  until  their  ef- 
forts were  und?rmined  by  lobbyists  in  the 
House. 

Note:  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  has  been 
much  more  community-minded  of  late.  When 
PG&E  undertook  to  build  a  nuclear  reactor, 
it  consult.ed  the  Sierra  Club  in  advance  to 
get  Its  approval  of  the  best  place  to  locate 
the  reactor.  However.  PG&E  lobbyists  did 
their  best  to  persuade  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  to  adopt  an  .amendment  to  trans- 
fer pipeline  inspection  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  states  where  utility  commis- 
sions are  notoriou.slv  wp.ikrr 


SET   THE   RECORD   STRAIGHT 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 

OF    NEW      JERSEY 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  ha6  been  drawn 
to  an  editorial  from  the  Wellington  Daily 
News  edition  of  April  19.  1968.  which  was 
placed  in  the  Congression.al  Record 
on  April  29.  The  thrust  of  the  editorial 
wa.s  that  the  S600  a  year  allowance  per- 
mitted the  taxpayer  for  each  of  his 
minor  children  is  insufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  quarrel  what- 
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ever  with  that  proposition.  S'.x  hundred 
dollars  is,  indeed,  an  inadequate  sum 
under  today's  price  structure.  However, 
in^aking  his  point,  the  writer,  to,  em- 
phasize the  inadequacy  of  the  figure 
contrasts  it  with  stuns  which  th€  Gov- 
ernment purportedly  spends  for  other 
purposes.  One  of  the  statements  made  is 
that  the  VISTA  program  spent  $15,000  a 
year  to  train  each  of  its. trainees  in  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  figure  is  totally  er- 
roneous. Last  fiscal  year  VISTA  spent 
S3. 7  million  to  train  3.700  VISTA  volun- 
teers. The  cost  per  trainee,  therefore, 
was  about  SI. 000  per  trainee.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  VISTA  training 
costs  in  1968  have  dropped  to  an  aver- 
age of  S694.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  my 
colleagues  are  aware  of  the  very  fine 
ser\ices  performed  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  these  dedicated  volunteers.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight. 
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A  COMMUNITY  SERVANT— OUT- 
STANDING AMERICAN:  HAROLD  T. 
GRAY.  1894-1968 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  nnd  editorial  from  the 
Courier-Express.  DuBois.  Pa.,  on  the 
pa.ssing  of  Harold  T.  Gray,  president  of 
the  Courier- Express  Publishing  Co..  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper.  The  articles 
were  written  by  George  Waylonis,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Coiuier-Express: 

I  Prom  the  DuBols  (Pa.)  Courier-Express, 
Mar.  27.  1968) 
CoMMtiNrry    Servant — Outstanding    Ameri- 
can: Harold  T.  Gray.  1894-1968 
(By  George  Waylonis) 

Harold  T.  Gray,  as  the  eldest  son.  learned 
the  raw  rudiments  of  printing  at  the  side  of 
his  father  in  a  small  print  shop  in  DuBols 
more  th.in  a  half  a  century  ivgo. 

And  then  responsibility  was  thrust  upon 
him  on  an  autumn  day  in  1923  while  he  was 
still  in  young  manhood. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Harold  T.  Gray 
.sculpted  a  communications  media  complex 
equal  with  the  best  in  Smrdl  Town.  America. 
This  covered  newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
distinctive  quality  printing. 

This  achievement  became  a  legacy  this 
morning  (March  27)  at  1:45  o'clock  when 
Harold  Thomas  Gray  succumbed  at  his  resi- 
dence. 239  E.  Logan  Ave.,  after  an  extended 
illness. 

He  was  73. 

He  was  president  of  the  Courier-Express 
Publishing  Co..  publisher  of  this  newspaper. 
He  wiis  president  of  the  Trl-County  Broad- 
casting Co..  operators  of  Radio  Stations 
WCED-AM-FM.  He  was  president  of  the  Gray 
Printing  Co..  a  commercial  printing  firm; 
and  two  holding  companies. 

These  organizations  were  not  founded  diu-- 
ing  times  of  affluence  but.  rather,  during  days 
of  the  Depression  when  frugality  and  strug- 
gle were  the  ingredients  for  progress.  And 
they  were  founded  because  DuBois  was 
emerging  as  the  metropolitan  center  for  a 
vast  section  of  mountain  country  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvania. 

While  pioneering  the  newspaper  and  radio 


media.  Harold  T.  Gray  also  became  known 
statewide,  and  in  some  Instances  nationally- 
known,  for  his  civic  labors  in  the  fields  of 
education,  charity,  religion,  fine  arts,  and 
patriotism.  He  pioneered  many  of  these 
efforts  in  the  DuBols  area,  and  remained 
actively  assocl.itecl  with  these  civic  move- 
ments until  he  was  hospitalized  in  January 
when  he  underwent  surgery  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. Pittsburgh. 

Harold  T.  Gray  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
establishment  of  Bucktall  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  .  .  .  was  an  early  booster 
of  what  today  is  the  DuBols  Campus,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  ...  a  charter  di- 
rector of  the  Civic  Arts  Society  that  initially 
stimulated  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  area  ...  a 
supporter  and  a  director  for  the  Salvation 
Army  for  many  decades,  participating  in  its 
works  of  charity. 

A  deeply  religious  man.  he  was  the  driving 
force  and  held  various  posts  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  deeply  patriotic  man.  he  was  the  driving 
force  in  the  Trl-County  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation more  than  40  years  ago  that  gave 
an  unprepared  America  trained  men  from 
this  area  when  World  War  II  was  thrust  upon 
this  nation.  He  saw  service  in  the  two  world 
wars:  and  he  was  the  second  charter  member 
of  Montgomery  Post.  No.  17.  American  Legion. 

Tantamotint  with  these  major  milestones 
are  his  decades  of  service  in  the  business  and 
industrial  life  of  the  area,  the  promotion  of 
the  common  weal  and  being  the  confidant 
to  hundreds  of  area  persons,  many  of  them 
young  people  in  whom  he  took  sincere 
interest. 

As  publisher  of  the  Courier-Express,  he  di- 
rected and  urged  his  editors  to  stimulate  and 
promote  the  pi-ogress  of  the  DuBois  area  and 
to  give  all-out  support  to  civic  enterprises. 

ms    father 

This  flaming  interest  in  his  community 
stemmed  from  his  boyhood  when  he  heard 
told  and  retold,  from  the  lips  of  his  father, 
the  struggle  that  faced  DuBois  to  re-build 
after  the  Great  Fire  of  1888.  This  was  the 
gigantic  effort  of  the  pioneers,  moving  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder, re-building  the  City  into  a 
progressive  and  prosperotis  one  in  the  coal 
and  timber  region  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  the  impetus  given  to  Harold  T. 
Gray  in  his  boyhood  by  his  father.  For  he 
knew  the  struggles  of  his  father — a  "printer's 
devil"  at  the  age  of  14  in  the  rugged  moun- 
tain country  of  Caledonia.  Pa.,  and  how  he 
started  his  own  small  printshop  in  Drift- 
wood. Pa.,  but  only  to  lose  all  in  a  fire  there 
13  years  later. 

EARLY     DAYS 

Busted  by  this  fire,  the  father,  Edwin  Willis 
Gray,  came  to  DuBois  in  1884  and  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Morning  Courier.  News- 
papering  was  raucous  and  raw  in  those  days — 
full  of  financial  insolvency,  labor  disputes, 
cut-throat  competition,  and  political 
chicanery. 

Fire  again  plagued  the  father  of  Harold  T. 
Gray.  This  time  it  was  the  Great  DuBois  Fire 
of  1888.  This  devastated  the  Morning  Cou- 
rier. But.  quickly,  the  newspaper  returned 
to  life  and  it  eventually  became  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  community  because  it  was 
best  representing  the  community. 

This  was  the  philosophy,  this  was  the 
training,  and  this  was  the  heritage  that 
came  to  Harold  T.  Gray  when  on  September 
26,  1923.  his  father  v.-as  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Clarion. 

Thrust  on  his  young  shoulders  was  the 
task  of  directing  the  Morning  Courier  and  a 
small  job  printing  plant. 

THE    START 

This  is  where  he  started.  As  the  eldest  son, 
he  v;as  to  be  the  twain  between  the  pioneer 
settlers  and  the  new  generation  of  develop- 
ers of  DuBois.  As  the  new  generation,  he  was 
to  link  this  past  with  the  new  image  of 
DuBois  that  was  emerging  in  these  days  of 
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the  Roaring  Twenties.  His.  too.  was  a  genera- 
tion returned  from  War,  ready  and  prepared 
to  take  an  active  role  In  the  community. 

Tlie  philosophy  of  Harold  T.  Gray  fashioned 
quickly.  The  heritage  of  the  past,  its  hopes 
and  aspirations,  were  fused  with  the  prag- 
matism then  developing  in  America,  and  in 
DuBois. 

He  formally  entered  the  business  in  1921, 
as  a  result  of  a  shift  in  the  top  manage- 
ment of  the  company. 

He  had  two  years  working  beside  his 
father  before  the  fatal  highway  crash  that 
would  propel  him  into  the  leadership  seat. 
During  this  time,  he  heard  of  his  father's 
plans  to  expand  the  business.  These  plans 
Included  moving  to  larger  quarters  and  the 
eventual  merger  of  the  Morning  Courier  and 
the  Evening  Express.  The  untimely  death  of 
Ills  father  postponed  those  plans  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

But  the  eldest  ton  of  Edwin  Willis  Gray 
remembered  the  aspirations  of  his  lather. 
And  he  vowed  to  realize  them.  This  he  did. 
Within  two  years — June  1925— the  Morn- 
ing Courier  was  moved  from  the  Htght  build- 
ing (Pugh  Brothers)  into  the  then  Lowe 
building,  VV.  Long  Ave.,  and  High  St..  the 
present  location  of  the  newspaper. 

Two  years  later— May  16,  1927— the  merger 
of  the  Morning  Courier  and  Evening  Express 
was  consummated.  Tlie  newspapers  con- 
tinued to  be  published  separately,  with  dis- 
tinct staffs,  but  were  owned  by  the  Gray 
Printing  Co. 

This  continued  for  17  years,  until  World 
War  II.  when  the  two  newspapers  were  con- 
solidated into  one — the  Courier-Express, 
which  became  an  evening  newspaper. 

Trained  and  experienced  personnel  w.as 
plentiful  at  the  merged  newspapers  in  the 
Kate  Twenties  and  Thirties.  There  were  men 
like  A.  E.  Hasbrook.  W.  B.  Ross.  Lloyd  F. 
Mohnev  and  Frank  I.  Gillung:  and  J.  S.  Gray, 
the  other  son  of  E.  W.  Gray.  So  J.  S.  Gray 
became  editor  of  the'  Dally  Express  in  1928. 
Because  there  were  sufficient  executives  di- 
recting the  newspapers.  Harold  T.  Gray  began 
concentrating  in  another  phase  of  communi- 
cations— that  of  printing.  Although  he  con- 
tinued to  help  fashion  the  editorial  policies 
of  the  two  newspapers,  he  focused  primarily 
on  needed  growth  of  the  commercial  job 
printing  department  of  the  Gray  Printing  Co 

"JOB    PLANT" 

This  was  a  mere  ■hole-in-the-wall"  de- 
partment when  he  assumed  presidency  of  the 
company.  This  consisted  of  a  small  section 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  news- 
papers, called  the  "job  shop."  The  big  pro- 
duction orders  in  those  days  were  printing 
circulars  for  newspaper  advertisers,  or  turn- 
ing out  vear-books  lor  the  many  small  high 
schools  that  dotted  the  district  at  that  time. 

But  the  aspirations  of  his  father  were 
remembered.  Harold  T.  Gray  mapped  plans 
for  the  future.  He  could  find  no  suitable 
building  in  DuBois  for  installing  heavy 
printing  equipment.  So  the  "job  plant"  was 
moved  to  Falls  Creek,  to  a  factory  building 
near  the  B&O  Station.  The  most  recent  occu- 
pant of  this  building  was  the  "Bargain  Spot." 
However,  the  building  was  demolished  in 
1967  to  make  room  for  a  new  access  highway 
to  the  Keystone  Shortway. 

The  move  was  made  in  1928,  at  a  time 
when  America  was  on  a  binge,  enjoying  a 
false  prosperity. 

The  Stock  Market  Crash  came  a  year  later. 

However,  the  pioneering  spirit  of  frugality 
and  perseverance  embedded  In  the  "Gray 
Brothers"  by  their  father,  were  strong  against 
the  hopelessness  of  the  times. 

DEPRESSION 

In  fact,  m  1932,  during  the  heart  of  the 
Depression,  the  Gray  Printing  Co.  was  look- 
ing ahead  to  its  next  major  expansion.  This 
came  because  the  quality  and  distinctive 
styling  of  its  printing  was  recognized  in  the 


graphic  arts  Industry  as  among  the  finest 
being  produced  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  v.^cant  glass  plant  building 
in  Falls  Creek.  This  was  purchased  in  1932. 
This  was  an  extensive  building  at  that  time, 
with  a  brick  warehouse  that  could  be  fash- 
ioned into  a  printing  plant  building:  and 
there   was   a   railroad   siding. 

The  old  printing  equipment  was  moved 
Into  the  new  quarters  during  the  summer  of 
1932.  The  room  practically  was  empty. 

But  it  filled  quickly. 

EXPANSION 

During  the  next  25  years,  the  ori^jinal  room 
WHS  filled.  Three  additions  have  ."^ince  been 
built  Today  the  plant  i.s  an  integral  part  of 
the  industri;il  life  of  Falls  Creek,  with  more 
th:in  '^0,000  square  ftet  of  floor  space. 

During  that  period,  sales  increased  ten 
fold,  composing  equipment  more  than  dou- 
bled. All  machinery  was  made  automatic,  and 
personnel  grew  to  more  than  50  full-time 
persons. 

This  came  about  under  the  direction  of 
Harold  T.  Gray,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rosanna 
Shields. 

Ever  alert  to  changes  in  the  sraphlc  arts 
industry,  the  Company  was  the  first  in  this 
general  area  of  Pennsvlvania  to  install  offset 
printing,  and  today  this  method  rapidly  is 
becoming  the  main  printing  style. 

The  Falls  Creek  plant  now  prints  several 
monthly  publications,  taxtbooks  for  Penn- 
sylvania State  University:  multi-colored 
catalogs  and  brochures  for  major  industries 
in  the  nation. 

INTO  RADIO 

.'\bout  this  lime— another  vista  was  looin- 
in'4  on  the  horizon.  This  was  capturing  the 
curiosity  of  communications  men.  This  was 
radio  broadcasting. 

Up  to  this  time,  radio  broadcasting  was 
confined  to  metropolitan  centers.  Several 
feeble  attempts  had  been  made  by  amateur 
radio  (ham)  operates  to  start  a  station  in 
Dubois.  But  after  a  few  weeks,  they  lost 
breath.  This  had  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
Du  Bois  area. 

Officers  of  the  Gray  Printing  Co.  decided 
to  form  the  Tri-County  Broadcasting  Co. 

This  was  in  1939.  Arrangements  were  m.ade 
to  create  a  fully  professional  station,  one 
that  would  be'  iiermltted  to  broadcast 
around-the-clock. 

Radio  was  new  to  the  r.rea.  so  the  founders 
liad  to  go  out-of-town  to  obtain  experienced 
talent.  On  February  14.  1941.  at  high-noon, 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  rendered 
~and  Station  WCED  was  born.  This  was  the 
first  radio  station  in  this  area— a  pioneer 
voice.  DuBois.  again,  was  a  forerunner  In 
progress. 

And  again  it  was  displayed  that  DuBois  was 
in  step  with  the  times.  Back  in  1941  only 
the  larger  cities  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
had  radio  stations.  They  were  Pittsburgh, 
Eric  Willianisport,  Oil  City.  Altoona.  Greens- 
burg,  Sharon.  But  this  small  third-class  city 
joined  this  group  with  a  250-watt  station, 
which  a  few  years  ago,  was  boosted  to  5000 
watts.  And  WCED  was  the  first  station  in  this 
immediate  area  to  affiliate  with  a  network— 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sy.stem. 

The  creation  of  a  radio  station  was  a  result 
of  the  continuing  credo  of  the  Gray  Family, 
first  promulgated  by  "Father  Ed."  to  keep 
abreast  "with  the  times."  to  give  the  com- 
munity It  served  the  finest  in  communica- 
tions—Its chosen   field  of  activity. 

Native  talent  was  uncovered  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  profession.  This  has 
been  the  continuing  policy  of  the  directors— 
H.  T.  and  J.  S.  Gray— to  give  local  persons 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  professional 
talents  In  newspaperlng  and  radio 

After  World  War  II.  such  stations  mush- 
roomed throughout  the  area— but  WCED 
continues  to  be  the  pioneer  voice  of  the  area. 
When  Frequency  Modulation— FM — sidled 
Into  the  radio  Industry  after  World  War  II. 
the  Trl-County  Broadcasting  Co.  was  among 


the  first  in  the  nation  to  adopt  this  high 
fidelity  svstem.  The  sister  station  was  estab- 
lished iii  tt  new  building  at  Luthersburg. 
and  went  on  the  air  In  1948  with  0500  watts 
of  power 

When  the  Courier  and  the  Express  con- 
solidated Into  a  single  newspaper  during 
World  War  II,  J.  S  Gray,  who  had  been  edit- 
ing the  Express,  also  took  on  full  duties  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the  radio  station 

These — newspaper,  printing  plant,  and  ra- 
dio— were  the  keystones  of  a  life-time  of 
enterprl.se  for  Harold  T.  Gray,  who.  as  the 
president  of  each  company,  shared  policy- 
making with  Ills  brother. 

Plaiis  for  progress  during  the  Sixties  were 
made  after  the  Gray  Family  assumed  full 
control  of  the  companies  In  1950 

The  Hotel  DuBols  was  closed,  so  Ihl.s  ad- 
jacent building  was  acquired.  This  permitted 
future  expansion  of  the  newspaper  facilities 
This  is  continuing  as  the  DuBols  Area  un- 
folds a  New  Era  which  looms  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Keystone  Shortway  and  the  mod- 
ernlzation  of  Route  219.  The  hotel  rooms 
were  converted  into  i.partments  lor  housing 
Is  needed  in  DuBois  today. 


DORMITORY 

And  most  recently,  a  dormitory  was  ereclod 
near  the  DuBols  Campus  c.f  Pennsylvania 
State  Unlversltv.  There  was  a  dire  need  of 
dormitorv  housing  for  students  and  none 
were  available.  So  the  Gray  Family  lormcd 
the  Penn-Haned  Corp..  to  fill  another  need 

Interwoven  in  this  in-nsonal  businc.ss  and 
industrial  life  has  been  a  life  of  jjubUc  service 
by  Harold  T.  Gray— notably  In  scouting,  edu- 
cation, and  patriotism. 

•The  Army  Reserve  Training  Center 
(Armory)  Is  a  moiniment  to  Harold  Gray's 
persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  citizen- 
soldier  and  his  contribution  to  otir  national 
securitv." 

These  words  were  voiced  today  by  former 
Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  who  now 
is  Governor  Raymond  Shafer's  iicrsonal  rep- 
resentative lor  the  Commonwealth  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

The  dedication  of  this  federal  military  fa- 
cility in  October.  1959  climaxed  practically  a 
one-man  cru.sade  by  Harold  T.  Gray.  True, 
everyone  wanted  an  "armory"  here,  but  get- 
ting one  demanded  dogged  persistence  in 
W;4shlngton.  DC. 

He  was  determined  to  achieve  this  for  Du- 
Bois because  he  had  come  home  Irom  War  a 
second  time,  and  was  ag.ain  convinced  that' 
Reserve  Units  were  needed  to  keep  a  poten- 
tial mlllt.ary  might  available  lor  luture 
emergencies. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  .as  a  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  the  Adjutant  General  in  the 
Philippines,  China,  and  India,  and  was  flying 
"The  Hump"  frequently.  Earlier  he  had  l:)een 
on  missions  to  Africa,  and  had  made  a  round- 
the-world  flight.  And  after  the  W.ir,  he  had 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe 

TtlE   ARMORY 

He  w-as  convinced  DuBols  needed  an  arm- 
ory whereby  this  area  could  produce  the  cit- 
izen-soldiers this  nation  would  need  In  the 
future,  to  carry  on  the  cause  of  Freedom  In  a 
world  facing  t^ie  Communist  threat. 

This  coming  home  from  War  was  reminis- 
cent of  another  day— when  he  came  home 
from  that  first  Great  War.  He.  then,  w.as  a 
rarity  for  he  came  home  a  First  Lieutenant. 
Commissioned  officers  were  few  In  the  DuBois 
firea  in  those  da  vs. 

Here  is  what  former  Congressman  Van 
Zandt  had  to  say : 

■Harold's  concern  for  his  country  was  al- 
ways paramount  and  well  do  I  remember 
our  manv  discussions  which  conveyed  to  me 
his  deep  "interest  and  great  knowledge  of  the 
national  and  international  affairs.  His  inter- 
est and  knowledge  of  the  nation's  mlllt^iry 
needs  were  of  great  help  to  mc  during  my 
Congressional  career." 

This  knowledge  was  born  In  mlllt.\ry  service 
in  two  wars,  upon  loalizlng  that  the  United 
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St.itfi?  had  emerged  as  a  world  power  and 
th'it  cr'iatlonlsm  was  anachronistic  In  this 
new  era. 

RESEHVTCS 

In  his  strong  way.  In  the  small  ccanmu- 
nlty  of  DuBoLs,  Harold  T.  Gray.  Ist  Lt.  ( Re- 
serves i  was  the  driving  force  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Trl-County  Chapter  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association.  He  was  aided  In 
this  undertaking  by  William  Hyde,  of  Rldg- 
way.  Early  m  the  Twenties,  the  reserve  offi- 
cers chapter  was  formed  with  men  from 
DuBols.  Clearfield.  BrookviUe.  Summerville, 
Rldgway.  St.  Marys  and  Punxsutawney. 

The  beginnings  of  this  military  unit  were 
humble.  Qualified  men  were  recruited.  One 
evening  in  1925.  Harold  T  Gray  headed  a 
trio  of  examiners,  quizzing  applicants. 
Among  those  Interviewed  was  a  Russell  R. 
Love,  of  DuBols.  He  had  been  in  Prance,  a 
first  sergeant  in  the  Signal  Corps  (Regular 
Army).  He  quickly  was  accepted  by  Harold 
T.  Gray  for  officer  training. 

Significantly,  it  was  Russ  Love  who  later 
became  commanding  officer  of  the  local  re- 
serves, when  they  were  switched  from  the 
horse  cavalry  to  the  field  artillery  and  the 
units  mobilized  into  active  duty  January, 
1941,  almost  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Mr. 
Love  made,  a  career  of  the  military,  retiring 
several  years  ago  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

This  was  the  rank  held  by  Harold  T.  Gray 
when  he  went  on  active  duty  after  Pearl 
H.irbor. 

He  had  gone  on  active  duty  many  times 
before,  for  short  periods,  to  help  train  youth 
in  the  Citizens  Mllltar\'  Training  Command 
(CMTC).  These  were  the  years.  1929-1930 
and  later.  He.  too,  attended  Infantry  weap- 
ons training  and  staff  duties  during  those 
early  years  when  the  military  was  a  rarity. 

At  least  three  times  he  was  president  of 
the  Trl-Cotinty  Reserve  Officers.  He  con- 
tinued active  in  the  Reserves  until  his  re- 
tirement October  1.  1953.  But  he  remained 
in  nn  advisory  position.  By  then,  the  Dubois 
reserve  had  come  of  age.  well-organized  and 
commanded.  This  h6  had  developed  from 
a  humble  beginning. 

.\MERIC.\N    LEGION 

His  further  patriotism  was  shown  by  his 
interest  in  ih-3  American  Legion.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Montgomery  Post  No.  17. 
In.  the  Late  Twenties  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Legion  convention  in  Paris,  France. 

Former  Congressman  Van  Zandt  had  this 
further  to  say; 

■Harolds  military  service  to  his  country 
demonstrated  his  deep  patriotism  and  love 
for  this  Great  Republic.  His  exemplary  con- 
duct as  a  military  officer  and  a  citizen  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  privileged  to 
have  known  such  an  outstanding  American." 

When  he  retired  as  a  reserve  officer  on 
October,  1953.  his  tenure  of  duty  had  covered 
33  years  and  two  months  with  the  military. 

This  began  when  he  enlisted  in  the  in- 
fantry at  Allentown.  Pa.,  on  October  12,  1917, 
and  was  a  sergeant  at  Camp  Gordon.  Ga., 
when  he  was  discharged  June  4,  1918  as  an 
enlisted  man.  A  day  later,  June  5,  1918.  he 
was  presented  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  infantry. 

He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  before 
he  was  discharged  on  December  12,  1918.  His 
reserve  officer  c;ireer  started  May  9,  1919, 
and  on  March  29.  1924  he  was  promoted  to 
captain,  and  then  to  major  on  October  26. 
1939. 

During  these  years  he  went  on  active  duty 
eight  times  for  short  periods,  primarily  to  re- 
ceive advance  training  or  to  help  train  ci- 
vilian-soldiers. He  was  on  active  duty  in 
1925-28-30-32-35-37-39. 

On  October  19,  1940,  he  was  elevated  to 
Lieutenant-colonel,  the  rank  he  held  when 
he  went  on  active  duty  in  World  War  II 
on  March  9,  1943,  and  reported  to  Munitions 
Bldg.,  Washington,  DC.  He  Immediately  be- 
came a  chief  of  a  major  department  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  Department.  He  directed 
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the  procurement  of  all  published  material 
for  which  the  Adjutant  General  is  respon- 
sible. For  19  months  during  World  War  11 
he  had  staff  supervision  of  all  Army  field 
printing  plants  and  duplicating  units  both 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  over- 
seas. 

Harold  T.  Gray  was  promoted  to  full  colo- 
nel on  January  3,  1946  and  waa  discharged 
March  26,  1949,  and  was  placed  on  reserve 
status. 

During  World  War  II,  he  received  the 
Asiatic  Pacific  campaign  medal  and  the 
American  campaign  medal. 

His  military  service  was  utilized  when  on 
March  3.  1940,  he  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Clearfield  County  Job  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee. 

On  April  6,  1946,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Army  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Second 
United  States  Army  headquartered  at  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Md.  He  completed  two 
courses  In  the  Field  Economic  Mobilization 
Course  presented  by  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  ■  Forces.  Washington.  DC,  in 
March  1949.  and  again  in  1952-53. 

As  younger  men  took  command  of  the 
military  reserves  here.  Harold  T.  Gray  turned 
more  of  his  community  interest  to  education 
and  the  task  of  developing  the  DuBols  Cam- 
pus of  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  DuBols  Edu- 
cation Foundation  in  1962  and  directed  this 
guiding  arm  of  the  DuBols  Campus  through 
Its  most  prodigious  expansion  program  in  its 
history.  He  ended  his  last  term  as  president 
this  year.  Only  the  late  P.  J.  Swift,  who  was 
the  founding  president,  in  1945.  of  the  Foun- 
dation, had  held  that  office  longer,  from 
1945  to  1957. 

DUBOIS    CAMPUS 

But  during  the  terms  of  Harold  T.  Gray, 
funds  were  raised  and  an  ax:tual  campus 
started.  Buildings  erected  during  that  period 
have  n  value  of  1.5  million  dollars.  The  Swift 
Building,  opened  In  1964.  wsis  financed  en- 
tirely by  local  ;trea  funds — $560.000 — con- 
tributed by  industry  and  civic  leaders  in  this 
immediate  area.  This  won  statewide  recog- 
nition for  the  DuBois  Campus  for  no  other 
Penn  State  Campus  had  such  a  building  con- 
structed entirely  with  funds  donated  locally. 
A  second  building,  a  multiple-purpose 
building,  was  completed  last  year,  built  with 
government  funds. 

During  these  years.  Harold  T.  Gray  con- 
ferred frequently  with  Penn  State  President 
Eric  Walker,  and  persuaded  him  to  develop 
the  DuBois  Campus  into  the  tnajor  educa- 
tion fa-ciUty  it  is  today. 

As  enrollment  swelled,  there  came  a  need 
for  immediate  housing  of  students.  That  was 
why  the  Gray  Family  decided  to  erect  the 
Penn-Rose  dormitory — to  fill  an  urgent  need. 

These  contributions  were  formally  rec- 
ognized when  a  plaque  was  presented  in 
February  6,  1967  to  Harold  T.  Gray  "In  ap- 
preciation for  outstanding  service  as  Presi- 
dent, DuBois  Educational  Foundation,  1962- 
1968." 

Scholajshlp,  too,  was  tantamount  to 
Harold  T.  Gray's  civic  Interests.  He  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  the  Scholarship  Dinner, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Gray  Associated 
Industries.  This  was  to  honor  the  valedic- 
torians and  salutatorians  from  13  area  high 
schools.  This  is  a  unique  event.  Awards  were 
given  the  honor  students.  Impressive  pro- 
grams presented.  And  only  the  most  in- 
teresting of  speakers  addressed  these  gath- 
erings— men  like  Harold  Stassen,  former 
governor  of  Minnesota  and  former  president 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Harold 
Bradshaw,   noted  foreign   correspondent. 

The  Intent  of  this  event  was  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  scholarship  as  booster  clubs  in 
most  communities  fete  their  athletes.  The 
honor  students  come  from  schools  in  Elk.  Jef- 
ferson and  Clearfield  counties.  This  displayed 
the  Interest  of  the  Gray  Family  for  the  entire 
area  it  served. 
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FINE    ARTS 

Fine  arts,  too,  won  the  support  and  activ- 
ity of  Harold  T.  Gray.  He  was  a  part  of  the 
Civic  Arts  Society,  founded  here  in  the  Late 
Thirties  that  stimulated  interest  in  culture 
that  continues  to  exist  today.  In  the  begin- 
ning there  was  DuBols"  own  symphony  or- 
chestra, and  amateur  acting  groups.  After 
World  War  II,  these  were  fused  into  the 
Community  Concert  Association,  on  which 
both  Mr  and  Mrs.  Harold  T.  Gray  have  served 
as  board  directors  until  the  present  day.  This 
early  stimulation  to  the  fine  arts  has  re- 
sulted in  a  myrald  of  cultural  activities  in 
DuBois,  making  this  city  a  focal  point  of  fine 
music  and  the  theatre. 

Dearest  to  his  heart,  of  all  of  his  Interests, 
probably  was  his  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 
For  this  meant  working  with  and  for  youth. 

He  was  a  prime-mover  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Bucktail  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  was  founded  In  1931,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Depression. 

Countless  hours  were  spent  in  the  years 
since  then,  building  this  Council  into  one 
of  the  finest  In  the  United  States.  He  inter- 
ested business  executives  and  Industrialists 
In  the  Scouting  Movement. 

Name  a  position  in  Bucktail  Council  and 
Harold  T.  Gray  at  one  time  or  another  filled 
that  position.  From  1930  until  1963.  he  served 
as  a  member  of  Troop  25.  sponsored  by  the 
Courier-Express. 

His  other  offices  read  like  a  litany  .  .  . 
DuBols  District  Commissioner.  Council  Scout 
Commissioner,  Council  Vice  President.  Train- 
ing Committee  Chairman.  District  Chairman 
of  Seneca  District.  He  was  Council  President 
1957-58.  a  member  of  the  Region  III  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  representative  to  the 
National  Covincil. 

EARLY    SILVER    BEAVER 

For  his  service  to  Scouting,  in  Bucktail 
Council.  Harold  T.  Gray  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Beaver  In  1939.  one  of  the  first  men  in 
this  area  to  receive  this  high  honor.  The  apex 
came  October  8.  1965  when,  for  his  service  to 
Scouting  in  Region  III.  he  was  awarded  the 
coveted  and  rare  Silver  Antelope  during  cere- 
monies at  Chalfonte-Hadden  Hall,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  This  Antelope  award  Is  made  for 
noteworthy  service  of  exceptional  character 
to  boyhood  by  registered  Scouters  in  a  wide 
region.  Similar  awards  have  gone  to  former 
Governor  James  Duff  and  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania conservationist.   Ross  L.  Leffler. 

The  development  and  improvement  of 
Camp  Mountain  Run  practically  is  com- 
plete and  this  Camp  for  the  Boy  Scouts  is 
a  monument  to  those  pioneers  of  the  Scout- 
ing Movement  in  this  wide  area. 

Through  Scouting,  Harold  T.  Gray  was 
to  come  into  contact  with  liundreds  of 
youths.  He  extended  helping  hands  to  many 
of  them  in  later  years,  as  they  sought  higher 
education,  a  place  in  the  military,  or  in  be- 
ing placed  in  a  business  position. 

MASONIC   ORDERS 

His  membership  In  the  Masonic  orders 
was  recognized  on  January  25,  1968  when  he 
was  presented  with  a  50  year  Masonic  pin, 
in  recognition  of  his  membership  in  that 
organization.  He  liad  become  a  member  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  January,  1918  and  seldom 
missed  the  Maundy  Thursday  observance. 

DuBois,  although  a  small-town,  was  one 
of  the  first  communities  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  an  American  Legion  post  after 
World  War  I.  Montgomery  Post  17  was 
founded  here. 

Harold  T.  Gray  was  a  primer  in  this 
founding.  His  name  is  the  second  one  to 
be  signeo  on  the  original  charter.  The  first 
is  that  of  Alvin  Hutchinson,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1968. 

And  when  the  first  officers  of  the  post 
were  elected,  Harold  T.  Gray  was  named  the 
first  Adjutant  of  the  Post.  For  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  local  Legion,  he  later  was  grant- 
ed Life  Membership. 
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CHARITY 

Charity  was  another  community  endeaver 
in  which  Harold  T.  Gray  labored  Back  dec- 
ades ago,  before  government  Ijecame  the 
vehicle  which  aided  the  needy,  the  Salvation 
Army  was  the  principal  Instrument  in  assist- 
ing the  unemployed. 

Harold  T.  Gray  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Salvation 
Army  for  more  than  30  years,  serving  a  term 
as  its  president. 

He  guided  many  fund  drives  for  the  Army, 
in  order  that  it  meet  its  responsibilities.  And 
only  last  year,  1967.  he  played  a  big  part  in 
the  capital  fund  drive  for  a  new  Citadel. 

Since  he  Joined  the  First  United  Presby- 
terian Church  on  March  13.  1907.  Harold  T. 
Gray  had  been  a  faithful  and  active  mem- 
ber." participating  in  a  multitude  of  church 
activities. 

He  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
was  president  of  the  board  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
a  Parish  Zone  Leader  and  headed  a  discus- 
sion group. 

Fund  raising  was  ills  forte.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Every  Member  Canvas  for  sev- 
eral years:  and  was  Chairman  of  the  50- 
thousand  Dollar  fund  that  the  '' ^-  "nlna- 
tlon  was  raising  for  its  missions. 

Aiding    health    funds    was    am  inter- 

est   of    Harold    T     Gray.    Among  'Idest 

of  these  in  this  area  is  the  Clearfield 
Countv— Phlllpsburg  Tuberculosis  Society 
He  had  served  on  this  board  of  directors 
for  a  number  of  years. 

THE  CHAMBER 

Always  vitally  interested  in  the  activities 
of  the  "chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  his  entire  business  life, 
he  served  as  a  director  on  the  board  from  1957 
to  1964:  and  lias  always  supported  Its  proj- 
ects, particularly  to  the  Airport  and.  to  flood 
control. 

His  business  interests  were  not  always  con- 
fined to  DuBois  and  area.  After  World  War 
II.  he  Joined  with  several  of  his  friends  In 
establishing  radio  station  WILK  in  Wllkes- 
Barre.  Pa.  and  later  established  a  televi- 
sion station  there.  He  sold  his  interest  in 
these  facilities  a  few  years  ago. 

GIRL  SCOUTS 

While  Harold  T.  Gray  was  active  in  the 
Boy  Scout  ^iovement.  his  wife.  Nina  Bentley 
Gray,  concentrated  much  of  her  community 
interest  in  the  DuBois  Area  Girl  Scout  Coun- 
cil, of  which  she  at  one  time  was  president. 
And  when  this  council  was  merged  with 
others  to  establish  the  Keystone  Tall  Tree 
Council.  Mrs.  Gray  served  as  Neighborhood 
Chairman,  an  important  post  in  the  orderly 
transition  of  the  new  organization. 

■  Harold  Gray  was  a  tremendous  help  to 
us.  "  recalls  Mrs.  Lillian  Lowe  who  was  a 
pioneer  mover  in  the  Girl  Scout  Movement 
here  "He  gave  us  great  support,  both  finan- 
cially as  well  as  advisory  and  we  gained 
frotri  ills  experience  with  the  Boy  Scouts." 

A  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the  Girl 
Scouts  to  Harold  T.  Gray  was  presented 
Januarv23.  1958. 

He  was  raised  in  Masonry  in  Occidental 
Lodge.  Buffalo.  NY.  in  1918.  Attending  his 
initiation  and  participating  in  it  was  his 
father.  Edwm  Willis  Gray,  who  was  then  Past 
Master  of  Garfield  Lodge.  DuBois.  For  this 
third  degree  installation  in  ButTalo.  Harold 
T.  Gray  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
Army  assignment  in  Georgia. 

His  other  affiliations  with  Masonry  be-slde 
Occidental  include  Kosair  Temple.  A.A.D.N.- 
M.S.  in  Louisville.  Kentucky:  Commandry 
in  DuBois;  Council  in  Ridgway  and  the  Con- 
sistory in  New  Castle.  Pa. 

So  this  was  the  saga  chronicled  during  his 
lifetime.  

Editorial:   Our  Leg.act  From  H.  T.  Gray 

"Harold's  military  service  to  his  country 
demonstrated  his  deep  patriotism  and  love  for 


this  great  Republic.  His  exemplary  conduct 
as  a  military  officer  and  a  citizen  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  privileged  to  have 
known  such  an  outstanding  American." 

These  are  the  words  of  former  Congress- 
man James  E.  Van  Zandt  upon  learning  of 
the  passing  of  Harold  T.  Gray,  president  and 
a  publisher  of  the  Courier-Express;  and  as- 
sociated companies. 

In  those  words.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  places  the 
life  and  times  of  Harold  T.  Gray  into  succinct 
perspective.  The  Impact  of  these  words  are 
important  to  us  because  Mr.  Van  Zandt 
should  know,  having  been  associating  with 
outstanding  Americans  for  many,  many 
years:  persons  well-known  on  the  national 
iind  International  scenes. 

We  in  DuBois.  normally,  are  parochial.  We 
have  been  too  close  to  Harold  T.  Gray  to  fully 
comprehend  his  contribution.  He  had  been 
matter-of-fact  to  us  the  past  40  years  con- 
tributing to  the  community  in  the  things 
that  are  really  Important  to  any  community, 
large  or  small.  Youth  .  .  .  education  .  .  . 
patriotism  .  .  .  religion  .  .  .  charity,  and  the 
economy. 

These  facets  are  the  pillars  of  any  com- 
munity—large or  small.  Harold  T.  Gray  was  a 
pillar  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  terms  Harold  T.  Gray  "an 
outstanding  American."  He  was  that. 

This  is  something  that  crasi::es  into  our 
ken  now  that  his  life  and  times  jell  Into 
rhythmic  continuity.  His  is  another  fasci- 
nating chapter  in  Americana. 

Review  his  life  and  times  and  the  secret 
power  of  our  democratic  nation  is  revealed— 
why  the  United  States  is  a  paradox  on  this 
Ijlanet.  How  c.^n  a  nation  with  a  polyglot 
from  all  over  the  globe  emerge  as  such  a 
mighty  nation  in  such  a  short  time,  as  his- 
tory rjoes?  A  heterogeneous  people  with  a 
solid  character. 

Review  the  life  of  the  urbane  Harold  T. 
Gray  and  you  are  nearer  an  answer  Every 
few  generations  communities  across  the  na- 
tion are  blessed  with  such  unique  men  as 
was  Harold  T.  Gray.  They  are  strong  men. 
They  have  strong  opinions.  They  fight  for 
what  thev  want,  and  for  what  they  believe. 
They  build  Industrial  or  business  empires,  or 
become  perceiving  and  pioneering  profes- 
sional men  or  become  statesmen  with  vision. 
But— and  this  is  the  secret.  They  keep  the 
common  touch.  They  stay  young— intellec- 
tually. They  are  ever  alive  with  vigorous 
ideas.  They  "accept  challenge  at  every  period 
m  their  lives.  They  are  more  intellectually 
»live  in  their  Fifties  and  Sixties  than  most 
are  In  their  Thirties. 

Some  become  nationally  famous.  But  the 
majority  remain  in  the  small  cities,  making 
their  contributions.  In  Early  America,  it  was 
the  frontier.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  rural  area.  In  mid-century. 
it  'was  the  small  city.  This  is  where  the 
strength  of  the  national  character  lies.  This 
is  the  strong  backbone  of  America. 

This  is  possible  because  the  credo  of  Amer- 
ica is  and  will  continue  to  be  Opportunity 
and  Freedom.  And  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
man. 

This  is  how  the  material  and  spiritual 
wealth  of  America  was  amassed.  In  villages 
and  cities  across  Our  Land,  such  men  have 
lived.  They  have  left  their  imprint  on  the 
face  of  America  lor  all  time.  They  produced 
the  humane  Grand  National  Product  that 
makes  America  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  hallmark  of  Harold  T.  Gray  is  on  the 
DuBois  landscape  His  credentials  to  the 
community  are  carved  in  the  granite  of  our 
hlstorv. 

Harold  T.  Gray  was  constantly  aware  of 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  the  com- 
munications media.  He  used  these  tools  deli- 
cately. There  was  always  restraint  and 
courtesy. 

Back  In  May.  1916,  the  great  Kansas  editor, 
William  Allen  White  wrote:  "The  newspaper 
is  more  than  the  voice  of  the  country  town 


spirit.  The  newspaper  is  a  measure  of  the 
will  of  the  town  and  the  town  character  is 
displayed  with  realism  in  the  town's  news- 
paper A  newspaper  is  as  honest  as  its  town. 
Is  as  intelligent  as  its  town,  as  kind  as  its 
town,  as  brave  as  its  town." 

Harold  T  Gray  never  said  it  that  way,  but 
he  lived  it  that  way  His  life.  Influence  and 
character  were  strong  In  shaping  the  destiny 
of  DuBois. 

He  considered  himself  a  conservative  He 
was  not.  He  was  nn  individualist,  always  re- 
ceptive to  change  and  to  new  ideas  He  was 
everlastingly  young.  He  was  prepared  and 
equipped  for  new  Ideas  when  he  took  over 
the  presidency  of  this  company  in  1925.  and 
he  was  still  "welcoming  and  accepting  new 
ideas  In  1968!  This  is  not  the  typical  matrix 
of  a  small-town  publisher.  But  this  was  the 
font  in  DuBols! 

Harold  T.  Grav  was  for  God.  lor  Country, 
for  Community,  "for  his  ^Family.  There  is  no 
greater  echelon  by  which  to  carry  on  a  lite 
of  living. 

A  newspaper.  If  it  Is  worth  Its  salt,  de- 
velops a  soul  through  Its  years  of  service 
Though  a  great  publisher  A  fearless  editor 
A  crusading  reporter  Their  contributions 
make  its  personality.  The  id 

This  reflects  the  city  it  serves  This  is  the 
face  of  the  town. 

We  at  the  Courier-Express  would  like  to 
believe  our  newspaper  has  a  soul.  We  believe 
this  because  we  know  we  had  a  great  pub- 
lisher (George  Waylonls,  associate  editor i 
■  To  lose  the  earth  you  know,  for  greater 
knowing:  to  lose  the  life  you  have,  lor 
greater  life;  to  leave  the  friends  you  loved, 
for  greater  loving;  to  find  a  land  more  kind 
than  home  more  large  that  earth  .  .  . 
"Whereon  the  pillars  of  this  earth  are 
founded,  toward  which  the  conscience  of  the 
world  is  tending- a  wind  Is  rising,  and  the 
rivers  flow." 


THE  HONOK-'UiLL  JOSEPH  VV. 
MARTIN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Amer- 
ican institution  sadly  passed  from  the 
scene  when  our  former  colleague,   Joe 
Martin,  died. 

For  his  42  distinguished  years  in  Con- 
gress he  was  a  livinR  example  of  the 
American  legend  which  has  so  inspii-ed 
and  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
world— he  was  a  poor  boy  who  made 
pood.  A  blacksmith's  son.  who  liad  little 
time  for  formal  schooling,  he  rose  to  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  preat  political 
leaders  and  achieved  the  singular  lienor 
of  being  elected  by  his  colleapue.s  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  a  position  which 
placed  him  only  a  lieartbeat  away  from 
the  Presidency. 

Joe  knew  and  understood  Congress 
well,  and  through  this  knowledge  and 
the  force  of ♦  his  warm  personality  he 
made  bipartisanship  work  effectively. 
A  dedicated  advocate  of  the  Republican 
Party  philosophy,  he  was  a  penial  and 
gracious  person  who  had  a  legion  of 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  While 
one  might  disagree  with  his  position 
on  some  issues,  he  was  always  respected 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  principles  who 
placed  duty  to  his  country  ahead  of  any 
personal  or  party  considerations. 
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It  'Aas  my  privileRe  to  share  his  friend- 
ship, and  I  join  with  his  many  frienda 

in  mourning  his  passing.   I  pxtend   my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family 


WILBUR  J.   COHEN:    "SOCIALIST 
ARCHITECT' 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

F     LOn.sHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

M"  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "back- 
r  im  '  ultra-Socialist  schemer  against 
liie  midstream  of  the  American  people 
has  made  his  debut  in  public  life.    > 

His  political  reward  has  been  appoint- 
ment to  command  HEW. 

Past  denied  rumors  are  confirmed  in 
the  announcement  Many  wonder  why 
Wilbur  -.vants  to  hurt  low-income  iieople. 

I  place  the  Evening  Star  announce- 
ment of  May  17,  Frank  Capells  Herald 
of  Freedom  for  April  19.  Lind  a  resume  of 
Mr  Okun  s  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point ; 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
May  17.  1968  [ 

Cohen  Hailed  on  Becoming  HEW  Chief 

WUbiir  J.  Cohen  has  been  sworn  in  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
has  promised  to  fight  for  social  Justice. 

He  pledged  yesterday  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign "to  eradicate  Ignorance  and  disease, 
eliminate  squalor,  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion'  and  work  for  "a  sound  and  progres- 
sive system  of  Social  Security  In  an  expand- 
ing economy  for  all  of  our  people." 

His  White  House  oath  was  administered  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
presided  over  by  F>resldent  Johnson. 

Cohen.  54.  a  .short,  balding  folksy  advocate 
of  social  welff  re.  was  hailed  by  Johnson  as 
the  planner,  architect,  builder  and  "repair 
man  on  every  major  piece  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  35  years." 

Johnson  said  Social  Security  and  medical 
care,  "two  lanomark  laws."  are  monuments 
"to  the  compassion  and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  .American  nation  and  each  bears  the 
Indelible  mark  of  one  man — Wilbur  Cohen." 

Cohen.  54.  a  Milwaukee  native  and  a  former 
professor,  was  named  March  22  to  the  Cabi- 
net post  to  replace  John  W.  Gardner,  who 
resigned  to  head  the  Urban  Coalition. 

(Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Apr.  19,  1968] 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  :  Salami  Sucer 

While  the  take-over  from  below  (Negro 
Revolution)  is  proceeding  according  to  plan, 
the  faceless  architects  of  the  take-over  from 
above  are  becoming  bolder  and  moving  their 
people  Into  the  spotlight.  The  appointment 
of  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  brings  into 
position  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the 
Welfare  State  which  has  progressed  from  the 
Fair  Deal,  New  Deal,  New  Frontier  and  finally 
to  the  Great  Society. 

The  Communist  goals  which  are  part  of 
their  strategy  for  conquest  of  the  United 
States  were  set  forth  In  the  book,  "The 
Naked  Communist."  written  by  W.  Cleon 
Skousen  who  served  sixteen  years  with  the 
FBI  and  also  has  been  a  university  profes- 
sor, attorney-at-law  and  Chief  of  Police. 

One  of  the  goals  is  "Support  any  Socialist 
movement  to  give  centralized  control  over 
any  part  of  the  culture,  education,  social 
agencies  welfare  progrcims  and  mental  health 
clinics."  Another  Is  "Create  the  impression 
that  violence  and  insurrection  are  legitimate 
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asfjects  of  the  American  tradition;  that  stu- 
dents and  special  interest  groups  should  rise 
up  and  use  'united  force"  to  solve  economic, 
political  and  sodal  problems." 
/  Beginning  with  the  New  E>eal  in  1933  there 
bas  been  a  steady  but  sure  collectivization 
of  America  through  social  legislation  until  at 
present  government  regulations,  controls, 
laws,  directives,  etc.  etc.  reach  into  all  phases 
of  Industry,  agriculture,  business  and  even 
our  private  lives.  As  Is  always  the  case,  there 
has  to  be  a  "social  planner"  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  "planners"  is  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen  who  has  been  operating  quietly 
but  consistently  since  1934.  He  has  Just  been 
given  his  reward,  the  goal  toward  which  he 
h.Ts  been  striving  in  his  Journey  up  the  (un- 
elect«d)  bureaucratic  ladder — the  Cabinet 
post  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  liberal  Time  magazine  of  Apiil  5,  1968 
stated :  "In  1934,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
a  lowly  aide  to  a  lowly  Texas  Congressman, 
Wilbur  Cohen  was  busy  helping  to  draft  the 
law  that  established  Social  Security,  a  key- 
stone for  Ijoth  the  New  Deal  and  the  Great 
Society.  Down  the  years.  Cohen  co-authored 
many  other  major  social  measures,  from  the 
1946  act  that  put  federal  money  Into  the 
financing  of  new  hospitals  to  Medicare  in 
1965.  But  even  after  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  three 
years  ago.  he  remained  a  back-room,  man." 
(Emphasis  ours.  Ed.) 

The  Time  article  describes  Cohen's  modus 
operandi.  "With  an  eye  on  the  generation 
ahead,  he  has  always  been  willing.  If  neces- 
sary, to  sacrifice  cherished  legislative  objec- 
tives so  long  aa  he  gets  at  least  a  small  piece 
of  what  he  wants.  Tills  morsel,  Cohen  be- 
lieves, can  be  fattened  a  Uttle  year  by  year 
until  eventually  the  legislation  resembles 
what  he  wanted  in  the  first  place.  An  aide 
calls  Ills  technique  'salami  slicing."  One  slice 
does  not  amount  to  much,  but  eventually 
there  is  enough  for  a  sandwich.'" 

This  strategy  of  the  Fabian  Socialist-Com- 
munist plan  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"salami  technique"  many  times  before. 
Through  this  technique  Cohen  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  social  legislation  which, 
though  Introduced  by  others  for  passage  into 
law,  was  actually  his  own  project  or  his  con- 
solidation of  the  project  of  others  more  bril- 
liant but  less  crafty. 

The  N.Y.  Times  In  a  "profile"  on  Cohen 
published  March  25.  1968  stated:  "He  has 
been  so  Identified  with  the  architecture  of 
public  welfare  since  the  mld-thlrtles  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  structure 
would  have  looked  like  without  him. 

"When  President  Kennedy  brought  him 
back  to  Washington  in  1961  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  H.E.W..  after  four  years  as  a  pro- 
fessor, conservative  elements  in  the  medical- 
hoepital-pharmaceutical  field  began  to  attack 
him.  They  rightly  saw  him  as  the  architect 
of  the  medical  care  program  for  the  aged 
that  they  had  resisted  as  'socialized  medi- 
cine.' " 

"When  Cohen  went  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee."  according  to  the  Times 

article "Mr.   Kerr's    ithe   late   Sen. 

Robert  F.)  protective  questions  shielded  Mr. 
Cohen  from  innuendoes  ttiat  he  was  a  So- 
cialist at  best  and  a  Communist  at  worst." 
Mr.  Cohens  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  "Not  many  people  know  It,  but 

I  wrote  the  Kerr-Mllls  bill so  today 

he  helped  me." 

Wilbur  Joseph  Cohen  was  t)orn  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  June  10,  1913,  the  son  of 
Aaron  Cohen  (a  grocer)  and  the  former  Bes- 
sie Rubenstein.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1934  with  a  B.A., 
majoring  in  Economics,  and  has  had  no  post- 
graduate education.  On  April  8,  1938  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eloise  Bittel  of  Ingram.  Texas. 
They  have  three  son.s;  Christopher,  age  25, 
who  is  employed  by  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
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in  Clilcago;  Bruce,  age  23,  who  is  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Bolivia:   and  Stuart,  age  21. 

Cohen  staxtM  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  1934.  fresh  out  of  college,  as  a 
stafif  researcher  in  the  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Security.  In  1935  he  became  a  tech- 
nical advisor  to  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  by  1954  u-as  Director  of  the 
Research  Statistics  Division.  From  1958  to 
1961  lie  was  professor  of  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
While  there  he  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Public  Health  Advisory  C^.)mmlt■tee 
and  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Board  of 
Health  During  part  of  1957  he  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and  a  consultant  (.1956-7)  on 
aging  at  tlie  United  Nations. 

Human  events  wTOte  as  follows  about 
Cohen  July  2.  1966  (page  6),  "  "Great  Society' 
Concept — A  top  ;idministratlon  official  has 
predicted  a  'revolution"  In  government  pol- 
icy toward  the  poor  in  the  next  20  years. 
Wilbur  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  endorsed  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage  for  all  Americans.  'The  concept 
of  a  "Great  Society"  has  emerged  as  one  of 
the  great  social  and  political  thrusts  of  our 
nation's  history."  he  said.'" 

The  prograni  of  a  "gnarantecd  annual 
wage"  is  the  same  program  promoted  by  the 
revolutionary  "Black  Power"  advocates  and 
by  the  Marxists.  The  result  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  to  raise  taxes  to  new  heights, 
financing  illegitimate  children  and  lazy 
shiftless  people,  destroying  family  life  and  a 
fenso  of  responsibility. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  27. 
1968  is  recorded  a  speech  of  Sen.  Abraham 
Ribicoff  of  Connecticut,  who  stated: 

"I  have  known  and  worked  with  Wilbur 
Cohen  for  over  7  years.  In  fact.  President 
Kennedy  and  I  dr.afted  him  in  1961  to  be 
Assistant  SecreUtry  for  Legislation  when  I 
was  named  Secretary  of  that  Department. 

"While  he  is  well  known  as  an  architect 
of  medicare,  and  deservedly  so,  many  are  not 
familiar  with  the  leading  role  lie  has  played 
in  the  development  of  important  legislation 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  .  .  ." 

Sen.  Ribicoff  also  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Cohen  Is  currently  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Income  ^L^intenance 
Programs.  Other  Senators  Joined  In  the  praise 
of  the  new  Cabinet  Member.  Senator  Hart 
stated  on  the  same  day: 

"Mr.  Cohen — happily  for  the  Nation.  I 
think — has  been  active  m  the  stiaplng  of  do- 
mestic programs  for  a  great  many  years."" 
Sen.  Hart  placed  into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  March 

24,  1968  which  stated: 

"He  was  among  the  recruits  to  government 
gathered  in  by  President  Kennedy's  remark- 
able talent  hunt  in  1961 — a  part  of  that  class 
of  distinguished  governmental  servants 
which  included  Robert  McNamara.  Dean 
Rusk,  WlUard  Wlrtz.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy."  (We  can  afford  to  be  truly 
frightened  IX  Cohen  is  in  a  class  with  such 
as  these ! i 

Sen.  Proxmire  told  the  Senate  on  March 

25,  1968:  "Wilbur  Cohen  has  l>een  c'escrlbed 
as  one  of  the  most  cooly  efficient,  pragmatic, 
and  persistent  innovators  Washington  has 
ever  seen.  ...  He  is  still  the  crusader  who 
back  in  the  first  days  of  the  New  Deal  helped 
put  together  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935." 

That  Cohen  has  been  the  arcliitect  or  plan- 
ner of  much  of  our  "Welfare  State  '  legisla- 
tion is  readily  admitted  by  most  people  but 
the  leftist  background  of  this  master  "in- 
novator" has  not  tjeen  publicized.  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Volume  5,  page 
2383.  there  is  the  testimony  of  Ben  Mandel, 
one-time  important  member  c~t  the  C-om- 
munlst  Party.  USA.,  and  later  a  consul- 
tant for  the  Dies  Committee  and,  until  re- 
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cently.  Research  Director  for  the  Senate 
Internal  SecurUv  Sub -committee.  This  rec- 
ord again  documented  in  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amerl(^an  Activities  78th  Con- 
cress  2nd  Section  (Appendix  IX) ,  page  1685, 
.shows  the  membership  of  Wilbur  Cohen  in 
three  Communist,  and  subversive  organiza- 
tions. 

Wilbur  Cohen  has  Ijeen  identified  as  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Washington  Book- 
shop, also  known  as  the  Washington  Co-oper- 
ative Bookshop  and  the  Washington  Book- 
shop Association.  They  promoted  the  writ- 
ings of  Marx,  Engels.  Lenin  and  many  Com- 
munist writers.  Identified  Communists  such 
as  Anna  LoiUse  Strong,  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward 
and  Corliss  Lamont  were  used  as  lecturers. 
US.  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  cited  the 
Washington  Bookshop  Association  as  "sub- 
versive and  Communist."  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddies  citation  reads:  "The  Wash- 
ington Cooperative  Book  Shop,  under  Uie 
name  'The  Book  Shop  Association."  was  in- 
corporated in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1938  It  maintains  a  book  shop  and  art 

eallerv'  at  916  Seventeenth  Street  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  where  literature  is  sold 
and  meetings  and  lectures  held.  Evidence  of 
Communist  penetration  or  control  Is  re- 
flected in  the  following:  Among  Its  stock 
the  e.stablUshment  has  ofTcred  prominently 
for  sale  books  and  literature  Identified  with 
the  Communist  Party  and  certain  of  its  af- 
filiates and  front  organizations  .  .  .  certain 
of  the  offlcers  and  employees  of  the  book 
shop,  including  its  manager  and  executive 
secretary,  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
local  officials  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  District  of  Columbia."  (Cong.  Record 
9/24/42,  p.  7688) 

It  has  been  documented  that  Wilbur  Cohen 
was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Commit- 
tee for  Democratic  Action.  This  organization 
has  the  following  citations  in  the  Congres- 
sional   Guide   to    Subversive    Organizations:^ 
(1)    'Cited   as  subversive  and   Oorrununlst. 
(Attorney    General    Tom    Clark,    letters    to 
Lovalty  Review  Board  released  December  4, 
1947  and  September  21.  1948;    (2)   An  ""affili- 
ate" or  "local  chapter""  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration   for    ConsUtutlonal    Liberties.    "The 
pro-am  of  the  Washington  committee  fol- 
lowed  that   of   the  national   federation.  Na- 
tional Communist  leaders  have  addressed  its 
meetings,  and   conferences  sponsored  by  it 
have    been    attended    by    representatives    of 
prominent  Communist-front  organizations. 
Many    of    lt.s    members    '^^'ere    active    in    the 
American  Peace  Mobilization.  (Attorney  Gen- 
eral   Francis    Biddle,    Congressional    Record, 
Sept  24   1942.  pp.  7688  and  7689);  (3)  "'When 
the    American    League    for    Peace    and    De- 
mocracv  w-as  dissolved  in  February  1940  Its 
successor  In  Washington  was  called  the  Wash-- 
ington   Committee    for   Democratic   Action. 
The  latter  was  affiliated  with  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  ( Spe- 
cial  Comnuttee  on   Un-American  ActtviUes, 
Annual  Report.  House  Report.  House  Report 
2277    June  24.  1942.  p.  22).  This  Communist 
organization  was  located  at  1410  H  St.,  N.VV., 
Washington.   DC.   in  Room   312.   Among  Its 
sponsors   were   Ralph   Bunclie    (now   of   the 
UN.),    William    H.    Hastie    (now    a    federal 
Judge')     Dcxie    Wilkerson    (identified    Com- 
muiust    now  a  professor  at  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity  in' New   York),   Dr.   Susan   B.   Anthony 
(now  Dean  of  a  Catholic  college  In  Florida). 
On  April  20-21,   1940.  in  the  Hall  of  Na- 
tions of  the  Washington  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton D  C,  this  organization  held  a  conference 
on  civil  rights.  At  10  A.M.  on  Sunday.  April 
21    Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn.  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Conununist  Party, 
was  a  featured  speaker  on  the  i.ssues  of  cul- 
tural   freedom    and    war    hysteria,    right    of 
asylum.    anti-Semitism,    alien    and    sedition 
laws,  political  minorities  and  freedom  of  the 
radio,  press  and  assembly. 

Wilbur    Cohen,    then    living    at    New    Cut 
Road,   Rural  Free   Delivery  No.  3,  Bethesda, 
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Md  and  an  employee  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  was  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Committee  for  Aid  to  China,  which  organi- 
zation has  been  offldaiiy  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front.  From  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActlviUee  ( 1944) 
Sixth  Section:  "The  Washington  Committee 
for  Aid  to  Cliina  waa  affiliated  with  Uie  China 
Aid  CouncU""  .  .  .  "it  will  be  noted  that 
Frederick  V.  Field  was  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  of  the  Washington  Committee  for 
Aid  to  China."  (The  aid.  of  course,  was  lor 
the  Communists  to  help  In  the  take-over 
which  was  later  accomplished).  .  .  .  "'The 
China  Aid  News,  a  monhtly  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  Committee  for 
Aid  to  China,  carried  on  energetic  propa- 
ganda for  the  communists  in  China. 

"On  August  7.  1941.  a  Kubcommlttee  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-Amcric;in  Activi- 
ties took  extensive  testimony  on  the  Commu- 
nist control  of  the  Washington  Committee 
for  Aid  to  China.  It  was  for  example,  estab- 
lished by  original  documents  that  the  Wash- 
ington Conunlttee  for  Aid  to  China  had  en- 
tered into  a  typical  Communist  maneuver 
with  the  National  Negro  Congre-ss  in  a  con- 
cert given  by  Paul  Robeson  at  the  Ullne 
Arena  In  Washington.  DC  April  25.  1941.""  It 
was  shown  that  the  CommutUst  fronts, 
Washington  Committee  for  Aid  to  China  and 
the  National  Negro  Congress,  shared  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert  60-50.  Paul  Robeson, 
while  a  noted  singer,  was  also  Identified  as 
an  importiint  Communist. 

Working  closely  with  Wilbur  Cohen  on 
Welfare  State  programs  over  a  period  of 
years  has  been  Robert  Meyers  Ball.  Evidence 
has  been  set  forth  to  show  that  Mr.  Cohen 
actually  arranged  for  this  to  take  place  by 
his  usual  devious  methods.  Ball  was  born  In 
New  York  City,  March  28,  1914,  the  son  of 
Archey  Decatur  Ball  and  the  former  Laura 
Elizabeth  Crump.  His  father  was  a  Meth- 
odist minister  with  a  record  of  numerous  af- 
filiations with  Communist  fronts,  according 
to  the  records  of  Congressional  Investigating 
and  other  Committees.  These  Included  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action,  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Lltaertle.-^.  an  Open  Letter  protesting  deporta- 
tion orders  against  Harry  Bridges  ( identified 
Communist)    and  others. 

Robert  Meyers  Ball,  after  working  In  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  years,  be- 
came Commissioner  of  Social  Security  In 
1962.  He  has  been  a  committee  meml)er  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  a 
staff  project  director  for  the  NaUonal  Plan- 
ning Association  and  the  recipient  of  a 
Rockefeller  award.  Ball,  who  was  raised  un- 
der strong  leftist  home  Influences,  is  a  dedi- 
cated Welfare  State  planner  and  worked  on 
the  same  projects  as  Wilbur  Cohen.  Together 
they  planned  and  helped  draft  the  legisla- 
tion for  Medicare. 

In  her  book,  ""Wilbur  J.  Cohen:  The  Pur- 
<;uant  of  Power."  (Shearon  LegislaUve  Serv- 
ice. 8801  Jones  Mill  Road.  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 
■50015  Price  $4.50  Paper,  $5.50  Cloth)  Mar- 
jorte  Shearon,  Ph.D..  has  this  to  say  about 

Ball: 

"On  the  same  day  Cohen  ■wrote  to  Solomon 
Barkln  at  the  Textile  Workers  Union  In  New 
York  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  he 
had  WTitten  to  (Nelson)  Crulkshank.  a  copy 
of  background  information  on  Roljert  Ball, 
and  the  additional  InformaUon  that  Ball  has 
been  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Peoples  Press  In 
East  Orange,  N.J. 

"To  elaborate  on  the  People's  Press  would 
carry  us  far  afield.  It  was  a  lefUst  labor  paper 
of  which  Harvev  0"Connor  was  managing 
editor  and  Viola  W  Bernard  was  part  owner. 
0"Connor  had  manv  Communist  citations.  .  .  . 
And  if  the  Peoples  Press,  of  which  Harvey 
O'Connor  was  Managing  Editor,  were  the 
same  as  the  one  of  which  Robert  Ball  was 
Assistant  Editor,  how  did  it  happen  that 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  mentioned  Mr.  BaU's  con- 
nection with   the  People's   Pres?  almost  as 
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though    It    was    a    recommendation    Ui    his 

favor?""  ^  ^^    _ 

Dr  Shearon  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Inner 
workings  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy 
with  which  she  is  very,  lamlllar  having 
worked  with  Cohen,  his  predecessors  and  co- 
planners  She  knows  them  all  weU  and  has 
this  to  say  of  Cohen : 

"To  gain  his  ends,  Cohen  has  deceived 
five  Presidents  regarding  Social  Security 
legislation.  He  has  deceived  Congress.  Push- 
ing manipulating,  and  scheming,  he  hnally. 
in  1965,  steered  through  Congress  the  bill 
known  as  Medicare,  designed  to  nationalize 
medicine  for  ten  percent  of  the  population. 
Labor's  Boy  had  fulfilled  Labor's  demands 
without  regard  for  the  damage  It  would  do 
U)  the  health  of  the  elderly."" 

Concerning  tlie  Welfare  State,  largely  the 
product  of  Cohcn"s  efforts,  Dr.  Shearon 
states: 

"The  Welfare  State,  with  the  Social  Se- 
curltv  Empire  at  Its  center,  has  arrived. 
In  the  three  decades  fince  1935  welfare  lias 
become  big  business.  .  .  .  Cohen  &  Co  .  build- 
ing on  the  concept  of  a  ■floor  of  protection." 
have  created  a  high-rise  of  welfare  affluence 
with  wall-to-waU  carpeting.  Public  welfare, 
once  regarded  as  shameful.  Is  now  preRented 
as  sociallv  acceptable." 

A  headline  in  The  Star-Ledger  (Newark. 
N  J  )  on  March  24,  1968  stated:  HEW  Chlel 
Foresees  Some  Form  of  Guaranteed  Income 
Tlie  article  presented  "'some  highlights  of  his 
vision  for  1975."  It  stated: 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  Cohen  s 
prophecies  Involved  the  guaranteed  income 
Here's  how  he  stated  It  then: 

•"By  new  and  ingenlus  (slci  i)rovlslons  In 
our  private  enterprise.  Social  Security  and 
tax  systems,  the  private  and  public  sectorB 
will  be  able  to  assure  a  minimum  Income  to 
all  who  work,  and  ti3  all  who  are  too  sick 
or  disabled  or  too  old  or  too  young  to  work."  "' 
It  looks  as  though  Wilbur  Is  going  to  grab 
the  whole,  salami  this  time  with  no  one  to 
stop  him.  ,         ^.    , 

in  Virginia.  Friday,  Arthur  M.  Okun,  Chair- 
man of  the  PresidenfB  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  speaking  before  the  Business  Coun- 
cil at  Hot  Sprlnes,  Va..  Mr.  Okum  iissertcd 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  "the 
major  cause"  of  the  recent  InHation  because 
it  has  poured  so  much  mt\re  money  into  the 
economy  than  It  has  taken  out.  This  policy. 
Mr.  Okun  said,  was  "Inappropriate"  to  the 
economic  conditions  that  existed. 

What  Mr.  Okun  was  saying  in  a  round- 
about way  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  spending  too  much  money. 

I   CLCTGC 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Okun.  too.  that  this  policy 
is  "inappropriate"  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  have  existed. 

Mr  Okun  was  a  little  mwe  frank  than  I 
had  anticipated.  Of  course,  his  assertion  was 
<oupled  with  a  renewed  demand  for  an  In- 
crease m  uixes.  But  even  if  the  taxes  are 
increased  to  the  extent  the  President  recom- 
mends, the  new  liscal  year  will  end  with  a 
deficit  of  approximately  S15  hllllon— unless 
there  Is  a  sharp  reduction  In  Government 
spending.  The  current  fiscal  year  will  end 
with  a  $20  bUllon  deficit. 

So  I  agree  with  Mr.  Okun  that  the  major 
cause  of  "the  recent  inflation  has  been  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Even  If  taxes  are  Increased 
the  inflation  ■will  continue  because  the  deficit 
will  continue. 

Another  factor  I  want  to  emphasize  today 
Is  this : 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  levy  a 
100  percent  t,ax— yes.  100  percent  t.ix— on  all 
income  over  $10,000—520.000  on  a  Joint  re- 
turn— the  revenue  gained  would  be  only 
$13.2  billion— not  enough  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

To  me  this  dramatizes  not  only  the  sert- 
c.usness  of  the  financial  crisis  which  our 
Nation  Is  facing,  but  It  dramatizes,  too,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Federal  Government's  rev- 
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enues  come  from  the  middle  Income  and 
lower  inoome  groupe  That  Is  a  fact  the  lib- 
eral spenders  should  bear  In  mind. 


FAIL, LIRE  OF  F^.ED  AGRICULTURE 
ADDS  TO  WORLD  FOOD  SHORT- 
AGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

M  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
;s  :in  obvious  wave  of  self-criticism 
iweeping  Che  country  and  while  this  is 
commendable  in  the  proper  form,  never- 
theless. :t  makes  us  blind  to  defects,  even 
monstrous  failures,  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  observers 
of  the  national  scene  is  Dumitru  Danielo- 
pot.  of  the  Copley  News  Service,  whose 
commentary  on  the  failure  of  Red  agri- 
culture carried  on  the  May  6  Aurora 
Beacon-News  has.  I  believe,  special  sig- 
nificance. 

The  article  follows: 

D'   MITRU   DaNIELOPOL  COMMENTS:    P.MLURE  OF 

Red    Agriculture    Adds    to    World    Food 

-Short  .AGE 

Washington — One  of  the  key  factors  In 
the  world  food  shortage  Is  the  abysmal  fail- 
ure of  Conuniinlst  agriculture. 

At  a  recent  State  Department  brleflng, 
vviiiKim  Gaud,  administrator  of  the  Agency 
of  International  Development,  painted  a 
?nm   picture  of  the  world  food  situation. 

Production  is  lagging  while  the  world  pop- 
ulation  has  Increased   in   leaps  and   bounds. 

Some  experts.  Gaud  said,  believe  that  the 
race  has  already  been  lost  and  that  the  world 
faces  a  calamitous  famine 

He  IS  more  optimistic  and  thinks  the  race 
can  still  be  won  by  drastic  measure  on  a 
world-wide  sc:.le 

But  any  such  program  must  include  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  Marxist  theories 
th.i:  have  turned  some  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  in  the  world — Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe — into  food  importing  areas. 

The  facts  have  been  known  for  years,  but 
for  bome  reason  the  West  has  been  reluctant 
to  '.ice  the  truth. 

By  destroying  the  independent  farmer  the 
Cjmmurust  reg;mes  killed  tlie  goose  that  was 
laying  the  golden  eggs  found  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Salaried  hands  proved  poor  substitutes 
f  T    hard-working,    land-owning    farmers. 

Even  more  shattering,  longer  lasting  and 
possibly  irremediable  is  the  fact  they  de- 
stroyed the  peasant  love  of  land  that  was 
necessary  for  successful  farming. 

Even  the  Russians  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  mistake. 

Moscow's  Literary  Gazette  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle candidly  recalled  the  times  of  "the  peas- 
ant landowner,  "  when  agriculture  was 
flourishing  In  Russia. 

Yes  it  was  the  landowner,"  It  ac- 
k:i  jwiedged  "Today  there  are  no  landown- 
ers ..  .  T!;ank  Heaven  isici.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  in  eradicating  the  feeling  of  owner- 
ship, we  have  unwittingly  eradicated  our  .  .  . 
love  of  the  land.  The  baby  is  being  thrown 
out  with  the  bathwater." 

Some  admission  for  a  Communist. 

What  happens  now? 

.\re  the  Communists  going  to  change  radi- 
cally their  policies? 

Not  If  they  want  to  remain  In  power  Re- 
storing the  free  enterprise  system  on  the 
farms  would  be  tantamount  to  the  end  ot 
their  rule. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ideology  overrules  the  fJexlbility  of  good 
sense  in  Communist  lands. 

Can  we  afTord  to  allow  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  world  to  be  ruined  because 
ot  rigid  ideologies,  while  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions go  hungry? 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  is  so  actively  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia.  Portugal 
and  other  countries  take  up  the  question  of 
Communist  agriculture? 


May  21,  1968 


FOR   MORE   EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS 


HON    BERTRAM  L,  PODELL 

L't      NEW     VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment 
of  H.R.  16357.  a  bill  to  assist  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  develop  programs 
for  more  effective  schools,  offers  a  real- 
istic promise  for  a  sustained  a.<;sault  on 
illiteracy  and  ignorance  and  the  pros- 
pect for  ultimate  victory  in  the  war 
against  poverty,  through  educational 
programs  which  will  prepare  our  chil- 
dren not  only  for  employment  in  our 
technological  society  but  also  for  a  more 
creative  community  life. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  who  has  worked  closely 
in  New  York  City  with  Local  No.  20  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  in- 
timately the  constructive  impact  of  the 
more  effective  schools  program  in  our 
ghetto  areas,  in  stimulating  pupil  inter- 
est and  in  improving  pupil  performance. 
Consequently,  I  was  proud  to  join  with 
a  group  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  16357. 

There  is  no  mystery  for  the  success  of 
a  more  effective  schools  program.  It  in- 
volves a  reduction  in  the  usual  pattern 
of  ratio  between  teachers  and  pupils.  It 
seeks  enrichment  of  the  pedagogical  staff 
with  trained  parapedagogical  assist- 
ance— teacher  aides,  psychologists,  social 
workers,  and  in  other  related  disciplines. 
It  proposes  to  improve  teacher  perform- 
ance through  special  teacher  training 
programs  and  through  curriculum  en- 
richment. It  looks  toward  improving  the 
school  physical  plant  and  the  employ- 
ment of  modern  aural  and  visual  teach- 
ing aids. 

These,  in  short,  are  the  objectives  of 
H.R.  16357.  To  achieve  those  objectives, 
this  bill  appropriates  $1  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  begirming  July  1,  1968,  and 
provides  for  a  half-billion-dollar  in- 
crease annually  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions until  they  level  off  at  $5  billion 
annually. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
this  bill  departs  from  the  normal  prac- 
tice of  categoi-ical  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion departments.  Instead.  Federal 
grants  will  be  made  directly  to  local 
boards  of  education,  thereby  elimmating 
supervening  administrative  layers  which 
tend  to  dilute  responsibility.  Under  the 
new  program,  by  making  fimds  directly 
available  to  boards  of  education,  more 
effective  school  programs  can  be  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  school  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  and  parents,  who 


most    intimately    know    the    education 
needs  of  the  community. 

The  Natioii  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  for 
its  leadeiship  in  working  out  this  con- 
structive legislative  program.  The  next 
step  is  to  arouse  strong  public  support 
to  assure  its  enactment  by  Congress. 
This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Pressures 
on  Congress  for  economy  are  heavy,  and 
the  most  likely  \ictims  of  economy  are 
the  most  \ulnerable  segments  of  our  .so- 
ciety. And  ciiildren  are  vulnerable.  It  be- 
comes urgent,  therefore,  for  all  of  us  to 
mobilize  our  resources  to  push  this  bill 
through  Congress.  Not  only  is  the  future 
of  our  children  at  stake,  but  also  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation. 


Maij  21,  1968 


HIGH   OVERHEAD  EXPOSE 
CONTINUES 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  l9fiS 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  disclosed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Better  Government  Association 
of  Chicago  that  nearly  S2  million  in  over- 
head expenses  have  been  incurred  in 
order  to  distribute  less  than  $800,000  in 
liome  improvement  loans  in  Chicago  un- 
der the  federally  funded  Neighborhood 
Service  Ceriter  program. 

The  disclosures  of  the  Tnbune-BGA 
investigation  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Department  should  be  of  concern  to  the 
Congress. 

Tlie  Neighborhood  Senice  Center  pro- 
gram is  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbaii  Development.  The 
;>uri>ose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
loans  and  grants  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

In  the  Record  of  Monday,  May  20, 
1968,  I  offered  the  first  three  articles  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  series  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  offer  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles, 
as  follows: 

^From  the   Chicago  Tribune,   May   16,   1968] 

Home  Program  Disclosed  i.n  New  Scandal — 

Builder  Allowed  To  Escape  Penaltt 

I  By  William  Jones) 

An  official  of  the  city  building  depart- 
ment's 5-milllon-dolIar  home  Improvement 
loan  program  said  yesterday  he  permitted 
a  contractor  to  rewrite  his  own  construction 
contract  to  avoid  paying  more  than  $1,000 
in  penalty  fees 

William  Burke,  an  assistant  director  In  the 
building  department's  neighborhood  service 
center  program,  said  the  contractor  rewrote 
the  contract  in  pencil  In  the  living  room  of 
the  loan  recipient  at  5316  Hyde  Park  blvd. 

Burke  said  the  contract  was  rewritten  with 
lus  approval  after  the  property  owner,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  professor  complained  of 
long  delays  and  insisted  the  contractor  pay  a 
$25-a-day  penalty  for  running  nearly  three 
incnths  behind  In  the  work. 

WORJK    IS    STILL    DELATED 

Mrs  Muhsin  Mahdl.  wife  of  the  professor. 
tokl  the  Tribune  that  she  and  her  husband 

signed  the  pencil-written  contract  after 
Burke  promised  that  more  than  $14,000  in 
home  improvements  would  be  completed 
with  no  further  delays,  Mrs,  Mahdl  said  the 
work  still  has  not  been  completed  even  tho 


the  new  contract  terms  si  »■  Ifled  a  comple- 
tion date  of  April  19. 

The  state's  attorney's  office  continued  its 
investigation  Into  the  activities  of  Charles 
V  Harris,  43,  a  city  rehabilitation  supervisor 
charged  Tuesday  with  official  misconduct  and 
bribery.  Harris,  who  has  been  suspended 
from  his  job  as  administrator  of  improve- 
ment loans  In  the  program's  West  Lawndale 
area,  has  been  accused  of  soliciting  and  re- 
ceiving a  $210  bribe  irom  a  contractor  work- 
ing In  the  program. 

VACATE  FOR  2  MONTHS 

Mrs.  Mahdl  said  that  under  the  original 
contract,  she  and  her  husband  signed  to 
have  more  than  $14,000  In  Improvement  work 
performed  on  their  condomliilum,  all  work 
was  to  have  been  completed  by  Jan,  15. 

"We  even  moved  out  of  the  place  Irom  Oct. 
15  to  Dec.  15.  to  permit  the  conuactors  to 
do  the  work,"  Mrs.  Mahdl  said,  "When  we 
returned,  the  place  still  was  torn  up  and  I 
had  to  bring  water  from  the  bathroom  to 
wash  my  dishes."  She  said  that  repeated  com- 
plaints to  the  contr-tctors,  Alexander-Cook, 
and  the  service  center  brought  few  results. 

Mrs.  Mahdi  said  she  and  her  husband  then 
Insisted  the  contractor  pay  a  $25  a  day  pen- 
alty fee.  included  In  the  contract,  for  f.-ul- 
ing  to  finish  the  work  by  Jan.  15.  She  said 
that  representatives  of  the  firm  and  Burke 
went  to  the  home  April  1.  and  Burke  ap- 
proved a  suggestion  by  the  contractor  that 
the  contract  be  rewritten  to  include  a  com- 
pletion date  of  April  19. 

Mrs.  Mahdl  said  Burke  also  told  her  on 
several  occasions  that  construction  work  to 
be  performed  under  the  terms  of  the  original 
contract  was  not  necessary.  She  said  this 
Included  electrical  work  and  the  removal  and 
repair  of  22  window  frames. 

TELLS  nis  posrrioN 
•T  did  approve  the  rewritten  contract,  but 
I  did  so  only  after  the  Mahdis  agreed  to  the 
suggesUon,"  said  Burke,  '-Mr.  Mahdl  is  a 
professor  and  I  felt  he  could  handle  his  own 
interests  in  the  matter.  I  also  questioned 
the  need  for  ceruiin  electrical  work  because 
the  original  contract  was  ambiguous.  There 
was  an  inference  in  the  contract  that  all 
electrical  wiring  was  to  be  replaced,  but  it 
wasn't  clear." 

Burke  said  he  did  advise  against  remov- 
ing the  windows  for  repairs  because  it  would 
have  Involved  additional  repainUng  after 
that  phase  of  the  project  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Abel  Swirksy.  deputy  city  building  com- 
missioner and  director  of  the  federally  fi- 
nanced program,  said: 

"I'm  just  beginning  to  take  over  this 
program  and  I  can't  answer  whether  that 
should  be  an  accepted  procedure,"  said 
Swirsky. 

Fred  Liudstrom,  director  of  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  program,  said  some  funds  are 
being  withheld  from  the  contractor  until 
all  work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Friday, 

May  17,  1968] 

Pkobe  Ordered  of  All  Pacts  in  Home  Plan 

(By  William  Jones) 

A  full  investigaUon  of  all  construction 
contracts  In  the  city  building  department's  5- 
million-dollar  federal  home  improvement 
loan  program  was  ordered  yesterday  by  Sid- 
ney D.  Smith,  city  building  commissioner. 

Smith  acted  after  recent  disclosures  by 
The  Tribune,  and  the  Better  Government 
association  of  large  overhead  costs  and  a  key 
administrator's  connections  with  three  con- 
struction firms  involved  In  the  program. 

Smith  declined  to  say  how  many  inspec- 
tors and  investigators  eventually  will  be  as- 
signed to  study  the  operaUons  of  nine  fed- 
erally-funded neighborhood  service  centers. 
However,  he  said  four  two-man  teams  began 
investigating  construction  contracts  yester- 
day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WANTS  contracts  STODIED 

"I  don't  know  how  long  the  investigation 
will  take,"  said  Smith,  "but  I  have  ordered  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  contract*,  the 
circimistances  under  which  they  were 
awarded,  and  whether  work  performed  haa 
been  in  accordance  with  city  building  codes." 
Tribune  and  B.  G.  A.  investigators  have 
gotten  many  complaints  about  the  quality 
of  construction  work  and  long  delays  after 
loans  were  approved.  The  service  centers  were 
organized  In  1966  under  a  lederal  grant  to 
provide  property  Improvement  loans  to  per- 
sons llvirig  in  urban  renewal  areas  through- 
out the  city. 

Robert  Bovle,  deputy  chief  of  the  criminal 
division  of  the  state's  attorneys  office,  said 
additional  Information  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pended program  administrator  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  county  grand  Jury  next  week. 
arrested  on  warrant 
Charles  V.  Harris.  42.  of  8035  Ciandon  av  , 
the  suspended  supervisor,  was  arrested  Tues- 
day by  state's  attorney's  police  on  a  warrant 
charging  him  with  bribery  and  official  mis- 
conduct. Harris  is  accused  of  soliciting  and 
receiving  a  $210  bribe  from  a  contractor  to 
instire  that  project  work  would  pass  city 
building  codes. 

Boyle  said  that  his  office  is  attempting  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  check  signed  by  the  con- 
tractor and  admlttedlv  indorsed  by  Harris. 
Harris  is  one  of  10  einployes  who  has  been 
suspended  or  has  resigned  from  the  scandal- 
ridden  building  department  during  the  eon- 
tinulng  Investigation.  The  disclosures  alt.o 
Include  the  presence  of  slumlords  on  the 
department's  payroll  and  phony  building  in- 
spection reports. 


COMMENTARY  BY  JIM  CLARKE 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

c  >F    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  are  concerned 
today  about  the  crisis  with  which  this 
Nation  is  faced,  with  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  in  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

All  of  us  are  seeking  solutions  to  the 
crisis,  and  though  we  disagree  with  re- 
gard to  the  solutions,  we  know  they  must 
be  found. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  com- 
mentary by  Jim  Clarke  of  WMAL  News 
in  'Washington,  during  his  newscast  last 
Sunday  evening,  clearly  articulates  the 
crisis  and  the  solutions  needed.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  read  this  Record  for 
thoughtful  consideration: 

As  the  traditions,  the  instltuUons  and  the 
officials  of  this  nation  are  subjected  to  in- 
creased abuse,  it  l>ecomes  abundantly  clear 
the  naUon  is  on  the  brink  of  dangerous 
public  disorder. 

The  problem  is  national  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  it.  It  has  infected  vir- 
tually every  facet  of  American  life. 

It  ranges  from  legitimate  grievances  over 
poverty  and  discrimination  to  Imaginary  and 
sometimes  fabricated  beefs  about  the  most 
trivial  and  outlandish  things. 

But  its  cumulative  effect  has  been  to  bring 
about  the  virtual  paralysis  of  the  machinery 
that  grinds  out  the  Increasingly  complex-and 
difficult  rublic  business. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  must  deal  wltn 
the  enormous  problems  presented  by  trying 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  curb  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  and  harness  a  growing  finan- 
cial problem,  it  is  forced  to  gear  up  once 
again  for  the  summer  riots. 
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Responsible  public  officials  are  saying  tha,t 
unless  the  Congress  responds  we  can  expect 
America's  major  cities  to  be  burned. 

Universities  are  seized  and  closed  by  lat, 
affluent  kids  who— it  seems— are  unable  to 
communicate  with  both  their  parents  and 
their  teachers. 

Every  major  local,  state  or  Federal  govern- 
ment project  is  hamstrung  by  the  customary 
red  tape  and  Uie  new  extraordinary  citizen 
protests. 

The  riglit  of  petition  Is.  it  seems,  now 
being  translated  as  the  right  to  Poulld,  and 
pressure  and  force. 

Added  to  ail  this  is  a  far  more  serious 
thing  than  the  problems  that  stem  Irom 
decaying  cities,  large-scale  unemployment 
and  all  their  attendant  ills. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  lack  of  respect 
lor  dulv  constituted  authority  and,  irom 
that,  a  genuine  and  growing  fear  among  tlie 
citizens  of  this  land. 

The  latter  is  especially  dangerous  because 
those  who  would  exploit  this  fear  are  almost 
certain  to  underestimate  Its  rcstiits  ll  it 
turns  violent. 

It  seems  several  things  are  needed  and 
they  are  needed  now: 

The  first  ought  to  be  that  any  fair  objec- 
tive analysis  of  the  problems  this  nation 
faces  at  home  should  Indicate  the  problem 
Is  being  caused  by  a  decided  minority. 

For  example,  blue-ribbon  panels  have  indi- 
cated that  a  hard-core  of  criminal  repeaters 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  street  crime 
in  this  city   and  in  the  nation. 

The  first  order  of  business  with  crime, 
then,  ought  to  be  to  separate  these  hardened 
criminals  from  the  rest  of  society. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  now  recurrlnp 
problem  of  annuiU  riots  and  arson,  two 
things  are  necessary:  an  unmistakable  warn- 
ing that  persons  engaging  in  cither  are  risk- 
ing their  freedom,  if  not  their  life. 

And.  since  this  Is  occurring  generally  in 
neighborhoods  populated  predoininanlly  by 
Negroes,  the  decent  citizens  there  have  got 
to  decide  that  this  Is  going  to  stop.  And  they 
must  not  protect  by  silence  the  criminals 
and  the  anarchists  whose  destruction  will 
hurt  them  the  most  of  all. 

And,  finally,  those  who  liave  been  en- 
trusted with  the  authority  to  maintain  order 
must  renew  a  respect  for  authority.  Of  all 
the  other  things,  that  is  the  .single  most 
important  thing  that  must  be  done. 
This  is  Jim  Clarke,  WMAL  News, 


TEACHER  RECOGNITION  D.AY 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADD.A.BBO 

•-EW    YOFK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbh-NTA  IIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  21,  1968,  is  Teacher  Recognition 
Day  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  par- 
ent of  .school-age  children,  I  wish  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  fine  teachers  of 
our  State  and  Nation  who  labor  long  and 
hard  and  often  without  the  recognition 
and  appreciation  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  teachers  of  our  Nation  literahy 
hold  our  future  in  their  hands.  As  par- 
ents, we  give  training  in  the  amenities 
of  life  to  our  children  and,  by  example, 
we  largely  lay  down  the  pattern  they  will 
follow.  But,  few  of  us  are  equipped  to 
give  our  children  the  basic  education  in 
the  -three  R's"  and  certainly  not  in  the 
many  fields  of  endeavor  that  the  school 
children  follow  today.  These  dedicated 
people  must  constantly  study  and  keep 
up  with  the  i-apidly  expanding  and 
changing  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
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and  so  forth,  and  they  do  so  without  great 
monetary  reward. 

So,  on  this  particular  day,  I  take 
pleasure  in  joining  in.  this  day  which  is 
set  aside  to  recognize  the  classroom 
teachers  and  the  great  contribution  they 
are  making  to  our  society. 


TRIBUTES  TO  FXDRMER  SPEAKER 
JOE  MARTIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

:S  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  tributec  to  fonner  Speaker  Joseph 
W  Martin,  Jr..  were  some  which  here- 
tofore have  not  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conuress  and,  through  it, 
to  the  general  public.  I  wish,  therefore, 
at  this  time  to  present  some  of  these  as 
part  of  "The  Joe  Martin  Stor>'." 

Two  distinguished  former  US.  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  expressed  their 
sympathy  in  letters  to  Mr.  Martin's  fam- 
ily, which  has  made  them  available  for 
i.nclusion  here. 

Said  Leverett  Saltonstall: 

(Joe)  was  a  patriotic  American  citizen  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  never 
forgot  his  friends  and  relatives  at  home. 

I  shall  never  forget  Joe's  remarks  to  me 
about  the  people  in  your  district  or  state  are 
thoee  who  make  it  possible  for  you  to  carry 
on  your  services  In  our  National  government 
in  Washington.  As  you  well  know,  he  toured 
his  district  every  year  I  tried  to  follow  his 
example  in  this  state  as  Governor  and  Sen- 
ator. 

We  were  friends  over  many  years,  and  like 
many  others  I  shall  miss  his  kind  smile  and 
advice  on  practical  political  affairs  in  the 
years  to  come 

Ambassador  Heni-y  Cabot  Lodge 
wrote: 

(Joe)  was  an  old  friend,  going  back  so 
many  years — to  the  time  when  he  managed 
my  grandfather's  campaign  for  reelection  In 
1922.  I  always  enjoyed  my  many  contacts 
with  him.  You  and  yours  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  his  life,  so  full  of  service  and 
rriendship. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrington.  who  be- 
fore Hawaii  attained  its  statehood  com- 
pleted the  unexpired  term  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Delegate  Joseph 
Farrington.  and  was  then  elected  to  a 
full  2 -year  term  as  Hawaii  delegate, 
told  the  Martin  family : 

Speaker  spent  so  many  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  always  recognized 
as  so  fair  with  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle    ... 

From  the  time  my  husband  took  a  seat  In 
Congress,  there  was  no  time  when  we  needed 
a  sympathetic  ear  for  Hawaii  that  we  couldn't 
go  to  Speaker  Martin.  Congressmen  are  al- 
ways so  busy,  but  Mr.  Martin  always  saw  us. 

Hawaii  has  lost  a  great  friend  and  the 
nation  has  lost  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
sincere  Members  of  Congress  in  my  genera- 
tion. 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A. 

Farley  stated: 

During  the  years  when  I  was  F>art  of  the 
'A' ishington  scene  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him, 
and  in  the  years  which  have  followed  I  saw 
considerable  of  him  at  different  gatherings 
and  functions.   I  had  great  admiration   for 
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Joe  because  he  was  a  man  of  honor  and  his 
word  was  his  bond.  He  had  the  esteem  and 
warm  liking  of  all  who  came  within  range 
of  his  influence,  and  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigtion,  said  of  Joe 
Martin: 

He  dedicated  hJs  life  to  the  service  of  his 
fellowman  and  his  contribution  to  our 
American  way  of  life  will  be  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  him.  I  am  proud  to  be  counted 
among  his   friends. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hcrshey,  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  wrote:  ,, 

Mr.  Martin's  passing  has  left  the  Nation 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss — 

Aiid  he  continued: 

His  career  in  public  office  was  distinguished 
by  an  adherence  to  principles  and  a  philos- 
ophy grounded  In  the  traditions  of  his  State 
and  the  Federal  government.  He  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  a  degree 
seldom  cqtiaied. 

The  contributions  he  made  to  the  land 
he  loved  and  defended  with  an  intense  and 
unfailing  loyalty  will  long  stand  as  a  monu- 
mental inspiration  to  the  generations  which 
follow. 

NEWSPAPER    EDITORIALS 

Editorial  eulogies  to  former  Speaker 
Joe  Martin  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
all  parts  of  the  counti-y.  Typical  of  these 
are  the  following: 

[From   the   Providence    (R.I.)    Journal) 

The  qualities  displayed  by  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin Jr.  were  not  the  qualities  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  successful  politician.  He  was 
no  back-slapping  gladhander,  nor  was  he 
ever  noted  for  his  oratorical  ability  or  his 
sartorial  excellence. 

■yet,  Joe  Martin  was  a  remarkably  success- 
ful politician.  For  40,years.  he  was  considered 
unbeatable  in  his  congressional  district,  even 
though  he  was  a  Republican  and  the  district 
often  was  strongly  Democratic.  For  20  years, 
he  led  the  House  Republican  forces,  twice 
serving  as  speaker,  and  on  five  occasions  he 
was  chosen  by  his  party  to  be  chairman  of 
the  GOP  National  Conventions. 

He  accomplished  all  this  because  he  was 
an  amiable  man,  a  generous  man,  and  a  man 
who  earned/ respect  for  his  integrity  and  his 
political  sJlrewdness.  Perhaps  part  of  his 
charm  was  that  he  didn't  look  the  part.  A 
stranger  would  hardly  identify  this  burly 
man  in  the  rumpled  suit  as  one  of  the  influ- 
ential leaders  of  a  national  party.  But  it  may 
have  been  precisely  this  lack  of  affectation, 
this  quality  of  being  "plain  as  an  old  shoe." 
that  made  Joe  Martin  so  well  liked  among 
his  constituents  and  colleagues. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  man  and  to  our  sys- 
tem that  a  young  Joe  Martin  could  start 
from  scratch,  work  up  the  hard  way.  reach  a 
position  of  great  influence,  and  spin  out  a 
long  and  useful  career  in  the  service  of  his 
people,  his  party  and  his  nation. 

I  From  the  Burlington  ('Vt.)   Free  Press] 

Very  few  human  beings  become  legends  in 
their  own  time,  Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.,  who 
died  this  week,  was  one  of  the  very  few. 

For  three  decades,  from  the  30's  through 
the  50's,  Joe  Martin  of  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  America. 
Except  for  the  strange  twists  of  fate,  he 
would  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States. 

He  -was  "Mr.  Republican"  to  two  genera- 
tions of  Americans  before  and  after  that  title 
was  given  to  Senator  Robert  Taft.  Martin 
served  as  chairman  of  five  straight  Republican 
National  Conventions,  he  was  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
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for  20  years,  and  he  was  the  only  Republican 
since  the  Coolidge-Hoover  era  to  be  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Martin  and  Sam  Rayburn  held  a  monopoly 
on  the  Speakership  from  1940  until  Rayburn'h 
death  in  1961.  Martin  was  Speaker  in  1947-49 
and  1953-55. 

President  P.  D.  Roosevelt  campaigned  for 
his  third  term  in  1940  urging  the  nation  to 
defeat  the  combination  of  "Martin,  Barton 
and  Pish."  It  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  American  political  slogans. 

Joe  Martin  finally  wrote  a  book  a  few  years 
ago.  Entitled  "My  First  50  Years  in  Politics." 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  politlciii 
biographies  we've  ever  read. 

Here  was  a  man  who  truly  "moved  the 
nation,"  not  for  a  few  months  or  years  but 
for  half  a  century.  Joe  Martin  always  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
political  leaders,  a  legend  in  ixis  own  time, 
and  probably  the  last  of  his  kind  in  a  nation 
which  is  noted  for  its  fluctuations  of  leader- 
ship. 

(From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register | 
Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.  Is  dead  at  83.  Thl.s 
man  served  his  native  state  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  US.  House  of  Representatives  from 
1924  to  1366.  His  fame  as  a  political  power  in 
his  state  dated  back  to  1911.  It  might  be  salci 
that  he  had  outlived  his  time.  But  It  should 
be  said  that  his  serrtce  offered  a  mcxlel  for 
his  time — and  for  time  yet  to  come. 

Sharing,  or  deserving  to  .share,  the  title 
of  Mr.  Republican  With  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
A.  Taft,  Joe  Martin  had  a  well  earned,  and 
much  revered,  national  reputation.  He  was, 
first,  last  and  .ill  the  time,  a  politician — bm 
In  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  that  word.  He 
was  unswervingly  loyal  to  his  party.  Bui 
his  first  loyalty  was  to  his  country  and  U) 
those   whom   he   was   elected   to  serve. 

Thus,  .OS  another  of  the  old  guard  dies, 
he  leaves  behind  a  life  and  a  career  of  public 
service  which  could  sen.e  as  a  model  for  all 
who  come  after  him.  Were  "public  servants" 
to  serve  in  the  'Martin"  manner,  the  nation 
and  its  people  would  be  the  distinct  bene- 
ficiaries— and  the  image  of  the  politician 
would  be  less  tarnished  and  far  more  polished 
than  It  Is  in  this  day  of  the  credibility  gap. 

[From    the    Nashville    (Tenn.)    Banner) 

Former  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin'.^ 
circle  of  friendship  was  not  limited  by  polit- 
ical boundary  lines,  nor  is  the  area  of  regret 
at  his  passing.  He  was  held  in  respect  and 
affection  on  both  sides  of  the  party  aisle  in 
Congress — a  Massachusetts  lawmaker  oi 
stature,  whose  42-year  tenure  had  the  added 
distinction  of  two  decades  as  Republican 
House  Leader;  and  House  Speaker  in  years 
of  the  party's  congressional  majority. 

He  served  well,  with  no  taint  of  partisan- 
ship where  matters  of  national  interest  were 
concerned.  As  a  parliamentarian  he  was  a 
stickler  for  the  rules  of  legislative  order.  In 
party  affairs,  as  in  his  capacity  repeatedly 
of  chairman  of  national  nominating  conven- 
tions, he  presided  with  dignity  and  firmness. 

The  nation  knew  him  as  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  whether  occupying  a  seat  on 
the  floor — the  representative  of  his  consti- 
tuents— or  serving  .as  presiding  ofBcer  of  the 
House.  It  esteems  his  memory. 


REPORT  FROM  WEST  POINT,  N.Y. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINulS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
yoim.i?  men  that  I  have  appointed  to  oui' 
military  academies  have  always  been  a 
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^eat  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to 

Therefore,  I  was  very  interested  and 
pleased  to  note  a  column  in  this  morn- 
ing's Chicago  Tribune  by  that  paper's 
New  York  area  coliunnist,  William  Ful- 
ton, commenting  on  cadets  at  West 
Point.  The  column  follows: 

Report  From  West  Point.  NY. 
(By  William  Fulton) 
West  Point,  NY.,  May  20.— It  is  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  come  out  of  New  York 
City  to  find  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing where  patriotism  and  loyalty  are  re- 
garded as  virtues,  there  are  no  hippie  long- 
haired youth  or  draft  card  burners  and  re- 
-.nect  for  the  faculty  supplants  rebellion  and 
anarchy  on  the  campus.  This  is  the  United 
States  Military  academy. 

The  heights  above  the  Hudson  river  where 
Gen  Benedict  Arnold  once  walked  and  brood- 
ed over  treason  that  would  have  surrendered 
the  strategic  fortress  to  the  British  have 
come  alive  with  flowering  dogwood,  blazing 
azalea,   and   green   rhododendron. 

"Flirtation  walk."  the  romantic  wooded 
stretch  where  the  cadet  strolls  with  his 
sweetheart  on  a  moonlight  night  and  officers 
never  tread,  is  all  bowered  over  with  the 
leaves  of  spring. 

Founded  on  March  10.  1802.  the  academy- 
more  familiarly  known  as  West  Point-has 
been  a  prime  source  of  supply  for  some  of 
the  nation's  most  illustrious  and  heroic  lead- 
ers of  the  armed  forces.  West  Point  belongs 
to  the  nation.  It  is  by  accident  of  birth  only 
that    the    establishment    is    located    In    New 

^  Chara^r,  knowledge,  and  leadership  are 
the  goals  at  West  Point  today  as  they  were 
n  the  early  1800s  when  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer, 
"father  of  the  military  academy,"  as  super- 
intendent, set  the  pattern  for  the  school  that 
has  endured  and  flowered. 

STAR-STt'DDED    ROSTER    OF    GRADUATES 

Among  the  academy's  star-studded  roster 
of  more  than  27.000  graduates  have  been 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
John  J.  Pershing,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  Rob- 
ert E  Lee.  Each  spring  the  academy  grad- 
uates about  700  new  officers  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Todav's  full  corps  numbers  3,400.  Congress 
has  authorized  expansion  up  to  4.417.  In- 
creases gradually   are  undertaken 

Three  cadets  from  Chicago  explained  to  a 
recent  visitor  what  the  academy  means  to 

'^'^mJk  Skertich,  19,  of  13306  Mackinaw  st.. 
said  the  school  had  given  him  maturity. 

"It  has  shown  me  what  I  can  do.  he  as- 
serted "I  have  found  how  far  I  can  be 
pushed,  and  here  there  Is  more  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  capabilities." 

Skertich,  a  sky-diver  and  scuba-diver  when 
he  gets  any  spare  time,  is  a  "yearling  or 
sophomore.- He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Francis 
De  Sales  High  School. 

A    SENSE    OF    SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Jim   BachW,   20,   of   2733    W.   Gregory   st 
agreed  with  his  colleague,  "Yes,  the  school 
has  given  me  a  sense  of  self-discipline,     he 
said.  "I  now  know  my  capacities  on  the  phys- 
ical and  academic  sides."  

Two  years  brigade  boxing  champion. 
Bachta  is  a  second  classman  ) Junior).  He  is 
a  product  of  St.  George  High  school,  Evan- 

Jim  Held,  22.  of  145  Mayfield  St..  was  grad- 
uated from  Oak  Park  High  school, 

"Basically.  West  Point  has  given  me  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  a   realization  of  a  greater 
mission  in  life  than  just  living  for  myself, 
he  said,  "It  has  rounded  me  out  as  a  per- 
son." 

Cadet  Reid,  a  first  classman  | senior),  plays 
football  on  the  150-pound  team  and  has  been 
having  a  go  at  rugby  this  spring.  Reid  took 


the  visitor  to  a  class  in  "managerial  psy- 
chology." ,.  -  ,» 
The  visitor  had  a  fuzzy  notion  of  what  it 
was  all  about  until  cadets  suirted  Juggling 
,,jj  .,  .-Y  ••  iuid  •z"  on  the  blackboard  to  ex- 
plain human  behavior  and  then  became 
completelv  befogged.  The  class  instructor. 
Maj  Quav  Snyder,  a  veteran  of  the  82d  air- 
borne, is  shortly  going  to  Viet  Nam  as  a  hell- 
copter  pilot  with  the  first  cavalry. 

Bob  Hope,  also  a  visitor,  had  a  few  perti- 
nent words  for  the  corps  about  the  different 
academic  life  on  the  outside. 

"Ive  been  very  busy  these  past  couple  of 
weeks  enterUvlning  our  fighting  men  at  dif- 
ferent universities  around  the  country,"  he 
remarked.  "I  had  an  offer  to  speak  at  Co- 
lumbia. Well,  it  was  more  of  a  dare.  My  in- 
surance company  canceled  it." 

Hope  was  given  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  award 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  nation,  the 
first  comedian  to  be  so  honored. 


LAND  AND   WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
■scheduled  to  consider  this  week  H.R. 
8578.  legislation  to  amend  the  land  and 
water  conser^^ation  fund  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1964  to  provide  funds  to 
Federal  ana  State  povernments  for  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  park  and 
outdoor  recreation  land. 

The  fund  was  designed  to  eliminate 
the  time  lapse  between  authorization  of 
national  parks  and  monuments  and  the 
actual  acquisition  of  the  lands.  We  have 
found,  hoNvever.  that  the  original  au- 
thorization was  not  .'sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  acquiring  all  lands.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  therefore,  has  recom- 
mended that  an  additional  authorization 
be  made,  and  funds  from  the  receipts 
from  leasing  of  the  outer  continental 
shelf  oil  lands  be  made  available  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

The  New  York  Times  strongly  endorsed 
the  approval  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  an  editorial  on  Sunday,  May 
19  1968  I  share  the  Times  strong  sup- 
port for  this  measure  which  I  have  co- 
^n.sored.  and  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  this  week  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  8578.  The  Times  article  fol- 

The  Conservation  Fund 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
established  by  Congress  four  years  ago.  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation  s  needs 
for  more  national  parks,  protected  seashores 
and  recreational  areas.  Revenue  from  visitors 
to  existing  parks  and  facilities  has  fallen 
below  estimated  levels,  and  land  prices  have 
skyrocketed. 

Since  Congress  does  not  make  money 
available  immediately  after  it  authorizes  a 
new  park  or  seashore,  the  Government  fre- 
quently finds  that  between  the  time  of  au- 
Ihorizition  and  the  time  of  actual  acqui- 
sition, the  price  of  land  has  doubled  or  quad- 

^To^me.-t  this  problem,  a  bipartisan  bill  was 
unanimously  approved  in  the  Senat*  In- 
terior Committee.  It  empowered  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  acquire  options  on 
land  and  make  contract  commitments  to  a 


limit  of  .$30  million  a  year  as  soon  as  h  park 
or  seashore  is  authorized.  The  bill  also  aug- 
mented the  Land  and  Wat«r  Conservation 
Fund  bv  iussignlng  it  n  share  of  the  oil  royal- 
ties from  the  federally  owned  Continental 
shelf  These  royalties  are  now  part  of  the 
general  revenue/f  the  Treasury. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  l^isl  month.  Senators  Ellender  and 
Long  of  Louisiana  led  a  successful  nght  to 
deny  any  oil  royalties  to  the  fund.  They  put 
forward' the  specious  argument  that  Con- 
cress  ought  not  tie  its  hands  in  this  fashion 
since  other  national  needs  in  the  future 
might  deserve  higher  priority.  But  Senator 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, made  plain  the  hidden  basis  tor  their 
opposition  :  »  .,  _ 

■■The  real  quesUon  at  issue  here  is  not  the 
ear-marking  of  lunds  for  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  purposes  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod It  is  whether  in  the  long  term  the 
states  that  happen  to  abut  the  outer  Con- 
tinental shelf  are  to  be  given,  in  the  future, 
certain  special  preferential  rights  to  money 
tlMit  may  be  earned  from  the  outer  Con- 
tinental shelf."  J  /,  ,i 

In  other  words.  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia having  obtained  in  1953  a  monopoly 
of  the  revenue  from  the  tldclands  oil,  now 
hope  to  cut  themselves  in  on  a  si-z-able  share 
of  the  revenue  from  the  outer  Continent;xl 
shelf  which  lies  beyond  the  tidelands.  This 
would  be  unconscionable  As  Senator  Jackson 
pointed  out.  the  outer  Continental  shelf  be- 
longs to  the  nation,  and  all  fifty  states 
should  share  in  it. 

Since  the  House  Interior  Committee  has 
reported  a  me:\sure  sinular  to  that  which  the 
Senate  gutted.  Congress  will  .-^oon  be  taking 
a  second  look  at  the  Ellender  amendment. 
House  approval  of  a  larger  Land  and  Water 
C<^.nservation  Fund  is  imperative. 

It  is  false  economy  to  put  off  this  essen- 
tial reform.  Everyone  knows  that  a  growing 
nation  needs  additional  parkland  and  rec- 
reational space.  If  not  acquired  with  plan- 
ning and  foresight,  the  land  will  have  to  be 
purchased  later  at  exorblUint  prices.  Con- 
gress cannot  permit  parochial  greeds  and  ir- 
responsible land  speculators  to  frustrate  the 
public    interest. 


NIGHTTIME   IN   THE   CAPITAL  OF 
OUR  NATION 


HON.  JOHN  M    ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edith 
Kermit  Roosevelt,  syndicated  columni.st, 
has  written  an  excellent  article  on  what 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
living  through  in  terms  of  crime  and  gen- 
eral lawlessness.  Included  in  this  piece 
are     her     comments — discouraging     at 
best— on  what  has  happened  to  forces  of 
the  law.  As  usual,  blame  for  the  failure 
of  law  enforcement  is  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  rank  and  file  policeman  but  on  the 
policymakers  the  leaders  within  law  en- 
forcement. / 
I  include  the  column  at  this  point: 
NicnrriME  in  C.nhitai,  of  Nation  Hides 

SCENES  OF  Crime,  Violence 
Washington— Each  night  an  elderly  col- 
ored woman  I  know  turns  off  the  lights  in  her 
living  room  so  that  passersby  f-ynno^  ^f»^ 
her  as  she  looks  out  of  her  window  at  the 
scenec  of  violence  and  destruction  that  have 
become  commonplace  on  dozens  of  street*  m 
the  nations  capital. 
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Thin  woman  who  Uvea  only  a  few  bloclu 
Trom  me  In  a  prfHlominantly  Nepx)  section, 
df'scrlb^Kl  to  me  vhM  she  saw  last  Friday 

It  was  about  7  rr  8pm  I  saw  some 
!/e<"nager  pKJMring  gasoline  from  a  tin  bucket 
on  'op  of  raes  and  papwrs  they'd  piled  up  la 
thp  nilrld>  f  -he  street.  They  struck  a  match 
ir,i  ■  -a  :j;  '  Are  I  called  the  police  and 
a  '••  T-.'-k.  -  vme  After  the  police  left,  they 
a-i  •■  ■  ak  "^:  s  'Ime  *hey  brought  a  plastic 
a-  -  ar.  •=  >'l  vmth  garbage  and  burned  that. 
Tr."  :  I!  f>  ame  a  second  time  but  I  know 
or-  riii'r.'  -:>■■.■  won't  come.  Maybe  It  will  be 
mv  house  tiiat  will  bum  down  or  my  nelgh- 

The  pa^s  of  Washington's  new.=;paper8 
these  days  have  become  almost  statistical 
when  they  describe  arson,  theft  and  vio- 
lence Every  night  throughout  this  city,  a 
nvimber  of  fires  are  .set.  stores  and  homes  are 
looted  and  citizens  are  beaten,  robbed,  raped 
and  shot  A  protection  racket  has  emerged 
all  over  the  city  with  storekeepiers  paying 
so-called  protection  money. 

My  woman  Informant  significantly  de- 
clared; "Somebody's  behind  these  gangs  of 
teenagers    Grown  people  are  behind  It."' 

Indeed,  this  writer  was  told  there  Is  a 
correlation  between  the  riots  and  toleration 
for  crime  and  political  "change"  adherents 
:r.  and  oTlt  of  government  The  word  "change" 
m  'his  political  context  means  abolition  of 
the  private  enterprise  society  and  Its  re- 
placement by  the  Reds  John  Immer.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associ- 
ations of  the  District  of  Columbia,  told  me: 

"This  is  part  of  a  plan  to  make  basic 
changes  in  our  form  of  government.  The  rev- 
olutionary elements  want  to  destroy  the 
economic  base  of  the  Negro  communities  and 
wipe  out  the  middle  class." 

Immer  charged  that  certain  administra- 
tion figures  had  brought  in  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy as  director  of  public  safety  over  the 
head  of  the  District's  police  chief  "In  order 
to  wreck  law  enforcement  in  the  District." 

Murphy  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and 
as  such,  is  a  believer  in  Its  sociological  ap- 
proach to  law  enforcement  which  Is  fostered 
by  our  Supreme  Court.  Veteran  police  officers 
have  told  t.hls  columnist  that  this  associa- 
tion, headed  by  Qulnn  Tamm,  has  been  col- 
laborating with  the  Justice  Department  to 
see  to  It  that  local  police  units  conform  to 
special  criteria  laid  down  in  Washington. 
Politically  sophisticated  police  officers  are 
aware  that  this  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
national  police  force  run  by  the  attorney 
general,  a  move  which  Is  vehemently  opposed 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  destruc- 
tive to  liberty. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia constitutes  an  attack  on  the  author- 
ity of  local  police  units.  The  survey  cites  a 
study  describing  "successful  police  officers" 
as  "more  conservative,  more  dogmatic,  had 
less  creative  ability,  tended  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive and  suspicious,  and  tended  to  rely  on 
one  another  more  than  their  less  successfiU 
colleagues." 

The  association  urges  that  "everything  in 
the  selection  process  should  be  designed  to 
screen  out  applicants"  for  police  departments 
who  lack  such  qualities  as  "the  desire  and 
ability  to  adapt  his  thinking  to  technological 
and  sociological  changes."  TTils  works  out  in 
practice- to  an  extension  of  the  "one  voice 
In  government"  principle  to  local  police  de- 
partments. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  urged  in  Its  survey  that  patrolmen  in 
the  DC.  police  system  get  40  hours  of  train- 
ing m  "human  relations."  The  art  of  self  de- 
fen-e  Is  no  longer  taught  In  the  12-weelc 
course  given  to  rookie  policemen  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Instead,  for  a  whole  week,  they 
are  taught  theories  concerning  "the  nature 
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of  contempnarary  social  change"  and  "the 
consequences  of  social  change  in  terms  of 
human  behavior."  Morale  In  the  District's 
police  department  Is  at  a  dangerous  ;nw  be- 
cause they  are  compelled  to  listen  uj  indoc- 
trination by  Black  and  Red  power  militants 
from  the  same  government-financed  poverty 
organizations  that  they  know  helped  to  In- 
stigate the  riots. 


May  21,  1968 


THE     BUSINESS     OF     AMERICA     IS 
BUSINESS 

HON.  CHARLES  £.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIC.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  196S 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  spring  1968 
issue  of  Ward's  Quarterly,  an  authori- 
tative journal  on  automotive  matters, 
offers  some  salient  comments  concern- 
ing the  current  state  of  government- 
relations.  Among  oth«l-  things  it  should 
recall  to  the  reader's  mind  President 
Johnson's  1966  state  of  the  Union 
promise: 

I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  consider 
measures  which  without  improperly  invad- 
ing State  and  local  authority  will  enable  us 
effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
irreparable  damage  to  the  national  Interest. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  are  still  wait- 
ing. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  BrsiNESs  of  America  Is  Business 
(By  Robert  B.  Powers,  editor  and  publisher) 

Calvin  Coolidge.  whom  TV  wits  and  some 
columnists  are  reviving  for  musty  Jokes  in 
this  presidential  election  year  has  a  thought 
for  the  America  of  today. 

To  begin  with  "Silent  Cal"  of  the  '20s  was 
catapulted  into  the  national  scene  when  as 
miiyor  of  Boston  he  forthwith  settled  a  crip- 
pling policeman's  strike. 

In  answer  to  overseas  criticism  that  Amer- 
ica was  "too  commercial",  as  president  of  our 
Republic  he  crisply  replied: 

"The  business  of  America  Is  business." 

Isn't  it  still?  Wasn't  It  always?  Where  does 
all  the  money  come  from  for  the  city,  state 
and  federal  governments?  For  the  ever-In- 
creasing mountains  of  money  demanded  for 
all  sorts  of  programs  and  nostrums  here  and 
around  the  world?  Where  else  but  from  the 
men  who  create  new  products  and  services. 
the  men  and  women  who  invest  in  business, 
the  men  who  manage  It.  the  men  and  women 
earningtoelr  livelihood  from  It? 

Eliot  ^aneway.  our  favorite  economist  and 
contributing  editor,  recently  interviewed  a 
jxjwcrfiu  U.S.  Senator  on  the  rapport  be- 
tween business  and  the  federal  government. 
It  Was  agreed  that  In  general  It  was  pretty 
bad.  Businessmen  troop  to  Washington  in 
droves  shy  us  second-class  citizens,  was  the 
Senator's  summation. 

Isn't  it  past  time  for  business  to  speak  up? 
After  all,  if  the  wheels  of  Industry  stop  the 
whole  nation  stops,  and  government  has  no 
money  to  spend. 

Never  has  our  nation  been  so  plagued  with 
►such  costly  strikes — copper,  autos.  news- 
papers, tires,  airlines,  subways,  nursing,  edu- 
cation, even  garbage  collection!  They've  aU 
had  their  share  In  contributing  to  the  na- 
tion's loss  of  billions  of  dollars  and  to  untold 
Inconvenience   and  misery  to  the  citizenry. 

There  Is  a  current  wave  of  interest  in  the 
origin  of  man.  African  Genesis  started  it. 
The  Naked  Ape  finished  It,  we  hope. 


The    cruelty    and    indifference   of    men   of 

power  to  their  fellow  man  is  excused  by  the 
psycho-zoologists  in  lernxs  of  upe  behavior 
hundreds  of  nullions  of  velars  ,igo 

This  may  satisfy  the  intellectually  inclined. 
but  how  about  those  Injured? 

Isn't  there  a  better  way  to  establish  sanity 
m  the  human  Jungle  than  for  men  or  cliques 
of  power  to  lord  it  over  their  defenseless 
brothers? 

In  the  noble  effort  of  our  age  to  uplift  all 
mankind,  surely  there  is  a  better  way. 

The  Stalworth  brothers  Studebaker  who 
built  the  Conestoga  wagons  that  were  the 
key  in  opening  up  the  West  and  whose  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  helped  pave  the  way  to 
create  modern  America  had  a  simple  but 
very  useful  philosophy.  It  was  this — Give 
more  than  you  promise.  It  would  be  well  to 
heed  this  homily  today — the  age  that  may 
be  remembered  as  one  of  false  hopes  and 
Ignoble  deeds,  if  we  do  not  soon  change  cur 
spendthrift  and  deceitful  ways, 
the    line    of    .authority    and     responsibility 

For  a  future  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  we  had 
planned  a  symposium  on  labor.  We  have 
had  two  in  past  Issues  on  other  subjects 
We  have  reason  to  believe  they  were  rather 
useful  and  enlightening. 

On  this  subject,  we  Invited  to  participate 
the  government's  top  spokesman  on  labor, 
liibor's  own  garrulous  statesman,  an  educa- 
tional authority  on  the  subject  and  a  promi- 
nent spokesman  from  Industry. 

Our  question  was:  In  view  of  the  endless 
succession  of  costly  strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages that  periodically  upset  the  economy  of 
the  nation  and  the  tranquility  of  our  people. 
isn't  there  a  better  way  to  resolve  labor  dis- 
putes than  by  strikes? 

Industry  was  re.ady  with  a  program.  Labor 
never  acknowledged  our  question.  Education 
was  too  timid  to  reply.  And  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  an  intermediary  far  down 
lamely  responded  for  his  chief  with: 

The  Secretary  regrets  that  the  heavy  press 
of  Ills  .schedule  will  prevent  him  from  pre- 
paring such  an  article. 

He  would  like  you  to  know,  however,  that 
he  feels  free  and  responsible  collective  bar- 
gaining is  the  best  means  of  settling  labor- 
management  differences  that  our  Industrial 
democracy  has  yet  devised. 

A  lot  of  answers  given  out  these  days  are 
not  only  not  good  enough  for  our  poor  and 
our  underprivileged  but  they  are  not  good 
enough  either  for  business — for  the  creators 
of  a  nation's  prosperous  economy. 

Business  should  not  forget  its  rightful 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  our 
country  as  seemingly  It  has. 

"The  business  of  America  Is  business." 

A  government  that  depends  on  the  busi- 
ness money-tree  for  its  own  comfort,  privi- 
leges and  survival  will  get  the  meaning  if 
that  meaning  is  effectively  spelled  out.  But 
not  like  our  Senator  Infers  by  businessmen 
who  meekly  consider  themselves  as  second- 
class  citizens  when  they  come  or  are  called 
to  Washington. 


May  21,  1968 
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LAKE  ERIE  POLLUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  .ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\e  re- 
ceived .^lati.sticnl  data  that  iiridcrscores 
the  seriousness  of  the  fight  to  save  Lake 
Erie  and  that  reveals  that  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  be  a  major 
polluter  of  oui-  lake  waters. 

In  calendar  year   1967,  according  to 


the  Office   of   the   Cliief   of   Engineers, 
Govemnient    dredging    projects    at    14 
Lake  Erie  harbors  produced  a  total  of 
7  671  000  cubic  yards  of  ixjlluted  mate- 
rial   Of  this  total,  5.438.000  cubic  yards 
were  dumped  at  "authorized"  lake  dis- 
posal areas,  while  2.233.000  cubic  yards— 
of   which   Toledo.   Ohio,   accounted   for 
•'  130,000  cubic  yards— were  consigned  to 
diked   area  dispo-sal.   ALso  during    1967 
permit  dredging  accounted  for  185.000 
cubic  vards  of  dredged  material,  all  of 
which  was  polluted  and  all  of  which  was 
■dumped   in   "authorized"    lake   disposal 

areas. 

For  1968,  according  to  the  same 
source.  Goveriunent  dredging  at  these 
same  harbors  is  expected  to  produce 
7  015.000  cubic  yards  of  material,  vir- 
tuallv  all  of  it  ixjlluted.  Of  this  total 
5  302.000  cubic  yards  are  planned  for 
lake  disposal  while  1.713.000  cubic  yards 
will  be  consigned  to  diked  area  disposal. 
In  addition,  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved for  i>ermit  dredging  of  348.000 
cubic  vards  of  i>olluted  matepal  for  lake 
disposal  and  for  60,000  cubic  yards  that 
will  be  diked. 

The  above  figures  reveal  that  of  total 
Government  dredging  in  1967.  amount- 
ing to  7.671,000  cubic  yards  of  polluted 
material.   70.9  percent   was  dumped   in 
Lake  Erie.  Of  the  7.015.000  cubic  yards 
of  Government  dredging   predicted   for 
1968.   by  contrast.  75.5  percent  will  be 
consigned  to  open  lake  disposal  areas. 
I  find  it  shocking  that  the  Government 
intends   to   dike   approximately    500,000 
cubic  vards  less  in  1968  than  in  1967—1.7 
million  cubic  yards  in    1968  versus  2.2 
million    cubic    yards    in    1967.    This    is 
hardly  persuasive  evidence  that  the  Gov- 
ernnient  is  assuming  forceful  leadership 
in  the  fight  to  combat  water  iX)llution. 
One  must  also  note  with  alarm  that 
tx;rmit  dredging  for  open  lake  disposal 
in  Lake  Erie  has  already  doubled  from 
185  000   cubic   vards   in    1967   to  348.000 
cubic  yards  as  of  May  1.  1968.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  a  large  number 
of  appUcations  pendms  or  expected  for 
j^ermit    dredging    which    the    Corps    of 
Engineers     understandably     finds     im- 
ix)ssible  to  estimate. 

In  response  to  a  letter  recently  di- 
rected to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I 
received  a  reply  assuring  me  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Corps 
of  Erigineers  share  my  concern  with 
pollution  abatement  and  water  quality 
improvement.  I  was  also  advised  that 
since  1960.  more  than  2  million  cubic 
yards  of  dredged  spoil  from  the  Rouge 
River  have  been  deposited  within  the 
diked  disposal  area  known  as  Grassey 
Island.  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  be- 
cause remaining  capacity  is  limited,  it 
seems  impossible  to  permit — as  I  had 
suggested — the  concurrent  use  of  this 
disposal  area  by  private  contractors. 

This  sounds  persuasive  until  it  is  re- 
membered that  since  1960  the  Govern- 
ment has  dredged  some  40  million  cubic 
vards  of  polluted  materials  from  widely 
separated  rivers  and  liarbors  and  de- 
posited this  spoU  in  "authorized  "  dis- 
ix)sal  areas  along  the  entire  U.S.  shore- 
line of  Lake  Erie. 

One  must  also  wonder  why  the  Army 
on  one  hand  consigns  about  300.000  cubic 
vards  annually  of  Government-dredged 


polluted  material  from  the  Rouge  River 
to  the  diked  Grassey  Island  area  while  at 
the  same  time  recommending  approval 
of  permit  dredging  of  equally  contami- 
nated material  from  the  same  river  for 
open  lake  disposal. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  there  must  be 
a  prompt  clarification  of  Fcderalpolicy 
if  we  expect  the  confidence,  support,  and 
commitment  of  our  citizenry  in  fighting 
pollution  and  ac^iieving  our  national  goal 
of  clean  water.  We  can  hardly  expect 
credibility  or  cooperation  as  long  as  the 
Federal  establishment  says  one  thing 
gmd  docs  the  opposite. 


THE  ARNHEITER-ALEXANDER 
CASE 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RF.SNICK 

i.F    NEW    \OllK. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
involving  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  A.  Arn- 
heiter  and  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alexander 
is  exceedingly  complex.  It  goes  back  ap- 
proximately 2  years  and  involves  a  large 
number  of  naval  personnel,  some  of 
whom  are  no  longer  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
In  order  that  as  many  jjeople  as  ik)s- 
sible  may  be  fully  apprised  of  a  matter 
which  has  already  cost  the  Navy  two 
brilliant  young  officers,  and  its  integrity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int,  a 
chronological  order  of  events  in  the 
Arnheiter- Alexander  case: 

The     ARNHEITER-ALEXANDER     CaSE:      CHRONO- 
LOGICAL Order  of   Events 
December  22.  1965:  Lt  Commander  Marcus 
A.  Arnheiter  assumed  command  of  the  USS 

Vance.  ,     „ 

December  28.  1965:  USS  Vance  left  Pearl 
Harbor  for  Vietnam. 

January  16.  1966;  In  direct  violation  of 
Navy  Regulations  Article  1243.  Lt.  Ray  S. 
Hardy  Jr  .  USS  Vance  Executive  Officer,  ad- 
vised Generous  to  "seek  outside  help  anony- 
mously "  in  Generous'  efforts  to  undercut 
Arnlieiter. 

January  23.  1966:  Lt.  William  T.  Generous. 
Operations  Officer  aboard  the  USS  Vance. 
sends  letter  to  Chaplain  Richard  Osterman 
critizlng  Arnhelter's  character  guidance  pro- 
gram I  in  plain  violation  of  Articles  1212  and 
1243  of  Navy  Regulations! . 

March  22,  1966:  Chaplain  George  Dando 
filed  report  of  low  morale  on  ship  to  Rear 
Admirals  T.  S.  King,  Jr.  and  D.  G.  Irvine  via 
Commander  D.  F.  Mllllgan  iln  violation  of 
Articles  1212  and  1243  of  Navy  Regulations). 
The  failure  of  King.  Irvine,  and  Mllllgan  to 
inform  Arnheiter  of  this  report  violated 
Article  1404.1  of  Navy  Regulations. 

March  31.  1966:  Arnheiter  received  orders 
from  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  detaching  him 
from  command— before  any  hearing  was  held 
and  before  Arnheiter  was  even  informed  of 
the  charges  against  him.  This  summary  re- 
lief violates  Article  7801  C.  paragraphs  4  (bl. 
(ci  Id  I  and  (ft  of  the  BuPers  Manual.  On 
same  day  Mllllgan  came  aboard,  assumed 
command  and  placed  Arnheiter  under  guard. 
AprU  4,  1966:  Arnheiter  Informed  of  some 
of  the  unsubstantiated  allegations  against 
him.  Given  less  than  24  hours  to  prepare 
defense. 

April  5.   1966:    Arnheiter   "hearing"   com- 
menced at  Sublc  Bay.  Presiding  officer  was 
Captain  Ward  Witter. 
AprU  11,  1966:   "Hearing"  ended.  Witters 
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findings  sent  to  convening  authority  RADM 
King  who  forwarded  them  to  Rear  Admiral 
Walter  Baumberger,  Commander  of  Cruisers 
and  Destovers  In  the  Pacific,  and  the  duly 
constituted    reviewing   authority. 

August  30.  1966:  Baumberger.  after  per- 
sonal review,  recommended  "that  no  dis- 
ciplinary iiction  be  taken  against  Lt.  Com- 
mander" Arnheiter"  and  "that.  In  view  of 
his  evident  high  jxitentlal  ...  he  be  reas- 
signed to  command  in  a  DE  (destroyer  es- 
cort) in  this  torce"  and  forwarded  his  opin- 
ion lo  Vice  Admiral  B.  J  Semmes.  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel 

September  9  1966:  Semmes  covertly  ap- 
proved" Arnhelter's  •delaehment  for  cause' 
bv  memorandum  .sent  W  the  President  of 
Arnhelter's  Selection  Board  (despite  the  fact 
that  on  the  same  day.  Semmes  also  sent  iin 
oinolal  endorsement  on  iin  Arnheiter  letter 
to  the  Selection  Board  saying  lie  was  "with- 
holding endorsement  on  the  reiwrt  of  the 
(Sublc  Bav»  investigation").  By  "approv- 
ing" of  Arnhelter's  detachment  despite 
Baumbergers  recommendations  to  the  con- 
trary, and  bv  falling  to  inform  Arnheiter  of 
this"  endorsement  to  the  .Selection  Board, 
Scmnus  violated  Navy  regulations  and  Bu- 
Pers Manual. 

Vice  Admiral  L.  P  Ramage.  Deputy  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Pacific  Fleet,  sent  Baum- 
berger a  letter  requesting  re-analysls  of  his 
original  recommendations 

November  1.  1966:  Baumberger.  throwing 
out  all  but  three  of  the  41  alleged  Arnheiter 
violations,  and  branding  Witters  hearing  as 
lacking  in  objectivity,  resubmitted  his  earlier 
recommendations  that  no  disciplinary  action 
be  taken  against  Arnheiter.  that  Arnheiter 
be  given  another  command  and  that  the  re- 
lief of  command  from  USS  Vance  not  be  "lor 
cause''.  . 

November  '24.  1966:  Generous  submitted 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  via  Semmes.  saying  the  Navy  isn't  "big 
enough"  lor  him  and  Arnheiter.  Semmes 
failed  to  provide  Arnheiter  with  copy  of  this 
critical  letter,  thereby  violating  Article  1404.1 
of  Nax^y  Regulations.  Semmes  argued  that 
this  letter  of  resignation  is  only  available  to 
Members  of  Congress,  relying  on  opinion  <.■! 

Navv  JAG. 

January  20.  1967:  Admiral  Roy  L.  Johnson. 
Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific  Fleet,  defended 
Wltter's  conduct,  vet  upheld  Baumberger's 
critical  review  ol  V/ltter's  findings,  and  then 
reversed  Baumberger's  recommendation  for 
a  new  command  for  Arnheiter  and  recom- 
mended sustaining  relief  for  cause. 

February  2.  1967:  Semmes  signed  orders 
assigning  Arnheiter  to  permanent  shore  duty. 
February  5,  1967;  Semmes  asked  VADM 
TG  W  Settle,  USN,  Ret.  to  review  entire  rec- 
ord of  the  case  at  Navy  Department  and  to 
make  recommendations. 

February  10.  1967:  After  viewing  entire 
record.  Settle  recommended  that  Arnheiter 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  that 
he  be  given  command  of  an  Atlantic  Fleet 
ship,  and  that  his  relief  lor  cause  be  not  sus- 
tained. ^ 

May  11.  1967:  Arnheiter  wrote  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  accusing  VADM  B  3.  Semmes  Jr  of 
extreme  prejudice,  and  requested  redress  and 
court  of  inquiry. 

June  '29.  1967:  In  a  letter  lo  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Semmes  wrote  "no  memo- 
randum on  LCDR  Arnheiter  was  sent  to  the 
selection  board  at  any  time  while  it  was  in 
session  ".  As  indicated  above,  however,  on 
September  9.  1966  Semmes  himself  sent  such 
a  memo  to  the  Selection  Board.        j 

November  7.  1967:  Captain  Richard  G. 
Alexander,  prospective  commander  of  the  bat- 
tleship L'S5  NJFlV  }ERSt\'.  and  intimately 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Arnheiter 
case,  delivered  a  26-page  statement  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Ign-tlus.  highly  critical  of 
the  NavvE  hand'llng  of  the  Arnheiter  case. 

December  28.  1967:  Alexander  relieved  of 
command  of  the  NEW  JERSEY  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  desk  Job  lu  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 
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January  17,  1988:  I^atiua  stated  that 
there  l3  no  oonne<-tl'^n  between  Alexander's 
transfer  an.l  hla  oijtsp<-)ken  rlewn  on  the 
Arnnelt^r  ca.se    Navy   la'er   .'PtrarVrt   this. 

May  8.  1968:  E)esplte  Semir.e'3  response  to 
Arnhelter  after  Generous'  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, (3ee  Nov  24.  1966),  Congressman 
Joseph  T  Rj»sni ck  was  denied  access  to  the 
letter. 


SAVE  THE  WETL.\.VL.i.~^  COMMITTEE 
TRYIN'G  TO  PRESLHVE  CONiNECT- 
ICUT  S  TID.AL  MARSHES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN        ! 

OF   CONNECTICnr  i 

IN'  T'AE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr  IRWr.V  .Mr  Speaker.  Save  th« 
V.%  iLmds  Conxmittee.  a  private  conser- 
vati-n  i:r:iup.  Ls  actively  Involved  in  pre- 
.^ervmg  Connecticut's  tidal  marshes.  I 
thinly  their  efforts  to  acquire  this  land 
are  to  be  commended  and  I  am  sure  a 
better  krinw ledge  of  the  value  of  the  wet- 
lands 'Anil  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
Ti.eref  re  I  enter  an  article  written  by 
Sta.".  Simon  from  th^  April  7.  1968,  Hart- 
ford Courant: 

CrvTi-iZATiot*     BtaiES    Birthplace     of    Life, 
Thkzatens  Puture 
(By  Stan  Simon)  ' 

Cement  highways,  asphalt  parking  lota 
and  buildings  are  btirylng  the  birthplace 
of   life   itself 

This  Insidious  movement  of  civilization 
eventually  could  choke  off  life  In  the  oceans 
and  dry  up  diminishing  water  supplies. 
Ironically    It  could  also  cause  flooding. 

Few  people  seem  to  care. 

The  areas  In  danger  have  been  the  most 
fertile  on  the  planet  since  land  masses  lifted 
out  of  the  sea  and  have  produced  more  plant 
and  animal  life  than  either  land  or  sea. 

Scientists  believe  the  threatened  areas  are 
where  life  Itself  began,  where  animal  Ufa 
first  stepped  on  to  land  and  where  the  most 
marine  life  row  gets  Its  sustenance. 

The  endangered  areas  are  tidal  marshfes, 
where  the  tide  mixes  fresh  water  and  ele- 
ments from  %he  land  with  the  mineral-rich 
salt  water  of  the  sea. 

Organic  products  of  decay  are  constantly 
stirred  together  In  a  sheltered  environment. 
The  result  Is  a  kind  of  broth  which  spawns 
mlcroGcoplc  plants  and  animal  life  that  feed 
higher   forms.  ^ 

Thus,  a  chain  of  life  Is  created.  Experts  say 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ocean's  fish  and 
shell  fish  depend  on  tidal  marshes  dtiring 
p.^rt  of  their  Uves. 

Tidal  marshes  produce  an  average  of  twice 
as  much  as  the  best  mid-western  farmland 
and  20  times  as  much  as  most  of  the  sea 
Itself. 

The  delicate  natxiral  balance  of  tidal 
marshes  can  be  easily  upset,  however,  and, 
once  changed,  is  Impossible  to  restore. 

Nearly  half  of  Connecticut's  tidal  marshes 
have  been  destroyed  In  the  past  50  years.  The 
state's  26.500  acres  of  tidal  marshes  have 
dwindled  to  14.839  and  are  disappearing  at 
a  rate  of  about  200  acres  a  year  And  yet 
Connecticut  is  better  oS  than  most  East 
Coast   states. 

To  most,  the  marsh  Is  a  menace,  a  waste- 
land which  should  be  reclaimed  for  more 
taxable  income  by  dredging  and  filling  for 
roads,  parking  lots,  housing  developments, 
factory  sites   and   marinas. 

The  results  are  not  only  detrimental,  but 
often  dangerous. 

Filling  marshes  and  swamps  signiflcantly 
restricts  the  potential  water  supply 
■  SwampbS,  lakes  and  porous  earth  are 
Nit!j_res  only  reservoir  wherein   the  rainfall 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

la  stored  to  be  fed  .  .  .  into  our  ^t.reams,'" 
according  to  Prof.  Thurlow  C.  NeLson  Ph  D., 
of  Rutgers  State  Onlverslty  in   New  Jersey. 

In  addition,  marshes,  with  their  long  mud 
flats,  grasses  and  natural  canals,  act  as  bar- 
riers to  hurricanes,  absorbing  water  like  a 
sponge,  preventing  flooding  and  breaking 
down  heavy  waves. 

"Every  time  an  onshore  storm  hits  hard, 
you  hear  of  homes  on  the  coast  that  have  to 
be  evacuated.  It's  more  than  likely  they  were 
built  on  filled  marshes.  Watch  what  happens 
if  we  get  a  real  bad  hurricane  like  '38,  "  .says 
Theodore  B.  Bampton.  director  of  the  State 
Bo&rd  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 

The  destruction  of  tidal  marshes  could  de- 
stroy certain  species  of  birds  such  as  the 
clapper  rail,  sandpipers,  plovers  and  some 
sparrows,  according  to  James  S.  Bishop  and 
Ruth  Billard.  game  management  technicians 
for  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 
Tliey  say  ducks, ^geese.  herons  and  gulls,  are 
dependent  upon  the  marshes  during  limited 
periods  of  their  lives. 

Oysters  and  other  shellfish  depend  on  tidal 
marshes.  In  Connecticut,  once  tlie  world's 
largest  producer  of  "seed  oysters,"  produc- 
tion has  dropped  from  three  million  bushels 
In' 1910  to  about  250.000  last  year— that's  a 
drop  from  $40  million  to  $3  million  at  the 
market. 

Fishermen  know  of  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  weakflsh  and  blue  crabs.  More  than 
60  species  of  fish  use  Connecticut  tidal 
marshes  as  a  spawning  ground  and  nursery, 
including  flounder,  shad,  smelt,  bass,  blue- 
fish  and  torn  cod. 

Preserving  Connecticut's  tidal  marshes  has 
become  the  ntunber  one  conservation  priority 
of  the  State  Pish  and  Game  Department  and 
the  sole  purpose  of  a  group  called  Save  the 
Wetlands  Committee,  a  private  conservation 
group  formed  in  1966. 

Fish  and  Game  Director  Bampton  says  the 
state  now  owns  4.200  acres  of  tidal  marshes 
and  plans  to  purchase  another  1.300  acres  in 
the  next  two  years  and  another  5,500  by 
1973 — if  it  has  the  money.  He  says  the  re- 
maining 3,500  acres  are  scattered  and  would 
best  be  preserved  by  municipalities  or  con- 
servation groups. 

The  1967  General  Assembly  gave  the  state 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  take  pri- 
vately owned  wetlands.  Bampton  says  the 
state  now  has  the  legal  tools  to  acquire  tidal 
marshes— if  it  gets  the  funds. 

But  Freeborn  G.  Jewett  of  Lvme,  president 
of  the  Save  the  Wetlands  Committee,  wants 
tighter  control  over  Individuals  who  want  to 
dredge  and  fill  tidal  marshes— now  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  of  the  State  Water  Resoiu-ces 
Commission.  Jewett's  committee,  which  in- 
cludes some  30  persons,  has  hired  a  New  Lon- 
don law  firm  and  a  group  of  Yale  and  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  students  to  research 
the  legal  problems. 

But  law  and  legal  language  cannot  restore 
what  already  is  gone. 

A  whole  generation  of  shoreline  residents 
and  summer  tourUts  can  remember  walking 
through  the  ankle-deep  warm  marsh  waters 
feelmg  the  hard  shells  of  quahogs  under  the 
soft  carpet  of  mud,  watching  small  baltfish 
jump  ahead  of  the  splashes,  and  seeing  small 
softshell  crabs  scurry  across  the  sometimes 
clear  water.  But  they  can  only  remember 
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THE  WALT  DISNEY  MEDAL 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

ur    C.M-IFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr  REINECKE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  intense  satisfaction 
over  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 1234,  providing  for  the  l.ssuance  of 
a  gold  medal  to  Uie  widow  of  Uie  late 
Walt  Di.>;ney  and  for  the  i.v-uance  of 
bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  .Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstand- 
ing contiibution.s  of  Walt  Disney  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 

In  company  with  most  Americans.  I 
have  come  to  regard  the  work  of  Walt 
Di.sney  as  one  of  the  truly  i-emarkable 
artistic  developments  of  our  time.  We 
.seldom  have  an  opiwrtunity  to  wateh 
the  flowerinc;  and  fulfillment  of  genlu.s 
but  surely  that  was  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Walt  Di.sney. 

Prom  a  small  garage-studio  the  Disney 
enterprise  gi'ew  into  one  of  the  most 
modem  movie  .studios  in  the  world,  pro- 
ducing short  and  feature-length  cartoon 
programs  and  full-lenmh  prosrams  fea- 
turing live  actors.  Success  greeted  Walt 
Disney's  efTort,s  for  the  first  time  in  192S 
when  the  public  acclaimed  the  pre.soii- 
tation  of  Mickey  Mouse,  and  from  tiiiit 
point  forward  until  the  clo.se  of  Mr. 
Disney's  life,  one  success  followed  an- 
other, to  an  extraordinaiy  extent. 

Where  any  other  Holl.\"ivood  producer 
would  have  been  happy  to  receive  one 
Acade!n.\>  Award — the  highest  honor  in 
American  movies — Mr.  Disney  broke  all 
records  by  receiving  27  such  awards. 

Repeatedly,  he'  .saw  fit  to  blaze  new 
trails,  acainst  the  warnings  of  friends 
and  fellow  moviemakers.  Although  dis- 
tributors doubted  the  selling  value  of 
Mickey  Mouse,  the  public  felt  different- 
ly, and  Mr.  Disney '.s  faith  in  Mickey  was 
handsomely  rewarded.  Wlien  Mr.  Disney 
proposed  the  production  of  the  first  full- 
length  cartoon,  "Snow  Wliite  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs,"  he  was  told  that  nobody 
would  sit  still  that  long  just  to  watch 
cartoons.  Again,  the  critics  were  wrong 
and  he  was  right.  Mr.  Disney  was  the  first 
major  producer  to  make  films  for  tele- 
vision, and  he  was  told  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  to  come  of  this  en- 
deavor except  financial  reverses.  Once 
more,  the  critics  were  mistaken. 

Such  shows  as  "Disneyland,"  "Tlie 
Mickey  Mouse  Club."  "Zorro."  "liavy 
Crockett,"  and  "The  Wonderful  World 
of  Color,"  have  captiu'ed  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  television  viewers  all  over 
the  land. 

Mr.  Disney's  imagination  drove  him 
on  to  pursuits  outside  the  movie  world. 
One  of  his  creations — Disneyland,  a  300- 
acre  tract  of  amusement  rides,  fantasy 
.spectacles,  and  recreated  Americana — 
has  become,  since  it  was  established  only 
10  years  ago,  one  of  the  leading  tourist 
attractions  in  the  country.  By  last  year 
it  had  been  visited  by  some  50  million 
people.  In  the  final  year  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Disney  was  forging  ahead  with  a  similar 
project,  near  Orlando,  Fla..  to  be  called 
Disney  World.  He  was  also  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  giant  S35  million  sum- 
mer-winter resort  in  California's  Sequoia 
National  Forest. 

In  all  his  undertakincs,  Walt  Disney 
emphasized  the  best  in  the  America  way 
of  life,  and  for  that  he  was  revered  by 
millions.  Congress  has  acted  wisely,  I 
believe,  in  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
the  Walt  Disney  Medal,  in  honor  of  a 
man  who  made  the  world  a  happier  place 
for  millions  and  millions  of  his  fello^w 
men,  all  over  the  world. 
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Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
space  di.scussion  b>  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh, 
executive  .secrctaiy.  National  .Aeronau- 
tics and  Si^ace  Council,  m  which  he  lists 
a  few  controversial  questions  whicli  are 
fiequently  asked,  followed  by  his  an- 
swers : 

Soviet  Space  Program 

The  initial  question  is:  W?iat  is  the  status 
of  tlie  Soviet  space  program? 

Of  course  there  are  many  specifics  about 
their  space  program  we  do  not  know  but 
there  are  also  many  significant  things  we  do 
know.  First  of  all,  they  appear  to  have  placed 
a  higher  funding  priority  on  space  explora- 
tion than  we  have  They  see  clearly  the  prac- 
tlCAllties  ol  .space  as  a  builder  of  national 
prestige  and  as  ,t  supplier  of  useful  tech- 
nology. This  is  evidenced  by  the  lact  that 
they  are  devoting  at  least  twice  Uie  percent- 
age of  their  gross  n.itional  product  to  space 
activities  compared  with  us. 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  been  .iccelerating 
the  tempo  of  their  space  Investment  and 
their  spacf  performance.  For  exajnple.  on  the 
performance  side  they  had  iiine  successlul 
launches — all  Earth  orbiters— in  a  twelve  day 
period  Just  last  month.  "nUs  was  the  most 
active  twelve  davs  in  the  space  history  of  any 
nation.  So  far  this  year  they  are  surpassing 
last  year's  pavload  .■successes  numerically  and. 
what  Is  also  siErnifioant.  they  are  siupassing 
substantially  the  number  of  succeesful  pay- 
loads  launched  this  year  by  the  United  States. 
■While  OUT  activity  curve  is  moving  down 
compared  to  1967,  theirs  is  headed  up. 

Third,  they  have  made  and  .'ire  oontinuing 
to  make  major  investments  in  space  re- 
sources—particularly in  maJ3ix)wer  and  fa- 
cllitiee.  There  Is  almost  a  technology  cult 
which  has  developed  in  the  UjS.SR.  these 
days  fuid  much  ol  its  attention  is  focused  on 
aerospace  projects 

In  generalized  .'.ummary  on  this  question  I 
would  sav  tlKit  the  U.S.S.R-  has  an  orderly, 
persistent,  and  well  planned  space  program. 
Including  a  vigorotis  jiroject  for  a  manned 
landing  on  the  lunar  surface.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  liandicapped  by  fluctuations  in 
their  budeetary  thermometer,  as  we  some- 
times ;u-e.  We  can  all  l)e  certain  that,  regard- 
less ol  the  speed  with  which  the  U.S.  pursues 
its  space  goals,  the  U.S.S.C.  ■».^ll  continue  to 
expand  its  .space  ettort. 

SPACE    COMPETmON 

The  next  question  wlilch  frequently  fol- 
lows  is:    Who   is  ahead   in   the   space   race? 

We  could  get  into  a  lot  of  semantics  Jtist 
trying  to  figure  out  what  being  "ahead" 
means  or  even  what  a  "space  race"  is.  So 
let's  skip  that  for  the  moment  and  look  at 
the  picture  statistically.  An  examinaUon  of 
the  overall  space  acUvity  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
UijS.R.  shows  that  we  to  date  lia%e  put 
alx>ut  560  payloads  into  Earth  orbit  or  on 
escape  miseioiis  compared  with  about  310 
by  the  U.S.S  R. 

As  for  manned  space  flight  alone,  the  rec- 
ord sliovre:  1994  man  hours  in  space  for  the 
U.S.  compared  with  533  for  the  U.S.S.R.;  16 
m.umed  flights  for  the  U.S.  compared  with 
9  for  the  V.SSM.:  12  hours  of  EVA  for  the 
U.S.  compared  with  20  minutes  for  the 
U.S.S.R.:  and  10  rendezvous  and  9  dockings 
of  manned  .spacecraft,  with  the  UiS.S.R.  not 
ha\ing  made  any  attempts  in  these  regards 
as  yet.  The  Soviets  have,  however,  rendez- 
voused and  docked  unmaJined  space  vehicles 
on  two  occasions. 

In  communications,  navigation,  and  me- 
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teorology.  the  United  States  has  developed 
an  operational  lead  but  the  Soviets  itre  now 
showing  considerable  iictlvlty  in  these  fields. 
also. 

In  unmanned  Uinar  and  planetary  per- 
formance, the  US.  has  been  generally  more 
successful— although  that  is  a  subjective 
Judgment-  but  the  U.S.S.R.  has  certainly 
been  more  active  with  many  more  attempt* 
azkd  many  more  falliu-cs  than  the  U.S.  The 
Soviets  pursue  deep  .sp.acc  exploration  with 
a  persistence  that  reveals  clearly  the  high 
priority  they  place  upon  trying  to  lie  first  in 
knowing  the  most  about  the  planets. 

Although  we  have  ^jlaced  the  largest  weight 
into  orbit  on  a  single  launch  by  the  world's 
most  powerful  rocket  in  use.  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  Soviets  over  the  years  have  orbited 
a  greater  total  weight  than  we  have.  We  aJso 
can  be  confident  that  they  will  continue  to 
increase  the  thrtist  and  the  capability  of 
their  launch  vehicles. 

In  general,  this  brief  review  of  our  tech- 
nological competition  with  tlie  Soviets  in 
space  can  be  .summarized  by  saying  that  we 
were  behind  them  once  but  no  longer  are. 
However,  their  determination  and  their  cur- 
rently accelerated  .activity  leave  no  room  for 
complacency  on  our  part  and.  if  we  \-aiue 
tectmologlcal  leadersliip,  a  continually  grow- 
ing economy,  and  world  respect,  we  must 
maintain  a  vigorous  pace  in  our  national 
sp.ace  prograjn. 

SPACE    COOPERATION 

The  third  question  is:  Why  do  uc  not  save 
money  in  planning  our  space  program  by 
cooperating  more  icith  the  U.S.S.R? 

As  you  all  knosv.  It  is  this  nation's  policy— 
frequently  stated  by  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President — to  cooperate  whenever  such 
auction   would   be   of  mutual   advantage.   We 
have  seen  opportunities  which   would  seem 
to    offer    mutual    benefits    if    accomplished 
through    international    cooperation    and    we 
have  made  numerous  proposals  to  that  end. 
New  ideas  for  international  cooperation  on 
a  broad  scale  should  continue  to  come  forth. 
For    example,   what   about   a   Joint   manned 
lunar  surface  laboratory?   It  does,  however, 
take  at  least  »wo  to  cooperate  and  tiie  Soviets 
have    been   reluctant.   Just   why   they   have 
been,  I  don't  know,  unless  they  are  convinced 
that   because   they   can   get   so   much    more 
information  from  us  through  our  free  press 
than  we  can   from  their  closed  society,  the 
existing  situation  is  more  to  their  advantage. 
I  think  such  reasoning  is  unfortunate,  if  it 
is  in  fact  the  way  they  think.  Actually,  not 
much  of  the  space  program  of  either  nation 
depends  upon  the  guarding  of  technological 
secrets.  Rather,  both  nations  are  engaged  in 
a  constant  drive  to  solve  problems — and  cer- 
tainly both  could  solve  more  problems  more 
rapidly  If  there  were  more  oooperatlon  and 
less  dupUcation  in  individual  projects. 

The  argument  that»EUCh  International  co- 
operation would  save  large  sums  of  money  is. 
however,  a  relatively  hollow  reed  to  lean  on. 
Neither  country  would  want  to  fall  behind 
the  other  as  producers  of  hardware  or  as  in- 
novators. However,  through  effective  coopera- 
tion in  vigorous  programs  both  countries 
could  get  more  ac<:ompllshed  for  the  same 
total  Investment  of  resources.  This  does  not 
suggest  that  we  should  fc«-  a  moment  slack 
off  on  our  efforts,  or  that  they  would  on 
theirs.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  keep  in  the 
forefront  of  our  thinking  that  a  country 
which  vigorously  advances  space  technology 
gains  much  from  new  inventions  and  new 
managerial  methods,  as  well  as  from  in- 
creased employmenl  and  an  Increased  Gross 
National  Product.  In  a  sense,  to  cut  back 
sharply  would  mean  a  decline  in  the  chances 
for  international  cooperation  and.  even  more, 
a  real  posslbiUty  of  losing  our  place  as  the 
worlds  leader  in  technology. 
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SPACE    \'ERSrS    POVERTY 

The  next  quesUon  is:  Why  not  postpone 
spending  on  space  and  concentrate  on  solv- 
ing such  problems  as  poverty? 


This  may  be  the  most  frequently  :isked 
question  of  all.  coming  particularly  from 
those  who  do  not  undeifetand  the  nature 
and  the  impact  of  the  space  program.  Tlie 
answer  can  l)e  either  lengthy  or  brief  but  it 
still  comes  out  the  same.  It  U  almost  too 
obvious  to  i)Olnt  out  that  fvmds  spent  on 
the  space  program  are  t-pent  right  here  In 
this  oountr\-,  rather  than  out  in  space,  and 
that  the  technology  bom  through  such  ef- 
forts remains  here  to  further  private  enter- 
prise In  many,  many  fields.  It  is  probably 
not  so  obvious  but  just  as  true  that  there 
would  be  more  poverty  and  more  unemploy- 
ment, almost  automatically,  if  tlie  space 
program  were  severely  curtailed.  1  suggest 
to  those  who  oppose  our  space  effort  that 
they  give  some  additional  thought  to  that 
very  point. 

We  should  all  know  that  the  US.  is 
.stronger  and  wealtliler  because  of  its  space 
program  and  we  ;Uso  ibould  know  that  such 
strength  and  £uch  wealth  makes  us  better 
able  to  handle  the  other  problems  which 
confront  us.  As  I  have  just  said,  space  activ- 
ity increases  income,  increases  products,  in- 
creases Jf)bs.  and  creates  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment through  advances  in  technology. 

Tlierc  are  those,  of  course,  who  arc  trapped 
by  the  illogical  proposition  that  if  the 
money  involved  were  not  spent  on  .^pace  and 
if  the  talents  of  the  manpower  employed 
were  available  for  use  elsewhere,  such  re- 
sources would  automatically  flow  into  proj- 
ects of  health,  housing,  crime.  :ilr  or  water 
pollution,  education.  :nra  other  problems  of 
our  complex  society.  Hence,  they  .suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  11  we  invested  our 
resources  in  those  areas  instead  of  in  space 
technology  and  space  exploration.  I  do  not 
agree.  It  Is  not  an  "clthcr/or"  situation.  I 
have  great  confidence  m  the  capabilities  of 
this  country  to  handle  a  number  of  high 
priority  projects  at  the  same  time:  ahd  I 
believe  that  the  problems  of  poverty  and  its 
related  ills  deserve  high  priority— and  1  also 
believe  that  the  space  program  lUcewlse 
merits  high  priority.  I  never  have  been  able 
to  understand  those  who  favor  solving  prob- 
lems with  the  wasteful  approach  of  "let's 
wait  and  maybe  do  it  later." 

Moreover,  the  methods  for  solving  the 
many  complex  problems  of  our  cities  for  ex- 
ample can  and  should  be  borrowed  from  the 
management  techniques  developed  in  the 
aerospace  Industry.  I  refer  to  what  is  fre- 
quently called  ".systems  analysis  "—the  man- 
agerial approach  which  enables  one  to  liandle 
many  related  variables  simultaneously  and 
effectively.  For  emphasis,  and  to  show  the 
penetrating  insight  of  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  let  me  quote 
briefly  from  one  of  his  recent  statements  on 
this  subject: 

■The  systems  analysis  approach— so  highly 
developed  in  the  space  program — contributes 
importantly  to  community  planning:  mu- 
nicipal pwUce  and  fire-fighting;  improve- 
ment in  our  educational  sN'stem;  control  ol 
crime  and  delinquency:  as  well  as  the  mod- 
ernization of  urban,  regional  and  national 
transportation  systems  It  Is  also  spplicable  to 
projects  for  the  elimination  of  water,  air  and 
soil  pollution;  more  effective  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  etc  These  nre  \'ltnl  fields  for 
bettering  man's  life,  and  as  such,  provide 
some  of  the  moet  compelling  reasons  for  a 
dynamic  space  program." 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  next  question  is:  Should  we  always 
bxtve  a  specific  misS2on.  a  Fpecific  rcqutrc- 
ment.  before  we  uruiertake  research  aiid  de- 
velopment? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  so  obvious 
that  I  will  take  little  of  your  time  In  stating 
It.  It  te  "no"!  Tet.  as  obvious  as  the  answer 
Is  there  still  seem  to  be  a  few  people  who 
miss  It.  I  Imow  i.hat  some  of  you  liave  pre- 
viously heard  me  say  that  we  never  would 
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have  Invented  the  wheel,  let  alone  the  auto- 
mobile, the  steam  engine,  electric  lights,  the 
telephone  or  the  airplane — If  we  had  waited 
to  draw  up  the  precise  mission  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  research  or  If  we  had  insisted 
upon  determining  ahead  of  time  whether  the 
end  result  was  going  to  be  practical  or  profit- 
.ible  The  truth  Is  that  frequently  the  end 
product  of  research  Is  unknown  until  the  re- 
.«e;»rch  has  been  accomplished  and  also  that 
we  frequently  obtain  a  number  of  useful  but 
unanticipated  results  from  the  same  research 
investment  Should  Ignorance  deter  us  from 
pursuing  answers?  No,  we  must  engage  in 
research  vigorously,  and  since  resources  are 
not  unlimited,  we  should  be  selective  to  a 
degree  In  pursuing  development  Such  selec- 
tivity, however,  should  be-. applied  only  to 
make  it  as  certain  as  possilble  that  we  Invest 
most  of  our  resources  in  areas  where  the  po- 
tential of  accomplishment  appear  greatest 

DUPLICATION 

The  final  question  which  I  plan  to  take 
up  in  this  discussion  Is:  Do  the  Manned 
Orbxtxng  Laboratory  and  the  Apollo  Ap- 
plications Program  duplicate  eacti  other, 
and  are  they  not  therefore  wasteful? 

The  arjswer  is  that  they  are  neither  dupli- 
catory  nor  wasteful.  Of  course  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
investment  In  both  programs,  and  that  to 
curtail  or  protract  either  one  of  them  would 
add  to  the  total  costs  in  the  long  run.  So. 
if  our  concern  is  over  the  possibility  of 
waste  In  these  two  very  important  projects, 
examination  might  well  reveal  that  the 
major  risk  of  loss  would  come  from  attempt- 
ing to  curtail  the  flow  of  funds  and  thus 
delay  the  payofls   from  our  investments. 

The  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  has  mili- 
tary experiments  on  board  and  its  mission 
is  to  find  out  if  manned  spacecraft  can 
carry  out  these  functions  better  than  if  the 
spacecraft  were  unmanned.  We  must  learn 
this  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  defense  in 
the  most  efficient  way  and  we  cannot  Iden- 
tify the  way  unless  we  try  these  experi- 
ments. You  can  be  certain  that  if  the  re- 
sults show  that  the  missions  can  be  car- 
•  ried  out  as  effectively  and  as  efficiently 
without  men  on  board  that  is  the  route  we 
will  follow,  but  we  do  not  plan  to  base  our 
defense  plans  on  guesswork  or  solely  on  the 
figures  of  budget  analysts. 

When  we  look  at  the  Apollo  Applications 
Program  we  find  that  It  has  87  experiments 
scheduled,  all  of  which  call  for  different 
equipment,  different  orbits,  and  different 
timing  than  the  MOL.  To  combine  these 
two  projects  would  be  a  little  like  Joining 
two  major  departments  of  government  to- 
gether because  both  have  to  do  with  people. 
To  combine  these  projects  would  be  more 
expensive,  not  less,  and  less  efficient,  not 
more. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  made  a  number  of  references 
throughout  these  remarks  to  the  adverse  ef- 
fects which  would  come  from  serious  cur- 
tailment of  our  space  program.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  whole  program  would  be 
ruined  if  there  were  to  be  some  postpone- 
ment or  slow-down  of  some  projects.  But. 
I  h.tiiten  to  add  that  It  would  be  far  better  If 
we  wpre  able  to  Increase  our  space  effort. 
::;3.e.id  However  as  one  faces  the  political 
re.i;r:es  of  the  day  it  appears  that  curtail. 
ment  is  much  more  likely  than  Is  any  in- 
crease. I  hope  we  are  wise  enough  to  assign 
the  cuts  where  they  will  do  the  nation  the 
least  harm. 

This  country's  leadership  continues  to  sup- 
port the  space  program  vigorously.  Some  peo- 
ple seem  not  to  realize  that  Just  this  Jan- 
uary President  Johnson  asked  the  Congress 
for  more  money  for  space  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  than  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  space  in  fiscal  year  1968.  That  was  done  In 
the  face  of  many  other  high  priority  de- 
mauds  for  this  country's  resources  and  seems 
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to  me  to  be  convincing  evidence  of  his  strong 
belief  In  the  essentiality  of  the  National 
Space  Program. 

Just  last  week,  the  Vice  P^sldent  stated: 
"Our  space  program  Is  a  splendid  challenge 
and  a  noble  mission — one  whose  practical 
benefits  for  today  are  exceeded  only  by  its 
promise  for  tomorrow  I  urge  every  American 
to  support  the  future  development  of  our 
space  program,  and  I.  for  one.  shall  do  so  with 
pride  and  vigor  ' 

If  over  the  coming  years  we  continue  to 
have  that  type  of  leadership,  I  believe  we 
can  and  will  maintain  a  world  pre-eminent 
position  in  space 
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Day  must  not  just  occur  once  a  year;  it 
must  occvir  every  day.  Then  we  will  make 
progress  toward  the  goals  f^Uen  to  tis  by 
our  FY)undlng  Fathers  Otherwise,  the  ad- 
vocates of  force  will  prevail  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens  in  jeopardy  and  a 
huge  tax  bill  to  pay  for  other  than  our 
cherished  freedoms 
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EARN     RIGHTS     BY     PERFORMING 
DUTY 

HON    EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ItXINOIS 
IN  THE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press,  a  chain  of 
newspapers  serving  dozens  of  communi- 
ties in  southern  Cook  County,  has  an 
editorial  policy  which  continuously  re- 
flects strong  civic  interest  and  a  keen 
insight  into  public  affairs.  The  Thursday, 
May  16.  edition  carried  a  very  timely 
and  forceful  editorial  on  methods  of 
building  a  better  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to 
submiliifchis  comprehensive  commentary 
for  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Earn  Rights  By  Performing  Dlty 

"Only  a  lawful  society  can  build  a  better 
society"  was  the  theme  for  Law  Day  U.S.A  , 
celebrated  on  May  1  at  patriotic  observances 
throughoiit  the  United  States.  The  Taxpay- 
ers' Federation  of  Illinois  conunends  the 
Importance  of  Law  Day.  because  the  ideals 
of  equality  and  justice  can  never  be  at- 
tained without  a  deep  respect  for  law.  wlth- 
■  out  putting  forth  Individual  effort  to  sus- 
tain our  rights  and  freedoms,  and  without 
learning  the  basic  fact  that  the  rule  of  law 
is  always  superior  to  the  rule  of  force. 

As  a  citizen  each  one  of  us  has  certain 
rights,  such  as: 

The  right  to  equal  protection  of  laws  and 
equal  Justice  in  the  courts. 

The  right  to  b€  free  from  arbitrary  search 
or  arrest. 

The  right  to  equal  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opp)ortvinity. 

The  right  to  choose  public  ofBoers  in 
free  elections. 

The  right  to  own  property. 

The  right  of  free  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly. 

The  right  to  attend  the  church  of  your 
choice. 

The  right  to  have  legal  counsel  of  your 
choice  and  a  prompt  trial  if  accused  of 
crime. 

As  a  citizen  each  one  of  us  also  has  cer- 
tain duties,  such  as: 

The  duty  to  obey  the  laws. 

The. duty  to  respect  the  right  of  others. 

The  duty  to  Inform  yourself  on  Issues  of 
government   and    community    welfare. 

The  duty  to  vote  in  elections. 

The  duty  to  serve  on  juries  If  CAlled. 

The  duty  to  serve  and  defend  your  coun- 
try. 

The  duty  to  assist  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  duty  to  practice  and  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship  in  your  own  home. 

As  a  citizen  of  our  great  country  and  as 
enumerated  above,  each  of  us  has  rights 
and  duties,  but  such  rights  and  duties  must 
have  an  active  place  In  pur  dally  llvee.  Law 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAFIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  social  mechanics  to  force, 
by  law.  social  justices  against  the  will 
and  wants  of  our  people  have  and  will 
continue  to  create  monstrous  problems. 
Drawing  board  solutions  and  statistics 
in  himian  behavior  just  are  not  constants. 

Syndicated  cohimnist.  John  J,  Synon. 
has  detailed  a  factual  report  of  the 
frightening  death  of  a  midwestern  city — 
Gary.  Ind. 

It  should   be   .studied   by  all  oui-   col- 
leagues   as    evidence    that    government 
cannot  force  men  to  do  what  men  will 
not  do  themselves — free  men.  that  is. 
Gary:    A  City  Without  Hope— I 
(By  John  J.  Synon) 

If  a  person  were  to  choose,  carefully,  the 
thought  to  properly  describe  Gary.  Indiana, 
it  IS  likely  the  most  accurate  would  be  this: 
Gary  is  criminally  malicious.  It  is  a  city 
without  civic  pride,  without  hope.  It  is  the 
only  city  in  the  nation  that  is  intellectually 
and  spiritually  dead,  almost  totally  devoid 
'if  the  graces  normal  to  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. The  word  a  visitor  hears  ina=t  often  to 
describe  Gary  is  "jungle". 

Gary  is  a  city  where  merchants  overtly 
wear  six-guns  strapped  to  their  hip. 

Gary  is  a  city  where  retail  business  is  done 
behind  bolted  doors:  each  customer  is  ex- 
amined—a la  speakeasy — before  being  ad- 
mitted. 

Gary  is  a  city  hag  ridden  by  racketeers. 

Gary  Is  a  city  with  more  than  3.000  crim- 
inal cases  backlogged  in  courts  that  sit.  on 
an  average,  of  but  two  hours  a  day, 

Gary  is  a  city  without  a  middle-class  citi- 
zen. As  a  result,  there  Is  no  discernible  effort 
being  made  to  alleviate  its  debased   nature. 

Gary  is  65  per  cent  black.  On  .\o-. ember  7. 
1967.  Gary  elected  a  Negro  as  its  mayor. 
Since  then,  the  degree  of  lawlessness  in  al- 
ways-lawless Gary  has  worsened  to  a  point 
that  lx)ggles  the  mind.  There  simply  is  no 
way,  today,  to  catalog\ie  or  to  analyze  its 
debauched  nature. 

Gary,  withal,  has  had  no  race  riots  and 
none  are  foreseen. 

This  monster,  a  city  of  about  180,000  peo- 
ple, sits  amid  swirling  dirt  Just  south  of 
Chicago.  It  was  created  in  1906  by  U.S.  Steel 
as  a  site  for  its  blast  furnaces.  Elbert  Gary, 
then  Big  Steel's  board  chairman  and  whose 
brain  child  the  town  is.  worked  better  than 
he  knew.  Whether  the  furnaces  of  Gary  are 
up  or  down,  the  c:ty  blasts  away.  That  it  Is 
beyond  redemption,  few  dispute.  None,  not 
even  its  lone  daily  newspaper,  make  any 
pretense  at  uplift. 

Gnxy  is  a  thriving,  money-worshipping  c^ess- 
pool  of  crime  and  corruption,  with  human 
life  one  of  its  cheapest  cx)mmodities, 

"We  are  not  intere,sted  in  red-whit«-and- 
blue".  a  cynical  real-estate  appraiser  said, 
"only  green". 

How  it  happened,  how  Gary  l:*came  the 
Jungle  it  is  maiies  a  fascinating  study. 


^Por  40  years  after  Elbert  Gary  put  fire  to 
the  town's  first  furnace,  the  mills  of  Gary 
were  nrniuied  by  waves  of  immigrant  Poles, 
Italians,  CroaUans,  and  Slav— Middle  Euro- 
peans. They  were  brawlers,  these  people, 
.imong  the  roughest,  most  physical  ever 
grounded  In  this  nation.  They  were.  In  addi- 
tion herculean  workers,  brawny.  But  their 
women,  by  contrast,  were  genUe  and  deeply 
religious:  90  per  cent  Catholic.  While  the 
men  worked  bv  day  and  fought  by  night,  the 
women  of  Gary  sought — as  women  always 
seek— to  make  their  new  home  both  moral 
and  habitable.  It  wasn't  easy.  For,  tugging  at 
the  paychecks  of  Uieir  ham-fisted  husbands, 
as  leeches,  were  hordes  of  prostitutes,  pimps, 
crimps,  fUck-fingered  gamblers  and  hawkers 
of  narcotics. 

Despite  these  problems  of  the  "new  world", 
the  -w-omen  of  Gary  made  progress.  Their 
decency  became  apparent. 

Tlius.  during  the  lirst  four  decades  of  its 
life,  Gary  knew  a  double  life:  Tlie  physical — 
with  a  crlmiiKil  element  always  in  the  ixjllt- 
ical  saddle— and  the  spiritual,  the  nature  of 
Its  immigrant  women.  Gary,  for  40  years, 
then,  was  no  different  in  essence — only  in 
degree — than  any  other  American  city. 

Perhaps  Gary  would  have  worked  out  its 
problems:  other  towns  have.  But  no  one  will 
ever  know,  for  the  war — World  War  II— with 
its  insatiable  demand  for  .steel,  brought  the 
Negroes.  Mothlike,  they  flocked  to  the  hearth 
flames  of  Gary  and  high  wages.  They  came 
In  thousands  upon  multiple  thou.sands.  Thus 
concentrated,  the  Negroes  of  Gary  became 
perfect  foils  for  politicians  without  honor  or 
conscience.  The  Negroes  were  lied  to  by  suc- 
ceeding national  administrations,  made  to 
believe  thev  were  a  cut  above  the  law.  The 
result  was  "inescapable:  This  combination- 
naive,  ignorant  Negroes  and  coldly-evil  poli- 
ticians— ended  whatever  chance  Gary  had  of 
evolving  Into  a  decent  community. 


Gaev:  A  City  Withoi'T  Hope— II 
(By  John  J.  Synon) 
On  November  7.  1967,  Richard  Hatcher,  a 
law-trained.  34-year-old  Negro  was  elected 
Gary's  first  Negro  mayor.  His  election  proved 
to  be  calanuitous  for  the  brawling  steel  town 
that  sits  Just  south  of  Chicago. 

By  common  acknowledgement.  Mayor 
Hatcher  is  an  honest  mjin:  money  honest. 
But  that  his  election  doomed  Gary  is  equally 
true.  Gary  is  now  a  city  without  hope,  locked 
in  a  vise  of  terror  and  crime  from  which  it 
sets  no  escape. 

Richard  Hatcher,  the  evidence  Indicates, 
is  either  incapable  of  competent  service  as 
mayor  of  this  rolling  town  of  180.000  people, 
or  is  only  superficially  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. Critics  say  he  is  In  residence  about  one 
day  a  week.  When  inquirj'  is  made  as  to  the 
reason  for  his  peripetetic  travels,  word  comes 
back  that  "the  mayor  is  improving  his  na- 
tional image" — speaking  somewhere.  His 
choice  of  topic,  generally,  is  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  (1)  Richard  Hatcher,  or  (2)  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, his  political  godfather. 

This  is  an  understandable  combination. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  both,  it  is  a  po- 
litically profitable  arrangement:  they  wash 
each  other's  shirt:  Kennedy  has  the  money; 
Hatcher  has  the  votes.  An  executive  of  the 
town's  bland  daily  newspaper  says,  "the 
Bobby  Kennedy  Foundation  is  sending  in 
money  to  upgrade  the  mayor's  staff".  No  one 
can  fault  that;  if  money  can  upgrade,  even 
by  a  cubit,  the  motley.  mostly-Negro  en- 
touragenow  cavorting  at  Gary's  city  hall,  it 
vrtll  be  money  well  spent.  Gary's  municipal 
government,  since  Hatcher's  inauguration, 
has  become  a  circus.  The  staff's  ludicrous 
inefficiency  Is  attributed  by  some  to  inex- 
perience, to  their  being  amateurs.  A  not-so- 
friendly  voice  calls  it  "a  Klngfish  operation". 
"Nobody  in  his  right  mind",  the  voice  said, 
"would  ask  the  City  Attorney"  (a  Hatcher- 
appointed  Negro)  "for  a  legal  opinion". 
Stories   of   the   staff's   hilarious   incompe- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tence  abound.  A  stringer  for  a  great  Chicago 
dally  has  said  he  once  waited  two  hours  for 
an  answer  to  a  routine  question.  "They 
couldn't  find  th€  answer."  Another  t^lls  of  a 
secretary  who  snatched  back  a  posed,  digni- 
fied photograph  of  the  mayor  .with  the  slUy 
comment,  "Nobody  is  supposed  to  see  that". 
A  favorite  tale  deals  with  the  clever 
method  Hatcher  designed  to  discourage 
black  office  seekers.  Shortly  after  his  election, 
amid  a  clamor  for  Jobs,  the  new  mayor 
pompously  announced  It  would  be  the  fwlicy 
of  his  administration  to  hire  only  the  best, 
that  is.  Ph,  D.  holders,  preferably,  but  col- 
lege graduates,  certainly;  none  other  need 
apply.   Tliat   took  care  of   that. 

Gary's  tax  rate  is  becoming  a  iruicabre  sort 
of  Joke  ajid  its  public  schools  have  become 
custodial  institutions:  Of  47  practise  teach- 
ers who  trained  last  year  in  Gary,  only  two 
would  consider  contracts;  no  assurance  could 
be  given  thev  would  not  be  assigned  to  Negro 
schools.  "We  never  get  Big  Ten  graduates 
any  more",  the  father  of  a  teenage  student 
said.  "Tliey  all  come  from  unknown  places, 
■you  should  see  them  In  action.  If  they  are 
teachers,  I'm  Kenyatta". 

Gary,  to  use  a  trite  phrase,  has  had  it. 
Its  situation  is  hopeless. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be?  The  two  opposing 
forces— the  black  Ins  .and  the  white  Outs— 
that  todav  make  up  Gaxy's  public  life,  ap- 
parently ftre  controlled  by  evil.  There  are 
no  pro-'bono-publlco  splrlte  In  this  absentee- 
landloi-d  town,  none  In  sufficient  numl^er  to 
make  a  difference.  A  group  of  concerned  pri- 
\ate  citizens— shop  owners,  mostly-  some 
months  ago  did  form  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee For  A  Safer  Gary;  they  hoped  to  slow 
the  robbery  rate,  the  assaults  ;uid  the  mur- 
ders. Unfortunately,  they  proved  Ineffectual. 
The  group  Is  now  withering  Into  a  nothing- 
ness. 

Roving  gangs  of  black  criminals  hold  the 
town  in  thrall.  Apparently  they  are  untouch- 
able. Even  The  Syndicates,  the  world's  hith- 
erto toughest,  avoid  crossing  lances  with  this 
new  breed  of  cut-throats  and  Mayor  Hatcher 
seems  unwilling  to  vigorously  prosecute  the 
murderous  acts  of  the  apes.  It  may  be  he  has 
in  mind  his  "national  image"  as  Gary's  lirst 
Negro  mayor  and  the  politics  of  "civil  rights". 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  national  news 
media  will  not  touch  the  storv-,  cither.  As  a 
result,  cverv  decent  person  in  Gary— black 
and  white,  alike — lives  in  a  self-spun  cocoon, 
withdrawn  from  civic  problems  as  though 
the  land  were  ruled  by  the.se  phantom  ter- 
rorists, as  indeed,  lor  all  practical  purposes, 
it  is.  A  venturesome  opera  star.  Roberta  Pe- 
ters, last  fall,  sang  In  Gary  to  "row  upon  row 
of  empty  seats".  It  isn't  likely  she  will  re- 
turn. 

The  police— those  of  them  who  are  not 
involved,  themselves — are  almost  helpless. 
The  Chief  of  Police,  a  Hatcher  appointee, 
keeps  them  hooded.  Thus,  the  town  Is  stul- 
tified. There  is  no  hope. 


G.«y:  a  Ctty  WrrHOVT  Hope— III 
(By  John  J.  Synon) 

If  any  city  in  this  nation  should  be  able 
to  integrate  successfully,  it  should  be  Gary, 
Indiana.  And  vet.  except  for  "tokenism"  and 
except  for  forced  public-school  integration. 
Gary  is  iis  segregated  as  any  Southern  city — 
more  segregated  than  many. 

Theoretically,  though,  social  integration 
in  Gary  should  pose  no  problem.  This  is 
whv : 

Gary  was  created  from  a  wasteland  only 
62  years  ago.  It  has  never  known  a  middle 
class,  and  the  upper  class,  the  town's  own- 
ers, live  elsewhere.  Its  workers,  with  rare 
exception  were,  as  they  remain,  muscled 
immigr?nts— now  the  sons  of  immigrants — 
who  make  steel.  Until  World  War  II.  its 
citizenry  had  seen  Negroes,  a  few  even  lived 
in  Gary,  but  "race"  as  we  know  it  today 
was  not  among  the  problems  besetting  the 
town  built  by  U.S.  Steel.  There  was  no  o-.srt 
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"prejudice";  there  were  not  enoufeh  Negroes 
in  residence  to  form  an  opinion. 

Since  1940  or  thereabouts,  and  tlie  com- 
ing of  the  war,  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  output  of  the  mills  has  maintained 
an  extraordinarily  lUgh  demand  tor  labor- 
any  strong  back  will  do.  while  or  black  To- 
day, the  lowest  paid  receives  about  *3.U0 
per  hour.  $25  00  a  day.  and  many  such  jobs 
go  begging. 

Because  of  this  high  hourly  rate,  servants 
are  practically  unknown  in  Gary  Every  man 
Is  his  opjiosltt's  economic  equal.  If  he  has 
what  It  takes  If  not  there  Is  an  abundance 
of  Federal  'relief"  money-  no  stigma  at- 
tached- for  those  who  And  l)oth  mlUwork 
and  domestic  employment  not  to  their  lik- 
ing. Moreover,  with  the  Negroes  now  in  com- 
plete political  command,  with  a  Federal 
government  anxious  to  spend  whatever  is\. 
needed  lo  make  the  towns  Negro  mayor  V 
(and  thus.  Us  own  policy)  look  good,  there 
IS  no  lainjc  for  riot-  nor  have  there  l>ecn 
anv  riots. 

Gary.   then.   Is   a  near-perfect  hotbed   lor 
the  theories  of  the  integratlonlsts. 

But  there  Is  no  social  integration  in  Gary, 
nor  iinv  .sign  of  it 

Instead,   the  "native"   populatloi»>-|»UBhed 
off   balance    bv    the   black    newcomers,    eyes 
them   warily   and   goes  its  own   way.   Where 
integration    Is    forced,    however,    as    in    the 
public     schools,     racial     troubles     do     ixist 
Tlify  ;irc  \icious,  unceasing  anJ  unrep<irted 
There    is   little   on-the-job    trouble    becau.sc 
tlie  white  workers  of  Gary,  as  elsewhere,  are 
i.nl   really   in   conipelltion   with   the  Negroes 
since    the    whites   hold    the   straw-boss   and 
supervisory  positions  while  the  Negroes  seem 
unable  to  rise  above  the  lowest-   the  $3,()0 
rung.  Tlicre  arc  exceptions. 

Tlius.  while  there  is  no  integration,  in 
the  sense  sought  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, neither  is  there  any  threat  of  grand- 
scale  racial  troubles.  Times  are  loo  good  for 
that. 

But  if  the  employment  .situ.nlon  changes. 
if  hard  times  come  to  Gary,  if  Job  compe-  ' 
tition  develops,  a  holocaust  seems  Inevitable 
It  win  be  Raw  Power  \s  Black  Power  In 
that  case  and  there  is  little  question  an  lo 
who  would  win  such  an  imbroglio  a-s  that. 
If  GarVs  Poles  and  Slovaks.  Its  Croatlans 
and  its'  Italians,  those  who  po  to  make  up 
the  town's  indigenous  population.  If  such 
as  these  begin  to  move,  they  will  clean  Gary's 
sinkholes  like  rotor-rooters,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  alike.  Physical  violence  is  the  stuff 
they  are  made  of. 

A  number  of  knowledccable  Garyltes  were 
questioned  as  to  the  upcoming  November 
election.  Tliev  were  in  nenr-unanlmous  agree- 
ment: Against  Nixon,  and  anybody  «lse  but 
Bobbv  Kennedy.  George  Wallace  would  carry 
Gary"(Lake  County).  But  if  Bobby  Kennedy 
is  the  Democratic  nominee,  they  were  not 
so  sure  of  a  WaUace  victory.  "Wallace  would 
have  a  fight  on  his  hands,"  Their  reasoning 
turned  on  the  voting  practises  of  Gary's 
Catholic  women.  In  their  opinion,  the  while 
women  of  Garv  would  thoughlessly  abide  by 
what  the  church  urged  them  to  do.  vote 
for  Kennedy.  Their  votes  could  spell  the 
difference. 

They  would  do  -so.  it 'is  believed,  despite 
their  resentment  of  the  preferential  treat- 
ment being  given  Negroes.  They  would  do  so 
despite  these  facts: 

Public  housing— mostly  Negro  occupied  - 
is  being  erected  in  Gary  at  a  cost  of  $16,000 
to  518.000  per  unit,  and  is  ehgible  to  peep)' 
making  to  $9,000  per  year. 

Public  schools  have  degenerated  to  such  f 
point  some  Negroes,  now.  are  refusing  to 
allow  their  children  to  attend. 

Lawlessness  is  universal.  In  a  Gary  area 
known  as  Tolleston.  Negroes  have  armed 
patrols  to  protect  ihemselves  from  other 
Negroes. 

Gary's  present  is  black.  Its  future  is 
blacker. 
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"It  Is  Inevitable."  a  resident  said.  "Gary 
will  be  totally  black,  one  day.  And  the 
blacker  It  gets,  the  worse  It  gets.  It  Is  hope- 
less: Just  hopeless". 

That's  Gary.  Indiana,  a  city  without  hope. 

Gary  :    A    City    Without    Hope — IV 
(By  John  J.  Synoni 

A  friend  had  told  me  I  could  not  get  a 
meaningful  Impression  of  Gary.  Indiana, 
without  talking  to  one  of  the  merchants  "on 
the  firing  line". 

I  asked  If  he  had  any  suggestions.  He 
named  several  possibilities.  I  :isked  which 
wiis  the  closest.  He  said,  of  the  four.  Lake 
County  Furniture  Company. 

Lake  County  Furniture  Company  is  lo- 
cated at  2172  Broadway.  Gary.  It  Is  owned 
by  a  friendly,  middle-aged  man  named  Rich- 
ard Burke.  Mr  Burke  proved  to  be  the  only 
person  in  Gary  I  found  who  would  allow 
.himself  to  be  quoted. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  I  arrived. 
Even  so.  the  door  of  the  store  was  bolted. 
But  a  rattle  brought  the  owner  and  I  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  his  closing  at  that  time 
of  day. 

■We  are.n't  closed"  he  said,  as  he  replaced 
the  one-inch  steel  rod  that  locked  the  door. 
"This  is  the  way  we  do  business — and  so  is 
that '.  he  added,  pointing  to  a  neat,  round 
hole  in  his  plateglass  window.  "Bullet",  was 
his  laconic  explanation. 

"And  so  is  this",  he  said,  patting  the  slx- 
Siui  that  swung  from  his  hip. 

My  eyes  must  have  bugged. 

"Sit  down",  he  grinned.  "What  would  you 
like  to  know?" 

I  told  Mr  Burke  I  was  trjlng  to  get  a  line 
or  Gary:   the  sort  of  town  it  Is. 

"You  came  to  the  right  place:  how  many 
holes  can  you  count  in  the  celling?" 

I  looked,  and  tallied  four. 

"See  that  hole  in  the  lamp  shade;  see  the 
one  in  the  stove — all  bullet  holes  I  have 
undergone  12  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rob 
me:  I  have  been  actually  robbed  three  times, 
and  I  have  had  three  shoot  outs." 

"Shoots  outs?" 

"Shoot  outs.  After  I  got  tired  of  turning 
over  my  receipts  to  the  black  criminals  that 
scourge  this  town,  I  prepared  for  them.  They 
got  to  me  one  day.  .shortly  afterwards,  took 
my  money  an.l  made  me  lie  face  down  on  the 
floor.  Then  they  took  a  can  of  gasoline,  sprin- 
kled it  all  over  the  place  and  set  It  aflre — 
then  they  r.xn."  ,    ► 

"Did  you  catch  them."  • 

"Catch  'em?  I  dropped  them  as  they  went 
-through  the  door  " 

I  asked  if  his  case  was  unique,  isolated. 

"Oh.  no.  I'm  about  average.  Some  places 
have  been  heldr  up  twice  a  day.  You  should 
see  Mldtown  Market,  at  16th  aiid  Jackson. 
That  place  looks  like  a  fortress.  It  shoiild; 
it's  been  held  up  40  times  in  37  months. 

"Or  Comays;  they  are  the  biggest  Jewelers 
in  town.  Everybody  on  the  floor,  thete.  wears 
a  six  gun  in  plain  view.  That's  something  to 
see;  swankiest  Jeweler  iit  town". 

I  asked  what  kept  him  at  such  a  business, 
in  such  a  town.  He  answered:  "I've  got  ac- 
counts receivable  ".  And  when  I  made  no  re- 
sponse to  so  shallow  an  answer,  he  added: 

"I  came  to  Gary  20  years  ago  with 
nothing.  I'm  not  going  to  leave  with  noth- 
ing. I've  worked  hard.  These  blacks  have  this 
place  buUdogged;  people  are  afraid  to  come 
into  the  city:  my  daughters  in  college,  for 
instance.  They  are  afraid  to  come  home.  Even 
my  wife  won't  come  into  the  store". 

As  we  talked,  the  door  rattled.  Mr.  Burke 
eyed  the  newcomer,  then  beckoned  his  clerk 
to  permit  entrance. 

■  That  fellow  comes  as  my  friend",  he  said, 
sotto  voce,  "but  he  isn't.  He  is  a  stooly  for 
city  hall.  Just  keep  your  voice  down". 

.After  chatting  with  the  clerk  a  moment, 
the  newcomer  left.  The  door  was  again  bolted. 
'What  did  he  want'"  Mr  Burke  asked  his 
employee 
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"He  wanted  to  know  who  your  visitor  is. 
I  told  him  a  salesman". 
"Good". 

It  was  time  to  go  and  I  asked  Mr.  Burke  if 
he  wotild  call  a  cab.  He  said  cabs  were  not 
available.  I  offered  to  walk:  it  was  about  14 
blocks  to  my  mid-town  hotel — straight  down 
Broadway,  the  town's  main  street. 

"Oh,  no,  don't  do  that — that's  a  pretty 
good  Suit  you  have  on  I'll  drive  you". 

It  was  a  memorable  drive.  Mr  Burke  knows 
all  the  merchants,  those  still  in  business  and 
those  who  have  fled.  He  pointed  to  their 
places  as  we  passed — some  are  boarded  tip 
now  —  recounting  the  times  their  owners  had 
been  robbed,  beaten  or  murdered — "poor  Mr. 
Rosenberg". 

"See  that  place",  he  said,  as  we  neared 
my  hotel.  I  nodded. 

"Two  years  ago  it  was  offered  to  me  at 
$200  a  month.  Today,  it  houses  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, or  samething  like  that.  The  govern- 
ment pays  S975  a  month  rent  to  a  trust'" 

"Who  owns  the  trust?"  I  asked.  And  Mr. 
Burke's  answer  told  mc  all  I  needed  to  know 
about  Gary. 

"■Tliat"s  anybodys  guess  ". 

Irt30mlniitrc  T  .i  i.,,vi  .,:  > -,wn 
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THE   RENEGOTIATION   BILL 


LT.   ROBERT  C.   McKELLIP.   USMC, 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Ml".  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  rep.ort  tliat  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. 1st  Lt.  Robert  C.  McKellip. 
USMC,  of  Bronxville.  N.Y.  died  in  Viet- 
nam earlier  tliis  montli. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man,  and  to  honor  his  memory, 
by  inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  the  following  article: 

I  From  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  I 

LiEtrrENANT  McKeixip  Killed  by  Mortar  Fire 

Bronxville. — Marine  Lt.  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Kellip Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Kellip of  3  Bacon  Court,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  last  Wednesday. 

Lt.  McKellip.  a  platoon  commander,  was 
leading  his  men  in  a  search-and-destroy  mis- 
sion when  he  was  struck  by  enemy  mortar 
fire.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  two  and  a 
half  months. 

Lt.  McKellip,  23,  was  graduated  from 
Bronxville  High  School  in  1963  with  honors 
in  mathematics  and  placed  third  highest  in 
scholastic  standing. 

He  received  varsity  letters  in  football  and 
tennis  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bronxville 
Field  CUib  tennis  team. 

He  was  a  1967  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity with  cum  laude  honors  and  at  his 
commencement  exercises,  he  was  chosen  to 
carry  the  Pier.son  Flag  as  the  one  who  did 
most  for  the  college  th'at  year. 

He  received  his  c.  mmission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  In  a  sepa- 
rate ceremony  the  same  day  as  commence- 
ment. 

Lt.  McKellip  received  his  basic  tralnjng  at 
Quantlco.  Va..  in  January.  1968,  and  received 
a  citation  for  flne  performance  and  leader- 
ship for  military  skills  and  academic  achieve- 
ment, placing  seventh  In  a  class  of  237. 

He  also  won  the  Col.  Leney  Award  for 
achieving  the  highest  academic  average 
during  training. 

Surviving,  in  addition  to  his  parents,  are  a 
sister,  Elizabeth:  a  brother.  Peter,  both  of 
Bronxville:  his  maternal  grandmother  from 
St.  Lotils,  Mo.,  and  his  paternal  grandfather 
from  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginnin.s;  of  the  year.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  to  eive  it  more  power 
to  deal  with  war  profiteering.  As  a  result 
of  my  efforts  and  those  of  others  with 
similar  views,  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Woys  and  Means  Com- 
mittee strengthens  the  Renegotiation 
Board's  powers  to  deal  with  excessive 
profits.  This  strengthening  occurred  in 
three  areas. 

First,  the  bill  continues  the  life  of  the 
Board  for  longer  than  has  been  the  case 
in  prior  extensions.  In  the  past  Congress 
usually  has  continued  the  life  of  the 
B:>ai"d  for  2  years  or  even  less.  I  strongly 
supp3rtcd  making  the  Board  a  peiTna- 
ncnt  agency  because  excessive  profits  on 
Government  defense  work  are  going  to 
continue  for  a  long  time.  This  bill,  al- 
though it  does  not  make  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  permanent,  does  extend  the 
life  of  the  Board  for  longer  than  has 
been  the  rule  in  the  i)ast.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
agreed  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 
should  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Second,  this  bill  cuts  down  the  area  of 
application  of  a  major  exemption  from 
renesrotiation.  Since  the  Renegotiation 
Board  was  established  in  1951.  the  powers 
of  the  Board  have  been  successively 
weakened  over  the  years.  My  legislation 
was  designed  to  reverse  this  trend,  to  give 
the  Board  more  power  to  deal  with  prof- 
iteering on  defense  business.  One  of  the 
most  important  exemptions  from  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  is  the  standard  commer- 
cial articles  exemption.  Under  this  ex- 
emption billions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment sales  escape  renegotiation  each 
year.  This  bill  reverses  the  trend  of  prior 
years  and  ti.'^htens  up  this  provision.  The 
bill  amends  the  exemption  in  a  number 
of  ways  to  insure  that  only  truly  com- 
mercial articles  qualify  for  it.  For  in- 
stance, in  determining  whether  an  item 
is  of  a  commercial  nature,  existing  law 
allows  sales  to  foreign  sovernments.  to 
State  fTovernments.  and  to  many  Federal 
Government  auencies  to  be  counted  as 
commercial  sales.  This  bill  corrects  the 
erroneous  idea  that  these  types  of  sales 
are  commercial  sales. 

Presently,  an  item  can  qualify  for  the 
standard  commercial  articles  exemption 
even  though  only  35  perctnt  of  the  sales 
of  the  item  are  made  commercially.  The 
bill  tightens  this  provision  by  raising  the 
required  percentage  of  commercial  sales 
to  50  percent. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  for  the 
standard  c::mmercial  articles  exemption 
to  be  available,  the  price  at  which  an 
item  is  sold  to  the  Government  must  be 
the  same  or  less  than  the  commercial 
price  of  the  item.  This  will  prevent  items 
on  which  tlie  Government  is  being  over- 
charged from  escaping  the  renegotiation 
process  by  means  of  this  exemption. 

Tliese  amendments  represent  a  sub- 
stantial step  toward  returning  to  the  Re- 
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negotiation  Board  the  powers  it  needs  to 
prevent  Government  contractors  from 
reaping  excessive  profits  on  defense  busi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  third  area  in  which  there  has  been 
at  least  a  start  in  tightening  involves  the 
SI  million  floor.  Under  the  present  law, 
a  contractor  who  has  less  than  $1  million 
of  sales  covered  by  the  Renegotiation  Act 
in  a  year  is  exempt  from  renegotiation. 
This  exemption  constitutes  an  avenue  for 
profiteering  particularly  because  of  the 
Government  policy  in  recent  years  of 
providing  a  preference  to  small  contrac- 
tors. My  legislation  would  have  substan- 
tially lowered  the  amount  of  this  exemp- 
tion so  that  the  many  small  contractors 
now  participating  in  defense  business 
would  not  escape  from  renegotiation.  In 
committee  I  fought  to  lower  the  amount 
of  this  exemption  to  at  least  S500.000, 
and  I  sup}X)rted  another  effort  to  lower 
the  exemption  to  $750,000.  'Hie  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  cx)mmittee,  how- 
ever, did  not  accept  either  my.  or  the 
other,  motion  to  lower  the  exemption. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  did  adopt 
a  reporting  requirement  which  will  en- 
able the  Renegotiation  Board  to  check 
up  on  contractors  whose  renegotiable 
sales  are  less  than  .^1  million  because  of 
the  exemption  for  standard  commercial 
articles.  These  contractors,  who  do  not 
have  to  file  statements  with  the  Rene- 
t^otiation  Board  at  present,  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Board  if  their 
sales  in  the  absence  of  the  standard  com- 
mercial articles  exemption  would  exceed 
si  million. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  strengthen 
the  ix)wers  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
as  much  as  I  wanted,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  legislation  in  i^ast 
years  has  almost  always  weakened  the 
ability  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  to 
eliminate  excessive  profits.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  reverse  this  trend.  I  fought 
in  committee  to  change  this  pattern — 
to  add  to  the  Renegotiation  Board's 
powers,  not  to  take  away  from  them. 
This  bill  is  the  turning  ix)int.  It  does 
reverse  the  trend.  It  adds  to  the  powers 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  rather  than 
weakening  those  powers. 

When  this  legislation  is  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  expect  to 
propose  or  support  an  amendment  to 
lower  the  floor  to  include  contractors 
whose  sales  to  the  Government  exceed 
S500.000  per  year. 
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ence.  In  recognition  of  Paul  Westmore- 
land's contribution  Assemblyman  Leroy 
Greene  of  Sacramento  introduced  a  reso- 
lution commending  him  in  the  California 
State  Assembly.  The  resolution  was 
passed  on  February  26.  1968. 1  am  pleased 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Resolution   Relative  To  Commending  Pavtl 

Westmoreland 
(By  Honorable  Leroy  F.  Greene  of  the  Third 
District) 
Whereas.  Paul  Westmoreland  has  been  en- 
gaged both  in  the  helds  of  broadcasting  and 
in  the  writing  of  popular  music:   and 

Whereas.  He  has  been  asosclated  with  radio 
.station  KRAK  in  Sacramento  for  the  past 
live  and  one-half  years:  and 

Whereas,  He  has  lived  in  the  St;Ue  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  twenty-live  years,  residing  in  Sac- 
ramento for  the  past  twenty:  and 

Whereas,  It  was  during  Mr.  Westmoreland's 
residence  in  California  that  he  wrote  and 
had  published  the  nationally  acclaimed  pop- 
ular song.  "Detour";  and 

Whereas.  It  was  first  recorded  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  twenty-two  artists  in 
the  country  and  western  field:  :ind 

Whereas.  It  then  moved  into  another  area 
of  popular  music,  being  recorded  by.  among 
others.  Duane  Eddy,  Patti  Page,  and  Dean 
Martin,  and  A'ith  sales  mounliiig  into  the 
millions:  and 

Whereas.  He  has  been  presented  with  a 
"Citation  of  Achievement  presented  by  Broad- 
cast Music  Incorporated  lo  Paul  Westmore- 
land in  recognition  of  the  great  national 
popularity  attained  by  'Detour'  ";  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Asscmbli/  of  tl,c  .State  of 
Ciiliforma.  That  the  Members  commend  Paul 
Westmoreland  for  his  contributions  to  the 
field  of  music,  thereby  enriching  our  music 
heritage,  and  extend  to  him  their  sincere  best 
wishes  for  success  in  all  future  endeavors: 
and  be  it  further 

RciOlvcd,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Paul  Westmoreland. 

House  Resolution  No.  105  adopted  unani- 
mously February  26.  1968. 

Jesse  M.  Unruh. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

I  Attest:  I 

James  D.  Driscoll, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
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trooper  and  was  transferred  to  Fort  Bcnning, 
Ga.  After  a  period  of  training- he  left  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Infantry  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

wounded   near  SAIGON 

Early  in  April  of  this  year  he  was  hospital- 
ized with  an  arm  wound  received  in  the  light- 
ing in  the  Saigon  area,  but  he  recovered  and 
returned  to  his  outfit. 

He  was  reported  killed  by  small  arms  lire 
in  the  Saluon  area  May  2. 

The  soldiers  mother  said  yesterday  she 
received  a  letter  last  Siiturday  in  which  lie 
wrote  that  "things  were  not  too  jrood"  ;'iifl 
that  on  the  last  patrol  he  was  "the  point" 
(leading  the  squad) . 

She  added  that  he  complained  in  the  letter 
that  his  :irm  "was  ;i  little  slltl"'  from  I'le 
wound.  ^^ 

DID    WF.LU  IN  .SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Harbert  said  her  son  did  well  in  school 
and  that  during  this  last  year  he  completed 
an  :iBricultural  course  :a  Fort  Detrick.  Md. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  Little  League  baseball 
team  in  Brunswick 

Besides  his  mother  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers.  Floyd  H.  Harbert.  Jr..  and  James  W. 
Harbert.  l>oth  of  Brunswick. 


MIRACLE  RICE  DEVELOPED  IN  HA- 
WAII OFFERS  HOPE  Ff^  ASIA'S 
HUNGRY  MILLIONS 


FREDERICK  COUNTY  YOUTH  DIES 
NEAR  SAIGON 


PAUL  WE.5TMORELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

■    r     t..-»LIFor.NL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Paul 
Westmoreland,  the  composer  of  the  song 

"Detour"  resides  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Detour"  was  written  more  than  20  years 
aao  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  re- 
corded by  a  variety  of  artists  ranging 
from  those  in  the  counln'  and  western 
field  to  the  sophisticated  Patti  Page. 

"Detour"  has  been  a  tremendous  hit 
tliroughout  the  20-odd  years  of  its  exist- 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

MARYI.^.^u 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Charles  W.  Harbert.  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his 
braverj'  anu  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  followins  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Frederick.  Countv  Youth  Dir.s  Near  Saigon 
A  20-year-old  Frederick  county  paratrooper 
has  been  listed  as  killed  in  acticn  in  V'let- 
nam.  the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. 

He 'is  Pfc.  Charles  W.  Harbert.  son  'li  Mrs. 
Audrey  I.  Harbert  and  the  late  Floyd  H.  Har- 
bert. of  hnunswlck. 

A  graduate  of  Brunswick  High  School, 
Pnvate  Harbert  enlisted  in  the  Army  Janu- 
ary 10.  1967.  and  took  his  basic  training  at 
Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

Subsequently,  he  decided  to  become  a  para- 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNACA 

:l.'\WAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEN  lA'l  iVLS 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  plot  of  a  new  "miracle"  licc  that 
may  take  Asia  out  of  the  shadow  of 
starvation  has  just  Ijeen  harvested  in  Ha- 
waii. Tills  cncouraping  news  comes  from 
the  Tropical  Rice  Production  Training 
Center,  located  in  the  old  Wailua  Valley 
on  my  own  home  Island  of  Kauai. 

The  oxtraordinarj'  new  dwarf  variety 
of  rice,  called  IR-8.  was  developed  by  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  International  Rice 
Research  Institute  and,  according  to  field 
director  John  Tompkins,  it  promises  to 
liroduce  three  crops  a  year  with  a  yield  of 
8.000  jiounds  of  nee  i^er  acre. 

This  new  variety  of  rice  could  well 
provide  the  answer  to  .some  of  the  world 
food  in-oblems.  especially  in  Asia  where 
rice  is  the  staple  diet  for  millions. 

A  report  on  Hawaii's  contribution  in 
the  war  on  huiv^er  is  discus.sed  in  an  in- 
formative article  by  Harold  China  from 
the  May  16.  1968,  edition  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin.  I  commend  the^ar- 
ticle.  "New  Miracle  Rice  Harvested  on 
Kauai "  16  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an(5  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 

'New  "MiEArLE"  Rice  Harvested  on  Kacai 
(By  Harold  Chlng) 
Wailia.  Kauai.  -IR-8  is  a  newly  developed 
•miracle"    that    could    pn>v«^he    brightest 
hope  for  Asia's  huncry  millions. 

IR  8  is  an  unimpressive  looking,  but  very 
productive  dwarf  \ariety  of  rice,  developed 
by  the  University  uf  Hawaii's  Internation  il 
Rice  Research  Institute. 

Test  site  for  the  new  plant  is  the  Tropical 
Rice  Production  Training  Center's  farm  In 
old  Wailua  Valley. 

Rice  specialist  John  Tompkins,  the  cen- 
ters held  officer,  said  today  the  first  plot 
of  the  variety  has  been  harvested  and 
promises  to  yield  8.000  pounds  per  acre. 
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Tills  Is  almoet  *w1ce  the  rice  pr:<luced  by 
other  plant*  used  ;n  .i  compwison  test, 
Tompkins  said 

The  JoIJtitla  v-Lrlety.  obtained  in  Indo- 
nesia, Is  a  luah  plant  which  towers  higher 
•.han  six-footer  Tompkins — but  It  produces 
only  about  1,300  pounds  of  rice  an  acre. 

A  more  normal  field  Is  the  Calusa  variety 
from  California,  considered  a  'normal"  type 
rice  to  those  In  local  rice  farming.  This  pro- 
duces about  5,000  pounds  of  rice  per  acre. 

IR-8    Is    a   runty   plant   and   certainly   no 

mlracla"  In  appearance. 

"But  It  produces  three  crops  a  year,  where 

you  can  get   one  or  maybe  one  iind  a  half 

per    year    with    the    other    two,"»  Tompkins 

said. 

GROWTH    CTCI-E 

Its  growth  cycle  doesn't  seem  so  markedly 
different,  either. 

But  Tompkins  said  his  records  show  the 
IR-8  crop  ran  about  two  weeks  past  the 
tour-month  growing  cycle.  He  blamed  It  on 
the  "cold  and  rainy"  spring  weather  experi- 
enced some  of  the  time  during  the  experi- 
ment crop  period. 

The  crop  period  is  supposed  to  be  120 
days.  Tompkins  said  the  weather  also  caused 
other  itsttiparlson  varieties  tested  in  Wallua 
to  taken'tlttle  extra  lime,  too. 

«  BIRDS    tJON'T    LIKE    IT 

To  an  old-time  rice  planter,  the  feature  of 
IR-8  which  makes  the  most  sense  is  Us  re- 
sistance to  the  voracious  rice  birds. 

Other  varieties  .<;howed  a  high  percentage 
of  empty  husks,  squeezed  dry  by  the  birds 
when  the  i^ralns  were  still  in  the  milky  stage. 

But  the  "miracle  rice"  was  almost  un- 
touched by  the  birds. 


HEARN  WINS  HIGHEST   HONOR 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

:-•     N'    .RTH     '_.\Ri'L;.-.",>. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesdaij.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Parmei-s  Home  Administration  in  North 
Carolina  is  renderinc  outstanding  serv- 
ice. The  success  of  this  flfie~~a««icy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ints^orth 
Carolina  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
devoted  ser\'ice  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  FHA  employees. 

The  FHA  in  North  Carolina  is  luider 
the  able  direction  of  Melvin  H.  Heam. 
Mr  Hearn  has  been  North  Carolina 
State  director  of  the  FHA  since  1961. 
In  recognition  of  the  excellent  service 
that  the  FHA  is  rendering  in  North  Caro- 
lina under  his  leadership  Melvin  Hearn 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  last  week  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  May  15, 
1968,  edition  of  the  Statesville.  N.C.. 
Record  and  Landmark,  describes  Melvin 
Heam's  career  with  the  FHA.  I  insert 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
He.'iP.n  Wins  Highest  Honob 

Melvm  H  Hearn,  State  Director  for  the 
Farmers  Home  .Admimstration,  yesterday  re- 
eived  the  i; -S  Depanment  of  Agriculture's 
h'.fhe.'it  .hoii'.r.  the  Distinguished  Service 
.■\ward,  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe 
L.  Freeman  diir.ng  ceremonies  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Hearn,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  has 
headed  USDA  s  rural  credit  agency  In  North 
Carolina    since    .April     196!     In    those    seven 
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yetirs,  the  FHA  loan  volume  has  Increased 
534  per  cent,  from  $12.87  million  to  $68  44 
million,  and  families  aided  Jumped  from 
7.000  m  1960  to  51,000  in  1967,  a  seven-fold 
increase. 

The  award  cited  Heam's  "noteworthy 
achievement  in  furthering  rural  areas  devel- 
opment and  community  relations  in  North 
Carolina  through  effective  administration  of 
USDA  credit,  technical  assistance  and  out- 
reach programs." 

Substantial  expansion'  of  Farmers  Home 
administration  service  to  Negro  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  minority  groups  has  taken  place 
under  Hearn's  leadership,  and  employment 
opporttmlties  in  his  agency  have  been  ex- 
tended on  a  basis  of  equality  for  all,  the 
award  nomination  noted. 

Hearn  also  is  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Technical  Action  Panel,  which  co- 
ordinates the  efforts  of  USDA  and  other 
agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  rtiral  North 
Carolina  most  effectively.  As  chairman  of  the 
TAP  stnce  Its  inception,  he  also  helped 
organize  county-level  TAPS  and  Rural  Areas 
Development  groups  In  each  of  the  state's 
100  counties.  These  groufw  have  developed 
more  than  80,000  projects  to  benefit  rural 
citizens. 

The  award  winner  Is  a  graduate  of  North 
Carolina  '  State  and  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  held  executive  positions 
with  the  Melville  Dairy  at  Burlington  and 
the  Catawba  Dairy  at  Hickory  before  taking 
his  present  post  seven  years  ago. 

Hearn  was  named  "Tar  Heel  of  the  Week" 
by  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  in  1964 
and  was  the  Hickory  Exchange  Club's  "Man 
of  the  Year"  in  1960. 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BERTRA.M  L.  PODELL 

OF    NJtW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  many  of  our  colleagues,  reading  re- 
ports of  disruption  of  schools  in  the 
Brownsville-Ocean  Hill  area  of  Brooklyn, 
must  necessarily  wonder  about  what  is 
happening  to  and  in  the  school  system 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  To  those  con- 
-Gerned  about  the  New  York  City  school 
situation,  I  have  words  of  comfort. 

The  widespread  publicity  attracted  by 
events  in  the  Brownsville-Ocean  Hill 
School  District  falls  squarely  within  the 
man-bites-dog  concept  of  news.  The 
simple  truth  is  that,  despite  many  short- 
comings, the  people  of  our  city  have 
many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  our  school 
system.  Our  graduates  do  well  in  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  and 
they  win  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
awards  and  scholarships  in  stiff,  national 
competition. 

We  are  proud  of  a  dedicated  staff  of 
teachers,  who,  through  their  membership 
in  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
play  a  vital  role  in  plans  and  programs 
to  improve  our  school  system.  Our  super- 
visors are  trained  and  experienced  and 
provide  the  creative  leadership  essential 
to  a  vast,  urban  school  system.  Through 
the  United  Parents  Association,  the  par- 
ents of  our  city  participate  actively  in 
the  formulation  of  school  policies. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  I  was  priviletred  to 
attend  the  annual  field  day  at  Man- 
hattan Beach  Park  of  Public  School  225, 


located  at  1075  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
in  my  congressional  district.  Tliis  is  an 
integrated  school  with  more  than  200 
children  bused  in  daily  from  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  i-Jast  New  York,  and  Coney 
Island. 

Field  day  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
country  picnic  that  most  of  the  pu- 
pils will  ever  experience,  for  many  nf 
them  have  been  raised  in  typical  apart- 
ment  houses   m   our   city. 

The  day's  festivities  began  with  open- 
ing exercises  conducted  by  the  sixth 
grade  band,  followed  by  competitive  track 
and  field  events  for  both  boys  and  girl.s 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  .trades. 

Prizes  were  awarded  by  community 
leadei's,  acting  as  .iudges:  Herman  Field. 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Council, 
Paul  McGuirk,  vice-president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Savings  Bank,  and  Daniel  Shwan-., 
president  of  Atlantic  Lodge  B'nai  B'rith, 

Picnic  lunches  were  prepared  over 
open  barbecue  pits  and  eaten  on  Xho 
beach.  Pupils  were  free  to  select  their 
own  form  of  activity— softball,  handball, 
swings,  seesaws,  slides,  checker  tables, 
and  shuffleboard.  The  highlight  event  wa.^ 
a  volleyball  Rame  between  the  faculty 
and  students. 

Mr.  Louis  Samct,  principal  of  PS  225, 
maintained  discipline  throughout  the  en- 
tire park  area  by  riding  a  bicycle  and 
using  a  walkie-talkie,  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  student  marshals  who  also  rode  bi- 
cycles. A  loudspeaker  address  system 
carried  general  instructions  to  the  en- 
tire school  a.ssemblage.  Infomial  singing 
and  dancing  by  various  groups  of  pupil.s 
throughout  the  day  added  t-o  the  joyous 
spirit.  Parents  who  come  to  assist  at  th- 
barbecues  .stay  t^  marvel  at  the  wonder- 
ful time  these  city-t->rcd  youngsters  have 
in  the  wide-open  spaces,  even  though 
they  have  to  observe  specific  rules  of  be- 
havior. 

In  addition  to  the  field  day  exercises. 
Public  School  225  has  underway  active 
plans  for  an  outdoor  dance  festival  on 
Jime  5,  and  an  outdoor  art  ,'^how  on 
June  14,  in  which  students,  faculty,  par- 
ents, and  the  commimity  all  participate. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  Dolores  Chitraro.  district 
school  superintendent,  Louis  Samet,  the 
school  principal,  and  Sally  G.  Ehrlich. 
assistant  pi-incipal,  the  teachers  at  the 
school,  the  pupils,  and  their  parents  that 
such  creative  plans  are  formulated  and 
successfully  executed.  This  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  an  urban,  integrated  .school. 

These  pro'.irams  may  not  consume  a.s 
much  newsprint  as  events  in  the  Browns- 
ville-Ocean Hill  School  District.  Yet  they 
are  more  typical  and  more  characteristic 
of  the  schools  in  our  city. 
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SENIOR     CITIZENS     MONTH 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  S;x;aker,  the 
month  of  May  is  Senior  Citizens  Month. 
It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  recognize 
and   pay  tribute  to  our  senior  citizens. 


We  owe  them  so  much  for  what  we  now 
have.  Tliey  have  been  pioneers  and  have 
been  responsible  for  the  growth  of  our 
Nation,  Iowa  is  especially  aware  of  the 
.semor  citizens  since  the  percentage  of 
its  population  over  65  is  the  greatest  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Our  Nation  has 
taken  its  responsibility  to  its  elders  seri- 
ously. Last  year  a  13-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
to   24  million  older  Americans   became 
law  and  this  year  in  March  the  effort  of 
this  increase  was   first   felt.  While   the 
passage  of  this  legislation  was  helpful. 
It  could  have  been  even  more  construc- 
tive and  progressive.  Increases  in  social 
security  benefits  have  been  made  neces- 
sary    primarily     because     of     inflation. 
Along  with  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
ni-ess  I  called  for  a  change  in  the  social 
security  law  to  provide  for  automatic  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  when 
the  cost  of  living  rises.  Our  .senior  citi- 
zens deserve  this  protection  against  ir- 
responsible fi.scal  iwlicies  which  result  in 
inflation.  Another  area  where  corrective 
action  has  not  been  taken  is  in  the  area 
of  tax  deductions  for  medical  expen.ses 
and  cost  of  dnigs  for  people  over  65.  Tliis 
right  of  deduction  was  taken  away  last 
year  as  provided  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1965.  The  loss  of  this  deduction 
Ijlaces  an  unnecessary  burden  on  our  re- 
tired Citizens.  The  reasoning  that  medi- 
care eliminates  the  need  for  this  deduc- 
tion  is    faulty.    Medicare's   payment   of 
drug  costs  and  other  medical  expenses  is 
limited.  This  leaves  a  gap  in  the  overall 
medical  cost  picture.  Many  elderly  iser- 
sons  and  couples  are  now  being  i>enalized 
because  the  deduction   b.as  been  elimi- 
nated. A  deduction  for  medical  expenses 
and  drug  costs  above  medicare  .should 
be  reinstated  as  .soon  as  possible.  Last 
year  the  Older  American  Act  was  also 
extended.  This  has  inci'eased  education- 
al, recreational  and  health  services  for 
senior  citizens.  In  addition  1967  saw  the 
passage   of   long-overdue    legislation    to 
prohibit  discrimination  because  of  age  in 
emplo.vment.  Yes,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  problems  of 
our    i-etired    citizens.    Significant    steps 
have  been  taken  to  meet  those  problems. 
But  al'Aays  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  a  stable  economy  and  dollar  is  the 
single  most  important  thing  to  a  retired 
person   living   on   a   fixed   income.   The 
challenge  here  has  not  yet  been  met.  We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  task. 
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trict  workers,"  fire  victims,  prisoners, 
news  media,  and  military  personnel.  In 
that  amount  of  time  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion cups  of  coffe^were  served  along  with 
a  thousand  gallons  of  .soup,  51.000  sand- 
wiches. 775  dozen  doughnuUs,  and  a  va- 
riety of  fruit,  cakes,  and  soft  drinks.  As 
many  as  14  different  units  were  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  with  food  and  hot 
coffee  ior  displaced  persons,  as  well  as 
the  men  on  duty  and  unable  to  leave 
their  posts. 

Winnies  Chuck  Wagon  caterers 
through  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Winfield 
Kellv  and  the  Automatic  Retailers  of 
America  assisted  the  Salvation  Army  in 
preparing,  delivering,  and  distributing 
sandwiches  and  coiTee.  Thirteen  Winnies 
Chuck  Wagons  were  decorated  with  Sal- 
vation Army  Emergency  Services  ban- 
ners and  cruised  throughout  the  city  dis- 
tributing free  .coffee  and  food.  Mr.  Kelly 
is  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army  Ad- 
visory Board  and  through  a  i)revious  ar- 
rangement made  his  trucks  available  for 
the  emergency.  Twenty-four  of  his  em- 
ployees including  some  supervisors  vol- 
unteered their  time  and  a  total  of  278 
man-houi-s  were  given  without  leim- 
burscment.  Winnie's  entire  warehouse 
stock  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Civil  servants  and  military  personnel 
continually  praise  the  Salvation  Army 
for  its  valiant  and  unselfish  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  canteen  service  the 
Salvation  Army  operated  seven  cloth- 
ing and  furniture  centers.  Financial  as- 
sistance was  also  given  to  distressed 
families  by  Salvation  Army  caseworkers. 
Brig.  W.  R.  H.  Goodicr.  Divisional  Com- 
mander for  the  National  Capital  Division 
stated: 

As  displaced  families  were  able  to  be  relo- 
cated Into  new  homes  there  was  nn  Increased 
need  for  usable  furniture,  beds,  tables,  sofas 
and  chairs.  As  citizens  called  to  donate  these 
Items  Salvation  Army  trucks  manned  by  vol- 
unteers were  dispatched  to  pick  them  up  and 
take  them  to  the  distribution  points. 
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JUSTICE  AND  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


PRAISE  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 
IN  WASHINGTON.  DC.  DURING 
THE  RECENT  RIOTING  DIS- 
ORDERS 


HON,  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  civil  disorder  in 
Washington  the  Salvation  Army  was  on 
duty  around  the  clock  for  7  days  with 
its  canteens  bringing  food  and  bever- 
ages to  policemen,  firemen,  lawyers,  dis- 


The  Salvation  Army  was  designated  as 
official  collection-distribution  agency  for 
clothing  and  furniture  under  the  Mayor's 
Urban  Coalition. 

The  Salvation  Army  centers  were  able 
to  distribute  over  13,000  usable  articles 
such  as  dozens  of  diapers,  pairs  of  shoes, 
blankets  and  clothing. 

Eight  hundred  items  of  furniture  such 
as  beds,  dressers,  tables  and  chairs  were 
given  to  victims  of  the  disorder— others 
were  given  assistance  in  finding  hous- 
ing, and  some  even  received  their  rent 
from  Salvation  Army  caseworkers.  Two 
centers  offered  emergency  shelter  to 
burned  out  persons. 

Similar  services  were  offered  in  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  where  disorder 
broke  out. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Salvation 
Army  is  a  member  agency  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  sharing  in  the 
United  Givers  Funds. 

Although  this  has  heavily  taxed  the 
Salvation  Army's  local  budget  there  has 
been  no  appeal  made  for  funds  to  off- 
set the  expense.  The  Salvation  Army 
with  102  years  of  experience  again  in 
traditional  manner  met  the  need  at  the 
time  of  need. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  lUNGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st 
June,  those  of  us  who  have  an  emotional 
commitment  to  the  State  of  Israel  re- 
joiced when  the  word  came  in  of  the 
incredible  Israeli  .successes  in  the  6-day 
war.  successes  wliich  resulted  in  a  whole 
new  .set  of  frontiers,  far  more  defensible 
than  the  old.  Today,  in  .spite  of  those 
moi-e  defensible  frontiers.  Israel  faces 
!;rave  dangers,  not  only  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Arab  States  to  destroy 
her,  but  from  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East. 

Last  Sunday  night.  May  19.  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  a  dinner  of  the 
Jewitsh  National  Fund.  League  ( i  Men's 
Organizations  in  Philadelpnia,  and  I 
outlined  what  I  felt  should  be  our  coun- 
Cry's  short-range  and  long-iange  policies 
insofar  as  Israel  is  concerned.  I  should 
at  this  time  like  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, considering  first  the  imme- 
diate future  and  then  taking  a  longer 
range  view. 

First.  We  should  stop  trying  to  pre- 
tend that  we  are  neutral  as  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  If  both  sides 
wanted  peace,  we  might  have  reason  to  , 
adopt  a  policy  of  neutrality.  But  as  long 
as  only  Israel  wants  peace  and  as  long  as 
the  Arab  States  avowedly  want  the  de- 
struction of  Israel,  there  is  no  reason, 
and  there  .-is  no  excuse^  for  trying  to 
equate  our  attitudes  toward  the  two 
sides.  Sometimes  our  Government  seems 
to  forget  tills  basic  difference  between 
the  two  sides  in  the  Middle  East.  Partic- 
ularly at  the  United  Nations,  the  phder- 
lying  facts  tend  to  be  obscured— literally 
covered  over — by  the  torrent  of  passion- 
ate Arab  speeches. 

Second.  We  .should  fully  support  the 
Israeli  insistence  that  they  not  be"  ex- 
pected to  give  up  any  of  the  territory 
they  won  in  the  June  war  except  as  a 
result  of  negotiations  leading  to  a  perma- 
nent peace  settlement.  Tlic  Arab  insist- 
ence to  the  contrary  that  Israel  should 
return  to  her  foiiner  frontiers,  and  then 
negotiate,  not  only  flies  in  the  face  of 
reality,   but   totally   overlooks  the   fact 
that  the  Arabs  lost  these  territories  in  a 
war  which  they  sUrted  by  attempting 
illegally  to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
other  warlike  acts.  Here  again,  the  fact 
that  the  Isi-aelis  were  for  years  willing— 
indeed  eager — to  make  ix;rmanent  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  frontiers  must  be 
always  kept  in  mind.  But  no  one  could 
reasonably  expect  that,  after  the  Arab 
aggression  of  last  year  and  the  costly 
conflict   that  ensued.   Israel   could   still 
accept  those  old  frontiers. 

Third.  We  must  stand  ready  to  make 
arms  available  to  Israel  to  the  extent 
needed  by  Israel  to  offset  the  vast  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  the  Arab  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary now  that  Fiance,  under  the  leader- 


ship  of  the  faithless  De  Gaulle,  has  not 
only  abandoned  her  former  role  of  prin- 
cipal arms  supplier  to  Israel  but  is  refus- 
ing to  ship  plane?  that  have  actually  been 
paid  for.  We  should  make  these  arms 
available  to  Israel  on  such  terms  as  she 
can  afford  to  meet. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  the  sale  of  con- 
ventional weapons,  I  suggest  th^t  we 
should  consider  a  massive  program  of 
assistance  to  Israel  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive system  of  border  controls  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  terrorists.  Now  that 
K:ns  Hu.=«ein  is  no  longer  politically 
.^troni,'  enough  even  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent terrorist  raids  upon  Israel  from 
being  launched  from  the  lands  of  Jordan, 
these  constant  attacks  have  become  al- 
most intolerable  for  Israel.  For  under- 
standable reasons,  mainly  arising  from 
problems  of  domestic  morale,  the  Israelis 
feel  compelled  from  time  to  time  to 
launch  retaliatory-  attacks  on  Jordan. 
Yet  it  seems,  on  balance,  that  these  at- 
tacks are  counterproductive.  Instead  of 
deterring  the  terrorist  attacks  from  Jor- 
dan, they  give  such  attacks  a  color  of 
respectability.  The  temptation  may 
fnoimt  for  Israel  to  launch  even  more 
e.\ tensive  attacks,  but  these  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  either  and  might  result 
in  genei^al  i-enewed  hostilities  in  the  area. 
For  us  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
physical  bamers  to  inlilti-ation  along 
the  Jordan  River,  even  if  they  were  ex- 
pensive, would  thus  make  a  .substantial 
contribution  to  peace  in  the  area. 

Fifth.  We  should  also  stand  ready  to 
assist  in  the  difficult  problem  of  relo- 
cation and  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  Here  again,  over  the  years,  the 
Arabs  have  been  intransigent  in  their 
opposition  to  resettlement  programs, 
preferring  to  retain  the  refugee  camps 
as  centers  of  political  imrest.  If  Arab- 
Israel  negotiations  were  to  take  place, 
they  might  well  lead  to  a  final  resolution 
of  the  refuree  problem  as  v.cll  as  of  the 
frontier  questions.  Obviouslj-,  Israel  is 
now  in  a  stronger  position  on  that  score 
than  before. 

Si.xth.  We  should  make  more  definite 
than  ever  before  oiu-  commitment  that 
we  will  not  permit  Israel  to  be  driven 
into  the  sea.  &'er  since  1952,  I  have  felt 
that  the  Arab  States  were  living  in  a 
dream  that  some  day  U.S.  policy  might 
change  and  we  might  let  Israel  be  de- 
stroyed. Many  American  residents  in  the 
Arab  world  have  contributed  to  such 
dreams  and  hopes.  And  surely  it  did  not 
help  when  the  President  last  December 
emphasized  that  we  had  a  treaty  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam,  but  none  to 
Israel.  For  the  United  States  now  to 
make  crj'stal  clear  our  deteiinination  not 
to  let  Israel  be  destroyed  would  greatly 
contribute  to  peace  in  the  area.  For  it 
vould  tend  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
those  Arabs— and  friends  of  Arabs — who 
recognize  that  Arab  belligerency  toward 
Israel  has  been  a  tragically  mistaken  and 
costiy  policy  and  who  want  to  see  the 
.■\rao  States  concentrate  instead  on  solv- 
uit;  their  own  problems  of  poverty  and 
illiteracy  and  disease.  There  is  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Union  of  Free  Arabs, 
about  which  I  icnow  very  Little,  wliich  is 
tiyuiij  to  aciueve  this  chanye  In  the  Arab 
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point  of  view.  In  a  recent  orochure.  this 
organization  of  Arabs  said : 

We  have  sold  the  fifteen  past  years  to  our 
militarist  leaders,  who  wasted  our  scarce  re- 
sources upon  adventurous  militarism.  Now 
they  are  selling  our  future,  at  the  rate  of 
$4,CX)0.000  per  day.  This  Is  the  sum  we  are 
paying  dally  to  maintain  our  military  leader- 
ship and  their  armies  in  phDwer.  This  Is  the 
sum  by  which  we  are  set.  backwards  dally  in 
education,  science  and  research.  How  much 
longer  must  this  last?  How  much  longer  shall 
we  l.iclc  the  courage  to  face  the  future?  For 
all  thinking  Arabs  and  for  all  honest  friends 
of  the  Arabs  this  is  still  the  fateful  hour  of 
choice. 

Seventh.  In  pursuing  these  policies, 
we  should  rely  on  the  United  Nations 
only  to  supply  machinery  to  carry  out 
decisions  that  are  agreed  upon  by  our- 
selves and  Israel  on  one  hand  and  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  States  on  the 
other.  In  a  situation  such  as  we  con- 
front in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  United  Nations  to  impose  solu- 
tions or  even  greatly  to  influence  the  de- 
cisions of  the  embattled  parties.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  structure  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  permits  the  So- 
viet Union  to  veto  any  Seciu-ity  Coimcil 
decision  it  does  not  like.  But  it  is,  more 
importantly,  because  the  United  Nations 
as  an  institution  reflects  the  attitudes  of 
its  members.  In  the  case  of  the  Israel- 
Arab  dispute,  tinfortimately,  too  many  of^ 
the  members  are  so  influenced  by  the' 
Arab  point  of  new  that  they  apply  a  dou- 
ble standard  to  events  in  the  area.  In 
consequence,  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions themselves  sometimes  apply  such  a 
double  standard. 

The  latest  example  of  this  was  the 
unanimous  Security  Council  vote  calling 
upon  Israel  not  to  hold  an  anniversary- 
parade  in  Jerusalem  on  the  groimd  that 
to  do  so  would  be  "provocative,"  while 
ignoring  the  fact  that  on  almost  the 
same  day  Nasser  was  once  again  call- 
ing for  'a  total  mobilization"  of  Arab 
resources  for  "the  decisive  battle" 
against  Israel.  Could  anyone  reasonably 
deny  that  this  speech  was  more  "provoc- 
ative" than  Israel's  parade?  Yet  not 
even  the  United  States  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion crfticizing  Nasser's  rantings.  In 
other  words,  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  expect  and  demand  that  Israel 
act  in-a  superrestrained  way.  They  have 
no  such  expectation  of  the  Arabs,  and 
make  no  such  demands. 

Tuining  now  to  the  longer  range  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  I  would  like  to  say 
fiist  that,  in  my  view,  the  really  danger- 
ous element  in  the  situation  is  the  ap- 
parent ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
become  the  dominant  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  have  no  fear  that,  with  a 
reasonable  amotmt  of  help  from  us  and 
from  other  friends^Israel  can  take  care 
of  herself  insofar  as  the  Arabs  are  con- 
cerned. But  to  face  a  ring  of  hostile  Arab 
States,  backed  to  the  hilt  by  an  aggres- 
sive Soviet  Union,  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  want 
another  war  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
they  seem  to  be  playing  a  very  danger- 
ous game  in  continually  stirring  up  trou- 
ble in  the  area  and  in  encouraging  the 
Arab  States  to  remain  intransigent.  It  is 
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a  kind  of  brinkman.ship  which  could  lead 
to  disa-ster.  and  yet  it  is  a  policy  that  is 
not  easily  countered  Joy  the  United  States 
or  aiiyone  eLse.  In  this  situation,  I  think 
we  must  proceed  with  a  combination  of 
firmness,  insofar  as  our  commitment  to 
Israel  is  concerned,  and  of  flexibility  in- 
sofar as  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union's  legitimate  objectives  in  the  area 
is  concerned. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  should  pursue  two 
separate,  but  lelated.  long-range  objec- 
tives : 

First,  «ve  should  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  treaty  under  which  the  signa- 
tories would  agree  to  guarantee  such 
frontiers  as  might  be  agreed  upon 
through  negotiation.  Such  a  treaty  com- 
mitment would  initially  run  in  favor  of 
Israel,  but  it  could  be  made  clear  from 
the  start  that  the  protection  of  such  a 
treaty  would  also  be  available  to  any 
of  the  Arab  States  whenever  they  chose 
to  join  the  treaty  organization.  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  saying  to  the  Arab 
States  that  as  soon  as  they  are  willing 
to  make  a  permanent  peace,  we  will  tm- 
dei-write  that  iTcace,  ."^o  that  they  may 
feel  secure  from  Israeli  attack — and  in- 
deed from  each  other — just  as  much  as 
Israel  would  be  secure  from  attack  by 
the  Arabs. 

Second,  as  soon  as  the  time  seem.s  pro- 
pitious, we  should  invite  the  Soviets  to 
a  conference  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
East.  At  sucii  a  conference,  we  .should 
first  of  all  attempt  to  ascertain  what  the 
true  Soviet  objectives  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  are 
and  to  what  extent  those  objectives  might 
be  acceptable  to  us.  For  example,  are  the 
Soviets  concerned  about  access  to  a 
warm-water  port — liistorically  a  Russian 
objective — or  about  the  availability  of 
the  Suez  Canal?  Sui-ely  it  would  be  in  otu- 
interest,  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  in 
the  area,  for  us  to  give  reasonable  as- 
surances on  these  ixjints.  Similarly,  we 
might  ask  to  what  extent  the  Soviets  are 
concerned  about  having  hostile  govern- 
ments on  their  southern  borders.  Tliis 
too  wotUd  be  a  legitimate  concern,  and 
should  be  the  more  easy  to  meet  in  view 
of  recent  changes  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  Iran  and  Turkey  in  the  direction  of 
friendship  and  accommodation  with  the 
Soviets. 

Another  question  would  have  to  be:  To 
what  extent  are  the  Soviet  ambitions  in 
the  Middle  East  aimed  at  the  conti-ol  of 
the  areas  oil  resources,  or  at  least  at  the 
denial  of  those  resources  to  the  Western 
Powers?  This  of  course  wou'd  be  an  ob- 
jective that  the  Western  World  could  not 
concede,  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  actually  pursuing 
such  an  end. 

While  the  present  might  not  seem  to 
be  a  propitious  time  for  such  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  found  it 
possible  to  cari-y  on  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  even  during  the  Vietnam  war,  on 
matters  of  common  interest,  such  as  the 
Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty  and  the 
Consular  Treaty  which  was  recently  rat- 
ified by  the  Soviets.  In  oider  not  to  have 
the  Arabs  insist  on  being  present,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  invite  the  Israelis  to 
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participate  Ir.  such  talks,  but  we  could  of 
course  keep  them  fully  informed,  and  my 
guess  is  that  the  Israelis  are  realLstic 
enough,  and  are  worried  enough  about 
the  ultimate  results  of  current  .Soviet 
policies  in  the  Middle  East,  so  that  the 
Israel  Government  would  welcome  any 
effort  on  our  part  to  find  out  what  the 
Soviet  aims  in  that  area  really  are  and 
whether  they  are  compatible  with  our 
interests  and  with  those  of  Israel. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  the  result  of 
such  discussions  would  be.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  Soviet  objectives  are  in  fact 
objectives  that  neither  we  nor  the  IsraeUs 
can  accept,  the  sooner  we  find  out  the 
unpleasant  facts,  the  better  we  can  plan 
lor  the  future. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discussions 
were  to  prove  fruitful,  the  way  would  be 
oioened  for  a  peaceful  .settlement  that 
the  Arabs  would  find  it  hard  to  resist. 
And  this,  in  turn,  could  mean  a  new, 
bright  day  for  the  peoples  of  the  entire 
area. 

UNCUTTABLE  FEDERAL  BUDGET? 
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pllsh  the  goal  Intended.  Even  the  »6  billion 
figure  is  full  of  loopholes.  Vietnam  war  ex- 
l>endltures  can  Increase,  for  example,  If  war 
costs  go  up.  Interest  on  the  debt  also  can 
increase.  And  both  categories  surely  will  rise, 
above  estimates.  They  always  have. 

Tax  Increases  In  the  past  have  nearly  al- 
ways produced  just  more  federal  spending, 
not  merely  debt  reduction.  Unless  that 
spending  Is  cut  heavily  Congress  won't  be 
meenng  Us  responsibility 
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PRIVATE  PROGRAM  SHOWS  UNCLE 
SAM   THE   WAY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

of     OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CapiUl 
Journal  of  Salem,  Oreg..  carried  an  edi- 
torial on  May  16  concerning  our  Federal 
budget.  I  commend  this  excellent  edito- 
rial to  all  who  are  interested  in  fiscal  re- 
s{X)nsibility : 

UNCUTTABLE    FEDEBAL    BUDGET? 

The  public"  must  be  wondering  if  this 
merry-go-round  over  a  tax  increase  in 
Wasiungton   will   ever   stop. 

For  two  years  Congress  and  the  President 
have  been  fighting  over  who'll  cut  wliat.  and 
how.  At  one  ix)int  Lyndon  Johnson  said  he'd 
•igree  to  a  spending  cut  equal  to  estimated 
revenue  from  a  tax  increase.  Just  to  stop 
inflation. 

Now  he  savs  no.  Now  that  Congress  is  uith- 
in  shouting  "distance  of  a  tax  bill-spending 
cut  package  LBJ  is  yelling  foul.  He'll  take 
a  $4  billion  cut,  he  says,  but  any  more  isn't 
in  the  national  interest. 

Well,  adding  at  least  $8  billion  to  the 
giant  federal  deficit  this  year  Isn't  in  the 
country's  best  Interests.  That's  for  sure. 
That's  what  will  happen  without  added  reve- 
nue. 

And  few  persons  could  Ijelieve  that  the 
government  will  go  to  pieces  with  S6  bUUon 
in  cuts,  as  Congress  is  proposing  now. 

Just  a  quick  scanning  of  the  budget  shows 
these  vulnerable  programs: 

Space  programs,  $4.1  billion. 

Highways,  $4.1  billion. 

Farm    price   supports,   $3   billion. 

Development  of  a  supersonic  airplane.  $230 

million. 

Soil    Conservation    Service    projects— $710 

million. 

"Pork  barrel  pubUc  works,  about  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Surely  many  of  these  products  could  be 
reduced,  and  partially  delayed,  without 
damaging  the  country's  long-range  interests. 

Indeed  there  are  good  arguments  for 
phra.slng  out  some  of  the  more  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  such  aa  the  farm  subsidies. 
Others,  like  the  supersonic  aiirllner,  are 
questionable  to  begin  with. 

At  any  rate  the  budget  has  to  be  cut  or 
no  practical  amount  of   taxing   will  accom- 
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uF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  May  1908  Nation's  Business 
highlighted  the  ability  of  the  private 
sector  to  successfully  tackle  and  carry 
out  major  programs  to  meet  public  needs. 

The  article  describes  the  highly  suc- 
cessful-prof- ram  of  the  United  Student 
Aid  Funds,  Inc.  and  the  work  in  provid- 
ing student  financial  assistance  to  young 
people  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Congress  should  be  proud  of  the 
excellent  record  which  this  organization 
estabUshed  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  article  to  your  at- 
tention. 

The  article  follows: 

PlIIVATE      PHOGRAM      SHOWS     UNCLE      SAM     THE 

\V,Y — College  Loan  Plan  Started  by  Busi- 
nessmen SETS  CnrrERiA  for  Helping 
Worthy  STUDEiiTS 

Timothy  Glldden,  ex-lst  Ueutenant,  Army, 
had  a  wife,  nr  Job,  no  prospect  of  one  for 
tliree  long  years,  no  credit  record  and  no  col- 
lateral. 

So  he  applied  for  a  81,000  loan. 
And  he  got  it.  ^  , 

Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  loan  business/ 
You  iJet  it  is.  United  Student  Aid  Funds, 
Inc  '  says.  And  it  has  the  statistics  to  prove 
it  In  five  vears,  it  has  grown  from  a  small 
one-horse  operaUon  serving  17  colleges  In  a 
single  Midwestern  stale  to  a  nationwide  or- 
ganization. 

It  now  operates  in  all  50  states,  and  has 
endorsed  more  than  $185  million  worth  of 
loans  for  300.000  students. 

It  persuaded  more  than  9.000  commercial 
banlss,  savings  and  loan  companies  and  other 
lenders  to  extend  credit  to  college  students 
on  a  nonprofit  basis— backed  up  with  no 
more  than  a  promise  to  pay. 

More  than  900  colleges  and  universities, 
plus  some  100  vocational  schools,  steer  stu- 
dents who  need  help  to  USA  Funds. 

It  all  started  with  a  simple  idea,  pur- 
sued by  men  who  were  determined  to  prove 
that  the  federal  government  hasn't  a  monop- 
oly on  brains— or  on  desire  to  solve  social 
problems.  ^     ., 

Founders  included  John  Burkhart.  In- 
dianapolis life  insurance  executive,  and 
Richard  C.  Cornuelle,  then  staff  head  of 
the  Foundation  for  Voluntary  Welfare.  As 
the  founders  saw  It,  the  problem  was  real, 
but  a  practical  solution  was  possible. 

College  costs  were  going  up,  and  more  and 
more  people  were  sending  their  youngsters 
to  college.  But  many  had  a  hard  time  paying 
the  bill,  long-term  loans  seemed  a  foolproof 
answer  Since  a  college  education  adds  about 
$200  000  to  a  student's  lifetime  earning 
power,  it  makes  sense  for  him  to  borrow  to 
obtain  this  increase.  And  investigation 
proved  that  college  students  are  good  credit 
risks  If: 


The  loan  Is  formal.  And  the  repayment 
plan  systematic  and  reasonably  prompt. 

Then  USA  Funds  came  up  with  a  gim- 
mick that  greatly  multiplied  the  amount 
available  for  loans.  It  was  modelled  on  a 
successful  plan  tried  locally  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  past,  colleges  had  loaned  stu- 
dents money  out  of  school  funds.  But  to 
make  a  $1,000  loan,  the  college  needed  $1,000 
in  gifts  or  other  funds. 

makes   si   uo  work  of  S2S 
USA  Funds  made  that  $1,000  do  the  work 
ol  $25,000. 

It  told  colleges  that  for  every  $1,000  they 
put  in  Its  reserves.  USA  Funds  would  put  In 
another  $1,000  it  raited  by  grants  from  busi- 
nessmen and  foundations.  It  then  per- 
suaded banks  to  sign  a  contract  to  lend 
$12,500  at  a  nonprofit  rate  for  every  $1,000 
USA  Funds  held  In  its  reserve,  security  fund. 
Tlius,  $1,000  of  a  college's  cash  became 
$25,000  in  loan  capacity. 

It  permitted  undergraduates  i  freslmien 
temporarily  excepted)  up  to  $1,000  a  year, 
graduate  students  up  to  $2,000,  to  an  over- 
all total  of  $4,000. 

The  student  began  to  repay  the  loan  four 
months  after  graduation,  and  pot  three  to 
four  years  to  wipe  out  the  debt 

USA  Funds  President,  t  x-Gencral  Dynam- 
ics Vice  President  Allen  D.  Marshall,  puts  it 
this  way: 

•  We  were  founded  in  the  belief  that  an 
educated  cili;--enry  is  the  greatest  asset  of  any 
nation." 

USA   FtTNDS    alumni 

Timothy  Glldden,  ex-lst  Lieutenant.  Army, 
is  now  legislative  assistant  to  Sen.  Clinton  H. 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico.  He  Is  one  of  the 
thousands  of  bright,  young  men  USA  Funds 
helped  put  through  college. 

•It  was  a  Itfesaver  for  me."  he  says. 
"After  pre-law  in  Mlddlebury  College  In 
Vermont.  1  went  Into  the  Army  for  two  years 
I  got  out  in  February.  1964.  and  enrolled 
in  New  Mexico  University  Law  School  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year. 

"I  had  saved  $1,500  while  In  uniform.  That 
was  all  I  had  to  continue  my  education.  At 
the  time,  there  was  no  GI  bill  that  applied 
to  veterans  like  me.  It  lapsed  after  the  Ko- 
rean War,  and  we  didn't  get  a  new  one  until 
I  was  a  senior  in  law  school. 

"The  money  I  had  saved  was  gone  In  the 
first  year  of  law  school.  Also.  I  had  married. 
I  was  faced  with  this  dilemma- find  the 
money  to  go  to  school  full  time,  or  take  a 
Job  and  become  a  part-time  student.  The 
school  encouraged  me  to  continue  full  time. 
"I  got  two  USA  Fund  loans.  The  lirst  for 
$G50.  then  $1,000  a  year  later.  Thanks  to 
them,  I  was  able  to  get  my  law  degree  In 
three  vears  Instead  of  four. 

"Now  Im  paying  $22.48  a  month  on  my 
$650  loan.  Later  I'll  pay  olf  the  $1,000  debt 
Its  the  best  investment  I'll  ever  make." 


skeptics  doubted 
When  USA  Funds  started  out  some  credit 
men  said  the  Idea  was  folly.  "College  kids 
aren't  good  risks,"  they  argued.  But  the 
businessmen  who  ttarled  It  on  a  shoestring, 
and  a  deep  faith  in  American  youth,  didn't 
buy  the  risk  argument.  Their  faith  was  not 
misplaced. 

In  a  study  of  USA  Funds  loans  guaranteed 
from  February., 1961,  to  January.  1967.  only 
three  per  cent  were  delinquent.  Half  of  these 
will  eventually  be  paid.  Thus,  the  loss  rate 
is  well  below  two  per  cent. 

Last  year,  USA  funds  helped  77,826  stu- 
dents by  guaranteeing  loan|  for  them  worth 
$58  million.  This  year  more  than  100,000 
students  will  obtain  loans  totaling  almost 
$100  million. 

Some  20  states  have  set  up  similar  pro- 
grams and  have  loaned  more  than  $350  mil- 
lion in  the  past  seven  >car8. 
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PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  H  R.   14816 


HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF     PTV  NSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAipVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  196& 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
sponsor  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  im- 
prove working  conditions,  you  have  to 
brace  yourself  for  a  lot  of  criticism.  The 
history  of  H.R.  14816,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  has  been  no  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule.  I  have  re- 
ceived, as  have  many  Members  of  this 
House,  a  large  number  of  letters,  rang- 
ing from  the  merely  outraged  to  the 
downright  abusive,  in  opposition  .o  this 
legislation. 

But  now.  as  it  does  in  the  history  of 
most  legislation,  the  support  has  begim 
to  appear  in  the  mail  as  it  did  in  the 
hearings. 

Underunanimous  consent  I  place  some 
of  the  mail  I  have  recently  received  in 
support  of  this  needed  legislation  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

National  Consumers  League. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  10.  1968. 
Hon    Elmer  J    Holland. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holland:  The  National  Consum- 
ers League  has  been  campaigning  for  decent 
.safe  working  conditions  for  all  workers  since 
1899.  We  are.  therefore,  extremely  pleased 
that  voiir  committee  is  considering  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  ."Vet  of  1968 
and  urge  that  you  give  it  prompt  and  favor- 
able action.  The  rising  number  of  deaths  and 
disabling  accidents  which  the  states  have 
obviously  not  been  able  to  check  reqiUre  Fed- 
eral action  without  delay. 

Enclosed  is  the  League  statement  on  H  R. 
14«16. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sarah  H.  Newman. 
-   General  Secretary. 

Statement  of  the  National  CoNstrMERS 
League  on  H  R.  14816,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  May  1968 
The  National  Consumers  League,  which 
was  established  in  1899  to  use  the  power  of 
consumers  to  obtain  improved  working  and 
living  conditions  for  all  Americans,-  strongly 
endorses  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968 — H.R.  14816.  Our  organization 
speaks  for  the  consumers  who  are  concerned 
with  the  conditions  under  which  goods  are 
produced  arfd  services  performed.  Our  mem- 
bers feel  that  the  assurance  of  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  is  the  right  of 
every  worker,  and  of  lUmost  concern  to 
every  one  of  vis.  The  waste  of  human  life 
and  capacity  resulting  from  occupational  ac- 
cidents and  diseases  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

The  problems  which  H.R.  14816  would  seek 
to  attack  have  grown  tremendously  in  recent 
years.  Back  in  1925  when  the  National  Con- 
sumers League  spearheaded  a  campaign  to 
provide  protection  tor  the  women  working 
with  radium  on  watch  dials  in  New  Jersey, 
the  whole  nation  was  aroused  by  the  shock- 
ing stories.  Now.  more  than  40  years  later  we 
find  that  the  revolution  in  science  and  tech- 
nology has  produced  occupational  health  and 
safety  hazards  never  before  dreamed  of,  and 
increasing  almost  day  by  day.  Not  only  are 
the  numbers  of  disabled  rising  because  of 
our  growing  work  force,  but  the  percentage 
disabled  is  on  the  increase. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  that  although  the  rate 
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of  disabling  Injuries  per  mllUon  man  hours 
was  at  the  high  point  of  10.8  in  1958,  they 
rose  to  a  record  high  of  13.2  In  the  first  half 
of  1966.  The  National  Safety  Council,  re- 
porting the  statistics  differently,  found  that 
there  was  an  increase  from  13.300  deaths  and 
1.8  million  injuries  in  1958  to  14.500  deaths 
and  2.2  million  injuries  in  1966.  These  figures 
show  a  dlscouraglngly  rapid  rate  of  Increase, 
and  we  feel  that  this  legislation  is  the  first 
hope  offered  to  workers  which  can  help  put 
an  end  to  such  spiraling  fatalities. 

Some  other  statistics,  shocking  to  contem- 
plate, show  55  dead.  8,500  disabled  and  27,000 
injured  dally.  In  only  one  year  there  are 
between  14,000  and  15,000  deaths  reported 
from  industrial  accidents  and  diseases.  It  is 
too  easy  to  think  of  these  figures  as  simple 
statistics,  and  to  forget  that  each  of  the 
15.000  probably  represents  an  anguished 
family,  suddenly  stricken  down  ftnancially 
and  emotionally.  Even  these  high  numbers 
don't  reflect  the  entire  picture.  It  is  agreed 
among  the  experts  that  the  reporting  sys- 
tem is  inadetiuate  and  many  deaths  and 
illnesses  are  not  always  recognized  nor 
recorded  .is  having  an  occupational  origin. 

This  great  loss  to  our  society  should  not 
be  measured  in  human  terms  alone,  although 
that  is  certainly  the  area  of  greatest  tragedy. 
These  same  statistics  also  represent  a  great 
economic  loss  to  our  country.  In  1966  the  loss 
in  production  was  more  than  five  billion 
dollars.  The  increase  in  benefits  paid  out  in 
Workmen's  Compensation  has  continued  to 
rise  in  the  past  10  years  until  it  is  now  over 
two  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  130';  during  that  ten-year  period. 
And  yet,  three  out  of  every  eight  workmen 
involved  in  accidents  were  not  even  covered 
by  Workmen's  Compensation.  Surely,  the 
prevention  of  many  of  these  fatalities  by  this 
legislation,  which  it  is  estimated  would  cost 
only  52  per  worker,  is  the  more  economical, 
and  even  more  important,  the  more  humane 
way  out  of  this  dreadful  situation. 

Technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly  and 
the  introduction  of  new  chemicals  into  in- 
dustp,'  grows  so  constantly  that  It  has  been 
necessary  to  set  recommended  exposure 
levels  for  many  of  them.  So  far  levels  for  only 
400  of  the  6000  chemicals  now  in  use  have 
been  established.  Also,  the  list  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  is  adding  a  whole  new  dimen- 
sion to  our  life,  let  alone  our  vocabtUary,  as 
we  learn  of  illnesses  like  pneumonoconiosis, 
ast>estosis,  silicosis  and  lung  cancer  from 
uranium.  These  result  from  occupational 
hazards  ranging  from  simple  dust  and  roof- 
ing materials  to  uranium  dust. 

The  one  bright  side  of  this  dismal  picture 
is  that  an  effective  safety  program  can  reduce 
these  deaths  and  disabilities.  Secretary 
Wlrtz  pointed  out  that  under  the  1960  safety 
and  health  regulation  promulgated,  under 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers 
Compensation  Act  a  44''.  reduction  in  in- 
juries  in  shipyards  and  a  38 '^  reduction  in 
injuries  in  longshoring  .activities  was  effected 
over  a  7-year  period.  In  this  same  period 
over  22,000  injuries  were  prevented  in  ship- 
yards at  a  total  saving  of  over  $33  million, 
which  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars  in  in- 
surance rebates  to  employers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  states  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  protect  the  workers  in  our 
economy  today  without  substantial  federal 
assistance.  Sopie  state  programs  have  been 
very  effective.  But  in  many  states  the  lack 
of  "protection  is  unbelievably  shocking.  In 
New  York  where  there  is  a  fine  safety  pro- 
gram there  were  17  deaths  per  100.000  in- 
dustrial workers,  while  in  Texas  where  the 
program  is  weak,  the  incidence  is  over  four 
times  as  high— 74  deaths  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  workers.  State  programs  vary  greatly 
with  their  expenditures  ranging  from  a  high 
of  32.11  per  year  to  a  low  of  2c  per  worker. 
The  number  of  safety  inspectors  varies  also 
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from  3  In  one  state  up  to  255  in  another,  or, 
stated  differently,  from  '.ess  than  one  in- 
spector per  100,000  workers  to  a  high  of  12.6 
inspectors  per  100,000  workers. 

These  facts  make  us  realize  the  program 
provided  for  in  H.R.  14816  is  long  overdue. 
Even  with  prompt  enactment  of  this  bill  it 
will  take  at  least  one  year  to  set  standards 
and  5  years  to  achieve  any  substantial  im- 
provements. The  bill  provides  a  way  to  start 
correcting  a  very  bad  situation.  At  the  same 
time  it  provides  for  maximum  cooperation 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Hopefully,  its  enactment  would  also 
prod  the  states  into  coverage  of  the  small 
intrastate  establishments  where  such  a  large 
percentjtige  of  our  workers  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

We  would,  however,  strggest  that  the  bill 
be  amended  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  power  to  call  back  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  any  state  which  has  demonstrated 
that  its  program  is  comfxitible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  whenever  such  state  falls 
below  the  standards  originally  adopted. 

The  research  provided  for  under  this  bill 
should  do  much  to  provide  information 
about  the  new  industrial  hazards  and  help 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  old  ones.  The  pro- 
visions to  conduct  educational  programs  and 
to  provide  training  for  safety  personnel  are 
absolute  prerequisites  to  Insure  proper  in- 
spection programs,  and  full  fimding  for  these 
programs  must  be  made  available.  Adequate 
inspection  and  enforcement  provisions  will 
assure  progress  in  acliieving  the  objectives 
of   this   legislation.        J 

We  know  that  a  dtllar  price  cannot  be 
placed  on  an  eye,  a  Wmb,  or  a  life.  This  bill 
is  not  only  an  economic  necessity,  it  is  a 
moral  necessity  as  well.  The  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation must  not  be  used  as  an  .ixgument 
to  prevent  the  savings  in  lives  and  well  being, 
as  well  its  in  dollars  which  It  could  produce. 
Eiich  single  day  of  delay  means  another  55 
Americans  will  leave  homes  and  families 
WTeathed  in  sorrow  and  despair.  The  National 
Consumers  League  urges  prompt  approval  by 
your  Committee  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968. 

Transport  Workers  Union  op 
America.  A.F.L.-C.I.O..  Rail- 
road Division,  PmsBtTRCH  LiOCAl 
No.  2044. 

Pxttsbxirgh.  Pa.,  May  13,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland:  I  am  writing 
to  vou  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the  members 
of  Local  2044.  Transport  Workers  Union  of 
America.  AFtr-CIO.  Railroad  Division,  urging 
your  support  in  the  enactment  of  HR  14816. 
Your  support  in  this  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

M.  C.  Lococo. 
President,  Local  2044. 

The  Fall  River  Diocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  Nurses, 

May  13,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  Holland, 

Chairman.  House  Select  Labor  Committee, 
House  of  Represc7itatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Pall  River  Diocesan  Council 
of  Catholic  Nurses  calls  for  an  end  to  need- 
less on-the-job  slaughter,  injury  and  health 
hazards.  It  calls  for  establishing  uniform 
standards  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
through  federal  action.  It  calls  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
to  end  competition  at  the  expense  of  life 
and  limb  on-the-job,  to  protect  the  fair  em- 
ployer who  wants  safe  and  productive  work- 
ing conditions,  and  to  provide  for  more  than 
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50  million  working  Americans  In  Interstate 
commerce  the  protection  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 

Respectfully, 

Annz  V.  Fleming,  R.N., 

Secretary. 


Archdiocesan   Council  of 

Catholic  Nurses, 
Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  Holland, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, House  of  nepresentatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
\     Dear    Congressman    Holland:     Although 
American  industry  is  the  most  productive  in 
the    world,    its    record    Is    blemished    by    nn 
apalling  number  of  injuries  and  Illnesses  re- 
.^ultlng   from  safety  and   health  hazards  at 
work. 

More  than  seven  million  workers  suffer 
on-the-job  injuries  every  year;  more  than 
two  million  workers  are  disabled  by  on-the- 
job  accidents;  between  14,000  and  15,000  are 
killed  while  at  work.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
in  any  major  community  without  a  serious 
on-the-job  accident. 

Occupational  health  hazards  leading  to 
Illnesses  are  a  matter  of  serious  national 
concern.  A  new  compound  is  introduced  into 
industry  every  20  minutes,  often  with  toxic 
impact.  Workers  today  are  needlessly  ex- 
posed to  radio-active  substances,  excessive 
industrial  dust,  hazardous  gases  and  other 
iiarmful  substances  More  than  half  a  mll- 
Uon workers  annually  suffer  from  job-con- 
nected illnesses. 

Occupationally  connected  injuries  and  ac- 
cidents too  often  reduce  families  to  poverty, 
and  sometimes  force  them  to  turn  to  public 
assistance  for  survival.  Accidents  and  ill- 
nesses are  prevalent  at  all  levels  of  skill,  taut 
ilisproportionately  claim  as  their  victims  the 
unskilled  and  the  low-paid  who  lack  re- 
sources for  adequate  care  and  economic  sur- 
vival. 

This  horrible  and  often  needless  waste 
of  precious  human  resources  robs  all  Amer- 
icans of  production  .and  wealth  that  could 
result  in  liigher  personal  living  standards, 
more  and  better  private  and  public  services, 
and  better  lives.  It  costs  the  worker  and 
his  employer  $3,090  for  every  accident  on- 
the-job.  Accidents  alone — lost  wages,  medi- 
cal costs,  insurance  claims,  lost  production 
and  other  losses — cost  the  nation  $6.8  bil- 
lion every  year. 

While  all  on-lhe-job  accidents  and  health 
hazards  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  the 
majority  can  he  prevented  through  observ- 
ance of  adequate  health  and  safety  stand- 
.irds.  A  California  study  of  the  electrical 
industry,  for  example,  has  shown  that  three 
in  four  on-the-job  accidents  in  1964  In- 
volved unsafe  conditions. 

State  safety  standards  vary  greatly  and 
lew  provide  the  kinds  of  protection  that 
.American  working  people  merit.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  the  states  compete  with  each 
other  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  productive  Americans. 

Tlie  Washington,  D.C.  Council  of  Catholic 
Nurses,  therefore,  calls  for  an  end  to  need- 
less on-the-job  slaughter,  injury  and  health 
hazards.  It  calls  for  establishing  uniform 
-•-tandards  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
through  federal  action.  It  calls  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
to  end  competition  at  the  expense  of  life 
and  limb  on-the-job,  to  protect  the  fair 
employer  who  wants  safe  and  productive 
working  conditions,  and  to  provide  for  more 
than  50  mUlion  working  Americans  in  inter- 
state commerce  the  protection  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dorothy  N  Kelly, 
President,  Archdiocesan  Co^iunl 

of  Catholic  Nurses. 
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National    Education    Association, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
Raybum   House    Office   Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Representative  Holland:  Tlie  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968. 
as  proposed  In  HR  14816.  Is  a  matter  of 
proper  concern  to  all  cltlzeuB,  Including 
those  who  are  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Tlie  high  rate  of  occupatlon.al  acci- 
dents, especially  among  the  unskilled,  is 
deplorable,  not  only  in  the  terms  of  human 
misery,  but  also  In  the  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

Te.ochers  are  vlvldy  aware  of  the  tragic 
results  that  occupational  accidents  create 
for  the  children  of  the  victims.  We  are  alio 
concerned  for  the  future  .safety  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  ."itudents  who  will  enter  the 
world  of  work  upon  high  .<«hool  graduation. 
We  feel  strongly  that  these  young  people 
deserve  a  safe  working  environment  as  well 
as  an  adequate  wage  as  they  enter  adult  life. 
We  urge  the  enactment  of  HR  14816  or 
basically  similar  legislation  by  the  tlie  90th 

Cuilgl'CSS. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Lumlet, 
.  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  for 

Legislation  and  Federal  Relations. 
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International  BrotherhooO  op 
Electrical  Workers,  Local 
Union  No.  5. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  8, 1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland:  Tlie  proposed 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  ot  1908 
(S.  2864 i  and  (H.R.  14816)  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  in  an  area  that 
has  been  too  long  neglected. 

In  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  50 
million  workers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  Act  will  produce  untold  benefits 
to  the  entire  community.  , 

We  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation  as 
vigorously  as  possible. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  O.  Shord. 

Business  Manager. 

West    Virginia    Nutises    Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

Charleston.  W.  Va.,  May  8, 1968. 
Representative  Elmer  Holland. 
Chairman.  House  Select  Labor  Subconnnit- 
lee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
tori.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Holland:    The    West    Virginia 
Nur--es    Association,    composed    of    approxi- 
mately 2,300  registered  nurses  members,  want 
to    wholeheartedly     endorse    the     American 
Nurses'     Association's     Statement     on     H.R. 
14816.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of    1968,    to    the    House    of    Representatives 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor. 

Being  from  a  small  state  geographically, 
but  one  with  a  great  deal  of  Industry  for  its 
size,  we  are  ever  cognizant  of  the  need  for 
an  improved  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act. 

We  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JULIANN    RtTTER,   R.N., 

Executive  Director. 
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to  needless  on-the-job  slaughter.  Injury,  and 
health  hazards.  It  calls  for  establishing  uni- 
form standards  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  through  federal  action.  It  calls  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968  to  end  competition  at  the  expense  of 
life  and  llmb-on-the-Job.  to  protect  the  fair' 
employer  who  wants  safe  and  productive 
working  conditions,  and  to  provide  for  more 
than  50  million  working  Americana  in  intcr- 
blnte  commerce  the  protection  Ihcy  deserve. 

Sincerely  yours. 

UosALiE  M.  Lombard. 

Chairman,  Covnmttrc  on  Ligislation. 

International    Union    of    Oper- 
ating Engineers. 

Newark.  NJ..  May  9,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  Holland. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland:  It  is  my  un- 
der.standlng  the  Bill  H.K.  14816.  known  as 
the  "Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1068'  Is  presently  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  ui  which  you  are  a 
member. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  heartily  endorsed 
by  this  Local  Union  and  its  10.000  members 
residing  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  live 
Counties  ot  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
is  legislation  that  is  sorely  needed.  Safety, 
too  olten  is  given  lip  .-service  only.  Now  is  the 
time  to  show  sincerity  cf  intentions  by. 
making  law  a  strong  lilU  to  protect  the 
safety  and  health  ot  millions  of  American 
worlmien. 

Statistics   show    that    14.600    workers    arc 
killed  at  their  Jobs  each  year.  If  the  passage 
of  this  bin  can  reduce  that  total  just  one. 
you  will  have  served  humanity  well. 
Respectfully. 

Pi:ter  W.Weber. 
Presidcnt-Bu.siness  Manager. 

.Maryland  Nurses  Association.  Inc., 

Baltimore.  Md..  May  9. 1968. 
Re  H.R.  14816,  Proposed  Occupation.al  Safety 

i'hd  Health  Act. 
Hon.  Elmer  Holland, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  li.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Holland:  The  Maryland  Nurses 
Association  wishes  to  let  you  know  of  Its  sup- 
l>ort  (jf  the  jjosliion  taken  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  urging  passage  of  H.R. 
14816. 

This  Bill,  "to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women:  to  assist  the  States  to 
participate  in  efforts  to  iissure  such  work- 
ing conditions:  to  provide  for  research,  in- 
formation, education,  and  training  In  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health:  and 
for  other  purposes"  should  have  a  far  reach- 
ing impact  in  improving  the  health  imd  well 
being  of  working  people,  including  those  em- 
Ijloyed  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  It 
should  also  promote  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by 
all  concerned  with  health  and  safety.  This 
Includes  occupational  health  nurses.  _ 
Sincerely  yours, 
( Mrs. )  Genevieve  M.  Jordan.  R.N.. 

President. 


Vermont   State   Nurses   Associa- 
tion, Inc., 

Burlington,  Vt.,  May  9,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  Holland. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Holland:  The  Vermont  State 
Nurses  Association  urges  your  support  of 
H.R.  14816.  the  proposed  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

We  supix)rt  the  position  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  which  calls  for  an  end 


Florida  Nurses  Association, 

Orlando.  Fla.,  May  9, 1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  Holland. 

Chairman.  House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Holland:  The  more  than  6,000 
members  of  the  Florida  Nurses  Association 
support  the  proposed  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  H.R.  14816. 

The  statement  submitted  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  on  April  1,  1968,  to  the 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  clearly  shows  the 
need  for  early  passage  oi  this  bill. 
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Yo'ir    pf-^rrpt     consideration    within     the 
~,i:yoin\mit:e^   and    favorable   report   to   the 
H  ''Ls**   of    Representatives   at   an   early  dat» 
v-ill   be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Cordially  yours. 

Helen  P.  Voss.  R.N.. 

President. 

The  South  Carolina  Diocesan 
Council  op  Catholic  Nurses, 
Greenvillk    Chapter. 

May  10,  19S8. 
Hon  Elmer  Holland. 
hhyuse  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Holland:  The  Catholic  Niirses 
A.-i.-iociatlon.  Greenville  Chapter.  Greenville. 
d  C  .  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 
support  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Sincerely, 

S.  M. .  S.PP  . 

President. 

St.  Rita's  Hospit.al 
School  op  Nursing. 

Lima,  Ohio. 
Dk\r  Sir:  Although  .^merlcan  industry  is 
'he  mos»  productive  m  the  world,  its  record 
!.s  Dlemiskhed  by  an  appalling  number  of  in- 
juries and  illnesses  resulting  from  safety  and 
health  hazards  .it  work. 

More  than  seven  million  workers  suffer  on- 
the-Job  .'iccidenis:  between  14.000  and  15.000 
are  killed  while  at  work.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
in  any  major  community  without  a  serious 
on-the-job  accident. 

Occupational  health  hazards  leading  to 
illnesses  are  a  matter  of  serious  national 
concern.  A  new  compound  is  introduced  into 
industry  every  20  minutes,  often  with  toxic 
impact.  Workers  today  are  needlessly  exposed 
to  radio-active  substances,  excessive  indus- 
trial dust,  hazardous  gases  and  other  harm- 
ful substances.  More  than  half  a  million 
workers  annually  suffer  from  job-connected 
illnesses. 

Occupationally  connected  injuries  and 
accidents  too  often  reduce  families  to  pov- 
erty, and  sometimes  force  them  to  turn  to 
public  assista:ice  for  survival.  Accidents  and 
illnesses  are  prevalent  at  all  levels  of  skill, 
but  disproportionately  claim  as  their  victims 
the  unskilled  md  the  low-paid  who  lack  re- 
sources for  adequate  care  and  economic 
svu-vival. 

This  horrible  and  often  needless  waste  of 
precious  hviman  resources  robs  all  -Americans 
of  production  and  wealth  that  could  resxUt 
in  higher  personal  living  standards,  more  and 
better  private  and  public  services,  and  better 
lives.  It  costs  the  worker  and  his  employer 
83.090  for  every  accident  on-the-job.  Acci- 
dents alone — lost  wages,  medical  costs,  in- 
surance claims,  lost  production  and  other 
losses — cost  the  nation  S6.8  billion  every  year. 
While  all  on-the-job  accidents  and  health 
hazards  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  the 
majority  can  be  prevented  through  observ- 
ance of  adequate  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, A  California  study  of  the  electrical 
Industry,  for  example,  has  shown  that  three 
m  four  on-the-job  accidents  in  1964  involved 
unsafe  conditions. 

State  safety  standards  vary  greatly  and  few 
provide  the  kinds  of  protection  that  Ameri- 
can working  people  merit.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  states  compete  with  each 
other  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  safety 
of    productive   Americans. 

The  Lima  Ohio.  Chapter  of  Catholic  Nurses 
therefore,  calls  for  an  end  to  needless  on- 
the-job  slaughter,  injury  and  health  hazards. 
It  calls  for  establishing  uniform  standards 
of  occupational  health  and  safety  through 
federal  action.  It  calls  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968  to  end  com- 
petltlpn  at  the  expense  of  life  and  limb  on- 
the-jdb,  to  protect  the-  fair  employer  who 
wants  safe  and  productive  working  con- 
ditions,  and    to   provide   for   more   than   50 
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million  working  Americans  In  interstate  com- 
merce the  protection  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Don  Cunningham. 


May  21,  1068 


LETTER  TO  MAYOR  OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 


HON    ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  letter  from  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
G.  Lugar,  mayor  of  Indianapolis.  The 
letters  eloquence  and  beauty  sum  up 
concisely  the  simple  truth  about  the 
American  dream  of  equal  justice  under 
law: 

Hon.  Richard  G  Lugar. 
Mayor.  City  of  Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Dear  Mayor  Lugar:  I  watched  with  great 
Interest  and  general  approval  your  talk  on 
TV  last  Tuesday  evening. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  have  been  concerned  over 
the  years  with  harassment  arrests  of  our 
citizens.  Therefore,  I  was  hoping  you  would 
spell  out  more  definitely  the  changes  you 
intend  to  initiate.  However.  I  recognize  the 
limitations  of  time  imposed  on  your  pres- 
entation. 

The  fact  Is  that  by  ces^tlon  of  harass- 
ment arrests,  police  wotild  be  required  to  do 
only  what  every  o^her  good  citizen  is  re- 
quired to  do;  Obey  the  law. 

The  law  of  arrest  contemplates  generally 
four  Instances  in  which  a  valid  detention  of 
the  person  can  be  made: 

( 1 )  Where  a  person  is  arrested  on  a  warrant 
issued  after  a  proper  affidavit  or  indictment 
fixed  against  him; 

(2(  Without  a  warrant  where  a  police  of- 
ficer has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the 
person  about  to  be  arrested  has  committed  a 
felony; 

(3)  Without  a  warrant  where  the  person 
about  to  be  arrested  has  committed  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  presence  of  such  officer; 

( 4 )  Where  such  arrest  is  made  pursuant 
to  a  proper  search  prior  to  which  a  valid 
search  warrant  has  been  issued.  Some  other 
e.xceptions  exist  by  statute,  but  they  are  not 
relevant  here. 

We  hear  it  .=;aid  that  the  above  rules  are  all 
right  for  you  and  me.  but  we  cannot  treat 
others  that  way.  By  others,  the  speaker  usu- 
ally means  "known"  gamblers,  dope  addicts, 
prostitutes,  alcoholics  and  other  disreputable 
elements.  It  has  been  thought  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  good  police  practice  to  lean 
on  these  groups,  vulnerable  as  they  are.  espe- 
cially when  their  constitutional  rights  are 
violated  with  impunity. 

The  script  goes  like  this: 

(1  i  A  citizen  fitting  one  of  the  above  cate- 
gories is  "known"  by  a  police  officer  and  put 
under  arrest  for  exercising  the  right  to  walk 
on  a  public  sidewalk.  (Parenthetically,  if 
such  person  is  known  well  enough,  this  ends 
the  script.) 

(2)  Lacking  such  intimacy,  the  subject  is 
placed  in  jail  overnight  or  tintil  bond  can  be 
postec^.     , 

(3)  Comes  now  the  police  court  charade. 
A  well-known  criminal  lawyer  recites  the 
time  honored  concepts  of  personal  liberty 
outlined  above.  And  the  victim,  by  now 
somewhat  lighter  In  the  pocket,  is  turned 
loose   presumably   to  sin   more   carefully. 

This  script,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  is  enacted 
thousands  of  times  yearly.  And  by  far  the 
preponderance  of  victims  just  iiappen  to  be 


Negro  "No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no 
man  is  below  it."  This  was  the  theme  of  Law 
Day  last  year  and  it  is  the  promise  implicit  in 
the  Constitution.  But  in  actualpractice  it  is 
more  like  Orwell's  "Animal  Farrh":  "Every- 
one Is  equal  except  some  are  more  equal  than 
others." 

Two  centuries  old  at  least  Is  the  principle 
that  only  an  overt  act  can  be  criminal,  and 
at  least  that  old  are  its  abuses.  The  land- 
mark case  in  England  held  that  since  "the 
devil  himself  knows  not  the  thought  of 
man,"  an  arrest  was  valid  only  where  an 
overt  act  was  or  had  been  committed. 

I  believe  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law 
of  arrest  will  accomplish  three  immediate 
and  tangible  objectives: 

(1)  It  will  curtail  a  policeman's  right  to 
pick  and  choose  whom  to  arrest  (The  effect 
on  bribery  is  obvious  ) 

( 2 1  It  will  increase  respect  for  departmental 
methods  and  result  in  better  police  work 
I  See  enclosed  clipping  from  rime's  latest 
Issue.) 

(3)  It  will  alleviate  overcrowding  In  our 
courts  and  result  In  proportionately  higher 
conviction  rales. 

The  intangible  results  are.  In  the  long  run, 
much  more  important.  We  have,  at  the  very 
least,  the  duty  to  preserve  and  pass  along 
to  posterity  our  Constitutional  rights,  stlU 
vital  and  unimpaired. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JUDSON  P.  HaGGERTY. 


REMARKS  OF  JUDGE  MARVIN  JONES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

t>F    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans of  our  times  have  .'^erved  in  public 
office  with  greater  distinction  than 
Judge  Marvin  Jones,  senior  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

In  the  1930's,  he  served  as  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
and  his  leadership  during  these  depres- 
sion years  was  magnificient. 

It  was  through  l\is  efforts  that  many 
of  the  landmark  measures  of  agriculture 
were  passed.  These  laws  helped  bring 
agriculture  up  to  par  with  other  sectors 
of  industry'  and  played  a  vital  role  in 
healing  the  national  sores  that  accom- 
panied the  depression. 

During  liis  years  on  the  bench,  he  has 
added  luster  and  distinction  to  an  al- 
ready outstanding  career. 

Judge  Jones  is  a  great  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  many  Members  of  this  body. 

Recently,  lie  spoke  at  the  national  ob- 
servance of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  and  I  feel  his  remarks  are 
timely  and  meaningful. 

I  respectfully  insert  them  to  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Judge  Marvin  Jones 

This  is  no  ordinary  occasion.  It  is  crowded 
with  wonderful  memories  for  all  the  honored 
guests  gathered  here  today. 

The  St-retary  has  painted  with  a  master's 
touch  a  picture  of  the  dark  days  of  depres- 
sion that  followed  the  collapse  of  1929.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  months  prior  to  the  crash,  the 
papers  were  headlining  the  great  bull  market. 
Stocks  had  doubled  in  price  in  those  few 
montlis.  People  thought  they  could  hve  off 
the  stock  market.  It  had  an  hectic  flush  and 
seemed  healthy. 
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But  in  one  day  many  people  lost  their  life 
savings.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  did  not 
live  in  that  period  to  appreciate  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  In  late  1932  and  early 
1933.  Banks  were  breaking  on  every  side. 
Farms  were  being  foreclosed  by  the  thou- 
sands. Millions  of  hungry  people  were  shuf- 
lling  in  the  breadlines,  helpless,  hopeless  and 
despairing.  Our  country  was  nearer  to  the 
crumbling  brink  than  It  iiad  ever  been 
before. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  asked  to  re- 
spond on  behalf  of  those  still  living  who 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  process  of  healing 
the  broken  body  of  our  national  life;  and  also 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  spirits  no 
longer  living  who  had  a  part  in  the  rebuild- 
ing process.  In  view  of  the  great  work  they 
so  courageously  performed.  I  am  sure  they 
walked  into  the  shadows  head  up  and 
unafraid. 

It  is  onl^  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
highlights  in  connection  with  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  basic  farm  legislation  in  the 
eventful  years  following  the  Inauguration  of 
1933.  Eleven  major  bills  were  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  passed  by  the 
Congress.  In  practically  all  these  measures 
Clifford  Hope  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  joined  me  in  getting  the  job  done. 
All  three  major  farm  groups,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Grange  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union  not  only  helped  in 
drafting  and  in  securing  the  passage  of 
needed  legislation,  but  materially  aided  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  programs. 

Some  great  men  and  women  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  that  crisis.  Darkness  brings  out 
the  stars,  and  it  takes  the  north  wind  to  pro- 
duce a  Viking.  Somehow  the  nc-.'  President 
seemed  to  fit  the  occasion  like  a  garment.  The 
colorful  inauguration,  the  fireside  chats,  and 
the  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  dispel  the  en- 
circling gloom  and  to  inspire  confidence. 

Even  before  the  inauguration.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt got  in  touch  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 
different  Committees  and  gave  them  assign- 
ments. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  inauguration 
Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau  walked  into  my 
office  and  said,  "The  Governor  (FDR)  wants 
you  and  Bill  Myers  (William  1,  Myers  of  Cor- 
nell University)  to  write  an  Executive  Order 
pulling  out  of  the  different  Departments  of 
Government  the  various  divisions  that  have 
been  lending  money  to  farmers,  placing  all  of 
them  In  a  single  agency  and  naming  the 
agency," 

I  said,  "Mr.  Morgenthau.  I  have  never  ^Tit- 
ten  an  Executive  Order." 

Mr.  Morganthau  said.  "That  is  the  order 
of  the  new  boss  and  you'd  better  do  it."  He 
then  turned  on  his  heels  and  walked  out. 
Anyway,  we  prepared  the  order,  but  I  must 
admit  that  most  of  the  credit  is  due  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Myers,  since  I  was  busy  with  other 
farm  legislation. 

We  named  the  agency.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  The  President  signed  the 
Executive  Order  a  few  days  later.  Dr.  Myers 
was  a  technician  and  an  administrator  of 
great  skill  and  we  worked  together  on  many 
problems  thereafter;  in  fact  so  long  as  Cor- 
nell University  permitted  him  to  remain  on 
leave. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  'First 
Hundred  Days"  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, It  so  happens  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  handling  more  major  bills  in  their  passage 
through  the  House  during  those  hundred 
days  than  any  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. These  Included  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment .^ct.  the  Act  for  Refinancing  of 
Farm  Mortgages,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration Act,  the  measure  reducing  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar,  as  well  as  two  other 
rather  important  measures.  I  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  members  of  the  very  loyal  and 
hard-working  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
which  there  was  practically  no  partisanship. 
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The  condition  was  entirely  too  serious  and 
the  emergency  too  great. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  me- 
morialize the  enactment  of  this  early  legis- 
lation. Food  and  raiment  are  magic  words  in 
any  language.  Food  is  as  essential  as  the  air 
we  breathe.  Life  cannot  be  sustained  with- 
out It. 

According  to  the  story  as  told  in  Genesis, 
the  first  living  things  that  were  created  were 
grass,  herbs,  and  fruit  trees — food — and  the 
first  living  creatures  mentioned  to  walk  upon 
the  earth  were  cattle — prime  sources  of  food. 
Man  was  created  last,  and  was  given  domin- 
ion over  every  living  thing  that  moves  upon 
the  earth.  Sometimes  I  wonder  how  well  we 
are  running  the  show.  Perhaps  we  all  need 
to  pray  a  little  more. 

So  today,  not  only  do  we  mark  the  begin- 
nings of  national  farm  policies  but  I  think 
we  recognize  also  the  conttnvilng  forces  that 
link  land,  man,  food  and  country. 

The  land  and  its  people — the  soli  and  the 
farmer — simply  must  have  the  mechanism 
and  the  means  to  be  protected  and  to  provide 
substance  for  this  Nation  to  survive.  It  was 
the  genesis  of  such  programs  that  emerged 
35  years  ago. 

In  the  long,  long  span  of  history.  It  Is  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  no  Nation  has  sur- 
vived— and  no  Nation  has  progressed  to  any 
level  of  achievement  for  long — th.Tt  did  not 
have  a  .strong  agricultural  plant 

Food  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  The  producers  of  that  food  are 
pivotal  factx)rs  in  our  economic,  social  and 
political  institutions. 

And  a  vigorous  agriculture — balanced 
within  and  in  balance  with  other  segments 
of  our  society — Is  the  fulcrum  point  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

I  believe  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
we  are  forced  to  go  beyond  our  own  land,  oiu- 
own  farms  and  our  own  people  for  the  sub- 
stance to  live,  then  we  start  on  the  downhill 
road  to  disaster. 

The  years,  and  the  passing  of  a  generation, 
have  softened  or  blotted  out  the  experiences 
of  those  dire  and  chilling  Depression  years 
that  began  with  the  market  crash  In  1929, 

The  passage  of  time  has  dulled  the  impact 
of  an  era  when  discontent,  uneasiness  and 
fear  swept  across  the  land.  Those  of  tis  here 
today,  though,  can  well  remember.  And  may 
we  never  see  it  happen  again.  , 

li  was  said  then,  and  it  Is  known  now,  that 
the  legislation  of  the  Thirties,  and  the  pro- 
grams that  were  authorized,  saved  American 
agriculture.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  In 
our  history  that  this  Nation  was  closer  to 
c  a  tas  trophy. 

The  legislation  of  1933  was  directed  to  im- 
mediate farm  relief.  It  was  new,  an  untrod 
path.  There  were  changes  and  there  were 
modificaiions  in  the  legislation  that  fol- 
lowed. But  that  legislation,  and  the  other 
major  acts  of  the  Thirties,  molded  theory 
Into  action  and  judgment  Into  practice. 

And  I  think,  without  any  doubt,  that  all 
of  our  efforts  including  the  humanity  and 
the  magic  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
acumen  and  brilliance  of  Henry  Wallace  and 
his  people — were  rooted  in  the  unshakable 
conviction  that  the  national  interest  de- 
manded protection  of  our  food  supply  and  its 
producers. 

The  legislation  of  the  Thirties  was  directed 
to  correcting  an  imbalance  between  agricul- 
ture and  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Adjust- 
ment was  a  key  word — adjustment  in  in- 
come, adjustment  in  credit,  adjustment  in 
production  and  adjustment  in  land  use. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  land  use  for  a 
moment.  There  are  only  a  few  inches  of  soil 
between  us  and  deprivation.  Not  only  is  the 
land  close  to  my  heart,  but  protection  of  the 
land  was  a  basic  objective  of  the  Triple-A 
legislation. 

I  did  a  little  checking  recently  on  this 
facet  of  the  farm  program.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  figures  supplied  me  indicate  that, 
since  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
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began  In  1936,  cost-sharing  by  farmers  In  soil 
and  water  protection  practices  alone  have 
resulted  today  In: 

Enough  terraces  to  make  HVe  round  trips 
to  the  moon; 

Enough  tree  planting  to  pnxluce  a  forest 
10  miles  wide  that  would  reach  from  this 
auditorium  to  Chicago: 

Enough  forest  land  improved  to  ^ual  all 
the  farm  woodland  in  New  England; 

Enough  diversion  ditches  to  encircle  the 
earth  six  times;  and 

Enough  Irrigation  ditches  to  match  the 
stripes  of  all  the  zebras  In  the  world. 

Where  I  come  from,  this  is  considered  a 
pretty  good  record.  And  remember,  these 
conservation  practices  also  benefit  the  cities 
and  urban  areas—  particularly  water  supply. 
You  know,  a  lot  of  people  tend  to  forget  that 
there  are  two  wings  to  farm  legislation.  One 
wing  is  directed  to  the  farmer-  but  the  other 
wing  is  to  assure  the  rest  of  us  that  u  pro- 
ductive land  Is  around  to  give  us  a  continual 
supply  of  food. 

Those  were  tremendous  days — those  days 
of  the  Thirties  and  of  Triple-A.  The  farm 
problem  was  a  common  problem.  Up  on  the 
Hill,  both  sides  of  the  asile  joined  to  solve 
what  before  had  been  an  insolvable  matter. 
The  farm  and  trade  organizations  threw 
their  lull  support  into  ironing  out  program 
provisions  and  getting  the  me.^age  out  to 
the  land.  And  any  knowledgeable  person  was 
liable  to  be  grabbed  out  of  hand  and  turned 
to  the  task  for  pulling  the  farmer  out  of  his 
economic  quagmire. 

The  hopes  and  the  dreams  .  .  .  the  pro- 
grams and  the  solutions  .  .  .  weren't  con- 
lined  to  the  '33  Act,  Triple-A  was  really  an 
era  that  went  through  1939— until  the  clouds 
of  war  began  to  darken  our  horizons. 

There  was  .sugar  legislation  In  1934,  the 
Section  32  amendment  in  1935,  the  .Soli  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
1936,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938, 

I  would  like  to  mention  Section  32  ,  .  1  had 
quite  a  time  with  that,  particularly  with 
Henry  Morgenthau— as  some  of  you  may  re- 
member. We  were  good  friends,  but  he  really 
raised  Cuin  over  that  one.  And  when  he  got 
angry,  he  got  angry  clear  through. 

I  penciled  out  Section  32  at  my  desk  and 
included  it  in  a  legislative  bill  with  many 
other  provisions.  Then  we  had  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  where  Senator  John 
Bankhead  headed  up  the  .Senate  conferees. 
He  was  primarily  interested  in  extending  a 
bill  that  I  didn't  like  much  anyway. 

Well,  we  came  to  my  Section  32  provision 
and  John  said  to  let  it  go  over — It  was  a 
controversial  thing— and  for  us  to  take  Jup 
his  act.  I  s.a.id  I  didn't  think  I  wanted  to  do 
that.  I  wasn't  too  sure  I  Wii.s  for  an  exten- 
sion of  his  act.  I  said  let's  take  up  Section 
32  fi.rst. 

John  looked  at  me  and  said  "You  don't 
have  any  compromise  in  your  make-up — you 
want  everything  just  like  you  want  it!" 

So  I  said.  "I  will  make  you  a  proposition 
If  you  let  me  write  Section  32  like  I  want 
it.  .ind  agree  to  that,  then  I'll  agree  to  extend 
your  Bankhead  provision  when  we  get  it." 

And  he  got  up  and  walked  l)ack  and  forth 
by  the  table  and  pulled  his  hair.  I  said  'What 
is  the  matter,  John?  Don't  you  have  any 
compromise  in  your  makeup?" 

And  he  wheeled  around  and  .said.  '  .Ml 
right.  I'll  agreeno  that."  . 

S3  I  sat  down  ^Jiere  and  I  struck  out  "there 
shall  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated"  and 
wrote  "there  is  hereby  appropriated",  and  I 
made  it  a  permanent  piece  of  law. 

I  took  it  back  to  the  House  and  I  s.ald, 
'Mr.  speaker,  I  offer  the  Conference  Report 
and  1  ask  that  all  points  of  order  be  waived." 

V.'cll,  Bert  Sncll  KOt  up  and  said.  What  is 
the  idea  of  waiving  all  points  of  order?  " 

I  stated  all  the  sttps  we  had  been  through, 
pointed  out  it  was  a  unanimous  report  of 
the  Conference  Committee,  and  told  him  "AH 
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you  can  do  Is  to  delay  this,  m  have  to  get  a 
rule   We  want  to  pass  this  bill." 

He  said.  "Did  CllfTord  Hope  sign  thla?" 

I  said.  "Yee.  he  signed  it  all  and  recently 
and  both  sides,  unanimously." 

Bert  Snell  said  "•All  right."  so  they  waived 
the  point  of  order. 

Well,  when  It  was  passed.  Henrj-  Morgen- 
thau  discovered  It,  and  he  hit  the  celling. 
He  called  me  up. 

I  told  him  "You  used  to  be  a  pretty  good 
f.iruier.  but  you  got  over  there  as  Secretary 
of  Treasury  and  got  hardening  of  the  finan- 
cial arteries."  It  wasn't  funny  to  him. 
though. 

He  told  me  he  was  going  to  have  the  Pres- 
ident veto  It.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and 
ask  the  President.  I  told  Henry,  however, 
he'd  better  point  out  to  the  President  that 
he  couldn't  veto  Section  32  without  veteolng 
the  whole  bill — and  we  had  more  things  in 
there  that  the  President  wanted  than  any- 
body would  dream  about. 

That  did  it.  Henry  said.  "Well,  then,jtake 
the   whole    blankety-blank   Treasury." 

But  Morgenthau  wasn't  one  to  give  up> — 
and  he  got  the  President  to  recommend 
Its  repeal  in  the  next  budget  message.  You 
know,  rtenry  had  a  lot  to  do  with  writing 
those. 

Well.  Congressman  Buchanan,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
came  to  me.  He  said.  "Look,  the  President 
has  recommended  against  this.  You  call  it 
up  when  I  am  out  of  the  House."  So  I  called 
it  up  when  he  was  away. 

A  short  time  after  that  I  had  a  date  with 
the  President  and  he  said,  "What  sort  of 
a  provision  is  this  that  you  have  cooked  up 
there?" 

I  said,  "Well.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  that." 

I  told  him  the  farmers  had  been  pajing 
the  burdens  of  the  tariff  for  a  hundred 
years  without  any  corresponding  benefits, 
and  this  provision  wasn't  giving  them  a  sub- 
stitute, this  was  simply  making  restitution. 

I  quoted  Alexander  Hamilton  (I  don't  be- 
lieve in  Alexander  Hamilton's  philosophy, 
but  in  this  Instance  he  was  on  the  right 
track)  who  put  in  his  original  report  of  the 
Treasury  In  1791  the  first  recommended 
tariff. 

I  told  the  President  that  Hamilton  said 
the  tariff  would  not  benefit  the  farmer  and 
there  sl.ould  be  a  bonus,  either  paid  on  the 
exportation,  or  on  his  production  at  home, 
to  bring  things  Into  balance. 

I  said.  "Mr.  President,  now  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  philosophy  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, but  he  was  intellectually  honest.  And 
It  was  his  report  that  gave  me  this  idea." 

President  Roosevelt  said.  "That  Is  not  a 
bad  idea.  Is  It?"  I  said,  "No,  it  is  a  good 
idea. ' 

And  he  became  as  enthusiastic  as  anybody 
else — and  then  the  critics  didn't  have  a 
chance.  They  never  were  able  to  touch  it. 

Anj-way.  I'm  a  little  proud  of  getting  that 
Section  32  provision  for  agriculture.  And 
from  all  reports,  it  has  served  its  purpose 
wonderfully. 

There  are  a  lot  of  stories,  Mr.  Secretary, 
from  those  days — and  some  more  from  the 
Twenties — but  perhaps  it's  best  to  keep  them 
for  another  time. 

I  want  especially  to  mention  Clifford 
Hope,  a  truly  great  man.  possessed  of  great 
ability  and  a  wealth  of  courage.  He  has  a 
becoming  modesty,  but  intellectually  he's 
as  tall  as  any  man.  I  love  every  member  of 
the  Committee  w^ith  whom  I  served.  I  see 
many  here  who  had  a  big  part  in  the  ad- 
ministrative field.  Chester  Davis,  who  Is  un- 
able to  be  here,  was  one  of  the  most  skilled 
administrators  I  have  ever  known.  There 
are  a  host  of  others  here — the  list  Is  too 
long  to  call  here — all  were  dedicated  people. 

In  the  administration  of  these  activities, 
Henry  Wallace  had  to  bear  the  criticism  and 
abuse    that   always   accompanies   a  series   of 
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vast  projects  that  plow  new  fields  of  activity 
that  vitally  affect  the  entire  Nation.  But  he 
never  flinched  or  walvered.  Some  members 
even  suggested  that  he  should  be  impeached. 
I  often  defended  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

He  was  accused  of  being  a  dreamer,  but 
I  don't  think  anyone  ever  questioned  his 
integrity  or  his  devotion  to  the  cause.  In 
all  the  storm  of  criticism,  like  the  Hebrew 
children  of  old,  a  spirit  must  have  walked 
with  him  and  preserved  his  garments  from 
e'en  the  smell  of  the  flames. 

I  do  still  miss  that  gold  watch,  though. 
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FOUR  STATE  GIS  KILLED  IN  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Scit.  Geor£;e  H.  Schroedcr,  Sp4c.  Reginald 
A.  Bowman,  Pfc.  Paul  E.  Watson,  and 
Pfc.  James  N.  Davis,  four  fine  young 
men  from  Maryland,  wer^  killed  recent- 
ly in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their 
bravery  and  honor  their  memories  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 
Four    State    GI's    Die    in    Vietnam — Three 

Lived   in   City,   Other   Was   From  Prince 

Georges 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday the  names  of  four  Maryland  men 
killed  In  action  with  the  Army  in  Vietnam. 

Reported  killed  were: 

Sgt.  GeoTE^e  H.  Schroeder,  Jr..  husband  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Tripleit  Schroeder,  4815  Trues- 
dale  Avenue.  Baltimore. 

Sp4c.  Reginald  A.  Bowman,  ward  of  Mrs. 
Mamie  E.  Evans.  1916  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Baltimore. 

Pfc.  Paul  E.  Watson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Helen  A.  Watson,  924  North  Strieker  Street. 
Baltimore. 

Pfc.  James  N.  Davis,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralps  T.  Davis.  Sr.  of  6305  Forty-eighth 
place.  Rlverdale. 

•  SECOND  TOtnt 

Sergeant  Schroeder.  25,  had  served  in  Ja- 
pan and  Korea  and  was  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam 
when  he  was  wounded  by  a  booby  trap  April 
25  near  Saigon,  his  wife  said  last  night. 

She  said  the  Defense  Department  told  her 
he  died  May  16  in  a  Saigon  hospital. 

Sergeant  Schroeder.  she  said,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  C  Company,  Sixth  Battalion,  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry  Division's  35th  Infantry. 

He  was  serving  with  a  mortar  crew  at  the 
time  of  his  injury,  Mrs.  Schroeder  said,  but 
was  a  paratrooper  on  his  first  tour  from  which 
he  was  sent  home  after  contracting  malaria. 

His  wife  said  the  Army,  which  he  had 
planned  to  make  a  career  "was  his  whole  life." 

"Anytime  he  had  to  give  his  Ufe  for  his 
country  he  was  willing."  Mrs.  Schroeder  said. 

Sergeant  Schroeder  was  born  in  Baltimore. 
and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Schroeder.  Sr.  He  is  also  survived  by  an  infant 
son.  George  H.  Schroeder  3d.  a  brother,  James 
R.  Schroeder,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Donna  M. 
Hoffman. 

joined     in     OCTOBER 

Specialist  Bowman  who  was  18  years  old. 
Joined  the  Army  last  October,  and  had  been 
In  Vietnam  for  three  months.  Mrs.  Evans  said. 

Private  Watson,  25  years  old,  was  reported 
shot  May  16,  his  wife  said  today. 

Mrs.  Watson,  who  said  she  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  promised  Defense  Department  con- 
firmation of  her  husband's  death,  said  he  is 
also  survived  by  one  child. 


Private  Davis,  a  20  year-old  mail  carrier  In 
Rlverdale  when  he  volunteered  for  the  draft 
last  October,  was  killed  by  small  arms  fire 
May  17  while  on  the  perimeter  of  Saigon,  his 
father  said  yesterday. 

"AWFTT.     PLACE" 

"He  said  it  was  an  awful  place,"  in  fre- 
quent letters  home,  Mr.  Davis  said.  "It  was 
dirty  and  filthy,  and  he  didn't  know  who  the 
enemy  was.  He  disliked  it  very  much." 

Private  Davis  was  assigned  as  a  grenade 
launcher  with  the  25th  Infantry,  his  father 
said,  .and  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  two 
months. 

Besides  his  parents  lie  Is  survived  by  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Linda  Lou  Bloom  and  Miss 
Sharon  Lee  Davis,  and  a  brother.  Ralph  T. 
Davis,  Jr. 


PRESIDENT  ANDREW  JOHNSON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

UF     TtNNt.-,.>tE. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nth 
President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew 
Johnson,  is  going  dowTi  in  histoid  as  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

He,  at  one  time,  represented  the  con- 
gressional district  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  now  liave  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting. 

Rather  than  review  the  history  of  his 
achievements,  which  were  many,  the 
article  in  the  Grceneville  Sun.  Greene- 
ville.  Tenn..  on  Thursday.  May  16.  1968.  is 
a  reminder  of  one  of  the  crises  in  liis  life. 
It  was  just  100  yeai-s  ago  that  President 
Andrew  Johnson  was  tried  in  the  Senate 
after  being  impeached  by  the  House. 

Senator  Edwin  G.  Ross.  Senator  from 
Kansas,  played  an  important  role  in  this 
trial  by  casting  the  deciding  vote  for  ac- 
quittal of  President  Johnson. 

Bobbie  Barrett.  Greeneville  Sun  staff 
writer,  is  to  be  commended  for  such  a  fin(> 
article,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  the  readers: 

Edmvnd  G.  Ross,  100  Years  Ago  Today,  Had 
Starring   Role  in   Impeachment   Court 

(Note. — Edmund  G.  Ross — 100  years  ago  he 
was  the  senator  from  Kansas  and  played 
an  important  role  in  the  impeacliment  trial 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson  .  .  .  who  was 
acquitted  by  one  vote!  "Personally  I  was  no 
;idmirer  of  Johnson  and  politically  we  were 
enemies.  ...  I  saw  only  one  right  thing  to 
do  and  I  intended  doing  that  at  all  hazards." 
These  were  his  thoughts  .  .  .  his  vote  was 
"Not  guilty.") 

(By  Bobbie  Barrett) 

It  was  noon.  The  hands  of  thexlock  pointed 
to  exactly  twelve  o'clock  as  the  Chief  Justice 
In  his  silk  robes  entered  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
court. 

The  court  is  a  court  of  impeachment  .  .  . 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  former  Greene- 
ville tailor.  Is  being  tried  .  .  .  the  date  is 
May  16.  1868. 

It  was  just  100  years  ago  today  that  the 
roll  call  vote  began  on  Article  XI  of  the  im- 
peachment and  one  of  the  starring  roles  is 
played  'ny  Edmund  O  Ross,  senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  gallery  is  packed  with  an  overflowing 
crowd  of  spectators  numbering  1500.  Admis- 
sion is  by  ticket  only  and  like  some  hit  play. 
the  tickets  have  been  so  much  in  demand 
that  people  would  go  to  any  lengths  to  get 
whole  of  one.  There  is  even  talk  that  there 
are   counterfeit   tickets   in   circulation. 
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It  has  been  an  emotion  packed  trial  since 
it  began  back  In  March.  Threats  of  violence 
have  been  received  by  those  Senators  whom 
it  was  felt  might  vote  against  Impeachment. 
Charges  of  "Judas"  and  "Benedict  Arnold" 
.  burnings  in  effigy,  suggestions  that  he 
commit  suicide,  and  threats  of  murder  have 
been  heaped  upon  Senator  Ross. 

A  statement  from  Senator  Ross  years  later 
contained  these  thoughts  on  the  perilous 
position  he  was  in  during  the  trial.  "Being 
a  radical  Republican  stac.  I  believed  then 
and  believe  now  that  had  It  been  supposed 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  acquitt,al  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  I  would  have  been  assassinated. 
I  was  informed  by  a  colleague  that  the  police 
had  been  instructed  to  keep  close  watch  of 
me   for    fear   of    violence." 

As  he  continues  you  can  see  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  conflict  he  was  suffering.  "In 
my  own  mind  was  the  question  that  in  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs  had  I  the  courage 
;o  vote  for  acquittal  if  I  .should  deem  that 
the  proper  course?" 

A  two-thirds  majority  is  needed  to  find 
Johnson  guilty  .  .  .  there  are  54  members 
of  the  Jury  (Senate)  ...  36  votes  are  needed 
for  conviction. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  12  votes  already 
on  his  side.  Johnson  needs  only  seven  more 
votes  for  acquittal. 

These  seven  voles  could  come  from  the 
seven  radical  Republicans  later  to  be  called 
ihe  "Seven  Tall  Men."  but  there  is  no  way 
to  know  for  sure  how  these  men  will  vote. 
The  pressures  from  their  home  states  to  vote 
guilty  are  heavy. 

The  vote  is  being  taken  on  the  eleventh 
article,  an  obscure  conglomeration  that  tries 
to  incorporate  all  of  the  previous  articles 
eight  of  which  have  to  do  with  the 
violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  (a  meas- 
ure forbidding  the  President  to  dismiss  any 
.ippointee,  includinK  his  cabinet  members, 
without  consent  of  the  Senate). 

There  is  no  longer  time  to  talk  about  it 
or  even  to  think  about  it  .  .  .  the  time  of 
decision  is  here. 

To  each  Senator  Is  now  put  the  question. 
■How  say  you.  is  the  respondent,  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  states 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
as  charged  in  this  article  of  impeachment?" 
As  the  name  of  each  of  the  Senators  is 
called  you  can  feel  the  tension  increase  .  . 
the  crowded  gallery  is  so  still  it's  as  though 
they  were  liolding  their  breath  and  when 
they  hear  a  "not  guilty  "  they  release  the 
breath  in  one  tremendous  gasp. 

There  are  many  moments  of  drama  .  .  . 
Senator  James  Wilson  Grimes  of  Iowa  is 
helped  to  an  aisle  seat  just  before  the  roll 
call.  Senator  Grimes  collapsed  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  a  stroke.  His  vote  is  important,  he 
is  one  of  the  "Seven  Tall  Men." 

Other  members  of  this  group  are  William 
Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine.  Lyman  Trumbull 
of  Illinois.  John  B.  Henderson  of  Missouri, 
Joseph  O.  '  Fowler  of  Tennessee,  Peter  G. 
VanWinkle  of  West  Virginia  and  Edmund 
G.  Ross  of  Kansas. 

Of  all  of  these  men  it  is  Ross's  vote  that 
is  most  in  doubt.  He's  a  newcomer  to  the 
Senate  and  up  to  the  very  minute  that  he's 
asked.  "How  say  you  .  .  .?  "  he  has  not  fom- 
mitted  himself  as  to  how  he  will  vote. 

When  the  clerk  finishes  reading  the  ques- 
tion, Ross  replies.  "Not  guilty." 

By  one  vote  .  .  .  President  Andrew  Johnson 
is  found  not  guilty  .  .  .  the  vote  Is  19  to 
35. 

While  Ross's  vote  is  not  the  19th,  with 
his  vote  the  outcome  is  known  because  his 
is  the  one  remaining  vote  that  neither  side 
has  been  able  to  count  on. 

The  accepted  date  of  acquittal  Is  May 
26,  1868,  but  the  deciding  vote  was  10  days 
before  .  .  .  and  it  was  100  years  ago  today 
on  May  16,  1868,  that  the  deciding  "not 
guilty"  vote  rang  through  the  Senate 
Chambers. 
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Of  the  seven  Republican  senators  who 
voted  for  acquittal  not  one  of  them  ever 
held  political  office  under  the  Republican 
administration  after  they  left  the  senate  .  .  . 
they  were  hounded  to  their  political  graves. 

The  courage  and  vision  of  these  men  not 
only  saved  Andrew  Johnson  from  conviction 
of  his  Impeachment,  but  according  to  many 
historians  saved  the  checks  and  balances 
built  into  the  constitution  regarding  the 
judicial,  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government. 


ANARCHY  ON  CAMPUS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1968 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  deteriora- 
tion of  administrative  control  over  .some 
portioi-is  of  the  student  body  in  far  too 
many  established  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
result  of  years  of  apathy  and  laissez- 
faire.  It  is  also  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  school  administrators  to  require  min- 
imum standards  of  dress  and  conduct  f  s 
the  price  of  attendance  at  that  institu- 
tion. A  substantial  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  scourge  of  disrespect  and 
nihilism  that  is  upon  us  rests  with  the 
teaching  profession  as  well. 

Those  close  to  the  scene  are  in  a  par- 
ticularly strong  position  to  write  intelli- 
gently on  the  anarchy  now  in  vogue 
with  such  organizations  as  the  so-called 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Such 
an  article  is  that  written  in  Barron's 
Weekly,  issue  of  May  20.  1968.  by  Robert 
Hessen.  an  instructor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Business.  It 
is  must  reading  for  those  who  seek  to 
understand  and  help  meet  this  latest  and 
most  unnecessary  challenge  to  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society. 

The  article  follows: 
Campus  or  Battleground? — Columbia  Is  a 
Warning  to  All  A^ierican  Universities 
(Note. — The  accompanying  article  was 
written  bv  Robert  Hessen.  a  young  instructor 
in  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  and  candidate  for  a  doctorate  in 
the  Department  of  History. ) 

A  larger-than-life  portrait  of  Karl  Marx 
dominated  the  entrance  of  a  classroom  build- 
ing; a  red  flag  flew  from  its  rooftop.  Chains 
barred  the  doors  of  other  buildings,  and 
chanting  mobs  roamed  across  the  campus. 
The  scene  might  have  been  the  University 
of  Havana  or  Peking.  It  wasn't  It  took  place 
just  a  few  express  stops  from  Wall  Street, 
at  Columbia  University,  where,  from  April 
23-30.  student  leftists  seized  and  occupied 
five  university  buildings. 

The  siege  tactics  which  disrupted  Colum- 
bia and  brought  its  normal  activities  to  a 
halt  represent  the  latest  assault  by  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  which  alms  to  seize 
first  the  universities  and  then  the  indus- 
tries of  America.  The  rebels  are  members  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS).  a 
nationwide  organization  with  chapters  on 
over  250  campuses  (Barron's,  November  15, 
1965,  and  March  11.  1968) . 

Originally,  when  SDS  began  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  it  repudiated  communism  as  an 
authoritarian  system  and  excluded  commu- 
nists from  Its  membership.  However,  in  1964- 
65,  SDS  sought  to  broaden  its  power  base  by 


forming  a  united  front  with  communist 
youth  groups.  Although  SDS  continued  to 
describe  It-s  objectives  In  such  murky  phrases 
as  " participatory  democracy,"  the  real  tenor 
of  its  philosophy  can  best  be  t.een  in  Its 
intellectual  heroes,  Marx  and  Mao:  in  Its 
action  hero,  Che  Guevara;  and  In  its  slogans 
.scrawled  across  the  embattled  Columbia 
campus — "Lenin  won.  Castro  won,  and  we 
will  win,  too!" 

SDS'  hard-core  membership  at  Columbia  Is 
fewer  than  200  out  of  17,800  students  But 
after  it  seized  campus  buildings,  barred  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  their  offices  and 
cla-ssrooms,  and  held  a  dean  as  hostage,  its 
ranks  were  swelled  by  several  hundred  sym- 
pathizers. Including  many  outKiders.  SDS 
launched  its  assault  on  Columbia  after  lail- 
ing  peacefully  to  attain  two  of  its  political 
objectives    on    campus: 

i  >  The  severing  of  Columbia's  connection 
with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  a 
government-.sponsored  consortium  which 
perforins  research  a(ftd  analysis  relating  to 
national  defense  and  domestic  not  control 
SDS  complained  that  Columbia's  affiliation 
was  aiding  America's  "imperialist  aggression" 
in  Vietnam,  wlflle  at  home  I  D.A.'b  studies 
in  riot  control  were  designed  to  suppress 
demonstrations  by  antiwar  groups        , 

2)  A  halt  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium  in  Mornlngside  Park,  which  ad- 
joins Harlem,  on  land  leased  to  Columbia 
by  the  City  of  New  York. 

SDS  claimed  that  Columbia  was  guilty 
of  institutional  racism."  that  the  university 
was  poaching  upon  the  territory  ol  the  ad- 
jacent Negro  community,  and  that  the  sep- 
arate entrance  lor  the  part  of  the  gym  set 
aside  for  use  by  the  neighborhood  children 
constituted    "Gym   Crow." 

In  fact,  the  Columbia  gymnasium  had  been 
warmly  endorsed  by  over  40  Harlem  com- 
munity groups  when  It  was  announced  eight 
years  ago.  It  would  occupy  only  two  of  the 
30  acres  in  Mornlngside  Park.  Its  presence 
would  create  an  aimosphere  of  safety  in  an 
area  which  is  now  the  territory  of  muggers 
and  addicts.  Separate  entrances  would  be 
necessary  because  Columbia  students  would 
enter  from  the  Heights  on  which  the  uni- 
versity is  located,  while  Harlem  residents 
would  more  conveniently  reach  the  gym 
through  the  park  which  lies  some  200  feel 
below.  The  issue  Is  not  one  of  bigotry  but 
of  geography. 

SDS  spokesmen  claimed,  truthfully,  that 
they  had  sought  to  arouse  the  Columbia 
community  into  opposing  the  gym  and  the 
IDA.  links.  They  admit  that  their  campaign 
was  a  failure,  which  they  ascribe  to  student 
and  faculty  apathy,  and  to  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon'STefusal  to  hear  and  to  heed  their  policy 
recommendations. 

SDS  rebels  then  resorted  to  their  ultimate 
political  weapon:  the  initiation  ol  physical 
lorce.  believing  that  they  had  a  moral  right 
to  do  so  because  they  were  "acting  in  a  good 
cause."  In  the  past,  they  had  released  many  i 
trial  balloons  to  test  this  technique:  they 
had  obstructed  N.RO.TC.  graduation  cere- 
monies: they  had  staged  sit-ins  in  the  offices 
of  university  administrators;  and  they  had 
prevented  recruiters  for  business  firms  and 
the  C.I.A.  from  interviewing  on  campus.  In 
each  case,  the  consequence  had  been  a  polite 
rap  on  the  knuckles,  a  verbal  reprimand 
devoid  of  significant  penalties  such  as  ex- 
pulsion  or   criminal    prosecution. 

On  Apnl  23,  alter  trj'ing  to  block  construc- 
tion at  the  gym  site,  SDS  demonstrators  and 
their  militant  Negro  allies,  members  of  the 
Student  Afro-American  Society,  returned  to 
campus.  At  the  urging  of  their  leaders,  they 
marched  on  Hamilton  Hall,  the  main  class- 
room buUdlng  of  Columbia  College.  They 
were  determined  to  barricade  themselves  in 
until  the  university  met  their  demands.  An 
unexpected  fisstire  occurred  within  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels  who  claimed  to  be  united  in 
their  opposition  to  racism:   the  Negro  mill- 
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tants  ordered  the  xhlt^s  to  get  out,  and  SDS 
err  plied.  SDS  then  proceeded  to  capture  a 
oase  of  operation  of  Ite  own.  The  rebels  first 
.•e:zed  the  ddmlnlatratlve  offices  of  President 
Grayson  Kirk  In  Low  Library,  and  later  three 
more  classroom  buildings. 

Most  students  reacted  with  bewilderment 
rind  outrage.  TTiey  demanded  to  know  why 
the  campus  police  had  not  been  called  In, 
and  why  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  receive 
reinforcements  of  manpower  and  food.  They 
witnessed  caravajns  of  luter-bearers  march- 
ing across  campus  with  cartons  of  supplies, 
as  If  their  destination  were  a  country  picnic. 
Many  students  also  wondered  why  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  ordered  the  cutting  off 
of  electricity,  water  and  telephones  inside 
the  buildings  held  by  the  rebels,  since  it  was 
known  that  they  were  making  Xerox  copies 
of  President  Kirks  letter  files  and  formulat- 
ing strategy  with  outside  allies  by  phone. 

The  administration's  failure  to  take 
prompt  action  evidently  sprang  from  a  num- 
ber of  motives:  fear  of  bad  publicity;  un- 
certainty about  the  morality  of  using  the 
police  to  uphold  law  and  order:  reluctance  to 
make  a  decision  which  might  prove  unjjopu- 
lar  with  some  of  the  faculty,  students  or 
alumni;  anxiety  that  members  of  the  Harlem 
community  might  march  on  Columbia  If 
police  were  used  to  clear  the  buildings:  and 
the  delusion  that  if  they  took  no  punitive  ac- 
tion, the  rebels  would  recognize  them  as  men 
of  good  will  An  SDS  leader  later  admitted 
that  If  President  Kirk  had  responded  within 
the  first  hour,  or  even  the  first  day.  by  send- 
ing m  the  university's  own  security  police, 
the  rebels  would  have  "folded  like  a  house  of 
cards  ■■  By  its  Inaction,  the  administration 
?ave  the  rebels  time  to  organize  their  re- 
sistance, bolster  their  morale  and  mobilize 
sympathizers  and  supplies  from  the  outside. 
Members  of  the  senior  faculty  attempted 
to  mediate  between  the  admin^tration  and 
the  rebels  But  their  efforts  were  futile,  since 
they  were  faced  with  an  impossible  assign- 
ment: to  devise  a  peace  formula  ambiguous 
enough  to  satisfy  both  sides — which  meant 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  had  to  both 
promise  and  refuse  amnesty  for  the  rebels. 
The  faculty  mediators  labored  under  the 
belief  that  the  rebels  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
mounting  crisis.  What  they  discovered,  how- 
ever, wae  that  every  concession  made  by  the 
admlnistratlor.  only  produced  escalated  rebel 
demands.  SDS'  ultimate  demand  was  that 
they  be  granted  total  amnesty  as  a  pre- 
condition for  negotiation. 

It  grew  increasingly  obvious  that  the  rebels 
would  not  withdraw  from  the  building  until 
forced  out  by  the  police.  They  wanted  blood 
to  be  shed,  so  that  they  could  raise  the  cry 
of  police  brutality,"  acquire  the  aura  of 
m  u-tyrdom,  and  thereby  win  the  majority  of 
students  and  faculty  to  their  side.  Regret- 
t,ibly  President  Kirk  played  right  into  their 
hands,  by  waiting  until  the  sixth  day  of 
seige  before  calling  In  the  police.  The  only 
other  alternative  open  to  him  at  that  point 
would  have  been  total  capitulation,  a  final 
act  of  appeasement  which  would  have  served 
as  an  engraved  Invitation  to  renewed  rebel 
demands  in  the  future.  The  proper  time  to 
have  acted  against  the  rebels  was  at  the 
outset  of  the  siege,  when  a  few  dozen  campus 
security  officers  could  have  achieved  what  It 
later  took  nearly  1 .000  city  police  to  do,  at  a 
price  of  over  100  injured  rebels,  spectators 
and  policemen. 

The  aftermath  of  calling  in  the  police  was 
an  upsurge  of  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  Their 
allies  on  campus  called  for  a  general  strike 
by  students  and  factUty  to  protest  the  use 
of  police  and  to  demand  the  ouster  of  Presi- 
dent KLrk  for  having  called  them  in.  One 
mark  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  strike  is 
that  Columbia  College,  the  undergraduate 
division  of  the  university,  voted  to  end  all 
classes  for  the  rest  of  the  semester,  which 
was  scheduled  to  run  another  month.  The 
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strikers  also  won  support  from  those  who  dis- 
approved of  both  the  tactlca  and  objectives 
of  SDS,  but  who  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  strike  to  bring  about  what  Is  crypti- 
cally described  as  "cestructurlng  of  the  uni- 
versity." 

Even  thase  most  sympathetic  to  SDS,  how- 
ever, do  not  deny  that  the  issues  of  IDA. 
and  the  gym  were  merely  pretexts  to  Justify 
the  resort  to  force.  SDS'-  short-range  objec- 
tive Is  to  achieve  "student  pwwer,"  which 
means  total  control  over  the  university.  They 
seek  student  veto  power  over  appointment 
and  tenure  of  faculty,  admission  of  new 
students,  courses  offered  by  the  university, 
degree  requirements  and  the  disposition 
of  university  funds.'  They  propose  to 
"radicalize  the  faculty,"  which  means  to 
purge  it  of  conservatives  and  of  law-and- 
order  liberals  who  oppose  the  Initiation  of 
force  to  achieve  political  ends.  As  befits 
soclall.sts,  they  regard  the  university  as  Just 
another  natural  resource  awaiting  their  ex- 
propriation. 

But  the  long-range  objective  of  SDS  is 
even  more  sinister.  As  a  sympmthetlc  article 
in  The  New  Republic  (May  11,  1968)  states: 
"The  point  of  the  game  was  power.  And  in 
the  broadest  sense,  to  the  most  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee,  Colum- 
bia Itself  was  not  the  issue.  It  was  revolu- 
tion, and  If  it  could  be  shown  that  a  great 
university  could  literally  be  taken  over  In 
a  matter  of  days  by  a  well -organized  group 
of  students,  then  no  university  was  secure. 
Everywhere  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  in- 
stitutions o(  the  American  Establishment, 
in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  a  better 
America  would  emerge." 

The  rebels  have  no  patience  for  any  slow 
process  of  change.  They  are  tired  of  "Just 
talk  " — they  want  "action  now."  They  will 
tolerate  no  opposition.  They  are  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  their  tactics  will  destroy 
Columbia  University  by  driving  out  the  best 
minds.  Just  as  Nazi  terror  tactics  drove  the 
Jewish  Intellectuals  out  of  the  universities 
of  Germany.  But  there  is  a  cjuclal  difference 
now.  While  men  like  Einstein  could  escape  to 
England  or  America  during  the  'Thirties.  SDS 
will  try  to  close  all  avenues  of  escape.  The 
use  of  intimidation  and  force  will  spread 
until  there  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  men  of 
reason  within  the  academic  world,  or,  ulti- 
mately, within  the  nation.  One  need  only 
consider  the  fate  of  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike  in  countries  which  have  been  overrun 
by  SDS'  intellectual  mentors:  Mao's  China 
and  Castro's  Cuba. 

Since  SDS  tactics  have  succeeded  in  crip- 
pling a  great  university,  the  next  targets 
can  be  City  HaJl,  the  State  Capitol,  or  even 
the  White  House.  U  this  predlcUon  seems 
alarmist,  consider  the  fact  that  SDS  sym- 
pathizers known  as  "Yipples"  already  have 
announced  plans  to  Intimidate  and  disrupt 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago this  summer,  in  order  to  extract  con- 
cessions on  platform  and  candidates. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  Colum- 
bia strike,  one  thing  is  certain;  the  methods 
used  at  Columbia  will  be  embraced  by  other 
student  leftists  on  campuses  throughout  the 
country.  Those  who  resort  to  force  will  Jus- 
tify their  tactics  by  tJie  same  arguments 
advanced  by  the  Columbia  rebels  and  their 
apologists.  If  this  national  menace  is  to  be 
checked,  it  is  imperative  that  one  know  how 
to  answer  them. 

1)  Some  rebels  claim  that  none  of  tlieir 
tactics  involved  the  use  of  force.  This  was 
true  only  in  the  narrow  sense  that  they  did 
not  shed  blocd.  But  force  was  inextricably 
Involved  in  every  act  that  they  perpetrated. 
The>  held  the  Associate  Dean  as  hostage 
against  his  will— that  was  force.  They  barri- 
caded faculty  and  student  from  their  offices 
and  classrooms — that  was  force.  They  seized 
property  which  was  not  rightfully  theirs  and 
refused  to  release  it  until  their  demands 
were  met — that  was  force.  Each  of  these  is 
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punished  as  an  act  of  force  under  the  civil 
laws  of  our  society.  They  are  crimes 
known  as  false  Imprisonment,  criminal  tres- 
pass and  extortion. 

If  these  acts  were  perpetrated  by  a  lonp 
individual,  their  criminal  character  wx)uld 
be  obvious.  If  a  single  felon  had  held  the 
dean  hostage,  or  seized  the  office  of  President 
Kirk,  rifled  his  desk  and  copied  his  files,  no 
one  would  have  confused  him  with  an  ideal- 
istic, "committed"  crusader.  On  an  individ- 
ual basis,  if  someone  demands  that  you  gran* 
him  wealth  or  power  that  he  has  not  earned 
and  which  he  can  only  obtain  by  threats  of 
violence,  one  does  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  an  extortionist  The  act  of  a  lone 
thug  does  not  become  legitimatized  whon 
he  rffOns  up  with  other  hoodlums.  As  Avn 
Rand  noted  in  "Capitalism:  the  Unknown 
Ideal,"  no  individual  can  acquire  rights  by 
Joining  a  gang.  "Rights  are  not  a  matter 
of  numbers — and  there  can  be  no  such  thine, 
in  law  or  in  morality,  as  actiorus  forbidden 
to  an  individual,  but  permitted  to  a  mob  " 

2)  Other  rebels  admit  that  they  used  forco 
but  claim  that  force  is  Justified  when  j»eace- 
ful  tactics  fail.  The  fundamental  political 
principal  that  all  men  must  respect  Is  that 
no  individual  or  group  may  initiate  the  u.so 
of  force  for  any  purpose  wliatever.  To  accept 
SDS'  alternative  amounts  to  carte  blanche 
for  violence,  and  invites  tiie  complete  break- 
down of  the  rule  of  law. 

To  understand  the  grotesque  irrationality 
of  SDS'  argument,  consider  the  following 
Imagine  that  there  were  a  student  chapter  at 
Columbia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  wa-s 
protesting  the  proposed  use  of  the  new  gym 
by  Negroes.  They  tried,  through  campus  ral- 
lies and  petitions,  to  arouse  the  students, 
faculty  and  administration  to  support  their 
demands,  but  their  peaceful  tactics  failed.  If 
this  group  then  proceeded  to  .seize  university 
buildings  and  hold  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  hostages,  would  anyone  have  con- 
doned their  use  of  force,  or  have  called  for 
negotiations  and  compromise?  The  principle 
Is  the  same:  the  initiation  of  force  to  achieve 
one's  political  objectives  is  both  immoral 
and  illegal,  regardless  of  whether  the  initials 
of  the  aggressors  are  KKK  or  SDS. 

3)  The  rebels  claim  they  were  Justified  in 
using  force  because  the  administration  had 
refused  to  give  them  a  hearing  on  their  de- 
mands for  change  .A  university,  like  a  well- 
run  business  should  be  interested  in  knowing 
whether  it  is  satisfying  its  customers.  If  it 
provides  students  with  incompetent  faculty. 
or  poor  laboratories  or  libraries,  or  supports 
political  policies  which  they  oppose,  it  is  in 
the  university's  self-interest  to  maintain 
open  channels  of  communication  so  that 
grievances  can  be  expressed  and  remedial  ac- 
tions considered.  Students  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  any  aspect  of  a  university's  policies 
have  a  right  to  peacefully  protest  and  peti- 
tion, and  even,  in  extreme  situations, 
to  boycott  classes  or  organize  a  student 
strike.  But  they  have  no  right  to  compel  any- 
one to  listen  to  their  demands,  nor  a  right  to 
force  other  people  to  go  on  strike  with  them 
by  prohibiting  access  to  classes  or  by  creating 
a  general  climate  of  terror  to  intimidate  those 
who  would  oppose  them. 

4)  The  rebels  claim  that  since  force  is 
justified  when  peaceful  tactics  fail,  they 
should  be  granted  full  amnesty.  The  single 
best  answer  to  this  argument  is  provided  by 
Professor  Leonard  Peikoff  in  his  forthcoming 
book,  "Nazism  and  Contemporary  America: 
the  Ominous  Parallels,"  who  says:  "The  de- 
mand for  amnesty  on  principle  is  the  demand 
for  the  abdication  on  principle  of  legal  au- 
thority; It  is  a  demand  for  the  formal  sanc- 
tion in  advance  of  all  future  acts  of  force  and 
violence,  for  the  promise  that  such  acts  may 
be  perpetrated  hereafter  with  impunity.  It 
is  a  demand  to  Institutionalize  the  appease- 
ment of  brute  force  as  a  principle  of  civil 
policy  in  this  county." 

5)  The  rebels  claim  that  police  represent 
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violence,  and  therefore  shoxild  not  be  used 
on  a  college  campus  which  Is  a  citadel  of 
reason  and  persuasion  Here  the  rebels  evade 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  ones  who  first 
resorted  to  violence  They  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  criminals  who  initiate  the 
use  of  force  and  the  police  whose  function 
it  Is  to  retaliate  with  force  to  restore  peace 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  victims, 

6)  The  rebels  claim  that  their  quarrel 
with  the  administration  was  purely  an  In- 
ternal dispute,  hence  the  Introduction  of 
police  represents  meddlesome  Interference  by 
outsiders  By  the  same  rea.soning,  one  could 
Just  as  well  conclude  that  if  workers  seize 
a  factory,  customers  seize  a  store,  or  tenants 
seize  an  apartment  building,  these,  too,  are 
Internal  matters  and  do  not  Justify  calling 
in  the  police  In  reason  there  can  be  no  such 
concept  as  an  "Internal  dispute"  which  al- 
lows someone  to  be  victimized  and  prevented 
from  calling  the  police.  Those  who  violate 
property  rights  are  scarcely  In  a  position  to 
claim  that  their  conquered  territory  Is  "pri- 
vate property"  upon  which  police  may  not 
enter. 

7)  Rebels  should  not  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted. After  all,  they  are  students,  not  crim- 
inals. One  need  only  remember  that  it  was 
Nazi  students  who  set  fire  to  university 
libraries  and  terrorized  professors.  Being  a 
student  does  not  grant  one  an  exemption 
from  the  laws  which  prohibit  attacks  on 
human  life  and  property.  The  rebels  acted 
like  criminals  and  should  be  punished  as 
such. 

8)  It  is  Impractical  to  suspend  or  expel 
the  student  rebels  because  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  If  a 
sufficiently  large  mob  breaks  the  law  or  vio- 
lates individual  right,  it  will  be  immune 
from  punishment.  If  this  principle  is  ac- 
cepted, then  every  lawbreaker  will  be  safe 
from  prosecution  If  he  can  find  enough 
members  for  his  gang.  Tlils  will  provide  the 
leader  with  an  absolutely  irresistible  recruit- 
ment device,  and  invite  the  outbreak  of  a 
reign  of  terror. 

9)  Admittedly  the  rebels  violated  property 
rights,  but  calling  In  the  police  could  result 
in  injury  or  loss  of  life,  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  loss  of  property.  This  argument 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  lives  of  aggressors 
are  more  important  than  the  property  of  vic- 
tims. In  action,  this  would  mean  that  the 
police  should  not  restrain  rioting  mobs  from 
looting  stores,  or  interfere  with  the  KKK 
when  It  uses  firebombs  on  Negro  churches. 
On  this  principle,  any  victim  of  theft  or 
expropriation  would  be  advised  to  surrender 
his  property — his  wallet  or  warehouse — 
without  resistance,  lest  the  thief  be  hurt  in 
the  struggle,  Accept.ince  of  this  principle 
would  make  every  individual  the  defenseless 
target  for  any  vandal  or  socialist, 

Tlie  Columbia  crisis  vitally  affects  the  life 
of  every  American.  No  one's  life  or  property 
can  be  secure  In  a  society  which  tolerates  the 
use  of  force  by  any  group  to  achieve  its  goals. 
And  no  one  will  be  safe  as  long  as  college  and 
civil  authorities  persist  in  their  fxjlicy  of 
answering  aggression  with  .'ippeasement. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  intelligent  counter- 
action. One  means  is  to  withhold  financial 
support  from  colleges  which  condone  or  com- 
promise with  student  terror  tactics.  A  second 
is  to  write  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
colleges  urging  that  they  endorse  the  follow- 
ing p>osition:  that  their  institution  offers  no 
sanctuary  to  any  group  which  advocates  the 
initiation  of  physical  force,  and  that  they 
will  act  immediately  and  without  hesitation 
to  expel  and  criminally  prosecute  any  student 
guilty  of  such  tactics. 

Men  need  to  live  by  the  guidance'^f  ra- 
tional principles  and  to  resolve  their  dis- 
agreements peacefully.  It  is  both  immoral 
and  irapractioal  to  abandon  principles  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  and  then  hope  to  survive  on 
the  basis  of  pragmatic  expediency  and  cow- 
ardly compromise   Each  rime  that  a  violation 
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of  individual  rights  Is  tolerated,  it  serves  as 
an  invitation  for  future  violations.  A  free 
society  cannot  survive  unless  men  of  reason 
rally  to  Its  defense. 
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PROSPERITY   AND    OUR   NATIONAL 
PARKS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  of 
ever-increasing  technological  advance- 
ment and  unparalleled  prosperity,  we  are 
under  constant  pressure  to  yield  our  val- 
uable open  .spaces  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  progress.  Admittedly,  we  are  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  acquirin<;  open 
spaces  for  natural  preservation,  but  we 
are  only  beginning  to  recognize  the  many 
problems  which  arise  as  we  use  these 
areas.  Clearly,  we  have  to  achieve  a  prop- 
er balance  between  the  various  recrea- 
tional and  other  uses  to  which  we  put 
our  public  lands. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Associate  Editor  Jack  Hope  grimly 
describes  how  we  are  presently  utiliz- 
ing our  national  parks.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Hope's 
excellent  article.  'Frospcrity  and  the  Na- 
tional Parks,"  which  follows: 
About  90  Feet  and  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee: 
Prosi'frity  and  the  National  Parks 
(By  Jack  Hope) 

Driving  into  the  valley,  you  can  see  the 
falls.  As  the  rushing  water  leaves  the  gray 
granite  cliff  to  leap  into  space,  it  is  whipped 
into  frothy  whiteness:  and  continuing  .ts 
wild  fall,  the  stream  of  white  widens  quickly, 
then  hits  the  rocks  below.  The  Impact  shoots 
the  flying  droplets  upward  and  outward,  but 
they  fall  again  and  instantly  gather  to  slide 
and  pound  in  a  furious  rush  down  the  moun- 
tainside, pausing  here  and  there  to  eddy  and 
curl  among  unmoving  boulders.  At  the  lower 
falls,  the  white  water  holds  together,  and  is 
driven  deep  Into  the  valley  floor  before  It 
glides  away  from  the  base  of  the  2.400-foot 

cliff. 

For  many  millenniums,  the  view  of  the 
cliff,  the  valley,  and  Yosemite  Falls  changed 
only  slowly.  And,  until  recently,  the  land- 
scape remained  much  the  same  as  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  last  glacial  retreat.  But  during 
the  last  century,  the  minds  and  words  of 
men  have  given  the  region  the  status  of  first 
a  state  park,  then  a  national  park;  and  with- 
in this  time,  the  soft  preen  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  waterfall  has  undergone  more  changes 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  ten  thousand 
years. 

Today  the  valley  contains  two  asphalt 
roads,  three  hotels,  hundreds  of  cabins,  an 
outdoor  amphitheater,  two  grocery  stores,  a 
hospitr.l.  .■^even  souvenir  stands,  a  laundry, 
three  auto  service  stations — and  not  much 
grass.  On  any  given  weei«iid  between  June 
and  September,  row  upon  row  of  tents  butt 
up  against  one  another,  suburban  fashion, 
and  upwards  of  40,000  visitors  swarm  over 
the  landscape.  At  several  locations,  parking 
lots  sparkle  as  the  sun  plays  on  the  skins  of 
several  thousand  of  Detroit's  latest  creations. 
Lines  of  automobile  traffic  clog  the  access 
roads,  while  hundreds  of  other  motorists  im- 
patiently scout  the  park  for  a  vacant  park- 
ing space. 

In  the  evening.  4  haze  hangs  over  Yo- 
semite: not  the  fragrant  mist  of  a  wilderness 
valley,  but  a  heavy  layer  of  campfire  smoke 
and  exhaust   fumes    Many   of   the  daytime 


visitors  depart,  and  the  sound  of  liuman 
voices  lessens  somewhat;  but  the  clatter  of 
pots  and  pans,  the  snarl  of  a  motorcycle,  and 
the  cacophony  of  transistor  radios  rise  to  take 
Its  place.  Along  toward  morning,  after 
campers  have  gone  to  bed.  the  wind  through 
the  evergreens  and  the  age-old  roar  of  the 
waterfall  again  become  audible. 

•  When  you  first  drive  Into  the  park,  you 
wonder  how  the  valley  used  to  look  And  I'. 
by  chance,  you  happen  to  know  that  the  act 
of  Congress  which  established  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1916  states  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  parks  is  to  be  pr&served  "unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions." it  occurs  to  you  how  futile  this  legis- 
lative Idealism  has  become  In  only  fifty  years 
But  no  wonder,  lor  the  language  of  the  act 
incorporates  a  basic  contradiction — the  lii- 
compatablllty  between  the  concept  of 
■unimpaired,"  and  the  swelling  ranks  of  the 

•  future  generations,"  which  have  now  ar- 
rived In  full  force.  And  while  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  fully  aware  .of  its  schizoid 
mandate,  no  one,  from  Park  .Service  Director 
(•.(X)rge  Hartzog  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  has  yet  decided  how  to 
direct  the  conflicting  policies  It  engenders 

Probably  the  Language  of  the  organic  legls- 
hitlon  didn't  strike  anyone  as  being  contra- 
dictory in  1916,  when  the  Park  Service  Iirst 
opened  Its  doors  to  the  public  But  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  those  days 
was  only  100  million,  and  of  that  number, 
only  356,000  found  their  way  into  the  na- 
tional parks. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  park  visitation 
increa.sed  slowly  during  the  .System's  lirst 
thirty  years.  Few  people  owned  automobiles 
;aid  fewer  still  had  the  time  (or  courage  I  to 
drive  them  to  the  western  states,  where 
many  of  the  national  parks  are  located.  Most 
of  the  population  lived  in  a  rural  setting,  and 
even  life  in  the  big  cities  wasn't  particularly 
stifling.  Air  pollution  was  in  Its  infancy,  and 
the  traffic  jam  hadn't  yet  come  into  Its  own. 
There  was  abundant  open  space  Woodlands 
surrounding  metropolitan  areas  hadn't  been 
leveled  for  thoebox  developments  or  sliced 
with  highways,  and  except  In  urban  areas, 
few  industries  had  shoved  their  ways  to  the 
riverbanks  and  lakeshores  as  a  means  of  solv- 
ing their  waste  disposal  problems.  If  you 
wanted  a  swim  in  a  cool  i.iountaln  brook,  a 
hike  through  an  evergreen  forert,  or  Just  a 
few  days  of  solitude,  you  could  find  them" 
relatively  nearby,  if  not  in  your  crwn  back- 
yard. The  need  for  park  space  did  not  seem 
urgent,  and  In  1940  only  17  million  people  vis- 
ited  the  National  Park  System. 

But  coincident  with  the  unprecedented 
increases  in  population,  and  the  mobility 
and  aflluence  of  the  postwar  years,  the  flow 
of  traffic  into  the  parks  underwent  a  sudden 
upturn,  from  33  million  in  1950  to  79  million 
in  I960  and  finally  to  the  current  figure  of 
about  145  million  man-days  spent  in  the  na- 
tional parks  each  year.  And  if  park  visitation 
continues  its  geometric  rate  of  increr-e 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  century, 
then  during  every  day  of  the  lour  summer 
vacation  months  of  the  year  L'OOO.  There  may 
be  an  average  ot  something  like  ten  people  on 
each  acre  of  the  National  Park  System.  So, 
i:  you're  planning  to  spend  soSie  of  your  re- 
tirement years  camping  in  the  national 
"  parks — even  if  you  plan  to  camp  in  what  is 
today  called  the  "back  country"— perhaps 
you'd  better  make  your  reservations  now. 

When  dealing  with  magnitudes  like  these, 
when  lacing  up  to  the  pressures  created  by  a 
wealthy  and  rapidly  expanding  society,  you 
suddenly  realize  that  it  becomes  entirely  le- 
gitimate to  ask  whether  the  National  Park 
System  can  survive  prosperity. 

Today,  a  typical  visitor  to  the  national 
parks  lias  at  least  a  two-week  vacation  and 
a  total  of  almost  four  months  ol  "off"  time 
every  year.  He.  along  witl«po  million  others, 
owns  an  automobile,  ^hlc^  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  days  can  carry  him  o\cr  a  series  of  super- 
highways   to    Yellowstone.    Shenandoah,    or 
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any  other  park  within  the  continental 
United  States  He's  probably  saved  enough 
to  treat  himself,  his  wife,  and  their  1.6  chil- 
dren to  a  trip  of  2.000  miles,  which  may  in- 
clude several  of  the  national  parks.  The  cost 
of  motel  rooms  may  present  something  of  a 
b.irrler,  but  If  he  owns  a  camp  trailer  or  tent, 
he  can  cut  expenses  by  stnylng  overnight 
in  a  Rational  park — provided  he  can  find  a 
vacant  campsite. 

If  he  Is  on  vacation,  trying,  as  many  pa-k 
visitors  do,  to  see  as  many  of  the  natlonaV 
parks  as  possible  In  a  minimal  period  of 
time,  his  stay  in  each  will  be  :i  short  one — 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  36  hours. 
Of  course,  he  can't  get  to  see  much  of  the 
park  that  way.  nor  can  he  get  much  of  a 
feeling  for  the  outdoors,  other  than  what 
can  be  absorbed  through  the  windshield  of 
an  automobile.  But  that's  probably  not  he 
reason  he  came  to  the  park  in  the  first  plnce, 
and  so.  like  other  visitors,  he'll  most  Hkely 
spend  95  per  cent  of  his  time  on  lessfthan 
5  per  c*nt  of  the  total  parkland- — on  the 
roadways  and  In  the  heavily  developed  and 
highly  convenient  areas  surrounding  the 
"visitor  centers." 

If  you  belong  to  this  group  of  "windshield 
visitors,"  as  Director  Hartzog  dubs  them, 
your  conception  of  the  much  talked  about 
"park  experience"  might  be  typified  by  the 
remark  of  the  well-dressed  lady  in  'i'ellow- 
stones  Old  Faithful  Inn  who  announced,  as 
she  sipped  her  gin  and  tonic,  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  "anxious  to  do  the  Tetons" 
before  returning  home  to  the  East.  "Do"  in 
this  r.ise  didn't  Include  anything  as  rigorous 
as  overnight  camping,  but  then,  most  of  the 
larger  parks  have  hotel  or  motel  accom- 
modations, so  probably  her  way  of  using  the 
parks  continued  uAdlsturbed. 

Small  wonder  that  those  Interested  In  the 
fimctlon  of  the  parks  wofry  over  the  nature 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  visit  to  the 
National  Park  System,  for  observation  and 
statistics  indicate  that  the  park  experience 
has  taken  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  circus  sideshow.  A  three-minme  look  at 
Old  Faithful  ("watch  It  steam  and  .spout!") 
or  a  quick  Jaunt  on  a  boardwalk  above  the 
Everglades  alligators  ("living  monsters  from 
another  era!")  and  the  hurrying  visitor  Is 
off  to  see  another  "freak"  of  nature  in  a 
different  park. 

On  the  other  hf  nd.  the  tourists  who  never 
stray  far  from  the  visitor  centers  are  in- 
directly performing  a  service  for  which  many 
Park  Service  employees  are  grateful.  For,  by 
confining  their  activities  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  park,  these  visitors  greatly  simplify 
the  task  of  safeguarding  the  true  wilderness 
areas  where  relatively  few  people  venture. 
But  perhaps  this  situation  engenders  a  false 
optimism,  for  as  park  visitation  increases, 
even  wilderness  areas  will  be  subjected  to 
destructive  pressures. 

Although  the  park  experience  has  not  been 
officially  defined,  a  notion  of  what  It  might 
Ideally  consist  of  can  be  derived  from  a 
speech  given  by  Director  Hartzog  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  "single  and 
abiding  purpose"  of  the^ National  Park  Sys- 
tem should  be  "to  brmg  man  and  his  en- 
vironment Into  closer  harmony."  The  Di- 
rector described  the  parks  as  "places  of 
highest  Inspiration,"  having  "scientific,  cul- 
tural, esthetic "  and  ""educational"  values. 
Yet,  the  lady  ""doing"  the  parks  through  the 
window  of  the  cocktail  lounge,  the  overnight 
camper  seeking  to  escape  the  cost  of  a  motel 
room,  and  the  weekending  teen-ager  who 
comes  looking  for  age-mates  and  excitement 
somehow  don't  fit  into  this  mold.  They  use 
the  parks  for  reasons  unrelated  or  only 
vaguely  related  to  the  richness  of  the  natural 
environment  enclosed  within  their  bound- 
aries; and  the  activities  they  pursue  are 
largely  those  that  could  be  performed  else- 
where, with  little  loss  to  the  pursuit,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  task  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Which    brings    up    the    question,    If    you 
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happen  to  be  concerned  over  the  welfare  of 
the  large  natural  parks,  of  the  proper  use  of 
a  park  and  If  somehow  the  "improper"  uses 
couldn't  be  screened  out.  without  going  so 
far  as  to  administer  lie-detector  tests  to  In- 
coming visitors.  But  then  you  recall  that  the 
National  Park  Service  is  a  public-serving, 
self-perpetuating  agency  that  depends,  as  all 
agencies  do,  on  congressional  appropriations. 
And  appropriations,  by  and.  large,  are  de- 
pendent upon  numbers — numbers  of  visitors, 
buildings,  highways — easily  counted  physi- 
cal numbers.  Remembering  this,  it's  easy  to 
Imagine  th.at  each  year  when  the  Director 
brings  his  ciise  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  he  mu.st  be  somewhat  grateful  that 
he  has  not  guarded  his  gates  too  closely  and 
that  park  visitation  has  risen  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  "The  National  Park  Service  is 
already  a  low  man  on  the  totem  [xile  of 
budgetary  priorities.  Would  it  enhance  their 
competitive  position  against  such  pork- 
biirreling  giants  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  greet  Congress  with  the  message 
that:  ".Tlirough  the  e.xc!usion  of  visitors 
whose  recreation  could  easily  have  been  ob- 
tained outside  the  natural  areas  of  the  parks, 
and  bv  our  refusal  to  destroy  any  more  park- 
land for  construction  of  parking  lots  and 
access  roads,  we  have  reduced  visits  to  the 
National  Park  System  by  2  per  cent"?  Prob- 
ably not. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Park  Service  is 
wedded  to  the  philosophy  that  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  covintry's  ureas  of  ovUstanding  natviral 
beauty  is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege.  Anyone 
who  happens  to  have  a  $7  Golden  Eagle  pass 
can  visit  any  park,  any  place,  and  can  pur- 
sue almost  any  type  of  recreation:  the  Su- 
perintendent doetn't  ask  If  you  are  going  on 
a  nature  hike  or  whether  you  are  going  to 
play  poker  somewhere  among  the  canvas 
anci  metal  shelters  of  the  public  camp- 
ground. 

.And  so.  while  the  Park  Service  may  on  the 
one  hand  be  rightly  concerned  because  the 
park  experience  may  not  foster  an  apprecia- 
tion, or  even  an  understanding,  of  the  nat- 
ural environment,  their  actions  might  at 
times  lead  you  to  believe  otherwise.  Their 
policy  to  date  has  been  one  of  accommoda- 
tion: accommodation  of  rapidly  Increasing 
numbers  of  visitors,  of  automobiles,  camp 
trailers,  and  other  gadgets  that  the  modern 
outdoorsman  demands  for  ""roughing  it." 

The  meaning  of  roughing  it.  quite  natural- 
ly, varies  from  park  to  park,  just  as  it  differs 
among  people.  At  Isle  Royale.  a  roadless  half- 
million-acre  Island  in  Liake  Superior,  visited 
by  only  13.000  persons  per  year,  the  practice 
probably  embodies  pretty  much  of  what 
George  Hartzog  would  describe  as  the  "chal- 
lenges and  .  .  .  rewards  "  of  the  wilderness. 
Here,  the  challenge  might  be  summed  up  i>s 
survival  in  an  environment  that  has  not 
been  hand  tailored  to  minimize  the  reality 
of  the  "Struggle  for  existence.  The  reward,  in 
addition  to  the  sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of 
wilderness,  might  amount  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  forces 
that  have  been  shaping  man  for  the  last 
100,000  years,  and  perhaps  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  shaping  that  he.  In  turn, 
has  performed  during  the  last  few  centuries. 
Then.  too.  there  is  the  thought  that  we 
most  appreciate  those  things  for  which  we 
work  hardest.  And  this  may  well  be  the  case 
at  Isle  Royale,  where  the  park  experience  Is 
now  provided  along  the  guidelines  mentioned 
by  the  Director. 

At  any  rate,  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple feel  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  na- 
tural areas  within  the  system  can  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  achieve  the  "single  and  abiding 
purfKjse  "  of  building  an  awareness  of  the  na- 
tural  environment — «ven  in  such  heavily 
visited  natural  areas  as  Yosemlte  and  Yellow- 
stone. They  suspect  that  the  appropriate  aim 
of  the  National  Park  Service  should  be  to 
make  the  parks  as  different  from  the  urban 
envlrorunent  as  possible,  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide the  outdoors  with  "hot  and  cold  run- 
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nlng,"  and  are  skeptical  of  the  real  value  of 
the  night  club  entertainment,  the  $30  hotel 
rooms,  and  the  souvenir  stands  made  avail- 
able In  the  parks.  And,  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  population  has  doubled  or  trebled 
1968  levels,  they  somehow  feel  that  the  larg- 
est item  in  the  Park  Service's  budget  should 
not  be  "Construction,  and  Parkway  and  Road 
Construction"  ($49.6  million  In  fiscal  '68) 
but  "Management  and  Protection"  ($40.7 
million ) , 

It  may  still  be  difficult  to  appreciate  Just 
how  prosperity— that  condition  to  which  we 
ascribe  magical  qualities — may  have  any 
sort  of  negative  consequences  or  how  it  may 
have  brought  about  deterioration  of  the  paric 
experience.  For  it  is.  In  fact,  the  economic 
a.tluence  of  .American  society  that  has  pro- 
vider! the  time,  money,  and  mobility  to  make 
your  \lslt  to  the  parks  possible.  In  essence, 
prosperity  has  been  a  great  source  of  free- 
dom, and  more  than  likely,  you  are  grateful 
for  your  two-week  vacation,  and  for  yuvir 
high-speed  automobile  and  the  multilaned 
highways,  which  contribute  to  It, 

But  after  a  number  of  vacation  visits  to 
any  of  the  more  popular  national  parks,  the 
realization  Is  thrust  upon  you  that  the  work- 
ings of  the  same  set  of  social  forces  have 
slmuluaneously  removed  an  equally  large 
amount  of  freedom  and  that  the  evidence  of 
deterioration  is  abundant.  In  Yosemlte  Val- 
ley you  find,  not  a  pleasant  outdoor  experi- 
ence, but  a  transplantation  of  suburbia, 
with  all  tlie  accompanying  ills  of  smog,  noise, 
crowding,  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  At  the 
Grand  Tetons  you  are  unable  to  find  a  free 
site  in  which  to  park  your  lovely  new  camp 
trailer.  Throughout  the  million  acres  of 
Everglades  National  Park,  you  discover  the 
flora  and  fauna  dying  as  a  restilt  of  nearby 
drainage  canals  built  to  accommodate  agrl- 
ciiltural  and  real  estate  development.  And  on 
a  drive  over  the  Blue  Ridse  Parkway,  con- 
necting Shenandoah  and  Great  Smokies  na- 
tional parks,  you  are  caught  in  a  two-hour 
traffic  Jam  that  is  no  more  enjoyable  than 
one  you  could  have  experienced  back  home 
on  tiie  Long  Island  Expressway. 

Delving  Into  these  few  manifestations  of 
deterioration  leads  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
clusion that  most  of  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  their  origins  out- 
fide  the  boundaries  of  the  park  system.  And 
although  the  problems  may  be  alleviated  i  or 
compounded )  by  actions  of  the  Service,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  eqvilpped  to  deal 
only  with  sj-mptoms  and  not  with  basic 
causes. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  Park  Serv- 
ice were  ordered  by  Congress  to  deal  directly 
with  the  causes  of  their  current  headaches, 
then  probably  they  could  begin  by  dispensing 
birth  control  pills  at  the  main  gates  of  each 
of  the  national  parks.  But  short  of  that,  and 
lacking  a  popular  appreciation  of  tiie  con- 
sequences of  overpopulation,  the  National 
Park  Service  must  direct  its  attention  to  the 
other  end  of  the  problem  and  hope  that  It 
can  continue  to  acquire  land  In  adequate 
amounts  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  splraling  number  of  park  visitors. 

For  this  purpose.  Congress  in  1964  estab- 
lished the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  provide 
the  primary  source  of  funds  from  which  new 
parklands  could  be  purchased.  Money  flow- 
ing Into  this  fund  Is  derived  in  part  from 
fees  paid  by  the  public  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  recreation  lands  administered  by 
the  federal  government.  These  lands  Include 
not  only  national  parks  but  reservoir  proj- 
ects administered  by  the  TVA,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineeis,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
three  other  agencies.  The  cnly  problem  with 
the  fund  is  that  it  is  inadequate.  A  recent 
study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  concluded  that  in  the  next  ten 
years  the  fund  will  fall  $2.7  billion  short  of 
the  financial  requirements  for  needed  land. 
And  other  facts  complicate  the  issue.  At  this 
writing,   for   Instance,    there   is    before   Con- 
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gress  a  bin  that  wouki  rt^Ueve  the  Army  Corpe 
of  Engineers  of  the  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing user  fees  on  the  reservoir  lands  It 
administers. 

Meantime,  the  price  of  land  still  available 
for  Inclusion  within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem continues  to  rise  at  something  like  5 
10  10  ijer  cent  per  year.  Since  It  takes  Con- 
gress years  to  appropriate  money  for  a  park 
once  a  site  has  been  recommended,  land 
prices  have  a  strange  way  of  doubling  and 
tripling  In  the  time  period  prior  to  purchase. 
And,  while  Congress  hesitates  to  purchase 
land  that  has  undergone  what  P>resldent 
John.son  calls  ""artificial  price  spirals,"  the 
prices  continue  to  rise  and  the  region's  suit- 
ability for  national  park  status  continues  to 
decline  as  local  Interests  hasten  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  area's  resources  before 
the  government  finally  takes  possession. 

With  circumstances  like  these.  It  seems 
clear  that  potential  parkland  is  now  as  in- 
expensive and  pristine  as  It  will  ever  be.  But 
this  fact  has  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
urgelicy  with  which  Congress  views  the  situ- 
ation. The  proposed  Redwoods  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Ca.scades  Park  In  Washington,  for 
Instance,  were  suggested  as  national  parks  50 
years  ago  and  30  years  ago,  respectively,  but 
have  been  ignored  until  recently  when  the 
aggressive  campaigns  of  conservation  groups 
brought  the  Issues  to  tlie  forefront. 

At  times,  if  you  follow  the  disputes  over 
establishment  of  new  national  parks,  you 
wonder  if  perhaps  the  poor  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service  isn't  a 
manifestation  of  something  larger  th.m  price 
disputes.  In  the  case  of  the  Redwoods  Park, 
for  example,  the  Park  Service  in  1964  gave 
top  priority  to  the  Redwood  Creek  site  after 
conducting  a  survey  of  po.sslble  park  loca- 
tions. Sometime  later,  however,  after  lumber- 
men had  voiced  opposition  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  area.  Secretary  Udall  suddenly 
announced  that  he  had  decided  Instead  to 
champion  a  park  In  the  Mill  Creek  region, 
which  had  already  been  heavily  cut  over.  In 
his  e.xplanatlon  for  the  change  of  heart,  Udall 
noted  that  he  "wanted  to  pick  a  park,  not  a 
fight,"  which  might  make  you  wonder  if  the 
intention  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  set 
aside  the  finest  scenery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  was  being  accorded  a  lower 
priority  than  the  economic  Interests  of  West 
Coast  lumber  firms. 

Udall's  dislike  of  fighting  apparently  Is  not 
shared  by  either  conservationists  or  lumber 
companies  who  now  employ  full-page  news- 
paper ads  to  voice  their  opposing  points  of 
view  In  the  bitter  struggle  over  the  redwoods. 
But  while  they  battle  to  maintain  a  favor- 
able public  Image,  timber  firms  are  still 
using  their  saws  on  the  redwoods,  pending 
a  congressional  decision  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  park. 

There  is  an  Important  Instance  of  the  Sec- 
retary chajiging  his  mind  in  an  opposite  di- 
recticin.  In  1965,  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office  (whose  expenses  are  borne  by  tax- 
payers) published  thirty  pages  of  glossy 
finished  color  photos  and  text  advocating 
construction  of  two  hydropower  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River.  Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge 
Canyon  dams  would  be  built  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  a  money-making  project. 
and  would,  as  the  book  implied,  provide  the 
least  expensive  source  of  power  for  south- 
western states.  Among  the  paints  listed  in 
favor  of  the  dams  was  that  the  man-made 
lakes  thus  created  would  somehow  ""bring 
man  a  little  closer  to  God." 

For  some  reason,  the  book  skimmed  over 
the  violent  public  opposition  to  inundation 
of  150  miles  of  the  lO-milllon-year-oid  Colo- 
r.Tdo  gorge  and  to  impingement  by  one  of  the 
htkes  on  both  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
and  Grand  Canyon  NatiCinal  Monument.  Al- 
ternative means  of  providing  the  power — 
nucle:ir  or  coal-driven  planu«— were  regarded 
as  '"confused  concepts."  Written  contribu- 
tions to  this  unsubtle  document  were  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  by  Secretary  Ddall. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RKMARKS 

After  a  prolonged  and  colorful  battle,  one 
seasoned  group  of  conservationists  proved,  to 
the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  one  of  the  confused  concepts — coal- 
powered  plants — cx)Uld  supply  the  needed 
power  at  less  cost  than  could  the  hydro 
plants.  Early  In  1967,  Secretary  Udall  agreed 
that  perhaps  the  dams  were  not  really  neces- 
sary after  all.  The  proposal  was  laid  aside,  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  suspected  right  along 
that  the  man-made  lakes  might  not,  in  fact, 
bring  the  nation  any  closer  to  God.  (In  all 
fairness,  and  using  the  common  conception 
of  God's  geographical  location,  it  should  be 
admitted  that  a  few -watersklers  stood  a 
chance  of  being  brought  closer  to  Him  by 
about  ninety  feet — the  distance  by  which  tlie 
dam  advoc-ites  wished  to  ndse  the  level  of 
the  Colorado  River.)  In  any  event,  if  you 
arc  inclined  to  worry  over  the  money  we 
v.-asted  in  printing  the  hydropower  propa- 
ganda, yaur  concern  In  probably  unfounded — 
the  booklets  will  most  likely  be  used  when 
the  proposal  comes  up  again. 

In  this  instance,  a  spectacular  dl.splay  of 
some  of  the  world's  oldest  geology,  liuUiding 
portions  of  two  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  escaped  destruction  by  a  hair- 
breadth, largely  on  the  basis  of  that  most 
potent  of  criteria — money.  It  makes  you 
v.onder  if  all  Irreplaceable  resources  will 
eventually  be  subjected  to  the  tcet  of  the 
marketplace,  as  if  they  were  refrigerators  or 
automobiles.  You  may  even  question  Uie 
claim  to  sophistication  oT  a  society  that  em- 
braces materialism  as  the  hallmark  of  tiie 
good  life. 

And  perhaps  you  ponder  the  fate  of  the 
whole  of  the  National  Park  System.  How 
"inviolate"  will  be  the  boundaries  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  if  a  rich  oil-shale 
deposit  Is  revealed  to  a  nation  of  400  million 
persons  owning  300  million  automobiles?  To 
600  million  owning  450  million  automobiles? 
Who  will  question  commercial  intrusion,- 
providing  a  "need"  for  the  oil  can  be  estab- 
lished? 

"Need"  is  a  concept  often  employed  in  dis- 
putes over  the  national  parks.  You  are  told, 
for  instance,  that  the  35.000  annual  visitors 
to  Mount  McKlnley  in  Alaska  need  a  wider, 
stralghter  road  to  provide  easy  access  to  the 
park.  (Director  Hartzog  lias  even  advocated 
helicopters  and  ""motor  nature  trails"  as  a 
means  of  access  to  the  wilder  areiis  of  some 
jiarks.)  I'he  present  road  Into  the  park,  with 
minor  modifications,  is  more  than  adequate 
to  handle  visitors,  but  Is  being  widened  re- 
gardless. 

In  ten  years,  when  visitation  at  McKlnley 
has  expanded,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  road, 
the  statistical  increase  will  iJe  quoted  to 
Justify  construction  of  new  parking  lots  and 
mass  camping  faciUties  needed  by  the  new 
visitors.  And  in  twenty  years.  Increased  visi- 
tor density  at  the  original  visitor  center  and 
resulting  damage  to  the  landscape  will  dic- 
tate the  need  for  a  new  road  into  another 
part  of  the  park  so  that  the  camping  pres- 
sure can  be  disposed.  And  on  and  on,  the 
"need  process"  repeats,  not  only  within  the 
parks  but,  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  areas 
adjoining  their  boundaries. 

Statistical  "pioof  of  need,"  for  new  high- 
ways, dams,  power  lines,  mineral  leases,  graz- 
ing lands,  parking  lots,  residential  space,  and 
farm  l.xnd,  is  easy  to  come  by.  Eacli  year  the 
chambers  of  legislative  committees  are  In- 
undated with  the  "evidence"  In  attempts  to 
obtain  authorization  for  a  variety  of  park- 
related  projects  that  involve  6Ubstitutlon*of 
man-made,  mass-produced  devices  for  por- 
tions of  irreplaceable  natural  environment. 
But  each  of  these  projects  Is  underlain  by  a 
value  systen;,  a  set  of  assumptions  seldom 
explored  with  the  same  painstaking  care  with 
which  congressmen  'scrutinize  statistics.  It 
might  be  worth  restating  the  ""need"'  involved 
in  some  of  the  more  troublesome  proposals 
that  have  f:iced  the  National  Park  System,  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  rough  framework  for 
consideration  of  such  projects  as  will  arise 
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with  increasing  frequency  in  the  future,  nnd 
to  strip  away  some  of  the  superficiality  that 
mere  staUstlcs  sometimes  Imply.  If  you  were 
to  undertake  tills  project  for  one  or  two  rep- 
resentative situations,  your  prospectus  might 
read  as  follows: 

We  feel  tlie  need  for  a  drainage  canal  close 
to  tlie  boundary  of  Everglades  Park,  under 
tlie  assumptions  lliat  (1»  the  residences  to 
be  located  on  the  land  thereby  reclaimed 
could  not  be  situated  elsewhere  ( ;is  they  can ) , 
(2)  the  speculative  profits  derhed  by  local 
real  csuite  firms  outweigh  the  lo,-,s  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  of  the  cou.soquont  <ie- 
struciion  of  portions  of  the  park.  i.U  tiic 
lives  of  any  crcaturta  thuS  Ucsiri>>i;d  are 
singularly  unimporUmt,  and  (4)  the  ecology 
of  loftlons  surrounding  naiiiin,il  parks  can  be 
disregarded  Insofar  as  protection  of  liie  park 
Is  concerned:  or,  in  a  more  general  sense:  Wo 
projjose  tliat  cutting  of  timber  be  iiennlitj^d 
in  Olympic  National  Park,  based  upon  i!>e 
beliefs  (1)  that  the  j^rolifcratlon  of  niaieriol 
objects  thus  created  Ih  of  greater  value  to  the 
American  civilization  than  are  any  of  the 
esthetic  and  non-iuatcrlal  contributions  of 
the  natural  environment,  (2)  that  the  mere 
fact  tlv^t  the  country  Is  endowed  with  a  ticli 
environment  dictates  that  resources  shall  be 
exploited  to  the  fullest,  and  (3)  that  derived 
economic  yalns  shall  be  trausfornied  liit.'i 
addillonal  population  growth,  which  In  f.irii 
win  justify  lurther  rxplolt-ation. 

Somehow  It  sounds  different  tlil.i  way. 


REPORT  FROM  PARIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

U¥    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter Trahan,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tiib- 
une's  Washington  bureau,  ranks  amoni? 
the  greatest  journaUsts  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. He  is  presently  covering  the  United 
Stat&s-North  Vietnamese  CommunLst 
conference  in  Paris.  His  column  in  yes- 
terday's Chicago  Tribune  featured  a  very 
profound,  penetrating  liistorical  analys'.-s 
which  I  feel  is  especially  appropriate. 

The  column  follows: 
Report  From  Paris:  Student  Unre.st  Adds  to 
Policymaking  Trouble 
(By  Walter  Trohani 

Paris.  May  19. — Student  unrest,  which  Is  nt 
its  most  violent  in  Paris  but  serious  enough 
In  the  United  States,  serves  to  emphasize  the-- 
difficulty  of  formulating  International  and 
domestic  policies  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

Policy  is  old  hat  in  the  eyes  of  the  your.g 
even  as  it  is  being  formulated.  Peace  t:ilk.s, 
if  one  can  call  the  propaganda  waltz  in  Paris 
a  step  toward  peace  are  viewed  with  siuspicion 
by  the  young. 

In  the  last  century  British  statesmen  were 
able  to  forge  a  domestic  policy,  with  loreieu 
applications  that  lasted  for  more  than  a  hall 
century.  Under  this  policy.  Britain  operated 
on  the  thesis  that  what  was  best  for  Britain 
was  best  for  whatever  corner  of  the  world 
where  the  British  flag  was  fl>'ing. 

Through  a  mixture  of  pride  and  patrio- 
tism and  under  the  administration  of  dedi- 
cated pro-consuls  around  the  world,  the  pol- 
icy was  so  successful  at  home  and  abroad 
that  it  gave  the  jiame  of  Queen  Victoria  to  an 
age. 

In  the  Victorian  age  Britain  was  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  e.-vrth.  Bled  white  of  the 
flower  of  Its  manhood  in  two  wars.  Britain 
lost  its  reservoir  of  pro-consuls.  Under  pres- 
sures of  its  young  people,  Britain  dropped 
the  torch  of  world  leadership. 
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U.S.    CRASF3    TORCH..  NOT    THE    THESIS 

The  United  States  grasped  the  falling  torch, 
but  not  the  thesis  that  what  was  best  for 
the  United  States  would  be  best  for  nations 
with  which  we  shared  our  resources.  In  a 
sense,  American  policymakers  are  the  last  of 
the  Victorians,  believing  In  the  Victorian 
virtues — integrity,  morality,  and  legality. 

American  Influence  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  It  had  to  share  or 
compete  for  world  leadership  with  Hu.ssla. 
Only  a  decade  ago,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  riding  high,  with  the 
world  divided  between  communist  and  non- 
communist  blocs,  altho  there  were  some  pur- 
ported neutrals.  Some  were  neutral  for  com- 
munism And  some  neutral  against  com- 
munism. 

In  recent  years  both  Ru.ssia  and  the  United 
States  have  been  losine  inHuence  and   posi- 


tion. Not  only  has  the  communist  world 
sitflered  a  sharp  split  Into  Moscow  and 
Peking  rivalries,  but  relaxation  has  grown 
on  communist  rule  In  Russia  and  In  the  so- 
called  captive  nations. 

And  the  United  States  Is  confronted  by 
political  and  economic  crLses  which  are 
changing  its  stanoe  around  the  world  from 
the  war  in  Viet  Nwri  to  reduction  of  foreign 
aid  and  cutting  back  bases  and  troop  com- 
mitments. 

In  both  countries  presstire  for  change  has 
come  from  the  young.  Even  If  the  policy  Is 
good,  the  young  don't  seem  to  want  It.  or 
even  if  It  Is  good,  they  don't  want  to  Im- 
plement it.  The  young  seem  to  glory  in  de- 
vi^itlon  from  the  Victorian  virtues. 

YOl'NC    WANT    AN    INSTANT    TOMORROW 

The  young  are  impatient  with  policy,  even 
befcirp  it  Is   formulated   in  peace  or  in  war. 


They  are  Impatient  for  change  In  society, 
the  btislness  world,  the  campus,  and  In  gov- 
ernment. 

What  the  young  apparently  want  is  an  In- 
stant tomorrow  which  they  probably  wouldn't 
like  If  they  could  get  It.  Meanwhile,  appeals 
to  love  of  flag  or  country,  love  of  home  and 
mother,  or  love  of  honor  and  virtue  go  largely 
unheeded. 

A  generation  ago  many  were  predicting  that 
a  brave  new  world  would  come  out  of  World 
War  II.  The  new  world  is  emerging  but  It 
is  a  world  of  the  young,  who  are  weary 
of   tradition  and   dedicated  to  change. 

The  old  Idols  are  being  discarded  and  new 
Images  are  revered,  chiefly  because  they  are 
new.  The  world  was  made  for  young  and  old. 
If  few  know  how  to  be  old.  It  is  also  true 
that  fewer  know  how  to  be  young,  for  one 
day  they  will  be  old  and  discover  their 
policies   are   old   l'..-it. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Cast  all  your  cares  upon  God.  ./.■">;•  He 
cares  for  you. —  1  Pet€r5:  7. 

O  God.  our  Father,  whos^grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  every_  need  and  whose  spirit 
makes  us  adequate  for  everj-  worthy  en- 
deavor, we  take  this  time  to  lift  the  win- 
dows of  faith,  t-o  open  tiie  doors  of  hope, 
and  to  part  the  curtains  of  love  that  the 
of  Thy  way  may  be  made  known  to  us. 
In  Thy  light  may  we  see  the  "way  clearly 
greatness  of  Thy  truth  and  the  wisdoin 
and  by  Thee  be  given  courage  to  walk 
•.n  it  tliis  day  and  all  our  days. 

Bless  our  men  and  women  over  the 
world  who  live  and  fl.uht  and  work  for 
freedom.  As  free  men  and  as  good  men 
may  we  make  our  Nation  Thy  channel 
for  the  light  of  liberty  to  shine  upon  the 
people  on  r,his  planet.      : 

"Unite  us  in  the  sacred  love 

Of  knowledge,  tiiith  and  Thee: 
And  let  our  hills  and  valleys  shout 
The  songs  of  liberty. 

"Lord  of  the  nations  thus  to  Thee 
Our  country  we  commend; 
Be  Thou  her  refuge  and  her  trust, 
Her  everlasting  frlelid."      , 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    tlie    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read~  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fi-om  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clei'ks,  aniiounced 
that  the  Senate  had  pas^d  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested:, 

S.  3068.  An  act  to  .imend'the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  .is  amendf-,: 


PERNHSSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
OS      HOUSING.     COMMITTEE     ON' 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 


Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to'slt  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thei  e  was  no  objection. 


PiAG  DAY  CEREMONIES— AUTHOR- 
ITY' FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE 
RECESS  ON  JUNE  14 

•Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  191st 
anniver.sai-y  of  Flag  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Friday.  June  14,  1968.  It  was 
on  Saturday,  June  14,  1777 — the  veiy  day 
on  which  the  Continental  Congress  com- 
missioned Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  to  com- 
mand th^  ship  Ranger — that  the  Conti- 
nental Cohgre&s  adopted  a  resolution 
piTDviding: 

That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white: 
That  the  U^lon  be  thirteen  stars,  white  In  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

During  the  ensuing  190  years,  37  stars 
have  been  added  to  that  blue  field,  and 
the  American  flag  has  continually  stood 
as  a  true  symbol  of  liberty. 

In  1917.  during  the  First  World  War, 
Pv^sident  Wilson  issued  the  first  Pres- 
idential proclamation  calling  upon  the 
entire  Nation  to  hold  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  June  14  to  honor  our  flag. 
Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives, 
imder  the  scble  leadership  of  Representa- 
tives Brooks.  Nichols,  Roudebush,  and 
H^LL.  reinstituted  dignified  and  appro- 
peiate  Flag  Day  ceremonies  in  this 
Chamber  which  had  for  many  years  been 
inspired  by  our  now  deceased  colleague 
Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  im- 
portant that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives continue  this  traditicJn  to  again 
give  honor  to  our  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
to  the  principles  which  om-  flag  symbol- 
izes. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on  Friday, 
June  14. 1968,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 


a  recess  for  the  iJiirpo.'se  of  observing  and 
commemorf^ting  Flag  Day  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Speaker  may  deem  appropri- 
ate and  proper. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  FLAG  DAY  CERE- 
MONIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  state 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  ininority  leader  the 
Chair  lias  informally  designated  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  constitute  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  appropriate  exercises  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  just  adopted: 

The  .gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Brooks:  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Nichols;  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Roudebush:  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hall. 


RESURRECTION    CITY    VISITS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  commitment  to  a  constit- 
uent, I  paid  a  visit  to  Resurrection  City 
this  morning  and  was  courteously  but 
firmly  denied  access  to  the  campgrounds. 
I  was  first  informed  that  visitors  were 
not  permitted  there  until  after  services. 
I  waited  until  after  the  services  which 
were  then  in  progress  and  was  informed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  services  that  no 
visitors  e.xcept  the  press  would  then  be 
admitted.  Now,  since  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  march  is  to  present  the  case  of 
these  folks  to  the  Congress,  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
them  and  try  to  get  the  facts.  Second,  it 
would  seem  passing  strange  to  me  that 
any  American  citizen  should  be  denied 
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access  to  public  property,  even  down  to  con..rence  report  ,h^  Rept.  No.  i397)  ^^^jJ^J,  J*;!^^,^^"^^!^,,^:';;^^ rex'tend'^ 

and  including  Members  of  Congress.  The  committee  o     conference  on  t  e  dls-  ^^„  ^d  ^    ,i,e  seller.  The  term  Includes 

and  inciUQing  mc  agreeing    votes   of    tfie    two    Houses   on    the  contract  In  the  form  of  a  bailment  or 

____— — -^^—  amendmente  of  Uie  House  to  the  bill  (a.  o)  '^^  .^  ^^^  bailee  or  lessee  contracts  to  pay 

to  iisslBt  in  the  promotion  of  economic  sta-  ^^  compensation  for  use  a  sum  substantially 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  NATIONAL  bUlzation  by  requiring  Uie  disclosure  of  n-  ^    ^^.^j^^t  to  or  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 

SEVERE  STORM  SERVICE  nance  charges  in  connection  with  extension  JJ       '  „f  ^,^p  property  and  .services  Involved 

,          T       1       „o«i  ol  credit,  having  met,  aft*r  full  and  free  con-  ^                nereed  that  the  bailee  or  lessee  V.-111 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam-  ^^^^^^^^    ,^^^.3  ^^.^^d  to  recommend  and  do  ^"^^^^l"  ^f^^f  „o  other  <,r  a  nominal  con- 

mous  consent   to  address  the  House  lor  recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as  g^^g^.^^j^j^  ,j,.^s  ^i^^.  opuon  to  become,  the  own- 

1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re-  follows:  ^.^  of  the  property  upon  full  compirance  with 

marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  fis-agree-  ^^^^  obligations  under  the  contract. 

The  SPE\KER    Is  there  objection   to  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  tne  .           ,^.^^  adjective  'consumer',  .used  with 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  ^'^'  "^  ^'^"^  '^'V"'^''u'„'l''^'.f'ne^of  the  reference   to   a   credit   transaction    charuc- 

tne     lequibL     ui                B  ^^   amendment   as   follows:    In   lieu   of   tne  ^^^.^.j^^^g  ^,jg  transaction  ;i.s  one  in  which  the 

Kallsas.--  matter  proposed  to  be  msertct'  by  Uie  Hoa^e  ^^  j^  ^.^om  credit  Is  offered  or  extended  Is 

There  was  no  Objection.             .  .    ,       .,  amendment  insert  the  following:  -.'natural  person  and  the  money,  property,  or 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  %yiSh  to  dl-  ,.^  ^    short  title  of  entire  Act  Services  wiilch  are  the  subject  of  the  transac- 

rect   the    attention   of    my   colleagues   to        '..^-iiis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Consumer  uon  are  primarily  for  personal,  l:imlly.  house- 

H.R.   16767,  which  is  a  bill  that  I  have  credit  Protection  Act.  hold,  or  aKricultural  purposes, 

introduced   for  the   purpose  of  conduct-          ..-nxLE  I-CONSUMER   credit  cost  "(i)  The  term  -open  end  credit  plan'  refers 

ing  a  comprehensive  Study  of  tornadoes.                              disclosure  to  a  plan  prescribing  the   terms  of  cTcdii 

^nnall  lines  and  other  severe  storms,  and       ^,       ,  ,                                                   section  transactions  which  m;iy  be  made  thereunder 

IT^^X  n^etVoL  for  detecting  stoi-ms  ^-'--...  p«ovx.sxoks ---  -      01  ^^T^^::,:^^^^ X^  ^^n.^^^!  o^il 

for  prediction  and  advance  warning,  and  .2    credit  transactions 21  ^'^  ^^^gi^n^llng  unpaid  balance  from  time 

to  provide  for   the   establishment  of  a      3.  credit  advertising —  i4i  to  time  thereunder. 

National  Severe  Storm  Sei'\'ice.                             -CllAPTER  I- GENERAL  provisions  ..,j)   ^he  term  'State'  refers  to  any  State, 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  is  ..,,„,  t^g  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 

demonstrated    by    the    destructive    on-  ..joi    s,,ort  title.  trlct  of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 

slaught    of    tornadoes    which    .swept    the       •102.  Findings  and  dccl.ir.Ulon  of  purpose  session  of  the  United  States. 

Midwest  on  Mav  1.5  and  16.  leaving  ap-  -loa.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction.  "(k)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 

^;-S;ttely7Vpersons  dead  and, .^^^^^^  :^  ^f!^^^---^-  rh^;:^  r^fLTe  ^  uLTogruor^f 

erty  damage  reaching  into  the  mi    ons         0..  R^^"'^""^'^       ^^^  ^„^„,^  ^j^^rge.  the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision 

of  dollars.  The  tornadoes  coveted  a  nine-  ..q"   determination    of    annual    percentage  thereof  m  question. 

State  recion  and  was  one  of  the  most                  ^...^^  ..,1,  xhe  eiiscio.-iure -of  an  amount  or  prr- 

extensive  outbreaks  of  severe  storms  on  ..j^g    Administrative  enforcement.  centage   whith   is   greater   than   the  amount 

record.  Wapella,  111.,  a  small  central  Illl-  ..jug:  views  of  other  agencies.  or  percentage  required  to  be  disclosed  under 

nois  community  of  500,  was  90  percent  .iio.  Advisory  committee.  this  title  does  not  m  itself  consutuie  a  moi.i- 

in    rums     Every    building    in    the    com-  -111.  Effect  on  other  laws.  tion  of  this  title 

munitv  except  the  high  school  was  dam-      'U-'.  Crimlnra  liability  lor  wlUful  and  know-  ..5  J04  Exempted  transactions 

murilty  except  int  iuf,ii  ^                   ,           „                     mg  violation,  •■This  title  does  not  apply  to  the  lollowlng: 

aged  or  destio.\ed.  and  four  PPOP^«^^.^\f=|f      ..^y^    Penalties  inapplicable  to  governmental  ..  j     credit  transactions  involving  cxten- 

killed.  The  heaviest  death  toll,  However             ■       .^^^^^^^^^  ^,^„^  ^,f  ^^^it  for  business  or  commerci.ai 

occurred    at    Jonesboro,    Ark.,    wneie    JJ      ..^^^    Reports  by  Board  and  Attorney   Gt-n-  purposes,  or  to  governments  or  governmental 

people  were  left  dead  by  the  storm.                             gral.  agencies  or  lustrumenulltles,  or  to  organlza- 

The  Weather  Bureau   said   that  this     ..5  jqi.  short  title  tions. 
rash  of  tornadoes  was  caused  by  a  mass         -This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Truth  in  ..^.^^    TransacUons   In   Kecurltles   or   com- 
of  cold  air  flowing  southward  which  col-     Lending  Act,  inoditles  accounts  by  a  broker-dc;«er  rcgis- 
llded    %nth    warm,    humid    air    from    the      .,;  ,02.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose  tored  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  corn- 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  submit  that  more  in-          -The  congress  finds  that  economic  stabl-  mission  ,,  „^,^,,„n.:    nther  than  real 
tensive  research  of  these  storms  is  neces-     nzation  would  be  enhanced  and  the  competi-  '3'   ^^f'^'*^  "^"'^f '°"''4?c"  the  t.i 
arH)    St  earlier  forecasting  and     ^'- among  the  varic^ushn^^^^^^^^^  ^^^Z^^  ^'^'^^.':.::T.^r"' 
detection  of  violent  storms.  If  the  forces     ;-^^;;^^-/ ^t^"^^^^^^^^^^  -^i    Transactions   under   public    utility 
which  combine  to  produce  severe  storms     ^^"^^X"     ^  ^^3  „£  credit.  The  informed  use  tarltls,  if  the  Board  determines  that  a.btate 
are  better  understood,  then  the  detection      ^"^.^g^j^  results  from  an  awareness  of  the  regulatory    body    regulates    :he    charges    tor 
Of  the  presence  of  potentially  dangerous     ^ost  thereof' by  consumers.  It  is  the  purpose  the    public    utility    ^^''^''"^    ''"^''^.f,'       '^ 
conditions  will  permit  earlier  forecasting     ^f  this  title  to  assure  a  meaningful  disclosure  charges  for  ^Jf^^vf  1;^^:'"^"^^;'"°  ""-   "'" 
and  thus  reduce  the  loss  of  life  resulting      of  credit  terms  so  that  the  consumer  win  be  count  allowed   for  eari>    pajment. 
fi-nm  c,„ch  c;tirms                                                      "t>le    to   compare    more    readily    the   various  -s  105.  Regulations 

IlomhULii.LJiui^.^                                                     credit  terms  avaUable  to  him  and  avoid  the  -The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 

This    is     he    goal    of    niy    bi".    and   1     ^^^^                ^^^  ^^  ^^^^,,  „^„  ,„,  „f  t^ls  title.  These 

strongly  solicit  the  suPPOit  of  my  col                    Definitions  and  rules  of  construction  regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 

leagues  in  obtaming  its  passage.                       P  103    5^™^=  ^^^  '^              ^,  construe-  differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and  may 

--r """"ofr.sS°" '''  "''^"""  {-"y  ^?L^o?trS=^rfnT."K- 

CONSUMER   CREDIT  PROTECTION  ^^Z  '^::::'-^^^  to  the  Board  nient  of^he  -rd  are  nece^a..  ^or  ^p^per 

ACT  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  ^'^^^^^^f ,",^^ttm,e^Ln'^or  evasion  thereof,  or     . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  ^;;^J''^:^^^:T^^rZ::^  ^Z  -  facilitate  compliance  therewith, 

the  conference  report  on  the  bill   «S.  5)  ^^  .^^^^^  or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership,  "S  IO6,  Determination  of  finance  charge 

to   assist   in   the  promotion  of  economic  eooperative.  or  association.  "(a)   Except  as  '^'herwlse  provided  In     his 

Stabilization  by  requiring  the  disclosure         ..,„  ^^.e  term  'person'  means  a  natural  ^^'^^^'^ ^^^  ^  ^ 

of    finance    charges    m    connection    with  person  or  an  organization.  ."t^Tsh-Tbe  determined  t.s  the  sum  ol  all 

extension  of  credit,  and  ask  unanimous        -,e,  The  term   'credit'   means  the  right  ;![4'°^;f^;^,,'',;,"J\^[^^tiy   or   indirectly   by  , 

consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man-  granted  by  ^_>^  creditor  ^J^^^^J^'^J^^^  ^f,f^  the  person  to  whom  the  credit  is  extended, 

agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  deier  ^^^^.^^^^.^^  directly  or   indirectly  bf  the 

in  lieu  of  the  report.  its  payment.  creditor  :is  an  incident  to  the  extension  of 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill.              •'IV   "^'^^Ho^r'^.ularlv^xtend    or    "rln^  credit,  including  any  of  the  lollowlng  types 

?hc   SPEAKER.   IS  there  objection  to  ^^f;^°eex"eLlono      credit   for   which   tlfe  of  charges  which  are  «PP»c^.ble 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  -^.^-.-"T'^^ance  charge  1.   reqmred  ^^-^^-jrpaya^biTln^dLTat^.rdi^couin' 

Texas?  whether  in  connection  with   loans,  sales  of  ^;'^„^"i,'^°'"!3\PJof  additional  charges. 

There  was  no  objection.  property  or  services,  or  otherwise.  The  pro-  "^"^^"Jr,  .ce  o""  '^''"^''"^  '^>'"S*- 

The  Clerk   read   the  statement.  visions  of  this  title  apply  tx,  any  such  er«li-  ..  ^^^V^' "Je    "ndeL    fee    or   sim.iur 

The  conference  report  and  statement  tor.    irrespective    of    his    or   its   status   as   a  (Ji     Loan    lee.    .inner  s.. 

f^n^,vl  natural  person  or  any  type  of  organization,  charge. 
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"(4)  Fee  for  an  Investigation  or  credit 
report. 

"(5)  Premium  or  other  charge  for  any 
guarantee  or  insurance  protecting  the  credi- 
tor against  the  obligor's  default  or  other 
credit  loss. 

"(b)  Charges  or  premiums  fo»  credit  life, 
accident,  or  health  insurance  written  in  con- 
nection with  any  consumer  credit  transac- 
tion shall  be  Included  In  the  finance  charge 
unless 

"( 1 )  the  coverage  Qf  the  debtor  by  the  In- 
surance Is  not  a  factor  In  the  approval  by 
the  creditor  of  the  extension  of  credit,  and 
this  fact  Is  clearly  disclosed  in  writing  to  the 
person  applying  for  or  obtaining  the  exten- 
sion df  credit;  and 

"(2)  In  order  to  obtain  the  Ins] 
connection  with  the  extension  of  credit,  the 
person  to  whom  the  credit  is  extended  must 
give  specific  affirmative  written  indication  of 
his  desire  to  do  so  after  written  disclosure 
to  him  of  th^  cost  thereof. 

"(c»  Charges  or  premiiuiis  for  insurance, 
written  In  connection  with  any  consumer 
credit  transaction,  against  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  or  against  liability  arising  out  of 
the  ownership  or  use  of  property,  shall  be 
Includetl  In  the  finance  charge  unless  a  clear 
and  spectBc  statement  In  WTlting  Is  furnished 
by  -the  creditor  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
credit  is  extended,  setting  forth  the  cost  of 
the  Insurance  if  obtained  from  or  through 
the  creditor,  and  stating  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  credit  is  extended  may  choose 
the  person  through  which  the  Insurance  Is 
to  be  obtained.  ; 

"  ( d  1  If  any  of  the  following  Items  is  Item- 
ized and  disclosed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  in  connection  with 
any  transaction,  then  the  creditor  need  not 
Include  that  item  In  the  computation  of  the 
finance  charge  with  respect  to  that  transac- 
tion: 

"(1)  Fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  law 
which  actually  are  or  wWl  be  paid  to  public 
officials  for  determining  the  existence  of  or 
for  perfecting  or  releasing  or  satisfying  any 
security  related  to  the  credit  transaction. 

"(2)  The  oremlum  payable  for  any  insur- 
ance In  lieu  of  perfecting  any  security  in- 
terest otherwise  required  by  the  creditor  In 
connection  -with  the  transaction.  If  the  pre- 
mium does  not  exceed  the  fees  and  charges- 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  which  would 
otherwise  be  payable. 

"(3)  Taxes. 

"1 4)  Any  other  type  of  charge  which  Is  not 
for  credit  and  the  exclusion  of  which  from 
the  finance  charge  IS  approved  by  the  Board 
by  regulation. 

"(e)  The  following  Items,  when  charged 
In  connection  with  any  extension  of  credit 
secured  by  an  Interest  In  real  property,  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  computation  of  the 
finance  charge  with  respect  to  that  transac- 
tion : 

"(1)  Fees  or  premiums  for. title  examina- 
tion, title  insurance,  or  similar  purposes. 

"(2 1  Fees  for  preparation  of  a  deed,  settle- 
ment statement,  or  other  documents. 

"(3)  Escrows  for  future  payments  of  taxes 
and  insurance. 

••i4i  Fees  for  notarizing  deeds  and  other 
documents.  I 

"(5)  Appraisal  fees. 

"(6)  Credit  reports.  . 

"§  107.  Determination  of  annual  percentage 
rate 

"(a)  The  annual  percentage  rate  applicable 
to  any  extension  of  consumer  credit  shall  be 
determined.  In  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board, 

"I  1)  In  the  case  of  any  extension  of  credit 
other  than  under  an  open  end  credit  plan,  as 

•■|A)  that  nominal  annual  percentage  rate 
which  will  yield  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  finance  charge  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  unpaid  balances  of  the  amount  financed, 
calculated  according  to  the  actuarial  method 
of  allocating  payments  made  on  a  debt  be- 


tween the  amount  financed  and  the  amount 
of  the  finance  charge,  pursuant  to  which  a 
payment  is  applied  first  to  the  acctimulated 
finance  charge  and  the  balance  is  applied  to 
the  unpaid  iimount  financed;  or 

"(B)  the  rate  determined  by  any  method 
prescribed  by  the  Board  as  a  method  which 
materially  simplifies  computation  while  re- 
taining reasonable  accuracy  as  compared 
with  the  rate  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

^'^2)  in  khe  case  of  any  extension  of  credit 
under  an jopen  end  credit  plan,  as  the  quo- 
tient (expressed  ;is  a  percentage)  of  the 
total  flnaice  charge  for  the  period  to  which 
it 'relates  divided  by  the  amount  upon  which 
the  finance  charge  for  that  period  is  based, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  i^erlods 
~Tln»-^^r. 

"(b)  >Vhere  a  creditor  Imposes  the  same 
finance  charge  for  balances  within  a  speci- 
fied range,  the  annual  percentage  rat-e  shall 
be  computed  on  the  median  balance  within 
■the  range,  except  that  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  a  rate  so  computed  would  not  be 
meaningful,  or  would  be  materially  mislead- 
ing, the  annual  percentage  rate  shall  be 
computed  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  require. 

"(C)  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  1  per  cen- 
tum for  credit  transactions  payable  In  sub- 
.'itantially  equal  installments  when  a  credi- 
tor determines  the  total  finance  charge  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  add-on,  discount,  peri- 
odic or  other  rate,  and  the  rate  is  converted 
Into  an  annual  percentage  rate  under  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  authorize  the  use  of 
rate  tables  or  charts  which  may  provide  for 
the  disclosure  of  annual  percentage  rates 
which  vary  from  the  rate  determined  in  ac- 
cordance With  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  by  not 
more  than  stich  tolerances  as  the  Board 
may  allow.  The  Board  may  not  allow  a  toler- 
ance greater  than  8  per  centum  of  that  rate 
except  to  simplify  compliance  where  Ir- 
regular  payments   are   involved. 

■(e)  In  the  cast  of  creditors  determining 
the  annual  percentage  rate  In  a  manner 
other  than  as  described  in  subsection  (c)  or 
(d).  the  Board  may  authorize  other  rea- 
sonable tolerances. 

"(i)  Prior  to  January  1.  1971,  any  rate  re- 
quired under  this  title  to  be  disclosed  as  a 
percentage  rate  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
creditor,  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  cor- 
responding ratio  of  dollars  per  hundred  dol- 
lars. 
"§  108.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
under 

"(I)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
suraiice  Act,  in  the  case  of 

"(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency. 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  (other  than  national  banks), 
by  the  Board, 

"(C)  banks  instired  by  the  Federal  Dejjosit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorpKiration. 

"(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan^Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Hou^ng  .Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
stitution subject  to  any  of  those  provisions. 

"(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  with  respect  to  any  Federal  credit 
union. 

••(4)  tlie  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  cotomon  carrier  subject  to  thoee 
Acts. 


"(5)  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  .Act. 

"(6)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921 
(except  as  provided  In  section  406  of  that 
Act.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  with  re- 
spect to  any  activities  subject  to  that  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purjxwe  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  \iolatlon  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  pwwers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a) ,  each  of  the  agen- 
cies referred  to  in  that  subsection  may  exer- 
ci.se,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  any  requirement  imposed  under  this 
title,  ;uiy  other  authority  conferred  on  It 
by  Kiw. 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Its 
functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  .Act.  a  violation  of  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Im- 
posed under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are 
available  to  the  Commission  to  enforce  com- 
pliance by  any  person  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  tmder  this  title,  irrespective  of 
whether  that  person  Is  engaged  in  commerce 
or  meets  any  other  jtirlsdictlonal  tests  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  .Act. 

"(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  its 
own  procedures  in  enforcing  compliriiice  with 
requirements  imposed  under  this  title. 
"§  109.  Views  of  other  agencies 

"In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  obtain  tipon  reqtiest  the 
views  of  .-iny  other  Federal  agency  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  exercises  regula- 
tory or  supervisory  functions  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  creditors  subject  to  this  title. 
"§  110.  Advisory  committee 

"The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  It  In 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  this  title. 
In  appointing  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair 
representation  of  the  interests  of  sellers  of 
merchandise  on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  at  the  call  of  the  Board,  and  members 
thereof  shall  be  paid  transportation  expenses 
and  not  to  exceed  $100  i>er  diem. 
"^  111.  Effect  on  other  laws 

'■(a)  This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect,  or  exempt  any  creditor  from  comply- 
ing with,  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to 
the  disclosure  of  Information  in  connection 
with  credit  transactions,  except  to  the  extent 
that  those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  regulations  there- 
under, and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconsistency. 

"(b)  This  title  does  not  otherwise  annul, 
alter  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning, 
scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws  of  any 
State,  incltiding,  but  not  limited  to.  laws 
relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates  of 
charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  does  this  title  extend  the  applicability 
of  those  laws  to  any  class  of  persons  or  trans- 
actions  to  which  they  u-ou!d  not  otherwise 

apply. 

"(C)    In  any  action  or  proceeding  In  any 
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court  Involving  a  consumer  credit  sale,  the 
disclosure  of  the  annual  percentage  rate  as 
required  under  this  title  in  connection  with 
that  sale  may  not  be  received  as  evidence 
that  the  sale  was  a  loan  or  any  type  of  trans- 
action other  than  a  credit  sale. 

•(d)  Except  as  specified  In  sections  125  and 
130.    this    title    and    the    regulations    Issued 
thereunder  do  not  affect  the  validity  or  en- 
forceability   of    any    contract    or   obligation 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 
••?  112.  Criminal     liabllitv     for    willful     and 
knowing  violation 
"Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly 
"(1)     gives    false    or    inaccurate    Informa- 
tion or  falls  to  provide  Information   which 
he  Is  required  to  disclose  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under, 

"(2)  uses  any  chart  or  table  authorized  by 
the  Board  under  section  107  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  consistently  understate  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  determined  under  sec- 
tion 107(a)  (1)  (A),  or 

"(3)  otherwise  falls  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  title, 
shall  be  fined   not   more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  a  year,  or  both. 
"131.  Written   acknowledgment   as   proof   of 
tal  agencies 
"No  civil  or  criminal  penalty  provided  tin- 
der this  title  for  any  violation  thereof  may  be 
imposed    upon    the    United    Slates    or    any 
agency    thereof,    or    upon    any   State   or   po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  of 
any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision. 
■•§  114.  Reports  by  Board  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 
"Not   later    than   January   3   of   each   year 
after  1969.  the  Board  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  respectively,  make  reports  to  the 
Congress   concerning    the   administration   of 
their    functions    under   this    title,    including 
such    recommendations    as    the    Board    and 
the    Attorney     General,     respectively,    deem 
necessary   or   appropriate.   In   addition,  each 
report  of  the  Board  shall  Include  its  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with 
the  requirements  imposed  under  this  title  Is 
being  achieved. 

■  CH.\PTER     2 CREDIT    TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec.  '^^ 

"121.  General   requirement  of  disclosure 
"122.  Form   of  disclosure;    additional   infor- 
mation. 
"123.  Exemption    for   Stale-regulated    traris- 

actions. 
"124.  Effect  of  subsequent  occurrence. 
"125.  Right  of  rescission  as  to  certain  trans- 
actions. 
"126.  Content  of  periodic  statements. 
"127    Open  end  consumer  credit  plans. 
"128.  Sales  not  under  open  end  credit  plans. 
"129    Consumer   loans   not   under   open  end 

credit  plans. 
"130.  Civil  liability. 
"131.  Written   acknowledgment   as   proof  of 

receipt. 
"5  121.  General  requirement  of  disclosure 

"(a)  Each  creditor  shall  disclose  clearly 
and  conspicuously,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board,  to  each  person  it> 
whom  consumer  credit  is  extended  and  upon 
whom  a  finance  charge  is  or  may  be  imposed, 
the  information  required  under  this  chapter, 
"(b)  If  there  is  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  need  not  furnish  a  statement  of  in- 
formation required  under  this  chapter  to 
more  than  one  of  them. 

"S  122.  Form  of  disclosure;  additional  in- 
formation 
"(a)  Regulations  of  the  Bo.ird  need  not 
require  that  disclosures  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  be  made  in  the  order  set  forth  in 
this  chapter,  and  may  permit  the  use  of 
terminology  different  from  that  employed 
in  this  chapter  if  it  conveys  substantially  the 
same  meaning. 


"(b)    Any  creditor  may  supply   additional 
Information   or   explanations   with   any   dis- 
closures required  under  this  chapter. 
"5  123.  Exemption  for  State-regulated  trans- 
actions 
"The    Board    shall    by    regulation    exerypt 
from   the   requirements  of  this  chapter  any 
class  of  credit  transactions  within  any  SUte 
If  it  determines  that  under  the  law  of  that 
State  that  class  of  transactions  is  subject  to 
requirements  substantially  similar   to  those 
imposed  under  this  chapter,  and  that  there 
Is  adequate  provision  for  enforcement. 
"S  124.  Eflect  of  subsequent  oc-urrence 

—If    information    disclosed    in    accord.mce 
with   this  chapter  Is  subsequently  rendered 
inaccurate  as   the  result   of  any  act.  occur- 
rence,  or  agreement  subsequent  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  required  disclosures,  the  inac- 
curacy resulting  therefrom  does  not  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  this  chapter. 
•s  125.  Right    of    rescission     as     to    certain 
transactions 
"(a)   Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  any  consumer  credit 
transaction  in  which  a  security   interest  is 
retained    or   acquired    in   any    real    property 
which  is  used   or  is  expected  to  be  used  as 
the  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  credit 
is  extended,  the  obligor  shall  have  the  right 
to  rescind  the  transaction  until  midnight  of 
the    third   business   day   foUowin;?   the   con- 
summation of  the  transaction  or  the  delivery 
of   the  disclosures  required   under  this  sec- 
tion  and   all   other  material   disclosures   re- 
quired   under    this    chapter,    whichever    is 
later,  by  notifying  the  creditor  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Board,  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  do  so.  The  creditor  shall  clearly  and 
conspicuously   disclose,    in    accordance    with 
reaulations  of  the  Board,  to  any  obligor  in  a 
transaction  subject  to  this  section  the  rights 
of  the  obligor  under  this  section.  The  creditor 
shall  also  provide,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  the  obligor  to  exercise  his  right  to 
rescind     any     transaction    subject     to     this 
section. 

"(b)  When  an  obligor  exercises  his  right 
to  rescind  under  subsection  (a),  he  is  not 
liable  for  any  finance  or  other  charge,  and 
any  security  Interest  given  by  the  obligor  be- 
comes void  upon  such  a  rescission.  Within 
10  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  of  rescission, 
the  creditor  shall  return  to  the  obligor  any 
money  or  property  given  as  earnest  money, 
downpayment,  or  otherwise,  and  shall  take 
any  action  necessary  or  appropriate  to  reflect 
the  termination  of  any  security  Interest 
created  under  the  transaction.  If  the  creditor 
has  delivered  any  property  to  the  obligor,  the 
obligor  may  retain  possession  of  it.  Upon  the 
performance  of  the  creditor's  obligations  tm- 
der this  section,  the  obligor  shall  tender  the 
property  to  the  creditor,  except  that  If  return 
of  the  property  In  kind  would  be  impractica- 
ble or  Inequitable,  the  obligor  shall  tender  Its 
reasonable  valpe.  Tender  shall  be  made  at 
the  location  of  the  property  or  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  obligor,  at  the  option  of  the 
obligor.  If  the  creditor  does  not  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property  within  ten  days  after 
tender  by  the  obligor,  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty vests  in  the  obhgor  without  obligation 
on  his  part  to  pay  for  it. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  rule  of  evidence, 
written  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  any 
disclosures  required  under  this  title  by  a  per- 
son to  whom  a  statement  is  required  to  be 
given  pursuant  to  this  sect^n  does  no  more 
than  create  a  rebuttable  presumption  of  de- 
liverv  thereof. 

"(d)  The  Board  may.  if  it  finds  that  such 
action  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  home- 
owners to  meet  bona  fide  personal  financial 
emergencies,  prescribe  regulations  authoriz- 
ing the  modification  or  waiver  of  any  rights 
created  under  this  section  to  the  extent  and 
under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  those 
regulations. 


"(el    This  .section   does  not  apply    lo   the 
creation  or  retention  of  a  first  lien  again.st 
a  dwelling  to  finance  the  acquisition  ol  that 
dwelling. 
•■5  126.  Content  of  periodic  statements 

"If  a  creditor  tran.sm'ts  periodic  si.itcments 
in  connection  with  any  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit  other  than  under  an  open  end 
consumer  credit  plan,  then  each  of  those 
statemenls  .shall  be  .-^et  forth  each  of  the  fol- 
lowlnp  itont.s: 

"111  The  annual  percent  ipe  rale  ol  the 
lolal  tinaiice  charge. 

"i2)  The  date  by  whlcl\  or  the  period  iif 
any)  within  which,  payniont  must  be  made 
in  Older  10  avoid  additional  finance  charges 
or  other  charges.  .« 

"(3)  Such  of  the  items  ^el  Uirth  m  ^*clion 
127ib)  as  the  Board  may  by  rcgulaiion  re- 
<iutre  a.s  appropriate  lo  the  terms  and  coikIi- 
lions  under  which  the  exlonslon  uf  ^redit  in 
ciuesllon  is  made. 
■?  127.  Open  end  consumer  credit  plans 

"  ( a )  Before  opening  any  account  under  an 
open  end  consumer  credit  plan,  ihe  creditor 
shall  disclose  to  the  person  lo  whom  credit 
is  to  be  extended  each  of  the  following  itemsr 
to  the  extent  applicable: 

■•(  1 )  nie  conditions  tinder  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  Imposed,  Including  the  lime 
period.  If  any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge. 

"(2)  The  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  u  finance  charge  will  be  Im- 
posed. 

"(3)  The  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  iMiance  charge,  including  any 
minimum  fixe^i/mount  Imposed  as  a  finance 

charge.  \ 

•  '(4)  Where  one  or  more  periodic  rales 
may  be  used  to  compute  the  finance  charge, 
each  such  rate,  the  range  of  balances  to 
which  It  is  applicable,  and  the  corresponding 
nominal  annual  percentage  rate  determined 
by  multiplying  the  periodic  rate  by  the 
number  of  periods  In  a  year. 
"(5)  If  the  creditor  so  elects, 
"(A)  the  average  effective  annual  percent- 
age rate  of  return  received  irom  accounts 
under  the  plan  f'lr  a  representative  jjenod 
of  time;  or 

■'(B)  whenever  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  computation  of  a  rate  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  would  not  "oe  feasible  or 
practical,  or  would  be  misleading  or  mean- 
ingless, a  ijrojected  rate  of  return  to  be  re- 
ceived from  accounts  under  the  plan. 
The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations,  con- 
sistent with  commonly  accepted  standards 
for  accounting  or  statistical  procedures,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  The  conditions  under  which  any 
other  charges  may  be  imposed,  and  the 
method  by  which  they  will  be  determined. 
"(7)  The  conditions  under  which  the 
creditor  may  retain  or  acquire  any  security 
interest  in  any  property  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  credit  extended  under  the  plan, 
and  a  description  of  the  interest  or  interests 
which  mav  be  no  retained  or  acquired. 

"(b)  Tlie  creditor  of  any  account  iT^der 
an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan  shall 
transmit  to  the  obligor,  for  each  billing  cycle 
at  the  end  of  which  there  Is  an  outstanding 
balance  in  that  account  or  with  respect  to 
which  a  finance  charge  is  imposed,  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  each  of  the  following 
Items  to  the  extent  applicable: 

•  (1)  The  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  statement 
period. 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period,  and,  if  a 
purchase  was  involved,  a  brief  identification 
(unless  previously  furnished)  of  the  goods 
or  services  purchased. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  period.'* 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  finance  charge 
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added    to    the    account  during    the    period. 
Itemized  to  sho*  theMmounts.  If  any.  due  to 
the  application  of  percentage  rates  and  thev 
amount,  If  any.  Imposed^  as  a  minimum  or 
fixed  charge. 

■■  ( 5 )  Where  one  or  more  periodic  rates  may 
be  used  to  compute  the  finance  charge,  each 
such  rate,  the  range  of-  balances  to  which  It 
is  applicable^  and.  unless  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  (determined  under  section  107 
(ai  (2)  I  Is  required  to  be  disclosed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 6 1 .  the  correspondlni;  nominal 
annual  percentage  rate  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  periodic  rate  by  the  number  of 
periods  in  .a  year. 

"(6i    Where   the  total   finance   charge  ex- 
ceeds 50  cents  for  a  monthly  or  longer  billing 
cycle,  or  the  pro  rata  part  of  50  cents  for  a 
billing  cycle  shorter  than  monthly,  the  total 
finance  charge  expressed  ns  an  .annual  per- 
centage rate   (determined  under  section   107  > 
(a I  (2 1  ).  except  that  if  the  finance  charge  is  ^ 
the  sum  of  two  or  more  products  of  a  rate 
times  a  portion  of  the  balance,  the  creditor  ■ 
may.   In  lieu  of '.dlscloeing  a  single  rate  for 
the  total  charge,  disclose  each  such  rate  ex- 
'  pressed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate,  and  the  ■ 
pnrt  ot  the  balance  to  which  it  is  applicable.  ' 

"(7i  Ai  the  election  of  the  creditor,  the 
average  effective  annual  percentage  rate  of 
return  (or  the  projected  ratei  under  the  plan 
as  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  |5). 

"(8 1  The  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was  computed  and  a  statement  of  how 
the  balance  was  determined.  If  the  balance. 
Is  determined  without  first  deducting  all* 
credits  during  the  period,  that  fact.and  the! 
amount  of  such  payments  shall  also  be  dls- ' 
closed. 

••|9)  The  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac-i 
count  at  the  end  of  the  period.  J 

"(lOl  The  date  by  which,  or  the  period  (If.' 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made> 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges.  . 

"(CI  In  the  case  of  any  open  end  consumer, 
credit  plan  in  existence  on  the  effective  datel 
of  this  subsection,  the  items  described  In! 
subsection  (airto  the  extent  applicable,  shall! 
be  disclosed  In  a  notice  mailed  or  delivered; 
to  the  obligor  not  later  than  thirty  days  after| 
that  date. 
•■§  128.  Sales  not  under  open  end  credit  plans, 

"(a I  In  connection  with  each  consumer 
credit  sale  not  under  an  open  end  credit  plan, 
the  creditor  shall  disclose  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Items  which  is  applicable: 

■•(  1 )  The  cash  price  of  the  property  or  serv-. 
Ice  purchased.  j 

"(2)  The  sum  of  any  amounts  credited  as 
d  jwnpayment  (including  any  trade-in  i. 

(31  The  difference  between  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  amount 
referred  to  in  paragraph  i2i . 

"(4i  AU  other  charges,  individually  item-; 
Ized,  which  are  included  in  the  amount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge.* 

"(5 1  The  total  amount  to  be  finaiiced  (the  ,' 
sum  pt  the  ainount  described  in  paragraph  • 
(31  plus  the  amount  described  In  paragraph  ; 
(4)).  l 

"1 6 1    Except    in    the   ca^e   of   a   sale   of    a  i 
dwelling,  the  amount  of  tlie  finance  charge, 
wtuch  may  in  whole  or  in  part  be  designated 
as   a   time-price   differential   or   any   similar  , 
term  to  the  extent  applicable.  I 

■■(7)    The  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  ) 
annual  percentage  rate  except  in  the  case  of 
a  finance  charge. 

"(A)  which  does  not  exceed  $5  and  Is  appli- 
cable to  an  amount  financed  not  exceeding 
$75,  or 

•■(Bi  which  does -not  exceed  $7.50  and  is 
applicable  to  an  amount  financed  exceeding 
$75. 

A  creditor  may  not  divide  a  consumer  credit 
sale  into  two  or  more  sales  to  avoid  the  dis- 
closure of  an  annual  percentage  rate  pur- 
stiant  to  this  paragi^ph. 

"(8)  The  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness. 


■'(9)  The  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  In  the  event  of  late  payments. 

"(10)  A  description  of  any  security  interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired  by  the 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit,  and  a  clear  identification  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  interest  relates. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Chapter,  the  disclosures  required  under  sub- 
jection (a I  shall  be  made  before  the  credit 
is  exten<jed.  and  may  be  made  by  disclosing 
ihe  information  in  the  contract  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the 
purchaser. 

"(c)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  purchase  order 
by  mall  or  telephone  without  personal 
soUcit.itlon,  and  the  cash  price  and  the  de- 
ferred payment  price  and  the  terms  of 
financing,  including  the  annual  [jercentage 
rate,  are  set  forth  in  the  creditor's  catalog  or 
other  printed  material  distributed  to  the  pub- 
lic, thwi  the  dL=;clnsures  required  under  sub- 
Fcctlon  (a)  may  be  made  at  any  time  not 
later  than  the  date  the  first  payment  is  due, 

"(d)  If  a  consumer  credit  .sale  is  one  of  a 
series  of  consumer  credit  sales  transactions 
made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  providing 
for  the  addition  of  the  deferred  payment 
price  of  that  sale  to  an  existing  outstanding 
balance,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  credit 
is  extended  has  approved  in  writing  both  the 
annual  percentage  rate  or  rates  and  the 
method  of  computing  the  finance  charge  or 
charges,  and  the  creditor  retains  no  security 
interest  in  any  property  as  to  which  he  has 
received  payments  aggregating  the  amount  of 
the  sales  price  Including  any  finance  charges 
attributable  thereto,  then  the  disclosure  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  for  the  par* 
tlcular  sale  may  be  made  at  any  time  not 
later  than  the  date  the  first  payment  for 
that  sale  is  due.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  items  purchased  on 
different  dates,  the  first  purchased  shall  be 
deemed  first  paid  for.  and  in  the  case  of 
items  purchased  on  the  same  date,  the  lowest 
priced  sjiall  be  deemed  first  paid  for. 
"5  129.  Consumer  loans  not  under  open  end 
credit  plans 

"(a)  Any  creditor  making  a  consumer  loan 
or  otherwise  extending  consumer  credit  in  a 
transaction  which  is  neither  a  consumer 
credit  sale  nor  imder  an  open  end  con- 
sumer credit  plan  shall  disclose  each  of 
the  following  items,  to  the  extent  applicable: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  credit  of  which  the 
obligor  will  have  the  actual  use,  or  which  Is 
or  will  be  paid  to  him  or  for  his  account  or 
to  another  person  on  his  behalf. 

"(2)  All  charges,  individually  Itemized, 
which  are  included  In  the  amount  of  credit 
extended  but  which  are  not  part  of  the  fi- 
nance charge. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  plus  the  amounts  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  ) . 

"(4)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  loan  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  a  dwelling  and  made  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  that  dwelling,  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge. 

"(5)  The  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate  except  in  the  case  of 
a  finance  charge. 

"  ( A  i  which  does  not  exceed  $5  and  is  appli- 
cable to  an  extension  of  consiuner  credit  not 
exceeding  $75,  or 

"(B)  which  does  not  exceed  $7.50  and  Is 
applicable  to  an  extension  of  consumer 
credit  exceeding  $75, 

A  creditor  may  not  divide  an  extension  of 
credit  into  two  or  more  transactions  to  avoid 
the  disclosure  of  an  annual  percentage  rate 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  The  number,  amount,  and  the  due 
dates  or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  re- 
pay the  indebtedness. 

"(7)  The  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  In  the  event  of  late  payments. 

"(8)  A  description  of  any  security  interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired   by  the 


creditor  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit,  and  a  clear  identification  of  the 
property  to  which  the  security  Interest 
relates. 

"(bi  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
ch.ipter,  the  disclosures  required  by  sub- 
section (ai  shall  be  made  before  the  credit  is 
extended,  and  may  be  made  by  disclosing 
the  information  in  the  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the 
obligor. 

"(C)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  request  for  an 
extension  of  credit  by  mail  or  telephone 
without  personal  solicitation  and  the  terms 
of  financing,  including  ihe  annual  percent- 
age rate  for  representative  amounts  of 
credit,  are  set  forth  in  the  creditor's  printed 
material  distributed  to  the  public,  or  In  the 
contract  of  loan  or  other  printed  material 
delivered  to  the  obligor,  then  the  disclosures 
required  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
at  any  time  not  later  than  the  date  the 
first  payment  is  due. 
■•§  130.  Civil  liability 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  in  connection 
with  any  consimier  credit  transaction  to  dis- 
close to  any  person  any  information  required 
under  this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  to  that 
person  is  liable  to  that  person  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of 

"(1)  twice  the  amount  of  the  finance 
charge  in  connection  with  the  transaction, 
except  that  the  liability  xinder  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater 
than  SI. 000:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(bi  A  creditor  has  no  liability  under  this 
section  if  within  fifteen  days  after  discover- 
ing an  error,  and  prior  to  the  institution  of 
an  action  under  this  section  or  the  receipt 
of  written  notice  of  the  error,  the  creditor 
notifies  the  person  concerned  of  the  error  and 
makes  whatever  adjustments  in  the  appro- 
priate account  are  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  person  will  not  be  required  to  pay  a 
finance  charge  in  excess  of  the  amount  or 
percentage  rate  actually  disclosed. 

"(c)  A  creditor  may  not  be  held  liable  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  section  for  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  if  the  creditor  shov.-s 
by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  the 
violation  was  not  intentional  and  resulted 
from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstanding 
the  maintenance  of  procedures  reasonably 
adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

"id)  Any  action  which  may  be  brought  un- 
der this  section  against  the  original  creditor 
in  any  credit  transaction  involving  a  secu- 
rity Interest  in  real  property  may  be  main- 
tained against  any  subsequent  assignee  of 
the  original  creditor  where  tlie  assignee.  Its 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  were  in  a  continuing 
business  relationship  with  the  original  cred- 
itor either  at  the  time  the  credit  was  ex- 
tended or  at  the  time  of  the  assignment, 
unless  the  .'issignment  w.-is  involuntary,  or 
the  assignee  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  it  did  not  have  reasonab;e 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  original  creditor 
was  engaged  in  violations  of  this  chapter, 
and  that  it  maintained  procedures  reason- 
ably adapted  to  apprise  it  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  violations. 

"(e)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  In  any  other  covirt  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

"5  131.  Written  acknowledgment  as  proof  of 
receipt 
"Except  as  provided  In  section  125(c)  and 
except  in  the  case  of  actions  brought  under 
section  130(d).  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
by  or  against  any  subsequent  assignee  of  the 
original  creditor  without  knowledge  to  the 
contrary  by  the  assignee  when  he  acquires 
the   obligation,   written  acknowledgment   of 
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receipt  by  a  person  to  whom  a  statement  is 
required  to  be  given  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  delivery 
thereof  and,  unless  the  violation  la  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  statement,  of  compliance 
with  this  chapter.  This  section  does  not 
affect  the  rights  of  the  obligor  in  any  action 
against  the  original  creditor. 

"CHAPTER    3 CREDIT    ADVERTISING 

"Sec 

"141,  Catalogs  and  multiple-page  advertise- 
ments, 
"142.  Advertising  of  downpayments  and  in- 
stallments. 
"143.  Advertising  of  open  end  credit  plans. 
"144.  Advertising  of  credit  other  than  open 

end  plans. 
"145.  Nonliability  of  media. 
"§  141.  Catalogs  and  multiple-page  advertise- 
ments 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  cata- 
log   or    other    multiple-page    advertisement 
shall  be  considered  a  single  advertisement  If 
it  clearly  and  conspicuously  displays  a  credit 
terms   table   on   which   the    information   re- 
quired  to   be   stated   under   this   chapter   is 
clearly  set  forth. 

"§  142.  Advertising  of  downpayments  and  in- 
stallments 
"No    advertisement    to    aid,    promote,    or 
assist  directly  or  indirectly  any  extension  of 
consumer  credit  m;^y  state 

"(1)  that  a  specific  periodic  consumer 
credit  amount  or  installment  amount  can  be 
arranged,  unless  the  creditor  usually  and 
customarily  arranges  credit  payments  or 
installments  for  that  period  and  in  that 
amount. 

"(2)  that  a  specified  downpayment  is  re- 
quired in  connection  with  any  extension  of 
consumer  credit,  unless  the  creditor  usually 
and  customarily  arranges  downpayments  in 
that  amount. 
"§  143.  Advertising  of  open  end  credit  plans 

"No  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or  assist 
directly  or  indirectly  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit  under  an  open  end  credit  plan 
may  set  forth  any  of  the  specific  terms  of 
that  plan  or  the  appropriate  rate  determined 
under  section  127(a)  (5)  unless  it  also  clearly 
and  conspicuously  sets  forth  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

"(1)  The  time  period,  if  any,  within  which 
any  credit  extended  may  be  repaid  without 
Incurring  a  finance  charge. 

"(2)  The  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed.  ' 

"(3)  The  method  of  determining  the 
amoimt  of  the  unance  charge,  including  any 
mlnimtim  or  fixed  amount  imposed  as  a 
finance  charge. 

"(4)  Where  periodic  rates  may  be  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge,  the  periodic 
rates  expressed  as  annual  percentage  rates. 
"(5)  Such  other  or  additional  information 
for  the  advertising  of  open  end  credit  plans 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  require  to 
provide  for  adequate  comparison  of  credit 
costs  as  between  different  types  of  open  end 
credit  plans. 

"§  144.  Advertising  of  credit  other  than  open 
end  plans 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
this  section  applies  to  any  advertisement  to 
aid,  promote,  or  assist  directly  or  indirectly 
any  consumer  credit  sale,  loan,  oi  other  ex- 
tension of  credit  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  other  than  an  open  end  credit 
plan. 

■•(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  advertisements  of  residential  real 
estate  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board 
may  by  regtilation  require. 

■•{C)  If  any  advertisement  to  which  this 
section  applies  states  the  rate  of  a  finance 
charge,  the  advertisement  shall  state  the  rate 
of  that  charge  expressed  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

"(d)    II  any  advertisement  to  which  this 
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section  applies  states  the  amount  of  the 
downpavment,  if  any,  the  amount  of  any  in- 
stallment payment,  the  dollar  amount  of  any 
finance  ciiarge,  or  the  number  of  Installments 
or  the  period  of  repayment,  then  the  ^ver- 
lisement  shall  state  all  of  the  following 
items : 

"(l)  The  cash  price  or  the  amount  of  the 
loan  as  applicable. 

"(2)   The  downpayment.  it  any. 
"(3)   The  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay  the 
indebtedness  if  the  credit  is  extended. 

"(4)   The  rate   of   the   finance   charge   ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
"5  145.  Nonliability  of  media 

"There  is  no  liability  under  this  <  hapter  on 
the  part  of  .any  owner  or  personnel,  as  such, 
of  any  medium  in  which  an  adverti.sement 
appears  or  through  which  it  is  disseminated. 

TITLE  II-EXTORTIONATE  CREDIT 
TRANSACTIONS 

'  ::.cc. 

•  201.  Findings  and  purpose. 
■202.  Amendments  to  title  18.  United  States 

Code. 
"203.  Reports  by  Attorney  General. 
•■5201.  Findings  and  purpose 

"(a)  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

•(II  Organized  crime  is  interstate  and  In- 
ternational in  character.  Its  activities  involve 
many  billions  ol  dollars  each  year.  It  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  murders,  willful  in- 
juries to  person  and  property,  corruption  of 
officials,  and  terrorization  of  countless  citi- 
zens. A  substantial  part  of  the  income  of 
organized  crime  is  generated  by  extortionate 
credit  transactions. 

"(2)  Extortionate  credit  transactions  are 
characterized  by  the  use.  or  the  express  or 
implicit  threat  of  the  use,  of  violence  or  other 
criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  person, 
reputation,  or  property  as  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing repayment.  Among  the  factors  which 
have  rendered  past  efforts  at  prosecution 
almost  wholly  Ineffective  has  been  the  exist- 
ence of  exclusionary  rules  of  evidence 
stricter  than  necessary  for  liie  protection  of 
constitutional  rights. 

"(3)  Extortionate  credit  transacUons  are 
carried  on  to  a  substantial  extent  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  and  through  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  of  such  com- 
merce. Even  where  extortionate  credit  trans- 
actions are  ptirelv  Intrastate  In  character, 
they  nevertheless"  directly  affect  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

••(4)  Extortionate  credit  transactions  di- 
rectly Impair  the  effectiveness  and  frtistrate 
the  purposes  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 

••(b)  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  stated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  the  Con- 
gress determines  that  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 42  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carr\1ng  into  execution  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  and  to  establish 
uniform  and  effective  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy. 

"S  202.  Amendments  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code 
"(a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
chapter  Immediately  after  chapter  41 
thereof:  • 


"  'CHAPTER     4  2 EXTORTIONATE     CKEBrT 

TRANSACTIONS 

**  'Sec 

"'891.  Definitions  and  rxiles  of  construction. 

"'  '892.  Making    extortionate     extensions    of 

credit. 
"  '893.  Financing  extortionate  extensions  of 

credit. 
"  '894.  Collection  of  extensions  of  credit  by 

extortionate  means. 
"  '895.  Immunity  of  •witnesses. 
■•  '896.  Effect  on  State  laws. 


"  •§  891.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction 
••  For  Uie  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
••  '(1)  To  extend  credit  means  to  make  or 
renew  any  loan,  or  to  enter  into  any  agree-  ^ 
ment.  tacit  or  express,  whereby  the  repay- 
ment or  satisfaction  ot  any  debt  or  claim, 
whether  acknowledged  or  duputed.  valid  or 
Invalid,  and  however  arising,  may  or  will  be 
deferred. 

"(2)  The  term  "creditor",  with  reference 
to  any  given  extension  of  credit,  refers  to  any 
person  making  that  extension  of  credit,  or 
to  any  person  claiming  by.  under,  or  through 
any  person  maklns  tliat  extension  ot  credit. 
"  "(3)  Tlic  term  "debtor",  with  reference  to 
any  given  extension  of  credit,  refers  to  any 
person  to  whom  that  extension  of  credit  is 
made,  or  to  any  person  who  guiLrantees  the 
repiiyment  of  that  extension  ot  credit,  «r  in 
any  manner  undertakes  to  indemnify  the 
creditor  ;igalnst  loss  resulting  from^the  fail- 
ure of  any  person  to  whom  that  cxtenilon  ol 
credit  is  nKUle  to  repay  the  same. 

•"(4)  Tlie  repayment  of  any  extension  of 
credit  Includes  the  repayment.  siitUf action, 
or  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  debt 
or  claim,  acknowledged  or  disputed,  valid  or 
invalid,  resulting  from  or  In  connection  with 
that  extension  of  credit. 

"'(5)  To  collect  an  extension  of  credit 
means  to  induce  in  any  way  any  person  to 
make  repayment  thereof. 

"•(6)  An  extortlon.ate  extension  of  credit 
is  anv  extension  of  credit  with  respect  to 
which  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  creditor 
and  the  debtor  at  the  time  it  is  made  that 
delay  in  making  repayment  or  failure  to 
make  repayment  could  result  In  the  use  ol 
violence  or  other  criminal  means  to  cause 
harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or  property 
of  .'uiy  person . 

•■  '(7)  An  extortionate  means  is  any  means 
which  involves  the  use.  or  an  express  or 
implicit  threat  of  use.  of  violence  or  other 
criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the  person, 
reputation,  or  property  of  any  person 

•"(8)  Tl-\e  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  territories  and  possessions 
of   the   United   States.  » 

•"(9)  suite  law.  including  conflict  of  laws 
rules,  governing  the  enforceability  through 
civil  Judicial  processes  of  repayment  of  any 
extension  of  credit  or  the  performance  ol 
any  promise  given  in  consideration  thereof 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed.  This  paragraph 
does  not  impair  any  authority  which  any 
court  would  otherwise  have  to  take  Judicial 
notice  of  any  matter  of  State  law. 
■•  '5  892.  Making  extortionate  extensions  of 
credit 
■••(a)  Whoever  noakes  any  extortionate 
extension  of  credit,  or  conspires,  to  do  so, 
shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

'••{b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  it  is  shown  that  all  of  the  following 
factors  were  present  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  credit  in  question,  there  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  extension  of 
credit  was  extortionate,  but  this  subsection 
is  nonexcltisive  and  in  no  way  limits  the 
effect  or  applicability  of  subsection  (a)  : 

"'(1)  The  repayment  of  the  extension  of 
credit,  or  the  performance  of  any  promise 
given  in  consideration  thereof,  would  be  un- 
enforceable, through  civil  judicial  processes 
against  the  debtor. 

"■(A)  In  the  Jurisdiction  within  which 
the  debtor,  if  a  natural  person,  resided  or 
"■(B)  in  every  Jurisdiction  within  which 
the  debtor,  if  other  than  a  natural  person, 
was  incorporated  or  qualified  to  do  business 
at  the  time  the  extension  of  credit  was  made. 
•'  "(2)  Tlie  extension  of  credit  was  made  at 
a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  an  annual  rate 
of  45  per  centum  calculated  according  to  the 
actuarial  method  of  allocating  payments 
made  on  a  debt  between  principal  and  in- 
terest, pursuant  to  which  a  payment  is  ap- 
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plied  first  to  the  accumulated  Interest  and 
the  balance  U  applied  to  the  unpaid 
principal. 

■  'i3)  At  the  time  the  extension  of  credit 
was  made,  the  debtor  reasonably  believed 
that  either 

•'   (A)   one  or  more  extensions  of  credit  by 
the  creditor  had  been  collected  or  attempted^ 
to  be  collected  by  eAortlonate  means,  or  the 
nonrepayment  thereof  had  been  punished  by 
extortionate  means:  or 

■'•(B)  the  creditor  had  a  reputation  for  the 
use  of  extortionate  means  to  collect  exten- 
sions of  credit  or  to  punish  the  nonrepay- 
ment thereof. 

••■(4i  Upon  the  making  of  the  extension 
of  credit,  the  total  of  the  extensions  of  credit 
by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  then  outstand- 
ing. Including  any  unpaid  interest  or  similar 
charges,  exceeded  9100. 

"  'lO  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  evidence  has  been  Introduced  tend- 
ing to  show  the  existence  of  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances described  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
or  (b)  (2).  and  direct  evidence  of  the  actual 
belief  of  the  debtor  .ts  to  the  creditor's  col- 
lection practices  is  not  available,  then  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  understanding 
or  the  dBbtoV  and  the  creditor  at  the  time 
the  extension  of  credit  was  made,  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion  allow  evidence  to  be 
introduced  tending  to  show  the  reputation 
as  to  collection  practices  of  the  creditor  in 
any  community  of  which  the  debtor  was  a 
member  at  the  time  of  the  extension. 
"'5  893.  Financing  extortionate  e.xtensions ' 
of  credit  , 

'  Whoever  willfully  advances  money  or) 
property,  whether  as  a  gift,  as  a  loan,  as  ani 
'.nvestment.  pursuant  to  a  partnership  on 
profit-sharing  agreement,  or  otherwise,  to 
any  person,  with  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  intention  of  that  person 
to  use  the  money  or  property  so  advanced 
clirect'.y  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  mak-i 
ma;  extortionate  extensions  of  credit,  shall 
be  flned  not  more  than  S  10.000  or  an  amount 
not  exceeding  twice  the  value  of  the  money 
or  property  so  advanced,  whichever  i«. 
greater,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  mor^ 
"..lan  20  years,  or  both.  j 

"  '5  894     Col.ection    of    extensions    of    credit 
by  extortionate  means  | 

"lai    Whoever  knowingly   participates  1:^  . 
.^ny  way.  or  conspires  to  do  so,  in  the  use  ol 
any  extortionate  means 

"  '  ( 1 )  to  collect  or  attempt  to  collect  any 
extension  of  credit,  or 

■'i2)  to  punish  any  person  for  the  noq- 
repayment  thereof, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  irri- 
prlsoned  n-t  more  than  20  years,  or  both.    , 

"ibi  In  .iny  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  showing  an  implicit 
threat  as  a  means  of  collection,  evidence  may 
be  introduced  tending  to  show  that  one  or 
more  extensions  of  credit  by  the  credlt{»r 
were,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  agairj^t 
whom  the  implicit  threat  was  alleged  to  have 
been  made,  collected  or  attempted  to  be 
collected  by  extortionate  means  or  that  the 
nonrepayment  thereof  was  punished  by  8x-« 
tortionate  means.  ; 

"  '  I  c  I  In  any  prosecution  under  this  section, 
If  evidence  has  been  Introduced  tending  to 
show  the  existence,  at  the  time  the  extension 
of  credit  in  question  was  made,  of  the  circum- 
stances described  in  section  892  (  b  i  ( 1) ,  or  the 
circumstances  described  in  section  892(b)  (2) , 
and  direct  evidence  of  the  actual  beiief  of  the 
debtor  as  to  the  creditor's  collection  practices 
is  not  available,  then  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  words  or  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, shown  to  have  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  collection,  in  f.act  carried  an  express  or 
Implicit  threat,  the  court  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion allow  evidence  to  be  introduced  tend- 
ing to  show  the  reputation  of  the  defendant 
in  any  community  of  which  the  person 
against  whom  the  alleged  threat  was  made 
was  a  member  at  the  time  of  the  collection  or 
r'^empt  .it  collection. 


"  '5  895.  Inimunlty  of  witnesses 

"  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
Statee  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  witness, 
or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness  In  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  jury  or  court  of  the 
United  States  inv'olving  any  violation  of  this 
ohapter  Is  necesftiry  to  the  public  Interest, 
he.  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  ills  designated  representative,  may 
make  application  to  the  court  that  the  wit- 
ness be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  order  of  the  court  the  witness 
shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from 
producing  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But 
ho  such  witness  may  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penally  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
hccount  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  Is  compelled,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privilege  against  self-lncrlml- 
Jiatlon,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor 
may  testimony  so  compelled  be  used  as  evl- 
rdence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against  him 
in  any  court,  except  a  prosecution  for  [>erjury 
or  contempt  committed  while  giving  testi- 
mony Of  producing  evidence  under  (X>m- 
pulslon  as  provided  In  this  section. 
"  •§  896    Effect  on  State  laws 

"  'This  chapter  does  not  preempt  any  field 
of  law  with  respect  to  which  State  legislation 
would  be  permissible  in  the  absence  of  this 
chapter.  No  law  of  any  State  which  would 
be  valid  in  the  absence  of  this  chapter  may 
be  held  invalid  or  inapplicable  by  virtue  of 
the  existence  of  this  chapter,  and  no  ofiBcer. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  State  may 
be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  chapter  of  any 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  it 
would  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of 
this  chapter.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  chapters  captioned  'Part 
I — Crimes'  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
insertlrig 

"  ■4'2.  Extortionate  credit  transactions.-  891' 
immediately  above 

"  43.  False  personation 911'. 

"5  203.  Reports  by  Attorney  General 

The  Attorney  General  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  of  the  activities  of 
the  DepartnSent  of  Justice  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  chapter  42  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.      ^ 

'•TirtE  ni— RESTRICTION    ON   GARNISH- 
MENT 
"Sec. 

"301.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"302.  Definitions. 
"303.  Restriction  on  garnishment. 
"304.  Restriction  on  discharge  from  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  garnishment. 
"305.  Exemptldn  for  State-regulated  garnish- 
ments. 
"306.  Enforcement  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
"307.  Effect  on  State  laws. 
"$  301.  Findings  and  purpose 
"(a)  The  Congress  finds: 
"( 1 1  The  unrestricted  garnishment  of  com- 
pensation due  for  personal  services  encour- 
ages the  making  of  predatory  extensions  of 
credit.     Siich     extensions     of     credit     divert 
money   into  excessive  credit   payments   and 
thereby  Ijinder  the  production  and   floiy  of 
goods  in  Interstate  commerce. 

"(2)  The  application  of  garnishment  as  a 
creditors'  remedy  frequently  results  in  loss 
of  employment  by  the  debtor,  and  the  re- 
sulting disruption  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  consumption  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial   burden    on    interstate    commerce. 

"i3i  The  great  disparities  among  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  relating  to  garnish- 
ment have.  In  effect,  destroyed  the  uni- 
formity of  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  frus- 
trated the  purposes  thereof  in  many  areas  of 
the  country. 


"(b)  On  the  basis  of  the  fladlngs  stated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Con- 
gress determines  that  the  provisions  of  this 
title  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  establish  uniform  bankruptcy  laws. 

"§  302.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
'(a  I  The  term  earnings'  means  compen- 
sation paid  or  payable  for  personal  services, 
whether  denominated  as  Vvages.  salary,  com- 
mission, bonus,  or  otherwise,  and  Includes 
periodic  payments  pursuant  to  a  pension  or 
retirement  program 

"(b)  The  term  'disposable  earnings'  mean.s 
that  part  of  the  earnings  of  any  Individual 
remaining  after  the  deduction  from  those 
earnings  of  any  amounts  required  by  law 
to  be  withheld. 

"(3)    The   term   'garnishment'   means   any 
legal  or  equitable  procedure  through  which 
the  earnings  of  any  individual  are  required 
to  be  withheld  for  payment  of  any  debt. 
"5  303.  Restrictions  on  garnishment 

"(ai  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bi 
and  in  section  305,  the  maximum  part  of 
the  aggregate  disposable  earnings  of  an  In- 
dividual for  any  workweek  which  is  sub- 
jected to  garnishment  may  not  exceed 

"(II  25  per  centum  of  his  disposable  earn- 
ings for  that  week,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  by  which  his  disposable 
earnings  for  that  week  exceed  thirty  times 
the  Federal  minimum  hourly  wage  pre- 
scribed by  section  6(a)  ( 1 1  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  In  effect  at  the  time 
the  earnings  are  payable. 
whichever  Is  less.  In  the  case  of  earnings  for 
any  pay  period  other  than  a  week,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
a  multiple  of  the  Federal  minimum  hourly 
wage  equivalent  in  effect  to  that  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(bi  The  restrictions  of  subsection  (a)  do 
not  apply  In  the  case  of 

"(ll  any  order  of  any  court  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  person. 

"(2)  any  order  of  any  cotirt  of  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

"(3)  any  debt  due  for  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral tax. 

"(c)  No  court  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  may  make,  execute,  or  enforce  any  order 
or  process  in  violation  of  this  section. 

"5  304.  Restriction    on    discharge    from    em- 
ployment by  reason  of  garnishment 

"(a)  No  employer  may  discharge  any  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  earn- 
ings have  been  .subjected  to  garnishment  for 
any  one  indebtedness. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"§  305.  Exemption    for    State-regulated    gar- 
nishments 

"The  Secretary  of  Lribor  may  by  regulation 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  303(a) 
garnishments  issued  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  if  he  determines  that  the  laws  of  that 
State  provide  restrictions  on  garnishment 
which  are  substantially  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided in  section  303(a). 
"§  306.  Enforcement  by  Secretary  of  Labor 

"The   Secretary   of   Labor,   acting   through 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  X)epart- 
ment  of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  title, 
"§  307.  Effect  on  State  laws 

"This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  or  affect, 
or  exempt  any  person  from  complying  with, 
the  laws  of  any  State 

"(1)  prohibiting  garnishments  or  provid- 
ing for  more  limited  garnishments  than  are 
allowed  under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  any  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  earn- 
ings have  been  subjected  to  garnishment  for 
m^re  thita  one  Indebtedness. 
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■TITLE    rV— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 

CONSUMER  FINANCE 
"Sec. 

"401,  Establishment. 
•■402.  Membership  of  the  Commission. 
•■403.  Compensation  of  members. 
■■404.  Duties  of  the  Commission. 
•405.  Powers  of  the  Commi.ssion. 
"406.  Administrative  arrangements. 
-407.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"5  401.  Establishment 

•'There  Is  established  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  referred 
to  m  this  title  as  the    Commission'. 
"§  402.  Membership  of  the  Commission 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members,  of  whom 

"(1)  three  are  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

"(2)  three  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(3)  three  are  persons  not  employed  in  a 
full-time  capacity  by  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  Chairman. 

••(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  does 
not  affect  its  powers  and  may  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

"(c)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 
"§  403.  Compensation  of  members 

"(a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  .^^erve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  may  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  upon  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  rrtmbursed  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Uuer- 
mltteritly. 
"§  404.  Duties  of  the  Commission 

"(ai  The  Commission  shall  study  and  ap- 
praise the  functioning  and  structure  of  the 
consumer  finance  industry,  ii.s  well  as  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  generally.  Tlie 
Commission,  in  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  shall  include  treat- 
ment of  the  following  topics: 

"(1)  Tlie  adequacy  of  existing  arrange- 
ments to  provide  consumer  credit  at  reason- 
able rates. 

"(2)  The  adequacy  of  existing  supervisory 
and  regulatorv  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
public  from  unfair  practices,  and  insure  the 
informed  use  of  consumer  credit. 

"(3)  The  desirability  of  Federal  chartering 
of  consumer  finance  companies,,  or  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  measures. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  make  Interim 
reports  and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  Its 
findings,  recommendations,  and  conclusions 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971. 
"S  405.  Powers  of  the  Conamisslon 

""(a)  The  Commission,  or  any  three  mem- 
bers thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data  and 
expressions  of  opinion  pertinent  to  the  study. 
In  connection  therewith  the  Commission  is 
authorized  by  majority  vote 

"(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, corporations,  business  firms,  and  in- 
dividuals to  submit  in  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Conunission 
may  prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine. 

"(2)  to  administer  oaths. 
"(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 


tion of  all  documentary  iviUeace  itluung  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties. 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  issued  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  to  invoke  the  lUd  of  lUiy  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Stales  in  requiring 
compliance  with  such  subpena  or  order. 

"(5)  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  i)ower  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  subpara- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  above. 

"(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  .as  arc  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States 

"(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  Umted  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  issued 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  require  directly 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  executive  de- 
partments and  Independent  agencies  of  the 
information  which  the  Commission  deems 
u.stful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  All  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies  of  the 
Government  .shall  cooperate  with  t).e  Com- 
mission and  furnished  all  information  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

■•(d)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  pri- 
vate firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prep- 
aration of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties, 

"(e)  When  the  Conamlssion  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  is 
in  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any 
person.  It  may  pubhsh  the  information  in 
the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use.  except  that  data  and  informa- 
tion which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  person,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by 
the  Commission  or  Its  staff.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  permit  business  firms  or  individuals 
reasonable  access  to  documents  furnished  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying 
those  documents  as  need  may  arise. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any 
of  Its  functions  to  individual  members  of  the 
Commission  or  to  designated  Individuals  on 
its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title. 
S  406.  Administrative  arrangements 

"(a)  The  Commission  may,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service  or  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  executive  director.  The 
executive  director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  shall  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  additional  persoiuiel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  but  no  Individual  so  ap- 
pointed may  receive  compensation  in  excess 
of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  under  the 
General  Schedule. 

"(b)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  may  obtain  serv- 
ices m  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  SlOO  per  diem. 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  its  peisonnel  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  work. 

"(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related   to  budgeting  and 


accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)"  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Adminlstrntor  of  General 
Services.  The  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Admlnistrntlon  for  the  collection  ot 
Indebtedness  of  jjcrsonnel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  apply  to  the  collection  of 
erroneous  i)ayments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
that  Administration  for  the  •administrative 
control  ol  funds  apply  to  appropriations  ol 
the  Commission. 

"(e)   Ninety   days  after  submission  of   Us 
final  report,  as  provided   in  section  404(b), 
the  Commls.slon  .shall  cease  to  exist. 
••;  407.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"There  arc  authorized  to  be  uppropri.-ited 
such  sums  not  In  excess  of  $1,500,000  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  jirovlslons  ..f 
this  title.  Any  money  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  to  the  Commission  until  the 
date  of  its  expiration,  as  fixed  by  bcction 
406(e). 

•TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
•■Sec. 

•'501.  Severability. 
"502.  Captions  and  catchllnes  for  reference 

only. 
•■503.  Grammatical  usages. 
"504.  Elfectlvc  dates. 
"§  501.  Severability 

"If  a  provision  enacted  by  this  Act  is  held 
invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  iire  bevernble 
from  the  invalid  provision  remain  in  effect. 
If   a  provision  enacted   by   this  Act  Is   held,  ^ 
Invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its  applications,  the 
provision  remains  in  effect  in  all  valid  ap- 
pUcatlons  that  are  severable  from  the  Invalid 
application  or  applications. 
"§  502.  Captions  and  catchllnes  for  reference 
only 
"Captions    and    catchllnes    are    Intended 
solely  its  aids  to  convenient  relcrence,  and  no 
inference   as   to   the   legislative   intent   with 
respect  to  any  provision  enacted  by  this  Act 
may  be  drawn  from  them. 
"S  503.  Grammaftcal  usages 
"In  this  Act: 

"(1)  Tlie  word  'toay'  is  used  to  indicate 
that  an  action  either  Is  authorized  or  is  per- 
mitted. .    .,     . 

"(2)  "nie  word  'shall'  is  used  to  Indicate 
that  an  action  Is  both  authorized  and  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  The  phrase  'may  not'  Is  used  to  in- 
dicate that  an  action  Is  both  unauthorized 
and  forbidden. 

"(4)   Rules  of  law  are  stated  In  the  indic- 
ative mood. 
•■5  504.  Effective  dates 

" (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  take  effect  upon  enact- 

"(b)  Chapters  2  and  3  of  title  I  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1969.  ,^^„,. 

"(c)   Title  III  takes  effect  on  July  1,  1970. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman. 
Wn-LiAM  A.  Barrett, 

LEONOR    K.   Stn-LIVAN. 
Henrt  S.  REtJSS, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

WlLLLAM  S.  MOOBHEAD. 
WiLXlAM  B.  WlDNALL, 
PAfL  A.  FiNO, 

Florence  P.  Dwter. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Spaekman. 
Wn-LIAM  Proxmibk, 
EDi.jrND  S.  MUSKIE, 

WALLAcr  F.  Bennett. 

BOUSKE  B.  HICKENEOOPER. 

^fanager3  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendxnenta  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  5)  to  assist  In  the 
promotion  of  economic  stabilization  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  finance  charges 
in  connection  with  extension  of  credit,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying  conference   report: 

This  conference  report  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  and  arduous  struggle.  The 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
on  December  13.  1967,  reported  favorably  on 
the  Sullivan  bill.  H.R.  11601,  which  passed 
the  House  overwhelmingly  on  February  1, 
1968.  Tlie  House  then  took  up  S.  5,  struck 
all  after  the  enilctlng  clause.  Inserted  the 
text  of  the  House  bill,  and  returned  It  to  the 
Senate,  which  a^ked  for  a  conference. 

GENtRAL   STATEMENT  , 

All  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  House 
bin  are  retained  in  the  ;vccompanylng  con-i 
ference  report.  In  iiddltlon  to  the  require- 
ment ot-  disclosure  of  credit  costs  In  Indi- 
vidual u-ansactlons,  which  was  all  the  Sen- 
.iie  bill  dealt  with,  the  House  bill  contained 
provisions  relating  to  credit  advertising, 
loansharklng.  and  garnislument.  The  House 
bill  also  provided  for  administrative  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
to" businesses  generally,  and  by  the  special- 
ized regulatory  agencies  with  respect  t(^ 
those  under  their  respettlve  jurisdictions. 
The  House  bill  created  a  study  commission 
on  consumer  credit  generally  with  full  in- 
vestigative powers,  and  directed  it  to  report 
Its  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
In  this  area.  Not  only  does  the  conference 
substitute  retain  all  these  major  affirmative 
provisions:  It  also  omits  or  substantially 
modifies  the  Senate  exemption  for  first 
mortgages  and  the  Senate  exemptions  from 
annual  rate  disclosure.  In  stim,  your  con- 
ferees were  able  substantially  to  sustain  the 
position  of  the  House. 

SHORT   TITLES 

Section  1  of  the  conference  substitute  rei- 
tains  the  "Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act*" 
as  the  short  title  for  the  entire  Act.  as  con- 
tained in  the  Hotise  bill.  Title  I  of  the 
conference  substitute,  dealing  entirely  with 
the  subject  matter  of  S.  5  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  with  the  additional  disclosure  re- 
quirements recommended  by  the  House,  Is 
designated  as  the  "Truth  In  Lending  Act" 
under  section  101  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute. 

TITLE  I — CONSUMER  CREDIT  COST  DISCLOSURE 

First  mortgages 
Section  8(4)  of  the  Senate  Bill  exempted 
first  mortgages  on  real  estate  from  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  There  was  no  cor- 
responding provision  In  the  House  bill.  In 
the  conference  substltxite.  the  total  finance 
charge  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage  is  not 
required  to  be  disclosed  In  connection  with 
a  purchase  money  first  mortgage.  Such  mort- 
gagee are  also  exempted  from  the  requirement 
that  the  creditor  afford  a  3-day  right  of  res- 
cission where  a  Hen  is  placed  on  the  obligors 
dwelling.  First  mortgages  are  subject  to  all 
other  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title, 
and  there  are  no  exemptions  for  other  types 
of  mortgages. 

Property  and  liability  insurance 
Under  section  202(d)  of  the  House-passed 
bin.  all  mandatory  charges  imposed  by  a 
creditor  in  connection  with  an  extension  of 
credit  were  required  to  be  included  in  the 
finance  charge.  The  language  left  in  some 
doubt  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  charges 
such  as  those  for  various  types  of  insurance 
as  well  as  other  items  which,  although  not 
charges  for  credit,  were  included  in  a  financ- 
ing package  and  were  not  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  finance  charge  by  other  pro- 


visions of  that  section.  Under  section  3(d) 
(2)  (C)  of  the  Senate  bill,  premiums  for  prop- 
erty and  liability  insurance  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  finance  charge  if  itemized 
and  disclosed  by  the  creditor.  Under  section 
106(c)  of  the  conference  substitute,  such  an 
exclusion  Is  permitted,  but  only  If  the  debtor 
Is  clearly  Informed  of  his  right  to  choose 
where  to  buy  such  Insurance. 
Credit  life  and  accident  and  health  insurance 
Section  3(d)  (2)  (D»  of  the  Senate  bill  also 
provided  an  exclusion  for  credit  life,  accident, 
and  health  insurance  premiums  If  Itemized 
and  disclosed.  Under  the  conference  substi- 
tute, such  charges  may  not  be  excluded  un- 
less the  coverage  of  the  debtor  by  the  insur- 
ance Is  not  a  factor  in  the  approval  by  the 
creditior  of  the  extension  of  credit,  and  this 
is  clearly  disclosed  to  the  debtor.  The  creditor 
must  also  disclose  to  the  prospective  debtor 
the  cost  of  such  insurance,  and  may  not  in- 
cludei  it  In  the  financing  package  tmless  the 
debtor  gives  specific  affirmative  written  In- 
dication of  his  desire  to  have  It.  If  credit 

»Iife.  accident  or  health  Insurance  is  written 
in  cpnnectlon  with  any  consumer  credit 
transaction  without  complying  with  all  of 
the  foregoing  requirements,  then  Its  cost 
must  be  included  In  the  finance  charge  un- 
der section  106(b)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

«  Other  charges 

Section  106(d)  1 4)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute permits  the  Board  to  approve  by  regu- 
lation the  exclusion  of  any  other  type  of 
charge  which  is  not  essentially  for  credit.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  Board  should  exer- 
cise this  authority  except  In  the  case  of 
charges  which  are  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  obligor,  and 
where  their  inclusion  in  the  package  makes 
economic  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
obligor,  apart  from  the  creditor's  merchan- 
dising convenience. 

Prepayments 
The  conferees  were  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  other  regulatory  agencies 
should  provide  for  the  disclosure  to  the  obli- 
gor at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  a  con- 
sumer eredlt  transaction  of  any  prepayment 
pen.'dtles  In  connection  with  real  estate  mort- 
gages or  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  cred- 
itor In  granting  partial  refund,  if  any.  of  the 
finance  charges  in  case  of  substantial  pre- 
payment of  an  Installment  contract  In  terms 
of  amount  and  time. 

Administrative  enforcement 
Section  108  of  the  conference  substitute 
clarifies  the  legislative  intention  that  the 
vesting  of  sole  rulemaking  power  under  title 
I  in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  does  not  Impair  the  authority 
of  the  other  agencies  having  administrative 
enforcement  responsibilities  to  make  rules  re- 
specting their  own  procedures  ir  enforcing 
compliance.  It  also  makes  clear  that,  except 
for  the  exclusions  specifically  stated  in  the 
section,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  plenary  and  attaches  to  any 
creditor  subject  to  the  title.  Irrespective  of 
whether  tbe  creditor  meets  any  Jurisdictional 
test  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Right  of  rescission 
Section  203(e)  of  the  House-passed  bill  re- 
qinred  that  the  disclosures  required  under 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  made  at  least  3  days 
before  the  consummation  of  any  transaction 
In  connection  with  which  a  security  Interest 
was  to  be  retained  or  acquired  in  the  obligors 
residence.  The  corresponding  provisions  In 
-the  conference  substitute  are  found  in  sec- 
tion 125,  with  substantial  modifications  Pur- 
chase money  first  mortgages  are  exempted  al- 
together from  the  provisions  of  section  125. 
As  to'  other  transactions,  the  obligor  is  given 
a  right  of  rescission  which  runs  until  mid- 
night of  the  third  business  day  following  con- 
summation of  the  transaction,  or  delivery  of 
all  material  dlsclostires  (including  disclosure 


of  the  right  to  rescind  without  liability), 
whichever  Is  later.  Upon  exercise  of  this  right, 
any  security  Interests  created  under  the 
transaction  are  voided,  the  creditor  must  re- 
fund any  advances,  and  the  obligor  must 
tender  back  any  property,  or  its  reasonable 
value,  which  he  has  received  from  the 
creditor. 

Content  of  periodic  statements 

Section  126  of  the  conference  substitute 
sets  forth  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  content  of  periodic  statements  In  con- 
nection with  extensions  of  credit  other  than 
those  under  open  end  credit  plans.  The  sim- 
plest type  of  statement  would  be  a  reminder 
of  payment  due  on  a  straight  Installment 
contract;  that  is.  a  contract  which  did  not 
provide  for  any  additional  purchases  to  be 
made  under  it  and  where  the  amounts  and 
the  dates  of  the  obligor's  obligations  were 
entirely  fixed  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
entered  into.  In  that  situation.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  Board  would  require  the 
statement  to  contain  any  information  other 
than  that  provided  for  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2);  that  is,  the  annual  rate  and  the 
late  payment  penalties,  if  any.  If,  however, 
the  installment  contract  were  more  complex, 
perhaps  providing  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional items  without  entering  Into  a  new 
contract,  or  containing  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  might  tend  to  make  it  more 
like  revolving  credit,  then  it  is  expected  that 
under  paragraph  (3),  the  Board  would  re- 
quire appropriate  additional  disclosures  to 
obligors. 

Disclosure  of  creditor's  rate  of  return 

The  House  bill  did  not  mention  disclosure 
of  the  creditor's  rate  of  return.  Section  127 
(a)(5)  specifically  authorizes  any  creditor 
under  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan  to 
disclose  his  average  effective  annual  percent- 
age rate  of  return  or.  where  that  would  not 
be  feasible  or  practical  or  would  be  mislead- 
ing or  meaningless,  to  disclose  a  projected 
rate  of  return.  Calculation  of  both  actual 
and  projected  rates  would  be  subject  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  consistent  with  com- 
monly accepted  standards  for  accounting  or 
statistical  procedures. 

Minimum  charge  exemptions 
The  House  bill  contained  no  exemptions 
from  the  annual  rate  disclosure  requirement, 
either  as  to  open  end  accounts  or  other  trans- 
actions. The  Senate  bill  did  not  require  rate 
disclosure  vnth  respect  to  monthly  minimum 
or  fixed  charges  in  connection  with  open  end 
plans,  and  also  provided  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  rate  disclosure  for  finance  charges 
less  than  $10  in  connection  with  transactions 
not  under  open  end  plans. 

Under  section  127(b)  1 6)  of  the  conference 
substitute,  the  actual  rate  iieed  not  be  dis- 
closed in  the  periodic  statement  with  respect 
to  an  account  under  an  i.pen  end  plan  if  the 
total  finance  cliarge  does  not  exceed  50  cents 
for  a  billing  period  of  a  month  or  more.  In 
any  statement  of  an  account  under  an  open 
end  plan  under  which  a  rate  may  be  used 
to  compute  the  finance  charge  i  even  though, 
for  the  particular  month,  the  rate  may  yield 
a  charge  below  tht  minimum  and  thus  be  in- 
applicable) the  creditor  must  state  the  peri- 
odic rate  and  the  "nominal"  annual  percent- 
age rate  determined  by  multiplying  the  peri- 
odic rate  by  the  number  of  periods  in  a  year. 
Under  sections  128(a)(7)  and  129(a)(5). 
where  the  amount  financed  does  not  exceed 
$75.  the  percentage  rat€  applicable  to  a  fi- 
nance charge  not  exceeding  55  need  not  be 
disclosed,  and  where  the  amount  financed 
exceeds  $75.  the  rale  applicable  to  a  finance 
charge  not  exceeding  $7.50  need  not  be  dis- 
closed. Section  128(a)(7)  applies  to  sales,  and 
section  129(a)  (5)  to  loans,  and  both  prohibit 
creditors  from  artificially  dividing  transac- 
tions to  avoid  the  rate  disclosure  require- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  the  Board  will  by 
regulation  deal  with  the  loan  renewal  prob- 
lem, as  section  129(a)  (5)  is  not  Intended  as 
a  loophole  through  which  creditors  may  es- 
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cape  rate  disclosure  by  making  short-term 
loans  with  multiple  renewals. 

Credit  advertising 
In  general,  the  substance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  passed  bill  with  respect  to  ad- 
vertising were  retained,  the  only  changes  in 
conference  being  to  make  entirely  clear  that 
where  any  specific  credit  terms  on  any  type  of 
cr^it  are  advertised,  all  of  the  material  terms 
must  be  set  forth.  The  House  had  provided 
authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
exempt  residential  real  estate  advertisements 
from  the  advertising  requirements  of  title  I. 
This  authority  Is  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 


TTTLE     II — EXTORTIONATE    CREDIT    TRANSACTIONS 

Title  II  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  activities  of  organized 
crime  This  title,  which  passed  the  House  as 
section  102  of  the  House's  amendment  to  S.  5. 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  make  extortion- 
ate extensions  of  credit,  to  finance  the  mak- 
ing of  extortionate  extensions  of  credit,  or  to 
collect  any  extensions  of  credit  by  extor- 
tionate means. 

An  extortionate  extension  of  credit  Is  de- 
fined as  any  extension  of  credit  with  respect 
to  which  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  credi- 
tor and  the  debtor  at  the  time  it  is  made  that 
delay  In  making  repayment  or  failure  to  make 
repayment  could  result  in  the  use  of  violence 
or  other  criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to  the 
person,  reputation,  or  property  of  any  person. 

Similarly,  an  extortionate  means  is  defined 
as  any  means  which  involves  the  use.  or  an 
express  or  Implicit  thre.U  of  use.  of  violence 
or  other  criminal  means  to  cause  harm  to 
the  person,  reputation,  or  property  of  any 
person. 

Constitutional   basis 

Article   I,   section   8,   of    the   Constitution 
expressly  empowers  Congress  to  make  "uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies."  In 
the  exercise  of  this  power.  Congress  has  en- 
acted the  Bankruptcy  Act.  which  confers  on 
any  debtor  the  statutory  right,  with  certain 
qualifications,  to  be  discharged  of  his  debts 
by  applying  substantially  all  of  his  property 
toward  their  repayment.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  obligations  as  to  which  there  is  an 
understanding   that   they   may   be  collected 
by  extortionate  means,  or  which  are  actually 
so  collected,  are  not  susceptible  of  being  "dis- 
charged" in  bankruptcy  in  any  meaningful 
sense.    Such    transactions    thtis    deprive    the 
debtor  of  a  Federal  statutory  right,  and  at 
the  same   time   defeat  one  of   the   principal 
purposes  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  is  to 
afford  insolvent  persons  the  opportunity  to 
make   :i  fresh   start    Thus,   it  seems   clearly 
within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  protect 
the   Federal   statutory   right,   and    to   assure 
that  the  bankruptcy  laws  will  be  carried  Into 
execution,  by  enacting  legislation  to  prohibit 
extortionate  credit  transactions.  In  addition, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  such  transac- 
tions are  being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  and 
that  thev  have  a  substantial  impact  on  in- 
terstate commerce.  Section  201  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  is  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  foregoing  rationale. 

Techriical  structure 
Section  202  adds  to  tite  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  a  new  chapter  42  consisting  of 
sections  numbered  891  ti.rough  896.  Section 
891  sets  forth  definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction, the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  definitions  of  extortionate  extensions  of 
credit  and  extortionate  means,  which  are 
quoted  above. 

Extortionate  extension  of  credit 
Section  892(a)  provides — 
"Whoever  makes  any  extortionate  extension 
of  credit,  or  conspires  to  do  so,  shall  be  fined 
not    more    than    $10,000    or    Imprisoned    not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both," 

The  major  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
prosecution  of  offenses  of  this  type  is  the 


reluctance  of  the  victims  to  testify.  That  Is, 
If  they  are  in  genuine  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  nonpayment,  they  are  apt  to  be 
equally  or  even  more  In  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  testifying  as  a  complaining  wit- 
ness. 

Prima  facie  case 

Section  B92(b)  provides  that  if  cerfciln 
factors  are  present  in  connection  with  an 
extension  of  credit,  there  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  extension  of  credit  is  ex- 
tortionate. These  factors  are  ( 1  >  the  inability 
of  the  creditor  to  obtain  a  personal  judg- 
ment against  the  debtor  for  the  full  obliga- 
tion: (21  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  45 
percent  per  annum;  (3)  a  reas<Miable  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor  that  the  creditor 
either  had  used  extortionate  means  In  the 
collection  of  one  or  more  other  extensions  of 
credit,  or  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  the 
use  of  such  means;  and  (4)  that  the  total 
amount  involved  between  the  debtor  .ind  the 
creditor  was  more  than  $100. 

In  the  light  of  common  experience,  the 
mlercuce  of  the  use  of  extortionate  means 
iiom  the  foregoing  factors  seems  strong 
enough  to  make  it  constitutionally  permls- 
s.ble  to  i)ut  the  burden  on  the  defendant  to 
come  forward  wiUi  evidence  to  show  the 
inncoeni  nature  of  the  transaction,  if  such 
w.-.s  the  c;is».  In  arms  length  transactions, 
people  simplv  do  not  lend  sums  of  money  at 
exorbitant  rates  of  iiUorest  under  circum- 
stances where  they  cannot  enforce  the  oblifja- 
tion  to  repay.  Where  the  prosecution  has 
shown  the  absence  of  legal  means  to  enforce 
the  obligation,  it  Is  a  reasonable  inference, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  illegal  means  were  contemplated.  Any 
debtor  who  deals  with  a  creditor  under  these 
circumstances,  knowing  or  reasonably  be- 
lieving that  the  creditor  has  used  extortion- 
ate means  in  the  past,  may  be  fiurly  surmised 
to  know  what  he  is  setting  into 

The  debtor,  of  course,  may  be  unavailable 
or.   for  reasons  already  discussed,   unwilling 
to  testify.  Section  892(c)   permits  the  court, 
in  its  discretion,  where  evidence  has  already 
been  introduced  tending  to  show  either  un- 
collectability  or  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess 
of  45  percerit.  to  allow  evidence  to  be  intro- 
duced tending  to  show  the  reputation  as  to 
collection    jiractices   of   the   creditor   in   any 
community  of  which  the  debtor  was  a  mem-   . 
ber  at  the  time  of   the  extension  of  credit. 
The  trial  court  Is  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  appraise  the  probative  value  of  such 
evidence  and  to  weigh  that  against  its  possi- 
ble prejudicial  effects.  The   ban  on  reputa- 
tion  evidence   as   part   of    the   prosecution's 
c;tse  in  chief  has  never  been  absolute,  and 
where,  as  here.  It  is  directly  relevant  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  parties  in  entering  into 
the  transaction,  there  will  undoubtedly  arise 
ca.ses  where  it  should  very  properly   be  be- 
fore  the   trier  of    facts. 

Finally,  it  is  Intended  that  the  inference 
created  by  the  presence  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  section  892(b)  may  be  weighed  by 
the  jury  as  evidence.  It  is  not  a  mere  rebut- 
table presumption,  and  it  is  not  to  be  treated 
under  the  rule  adopted  in  some  jurisdictions 
with  respect  to  such  presumptions,  which  are 
said  to  be  wholly  dispellc<l  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  direct  evidence. 

Nonexclnsivencss  of  :<cctwn  892ih) 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
offense  under  section  892,  and  the  only'  of- 
fense, IS  the  making  of  an  extension  of  credit 
with  the  understanding  that  criminal  means 
may  be  used  to  enforce  repayment,  or  con- 
spiracy to  make  such  an  extension.  Where 
this  offense  can  be  proved  by  direct  evidence. 
it  mav  be  unnecessary  for  the  prosecution 
to  maite  use  of  sections  892(b)  and  892(c). 

Section  892  is  in  no  sense  a  Federal  usury 
law.  The  charging  of  a  rate  in  excess  of  45 
percent  per  annum  is  merely  one  of  a  set 
of  factors  which,  vhere  there  is  inadequate 
evidence  to  explain  them,  are  deemed  suffi- 


ciently indicative  of  the  existence  of  crimi- 
nal means  of  collection  to  Justify  a  statutory 
inference  that  such  means  were,  in  fact,  con- 
templated by  the  parties. 

Financing  utortionate  extensions  of  credit 
In  organized  crime,  loan  sharking  Is 
normally  carried  out  as  a  multl- level  opera- 
tion It  Is  the  purpose  of  secuon  893  to  make 
possible  the  prosecution  of  the  upper  levels 
of  the  criminal  hierarchy.  It  should  not  be 
suppposed  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  suddenly  do  away  with  the  im- 
mense pralical  dimculUes  which  attend  any 
effort  to  prosecute  the  top  levels  of  organi/cd 
crime  Nevertheless,  in  those  Instances  where 
legally  admissible  evidence  can  be  gathered 
to  trace  the  How  of  funds  from  the  upper 
levels,  the  legal  capability  to  pro.secuie  ihe 
organizers  and  financiers  of  the  underworld, 
as  well  us  loan  sharks  at  the  operating  level, 
would  appear  to  be  a  worthwhile  weapon  to 
add  to  the  Ciovernment's  arsenal. 

section  893  has  been  carefully  drawn  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  creatine  dilllcultles 
for  legitimate  lenders  or  those  who  lurni.sh 
financing  to  them.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  case  is  nuide  out  where  it  is  shown  that 
funds  were  advanced  to  a  lender  who  sub- 
sequently collected  an  indebtedness  by  crim- 
inal means.  To  come  witliln  the  prohibition 
of  section  893.  the  financier  must  have  had 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
inlcntion  ol  the  lender  ui  use  the  funds  lor 
extortionate  extensions  of  credit;  that  is. 
extensions  of  credit  whose  extortionate  char- 
acter is  known  to  both  the  borrower  and  the 
lender  at  their  inception. 

Extortionate  collection 


Not  everygne  who  falls  InUj  the  cluU-hfs 
of  a   loan  shark  Is  iiece.ssarily  aware  at  the 
outset  of  the  ni.ture  of  the  transaction  into 
which   he  has  entered.  Moreover,   cases  will 
arise  where  the  use  of  exwirtlonate  means  of 
collection  can  be  demonstrated  even  though 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  a  bilateral  under- 
standing that  such  would  be  the  case  existed 
at   the  outset.   Section   894(a)    covers   these 
situations   bv   making  it  a   criminal   offense 
to   collect   an   indebtedness    by   extortionate 
means,   regardless  of   how   the   indebtedness 
arose.  Section  894(b)  merely  cxlifles  a  prin- 
ciple of  evidence  which   alre;idy  appears   to 
be  recognized  in  the  case-law.  but  whose  im- 
portince  in  this  area  Is  sufficiently  great  to 
make  it  desirable  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  its  appliKiblUty.  It  allows  evidence  as 
to  other  criminal  acts  by  the  defendant  to  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
victim's  state  of  mind.  Section  894(c)  is  sim- 
ilar to  section  892)c).  discussed  above,  and 
was  included  in  the  basis  of  the  same  consid- 
erations. * 
CompuUory  testimony 

Section  895  uuthorizes  the  Government,  i.i 
any  case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  jury 
or  "court  involving  a  violation  of  this  chap- 
tvT:  t.)  compel  the  testimony  of  witnes.scs 
c'ainiing  the  fifth  amendment  privilege 
against  sell -incrimination.  This  may  be  done, 
however,  only  when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
U.S.  atrxirnev,  the  testimony  or  evidence  in- 
volved i.s  necessary  to  the  public  interest,  and 
then  onlv  bv  order  of  the  court  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  U.S.  attorney  wnth  the  approv.il 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designated 
representative.  Any  witness  so  compelled  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence  is.  of  course, 
granted  immunity  Irom  prosecution  on  ac- 
count of  the  matters  :is  to  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  give  evidence. 

No  preemption  of  State  laus 
Section  896  makes  clear  the  congressional 
intention  not  to  preempt  any  field  in  which 
State  law  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of 
this  chapter. 

General  applicability 
The  full  utility  of  chapter  42  as  a  weapon 
in  the  war  on  organized  crime  obviously  can- 
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not  b^  A«8esge<l  iintirit  haa  been  tested  In 
battle  Scene  e<tneral  observatloriH,  however, 
.ippenr  to  b*  '.n  order  at  this  point  As  noted 
above.  It  Is  not.  and  la  not  Intended  to  be, 
a  Federal  usury  law.  nor  does  It  have  any- 
tlilng  to  do  with  interest  rates  as  such.  It  U, 
rather,  a  deliberate  legislative  attack,  on  th^ 
economic  foundations  of  organized  crime. 
Most  of  the  business  of  the  underworld, 
whether  in  loan^  sharking,  gambling,  drugs, 
•protection.'  or  other  actU'lUes.  involves  ex- 
tensions of  credit  as  defined  in  section  891 
at  one  or  more  stages.  The  methods  used  In 
the  enforcement  of  such  obligations  are  no- 
torious. Thus,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
underworld  financial  transactions  fall  within 
the  ban  of  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of 
chapter  42.  It  may  very  well  develop  that  this 
chapter  will  find  as  much  usefulness  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  transactions 
entirely  within  the  world  of  organized  crime 
as  it  does  in  connection  with  transactions 
between  those  within  that  world  ;ind  those 
who  axe  otherwise  outside  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  conferees  wish  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  congressional  Intention  that  chapter 
42  is  a  weapon  to  be  used  with  vigor  and 
imagination  against  every  activity  of  or- 
ganized crime  that  falls  within  its  terms. 

Reports  by  Attorney  General 
Because  of  the  far-reaching  potentials  of 
chapter  42.  the  conferees  have  added  a  final 
section  to  title  n  requiring  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  the  enforcement  of  Its  provisions. 
TrrLE  :n — restriction  on  garnishment 
Section  202(a)  of  the  House-passed  bill 
restricted  Erarnlshment  to  an  lunount  not 
exceeding  10  percent  of  gross  earnings  in 
excess  of  S30  per  week,  and  contained  no 
provision  for  the  exemption  of  any  State 
from  the  applicability  of  this  rule.  The  re- 
strictions in  section  303(a)  of  the  conference 
substitute  are  related  to  "disposable  earn- 
ings. "  dehned  as  earnings  remaimng  after 
the  deduction  of  any  amounts  required  by 
law  to  be  withheld.  No  garnishment  is  al- 
lowed which  would  exceed  either  25  percent 
of  disposable  earnings,  or  the  amount  by 
which  the  weekly  disposable  earnings  exceed 
30  times  the  T'ederal  minimum  hourly  wage, 
whichever  is  less. 

Section  .305  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  exempt  from  the  limitation  just  de- 
scribed any  State  whose  laws  provide  sub- 
stantially similar  restrictions  on  garnish- 
ment. The  remaining  provisions  SJ  title  III 
of  the  conference  substitute  are  unchanged, 
In  terms  of  intended  substantive  effect,  from 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  House  bill. 

TITLE  IV — NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONStTMER 
FINANCE 

There  were  no  changes  of  substance  in  this 
title,  except  that  the  date  for  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission  was  changed  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  'o  January  1.  1971.  In  the  process 
of  evolving  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  relatmg  to  the  exemptions  from 
axmual  rate  disclosure  for  certain  minimum 
charges  (sees.  127(b)(6),  128(a)(7).  and  129 

11(5)),  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  Com- 
.'uisslon  should  consider  whether  these  ex- 
empiions  are  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 
taking  into  consideration  their  impact,  if  any. 
on  the  availability  of  credit  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

TTTLE    V GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Effective  dates 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
disclosure  provisions  were  to  take  effect  on 
the  Srst  day  of  The  ninth  calendar  month  be- 
ginmng  after  enactment,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions were  to  take  effect  on  enactment.  The 
Senate  bills  effecuve  date  was  July  1,  1969. 

The  conference  substiiuie  provides  that  the 
disclosure  provisions  become  effecuve  July  1. 
1969,  the  gtinusiinient  provisions  heojoie  ef- 


fective July  1.  1970,  and  an  other  provisions 

become  effective  on  enactment. 
Wright  Patmak, 
William  A  BAEiirrr, 

IiEONOR  K.  StrtirVAW, 

Hekrt  S.  Rexiss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashutt, 

J  Wn-LIAM      S.      MOOBHXAD, 

William  B.  Widnall, 
Pact.  a.  Fino. 
Florence  P.  Dwter. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  Is  rec- 
ogrnlzed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presentation  of  this 
conference  report  on  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill,  represents  the  culmination 
of  nearly  8  years  of  hard  work.  In 
my  opinion,  no  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject and  legislation  can  begin  or  end 
without  paying  tribute  to  that  great  for- 
mer Senator  from  Illionis,  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  for  the  time  and  effort  he 
spent  on  this  subject.  Nor  in  my  opinion 
can  anyone  discuss  this  legislation  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  that  great  lady 
frpm  Missouri,  the  Honorable  Leonor  K. 
StTLuvAN,  whose  commitment  to  prin- 
oiple  and  tenacity  on  all  consumer  legis- 
lation stands  her  second  to  none  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  meetings 
on  this  legislation  were,  in  my  opinion,  as 
arduous  and  hard-fought  as  any  confer- 
ence in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
participate  as  a  representative  of  this 
great  body. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
all  major  instances  the  House  view  on 
this  legislation  prevailed.  In  summary, 
the  conference  report  on  the  major  is- 
sues contained  In  the  House  bill  provides 
as  follows: 

TITLE    I,    SECTION    106:     DETERMINATION    OF 
UNANCE-CHARGE 

The  House  bill  originally  provided  that 
all  mandatorj-  credit  charges  be  included 
in  the  determination  of  the  finance 
charge  except  for  certain  legal  fees  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  closing  costs  in  real 
estate  transactions. 

The  conference  report  limits  the  broad 
House  definition  and  excludes  charges 
for  credit  life  and  accident  and  health 
insurance  if  they  are  not  a  factor  in  the 
approval  of  the  credit  and.  in  the  case  of 
other  kinds  of  insurance,  if  no  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  the  debtor  to  purchase 
the  insu;-ance  elsewhere. 

The  conference  report  also  excludes 
the  total  cost  of  credit  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  finance  charge  with  re- 
spect to  real  estate  transactions.  With 
these  limitations,  the  House  bill  prevails 
on  this  point. 

SECTION  125:   RIGHTS  OF  RESCISSION  ON  CERTAIN 
TRANSACTIONS 

This  section,  passed  by  the  House, 
deals  primarily  with  mortgage  trans- 
actions where  unwanted  home  improve- 
ments are  sold  to  homeowners  by  sharp 
or  fraudulent  operators.  The  section  re- 
mains substantially  the  same  in  the  con- 
ference report,  except  that  the  3-day  no- 
tice before  such  contracts  are  executed 
has  been  changed  to  a  3-day  right  of 
rescission  after  the  contract  is  executed. 


The  manner  of  rescl.sslon  Is  left  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board. 

SECTION    127:    OPFN-END   CONSUMER   CREDIT 
PLANS 

■  The  Senate  bill  exempt^^d  revolving 
credit  plans  from  annual  late  disclosure. 
Tlie  conference  report  requires  that  the 
annual  ixrcentaee  rate  of  charge  be  dis- 
closed on  these  accounts.  If  there  is  a 
minimum  charge  of  50  cents  or  less,  such 
a  charge  need  not  be  included  in  the 
determination  of  the  annual  rate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conference  report  permits  the 
creditor,  if  he  so  desires,  to  state  an  ef- 
fective annual  rate  of  return  received 
from  accounts  under  his  plan  or  repre- 
sentative period  of  t:me.  .subject  to  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  Board  reculation.  Thus,  we 
have  maintained  our  basic  position  of 
annual  rate  disclosure  on  revolving 
charge  accounts. 

SECTIONS    128    AND    129:     INSTALLMENT    SALES 
AND  CONSUMER  LOANS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  pro- 
\ided  that  the  finance  charges  on  all 
installment  and  loan  transactions  be 
expressed  as  annual  percentaRe  rates. 
but.  the  Senate  bill  exempted  finance 
charges  of  $10  or  less  from  the  compu- 
tation. This  matter  was  compromised 
substantially  in  favor  of  the  House  ver- 
sion so  that  if  the  finance  charges  not. 
exceeding  S5  on  a  sale  up  to  S75.  or  $7.50 
on  a  sale  or  loan  over  S75,  then  the  fi- 
nance charge  need  not  be  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

CHAPTER    3:     CREDIT    ADVERTISING 

The  House  bill's  strong  section  regu- 
lating the  many  and  varied  credit  ad- 
vertising abuses  remams  substantially 
the  same.  In  essence,  our  bill  required 
that  if  any  specific  credit  terms  are  ex- 
pressed in  an  ad.  then  the  complete  pic- 
ture, all  of  the  credit'  terms,  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  same  ad.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  provisions  whatever  on  this 
.subject.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
the  substance  of  the  House  bill  was  re- 
tained after  one  or  two  minor  amcnd- 
ment-s. 

TITLE  n:  EXTORTIONATE  CREDIT 

TRANSACTIONS 

Our  bill  sought  to  control,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  vicious  billion  dollar  a  year 
loansharking  racket  by  making  extor- 
tionate extensions  of  credit  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO,  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  20  years, 
or  both.  Extortionate  credit  is  defined  as 
an  extension  of  credit  where  failure  or 
delay  in  repayment  could  result  in  the 
use  of  violence  or  other  criminal  means 
against  the  debtor. 

There  was  no  similar  Senate  provision. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  House  pro- 
posal. AlthouEih  the  bill  will  not  eliminate 
completely  this  horrible  practice,  it  will 
serve  as  a  useful  first  step  for  stronger 
legislation  in  the  future. 

TITLE     ni:     F.ESTRICTIDN     ON     G.ARN'lSHMENT 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  consider  par- 
rll.^hment,  Our  bill  provided  the  first 
Federal  limitation  on  the  amount  of  an 
employee's  wages  that  could  be  subjected 
to  Garnishment.  We  did  so  because  cf 
the  ovei-whelmmg  number  of  cases  where 
ci'edit  is  extended  on  the  strength  of  a 
States  garnishment  laws  rather  than  on 
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the  ability  to  ^^ay.  This  has  resulted  in 
an  alai-ming  increase  in  the  rate  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies,  unwanted  bookkeep- 
ing burdens  on  employers,  and.  in  some 
cases,  the  discharge  of  employees.  The 
House  bill  limited  garnishment  to  10  per- 
cent of  an  employee's  earnings  over  S30 
per  week  and  prohibited  discharge  for 
the  first  -arni-shment.  In  addition,  we 
exempted  State  laws  which  call  for  more 
limited  camishments. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  compromise 
exempting  25  percent  of  an  employee's 
earnings  with  an  amount  equal  to  30 
times  the  Federal  minimum  wage— at 
present  S48— as  the  minimimi  exemption. 
The  House  provision  on  discharges  re- 
main-s  intact.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
exempt  States  which  have  exemptions 
substantially  similar  tx)  the  Federal  law. 
We  feel  that  this  compromise  was  rea- 
sonable and  affords  the  wage  earner  at 
least  some  relief  from  burdensome 
garnishments.  ,      .,-,  j    „i 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  rate  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 303.a»<2)  is  always  the  top  rate. 
That  section  contains  a  specific  cross- 
reference  to  .section  6(a)  il'  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  because  we 
did  not  want  to  pick  up  any  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  that  rate.  Also,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  garnishment 
exemption  applies  to  any  debtor,  regard- 
less of  whether  his  earnings  are  subject 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

XrrLE  IV.      NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONSUMER 
FINANCE 

The  House  provision  for  this  national 
Commission  was  agreed  to  without 
change  bv  the  Senate.  It  may  well  be  the 
greatest  accomplishment  in  the  bill.  -The 
Commission  will  undertake  detailed 
studies  and  analyses  of  all  phases  of 
consumer  credit  i)ractices.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  such  a  study  will  have 
been  made  and  the  recommendations 
flowing  therefrom  may  well  result  in  a 
much-needed  revamping  of  consumer 
credit  practices  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
again  pav  tribute  to  former  Senator 
Douglas;  the  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan- the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Senator 
Sparkman:  Senator  William  E.  Proxmike. 
who  sponsored  S.  5  in  the  Senate:  and 
all  of  the  conferees  lor  presenting  the 
Congress  a  consumer  protection  bill  for 
which  we  can  :jll  be  justifiably  proud. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  .,  ^,  •   , 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  Is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  colloquies  that  have  taken 
place.  I  had  just  felt  coming  into  the 
House  Chamber  today  that  it  wa;  a  real 
proud  day  for  the  House  to  have  this 
conference  report  called  up.  as  there  is 
much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference to  be  attributed  to  the  unified 
position  of  all  of  the  House  conferees 
in  support  of  the  House-passed  provi- 
sions. ,       .      .. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  a  proud  day  for  the 
House.  Seldom  in  my  memory  can  I  re- 
call the  position  of  the  House  being  so 
well  maintained  in  conference  with  the 


Senate  as  was  the  case  with  the  truth-in 
lending  bill.  Of  the  numerous  and  far- 
reaching  provisions  in  dispute,  the  House 
position  prevailed  on  virtually  all,  I  think 
much  of  the  credit  for  our  success  m 
conference  can  be  attributed  to  the  uni- 
fied position  of  all  of  the  House  conferees 
in  support  of  the  House-passed  provi- 
sions. ,    , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  most  of  the  controversy  and  vir- 
tuallv  all  of  the  newspaper,  television  and 
radio    discussions    of    truth-in-lending 
concentrated  on  the  issue  involvinu  re- 
volving credit  and  the  manner  in  winch 
finance    charges    would    be    disclosed— 
citlier  periodic  or  annual.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate because,  while  revolving  credit  is  a 
rapidly  growing  form  of  consumer  credit. 
it  still  onlv  represents  a  vei-y  small  per- 
centaee  of  the  total  consumer  credit  out- 
standing   in    the    United    States    today. 
Moreover,  we  should  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  revolving  credit  is  essentially  a 
form  of  credit  used  by  Pood  credit  risks, 
namelv.    middle    and    upper-middle-in- 
come   families   shopping   at   established 
and  generally  large  retail  stoios.  The  vast 
ma.ioritv  of  consumer  credit  is  of  the  in- 
stallment variety,  and  with  regard  to  the 
finance    charges    of    installment    credit 
there  never  was  any  real  controversy  over 
the  manner  in  which  finance  charges 
would  be  disclosed.  Nevertheless.  I  was 
extremely   pleased  that  the  conference 
accepted  my  amendment  which  will  in- 
sure that  disclosures  of  finance  charges 
on  installment  credit  will  be  treated  very 
similar  to  the  manner  in  which  charges 
on  revolvine  credit  is  revealed. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  predictions 
on  the  impact  that  this  legislation  will 
have.  First,  the  provisions  governing 
credit  advertising  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  truth- 
in-lending  legislation.  To  a  very  laije 
extent  fraudulent  and  misleading  credit 
advertising  will  be  prohibited  with  a  re- 
sultant effect  that  those  who  advertise 
will  more  than  likely  concentrate  on  the 
product,  the  price  of  that  product  and 
the  reputation  and  service  of  the  store 
seeking  to  generate  sales  through  such 
advertisements. 

Second,   the    garnishment    section   ot 
the  bill,  while  very  controversial,  goes  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  vexing  prob- 
lems  facing  our   Nation   today.   As   re- 
vealed by  recent  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion studies,  there  is  little  or  no  pnce 
competition  among  retailers  within  the 
low-income  sections  of  our  cities.  Often, 
retail  prices  for  consumer  durables  are 
two  and  three  times  those  charged  for 
the  same  product  a  few  blocks  away  at 
established    stores.     The     reason     such 
prices  can  be  charged  is  that  the  ghetto 
retailers  offer  so-called  easy  credit  terms 
for  high-risk  cu-stomers.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  many  that  much   of  this  high-risk 
easy  credit  for  exorbitantly  priced  goods 
will  be  more  controlled  with  a  Federal 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
garnished  from  a  debtor.  Without  that 
protection,  these  merchants  will  have  to 
make  a  better  effort  to  determine  credit 
risk   and  to  the  extent  that  this  occurs, 
more  business  wiU  flow  to  those  stores 
who  charge  much  lower  prices  for  higher 
quality  goods. 

Title   II,    generally   called   the   loan- 


sharking  provision,  for  the  first  lime 
makes  the  extortionate  extension  ot 
credit  a  Frderal  crime.  It  cannot  be  said 
too  often  thrtt  Federal  disclosure  lecisla- 
tion  has  little  1:.r  no  effect  on  loan-shark 
operations,  in  that  loan  sharks  never  ad-  _ 
vertise  never  send  out  bills  or  written 
contracts,  and  only  maintain  records  Uiat, 
are  available  to  the  Iiierarchy  of  oj^a- 
nized  cnnic  it.self.  ...        ,    u 

Senatf  hearings  currently  being  held 
point  out  that  loan  shark  interest  ratps 
of  100  to  1  nno  pevccnt  annually  can  be 
charged  and  collected  only  because  the 
throat  of  \ioli-nre  to  person,  property,  or 
the  reputation  of  the  debtor  is  implicit  ui 
virtuallv   all  loan   shark   arrant^cments. 
While  all  income  levels  .suffer  from  the 
multibillion-d#.l!ar    loan    shark    racket 
there  can  be  n9  question  that  title  II  will 
provide  immediate  and  beneficial  relief 
to  those  low-income  persons  who  olien 
re-sort  to  the  loan  shark  because  they 
have  either  not  established  credit  at  a 
bank,  store   or  credit  union,  or  they  are 
reluctant    to   even   make   the   first   ap- 
proach, ,.  .. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  safe  in  predicting 
that  the  net  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
■enerate  unimasined  new  business  to  es- 
tablished and  reputable  retailers  and 
credit  institutions.  This  eventually  will 
take  hundreds  of  millions— if  not  bil- 
lion.s— of  dollars  worth  of  business  an- 
nuallv  from  those  who  have  charged  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest  and  finance 
charges  through  the  i-norance  of  the 
public  or  throutijir  deceptive  and  mislead- 
ing advertisements,  contracts,  and  billing 
statements.  i 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  for  a 
moment  feel  that  we  have  fini.shed  the 
task  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
port on  f;hetto  merchants  reveals  that 
easy  credit  for  high-risk  customers  is  for 
the  most  part  hiddrti  in  exorbitant  prices 
and   low   quality   merchandise    Nothinsr 
in    this   bill    requires   the   disclo.sure   of 
credit  charges  hidden  in  price— in  short, 
what  I  have  come  to  call  the  -price  loop- 
hole  inechanism."   This   bill   represents 
onlv  the  first  step  toward  providing  credit 
at  reasonable  rates  for  all   Americans^ 
Hopefully,  it  will  renew  the  interest  of 
retailers,  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and 
credit  unions  in  sttemptine  to  find  ways 
in  which  credit  can  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  traditionally  resorted  to  the 
hi^'hest  cost  credit  and  retail  establish- 
ments, where  outuight  fraud  and  decep- 
tion and  £Xorbitaht  prices  are  the  rule 
rather  thaii  the  excepUpn.  In  this  reuard. 
I  think  the  conference  report  failed  in 
only  one  respect.  The  compromise  on  the 
.so-called  SIO  exemption  may  force  banks, 
and  someday  inrhaps.  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  out  of  the  accommodation 
loan  business.  The  compromise  on  the  SIO 
exemption    jirovides   little    or    no    relief 
and  I  do  fear  that  much  of  the  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  loans  a  year- 
small    accommodation    loan    business- 
provided  by  banks  will  be  diverted  to 
small    loan    companies    where     credit 
charges  are  much  higher. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  es- 
tablished by  this  bill  will  study  this 
situation  very  carefully  and  advise  Con- 
gress accordingly, 

Mr    Speaker.  Mie   90th  Congress  has- 
been  called  the  Consumer  Congress  be- 
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cau.s*  we  have  taken  such  an  Interest  In 
consumer  oriented  legislation.  Clearly, 
the  initiative  for  this  lecrlslatlon  orig- 
inated with  the  le^slatlve  branch  and 
not  the  executive.  I  need  not  add  to  what 
others  have  said  as  to  the  role  of  my 
ver>-  dear  friend,  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  Moreover,  on  the  House  side  it 
is  only  appropriate  that  a  lady,  Mrs. 
SrLLivAN.  took  the  lead  and  provided  the 
inspiration  for  many  new  provisions 
which  upon  their  introduction  were 
thoutrht  to  have  little  chance  of  en- 
actment. On  the  minority  side  the  lead- 
ership provided  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  Mr  Gerald  R  Ford,  as 
well  as  Congressmen  Poff,  McDade,  and 
Cahill.  provided  for  us  floor  victories  on 
provisions  affecting  loan  sharking  and 
the  home  improvement  scandals  that  few 
anticipated. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  that  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
T  mip.utes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  I Mrs.f  Sullivan!. 

Mrsi.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  say  anything  at  all  about  the  landmark 
legislation  we  are  now  about  to  pass  in 
final  form  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion—my personal  firatitude  and  the 
eratitude  of  all  consumers  in  the  United 
States — to  the  chi  irman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Bankins  and  Currency,  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  and  Con- 
gressman William  Widnall.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  the  leadership  and  the  great  skill 
which  they  demonstrated  in  the  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Honsr    CONFFREES    .STOOD    TOGETHER 

All  of  the  House  conferees,  Representa- 
tives Barrett.  Reuss,  Ashley.  Moorhead, 
FiNO.  and  Dwyer,  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  hard  battle  which  we  had  to 
wage  over  a  period  of  6  long  weeks  and 
many,  many  hours  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate with  our  Senate  colleagues,  to  win 
acceptance  of  all  of  the  basic  principles 
contained  in  H.R.  11601  as  it  passed  the 
House  on  February  1. 

The  conferees  from  tlie  Senate  side 
are  all  experienced  legislators  with  great 
parliamentary  skill  and  strong  convic- 
tions. During  most  of  the  6  weeks  of  our 
conferences,  we  were  in  a  virtual  state 
of  stalemate  on  the  major  issues.  There 
was  always  the  danger  that  the  confer- 
ence would  end  in  a  deadlock  with  the 
possibility  that  no  legislation  at  all  would 
be  passed  or  that  the  limited  coverage  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  be  all  we  could  agree 
on.  It  was  in  this  .situation  that  Chairman 
Patman  s  splendid  leadership  was  in- 
valuable in  holding  the  House  conferees 
together  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly evidencing  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate every  point  in  disagreement. 

SE.V.\TOR   PAUL   H.   DOUGLAS   PIONEERED  THE    WAY 

And,  of  course,  when  we  talk  about  the 
credit  for  this  historic  legislation,  all 
thoughts  invariably  turn  to  the  rple 
played  by  former  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
!ac;  of  Illinois  whose  concept  of  "truth  in 
lending"  is  now  solidly  incorporated  into 
the  Consumer  Credit  Piotection  Act  as 


its  title  I  and  the  name  of  that  title  Ls 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 

The  Senators  were  Indeed  hard  bar- 
gainers and  they  won  important  conces- 
sions from  the  House  on  the  scope  of 
many  of  the  consumer  protections  in  the 
bill.  In  return,  they  finally  agreed  to  all 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  had  not  been  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  Thus,  there  is  a  solid 
foundation  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
for  future  improvements  based  on  ex- 
perience under  the  legislation  and  also 
based  on  the  recommendations  which  we 
will  eventually  receive  from  the  proposed 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance create^  by  title  IV  of  the  act.  So 
we  have  made  more  than  just  a  start  on 
the  problem  of  protecting  the  consumer 
in  the  use  of  credit,  and  encouraging  the 
intelligent  use  of  credit;  we  have  made. 
I  am  happy  to  say.  a  very  important  and 
far-ranging  beginning  in  this  field. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
July  11  was  milestone  legislation  in  that 
it  was  the  first  time  that  either  House 
had  ever  imssed  legislation  guaranteeing 
to  the  consumer  the  right  to  a  full  item- 
ized accounting  in  dollars-and-cents 
terms  of  the  cost  of  credit  in  any  con- 
sumer credit  transaction  other  than  a 
first  morteage.  In  addition,  and  again 
except  for  nrst  mortgages,  and  also  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  where  the  in- 
terest or  finance  charges  amounted  to 
less  than  SlO.  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  the  lender  or  the  seller  give  to  the 
borrower  or  to  the  buyer  an  equivalent 
or  nominal  percentage  rate  of  the  finance 
charge  on  an  annual  basis.  However,  in 
the  case  of  department  store  revolving 
credit,  only  the  monthly  percentage  rate 
would  have  had  to  be  revealed. 

•    «OnSE    SXTBCOMMITTEE    WAS    READT    TO    ACT 

As. the  principal  sponsor  on  the  House 
side  of  Senator  Douglas'  bill  during  the 
period  when  Ijis  legislation  was  being 
held  up  in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees,  I  had  discussed  with 
Senator  Douglas  the  timing  of  House 
hearings  on  truth  in  lending.  It  was  our 
combined  judgment  that  unless  and  un- 
til he  could  get  the  bill  out  of  his  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  no  legislative  pur- 
pose WOUI4  be  served  by  conducting  hear- 
ings in  the  House.  But  with  his  encour- 
agement, my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  began  collecting  information  and 
data  of  all  kinds  on  the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  credit  and  tjhe  consequences  of  such 
practices  as  they  revealed  themselves  in 
the  small  claims  courts,  in  garnishment 
actions,  and  in  the  alarming  increase  in 
personal  bankruptcies.  When  S.  5  passed 
the  Senate  last  July,  therefore,  we  were 
ready  to  begin  immediately  to  schedule 
hearings  and  to  begin  working  on  legis- 
lation on  the  House  side. 

But  by  that  time  I  had  become  com- 
pletely convinced  that  mere  disclosure  of 
the  credit  costs  was  not  suflBcient  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  credit, 
and  the  result  was  the  introduction  on 
July  20 — 9  days  after  Senate  passage  of 
S.  5 — of  H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act.  Five  members  of  the  sub- 
committee joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
historic  piece  of  legislation:  Representa- 
tives Gonzalez,  Minish,  Annunzio.  Bing- 
ham, and  Halpern — a  bipartisan  group 
which  demonstrated,  I  believe,  real  cour- 


age in  lending  their  names  to  what  many 
Members  of  Congress  assumed  was  a 
hopeless  cause. 

HonsE     HE.^RINGS     DCvCfMENTED     NEED     FOR     ALL 
PROVISIONS    OF    riNAl.    BILL 

Our  2  weeks  of  hearings,  mornings  and 
afternoons,  in  early  August  brought  out. 
I  believe,  overwhelming  documentation 
lor  the  inclu.sion  in  this  legislation  of 
every  one  of  its  provisions  as  the  bill 
now  stands.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  we  divided  in  the  subcommit- 
tee 6  to  6  as  between  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  and  the  much  more  comprehen- 
sive H.R.  11601.  Subsequently,  H.R. 
11601  was  called  before  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  although  approved  there,  it  was 
amended  17  to  14  to  include  the  revolv- 
in;;  credit  exemption  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12  to  exempt 
from  rate  disclosure  all  consumer  credit 
transactions  where  the  finance  charce 
was  $10  or  less,  as  also  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

On  January  31  and  February  1,  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House,  we  .suc- 
ceeded in  removing  those  exemptions 
and  also  in  strengthening  the  bill  in  sev- 
eral verj'  important  respects,  including 
the  Cahill  amendments  on  second  mort- 
gages, and  the  Poff  amendment  on  or- 
ganized criminal  loan-sharking  activi- 
ties. -And  this  was  the  package  we  took  to 
conference  and.  with  some  modifica- 
tions, this  is  the  package  which  is  now 
beiore  the  House  for  final  passage. 

But.  as  I  said,  we  did  have  to  make 
some  important  concessions  reducing, 
somewhat,  the  consumer  protectiens  in 
the  bill. 

THE    REVOLVTNC    CUEDn    PROVISIONS 

On  revolving  credit,  for  instance,  in 
order  to  retain  the  basic  requirement  of 
the  House  bill  that  the  monthly  charges 
for  credit  inu^t  be  annualized  on  a  nomi- 
nal aimuai  percenlajse  rate  basis — in 
other  words  a  l',2  percent  service  charge 
must  be  translated  also  into  terms  of  a 
nominal  annual  rate  of  18  percent,  which 
it  is — we  had  to  agree  to  exempt  from 
the  rate  computation  any  minimum 
charge  made  by  the  stores  up  to  50  cents 
a  month.  Under  the  Senate  bill  a  mini- 
mum charge  was  exempted  from  rate 
computation  regardless  of  its  amount. 
The  stores  had  been  seeking  an  exemp- 
tion of  up  to  SI  a  month  for  revolving 
credit  accounts.  In  some  States  they 
have  imposed  70  cent  minimum  charges 
on  all  revolving  credit  accounts.  So  if 
your  monthly  unpaid  balance  is  only  $10 
and  the  service  charge  is  the  70-cent 
minimum  instead  of  the  15-cent  charge 
which  would  be  the  result  of  applying  tiie 
1  '2-percent  rale,  the  store  would  actually 
be  charging  at  the  annual  rate  of  84  per- 
cent for  its  revolving  credit.  I  am  just 
using  that  as  an  illustration — an  exam- 
ple. Seventy  cents  a  month  is  the  mini- 
mum generally  charged  m  Pennsylvania, 
I  believe,  and  was  the  minimum  charged 
in  Massachusetts  also  until  the  State 
lowered  it  to  50  cents. 

A  50 -cent  minimum  monthly  charge 
represents  a  1  '2-percent  assessment  on  a 
S33  balance.  So  under  the  conference 
bill,  if  your  unpaid  balance  is  less  than 
S33,  and  the  store  charges  a  50-ceni  min- 
imum service  charge,  you  would  actually 
be  paying  at  a  rate  of  more  than  1  '2  i^er- 
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cent  a  month  and  more  tl-ian  18  percent 
a  year,  but  the  store  would  not  have  to 
reveal  the  actual  rate. 

MINIMUM   CHARGES  N<rr  REQUtRED  I<V   BILL 

Now  I  want  to  make  clear  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  forces  a  store 
to  charge  anv  minimum  or  any  maximum 
rate  for  credit  We  do  not  regulate  rates. 
All  the  bill  does  with  its  50-cent  exemp- 
tion is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  stores 
to  impose  a  minimum  charge  on  .smaller 
balances  without  having  to  reveal  the  ac- 
tual rate  of  that  monthly  charge.  I  stress 
that  because  there  is  always  the  possibil- 
ity that  manv  stores  which  do  not  now 
have  minimum  charges  will  proceed  to 
put  them  into  effect  and  indicate  or  im- 
ply that  there  is  somcthins  in  the  Fed- 
eral law  whicli  requires  them  to  charge 
the  customer  50  cents  a  month  minimum 
on  revolving  credit  accounts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  their  service 
charge  exceeds  50  cents  a  month— say 
it  is  $1— then  the  service  charge  would 
have  to  be  translated  into  an  annual 
rate:  a  $1  service  charge  on  a  $10  balance 
would  annualize  to  a  rate  of  120  i>?rcent. 
And  that  rate  would  have  to  be  revealed 
under  this  legislation.  The  rate  would 
vary,  of  course,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  the  service  charge  and  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  on  which 
the  charge  is  assessed. 

One  other  provision  of  the  compromise 
agreement  on  revolving  credit  should  also 
be  mentioned:  We  specify  in  the  bill  that 
the  seller  must  give  the  monthly  rate  and 
the  annual  rate  of  its  revolving  credit 
charges  unless  they  are  50  cents  or  less. 
So  typically,  a  department  store  would 
notify  the  customer  that  it  charged  I'a 
percent  on  the  unpaid  balance  or  at  a 
nominal  annual  rate  of  18  t>ercent  a  year. 
But  then  the  store  would  have  an  option 
to  add  to  that  information  a  third  per- 
centage figure— that  is.  the  store's  aver- 
age annual  yield  on  its  revolving  credit 
accounts. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    TO    SET    CRITERIA 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  be  required  to  issue 
the  criteria  for  determining  that  percent- 
age rate  on  yield  from  revolving  credit 
accounts,  and  I  imagine  that  most  of  the 
stores  which  offer  revolving  credit  will  be 
able  to  develop  a  figure  from  their  ac- 
counts which  would  be  less  than  18  per- 
cent actual  interest  on  revolving  credit. 
That   is   because   many   customers   pay 
their  bills  each  month  without  incurring 
a  credit  charge  except  in  rare  instances, 
w^hile  others  pay  off  the  account  in  a  few 
months.  When  you  consider  the  30-day 
or  longer  grace  period,  or  "free  ride"  most 
stores  offer  the  customer  on  revolving 
credit  accounts,  it  can  be  readily  .seen 
that  the  rate  of  return  to  the  store  on 
revolving  credit  would  be  generally  less 
than  18  percent,  although  I  can  think  of 
instances  where  it  would  be  substantially 
more,  particularly  if  minimiun  charges 
are  widely  utilized. 

It  was  always  the  position  of  the  House 
on  this  legislation  that  the  stores  offer- 
ing revolving  credit  could  explain  to 
their  customers  the  difference  between 
the  actual  yield  to  the  store  on  revolving 
credit  accounts  and  the  nominal  annual 
rate  it  charges  for  revolving  credit.  So 
this  third  proviso  is  in  no  sense  a  reduc- 


tion In  consumer  protection;  In  fact,  by 
requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  to  issue 
regulations  specifying  how  the  effective 
yield  is  to  be  determined  from  the  store's 
accounting  system,  the  consumer  will 
have  assurance  that  the  yield  rates  which 
are  claimed  are  reliable  and  accurate. 

But  we  did  give  in,  as  I  said,  on  this 
question  of  minimum  charges,  although 
we  were  able  to  hold  that  level  to  a  mod- 
erate 50  cents  a  month. 

THE  J  10  EXEMPTION  ISSUE 

Tlie  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  exempts  from 
rate  disclosure— but  not  from  dollars- 
and-cents  disclosure— the  charges  made 
for  loans  or  installment  credit  of  $75  or 
more  if  the  credit  charge  is  $7.50  or  less. 
On  loans  or  installment  purchases 
amounting  to  less  than  $75.  a  credit 
chai-ge  of  $5  or  less  can  be  imposed  with- 
out the  necessity  to  Iran.slate  that  into 
an  annual  percentage  rate.  Tliis  is  a 
compromise  between  the  no-rate-exemp- 
tion position  of  the  House  apd  the  $10 
exemption  provision  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  somewhere  midway  between 
the  two  positions. 

IncidenUlly  I  might  say  that  the  pro- 
1  osed    National    Commission    on    Con- 
sumer Finance  has  been  given  a  high 
priority  assignment  by  the  conferees  to 
investigate  this  whole  subject  of  mini- 
mum charges  on  installment  credit  or  on 
revolving  credit  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations   to    the    Congress    for    possible 
changes  in  these  sections  of  the  law.  The 
conferees  felt  that  there  was  no  clear- 
cut  and  reliable  information  available  to 
us  at  this  time  on  the  actual  costs  to 
credit  vendors  of  these  credit  plans  in  re- 
lation to  their  value  to  the  stores  in  pro- 
moting   the   sale   of   merchandise.   The 
claim  had  been  made  that  it  costs  a  de- 
partment store  about  90  cents  a  month 
to  finance  the  bookkeeping  costs  of  a  re- 
volving credit  account.  Well,  of  com-se. 
it  costs  them  the  same  amount  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  30-day  chargeaccount.  on 
wiiich  there  is  no  service  charge,  and  so 
the  House  conferees  felt,  and  the  Sen- 
ate   conferees    agreed,    that    this   Whole 
area  of  credit  costs  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  credit  as  a  sales  tool  should  be  studied 
for  our  future  guidance. 

ADVERTISING   OF  CREDIT;    CREOrr  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  apply  to  the 
advertisement  of  credit.  The  House  bill 
required  that  w-hen  certain  specific  credit 
terms  were  specified  in  an  advertisement, 
all  of  the  relevant  information  on  credit 
terms  would  have  to  be  given  in  the  same 
advertisement.  The  conference  bill  in- 
corporates the  House  ixjsition. 

The  House  bill  considered  mandatory 
credit  life  insurance  as  a  part  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  on  which  the  percentage 
rate  must  be  revealed.  The  Senate  bill 
exempted  credit  life  insurance  from  this 
requirement.  In  the  final  bill,  credit  life 
insurance  is  included  in  the  finance 
charge  if  the  consumer  does  not  have  a 
free  opportunity  to  decide  whether  he 
wants  the  coverage,  or  if  the  insurance  is 
a  factor  in  the  extension  of  credit.  So  the 
House  position  prevails.  It  prevails  also 
in  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance in  connection  with  consumer  credit 
transactions,  such  as  liability  or  casualty 
insurance,  but  with  language  changes  to 
make  the  intent  of  this  provision  more 


specific  than  the  House  bill  did.  It  is  the 
tie-in  deal  on  casualty  insurance,  where 
you  Irnve  to  take'the  poUcy  from  a  partic- 
ular seller,  that  we  were  most  concerned 
about  covering  in  the  finance  charge. 

ADMINKTHATIVE    INFOBCEMENT 


On  administrative  v-nforcement  of  the 
disclosure  requirements,  the  House  pro- 
vision prevails.  The  Senate  had  passed 
what  was.  in  effect,  a  self-enforcement 
mca.sure  under  which  the  aggrieved  con- 
sumer would  liave  had  to  file  his  own  law- 
suit in  order  to  recover  damages  for  not 
having  been  given  the  facts  he  was  en- 
titled to  have.  Our  bill  assigns  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  to  existing  govern- 
-tit<;ntal  agencies,  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve having  overall  responsibility  lor 
issujhg  all  regulations  on  the  disclosure 
requirements.  The  conference  bill  con- 
tains the  same  criminal  penalties  as  were 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

I'TILITY   BILLS 

Both  Ijiirs  were  silent  on  the  question 
of  charges  for  late  [payment  ol  utilitv 
bills  But  if  these  extra  charges  are  a 
I>enaltv  add-on  to  the  utility  tariffs,  they 
would  "have  liad  to  be  stated  on  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate  basis  under  the 
House  bill:  however,  if  the  utility  offers 
a  discount  for  prompt  payment,  it  would 
have  been  exempt  from  this  require- 
ment The  conference  substitute  express- 
ly exempts  any  utility  late-i>ayment 
charges  regulated  under  State  utility 
laws,  but  the  conferees  were  agreed  Ih.at 
this  exemption  applioid  only  to  extra 
charges  on  utility  services  and  not  to 
finance  charges  for  appliances  or  things 
of  that  kind  bought  on  the  utility  bill. 

DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED  ON   THE  VNPAIO  BALANCE 

On  a  very  technical  point,  on  which 
the  bankers  had  made  quite  a  point  in 
letters   to   Members   of   the   House,   llie 
House   conferees   gave   in   to   the   Sen- 
ate position  with  a  modification.  This  was 
on  the  use  of  the  euphemism  "dollars  per 
hundred   per  year  on   the   unpaid   bal- 
ance" instead  of  the  annual  percentage 
rate  we  require  to  be  stated  on  loans  or 
installment  sales  under  the  bill.  The  two 
figures  come  out  exactly  the  same— an 
n-percent  annual  rate  on  an  automo- 
bile financing  transaction  wquld  trans- 
late into  $11  per  $100  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance   The  bankers  had  called  for  this 
mild    deception   in   terminology   out   ol 
fear  that  some  court  in  some  State  might 
hold  that  the  annual  percentage  rate  re- 
vealed  under  this  act  was  actually  an 
annual  interest  rate,  and  that  it  exceeded 
the  State's  usury  ceiling:.  We  had  always 
made  clear  that  the  percentage  rate  of 
the  finance  charge  revealed  under  the  bill 
was   not   to   be   considered   an   interest 
rate— it  usuallv  includes  other  fees  and 
charges    in    addition    to    interest,    and 
should  not  be  held  to  be  a  \  iolation  of  a 
State  usuiT  ceiling. 

The  Senate  had  permitted  the  use  of 
the  doUars-per-hundred  term  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  in  order  to  give  the  States 
time  to  change  their  usury  laws,  if  that 
appeared  necessary  to  avoid  conflict  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  statutes  on  IhLs 
l>oint.  We  agreed  to  thLs  with  an  amend- 
ment cutting  the  deadline  back  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  This  will  perhaps  make  for 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of  consumers 
in  trying  to  understand  these  percentage 
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rates  and  equivalent  terms,  so  we  will 
all  have  to  start  educating  the  public 
that    dollars  per  hundred"  as  used  under 
this  law  is  supposed  to  mean  the  same  as . 
the  annual  percentage  rate. 

On  the  effective  date  of  title  I  on  dis- 
closure, we  yielded  to  the  Senate.  I  had 
said  on  the  House  floor  on  January  31 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  on  that  in 
conference  if  the  Senate  yielded  on  the 
things  we  wanted. 

FIRST    MORTGAGES 

The  conference  substitute  applies  to 
first  mortgages — which  were  exempted 
entirely  from  the  Senate  bill — nearly  all 
of  the  disclosure  requirements  applying 
to  other  fonns  of  consumer  credit.  The 
main  exception  is  the  total  amount  of  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  finance  charge  over  the 
life  of  the  mortgaiie.  This  exemption  or 
exception  applies,  however,  only  to  pur- 
chase-money first  mortgages,  not  to  re- 
financing. There  is  also  an  exemption  in 
the  conie:-ence  substitute  for  purchase- 
money  fijst  mortgages  from  the  3-day 
cancellation  privilege  accorded  to  debtors 
on  all  other  mortgages  on  residential  real 
estate.  Furthermore,  the  House,  as  passed 
on  February  1.  had  exempted  residential 
real  estate  from  some  of  the  specific 
terms  of  the  advertising  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  bill,  and  that  exemp- 
tion also  remains.  » 

On  the  whole,  tire  first  mort.;age  cov- 
erage in  the  conference  substitute  should 
protect  consumers  without  causing  fur- 
tlier  problems  for  the  depressed  home 
building  and  real  estate  industries,  which 
had  feared  that  if  the  prosijective  pur- 
chaser had  to  be  told  the  full  cost  of  the 
interest  and  credit  charges  over  the  life 
of  the  long-term  mortgage,  he  would  be 
shocked  at  the  total  and  run  away  from 
the  deal.  I  don't  think  that  would  hap- 
pen. I  think  a  family  buying  a  home, 
particularly  for  the  first  time,  -.hould  be 
given  this  information  on  total  interest 
cost  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  more  in- 
telligently on  how  long  to  have  the  mort- 
gage run.  and  what  monthly  'payineiits 
to  make  in  order  to  reduce  the  total  of 
interest  payments.  Nevertheless,  as  long 
as  we  did  not  exempt  all  first  mortgages 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  tiie  mort- 
gage, as  the  Senate  bill  had  done.  I  was 
willing  to  agree  to  this  modification  in 
our  position  on  purchase-money  first 
mortgages. 

In  return,  the  Senate  conferees  let  us 
apply  all  the  disclosure  requirements 
without  exception  to  all  other  mortgages, 
including  the  so-called  racket  second 
mortgages  which  sometimes  end  up  as 
first  mortgages  on  the  homes  of  elderly 
couples  or  widows. 

G.^RNISH^1ENT 

By  far.  the  biggest  controversy  in  the 
whole  bill — even  larger  than  the  con- 
troversy over  revolving  credit — involved 
the  subject  of  garnishment.  In  H.R.  11601 
as  originaUy  introduced,  we  proposed  the 
complete  abolishment  of  this  modern- 
day  form  of  debtors'  prison.  I  think  all  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  H.R.  11601 
agreed  with  me  then,  and  still  do,  that 
this  cruel  device  should  be  outlawed,  as 
has  been  done  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas,  and  virtually  so  in  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  and  .^ome  other  States. 

But  we  were  willing  to  listen  to  the 


weight  of  t,he  testimony  that  restriction 
of  this  practice  would  solve  many  of  the 
worst  abuses,  while  abolishment  might  go 
too  far  in  protecting  the  career  deadbeat. 
So,  based  on  a  modification  of  the  gen- 
erally successful  New  York  State  law, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1,  a  sponsoi*  of  the  bill,  drafted  a 
good  substitute  proposal  which  we  ap- 
proved in  the  full  committee  and  which 
won  the  approval  also  of  the  House. 

It  provided  that  the  first  S30  of  any 
worker's  weekly  paycheck  would  be  ex- 
empt from  garnishment,  and  90  percent 
of  the  remainder.  The  Senate  conferees 
would  not  Accept  it.  Finally,  they  agreed 
to  a  substantial  modification  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  would  exempt  only  75  per- 
cent of  a  worker's  pay,  after  required 
deductions  for  taxes  or  any  other  deduc- 
tions required  bylaw,  with  a  guaranteed 
floor  on  sarnishment  of  30  times  the 
liourly  minimum  wage — S48  a  week  at 
the  present  minipium  wage  level  of  $1.60 
per  hoUr.  So  a  man  making  less  than  S64 
after  taxes  would  have  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  his  pay  garnishable — while  those 
making  over  that  amount  would  have  no 
more  than,  125  percent  taken  in  garnish- 
ment to  satisfy  debts.  As  was  true  in  the 
bill  which'  passed  the  House,  garnish- 
ments for  taxes  and  support  orders  would 
not  be  affected.  Also  as  the  House  bill 
required,  no  worker  could  be  fired  by 
reason  of  having  his  pay  garnished  for 
^  single  indebtedness.  This  last  provision 
should  go  far  to  cut  down  on  tlie  alarm- 
ingly high  rate  of  personal  bankruptcies 
filed  by  workers  who  fear  automatic  dis- 
missal from  emi>loyment  if  their  pay  is 
garnished  even  once. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  to  agree  to  de- 
lay the  effectiveness  of  the  garnishment 
title  for  more  than  2  years — to  July  1. 
1970.  This  delay  is  intended  to  jive  the 
States  time  to  modernize  their  generally 
obsolete  and  exti'em.ely  harsh  garnish- 
ment laws,  since. there  is  provision  per- 
mitting the  Secretai-y  of  Labor,  who  ad- 
ministers this  title,  to  exempt  from  the 
Federal  statute  any  State  whose  law  on 
tire  subject  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
Fpderal  law. 

tEDEIJAL    AND    ST  .ATE    PROVISIONS 

For  the  lowest  income  workers,  most 
State  garnishment  laws  are  now  less 
protective  than  the  provisions  of  the 
confereiice  bill  prohibiting  garnishment 
of  any  part  of  a  worker's  aftertax,  take- 
home  pay  of  S48'  a  week  or  less.  On  the 
otb.er  hand,  many  of  the  States  have 
laws  which  exempt  more  than  75  percent 
of  pay,  and  it  is  our  specific  intent  that 
where  the  State  law  is  more  protective 
in  a  particular  situation,  the  worker 
should  receive  tlie  benefit  of  the  better 
of  the  two  laws.  Federal  or  State,  in  that 
instance. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  may  very  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  of 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  not  only 
for  what  it  does. to  help  consumers  di- 
rectly, but  also  in  the  reforms  ii  stim- 
ulates in  State  garnishment  laws  and  in 
credit-granting  practices.  Garnishment 
generally — not  always,  but  generally — 
is  the  principal  factor  behind  predatory 
extensions  of  credit  by  gyp  outfits.  As 
long  as  they  know  they  can  .squeeze  un- 
conscionable interest  and  credit  fees  out 


of  a  worker  by  garnisheeing  his  pay, 
these  outfits  liave  no  hesitation  to  over- 
extend  credit  to  poor  and  uneducated 
people  who  have  no  idea  what  financial 
quicksand  they  are  getting  into, 

THE   SECOND   MORTGAGE   RACKETS 

In  that  connection,  another  provision 
of  the  bill  is  also  vitally  imiwrtant.  Tiiat 
is  tlie  Cahill  amendment,  or  rather  a 
series  of  amendments  m  the  House,  to 
strike  at  home  improvement  racketeers 
Ayho  trick  liomeowners,  particularly  the 
jioor,  into  signing  contracts  at  exorbi- 
tant rates,  which  turn  out  to  be  liens  on 
the  family  residences.  Any  credit  trans- 
action which  involves  a  security  interest 
in  property  must  be  clearly  explained  to 
the  consumer  as  involving  a  mortgage  or 
lien:  any  .such  tran.saction  involving  the 
consumer's  residence — other  than  in  a 
purcli.ase-money  first  mortgage  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  home — carries  a  3-day 
cancellation  right.  As  pa.ssed  originally 
by  the  Hou.se.  this  provision  required  a 
3-day  waiting  iieriod  before  the  contract 
could  be  signed.  But  the  Senate  objected 
to  that  and  proposed  instead  tlie  3-day 
period  of  cancellation,  with  stated  safe- 
guards for  botlr  seller  or  lender,  on  one 
hand,  or  the  buyer  or  borrower,  on  the 
other. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  rights 
given  to  the  buyer  or  borrower  under  the 
conference  substitute  have  real  teeth. 
When  the  debtor  gives  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  rescind,  that  voids  the  mortgage 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  regard- 
less of  whether  either  the  debtor  or  the 
creditor  does  any  of  the  things  that  .sec- 
tion 125  reqtiires  be  done  .subsequent  to 
the  giving  of  notice  of  Intention  to 
rescind.  Tliis  would  be  true  even  where 
the  original  creditor  had  meanwhile  ne- 
gotiated the  paper  to  some  third  party. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out 
that  a  lender  who  disbunses  funds,  or  a 
contractor  who  performs  under  his  con- 
tract, would  ordinarily  be  taking  a  risk 
if  he  did  .so  before  the  contract  and  all 
the  required  information  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor  for  three  full  busi- 
ness days.  That  is  why  .section  125* d) 
was  included.  Section  125* d»  [permits  the 
board  by  regulation  to  deal  with  an 
emergency  situation  where  the  debtor 
really  needs  to  have  the  money, or  per- 
formance right  away. 

EXTORTIONATE    EXTENSIONS    OF    CREDIT 

The  loansharking  provision  in  the  final 
bill  is  completely  different  from  the  Poff 
amendment  passed  by  the  House  and,  we 
boiieve,  is  far  more  workable.  It  was 
drafted  with  great  care  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  before 
we  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  conferees, 
and  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  conferees. 

WHOLE     BILL     WAS     REDRAFTED 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  bill  was 
redrafted  from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
House  conferees  before  we  went  into  con- 
ference. The  wording  of  the  conference 
su'ostitulc.  except  for  modifications  de- 
manded by  the  Senate,  represents  largely 
a  rephrasing  and  reorganization  of  the 
House-pas.sed  H.R.  11601  in  structure 
and  in  language,  but  not  in  substance. 
■While  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
courts  someday  migiit  find  inconsisten- 
cies or  other  faults  in  this  legislation,  I 
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can  assure  the  Members  that  more  care 
was  taken  with  the  final  drafting  of  this 
bill  than  of  any  legislation  with  which 
I  have  been  associated  in  16  years. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  that  belongs  to 
Mr.  Grasty  Crews  II  of  the  OfBce  of  the 
House  Legislative  Counsel,  aided  by  staff 
memijers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  and 
of  the  OfBcc  of  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel. 

The  original  concept  and  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  as  far  more  than  a  disclosure 
statute  grew  out  of  the  work  of  Charles 
B.  Holstein,  professional  staff  member  oi. 
House  committee  assigned  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs,  who  has 
worked  continuously  on  this  issue  for  5 
years,  and  Mr.  Norman  Holmes,  counsel 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee  until 
the  bill  was  reix)rted  last  December,  and 
now  on  tire  .staff  of  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. They  organized  the  hearings, 
lined  up  the  witnesses,  and  helped  us  get 
a  good  bill  out  of  committee.  The  clerk 
and  start  director.  Dr.  Paul  Nelson,  and 
staff  attorneys  Benct  D.  Gellman  and 
James  F.  Dolierty.  and  minority  staff 
members  Ormair  Fink  and  Richard  Cook 
devoted  endless  hours  to  this  legislation 
along  with  Mr.  Holstein  as  it  went 
through  the  House  and  then  through 
conference. 

These  are  the  i^eople  whose  work  is  so 
essential  to  any  legislative  achievement, 
but  whose  names  seldom  appear  in  the 
record.  There  w-ere  uncounted  others 
from  government  and  from  the  private 
sector — from  consumer  groups,  labor 
lurions.  women's  organizations,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  TV  stations 
and  networks,  and  also  from  private  busi- 
ness who  played  enormously  important 
roles  in  the  development  of  this  bill,  from 
way  back  in  the  days  when  Senator 
Douglas  first  proposed  truth  in  lending, 
and  I  liope  I  am  able  to  find  ways  to  pay 
full  credit  to  all  of  them. 

The  Republicans  in  the  House  are 
understandably  proud  of  their  associa- 
tion with  the  extortionate  credit  title  of 
the  bill,  title  II.  There  is  more  than 
enough  credit  to  go  around.  This  has 
t»een  a  bipartisan  bill  from  the  begin- 
ning, through  Mr.  Halpern'e  work  on  it 
and  sponsorship  of  it,  and  I  appreciate 
the  help  the  ininority  gave  on  many  of 
the  substantive  issues. 

I  am  sure  no  one  will  think  me  overly 
partisan  if  I  say  that  without  the  solid 
support  of  all  of  the  .senior  Democrats  of 
the  House  committee,  and  of  other 
Democrats  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
House,  too,  this  bill  would  never  have 
been  more  than  a  thin  shadow  of  what  it 
is  now. 

So  we  can  all  claim  our  respective 
parts  of  it  with  pride.  The  important 
thing  is  that  when  the  chii>s  were  down 
in  conference,  and  it  was  a  high-stakes 
confrontation,  the  House  conferees.  De- 
mocratic and  Republican  both,  all  stood 
together.  I  am  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  CakillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  First  of  all,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Second,  I  would  comment  that  it  is 
regrettable  in  my  judgment  that  an  hon- 


est mistake  was.  not  jx-rmiLted  to  bo  cor- 
rected, by  the  action  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  1  Mr  Hung  ATE] .         ♦• 

I  hope  the  legislative  history  that  is 
established  in  this  dialog  will,  however, 
even  though  inadequate,  be  a  substitute 
for  the  discussion  we  should  have  had. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  conferees  in  relation  to  this 
bill,  like  they  do  in  a  great  many  other 
bills,  have  really  become  the  third  branch 
of   the   legislature.   We   now   have    the 
Hou.sc  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  and 
the  conferees.  Mr.  Speaker  one  provision 
at  least  in  this  conference  report  is  com- 
pletely  different   than   that   which  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill;   this  pro- 
vision was  not  in  the  Senate  bill  at  all. 
One  of  the  amendments  I  presented 
and  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  House,  required  that  a  lender  not 
only  disclose  to  a  borrower  that  a  mort- 
gage was  being  placed  against  his  prop- 
erty but  wherever  a  mortgage  was  used 
as  collateral  security  for  a  loan,  the  bor- 
rower  had   to   be   notified   3   days   be- 
fore  the   settlement   took   place  of    the 
charges  to  be  made  by  the  lender.  The 
obvious  rca.son  for  that  provision  v.ts  to 
give  the  borrower  an  opportunity  to  re- 
fuse to  go  through  with  the  transaction — 
not  to  get  involved  in  purcha.sing  some- 
thing where  he  knew  he  just  could  not 
afford  t.o  pay  the  exorbitant  rates  that 
would  be  asked. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  very  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  the  gentleman  .says: 
the  House  was  for  the  gentleman's  view- 
ix)int — and  we  held  the  line.  But  in  con- 
ference, as  you  know,  somebody  has  to 
take  as  well  as  to  give.  It  is  a  matter  of 
compromise — it  is  always  a  matter  of 
compromise.  Tlrat  is  the  way  laws  arc 
made.  It  is  just  impossible  for  us  to 
hold  out  for  everything— we  held  99  per- 
cent of  the  House  bill.  I  believe.  But  as 
to  that  particular  part.  I  was  \ery  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  and  the 
other  House  conferees  were.  We  did  our 
very  best,  but  we  just  could  not  keep 
everything.  Of  course,  we  wanted  to 
bring  and  did  bring  a  good  bill  back. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  in  con- 
ference this  particular  provision  was 
adopted  while  a  quorum  call  was  in  proc- 
ess in  the  House  and  while  the  Republi- 
can members  were  absent  from  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  correct.  We 
had  seveial  long  days  of  these  confer- 
ences. This  conference  was  about  the 
hardest  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life.  I  be- 
lieve the  other  conferees  will  tell  you 
the  same  thing.  We  tried  our  best  but 
we  could  not  get  everything. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  just  say  that  I  do 
not  understand  how  it  can  be  argued — 
and  I  will  say  I  undersUnd  there  has  to 
be  a  compromise  and  I  understand  and 
I  will  accept  the  chairman's  version  that 
all  of  the  House  conferees  were  for  the 
retention  of  the  provision  as  it  was  origi- 
nally drafted— but  I  will  say  I  do  not 
tmderstand  how  it  can  be  argued  now 
that  this  is  an  adequate  substitute  be- 


cause what  we  are  really  doing  is— if  a 
person  borrows  money  and  signs  a  mort- 
gage— he  has  3  days  to  rescind  it.  Ob- 
viously, tlie  reason  why  he  went  through 
with  the  transaction  and  the  reason  why 
he  borrowed  the  money  was  to  make 
payment  for  something  that  he  had  pur- 
chased. It  seems  to  me  to  say  that  3  days 
after  the  fact  is  just  as  good  as  3  days 
before  the  fact  is  just  not  good  .sen.se. 
Now  I  would  also  lil:e  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  some  ques- 
tions to  establish  some  legislative  liistory. 
Does  .section  125' o  make  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  receipt  of  information 
required  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  delivery 
thereof,  in  any  transaction  involving  a 
.security  interest,  oilier  than  a  purchase 
money  first  mortgage,  in  the  debtor's 
residence? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  that  is  the  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  it  is  not  conclusive: 
it  is  presumptive,  is  that  correct? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  ""is  correct. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  this  ajiply  regard- 
less of  whether  the  question  arose  in  a 
suit  for  damages  midcr  section  130,  an 
action  to  enforce  the  section  125  right  of 
rescLssion,  ur  otherwi.sc? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  Section  125" o 
is  intended  to  establish  a  statutory  rule 
of  evidence  that  would,  apply  in  any 
action  or  proceeding  whatever. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  My  last  question  is  this: 
Is  there  any  ijrovision  in  section  125  or 
section  131  or  any  other  provision  in  this 
legislation    which    makes    written    ac- 
knowledgement of  receipt  of  infoi-mation 
and  disclosures  conclusive  iiroof  of  de- 
liveiy  thereof  or  compliance  with  the  dis- 
closure    requirements     in     any     action 
brought  against  an  original  lender? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Tire  answer  is,  "No." 
Mr.  CAHILL.  So  that  it  would  not  mat- 
ter whether  it  was  in  respect  to  a  mort- 
gage   or    a    nonmortgage    tr£<^.saction  ? 
The  receipt  is  presumptive  evidence.  It 
is  rebuttable  and  it  is  not  conclusive. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  the  intent 
Mr.    CAHILL.    I    thank    the    gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
jusT  like  to  say  for  the  Record  that  at 
the  time  of  the  conference,  when  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  was  being  considered,  some  of  us 
were  outside  the  conference  room  at  the 
time.  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  in  our  absence  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missoiu-i  Mrs.  Sullivan]  fought 
very  hard  lor  the  section  that  you  are 
keenly  interested  in,  and  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  any  fault,  really,  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees  that  that  iiro- 
vision  was  not  included. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  understand  that  that  is  the  fact.  I^ 
would  personally  like  to  pay  my  personal 
respects  and  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  for  her  leadership.  I  know 
from  talking  with  her  that  she.  too. 
favored  the  position  as  I  had  submitted 
it  and  as  it  was  accepted  by  the  House. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thoroughly  agreed, 
from  the  very  begirming  when  you  offered 
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your  amendment  in  the  House,  that  that 
provision  was  needed  and  was  highly  de- 
sirable We  were  familiar  with  the  events 
uhich  occurred  in  New  Jersey  and  else- 
\\  here  which  made  this  provision  so  im- 
portant. In  conference,  we  tried  our  best 
to  keep  it  unchanged  and  when  we  were 
unable  to  do  that  we  insisted  it  be  as 
strong  as  we  could  make  it.  The  Senate 
even  asked  to  require  the  buyer  to  notify 
the  seller  by  registered  letter  before  he 
could  get  it  out  of  such  a  contract.  We 
refused.  We  threw  that  out.  I  think  we 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  a  strong, 
workable  provision  in  here. 

Mr  CAHILL  My  only  question  is  why 
the  Senate  conferees  did  not  recog^nize 
the  need  and  the  merit  of  this  particular 
amendment  as  it  was  written. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  had  sat  with  us  hi  those 
tough  conferences  as  the  nine  of  us  did 
and  saw  the  6-week-long  opposition  of 
the  Senate  conferees  to  almost  ever>-- 
thing  in  the  House  bill.  I  think  you  ft-ould 
refram  Irom  asking  that  question,  be- 
cause we  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way  to  -save  what  we  did.  Why  did  the 
Senate  conferees  insist  on  changes  and 
modifications  in  other  excellent  provi- 
sions of  toe  House  bill? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  PoFFl. 


Richard  rt)PF,  the  Congressman  from  the 
Sipcth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
for  his  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
proposal  ai^d  for  his  leadership  in  adding 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  original 
truth-in-lending  bill  when  it  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House.  I  think  the  citizens 
of  our  Commonwealth  join  with  me  in 
this  legislative  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
architect  oi\  this  amendment,  for  his 
careful  .draftsmanship  and  parliamen- 
tary efforts  which  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  this  landmark  provision. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
is  most  generous  indeed,  anu  akhough 
his  tribute  may  hot  be  altogether  de- 
.served.  I  assure  the  gentleman  it  is  alto- 
gether appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  contains  no  provision  which  is  more 
important  or  protects  the  consumer  bet- 
ter than  the  loaa-shark  amendment. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
has  been  modified  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  regard  the  modification  as  an 
improvement. 

Heretofore,  the  only  statutory  founda- 
tion for  Federal  involvement  in  loan- 
sljark  control  has  been  the  antiracketeer- 
ing  statutes.  TheSse  statutes  have  been 
so  narrowly  drawn  as  to  make  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  extremely  difQcult 
if  not  altogether'  impossible.  The  new 
statute  created  irt  this  bill  represents  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  war  against 


iv/r,.   ar^^,r,\^r.r.   „iu  n  *i  •  ,j     orgattlzcd  crlmu.  It  attacks  not  only  the 

^^Mr   Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield  j^an  shark  himself,  who  typically  is  a 

minor  meinber  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  family 


Mr  POFF  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  just  take  this  time  to 
pay  a  wcll-dtserved  compliment  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  who  did 
such  a  tremendous  job  in  connection  with 
this  entire,  overall  program,  and  worked 
so  hard  with  the  other  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  order  to  get  through 
the  bill  which  we  did,  which  is  certainly 
a  much  stronger  bill  than  the  one  which 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  by  way 
of  preface,  let  me  join  in  the  tribute  just 
paid  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouii  and  say  more  definitively 
that  I  agree  with  her  that  the  modifica- 
tion made  by  the  conference  committee 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered. It  strengthens  it  admirably,  and  in 
that  spirit  I  endorse  it. 

Mr.  Speakei-.   my  purpose  here  is  to 


structure,  it  strikes  also  at  the  Cosa 
Nostra  superstructure.  The  boss  and  the 
underboss  are  not  loan  sharks.  They  are 
financiers.  They  make  available  to  the 
loan  shark  the  funds  necessary  to  finance 
the  illegal  operation. 

"In  its  definition  of  the  new  Federal 
crime,  the  amendment  includes  not  only 
the-making  and  collecting  of  extortionate 
extensions  of  credit,  but  the  financing 
thereof".     • 

In  yet  another  way  the  new  statute 
strikes  at  the  higher  echelons  of  tu  crim- 
inal syndicate.  Frequently,  the  best  pros- 
ecution witness  is  a  minor  member  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  family  who  himself  is  in- 
volved, either  as  a  principal,  an  accom- 
plice or  a  conspirator,  in  the  very  crime 
for  which  the  boss  is  indicted  or  in  some 
related  crime.  When  called  to  testify,  in 
allegiance  to  the  strict  code  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra,  he  pleads  the  fifth  amendment 
, against  .self-incrimination,  not  so  much 


write  a  little  legislative  histoiy,  if  it  is   .because  he  fears  he  will  incriminate  him- 


possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   [Mr.  M.^rshI. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  I 
think  it  is  most  significant  to  note  that 
there  is  included  in  the  conference  report 
the  amendment  which  the  House  adopted 
and  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the  loan- 
shark  amendment. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  a  significant 
part  of  this  legislatioti  which  will  have 
remedial  effects  of  a  long-range  nature 
that  will  do  much  to  protect  the  borrow- 
ing public. 

Special  tribute  is  due  Representative 


self  but  because  his  Cosa  Nostra  oath 
compels  him  to  protect  the  family  boss. 
Under  the  witness  immunity  clause  of 
the  loan-shark  amendment,  the  court  can 
take  appropriate  safeguards,  require  the 
witness  to  testify  or  surrender  documen- 
tary evidence  under  a  guarantee  that 
nothing  he  confesses  in  his  testimony 
can  later  be  used  in  a  prosecution  against 
him.  If  not  withstanding  that  guarantee, 
he  refuses  to  testify,  he  may  be  prose- 
cuted for  contempt  of  court.  If  he  agrees 
to  testify  but  testifies  falsely,  he  can  be 
prosecuted  for  perjury. 

This  witness  immunity  clause  will  do 
much  to  unravel  tl>e  blanket  of  immunity 
with  which  the  Nation's  top  racketeers 
cloak  themselves  today. 


While  the  annals  of  crime  are  replete 
with  the  story  of  the  vicious  venality  of 
the  loan  shark  and  the  human  misery 
he  causes,  several  cases  disclosed  by  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  .serve  to 
illustrate  the  enorniitv  of  the  crime 
which  present  Federal  statutes  fail  prop- 
erly to  reach.  A  witness  testifying  under 
a  hood  reported  that  loan  sharks  had  re- 
quired him  to  pay  .514,000  in  interest  on 
a  ,S1.900  loan.  Only  last  week  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  grand  jui->'  returned 
seven  counts  of  criminal  usuit  against 
one  Bonfondeo.  These  included  a  case  in 
which  the  victim  paid  ,?  100. 000  in  in- 
terest on  a  S30,000  loan:  another  case  in 
which  the  victim  paid  104  percent  in- 
terest on  a  S5.000  Inan:  another  ca.se  in 
which  the  victim  paid  260  j^ercent  in  in- 
terest on  a  S3. 000  loan;  another  case  in 
which  S5.000  in  interest  was  paid  on  a 
S5.000  loan  without  curtailing  any  of  the 
principal.  The  head  of  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Henrv-  Peter- 
son, told  the  Senate  committee  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  identified  at 
least  120  members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra 
who  are  involved  in  loan-shark  racket- 
eering in  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  City  alone. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  the  loan- 
.shark  amendment  does.  It  is  no  less  im- 
portant to  know  what  \t  does  not  do.  It 
does  not  preempt  the  State  laws.  It  does 
not  jeopardize  any  legitimate,  licensed, 
regulated  lending  institution.  It  does  not 
constitute  a  Federal  criminal  usury 
statute.  On  this  last  point,  there  .seems 
to  be  some  public  confusion.  Undoubted- 
ly, this  arises  from  mention  in  the 
amendment  of-a  45-percent  interest  rate. 
Let  me  explain  the  fimction  of  the  in- 
terest rate  factor. 

The  statute  punishes  extortionate  ex- 
teiLsions  of  credit.  An  extortionate  ex- 
tension of  credit  is  defined  as  a  loan 
which  involves  the  use  or  threat  of  use 
of  violence  or  other  criminal  means  to 
harm  the  person,  property  or  reputation 
of  any  person.  Parenthetically,  the 
phrase  'any  person'"  is  intended  to  in- 
clude members  of  the  borrower's  family 
who  are  the  natural  subjects  of  intimida- 
tion by  the  loan  shark. 

When  direct  evidence  of  violence  or 
other  criminal  means  is  readily  avail- 
able, such  evidence  is  all  that  is  required 
to  prove  the  crime.  When  it  is  not  avail- 
able, extortion  will  be  presumed  if  the 
prosecution  is  able  to  prove  all  of  the 
four  following  factors: 

First,  that  the  loan  was  in  excess  of 
SlOO; 

Second,  ^hat  the  interest  rate  was  in 
excess  of  45  percent  per  annum: 

Third,  that  the  loan  violates  State  law 
to  the  extent  that  the  lender  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  complete  collection  judgment 
under  State  laws  against  the  borrower: 
and 

Fourth,  that  the  lender  has  reputation 
for  extortion  in  the  community  of  which 
the  borrower  is  a  member. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loan- 
shark  amendment  does  not  fix  a  Federal 
criminal  usury  interest  figure.  The  45 
percent  figure  is  only  one  of  four  factors 
which,  if  all  are  proved,  create  a  prima 
facie  case  of  extortion.  The  interest  rate 
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may  be  less  than  45  percent  and  the  loan 
may  still  constitute  an  extortionate  ex- 
tension of  credit  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
violence  or  other  criminal  means  were 
used  in  making,  collecting  or  financing  of 
the  loan. 

I   believe   it   is  important   to  explain 
something  of  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  this  amendment.  It  is  twofold.  It 
consists   in   one   part   ol   the   intenstate 
commerce  clause  and  in  the  other  part  of 
the  bankruptcy  clause.  The  purpose  of 
the  bankruptcy  clau.se  is  primarily  hu- 
manitarian: namely,  to  fdve  an  insolvent 
debtor  a  fresh  start  by  dividing  his  as- 
sets, remaining  after  essential  family  ex- 
emptions, among  his  creditors  and  dis- 
charging his  liabilities  to  them.  If  a  par- 
ticular loan  involves  extortion  and  vio- 
lates other  criminal  laws,  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  discharged.  Indeed,  its 
very  existence  probably  will  never  come 
to  light  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings 
because  the  victim  is  in  fear  of  his  very 
life  or  the  bodily  safety  of  himself  and 
his  family.  It  is  anomalous  that  all  of  the 
lawful  obligations  of  the  debtor  can  be 
discharged    at    the    exi^nse    of    honest 
creditors  while  an  unlawful   obligation 
.survives     the     bankruptcy     proceedings 
and  remains  alive  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dishonest    creditor.    In    summary,    the 
loan-shark     operation     frustrates     and 
defeats  the  function  and  purpose  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  with  respect   to  which 
the  Constitution  gives  the  Congress  ex- 
clusive jur.sdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  number  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  including  specifically  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade  I .  who  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  perfecting  of  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  loan-shark  amendment.  All 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  ix)litical  aisle 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  partic- 
ipated and  all  those  on  the  staff  of  the 
committee  and  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  who  cooperated  can  take  genuine 
pride  in  the  product  that  ha,s  been 
fashioned. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadeI. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sing- 
ular pleasure  for  me  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  and  in  particular  to  support  that  sec- 
tion which  concerns  itself  with  the  vi- 
cious racket  of  loan  sharking. 

Some  2  years  ago  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  joined  me  in  a 
profound  study  of  organized  crime,  its 
ramifications  and  its  implications.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  colleagues  today. 
They  are  Congressmen  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr..  Charles  A.  Mosher.  How- 
ard W.  ROBisoN,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Mark 
Andrews,  Alphonzo  Bell.  William  T. 
Cahill,  John  R.  Dellenback,  Marvin  L. 
Esch.  Paul  Findley,  Peter  H.  B.  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  James  Hakvey.  Frank  Horton.  P. 
Bradford  Morse.  Ogden  R.  Reid.  Herman 
T.  Schneebeli,  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Fred  Schwengel.  Garner  E.  Shriver. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  J.  William  Stanton, 
and  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr. 

Out  of  this  study  came  a  significant  pa- 
per entitled  Study  of  Organized  Crime 
and  the  Urban  Poor."  It  may  be  found  in 


the  Congressional  Record  of  August  29, 
1967. 

Loan  sharking  was  selected  in  that  pa- 
per for  special  emphasis  as  one  of  the 
most  vicious  rackets  of  organized  crime. 
I  pointed  out  then  that  the  victim  of  loan 
sharking  is  the  poor  person  desperately 
in  need  of  money,  without  credit  at  a  lo- 
cal bank,  who  borrows  from  the  loan 
shark  at  exhorbitant  interest  rates,  .some- 
times as  high  as  20  percent  per  week.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  small,  marginal,  lo- 
cal businessman  in  the  concentrated  area 
of  the  urban  poor  is  another  major  vic- 
tim of  organized  crime.  I  pointed  out, 
finally,  the  ironic  contra.st  whereby  the 
Small  Business  Administration  would 
lend  S50  million  in  fiscal  1967  under  the 
antipovcrty  program  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  while  loan 
sharks  would  extract  $350  million  from 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  during  that  same 
period. 

Out  of  this  study  came  an  anti-loan- 
sharking  bill  which  I  wrote  and'which  I 
put  before  the  Congre.ss  when  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  came  to  the  floor,  I  am 
delighted  that  my  bill  with  modifications 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  by 
other  members  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  been  accepted  as  the  t^.nal 
version  of  tliis  section  of  this  bill.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  to  see  that  the 
section  of  iny  bill  granting  immunity  for 
the  i^urpose  of  .securing  vital  testimony 
before  a  grand  jury  has  been  accepted 
by  the  conference  committee  practically 
verbatim.  This  immunity  statute  I  think 
to  \ie  vitally  important,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  I  am  joined  in  this  feeling 
by  the  members  of  the  President's  Ta.sk 
Force  on  Crime  who  recommended  such 
an  immimity  statute. 

I  look  forward  to  the  final  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  Senate  and  to  its  being 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  More 
than  that,  I  look  forward  to  a  new  and 
significant  effort  against  organized  crime 
by  our  Department  of  Justice. 

Today  slightly  over  one  one-hundreth 
of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  de- 
\oted  to  combating  organized  crime.  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  2'2  percent  of 
its  budget  is  .spent  in  the  fight  on  orca- 
nized  crime.  Clearly,  this  is  not  enough. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill  I  look 
forward  to  a  new  and  broader  and  more 
thorough  effort  against  organized  crime 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  have 
indeed  turned  a  milestone  today  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  what 
we  are  doing  here  in  the  Congress. 

A  final  word  for  purposes  of  legislative 
history. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  term 
'other  criminal  means"  as  used  in  this 
statute  is  intended  by  its  authors  to  have 
a  liberal  construction  in  order  that  we 
can  take  care  of  the  situations  which  in- 
volve forcina;  other  people  to  do  criminal 
activity  under  threat  of  collection  of  debt. 
The  use  of  force,  express  or  implied,  is 
not  the  sole  test  of  an  extortionate  ex- 
tension of  credit.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
heartily  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  for  her  outstanding  work 
in  developing  this  legislation  and  for  her 
leadership  in  bridging  the  gaps  between 
the  Senate  and  Hou.se  bills. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  truth-in- 
lending  legislation  and  as  a  House  spon- 
sor of  the  original  Douglas  bill.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  bill  as  it 
now  comes  before  us. 

And.  as  a  minority  member  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  I  want 
to  say  how  privileged  I  was  to  work  with 
the  able  chairlady  and  to  joui  her  in  the 
spon.sorship  of  H.R.   11601. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
garnishment  provision  was  retained  al- 
though modified  in  form  from  the  House 
version.  I  am  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  conference  agreement.  I  heartily 
congratulate  the  conferees  and  iiartic- 
ularly  I  wish  to  compliment  the  chair- 
woman of  the  subcommittee  for  her  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  achievement 
of  this  legislation. 

Truth  in  lending  has  faced  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle.  This  bill,  as  it  emerged 
fiom  conference,  is  not  as  strong  or  as 
tight  as  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  have  liked.  After  all.  this  is  legis- 
lation aimed  at  guarding  the  innocent 
consumer  from  a  great  many  abuses,  and 
giving  him  the  information  he  needs  to 
make  intelligent  choices  about  credit.  I 
think  he  de.serves  all  the  lielp  he  can  get. 
Neverthele.ss,  considering  the  fact  that 
it  took  all  these  years  to  push  a  tiuth- 
in-lending  bill  through  both  Hou.ses,  I 
consider  this  bill  to  be  a  remarkable 
achievement  and  a  real  legislative  mile- 
stone, of  which  Congress  can  be  justly 
proud. 

I  was  deeply  -gratified  that  our  con- 
ferees were  able  to  retain  the  substance 
of  all  the  major  i>rovisions  of  the  Hou.se 
version.  For  this  they  are  entitled  to  our 
profound  thanks.  .The  conference  bill 
not  only  requires  credit  cost  di.sclo.sure  m 
terms  of  annual  rates  for  individunl 
ivan.sactions,  but— as  well— it  upholds 
the  House  ixjsition  by  including  provi- 
sions dealins  with  credit  advertisinc. 
loansharking.  administrative  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other  agencies,  and — as  I  iiave  said — on 
garnishment. 

Fortunately,  revolving  Credit  and  small 
transactions  are  .still  included  in  the  bill, 
althouah  there  are  certain  exemptions 
which  the  Senate  insisted  on  that  I 
think  were  unwise. 

Most  important  is  the  exemption  from 
rate  disclosure  on  tran.saction  in  which 
the  credit  charge  is  less  than  S5  if  the 
amotmt  loarfed  is  less  than  S75.  and  on 
credit  charges  up  to  S7.50  if  the  loaned 
amoimt  exceeds  S75.  Tliis  is  a  bit  better 
than  the  SIO  exemption  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  but  I  say  now,  as  I  did  when 
this  proposal  v.-as  broached  in  tl)e  Hou.se, 
that  this  exemption  takes  a  bite  out  of 
this  bill  right  where  some  .solid  muscle 
is  most  needed. 

If  a  person  is  going  to  be  charged 
$4.95  in  interest  on  a  S35  radio.  I  fail 
to  see  why  he  should  not  be  told  in 
plain  language  how  much  interest  he  is 
paying. 
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There  is  also  an  exemption  of  up  to  a 
50-ce:it  fixed  mnnthly  charge  on  open 
accounts  which  I  am  not,  terribly  happy 
'.vith,  and  which  mav  set  off  a  rash  Ci 
-tores  ImposmET  fixed  charges  on  credit 
accounus  to  ?et  around  disclosing  part 
-f  their  Interest  rates 

Xotw;th.«tar.dii"ixj  th>>se  criticisms,  I 
\m  still  mindful  of  the  fact  that  this 
tjil!  is  a  mom>^ntous  step  forward  toward 
protecting  the  American  consumer  from 
confusing  and  sometimes  deliberately 
complex  credit  practices.  When  viewed 
in  perspective  all  the  benefits  that  this 
legislation  would  bring,  I  am  willing  to 
live  with,  these  shortcomings,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

I  had  feared  that  the  garnishment 
provision  in  the  bill  miL'ht  be  weakened, 
but  my  fears  fortunately  were  un- 
founded. The  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees  actually  strengthens  my 
amendment  As  passed  by  the  House,  the 
bill  provided  that  garnishment  could  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  gross  earnings  over 
S30  a  week.  The  bill  approved  In  con- 
ference does  not  permit  garnishment  of 
more  than  25  percent  of  disposable  in- 
come, or  of  more  than  the  amount  by 
which  weekly  disposable  income  exceeds 
30  times  the  Federal  minimum  hourly 
wage,  whichever  is  less.  In  other  words. 
the  effect  is  to  restrict  garnishment  to 
make  sure  that  after  a  worker  pays  all 
deductions  required  by  law.  tax,  and 
social  security,  a  garnishment  cannot 
leave  him  less  than  S48  to  live  on. 

The  original  truth-in-Iendlng  bill  pro- 
hibited garnishment  entirely,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  unnecessarily 
curtailed  the  projier  rights  of  creditors. 
This  provision  protects  both. 

This  section  also  retains  my  proposal 
to  prevent  an  employer  from  discharging 
a  worker  for  the  first  garnishment  of  his 
wages,  thereby  ending  a  vicious  cycle 
whereby  a  iran  not  only  loses  Ills  salarj' 
to  pay  his  debt^.  but  loses  his  job  as 
well,  and  thereafter  can't  get  himself 
out  of  debt  to  end  the  garnishment. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  something  many  of  us  have 
awaited  for  a  long  time  and  I  trust  the 
conference  report  will  have  the  over- 
whelmin;;  approval  of  this  House, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  am  delightec  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  American  consumer  has  en- 
joyed many  fine  horns  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  more  particularly  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  feel  confi- 
dent, however,  that  today  marks  the 
consumer's  finest  hour. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  that  the  mi- 
nority played  throughout  the  committee 
hearings,  the  floor  debate  and  the^ong, 
arduous  House-Senate  conference  ses- 
sions. But  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  the  minority's  con- 
tributions to  the  truth-in-lending  bill, 
for  tiiroughout  the  years  of  debate  on 
this  legislation,  partisan  divisions  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  occurred. 

Although  much  of  the  controversy  and 
most  of  the  headlines  have  centered 
around  the  conflict  of  periodic  versus 
annual  disclosure  on  open-end  credit,  in 


my  opinion,  the  contributions  of  House 
Members  of  both  parties  in  adding  many 
entirely  new  features  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  far  outweigh  the  importance 
of  the  final  compromise  on  revolving 
credit.  The  House  added  and  was  able 
to  retain  in  conference  strong,  effective 
and  equitable  language  on  administra- 
tive enforcements  credit  advertising, 
loan-sharking,  first  mortgages,  garnish- 
ment, as  well  as  provisions  dealing  with 
abuses  primarily  related  to  extensions  of 
credit  for  home  improvements. 

During  the  House  floor  debate  on  the 
tmth-in-lendlng  bill,  the  nonrecord 
votes  on  revolving  credit  and  the  .so- 
called  SIO  exemption  were  overwhelming 
In  support  of  the  position  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  House  conferees  were  united 
throughout  the  conference  sessions  with 
the  Senate  on  these  two  points,  and  I 
was  delighte^  that  the  House  conferees 
were  equally  imlted  In  support  of  retain- 
ing several  amendments  offered  by  Re-" 
publicans  when  the  bill  was  debated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  became  personally  in- 
volved with  the  Republican  loan-shark 
amendment  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  Patman,  the 
Congresswoman  from  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Widnall,  for  their  success 
in  coming  back  to  the  House  with  a  verj' 
effective  title  dealing  with  extortionate 
extensions  of  credit.  In  this  connection, 
the  contributions  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Crime,  as  well  as 
Congressmen  Poff  and  McDade,  cannot 
be  exaggerated. 

i  Recent  testimony  has  indicated  that 
loan -sharking  is  the  second  most  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue  to  organized 
crime.  Annual  revenue  to  organized  crime 
has  been  estimated  to  be  at  least  S20 
billion.  By  amending  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  define  and 
make  a  Federal  offense  the  extortionate 
extension  and  financing  of  credit,  finally 
we  are  recognizing  both  the  seriousness 
and  the  vast  extent  of  this  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Moreover,  the  language  providing 
immunity  to  witnesses  will  send  tremors 
through  lEe  high  councils  of  organized 
crime  when  their  highly  paid  legaJ  coun- 
sels advise  them  of  the  direction  taken 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  Consiuner  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  one  of  the  most  Important 
achievements  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
vast  protection  it  affords  all  citizens — 
especially  low-income  families  and  in- 
dividuals— should  provide  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  Congress  has  and  will 
continue  to  act  on  its  own  initiative  in 
matters  involving  human  equity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire if  the  minority  are  finished  with 
their  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  minority  side.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  the  House  is  as  near  unani- 
mous on  this  conference  report  as  it  is 


;x)R,sibIe  for  the  Hou.te  of  Representatives 
to  be.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  vote 
on  the  final  passage  of  this  bill.  I  believe, 
was  382  for  to  4  against.  That  Is  as 
!,'ood  a  majority,  I  beheve.  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  Lives  on  any  let:lslation. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  who  voted 
for  the  bill  when  it  pas.scd  this  Hou.se 
who  i.s  now  opposed  to  this  conference 
report.  If  there  is  one  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  I  wish  he  would  make  his 
presence  known.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is. 
We  can  consider  that  this  conference 
report  really  is  passing  unanimously. 
Nobody  is  against  it  and  they  should  not 
be  against  it.  It  is  a  good  bill.  As  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  said,  it 
is  a  bipartisan  bill.  We  all  worked  to- 
gether on  it.  Significant  parts  of  this 
bill  is  represented  by  amendments  from 
the  minority,  and  they  are  good  amend- 
ments. I  believe  that  this  expression  of 
the  Hoase  here  today  on  the  i>a,s,sa£e  of 
this  conference  report  represents  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  it  should  be  considered 
that  way  when  it  goes  back  to  the  Sen- 
"ate  for  their  approval. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GER.ALD  R.  PORD.  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding and  is  it  tlie  correct  under- 
standing that  IhLs  debate  in  the  Record 
will  [^recede  the  vote  taken  .some  time 
ago? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir.  Tliat  is  the 
understanding.  I  have  checked -it  with 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  I  am  told  that 
is  true. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
requested  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
talked  to  the  ciiairnian  of  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency with  reference  to  one  particular 
item  about  which  I  desired  some 
clarification. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ttxa.s. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
conference  reix)rt  was  aoing  to  be  so 
quickly  agreed  to.  However,  I  had  previ- 
ously agreed  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  tbe  purpose  of  his 
asking  questions  with  reference  to  a 
garnishment  matter. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  difference  in  the  gar- 
nishment situation  that  was  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  and  is  now  in  the  conference 
report?  I  believe  the  Congress  is  entitled 
to  know. 

I  am  soriy  that  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure moved  so  swiftly  here,  and  I  was 
unable  to  ask  the  question  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  defer  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
let  me  say  first  that  I  am  prepared  to 
put  into  the  Record  all  of  the  differences 
and  explain  as  clearly  and  concisely  as 
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possible  the  provisions,  and  this  will  be 
put  into  the  Record.  ^ 

But  as  far  as  the  garnishment  title  is 
concerned,  we  adopted  a  garnishment 
Ijrovlsions  that  is  much  weaker  than  we 
liad  in  the  House  bill.  What  we  actually 
adopted,  in  effect,  was  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  of  the  Slate  of 
Mississippi,  too.  on  garnishment's,  except 
that  we  do  have  a  floor  of  $48.  In  other 
words,  the  first  S48  of  the  weekly  salary, 
after  taxes  or  other  deductions  required 
bv  law.  cannot  be  garnisheed. 

"  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Are  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  exempted 
from  the  garnishment  section  In  the  con- 
ference reix)rt  insofar  as  coming  under 
this  section  of  S48?  As  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  establishment  that  undertakes 
garnl.shment  proceedings  now.  I  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  will  they 
come  under  this  conference  report  or 
not? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  In  an.swer  to  the 
gentleman,  I  will  say  no.  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  are  not  covered  by 
the  restriction  on  garnishment.  We 
exempted  them  in  the  House  bill,  too. 

One  cannot  garnishee  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State  governments. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  But  the  Federal 
Government  can  garnishee  people  who 
have  a  tax  debt  that  they  owe  to  the 
Federal  Government,  or- to  the  States? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retains  the  right  to  garnishee 
for  taxes,  and  so  do  the  States.  Whether 
the  States  exercise  that  right  is  up  to 
them.  That  is  up  to  the  States. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Tliat  is  up  to  the 
States? 

But  my  point  is,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van 1.  that  the  conference  report  has 
exempted  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Governments,  wiiich  are  the  largest  users 
of  garnishment,  yet  private  individuals 
will  have  to  come  under  the  Federal  law. 

Tlie  conference  report  has  already  been 
adopted  as  of  now,  but  I  certainly  feel  as 
though  this  is  another  encroachment  on 
States'  rights.  The  individual  States  in 
the  last  few  years  have  kept  up  on  their 
garnishment  laws.  Our  State  of  Missis- 
sippi only  2  years  ago  upgraded  the  gar- 
nishment section  of  our  laws.  Now,  this 
supercedes  the  State  laws,  is  that 
correct. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  law.  And  it  does  not  take  effect 
for  2  years.  At  that  time,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  can  exempt  from  the  restric- 
tions of  section  303ia»  any  State  wiiich 
has  a  substantially  similar  law  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  garnisheed.  May  I 
.say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced  last  July,  there  was 
no  exemption  for  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments  in  collecting  debts  due  for 
taxes,  but  this  was  taken  out  in  the  com- 
mittee before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  last  December. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Oh,  it  is  taken 
out? 

Mrs.  SULLI\'AN.  Yes.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments 
are  not  affected  in  this  garnishment  pro- 
cedure at  all  as  to  garnishing  the  wages 
for  taxes. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  sorry,  out 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentlewoman  under- 
stands my  question.  What  the  gentle- 
woman is  telling  me  now  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  only  parni.shce  up 
to  .$25  of  the  first  $100  out  of  a  salaiy. 
So  that  what  the  gentlewoman  is  telling 
me  is  that  if  a  person  owes  the  Federal 
Government,  say,  $300  in  taxes,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  only  $25  out  of  a  man's 
salary  of  $100  per  week  until  it  has  been 
repaid? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No.  This  docs  not 
touch  the  garnishment  of  wages  by  tlie 
Federal  Government  for  any  taxes,  or  by 
the  Stale  governments  either. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  i.s  not  to  come 
under  this  bill,  yet  we  are  putting  private 
cnterpri.se  under  it,  but  the  largest  gar- 
nishment group  is  not  even  under  the 
bill,  that  is  my  point. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
had  no  exemption  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Hou.se  bill  originally  but 
we  changed  that  in  committee  last 
December. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
garnishment  title  should  not  even  be  in 
this  Iruth-in-iending  bill.  The  gamish- 
ment  section  supercedes  all  Stale  laws  on 
garnishment  and  is  just  another  step  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  further  take 
over  States'  rights.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  House  conferees  on  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  I  am  indeed  proud 
to  .support  this  legislation  and  to  urge 
its  overwhelming  passage  by  the  House 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  beenVeported 
from  the  conference  committee.  I  have 
always  favored  the  enactment  of  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  such  as  recom- 
mended for  so  many  years  by  former 
.Senator  P.ail  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois:  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that  after  years  of 
failure  to  get  the  Douglas  bill  through 
the  Senate,  we  are  now  about  to  pass  a 
bill  wiiich  goes  far  beyond  the  old  Doug- 
las bill. 

S.  5.  as  amended  by  the  House  and 
agreed  to  In  conference,  incorporates  all 
of  the  provisions  in  the  old  Douglas 
truth-in-lending  bill  and  adds  many 
things  to  it  to  make  it  far  more  effective 
than  the  Douglas  bill  would  have  been 
in  protecting  the  con.sumer. 

This  is  certainly  not  meant  to  dis- 
parage Senator  Douglas  or  liis  valiant 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legislation.  We 
are  all  grateful  to  him  for  his  leadership 
and  his  imagination  in  launching  the 
campaign  for  truth  in  lending  and  wag- 
ing it  so  well  during  the  last  6  years  of  his 
Senate  service.  The  fact  that  we  are  pass- 
ing a  much  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive bill  than  the  Douglas  bill  is  a 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  per.scverance 
and  effective  legislative  skill  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van I .  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  who  is 
ranking  member  also  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  an  invaluable  ally  of 
mine  on  progressive  housing  legislation. 
All  of  us  on  the  Committee  of  Banking 
and  Currency  were  impressed  by  her 
handling  In  the  subcommittee  and  the 


lull  committee  of  this  bill  which  was  so 
controversial  at  the  time  she  introduced 
it,  but  which  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 1  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  382  to 
4. 1  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
.the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  and 
I  am  al.so  iiioud  of  tlie  fact  that  when 
some  were  counseling  Mrs.  Sullivan  to 
give  up  hor  great  fiRht  for  a  .strong  bill 
last  November  and  accept  the  Senate  bill 
instead,  I  mged  her  to  continue  the  bat- 
tle for  the  kind  of  legislation  we  are  now 
about  to  pass.  She  knew  that  .she  had 
my  full  support  for  this  legi.slalion  dc-« 
spile  the  heavy  odds  against  hor— first 
when  her  subcommitti  e  divided  6  to  6 
on  the  bill  and  then  later  wlini  a  mnjor- 
ily  of  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
voted  to  add  loophole  amendments  over 
her  strong  and  vigorous  objections.  The 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  early  this 
year  to  reject  those  committee  amend- 
ments and  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  vindicated. 

After  a  long  .series  of  conferences  with 
the  Senate  on  this  bill.  House  conferees 
stood  fast  for  a  strong  bill  and  lenerally 
we  achieved  our  purposes. 

No  piece  of  Icpi.slation  is  ijcrfect  and 
meet.s  every  test  of  effectiveness.  Un- 
doubtedly this  bill  will  have  to  be 
strenuthened  and  improved  in  various 
ways  after  it  becomes  effective  and  we 
have  developed  some  experience  under  it. 
But  we  know  that  we  have  a  good  bill 
and  one  which  will  give  the  little  income 
consumer  In  this  country  a  fair  break 
in  the  use  of  credit  and  eliminate  jirac- 
tices  which  have  too  long  been  allowed 
to  victimifee  the  poor.       «  ^ 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penn.sylvania,  I  am  particularly  i)leased 
that  the  conference  bill  on  which  we  are 
now  acting  follows  the  lead  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  harsh  jiracticcs 
of  garnishment.  In  Pennsylvania  we  pro- 
hibit garnishment  entirely.  Tfie  Con- 
sumer Credit  Piolection  Act  as  originally 
introduced,  and  which  I  cosponsorcd.. 
would  have  eliminated  garnislimcnt  en- 
tirely throughdut  the  country.  The  bill 
we  reported  from  committee  was  not  that 
.strong,  -limiting  garnishment  only  to 
10  percent  of  the  workers  pay  over  S30 
a  week.  The  bill  we  are  now  voting  on  is 
less  effective  in  combating  garnishment 
abuses  but  will  nevertheless  provide  far 
more  iirotection  for  the  low-inconte 
workers  in  most  States  than  is  now- 
available  to  them  under  State  law.  Sa 
this  is  a  great  forward  .step. 

In  my  rjpinion.  the  Consumer  Credit 
^rotection  Act.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant consurtier  laws  the  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  for.  It  es- 
tablishes a  new  .set  of  standards  for  con- 
sumer protection  in  a  field,  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  previousl.r  ' 
been  involved.  We  are  taking  nothing 
from  the  §tates  in  this  respect:  instead, 
through  this  legislation,  we  are  encour-^ 
aging  the  States  to  raise  their  own  sUnd  * 
ards  of  con.sunicr  credit  protection,  and 
if  they  do  not  do  .so.  then  we  will  make 
sure  that  the  Ajnerican  people  living  in 
those  States  will  nevertheless  be  pro- 
tected  against   further  deliberate   mis- 
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repre'.^niatlons    of    the    cost    of    using 
credit 

In  future  years,  all  of  us  can  take  deep 
satLsfaction  for  having  voted  for  the 
first  Federal  truth-ln-lendlng  law.  for 
the  first  Federal  garnishment  law.  for 
the  first  Federal  truth-in-credit  adver- 
tising law,  for  the  first  Federal  extor- 
tionate credit  law.  and  for  the  creation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Consum- 
er Finance  All  of  these  great  pioneering 
Federal  achievements  in  consumer  credit 
protection  are  included  in  the  bill  now 
beiore  us  I  ur^-e  my  colleasnies  in  the 
House  to  vote  'aye"  on  this  historic 
leeislation  The  Sullivan  Consumer  Pro- 
tection .^ct  is  a  sjreat  monument  to  an 
ouustandine  and  gracious  Congress- 
woman  just  as  title  I  of  this  legislation 
the  truth-in-lending  title,  is  a  lesrislative 
monument  to  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  y^ 

While  it  is  Mrs.  Sullivan's  blHfl  am 
sure  slie  acrrees  with  me  that  its  enact- 
ment -.vTiuld  have  been  impossible  witli- 
out  the  legislative  skills  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
of  Texas,  who  has  proved  once  again  that 
the  bigger  the  odds  against  him  and 
against  the  average  citizen  in  legislative 
battle,  the  harder  he  fights  and  in  this 
instance,  as  m  so  many  others,  he  has 
fought  to  win  for  the  public  interest.  He 
has  been  doing  that  all  of  his  long  ca- 
reer in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  S|)eakcr.  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  S.  5.  better 
known  as  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  rep- 
resents a  notable  achievement.  It  is  far 
broader,  more  comprehensive,  and  po- 
tentially more  effective  than  almost  any 
of  us  believed  was  possible  when  action 
on  this  legislation  began  last  year. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  deser\"e  great 
credit  for  t.iis  accomplishment,  and  I 
would  mention  in  particular  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  tlie  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

In  almost  every  major  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conferees  substantially  up- 
held the  stronger  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  In  the  one  area  which 
could  be  considered  an  exception,  open 
end  or  revolving  credit  disclosure  re- 
quirements, the  comproniise  reached  by 
the  conferees  represents  in  my  judg- 
ment a  net  improvement  over  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions. 

The  Senate  bill  generally  exempted 
revolving  credit  from  annual  rate  dis- 
closure requirements  and  the  House  bill 
established  a  much  too  riyid  reqmrement 
which,  in  effect,  would  have  forced  all 
revolving  credit  merchants  to  state  a 
single  arbitrary  annual  rate  despite  dif- 
ferences in  the  actual  cost  of  the  credit. 
The  conference  report  resolves  this  di- 
lemma by  permitting  merchants  to  use  an 
optional  means  of  disclosmg  revolving 
credit  charges,  that  is  to  disclose  the 
average  effective  rate  of  return  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  compromise  should 
do  two  important  things:  First,  remove 
the  strong  temptation  to  raise  all  re- 
volvmg  credit  charges  to  a  level  which 
would  provide  an  effective  return  of  18 
percent,  and,  second,  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  competition  in  the  area  of 
interest  charges. 


Every  consumer  in  America,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  benefit  from  this  bill 
It  will  enable  consumers  to  shop  more 
intelligently  for  credit,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  credit  abuses,  to  resist  more 
effectively  such  brutal  rackets  as  loan- 
sharking  and  second-mortgage  abuses, 
to  temper  the  unnecessarily  punitive 
effects  of  unrestricted-  garnishment  of 
wages,  and  in  general  to  deal  more 
knowledgeably  in  the  increasingly  com- 
plex marketplace. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  brakes  so  much  new  ground  that  we 
must  monitor  developments  very  closely 
to  determine  that  we  are  making  real 
progress.  Much,  therefore,  depends  on 
the  regulations  and  enforcement  pro- 
cgdures  adopted  by  thase  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the  leg- 
islation, especially  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Consequently,  I  would  hope  that  our 
committee  will  act  accordingly  and  de- 
vise a  means  of  systematically  reviewing 
the  administration  of  the  new  law.  We 
have  made  a  good  start,  I  believe,  but  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  members  of  the 
coiifercncc  committee  that  have  brought 
to  this  body  the  conferees  substitute  for 
S.  5,  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

I  particularly  .salute  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I , 
who  performed  such  an  outstanding  job 
of  guiding  the  House  conferees  through 
the  legislative  tangles  of  the  legislation. 
Chairman  Patman  deserves  the  praise  of 
eveiT  Member  of  this  body  and  from  all 
consumers  for  making  certain  that  a 
stronir.  workable  and  effective  piece  of 
legislation  was  reported  from  the  con- 
ference committee.  And,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  because  of  Chairman  Patman  s 
guidance,  most  of  the  House  provisions 
of  the  legislation  were  adopted  by  the 
conferees.  When  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  in  July 
of  1967,  I  was  happy  and  proud  to  join 
wit-h  my  colleagues  on  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  Representatives 
Sullivan.  Gonzalez,  Minish,  Bingham. 
and  Halpei^n  as  a  coauthor  of  the  legis- 
lation and  11  vividly  recall  the  6  weeks 
that  the  sifccommittee  spent  in  putting 
together  a  itrong  bill.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  confere^  did  not  forsake  our  efforts. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
conferees  maintained  the  House  provi- 
sion calling  for  garnishment  controls.  As 
a  former  Director  of  Labor  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  she  cabinet  of  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson.  I  well  recall  the  affects  that 
garnishments  ^ave  not  only  on  employee 
but  on  employers.  For  too  long,  garnish- 
ment^ have  been  used  as  a  sword  to  col- 
lect payments  for  shoddy  merchandise,  or 
usurious  Interest  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth-Ln-lending  bill 
being  discussedj  here  today  Is  a  bUl  that 
the  honest  and  reputable  merchant  can 
live  with  and  benefit  from.  It  will,  how- 
ever, serve  as  a  deterrent  to  loan  sharks, 
sharp  practice  operators  and  others  who 
would  cheat  the  consumer. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
the  truth-in-Iending  bill  Is  the  begln- 


nine-  not  the  ending.  It  is  not  enoueh 
to  .say  we  have  completed  our  task  in  this 
area  and  then  completely  t>verKx)k  the 
(■■vnsumer's  plight  in  the  coming  years. 
The:e  are  still  hundreds  of  areas  that 
need  to  be  explored  and  jxrhaps  regu- 
lated. We  need  a  review  of  the  operations 
and  the  laws  that  govern  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  an  eye  toward 
putting  more  teeth  in  that  Agency's  op- 
eration. We  need  to  make  our  judicial 
system  more  aware  that  the  age  old  phi- 
losophy of  let  the  buj'er  beware"  has  no 
place  in  the  20th  century.  President 
John.son,  in  his  consumer  message,  re- 
jected the  philosophy  of  "Let  the  buyer 
beware"  and  instead  said.  Let  the  seller 
make  full  disclosure." 

The  90th  Congress  has  been  labeled 
by  some  as  the  consumer's  Congress.  I 
think  this  is  a  label  that  we  can  wear 
proudly  but  I  hope  that  future  Con- 
gresses will  strive  to  also  cain  that  label. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  S.  5. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in- 
deed a  great  moment  for  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  who  had 
a  part  in  shaping  this  great  piece  of 
leeLslation.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one 
of  the  original  cosponsor.s  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  !  Mrs.  Sulli- 
va.v]  of  H.R  11601 — the  most  compre- 
hensive consimier  credit  bill  ever  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress. 

More  important  than  the  form  In 
which  it  was  introduced  is  the  form  in 
which  we  are  now  about  to  pass  this 
legislation  and  send  it  to  the  White 
House.  There  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
in  its  final  form  which  no  one  ever  gave 
us  any  hope  of  getting  through  the  Con- 
gress One  of  those  provisions  deals  with 
garnishment. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion last  August,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  lady  from  Missouri,  we  es- 
tablished a  clear  case  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  garnishment.  Perhaps  .sonieday 
we  will  be  able  to  outlaw  this  form  of 
debtor's  prison. 

But  for  the  time  being,  in  passing  this 
bill  today,  we  will  be  striking  a  blow 
for  the  freedom  of  the  oppressed  poor 
people  in  this  country  who  are  victim- 
ized by  credit  outfits  not  interested  in 
whether  the  customer  can  pay  for  the 
goods  but  only  interested  in  how  they 
can  force  the  customer  to  pay  even  if  it 
means  making  his  family  go  without 
food. 

I  remember  an  advertisement  a  long 
time  ago  for  a  home  instruction  course  in 
playing  the  piano.  The  catoh  h.ie  in  that 
ad  was  "They  laughed  when  I  sat  down 
at  the  piano."  And  then  the  ad  went 
on  to  explain  that  after  he  played  the 
piano  they  were  just  amazed  at  how  well 
he  could  perfonn.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
laughed  when  we  introduced  I^.P..  11601 
on  July  20 — a  lot  of  people  laughed  at  a 
lot  of  things  that  were  in  that  bill.  But 
now  we  are  writing  them  into  the  law  of 
the  United  States  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
a  part  in  that  accomplisiiment. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  know  wiiat  he  is  ;)aying  tor 
credit.  It  does  not  regulate  credit  It  just 
makes  the  firms  m  the  credit  indusii"y 
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let  the  customer  know  what  any  trans- 
action is  going  to  cost  him  In  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  and  also  in  terms  of 
the  equivalent  interest  rate. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  one  of  the  cosponsoi-s  of  this 
legislation,  I  urge  the  House  to  accept 
i!iis  conference  report.  It  is  the  strongest 
piece  of  consumer  legislation  to  be  passed 
bv  Congress  in  niany  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  provision  of  this  bill  is  the  wit- 
ness immunity  .section.  From  the  \ery 
beginning  Federal  law  enforcement  has 
been  handicapped  in  its  prosecution  of 
racketeers  by  the  Cosa  Nostra  "Omerta" 
or  code  of  silence. 

Regardless  of  whether  an  individual  is 
directly  implicated  in  criminal  activities, 
he  may  be  afraid  to  testify  against 
racketeers.  The  witness  immunity  provi- 
.sion  deals  directly  with  this  jiroblem. 
Now,  by  offering  a  potential  witness  im- 
munity from  pro.secution  he  will  no 
longer  have  a  vahd  claim  of  the  fifth 
amendment  and  will  b.ave  to  testify.  I 
think,  as  a  result  of  this,  we  are  going  to 
see  quite  a  few  more  organized  crime 
prosecutions  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, according  to  a  newspaper  article  not 
too  long  ago.  which  was  based  on  an  in- 
terview with  New  York  County  A.ssistant 
District  Attorney  Michael  Metzger, 
crime  in  the  street— Wall  Street— may 
prove  to  be  organized  crime's  most 
sophisticated  effort  yet  in  infiltrating  big 
business." 

In  less  sophisticated  times,  the  loan 
shark's  only  goal  was  the  "vigorish,"  the 
trade  name  for  interest  on  the  loan. 
Tj'pically,  this  was  "6  for  5,"  or  a  $6  pay- 
ment for  a  week's  loan  of  S5.  Today,  the 
goal  is  different:  the  stakes  are  higher. 
The  modern  Wall  Street  loan  shark  loans 
money  in  order  to  exploit  the  services  of 
the  borrower  who  finds  that  he  cannot 
repay  principal  and  interest  timely. 

The  technique  is  simple  and  effective. 
The  Cosa  Nostra  acts  as  a  "fence"  for 
.stolen  securities  acquired  at  bargain 
prices  from  petty  thieves  who  stole  them 
from  private  homes,  from  messengers  on 
the  street  or  from  brokerage  houses.  The 
loan  shark  approaches  a  Wall  Street 
clerk  who  needs  "fast  money"  to  invest 
in  a  "hot  tip"  he  hr.s  picked  up  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  tip  goes 
sour.  He  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest. 
Graciously,  the  loan  shark  grants  a  grace 
period.  The  price  of  his  generosity  is  the 
clerk's  agreement  to  arrange  a  sale  of 
the  stolen  securities.  The  loan  shark 
pockets  the  profit.  The  clerk  is  still  in  de- 
fault on  his  loan. 

The  added  sophistication  of  this  in- 
creasingly lucrative  illegal  activity  makes 
the  need  for  passage  of  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  and  the  loan-shark  amend- 
ment contained  therein,  even  more 
obvious. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  also  like  to 
say  something  about  the  syndicate  in- 
filtration of  legitimate  business.  Unques- 
tionably, loan  sharking  is  a  source  of 
money— yes,  but  it  is  also  a  source  of 
power— unlimited  power  over  individuals 
and  unlimited  power  over  businesses — 
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and  therein  lies  the  greater  evil  and  the 
greater  danger. 

It  is  no  secret  that  organized  crime  has 
made  a  wholesale  invasion  of  the  private 
business  community.  And  when  the 
lacketeers  move  in  they  bring  all  their 
corrupt  methods  with  them.  A  business 
run  by  a  racketeer  will  cheat  the  cus- 
tomer and  rob  the  supplier  lust  as  surely 
as  tlie  racketeer  himself  will. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  just  how  many 
racketeer  owned  and  controlled  busi- 
nesses became  such  only  after  the  orig- 
inal owner  became  indebted  to  a  loan 
shark  and  was  ultimately  squeezed  out 
by  him  and  his  associates.  There  i.s  every 
indication,  however,  that  the  number  is 
substantial. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  sure  way  to 
stop  that  number  from  increasing,  and 
to  eventually  control  this  practice  is 
through  the  pas.-:agc  of  the  truth-in- 
Icnding  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  WY^.IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  insidious 
nature  of  organized  crime,  v,  hile  present 
with  us  for  many  years  is  being  recog- 
nized with  increasing  concern  by  all  citi- 
zens as  well  as  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities throughout  the  country.  One  of 
the  most  alarming  features  of  syndicate 
crime  is  the  ease  with  which  it  has  been 
infiltrating  legitimate  business  establish- 
ments, even  the  Wall  Street  stock  market. 
One  method  used  to  accomplish  this  is 
the  practice  of  making  loans  available  at 
excessive  rates  to  certain  businessmen 
and  then  muscling  into  the  business  after 
having  placed  this  foot  in  the  door. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  in  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  which  strikes  at 
such  loan  sharking  will  greatly  reduce 
the  opportunity  of  organized  criminals  to 
enter  legitimate  business  in  this  way. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  commend  the  loan- 
ihark  amendment  which  I  support,  I 
would  welcome  it  because  of  the  witness 
immunity  provision. 

Witness  immunity  statutes  are  nothing 
new.  There  are  in  exce.ss  of  40  of  them 
on  the  books  in  the  Federal  code  but  the 
problem  is  that  most  are  directed  at 
crimes  which  are  not  ordinarily  the 
modus  oiJorandi  of  organized  crime. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  San  Giancana 
being  legitimately  investigated  for  vio- 
lating a  soybean  allotment,  for  example, 
so  the  AAA  immunity  provisions  are  use- 
less as  to  him.  And  so  on, 

Evpr  since  1958,  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  an  immunity  statute  similar  to  the 
bills  I  have  introduced  since  the  date  of 
more  meaningful  application  in  the  or- 
ganized crime  area.  Attorney  General 
Ho'-'crs  asked  for  one — so  did  Kennedy 
and  Katzenbach — even  Ramsey  Clark 
and  no  less  than  President  Johnson  have 
asked  tliis  Congress  for  more  immunity 
powers. 

I  think,  when  we  pass  this  truth-in- 
lenriing  bill,  we  will  have  given  it  to  them 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  bill. 

Because  loan-sharking  is  part  and 
parcel  of  organized  crime — because  it  is 
organized  crime — I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  racketeer  or  member  of  Cosa  Nostra 
who  cannot  be  legitimately  investigated 
under  this  statute  and  against  whom  the 
witness  Immmiity  provisions  cannot  be 
used. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  think,  this  Con- 
;:rcss  will  have  cracked  the  underworld 
code  of,"Omerta  " — silence — and  that  is 
doing  sometning. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Henry  Peterson,  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
lartment's  Organized  Crime  Section, 
asked  just  a  week  ago  for  legislation 
against  loan-.sharking  so  that  the  I'cd- 
eral  Government  wogld  "have  additional 
v.eapons  to  use  befoixi  ;.rcater  inroads 
into  the  legitimaU?  business  community 
arc  made  by  Cosa  Nostra  and  allied  syn- 
dicates." 

The  loan-shark  amendment  to  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  would  open  these 
additional  avenues  of  prosecution.  Loan- 
.-harking  simply  cannot  withstand  the 
1  crsistcnt  efforts  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement together  with  growinc  opposi- 
tion from  an  indignant  public.  Tills 
amendment,  which'would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  lor  any  unlicensed  lender  to 
violate  any  State  law  limiting  the  charges 
on  consumer  credit  transactions,  would 
.'Jlow  ihe  Federal  machinei-y  to  enter  the 
ri"ht  against  the  unscrupulous  and 
;-hockhig  practices  of  loan  .sharks.  I 
!-Lrongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  vital 
legislation  so  that  the  relentless  fight 
against  loan  tharking  will  make  it  a 
crime  that  literally  does  not  pay. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker  loan-.sharking 
is  an  ugly  crime.  It  preys  upon  the  needs 
of  not  only  the  urban  i)oor  but  busi- 
nessmen from  the  ghettos  of  America 
through  the  liigh-rise  buildings  of  Wall 
Street.  In  December  1967  the  House  Re- 
publican task  force  on  crime  reported 
that  loan-sharking  was  organized  crime's 
second  largest  source  of  revenue.  The 
truth-in-lcnding  ,  conference  report, 
which  contains  the  loan  shark  amend- 
ment, marks  a  major  step  in  the  battle 
against  crime.  The  amendment  rives 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  a  major 
weapon.  It  is  the  first  step  of  what  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
hopes  will  be  many. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
significant  features  of  the  loan  shark 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  expands 
Federal  investigative  jurisdiction  into 
loan  sharking  activities. 

Presumably  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation will  be  involved  in  most  of 
the  investigations  under  this  new  statute. 
Up  until  now,  they  have  been  able  to 
investigate  loan  sharking  only  infre- 
quently and  under  another  statute,  the 
Hobbs  Act,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  extor-. 
tion  statute. 

Doubtless  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  prosecute  every  violation 
the  FBI  investigates.  However,  in  those 
instances  they  will  be  able  to  turn  o>'er 
the  fruits  of  their  investigations  to  state 
and  local  prosecutors  who  will  be  able 
to  prosecute. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day voting  for  the  truth-in-lending  coii- 
ference  report.  It  is  a  step  that  has  been 
too  long  delayed.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  ;o 
down  in  history  as  the  first  major  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  protect 
American  consumers.  At  the  same  time 
it  contains  a  proposal  that  would  make 
loan  sharking,  the  practice  of  lending 
money  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
illegal.  The  amendment  which  was  added 
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in  the  House  by  Republican  Congress- 
men, sives  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers a  major  tool  in  combating  orga- 
nized crime  in  America.  I  would  hope  that 
other  measures  aimed  at  organized 
crimed  many  other  sources  of  revenue 
follow. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  has  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
major  step  in  combating  organized 
crime.  The  truth-in-lending  conference 
report  contains  the  Republican-spon- 
sored loan  shark  amendment  which 
would  arm  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers witlT,  the  power  to  step  into  what 
has  been  called  organized  crime's  second 
largest  moneymaker.  The  proposal  could 
also  be  used  as  a  model  by  State  legis- 
latures. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  multibillion- 
dollar  organized  crime  iietwoik  that  lias, 
until  this  time,  operated  almost  unhin- 
dered in  America.  I  hope  this  marks 
only  tlie  first  step  in  crushing  this  vi- 
cious di.sease. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  poverty  in  the  cause  of  aggrava- 
tion in  America  is  seriously  being  inves- 
tigated and  debated,  not  only  in  Con- 
gress, but  throughout  the  Nation.  One 
uncontestable  relationship  between  ix)v- 
erty  and  crime  is  the  way  in  which  oper- 
atives in  the  crime  syndicate  frequently 
force  the  poor  to  join  them.  Many  indi- 
viduals who  need  money  can  frequently 
borrow  it  only  at  exorbitant  rates  of  20 
percent  a  week  or  even  more.  When  the 
victim  of  such  loan-sharking  practices 
cannot  repay,  the  lives  and  safety  of 
them  and  their  families  are  threatened 
Ujiless  they  cooperate  with  the  organized 
criminal  in  their  nefarious  activities. 

The  provision  against  loan  sharking 
and  the  bill  before  us  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  stopping  this  practice,  thereby 
denying  to  organized  crime  this  source 
of  recruits,  of  financial  resources,  and  of 
entrance  into  legitimate  businesses 
which  they  can  Use  as  covers  for  other 
illegal  activties. 

I  strongly  urge  support  and  passage  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  year 
that  is  characterized  by  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  crime,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  prelection  of  con- 
sumers in  business  transactions,  one  of 
the  most  significant  actions  to  take  place 
in  Congress  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  the 
enactment  into  the  tnath-in-lending  bill 
of  the  provision  against  loan-sharking. 

The  practice  of  charging  those  least 
able  to  afford  it,  extortionate  and  Illegal 
interest  rates  is  an  insidious  activity  that 
saps  what  little  financial  strength  many 
of  our  urban  poor  possess.  I  believe  that 
when  final  enactment  of  this  veiy  mean- 
ingful legislation  is  effected,  this  provi- 
sion will  provide  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  the  much  needed  tools 
in  this  fight. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maiyland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  attacking  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America  one  approach  has  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  their  ti-aining  and  their 
operations.  But  without  a  corresponding, 
well-developed  set  of  procedural  tools  to 
enforce  these  laws,  the  authorities  can 
also  find  themselves  helpless  in  the  face 
of  spiraling  crime. 


Such  is  the  case  with  organized  crime 
in  which  we  see  through  the  use  of  loan- 
sharking  methods  the  poor  being  driven 
to  criminal  activity  to  repay  loans  as  well 
as  the  entry  of  organized  crime  into 
legitimate  bu.sinesses. 

Tile  provision  in  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  striking  at  the  loan-sharking  prac- 
tices. I  believe,  will  give  our  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  one  of  these  badly 
needed  legal  tools  to  combat  this  scourye 
on  our  society. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in- 
deed a  landmark  day  in  the  long  struggle 
to  iJiovide  protection  for  the  American 
consumer.  For  with  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  5  we  have  taken  a 
most  significant  step  in  safeguarding 
consumers  from  the  abuses  and  injustices 
of  many  credit  and  lending  practices  and 
in  preventing  excessive  or  deceptive 
credit  charges. 

Americans  live  in  a  largely  credit  econ- 
omy, and  a  good  credit  rating  is  certainly 
highly  desirable  and,  indeed,  often  a 
necessity.  Today  most  Americans  rely 
on  credit  to  some  degree  and  the  practice 
is  increasing.  Outstanding  consumer 
credit  today  totals  S95  billion;  S75  billion 
tajies  the  form  of  installment  credit, 
while  interest  costs  on  consumer  credit 
alone'  amounted  to  nearly  $13  billion  in 
1966. 

The  magnitude  of  this  business  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  borrower  know  the 
cost  of  this  important  part  of  his  budget, 
just  as  he  knows  the  price  of  the  loaf  of 
bread  or  bottle  of  milk  he  buys. 

S.  5  will  assure  a  meaningful  disclosure 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  today  considering 
the  final  step  in  the  passage  of  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill. 

This  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
made  mammoth  strides  in  credit  co.st 
disclosure.  After  10  years  of  congres- 
sional effort  this  measure  has  come  to 
this  final  vote. 

While  the  measure  reported  out  by  the 
conference  committee  is  not  as  stringent 
in  some  regards  as  the  one  we  enacted  in 
the  House.  I  believe  that  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  this  is  the  most  significant  item 
of  consumer  legislation  to  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  this  decade. 

This  measure  will  require  disclosure  of 
almost  all  retail  credit  costs  whether  in 
bank  loans,  installment  credit  sales,  or 
department  store  revolving  credit  plans. 
Further  this  disclosure  will  be  in  a  form 
which  will  be  easily  comparable  and  thus 
consumers  will  be  able  to  shop  for  credit 
as  they  do  now  for  other  consumer 
products. 

This  bill  too  will  require  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  in  the  advertising  of  credit — 
a  substantial  advance. 

In  addition  this  measure  will,  in  2 
years,  provide  protection  for  workers 
from  the  iiarnishment  of  most  of  their 
wages,  removing  one  of  the  serious  wor- 
ries of  many  workers. 

In  short  this  is  a  landmark  measure — 
one  which  will  extend  honest  competi- 
tion to  the  consumer  credit  market  and 
which  will  offer  all  of  us  protection  from 
transactions  formerly  too  susceptible  to 
misrepresentation. 


of  credit  terms,  including  the  House  pro-«fc-  rp,„  Qnr^.„„„  t^u^  „,„„n      i         ii, 
vision  requiring  disclosure  of  the  annual^-^' ^^'^  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


interest  rate  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. Consumers  will  thus  be  able  to 
compare  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
and  of  installment  purchases  and  can 
avoid  the  uninformed  use  of  credit.  ItT 
.should  also  encourage  a  healthy  competi- 
tion among  lending  institutions." 

This  far-reaching  measure  also  in- 
cludes a  long  overdue  restriction  on  the 
garnishment  of  wages.  It  is  not  as  strict 
as  the  House-approved  version,  but 
nevertheless. represents  a  signal  break- 
through in  this  important  aiea.  As  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees,  75  percent  of  a 
worker's  take-home  pay  after  all  legally 
required  deductions — or  $48  a  week, 
whichever  is  greater — will  be  exempt 
from  garnishment.  And  employers  wiir 
no  longer  be  able  to  fire  an  employee  by 
reason  of  a  single "  garnishment  of  the 
employee's  wages. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
measure  is  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  to  study  and 
appraise  the  functioning  of  the  consumer 
finance  industry  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  the 
mechanisms  to  protect  the  public  from 
unfair  credit  practices.  Its  findings  are 
to  be  reported  to  Congress  by  Januai-y 
1971*. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
House  version  of  the  truth-in-lending 
bill,  I  am  pi\)jud  and  pleased  to  have  had 
a  part  in  bringing  this  most  essential 
and  effective  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation closer  to  enactment.  I  anticipate 
early  Senate  approval  of  the  conference 
report  and  Presidential  signature  into 
law. 


conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  per- 
tinent extraneous  matter  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  ox  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No. 


Ashiey 
Bates 
Blatnlli 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Cai-ter 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Edwards,  La. 
Ford, 
WUUam  D. 


147) 

Fraser 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Green,  Orog. 

GrifBths 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Holland 


Jones.  Mo. 

Klviczyn.skl 

Kuykendall 

McMillan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Nelsea 

Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Poage 

Pool 

Resiuck 

Roybai 


\ 
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Saylop 
Scheuer 
Selden 
Stratton 


Stubblefleld 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Tunney 


Waggomier 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  mianimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  _____^ 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMAIITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  STATE.  JUSTICE,  COM- 
MERCE, THE  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY.   MAY   24 

"Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight,  Friday,  May  24, 
1968.  to  file  a  reix)rt  on  the  State.  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


one  of  the  amendments  which  was  ac- 
cepted. It  required  that  the  lender  give 
3  days'  notice  to  anyone  who  is  ushig  his 
real  property  as  collateral  security  for  a 
loan  so  that  the  Individual  borrower 
would  know  exactly  what  the  charges 
were. 

Well,  that  has  all  been  changed  npw. 
The  bill  now  provides  that  if  this  infor- 
mation is  not  supplied,  the  borrower  can 
have  3  days  nfter  the  fact  to  rescind.  So 
I  want  the  ^^Iembel■s  lo  know  that  the 
liuth-in-lcnding  bill  is  not  the  great  bill 
that  it  was  v.hcn  it  left  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  liope  that  I  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  point  out  lo  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  .some  of  the  im- 
portant changes  that  have  been  made 
and  to  develoi)  necessary  legislative 
history. 


TRUTH-IN-I.ENUIXG   CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CAKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  r'cntlcman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  cjme 
to  you  as  it  did  to  me  as  a  great  surpri.se 
to  learn  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
very  important  truth-in-!cnding  bill  has 
passed  the  House. 

It  came  as  a  surpri.se  to  mo  because  I 
had  been  assured  that  I  \.0Lild  be  given  at 
least  5  minutes  during  v.hich  to  address 
my  remarks  to  some  of  the  very  vital 
changes  that  were  made  between  the  time 
the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  time  it  came  back  in  the 
form  of  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  is  not  nearly  as 
strong  or  as  helpful  to  the  consumers  of 
this  coimti-y  as  it  v.as  when  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  had  hoped  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  as  I  am  sure 
several  other  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  hoped  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  some  of  these 
changes. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  whom  we  understand 
was  on  the  floor,  did  not  ask  for  such 
time  as  was  indicated  .'^o  that  it  could  be 
fully  explained. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  there  were  three  amend- 
ments that  I  presented  and  which  were 
accepted  unanimously  by  the  chairman 
and  by  the  House.  The  amendments  had 
to  do  with  certain  mortgages. 

One  of  the  really  great  abuses  that  is 
going  on  in  this  country  today,  prompted 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  TRUril- 
IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  rOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  es- 
sential c.-mponcnts  of  the  legislative 
process  often  is  the  writing  of  legislative 
hLstoiy.  Courts  which  undertake  to  inter- 
pi  et  ccngrcssioiial  intent  in  future  years 
will  find  a  want  of  t:ue  legislative  histoiy 
when  t.hey  read  tlie  Congres'-.ional  Rec- 
orn  for  today. 

I  believe  it  is  regrettable  that  the  pro- 
cedure which  was  followed  left  no  Mem- 
ber &\\  opportunity  to  express  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  new  language  which  was  written 
into  the  truth-in-lending  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee on  conference. 

The  only  opportunity  we  now  have  to 
s-jpply  this  information  is  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
wliich  was  [^ranted  to  revise  and  extend 
our  iL-marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  that  oiiportunity.-  and  I  hope 
thr.t  every  Member  of  the  House  who  lias 
.some  individual  meaningful  viewpoint 
on  any  element  if  tl-.c  bill  v,ill  do  like- 
wise. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  TRUTH- 
IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s^'entleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

:-.Ir.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  It  was  fully  expected,  as  far  as 
I  know,  that  there  would  be  a  discussion 
of  the  conference  report  on  this  very 
important  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  ranking  Member  on 
our  side,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Wip:;all1  v.as  here  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  known  to  the  chainnan  of 
the  committee  that  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jensey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  and  othei-s 
on  our  side  wanted  time.  I  have  good 
reason  lo  believe  that  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  had  also  expres.sed 
their  requests  to  the  chainnan  to  be  allo- 
cated time  during  the  anticii)ated  debate 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBER'r.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
'.entleman  vield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  1-XDRD.  I  will  be  plad 
to  yield  to  liie  distinguished  majority 
liarior.. 

;\Ir.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v>ill  ad- 
\i.,e  the  dislinguislicd  minority  leader 
tliat  1  did  not  know  Members  were  de- 
sirous of  .'peaking  on  the  l)ill.  but  I  do 
know  iliat  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
.sippi  raised  a  point,  and  that  the  pcntle- 
woman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan  I 
did  say  that  .slic  would  i)Ut  a  full  ex- 
))lunation  of  the  bill  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  tentleman  from  Texas  received 
permission,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  all 
Members  lo  extend  their  remarks. 

I  believe  that  there  was  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  cut  off  time,  or  lo 
cut  off  anybody.  I  bcheve  it  just  hap- 
pened quickly,  and  there  were  very  few 
Members  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GER.'VLD  R.  FORD.  May  I  .say  that 
I  v.as  liere  before  tiiC .se.^.sion  started,  und 
I  vns  on  the  floor  uj)  until  just  .'oconds 
before  tliis  matter  came  up.  When  1  left 
the  floor  to  so  into  the  Speaker's  lobby 
on  business  concerning  my  State  of 
Michi','an,  the  !'ent-)(eman  frum  New  Jer- 
.sey  was  here,  and  the  fentlcman  from 
Illinois   I  Mr.  Ahends)   was  here. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  v.hat  I 
have  heard  from  others  that  the  chair- 
man of  t'ne  committee,  the  gentleman 
iiom  Texas,  did  not  r.sk  for  lime  at  the 
lime  lie  brought  ihc  matter  lo  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  it  is  our  feeling  that 
by  liis  failure  to  a.sk  lor  lime — and  he 
IS  the  only  one  who  can  ollicialiy  ask  for 
such  lime — that  Members  on  our  .side, 
and  I  .su.spect  others,  v.ere  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  discus.s  in  iierson  lire 
vei-y  important  legislation  which  went 
through  the  House  in  a  matter  of  .sec- 
onds. I  regret  that  this  unfortunately 
tool:  place. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  TRUTH- 
IN-LENDING    BILL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons-^nt  lo  address  tiie  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
ihc  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mi.s:;ouri? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  S'peaker.  I  v.ould 
like  to  say  that  all  of  us  on  this  side,  and 
I  also  consulted  with  the  pentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.' WidnallI.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  expected  that  we 
would  have  an  liour  on  the  conference 
report  and  that  we  would  split  the  t  me, 
each  side  taking  one  half-hour,  expcci,-  t^ 
ing  this  discussion  to  go  on. 

But  when  the  question  was  put  on  pas- 
sage, everyone  accepted  it. 

Now  I  do  not  know — I  have  been  taught 
by  Speakers  Raybum  and  McCormack 
that  when  you  are  winning  on  a  bill 
liere.  you  do  not  object  to  its  passage: 
you  sit  down  before  you  lose. 
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But  may  I  say  that  no  one  had  any 
intent  or  purpose  of  cutting  off  debate 
or  cutting  ofif  explanations. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  CahillI  that  the  sub- 
stance of  his  amendments  is  in  this  con- 
ference bill.  We  had  to  fi^ht  hard  and 
long  and  bitterly  to  keep  them  in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  for  3  days"  notice  before  an  agree- 
ment could  be  consummated  with  the 
door-to-door  salesman,  for  instance,  or 
anyone  else,  on  a  contract  involving  a 
residential  mortcaee.  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  meant 
that  a  salesman  would  have  had  to  come 
back  in  3  days  to  nail  down  the  order. 

The  final  version  of  it  now  is  that  the 
buyer  has  three  days  t; race  in  which  to 
look  over  what  he  had  signed,  after  he 
was  told  that  he  was  signing  a  mortgage. 
Then  if  he  decided  that  he  did  not  want 
to  go  through  with  it.  he  could  rescind  it. 

But  another  thing  was  put  into  this 
section  in  conference  which  strength- 
ened the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ne^  Jersey  1  Mr.  CahillI.  If  tlie 
seller  leaves  the  item  at  the  house  of  the 
buyer  and  the  buyer  decides  after  3  days 
that  he  does  not  want  it.  and  he  rescinds^ 
the  mortgage  agreement,  if  the  seller 
does  not  come  back  to  pick  up  this  item 
after  a  10-day  pei-iod.  the  buyer  can  keep 
this  item  and  he  does  not  even  have  to 
pay  for  it.  because  the  burden  is  put  on 
the  seller  when  a  mortgage  on  the  buyer's 
residence  is  involved  in  one  of  these  sales 
transactions. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  ' 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  gentlewoman  has.  I 
think,  dramatically  illustrated  tiie  need 
for  a  colloquy  so  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  pointed  out.  we  could  es- 
tablish some  legislative  history. 

I  do  not  read  the  amendment  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  reads  it.  I 
think  there  are  serious  questions  as  to 
interpretation. 

I  would  also  say  in  my  judgment  one 
very  serious  question  goes  to  section 
203' 5  I'd  where,  as  I  read  it,  tlie  ac- 
knowledgement of  a  receipt  is  conclu- 
sive proof  and  its  is  not  a  rebuttable 
presumption  and  this  may  very  well  de- 
prive a  suitor  in  court  from  establishing 
a  claim  for  damages. 

My  only  point.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, is  that  it  seems  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  agree,  that  this  certainly 
was  one  bill,  with  the  multitude  of 
changes  that  were  made  in  it.  that  de- 
served the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
history. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  just  answer 
the  distinguished  gentleman  and  say  that 
I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  counsel  tells  me 
that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  wrong 
in  his  assumption  on  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  had  a  colloquy  with 
counsel — and  in  ray  judgment  counsel  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
misimderstanding  between  coimsel  and 


the  gentleman.  Earlier  in  the  colloquy, 
the  gentleman  referred  to  a  provision  in 
section  203,  which  I  assume  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  House-passed  bill.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  we  need  get  into  a  discussion 
now  of  what  construction  a  court  might 
have  put  on  that  language,  had  it  been 
enacted  into  law.  I  can  .say  that  we  never 
intended  it  to  have  the  effect  that  the 
gentleman  has  suggested.  However,  sec- 
tion 125ICI  of  this  bill  very  flatly  states 
that  where  a  real  property  security  in- 
terest is  involved,  written  acknowledg- 
ment creates  only  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  delivery. 

Section  125ici  means  just  what  it  .says. 
Section  131  has  been  very  carefully 
drawn  so  that  it  has  no  applicability 
to  any  action  involving  a  real  property 
security  interest  subject  to  section  125 — 
regardless  of  whether  against  the  orig- 
inal creditor  or  against  any  assignee — 
and  no  applicability  to  any  action  against 
the  original  creditor,  regardless  of 
whether  a  real  property  .security  interest 
is  involved. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  verj'. 
very  difficult  time  in  conference  in  keep- 
mg  a  strong  bill.  We  had  to  give  on  many 
details  because  we  went  in  with  10  pro- 
visions in  our  bill  that  were  not  in  the 
Senate  -bill.  May  I  say  we  came  oack 
with  those  10  provisions.  But  we  did  have 
to  modify  most  of  them  in  some  way 
some — but  we  have  not  lost  the  real  in- 
tent of  the  consumer  credit  protection 
act  that  the  House  passed  on  February  1. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the 
bill  that  the  conferees  did  turn  out.  Fur- 
thermore, there  will  be  a  whole  year  to 
work  out  the  regulations  before  this  goes 
into  effect.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  come  up  with 
these  regulations  within  that  time,  and 
there  will  be  full  opportunity  to  review 
all  of  them  for  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  our  intent. 

And  do  not  forget  that  the  new  Com- 
mission set  up  under  this  bill  can  also 
be  going  into  this  problem. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  in  order  for  a  Member  to  move  to 
rescind  the  action  heretofore  taken  by 
the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  would  not 
be  in  order.  But  it  would  be  in  order  for 
a  tmanimous-consent  request  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  recognized  for 
that  puiT)ose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  enter- 
tain such  a  request,  but  prior  to  that  the 
Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  ColmerI,  who  is  seek- 
ing recognition. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS   • 

Mr.    COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  pfivileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  my  position  on 
a  vote  which  I  missed  Monday,  May  20, 
due  to  my  presence  in  Ohio. 

I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R. 
15387,  regarding  assaults  on  postal 
employees. 
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CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      THE 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
the  Record  this  morning,  and  there  I  saw 
that  the  first  order  of  business  today 
was  going  to  be  a  conference  report  on 
truth  in  lending,  so-called.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  .some  interest  to  the  colloquy 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
on  the  matter.  Frankly.  I  did  not  see 
the  tiuth-in-lending  conference  report 
agreed  to.  but  I  certainly  knew  that  it 
was  scheduled. 


INTERSTATE  T.AXATION  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  814 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  814 

Rcsohed.  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
2158)  to  regulate  and  foster  commerce 
among  the  States  by  providing  a  .system  for 
the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
tliree  hours,  to  be  eqvially  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order,  the  t«xt  of  the  bill 
H  R.  8798  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2158  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  qviestion  shall  be  con- 
sidered ;is  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  will  lie  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California. 
I  Mr.  Smith  I ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
.<c!f  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  814 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  R. 
2158  to  regulate  and  foster  commerce 
among  the  States  by  providing  a  system 
for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  resolution  further  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  ix)int  of  order,  H.R. 
8798  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
8798  would  provide  a  system  for  the  tax- 
ation of  money  earned  outside  a  State. 

H.R.  2158  deals  with  liabilities  for 
State  and  local  corporate  net  income 
taxes,  capital  stock  taxes,  and  sales,  use, 
and  gross  receipts  taxes  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  tangible  i^crsonal  property. 
This  bill  results  from  5  years  of  ex- 
ten.sive  study,  spearheaded  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  of  Inter- 
state Commerce,  the  :ientleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr,  Willis  I . 

No  Federal  administration  or  super- 
vision is  provided  and  there  is  minimal 
interference  with  State  taxing  discre- 
tion and  revenue.  Tlie  guidelines  in  the 
bill  are  essentially  procedural — permit- 
ting State  and  local  governments  to  jiur- 
sue  their  tax  iwlicies  with  rc.'ipect  to 
interstate  companies  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  realities  of  a  miUtistate 
or  nationwide  business. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the  bill : 
first,  ijrovides  a  uniform  jurisdictional 
rule  based  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
"business  location"  for  the  imposition  of 
corporate  net  income,  capital  stock,  and 
sales  use  and  gross  receipts  taxes  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property:  .'^econd.  provides  aii  optional 
two-factor— property  and  payroll — ap- 
portionment formula  for  .smaller  com- 
panies for  the  division  of  net  income  or 
capital;  third,  in  the  sales  and  use  tax 
area  provides  rules  for  locating  sales  for 
tax  purposes  in  the  State  of  destination, 
credits  for  prior  sales  or  use  taxes  i^aid, 
exemption  for  household  goods  of  new 
residents,  uniform  treatment  of  freight 
charges,  accounting  for  local  sales  taxes, 
conclusiveness  of  resale  and  exemption 
certificates,  and  encouragement  of  direct 
payment  of  sales  or  use  tax  by  business 
buyers;  fourth,  prohibits  charges  for  out- 
of -State  audits;  fifth,  provides  a  remedy 
for  geographical  discrimination  by  the 
States  in  the  sales  tax  and  gross  receipts 
tax  area:  and  sixth,  provides  for  contin- 
uing evaluation  by  Congress  of  State 
progress  in  resolving  problems  not  .solved 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  814  in  order  that  H.R.  2158 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j-leld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  knows  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  here,  that  where  we 
have  a  resolution  making  another  bill  in 


order,  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  its 
wisdom  plans  to  develop  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers concerned  the  •■criteria"  as  to  why 
Ijoints  of  order  are  waived.  I  realize 
House  Resolution  814  is  dated  July  25, 
1967.  It  is  an  old  rule  which  has  been 
often  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to 
me  but  I  presume  it  is  controversial.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  advise 
us  why  there  is  a  bar  to  inteiTcntion  of 
any  point  of  order,  on  line  12  on  the  first 
page  of  House  Resolution  814  and  con- 
tinuing on  line  1.  i>age  2  thereof.  This 
l^rccludes  any  point  of  order  being  of- 
fered to  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  8798— 
which  no  Member  has  available — as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Obviously,  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
such  an  introduction  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
which  is  allowable,  but  this  is  more 
strange  than  usual.  Why  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  pre- 
clusion of  points  of  order  allowed,  and 
who  so  recommended? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tcnnes.see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  was  an  action  on  the  iiart 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  almost  certainly  H.R.  8793 
as  an  amendment  would  be  in  order,  and 
it  was  felt  it  was  such  an  important  mat- 
ter that  there  should  be  a  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
insure  that. 

H.R.  8798  relates  to  a  separate  area  of 
taxation.  However,  it  addresses  itself  to 
a  problem  which  has  many  .similarities 
to  H.R.  2158.  and  the  Rules  Committee 
felt  that  the  House  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  area  ot  i)er- 
sonal  taxes,  which  is  covered  by  H.R. 
8798.  a  measure  designed  to  prevent  dou- 
ble taxation  on  a  i>ersonal  basis,  just  as 
H.R.  2158  addresses  itself  to  double  tax- 
ation on  a  corporate  jpr  business  basis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  does  he  mean  to 
imply  thai  H.R.  8798  simply  prevents  or 
precludes  double  taxation  of  outside-of- 
State  ixjrsonal  income  that  comes  within 
the  .so-called  interstate  purview? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  That 
is  not  the  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
H.R.  8798.  Our  understanding  does  not 
necessarily  relate  to  dividends,  but  it 
does  relate  to  earned  personal  income, 
and  it  is  designed  to  cut  double  taxation 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  advised  on  what  point 
H.R.  8798 — which  since  this  colloquy  has 
begun  has  been  handed  to  me — will  be 
entered  into  H.R.  2158? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  be- 
lieve the  iilan  will  be  that  it  will  be  in- 
troduced as  title  VI  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sumo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  814 
will  provide  an  open  rule,  with  3  hours 
of  debate,  for  consideration  of  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act.  H.R.  2158.  It  will 
make  H.R.  8798  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  par- 
ticular rule  does  not  waive  ijoints  of 
order  as  against  H.R.  8798.  It  can  be 
amended  in  any  way.  We  are  taking  one 


bill  which  has  to  do  with  one  subject 
and  placing  it  into  another  bill,  and  in 
order  to  make  it  germane  this  language 
"without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order"  has  been  introduced,  as  on 
every  rule.  There  is  no  intention  to  waive 
pointy  of  order,  as  we  have  been  discus- 
sing over  recent  months.  This  has  to  be 
to  get  the  bill  in  a  position  so  that  it  can 
Ije  before  the  House. 

H.R.  8798  has  to  do  with  imposing  taxes 
on  individuals.  The  main  statement  or 
explanation  of  it  is  tiiat  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  shall  impo.se  for  any 
taxable  year  an  income  tax  on  the  in- 
come of  any  individual  which  was  earned 
or  derived  during  any  ix-riod  while  the 
individual  was  not  a  resident  of  the  State 
except  to  the  extent  tlie  income  was 
earned  or  derived  from  .sources  within 
the  State. 

We  felt  this  was  a  good  place  to  con- 
sider that  question,  in  the  Interstate 
Taxation  Act. 

This  particular  rule  on  H.IJ.  2158  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

As  Members  know,  this  is  somewhat  of  ,. 
a  controversial  bill.  Some  States  are  for 
it.  Some  are  against  it.  Some  businesses 
ir  one  State  are  for  it  and  some  of  the 
same  businesses  in  another  State  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  rule  itself.  I  should  like  to 
tn--  to  explain  my  understanding  of  this 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
Federal  criteria  to  be  followed  by  the 
States  in  their  taxing  policies  with  re- 
spect  to   out-of-state   businesses. 

Until  1959  such  businesses  had  few 
problems  with  the  States.  If  they  were 
not  physically  in  a  State  with  a  "busi- 
ness location" — a  sales  force  and  a  stock 
of  goods— they  were  as  a  general  rule 
not  taxed  because  they  were  an  inter- 
state corporation  and  State  taxation 
was  considered  to  be  an  encumbrance 
on  interstate  commerce.  In  1954  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  corporation 
was  taxable  on  the  portion  of  its  income 
earned  within  the  taxing  State  even  if  it 
were  not  engaged  in  intrastate  btlslness 
there.  In  1960  the  Court  held  that  a 
State  could  require  .sellers  in  interstate 
commerce  to  collect  its  .sales  and  use 
taxes.  This  second  decision,  more  than 
the  first,  spurred  Congress  to  action  in 
the  86th  Congress  and  now  in  the  90th. 
H.R.  2158  is  an  attempt  to  define  what 
"contacts"  a  business  must  have  within  a 
State  to  come  within  its  jurisdiction  for 
tax  i)urposes. 

Three  taxes,  net  income,  capital  stock. 
and  a  gross  receipts  *ax  are  covered  by 
title  I.  Under  the  bill,  no  firm  doing  less 
than  SI. 000.000  Federal  net  taxable  in- 
come will  have  a  tax  obligation  to  any 
Slate  unless  it  has  a  '  business  location" 
within  the  State.  Three  tests  are  pro- 
vided, any  one  of  which  will  give  the 
firm  a  -business  location"  for  tax  pur- 
jjoses:  First,  owned  or  leased  property 
within  the  State;  second,  a  full-.time 
employee  whose  duties  are  more;  than 
taking  orders;  or  third,  maintaining  a 
stock  of  goods  for  sale. 

Businesses  earning  more  than  SI. 000,- 
000  will  get  no  help  under  this  bill.  They  , 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  taxing  situ- 
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ations  they  currently  find  themselves 
facinp. 

Under  title  n,  if  a  firm  is  liable  for 
State  income  taxes,  it  has  an  option  of 
determinins  how  much  of  its  income  is 
.subject  to  taxation.  Current  State  formu- 
las use  three  factors:  Payroll,  property, 
and  sales  within  the  Slate.  Tlie  Federal 
formula  does  not  mclude  sales,  only  the 
first  two.  This  has  caused  some  concern 
anion:;  a  number  of  States. 

Title  III  cover  sales  and  use  taxes  and 
their  collection  by  out-of-State  sellers. 
Here  no  Sl.000.000  limitation  applies: 
all  interstate  companies  selling  in  a 
State  can  be  required  to  collect  and  re- 
mit surti  taxes  if  they  meet  the  juris- 
dictional tests  provided  by  the  bill.  An 
interstate  sale  must  have  its  "destina- 
tion" in  a  State  in  order  for  that  State 
to  impose  a  sales  tax  or  require  the 
seller  to  collect  it.  The  three  tests  of 
title  I  are  carticd  over — owned  or  leased 
property,  full-time  employee,  and  an  in- 
venton/  of  goods — and  a  fourth  test  is 
added;  jurisdiction  is  found  if  the  com- 
pany regiilarly  makes  household  deliver- 
ies In  the  State.  As  in  title  I  only  one 
test  needs  to  be  met  to  subject  the 
company  to  taxation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  filed  separate 
views,  makin?  several  points.  He  finds 
the  two-factor  Federal  fonnula  for  com- 
puting tax  liability  imposed  under  title 
II  to  be  bad  public  policy,  a  Federal  in- 
fringement upon  a  State's  right  to  tax 
its  taxpayers  under  its  own  laws.  Title  II 
provides,  m  effect,  a  Federal  formula 
for  payingr  State  taxes. 

He  notes  that  the  States  liave  gener- 
ally requested  that  the  bill  either  be 
defeated  or  that,  if  passed,  it  be  amend- 
ed to  include  further  tests  which  If  met 
would  make  ;i  company  subject  to  State 
taxation  for  a  broader  rantie  of  action 
within  a  State  than  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides. He  correctly  points  out  that  to  do 
so  would  be  the  same  as  killin'-r  the  bill 
from  a  practical  standpoint  as  the  States 
want  to  add  tests  which  amount  to  per- 
mitting them  to  continue  imder  the  bill 
what  they  arc  doin^  today. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  are  essentially  simple 
and  sound.  As  was  stated  in  the  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  H.R.  2158,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  prcser\'c,  reaffirm,  and 
revitalize  the  basic  principle  of  free  trade 
between  the  various  States  and  subdivi- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  school- 
boy— any  scholar — any  economist  in  our 
land — who  will  dispute  the  importance 
of  this  basic  principle.  I  also  doubt  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  will  argue  that 
it  would  strengthen  oitr  States  and 
stimulate  our  economy  to  permit  trade 
barriers  to  exist  along  State  lines.  Yet. 
smiple  as  our  objeptives  may  be,  some  of 
tlae  opponents  of  the  present  measure 
have  attempted  to  cloud  our  efforts  with 
confusion  and  make  our  purposes  ob- 
scure. 

Om-  program  is  first  and  foremost  a 
program  to  protect  the  many  small  busi- 
nessmen all  over  the  coimtiy  who  are 
rapidly  losing  the  ability  to  compete  in 
the  Nation's  marketplaces.  The  findings 
of  our  subcommittee  have  made  it  con- 


clusively clear  that  the  small  companies 
which  have  traditionally  provided  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  simply  cannot 
cope  with  the  present  chaotic  system  for 
taxing  interstate  commerce.  Indeed,  most 
small  companies  are  not  even  aware  of 
all  the  laws  which  threaten  them:  and 
those  which  are  aware' simply  cannot 
afford  the  recordkeeping  facilities  neces- 
saiy  to  comply. 

As  a  result  of  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman,  the  basic  economy  of  every 
State  is' threatened.  Although  the  types 
of  companies  involved  may  vary-  from 
State  to  State,  and  district  to  district, 
essentially,  the  problem  is  the  same  all 
over  the  cquntrv.  To  miderstand  this 
problem,  I  would  suggest  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  Coniiiress  consider  the  economy  of 
.  his  own  loc^l  area. 

In  each  corner  of  the  Nation  you  will 
find  large  numbers  of  small  businessmen 
who  ar6  handlin:;  locally  made  prod- 
ucts— products  which  have  a  distinct  re- 
gional fTavor.  and  of  which  the  local  busi- 
ness commuhity  is  justifiably  i)roud.  You 
understand  better  than  I  the  economic 
importance  of  the  products  that  flow 
into  the  national  mrakct  from  your  own 
congressional  district. 

For  example,  I  need  not  remind  the 
f^cntlemcn  from  Maine  of  the  importance 
both  tQ  Maine,  and  the  entire  Nation, 
of  the  iobster  and  sardine  industrj'.  The 
gentlemen  from  Florida,  more  than  I. 
know  of  the  economic  importance  of  the 
oranges,  thcLuapefniit.  the  outstanding 
hoCcls  and  resorts  which  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  Sunshine  State  and  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  entire  Nation  enjoy.  Indeed, 
if  the  irentlemen  from  Florida  can  be 
matched  in  their  eloquence  on  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  only  by  the  eloquence  of  many 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Qalifornia  who,  likewise,  arc  very  articu- 
ylate  on  the  subject  of  citrus  fruits,  as 
well  as  dii  tTie  subject  of  wine,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  products  which  originate 
in  their  great  State  of  California. 

We  all  appreciate  the  fine  cheeses  of 
Wisconsin,  the  v,heat  products  of  Min- 
nesota, pickles  packed  in  Michigan,  meat 
products  distributed  from  Chicago.  mapW 
sirup  from  Vermont,  and  hams  and 
peaches  from  Georgia.  All  of  us  have  re- 
ceived pleasure  from  films  made  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  phonograph  records  made  in 
New  York.  We  enjoy  textiles  and  fm-fii- 
ture  from.  North  Carolina,  glassware 
from  West  Virginia,  and  costume  jewelry 
from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Every 
area  of  the  Nation  makes  its  own  major 
co!itributions  to  our  common  good. 

For  many  months  our  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  businessmen  repre- 
senting evei-y  sector  of  our  economy,  each 
seriously  threatened  by  the  present 
chaotic  system.  To  give  just  a  few  ex- 
amples: we  heard  from  suppliers  of  auto- 
mobile parts  and  precision  tools  from 
Michigan  and  Indiana — from  shippers  of 
fruit  in  florida — from  lumber  dealers  in 
the  Far -West — from  garment  manufac- 
turers in  New  York  and  in  the  South.  We 
heard  from  riurserymen  who  grow  roses' 
in  Texas — and  others  who  cro'.v  tulips  in 
Oregon-|-from  distributors  of  chemical 
products,  from  West  Virginia,  D.^laware, 
and  Lauiiiana — from  the  publishers  of 
small  magazines  in  the  Mid'.vest.  and  a 
publislier  of  southern  recipes  from  Ala- 


bama. Although  many  of  these  com- 
panies are  small  family  businesses,  their 
products  may  find  their  way  into  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States. 
Any  semblance  of  compliance  with  the 
present  system  is  literally  impossible  for 
these  companies. 

I  believe  that  if  each  of  ycu  were  to 
consider  the  local  products  v.hich  flow 
frOTi  your  coni'-ressional  district  into  our 
national  common  market  you  will  imder- 
stand  why  this  legislation  will  benefit 
evci'y  congressional  district,  and  every 
State.  Tlie  bill  before  us  simply  reaffirms 
the  principle  that  the  small  local  busl- 
nc-^-smaa  v.ho  handles  these  local  prod- 
ucts ought  to  have  access  to  the  national 
market  without  being  crippled  by  com- 
plex and  chaotic  regulatory  require- 
ments. If  the  present  bill  is  viewed  in  this 
context,  then  its  benefits  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  the  resiwnsibility  of  Congress 
is  clear. 

Unfortunately,  the  simplicity  of  our 
1  roposals  has  been  made  obscure  by  the 
one  group  in  the  United  States  which 
stands  most  to  benefit  from  chaos  and 
confusion — the  professional  tax  adminis- 
■  trators.  Under  the  present  chaotic  system 
the  tax  collectors  have  broad  adminis- 
trative discretion.  It  is  an  uncontrovertcd 
fact  that  the  States  simply  cannot  en- 
force then-  laws  against  all  of  the  out-of- 
State  companies  that  are  theoretically 
liable  for  a  tax.  As  a  result,  the  adminis- 
trators merely  "okim  the  cream,"  as  they 
themselves  put  it.  Since  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  ships  goods  into  the  na- 
tional market  likcv\Tse  cannot  !x>s£ibly 
comply  with  the  laws  of  all  50  States, 
and  thousands  of  localities  in  which  he 
may  be  theoretically  liable  for  a  tax,  the 
broad  discretionary  powers  of  the  tax 
administrators  hangs  over  his  head  like 
a  sword  of  Damocles.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  tax  administrators  are  reluctant 
to  accept  any  limitations  on  their  pres- 
ent broad  ix)wers  and  that  they  oppose 
the  establishment  of  uniform  jurisdic- 
^tional  riOes. 

Since  some  Members  of  Congress  may 
raise  the  same  objections  to  tliis  bill  that 
have  been  raised  by  some  of  the  tax  col- 
lectors, I  would  like  to  anticipate  these 
objections,  and  to  evaluate  them  in  the 
light  of  the  extensive  findings  of  our 
committee. 

One  of  the  most  common  objections 
made  by  the  tax  collectors  to  our  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  false  claim  that  the 
program  has  been  hastily  conceived,  and 
has  failed  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
perience and  practice  of  the  tax  admin- 
istrators generally.  This  issue  ought 
finally  to  be  laid  to  rest. 

Many  of  you  will  no  doubt  Vecall  that 
our  program  was  initiated  more  than  8 
years  ago  in  the  86th  Congress  when  this 
body  enacted  Public  Law  86-272.  In  the 
.  years  that  have  passed  jince  the  8Cth 
Congress,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has, 
in  fact,  conducted  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive investigations  ever  conducted  In  the 
entire  history  of  the  Congress. 

Starting  in  1959,  we  established  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  distinguislied  ex- 
perts from  the  business  community,  the 
academic  community,  and  from  State 
governments.  We  also  assembled  what 
the  New  York  Times  referred  to  as  a 
"blue  ribbon"  staff  to  conduct  our  own 
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investieations  of  the  interstate  tax  prob- 
lem We  lield  lengthy  hearings  in  1961, 
and  again  in  1962  We  devoted  5  years  to 
extensive  .'^tudy.  comnuinlcating  with 
every  State  tax  administrator  in  the 
United  States,  officials  of  numerous  cities 
and  counties,  and  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  buslnes.smen  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

The  relevant  tax  laws  of  every  one  of 
the  States  were  analyze  in  great  detail, 
as  were  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  decisions  of  State 
courts.  Tliese  studies  were  then  aug- 
mented by  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  actual  compliance  and  enforcement 
patterns  of  thou.sands  of  companies  in  all 
of  the  States.  At  the  same  time,  using  all 
of  the  most  modern  data-gathering  tech- 
niques, we  compiled  detailed  estimates  of 
the  revenue  effects  on  all  of  the  States 
of  various  alternative  propo.sals.  Finally, 
in  1966  we  again  held  extensive  hearings 
of  more  than  '.i  months  duration,  and 
invited  tax  administrators  from  every 
State  in  the  United  States  to  testify.  Al- 
together our  committee  has  published 
eight  full  volumes  of  material  on  this 
subject,  and  our  study  has  become  the 
definitive  work  in  the  field.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  have  done  our 
homewoi^. 

This  brines  me  to  a  .<;econd  claim  which 
has  been  made  by  .some  of  the  t.ax  ad- 
ministrators concerning  our  program. 

During  the  past  year  .some  of  the  tax 
adnnnistrators  have  informed  various 
congressional  delegations  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  have  .serious  effects  on 
State  revenues.  The.se  claims  have  not 
t>een  documented  by  verifiable  statistical 
.'Studies.  They  are  ba.sed  solely  on  un- 
founded conjecture,  and  totally  disregard 
all  of  the  data  collected  by  us.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .'^ubconimutee  I  have  given 
the  most  .scnipulous  attention  to  the 
problem  of  revenue  etTects,  and  feel  con- 
fident that  we  have  developed  the  true 
facts,  and  accurate  figures.  With  your 
indulgence,  I  would  like  to  review  these 
facts  and  figures  for  you. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
21.  1968,  at  page  14291.  there  appears  a 
complete  tabulation  of  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  H.R.  2158  on  each  of  the  50 
States.  This  tabulation  presents  in  sum- 
mary- fashion  a  condensation  and  evalu- 
ation of  all  of  the  data  and  information 
accumulated  by  our  committee  over  an 
8-year  period.  I  urge  you  to  con.sider  this 
material  with  the  utmost  care,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  Each  Member 
of  Congress  will  find  that  our  program 
will  cause  no  significant  cain  or  loss  in 
revenue  to  his  State. 

Since  the  material  is  already  available 
to  you.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
for  me  to  review  the  effects  on  each  State 
in  detail.  Instead,  I  would  like  frankly, 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
which  we  on  the  committee  have  had 
in  evaluating  the  revenue  aspecLs  of  tlie 
proposals  embodied  in  H.R.  2158. 

When  we  were  studying  the  interstate 
tax  problem  and  had  not  yet  made  any 
recommendations,  the  Council  of  State 
Gavernments  had  already  published  a 
study  indicatiiig  that  a  resolution  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  problem  alone 
would  be  well  worth  the  price  if  no  State 
were  to  lose  much  more  than  1  percent 


of  its  total  revenue.  Now  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  criterion  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  applied  to  only  one 
type  of  tax — the  corporate  Income  tax. 
In  other  words,  it  was  assiuned  that  a 
Icxss  of  1  ijercent  of  a  State's  total  reve- 
nues— not  corporate  income  tax  reve- 
nues, but  total  tax  revenues  from  all  tax 
sources— would  be  a  loss  which  would 
be  well  worth  the  price  in  view  of  the 
long-term  beneficial  effects  on  the  State's 
tax  system  of  resolving  the  corporate 
income  tax  dilemma. 

In  recommending  H  R  2158,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  able  to  a.ssure  my 
colleagues  that  our  committee  has  been 
.so  devoted  to  it.s  task,  and  .scrupulous  in 
its  attention  to  the  revenue  needs  of  the 
States,  that  the  criterion  established  in 
the  study  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments has  been  more  than  met  by 
H.R.  2158.  If  1  percent  of  a  State's  total 
revenues  is  a  moderate  price  to  be  paid 
for  a  resolution  of  the  corporate  income 
tax  problem  alone,  then  certainly  a  bill 
which  covers  four  major  types  of  taxes, 
and  has  a  combined  effect  of  much  less 
than  1  i>ercent  on  the  revenues  of  any 
single  State,  is  a  bill  which  warrants  the 
wholehearted  support  of  all  of  us. 

I  can  assure  you  that  most  .States 
would  have  an  immediate  gain  or  loss  of 
less  than  two- tenths  of  1  percent  of  their 
total  revenues.  We  have  more  than  ac- 
complished our  goal.  Indeed,  the  simple 
fact  about  this  bill — based  on  an  honest 
evaluation  of  eveiy  bit  of  information 
and  data  made  available  with  the  full 
resources  of  the  Congress — is  that  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  total  revenues 
represents  the  maximum  possible  gain  or 
loss  to  any  single  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Before  leaving  this  extremely  impor- 
tant matter  of  revenue,  let  me  make  one 
point  absolutely  clear.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  loss  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  a 
State's  revenue  is  not  going  to  be  signif- 
icant to  that  State — indeed  no  State  can 
predict  its  anticipated  revenue  yield  for 
next  year  within  that  close  a  margin. 
However,  the  fact  that  we  have  predicted 
a  ■  loss  '  for  some  States  does  not  mean 
that  any  State  will,  in  the  long  run,  lo.se 
revenues.  Any  'loss"  predicted  by  us  sim- 
ply represents  our  evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  the  bill  in  an  immediate  sense  on  cur- 
rent practices.  In  a  larger  .sense,  each 
,State  clearly  stands  to  have  its  rev- 
enues substantially  increased  as  a  result 
of  this  measure. 

These  inevitable  increases  in  State  rev- 
enues will  obviously  result  from  two  basic 
aspects  of  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 
First,  the  lemoval  by  the  act  of  the  pres- 
ent trade  barriers  will  foster  and  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  local  industry  in  every 
State:  the  growth  of  local  industry  will 
likewise  be  reflected  in  increa.sed  local 
revenues.  Second,  tmder  uniform  stand- 
ards, it  will  be  easier  for  tax  administra- 
tors to  enforce  their  laws,  and  easier  for 
taxpayers  to  comply — likewise  resulting 
in  greater  revenue  yields  for  all  of  the 
States. 

I  believe  we  all  should  remember  that 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  way  to 
Increase  Slate  revenues  is  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  the  States.  The  present 
bill  will  do  iust  that.  The  other  simple 


way  to  increase  revenues  is  to  reduce 
governmental  administrative  costs.  The 
present  bill  will  do  that.  What  Is  also 
significant  is  that  these  goals  are  accom- 
plished without  the  expenditure  of  one 
dollar  of  Federal  funds,  and  without  the 
use  of  any  Federal  agency.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram will  surely  be  commended  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  legislative  achievements 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

This  leads  me  then  to  anticipate  still 
another  objection  which  many  of  the 
tax  administrators  are  raising  to  the 
present  measui-e — an  objection  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  farfetched  of  all.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  efforts  of  our  committ.ec  to 
provide  an  orderly  system  for  State  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce,  the  cause 
of  States  rights  has  suddenly  acquired  a 
host  of  new  adherents.  The  tax  admin- 
istrators, en  ma.sse,  have  attempted  to 
ix>r.suade  many  Governors  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  this  pro- 
gram— which  was  initiated  8  years  ago 
by  such  able  legislators  as  the  late  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  and 
Francis  Waltei',  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  Ed  Willis,  of  Louisiana — is  a  program 
designed  to  undermine  the  autonomy  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

During  our  hearings  last  year  we  heard 
a  number  of  lax  administrators  argue 
that  for  Congress  to  legislate  in  this  area 
would  abridge  the  inherent  i)owers  of 
the  States.  Indeed,  the  official  position 
of  the  National  Association  of  Tax  Ad- 
ministrators is  that  Congress  ought  to 
discontinue  all  consideration  of  the  in- 
terstate tax  problem,  and  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  tax  officials  to  find  their  own  solu- 
tions. Although  I  do  not  doubt  the  deep 
sincerity  of  this  view,  I  frankly  feel  that 
there  Ls  a  fal.se  premise  to  the  political 
philosophy  of  many  of  the  tax  collectors. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  con- 
si.stently  opposed  any  foiTn  of  Federal 
encroachment  on  genuine  State  powers, 
I  can  assure  you  that  far  from  detracting 
from  the  powers  of  State  governments, 
the  present  measure  will,  in  fact,  pre- 
serve and  stiengthen  the  power  of  the 
States. 

The  most  cursory  study  of  American 
history  teaches  us  that  trade  baiTlers 
between  the  States  weaken  all  of  the 
States,  and  that  the  greatest  single 
source  of  economic  strength  for  each 
State  has  been  in  the  freedom  of  its  local 
business  community  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  single  national  market.  From  my 
own  studies  of  American  history,  I  can 
recall  only  two  times  in  the  past  when 
the  notion  was  seriously  advanced  that 
each  State  could  better  thrive  economi- 
cally if  it  were  given  the  power  to  shift 
its  tax  biu-dens  on  to  businesses  located 
beyond  its  own  borders. 

The  first  tmie  this  notion  was  seriously 
advanced  was  when  the  great  debates 
took  place  over  the  ratification  of  our 
Con.stitution.  Fortunately,  for  all  of  us — 
and  for  the  whole  world— the  concept  of 
trade  barriers  between  our  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  States  themselves  in  favor 
of  a  single  economic  Union. 

The  second  time  the  notion  was  seri- 
ously advanced  was  immediately  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  War  Between 
the  States.  At  that  critical  period  there 
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xere  some  who  seriously  argued  that  by 
•.vithdrawlnET  from  the  Union  some  States 
would  be  able  to  benefit  from  having  un- 
limited taxing  powers  over  companies 
beyond  their  borders.  Perhaixs  the  fallacy 
of  this  notion  has  been  best  described  in 
the  Inaugural  address  of  President  James 
Buchanan,  who  immediately  preceded 
Lincoln.  President  Buchanan  admon- 
i-shed  the  Nation  with  the  following 
words: 

We  at  pre.sent  enjby  a  free  trade  throuph- 
out  our  extensive  and  expanding  country 
such  as  tlie  world  has  never  witnessed  .  .  . 
Annihilate  this  trade,  arrest  its  free  proRress. 
by  the  geosjraphical  lines  of  Jealous  and  hos- 
tile States,  and  you  destroy  the  prosperity 
and  onward  march  of  the  whole  and  every 
part  and  Involve  all  in  on  common  ruin. 

Althoui^h  the  War  Between  the  States 
left  unresolved  many  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  that  period,  the  issue  of  whether 
each  State  should  have  unbridled  taxing 
power  over  interstate  commerce  was  in- 
deed laid  to  rest  for  a.,second  time  by  the 
resolution  of  the  war.  Fi-om  then,  until 
now.  I  know  of  no  nr.tional  debate  in 
the  Conriress  in  which  the  powcv  of 
States  rtr  tax  out-of-State  comi:nnies  has 
been  advanced  as  bein'-r  e.ssentlally  for  the 
preservation  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  each  .separate  State.  I  .submit  that  the 
'  Ls.sue  ought  properly  to  be  resolved  in  but 
one  way — that  we  in  Congress  oucrht  to 
exercise  the  responsibility  entrusted  to 
us  by  the  oriiiinal  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution. This  is  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect gcn.iine  interstate  commerce  from 
undue  buitlens,  and  to  assure  that  evci-y 
small  businessman  in  every  corner  of  the- 
Nation  be  able  to  share  in  the  national 
market.  For  many  years  we  in  Congress^ 
have  neglected  tliis  responsibility.  We 
have  allowed  the  interstate  tax  problem 
to  fester  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no\v>. 
.  easier  for  companies  in  for^n  countncs 
to  market  I'oreign  products  m  the  United 
States,  than  it  is  for  our  small  locat com- 
panies to  ship  domestic  goods  across 
State  lines.  Clearly  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Couititution  gives  us  the  duty  to 
act. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  tl'.e  com- 
merce clause  cited  in  this  House  as  a 
justification  for  every  conceivable  type 
of  Fedei-al  progi-am.  On  the  table  in  Mrs. 
Murphy's  boarding  house,  we  have  been 
told,  there  stands  a  .saltshaker  contain- 
ing salt  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 
Therefore,  we  have  been  told  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  regulate  purely 
local  matters.  Yet  now  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  issue  of  State  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce — the  vei-y  issue 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Congress  itself — 
we  are  told  by  some  that  the  tax  collec- 
tors of  50  States,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  localities,  are  better  able  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest  than  are  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Far  from  weakening  the  States  the 
pi-esent  bill  would  clearly  strengthen 
each  State.  In  my  own  Stale  of  North 
Caiolina.  for  example,  this  measure  will 
mean  that  a  local  businessman  can 
maintain  all  of  his  assets  and  all  of  his 
employees  in  North  Carolina,  and  still 
sell  into  the  national  market  without 
beuig  burdened  by  taxes  imOosed  by 
States  in  which  he  has  no  business  loca- 


tion and  no  political  representation.  Tliis 
Is  a  measure  which  can  mean  the  dlflfer- 
ence  between  failure  and  survival  for  a 
small  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  re- 
tailer— who  may  have  50  employees,  but 
who  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of 
his  local  community. 

My  own  State,  and  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  are  certainly  not  unique. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  our  entire  coun- 
try is  made  up  of  cr)i}ntlf':vs  numbers  of 
small  businessmen  who  foci  a  stiang 
.s^nse  of  identification  with  their  own 
local  communities.  The  defeat  of  this 
measure  will  mean  that  only  those  very 
loi-ge  coiporations  that  ;ire  equipped  with 
expensive  comi)uters  r.nci  .stafTs  of  .ic- 
count;ints,  and  are  ad\:scd  by  high- 
priced  tax  .specialists,  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete succcb.sfully  in  the  national  market, 
■I  am'  c.jnvinced  that  if  the  day  comes 
when  the  small  buslne.s^anan  is  denied 
access'  to  th.e  nation.nl  market  it  uill 
me.m  that  State  and  local  governments 
will,  themoolvos,  h.^ve  become  ob.sokte. 
I  urge  yon, ,lhere:"oie.  to  con.sider  this  bill 
as  one  of  tlhe  most  imiiortant  ways  in 
which  .the  Con^rcas  can  strengthen  the 
State>s.|        i 

Finally,  in  clo.sing,  there  is  still  an- 
other feature  of  the  piogram  initiated 
by  the  Hate  Benutor  Byrd,  and  carried  on 
so  adnii^rably  imder  the  chaiiTuanship  of 
Ed  Wii^-Lis,  whicli  I  commend  for  your 
considjratign. 

Unlike  mdst  of  the  legislative  programs 
which  are  .presented  to  this  body,  the 
present  bill!  has  been  aptly  described  by 
Congi-essman  Cni.i.ER  as  "a  child  of  the 
Congross.;'  All  of  the  research,  all  of  the 
care,  all  of  the  consideration  which  has 
gone  into  the  fashioning  of  this  program 
over  an  8-year  period  has  b^en  imder  the 
direct  auspices  of  a  .special  subcommittee 
which  the  Congress  itself  created,  I,  for 
one.  fqel  extremely  proud  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  formulation  of  this 
program. ,  and  strongly  hope  that  more 
and  moco  the  Congress  will  rely  on  its 
own  resources  to  fashion  its  own  legfs- 
lative  solutions. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  o'f  this  bill 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  ability 
of  the  J[^ongress  to  deal  with  a  complex 
problem  in  a  well-planned  and  highly 
objective  way.  Eight  years  ago  when  we 
first  began  our  task  Ed  Willis  imparted 
to  each  of  us  a  deep  awareness  of  the 
importance  to  everj'  corner  of  the  Nation 
of  preserving  the  basic  economic  truth 
of  our  histoiy.  As  chaiiman  of  our  sub- 
committee he  has  offered  the  Congress 
a  bill  which  is  so  sound  as  to  be  a  monu- 
ment both  to  him  and  to  us.  Our  chair- 
man and  our  committee  has  met  its 
responsibilities.  I  urge  you  to  meet  yours 
by  voting  favorably  for  the  Interstate 
Taxatioix  Act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  Pluvious  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  iTlotibn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
'    ,     ACT 

Mr.  •  PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 


ceedings by  which  the  House  adopted  the 
conference  rejwrt  on  the  bill  ( S.  5 )  to  as- 
sist in  the  promotion  of  economic  stabili- 
zation by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  fi- 
nance charges  in  connection  with  exten- 
sion of  credit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.-^ervini: 
the  riglit  to  object,  all  Members  were  no- 
tified this  measure  would  be  befoie  the 
Hou.se  today  as  the  first  order  of  bu.sines.s. 
This  legislation  has  been  before  this  body 
for  8  years.  Objection  should  have  been 
made  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  hcaid. 


VACATING    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  icinarks. 

The  SPE.AKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  ?.lr.  Sic.^.ker, 
I  think  it  is  mo.st  unfortunate  that  tlic 
gentleman  fiom  Missouri  has  objected,  i 
do  not  excuse  anyone  for  not  being  here 
and  protecting  his  individual  rights.  V,\\i 
I  think  tliis  is  very  important  legislatiun 
and.  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  explained  a  few  moments  ago, 
this  is  legislation  that  ought  to  liavc  a 
full  and  ample  discussion  so  that  the 
coiuts  of  the  land.  State  and  Federal,  v.ill 
have  some  legislative  hisioiy  to  go  by.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  record 
were  full  and  complete  for  the  benefit  of 
those  individuals  who  have  to  interpret 
what  the  Congress  intended  in  some  of 
these  very  difficult  areas.  I  would  strongly 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Missoiui 
would  leconsider  and  not  object  to  the 
move  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
vacate  the  proceedings  so  that  we  can 
start  afresh, 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr. '  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  vdll  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missoml  I  Mr.  Hun- 
OATE]  that  I  had  intended  to  be  here  at 
12  o  clock  noon.  But  I  was  detained  at 
the  White  House  at  a  bill-signing  cere- 
mony that  was  scheduled  for  11:30  a.m. 
but  which  did  not  begin  until  11 :50.  Had 
that  ceremony  been  on  time,  I  would 
have  been  able  to  be  back  here  on  time. 
So  I.  too.  join  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  asking  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  reconsider  his 
objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a  spe- 
cial order  of  40  minutes  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
Chair  vvill  not  entertain  that  particular 
unanimous-consent  request  for  such  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  for  the  spe- 
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clal  order,  but  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  40  minutes  in  a 
discussion  of  the  conference  report  and 
yield  one-half  of  the  time  for  debate  pur- 
poses to  the  minority  side. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  ap- 
preciate the  effort  on  the  ixirt  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  to  seek  some  meas- 
ure of  relief— I  just  do  not  imderstand 
the  attitude  of  the  Member  who  has 
objected.  I  think— for  the  benefit  of  the 
legislative  history  and  the  record  as  a 
whole— that  although  this  is  a  substi- 
tute, it  Ls  not  the  way  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  done.  I  deeply  regret  that  neces- 
sity requires  that  tlils  be  the  procedure, 
Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  for 
a  comment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course,  I 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  no  one 
was  taken  advantage  of.  I  had  talked 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiDNALL]  before  the  conference  report 
came  up  and  told  him  that  I  would  >1eld 
for  debate  pui-poses  30  minutes  of  the 
time  to  him.  which  I  fully  intended  to  do, 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  inter- 
ject this:  I  do  not  allege  that  anyone 
was  taken  advantage  of,  I  say  that  a 
series  of  unfoilunate  events  transpired 
that  multiplied  into  a  mistake  which 
can  and  should  be  remedied, 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Everyone  had  iJUt  his 
or  her  statement  on  the  bill  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  and  all  of  the  Members 
I  saw  were  satisfied;  that  Is,  everj-one  I 
talked  to. 

Mr.  Gross  asked  if  he  should  make 
a  motion  to  rccoiisider  and  I  advised  liira 
not  tx)  do  so  imtil  after  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  others  about  it. 
But  I  came  back  and  told  him  that  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  the  light  thing, 
and  he  did  not  make  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

I  was  prepared  to  make  my  speech  on 
the  conference  report.  Tlie  Speaker  i-e- 
minded  me  that  the  conference  report 
w'as  adopted. 

So,  we  were  all  right  here  and  anyone 
of  us  could  have  objected  at  the  right 
time.  It  was  not  done.  That  is  all.  But 
after  it  was  done,  we  put  our  speeches 
in  the  Record  and  they  are  all  there  and 
it  will  show  the  legislative  intent. 

Since  no  one  was  taken  advantage  of. 
and  certainly  no  imfair  method  was  used, 
we  do  not  have  too  much  to  question  in 
my  opinion.  I  snare  the  views  of  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  have  had  it 
that  way. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sure  that 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr,  PatmanI,  with  all  his  vast  experi- 
ence over  a  long  period  of  time,  well 
knows  that  we  do  not  write  the  legislative 
history  after  the  legislation  is  approved. 
The  legislative  history  is  written  before 
the  legislation  is  finally  approved.  I  rea- 
lize that  the  gentleman  wishes  to  be  help- 
ful, but  it  does  not  come  at  the  right  time 
and  place  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  ver^- 
unfortunate  development. 


Mr.    MONTGOMERY,    Mr,    Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.   PATMAN.   The   gentleman   from 
Michigan  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlssi.ssippl, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lik>;  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  I  also  asked  him  if  I  could  have  5 
minutes  to  discuss  a  title  :5ection  in  the 
bill  pertaining  to  garnishment,  and  the 
chairman  told  me  that  I  could  not  have 
5  minutes.  I  said,  "Can  I  have  30  sec- 
onds?" He  said,  "What  you  can  do  is. 
when  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouil 
I  Mrs.  Sullivan)  makes 4ier  rcmaiks.  you 
can  ask  her  questions,"  So  I  assumed  that 
the  chairman  would  actually  ask  for  the 
time,  I  was  alert  and  waiting  here,  Mr, 
Speaker,  and.  as  I  said,  the  parUamen- 
tary  i)rocedure  moved  very  swiftly,  but 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  did  a.sk 
the  chaiiman  for  time,  and  he  informed 
me  that  I  should  ask  questions  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  say 
the  i)arliamentary  procedure  aid  not 
move  any  more  swiftly  than  It  sometimes 
does  here.  The  questions  were  put  by  the 
Si>eaker  of  the  House,  and  any  Member 
could  have  objected,  or  if  he  wanted  to 
contest  it  or  protest  it,  he  had  a  right 
to  do  it,  we  were  all  right  here. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
that  we  expected  to  debate  it.  but  it  did 
not  come  about  that  way. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  controlled  the  time,  and 
he  did  not  ask  for  the  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh.  I  had  the  time 
coming  to  me,  but  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  .same  way  on  the  side  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  minority 
Member  was  sitting  right  there,  and  he 
did  not  object, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  agree  that  nobody 
on  our  side  has  the  right  to  get  tune. 
Nobody  can  get  time  but  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  because  he  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  head  of  the  conference. 
He  has  to  ask  for  time,  and  then  con- 
trols it. 
Mr.    PATMAN.    You    only    get    the 

time • 

Mr.   GERALD   R.   FORD.   When  you 

have  asked  for  it,  and  it  has  been  given. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  before  the  report  is 

adopted;  you  do  not  get  the  time  after 

you  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  know  that, 
but  it  is  the  resix)nsibility  of  a  person 
in  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  on  behalf  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  asked  for  time 
to  see  that  time  is  available.  But  time 
was  not  asked  for. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  sincerely  tr>1ng  to 
cariT  out  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  as  we 
do  normally,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
I  had  agreed  with  the  ranking  majority 
Member  that  half  the  time  would  be 
yielded  to  him.  and  fully  expected  to,  I 
iiad  told  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  Mrs.  Sullivan  would  be  discussing 


that  particular  matter  in  which  he  was 
intei-csted,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  would  yield 
lo  him,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  said  she  would. 
So  we  really  fully  expected  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Did  the  gentle- 
man ask  for  time  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  do  not  ask  for  Wmc, 
you  take  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  did  you 
take  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  was  standing  up,  of 
course,  and  was  expected  to  open  the  de- 
bate myself.  I  had  my  manuscript  before 
me, 

Mr,  GERALD  l\.  FORD,  Did  you  read 
from  the  manuscript? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Not  until  after.,  I  at- 
tempted to  do  so,  but  of  course  could 
not  do  so  Ix^causc  the  conference  icport 
liad  Ijoen  adopted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  that  there 
are  no  words  from  you  prior  to  voting  on 
the  conference  report, 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Not  asking  for  a  vote, 
no:  except  it  is  automa'tic. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Automatic? 
I  did  not  know  we  had  automatic  roll- 
calls  here.  It  did  not  appear  on  the 
Record, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  There  Is  no  roll- 
call.  It  is  automatic  .so  far  a«  the  ques- 
tions being  put  by  the  Speaker.  It  has 
been  done  that  way  thousands  of  times, 
of  course.  There  is  nothing  abnormal 
about  it. 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vvill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 

Mr,  WIDNALL,  Mf:  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  know  who  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  That 
lias  got  to  be  in  the  Record  somewhere, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  record  , 
anywhere  that  indicates  that  anybody 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  called  it  up  for  ac^P- 

tion.  as  chairman  I  had  the  privilege  of 

calling  up  the  report  for  adoption  on  S.  5. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 

.'•entleman  yield  fui-ther? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing as  this  bill  came  up  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  utilize  the 
hour  that  is  available  for  discussion  of 
the  conference  report,  and  that  half  of 
the  time  that  would  be  available  would 
be  allocated  to  the  minority  for  their  uti- 
lization in  the  discussion  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  And  I  am  very  much  amazed 
that  at  this  point  there  seems  t»  be  an 
imderstanding  that  there  l>e  no, discus- 
sion at  all.  This  was  not  the  understand- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  that  the  record  is  crystal  clear,  I  re- 
quest that  the  notes  of  the  reporter  be 
reread  to  the  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  *rhe  Chair  will  state 
that  has  never  been  done  before  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chair  is  concerned. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  circumstance  like 
this  has  ever  happened  before,  either. 
Inasmuch  as  it  Is  important  to  know 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
moved — or  just  what  transpired— I  think 
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it  would  be  very  helpful  to  all  of  us  if  we 
could  have  the  reporter's  notes  reread  at 

this  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  us  have  this  under- 
standing. We  were  all  sitting  here.  The 
Speaker  was  putting  the  question.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  and  the  distinguished  minority 
wliip  were  sitting  together.  When  all  this 
happened,  either  one  could  have  ob- 
jected— protested  and  stopped  this  thing 
at  the  right  time.  I  was  busily  engaged 
with  the  members  of  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  .should  undertake  to 
accuse  the  Speaker  of  any  wrongdoing. 
No  one  had  any  intention  of  taking  any 
advantage  of  anyone. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tiie  Chair  will  suggest 
that  the  Members  can  cany  on  their  col- 
loquy but  the  position  of  the  Chair  is 
clear — the  gentleman  from  Texas  called 
up  the  conference  report  and  had  asked 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  and  after 
the  Clerk  had-  proceeded  to  read  the 
statement,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  .statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  House  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  stand- 
ing and  the  Chair  rose  and  said — "The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  "  The  Chair  did  it  deliberately — ■ 
and  the  report  was  agreed  to.  The  Chair 
acted  most  deliberately. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  no  circumstances  am  I  chal- 
lenging the  i^rocedure  that  was  used  by 
the  Speaker.  But  I  am  a  bit  confused 
by  what  I  gather  transpired  so  far  as  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is 
concerned.  As  I  imderstood  it.  he  has 
started  to  read  from  his  prepared  state- 
ment and  tnen  something  happened 
while  he  was  reading.  Is  that  not  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  .said? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  put  the  record  "straight  on 
that.  I  did  not  intend  to  i-ead  my  en- 
tire statement  at  the  time.  I  intended  to 
read  a  portion,  and  then  state  that  I 
wanted  to  \-ield  30  minutes  of  the  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDN.^LLl  for  purposes  of  debate.  "But 
Mr.  Speaker  reminded  me  that  the  con- 
ference report  had  already  been  adopted 
and.  therefore,  there  was  nothing  for  me 
to  do  except  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  might  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  conference 
report  that  was  just  passed.  But  noth- 
ing happened  .^fter  I  attempted  to  read 
my  speech. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  a  lot  has 
happened  i»ince  then. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  a  lot  has 
happened  since  then. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  There  was  no  de- 
mand for  any  reconsideration  imme- 
diately after  that  from  your  side,  I  will 
say  that. 


Mr.  OEHALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  first 
place.  \ve  .were  stunned  by  the  failure 
of  the  gentleman  to  provide  the  protec- 
tion which  we  deserve,  expected,  and 
v\hich  was  not  accorded  to  us. 
*  The  gentleman  from  Texas  knows 
very  well  that  there  was  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  certain  jieople — a  request — 
that  by  all  .sen.se  of  justice  and  comity 
that  is  noiThally  given — and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  did  not  >ee  that  they 
received  that  consideration. 

^r.  PATIVIAN.  The  gentleman  said  he 
was  so  sturined — but  it  took  you  a  long 
time  to  get  lin.stunnpd. 

"There  was  a  long  time  before  there 
was  any,  attempt  to  obtain  reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  wtre  talking  to  various  people, 
including  tfte  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Speaker,  aiid  others.  Wc  were  tiTing  to 
find  out;  wivther.  in  .nil  jiLstice.  consid- 
eration i'ouid  be  given. 

Mr.  PA'ITVJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem^in  yield-further? 

Mr.  G'^'rAiD  R.  FORD.  I  am  !-;lad  to 
yield  to  the  ftentlcman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  must  be  remembered 
tliat  when'  the  distinguished  Minority 
Leader  is  not  i^esent^  tlie  Minority  Whip 
must  be  in  control;  is  that  correct,  and 
that  he  would  pass  upon  policies  for  the 
minority?  i     ■ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  I^ORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAl^  I  asked  the  Minority 
Whip  if  he  waptcd  the  report  consid- 
ered, and  lie  .said,  "^^o,  let  it  go." 

Mr.  ARENDS..  Ms.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?.     . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.^li-ORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  make  that  statement  over 
again,  because  I  fepljhe  is  putting  words 
in  my  mouth.  ,.  ;| 

Mr.  PAXMAN.  Yea;  I  will  make  it  more 
specific.  Tlie  distinguished  Minority 
Whip  and  the  minority  ranking  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
wete  sitting  together.  I  said.  "Mr.  Gross 
h^  suggested  that  he  move  to  reconsider 
and  I  asked  him  to  hold  it  up  a  minute. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  gentlemen  what  you 
thought  of  it,"  and  you  said  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct I'ecollection.  "Let  it  go.  It  is  all 
right."  And  Mr.  Widnall  sat  with  you. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  you.  Mr. 
P.MMAN.  I  remember  no  such  statement 
being  made  to  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it. 

Mr.  AREINDS.  Possibly  that  is  the  way 
you  understood  it.  but  please  do  not  put 
words  in  my  mouth,  although  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  your  coming  over  here  to 
our  side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  I  said  to  Mr. 
Gross,  "There  is  no  demand  for  any 
reconsideration,"  and  I  understood  that 
you  did  not  want  the  matter  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
you  off  the  hook.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry  this  matter 
came  up  that  way.  I  regret  very  much 
I  was  compelled  to  tell  the  truth  about 
it,  because  I  know  it  is  impleasant  to  the 
gentleman.  I  meant  no  discourtesy.  I 
have  great  respect  and  high  regard  for  . 
the  leaders  on  the  minority  side. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  you.  Is  there 
some  possible  way  in  which,  parliamen- 
taiywise,  we  could  get  back  to  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  reix)rt? 

The  SPEAKER.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  And.  of  course,  such  a 
request  has  been  objected  to.  Might  I 
once  more  make  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  becau.se  of  the  discussion 
and  the  interest  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  further  di.scuss  tlie 
conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI  desires  to  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request  again,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Chair  does  not  mean  that  he 
would  preclude  recognition  of  another 
Member. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  with  the  gentleman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
by  which  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  S.  5  was  adopted  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
temporarily  withdraw  his  previous  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  is  with- 
drawn. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  by  which  the  conference  report  on 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  S.  5, 
was  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  we  would 
all  regret  if  someone  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  ix)sition  clear  on 
this  legislation,  which,  as  I  understand, 
has  been  pending  some  8  years.  On  the 
Consent  and  Private  Calendars  each 
month  we  seem  to  have  no  difBculty  in 
making  objections,  sometimes  by  the 
page. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  now 
renew  his  previous  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Air.  PATMAN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  renew 
the  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  40  minutes  with 
the  understanding  that  the  remarks  v.-ill 
be  related  only  to  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  conference  report,  and  with  the 
tindersta-iding  that  20  minutes  of  the 
time  will  be  used  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  reserves  the  right  to  object. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  time. 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
time.  I  would  like  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee whether  this  is  correct.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  was  pa.ssed 
by  the  Congress  to  protect  the  consum- 
ers of  America,  that  one  of  the  ways 
the  consumers  are  to  bo  protected  is  by 
a  right  to  go  into  court  and  to  as.sert 
their  rights  and  have  the  court  pass  upon 
them. 

As  I  understand  it.  if  a  court  is  called 
upon  to  pa.ss  upon  this  legislation,  the 
only  legislative  history  that  it  can  con- 
sider in  interpreting  what  the  Congress 
really  meant  is  that  which  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause it  is  presumed  that  the  Congress 
adopted  it  ba.sed  upon  the  dialog  and  the 
discussion  and  the  leuislative  history; 
and,  regardless  of  how  much  we  might 
discuss  this  under  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose  for  a  court. 

Therefore,  we  will  be  merely  filling  up 
the  Congressional  Record  with  .speeches 
that  will  be  meaningless. 

I  cannot  understand  this,  becau.se  it 
seems  to  me  there  has  been  an  honest 
mistake  made  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  When  I  finish  this,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield.  I  think  there  is  ob- 
jection to  what  the  gentleman  is  .<-aying. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Not  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order  is  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  ASIIBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  request, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  Just  a  minute.  Regu- 
lar order  has  been  demanded,  and  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  debate 
for  a  period  of  40  minutes  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report,  has  the  gen- 
tleman objected  to  that? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  40  minutes  of  de- 
bate may  be  had  on  this  matter,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  that  it  appear  in  the 
Record  jnior  to  the  adoption  of  the' 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

The  Chair  will  always  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Members. 
The  question  now  is:  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
■Virginia  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  In  the  event  the  House  agrees 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman,  would 
the  minority  maintain  the  right  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  offer  motions 
to  recommit  if  it  were  .so  disposed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  address  his  question  to  the  Chair. 
That  question  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Chair,  and,  as.suming  that  the  ucntle- 
man  did  address  the  Chair,  the  Chair 
will  state  that  point  has  pone  by.  and  a 
motion  to  recommit  under  tho.sc  cir- 
cumstances would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  POFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  .still  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply — indeed  I  do  not,  and  I  supiwrt 
the  conference  report — but  I  do  want  to 
make  the  ijoint,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  now 
that  the  minority  will  not  be  enjoying 
tlie  same  privilege  as  it  would  have  on- 
joyed  had  the  regular  procedure  been 
pursued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Patman  1  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Wiunall  I  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
linrliamcr.tary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Carey).  The  gentleman  wilt  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  participated  in 
the  debate  and  was  given  a  minute,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  state  my  remarks 
about  the  garnishment  section  of  the  bill. 
Will  that  still  appear  in  the  Record,  or 
do  I  now  have  to  participate  in  this  part 
of  the  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
v.ill  .'■■tate  that  if  the  gentleman  is  yielded 
to  and  piven  time,  all  matters  during  that 
period  will  appear  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  the  gentleman  made  pre- 
viously on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  made  my  re- 
marks after  the  conference  report  had 
been  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
'lieman  may  rsk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  preceeding  remarlcs  printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
r^sk  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
made  after  the  conference  report  v.-as 
adopted  be  included  in  the  printing  of 
remarks  made  in  the  40  minutes  no\^ 
allotted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERSTATE  TAXATION  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  movf>  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.Ri  2158)    to  regulate  and  foster 


commerce  among  (he  States  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state cooHnerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.M  THE  COMMITTEE  ClK  TUT  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2158.  w*th 
Carfy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  rend- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
gentleman  from  L<5Uisiana  I  Mr.  Wilm-^I 
will  be  recognized  for  1'^  hours,  and  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  McCrri'Mii! 
will  be  lecogni/ed  for  1'..  liours. 

Mr.  McCULI.OCH.  Mr  <'lia*rman.  ! 
.should  like  to  liave  recognition  to  make 
the  .statement  that  our  coUcacue.  tin' 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  MooREl.  will  have  charge  of 
the  time  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle,  as  ili  ■ 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis  1 
will  have  charge  of  the  time  on  the  ma- 
jority .side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  MooreI  will  bi' 
recognized  for  I'j  hours. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yielii 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committe( 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  ■  Lntleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  the  bill  before  us  today,  UK 
2158,  the  proposed  "Interstate  Taxation 
Act,"  represents  a  vitally  needed  reaf- 
firmation of  one  of  our  most  cherishcci 
economic  principles.  Students  of  Ameri- 
can history  have  been  unanimous  i:i 
pointing  out  that  it  was  the  need  for  .i 
single  market  common  to  all  geographi- 
cal regions  of  the  country  that  bound  our 
States  into  a  Nation.  Wlien  the  great 
debates  took  place  concerning  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  John  Marshall, 
one  of  our  early  Chief  Ju.stices,  vigor- 
ously a.s.serted  that  merchants  who  ar^ 
located  in  one  State  should  l30  protected 
from  burdcn.some  regulation  in  neigh- 
boring States  v,-here  they  liad  little  or  no 
jiolitical  representation.  Indeed,  in  do- 
.scribing  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
the  Chief  Ju.sticc  emphasized  the  criticnl 
importance  to  the  merchants  of  "Virginia 
of  iiaving  unfettered  iiccess  to  markets 
in  such  States  as  Pennsylvania.  Connec- 
ticut, North  Ciirohna.  and  New  York, 
H.R.  2158  is  designed  to  implement  this 
same  traditional  principle. 

In  1959.  iroblcm.s  arir.ing  from  State 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  leaclv^i 
critical  proportions  "in  the  celebrnl'xi 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  thnt 
only  Congress,  can  appropriately  deal 
v.ith  the  vexing  problems  that  ari.se  from 
a  iplethora  of  conflicting  State  and  locnl 
lax  laws.  Since  then,  both  the  Court, 
as  well  as  the  business  community,  have 
looked  to  us  for  guidance. 

When  the  ."special  subcommittee,  under 
Chaii-man  Willis,  a  most  dedicated 
Member,  began  its  study  fi  years  ago, 
it  v.as  apparent  that  interstate  business 
was  being  seriously  burdened.  In  the 
ensuing  years,  the  situation  has  grown 
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progressively  worse,  and  there  has  been 
a  areater  and  greater  outcry  for  relief. 
H.R.  2158  is  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  what  ac- 
tion should  be  talcen  to  provide  that 
relief. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  basically 
establish  jurisdictional  standards  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  on  interstate 
commerce  of  State  and  local  coiporate 
net  mcome.  capital  stock,  .sales  and  gross 
receipts  taxes  as  'they  affect  interstate 
companies.  They  are  effective,  acceptable 
solutions  which  will  have  no  untoward 
revenue  effects.  They  are  solutions  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  our  modern  economy,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  give  renewed  vitality 
to  one  of  our  Nation's  oldest  traditions. 
The  prompt  passage  of  M.R.  2158  will 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  business 
community,  to  the  integrity  of  our  fed- 
eral system,  to  the  vitality  of  our  States, 
and  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  our  . 
courts.  It  is  indeed  a  measure  which  is 
sorely  needed. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  further  as- 
pect of  H.R.  2158  which  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  your  attention.  Of  late,  po- 
litical commentators  are  fond  of  noting 
that  over  the  years  Congress  has  given 
up  more  and  more  of  its  responsibility 
for  initiating  legislation.  Yet  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  very  much  a  child  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  final  product  of  a 
mandate  which  was  given  to  us  7 
years  ago  under  Public  Law  86-272.  The 
comprehensive  study  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  and 
occupies  a  total  of  eight  full  volumes, 
has  become  the  definitive  work  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  the  study  and  the 
bill  now  before  you  demonstrate  that 
Congress  does  have  the  ability  to  find 
facts,  and  to  frame  objective  solutions 
for  even  the  most  complex  problems.  Mr. 
Willis  and  his  subcommittee  have  la- 
bored long  and  hard  to  fashion  a  pro- 
gram of  which  we  in  Congress  can  in- 
deed be  proud.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this* 
vitally  needed  legislation. 

Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  everything.  No  bill  iS  without 
flaws,  and  probably  the  future  may  in- 
dicate some  of  those  situations  tl'.at'  need 
even  greater  attention  on  this  wery  mo- 
mentous subject. 

As  the  Members  know,  all  bills — bills 
that  try  to  reach  solutions 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the. 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.-I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  thank  the  geiJtleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  of  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  rest  of  the  Members, 
that  says  that  the  committee  retains 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  for  4 
years  to  consider  future  problems. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Which  is  indeed  an  ex- 
cellent provision,  and  which  betokens 
the  foresight  of  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  Willis). 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying, 
all  of  our  bills  do  not  always  hit  exactly 
on  the  target.  We  are  successful  some- 
times, and  sometimes  we  are  not.  I  am 
reminded,  Mr.  Chainnan,  of  the  stoiV 


they  tell  about  Sir  James  BariT,  the 
famous  author  of  "Peter  Pan."  He  was 
asked  once  whether  his  plays  were  always 
successful,  and  he  said,  "Some  of  my 
plays  are  successful,  and  .some  are  not." 
and  he  said,  "some  of  my  plays  peter  out. 
and  some  of  th'em  pan  out. ' 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that 
this  bill  in  geneitel.  as  far  as  the  answer 
to  the  vexatiou^.  problems  of  the  lax- 
payers  are  conc^-ned,  mostly  will  pan 
out,  and  not  peter  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes th*  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  MooRE  1 . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  !  Mr.  McCullochI. 

Mr.  JyfcCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
i-ise  in  support  of  H.R.  2158.  the  inter- 
state-taxation bill. 

My  colleagues,  t<)day,  in  many  ways, 
could  be  one 'of  our  finest  hours.  There 
are  many  who  criticize  the  Congress  as 
the  fallen  branch  of  our  tripartite  Gov- 
einment.  It  is'  said  that  Congress  only 
reacts  tT  Executive  proposals  but  does 
not  imaginatively  and  creatively  seek 
solutions  to  problems. 

To  those  doubters.  I  proffer  H.R.  2158, 
so  ably  looked  after  for  well  over  6  years 
on  the'  majority  side  by  that  able  con- 
stitutional lav.-yer,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Ed  Willis,  and  on  the  minor- 
ity side  by  the  gentleman  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia. Arch  Moore,  who  has  done  so 
much  in  the  last  decade  in  this  very  dif- 
ficult, trying  field  of  legislation. 

So  this  legislation  is,  indeed,  the  child 
of  the  Congress. 

Congress  perceived  the  need. 

Congress  initiated  the  study. 

Congress  drafted  the  bill. 

We  have  spent  6 '  2  years  in  labor  study- 
ing this  bill — four  volumes  of  hearings 
and  foui"  volumes  of  exhaustive  and 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problem. 

The  bill  accurately  reflects  those  tire- 
less efTortfi.  It  sets  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence for  the  legislative  process.  Thus, 
with  pride,  I  lend  my  name  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

The  problem  of  multiple  State  taxation 
of  businesses  operating  in  intenstate  com- 
merce is  not-  a  simple  one.  The  issues  are 
maniy  and  complex. 

4  But  ultimately,  the  search  has  been 
Tor  some  .golden  mean,  some  rule  to  bal- 
ance the  competing  interests  of  State 
revenues  and  of  free  commerce.  The  bill 
achieves  a  golden  mean.  It  is  fair. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
a  State  should  be  allowed  to  tax  a  busi- 
ness even  though  it  is  in  no  way  located 
in  the  State. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
a  State  should  be  allowed  to  require  a 
business  to  police  the  collection  of  the 
State's  sales  and  use  tax  even  though  it 
is  in  no  way  located  in  the  State. 
.  I  can  well  appreciate  how  these  argu- 
ments would  appeal  to  State  and  local 
tax  collectors.  Their  task  is  to  raise  rev- 
enue and  to  do  so  as  painlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Certainly,  it  is  advantageous  for  State 
and  local  tax  collectors  to  deflect  the  im- 
pact of  their  taxes  onto  those  without 
political  representation  in  the  State. 

But  is  that  fair?  Is  that  good  for  the 
country? 


Indeed  not.  But  since  "the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  as  St.  Paul 
wrote — 1  Timothy  VI:  10 — fairness  is  not 
warmly  received. 

Consequently,  American  business  is 
burdened  with  conflicting,  chaotic,  and 
multiple  taxation  by  the  States.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act. 

Congress  has  invoked  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  enact  laws 
in  the  areas  of  crime,  welfare,  and  civil 
rights.  Now  it  invokes  the  commerce 
clause  to  foster  the  interstate  flow  of 
goods. 

For  we  are  once  again  confronted  with 
the  problem  that  led  to  the  calling  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  the 
imposition  of  State  taxes  on  out-of-State 
busine.s.ses.  Our  forefathers  recognized 
how  mischievous  this  problem  could  be. 
They  realized  that  a  national  common 
market  was  the  nece.ssarj'  predicate  of 
national  prosperity. 

I  stand  before  this  House  today  to  re- 
affirm the  constitutional  principle  of  the 
American  common  market.  That  princi- 
ple has  served  us  well.  We  are  the  richest 
Nation  on  this  earth.  That  principle 
merits  the  continued  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

No  one  can  deny  that  State  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce  is  a  definite  prob- 
lem. No  one  can  deny  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem. Yet  the  States  have  voiced  two  prac- 
tical objections  to  this  legislation. 

The  first  is  loss  of  revenue.  Tliis  ob- 
jection is  without  merit.  The  record 
shows  that  the  States,  at  present,  are 
not  collecting  taxes  from  businesses 
which  are  not  located  in  the  taxing  State. 
Tlie  Special  Subcommittee  on  Interstate 
Taxation  found  that  there  was  97.5  per- 
cent noncompliance  in  the  income  tax 
area  and  93.5  percent  noncompliance  in 
the  sales  and  use  tax  area — volume  1  at 
303.  and  volume  3  at  729. 

That  is  a  despicable  situation.  Impos- 
sible laws  breed  disrespect  for  law-  at  a 
time  when  respect  for  law  is  essential  to 
our  national  well-being.  Impossible  laws 
allow  tax  commissioners  to  exercise  wide 
discretion  to  discriminate  and  to  liarass 
businesses  with  impunity.  Impossible 
laws  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of 
small  businesses.  For  in  most  States, 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on  tax 
liability.  Thus  everj-  year,  the  small  busi- 
nesses— many  of  whom  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  liable — get  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt. 

The  second  objection  is  that  the  bill  fa- 
vors interstate  business  over  local  busi- 
ness. This  is  not  "true.  There  are  no  tax 
havens  in  this  country,  and  none  are 
created  by  this  legislation.  The  bill  oper- 
ates not  to  favor  interstate  business  by 
making  it  tax  free  but  rather  to  promote 
uniformity  and  efficiency  in  the  collec- 
tion of  State  taxes. 

To  those  who  worry  about  their  local 
industry-.  let  me  say  again  that  the  out- 
of-Stat^  competition  is  not  complying 
with  the  local  tax  laws  because,  realisti- 
cally, they  are  impo.ssible  to  enforce. 
Thus,  by  establishing  that  interstate 
business  need  no  longer  do  the  impos- 
sible, the  bill  does  not  tip  the  balance 
against  local  industry. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
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bill — of>en  overlooked — that  would  ex- 
tend State  .sales-and-use-tax  jurisdic- 
tion to  areas  now  off  limits  to  tax  collec- 
tors. 

In  Miller  Bros.  Co.  v.  Maryland.  347 
U.S.  340  1 1954  > .  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  State  could  not  require  an  out-of- 
State  business  to  collect  .sales  and  use 
taxes  for  the  State  even  if  the  business 
regularly  delivered  products  in  its  own 
vehicles  across  State  lines  to  consumers 
within  the  State. 

Section  101  (2 1  of  the  bill  changes  that 
result.  A  State  would  be  permitted  to 
require  the  out-of-State  business  to  col- 
lect the  .sales  and  u.se  tax  if  it  "regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  in  the  State." 
This  would  not  only  fill  State  coffers  but 
would  also  protect  local  retailers  who 
now  suffer  from  unencumbered  competi- 
tion from  across-the-border  business- 
men. 

Local  businessmen  in  border  ai-cas 
have  been  seriously  disadvantaged  by  the 
Miller  Bros.  rule.  We  change  that.  H.R. 
2158  would  permit  bu.sinessmen  on  both 
sides  of  a  border  to  compete  according 
to  the  same  mles. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  ob- 
jections arc  groundless.  The  bill  does  not 
rob  States  of  their  re\enue.  nor  docs  it 
discriminate  against  local  business. 

In  .summary,  the  bill  lays  down  a  gold- 
en nile.  It  strikes  a  balance  by  invoking 
commonsense  in  an  area  of  confu.sing, 
chaotic,  imd  comi)lex  tax  laws. 

But  beyond  that,  on  a  hioher  level, 
this  bill  says  much  for  the  integrity  of 
the  lawmaking  process.  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury', the  philosopher  Thomas  Aquinas. 
discu.ssing  the  nature  of  law.  wrote  that 
a  law  that  is  impossible  to  obey  is  not 
really  a  law  at  all. 

Ceitainly.  the  maze  of  State  tax  laws 
are  impossible  to  obey.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  that  employ 
fewer  than  five  people  yet  market  their 
products  national'.y. 

How  is  it  possible  for  such  a  business 
to  comply  with  the  38  corporate  income 
tax  laws,  the  38  .sales  and  u.se  tax  laws, 
the  37  capital  stock  tax  laws,  and  the 
eight  gross  receipts  tax  laws,  all  imposed 
by  the  States? 

Moreover,  how  is  it  po.^sible  for  such 
a  business  to  comply  with  over  2.300  sales 
and  use  tax  laws,  over  1,000  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  laws,  and  over  100  corporate 
income  tax  laws  v.iiich  are  imposed  at 
the  local  level? 

Certainly,  in  exercising  our  constitu- 
tional duty  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  commerce,  we  as  lawmakers 
must  fashion  a  rule  that  is  possible  to 
obey,  a  rule  that  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  business  community,  a  rule 
that  will  preserve  the  integrity  and  the 
oblisation  of  lav.-. 

H.R,  2158  is  such  a  rule. 
I  urge  its  passage,  and  I  ask  you  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .some  Members  may  be 
asking  themselves  Vvhy  should  this  inter- 
state tax  bill  study  have  been  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  instead  of  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Tlie 
answer  is  verj-  simple:  Congress  in  1960 
passed  a  bill  signed  by  the  President  di- 


recting this  study  to  be  made  and  order- 
ing it  to  be  made.  That  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
just  talked  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  a  while  ago.  and 
he  reminded  me  that  after  it  had  been 
referred  to  his  committee,  he  had  it  re- 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
was  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  who 
a.sr.ed  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  make 
this  study  and  for  me  to  act  as  chairman. 
In  making  this  study,  the  furthest 
thing  from  our  minds  was  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  increasing  or  decreas- 
iao:  taxes.  That  is  none  of  our  bu.sijiess. 
Hov.'evrr.  it  v.as  our  con.sidered  judg- 
ment, based  upon  a  serious  .study  for  6 
years  that  in  the  long  run  this  bill  by  re- 
storing! the  American  concept  of  a  com- 
mon market  will  bp  generating  more 
trade  and  removing  obstacles  to  inter- 
state commerce  presently  existing  along 
State  lines.  We  will  be  crumbling  these 
barriers,  and  by  doing  that  business  will 
fl-)uri:-h  and  interstate  commerce  will 
flourish . 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  more 
business,  it  mean,^  more  tax  collection, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  our  considered 
judgment  that  in  the  long  run  this  bill 
will  result  in  collection  of  more  taxes 
by  every  State  of  the  Union. 

I  know  people  have  been  hearing  from 
Governors,  and  I  know  whom  the  Gover- 
nors have  been  hearing  from.  They  have 
been  hearing  from  lax  collectors.  Mark 
my  v;ords,  gentlemen,  there  are  still  a 
few  diehard  lax  collectors  against  this 
bill.  But  who  is  for  it?  Bu.sine.ss  is  for  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  tax  col- 
lectors against,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  taxpayers  for  the  bill. 

Now,  what  did  we  do  for  these  tax  col- 
lectors? They  should  be  here  today  beg- 
ging for  Congress  to  adopt  this  bill. 

First  they  objected  to  what?  They  first 
objected  to  the  imposition  of  a  Federal 
administrator  to  supervise  and  to  over- 
see and  to  umpire  disputes  which  might  - 
ari.se  under  this  bill.  They  hollered 
"States  rights"  and  .-^aid  they  did  not 
want  to  have  Federal  intervention.  So 
what  do  we  do  in  this  bill?  In  this  bfll 
we  concede  that.  Tliere  is  no  provision 
in  this  bill  now  for  Federal  intervention. 
Everything  is  left  up  to  the  States  as  the 
matter  stands. 

Second,  the  tax  collectors  told  us: 
"Hold  on.  When  a  concern  "—let  us  say 
from  Louisiana— "has  an  inventory  of 
goods  in  Georgia  from  which  goods  are 
drawn  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 
Georgia  ought  to  have  the  liglit  to  tax 
that  business."  I  said,  "All  risht.  we  will 
let  you  have  it."  We  conceded  that. 

Then  there  was  a  third  objection  to^ 
the  bill.  I  am  talking  about  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  this  my  own  State  took  the  lead. 
Our  fine  young  Governor  in  Louisiana 
has  the  ambition  of  every  incumbent. 
which  is  to  attract  new  business  to 
Louisiana.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
passed  an  act  to  grant  out-of-State  con- 
cerns tax  incentives. 

Our  bill,  pursuant  to  the  importunities 
of  tax  collectors  and  my  own  Governor, 
made  just  exactly  that  concession  to 
them. 

As  I  said,  today  they  should  be  the  first 
ones  here  to  sponsor  this  bill. 


Mark  my  words.  For  50  years  the  tax 
administrators  have  six>nsored  at  their 
annual  meetings  a  program  to  have  uni- 
form rules  in  this  delicate  field  of  State 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  Wliat 
do  we  have  now?  We  ha\e  50  States  each 
requiring  multiple-State  companies  to 
file.  Tliey  are  all  over  the  lot.  One  do.s 
not  have  to  be  a  vei->-  big  company  lO, 
do  bu.siness  in  evei-y  State  of  the  Union. 
Now  the  multi-State  companies  m-ast  :ile 
50  income  tax  returns,  one  with  each 
State  as  weU  as  with  the  IV  deral  Govi  rn- 
ment. 

And  v.hat  about  the  counties?  Rijht 
now  there  are  more  than  3.000  coun- 
ties and  cities,  like  New  York,  impo.sing 
an  income  tax  on  out-of-Stnte  concevn.s. 
So  we  bring  light  out  of  all  this  chrfoij'. 
As  I  said,  they  have  b«vn  begging  lor 
uniform  rules.  This  bill  does  provide  uni- 
formity. 

There  v.as  another  objection.  They 
forgot  all  about  their  initial  objections, 
and  niw  they  are  savin j  they  will  lo.se 
money.  What  does  that  mean? 

Yesterday  I  put  some  inJormation  in 
the  RECORn.  It  is  at  the  desks  Pick  up  the 
Record  and  look  at  pace  14291.  which 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  tax  effect  of  this 
bill  on  revenues  from  each  one  of  the 
States.  Look  at  pace  14291 

Tlie  Members  will  -sec  that  no  State, 
not  a  single  State,  immediaU-ly  wUl  lo.sc 
more  than  two-tenths  of  1  jjercent.  In 
tlie  long  run.  as  I  .said,  they  will  gain 
revenue. 

I  do  not  know  what  .'^me  of  the  tax  ad- 
ministrators are  telling  the  Members,  ps 
to  how  much  money  they  would  lose.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  u.se.  We  u.sed  every 
.sentence  of  this  bill  in  arriving  at  those 
conclu.sions.  Please  read  them. 

Instead,  by  removing  these  barriers, 
thev  will  actually  gain   revenue. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  1  certainly  do. 
«  Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  of  the  opinion. 
Mr.  Willis,  that  it  would  .serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  you  would  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  Senate  committee  and  I'he  Hou.se 
committee  that  waived  jurisdiction  to 
you. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
this  bill  originated.  Do  you  know  the 
author  of  the  bill,  who  directed  ll)c 
making  of  this  study?  It  v.-as  no  less 
than  Harry  Byrd.  Sr.  Do  you  think  that 
he  believed  in  States'  rights?  Before  re- 
tiring he  was  working  with  me  on  this. 
At  first  it  was  contemjjlated  that  we 
should  have  a  joint  committee.  Harry 
Bvrd  called  me  and  said.  "Ed.  you  do 
it.  I  am  getting  old.  This  is  not  a  v^\ 
pioblem.  You  ha\e  a  good  mind."  Maybe 
he  was  pulhng  my  leg,  but  he  said.  "You 
have  a  pood  legal  mind.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  have  guidepasts  to  tell  i>eople 
under  what  circmnstances  they  may  or 
may  not  be  taxed." 

Now  let  me  tell  you  this,  and  I  am 
fini.shed.  This  will  not  take  but  2  min- 


utes. , 

Under  v.-hat  circmnstances  may  a  firm 
from  vour  state  be  taxed  by  a  tax  col- 
lector from  another  State?  What  is  the 
rule?  We  planted  guideposts  as  solid 
as  the  stakes  of  a  surveyor,  down  deep 
into  Ihis  bill.  If,  for  example,  the  busi- 
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ness  l5  located  in  your  State  and  if  the 
personnel  and  inventory  and  employ- 
ees and  the  plant  itself  are  located  in 
your  State,  then  only  your  State  may  tax. 
However,  there  are  four  possibilities  for 
being  taxed  elsewhere. 

No.  1  is  if  you  own  real  estate  in 
pnother  State.  No.  2  is  if  you  lease  real 
c.-tate.  No.  3  is  if  you  maintain  in  a 
warehouse  a  stock  of  merchandise  from 
V  hich  you  are  sellLiK  in  the  other  State. 
No.  4  is  if  you  are  maintaining  em- 
ployees in  the  other  State.  Then  and 
then  only  may  you  be  taxed  by  another 
State. 

Oh,  let  me  tell  you  two  more  things 
and  I  am  done.  ^ 

The  tax  administrator  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Cox.  probably  the  most  reliable  tax 
administrator  in  the  Nation,  came  to 
see  me  about  this  legislation.  I  said  to 
him  "Well,  now,  Mr.  Cox,  why  do  you 
not  consult  my  subcommittee  counsel 
and  let  him  go  into  the  new  programs 
and  let  him  fi^nire  w.th  you  how  much 
you  can  get.  With  reference  to  certain 
programs  you  know  how  much  is  "o- 
ing  to  be  involved.  After  they  got  to- 
gether and  listened  to  the  explanation 
of  the  proposed  system  and  our  cal- 
culations. Mr.  Cox  now  admits  they  will 
Ic'e  only  one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  State  that 
was  causing  trouble,  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont— and  they  used  all  kinds  of  figures. 
However,  they  got  together  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  will  lose  only 
$241,  instead  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  am  very  interested  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
saying  with  reference  to  the  $400  tax 
figure  which  the  gentleman  used  for 
Lafayette,  La. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  ran  these  figures  on 
all  of  them  and  they  will  not  lose  one 
thing. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  same 
figure  has  been  used  by  ta.<  collector.'? 
in  varioiis  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  as  has  been  used  by  my  own 
home  State  of  Utah. 

How  does  the  gentleman  feel  that 
they  will  lose  this  small  amount  as  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  when  they  state  that  they 
will  lose  a  great  deal  more?  Is  it  because 
they  have  misfigured  their  estimates? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only 
say.  however,  that  they  must  have  the 
wrong  figures.  I  am  saying  that  they 
have  not  fully  read  and  that  they  do  not 
ftill.y  understand  everything  provided 
for  in  the  bill.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  our  figiues  are  correct  for  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  those  figures 
were  put  in  the  Recoro  at  page  14291 
where  the  gentleman  will  find  the  figures 
for  the  various  States. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legi-slation,  H.R. 
2158,  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Willis-Moore  bill  touching  the  field  of 
interatate  ta.xation. 


More  than  7  years  ago  the  Congress 
recognized  the  disastrous  effect  that  the 
present  system  for  State  taxation  of  in- 
terstate commerce  is  having  on  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  community.  At  that 
time  the  need  for  relief  of  the  small 
businessman  was  already  apparent.  Yet 
we  in  the  Congress  properly  insisted  that, 
before  we  enacted  a  legislative  program, 
approi^riate  conunittees  would  have  to 
conduct  an  exhaustive  study,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  evaluatioii  of  the 
true  facUs — so  that  we  could  be  certain 
that  any  relief  measure  would  neither 
damage  nor  unduly  benefit  any  particular 
State  or  any  particular  industiy. 

For  the  past  7  years  I  have  been  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  special 
subcommittee  which  has  .studied  the  in- 
terstate tax  problem,  I  cnn  assure  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  the  subcom- 
mittee hasSeft  no  stone  unturned — that 
tiie  facts  and  figin-es  wh'ch  wo  have 
rresc-ned  to  the  Congress  are  accurate 
and  reliable.  I  c:'.n  al.so  acsure  you  that 
H.R.  2158  will  benefit  all  of  the  States 
as  well  as  th.c  ti'itirc  small  business  com- 
munit.v. 

Before  discu.^oing  the  bill  itself,  let  me 
bnefly  review  some  of  the  salient  facts — 
facts,  which  in  the  long  legislative  his- 
toiy  of  this  program,  remain  uncon- 
troverted. 

The  most  obvious  fact  is  that  the  pres- 
ent system  simply  does  not  work — can- 
not work — and  cannot  be  remedied  by 
State  action  alone.  We  are^ow  faced 
with  a  situation  in  which  the  tJj;^ admin- 
istrators of  each  State,  and  countless 
numbcVs  of  local  governments,  all  as- 
sert tliat  they  have  the  power  to  reach 
across  their  own  borders  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  eveiT  compony  which  mar- 
kets its  goods  across  State  lines.  In  ef- 
fect, each  jurisdiction  is  attempting  to 
impos3  its  own  nationwide  tax  .system. 

Frankly — with  all  due  respect  to  the 
efBciency  of  the  tax  administrators — it 
is  an  luicontrovcrtcd  fact  that  nonen- 
forcement  of  the  present  jtu-isdictional 
assertions  is  the  nUe  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. Conversely,  noncompliance  on  the 
part  of  taxpayers  is  also  the  nile  and 
not  the  exception.  In  short,  the  States  do 
not  have  the  administrative  facilities 
necessary  to  enforce  their  present  rules 
in  an  evenhanded  day.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  rules  were  enforced  then  the 
small  business  community  would  prob- 
ably be  destroyed,  siiice  the  small  busi- 
nessman cannot  afford  the  complex  ac- 
counting facilities  necessaiy  to  comply 
with  the  present  chaotic  ruJes. 

These  facts  are  clearly  doctimented  in 
the  four-volimie  studi'  published  by  our 
subcommittee.  Based  on  the  experience 
of  the  thousands  of  companies  we 
learned,  for  example,  that  in  more  than 
97  percent  of  the  cases  companies  are  not 
filing  income  tax  returns  with  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  they  are  theoretically 
liable  for  tax,  but  in  which  they  do  not 
actually  maintain  a  business  location. 
Not  one  shred  of  evidence  controverting 
our  finding  of  97  percent  nonenforce- 
ment  was  offered  during  the  three 
months  of  hearings  held  last  year. 

The  fact  that  the  present  laws  can 
neither  be  enforced  by  the  States,  nor 
complied  with  by  the  small  business  com- 
munity, is  a  clear  indication  that  prac- 


tical and  workable  standards  must  be 
created. 

Obviously,  the  chaos  and  confusion 
which  characterizes  the  whole  area  of 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
stems  primaiily  from  the  absence  of 
meaningful  jurisdictional  standards.  As 
each  individual  tax  collector  reaches  fur- 
ther and  further  beyond  his  own  borders, 
more  and  more  taxpayers  are  exposed  to 
compliance  problems  that  stagger  the 
imagination.  As  a  result,  any  legislative 
solution  must  address  it.self  to  the  basic 
question  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
company  located  in  one  State  can  be 
called  on  to  pay  taxes  to  another  State. 
Unless  we  face  this  basic  jiuisdictional 
issue,  we  in  the  Congress  will  avoid  our 
responsibility  to  all  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  entire  small  business  community. 

In  analyzing  the  details  of  H.R.  2158. 
I  would  suggest  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  con.sider  the  insurmountable 
problems  which  are  now  facing  sm.all 
companies  in  his  own  State.  A  typical 
.small  company  might  well  have  less  than 
100  employees — in  fact,  most  of  them 
have  less  than  50  employees.  Neverthe- 
less, such  a  small  company  in  yom-  State 
will  often  sell  its  products  into  other 
Stales — States  in  which  it  owns  no  prop- 
erty, and  has  no  local  employees.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  such  companies  arc  exposed 
to  liabilities  in  all  50  States,  as  well  as  in 
thousands  of  local  jurisdictions.  It  is 
preposterous  to  assume  that  such  a  com- 
pany can  comply  with  the  tax  rcciuire- 
ments  of  all  of  these  jurisdictions.  By 
laying  down  simple  and  jiractical  juris- 
dictional standards,  title  I  of  H.R.  2158 
will  give  the  small  companies  the  type  of 
protection  that  is  obvioiLsly  needed. 

Title  I  provides  that  the  small  com- 
pany in  yoiu  State  cannot  be  taxable  by 
another  State  unless  it  maintains  what  is 
referred  to  as  a  "business  location"  in 
the  other  State.  Now  the  term  "business 
location  ■  is  a  word  of  ait  which  is  used 
throughout  the  entire  bill,  and  defined 
in  .section  511  to  include:  First,  the 
owning  or  leasing  of  real  estate:  second, 
the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  for 
sale  in  the  regular  course  of  business;  or 
third,  the  presence  of  a  local  employee 
whose  activities  consist  of  more  than  the 
mere  solicitation  of  orders. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  the  tax  ad- 
ministrators oppose  these  jurisdictional 
standards,  and  have  created  the  imprcs- 
.sion  that  the  only  effect  of  title  I  is  to 
impose  limitations  on  present  State  tax- 
ing powers  over  interstate  commerce. 
Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  there  is  a  basic  exception  to 
title  I  which  actually  extends  the  juris- 
dictional reach  of  the  States  beyond  the 
limits  already  established  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

This  exception  appears  in  section  101 
(2)  which  allows  the  States  to  impose 
sales  tax  collection  requirements  on  all 
out-of-state  sellers  who  regularly  make 
deliveries  to  households  in  the  State. 
This  provision  reverses  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Miller  Bros,  against 
Maryland.  The  reversal  of  the  rule  in  this 
case  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  tax 
administrators  themselves,  and  lias  also 
been  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
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tee  as  an  important  means  of  strength- 
ening State  taxing  powers  in  an  area 
where  local  retailers  clearly  need  iiro- 
tection  from  out-of-State  competitors. 

When  all  of  the  jurisdictional  .-stand- 
ards in  title  I  are  considered  in  their  en- 
tirety, and  in  the  light  of  the  6-year 
.'Study  conducted  by  our  .<;ubcommittee,  it 
becomes  clear  that  under  these  standards 
the  States  generally  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  impose  their  business  taxes  on 
most  of  the  companies  which  are  cur- 
rently complying  with  State  laws,  and 
will,  in'the  .■sales  tax  area,  be  able  to  reach 
an  even  larger  number  of  companies  than 
they  now  reach.  At  the  same  time,  the 
typical  small  company  located  in  your 
State  will  be  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  ha\ing  to  comply  with  a  com- 
pletely imworkable  .system  of  multi-Stale 
taxation. 

Although  title  I  provides  the  basic  re- 
lief which  is  e.s.sential  for  all  of  the  small 
companies,  further  measures  designed  to 
reduce  compliance  problems  also  appear 
in  title  II.  and  title  III. 

Under  title  II,  if  a  small  company  in 
your  State  is  taxable  on  its  income  or 
capital  in  another  State  it  may  deter- 
mine its  liability  under  an  extremely  sim- 
ple and  iiractical  formula.  Under  that 
formula  no  State  will  be  able  to  tax  a 
greater  percentage  of  income  or  capital 
than  the  percentage  armed  at  by  com- 
puting the  proportion  of  tangible  assets 
in  the  State  and  wages  paid  to  employees 
in  the  State.  This  simple  formula  has 
several  features  which  will  not  only  re- 
duce the  compliance  problems  of  small 
companies,  but  will  also  greatly  increase 
the  administraiivo  efficiency  of  the  State 
tax  collectors. 

First  of  all,  since  tlie  foimula  does  not 
contain  a  sales  factor,  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essaiT  for  the  small  company  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  each  interstate  ship- 
ment. Second,  since  all  of  the  company's 
income  is  sub.iected  to  the  .same  simple 
lormula.  no  disputes  can  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  specialized  items  such  as  dividends, 
capital  gains,  rents,  patent  royalties,  in- 
terest on  lx)nds,  and  .so  forth. 

These  features  of  the  formula  in  title 

II  will  .so  simphfy  the  administration  of 
corporate  income  tax  laws  that  all  of  the 
States  which  impose  income  taxes  will 
benefit.  In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  one  major  State, 
Massachusetts — after  evaluating  the  rec- 
ommendalioixs  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— recently  changed  its  tax  laws  so  as 
to  apply  a  single  formula  to  all  income. 
As  a  result,  compliance  problems  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  substantially  re- 
duced, and  the  State  has  realized  signifi- 
cant increases  in  its  revenues.  We  can  be 
confident  that  the  JudiciaiT  Committee's 
recommendations  will  also  j^rove  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  administration  of  the 
income  tax  laws  of  the  other  States  as 
well. 

Title  III  of  H.R  2158  will  likewise  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  compliance  and 
enforcement  in  the  sales  and  use  tax 
area.  For  example,  section  301'ai  of  title 

III  applies  a  uniform  i-ule  for  locating 
sales — a  practical  rule  which  conforms 
to  the  present  practice  of  most  of  the 
States.  Section   301  <b>    also  provides   a 


uniform  standard  for  the  imposition  of 
use  taxes  so  that  such  a  tax  cannot  be 
imposed  on  a  company  that  does  not 
have  a  business  location  in  the  State, 
and  on  an  individual  who  does  not  have 
a  dwelling  place  in  the  taxing  State. 

Section  301  (c*  of  title  III  provides  for 
a  system  of  reciprocal  credits  so  that 
each  State  will  be  required  to  give  a 
credit  for  prior  sales  or  use  taxes  im- 
I)osed  by  other  States.  This  system  of 
reciprocal  credits  is  one  with  which  all 
of  the  State  tax  administrators  are  in 
agreement.  However,  there  are,  in  fact, 
still  some  States  which  do  not  grant  such 
credits.  As  a  result,  section  301  ic>  will 
complete  the  task  of  providing  a  nation- 
wide uniform  .system  of  reciprocity. 

Section  302  of  title  III  provides  that  a 
use  tax  may  not  be  imposed  on  the 
household  goods  or  motor  vehicles  of  a 
person  who  acquired  tho.se  goods  or 
motor  vehicles  before  establishing  resi- 
dence in  the  taxing  State.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision which  will  remove  one  of  the  most 
.serious  problems  now  facing  consumers 
who  change  their  States  of  residence. 

Section  303  of  title  III  provides  a  uni- 
form rule  for  the  treatment  of  freight 
charges  with  respect  to  interstate  sales. 
This  rule  .simply  accords  with  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  providing  in- 
terstate shippers  with  a  uniform  billing 
practice. 

Section  304  of  title  III  provides  that  if 
an  interstate  sale  is  made  to  a  business 
within  the  taxing  State,  and  the  bu.si- 
ness-purcha.ser  is  him.self  registered  with 
that  State  for  sales  tax  purposes,  the 
,seller  need  not  collect  the  lax.  Let  me 
give  you  a  simple  example  of  how  tliis 
provision  would  work.  If  a  seller  in  your 
State  ships  goods  to  a  purchaser  in  my 
State  of  West  'Virginia,  and  the  pur- 
chaser in  West  Virginia  is  himself  reg- 
istered-with  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
then  the  seller  in  your  State  need  not 
collect  the  West  Virginia  tax.  Since  the 
.sales  tax  in  such  a  case  is  in  fact  im- 
posed on  the  purchaser  in  West  Virginia, 
and  the  purchaser  is  himself  filing  sales 
tax  returns  in  West  Virginia,  the  pur- 
chaser simply  remits  his  own  tax  directly 
to  West  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  the  uni- 
form application  of  this  principle 
•throughout  the  entire  country,  each 
State  tax  administrator  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  auditing  activities  on 
businesses  which  are  located  within  his 
own  Slate's  borders. 

The  last  section  of  title  III  is  section 
305,  which  provides  a  standard  for  the 
taxation  of  interstate  .sales  by  local  gov- 
ernments. Because  of  the  wide  spread 
proliferation  of  local  sales  and  u.se  taxes 
this  provision  will  protect  small  com- 
panies all  over  the  United  States  from 
being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
jurisdictional  assertions  of  more  than 
3.000  political  subdivisions,  each  of  which 
is  currently  taxing  interstate  commerce 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  rules. 
Clearly,  the  compliance  problems  under 
this  intolerable  situation  are  so  enor- 
mous, that  this  provision  in  itself  will 
spare  thoitsands  of  small  companies 
countless  weeks  and  months  of  labor  in 
filling  out  tax  forms  which  are  often 
more  costly  than  the  actual  amounts  of 
tax  Involved. 


Now  the  tlnee  titles  which  I  have  re- 
viewed contain  the  major  substantive 
provisions  of  H.R.  2158.  Each  provision 
is  based  on  a  sound  and  logical  principle, 
and  has  been  formulated  so  as  to  both 
reduce  the  compliance  problems  of  the 
small  companies  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  States  tax  adminl.stration. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  single  pro- 
nsion  which  is  designed  to  protect  any 
special  interest,  or  to  prejudice  the  in- 
terest of  any  State. 

The  bill,  in  its  entirety,  deals  with  an 
extraordinarily  complex  situation,  yet 
the  bill  itself  is  not  a  complex  one.  In- 
.stead,  it  is  a  measure  which  will  sub- 
.stitute  logic  and  order,  for  chaos  and 
confusion.  It  will  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman from  being  overwhelmed  by 
compliance  problems — while  enabling 
each  tax  collector  to  enforce  his  own  tax 
laws  in  accordance  with  practical  and 
workable  standaids.  As  a  result,  it  is  a 
measure  which  warrants  the  warm  en- 
dorsement of  the  entire  House. 

In  urging  support  for  H.R.  2158,  let 
me  also  make  it  clear  that  as  a  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  studied  this  problem,  I  concur 
completely  w;ith  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  concerning  the  effects  of  H  R. 
2158  on  State  revenues.  The  study  con- 
ducted by  us  was  objective  and  thorough, 
and  the  revenue  figures  compiled  by  us 
are  accurate.  All  of  these  figures  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  that  the  pa.ssage  of 
H.R.  2158  will,  in  the  long  nan,  result  in 
increased  revenues  for  the  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  is  unequiv- 
ocal. The  need  of  the  small  business 
community  for  this  legislation  is  over- 
whelming, and  the  benefits  of  the  legis- 
lation to  all  of  the  States  sfre  enormous. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ' 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  tHe  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  discuss  briefly, 
if  he  would,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
bill  and  of  the  background,  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  which  are  involved  in  pass- 
ing legislation  of  this  sort.  In  other 
words,  I  tmderstand  the  ix)wer  which  the 
Congress  is  asserting  under  this  bill  is 
under  the  commerce  ix)wer  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  that  is  true,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  in  liis  discussion  of 
the  ix)int  to  comment  on  the  limits,  if 
any,  once  we  embark  upon  this  course, 
upon  the  use  of  the  commerce  power  to 
regulate,  in  fact  even  prohibit,  certain 
areas  of  State  taxation  in  the  future. 

Knowing  the  brilliant  f  utm-e  which  we 
l>elieve  the  gentleman  to  be  headed  for, 
we  feel  perhaps  in  the  future  State  exec- 
utives may  come  to  worry  about  the  prec- 
edents which  we  have  set  under  this 
piece  of  legislation,  and  the  further  reg- 
ulation of  the  right  of  States,  indeed,  to 
tax  may  well  be  involved.  Particularly 
the  opening  language  on  page  3  starts 
out  and  says : 

No  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
sh.Tll  have  power — 

(1 )  to  impose  a  net  income  tax 

And  so  on.  Why  does  not  the  power 
which  is  exercised  in  this  legislation,  if  it 
is  a  valid  constitutional  power,  go  on  and 
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say  in  effect  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  regulate  the  mode  of  State  taxation 
in  the  future  in  any  way  it  may  wish  to? 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  question  is  an  appropri- 
ate concern  of  his.  and  it  should  be  of 
the  committe.  As  I  can  well  appreciate. 
it  may  vei-y  well  be  a  more  difficult  con- 
cern of  mine  in  the  future. 

The  fact  is,  what  we  are  trying'  to  do 
here,  more  than  anything  else,  is  to  take 
a  necessary  first  step.  We  feel  we  are 
constitutionally  at  the  appropriate  place 
to  utilize  the  commerce  clause  to  go  out 
and  seek  merely  to  establish  therules  by 
which  States  themselves  shall  levy  the 
tax. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentlemcwi  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  TaftI  that  n\  the  Bellas  Hess 
case  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
State  could  not  require  an  out-of-State 
business  to  collect  a  use  tax  where  the 
c.ily  nexus  wi'J.i  the  ta.>:in,'  State  was 
a  mail-order  solicitation  for  a  sale.  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  declared 
thc-.t  the  commerce  clause  limits  the 
power  of  JStates  to  tax. 

HoweveJ,  the  Court  can  crily  operate 
CAse  by  c?.zc — a  t  jrtuous  route.  We  in  the 
Com:ress  can  speak  with  tueattr  cer- 
tainty and  clarity.  We  have  set  dcwn 
clear  guideposts.  The  real  ch'-'ict.  ulti- 
mately, is  who  will  impkment  the  com- 
merce clauie — the  courts  or  ConLi^es^;? 

I,  for  one.  do  not  find  ccn!:;r^.si,ional 
responsibility  a  dan.s:trcus  yiecc^ent.  If 
we  fail  to  act,  that  wHl  set  a  datt:erGU3 
precedent.  i 

The  doctrine  c'  fodcralisn:  n;pt.  in- 
deed,  receive   its   fundamental   |.upp  rt 
fro'm  the  Ccngress.  But  what  is 
sible  federalism? 

The  very  cause 
of  the  Constitutional  Convrnciifn  was 
State  harassment  of  out-of-ScaCe  busi- 
ness. Thus,  Congress  was  given  power  to 
regrulatc  interstate  commer.c.  W^.  thus. 
have  a  constitutional  duty  lo  f^-ee  the 
paths  of  comnerce.  We  do  that  today. 

The  ,  balance  between  Federal  and 
State  p{)wcr  i.-  ^  matter  of  ccn~r$ssior.al 
concern:  But  we  do  not  interfere'  in  any 
significant  way  w'th  tne  States'  revenue- 
raising  power.  Page  14"291  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  21.  1S68. 
shows  ciuite  clearly  that  that  is  true.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  Ed  WitLi3.  Bas/l 
Wkitener.  or  m.yself  would  champion  a 
bill  that  would  encroach  u;^o.'.  the  rights 
of  the  States,  particularly  with'  regnrd 
to  their  revenue  problems. 

Perhaps,  in  theory,  an  interstate  com- 
pact of  50  States  would  be  bc^t.  But  that 
cause  has  been  ineffective.  The  compact 
which  is  presently  being  circulated 
among  the  States  has  no'  jurisdictional 
standards  at  all  and  it  disdains  uni-' 
formity  among  the  States  in  taxing  busi- 
nesses. This  is  no  ans'ver. 

Under  the  present  circiunstances.  this 
bill  is  the  only  answer.  When  and  if  a 
tax  bill  is  presented  which  goes  too  far 
in  interfering  with  the  reverme-raising 
right  of  the  States,  the  gentleman  can 
be  assured  that  I  will  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  opix)sition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  aga'n 
expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield'  3 


ss.  But  what  is  reopen- 
which  led  to  thd  calling 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Main- 
land [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  lots  of  times  in 
tliis  House  words  about  redtape — redtape 
in  Grovernment,  redtai>e  binding  the 
hands  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
business.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  weight 
and  -the  bui'den  of  bureaucracy  on  busi- 
ness. We  hear  a  lot  about  the  effect  of 
the  paperwork  jungle  on.Amcvican  busi- 
ness and  the  expense  the  paperwork 
jungle  imposes  on  American  business. 

I  believe  tliese  ai"e  p^jints  well  taken. 
But  this  is  a  day  we  cannot  only  talk 
about  it  but  we  can  do  something  about 
it.  It  is  exti-emely  important  to  do  some- 
tiling,  about  it,  because  the  weight  merely 
of  tlie  tax  forms  which  are  being  pro- 
jected by  various  State  and  local  tax  of- 
fices has  become  a  major  item  of  expense 
Z-:i-  AmeiiCiUi  "on.'^in.eKs. 

During  the  studies  wliich  preceded  the 
drafting  of  tliis  bill  th.ere  were  in  effect 
on  a  suite  level  38  diuerent  seUs  of  coi^po- 
rate  inct/me  tax  laws.  39  sales  and  use  tax 
systems.  37  capital  :,tock  tax  laws,  and 
eiiiht  different  sets  of  State  gross  re- 
ceipts lax  laws. 

On  the  local  level  the  picture  was  even 
more  .-;taggering,  with  more  tlian  2.300 
ciiics.  C'ju'ntier.  j-aiv  !•.:.';,  t  'V.u;-.  and  vil- 
lages Lmposing  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
interstate  commerce. 

I  ^mpliasliie  tiie  words  "on  interstate 
commerce,"  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
who  j^st  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
constitmional  ri.ght  of  the  Corrgrcss  to 
if.iew  this  question. 

And  there  were  mora  than  1.000  lecal 
govei-nments  imposing  gross  receipts 
taxes,  2nd  more  than  100  local  govern- 
ments inu-ic-^ing  fall-flcdged^ftorporate 
inceme  taxes. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is 
a  burden  on  business.  Perhaps  General 
Motors  or  Westinghouse  or  General  Elec-' 
trie  can  sustain  it,  but  the  sm.all  business- 
man, tiiat  you  and  I  represent,  just  can- 
not afford  the  clerks,  accountants,  com- 
puters and, lawyers  to  fill  out  all  tiiesa 
forms. 

What  do  tliey  do  with  these  fonns? 
I  luive  asked  tiiem.  They  put  chem  in  a 
file  'drawer,  and  they  hope  that  is  the 
last  they  hear  about  it.  There  those  fonns 
.jvaic  until  someday  a  tax  lien  may  be  im- 
posed on  them.  That  file  drawer  is  just 
ttke  a  box  or  parcel  iiolding  a  time  bomb. 
That  time  bomb  can  go  off  and  damage  a 
small  businessman  at  any  moment.  That 
is  the  position  and  the  jeoi>ardy  in  which 
the  small  businessmen  find  themselves 
today. 

Let  me  suggest  tiiere  is  a  broader  and 
more  dangerous  aspect  to  this  situation 
from  a  national  point  of  view.-  The  thing 
whicii  has  made  American  business  grow 
is  the  width  and  the  breadtli  and  the 
'depth  of  tlie  market  and  of  economic  op- 
'portunity.  If  one  has  a  better  mousetrap 
one  can  become  a  millionaire,  because 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  manufacture 
'  and  to  sell  it  so  broadly. 

This  is  the  gi^eat  American  common 
market.  I  believe  it  is  a  tragedj'  that  at 
a  time  when  the  Europeans  are  ti"ying  to 
emulate  our  system,  in  trying  to  broaden 
the  European  Common  Market  until  it 
provides  an  economic  opportimity  com- 


parable with  our  own,  in  fact  what  we  are 
doing  is  gradually,  step  by  step,  stran- 
gling our  market  by  the  imposition  of 
State  customs  barriers  and  State  tax 
borders.  The  quickest  way,  but  certainly 
not  the  best  way,  to  close  the  techno- 
logical gap  with  Europe  would  be  to  dis- 
solve the  union.  Conversely,  the  way  to 
stay  strong  economically  is  to  perfect 
our  economic  union.  I  therefore  urge  par,- 
saneof  this  iiill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Ro- 

DINOl. 

Mr.  RODIl'JO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  CLIB  out  of  a  conviction  that 
this  measure  embodies  jninciples  which 
are  basically  sound  and  will  be  fair  both 
to  the  Stales  and  to  the  business  com- 
munity. 

In  my  own  view  the  issues  raised  by 
.this  bill  are  essentially  "political."  Hov.- 
ever.  they  are  not  "political"  in  a  parti- 
.san  sense  since  the  program  has  strong 
support  en  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In- 
stead, the  i.ssues  are  jjolitical  in  that 
they  raise  a  fundamental  question  of  the 
extent  tn  v.iiicli  a  businessman  ought  to 
be  taxable  in  a  jurisdiction  in  which  he 
has  little  or  no  political  veprcsentat-on. 

On  the  one  hand  the  tax  administra- 
tors of  many  States,  including  thr?  tax 
administrator  of  my  own  State  of  Nev; 
Jersey,  argue  that  Congress  ought  not  to 
impose  limitations  on  the  States  in  then- 
efforts  to  raise  revenues  froin  out-of- 
.State  companies,  and  I  can  luider.stand 
end,  in  fact,  I  am  not  unsMnnathetic  to 
tills  point  of  viev.-.  Perhaps  Nwv  Jcrscv 
might,  in  one  sense,  benefit  by  including 
nn  its  ta:-:  rolls  large  numbers  of  bu.sincs?- 
m.er.  who  ere  located  beyond  New  Jersey's 
borders,  and  who  have  no  voice  in  tlie 
New  Jersey  Legisjature.  Yet  in  my  ow!i 
deliberations  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  imwise  for  New  Jersey  and  for  all  ci 
the  other  States. 

Already  large  numbers  of  local  New 
Jersey  businessmen — people  who  proper- 
ly ought  to  pny  taxes  only  to  New  Jer- 
sey— are  being  swamned  with  demands 
that  they  file  tax  r(>turns  with  States, 
citie.s.  counties,  and  school  di':tricts  be- 
yond New  Jersey's  bordcr.s.  As  a  result 
it  has  become  clear  that  there  is  a  need 
for  some  .-jrt  of  "rule  of  reason"  for  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 

What  we  in  th"  Congress  must  do  is  to 
strike  a  fair  and  proper  balance,  .so  the't 
no  State  will  reach  too  far  beyond  its 
own  borders,  and  no  businessman  Vv-ill 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  to  a  iuri.sdi.c- 
tion  in  which  he  has  neither  property  nor 
an  employee. 

I  believe  that  the  lengthy  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Judiciary  Committee  es- 
tablishes conclusively  that  H.R.  2158  in- 
deed strikes  such  a  balance.  In  simple 
terms,  H.R.  2158  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  States  for  revenue  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  need,  on  the  other  hand,  for  in- 
terstate commerce  to  be  free  of  crippling 
burdenc. 

During  the  course  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems this  spirit  of  compromise  was  ever 
present.   The   present    bill    embodies    a 
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number*  of  features  and  amendments 
which  were  suggested  by  the  tax  admin- 
istrators themselves.  As  a  result  the 
balance  has  become  so  refined  that  no 
State  stands  to  gain  or  lose  more  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  revenues. 
At  the  same  time  the  business  commu- 
iiity  is  protected  from  chaotic  and  un- 
workable tax  requirements.  Therefore,  I 
believe  we  have  arrived  at  an  equitable 
and  realistic  solution  to  a  problem  that, 
lelt  unresolved,  threatens  to  seriously 
harm  the  Nation's  business  and  industi-y. 
Since  H.R.  2158  will  operate  fairly  for 
all  of  the  States  and  still  protect  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  life,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress— who  have  a  responsibility  both  to 
our  States  and  to  the  national  economy— 
.should  give  this  measure  our  strong  sup- 
Ijort.  I  urge  it's  approval. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
mauites  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  WhitenkrI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  since 
1961  it  has  been  my  privilege  and  duty 
to  work  as  a  member  of  the  £'peeial  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  of  Inter- 
state Tran.sactions.  No  committee  in  the 
iiistory  of  Congress  has  ever  given 
greater  attention  to  the  contentions  of 
Fnterested  parties  than  was  given  by  this 
subcommittee  lo  those  who  had  philoso- 
])hies  and  ideas  about  State  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  come  today  to  a 
.situation  where  we  have  a  bill  which  has 
imiversal  support  except  from  the  tax 
gatherers.  The  businefs  peoi/le  in  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  business  activity  in 
our  Nation  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
this  legislation  enacted  into  law.  I  think 
it  would  ill  behoove  the  tax  gatherers  to 
.sucgest    that    the    business    commiuiity 
over  this  I^^ation  is  not  interested  in  the 
revenue  picture  within  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  think  it  would  ill  become  them 
to  continue  the  tactics  that  they  have 
followed  of  tiwing  to  stir  up  opposition 
because  of  language  in  the  bill  which  was 
j)laced  there  in  a  .spirit  of  compromise 
vvith    those    .same    tax    administrators. 
Some  of  you  have  had  wires,  for  exam- 
ple, from  your  State  tax  administrator 
in  which  he  raised  the  point  that  P'.o- 
vision  for  excluding  corporations  was  in 
rome  way  a  sinister  thing  and  that  if  this 
bill  is  good  for  .small  business,  they  say 
it  .should  be  ';ood  for  the  larger  busi- 
nesses. Well,  they  knov.-,  those  who  may 
read  this  debate  or  hear  it  knov.-.  that 
this  .subcommittee  made  the  chan?:e  and 
limited  the' applieation  to  the  corpora- 
tions having  less  than  SI  million  in  an- 
nual taxable  income,  because  the  tax  ad- 
ministrators insisted  that  our  bill  origi- 
nally was  one  designed  to  help  the  giant 
corporations. 

Then  we  have  this  other  rather  un- 
usual contention  which  some  of  them 
have  generated  in  your  State  and  in  mine 
that  for  some  reason  this  legislation  will 
retard  the  State  in  the  attraction  of  out- 
side industry.  'Well,  suppose  it  did  do 
tiiat.  And  we  do  not  admit  that  it  would. 
In  fact,  we  are  certain  it  would  not.  Even 
if  it  would  do  that,  I  still  think  these 
State  officials  have  some  obligations  t-o 
existing  businesses  already  in  their  State 
who  have  built  up  the  State. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


gentleman  yield  at  this  point   for  one 
sentence? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
as  he  well  knows,  that  the  bill  contains 
this  specific  provision  permitting  tax 
incentives. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course  it  does. 
Now,  my  friends.  I  .shall  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time.  This  bill  has  been 
cerefullv  considered.  It  has  been  wiitteii 
by  individuals  who  believe  In  States 
liuhts  and  wlio  have  just  as  line  creden- 
tials for  upholding  the  Con.stilution  as 
aiiytinc  in  this  Coiit^ress. 

And.  it  was  al.so  written  by  men  wlio 
had  carefully  .studied  this  problem  and 
had  the  assistance  of  the  outstanding 
expel ts  in  the  Nation,  impartial  and 
un!>rejudiced  experts,  and  as  a  result 
th.ereof,  have  come  up  with  this  legisla- 
tion. We  have  done  this  becau.se  wc  be- 
lieve it  lo  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  do  dam- 
age   to    any    State   in   the   Union,    but, 
rather,  it  will  be  a  bles.sing  to  all  of  them. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course  I  yield  lo 
the  'L^entleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  v.-as  interested  in  vliat 
the  gentleman  had  to  .say  about  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  committee  to  one  of 
the  arguments  of  the  tax  administrators, 
in  excluding  corporations  v,ith  taxable 
incomes  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Tliis  W'as  just  oiic  of 
many  conces.sions. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  imdci-Etand  why  that 
was  felt  by  the  subcommittee  to  be  nec- 
essarv.  in  order  to  remove  one  of  the 
o'i^iections.  However,  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  would  discu.-^s 
the  merits  of  this  discrimination. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  All  right;  I  shall  '.je 
glad  lo  do  so.  It  is  my  feeling,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  feeling  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  that  this  bill  would  be 
properly  applied  to  conwrations  re":ard- 
less  of  their  size.  We  think  it  would 
bring  about  a  better  situation  bc-tv\-een 
corporations  involved  in  interstate  tax 
and  local  tax  authorities  being  involved, 
but  as  a  practical  consideration,  the  six 
or  eight  volumes  of  hearings  that  are 
available  here  will  show  to  the  gentleman . 
that  the  small  business  people  v.ho  are 
not  equipped  with  computers  and  with 
information  coimsel  and  infonnation  tax 
authorities,  are  not  equipped  to  meet  the 
requirements  which  are  so  burdensome 
wh.->re  thcv  do  a  multi-State  business. 

To  give  the  gentleman  some  examples, 
I  .see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  present  in  the  Chamber.  His 
apple  people,  i^erhaps  a  .small  operator, 
when  you  compare  them,  to  a  big  busi- 
ness, but  who  .ships  apples  at  Christmas- 
time and  there  are  various  cities  and 
States  in  which  he  finds  himself  some- 
limes  as  some  of  the  testimony  showed 
with  a  taxing  jurisdiction  from  out  of 
his  State,  coming  back  at  him  with  a 
jeopardy  assessment  totally  unreahstic 
in  amount,  years  after  he  had  destroyed 
all  of  his  records  for  that  period  of 
time.  We  found  the  same  situation  to 
exist  in  Wisconsin  with  reference  to  cer- 


tain cheese  manufactui-crs  and  wc  had 
the  .situation  which  exists  with  reference 
to  Florida  citrus  tnht  growers  who  have 
had  to  spend  unusual  effort  to  rejwrt 
$50  worth  of  bu.siness  done  in  that  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  and  ordered  to  pro- 
vide an  executed  tax  form  for  isome  re- 
mote juri.sdiction  where  the  tax  liability 
was,  say,  only  $2. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  infamous  practice,  one 
w  liich  has  been  infamous  lor  many  years 
in  .some  of  these  tax  jurisdictions,  to 
notify  the  .small  businessman  that  he 
has  made  a  sale  in  their  State  and  that 
he  is  going  to  have  to  have  an  assess- 
ment of  X  number  of  dollars  again.st 
him  uiile.^s  he  .sends  to  that  State  or  lo 
that  juri.sdiction  all  of  his  records  or  a 
photo.static  copy  of  them.  Or,  in  lieu  of 
that,  they  :^ay  wc  will  .'^^end  an  auditor 
to  your  Slate  if  you  will  .send  us  your 
clicck  lor  .so  iiiany  hundreds  of  doll.irs 
and  then  agree  lo  pay  this  auditor's 
keep  and  salary  for  v.halevff  period  of 
time  it  takes.  ^ 

There  arc  .so  many  things  that  thi.s 
.subeommitlec  has  found  in  its  cxheu  ■- 
tivc  study  that  need  correcting  t'li.t 
within  the  time  we  had  allorated  to  u;- 
we  .just  could  not  begin  to  eo\er  all  vi 
them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  th.^ 
r'cntlemen  jield  acain? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  finth.-r  lo  fir- 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  rea.-^on  I  rr.i.se  tli- 
qucstion  is  because  I  liave  detected  a 
trend  here  in  Concrcss  in  icce'it  yer. •:■ 
toward  what  I  call  cla.ss  legislation. 

Tliere  .'^eems  to  be  a  disiio.^itifju  nn  the 
part  (if  some  Members  of  the  Ho;;.';?  oe- 
ca.sionallv  lo  .say,  'Well,  this  is  all  li:-!!!. 
bpcau.se  it  only  a))nlies  to  the  little  man. 
We  will  exclude  its  aj^plieetion  to  iho.^e 
whose  incomes  arc  above  so  and  .so. ' 

I  am  just  fuiKlamentfilly  oppo.«ed  to 
cla.ss  legi.slalion.  If  leei.-lation  i.s  good  fo. 
the  company  with  $900,000  of  net  income 
then  I  have  .-^ome  difficulty  ralion.-ii/'iM 
excluding  the  one  viio  has  M. 100.000  nf 
income. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  under.'tand  the 
concern  of  the  "rcntleman.  and  I  -vill  ■  5V 
to  him  that  under  title  IV  of  'he  bill 
there  is  provision  made  for  a  continuing 
study  by  the  Conuress  of  tln.s  problem.  I 
know  tiiat  some  of  the  same  folks  have 
talked  to  me  v%-ho  have  talked  to  my 
friend  about  the  excluded  corporation 
provision,  and  I  am  not  in  disagreement 
with  his  view.  I  am  just  saying  that  wr 
must  irv-  to  do  that  which  we  can  do. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Tliis  mii'ht  help. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  v.-ould  be  able  to  get  as  over- 
whelming a  majority  of  votes  for  this  bill 
as  I  anticipate  we  v- ill  be  able  to  ret  with 
this  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  I  be  safe  in  a.ssum- 
inr,  and  this  may  help  me  over  this  little 
hurdle,  in  r.ssuminT  you  will  .see  how  this 
will  work  with  respect  to  small  business 
concerns,  and  there  is  always  the  po.ssi- 
bility  that  with  experience  and  growing 
out  of  that  experience,  there  may  come 
a  time  when  the  committee  might  extend 
this?  •■ 

Mr.  'WHITENER,  Not  only  as  to  the 
subject  matter  that  the  gentleman  men- 
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tions,  but  the  total  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  a  study  of  other  practices  and 
patterns  which  need  to  be  revised. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'-■entleman  yield'' 

Mr  WHITENER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a.-ked  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  might 
ask  questions  which  have  arisen  as  a 
re.sult  of  conferences  with  State  revenue 
officials. 

During  certain  discussions  with  rev- 
enue officials  there  have  been  times  dur- 
ing those  discussions  when  I  haM  won- 
dered whether  these  revenue  ofRcrals  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
0:1  the  Judiciai-y  are  talking  about  the 
same  bill. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  pomt  that  I  in- 
tend to  .support  this  bill.  I  have  studied 
It.  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived  is  that  it  may  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  are  set  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  And  this  brings  me  to  my 
first  prtn.cipal  question: 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me.  in  as  suc- 
cinct language  as  possible,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr  WHITENER  The  purpose  of  this 
'.eeisiation  is  to  eliminate  existing  in- 
equities in  the  administration  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  tax  laws,  and  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  equity,  doing  as  little  vio- 
lence as  possible  to  the  revenue  picture 
of  any  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman— and  I  am  sure  any  reasonable 
person,  would  have  to  agree  that  this 
legislation  could  not  possibly  bring  about 
the  result  that  the  tax  administrators 
say  that  it  does,  because  it  coul||  not 
lower  revenue  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  somebody  is  going  to  get  an  ad- 
vantage of  some  sort.  I  would  assume, 
notwithstanding  all  our  careful  efforts  to 
maintain  balance. 

Mr  FLYNT  Now  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  if  it 
IS  correct  that  one  purpose  that  the  com- 
mittee has  in  mind  in  reporting  this 
legislation  to  the  House  is  to  efTectively 
deter  punitive  taxation  levied  by  State 
taxing  authorities  against  out-of-State 
businesses' 

Mr  WHITENER  Of  course,  that  is 
one  of  the  purposes  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish. But  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
tl\&t  an  equally  important  aspect  of  this 
is  to  eliminate  the  undue  burden  on  cer- 
tain of  our  multi-State  businesses  where 
you  cannot  really  say  that  there  is  a 
punitive  enforcement  procedure.  Just  the 
operation  of  the  law.  without  any  ele- 
ment of  imposing  a  penalty  or  unfairly 
overreaching  constitutes  an  insurmount- 
able problem  to  many  small  businesses 
m  the  count :'y 

Mr  FLYNT  Would  one  of  those  in- 
surmountable problems  be  in  the  nature 
of  out-of-state  audits,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  referred  In 

his  colloquy   with   the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]? 

Mr  WHITENER.  That  certainly  would 

be  one 

Mr  FLYNT  .\nother  question  was 
.'i-sed  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr,  .Jo.n.^s     :s  that  If  this  leg- 


islation is  good  for  some  companies  it 
might  be  good  for  all. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  to  re- 
spond to  that,  that  very  question  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  committee  of  the 
Congress  retained  this  subject  matter 
for  specified  period  of  4  years  to  deter- 
mine if  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
should  be  applicable  to  all  corporations 
regardless  of  size'' 

Mr.  ■WHITENER.  The  gentleman  !s 
correct. 

I  would  further  say.  expressing  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  bill  not  limit  its  applica- 
tion to  these  smaller  corporations.  I 
think  it  would  be  good  legislation  if  it 
applies  all  across  the  board.  But.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  legislating  you 
sometimes  tiy  to  reach  a  compromise 
which  will  enhance  the  chances  of  a 
principle  being  established. 

Mr.  PL'VTJT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
responding  to  my  questions.  I  recognize 
that  some  parts  of  this  bill  might  prop- 
erly be  modifl.-d  and  in  future  legisla- 
tion I  hope  that  it  may  be  improved.  Rec- 
ognizing certain  imperfections  in  the  bill 
as  reported.  I  believe  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  to  be  good  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  accurately  stated  in  the  committee 
report.  Believing  that  the  bill  will  cor- 
rect more  inequities  than  it  will  create, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  H  R.  2158. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  do  have  problems  here 
which  need  to  be  solved.  But  I  seriously 
question  whether  this  is  the  proper 
method  of  solving  them. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  would  be  that  after  studying 
this  carefully  and  having  21  of  the  lead- 
ing tax  people  in  America  on  a  panel 
studying  it  along  with  us  every  step  of 
the  way.  this  is  the  conclusion  that  we 
reached.  If  we  are  wrong,  it  is  based  on  a 
rather  careful  and  extended  study  and  I 
personally  do  not  thiiok  we  are  wrong. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  there  is  no 
man  in  this  House  I  have  greater  respect 
for  than  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  author  of  this  bill  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  one  of  my  committees  But  the 
respect  that  I  have  for  him.  and  the  le- 
spect  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  dictate  that  I 
must  agree  with  either  one  of  the  two 
gentlemen. 

Now  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  this  bill  is  supported  by  all 
of  the  taxpayers  and  opposed  by  all  of 
the  tax  gatherers  because  if  this  bill  has 
the  effect  in  all  the  States  that  I  am  in- 
formed it  will  have,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri it  will  reduce  Missouri's  intake  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  S50  million  per  year 
and  naturaUy  the  taxpayers  would  .sup- 
port this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  of  course.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  gentleman  gets  his 
information.  But  based  upon  the  careful 
study  by  the  committee  staff  and  these 
outside  expeiT^.  they  .say  the  maximum 
possible  loss  would  be  nine  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent. 


Mr.  ICHORD  My  estimate  comes  from 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Missouri 
Senate  whom  I  have  known  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman knows  what  tlie  total  income  tax 
take  IS  in  Missouri . 

Mr  ICHORD.  No:  at  this  !>oint  I  can- 
not give  It  to  the  senlleman.  I  am  not 
talking  about  income  tax:  I  am  talkint;' 
about  .sales  use  tax 

Mr.  WHITENER  Sales  tax.  I  would  .say 
that  if  the  State  of  Mi.ssouri  is  getting  $50 
million  a  year  in  .sales  tax  from  out-of- 
State  bu.'^lne.sses,  they  must  get  one  whop- 
ping amount  fi'om  their  m-State  i:>eople. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Mis.souri  Legis- 
lature, we  updated  our  sales  u.se  tax  laws 
in  order  to  '-ret  proper  revenues  from  such 
sales  covered  bv  the  laws, 

Mr.  WHITENER  This  figure  would  in- 
dicate that  vour  State  is  getting  in  the 
neisihborhood  of  15  to  25  joercent  more 
.sales  tax  revenue  from  out-of-State 
businesses  than  the  State  of  California 
is  getting,  and  I  would  rather  doubt  your 
Stat€  senator's  ftgure  if  he  says  $50  mil- 
lion. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  me  that  this 
bill  could  cause  your  State  to  lose  $50 
million  in  State  sales  use  tax  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  tax  administrator  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  himself  estimates  at  the  most 
that  State  could  lose  only  S3  million.  It 
may  be  that  your  activities  are  much 
greater  than  Califorjiia's.  I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  I  believe  California  is  a  much 
larger  State,  and  I  would  assume  that  if 
they,  at  the  top  estimate,  say  they  could 
lose  only  $3  million  from  the  .sales  use 
tax  as  a  result  of  this  bill,  Missouri  could 
not  possibly  lose  .S50  million, 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  not  studied  the 
question  in  detail,  but  I  would  read  to  the 
sentleman  from  North  Carolina  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, as  follows: 

Not  only  would  this  proposal  stick  the 
Federal  nose  deeper  into  .Stale  affairs,  it 
could  cost  the  State  of  Missouri  an  esti- 
mated $25  inUIion  to  $50  million  annually  in 
use  taxes,  income  taxes,  or  other  imposts. 

The  estimate  does  include  income 
taxes  and  other  taxes. 

The  whole  of  the  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

No  U.S.   Control  of  State  Taxes 

The  steady  march  of  ■Washmgton  govern- 
ment to  usurp  states'  rights — this  time  state 
and  local  power  of  taxation — will  advance 
another  long  stride  if  the  Willis  bill,  to  con- 
trol taxes  on  corporatioJis  doing  a  multistate 
business,  is  passed  by  Congress. 

This  measure  is  expected  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  the  House  on  Wednesday.  Not  only 
would  this  proposal  stick  the  federal  nose 
deeper  into  state  affairs,  it  could  cost  the 
State  of  Missouri  an  estimated  .$25  million 
to  S50  million  annually  in  use  taxes,  income 
taxes  or  otlier  imposts. 

The  Willis  bill,  whose  architect  is  Con- 
gressman Edwin  E,  Willis  of  Louisiana,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
would  divorce  control  of  tax'coUecting  meth- 
ods from  .states  and  turn  it  over  to  the  fed- 
eral gove.-runent. 

While  jurisdiction  over  rates  would  remain 
with  slates  or  local  units.  Big  Brother  in 
W.ujhington  could  tell  states  .and  subdivi- 
sions how  they  could  tax  and  what  they 
cuuld  tax.  This  could  give  the  growing  fed- 
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oral  colossus  a  stranglehold  over  a  great  per- 
centage of  state  taxation. 

The  Willis  legislation  evolved  out  of 
United  Stat.es  Supreme  Court  decisions  of 
'958  and  1961.  Which  held  that  states  and 
ImaI  jurisdictions  had  the  right  to  levy  taxes 
.  n  products  of  corporations  even  though  the 
ti.mpany'E  property  was  not  physically  with- 
in the  Uixlng  district. 

Tlie  usual  meth<xl  of  such  taxation  is  Ihe 
use  tax.  a  form  of  sales  tax.  If  the  Willis 
measure  were  enacted,  federal  governmmt 
could  bar  Missouri  from  applying  the  use 
tax  to  multi-state  businesses.  It  might  rule 
out  almost  any  type  of  taxation  on  Inter- 
state corporations— for  instance  Income 
taxes.  ^, 

Senator  Albert  M.  Spradllng  of  Cape  Gimr- 
deau.  formerly  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Council  of  Slate  Governments  and  still  a 
member  of  the  board,  has  been  an  active, 
long-time  opponent  of  the  Willis  plan-  t'S 
has  the  council. 

Mr.  Spradling  is  not  negative  In  approach 
to  the  problem  of  t;ixlng  multistate  business 
operations.  Admittedly  there  is  a  ;)roblem. 

Corporations  such  u.s  Ug  mail  crder  hoti.ws 
have  a  ju.stificd  complaint.  PrcFently  stat-s 
determine  how  much  of  a  -concern's  int.er- 
state  business  is  done  in  their  respective 
'tales.  For  example,  Missouri  might  decide 
45  per  cent  of  a  company's  business  is  done 
here-  New  York  might  consider  35  per  cent 
was  '  transacted  there;  Pennsylvania  could 
flgure  25  per  cent  done  in  its  state. 

Thus  the  corporation  would  be  paying  tise, 
possibly  incoiTie  taxes,  on  105  per  cent  of  Its 
business  in  these  three  .■'tales  alone. 

These  concerns  sought  fcder.al  interven- 
tion to  remedv  such  inequity  and  establish 
a  uniform  svstem  of  taxation.  After  six  years 
or  more  of  study,  the  House  subcommittee 
came  up  with  the  Willis  bill. 

But  meanwhile.  Senator  Spradling  ;.nd 
Council  of  State  Governments  spokesmen 
have  come  up  with  an  alternate  plan  we 
consider  infinilelv  prefercble— a  Multistate 
Tax  Compact.  This  would  be  a  mutual  c-stab- 
lishment  bv  states  to  regul.ite  state  taxes, 
provide  uniformiiv  of  state  levies  and  insure 
no  taxuaving  firm  is  assessed  on  more  than 
100  per  cent  of  its  income.  It  could  1»  as- 
sessed on  less. 

Mlssourt  joined  this  pact  through  a  bill 
adopted  bv  the  Legislature  last  year,  a  mc.'.s- 
tu-e  sponsored  bv  Senator  SpradlUig  (Demo- 
crat) and  Senator  A.  Clifford  Jones,  a  Re- 
publican. The  pact  already  tmbraccs  15 
states.  It  is  anticipated  20  more  states  will 
join  withm  the  next  year  or  fA'o. 

Congress  thould  liold  off  the  WlUls  legis- 
lation. It  would  be  far  better  to  let  the  states 
handle  this  problem,  which  they  show  every 
purpose  of  doing  fairly. 

Under  the  compact  which  creates  a  Multi- 
State  Tax  Commission,  the  problem  can  be 
solved  without  loss  of  revenue  to  states.  Be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  bite  Uncle  takes 
out  of  the  overall  tax  revenues,  states  are 
bitterly  hard  pressed  for  essential  support. 

If  this  Elate  were  to  lose  mulil-mlllions  a 
vear  from  present  income,  there  would  Lave 
to  be  new.  oppressive  taxes.  Wc  could  not 
otherwise  opente  Missouri  government  If 
WashUigton  gigs  $25  million  to  ?50  million 
from  annual  revenues. 

Mr.  AVHITENER.  I  might  say  to  the 
centlcman  that  in  the  tax  year  1967  the 
gentleman's  State  had  a  total  sales  and 
gross  receipts  tax  revenue  of  5403,274.000. 
I  do  not  kno'.v  the  State  senator  who 
wrote  to  you.  your  tax  administrator,  or 
whoever  did,  but  I  would  say  that  it 
would  be  a  most  bizarre  result  if  this  bill 
would  have  an  effect  of  depriving  youi- 
State  of  850  million. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  May  I  say  to  the  £;entle- 
man  that  I  do  not  mean  to  be  parochial, 
but  I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with 


the  multi-State  compact  that  15  State 
legislatures  have  passed  .since  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  committee,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  familiar  with 
that.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  te.sti- 
mony  about  the  compact.  But  you  know 
there  has  not  been  any  impediment  in 
the  adoption  of  a  compact  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  When  wc 
asked  these  tax  administrators  when 
tliey  thought  they  could  consummate 
the"  compact  approach,  they  were  about 
as  evasive  and  uncoinincing  as  is  liu- 
manly  possible.  In  fact,  the  comiiact 
Rrgumcnt  is  a  led  herring  develoiieti  by 
the  National  Association  of  Ti.x  Ad- 
mi  nistir.toi-s. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.Hi'TcniNSON). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  2158  writes  into  statute  law  some 
jurisdictional  tests  which  a  State  must 
meet  in  order  to  tax  any  part  of  the  in- 
come of  a  corporation  doing  business  in 
more  tlian  one  State,  or  before  it  can 
require  a  seller  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty to  collect  its  sales  and  use  taxes 
for  it, 

Tliose  who  favor  the  enactnient  ot 
H.R.  2158  laud  it  as  a  .strcn;ithener  of  the 
nreat  American  common  market  which 
the  Constitution  created.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  veiT  explicit  v.'hcn  it  says  that  no 
State  fhall  without  the  consent  of  Con- 


gress lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  im 
ports  or  c:d>orts  except  as  may  be  abso 


lutcly  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec 
tlon  laws.  So  from  the  vei'y  outset  no 
State  lias  been  able  to  build  tariff  walls 
for  the  protection  of  its  own  industry  as 
against  the  industry  of  other  States. 

But  in  recent  years  as  more  and  more 
bu.siness.  big  and  .small,  has  expanded 
into  multi-State  sales,  the  business  com- 
mimity  has  become  burdened  with  what 
it  considers  a  different  kind  of  obstacle 
i?"ainst  the  free  flow  of  commerce  among 
the  several  States.  That  obstacle  has 
been  some  State  tax  poUcies  r.s  they 
p.ffect  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  2158  would  set  down  broad  juris- 
dictional tests  by  which  both  the  States 
and  multi-State  businesses  may  know 
v.'hether  a  particular  State  may  tax  a 
particular  business  enterprise.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  isaiticular  enterprise  is 
located  within  the  State.  If  it  is  located 
there  the  State  may  tax  its  income  and 
require  it  to  collect  Stt.te  sales  and  use 
taxes.  If  it  is  not  located  there,  then  that 
business  is  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
State. 

Tliose  v,-ho  oppose  H.R.  2158  cite  it  as 
still  another  incursion  by  the  Central 
Govcrnmerit  against  the  States  hitting 
them  at  the  vei-y  roots  of  the  federal 
system.  Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  gcvernmcnt  than  its  ability 
tr)  raise  the  revenues  needed  to  perfoi-m 
its  function.  If  the  General  Govermnent 
in  Washington  is  accorded  jwwer  to  de- 
fine in  anv  degree  the  taxing  power  of 
the  States,  may  it  not  eventually  control 
their  taxing  po'>vers  completely?  Wlien 
that  time  comes,  the  States  would  in- 
deed be  nothing  more  than  administra- 
tive subdivisions  of  a  unitary  30vern- 
raental  system. 
Alexander  HamiltDn  who  is  certainly 


no  defender  of  the  States  iii  our  federal 
svstem  and  who  was  a  strong  believer 
tiiat  the  General  Government  should  re- 
place them  wrote  in  No.  32  of  tlie  Fed- 
eralist Papers: 

The  indivldiial  SUHos  should  possess  im 
independent  and  uncontrollable  aulhorily  to 
ral.se  their  own  revenues  for  the  supply  <'f 
their  own  wnnt.<;. 

He  assured  his  readers  that — 
Tlie  St  .lies  wovild.  under  the  plan  <.if  the 
ConKlltullonal  Convention,  retain  that  au- 
thority m  the  most  absolute  and  unquuhiiod 
sense:  imd  un  attempt  on  tlic  part  "f  tin' 
National  Government  to  abridge  them  in  the 
exercise  of  it  wonid  be  a  violent  asKumptinn 
of  power,  unwarranted  by  any  article  it 
clMiiso  of  Its  Constitution. 

Today,  when  the  Supreme  Com  t  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  stands  as  the 
protector  of  the  States  against  Frdornl 
encroachment,  the  Congress  mu.st  coir.a 
to  the  defense  of  our  federal  system  if  it 
is  to  be  preserved.  The  Conrrcss  .should 
be  r.s  cooixMT.tivc  with  the  States  as  i)os- 
siblc  in  an  effort  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain them.  Congress  should  bo  cautious 
that  it  does  not  preempt  the  taxing 
power  of  the  States  or  nai  row  their  legit- 
imate taxinu  authority.  Con^^icss  .sh.ould 
be  concerned  lest  it  force  the  St:«Us  c\en 
fuithei'' into  revenue  dependency  upon  u 
Central  Government. 

Tlie  basic  question  in  controvcr.-y  be- 
fore the  House  right  now  is  wliether  IIR. 
2158  does  invade  the  internal  lower  of 
the  States  to  lay  and  collect  taxes. 

We  arc  primarily  concerned  'vVith  cor- 
porate income  taxation  and  ^ales  tax 
collection. 

Turning  first  to  the  income  tax  ques- 
tion, when  a  corporation  located  in  your 
State  does  all  of  its  bu.sine.ss  there. 
manufacturing  and  distributing  its  prod- 
ucts and  selling  them  wholly  within  your 
State,  clearly  no  i^roblem  arises.  Your 
State  ccn  impose  a  lax  on  the  entire  in- 
come of  that  corporation. 

But  as  the  business  frows  management 
.seeks  additional  markets  and  before  long 
the  business  is  maklna  .sales  in  other 
States,  To  better  ijromotc  its  products  in 
tho.se  out-of-state  markets,  it  may  en- 
'■aee  sales  agents  in  them.  Next,  in  order 
to  better  ser\'e  its  customers,  the  business 
may  establish  a  warehouse  in  an  out-of- 
State  market  and  maintain  a  stock  of 
'joods  there  ftaffed  by  its  own  employees: 
and  at  length,  it  may  ijuild  plants  in 
those  States.  Tlie  question  is  at  what 
point  in  the  transition  from  a  .'^in^le 
State  to  a  multi-State  business  does  an- 
other State  acquire  jurisdiction  to  tax 
a  share  of  the  corporate  income? 

Before  1959  it  was  court-made  law  that 
in  order  to  tax  any  part  of  the  income  of 
a  business  entity  a  State  must  find  that 
company  doing  some  local  business  with- 
in its  borders.  But  in  1959  the  Supreme 
Court  changed  the  law.  something  it  has 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  in  i-ecent  years. 
The  Court  then  held  that  a  business  cor- 
poration is  present  within  a  State  for 
State  income  tax  purposes  if  Its  only  ac- 
tivity within  that  State  is  sales  solicita- 
tion.' 

The  effect  of  the  1959  decisions  was  to 
broaden  the  tax  jurisdiction  of  the  Stat^ 
and  thev  were  agreeably  pleased  with 
the  result.  However,  at  the  same  time. 
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the  Supreme  Court,  observing  that  it  had 
been  called  upon  to  settle  some  300  cases 
involving  State  taxing  power,  invited 
Congress  to  recrulate  State  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The    Court's    susrgestion    to    Congress 
that  it   legislate   in    the  field,    together 
with  the  alarm  with  which  the  business 
community    quite     understandably     re- 
ceived the  1959  decisions,  was  sufficient 
to  mobilize  the  86th  Congress,  then  in 
session,    and    Public    Law    86-272    was 
promptly  written  into  the  statute  book. 
Public   Law   86-272,   which   H  R.   2158 
will  not  amend  or  supersede,  negated  the 
Court  s  1959  decisions.  Tlie  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  put  the  law  back  in  the 
same  stance  it  had  before  the  decisions 
.vere  handed  down.  The  essence  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-272  is  that  a  State  does  not 
acquire  jurisdiction  to  tax  the  income 
of  a  business  enteiiDrise  if  the  only  ac- 
tivity of  that  enterprise  it  can  find  within 
its   bordei-s   is   the  mere  solicitation  of 
sales  of  tangible  personal  property  when 
the  orders  are  sent  outride  the  State  for 
appi-ovalor  rejection,  to  be  filled  by  ship- 
ment info  the  State  from  a  place  outside. 
H.R.   2158   goes   further   than   Public 
Law   86-272.   It  provides  some   positive 
jurisdictional  tests.  Before  a  State  can 
tax  any  part  of  the  income  of  a  corpora- 
tion, it  must,  under  H.R.  2158,  find  within 
its  borders  either,  first,  .some  real  estate 
owned  by  or  leased  to  the  conooration;  or 
second,  an  employee  al  the  coi-poration 
ba.sed  in  the  State  and  doing  .something 
more  than  merely  soliciting  orders;   or 
third,  a  stock  of  good.s  held  for  .sale  in 
the  ordinaiT  course  of  business.  And  if 
a  State  cannot  find  any  of  these  three 
criteria   within   its   borders,   it  can  tax 
the  income  of  a  corporation  only  if  it 
finds  that  the  average  annual  income  of 
that  coi-poration  is  more  than  .SI  milUon. 
Dtu-ing  the  time  that  I  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce 
considering    the   testimony    adduced   in 
the  lengthy  hearings  and  even  when  I 
wrote  minority  views  on  the  bill  which 
was    reported   in    the   89th    Congress.   I 
was  deeply  concerned  about  whether  this 
legislation  in  setting  down  jurisdictional 
standards,  inti-udes  upon  the  legitimate 
taxing  power  of  our  States.  Initially  I 
thought  it  did.  Upon  reflection  I  have 
concluded  statutory  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards are  appropriate.  It  is  evident  that 
the  courts  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
will  be  called  upon  to  decide  disputes 
between  the  States  and  those  they  claim 
owe  them  taxes.  It  is  better  public  policy, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people — the  Congress — 
provide    jurisdictional    guidelines    than 
through  our  inaction  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Federal  courts.  I  am  persuaded 
that   the   jurisdiction   of  States   to  tax 
will  be   defined  by  Federal  action  one 
way  or  another.  If  Congress  provides  no 
guideline,  then  the  Federal  judiciai-j-  will 
define   that   jurisdiction.   If  we  do  act, 
then  the  Federal  Legislature  defines  that 
jurisdiction.  Congress  has  all  too  often 
been  guilty  of  abdicating  to  the  courts.  I 
.till,   therefore,  prepared  to  say  that  if 
H  R   2158  did  nothing  more  than  to  set 
down  jurisdictional  tests  I  could  support 
it  in  principle. 

I:i   one   major   respect  the  bill   as  it 


stands  does  intrude  upon  the  legitimate 
taxing  power  of  the  States.  Title  2  of  the 
bill  goes  beyond  defining  jurisdictional 
standards.  Title  2  should  be  stricken  and 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  that  title.  I  moved 
to  strike  it  in  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 14  months  ago,  but  the  amendment 
lost  by  a  tie  vote.  I  shall  offer  it  again 
with  the  hope  that  this  time  it  will  be 
accepted. 

Title  II  is  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  the  internal  tax  f>olicy  of  the  States. 
Further,  it  will  prove  burdensome  to 
those  it  intends  to  benefit,  and  it  is  ixior 
public  policy. 

When  a  corix)ration  does  business  in 
many  States,  each  of  those  States  may 
lay  claim  to  tax  a  portion  of  the  corpo- 
ration s  income.  Tlie  formula  for  appor- 
tioning income  among  the  taxing  States 
has  evolved  into  three  factors — proper- 
ty, payroll,  and  sales.  Title  II  w^ould  af- 
ford to  conwrations  with  average  annual 
incomes  of  $1  million  or  less  the  option 
to  pay  a  State  its  income  tax  computed 
in  accordance  with  that  State's  laws  or 
in  accordance  with  a  two-factor  formula 
as  the  coriMration  might  choose.  Those 
two  factors  are  property  and  payroll. 
The  third  factor,  sales,  would  be  disre- 
garded if  the  corporation  chose  the  two- 
factor  foi-mula. 

So.  title  II  affords  to  corporations  with 
average  annual  income.s  of  SI  million  or 
less  the  option  to  pay  income  taxes  to  a 
State  in  accordance  with  its  laws  or  ac- 
cording to  the  two-factor  formula  in  title 
I.  Each  year  such  a  corporation  would 
have  to  decide  whether  to  comply  with 
the  State  law  or  to  pay  taxes  to  that 
State  under  the  Federal  formula— a 
formula  foreign  to  that  State  and  pos- 
sibly inimical  to  its  laws. 

Why  .should  Federal  law  vest  in  a  cor- 
poration the  power  to  choose  whether  to 
comply  with  a  State's  tax  law,  when  the 
corporation  admits  that  it  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  State.  Other  tax- 
payers have  no  such  choice. 

It  is  argued  that  small  enterprises 
making  sales  in  many  States  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  employ  the  tax  and  legal 
staff  needed  to  deal  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  varying  State  tax  laws.  That  is 
true.  But  the  protection  of  those  compa- 
nies against  that  burden  is  to  be  found  in 
title  I  rather  than  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 
Under  title  I  a  small  corporation  simply 
will  not  be  required  to  account  to  any 
State  imless  it  has  a  business  location 
there.  If  a  business  is  located  in  a  State 
it  ought  to  comply  with  that  State's 
laws  including  its  tax  laws  just  as  other 
persons  must. 

With  title  II  in  the  bill  these  small  cor- 
porations will  be  put  to  a  greater  burden 
than  the  one  they  now  endure  because 
under  title  II  the  corporation  which  is 
taxable  in  more  than  one  State  must 
piaster  not  only  the  State  apportionment 
formula  in  which  It  has  a  business  loca- 
tion, it  must  master  a  Federal  apiror- 
tionment  formula  as  well.  In  order  for 
any  business  enterjjrise  to  choose  in  its 
own  interest  between  paying  taxes  to  a 
State  in  accordance  with  its  laws  or  in 
accordance  with  a  Federal  formula  in 
title  II  the  business  must  be  familiar  with 
both.  Anything  less  may  cost  it  money. 


In  .short,  it  behooves  each  corporation  to 
compute  its  liability  in  each  taxing  State 
in  two  different  ways  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Federal  formula  or  the 
States  owii  formula  generates  the  lower 
tax.  So  title  II  in  no  way  .solves  the  com- 
pliance problems  of  the  small  companies 
but  serves  to  compound  them.  Title  II 
will  add  to  the  burdens  of  those  it  in- 
tends to  relieve.  Title  II  should  he  elimi- 
nated in  its  entirety. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  title  II  is  stricken 
every  conwration  regardless  of  its  size 
which  is  located  in  a  State  will  be  sub- 
ject to  that  States  tax  laws.  There  will 
be  no  Federal  formula  to  master,  neither 
will  the  bu.sine.ss  be  subject  to  tax  lia- 
bility in  tho.se  States  in  which  it  is  not 
located.  Tliese  protections  against  the 
asserted  income  tax  power  of  a  State  in 
which  a  smaller  corporation  does  nothiuL! 
but  makes  sales  are  to  be  found  in  till.' 
I — not  in  title  II. 

If  a  State  has  juri.sdiction  to  tax  the 
income  of  a  corporation  under  title  I 
there  is  nothing  inequitable  or  burden- 
some in  the  three-factor  formula.  A 
business  with  an  actual  business  loca- 
tion ought  to  be  able  to  account  for  it.s 
sales  in  a  State  as  well  as  for  its  prop- 
erty and  its  payroll.  There  is  definitely 
nothing  unjust  in  the  use  of  a  sales  fac- 
tor in  an  income  apportionment  formula. 
The  sales  factor  is  established  in  the 
formulas  of  almost  all  the  States. 

H.R.  2158  says,  with  regards  a  corpo- 
ration with  less  than  $1  million  of  aver- 
age annual  income,  that  a  State  cannot 
tax  its  income  if  the  only  factor  the 
State  can  find  within  its  borders  is  sales 
by  that  corporation.  In  order  to  base  a 
corporate  income  tax  the  State  must  find 
either  one  of  the  other  two  factors  pres- 
ent, either  property  or  jjayroll.  But  if  it 
can  find  either  property  or  payroll  then 
certainly  it  ought  to  have  the  riaht  to 
apply  its  entire  three- factor  tax  formula. 
Most  States  have  constitutional  rules  of 
tax  uniformity.  Once  tax  jurisdiction  is 
established  the  uniform  rules  of  State 
internal  taxation  should  be  respected  by 
Federal  law. 

A  sales  tax  and  its  complementary  use 
tax  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  purchaser 
of  tangible  personal  property.  Because 
of  administrative  necessity,  a  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  the  .seller  to  collect  the  tax 
and  remit  his  receipts  to  the  taxing  au- 
thority. In  1960  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held  that  in  order  for  a  State  to  require 
sellers  who  are  located  outside  its  bor- 
ders to  act  as  its  tax  collectors  the  only 
nexus  required  is  the  regular  acceptance 
of  orders  for  delivery  in  the  taxing  State. 
This  was  a  stunning  extraterritorial  ex- 
tension of  a  State's  sales  tax  reach.  Every 
business  selling  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
found  itself  a  use  tax  collector  for  every 
State  and  municipality  in  which  it  made 
sales.  Were  it  not  for  the  Court's  sales 
tax  decision  in  the  Scripto  case  back  in 
1960,  it  is  unlikely  H.R.  2158  would  be 
before  us.  Congress  had  successfully 
brought  the  Court's  income  tax  decision 
under  control  through  enactment  of 
Public  Law  86-272.  but  Congress  has 
taken  no  action  to  bound  the  reach  of 
the  1960  Scripto  decision.  The  power  of 
the  States  to  require  out-of-State  busi- 
nesses to  act  as  use  tax  collectors  re- 
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mains  unresolved.  Recently  in  the  Bellas- 
Hess  case  the  Court  determined  that 
mail  solicitation  for  orders  to  be  shipped 
into  a  State  did  not  provide  a  sufficient 
business  presence  there  to  pei-mit  the 
State  to  require  the  seller  to  collect  its 
sales  tax  for  it.  ,.  .     ,       u 

In  order  for  a  State  or  pohtical  sub- 
division to  require  a  business  to  collect 
its  .sales  and  use  taxes,  H.R.  2158  directs 
the  taxing  State  to  find  within  its  bor- 
ders one  of  the  following:  First,  real 
property  owned  by  or  Ica.scd  to  the  busi- 
ness: second,  an  employee  located  within 
the  State;  third,  a  stock  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  held  for  sale  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business;  or  fourth,  reg- 
ular household  deliveries.  If  a  State  finds 
one  or  more  of  these  jurisdictional  facts, 
it  is  enabled  to  require  that  business  to 
collect  its  tax:  otherwi.se  not. 

The  jurisdictional  standards  upon 
which  a  State  may  base  its  power  to  re- 
quire a  seller  to  collect  its  sales  and  use 
taxes  apply  to  business  entities  without 
recard  to  their  size.  The  juri.sdictional 
standards  for  corporate  income  taxes, 
on  the  other  hand,  apply  only  if  the 
average  annual  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  above  a  million  dollars. 

The  States  are  opposed  to  the  limita- 
tion of  these  juri.sdictional  standards. 
They  ix)int  out  that  under  them  they 
will  be  unable  to  effectively  impose  a 
.sales  tax  on  orders  taken  by  itinerant 
door-to-door  salesmen  and  mail  orders 
from  some  small  businesses  which  are  not 
located  within  the  State.  They  arsue  the 
inequitable  competitive  advantage  this 
gives  to  out-of-state  busines.ses  who 
compete  with  home  town  merchants. 

This  bill  has  been  9  years  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  States,  increasingly  aware  of 
the  problems  which  the  subcommittees 
studies  and  hearinss  brouuht  into  focus, 
sought  time  in  which  to  work  out  their 
own  solutions.  They  suggested  a  delay  of 
two  bienniums  during  the  hearings  in 
early  1966.  Since  then  one  bicnnium  has 
passed  and  but  16  States  have  agreed  to 
a  proposed  interstate  compact.  This 
showing  in  only  about  one-third  of  the 
States  suggests  either  that  the  legisla- 
tures are  unaware  of  the  interstate  prob- 
lems involved  or  that  they  are  uncon- 
cerned in  the  prospect  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  still  another  field  traditionally 
left  to  State  action. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   California    I  Mr.   Cor- 

MAN  1 . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2158. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that 
this  bill  will  strengthen  the  economy  of 
each  State  by  protecting  the  commerce 
that  is  so  vital  to  all  of  the  States. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  over  110.000  political  sub- 
divisions within  the  United  States  that 
have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  of  one  sort 
or  another  on  nonresident  businesses. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  counties, 
cities,  and  school  districts  to  police  juris- 
dictions, sanitary  districts,  and  irrigation 
ditch  districts.  Not  all  of  them,  of  course, 
now  levy  and  try  to  collect  taxes  from 


nonresident  businesses  but  thousands  of 
them  do. 

Tak6  Alabama,  for  example,  and  I 
hasten  to  point  out  to  my  good  friends 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  that  I  chose 
their  State  merely  becau.se  it  is  the  first 
State  in  the  aliihabetical  list. 

I  will  address  my  remarks  only  to  the 
Alabama  sales  and  u.se  tax  situation.  The 
Alabama  State  Deiiartment  of  Revenue 
administers  the  collection  and  division 
of  sales  and  u.se  taxes  collected  for  158 
political  subdivisions  as^  of  last  year. 
Tliey  are  ba,sed  on  three  rlas.ses  of  sales, 
first,  a  general  rate,  second,  an  automo- 
tive rate,  and  third,  a  machine  rate. 

In  14  counties  and  one  school  district 
the  applicable  rates  of  tax  range  from 
one-sixteenth  of  1  r.ercent  to  1  per- 
cent. In  one  county  there  is  only  a  gen- 
eral rate,  automotive  and  machine  sales 
are  exempt.  In  six  counties  there  is  no 
machine  rate,  the.se  sales  are  exempt. 
Fifty-three  counties  in  Alabama  liave  no 
sales  or  u.se  tax  administered  by  the 
State  department  of  revenue. 

Seventy-eight  cities  in  Alabama  have 
sales  and  u.';e  tax  general  rate  levies 
ranging  from  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
to  2  percent  which  are  administeied  by 
the  State  department  of  revenue.  Tlie.se* 
same  78  cities  have  automotive  rates 
ranging  from  one-eighth  of  1  percent  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  and  77  of  them— 
all  except  Haleyville — have  machine 
rates  ranging  from  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent to  1  percent. 

Sixty-five  police  jurisdictions  have 
sales  and  use  tax  automotive  rate  levies 
ranging  from  one-half  of  the  city  auto- 
motive rate  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  to 
one-haif  of  1  i^ercent.  These  are.  there- 
fore, effective  rates  of  one-sixteenth  of 
1  iicrcent  to  one-fourth  of  1  iicrcent. 
Two  of  those  65  police  jurisdictions  levy 
a  general  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent, 
one  levies  a  general  rate  of  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  and  one  a  general  rate  of 
one-eighth  of  1  isercent.  Three  of  these 
latter  four  police  jurisdictions  levy  a 
machine  rate  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
and  the  other  one  levies  a  machine  rate 
of  one-sixteenth  of  1  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  say  that 
if  this  myriad  list  of  Alabama  local  sub- 
division taxes  were  levied  in  this  intri- 
cate manner  and  payable  to  the  State 
department  of  revenue  in  one  lump  sum 
on  an  annual  basis  it  just  could  be  con- 
tended that  compliance  was  a  physical 
possibility  for  out-of-State  businesses. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  you 
from  the  instructions  from  the  State  de- 
partment of  revenue: 

The  (counties  and)  cities  sliown  on  the 
att.-iched  .schedule  (.ind  this  includes  also 
the  police  jurisdictions)  have  adopted  ordi- 
nances levying  privilege  license  or  cross  re- 
ceipts taxes  identical  to  the  Stat«  Sales  Tax 
Law  except  for  the  rates  of  tax.  By  special 
acts  (if  the  legislature  the  Department  of 
Revenue  has  been  made  the  collecting 
agency  for  ihe  cities  (and  counties  and 
police  jurisdlclions).  If  you  have  a  place 
of  business  in  any  of  these  cities  you  will 
be  required  to  file  a  monthly  report  for  each 
and  pay  the  tax  to  this  office. 


In  addition,  if  you  have  saleismen  who 
solicit  orders  in  any  of  these  cities  (counties 
or  police  Jurisdictions)  and.  as  a  result  of 
the  orders,  merchandise  is  delivered  F.O  B. 
destiniition  by  common  carrier  or  if  the 
merchiindise  is  delivered  by  seller^  equip- 
ment, you  will  be  required  to  file  the  rolurn 
luul   pay   tile  lax. 

The  reports  are  due  on  or  before  the 
tweiuieth  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  tax  accrues  One  remiltance  In 
]>ayment  of  all  local  taxes  may  he  made; 
lioiicvcr  a  srparate  report  m  rvquired  )ot 
each  tax. 


I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
would  all  agree  with  that  requirement  for 
those  businesses  that  have  a  place  of 
bu.siness  there.  But  I  read  on: 


The  Diicct'ftr  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  then  noes  on  to  advise 
that  if  the  businessman  will  advise  the 
counties,  cities,  school  districts,  and 
police  jurisdictions  in  which  the  busi- 
nessman expects  to  make  sales,  he  will 
forward  the  necessary  forms. 

To  comi)ly  with  these  regulations  for 
only  1  year,  a  businessman  selling  into 
the.se  cities,  comities,  .school  districts  and 
ix)lice  jurisdictions  would  have  to  file 
12  monthly  loims  for  each  jurisdiction 
That  would  be  12  times  158  forms  or  1,896 
forms— in  1  year,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  effective  rates  are  mostly  under 
one-half  of  1  percent,  mostly  onc-eiuhth 
of  1  percent  or  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent— let  us  a.s.sume  they  averaged  one- 
fourth  of  1  ijercent  for  every  dollar  of 
sales.  Let  us  as.sumc  also,  that  the  bu.si- 
nessman  is  not  too  small,  that  his  .sales 
in  Alabama  arc  SI 00.000  during  the  year 
in  the.se  158  tax  levying  jurisdictions. 
One-fourth  of  1  ix«rcent  of  $100,000  is 
S250,  Mr.  Chairman— $250  tax  liability, 
payable  in  12  checks,  one  each  month 
for  around  $20  the  average  monthly  tax 
liability,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
158  tax  forms. 

I  hope  I  have  helped  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  tmder.stand  what 
the  businessmen  mean  who  are  writing 
me  saying  the  co.st  of  compliant;^  Is  much 
greater  than  the  tax.  The  cost  of  just 
making  out  the  1.896  forms  would  be  10 
to  20  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  But 
to  fill  out  the  forms  the  busines.sman^ias 
to  keep  track  of  all  thase  sales  into  each 
juri.sdiction  and  apply  the-pioijer  rate 
of  tax  to  each  .sale  and  cumulate  it  for 
the  month  for  each  juri.sdiction 

Is  it  any  wonder.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  special  Subcommittee  on  State  Tax- 
ation of  Interstate  Commerce  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  int<?rstate  bu.siness 
oiieratoi-s  are  being  unduly  burdened  by 
the  jungle  of  State  and  local  tax  laws 
applying  to  interstate  tran.sactions? 

Is  it  any  wonder.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that 
the  study  by  this  special  subcommittee 
reveals  that  90  to  98  percent  of  the  bu.si- 
nes.ses.  especially  small  bu.sine.sses  in  the 
Nation,  are  not  complying  with  the  laws 
as  they  are  written  today?  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  cannot  po.ssibly 
comply  nor  can  the  State  tax  adminis- 
trators enforce  the  laws.  It  would  take 
more  tax  collectors  than  there  are  tax- 
payers to  get  100  percent  enforcement. 
The  Congress  must  do  somethinc  to 
clear  up  this  maze  of  laws  and  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  if  interstate  bu.siness 
is  to  continue  to  grow  and  our  economy 
is  to  continue  to  expand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  problems  faced  by 
businessmen  in  my  owti  State  of  Califor- 
nia— a  State  second  to  no  other  State  in 
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the  efficiency  and  conscientiousness  of 
its  tax  administrators.  A  number  of  years 
a!jo  Califomias  tax  officials  undertook  a 
visrorous  program  to  compel  out-of-State 
companies  to  file  California  tax  returns. 
It  was  clear  that  if  this  were  to  be  done 
on  nn  CQUitable  basis  California  would 
have  to  maintain  staffs  of  auditors  in 
other  States.  As  interstate  commerce  has 
grown,  so  too  has  California's  out-of- 
State  administrative  machinery.  Today. 
California  maintains  four  separate  offices 
in  other  States — and  each  office  is  staffed 
by  at  least  40  full-time  auditors.  Follow- 
ing California's  example,  other  States 
have  likewise  expanded  their  own  admin- 
istrative machinery  either  by  opening 
out-of-State  offices  of  their  own  or  by 
pursuing  out-of-State  companies  through 
the  mail. 

What  we  are  now  faced  with  is  a 
rapidly  developing  trend  for  each  State 
to  impose  its  own  nationwide  tax  sys- 
tem, and  to  export  tax  collectors  into  its 
sister  States. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  .sur- 
prising that  small  companies  from  Ver- 
mont. North  Carolina.  'Virginia — from  all 
over  the  United  States — are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  combined  effect  of  the  di- 
verse regulations  promulgated  by  tax  of- 
ficials from  California.  Oregon.  Illinois, 
Washington.  Florida,  and  all  of  the  other 
States  which  are  attempting  to  exercise 
surveillance  over  companies  which  are 
located  beyond  their  own  borders. 

Since  tlie  California  tax  administra- 
tors have  pioneered  the  development  of 
the  present  system,  and  now  maintain 
the  largest  and  mosC  vigorous  enforce- 
ment macbinery  of  any  State,  we  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  just  what  type  of  har- 
vest California  can  expect  to  reap  from 
its  present  practice  of  exporting  tax  col- 
lectors into  other  States. 

First  of  all.  the  question  arises  as  to 
tlie  amount  of  revenue  that  California 
might  stand  to  gain  or  lose  by  altering 
its  present  practice  to  comply  with  the 
standards  of  H.R.  2158.  In  this  regard, 
Governor  Reagan  informed  me  last  year 
that  the  immediate  loss  would  have  been 
approximately  S4.5  million.  This  would 
have  amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  California's  total  revenues — 
which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  35  'Diilion. 
Frankly,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  looked  into  these  matters.  I  was 
comforted  by  the  $4.5  million  figure, 
'.vhich  had  been  provided  by  California 
State  tax  officials.  This  figure  repre- 
sented the  actual  loss  determined  by  the 
tax  officials.  Later  on  these  same  offi- 
cials began  to  talk  of  additional  losses, 
which  were  based  on  their  hypothetical 
assumption  that  under  H.R.  2158.  busi- 
nesses would  move  out  of  California. 

However,  everj-thing  that  our  sub- 
committee learned  about  the  interstate 
tax  problem  during  the  last  6  years 
makes  it  clear  that  the  present  bill  will 
not  bring  about  any  significant  reloca- 
tion of  industry.  Our  studies  also  make 
it  clear  that  any  loss  whatsoever  to  the 
State  of  California  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  increases  in  California's  reve- 
nues that  can  be  anticipated  under  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  'WhitenerI  has  pointed  out.  all  of 
the  States  can  anticipate  increases  in 


their  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  trade  barriers  that  cur- 
rently impede  interstate  commerce,  and 
also  as  a  result  of  the  increased  admin- 
istrative eflQciency  which  will  be  estab- 
lished under  uniform  lules  that  apply 
equally  to  all  of  the  States.  Certainly  my 
own  State  of  California  will  be  no  ex- 
ception and  will  benefit  enormously  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill:  Conversely,  the 
defeat  of  this  measure  will  do  consider- 
able damage  to  the  many  small  com- 
panies in  California  which  simply  must 
have  access  to  the  national  market  if 
our  local  industries  are  to  continue  to 
expand. 

I  urge  this  House  to  give  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act  its  complete  support, 
iind  to  vote  favorably  for  this  sorely 
needed  lesuslation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  2158 — the  Interstate 
Taxation  Act. 

In  tills  connection,  at  the  outset,  let 
me  cite  the  conclusion  of  our  colleague 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hutchinson]  con- 
tained in  his  separate  views  in  tlie  report 
accompanying  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  conclusion 
says : 

The  St;ites  do  not  favor  this  bill.  Most 
State  X.\x  administrators,  many  State  gov- 
ernors and  Attorneys  General  oppose  it.  They 
raise  constitutional  objection  as  well  as 
questions  of  public  policy.  This  bill  remains 
extremely  controversliU. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  states  fmther: 
Congress  should  be  cautious  that  It  does 
not  preempt  the  taxing  power  of  the  States 
or  narrow  their  legitimate  taxing  authority. 
Congress  should  be  concerned  lest  it  force 
the  States  even  further  into  the  role  of  rev- 
enue dependency  upon  a  central  government, 
denying  them  the  means  even  to  csary  out 
their  proper  local  functions. 

As  to  the  opp>osition  of  most  States 
to  this  bill,  as  the  separate  views  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  indicate,  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  1968  amiual  meeting  of 
Liie  Western  Governor's  Conference 
urged  the  defeat  of  H.R.  2158. 

Instead  the  Western  State  Governors 
urged  prompt  consideration  and  passage 
by  Congress  of  H.R.  9476  consenting  to 
a  multistate  tax  compact. 

As  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
points  out  in  "a  letter  to  Members  of  the 
House  dated  May  14.  1968.  the  Western 
Governors'  lesolution  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  was  in  line  with  earlier  ex- 
pressions of  the  Naticnal  Governors' 
Conference,  the  National  Legislative 
Conference,  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  tiie  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Tax  Administrators,  and  other 
oranizations  of  State  and  local  affairs. 

As  pointed'  out  by  witnesses  for  46 
States  at  the  hearings  on  the  original 
Willis  bill.  H.R.  11798.  this  legislative 
approach  could  cost  State  dearly  in  reve- 
nue, shift  the  burden  of  taxation  among 
taxpayers  and  impede  their  administra- 
tion of  their  own  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
since  the  hearings  of  this  measure  and 
since  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 


ported H.R.  2158,  the  States  have  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  put  their  own 
houses  in  order.  Since  then  15  States 
have  passed  the  multistate  tax  compact, 
the  provisions  of  which  meet  substantial- 
ly the  significant  problems  of  multistate 
business  taxation.  Indeed  virtually  all 
States,  by  enactment  of  the  compact,  by 
enactment  of  other  legislation  or  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  have  eliminated 
audit  reimbursement  requirements,  ex- 
tended credit  for  sales  taxes  paid  to  other 
jurisdictions,  yimplifled  reporting  for 
small  taxpayers,  adopted  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Service  definition  of  taxable  in- 
come as  the  starting  point  for  dctermiri- 
ing  State  tax  liability  and  have  taken 
other  actions  in  good  faith  to  meet  the 
problems  which  H.R.  2158  seeks  to  solve-. 

The  separate  views  in  the  committi  e 
report  takes  particular  exception  to  tit',' 
II  which  affords  the  corporations  with 
average  annual  incomes  of  $1  million  o;- 
less  optional  power  to  choose  whetht.- 
to  comply  with  a  Stale's  tax  law. 

I  understand  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate this  title  II  may  be  made.  Howevt  !■ 
if  such  a  floor  amendment  is  made  and 
succeeds  in  order  to  make  the  bill  moic 
acceptable  I  still  will  oppose  the  bill  and 
my  information  is  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  help  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  cannot  speak  for  other  State.'^. 
Actually  revenue  losses  to  my  State  stem 
from  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  pri- 
marily those  allowing  huge  avoidance  of 
sales  and  use  taxes. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chainnan,  my  col- 
leagues would  evaluate  the  effect  of  this 
bill  on  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
States.  In  my  own  Stale  of  Washington 
the  estimate  made  for  Gov.  Dan  Evans  is 
that  it  would  cost  in  revenues  as  much  as 
S66.7  million  a  biennium. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  liope  this  bill  will  be 
defeated,  and  instead  consent  legislation 
in  theifonn  of  H.R.  9476  for  the  multi- 
state  compact  will  be  adopted  at  a  later 
dale.  Unfortimately  this  latter  alternate 
plan  is  not  germain  to  H.R.  2158  so  the 
only  way  is  to  defeat  this  bill  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
matter  of  States  rights  and  vote  this  bill 
do^vn. 

Mr,  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  want  to  make  the  rec- 
ord clear  that  this  bill  specifically  con- 
tains a  provision  preserving  the  power 
of  the  States  to  enter  into  compacts. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes:  I  wish  it  did  that  rvA 
I  respect  the  gentleman.  However,  under 
this  legislation  does  not  the  long  arm  o: 
the  Federal  Government  reach  down  to 
the  States  and  make  certain  demands 
upon  them  which  cause  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue, in  spite  of  the  operation  of  any 
compacts? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  the  Stale  of  Washington 
and  a  ver\'  few  others  who  have  risen 
in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  it  concerns  me  that  at 
a  time  when  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  dire  need  of  strengthening, 
we   are  being   asked   to  approve   a  bill 
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which,  in  my  opinion,  will  further  weaken 
State  and  local  governments.  It  will  do 
this  by  serioiLsly  affecting  the  tax  reve- 
nues of  most  of  the  States  and  many 
local  inuniciiialities.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
Honorable  Daniel  J.  Evans,  able  Gover- 
nor of  mv  State,  estimates  the  bill  befoi-e 
us.  if  adopted,  could  cost  the  State  of 
Woshington  upwards  of  $50  million  a 
vear  in  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  submit  that  the  reve- 
nue loss  to  the  State  of  Wa.shington,  and 
to  other  States,  as  estimated  by  the  staff 
of  the  Siwcial  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce,  are 
both  unreliable  and  grossly  imderstated. 

As  an  example,  there  is  a  table  on 
page  1109  of  volume  3  of  the  Willis  report 
which  refers  to  an  estimated  tax  base  of 
S12  billion  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
This  is  table  No.  36-10. 

Tax  authorities  in  my  State  have 
pointed  out  that  this  figure  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  11 'j  to  15  percent  too 
low.  In  other  words,  it  is  .some  $2  billion 

off.  ,  .    ,. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  time 
some  data  which  I  believe  proves  that 
the  subcommittee's  choice  of  a  formula 
to  measure  revenue  loss  is  internally  in- 
consistent and  the  method  .selected  is  de- 
vised to  give  the  impression  of  minimal 
tax  impact: 

Revenue  Loss  EsTIM.^TES  by  Willis  and  His 
Staff  .'Vbe  Unreliable  and  Grossly  Under- 
stated 

The  primary  reasons  for  this  are: 
1.  The  subcommittee's  choice  of  a  formula 
to  measure  revenue  loss  is  Internally  incon- 
sistent and  the  method  selected  is  obviously 
devised  to  give  the  impression  of  minimal 
tax   impact. 

Volume   1   of   the  Report  itself  states    (p. 

43): 

•A  sample  was  desired  which  represente<i 

corporations  of  all  sizes  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  industries.  At  its  best, 
a  sample  so  designed  may  provide  the  basis 
for  conclusions  concerning  ihe  proportion  of 
all  corporations  exhibiting  ;>  particular  char- 
acteristic. It  cannot  provide  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  impact  of  that  characteristic  on 
the  economy  or  on  the  reicnucs  of  the 
States."  (Emphasis  ours.t 
And  at  p.  45: 

"Retail  corporations  were  sharply  under- 
represented  on  the  mailing  list.  Manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  were  correspondingly 
overrepresented. 

The  staff  study  (Business  Questionnaire 
ID  was  based  on  us.able  responses  from  1907 
companies  (only)  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. A  proper  basis  for  determining  the 
revenue  loss  would  therefore  have  been  to 
compare  the  taxes  paid  by  the  firms  in  the 
sample  under  present  conditions  with  taxes 
which  would  be  paid  bv  the  same  firms  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Willis  Bill.  Further,  it 
would  be  essential  to  take  into  consideration 
probable  decreased  tax  payment  by  those 
firms  in  the  sample  which  could  alter  their 
business  practices  to  fit  the  special  tax 
havens  provided  by  the  Willis  Bill. 

As  Professor  Jerome  R.  Hellerstein  of  New 
York  University  stated  in  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  Willis  subcommittee: 

•To  judge  the  revenue  impact  of  varying 
apportionment  methods  under  state  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  as  .ipplied  to  interstate 
manufacturers  and  methods  by  the  effects 
of  total  collections  by  the  stat«  from  all  its 
taxes  is  to  distort  and  water  the  results  .  .  . 
to  give  meaningful  perspective  to  revenue 
significance  the  impact  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  apportioning  the  income  of  interstate 


manufactiirers  and  merchants  under  state 
corporate  Income  taxes  ou^ht  to  be  Judged  by 
the  effects  on  collections  irom  the  same  tax- 
pavers  imder  the  tax  contracts."  (Hearings, 
Volume  2,  p.  1073) 

2.  As  noted  above,  the  Willis  Committee 
has  entirely  ignored  revenue  loss  which 
would  occur  because  of  simple  changes  in 
business  practices. 

This  was  pointe<l  up  in  the  statement  of 
the  state  i.f  California.  (Hearings,  Volume  2, 
Appendix  HI.  at  p.  1528)  : 

•The  technical  and  artificial  definitions, 
however,  grant  foreign  corporatlon.s  carte 
blanche  authority  to  operate  in  California 
and  exploit  its  rich  markets  with  the  Ijenofit 
of  a  tax  exemption  unless  they  negli^-'cntly 
overstep  the  technical  Ktandards.  Tills  means 
tax  avoidance  w<nUa  not  present  a  ditiitMill 
problem  to  sophisticated  corporate  tax  ad- 
visers. The  l*>uchstoiie  for  tax  avold.ince 
clearly  appears  to  involve  the  ob.servance  of 
the  following  rules: 

'■(a)  Do  not  own  or  lea.se  real  property  in 
your  own  7iame; 

••(b)  Have  your  salesmen  cipcrate  ovit  of 
their  own  homes;  and 

••(c)  Require  all  of  them  to  cover  more 
than  one  state. 

•Thus,  under  the  Bill's  weird  jurisdictional 
.standards  Uax  avoldange  is  as  simple  as  A. 
B.  C." 

3.  The  revenue  loss  findings  cf  the  sub- 
committee are  not.  and  do  not  purport  to  be, 
based  on  rctual,  factual  data. 

Referring  again  to  Jhe  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Hellerstein  ( ibid  ) ,  he  says: 

•Moreover,  the  findings  of  the  report  as 
to  revenue  losses  that  would  be  .•^ulfered  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  two-factor  formula,  as 
compared  with  the  widely  used  Wiree-factor 
formula  employing  the  destination  test  of 
sales,  are  admlitedly  estimates.  We  have  lit- 
tle actual  experience  on  the  basis  of  which 
to  compare  the  revenue  effects  of  various 
formulas  considered:  the  findings  had  to  be 
built  up  by  a  series  of  estimates,  based  on  as- 
sumptions" and  inferences  drawn  from  indi- 
rect data.  My  own  study  of  the  report  leaves 
me  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  the 
statistical  underpinnings  for  the  revenue  loss 
data  are  suiliciently  firm  to  justify  so  b.asic  a 
departure  from  present  state  practices,  on 
the  theory  that  revenues  will  not  be  signifi- 
cantly affected." 

4.  In  the  area  of  sales  and  use  tax  the 
Willis  report  is  both  self-contradictory  and 
naive. 

It    is    self -contradictory    In    stating   that 
■most  of   this  revenue    1  total  sales  and   use 
tax   collections!    is   derived    from   local,   over 
the     counter     tvpe     transactions"     (Report, 
Volume  3.  p.  616),  "Interstate  retail  transac- 
tions continue   to  constitute  only   a   fringe 
area  of  an  essentially  local  tax  structure,  and 
the  tax  derived  from  these  transactions  is 
not  a  primary  source  of  state  financing."  ( p. 
620,   ibid.);    in  Volume   1   of  the  Report   (p. 
87)   it  is  stated  that    'a  very  major  share  of 
corporate  nianufacturing  and  mercantile  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  a 
small   group   of   very   large  corporations,  al- 
most all  of  which  can  physically  he  assumed 
to  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
importance  of  these  very  large  corporations 
in  the  economy  must  inevitably  be  reflected 
in  the  revenue  systems  of  the  states."  While 
the  report  concedes  that  •interstate  corpora- 
tions are  the  source  of  the  largest  part  of  cor- 
poration income  tax  revenue",   (p.  89 1,  the 
assumption  is  made  that  "the  vast  bulk  of 
this   I  sales  and  use  tax|   revenue  is  not  de- 
rived   from    taxation    of    shipments    which 
cross   state   lines."    ip.   89).    Herein   lies   the 
contradiction:    either   these   few   very   large 
multistate  operators  are  called  upon  to  col- 
lect substantial  amounts  of  .'^ales  and  use  tax 
in  many  jurisdictions  and  therefore  the  reve- 
nues  involved   are  substantial,  or  sales  and 
use  tax  collection  by  such  firms  is  merely  a 
minor  •fringe  area'  in  state  tax  revenues  and 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Willis  Bill. 


The  Report  findings  are  naive  because  im- 
])lictt  in  all  of  the  |)roposals  and  \erslons  uf 
the  Willis  Bill  is  the  assumption  tliat  exc\is- 
ing  a  multistate  business  from  the  .ilJllgatlnn 
to  collect  sales  tax  will  not  really  cause  any 
revenue  loss  since  the  destination  state  can 
assert  use  tax  and  collect  It  from  U.s  buyers. 
Thus,  under  Sectltm  :kh  op  Hit  21.'>8  ihe 
mere  fact  that  a  buyer  is  registered  with  a 
state  t:»xlng  authority  automati<'nllv  rxcu.^es 
the  seller  Irom  sales  tax  coUccllou.  irrespec- 
tive of  the  rharactpr  of  the  yuods  .sold,  the 
nature  ol  the  purchaser's  business,  or  the 
fact  that  Ihe  goods  will  not  be  resold  by  the 
purchaser.  It  is.  of  course,  clementury  that 
successful  adntlnlsl ration  and  collecli'.n  of 
sales  lax-  to  make  It  an  i-conomlcally  f fea- 
sible lax  system— hinges  on  thv  stitte's  col- 
lection of  the  tax  from  a  relatively  few  sellers, 
instead  of  a  vast  iiun>l')er  of  btiyers.  The  reve- 
nue loss  which  would  fall  upon  the  stati'S 
through  fxemnting  certain  lavored  sellers 
from  roUecting  (ax  "U  retail  sales  has  lio-n 
entirely  U'Uored  by  the  stibcommltlee  to 
.•^ay  nothing  of  Its  brushing  away  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  to  Ihe  slates  if  they  were  to  at^ 
tempt  to  effectively  recoup  the  l.\x  by  enforc- 
uig  collection  from  the  buyers. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  worst  features  of 
th(*bill  arc  contained  in  titles  I  and  II. 
Title  I  .sets  up  certain  jurisdictional 
.standards  under  which  an  interstate 
business  can  escape  any  obligation  to 
rmy  various  types  of  State  taxes.  In  my 
own  State,  for  example,  this  would  have 
the  '.greatest  impact  in  the  field  of  .sales 
and  use  taxes.  In  fact,  these  jurisdictional 
tests  would  assure  that  selected  multi- 
State  retailing  businesses  will  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  products  free  of  .sales  or  u.se 
tax.  No  State  will  be  able,  in  effect,  to 
collect  a  tax  on  these  sales. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  twofold  dis- 
crimination against  local  bu.sinesses.  It 
allows  an  interstate  business  a  prefit  com- 
petitive advantage  by  allowing  it  lb  make 
ir.x-free  sales,  while  a  local  business  must 
collect  the  tax.  Second,  by  providing  .such 
a  haven  for  interstate  business,  it  will 
place  a  greater  tax  burden  upon  local 
businesses;  for  revenue  loss  in  one  area 
must  inevitably  be  made  up  elsewhere. 
Title  II  opens  up  serious  loopholes  in 
the  field  of  State  net  income  taxes.  It 
virtually  assures  that  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  interstate  busines.ses  a  substantial 
part  of  their  net  income  will  not  be  tax- 
able by  any  State  at  all.  Section  201 
of  the  bill  allows  these  businesses  to  com- 
pletely disregard  the  usual  "three-factor 
formula'  in  apportionment  of  net  income 
when  it  is  to  their  financial  advantage  to 
do  .so  in  any  i)articular  State. 

In  short,  title  II  gives  the  interstate 
taxpayer  the  best  of  both  worlds.  He  can 
use  for  any  particular  State  cither  that 
State's  own  apportionment  formula  or 
the  apportionment  formula  contained  in 
title  II.  whichever  one  will  allow  him  to 
pay  the  least  tax. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  lias  been  pre- 
viously ix)inted  out.  most  of  the  States 
have  recently  taken  great  and  commend- 
able .steps  to  bring  greater  uniformity 
into  their  taxing  systems— all  since  this 
leai.slation  was  originally  conceived. 

Just  a  few  facts  will  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  the  States'  efforts  in  attaining 
uiiiformity. 

A  majority  of  States  have,  within  the 
past  2  years  or  so.  adopted  specific  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  imiformity  which 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  had  recom- 
mended. 
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Last  year  14  State  legislatures  adopted 
the  multlstate  tax  compact,  which  was 
drafted  to  promote  uniformity,  facilitate 
taxpayer  convenience,  and  avoid  dupli- 
CLitlve  taxation. 

Twenty-six  States  are  active  partici- 
pants in  the  work  of  the  Multlstate  Tax 
Commission,  which  was  formed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  last  October.  This  Commis- 
sion held  ito  second  meeting  in  January 
and  is  to  meet  again  next  month. 

This,  I  submit,  is  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord on  the  part  of  the  States  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  Their  action  dra- 
matically demon.strates  States  recosmi- 
tion  of  their  own  problems  and  a  vigor- 
ous and  affrmative  program  to  correct 
such  inequities  as  exist.  These  actions  by 
State  and  local  governments  are  to  be 
commended  and  encouraged,  certainly 
not  di.-^oura^ed  and  declared  usele.ss,  83 
this  Federal  legislation,  at  this  time, 
■■vould  do. 

If  the  States  had  not  moved  to  correct 
thtse  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  be  one  thin?.  But  they  have  and 
tiu-'y  are-moving,  and  their  actions  render 
tills  lealslatlon  unnecessary,  and  Indeed, 
undesirable. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
f  Mr.  BtTHiN.ANi , 

Mr  BUCH.ANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suppfirt  of  H  R  2158  and  commend 
the  distins-'ui.shed  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciap.-  for  bnncing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  tr.f  House,  fully  believing,  Mr.  Chair- 
rr-.tin.  that  "he  present  chaotic  system  of 
c  rr.plex  la.vs  m  the  50  States  and  thou- 
.^a:;ds  of  local  sovemments  is  unwork- 
able This  is  a  meritorious  attempt  to 
improve  the  fiow  of  commerce  and  will. 
1.1  my  judgment,  work  to  the  benefit  and 
not  to  the  detriment  of  the  .several  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise,  however,  be- 
caiLso  among  the  various  types  of  indus- 
try' which  are  seriously  threatened  by 
the  pre.seut  svstem  for  taxing  interstate 
commerce,  there  is  perhaps  no  single 
type  of  business  which  has  more  com- 
plex problem.5  and  companies  which 
m:ive  houseiiold  i^Dod:;  for  persons  who 
char.^e  their  residences. 

Although  I  know  that  the  representa- 
tives of  movii'.g  industries  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
establi-shed  a  clear-cut  need  for  relief. 
I  am  dt-eply  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  present  bill  to  provide  a  solution 
t.j  ti'.e  '.ery  sericos  problems  that  con- 
front this  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R.  2158  is  fine  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tm^ished  chairman,  or  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  could  enlight.en 
me  as  to  what  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
contemplate  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  moving  industry? 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  we  had 
planned  in  this  area  is  that  we  have 
resen-ed  jurisdiction  on  this  matter,  and 
m  every  sense  of  the  word  in  the  pub- 
lic heariass  it  was  made  evident  the 
necessity  for  fiu-therv  consideration  of 
t:.;s  matter,  and  we  intend  to  consider 
the  matter  the  gentleman  brings  to  our 
attention.  We  feel  that  it  merits  con- 
sideration, and  perhaps  inclusion  in  the 
legislation. 
Mr.  BUCH.AN.AN   I  thar.k  the  gentle- 


man from  West  Virginia  for  this  assur- 
ance. 

I  believe  the  report  of  the  committee 
itself  made  mention  of  this. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
On  page  5  of  the  committee  report  there 
is  this  specific  indication  of  a  desire  to 
do  exactly  as  I  have  indicated  by  my  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  in  response  to  his 
query. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  and  I  would  impress 
further  upon  the  committ.ee  the  urgent 
need  for  action  in  this  area  of  the  mov- 
ing industi-y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  H.R.  2158, 
the  proposed  Interstate  Taxation  Act,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  6  years  of  com- 
prehensive study  of  interstate  tax  prob- 
lems by  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Tax- 
ation of  Interstate  Commerce  should  not 
be  taken  lightly,  and  the  fruit  of  their 
labors  is  worthy  of  support. 

The  present  chaotic  system  of  complex 
laws  Imposed  by  50  States  and  thousands 
of  local  governments  could  be  described 
as  one  which  calls  upon  the  taxpayer  to 
comply  with  the  uncompliable,  and  the 
tax  administrator  to  enforce  the  unen- 
forceable. Consequently,  the  present  sys- 
tem is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  among  all  the  States. 

It  may  well  be  that  H.R.  2158  will  re- 
store free  trade  to  our  national  economy, 
and  encourage  the  development  of  local 
industry  in  every  State.  The  revenues  of 
all  the  States  may,  as  a  result,  be  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
H.R.  2158  will  substantially  remove  the 
trade  barriers  currently  impeding  inter- 
state commerce.  In  my  judgment.  H.R. 
2158  will  benefit  the  business  community 
as  well  as  the  States. 

We  are  faced  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
competing  demands  of  the  States  for 
revenue  and.  on  the  other,  with  the  na- 
tional need  for  a  free  flow  of  commerce. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  unable  to 
deal  with  the  problem  due  to  its  inherent 
limitations  since  it  can  deal  only  with  in- 
dividual cases  and  is  handicapped  by  its 
Inability  to  explore  fully  the  national  im- 
port of  a  conglomeration  of  taxes  im- 
posed on  Interstate  companies  by  all  50 
States  and  their  local  governments. 
Hence,  It  must  be  the  prerogative  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  a  Supreme 
Court  case  involving  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents which  graphically  portrayed  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation.  In  1959.  in 
the  case  of  Williams  against  Stockham 
Valves  &  Fittings.  Inc..  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  in 
the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  a  com- 
pany could  be  required  to  pay  a  State 
income  tax,  even  though  it  was  engaged 
exclusively  in  interstate  commerce  In  the 
taxing  State.  Prior  to  this  decision  the 
view  had  been  widely  held  by  the  busi- 
ness community  that  a  company  could 
not  be  taxed  by  a  State  unless  it  engaged 
at  least  to  some  extent  in  intrastate  com- 
merce within  the  taxing  State. 

The  reaction  to  this  decision  was  one 
of  dismay  in  the  business  community  and 
one  of  confusion  in  the  area  of  State 
government.  One  tax  administrator,  fol- 
lowing the  decision  In  the  Stockham 
Valves  case,  stated : 


Prior  to  those  court  decisions,  we  "knew" 
that  we  could  not  constitutionally  tax  car- 
riers operating  solely  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Accordingly,  we  only  had  to  make  a  finding 
that  a  particular  carrier  hud  no  purely  in- 
trastate operations  In  order  to  automatically 
exclude  that  carrier  from  our  prospective 
taxpayers  list.  So  with  the  advent  of  those 
history-making  decisions  we  again  thought 
ova  problems  were  about  over,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  found  that  we  still  had  problems. 

Before  the  referred-to  decisions,  the  bl? 
question  was,  "whom  can  we  tax?"  Following 
the  decisions,  the  big  question  was  and  still 
is  to  some  extent  "whom  shall  we  tax?"  We 
knew  our  legal  rights,  but  what  was  to  be  our 
administrative  policy  and  practice?  Were  wo 
to  go  hog-wild  and  tax  every  carrier  thnt 
entered  or  crossed  the  st^ite.  or  should  we 
designate  some  particular  type  or  degiee  of 
operations  in  the  stule  as  a  criterion  for  de- 
termining liability? 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  case.  Public 
Law  86-272  came  into  being  which  pre- 
cluded a  State  or  a  subdivision  from  im- 
posing an  income  tax  in  situations  in 
w^hich  the  company's  only  activities  in 
the  State  were  limited  to  the  solicitations 
of  orders  by  salesmen  or  the  making  of 
sales  through  independent  contractors. 

In  a  further  step  the  87th  Congress  ini- 
tiated a  study  to  scrutinize  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce. 

The  core  of  that  study  is  found  in  title 
I  of  H.R.  2158  which  establishes  imiform 
jurisdictional  standards  for  each  of  the 
four  types  of  taxes  which  were  included 
in  the  congressional  study:  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  capital  stock  taxes,  sales  and 
use  taxes,  and  gro.ss  receipt  taxes.  Basi- 
cally, these  standards  prohibit  a  com- 
pany from  being  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State  in  which  it  does  not 
maintain  a  "business  location":  that  is. 
the  owming  or  leasing  of  real  estate,  the 
mamt.enance  of  a  stock  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  for  sale  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business. 

H.R.  2158  is  a  monumental  bill  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough,  since 
transportation  industrj-  in  general  and 
the  moving  industi-j'  in  particular  as 
represented  by  the  in-pjrular  common 
carriers  are  not  covered  under  this  bill 
with  respect  to  ad  valorem  taxes  im- 
posed by  some  of  the  States.  Fortunately, 
title  IV  of  this  lesislation  provides  for 
continued  congressional  .scrutiny  of  the 
problems  left  unresolved  by  the  bill. 
I  would  .suggest  that  clear  need  has 
been  established  and  present  action  is 
clearly  in  order  in  the  field  of  the  mov- 
ing industry  and  their  irregular  common 
carriers  of  household  goods.  One  of  my 
constituents  was  assessed  by  a  neigh- 
boring State  for  more  than  S2.000  in 
ad  valorem  taxes  within  a  year.  Yet,  this 
mover  had  no  terminal  or  property 
within  the  particular  State.  He  was,  in 
effect,  a  victim  of  double  taxation  since 
he  was  already  paying  ad  valorem  taxes 
in  Alabama.  Since  he  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  other  State  and  owned  no 
tangible  or  intangible  property  there,  he 
was  a  victim  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. Such  policies  could  well  con- 
tribute to  the  demise  of  a  most  serv- 
iceable industrj-. 

The   mover's    service   is    a    cali-and- 
demand  ser^uce.  on  irregular  routes  and 
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over  extensive  distances,  for  families 
whose  origins  and  destinations  are  as 
varied  as  their  possessions.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness with  wide  fluctuations  between 
short  and  peak  volume  periods  during 
the  first  and  last  weeks  of  each  summer 
month  and  the  low  volume  valleys  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of   the  ycai-. 

In  order  to  provide  their  essential 
service,  movers  must  take  great  risks,  and 
they  are  more  exijoscd  than  others  to  tlie 
muitiplicity  of  State  taxes  and  their 
inconsistent  requiiements.  The  mover's 
inability  to  know  at  any  time  the  extnit 
of  his  tax  liability  is  a  ureat  burden  to 
him  individually  and  to  the  industiy 
collectively.  In  the  vast  and  intricate 
body  of  State  tax  laws,  changes  are 
always  in  process.  As  a  result,  tlie  mover 
can  never  know  from  day  to  day  what 
the  latest  requiiements  may  be  of  all 
the  taxing  juri.sdictions. 

My  constituent,  as  well  a,s  countless 
others  like  him.  has  had  vehicles  and 
.shipments  detained,  drivers  arrested  and 
fined,  although  there  was  no  intention 
to  violate  the  law — only  human  inability 
to  keep  up  with  the  law.  The  very  cx?m- 
plexity  of  the  system  invites  harassment 
and  abiLse.  Audits  made  years  after  a 
particular  tax  year  may  result  in  lartte 
penalties  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  good- 
Ir.ith  dispute  over  uncertain  piocedurrs 
of  one  of  a  nmltitude  of  taxing  bodie-^. 

It  is  my  sincere  opiirion  that  movers 
arc  not  trying  to  escape  taxntion.  It  is 
.simply  that  they  believe  that  a  fair  sv.s- 
tem  of  taxation  must  be  rational,  and 
rules  are  needed  to  simplify  llic  tax  sy.s- 
tcnis  and  to  prevent  double  and  more 
than  double  taxation.  Witliout  .such 
rules,  the  inequities,  the  uncertainties, 
and  the  complexities  which  now  exist 
will  continue  to  multiply  with  the  result 
that  the  net  revenue  from  the.se  taxes 
will  decrease,  while  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance increases. 

I  strongly  request,  therefore,  that  t'ne 
IIou.se  not  only  pass  this  meritorious  leg- 
islation, but  also  grnnt  like  relief  to  in- 
terstate and  or  common  carriers  of 
hou-sehold  goods,  and  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  consideration  of  this  bill  to  con- 
.sider  the  abuse  of  this  importpnt  seg- 
lup-nt  of  our  economy. 

It  is  puzzling  to  understand  why  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1966  refused  review  of 
the  case  in  v.hich  the  State  argued  that 
the  very  nature  of  an  interstate  hou.se- 
hold  mover's  business  is  to  make  itself 
available  to  move  anyone  anywhere  at 
any  time.  and.  tlierefore.  it  is  contin- 
uously in  all  localities  of  all  States,  and  it 
is  habitually  and  continually  present  in 
any  given  city  or  county,  and  is  amen- 
able to  as.sessment.  Ad  valorem  taxes  im- 
posed elsewhere  than  a  carrier's  home 
State  invariably  result  in  double  taxation 
of  value,  since  full  tax  is  imposed  in  the 
home  State  either  as  an  ad  valorem  tax 
or  property  tax  included  in  license  fees. 

Relief  for  the  interstate  movers  is  in 
order  if  the  future  of  such  an  important 
indastiy  is  to  be  made  secure. 

Mr.  MOORE;  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Pollock!. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  have 
several  questions  I  would  like  to  address 
to  the  gentleman  from.  North  Carolina 
IMr.  WhitenerI.  or  the  cjentlem.an  from 


West  Vir:-;hiia  IMr.  MooreI,  or  whoever 
can  answer  them. 

Fii'-st  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the 
mail-order  hoiuses.  A  mail-order  house 
that  has  no  establishment  in  a  State  and 
conducts  business  within  that  State,  can 
the  State  t«x  them  under  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find 
his  answer  in  the  decision  t)f  the  Supreme 
Court  of  May  3,  1967,  in  the  ca.se  of  Na- 
tional Bellas  He.s.s.  Inc  ,  against  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Tliere,  Natiohal  BHlas  Hess.  Inc?.  had 
no  ofTice,  distribution  hou.se,  or  other 
place  of  business  in  Illinois,  infrcly  took 
oidors  by  mail  and  delivered  by  mail,  and 
the  Court  said,  anion-;  other  thiii's: 

The  very  purj)0«e  of  the  Commerce  CImu-c 
wf.s  to  ensure  a  n:ilion;U  economy  free  irom 
such  xuijuRtifiable  Inc.il  entimRlemonts.  0n- 
<lrr  ihe  CoiiRtiUitiiin.  llii.s  is  ii  UnnKiln  wliere 
CiKigroKs  lilonc  has  ilif  powi-r  "I  roiMil:itl.iii 
•  rl  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
;'..ntleinan  from  .Mnska  has  oxpiicd. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a.slti.'iK  these  questions  to  establish  a  Ir"- 
Lslalive  hi.stoiy  on  this. 

I  have  another  question. 

From  my  readlnu  of  the  definition  of 
"business  location"  under  .section  311  ic> ; 
location  of  ;)roper;\  under  .stctinn  ol2  ic) 
and  uli;  and  employee  under  .section 
51:;.  would  indicate  that  Alaska  prob- 
ably could  not  tax  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion that  uses  the  facilities  of  Ala.ska  to 
conduct  their  fi.shing  or  other  bu.siness 
bccau.se  they  live  in  anollur  State  of  the 
country. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  the  wntle- 
man  miglit  want  to  read  .section  513'c) 
in  relerence  in  "Einployec'.s  Ba.se  of  Op- 
erations." That  .seel^ls  to  answer  the  ^'cn- 
tli:nian';;  question. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  I  have  read  this  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  aii.swered 
my  que.stion. 

My  .  pccii'ic  (jucstion  is  llii.s: 

Suppose  someone  is  out  in  interna- 
tional waters  and  catches  fi.sh  and  then 
they  L'o  into  Ala.ska  and  sell  the  fish  and 
they  do  not  have  a  place  of  business 
there.  Can  the  State  tax  that  person  on 
the  sale  of  tho.se  fi.sh? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then  I  will  read  it 
hrre.  Section  513<c>    reads  as  follows: 

(c>  Employfe's  Base  of  OrT:RAi io.vs. — Tlie 
lerm  "Ijase  of  uperationf,".  v.'iih  rcppoct  to  nn 
emplorrc.  jnean.s  a  .'ingle  place  nf  business 
Willi  a  permnnent  location  which  is  main- 
tained by  tlie  cmplovfr  ;incl  from  which 
the  tmploycc  regularly  ccimmenccs  his  ,\ctlvl- 
ties  and  to  which  lie  regularly  returns  in 
order  to  perform  tlie  functions  neccsBary  to 
the  c.'vcrcise  of  his  trade  or  iirofession. 

I  Qo  not  know  how  you  can  make  the 
i<.n:;uage  any  more  clear. 

:.  r.  POLLOCK.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  a.ssure  Alaska  that 
it  can  impose  a  Uix  in  this  kind  of  .situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  undertake  to  answer  every  hypo- 
thetical r^se  that  might  be  stated  here. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  lot  of  facts. 
You  would  have  to  know  what  the  wharf- 
age arrangement  was,  among  other 
things. 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  ask  the  .specific  ques- 
tion whether  Alaska  could  tax  people  who 
catch  irsh  in  inteiliaUonal  waters  and 
.sell  them  in  Ala.ska  ana  they  do  not  have 
facilities  there. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Docs  that  concern  lease 
docks  or  own  docks  in  a  port  in  Alaska?  ' 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  No;  they  go  and  sell 
the  fish  that  tht-y  cautdit  on  the  liigh 
sea.s. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  How  do  tliey  tie  up  at 
the  docks?  » 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Is  the  venlUman  ask- 
ing liow  tlie  vessel  lies  up  to  the  dock? 

Mr.  WHjLIS.  How  do  tliey  unload? 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  'fliey  may  rent  some 
fa'-ilities  fiom  .someone  to  load  o!T  or 
ii'it-I  do  not  know. 

■Or.  WIT  IIS.  Lot  me  ansv.cr  the  ven- 
tleiirm's  question.  If  that  concern  oviis 
leal  eslnte 

Ml-    POLLOCK.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Or  if  thai  concei  n  li-a.-es 
re;. I  e:4;*le.  Did  the  i:ii!i';nian  .^ay  lUat 
thev  do  nr>l'^ 

Mr.  POLLOCK   Tlu-y  woV 

..lO!  llK'iUl!. 

Mr.  WILLIS   DoJIh 
i'!i;ii-vf  PS  in  .Maska?   . 

Mr  POLLOCK.  No. 

.,Ir.  WILLIS.  Then  (lifv  <■  ,,..1  1.. 
!  .•■e;t  ).iecai;se  ilio'c  iU'S  to  1.1  ' 

Iddi  ijiulilions — :ind  plea.se  .-;.  ••• 

Tlie  conditions  are  as  IhIIdv,!  : 
<-.    ,f.  hip  of  rcr.l  estale:  .-peand.  ;• 
ol  ii.L'l  c.^tale:  third,  maiiilalning  an    ■  - 
veutoi:. :  and  fourth,  or  h.ivino  jic  n:-.- 

llrill  L'tllplC^'Ce?. 

If  llio.sc  ciiteiia  aie  ji.tl  |)i« 
;ai-.v,er  is:  No;  they  could  not  'o> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tiino  of  the  t-n- 
il.  rji;  p.  has  oxpiicd. 

?U-.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairnir.n.  I  .ttii- 
i  oit  H.R.  '.iir.a.  the  Interr.tale  Taxa'lon 
Act.  Thi.s  ierislalion  tn.bodie.s  manv  ol  /" 
the  ijrincJpUs  oi  a  bill  I  inliiiduced  in  I  he 
oiith  Congress,  and  it  ie:>rescnts  a  ..nlu- 
tion  to  a  complex  national  )jro;;]'m  that 
I. as  for  many  years  '.u'a'.  ed  the  ;<ttr-n;i.«n 
of  tlie  Con'3;ie.ss. 

.it  has  lone  iKfn  ap!.vii::it  thai  .seme 


nirr^sure  of  relief  mu.'t  'je  ^icrorded  to 
comiianie.s  confronted  by  the  often  oon- 
'lictinc  oveilapning  tax  deinan'Js  of  llie 
.States  and  localities  into  wliich  b.i'ine^s 
i.itivity  may  extend.  .Sometime--  :)'e'ii- 
c'ti-d  upon  the  most  tenuous  c.->nt;(ets 
with  the  taxin.i/autliority.  tlie  \ei"y  ex- 
istence of  these  demands,  ih"  adminis- 
trrtive  burdens  they  rrenernte.  the  un- 
cmninty  of  obli'-'ation  th.-v  !ostcr.  all 
contribute  to  a  stowing  drtwn  of  the 
.'.tuam  of  interrtate  commricinl  activity 
wliich  adver.sely  aiTecfs  the  c  ntiie  Nation. 

The  exemption  from  the  iirovisions  ol 
the  .act  for  companies  v.ith  an  avera£?e 
annual  income  of  more  tliaii  SI  million, 
recognizes  that  the  burden  of  multiple 
tax  obligations  falls  most  heavily  upon 
.small  and  medium-.sized  fiims.  It  is  oe- 
cau.se  I  recognize  the  problems  confront- 
ing the.se  firm.s — mo.st  of  them  industrial 
and  many  of  them  located  in  the  highly 
indu-strial  Connecticut  area  I  represent 
that  I  have  .so  actively  initiated,  followed 
and  .supported  this  form  of  legislatloir 

Congressional  concern  in  this  area,  be- 
ginning with  Public  Law  86-272.'re.mlted 
in  a  mandate  to  the  Special  Sujx-ommit- 
tee  on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
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this  subject,  and  the  measure  we  consider 
today  is  the  product  of  years  of  effort  by 
the  subcommittee,  aided  by  the  work  of 
a  special  advisory  group  of  experts,  and 
by  the  comments  of  interested  members 
cf  the  public 

The  bill  establishes  firm  bases  of  juris- 
diction for  the  Imposition  and  collection 
of  corporate  net  income,  capital  stock, 
gross  receipts,  and  sales  and  use  taxes 
by  the  States.  In  addition,  the  companies 
covered  by  the  act  are  protected  by  a 
prescribed  formula,  fixing  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  income  and  capital  which 
may  be  taxed 

Understandably,  many  State  officials 
have  voiced  fears  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  result  in  a  serious 
diminution  of  their  revenues.  But  as  the 
results  of  the  subcommittee  study,  in- 
troduced into  the  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr  Willis  1.  indicate,  any 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  States  will  be  mini- 
mal. Some  States,  indeed,  may  expect  to 
-'ain.  and  certainly,  all  taxing  authorities 
.vi:i  benefit  from  the  stimulation  to  com- 
merce that  this  legislation  is  expected  to 
produce. 

I  therefore  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  House  will  act  favorably  on  this  most 
important  measure. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
5ince  I  have  been  in  public  life  dating 
oack  to  the  time  I  served  in  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature I  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the 
inequities  of  the  tax  structure  and  their 
administration  especially  as  it  relates  to 
business.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  am 
slad  that  finally  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  great  problems  of  busi- 
ness. 

So.  I  am  proud  now  to  add  my  support 
u:>  H  R.  2158.  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 
This  Dill,  after  intensive  deliberation  and 
coiisideratior  for  many  years,  appears 
now  at  last  to  near  the  stage  of  enact- 
ment At  long  last  the  Congress  is  facing 
up  :o  ito  responsibility  for  legislating  uni- 
form standards  to  be  observed  by  the 
S'.ates  ;n  Lmposing  taxes  on  income  de- 
r.ved  wuhm  the  State  from  the  conduct 
of  exclusively  interstate  business  activ- 
ities. The  div  ^rsity  of  existing  State  legis- 
lation and  a  number  of  court  decisions 
have  made  it  imperative  for  the  Congress 
to  act. 

Another  reacson  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  is.  be- 
cause it  enhances  and  encourages  what  I 
call  the  fifth  great  freedom — the  freedom 
of  movement  and  men  and  goods.  With- 
out this,  this  grand  idea  we  call  free  en- 
terprise or  private  enterprise  could  not 
function  to  serve  our  people  as  well  as  it 
does.  Another  reason  I  support  this  is  be- 
cause it  clearly  will  benefit  the  average 
businessman  and  business  and  industi-y 
throughout  the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  busi- 
nessman is  faced  with  a  costly  and  be- 
wildering maze  of  different  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  each  State  in  which  he  does 
business.  At  present  the  various  State 
:ax  laws  covering  interstate  commerce 
are  so  diverse  and  so  complex  as  to  create 
widespread  inequities.  This  complexity 
lead^  to  confusion  for  auditors  and  ad- 
ministrators as  well  as  taxpayers. 

The  defects  are  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular lorm  01  ta.K  or  to  particular  States. 


Jurisdictional  statements  are  often  un- 
clear, and  guidelines  for  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tax  due  are  vague  or  am- 
biguous. Inevitable  byproducts  are  the 
widespread  rejection  of  all  tax  obliga- 
tions in  States  where  companies  have  no 
business  locations  and  inaccuracy  in  tax 
computations  where  reporting  does  oc- 
cur. 

This  bill.  H.R  21.58,  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  rectify  a  bad  and  unfair  situa- 
tion. Businessmen  throughout  the  Nation 
will  welcome  a  general  solution  which 
substitutes  order  and  realism  for  the 
presently  existing  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion. It  will  provide  the  certainty,  imi- 
formity,  evenhandedness  and  simplicity 
which  businessmen  cverj-where  need.  In- 
terstate companies  will  be  relieved  of  the 
red  tape  and  uncertainties  now  incident 
to  their  tax  payments,  and  will  be  as- 
sured that  their  competitors  are  paying 
their  fair  share.  At  the  .same  time  ad- 
ministration will  be  greatly  aided  by 
adoption  of  a  .set  of  rules  that  will  assure 
a  far  higher  level  of  compliance  than  now 
exists.  It  will  enable  eveiy  businessman, 
wherever  he  may  have  his  home  base  of 
operations,  to  determine  without  diffi- 
culty the  tax  liability  he  will  incur  in 
each  State  in  which  he  sells  his  wares. 

Companies  doing  interstate  business 
will  be  relieved  of  the  likelihood  of  over- 
taxation. Uniform  rules  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  tax  base  will  protect  the 
seller  in  interstate,commercc  from  multi- 
ple taxation. 

Most  small  businesses  will  have  the 
decided  advantage  of  having  the  prospect 
of  having  to  pay  business  taxes  only  in 
the  single  State  where  they  have  an  ac- 
tual business  location,  even  though  their 
sales  may  be  made  in  other  States.  In 
the  case  where  small  businesses  do  have 
business  locations  in  one  or  more  other 
States,  the  uniform  and  simplified  report 
requirements  called  for  in  this  bill  will 
make  possible  far  more  accurate  com- 
pliance with  the  taxes  of  those  States 
from  records  which  are  easily  main- 
tained. 

As  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding, 
let  us  look  at  how  various  kinds  of  busi- 
nessmen and  businesses  would  be  more 
specifically  affected  by  H.R.  2158.  Manu- 
facturers would  have  most  of  their  tax 
liability  limited  to  their  own  home  State. 
Wherever  feasible,  the  out-of -State  man- 
ufacturer would  be  relieved  of  liability  to 
collect  a  tax  on  sales  to  wholesalers  or 
other  middlemen.  The  interstate  whole- 
saler who  has  an  office  and  a  warehouse 
in  one  State  and  supplies  customers  in 
adjoining  States  will  be  relieved  of  in- 
come and  capital  stock  taxes  levied  by 
States  other  than  his  home  State.  Simi- 
lal'ly  as  to  retail  sales  taxes,  businesses 
making  all  sales  at  wholesale  will  gen- 
erally be  freed  of  all  out -of -State 
liability  if  they  obtain  registration  num- 
bers from  their  customers.  Finally  the 
retailer  with  stores  in  a  number  of  States 
will  find  his  compliance  work  signifi- 
cantly simplified.  Mail-order  retailers 
will  not  be  required  to  collect  sales  taxes 
outside  their  "home  State." 

Let  me  assure  those  who  fear  that  their 
own  States  might  be  in  danger  of  losing 
revenues  by  this  measure  that  available 
evidence  does  not  bear  out  any  justifica- 
tion for  this  fear.  No  tax  is  recommended 


for  imposition  or  repeal.  No  change  in 
any  States  tax  rate  is  required  No  busi- 
ne.sses  have  been  fieed  from  Stale  taxa- 
tion No  buslne.'^ses  would  be  exposed  to 
haimful  tax-free  competition  from  out- 
side the  State.  And.  perhap.^  most  signif- 
icant of  all.  the  loss  in  revenue  theoret- 
ically available  from  out-of-State  com- 
panies will  in  almost  all  cases  approxi- 
mately be  offset  by  a  gain  in  revenue 
from  companies  located  in  the  taxing 
State  Tlie  mea.sure  will  work  a  change 
in  taxpayers  among  the  States,  but  the 
net  effect  of  this  exchange  of  revenue 
will  be  small. 

Thus  the  simplification  and  more  or- 
derly collection  procedures  for  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce  will  be.  in  the 
first  instance,  of  great  benefit  to  small 
businesses  everywhere,  but  will  also  rep- 
resent a  great  step  forward  in  more 
equitable  and  more  efficient  collection  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

The  arguments  here  presented  along 
with  the  testimony  and  the  excellent  de- 
bate so  far  on  the  House  floor  dictate.'; 
the  immediate  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  so  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration 
by  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  .support 
for  this  bill,  H.R,  2158.  and  at  the  .same 
time  compliment  our  distinguished  col- 
leat-'ue.  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  Willis  I,  and  his  subcommittee  for 
the  meticulous  research  which  has  none 
into  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  2158  deals  with  those  problems  of 
mterstate  taxation  which  have  been 
found  after  prolonged  study  to  be  the 
most  severe  threats  to  the  great  com- 
mon market  existing  among  our  50 
.States  The  bill  offers  sensible  guidelines 
for  deteimining  liabilities  for  State  and 
local  corporate  net  income  taxes,  capital 
stock  taxes,  and  sales,  use,  and  gross  re- 
ceipt taxes  with  respect  to  sales  of  tan- 
gible per.sonal  property. 

Deep  concern  for  the  eventual  eco- 
nomic unity  of  this  country  prompted 
me.  as  far  back  as  1960.  to  introduce 
legislation  directly  related  to  the  State 
use  tax  procedures  covered  in  H.R.  2158 
I  also  was  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  as  a  witne.ss  before  Mr,  Willis' 
Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce,  and  I  am  now  happy 
to  see  the  results  of  their  long  explora- 
tion of  this  entire  complex  area  of  inter- 
state taxation. 

As  background  for  this  legislation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation  of  In- 
terstate Commerce,  with  the  advice  of  an 
outstanding  group  of  legal  scholars,  has 
conducted  a  truly  comprehensive  study 
of  inteistate  tax  problems  Ma.ior  aspects 
of  the  tax  structures  of  all  50  States  and 
several  hundred  local  governments  have 
been  carefully  scrutinized.  The  published 
findings  are  now  a  definitive  work  m  this 
field,  not  only  for  the  Congress  but  for 
all  students  of  local  and  St.ate  fiscal 
problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's in'.'estigation  has  been  both  intense 
and  impartial.  The  findings  clearly  dem- 
onstrate the  need  to  bring  some  order  to 
an  extremely  complex  situation  facing 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  business- 
nun  throughout  the  Nation.  My  own  per- 
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sonal  correspondence  from  business  firms 
backs  up  these  findings  conclusively. 

Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  tax  complexi- 
ties confronting  the  interstate  business- 
man can  be  gained  from  the  simple  fact 
that  a  set  of  State  tax  laws  along  with 
1  emulations  and  suppkmentai-y  material, 
as  published  by  a  major  Ux  .service,  is 
some  80  volumes  thick  and  22  feet  in 
height.  Add  on  the  potential  problems 
involved  in  dealing  with  literally  thou- 
sands of  local  juri.sdictions  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  present  situation 
has  been  described  as  calling  upon  the 
taxpayer  to  comply  witli  the  uncom- 
pliable,  and  the  tax  administrator  to  en- 
force the  unenforceable. 

At  the  time  that  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted its  study,  there  were  some  120.000 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies en'::aged  in  interstate  commerce 
in  the  United  States.  Ob\  ioa.sly  this  num- 
ber is  much  Iriiicr  today.  About  half  of 
these  companies  have  fewer  than  20  em- 
ployees, a  substantial  number  have  fewer 
than  10  employees,  and  a  signiacant  mi- 
nority have  fewer  than  five  employees. 
Yet  these  companies,  typically  market 
their  products  on  a  muitistate  basis,  and 
a  considerable  r.umber  of  even  the  small- 
est firms  face  the  tax  complexities  in- 
volved in  nationwide  marketing. 

H.R.  2158  provides  the  guidelines  and 
relief  from  onerous  complexities  that 
thousands  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
companies  need  to  continue  to  uxow 
and  penetrate  new  markets.  It  does  this 
without  substituting  Federal  administra- 
tion or  supervision,  and  with  minimal 
interference  with  State  taxing  discretion 
and  revenue. 

In  supporting  this  bill.  I  also  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  as  a  former  municipal 
official,  I  am  well  aware  of,  and  .sympa- 
thetic to.  the  pressing  financial  needs  of 
our  State  and  local  L'overnments.  My  own 
State  of  Connecticut  is  a  .sales  and  use- 
tax  State.  We  also  ha\e  a  tax  on  corpora- 
tion business  and  unincorporated  busi- 
ness. Connecticut  therefore,  has  a  strong 
interest  in  this  area  of  interstate  taxa- 
tion, as  do  all  States.  ^ 

But  I  also  recognize  that  Connecticut 
sliips  its  fine  products  to  every  other 
State  in  the  Union  and.  in  turn,  every 
day  we  receive  products  from  other 
States.  So  the  well-being  of  the  people 
I  represent  rests  upon  a  healthy  economy 
across  this  entire  Nation,  as  well  as 
within  my  district  and  State.  This  is 
true  for  all  parts  of  our  country. 

When  State  and  local  governments 
raise  artificial  barriers  that  interfere 
with  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  it  is 
not  only  the  people  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  who  suffer.  As  consumers  de- 
nied access  to  competitive  products  by 
those  barriers,  all  of  us  suffer.  In  the 
final  analysis.  State  and  local  ;-'Overn- 
ments  themselves  suffer  as  tax  barriers 
result  in  reprisals,  a  stagnating  economy, 
and  reduced  tax  revenues. 

H.R.  2158  offers  a  sensible  solution  to 
pressing  problems  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  clearly  an  area  of  congres- 
sional responsibility.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  measure  in  the  long  run  can  only 
help  local  tax  revenues  by  encouraging 
development  of  industry'  in  every  State. 
I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.   Mr.    Chairman. 


H.R.  2158  would  be  a  bad  bill  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  therefore  will  vote  against 
it. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Richard  Nev- 
ins.  chaii-man  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  result  in  a  first- 
year  loss  of  revenue  to  our  State  of  about 
$12.5  million  through  tax  avoidance  and 
the  resulting  higher  cost  of  tax  admin- 
istration. This  lo.ss  could  be  exix^ct-ed  to 
increase  as  out-of-State  companies  took 
full  advantage  of  the  juri.sdictional  limi- 
tations impo..ed  by  H.R.  2158. 

The  bill  would  also  place  local  Ci.h- 
ioriiia  businesses  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage to  their  out-of-State  comix-lit ors. 
wlio  could  (mi)loy  as  many  full-time 
salesmen  rs  Ihey  v.  ished  to  .solicit  orders 
in  Ciilifornia  without  incurring  .sales  tax 
liability  or  beiaf;  required  to  collect  the 
California  use  tax. 

The  use  tax  could  be  iinposed  only  if 
the  uv.iTcr  c  1  llio  property  in  question 
liad  a  busine.-s  location  or  dwelling  place 
i.i  C:i!ifo,nif!,  or  regularly  made  deliv- 
eries to  liou.-eholds  in  the  St::te.  The  u.sc 
tax  would  no  longer  turn,  as  is  logical, 
on  actual  u.se  cf  the  i)ro)jerty:  for  tlie 
llr.st  limj  it  would  be  based  in.-tead  on 
the  .'Autus  of  the  seller  o.'  buyer. 

Our  entire  local  tax  program  wciild 
also  he  jco;  auUzed  by  a  provision  in  the 
Icffi.-lation  limiting  the  allocation  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  to  tlic  58  counties 
and  C99  cities  of  California.  Local  gov- 
crnm.nts  in  California  now  raise  about 
S375  million  a  year  through  State-ad- 
ministered sales  and  u.se  taxes,  and  re- 
duction of  these  revenues  would  be  a 
daiv.aaing  How  to  them. 

In  short,  the  Idll  appear.'  to  infringe 
rn  the  historic  right  of  State  and  local 
(-:ovcrnment,s  to  manage  their  own  fi.scal 
affairs  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution. As  a  Calif ornijfn.  I  cannot  .sup- 
port thts  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  small 
businesses  seeking  maikcts  beyond  their 
own  State  borders  must  grope  through 
a  den.se  thicket  of  taxes  that  has  grown 
up  so  rapidly  over  the  years  that  it  now 
engulfs  States,  coiuities,  cities,  and  towns 
throughout  the  coiuitiT- 

The  bill  v.e  are  now  considering — H.R. 
2158 — is  the  tool  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  State  Taxation  ha.=-  devel- 
oix-d  for  trimming  tliis  thicket  down  to 
manageable  dimensions. 

Aimed  at  simplifying  and  streamlining 
the  country's  State  tax  systems,  the  bill 
would  stimulate  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce among  the  States  and  the  growth 
of  busine.'-s  within  the  States.  The  need 
for  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  prcs.sing. 
Interstate  commerce  is  now  ensnarled  in 
a  tangle  of  tax  laws  imposed  by  the  50 
States  and  thousands  of  local  junsdic- 
tion.s — tax  laws  that  are  often  unwork- 
able, unenforceable  or  simply  unjust. 
H.R.  2158  would  make  order  out  of  this 
chaos.  And.  in  doing  so,  it  would  not 
jeopardize  the  States'  taxing  powers. 

Tlie  bill  does  not  call  for  the  repeal  of 
any  existing  tax,  nor  does  it  call  for  the 
imposition  of  any  new  tax.  No  change  in 
any  State  tax  rate  is  required  under  the 
bill's  provisions.  No  businesses  would  be 
immunized  from  St.ate  taxation.  No  busi- 
nesses would  be  made  vulnerable  to  tax- 
free  competition  from  outside  State 
borders. 


Wliat  H.R.  2158  would  do— and  what 
makes  the  bill  so  commendable— is  estab- 
lish a  new  .set  of  jurisdictional  rules  for 
the  imix)sition  of  State  taxes  on  small 
busines.ses  that  make  .sales  within  a 
State  without  maint.iinin.^  branch  offices 
there.  When  this  bill  becomes  law,  :.mall 
companies  •-clling  produq,ts  in  s'everal 
States  will  be  freed  from  a  morass  of 
laws  and  rtmilations  now  thwarting  in- 
terstate trade.  ' 

H.R.  21.'io  has  not  been  liastily  con- 
ciivtd.  Six  xcais  of  sedulous  and  con- 
.sriontious  ^tuf'y  have  led  lo  this  bill.  The 
Special  Sviboommiltee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce,  under  the  able 
leadeiT.hip  of  Ci'ni'rrssman  Eiiwin  E. 
WiLLi.^,  of  Louisiana,  has  been  excep- 
tionally thorough  in  examining  various 
drafts  of  the  bill.  Congir .ssman  Wjliis. 
aware  of  the  bill's  highly  controversial 
nature,  has  made  a  valiant  effort  to  ac- 
commodate all  reasonable  objections  to 
H.R.  2158. "Many  of  the  mn.st  strident  ob- 
jections stem  from  fears  that  the  bill 
I'li-ht  threaten  the  States'  sources  of 
lovenue.  Tliesc  fears,  I  ffcl,  are  yrouid- 
less.  Any  loss  in  State  rf  venue  would  he 
offset — indeccfjt  more  than'  offset — by 
gains  in  reyenue  from  new  bu.sincss  stim- 
ulated by  the  bill's  provisions.  By  rtstor- 
ing  free  trade  to  the  national  economy 
n;id  encouraging Vl^e  dcvcVipmrnt  uf  local 
industry  in  cvciy  Stale.  UM.  215r!  would 
spur  major  incrcascr  in  State  revmuo 
over  tlie  next  lew  years  r.lou".  M.ijor  iii- 
crea.ses  would  also  stem  Irtm  lit"  prcater-i 
case  of  tax  law  tnfoixoment  and  comi^Ji- 
ance  imdcr  the  uniform  .•^tnndnrd.s  called 
for  in  the  bill.  State  revenue,  in  any 
case,  could  not  possibly  drop  more  than 
a  tiny  fraction  of  I  jurcrnt  as  rn  ijrimr- 
diate  result  of  H  R.  2153.  ' 

Business  and  indi!slrial  leadei-s 
tl.roughoul  the  coiuitry,  Mr.  ChiMrn-an,  • 
have  pointed  out  that  this' bill  would 
clear  away  the  banier?  now  imped- 
ing interstate  commeice.  Letters  and 
tclet-'rams  I  have  received  from  bu.sinps.<-es 
in  Massachusetts'  Second  Congrcssioiial 
District — the  district  I  represent  here  in 
V/ashington — make  clear  the  business 
community's  \i'Jorous  tupport  for  H.R. 
2158.  Here  is  a  representative  sample  (tf 
these  letters  :;nd  tc-k-*rfins: 

N'niiTH  Wn,i'.r.»mM.  M.'-^s  , 

11  "11.  EOWARD  p.  BOLANP, 

Kayburn  Building, 
WasliinntMi.  D.C.: 

I  Iioiie?;tly  iK-pc  that  \ou  will  .uppwt  i^R- 
21.'i8  the  Interstate  Tax.iTion  Act  Th.mks 
'.ery  iiitich. 

C.    !..    Bl.AKR. 

J'rc.m  7it.  FjiciiiHy  Icr  Crcnm   Clj/k 

BosTr.v.  Mass  , 

May  IS.  19CX 
Hon.  Edw,\p.u  p.  Boi  a.nd. 
Wnaliington.  DC: 

UndersUind  th;it  HR.  21.i8  Iritcrst.ite  T.ix- 
.';tion  Act  .schpdulecl  for  Houi-e  \  ole  this  week. 
A.IM.  strongly  support-s  this  bill  because  it 
would  csUblish  long-needed  jurisdictional 
.siandurd.s,  tloiining  .suites'  authority  to  uix 
interst.ue  business  while  respecting  inde- 
pendence of  States  over  internal  policies.  This 
bin  wUl  be  purtlcularly  helpful  to  small  and 
medium-size  companies  in  Mas-'^.-irhusetts. 
Urge  your  lavorable  vote. 

Robert  A.  CuADBorRNE. 
£j-cciilii;c  Vice  President,  Associated  In- 
dustrics  of  Massacnusetts. 
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Eastmampton.  Mass., 

May  16.  1968. 
Hon    Edward  P   Boland, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wan/iington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  your  vote  in  favor  of 
H  R  2158.  Sincerely  feel  this  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  issues  affecting  industry  in 
the  present  Congress. 

J.  Hardy, 
United  Elastic  Corp. 

Greater  Chicopee 
Chamber  op  Commerce, 

March  27,  1968. 
Hon   Edward  P  Boland. 

//omc  o/  Rrprpsentatives.  ^ 

Rat/burn  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bolawd:  The  Greater 
Chlcopee  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  vitally 
interested  in  House  Bill  H  R.  2158.  referred 
to  as  the  Interstate  Taxation  Bill.  This  bill 
with  its  aim  of  providing  a  more  uniform 
interstate  Uixallon  procedure,  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  our  Chicopee  industrial 
business  community. 

Many  members  of  our  State  &  National 
Legislative  Committee,  who  do  business  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Yorfc,  realize  the  service  that  the  pas- 
siige  of  this  bill  will  provide.  They  refer  to 
tlie  present  system  as  Taxation  Without 
Representation"  and  feel  this  system  puts 
an  unnecessary-  burden  on  industry  looking 
for  a  national  market. 

We   would   appreciate   your   assistance,   on 
behalf  of  our  Chlcopee  businesses,  in  seeing 
that  this  bill   is  promptly  brought  up  for  a 
vote  and  passed 
Sincerely. 

Leo  MiNiATTY, 
Chairman.  State  and   National  tegis- 
lative  Committee. 

Smaller  Business  Association  op 
New  England.  Inc., 

Bo.'ston.  .Mass..  March  14,  1968. 
Hon.  Edw.\rd  P  Boland. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  Our  Associa- 
tion considers  H.R  2158.  TKe  Interstate  Tax- 
iition  Act.  ;is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  small  business  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Congress  in  the  last  few  years.  The  bill 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  is  awaiting  calendar  action,  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  unless  there  is 
more  expression  of  support  for  this  measure 
to  the  House  Leadership,  then  this  bill  will 
never  be  enacted. 

We  would  very  much  want  your  support  on 
this  important  legislation  and  ask  whether  or 
not  you  would  support  this  measure  when 
it  is  brought  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  vote? 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  reply 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  favor  H.R.  2158. 
Very  sincerely. 

Lewis  .\.  Shattxjck, 

Executive  Director. 

United   Service   Equipment   Co..   Inc., 

Palmer.  .Mass..  March  12,  1968. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland. 
House  o/  Representatives. 
\V  ishington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  H  R.  2158.  known  as  the  Interstate  Tax- 
ation Act.  cleared  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee a  year  ago  and  cleared  the  House 
RtUes  Committee  last  July,  but  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  brought  out  before  the  full 
House  for  debate  .ind  vote. 

You  have  in  your  constituency  a  multitude 
of  small  businesses,  such  as  ours,  who  would 
welcome  most  fervently  a  uniform  taxing 
standard  which  each  state  would  have  to 
follow  with  respect  to  out-of-state  companies 
doing  business  within  their  borders. 

May  I  thus  respectfully  urge  your  best  ef- 


forts  to  the  end  that  H.R.  21Fd  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  enactment. 
Yours  very  trrily, 

Steven  Scudder. 

Tampax.  Inc., 
Palmer,  Mass.,  March  11,  1968. 
Hon    Edward  P.  Boland, 
Houie  of  Represeritatives. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Boland:  As  a  Cor- 
poration involved  in  Interstate  commerce,  we 
are.  very  interested  in  the  proposed  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  H.R.  2158.  We  understand  this 
has  cleared  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  is  now 
awaiting  action  of  the  full  House. 

We   would   appreciate   any  effort   on    your 
part  to  bring  this  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.';e 
for  action 
Thank  you 

E.R.  Sprague, 
Vice  President. 

Russeli   iIarhinc.ton  Cutlery  Co.. 

Southbridgc.  .Mass.,  March  8.  1968. 
Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Dear  Representative  Boland:  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  interest  in  H  R.  2158 
the  Interstate  Taxation  .Act  which  cleared 
the   House  Rules  Committee  last  July. 

This  bill  would  bring  reason  and  stabiliza- 
tion to  a  situation  of  concern  to  small  com- 
panies selling  'country  wide  through  area 
salesmen  who  work  ovit  of  their  homes  rather 
than  through  company  established  area  of- 
fices. The  present  set  up  where  we  are  sub- 
ject to  49  other  state  taxes  as  though  we 
were  50  different  countries  is  a  tremendous 
burden  of  paper  work  and  expense. 

Ple.ise  do  what  you  can  to  expedite  this 
bill.  Any  effort,  on  your  part  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  me  and  all  the  other  manufacturers 
In  Southbrldge. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  D   Gallery. 

President. 

General  Fibre  Box  Co..  > 

Division  of  Longview  Fibre  Co.. 

Springfield.  Mass..  .April  11,  1967. 
Hon    Edw.\rd  P   Boland, 
Hou.'.e  a)  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bol.\nd:  Congressman  Edwin 
E.  Willis  .md  his  Special  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  has 
presented  bill  H.R.  2158  to  the  House  of 
Represent.'itives.  The  important  part  of  this 
bill  is  that  in  order  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
collect  sales  and  use  taxes  on  states  that 
require  it.  this  bill  will  require  a  company 
to  have  a  business  office,  a  warehouse  or  some 
other  definite  business  connection  in  that 
state. 

Anyone  doing  business  across  state  lines, 
and  what  business  does  not  do  so  these  days, 
will  be  adversely  affected  if  this  proposed 
legislation  is  not  passed.  The  cost  of  collect- 
ing these  taxes  in  other  states  would  be  pro- 
hibitive and  I  am  sure  would  cause  certain 
companies  to  ceas^  their/ operations. 

I  urge  your  tupport  for  passage  of  H.R. 
2158. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  A.  Robinson.  Vice  Pir.'iident-Sales. 

Optovac.  Inc.. 
North  Brookfield.  IJovs  .  March  24.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P   Boland. 
House  Olfice  Building. 
Wasiiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  Without  knowing  your  particu- 
lar vlew.s  on  the  mailer  I  am  writing  to  give 
my  viewpoint  in  favor  of  the  Willis  Bill  con- 
cerning the  state  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce (H.R.  21j8).  Mv  company  is  a  small 
company  in  North  Brookfield.  Massachusetts 
engaged  in  selling  optical  materials  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  abroad.  We  do  not  have 
sales  offices  otit.=ide  of  Massachusetts  but  do 


solicit  by  advertising  and  direct  mail.  With 
the  limited  clerical  help  and  legal  facilities 
of  a  small  company  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
burden  to  be  saddled  with  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  collect  sales  taxes  for  the  various 
states  which  so  require.  There  are  a  great 
many  procedures  and  regulations  which  bu.ii- 
nesses  must  necessarily  comply  with,  but  the 
collection  of  out  of  state  taxes  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  great  unnecessary  burden  which  i.s 
particularly  difficult  for  small  businesses. 

I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will 
try  to  see  if  you  can  favor  this  particular 
viewpoint  when  H.R.  2158  comes  up  Ijefore 
you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Optovac,  Inc  , 
Walter  A.  Hargreaves, 

President 

New  England  Metal  Cilvert  Co.. 

Palmer.  Mass..  March  24,  1967 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  active 
i,upport  leading  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
2158  which  lias  to  do  with  state  taxation  o! 
interstate  commerce.  Too  long  liave  busi- 
nesses such  as  ours  who  are  interstate  mu- 
teriid  suppliers  been  plagued  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reporting  to  various  states  with  re- 
spect to  business  done  and  particularly  being 
involved  in  the  responsibility  for  state  sales 
taxes,  which  almost  invariably  are  handled 
differently  in  different  states. 

I  believe  that  H.R  2158  is  a  f^ur  bill  an  1 
approaches  this  overall  subject  in  an  cquitii- 
ble  manner.  Hopefully  you  will  see  fit  to 
work  for  its  passage. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Everett  D.  Landen 

July  6,  1967 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  I  wish  to  c.ii; 
yotir  attention  to  the  proposed  Interstate 
Taxation  Pact  HR2158  also  known  as  the 
Willis  Bill.  We  seek  your  favorable  action  on 
this  legislation. 

We  firmly  believe  that  action  to  the  con- 
trary would  cause  severe  and  unjtist  economic 
hardships  on  our  friends  in  the  mall  order 
business. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely,  . 

Gordon  D.  Shinners 


United  .States  Envelope. 
Springfield.  Mass..  April  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Boland:  I  am  writing 
to  express  the  support  of  this  company  for 
the  proposed  Interstate  Taxation  Act.  H.R 
2158. 

Tills  company  does  a  considerable  amount 
of  business,  as  you  know,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  we  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly diffictilt  to  do  business  in  .some  of  the 
states,  due  to  the  wide  variety  of  tax  laws 
that  we  are  forced  to  comply  wtih.  We  nre 
forced  to  collect  sales  tax.  for  example.  In 
many  states,  even  though  we  do  not  have  a 
place  of  business  or  any  Inventory  v/lthln 
the  state.  We  are  niost  interested  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill  because  it  would  simplify 
for  us  considerably  tlie  administrative  wcTk 
that  we  have  to  do.  In  many  instances,  it 
costs  us  more  to  collect  the  tax  and  prepare 
the  return  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  that 
we  must  remit  to  the  taxing  authorities. 

I    would    appreicate    knowing    what    your 
stand  happens  to  be  on  this  particular  bill 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stanton  F.  Benson, 

Treasurer. 
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Hyde  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Southbridge.  Mass..  February  16.  1967. 
Re:    H.R.    2158    Interstate    Taxation    Act. 
Hon.  Edward  P   Boland, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  The  al>ove 
bill  has  l)een  introduced  by  Congressman 
Edwin  E.  Willis  to  free  businesses  of  paying 
or  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  or  income 
taxes  to  states  in  which  they  maintain  no 
place  of  business  or  have  no  lull  time  em- 
ployees. 

Our  company  has  headquarters  in  South- 
bridge.  Ma.ssachusetts,  which  is  in  your  new 
district.  We  sell  our  products  to  all  of  the 
fifty  states  as  well  as  other  countries. 

You   can   appreciate  what   a   nuisance   this 
can  be  and  if  it  goes  It  will  cause  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary work  and  trouble    I  ijope  that  you 
will  favor  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hyde  Manufacturing  Co.. 

R.  U.  Glemence.  President. 

Ba.sically  thi.s  bill  would  help  .small 
businesses  throughout  the  Nation  in 
their  interstate  transactions.  It  would 
provide  in  the  area  of  taxation  of  goods 
from  out-of-state  suppliei-s  a  .i;rratly 
needed  measure  of  uniformity,  simplic- 
ity, certainty,  and  fairness.  Busine.s.smen 
would  have  firm  guidelines  that  they 
could  rely  upon  in  computing  their  tax 
liabilities.  They  would  be  a.ssured  that 
they  are  being  treated  fairly  and  that 
their  competitors  are  not  leceiving  any 
benefits  they  do  not  shaie  in.  Adminis- 
tration would  be  greatly  simplified— a 
great  boon  not  only  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman, but  to  State  tax  collectors, 
auditors,  and  others. 

For  each  of  the  State  taxes  under  con- 
sideration a  uniform  .jurisdictional  rule 
is  set  forth  in  this  bill,  toaether  with 
uniform  rules  for  attributing  the  tax 
base.  Through  such  an  apjiroach  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  compliance  prob- 
lems of  companies  doing  interstate  busi- 
ness can  l>e  confidently  expected. 

This  bill  marks  a  distinct  step  forward 
toward  a  more  rational  and  ifficient  .sys- 
tem of  State  taxation,  and  toward  gen- 
uine fair  play  in  taxation  for  .small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  Nation. 

I  urge  the  swift  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  2158. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  and  advocators 
of  interstate  taxation  legislation.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  this  House  will 
speedily  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  measure.  H.R.  2158.  designed  to 
bring  a  real  measure  of  good  sense  and 
good  order  into  the  presently  tangled 
and  confused  economic  area  and  rami- 
fications of  State  taxes  imposed  on  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  together  with  the 
designated  subcommittee  of  the  distin- 
iTuished  Member  from  Louisiana  and  his 
dedicated  associates,  has  devoted  more 
than  6  years  to  a  comprehensive  study, 
by  both  majority  and  minority  members, 
of  the  existing  confusion  surrounding 
interstate  tax  problems. 

The  study  clearly  revealed  that  the 
IM-esent  system  is  chaotic,  completely  un- 
workable, almost  impossible  of  compli- 
ance, defiant  of  enforcement,  and  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce among  all  of  the  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  before  us  is 
to  carry  out  the  special  duty  of  the  Con- 


gress to  keep  the  ijaths  of  interstate 
commerce  free  and  clear  and  grant  rea- 
sonable protection  and  guidance  to  busi- 
ness enterpri.se  from  the  burdening 
haras-sments  of  conflicting  and  chaotic 
multiple-State  taxation. 

It  is  by  no  means  pretended  here  that 
this  bill  is  perfect  in  every  detail  or  that 
it  will  cure  every  ill  of  interstat||  taxa- 
tion. But  it  is  a  wholesome,  forward  step 
in  the  right  direction:  it  has  ureal  bi- 
partisan supix)rt  in  the  Congress  and  it 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  gi-rat  major- 
ity of  business  and  tax  authorities  and 
a.s-sociations  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  unquestionablv  in  the  great  pub- 
lic interest  and,  as  a  pioneering  effort, 
in  a  challenging  field,  .sub.ject  to  further 
impovement  wlienever  cxiJerience  may 
demonstrate  the  need.  I  hope  this  Hou.se 
will  resoundingly  approve  it  now  without 
extended  delay. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Ml-.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  fuither  lequests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tliere  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  lor  lime,  the  Clci'k  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llouiC 
of  Representatives  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Interstate  Taxation 
Acf. 
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TIT1,E   1— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 
Sec.  101.  Uniform  Jurisdictional  Standard. 
'No   SUite   or   political   .subdivision   thereof 
shall  have  power 

(1)  lo  impose  a  net  Income  Uix  or  capital 
stock  lax  on  a  corporation  other  than  an  I'X- 
cluded  corporation  unli'.-is  the  corporation 
has  a  business  location  in  the  Stale  (luring 
the  taxable  >ear; 

(2)  lo  retiuire  a  person  ui  collect  a  .sales 
or  use  lax  wlll^ respect  i<i  a  .sale  of  tangible 
personal  i)ro|)erly  unless  the  jH'r.son  has  a 
business  location  in  the  .state  or  regularly 
makes  household  deliveries  in  the  .State;  or 

(3  I  to  impose  a  gross  receipts  tax  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  properly 
unle.ss  the  seller  has  .a  business  hxallon  In 
the  Stiite. 

A  .State  or  jiolitical  sulxiivlslon  >rhall  have 
power  u->  impose  a  corporate  net  income  or 
capit;\l  stock  tax,  or  a  gross  receipts  lax  with 
respect  lo  a  sale  of  tangible  personal  jirop- 
crty,  or  lo  require  seller  collection  of  n  ,saU's 
or  use  tax  with  respect  lo  a  .sale  of  l:ingllile 
personal  properly,  if  ft  is  not  denied  jjower 
to  do  so  under  the  pr<>ceding  .■^ent^nce. 

TITLE     II— MAXIMUM     PERCENTAGE     OP 

INCOME    OR    CAPITAL     ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO  TAXING  JURISDICTION 
Sec  201.  Optional  Two-Factor  Fohmula. 

A  .State  or  a  political  subdivision,  thereof 
may  not  Impose  on  a  corporation  with  a 
ijuslne.ss  location  in  more  than  one  State, 
other  than  an  excluded  corporation,  a  net 
income  tax  (or  capital  st<x:k  Uixi.  measured 
by  an  amount  of  net  income  lor  capital  i  in 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  uiulti- 
plying  the  corporation's  base  by  an  appor- 
tionment fraction  which  Is  the  average  ol  th(f 
corporation's  property  factor  laid  the  corpo- 
ration's payroll  lactor  lor  the  Suite  for  the 
taxable  year.  For  this  i)urpos^  the  ba.se  to 
which  the  apportionment  fraction  is  applied 
shall  be  the  corporation's  entire  taxable  in- 
come as  determined  under  .Slate  law  for 
that  livxable  year  (or  its  entire  capital  as 
determined  under  State  law  for  the  valua- 
tion date  at  or  after  the  close  of  that  taxable 
year). 
Sec.  202.  Property  Factor. 

lal  In  General. — A  corporation's  property 
factor  for  any  Stale  is  a  traction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  average  value  of  the 
corporation's  property  located  In  that  State 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  average 
value  of  all  of  the  corporation'F  property 
located  in  any  Stale. 

(b)  Property  Inchjdfd.-  Tlie  corpora- 
lion's  property  factor  .'ihall  include  all  the 
real  and  t-ingible  personal  property  which  is 
owned  by  or  leased  to  the  corporation  during 
the  lixable  year,  except — 

( 1 1  property  which  is  included  in  inven- 
tory. 

(2  I  property  which  has  been  i)ermanently 
retired  from  use.  and 

(3  I  tangible  personal  property  rented  out 
by  the  corporation  to  another  person  for  a 
term  of  one  year  or  more. 

(CI  Exclusion  of  Personalty  From  De- 
nominator.— "Bhe  denominator  of  the  cor- 
porations property  factor  for  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions  shall  not  include  the 
value  of  any  property  located  in  a  State  in 
which  the  corporation  h.as  no  business  lo- 
calinn. 

(d(  Standards  For.  V^aluinc  Property  in 
Property  Factor. — 
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(1)  Owned  phopertt. — Property  owned  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  Its  orig- 
inal cost. 

(2)  Lease  property— Property  leased  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  eight  times 
the  gross  rents  payable  by  the  corporation 
during  the  taxable  year  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion from  subrentals. 

IP)  Averaging  of  Property  Values. — The 
avorage  value  of  the  corporation's  property 
Shan  be  determined  by  averaging  values  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  taxable 
year;  except  that  values  shall  be  averaged 
on  a  semi-annual  quarterly,  or  monthly  basis 
If  reasonably  required  m  reflect  properly  the 
location  of  the  corporation's  property  during 
the  taxable  year. 
Sec.  203.  Payroll  P.^croR. 

(a)  In  General. — A  corporation's  payroll 
factor  for  any  Stale  is  a  fraction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  corpor:itlon  to  emplovees  located  in 
tliat  State  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration to  .ill  emplr.ycco  located  in  any 
Slate. 

(b)  Payroll^  Included. — The  corporation's 
payroll  f;lctor  shall  include  all  wages  paid  by 
the  corjjoration  dtirlrlg  the  taxable  year  to 
its  employees,  except  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  factor  any  Tmount  of  wr.ges 
paid  to  a  retired  employee. 

Id  Employees  Not  Located  in  Any 
Spate.-  If  an  employee  ;s  not  located  :n  any 
Stale,  the  wages  paid  to  that  employee  shall 
not  be  included  in  either  the  numerator  or 
the  denominator  of  ihe  corporation's  p.i\Toll 
factor  fir    inv  Stare  or  political  subciivlsion. 

(d)  Definition  op  Wages. — The  term 
"wages'  means  wages  as  defined  for  purposes 
of  Federal  income  tax  withholding  in  section 
3401 1  a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  but  without  regard  to  pnragrtiph  i2( 
thereof. 

Sec.  204.  Zero  Dkxominators. 

If  the  deni:minator  of  either  t'lo  property 
factor  or  the  pavroii  lactor  is  zero,  then  the 
other  factor  shall  be  ti-ed  as  t.'ie  ;ipportion- 
ment  fraction  lor  eiicn  State  and  political 
subdivision.  If  the  dcftominatcr.s  of  both  the 
property  factcr  and  the  p-.r.ToU  factor  are 
zero,  then  th»  apportionment  fraction  for 
the  State  wheie  the  corporation  has  its  busl- 
ness  location  shall  be  100  pTcent. 

Sec.  205.  C.'.pttal  .•Vccount  T.vxfs  onI Domes- 
tic Corpor.\tion3.  ' 

The  Stiite  in  which  a  corpor..iicji  Is  in- 
corporated may  impose  a  capital  .iccotint  tax 
on  that  corporation  without  division  of 
capital,  notwithstanding  the  jurisdictional 
stiindard  .^.nd  limitation  on  attributicin  otlier- 
wlse  imposecl  by  th.s  Act.  !• 

Sec.  20G.    Local  Taxes. 

The  maxim-.:m  f>erccntage  of  net'  income 
(Of  capital)  of  u  corporation  attributable  to 
a  political  subdivision  for  tax  purposes  shall 
be  deter.miuoa  uuu"r  this  title  in  the  s.nme 
manner  as  t'acugh  the  !>oliiic:;l  stibdivision 
were  a  Sfcac;  except  that  the  denominator? 
of  the  corporation's  property  factor  and  pay- 
roll factor  shall  be  the  denominators  ap- 
plicable to  all  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. For  this  purpose  the  numerators  of  the 
corporation's  property  factor  and  payroll  fac- 
tor shall  be  deiermlned  by  treating  every 
ro!'?rence  to  locution  :n  a  State,  except  the 
r-ferences  in  sections  202(C)  and  203(5).  ^  * 
reference  to  location  in  the  polilicvi  sub- 
division. 

title  III — sales  and  vse  taxes 
Sec  301.  Reduction  of  Multiple  Ta.x.'.tion. 
I  a)  Location  op  Sales.— A  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  thereof  may  impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or  use 
t.ix  with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  only  if  the  destination 
of  the  sale 


( 1 )  In  that  State,  or 

(2)  In  a  State  or  jwlltlcal  subdivision  for 
which  the  tax  Is  required  to  be  collected. 

(b)  iMPOsmoN  or  Use  Tax. — A  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  not  Impyose 
a  use  tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  of  a  person  without  a  business  loca- 
tion in  the  State  or  an  individual  without 
a  dwelling  place  in  the  State;  but  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  affect  the  jxiwer  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  to  impose  a 
use  tax  If  the  destination  of  the  sale  is  in 
the  .State  and  the  .seller  has  a  btisiness  loca- 
tion in  the  State  or  regularly  makes  house- 
hold deliveries  in  the  State. 

(c)  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  impo.<MXl  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
paid  by  the  t'lxpaycr  with  respect  to  the 
property  on  account  of  liability  to  another 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  Refund. — A  person  who  pays  a  tise 
tax  .mposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  enlltlfd  to  a  refund  from 
tlie  Stale  or  political  subdivision  thereof  im- 
posing the  t.ax.  up  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
so  p.tid,  for  any  sales  or  uf.e  Uix  subsequently 
paid  to  the  peller  witii  respect  to  the  projjerty 
oil  account  of  liabilitv  to  another  State  or 
p-ilitical  subdivision  thereof. 

(PI   Motor  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fuels. — 

il)  VtiiictES. — Nothing  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  alTect  the  power  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  tta  impose  or 
require  the  collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
Willi  re.=ipect  to  motor  vehicles  that  are  reg- 
iE'e'ed  in  the  State. 

.2)    Fuels. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
;Uiect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
cliv:tion   thereof    to    impose   or   require    the 
collection  of  a  tales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  motor  fuels  consumed  In  the  State. 
Sf.c.  :^02.  Exemption  for  IIou.^iehold  Good.s. 
Including  Motor  Vehicies.  in 
THE   Case  of  Persons  Who  Es- 
tablish Residence. 

No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  impose  a  sales  tax.  use  tax.  or  other  non- 
recurring tax  measured  by  cost  or  value  v.'ith 
re.'pect  to  hoiuehold  goods,  including  motor 
veliicles,  brought  into  the  State  by  a  person 
who  establishes  residence  in  that  State  It 
the  goods  were  acquired  by  that  person  thirty 
days  or  more  before  he  establishes  such 
residence. 

Sec.  303.  Tr.E.^TMENT  of  Freight  Ch.«gzs 
With  Respect  to  Interstate 
Sales. 

Wi.erc  ihe  freight  charges  or  other  t-iiarges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property 
to  the  purchaser  Incidental  to  an  interstate 
sale  ure  not  included  in  the  price  but  are 
scpitrately  stated  by  the  seller,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  Include  such 
charges  in  the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of 
t!ie  properly. 

.Stc  304.  Liabilities  of  Sellers  on  Sales  to 
Business  Buyers. 

No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
tO;  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  purchaser  of  such  property 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller— 

( 1 )  a  rf gistratlon  number  or  otlier  form  of 
identification  indicating  tliat  the  purchaser 
is  registered  with  the  Jurisdiction  imposing 
the  tax  to  collect  or  pay  a  sales  or  use  tax 
imposed  by   that  Jurisdiction,  or 

<2)    a  certificate  or  other  written  form  of 
evidence  indicating  the  basis  for  exemption 
or  tiie  reason  the  seller  is  not  required  to  pay 
or  coUeqt  the  tax. 
Sec.  305.  Local  Sales  Taxes. 

No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  classify  In- 
terstate sales  for  sales  tax  accounting  pur- 
poses according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 


State  In  any  manner  other  than  to  account 
for  Interstate  sales  with  destinations  in  po- 
litical subdivisions  in  which  the  seller  has  a 
business  location  or  regularly  makes  house- 
hold deliveries.  Where  in  all  geographic  areas 
of  a  State  sales  taxes  are  Imposed  at  the 
same  rate  on  the  same  transactions,  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  State,  and  are  otherwise 
applied  uniformly  so  that  a  seller  is  not  re- 
quired to  classify  interstate  sales  accordln ; 
to  geographic  areas  of  the  State  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever,  such  sales  taxes  whether  im- 
posed by  the  State  or  by  political  subdivi- 
sions shall  be  treated  as  State  taxes  for  p-.ir- 
poses  of  this  Act. 

TITLE     IV— EVALUATION     OF     .STATK 
PROGRESS 
Stc.  401 .  Congressional  CoMMrrxEES. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committer 
on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate,  act- 
ing separately  or  Jointly,  or  both,  or  any  dulv 
authorized  subcomniittee  thereof,  shall  for 
four  years  following  the  enactment  of  thii 
Act  evaluate  the  progress  which  the  severnl 
States  and  their  ixjlitlcal  subdivisions  arf 
making  in  resolving  the  problems  arisinj 
from  State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
and  if,  after  four  years  from  the  enactment 
of  this  .^ct,  the  States  and  their  iwlitlci! 
subdlviiions  have  not  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  resolving  any  such  problem,  shall  pre- 
pose  such  measures  as  are  determined  to  b" 
in  the  national  interest. 

TITLE     V — definitions     AND    'MISCELLANEOUS 
I'ROVISIONS 

Part  A— Definitions 
Sec.  501.  Net  Income  Tax. 

A  "net  income  tax"  is  a  tax  which  is  im- 
posed on  or  measured  by  net  income,  includ- 
ing any  tax  which  is  imposed  on  or  ine.is- 
urod  by  .an  amount  arrived  at  by  deductinit 
from  gross  Income  expenses  one  or  more 
forms  of  which  are  not  specifically  and  di- 
rectly related  to  particular  transactions. 
Sec.  502.  Capital  Stock  T.>.x;  Capital  Ac- 
count Tax. 

(a)  Capital  Stock  Tax. — A  "capital  stock 
tax"  is  any  tax  measured  in  any  way  by  tiie 
capital  of  a  corporation  considered  in  its 
entirety. 

(b)  Capital  Account  Tax. — A  "capital  ac- 
count tax"  is  any  capital  stock  tax  meas- 
ured by  number  of  shares,  par  or  nominal 
value  of  shares,  pnid-in  capital,  or  the  like, 
not  including  any  tax  the  measure  of  ■.vhlc:: 
includes  .my  element  of  earned  surplus. 
Sec.  503.  Sales  Tax. 

A  ".sales  tax"  is  any  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  retail  sales,  and  measured  by  the 
sales  price  of  goods  or  services  sold,  which  is 
required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  sefxirately 
from  the  ■'-ales  price  by  the  seller,  or  which 
is  customarily  stated  separately  from  the  sales 
price. 
Sec.  504.  Use  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  is  any  nonrecurring  tax,  other 
than  a  sales  tnx,  which  is  Imposed  on  or 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  power  over  tangible  personal 
property  incident  to  the  ownership  of  that 
property  or  the  leasing  of  that  property  from 
another,  including  any  consumption,  keeping, 
retention,  or  other  use  of  tangible  personal 
property. 
Sec.  505.  Gross  Receipts  Tax. 

A  "gross  receipts  tax"  is  any  tax,  other  than 
a  sales  tax,  which  is  imposed  on  or  measured 
by  the  gross  volume  of  business,  in  terms  of 
gross  receipts  or  in  other  terms,  and  in  the 
determinatioo.  of  which  no  deduction  is 
allowed  which  wo'ald  constitute  the  tax  a  net 
income  tax. 
Sec.  506.  ExcLutiEO  Corporation, 

(a)  In  General. — An  "excluded  coi-pora- 
tion"  is  any  corporation — 


(1)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ordinary 
gross  Income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year— 

(Al  is  derived  from  regularly  carrying  on 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  business 
activities: 

(H  the  transportation  for  hire  of  property 
,T  passengers,  including  the  rendering  by 
Ihe  transporter  of  services  incidental  to  such 
iranaportation; 

(il)  the  furnishing  of— 

(I)  telephone  service  or  public  telegraph 
.service,  or 

(ID  other  communications  service  if  the 
i-orporatlon  is  substantially  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing   a    service    described    in    subdivision 

(I); 
(III)   the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  or 

water; 

(Iv)  the  issuing  of  insurance  or  annuity 
contracts  or  reinsurance:  or 

(v)  banking,  the  lending  of  money,  or  the 
extending  of  credit; 

(B)  is  received  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

(1)  dividends; 
(il)  Interest:  or 

(lii)  royalties  from  patents,  copyrights, 
trademarks,  or  other  intangible  property  and 
mineral,  oil,  or  gas  royalties  (but  not  pay- 
ments of  the  type  described  in  section  543 
(a)(5)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954);  or 

(C)  consists  of  ordinary  gross  income  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  and  other  ordi- 
nary gross  income  described  in  sjubparagraph 

(B)"; 

(2)  which  is  a  "personal  holding  com- 
pany" as  dehned  in  section  542  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  a  "foreign 
personal  holding  company"  as  dehned  in 
section  552  of  such  Code;   or 

(3)  which  has  an  average  annual  income 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Ordinary  Gross  Income.— The  term 
"ordinary  gross  income"  means  gross  income 
as  determined  for  the  taxable  year  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except  that  there 
shall  be  excluded  therefrom — 

(1)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  capital  assets,  and 

(2)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  in  section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  holding  period ) . 

(c)  Average  Annual  Income. — A  corpora- 
tion's "average  raanual  income"  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  tin  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "computation  year  )  shall 
be  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  The  period  to  be  used  in  making  the 
tietermination  (in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  "averaging  period")  shall  first  lie 
established.  Such  period  shall  consist  of  the 
5  consecutive  taxable  years  ep.ding  with  the 
close  of  the  computation  year;  except  that 
if  the  corporation  was  not  required  to  file  a 
Federal  income  tax  return  for  5  consecutive 
taxable  vears  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
computation  vear,  its  averaging  period  shall 
consist  of  the  1  or  more  consecutive  taxable 
years,  ending  with  the  close  of  that  year, 
for  which  it  was  required  to  file  such  a 
return.    >>^ 

(2)  (A)  THfev amount  of  the  corporation's 
Federal  taxabl\  income  for  each  of  the  tax- 
able years  in  itXaveraging  period  shall  then 
Ije  determined.  %uch  amount  for  any  year 
shall  be  the  corporation's  taxable  income 
for  such  year  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  net  operating  loss  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  .after  the  computation 
year ) ,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraplis   (B)    and   (C). 

(B)  If  for  any  portion  of  its  averaging 
period  the  corporation's  income  was  included 
in  a  consolidated  return  filed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  corpora- 
tion's Federal  taxable  income  for  that  por- 


tion of  such  pirii^ti  t,li.iil  iio  luiuiuicitd  ij  be 
the  total  consolidated  Federal  taxable  in- 
come included  in  such  return  (and  the  cor- 
poration's Federal  taxable  income  for  any 
portions  of  its  averaging  period  to  which  this 
subparagraph  does  not  apply  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  other  provisions  uf  this 
paragraph  :is  though  the  corporation  had 
no  income  for  any  portion  of  such  period  to 
which  this  subparagraph  applies). 

(Ci  If  any  taxable  year  in  the  corpora- 
tion's a\eraginc5  period  is  a  period  of  less 
than  12  calendar  months  (and  ius  taxable 
income  for  such  year  is  not  othcrwi.se  an- 
nual.zed  lor  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954),  the  corporation's  Federal 
taxable  income  for  such  taxable  year  shall 
be  placed  on  an  annual  basis  for  i)urposes  of 
this  subsection  by  multiplying  such  income 
by  12  and  divldlne  the  result  by  the  nimiber 
ol  months  in  such  year. 

(  i  )  The  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  taxable  years  in  ilie  cor- 
poration's averaging  perlotl  shall  he  .iddcd 
together,  and  the  total  shall  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  such  years,  riie  resulting  sum 
is  tlie  corporation's  average  annual  income 
with  respect  to  the  computation  year,  unless 
l>aragraph    (4)    applies. 

(4)  (A)  If  the  corporation  is  affiliated  at 
any  time  during  the  computation  year  with 
one  or  more  other  corporations,  its  .iverage 
annual  income  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion year  shall  l3e  the  total  of  its  own  aver- 
age annual  income  and  the  average  a.niual 
income  of  each  of  the  corporations  w'th 
which  It  is  so  affiliated,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  (with  respect  to  such  year) 
subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
grnph. 

(B)  If  two  or  more  of  the  corporations 
to  which  .subparagraph  (A)  applies  with  re- 
spect to  any  computation  year  included  their 
income  in  the  sam'c  consolidated  rettirn  filed 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  any  portion  of  the  applicable  averaging 
period,  the  total  consolidated  Federal  taxable 
income  included  in  such  return  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  their  aggregate  Federal  taxable 
income  for  that  i)ortion  of  such  period  for 
purpose  of  subparagraph  (A),  and  paragraph 
(2)(B)  shall  be  disregarded  to  the  extent 
that  its  application  would  result  in  a  larger 
ngi^regate  Federal  taxable  income. 

Id)  .Affiliated  Corporations. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (o,  two  or  more  cor- 
porations are  "afiiliated"  if  they  are  members 
(/f  the  same  group  comprised  of  one  or  more 
corporate  members  connected  through  stock 
ownership  with  a  common  o^Tier.  which  may 
be  cither  corporate  or  noncorporate,  in  the 
following  manner: 

( 1 )  more  than  .SO  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  member  other  than  the  com- 
mon owner  is  owned  directly  ijy  one  or  more 
of  the  other  members;   and 

(2)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  at  least  one  of  the  members  other 
than  the  common  owner  is  owned  directly 
by  the  common  owner. 

The  fact  that  a  corporation  is  an  "excluded 
corporation"  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
in  determining  whether  two  or  more  other 
corpor.ations  .are  "nffillated". 
Sec.  507.  Sale;  Sales  Price. 

The   terms   "sale"   and  "sales  price"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  leases  and  rental  pay- 
ments under  leases. 
Sec  508.  Interstate  Sale. 

.\n  "intersUtte  sale"  is  a  sale  with  either 
its  origin  or  its  destination  in  a  State,  but 
not  both  in  the  same  State. 
Sec  509.  Origin. 

The  origin  of  a  sale  is — 

( 1)  in  the  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
wloich  the  seller  owns  or  leases  premises  at 
which  the  property  was  last  located  prior 
to  delivery  or  shii)ment  of  the  property  by 
the  seller  to  the  purchaser  or  to  a  designee 
of  the  purciiaser,  or 


i2(  if  the  property  was  never  located  at 
premises  owned  or  leased  by  the  Keller,  in 
the  State  or  political  subdi-vlslon  In  which 
a  business  location  of  the  seller  is  located 
and  in  or  irom  which  Ihc  sale  was  chielly 
negotiated. 

8EC.    510.    I3FSTINATION. 

The  destination  of  a  sale  is  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  where  the  property 
Is  delivered  or  sliipped  to  the  purchaser, 
regardless  of  tlie  f.o.l).  iKJlnt  or  other  con- 
dition.s  of  the  sale. 
SEC    511     liusiNFss  Location. 

(a)  CiKNFRAL  RULE. — A  i)erson  shall  be 
considered  to  have  a  Ijusiness  location  within 
a  State  only  if  that  person — 

( 1 )  owns  or  leai*s  real  property  within 
the  State,  or 

( 2 1  lias  one  or  more  employees  located 
In  the  State. 

(b)  Exception. — If  a  corporation's  only 
activities  within  a  State  consists  of  the 
maintenance  of  an  office  for  gathering  news 
the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  a  l)usines?  location  in  that  State  for 
purposes  nX  paragraph  (1)  of  .section  101. 
to  own  or  lea.sc  real  property  within  that 
State  for  inirposps  of  section  202.  or  to  have 
an  employee  located  in  the  State  lor  pur- 
poses of   section   'JOS. 

(c)  Business  Locatii*ik  in  Spfuial  Cases.— 
If  a  person  docs  not  owi?^or  lease  real  jirop- 
erty  within  any  Stale  or  have  an  employee 
located  in  any  .State  (or  in  a  case  described 
in  the  last  sentence  of  section  204).  that 
person  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  busi- 
ness location  only — 

(1)  in  the  State  in  which  the  principal 
jilace  from  which  its  trade  or  business  is 
conducted  is  located,  or 

(2)  If  the  principal  place  from  which  its 
trade  or  business  is  conducted  is  iiot  located 
In  any  State,  in  the  State*t)f  its  legal  domi- 
cile. 

Sec.  512.  Location  of  Property. 

la)  general  Rule.— Elxcept  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  if  It  is 
phvslcally  present  in  that  State, 

(b)  Rented-Out  Personalty— Persoti.-il 
property  which  is  rented  out  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  another  person  shall  be  considered 
to  1)C  located  in  a  State  if  the  host  base  of 
operations  at  or  from  which  the  property  was 
delivered  to  a  lessee  in  that  .St;ite.  If  there 
is  no  base  of  operations  in  any  State  at 
which  the  corporation  regularly  maintains 
property  of  the  s.ame  general  kind  lor  rental 
purposes,  .such  personal  property  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  located  in  any  .State. 

'»(C)  .Moving  Property  Which  Is  Not  Rent- 
ed Out. — Personal  properly  which  is  not 
rented  out  and  which  is  characteristically 
moving  property,  such  as  motor  vehicles. 
rolling  stock,  aircraft,  vessels,  mobile  equip- 
ment, and  the  like,  shall  be  considered  lo  be 
located  in  a  State  if — 

(J)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  local- 
ized   in    that   State,    or 

(2)  the  operation  of  the  property  is  hot 
localized  in  any  Slate  but  the  principal  base 
of  operations  from  which  the  property  Is 
regularly  sent  out  is  in  that  State. 
If  the  operation  of  the  property  is  not  local- 
ized in  any  State  and  there  is  no  principal 
base  of  operations  in  any  State  from  which 
the  property  is  regularly  sent  out  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  considered  to  be  located  in 
any  State. 

(d )  Meaning  of  Terms. — 
(1)  L(jcalization  of  operation. — The  op- 
eration of  property  shall  be  considered  lo 
be  localized  in  a  Slate  if  during  the  taxable 
year  It  is  operated  entirely  within  that  State, 
or  it  is  operated  both  within  and  without 
that  Slate  but  the  operation  without  the 
State  is — 

(A)  occasional,  or 

(B)  incidental   to   its   use   in   the   trans- 
portation   of    property    or    passengers    from 
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points  'within  the  State  to  other  points 
within  the  State,  or 

(C)  Incidental  to  Its  use  In  the  produc- 
tion. con«tructlon.  or  maintenance  of  other 
property   located    within    the   State. 

(2)  Base  of  operations. — The  term  ^"bas* 
of  op^eratlons".  with  respect  to  a  corpora- 
tion's rented-out  property  or  moving  prop- 
erty which  is  not  rented  out,  means  the 
premises  at  which  any  such  property  is  reg- 
ularly maintained  by  the  corporation  when — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  rented-out  property, 
It  Is  not  In  the  possession  of  a  lessee,  or 

<B)  In  the  case  of  moving  property  which 
U  not  rented  out.  It  Is  not  in  operation, 
regardless  of  whether  such  premises  are 
maintained  by  the  corporation  or  by  some 
other  person;  except  that  If  the  premises 
a.-e  maintained  by  an  employee  of  the  cor- 
pfjratloh  primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  they 
shall  nc%  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base 
of  operations. 
Sec.  513.  Location  op  Employee. 

(a)  Geneh.^l  P^Te. — An  employee  shall  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  a  State  U — 

( 1 )  the  employee's  service  Is  localized  in 
that  State,  or 

(2)  the  employee's  service  is  not  localized 
In  any  State  but  some  of  the  service  Is  per- 
formed ill  that  State  and  the  employee's 
base  of  opei'atlons  Is  in  that  State. 

(b)  Localization  of  Employee'.:;  Sbrvice. — 
Service  of  any  employee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  localized  in  a  State  if — 

(1)  the  service  is  performed  entirely  witliln 
that  State,  or 

(2)  the  sbrvice  is  performed  both,  within 
and  without  that  State,  but  the  service  per- 
formed without  the  State  is  incidentii  to 
service  performed  within  the  State. 

(C)  Employee's  Base  op  OPEB.^TioNS.^The 
term  "base  of  operations ',  with  respect  to  an 
employee,  means  a  single  place  of  business 
with  a  permanent  location  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  employer  and  from  which  the 
employee  regularly  commences  his  activities 
and  to  which  he  regularly  returns  In  order 
to  perform  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  his  trade  or  profession. 

(d|     CONTINtTATION    OF    MINIMUM    JtTRISDIC- 

TioN.u-  STANDARD. — An  employee  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  if  his 
only  business  activities  within  such  State  on 
behalf  of  his  employer  are  either  or  both  of 
the  following: 

( 1 )  The  solicitation  of  orders,  for  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property,  which  are  sent 
outside  the  State  for  approval  or  rejection 
and  (if  approved*  are  filled  by  shipment  or 
delivery  from  a  point  outside  the  State. 

(2)  "The  solicitation  of  orders  In  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer of  his  enjployer.  if  orders  by  such 
customer  to  such  employer  to  enable  such 
customer  to  fill  orders  resulting  from  such 
solicitation  are  orders  described  In  para- 
graph (1). 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  business  activities  carried  on  by  one  or 
more  employees  within  a  State  if  the  em- 
ployer (Without  regard  to  those  employees) 
has  a  business  location  In  such  State. 

(e)  Employees  of  Cont!i.\ctors  and  Ex- 
TR.\croKS. — If  the  employer  is  engaged  In  the 
p)erformance  of  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Improvements  on  or  to  real  property 
In  the  State  or  of  a  contract  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  natural  resources  located  In  the  State, 
an  employee  whose  services  in  the  State  are 
related  primarily  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  shall  be  presumed  to  be  located  In 
the  State.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  services  performed  in  install- 
ing or  repairing  tangible  property  which  la 
the  subject  of  Interstate  sale  by  the  em- 
V>ljyer,  if  such  Installing  or  repairing  Is  in- 
cidental to  the  sale. 

I  f  I  The  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  it  has  for  purposes  of  Federal 
Income  tax  withholding  under  chapter  24 
of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954. 


Sec.  514.  Household  Deliveriks. 

A  seller  makes  household  deliveries  In  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  If  he  delivers 
goods,  otherwise  than  by  mall  or  by  a  com- 
mon carrier,  to  the  dwelling  places  of  his 
purchases  located  in  that  State  or  subdivi- 
sion. 

Sec.  515.  State. 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Cqlumbia. 

Sec.  516.  State  Law. 

References  In  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
laws  of  the  State",  and  the  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  Include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts,  judicial  decisions,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rulings  of  a  St.-ite  and  of  any 
political  subdivision. 

Sec.  517.  Taxable  Year. 

A  corporation's  "taxable  year"  is  the  calen- 
d:ir  year,  gscal  year,  or  other  period  upon  the 
basis  of  which  Its  taxable  income  is  computed 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

Sec.  513.  VALtiATioN  Date. 

The  "valuation  date",  with  respect  to  a 
capital  stock  tax,  is  the  date  as  of  which 
capital  is  measured. 

Part  B — Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  521.  Permissible  Franchise  Taxes. 

The  fivct  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies is  imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
^dlvlslon  thereof  in  the  form  of  a  franchise, 
'privilege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person  engaged 
exclusively  In  Interstate  commerce  within 
'the  State;  but  such  a  tax  may  be  enforced 
against  a  person  engaged  exclusively  in  Inter- 
state commerce  within  the  State  .solely  as  a 
revenue  measure  and  not  by  ouster  from  the 
State  or  by  criminal  or  other  penalty  for 
engaging  in  commerce  within  the  State  with- 
out permission  from  thorstate. 

Sec.  522.    Prohibition   Against    Geographi- 
cal Discrimination. 

( a )  In  General. — No  provision  of  State  law 
shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  corporate  net  income  tax.  capital 
stock  tax,  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  or  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, by  virtue  of  the  location  of  any  occur- 
rence In  a  State  outside  the  taxing  State, 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  which  such 
person  would  otherwise  be  liable  If  such 
occurrence  were  within  the  State  (subject  to 
section  523) .  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "occurrence"  Includes  Incorpora- 
tion, qualiflcation  to  do  business,  and  the 
making  of  a  tax  payment,  and  includes  an 
activity  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person  (in- 
cluding an  agency  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment) receiving  payments  from  or  mak- 
ing paymentsto  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  COMlnjTATION    OF   TAX    LlABILITT    UNDER 

Dlscriminatort  Laws. — 'When  any  State  law 
is  In  conflict  with  subsection  (a),  tax  lia- 
bility may  be  dlschargedHn  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  if  the  oc- 
currence in  question  were  within  the  taxing 
State. 

Sec.  523.  Applicability  of  .'Vct  to  Excused 
Corporations. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  power 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  im- 
pose or  assess  a  net  Income  or  capital  stock 
tax  with  respect  to  an  excluded  corporation. 

Sec.  524.  Prohibition  Against  Otjt-of-St.\te 
Audit  Charges, 
No  charge  may  be  imposed  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that  State 
an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  applies. 
Including  a  net  income  or  capital  stock  tax 
Imposed  on  an  excluded  corporation. 


Sec.  525.  Liabilitt   With  Respect  to  Un- 
assessed  T.^xes. 

(a)  Periods  Ending  Prior  to  Enactment 
Date — No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  have  the  power  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  assess  against 
any  person  for  any  period  ending  on  or  before 
such  date  In  or  for  which  that  person  becamo 
liable  for  the  tax  Involved — 

( 1 )  a  corporate  net  Income  tax,  capital 
stock  tax  {other  than  a  capital  account  mx 
imposed  on  corporations  Incorporated  in  the 
State),  or  gross  receipts  tnx  with  rej;pcct  to 
tangible  personal  proiicrty.  If  during  such  pe- 
riod that  per.<ion  did  not  have  a  business 
location  in  the  State;  or 

(2)  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  tang- 
ible personal  property.  If  during  such  period 
that  person  was  not  registered  In  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  t;ix.  had  no 
business  location  In  the  .State,  and  dU'  not 
regularly  make  household  deliveries  In  the 
State. 

(b)  Certain  Prior  Assessments  and  Col- 
lections.— Tlie  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  consirued — 

( 1 )  to  invalidate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
prior  to  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  uubsectlon  ( a  I .  or 

(2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax  at 
or  after  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  la).  11  the  tax  was  assessed 
prior  to  such  time. 

Sec.  526.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Corporate  Xet  Income  Taxes  and 
Capital  Stock  Taxes. — Title  II  of  this  Act. 
and  the  provisions  of  section  101  and  this 
title  (except  section  525)  insofar  as  thev 
relate  to  corporate  net  income  taxes  or  capital 
stock  taxes,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rate net  Income  taxes  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  .Act,  and  In  the  case  cit 
capital  stock  taxes  only  with  respect  to  taxes 
for  which  the  valuation  date  Is  later  than  the 
close  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  adjust  its 
reporting  period  for  net  income  tax  purposes 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  tliis 
Act.  effective  for  the  first  taxable  year  to 
which  title  ri  applies. 

(b)  Other  Provision.^. — The  remalnlnt; 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  ADAMS  '  (during  the  reading  > .  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentaiT  inqixirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  :;cntleman  from 
Washington  '.vill  .state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  tile  Clerk  reading  by 
title?  I  did  not  hear  the  announcement 
of  tlie  Chair.  Or  is  the  bill  to  be  read 
word  for  word':' 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  inquirj'.  the  bill  is  beins 
read  by  section.  The  Clerk  will  continue 
to  read.' 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS  '  during  tlie  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMy^N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  In  the  fourth  line  of  the  table  of 
contents,  strike  out  "to  excluded  corpora- 
tions". 

Page  5,  strike  out  line  11. 
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Page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(1)". 

Page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert "(2)". 

Page  21,  line  12.  strike  out  "or". 

Page  21,  line  13,  strike  out  the  period  and 
li   crt ",  or". 

Page  21.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  regtilarly  maintains  a  .stock  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  in  the  State  for  sale  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  it.s  business. 
For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3).  property 
which  is  on  consignment  in  the  hands  of  a 
consignee,  and  which  Is  offered  for  sale  by  the 
consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the  con- 
:4gnor;  and  property  which  Is  in  the  hands 
ol  a  iiurchaser  under  a  sale  or  return  arrange- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  .is  stock  main- 
tained by  the  seller." 

Page  21,  line  23,  after  "State",  Insert  "or 
rrt^ularly  maintain  a  stock  of  tangible  pf^r- 
.sonal  property  In  raiy  State  for  sale  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  Its  business." 

Pai;c  '28.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "corporate 
net  income  tax.  capital  stcx-k  t.ax," 

Page  29,  strike  out  lines  1  through  5  and 
Insert  the  following: 
•  ,Sec.  523.  Applicability  of  Act. 

"Nothing  In  section  101  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered — 

"(1)  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-272  with  re- 
.'pect  to  any  person; 

"(2)  to  increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  af- 
fect the  power  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  impose  or  assess  a  net  income  or 
c:'.pital  stock  tax  with  respect  to  an  excluded 
corporation;  or 

"(3)  to  give  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion the  power  to  impose  a  gross  receipts  lax 
with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  seller  would  not  be  subject  to 
the'  Imposition  of  such  a  gross  receipts  tax 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a;-!reed  to. 

amendments      offered     by     MR.     HITTCHINSON 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oiler  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hutchinson: 
Strike  out  title  II  (beginning  on  page  4,  line 
6,  .and  ending  on  page  8.  line  15);  and  re- 
number the  succeeding  titles  and  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  also  some  conforming  amendments 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
read  and  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Tvlr.  Hutchinson: 
On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  the  matter  relating  to  title  II;  and  on 
pages  2  and  3  renumber  references  to  suc- 
ceeding titles  and  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  22,  strike  out  the  comma  in  line 
5  and  aU  that  follows  down  through  '203" 
in  line  7. 

On  page  22,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out 
"(or  in  a  case  described  In  the  last  sentence 
of  section  204)". 

On  page  22,  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  24,  line  23,  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  six  sections  (and 
amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the  bill)  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  29,  line  3,  strike  out  "523"  and 
insert  "423". 

On  page  31,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 

-  "Title  II  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 

section   101    and   this   title    (except   section 
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525)"  and  Insert  "The  provisions  of  section 
101   and  this  title   (except  section  425),". 

On  [xige  32.  line  6.  strike  out  "title  11" 
and  Insert  "section  101". 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  and  the  other  amend- 
ments that  conform  it  to  the  bill  would 
strike  out  title  II.  Title  II  offers  to  a 
corporation  which  has  an  avera';c  annual 
income  of  $1  million  or  less — that  is  to 
say,  the  small  corporation — an  option  in 
liow  they  shall  compute  the  base  upon 
which  a  State  may  impose  its  income  tax 
upon  their  income. 

As  the  State  income  tax  .systems 
throughout  the  country  have  evolved, 
almost  everj'  State  uses  what  is  called  a 
three-factor  formula.  They  apply  the 
total  value  of  property  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration in  their  State  to  the  total  prop- 
erty of  that  corporation  owned  every- 
where: and  then  they  take  the  payroll  of 
that  corporation  in  their  State  as  a 
numerator  and  the  denominator  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  jiayroll  everywhere: 
and  the  third  factor  is  sales,  in  which 
they  take  the  amount  of  .sales  in  that 
State  as  a  numerator  and  the  denomina- 
tor is  the  total  amount  of  sales  eveiy- 
where;  then  they  average  the  three  fac- 
tors and  the  result  is  the  percent  of  that 
total  corporate  income  which  is  taxable 
by  the  particular  State. 

This  bill  in  title  II  v/ould  .^ay  to  a 
corporation,  "You  can  forget  all  about 
sales.  All  you  need  to  do  is  figure  the 
payroll  and  the  property  and  forget  all 
about  the  .sales."  It  .seems  to  me  that  is 
an  unnecessai'y  intrusion  into  the  in- 
ternal tax  i)olicies  of  States.  It  .seems  to 
me  if  a  corporation,  regardless  of  its  size, 
is  admittedly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  to  pay  it  some  income  tax. 
the  corporation  ought  to  be  required  to 
pay  the  income  tax  figures  on  the  same 
base  as  other  taxpayers  in  that  State 
who  have  to  pay  income  tax. 

That  is  why  I  think  title  II  is  a  mis- 
take in  this  bill.  I  feel  quite  strongly 
about  it.  I  think  the  bill  would  be  im- 
measurably improved  if  we  could  strike 
title  11  from  it. 

The  gentleman  frc«n  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moore]  in  discussing  this  matter 
earlier  in  the  day,  referred  to  some  com- 
pliance problems  the  smaller  companies 
have.  The  gentleman  says — and  I  think 
it  is  true — that  the  ordinaiy  .small  com- 
pany does  not  have  the  .'^tall,  either 
law^yers  or  accotmtants,  to  keep  up  with 
all  the  various  tax  laws  of  all  of  the  .sev- 
eral States.  So  they  say,  well,  let  us  give 
them  this  option  and  they  can  forget 
about  the  sales.  But  really  this  argument 
does  not  answer  the  problem  at  all.  If  we 
have  a  small  corporation,  and  we  are 
troubled  with  the  compliance  problems, 
if  we  leave  title  II  in  this  bill,  that  small 
corporation  has  to  keep  up  with  not  only 
all  the  State  laws  in  all  the  States  in 
which  it  is  located,  but  also  with  the 
Federal  formula  as  well.  EveiT  year  it 
has  to  compute  its  taxes  in  each  of  those 
States  in  two  diflercnt  ways.  I  say  it  has 
to — of  course,  it  does  not  have  to,  but  it 
certainly  would — because  the  average 
busines.sman  is  interested  in  paying  the 
least  amoimt  of  taxes  he  can  possibly 
pay,  so  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  every 


both   the   State   law   and   the   Federal 
formula. 

But,  of  course,  he  will  not  have  to  do 
it  in  even'  State  in  the  Union.  He  would 
have  to  do  it  only  in  tho.se  Slates  in 
which,  under  title  I  of  this  act,  he  is 
liable  to  pay  a  tax.  In  other  words,  I  say 
title  I  is  the  protection  of  the  small  cor- 
poration in  this  bill,  not  title  II.  Title  I 
protects  the  .small  corporation. 

Mr.  MOORC.  Mr.  Chniv<:i;.n.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  leciuisite  number  of  woid.s. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  Hutchinson  amend - 
mc:il  was  i);r.^.eiiled  lor  fonsi.lei.itiou  in 
the  committee.  We  fon.-i.'Urcd  the  \fiy 
l)e'.MJa.sive  firraimenls  of  the  ".enileman 
from  .Michiiuan.  and  the  amendment  was 
defeated  because  wo  felt  t;t!c  II  v.as  cer- 
tainly supi)k menial  to  title  T  of  the  bill 
and  was  necessary.  If  we  were  to  make 
the  s'leat  mistake  today  of  eliminating 
title  II.  all  of  the  small  business  com- 
panies, cngrred  in  interstate  commerce 
wotild  continue  to  be  exported  to  this 
mass  of  varijus  jurisdictional  disputes 
pie.sently  tortunng  small  busine^is. 

nic  real  answer  to  the  suggestion  by 
the  fTcntleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HuTcniNSONl  is  that  today  the  .small 
bu.iine.'^.sman  is  not  presently  iiaying  the 
tax.  He  is  living  in  the  shadow  of  the 
prospects  that  .some  future  day  State 
taxing  authorities  will  dete:mine  what 
his  pa.st  and  present  liability  is  thout'ht 
to  be  and  then  dump  the  whole  load  on 
him  unexpectedly. 

II  we  took  title  II  out  of  the  bill  we 
would  continue  to  compound  the  chaos 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  small  bu.si- 
nessmen  of  the  community  and  in  reality 
does  exist  when  they  .seek  to  determine 
what  their  actual  tax  expo.surc  is  in  any 
juiisdiction. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  hapjiy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  mucii  as  I  sympathize  with 
the  purpose  of  my  good  colleague  I  Mr. 
Hutchinson],  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  defeated  both  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  coimnittee? 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  thought-  I  had  made 
that  clear  in  my  obsenation.  It  was 
tui-ned  down  by  the  .subcommittee  and 
by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  f^entleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Might  I  point  out 
that  the  record  vote,  or  at  least  the  show 
of  hands,  was  14  to  14.  It  was  a  tie.  I  will 
admit  I  did  not  win  it,  but  on  a  tie  I  do 
not  believe  I  lost  it.  either. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
position  of  the  gentlemaui  from  Michigan 
LMr.  Hutchinson].  The  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee stated  is  as  I  recall  it  also. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  its  first  2  years 
this  act  would  cost  the  Slate  of  Missouri 
$50,000,000  in  lost  tax  revenues.  Tax 
revenues  lost  because  nomesidents  would 
be  permitted  to  earn  income  from  the 
Missouri  business  community  but  would 
escape    responsibility    borne    by    local 


year  to  compute  this  tax  according  to    citizens. 
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Local  intrastate  businessmen  support 
their  community,  roads  and  schools,  po- 
lice and  fire  departments,  hospitals  and 
libraries  through  payment  of  taxes  to 
the  State  and  community  in  which  they 
live. 

Interstate  Anns  have,  should  have, 
and  will  continue  to  have  the  pri-vnlege  of 
cxjmpeting  with  these  local  businessmen, 
but  if  this  bill  passes  they  may  escape 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes  in 
the  community  in  which  they  do  business. 
In  addition,  churches,  service  clubs, 
and  veterans  orsanizations  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntaiT  contributions  of  the 
businessman  residing  in  local  communi- 
ties and  States,  thus,  this  bill  may  strike 
a  hidden  blow  adversely  affecting  local 
cominimities  throughout  the  land. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Council  of  State 
Govemmeius,  the  States  have  been  al- 
most imanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
H.R.  2158  and  its  predece.s.sor  Willis  bills. 
The  major  objections  of  the  States  were 
that  such  a  measure:  Fiist.  would  impair 
the  independence  of  State  and  local  sov- 
ei-nments  within  the  Federal  system; 
.second,  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  State  and  local  revenues,  espe- 
cially on  •'market"  States;  third,  would 
be  particularly  untimely  in  that  any  rev- 
enue loss  would  hwe  to  be  made  up 
somehow  to  meet  current  and  prospec- 
tive demands  for  State  and  local  ser\'- 
ices:  fourth,  would  give  preferential 
treatment  to  certain  taxpayers,  in  some 
cases  exempting  them  from  State  and 
local  taxation:  fifth,  represented  a  legis- 
lative "overkill"  since  in  the  Willis  sub- 
comjnittee's  report  it  found  that  income 
tax  compliance  costs  were  not  burden- 
some and  the  "prevailing  system"  for 
collecting  sales  taxes  does  not  appear  to 
be  costly:  sixth,  would  represent  a  i-adi- 
cal  departure  from  current  practices  and 
procedures:  and  seventh,  was  unwar- 
ranted m  that  most  of  the  specific  defi- 
ciencies alleged  had  already  been  or 
.vere  capable  of  and  working  toward 
an  interstate  compact  to  deal  with  what 
problems  remained  or  might  appear  in 
the  future. 

All  these  objections  remain  valid,  but 
only  the  last  will  be  enlarged  upon  here. 
Presently.  41  States,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  corporation  in- 
come taxes.  In  19  of  these  States,  a  cor- 
porate income  taxpayer  is  taxed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Division 
of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act.  Four- 
teen enactments  of  the  Uniform  Act 
have  occurred  in  the  past  2  years. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  45  States  with  sales 
taxes  provide  for  credit  for  sales  taxes 
paid  elsewhere.  The  others  are  expected 
to  add  credit  provisions  in  the  near 
future. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  the  Natiojial  Bellas 
Hess.  Inc.  v.  Illinois  Department  of  Rev- 
enue '87  S.Ct.  13891.  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  a  State  cannot  require  col- 
lection of  use  taxes  on  purely  interstate 
mail-order  transactions,  where  the  seller 
has  no  other  connection  with  the  taxing 
.jurisdiction.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  de- 
stroyed a  major  argument  put  forth  by 
Willis  bill  proponents — that  only  Con- 
gress can  provide  a  remedy  in  jurisdic- 
tionaLdisputes. 

Als*  15  States  have  adopted  the  multi- 
state  tax  compact,  and  several  are  ac- 


tively considering  it.  Briefly  stated,  the 
compact:  First,  gives  a  taxpayer  an  op- 
tion to  be  taxed  under  the  Uniform  Divi- 
sion of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act  or 
other  State  laws  which  may  be  in  effect; 
second,  permits  a  small  corporate  tax- 
payer to  use  a  short  form  in  lieu  of  a 
detailed  computation  of  tax  liability; 
third,  establishes  an  arbitration  procc- 
diue  available  at  the  taxpayer's  option 
only;  fourth,  contains  a  sales  and  use  tax 
credit  provision:  fifth,  provides  for  coop- 
erative, multistate  audits;  and,  sixth, 
sets  up  a  multistate  tax  commission  to 
study  all  a.spects  of  multistate  tax  mat- 
ters and  to  issue  recommendatorj'  i-ules 
and  'regulations  for  States  with  uniform 
or  similar  tax  laws. 

In  view  of  the  record,  it  is  submitted 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  2158  is  unwi.se  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  rise  only  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  amendment  of  the  uentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  believe  it  is  quite  important 
to  the  Members  at  least  on  this  .side,  be- 
cause it  recognizes  that  once  a  State  may 
tax  another  corporation  from  out  of 
State,  the  manner  of  computing  the  tax 
is  essentially  a  State  responsibility. 

The  Federal  Government  is  involved 
and  should  be  involved  in  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  out-of-State  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  tax  at  all.  Once 
that  decision  is  arrived  at  by  the  impo- 
sition of  jurisdictional  standards  in 
title  I.  then  the  manner  of  computing 
the  tax  should  be  left  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual Stat«. 

I  believe  that  is  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  could 
support  it  wholeheartedly.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  merely  rise  to  say  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  If  title  n  of  H.R.  2158  were 
eliminated,  all  of  the  small  companies  in 
interstate  commerce  would  continue  to 
be  exposed  to  the  chaos  which  comes 
from  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  of 
State  apportionment  formulas.  A  study 
conducted  by  our  subcommittee  indicates 
that  the  diversity  among  the  various 
State  formulas  is  so  great  as  to  make 
the  entire  present  enforcement  system 
unworkable. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson) 
there  were — ayes  18,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SMFTH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smfth  of  Iowa: 
On  page  32  after  line  9,  add  the  following: 
•TITLE    VI— T.\XATION    OF    INDIVIDUALS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  no  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  have  the  power  to  im- 
pose for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  an  Income 
tax  on  the  income  oi  any  individual — 


'•(1)  which  was  earned  or  derived  during 
any  period  while  the  Individual  was  not 
domiciled  in  the  State  except  to  the  extent 
the  income  was  earned  from  sources  within 
the  State,  or 

"(2)  which  was  earned  or  derived  from 
sources  without  the  State  during  any  period 
while  the  individual  was  domiciled  in  the 
State  except  to  the  extent  the  tax  exceeds 
any  income  tax  paid  on  .such  income  to  the 
State  (or  politlcalsubdivision)  In  which  the 
income  was  earned  or  derived. 

"  ( b)    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

'•(1)  the  term  'State'  shall  include  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  and 

•■(2)  'earned'  means  to  acquire  by  labor, 
service,  or  performance  and  does  not  incUuic 
the  mere  receipt  of  interest  or  dividend  pay- 
ments which  are  merely  a  return  upon  an 
investment  and  are  not  paid  as  a  result  cf 
labor,  service,  or  performance  rendered." 

Mr.  WILLIS  I  during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considei-ed  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  amendmelu 
that  was  made  in  order  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  veiw  much  impressed  by  the  art;u- 
m^ents  for  the  need  for  this  bill  to  protect 
corporations  af.:ainst  punitive  actions  by 
various  State,  but  this  amendment  would 
give  the  individtial  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
tection that  the  corporation  receives 
under  this  bill.  In  fact,  the  individual 
needs  the  protection  for  additional  rea- 
sons. They  not  only  have  the  problems 
that  a  corporation  has,  but  they  may 
move  duiing  the  year  more  often  than 
corporations  do  and  find  that  in  that  year 
they  owe  an  income  tax  in  two  different 
States  for  their  entire  income  for  that 
year.  In  addition  to  that,  inanj-  people 
have  a  summer  home  and  they  find  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  due  to  the 
definition  an  individual  State  is  per- 
mitted to  give  "residence  for  tax  pur- 
poses." they  owe  income  tax  on  their 
entire  income  in  the  State  where  the 
summer  home  is  located  as  well  as  in 
the  State  of  their  domicile. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  ^e  a  num- 
ber of  problems  of  businessmen,  for  ex- 
ample, who  have  a  room  in  Washington. 
D.C..  or  some  other  city  to  which  they 
commute  and  they  may  find  keeping  that 
room  there  for  business  purposes  occa- 
sionally for  business  purposes  and  that 
may  subject  them  to  an  income  tax  on 
their  entire  income  in  both  the  State  of 
their  domicile  and  the  State  where  they 
maintain  the  room  or  another  place  of 
abode. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  prevent  that  kind  of  punitive  action 
and  prevent  an  individual  from  havin':; 
his  income  taxed  but  once — in  one  State 
or  the  other.  Of  course,  the  preference 
would  be  siven  to  the  State  of  his  domi- 
cile, but  any  income  earned  from  sources 
in  another  State  could  be  taxed  in  the 
State  where  it  is  earned  if  they  choose 
to  tax  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  eveiTone 
should  be  for  this  amendment  whether 
they  are  for  the  bill  or  not.  and  I  do  hope 
the  committee  will  approve  it. 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand the  splendid  motives  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  presenting  tills 
amendment.  I  believe  it  would  be  inac- 
curate if  I  did  not  say  that  liis  amend- 
ment appeals  to  me. 

But  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  we 
have  a  specific  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
the  Congre.ss  should  continue  to  study 
the  matter  of  State  taxation.  Every  4 
years  under  title  IV  there  shall  be  an 
evaluation  of  the  progress  which  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions are  making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  would  not  dis- 
parage the  gentleman's  intentions  or  the 
quality  of  his  amendment,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  consistent  with  the  at- 
titude of  our  subcommittee  to  adopt  his 
amendment.  I  say  this  becau.se  we  have 
tried  to  .study  all  of  the  facts,  evaluate 
the  revenue  impact  upon  the  several 
States,  and  to  ascertain  jiLst  where  we 
are  going  before  we  made  a  single  legis- 
lative recommendation. 

Now,  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  does  put 
us  in  a  rather  difficult  jxisition  because 
his  thoughts  do  appeal  to  us.  But, 
honestly,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
enough  information  of  record  dealing 
therewith  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
raan  from  Iowa. 

Air.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  said  with  regard  to 
what  the  impact  may  be  taxwise  in  the 
vaiious  jurisdictions.  I  do  not  care  what 
it  is  because  any  tax  collected  now  that 
would  l>e  prohibited  under  this  amend- 
ment sliould  not  be  collected  and  is  un- 
fair. I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  study 
it  for  a  period  cf  years,  because  I  do  not 
care  what  it  amounts  to  anyway. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  What  the  gentleman 
is  saying  supports  the  position  which  the 
committee  has  taken  on  other  tax  mat- 
ters which  require  that  this  bill  shall  be 
enacted.  I  am  impressed  by  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  However,  we  are 
hopeful  that  we  can  get  a  half  loaf,  if 
not  the  whole  loaf,  and  we  believe  that 
this  bill  can  be  passed  in  the  House  as 
well  as  in  the  other  body  if  we  do  not 
load  it  down. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
as  I  have  said  twice  before,  I,  personally 
expressing  my  own  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  the  am^endment,  see  merit  in 
it.  The  amendment  does  apiical  to  me. 
However,  the  committee  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.     THOMPSON    of    Georgia.     Mr. 
.  Chairman,    I    rise    in    support    of    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment if  he  would  answer  a  question  for 
me,  please — the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  decision  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  affecting  the  airline  pilots  who 
fly  over  that  State,  but  that  decision 
could  just  as  well  be  applied  to  truck 
drivers  where  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  airline  pilots  may  be  taxed  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  that  ix)rtion  of 
their  .salary  while  flying  over  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

I  know  that  as  a  group  the  pilots  are 
\  ery  concerned  over  this  because  they  are 
concerned  that  they  may  not  only  have 
10  pay  this  tax  but  i)ay  the  tax  in  the 
State  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  resi^onse  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  pentle- 
man from  Georgia,  I  would  say  that 
whether  or  not  they  arc  airline  pilots 
or  truck  drivers,  they  should  not  have 
to  pay  income  tax  in  more  than  one  Slate. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  This 
procedure  certainly  should  Ix;  limited  to 
the  State  where  he  has  his  residence  ov 
where  he  is  domiciled  and  then  the  States 
could  argue  over  it  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  would 
not  actually  be  relieved  of  any  taxation 
under  my  proposed  amendment.  How- 
ever, he  would  pay  it  to  the  State  where 
he  feels  he  rhould  pay  it  and  where  he 
is  domiciled.  Then,  if  tome  other  State 
feels  it  has  a  claim  on  his  salary  from 
liie  standpoint  of  taxation,  that  could  be 
worked  out  between  the  Slates  involved. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  That 
would  certainly  be  correct. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  L^^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  sentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  has 
brought  out  a  very  important  point. 
Tliose  of  us  who  followed  State  and  local 
taxation  practices  are  very  well  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  the  tax  problems  in- 
\olved  when  a  person  moves  from  one 
State  to  the  other. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
v.hy  we  are  all  for  this  bill,  because  the 
.same  inclination  is  there  as  far  as  tax- 
ing business  is  concerned,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  presented 
a  very  fine  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  is 
oui-  obligation  to  protect  those  iieople 
who  may  be  picked  on  becau.se  they  do 
not  happen  to  vote  in  the  State. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  the 
nmendment  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  if  he  believes  the  bill  as  now  pre- 
sented to  the  House  would  allow  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  instance,  to  pass 
an  income  tax  on  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  their  employees  wiio  live  in 
various  States,  and  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  would  have  to  ivay  an 
income  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  Virginia,  or  in  Mai-jiand,  if  they 


happen  to  be  domiciled  there  temporarily 
due  to  their  jobs? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  evei-ybody  like  that 
but  Congressmen  and  their  top  staff  em- 
I)loyees  now  are  subjected  to  double  tax- 
ation in  the  District  of  Columbia  now, 
because  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
definition  which  includes  having  a  place 
of  abode  in  the  District  of  Columbia  fur 
a  portion  cf  the  year  and  only  Congress- 
men and  their  lop  stall  members  aie 
exempt. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  I  would  f^-  to 
the  rentleman  that  I  am  paying  a  very 
heavy  State  income  tax,  and  it  has  Wen 
doubled  in  the  last  year  in  California.  I 
happen  to  live  in  an  apartment  In  Vir- 
ginia about  10  months  out  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  N^rginia  the 
^•entleman  would  be  .subject  to  double 
taxation.  In  t!ie  District  of  Columbia, 
Conare.s.'men  are  specifically  exempt  Ijy 
tlie  code,  but  busines.smen  who  happen 
to  have  apartments  or  a  ic'^idence  here, 
or  evi  n  a  iiotel  i  oom,  may  find  thai  they 
are  .subjected  to  taxation  on  tlieir  entire 
income  in  holli  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  their  home  State.  In  many  ta.^es 
they  may  iiot  know  this  for  3  or  4  years. 

j\Ir.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  get  this  down  very  specifically, 
.so  that  I  understand  it. 

I  h.appen  to  live  in  an  apartment  which 
I  rent  by  the  year  in  Virginia.  The  ren- 
lleman  is  telling  me  that  unless  his 
amendment  is  passed  I  could  be  assessed 
on  my  State  income  tax  in  Virginia,  as 
well  as  in  California? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
missioner of  Taxation  claiming  he  owes 
the  tax  in  Virginia  also. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  would 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  f  en- 
tlcman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  V/HITENER.  I  am  .'.ure  the  gen- 
tleman docs  not  want  to  imply,  although 
liis  words  may  be  construed  that  way, 
that  becau.se  of  this  lepi.slation  this  would 
come  about.  Tliis  legislation  would  not 
create  the  opportunity  for  double  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Cut  is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  in-ohibit  that  from 
occurring? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  I  ui^derstand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  iirevent  double  tax- 
ation? 

?,Tr.  v;hiTENER.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
ytf;. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  On  individual 
income. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Frcm  two  diJJerent 
Slates? 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  Iowa.  Or  it  can  be  three 
St.-ites. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  can  be  three  States, 
or  four  States,  whatever  it  might  be.  If 
I  live  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  and  I  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  might  be 
charged  my  full  State  income  tax  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  in  California  unless  the 
amendment  offered  oy  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
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Nlr  HOLIFTELD.  That  Is  quite  reveal- 
.;.-    I  believe. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  know  this  committee  for  some  5  years 
has  been  very  careful  in  attempting  to 
examine  in  detail  the  impact  of  the  bill, 
but  we  have  never  sacrificed  equity  to  the 
businessman  because  of  a  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  States,  and  insofar  as  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  is  concerned,  it  is  very 
simple:  the  individual  taxpayer  should 
not  be  taxedjby  two  States  on  the  .same 
income.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
a  complicated  formula  to  figure  out  what 
that  is. 

The  States.  I  am  sure,  are  goint;  to  be 
turninar  more  and  more  to  progressive 
income  taxes  to  finance  their  budgets. 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  law  which 
just  exempts  the  Congressmen.  I  believe 
we  owe  it  to  the  Amercan  taxpayer  as 
an  individual,  just  as  we  owe  it  to  tax- 
payers as  businessmen,  to  protect  them 
from  this  double  taxation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELO  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  is  supporting  the  Smj^h 
amendment  because  up  until  this  good 
day  I  have  never  known  of  two  States 
charging  a  State  income  tax  on  the  same 
income. 

The  fact  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  to  live  either  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  nearby  certainly  does  not 
mean,  and  if  they  are  paying  a  heavy 
income  tax  in  their  State  of  residence 
where  they  must  keep  a  domicile  in  or- 
der to  be  Members  of  Congre-ss — I  .see  no 
reason  why  the  door  should  be  opened 
for  another  State  to  tax  them  wJiatever 
amount  they  want  to  tax  on  State  in- 
come tax. 

I  think  this  is  a  precautionary  amend- 
ment that  all  of  us  should  support. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  We  all  know  that  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  we  have  highly 
qualified  people  coming  to  work  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  work  for  the 
Government  and  they  do  not  want  to  lose 
their  residency  in  the  States  that  they 
come  from  where  they  pay  taxes.  Unless 
we  do  adopt  this  amendment,  then  they 
are  probably  going  to  be  taxed  double  or 
be  forced  to  surrender  their  residency 
and  voting  rights  in  their  home  States. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Those  of  us  who  live  on 
the  Pacific  coast  know  that  there  are 
certain  fishermen  who  reside  in  Call-; 
fornia  or  Oregon  and  so  forth  and  go  to 
Alaska  during  the  season  and  earn  their 
livelihood  there.  The  State  of  Alaska,  as 
I  understand  it.  taxes  their  income  there. 
I  think  that  perhaps  the  Smith  amend- 
ment would  cure  that  and  I  am  going  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Smith  amendment. 

A.MENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     CLEVELAND     TO 
.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oiler  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
the  ainendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa:  After  "income"  in  line  6  of  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "or  to  establish 
the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  income". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fram 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  minor  amendment  and  I  have 
discus.sed  it  with  the  author  of  the  major 
amendment  and  I  believe  it  clarifies  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  this  fur- 
ther clarifies  the  amendment  and  it  is 
acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  Members  are 
present,  a  quonim. 

The  Chair  lecognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  the 
amendment  was  intended  to  include  this. 
I  think  it  does  clarify  it  and  I  would  like 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  all  of 
the  5  minutes  because  I  know  the  House 
does  want  to  move  along  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  on  this  bill, 
in  addition  to  the  remarks  made  on  the 
income  tax.  that  some  of  us  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  we  also 
testified  before  the  committee  that  was 
hearing  this  bill,  that  when  you  have  not 
had  an  analysis  here  of  the  effect — and 
what  will  happen  on  the  movement  of 
busine.sses,  from  income  tax  States  to 
avoid  the  gross  receipts  tax  and  also  the 
sales  and  use  taxes — and  the  definition 
of  employee  here  and  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  household  deliveries,  it 
means  for  example  that  the  General 
Motors  Co.  which  only  3  years  ago  we 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  area  of  State 
taxation,  now  moves  its  location  into 
Oregon  and  excludes  them  from  income 
in  the  State  of  Cregon  and  income  from 
sales  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
we  cannot  reach  them  with  a  business 
occupation  tax  and  we  cannot  reach 
them  with  a  sales  tax  and  we  cannot 
reach  them  with  a  use  tax. 

All  of  its  activity  is  directed  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  we  will  lose 
revenue  just  on  that  one  business  alone. 

We  were  hopeful  that  there  would  be  a 
chance  for  some  discussion  of  this  bill 
and  that  it  would  not  be  put  through 
this  evening.  We  have  opposed  it  in  the 
past.  We  are  hopeful  that  some  of  these 
amendments  can  be  put  in  and  that  we 
can  make  this  bill  so  that  the  States  can 
have  an  alternative  system  of  taxation 
other  than  the  income  tax.  I  disagree 
with  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  said  that 
all  of  the  States  will  go  to  the  income  tax. 


Progressive  thmking  in  State  taxation 
now  provide^  that  there  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  sales  tax  and  the  income  tax 
because  the  Federal  Government — and  if 
we  raise  taxes  in  the  next  few  week.s  it 
will  be  even  more  so — is  preempting  tin- 
income  lax  field  as  far  as  the  States  an 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  i.';  rcromiized  for  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Smitli  amendment  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2158.  I  had  not  intended 
to  .speak  on  the  measure.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  bill. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about 
H.R.  2158.  the  Willis  bill  on  State  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce.  Here  art- 
some  quick  facts  which  I  hope  will  clear 
up  .some  of  those  misconceptions: 

First.  H.R.  2158  is  not  a  tax  bill.  It  will 
impo.se  no  taxes  of  any  kind,  Federal. 
State,  or  local. 

Second.  H.R.  2158  is  purely  bipartisan 
Laboring  liard  for  more  than  6  years, 
dedicated  members  of  both  ma.ior  par- 
ties amicably  worked  together  to  produce 
and   perfect   the   bill   now   before  us. 

Third.  H.R.  2158  will  not  deprive  anv 
State  of  any  significant  revenues  it  i- 
now  receiving,  and  if  enacted,  would  in- 
sure all  the  States  greatly  increased  rev- 
enues through  continued  expansion  cii 
the  mutually  beneficial  interstate  com- 
merce which  has  made  this  Nation  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

Tliere  are  .so  many  thousands  of  tax- 
ing bodies  in  the  United  States  today 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  small 
interstate  sellers  to  keep  up  with  their 
constantly  changing  tax  rates,  coverage?, 
and  exemptions.  Yet  thousands  of  inter- 
state .sellers  today  are  vulnerable  to  sud- 
den liability  not  only  for  current  taxes, 
but  for  far-reaching  back-years  taxes, 
plus  stiff  penalties  and  interest — not 
only  to  one  State  or  a  few  States,  but 
to  all  dO  States,  and  literally  thousands 
of  local  governments. 

Tills  is  a  dangerous  and  explosive  sit- 
uation that  needs  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  For  only  Congress  can 
possibly  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
chaos. 

H.R.  2158  is  the  work  of  many  dedi- 
cated minds.  It  has  been  hammered  out 
over  more  than  6  years  of  labor.  It  has 
been  perfected  after  full  and  complete 
study  of  every  aspect  of  the  problem.  It 
is  a  sound,  workable  and  brilliant  answer 
to  a  crj'ing  need  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  should  receive  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  personal  basis  this 
bill  afTects  .several  hundred  jobs  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  Smyler 
Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.  plant  in 
Herrin,  111.,  makes  and  sells  ladies' 
dresses  to  out-of-State  mail-order 
houses.  If  taxes  are  forced  on  the  out- 
of-State  buyers,  they  will  mei^ely  go  else- 
where for  their  merchandise.  This  would 
jeopardize  these  hundreds  of  jobs  in  my 
district.  I  am  sure  this  situation  exists  in 
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many  other  districts  throughout  the 
country.  I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this 
bill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  ic<!ui.site  number  of  word;;. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  believe  it  will  set 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  of  Congress 
moving  into  the  area  of  regulating  State 
taxation.  The  bill  itself,  I  believe,  has 
.some  severe  constitutional  questions.  I  do 
not  question  the  constitutional  right  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  upon 
which  the  bill  is  based.  But  the  iwwers 
go  far  beyond  that. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  ju-st  one  example 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  very  doubtful 
draft.smanship  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  Line  16,  on  page  3,  and  lines  3 
through  5.  on  page  4.  apparently  give  to 
States  which  under  their  own  constitu- 
tions may  not  have  power  to  levy  income 
taxes  the  power  to  levy  income  taxes. 
There  are  some  such  States.  There  are 
other  limitations  of  that  sort. 

By  passing  this  legislation  you  will  let 
the  bare  down.  You  are  moving  into  a 
new  field.  Tlie  States  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments, it  seems  to  me.  have  enough 
problems  today  without  getting  into  this 
area. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  problems  that 
are  attempted  to  be  handled  by  this  bill. 
Indeed.  I  acted  as  attorney  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  this  sort,  attempting  to  solve 
problems  of  this  sort.  Tliis  bill  will  not 
solve  the  problems.  It  will  also  open  the 
floodgates  of  litigation,  because  there  are 
hosts  of  decisions  under  the  State  laws 
which  will  be  thrown  out  and  will  have 
to  be  reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  this 
bill.  Tins  bill  is  a  lawyer's  dream.  It  may 
be  perfectly  good  law.  It  may  even  be 
constitutional.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
good  practice. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Washington  i.s  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  HICKS.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldmu. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks,  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mrs.  May!  ,  as  well  as  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  1  Mr. 
Foley],  previously  delivered  in  the 
House. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2158. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  H.R.  2158  is  a  revision  of  -sev- 
eral previously  introduced  bills  that  were 
drafted  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
opposed  those  earlier  versions  of  the  bill, 
and  I  oppose  the  current  version  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2158. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  is  a  poor  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  mitigate  some  existing  problems  in 
the  State  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. It  deals  with  corporate  net  in- 
come, capital  stock,  gross  receipts,  and 
sales  and  use  taxes.  Actually,  it  tells  the 


States  what  they  can  or  cannot  do.  It 
even  purports  to  tell  them  what  is  good 
for  them. 

In  spite  of  the  assertions  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  legislation,  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  revenues,  of  many  of 
the  States.  Restrictions  on   the   taxing 
authority    of    the    State    governments 
must   necessarily   i^educe    revenues   be- 
cause   the    limitations    on    the    taxing 
jurisdiction  will  eliminate  certain   tax- 
payers   completely    from    taxation    and 
others  from  part  of  their  tax  liability. 
Under   the    income    tax    provisions,    for 
example,  imless  the  multistate  corpora- 
tion is  deemed  to  have  a  business  loca- 
tion, as  defined  by  the  bill,  the  State 
may  not  tax  the  company  even  though 
according  to  all  commercial  concepts  the 
company  would  be  transacting  business 
in  the  State.  In  other  words,   the  bill, 
through  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  defini- 
tions, allows  companies  to  avoid  taxation 
through  certain  manipulations.  Some  of 
the  distorting  operations  include  loca- 
tion of  warehouse  facilities  just  beyond 
the  State's  jurisdictional  line,  and  use  of 
independent  contractors  instead  of  com- 
pany employees  in  order  to  avoid  hav- 
ing a  business  location  in  the  State  for 
purixises  of  the  bill.  These  procedures 
will  result  in  confusion  and  complexity 
rather  than  simplification  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  income. 

The  avoidance  of  tax  or  reduction  in 
the  tax  liabilities  by  certain  multistate 
corporations  will  not  only  reduce  the 
taxes  payable  by  these  corporations  to 
the  States  but  also  result  in  a  greater 
tax  burden  on  the  locally  based  busi- 
nesses within  the  States.  This  fact  has 
been  brought  out  time  :vnd  again  during 
the  discu.ssions  and  hearings  on  H.R. 
2158  and  its  predecessor  bills. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  undue  interfer- 
ence of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
affairs  of  the  States  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  States  understand  their  partic- 
ular needs  and  are  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion  than   the  Federal   Government  to 
provide  appropriate   solutions.   Particu- 
larly  since   the   congressional   subcom- 
mittee has  begun  its  study  of  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce,  the  States  have 
come  a  long  way  in  enacting  legislation 
to  overcome  or  lessen  many  of  the  inter- 
state  tax   problems.  For   example,  new- 
Mexico    and    many    other    States    have 
adopted  unifonn  tax  legislation  dealing 
with  allocation  formulas  and  definition 
of  income  for  tax  purposes,  Tlie  most 
recent  action  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
proposed  interstate  tax  compact  by  an 
increasing  number  of  States.  Thus,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tell  the  State  governments  how 
to   put   their  house  in  order — they  are 
already  doing  it.  And  I  might  add,  they 
are  doing  a  remarkably  better  job  at  it 
than   any   Federal   legislation,   such   as 
proposed  by  H.R.  2158,  could  accomplish. 
Although  H.R.  2158  exempts  corpora- 
tions with  incomes  in  excess  of  SI  mil- 
lion net  income  from  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions    limiting    the    authority    of 
States  and  their  ix)litical  subdivisions  to 
impose  income  and  capital  stock  taxes, 
the  exemption  does  not  apply  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  or  gross  receipts  taxes.  New 
Mexico  derives  a  substantial  portion  of 


its  revenue  from  taxation  on  sales.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  would  be  unable  to  col- 
lect tax  on  many  transactions  that  arc 
now  taxable.  Many  companies  could 
avoid  their  liability  of  tax  under  the  New 
Mexico  law  by  not  establishing  a  business 
location  in  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tion contained  in  the  bill.  As  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  income  tax,  the  tax  that  should 
rightfully  be  borne  by  multistate  cor- 
ijorations  will  have  to  be  borne  by  locally 
established  businesses. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  oppo.sed  to  H  R. 
2158  becau.se  it  would  attempt  to  fix  or 
limit  the  taxing  authority  of  the  States. 
In  New  Mexico — as  well  as  in  mast  other 
States — it  would  have  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  its  revenues  and  distribution  of 
tax  burden  among  basinesses  operating 
within  the  State.  Many  States,  includ- 
ing New  Mexico,  have  made  con-sider- 
able  progress  in  the  last  few  years  in 
cooperatively  solving  problems  in  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce.  Tlie  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to 
carry  out  their  fiscal  resixmsibilities  in 
this  commendable  way.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  2158  will  be  a  drastic  and  imfortu- 
iiate  .setback  in  the  progress  States  have 
already  made  in  accepting  and  di.scharg- 
ing  their  fiscal  respon.sibilities.  Thu>, 
H.R.  2158  must  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ilnove 
to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  not  intg^id  to  take 
the  5  minutes.  I  merely  seek  to  ask  the 
committee  members  a  question  about  the 
billf  if  any  Member  wishes  to  answer  this 
question:  Did  the  gentlemen  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  'from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaftI  about  this  bill  giving  au- 
thority to  States  to  imix>se  Income 
taxes? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  not  .sure  I 
understood  the  question. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
imderstood  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft  I  he  remarked 
this  bill  would  give  to  the  States  ix>wers 
to  levy  income  taxes. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
State  of  the  Union  already  lias  the 
ix)wer  to  levy  income  tax. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg 
to  correct  the  gentleman's  impression. 
There  are  some  States  that  do  not  have 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Some  States  may  not 
have  exercised  it.  but  they  have  the  pow- 
er to  levy  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  drafter  of  this  bill 
to  grant  to  a  State  legislature  the  jxiwcr 
to  levy  an  income  tax  where  that  State 
legislature  now  does  not  have  it? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  have  no  such  provi- 
sion. Each  of  the  States  has  the  jjower 
already. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  a.sking  a  direct 
question  about  the  intention  of  the 
drafter  of  this  legislation.  In  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  State  legislature  does  not 
liave  the  power  to  imjxise  an  income 
tax. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Tliis  would  not  give  them 
that  power. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Tliis  would  not  give 
them  that  ix)wer? 
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Mr.  WTLIAS  E>efinitely  not. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  That  is  the 'Intention 
of  tiie  4e:.t;e.'r.an  as  the  drafter,  as  the 
sp<tri,s<jr  if  ihLs  legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIS  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  reluctance  I  arise  to  oppose  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  Honorable 
Ed  Willis,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  i-espect  and  admiration. 
However.  I  must  oppose  H.R.  2158  which 
I  Delieve  is  an  unwan-anted  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  a  field  tra- 
ditionallj'  reserved  for  the  States.  In  ad- 
dition tWs  measui-e  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  tax  revenues  of  several 
Sl<ius.  The  measure  is  quite  complicated 
and  its  effect  is  difficult  to  measure  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  receipts 
of  my  home  State  of  Missouri  will  be 
rt-duced  by  as  much  as  $30  million.  The 
ar4'.iment  tliat  this  measure  is  supported 
by  ail  taxpayers  and  opposed  oiily  by  the 
tax  gatherers.  Tliis  is  an  argument  which 
L-.  ni>t  tn.pressive  to  me.  Of  course,  all 
taxpayers  are  in  favor  of  lower  taxes  but 
ior.it.r.e  must  pay  the  taxes  to  support 
our  Suite  govenmients.  If  Uiey  don't  ob- 
tam  the  revenues  from  the  people  who 
will  have  their  taxes  reduced  by  this  bill 
they  will  have  to  obtain  the  taxes  from 
other  sources.  So  I  am  not  impressed  by 
that  argument  one  iota. 

Granted,  the  conunitt«e  in  reporting 
out  tliis  legislation  is  attacking  a  prob- 
lem which  needs  to  be  solved  but  let  us 
not  solve  the  problem  by  sacrificing  prin- 
ciples of  State  rights  and  the  extension 
of  further  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  State  governments.  This  leg- 
islation does  teU  State  governments 
what  they  can  tax  and  how  they  can  tax. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  a  better 
solution  preserving  State  rights  is  the 
multi-State  tax  compact  approach  that 
has  been  recently  adopted  by  15  States 
including  my  own  State  of  Missouri.  I 
feel  that  we  should  at  least  wait  to  see 
if  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  use 
of  tile  compact  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
l.\nd]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa   IMr.  Smith  J. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
7,-a.i  a-ireed  to. 

The  CHAIRAL'LN'.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  arentle- 
man  from  Iowa  IMr.  Smith],  as 
a;r.  ended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  e.\REY.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R.  21581  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce,  pui-suant  to  House  Resolution 
814.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  tliird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN  movea  to  re<-ommIt  the 
bill  H.R.  2158  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  Instructions  to  that  commit- 
tee to  report  the  blU  back  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Stride  out  title  n  (beginning  on  page  4, 
line  0.  and  ending  on  page  8,"Iine  15);  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  titles  and  sections 
accordingly. 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out.  the  matter  relating  to  title  II;  and  on 
pages  i  and  3  renumber  references  to  suc- 
ceeding titles  and  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  22,  strike  out  the  comma  in  line 
5  and  all  that  follows  down  through  "aoa" 
In  line  7. 

On  page  22,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out 
"(or  m  a  case  described  in  the  last  sentence 
of  section  204)". 

Oi)  page  22.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  24,  line  23,  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  six  sections  (and 
amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the  bill) 
accordingly. 

on  page  29,  line  3.  strike  out  "523"  and 
in.sert  "423". 

On  page  31,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out 
"Title  II  of  this  Act.  and  the  provisions  ol 
section  101  and  this  title  (except  section 
525)"  and  insert  'The  provisions  of  section 
101  and  this  title  (except  section  425),". 

On  page  32.  line  6,  strike  out  "title  H" 
and  Insert  "section  101". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
weie — yeas  286,  nays  89,  not  voting  58,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  148J 
,  YEAS — 286 


>itt 

Addabbo 

Arerds 

rnethy 

Andrews, 

Ash  brook 

ir 

N.  Dak. 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blaiiton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra.sco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broom0eld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Brojhili,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahiU 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Ctinnlr.gham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  .\la. 

Edwards,  Caiif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

E^vins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fino 

t*isher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

FViedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallfiauakis 

Gallagher 

Gathings 


Adams 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Asplnall 

Bennett 

Blester 

Brotzman 

Burton,  Calif. 

Biuh 


,  Pa. 


Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Croodell 

Goodling 

Gray 

Ore^n,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Haean 

Hall 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hammer- 

schtnldt 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler,  V?.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hunt 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarrnan 
Joelson 
Johnson, 
Jouas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Ktith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lancen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskev 
McCiilloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MailUard 
Marsh 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MeskiU 
Michel 
MiUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
ONeal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 

NAYS — 89 

Casey 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Conyeis 
Cramer 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

PodeU 

Po£t 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Rees 

Held,  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfteld 

Schadeberg 

Scharle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tliompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigor!  to 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalon 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlou 

Zwach 


Deiiney 

Dlngell 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

E^ans,  Colo, 

Fascell 

Foley 

Fuqua 

Gardner 
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Gonzalez 

Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnaon,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McFall 

Macdonald, 


Mass. 
Machen 
Mahon 
Martin 
May 
Meeds 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Murphv.  ni. 
O'Hara,  111. 
Pelly 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pollock 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Ron  an 


Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex 

trilman  ' 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Walker 

White 

Wilson. 

Wright 

Vates 


tend    their    remarks    on    the    bill    just    adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 


passed  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Bob 


NOT  VOTIN&— 58 


Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlonp 

Holland 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kyi 

Leggett 

McMillan 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mmshall 

Mize 

Montgomery 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  .Ma. 
Ashley 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Carter 
t'owger 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Edwards.  Lii 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 


Nelsen 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Pool 

i'ryor 

PucUiskl 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Savior 

Sciieuer 

Selden 

Stratton 

Stubbleftcld 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Waggonncr 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Young 


ihe   following 


pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Burleson  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.    Montgomery    for.    with    Mr.    Pucinskl 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against 

Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr,  Hardy  with  Mr,  Halleck.  •» 

Mr.  Young  v.'lth  Mr.  Minshall. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr,  Mize, 
Mr,  McMillan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr   .'An- 
derson of  Illinois, 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Brock, 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mrs,  Kelly  with  Mr,  Saylor, 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr,  Selden  with  Mr,  Carter, 

Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr,  Dole, 
Stubblefield  with  Mr,  Cowger, 

Hanna  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah, 

Mr,  Blatnik  with  Mrs,  Griffiths. 

Mr,  Dowdy  with  Mr,  Edwards,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 

Mr,  William  D,  Ford  with  Mr,  Leggett, 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr,  Pryor, 

Mr,  .Scheuer  with  Mr,  Tenzer, 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr,  Holland. 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 


Mr.  PATTEN  and  Mr.  GRAY  changed 
their  vole  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
t  able. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 


GRANTING  SPECIAL  30-DAY  LEAVE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  WHO  VOLUNTARILY 
EXTEND  THEIR  TOURS  OF  DUTY 
IN  HOSTILE  FIRE  AREAS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15348' 
to  amend  .section  703ibi  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  jjermanent 
the  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day 
period  of  leave  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed .services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  'the  last  sen- 
tence." and  insert  "  'June  30.  1968',  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'June  30.  1970'." 

Amend  the  title  so  .as  to  read:  '  .^,n  act 
to  extend  the  authority  to  grant  a  special 
thirty-day  leave  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  voluntarily  extend  their 
tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas," 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sjjeaker, 
this  bill  passed  the  House  mianimously 
in  the  form  of  i^ermanent  lep.islation. 
The  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  inseiling 
a  termination  date  of  June  30,  1970.  or  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  i^rcsent  law 
which  authoi-izes  the  granting  of  a  spe- 
cial 30-day  iJeriod  of  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  .services  who  voluntar- 
ily extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile 
fire  areas  by  a  period  of  at  least  6 
months. 

The  Senate  also  amended  the  title  ac- 
cordingly to  i-eflect  the  2-year  extension. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  leserving  the 
right  to  ob.iect,  this  is  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois made  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  minority  lircviously.  All  it  does,  in 
fact,  is  amend  the  House  bill  to  make  a 
limit  certain  of  2  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
other  Senate  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MOTION  TO  IN- 
STRUCT MANAGERS  ON  PART  OF 
THE  HOUSE  ON  H  R,  15414.  THE 
TAX  BILL.  TO  INSIST  ON  EXPEND- 
ITURE REDUCTION  OP  S4  BILUON 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Sijeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
rcvi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  I  have  taken  this  time  to  advise 
the  House  that  on  next  Wednesday,  May 
29. 1  propose  to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
at  the  conference  on  the  bill.  H.R,  15414. 
the  tax  bill,  to  insist  on  an  rxiienditure 
reduction  for  fiscal  year  1969  of  S4  bil- 
lion, instead  of  a  S6  billion  cut. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


•HUNGER  IN  AMERICA" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obiection, 
Mr,  BENNETT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  distressed  to  learn 
for  the  first  time  from  the  CBS  program 
on  hunger  last  night  that  some  people 
do  in  fact  die  of  liunger  in  our  affluent 
and  beloved  countrNv  There  is  simply  no 
excuse  for  this.  It  happens  despite  the 
expenditure  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 

It  must  be  because  of  redtape  and  lack 
of  concentration  on  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  for  we  all  know  that  not  everyone 
on  relief  in  our  country  lives  on  anywhere 
near  such  a  distressing  level  of  existence. 
So,  I  have  ,iust  now  introduced  a  sim- 
ple bill  designed  to  put  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  this  challenge  specifically  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare,    with    great 
flexibility  and  discretion  in  his  hands  so 
that  this  horrible  situation  can  be  clijn- 
inated.  The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
HR.  17439 
A  bill  to  eliminate  hunger  in  the 
United  Slates 
Be  n  rnactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  Uiuted  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  .as  the  War  on  Hunger  Act, 

Sec,  2.  The  Secret.try  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary,  shall  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  direct,  utilize  person- 
nel in  his  department  to  ascertain  all  per- 
sons seriously  suffering  from  hunger  in  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  and  its  trust 
dependencies  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  food  necessary  for  their 
welfare. 
Sec.  3.  The  Secictary  shaU- create  a  Com- 
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mission  on  Hunger  In  said  department  to  be 
compoeed  of  ten  staff  members  from  that  de- 
partment to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Said 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  wherever 
possible,  the  facilities  and  staffs  of  the  De- 
partments of  Health  of  the  varloxis  States 
and  the  facilities  and  staffs  of  the  various 
State  Welfare  agencies  to  carry  oxix,  his  duties 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  in- 
formation and  facilities  required  by  persons 
in  families  of  low  income  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  overpopulation. 

Sec.  5.  Said  Secretary  shall  have  available 
to  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  all  unused 
agricultural  commodities  and  all  unexpend- 
£Kl  funds  provided  for  said  Department  and 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
the  Commodity  Crec'it  Corporation,  and  for 
the  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United  States 
and  under  Public  Law  83-480,  as  amended, 
together  wuh  such  other  funds  as  Congress 
may  provide  specifically  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


-MV  S(   N  .ANSWERS  DREW  PEARSON 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addrcsj  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  trentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
gAU.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er'I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  following 
letter  from  my  son.  Alan,  in  answer  to 
Dre%v  Pearson's  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  True  magazine: 

M.\y    17.    1968. 

De.\r  P.\:  I'll  attempt  to  point  out  some  of 
Drew  Pearson's  errors  (most  of  which  you 
.■ilready  know)  and  then  I'll  mention  some 
of  our  employment  conditions  and  benefits. 

Obviously  your  family  does  not  own 
Limoneira.  rhere  nre  .ipproximately  ISO 
stockholders.  The  following  shows  how  our 
family  (its  ir  to  tiie  picture: 

MMT   400 

Alfreda 75 

Maiya    ;...   ns 

Lorea     :00 

Andrea    130 

CMT  (ZXil%)    768 

Alan      89 

Judy P.8 

ATC    (ABC  Trust  Co.)    ,.390 

Kathleen      ,      '^(88 

Winifred 88 

MCK.    Corp 2.827 


Shares  out  of  a  total  of  25,000. 

or   20.63.C     5,  158 

Limoneira  Is  not  the  world's  largest 
Lemon  producer.  It  doesn't  even  approach 
that  magnitude. 

Yes,  we  employed  Braceros.  However,  since 
the  program's  termination  we  have  met  every 
Federal  regulation.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  we  have  not  hired  any  Illegal 
aliens.  (The  latter  was  not  mentioned  by 
Pearson.  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  it  any- 
way). 

Pearson  mentions  you  are  "...  a  fear- 
less champion  of  thrift,  diligence,  hard  work, 
and  free  enterprise."  What,  may  I  ask.  is 
wrong  with  that?  ' 

Patrols  were  never  "organized  to  roam  the 
fields  and  housing  areas,"  for  the  purposes  of 
ridding  the  area  of  what  "looked  like  a  union 
organizer."  Also,  it  amazes  me  that  Pearson 
says  "ministers  were  captured,  stripped  off 
their  clothes  and  held  prisoners  by  the  pa- 
trols "  Absurd! 


You  were  not  born  on  a  farm.  You  are  not 
a  rancher.  II  you  were,  maybe  Betsy  would  be 
driving  a  Cadillac  Instead  of  a  Volkswagen 
and  rd  be  telling  these  things  to  you  In  per- 
son instead  of  writing  it  out  in  longhand. 

There  are  quite  a  few  benefits  available  to 
our  workers  which  you  should  know  about. 

CP.S.  (California  Physicians  Service,  a 
group  hospitalization  and  medical  Insurance 
program)  Is  for  the  benefit  of  all  employees. 
The  company  pays  the  employee's  premium. 
If  the  employee\iants  his  family  covered  he 
must  pay  that  cost.  However,  that  In  Itself 
Is  far  cheaper  \than  what  a  regular,  non- 
group  policy  would  cost. 

Unemployment  Insurance  covers  all  em- 
ployees. It  is  completely  paid  for  by  the 
company. 

We  have  a  relatively  liberal  vacation  policy. 
When  1.500  hours  of  work  have  been  attained 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  one  vacation 
hour  for  every  twenty-four  hours  worked. 
Of  course  this  is  p.iid  vacation.  In  other 
words  if  an  individual  works  for  40  hours  a 
week  for  approximately  nine  months  he  gets 
62  working  hours  of  paid  vacation.  The  situa- 
tion improves  the  longer  the  worker  stays  on 
the  payroll.  Another  example:  a  harvest 
worker  accumulates  X  working  hours,  then 
leaves  for  several  months,  then  returns  again. 
He  still  gets  credit  for  the  X  hours. 

The  company  has  a  credit  union  completely 
managed  by  the  employees.  The  company 
furnishes  all  materials  and  facilities.  On 
savings,  a  5<^;  Interest  rate  Is  paid.  Loans  are 
made  at  1 ' '  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. This  has  been  averaging  6.3'"  so  far. 
This  program  encourages  the  employee  to 
save.  Also,  he  knows  he  can  borrow  money 
much  less  expensively  through  the  credit 
union  than  anywhere  else.  The  company 
derives  no  income  from  this  project. 

Education  classes  iu-e  conducted  on  the 
ranch  for  all  interested  employees.  Classes 
range  from  supervision 'courses  to  language 
instruction.  Einployees  who  fio  to  night 
school  are  furnished  transp>ortation.  If  a  tui- 
tion fee  is  involved  and  the  Individual  com- 
pletes the  course,  the  company  will  pay  that 
cost. 

On  the  ranch  there  is  a  boys'  club  and  a 
girls'  club.  Ranch  personnel  supply  all  the 
voluntary  work.  The  ranch  furnishes  sup- 
plies and.  facilities. 

The  newly  renovated  company  store  pro- 
vides grocery  items  and  other  necessities  to 
its  employees  at  prices  comparative  to  any 
other  independent  store,  incidentally,  the 
store  continues  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

In  harvesting  labor  List  year  we  had  the 
least  amount  of  turnover  of  any  association 
In  our  district.  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  statis- 
tics relative  to  harvester's  earnings.  Most 
men  were  far  above  the  $2,042  average.  Wom- 
en and  children,  of  course,  bring  the  average 
down.  Also,  children  are  not  taken  out  of 
school  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  mention  that 
because  someone  might  ask  you. 

Our  housing,  as  you  know,  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated.  We  meet  county  code  re- 
quirements and  we  believe  housing  facilities 
on  the  ranch,  though  not  the  most  luxurious, 
are  certainly  tuperior  to  the  average  farm 
labor  housing. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  indications  that  we 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  so-called 
downtrodden  farm  work  is  a  recent  effort 
made  by  the  Ventura  County  Headstart  pro- 
gram. After  talking  with  the  Headstart  ex- 
ecutive director  It  was  mutually  agreed  that 
It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram at  the  ranch.  Later  we  found  out  this 
would  not  be  possible.  The  workers'  earnings 
exceed  the  poverty  line  criteria. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  gladly  compare  cur 
facilities  and  overall  working  conditions 
with  ajiy  other  farming,  processing  orga- 
nization. Certainly,  there  is  area  for  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately,  our  efforts  .ire  seldom 
recognized.  Often  we  are  recipients  of  criti- 
cism which  should  have  been  directed  else- 


where. If  we  had  the  ability  to  pass  Increased 
casts  on  to  the  consumer  there  are  many 
Improvements  we  could  make.  We  are  not 
Government  subsidized  nor  are  we  struc- 
tured as  an  Industrial  concern  who  c.in 
attach  fixed  unit  prices  I'm  sure  we  would 
gladly  pay  greatly  increased  wages  if  some- 
one will  devl.se  a  marketing  system  which 
will  give  us  the  necessary  increase  in  rev- 
enue. Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  go  to  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  and  apply  for  a  price 
increase  on  a  product?  They  would  audit  us 
and  state  that  "No.  you're  not  getting  your 
5'';  or  6%  return."  And  "Therefore,  we  de- 
cree that  all  top  grade  lemons  will  Increase 
$1.25  per  carton  and  oranges,  $1.50  per  car- 
ton" 

Farm  labor  iinlonls^atton  Is  well  on  Its  wav 
Soon  the  small  f.arm  will  dissolve.  Also,  some 
means  of  increased  revenues  to  the  grow- 
ers will  become  a  reality.  The  con.sumer  wU! 
end   up  paying  a  great  deal   more  for  food. 

Drew  Pearson  is  a  typical  example  of  u 
negatlvlst.  He's  a  skeptic  who  simply  can  t 
accept  fact.  He  does  a  lot  of  complalnlii?, 
feels  he's  performing  a  service,  and  yet  he's 
really  offering  no  leadership  and  certainly 
no  direction. 

I'd  like  to  own  Limoneira.  In  that  we  get 
credit  for  ownership,  it's  a  shame  we  don't 
reap  more  of  the  benefits. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ple<ise  let  ii:e 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Alan. 


PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  8176  TO  AMEND 
THE  FEDERAL  VOTING  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.sc 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  n.y 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  to  vote  1.5  basic  to  a  free  society.  O;; 
May  20,  1968,  the  House  approved  an 
important  measure.  H.R.  8176,  designed 
to  help  guarantee  this  right  for  American 
citizens  living  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8176  rakes  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955.  This  earlier  legis- 
lation recommended  to  the  States  tha: 
they  provide  a  simple,  uniform  procedure 
for  absentee  registration  and  voting  by 
military  personnel,  the  merchant  marit^e, 
and  civihans  employed  abroad  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  their  families. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act,  almost  every  State 
has  enacted  liberalized  absentee  voting 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  bill's 
recommendations. 

However,  in  1955,  when  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  passed,  the  great 
expansion  of  American  business,  cultural. 
and  other  mterests  abroad  had  just 
begun.  The  act.  therefore,  did  not  rec- 
ommend that  the  States  extend  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  to 
private  citizens  residing  abroad.  'With  a 
dozen  years  of  hindsight,  this  appears  ta 
be  a  serious  omission. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of 
private  citizens  temporarily  living  over- 
seas has  multiplied  to  the  point  where 
estimates  range  from  a  low  of  750.000  to 
a  high  of  3  million. 

Many  of  these  citizens  are  effectively 
disenfranchised    by    distance.    Twenty- 
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three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
require  in-person  registration.  Moreover, 
other  State's  which  do  not  maintain  such 
a  requirement,  nevertheless  employ 
such  cumbersome  and  restrictive 
absentee  icsistration  and  voting  proce- 
dures that  their  citizens  residing  abroad, 
as  a  practical  matter,  are  prevented 
fi'om  exercising  their  right  to  vote. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  has  pas.sed  by 
unanimous  con.sent  H.R.  8176  to  encour- 
age the  full  enfranchisement  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  v.ho  are  temporarily  resid- 
ing abroad.  Specifically,  H.R.  8176  rec- 
ommends to  the  Stales— and  I  stress  the 
word  "recommend."  Mr.  Speaker — that 
they  accord  to  such  citi/ons  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  absentee  by  the  .simple, 
uniform  Federal  i>ost  card  application 
procedure  which  has  proved  over  13 
years  of  experience  to  be  highly  i  ftlcient 
and  virtually  f  raudproof . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
the  author  of  H.R.  8176,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied for  its  cosponsorship  by  12  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
greatly  appreciate  its  sponsorship  in  the 
other  body  'oy  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  of  Nevada,  and  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  couri,eous  consideration 
given  to  this  proposal  i-y  the  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  the  House  Elections 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
I  South  Cai-olina  FMr.  AshmoreI,  and  by 
^  the  di-stinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  Burleson  1. 

We  have  taken  a  long  stride  toward 
fulfilling  the  most  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  our  democracy — extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SAFETY  PRECAU- 
TIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There    mas    no    objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  the  Congress  had  better  check 
into  who  is  actually  in  charge  of  setting 
regulations,  i.^^suing  jDcnnits.  and  insur- 
ing safety  precautions  as  to  fire  and  other 
matters  in  the  "city"  that  has  been  built 
within  Washington. 

I  notice  in  the  afternoon  Evening  Star 
there  is  a  picture  01  an  open  fire. 

I  checked  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  evidently  issued  the  per- 
mit for  this  construction  of  plywood  and 
plastic  huts.  I  asked  if  there  had  been 
any  regulations  requiring  fireproofing  of 
this  construction  material  or  any  other 
building  or  sanitation  codes,  and  was  told 
"Well,  it  is  a  District  of  Columbia  mat- 
ter." When  we  checked  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  it  was  stated.  "No,  it  is  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  matter." 

I  am  concerned  that  a  great  tragedy 
could  occur  there,  if  fire  breaks  out  in 
that  plj'wood  "city."  and  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  directly  upon  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Literior  for  allowing  con- 
struction in  this  park  area  of  this  na- 
ture. That  is  particularly  emphasized  be- 
cause I  asked  the  question.  "Would  you 
allow  construction  of  this  type  in  any 
other  national  park?"  And  Mr.  Nash 
Casti'o.  the  Regional  Director  of  tlic  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  Service,  said.  "No.  I 
feel  sure  this  would  not  be  allowed  be- 
cause of  its  flammable  makeup." 

I  hoiie  that  the  Dt-iJartment  of  Interior 
will  !.:et  together  immediately  with  the 
Distiict  of  Columbia.  Thoy  liad  better 
take  I'lecautioiis.  because  if  a  fire  broke 
out  in  that  area  there  is  no  telling  what 
might  happen,  and  any  injuries  or  deaths 
would  undoubtedly  be  lilamcd  on  the 
Congress  of  thf^  T'liited  rotates. 


BEWITCHED,  BOTHERED,  AND 
BEWILDERED 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentk-man  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Spcakei,  by 
Proclamation  3847.  President  Johnson 
set  aside  toda.v — May  22 — as  National 
Maritime  Day,  1968  "to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  importance  of  the  merchant 
fleet  to  our  national  life."  Events  of  this 
week  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  not  the 
general  public  but  rather  the  administra- 
tion which  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
essentiality  of  a  strong  and  viable  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  use  the 
title  of  a  once  popular  .song,  I  am 
"Bewitched,  Bothered,  and  Bewildered" 
over  the  words  of  this  administration 
when  compared  to  its  deeds  affecting  the 
American  maritime  industry. 

You  will  recall  that  on  Januar>'  4,  1965, 
in  l.is  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  he  would  recom- 
mend a  new  ijolicy  for  our  merchant 
marine.  Almost  three  and  a  half  years 
later — on  Monday.  May  20.  1968 — Secre- 
tai-y  of  Transportation  Boyd  presented 
an  administration  maritime  legislative 
program — not  a  "new  "  i3olicy — before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  This  administration  pro- 
i;ram  contains  provisions  similar  in  con- 
cept and,  yes,  even  in  language,  to  those 
contained  in  the  completely  discredited 
Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force, 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
when  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation,  which  contained  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  then  controver- 
sial Maritime  Administrator.  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Johnson,  and  which  served  as  the 
focal  point  for  a  prolonged  acrimonious 
and  tionproductive  debate,  clouding  the 
best  congressional  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  a  concerned  Congress,  a 
concerned  public,  and  most  particularly, 
a  concerned  maritime  industry,  it  would 
seem  that  this  administration  simply  has 
been  spinning  its  wheels  over  the  past 
several  years.  We  appear  to  be  still  labor- 
ing under  what  I  refer  to  as  the  "Nick 
Johnson     syndrome" — stating     precon- 


ceived conclusions  and  then  attempting 
to  justify  them  rather  than  the  more 
rational  approach  of  having  conclusions 
How  from  reliable  and  well  documented 
data. 

One  need  only  compare  the  following 
excerpts  Irom  the  Interagency  Maritime 
Task  P'orcc  report  of  October  1965,  and 
the  testimony  ot  Secretary  of  Transpoi- 
tation  Eoyd  ju.st  this  past  Monday,  lo 
appreciate  tlie  basis  for  my  skcplio.sm; 

First,  .sliip  construction  .subsidies: 

Task  force  icport: 

The  Secretary  of  Dcfcii.'^e  and  Conuncrcc 
uill  Jointly  determine  i.u  an  annual  ba^is  tiie 
kvol  iif  private  ^hip-bullcllng  capacity  i  in- 
quired to  meet  national  security  needs  whkh 
include  nillltary  ^ind  civilluii  emergeu.-y 
rc(iulrements>. 

Secrctai-y  Boyd : 

'I'he  proposed  li  pislation  uo»i!d  authori;'C 
the  tiecretjirics  of  Defense  iind  lYansporta- 
t!on  to  recommend  Jointly  to  tiie  Pre.sldent 
the  l"vel  and  ch.iracier  of  ship  coni^trucln.,! 
i  abf  Jdicb. 

Second,  loreign  ship  con.struction: 

Ta.sk  force  report: 

After  tlie  level  I't  hhlpbuilding  to  support 
national  security  i-eeds  has  been  met.  ship 
purchasers  would  be  free  to  build  or  rc- 
p.iir  Fhips  abroad  without  subsidy  .support 
and  without  limitation  as  to  ihe  number  of 
.ships.  These  ships  would  be  eligible  for  all 
privileges  of  U.S.  registry  Including  domestic 
Ijrivileges. 

Secretai-y  Boyd: 

After  the  necessnry  hvel  of  s!iip  coitstruc- 
tion  in  U.S.  shipyards  has  been  reasonably 
assured.  American  ship  operators  will  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  vessels  m  the  world 
shipbuilding  market,  and  these  ships  would 
be  .'iLCurded  the  same  treatment  as  .':hips 
built  In  American  yards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  liasten  to  lemind  this 
lx)dy  that  it  was  the  Honorable  Alan  S. 
Boyd  who.  duiing  Senate  confirmation 
hearings  held  on  January  11.  1967  on 
his  nomination  to  the  Cabinet  ix)St  of 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  tlie  whereabouts  of  the  con- 
troversial Intera.gency  Maritime  Task 
Force  report  and  who  stated : 

In  the  ash  can.  where  it  went  immediately 
after  it  was  publislied. 

It  would  seem  that  Secretary  Boyd  has 
made  a  fast  retrieval  from  the  ash  can 
into  which  he  said  he  threw  the  report 
and  has  dusted  it  off  for  presentation  to 
v.hat  1-c  considers  a  naive  Congress  as  a 
matter  of  expediency. 

This  is  the  same  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  on  Monday  last  when  ap- 
pearing ijefore  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  catc- 
uorically  opposed  S.  2G50  and  its  com- 
panion bill.  H.R.  13940.  and  others,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  subject  to  two 
excepted  provisions,  the  legislation  was 
the  result  of  negotiations  concluded 
about  6  months  ago  between  Democratic 
congressional  leaders  and  the  President's 
representative,  who  was  none  other  than 
the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd.  To  quote 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Eartlett.  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  legislation: 

In  all  other  respects,  complete  agreement 
was  reached,  and  i».  fact  the  bulk  of  the 
tcclniical   drafting   is   the    uork   product    of 
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technical   assistance   provided    by   Secretary 
Boyd's  staff. 

Perhaps  the  final  and  most  telling  in- 
sult to  this  Coperess.  however,  occurred 
only  yesterday — May  21 — when,  after 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  declined,  the 
Acting  Maritime  Administrator  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration appeared  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine.  Both  of  the 
witnesses  refused  to  respond  to  questions 
from  committee  members  either  as  to, 
the  maritime  program  legislation  then 
pending  before  it,  or  the  substitute  pro- 
posal offered  by  Secretary  Boyd  before  a 
subcommittee  in  the  other  body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  responding 
to  a  question  from  the  gentleman  froip 
Virginia,  Congressman  Downing,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration stated  "AH  of  a  sudden  I 
have^ot  a  mental  block."  One  mi^ht  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  entire  administra- 
tion has  a  'mental  block"  when  it  comes 
to  the  American  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever, the  tncident  does  clearly  iwint  up 
one  need— early  action  by  the  Senate  on 
the  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  159.  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator  B.^rtlett, 
has  ordered  to  be  scheduled  for  hearings 
on  a  date  after  the  Memorial  Day  recess 
of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly 
and  favorably  on  this  bill  and,  if  neces- 
sary, that  both  the  Senate  and  House  will 
override  a  Presidential  veto.  Time  is  mn- 
iiing  out  and  the  administration  has 
left  us  no  alternative. 


USE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS  BY  THE' 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ;K)int  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  correspondence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seek  the 
advice  of  my  senior  colleagues  in  an- 
swering some  of  my  constituent  mail. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  my  constituent.  Mr.  John 
Hicks: 

Jeftersoxtown,  Kt. 
Hon.  M.  Gene  Sntder, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Concressm-^n:  I  run  considering 
making  a  trip  to  Washington  to  bring  my 
fanuly  for  a  vacation  and  tour  of  the  Capitol. 
I  am  thinking  of  bringing  a  trailer  but  in 
cheeking  on  camp  sites  I  learn  they  are  all 
out  pretty  far  from  the  city. 

I  understand  that  you  have  a  camp  site 
near  the  Washington  Monument  with  neces- 
sary sanitary  facilities  and  utilities.  This 
would  be  real ,  convenient  for  me  and  my 
fr.mily.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  reservation  for  the  area  and 
what  rate  if  any  I  would  have  to  pay.  There 
would  be  me,  my  wife,  my  three  sons  and 
oiir  dog. 

Please  let  me  l\ea.t  from  you  soon  as  we 
want  to  make  this  trip  right  away. 
Yours  truly, 

John  G.  Hicks. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hicks  is 
a  lawyer  and  I  could  not  admit  that  the 
administration  was  likely  to  discriminate 
against  him  in  the  use  of  Federal  prop- 
erty. In  a  "stalling  move  '  I  replied  as 
follows : 

M.AY  20.  1968. 
Mr.  John  G.  Hicks, 
Jeffersontoirn.  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Hicks:  I  have  your  letter  of  recent 
date  desiring  to  set  up  camp  on  the  Mall. 
I  believe  there  must  be  some  mlst.ake  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  on  April  18,  1968.  Secretary 
Udall  said: 

•I  would  think  that  our  National  Parks 
area  .  .  .  are  i>arks  for  the  use  of  all  the 
people,  and  that  we  should  follow  the  pol- 
icies we  iilways  have.  We  have  marches  in 
parks  and  we  have  different  kinds  of  activi- 
ties in  parks.  But  I  think  we  are  not — it  would 
not  be  proper  to  turn  park  l.mds  over  to  any 
Ltroup  of  people  for  permanent  or  temporary 
use  for  any  kind  of  human  shelter  of  any 
kind." 

However,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  direct  answer 
to  your  Inquiry,  I  have  sent  your  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  response. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  Gene  Snyder. 

Today.  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  ahother  constituent,  A.  A.  Robin- 
son: 

Anchorage,  Ky.. 

May  17,1968. 
Cvjngressman  Gene  Snyder, 
Jc/fi  rsontoirn.  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Snyder:  My  family  and  I  expect  to 
arrive  in  Washington  about  August  1  on  our 
vacation.  I  assume  there  will  be  a  space  avail- 
able on  the  Mall  for  us  to  put  up  our  tent. 
Since  the  Mall  has  been  allocated  as  a  place 
for  campers,  we  think  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  get  to  the  capltol,  rather  than  have  to  com- 
mute from  the  present  facilities  outside 
Washington. 

To  assist  you  in  your  efforts  to  get  us  the 
necessary  permit,  our  qualiflcatlons  are  as 
follows: 

I  have  worked  all  my  life  and  feel  that  now 
we  have  finally  been  able  to  put  enough 
money  aside,  after  taxes,  to  be  able  to  attempt 
a  trip  to  Washington.  In  fact,  we  feel  that 
we  own  at  least  a  small  piece  of  this  property. 

We  had  not  planned  on  any  marches  or 
demonstrations,  even  though  we  have  to  work 
to  live,  but  if  this  is  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions we  will  have  to  ask  to  get  us  a  parade 
permit,  also. 

One  thing  more  I  would  like  to  know.  Will 
there  still  be  sanitary  facilities  and  police 
protection  while  we  are  there,  as  there  are  in 
other  national  park  camp  sites? 

Tlie  only  other  thing  that  might  eliminate 
us  is  that  we  are  white,  we  don't  belong  to 
any  pangs  of  hoodlums,  have  never  been  ar- 
rested or  filed  bankruptcy.  We  have  never 
looted  any  stores,  engaged  in  a  riot,  or  walked 
in  any  so-called  peace  marches,  so  you  may 
have  some  difficulty,  but  anything  you  can  do 
to  /et  us  a  permit  will  be  appreciated. 

Your  Constituent. 

A.  A.  Robinson. 

I  plan  to  send  him  a  similar  "stalling 
letter"  like  I  sent  lawTcr  Hicks— but  I 
know  I  cannot  stall  forever. 

In  anticipation  of  such  qiail,  I  wrote 
Secretary  UdaLl  on  May  M.  1968,  as 
follows : 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  14. 1968. 
Hon  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  .art:  Each  of  the  three 
summers  that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress, 
I  haVe  had  si.x  or  eight  requests  for  informa- 
tion concerning  public  and  private  camp 
sites  within  the  Washington  area  from  my 


constituents.  These  requests  came  from 
camping  enthusiasts — most  of  whom  are.  for 
financial  reasons,  campers  so  they  can  take 
v.ications  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  Their 
economic  station  in  life  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  that  they  could  not  afford 
hotels  and  motels. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  them  to  private  establishments  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  which  they  are  visiting.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  established  a  pub- 
lic camping  ground  on  the  Mall.  I  would 
like  you  to  furnish  me  information  which 
I  can  supply  to  my  constituent  campers  in 
response  to  their  requests  for  camp  site 
locations.  Such  a  centrally  located  camp 
site  will  be  most  attractive  to  them  and.  as 
I  imderstand  it.  these  facilities  are  available 
f  re  ?  of  charge. 

In  your  response,  would  you  please  let  nie 
know  what  services  and  facilities  are  goln? 
to  be  available  at  this  site  for  my  constitu- 
ents, what  the  camp-site  charges,  if  any,  will 
be.  and  all  other  pertinent  information 
which  professional  campers  would  normally 
e.xpect  to  receive. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  spe- 
cial consideration  for  my  campers.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think,  because  of  this  Congres- 
sional inquiry,  that  I  expect  any  special  serv- 
ices, facilities  or  any  special  consideration 
above  those  which  are  anticipated  to  be  fur- 
nished in  the  coming  days  to  the  campers 
who  are  presently  locating  on  the  Mall. 

In  the  same  fashion.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  this  Administration 
which  is  pledged  to  eliminate  discrimination 
will,  in  this  instance,  engage  in  any  discrim- 
ination in  the  use  of  this  public  property  in 
the  way  of  availability,  protection  and  serv- 
ices to  others  than  those  who  are  now  being 
provided  these  services. 

May  I  have  your  prompt  response? 
Respectfully  yours. 

M.  Gene  Snyder. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only  been  here  for 
two  terms,  but  a  few  of  my  seniors  tell 
me  I  will  not  get  a  .satisfactory  an.swer 
to  these  requests.  I  believe  I  recall  that 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  to  governmen- 
tal units  that  discriminate,  and  I  would 
hate  for  lawyer  Hicks  or  constituent 
Robinson  to  file  an  injunction  suit  pro- 
hibiting the  Interior  Department  from 
receiving  any  further  Federal  funds. 

I  would  appreciate  some  advice  from 
my  senior  colleagues  as  to  how  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 


COLUMBIA   LAW   SCHOOL  FACULTY 
TALKS  SENSE  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KupfermanJ 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  lawyers  among  our  colleagues 
know  that  the  right  of  dissent  is  one  for 
persuasion  and  not  for  desti-uction  or 
disorder. 

Whatever  the  cause  or  the  possible 
provocation,  the  shocking  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  on  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity campus  have  demonstrated  the  need 
for  an  understanding  of  the  proper  limits 
on  demonstrations  and  protest. 

The  faculty  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
my  alma  mater,  has  stated  the  case  very 
well,  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  their  "dec- 
laration of   confidence,  '   as  printed   in 
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the  New  York  Times,  of  Friday,  May  17, 
1968. 

]  KXT  OP  "Declaration  of  Confidence"  Madk 
BT  35  AT  Columbia  Law  School 
(  Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  "A  Dec- 
:  .ration  of  Confidence  in  Columbia's  Fu- 
I  Lire"  signed  by  35  teachers  and  admlrUstra- 
•  .rs  of  the  Columbia  Law  School:) 

Like  the  rest  of  Columbia  University,  the 
I  tculty  of  Law  has  suffered  grave  disruption 
uurlng  t!ie  past  .'.everal  weeks.  We  believe 
1  mt  the  suffering  w:is  needle.ss.  Becaui^e  dls- 
.  .•derllness  threatens  to  become  respectable 
riiong  some  students,  we  who  arc  teachers  or 
,;(lmlnlstrators  in  Columbia  Law  School  Join 
i.ow  in  declaring  our  confidence  in  the  or- 
lierly  processes  of  change  in  American  uni- 
•.en-^ities  as  well  as  in  the  larger  society  of 
v.hirh   unlvprsitles  are  a   part. 

THE  allowable  LIMITS  OF  "CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE" 

Organized  protest  i.i  an  eminently  ullow- 
:ible  activity,  protected  by  the  Constitution 
:u=;elf  against  interference  by  public  .ngencies. 
Within  independent  uni\ersllles  like  Colum- 
bia it  Is  sanctioned  by  long  practice  and  deep 
intellectual  conviction  of  Us  worth.  The 
iiermissible  means  of  expressing  disagree- 
ment with  existing  l:iws  or  policies  are  not. 
iiowever,  limitless.  The  limits  are  over- 
.■-'^epped  when  protcstei-s  seize  buildings  or 
t)hyslcally  restrain  the  freedom  of  personal 
uiovement.  in  order  to  manliest  dissatisfac- 
uon. 

We  do  not  assert  th.it  every  act  of  "civil 
iiuobedience'"  is  reprehensible.  One  way  to 
liallenge  the  v.ilidity  of  a  statute  is  to  ignore 
i"s  commands,  undergo  arrest  and  prosecu- 
:;on.  and  then  argue  that  the  law  is 
unconstitutional. 

We  rccoB:nize.  too,  that  in  rare  instances 
;i.?rsons  v,hose  voices  might  otherwise  not 
i^e  heard  at  all  mav  engage  in  concerted  vio- 
iLaion  of  an  admittedly  constitutional  law 
:a  order  to  proclaim  their  disapprovrd  of  It. 
I;i  that  situation,  tiie  violators  are  prepared 
'o  pay  the  penalty  for  their  disobedience, 
•'.oping  thus  to  dramatize  opposition  to  the 
(  perative  policies.  Havmg  in  mind  the  dif- 
ficulties soirietimes  experienced  in  drawing 
;,itention  to  public  i:-;sues  and  to  dissenting 
.icv.s,  we  c mnot  condemn  this  form  of 
'  ivil  disobedience  in  every  conceivable  cir- 
cupist.mcc. 

The  Coliunbia  episodes  at  the  outset  did 
::ot  involve  civil  disobedience,  but  an  effort  to 
mpose  opinions  by  force.  Without  ascertain- 
ing whether  other  tttidents  shared  their 
thoughts  about  academic  a:id  social  issues,  a 
relatively  small  group  of  students  sought  to 
.:nmobilize  the  University  \intil  t'neir  con- 
'■  options  of  sound  policy  were  adopted.  Tac- 
•ics  like  these  have  nothing  in  common 
■ith  principled  oppcsition  or  with  demo- 
cratic processes.  They  represented  attempted 
.lUimidation. 

The  force  of  reason  rather  than  the  force 
( f  massed  bodies  must  be  the  reliance  of 
those  who  wish  to  iiifluence  a  community 
:-uided  by  intelligence,  as  is  Columbia.  Dis- 
rupting institutional  proceedings  is  an  im- 
permissible substitute  for  rational  persua- 
:  ion.  Using  muscles  instead  of  minds  to  ex- 
I'ress  dissent  has  no  place  in  the  academic 
.siting. 

We  are  confident  that  American  students 
'ill  themselves  recognize  the  unwisdom  of 
itttcmpting  to  gain  goals  by  illegal  force. 
Violence  begets  violence.  It  beclouds  rather 
than  illumines  issues.  No  problem  that  con- 
fronts Columbia  or  other  American  univer- 
fcities  Is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  men  who 
use  the  tools  education  has  given  them, 

THE    ISSrE    OF    PRIV.'VCT 

One  action  of  the  trespassers  who  occupied 
tile  office  of  the  president  of  the  university 
deserves  special  attention  because  it  reveals 
with  singular  clarity  the  extent  to  which 
historic  ideals  have  been  flouted.  The  presi- 
dent's correspondence  files  were  examined, 


and  letters  removed  from  them  have  been 
publicized.       " 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  tieclares:  "The  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unrea.son- 
able  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated. .  .  ."  The  provision  ijf  our  Bill  of 
Rights  reflects  the  revulsion  felt  by  Ameri- 
cans, no  less  now  than  in  1791,  against  un- 
warranted invasions  of  personal  jirlvacy.  Mod- 
ern law  upholds  the  right  of  privacy  against 
(ie.siiuctivc  intrusions  by  private  Individuals 
as  well  a:i  public  ollicials. 

But  apart  from  any  question  of  criminal 
law  violation—  and  apart  from  the  merits 
of  the  substantive  issues,  or  the  motivations 
of  the  persons  involved — ransacking  and  pub- 
licizing the  president's  l;les  must  be  con- 
demned as  a  violation  of  basic  decency. 

We  are  confident  that  rfspon.-ilble  students 
feel  no  sympathy  with  those  who  have  ro 
pros.^ly  misbehaved. 

THE  IbSUE  Of  I'OLirE  ACTION 

On  April  30,  Columbia  students  were  f^^rci- 
l)ly  removed  from  the  buildings  and  offices 
in  which  they  were  reiiolute  lre.spa.sscrs.  The 
university  requested  the  aid  of  the  Now  York 
police  only  alter  the  trespassers  had  repeat- 
edly refused  to  depart.  The  trespassers  in- 
,"-istcntly  demanded  capitulation  to  tlieir  de- 
mands and  an  unqualified  "amnesty." 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  are  known 
to  us  at  this  time,  we  believe  iliat  the  uni- 
versitv  did  not  act  unreasonably  when,  at 
1  ng  l.i.'-t.  it  called  f>ir  l!ie  help  of  law  eii- 
lorcement  officers  so  that  the  work  of  this 
academic  institution  could  resume  for  lhe 
l;cnefit  of  Us  thousands  of  studojits,  the  in- 
nocent bystanders  in  this  controversy. 

During  and  after  the  removal  operation 
various  policemen  apparently  committed  acts 
ui  needless  \iolencfc.  We  deplore  those  acts 
and  strongly  support  vigorous  investigation 
into  their  occurrence,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  disciplining  malefactors  among  the  por 
lice,  but  also  with  a  view  to  itrengthening 
police  administration  in  the  future. 

To  cur  knowledge  the  university's  request 
and  lnsiru:tions — which  were  apparently  re- 
r.ccted  in  the  inslru.?tlons  given  by  high 
j)olice  Ollicials — were  directly  aimed  at  lore- 
.v'alling  the  \ioIence  that  later  occurred. 
The  deeds  that  have  r.roused  campus  indig- 
uaiicn — an  indignation  we  fully  share — Wfre 
thos?  of  policemen  who  Ignored  their  orders. 

A  broader  question  has  been  rai.sed  about 
lhe  iir:)prlety  cf  summoning  the  police  at 
all.  As  to  that,  we  hold  the  \iew  that  stu- 
dents are  not  a  privileged  class,  Iree  to  break 
laws  that  rest  upon  the  community  at  large. 
When  internal  eiforts  to  terminate  lawless- 
ness have  proved  unavailing,  an  educational 
institution  shotild  not  flinch  from  the  neces- 
sity of  summoning  others  to  its  assistance.  - 

We  are  confident  that  excessive  force  u.sed 
by  individual  policemen  is  not  condoned  by 
cither  Columbia  University  or  the  City  of 
New  York.  Its  altogether  deplorable  occur- 
rence should  be  investigated  fully — without 
forgetting,  however,  that  the  possibility  oi 
police  brut.ility  was  created  in  the  first  In- 
.'^^trnce  not  by  Columbia,  but  by  unyield- 
i.igly  Lawless  intruders  into  the  university's 
.<■  tinctures. 

THE  ISSUE  OS'  ".STUDENT  rOWtP." 

Underlying  many  distrubances  on  Ameri- 
can c;impuses,is  the  issue  of  "student  power." 

The  appropriate  role  of  students  in  formu- 
I.iting  and  admmistering  academic  policies 
deserves  re-examination.  We  welcome  an  in- 
quiry into  the  adequacy  of  existing  meclia- 
nisms  for  expressing  and  considering  rele\  ant 
sttident  views. 

We  remark,  however,  that  some  sdvocutes 
of  "student  power"  apparently  seek  the  role 
of  sole  decider  rather  than  adviser  or  even 
participant.  Their  opinions,  they  seem  to 
think,  must  be  adopted  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  other  opinions. 


Without  foreclosing  further  e.xaiuination, 
we  note  now  that  Eludenis  are  markedly  di- 
verse in  motivation,  experience,  and  outlook. 
No  tested  means  exists  for  ar.crrlalnlng  tlie 
true  sentiment  of  students  in  a  l.irge  univer- 
sity composed  of  many  loosely  federated  di\l- 
.sions  and  faculties  Moreover,  a  student's  ca- 
reer within  a  university  is  briet.  Decisions 
that  m.iy  seemingly  meet  sume  interest  or 
need  of  the  iuunediate  moment  may  olleil 
be  hurtful  in  tlie  li.ng.term. 

We  strongly  endorse  t!ie  \  iew  iliat  student 
opinions,  whatever  may  be  their  tenor,  should 
be  known  and  properly  considered.  The  ein- 
c.icy  of  available  means  of  a:ssurlni;  that  cun- 
bideration  Is  now  under  Intcitsive  sludv. 

We  are  confident  that  C'fjlumbia  cm  I'ud 
will  find  \\ays  of  sirenglliening  decit;lon.il 
prijccs.>=es  without  convcrliiig  tlicin  into  i)or- 
l)elual  mass  meetings  in  v.hn-h  me  Inuilcst. 
iiot  neceisiirilv  the  wise;-t.  coui:.;els  may  pro- 
\,iil. 

iHE  i.':sLE  OF  DUE  Miorr.ss 

Much  his  been  made  recently  of  t!ic  Uni- 
versity's alleged  deficient  practices  In  discip- 
hn.iry  multeis  allecting  students.  Conunltled 
IS  wo  are  to  law  and  order,  we  unquahfiedly 
support  tlie  principles  that  underlie  t'.ie  cuii- 
cijji,  of  due  process,  i-air  procedure  and  rca- 
tuucd  JiKfinnent  are  its  ojivi-.ttive  ( ieiiicnts. 
We  unlieisiiulingly  a.-seri  ta,.t  t.'ic  univcrfiiy 
should  alw.iys  accord  Its  student-^  due  proc- 
ess. I!einfoi-cing  existing  :  iieguards  ui;ali.i;t 
mistaken  decisions  is  liiglily  desir.ib.e.  unil 
we  picdgc  ourselves  l<i  lielp  in  their  porlec- 
tion.  We  remark,  !•  cwcvcr,  that  abusivciiess 
."iecms  not  to  h.i\e  been  t;i:iractciiitic  oi  pa;  t 
dLsciplinary  acLions  d'.-spite  t.ie  ii'j.sei.cc  ol 
fl.ibuiMte  procedures. 

We    are    confident    that    id!    elements    of 
Columbia   fJiare   the   desire   for   disciplinary 
methods  whos^e  fuiine^s  is  beyond  thiiUeii'^''. 
T!ie  creation  of  impeccable  prucrdures  is  ;t 
t.isk  well  within  tiic  uaiversilv's  CJi;ipeie:iCf. 
C'lUles  D.  Breitcl,  Earl  V.  IJrown.  Wii- 
iKun  L.  Carv.  Henry  P.  do  Vrics.  h.  All..n 
I-'arnsworth.  Wolfgang  C.  rrlcdn.ai.n. 
Nina  M.  Gulslon.  Richard  N.  Onrdner, 
Walter  Gellhorn.  Milton  H.uidler.  J  Lu 
M.  liazurd.  Alfred  Hill.  Carlos  l.raels. 
II?rry   W.   Jones.   Arthur   O.   Kimball. 
Oliver  J.  Litsiizyn.  I  ouis  Lu;iKy.  Jvlin 
G.  PaUicy,  Monr:id  Ci. "Paulsen,  Ellis  I.. 
Phillips,  Jr..  nichard  Pugh.   Willis  L. 
M.  Ree^e.  Muurice  Rosenberg,  Albert  J. 
Rosenthal.  A.  Arthur  Schiller.  I.dv.-sn 
G.  Echuck.  Willis  E.  fcchug.  ILuis  Smit, 
Jo.'icph   H.   Sni'th,   Malcoim  L.   Stein, 
Charles    Szladits.    Frank    K.    \\'.  'wr, 
William  C.  Warren.  Ilerbori  Weolisler, 
William  F.  Young.  Jr. 
Profecsors  Robert  Helli'vell,  louls  He;ik.n, 
William  K.  Jones  and  Michael  Severn,  bein;; 
involved  in  committee  work  for  the  univer- 
sity   related    to    these    recent    events,    have 
t.ikcn  no  jiOsltion  en   the  ifbove  statement. 


MAYOR  LINDSAY  DISCUSSES  PRO- 
POSALS TO  DEAL  WITH  UNOT- 
PLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  ))ro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quid  is  rec- 
ognized for  1.5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  ihe 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  ,v>as 
honored  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  very 
outstanding  mayor  of  Nc'a  York,  the 
Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay. 

Mayor  Lmdsay  came  before  the  f:Ub- 
committee  to  discuSs  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  proix)sals  to  deal  with 
unemployment.  Those  proposals,  on  the 
Republican  side.  emb»-pce  private  em- 
ployers by  way  of  a  tax  credit  proposal — 
see  H.R.  16303,  16304,  and  16305— as  well 
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as  public  and  private  nonprofit  employers 
through  a  proposed  public  service  em- 
ployment program — see  HJi.  16623  and 
16625.  On  the  Democratic  side  there  is  a 
bill,  H.R.  12280,  to  establish  a  public  serv- 
ice employment  program. 

As  mayor,  John  Lindsay  has  pioneered 
in  efforts  to  decentralize  city  administra- 
tion so  as  to  involve  city  residents  more 
actively  in  betterment  of  themselves, 
their  city  and  its  institutions. 

He  remains  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  hannonize  and  improve  the  many  Fedr 
eral.  State,  and  local  antipoverty  efforts 
now  underway,  including  various  job 
training  and  employment  proerams,  in 
order  to  focus  these  prosrams  where  most 
needed  and  avoid  costly  qverlappine  and 
duplication. 

As  one  of  11  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  Mayor 
Lindsay  participated  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  to  date  of  the  urban- 
racial  crisis,  and  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  implementation  of  the  various  Com- 
mission recommendations  for  action  now 
at  all  levels  of  uovernm.ent  and  within 
the  private  sector,  as  well,  to  resolve  the 
crisis.  Indeed,  since  the  report  of  the 
Commission  has  been  published,  he  has 
been  one  of  its  most  forceful  and  articu- 
late champions. 

The  subcommittee  and  all  concerned 
citizens  were  most  interested  in  the 
mayor's  remarks,  because,  as  he  himself 
stated,  the  principal  proposal  in  the 
Commission's  report  was  a  call  for  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead — both  private  and  public.  As  he 
points  out: 

Ten  weeks  huve  passed  .=;ince  the  Commis- 
sion reported  to  the  Nnllon.  In  the  interim, 
a  great  Civil  Rights  leader  lias  been  killed. 
One  hundred  .md  ten  cities  have  oeen  con- 
vulsed by  new  disorders  .md  .  n  army  of  poor 
people  is  marching  on  Washington.  Yet  the 
Admlnistraiior.  -tnd  the  Congress  have  shown 
small  enthusiasm  for  the  positive,  strong 
programs  the  Commission  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
the  Record,  Mayor  Lindsay  s  statement, 
in  the  hope  that  eveiy  Member  will  thus 
be  enabled  and  encouraced  to  read  and 
reflect  upon  his  testimcry.  We  are.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cripped  by  a  massive  paralysis 
of  national  spirit  in  the  face  of  the  most 
graphic  demonstrations  of  need  and 
neglect.  As  Members  of  the  Congress,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  determine  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  such  need,  and  to 
overcome  the  ne£;lect.  I  am  confident 
that  the  place  to  begin  is  with  jobs,  and 
so.  I  might  add.  is  Mayor  Lindsay,  who 
appreciates  fully  the  gravity  of  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

I  include  Mayor  Lindsay's  testimony 
at  this  point: 

Testimony    of    the    Honorable    John    V. 
Lindsay 

Chairman  Holland.  Members  oi  the  Sub- 
conimittee: 

I  have  been  asked  to  testify  this  mormng 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  the' Urban  Coalition.  As  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  both 
orgaiUzations,  I  want  to  express  our  aeep  dis- 
appointment because  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ments  failure  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  The  principal  pro- 
posal in  the  Commission's  report,  as  you 
know,  was  a  call  for  millions  of  new  jobs — 
private  and  public. 


The  President  appointed  the  Commission 
to  probe  beneath  the  fire  and  anger  of  De- 
troit. Newark,  and  some  fifty  other  cities  that 
erupted  in  violence  last  summer.  The  Com- 
mission found  no  easy  answers.  We  found 
no  immediate  resolution  of  the  urban  and 
human  decay  that  finally  resulted  in  civil 
disorder.  But  we  defined  the  problem,  and, 
like  others  before  us,  we  called  for  action — • 
"compassionate,  massive  r.nd  sustained." 

We  called  for  action  without  delay  to  meet 
a  problem  of  the  gravest  national  urgency. 

Many  agreed  with  our  assessment  of  the 
problem  and  with  our  recommendations,  but 
there  were  others  who  said  that  the  time  was 
wrong,  that  money  was  needed  elsewhere 
and  that  the  problem  was  too  large. 

We  had  hoped  that  our  report  woiUd  end 
this  debate. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  choice  we  defined 
for  the  Nation  had  left  only  one  acceptable 
alternative  and  we  had  hoped  that  the  re- 
sponse would  be  decisive  and  significant. 

Ten  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Commis- 
sion reported  to  the  Nation.  In  the  interim, 
•u  great  Civil  Rights  leader  has  been  killed, 
o'ne  hundred  and  ten  cities  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  new  disorders  and  an  Army  of  poor 
people  ,is  marching  on  Washington.  Yet  the 
.\dnilnlstration  and  the  Congress  have  shown 
.small  enthusiasm  for  the  positive,  strong  pro- 
grams the  Commission  proposed. 

Now,  another  summer  is  upon  us  and  we 
have  not  convinced  the  people  in  the  slums 
that  our  government  truly  wants  to  help 
them.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  an  effective 
national  policy  of  interest,  concern,  and. 
most  important,  action.  The  $75  million  sum- 
mer jobs  supplemental  appropriation  is 
blocked  in  conference,  and  Administration 
support  for  the  program  has  not  been  visibly 
energetic. 

The  Urban  Coalition  and  the  Conference  of 
♦  Mayors  have  endorsed  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations across  the  board,  in  employ- 
ment, education,  welfare  and  housing.  But 
this  morning  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the 
need  that  my  experience — on  the  Commission 
and  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City — has 
convinced  me  ccnies  first :  More  and  better 
jobs. 

Uiiemployment  and  underemployment  led 
the  list  of  the  Commission's  priorities.  We 
agreed  that  nothing  else  affected  other  social 
needs  .iS  much  and  that  no  other  need  was 
.'IS   important   to  the  future  of  the  cities. 

-Approximately  2  million  Americans  are 
luiemployed  in  our  country  today.  Another 
3',  million  people  are  working  part  time 
who  ought  to  be  working  full  time.  Nation- 
ally, much  of  our  poverty  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  substandard  wages  received  by 
6'2  million  people  who  work  full  time  and 
yet  do  no(^  earn  enough  to  climb  out  of 
poverty. 

These  problems  are  most  Intense  among 
Negroes.  Unemployment  rates  for  Negroes 
generally  are  2'.,  to  3  times  that  for  whites. 
The  subemployment  rate^covering  both  un- 
employment and  underemployment — in  cen- 
tral city  ghettos  in   1966  was  32.7  per  cent. 

We  have  begun  to  realize  recently  that 
about  one  hundred  of  our  major  urban  areas 
have  been  going  through  what  amounts  to  a 
"secret  depression"  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Prosperity  in  most  of  the  Nation's  4500 
ur'oan  communities  has  obscured  the  hidden 
and  growing  pockets  of  despair  and  neglect 
that  have  been  collecting  in  most  of  our 
central  cities.  The  critical  significance  of  em- 
ployment, especially  for  those  in  the  ghetto, 
U  clear.  The  ability  to  have  and  hold  a  "good 
job"  is.  the  Commission  found,  "the  funda- 
mental test  of  participation  in  American  so- 
ciety. "  Yet  the  ghetto  resident  is  confronted 
with  fewer  possibilities  to  obtain  meaningful 
work  and  possesses  eroded  or  underdeveloped 
skills  with  which  to  handle  any  job  he  does 
obtain.  The  result  Is  that  those  who  do  find 
and  hold  jobs  are  concentrated  in  the  lowest 
skilled  and  lowest  paying  pK>sitions. 

The  system  is  unconscionable  to  an  indi- 


vidual, and  it  is  manifestly  wasteful  in  our 
society,  ^nlllons  of  Americans. -wore  Whites 
than  Negroes,  live  frustrated,  useless,  unpro- 
ductive lives  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  is  ever  increasing.  At  the  same, 
time,  as  a  resvilt  of  the  ghetto  resident's  low 
or  nonexistent  earning— and  buying — power, 
our  central  cities  deteriorate  while  the  sur- 
rounding areas  flourish. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  then,  that 
there  is  increasing  frustration,  alienation 
and  hostility  against  society  in  the  black 
communities  of  our  cities.  In  the  Commis- 
sion's words:  "The  perv.asive  effect  of  the,se 
conditions  on  the  racial  ghetto  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  problems  of  civil  disorder." 

According  to  Commission  data,  most  of  the 
rioters  last  summer  were  Negro  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Al- 
most all  of  the  rioters  who  had  Jobs  were 
underemployed — in  short-term,  low-paying, 
menial  positions  which  they  regarded  as 
beneath  their  education,  their  capacity  and 
their  dignity.  Twenty  per  cent  of  those  ar- 
rested  had    no   jobs. 

In  the  cities  where  violence  broke  out. 
Negroes  were  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  hold 
unskilled  jobs — part-time,  seasonal  and 
"dead  end."  Negroes  earned  less  than  whites 
ill  all  the  surveyed  cities,  averaging  barely 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  average  white  in- 
come. Thev  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to 
be  liviiis  in  poverty. 

The  Commission  reviewed  our  current  ef- 
forts— Federal,  state  and  local — to  meet 
these  problems.  We  particularly  studied  pro- 
grams in  cities  that  have  a  reputation  f)r 
receiving  substantial  Federal  funding,  but 
which  experienced  serious  disorders  last  sum- 
mer. 

In  Detroit,  to  use  but  one  illustration. 
Federal  contributions  to  employment  and 
manpower  training  programs  totaled  S19  6 
million  in  the  first  three  ciuarters  of  1967 
Although  the  dollar  figure  is  impressive,  the 
money,  it  seems  clear,  did  not  accomplish 
enough:  Detroit  sponsored  twenty-two  Fed- 
erally-financed manpower  programs,  such  a.s 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Almost  four- 
teen thousand  trainees  were  enrolled.  Yet  the 
unemployment  rate  at  the  time  of  the  riot 
in  Detroit  was  2  7  per  cent  for  whites  and 
9.6  per  cent  for  Negroes.  The  fourteen  thou- 
sand job  training  slots  barely  matched  the 
number  of  jobless  whites,  but  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  unemployed  were 
nonwhite. 

The  figures  exemplify  the  limited  reach 
of  our  existing  manpower  programs.  They 
don't  Include  enough  people,  and  they  don  t 
lead  to  enough  good  Jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  the  resources  available 
are  inadequate,  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  need.  We  devote  SI.4  billion  a  year  to 
welfare,  merely  keeping  people  ajlve.  but 
only  $64  million  to  manpower  '  training. 
Every  month,  fourteen  t'nousand  new  people 
go  on  the  welfare  rolls,  yet  only  a  fraction 
of  that  number  can  be  drawn  into  job  train- 
ing. Clearly,  we  are  losing  the  struggle 
against  dependency. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
our  neighborhood  manpower  centers  recruit- 
ed eighteen  thousand  people  who  were  ready 
to  enter  a  job  training  program  or  begin 
work  on  a  job.  There  were  only  sufficient  job 
openings  or  openings  in  training  programs 
for  four  thousand  of  these  individuals,  which 
meant  that  fourteen  thousand  employables 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  streets  with  no 
Jobs  and  no  optimistic  prospect  of  finding 
one. 

In  response  to  the  panoply  of  problems 
faced,  the  Commission  called  on  Congress 
for  action  governed  by  three  principles: 

That  programs  be  mounted  on  a  scale 
equal  to  the  dimension  of  the  problem; 

That  programs  aim  for  high  impact  in 
the  Immediate  future; 

And  that  programs  be  undertaken  with 
the  initiative  and  the  imagination  that  can 
change  the  failure  and  frustration  that  now 


dominate  the  racial  ghetto  and  weaken  our 
entire  society. 

Specifically  applying  these  principles  to  the 
critical  area  of  manpower  programs,  the 
Commission  recommended  a  m.assive,  unllied 
manpower  program  to  pull  together  the 
fiagmented  efforts  now  underway;  uo  con- 
centrate on  the  programs  with  a  demon- 
strated capacity  to  create  meaninsful  em- 
ployment opportunities;  and  to  add  new  pro- 
grams where  they  show  real  promise  of  suc- 
cess. The  Commission  proposed  the  creation 
of  2  million  Jobs  In  3  years,  one  million  In  the 
pubhc  sector  and  one  million  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  Commission  recommended  massive  na- 
tional a<;tion  in  this  area  only  after  noting 
that  the  financial  resources  of  the  cities  are 
virtually  exhausted.  For  example,  the  city's 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  has  declined  from  50 
cents  in  1930  to  15  cents  today,  while  the 
Federal  share  has  doubled — from  33  cents  la 
1930  to  67  cents  today.  The  state  and  local 
government  payroll  has  jumped  from  4  mil- 
lion workers  in"  1940  to  over  8  milUon  tvxlay 
to  provide  public  services,  while  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  has  gone  from  a  million 
in  1940  to  only  2'/,  million  tixlay.  Half  of  our 
local  Increase  has'been  In  the  field  of  public 
education  alone.  And  we  are  still  unable  to 
meet  the  need. 

Municipal  government  has  reached  its 
limit.  If  we  are  going  to  undertake  a  large 
scale  Job  creation  program,  it  will  have  to  be 
a  national  effort. 

The  bills  pending  before  this  subcom- 
mittee advance  in  the  directions  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commission.  I  would  like  to  analyze 
some  of  these  recommendations  in  greater  de- 
tail with  you. 

Representative  O'Hara's  bill,  H.R.  12280, 
provides  for  one  million  new  public  service 
Jobs.  In  H  R.  16623,  Congressmen  Goodell, 
Quie  and  others  have  a  more  modest  first- 
year  proposal  tor  80  thousand  public  service 
Jobs,  in  addition  to  the  220  thousand  Jobs 
they  provide  In  the  private  sector  under  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the  need 
to  move  forward.  The  70  thousand  new  Jobs 
requested  by  the  Administrations  JOBS 
program  are  plainly  Inadequate.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Commission's  findings,  300  thousand 
new  Jobs  this  year  is  the  minimum  accept- 
able response. 

Public  service  employment  must  provide 
meaningful  jobs — not  dead  end,  make-work 
projects.  The  employment  experience  should 
add  to  the  capabilities  and  bro;iden  the  op- 
portiuUtles  of  the  employees  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  permanent  work 
force.  Oiu  experience  in  New  York  has 
shown  us  the  futility  of  providing  Jobs  that 
have  neither  future  nor  meaning  to  an 
employee. 

To  create  socially  useful  jobs,  a  public 
service  Jobs  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  in 
parks,  streets,  slums,  libraries  and  hoepitals. 
The  Job  program  should  utilize  the 
strengths  of  our  Federal  system  so  that  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  solving  the  national 
employment  problem  will  actually  be  given 
to  local  communities,  where  the  unemployed 
reside  and  will  work. 

With  our  existing  tax  structure.  Federal 
funds  should  be  the  major  source  of  financial 
support  for  public  service  employment,  but 
the  actual  employer  should  be  state  and  local 
governments,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
private  firms   under  contract. 

The  operation  of  the  program  sliould  be 
keyed  to  specific,  local  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  focused  initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  most  apparent.  This  means 
that  the  program  should  have  considerable 
flexibUlty,  encouraging  local  Initiative  and 
eisy  adaptability  to  varied  communities.  In  a 
city  with  a  tight  labor  market  and  many 
unfilled  Industrial  Jobs,  a  public  service  em- 


ployment program  nught  roncenurate  upon 
thoise  occupations  where  workers  could  gain 
the  experience  which  would  rapidly  qualify 
them  for  those  existing  Jobs. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseUng 
must,  of  course,  be  an  Integral  part  of  any 
Job  training  program. 

Can  we  effectively  train  and  employ  the 
numbers  of  people  w  are  asking  be  hired'? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  answer  lies  in  a 
close  ex.imlnalton  of  our  recent  experience. 
First,  public  service  employment  has  been 
expanding  dramatically  In  the  p:i-st  two 
decades.  Stale  and  local  government  alone 
have  employed  four  million  additional 
workers.  Half  of  the  public  Increase  was  in 
educauon.  A  Uu-ge  share  of  any  future  rev- 
enue growth  from  local  taxes  will  he  com- 
mitted U)  these  services  on  a  jiermanent 
basis. 

Second,  we  have  been  creating  a  network 
of  manpower  processing  and  developing 
agencies  at  tlie  local  level  under  live  Fed- 
erally-funded, locally-operated  programs: 
OEO.  MDTA,  'Vocational  Education,  Work  Ex- 
penence  and  New  Careers.  As  a  result,  v.ist 
experience  has  been  gained  and  a  c.tdre  of 
professional  manpower  personnel  has  been 
trained.  The  trained  staff  would  be  a  ready- 
made  resource  for  hnmediate  national  action 
when  the  funding  becomes  available. 

Tlilrd,  to  find  out  how  many  socially  use- 
ful Jobs  could  be  made  available  immediately, 
the  Urban  Coalition  asked  Dr.  H.irold  Shep- 
pard  of  the  Upjohn  Institute  to  survey  a 
sitmple  of  major  cities.  Based  upon  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  this  survey.  Dr.  Shep- 
p.ard  has  concluded  that  at  least  141  thou- 
sand p>eisons  could  be  employed  almost  over- 
night In  the  130  cities  with  population  over 
100  thousand.  These  would  be  Jobs  in  reg- 
ular city  depiutments  where  supervisors  are 
already  available  and  work  uisks  are  clearly 
defined,  nie  Coalition  estimates  that  if  this 
s.unple  were  expanded  to  .>^mall  cities,  to 
county  and  state  governments,  and  to  Jobs 
with  private  nonprofit  orgarUzations,  It  is 
likely  that  enough  jobs  could  be  found  to 
put  500  thousand  persons  to  work  within 
six  months. 

In  Dr.  Sheppard's  survey,  the  greatest 
number  of  jobs  which  could  be  liUed  Imme- 
diately by  unskilled  and  seml-sklUed  persons 
were  In  education,  followed  by  police  and  fire 
protection,  health  and  hospitals,  s^jcial  wel- 
fare, and  parks  and  recreation. 

A  viable  long-term  solution  to  tlie  problem 
of  unemplojTnent  Is  not  possible  without  the 
participation  of  [private  employers.  As  the 
Commission's  Advisory  Panel  on  Private  En- 
terprise stilted: 

"We  conclude  that  maxlmiuxi  utilization  of 
the  tremendous  capability  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  is  a  crucial  element 
in  any  program  for  improving  conditions.  In 
both  our  urban  centers  and  our  rural  pov- 
ety  areas,  which  have  brought  us  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis." 

We  stressed  In  the  Commission  Report  the 
need  to  increase  the  amounts  available  to  an 
employer  under  the  OJT  program  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  p.-u-ticipating  in  the  program, 
including  expenses  for  critically  needed  sup- 
portive services.  We  also  recommended  the 
use  of  tax  incentives— with  specific  guide- 
lines to  ensure  compliance — to  increase  the 
number  of  companies  directly  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  training. 

Direct  grants  for  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams would  be  provided  by  incre^ised  ap- 
propriations under  the  MDTA,  and  tax  incen- 
tives are  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Senator  Javits  and  Con- 
gressmen Goodell  and  Quie  have  Introduced 
legl<;lation  In  those  areas  that  parallels  In 
most  respects  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. I  commend  their  bills  to  you. 

The  President's  Commission  called  for  a 
national  corporation  to  be  chartered  to  serve 
as  the  Federal  government's  primary  Instru- 


ment for  job  development  In  the  private 
.sector.  TlUs  has  been  provided  by  H.R.  16623. 
The  business  commumty  would  play  a  major 
role  In  the  corporation.  ITie  corporation 
would  give  employers  a  lonn  of  clearing 
house  for  personnel  recruitment.  Wltli  Job 
development  under  the  guidance  of  men 
from  the  jirlvate  sector.  f;uiiiliar  with  lu 
needs,  job-seekers  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  securing  meaiilnglul  employment. 

Doth  the  O'Hara  bill  and  the  Goodell-Quie 
bill  pending  before  you  provide  education 
and  training  programs  u>  prepiue  those  in 
public  service  employment  tor  movement 
into  the  p^iivate  sector.  'I  his  was  specifically 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  I  urge 
that  this  provision  be  adopted. 
^I'he  Commission  also  Strongly  recom- 
luended  that  special  emphasis  beelvcn  to  Uie 
problem  of  motivating  the  hard-core  unein- 
l)loyed.  H.R.  16623  imaginatively  provides 
that  prelerence  be  given  to  local  service  com- 
panies owned  by  employees  themselves.  Thus, 
not  oiUy  will  these  employees  receive  Jobi, 
they  will  be  Jobs  fur  their  own  corporations. 

'The  Commission  made  a  number  of  Im- 
iy>rtant  recommendations  that  apply  to  both 
public  and  private  sccUt  cmployneiu  ;:iid 
are  adopted  by  HR  166',i3: 

LOCAL    COORDINATION 


No  matter  how  manpower  progr:ims  .'ire 
organized  at  the  Federal  or  suite  levels,  most 
of  them  must  be  brought  together  In  the 
cities.  Effective  manpower  programming  re- 
quires interrelated  services,  including  rc- 
(ruitnient,  counseling,  placement,  work  <x- 
perience,  education,  supp<jrtive  tr.ilning, 
follow-through  and  upgnvdlng.  Without  a 
comprehensive  system,  tlie  progress  ol  an 
individual  from  unemployment  to  employ- 
ment and  on  to  beiu-r  employment  c.in 
never  be  assured. 

This  point  is  clearly  recognized  in  Title 
One  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  which  calls  for  Federal  fund- 
ing agencies  to  recognize  In  each  community 
a  "prime  sponsor"  with  the  capability  for 
"planning,  administering.  ccKjrdinating  and 
evaluating  a  comprehensive  work  and  train- 
ing program." 

The  Goodell-Qule  bill  wisely  recognizes 
the  value  of  this  concept  by  providing  that 
funds  under  the  bill  are  to  be  channeled 
through  "prime  sponsors  "  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  wherever  they  exist 
This  Is  a  r.ire  example  of  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nation between  different  pieces  of  legislation 
and  different  Federal  agencies  which  will  en- 
able cities  to  unify  their  proj^rams. 

LOCAL   TAKEOVER 

The  Commission  stressed  that  the  termi- 
nation of  a  project  and  Federal  funding 
must  not  be  allowed  to  mean  tli£  end  of  em- 
ployment. We  suggested,  instead,  that  Fed- 
eral a.s6lstance  be  gradually  phased  out 
rather  than  cut  off  suddenly.  In  this  way 
local  governments,  state  and  city,  may  bo 
able  to  absorb  part  or  all  of  the  progr.uns 
This  is  accomplished  by  H.R.  16623. 

SUi-POHTIVE    SERVICES 

Unlike  some  people  who  come  to  industry 
lacking  only  the  knowledge  ot  a  specUi' 
training  or  trade,  the  hard-core  unemployyu 
often  have  severe  health  problems,  cannot 
afford  the  transportation  costs  from  honi'.- 
to  Job,  have  no  experience  in  the  n  an.ige- 
ment  of  their  money,  and  have  dependent> 
or  ciiildren  who  need  consUint  supervision 
The  average  applicant  has  only  a  liilh  pr.idi 
literacy  level.  Even  more  discouraging,  t 
potential  employers,  especially,  is  the  f.ic. 
that  almost  half  of  the  men  reporting  ha\i- 
criminal  records. 

H.R.  16623  provides  or  reimbursement  c: 
the  full  range  of  supporting  services  to  cop. 
with  these  factors.  It  explicitly  recoguu'e- 
that  these  services  are  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  process  of  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Most  Important.  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sector,  la  the  development  of  pro- 
grama  to  Increase  the  upward  mobility  of 
minority  groups  once  they  obtain  Jobs.  The 
Commission  found  that  the  percentage  oX 
Negroes  in  two  of  the  lowest  paying- Job  cate- 
gories, clericals  and  unskilled  workers,  is  al- 
most three  times  the  percentage  of  whites 
employed  In  each  of  these  areas.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  percentage  of 
whites  In  the  highest  Job  le\'els.  as  managers 
and  professionals,  is  three  times  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  so  employed. 

In  the  words  of  Commission  report:  "This 
concentration  of  Negroes  in  the  lowest  pay- 
ing, lowest  skilled  positions,  is  the  single 
most  important  source  of  poverty  among 
Negroes.  It  is  even  more  Important  than  un- 
employment." 

In  support  of  this  argument,  the  Commis- 
sion provided  the  following  hypothetical  cal- 
culation: If  the  percentage  of  Negroes  un- 
employed was  reduced  to  that  of  whites  un- 
employed. 3.3  per  cent,  the  income  gain  for 
uonwhites  would  total  about  $1.5  billion  .i 
year.  However,  if  the  nonwhite  men  cur- 
rently employed  were  upgraded  so  that  they 
i^.ad  the  same  occupational  distribution  and 
incomes  as  all  men  in  the  labor  force  con- 
sidered together,  it  would  produce  about  84.8 
billion  in  additional  earnings  for  the  Negro 
community. 

A  Job  advancement  program  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  write  It  will  require  sophisticated, 
innovative  mechanisms  to  deal  with  such 
f.ictors  as  discrimination  In  promotion  poli- 
cies Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  task 
involved,  employers,  both  public  and  private, 
should  be  brought  Into  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  render  advice  and  give  guidance.  They 
might  consider,  with  this  subcommittee, 
such  policies  as: 

Federal  subsidies  for  training  workers  on 
the  Job  for  higher  positions;  training  super- 
visors to  help  subordinates  move  up;  and 
provision  of  funds  to  hire  counsellors  to  ad- 
vise employees  on  the  most  effective  ways  of 
advancing  their  careers.  Another  important 
program  would  be  to  insure  that  we  fully 
utilize  the  talenti.  of  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, many  of  whom  are  not  only  employ- 
able, but  capable  of  handling  middle-man- 
agement responsihilitles  as  a  result  of  their 
military  experience. 

Stepping  back  f.-om  the  details  of  specific 
proerrams.   several   things  are  clear: 

Unemployment  is  a  serious  problem  for  the 
country  generally,  but  especially  for  residents 
of  our  central-city  areas.  At  the  same  time, 
■ur  cities  face  Increasing  demands  for  serv- 
ices which  basically  can  be  met  only  with  in- 
creased manpower.  But  local  government,  for 
a  v.^riety  of  reasons,  cannot  fund  such  ex- 
panded servnces,  leaving  us  with  willing  em- 
ployers facing  potential  employees  across  a 
widening  ascal  gap.  Only  the  Congress  has 
the  means  and  the  capability  to  Join  the  two. 

We  also  know  that  there  is  Increasing  un- 
rest among  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed. They  have  learned  that  poverty  and 
arbitrary  barriers  to  personal  improvement 
are  no  longer  inentable.  T^iis  unrest  has  been 
translated  into  action,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  equate  activity  with  destruc- 
tion. The  marchers  on  Washington  come  not 
to  pillage  but  to  petition.  The  bonds  of  our 
society  _re  still  Intact.  The  issue  facing  us 
ti:>day  is  not  how  to  deaJ  with  a  fragmented 
society  but  what  we  are  doing  to  hold  our 
society  together. 

Exhortations,  promises  and  rhetoric  are  ir- 
relevant: what  is  imperative  is  performance. 

You  have  before  you  bills  that,  when 
passed,  will  demonstrate  our  Intention  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  present  before  they 
become  the  tragedies  of  the  past.  As  the  Com- 
mission noted,  we  need  to  seek  not  so  much 
the  solution  to  our  problems  as  the  will  to 
s3lve  them. 

Thank  you. 


NEW  SECTION  236  MORTGAGE  IN- 
TEREST SUBSIDY  FOR  NEW 
YORK'S  MITCHELL-LAMA  HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Netv  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's housing  bills,  H.R.  15624  and 
S.  3029,  contains  a  new  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  which  provides 
a  mortgage  interest  subsidy  program  for 
middle-income  housing  where  the  mort- 
gage is  insured  by  PHA  and  the  require- 
ments of  section  221 'd)  i3i  are  .satisfied. 
This  substitutes  a  direct  sub.sidy  of  pri- 
xTite  market  rate  loans  for  FNMA  take- 
outs. I  discussed  this  provision  when  I 
testified  on  April  3  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  admin- 
istration's iiousing  bill  and  the  various 
liousing  bills  which  I  have  introduced. 

Since  I  testified.  New  York  City  au- 
tliorized  15-i3ercent  rent  increases  in  40 
middle-income  housing  projects. 

The  New  York  State  Mitchell-Lama 
middle-income  housing  program  lias  be- 
come endangered  by  rising  costs  and  by 
tlie  credit  squeeze  to  such  an  extent  that 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  15624  is  in  order 
to  help  rescue  that  program  and  similar 
programs  in  other  States. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  the  administration's  bill  include  in 
the  new  interest  subsidy  program  loans 
made  by  a  State  or  municipality,  or  an 
instrumentality  thereof. 

Under  the  Mitchell-Lama  middle-in- 
come housing  program.  New  York  State 
floats  bonds,  the  i^roceeds  of  which  may 
be  loaned  to  private  sponsors  of  middle- 
income  housing  who  agree  to  limit  their 
rate  of  return.  In  most  cases  local  real 
estate  tax  abatement  also  helps  to  keep 
down  rentals. 

New  York  City  has  a  similar  program. 
Under  this  program,  attractive  urban 
housing  was  formerly  available  at  less 
than  S30  per  room  per  month.  Families 
with  incomes  in  the  S7.000  to  $12,000 
range  could  not  find  comparable  unsub- 
sidized  housing.  The  average  cost  per 
room  per  month  has  risen  steadily  from 
S17  in  1953  to  S26  in  1961  to  338  in  1968. 
New  housing  is  now  coming  in  at  a  cost 
as  higli  as  S42  per  room  per  month. 

As  a  result  of  the  credit  squeeze,  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  State  and  city  has 
increased  to  4^4  percent,  and  a  loan  under 
the  city  Mitchell-Lama  program  now 
costs  a  private  developer  5 '4  percent  in- 
terest. Rising  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs  have  added  to  the  squeeze. 
Apartment  rent  for  a  family  of  four  at 
$170  per  month  prices  these  apartments 
out  of  the  range  of  families  earning  less 
than  SIO.OOO  a  year. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Administration  recently  au- 
thorized rent  inceases  of  up  to  15  percent 
on  40  Mitchell-Lama  projects.  ' 


Therefore.  I  liave  proposed  that  the 
new  mortgage  interest  subsidy  program 
proposed  as  new  .section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  In  the  administra- 
tion's housing  bills.  H.R.  15624  and  S. 
3029,  be  made  applicable  to  State  and 
municipally  financed  housing  as  well  as 
housing  financed  with  private  loans  by 
amending  new  section  236(b»  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  15  of  HR  15624  delete 
the  period  and  add  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  interest  reduction  payments  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  a  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  project  owned  by  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  other  private  nonprofit  entity, 
a  limited  dividend  corporation  or  other  lim- 
ited dividend  entity,  or  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  which  Is  financed  under  a  State 
or  local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  loan  In.surance,  or  tax  abatements,  and 
which  prior  to  completion  of  construction  or 
rehabilitation  Is  approved  for  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  section." 

In  the  long  run  this  proposal  will  be 
less  expensive  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  proposed  section  236,  as 
it  now  stands,  the  Government  will  sub- 
sidize the  equivalent  of  5^4  percent  in- 
terest on  the  outstanding  principal  of  a 
privately  financed  e^^  percent  market 
loan  to  reduce  it  to  1  percent.  But  to 
reduce  a  5' 4  percent  Mitchell-Lama  loan 
to  1  percent  will  cost  substantially  less — 
only  4'4  percent.  Tliis  is  not  a  "double 
subsidy."  since  the  State  or  municipality 
does  not  subsidize  the  interest  rate;  it 
simply  offers  a  below- market  interest 
rate  based  on  the  rate  it  pays  to  holders 
of  its  bonds. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Federal  rent 
supplement  program.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  extend  it  to  Mitchell-Lama 
type  housing.  In  the  90th  Congress  my 
bill.  H.R.  1234,  would  amend  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  permit  State  or 
municipality  financed  liousing  to  have 
rent  supplement  tenants.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing has  amended  S.  3029  so  that  Mitchell- 
Lama  housinu'  and  similar  housing  built 
through  direct  loan  procrrams  in  five 
States  in  addition  to  New  York  may  be 
eligible  for  rent  supplements.  This  is  a 
welcome  addition.  However,  if  such  hous- 
ing is  made  eligible  for  rent  supplements 
without  being  eligible  for  the  mortgage 
interest  subsidy,  there  will  be  the  anom- 
alous situation  of  bringing  this  housing 
within  tiie  range  of  low-income  families, 
but  pricing  it  too  high  for  middle-income 
families. 

A  natural  complement  to  the  Senate 
committee  action  would  be  to  make  pub- 
licly financed,  privately  built  housing 
eligible  for  the  new  mort.gage  interest 
subsidy  program.  Otherwise,  many  urban 
middle-income  families  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  afford  decent  middle-income 
housing.  With  conventional  financing  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  in  New  York 
City  costs  at  least  S275  per  month.  There- 
fore, some  form  of  subsidy  is  required  to 
construct  any  housing  renting  for  le.ss. 

This  amendment  would  be  of  benefit 
in  Connect'cut.  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Micliigan,  and  New  Jersey,  which  have 
direct  loan  programs  similar  to  the  New 
York  Mitchell-Lama  program. 

When  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  marks  up  the  administration 
bill,  I  hope  that  it  will  adopt  my  amend- 
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ment,  which  is  urgently  needed  if  hous- 
ing is  to  be  built  for  middle-income 
families. 

DISTORTION  IN  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 
The  SPE.-^KER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Cabell).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Nichols]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr  Speaker,  la.st  night. 
CBS  presented  an  hour  long  documen- 
tary entitled  Hunger  in  America."  This 
program  was  another  i;ood  example  of 
how  the  news  media  can  distort  report- 
ing by  omitting  a  part  of  the  story.  In 
my  State  of  Alabama,  they  chose  to  .show 
the  worst  case  they  could  possibly  find. 
A  woman  who  had  10  children  and  was 
exi>ecting  another  was  interviewed.  She 
told  a  pitiful  story,  although  I  doubt 
seriously  that  she  is  unable  to  get  any 
help  whatsoever  as  she  intimated.  I  am 
sure  they  could  have  found  a  similar  sit- 
uation right  here  m  Washington  or  any 
other  big  city. 

What  they  failed  to  report  was  what 
my  State  is  doing  to  help  those  people 
who  are  truly  unable  to  help  themselves. 
As  of  today,  eveiy  one  of  Alabama's  67 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  one,  either 
has  a  commodity  program  or  the  food 
stamp  program  in  operation,  or  has  an 
application  pending  for  one  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  one  county  which  has  no  pro- 
gram lias  made  plans  to  submit  an  appli- 
cation shortly. 

During  the  month  of  April,  commod- 
ities totaling  SI. 4  million  and  food 
stamps  totaling  S386.000  were  distributed 
free  to  a  total  of  258.000  i>eople  in  my 
State.  Tliis,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  seven  counties  which  will  soon  begin 
a  food  stamp  program.  Last  year,  more 
than  $20  million  dollars  worth  of  free 
food  or  stamps  was  distributed. 

Alabama  is  making  ever>'  effort  to 
eliminate  all  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
and  this  should  be  the  story  CBS  reports. 
Our  State  commissioner  of  i:)ensions  and 
secuiities  says  he  was  not  contacted  in 
any  way  by  CBS  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  Alabama  was  doing.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  health  of  our  poor  peo- 
l)le,  and  we  want  to  help,  and  are  iielping 
those  who  are  tmable  to  help  them.selves. 
Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  starving  people  in  America  recently. 
Much  has  been  written  and  many  statis- 
tics have  been  produced  to  show  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  is  widespread 
across  our  land.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Chairman 
PoAGE,  has  polled  county  medical  officers 
in  the  so-called  poorest  counties  of  the 
Nation  to  get  their  comments.  A  portion 
of  those  comments  are  included  in  an 
article  in  this  week's  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  and  I  think  it  reveals  some  facts 
and  figures  CBS  overlooked.  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Facts  on  -Starving  .Americans  ' — Reports 
From  Back  Home 
(Note. — Is  it  really  possible  that  people 
are  starving  in  affluent  America?  That  is 
being  asked  after  a  citizens'  group  reported 
that  256  U.S.  counties  are  plagued  by  hunger. 
All  answer  comes  from  the  counties  them- 
selves— from  health  officials  who  are  in  day- 
to-day  contact  with  the  nation's  poor  people. 


In  letters  to  the  chairman  of  a  congressional 
committee,  they  give  a  forthright  appralfcal 
of  actual  conditions  in  their  own  localities,  i 

A  wave  of  concern  over  hunger  and  star- 
vation has  swept  across  the  U.S.  In  recent 
weeks,  touched  oflf  by  news  stories  and  edi- 
torials that  followed  the  release  April  22  of 
a  reix>rt  entitled.  "Hunger,  U.S.A." 

This  report  stated  that  at  least  10  million 
Amcrlcar.s  are  sutlering  from  chronic  hunger 
or  malnutrition.  It  listed  256  counties  In  20 
States  as  hunger  areas"  Involving  "desper- 
at.e  situations."  \ 

Findings  were  based  on  a  i-liuly  by  a  pri- 
vate group  known  :us  the  Citizens'  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
Unlied  States,  wl'h  lipadquartcrs  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A  Sequel  i.s  being  written  to  "Hunger, 
U.S  A."  it  is  lound  in  letters  from  health  of- 
ficials in  nearly  half  the  256  counties  that 
were  cited  as  "hunger  areas."  Most  of  these 
officials  are  physicians  or  registered   nurses. 

Their  letters  were  sent  in  response  to  a 
reque.st  from  Representative  W  U.  Poape 
(Dem.i.  of  Tex.as.  who  I.s  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture 

On  April  27,  Repre.senuitlve  Poage  wrote  to 
health  officers  of  each  of  the  236  counties, 
asking  two  questions: 

1.  Do  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
any  actual  starvation  In  \our  county? 

2.  Do  you  liave  any  personal  knowledge  of 
any  serious  hunger  In  your  county  occa- 
.sioned  by  inability  of  the  individual  either 
to  buy  lood  or  to  receive  public  a.<;t.!itancp? 

As  of  midnionlh.  replies  from  125  of  the 
256  counties  had  been  received  in  Mr.  Pnages 
ofTlce.  In  these  letters,  local  officials  who  see 
the  underprivileged  jieople  of  America  at 
first  hand,  tell  their  side  of  the  story  alx)ut 
hunger,  malnutrition  and  st-arvation  in  the 
U.S.  Excerpts  from  many  of  the  letters  fol- 
low. 

Mississippi — ■yazoo  and  Humphreys  Coun- 
ties. Dr.  John  V.  James,  director  of  the 
county  health  departments: 

"Approximately  a  year  ago  ...  a  i  iiizens" 
group  visiting  areas  of  our  State  that  include 
the  two  counties  of  which  I  am  health  di- 
rector .  .  .  gave  a  very  distressing  picture  of 
poverty  juid  especially  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion among  the  children  of  this  area. 

"By  autumn  of  last  year,  our  State  Medi- 
cal Association  became  so  concerned  that 
they  sent  teams  of  doctors  Irom  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  to  ihese  areas  to  inves- 
tigate. Their  report  showed  \ery  little  mal- 
nutrition and  no  hunger. 

"This  same  citizens'  group  disputed 

this  finding.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  sent  a  team  from  an  Ohio  medi- 
cal school  down  in  January  of  this  year  to  do 
physical  examination  and  laboratory  work 
on  these  so-called  malnourished  children.  A 
report  of  each  child  examined  was  left  in  the 
liealth  department. 

"These  reports  showed  every  child  to  have 
a  hemoglobin  reading  |  an  indicator  of 
anemia  stemming  from  malnutrition  |  with- 
in normal  limits,  but  most  all  showed  some 
form  of  intestinal  parasites.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  any  ac- 
tual starvation  in  my  two  counties.  ...  I 
do  not  have  any  knowledge  of  any  senous 
hunger  occasioned  by  inability  of  Individuals 
either  to  buy  foods  or  to  receive  public  as- 
sistance." 

Florida — Washington  County.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Simpson,  county  health  officer: 

"I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  ac- 
tual .starvation  in  this  county.  My  two  pub- 
lic-health nurses  of  long  years'  experience  in 
the  county  also  have  no  knowledge  of  such 
conditions  existing. 

"The  few  malnourished  in-dividuals  I  see 
In  the  v^ealth  department  occur  usually  from 
ignorance  of  proper  foods  rather  than  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  them,  such  as  an  11 -month-old 
infant  seen  today  that  was  severely  anemic 
and  malnourished — the  first  child  of  a  moth- 
er who  has  not  been  taking  proper  care  of 


the  baby— practically  all-milk  diet,  ileficicnt 
in  Iron,  etc." 

Kentucky— Powell  County.  Dr  Linda  S. 
Fagan.  heaith  officer: 

"No!  I  know  of  no  serious  lumper  in  Pow- 
ell County  occasioned  by  Inability  of  the 
individual  either  to  buy  food  or  to  receive 
public  assistance.  Those  persons  who  have  no 
means  of  support  or  are  unable  to  work  <lo 
receive  public  assistance  In  the  lorm  of 
money  and  IojxI  .  I  have  not  found  a  cise 
of  a  person  who  was  truly  disabled  with  no 
means  of  support  who  was  un.ible  t )  quality 
iiir  public  assistance."  "" 

Montana  Wibaux  County.  Dr  Clarence  A. 
Bush,  county  he.^ilth  officer: 

"I  will  pay  $100  to  any  selected  charity,  if 
anyone  wllf  find  In  Wibaux  County.  Mmii  . 
or  any  adjacent  county  in  Mont.ina  or  Norili 
Dakota,  one  Individual  who  has  sutlered  l"r 
laik  of  fo<Kl,  or  any  other  necessity  ol  cloth- 
ing or  shelter,  medical  or  hospil.il  c.ire  .uul 
attention  for  any  reason  other  than  mlsuBe. 
or  laliure  to  iiolily  this  correspondent  or  .my 
other  person  in  authority.  I  do  not  hcllove 
one  cm  be  lound  who  has  .so  sullered.  even 
from  thc-ee  reasons  of  mlsu.se  or  lailure 

•For  25  years.  I  have  known  almost  rverv 
resident  of  this  and  adj.icent  comnninitus. 
and  I  say  no  such  condition  exists  or  I'.as 
existed  in  that  time.  On  many  occa.sions  "f 
lire,  storm,  or  other  disaster,  the  citizens  have 
responded  with  cash  gifts  of  $1,000  or  more 
to  help  those  families  so  adected.  and  in  not 
one  insumce  has  the  welfare  board  ever  re- 
fused any  request  that  I  have  ever  in-ide  l.r 
medical  .issistance.  no  matter  liow  expensive 
It  turned  out  to  be" 

Texivs— Frio  County.  Dr  Enimett  N  Wilson, 
hp.ilth  officer: 

1  do  not  know  ol  :iny  family  in  Frio 
Cauuty  that  is  huflering  irom  hunger  or  mal- 
nutrition. There  .ire  no  doubt  borderline 
coses  where  persons  are  not  eating  a  jiropor 
diet,  but  this  is  usually  due  to  their  own 
choice  ol  foods.  . 

Any  fam.ly,  it  in  need,  is  eligible  lor  wel- 
lare  aid  and  surplus  commodities  ilrom  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  distributed 
through  county  offices  i  Even  aliens  are  given 
aid.  iit' obtaining  groceries  by  the  county. 
VJhcie  anyone  could  have  obtiined  any  in- 
iormation  listing  this  are  i  as  one  ul  t'le 
iiunger  counties'  I  do  not  kiiow  " 

Georgia — Greene.  Morgan  and  Oconee 
countiCs.  Dr.  G.  B.  Creagh.  district  health 
director: 

"There  are  no  instances  of  actual  starva- 
tion in  any  of  these  counties  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nor  any  county  in  which  serious  hun- 
ger exists.  ...  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  deficiency  dis- 
eases in  the  South  today.  Pellagra,  beribcn, 
scurvy  and  rickeUs  are  examples  of  deficien- 
cy diseases  that  we  v.-ould  expect  to  find  in 
an  area  where  major  underniurition  ex- 
ists.  .   .   . 

We  are  all  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  a 
child's  going  hungry  and  this  of  course  does 
happen.  However,  there  have  been  .-several 
group  studies  on  children  .'-.nd  child  develop- 
ment in  this  area  iA  past  years,  and  none 
has  reflected  a  major  problem  relative  to 
imdernutrltion  in  children  ' 

Virginia— Accomack  County  Dr  Belle  D. 
Fears,  director,  county  healtn  dep-.irtmcnt: 
"Having  been  bom  in  .Accomack  County 
and  having  been  a  general  practitioner  V'-r 
15  vears  ...  I  was  well  aware  lliat  much 
of  the  local  employment  depends  on  agricul- 
ture and  is  therefore  seasonal,  and  that  the 
average  per  capita  income  is  well  below  t:.e 
national  average  However.  I  was  not  aware 
of  widespread  hunger  and  malnutrition.  .  . 
"There  is  only  one  situation  that  I  have 
found  recently  and  think  can  l)e  improved. 
In  some  schools  in  the  poorer  communities 
there  are  not  .always  enough  free  lunches  to 
go  around.  ...  I  believe  that  local  officl.i's 
can  get  together  and  reapportion  the  sur- 
plus food,  f'sk  for  more  or  make  other  ad- 
justments. .  .  . 
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"I  have  two  queetioiu  to  which  I  would 
like  to  find  an  answer.  How  did  the  'Cit- 
izens' Board'  make  Its  Inquiry?  In  my  re- 
cent Investigation  Into  the  hunger  problem. 
I  find  that  no  one  In  the  health  department 
or  welfare  department  has  been  Interviewed, 
no  one  has  asked  the  school  nurse  any  ques- 
tions about  hunger,  and  no  one  has  seen  any 
strangers  Inquiring  about  hunger.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  the  'Citizens'  Board'  ar- 
rived at  its  conclusions  about  hunger  and 
malnutrition  here  :ind  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States." 

Alabama — Randolph  County.  Dr.  John  6. 
Baxter,  county  health  officer: 

"I  have,  as  county  health  officer,  examined 
a  great  number  of  children  each  year  who  are 
entering  the  elementary  schools  for  the  first 
time 

"I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  never  seen  a 
hungry,  malnourished  child  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  religion.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Coxmty  Medical  Society  will  attest 
to  that  statement." 

Colorado^  Conejos  Coiuity.  Mrs.  Dixie 
Moulton.  registered  nurse,  county  publlc- 
i-.ealth  nurse: 

"In  many  cases  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  your  statement  |  Repre.sentatlve 
Poage'sl  that  there  is  ;i  problem  of  education 
.and  declslOh.  I  see  innumerable  children  who 
are  part icrpn ting  in  the  Umch  program  who 
■ATtstefuUy  dispose  of  most  of  the  food  served 
them.  I  feel  that  hungry  children  would 
e,it    .  .   . 

"We  feel  that  there  are  many  needy  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram .  .  because  of  the  inflexlblltty  of  the 
program.  '» 

"The  possibility  of  hunger  does  exist,  but 
I  do  not  have  knowledge  of  specific  cases 
that  couldn't  be  cared  for.  My  contact  with 
the  population  is  limited  because  I  am  the 
only  nurse  in  the  county.  Improvement  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  food-stamp  program 
would  make  it  more  betieflcial  to  many" 

Arkansas — Mississippi  County.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Beasley.  medical  director,  county  publlc- 
he;Uth  depaiUnent: 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  our  county  is  not  In 
great  distress  from  a  stiirvatlon  standpoint. 
Neither  do  I  feel  that  theie  is  any  gross 
presence  of  m;Unutrition.  I  arrive  at  this 
opinion  from  personal  observation  In  con- 
tact with  the  low-income  and  indigent  group 
and  also  from  close  questioning  of  my  public 
health  nurses  vho  have  a  greater  and  closer 
contact  with  these  groups  than  I  do. 

"The  abundance  of  payroll  checks  and  food 
stamps  being  disbursed  by  the  welfare  de- 
partment, the  hoi-Iunch  programs  in  our 
school  systems,  the  ready  assistance  avail- 
able at  our  county  mission,  and  the  many 
efforts  made  by  voluntary  agencies  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  clothing  to  the  needy, 
makes  a  profound  difference  In  the  availa- 
bility of  food  to  needy  unemployed  and  in- 
digent families." 

Mississippi — Tunica  County.  Dr.  Cecil  C. 
McKlemurry.  director,  county  health  depart- 
ment: 

"I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  a  death 
in  Tunica  County  due  to  outright  starvation 
from  lack  of  food  [  although  |  there  are  in- 
stances where  death  has  occurred  with  mal- 
nutrition as  an  underlying  cause. 

•'There  are  also  a  large  number  of  children 
living  In  the  county  that  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition. Most  of  these  children  live  in 
homes  that  have  no  family  social  structure. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this 
county  is  Negro-American  with  wide  accept- 
ance of  birth  out  of  wedlock  as  a  normal 
way  of  life. 

"Children  born  Into  such  a  home  are  de- 
prived In  many  ways  They  have  no  father 
to  support  them  and  their  mother  Ciinnot 
work  while  having  a  new  baby  almost  every 
year.  .  .  .  More  Jobs,  better  education,  in- 
struction of  Job  skills,  giving  away  food  are 
measures  that  can  help,  but  they  overlook 


the  No.  1  cause  of  malnutrition  in  these  chil- 
dren— absence  of  family  structure.  .  .  .  Some 
measxu«s  need  to  be  taken  to  make  it  worth- 
while for  adults  to  becMne  married  to  raise 
their  families.  As  it  stands  now.  this  promis- 
cuous relationship  Is  actually  being  flnanced 
and  subsidized  by  welfare  jind  giveaway  food 
programs  .  .  .  The  churches  and  religious 
leaders  could  do  more  for  the  people  by  in- 
struction. .  .  .  Unless  a  new  approach  is 
taken.  I  remain  very  pessimistic  toward  the 
future  as  far  as  eliminating  malnutrition  is 
concerned." 

Illinois— Alexander  and  Pulaski  counties. 
Margaret  Cotton,  registered  nurse,  acting 
health  officer: 

"I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  truthfulness 
and  confidence  that  to  my  knowledge  there 
IS  no  one  In  Alexander  or  Piilaskl  County 
st;irvlng  to  death.  To  verify  this.  I  called  on 
the  two  publlc-ald  departments  and  the 
physicians  In  this  area  and  they,  too.  agree 
that  to  their  knowledge  no  one  is  starving, 
la  regard  to  the  clinics  this  health  depart- 
ment serves,  the  clinicians  assure  me  that 
none  of  these  patients  is  undernourished. 
Even  though  we  are  in  a  low  economic  area, 
I'm  happy  to  say  that  with  the  help  of  the 
various  welfare  agencies  we  are  able  to  help 
inir  I  poor  I  people  with  their  health  and 
welfare  problems." 

THIRTY-'SIX     -MIIXION     AMERICANS     GET     SOME 
FREE    FOOD    NOW 

About  36  million  Americans — mostly  chil- 
dren— share  in  the  Federal  Goiiernmcnt's 
food  programs.  Cost  of  the  food  xcill  be  906 
million  dollars  in  the  year  ending  June  30. 
As  to  who  gets  it: 

12.5  million  children  %et  free  lunches  at 
schools. 

6.5  million  children  get  lunches  at  less 
than  cost,  with  the  aid  of  surplus  food  from 
federal  stocks. 

10  million  children  get  free  milk  at  some 
p<.>int  during  a  .school  day. 

6  million  people  get  surplus-food  packages, 
or  help  through  the  food-stamp  plan. 

1.3  million  people  benefit  from  donations 
of  food  to  charltiible  institutions  and  sum- 
mer camps  for  needy  children. 

160,000  children  in  low-Income  areas  get 
free  meals  from  a  new  breakfast  program  at 
schools.   (Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 

HOW    HUNGER    STUDY    WAS    MADE 

Prom  the  "Hunger,  U.S.A."  report,  issued  by 
the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  a  pri- 
vate group  headed  by  Walter  Rent  her,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union: 

".  .  .  We  have  held  hearings  In  Hazard, 
Ky.  (covering  mountain  counties  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  southern  West  Virginia  and 
southwestern  Virginia  i ;  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
(covering  also  counties  of  the  Texas  Rio 
Grande  Valley i;  Columbia,  S.C.  (covering 
counties  of  Georgia  as  well  as  South  Caro- 
lina il  and  Birmingham,  Ala.  (covering  also 
counties  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  rural  Ala- 
bama). We  made  one  field  trip  each  into 
east  Kentucky,  the  San  Antonio  area;  two 
into  Mississippi;  one  to  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion Of  Arizona  and  one  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try of  South  Dakota;  two  into  the  migrant- 
labo*  camps  of  south  Florida,  and  one  each 
into  the  slums  of  Boston,  Washington,  and 
New  York  City.  .  .  .  The  field  visits  were 
made  by  a  Board  team,  Including  a  physician 
and/or  nutritionist.  .  .  . 

"The  Board  also  solicited  co-operation  and 
material  from  State  and  federal  agencies, 
food  Industries,  physicians  and  appropriate 
private  agencies  in  a  broad  attempt  to  gather 
all  available  information.  .  .  ." 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskill)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  lemarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter ; ) 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  5  minutes,  on  May  23. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Nichols  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  i ,  for  5  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM^\iiKri 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Whitener  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  consideration  of  Hoiuse  Resolu- 
tion 814  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  followina;  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WY.^TT. 

Mr.  WvMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rein'ecke. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  R.AiLSB.^CK.  > 

Mr,  Wamfllr. 

Mr.  Brotzm.an. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuRNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dole  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Kleppe  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuMSFEL-j  in  twoin.stances. 

Mr,  LfKENR. 

Mr,  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Watson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr,  Resnick. 

Mr,  Brooks. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instance,^;. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr  K'-Ros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instancies. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr,  G,\THINGS. 
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SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  126.  An  .act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sanchez; 

S.  233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis; 

S.  1040  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

S.  2409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  JosiahK.Llllv 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.).  under 
its  pre\'ious  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomon-ow,  Thursday,  May  23,  1968, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimicatioirs  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1873.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1968  for  certain  agencies  to 
carry  out  programs  authorized  or  to  meet 
unanticipated  requirements  (H.  Doc.  No. 
317);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1874.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  transnaitUng  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  1969  budget  for 
certain  programs  and  activities  (H.  Doc.  No. 
318);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  83d  quarterly  report 
for  the  first  quarter  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  54th  .annual  report  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitUng 
a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  contractors' 
compliance  with  contract  specifications  in 
the  construction  of  hospital  buildings. 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  iTile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1181.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  17324.  a  bill  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  (Rept.  No.  1414).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.    SISK:    Committee    on   Rules.   House 


Resolution  1182.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  1028,  an  act  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  cer- 
tain benefits  to  former  employees  of  county 
comnilttees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept,  No.  1415).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Comnuttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  14796.  A  bill  to 
change  the  provision  with  respect  to  the 
maximum  rate  of  Interest  permitted  on  loans 
and  mortgages  insured  under  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  M.uine  Act,  1936;  with  .'uuend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1416).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ;  Conujiittee  on  Merchant 
M;u-ine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2452.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  suites 
over  lands  within  the  Crab  Orchard  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Reluge  In  Illinois  iRept  No. 
14171.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7735.  A  bill  to  make  i)crmanent 
the  existing  suspensions  of  duty  on  alumi- 
num oxide  when  imported  lor  vise  In  produc- 
ing aluminum,  on  calcined  bauxite,  and  on 
bauxite  ore;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1418).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tne  Union. 

Mr.  HERLONG:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.H.  15798.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  oxistlng 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifica- 
tions of  yarn  of  silk;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  14191.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H  R.  16654.  A  bill  to  continue  un- 
til the  close  of  June  30.  1970,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
copper  I  Rept.  No.  1420).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H  R.  17104.  A  bill  to  extend 
until  July  15,  1970.  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing  aluminum; 
WTth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1421).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  16451.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
governments  of  Central  America  In  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  dLsease  or  rinderpest  (Rept.  No. 
1422).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  17002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1423).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  322.  An  act  to  re- 
strict the  disposition  of  lands  acquired  as 
part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1424).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5029.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Maria  Bul- 
luardo  Prasca;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1406).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Ok  Ja;  with  admendment  (Rept.  No.  1407). 
Referred  to  the  ConmUttce  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11322.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  liicardo 
Siguancia  Rosario;  wnth  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1408).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  lite 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciiu-y. 
H.R.  12071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Nan 
Lee;  with  iimendment  (Rept.  No.  1409).  Re-  f 
f erred  to  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  DONAHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
<iary.  H.R.  12378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Denietroula  Cieorglades;  with  luncndmoiit 
(Rept.  No.  1410).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cLiry.  H  R.  12850.  A  liill  for  the  relief  of  Ku 
Eun  Yong  (Rept.  No.  1411).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choi  Sung 
Joo  (Rept.  No.  1412).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Jiidl- 
(iary.  HR  13912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .\u- 
geliitl  Giannakou:  with  lunendment  (Rept. 
No.  14-13) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COM^UTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ii.R.  2478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
fina  Pollcar  Abutan  Pullar  (Rept.  No.  1405). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HR.  17439.  A   bill  to  eliminate  hunger  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  BOGGS; 
H.R.  17440.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund, 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR.  17441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
H.R.  17442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  first  $1,500  of  the  annual  Income 
of  a  retired  veteran;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE : 
H.R.  17443.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  future  water  needs  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  » 
Public  Works. 

BvMr.  McDADE; 
H.R.  17444    A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  17445.  A    bill    to    insure    that    publicv 
bulldlngs  financed  wljh  Federal  funds  are  to 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H  R.  17446.    A   bill   to   authorize   preschool 
and    early    education    programs    for    handi- 
capped children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H  R.  17447.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
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definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    ROYBAL: 

H  R.  17448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary Insurance  protection  for  residential  and 
business  properties  against  fire,  crime,  arid 
other  perils,  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Ppderal  and  State  Governments  and 
the  private  property  Insurance  industry.,  to 
prortde  rehabilitation  assistance  for  low-In- 
come property  owners  whose  properties  do 
not  meet  reasonable  underwriting  standards, 
to  authorize  Federal  reinsurance  with  appro- 
priate loss  sharing  by  the  States  against  In- 
surance losses  resulting  from  riots  and  oth^r 
civil  commotion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   SCHADEBERG: 

H  R  17449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  each  dependent  of 
the  taxpayer  who  IS  permanentlv  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M'-ans. 

By  Mr    BINGHAM 

H  R.  17450.  A   bill   to   provide  .supiJort  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  St-ates:   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   HANLEY: 

H  R  17451.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  provide  certain  services  for 
Government  employees  in  order  to  itssist 
them  In  preparing  for  retirement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY : 

H  R  17452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  17453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  5600 
to  SI. 200  the  personal  income  tax  oxomptlons 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

H.R.  17454.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
°of  Agriculture  to  extend  ftnancial  assistance 
to  desert-land  entrymen  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  assistance  is  available  to  homestead 
entrymen;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  QUILLEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Rivers  1  : 

H  R  17435.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone   or    marker    be    furnished    at    Govern- 


ment expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of 
any  Medal  of  Honor  recipient;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H  J.  Res.  1279.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United'  States  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  Federal 
district  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PARBSTEIN: 

HJ  Res  1280  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
thaflt  be  the  ;sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1971.  to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
assist  the  States  In  conducting  similar  con- 
ferences on  aging  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  Res.  1183.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing,  as  a  House  document,  of  the  com- 
mittee proceedings  honoring  the  start  of 
the  40th  year  in  Congress  of  Hon.  Wright 
Patman;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr    RUPPE: 

H.  Res.  1184.  Resolution  the  Middle  East 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  on  conventional 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


H  R  17462  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Maria  Elvira  Maciel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.    17463    A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Barba 
Francesco;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Degen- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
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HR.  17464 
naro  Sabato; 
clary. 

HR    17465 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
H  R.  17456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Letlzla 
and  Saverlo  Genua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  17457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
V.    Castaneda;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  17458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manlio 
DeGrandis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJi.   17159.   A  bii:   for  the  relief  of  Gian- 
franco  Sandri,  and  his  wife,  Florella  Borgatti 
Sandrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H  R   17460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
B.  Pigueroa,  M.D.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  17461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Augusto  Maciel;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Trlnchese;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr   HELSTOSKI : 

H  R.  17466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grazlella 
and  Llboria  Splnnato;  to  the  Committee  un 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ME3KILL: 

H  R.  17467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slavko 
P^rman:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmund 
Kamlnski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MOORE: 

H  R.  17469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Moshe  Chachmany;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  17470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Dowling;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  17471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Costa  Marques  and  .■Mmerinda  de  Matos  Sao 
Marcos  Bom  and  their  minor  child;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amalia 
Placidi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  R.  17473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrla  M 
Cordero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK  i  by  request)  : 

H.R.  17474.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  17475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillipp 
G.  Leclercq;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK; 

H.R.  17476.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Moham- 
med Mehdi  Saghafi;  to  the  Committee  on  thv; 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
322.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
relative  to  truck  size  and  weight  limitation 
on  interstate  highways:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


SEyi\TE~l\  uliiesday,  May  22,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  rece.ss,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  oiu-  spirits  are  rest- 
less until  they  find  the  rest  of  Thy  pres- 
ence; our  hearts  are  empty,  our  lives 
barren,  our  plans  futile,  until  Thou  dost 
possess  our  vei^y  souls. 

At  this  high  altar  in  the  temple  of  pub- 
lic sen'ice.  maintain,  we  beseech  Thee, 
in  those  who  here  represent  the  people. 
the  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  much  has 
been  given  and  from  whom  much  will 
be  required. 

In  our  hearts,  we  cherish  the  golden 


heritage  that  has  been  given  us  through 
the  virtue  and  valor  of  those  who.se  rec- 
ords within  these  legislative  halls  have 
helped  to  make  the  greatness  of  our  free 
land. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  saddens  and 
perplexes  in  this  difficult,  yet  splendid 
day.  give  us  an  inner  radiance,  not  know- 
ing that  bur  faces  shine,  but  humbly 
glad  that  in  a  world  that  lieth  in  dark- 
ness we  are  the  children  of  the  light. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  May  21, 
1968,  be  approved. 


OBJECTION   TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  object  this 
morning,  but  I  shall  have  to  do  so,  at  the 
request  of  the  minority  leadership.  I  say 
it  is  embarrassing  for  this  reason:  It  has 
been  my  ho!)e  that  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions could  meet  tljis  moiiung  to  discuss 
and    hopefully    recommend   to   the   full 


committee  that  tlie  International  Graiiis 
Agreement  of  1967  be  approved. 

Tins  Ls  an  imixjrtant  treaty  on  which 
I  had  hoiJed  we  could  get  early  action.  It 
Is  important  to  the  wheat  producers  of 
this  Nation,  and  I  believe  it  is  impoi-tant 
in  another  asix-ct.  The  International 
Wheat  Agreement  has  in  the  past  pre- 
vented a  world  wheat  price  war  and  has 
stabilized  wheat  prices  worldwide.  The 
new  program,  wliich  Ls  known  as  the 
International  Wlieat  Agreement,  in  my 
opinion,  would  prevent  a  world  wheat 
price  war  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  ' 

This  important  treaty  offers  two  key 
iidvantages  for  the  United  States — better 
world  prices  for  our  wheat  than  with- 
out tl^e  arrangement,  and  a  start  on 
worldwide  sharing  of  food  aid. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  minority  leadership,  I  must 
object  to  the  meeting  of  all  committees 
this  mornmc:.  So  I  object. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  C.vrlsqnI,  has  just  said.  It 
is  an  important  agreement,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  lliat  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  recess  uiitil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Tlie  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
George  Henry  Hearn,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business.  J 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  POWER  OF 
MONEY  IN  THE  ELECTION  OF  A 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "Flood  of 
Kennedy  Money  May  Sway  California 
Primary  in  Blitz,"  written  by  two  of  this 
Nation's  ablest  columnists,  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  was  published 
in  the  Wasnington  Post  of  Wednesday, 
May  22,  1968. 

This  article  involves  a  problem  that 
is  very  much  llie  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
for  a  man  of  modest  means  to  seek  the 
Presidency  of  the  Uiiited  States  with  any 
hope  of  winning  it,  unless  he  is  cither 
the  darling  of  certain  \csted  interests, 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
he  is  the  'Vice  President  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  seeking  to  succeed  the  man  who 
is  the  President. 

This  article  is  very  enlightening,  and 
it  reminds  mc  of  a  parallel  situation  that 
occurred  some  ycai's  ago,  when  the  pres- 
ent Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey,  made  an  effort 
in  West  Virginia  to  win  the  primary  elec- 
tion there.  A  very  touching  account  of 
what  happened  there  appears  in  the 
book  "The  Making  of  the  Pi-esident,"  by 
Theodore  White;  and  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  later  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  book  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ai-ticle  also  discusses  the  situa- 
tion of  an  able  U.S.  Senator  seeking  to 
make  his  case  to  the  American  people 
when  confronted  with  the  enormous 
power  that  Ins  opponents  money  can 
achieve  in  a  prmiary  election.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  the  two  stories  in  content. 

I  have  no  criticism  at  all  of  rich  peo- 
ple who  spend  their  money  m  an  effort 
to  achieve  public  office,  or  whose  ai5so- 
ciatcs  join  in  helping  them  provide  the 
money.  I  merely  say  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  those  of  modest  means  to 
compete  and  to  make  their  case  to  the 
people. 

This  is  a  real  problem,  and  I  wUl  im- 
dertake  to  provide  some  additional  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject  that  appear  in 
various  highly  regarded  publications  in 
the  country,  which  help  to  emphasize  the 
problem. 

In  my  judgment,  we  in  Congress  owe 
it  to  the  American  people  to  provide  a 
better  answer  than  that  which  exists 
today  to  the  problem  of  good  men  failing 
to  liave  their  case  adequately  heard  or 
coirsidered  simply  because  they  lack  the 


m^ans  to  make  the  case.  I  believe  that 
Congress  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  this 
problem.  I  believe  we  have  a  duty  to  act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  E\-ans^nd  Novak  and  an  excei-pt 
from  the  book  "The  Making  of  the  Presi- 
dent" be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record. 

There  being-no  objection,  the  mateiial 
was  ordered  to  br  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flood  or  Kennedy  Money  Mat  Sway 
Califounia  Pkimary  in  Bi-rrz 

( By  Rowland  Kvaus  and  Robert  Novak) 
Los  Angei-es. — The  Davld-vs. -Goliath  qual- 
ity of  the  California  presidential  primary 
contest  between  Sens.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  Eugene  McCarthy  is  vividly  reflected  In 
a  visit  paid  two  weeks  ago  to  a  major  Los 
Angeles  radio  .station  by  a  man  from  nn 
advertislnc  agency  representing  Kennedy. 

The  Kennedy , operative  blandly  asked  to 
buy  all  the  station's  available  nir  time  be- 
tween May  20  and  Primary  day.  June  4. 
Amazed,  the  station  made  the  deal.  The  in- 
cident was  by  no  means  isolate.  Tlie  Ken- 
nedy campaign,  at  an  immense  coet.  has 
pre-empted  much  of  the  available  time  on 
both  lelevl.slon  and  radio  in  the  Los  Anpelcs 
area  In  a  media  blitz  that  began  on  Mon- 
day. May  20. 

Actually,  If  McCarthy  could  scrape  to- 
gether enough  money,  the  stations  would  be 
forced,  under  Federal  regulations,  to  make 
time  available  to  him.  but  the  point  Ls  that 
McCarthy  cannot  begin  to  compete  with  Ken- 
nedy In  terms  of  money,  stall  personnel,  or 
campaign  expertise  and  lor  that  reason  can- 
not hope  to  win  this  climactic  primary. 

The  contrast  In  terms  of  money  is  partic- 
ularly sharp.  The  unannounced  Kennedy  ad- 
vertising budget  for  all  media  in  California 
is  $2  million.  That  means  total  Kennedy 
spending  here  could  reach  $4  million,  unprec- 
edented for  a  primary  election  campaign 
even  in  this  Slate  accustomed  to  uninhibited 
political  spending. 

With  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey's 
■well-heeled  .supporters  here  having  made  a 
calculated  decision  against  subsidizing 
McCarthy,  his  campaign  is  grossly  under- 
financed. McCarthy  may  be  able  to  buy 
$300,000  In  radio- TV  time  here  only  because 
of  an  eleventh  hour  Infusion  of  money  from 
last  week's  McCarthy  rally  in  New  York. 

The  McCarthy  war  chest  is  so  empty  that 
a  McCarthy  staffer  from  New  York,  Joe  De 
Cola,  is  here  in  a  desperate  Uist-minute  search 
for  money  from  conservative  Republican  fat 
cats  who  might  be  willing  to  help  McCarthy 
to  stop  Kennedy. 

Kennedy's  advantage  here  is  nearly  as 
great  in  terms  of  staff.  Fully  55  Kennedy 
staffers  from  the  East,  many  of  them  battle- 
scarred  veterans  of  past  Kennedy  (.ampaigns, 
are  here  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign 
and  living  fuUtime  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

In  addition.  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  Unruli, 
Kennedy's  California  Chairman,  has  .set  up 
an  elaborate  organization  to  get  out  the 
vote — particularly  the  overwhelmingly  pro- 
Kennody  Negro  and  Mexican-American  vote — 
on  June  4. 

McCarthy's  staff  organization  -Ls  adequate 
in  Northern  California,  but  his  f>perallon 
in  Southern  California  has  been  an  exercise  l.-i 
sheer  chaos — and  Southern  California  is 
where  the  votes  are. 

For  that  reason.  McCarthy  has  personally 
assigned  Curtis  Gans,  his  abrasive  but  effec- 
tive Chief  of  National  Political  Operations, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  operation. 

More  serious  than  the  disorganization  in 
Los  Angeles  has  been  the  lack  of  a  rational 
plan  for  California  devised  by  McCarthy's 
national  campaign  planners.  His  California 
supporters  have  been  furious  over  a  schedule 
that  has  put  McCrthy  in  Florida  for  days 
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while  l^orLng  their  ple«is  Uiat  he  harveet 
conservative  California  votes  In  the  Agricul- 
tural San  Joaquin  Valley.  To  their  despair, 
McCarthy's  national  schedulers  have  not  put 
him  in  the  Valley  until  the  campaign's  last 
week. 

Kennedy's  campaign  here  has  by  no  maana 
been  free  of  severe  internal  stresses.  Consider 
the  behind-the-scenes  tensions  surrounding 
Kennedy's  camp>algn  visit  last  week  to  the 
University  of  California  campus  at  Davis. 

Unruh  privately  complained  that  Kennedy 
Is  wasting  his  time  on  college  campuses  and 
ought  to  be  wooing  anti-Kennedy  Southern 
Callfornians  in  the  middle-Income  suburban 
tracts.  Kennedy's  national  strategists  reply 
that  Unruh  does  not  understand  the  'new 
politics  " 

There  are  private  recriminations  between 
Unruh  lieutenants  and  two  Californlans  on 
Kennedy's  national  staff-  Frederick  G.  Dtit- 
ton  and  Prank  Mankiewlcz. 

But  there  are  signs  Unruh  is  making  his 
point.  Kennedy  himself  could  not  under- 
stand the  rationality  of  his  visit  to  the  Davis 
campus.  Moreover,  Unruh  has  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  Kennedy  brother-in-law  Steve 
Smith,  who.  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
California  campaign,  has  ordered  subordi- 
nates to  stop  leaking  anli-Unruh  material  to 
the  prees. 

The  outcome  of  such  tactical  disputes  may 
determine  whether  Kennedy's  win  here  is  big 
enough  to  give  litm  momentum  for  the  nomi- 
nation. But  it  is  certain  he  will  run  ahead 
of  McCarthy.  Unbiased  professional  politi- 
cians here  believe  McCarthy  might  have  rtiade 
a  battle  of  it  could  he  approach  Bobby's  Jug- 
gernaut in  terms  of  money  and  staff,  but  now 
that  will  never  be  known. 

Excerpts  From  "The  M.*kinc  or  the 
President" 

Already  heavily  in  debt  for  his  Wisconsin 
campaign  ($17,000  of  unpaid  debts  hung 
over  his  head  as  he  entered  West  Virginia), 
Humphrey  had  exhausted  every  resource 
and  friendship  he  Itnew  to  raise  money  for 
this  new  campaign.  He  had  been  deserted 
now  by  .Ul  the  old  labor  leaders  for  whom 
he  had  battled  so  heartfully  for  so  many 
years  in  Wootiington;  they  wanted  him  out 
after  the  Wisconsin  primary;  they  would 
give  him  no  help  here.  And  where  desertion 
was  not  voluntary,  the  ever-efflclent  Ken- 
nedy organiziitlon.  knowing  its  own  fate  to 
hang  In  the  balance,  moved  to  chop  off  the 
flow  of  support  In  New  York,  from  which 
so  much  Stevenson  money  had  originally 
come  to  Humphrey's  coffers.  Governor  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff,'  acting  on  Kennedy's  Instruc- 
tions, warned  all  Stevensonlaus  that  If  they 
continued  to  flnauce  the  hopeless  campaign 
of  Hubert  Hiunphrey.  Adlai  Stevenson  would 
not  even  be  considered  for  Secretary  of 
State.  Where  necessary.  Kennedy  lieuten- 
ants were  e\en  rougher:  in  Connecticut. 
Boss  John  Bailey  informed  former  Connecti- 
cut Senator  William  Benton,  publisher  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Bntannica,  that  If  he  con- 
tinued to  finance  Humphrey  ( Benton  had 
already  given  Humphrey  S5,000  earlier  in  the 
spring),  he  would  never  hold  another  elec- 
tive or  appointive  Job  in  Connecticut  as  long 
as  he.  Bailey,  had  any  say  In  Connecticut 
politics — which  is  a  statement  equivalent  to 
permanent  political  exile  in  the  Nutmeg 
State, 

Stnaigled  for  lack  of  money  i  Humphrey's 
expenditures  in  West  Virginia  were  to  total 
only  S25.00O — nothing,  in  the  scale  of  Amer- 
ican politics),  knowing  himself  in  debt, 
aware  of  the  nature,  depth  and  resources  of 
this  final  Kennedy  drive,  as  the  final  week 
end  approached  Htunphrey  became  a  figure 
of  pathos.  He  needed  advertising,  he  needed 
workers,  above  all  he  needed  TV  to  show 
lumself  across  the  state. 


'  Now  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare, 


I  remember  the  final  Saturday  mornine, 
shortly  after  It  was  revealed  that  Kennedy's 
TV  expenditures  alone  across  the  state  had 
mounted  to  $34,000.  Humphrey  had  had  but 
four  hours'  sleep  that  morning  and  was  up  at 
seven,  prepared  to  barnstorm  north  from 
Charleston  In  his  bus  on  a  rainy  morning; 
at  that  point  one  of  his  assistants  Informed 
him  that  the  TV  stations  that  had  booked 
him  for  a  Sunday  night  half  hour  were 
threatening  to  cancel  uqless  they  were  paid 
that  day.  cash   In  advance,   for  the  time. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  have  seen  the 
temper  of  that  genial  man  snap, 

"Pay  It!"  snarled  Humphrey.  "Pay  it!  I 
don't  care  how.  don't  come  to  me  with  that 
kind  of  story!"  TTien.  realizing  that  his  crest- 
fallen aide  was,  like  himself,  destitute,  Hu- 
bert pulled  out  his  checkbook  at  the  break- 
fast table  and  said.  "AH  right,  I'll  pay  for  It 
myself,"  and  scribbled  a  personal  check  of 
his  own. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  watched  him  do  so.  with 
dark,  sad  eyes,  and  one  had  the  feeling  that 
the  checl|  was  money  from  the  family  grocery 
fund — or  the  money  earmarked  to  pay  for  the 
wedding  of  their  daughter  who  was  to  ''^e 
married  the  week  following  the  primary. 

My  memory  tells  me  that  the  sum  of  that 
check  was  $750 — not  a  particularly  large  sum 
for  a  statewide  hookup  of  half  an  hour.  But 
^uch  a  grocery-money  check  buys  time  only — 
it  does  not  buy  the  production,  the  prepara- 
tion, the  care  a  major  television  manipula- 
tion of  the  public  requires. 

What  happens  when  a  man  goes  on  cold 
on  TV  in  politics  with  such  a  grocery-money 
investment  was  grotesquely  shown  by 
Humphrey's  final  appeal  to  the  voters  of  West 
Virginia  on  that  day  before  the  election.  From 
somewhere  he  had  raised  another  $750  for 
another  half  hour  of  TV  time,  and  now  ( like 
Richard  *Nixon  much  later  in  the  year)  he 
was  prepared  to  save  all  with  a  telethon.  A 
telethon  is  a  political  gimmick  in  which  a 
candidate,  theoretically  but  not  actually, 
throws  himself  open  to  any  and  all  questions 
from  any  voter  who  cares  to  call  the  broad- 
casting station.  A  good  telethon  requires  good 
staff  In  order  to  screen  questions  and  artfully 
sequence  them  so  they  give  the  illusion  of 
spontaneity  yet  feed  the  candidate  those 
pretexts  on  which  he  can  masterfully  develop 
his  themes.  It  is  commonly  one  of  the  most 
spurious  and  obnoxious  devices  of  modem 
political  gimmickry. 

What  happens  when  such  a  telethon  is  au- 
thentic— not  spurious — Humphrey  demon- 
strated with  his  modest  $750  investment  on 
that  Monday,  For  when  authentic,  un- 
screened questions  are  fed  to  the  candidate 
the  effect  is  comic.  Except  that,  watching 
Hubert  Humphrey  fight  his  last  national 
battle  with  family  grocery  money,  the  effect 
was  more  sad  than  comic. 

The  telethon  opened  with  Humphrey  sit- 
ting alone  at  a  desk;  before  liim  was  a  man- 
ual telephone  with  switch  buttons  for  two 
lines,  wliich  he  was  supposed  to  punch  al- 
ternately as  questioners  telephoned  in.  The 
viewing  audience  was  to  hear  both  un- 
screened question  and  answer  over  the  TV 
set. 

The  first  question  was  a  normal  mechani- 
cal question:  "What  makes  you  think  you're 
qualified  to  be  President.  Senator  Hum- 
plirey?"  So  was  the  second  question:  "Can 
you  be  nominated.  Mr.  Humphrey?" 

Then  came  a  rasping  voice  over  the  tele- 
phone, the  wlilning  scratch  of  an  elderly 
lady  somewhere  high  in  the  hills,  and  one 
could  see  Humphrey  flinch  (as  the  viewers 
flinched);  and  the  rasp  said.  "You  git  out! 
You  git  out  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!" Humphrey  attempted  to  fluster  a 
reply  and  the  voice  overrode  him,  "You  git 
out.  you  hear!  You  can't  stand  the  Republi- 
cans gittlng  ahead  of  you!  Why  don't  you  git 
out?" 

Humphrey  had  barely  recovered  from  the 
blast  before  the  next  call  came:  what  would 
he  do  about  small-arms  licensing  for  people 


who  like  to  hunf  Then,  what  \\x>uld  he  do 
about  social  security?  None  of  the  questions 
were  hitting  anywhere  near  the  target  area  of 
Huniphrey's  campaign  program,  and  then  a 
sweet  womanly  voice  began  to  drawl  on  tiie 
open  switch.  "How  about  those  poor  little 
neglected  children,  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  me.in 
how  can  we  lower  taxes  like  you  say  anti 
take  care  of  all  those  little  children  who  need 
more  schools  and  more  hospitals,  and  more 
everything  .  .  ."  On  and  on  she  went, 
sweetly,  as  Humphrey  (his  precious,  costly 
minutes  oozing  by)  attempted  to  break  i;i 
and  say  that  he,  too,  was  for  the  poor  Utile 
neglected  children. 

By  now  the  telethon  was  becoming  quite 
a  family  affair,  and  the  next  voice  was  a  fine 
mountain  voice,  easy.  slow,  gentle  with  We-t 
Virginia  courtesy,  and  It  said.  "Senator 
Humphrey,  I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  1 
want  to  apologize  for  that  lady  who  told  you 
to  git  out.  We  don't  feel  like  that  down  here 
in  West  Virginia.  Senator  Humphrey,  and 
I'm  very  sorry  that  she  said  that.  .  .  ."  He 
would  have  rambled  on  and  on.  but 
Humphrey,  desperate,  expressed  quick  thank.? 
and  pressed  the  other  button. 

He  had  barely  begun  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion when  a  clipped  voice  interrupted  on  tlie 
party  line  of  the  caller,  "Clear  the  wire.-;, 
please,  clear  the  wires,  this  is  an  emergency!" 
Humphrey  attempted  to  explain  that  they 
were  on  the  air.  they  were  answering  ques- 
tions to  a  TV  audience.  "Clear  the  wires, 
clear  the  wire  at  once,  this  is  an  emergency, " 
repeated  the  operator  on  the  party  line  that 
straggled  down  some  unknown  West  Vir- 
ginia hill  on  which,  perhaps,  someone  was 
trying  to  sunimon  a  doctor;  and  Humphrey 
his  face  blank  and  bedazzled,  hung  up, 
shaken,  to  press  the  button  for  another  call 
(a  gruff  voice,  with  a  thick  accent,  askinc 
what  he  and  Kennedy  were  going  to  do  for 
the  coal  operators,  they'd  only  been  talking 
about  t!ie  miners  up  to  now,  not  the  oper- 
ators!. From  that  point  on  the  telethon  lost 
all  cohesion — proving  nothing  except  that  'IV 
is  no  medium  for  a  poor  man. 
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OMNIBUS  CRIME   CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair  >.  The  Chair  lay.s 
before  the  Senate  the  unhnishe(d  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk,  A  bill  'S.  917'  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordina- 
tion of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  j'J.s- 
tice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government. 
and  for  other  jjurposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamcntarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mussoun,  Is  my  amend- 
ment No,  797  the  t)ending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
IXTidins?  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis.souri.  Have  the  yeas 
and  navs  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  NLA.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  i-ONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will  be  a 
live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L.\uscHE  in  the  chain  .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No  147  Leg.  1 

Aiken  Hlckenlooper  Muskie 

Baker  Holland  Pearson 

Bible  Hruska  Percy 

Boggs  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  N.C.  RiblcotI 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Lausche  Russell 

Carlson  Long.  Mo.  Smith 

Clark  Long.  La.  Sparkman 

Cotton  Mansfield  Spoiii,' 

Dlrksen  McClellan  Steniiis 

Gore  Mclntyre  Talmadj^e 

Hansen  Metcalf  TydliiKS 

Hatfield  Monroney  Vouiig.  N.  Dak. 

Hayden  Mundt 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virainia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  BartlettI.  the  Senator  fiom  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr,  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
HoLLiNGSl.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern  I .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  MondaleI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Orczon  IMr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr,  JavitsI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Cahfornia  IMr. 
KucHELl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  pi-esent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

EUender 

Mo.ss 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Fong 

I'astore 

Brewster 

Oriffln 

leli 

Brooke 

Hart 

Hrouty 

Burdick 

Haitke 

Scott 

Cannon 

Hill 

Symlnpton 

Case 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Ma:is 

.  Williams,  N,J 

Dodd 

Ma-jnusoii 

Williams.  Del 

Domlnick 

Miller 

YarborouKh 

Eastland 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quomm 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Mi6.soun,  Mr.  President, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  se.s.sion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chain ,  Is  thei'e  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
oidered. 

OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917  i  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  cnfoi-cemcnt  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  alljfiyei§  of  government,  and 
for  other  pui'poses.         ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri   Mi'.  President, 

I I  ise  today  in  support  of  amendment  No. 
797  which  is  desigiied  to  create  a  new 
title  8  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Streets  Act  oi  1967.  The  crime  bill  we 
have  been  discussing  these  many  weeks 
in  so  many  ways  touches  upon  the  lights 
of  individuals.  The  amendment  I  suppoi't 
today  also  touches  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, and  for  this  reason.  I  believe  it 
is  relevant  and  germane  to  the  omnibus 
crime  bill.  This  new  title  would  simply 
allow  young  men  to  have  the  right  of 
counsel  when  they  appear  before  their 
local  selective  service  draft  board. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  a.sk: 
"Senator,  this  is  a  basic  constitutional 
right;  the  right  of  counsel  is  spelled  out 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Now.  many  of  us  might  believe  this,  but 
on  May  16.  1968.  before  a  hearing  my 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  held  on  S.  :5303, 
Selective  Service  Director  Gen.  Lewis 
Hershey  informed  the  Congress  of  the 
Uiiited  States  that  the  right  of  counsel 
does  not  exist  in  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  the  only  agency  of  the  P'ed- 
eral  Government  that  specifically  pro- 
hibits such  right.  The  cynic  or  the  op- 
ponent of  this  measure  might  say  that 
this  bill  is  designed  merely  to  help  the 
legal  profession.  But  when  one  begins  to 
analyze  this  draft  situation,  one  begins 
tc,  realize  that  the  draft  laws  are  second 
in  complexity  only  to  the  income  tax 
laws — and  even  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ijermits  lawyers  to  represent 
client^s.  Yet,  the  millions  of  American 
boys  who  reach  18  years  of  age  are  de- 
nied this  right.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  I  introduced  S. 
3303: 

When  the  young  man  has  been  called  be- 
fore his  draft  board,  there  is  perhaps  no 
greater  time  when  he  might  need  the  assist- 
•■ince  of  counsel.  Yet.  at  that  very  moment, 
the  regulations  of  the  System  itself  specif- 
ically prohibit  such  counsel. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
lawyer  in  California  who  wanted  to  rep- 
resent his  18-year-old  son  before  the 
local  draft  board.  But,  because  the  father 


happened  to  be  an  attorney,  he  was  de- 
nied the  right  to  accompany  his  son. 
The  neighborhood  children,  whose 
fathers  were  doctors,  scientists,  mechan- 
ics, and  so  forth,  could  accomi)any  their 
sons  into  the  draft  board.  I  suppo.se  that 
even  the  nonlawyeis  here  in  the  Senate 
would  be  i>ermitted  to  accompany  their 
sons  into  the  draft  board,  while  the  law- 
yers among  us  would  be  prohibited.  This 
distinction  makes  no  sense.  As  the  law- 
yer from  California  wrote  me: 

The  chilling  eltcct  which  the  iitutude  of 
the  .Selective  Service  System  has  upon  a 
Registrant's  consiillallon  with  his  own  al- 
lorney  is  working  a  severe  linrdshlp  on  our 
young  men  and  un  our  counlry  Clearly  a 
part  (if  the  lawless  iillMude,  which  l.s  devel- 
ijplng  among  our  young  people,  .stems  Ironi  t^ 
their  justllliible  Ijcllef  that  Ihey  are  boiiiR 
dealt  with  unfairly  by  the  Selective  Service 
System.  When  a  young  man  is  being  lorn 
from  Ills  home  against  his  will  for  what- 
ever reason,  it  Is  .supremely  Important  that 
he  be  given  every  opportunity  to  leel  that 
he  has  been  dcail  with  1  airly  and  tJiat  he 
has  been  permitted  to  take  ndvantiipe  of  his 
legal  rights.  % 

As  this  lawyer  .so  correctly  stated: 
If  we  do  seek  a  rule  of  law  In  this  coun- 
try, then  we  must  permit  our  citizens  rlleo- 
lively   to  exercise   their   legal   rights.  Other- 
wise— 

This  lawyer  suggested — 
what  is  there  left  but  [ihysical  dem<iustra- 
iion? 

I  am  not  so  naive  to  say  that  by  al- 
lowing the  right  of  counsel  to  young 
men.  the  physical  demonstrations  that 
liave  been  taking  iilacc  at  draft  boards 
around  the  country  would  cease.  But  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

.Mr.  Pi-esident.  if  tiie  Selective  Service 
System  did  allow  .some  form  of  legal 
counsel,  perhaps  I  would  not  be  .so  con- 
cerned about  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  Tlie  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem .sends  a  registration  certificate  to 
each  registrant.  In  the  certificate  is  a 
statement  entitled  'This  Is  Your  Selective 
Senice  System,"  Permit  me  to  read  a 
IJortion  of  this  card : 

Your  local  board  is  composed  of  citizens 
of  the  community  in  which  you  live.  Each 
l(jcal  board  has  a  Government  Appeal  Agent 
who  i.s  ready  and  willing  to  offer  any  legal 
counsel  on  Selective  Service  matters  of  which  »> 
you  may  be  In  need. 

Permit  mc  to  repeat  the  statement  that 
the  local  board  has  a  Government  A|3- 
peal  Agent  ready  to  offer  legal  counsel 
on  selective  service  matters.  But  Gen- 
eral Hershey  told  us  at  our  hearing  that 
legal  counsel  does  not  mean  legal  coun- 
sel. According  to  the  general: 

People  are  using  the  words  "le^al  coun,ser' 
in  two  (illlerent  senses.  1   - 

Said  General  Hershey — 
am  using  it  as  a  reservoir  of  legal  informa- 
tion ;ind  not  as  !in  indication  ol  ci>uiisel  to 
ilie  registrant. 

Clearly,  from  the  record  of  my  subcom- 
mittees  hearing,  not  only  docs  not  the 
right  of  counsel  exist  in  the  Selective 
Service  System,  but  also  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  unwilling 
to  provide  such  counsel  where  the  young 
man  is  desirous  of  being  represented. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  not  designed  to  assist  either  the 
"doves"  or  the  •hawks."  Congress  has 
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created  t;he  Selective  Sei-vlce  System  and 
with  it  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  all 
young  men  to  serve  their  country,  I  do 
not  quarrel  or  challenge  this  obligation. 
But  Congress  has  created  exemptions: 
Congress  has  created  deferments.  All  niy 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  al- 
low the  law  to  be  implemented.  If,  as 
General  Hershey  suggests,  the  enactment 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  detriment 
to  our  national  security,  then  Congress 
must  change  the  draft  law.  It  need  not 
worry  about  the  lawyer.  But  if  we  are  to 
exist  under  our  present  draft  law,  the 
law  is  to  be"  enforced  as  it  was  promul- 
gated. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  even 
some  Government  appeal  agents  agree 
with  me.  Recently,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Flonald  A.  May.  a  lawyLn-  from 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  a  Crovernment  ap- 
peal agent  for  Local  Board  No.  60.  Mr. 
May  has  consented  to  my  using  his  letter 
in  any  way:  and  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  his  entire  letter  into  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Apsil  30.4968. 
Re  S.  3303. 

De.\h  Sen.\tor  Long:  I  iiotfrt  todny  In  the 
American  Bar  Association  Washington  Letter 
that  your  Subcommittee  Is  considering  the 
above  described  bill  to  extend  tl\e  right  of 
counsel  to  registrants  .ippe.iring;  before  their 
local  Selective  Service  Boards.  I  am  Govern- 
ment Appeal  Agent  for  Local  Board  No.  GO  in 
Little  Rook.  Having  some  famili;u-ity  with 
the  Selective  Service  Law  a'ld  its  adminis- 
tration, I  woiild  like  to  recommend  very 
strongly  the  passage  of  tins  leE;isiatiou. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thtiik  that  it  does  not 
go  f.ir  enough.  At  the. present  time  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Law  is  monstrously  weighted 
against  a  registrant  who  seeks  a  classification 
other  than  I-A.  His  cp.se  is  set  fi;r  a  hearing 
before  the  Board  where  he  is  not  entitled  to 
counsel.  When  he  Is  then  classitied  the  law 
hypocritically  informs  him  thai  he  may  seek 
the  counsel  of  .i  Government  Appeal  Agent. 
Unfortunately,  at  that  time  there  is  damned 
little  the  Government  Appeal  Agent  can  do 
for  the  .registrar  t.  Any  appeal  he  takes  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  which  was  made  be- 
fore the  local  Board.  He  is  not  entitled  to  be 
heard  by  the  Appeal  Board.  If,  as  usually 
h.ippeus,  the  Appeal  Board  turns  him  down, 
he  does  net  even  have  .tn  appeal  of  right  to 
the  Pi-esident.  but  can  only  appeal  in  sertain 
quite  limited  circumstances. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  a  Court  review, 
and  the  only  way  a  registrant  can  test  the 
legality  of  his  classification  is  to  take  a 
chance  on  going  to  prison.  Cert.iinly  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Government 
do  not  require  procedures  as  ill-coaceived  as 
these. 

The  very  notion  of  a  Government  Appeal 
Ajent  is  a  mocking  one.  The  .Agents  are  un- 
trained and  unpaid.  I  am  not  seeking  com- 
I>ensation  for  this  Job  and  would,  in  fact, 
resign  if  compensation  became  available.  It 
seems  obvious,  however,  that  a  paid  attor- 
ney is  going  to  do  a  better  job  than  an  un- 
paid, one.  I  object  very  much  to  the  casual 
way  In  which  agents  are  appointed  and  the 
almost  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  inform  the  agents  about  this 
r.ither  technical  area  of  the  law.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  few  communications  I 
have  ever  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  was  the  Insulting  sugges- 
tion that  agents  \  who  are  supposed  to  be 
l.i^yers)  should  inform  on  their  clients. 

It  has  l>een  suggested  frequently  that  Gov- 
oiiiment  Appeal  Agents  cannot  be  trusted 
bec-ause  they,  la  effect,  represent  the  Gov- 
ei  naient.  Personally.  I  resent  such  criticism, 
-^nd  I  have  always  done  my  best  to  advise 
and  represent  the  reg-strants  who  have  con- 


sulted me.  I  must  admit,  bowever,  that  there 
some  ambiguity  in  the  regulations  which  re- 
quire the  agents  "to  be  equally  diligent  In 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  rights  of  the  registrant  in  all  mat- 
ters." 

I  feel  compelled  to  conclude  this  letter  by 
stating  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  my  criti- 
cism of  the  law  is  not  directed  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  by  the  Local  Board 
with  which  I  am  associated.  Tliat  Board  is 
composed  of  extremely  fine  individuals  who 
have  done  a  splendid  Job  at  considerable 
personal  sacrifice.  They  have  never  hesitated 
to  reopen  cases  at  my  request  and  to  ac- 
commodate me  on  hearings.  Tlie  same  can  be 
.said  for  all  the  employees  of  the  .Selective 
Seri'lce  System  wltli  wliom  I  have  associated. 
It  is  clear  to  me.  however,  tliat  tliey  have 
performed  <vell  in  spite  of  the  law's  gross 
In.ulequacy.  I  will  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  outcome  of  your  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ronald  .\.  May. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  but  one  f^nal 
point  in  support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. General  Hershey  and  others  who 
have  opposed  this  bill  have  used  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  a  mockery  of  justice  to 
create  a  legal  right  which  some  sectors 
of  om*  counlr:,' — namely,  the  poor — would 
be  unable  to  take  advantage  of.  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services,  an  arm  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee that  if  they  had  the  right  to 
represent  the  poor  young  man  before  the 
local  draft  board,  they  would  do  so.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  others 
concerned  with  extension  of  Icfral  serv- 
ices have  assured  me  that  if  the  right 
exists,  it  will  be  implemented.  All  that 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish is  to  create  this  legal  right — to  re- 
enioice  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young 
men  tliroughout  this  Nation  that  law  ex- 
ist.? to  help  and  not  to  punish.  It  will  be 
a  mockei-y  of  justice  if  this  law  is  not 
enacted  without  delay.  Therefore,  I  urge 
evei-y  Senator  to  vote  for  the  pending 
amendment. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consen,:  that  the  Senate  Per- 
maiient  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
be  authorized  to  meei  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  we  have  witnesses  pres- 
ent from  Newark,  N.J.  We  are  holding 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  riots  of 
last  year.  It  is  very  important.  They  have 
been  waiting  here  for  2  days  now.  I  only 
wish  to  make  that  very  important  point. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  similar 
situation  exists  with  respect  to  Senator 
MusiciE's  subcommittee,  and  the  Senate 
has  granted  permission  in  that  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  same  story  ap- 
plies all  the  way  through.  We  had  to 
knock  some  oIT.  I  do  not  object.  I  believe 
it  is  a  bad  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILUS  AND  .JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS rilGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  .signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions : 

S.  561.  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Se.ishore; 

H  R.  15131.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Foremen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  I53G4.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  .States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15822.  An  act  to  autliorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert  S. 
Kerr  .Memorial  .Arboretum  and  Nature  Center 
in  the  Ouachita  Nat,ional  Forest  in  Okla- 
homa, und  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  15863.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  to  the  Anny  Medical  Depart- 
ment; 

H.R.  16409.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  o: 
Columbia  Teachers  :ialary  Act  of  1955  to  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  te.^chers  ;aid  school 
oiricers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt  ;is  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In.';titutton; 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  C.^ryl  P.  Haskins 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  .Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M. 
Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Rcgrnts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime.  To  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thaiik  the  able  Senator  from  Missouil 
[Mr.  Long]  for  raising  the  point  which 
is  now  pending.  The  Senator  made  ref- 
erence to  hearings  that  were  conducted 
by  his  subcommittee  a  few  days  ago  when 
tile  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  General  Hershey,  gave  the  com- 
mittee his  views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposal.  General  Hershey  opposed 
strongly  the  introduction  of  a  lawyer  at 
the  selective  service  office  when  a  young 
man  questions  Itis  classification. 

Ha\1ng  listened  to  the  testimony  at  the 
hearings,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ence and  the  availability  of  a  lawyer  for 
a  young  man  is  desirable.  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate,  gi\en  this 
opportimity,  will  insure  to  the  young 
American  who  is  called  upon  to  defend 
his  Nation  that  he  may  have  the  af-sur- 
ance  that  he  is  properly  classified.  In 
some  situations  the  only  way  the  young 
man  can  have  complete  assurance  is  to 
insure  that  there  is  available  to  him  the 
advice  of  counsel  at  that  very  first  step. 
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Clearly,  this  amendment  is  not  aimed 
at  any  Slipreme  Court  decision.  As  far  as 
I  know,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
spoken  to  this  point.  It  is,  however,  aimed 
to  insure  that  rights  which  we  instinc- 
tively think  are  available  to  each  of  us 
arc  made  available  to  the  young  man 
whom  the  selective  service  system  pro- 
Ijoses  to  put  in  the  uniform  of  his 
country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  reminded 
us,  there  has  been  a  gesture  made  in  this 
direction  in  the  form  of  the  appeal  agent. 
The  appeal  agent  is  a  lawyer  with  two 
clients.  He  is  hired  by  both  sides,  or  in 
any  event,  he  plays  the  unliappy  role  of 
representing  both  sides.  He  is  advertised 
to  the  young  man  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  young  man  can  go  for  advice  and 
coiuisel.  At  the  same  time,  as  General 
Hershey  confirmed,  that  lawyer  is  ex- 
pected to  tell  the  Government  anything 
he  learns  about  the  young  man  which 
might  indicate  that  the  young  man  is  in 
violation  of  the  law  or  that  he  .seeks  to 
avoid  service. 

I  think  that  even  the  nonlawyers 
among  us  would  recognize  the  sort  of 
schizophrenic  situation  in  which  a  con- 
scientious lawyer  finds  himself.  The  let- 
ter which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  just 
read  from  the  member  of  the  Mi.s.souri 
bar  makes  very  clear  this  dilemma. 

We  are  told  also  that  under  the  selec- 
tive service  law.  the  young  man,  if  he 
feels  he  has  been  improperly  classified, 
could  take  an  appeal.  It  is  an  appeal  made 
from  a  record  that  must  be  prepared,  as 
a  result  of  the  selective  service  meeting, 
which  the  young  man  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend,  but  not  with  cotuisel 
[jresent. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  straining  just 
a  little  to  suggest  that  an  18-year-old  boy 
can  go  to  a  selective  service  office,  be 
denied  the  right  to  have  counsel  accom- 
pany him.  but  there  make  a  record  which 
will  be  adequate  on  review  to  sustain  his 
claim  of  improper  classification  because, 
even  on  the  review,  counsel  is  not  per- 
mitted to  argue  the  case? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
that  strain  our  imagination  a  little  even 
though  we  have  in  mind  the  most  bril- 
liant 18-year-old  in  the  land,  and  a  good 
many  of  those  young  men  called  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  are  not  likely 
candidates  for  selection  as  the  most  bril- 
liant yoimg  18-year-olds. 

It  is  not  only  the  young  18-year-old, 
lacking  experience,  who  has  a  problem. 
This  situation  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion veiT  dramatically  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived in  January  of  this  year  which 
makes  reference  to  a  more  mature  man, 
a  rather  successful  businessman,  who  had 
a  in-oblem  that  was  created  because  we 
do  not  have  on  the  books  the  measure 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  now 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  put  on  the 
books. 

I  know  the  lawyer  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter. He  is  an  able  member  of  the  Michigan 
bar. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  per- 
suasive way  to  present  this  matter  is  to 
merely  read  the  letter.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 


January  24.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Hart:  The  other  day.  in 
representing  and  advising  a  client  in  a  matter 
involving  a  Federal  Agency,  I  had  an  exi)C- 
rlence  which  shocked  me  and  which  I  feel 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention.  Brletly, 
this  is  what  happened: 

I  have  a  client  who  is  a  businessman  (by 
no  means  is  he  a  "protester");  he  had  re- 
cently been  classllied  1-.^  and  he  sought  my 
advice  concerning  a  change  in  his  Selective 
Service  CUassUicallon.  I  felt  he  had  (--rounds 
lor  a  clas-sitication  other  th.m  1-A.  and  wrote 
I  or  him  a  letter  to  his  local  ixiard  requesting 
u  per.^oiial  uppc-arance  before  the  Bo;ird.  Fur- 
ther, he  was  ad\ised  concerning  the  necessary 
and  i)roper  documentary  evidence  to  Ix-  ob- 
tained lor  conclusion  In  Selective  Service  file, 
and  so  that  he  could  support  his  claim  lor 
a.  rc-classUication.' 

On  the  day  appointed  for  liii  :'Pi)carancc 
before  his  Selective  Service  Board,  I  accom- 
jxinied  him.  His  name  was  called  and  as  wc 
v.'ere  about  to  enter  the  Board  room,  he  was 
asked  if  I  was  his  'witness."  He  replied  "No. 
he  is  my  attorney.  "  We  were  both  then  ud- 
vLsed  tliat  I  could  not  attend  the  liearing: 
that  the  Board's  regulations  specifically  jiro- 
hibited  lawyers  from  advising  registrants. 
I  was  stunned  land  embarrassed i  !  I  was 
barely  nble  to  put  the  accumulated  doctimen- 
tary  iriaterlal  in  his  hand  when  my  ''lient  was 
tirged  into  the  hearing  room.  I  sought  a  few 
minutes  private  counsel  with  my  client  be- 
fore his  appearance  to  brief  him  on  what  I 
had  intended  to  say  on  liis  behalf.  Tills  was 
denied,  and  the  door  .slammed  in  my  face. 

Tlie  Clerk  of  the  Board  then  referred  me 
to  a  form  letter  earlier  sent  to  the  registrant 
(my  client).  It  says,  in  i>art: 

"Each  local  board  has  available  a  Govern- 
ment App>eal  Agent  to  aid  you  with  a  per- 
sonal  .appearance,  an  appeal,  or  any  other 
procedural  right.  Tlie  Appeal  Agent  or  his 
representatl\e  will  give  you  legal  counsel  on 
Selective  .Service  matters  at  no  charge. "  iSSS 
Form  '.^17.  Rev.  5-11-67.1 

And  the  Clerk  further  directed  me  to 
Selective  Service  Regulation  1624  1.  This 
regulation  recites  that  every  registrant  has 
,'Ui  opportunity  to  appear  in  i^rson  before 
his  local  Ixiard,  and  the  Board  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  permit  a  witness,  an  advisor.  »)r 
another  to  appear  with  liim.  But  the  rcciUa- 
tion  concludes; 

■Provided  further.  That  no  registrant  may 
be  represented  Ijefore  ttie  Local  Board  by  any- 
one acting  ;is  attorney  or  legal  counsel." 

I  immediately  protested  to  the  Clerk  and 
told  her  that  this  could  only  mean  that  as 
an  attorney  I  could  not  appear  in  stead  of 
the  registrant,  but  certainly,  I  could  appear 
with  him.  I  was  again  refused. 

At  this  ix>int.  my  client  re-appeared,  his 
interview  with  the  Board  was  over.  I  estimate 
that  the  total  elapsed  time  was  4  minutes, 
(.r  less.  We  left  the  premises. 

My  client  advised  me  that  he  had  a  short 
conversation  with  the  Board;  that  the  Board 
rrfiKCd  to  accept  all  of  his  documentary 
material  (eg..  The  registrant  had  certain 
letters,  statins  facts,  aiid  requesting  his  de- 
ferment. The  Board  counted  the  number  of 
letters,  but  refused  to  read  or  i-eceive  them.) 
He  was  advised  by  the  Board  that  if  he  cUs- 
asreed  with  their  forthcoming  decision,  he 
could  appeal  to  the  .'Vppc-al  Board  within 
30  days. 

I  have  attempted  to  present  the  foretroing 
as  factually  ;is  possible  and  without  tirgu- 
ment,  although  I  am  still  incensed.  Not  only 
do  I  iirotest  the  degradation  of  the  legal 
profession,  but  I  am  particularly  upset  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  accord  this  man  the 
protection  that  the  law  allows.  A  Selective 
Service  Appeal  Board  considers  only  mate- 
rial in  a  registrant's  file.  This  man  was  re- 
fused the  opportunity  to  present  material. 
(I  mailed  the  material  to  the  Board,  the  next 


day.  However,  we  have  subsequently  been  ad- 
vised that  his  classlfic.-vtlon  was  continued. 
Tills  wiis  Ijefore  the  material  had  a  chance 
to  reach  the  Board  ) 

But.  it  seems  to  me.  that  this  m.vn  has 
been  treated  unliurly  and  arbitrarih. 

I  interject  parenthetically  to  .say. 
would  not  most  of  us  agree? 

The  letter  continues: 

And  if  this  was  an  isolated  incident,  I 
would  feel  less  upset.  Upon  coinniuiilcallng 
With  attorneys  who  have  had  more  ol  ttio 
recent  dealing.s  with  drnit  hoards  than  I  have. 
it  <omes  to  light  ihal  this  is  common.  It  is 
.standard  practice  to  rclu.se  private  counsel 
to  .1  tlralt  rc(;i.straiit.  .\pparently  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  leels  that  it  adequately 
protects  young  .\mertca  by  having  its  own 
.set  ol  Advisors  lor  tliem. 

I  have  subsequently  been  made  aware  of 
decided  cases  which  i-eneraily  hold  that,  since 
this  IS  not  an  adversary  proceeding  there  is 
no  rcquircmeiit  for  an  attorney  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  His  coun.sel  Is  thus  not 
needed.  However,  the  problem  is  other  than 
that.  An  attorney  advises  as  well  as  exam- 
ines. And  he  advises  particularly  to  tlie  case 
at  hand.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  improper  to 
permit  by  regulation,  an  advisor  or  counsel- 
lor provided  that  he  is  not  an  attorney.  11 
lurther  seenis  to  me  improper  (through  the 
combination  <>i  the  letter,  quoted  :ibove.  and 
the  refusal  to  permit  access  to  the  hearing) 
to  inter  to  a  registrant  that  oTii.v\he  govern- 
ment appeal  agent  can  advise  on  the  legali- 
ties and  procedures  of  the  Selective  .Service 
law.  You  v;ill  lorglve  the  comparison,  but 
this  .appears  to  be  akin  to  a  system  which 
ailo-Afs  only  the  ptibiic  prosecutor  to  give 
advice  and  counsel  to  a  person  charged  with 
crime ! 

I  repeat  again,  my  client,  this  registrant. 
Is  l)y  no'  means  a  "protester",  he  has  no 
political  motives,  nor  is  lie  championing  a 
cause  He  simply  has  a  position  to  put  fairly, 
honestly  and  accurately  before  the  Board. 
Since  the  system,  through  Its  regulations  and 
interpretations  thereof,  effectively  bar  this  to 
any  but  the  most  .sophisticated  of  persons, 
the  System  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  should  it  not  be  cor- 
rected? If  this  occurs  in  this  land,  are  we 
really  protecting  that  young  American 
to  whom  the  call  goes  out  to  .serve  his 
country,  to  defend  our  basic  freedoms  ^ 
in  order  to  insure  that  our  tiaditions 
which,  incidentally.  Include  the  fullest 
opportimity  for  every  American  to  make 
his  case,  shall  be  secure? 

Here  is  a  lawyer  who  had  the  dooi- 
slammed  in  his  face  at  a  draft  boaid 
when  Jie  sought  to  accompany  a  busi- 
nessman who  wanted  to  make  a  record 
on  which  the  board  could  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  his  classification. 

To  me.  it  .just  does  not  add  up. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  only  way  we 
can  correct  it  is  to  insure  that  an  Ameri- 
can does  have  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer 
accompany  him  when  the  record  is  made 
on  which  a  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
on  who  shall  be  sent  to  fi^ht  and  die. 

I  have  listened  in  committees  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  many  voices  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  that  some  rather 
.substantial  business  operation  does  not 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  for  complete 
and  adequate  hearing  before  .some  regu- 
lation is  established  which  may  affect 
or  impinge  upon  that  business  operation. 
Tliere  is  no  lack  of  .sensitivity  about  that. 
What  about  John  Jones,  18  years  old? 
Does  he,  too,  not  have  the  risht  to  the 
same  kind  of  careful,  pmdent  develop- 
ment of  the  record  on  which  a  judgment 
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shall  be  made  that  does  Impinge  on  John 
Jones? 

If  there  Is  that  kind  of  sensitivity  about 
insuring  that  trade  unions  shall  have 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
adequately  represented  by  counsel  at 
every  step,  if  there  is  that  kind  of  sensi- 
tivity and  concern  that  larse  business 
firms  shall  not.have  administrative  agen- 
cies establishint;  re^rulations  or  making 
judgments  with  respect  to  them  except 
as  they  arc  siven  every  opportunity  at 
every  5tep,  including  the  first,  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  then  what  about 
John  Jones"? 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  this  safe- 
guard is  accorded  him  and  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Is  not  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  is  a  very  complicated  and 
legal  document,  and  that  additional 
lengthy  regulations  have  Ijeen  pro- 
mulgated Ijy  the  SciTicc  to  implement  it? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems we  have  is  the  technical  problem  of 
deferments,  such  as  problem*)  of  educa- 
tion and  business  connections?  One 
needs  technical  training  to  determine 
whether  those  rights  are  being  protected. 
Specifically,  could  an  18-year-old  decide 
all  that  for  himself? 

Mr.  HART.  I  happen  to  be  the  father  of 
four  boys,  one  of  whom  has  iim  through 
this  mill.  He  is  a  smart  kid.  So  far  as 
that  goes,  he  is  the  smartest  one  of  the 
eight  children  I  have.  I  certainly  would 
not  expect  him  to  march  into  that  selec- 
tive service  office  and  make  a  recor  J  on 
which  an  appeal  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  one  cannot  take 
counsel  in  with  him  to  represent  him 
when  he  goes  before  a  draft  board? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do.  I  am  a  lawTer.  I  am  his  father. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Tliey  have  ruled 
that  a  father,  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
lawyer,  cannot  come  in. 

Mr.  HART.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
pretty  solid  door  to  keep  a  parent  out, 
if  he  felt  his  boy  had  a  valid  claim  to 
reclassification. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  right.  But  there  have  been 
some  cases  where  the  father  was  a  lawyer 
and  he  could  not  come  before  the  board, 
although  other  individuals,  othci-wise 
trained,  could  represent  them. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  have  per.sonalized  or 
emotionalized  this  thing,  let  me  desist  at 
once  and  put  it  in  its  barest,  skeleton 
form.  The  Selective  Senice  System  is  es- 
tablished under  laws  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  points  out,  are  very 
complex,  which  seek  to  assure  fair  selec- 
tion. A  key  step  is  when  tlie  yoimg  man 
questions  his  reclassification  before  a 
local  board.  Why  can  we  not  let  a  lawyer 
go  with  him? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  have 
either  of  the  proponents  who  have 
spoken    on    this    measure    inform    me 


whether  in  the  history  of  rur  countiy 
there  ever  wa-s  written  into  the  law  the 
proposal  that  in  the  selective  ser\ice  a 
selectee  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
counsel  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  assimie  not.  I  do 
not  know.  I  would  assume  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country,  just  as  did  the 
member  of  the  Michigan  bar  who  wrote 
me,  assume  that  a  young  ;nan  has  a  right 
to  counsel  when  the  que.stion  of  his  clas- 
sification is  being  established.  Now  we 
know  that  he  is  denied  that  right.  On 
notice,  what  do  we  propose  to  do  about 
it? 

Tlie  fact  that  it  did  not  happen  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  or  the  Civil  War  I 
tlu'nk  is  irrelevant.  I  think  this  lawyer 
represents  a  good  many  lawyers  in  this 
country  who  just  assume — who  just  by 
instinct  assume — that  when  they  have  a 
corporatejclicnt  w'ho  seeks  an  application 
to  be  chartered  in  the  State  or  to  be 
iiivc'.x  a  franchise  to  operate  something, 
why,  of  .course,  the  lawyer  can  go  with 
him  at  the  very  first  step.  They  assume 
that  when  a  young  man  is  called  and  the 
question  is,  "How  shall  we  classify  this 
fellow?"  a  lawyer  may  accompany  him. 
But  he  may  not.  And  I  argue  that,  in  the 
Ion?  nin.  everyone  of  us  would  be 
stronger  if  we  got  rid  of  this  tWng  which, 
when  it  comes  to  notice  generally,  I 
think  shocks  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Atr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  answer  tiie  Senator? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  prohibition  is  not  written  into 
the  law.  The  prohibition  against  a  law- 
yer going  in  with  the  draftee  is  an  arbi- 
trary iTiling  issued  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director.  Congress  has  not  spoken 
on  it.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  have 
Congress  speak  to  give  such  a  boy  that 
right  and  overrule  the  arbitrary  inling. 

Mr.  HART.  That  makes  the  point 
sharper.  This  is  not  a  proposal  to  change 
the  law.  Tlie  Administrator  has  said, 
"No  lawyer."  Congress  now  is  faced  with 
the  question.  Is  that  the  way  we  want 
our  agent  to  operate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.' It  is  the  only 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  my 
knowledge,  which  projiibits  a  lawyer 
from  representing  a  client  before  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  only  agency,  but  I  would  be  rather 
confident  in  my  guess  that,  if  trade 
unionists  or  business  leaders  found  that 
any  agency  had  slammed  the  door  in  the 
face  of  their  lawyer,  we  would  have  heard 
about  it.  So  my  guess  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  probably  is  right. 
This  is  probably  the  only  Federal  agency 
that  stops  a  person  from  coming  before 
it  with  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Haung  in  mind  the 
draft-card  burners,  the  Browns,  Car- 
michaels,  and  others,  if  at  this  time  we 
introduce  this  innovation,  will  it  not  be 
lending  strength  to  those  individuals 
that  I  have  identified,  in  their  efforts  to 
stop  our  Government  from  utilizing  its 
strength  in  the  fullest  degree  in  the  war 
with  which  we  are  faced? 

Mr.  HART.  Each  Member  of  the  Senate 


would  have  to  answer  that  question  for 
himself.  I  think  one  could  make  a  fairly 
good  argument  that  Stokely  Carmichacl 
could  add  a  paragraph  to  his  standard 
speech  if  Congress  refused  to  permir 
young  Americans  to  have  lawyers  at  the 
board.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohi  , 
says,  jwssibly  it  would  encourage  some- 
body to  burn  another  cai-d.  I  do  not 
know.  In  my  own  book,  I  would  be  a  lot 
more  comfortable  debating  Stokely  Car- 
michael  if  I  knew  I  did  not  have  to  ex- 
plain vv-hy  a  young  American  was  not 
allowed  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  may  comment  on 
that,  my  distress  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
liave  tlie  draft-card  burners,  and  I  do  not 
recall,  at  least  in  my  lifetime,  a  time 
when  our  Government  was  confronted 
with  that  situation.  My  fear  is  that  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  now  will  act  as  .t 
stimulant  and  an  inducement  to  those 
who  do  not  want  to  respond  to  the  ca!! 
of  their  country. 

I  can  see  very  well  that  there  is 
strength  in  what  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan said  JLi.3t  a  moment  ago  in  his  com- 
ment upon  my  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  wc 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  witi:- 
out  arguing  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  I  sliall  not  do,  bD- 
cause  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  the 
amendment  is  irrelevant  to  the  pendinr; 
bill.  Wl-.at  we  lia\  e  lx>fore  us  is  a  law  en- 
forcement bill  that  was  duly  processed, 
under  the  rules  of  procedure  of  this  body, 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
subject  matter  now  before  us,  jnesented 
by  this  amendment,  is  a  matter  that,  in 
my  judgment,  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
primarily  of  the  Arn|^d  Services  Com- 
mittee of  this  body,  the  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

According  to  my  information,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  con- 
sidered the  amendment.  A  similar 
amendment  w^as  presented  to  this  body  a 
year  ago,  and  the  Senate  rejected  it  on 
May  11  of  last  year  by,  I  believe,  a  vote 
of  55  to  17.  So  the  Senate  has  rejected 
it. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  pre- 
serve the  propriety  and  order  of  juris- 
diction in  the  handling  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  the  amendment  should 
be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  that  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  and  the  act  that  the  amendment 
undertakes  to  amend. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr.  Rus- 
EELLl  is  present,  and  he  probably  will 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  In  the 
meantim.e.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  this  morning 
from  General  Hershey,  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Natio.n-.al  He,\dqu.-\rters. 
Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Government   Op- 
erations, U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  my  views  on  the  amend- 
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ment  to  S.  917,  offered  by  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  which  Is  Identical  with  S.  3303 
concemlng  which  I  testified  before  Senator 
Long's  Subcommittee  on  AdnUnlstratlve 
Practice  and  Procedure  on  May  16,  1968 

Tlie  enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  Nation 
txj  maintain  adequate  armed  forces  in  my 
Judgment. 

The  nature  of  the  function  of  any  com- 
pulsory system  to  mobilize  the  manpower  of 
the  Nation  In  limes  of  crisis  is  such  that 
a  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to 
orders  issued  in  that  process  is  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  national  defense 

Tills  is  equally  true  as  it  applies  to  those 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  military 
service,  those  who  are  in  the  Reserve  or  the 
National  Guard  and  subject  to  call-up  to 
active  duty  as  well  as  those  who.  under  the 
law.  are  members  of  the  national  militia  and 
upon  whom  the  Congress,  in  military  service 
compulsory  legislation,  has  placed  a  cur- 
rent and  continuing  obligation  to  serve.  Tlie 
overriding  consideration  in  all  such  legisla- 
tion has  been  to  Insure  the  accomplishment 
of  this  objective  without  Interference  and  to 
this  end  the  Congress  has  carefully  provided 
against  any  type  of  unnecessary  delay  In 
making  an  individual  immediately  available 
for  mlltiary  service.  At  the  same  time  the 
Congress  realized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  national  Interest  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  In  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services  and  to  this  end  made  provi- 
6ions  and  established  machinery  to  permit 
temporary  delay  of  military  service  in  cases 
where  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  an  individual  from 
the  national  economy  would  at  that  time 
adversely  affect  the  national  Interest. 

There  is  no  more  basis  for  applying  the 
provisions  of  tlie  amendment  to  the  deter- 
minations of  the  local  boards  of  the  Selec- 
tive Sen-ice  System  concerning  the  national 
Interest  than  there  is  to  boards  that  have 
been  set  up  to  make  like  determinations 
with  respect  to  recall,  both  volunt.ary  and 
involuntary,  to  .active  duty  of  persons  with 
Reserve  obligations. 

Every  registrant,  of  course,  may  use  legal 
assistance  or  counsel  in  the  preparation  or 
documentation  of  information  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  local  boards  for  their  considera- 
tion In  classifying  or  reclassifying  individ- 
uals with  respect  to  claims  for  Induction 
delays  in  the  national  interest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  1940  there  has  been  in  each 
local  board  area  an  appeal  .agent,  normally 
a  lawyer,  .available  to  assist  every  registrant 
and  who  lias  the  authority  to  take  appeals 
at  the  request  of  the  registrant  or  on  his 
own  initiative  when  he  deems  the  national 
interest  requires  such  action.  Other  volun- 
teers sene  as  advisors  to  registrants  to  as- 
sist  registrants   in   presenting   their  cases. 

The  requirement  of  the  amendment  that 
every  registrant  be  aSfored  an  opportunity 
for  personal  representation  and  to  present 
testimony  and  other  evidence  in  all  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  local  board  process,  com- 
bined with  the  steps  nccessanly  implied  to 
make  this  representation  effective  would 
result  in  the  very  type  of  delay  that  would 
he  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law.  for  local  boards  annually 
perform  many  millions  of  such  proceedings. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

Director. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  just 
mentioned  the  17  to  55  vote  which  was 
taken  a  year  ago.  What  was  the  issue 
in  that  vote? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  recall,  it  was 
the  same  issue.  I  believe  I  have  it  here. 


It  will  be  foimd  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  9,  pages  12502- 
12504.  It  is  substantially  the  .same 
amendment  and  was  voted  down  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  55  just  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  those  pages  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Congressional   Record,   May    11, 
19671 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 
It  will  not  take  me  5  minutes  on  tht.s  amend- 
ment. 

Tt\e  PitEsiDiNG  Offi(^:r.  The  amendment 
will  bo  .stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
5.  between  lines  17  und  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  10(b)  (50 
App.  U.S.C.  460(b)  (3)  )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  sixth  complete  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  a  new  .sentence  as  follows:  'Each 
individual  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  appear  in  person  and  be  represented  by 
counsel  before  the  local  board  having  Juris- 
diction over  him  for  the  purpose  of  object- 
ing to  the  classification  assignee  to  him  by 
such  board,  and  to  present  testimony  or 
other  evidence  to  the  local  board  regarding 
the  classification  assigned  to  him.' 

"On  page  5.  line  18.  strike  out  "(5)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(6)'." 

Mr.  Morse  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

.Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in- my 
major  speech  in  which  I  covered  all  ol  these 
amendments.  I  pointed  out  the  absence  of 
the  right  to  counsel  in  the  case  of  these 
draft  board  appeals. 

RIGHT    TO    COUNSEL 

I  shall  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  on  this 
subject.  One  of  the  vagaries  of  the  present 
Kaw  Is  that  persons  appealing  their  classifica- 
tion to  their  local  boards  are  not  allowed  rep- 
resentation of  a  lawyer.  A  number  of  legal 
authonties  have  pointed  out  that  Selective 
Service  boards  are  more  than  administrative 
bodies — they  are  indeed  quasi-Judicial  ones 
and  in  fact  in  one  Ben.se  they  have  life  and 
death  power  over  individuals  coming  before 
them.  It  is  argued  that  in  no  other  .segment 
of  our  legal  structure  is  a  person  called  be- 
fore a  tribunal  where  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  counsel  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  14ih  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Selective  Service's  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  local  board's  appeal  agent,  who  is 
in  most  cases  an  attorney,  is  also  charged 
with  upholding  the  rights  ol  the  registrants., 

I  do  not  believe  any  attorney  can  serve 
two  masters.  Either  he  works  for  the  board, 
or  he  does  not.  Again  in  no  other  area  of 
our  legal  structure  is  the  defendant  forced  to 
have  the  prosecutor  as  his  attorney. 

I  thuik  that  the  appellants  :j-e  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  counsel  before  the  local 
draft  boards.  That  is  the  purport  of  the 
amendment.  I  submit  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have 
any  deep  feeling  on  this  amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  give  the  benefit  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  matter  over  the  period 
of  time  Eince  the  first  Draft  Act  of   1940. 

The  statement  Just  made  is  true — a  law- 
yer is  not  permitted  to  go  before  the  local 
board  and  plead  the  case  of  the  registrant. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  It  is  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure,  and  is  not  a  strictly 
legal  procedure. 

Their  decisions  are  based  on  matters  other 
than  the  law.  They  are  based  on  matters  of 


Judgment.  Each  person  under  the  law  is  con- 
sidered lor  selection  un  the  basis  of  hts  own 
individual  status.  The  boards  proceedings 
are    more    administrative    ihiti\    legal. 

The  registrants  do  have  u  representative 
There  is  an  appeals  agent  provided  by  law. 
The  i>endlug  bill  contains  an  amendment 
pertaining  to  this  matter.  For  some  reason 
there  have  been  rulings  that  Reserve  olhcers 
ciinnot  serve  as  appeals  agents 

We  amended  the  law  to  provide  that  Re- 
serve ollicers  c;ai  serve  as  appeals  agents. 

Tlicre  is  one  other  luspect  which  goes 
to  the  soclologlcjil  aspect  of  the  mutter.  This 
is  that  If  we  are  going  to  give  a  lawyer 
the  right  to  go  into  the  appeal  board  and 
plead  the  case,  this  would  give  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  very  wealthy  registrant  who 
is  able  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  argue  his  case, 
while  the  appeals  agent  is  now  available 
under  the  existing  law  to  every  registrant. 
I  understand  the  appeal  of  having  a  law- 
yer repre.sent  you. 

Tills  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  admin- 
istrative matter  within  the  draft  b<«ird.  There 
Is  an  apiM-als  agent  available  to  represent 
the  man. 

To  me,  the  main  argument  against  the 
pending  iunondment  is  that  the  wealthier 
registrants  will  have  an  unquestionable  ad- 
vantage over  the  poorer  ones  who  are  not 
able  to  get  what  some  might  call  a  high- 
powered  lawyer  to  go  in  and  plead  his  case 
before  the  draft  board. 

For  that  reason.  I  shall  \ote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr  rresideiit,  of  course  the 
appeals  officer  does  not  represent  the  regis- 
trant. He  represents  the  board.  As  I  staled 
in  my  main  remarks,  we  cannot  Justify  hav- 
ing a  (jrosecutor  serve  also  us  an  attorney  for 
tlio  defendant. 

Furthermore,  ;ls  to  the  argument  that  this 
Is  an  adminlstr.itive  process,  a  great  many  of 
our  rights  are  determined  under  adminlstra-^ 
tive  processes. 

It  is  a  novel  argument  to  argue  that  be- 
cause part  of  the  proceeding  is  administra- 
tive, one  Is  not  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
counsel. 

There  is  not.  in  my  Judgment,  the  sllghte!=t 
basis  for  the  argument  that  If  one  has  a  case 
in  his  local  community,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  get  a  lawyer  In  that  community  to  handle 
the  case  for  him. 

We  will  find  that  most  of  them  would  be  on 
a  charity  basis  in  the  cose  of  the  poor  regis- 
trant to  whom  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
referred. 

We  arc  dealing  here  with  very  precious 
riahts. 

The  fact  is  that  In  spite  of  our  confidence 
in  most  board.<;.  there  are  some  \ery  difficult 
community  problems  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  draft  law  through  the  local 
draft  Ijpards, 

A  good  many  communities   from   time   to 
,^  time  will   find   them-selves  deeply  concerned 
'over  allegations  as  to  miscarriages  of  justice 
in  the  handling  of  these  cases. 

That  is  why  we  have  this  .system  of  gov- 
ernment by  law  Certainly  one  who  feels  he 
needs  the  counsel  of  a  lawyer  In  whom  l^e 
h.os  confidence  ought  to  have  counsel  to  lep- 
resent  him  in  a  hearing  if  he  thinks  that 
sittiation  warrant?  such  advice 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  correctly  understood  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  understood  him  to  say  th.at 
It  would  be  the  same  person  in  both  cases. 
That  is  not  so.  The  appeals  agent  docs  not 
represent  both  the  board  and  the  registrant 
in  the  same  proceeding. 

There  Is  a  counsel  for  the  registrant,  .and 
the  appeals  board  has  an  appeals  agent  in 
addition.  They  are  not  one  and  the  same 
person. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yiel(;l? 

Mr  RyssELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  does  the  same 
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prcHrecl'ire  which  operated  throughout  World 
War  II  still  prevail,  that  there  is  always  an 
appeal  to  an  appeals  board  and  that  If  the 
appeals  board  decision  goes  against  you  there 
Is  always  an  appeal  to  the  Selective  Service 
head  in  the  State,  and  if  that  goes  against 
you.  there  is  still  the  right  of  an  appeal  to 
Washington? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  a  man  gets  one  vote  in  hU 
favor  on  the  State  board,  he  can  appeal  to 
Washington  An  appeal  can  be  had  Tills  is 
Just  a  question  of  whether  the  lawyer  should 
be  permitted  to  go  into  the  local  Selective 
Service  board  when  they  are  making  their 
classifications 

Mr  Holland  Mr  President,  It  secm.s  to  me. 
If  the  Senator  will  let  me  say  so.  that  to  initi- 
ate this  precedent  would  mean  th;it  we  would 
make  the  board  subject  to  court  arguments 
before  there  were  declsTons  from  the  local 
boards  and  the  appeal  board,  which  would 
make  It  more  difficult  to  get  the  imtstanding 
citizens  who  customarily  serve  on  both  of 
those  boards  to  serve. 

Mr  Morse  Mr  President,  of  course,  the 
representative  of  the  draft  board  is  not  con- 
sidered the  representative  of  the  liti.ignt  who 
is  dissatisfied  He  does  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  at  that  stage  with  any  repre.sentii- 
tive  through  the  draft  board  He  wants  his 
own  counsel  We  lawyers  know  that  particu- 
larly m  the  administrative  law  process,  once 
you  get  an  administrative  ruling  against  you 
the  presumption' Is  going  to  follow  that  rul- 
ing on  up  the  ladder.  You  should  guarantee 
or  give  the  assurance  to  the  individual  citizen 
involved  that  he  has  the  right  of  coiuiael 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process.  I  believe 
that  is  basic  to  guaranteeing  a  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  country 

Mr.  RossELL.  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  revising  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  .Act.  considered  this 
matter  carefully  and  did  not  provide  fcr  an 
attorney  to  appear  before  local  boards  when 
they  are  classifying  registrants  ir  hearing 
appeals 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr  President,  will  the  9caatcr 
yield  for  a  question .'  j 

Mr.  Russell  I  yield.  i 

Mr.  Ervin.  t  should  like  t:>  prefJ.ee  my 
question  by  stating  that  I  believe  in  the 
nght  of  counsel  in  all  ctrciunstances.  How- 
ever, is  this  not  the  present  system,  and 
the  system  which  this  bill  would  continue, 
on  this  aspect  of  the  matter:  A  registrant 
can  proctire  the  services  of  a  lawyer  to  draw 
aqy  kind  of  atfidavils  to  be  presented  by  him, 
in  Ins  behalf,  before  the  board?  They  just 
do  not  let  him  in.iKe  an  oral  argument? 

Mr.  Russell.  He  c.in  get  the  assistance  of 
counsel  to  prep.ire  .iny  kind  of  docttments  to 
sustain  his  position  and  to  prepare  r.flidavlts 
and  anythiij^g  else  to  show  lus  position  in 
ttTiting  to  th?  bonrd. 

On  page  614.  General  Hershey  discusses 
this  matter  in  his  testimony,  and  he  indi- 
cates that  .ippeals  are  very  easy  to  come  by. 
If  a  man  does  not  get  what  he  thinks  he 
should  from  the  board,  all  he  does  is  say. 
"I  do  not  like  it."  and  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred automatically  to  the  State  board.  If 
one  memt>er  of  the  St.ate  board  agrees  wUh 
him.  it  goes  to  the  national  board.  This  is 
about  the  simplest  appeals  procedure  known 
to  our  law — this  matter  of  appealing  tlie 
decisons  of  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  only  restriction  on  his 
right  of  assistance  of  counsel  is  that  he  can- 
not have  counsel  to  make  .in  oral  argu- 
ment before  tlie  board? 

Mr   RtTSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

\L'-  Brooke  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question.' 

Mr.  Russell.  I  yield. 

Mr  Brooke.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
the  question  previously  asked  was  that  a 
lawyer  can  go  before  the  appeal  board? 

Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Can  sit  beside  his  client,  or 
the  registxant? 


Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Mr.  Brooke.  But  he  Just  cannot  make  oral 
argument? 

Mr.  Russell.  No.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  North  Caroling  to  say  that  the  lawyer 
can  help  lilm  prepi*re  his  case  or  file  a  brief, 
give  the  registrant  a  brief.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  lavyer  could  go  before  the  board 
and  sit  by  the  registrant,  because  the  exist- 
ing procedure  does  not  i>ermlt  an  attorney 
to  go  in  with  "the  registrant  and  sit  beside 
him. 

Mr.  Brooke.  An  oral  argument  Is  not  the 
only  limitation.  A  lawyer  cannot  go  in  with 
the  registrant 

Mr.  Russell.  The  Senatjr  is  correct. 

Mr  Brooks.  He  can  do  things  outside  the 
board,  but  he  cannot  go  in. 

Mr.  Rt.  ssELL   The  .Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  this  place  where  he  should 
have  the  right  of  the  oral  representation  of 
his  coun.sel.  The  local  draft  boards  have  law- 
yers on  them:  and  this  registrant  says.  "I 
want  my  lawyer  to  come  in  and  present  my 
case  for  me."  Does  anyone  think  that  Is  going 
to  put  the  draft  board  at  a  disadvantage?  But 
it  would  give  an  equal  opportunity  for  Jus- 
tice of  the  registrant,  to  see  that  all  his 
rights  are  presented  by  a  lawyer  competent 
to  present  his  view.  Keep  In  mind  who  some 
of  these  registrants  are  Many  of  them  do  not 
p,.ssess  much  ability  and  are  not  capable  of 
adequately  representing  themselves  before 
the  board.  That  is  where  the  registrant  needs 
the  representation  of  his  counsel. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  question  about  the  presence  of 
his  lawyer  at  that  stage  Certainly,  the  board 
would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage,  if  the  board 
is  sound  In  its  policies.  But  that  young 
American  should  be  represented  at  that  point 
b"  his  counsel.  ;f  he'  wishes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Tlie  question 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  |  .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  cal'.ed  the  roll 

Mr.  LOHG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark |, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland  j, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  |Mr.  HavdenJ, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill|,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  |  Mr.  Kennedy  |  .  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield |.  the 
Senattir  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf|,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  ( Mr.  Spong  |  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  .Stennis  ( .  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  TydingsI.  and 
the  Senator  irom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
arc  absent  on  cfflclai  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
.-Arkansas  ( Mr.  Fulbright  |  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeI  are  absent  be- 
c.uise  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  jMr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Haetke  ( ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (  Mr.  Kennedy  |  .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers(.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman  (  are 
necersarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  Irom  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers(.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  i,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
SponcI.  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KucHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken (.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Griffin  ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  the  10th  Canada-United 
States   Interparliamentary  Conference, 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson (. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  )Mr.  Pei^cy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [  Mr.  Murphy  ( 
Ls  absent  on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong(,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper(.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Jordan  ) .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MtrRPHY).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr    Percy)    would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17.  nays 
55.  ;^s  follows: 

I  No.  116  Leg.) 

Yeas.  17:  Baker:  Bartlett:  Brooke:  Bur- 
dlck:  Church;  Cooper:  Gruening:  Hart;  Hat- 
field: McCarthy:  Mondale:  Morse;  Moss;  Nel- 
son;  Prouty;  Yarborough:   Young.  Ohio. 

Nays.  55:  Allott;  Anderson;  Bayh;  Bennett: 
Bible:  Boggs;  Brewster:  Byrd.  Va.;  Byrd.  W 
Va.T  Cannon;  Cotton:  Curtis:  Dirksen;  Dom- 
inick;  Ellender:  Ervin:  Fannin;  Gore;  Han- 
sen; Harris;  Holland;  Holllngs;  Hruska;  Jack- 
son; Jordan.  N.C.;  Kuchel;  Lausche:  Long. 
Mo.;  Long,  La.;  Magnuson;  McCIellan;  Mc- 
Gee:  McGovern:  Mclntyre;  Miller;  Mon- 
roney;  Montoya;  Morton;  Mundt;  Muskie; 
Pastore:  Pearson;  Pell;  Proxmire;  Randolph; 
Riblcoff:  Russell;  Scott;  Smith:  Symington; 
Talmadge;  Thurmond;  Tower;  Williams,  Del  ; 
Young,  N.  Dak. 

Not  voting.  28:  Aiken:  Carlson;  Case: 
Clark;  Dodd:  Eastland:  Fong;  Fulbright; 
Griffin;  Hartke;  Hayden;  Hlckenlooper;  Hill; 
Inouye;  Javits;  Jordan.  Idalio:  Kennedy. 
Mass.;  Kennedy,  NY.;  Mansfield;  Metcalf; 
Murphy:  Percy;  Smathers;  Sparkman; 
Spong;  Stennis;  Tydlngs;   Williams.  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  rejected. 

^Mr.  MtCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long],  in  support  of  liis  motion. 
read  a  letter  from  an  attorney  from  my 
State  who  is  serving  as  legal  agent  to 
the  selective  service  board  at  Little 
Rock.  I  have  read  this  letter  with  some 
interest.  I  note  that  it  docs  not  cite  a 
single  instance  in  which  any  claimed 
wrong  has  been  done.  I  note  that  he 
concludes  his  letter  by  saying: 

I  feel  compelled  to  conclude  this  letter 
by  stating  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  my  criti- 
cism of  the  law  is  not  directed  at  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  by  the  Local  Board  with 
which  I  am  associated.  That  Board  is  com- 
posed of  extremely  fine  individuals  who  have 
done  a  splendid  job  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice.  They  have  never  hesitated  to  re- 
open cases  at  my  request  and  to  accommo- 
date me  on  hearings.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  all  the  employees  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  with  whom  I  have  associated.  It 
is  clear  to  me.  however,  that  they  have  per- 
form.sd  well  in  spite  of  the  law's  gross  inade- 
quacy, I  will  look  forn-ard  with  great  interest 
to  the  outcome  of  your  Subcommittees 
liearlngs. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  v.orking  well  in 
that  board  of  which  this  attorney  writes. 
we  could,  of  course,  have  the  law 
amended  and  provide  for  lawyers  for 
each  selectee,  and  w^  could  p^'  for  their 
services  at  Government  expense:  but 
here  is  an  attorney  who  makes  a  com- 
plaint about  the  law,  and  then  says  it 
is  working,  apparently,  beautifully  so  far 
as  its  administration  in  the  area  where 
he  is  associated, 

I  simply  think  that  this  matter  is 
somethii:g  that  should  not  be  an  issue 
in  the  consideration  of  this  anticrime 
bill. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  On  the  last  point,  as  to 
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the  appropriateness  of  the  amendment 
on  the  bill,  I  would  not  question  the  Sen- 
ator's position.  The  Senate  can  decide 
that  point.  But  the  Senator  was  making 
the  point  that  the  Arkansas  lawyer  was 
assuring  us  that  no  unfairness,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  had  developed  in  the  operation 
of  that  board. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  read  what  he 
said  in  liis  letter.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  HART.  A  moment  ago  I  read  a  let- 
ter from  a  Michigan  lawyer,  who  de- 
scribed the  problem  he  had  with  his 
businessman  client.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  that  there  was  lui- 
fairncss  in  that  case? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  recall  the 
case.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  say  there  was  unfairness 
unless  we  knew  the  facts. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thought  the  Senator 
heard  me  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  'We  all  know  that 
administering  the  Selective  Service  Act 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  thankless 
jobs  our  Government  has.  The  question 
is,  at  the  moment,  is  the  Senate  simply 
^■oing  to  take  over  the  functioning  of 
its  regular  standing  committee,  which 
has  the  jurisdiction  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  take  evidence  on  an  amend- 
ment or  a  bill  of  this  nature  and  come 
before  the  Senate  with  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  legislation 
that  may  be  needed  to  correct  any  in- 
equities or  injustices  that  now  prevail? 

I  do  not  wish  to  shut  off  debate,  but  I 
hope  that  at  an  opportune  time  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  I  am  sure  he  will,  and  will 
express  his  views  regarding  the  bypass- 
ing of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  my  experience  as  a  prac- 
ticing lawn,-er  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
as  a  judge  for  more  than  5  years,  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  hearing  the  vari- 
ous riglits  of  people  urged.  Of  course,  25 
years  does  not  allow  enough  time  to 
know  all  of  the  rights,  nor  the  ix)ssible 
deprivations  of  rights  imder  the  Ameri- 
can system.  But  based  on  my  total  ex- 
perience in  life.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  basic  denial  of  rights  mider  our 
Eovemmental  system  is  the  denial  to  a 
registrant  imder  the  Selective  Service 
System  of  the  right  to  counsel  before  a 
draft  board.  There  are  more  than  4.000 
draft  boards  in  the  United  SUtes.  Are 
we  to  say  they  have  some  divine  powers 
always  to  render  justice,  higher  than 
those  of  the  educated  and  experienced 
judges  who  preside  over  our  courts?  I 
think  the  question  answers  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length  on  this  subject,  because  I  spoke 
on  it  last  Monday.  My  remarks  are  in 
the  May  20,  1968,  Record  at  pages  13983 
and  13984,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them 
today. 

I  support  this  amendment  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missouin.  I  think  it  is  necessary, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  even  basic  justice 
for  the  millions  of  young  men  called  to 
military  service  by  their  draft  boards. 
Those  who  want  the  American  people  to 
have  confidence  in  the  draft  boards  had 


better  wake  up  and  recognize  this  fun- 
damental right.  There  is  a  growing  ero- 
sion of  the  coiifidence  of  the  people  in 
theii-  draft  boards. 

This  denial  of  counsel  is  not  in  any  law 
of  Congress.  Congress  has  not  passed 
any  law  saying  that  a  di'aftee  has  no 
right  to  coimsel.  One  arbitrary  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  in  sec- 
tion 1624,1  (b)  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  issued  that  order,  which 
states: 

No  person  other  than  a  registrant  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
local  board,  but  the  local  board  may,  in 
its  descretion,  permit  any  person  to  appear 
before  it  with  or  on  behalf  of  the  registrant: 
Provided  .  .  .  That  no  rejristrant  may  be 
represented  before  the  local  board  by  any- 
one acting  as  attorney  or  legal  counsel. 

Anybody  else  in  the  United  States 
might  appear  before  a  draft  board  ex- 
cept the  quarter  of  a  million  lawyers  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  think  it  is 
a  disgrace  that  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  should  thus  show  that  he 
is  afraid  to  have  legal  justice  and  fair- 
ness apply.  He  shows  his  distrust  of 
lawyers,  the  courts,  and  justice  He  says, 
in  effect,  "You  can  bring  anybodv  with 
you,  the  whole  town  If  you  like,  but  pot  a 
lawyer." 

I  tliink  this  admiiustrative  order 
should  be  wiped  off  the  govenunental 
books  of  America.  It  is  going  to  take  an 
act  of  Congress  to  do  it,  though,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  who  wrote 
that  denial  of  rights  into  their  regula- 
tions will  remove  it  voluntarily.  I  hope 
that  no  legislative  body  in  this  country 
will  ever  write  such  a  thiiig  into  the  law, 
and  that  no  court  will  ever  give  it  the 
dignity  of  its  approval.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  ought  never  to  put  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  wliat,  I  think,  is  an  in- 
famous regulation.  Indeed,  we  should 
take  action  now,  while  the  opportunity  is 
before  us,  to  eliminate  this  regulation 
altogether. 

From  listening  to  the  people  who  came 
and  talked  with  me  when  I  was  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  and  a  judge  in  Texas  no 
one  ever  suggested  that  the  members  of 
the  draft  boards  have  a  superior  intel- 
lect, or  a  superior  sense  of  justice  or 
fairness  over  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  courts,  the 
State  courts,  the  quarter  of  a  million 
lawyers  in  this  country,  and  all  the  other 
people. 

Draft  board  members  are  just  human 
beings  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  liave  no 
divine  insight  that  would  make  them, 
by  some  mystic  blessing,  more  capable 
of  rendering  justice  than  the  rest  of  the 
Ijcople.  They  are  not  skilled  in  the  law, 
and  they  might  easily— though  uninten- 
tionally— violate  the  legal  rights  of  the 
registrant.  An  18-year-old  boy,  who  is 
not  even  allowed  to  vote,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  even  know  his  rights,  much 
less  protect  them.  Clearly  the  registrant 
needs  and  has  a  right  to  legal  counsel. 

If  a  man  is  threatened  with  a  jail  sen- 
tence of  6  months,  he  has  a  right  to 
counsel;  hut  if  a  young  man  is  threat- 
ened, as  here,  with  what  may  be  a  death 
sentence,  he  is  denied  that  basic  right. 
That  is  a  prospect  which  every  young 
man  of  18  in  this  coimtry  must  face. 

Tliere  is  an  old  saying  among  la%-yers, 


and  every  lawyer  knows  that  it  is  true, 
that  any  lawyer  who  tries  to  represent 
himself  in  a  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
Lawyers  know  Uiat  if  they  get  into  a 
case  themselves,  they  become  emotion- 
ally involved,  and  are  incapttble  of  that 
wise  judgment  nece.s.sary  to  properly 
prosecute  a  case  for  a  plaintiff  or  to  de- 
fend it  in  belialf  of  a  defendant.  I  have 
seen  a  few  lawyers  try  that,  in  my  5 
years  on  the  Bench,  Mr.  President,  and 
they  did  not  come  out  vei-y  well,  trying 
to  be  botli  the  witness  on  the  stand  and 
the  lawyer  at  the  counsel  table.  It  is  im- 
po.ssible. 

Yet  we  place  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
18-year-old  boy  the  burden  of  being  liis 
own  coun.si'1.  We  ask  him  to  try  to  inter- 
pret the  many  complicated  regulations 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  for  him- 
self. We  do  not  give  this  boy  the  right  to 
know,  with  the  assistance  of  iieople  who 
are  skilled  and  trained  enough  to  advise 
him  what  his  rights  are. 

1  think  wliat  Selective  Service  has  here 
.seen  fit  to  put  into  its  regulations  is  a 
degradation  of  the  bar  of  America  and  a 
derogation  of  every  American's  basic 
right  to  counsel.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  jjlace  in  the  law  or  regulations  of 
this  country  where  there  is  such  a  bald 
refusal  even  to  consider  an  individual's 
legal  rights. 

",  That  has  been  promulgated  here  in 
Wasliington,  and  sent  to  all  the  draft 
boards  throughout  the  country;  "Don't 
let  that  man  be  represented  by  counsel. 
Let  liim  bring  in  the  w.hole  town,  if  he 
wants  to.  but  don't  let  a  lawTcr  be  among 
them."  The  local  draft  boards  did  not 
promulgate  this  denial  of  basic  rights; 
Washington  buieaucracy  jiromulgated  it. 

Mr,  President,  even  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Sen-ice,  when  it  calls  in  a  citizen  to 
investigate  and  render  a  decision  on  liis 
tax  bill,  allows  the  citizen  to  bring  legal 
counsel  with  him.  We  let  huge  corpora- 
tions bring  their  entire  legal  departments 
with  them  when  they  appeal  a  tax  niUng 
of  the  IRS.  but  we  make  an  18-year-old 
boy  stand  alone,  without  legal  aid,  when 
he  appeals  an  administrative  classifica- 
tion that  may  cost  him  his  life. 

Why  do  they  say,  "Do  not  let  a  law- 
yer in"?  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  psycho- 
logical revelation  that  the  man  who  pro- 
mulgated the  regulation  wants  no  legal 
eye  focused  on  the  proceedings  witliin 
the  closed  doors  of  the  local  draft  boards. 
Oh.  he  gave  himself  away,  as  any  ijsy- 
chologist  will  tell  you,  when  he  wrote  a 
regulation  like  that. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  it  was  designed  to 
ret  fairness  in  all  cases.  The  regulation 
itself  denies  that.  Fairness  and  justice 
were  not  the  motive  for  writing  that  into 
the  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  approve  the  Long  amendment,  and 
thus  say  that  we  wiU  not  support  that 
glaring  injustice  any  longer;  that  we 
will  not  support  that  Insult  to  the  judicial 
system,  the  courts,  and  the  la\^'yers  of 
America  any  longer;  and  that  we  will 
not  make  that  18-year-old  boy  be  his 
own  counsel,  v^ithout  training,  any 
longer. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
work,  it  must  have  the  support  of  people. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  draft  system,  we 
mtist  have  public  support.  We  will  not 
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prrH-edire  which  operated  throughout  World 
War  II  still  prevail,  that  there  is  always  an 
appeal  to  an  appeals  board  and  that  If  the 
appeals  board  decision  goes  against  you  there 
is  always  an  appeal  to  the  Selective  Service 
head  In  the  State,  and  if  that  goes  against 
you.  there  Is  still  the  right  of  an  appeal  to 
Washington? 

Mr.  Russell.  If  a  man  gets  one  vote  in  his 
favor  on  the  State  board,  he  can  ap^^l  to 
Washington  An  appeal  can  be  had  "ftils  Is 
Just  a  question  of  whether  the  Uiwyer  should 
be  permitted  to  go  into  the  local  Selective 
Service  board  when  they  are  making  their 
classifications 

Mr  Holland.  Mr  President.  It  seems  to  me. 
If  the  Senator  will  let  me  say  so.  that  to  Initi- 
ate this  precedent  would  mean  th:it  we  would 
make  the  board  subject  to  court  arguments 
before  there  were  decisions  from  the  local 
boards  and  the  appeal  board,  which  *'oiild 
make  It  more  difficult  to  get  the  outstanding 
citizens  who  customarily  serve  on  both  of 
those  boards  to  serve. 

Mr  Morse  Mr  Presldeiit.  of  course,  the 
representative  of  the  draft  board  io  not  con- 
sidered the  representative  of  the  iitlagnt  who 
is  dissatisfied  He  does  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  at  that  stage  with  any  representa- 
tive throygh  the  draft  board  He  wants  his 
own  counsfcl.  We  lawyers  know  that  particu- 
larly m  the  administrative  law  process,  once 
you  get  an  administrative  ruling  against  you. 
the  presumption  is  going  to  follow  that  rul- 
ing on  up  the  ladder.  You  should  guarantee 
or  give  the  assurance  to  the  individual  citizen 
involved  that  he  has  the  right  of  counsel 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process  I  believe 
that  is  basic  to  guaranteeing  a  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  revising  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  considered  this 
matter  carefully  and  did  not  provide  fcr  an 
attorney  to  appear  before  local  boards  when 
they  are  classifying  registrants  ir  hearing 
appeals. 

Mr    Ervin.  Mr   President,  will  iho  ^cnatt^r  . 
yield  for  a  question' 

Mr  Russell  I  yield.  ' 

Mr  Ervin.  I  shouid  like  t:i  prefjce  niy 
question  by  stating  that  1  believe  in  the 
right  of  counsel  in  all  circumstances.  How- 
ever, is  this  not  the  present  system,  and 
the  system  which  this  bill  would  continue. 
on  this  aspect  of  the  matter:  A  registrant 
can  procure  the  services  of  a  lawyer  to  draw 
any  kind  of  ;ifndavlts- to  be  presented  by  him, 
in  his  behalf,  before  the  board?  They  Just 
do  not  let  him  m.ike  an  oral  argument? 

Mr.  RcssELL.  He  can  get  the  assistance  of 
counsel  to  prepare  .my  kind  of  documents  to 
sustain  his  ix)sitlon  .lud  to  prepare  r.ffldavlts 
and  anything  else  ta  show  his  position  In 
writing  to  the  board. 

On  page  614,  Gene.-al  Hershey  discusses 
this  matter  in  his  testimony,  and  he  indi- 
cates that  .ippealo  are  very  easy  to  come  by. 
If  a  man  does  not  get  what  he  thinks  he 
should  from  the  board,  all  he  does  is  say. 
"I  do  not  like  it,"  and  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred automatically  to  the  State  bo.ard.  If 
one  member  of  the  State  ixiard  agrees  with 
him,  it  goes  to  the  national  board.  Tliis  is 
about  the  simplest  appeals  procedure  known 
to  ovir  law — this  matter  of  appealing  Uie 
declsons  of  Selective  Semce. 

Mr.  EiRviN.  The  only  restriction  on  his 
right  of  assistance  of  counsel  is  that  he  can- 
not have  counsel  to  make  an  oral  argu- 
ment before  the  board? 

Mr.  RfssELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  Brooke.  Mr'.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor peld  for  a  question? 

Mr  Russell  I  yield. 

Mr  Brooke.  Do  I  correctly  tindersti^nd  that 
the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
the  question  previously  .tsked  was  that  a 
lawyer  can  go  before  the  appeal  board? 

Mr.  Russell  No. 

Mr.  Brooke.  Can  sit  beside  his  client,  or 
the  registrant? 


Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Mr.  Brooke.  But  he  just  canrot  make  oral 

argument? 

Mr.  Russell.  No.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  say  that  the  lawyer 
can  help  him  prepare  his  case  or  file  a  brief, 
give  the  registrant  a  brief  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  lawyer  could  go  before  the  board 
and  sit  by  the  registrant,  because  the  exist- 
ing procedure  does  not  permit  an  attorney 
to  go  in  with  the  registrant  and  sit  beside 
him. 

Mr.  Brooke  An  oral  argument  is  not  the 
only  limitation.  A  lawyer  cannot  go  In  with 
the  registrant. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  Senritjr  Is  correct. 

Mr  Brooke.  He  can  do  things  outside  the 
board,  but  he  cannot  go  In. 

Mr.  RvssELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  Morse.  It  Is  this  place  where  he  should 
have  the  right  of  the  cral  representation  of 
his  coun.sel.  The  local  draft  boards  have  law- 
yers on  them:  and  this  registrant  says.  "I 
want  my  lawyer  to  come  In  and  present  my 
case  lor  me  "  Does  anyone  think  that  Is  going 
tJT  put  the  draft  board  at  a  disadvantage?  But 
It  would  give  an  equal  opportunity  for  jus- 
tice of  the  registrant,  to  see  that  all  his 
rights  are  presented  by  a  lawyer  competent 
to  present  his  view  Keep  In  mind  who  some 
of  these  registrants  are  Many  of  them  do  not 
possess  much  ability  and  are  not  capable  of 
adequately  representing  themselves  before 
the  board.  That  Is  where  the  registrant  needs 
the  representation  of  his  counsel. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  question  about  the  presence  of 
his  lawyer  at  that  stage  Certainly,  the  board 
would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage.  If  the  board 
Is  sound  ill  Its  policies.  But  that  young 
American  should  be  represented  at  that  point 
b"  his  counsel,  if  he  wishes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  |  Mr  Morse'i  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Long  'of  Louisiana.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Clark  |, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  |Mr.  Eastland  j, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  |Mr.  HaydenJ, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  |Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  |Mr.  Kennedt).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  |  Mr.  Mansfield  |,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf|.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  |Mr.  Spono|,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  |  Mr.  Stennis|.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  Tvdings|.  and 
the  .Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Williams) 
aro  ubsent  on  cfflcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  |  Mr.  Fulbright  |  and  the  Senator 
f re  m  Hawaii  |Mr.  Inouye|  are  absent  be- 
LUise  of  illnets. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  |Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke|.  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  |  Mr.  Kennejdy].  the  Senator 
from  Florida  |Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  |Mr.  Sparkman  |  are 
neccr.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  Irom  Mississippi  |Mr. 
Eastland  I,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  |Mr. 
Hill  I.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  |Mr. 
Inouye|,  the  Senator  from  Florida  JMr. 
Smathers  I.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  JMr. 
Sparkman  I.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  JMr. 
SpongI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr    Stennisi  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KucHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  |Mr.  Aiken  |,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  t  Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Griffin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official 
business  to  attend  the  lOth  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  ]  Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts].  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  |Mr.  Case) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  ]  Mr.  Murphy  | 
Is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Haw^all  ]Mr  FoNC  ] .  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
]Mr  HioKENLOOPER],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Jordan  I.  the  .Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr    Percy]    would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17,  nays 
55.  as  follows: 

]No.  116  Leg] 

Yeas.  17:  Baker:  Bartlett:  Brooke;  Bur- 
dtck;  Church:  Cooper:  Gruenliig;  Han;  Hat- 
field: McCarthy:  Mondale:  Morse:  Moss:  Nel- 
son: Prouty;   Yarborough:   Young,  Ohio. 

Nays,  55:  Allott;  Anderson:  Bayh:  Bennett: 
Bible:  Boggs:  Brewster:  Byrd.  Va  :  Byrd,  W 
Vii.:  Cannon:  Cotton:  Curtis;  Dirksen;  Dom- 
iiiick:  EUender:  Ervin;  Fannin:  Gore:  Han- 
sen: Harris;  Holland;  HoUlngs;  Hruska;  Jack- 
son: Jordan.  N.C.;  Kuchel;  Lausche:  Long. 
Mo.:  Long,  La.:  Magnuson:  McClellan;  Mc- 
Gee:  McGovern;  Mclntyre:  Miller:  Mon- 
roney:  Montoya;  Morton;  Mundt:  Muskie; 
Pastore;  Pearson:  Pell;  Proxmlre:  Randolph; 
Ribicoff:  Russell;  Scott;  Smith;  Symington; 
Talmadge;  Thurmond;  Tower;  Williams.  Del  ; 
Young,  N.  Dak. 

Not  voting,  28:  Aiken;  Carlson;  Cusc: 
Clark:  Dodd:  Eastland;  Fong;  Fulbright; 
Griffin;  Hartke:  Hayden;  Hickenlooper;  Hill; 
Inouye;  Javlts;  Jordan,  Idaho:  Kennedv. 
Mass.;  Kennedy,  NY.;  Mansfield;  Metcalf: 
Murphy;  Percy;  Smathers;  Sparkman: 
Spong;  Stennls:  Tydlngs;  Williams.  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Morses  r.mendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  the 
distinsjuished  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long),  in  support  of  his  motion, 
read  a  letter  from  an  attorney  from  ray 
State  who  is  serving  as  legal  agent  to 
the  selective  service  board  at  Little 
Rock.  I  have  read  this  letter  with  some 
interest.  I  note  that  it  does  not  cite  a 
single  instance  in  which  any  claimed 
wronR  has  been  done.  I  note  that  he 
concludes  his  letter  by  saying: 

I  feel  compelled  to  conclude  this  letter 
by  stating  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  my  criti- 
cism of  the  law  Is  not  directed  at  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  by  the  Local  Board  with 
which  1  am  associated.  That  Board  Is  com- 
posed of  extremely  fine  individuals  who  have 
done  a  splendid  Job  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice.  They  have  never  hesitated  to  re- 
open cases  at  my  request  and  to  accommo- 
date me  on  hearings.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  all  the  employees  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  with  whom  I  have  associated.  It 
is  clear  to  me.  however,  that  they  have  per- 
formed well  In  spite  of  the  law's  gross  Inade- 
quacy. I  will  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  outcome  of  your  Subcommittees 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  working  well  in 
that  board  of  which  this  attorney  writes. 
we  could,  of  course,  have  the  law 
amended  and  provide  for  lawyers  for 
each  selectee,  and  we  could  pay  for  their- 
services  at  Government  expense;  but 
here  is  an  attorney  who  makes  a  com- 
plaint about  the  law.  and  then  says  it 
is  working,  apparently,  beautifully  so  far 
as  its  administration  in  the  area  where 
he  is  associated. 

I  simply  think  that  this  matter  is 
somethii^g  that  should  not  be  an  i-ssue 
in  the  consideration  of  this  anticrime 
bill. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  \iPid  ' 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAKT.  On  the  last  point,  as  to 
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the  appropriateness  of  the  amendment 
on  the  bill,  I  would  not  question  the  Sen- 
ator's position.  The  Senate  can  decide 
that  point.  But  the  Senator  was  making 
the  point  that  the  Arkansas  lawyer  was 
assuring  us  that  no  unfainiess,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  had  developed  in  the  operation 
of  that  board. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  read  what  he 
said  in  Ms  leti^-r.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  HART.  A  moment  ago  I  read  a  let- 
ter from  a  Michigan  lawyer,  who  de- 
scribed the  problem  he  had  with  his 
businessman  client.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  that  there  was  un- 
fairness in  that  case? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  recall  the 
case.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  say  there  was  unfairness 
unless  we  knew  the  facts. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thought  the  Senator 
heard  ine   read  the  letter, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  all  know  that 
administering  the  Selective  Service  Act 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  thankless 
jobs  our  Government  has.  The  question 
is,  at  the  moment,  is  the  Senate  simply 
going  to  take  over  the  functioning  of 
its  regular  standing  committee,  which 
has  the  jurisdiction  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  take  evidence  on  an  amend- 
ment or  a  bill  of  this  nature  and  come 
before  the  Senate  with  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  legislation 
that  may  be  needed  to  correct  any  in- 
equities or  injustices  that  now  prevail? 

I  do  not  wish  to  shut  off  debate,  but  I 
hope  that  at  an  opportune  time  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  I  am  sure  he  will,  and  will 
express  his  views  regarding  the  bypass- 
ing of  the  jurisdiction  of  Ws  committee. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  my  experience  as  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
as  a  judge  for  more  than  5  years,  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  hearing  the  vari- 
ous rights  of  people  urged.  Of  course,  25 
years  does  not  allow  enough  time  to 
know  all  of  the  rights,  nor  the  ix)ssible 
deprivations  of  rights  under  the  Ameri- 
can system.  But  based  on  my  total  ex- 
perience in  life,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  basic  denial  of  rights  tuider  our 
governmental  system  is  the  denial  to  a 
registrant  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  of  the  right  to  counsel  before  a 
draft  board.  There  are  more  than  4.000 
draft  boards  in  the  United  States.  Are 
we  to  say  they  have  some  divine  powers 
always  to  render  justice,  higher  than 
those  of  the  educated  and  experienced 
judges  who  preside  over  our  com-ts?  I 
think  the  question  answers  itself, 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length  on  this  subject,  because  I  spoke 
on  it  last  Monday.  My  remarks  are  in 
the  May  20,  1968,  Record  at  pages  13983 
and  13984,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  them 
today. 

I  support  this  amendment  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missom'i.  I  think  it  is  necessary, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  even  basic  justice 
lor  the  millions  of  yoimg  men  called  to 
military  service  by  their  draft  boards. 
Those  who  want  the  American  people  to 
have  confidence  in  the  draft  boards  had 


better  wake  up  and  recognize  this  fun- 
damental right.  There  is  a  growing  ero- 
sion of  the  confidence  of  tlie  people  in 
their  draft  boards. 

This  denial  of  counsel  is  not  in  any  law 
of  Congress.  Congress  has  not  passed 
any  law  saying  that  a  diaftee  has  no 
right  to  coun.sel.  One  arbitrary  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  in  sec- 
tion 1624. Ub)  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  issued  that  order,  which 
states: 

No  person  other  than  a  registrant  .shall 
have  tlie  right  to  appear  in  person  belore  the 
lociil  board,  but  the  local  board  may.  in 
its  descretion,  permit  any  person  to  appear 
before  it  with  or  on  behalf  of  the  registrant: 
Provided  .  .  .  Tliat  no  re{:istrant  may  be 
represented  before  the  local  board  by  any- 
one acting  as  attorney  or  legal  counsel. 

Anybody  else  in  the  United  Slates 
might  appear  before  a  draft  board  ex- 
cept the  quarter  of  a  million  lawyers  in 
this  countiy.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
a  disgrace  that  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  should  thus  show  that  he 
is  afraid  to  have  legal  justice  and  fair- 
ness apply.  He  shows  his  distrust  of 
lawyers,  the  courts,  and  jtistice  He  says, 
in  effect.  "You  can  bring  anybody  with 
you.  the  whole  town  If  you  like,  but  not  a 
law>-er." 

I  think  this  administrative  order 
should  be  wiped  off  the  governmental 
books  of  America.  It  is  going  to  take  an 
act  of  Congress  to  do  it.  though,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  who  wrote 
that  denial  of  rights  into  their  regula- 
tions will  remove  it  voluntarily.  I  hope 
that  no  legislative  body  in  this  comiti-y 
will  ever  write  such  a  thing  into  the  law, 
and  that  no  court  will  ever  give  it  the 
dignity  of  its  approval.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  ought  never  to  put  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  what,  I  think,  is  an  in- 
famous regulation.  Indeed,  we  should 
take  action  now,  while  the  opportunity  is 
before  us,  to  eliminate  this  regulation 
altogether. 

From  listening  to  the  people  who  came 
and  talked  with  me  when  I  was  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  and  a  judge  in  Texas  no 
one  ever  suggested  that  the  members  of 
the  draft  boards  have  a  superior  intel- 
lect, or  a  superior  sense  of  justice  or 
faiiTiess  over  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  couits,  the 
State  court.s,  the  quarter  of  a  million 
lawyers  in  tliis  country,  and  all  the  other 
people.  ^ 

Draft  board  members  are  just  human 
beings  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  have  no 
divine  insight  that  would  make  them, 
by  some  mystic  blessing,  more  capable 
of  rendering  justice  than  the  rest  of  the 
people.  They  are  not  skilled  in  the  law, 
and  they  might  easily— though  uninten- 
tionally— violate  the  legal  rights  of  the 
registrant.  An  18-year-old  boy,  who  is 
not  even  allowed  to  vote,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  even  know  his  rights,  much 
less  protect  them.  Clearly  the  registrant 
needs  and  has  a  right  to  legal  counsel. 

If  a  man  is  threatened  with  a  jail  sen- 
tence of  6  months,  he  has  a  right  to 
counsel;  but  if  a  young  man  is  threat- 
ened, as  here,  with  what  may  be  a  death 
sentence,  he  is  denied  that  basic  right. 
That  is  a  prospect  which  every  young 
man  of  18  in  this  coimtry  must  face. 
There  is  an  old  saying  among  lawyers. 


and  every  lawyer  knows  that  it  is  true, 
that  any  lawyer  who  tries  to  represent 
himself  in  a  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
Lawyers  know  Uiat  if  tliey  get  into  a 
case  themselves,  they  become  emotion- 
ally involved,  and  are  incapable  of  that 
wi.se  judgment  necessary  to  properly 
pro.secute  a  case  for  a  plaintiff  or  to  de- 
fend it  in  belialf  of  a  defendant.  I  have 
seen  a  few  lawyers  ti-y  that,  in  my  5 
years  on  tlic  Bench,  Mr.  President,  and 
tliey  did  not  come  out  very  well,  trying 
to  be  both  the  witness  on  the  stand  and 
the  lav^Tcr  at  the  counsel  Uible.  It  is  un- 
lio.ssible. 

Yet  we  place  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
18-year-old  boy  the  burden  of  being  liis 
own  counsel.  We  ask  him  to  try  to  inter- 
pret the  many  complicated  regulations 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  for  him- 
self. We  do  not  give  this  boy  the  right  to 
know,  with  the  assistance  of  people  who 
are  skilled  and  trained  enough  to  advise 
him  what  his  rights  are. 

I  think  what  Selective  Service  has  here 
seen  fit  to  put  into  its  regulations  is  a 
degradation  of  the  bar  of  America  and  a^ 
derogation  of  every  American's  basic 
lisht  to  counsel.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  place  in  the  law  or  regulations  of 
this  counti'y  where  there  is  such  a  bald 
refusal  even  txj  consider  an  individual's 
legal  rights. 

That  has  been  iiromuUialcd  here  in 
Wasliington.  and  sent  to  all  the  draft 
boards  throughout  the  country;  "Don't 
let  that  man  be  represented  by  counsel. 
Let  him  bring  in  the  whole  town,  if  lie 
wants  to.  but  don't  let  a  lawyer  be  among 
them."  The  local  draft  boards  did  not 
promulgate  this  denial  of  basic  rights; 
Washington  bureaucracy  promulgated  it. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Semce,  when  it  calls  in  a  citizen  to 
investi!-:ate  and  render  a  decision  on  his 
tax  bill,  allows  the  citizen  to  bring  legal 
counsel  with  him.  We  let  huge  corpora- 
tions bring  their  entire  legal  departments 
with  them  when  they  appeal  a  tax  ruling 
of  the  IRS,  but  we  make  an  18 -year-old 
boy  stand  alone,  without  legal  aid,  when 
he  appeals  an  administrative  classifica- 
tion that  may  cost  him  his  life. 

Why  do  they  say,  "Do  not  let  a  law- 
yer in"?  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  psycho- 
logical revelation  that  the  man  w  ho  pro- 
mulgated the  regulation  wants  no  ki^al 
eye  focused  on  the  proceedings  within 
the  closed  doors  of  the  local  draft  boards. 
Oh,  he  gave  himself  away,  as  any  i)sy- 
chologLit  will  tell  you.  when  he  wrote  a 
regulation  like  that. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  it  was  designed  to 
pet  fairness  in  all  cases.  The  regulation 
itself  denies  that.  Fairness  and  justice 
were  not  the  motive  for  writing  that  into 
the  regulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  Long  amendment,  and 
thus  say  that  we  will  not  support  that 
glaring  injustice  any  longer;  that  we 
will  not  support  that  Insult  to  the  judicial 
.system,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers  of 
America  any  longer;  and  that  we  will 
not  make  that  18-year-old  boy  be  his 
own  counsel,  without  training,  any 
longer. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
work,  it  must  have  the  support  of  people. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  draft  system,  we 
must  have  public  support.  We  \^-iU  not 
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mcrea.se  that  support,  we  will  not  in- 
crease the  people's  confidence,  we  will 
not  increase  the  people's  belief  in  the 
justice  of  the  system,  as  long  as  we  per- 
mit such  unjust  regulations  to  continue. 

I  hope  that  the  Long  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  I  yi^ld 
to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
dlstineuished  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
think  the  amendment  and  the  debate 
call  the  attention  of  the  Coneress  and 
especially  that  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  the  widespread  feeling  in 
our  countr>-  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  can  be  improved. 

I  voted  last  year  against  the  confer- 
ence report  because  it  adopted  the  House 
version  rather  than  the  Senate  version 
of  Selective  Senice  refonri.  However,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan]  that 
the  pending  measure  does  not  belong  in 
S.  917.  It  is  not  a  law-enforcement  provi- 
sion by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Unquestionably,  some  of  the  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Te.xas  are  valid.  They 
deserve  the  deep  concern  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  others.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  appropriate  vehicle 
or  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  to 
introduce  a  complete  change  in  our 
Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  yield  imtil  I  finish  my 
statemeii':. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Ver>-  well. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  our  Selective  Senice  System  needs 
changes.  I  think  it  needs  the  reforms 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year.  I 
think  it  nee<is  close  scrutiny. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  draft 
boards  liave  put  themselves  in  the  un- 
conscionable position  of  acting  as  judges 
and  attempting  to  punish  young  men  for 
their  political  news.  I  think  that  is 
indefensible. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  to  per- 
mit this,  but  I  also  do  not  think  that  at 
this  time  we  can,  in  a  law  enforcement 
measure,  agree  to  an  amendment,  the 
repercussions  of  which  could  be  to  break 
down  the  Selective  Service  System. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  come  a  time 
when  we  decide  we  do  not  want  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  It  may  be  that 
we  should  not  have  one.  However,  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  pending  amendment  at 
this  time  under  these  circumstances  be- 
cause none  of  us  can  predict  its  conse- 
quer.ces. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
metr.od  and,  therefore.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senator  suggested  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  break  down  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  Could  he  t)e  a 
little  more  specific  and  tell  us  how  that 
could  happen? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  more  specific.  I  am  concerned  that 
if  each  Selective  Service  Board  in  the 
Nation  acts  as  a  judicial  body  with  law- 
yers, counsel,  strict  rules  of  procedure, 
guidelines,  if  might  be  possible  to  disrupt 
completely  the  activitives  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  think  that  if  a  step  like  this  is  taken, 
it  should  be  taken  only  after  exhaustive 
hearings  and  only  on  the  basis  of  empiri- 
cal data  and  definitive  guidelines. 

We  should  know  what  we  are  doing, 
what  we  are  netting  into,  and  what  the 
results  will  be.  We  do  not  know  what  re- 
sults will  occur  if  we  agree  to  the  pend- 
ing.amendment.  We  do  not  know  what  it 
will  mean  in  manpower  or  hours.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  would  mean  in  delay. 

I  think  that  it  could  conceivably  break 
down  the  operations  of  large  draft 
boards  in  metropolitan  areas.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  way  to  operate.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  way  to  reform. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  situation  existing  now  in  which 
a  lawyer — the  Government  appeal 
agent — is  involved  in  the  picture,  except 
that  he  is  working  both  sides  of  the 
street.  However,  that  practice  has  not 
broken  dov.m  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  has  not 
asked  a  question.  If  he  has  a  legitimate 
question  to  ask.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I 
assumed  that  was  a  legitimate  question.  I 
wanted  to  know  the  Senator's  judgment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  given  the  Sen- 
ator my  judgment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  with  the  Senator.  However,  with 
a  lawyer  working  both  sides  of  the  street 
now,  so  to  speak,  that  practice  has  not 
broken  down  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  the  Senator  is  referring. 
What  is  his  derogatory  reference  to  the 
lawyer  working  both  sides  of  the  street? 

I  have  tried  to  explain  v.-hy  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
has  suggested  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  not  the  proper  vehicle. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  crime- 
in-the-streets  bill  as  originally  proposed. 
However,  quite  a  few  suggestions  and 
amendments  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  bill  both  in  and  out  of  committee 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  no  place 
in  the  measure.  Wiretapping,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been;  incorporated  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  917.  I  do  not  support  all  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II.  I  argued  against  them 
yesterday.  However,  S.  917,  except  for  a 
few  provisions  with  which  I  disagree,  is 
a  law  enforcement  measure. 

The  measure  was  argued  long  and  hard 
in  committee.  At  one  point,  we  even 
tracked  down  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
when  in  Missouri  to  get  him  to  vote  oy 
telephone  because  he  could  not  attend 
the  markup  session. 

We  had  many  long  sessions  in  com- 
mittee. However,  at  no  time  did  we  ever 


discuss  reorganization  of  the  Selective 
Service  Syst<>m,  and  at  no  time  was  it 
suggested  that  this  should  be  in  the 
safe  streets  bill. 

I  fail  to  see  at  this  time — and  perhaps 
further  argument  will  enlighten  me — 
that  the  pending  amendment  belongs 
in  the  Safe  .Streets  Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
docs  the  Senator  feel  that  a  young  man 
18  years  of  age  who  is  called  by  the  selec- 
tive board  and  is  eager  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, but  wants  to  be  sure  of  his  legal 
rights,  is  protected  when  he  cannot  have 
counsel? 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  this  sit- 
uation had  great  Influence  in  the  crea- 
tion of  riots  and  crimes  and  perhaps  in 
the  burning  of  draft  cards  by  boys,  and 
that  it  might  not  have  happened  if  the.se 
boys  had  felt  their  right,?  had  been  pro- 
tected before  the  selective  service  board' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  had  any  influence.  I  think 
that  the  problems  of  .so-called  draft  card 
burning  relates  directly  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnamese 
conflict. 

I  agree  that  many  of  us  criticize  thr 
Selective  Service  System;  but  to  say  that 
the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  alone,  the  basis  of  the  draft 
card  burnings  or  disorders  on  campuses 
is.  I  think,  a  specious  ars;ument. 

Mr.  ERVT:n.  Mr.  Pi'esidcnt,  will  the 
Senator  from  Marvland  vield'!' 

Mr.  TYniNGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EP.VIN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  spoke  about  a  boy  who  wa.s 
eager  to  serve  his  country.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  believe  that  a  boy 
who  is  eager  to  serve  his  country  would 
need  to  have  a  lawyer  to  appear  in  his 
behalf  before  a  draft  board? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
see  why  he  would. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  It  might  be 
that  the  lx)y  was  eager  to  serve  his  coun- 
try legally— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland'  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  wish  to  propound  a  question  to 
me?  If  not,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish, 
first,  to  advert  briefly  to  the  jurisdiction 
involved  in  the  amendment  The  Senate 
has  no  rule  of  germaneness.  I  have  never 
advocated  one,  and  do  not  now.  However, 
we  have  had  rather  an  understanding 
among  the  various  committees  of  the 
Senate  that  one  committee  would  not 
invade  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee without  giving  that  committee  at 
least  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
proposed  change  and  to  determine  the 
impact  it  would  have  upon  the  system 
affected  by  the  bill  or  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot  move  to  refer  the 
amendment  to  that  committee.  But  when 
the  Senators  who  wish  to  discuss  the 
amendn.ent  have  done  so,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly move  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table.  If  a  bill  is  introduced  on  this 
subject,  it  should  be  con.sidered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Seiwices. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  has  gen- 
crated   a  great  deal  of  emotion.  I  am 
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always  impressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI.  He 
can  stir  my  lachrymal  ducts  more  easily 
than  can  almost  any  other  Senator.  I 
was  deeply  touched  by  his  argiunent  as 
he  led  an  18-year-old  youth  around — 
John  Smith,  or  whatever  his  name  was — 
and  told  how  he  had  been  rebuffed  or 
knocked  down  or  stomped  on.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  not  any  18-year- 
olds  have  been  drafted  up  to  this  time: 
and  under  the  law,  they  cannot  be  until 
they  have  reached  18' j.  The  average  age 
of  draftees  is  about  20. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  make  an  explan- 
ation. About  3  weeks  aco.  my  son  at- 
tained the  age  of  18,  and  a  few  days  later 
came  back  and  told  me  he  had  been  at 
the  draft  board.  I  assumed  that  that  was 
routine. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Young  men  must  regis- 
ter at  18. 

Under  this  amendment,  a  young  man 
would  be  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  i;o 
with  him  when  he  went  to  register  and 
the  board  would  have  to  meet  and  have 
a  hearing  before  tliey  could  even  register 
the  man. 

Oh.  I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
instinctive  feeling  in  the  breast  of  every 
American  citizen  about  the  right  to  coun- 
sel. We  all  have  it.  I  was  a  lawyer  of  sorts 
for  years.  I  made  a  living  at  it  for  12 
years  before  I  was  elected  Governor  of 
my  State,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  the  lawyers. 

But  this  amendment,  while  it  provides 
a  basis  for  making  a  strong  emotional 
appeal,  opens  an  avenue  to  indict  every 
draft  board  in  this  country.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  been  amazed  by  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  these  draft 
board  members,  who  serve  without  any 
compensation  whatever,  out  of  a  pure 
sense  of  duty  to  their  country.  I  am 
amazed  that  they  are  so  harshly  criti- 
cized and  that  it  is  said  that  ■draft 
boards  are  not  better  than  anybody  else, 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  have  any 
rights  that  are  greater  than  anybody 
else's." 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has 
ever  volunteered  for  service  on  a  draft 
board.  I  am  astounded  by  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made  here  today  to  im- 
peach the  integrity  and  the  sense  of  fair- 
ness of  the.se  men.  I  resent  this,  because 
I  have  watched  these  boards  through  the 
years,  and  there  are  not  any  more  pa- 
triotic people  in  this  country  than  those 
who  have  served  upon  the  local  selective 
service  boards. 

They  are  not  Federal  officials,  as  was 
charged.  I  believe,  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  They  are  appointed  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States.  It  is  true  they  are 
part  of  a  Federal  system  of  administra- 
tion. But  they  are  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  thankless 
job  under  the  canopy  of  Gods  heaven,  it 
is  .serving  on  a  local  selective  service 
board.  And  here  they  have  been  de- 
meaned in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 
Maybe  a  good  argument  can  be  made 


for  changing  the  whole  Selective  Service 
System,  but  it  ought  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  indicting,  impeacliing,  and  at- 
tacking the  selective  .service  boards  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  I 
think,  goes  somewhat  further  than  its 
sponsors  anticipated.  The  charge  was 
made  that  the  door  was  slammed  on  a 
lawyer  when  he  sought  to  argue  before 
the  selective  service  board,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  becau.sc  lawyers  are  not 
permitted  to  accompany  registrants.  But 
they  are  allowed  to  prepare  the  affidavits 
or  arguments  or  statements.  They  are 
allowed  to  prepare  the  case.  An  attorney 
could  resort  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
handing  to  the  tentative  inductee  all  this 
material  lie  wanted  to  get  before  tlie 
board.  Then  the  material  the  lawyer 
prepared  would  have  gotten  before  the 
selective  seiwice  board  and  would  have 
been  and  could  have  been  considered.  It 
would  have  been  a  part  of  the  record  in 
the  case,  and  would  have  followed  all  the 
appeals  that  were  made. 

The  system  has  its  weakncsse??.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  system  of  administra- 
tion that  has  ever  been  devised  by  man 
that  does  not  have  weaknesses.  Human 
beings  liave  never  achieved  peiiection. 
and  there  is  very  little  in  the  history  of 
the  human  family  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  it  ever  will. 

Oh,  yes,  you  can  cite  a  case  in  which 
there  has  been  an  error.  You  can  bring 
out  a  case  where  there  has  been  injustice. 
There  undoubtedly  have  been  many  in- 
justices in  processing  and  dealing  with 
the  near'y  12  million  new  registrants  in 
this  country  every  year. 

But  v.hat  has  the  Senate  been  discuss- 
ing for  days?  We  have  been  discussing 
the  courts,  questions  that  liave  been  de- 
cided in  tiie  courts,  and  whether  these 
decisions  have  re.sulted  in  injustice.  Some 
of  the  advocates  of  this  amendment  said 
every  lawyer  knew  that  there  were  in- 
justices in  processing  registrants.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  injustices  perpe- 
trated in  every  court  of  this  land,  and 
nobody  is  proposing  to,  in  effect,  abolish 
the  courts  or  to  change  and  get  some 
other  kind  of  system  of  administration 
of  justice. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  change  tlie 
Selective  Service  System,  put  it  under 
the  Federal  courts  and  let  them  try  all 
of  these  classifications  and  let  the  law- 
yers come  in  and  give  registrants  all  the 
rights  there  and  the  rights  of  appeal  that 
a  man  has  in  a  criminal  prosecution, 
that  1.=;  one  thing.  But  it  is  another  to  pro- 
pose something  that  would  hobble  our 
present  .■system  and  make  it  impractical 
and  incapable  of  operating  satisfactorily. 
And  that  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  require  the  draft  board  to 
permit  every  one  of  the  2  niillion  reg- 
istrants to  come  in  and  bring  in  an  army 
of  attorneys  to  testify. 

Local  draft  board  members  have  to 
make  a  living  for  their  families.  They 
are  not  paid  anything  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  They  could 
not  begin  to  have  time,  if  they  devoted 
18  hours  a  day  to  it,  to  hear  ti'ndentious 
arguments  by  lawyers  on  behalf  of  every 
re^-'^istrant.  As  a  humble  member  of  the 
bar — not  an  outstanding  member,  as  my 


brethren  arc,  but  as  a  humble  member 
of  the  bar — who  managed  to  make  a  liv- 
ing at  the  law  lor  12  years  and  tried 
some  hiuidreds  ui  cases,  I  know  that 
there  are  tendentious  and  contentious 
lawyers.  This  amendment  rould  encour- 
age them  to  approach  registrants  m  some 
cases,  just  as  some  chase  ambulances. 
I  inedict  there  would  .soon  be  many 
specialists  in  trials  before  draft  boards. 
The  word  would  pet  "hut  that  Lawyer  So- 
aiid-So  is  a  six-cialist  before  draft  boards. 
If  the  .system* is  to  be  changed,  it 
sliould  be  changed  in  an  orderly,  regular 
way  alter  thorough  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  Selective 
Service  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  any 
committee  a  runaround.  and  I  do  not 
like  to  .see  the  Armed  Services  Comnut- 
tce   given   the   runaround, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  ol  Missouri.  I  wi.^h  to  re- 
spond alter  the  Senator  has  finislied. 
but  I  am  cencerned  about  the  Senator's 
remark  about  ^iiving  the  committee  the 
runaround. 

I  believe  tlie  Senator  will  recall  that 
Senate  bill  3303  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  was  relened  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
'  Practice  and  Procedure,  public  an- 
nouncements weie  made,  public  heariims 
were  held;  and  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  I  vi.sited  with  him  at  the  rear  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  told  him 
that  these  hearings  were  uoing  on.  It 
was  not  my  intention  in  any  way  to  go 
around  him  or  liis  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  have  been  any 
number  of  subcommittees  or  other  com- 
mittees that  have  held  hearings  on  some 
asiiect  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  know  that  one  has 
brought  forth  an  amendment  that  would 
strike  down  the  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis.souri.  The  right  to 
counsel  is  a  legal  matter,  a  judiciary 
matter:  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  con- 
cerned about  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  wholly 
incorrect  about  that. 

I  submit  a  parliamentary  inquii-y  to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  matter  ^ere 
submitted  as  a  bill  amending  the  selec- 
tive service  law.  or  saying  notwiihstaad- 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  .selective  serv- 
ice law  that  was  .shaped  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  should  not  that  bill 
be  properly  referred  to  tb.e  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
consultation  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian  

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  under  rule  XXV. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
consultation  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
the  Chair  would  assert  to  the  Senate  that 
such  a  proposal,  such  a  bill,  would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  Of  course  it  would. 
This  law  has  been  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  since  its  in- 
ception and  the  draft  has  been  renewed 
evci"V'  4  years. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  bill  was 
here  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
:nittee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  improperly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
air.  That  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
introduced  it,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judician,-,  and  that 
the  title  does  not  indicate  it  would 
change  the  Selective  Service  Act.  but 
only  refers  to  administration  procedures, 
undoubtedly  caused  an  error  at  the  desk. 
But  if  the  title  had  disclosed  the  real 
effect  of  the  bill,  tiiere  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  would  have  been  properly 
referred.  Even  the  able  employees  we 
;iave  in  the  Senate  are  capable  of  error. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  has  more  respect  than  I  do  for 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am  con- 
cerned aboufc-Uis  statement  with  respect 
•o  an  attempt  to  give  the  runaround  to 
iiis  conunittee.  because  I  discussed  tliis 
matter  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  mentioned 
:•  to  me.  as  I  recall,  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  It  was  before 
•iiat.  It  was  last  week. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  have  said,  it  is 
nothing  new  for  other  Committees  to 
lave  hearings  on  some  part  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  I  do  not  charge  the 
Semtor  w;th  bad  iaitli. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis.souri.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  to  be  .'^ui-e  of.  ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Indeed  not.  The  Sen- 
;itor  proceeded  under  the  reference  rul- 
ing of  the  Cliair. 

i  do  not  charge  the  Senator  with  bad 
:aith.  He  went  tiut  of  his  way  to  tell  mc 
le  was  holding  hearings  on  a  bill  afTect- 
.ng  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  impression 
*hat  the  Senator  acted  in  bad  faith,  and 
I  want  10  clear  it  up  if  I  did. 

But  this  bill,  witli  the  potential  it  has 
for  handicn  oping  the  present  Selective 
Service  System,  should  be  supported  by 
.more  than  perhajis  casual  complaints  by 
lawyers  who  could  not  get  before  di-aft 
boards. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  v. ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Have  the  selective 
service  procedures  and  the  hearings  that 
were  had  before  local  draft  boards  ever 
been  considered  as  adversary  proceed- 
ings, or  have  they  been  considered  as  the 
U.S.  Government  operating  with  its 
'  youth  in  a  period  of  war  in  determining 
that  both  shall  be  treated  justly?  In 
other  words,  is  it  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  it  is  not  an  adver- 
sary proceeding.  It  is  an  administrative 
procedure. 

The  system  has  its  shortcomings.  That 
I  admit  as  quickly  as  anyone,  because  I 
have  dealt  witli  it  closely  day  after  day 
since  the  original  act  was  enacted.  But 
for  simplicity  it  can  hardly  be  exceeded. 

If  the  registrant  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  classification  or  any  other  step  of  the 
proceeding,  all  he  has  to  do  is  walk  into 
the  draft  board  and  say,  "I  want  to  ap- 


peal this."  He  does  not  have  to  have  a 
lawyer.  He  can  walk  in  and  tell  them  he 
wants  to  appeal  it. 

Under  this  amendment  the  wealthy 
youth  of  this  country,  some  of  whom 
formerly  could  be  deferred  while  staying 
in  college  for  one  degree  after  another 
until  they  eitl^r  had  accumulated  a  fam- 
ily or  reached  &  ripe  age  where  the  Army 
does  not  want  Ihem,  could  have  still  an- 
other advantage. 

;  The  wealth/  boys  could  hire  better 
lawyers,  and^iey  could  come  in  and  find 
reasons  t^ cause  an  interminable  series 
of  heariiKs.  They  could  have  a  presenta- 
tion in  i:^ecemeal  of  any  information  that 
they  had  gathered.  The  poor  boys  might 
not  hav^  a  good  lawyer.  That  would  pro- 
vide nim-e  grounds  for  charges  that  poor 
poys  ^re  inducted  and  that  wealthy  t>oys 
canj^scape  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  that.  Last  year, 
changes  in  the  Selective  Service  law  per- 
mitted a  young  man  to  .<;tay  in  college  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  but  then  he  reverts 
to  the  group  from  which  inductees  are 
then  being  selected.  I  defend  that  posi- 
tion because  otherwise  those  who  have 
the  wealth  and  want  to  stay  in  college 
indefinitely  could  avoid  service  alto- 
gether. New.  we  say.  "You  can  get  your 
degree,  but  then  be  subject  to  the  draft 
like  anyone  else."  Tliat  feature  is  not 
directly  involved  here  but  it  is  indirectly 
involved. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  just  what 
effect  this  amendment  would  have  on 
the  entire  system  of  Selective  Service 
without  full  and  adequate  hearings.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  the 
proper  place  to  have  those  hearings.  This 
is  not  a  task  I  would  welcome,  but  I  do 
not  shirk  any  responsibility  that  comes 
my  way  through  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ale'  It  has  not  been  pleasant  for  me  to 
handle'  the  other  Selective  Service  bills. 
I  am  aware  of  the  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  criticism  that  follows  in 
many  of  these  cases,  but  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  have  Selective  Service  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  to  assure 
that  we  would  be  able  to  turn  back  any 
aggressor  that  migiit  attack  us. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  registrant 
would  be  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  at  any 
proceeding.  He  would  be  entitled  to  un- 
limited hearings  on  his  classificaiion.  He 
could  say.  "I  am  a  conscientious  objec- 
tor." If  that  were  overruled,  he  could 
say.  "I  am  studying  medicine."  If  that 
were  overruled,  he  could  say.  'T  am 
studying  for  the  ministry."  which  would 
exempt  him.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
what  a  resourceful  lawyer — and  the  more 
wealthy  the  boy  is,  the  more  resourceful 
the  lawyer  he  would  get — could  urge  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  or  delaying  induc- 
tion of  his  client. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  the  registrant 
is  ordered  to  report  for  a  physical  exam- 
ination he  would  be  entitled,  under  this 
amendment,  to  take  his  lawyer  along 
with  him  when  he  is  physically  exam- 
ined, to  see  if  any  issue  could  be  raised 
and  to  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  State 
board  and  on  up  to  the  national  board. 
The  same  thing  would  happen  o\er  and 
over  again.  When  he  finally  got  his  order 
to  report  for  induction  he  could  start  all 
over.  The  lawyer  would  have  to  be  there 
when  he  was  inducted.  That  is  part  of 


the  procedure  under  this  amendment. 
The  lawyer  would  go  down  to  see  if  he 
were  properly  inducted. 

The  truth  is.  while  there  are  mistakes 
and  errors,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  legal- 
ity of  an  induction  can  be  tested  in  the 
Federal  courts.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land properly  referred  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  improper  to  have  a  man's  classifi- 
cation changed  merely  because  of  his 
political  views.  I  could  not  agree  more 
strongly  with  any  statement  ever  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  I  do  with 
that  statement. 

But,  Mr,  President,  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  a  man  has  his  recourse  in  the  U.S. 
courts,  the  courts  that  those  who 
brought  this  amendment  here  have  been 
saying  in  recent  days  are  the  last  word  in 
perfection  of  fairness.  After  exhausting 
administrative  remedies,  the  draftee  can 
get  in  court  if  there  is  any  abuse  of  the 
system.  He  can  s^et  in  the  Federal  court. 
This  amendment  would  drive  eveiTone 
on  the  draft  board  from  such  service.  No 
matter  how  patriotic  a  man  is.  he  can- 
not afford  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
sitting  there  listening  to  lawyers,  and 
bringing  in  witnesses  to  testify  as  to 
whether  a  man  is  essential  to  the  com- 
munity. A  resourceful  lawyer  for  a 
wealthy  man  could  get  many  witnesses. 
The  amendment  should  not  be  adopted 
on  the  purely  emotional  ground  that  a 
draft  board  picked  on  some  imaginary 
18-year-old. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  plenty  of  18- 
year-olds  fighting — and  some  have  been 
dying — in  Vietnam.  But  they  did  it  vol- 
untarily. They  did  not  go  out  and  get  a 
lawyer.  Tliey  went  down  to  the  local  en- 
listment ofBce,  or  they  presented  them- 
selves for  induction.  They  did  not  cry, 
"Where  is  my  lawyer?"  They  undertook 
their  obligation  willingly  to  defend  their 
counti-y,  the  country  that  had  given  them 
life  and  sustained  them  until  they  had 
reached  their  18th  year,  in  order  that 
future  generations  might  enjoy  whatever 
opportunity  they  had  missed. 

Mr.  President,  the  pendiiag  amendjnent 
ia  a  destructive  amendment.  It  offers 
nothing  whatever  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture to  improve  the  selective  service 
laws. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  M-r.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Geort;ia  stated  that  the  local  board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  boards  of  appeal?  By 
whom    are   they   appointed    or    recom- 
mended? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  ihey,  likewise,  are  recommended  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  The  Na- 
tional Appeals  Board  in  Washington, 
D.C..  is  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  the  Appeals  Boards.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  System  runs  the  whole  gam- 
ut. It  is  similar  to  the  structure  of  Federal 
courts,  where  there  are  district  courts, 
couits  of  appeal,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Let 
me  say  that,  technically,  the  President 
appoints  these  boards  but  it  is  all  done 
on  recommendation  by  the  Governors  of 
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the  States.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  member  who  was  not 
recommended  by  the  Governor  of  a  State 
was  appointed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  further  question. 
Is  the  Senator  able  to  answer  whether 
members  of  State  appeals  boards  arc  also 
on  a  voluntary,  unpaid  basis? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  are.  They  receive 
no  compensation.  I  believe  they  do  re- 
ceive travel  expenses. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  it  may  be 
that  at  one  time  I  was  in  the  category 
of  the  lawyer  described  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Long],  as  one  who  works  both  sides  of 
the  street.  I  was  a  Government  appeal 
agent  for  a  local  draft  board  during  the 
Second  World  War.  and  I  became  famil- 
iar with  the  operation  of  the  draft. 
•  To  be  sure,  there  will  always  be  com- 
plainus  about  draft  laws  until  they  are 
supplanted  by  a  system  which  requires 
everyone  to  render  the  same  service  to 
his  country  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  not  fair  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  to  say  that  those 
wlio  are  called  upon  to  report  to  the  draft 
board  for  registration  or  consideration 
of  their  claim  for  exemption  or  for  de- 
ferment are  denied  the  right  to  the  serv- 
ices of  a  lawyer  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  lawyer  cannot  come  before  a  draft 
board  while  it  is  sitting  and  present  and 
examine  witnesses  in  behalf  of  a  regis- 
trant who  claims  he  is  entitled  to  an 
exemption  or  deferment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  anyone  is 
drafted,  he  answers  a  questionnaire.  In 
preparing  his  questionnaire,  he  can  con- 
sult a  lawyer  and  have  the  lawyer  ad- 
\ise  him  as  to  the  law  and  regulations 
concerning  exemptions  and  deferments 
and  other  matters  and  assist  him  in  pre- 
Ijaring  answers  for  the  questionnaire. 
Besides,  he  can  have  a  lawyer  prepare 
and  obtain  affidavits  or  other  evidence 
tending  to  support  any  claim  he  may 
wish  to  make  concerning  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  draft 
board. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  not  ovei-worked  when  I  was  a  Gov- 
ernment appeal  agent  for  the  local  draft 
board  in  Burke  County,  N.C.,  because— 
thank  God— the  overwhelming  majority 
of  North  Carolina  boys  consider  it  an 
honor  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
their  country.  They  would  not  go  along 
with  the  argtunent  that  the  fate  of  a  sol- 
dier, even  though  he  is  a  draftee,  who 
dies  for  his  country  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, should  be  likened  to  the  fate  of  a  man 
who  is  electrocuted  for  a  capital  crime. 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  in  addition  to  the  local 
draft  boards,  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem provides  for  the  cstablislunent  and 
functioning  of  State  boards  of  appeals 
and  ultimately  for  a  National  Board  of 
Appeals    in    V/ashington,     D.C.    Those 
boards  of  appeals  receive  any  dociunen- 
tary  evidence  prepared  by  an  attornej)'.  or 
anyone  else,  bearing  upon  the  question 
as   to   whether   a   particular   registrant 
should  or  should  not  be  inducted  into 
military  service. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  allow 


those  who  are  wealthy  enough  to  retain 

lawyers  to  have  their  lawyers  !-;o  before 
a  local  draft  board  and  appear  in  all  its 
proceedings,  including  its  executive  ses- 
sions, where  the  members  make  the  de- 
cision as  to  who  shall  be  inducted  of 
the  registrants  who  are  registered  with 
the  board. 

If  we  are  noinu.  to  be  fair  and  just, 
then  we  would  have  to  pro\ide  attorneys 
for  t'ne  remainder  of  tlie  young  men  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  3,000  draft 
boards  in  this  country.  The  registrants 
number  approximately  2  million  young 
men  each  year.  The  amendment  does  not 
undertake  to  furnish  lawyers  lor  young 
men  unable  to  pay  comi.sel  fees. 

It  I'.as  been  suggested  by  my  food 
friend  from  Missouri  that  perhaps  pov- 
city  profram  lawyers  could  represent  the 
poei,"  bovs.  ; 

It  is  doubtful  that  would  be  just  sim- 
ply because  many  poverty  program 
lawyers  are  said  to  be  somewhat  ijoverty- 
stricken  when  it  comes  to  legal  knowl- 
edge and  legal  capacity.  So  that  cour.se 
would  not  solve  the  problem  which  the 
nmcndment  raises  for  those  not  wealthy 
enou'.'.h  to  obtain  adequate  legal  services 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  -vill  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  the  situation 
should  develop  that  the  rich  boy  could 
hire  a  lawyer,  and  have  that  lawyer  con- 
tinue through  all  the  proceedings  that 
are  now  provided  by  law— and  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  poor  boy  was  not 
in  a  i^osition  to  hire  a  lawyer— if  the 
thinking  that  seems  to  dominate  this 
amendment  is  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, is  it  not  justifiable  to  expect  that 
someone,  at  a  later  date,  would  say  that 
the  local  board  had  to  provide  lawyers 
for  everyone  who  came  before  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely,  in  fairness  and 
in  justice  that  would  have  to  be  done. 
The  amendment  puts  no  limitation  on 
what  evidence  the  lawyer  could  produce. 
While  lawyers  are  presenting  unlimited 
evidence  before  the  boards,  the  enemy 
could  come  in  and  take  over  the  country 
and  there  would  then  be  no  necessity  to 
draft  anybody.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  pointed  out  very  effectively  how 
the  proceedings  could  be  dragged  out 
until  the  last  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's 
horn  trembled  into  ultimate  silence,  and 
until  the  registrant  represented  by  the 
lawyer  had  gotten  too  old  to  perform  any 
military  service. 

The  amendment  could  bring  about  a 
situation  which  Bill,  an  old  mountaineer, 
described  as  the  way  the  Superior  Court 
of  Watauga  County,  N.C..  functioniHi  on 
one  occasion.  After  he  had  served  on  the 
jury  the  first  day  of  court.  Bill  went  to 
the  neighborhood  grocery  store.  One  of 
his  friends  .said,  "Well.  Bill,  I  under- 
stand you  liave  been  up  to  Boone" — 
the  county  seat — "serving  on  the  jury 
today.  What  did  the  court  do?"  Bill  re- 
plied: "Nothing.  The  judge  was  sitting 
up  there  on  the  bench  and  we  were  sit- 
ting there  in  the  jury  box.  Some  of  the 
lawyers  were  objecting  and  the  othei-s 
wei-e  excepting,  and  the  costs-were  piling 
up." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  MLssouri.  The  Senator 
is  making  a  veiy  strong  appeal  to  deny 
the.se  young  men  the  riuht  to  have  coun- 
sel before  the  board.  I  lemcmbcr  that 
the  Senator's  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  lias  been  very  active  in  • 
seeing  to  it  that  Federal  employees  had 
the  right  to  have  counsel  before  the  vaii- 
ous  boards  and  the  various  agencies.   I 
am  sure  the  Senator  wants  to  be  con- 
sistetU.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
.see  any  difference  between  the  right  of 
Federal  employees  to  have  coun.sel  be- 
fore boards  and  agencies  and  the  right  of 
13-year-i)id  boys  to  have  lawyers  before 
the  draft  board.  What  is  the  difference? 
Mr  ERVIN.  The  difference  is  about  as 
wide    as   the    gulf    between   Lazarus    in 
Abraham's  Bosom  and  Dives  in  Hell.  The 
subcommittee's  bill   relating   to  Federal 
( inplo.vces  undertakes  to  provide  that  a 
Federal  emplo^i  e  char'ecl  with  conduct 
wiiich  might  result  in  disciplinary  action 
would  have  the  right  to  be  accomijanicd 
by  a  lawyer  or  a  friend  of  hii  :-ek'Ciio.i 
to  the  supervi.sor  interroeatin;:   i-.im   m 
order  that  he  might  not  be  unjustly  sub- 
jected to  discharge  or  other  di.sciplinary 
action.  But  neither  the  lawyer  nor  the 
friend  of  the  Federal  employee  is  to  be 
authorized  to  call  witnesses  and  jiresent 
oral  testimony  to  the  supervi.sor.  In  this 
respect,  the  subcommittee  bill  is  quite 
unlike  the  proposed  amendment*  wiucli 
would  authorize  the  rcgistrant'.s  lawyer 
to  do  these  things.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  a  very  wide  distinction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  I  do  not  know 
how  wide  the  distinction  is.  but  the 
things  the  Senator  mentioned  do  not 
.seem  very  wide  to  me.  This  measure  does 
not  provide  for  a  lawyer  to  prevent  him 
from  giving  service.  The  law  sets  uj)  cer- 
tain exemptions.  If  we  do  not  want  the 
18-year-old  boy  to  avail  himself  of  those 
exemptions,  should  not  Congress  take  the 
exemptions  out  of  the  law? 

Mr.  ERVIN  No:  this  man  can  go  to  a 
thousand  lawyers,  if  he  wants  to  get 
them,  to  write  documents  showing  lie  is 
entitled  to  an  exemption  or  deferment. 
Mr.  lONG  of  Missouri.  He  does  not 
want  1.000;  he  wants  one  lawyer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  registrant  can  have 
one  and  he  can  have  that  lawyer  write 
out  anything  he  wants  showing  he  should 
have  an  exemption  or  deferment,  and 
then  the  members  of  the  board  could 
read  it,  instead  of  having  to  spend  un- 
limited and  undefined  time  hearing  the 
lawyer  presenting  oral  testimony  before 
tliem, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  board  members  would 
read  it  or  not.  but  the  lawyer  for  the 
Federal  employee  would  have  that  same 
right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Fundamentally,  regis- 
trants who  want  an  amendment  of  this 
nature  are  not  anxious  to  serve  our 
country. 

If  lliey  are.  tliey  can  Tile  a  question- 
naire, just  as  my  son  did.  at  the  age  of 
18.  in  the  Second  World  War.  in  which 
he  wrote  his  iiame,  age,  and  address  in 
his  questionnaire,  and  then  added, 
"When  my  country  needs  nic.  I  am 
ready," 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  just 
the  Senator  s  conclusion. 
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Mr.  ERVTN.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  What  the  Sen- 
ator's son  did  may  be  a  fact,  but  the 
Sen&tor  is  saying  that  a  boy  is  not  en- 
titled to  use  the  exemptions  and  still  be 
protected  in  servinpr  liis  country 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tlie  registrant  can  i,'et 
lawTers  and  have  therrt  prepare  and  Hie 
with  the  draft  board  any  data  relative 
to  his  contentions.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  draft  board  in  North  Carolina — 
there  may  be  some  -in  Michigan — that 
would  not  consider  such  data. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
says  there  is  a  preat  difference.  To  my 
mind  there  is  not.  Tlie  Federal  employee 
has  that  right,  but  the  Senator  wants 
to  prevent  a  lawyer  for  the  18-year-old 
boy  from  .^oing  before  that  board  with  a 
lawj'er. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  difference  is  that  the 
Federal  employee  is  being  interrogated 
by  a  supervisor  upon  an  allegation 
ciiarging  him  with  misconduct  which 
could  result  in  his  di.schartre  or  other 
disciplinai:y  action.  He  can  be  accom- 
panied t-o-  the  inte:  voj;ation  by  either  a 
lawyer  oi'  a  friend.  But,  luilike  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  neither  the  lawyer  nor 
the  friend  can  call  witnesses  and  have 
them  testify  orally  during  the  course  of 
the  Interrogation.  The  Federal  em- 
ployee is  merely  subject  to  iateirogation 
by  his  supervisor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  So  is  the  18- 
year-old. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Federal  f-rnployce  is 
required  to  come  in  and  be  subjected  to 
cross-examination  by  his  supervisor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Is  not  the  18- 
year-old  boy  :  equired  to  come  before  the 
board? 

Mr.  ER\1N.  Y:s.  If  the  18-year-old  is 
given  all  the  procedural  rights  which  aie 
given  to  the  criminal,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some,  his  service  will  be  held 
m  at)eyance  until  the  country  is  ovcr- 
nrn  and  conquered  by  an  enemy — pro- 
vided there  rre  enough  boys  wiao  want 
to  escape  performing  service  for  their 
country  under  a  provision  like  this.  I 
hope  there  are"  not  that  many. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Tlie  Senator 
does  not  think  this  would  create  a  great 
number  of  appeals  and  clog  up  the  sys- 
t-em:  does  he? 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  If  we  are  going  to  be  fair 
and  give  them  the  same  rights  that  are 
given  to  a  ciiminal,  as  has  been  sug- 
£;est-ed  hei-e.  his  claim  would  go  ultimate- 
ly to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  We  have  never 
said  that.  We  just  want  to  give  them  the 
right  to  counsel,  the  same  right  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  give  to  Federal  employees 
before  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  they  were  given  the 
right  to  counsel,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  the  lawyer  would 
be  entitled  to  be  there  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  No:  the  bill 
does  not  say  that.  This  is  just  before  the 
board. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  can  keep  it  there  for- 
ever. He  can  claim  an  exemption.  He  can 


claim  exemptions  like  a  fellow  in  my 
county  did  in  the  First  World  V/ar.  He 
filled  out  the  questionnaire  by  sajdng,  "I 
want  an  exemption."  He  said,  "First,  I 
claim  an  exemption  on  account  of  de- 
pendents." He  said,  "It  is  true  that  my 
wife  has  done  run  off  with  Bill  Jones, 
but  she  will  come  back  before  long  and 
I  will  have  to  support  her." 

He  said.  'That  is  the  first  exemption  I 
claim.  Tlien,  the  .second  exemption  I 
claim  is  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. Tlie  third  exemption  I  claim  is  that 
I  have  been  in  the  iicnitentiarj'  three  or 
four  times  and  on  the  chain  gang  a 
dozen  times,  and  I  am  no  fit  character 
to  be  in  the  U.S.  Army." 

A  legLstrant's  lawyer  could  keep  that 
ujj  for  a  long,  long  time,  until  the  fi- 
nancial lesources  of  the  registrant  and 
his  family  had  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  LDNG  of  Missouri.  Tlie  lawyer 
could  do  nothing  more  than  the  boy 
could  do  for  himself  if  he  were  properly 
trained,  and  the  board  could  grant  or 
di.smiss  the  exemption  after  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  board  could 
not  even  meet  privately  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  the  claim,  without  the  lawyer 
being  present. 

Mr:  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  The  Senator  is 
reading  that  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  in  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  let  us  see.  Reading 
lines  G  .and  7 : 

...  be  repre.<5ented  by  counsel  In  nny  pro- 
ceeding before  the  local  selective  service 
bcircl  b.i\lng  jurisdiction  over  him. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  local  board  when  the  members 
of  the  board  meet  together  to  make  a 
decision.  Tlie  law>-er  would  be  entitled 
to  be  there,  and  presumably  argue  the 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  must  be  facetious,  because  the 
Senator,  as  a  lawTer,  knows,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  there  is  a  public  hearing.  That 
would  be  before  the  board.  Then,  when 
the  board  met  in  private  chambers  to 
discuss  it  and  make  a  decision,  this 
amendment  would  not  provide  for  a 
lawyer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  not  be  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  local  board  when  they 
met  to  make  a  decision? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  No,  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  not  a  proceeding? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  No. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  lawyer  would  be 
allowed  to  be  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  E)oes  the  Sen- 
ator feel  this  could  create  a  lot  of  ap- 
peals and  clog  the  system,  as  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes.  The  lawyer  would 
have  the  right  to  call  witnesses  without 
niunber  and  present  oral  testimony  with- 
out limit  through  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  And  it  would 
create  a  lot  more  heai-ings? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  mean  that  many 
American  boys  who  seek  exemption  from 
service  to  their  coimtry  would  be  able  to 
do  this  if  their  families  had  enough 
money  to  employ  lawyers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Judge  Gwiazda, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Appeal 


Board — the  Supreme  Court,  you  might 
say,  of  the  draft  system — made  a  state- 
ment on  this  question.  I  asked  him: 

You  would  not  think,  would  you.  Judae. 
that  the  number  of  appe.ils  would  be  gre.-itly 
increased  because  of  counsel  representing  the 
registrants,  that  coxinsel  would  not  advise 
them  to  appeal  unless  they  had  .some  meri- 
torious right? 

This  is  the  answer  from  as  experienced 
a  man  in  this  field  as  anyone  in  tliis 
counirj' : 

Judge  GWIAZDA.  I  do  not  think  so.  franUU ; 
bec.iuse  an  analysis  of  the  Korean  .situation 
on  which  the  board  look  a  survey.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  note  that  despite  all  of  the  publicity 
as  to  the  registrant's  rights  and.  actually, 
inciting  to  block  the  system,  that  you  all  are 
conversant  with,  we  find  that  there  were 
more  appeals  reaching  the  Presldentl.il 
Board  during  the  Korean  conflict  than  there 
are  at  the  present  time. 

In  other  words,  now  with  all  this  pub- 
licity about  the  right  to  appeal,  and  so 
on,  there  are  fewer  appeals  than  during 
the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 

Air.  ER\'TN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  conflict  we  did  not 
have  draft  card  burners:  we  did  not  have 
a  multitude  of  students  on  the  campuses 
of  this  country  who  resisted  being 
drafted:  we  did  not  have  multitudes  of 
other  citizens  demonstrating  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  draft  and  the  cany- 
ing  on  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Conditions  have  changed.  I  think 
these  things  indicate  that  we  would  have 
a  multitude  of  appeals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  But  in  spite  of 
all  that,  there  are  fewer  appeals  than 
there  were  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Well,  I  rejoice  to  learn 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  we 
can  hope  there  are  not  many  boys  who 
want  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  assist  them 
to   avoid  .serving   their  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  entirely  on  that  ix)int. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  stated  the  argument 
against  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  so  clearly  that  I  h.esitate  to 
try  to  add  anything  to  the  debate. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  this  amend- 
ment violates  orderlj'  legislative  process 
and  simple  commonsense.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  there  should  be  hearings. 
It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  acted  and  voted 
upon  on  the  basis  of  a  few  minutes 
debate. 

It  is  a  matter  that  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. This  amendment  would  bypa.s3 
the  committee.  If  we  are  to  adopt  this 
amendment  then  we  will  be  setting  a 
precedent  that  could  lead  to  making  the 
committee  system  of  this  legislative  body 
a  shambles. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  is  never 
a  case  for  justifying  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  on  a  .subject  on  which  the 
cognizant  committee  has  not  held  hear- 
ings or  deliberations.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  cases  in  past  histories  where 
committees  have  bottled  up  legislation 
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and  it  has  become  nccessai-y  to  coimter 
such  blocking  and  .sialling  tactics  on  the 
])art  of  a  committee  by  tiying  to  bypass 
the  committee  with  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  on  the  floor. 

But  that  is  not  tlie  case  in  this  in- 
.stance.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  not  been  guilty  of  blocking  such  legis- 
lation— for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
such  legislation  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  commit- 
tee pride.  It  is  a  matter  of  orderly  legis- 
lating. Adopt  this  amendment  and  you 
pave  the  way  to  this  .'■ort  of*  .shortcut 
manner  of  subverting  every  cognizant 
committee  of  this  legislative  body.  I  trust 
the  amendment  will  be  soundly  defeated. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  motion  that  will  be  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia to  table  the  pending  amendment.  I 
shall  vote  to  table  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  we  are  now 
con.sidering  a  very  important  and  essen- 
tial piece  of  Ibgislation.  which  means 
much  to  the  public  pood  of  this  coun- 
try— a  safe  streets  and  ci'iftie  control 
bill— and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  should  be 
cluttered  up  with  other  matters  that 
:ire  net    ►  'mane  to  it. 

The  .'Xxind  reason  is  float  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  introduced  S.  3303  on  April  10, 
and  has  been  holding  liearings  on  that 
legislation.  Tl:e  title  of  that  bill  is  "To 
Amend  tiie  Provisions  of  Chapter  5  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  Re- 
lating to  Administrative  Procedures." 

If  that  bill,  S.  3303,  had  stated  in  its 
title  tiiat  it  was  to  amend  the  National 
Selective  Service  Act,  I  ?m  sure  it  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser.ices,  and  the  hearings  would 
not  liave  been  lield  in  a  .subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
bill  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mis-^ouri  today  is  identical,  I 
believe,  with  the  bill.  S.  3303,  and  it.  too, 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Anncd  Services. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  11,  1967,  the 
Senate  rejected  an  identical  amend- 
ment, almost  word  for  word,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  by  a  vote  of  55  to  17.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  would 
necessarily  reject  a  similar  amendment 
today.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  not  consider  favorably  a  similar 
amendment  today.  But  I  do  feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  deserves  great  consider- 
ation. It  should  not  be  acted  upon  hast- 
ily. There  are  many  people  who  have 
strong  feelings  both  ways.  Tliere  is  siz- 
able sentiment  for  the  views  expressed 
in  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri,  but  there  are 
also  strong  and  logical  views  on  the 
other  side;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  should 
have  the  opiX)rtunity  to  hold  full  hear- 
ings, and,  after  full  hearings,  make  its 
recommendation  to  the  Senat«. 

The    Ccmmitice    on    Armed    Services 
has  notljeld  such  hearings  on  this  par- 
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ticular  bill:  and  I  feel  that,  before  action 
is  taken  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  consideration, 
the  views,  and  the  recommendations  of 
that  committee. 

No  law  that  is  passed  is  likely  to  please 
everybody.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  agreed  to  today, 
it  will  not  please  everybody.  The  present 
law  does  not  please  everyone.  Under  the 
present  law,  all  males  register  at  18.  All 
qualified  males  are  obhgated  at  I8V2 
years  for  a  2-year  period.  None  are  called 
before  the  19th  birthday.  The  Selective 
Serv.ce  Board  in  the  rcuistrant's  county 
classifies  the  registrant,  and  the  regis- 
trant is  notified  of  his  classification. 

Then,  if  he  is  in  class  lA.  and  objects  to 
being  in  that  class,  he  has  the  right  to  a 
personal  appearance  before  the  Selective 
Service  Board  in  the  county,  within  a  30- 
day  period  after  such  notification,  and 
the  board  again  reviews  the  classification 
and  notifies  the  registrant. 

If  he  is  not  pleased  then,  he  can  apply 
for  an  appointment  with  a  Government 
appeals  agent  for  advice.  The  Govern- 
ment appeals  agent  will  appeal  his  case, 
or  will  assist  him  with  It,  and  give  him 
counsel  and  advice  without  charge.  If  he 
chooses  to  go  to  the  State  appeals  board, 
he  can  do  that,  and  he  has  30  days  more 
in  which  to  appeal  to  the  State  appeals 
board.  They  review  the  case,  and  they 
notify  the  registrant  of  the  result. 

If  the  State  appeals  board  has  one  or 
more  members  v.ho  dissent  from  the 
county  board's  recommendation,  then 
the  registrant  can  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Appeals  Board. 
Even  If  the  State  board  Is  unanimous  In 
its  opinion,  the  State  director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  or  the  national  Director  of 
Selective  Service  can  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  registrant. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  registrant  is 
afforded  every  opportunity  to  have  his 
case  heard  through  proper  channels. 
However,  there  may  be  some  points  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
overlooked,  or  would  wish  to  hear,  and 
I  would  certainly  keep  an  open  mind,  if 
the  bill  comes  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  do  feel  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  agree  to  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  table  the  amendment  and  let 
testimony  on  the  amendment  be  heard 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  me  under  date 
of  May  21.  1968.  to  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice .System,  and  his  reply  to  me  under 
date  of  May  22, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICES, 

Waslii7igton,  D.C.,  May  21.  1968. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Director,  Selectwe  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Generai,  Hershet:  During  the 
course  of  your  appearance  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sen- 


ator Long  of  Missouri,  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachtisetts  raised  a  question  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  Government  Appeal 
Agent  for  each  of  the  local  boards  with  the 
registrants  who  seek  his  advice  concerning 
selective  ser\'lce  procedures. 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  I 
■would  be  very  much  Interested  In  knowing 
the  exact  function  which  the  Government 
Appeal  Agent  performs  under  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  local  board  registrants. 

I  apprc'jiate  very  much  your  advising  lue 
on  this  point,  and  with  kind  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 

National  HEADQUAiirERS, 
Selective  Service  System. 
Waaliinglon.  DC  .  Ma)i  22.  19S8 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  May  21,  1968.  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  Government  Appeal  Agent. 

No  attorney  client  relationship  exists  be- 
tween t!ie  Government  Appeal  Agent  and  a. 
registrant  nor  between  tlie  Government  Ap- 
peal Agent  and  the  local  board. 

Tlie  Government  Appeal  Agent  Is  an  un- 
paid government  onicial  whose  duties  are  to 
itssure.  in  cases  coming  to  his  attention,  that 
procedures  are  followed,  and  that  classifica- 
tions reflect  the  national  lntere.st.  To  dis- 
charge tliese  responsibilities  he  may  recom- 
mend that  tlie  local  board  reopen  and  re- 
consider a  classilication.  or  lie  can  appeal  a 
cl.iEsiflcalion  made  by  his  local  board  any 
time  before  the  induction  order  is  issued. 
{The  registrant,  his  dependent,  or  employer 
may  appeal  only  during  tlie  30  day  period 
following  classiflcatlon.  The  State  Director 
or  Director  of  Selective  Service  may  appeal 
at  any  time.) 

With  respect  to  his  authority  to  appeal. 
the  Government  Appeal  Agent  Is  the  balance 
wheel  for  the  community,  as  is  the  State 
Director  for  tlie  State  and  the  National  Di- 
rector for  the  System  nationally.  The  lessons 
of  history  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
success  of  a  Selective  Service  System  depends 
on  tiie  degree  of  Its  decentralization  and  llie 
representation  in  the  commiuiity  oi  all  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  insure  local  operational 
autonomy. 

The  role  of  these  patriotic  \mpald  officials 
Is  the  same  now  as  It  has  been  ever  since 
1940.  In  these  nearly  three  decades  past, 
many  thousands  of  citizens,  mostly  attor- 
neys, have  sen-ed  as  Government  Appeal 
Agents.  The  American  Bar  Association  and 
State  and  local  Ear  Associations  have  per- 
formed a  vital  service  to  tlie  Nation  over  the 
years  by  cooperating  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  in  keeping  these  offices  filled  with 
competent  and  dedicated  men. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  B.  Hershet. 

Director. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  more  than  a 
few  moments.  This  subject  has  been  fully 
covered.  It  v.as  covered  last  year  when 
the  Senate  debated  and  voted  on  almost 
the  identical  provision. 

F  think  that  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to  and  should  be- 
come law,  it  would  have  two  effects  on 
many  of  the  boys  who  are  called. 

Members  of  draft  boards  serve  with- 
out pay.  They  are  selected,  or  at  least  are 
nominated,  by  the  Governors  of  their  re- 
spective States.  If  a  situation  arose  in 
which  every  registrant  had  the  right  to 
appear  with  an  attorney  on  every  point. 
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some  registrants  would  soon  be  having 
almost  continuous  sessions  before  the 
board.  There  would  then  be  wholesale 
resignations  from  the  boards.  Tliis 
amendment  could  not  lead  to  anything 
else.  The  board  could  not  afford  to  go 
throuyh  continuous  semijudlcial  pro- 
ceedincs  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  replace  these 
men  with  other  men  of  the  same  type. 

Furthermore,  we  would  witness  the 
hiring  of  the  most  influential  lawyers  to 
represent  registrants.  Those  lawyers 
would  be  men  who  not  only  were  skilled 
in  their  profession  but  would  also  possess 
tremendous  influence,  sometimes  crush- 
ing influence,  in  their  cities  or  commu- 
nities. 

There  would  be  a  tug  of  war  between 
both  .sides,  and  tremendous  pressure 
would  be  applied  on  the  board  members. 
The  board  members  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  contend  with  such  a  procedure. 
They  do  not  have  the  time.  Their  really 
hitjh  purposes  and  motives  in  serving 
iratuitously  from  a  sense  of  duty  would 
be  crushed. 

I  think  that  to  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  enact  this  provision 
would  have  a  very  bad  influence  on  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

I  do  not  attack  the  good  intentions  of 
anyone.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Mr  Long  I  has  good  intentions. 
However,  it  is  shocking  to  me  to  think 
that  our  system  would  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  important  amendment  on 
such  a  tender  sub.iect  without  our  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  full  hearings.  Some 
hearings  were  held,  but  who  knows  who 
the  witnesses  were? 

We  have  no  record  of  hearings  before 
us  on  this  amendment?  I  do  not  know 
what  witnesses  testified.  I  do  not  know 
what  questions  they  were  asked.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  real  substance  of  the 
testimony  was,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
qualifications  of  the  witnesses  who  may 
have  testified. 

No  hearing  record  has  been  presented 
to  the  Senate,  that  I  know  of.  There 
has  been  no  sense  of  the  committee  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  those  who  held 
hearings, 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  ' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  in  proceed- 
ings before  Federal  agencies  somebody 
is  present  to  represent  the  Government. 
But  under  this  amendment  nobody  would 
represent  the  Government.  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  says,  men  of  wealth  would  em- 
ploy lawyers  of  great  standing  and  in- 
fluence in  their  communities.  However, 
the  Government  would  have  no  counsel 
at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  well  stated  the  matter. 
There  could  be  a  debacle.  There  could  be 
unjustifiable  delays  and  great  difficulties 
in  seciu-ing  competent  and  impartial 
board  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  for  my  part, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 

M:  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  made  on  this 
subject.  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind 
my  deep  impression  that  the  hearings 


that  have  been  under  discussion  would 
not  be  adverse  in  nature.  The  parties  to 
the  hearings  could  be  said  to  be  In  con- 
flict. The  U.S.  Government  is  calling 
upon  youth  to  serve  the  Nation  in  a 
period  of  war.  The  young  men  appear- 
ing before  the  boards  are  a  part  of  that 
government.  They  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Each  is  intent  upon  preserving  the 
life  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  examination  of  the  structure  of 
these  proceedings,  it  is  thoroughly  ap- 
parent that  never  has  it  been  considered 
that  there  is  a  conflict  in  judgment  and 
purpose  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  young  man  who 
appears  before  the  draft  board  in  re- 
sponse to  the  notice  that  he  has  reached 
the  age  at  which  he  must  give  service  to 
his  country. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  to  which 
the  amendment  has  been  offered,  deals 
with  crime.  Statements  have  been  made 
repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  is  primarily  intended  to 
reach  the  criminal,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  justification  of  attach- 
m^  to  the  bill  an  amendment  that  deals 
not  with  crime  but  with  the  necessity  of 
young  men  to  serve  their  Nation. 

We  have  discussed  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  deal  with  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  counsel.  I  again  read  the 
Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
as  it  applies  to  the  bill  that  has  been 
under  discussion  for  the  last  3  or  4 
weeks : 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  constitutional 
right  of  a,  man  charged  with  crime  to 
have  counsel.  This  is  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding. In  that  instance,  of  course,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  himself,  an  indi- 
vidual charged  with  crime  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  the  counsel  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense.  Now.  by  a  tenuous  proc- 
ess of  reasoning,  it  is  proposed  to  attach 
to  a  bill  dealing  with  crime,  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  supposed  right 
of  a  registrant  for  the  military  .service 
to  have  counsel  to  defend  him.  Defend 
him  against  what?  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  says  to  him,  'Young 
man,we  are  at  war.  Our  Nation  must  be 
preser^id.  Under  the  law,  you  are  re- 
quired to  serve. ' 

He,  however,  says  'I  want  a  lawyer" — 
a  lawyer,  I  suppose,  to  stop  him  from 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  God  help  the  United 
States  if  we  reach  the  stage  where  the 
calling  of  youth  for  military  service  will 
be  construed  to  be  an  adversaiy  proceed- 
ing, falling  into  the  category  of  a  charge 
by  the  Government  of  criminal  conduct 
on  tlie  part  of  the  yotuig  man  to  be 
called. 

I  served  in  World  War  I,  I  have  no 
qualms  about  my  service,  I  have  only  one 
deep  feeling  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the 
helpless  state  in  which  our  Government 
finds  itself  through  the  widespread  prop- 
agation of  the  principle  that  one  does  not 
have  to  serve  his  Nation,  I  cannot  feel 
other  than  distressed  when  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  the  articles  about  card- 
burning  draftees  and  about  the  forma- 


tion of  organizations  which  seek  to  in- 
duce draftees  not  to  respond. 

Today,  somewhere  in  Maryland,  four 
men  are  on  trial  charged  with  inducing 
young  men  of  the  United  States  not  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  Government,  but  • 
to  bum  their  draft  cards  and  stand  by. 
That  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

I  subscril)e  to  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  RussellI 
and  other  Senators  that  if  there  is  a 
weakness  in  the  draft  law  or  in  the 
Selective  Service  System,  that  weakness 
should  be  remedied  by  a  compliance  with 
the  prescribed  procedures  of  Congress,  If 
prospective  draftees  are  to  be  allowed  to 
have  lawyers— those  who  are  reached — 
and  if  there  are  to  be  procedures  for 
lawyers  to  present  the  cause  of  the 
draftees,  let  the  procedures  fc>e  .set  out 
in  a  bill  that  will  be  fully  considered  by 
the  proper  committee  of  the  Senate, 

I  would  go  one  step  further.  If  a  lawyer 
is  essential  for  a  draftee,  he  should  be 
essential  for  all  draftees,  not  only  for  the 
rich,  but  also  for  the  poor.  If  the  ix)or 
are  to  have  lawyers  and  do  not  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  hire  them,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  the  lawyers  for 
the  draftees  to  argue  that  they  should 
not  serve  their  government. 

That  last  statement  ,sounds  absurd.  But 
if  it  sounds  absurd,  the  absurdity  is  a 
consequence  of  the  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
posal made  in  tlie  bill.  It  is  not  my 
ridiculousness:  it  is  not  my  absurdity.  It 
is  the  absurdity  of  an  entity  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  an  integral  part  of  that 
Government,  and  youth,  not  in  conflict 
with  each  other,  not  standing  in  an 
adversary  position,  but  both  wanting  to 
reach  an  objective  that  will  help  the 
country. 

The  selective  service  boards  all  over 
the  Nation,  none  of  them  paid,  are  ap- 
pointed solely  to  serve  the  Nation  and 
to  make  certain  that  no  partiality  or 
prejudice  dominates  the  selection  of  the 
draftees.  They  are  not  judges.  They  are 
not  lawyers.  They  are  not  paid.  They 
render  their  .services  gratuitously,  and 
the  structure  has  been  adopted  to  indi- 
cate a  nonadversary  aspect  of  the  whole 
operation. 

I  concur  in  the  argiunents  that  if  the 
right  to  hire  lawyers  before  local  draft 
boards  is  stimulated,  the  members  of  the 
boards  will  quit.  They  are  nonlawyers. 
Lawyers  arguing  for  the  [jurposes  of 
procrastination  will  drive  the  members 
from  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  of  far 
graver  consequence  than  is  generally 
recognized  by  us  here  today.  It  goes  to 
the  very  structure  of  oiu-  Government, 

Memorial  Day  will  be  with  us  shoitly. 
In  Granville,  Ohio,  about  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago,  a  profes.sor  of  history  at  Denison 
University  walked  through  a  cemetery. 
There  he  beheld  weather-beaten  tomb- 
stones, some  ornameiited  with  picttues 
of  the  bodies  that  lay  within  the  ground 
beneath  the  tombstones.  On  others  were 
simple  American  flags  indicating  that 
the  ones  lying  in  the  lonely  cells  had 
serveo  their  counti-y. 

That  iustonan  of  Denison  University 
wrote  a  piece  about  it.  He  said: 

As  I  walked  through  the  cemetery  and 
stopped  at  the  grave  of  X,  I  felt  that  I  heard 
a  voice  speaking  to  me,  saying;  "Do  not  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  patriotism  is  old- 
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fashioned,  I  was  young,  I  did  not  want  to 
serve  in  war.  My  country  called  me  and  I 
responded.  Reject  the  argument  that  patri- 
otism is  old-fashioned." 

I  believe  that  those  views  expressed  by 
that  man  are  applicable  today  generally 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  They 
want  to  reach  the  goal  of  justice.  But  I 
respectfully  say  to  tliem  that  justice  will 
not  be  attained  through  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

I  will  support  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment,  when  the  motion  is  made. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  subject  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  debated,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  being  as 
patient  as  he  has, 

I  rise  only  in  the  event  that  in  the 
discussion  earlier  I  left  the  impression 
that  I  lacked  respect  for  the  patriotism 
or  the  sincerity  of  the  many  men  in  this 
country  who  serve  on  draft  boards.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  that  as  I  read  the  letter 
describing  the  events  in  that  one  draft 
board,  that  impression  was  created.  I 
want  very  clearly  to  correct  that  impres- 
sion, if  I  did  create  it. 

Patriotism  and  wisdom  are  different 
things.  We  would  all  of  us  be  wise  and 
patriotic,  and  we  hope  that  the  patriotic 
are  wise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President, 
I  wish  to  join  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  just  said.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  I  have  great  respect 
for  members  of  our  draft  boards.  They 
serve  in  a  very  difficult  position.  They 
render  service  without  pay  and  perform 
an  outstanding  service.  It  is  a  job  in 
which  many  citizens  of  the  community 
woLild  not  want  to  serve.  They  do  a  fine 
and  a  ixitriotic  job. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  in 
no  way  reflects  on  them.  If  anything,  it 
would  make  their  task  easier.  The  draft 
board  has  its  lawyer,  and  the  registrant 
could  have  his  lawyer,  I  do  not  think  it 
would   do    any    harm    to    the   Selective 


the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Al- 
though we  considered  the  problem,  we 
did  not  come  out  with  recommendations 
at  that  time. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  we  know  this  mat- 
ter was  considered  by  the  Senate  a  year 
ago,  and  still  no  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  could  tell  us  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  hearings  beiiig  held  before  his 
committee  on  this  problem, 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  I  say  frankly  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  have  no 
intentions  of  having  any  hearings  in 
this  area  this  year  unless  the  majority 
of  the  committee  decides  to  liave  hear- 
ings. That  is  partly  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Senlccs  has  already  announced  that 
they  would  not  have  hearings  this  year, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any 
useful  purpose  for  us  to  have  hearings. 
The  selective  service  law  was  con- 
.sidered  in  1967,  about  a  year  ago.  ai\d 
this  .same  issue  was  presented.  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  interested  in  many 
subjects  covered  by  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  There  have  been  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  hearings. 

I  am  not  going  to  plant  my  feet  in  con- 
crete and  say  we  are  not  going  to  have 
hearings,  when  several  bills  are  pres- 
ently pending. 

I  will  say  categorically  that  if  we  ad- 
journ in  August  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
add  this  tremendously  important  mat- 
ter to  the  agenda  because,  in  my  opinion, 
providing  counsel  could  lead  to  a  re- 
writing of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  having  hearings  on 
it  this  year,  I  do  not  know  what  the  fu- 
ture might  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  recognize 
that  problem.  What  is  the  Senator's 
thought  about  hearings  early  in  the  1969 
session? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  first  bill  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  procurement 
of  hardware  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 


Service  System.  J  would  not  want  to  do     the  United  States.  That  is  not  a  small 
■        ~  '  ■      "  '  matter.  Tills  year  it  involves  an  author- 

ization for  spending  $22  billion  prin- 
cipally for  tanks,  missiles,  ships,  and  air- 
craft to  arm  our  several  services.  We 
would  have  to  complete  that  bill  before 


that.  Those  of  us  who  favor  this  pro 
posal  are  interested  only  in  seeing  that 
the  rights  of  young  men  are  protected, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  create  the  great 
problems  that  has  been  suggested. 

This  matter  has  been  before  Congress 
for  a  year  or  more.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  suggested  that  he  felt  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  hold  hearings.  Cer- 
tainly my  committee  and  those  who  serve 
on  it  have  no  thought  of  running  around 
that  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  used  an  unfortunate 
term.  I  think  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  short- 
circuited,  but  I  did  not  attribute  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  am  sure  of 
that.  According  to  the  Record  of  May  11. 
1967,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  com- 
mented about  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  being  interested  in  handling 
•the  bill  providing  counsel,  and  rewriting 


much  difference  whether  we  have  hear- 
ings or  not,  because  the  draft  calls  would 
be  so  small  they  would  not  have  so  strong 
an  impact  on  our  people. 

Tliere  are  so  many  imponderables  that 
I  hesitate  to  make  a  commitment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Since  there  is 
some  question  about  it — apparently  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Scnlces  will  not 
have  sufRcient  time  to  b.ear  it — it  seems 
more  important  than  ever  to  me  that  tills 
committee  should  have  hearings  thin  year 
on  matters  as  vital  ns  this. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tlie  Senator's  commit- 
tee apparently  limited  hearings  consid- 
erably, because  it  must  not  have  pursued 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  o;)- 
erations  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
It  just  bit  off  one  edge  without  tasting 
the  whole  dish,  whether  it  be  bitter  or 
sweet. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  much 
greater  impact  on  the  Selective  Service 
System  than  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri recognizes. 

It  would  create  a  .situation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  would  require  either  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  or  the  oomiMete  revision- 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  eventual  effect  of  such  a 
change  could  be  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  district  courts  to  hear  classi- 
fication matters,  and  to  let  the  tentative 
draftee  bring  his  petition  into  court,  the 
same  as  any  other  litigant,  to  establish 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  classi- 
fication. 

But  so  many  angles  are  involved  that 
I  hesitate  to  make  any  commitment.  I 
know  how  interested  and  sincere  the 
Senator  is  in  pressing  this  matter. 

As  I  say,  if  we  can  ever  bring  this  war 
to  a  conclusion  this  issue  would  seem  less 
significant  because  the  draft  calls  would 
be  much  lower. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  important  to  these  boys  now. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  it  is  important,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  5  percent  of  tliem 
are  strongly  interested  in  getting  a 
lawyer  to  pursue  their  classification. 
Most  of  them  know  their  classifications. 
In  some  cases,  an  employer  might  have 
a  man  he  thinks  is  vital  to  his  com- 
munity that  he  wants  to  keep  from  being 
drafted,  and  he  might  want  to  get  a 
lawyer  to  try  to  have  him  classified  as 
something  other  than  lA.  But  under  the 


has  taken  on  this  matter,  I  am  not  in  a 


because  we  cannot  approve  appropna- 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
tmtil  after  the  authorization  bill  is 
passed. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  pledge  the  Sen- 
ator any  hearings.  If  there  is  any  strong 
desire  within  the  committee  for  commit- 
tee hearings.  I  will,  of  com-se,  have  hear- 
ings. But  as  of  today.  I  could  not  make 
a  commitment  to  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
.souil  that  I  would  have  iiearings  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  would  not  ex- 
pect a  firm  commitment  today,  but  I  am 
ti-ying  to  determine  the  possibihty  of 
hearings  after  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee 
what  the  possibihty  would  be.  Nobody 
know^  wliat  the  situation  will  be.  If  we 
ever  get  rid  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
Vietnam,  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  as 


position  to  make  a  definite  commitment. 
I  want  to  be  honest  and  frank.  It  would 
be  easy  to  say  that  we  will  have  some 
kind  of  hearings  to  disarm  the  Senator, 
but  I  do  not  do  business  that  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
said  5  percent.  I  think  the  figures  would 
be  less.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more 
than  1  i^ercent. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  more  than  2  years  now  we 
have  heard  endless  criticism  indicating 
wide  dissatisfaction  with  the  structures, 
operation,  and  procedures  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

I  personally  have  been  one  of  those 
who  consider  the  existing  law  and  its 
implementation    blatantly    unfair    and 
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anachronistic  A  year  ago,  Congress  had 
before  it  a  unique  opportunity  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

It  chose  not  to.  and  in  so  doing,  re- 
jected the  findings  and  recommendations 
by  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Selective  Service,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Marshall  Commission, 
by  two  Senate  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, and  by  an  enlightened  Senate 
which  passed  a  constructive  draft  bill. 

Instead  of  reforms,  modernization,  and 
nece.<;sary  improvement,  the  1967  House- 
drafted  law  enacted  by  Congress  was 
filled  with  pimitive  and  restrictive  meas- 
urps  as  well  as  increased  arbitrariness. 
Where  many  of  us.  including  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  directly  affected 
by  the  draft,  had  expected  a  new  law 
reflecting  equity,  certainty,  and  flexibil- 
ity, we  confronted  a  harsh,  piecemeal. 
reere.'ssive  one. 

As  a  response  to  the  numerous  defects 
of  the  1967  amendments.  I  introduced 
this  February  a  bill.  S.  3052.  di^ected 
toward  comprehensively  restructuring 
the  Selecuve  Sen.'ice  System.  This  18- 
pomt  bill  was  aimed  at  replacing  uncer- 
tamty.  unfairness,  and  discrimination 
under  a  patchwork  law.  with  certitude, 
equity,  predictability,  and  uniformity. 

I  called  for  a  fair  and  random  system 
of  selectmg  persons  for  induction  into 
military  service,  for  the  equal  applica- 
tion of  deferment  policies,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  using  the  draft  as  a  punitive 
.measure  the  repeal  of  the  1967  amend- 
ment denying  judicial  review  of  draft 
classifications,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission. 

I  have  been  extremely  gratified  by 
the  favorable  response  received  on  this 
proposed  bill  from  the  business,  aca- 
demic, and  religious  communities. 

It  is  their  feeling — and  I  conciu- — that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
go  a  long  vay  toward  rectifying  the 
mequities  and  injustices  in  the  draft 
system. 

For  the  past  2  months  I  have  been  ex- 
pionng  the  possibijity  of  conducting 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  have  approached 
several  colleagues  advocating  that  we 
reopen  this  issue  These  efforts  have  not 
produced  the  results  which  I  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  peopled  would 
like  to  see — much  needed  and  lon^  over- 
due draft  reform. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  raise  once 
again  today  one  issue  among  the  many 
gross  injustices  found  throughout  the 
draft  system — the  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  registrant  to  be  represented  by  legal 
counsel  before  local  selective  service 
boards. 

The  absence  of  counsel  from  draft 
board  proceedings  epitomizes  legal  in- 
equities pervading  draft  administration. 
There  is  perhaps  no  legal  principle  so 
venerated  under  our  laws  than  a  person's 
right  to  legal  counsel.  The  sound  of  the 
Gideon  decision  incorporating  the  right 
\o  legal  counsel  as  t;uaranteed  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  citizens  of  all  States  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  our  system  of  ad- 
ministering selective  service  laws.  The 
extension  of  legal  counsel  to  the  poor, 


illiterate,  and  ignorant  under  OEO's 
neighborhood  legal  ser\ices  represents  a 
significant  extension  of  our  legal  system 
to  those  who  have  been  denied  access  to 
it. 

Our  entire  history,  tradition,  and  re- 
gard for  civil  liberties  has  harbored  the 
concept  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be 
heard — and  heard  by  counsel. 

Is  not  a  certain  hypocrisy  involved  in 
a  system  that  will  take  delicate  concern 
that  counsel  is  extended  to  all  segments 
and  groups,  and  yet  leaves  unprotected 
the  nearly  2  million  young  men  each 
year  registering  before  local  draft 
boards?  Are  there  not  certain  injustices 
prevalent  in  a  system  that  will  draft 
45,000  men  this  month — many  of  whom 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  their  life  for 
their  country — but  will  not  permit  them 
to  adequately  present  their  case  before 
a  local  draft  board? 

Nowhere  are  the  defects  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  draft  laws  more  glar- 
ing than  in  the  present  interpretation 
of  these  laws. 

The  1967  amendments  built  into  the 
dmft  law  two  highly  controversial  and 
repressive  measures. 

First,  they  eliminated  judicial  review 
of  draft  classification  and  processing  ac- 
tion, except  where  the  registrant  is  a  de- 
fendant in  criminal  action. 

This  law  has  the  practical  effect  of 
insulating  the  decisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  from  the  jurisdictional 
scope  of  Federal  court  review. 

It  means  that  review  of  administra- 
tive decisions  can  come  only  as  a  result 
of  a  criminal  proceeding. 

In  other  words,  the  administrative 
process  permits  possible  redress  of  griev- 
ances only  where  the  registrant  has 
been  charged  with  a  criminal  violation 
of  the  draft  law.  In  blocking  the  civil 
appellate  channels,  the  amendment  has 
the  result  of  requiring  the  registrant  to 
break  the  draft  law  in  order  to  vindicate 
what  he  believes  to  be  his  rights. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  absurd 
system  of  administrative  procedure. 
Surely  some  inspirational  truth  must 
have  guided  Daniel  Moynihan  to  write: 

If  the  selective  service  system  did  not  exist. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  invent  it. 

Second,  the  1967  amendments  further 
closed  the  channels  of  redress  of  griev- 
ance by  eliminating  the  then  existing 
requirement  for  a  hearing  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  whenever  an  appeal  is 
filed  against  a  local  board's  denial  of 
conscientious  objection  status. 

This  provision  terminated  the  proce- 
dure, in  effect  since  1940,  whereby  con- 
scientious objection  appeals  are  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  FBI 
screening  and  investigation,  or  hearing 
by  a  volunteer  lawyer  hearing  officer,  and 
a  written  recommendation  by  the  De- 
partment to  the  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board. 

The  intended  purpose  of  eliminating 
this  procedural  step  was  a  reduction  in 
prosecuting  conscientious  objection  ap- 
peals. 

The  result  has  had  severe  consequences 
to  our  entile  system  of  justice  and  equity 
under  law. 

In  effect,  each  appeal  board  has  been 
given  authority  and  discretion  to  set  its 


own  rules,  without  the  guidance  or  con- 
sistency or  expertise  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment procedures. 

Furthermore,  the  greatest  inequity 
presently  manifested  in  the  selective 
service  operation  stems  from  General 
Hcrshey's  October  26.  1967,  directive  to 
appeal  agents  of  local  boards. 

Under  this  directive,  the  local  or  volun- 
teer appeal  agent  assigned  to  each  board 
is  required  to  report  to  the  local  board 
any  information  which  might  lead  to  a 
prosecution  of  any  registrant  under  the 
selective  service  law\ 

Clearly,  no  more  blatant  hy{X)crisy  and 
conflict  of  interests  can  be  foimd  any- 
where in  our  legal  system.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  registrant  is  informed  on  his 
draft  registration  certificate  that  the 
Government  appeal  agent  is  available  at 
each  board  Who  is  ready  and  willing  to 
offer  any  legal  counsel  on  selective  service 
matters." 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  ap- 
peal agent,  who  is  "legally  trained" 
wherever  possible,  is  required  to  divulge 
infonnation  given  to  him  in  confidence 
by  the  registrant. 

These  contrarv' — if  not  totally  incom- 
patible— regulations  require  a  Govern- 
ment appeal  agent  to  protect  laoth  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
rights  of  an  individual — a  de  facto  case 
of  conflict  of  interests. 

If  by  "legal  counsel."  General  Hershey 
means  a  lawyer-client  relation.ship.  then 
the  divulgence  of  infonnation  given 
under  the  pretense  of  legal  assistance 
is  clearly  unethical. 

The  .American  Bar  .Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  has  handed 
down  an  informal  opinion  on  this  verv' 
matter: 

If  Liw  and  regulations  are  construed  to 
create  aJi  attorney-client  relationship  be- 
tween agent  and  reglstraJit.  or  If  in  fact 
such  a  relationship  is  created  in  a  given 
case,  it  would  be  unethical  for  a  lawyer  not 
to  preserve  the  confidences  of  the  client,  and 
it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  act  as  an 
informer  to  the  board  of  informatioo  dis- 
closed by  the  registrant  to  his  lawyer  in 
confidence   as   an  attorney. 

If  Mr.  Hershey  has  some  other  mean- 
ing by  "legal  counsel" — one  not  com- 
patible with  our  common  legal  vernacu- 
lar— then  I  think  each  registrant  should 
be  informed  as  to  what  this  phrase 
means. 

This  entire  semantic  difference  inclu- 
sive of  legal  and  administrative  laws, 
regulations,  and  directives  substantiates 
the  registrant's  need  for  legal  counsel. 

I  hope  the  adoption  of  this  amendmen: 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  reopening  the 
whole  draft  issue.  Not  only  do  we  find 
that  the  .system  is  fragmented,  disjointed, 
and  uncoordinated,  but  in  its  operations 
common  standards  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness are  further  diluted  by  highly  ques- 
tionable administrative  practices  and 
procedures. 

I  would  expect  the  inclusion  of  the 
right  to  counsel  before  local  draft  boards 
to  be  the  first  of  many  changes  necessary 
to  infuse  tmiformity.  equity,  and  reasoi. 
into  the  operations  of  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clert  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  i>ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  ha've 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  1 .  If  he  were 
present  and  votinc,  he  would  vote  'nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
HoLLiNGSl.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr,  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  1  Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  McGov- 
ernI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr. 
MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MoN'TOYA  i .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
goa  I  Mr.  Morse  I .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  i ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  i  Mr.  SmathersI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
iMr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Hori-iNGsl  is  i^aired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  I  Mr.  BartlettI, 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  v,-ould  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mon- 
daleJ.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  ar.nounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Yc>;k  IMr.  Javits]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel]    is  necessarily   absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  IMr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 63 

Aiken 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Allott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dirksen 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Eastland 

Bible 

Clark 

Ellender 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Ervln 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Fannin 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Russell 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Hansen 

Miller 

Smith 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Hill 

Morton 

Spong 

Holland 

Mundt 

Stennl$ 

HruBka 

Murphy 

Symington 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Talmadge 

Jackson 

Paslore 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Tower 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Tvdlngs 

Lausche 

Percy 

Williams.  N.J. 

LoHR,  La. 

Prouty 

Williams.  Del. 

McClellan 

Proxmlre 

NAYS- 18 

Young,  N.  Duk 

Baker 

Fong 

Mapnuson 

Bayh  • 

Hart 

Moss 

Brooke   . 

Hartke 

Nelson 
Rlblcofr 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

YarborouKh 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  for. 


NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Baitlett 

Holllng^ 

McGovern 

Church 

Javits 

Mondale 

Fulbright 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Montoya 

Gruening 

Kuchel 

Morse 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Haydcn 

McGee 

Smath'ers 

So  Mr.  Russell's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Long)  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  21,  1968,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
garita Lorigados: 

S.  2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fran- 
cisco GulUermo  Gomez-Inguanzo; 

S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-Avlla; 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teo- 
baldo  Cuervo-Castillo; 

S.  2404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez:  and 

S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry- 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


ADMINISTRATION  EFFORTS  TO  DE- 
FEAT CONPERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.   15414 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  I  discussed  the  manner 
in  which  the  Johnson  administration  is 
deliberately  trying  to  defeat  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15414. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  a  specific  case 
of  the  most  arrogant  backstage  lobbying 
by  a  Government  agency  that  I  have 
noted  in  the  past  20  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  set  up  a  special  task 
force  of  five  employees  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr. 


James  F.  Kelly,  Comptroller,  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Leonard,  Jr.,  his  executive  assist- 
ant. 

For  the  past  week  this  task  force  has 
been  assigned  the  sole  duty  of  calling 
Members  of  Congress,  the  pre.sidents  of 
universities,  superintendents  of  schools, 
managers  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  and  those  interested  in  other  sim- 
ilar types  of  pro.iects,  telling  them  that 
their  projects  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  jiroposed  reduction.  Around  700 
telephone  calls  scattered  throughout  the 
50  States  have  been  made  by  this  special 
task  force. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
other  individuals  back  in  the  States  are 
being  told  that  the  reason  for  the  call  is 
that  they  had  just  received  orders  from 
the  President  instructing  all  agencies  not 
to  authorize  the  spending  of  any  money 
on  their  project  for  fiscal  1969  imtil  Con- 
gress was  able  to  work  out  what  it  is 
going  to  do  about  the  combined  tax  in- 
crease and  spending  reduction. 

They  are  being  told  that  if  the  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  were  retained  it  v^ould  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
renege  on  its  commitment  for  the  specific 
project  in  which  they  are  interested. 

They  are  also  being  told  that  pending 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  over 
the  amount  of  .spending  cuts  HEW  would 
not  be  authorizing  the  release  of  any 
bids  on  any  projects  for  fiscal  1969.  To 
Members  of  Congress  they  volunteered 
the  additional  thought  that  their  con- 
stituents were  going  to  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  this  iJioject  were  canceled. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
five  men  operating  this  task  force  for 
this  indefensible  act  of  backstage  lobby- 
ing; they  are  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  Mr.  Cohen  is 
acting  imder  orders  from  the  Wliite 
House, 

This  is  an  indefensible  situation  where 
the  administration  is  trying  to  defeat  a 
bill  to  which  for  15  months  it  has  been 
giving  lip-service  support. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  or  the 
administration  that  the  American  dol- 
lar has  recently  suivived  two  major 
crises,  and  if  the  Johnson  administration 
persists  in  its  present  method  of  back- 
stage lobbying  to  defeat  this  bill  it  may 
very  well  precipitate  a  third  crisis  of  the 
American  dollar.  President  Johnson  and 
his  administration  should  be  ready  to 
assume  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
chaotic  situation  which  they  are  inviting. 

Once  again  I  point  out  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  $6  billion  mandatory  spend- 
ing reduction  along  with  the  tax  increase 
will  still  leave  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion S3 '4  million  more  to  spend  on  the 
domestic  programs  than  was  spent  on 
the  same  programs  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
news  to  me  that  a  "task  force  "  is  cam- 
paigning, through  telephonic  communi- 
cation and  other  means,  to  spread  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  citizens 
the  possibility  that  projects  in  various 
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dlstncts  or  States  would  not  be  forth- 
coming if  the  tax  Increase  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  agreed  to  in  conference 
is  not  defeated. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  ad- 
ministration has  never  threatened,  nor 
used  coercion  of  any  nature  in  an  effort 
to  bring  aoout  acceptance  of  a  bill  which, 
if  enacted,  will  represent  something  less 
than  that  passed  by  the  Senate,  or  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  the  administra- 
tion is  clearly  not  trying  to  defeat  the 
bill  agreed  to  in  conference,  but  rather 
that  the  President  is  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress. In  it5  wisdom — and  particularly  in 
this  instance  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— will  face  up  to  its  responsibility, 
as  the  Senate  already  has.  and  that  a 
tax  bill  will  be  fortlicoming. 

The  President  faces  very  little  in  the 
way  of  choice.  He  needs  a  tax  bill.  He 
leeds  it  If  the  underpinning  which  main- 
tains the  dollar  is  not  to  be  weakened 
further  He  needs  it  because  at  the  pres- 
ent time  people  are  paying  7  and  8  per- 
cent on.  mortgage  money,  and.  if  some- 
thing Is  not  done,  will  very  soon  be  pay- 
ing 10  percent.  He  needs  it  because  we 
have  the  highest  rate  of  inflation  that 
we  have  had  in  a  number  of  years,  av- 
erasing.  as  of  this  month,  about  4  per- 
cent a  year.  He  needs  it  because  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  possible  $23  billion  deficit 
this  year,  and  if  nothing  is  done,  a  deficit 
of  S28  biUion  or  more  next  year.  We  just 
cannot  operate  on  that  basis. 

I  think  the  conferees  have  done  a  good 
job.  The  measure  calls  for  a  SIO  billion 
reduction  under  the  budget  estimates 
that  the  administration  presented  to 
Congress  last  January:  it  calls  for  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  expenditm-es;  and  it 
calls  for  a  10-percent  surcharge  on  in- 
come taxe;  paid  by  those  earning  55,000 
a  year  or  more. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  made 
his  positior  clear.  He  would  like  to  have 
a  measure  providing  a  $4  billion  reduc- 
tion m  expenditures.  What  he  will  do 
w-.th  a  .-equirement  for  a  56  billion  re- 
duction in  expenditures  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  can  say,  I  think  unequivocally,  that 
Che  President  feels  strongly  that  it  is  up 
to  Congress  to  face  up  to  that  respon- 
sibility. And  if  Congress  will  send  htm  a 
tax  bill,  even  the  one  which  was  agreed 
to  in  conference,  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  he  will  give  the  proposal  which  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  everj'  possible 
consideration. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  threats  have  been 
used.  I  am  sorry  to  note  the  allegation 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  because  I  must  admit  that  it 
is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment. I  wish  to  say  that  I,  too.  ques- 
tioned this  information  when  it  was 
first  called  to  my  attention.  I  checked 
with  various  individuals  who  had  re- 
ceived the  calls,  and  then,  not  being 
fully  satisfied,  I  checked  with  the  gen- 
tleman I  named  here  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  telephone  company,  and  it  was 
confirmed.  So  I  am  not  stating  an  alle- 
gation loosely.  I  checked  it  and  am  stat- 
ing it  as  a  fact.  One  of  them  said  there 


was  a  minimum  of  500  calls  and  maybe 
700.  and  the  other  said  around  700  calls 
and  that  they  are  operating  with  five  of 
them  making  these  calls.  If  there  is  any 
denial  of  it  I  will  ask  that  the  member 
of  this  team  that  confirmed  it  to  me  re- 
port to  a  congressional  committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear — my  inform- 
ant was  not  from  this  team,  but  it  was 
fully  confirmed.  They  did  not  deny  it, 
and  it  can  be  checked  by  anybody  who 
wants  to  check  it. 

I  think  it  is  indefel^slble  that  they 
would  be  singling;  out  particular  proj- 
ects in  the  State  of  Montana,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  any  of  the  other  48 
States — and  my  information  is  that 
these  calls  are  going  all  over  the 
country — and.  for  example,  telling  the 
presidents  of  the  imiversities.  "Your  re- 
search grants,  your  approval  for  a  con- 
struction grant  under  Hill-Burton,  or 
other  similar  projects  in  which  you  are 
interested  will  be  vitally  affected  if  this 
measure  goes  through." 

There  is  no  reason  for  it  in  my  book. 
and  I  think  it  should  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately. As  I  have  stated.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  five  men.  They  said  they  are  doing 
it  under  orders  of  the  Secretary,  and  I 
am  sure  they  are.  But.  on  the  other  hand. 
I  assume — and  I  have  said  I  assume — 
that  the  SecrctaiT  is  operating  under 
directions  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
President.  But  if  he  is  not.  then  let  the 
President  put  a  stop  to  this  backdoor 
lobbying  which  is  going  on  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  now.  because  I  tliink  it 
will  take  all  of  us  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  Congress,  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  working  together,  if  we  are 
to  solve  this  financial  problem  which  is 
confronting  our  country,  one  which,  in 
my  opinion  and  I  am  sure  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  leader,  must  be  solved 
if  we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  practice  is  in  fact  going  on.  I  would 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  request — and  if  I  could.  I  would  de- 
mand— that  the  practice  be  stopped, 
because  such  a  practice  is  certainly  no 
way  to  achieve  the  objective  which  the 
President  and  Congress  both  desire. 

I  am  certain,  in  my  own  mind,  that  this 
is  not  being  done  imder  the  orders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
agree  with  the  Senator,  however,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  we  caiuiot  delay 
action  upon  much  longer.  The  economic 
situation  now  confronting  this  country 
is  a  grave  one  indeed,  and  the  longer  we 
delay  action,  and  the  further  we  delay 
facing  up  to  our  responsibilities,  the  more 
it  is  going  to  cost  this  country,  in  the 
long  rim:  and  it  will  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  than  just  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

■Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  saying  is  cor- 
rect, because  in  the  last  week  or  so,  I  have 


twice  been  called  by  people  in  commu- 
nities back  home  who  have  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  this  propaganda  from 
the  White  House.  I  do  not  know,  the 
majority  leader  does  not  know,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  does  not  know 
whether  this  is  being  done  under  direct 
orders  from  President  Johnson,  but  we 
all  know  that  he  could  stop  it  before 
5  o'clock  this  afternoon  by  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  can  say 
with  a.ssurance  it  is  not  being  done  on 
orders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  accept 
that:  but  I  think,  in  line  with  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  said,  the 
President  can  stop  it.  These  five  men 
were  operating  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretaiy. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mi  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  such  a  thing  is  ver>'  unwise  and 
very  inappropriate,  can  the  Senator  ad- 
vise me  whetlier  or  not  it  is  not  also 
illegal  for  the  executive  branch  to  ex- 
pend unappropriated  funds  for  lobby- 
ing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  is.  I  shall  check  that  with  the  Comp- 
troller General.  In  addition  to  that,  who 
is  going  to  pay  for  these  700  telephone 
calls  to  the  various  .States?  As  a  Senator, 
I  resent  ver>'  much  such  a  procedure 
having  been  undertaken  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  the  administration  is  not 
trying  to  defeat  this  conference  report, 
then  it  has  a  poor  way  of  showing  its 
support. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  the  information  he  has 
brought  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  this 
information  will  get  to  the  President,  if 
he  does  not  already  know  it,  and  that 
he  will  take  some  action. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLYAVOOD 
HOUSES  IN  W.'iSHINGTON  PARKS 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  POOR  PEOPLE'S 

CAMP.UGN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
grave  mistake  has  been  made  in  per- 
mitting the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to 
build  a  shantytown  in  West  Potomac 
Park  near  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Furthermore,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  this  shantytown  will  be  as 
difficult  to  remove  as  the  Berlin  wall;  for. 
once  it  is  in  place.  It  will  not  easily  come 
down. 

This  fact  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
an  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1968.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  which  a  top  official 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  stated: 

We  may  be  here  for  2  or  3  years. 

This  official,  the  Reverend  James 
Bevel,  was  joined  in  his  remarks  by  the 
Reverend  Bernard  Lafayette,  Jr..  a  na- 
tional coordinator  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  who  added: 

The  permit  may  run  out.  but  we  will  rot 
be  run  out.  We  got  our  pennlssioa  to  stay 
here  from  the  American  Indians. 


Mr.  President,  will  this  administration 
have  more  courage  to  remove  the  .-Oianty- 
town  than  it  did  the  Berlin  wall?  The 
answer  is  a  plain  and  .simple  ■  No  "  These 
people  came  to  Washington  to  stay,  and 
they  will  stay  until  their  demands  are 
met — unless  firm  action  is  exercised. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  right 
to  petition  one's  govei-nment:  but  the 
purpose  of  this  group  is  not  to  i^etition 
the  Government.  The  leaders  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  have  already  been 
received  by  the  President's  Cabinet,  con- 
gressional committees  and  large  nmn- 
bers  of  the  Congress.  If  their  purpose  was 
to  petition  the  Government,  this  has  been 
accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  these 
j^eople  are  here  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
the  Government.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  methods  which  will  result  in 
the  disruption  of  the  city:  blocking  traf- 
fic, blocking  brid."es,  preventing  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  going  to 
their  offices. 

Their  leaders  have  said  that  such  tac- 
tics would  be  used  as  a  last  resort  if  other 
methods  do  not  persuade  Congress  to 
acquiesce  to  their  demands.  In  other 
words,  they  threaten,  "Do  what  we  .say 
or  we  will  turn  the  city  upside  down  and 
right  side  out."  If  this  is  not  intimida- 
tion, I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Some  involved  in  the  march  have  in- 
dicated that  even  these  methods  are  too 
"moderate,"  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
instigate  violence— including  looting  and 
burning. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  not  talking 
about  the  right  of  petition.  They  are 
talking  about  coming  to  Washington  to 
stay  until  their  "demands"  arc  met.  Tliis 
is  not  petition.  This  is  intimidation.  This 
is  coercion. 

In  allowing  this  group  a  carte  blanche 
approval  of  their  demands,  this  Govern- 
ment has  in  effect  created  circumstances 
which  serve  to  deny  other  groups  their 
legitimate  right  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, to  conduct  inarches,  and  to  use  the 
public  parks  for  rallies  and  other  pur- 
poses which  have  been  traditional  down 
through  the  years. 

This  situation  is  demonstrated  by  the 
recently  publicized  refusal  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Senice  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  approve  rally  and  march 
pemiits  for  the  use  of  public  grounds  in 
Washington  by  the  Baptist  Continental 
Congress  of  the  Crusade  of  the  Americas. 
This  group,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  in- 
cludes congregations  from  throughout 
this  countr>'  and  Canada,  asked  to  use 
the  Sylvan  Theater  near  the  Washington 
Monument  for  a  rally  m  October.  This 
request  for  a  permit  ha^  been  tempo- 
rarily denied  because  it  is  unknown  how 
long  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  will 
hold  forth,  although  the  permit  to  them 
expires  in  Jime,  nearly  4  months  before 
the  Baptists  wish  to  congregate. 

This  situation  is  placed  in  an  even 
clearer  perspective  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  Congress  fully  expects  to  ad- 
journ by  early  September,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  presidential  election. 

In  other  words,  when  the  Interior  De- 
partment, or  more  correctly,  this  pres- 
ent administration,  issued  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  a  permit  which  expires 


in  June,  this  arbitrary  date  misleads  the 
public. 

Judging  from  the  refusal  of  the  In- 
terior Department  to  issue  a  permit  to 
a  group  in  October,  it  appears  they  are 
prepared  to  extend  the  period  of  en- 
campment indefiiiitely.  even  months  be- 
yond the  second  .session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress which  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
and  shantytown  are  supposedly  here  to 
influence.  The  political  pressure  of  this 
group  may  well  be  aimed  at  the  presi- 
dential election  in  November  and  could 
even  disrupt  the  inauguration  of  our 
next  President  in  January  of  1969. 

Mr.  President,  grave  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  our  National  Government 
in  handling  this  entire  matter.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation's  Capital  are  terrified 
to  walk  on  their  own  streets;  homeown- 
ers even  in  the  suburbs  of  neighboring 
States  are  arming  themselves:  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crimewave  is  ac- 
celerating at  an  alarming  pace  in  the 
areas  of  murder,  rape,  robberies,  and 
arson:  and  Washington  has  become  not 
the  home  of  the  free  but  the  home  of 
the  frightened. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  alarmed 
as  evidenced  by  mail  to  Membeis  of  Con- 
gi-ess.  election  results  in  various  States, 
and  reaction  to  statements  being  made 
by  various  militants  throughout  the  land. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  approaching  chaos,  but  unless  law 
and  order  is  maintained  and  the  rights 
of  all  our  people  protected,  then  the  free- 
doms and  hopes  of  the  minorities  will  be 
demolished  along  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

The  imwise  issuance  of  this  permit  has 
also  ser\-ed  to  discourage  other  citizens 
wishing  not  only  to  counsel  with  their 
representatives,  but  to  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Cancellation  of  planned 
visits  by  school  and  other  groups  have 
been  massive,  and  the  fear  of  just  being 
in  the  city  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  merchants  burned 
<out  or  robbed  in  the  April  riots  have  not 
reopened.  Their  stores  remain  in  inib- 
ble  or  are  boarded  up  and  plastered  with 
"for  sale"  and  "for  rent"  signs. 

The  Government  should  be  taking  ac- 
tions and  following  policies  to  restore  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquility  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  not  >'ielding  to  un- 
reasonable demands  which  merely  serve 
to  increase  tensions.  It  is  my  belief  such 
a  policy  is  strongly  supp>orted  by  those 
who  suffered  most  in  the  April  disor- 
ders— the  minority  groups  trying  to  live 
normal  lives  in  Washington. 

This  situation  is  illustrated  by  a  letter 
received  in  my  office  May  6  from  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Head,  a  housewife  and  mother  from 
GreenviUe,  S.C,  who  stated: 

Tonight  I  learned  that  our  school  boy 
safety  patrol  will  not  pay  its  annual  visit  to 
the  Capitol  in  May.  I  have  a  twelve-year-old 
son  who  has  awakened  at  7  a.m.  all  year  to 
be  on  his  post  In  rain,  snow,  or  any  Incle- 
ment weather.  Stop  and  think  about  this 
for  a  moment — American  children  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  our  own  Capitol  for  fear  of 
their   lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  should 
stop  and  think  about  this  mother's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
"Abemathy:  We  Will  Raise  Hell  Here," 


published  in  the  Charlott«  Observer  on 
May  22,  1968,  emanating  from  the  UPI 
in  Washington  reads  as  follows: 

Abernathv;    WeXl    Raise    Hell    Here 

Washington.— Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abomathy 
told  the  2.500  Impatient  citizens  of  "ReBur- 
recUon  City,  USA"  Monday  that  the  time  was 
near  when  "we're  going  to  raise  hell  in  the 
daytime"    to   drive    home    their   demands. 

He  cautioned  the  young  city  toughs  who 
have  been  won  over  lo  nonviolence  and  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  Poor  People's 
march  agaltist  squabbling  lunong  themselves 
•  The  enemy  Is  not  here  It  U  up  on  Ci.pitol 
Hill,"  he  said. 

Referring  to  Washington  und  his  frequent 
statement  that  he  Intends  to  •turn  n  upside 
down  and  put  it  rlghtslde  up  ngaln.-  the 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Clirlstlan  I*ader- 
ship  Conference  .said: 

"We're  not  going  to  burn  it  (Washington! 
down,  we're  just  ^'olng  to  '  stralghtea  it 
out." 

Abernathy  assembled  hU  top  aides  for  day- 
long strategy  sessions  on  urgent  problems 
facing  the  march— chiefly  finding  the  money 
and  the  place  to  house  hundreds  of  addl- 
tion.al  protesters  headed  for  Washington  and 
expected  lo  arrive  before  the  week  is  over. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  what 
these  people  arc  here  for.  They  arc  not 
here  merely  to  petition  the  Government. 
They  are  here  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
the  Government.  And  the  leaders  t)l  this 
Government  might  as  well  recognize  it. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  might 
as  well  recognize  it,  and  the  Congress 
might  as  well  recognize  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  Tlie  Washington  Post, 
May  15,  1968,  "Marchers  Move  In,  Hint 
Long  Stay":  the  Baptist  Courier.  Baptist 
Press.  May  2.  1968.  "Baptists  Denied  Per- 
mit for  Washington  March":  and  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Stuart  Gizzard  of  the  Baptist 
Crusade  of  the  Americans  from  Mr. 
Monte  E.  Fitch.  National  Park  Service, 
dated  April  11.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
v.erc  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May   15.  1968) 
Marchers  Move  In.  Hint  A  Long  Stat 
(By  WlUard  Clopton,  Jr.) 
■  Resurrection  City  USA"  acquired  its  first 
settlers   and   a  zip   code  yesterday,   as  hints 
were  given  that  the  |X)or  peoples  shantytown 
by  the  Reflecting  Pool  could  become  a  semi- 
permanent encampment, 

"We  may  be  here  two  or  three  years."  the 
Rev  James  Bevel,  a  lop  official  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said  at 
an  afternoon  press  briefing. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Lafayette,  Jr..  national 
coordinator  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign, 
told  newsmen  that  the  protesters  are  pre- 
pared to  Ignore  the  .June  16  expiration  date 
for  the  permit  that  allows  them  to  camp  on 
West  Potomac  Park. 

"The  permit  may  run  out.  but  we  will  not 
be  run  out."  he  said  and  added:  "We  got  our 
permission  to  stay  here  from  the  American 
Indians. " 

About  600  camp-in  p.ortlclpants.  most  of 
them  from  Mississippi,  are  in  Washington 
now. 

At  the  camp  site,  the  banging  of  hammers 
competed  with  the  overhead  roar  of  jetliners, 
and  by  nightfall  more  than  100  plywood-and- 
plastic  shanties  had  been  erected. 

A  C;impaign  spokesman  said  that  at  least 
200  persons  would  be  living  in  the  structures 
by  last  night. 

One  postal  official  said  the  settlement  had 
been   tentatively   assigned   the   zip   code   of 
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200:3  But  anrther  said  the  matter  of  mall 
delivery  w!!*  stiil  being  worked  out. 

A  a-  -^den  barricade  went  up  at  the  camp 
entrance  yesterday  and  Campaign  marshals 
politely  shooed  awsv  reporters  and  other  out- 
siders. 

Several  exptanatlons  were  given. 

"We  are  not  animals  in  a  zoo.  but  people 
tryln?  to  establish  a  nonviolent  commu- 
nity.' said  the  Rev  A  E.  Sampson,  an  SCLC 
fleld  director  Mr  Bevel  said  it  was  to  keep 
the  work  crews  from  being  distracted,  while 
Mr.  Lafayette  said  It  was  to  prevent  In- 
juries to  visitors. 

One  nonpartlclpant  admitted  was  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  former  chairman  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  who 
made  a  smiling,  hand-shaking  visit  to  the 
scene  during  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bevel  later  described  Carmlchael  as  '» 
friend  and  brother  .  .  one  of  the  very  Im- 
Ijortant  and  outstanding  black  leaders  In  the 
country." 

Early  In  the  day.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R -111  )  dropped  by  to  don  a  carpenter's 
apron  and  pound  a  nail  Into  a  Bhelter. 

He  again  endorsed  the  Campaign  and  said 
that  as  long  as  It  ts  kept  nonviolent  and 
reasonable.  "We  must  be  receptive,  we  must 
hiten  aijd.we  must  learn. '" 

At  the  press  briefing.  Mr.  Lafayette  restated 
the  SCLC  aim  of  maintaining  order.  The 
campground,  he  said  "will  be  a  nonviolent 
city  — the  first  we  know  ol  In  the  United 
States  " 

Mr  Bevel  said  the  protesters  will  practice 
"pi  iitlcal  psvchiatry"  on  the  Nation's  leaders 
and  "educate"  them  jn  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  r.uw. 

In  another  action,  the  National  Capital 
Area  Child  Day  Care  Association  said  it  would 
continue  Its  day-care  program  for  the 
marchers'  preschool  children  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  16th  Street  and  Park  Road  nw  — 
until  the  families  can  move  Into  the  camp 
site. 

Vleanwtule  representatives  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  met  with  offl- 
ciais  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  discuss  pending  welfare 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
which  they  ooject. 

Dr.  George  A,  Wiley,  head  of  the  Orga- 
nization, said  later  he  would  call  for  protest 
demonstrations  throughout  the  country  when 
the  amendments  take  eifect  July  1. 

At  Resurrection  City,  the  first  arrivals  were 
busy  getting  acquainted  with  their  new  sur- 
roundings. 

One  Mississippi  woman  ran  her  hand  across 
the  plywood  walls  and  commented:  ■"This  is 
okey.  It's  better  than  what  we  have  at  home." 

The  youngsters  darted  here  and  there  and 
scampered  across  piles  of  lumber  One  woman 
started  to  cuff  her  unruly  son  but  was  re- 
strained by  another  mother,  who  said, 
"Uh-uh,  no  violence  now." 

U.S.  DKPAaXMENT  OF  TUS  iNTEaiOB, 

Nationai,  P.\jiK  Service. 

WasHington.  D.C.,  April  11.  196S. 
Mr.  R.  Stu.\rt  Grizzard, 

Cocfiairman,  Rally  Committee,  the  Crusade 
of  the  Amcncas,  Continental  Congress 
on  Evangelism,  Alexandria.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Grizzaiu):  We  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge your  request  of  March  29,  1968  request- 
ing its  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Evange- 
lism on  Sunday.  October  13.  1968  between 
ing  its  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Evangel- 
ism on  Sunday.  October  13,  1968  between 
4 :  30  and  5 :  30  p.m. 

Because  of  the  civil  strife  that  Is  taking 
place  in  Washington,  we  are  not  making  any 
commitments  or  Issuing  permits  for  large 
gatherings  in  our  public  parks. 

If,  at  a  later  date  this  problem  ends  and 
we  foresee  no  future  difficulties,  we  will  be 
glad  to  consider  the  {Msslbllity  of  your  group 
holding  this  eveiu  .is  requested. 


We  will  be  glad  to  keep  In  touch  with  you 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Monte-  E    Fttctt 

Stfpe  r  i  ntr'nd  I't  t 

Baptists  Dented  Permit  pob  Washington 
March 

Washincton.— A  permit  for  a  public  march 
and  rally  by  Baptists  here  during  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  Crusade  of  the  Amer- 
icas, October  10-13.  has  been  denied  because 
of  recent  and  possible  future  civil  disorders. 

William  J.  Cumble,  executive  director  of 
the  Washington  area  committee  for  the  Cru- 
sade of  the  Americas,  however,  assured  Bap- 
tists that  they  should  feel  free  and  safe  to 
eome  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  large 
numbers. 

He  pointed  out  that  only  a  limited  area  in 
the  inner  city  In  the  ghetto  area  was  burned 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  city  is  func- 
tioning normally. 

Likewise.  Cumble  continued,  the  failure  to 
obtain  a  permit  for  a  inarch  and  rally  for  the 
Baptists  in  no  way  affects  other  plans  for  the 
Continental  Congress.  It  only  means  that 
the  plans  for  the  march  and  rally  are  being 
held  in  abeyance,  he  said. 

Plans  had  earlier  been  made  by  the  North 
American  Committee  for  the  Crusade  of  the 
Americas  for  a  Baptist  march  from  the  U.S. 
Capitol  to  a  rally  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

Cumbie's  reassurance  came  after  he  re- 
ceived a  notice  about  the  proposed  march  and 
rally  from  Monte  E.  Fitch,  superintendent 
of  General  National  Capital  Parks,  National 
Park  Senlce.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  letter  from  Pitch  said;  "Because  of 
the  dvll  strife  that  ts  taking  place  in  Wash- 
ington, we  are  not  making  any  commitments 
or  Issuing  permits  for  large  gatlieMngs  in  our 
public  parks." 

The  notice  indicated  that  the  possibility 
of  a  march  and  a  rally  are  not  a  closed  mat- 
ter. "If,  at  a  later  date  this  problem  ends 
and  we  foresee  no  further  difflcultles,  we  will 
be  glad  to  consider  the  possibility  of  your 
group  holding  this  event  :\s  requested."  it 
said. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
whicli  it  requested  the  concmrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  171.  .'in  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea;  and 

S.  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan,  US.  .'Mr  Force   (retired). 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Bullock: 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne; 

H.R.  16025.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for,  and  the  period  of  limitation  on,  educa- 
tional assistance  available  under  part  III  of 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17354.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


H.R.  2263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E. 

Bullock:  and 

H.R  15462  .\n  .-ict  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
fT"rdon  Lanchorne:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JtKflrUrv 

H  R.  16025  .\a  act  So  amend  title  38  of  the 
Umttxl  States  Cide  with  respect  for  eUglbiUty 
for.  and  the  period  of  iiniiUition  on,  educa- 
tional assistance  available  under  part  III  of 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  tlic 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Piibllc  Welfare. 

H  R'  17354  -'\n  .act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  iur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  .Appropriations. 


COST  OF  AIRPORT  AND  AIRLINE 
MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.'^p 
to  support  tlie  Jolin.son  administration's 
plan  10  pass  the  cost  of  aii^port  and  air- 
line modernization  on  to  those  who  u.se 
the  airlines. 

It  seems  eminently  fair  to  me  that  the 
individuals  and  the  companies  using  air- 
lines and  airpoit  facilities  should  pay 
for  the  cost  of  modernizing  air  senice. 
After  all.  the  great  bulk  of  our  air  travel 
in  this  countiT  is  a  tax-deductible  co.^t 
of  doing  business  as  managerial  person- 
nel and  executives  wing  their  way  be- 
tween the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  for  their  companies. 

It  is  regressive  in  the  extreme  to  tax 
the  nine  out  of  10  Americans  who  u.se 
the  airlines  little  or  not  at  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  more  affluent  people  who 
use  the  airlines  heavily. 

SecretaiT  of  Ti-ansportation  Boyd  ha.s 
shown  a  great  deal  of  courage  in  pro- 
posing this  approach,  knowing  full  well 
that  it  would  provoke  protests  from  the 
airlines  lobby.  I  liope  that  Members  rit 
Congress  will  demonstrate  similar 
strentrth  in  approving  the  users'  fee  pro- 
posal quickly  and  decisively. 

Most  imjxirtant  of  all.  this  is  a  veiT 
timely  proi)os.al.  This  is  one  way,  and  a 
good  way,  to  ease  the  burden  on  the 
budget,  to  reduce  spending  from  general 
revenue,  and  to  reduce  the  inflationary 
impact  of  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


■■RESURRECTION    CIT\'.    U.S.A." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  10  the  Secretary  of  *J'ic 
Interior  issued  a  news  release  with  inf- 
erence t-o  the  much-discussed  and  high- 
ly unusual  permit  issued  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  for 
construction  of  the  .so-called  Resurrec- 
tion City.  U.S.A.  adjacent  to  the  Mall 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  application  for  this  permit  and 
the  letter  from  the  National  Park  Service 
granthig  it,  together  with  the  Depar>- 
ment  of  the  Interior's  news  release  of 
May  10,  1968,  be  printC'd  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  ihe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnte-d  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  '.be  Depiirtment  of  Uie  Interior,  Office 

of  the  Secretary,  -May  10,  1968] 

NATroN-\i,  P.^RK  Service  Permit  Granted  N.\- 

TioN'.\L  Christian  Le.^dership  Conference 

The  National  Park  Service  today  issued  .1 
permit  to  ihe  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
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Conference  allowing  the  Installation  of  tents, 
which  will  accommodate  a  maximum  of  3,000 
persons. 

The  area  covered  by  the  permit  Is  approxi- 
mately 15  acres  between  17th  Street,  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Independence  Avenue  and 
the  Reflecting  Pool. 

Permission  also  was  granted  the  SCLC  to 
hold  meetings  between  7  p.m.  and  midnight 
on  the  paved  platform  on  the  west  terminus 
of  the  Reflecting  Pool.  The  location  is  across 
the  street  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Tlie  permit  also  provides  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  an  exhibit  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  exhibit  will  be 
developed  by  the  staff  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  with  the  technical  asslstJ.nce  of 
the  Smithsonian  staff.  The  exhibit  is  in- 
tended to  portray  living  accommodations 
typical  to  those  occupied  by  the  campaign 
participants,  in  their  home  areas.  Tlie  exhibit 
area  will  not  be  used  for  living  quarters. 

This  permit  will  be  In  effect  from  8  a.m. 
Saturday,  May  11,  until  8  p.m.  Sunday,  June 
16. 

The  normal  traffic  flow  on  Independence 
Avenue  and  17th  Street  will  not  be  affected. 

The  permit  specifies  the  SCLC  will  make 
arrangements  for  and  will  provide  at  Its 
own  expense  toilet,  bathing  and  washing  fa- 
cilities and  disposal  of  wastes  by  making 
connections  with  existing  lines.  Similar  con- 
nections will  be  made  by  the  SCLC  for  elec- 
tric power  and  telephones  again  at  its  o'wn 
expense. 

The  permit  calls  for  SCLC  to  provide  se- 
curity or  a  contractual  commitment  satis- 
factory to  the  National  Park  Service  to  guar- 
antee cleanup  of  the  area  upon  the  permit's 
expiration. 

The  SCLC  also  committed  Itself  to  main- 
tain good  order  through  a  system  of  marshals 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  the 
authority  of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
exercise  of  their  responsibilities  would  not 
be  affected. 

It  Is  also  specified  that  the  permit  does  not 
authorize  any  activity  or  conduct  by  the 
permittee  or  p.irtlclpants  in  violation  of  ap- 
p:icable  laws  and  regulations. 

The  terms  of  the  permit  were  developed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Justice,  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  District 
Government.  Representatives  of  the  SCLC 
and  their  attorneys  from  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  pre- 
sented the  application. 

Copies  of  the  permit  and  application  are 
attached. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
National  Park  Service,  Na- 
tional Capital  Region, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10. 1968. 
Rev.  Bernard  LaFayette,  Jr., 
National  Coordinator, 
Washington  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Rev.  LaFayette:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  36  CFR  50.19,  permission  Is  granted 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence (■■Permittee"),  334  Auburn  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Atlanta.  Georgia: 

la)  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  and 
maintaining  tents  and  appvirtenant  tempo- 
rary structures  designed  bv  Permittee  as 
'Resurrection  City,  U.S.A.".  for  the  use  of  not 
more  than  3.000  persons,  to  use  that  portion 
of  park  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
■  which  is  an  area  west  of  17th  Street.  N.'W. 
and  north  of  westbound  Independence  Ave- 
nue to  be  agreed  iipon  by  the  staffs  of  Per- 
mittee and  the  National  Park  Service  and 
marked  by  stakes  placed  in  advance  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  said  area  being  re- 
lerred  to  herein  as  "Area  A'^; 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings, 
to  use  the  paved  platform  on  the  west  ter- 
minus of  the  Reflecting  Pool  and  the  steps 
leading   down    to   said   platform    dally    from 


7:00  pjn.  until  12:00  Midnight,  said  area 
being  referred  to  herein  as  "Area  B"; 

(c)  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  dis- 
play, consisting  of  not  to  exceed  six  (6) 
facilities  such  as  a  rural  type  dwelling  and 
appurtenances  and  used  trailers  or  buses, 
which  facilities  shall  be  maintained  solely 
for  display  luid  shall  not  be  occupied  as  liv- 
ing quarters,  to  use  an  area  adjacent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  staffs  of  Permittee,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
said  area  being  referred  to  herein  "Area  C." 

This  permit  is  granted  in  respwnse  to  Per- 
ntlttee'b  application  of  May  10.  1968.  for  cer- 
tain purposes  of  the  demonstration  desig- 
nated by  Permittee  as  the  "Poor  People's 
Campaign."  This  permit  covers  the  areas  des- 
ignated and  the  activities  described  herein 
and  is  Issued  subject  to  all  of  the  conditions 
enumerated  herein. 

1.  This  permit  shall  take  effect  as  of  8:00 
a.m..  on  Saturday,  May  11,  1968,  and  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  8:00  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
June  16,  1968. 

2.  Permittee  shall  provide  in  advance  a 
general  layout  and  con.structlon  plan  for 
Area  A  for  review  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  adequate  compliance  with  health 
and  safety  standards  and  shall  proceed  In 
accordance  with  caid  plan  as  approved  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Permittee  shall  in- 
.■■tall  the  structures  In  Area  A  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  plan  beginning  at  the  v.-esternmost 
edge  of  Area  A  and  moving  eastward  in  a  rea- 
sonably compact  pattern.  Permittee  shall 
maintain  the  premises  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable health  and  safety  standards  and 
shall  facilitate  periodic  inspection  of  struc- 
tures and  facilities  by  appropriate  health, 
safety  and  lire  authorities  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to   Insure   maintenance   of  such   standards. 

3.  Permittee  shall  provide  toilet,  bathing 
and  washing  facilities  and  shall  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  sewage  from  such  facilities 
by  making  connection  with  available  sewage 
lines.  Permittee  may  connect  Into  available 
water,  communication  and  electric  facili- 
ties. All  utility  connections  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  Permittee.  Permittee  shall  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
regarding  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  such  connections.  Permittee  shall  ar- 
range for  the  installation  of  necessary  utility 
meters  at  its  expense.  Payment  to  suppliers 
for  utility  services  shall  be  the  resporisibllity 
of  Permittee. 

4.  Permittee  shall  hold  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  harmless  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  or  Injury  to  any  per- 
son or  the  destruction  of  or  damage  to  any 
property,  not  arising  out  of  acta  of  the 
Indemnitees'  employees  or  agents. 

5.  Ingress  to  and  egress  from  Area  A  by 
vehicles  necessary  to  .serve  said  area  and  the 
parking  of  such  vehicles  shall  be  at  loca- 
tions designated  by  the  Nationai  Park 
Service. 

6.  Permittee  may  install  fences  within  and 
around  Areas  A  and  C.  The  design  of  ex. 
terlor  fencing  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Nationai  Park  Service. 

7.  No  firearms,  weapons,  explosives,  or  in- 
cendiary materials,  and  no  fossil-fueled  lan- 
terns or  open  fires  shall  be  permitted  In  the 
designated  areas. 

8.  Upon  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  desig- 
nated areas  under  this  permit.  Permittee 
shall  remove  all  facilities  installed  by  or  for 
it  and  shall  restore  the  areas  to  their  prior 
condition,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  of  the 
turf  excepted.  To  guarantee  compliance  with 
this  requirement.  Permittee  shall  deposit 
$5,000  in  cash  with  the  National  Park  Service 
or  shall  execute  an  undertaking  In  the 
amount  of  $5,000  with  two  .sufficient  sureties 
satisfactory  to  the  National  Park  Service  or 
to  furnish  a  contractual  commitment  there- 
for satisfactory  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

9.  Permittee  shall  provide  sufficient  medi- 


cal i>ersonnel  and  facilities  to  Insure  first  aid 
and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  medical 
care. 

10.  Permittee  shall  provide  marshals,  ap- 
propriately Identified,  in  sufiBclent  numbers 
to  maintain  good  order,  but  thlS  shall  not 
limit,  impair,  or  otherwise  Interfere  with 
the  aiithorlty  of  law  enforcement  a^jencles 
In  the  exercise  of  their  responsibilities. 

11.  Permittee  shall  catise  garbage  and  re- 
fu.sc  of  all  kinds  to  be  stored  in  covered,  lly- 
and  vermin-jirojf  rereptnbles  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Permittee,  and  Permittee  shall  be 
respon.slble  lor  dally  removal  thereof,  at  its 
expense. 

12  In  the  event  Permittee  desires  to  \is<^ 
other  park  areas  during  the  term  of  this  per- 
mit or  to  request  an  «-xtension  t'iore<5f.  the 
Issu.mce  of  permits  will  be  considered  In  |,'<x>.l 
faith  upon  the  receipt  uf  specific  requests 
therefor.  However.  Permittee  may  make  u;.c 
of  areas  for  appropriate  lorms  ol  recreation 
In  sites  designated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  th.tt  purpose. 

13.  Any  loiid-.Niie.iking  equipment  used  will 
be  ."^o  .adjusted  as  to  be  audible  only  to  tho.se 
people  in  the  Immediate  area. 

14.  Permittee  shall  keep  the  designated 
areas  In  a  rea.sonably  iient  and  clean  condi- 
tion, taking  into  accotint  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  assigned  Permittee  may  plant 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  Area  A  fc>r  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  p.artlcipants.  No  cxLstIng  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  disturbed. 

15.  No  livestock  may  be  itabled  or  kept  in 
the  designated  areas. 

16.  This  ijermlt  does  not  authorize  any  ac- 
tivity or  conduct  l)y  Permittee  or  i>artlclpaiits 
In  violation  of  applicable  laws  or  regulalloivs. 
The  National  Park  Service  reserves  the  right 
to  revoke  this  permit  .at  any  time  In  the  in- 
terest ol  public  safety  and  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

17.  The  rules  and  regulations  set  out  In  36 
CFR  Part  50.  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  'A"  shall  be  applicable  to 
Permittee  and  participants  to  the  extent  not 
Incon.slstent  with  the  express  provisions  of 
this  permit. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  con- 
tained In  this  letter.  Indicated  by  the  signa- 
ture of  Permittee  In  the  spa/ie  provided  and 
the  return  of  the  carbon  copy  properly  ex- 
ecuted to  this  office,  this  letter  becomes  a 
permit  for  the  purposes  described. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nash  Castro. 
Rrgional  Director. 
Accepted   and   agreed   to  this   10th  day  of 
May.  1968: 

.Southern   Chri.stiam 

Leadership  Conference. 
Bernard   LaFayette.  Jr., 
National    Coordinator   of    Washington 
Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Walter  E.  Fauntrot, 
Director,   Washington  Bureau.  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

NAACP   Legal   Defense    Edvcational   Fund. 

Inc.,     Legal     Services    Committee,     Poor 

Peoples  Campaign 

Wcshington.  D.C..  May  10.  1968. 
Re  Application  for  permit. 
Mr.  Nash  Castro, 

Regional  Director.  National  Capital  Region. 
N'Ttional  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Castro;  Tlie  undersigned  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defen.se  and  Educational  Fund. 
Inc..  as  counsel  for  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  hereby  applies  fcr  a 
permit  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign  and  the  establishment  of 
and  maintenance  of  "Resurrection-  City. 
U.S  A."  pursuant  to  36  C.P.R.  50.19  of  Code 
of    Federal    Regulations,    as    follows: 

Name  of  applicant:  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference 

Time:  8  a.m.  on  Saturday  May  11.  1968. 
until  8  p.m.  on  Sunday.  June  16 
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Place  of  proposed  event:  An  area  west  ot 
17th  Street.  NW  and  north  of  westbound 
Independence  Avenue  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  staffs  of  the  applicant  and  the  National 
Park  SenlCe. 

Estimate  of  number  of  persons  expected 
to  attend;  2,000-3.000. 

Statement  of  equipment  and  facilities  to 
be  installed  by  applicant  for  use  in  connec- 
tion therewith:  Pre-fabrlcated  shelters: 
sanitary  facilities;  water:  electricity;  tele- 
phone; connection  to  existing  sewers  for 
wa^te  disposal;  etc. 

We  shall  be  available  to  furnish  such  addi- 
tional   Information    as    you    may   require    in 
the  processing  of  this  application. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank   D.   Reeves. 
Chairman,  Legal  Senires   Committee. 

Leroy  D.  Clark. 

.V.4.4CP   Legal  Defense  and  Educational 

Fund.   Inc  .  as  Chief  Counsel  for   the 

.    Boor  People's  Campaign  of  the  South- 

ern  Christian   Leadership  Conference. 

Mr  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  On  April 
IT  1968.  in  a  press  conference,  the  fol- 
io .vir.^'  statement  war  attributed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  possibihty  of  using  Na- 
tional Park  Service  property  for  the  con- 
structiori  of  dwellings  of  tliis  type: 

Question:  Well.  now.  when  your  people 
conferred  with  these  leaders,  and  the  time 
Is  very  short — I  understand  they  are  keep* 
ing  secret  Just  exactly  where  they  expect 
to  put  the  shacks.  So  maybe  they  have  not 
made  definite  proposals.  But  your  people 
are  conferring  with  them.  Are  you  prepared 
to  give  them  permission  to  put  the  shacks 
in  these  parks? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  have  no  proposal  that 
has  been  presented  to  me  for  the  erection 
of  shacks  anj-where 

Question;  Will  you  do  It?  Will  you  give 
your  permission  for  that  when  the  proposal 
comes?  Surely  you  are  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Udall.  Well.  I  would  think  that 
our  National  Parks  area — we  have  the  local 
park  system  here,  are  parks  for  the  use  of 
all  the  peopie.  and  that  we  should  follow 
the  policies  ".hat  we  always  have.  We  have 
marches  in  parks,  and  we  have  different 
;<;nds  of  activities  in  parks.  But  I  think  we 
.  are  not — it  would  not  be  proper  to  turn 
parklands  over  to  any  group  of  people  for 
permanent  or  temporary  use  for  any  kind 
of  human  shelter  of  any  kind.  And  I  Just — 
this  has  been  our  attitude  towards  the  prob- 
lem m  the  past.  We  have  all  kinds  of  re- 
quests for  park  use  And  it  is  the  reason 
that,  I  think  many  of  the  stories  that  I  have 
seen  are  imagination  of  people,  rather  than 
actual  plans  or  proposals — because  there  is 
no  proposal  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of  for 
such  use  of  the  parks  at  this  time. 

I,  of  course,  understand  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time  Secretai-y  Udall 
made  these  comments,  and  do  not  believe 
that  he  can  be  held  personally  accoimt- 
able  for  subsequent  developments.  In 
fact.  I  rather  expect  that  if  the  matter 
had  been  left  entii-ely  in  his  hands,  the 
request  for  this  particular  perniit  would 
have  been  handled  exactly  as  similar  re- 
quests have  been  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  room  left  for  sur- 
prise in  connection  with  the  Federal 
Governments  handling  of  this  matter; 
however.  I  must  confess  my  amazement 
to  learn  that  the  embarrassingly  modest 
guarantees  for  protection  and  restoration 
of  this  property  were  not  received  before 
construction  began. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  inquire  of  the 


National  Park  Service  yesterday  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  guarantee  requested 
by  section  8  of  the  permit  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  inquii-y  and  a  copy  of  the  reply  re- 
ceived be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

•      May  21,   1968. 
Mr    Nash  Castro. 

Regional   Director.  Satioual   Capital   Region. 
National  Park  Service.  Washington.  DC: 
Will  appreciate  your  Immediate  advice  as 
to  whether  or  not  guarantee  reqiUred  by  sec- 
tion a  of  permit  issued  by  you  as  RegioniU 
Director.     National     Capital     Parks,     to     the 
Southern    Christian    Leadership    Conference 
on  May  10.  1968  has  been  received  and  If  so 
in  what   form    In  view  of  present  intensive 
usage   will   also   thank  you   to  advise  me  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  this  bond  to  "remove  all 
facilities  installed  by  or  fof  it  and  shall  re- 
store the  areas  to  their  prior  condition. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.   Senator.   Chairman.   DC.   Subcom- 
mittee:   Senate    Appropriations    Com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Tlie  txjnd  required  by 
Section  8  of  the  permit  Issued  on  May  10 
to  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference has  not  been  received:  however,  we 
are  assured  by  SCLC's  attorneys  that  they 
are  working  on  it  and  that  we  should  re- 
ceive it  at  ;tny  time.  We  have  been  led  to 
believe  that,  in  lieu  of  a  bond.  SCLC  wUl 
deposit  a  certified  check  with  us. 

We  shaU  keep  you  posted  on  our  progress 
to  fulfill  this  requirement  of  the  permit. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincwely  yours. 

Russell  E.  Dickenson, 
Associate  Regional  Director. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  we  all 
know,  construction  began  on  this  site 
well  over  a  week  ago;  and  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  ai'ea  which  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  some  question  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  origi- 
nal guarantee  to  retui'n  the  property  to 
its  former  state. 

Ml-.  President,  I  shall  read  the  reply 
which  was  received  from  the  Associated 
Regional  Director  this  morning  to  my  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  or  not  the  money, 
in  the  amoiuit  of  S5,000,  which  was  to 
represent  the  bond,  has  been  received. 
The  reply  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  TTie  bond  required 
by  Section  8  of  the  permit  issued  on  May  10 
to  'the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference has  not  been  received;  however,  we 
ar?  assured  by  SCLC's  attorneys  that  they 
are  working  on  it  and  that  we  should  receive 
it  at  any  time.  We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that,  in  lieu  of  a  bond,  SCLC  will  deposit  a 
certified  check  with  us. 

We  shall  keep  you  posted  on  our  progress 
to  fulfill  this  requirement  of  the  permit. 

With  all  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rdsselll  E.  Dickenson, 
Associate  Regional  Director. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  specified  guarantee  not  being  in 
hand  before  construction  began,  and  I 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
to  fully  protect  the  GoveiTunent's  inter- 
ests in  this  matter. 


PROPOSED  LOWERING  OF  THE 
VOTTN'G  AGE 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  JudiciaiT.  which  is  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  BayhI.  as  chainnan.  I  appeared  in 
opposition  to  a  pending  Federal  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  the  age 
of  18  as  a  qualification  for  voters  in  all 
Federal  elections. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  that  ap- 
proach, not  only  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Federal  Government's  taking  over 
jurisdiction  in  this  field,  which,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  has 
been  a  field  i-eserved  to  the  States,  but 
also  for  additional  good  reasons  which  I 
attempted  to  state  in  my  appearance. 

Among  other  things,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  since  1954,  the  time 
of  adoption  of  the  Kentucky  amendment 
reducing  the  age  limit  m  that  State  to 
18,  there  have  been  five  separate  occa- 
sions on  which  such  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  have  been-  submitted 
in  our  States,  all  of  which  have  resulted 
in  defeats  by  the  electorate  of  those 
States.  The  five  occasions  are  as  follows; 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  voters 
rejected  such  an  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho,  such  an  amend- 
ment met  the  same  fate. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  such  an 
amendment  met  the  same  fate. 

In  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  it  was 
twice  submitted  to  the  good  people  of 
that  State  and  was  twice  i-ejected.  Inci- 
dentally, the  .second  time,  the  cood  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  lejected  it  a  good 
deal  more  strongly  than  they  did  on  the 
first  occasion. 

In  my  appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  two  instances  in 
which  proposed  new  constitutions  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  great 
States  and  have  been  rejected,  and  in 
both  instances  those  proposed  constitu- 
tions included  provisions  for  reduction  of 
the  voting  aee.  Those  two  States  were  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  constitution  as 
proposed  was  re.iected  by  a  vote  of  3-to-l 
as  I  recall.  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
proposed  constitution  was  re.iected  only 
a  few  days  ago,  as  Senators  will  recall, 
by  a  sizable  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  pretend  to  say 
to  that  subcommittee  that  the  inclusion 
of  proposals  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
had  any  fixed  connection  with  the  fact 
that  these  constitutions  had  been  re- 
jected by  tlieir  people;  but  I  staled  the 
belief  that  such  might  have  been  a  con- 
tributing cause. 

In  today's  Washington  Star  is  a 
collection  of  letters  from  citizens  of 
Maryland  stating  their  attitudes  with 
reference  to  rejection  by  the  i^eople  of 
Maryland  of  the  proposed  constitution 
about  a  week  ago.  Two  of  those  letters 
bear  upon  the  point  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing, and  I  shall  read  them  into  the 
Record.  The  first  letter  reads  as  follows; 
Sir:  Tlie  proposal  to  let  19-year-olds  vote 
may  be  the  prune  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the 
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new  constitution  The  youth  of  tills  country 
have  not  In  the  past  few  years  distinguished 
themselves  by  acts  of  respKjnslblllty  or  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  that  the  revolting  tax- 
payers of  Maryland  have  decided  that  those 
who  contribute  little  as  a  group  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  state  should  have  little  right  to 
determine  how  other  jjeople's  money  and 
institutions  should  be  controlled. 

The  "all  or  nothing"  propoeal  lias  reaped 
Its  reward. 

William  I.  Brooks. 

Wheaton,  Md, 

The  other  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Sir:  As  a  Marj^land  voter  and  one  of  those 
who  voted  against  the  new  constitution.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  why 
the  proposed  constitution  was  defeated. 
There  were  only  two  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  which  I  disapproved: 
Those  pertaining  to  the  changing  of  the 
status  of' the  office  of  controller  and  per- 
mitting 19-year-olds  to  vote. 

Luther  Skagcs  Jr. 

CHtTlCHTON,  Md, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  apparent  that 
those  who  are  seeking  to  change  the 
voting  age  to  18  throughout  our  Nation 
by  Federal  amendment  are  swimming  up 
stream  because  the  stream  of  popular 
expression  since  1954  has  been  so  fully 
and  clearly  against  the  reduction  of  the 
voting  age. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  917)  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ne.ss,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  amendments  to 
title  III,  I  should  like  to  give  a  brief 
histoi-j'  of  this  legislation  and  a  short 
statement  of  what  it  intends  to  accom- 
plish. 

Title  III  is  essentially  a  combination  of 
S.  675,  the  Federal  Wire  Interception 
Act.  which  I  introduced  on  January  25, 
1967.  and  S.  2050,  the  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance Control  Act  of  1967,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hru-ska  on  June  29,  1967. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
675,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  June  12, 
1967,  handed  down  the  decision  in 
Bcrc/er  v.  Ncic  York,  388  U.S.  41.  which 
declared  unconstitutional  the  New  York 
State  statute  authorizing  electronic 
cavesdroppins,  bugging,  by  law-en- 
forcement officers  in  investigating  cer- 
tain types  of  crimes.  The  Court  held  that 
the  New  York  statute,  on  its  face,  failed 
to  meet  certain  constitutional  standards. 
In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  the  Co'ort 
delineated  the  constitutional  criteria 
that  electronic  surveillance  legislation 
should  contain.  Title  III  was  drafted  to 
meet  these  standards  and  to  conform 
with  Katz  v.  United  ."Ttatcs.  389  U.S.  347 
ilD67>. 

Title  III  has  as  its  dual  purpose,  first, 
protecting  the  privacy  of  wire  and  oral 
communications;  and  second,  delineat- 
ing on  a  miiform  basis  the  circunistances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  inter- 
ception of  wire  and  oral  communications 
may  be  authorized.  To  assure  the  privacy 


of  oral  and  wire  communications,  title 
III  prohibits  all  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic sur\'eillance  by  persons  other 
than  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  or 
prevention  of  si^ecifled  types  of  .serious 
crimes,  and  only  after  authorization  of 
a  court  order  obtained  after  a  showing 
and  finding  of  probable  cau.se.  The  only 
exceptions  to  the  above  prohibition  arc, 
first,  the  power  of  the  President  to  ob- 
tain information  by  such  means  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion from  attack  or  hostile  acts  of  a 
foreign  ixiwer.  to  obtain  intelligence  in- 
formation essential  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity, and  to  protect  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  from  those 
wlio  advocate  its^overthrow  by  force  or 
other  unlawful  means;  second,  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may.  in  the  normal  course  of 
employment,  intercept  and  disclose  wire 
communications  in  the  discharge  of  the 
monitoring  responsibilities  di-schargcd 
by  the  Commission  in  the  enforcement 
of  chapter  5  of  title  47  of  the  United 
States  Code;  and  third,  employees  of  a 
communication  common  carrier  ma  •  in- 
tercept and  disclose  wire  communica- 
tions in  the  normal  course  of  their  em- 
ployment while  engaged  in  any  activity 
necessary  to  the  rendition  of  service,  or 
protection  of  the  rights  or  property  of 
the  carrier  of  such  communication. 

Mr.  President,  in  drafting  this  legi.sla- 
tion,  we  have  been  most  careful  to  in- 
clude every  possible  constitutional  safe- 
guard for  the  rights  of  individual  privacy 
while,  at  the  same  time,  drafting  a  bill 
under  which  law-enforcement  officers 
could  use  electronic  surveillance  tech- 
niques to  effectively  combat  organized 
crime. 

Legislation  containing  the  safeguards 
and  meeting  the  constitutional  standards 
set  out  in  title  HI,  which  grants  to  law 
enforcement  officers  authority  to  use 
electronic  surveillance  techniques  in  the 
investigation  of  major  crimes  and  upon 
obtaining  a  court  order  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  following  groups  and  or- 
ganizations ; 

The  President's  Comimission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. 

National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion. 

Association  of  Federal  Investigators, 
The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency, 

Mr.  President,  it  has  also  Ijeen  en- 
dorsed by  many  others.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  list  all  of  them,  but  by  way  of 
emphasis  I  may  say  that  this  character 
of  legislation  has  been  recommended^y 
everj'  Attorney  General  since  1931,  ex- 
cepting the  present  Attorney  General, 

Mr.  President,  I  .simply  want  to  add 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
its  Department  of  Justice,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  this  character  of  evidence  and 
this  method  of  attaining  evidence  of 
crime  is  necessary,  that  it  is  essential, 
and  that  it  is  indispensable  with  respect 
to    maintaining   our   national   security. 


This  bill  grants  the  President  the  right  to 
wiretap  and  to  u.se  electronic  surveil- 
lances without  obtaining  an  order  of 
court. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  such  techniques 
and  prftcedurcs  are  necessarj-  to  protect 
our  Government  from  any  danger  that 
threatens  from  without,  from  another 
country,  surely  it  is  al.so  justified  in  the 
protection  of  our  country  in  the  jiropcr 
use  against  the  crime  wave  that  is  sweep- 
ing tills  Nation  today,  which  is,  with  all 
of  its  force  and  potentials,  a  great  danger 
to  our  internal  security. 

The  greatest  danger  to  America  today 
is  not  from  without;  the  greatest  danger 
to  America  at  this  hour  is  the  law  le.s.snes.s 
the  violence,  and  the  organized  syndi- 
cated crime  that  lirevails  within. 

This  title  of  the  bill  .seeks  to  give  to 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  a  weaixm 
that  is  essential,  that  is  nece.s.sary,  and 
the  u.se  of  which  against  organized  crime 
is  becoming  more  imperative  as  each  day 
l)a.sscs.  If  we  have  this  weapon  we  can 
wage  a  .successful  war  against  crime — • 
paiticularly  organized  crime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Scn.'^tor  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  as  now 
wiitten     give     absolute,     unconditional 
power  to  stop  .searches  or  tapping,  or  to 
authorize  tapping? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  We  have  to  go 
flr.<^t  to  the  Attorney  General  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officers  of  a  State, 
and  the  State  government  must  author- 
ize the  request  for  a  jietition  to  a  court 
fgr  an  order,  and  that  order  miLst  be 
supiwrted  by  evidence  showing  probable 
cause,  and  the  court  has  the  juiisdic- 
tion  in  the  matter  to  direct  .specifically 
where,  how.  and  the  time  that  it  shall 
be  licrformed.  and  requires  a  reix)rt  to 
be  made  to  the  court.  It  is  very  similar 
to  our  traditional  .search  and  seizuie 
-  warrants.  I  may  say  that  every  safe- 
guard, in  keeping  with  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  in  the  most  recent  cases, 
would  be  required.  Every  constitutional 
safeguard  has  been  placed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tliere  is,  then,  a  pro- 
hibition against  tapping  unless  the  ap- 
plication is  filed  with  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement official.  He  approves  it  and 
then  the  application  is  filed  with  the 
court,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer,  like  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  must  author- 
ize the  apphcation.  and  then  the  district 
attorney  or  whoever  proixjses  the  appli- 
cation must  'JO  to  court  and  make  a 
showing  of  probable  cause  before  the 
court  can  issue  the  order.  A  prosecuting 
attorney  or  a  U.S.  district  attorney  can- 
not, on  his  own  motion,  do  it.  He  has  to 
get  the  authority  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  first  to  submit 
the  application  to  the  comt. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  courts  will  have 
jurisdiction  under  that  grant? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  U.S.  District  Courts 
and  Circuit  Courts  will  have  the  jurisdic- 
tion, as  they  have  in  the  case  of  search 
warrants. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  State 
courts? 
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Mr.  McCL£XL.\N  The  States  will  have 
to  pa5s  a  statute  which  conforms  with 
the  law  They  cannot  pass  one  contrary 
to  It 

Mr  LA  use  HE  Is  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten by  the  committee  predicated  upon 
the  same  prmciple  as  that  contained  in 
support  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  holds 
that  the  home  of  an  individual  shall  be 
inviolate  agamst  search  except  when 
there  is  issued  such  authority  by  a  com- 
petent court  to  make  a  search  built  upon 
evidence  supporting  the  issuance  of  that 
authority.-' 

Mr  McCLELL-AN  Completely  so,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend.  Completely  so.  and 
It  is  even  more  restrictive.  We  have  gone 
to  every  length  which  is  proper,  we  think, 
to  protect  people's  privacy.  Today  indi- 
vidual privacy  is  being  promiscuously  in- 
vaded all  over  the  country.  The  law  is 
weak.  The  people  who  are  against  this 
title  will  talk  about  invasion  of  privacy 
but,  pnvacy  is  bemtj  invaded  today  all  the 
time.  Now  they  are  going  a  bit  further. 
Today  arroopers  get  hired  to  install  tapes 
and  elecrronic  surveillance  devices,  and 
they  are  gettii^.g  by  with  it  because  we 
cannot  convict  now  under  the  present 
law :  because  we  have  to  prove  not  only 
interception  but  use  That  absolutely 
prohibits  anyone 

Mr    LAUSCHE   Subject  to  penalty. 

Mr  MCCLELL.A.N  Yes,  subject  to  pen- 
alty: 5  years  or  $10,000  fine.  This  tightens 
the  law  on  the  invasion  of  privacy.  That 
IS  the  very  first  thing  it  does.  That  is  one 
of  its  objectives,  to  correct  present  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  deny  but  per- 
mit, under  the  strictest  regulation,  court 
ordered  supervision,  and  utilization  of 
this  technique  for  the  investigation  of 
crmie 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
\ei~y  much. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    734 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  734  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Subparagraph  8idi  of  section  2518.  title 
III   IS  .imended  as  follows: 

Strike  lines  13.  14.  and  15  on  page  73. 

The  language  Is  as  follows: 

"On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause  to 
a  Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  the  serv- 
ing of  the  inventory  required  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  postponed." 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
kt  me  say.  first,  that  I  join  the  distin- 
f;uished  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his 
desire  to  see  that  the  criminal  laws  of 
thia  Nation  are  enforced.  In  all  the  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate.  I  have  ac- 
tively supported,  either  in  committee  or 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate,  each  and  every 
bill  which  would  aid  attorneys  general  in 
that  which  they  requested  to  help  law 
enforcement — with  one  exception,  and 
that  was  the  wiretapping  bill  of  some 
years  ago. 

I  too,  have  ser\ed  as  a  prosecutor  in 
n.y  home  State,  and  I  am  as  devoted  to 
the  proposition  that  our  criminal  laws 
shall  be  enforced  as  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  But,  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  the  law  can  be  adequately  enforced 
without  invading  the  privacy  of  our  citi- 


zens and  denying  them  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  That  is  the  only  difference 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I 
have,  so  that  our  efforts  will  be  joined  to 
bring  the  bill  into  conformity  with  that 
view  and  certainly  not  with  any  inten- 
tion of  not  fully  enforcing  the  law  but 
enforcing  it  so  that  our  citizens  will  have 
their  rights  protected. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  to  enforce 
the  criminal  law  on  one  hand  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  our  citizens  lose  their 
right  to  privacy.  That  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  police  state. 

It  is  to  those  points  that  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  this  particular  title  will 
direct  their  efforts  during  the  next  few 
hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
moment  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield,  tmder 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  has  been  wrestling  with 
the  nitty  problem  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, a  very  distinguished  group  of 
New  York  legal  experts,  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Sheldon  Elsen,  has  been 
wrestling  with  the  same  problem  with 
more  apparent  success. 

Mr.  Elsen  is  chairman  of  a  Joint  Sub- 
committee on  Wiretapping  and  Eaves- 
dropping Legislation  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  come  from 
the  Committee  on  Federal  legislation  and 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  final 
report  of  the  subcommittee  is  at  the 
printers  now  and  will  probably  not  be 
available  to  us  for  purposes  of  the  present 
debate.  This  is  most  unfortunate  because 
a  tremendous  amount  of  effective  work 
has  been  done  by  the  subcommittee. 

However,  a  copy  of  the  next-to-last 
draft  has  been  made  available  to  me  for 
use  in  consideration  of  title  III  of  S.  917. 
One  substantive  change  has  been  made 
in  the  final  draft  and  I  shall  emphasize 
this  at  the  proper  place  in  the  text.  Ad- 
ditionally, minor  perfecting  changes  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  printed  version. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  bar's  subcommittee 
shall  not  be  held  accountable  and  with 
thanks  to  them  for  making  this  material 
available,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  report  in 
some  detail  as  it  is  the  best  analysis  that 
I  have  seen  to  show  that  the  Senate  is  far 
from  ready  to  pass  final  .ludgment  on  the 
myriad  of  complicated  issues  involved 
in  legislation  dealing  with  electronic 
eavesdropping. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  the  report 
and  intersperse  appropriate  comments  as 
I  proceed : 


The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  Citt  or 
New  York.  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation. Committee   on   Civil   Rights 

proposed    legislation    on    wiretapping    and 
eavesdropping   after  berger   v.   new    york 
and  katz  v.  united  states 
introduction 

The  vexing  subject  of  wiretapping  and 
«ivesdropping  has  been  under  review  by  Con- 
gress for  years  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  and  conflicting  reports  and  studies 
by  many  grovips.  Including  Committees  of 
this  Association.  The  serious  consideration 
currently  being  given  by  the  Congress  to  var- 
ious legislative  proposals,  together  with  the 
new  constitutional  guidelines  laid  down  in 
the  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  Berger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41 
( 1967}  anr*  Katz  v.  United  States, U.S. 
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1 1967 1 .  require  a  fresh  appraisal  both 

of   the  problem  and  of  possible  solutions. 

The  difficulty  of  the  issues  presented  by 
wiretapping  and  eavessjj-oppmg  is  Illustrated 
by  the  sharp  divisions  w  opinion  which  have 
frequently  separated  even  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  thoughtful  attention.  For 
example.  In  1962.  when  an  Administration 
bill  that  provided  for  limited  wiretapping  was 
before  Congress,  two  committees  of  this  .■As- 
sociation Issued  reports,  one  approving  and 
the  other  disapproving  the  bill,  because  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
wiretapping  by  law  enforcement  officials 
should  be  permitted  {See  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  con- 
cerned with  Federal  Legislation,  Vol.  I,  Bul- 
letin No.  3.  July  1962.  pp.  93  and  126.)  There 
was  also  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  recent 
landmark  report  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  I  the  "President's  Com- 
mission"! .  which  said: 

"A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission believe  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  granting  carefully  circumscribed  au- 
thority for  electronic  surveillance  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  Uj  the  extent  it  mny  be 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Berger  v  New  York.  and.  further, 
that  the  availability  of  such  specific  au- 
thority would  significantly  reduce  the  in- 
centive for,  and  the  incidence  of.  Improper 
electronic  surveillance. 

"The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  desirability 
of  such  authority  and  believe  that  without 
the  kind  of  searching  inquiry  that  would  re- 
sult from  further  congressional  consideration 
of  electronic  surveillance,  partictilarly  of  the 
problems  of  bugging,  there  is  insufficient 
basis  to  strike  this  balance  against  the  in- 
terest of  privacy  " 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  legislative  options 
which  have  been  proposed  in  recent  months, 
and  the  new  constitutional  climate  in  which 
these  choices  must  now  be  considered,  the 
Committees  on  Federal  Legislation  and  Civil 
Rights  have  deemed  It  appropriate  to  mount 
a  joint  effort  to  consider  these  problems, 
in  which  they  have  a  common  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly a  joint  subcommittee  was  created 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  detailed  study. 
The  subcommittee,  whose  members,  like  those 
of  the  full  Committees,  came  from  widely 
differing  professional  backgrounds  and  many 
of  them  initially  held  widely  divergent  views, 
ultimately  reached  agreement  on  many  issues. 
Similarly,  the  two  full  Committees,  after 
extensive  and  vigorous  discussion,  have 
themselves    achieved    substantial    consensus. 

Three  basic  areas  of  agreement  have 
emerged 

1  All  of  us  agree  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdrt^pping  are  highly  dangerous  prac- 
tices presenting  an  extraordinan'  threat  to 
individual  liberties. 

2.  All  of  us  agree  that  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions presently  existing  in  this  field  serve 
neither  the  Interests  of  individual  liberty  nor 
the   legitimate    needs    of    law    enforcement. 


and  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  These  con- 
ditions include:  a  wiretap  law  which,  al- 
though on  its  face  strictly  prohibitive,  is 
unenforced  and  unenforceable;  wholesale 
violations  of  existing  law  by  individuals  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  virtual  absence  of  any  regulation 
of  eavesdropping,  despite  Its  Increasing  prev- 
alence and  the  exploding  technology  In  the 
area;  and  a  confusing  hodgepodge  of  stand- 
ards under  existing  state  laws. 

3.  Most  of  us  agree  that.  In  the  light  of 
the  foregoing,  new  legislation  is  required 
under  which  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
would  be  narrowly  confined  and  strictly  con- 
trolled, under  uniform  standards  and  pre- 
cisely defined  circumstances.' 

Let  me  interpose  the  sucgestion  that, 
although  all  sides  seem  to  agree  that 
some  new  legislation  is  called  for,  we 
must  be  extremely  careful  in  adopting 
new  legislation  that  we  are  not  swapping 
the  devil  for  the  witch.  ^ 

Acreed.  the  present  state  of  the  law 
is  unsatisfactoiT.  Yet,  if  title  in  of  S. 
917  passes  in  its  present  form,  the  state 
of  society  may  be  infinitely  worse. 

True,  we  can  clarify  the  law,  and  it 
undoubtedly  needs  clarification,  but  by 
clarifying  it.  let  us  not  completely  open 
the  door  to  big  brother.  He  neither  needs 
nor  deser\'es  our  help. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
tinues : 

starting  from  these  premises,  we  have  ex- 
amined three  principal  measures  -  current- 
ly pending  before  Congress,  embodying  sub- 
stantially differing  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  have  also  considered  certain  pro- 
posals advanced  by  Committee  members  and 
others.  Not  one  of  the  three  bills  has  been 
found  fully  satisfactory.  Each,  however,  con- 
tains elements  which,  when  combined  with 
cert.ain  other  provisions  discussed  below,  we 
believe  could  provide  a  constructive  and 
viable  basis  for  new  federal  legislation,  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Summary  and  recommendations 
Part  I  of  this  Report  deals  with  the  Con- 
stitutional requirements  under  the  Fourth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Part  II  describes  the  three  legis- 
lative proposals  which  were  considered  by 
our  Committees.  Part  III  proceeds  to  analyze 
the  issues  presented  by  the  Blakey  bill  out 
of  which  evolve  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Report  In  Part  IV  the  Report 
deals  with  the  problem  of  consent  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping.  Part  V  discusses 
federal  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
control  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  and 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  devices 
for  such  use  Part  IV  considers  prohibitions 
on  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
eavesdropping  devices. 

Our    principal    recommendations    are    as 
follows: 

1.  All  private  third  party  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  should  be  prohibited  and  pri- 
vate eavesdropping  with   consent   of  one  of 
the  parties  should  be  sharply  curtailed. 
2    Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  gov- 


Some  members  of  each  Committee  feel 
that  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  is  total- 
ly repugnant  to  personal  liberties  and  would 
prefer  no  permissive  legislation  whatsoever. 
-'  [S  675,  introduced  by  Sen.  McClellan  (the 
McClellati  Bill):  S  928.  introduced  by  Sen. 
Edward  V.  Long  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress and  supported  bv  the  Administration 
ithe  Long  BiUi;  and  H.R.  13482,  drafted  by 
Professor  Blakey  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
at  the  request  of  the  President's  Commission, 
Introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  Rep.  McCuUoch  and  the  current  session 
by  Rep.  McDade   I  the  Blakey  Bill).] 


ernmental  officials,  both  federal  and  state, 
should  in  general  be  prohibited  except  for 

(a)  cases  Involving  murder,  kidnapping  or 
espionage,  and  the  foreign  Intelligence  ac- 
tU-ltles  of  the  United  States  government  and 

(b)  a  very  small  quota,  nationally  admin- 
istered, of  taps  and  bugs  to  obtain  evidence 
of  all  other  crimes. 

3.  In  addition,  all  permitted  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping,  whether  federal  or  slate, 
should  require  specific  authorisation  by  prior 
federal  court  order,  except  that  in  certain 
narrowly  defined  exigencies,  the  validating 
order  could   be  sought   promptly   thereafter. 

4.  The  legislation  should  prescribe  a  care- 
fully dr.iwn  system  of  UmitJitlons  as  to  the 
circumstances  In  wlilch  such  orders  may  be 
granted,  including  the  requirement  that 
moving  papers  specify  with  particularity  the 
probable  cause,  the  conversations  sought  and 
the  necessity  for  use  of  the  requested  means 
of  interception,  as  well  us  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  relating  to  permitted  times  and 
places  of  interception  and  the  nature  of  the 
conversations  which  may  be  intercepted. 

5.  Disclosure  of  taps  and  bugs  should  be 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  ex- 
piration of  the  autiiorlzlng  order  to  persons 
who  are  the  subject  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  orders. 

6.  The  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
devices  for  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
should  be  regulated,  preferably  i)v  an  admin- 
istrative body  with  broad  authoilty  to  pro- 
hibit or  license. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  excUuilonar>  rule, 
criminal  and  Uirt  remedies.  Including  liqui- 
dated damages,  should  be  provided  lor  per- 
,sons  subjected  to  unauthorized  taps  or  bugs. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  foregoing 
re  ■ommendallons  arc  the  principal  features 
of  a  single  legislative  package  of  interrelated 
controls  which  should  be  defined  in  any  bill 
with  great  particularity.  The  integrity  of  this 
suggested  system  is  Indispensable  to  the  ap- 
proval by  these  Committees  of  any  permissive 
legislation  in  the  field;  Indeed,  were  any 
major  element  to  be  omitted,  most  of  us 
would  oppose  enactment  of  the  remainder. 

Let  us  see  how  many  of  the  'major 
elements '  are  provided  in  title  III  of 
S.917. 

First.  As  to  recommendation  No.  1 : 
The  iJending  bill  would  prohibit  all 
private  third  party  wiretapping-  it 
would  not  sharply  curtail  private  eaves- 
drojjping  with  consent  of  one  of  the 
parlies. 

Second.  As  to  recommendation  No.  2: 
The  pending  bill  would  not  strictly  limit 
the  crimes  for  which  court  orders  could 
be  obtained:  conversely,  it  would  permit 
eavesdropping  in  case  of  a  suspicion  of 
almost  any  felony:  further,  there  is  no 
national  quota  system  whatever. 

Third.  As  to  recommendation  No.  3: 
The  pending  bill  would  not  limit  court 
orders  to  Federal  court  orders  but  would 
permit  State  and  local  judges  to  issue 
wiretap  orders. 

Fourth.  As  to  recommendation  No.  4: 
The  pending  bill  would  require  i-eason- 
ably  specific  orders. 

Fifth.  As  to  recommendation  No.  5: 
The  jDending  bill  would  not  requii'e  dis- 
closure except  as  the  ordering  judge 
might  require  it;  disclosure  can  be  de- 
layed indefinitely. 

Sixth.  As  to  recommendation  No.  6: 
There  is  provision  for  the  regulation  of 
electronic  devices. 

Seventh.  As  to  recommendation  No.  7: 
There  are  civil  and  criminal  remedies  for 
persons  subjected  to  unauthorized  taps 
or  bugs. 

Toting  up  the  box  score,  S.  917  con- 


tains at  best  three  and  one-half  of  the 
seven  recommendations  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar.  As  the  bar's  report  states: 

The  integrity  of  this  suggested  system  Is 
indispensable  to  the  approv,-U  by  these  Com- 
mittees of  any  permissive  legislaUon  In  the 
field;  Indeed,  were  any  major  element  to  be 
omitted,  most  of  us  would  oppose  enactment 
of  the  remainder. 

Thus.  I  conclude  that  the  legal  experts 
of  the  New  York  City  Bar  would  flatly 
oppose  the  enactment  of  title  III  of 
S.  917.  And  so  do  I. 

Now  to  continue  with  the  report: 

PART    I.    THE    BERGER    AND    KATZ    CASES 

Minimum  constitutional  requirement.-^  jnr 

wire  mterreption  and  eai^esdropping 
In  two  recent  decisions.  Berger  v  Netc  Yorl: 
and  Katz  v.  United  States,  the  Supreme  Courl 
laid  down   constltullonal   pilnclples  relatin"; 
to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  winch  fun- 
dameniallv  altered  the  re(iuiremeius   whU-li 
had    hitherto    been    thought    applicable     In 
Kat::.  the  Supreme  Court  explicitly  overruled 
Olm.'.tead    v      United    States,    277    US     43H 
( 1928) .  which  held  wiretapping  to  be  ouUslor 
the  ambit  of   the  Fourth   Amendment,   anil 
Goldman    v.     United     States,    216    US.     12J 
I  1942)  ,  which  held  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  protect  against  electronic  eavesdropplu'.; 
unless    it    is    .-iccompllshed    bv    a    ircspn-ss 
While   Bereicr   and   Katz   make   it  clear   that 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  are  permilteU 
by  the  Constitution  (at  least  when  engageti 
lii  pursuant  to  court  orders  under  carefully 
drawn  statutes)    they  make  it  equally  clear 
that   at   least   most   law  enforcement   use   of 
electronic    devices   that   does    not    meet    iha 
.standards  set  out  will  be  impermissible,  and 
that  evidence  obtained  by  uncon.stUutlonal 
use  will  be  excluded   Though  much  is  setvled 
by  the  opinions,   some   important   constitu- 
tional questions  are  left  open. 

In  Berger,  law  enforcement  authorities  in 
New  York  County  had  obtained  a  court 
order  under  New  'irork's  eavesdropping  stat- 
ute, as  a  result  of  which  eavesdropping 
equipment  was  installed  in  two  private  of- 
fices in  New  York  City  Tlie  evidence  ob- 
tained was  admitted  to  be  essential  to  Ber- 
gers  conviction.  The  court.  In  reversing  5-4. 
said  that  the  New  York  statute  failed  to  as- 
sure adequate  protection  for  Fourth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights.  Protection  ol 
these  rights  requires  that  "a  neutral  and  de- 
tached authority  be  interposed  between  the 
police  and  the  public.  "  that  orders  be  is- 
sued only  upon  probable  cause,  and  ihu; 
they  describe  with  particularity  the  olfent-e 
that  has  been  or  is  being  committed,  the 
place  at  which  the  electronic  device  is  t^> 
be  used,  and  the  conversations  expected  to 
be  overheard.  The  court  stated  that  New 
York's  statute  satisfied  the  first  criterion. 
the  neutral  authority.  It  found  it  vinneces-. 
sary  to  determine  whether  In  fact  the  prob- 
able cause  standard  hud  been  complied  wit', 
because  the  statute  was  deficient  on  Its  f;-c- 
when  measured  against  the  requirement  of 
pariicularizatlon.  In  describing  the  Inade- 
quacies of   the  statute,  the  court   said: 

"First,  as  we  have  mentioned,  eaves- 
dropping is  authorized  without  requiring 
bellel  that  any  particular  offense  has  been 
or  is  being  committed:  nor  that  the  prop- 
erty  sought,  the  convers?.tlons.  be  particu- 
larly described.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  probable 
cause  requirement  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  keep  the  state  out  of  con-.tltutlon- 
ally  protected  areas  until  it  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  specific  crime  has  been  or  is 
being  committed  Is  thereby  wholly  aborted. 
Likewise  the  statute's  failure  to  describe 
with  particularity  the  conversations  sought 
gives  the  officer  a  roving  commission  ig 
seize  any  and  all  conversations.  It  is  true 
that  the  statute  requires  the  naming  of 
"the  person  or  persons  whose  communlca- 
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tions.  conversations  or  discussions  are  to  be 
overheard  or  recorded.  .  .  ."  But  this  does 
no  more  than  Identify  the  person  whose 
constitutionally  protected  area  Is  to  be  In- 
vaded rather  than  'particularly  describing' 
the  conununlcatlonii.  conversations,  or  dis- 
cussions to  be  seized.  As  with  general  war- 
rants, this  leaves  too  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  officer  executing  the  order.  Secondly, 
authorization  of  eavesdropping  for  a  two- 
month  period  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  series  of 
Intrusions,  searches,  and  seizures  pursuant 
to  a  single  showing  of  probable  c<juse. 
Prompt  execution  is  also  avoided.  During 
such  a  long  and  continuous  (24  hours  a  day) 
period  the  conversations  of  any  and  all  per- 
sons coming  into  the  area  covered  by  the 
device  will  be  seized  Indiscriminately  and 
without  regard  to  their  connection  to  the 
crime  under  investigation.  Moreover,  the 
statute  permits,  as  was  done  here,  exten- 
sions of  the  original  two-month  period — • 
presumedly  for  two  months  each — on  a  mere 
shov.lng  that  such  extension  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest'  Apparently  the  original  grounds 
on  which  the  eavesdrop  order  was  Initially 
Issued  also  form  the  basis  of  the  jrenewal. 
This  we  believe  Insufficient  without  a  show- 
ing of  present  probable  cause  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  eavesdrop  Third,  the  statute 
places  no  termination  date  on  the  e.avesdrop 
once  the  conversation  sought  Is  seized.  This 
is  left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  offi- 
cer. Finally,  the  statute's  procedure,  neces- 
sarily because  its  success  depends  on  secrecy, 
has  no  requirement  for  notice  as  to  conven- 
tional warrants,  nor  does  it  overcome  this 
defect  by  requiring  some  showing  of  special 
facts.  On  the  contrary.  It  permits  uncon- 
tested entry  without  any  showing  of  exigent 
ctrcumstance-i.  Such  a  showing  of  exigency. 
In  order  to  avoid  notice,  would  appear  more 
important  in  eavesdropping,  witli  Its  in- 
herent dangers,  than  that  required  when 
conventional  procedures  of  search  and  seiz- 
ure are  utilized.  Nor  does  the  statute  provide 
for  a  return  on  the  warrant  thereby  leaving 
full  discretion  in  the  officer  as  to  the  use  of 
.--t;zed  conversations  of  innocent  as  well 
.1^  guilty  parties.  In  short,  the  statutes 
blanket  grant  of  permission  to  eavesdrop  is 
without  adeq.iate  Judicial  supervision  or 
protective  proi-edures.  " 

Although  tlie  demise  of  Olmstead  and 
Goldman  was  ;ntimated  In  Berger,  that  case 
involved  a  physical  trespass  and  the  court 
did  not  reach  the  question  of  whether  the 
standards  it  laid  down  were  also  applicable 
to  non- trespassing  electronic  invasions.  In 
Katz.  P.B.I,  agents,  had  used  electronic 
equipment  on  the  outside  of  a  public  tele- 
phone booth  to  overhear  what  petitioner 
had  said  inside  the  booth.  In  an  opinion 
which  seven  members  of  the  court  joined. 
Justice  Marshall  not  sitting  and  Justice 
Black  dissenting,  the  court  extended  the 
principles  of  Berger  to  cover  the  facts  in 
Katz.  It  emphasized  the  importance  "of  ad- 
vance authorization  by  a  magistrate  upon 
a  showing  of  probable  cause ".  By  overrul- 
ing Olmstead,  Katz  vitiates  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  significiince  of  the  traditional  Jus- 
tice Department  interpretation  of  Section 
605  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
The  Department  has  maintained  that  inter- 
ception of  telephone  conversations  without 
divulgence  is  allowed  by  the  statute.  Under 
Katz.  such  interception,  if  unsanctigned  by 
court  order,  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Apart  from  confirming  the  broad  Implica- 
tions of  Berger.  Katz  is  important  in  at 
least  two  respects.  Relying  in  part  on  the 
reasoning  of  Warden  v.  Hayden.  387  U.S. 
294.  which  discarded  the  "mere  evidence" 
rule,  the  court  stressed  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  is  the  protection 
of  privacy,  and  held  that  whether  or  not 
the  Amendment  applies  does  not  turn  on 
whether  the  site  of  the  intiaislon  is  a  "con- 
stitutionally protected  area."  What  a  per- 
son "seeks  to  preserve  as  private,  even  in 
an  area  accessible  to  the  public,  may  be  con- 


stitutionally protected  ...  No  lees  than  an 
individual  in  a  business  office.  In  a  friend's 
apartment,  or  In  a  taxlcab,  a  person  in  a 
telephone  booth  may  rely  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Fourtti  Amendment".  Katz  is 
also  significant  because  It  appears  to  elim- 
inate a  point  of  confusion  generated  by 
Berger.  Berger  suggested  that  eavesdropping 
without  notice  could  be  Justified  only  in 
"exigent  circumstances",  but  left  it  uncer- 
tain what  "exigent  circumstances"  means 
In  this  context.  The  plala  implication  in  a 
footnote  to  Justice  Stewart's  majority  opin- 
ion in  Katz  is  that  whenever  the  other  con- 
stitutional requirements  are  met.  an  elec- 
tronic search  can  be  engaged  in  without 
prior  notice,  since  such  notice  would  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  search. 

Although  the  broad  outlines  of  an  accept- 
able court  order  system  are  laid  out  In 
Berger  and  Katz.  the  answers  to  a  number 
of  specific  questions  await  further  decisions. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  on  Monday.  April 
22,  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of 
New  Yoz'k's  statute  that  permits  police- 
men to  use  wiretapping  with  court  ap- 
proval— No.  1451.  Kaiser  v.  New  York. 
Whereas  Berber  declared  New  York's 
eavesdrop — bugging — statute  unconsti- 
tutional, the  Court  will  consider  the 
separate  New  Yoi'k  wiretap  statute  in 
Kaiser  Maybo  Contiress  should  await  the 
Court's  views  on  the  special  problems 
comiected  with  wiretapping  before  pro- 
ceeding with  a  bill  that  the  Court  may 
well  find  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  report: 

Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  most 
Important  [specific  questions]  are  raised' 
here. 

A.  Is  an  Authorizing  Statute  Required? 

In  Berger,  the  court  Invalidated  the  eaves- 
dropping in  that  case  because  of  the  defec- 
tive statute  without  deciding  whether  the 
actual  orders  issued  complied  with  consti- 
tutional requirements.  If  acceptable  orders 
issued  under  an  unacceptable  statute  are 
invalid,  so,  it  might  be  argued,  must  be  ac- 
ceptable orders  Issued  without  any  specific 
statutory  authorization.  In  Katz,  however, 
although  the  point  is  not  specifically  con- 
sidered, the  implication  is  that  valid  orders 
can  be  sought  and  issued  without  express  au- 
thorization. In  both  Berger  and  Katz,  the 
court  relied  heavily  oh  Osborn  v.  United 
States.  385  U.S.  323  (1966).  a  case  sustaining 
use  of  a  recorder  by  a  participant  in  a  con- 
versation, in  which  the  court  order  was  not 
authorized  by  statute.  Whether  or  not  a 
statute  is  required  is,  as  a  consequence,  now 
unclear,  though  the  desirability  of  a  carefully 
drawn  statutory  system  is  plain. 

B.  When,  If  Ever.  Are  Exceptions  to  the  Prior 
Court  Order  Justified? 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  requirement 
of  a  prior  court  order  Is  unjustified  either 
in  certain  classes  of  cases  or  when  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  Immediate  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices.  The  first  contentloil  Is  most 
persuasively  advanced  in  regard  to  national 
security  cases.  It  is  said  that  in  matters 
demanding  the  utmost  secrecy  a  court  order 
system  is  unworkable.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  this  contention,  the  court  gives  no  in- 
alcatlon  in  Berger  or  Katz  that  these  cases 
fall  Into  a  special  class.  If  scrvUiny  by  a 
"neutral"  authority  is  deemed  required.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  court  would  accept 
authorization  by  an  executive  otficer  in  some 
cases,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  this  In 
the  opinions.  ^In  regard  to  the  "pressing 
use"  argument,  the  court  does  state  In  Katz 
that  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  of 
these  exceptions  (for  searches  conducted 
outside  the  judicial  process)  could  ever  apply 


to  the  sort  of  search  and  seizure  involved 
In  the  case".  But  it  may  well  be  that  the 
court  would  reconsider  this  dictum  if  pre- 
sented with  an  appealing  fact  situation  in 
which  the  emergency  use  of  electronic  de- 
vices was  followed  closely  by  a  submission  of 
the  grounds  for  use  to  a  neutral  magistrate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  title  III  of 
S.  917.  exceptions  to  prior  court  orders 
can  be  had  in  all  classes  of  cases:  fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  court  order,  prior 
or  othenvise.  in  taps  and  bugs  in  "na- 
tional security"  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  report : 

C.  Are    Court    Orders    Required.   When    On? 
Party  Consents  to  Use  of  a  Device? 

Until  recently,  the  court  has  con.'^ldered  sit- 
uations in  which  a  party  to  a  conversation 
records  or  transmits  what  the  other  party 
says  differently  from  situations  in  which  a 
third  person  overhears  a  conversation.  In 
Lopez  v.  United  States,  373  U.S.  427  (1963). 
the  cotirt  held  that  a  revenue  agent  could,  in 
the  absence  of  a  court  order,  surreptitiously 
record  the  incriminating  words  of  someone 
attempting  to  bribe  him.  In  0.':bome  v.  United 
States.  385  U.S.  323  (1966).  a  recording  was 
made  of  incriminating  words  with  prior  ju- 
dicial approval.  The  cotirt  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  re-examine  the  holding  in  Lopez  be- 
cause in  the  case  before  it  the  circumstances 
met  the  "  'requirement  of  particularity', 
which  the  dissenting  opinion  in  Lopez  found 
necessary".  In  tK>th  Berger  and  Katz.  Osborn 
;s  cited  :is  the  exemplar  of  a  proper  authoriza- 
tion for  electronic  devices,  with  no  suggestion 
that  consent  situations  are  to  be  treated 
differently  from  third  party  overhearing.  The 
apparent  implication  in  the  language  of  the 
majority  opinions  is  that  Osborn  would  have 
come  out  differently  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prior  court  approval.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
opinions  were  joined  by  Justices  who  also 
were  in  the  Lopez  majority  and  Justice  White 
in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Katz  Indicates 
that  surreptitious  use  of  electronic  devices 
by  parties  to  a  conversation  Is  constitutional 
whether  or  not  a  court  order  has  been  is- 
sued. It  is  probably  fair  to  conclude  that 
Osborn  was  used  in  Berger  .ind  Katz  to  make 
the  point  that  seemed  important  in  those 
cases,  and  that  the  court  has  not  resolved 
the  question  of  the  continued  viability  of 
Lopez  and  of  another  pre-Osborn.  decision, 
On  Lee  v.  United  States,  343  U.S.  747  (1952). 
If  the  court  should  extend  the  court  order 
requirement  to  consent  situations,  it  is  un- 
clear whether  It  would  hold  statutory  au- 
thorization to  be  a  constitutional  prerequi- 
site. Such  a  conclusion  would  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  result  in  Osborn. 

PART    II.    THE    LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS 

As  noted  above  we  have  re\iewed  tliree  bills 
currently  before  Congress: 

1.  The  McClellan  bill 

The  1962  Department  of  Justice  Bill  has 
been  expanded  and  reintroduced  by  Senator 
McClellan  as  S.  675.  The  e.xpansions  are  ma- 
terial. They  provide  for  wiretap  orders  in 
state  courts  with  respect  to  any  crime  as  to 
v/hich  wiretaps  are  authorized  by  state  law. 
whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  bill  had 
enumerated  the  crimes,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, with  respect  to  which  wiretaps  could  be 
authorized.  Thus  the  Bill  undermined  the 
uniform  federal  sl.mdards  which  its  own 
legislative  findia^s  had  called  for  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  essential.  Principally  for  this 
re.-ison  the  McClellan  Bill  was  disapproved  by 
the  Federal  Legislation  Committee  in  its  1966 
report.  "Proposed  Legislation  on  Control  of 
Organized  Crime,  "  Reports  of  Committees 
of  tiie  Association  of  the  Bar  concerned  with 
Federal  Legisl.ition.  Vol.  5,  Bulletin  No.  2, 
June  1966.  pp.  31.  35-37.  Since  that  tune,  the 
Bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  In  deference  to 
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the  expertise  of  that  latter  body  we  have 
again  reviewed  the  Bill.  We  have  concluded, 
however,  that  we  should  adhere  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  the  1966  report,  for  the  reasons 
there  stated.  In  addition,  we  find  the  Blakey 
Bill,  as  modified  by  the  recommendations  be- 
low, to  be  significantly  preferable  to  the 
scheme  embodied  in  the  McClellan  Bill. 

For  these  reasons,  the  McClellan  Bill  will 
not  be  discussed  further  in  this  Report. 
2.  The  Long  bill  (administration  bill) 

The  Administration  has  supported  S.  928. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  (H.R. 
5386  was  an  identical  version.)  Tliat  Bill 
would  ban  all  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
except  for  ptirposes  of  national  sectirlty,  or 
where  It  is  done  with  the  consent  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  communication.  The  Long 
Bill  also  would  bar  the  manufacture  and 
interstate  shipment  of  wire  interception  and 
eavesdropping  devices,  a  provision  which  is 
also  contained  in  Professor  Blakey's  Bill. 

The  Administration  has  taken  a  restrictive 
position  since  at  least  June  30.  1965,  when 
the  President  isstied  a  directive  to  the  en- 
tire federal  establishment  confining  the  use 
of  listening  devices  to  Intelligence  affecting 
the  national  security.  In  all  other  cases  spe- 
cific authorization  by  the  Attornery  General 
was  required.  Tills  was  followed  in  July  of 
1967  by  a  similar  memorandum  from  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  Long  Bill  are 
discussed  In  Parts  IV-VI  of  the  report. 
Part  IV  deals  with  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping bv  private  persons,  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  banned.  In  that  Part,  we  have 
also  opened  disctission  of  "consent"  to  taps 
and  bugs.  We  find  "consent"  unsatisfactory 
as  an  organizing  concept,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  Congress  not  draw  the  line  on 
this  basis,  as  the  Long  Bill  would  have  it  do. 
Other  problems  of  "consent"  may  perhaps 
be  better  dealt  with  in  the  courts.  Part  V 
deals  with  the  relatively  novel  question  of 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  private  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping.  We  have  concluded 
that  it  is  proper  and  desirable  that  Congress 
should  do  so. 

As  to  the  exemption  for  national  security, 
we  reiterate  our  pervious  position  that  such 
interceptions  should  be  subject  to  judicial 
control.  We  believe  that  federal  judges  as 
well  as  executive  officials  can  be  trusted  with 
the  nation's  security. 

3.  The  Blakey  bill 

The  President's  Commission  had  commis- 
sioned Professor  Robert  Blakey  of  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  to  draft  a  report  on  legis- 
lative problems  in  this  area  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  statute. 

I  note  that  Professor  Blakey  is  in  the 
Chamber  and  is  conferring  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  I. 

Professor  Blakey's  report  and  Bill  provided 
for  limited  and  controlled  wiretapping  iind 
bugging  by  law  enforcement  officials,  to  aid 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime.  This 
Bill  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Blakey 
Bill")  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  Rep.  McCulloch  and  in  the  cur- 
rent session  by  Rep.  McDade.  Its  most  recent 
designation  is  H.R.  13482.  Tlie  Blakey  Bill 
contains  many  novel  provisions.  It  also  deals 
somewhat  systematically  with  important 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  had  not  been 
treated  by  previous  studies  or  proposed  bills. 
Because  of  the  foregoing  and  because  the 
Blakey  Bill  appears  to  be  under  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  current  session,  it  will  be 
considered  intensively  in  Part  III  below.  In 
general,  we  accept  the  Bill's  statement  of  the 
problems  but  we  sharply  disagree  with  many 
of  its  legislative  solutions.  In  Part  III  we 
have  set  forth  what  we  believe  is  sound  in 
the  Bill,  together  with  the  alternative  solu- 
tions  which    we   recommend. 


PART  III.  THE  KStJES  RAISED  BY  THE  BLAKEY  BILL 

A.  Background  and  underlying  philosophy 
Tlie  President's  Conamission.  in  the  sec- 
tion of  its  report  relating  to  organized  crime, 
stated  as  follows  the  case  for  some  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  by  law  enforcement 
officials : 

"The  great  majority  of  law  enforcement 
officials  believe  that  the  evidence  necessary 
to  bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  consist- 
ently on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized 
crime  will  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid 
of  electronic  surveillance  techniques  .  .  . 

"Members  of  the  underworld,  who  have 
legitimate  reason  to  fear  that  their  meet- 
ings might  be  bugged  or  their  telephones 
tapped,  have  continued  to  meet  and  to  make 
relatively  free  use  of  the  telephone — for 
communication  is  essential  to  the  operation 
of  ;iny  business  enterprl.'^e.  In  legitimate 
business  this  is  accomplished  with  wTltten 
and  oral  exchanges.  In  organised  crime  en- 
terprises, however,  the  possibility  of  loss  or 
seizure  of  an  incriminating  document  de- 
mands a  mlnlmiun  of  written  communica- 
tion. Because  of  the  varied  character  of  or- 
ganized criminal  enterprises,  the  large  num- 
bers of  persons  employed  in  them,  and  fre- 
quently the  distances  separating  elements 
of  the  organization,  the  telephone  remains 
an  essential  vehicle  for  communication. 
While  discussions  of  busines.<:  matters  are 
held  on  a  face-to-face  basts  whenever  pos- 
ible.  they  are  never  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers.  Tlius.  the  content  if  these 
conversations,  including  the  planning  of  new 
illegal  activity,  and  transmission  of  policy 
decisions  or  operating  instructions  for  exist- 
ing enterprises,  cannot  be  detected.  The  ex- 
treme .scrutiny  to  which  potential  members 
are  subjected  and  the  necessity  for  them  to 
engage  In  criminal  activity  have  precluded 
law  enforcement  infiltration  of  organized 
crime  groups." 

President's  Commission,  "The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society"  (1967),  p.  201:  see 
also  "Task  Force  Report:  Organized  Crime", 
pp.  17-19. 

The  Commission  went  on  to  say.  however: 
"In  a  democratic  .society  privacy  of  com- 
mtinicatlon  is  essential  if  citizens  are  to 
think  and  act  creatively  and  constructively. 
Fear  or  suspicion  that  one's  speech  is  being 
monitored  by  a  stranger,  even  without  the 
reality  of  such  activity,  can  have  a  seriously 
inhibiting  effect  upon  the  willingness  to  voice 
critical  and  constructive  ideas  .  .  . 

".  .  .  It  is  presently  impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  any  accuracy  the  volume  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  conducted  today.  The 
Commission  is  impressed,  however,  with  the 
opinions  of  knowledgeable  persons  that  the 
incidence  of  electronic  surveillance  is  al- 
ready substantial  and  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate." 

■Id.,  at  p.  202.  See  also  Westin.  "Science, 
Privacy  and  Freedom:   Issues  and  Proposals 
for  the  1970's",  66  Col.  L.  Rev.  1003   (1966). 
It  concluded : 

"All  members  of  the  Commission  believe 
that  if  authority  to  employ  these  techniques 
is  granted,  it  must  be  granted  only  with 
stringent  limitations.  One  form  of  detailed 
regulatory  statute  that  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Commission  is  outlined  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Commission's  organized  crime  task 
force  volume  |the  Blakey  Bill].  All  private 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  should  be 
pl.iced  under  rigid  control,  or  it  should  be 
outlawed." 
Id.,  at  p.  203. 

The  detailed  regulatory  statute  referred  to 
by  the  Commission  is  the  Blakey  Bill.-'  The 
Commission  did  not  adopt  it  but  treated  it 
as  a  useful  example  which  might  be  dis- 
cussed. We  also  find  it  useful  for  this  pur- 


pose, perhaps  the  most  useful  bill  to  date  as 
a  springboard  for  discussion,  but  as  noted 
above  we  accept  only  parts  of  the  bill  and 
suggest  many  revisions  and  additions. 
B.  Procedures  for  judicial  control 
Central  to  Berger  and  Kaiz  is  the  concept, 
derived  from  Fourth  Amendment  cases  re- 
lating to  searches  and  seizures,  that  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  judge  or  magistrate.  The 
Blakey  Bill,  as  it  must,  sets  forth  procedures 
fnr  siieh  judicial  control.  No  less  funda- 
mental, in  our  view,  are  the  principles  that 
judicial  approval  sliould  be  governed  by  uni- 
form standards,  and  that  In  this  new  and 
untested  area  we  should  i)roceed  with  great 
ratition.  resolving  doubts  generally  in  favor 
of  reslricilon  ^.nd  ijrlvacy  unless  a  slronir 
case  is  made  to  the  contrary.  The  Blakey 
Bill  makes  much  less  satisfactory  provision 
for  these  latter  principles. 

Which  Court 
Under  the  Blakey  Bill.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  m.iy  apply  to  u  Federal  court 
for  .in  order  permitting  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping, and  State  officials  may  apply  to  a 
State  court.  The  bill  provides  that  where  the 
order  is  obtained  Irom  a  Federal  court  IL 
.^hali  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  Judge  or 
the  United  Slates  District  Court  or  such 
nidge  as  the  Chief  Judge  shall  deslt^nate  and 
irom  a  limited  number  of  other  judges' 
Tills  presumably  is  tfi  restrict  Judge- 
.shu|jptng.  on  the  sound  theory  that  one  ap- 
plying for  an  order  would  otherwise  go  to 
ilio  Judge  most  sympathetic  lo  granting  such 
orders.  As  to  tlie  St:ite  court,  however,  the 
Ijill  provides  that  a  judge  of  any  court  of 
general  criminal  jurLsdiction  in  the  Stale 
who  is  authorized  by  a  statute  of  that  State 
to  grant  such  orders  may  do  so. 

We  recommend  that  not  only  Federal  but 
al£o  State  officials  .sliould  lie  required  to  j;ij 
through  Federal  courts,  which  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  Issue  wiretapping 
and  ea^^esdfopplng  orders.  Reliance  on  over 
50  judicial  systems  militates  against  vini- 
form  standards  for  the  granting  of  orderf: 
It  makes  virtually  impo,sslble  a  workable 
system  of  quantitative  controls  on  orders. 
It  promotes  Judge-shopping  and  makes  Im- 
possible central  designation  of  judges,  whicii 
the  Bin  provides  only  for  Federal  courts 
State  jurisdiction  has  little  to  commend  it 
The  federalist  concept  of  using  States  as 
laboratories  would  seem  to  have  little  ap- 
plication here,  where  the  aim  Is  imlform  and 
tightly  restricted  control  We  see  no  con- 
stitutional barrier  to  exclusive  federal  juris- 
diction and  no  substantial  arguments  f(;r 
concurrent  Jurisdiction. 

Here  is  a  major  area  of  di.sasrecment 
between  the  New  York  Bar  Committer 
and  the  proponents  of  title  III  of  S.  917 
Not  only  does  the  bill  provide  for  coui". 
orders  by  Stale  .iudses,  but  also,  judce-. 
with  strictly  local  .jurisdiction.  'We  hav<> 
not  51  jurisdictions  but,  very  probably, 
several  thousand. 

Under  S.  917,  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping/will  run  rRmpant.  under  a  thin 
veil  of  legality. 

Who  May  Apply 

The  Blakey  Bill  provides  that  applications 
for  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  orders  may 
be  made  by  only  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons. At  the  Federal  level  these  are  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  and  at  the  State 
level  they  are  the  State  Attorney  General 
or   the   principal    prosecuting   attorney   of   a 


=  References  hereafter  to  the  Blakey  Bill 
are  to  its  designation,  H.R.  13482,  introduced 
by  Rep.  McDade. 


<  The  Chief  Judge  of  a  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  or  such  judge  as  he  shall  designate 
or  the  Chief  Jvistice  of  the  United  States  or 
such  justice  or  Judge  as  he  shall  designate. 
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political  subdivision  (such  as  a  county  or 
city  District  Attorney). 

We  agree  that  responsibility  should  be 
Ti/cused  on  those  public  officials  who  will  be 
principally  accountable  to  the  courts  and 
the  public  for  their  actions.  Police  and  in- 
vestigative agencies  should  not  have  the 
power  to  make  such  applications  on  their 
o«-n.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  anomalous 
t;i  permit  only  very  high  Federal  officials  to 
apply,  excluding  such  officials  as  United 
States  Attorneys  for  entire  States  or  Districts 
like  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  while 
permitting  county  district  attorneys  with 
substantially  less  responsibility  to  make  ap- 
plications. It  appears  essential,  nevertheless, 
to  permit  county  district  attorneys  to  initiate 
applications  with  respect  to  matters  which 
are  their  constitutional  responsibility,  and 
though  this  could  lead  to  some  abuses  the 
answer  is  not  to  deny  the  power  to  initiate. 
This  point  underscores,  however,  the  need 
for  centralized  and  uniform  Judicial  con- 
trol, that  is.  exclusive  federal  Jurisdiction. 

We  also  would  seek  to  reduce  the  anomaly 
referred  to  above  by  providing  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  delegate  to  United  States 
Attorneys  the  power  to  Initiate  applications. 

At  thi.s  point.  Mr.  Prpsident,  I  shall 
omit  a  .section  of  the  report  entitled 
Emergency  Taps  or  Bur,'s  Without  Or- 
ders," as  I  understand  that  the  final 
printed  version  of  the  report  varies  in 
substance  from  the  last  draft. 
Taps  and  Bugs  for  Gathering  Intelligence 
Only 

The  Blakey  Bill  states  that  none  of  Us  pro- 
visions shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  President  to  "obtain  information  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  United  States  from  actual  or  potential 
attack  by.  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign 
power  or  to  protect  military,  or  other  national 
security  Information  against  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities."  This  provision  exists  in- 
dependently of  those  providing  for  court 
orders  to  obtain  evidence  of  such  crimes  as 
espionage.  As  stated  above,  and  as  stated  by 
us  in  the  past,  we  believe  that  all  tnps  and 
bugs  in  the  United  3tat«s.  including  those 
of  the  CIA.,  snould  be  brought  under  Ju- 
dicial control. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  th.=»t  taps 
and  bugs  without  court  order  should  be  per- 
mitted for  surveillance  in  the  national  secu- 
rity area  and  possibly  also  in  the  organized 
crime  area,  on  the  condition  that  the  fruits 
may  not  be  used  in  court.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  such  an  argument  misconceives 
the  purpose  behind  the  exclusionary  rule, 
which  is  directed  principaJly  at  providing  a 
sanction  against  government  overreaching 
and  only  secondarily  at  purifying  court  pro- 
cedtires,  and  would  disapprove  such  a  pro- 
vision. Some  of  us  beileve  however  that  such 
evidence  should  be  excluded  but  there  should 
be  no  other  consequences. 

Title  III  of  S.  917  provides  not  only 
for  coiut-free  tapping  and  bugging  in 
some  cases — primarily  ' "national  secu- 
rity"— but  also  for  the  use  of  the  'fi-uits" 
of  the  tap  or  bug  if  the  tapping  or  bug- 
ging was  "reasonable. '  This  provides  a 
truck-size  loophole. 

The  Papers  for  the  Application 

The  anal  aspect  of  this  procedural  dis- 
cussion relates  to  the  showing  which  the 
applying  official  must  make  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  order.  The  Blakey  Bill's  requirements 
state  only  very  general  requirements.  For 
cx.imple.  the  affidavit  must  contain  "a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  by  the  applic.int ". 

In  Berger.  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to 
the  failure  of  the  New  York  statute  whicli 
was  there  in  issue  to  require  that  the  papers 
"describe    with    particularity    the    conversa- 


tions sought".  35  U.S.L.W.  4653  at  4654.  Tlie 
Court  said  that  this  failure  "gives  the  officer 
a  roving  commission  to  seize  any  and  all 
conversation  ...  As  with  general  warrants 
this  leaves  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  executing  the  order".  Ibid.  The  pro- 
posed bill  should  be  modified  accordingly. 

"The  Bill  further  requires  a  showing  that 
"normal  investigative  procedures  have  been 
tried  and  liave  failed  or  reasonably  appear 
to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to  be 
too  dangerous".  We  agree  with  the  thought 
underlyiiig  this  requirement,  that  is,  that 
wireuippinET  and  eavesdropping  should  not 
be  used  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  Bill 
should  not.  however,  leave  open  the  possi- 
bility of  satisfying  this  requirement  by  a 
boiler  plate  recital  of  tlie  statutory  language. 
It  should  provide  for  a  description  with 
particulars  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  obtain  evidence  without  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  and  a  reasoned  Justification 
of  the  need  for  using  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping methods.  The  Bill  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  a  provision  authorizing 
the  district  Judge  who  is  granting  the  wire- 
tapping or  eavesdropping  order  to  seal  .so 
much  of  the  supporting  papers  as  makes  dis- 
closures that  would  endanger  the  lives  of 
witnesses  or  seriously  prejudice  law  enforce- 
ment. Tlie  seal  would  remain  even  through 
trial,  so  long  as  this  situation  remains,  sub- 
ject to  in  camera  review  of  tills  portion  of 
the  papers  by  an  appellate  court. 

C.  Limilations  on  the  amount  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping 

No  less  fundamental  to  aU  discussions  in 
tills  area'  Is  the  notion  that  a  balance  must 
be  struck  which  will  minimize  invasions  of 
privacy  ;uid  obtain  maximum  value  for  law 
enforcement  from  those  limited  invasions. 
Difficulties  in  striking  that  balance  seem  to 
have  dominated  debate.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested 
for  this  purpose,  nor  with  the  new  test  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Blakey.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  a  workable  system  can  be  de- 
vised, which  is  a  compound  of  two  proposed 
methods:  lists  of  serious  crimes  and  quan- 
titative controls. 

Lists  of  Crimes 

Since  at  least  the  1962  Department  of 
Justice  bill,  draftsmen  of  wiretapping  legisla- 
tion have  attempted  principally  to  limit  the 
frequency  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
interceptions  by  proscribing  them  except 
when  used  to  obtain  evidence  of  serious 
crimes,  which  are  listed  In  the  statute.  The 
list  contained  in  the  1962  bill  included  cases 
involving  certain  felonies  affecting  the  na- 
tional securlty^-espionage,  sabotage,  treason, 
sedition,  subversive  activities  and  unauthor- 
i;:cd  disclosure  of  Atomic  Energy  informa- 
tion— and  also  cases  of  murder,  kidnapping, 
extortion,  bribery,  transmission  of  gambling 
Information,  travel  or  transportation  in  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises,  any  federal  nar- 
cotic offenses,  and  conspiracy  to  commit  any 
of  the  enumerated  crimes.  A  similar  list,  plus 
counterfeiting,  is  contained  in  the  McClellan 
Bill,  rind  a  similar  list,  plus  several  additions, 
such  as  bankruptcy  fraud  and  obstruction  of 
justice,  is  contained  in  the  Blakey  Bill. 

A  list  of  crimes,  however,  necessarily  over- 
gerheraltzes,  that,  is,  not  all  instances  of  a 
given  kind  of  crime  are  of  equal  seriousness. 
Indeed,  the  same  rubric  may  cover  events  of 
major  public  concern  and  events  which  are 
relatively  trivial.  A  case  can  be  made,  for 
example,  tliat  tapping  should  be  permitted  to 
obtain  evidence  of  gambling,  since  the  funds 
from  gambling  may  he  the  life-blood  of  or- 
ganized crime.  It  does  not  follow  that  tap- 
ping should  be  permitted  for  all  gambling, 
including  the  corner  bookie.  Organized  crime 
is  increasingly  involved  in  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcies, yet  suspicion  that  a  marginal  busi- 
nessman may  be  secreting  assets  would  not 
Impress  most  of  us  as  creating  an  occasion 
whicli  is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  wire- 


tapping or  eavesdropping.  Tine  same  exces- 
sive breadth  applies  to  such  crimes  as  ob- 
struction of  justice  and  counterfeiting, 
which  are  on  the  list  in  the  Blakey  Bill. 

Qlakey's  New  Test — Status  of  the  Subject 

Professor  Blakey  has  attempted  tn  define 
another  test  which  Is  more  explicitly  directed 
at  organized  crime  Tliis  test  can  be  described 
roughly  as  an  attempt  to  define  a  person  en- 
gaged in  organized  crime  A  .showing  of  such 
status  would  be  enough  to  justify  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  court  order  for  wiretapping  or  Ijug- 
glng  against  that  subject. 

The  proposed  definition  includes  a  show- 
ing that  the  subject  is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
crimes  on  a  list  like  that  of  the  1962  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Bill,  ris  part  of  a  continuing 
criminal  activity,  and  has  two  or  more  close 
associates  who  are  doing  the  .same  thing.  In 
an  earlier  draft  of  the  Bill,  Professor  Blakey 
also  required  a  showing  that  the  subject  had 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  involving  moral 
turpitude.  This  latter  has  now  been  dropped. 
For  orders  based  on  proof  of  such  a  status  the 
Bill  also  provides  for  a  quota  system,  which 
would  limit  the  number  of  orders  iigainst 
such  persons  and  facilities  used  by  them, 
though  tlie  iiumt>er  of  orders  allowed  under 
Professor  Blakey  s  quotas  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

The  Blakey  Bill  also  contains  as  an  alter- 
native, in  which  no  quota  is  involved,  a  list 
of  crimes,  like  the  1962  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Bill.  An  order  may  issue  on  a  showing 
that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  subject  is  committing,  has  committed  or 
is  about  to  commit  such  a  crime.  The  papers 
under  eitlier  alternative  must  also  make  the 
showing    previously    referred    t-o. 

The  most  obvious  problem  f)osed  by  this 
scheme  is  that  so  long  as  an  order  can  issue 
under  the  alternative  method,  on  a  show- 
ing that  the  subject  is  involved  in  a  listed 
crime,  few  law  enforcement  officials  will  try 
to  invoke  a  definition  which  Includes  this 
showing  in  its  entirety  plus  a  lot  more. 

In  addition,  the  notion  of  guUt  by  associa- 
tion is  repugnant,  as  is  the  notion  that  one 
shotild  suffer  special  disabilities  because  of  a 
prior  conviction.  Reliance  on  defining  status, 
moreover,  is  a  questionable  method  of  law 
enforcement,  even  if  a  satisfactory  definition 
could  t)e  drafted.  We  believe  that  law  en- 
forcement should  be  directed  cigainst  unlaw- 
ful .lets,  not  against  classes  of  persons.  The 
quota  system,  finally,  must  be  much  more 
restrictive  if  it  is  to  strike  an  appropriate 
balance. 

Recommendation — The  compound  of  a  list 
and  quantitative  controls 

The  germ  of  a  genuine  alternative  lies  in 
Professor  Blakey's  suggestion  of  quotas  for 
the  number  of  official  wire  laps  or  bugs 
which  can  he  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
In  the  context  of  the  Blakey  Bill  this  pro- 
vision seems  to  be  of  minimal  assistance  In 
restricting  the  number  of  orders,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  applicable  only  as  part  of 
what  we  have  called  a  redundant  provision, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  invoked,  and 
partly  because  the  quotas  suggested  seem 
to  be  too  large. 

We  proposed,  however,  the  following  two- 
fold s>stem.  For  certain  very  serious  crimes, 
murder,  kidnapping  and  espionage,  and  for 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  our  gov- 
ernment  described  in  the  Blakey  Bill,  an  un- 
limited number  of  taps  ruid  bugs  would  be 
permitted,  subject  to  judicial  review  and  the 
other   safeguards   under   the   bill. 

We  regard  it  as  imperative,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  list  be  limited  to  a  few 
activities  of  very  serious  importance.  Other- 
wise we  believe  a  long  "laundry  list"  of  crimes 
would  inev.tably  develop  wliich  would  be  so 
broad  ns  t-o  permit  wholesale  tapping  and 
bugging.  This  we  regard  vts  simply  Incom- 
patible with  individual  rights. 

In  order  to  afford  law  enforcement  officers 
the  flexibility  to  deal.  In  particular  instances. 
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with  crimes  other  than  those  enumerated 
above,  we  recommend  that,  In  addition,  a 
very  small  quota'  of  taps  and  bugs  would 
be  permitted,  on  a  national  basis,  and  under 
control  of  the  Attorney  General,  for  use  In 
obtaining  evidence  of  any  other  crime.  The 
number  of  such  interception  orders  per- 
mitted to  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
should  be  so  small  .oe  to  be  confined  to  use 
for  selected  and  highly  important  cases. 
Selection  of  the  occasions  would  then  be  up 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  his  advisers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  legitimate  needs  of  law 
enforcement,  subject  to  judicial  review.  Local 
authorities  would  have  to  obtain  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  in  order  to 
make  application  for  a  lap  or  bug  in  this 
aaoond  category.  A  certificate  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  siiowing  compUance  with  this 
provision  should  be  required  ;is  part  of  the 
papers  in  iuiy  application  for  an  authorizing 
order.  Tlius  a  nationwide  system  of  priorities 
could  be  fsLablished  by  the  professionals,  and 
interceptions  for  a  minor  cause  would  tend 
to  be  ruled  out  by  the  greater  needs  of  orga- 
nized crime  cases. 

The  proposed  system  is  concededly  experl- 
raenUl  but  it  appeals  to  us  as  a  more  direct 
method  of  striking  the  desired  balance  than 
iuiy  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  blUs 
under  review.  In  any  event,  we  think  the  ex- 
perimental nature  of  the  legislation  requires 
that  it  be  subject  to  prescribed  periodic  re- 
view In  its  entirety  and  should  have  a  speci- 
fied term  • 

Title  m  of  S.  917  provideK  not  only  an 
open-ended  "laundry  list"  for  Federal, 
State  and  local  police;  it  also  has  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  quantitative  limitation. 

The  -sky  is  the  limit,  and  hail  big 
brother. 

U.  Privileged  commit mcations 
The  Blakey  Bill  for  the  first  time  confronts 
the  problerri  of  privileged  communications 
which  are  intercepted  by  legal  wiretapping  or 
eavesdropping.  Here  the  Invasion  of  privacy, 
between  attorney  and  chent.  physician  and 
patient,  priest  and  penitent,  carries  with  it 
the  potential  for  serious  disruption  of  pro- 
fessional relationships.  The  uncertainty 
created  by  the  possibility  of  unknouTi  inter- 
ceptions could  be  far-reaching. 

The  Biakey  Bill  bars  orders  where  the  sub- 
ject is  a  lawyer,  physician  or  a  priest.  This 
protection  is  more  apparent  than  real,  how- 
ever, for  it  permits  taps  and  bugs  directed 
against  confidential  professional  communica- 
tions where  the  subject  named  is  not  the 
professional  person,  but  liis  client  or  patient. 
Tlie  Bill  also  provides  that  taps  or  bugs  may 
be  granted  for  use  in  a  lawyer's  office,  a 
physician's  office  or  a  confessional,  on  the 
theory,  according  to  Professor  Blakey,  that 
such  places  should  not  bs  permitted  to  be- 
come sanctuaries  for  criminal  activity.  The 
evidence  that  professional  offices  pose  genu- 
ine threats  as  potential  headquarters  for 
mobsters  is  however  less  than  compelling. 

The  Bill  does  provide  that  in  situations 
where  a  professional  office  is  to  be  bugged 
or  tapped  a  showing  of  "special  need"  must 
be  made  to  the  Judge  and  that  interceptions 
must  be  conducted  so  as  to  "minimize  or 
eliminate"  the  interception  of  privileged 
communications.  The  Bill  falls  to  define 
"special  need",  however,  or  to  specify  sanc- 


■  The  specification  cf  nn  exact  number 
poses  great  difficulty  and  would  require  con- 
sideration as  to  specific  law  enforcement 
needs  .md  privacy  problems;  the  range  which 
most  of  us  have  in  mind,  however,  is  100  or 
fewer  taps  or  bugs  to  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  throughout  the  nation.  Any  num- 
ber, of  course,  must  to  some  extent  be  arbi- 
trary. 

'  E.g..  the  Blakey  BUI  provides  for  an  In- 
dependent study  of  Its  operations  within  one 
year  prior  to  its  termination,  and  for  auto- 
matic prospective  termination  of  the  bill's 
provisions  eight  years  after  enactment. 
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tlons  for  failure  to  "minimize  or  eliminate" 
such  Interference  with  privileged  conamu- 
nlcatlons.  Given  such  ambiguity  these  pro- 
tections appear  to  lack  substance. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  sound  profes- 
sional relationships,  such  as  those  lictween 
attorneys  and  clients,  require  a  widespread 
public  belief  that  confidences  will  be  kept 
secret.  Once  the  risk  grows  that  secrets  may 
be  intercepted  by  outsiders  this  public  belief 
In  confidentiality  may  well  become  atten- 
uated. As  a  result,  communications  could 
become  guarded;  professional  persons  could 
be  seriously  hampered  in  analyzing  clients' 
problems  and  the  damage  to  professional  In- 
stitutions could  be  considerable.  The  social 
price  of  such  disruption  is  too  higli.  Tills 
new  legislation  is  experimental.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  unless  and  until  experience  Is 
gained  which  would  substantiate  the  conclu- 
sions assumed  by  Professor  Blakey  as  to  pro- 
fessional sanctuaries,  no  tapping  or  bugging 
of  professional  offices  should  be  allowed.  Even 
If  such  proof  ks  shown  there  may  be  other 
and  preferable  ways  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem as.  for  example,  by  professional  dlscl- 
pUne.  We  strongly  disapprove  any  legislation 
which  would  permit  Interception  of  privi- 
leged communications. 

Wliere  applications  for  orders  indicate  that 
privileged  communications  may  be  Inter- 
cepted, the  court  should  direct  the  agents 
not  to  make  such  Interceptions,  when  at  all 
possible;  in  other  cases  provision  should  be 
made  to  erase  those  portions  of  any  tapes 
which  conUiln  interceptions  of  privileged 
communications.  Orders  should  not  be 
granted  for  use  in  a  lawyer's  or  doctor's 
office,  or  on  their  telephones,  or  for  a  con- 
fessional. On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  bar  orders  with  respect  to  premises 
listed  in.  say,  a  lawyer's  name,  where  the 
court  can  he  shown  that  It  Is  not  a  place  used 
as  a  professional  office. 

E.  Other  limitation.';  on  time  and  place 
Time 
In  Bcrgcr  the  Supreme  Court  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  time  during 
which  an  order  for  electronic  surveillance 
(and  renewals  thereof)  would  be  valid.  The 
Court  analogized  an  order  valid  for  long  pe- 
riods of  lime  to  the  constitutionally  pro- 
scribed general  warrant,  under  which  an  un- 
limited search  and  seizure  could  be  made. 

In  Bcrgcr  the  statute  which  was  con- 
demned had  permitted  orders  vaUd  for  two 
months,  which  would  be  renewable,  pre- 
sumably for  periods  of  two  months  each. 
This  time  period  was  held  to  be  too  long.  The 
Blakey  Bill  provides  for  30  day  orders,  re- 
newable for  periods  of  30  days.  The  limita- 
tions on  time  must  be  viewed  together  with 
the  provisions  for  limiting  interceptions  to 
those  communications  which  can  be  de- 
scribed with  particularity.  The  Blakey  Bill's 
provision  would  still  seem  to  be  too  long 
under  Berger.  possibly  unconstitutional,  and 
in  any  event  undesirable.  The  initial  period 
of  validity  should  be  quite  short,  perhaps  n 
week  at  most.  Extensions,  of  similar  dura- 
tion, thouid  be  cranted  only  upon  a  renewed 
showing  of  probable  cause,  on  new  motion 
papers.  It  would  also  seem  that  papers  lor 
a  renev.ol  order  should  set  forth  some  evi- 
dence beyond  that  contained  in  the  original 
papers,  particularly  since  the  anticipated 
conversations  to  he  intercepted  should  be 
described  with  particularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  giving  the  practical  exigencies  in  ob- 
taining renewal  orders  from  busy  Judges,  and 
the  problem  that  is  presented  in  the  neces- 
sity to  remove  ?.  bug  or  tap  when  the  order 
h.-iS  not  been  renewed,  we  would  not  object 
to  renewals  on  oral  .application,  within  the 
court's  discretion,  to  b"-  followed  within  48 
hours  by  the  filing  of  proper  supporting  pa- 
pers. Tlie  Blikey  Bill  docs  not  hmlt  the 
number  of  extei-.siou  orders  which  may  be 
obtained.  We  would  favor  some  hmitation  as 
to  the  maximum  duration  of  a  single  court 
approved  tap  or  bug. 


The  Home 

Tlve  Blakey  Bill  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween homes  and  other  places,  so  far  lis  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  are  concerned.  We  do 
ikot  agree.  There  is  of  course  a  poeslblUty 
that  homes  wUl  be  used  for  Xiie%ad  activities, 
such  as  gambling  actlvlUes.  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  lanious  ApaUkchln  meeting 
look,  place  in  a  home.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  idea  of  wiretaps  on  hckme  tele- 
phones. Bu^  in  homes  go  too  lar,  however. 
There  must  be  some  sanctuary  where  one 
can  think  and  speaJt  without  fear.  We  would 
ban  all  electronic  bugging  in  homes 
Public  Telephones 

Taps  .ind  bugs  on  public  phones,  as  in  the 
Katz  case,  are  permitted  under  the  Blakey 
Bill  provided  that  agents  avoid  unnecessary 
overhearing  of  other  parties'  conversations 
and  show  a  "special  need".  Tlie  latter  con- 
cept, as  indicated  above,  appears  to  be  mean- 
ingless and  we  would  prefer  instead  to  rely 
on  the  requirement  that  orders  be  limited 
precisely  to  conversations  of  named  persons 
and  only  to  those.  Thus  automatic  monitor- 
ing equipment  would  seem  to  Ix"  ruled  out 
for  public  phones.  Beyond  this,  public 
phones  would  not  seem  to  be  different  from 
other  public  pliices. 

F.  Disclosure 

A  large  fiart  of  the  problem  involves  the 
question  al  defining  the  extent  of  i>emus- 
sible  disclosure  of  the  intercepted  commu- 
nication, to  whom,  under  what  circum- 
stances and  for  what  purpose.  The  Issues 
may  be  discussed  in  three  parts: 

1.  The  Inventory,  or  disclosure  to  subjects 
that  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  has  taken 
place. 

2.  Disclosure  within  the  government. 

3.  Disclosure  to  the  delense  t>elore  trial. 
1.  The  Inventory,  or  Disclosure  to  Subjects 

that  Wiretapping  or  Eavesdropping  Has 
Taken  Place:  The  Blakey  BUI  iirovides  that 
within  ninety  days  after  termination  of  the 
wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  order  the  sub- 
ject must  be  told  that  such  an  order  has 
been  entered,  the  times  it  was  In  ellect.  and 
whether  or  not  any  communications  were 
intercepted.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  Bill 
as  service  of  the  inventory.  The  Bill  further 
provides  that  such  service  may  be  postponed 
by  the  judge  on  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

This  provision,  though  unique  in  this  area, 
may  be  derived  from  an  analogous  procedure 
in  the  area  of  searches  and  seizures,  where 
the  inventory  functions  as  a  receipt  for  what 
was  taken.  "The  principal  Kignlflcance  of  the 
Inventory  in  this  area,  however.  Is  that  it 
lifts  the  secrecy  from  the  tap  or  bug.  fYesum- 
Rbly  the  Intention  is  thus  to  reduce  the  un- 
certainty which  one  might  have  :^  to  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  subjected  to  electromc 
surveillance. 

We  ap>prove  of  this  provision,  .and  beUeve 
it  sliould  be  a  part  of  the  lecislatlve  scheme 
recommended  by  this  Reiwrt.  except  in  the 
case  I  if  foreign  intcllfgence  activities  of  our 
eovernmcnt  where  the  need  lor  continued 
secrecy  seems  overriding. 

The  Bill  stops  thorl  of  requiring  service  on 
the  subject  of  the  underlying  papers  which 
supported  the  application  for  an  order.  Under 
another  provision  of  the  Bill  these  papers 
are  to  be  sealed,  and  thus  the  subject  wc  uld 
seem  to  be  left  without  access  to  them, 
unless  they  are  to  be  used  against  him  in  .i 
criminal  proceeding. 

The  Bill  provides  elsewhere  substantial 
civil  remedies  for  iierrrons  who  are  subjected 
wrongfully  to  wiretapping  or  electronic 
eavesdropping,  though  good  faith  reliance 
on  an  order  is  a  defense.  It  Is  hard  to  .'^ee 
how  these  remedies  can  be  invoked  In  the 
generality  of  cases  when  the  subject  can- 
not see  the  papers  relied  on  for  the  order. 
The  papers  might  contain  lalse  affidavits,  lor 
example,  yet  the  f^ubject  would  have  no  wny 
of  testing  llus.  While  perhaps  lie  could  r.b- 
tain  the  papers  by  starting  a  lawsuit  and 
moving  tor  discovery  of  the  papers  submitted 
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to  the  court.  It  seems  undesirable  to  comjiel 
subjects  to  start  perhaps  groundless  suits 
for  this  purpose  At  the  same  time  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  the  subjects  lawyer  could  counsel 
him  to  take  on  faith  the  correctness  of  the 
papers  submitted  to  the  court. 

If  the  underlying  papers  are  disclosed  to 
subjects  within  90  days,  nevertheless,  such 
disclosure  may  destroy  an  entire  Investi- 
gation prematurely,  since  the  papers  may 
expose  too  much  too  soon,  such  as  the  Iden- 
tity and  activities  of  Informants,  the  extent 
of  official  information,  surveillance  activi- 
ties and  the  like.  While  service  of  the  In- 
ventory, as  propoeed.  might  tend  to  have 
the  same  effect,  there  the  disclosure  would 
reveal   fewer  partlctilars. 

We  believe  that  the  compromise  struck 
by  the  Blakey  Bill  serves  the  needs  neither 
of  privacy  nor  of  law  enforcement  We  would 
prefer  an  expMcit  provision  that:  (a)  the 
underlying  papers  should  be  served  with  the 
inventory  except  (b)  upon  a  showing  by  law 
enforcement  officials  that  service  of  either 
the  inventory  or  the  underlying  papers  will 
prematurely  terminate  an  Investigation  the 
court  may  postpone  service  of  either,  the 
inventory  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
months  and  the  underlying  papers  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year.  Some  of  us 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tapes  or  tran- 
scripts of  inOjTcepted  communications  should 
also  be  served  with  the  Inventory. 

Another  problem  with  the  proposed  bill 
Is  that  the  inventory  is  to  be  served  only  on 
persona  who  are  subjects  of  the  order.  If 
A.  under  an  order,  talks  with  B,  only  A  is 
told  about  the  interception.  B's  rights  may 
have  been  violated  but  he  lacks  redress.  B 
should  probably  also  be  served  with  the  in- 
ventory. On  the  other  hand,  if  tor  example, 
A,  a  businessman,  talks  with  his  customers, 
and  the  latter  are  served  with  papers  'show- 
ing that  A  is  being  bugged,  the  damage  to 
confidence  in  A  and  to  A's  reputation  in  gen- 
eral may  damage  A  unjustly.  In  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  the  ctistomers  should  not  be 
served  with  the  inventory. 

No  solution  seems  whoUy  satisfactory,  but 
■*e  believe  that  the  courts  should  have  dis- 
cretion to  require  service  of  the  inventory  on 
persons  other  than  the  subject  of  the  Initial 
order  Determinations  as  to  who  should  be 
sened  would  be  best  made  on  a  case  by 
case  basis. 

2.  Disclosure  within  the  Government: 
Broad  disclosure  of  intercepted  communica- 
tions within  the  (government  runs  against  the 
policy  of  keeping  the  Invasion  of  privacy  to 
a  minimum  and  also  against  the  policy  of 
using  such  interceptions  for  highly  impor- 
tant purposes  Despite  these  basic  consid- 
erations, the  Blakey  Bill  permits  such  broad 
disclosure.  We  strongly  disapprove  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill. 

Professor  Blakey,  in  his  original  paper  for 
the  Presidents  Commission,  stated  that  in- 
tercepted material  should  not  be  disclosed 
in  Congressional  hearings.  His  original  draft 
further  limited  disclosure  within  the  gov- 
ernment by  providing  that  the  intercepting 
official  "may  disclose  such  contents  to  an- 
other investigative  or  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer to  the  %ctent  that  such  disclosiu'e  is 
appropriate  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  official  duties  of  the  officers  making  and 
receiving  the  disclosure  " .  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  present  draft  opens  very  large  holes 
in  this  formula  and  makes  it  possible  to 
broadcast  widely  the  results  of  bugs  or  taps. 
It  permits  disclosure  "to  any  person  to  the 
extent  that  such  disclosure  Is  appropriate  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  official  duties 
of  the  officers  making  such  disclosure".  (Em- 
phasis added.)  The  change  Introduced  by 
the  italicized  sections  turns  a  restrictive 
policy,  perhaps  Itself  too  loose.  Into  an  open 
door.  We  strongly  disapprove  this  change. 

Some  find  the  original  formula  also  un- 
satisfactory. They  believe  that  disclosure 
should  be  confined  to  persons  officially  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  offense  for  which 


the  original  order  was  issued  and.  where 
relevant,  as  part  of  Judicial  proceedings,  with 
perhaps  an  exception  for  offlclal  need  upon 
explicit  judicial  approval  on  a  new  applica- 
tion. 

3.  Disclosure  Before  Trial:  The  Bill  pro- 
vides that  the  contents  of  a  communication 
intercepted  by  a  court  approved  vrtretap  or 
bug  may  not  be  used  in  evidence  at  a  trial 
unless,  at  a  time  not  less  than  ten  days  be- 
fore the  trial,  the  defendant  receives  a  copy 
of  the  court  order  and  th^  underlying  pa- 
pers. He  cai^  then  move  to  suppress.  We  are 
generally  In  agreement  with  this  procedure. 

Perhaps  a  defendant  can  also  move  to  dis- 
cover the  contents  of  the  intercepted  com- 
munications, under  Rule  16  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  This  Rule  gives 
the  courts  discretion  to  disclose  to  a  defend- 
ant his  statements  which  are  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  government.  Tapped  or  bugged 
statements  may  be  within  the  purview  of 
this  Rule.  Some  of  us  would  make  disclosure 
of  tapper  or  bugged  statements  mandatory 
if  such  legislation  as  that  discussed  above  is 
en.icted.  In  view  of  the  possible  applicability 
of  Rule  16  or  some  equivalent  disclosing  the 
interception  only  10  days  before  trial  would 
seem  to  leave  the  defendant  too  little  time 
to  move  thereunder  and  use  the  results  of 
his  motion.  In  general  the  defendant  should 
have  time  to  make  motions  other  than  sup- 
pression motions  resulting  from  disclosure, 
and  he  should  also  have  time  to  check  out 
the  facts  and  use  the  results  of  discovery  to 
4)rep.ire  properly  for  trial. 

G.   Certain  other  provisions  of  the  Blakey 
bill 

Other  provisions  of  this  Bill  raises  gen- 
eral problems  of  constitutional  power  and 
the  like  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
below.  Certain  others,  including  relatively 
novel  ones,  require  less  extensive  treatment. 

Thus,  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  Bill's 
provision  for  civil  remedies,  including  liqui- 
dated damages,  punitive  damages  and  coun- 
sel fees,  in  favor  of  persons  whose  communi- 
cations are  intercepted,  disclosed  or  used  in 
violation  of  the  Bill's  requirements.  The  Bill 
provides  that  good  faith  reliance  on  a  court 
order  shall  be  a  complete  defense  and  this 
we  ;Uso  approve,  to  the  end  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  should  not  be  harassed  or 
intimidated. 

If  an  intercepted  communication  Is  sup- 
pressed, the  Bill  gives  the  Government  the 
right  to  appeal  at  that  time.  This  would 
seem  necessary  to  avoid  destruction  of  prop- 
er prosecutions  by  an  error  in  law  at  the 
trial  court  level,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  inter- 
fere significantly  with  countervailing  pol- 
icies against  interlocutory  appeals. 

The  Bill  provides  ftirthermore  that  Im- 
munity may  be  given  to  witnesses  who  are 
to  give  evidence  of  violations  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  electronic  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping. Such  offenses  are  serious  and  we 
approve  ,this  provision,  which  would  ex- 
pedite enforcement  of  the  criminal  penalties 
under  the  Bill. 

PART  IV.  WMETAPPINC  AND  EAVESDROPPING  BY 
PRIVATE  PERSONS  AND  WITH  THE  CONSENT  OP 
A  PARTY 

Consent  taps  and  bugs  by  law  enforcement 
officials 
Under  both  the  Blakey  BUI  and  the  Long 
BUI,  no  bar  is  placed  on  wiretapping  or  eaves- 
dropping when  one  party  to  the  communi- 
cations consents."  This  is  true  whether  the 
consenting  party  be  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial or  a  private  party. 


■  The  term  "intercept"  means  the  aural 
acquisition  of  the  contents  of  any  wire  or 
oral  communication  through  the  use  of  any 
intercepting  device  or  by  any  person  other 
than  the  sender  or  receiver  of  such  commu- 
nication or  a  person  given  prior  authority  by 
the  sender  or  receiver  to  intercept  such  com- 
munication. 


We  recommend,  however,  that  consent 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  should  be  brought  within 
the  framework  of  the  court  order  system, 
with  certain  exceptions.  We  have  proposed 
above  that  offlclal  interceptions,  where  con- 
sent Is  absent,  be  permitted  In  unlimited 
number  in  connection  with  certain  very 
serious  crimes  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  In  very  limited  number  for 
use  In  obtaining  evidence  of  any  other  crime, 
with  the  express  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  We  propose  that  where  law  enforce- 
ment officials  seek  court  approval  to  wiretap 
or  eavesdrop  with  the  consent  of  a  party 
there  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime  being  investigated  or  the  number 
of  stich  orders  which  may  issue.  Some  of  us 
also  think  tliat  no  limitations  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  place  of  consent  Interceptions. 
Tlie  only  requirement  would  be  the  authori- 
zation of  the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
law  enforcement  official  and  the  Issuance  of 
a  Federal  court  order. 

In  addition,  some  of  us  think  that  if  con- 
sent interceptions  are  brought  within  the 
framework  of  the  court  order  system,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  emergency 
where  consent  is  present  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  are  such  that  delay  in  seek- 
ing a  court  order  would  make  the  intercep- 
tion useless.  In  such  an  "emergency"  situa- 
tion they  would  not  object  to  the  consent 
Interception  so  long  as  within  48  hours  there- 
after a  court  order  is  obtained  approving  the 
interception  as  if  it  had  been  applied  for  in 
the  normal  manner.  Finally,  some  of  us  also 
think  that  in  the  consent  situation  service 
of  the  inventory  upon  the  subject  of  the  or- 
der be  eliminated.  However,  should  a  trial  en- 
sue, the  pretrial  disclosure  provisions  would 
be  applicable. 

This  proposal  recognizes  that  an  indivld- 
tial's  privacy  is  invaded  even  when  the  party 
to  whom  he  speaks  has  consented  to  the 
recording,  and  it  sanctions  such  an  inter- 
ception only  when  a  neutral  magistrate  de- 
termines that  the  invasion  is  necessary.  It 
tends  to  eliminate  the  constitutional  un- 
certainties surrounding  the  consent  inter- 
ceptions area,  which  have  been  discussed 
above  without  sacrificing  the  effectiveness  of 
this  legitimate  investigative  tool  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Tapping  and  bugging  by  private  parties 

The  Blakey  Bill,  as  well  as  the  Long  Bill. 
imposes  a  blanket  ban  on  all  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  private  parties  except 
those  interceptions  made  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  communication. 
Violations  are  punishable  by  criminal  sanc- 
tions. If,  as  we  suggest,  it  is  proper  to  In- 
clude official  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
upon  consent  under  the  court  order  system, 
then  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  a  statute 
which  permits  unrestricted  consent  inter- 
ceptions in  the  private  sector.  There  the  so- 
cial need  is  attenuated  and  the  potential 
invasion  of  privacy  great. 

The  usual  justification  for  recording  of 
conversations  by  a  private  party  Is  that  each 
party  takes  the  risk  that  the  other  will  repeat 
what  lias  been  said  and  hence  should  also 
take  the  risk  that  the  other  party  will  possess 
the  means  to  repeat  it  accurately,  either  in 
court  or  to  another  private  person.  The  con- 
trary position  is  that  the  essence  of  privacy 
is  the  power  to  limit  the  extent  of  one's 
communications  and  that  the  risk  of  re- 
cording or  transmittal  Is  not  one  we  shoiUd 
ask  persons  to  bear  in  a  free  society.  The 
first  theory  treats  the  risk  of  party  monitor- 
ing like  the  risks  that  are  inherent  in  any 
non-prlvil^ged  conversation;  the  latter  the- 
ory treats  that  risk  like  the  risk  of  moni- 
toring by  outsiders. 

The  argtiment  against  consent  eavesdrop- 
ping nas  been  put  persuasively  by  Professor 
Westin,  who  assumes  for  this  argtunent  that 
eavesdropping    would   otherwise   be   limited 
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to  obtaining  evidence  of  serious  offenses  on 
authorization    from    the   courts. 

"Tills  (exception)  has  been  the  basic 
charter  for  private  detective  Ups  and  bugs, 
for  'owner'  eavesdropping  on  facilities  that 
are  used  by  members  of  the  public,  and  for 
much  free-lance  police  eavesdropping.  Al- 
lowing eavesdropping  with  the  consent  of 
one  party  would  destroy  the  statutory  plan 
of  limiting  the  offenses  for  which  eaves- 
dropping by  device  can  be  used  and  insisting 
upon  a  court  order  process.  And  as  tech- 
nology enables  every  man  to  carry  his  micro- 
miniaturized recorder  everywhere  he  goes 
and  allows  every  room  to  be  monitored 
surreptitiously  by  built-in  equipment  per- 
mitting eavesdropping  with  the  consent  of 
one  party  would  be  to  sanction  a  means  of 


Upon  reflection,  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  to  per- 
mit this  new  product  of  man's  ingenuity  to 
destroy  our  traditional  right  to  privacy."  " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

For  these  cogent  reasons,  we  disapprove  the 
blanket  con.sent  exception  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. We  sec  no  social  justification  for  con- 
sent wiretapping  by  private  parties.  However, 
we  do  recognize  that  there  Is  a  question 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  classes  of 
conversation  which  one  of  the  parties  should 
be  permitted  to  record  secretly,  and  there  is 
also  a  question  as  to  the  sanctions  which 
are    appropriate    in    this    area.    One    thinks 


municatlon  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  amimerce-related.  Possessloii  of  devices 
prLmarily  useful  for  Interception  (see  Part  — . 
Infra  I  is  forbidden,  however,  only  if  the 
devices  ur  component*  have  travelled  In 
commerce,  and  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion are  also  reached  only  when  there  is  a 
commerce   connection. 

Both  the  commerce  power  and  the  en- 
forcement clause  of  the  Pcfurteenth  Amend- 
ment as  intercepted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
indicate  that  Congress  may  reach  "local" 
manufiu-turlng.  sale,  :ind  use  Given  the  eusy 
transport;ibllity  of  m<tet  wiretapping  imd 
eave.sdropplng  devices  and  the  imix>ssibllil> 


reproducing  conversation   that  could  choke     said.  One  also  thinks  of  the  situation  of  a 


of  the  inislnessman   who  tells  his  secretary     of  preventing  f>o'"'^"e  /rom  caroinR   ihem 
to  listen  to  his  conversation  on  an  extension 
phone  In  order  to  have  a  witness  to  what  is 


off  much  vital  social  exchange."  Westin 
Science,  Privacy  and  Freedom:  Issues  and 
Proposals  for  the  1970's.  66  Col.  L.  Rev.  1205, 
1226  (November  1966).  See  also,  Greenawalt, 
Col.  L.  Rev. 

It   is    significant    that    the    Federal    Com 


criminal  defendant  faced  with  a  shakedown 
attempt  by  one  he  knows  to  Ije  a  prospective 
witness  against  him,  who  requires  self- 
protection.  Though  a  full  discussion  of  this 
area  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  a 
number  of  factors  may  be  relevant  in  specl- 


municatlons    Commission    has    rejected    the      fylng  more  limited  exceptions.  These  would 


consent  exception  for  its  rule  banning  eaves- 
dropping by  use  of  radio  devices  The  F.C.C. 
reversed  its  original  position  after  receiving 
a  memorandum  from  the  Special  Committee 
on  Science  and  Law  of  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association.  The  Commission  said: 

"9.  Objection  was  made  by  the  Association 
to  that  provision  of  the  proposed  rules  which 
would  make  the  prohibition  against  eaves- 
dropping inapplicable  where  the  use  of  the 
device  is  authorized  by  one  or  more  c>f  the 
parties  engaging  in  the  conversation.  It  was 
contended  that  this  approach  falls  to  recog- 
nize a  distinction  between  the  risk  that  a 
party  to  a  conversation  niay  divulge  what  he 
remembers  from  the  conversation  and  may 
be  believed  by  others,  and  the  risk  that  a 
party  to  a  conversation  wUl  use  a  radio 
device   to   overhear   and   record   the   conver- 


include  (1)  the  social  importance  of  the 
recording  or  eavesdropping,  (2|  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  parties,  (3)  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  recording  or 
eavesdropping  Is  to  take  place,  and  (4)  the 
collateral  problems  arising  from  prohibition 
of  the  kind  of  eavesdropping  In  question.  See 
Greenawalt.  Col.  L.  Rev,  Our  suggestion  is 
tliat  the  sanction  against  private  consent 
recording  or  eavesdropping  be  confined  to 
tort  remedies  and  exclusion  of  the  use  of 
information  so  obtained  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding by  the  procurer  of  the  recording.  The 
statutory  standard  could  then  be  rather  gen- 
erally phrased  so  as  to  permit  development  by 
the  courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

We  fully  approve  as  a  general  principle 
the  provisions  In  both  the  Blakey  Bill  and 
the  Long  Bill  that  preclude  all   third-party 


satlon  verbatim,  or  authorize  another  to  so     wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  in  the  prl- 


overhear  or  record  it.  Doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  whether  most  persons  assume,  or 
should  assume,  the  risk  that  their  conver- 
sations are  being  overheard  or  recorded  by 
the  use  of  such  devices.  The  Association  also 
expressed  the  view  that  the  real  significance 
of  tills  provision  of  the  proposed  rules  would 
be  to  enlarge  the  area  of  permitted  eaves- 
dropping beyond  that  likely  to  be  condoned 
by  the  public  cjt  by  the  courts. 

"10.  Our  proposal  was  based  upon  the 
tentative  view,  .set  lorth  m  paragraph  6  of 
the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  that 
anyone  who  engages  m  conversation  with 
others  must  assume  the  risk  that  anything 
he  says  may  be  divulged  without  his  knowl- 
edge by  any  other  party  to  the  conversation. 
However,  upon  further  consideration  we 
have  decided  that  the  objections  to  this 
view  are  well  founded  and  that  we  should 
not  sanction  the  unannounced  use  of  listen- 
ing or  recording  devices  merely  because  one 
party  to  any  otherwise  private  conversation 
is  aware  that  the  conversation  is  in  fact  no 
longer  private. 

"11.  'The  right  of  privacy  is  precious  and 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  eaves- 
dropper's needs  without  compelling  reason. 
We  cannot  find  such  reason  here,  subject  to 
the  single  exception  made  in  paragraph  13, 
infra,  for  law  enforcement  officers  operating 
under  lawful  authority.  We  agree  that  the 
ordinary  risk  of  being  overheard  is  converted 
into   another   risk   entirely   when    the   dec 


vate  sector.  Its  all  too  common  use  as  a 
means  of  gathering  evidence  in  divorce  pro- 
ceedings and  in  obtaining  information  In 
competitive  commercial  situations  should  be 
condemned.  While  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
curer of  such  an  interception  should  be  sub- 
ject-to the  criminal  as  well  as  the  civil  sanc- 
tions proposed  in  the  Blakey  Bill,  we  hesitate 
to  treat  as  severely  a  person  who  "uses"  In- 
formation knowing  it  to  have  been  obtained 
by  means  of  an  illegal  interception.  As 
against  the  knowing  user,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  aggrieved  party  be  confined  to  a 
tort  remedy,  Tliere  may  be  some  few 
Instances  in  which  third  party  interceptions 
serve  a  socially  useful  purpose,  such  as  In 
the  case  of  a  social  scientist  seeking  empirical 
data,  but  we  do  not  think  It  Is  feasible  to 
carve  out  an  exception  to  cover  these  limited 
situations.  Finally,  no  information  obtained 
OS  a  result  of  a  third-piffty  interception 
should  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  court 
proceeding  except  in  the  case  of  a  prosecu- 
tion or  civil  suit  based  upon  a  violation  of 
the  laws  relating  to  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping. 

PART  V.  FEDERAL  POWER  TO  CONTROL  WIRETAP- 
PING EAVESDROPPING  AND  DEVICES  FOR  SUCH 
USE 

Though  Congress  undoubtedly  has  power 
to  control  wiretapping  under  the  commerce 
power,  the  extent  of  Federal  power  over  eaves- 
dropping is  less  settled.  Bergcr  and  Katz.  deal 


acroes  state  lines,  a  prohibition  on  transpor- 
tation lu-ross  sUite  lines  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  prohibition  of  manufacturing 
and  sale  for  local  purposes.  Insofar  as  use  is 
concerned,  both  convenience  of  enforce- 
ment against  commerce-connected  uses  and 
equal  treatment  of  persons  engaging  in 
virtually  identictil  activities  would  be  pro- 
moted by  reaching  local  use.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  ;.ny  general  local  use  of  de- 
vices might  affect  the  ways  In  which  persons 
carry  on  interstate  business,  since  both  those 
overheard  and  those  doing  the  overhearing 
may  have  difficulty  grasping  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions  between  covered  and  uncovered 
uses. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  remarkably 
permissive   In   the   last  thirty   years  in  sus- 
t.Unlng    Congressional     exercises    of     power 
claimed    to    rest    on    the    commerce    clause. 
Among  the  more  relevant  cfises  are  Wickard 
v.  Filburn.  317  U.S    111    (1942»   and  Katzcn- 
bach   V.  McClung.  379  U.S.  294   (1964).  Tliey 
csuiblish  that  the  particular  action  reached 
need  not  Itself  affect  commerce  bo  long  as  the 
cumul;itive     impact     of     that    and     similar 
.ictions  would  produce  an  effect  on  commerce. 
It  is  true  that  the  suggested  exercise  of  the 
commerce  power  with  regard  to  eavesdrop- 
ping is  analytically  distinguishable,  since  it 
rests  upon  the  need  to  achieve  effective  en- 
forcement in  regard  to  admittedly  commerce- 
related    situations    and /or    upon    effects    on 
commerce   that   are   more   speculative    than 
those  involved  in  Wi^kard  and  McClung,  but 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  differences 
would   lead   to  a  contrary  result    Given  the 
Supreme  Court's  general  hesluinoy  to  strike 
down     any      Congressional      legislation      on 
grounds  of  Federalism,  the  obvious  national 
Interest  In  meanlngftU  cavesdrojiplng   rules, 
and    the    reco!?nized    desirability    of    legisla- 
tive action   (deriving  both  from  the  Court's 
difficulty    in    drawing   appropriate    constltu- 
tion.-!!  lines  and  the  patent  inadequacy  of  the 
exclusionary   rule   .-us   a   deterrent  of  private 
acUvlty),  it  is  almost  certain  that  any  con- 
gressional  attempt  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  eavesdropping  problem  would  be  su.':- 
taJned   against   a  claim   that   the  limits   of 
federal  power  had  been  exceeded. 

Analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Interpreta- 
tion of  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment suggests  the  same  conclusion  under 
that    Constitutional    provision. 

The  Voting  Rifihts  Act  of  19C5  prohibited 
suites  from  requiring  liter.icy  in  English,  as 
a  condition  for  voting,  of  ix;rsons  educated 
in  an  American  fla?  school.  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641  (1966),  sustained  that 
exercise  of  Congressional  power.  It  did  so 
without  reaching  the  question  whether  the 
New  York  English  literacy  requirement  vio- 
lated   the    equal    protection    clause    of    the 


fro7hc  device  is  made  the  instrument  of  the     ing  as  they  do  with  the  requirements  of  the     Fourteenth   Amendment.   Tlie  opinion   crn- 


intruder.  Coupled  to  a  recording  device,  this 
new  eavesdropping  tool  puts  upon  the 
speaker  a  risk  he  has  not  deliberately  as- 
sumed, and  goes  far  toward  making  private- 
conversation  impossible.  We  do  not  believe 
the  assumption  of  such  a  risk  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  our  rules.  We  are  com- 
manded by  the  Communications  Act  to  'en- 
courage the  larger  and  more  effective  use  of 
radio  in  the  public  interest,'  Section  303(g). 


Fourteeenth   Amendment,   have   nothing   to 
sav  directly  about  this  question. 

There  has  not  been  doubt  that  legislative 
power  to  control  exists  in  the  area  of  wire- 
tapping, under  the  commerce  clause.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  an  in- 
trastate wire  communication  which  in  no 
way  "affected  commerce".  See  Weiss  v.  United 
States  (Cite).  As  to  eavesdropping,  the 
Blakey  Bill  forbids  Interception  of  oral  com- 


ceded  considerable  discretion  to  Congress  to 
determine  the  bounds  of  the  equal  protection 
clause.  Congress  might  have  determined  that 
the  New  York  constitutional  provision  re- 
sulted largely  from  prejudice  or  that  the  state 
interest  asserted  to  support  its  existence 
did  not  Justify  denial  of  a  right  as  precious 
as  the  right  to  vote.  The  Court's  role  was 
merely  to  "perceive  a  basis  upon  which  Con- 
gress might  predicate  a  judgment"  that  the 
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New  Y- rk  requirement  was  "an  Invidious 
dLscrlmlnaUoQ  In  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause."  In  an  alternative  ration- 
ale, the  Court  held  that  Congress  could  for- 
bid a  perfectly  constitutional  state  require- 
ment (English  literacy  for  voting)  If  It  de- 
termined that  this  requirement  led  to  other 
constitutional  violations  (Inequality  of  gov- 
ernment services  for  residents  not  speaking 
English*.  In  United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S. 
745  (1966).  six  members  of  the  Court  make 
clear  their  willingness  to  sustain  federal 
statutes  reaching  private  action  that  inter- 
feres  with    Fourteenth    Amendment   righte. 

Morgan's  relevance  to  eavesdropping  Is 
th:it  reasonible  men  could  conclude  that 
(>)ngres6lonal  action  Is  needed  to  protect 
against  Instances  of  bugging  that  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  The  Court  can  "per- 
ceive a  basis  ■  on  which  Congress  might  make 
that  Judgment  and  thus  would  sustain  a  pro- 
hibition of  eavesdropping  by  law  enforcement 
officers  The  notion  that  the  Court  would 
strike  down  a  law  against  e'wesdropplng  by 
Stats^^^law  enforcement  officers  as  an  Imper- 
m;ssible  extension  of  Federal  power  Is  highly 
Implausible 

The  argument  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  supports  prohibition  of  local 
private  use  is  less  obvious.  No  one  Is  pre- 
vented froiTj  using  a  State  facility  on  an 
equal  basis  or  enjoying  other  benefits  from 
the  State  A  theory  can  be  advanced  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  against 
private  Interference, with  freedom  of  expres- 
sion or  a  "right  to  privacy '.  The  prohibition 
may  also  be  supportable  as  a  Congressional 
exercise  of  power,  under  Section  5  of  the 
Foiirtetnth  Amendment,  to  give  particular 
content  to  the  national  citizenship  conferred 
by   the  first   sentence  of   that   Amendment." 

In  any  event.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
local  manufacture  and  sale  to  private  per- 
sons  and  private  use  make  more  likely  pro- 
hibited law  enforcement  use.  If  devices  are 
generally  available  and  used,  police  ofBcers 
wiU  be  more  likely  to  use  them.  The  police 
may  also.  In  ways  not  easily  discerned,  ar- 
range for  private  detectives  and  others  to 
spy  fur  them,  thus  avoiding  the  mandate 
ag-ains-  police  use.  Thus,  as  an  aspect  of  ef- 
fective eni;>rcement  of  the  general  prohibi- 
tion on  official  use  under  the  Fourteenth 
Axnendmeiit,  Congress  can  reach  actions  with 
regi^rd  to  eaves<lropplng  devices  that  do  not 
Involve  State  authorities. 


'  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside,"  US, 
Const  .  amend  XIV.  §  1,  As  noted  by  the 
Court  in  the  Slaugfiter-House  Cases.  83  U.S. 
(16  Wall.)  36.  72-73  (1873).  this  declaration 
of  citizenship  was  Intended  specifically  to 
overturn  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  had 
held  that  a  person  of  African  descent, 
whether  or  not  a  slave,  was  not  a  citizen  of  a 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  as  well  to  re- 
verse the  view,  theretofore  widely  adhered 
to,  that  United  States  citizenship  arose,  if  at 
all.  only  by  reason  of  state  citizenship. 

"It  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned  that, 
whatever  the  Incidents  of  national  citizen- 
ship may  be.  they  are  a  proper  subject  of  leg- 
islation under  Section  5.  whether  directed 
against  private  individuals  or  states  '  See 
United  States  v  Cruikshank.  92  US.  542. 
552-53  (1876)  (dictum  that  right  to  discuss 
public  affairs  or  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances is  Incident  of  national  citizenship 
which  Congress  can  protect  jigainst  private 
Interference).  A  restrictive  view  was  taken 
by  the  Court  of  the  privileges  and  InMnunities 
of  national  citizenship  in  the  Slaughter- 
House  Cases.  83  U  S.  (16  Wall  )  36  ( 1872 ) .  but 
more  recent  decisions,  notably  Colgate  v  Har- 
vey, 296  US.  404  (1935).  and  the  concurring 
opinions  of  Justices  Douglas  and  Jackson 
(representing  the  views  of  four  members  of 
the  Court)  in  Edwards  v.  Cali/ornia.  314  U.S. 
160,    177,    181    (1941).   suggest   a   somewhat 


If,  as  has  been  suggested.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  pass  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion In  regard  to  eavesdropping,  and  need  not 
limit  Itself  to  "commerce-related"  situa- 
tions, it  would  follow  that  it  can  decide  to 
permit  eavesdropping  only  upon  the  Issuance 
of  a  federal  court  order. 

In  my  view.  Congress  not  only  has  the 
legal  right  to  deny  eavesdropping  to  state 
and  local  officials  but  the  duty,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  public  policy,  to  so  restrict 
electronic  eavesdropping.  Thus  is  one  of 
the  main  thrusts  of  S.  928.  the  admin- 
istration's bill. 

PART    VI.    PROHIBmONS    ON    MANUFACTTTRE    AND 
DISTRIBltTiON    OF    EAVESDROPPING    DEVICES 

Both  the  Blakey  Bill  and  the  Long  Bill 
prohibit  persons  from  sending  or  carrying 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  sending 
in  the  mail  "any  electronic,  mechanical  or 
other  device,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know  that  the  design  of  such  device  renders 
It  primarily  useful  for  the  purpose  of  wire 
Interception  or  eavesdropping".  It  also  for- 
bids manufacturing  or  assembling  such  de- 
vices If  they  or  their  components  "ha(ve)  or 
will  be"  sent  through  the  malls  or  in  com- 
merce. A  similar  prohibition  is  placed  on 
advertisements  to  be  sent  in  commerce  of 
such  devices,  as  well  as  on  advertisements 
of  other  devices  designed  to  promote  their 
use  for  wire  interception  or  eavesdropping. 

There  are  several  problems  with  these  pro- 
visions. The  standard  of  "primarily  useful" 
is  too  vague  for  a  criminal  statute.  The  in- 
herent vagueness  of  the  phrEise  is  Intensified 
by  the  fact  that  discovery  of  new  uses  for 
existing  devices  may  shift  them  in  or  out  of 
that  category.  This  vagueness  is  not  cured  by 
the  requirements  that  the  sender  "know  or 
have  reason  to /know"  the  nature  of  the  de- 
vice; "having  reason  to  know"  is  itself  a 
rather  vague  criterion. 

It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  if  "primarily  use- 
ful" is  even  a  stiindard  that  sensibly  bal- 
ances competing  social  demands.  The  ob- 
ject is,  of  course,  to  preserve  the  availabil- 
ity of  devices  with  legitimate  uses  and  to  re- 
strict the  availability  of  those  used  for  anti- 
social purposes.  But  to  make  a  sensible  judg- 
ment, one  needs  to  know  how  easily  the  legit- 
imate uses  can  be  filled  by  other  devices. 
Contrast  the  following  two  hypothetical  de- 
vices: Device  A  is  useful  primarily  for  eaves- 
dropping; it  has  one  legitimate  but  limited 
use  of  great  social  value  that  cannot  be  filled 
by  any  other  device.  Device  B  is  primarily  use- 
ful for  legitimate  uses  but  can  also  be  used 
for  eavesdropping;  other  devices  at  the  same 
price  can  perform  all  B's  socially  useful  func- 
tions, but  cannot  be  used  for  eavesdropping. 
Society  has  a  greater  interest  In  preserving 
the  availability  of  Device  A  than  Device  B.  al- 
though Device  A  is  useful  primarily  for  eaves- 
dropping and  Device  B  is  not.  Plainly,  no  de- 
vices are  likely  to  fit  such  simple  analysis, 
but  this  example  does  indicate  that  the  social 
Judgment  involved  is  more  complicated  than 
that  implied  by  the  "primarily  useful"  for- 
mula. 


broader  view  of  the  content  of  national  citi- 
zenship. See  United  States  v.  Guest.  383  US, 
745.  757-59  il966);  see  also  the  Department 
of  Justice  Memorandum  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1967  suggesting  this  approach  as  one 
of  the  bases  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  sup- 
port for  open  housing  legislation:  ,  ,  It  is 
arguable  that  the  right  to  be  free  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  purchase  and  rental 
of  residential  property — partially  grounded  as 
It  is  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment — is  one 
of  those  privileges  of  national  citlzenshifj 
which  Congress  may  protect  against  wholly 
private  action  '  See  Slaxighter- House  Cases, 
supra.  16  Wall,  at  80;  Civil  Rights  Cases, 
supra.  109  US,  at  20,  23:  Clyatt  v.  United 
States.  197  U.S.  207,  216-218.  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  12,  p.  16073. 


Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  these  prohib- 
itions on  manufacture  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  profjosed  consent  and  nation- 
al security  exceptions.  If  some  eavesdropping 
Is  to  be  permitted,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
compel  intrastate  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  necessary  devices. 

We  do  not  believe  a  shorthand  formula 
that  adequately  balances  competing  social 
interests  can  be  framed  In  the  context  of  a 
criminal  statute.  Ceruilnly  the  bill  as  written 
does  not  contain  one.  One  alternative  would 
be  to  drop  restrictions  on  manufacture,  sale 
and  advertising  and  attack  only  Improper 
use.  If  improper  uses  were  easy  to  detect  and 
one  could  be  sanguine  about  vigorous  law 
enforcement  in  this  area,  that  solution  would 
make  sense:  but  we  fear  that  improper  use  is 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  widespread 
availability  of  eavesdropping  devices.  Some 
regulation  on  manufacture  and  sale  Is  called 
for  as  a  supplement  to  use  prohibitions. 

An  administrative  body,  such  as  the  FCC. 
or  the  FTC  .  would  be  far  better  suited 
than  Congress  to  catalogue  existing  devices 
and  assess  the  extent  to  which  they  fill  legiti- 
mate social  needs.  It  would  be  flexible  enough 
to  reexamine  devices  as  new  uses  are  dis- 
covered and  to  assess  new  devices  as  they  are 
developed.  Without  meaning  to  prejudge 
the  determinations  of  such  a  body,  we  would 
suggest  that  devices  would  fall  Into  three 
broad  categories.  Some  would  be  almost  solely 
of  use  for  wire  interception  or  eavesdropping; 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  would  be 
prohibited  except  under  arrangement  with 
law  enforcement  agencies  authorized  to  use 
devices  for  that  purpose,  if  any  agencies  are 
so  authorized.  Some  would  be  so  commonly 
used  for  legitimate  purposes  that  they  would 
be  generally  available:  only  Improper  ad- 
vertising and  use  would  be  proscribed.  Some 
would  be  highly  useful  for  eavesdropping  and 
of  limited  but  significant  usefulness  for 
legitimate  purposes.  These  could  be  manu- 
factured and  distributed  to  private  persons 
under  some  sort  of  licensing  scheme  and 
upon   a  showing  of  need  for  the  device. 

CONCLUSION 

Diificult  as  are  the  problems  in  reaching 
agreement  on  legislation,  legislation  mtist 
now  be  enacted.  Experimental  laws  control- 
ling wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  however 
imperfect,  are  preferable  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. Such  legislation  should  direct  itself  to 
the  complexities  of  the  subject  and  shotild 
avoid  overly  simple  formulas.  We  disapprove 
the  Long  Bill  as  a  legislative  proposal  which 
does  not  meet  these  requirements. 

The  draft  statute  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor Blakey  for  the  President's  Commission, 
which  after  revision  has  been  introduced  in 
the  current  session  of  Congress  by  Rep,  Mc- 
Dade  as  H.R,  13482,  raises  the  issues  better 
than  other  proposals  now  before  Congress, 
Many  of  its  solutions  are  unacceptable  to 
us,  but  with  the  modiflcations  which  we  have 
suggested  above  we  believe  that  Professor 
Blakey's  basic  format  can  be  used  for  a  bill 
that  would  be  workable  We  have  outlined 
above  our  recommendations  as  to  the  major 
features  of  such  a  Bill,  stressing  the  neces- 
sity of  regarding  these  recommendations  as 
integral  parts  of  a  single  legislative  scheme. 
We  urge  the  enactment  of  such  a  Bill, 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
report  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion, If  It  proves  one  thing,  it  is  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  enact  legislation  on  this 
important  subject. 

The  report  .suggests  flaws  in  S.  928.  my 
bill. 

It  suggests  flaws  in  the  Blakey  bill. 

The  provisions  of  title  EQ  of  S.  917 
come  even  further  from  meeting  its  re- 
quirements. 

What  i3  needed  is  to  have  this  proposed 
legislation  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  for  that  com- 
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mittee  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee for  the  .sole  purpose  of  reaching 
a  workable  solution  to  the  many  unsolved 
problems  encompassed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  proixinents  of  S.  917  to  con- 
sider this  possible  solution. 

Mr.  President,  to  .speak  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  amendment  now  pending.  No. 
734,  as  presently  drafted,  section  2518, 
paragraph  ^d),  of  S.  917,  provides  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  but  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  wiretap  or  eavesdrop  order, 
the  issuing  judge  must  provide  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  order,  or  the  applica- 
tion for  an  order,  an  "inventon.',"  This 
inventory  is  to  include  the  following  in- 
formation: First,  the  fact  of  the  entry 
of  the  order  or  the  application:  second, 
the  date  of  the  entr>-  and  the  period  of 
authorized,  approved,  or  disapproved  in- 
terception, or  the  denial  of  the  applica- 
tion; and,  thad.  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  wire  or  oral  communications  were 
or  were  not  intercepted. 

Paragraph  id  ^  further  provides  that — 

On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause  to  a 
Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  the  serving 
of  the  inventory  required  by  this  subsection 
may  be  {x>stponed. 

Amendment  No,  734  would  delete  this 
language,  which  appears  on  lines  13,  14, 
and  15  on  page  73  of  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  deletion  would  be 
that  the  .subjects  of  a  wiretap  or  eaves- 
drop would  be  to  give  notice  within  a  pe- 
riod of  90  days  after  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication for  the  wiretap. 

Let  me  point  out  that  amendment  No. 
732.  which  may  be  offered  later,  would 
lower  the  time  to  30  days. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
S,  917.  at  page  105.  cites  examples  of 
where  the  senice  of  inventor^'  may  be 
po.stponed.  According  to  the  report,  post- 
ponement would  be  justified  where,  for 
example,  the  interception  is  discon- 
tinued at  one  location  because  the  .sub- 
ject moves,  but  is  later  reesUblished  at 
the  subjects  new  location.  Another  case 
where  po.stponemenl  of  .service  would  be 
justified  would  occur  where  the  inves- 
tigation it.self  is  still  in  progress,  even 
though  interception  is  terminated  at  any 
one  place,  Tlie  inventory  due  at  the  flnst 
location  could  be  po.stponed  until  the  in- 
vestigation is  completed,  according  to  the 
Committee  Report, 

Section  2518<d',  as  presently  draft^'d, 
gives  judges  an  almo.st  unlimited  power. 
The  report  states  that  through  this  pro- 
vision for  notice  all  authorized  intercep- 
tion must  eventually  become  known  to 
the  subject  of  the  interception.  I  think  it 
is  quite  imix)ssible  to  say  this  when  the 
bill  in  actuality  provides  that  judges  may 
po.stpone  the  notification  indefinitely. 

Apparently  the  drafters  of  this  bill 
meant  to  provide  for  a  procedure  some- 
what similar  to  the  receipt  that  is  given 
to  a  person  whose  goods  are  seized  pur- 
suant to  a  search  warrant.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  use  that  analogy.  I  suggest  that 
we  make  our  procedures  conform  more 
closely  to  it. 

Rule  41  id  I  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  provide  that  any  of- 
ficer taking  property  from  a  per.son  pur- 
suant to  a  warrant  must  give  the  person 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  for 


the  property  taken.  This  receipt  is  given 
when  the  property  is  taken.  If  the  person 
whose  property  is  seized  is  not  present 
the  copy  of  the  warrant  and  i-eceipt  are 
left  at  the  place.  In  any  event,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  procedures  provide  that 
the  receipt  is  received  by  the  person  at 
the  same  time  as  the  seizure  is  made. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  we  depart 
radically  from  this  time-honored  pro- 
cedure. As  you  know.  I  am  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  establishment  of  a  court- 
order  system  of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping. However,  if  we  are  going  to 
adopt  such  a  system  I  think  we  should 
make  it  conform  to  the  traditional 
search  and  .seizure  procedures. 

Those  procedures  call  for  a  speedy  no- 
tice to  the  person  who.se  goods  are 
seized,  telling  him  in  detail  what  goods 
have  been  taken.  I  think  the  per.son 
whose  conversations  have  been  inter- 
cepted, whose  privacy  has  been  invaded, 
should  be  promptly  apprised  of  that  fact. 
It  seems  unjust  to  me  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  service  of  an  inventoi-y  on 
that  person. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  wiretaps  and 
eavesdrops  which  fall  within  the  national 
security  area.  Surveillance  in  tiiis  area 
falls  within  section  2511  of  the  bill,  and 
it  is  not  governed  by  the  court-order  pro- 
visions. It  is  rea.sonable  to  refrain  from 
giving  notice  of  a  wiretap  to  the  sub- 
ject of  that  tap  in  the  case  of  foreign 
intelligence  activities.  Here  the  need  for 
continued  secrecy  seems  overriding. 

But  in  all  other  cases,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  unreasonable  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  service  of  notice  to  the 
party  who  is  the  subject  of  the  wiretap. 
In  an  area  so  fraught  with  dangers  to 
our  liberties,  especially  our  right  of 
privacy,  I  think  we  must  hold  our  police 
ofBcers  and  judges  to  a  strict  observance 
of  a  30-day  rule.  It  is  a  90-day  rule  at 
the  pre5ent  time. 

Thus  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
bill  that  provides  a  loophole  to  permit 
ofBcers  to  wiretap  wherever  they  wanted 
a  court  order,  and  if  they  did  find  some- 
thing or  did  not,  a  person  whose  right  of 
privacy  was  perhaps  being  violated,  or 
whose  conversation  was  being  overheard, 
would  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

As  I  point  out.  we  make  it  a  definite 
rule  in  search  and  seizure.  We  have  been 
careful,  over  the  years,  that  they  must 
know  definitely  what  was  seized,  but 
here  we  give  them  90  days  to  permit  a 
judge  to  permit  it  indefinitely,  which  is 
a  complete  and  improper  chanse  and  at 
variance  with  the  court  procedures  we 
have  set  up  over  the  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
would  suggest  to  aides  and  attaches  that 
they  get  in  touch  with  their  Senators 
and  get  them  into  the  Chamber  for  a 
yca-and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr,    President,  I 


ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  hour-long  argument  for 
this  amendment,  I  have  several  com- 
ments to  make.  First,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  relies  heavily  on 
the  report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  this  report 
deals  primarily  with  another  bill,  the 
Blakey  bill  introduced  in  the  House, 
During  the  redrafting  of  title  III  of  the 
bill,  following  the  Katz  decision,  the 
commitj£e  staff  was  in  touch  with  and 
conferred  with  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  Committee,  We 
adopted  a  number  of  recommendations 
the  committee  was  considering  and  in- 
corporated them  in  title  III  Some  of  the 
recommendations  we  rejected  and,  I 
might  add.  for  good  reason. 

Second,  it  is  a  strange  argument  to  me 
that  while  in  national  security  cases  un- 
der the  Senator's  so-called  Riglit  of  Pri- 
vacy Act  no  warrant  at  all  is  needed,  or 
any  probable  cause  required,  but  the 
President  is  permitted  merely  to  order 
a  surveillance.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  get  a  renewal  order,  and  the  investi- 
gators can  go  from  place  to  plac*.  And 
no  notice  or  inventorj-  must  be  filed.  But 
in  the  case  of  organized  crime  under 
title  III— Murder,  Inc.  a  dope  ring  im- 
iwrting  dope  into  this  country.  {X)lluting 
the  stream  of  youth  and  other  victims 
with  the  poison  and  affliction  of  becom- 
ing a  dope  addict — we  have  to  protect 
the  man  at  the  top,  the  crook,  the  man 
who  is  profiteering  off  human  misery. 
We  have  to  give  him  eveiT  protection 
and  not  let  law  enforcement  officers  .se- 
cure a  ix>stponement  of  the  filing  of  the 
inventory. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  we  provide 
requirements  for  a  po.stponing.  on  a 
showing  of  good  cause.  This  is  an  ade- 
quate standard  It  has  commended  it- 
self to  others.  New  York  has  had  more 
experience  with  wiretapping  law  than  has 
any  other  State  of  the  Union,  The  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bar  Association's  rec- 
ommendations. Yet.  in  the  last  few  days 
the  General  Assembly  of  New  York 
passed  a  bill  to  amend  the  code  of  crim- 
inal procedure,  the  ijenal  law,  and  the 
civil  practice  and  rules,  in  relation  to 
eavesdropping  warrants.  In  the  bill, 
which  has  now  passed  and  which  Ls  on 
the  desk  of  the  Governor  for  signature. 
I  find  this  language  with  respect  to  ix)st- 
ponement : 

On  a  showing  of  exigent  circumstances  to 
the  issuing  Justice,  the  serving  of  the  notice 
required  by  this  section  may  be  postponed 
by  order  of  the  Justice  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  Renewals  of  an  order  of  postpone- 
ment may  be  obtained  on  a  new  showing  of 
exigent  circumstances. 

The  New  York  bill  defines  "exigent  cir- 
cum.stances  '  to  mean  'conditions  requir- 
ing the  preservation  of  secrecy,  and 
whereby  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  a  continuing  investigation  would 
be  thwarted  by  alerting  any  of  the  per- 
sons subject  to  surveillance  to  the  fact 
that  such  surveillance  had  occurred. 
This  is  the  standard  of  title  III. 

For  example,  here  is  the  head  of  a  dope 
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ring  operating  in  Washington  or  New 
York.  We  locate  one  source  of  outlet  of 
that  dope  ring.  We  get  a  wiretap  on  him. 
From  that  source,  we  get  information  as 
to  a  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy, but  we  do  not  have  enough  yet 
about  the  headman.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  pretty  smart.  They  are  in  this  loca- 
tion this  month,  and  next  month  they 
move  to  another  location.  When  we  dis- 
connect the  wiretap,  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  would  have  to  file  an 
inventory.  If  we  have  to  give  them  this 
information  in  a  situation  when  they 
move  to  a  new  location,  we  would  thwart 
the  whole  puipose  of  the  surveillance  and 
defeat  the  wnole  investigation.  Criminals 
are  pretty  smart.  This  amendment  will 
iielp  nobody  but  those  engaged  in  crime. 
I  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
It  i;  hard  for  me  to  see  why  the  distin- 
gui.-hed  Senator  from  Aikansas  would 
make  statements  that  this  provision  is 
only  for  the  benefit  of  a  criminal.  I  am 
sure  tiie  Senator  does  not  mean  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  use 
of  wiretapping  by  an  overzealous  Gov- 
ernment agent  is  only  for  a  criminal. 
This  matter  affects  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  me.  There  may  be  a 
criminal  involved  in  tlie  investigation 
.somewhere,  but  allowing  wiretapping  of 
a  citizen,  who  may  be  a  high,  outstand- 
ing? man  in  his  community,  and  to  per- 
mit his  conversations  to  be  heard  may 
be  damaging  to  him.  Yet  if  the  judge 
wanted  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
ti;e  agent,  he  could  say,  "Well,  we  will 
p<jstporie  the  giving  of  that  information 
indefinitely." 

We  are  all  interested  in  getting  at  the 
criminal,  but  in  our  enthusiasm  to  ad- 
vance that  cause,  we  do  net  want  to  over- 
look the  right  of  private  citizens,  who  are 
in  nnuch  greater  numbers  than  criminals. 
I  have  just  today  received  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  tiie  City  cf  New  York.  The  telegram 
reads : 

New  York,  N.T., 

May  14.  1963. 
H'  :;   Edw^.^id  V  Long. 
S--'ia:e  0''ice  Building, 
W i:'-:"-g:jn,  DC: 

Urgent  you  recommit  to  committee  title 
III  of  safe  streets  bill  S.  917  on  wire-tapping 
and  eavesdropping.  This  section  dangerous, 
badly  drafted,  probably  unconstitutional.  We 
believe  upshot  of  Its  very  complicated  pro- 
visions would  be  to  legitimize  most  pervasive 
invasion  of  prlvticy  yet  seriously  proposed. 
Believe  more  committee  study  could  pro- 
duce bill  commanding  widespread  support- 
See  our  report  dated  Apdl  24.  1968,  previ- 
ously sent  your  office  and  New  YorS  Times 
editorial  of  May  3.    1968.  endorsing  same. 

The  .Association  of  the  Bar 
OF  THE  City  op  New  York. 

Ea.stman  Birkett. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Federal 

Legislation. 

Louis  A.  Craco, 
Chairman,      Committee      on      Civil 

Rights. 

Sheldonn  H.  Elsen. 
Chairman,    Committee  on    Wiretap- 
ping and  Eavesdropping. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  difBcuIt  for 
me  to  understand  how  the  Sermtor  from 
Arkansas  could  leave  the  impression  that 
the  committee  approved  the  present  bill. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President,   we 


submitted  title  HI  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  asked  the  Department  to  help 
as  draft  it,  so  that  it  would  work.  It  did. 
The  Departm.ent  made  no  request  that 
thLs  provision  be  deleted.  It  did  not  agree 
with  the  policy  behind  the  bill,  but  it 
helped  us  draft  it. 

I  say  that  we  have  had  the  best  ex- 
perts we  could  find  to  write  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  it  is  going  to  be  picked  at 
and  picked  at  by  those  who  do  not  want 
wiretapping  and  do  not  want  electronic 
surveillance  as  an  instrumentality  to 
help  catch  the  crooks  and  criminaJs  of 
this  country. 

We  have  done  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  and  we  have  conformed  with  what 
the  courts  have  held  to  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  LOyiG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sent  up  to  the  Hill  precisely  the  bill 
which  I  introduced,  dealing  with  wire- 
tapping? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes:  I  know  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  an?ainst  everything  in 
this  bill,  except  for  the  President  to  have 
a  right  to  do  everything  he  wants.  I  know 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  against  it: 
but  I  have  submitted  the  bill  to  them, 
and  they  reviewed  it,  and  they  did  not 
suggest  at  any  time  that  this  provision 
be  stricken  from  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis-souri.  Mr.  President, 
here  is  what  the  Justice  Department  said 
about  it: 

The  amendment  would  delete  the  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  judge  to  postpone  the 
service  of  notice  of  electronic  surveillance. 
The  present  version  of  Title  III  authorizes 
such  notice  to  be  postponed  Indefinitely.  The 
amendment  should  be  accepted,  but  should 
probably  be  amended  to  permit  notice  to  be 
postponed  for  a  period  up  to  6  months,  where 
the  Judge  determines  that  prior  notice  would 
substantially  interfere  with  the  pending  in- 
vestigation. 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice says,  and  in  that  connection,  speak- 
ing about  this  bill  being  a  bill  to  fight 
crime,  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  the 
head  of  that  Department,  testified  before 
the  committee  ^n  hearings  involving  S. 
928  that  in  1966  the  Justice  Department 
had  secured  more  indictments  under  the 
organized  crime  drive  than  had  ever  been 
secured  in  the  history  of  the  organized 
crime  drive,  and  not  one  of  those  indict- 
ments was  secured  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  or  wiretapping: 
and  they  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  have  that  to  properly  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that.  They  are  being  called  up  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  on  practically 
every  case  that  comes  up  there  about 
whether  there  are  any  telephone  wire- 
taps or  eavesdrppping  involved  in  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Those  cases 
were  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  suggestions  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  sent  over  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  pick  at  this  bill  now: 
but  I  do  know  that  in  conversations  and 
conferences  in  my  office,  over  and  ove^ 
again,  they  never  suggested  that  thfs 
provision  be  taken  out  of  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 


speak  in  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
734,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri. 

This  amendment  would  deprive  a 
judge,  on  showing  of  good  cause,  of  the 
ixiwer  to  postpone  the  filing  of  an 
inventory. 

There  are  vei-y  obvious,  commonsense 
reasons  why  the  filing  of  an  inventoiy 
giving  the  specifics  on  an  electronic  in- 
terception might  be  postixined.  You 
mi!iht  be  in  the  midst  of  an  investigation 
of  a  major  Cosa  Nostra  family.  You  might 
have  a  tap  on  a  iihone.  which  was  giving? 
Viiu  tremendrja'sly  imiwrtant  information 
to  build  a  ca.se.  It  could  be  a  narcotics 
investigation.  It  could  be  on  an  espionage 
ring.  It  could  be  any  one  of  a  nimiber  of 
things.  To  ijcrmit  a  judge  to  retain  the 
autliority.  on  a  good  .showing,  to  postpone 
the  filing  of  an  inventoiT.  is  just  good 
common.se  nse. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.s.souri  would  delete  that  au- 
thority. It  would  mean  that,  regardless 
of  the  circumstances — even  if  it  meant 
the  disruption  and  complete  failure  of 
the  investigation  after  months  of  work — 
all  would  go  out  the  window. 

That  simply  does  not  make  .sense.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  good  title  m — 
and  I  hojje  we  insist  on  a  good  title  III 
to  make  headway  in  our  fight  against 
organized  crime — it  should  be  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  drafted  it.  in  which 
the  committee  lias  reported  it,  and  whose 
consiitutionahty  tiie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  approved. 

I  tliink  It  would  be  a  major  error  to 
adopt  amendment  No.  734.  Let  me,  for  a 
moment,  emphasize  one  point  in  contra- 
dictimi  to  those  who  opjxise  title  III. 

The  argument  is  made  time  and  time 
again  that  the  title  as  drafted  invites 
indiscriminate  use.  tliat  private  citizens' 
telepliones  will  be  tapped,  that  the  right 
of  privacy  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  law  stands  today. 
we  have  the  worst  of  both  sides.  All  of 
our  private  eyes,  our  economic  detec- 
tives, our  snoopers,  can  tap  with  im- 
punity anybody  s  wire,  on  any  action 
from  a  domestic  relations  case  to  a  real 
estate  operator  or  a  major  manufactur- 
ing concern,  while  the  police  cannot.  The 
police  do  not  know  what  they  may  do. 
and  as  a  result,  those  who  should  not  be 
using  Wiretaps  are  using  tliem,  and  those 
who  need  them  for  l-^w  enforcement  are 
prohibited,  because  of  the  intolerable 
lack  of  unifonnity,  lack  of  laws,  and  lack 
of  continuity. 

Title  III  corrects  thas  situation.  It 
makes  illegal  the  indiscriminate  tappins 
of  wires  and  the  electronic  surveillance 
now  going  on  throughout  this  nation.  It 
provides  guidelines,  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits  laid  down  by  the  Berger  and 
Katz  cases  whereby  courts  may  approve, 
for  specific  i^urposcs  in  specific  criminal 
investigations,  specific  taps  or  intercep- 
tions. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  in  New 
York  County  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice lias  vigorously  used  electronic  sur- 
veillance for  almost  30  years.  Between 
1940  and  1959.  almost  two  decades,  when 
the  district  attorney's  office  iaandled  343.- 
745  criminal  investigations,  electronic 
surveillance  was  used  in  219  investiga- 
tions out  of  the  343,745.  Orders,  includ- 
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ing  renewal  were  obtained  in  727  cases. 
Mr.  President,  out  of  the  343,745. 

Since  1958,  the  district  attorney,  Mr. 
Frank  Hogan,  has  stated  that  he  has 
averaged  75  orders  for  wiretaps  and  19 
for  bugs  annually.  This  is  in  a  popula- 
tion of  8  million  people,  with  5  million 
telephones  in  service. 

To  make  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
not  a  lazy  way  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion. Highly  .specialized  teams  of  men  are 
required,  not  only  to  install  the  electronic 
equipment,  but  to  maintain  it  and  to 
maintain  the  surveillance.  In  addition, 
actual  physical  surveillance  is  required 
to  know  where  and  when  to  install  your 
electronic  wiretap.  Physical  surveillance 
is  also  required  to  man  the  tapes,  evalu- 
ate the  information,  decipher,  and  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crimes. 

Finally,  most  of  the  effective  informa- 
tion we  do  have  now  on  the  Cosa  Nostra, 
which  we  have  compiled  in  the  last  7 
years,  has  come  from  use  of  electronic 
surveillance.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  as  other  amendments 
arise,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
amendment  No.  734. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief.  In  my  opinion,  the 
obiections  to  the  pending  amendment 
have  been  well  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  The  amendment  would  have 
the  effect,  really,  of  wrecking  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bill  upon  its  enactment. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aereeinc:  to  the  amendment — 
No.  734 — of  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr,  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania  1  Mr,  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  i  Mr.  Gruening  1  .the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  !  Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr,  Rollings  1,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1 .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  !  Mr.  McGovern].  the  Senator 
from  Minne,sota  iMr.  MondaleI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mon- 
TOYAl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Muskie).  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  SmathersI,  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  Morse  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
LiNGSl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea",  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay.  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  .^a.ska 
IMr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark] .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr,  Baftlett],  would 
each  vote  "yea.  " 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHELl  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 21 


Brewster 

Broolce 

Biirdlck 

Ciniion 

Case 

Cooper 

Dodd 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bonus 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

CarLson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


Bartlett 

Church 

Clark 

Gruening 

Harris 

Holllngs 


Font; 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Kennedy, 

Long,  Mo 

Long,  La. 


MetcaU 

Nelson 
Proxmtre 
Ribicofl 
Mass.  Williams.  N  J. 
Yarborough 
Young.  Ohio 


NAYS— 61 

Gilflfin 

Hansen 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Laiische 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

NOT  VO'nNG— 18 


Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Perry 

Prouiy 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spona 

Slennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N  Dak. 


Javlts 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Muskie 

Russell 

Smathers 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri I  No.  734)  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
iS.  5)  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit 


OMNIBUS   CRIME   CONTROL   AND 
SAFE   STREETS   ACT   OF    1967 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  other 
amendments  to  title  III  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  eax:h  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 


tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that 
there  be  no  time  limitation  if  a  substi- 
tute or  a  motion  to  i-ocommit  is  offered. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objes^tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
modify  my  request,  that  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LoncI  there 
be  a  lime  limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mls.souri.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  mv  amendment  No.  728. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  st.ated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

la)  subparagraph  (IWb)  of  section  2518, 
title  III.  is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  "been"  on  line  19  en 
page  66  and  to  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
•or"  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language  on  line 
20  on  page  66  preceding  subparagraph  ( U ) 

(b)  Subparagraph  (3)  (a)  of  section  2518. 
title  III.  Is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  "committing"  on  line 

10  on  page  68  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "or "  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language 
on  lines  10  and  11  on  page  68  foHowlng  the 
word  "committed"  on  line  10  on  page  68  and 
immediately  preceding  the  article  "a"  on  line 

11  on  page  68. 

(CI  Subparagraph  (3)(d)  of  section  2519. 
title  III.  is  amended  as  follows:  Strike  the 
comma  after  the  word  "used"  on  Une  21  on 
page  68  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language  on 
lines  21  and  22  on  page  68  following  the  word 
"used"  on  line  21  on  page  68  to,  and  Inclusive 
of  the  word  "used"  on  line  22  on  i>age  68  in- 
cluding the  comma  following  the  deleted 
word  "used"  on  line  22  of  page  68. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment.  On  paee 
1,  line  5.  the  word  "subparagraph  "  should 
be  omitted.  It  is  a  technical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  modified  accordincly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  legi-slation  would  authorize 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  under  the 
following  circumstances:  First,  where  a 
crime  has  been  committed:  second, 
where  a  crime  is  being  committed:  or. 
third,  where  a  crime  is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted. The  proposed  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  legislation  any  possible 
authorization  to  wiretap  or  eavesdrop  on 
the  speculative  basis  that  a  crime  is  about 
to  be  committed.  To  invade  the  privacy 
of  any  citizen  of  this  country  on  the 
speculative  basis  that  a  crime  is  about 
to  be  committed  is  to  sanction  endless 
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'fi.shlnc  ■  expeditions  f^r  l:icrlm:r.atlng 
Information 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  entitled  in  have  order.  We 
should  tx^  able  to  hear  the  speaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  PASTORE  We  keep  gettinR  after 
attaches  I  hope  Senators  will  abide  by 
d'^orum.  also 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
ill  order  to  fully  understand  the  true 
".m:"i:*  of  this  effort  to  permit  wiretap- 
pm^:  and  eavesdropping  where  crimes 
are  about  to  be  committed,  let  us  first 
examine  the  other  two  proposed  circum- 
srances  where  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dr:>pping  would  be  authorized — the  clr- 
c  imstances  where  crimes  have  been  or 
are  being  committed.  To  do  this  It  is 
necessary  to  briefly  examine  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  a  typical  police 
department. 

The  Instant  legislation  masquerades  as 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  •  Title  I  is  essentially 
a  proeram  which  would  assist  h^cal  po- 
lice departments  to  cope  with  the  rising 
cnme  rate  What  crimes  constitute  this 
rising  crime  rate?  Are  they  not  crimes 
of  violence  a.^ainst  persons  and  prop- 
erty— crimes  such  as  mui-der,  mugging, 
armed  robbery,  arson,  rape,  and  so  forth? 
The  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Pi-actlce  and  Pi"ocedure 
over  some  3  years  have  furnished  ample 
evidence  as  to  the  organization  and  oper- 
ations of  police  departments — particu- 
larly how  these  departments  utilize  and 
rely  upon  modern  electronic  devices  in 
law  enforcement. 

All  police  departments,  large  or  small, 
foilcJw  substantially  the  same  organiza- 
tional plan:  each  is  divided  into,  first, 
the  uniform  services:  second,  the  detec- 
tive division:  and  third,  a  number  of 
small  bureaus  concerned  with  adminis- 
trative and  related  matters.  The  "uni- 
form division '  Is  what  its  name  sug- 
gests— in  it  are  the  officers  in  uniform 
who  walk  the  beats,  man  the  patrol  cars. 
direct  traffic,  and  so  on.  This  is  usually 
the  largest  division  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  detective  division  comes  next  in 
size  and  it  is  subdivided  into  the  homi- 
cide squad,  the  rackets  squad,  the  vice 
squad,  and  so  fortii.  It  iS  the  detective 
division,  together  with  the  uniform  serv- 
ices which,  day-in-and-day-out  is  ac- 
tively and  d.rectly  engaged  in  the  "war 
against  crime."  What  are  their  weapons? 
Good  old  fashioned  brains  and  experi- 
ence, persistence  and  diligence,  and, 
above  all,  just  plain  shoe  leather.  The 
last  weapons  they  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  they  need  In  this  day-to-day 
struggle  is  a  tape  recorder,  a  headset,  or 
a  miniature  microphone. 

Who  Is  it  then  that  needs  these  weap- 
ons of  "modern  law  enforcement"?  In 
every  metropolitan  police  department, 
in  almost  all  of  the  larger  State  po- 
lice departments,  and  In  an  alarming 
number  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  there  is  a  small  cadre  of  men 
designated  the  "criminal  intelligence" 
activity.  This  activity  has  no  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  anj-  single  crime  which 
has  been  or  is  being  committed.  Its  pri- 
mary fascination  is  with  crimes  that  are 


about  to  be  committed.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  fixation  millions  of  scraps  of  in- 
fprmatioaf — quite  frequently  gassip — are 
swept  up,  evaluated,  and  stored  for  some 
future  use.  Theoretically  all  of  this  in- 
formation, should  tend  to  furnish  some 
patterns  hi  active  criminality.  In  fact, 
this  activity  picks  up  a  lot  of  embarrass- 
ing information  on  almost  everybody  in 
town.  ,'V, 

Nowv  notwith.standing'  the  fact  that 
wiretapping  i§  and  has  been  illegal  and 
that  eavesdropping  has  at  least  been 
questionable,  this  type  of  organization 
has  iTlled  heavily  upon  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping"  in  the  collection  of  its 
"criminal  intelligence."  It  Is  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  this  activity  that  are  the 
proponents  o^  title  IIX.  Why?  Because, 
accord'Dg  to  them,  they  are  all  that 
stand  between  we  citizens  and  the  total 
victor*  of  "organized  crime."  If  they 
cannot  Continue  to  wiretap  and  caves- 
drop  the^n  they,  and  we.  will  lose  the  fight 
against  "organized  crime."  These  are  the 
professional  warriors  of  whom  Justice 
Holn^es  once  observed  "so  frequently  de- 
stroy the  very  institutions  they  set  out 
to  defend. ' 

Their  arguments  do  not  square  with 
the  facts.  In  June  of  1965  the  President 
prohibit^ed  all  forms  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  in  the  general  field  of 
criminal  law  enforcement.  Subsequently 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  responsible  for  all  Federal 
criminal  prosecutions,  issued  regulations 
for  all  Federal  agencies  to  implement 
the  President's  instructions.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  recently  re- 
leased statistics  clearly  showing  that  the 
rate  pi  prosecutions  and  convictions  has 
increiased  in  the  last  2  years.  In  the  hear- 
ings ^before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  the 
Attoi;ney  General  of  the  United  States 
testified  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's drive  against  "organized  crime" 
had  -prospered  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  on  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping. This  success  has  been  attrib- 
uted, in  part,  to  an  increased  emphasis 
on  the  good  old  fashioned  police  and 
investigative  methods. 

Almost  the  singular  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
is  that  "these  tools  would  certainly  be 
a  big  help."  It  is  not  original  of  me  to 
point  out  that  similar  arguments  have 
betn  made  for  the  rack,  thumb-screw, 
rubber  hose,  and  dozens  of  other  me- 
chanical devices. 

The  proposed  legislation  refers  to  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  as  "author- 
ized Interceptions  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications'" but  eavesdropping  is  still 
eavesdropping  and  peeping  tomlsim  is 
still  peeping  tomism.  Both  are  repug- 
nant activities  and  hence  the  desire  to 
cloak  them  in  secrecy  even  though  they 
would  be  court  sanctioned  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  All  of  modern  histor>''s 
dictators  have  employed  these  tools  in 
their  greater  effectiveness — as  psycho- 
logical weapons.  It  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassing to  note,  at  this  point,  that  within 
the  last  2  weeks  wiretapping  and  caves- 
dropping  have  been  outlawed  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

L^t  us  consider  the  psychological  use 


of  these  weapons.  We  can  all  remember 
the  days  when  the  presence  of  the  uni- 
formed police  officer  on  the  block  con- 
tributed to  a  lawful  community,  in  time 
this  police  officer  moved  behind  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  a  conspjculousiy  decorated 
police  cruiser  and  covered  a  much  greater 
area  on  his  "beat."  Let  us  speculate  as 
to  the  increa.sed  effectiveness  of  a  police 
department  that  has  a  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision camera  and  n  microphone  on  every 
street  corner  and  a  tap  on  every  tele- 
phone— all  of  this  easily  monitored  back 
at  the  police  station.  Several  metropoli- 
tan cities  already  use  television  to  ob- 
serve and  direct  the  flow  of  traffic  from 
the  central  police  headquarters.  The 
hcarin^is  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
have  revealed  the  convenient  practice  of 
wiring  microphones  miles  across  a  city 
to  a  central  bank  of  automatic  tape  re- 
corders th,''t  can  be  monitored  and  su- 
perv'scd  by  a  single  clerk.  Any  security 
ofTiccr  in  any  department  store  will  tell 
you  that  the  bigner  the  cameras  and  the 
more  conspicuous  the  "bug"  the  more 
effective  they  are  in  deterring  shoplift- 
ing. The  impressive  thing  they  have  to 
say  about  this  equipment  is  that  if  their 
presence  is  known  they  need  not  be  in 
working  condition.  In  fact,  several  de- 
partment stores  which  the  subcommittee 
staff  investigated  used  dummy  cameras. 

I  have  been  suspicious  of  the  radar  as 
I  went  through  some  towns  that  were 
supposedly  monitored  by  radar.  My  guess 
is  that  in  many  instances  dummy  radar 
equiijinent  is  used. 

It  would  be  totally  unjust  and  unfair 
to  suggest  or  attribute  any  sinister  mo- 
tives to  the  proponents  of  iegalized" 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  and  no 
such  implication  is  intended.  It  would  be 
equally  as  uniust  and  unfair  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping to  attribute  to  our  opposition  any 
effort  to  aid  and  abet  criminals  because 
we  place  as  high  a  regard  on  the  "privacy 
of  the  individual"  as  they  place  upon 
the  utilization  of  cverj-  law  enforcement 
weapon  invented  by  man.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  has  been  frequently  and  i.mb- 
licly  accused  of  aiding  and  abetting  crim- 
inals by  certain  zealots  in  law  enforce- 
ment. This  imfair  and  unjust  abuse  has 
been  accepted  along  with  similar  abuse 
heaped  upon  the  Supreme  Court  and 
others  who  steadfastly  defend  the  Bill  of 
Rirhts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

T:ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  ignore  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  placing  ■legalized"  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  in  the  hands  of 
any  Government  agency.  These  are 
weapons  which  can  be  .so  easily  cor- 
rupted— if  for  no  other  reason  than  they 
are  so  effective  in  controlling  public  be- 
havior. Spying  on  its  own  citizens  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
tools  of  a  totalitarian  government — -the 
object  of  their  use  being  the  destruction 
of  privacy.  I  shall  quote  briefly  from  the 
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writings  of  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  US  Army,  based  on  his  studies  of 
the  Communist  techniques  used  against 
soldiers  in  the  North  Korean  prison 
camps : 

The  System  conquers  by  dividing,  aiming 
a.t  tiie  Individual  man  and  his  immediate 
friends  and  companions.  It  requires  Inform- 
ing, self-criticism,  and  loss  of  all  privacy  In 
order  to  destroy,  utterly,  those  highly  per- 
sonal, individual  feelings  of  love,  and  trust, 
and  lovalty  which  can  develop  between  two 
human  beings,  and  upon  which  our  strength 
as  a  people,  our  heartaches,  but  also  our 
greatest  victories  and  rewards  depend. 

The  collection  of  criminal  intelligence 
is  a  military  concept  adapted  to  civilian 
law-  enforcment  use.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter this  adaptation  has  been  .so  thorough 
that  in  one  instance  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure found  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration using  eavesdropping  equipment 
which  was  the  envy  of  our  most  covert 
militarv'  intelligence  agency.  In  this  in- 
stance the  food  and  drug  investigators 
had  under  surveillance  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts section  of  a  neighborhood  super- 
market. As  a  result,  they  apprehended 
two  schoolteachers  moonlighting  as 
sales  clerks  selling  a  milk  substitute.  The 
subsequent  prosecution  resulted  in  an 
acquittal  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration came  off  with  a  ver>'  red 
face  for  having  played  such  an  ignoble 
part  in  the  service  of  a  democracy. 

I  remember  that  the  agent  who  testi- 
fied before  my  committee,  when  charged 
that  he  had  committed  perjuiw.  stated 
that  he  would  commit  perjury  again  if 
it  was  possible  to  send  two  girls  of  that 
kind  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  techniques  of  militarj'  intelligence 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  many  of  war- 
fare's most  brilliant  successes.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  an  acceptable  practice  against 
one's  enemies  since  at  least  the  days  of 
Moses  when  he  selected  men  from  each  of 
the  12  tribes  and  sent  them  into  Canaan 
with  these  instructions: 

See  the  land,  what  it  i.s:  and  the  people 
that  dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be 
strong  or  wealc.  few  or  many;  And  what  the 
land  is  that  they  dwell  In.  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad;  and  what  cities  they  be  that 
they  dweU  in.  whether  In  tents,  or  in  strong- 
holds; And  what  the  land  is.  whether  It  be 
fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein  or 
not. 


We.  as  Americans,   need  only   recall 
some    of    our    victories    during    World 
War  II  which  were  the  results  of  having 
broken  the  Japanese  military  codes.  I  am 
also  clearly   mindful   that   many   great 
nations     have     been     destroyed     from 
within— some  of  them  by  subversive  ele- 
ments and  others  by  the  very  institutions 
which  they  approved  and  encouraged  for 
their  own  security.  I  cannot  accept  the 
proposition  that  our  many  other  scien- 
tific advances  in  law  enforcement  are  so 
inadequate  or  limited  in  their  use  in  the 
war  on  organized  crime  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  authorize  and  direct  the 
tools  of  espionage  towards  our  own  citi- 
zens—that we  should  do  so  under  the 
guise  of  a  broad  and  secret  surveillance 
for  crimes  about  to  be  committed— all 
at   the   expense   of   individual   privacy. 
Neither   can   I    accept   the   proponents 
rationale  that  the  only  way  to  fight  fire 
is  with  fire.  Not  while  there  is  a  single 


alternative  available.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  we  should 
burn  down  the  barn  to  roast  the  pig. 

The  legislation  before  us.  S.  917.  treats 
primarily  with  a  t'rave  national  prob- 
lem— crime  in  the  streets.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem which  affects  our  wives,  children, 
and  friends— that  daily  involves  the 
safety  of  their  persons  and  property. 
Title  III  treats  primarily  with  organized 
crime — that  nationwide  criminal  con- 
spiracy which  tran.scends  State  and  na- 
tional boundaries.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  will  soon  begin  hearings  on  one  of 
the  activities  of  this  conspiracy:  namely, 
"loan  sharking."  These  hearings  may  well 
load  to  legislation  which  will  destroy  this 
conspiracy's  illegal  earnings  at  their 
source.  Title  III.  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
scribes a  remedy  which  might  be  as  fatal 
as  tlie  disease.  For  that  reason  alone  it 
deserves  a  much  more  serious  examina- 
tion by  every  Member  of  this  body  than 
tills  brief  debate  allows. 

The  proposed  amendment  No.  728 
would  at  least  reduce  the  "dose"  by  limit- 
ing the  administration  of  the  remedy  to 
circumstances  where  the  di.sea.se  existed. 
It  would  restrict  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping to  those  crimes  which  had  been 
or  were  being  committed,  and  not  with 
some  overzcalous  Federal  agent  or  law- 
enforcement  official  making  legislation 
needed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understand  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  it  is  to 
strike  from  section  2518  in  several  places 
the  words  which  would  authorize  an  ap- 
plication to  be  filed  for  the  interception 
of  a  ware  or  oral  communication,  when 
the  belief  is  stated  that  a  crime  is  about 
to  be  committed.  As  I  read  the  section,  it 
would  authorize  it.  with  all  of  the  other 
provisions,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  par- 
ticular offen.se  has  been  committed  or  is 
being  committed.  The  words  of  this  sec- 
tion include  also,  "or  is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted." 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  strike  out 
those  words  which  would  permit  an  ap- 
plication to  be  approved  when  it  is  al- 
leged that  a  crime  for  an  offense  is  about 
to  be  committed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  correct. 
I  feel  that  that  would  lend  itself  to  great 
fi.-;hing  expeditions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question,  and  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  1  also  to 
respond.  My  law  practice  was  a  long  time 
affo.  but  other  than  that,  in  securing  a 
warrant  or  a  search  warrant,  or  perhaps 
a  motion  for  a  peace  bond,  against  an 
individual  or  individuals,  is  there  any 
authority  that  we  have,  either  in  our 
common  law  or  in  the  statute  laws  of  the 
States,  or  in  the  Federal  Government, 
which  would  authorize  the  issuance  of  a 
warrant  or  a  search  warrant  upon  the 
trround  that  a  crime  is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted other  than  in  the  case  of  an  al- 
leged conspiracy?  I  should  like  some 
Senator  who  is  an  authority  upon  that 
■subject  to  respond. 

Mr.  TVDINGS.  If  I  understand  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
correctly,  his  question  is 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes.  but  let  me 
answer  that.  The  Senator  was  asking  me 
the  que.stion.  As  far  as  I  know,  search 
warrants  are  issued  on  probable  cause 
that  a  crime  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted— period. 

Further,  let  me  read  the  opinion  of 
the  Justice  Department  on  this  propo- 
sition : 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  In  connection  with 
offenses  about  to  be  committed  The  present 
version  of  title  III  authorizes  a  warrant  to 
be  Issued  in  connection  with  an  offense  that 
has  been,  is  being,  or  Is  about  to  be  corn- 
mi  ttetl. 

The  conception  of  :in  offense  that  is  about 
to  be  committed  Is  extremely  vague  and  is 
likely  to  be  abused  in  the  issuance  of  a  war- 
rant.  The   amendment   should   be   accepted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  amendment 
would  strike  the  words  "about  to  be  com- 
mitted'? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  question  is.  all  of 
this  procedure,  of  course,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  for  an  application,  is  based 
upon  the  law  applying  to  a  .search  war- 
rant. That  is  the  foundation  of  the  -sec- 
tion, is  it  not?  What  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  Mis.sourl.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  or  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Tliere  is  con- 
siderable diffei-ence  there. 

Mr  COOPER  (continuing).  Are  there 
any  precedents  in  the  common  law.  in 
the  statute  law  of  the  States,  or  in  Fed- 
eral law.  which  would  permit  the  issuance 
of  a  warrant 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  A  i>eace  bond 
is  a  warrant. 

Mr.  COOPER  (continuing!.  Upon  the 


ground  that  a  crime  is  about  to  l>e  com- 
mitted other  than  when  a  conspiracy  is 
alleged? 

Mr.    LONG    of   Missouri.    My   answer 
would  be  no. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  .said  "except  when  acon.spiracy 
is  involved."  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
in  most  criminal  prosecutions  or  investi- 
gations, when  no  more  than  one  person 
is  involved,  the  Government  or  the 
prosecution  generally  includes  a  con- 
spiracy count.  But.  basically,  search  war- 
rants have  been  i.ssued,  and  are  beine 
issued  bv  the  same  guidelines  provided 
for  in  title  III  as  now  drafted.  This  will 
be  changed  by  amendment  No.  728. 
which  I  hope  will  be  defeated. 

Let  me  su'Jgcst  the  txample  of  n  war- 
rant issued  to  search  a  house  becau.se 
there  is  iirobablc  cause  to  believe  that 
weanons  have  been  brought  into  the 
St.Tte.  which  may  be  used  to  incite  riots. 
I  think  almost  any  judge  would  issue  a 
warrant  if  there  were  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  Molotov  cocktails  were  being 
stored,  even  if  they  had  not  yet  been 
used. 

The  entire  concept  of  title  III,  a-s 
drafted,  parallels  the  common  law  and 
statutory  procedure  for  the  is.suance  of 
search  wanr.nts.  To  adopt  amendment 
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728  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
seriously  weaken  the  search  warrant 
concept,  witii  respect  to  oral  communl- 
cat:  'US  I  can  give  an  example  from 
when  I  was  a  US.  attorney.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  were  not  able  to  use  electronic 
.■surveillance.  An  IRS  agent  was  brought 
in  from  another  State  to  work  under 
cjver  in  a  gamblin.?  operation.  We  did 
not  learn  until  the  12th  hour  that  two 
■torpedoes"  were  being  brought  from  De- 
troit. Tliey  did  not  know  that  this  un- 
dercover man  was  an  agent.  They  be- 
lieved he  was  a  •stoolie."  They  were 
brought  in  to  '•remove"  him. 

Had  we  been  able  to  use  electronic 
surveillance,  had  this  been  law.  we  would 
have  been  able  to  have  a  court  order,  per- 
haps to  tap  a  telephone  line,  on  probable 
cause  that  gambling  was  going  on.  Par- 
ticularly, once  the  infoiTnation  came 
about  the  men  coming  in  from  Detroit, 
we  would  have  the  right  to  tap  the  tele- 
phone to  prevent  a  murder  from  being 
committed. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  adopt  arrtendment  728.  If  the  Senator 
w.'.!  search  his  recollection.  I  am  sure 
he  will  recall  instances  where  search 
warrants  were  issued  in  which  a  crime 
had  not  yet  been  committed,  but  which 
was  being  planned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  all  the  time,  but  with  respect 
to  a  search  warrant  against  property,  the 
property  most  be  particularly  described 
in  the  pleading,  under  the  Constitution. 
This  provision  is  directed  against  inter- 
ception of  communication  between  per- 
sons. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  A  search  warrant  is 
directed  against  persons,  too. 

Mr  COOPER.  Yes.  Other  than  a  search 
warrant  for  an  object.  I  ask  if  there  is 
any  precedent  for  securing  a  warrant 
a^'ainst  an  individual  upon  the  ground 
that  he  may  commit  a  crime,  unless  it 
IS  .illesred  tliere  is  a  conspiracy. 

M:  TYDINGS.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
::.e  a  .  Aer  If  the  Senator  had  informa- 
tion '..at  Mr.  X  was  coming  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  example,  and  the 
Senator  had  reason  to  believe,  in  view  of 
Mr  X's  past  and  other  information,  that 
he  miiiht  be  carrying  a  weapon,  the  Sen- 
ator could  get  a  search  warrant  to  make 
sure  he  did  not  come  here  to  shoot  some- 
bod^v  in  high  ofBce.  for  example.  If  the 
Senator  went  before  a  judge  and  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  Mr.  X 
was  a  dangerous  man  carrying  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  he  would  get  a  search  war- 
rant, and  he  would  be  able  to  search  him 
w  hen  he  came  into  town. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  TYDINGS  I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON  Assuming  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  as  being  the  facts,  the 
Senator  is  Eissuming  he  has  committed  a 
crime  right  then.  He  would  not  be  get- 
ting a  search  warrant  on  the  possibility 
that  the  man  might  conunit  a  crime.  He 
IS  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  and  ac- 
tually has  committed  a  crime. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  It  depends  on  the 
foioun  He  might  be  in  a  forum  where 
It  'Aas  not  illegal  to  carry  a  weapon. 

Mr  CANNON  I  was  using  the  Sena- 
t  .r  ^  ovn  n  example,  the  District  of 
C'jiunibia. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  getting 
technical. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  There  is  no  precedent  at  all 
for  that  type  of  wiretapping  or  warrant. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  when  two  men  get  to- 
gether fo  violate  the  law  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy and  it  is  already  a  crime.  I  know 
of  no  jurisdiction  in  which,  unless  one 
has  Tiolated  the  law.  or  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  violating  the  law, 
one  has  a  right  to  get  a  search  warrant 
to  sejirch  that  person. 

Thps  is  still  America. 

We  are  ti-ying  to  protect  the  private 
indi\adual  from  this  type  of  search  war- 
ranty If  one  is  carrying  a  concealed  gun. 
or  tlijere  is  reasonable  cause  for  believing 
that  jlie  is.  then  there  is  a  right  to  issue 
a  walrrant  in  any  jurisdiction;  but  herd 
the  prime  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted: but  one  cannot  go  on  a  fishing 
expetlition  And.  further,  one  should  not 
be  aljle  to  have  warrants  issued  for  wire- 
tapping for  crimes  "about  to  be  com- 
mitted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  / 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  weaken  the  bill,  to 
prohibit  the  procurement  of  an  order 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
crime  is  about  to  be  committed.  The  Su 
preme  Court  made  a  decision  on  the  issue 
before  us  in  tlae  Katz  case.  The  legal 
authority  for  tliis  provision  is  patterned 
after  that  case.  In  the  Katz  case  the  FBI 
knew  Katz  was  making  long-distance 
calls  each  day.  during  a  certain  time. 
They  also  knew  he  was  a  gambler.  From 
that  information  it  was  possible  to  pre- 
dict, with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
that  on  the  following  day  another  call 
",'ould  be  made  and  that  it.  too,  would 
deal  with  gambling.  As  tlie  case  showed, 
.  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  He  did 
'  make,the  call  the  next  day.  The  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  that 
sort  of  judgment. 
I  am  reading  directly  from  the  case: 

Acpepting  this  account  of  tbe  govern- 
ment's actions  as  accurate.  It  Is  clear  that 
this  surveillance  was  so  narrowly  circum- 
scribed that  a  duly  authorized  magistrate 
properly  notified  of  the  need  for  such  in- 
vestigation, specifically  informed  of  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  to  proceed,  and  clearly  ap- 
prised of  the  precise  intrusion  it  would  en- 
tail, could  constitutionally  have  authorized, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  the  very  limited 
search  and  seizure  that  the  government 
asserts  in  fact  took  place. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  reading 
from  the  decision? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  reading  from 
the  decision,  right  out  of  the  book. 

Mj'.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  done  that. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  I  know  that 
case  was  reversed,  but  not  on  that 
gi-oiwid. 

Mi'.  McCLELLAN.  Not  on  that  ground. 
This  is  what  they  could  have  done 
legally. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Assuming  the  proposi- 
tion as  the  Senator  has  been  reading  it 
from  the  decision  is  conect,  the  Senator 
would  say  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
applicant  to  recite  all  the  details  upon 
which  to  base  the  application? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  Ye!=:  we  i-equire  that 
in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  COOPER  But  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient just  to  say.  "I  believe  a  crime  is 
going  to  be  committed"? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  No  The  proper 
showing  must  be  made, 

Mr  COOPER  A  showing  must  be 
made  to  secure  a  .search  warrant  in  any 
case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  is  wliat  we 
do  here.  This  is  tlie  last  expression  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
procedure  in  issue.  Senators  may  oppose 
it.  They  may  not  want  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  have  that  right.  They  may 
want  to  deny  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties that  tool.  That  is  one  thing.  But  if 
they  are  willing  to  allow  use  of  this  in- 
strumentality within  the  Constitution, 
and  within  what  the  Court  says  is  legal, 
theii  we  should  vote  down  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Many  arguments  are  t>eing  made  here. 
Let  us  be  candid  about  this.  If  there  are 
any  flaws  in  this  proposal,  we  want  to 
find  them.  We  do  not  want  anything  un- 
constitutional. Wo  tried  to  pattern  this 
legislation  after  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  tlie  Berger  and  Katz  decisions. 
I  tliink  we  have,  but  if  in  any  particular 
we  have  not.  we  want  to  find  it  as  much 
as  anylx)dy  else. 

The  fact  that  Senators  may  be  again.st 
the  whole  concept  is  one  thing.  To  them 
I  say,  "All  right,  be  against  it".  But  let 
us  not  weaken  the  bill  so  that  it  cannot 
be  effective.  Let  us  give  it  w'hat  strength 
we  can  give  it  witliin  the  Constitution,  if 
we  favor  this  concept  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

And.  Mr.  President,  in  ai-guing  against 
it.  let  us  remember  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  .said  this: 

The  American  system  of  law  enforcement 
was  not  designed  with  Cosa  Nostra  criminal 
organizations  in  mind,  and  it  has  been  nota- 
bly vmsucceFsful.  to  date,  in  preventing  sucli 
organizations  from  preying  on  society. 

The  Commission  concluded,  too,  that — 
Only  in  New  Yorlc  have  law  enforcement 
officials   achieved   some    level   of   continuous 
success  in  bringing  prosecutions  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  success  was  attributed  primarily 
to  a  combination  of  dedicated  and  com- 
petent personnel  and  adequate  legal  tools, 
which  they  defined  to  include  electronic 
sur\eillance  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  attorneys  general 
since  1931.  excepting  the  incumbent,  have 
recommended  le.aislation  similar  to  title 
III.  Former  Attorney  General,  now  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy,  slated  in  1963 
in  testimony  before  my  subcommittee. 
that  organized  crime  has  "grown  im- 
measurably since  tlie  days  of  the  Ke- 
fauver  investigation,"  and  tiiat  'now  we 
are  treading  water,  but  to  start  to  make 
major  inroads,  new  weapons,  including 
wiretapping,  would  have  to  be  obtained," 
and  that  until  then,  "the  job  would  not 
get  done. " 

We  are  supported  here  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  say  it  is  legal.  We  have  tried 
to  come  within  every  constitutional  lim.i- 
tation  that  we  know  of,  and  we  have  here 
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a  good  biU.  If  Senators  can  find  any  real 
defects  In  it,  that  is  all  right.  If  Sena- 
tors wish  to  be  against  the  bill,  that  is 
all  right.  But  let  us  not  w^eaken  it.  Let  us 
give  our  law-enforcement  officials  all  the 
effective  legal  tools  that  we  can  give  them 
under  tlie  Constitution,  to  try  to  wage  a 
successful  war  again.st  crime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Ttic   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   time 
yielded  back'' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  jield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  <No. 
728).  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  On  tills  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  i.  On  this  vote,  I  liave  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayiiI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1.  tlie  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris  I.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HollingsI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheL  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  MondaleI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy],  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vot  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  'Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from    California     [Mr. 
Kuchel]    is  necessarily   absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel]  wo\ild  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  150  Leg.) 

YEAS— 18 


Brewster 

Fong 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hart 

Proxralre 

Cannon 

Hartkp 

Ribicotf 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Williams.  N.J. 

Cooper 

Ijonu'.  Mo. 

Yurborout;h 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

NAYS~fiO 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Murphy 

AUott 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pell 

Bible 

Holland 

Percy 

Bou'ns 

Hruska 

Proiity 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd.  ■W.  Vn 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Smllh 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

l,oni?.  La. 

SponK 

Curtis 

MauniiBon 

Stennis 

Dirkscn 

McClellan 

Svmintrton 

Dominlrk 

Mclntyre 

Talmad^e 

Ea.stland 

Miller 

Tliurmond 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Tower 

Ervln 

Morton 

TvdlnRS 

Fannin 

Moss 

Willi.-tras.  Del. 

Gore 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

TRESENT 

AND    GIVING    A 

LlVt.    PAIR    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-    i 

Minsheld 

Mcain.st. 

NOT   VOTING- 

-21 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

McGec 

Bayh 

HoUlncs 

McGovern 

Church 

Javits 

Mondale 

Clark 

Kennedy.  N  Y. 

Montoya 

Ful  bright 

Kuchel 

Morse 

Gnienlng 

Lausche 

Russell 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

So  the  amendment  'No.  728 ».  as  modi- 
fled,  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  was  re- 
jected. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  is  about 
to  offer  an  amendment.  However.  I  w'ould 
like  to  make  an  overall  unanimous-con- 
;;ent  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  with  one  exception,  which  I 
will  come  to  later,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  title  III  from  now  on.  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  The  single  exception  Ls  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
Fong  I .  for  which  I  would  like  to  ask  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  a  question?  Are  we 
talking  now  just  about  this  title  or  about 
all  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  All  amendments  to 
this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection, 
with  this  reservation:  If  a  substitute  is 
offered  for  the  entire  title  or  if  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  , offered,  then  I  would 
want  more  tim.e.  and  I  would  want  that 
reservation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  accept  that 
reservation. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  leave  that  open  for 
the  time  being,  as  to  those  contingencies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the.,  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
audit  is  .so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con.sent  agreement, 
sub.sequcntly  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  durlne  the  further  con- 
.■^ideration  of  title  III  of  S.  !M7,  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  Ui  increase  the  elfecllvenesh, 
lairness,  and  coordination  of  law  cnf<ircc- 
ment  and  criminal  Justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  otlier  purposes, 
debate  on  all  amendmenus/  thereto  shall  he 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  bo  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  ihe  manager  of  the  bill  |Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan |,  except  one  amendment,  to  be 
offered  by  the  Seiiator  from  Hawaii  |Mr. 
FoNc|.  which  shall  be  limited  to  one  liour,  to 
be  equally  divided. 

Ordered  /iirther.  That  this  aKTComent  will 
not  l>e  applicable  to  any  substitute  amend- 
ment for  title  III  or  any  motion  to  recormnit 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMFNDMENT    no      754 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  754.  and  a-sk  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  7.3.  line  4.  after  "application,"  Insert 
'  ;ind  such  other  parties  to  intercepted  com- 
munications as  the  judge  may  determine  m 
his  discretion  and  the  interest  of  Justice.". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
wliich  would  not  be  labeled  far  reaching, 
but  It  is  important.  The  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  has  given  much  thought  to  tins 
amendment  and  has  had  it,  I  kno-^.'. 
imder  consideration  himself. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  know  the  Senator  desires 
to  ba  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  \cry  kind. 

I  would  hope  that  with  a  very  brief 
explanation,  we  might  agree  that  this 
modification  is  desirable. 

This  title  requires  notice  of  wiretap- 
ping or  eavesdropping  to  be  served  only 
on  the  persons  named  in  tlie  court  order. 
The  communications  of  many  other  pei'- 
sons.  innocent  or  otherwise,  may  also  be 
intercepted.  The  amendment  would  give 
tlie  judge  who  issued  the  order  discre- 
tion to  require  notice  to  be  served  on 
other  parties  to  intercepted  communica- 
tions, even  though  .such  i)ariies  are  not 
specifically  named  in  the  court  order. 
The  Berger  and  Katz  decisions  estab- 
lished that  notice  of  surveillance  is  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  any  surveil- 
lance statute.  It  may  be  that  the  required 
notice  must  be  served  on  all  parties  to 
intercepted  communications.  Since  legit- 
imate interests  of  privacy  may  make 
such  notice  to  ail  parties  midesirable,  the 
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723  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
seriuu-^.y  weaken  the  search  warrant 
c  ncept.  with  respect  to  oral  communi- 
cui)ns.  I  can  give  an  example  from 
wtien  I  was  a  US  attorney.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  were  not  able  to  use  electronic 
.surveillance  An  IRS  agent  was  brought 
in  from  another  State  to  work  under 
cjver  in  a  gambling  operation.  We  did 
not  learn  until  the  12th  hour  that  two 
■torpedoes"  were  being  brought  from  De- 
troit. They  did  not  know  that  this  un- 
dercover man  was  an  agent.  They  be- 
lieved he  was  a  "stoolie."  They  were 
brought  in  to  'remove"  him. 

Had  we  been  able  to  use  electronic 
.surveillance,  had  this  been  law.  we  would 
have  been  able  to  have  a  court  order,  per- 
haps to  tap  a  telephone  line,  on  probable 
cause  that  .uambling  was  going  on.  Par- 
ticularly, once  the  information  came 
about  the  jnen  coming  in  from  Detroit, 
•.ve  would  have  the  right  to  tap  the  tele- 
phone to  prevent  a  murder  from  being 
committed. 

I  think  Jt .  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  adopt  amendment  728.  If  the  Senator 
will  search  his  recollection.  I  am  sure 
he  will  recall  instances  where  search 
warrants  were  issued  in  which  a  crime 
had  not  yet  been  committed,  but  which 
wa.s  being  planned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  all  the  time,  but  with  respect 
to  a  search  warrant  against  property,  the 
property  must  be  particularly  described 
in  the  pleading,  under  the  Constitution. 
This  provision  is  directed  against  Lnter- 
ception  of  communication  between  per- 

.sOllS- 

Mr  TYDINGS.  A  search  warrant  is 
d;:ec:ed  asainst  persons,  too. 

M:-  COOPER.  Yes.  Other  than  a  search 
VI  arrant  for  an  object.  I  ask  if  there  is 
any  precedent  for  securing  a  warrant 
a-:ainst  an  individual  upon  the  around 
that  he  may  commit  a  crime,  unless  it 
is  .i:iei:ed  there  is  a  conspiracy. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
the  ar.iwer  If  the  Senator  had  informa- 
tion that  Mr  X  was  coming  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  example,  and  the 
Senator  had  reason  to  believe,  in  view  of 
Mr  Xs  past  and  other  information.  th9.t 
he  might  be  carrying  a  weapon,  the  Sen- 
ator could  get  a  search  warrant  to  make 
sure  he  did  not  come  here  to  shoot  some- 
body- in  high  office,  for  example.  If  the 
Senator  went  before  a  judge  and  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  Mr.  X 
wa.s  a  dangerous  man  carrying  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  he  would  get  a  search  war- 
rant, and  he  would  be  able  to  search  him 
when  he  came  into  tow!i. 

Mr  r.\NNO\  M  President,  will  the 
Senat.jr  vield  •' 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON.  Assuming  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  as  t)eing  the  facts,  tlie 
Senator  is  assuming  he  has  committed  a 
crime  right  then.  He  would  not  be  get- 
ting a  search  warrant  on  the  possibility 
that  the  man  might  conunit  a  crime.  He 
IS  cari-ymg  a  concealed  weapon  and  ac- 
tually has  committed  a  crime. 

Mr  T^'DINGS.  It  depends  on  the 
fuiTun  He  m;ght  be  in  a  forum  where 
It  was  not  illegal  to  carry  a  weapon. 

Mr  CANNO>f.  I  was  using  the  Sena- 
tor s  own  example,  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  getting 
technical. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouii,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  There  is  no  precedent  at  all 
for  that  type  of  wiretapping  or  warrant. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  when  two  men  get  to- 
gether to  violate  the  law  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy and  it  is  already  a  crime,  I  know 
of  no  jurisdiction  in  which,  unless  one 
has  violated  the  law,  or  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  violating  the  law, 
one  has  a  right  to  get  a  search  warrant 
to  search  that  person. 

This  is  still  America. 

We  are  ti-ying  to  protect  the  private 
individual  from  this  type  of  search  war- 
rant. If  one  is  carryirlg  a  concealed  gun, 
or  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  believing 
that  he  is,  then  there  is  a  right  to  issue 
a  warrant  in  any  jurisdiction;  but  here 
the  crime  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted; but  one  cannot  go  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  And,  further,  one  should  not 
be  able  to  have  warrants  issued  for  wire- 
tapping for  crimes  "about  to  be  com- 
mitted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  wtaken  the  bill,  to 
prohibit  the  procurement  of  an  order 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
crime  is  about  to  be  committed.  The  Su 
preipe  Court  made  a  decision  on  the  issue 
before  us  in-  the  Katz  case.  The  legal 
authority  for  this  provision  is  patterned 
after  that  case.  In  the  Katz  case  the  FBI 
knew  Katz  was  making  long-distance 
calls  each  day.  during  a  certain  time. 
They  also  knew  he  was  a  gambler.  From 
that  information  it  was  possible  to  pre- 
dict, with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
that  on  the  following  day  another  call 
".ould  be  made  and  that  it,  too.  would 
deal  with  gambling.  As  the  case  showed, 
that  is  precisely  what  happened.  He  did 
make  the  call  the  next  day.  The  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  that 
sort  of  judgment, 

I  am  reading  directly  from  the  case: 

Accepting  this  account  of  the  govern- 
ments actions  as  accurate.  It  is  clear  that 
this  surveillance  was  so  narrowly  circum- 
scribed that  a  duly  authorized  magistrate 
properly  notified  of  the  need  for  such  in- 
vestigation, specifically  Informed  of  the  basis 
on  which  It  was'  to  proceed,  and  clearly  ap- 
prised of  the  precise  intrusion  it  would  en- 
tail, could  ftonstitutionally  have  authorized, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  the  very  limited 
search  and  seizure  that  the  government 
asserts  In  fact  took  place. 

Mr. I  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  reading 
from  the  decision? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  am  reading  from 
the  decision,  right  out  of  the  book. 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  done  that. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  I  know  that 
case  was  reversed,  but  not  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Not  on  that  ground. 
This  is  what  they  could  have  done 
legally, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Assuming  the  proposi- 
tion as  the  Senator  has  been  reading  it 
from  the  decision  is  conect,  the  Senator 
would  say  it  would  be  necessaa-y  for  the 
applicant  to  recit*  all  the  details  upon 
which  to  base  the  application? 


V-1 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  Ye.-;:  we  i-equlre  Unit 
in  the  bill  now 

Mr  COOPER  But  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient just  to  say.  "I  believe  a  crime  is 
going  to  be  committed"?' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  No  The  proper 
showing  mu.st  be  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  showing  must  be 
made  to  secure  a  .search  warrant  m  any 
case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  is  what  we 
do  here.  This  is  the  last  expression  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
procedure  in  issue.  Senators  may  oppose 
it.  They  may  not  want  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  have  that  right.  They  may 
want  to  deny  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties that  tool.  That  is  one  thing.  But  if 
they  are  willing  to  allow  use  of  this  in- 
strumentality within  the  Constitution, 
and  within  what  the  Court  says  is  legal, 
then  we  should  vote  down  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Many  arguments  are  being  made  here. 
Let  us  be  candid  about  this.  If  there  are 
any  flaws  in  this  proposal,  we  want  to 
find  them.  We  do  not  want  anything  un- 
constitutional. We  tried  to  pattern  this 
legislation  after  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  the  Berger  and  Katz  decisions, 
I  think  we  have,  b.ut  if  in  any  particular 
we  have  not,  we  want  to  find  it  as  much 
as  anybody  else. 

The  fact  that  Senators  may  be  against 
the  whole  concept  is  one  thing.  To  them 
I  say.  "AH  right,  be  against  it".  But  let 
us  not  weaken  the  bill  so  that  it  cannot 
be  effective.  Let  us  give  it  what  strength 
we  can  give  it  within  the  Constitution,  if 
we  favor  this  concept  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

And,  Mr.  President,  in  arguing  against 
it,  let  us  remember  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  .Administration  of  Justice  said  this: 
The  -American  system  of  law  enforcement 
was  not  designed  with  Cosa  Nostra  criminal 
organizations  in  mind,  and  it  has  been  nota- 
bly unsuccessful,  to  date,  in  preventing  sucli 
organizations  from  preying  on  society. 

The  Commission  concluded,  too,  that — 
Only  in  New  York  have  law  enforcement 
officials   achieved   some    level   of   continuous 
success  in  bringing  prosecutions  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  success  was  attributed  primarily 
to  a  combination  of  dedicated  and  com- 
petent pcr.sonnel  and  adequate  legal  tools, 
which  they  defined  to  include  electronic 
surveillance  techniques. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  attorneys  general 
since  1931,  excepting  the  incumbent,  have 
recommended  le.aislation  similar  to  title 
III.  Former  Attorney  General,  now  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy,  stated  in  1963 
in  testimony  before  tny  subcommittee, 
that  organized  crime  has  "grown  im- 
measurably since  the  days  of  tiie  Ke- 
fauver  investigation,"  and  that  "now  we 
are  treading  water,  but  to  start  to  make 
major  inroads,  new  weapons,  including 
wiretapping,  would  have  to  be  obtained," 
and  that  until  then,  "the  job  would  not 
get  done." 

We  are  supported  here  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  say  it  is  legal.  We  have  tried 
to  come  within  every  constitutional  limi- 
tation that  we  know  of,  and  we  have  here 
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a  good  bill.  If  Senators  can  find  any  real 

defects  in  it,  that  is  all  right.  If  Sena- 
tors wish  to  be  against  the  bill,  that  is 
all  right.  But  let  us  not  weaken  it.  Let  us 
Kive  our  law-enforcement  officials  all  the 
effective  legal  tools  that  we  can  give  them 
under  the  Constitution,  to  try  to  wage  a 
successful  war  against  crime, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Tlie   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   time 
yielded  back^ 

Mr  MrCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  LONG  of  Mis.souri.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  iNo. 
728),  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouii.  On  this  question,  tiie  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  i .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  witlidraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Ml-.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  tMr,  B.-whI,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  iMr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  from 
Pemisylvania  IMr,  ClarkL  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr,  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr,  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr,  HollincsI,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LAUSCHEl.the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr,  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
:Mr,  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovernI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  !Mr.  MondaleI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mon- 
TOYAl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr, 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy),  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  If 
liresent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vot  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
!Mr.  Bartlett]  is  i^aired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollings). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from    California    [Mr, 
Kuchel]    is  necessanly   absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KdchelI  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  60,  as  follows : 

jNo.   160  Leg.) 
YEAS— 18 


Brewster 

Fong 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

H.irtke 

RU)lrotf 

Case 

Kennedy,  Ma.ss 

Williams,  N.J, 

Cooppr 

Loni;.  Mo. 

Y-.irbo  rough 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

NAYS     60 

Yo\ing,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bf-niiett 

Hill 

Pell 

Bible 

Holland 

Perry 

BOi,'RS 

Hruska 

Proiity 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  V.T 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lonii!,  Lii. 

SponK 

Curtis 

Mapnuson 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

.MfClellan 

S\mlnrton 

Domlnick 

Mrlntvre 

T:ilm.-\dMe 

Eastland 

Miller 

'1  hurmond 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Tower 

Ervin 

Morton 

TvdinES 

Fannin 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Mundt 

Younp.  N.Dak 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    A 

I.I\n::    PAIR    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-    1 

Mansfield 

ugainst. 

NOT  VOTING 

-21 

BartUtt 

Havden 

McGee 

Bayh 

Hoilings 

McGovern 

Church 

Javits 

Mondale 

Clark 

Ktnnedj,  N  Y. 

Montoya 

Fiilbriyht 

Kiichol 

Morse 

Gruening 

Lausche 

Russell 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

So  the  amendment  '  No.  728  > .  as  modi- 
fied, of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  was  re- 
jected, 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  is  about 
to  offer  an  amendment.  However.  I  w-ould 
like  to  make  an  overall  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  with  one  exception,  which  I 
will  come  to  later,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  title  III  from  now  on.  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  .sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  The  .single  exception  is  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
FoNCl.  for  which  I  would  like  to  ask  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  a  question?  Are  we 
talking  now  just  about  this  title  or  about 
all  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  amendments  to 
this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  have  no  objection, 
w-ith  this  reservation:  If  a  substitute  is 
offered  for  the  entire  title  or  if  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  offered,  then  I  would 
want  more  time,  and  I  would  want  that 
reservation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  accept  that 
reservation. 


Mr.  HRUSKA,  And  leave  that  open  for 
the  lime  being,  as  to  those  contingencies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con.sent  agreement, 
sub.^equently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  Tliat  durlnc;  the  further  con- 
sideration of  title  III  of  S.  V17.  to  asBist  Stale 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  U)  increase  the  etfectlveness. 
lalrne.ss.  and  coordln.atlon  (il  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  jjurposes. 
debate  on  all  amendment*  thereto  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  |Mr,  Mc- 
ClkllanI.  except  one  ;tmendinenl,  Ui  l>e 
offered  by  the  Senator  Ircjm  Hawaii  jMr. 
FoNtI,  whk-h  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided 

Ordered  /urthi'T.  That  this  aifrcement  will 
not  lie  applicable  to  any  substitute  amend- 
ment for  title  III  or  any  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  oiien  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7L4 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  754,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  73.  line  4.  after  application,"  insert 
'■,'ind  such  other  parties  to  intercepted  com- 
munications :is  the  Judge  may  determine  in 
his  discretion  and  the  Interest  of  Justice,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  would  not  be  labeled  far  reaching, 
but  it  is  important.  The  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  lias  given  much  thought  to  this 
amendment  and  has  had  it,  I  kno-.'-, 
under  consideration  himself, 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  \\e 
have  order?  I  know  the  Senator  desires 
to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  is  very  kind, 

I  would  hope  that  with  a  very-  brief 
explanation,  we  might  agree  that  this 
modification  is  desirable, 

Tliis  title  requires  notice  of  wiretap- 
pins  or  eavesdropping  to  be  ser\-ed  only 
on  the  persons  named  in  the  court  order. 
The  communications  of  many  other  per- 
sons, innocent  or  otherwise,  may  also  be 
intercepted.  The  amendment  would  give 
the  judge  who  issued  the  order  discre- 
tion to  require  notice  to  be  sen-ed  on 
other  parties  to  intercepted  communica- 
tions, even  though  such  parties  arc  not 
specifically  named  in  the  court  order. 
The  Berger  and  Katz  decisions  eslab- 
ILshed  that  notice  of  .surveillance  is  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  any  surveil- 
lance statute.  It  may  be  that  the  required 
notice  must  be  served  on  all  parties  to 
intercepted  communications.  Since  legit- 
imate interests  of  privacy  may  make 
such  notice  to  ail  parties  imdesirable,  the 
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amendmeru  leaves  the  final  determina- 
tion to  the  judge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  prudent 
way  to  respond  to  what  is  the  underlying 
concern  that  has  been  shared  by  all  of 
is  on  the  committee. 

M-   COTTON   Is  this  amendment  No. 

Mr  H.ART  This  is  amendment  No. 
7,i4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mr  HART  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
mv  :imr 

Mr  MlCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
belipve  this  modifiGation  would  be  proper, 
and  I  believe  this  is  what  he  means;  In 
the  amendment,  after  the  word  -discre- 
tion m  line  3.  strike  out  'and"  and  in- 
ser'     that  is  in'". 

Mr  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Aikar.-L^s  I  should  like  to  modify  the 
amer.ciment  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  it  will  read; 
"such  other  parties  to  intercepted  com- 
munications'as  the  judge  may  determine 
m  his  discretion  that  is  in  the  interest 
of  justice,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  ob,jection  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  urse  that  it  be  adopted.  ' 

I  y.eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
o:  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-- 
tior.  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
No    754 ' .  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
a  .J  reed  to. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    786 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
a.T.-ndment  Nc.  766.  and  ask  that  it  be 
.-.tared. 

T:;e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows; 

f  I  where  the  application  is  for  the  ex- 
tension of  an  order,  a  statement  setting 
f  ir'-ri  ',i.e  results  thus  far  obtained  from  the 
:n'.*rcept;jn,  or  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
'.he  faUure  to  obtain  such  results. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'^ 

Mr    HART.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Here  again.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
an  area  which  has  relatively  narrow  ap- 
plication but  nonetheless  could  be  of 
critical  importance  to  an  individual. 
This  title  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
extensions  of  a  surveillance  warrant  may 
be  obtained  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  showing  of  probable  cause.  The 
amendment  requires  an  applicant  for  an 
extension  of  an  order  to  make  a  fresh 
and  timely  showing  of  probable  cause 
in  order  to  obtain  the  extension.  If  a 
prior  surveillance  has  been  unproduc- 
tive, a  judge  should  not  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  the  order  unless  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation is  given  for  the  failure  to 
obtain  results  under  the  original  order. 
even  though  the  original  showing  of 
-„:  .bab'.e  cause  remains  valid. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
would,  indeed,  be  of  assistance  to  a  judge 
who  wanted  conscientiously  to  apply  this 
statute,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
interpret  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
a  constructive  amendment  and  one  we 
can  readily  accept,  and  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  HART  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question*  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  766 1  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\MENDMENT    NO      755 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  755. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wilj  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  73,  line  15.  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(di,  add  the  following  .sentence:  "The  Judge 
may.  in  his  discretion  and  the  interest  of 
Justice,  require  that  the  contents  of  inter- 
cepted wire  or  oral  communications  shall  be 
disclosed  to  the  parties  to  the  communica- 
tions.". 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  yield.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  would  consider 
not  debating  this  amendment  tonight, 
that  it  could  be  the  pending  business, 
and  that  it  could  be  taken  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  prayer  and  disposition  of 
the  Journal  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  HART.  Jndeed,  yes.  And  I  am 
grateful  to  the  leadership  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  their  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  has  been  entered  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  after  the  completion  of 
business  today,  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  There  will  be  no  morning  hour. 
The  time  will  start  running  immediately 
after  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIEL^.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  intention,  I  understand,  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  ] . 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  I  Mr. 
Bennett  I  to  bring  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  will 
have  to  be  yielded  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  time  control  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Without 


COMMITTEE       MEETINGS       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  after 
cleariiig  witli  the  other  side  and  interest- 
ed parties,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  particular  committees  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow; 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  that  request  is  on 
the  basis  that  out-of-town  witnes.ses  will 
be  present  for  those  hearings  and  that  it 
is  only  on  that  basis  that  the  request  is 
made  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  witnesses  will  come  from  far 
away  and  othenvise  would  be  very  much 
inconvenienced 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
submit  a  reixjrt  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  di-sagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  ^S.  5i  to  a.ssist  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  .stabilization  by 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extension  of 
credit.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  reiwrt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings  of    today,   paees    14375-14384.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  , Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  this  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  conference.  I  ask  that  he  now 
present  this  matter, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  the 
Senate  today  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 
S.  5.  Since  the  truth-m-lending  bill  was 
first  introduced  by  former  Senator  Doug- 
las in  1960.  over  8  years  ago.  it  has 
aroused  much  controversy  and  debate. 
However,  the  bill  which  we  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  is  a  fair  bill,  a 
workable  bill,  and  above  all  a  bill  which 
provides  the  consumer  with  the  protec- 
tion they  need  in  today's  economy. 

The  enactment  of  tiiith  in  lending  will 
be  a  greet  tribute  to  the  original  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  and  our  beloved  former 
colleagaie.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois. It  was  only  through  his  deteimmed 
leadership  and  perseverance  that  the 
bill  is  now  before  us  today.  He  continued 
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the  struggle  where  men  of  lesser  stature 
would  have  long  given  up.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  join  with  me 
in  wishing  our  former  colleague  well  in 
his  present  work  with  the  President's 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill  now  before  us  was  first  introduced 
by  me  on  January  11.  1967.  After  hear- 
ings before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Senate  enacted  the  bill 
on  July  11  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  strengthened 
and  considerably  more  comprehensive 
measure  on  February  1.  1968.  After  six 
meetings  a  conference  committee  ap- 
IMinted  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate  bill 
reached  final  agreement  on  Tuesday. 
May  14. 

Before  explaining  the  detailed  differ- 
ences between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  resulting  decisions  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  believe  a  few 
words  would  be  in  order  concerning  the 
basic  aproach  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill.  Ever  since  former  Senator 
Douglas  introduced  the  bill  in  1960,  the 
basic  thrust  of  truth  in  lending  was  dis- 
closure. Tlie  bill  was  not  a  regulatory  bill; 
it  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  interest 
rates  or  other  credit  practices.  It  did  not 
attempt  to  alter  or  amend  the  pattern  of 
legal  rights  and  remedies  afforded  con- 
sumers and  creditors  under  State  law. 
The  .simple  aim  of  the  bill  was  to  dis- 
close to  consumers  the  full  cost  of  credit 
both  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  the 
terms  of  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

The  dLsclosurc  of  the  annual  ijercent- 
age  rate  has  been  the  central  ix)int  of  the 
8-year  controversy  on  truth  in  lending. 
Senator  Douglas  could  have  gotten  a 
truth-in-lending  bill  much  earlier  had 
he  been  willing  to  discard  the  require- 
ment to  disclose  the  annual  percentage 
rate.  On  this  issue  he  rightfully  would 
not  and  did  not  compromise.  Although  it 
is  important  for  consumers  to  know-  the 
total  dollar  cost  of  credit,  it  is  al.so  ex- 
tremely imix)rtant  to  know  the  annual 
perc-entage  rate  being  charged  for  the 
credit.  The  annual  rate  provides  con- 
sumers with  a  simple  yardstick  for  com- 
paring the  cost  of  credit  plans  from  many 
different  sources.  It  ix^rmits  consumers 
to  measure  the  relative  cost  of  each  plan 
and  to  shop  effectively  for  the  best 
credit  buy.  By  focusing  attention  on  the 
rate  being  charged,  the  bill  also  promotes 
price  competition  among  creditors  and 
will  hopefully  lead  to  lower  interest 
charges.  Rate  disclosure  will  al.so  make 
the  average  consumer  more  aware  of  the 
true  cost  of  credit  and  will  encourage  a 
more  judicious  use  of  credit. 

The  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  last  July 
required  annual  rate  disclosure  for  at 
least  95  percent  of  the  consumer  credit 
industry.  It  is  true  that  we  were  not  able 
to  extend  this  principle  to  conventional, 
short-term  revolving  credit  plans.  How- 
ever, safeguards  were  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  prevented 
creditors  converting  from  installment 
type  credit  to  revolving  type  credit  mere- 
ly to  escape  the  annual  rate  disclosure  re- 
quirement. Nonetheless.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  compromise  reached  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 


mittee satisfied  no  one.  Many  of  us  felt 
that  all  revolving  credit  plans  should  be 
required  to  disclose  the  annual  p)ercent- 
age  rate.  Tliis  principle  was  reflected  in 
the  original  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
January  11  of  1967.  Others  felt  that  all 
revohing  credit  plans  should  be  exempt 
from  disclosing  the  annual  rate  regard- 
less of  whether  they  offered  long-term  or 
short-term  credit.  In  fact  many  in  the 
committee  felt  the  requirement  to  dis- 
close an  annual  rate  was  inherently  un- 
workable and  should  not  be  required  of 
any  creditor. 

Considering  the  strong  differences  of 
opinion  which  existed  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  I  believe  we  pas.sed 
the  strongest  ixissible  disclosure  measure. 
And,  as  I  indicated,  it  did  require  the 
annual  ratie  disclosure  requiic-ment  to  up- 
ward of  95  percent  of  the  credit  indus- 
try. It  was  this  very  issue  which  had  de- 
layed progress  on  the  bill  for  7  long  years. 
Tlius,  the  Senate  bill  embodied  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  original  Douglas  bill 
concerning  the  imjwrtance  of  annual 
rate  disclosure.  Senator  Douglas  him.self 
indicated  in  testifying  on  the  bill  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am.  of  course,  tremendously  pioased  that 
the  Senate  passed  a  relatively  gooa  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  bill  on  July  11.  1967  by  the 
surprising  vote  of  92  tn  0.  It  may  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  long, 
long  struggle  and  it  was  a  great  victory  for 
Senator  Proxmire  and   its  supporters. 

The  Hou.se  was  able  to  build  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  Senate  bill.  The 
strong  and  prolonged  opposition  to  an- 
nual rate  disclosure,  at  least  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  credit  industry,  had  \irtually 
collapsed  by  the  time  of  the  House  hear- 
ings. Moreover,  \irtually  the  entire  credit 
industry  united  to  oppose  the  revolving 
credit  exemption  from  annual  rate  dis- 
closure. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  Hou.se 
was  able  to  pass  a  strong  disclosure 
measure  and  remove  some  of  the  ex- 
emptions contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  were  necessary  to  produce  agree- 
ment on  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Most  of  these  strength- 
ened measures  were  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee.  Thus,  in  the  final 
analysis  the  disclosure  aspects  of  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  are  quite  similar 
to  the  requirements  included  in  the 
original  bill  which  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1967. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  dis- 
closure provisions,  however,  the  House 
bill  went  considerably  beyond  disclosure. 
For  example,  the  House  bill  covers  credit 
advertising,  wage  garnishments,  legal 
remedies  concerning  second  mortgages 
and  restrictions  on  loan  sharking.  In 
addition,  the  House  bill  establishes  a 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance to  determine  whether  additional 
Federal  legislation  in  the  consumer  area 
is  desirable.  All  these  provisions  were 
also  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, with  certain  modifications. 

Since  the  House  bill  went  beyond  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  conference  committee  agreed  to 
change  the  short  title  of  the  entire  bill 
to  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 
However,  title  I  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 


di-sclosure  would  be  known  as  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act. 

In  referring  to  the  bill  today,  I  shall 
continue  to  use  the  title  "Truth  in  Lend- 
ing" to  apply  to  the  entire  bill  since  that 
has  been  its  popular  title  over  the  last 
8  years  and  has  long  been  associated 
with  its  originator,  Paul  Douglas. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  out- 
line in  .some  detail  the  principle  differ- 
ences between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  committee. 

REVOLVING    CREDIT 

Tlie  Senate  bill  required  that  on  most 
forms  of  revolving  credit,  creditors  would 
di.sclose  the  periodic  or  montlily  rate  of 
interest  However,  in  order  to  prevent 
potential  abu.se  the  Senate  bill  included 
a  requirement  that  revolving  credit  plans 
would  di.sclo.se  the  annual  rate  if  thev 
approached  the  characteristics  of  install- 
ment type  credit  Installment  open  end 
credit  plans  were  defined  as  credit  plans 
on  which  any  one  of  the  following  three 
characteristics  were  present: 

First.  Less  than  60  percent  of  the  in- 
debtedne.ss  was  payable  in  1  year;  or 

Second  The  creditor  maintained  a  .se- 
curity inte.  est  in  the  merchandi.se  sold 
on  credit;  or 

Third.  Advance  i^ayments  reduced  the 
amount  of  future  payments. 

The  Hou.se  bill  eliminated  the  distinc- 
tion between  ordinary  oiien  end  credit 
plans  and  installment  open  end  credit 
plans  and  required  that  all  open  end 
credit  plans  di.sclose  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  This  decision  was  arrived 
at  in  an  amendment  introduced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  during  consideration 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  reported  out  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee included  a  similar  exemption  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill 

The  conference  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  both  the  periodic  or 
monthly  rate  and  the  annual  percentage 
rate  be  di.sclosed.  Under  this  approach, 
creditors  with  revolving  credit  plans 
would  di.sclo.se  to  their  cu.stomers  that  in 
the  typical  ca.se  they  are  charging  for 
credit  at  the  rate  of  1  'i  percent  a  month 
or  18  ijercent  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  creditors  are  given  specific  permis- 
sion— at  their  option — to  disclose  and 
adverti.se  the  effective  yield  which  they 
earn  on  all  of  their  accoimts  for  a  rep- 
resentative period  of  time.  Since  tliey-cf- 
fective  yield  would  measure  the  amount 
of  credit  extended  from  the  time  of  each 
purcha.se.  it  would,  in  effect,  count  the 
cu.stomary  30  to  60  days  free-ride  which 
most  customers  receive  on  revolving 
credit  plans.  In  many  cases,  this  can 
result  in  effective  yields  of  less  than  18 
percent  per  year. 

The  legislation  also  requires  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  issue  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  computation 
and  disclosure  and  advertisement  of  the 
effective  yield.  Tliis  is  to  insure  that  cus- 
tomers have  a  clear  idea  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  rates  which  are  disclosed 
by  the  creditor.  The  creditor  would  be 
required  to  include  a  definition  of  the 
effective  yield  and  the  assumptions  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

I  believe  the  report  of  the  conference 
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committee  represents  an  effective  and 
realistic  solution  to  the  knotty  problem 
of  revolving  credit.  It  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  annual  rate  disclosure  on  all 
forms  of  revolving  credit  plans.  In  so 
doing,  no  single  segmicnt  of  the  credit 
industry  would  gain  an  undue  competi- 
tive advanta?:e  over  other  secments  of 
the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  permits 
creditors  to  disclose  the  effective  yield 
which  they  earn  on  their  accounts.  This 
option  should  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  those  creditors  using  an  adjusted  bal- 
ance method  billing  system  which  results 
in  a  lower  dollar  charge  to  consumers. 
Stores  using  the  adjusted  balance 
method  base  their  charges  on  the  open- 
ing balance  les&jany  payments  received 
during  the  montti  Stores  using  the  open- 
ing balance  system  base  their  charjje  on 
the  opening  balance  and  do  not  give 
credit  for  partial  payments  made  during 
the  month.  Thus,  even  though  both  stores 
charge  l'^  percent  a  month  or  18  per- 
cent a  year  the  dollar  cost  of  the  service 
charge  can  be  substantially  higher  for 
t;  "perting  balance  system.  To  some  ex- 
tent these  differences  can  be  reflected  by 
comparing  the  effective  yield  earned  by 
creditors  on  their  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts. The  stores  using  the  adjusted 
balance  method  will  be  able  to  quote  and 
disclose  a  lower  effective  yield.  Should 
th;s  be  done.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  forces 
of  the  marketplace  will  induce  the  open- 
in^r  balance  system  creditors  to  convert 
to  the  adjusted  balance  method.  This 
could  save  the  American  consumer'mil- 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  in  lower  service 
charges. 

I  believe  the  recommended  compro- 
mi.sc  is  an  improvement  both  over  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill.  It  pro- 
vides the  consiuner  with  more  accurate 
and  timely  information.  It  is  fair  to  all 
segments  of  the  credit  industry  and  it 
could  lead  to  substantially  lower  service 
charges  by  promoting  effective  competi- 
tion between  the  various  billing  systems. 
Thus,  the  compromise  reached  was  not  a 
compromise  between  more  consumer  pro- 
tec"  on  and  less  consumer  protection.  In- 
stcu  -t  was  a  solution  which  improves 
upon  the  work  of  both  Houses. 

W.^GE  G.'V.INISHMENT 

The  second  most  controversal  issue 
between  the  two  bills  was  the  subject  of 
wage  garnishment.  Since  the  Senate  bill 
followed  the  disclosure  approach,  it  did 
not  include  provisions  restricting  wage 
garnishments.  The  Hoiise  bill  on  the 
uther  hand  contained  a  provision  which 
prevented  creditors  from  garnishing 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  person's  weekly 
.salary  in  excess  of  S30.  These  provi- 
sions were  patterned  after  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  wage  garnishment  provisions 
raised  new  and  substantially  different  is- 
sues. The  Senate  truth-in-lending  bill 
was  limited  to  disclosure  and  included 
disclosure  requirements  which  simply  did 
not  exist  under  most  State  laws,  al- 
thoiigh  a  few  States  within  the  last  year 
or  two  have  passed  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation patterned  after  the  Douglas  bUl. 
However,  all  50  States  had  some  restric- 
tion'" "n  wage  garnishment,  although  in 
mail.,  .he  restrictions  are  woefully  in- 
adequate. 


In  any  event,  a  serious  doubt  exi.sted 
in  the  minds  of  tome  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees concerning  the  desirability  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  tills  area.  Federal  re- 
strictions on  wage  garnishments  would 
preempt  the  laws  of  many  States.  It  is 
also  true,  liowever.  that  many  States 
have  failed  to  provide  consumers  with 
the  protection  needed  in  today's  complex 
credit  economy.  For  example,  hearings 
recently  held  by  my  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  credit 
practices  in  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  easy  credit 
merchants  who  prey  upon  the  poor  are 
abusing  the  garnishment  sy.stem.  The 
ability  to  t;amish  a  person's  wa':es  is  an 
open  invitation  to  the  easy  credit  mer- 
chant. It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
deliberately  overextend  credit  to  low-in- 
come consumers  who  cannot  really  afford 
to  ^o  deeper  into  debt.  However,  as  long 
as  these  ca-sy  credit  merchants  can  rely 
upon  the  garnishment  laws  to  get  their 
money  back,  they  will  have  a  continuing 
incentive  to  overextend  credit.  In  effect, 
the  courts  are  acting  as  a  legalized  col- 
lection agency  on  behalf  of  the  easy 
credit  merchants,  the  cost  of  which  is 
automatically  paid  by  the  poor  who  are 
least  able  to  afford  it.  For  these  reasons, 
I  favored  the  House  provisions  restrict- 
in'^r  wage  garnishment  despite  the  legiti- 
mate and  sincere  arguments  raised 
against  these  provisions  in  favor  of  State 
responsibility. 

As  a  compromise,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  agreed  upon  a  provision  which 
would  restrict  wage  garnishments  to  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  a  person's  net 
salary  after  taxes.  In  all  cases,  however, 
a  sum  equal  to  30  times  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  or  $48,  would  be  com- 
pletely exempt  from  wage  garnishment. 
This  would  insure  that  the  lowest  income 
consumers  would  not  be  subject  to  wage 
garnishment.  Since  the  $48  floor  would 
be  tied  to  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  it 
would  gradually  increase  over  time  as  the 
minimum  wage  was  increased.  In  this 
respect  the  recommended  compromise 
is  more  liberal  than  the  House  bill  for 
the  lowest  income  consumers.  Under  the 
House  bill  anyone  earning  more  than  $30 
would  be  subject  to  wage  garnishment. 
Under  the  conference  committee  com- 
promise, wage  earners  with  an  after  tax 
income  of  $48  or  a  before  tax  income  of 
^  approximately  $54  would  be  free  from 
*  garnishment.  Thus,  the  floor  below  which 
garnishment  is  prohibited  was  nearly 
doubled  compared  to  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  committee  report  also 
included  a  provision  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  would  adminis- 
ter the  garnishment  provisions,  to  ex- 
empt any  State  from  the  Federal  gar- 
nishment provisions  if  the  State  enacts 
substantially  similar  restrictions  on 
wage  garnishments.  In  addition,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  garnishment  provi- 
sions was  delayed  to  July  1  of  1970.  The 
purpose  of  these  provisions,  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Conferees,  was  to 
give  every  State  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  Federal  regulation  by  en- 
acting substantially  similar  legislation. 

In  effect  the  Federal  Government  has 
set  minimum  standards.  The  provision 
has   not   automatically   preempted   the 


Stale's  authority  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject I  believe  the  compromise  is  in  the 
be.'^t  tradition.';  of  .^merican  federalism 
and  will  lead  to  more  effective  Federal- 
State  relationships. 

SECOND    MORTGAGES 

Congressman  Cahill,  of  New  Jersey, 
had  a  floor  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  which  included  aditional  safeguards 
in  the  second  mortgage  area.  The  amend- 
ment included  the  following  provisions: 

First.  Tlie  disclosure  requirements 
would  be  extended  to  those  who  arrange 
for  credit  such  as  mortgage  brokers; 

Second.  A  creditor  would  be  required 
to  describe  any  security  interest  in  real 
property — such  as  a  second  mortgage — 
arising  from  the  credit  transaction: 

Third.  Consumers  legal  rights  would  bo 
strengthened  with  respect  to  third  par- 
tics  purchasing  residential  mortgages: 

Fourth.  Disclosures  pursuant  to  mort- 
gage transactions  would  have  to  be  made 
3  days  prior  to  consummating  the  trans- 
action. 

Tlie  conference  bill  approves  this 
amendment  with  the  exception  that  the 
3-day  waiting  period  was  converted  into 
a  3-day  rccision  period.  Disclosure  could 
be  made  on  the  same  day  the  transac- 
tion was  completed:  however,  consumers 
would  have  the  richt  to  rescind  the  con- 
tract within  a  3-day  period  following 
the  close  of  the  credit  transaction.  In 
addition,  the  3-day  provisions  would  not 
apply  on  ordinary  home  purchase  trans- 
actions, but  would  cover  loans  or  credit 
secured  by  mortgages  on  property  al- 
ready owned. 

FIRST    MORTGAGES 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  all  first 
mortgage  transactions  from  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  of  the  bill.  This  was 
done  on  the  grounds  that  verj'  few  abuses 
existed  in  the  field  of  first  mortgaees  and 
that  most  lenders  extendin:;  first  mort- 
gage credit  already  disclosed  the  true 
annual  rate  of  interest  charged  for  such 
credit  Tlie  HoiLse  bill  eliminated  the 
exemption  for  first  mortgages  and  ex- 
tended the  same  disclo.=urc  requirements 
to  first  mortgage  lenders  as  were  required 
of  all  other  creditors.  Tlie  compromise 
reached  by  the  conference  committee  was 
to  include  first  mortgages  under  the  bill, 
but  to  exempt  such  creditors  from  listing 
tire  total  dollar  cost  of  interest  pajTnents 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Since  vir- 
tually all  mortgage  lenders  already  dis- 
close the  annual  percentage  rate,  the 
truth-in-lending  provision  should  have 
minimal  effect  on  the  mortgage  industry. 
The  bill  would,  liowever,  require  that 
points  or  discounts  would  have  to  be 
counted  in  computing  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  The  annual  rate  disclosed 
would  in  some  cases  be  higher  than  the 
contract  rate  of  interest  included  on  the 
face  of  the  mortgage.  This  is  because  the 
definition  of  finance  charge  under  both 
bills  is  .substantially  more  comprehensive 
than  the  traditional  definition  and  in- 
cludes all  charges  incident  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit,  includin-z  interest. 

EXEMPTIO.V     FOR     .SMALL     CREDIT     TRANSACTIONS 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  creditors 
from  disclosing  the  annual  percentage 
rate  whenever  the  finance  charge  is  less 
than  $10.  This  provision  was  included 
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primarily  to  alleviate  the  computation 
burden  which  would  be  placed  on  small 
business  creditors  engaged  in  small  scale 
credit  transactions.  Tlie  House  bill  elimi- 
nated this  exemption  and  required  an- 
nual rate  disclosure  on  all  credit  trans- 
actions regardless  of  .size.  Under  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conference 
committee,  creditors  would  be  exempt 
from  disclosing  the  annual  percentage 
rate  if,  first,  the  total  amount  of  credit 
is  less  than  $75  and  the  total  finance 
charges  less  than  $5:  or,  second,  the  total 
amount  of  credit  is  more  than  $75  and 
the  total  finance  charges  less  than  $7.50. 
In  recommending  this  limited  exemp- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  the  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance,  established  by  this 
legislation,  would  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  precise  impact  of  this  pro- 
vision and  to  report  their  findings  to 
Congress. 

MINIMUM   CHARGES  ON   REVOLVING   CREDIT 


Tlie  House  bill  required  creditors  to 
annuaUze  minimum  or  fixed  charges  on 
revolving  credit  plans  and  to  disclose 
such  a  rate  on  the  monthly  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  creditor  charged  I'z  percent 
a  month  on  the  opening  balance,  subject 
to  a  minimum  charge  of  $1;  and  if  the 
opening  balance  were  $50,  the  minimum 
service  would  apply  since  1'2  percent 
times  $50  would  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum. In  s-xich  cases,  the  creditor  would 
be  required  to  disclose  an  annual  rate 
equal  to  SI  divided  by  $50.  or  2  percent 
a  month,  or  24  percent  a  year. 

The  conference  bill  permits  a  creditor 
to  disclose  a  nominal  annual  rate  equal 
to  12  times  the  creditor's  normal  month- 
ly rate,  provided  the  total  finance  charge 
for  that  month  does  not  exceed  50  cents. 
If  the  finance  charge  exceeds  50  cents, 
the  creditor  would  be  required  to  com- 
pute the  annual  rate  by  dividing  the  fi- 
nance charge  by  the  credit  balance  and 
expressing  such  rate  as  an  annual  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  provision 
is  to  permit  creditors  to  di.sclose  a  nomi- 
nal annual  percentage  rate  equal  to  12 
times  the  monthly  rate  on  all  monthly 
.statements,  as  long  as  minimum  or  fixed 
charges  authorized  by  State  law  did  not 
exceed  50  cents.  If  State  law  permitted 
minimum  charges  in  excess  of  50  cents 
and  if  the  creditor  applied  such  mini- 
mum charges,  he  would  be  required  to 
annualize  such  charges  and  to  disclose 
the  resulting  rate  on  each  monthly  state- 
ment.  In   these  cases,   the  annual   rate 
would  vary  from  statement  to  statement 
and  could  be  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  normal  rate  of  18  percent  per  year. 
In    recommending    this    provision    it 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  conference  committee 
is  not  to  authorize  or  otherwise  approve 
or  lend  support  to  the  establishment  of 
minimum  or  fixed  charges  on  revolving 
credit  plans.  Nothing  in  the  legislation 
should    be   construed   to   authorize   the 
charging  of  minimum  or  fixed  charges 
where   such  charges  are   not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  Nor  should  it  be  in- 
ferred that   Federal   policy  supports  or 
approves  the  establishment  of  minimum 
charges. 

IN'Sl'RANCE 

The  Senate  bill  specifically  exempted 
premiums  for  credit  life,  casualty  and 
liability  insurance   from  being  counted 


in  computing  the  annual  percentage  rate. 
This  provision  was  deleted  by  tlie  House 
bill,  which  required  that  all  mandatory 
charges  be  counted  in  computing  the  an- 
nual rate.  The  conference  bill  requires 
that,  first,  premiums  for  credit  life  insur- 
ance be  included  in  the  rate  unless  the 
creditor  clearly  discloses  that  such  insur- 
ance is  optional  and  is  not  required  to 
obtain  the  credit;  and.  second,  premiums 
for  property  and  liability  insurance 
would  not  be  counted  in  computins  the 
annual  rate  unless  the  creditor  required 
that  .such  insurance  be  purchased  from 
him  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

DOLLARS   PFR    HVNDRSn   OPTION 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972,  that  creditors  could  express 
the  annual  percentage  rate  in  terms  of 
dollars  per  hundred  per  year  on  the  de- 
clining balance  of  the  obligation.  This 
option   was  not   included  in  the  Hou.se 
bill.  Tlie  conference  bill  retains  the  op- 
tion until  January   1,   1971.  To  give  an 
example   of    how    this   provi-sion   would 
work,  let  us  assume  a  creditor  loaned  a 
person  $100  and  required  that  $106  be 
repaid  in  12  equal  monthly  installments. 
Under  the  computations  procedures  de- 
scribed in  the  bill,  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  would  come  to   10.90  percent. 
Tlie  creditor  would  have  the  option  of 
uisclosing  this  as  10.90  percent  or  $10.90 
per  hundred  per  year.  In  other  words, 
the  same  number  would  be  expressed  in 
slightly  different  form.  However,  this  op- 
tion would  expire  on  January   1.  1971, 
after  which  the  percentage  form  of  dis- 
closure would  be  mandators'  in  all  cases. 
The  purpose  of  this  option  is  to  avoid 
possible  litigation  in  those  States  where 
the  disclosure  in  percentage  form  might 
cause  a  legal  problem.  By  1971,  however, 
it  was  felt  that  all  States  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  legal  prob- 
lems which  may  exist. 


MONTHLY  DISCLOSURE  ON   INSTALLMENT 
CONTRACTS 


The  House  bill  required  creditors  using 
monthly  statements  on  installment  credit 
plans  to  discl0!5e  the  same  information 
on  these  stafments  as  is  required  of  re- 
volving credit  plans.  This  information 
includes  the  opening  and  closing  balance, 
the  finance  charge,  and  the  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  retains  this  iirovision  in  mod- 
ified form.  Instead  of  requiring  creditors 
with  installment  type  credit  plans  to  dis- 
close on  a  monthly  basis  all  of  the  in- 
formation required  of  revolving  credit 
plans,  the  conference  reixirt  would  re- 
quire the  armual  percentage  rate  to  be 
disclosed  and  the  date  by  which  or  the 
period  within  which  payments  must  be 
made  to  avoid  an  additional  finance 
charge.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  given  the  authority  to  prescribe 
additional  disclosure  requirements  for 
those  types  of  installment  credit  plans 
approximating  the  characteristics  of  re- 
volving credit.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
remove  any  inducements  for  creditors  to 
convert  from  revolving  credit  to  install- 
ment credit  to  escape  the  monthly  dis- 
closures required  under  revolving  credit. 

S\LES    UNDER    ADD-ON    INSTALLMENT    CONTRACTS 

The  House  bill  permits  creditors  sell- 
ing under  add-on  installment  sales  plans 
to  disclose  the  required  information  on 


the  first  monthly  statement  rather  than 
at  the  time  of  the  tran.saction  provided 
that,  first,  the  creditor  does  not  main- 
tain a  security  interest;  and  second,  the 
customer  has  agreed  to  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  to  be  charged  in  advance. 
Tills  provision  was  included  m  the  con- 
ference report, 

CREDIT    ADVERTISING 

The  House  bill  included  a  provision  re- 
quiring full  disclosure  on  credit  advertis- 
ing. Under  the  Senate  bill  disclosure  was 
limited  to  the  time  of  the  credit  trans- 
action. 

The  House  provision  required  that  if 
a  creditor  adverti.ses  certain  terms,  he 
must  advertise  all  the  relevant  terms  of 
his  credit  plan.  For  example,  if  an  install- 
ment creditor  advertises  the  amount  of 
the  downpayment  or  the  amount  of  any 
in-stallment  payment  or  the  dollar 
amount  of  any  finance  chaige  or  tlie 
niunber  of  installment  payments,  he 
must  also  adverti.se  the  total  cash  price 
of  the  merchandise  or  amount  of  the 
loan,  the  downpayment,  the  number  of 
payments,  and  the  amount  of  each  pay- 
ment and  the  total  finance  charge.  If  any 
rate  is  advertised,  it  must  be  the  annual 
percentage  rate  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

Bait  and  ,switch-type  advertising  would 
also  lie  prevented.  Creditors  could  not 
adverti.se  specific  credit  terms  unless  they 
asually  and  customarily  arranged  for 
such  credit  under  the  terms  advertised. 
The  provisions  for  credit  advertisins 
were  based  on  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Magnuson,  who  has 
been  an  outstanding  champion  of  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees have  accepted  virtually  intact  the 
credit  advertising  provLsions  recom- 
mended by  the  House.  The.se  provisions 
will  not  oiily  protect  consumers,  they  will 
al.so  give  protection  to  the  honest  basi- 
nessmen  against  unscrupulous  or  unfair 
competition  based  upon  deceptive  or 
tricky   advertising. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ENFORfEMENT 

Under  the  teiTOS  of  the  Senate  bill, 
enforcement  would   have  been  brought 
about  by  the  courts  through  provisions 
for  cwil  penalties.  Creditors  violating  the 
act  would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
with  a  minimum  of  $100  and  a  maximum 
of  $1,000.  These  provisions  were  agreed 
to  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
addition,  the  House  added  a  system  of 
administrative  enforcement.  Under  the 
House   provisions,   the   Federal   Reserve 
Board  would  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  all  segments  of  the 
credit    industry.    However,    specific    en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  law  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  reculations  would 
be  allocated  to  those  Federal  agencies 
with  specific  supervisory  responsibilities 
over  separate  .segments  of  the  credit  in- 
du.sti-v.  For  example,  compliance  by  na- 
tional banks  would  be  enforced  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  State 
nonmember  banks  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  Stat*  mem- 
ber banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The   Federal    Home   Loan   Bank   Board 
would  enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  Fed- 
eral Tiade  Commission  would  have  re- 
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rommittee  represents  an  efTective  and 
realistic  solution  to  the  knotty  problem 
of  revolving  credit.  It  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  annual  rate  disclosure  on  all 
forms  of  revolving  credit  plans.  In  so 
doing,  no  single  segment  of  the  credit 
industry  would  gain  an  undue  competi- 
tive advantage  over  other  segments  of 
the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  it  permits 
creditors  to  disclose  the  effective  yield 
which  they  earn  on  their  accounts.  This 
option  should  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  those  creditors  using  an  adjusted  bal-- 
ance  m.ethod  billing  system  which  results 
in  a  lower  dollar  charge  to  consumers. 
Stores  using  the  adjusted  balance 
method  base  their  charges  on  the  open- 
ing balance  less  any  payments  recel^d 
during  the  month  Stores  using  the  open- 
ing balance  system  base  their  charge  on 
the  opening  balance  and  do  not  give 
credit  for  partial  payments  made  during 
the  month.  Thus,  even  though  both  stores 
charge  1'^;  percent  a  month  or  18  per- 
cent a  year  the  dollar  cost  of  the  service 
charge  can  be  substantially  higher  for 
tl  ipening  balance  system.  To  some  ex- 
tent these- differences  can  be  reflected  by 
comparing  the  effective  yield  earned  by 
creditors  on  their  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts. The  stores  using  the  adjusted 
balance  method  will  be  able  to  quote  and 
disclose  a  lower  effective  yield.  Should 
this  be  done.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  forces 
of  the  marketplace  v.ill  induce  the  open- 
ing* balance  system  creditors  to  convert 
to  the  adjusted  balance  method.  This 
could  save  the  American  consumer  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  in  lower  service 
charges. 

I  believe  the  recommended  compro- 
mise is  an  improvement  both  over  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill.  It  pro- 
vides the  consumer  with  more  accurate 
and  timely  information.  It  is  fair  to  all 
se-;ments  of  the  credit  industry  and  it 
could  lead  to  substantially  lower  service 
charses  by  promoting  effective  competi- 
tion between  the  various  billing  systems. 
Thus,  the  compromise  reached  was  not  a 
compromise  between  more  consumer  pro- 
tect'on  and  less  consumer  protection.  In- 
stou  .t  was  a  Solution  which  improves 
upon  the  work  of  both  Houses. 

W,\GE  CASNISHXENT 

The  second  most  controversal  issue 
between  the  two  bills  was  the  subject  of 
wage  garnishment.  Since  the  Senate  bill 
followed  the  disclosure  approach,  it  did 
not  include  provisions  restricting  wage 
garnishments.  The  House  bill  on  the 
other  hand  contained  a  provision  which 
prevented  creditors  from  garnishing 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  person's  weekly 
salary  in  excess  of  $30.  These  provi- 
sions were  patterned  after  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  wage  garnishment  provisions 
raised  new  and  substantially  different  is- 
sues. The  Senate  truth-in-lending  bill 
was  limited  to  disclosure  and  included 
disclosure  requirements  which  simply  did 
not  exist  imder  mo^t  State  laws,  al- 
thoUijh  a  few  States  within  the  last  year 
or  two  have  passed  truth-in-lending  leg- 
i.-!ation  patterned  after  the  Douglas  biU. 
However,  all  50  States  had  some  restric- 
tion'- -^n  wage  garnishment,  although  in 
maii,^  Lhe  restrictions  are  'Awfully  in- 
adequate. 


In  any  event,  a  serious  doubt  existed 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees cpnceming  the  desirability  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  area  Federal  re- 
stridtions  on  wage  garnishments  would 
preempt  the  laws  of  many  States.  It  is 
al.so  true,  however,  that  many  States 
have  failed  to  provide  consumers  with 
the  protection  needed  in  today's  complex 
credit  economy.  For  example,  hearings 
recently  held  by  my  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  credit 
practices  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  easy  credit 
merchants  who  prey  upon  the  poor  are 
abusing  the  garnishment  system.  The 
ability  to  .garnish  a  person's  wages  is  an 
open  Invitation  to  the  easy  credit  mer- 
chant. It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
deliberately  overextend  credit  to  low-in- 
come consumers  who  cannot  really  afford 
to  so  deeper  into  debt.  However,  as  long 
as  these  easy  credit  merchants  can  rely 
upon  the  garnishment  laws  to  get  their 
money  back,  they  will  have  a  continuing 
incentive  to  overextend  credit.  In  effect. 
the  courts  are  acting  as  a  legalized  col- 
lection agency  on  behalf  of  the  easy 
credit  merchants,  the  cost  of  which  is 
automatically  paid  by  the  poor  who  are 
least  able  to  afford  it.  For  these  reasons, 
I  favored  the  House  provisions  restrict- 
in?  wage  garnishment  despite  the  legiti- 
mate and  sincere  arguments  raised 
against  these  provisions  in  favor  of  State 
responsibility. 

As  a  compromise,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  agreed  upon  a  provision  which 
would  restrict  wage  garnishments  to  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  a  person's  net 
salary  after  taxes.  In  all  cases,  however. 
a  sum  equal  to  30  times  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  or  $48,  would  be  com- 
pletely exempt  from  wage  garnishment. 
This  would  insure  that  the  lowest  income 
consumers  would  not  be  subject  to  wage 
garnishment.  Since  the  $48  floor  would 
be  tied  to  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  it 
would  gradually  increase  over  time  as  the 
minimum  wage  was  increased.  In  this 
respect  the  recommended  compromise 
is  more  liberal  than  the  House  bill  for 
the  lowest  income  consumers.  Under  the 
House  bill  anyone  earning  more  than  $30 
would  be  subject  to  wage  garnishment. 
Under  the  conference  committee  com- 
promise, wage  earners  with  an  after  tax 
income  of  $48  or  a  before  tax  income  of 
approximately  $54  would  be  free  from 
garnishment.  Thus,  the  floor  below  which 
garnishment  is  prohibited  was  nearly 
doubled  compared  to  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  committee  report  also 
included  a  provision  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  would  adminis- 
ter the  garnishment  provisions,  to  ex- 
empt any  State  from  the  Federal  gar- 
nishment provisions  if  the  State  enacts 
substantially  similar  restrictions  on 
wage  garnishments.  In  addition,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  garnishment  provi- 
sions was  delayed  to  July  1  of  1970.  The 
purpose  of  these  provisions,  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Conferees,  was  to 
give  every  State  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  Federal  regulation  by  en- 
acting substantially  similar  legislation. 

In  effect  the  Federal  Government  has 
set  minimum  standards.  The  provision 
has   not   automatically   preempted    the 


State's  authority  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject I  believe  the  compromise  is  in  the 
best  traditions  of  American  federalism 
and  will  lead  to  more  effective  Federal- 
State  relationships. 

SECOND    MORTGAGES 

Congressman  Cahill.  of  New  Jersey, 
had  a  floor  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  which  included  aditional  safeguards 
in  the  second  m()rt,iTaf;e  area.  The  amend- 
ment included  the  following  provisions: 

First.  The  disclosure  roquiremcnis 
would  be  extended  to  those  who  arrange 
for  credit  such  as  mortgage  brokers: 

Second.  A  creditor  would  be  required 
to  describe  any  security  interest  in  renl 
property — such  as  a  .second  mortgage — 
arisinc;  from  tlie  credit  transaction: 

Third.  Consumers  le'-'al  riuhts  would  be 
strengthened  with  respect  to  third  par- 
tics  purchasing  residential  mortgages: 

Foui'th.  Disclosures  pursuant  to  mort- 
gage transactions  would  have  to  be  made 
3  days  prior  to  consummating  the  trans- 
action. 

Tlie  conference  bill  approves  tills 
amendment  with  the  exception  that  the 
3-day  waitiim  jjenod  was  converted  into 
a  3-day  recision  period.  Disclosure  could 
be  made  on  the  .same  day  the  transac- 
tion was  completed;  however,  consumers 
would  have  the  right  to  rescind  the  con- 
tract within  a  3-day  period  following 
the  close  of  the  credit  transaction.  In 
addition,  the  3-day  provisions  would  not 
apply  on  ordinary  home  purchase  trans- 
actions, but  would  cover  loans  or  credit 
secured  by  mortgages  on  property  al- 
ready owned. 

FIRST    MORTGAGE.^ 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  all  first 
mortgage  transactions  from  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  of  the  bill.  This  was 
done  on  the  grounds  that  ver\'  few  abuses 
existed  in  the  field  of  first  mortgafres  and 
that  most  lenders  extending  first  mort- 
gage credit  already  disclosed  the  true 
annual  rate  of  mtere.st  charged  for  such 
credit  The  House  bill  eliminated  the 
exemption  for  flr.st  mortgages  and  ex- 
tended the  same  disclostire  requirements 
to  first  mortssage  lenders  as  were  required 
of  all  other  creditors.  The  compromise 
reached  by  the  conference  committee  was 
to  include  first  mortrjages  under  the  bill, 
but  to  exempt  such  creditors  from  listing 
the  total  dollar  cost  of  interest  pajTnents 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Since  vir- 
tually all  mortgage  lenders  already  dis- 
close the  annual  percentage  rate,  the 
truth-in- lending  provision  should  have 
minimal  effect  on  the  mortgage  industr>'. 
The  bill  would.  Iiowcver.  require  that 
points  or  discounts  would  ha\e  to  be 
counted  in  computing  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  The  annual  rate  disclosed 
would  in  some  cases  be  higher  than  the 
contract  rate  of  interest  included  on  the 
face  of  the  mortgage.  This  is  i^ecause  the 
definition  of  finance  charge  under  both 
bills  is  substantially  more  comprehensive 
than  the  traditional  definition  and  in- 
cludes all  charges  incident  to  tlie  exten- 
sion of  credit,  including  interest. 

EXEMPTIOli     FOR     SMALL     CREDIT     TP^^NS.\CTIONS 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  creditors 
from  disclosing  the  annual  percentage 
rate  whenever  the  finance  charge  is  less 
than  $10.   This  provision  was  included 
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primarily  to  alleviate  the  computation 
burden  which  would  be  placed  on  small 
business  creditors  engaged  in  small  scale 
credit  transactions.  The  House  bill  elimi- 
nated this  exemption  and  required  an- 
nual rate  disclosure  on  all  credit  trans- 
actions regardless  of  .size.  Under  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conference 
committee,  breditors  would  be  exempt 
from  disclosing  the  annual  percentage 
rate  if.  first,  the  total  amount  of  credit 
is  less  than  S75  and  the  total  finance 
charges  less  than  S5:  or.  second,  the  total 
amount  of  credit  is  more  than  $75  and 
the  total  finance  charaes  less  than  $7.50. 
In  recommending  this  limited  exemp- 
tion, it  IS  expected  that  the  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance,  established  by  this 
legislation,  would  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  iirecise  impact  of  this  pro- 
vision and  to  report  their  findings  to 
Congress. 

MINIMUM   CHARGES  ON   REVOLVING   CREDIT 

Tlie  House  bill  required  creditors  to 
annualize  nnniinum  or  fixed  charges  on 
revolving  credit  plans  and  to  disclose 
such  a  rate  on  the  monthly  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  creditor  cliarged  1'2  percent 
a  montli  on  the  opening  oalance.  subject 
to  a  minmium  charge  of  $1;  and  if  the 
opening  balance  were  $50.  the  minimum 
service  would  apply  since  I'j  percent 
times  S50  would  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum. In  such  case^.  the  creditor  would 
be  required  to  disclose  an  annual  rate 
equal  to  SI  divided  by  $50.  or  2  percent 
a  month,  or  24  sjerceni  a  year. 

The  conference  bill  permits  a  creditor 
to  disclose  a  nominal  annual  rate  equal 
to  12  times  the  creditor  s  nomial  month- 
ly rate,  provided  the  total  finance  charge 
for  that  month  does  not  exceed  50  cents. 
If  the  finance  charge  exceeds  50  cents, 
the  creditor  would  be  required  to  com- 
pute the  annual  rate  by  dinding  the  fi- 
nance charge  by  the  credit  balance  and 
expressing  .such  rate  as  an  annual  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  provision 
is  to  permit  creditors  to  di.sclose  a  nomi- 
nal annual  percentage  rate  equal  to  12 
times  the  monthly  rate  on  all  monthly 
statement.?,  as  long  as  miniiniun  or  fixed 
charges  authorized  by  State  law  did  not 
exceed  50  cents.  If  State  law  permitted 
minimvmi  charges  in  excess  of  50  cents 
and  if  the  creditor  applied  sucli  mini- 
nimn  charges,  he  would  be  required  to 
annualize  such  charges  and  to  disclose 
the  resulting  rate  on  each  monthly  state- 
ment. In  these  cases,  the  aimual  rate 
would  vary  from  statement  to  statement 
and  could  be  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  normal  rate  of  18  percent  per  year. 
In  recommending  this  provision  it 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  conference  committee 
is  not  to  authorize  or  otherwise  approve 
or  lend  support  to  the  establishment  of 
minimum  or  fixed  charges  on  revolving 
credit  plans.  Nothing  in  the  legislation 
should  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
charging  of  minimiun  or  fixed  charges 
where  such  charges  are  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  Nor  should  it  be  in- 
ferred that  Federal  policy  supports  or 
approves  the  establishment  of  minimum 
charges. 

INSrRANCE 

The  Senate  bill  specifically  exempted 
premiums  for  credit  life,  casualty  and 
liability  insurance  from  being  counted 


in  computing  the  annual  percentage  rate 
This  provision  was  deleted  by  Uie  House 
bill,  which  required  that  all  mandatory 
charges  be  counted  in  computing  the  an- 
nual rate.  The  conference  bill  requires 
that,  first,  premiums  for  credit  life  insur- 
ance be  included  in  the  rate  unless  the 
creditor  clearly  di.scloses  that  such  insur- 
ance is  optional  and  is  not  required  to 
obtain  the  credit:  and.  .second,  premiums 
for  property  and  liability  insurance 
would  not  be  counted  in  computing  the 
annual  rate  unless  the  creditor  required 
that  such  insurance  be  purchased  from 
him  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

DOLLARS   PER   Hl'NDRED  OPTION 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972.  that  creditors  could  express 
the  annual  percentage  rate  in  terms  of 
dollars  per  hundred  per  year  on  the  de- 
clining balance  of  the  obligation.  This 
option  was  not  included  in  the  House 
bill.  Tlie  conference  bill  retains  the  op- 
tion until  Januaiy  1,  1971.  To  give  an 
example  of  how  this  provision  would 
work,  let  us  assume  a  creditor  loaned  a 
person  $100  and  required  that  S106  be 
repaid  in  12  equal  monthly  installments. 
Under  the  computations  procedures  de- 
scribed in  the  bill,  the  annual  percent- 
age rale  would  come  to  10.90  percent. 
The  creditor  would  have  the  option  of 
uisclosing  this  as  10.90  percent  or  $10.90 
per  hundred  per  year.  In  other  words, 
the  same  number  would  be  expressed  in 
slightly  different  form.  However,  this  op- 
tion would  expire  on  Januai-y  1,  1971, 
after  which  the  percentage  fonn  of  dis- 
closure would  be  mandator^'  in  all  cases. 

The  purpose  of  this  option  is  to  avoid 
possible  litigation  in  those  States  where 
the  disclosure  in  percentage  form  might 
cause  a  legal  problem.  By  1971,  however, 
it  was  felt  that  all  States  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  legal  prob- 
lems which  may  exist, 

MONTHLY  DISCLOSrRE  ON   INSTALLMENT 
CONTRACTS 

The  House  bill  required  creditors  using 
monthly  statements  on  installment  credit 
plans  to  disclose  the  same  information 
on  these  statements  as  is  required  of  re- 
volving credit  plans.  This  information 
includes  the  opening  and  closing  balance, 
the  finance  charge,  and  the  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  retains  this  provision  in  mod- 
ified form.  Instead  of  requiring  creditors 
with  installment  type  credit  plans  to  dis- 
close on  a  monthly  basis  all  of  the  in- 
formation required  of  revolving  credit 
plans,  the  conference  report  would  re- 
quire the  aimual  percentage  rate  to  be 
disclosed  and  the  date  by  which  or  the 
period  within  which  payments  must  be 
made  to  avoid  an  additional  finance 
charge.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  given  the  authority  to  prescribe 
additional  disclosme  requirements  for 
those  types  of  installment  credit  plans 
approximating  the  characteristics  of  re- 
volving, credit.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
remove  any  inducements  for  creditors  to 
convert  from  revolving  credit  to  install- 
ment credit  to  escape  the  monthly  dis- 
closui-es  required  under  revohing  credit. 

SXLES    UNDER   ADD-ON    INSTALLMENT    CONTRACTS 

The  House  bill  permits  creditors  sell- 
ing under  add-on  installment  sales  plans 
to  disclose  the  required  information  on 


the  first  monthly  statement  rather  than 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction  provided 
that,  first,  the  creditor  does  not  main- 
tain a  security  interest:  and  second,  the 
customer  has  agreed  to  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  to  be  charged  in  advance. 
This  provision  was  included  m  the  con- 
ference i-eport. 

PREDIT   ADVERTISING 

The  House  bill  included  a  iJiovision  re- 
quiring full  disclosure  on  credit  advertis- 
ing. Under  the  Senate  bill  disclosure  was 
limited  to  the  time  of  the  credit  trans- 
action. 

The  House  pro\ision  required  that  if 
a  creditor  advertises  certain  terms,  he 
must  advertise  all  the  relevant  terms  of 
his  credit  plan.  For  example,  if  an  install- 
ment creditor  adverti.<ies  the  amount  of 
the  downpayment  or  the  amount  of  any 
installment  payment  or  the  dollar 
amount  of  any  finance  charge  or  the 
number  of  installment  payments,  he 
mast  also  advertise  the  total  cash  price 
of  the  merchandise  or  amount  of  the 
loan,  the  downpayment,  the  number  of 
imyments.  and  the  amount  of  each  pay- 
ment and  the  total  finance  charge.  If  any 
rate  is  advertised,  it  must  be  the  annual 
percentage  rate  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

Bait  and  .switch-type  advertising  would 
al.so  be  prevented.  Creditors  could  not 
advertise  .specific  credit  terms  unless  they 
usually  and  customarily  arranged  for 
such  credit  under  the  terms  advertised. 

The  provisions  for  credit  advertising 
were  based  on  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Magnuson.  who  has 
been  an  outstanding  champion  of  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees have  accepted  virtually  intact  the 
credit  advertising  provLsions  recom- 
mended by  the  House.  These  pro\Tsions 
will  not  only  protect  consumers,  they  will 
also  give  protection  to  the  honest  ba=i- 
nessmen  against  unscrupulous  or  unfair 
competition  based  upon  deceptive  or 
tricky  advertising. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ENFORCEMENT 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill, 
enforcement  would  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  courts  through  provisions 
for  civil  ijenalties.  Creditors  violating  the 
act  would  be  .subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
with  a  minimum  of  $100  and  a  maximum 
of  $1,000.  These  jirovlsions  were  agreed 
to  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
addition,  the  House  added  a  .system  of 
administrative  enforcement.  Under  the 
House  provisions,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  promulgate  loiles  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  all  segments  of  the 
credit  industiy.  However,  specific  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  law  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  regulations  would 
be  allocated  to  those  Federal  agencies 
with  specific  supervisory  rcspransibilities 
over  separate  .segments  of  the  credit  m- 
dustiT-  For  example,  compliance  by  na- 
tional banks  would  be  enforced  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  State 
nonmember  banks  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CoiTxiiation  and  State  mem- 
ber banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  would  have  re- 
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stdual  jurisdiction  over  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  credit  industry  not  spe- 
cifically enumerated  In  the  enforcement 
provisions. 

These  provisions  were  adopted  In  the 
conference  report. 

COMMISSION   ON   CONSUMER   FINANCE 

The  House  bill  established  a  nine- 
member  commission  to  study  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  the  consumer 
finance  industry  and  to  determine  if  ad- 
ditional Federal  regulation  is  needed, 
including  the  desirability  of  Federal 
charters  for  consumer  finance  companies. 
This  provision  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  life  of  the  com- 
mission was  extended  from  March  31. 
1970  to  March  31.  1971. 

I.O,\:."    SItARKI.VG 

The  House  bill  was  amended  on  the 

fl.x)r  of  the  House  to  include  a  provision 
dealing  with  lean  sharking.  This  provi- 
sion would  make  it  a  Federal  felony  to 
extend  credit  with  the  understanding 
that  criminal  means  would  be  used  to 
enforce  theobligation  to  repay  The  pen- 
alty for  eTrtering  into  an  extortionate 
extension  of  credit  includes  a  fine  of  .$10,- 
000  or  a  prison  term  of  20  years  or  both. 
.■\;i  extortionate  extension  of  credit  is 
defined  as  one  in  which  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 
that  delay  in  making  repayment  or  fail- 
ure to  make  repayment  could  result  in 
the  use  of  violence  or  other  criminal 
means  to  collect  the  debt. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  the  means  for  enforcing 
this  provision,  tlie  House  provision  set 
up  a  prima  facie  rule  of  evidence  that 
any  extension  of  credit  is  extortionate  if 
all  of  the  following  factors  are  present: 
First.  The  debt  is  legally  uncollectable 
under  State  law; 

Second.  The  annual  rate  charged  for 
the  debt  exceeds  45  percent  per  yeai-; 
Third.  The  debt  exceeds  SlOO; 
Fo'orth.  The  debtor  reasonably  be- 
lieved that  either,  first,  the  creditor  re- 
sorted to  extortionate  methods  on  one  or 
more  occasions,  or  second,  the  creditor 
had  a  general  reputation  for  using  ex- 
tortionate methods  to,  enforce  repay- 
ments. 

Once  again  these  provisions  raised 
serious  questions  of  Federal-State  re- 
.^ponsibilities.  NonetVieless.  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  problem,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  the  House  pro- 
vision. Organized  crime  operates  on  a 
national  scale.  One  of  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  of  organized  crime 
comes  from  loan  sharking.  If  we  are  to 
win  the  battle  agamst  organized  crime 
we  must  strike  at  their  soiu'ce  of  revenue 
and  give  the  Justice  Department  addi- 
tional tools  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Tiie  problem  simply  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  States  alone.  We  must  bring  into 
play  the  full  resoui-ces  of  tlie  Federal 
Government. 

EFFECTIVE    D/.IE 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate bill  were  effective  on  July  1.  1969. 
Under  the  House  bUl,  the  disclosuie  and 
advertlsiiig  provisions  were  effective  in 
9  months  roUowiiig  enactment.  All  other 
provisions  were  effective  immediately. 
Under  the  conference  bill,  the  disclosure 


provisions  are  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 
the  garnishment  provisions  are  effective 
on  July  1,  1970,  anrl  all  other  provisions 
effective  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  taken  8  long 
years  to  get  this  legislation  through  the 
Congress.  Like  all  worthwhile  refonn 
measures  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to 
mobilize  support.  However,  in  enacting 
the  truth-in-lendlng  bill  I  believe  we 
have  achieved  a  victory  not  only  for  the 
consiuner  but  for  the  average  business- 
man as  well.  The  bill  permits  consumers 
to  shop  effectively  for  the  best  credit 
buy :  it  also  protects  businessmen  against 
unfair  and  deceptive  competition. 

It  i;;  somewhat  hazardous  to  list  all 
of  tho6e  who  have  played  an  important 
part  in  passing  this  important  legisla- 
tion. So  many  people  have  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  that  to  list  them 
all  would  run  to  many  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Nonetheless,  I  be- 
lieve a  few  outstanding  names  must  be 
mentioned. 

First  of  all,  Mrs.  Leonor  Sullivan,  of 
Mis.sourl.  must  be  given  a  tremendous 
amount  of  credit  for  her  leadership  on 
the  House  side.  Many  of  the  additional 
provisions,  in  the  bill,  including  those  on 
credit  advertising  and  wage  garnish- 
ments were  included  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Sullpv.^n.  In  addition  she 
led  the  fight  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill.  More  than  any  other  person,  she 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  and  effective 
bill  which  emerged  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  passing  a  strong 
truth-in-lendlng  bill  must  also  be  given 
to  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Throughout  the 
years.  Congressman  Patman  has  proven 
that  he  is  a'  champion  of  consumer 
causes.  He  continued  to  demonstrate  his 
concern  for  consumers  by  working  along 
with  Mrs.  Sitllivan  for  an  effective 
measure. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  construc- 
tive and  able  role  played  by  Senator 
JOHN  Sparkman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  Senator  Wallace  Bennett,  the 
ranicing  Republican  member  from  the 
State  of  Utah.  Senator  Bennett  has 
always  endorsed  the  main  principle  of 
truth  in  lending  and  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  insure  that  the  final  bill  is  both 
workable  and  fair.  Senator  Bennett  did 
a  marvelous  job  In  committee  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  conference  committee. 
I  might  add  that  it  was  only  through 
Senator  Sparkman's  skillful  leadership 
that  we  were  able  to  reconcile  tlie  diverse 
and  sometimes  conflicting  viewpoints 
and  to  develop  an  effective  and  workable 
bill.  Other  Senators,  of  course,  played  a 
moat  important  role.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  (PvTr.  MuskieJ  demonstrated  his 
great  brilUance,  'uasp,  and  understand- 
ing of  this  most  complicated  revolving 
credit  issue  and  was  most  helpful  in  per- 
mitting us  to  resolve  our  differences. 

During  the  8  long  years  of  struggle, 
many  groups  have  helped  to  develop  .sup- 
port for  truth  in  lending.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  particular  gratitude  to  the 
Credit  Union  movement  which  from  the 


bpizinning  cliampioned  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Na- 
tional Afi-sociatinn  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  Througli  the  years  the  AFL-CIO 
has  given  much  time  and  effort  to  tlie 
cause.  I  hope  I  will  not  offend  any  of  my 
friends  in  the  labor  movrment  by  ex- 
pressing my  particular  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  the  International  Ladies 
Gannent  Workers  Union  and  its  inde- 
fatigable Icg'Elative  representative. 
Evelyn  DuBrow.  Another  persistent  and 
tireless  worker  for  the  cau.«;e  was  Mrs. 
Sarah  H.  Newman,  general  secretarj', 
National  Consumers  League. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  academic 
community  also  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions. The  earliest  and  mo.st  consi.st- 
ent  support  throughout  the  years  has 
been  from  Richard  L.  D.  Morris  of  Kan- 
sas State  University.  Dick  Morris  was 
making  speeches  on  truth  in  lending  even 
before  Senator  Douglas  introduced  the 
first  truth-.n-lending  bill.  Through  the 
years  he  supplied  tiie  sponsors  of  truth 
in  lending  with  a  continuing  stream  of 
material  and  encouragement. 

Another  outstanding  contribution 
came  from  Father  Robo'-t  J.  Mr E wen, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Boston  College.  Father  McEwen 
has  long  been  a  ciiampion  oi  con.suincr 
causes  and  was  most  instnmicntal  in  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts truth-in-lending  law  which  was  a 
forerunner  to  the  Federal  bill. 

As  is  the  case  with  much  veionn  leg- 
islation, titith  m  lending  was  initially 
oppased  by  the  industi-j-  affecaed.  that  is 
tne  credit  industry.  To  lake  one  historical 
example,  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Excliange  solemnly  predicted  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Securities  Excliange 
Act  of  1933  the  .securities  industry  would 
collapse  and  that  grass  would  grow  on 
Wall  Street.  Ju.st  the  opixisite  ha.s  oc- 
curred. The  Securities  Act  iias  main- 
tamed  and  increased  public  confidence 
in  tiie  securities  industrv-  and  iias  made 
it  mucli  stroni-'cr  as  a  result. 

I  believe  the  same  will  hold  tioie  ol 
the  ti-uth-in-lending  legislation.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  iias  demonstrated 
tliat  the  full  disclosure  of  credit  chai-ges 
is  bolii  reasonable  and  workable.  Testi- 
mony from  Massachusetts  busines.smen 
before  lx>tli  the  Senate  and  the  House 
banking  committees  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  Massaciiusetts  truth-in-lending 
law  has  been  an  outstanding  success.  I 
believe  tlie  .same  will  hold  true  for  the 
Federal  truth-in-lending  bill. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  bill  was  based 
upon  the  fundamental  premise  that  con- 
.sumers  have  a  rigtit  to  know  the  facts. 
It  is  only  through  free  and  full  disclosure 
that  our  competitive  free  enterprise  .sys- 
tem can  be  made  to  function  effectively. 
The  truth-in-lending  bill  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  proconsuiner  or  antibusi- 
ness.  Instead,  it  is  profrce  enteiTjrise. 
By  informing  consumers,  it  increases 
public  confidence,  eniiances  competition, 
and  improves  credit  practices. 

I  hope  that  the  entire  Senate  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  taking  the  final  step  in 
the  legislative  process  to  enact  the  truth- 
in-lendins,'  bill,  we  will  bnnc  to  reality 
the  long-held  dream  of  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Mr.  BENNETT    Mr.  President,  as  the 
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minority  Member  who  has  been  working 
on  the  bill  for  8  years,  may  I  express  a 
sense  of  relief  that  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress has  come  to  the  point  that  it  can 
at  least  put  out  a  bill  which  will  make  a 
start  on  this  problem. 

The  bill  is  a  compromise.  I  think  it  Is 
still  full  of  rather  .serious  problems,  be- 
cause many  of  the  ideas  it  contains  are 
theoretical  rather  than  practical  We  will 
not  know  until  after  we  have  gone 
through  the  experience  of  tr>-lng  to  live 
with  the  bill,  whether  any  additional 
changes  will  be  needed. 

We  have  iias.sed  on  to  the  Federal 
Rc-^erve  Board  the  rcspon.slbility  for 
writing  regulations.  The  bill  does  not  go 
Into  effect  for  anotlier  year,  so  that  they 
will  have  time  to  study  it. 

I  think  tlicrc  are  some  iiroblenis  in  the 
L-arnishment  .section.  At  the  moment,  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  amount 
exempt  from  garnishment  will  be.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  as  a  con- 
feree, the  staff  discovered  a  situation, 
after  the  conference  liad  been  agreed  to, 
that  one  part  of  the  provision  is  probably 
impractical.  But  the  conference  had  been 
agreed  to.  and  we  could  not  go  back  and 
correct  it. 

I  think  tliere  may  be  .some  other  things 
in  the  bill  that  are  similarly  diffictilt  so 
that  I  believe  before  we  get  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  a  iiractical  bill, 
there  must  be  some  further  amendments 
to  it. 

I  also  feel  that  I  .should  .say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  bill  is  not  .coing  to  solve  the 
credit  problems  of  the  poor.  Their  prob- 
lems grow  out  of  their  lack  of  luider- 
standing  of  credit,  and  bccau.se  of  that, 
their  misuse  or  by  misu.sing  it.  they  occa- 
sionally give  men  in  business  an  oppor- 
tunity'to  exploit  them.  The  bill  will  not 
wipe  out  all  of  those  opportunities.  But, 
we  have  made  a  start.  That  is  important. 
We  liavc  built  a  framework  and  as  we 
try  to  live  with  it.  we  may  discover  that 
we  have  made  some  mistakes. 

So,  from  that  point  of  view,  as  I  say. 
I  am  happy  that  the  bill  has  been  passed. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  tiie  decisions 
made  by  the  conference,  but  I  signed  it 
l>ecause"l  felt  that  to  do  otherwise  wotild 
tag  me  as  being  opposed  to  supplying 
information  to  creditors  about  the  cost 
of  their  credit. 

I  certainly  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  it  approve  the  conference  report, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  I  approved  it; 
but  I  am  sure  there  may  be  some  in  the 
group  who  have  the  -same  reservations. 
I  appreciate  the  kind  things  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ;  Mr.  ProxmireI 
said  about  my  contribution  to  the  bill 
over  the  years.  I  think  his  own  contribu- 
tion should  not  go  unnoticed. 

When  Senator  Douglas  left  this  lx)dy. 
Senator  Proxmif.e  picked  up  his  respon- 
sibilities, and  through  the  last  2  years 
I  have  been  working  with  Senator  Prox- 
mire  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
That  relationship  lias  been  a  \-ery  happy 
one  for  me.  We  have  not  always  agreed 
on  what  we  thought  the  bill  should  con- 
tain, but  we  have  respected  each  other's 
point   of   view   and   we  liave  been   able 
peaceably  to  work  together  in  bringing 
this  bill  into  being.  He  certainly  shares 
whatever  credit  there  may  be,  and  de- 
CXIV 913— Pan  n 


serves  a  great  share,  because  he  provided 
the  leadership  which  finally,  after  nearly 
8  years,  brought  a  piece  of  legislation 
which,  as  I  say,  I  think  represents  a 

eta  j*f 

I  again  repeat,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  also  comment  on  the 
contribution  to  this  bill  of  my  predeces- 
sor, former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois. I  stated  when  I  came  to  tlie  U.S. 
Senate  that  I  would  feel  obligated  to 
work  on  behalf  of  all  those  things  which 
lie  was  working  on  with  w-hich  I  agreed. 
Tliat  was  a  conditional  commitment  to 
myself,  but  I  did  find  .several  areas  in 
which  I  concurred  in  the  work  he  was 
doing  here. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  sense 
of  gratification  that  I  took  a  place  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  pieces  of 
legislation  we  worked  on  was  truth  in 
lending.  I  had  there  an  oppwrtunity  to 
see  a  tremendously  complicated  concept 
unraveled  by  understanding  compromises 
by  our  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman). 

I  also  saw,  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction, the  minority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett  1  ably 
work  toward  a  compromise  which  was 
acceptable  and  wliich  carried  unani- 
mously not  only  through  the  committee 
but  the  Senate  Itself. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire], 
who  worked  uphill  most  of  the  time. 
Jogging  uphill  as  well  as  downhill  is  his 
avocation,  and  he  carries  on  against  the 
most  difficult  odds  at  times.  I  developed 
a  tremendous  appreciation  for  what  he 
did  in  tliis  field. 

Also,  I  wish  to  mention  a  very  valiant 
lady  in  the  other  body,  Congresswoman 
Leonor  Sullu-an.  whom  I  have  gotten  to 
know  through  her  interest  in  the  concept 
of  homeownership  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. I  have  watched  with  admiration  her 
fight  to  strengthen  what  I  considered  to 
be  ready  a  strong  truth-in-lending  bill. 
I  think  we  have  as  a  result  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  the  Senate  can  accept 
with  great  confidence.  The  House  has  al- 
ready, of  course,  approved  it  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  comment  particularly 
on  the  .section  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Pp.oxmireI  earlier  men- 
tioned. 

Title  n  of  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  very  important  and  new  provision 
of  law  to  assist  in  the  war  on  organized 
crime.  It  is  entitled  "Extortionate  Credit 
Transactions,"  and  it  addresses  itself  to 
the  growing  business  of  organized  crime 
known  as  loan  sharking,  or  the  "juice" 
racket. 

The  provision  was  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  Congressman  Rich- 
ard PoFF,  of  Virginia,  an  extremely  able 
and  distinguished  minority  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Con- 
gressman POFF  is  also  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Commission  To  Re- 


vise and  Reform  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  and  a  widely  recognized  expert  on 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  admin- 
istration. His  ability  and  leadership  are 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  perception 
and  craftsmanship  that  have  produced 
this  excellent  amendment  to  the  truth- 
in-lendlng  bill,  and  that  have  allowed  the 
Congress  to  swiftly  respond  to  a  rapidly 
growing  activity  of  the  organized  crime 
.syndicates.   The   members   of   the   task 
force  arc  to  \ye  commended  for  this  con- 
tribution to  the  achievements  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  interstate  aspects 
of  the  insidioiLs  criminal  activity.  At  an 
appropriate    time,    1    will    propose    an 
amendment  to  Include  the  crimes  enu- 
merated under  title  II  of  the  conference 
report  in  the  crimes  for  the  detection  of 
which   an   electronic   surveillance  order 
may  be  issued  under  title  HI  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill,  now  under  con- 
sideration in  this  body.  I  would  hope  the 
President  would  sign  this  bill  Into  law 
with  all  dispatch  so  that  this  provision 
to  fully  implement  the  new  law  may  be 
made. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
have  followed  with  great  Interest  the 
hearings  recently  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  the  impact  of  loan  sharking  on  smaU 
business.  I  was  pleased  to  introduce  the 
executive  director  of  our  Illinois  Crime 
Commission.  Mr.  Charles  Siragusa,  to 
that  committee  last  week.  Tlie  testimony 
he  and  his  associates  gave  was  on  the 
victimization  of  the  poor  and  less  priv- 
ileged inner-city  residents  by  the  loan 
.shark  racketeers.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  bringing  this  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  i>end- 
ing  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  let 
me  say  I  am  grateful  to  all  Senators  who 
have  made  comments  on  this  conference 
report  Hnd  to  all  who  have  worked  on  it. 
and  that  includes  the  entire  Senate 
Banking  and  Cun-ency  Committee. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  that  it  passed  the 
House  on  a  rollcall  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  now.  in  a  few  minutes.  I  hope,  we 
shall  be  bringing  it  to  a  final  conclasion 
by  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  piece  o/ 
highly  controversial  legislation  as  this 
started  out  to  be. 

I  give  great  credit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Proxmire. 
and  to  the  ranking  Republican  member. 
Senator  Bennett,  who  worked  .so  clo.sely 
with  us  in  trying  to  work  out  this  bill. 
I  also  give  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI.  who  was  one  of 
the  early  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and 
who  proved  himself  to  be  quite  coiistruc- 
tlve  both  in  committee  and  in  the  con- 
ference. ,  . 

I  give  credit  to  every  single  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currer;icy  Committee 
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sldual  jurisdiction  over  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  credit  industry  not  spe- 
clflcally  enumerated  In  the  enforcement 
provisions. 

These  provisions  were  adopted  In  the 
conference  report. 

COMMISSION   OV   CONSUMER  FINANCE 

The  House  bill  established  a  nine- 
member  commi-ssjon  to  study  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  the  consumer 
finance  industry  and  to  determine  if  ad- 
ditional Federal  regulation  is  needed, 
including  the  desirability  of  Federal 
charters  for  consumer  finance  companies. 
This  provision  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  life  of  the  com- 
mission was  extended  from  March  31. 
1970  to  March  31.  1971. 

LO.^r.■    ^II\RKINC 

The  House  bill  was  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  include  a  provision 
dealing  with  lean  sharking.  This  provi- 
sion would  make  it  a  Federal  felony  to 
extend  credit  with  the  understanding 
that  criminal  means  would  be  ii.sed  to 
enforce  the -obligation  to  repay.  The  pen- 
alty for  entering  into  an  extortionate 
extension  of  credit  includes  a  fine  of  $10.- 
000  or  a  prison  term  of  20  ynars  or  both. 
An  extortionate  extension  of  credit  is 
defined  as  one  in  which  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 
that  delay  in  making  repayment  or  fail- 
ure to  make  repayment  could  result  in 
the  use  of  violence  or  other  criminal 
means  to  collect  the  debt. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  the  means  for  enforcing 
this  provision,  the  House  provision  set 
up  a  prima  facie  rule  of  evidence  that 
any  extension  of  credit  is  extortionate  if 
all  of  the  following  factors  are  present: 

First.  The  debt  is  legally  imcoUectable 
luider  State  law: 

Second.  The  annual  rate  charged  for 
the  debt  exceeds  45  percent  per  year; 

"Third.  Tlie  debt  exceeds  $100: 

Fourth.  The  debtor  reasonably  be- 
lieved that  either,  first,  the  creditor  re- 
sorted to  extortionate  methods  on  one  or 
more  occasions,  or  second,  the  creditor 
had  a  general  reputation  for  using  ex- 
tortionate methods  to  enforce  repay- 
ments. 

Once  again  these  provisions  raised 
serious  questions  of  Federal-State  re- 
sponsibiUties.  Nonetheless,  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  problem,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  the  House  pro- 
vision. Organized  crime  operates  on  a 
national  scale.  One  of  the  prlncipEil 
sources  of  revenue  of  organized  crime 
comes  from  loan  sharking.  If  we  are  to 
win  the  battle  against  organized  crime 
we  must  strike  at  their  source  of  revenue 
and  give  the  Justice  Department  addi- 
tional tools  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  problem  simply  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  States  alone.  We  must  bring  into 
play  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

EFFECTIVE    DAIE 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  were  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  disclosure  and 
advertising  provisions  were  effective  in 
9  months  Tollowing  enactment.  All  other 
provisions  were  effective  immediately. 
Under  the  conference  bill,  the  disclosure 


provisions  are  effective  on  July  1,  1969, 
the  garnishment  provisions  are  effective 
on  July  1,  1970,  and  aU  other  provisions 
effective  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  taken  8  Jong 
years  to  get  this  legislation  through  the 
Congress.  Like  ■  all  worthwhile  reform 
measures  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to 
mobilize  support.  However,  in  enacting 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  I  believe  we 
have  achieved  a  victory  not  only  for  the 
consumer  but  for  the  average  business- 
man as  well.  The  bill  permits  consumers 
to  shop  effectively  for  the  best  credit 
buy :  it  also  protects  businessmen  against 
unfair  and  deceptive  cotnpetitlon. 

It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  list  all 
of  those  who  have  played  an  important 
part  m  passing  this  important  legisla- 
tion. So  many  people  have  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  that  to  list  them 
all  would  run  to  many  pages  of  the  Con- 
ORESsioNAL  Record.  Nonetheless,  I  be- 
lieve a  few  outstanding  names  must  be 
mentioned. 

First  of  all,  lyiis.  Leonor  Sullivan,  of 
Missouri,  must  be  given  a  tremendous 
amount  of  credit  for  her  leadership  on 
the  House  side.  Many  of  the  additional 
provisions  in  the  bill,  including  those  on 
credit  advertisino;  and  wage  garriish- 
ments  were  included  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Sullivan.  In  addition  she 
led  the  fight  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill.  More  than  any  other  person,  she 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  and  effective 
bill  which  emerged  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Much  of  thecredit  for  passing  a  strong 
truth-ln-lending  bill  must  also  be  given 
to  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Conpiittee.  Throughout  the 
years.  Congressman  Patman  has  proven 
that  he  is  a  champion  of  consumer 
causes.  He  continued  to  demonstrate  his 
concern  for  consumers  by  working  along 
with  Mrs.  SutLivAN  for  an  effective 
measure. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  construc- 
tive and  able  role  played  by  Senator 
JOHN  Sparkman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  Senator  Wallace  Bennett,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  from  the 
State  of  Utah.  Senator  Bennett  has 
always  endorsed  the  main  principle  of 
truth  in  lending  and  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  insure  that  the  final  bill  is  both 
•workable  and  fair.  Senator  Bennett  did 
^  marvelous  Job  in  committee  on  the 
aoor  and  in  the  conference  committee. 
I  might  add  that  it  was  only  through 
Senator  Sparkman's  skillful  leadership 
that  we  were  able  to  reconcile  the  diverse 
and  sometim(is  conflicting  viewpoints 
and  to  develop  an  effective  and  workable 
bill.  Other  Seijators,  of  course,  played  a 
mo.st  impoi-lai;t  role.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  demonstrated  his 
great  brilliance,  nrasp,  and  understand- 
ing of  tliis  nyst  complicated  revolving 
ciedit  issue  and  was  most  helpful  in  per- 
mitting us  to  resolve  our  differences. 

During  the  8  long  years  of  struggle, 
many  groups  Have  helped  to  develop  sup- 
port for  truth  in  lending.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  particular  gratitude  to  the 
Credit  Union  movement  which  from  the 


beginning  championed  the  truth-in- 
lendmg  bill.  The  .';ame  is  true  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  Through  the  years  the  AFL-CIO 
has  given  much  time  and  effort  to  the 
cause.  I  hope  I  will  not  offend  any  of  my 
friends  in  the  labor  movement  by  ex- 
pressing my  i^articular  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  and  its  inde- 
fatigable legislative  representative 
Evelyn  DuBrow.  Another  persistent  and 
tireless  worker  for  the  cau.^e  was  Mrs. 
Sarah  H.  Newman,  general  secretarj-. 
National  Consumers  League. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  academic 
community  also  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions. The  earliest  and  most  consist- 
ent support  throughout  the  years  has 
been  from  Richard  L.  D.  Morris  of  Kan- 
sas State  University.  Dick  Morris  was 
making  speeches  on  truth  in  lending  even 
before  Senator  Douglas  introduced  the 
first  iruth-in-lending  bill.  Through  the 
years  he  supplied  the  sponsors  of  truth 
in  lending  with  a  continuing  stream  of 
material  and  encouragement. 

Another  outstanding  contribution 
came  from  Father  Robert  J.  McEweii, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Boston  College.  Father  McEwen 
has  long  been  a  cliampioa  of  con.sunier 
causes  and  was  most  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts truth-in-lending  law  which  was  a 
forerunner  to  the  Federal  bill. 

As  is  the  case  with  much  refonn  leg- 
islation, tnith  m  lendin?  was  initially 
opposed  by  the  industn,-  affected,  that  is, 
the  credit  industry.  To  lake  one  historical 
example,  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  solemnly  predicted  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1933  the  securities  industry  would 
collapse  and  that  trrass  would  t:row  on 
Wall  Street.  Just  the  opposite  has  oc- 
curred. The  Securities  Act  has  main- 
tained and  increased  public  confidence 
in  the  securities  industry  and  lias  made 
it  much  stronger  as  a  result 

I  believe  the  same  will  hold  true  ol 
the  Iruth-in-lending  legislation.  The 
.State  of  Massa<;husetts  has  demonstrated 
that  the  full  disclosure  of  credit  charges 
is  both  reasonable  and  workable.  Testi- 
mony from  Massachusetts  busmessmen 
before  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
banking  committees  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  Massachusetts  truth-in-lending 
law  lias  been  an  outstanding  .success.  I 
believe  the  .same  will  hold  true  for  the 
Federal  truth-in-Iending  bill. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  bill  was  based 
upon  the  fundamental  iiremise  tiiat  con- 
sumers have  a  right  to  know  the  facts. 
It  is  only  through  free  and  full  disclosure 
that  our  competitive  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  be  made  to  function  effectively. 
The  truth-in-lendmg  bill  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  proconsumer  or  antibusi- 
ness.  Instead,  it  is  profree  enterprise. 
By  informing  consumers,  it  increases 
public  confidence,  eniiances  competition, 
and  L-nproves  credit  jiracliccs. 

I  hope  that  the  entire  Senate  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  taking  the  final  step  in 
the  letuslative  process  to  enact  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill,  we  will  bring  to  reality 
the  long-held  dream  of  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
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minoritv  Member  who  has  been  v.-orking 
on  the  bill  for  8  years,  may  I  express  a 
sense  of  relief  that  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress has  come  to  the  point  that  it  can 
at  least  put  out  a  bill  which  will  make  a 
start  on  this  problem. 

The  bill  is  a  compromise.  I  think  It  is 
still  full  of  rather  serious  problems,  be- 
cause many  of  the  ideas  it  contains  are 
theoretical  rather  than  practical.  We  will 
not  know  until  after  we  liave  gone 
throueh  the  experience  of  trying  to  live 
with  the  bill,  whether  any  additional 
changes  will  be  needed. 

We  liave  passed  on  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  responsibility  for 
writing  regulations.  The  bill  does  not  go 
Into  effect  for  another  year,  so  that  they 
will  have  time  to  study  it. 

I  think  there  are  some  problems  in  the 
garnishment  section.  At  the  moment,  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  amount 
exempt  from  garnishment  will  be.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  as  a  con- 
feree the  staff  discovered  a  situation, 
after  the  conference  had  been  agreed  to, 
that  one  part  of  the  provision  is  probably 
impractical.  But  the  conference  had  been 
agreed  to,  and  we  could  not  go  back  and 
correct  it. 

I  think  there  may  be  some  other  things 
in  the  bill  that  are  similarly  dil!icult  so 
that  I  believe  before  we  get  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  a  practical  bill, 
there  must  be  some  further  amendments 
to  it. 

I  also  feel  that  I  should  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  bill  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
credit  problems  of  the  poor.  Their  prob- 
lems prow  out  of  their  lack  of  under- 
standing of  credit,  and  because  of  that, 
their  misuse  or  by  misusing  it.  they  occa- 
sionally give  men  in  business  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  exploit  them.  Tlie  bill  will  not 
wipe  out  all  of  those  opportunities.  But, 
we  have  made  a  start.  That  Is  important. 
We  have  built  a  framework  and  as  we 
try  to  live  with  it,  we  may  discover  that 
we  have  made  some  mistakes. 

So  from  that  point  of  view,  as  I  say, 
T  am  happv  that  the  bill  has  been  passed. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  decisions 
"ladd  by  the  conference,  but  I  signed  it 
because"  I  felt  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
tag  me  as  being  opposed  to  supplying 
information  to  creditors  about  the  cost 
of  their  credit. 

I  certainly  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  it  approve  the  conference  report, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  I  approved  it; 
but  I  am  sure  there  may  be  some  in  the 
•:roup  who  have  the  same  reservations. 
I  appreciate  the  kind  things  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI 
.said  about  my  contribution  to  the  bill 
over  the  years.  I  think  his  own  contribu- 
tion should  not  i-'.o  inmoliced. 

When  Senator  Douglas  left  this  body. 
Senator  PROXMinE  picked  up  his  respon- 
sibilities, and  through  the  last  2  years 
I  have  been  working  \nth  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
That  relationsliip  has  been  a  very  happy 
one  for  me.  We  have  not  always  agreed 
on  what  we  thought  the  bUl  should  con- 
tain but  we  have  respected  each  other  s 
point  of  view   and   we  have  been  able 
peaceably  to  work  together  in  bringing 
this  bill  into  being.  He  certainly  shares 
whatever  credit  there  may  be.  and  de- 
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serves  a  great  share,  because  he  provided 
the  leadership  which  finally,  after  nearly 
8  years,  brought  a  piece  of  legislation 
which,  as  I  say,  I  think  represents  a 

start.  .„ 

I  again  repeat,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  also  c»mment  on  the 
contribution  to  this  bill  of  my  predeces- 
sor, former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois. I  stated  when  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  I  would  feel  obligated  to 
work  on  behalf  of  all  those  things  which 
he  was  working  on  with  which  I  agreed. 
That  was  a  conditional  commitment  to 
myself,  but  I  did  find  several  areas  in 
which  I  concurred  in  the  work  he  was 
doing  here. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  sense 
of  gratification  that  I  took  a  place  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  pieces  of 
legislation  we  worked  on  was  truth  in 
lending.  I  had  there  an  opportunity  to 
.see  a  tremendously  complicated  concept 
unraveled  by  understanding  compromises 
by  our  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman], 

I  also  saw,  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction, the  minority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  BennettI  ably 
work  toward  a  compromise  which  was 
accepUble  and  wliich  carried  unanl- 
mou.sly  not  only  through  the  committee 
but  the  Senate  itself. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI. 
who  worked  uphill  most  of  the  time. 
Jogging  uphill  as  well  as  downhill  is  his 
avocation,  and  he  carries  on  against  the 
most  difficult  odds  at  times.  I  developed 
a  tremendous  appreciation  for  what  he 
did  in  tliis  field. 

Also  I  wish  to  mention  a  very  valiant 
ladv  in  the  other  body,  Congresswoman 
Leonor  Sullivan,  whom  I  have  gotten  to 
know  through  her  interest  in  the  concept 
of  homeownership  for  low-income  fami- 
lies I  have  watched  with  admiration  her 
fight  to  strengthen  what  I  considered  to 
be  ready  a  strong  truth-in-lending  bill. 
I  think  we  have  as  a  result  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  the  Senate  can  accept 
with  great  confidence.  The  House  has  al- 
ready, of  course,  approved  it  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  comment  particularly 
on  the  section  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire)  earlier  men- 
tioned. 

Title  II  of  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  very  important  and  nf  w  provision 
of  law  to  assist  in  the  war  on  organized 
crime  It  is  entitled  "Extortipnate  Credit 
Transactions,"  and  it  addresses  itself  to 
the  growing  business  of  organized  crime 
known  as  loan  sharking,  or  the  "juice" 

l'3.CkEt 

The  provision  was  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  Congressman  Rich- 
ard PoFF,  of  Virginia,  an  extremely  able 
and  distinguished  minority  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Con- 
gressman PoFF  is  also  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Commission  To  Re- 


vise and  Reform  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  and  a  widely  recognized  expert  on 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  admin- 
istration. His  ability  and  leadership  are 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  perception 
and  craftsmanship  that  have  produced 
this  excellent  amendment  to  the  truth - 
in-lending  bill,  and  that  have  allowed  the 
Congress  to  swiftly  respond  to  a  rapidly 
growing  activity  of  the  organized  crime 
syndicates.   The   members  of   the   task 
force  are  to  be  commended  for  this  con- 
tribution to  the  achievements  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
Mr  President,  this  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  intersUte  aspects 
of  the  insidious  criminal  activity.  At  an 
appropriate    time.    I    wUl    propose    an 
amendment  to  include  the  crimes  enu- 
merated under  title  II  of  the  conference 
report  in  the  crimes  for  the  detection  of 
which   an   electronic  suiweillance  order 
may  be  Issued  under  title  UI  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill,  now  under  con- 
sideration in  this  body.  I  would  hope  the 
President  would  sign  this  bill  into  law 
with  all  dispatch  so  that  this  provision 
to  fully  implement  the  new  law  may  be 
made.  ,        ,^, 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee,    I 
have   followed  with   great  interest   the 
liearings  recently  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  the  impact  of  loan  sharking  on  smaU 
business.  I  was  pleased  to  introduce  the 
executive  director  of  our  Illinois  Crime 
Commission.   Mr.   Charles   Siragusa,   to 
that  committee  last  week.  The  testimony 
he  and  his  associates  gave  was  on  the 
victimization  of  the  poor  and  less  pnv- 
ileged  inner-city  residents  by  the  loan 
shark     racketeers.     The     distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Horida   IMr.  SmathersI,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  bringing  this  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public.  ^^  . 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  I  am  grateful  to  all  Senators  who 
have  made  comments  on  this  conference 
"report  and  to  all  who  have  worked  on  U. 
and  that  includes  the  entire  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  that  it  pas.sed  the 
House  on  a  rollcall  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  now.  in  a  few  minutes.  I  hope,  we 
shall  be  bringing  it  to  a  final  conclasion 
by  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  piece  o; 
highly  controversial  legislation  as  this 
started  out  to  be. 

I  Dive  great  credit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Proxmire. 
and  to  the  ranking  Republican  member. 
Senator  Bennett,  who  worked  so  dose  y 
with  us  in  trying  to  work  out  this  bill. 
I  also  give  credit  to  the  Senator  trom 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI.  who  was  one  of 
the  earlv  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and 
who  proved  himself  to  be  quite  ecustruc- 
tive  both  in  committee  and  in  the  con- 
f  crcnc6 

I  give  credit  to  every  single  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
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f.  r  a  wonderful  job  on  a  most  difficult  I  believe  both  those  provisions  are  Former  Senator  Paul  I>H:glas  was  among 
p;pre  of  iesflslatlon.  good.  the  first  to  perceive  the  need  for  legis- 
Mr.s.  Leonor  Sullivan  and  Congress-  I 'wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  credit  lation  to  protect  consumers  from  decep- 
man  Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Bank-  insurance.  Credit  insurance,  which  Is  tive  and  misleading  practices  of  lendine 
mg  and  Currency  Committee,  are  also  to  treated  in  this  conference  report,  can  be  institutions,  merchants  and  others  who 
be  given  credit  for  championing  the  ef-  beneficial  to  the  consumer  when  the  cost  extend  credit.  After  careful  investiga- 
fective  and  comprehensive  bUl  that  is  fair  and  economical.  Accordingly,  it  tion  the  Congress  is  now  acting  on  this 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  can  be  expected  that  many  consumers  imfjortant  matter.  Senator  William 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  final  anal-  will  take  advantage  of  credit  insurance  Proxmire  should  be  applauded  for  Lruid- 
vsls  the  bill  will  prove  to  be  ot  benefit  on  this  basis.  While  creditors  must  make  ing  this  measure  through  the  Senate  and 
"to  consumers  and  workable  to  the  aver-  it  clear  that  credit  insurance  is  not  re-  for  his  outstanding  achievement  in  re- 
age  businessman  quii*d,  the  fact  that  a  given  percentage  gard  to  this  vital  legislation.  Tlie  Senate- 
Mr  President  I  am  pleased  to  see  at  oi  prospective  debtors  normally  request  House  conference  committee  has  report- 
long  last  what  mav  be  final  action  on  credit  life  and  accident  and  health  in-  ed  a  measure  that  deserves  both  accem- 
S  5  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  original-  surance  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  ance  and  applause.  Tins  proi>osal  will  ,0 
ly  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmire  on  that  such  insurance  is  a  factor  in  the  a  long  way  toward  curbmg  the  abuses 
January  11.  1967,  which  is  now  before  approval  or  extension  of  credit.  This  of  consumer  credit  wliile  imposing  no 
us  The  bill  reoresents  more  than  a  vear  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  hardship  upon  lemtimate  merchants. 
of  work  knd  hearS^^^^  cTcerS  cSI  facts  in  each  individual  case.  The  truth-in-lending  bill  does  several 
?LrdisclTsure  T?Jflr  only  toTwrbill  I  believe  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  things.  It  requires;  that  lenders  and  re- 
t^sav  noting  of  the  predeceior  b  1  conference  report,  and  I  think  it  should  tail  creditors  di.sclose  the  cost  of  credit 
whi^h  r^n  over  a  period  of  6  veS  Wh  le  be  clear.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  offered  to  the  customer.  In  this  way  the 
The  biUd^s  not  sSy  a  loathe  Ss  tp  protect  the  consumer  from  being  consiuner  can  compare  how  much  it  will 
of  tho^e  who  have  played  a  pan  m  the  forced  to  buy  insurance,  but  at  the  same  cost  to  do  bu.me.ss  with  lending  institu- 
legislation.  on  balance  I  believe  it  rep-  time  we  are  trying  to  preserve  to  him  the  "^^^^'^f^^PP^f^ll  requires  the  full  dis 
rpspnf;  a  fair  and  workable  bill  that  will  nght  to  take  it  if  he. wants  it,  as  a  pro-  ,  &econa,  tnis  0111  lequiies  tne  luu  ois- 
resents  a  laii  ana  worKaoie  oiii  uiai  \vm  ^  nositinn  closure  of  interest  rates  on  all  revolving 
prov.de  consumers  with  substantially  ^^^^^j^"  ^^^^T  ^"^  P^™  ^.ju^he  charge  accounts  on  both  an  annual  and 
more  uilormauon.  semtor  vS  P"^^^'^^"^'  ^»"  *^^  monthly  basis.  This  means  that  the 
Different  approaches  were  suggested  ^^iV^.  °y 'Xman  T  vield  buyer  will  know  the  rate  being  charged 
regarding  many  problem  areas  covered  l;  „;v[^fr  ;,  „-  .j"  ,  ,  ■,  bv  the  store  for  t  rieferred  mvmenr  nlqn 
hv  fhP  hill  Hnwpver  pffectivp  comnro-'  ^^^-  HART.  Mr.  President,  these  nt-  oy  tne  store  lor  a  aeierrea  pa\ment  plan, 
by  the  Oiii.  However,  enecine  compio  ,,aic  are  snmptimp<;  siisnert  hpcaiisp  mm-  I"  addition,  this  bill  restricts  the 
mises  were  developed.  An  example  is  uals  aie  sometimes  suspect,  oecause  com  amount  of  monev  that  can  be  varnished 
•haf  nf  r.Priir  in<;iirinrp  Manv  su^eested  nuttee  members  who  have  labored  long  amount,  ui  mune>  luai  tan  oe  tainisnea 
that  ot  ciedit  insurance.  Many  suggesiea  Hiffimlt  nmhlpms  thus  acknowledge  ^^om  a  man  s  wages  as  well  as  imposing 
that  credit  insurance  premiums  should  over  dimcult  problems  thus  aci^nowiea^e  [  ^  .^.  ^^  insurance 
hP  mrhiriPri  T.;  a  navtnf  the  finanrp  to  each  Other  that  the  job  IS  a  good  one.  'e^uiauons  upon  cieait  uie  insuiancc 
be  included  as  a  pait  01  tne  rinance  t  linpprpH  hprp  tonight  because  I  would  ^^^^  credit  aovertising.  The  truth-m- 
charge  and  m  the  calculations  to  deter-  ij^VTo  'Sak  fo  the  ^  m^^^  lending  bill  also  makes  it  a  Federal 
mme  the  annual  percentage  rate.  Others*  ^^^,J,°'^l^^  those  wh^aTe  not  on  he  "^^  ^o  extend  credit  with  the  under- 
argued  that  the  premiums  were  not  part  J°St1e  WhUe  wrdo^i^^^^^^^^  standing  that  cnmmal  means  will  be 
of  the  finance  charge  since  the  insur-  ^"f'^^^^^-  J^p  agonies  thal\v^nt  into  '^^^  to  enforce  the  obligation  to  repay, 
ance  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  con-  J^L  tjS  .omSitte^^^  This  provision  is  aimed  at  the  loan  shark 
•r  ntha'^r'LrZkS  and'fir""  '  ""'  h^^^  S^nlt^^Tos^^'f T  whrha't-e'be'n  business^  which  is  infiltrated  with  cnm- 
vis  on  that  IS  workable  and  air.  sponsoring  these  bills  over  the  years  '"^^^^.i^'^^^  ^''^y  ^s  it  is  called  In 
When  the  creditor  makes  the  reqtured  ^^^j^^  ^^^  enormity  of  the  problem  and  '^^  Midwest,  has  become  a  .source  of 
disclosures  as  to  credit  insurance  and  the  ^^^  intensity  of  the  pressures  and  I  am  tremendous  revenue  for  syndicated  gang- 
prospective  debtor  acknowledges  in  sg^tjsfied  that  what  the  cornmittee  has  ^ters  and  this  proposal  is  the  first  step 
writing  that  he  is  not  required  to  pur-  brought  from  the  conference  represents  toward  cracking  down  on  this  racket, 
chase  credit  insurance,  then  the  msur-  ^j magnificent  achievement  in  consumer  While  the  truth-in-lending  bill  is  a 
ance  premium  is  not  part  of  the  finance  pj-otection  giant  step  forward,  it  ls  only  the  begm- 
charge  He  wever,  if  the  debtor  is  required  :  g^  j  ungered  tonight  to  thank  all  the  ""■^-  ^^^'^'  imaginative  programs  must  be 
to  purchase  the  insurance  as  a  condition  members  of  the  committee  for  what  I  initiated  to  further  protect  the  consumer. 
to  the  extension  of  credit,  then  the  ^jkink  will  be  noted  as  one  of  the  tmly  ^o  illustrate  why  I  .say  this,  let  me  give 
premium  is  to  be  included  in  computing  ^^^^^^  achievements  of  this  and  many  ^^^  ^"^"^^  examples  of  consumer  exploita- 
:he  anr;ual  percentage  rate.  Congresses  "°"  brought  to  my  attention: 

Mr  President,  mention  has  been  made  .y^j.  SP'^RKMAN  Mr  President  those  A  housewife  was  contacted  by  a  maga- 
of  the  fact  that  the  effective  date  of  the  ^j.;.  most' generous '  remarks  of  the  dis-  f'']^  subscription  company.  The  sales- 
bill  is  a  little  more  than  a  year  away,  tjnguished  Senator  from  Michigan  and  l^^y  led  her  to  believe  that  by  purchasing 
July  1,  1969.  That  date  was  selected  pur-  j  tiiank  him  on  behalf  of  the  entire  ^^^  magazine  at  a  low  weekly  rate,  she 
posely  in  the  hope  that  by  that  time  the  committee  would  receive  three  others  at  no  extra 
States  will  have  had  an  opportimity  to  ^  '  cost.  While  there  was  no  extra  charge, 
act  upon  the  recommendations  for  a  uni-  '  '^"^"  '^  lending  and  more  ^^^  initial  subscription  price  had  been 
form  consumer  credit  code  which  is  being  Mr.  NEXSON.  Mr.  President,  many  jacked  up  so  that  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
developed  bv  the  Commission  on  Uni-  problems  confront  the  consumer  today,  posed  free  magazines  was  hidden  in  the 
form  5tate  Laws.  I  believe  the  State  leg-  Everyone  is  exposed  to  unethical  prac-  weekly  charge.  While  you  might  say.  let 
islatures  should  have  an  opportunity  to  tice  aaid  high  pressure  selling;  rising  the  buyer  beware.  I  say  the  time  has 
''ive  further  study  to  this  perplexing  and  Prices  and  escalating  credit  charges:  in-  come  to  remove  deception  from  the  mar- 
distressing     problem     throughout     the  ^"o^  product  quality  and  recurrent  re-  ketplace. 

country    and  to  adopt  their  own  laws  ^^^  difficulties.  And  it  is  no  doubt  true,  Another  shocking  example  recently  in- 

Should  the  States  enact  legislation  sub-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  concerned  with  bemg  able  to  volved  a  women  on  welfare  payments, 

stantiallv  similar  to  the  Federal  bill,  thev  ^^  °^^  ^^^^  ^^^  staging  out  of  debt.  She  had  hardly  enough  money  to  pay  the 

can   become   exempt   from   the   Federa'l  Neverthel.ess.  m  our  credit  onented  eco-  food  bill  let  alone  the  extravagance  of  a 

,  iM)mic  system,  few  buyers  can  pay  cash  stereo  television  console.  In  anv  event, 

The    Garnishment   measure-  does   not  ^^^'  ^veiything  they  buy;   not  even  the  the  store  sold  her  a  television  console  on 

ine    garnishment   measuie   does   not  vei-y  wealthy.  In  fact,  last  year  the  con-  the  followint^  terms-  " 

become  effective  until  July  1,  1970.  Again.  ,J,^,  Jjbt  was  about  S86  bUlion.  clh  I le  ; rice                                S7ii  60 

that  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  States  ^  is  also  true  that  for  the  wary  and     I  nc  down  pa  ment"" ""            0 

to  restudy,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  their  ^fell  to  do,  as  well  as  the  unsophisticated                                                            

own    garnishment    laws    to    make    sure  and    economically    despairing,    present-     3.         Balance   ii  minus  2) 711.6O 

that  they  are  fair  to  the  consumer  as  day  practices  have  made  It  difficult  to     4.  credit  service  charge 198.78 

well  as  to  the  creditor.  make  intelligent  decisions  about  credit.                                                            ■ 
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5  Principal  balance  (3  plus 4)—    910.38     But  there  was  one  hitch:  the  snowplow     NEW  FDA  COMMISSIONER  MUST  BE 

6  Charger,  for  credit  life  insurance..       16.61     ^^g  returned  just  in   time  for  the  first  DEDICATED     TO     SERVING     THE 

(If  selected)  F.F 2.00     y^p^ji  shower  and  the  lawnmower  came         PUBLIC  INTEREST 

'  ''''sSsI°Lsufan«'"''''!'*.r.^      35.87  ^^^  l""  "P^P  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  '^'"^  ^°'  Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

the  winter.                    .       ,     j       .       ,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

8         Time    balance     (5    piu«    6  Still  another  case  involved  a  toaster,  have  printed  m  the  Record  a  statement 

plus  7) 964.8fl  that  had  a  mind  of  its  owi.  popping  up  ^^  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 

■ •  different  degrees  of  burnt  toast^  It  was  j^-^^,  j^e^jco  (Mr.  MontoyaI.  who  is  un- 

9.  Previous  Ome  balance  time  sales  fixed,  and  pleased  everyone  in  the  fam-  ^^^.^j^j^bly  absent,  and.  accompanying  his 

price  (2  plus  8) 964.88  iiy;  but  within  6  weeks  it  was  ready  to  ^^^^^^^^^^     ^^    ,,,.ticie    entitled     'The 

Payable  In  48  equal  Installments  of  $27  be    repaired    again.    Rather    than    go  rp^a^ggjjy   ^j   Thalidomide   Babies:    Prc- 

and  one  final  in.staUnient  of  $9.86  starting  through  the  same  amount  of  trouble  and  ^..^^,  ^^  ^  ^^^,  Gr-rman  Horror  Trial." 

on-and  monthly  thereafter.  with    the    same    possible    results,    they  ^^^^^^^^  ^y  Leonard  Gross,  and  published 

The  total  price,  as  you  can  easily  deter-  ^S«^^°pvam\?lP?^Just  think  back  a  "^ii^"*^  magazine  for  May  28.  1968 

mine    was  over  SI, 300.  It  was  not  long  ,..^f  ^^*"^ -f  ^'"Pi^lHapr^t^rVh^  "^"^  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 

Se    this    imprudent   purchase    could  '"''''■'Il'll'^^^^^  ment   and   art  cle   were   ordered   to   be 

not  be  paid  for.  The  store  quickly  repos-     ^^^^/^.^Jt  pjck^Ulil  s\^^^^  '^''''''^  '"  ^^^  ^^^°"''-  "^  '°"°^"^ 
sessed  the  TV,  pocketmg  the  money  al-              ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^  statement  or  ^enatob  Montota 

ready  paid  and  taking  the  set  back  to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ath;         An  article  which  nppoarcd  in  the  May  28, 

resell  it  again.  You  might  feel  gypcd  if  ^.  steam-drv  iron  that  iocs,  Usue  of  Look  magazine  entitled.  -The 

this  had  happened  to  you,  but  if  you  were     °[  ,^^^  burnrthit  new  svnthetic  fabric?  -^^^^"y  '''  Tiiaiidomidc  Babies :  Preview  of .. 
i,,.  ,„.pH,,pitf-H    fnistritpd    Door  woman      al*a>s  Dumi  inai  new  synmeui,  lauucr  German   Horror  Trial,"   tells  the  story 

an  uneducated,  fru,strated,  poor  woman,     ^^hatever  your  exi>erience.   do  you   re-  ^^  ^^^  criminal  case  which  win  begin  in  Ger- 

what  would  you  ao,  member  trying  to  get  the  product  fixed,  ^^^y  „„  Mav  27  against  nine  employees  of 

These     are     not     isolated     examples,     ,^^    ^^^    extra    cost,    as    your    warrantee  ,^he  firm  which  discovered  and  promoted  the 

Whether  it  is  a  TV  set  or  a  refrigerator,     gp^med  to  sufgest?  Do  you  recall  that  you  drug  Thalidomide. 

inaeazine    subscriptions,    or    aluminum     ^^^^  ^^  p^^y  ^he  mailing  cost  and  the  re-        The  charges  against  these  men  are:  intent 

siding,  fast-talking,  dishonest,  and  de-     delivery  fee-   or  if  you  did  not  liave  to  to    do    bodily     harm;     involuntary    man- 

ceptive  sales   practices   are   bilking   the     ,^^ii  ^he  product  back  to  the  manufac-  ^'^^^^f^^^^^^  „,„  ^,,,,  ,„  ,,g„  ^  „^,rkct 

.^lerican  consumer.  turer  but  had  to  bring  it  to  an  author-  .^.Zr^Zo   TlZpn-^aucJf-  arnp.   u.:.t 

But  if  your  reaction  is  like  so  many     ^^ed  service  dealer,  the  trouble  and  in-  ^^^^  J^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^  properly.  They  sold  this 

I  hear — that  could  not  happen  to  me — let     convenience  you  experienced  in  tn,'ing  to  ^■^J^^^  ^  Germany  nuu  t-^  i.ce'nrecs  in  45  other 

us  explore  another  area  which  I  think    find  the  proi^er  serviceman?  And  what  countries  with  .issuranccs  that  it  was  safe, 

you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  a  little.  about  the  time  yoa  brought  the  broken  though  no  such  assurances  existed.  Thou- 

I  submit  that  warranties  on  consumer     item  to  the  wrom  service  dealer  only  to  sands  of  people  who  took  this  drug  suffered 

goods  are  becoming  meaningless  to  the     fir,d  out  that  your  warrantee  was  then  '^^^f;^:^^'^:^:^;;^:^^:;, 

shopper,    because   many   manufacturers     worthless,  reports,  lied  to  doctors,  and  to  public  health 

are  making  promises  that  are  not  being        These  arc  some  of  the  problems  that  authorities.  When  the  reports  became  too 

honored.  Some  are  even  makiiig  pledges     consumers  have  to  face  when  they  try  to  numerous    to    ignore,    the    defendant.s    did 

that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  In  fact,  you  can-     take  advantage  of  their  warrantee.  What  ever>thine  they  could  to  suppress  them,  and 

not  mention  this  subject  to  anvone  any-     can  be  done  to  eliminate  these  and  the  used  money  to  encourage  the  production  of 

where,   without   somebody   saying.   -Let     other  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  which  '^"^'^^''^'l^'^^^^^,,,^  ^,  ,.,,,  ^ven  for  preg- 

me  tell  you  what  happened  to  me.  That     confront  the  constimer?  nanfwle'n.    did  finauv  cfuse^  t^^^^^^^^ 

warranty  wasn't  worth  the  paper  it  was         Certainly  legislation  such  as  the  truth-  ^ ^^^  monster  babies  throughout  the  world. 

jirintedon."  in-packaging  law.  enacted  last  year,  and  ^^^^  ^f  ^-hom  died,  some  of  whom  were 

Many  of  the  complaints  I  have  heard     the    present   truth-in-lending    bill    now  killed  and  most  of  whom  now  live  maimed 

have  involved  the  failure  of  the  product     pending  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cur-  uves." 

telf  But  there  are  other  problems,  too:     ing  .some  of  the  evils  which  I  have  al-        Such  a  tragedy  could  happen  ngain^  and 

extfsswf  libo"  ?osVs:''Jelay^n  senice:     ready   ^escnbed^.Hopefully    because  of  P^^f^t  ^e^^'Ire^d.  niv^^irrav^rti^n 

and  annoying  trips  back  and  forth  for  re-     these  new  mitiatives.  chicanery  and  de-  ^^"^  ^^^^  suffering  and  waste  of  human  lives 

peated  repairs  of  the  same  product.  ception  will  disappear  Irom  tne  marKet-  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  commissioner 

Thus  one  man  told  me  about  the  pow-     place.  But  I  am  certain  that  this  lofty  ^  ^^n  dedicated  to  serving  the  public  in- 

cr  steerin"  problem  on  his  new  car.  He     principle   will   not  be   easily   translated  lerest.  dedicated  to  the  enforcement  of  the 

said    the  "steering  worked  fine  until  he    into    reality.   For   consumer    protection  Food  and  Drug  laws,  dedicated  to  insuring 

ned    0  geffnto  a  tight  parking  spot.        legislation   to  be   effective,   cooperation  ^^J^ ^^^^ ^^^l^:^^^^  --'^  -'  ^^''^'^^  ^'^ 

He  added:  ^'^^  the  business  ^°"^^"^^ty  is  nece  -  -^^'^J^^^^/f ^,^,,,,,  .,  ,„eh  a  man,  and 

YOU  should  have  heard  the  screeching  and     sary.  Of  course,  consumers  must  do  their  ^  ^J^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  morning-s  press 

sQueaklng  P^"  ^'^-  ^     .  of   his   resignation.    It   is   essential    that   his 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  commend  the  successor  in  this  highly  sensitive  position 
Another  complained  that  his  power  jg^nt  House  and  Senate  committee  for  be  a  similarly  outst,niding  individual  who 
brakes  worked  well  during  the  summer,  their  excellent  work  and  achievement.  I  win  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  Dr.  God- 
but  when  it  ,sot  Iselow  freezing,  they  did  ^-armly  endorse  the  truth-in-lending  dard  to  protect  the  public  against  such 
not  work  properly.  Both  these  people  bm  and  feel  confident  that  it  will  help  t«currenccs  as  the  Th''i"'°'»i?«.^'"?,^f^^^^„7, 
brought  their  cars  in  to  be  fixed  and  ,  ^^..^  deal.  S"L"is'^such''rmar  n?has  ^^ rec! 
after  considerable  aggrav^ation.  pot  them  However,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  o^nlended  bv  Dr.  Goddard  as  his  successor. 
repaired.  However,  in  both  cases  the  war-  ^.^  ^^^  ^j  afford  to  become  complacent  winton  Rankin,  Deputv  Commissioner  of 
rantee  did  not  cover  the  costs.  Both  com-  .^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  Tliese  new  laws  are  just  the  fd.\  is  also  of  such  caliber. 
plained  that  their  warrantee  was  use-  cornerstones— much  work  still  remains  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  these  two 
less,  although  they  were  led  to  believe  ^  ^^^^  .pj^  ^g  ^  responsibility  that  men-both  vnth  fine  records  of  public  serv- 
upon  buying  the  car  that  it  would  pro-  ,  j^  ^  ^^^^.y.  but  rather  '"  and  concem-wiu  be  selected  by  the 
tpct  them  aeainst  just  such  circum-  i  am  sure  we  wm  not  buuR.,  uut  lamc  pt^ent  for  the  leadership  role  at  FDA. 
tect  tnem  agamsi,  jui.t  ^ucn  i-in-um  ^,jjj  ^^-gicome.  Certalnlv  the  new  Commissioner  should 
Stances.  .v,  *  f  ^v,  i  ,.  ^^-  SPARK1>IAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ,,£  understanding  and  appreciative  of  the 
Another  case,  was  that  ol  tne  lawn-  ^^^,^  ^j^^  adoption  of  the  conference  role  of  drug  manufacturers.  But  his  prim.iry 
mower.  It  did  a  great  job  of  cutting  down  j,gpgj.(.  obligation  is  to  the  people  of  the  United 
the  dandelions,  but  could  not  cleanly  cut          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-     states,   in   other  words,   we   come  first. 

a  blade  of  grass.  ^^^^  j^  ^j^  agreeing  to  the  conference     ^^^^  tragedy  of  thalidomide  babies:  prI- 

Similarly,    there    was    the    snowplow.  _^  view  of  a  New  German  HoaaoE  Twai. 

that  only  !^=-.^o^"^^dj^'f  "^h^f^^^'^f  "°        The  report  was  agreed  to.  ,  ,  By  Leonard  Goss ,  * 

TelunlT    he4    i^l     to-  fhe"  roper         ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is         Men  forgive  a  blunder.  They  try  to  under- 
erv'e  dealer  Uiei;"e  eentuaUy  fixed      the  will  of  the  Senate?  sund  the  crime  of  passion.  But  they  judge 
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remorselessly — perhaps  to  warn  themselves — 
when  one  man's  greed  becomes  another's  poi- 
son A  monumental  story  with  this  as  theme 
is  about  to  be  told  the  world. 

It  will  require  one,  perhaps  two  years  in 
the  telling.  It  will  summon  352  prosecution 
witnesses  alone,  and  14  Judges  to  hear  them. 
■fhe  lines  of  Its  plot  radiate  from  a  small 
German  town  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England.  Italy,  Australia.  Brazil,  Japan— 23 
countries  In  all.  Now,  11  years  after  these 
lines  fanned  out,  they  have  doubled  back 
upon  this  small  town  and  enveloped  nine 
men  whose  acts,  say  accusers  everywhere, 
were  responsible  for  their  despair.  When  Jo- 
sef Havertz,  the  mournful-eyed  prosecutor. 
reads  out  his  Indictment  on  May  27  to  600 
participants  and  press  gathered  In  a  rented 
casino  near  Aachen,  on  the  western  edge  of 
Germany,  he  will  be  voicing  the  rage  of  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  lives,  they  say.  were 
laid  waste  by  a  pill.  This  Is  what  he  will 
charge: 

"That  these  nine  men  were  so  eager  to  mar- 
ket a  sleep-inducing  drug  of  their  discovery 
that  they  failed  to  t-est  It  properly. 

That  they  sold  this  drug  in  Germany  and 
to  licensees  throughout  the  world  with  as- 
surances that  it  was  safe  when  no  such  as- 
surances existed.  . 

That  Uils  drug  caused  thousands  of  Us 
users  to  prickle,  perspire,  tremble,  vomit,  be- 
come giddy  and.  in  some  cases,  lose  feeling 
in  their  extremities  so  completely  that  they 
would  topple  to  the  ground. 

That  these  men  first  disregarded  or  made 
light  of  such  rep)orts;  that  they  lied  to  doc- 
tors who  questioned  them:  that  when  the 
.'•eports  became  too  numerous  to  ignore,  the 
defendants  did  everything  they  could  to  sup- 
press them  and — with  money — encourage  the 
production  of  other  reports  that  were  favor- 
able. 

That  this  drug,  called  thalidomide,  adver- 
tised as  safe  even  for  pregnant  women,  did 
anally  cause  the  birth  of  7.000  monster  bableg 
throughotit  the  world,  some  of  whom  died, 
some  of  whom  were  killed  and  most  of 
whom   now   live   maimed   lives. 

The  mne  defendants — the  owner,  six  pres- 
ent and  two  past  employees  of  Chemie  Griin- 
enthal  of  Stolberg.  Germany — will  deny  these 
charges.  They  will  contend  that  they  acted 
promptly  and  responsibly  when  the  side  ef- 
fects of  their  drug  first  appeared.  And  they 
will  challenge  outright  an  assiunptlon  shared 
almost  umversally  since  those  frantic,  ex- 
plosive weeks  in  November,  1961,  ■'when  the 
epidemic  of  deformities  around  the  world 
was  traced  to  their  firm— that  thalidomide 
caused  these  deformities  at  all. 

German  law  requires  the  prosecutor  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  accused  as  well  as 
their  accusers.  Should  the  arguments  of  the 
accused  have  merit,  he  milst  modify  his 
charge.  Prosecutor  Havertz  has  studied  these 
arguments  but  held  to  his  charge.  Since  1962, 
he  has  been  gathering  evidence  whose  dimen- 
sions beat  the  trial's  scope:  70.000  pages  of 
testimony  from  1.200  witnesses,  bound  now 
into  259  volumes  that  line  a  long  office  wall. 
For  two  years.  Havertz  worked  alone;  since 
then,  he  has  been  helped  by  two  assistant 
prosecutors,  seven  detectives  and.  wherever 
possible,  by  attorneys  representing  damaged 
and  deformed  victims  from  all  over  the 
world,  whose  own  legal  proceedings  ttirn  ulti- 
mately on  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  funnel  for  much  of  this  assistance 
has  been  a  combative  Stockholm  attorney 
named  Henning  SJostrom.  who  represents  the 
parenu  of  deformed  Swedish  children. 

Much  of  the  prosecution's  case  rests  on  the 
company's  private  records,  which  Havertz 
says  were  volunteered,  but  the  company  says 
were  seized.  Pieced  together,  they  reveal.  In 
the  accuseds  own  words,  what  the  prosecu- 
tion calls  a  crime. 

StDlberg  is  a  town  of  40.000  set  in  open, 
rolling  country,  where  forests  are  small  and 
scattered,    and,    from   any    hilltop,    you   can 


count  the  factory  chimneys — the  biggest  of 
which  belongs  to  Dalll-Werke  Maurer  it 
Wlrtz,  a  manufacturer  of  so«ips.  detergents 
and  beauty  prepvaratlons.  In  1946,  the  com- 
pany formed  a  subsidiary,  Chemie  Grun- 
enthal,  and  headquartered  it  In  a  dream  of 
an  Old  World  building,  an  abandoned  copper 
foundry  buijt  by  Reformation  Protestants. 
The  big  peldstones  had  been  cleaned,  and 
the  rooftops  blackened,  and  the  windows 
trimmed  In  white.  Ivy  climbed  the  walls,  and 
laurel  and  rhododendron  grew  thick  in  the 
court.  If  Chgmie  Griinenthal  was  physically 
an  attractive  place  to  work,  for  key  per- 
formers, it  was  financially  attractive  too. 
Their  earnings  were  tied  directly  to  reve- 
nues; a  small  annual  salary  could  soar  If  the 
company  had  a  good  year. 

At  first.  Chemie  Orilenthal  produced  antibi- 
otics almost  exclusively,  and  Viothing  event- 
ful occurred.  But  In  1954,  two  laboratory 
doct<:>rs  discovered  a  hypnotic  they  called 
thalidomide. 

No  one  could  figure  out  why.  but  thalido- 
mide possessed  one  enormously  appealing 
characteristic:  it  could  not  kill.  Experiments 
with  animals  failed  to  Isolate  the  killing 
dose,  not  even  when  doses  were  massive.  Nor. 
as  it  would^  later  develop,  would  an  overdose 
kill  a  humap. 

Following  its  test  on  animals,  Griinenthal 
offered  samples  for  doctors'  use.  Most  doc- 
tors' inltla^  reports  were  highly  favorable. 
The  drug  piroduced  prolonged  and  comfort- 
able sleep.   ; 

There  were  qualifications,  however.  Doc- 
tors who  praised  the  drug  had  not  offered 
substantiating  evidence.  Then,  too,  many  of 
the  tests  had  been  made  on  outpatients — a 
poor  sample  for  testing.  On  November  13, 
1956,  Klaus  Winandl,  a  former  prisoner  of 
war  and  r^w  works  manager  of  Chemie 
GriinenthalJ  noted  these  weak  points  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  company's  products-de- 
partment director,  Heinrich  Mtickter. 

There  wasi  a  third  cautionary  note.  Not  all 
the  doctors, had  praised  the  drug.  One  of 
them  nad  given  Contergan — the  marketing 
name  for  thalidomide — to  100  patients;  a 
number  of  the  patients  had  experienced  gid- 
diness; constipation,  drops  in  temperature, 
noises  in  their  ears,  trembling  of  the  limbs. 
Another  doctor  had  received  similar  reports, 
as  well  as  complaints  of  agitation  and  habit- 
uation; this  doctor  recommended  that  thA 
drug  be  passed  to  the  head  of  his  clinic  for 
a  long  period  of  testing. 

But  Griinenthal  did  not  follow  that  sug- 
gestion. All  drugs  produce  side  effects  of  one 
kind  or  ainother  in  a  certain  number  of  users. 
The  tolerable  percentage  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  drug:  a  miracle  drug  that 
bothers  ten  p>ercent  of  its  users  but  cures 
the  other  90  percent  is  considered  tolerable. 
A  hypnotic  that  produced  comfortable  sleep 
in  99  percent  of  users  and  side  effects  in  less 
than  one  percent  seemed  tolerable  to  the 
men  at  Griinenthal. 

Dr.  Mtickter  was  eager  to  market  thalido- 
mide. Manageilient  had  given  him  a  one  per- 
cent commission  on  sales  of  his  laboratory's 
products.  Between  1952  and  1962.  Mtickter's 
salary  remained  at  S3. 500  a  year.  But  his 
commission  for  1956  was  $33,000.  A  "safe  " 
sleeping  pill  might  appreciably  enlarge  even 
that — which,  in  fact.  It  did.  Thanks  to 
Contergan.  Mtickter's  1961  commission  would 
totftl  S8 1.000. 

b^e  inpune.  1957.  Dr.  Mtickter  and  works 
manager  'Winandl  agreed  that  when  the 
proUuct  was  sold,  they  should  "make  a  spe- 
cial point  of  the  excellent  way  the  body  tol- 
erated the  substance."  A  general  memoran- 
duJh  of  Septembr  26.  1957.  established  the 
key  phrase  to  be  used:  "Sure  to  work  .  .  . 
harmless  .'  .  .  completely  nonpolsonous." 

Oi  these  assertions,  the  prosecutor  says 
noW: 

"1'hls  sales  talk  Ignored  the  fact — uni- 
versally recognized  In  pharmacology — that 
as   It   is^  only   possible   within   very   narrow 


limitations  to  apply  to  human  beings  find- 
ings obtained  in  animal  experimentation, 
that  no  amount  of  experiments  conducted  on 
any  number  of  animals  of  different  kinds, 
conducted  with  precision  over  a  long  space 
of  time  and  with  positive  results,  can  entitle 
a  manufacturer  to  speak  of  'guaranteed  non- 
toxlclty'  and  'harmlessness'  for  human  be- 
ings; that  In  the  pharmacological  experi- 
ments carried  out  up  tx5  then  with  K  17  |  the 
code  name  for  thalidomide  |.  not  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  animal  experimentation  were 
carried  out;  that  Contergan  represented  .i 
new  substance  of  which  not  only  the  etfec- 
tive  mechanism  was  unknown  but  in  con- 
nection with  w-hich  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions still  awaited  clarification;  that  the  not 
particularly  extensive,  not  particularly  con- 
vincing, clinical  trials,  although  they  had 
been  in  general  satisfactory,  still  left  many 
questions  unanswered  and  had  also  given 
rise  to  misgivings  as  to  toleration;  that  the 
history  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  contains 
a  trace  of  substances  which  were  originally 
regarded  as  harmless  and  free  from  appre- 
ciable secondary  effects  but  which  were  later 
found  to  be  iiarmful  after  they  had  been  on 
the  market  for  a  considerable  time." 

Contergan  went  on  sale  in  Germany  on 
October  1,  1957  Eventually,  it  would  be  sold 
by  licensees  in  11  European.  7  African,  17 
Asiatic  and  1 1  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. 

Griinenthal's  publicity  campaign  for  Con- 
tergan in  1958  was  massive:  50  advertise- 
ments in  medical  journals:  200.000  letters  to 
doctors;  three  "therapeutic  circulars."  each 
sent  to  more  than  50.000  doctors  and  chem- 
ists. What  caught  everyone's  eye — and  dis- 
turbed many  doctors — were  the  phrases 
"completely  harmless"  and  "absolutely  non- 
injurious."  One  doctor  protested  vigorously 
to  the  company: 

"Thalidormde  cannot  be  assessed  by 
hypothesis." 

The  public  was  not  so  skeptical.  A  "safe  " 
sleeping  pill?  This.  Indeed,  was  news.  It  could 
encourage  users  to  drop  their  old  sleeping 
potions  in  favor  of  this  new  drug  they  could 
take  without  fear — and  this,  in  fact,  is  what 
slowly  began  to  happen. 

But  reports  of  problems  continued.  On 
August  2,  1958,  Grunenthal's  sales  repre- 
sentative in  Frankfurt  sent  a  note  to  Wi- 
nandl: "I  have  been  asked  to  report  side 
•  effects  of  Contergan."  he  wrote.  "One  doctor 
has  already  stopped  prescribing  it."  Not  long 
thereafter,  another  doctor  wTote  directly  to 
complain  that  older  patients  to  whom  he  had 
given  Contergan  had  suffered  giddiness  and 
a  slight  disturbance  of  balance.  This  time. 
Dr.  Gunther  Sievers.  an  expansive  young 
physician  hired  by  Grunenthal  in  1955  to 
deal  with  doctors  and  pharmacists,  replied: 
"We  must  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
such  side  effects  have  been  reported  to  us. 
if.  .as  far  as  we  can  understand,  it  is  the 
fault  of  Contergan." 

Griinenthal.  meanwhile,  had  been  develop- 
ing some  positive  material  for  its  drug. 
Pregnant  women  are  often  poor  sleepers  and 
potentially  heavy  users  of  sleep-inducers.  A 
gynecologist  hired  by  Grunenthal.  Dr.  Au- 
gustin  Blasiu  of  Munich,  had  tried  Conter- 
gan on  370  patients.  They  had  slept  well 
There  had  been  no  side  effects.  Early  in  1958. 
Dr.  Blasiu  had  published  his  findings  in  a 
medical  journal.  Now.  Griinenthal  mailed  ex- 
cerpts of  the  article  to  40.000  doctors  and 
added  a  covering  letter  of  its  own. 

"Dear  Doctors."  it  began.  "In  pregnancy 
and  during  birth,  the  feminine  organism  is 
under  great  strain.  Sleeplessness,  unrest  and 
tension  are  constant  complaints.  The  pre- 
scription of  a  sedative  and  hypnotic  that  will 
hurt  neither  mother  nor  child  is  therefore 
often  ii'^cessary.  Blasiu  has  given  many  pa- 
tients in  hisgynecologlcal  department  and  in 
his  obstetrical  practice  Contergan  and  Con- 
tergan Forte.  .  .  ." 

Grunenthal's  covering  letter  had  one 
dreadful   flaw:    its   critical   portions   weren't 
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true.  In  a  statement  to  authorities  on  June  5, 
1954  Blasiu  testified: 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  patients 
took  Contergan  for  the  most  eight  to  ten 
days.  Never  was  this  drug  prescribed  for 
pregnant  women.  It  is  my  absolute  principle 
never  to  give  sleeping  pills  or  tranquilizers 
to  mothers-to-be.  It  is  an  old  fact  in  medi- 
cine that,  basically,  no  barbiturates,  opiates, 
sedatives  or  hypnotics  should  be  given  to 
mothers-to-be  because  these  drugs  can  affect 
the  fetus.  ...  In  my  publication  of  May  2. 
1958.  I  say  only  that  I  gave  Contergan  to 
nursing  mothers  and  operation  cases.  Tliere 
is  no  word  of  my  giving  this  medicament  to 
pregnant  women." 

But  the  problem  of  the  moment  was  not 
Contergan  and  pregnancy;  it  was  Contergan 
and  side  effects.  In  a  confidential  report  to  Its 
medical-deuiil  men.  February  1.  1959,  the 
firm  acknowledged  that  lOO-mllUgram  tablets 
had  given  hangovers  to  middle-aged  users, 
■Diplomacy  is  in  place  here,  so  that  we  say 
nothing  negative  about  our  own  nroduct." 
I  he  memo  noted.  The  Griinenthal  men 
agreed  to  recommend  smaller  doses  .^ccording 
to  age. 

.soon,  little  qualifiers  began  to  slip  into 
c  mipany  literature  Normal  doses  produced 
no  side  effects.  Individual  doses  could  not 
produce  side  effects  in  middle-aged  patients. 
Even  high  doses  would  not  damage  the  kld- 
nev  or  liver. 

But  the  new  director  of  clinical  tests  for 
Griinenthal.  a  Dr.  Michael,  was  not  so  sure. 
In  his  monthly  report  for  February,  1959.  he 
wTOte:  "The  important  question  of  the  In- 
fiuence  of  K  17  on  the  function  of  the  liver 
has  unfortunately  not  yet  been  worked  on." 
The  firm  was  then  already  putting  several 
thalidomide  products  on  the  market,  but  the 
following  month.  Dr.  Michael  noted  un- 
l.appily:  "It  is  not  possible  to  use  Contergan 
i'_s  a  basis  for  a  number  of  combinations  with- 
out being  able  to  say  enough  about  the  sub- 
stance itself.  Therefore.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Contergan  has  not  been  clinically  tested 
enough." 

Each  month  brought  fresh  reports  of  side 
effects.  The  medi&U  superintendent  of  a  Co- 
logne hospital  said  he  had  taken  Contergan 
Forte  dally  for  seven  months  and  had  de- 
veloped symptoms  in  the  hands  and  feet  that 
another  doctor  had  diagnosed  as  "probably 
jiolyneuritis."  Had  the  firm  any  knowledge 
of  nerve  damage  after  prolonged  use  of  Con- 
tergan? 

Griinenthal  replied:  ".  .  .  we  can  state  .  .  . 
that  no  reports  of  this  kind  have  hitherto 
been  received  by  us,  although  Contergan 
\ms  been  used  in  constantly  Increasing  quan- 
tities for  several  years  past." 

Late  in  August,  the  Basel  firm  o*  Phar- 
makolor  AG.  which  was  associated  with 
Grunenthal.  sent  Griinenthal  a  disquieting 
letter:  "We  have  about  20  well-known  doc- 
tors who  have  told  our  representatives  that 
cither  they  tkemselves  or  their  patients, 
having  taken  one  whole  tablet  of  Softenon 
Forte  I  the  trade  name  In  Switzerland],  the 
next  morning  suffered  from  considerable 
sickness.  Involuntary  tremors,  etc.  Profes- 
sor Ludwlg,  head  of  the  second  medical  de- 
partment at  Burgers  Hospital,  Basel,  told 
me  he  gave  his  wife  one  tablet.  He  said.  'Once 
:ind  never  again.  This  is  a  terrible  drug." " 

On  October  3.  a  neurologist  named  Half 
Voss  Informed  Griinenthal  that  he  had  ob- 
.served  a  case  of  nervous  paralysis  in  an  elder- 
ly patient  who  had  taken  thalidomide.  Could 
thalidomide  possibly  lead  to  damage  of  the 
peripheral    nervous    system? 

Grunenthal  replied.  "Happily,  we  can  say 
to  you  that  such  results  have  never  come  to 
our  notice.  .  .  ." 

In  November.  Griinenthal  sent  a  letter  to 
55.934  doctors;  it  stressed  the  "excellent 
tolerability  of  thalidomide,  particularly  In 
the   elderly." 

That  month,  Dr.  Voss  told  Griinenthal's 
representative  he  had  now  diagnosed  poly- 


neuritis in  three  of  his  patients,  all  of  whom 
had  been  taking  Contergan  regularly  for  a 
year.  Dr.  Sievers  replied  by  letter:  "We  have 
tio  Inform  you  that  your  patients  represent 
cases  4-6  of  which  we  have  so  far  heard,  al- 
though In  the  case  of  the  three  previous 
patients,  the  precise  reason  could  not  be 
ascertained." 

At  year's  end,  one  of  the  company's  medi- 
cal representatives  reported  that  a  doctor  she 
had  visited  had  diagnosed  paresthesia,  a  mild 
form  of  nervous  disorder,  after  Contergan. 
Dr.  CJotthold  Werner,  who  headed  Grunen- 
thal's medical-scientific  department,  and  Dr. 
Sievers  replied  Jointly;  "We  consider  any 
cause  or  relationship  between  the  reported 
symptoms  and  Contergan  as  Improbable,  also 
since  we  have  never  heard  or  seen  anything 
of  this  kind  hitherto." 

During  1960.  Contergan  and  Contergan 
Forte  took  over  leadership  In  Chemie  Grun- 
enthal's over-the-counter  sales.  Parents  were 
even  using  the  drug  as  a  "br.by-sitter."  One 
fear  began  to  grip  the  men  of  Griinenthal — 
the  possibility  that  Contergan  might  be  put 
on  prescription,  and  sales  thereby  diminished. 
Ill  its  report  for  April.  1960.  the  sales  de- 
partment noted:  "Unfortunately,  we  are  now 
receiving  increasingly  strong  reports  on  the 
side  effects  of  this  preparation,  as  well  as 
letters  from  doctors  and  chemists  who  want 
to  put  this  on  prescription.  From  our  side, 
everything  must  be  done  to  avoid  putting  It 
on  prescription,  since  already  a  subsUintlal 
amount  of  our  turnover  comes  from  over- 
the-counter  sales." 

Meanwhile.  Grunenthal  representatives 
were  trying  to  obtain  positive  medical  testi- 
mony for  their  product.  On  March  30.  one 
representative  reported  that  initial  attempts 
with  a  doctor  in  Iran  had  been  unsuccessful. 
"However,  since  the  Iranian  doctor  is  very 
materialistic  in  his  outlook,  concrete  results 
should  be  forthcoming  soon."  A  report  from 
Spain  noted  that  a  doctor  closely  connected 
to  the  firm's  outlet  there  "was  prepared  to 
write  a  short  concise  report  on  Noctosedlv 
I  the  brand  name  In  Spain!  and  would  leave 
it  to  us  to  revise  the  final  draft."  It  was 
understood  that  'it  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  highly  quaHfied  piece  of  scientific  work, 
but  primarily  a  few  chance  statistics  printed 
along  with  a  suitable  summary.  ..." 

Grunenthal  stressed  this  point  again  in  a 
later  letter  to  Its  licensee  in  Madrid.  "We 
want  to  find  a  second  tester  for  Noctosedlv." 
the  firm  wrote — and  spelled  out  what  was 
needed  to  secure  registration:  "A  quick  pub- 
lication .  .  .  even  if  the  content  presents  no 
great  revelations,  rather  than  works  of  high 
scientific  content  that  would  take  months  or 
even  years." 

In  April,  1960.  Grunenthal  received  its 
third  complaint  Irom  Dr.  Voss.  He  now  had 
five  patients  who  had  taken  Contergan  or 
Contergan  Forte  for  more  than  a  year  and 
wound  up  with  grave  ."Bide  effects:  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  views  known  at  a  post- 
graduate meeting  of  neurologists  on  April 
30. 

By  September,  a  note  of  anxiety  had  crept 
Into  company  records.  Dr.  Michael's  monthly 
report  noted  that  Contergan  polyneuritis  was 
being  talked  about  freely  in  medical  circles. 
"Sooner  or  later,  we  will  not  be  able  to  stop 
publication  on  the  side  effects  ol  Contergan. 
We  are  therefore  anxious  to  get  as  many  posi- 
tive pieces  of  work  as  possible." 

By  October,  the  prophecy  seemed  about  to 
be  fulfilled.  A  Frankfurt  physician  named 
Horst  Frenkel  had  first  complained  to  the 
firm  In  1959  that  the  drug  produced  side 
effects,  and  had  been  gathering  evidence 
since.  Now.  he  intended  to  publish.  On 
October  29,  Drs.  Sievers  and  Heinz  Kelllng, 
the  company's  liaison  chief,  paid  him  a 
visit.  Frenkel  brought  in  his  medical  super- 
intendent. The  men  from  Chemie  Griinen- 
thal asked  the  two  neurologists  to  collabo- 
rate with  their  firm  and  to  withdraw  the 
article  Dr.  Frenkel  had  sent  to  Medisinisclte 


Welt  [Medical  World).  Frenkel  declined. 
He  had  already  observed  20  cases  of  nerve 
damage  In  which  Contergan  had  been  the 
cause,  he  said,  and  such  cases  should  not 
be  hidden. 

Now,  Grilenthal  officially  decided  to  rec- 
ognize the  problem.  It  lncorix)rated  a  new 
qualifying  paragraph  in  the  directions  for 
use:  "As  with  almost  all  drugs,  patients 
with  special  dispositions  may  become  hyper- 
sensitive after  longer  or  shorter  periods  of 
use.  Trembling  and  irritation  of  the  hands 
and  feet  may  occur  suddenly,  but  as  soon  as 
use  is  discontinued,  such  allergic  reactions 
will  subside."  , 

The  amended  directions  for  use  bore  a 
coded  printer's  mark.  "0960. "  meaning  the 
order  to  print  had  been  given  In  September, 
1960.  Dr.  Sievers  made  a  point  of  this  In  a 
letter  written  December  23  to  a  doctor  he 
had  visited  In  November: 

"Since  I  unfortunately  did  get  somewhat 
the  Impression  that  you  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  were  genuine  in  our  efforts  to 
explain  the  side  effects  sclentUically,  I  am 
sending  you  enclo.sed  a  pack  leaflet  on  Con- 
tergan which  we  have  been  inserting 
since  the  end  of  September  In  all  our  packs." 
Investigators  would  learn  later  that  the 
order  had  actually  gone  to  the  printers  on 
November  2.  -, 

By  this  time,  moreover.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Grunenthal  men  themselves, 
though  publicly  attributing  the  reactions  to 
allergies,  had  some  private  uncertainties. 
"Whether  the  hypotheses  'we  have  put  for- 
ward in  this  connection  are  correct,  only 
the  future  will  show."  Dr.  Sievers  wrote  to 
his  colleagues  on  December  6.  1960. 

The  search  for  positive  publications  went 
on.  One  woman  doctor  who  had  done  work 
for  Chemie  Grunenthal  published  a  favor- 
able article  in  Medt^imsclie  Welt,  edited  by 
Dr.  Paul  Matls.  "The  particular  advantages 
of  Contergan  reside  In  Its  atoxlcity  and  in 
the  l:ick  ol  .side  cltects  even  alter  long  use." 
she  noted.  The  critical  article  by  Dr.  Frenkel. 
submitted  months  earlier  to  the  same  maga- 
zine, had  not  yet  been  scheduled.  In  his  an- 
nual report.  Dr.  Kelllng  gratefully  noted 
why:  "The  friendly  connection  to  Dr.  Mulis 
has  positively  contributed  to  a  delay  in  the 
treatment  of  the  submitted  manuscript." 

At  year's  end.  the  sales  office,  reporting 
that  rivals  had  started  "to  exploit  the  liny 
number  of  side  effects  and  to  exaggerate 
them."  assured  management  that  "every- 
thing is  being  done  to  protect  this  apple  of 
our  eye  "  The  firm's  representative  in  Bonn 
also  w^rote  optimistically  about  his  visits  to 
pharmacists:  ".  .  .  apparently  my  happy 
laughter  and  appropriate  references  to  the 
completely  harmless  properties  of  this  prep- 
aration were  successful  In  putting  the  often- 
worried  pharmacists'  hearts  at  rest." 

Sales  and  complaints  mounted  together. 
Volume  in  January  of  1961  was  S400  000.  But 
by  February,  there  were  400  reports  of  nerve 
damage  from  more  than  100  doctors  and 
chemists. 

In  February.  Gruenthal  had  good  news 
from  Paracelsia.  its  Portuguese  licensee.  The 
application  to  market  the  drug  had  finally 
gone  before  the  Portuguese  health  aulhori- 
lies.  and  the  authorities  had  provisionally 
approved.  The  Portuguese  firm  was  particu- 
larly jubilant.  ".  .  .  since  it  was  not  at  all 
easy  to  sprinkle  sufficient  science  on  the 
preparation   to  make  the  dish  tasty" 

Late  in  February.  Dr.  Hans  Werner  von 
Schrader-Belelsteln.  a  young  physician  who 
hid  Joined  the  firm  In  1957  but  whose  au- 
thority on  thalidomide  questions  was  now 
substantial,  admitted  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ftanz 
Wlrtz.  a  nephew  of  the  owner,  that  the  com- 
pany knew  of  150  cases  'in  which  polytf<furl- 
tls  allegedly  occurred  after  the  use  of  Con- 
tergan"; that  careful  investigations  by  Dr. 
Sievers  had  left  "no  other  explanation"  than 
Contergan  as  a  cause:  and  that  while  com- 
plaints fade  away,  'in  the  case  of  some  pa- 
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tlents.  It  would  appear  that  tlils  t.Uces  quite  a 
considerable  time."  He  added;  "We  have  al- 
ready he«rd  of  these  cases  during  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  therefore,  we  are  by  no  means 
unusually  put  out  by  the  present  situation." 

Von  Schrader-Belelsteln  infcnned  Wtrtz 
that  Grunenthar*  English  distributor.  Dla- 
tlUers  Company  i  BlochemtcaJa*  Ltd.,  had  re- 
F>orea  suspicions  that  Contergan  affected  th^ 
spinal  cord  "But  we  consider  thla  very  im- 
plausible." he  noted. 

On  February  15.  1961,  Gr.  nenthal's  con- 
stant critic.  Dr.  Voss,  stepped  before  his  fel- 
low neurologists  at  the  Medical  Academy  tn 
Dusseldorf:  "I  have  come  to  tell  you  about 
a  new  illness  that  I  first  came  across  In 
October..  1969."  he  began.  "I  have  since  found 
out  that  some  of  you  have  come  across  It 
too.  It  IS  about  a  picture  of  toxic  polyneuritis 
after  the  lon«  use  of  Contergan.  I  have 
tlui>^no;,ed  14  ca.=;es  in  my  practice.  The  ill- 
ness begins  wttb  a  numbness  In  the  toes  that 
usually  13  not  noticed  by  the  patient.  Thla 
numbness  spreads  to  the  ball  of  the  foot, 
then  to  the  ankles  and  ftniilly  to  the  calves, 
maximally  up  to  the  tnee.  Many  months 
later,  hardly  ever  at  the  same  time,  numb- 
ness begins  in  tiie  tips  of  the  Hngers  " 

To  date.  Dr.  Voss  noted,  tlicre  was  not  a 
single  case  of  recovery  after  the  drug  had 
been  stopped. 

Voe«*s  lecture  split  the  btair.  The  firm's 
commercial  cliief.  Dr.  Gunter  Nowel,  was  a 
meticulous  man  who  recorded  all  his  en- 
counters jJid  complaints — including  a  pro- 
test against  a  ban  on  cotfee-ioaklng  in  tt^e 
otflce- -on  a  .set  ot  tiling  cards.  'Everyone 
here  lost  their  lieads."  lie  wrote  this  time. 
■■WlnancU  wanted  immediately  to  put  it  on 
prescription.  There  was  no  uniform  policy 
any  more.  I  wiuited  to  wait  and  see.  One 
minute,  they  were  making  light  of  the  side 
eSeets  .  .      the  next.  e.\aggeratloa!" 

On  February  21.  the  lirm  s  representative 
Lq  Cologne.  Dr.  Johaun  Goe<len.  visited  a 
nerve  clinic  there.  On  February  23.  he  re- 
ported: 

"I  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  our 
standpoint  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  poly- 
neuritis in  connection  with  Contergan.  and 
I  did  my  Ijest  to  foster  confusion  on  this 
subject  "  Goeden's  remark  was  in  character. 
A  few  months  earlier,  he  had  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  management  that  Contergan  be 
used  in  connection  witli  other  sedatives: 
■'.  .  .  if  It  proves  impossible  to  keep  things 
dark  or  to  ward  oil  attacks,  any  alleged  side 
effects  could  then  be  attributed  to  the  other 
preparations  used.  But  heaven  help  us  should 
this  expediency  turn  into  a  boomerang!" 

Later  in  February,  the  National  Drug  Com- 
pany (a  division  of  Riciiardson-Merrell.  Inc.. 
the  U.S.  licensee)  sent  a  query  to  Grunen- 
thal:  Had  the  Germans  investigated  the  use 
of  Contergan  during  pregnancy?  Von  Schra- 
der-Beielstein  replied:  "On  the  question  of 
Contergan  and  pregnancy,  particularly  pass- 
ing of  the  placenta,  we  do  not  possess  our  own 
experiences.  So  far.  our  experiences  in  gyne- 
cology are  in/Blasius  work,  and  in  the  com- 
'  ing  year,  will  be  added  to  in  a  second  work. 
Animal  experiments  on  the  question  of  in- 
fluence of  Contergan  on  the  fetus  are  per- 
*haps  very  necessary,  although,  alter  all  that' 
we  know  so  far  from  our  animal  experiments, 
we  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  comes  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  fetus," 

In  March,  another  90  doctors  and  pharma- 
cists reported  side  ellects  after  thalidomide. 
By  now,  Grunenthal  had  200  complaints  from 
doctors  and  600  reported  cases  of  nerve  dani- 
age.  On  March  6.  Drs.  Werner  and  Sievers 
wrote  to  a  doctor  in  Bonn:  "All  our 
investigations  to  date  make  any  comparison 
with  toxic  nerve  damage  appear  impossible." 

In  its  moxithly  report  for  April,  the  firm 
staled:  "We  will  have  to  reckon, with  more 
intensive  problems  as  these  unfavorable 
publications  already  known  to  us,  and  some 
still  to  come,  are  published.  Me:isures  to  con- 
trol the  situation  have  been  taken.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  application  to  put  Contergan 


under  prescription  were  made.  ...  It  is 
necessary  t^  employ  several  flist-claee  doc- 
tors In  cxisttjmer  relations.  S'oeps  toward  thla 
have  b««B  taken,  nnrier  tAe  motto:  'It  must 
succeed;  wltatever  the  co«t.'  ' 

One'  o4  ttaicse  cootroUiiis  measures  waa  aji 
ever-more-tntsnsive  effort  to  secure  :  ivorable 
publications.  A  major  work  came  now  :rom 
an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Sievers,  Frana-Joset 
Michael  Winzenrled.  a  professor  at  the  psy- 
chiatric clinic  of  Hamburg  University.  Early 
in  1961.  Professor  Wtnzenxied  had  agreed  to 
atttnd  a  doctors  convention  In  Montreal. 
wh*re  hc^oiild  discuss  his  successful  use  of 
CoWersan!  On  the  strength  of  this,  Grunen- 
thai  had  obtained  $1,000  from  its  American 
licefisee  to  help  defray  Winzenried's  "finan- 
cial jasststailce"  of  $2,500.  Now.  Winaenried's 
view*  nn  C'jntergan  were  published  in  the 
Jun4  10.  ISCil.  issue  of  Medi::inuiche  Klin-.k 
(, Medical  cXnic) . 

VVinzenrl<il  made  much  of  the  prepara- 
tion's "ato4ftcity,"  proved,  he  said,  by  the 
case  ftf  a  40-vear-old  woman  who  haid  at- 
temp*d  suicide  by  taking  HO  Contel-gan 
tableti.  "The  f)atient  slept  deeply  lor  ten 
hiDurs."  he  wrote,  "and  then  remained  for  a 
further  six  hours  in  a  state  of  light  som- 
nolence. There  were  no  disturbances  to  rss- 
pirr.tlon  or  to  the  circulation."  Actually, 
doctors,  hnd  pumped  her  stomach  and  ad- 
iniai-Ttered  stimulants.  The  figure  of  140 
tablets   was   her   own   and   went   unchecked. 

Winzenrled  said  that  the  Contergan  co.m- 
poiLOfls  had  been  used  during  a  three-year 
period  with  excellent  results.  Two  hundred 
patients  had  been  ftiven  Contergan  nightly 
for  more  than  a  year.  .Alerglc  symptoms  had 
been  noted  in  li  patients;  not  one  of  the 
200  had  suffered  neurological  disturbances. 
But  one  of  wTnzenrieds  colleagues  told  au- 
thorities at  this  time  that  the  clinic  had 
interrupted  the  Contergan  doses  every  four 
to  six  weeks.  However,  it  was  Winzenrled 
himself,  testifying  under  oa-th  to  investiga- 
tors, who  provided  the  poignant  note.  They 
asked  lilsi  if  he  himself  had  ever  taken 
Contergan^  He  had.  once,  he  replied,  while 
writing  the  article  in  question.  But  the  fol- 
lowing mcjrning,  his  skin  itched,  and  he  was 
constipated,  and  so  he  never  again  took  Con- 
tergan. Its  use  in  his  clinic  was  henceforth 
reserved  for  cases  of  severe  sleeplessness. 

The  day  following  publication.  Professor 
Winzenrled.  itold  the  authorities,  he  observed 
his  first  caUe  of  "Contergan  polyneuritis." 
By  the  ent^  of  .August,  1961,  he  had  seen 
several,  anci  so  reported  to  Grunenthal — 
which  continued,  nonetheless,  to  circulate 
reprints  of  lefts  article. 

The  probtem  of  side  effects  dogged  the 
firm  In  eve^  more  varied  ways. 

Dr.  Wirtz;i:the  owner's  nephew,  reported  to 
the  home  (jfBce  in  May  that  Richardson- 
Merrell,  Inci  was  upset.  Not  only  was  the 
firm's  iipplieation  for  approval  being  held  up 
in  Washington:  the  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  ..\dministration  had  learned  by  itself, 
rather  than  from  Rlchardson-Merreli,  about 
reports  from  England  of  side  effects.  "It 
would  appear  that  during  the  last  visit  of 
the  people  from  Merrell,  you  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  them  about  the  lack 
of  danger  in  connection  with  this  product," 
Wirtz  wrote  Von  Schrader-Beielstein.  Assur- 
ances, Wirtz  proposed,  should  be  renewed: 
"Naturally,  any  information  sent  to  Merrell 
should  be  put  in  such  a  way  as  If.  during 
the  very  last  (weeks,  you  have  virtually  been 
working  day  and  night  In  order  to  obtain 
tliese  results." 

Dr.  Von  Schrader-Beielstein  replied:  "Our 
situation,  over  and  against  Merrell  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  determined 
by  the  fact  that  no  official  letters  should  be 
sent  ...  in  which  any  reference  was  made 
to  any.  In  any  form  whatsoever,  polyneuritic 
or  any  other  sensitive  side  effects.  This  is 
fully  in  accordance  with  your  letter  of  the 
begiiuiing  of  February,  in  whicli  you  stated 
at  the  time  that  the  FDA  authorization  was 
expected  any  day,  and  that  you  would  not 


re<-ommend.  at  this  time,  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  question  of  side  effects." 

Prom  1958  oru  the  firm  had  receivetl 
aioxi:iuij<r  rep.irta  of  nerve  damage  to  chil- 
dren who  had  erther  taken  Contergan  iaad- 
lertientlv  or  be«n  eiven  it  by  their  parents. 
In  lu  replies  to  :aquiiies.  however,  the  com- 
pajiy  maintained  .-uch  reports  did  not  exist. 
lo  Che  (  hief  physician  of  a  ctilldren's  clinic 
in  Bad  Durrheim.  it  wrote  on  June  2.  1961: 
"For  children  and  TOUths.  there  is  so  far  no 
known  case  of  reaction" 

Grunenthals  management  had  already 
been  advised  by  its  insurance  agents,  the 
Gerling  Company,  that  it  faced  the  poBEi- 
blllty  of  lawsuits.  .\  second  discussion  was 
held  in  June.  A  confidential  report  of  tiio 
meeting  noted: 

"With  our  consent.  Dr  Huber  |of  Gerllnsi 
had  gone  on  June  9  to  see  Professor  Scheu!. 
who  has  long  been  one  of  Gerling's  expert 
advisers.  Professor  Scheld's  opinion  w.is:/ 
■Cases  ot  damage  by  thalidomide  occur  regu* 
larly.  The  damage  l.s  irreversible.  The  direc- 
tions for  use  sent  out  with  thalidomide  are 
absolutely  inadequate.  They  explain  too  little 
and  make  no  mention  of  the  degree  of  .se- 
verity of  the  damage  that  can  be  caused  ' 
According  to  Professor  Scheld's  opinlo'i. 
thalidomide  should  in  no  event  be  taken  fix 
longer  than  three  weeks.  This  should  be 
stated  in  the  direction  for  use." 

By  the  end  of  May.  the  number  of  com- 
plaints of  polyneuritis  attributed  to  Conter- 
gan from  doctors  and  chemists  load  risen  tJ 
1,300.  The  company  continued  to  blame 
"other  causes."  Meanwhile,  its  sales  in  th;it 
month  had  dropped  to  $340,000. 

During  the  month,  one  of  the  company's 
medical  salesmen  estimated  to  headquarters 
that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  prescnp- 
tlon  would  cause  a  drop  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent in  Contergan's  turnover.  "For  me.  as  ii 
businessman,  such  as  I  always  remain  besides 
my  medical  activity,  this  is  sufficient  reason 
for  selling  Contergan  ...  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  my  opinion,  the  Central  Office 
should  allow  a  further  discount  of  10-15  per- 
cent for  large  orders  of  Contergan.  In  such 
cases.  I  always  make  sure  that  the  chemist 
win  remain  absolutely  silent.  If  the  matter 
is  handled  carefully,  this  can  be  fixed.  It  is 
only  in  such  cases  that  I  will  tben  take 
orders." 

But  other  empoyees  were  deeply  troubled. 
Grunenthal's  clinical-research  director.  Dr. 
Michael,  bared  his  heart  to  management  oa 
May   10: 

"I  personally  maintain  the  point  of  view 
that  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  thai. 
tmder  certain  circumstances,  which  I  ani 
unable  at  the  present  moment  to  understand 
or  explain.  Contergan  can  cause  the  nervous 
injuries  described.  I  am  convinced  that  all 
those  who  are  in  the  firm  with  us  must  also 
subscribe  to  this  view.  ...  I  consider  it  tJ 
be  simply  Impossible  that  the  firm  should 
officially  adopt  the  standpoint  that  these  re- 
ports are  exclusively  a  matter  of  unqualified 
polemics.  .  .  ." 

A  few  months  earlier,  the  firm's  repre- 
sentatives. Dr.  Nowel,  among  them,  had 
visited  the  health  department  of  the  state 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  In  Diisseldorf.  To 
Dr.  Hans  Tombergs.  the  Privy  Councilor, 
they  liad  explained  that  they  might  like  to 
see  Contergan  put  on  prescription,  lest  sales 
of  the  drug  get  out  of  hand.  Dr.  Tombergs 
had  been  cordial  and  receptive.  Now,  on 
June  8,  Dr,  Nowel  called  on  Dr.  Tombergs 
again.-This  time.  Nowel  could  feel  the  chill. 
Grunenthal  had  withheld  information  from 
htm,  Dr.  Tombergs  said.  The  company  had 
been  informed  in  December.  1959.  by  Dr. 
Voss  that  thalidomide  produced  side  effects, 
but  had  never  Informed  him.  Furthermore, 
the  company's  circulars  were  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  reports  of  doctors. 

For  an  hour.  Nowel  tried  to  soothe  Tom- 
bergs. He  steered  the  talk  to  other  matters 
some  of  them  even  private.  Finally,  gin- 
gerly, he  returned  to  the  subject.  Grtineii- 
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thai,  he  assured  Tombergs,  had  received  no 
correspondence  from  Dr.  Voss  until  autumn, 

1960. 

Nowell  was  badly  upset  by  the  conversa- 
tion. He  returned  to  Grunenthal  and  made 
a  surreptitious  inspection  of  the  records. 
Then,  shaken,  he  sat  down  and  WTOte  an 
angry  letter  to  his  superiors:  "Regrettable 
result!  Really,  corresijondence  regarding 
thalidomide  has  taken  place  during  October- 
December.  1959.  In  this  first  letter  of  Dr. 
Voss.  he  has  pointed  out  that  nerve  damages 
have  been  observed  in  patients  after  the  use 
of  thalidomide  during  a  longer  period. 
Result:  Such  an  incomplete  direction  to 
coworkers  who  are  responsible  for  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  ministry  lead  not  only  to 
the  undermining  of  the  good  name  of  the 
;.nn  but  also  the  co-workers." 

Nowell  was  so  aroused  he  also  complained 
directly  to  his  superior.  Dr.  Hermann  Leuf- 
gens.  Said  Leufgens:  "This  is  not  a  question 
of  a  representatives  good  name.  It  is  a 
question  solely  of  the  firm." 

Finally.  Nowell  made  an  entry  on  his  fil- 
ing cards:   "We  are  more  than  to  blame." 

Now,  in  quick  succession,  came  several 
.<;cemingly  innocuous  events  that,  in  later 
years,  would  haunt  the  company. 

A  doctor  in  Heilbronn  asked  whether  Con- 
tergan could  be  used  safely  in  preparation 
for  a  Caesarean.  'V\'erner  and  Sievers  replied: 

"On  the  grounds  of  our  discoveries  so  far. 
we  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Contergan  reaches  the  fetus 
through  the  placenta." 

Earlier  in  1961.  a  letter  had  arrived  from 
.'Singapore.  A  Dr.  Davln  Chou  Informed  the 
company  that  he  had  used  thalidomide  with 
success  on  pregnant  women.  There  were  no 
other  details.  On  this  sparse  basis.  Dr.  Wer- 
ner now  posted  a  circular  letter  to  Grunen- 
thal co-workers  throughout  the  world.  It 
said:  "In  a  private  clinic  In  Singapore. 
.Softenon  was  given  to  pregnant  women  who 
:  iterated  the  preparation  extremely  well  and 
1:1  whom  the  desired  effect  was  quick  and 
.'ure.  He  added.  We  suppose  that  this  brief 
report  about  Dr  Chou  will  be  c  1  great  inter- 
est at  least  to  you,  as  it  emphasizes  again 
the  splendid  tolerablUty  of  our  preparation. 
We  would  be  grateful  for  similar  brief  re- 
ports, and  you  can  he  assured  that  we  will 
read  any  news  from  you  most  thoroughly." 
Another  inquiry  about  Contergan  and 
pregnancy  came  now  from  Finland — this  one 
irom  the  company's  representative  there,  who 
informed  headquarters  that  she  had  been 
;tsked  three  questions  by  a  Finnish  doctor: 

1.  When  thalidomide  is  given  to  women 
patients,  does  it  pass  to  the  placenta? 

2.  Can  the  preparation  have  a  harmful  ef- 
fect on  the  child  In  the  event  of  it  getting  to 
the  embryo  via  the  placenta? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  organism  is  thalido- 
mide broken  down?  , 

Dr.  Miickter  answered  underneath  each 
question : 

1.  Not  known. 

2.  Unlikely. 

3.  Probably  in  the  liver. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Dr.  Werner  wrote  a  note 
to  Von  Schrader-Beielstein  on  a  copy  of  the 
same  letter: 

"Is  there  any  research  going  on  into  the 
above  questions  on  the  part  of  our  licensed 
partners?" 

Von  Schrader-Beielstein  answered:  "No." 

The  questions  regarding  possible  effect  on 
the  fetus  prompted  several  members  of  the 
Grunenthal  staff  to  wonder  whether  they 
shouldn't  initiate  some  research — particu- 
larly since  the  firm  would  soon  be  hiring  a 
man  highly  qualified  in  this  field.  A  few 
months  later,  the  staff  recommended  a  proj- 
ect to  the  board  of  directors  But  the  board 
turned  them  down. 

Bad  news  continued.  The  legal  department 
Pent  a  long  and  gloomy  memo  to  company 
otficials: 

"We  must  reckon  that  sympathy  will  not 


be  with  a  huge  firm  with  a  turnover  of  mil- 
lions, but,  rather,  with  a  relatively  helpless, 
harmed  patient." 

The  department  recalled  that,  following 
Dr.  Voss's  first  lecture  In  April.  1960.  It  had 
distributed  a  circular  to  sales  people  and 
scientific  colleagues  In  which  the  problem  of 
side  effects  had  been  considered,  and  in  which 
it  was  urged  that  the  company  advise  against 
continual  medication  on  medical  grounds. 
("A  clever  way  of  saying  this  must  be  chosen 
to  prevent  "the  baby  being  let  out  with  the 
bath  water,'  "  the  circular  had  stated.)  Said 
the  lawyers : 

•rhls  win  hardly  explain  why  we  did  not 
undertake  to  alter  the  directions  for  use.  The 
directions  for  use  said  then  and  until  Sep- 
tember, 1960:  sure  to  work,  taste-free  and 
unpoisonous.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  respon- 
sible because  of  the  omission  of  any  warning 
in  the  directions  for  use  if  a  patient,  in  the 
time  from  May  to  September.  1960,  took 
Contergan  and  developed  polyneuritis.  ...  At 
the  latest,  after  Dr.  Voss's  paper  and  the 
congress  of  doctors  in  Wiesbaden,  we  should 
have  taken  up  the  clear  evidence  from  the 
numbers  of  doctors  who  thought  that  poly- 
neuritis resulted  after  the  long  use  of 
Contergan." 

The  legal  department  then  recomnrended 
that  Griinenthal  attempt  to  settle  all  claims 
out  of  court 

A  mood  of  defeatism  now  seized  Dr  Mvick- 
ter.  On  July  14.  1961,  he  startled  his  col- 
leagues with  a  dire  warning:  "If  I  was  a  phy- 
sician, I  would  not  prescribe  thalidomide 
now.  Gentlemen.  I  warn  you.  I  won't  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  beforehand.  I  see 
a  veiy  great  danger." 

Others  at  Grunenthal  remained  convinced 
that  salvation  lay  in  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fessional endorsements.  On  August  1.  Dr. 
Michael  tried  to  obtain  one  from  Dr.  Max 
Engelmeier,  a  lecturer  on  nervous  disorders 
at  the  University  of  Munster.  Dr.  Engelmeier 
refused.  He'd  already  had  experience  with 
Contergan  polyneuritis,  he  said.  Discouraged. 
Michael  reported  to  his  superior:  Its  obvi- 
ous that  money  alone  will  get  us  nowhere." 
August  16 — another  doleful  legal  memo: 
".According  to  German  law,  it  is  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  responsible  for  the  product, 
not  the  authorities  who  have  to  put  It  on 
prescription.  If  a  product  that  openly  dam- 
ages health  is  not  for  any  reason  put  onto 
prescription,  then  the  manufacturer  takes 
full  responsibility  and  is  liable  for  damages. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  oiie  cannot  warn  too  emphat- 
ically anyone  in  'the  house'  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  situation  that  he  must  be 
regarded  as  the  perpetrator  of,  or  accessory 
to,  potential  physical  hurt.  ...  It  must  be 
regretted  that  we  have  come  to  this  situa- 
tion. If  we  had  taken  the  advice  given  both 
orally  and  in  writing  and  put  it  on  prescrip- 
tion and  altered  the  directions  for'use  earlier, 
we  would  not  be  in  such  a  dangerous  and. 
for  the  renown  of  our  firm,  unpleasant  sit- 
uation." 

Toward  the  end  of  summer,  Contergan  was 
put  on  prescription  by  health  authorities  in 
a  number  of  German  provinces.  Salesmen 
reported  a  positive  reaction  by  doctors  to 
this  step.  As  fall  began,  a  feeling  grew  at 
Chemle  Grunenthal  that  perhaps  the  worst 
had  passed. 

November  brought  the  nightmare. 
On  November  15.  the  chief  doctor  at  the 
University  Clinic  for  Children  in  Hamburg, 
Dr.  Widukind  Lenz.  telephoned  Dr.  Muckter 
at  Griinenthal.  The  company,  he  said,  must 
withdraw  Contergan  from  sale  at  once.  His 
investigations  had  convinced  him  that  thali- 
domide had  been  responsible  for  the  birth  of 
many  deformed  German  babies. 

Dr.  Muckter  said  he  had  never  heard  such 
a  suggestion  before.  He  told  Dr.  Lenz  he 
would  send  someone  to  see  him  in  a  few 
days.  Dr.  Lenz  told  Dr.  Miickter  he  found  his 
lack  of  concern  astonishing. 

The  next  day.  "to  relieve  myself  of  respon- 


sibility." Lenz  set  down  his  facts  In  a  letter 
to  the  firm: 

•  Since  about  1957.  a  certain  type  of  de- 
formity has  occurred  In  Western  Germany 
with  increasing  frequency.  It  Is  a  matter,  in 
the  first  place,  of  serious  defects  in  the  limbs, 
especially  the  arms,  which  are  usually  mere 
stumps  with  two  to  lour  fingers,  or  none  at 
all.  These  malformations  of  the  arms  are  In 
part  combined  with  serious  leg  defects;  also, 
with  absence  of  the  outer  ear.  closure  of  the 
auditory  passages,  lieart  trouble  and  block- 
ing of  the  esophagus.  .  .  . 

■  Deformities  of  this  kind,  there  have  al- 
ways been— but  their  incidence  has  been 
certainly  less  than  one  in  50.O00.  probably 
less  than  one  in  100.000.  During  1959,  1960 
and  1961,  the  increase  In  the  number  of 
deformities  of  the  type  described  has  been 
so  marked  that  It  has  been  noticed  in  nu- 
merous places.  .  .  .  Last  year,  one  or  two 
out  of  every  1.000  Infants  born  in  Hamburg 
were  deformed  in  this  way.  ...  A  very  in- 
tensive search  in  Hamburg  for  any  factor 
that  could  possibly  be  associated  with  the 
occurrence  of  these  deformities  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  one  single  factor  regularly 
present  in  these  cases.  In  each  of  14  cases 
of  which  I  have  had  a  reliable  account,  with 
a  complete  .statement  of  medicines  pre- 
.scribed,  thalidomide  has  been  taken  during 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  .  .  ." 

On  the  morning  of  November  20.  Drs.  Mi- 
chael, Von  Schrader-Beielstein.  and  a  third 
Grunenthal  man  called  on  Lenz.  Since  they 
had  not  Informed  Lenz  exactly  when  they 
would  arrive,  he  had  not  arranged  for  a  wit- 
ness. He  was  afraid  to  talk  alone.  Lenz  sug- 
gested that  the  Grunenthal  representatives 
Join  him  that  afternoon  at  a  meeting  with 
health  authorities  in  Hamburg.  They  agreed. 
The  meeting  began  at  2:30  p.m.  Dr.  Lenz 
showed  his  documentation  to  everyone  pres- 
ent. One  of  the  government  officials  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  "aggressive  "  manner  In 
which  the  Grunenthal  representatives  ques- 
tioned Lenz.  They  told  the  doctor,  according 
to  his  later  testimony,  that  an  unjustified 
attack  on  their  firm  could  provoke  legal  ac- 
tion. On  several  occasions,  they  referred  to 
"behavior  damaging  to  our  business"  and 
"murder  of  a  preparation  by  rumor."  As 
the  meeting  ended  at  6  p.m..  the  health  au- 
thorities asked  the  Grunenthal  representa- 
tives if  they  Intended  to  remove  Contergan 
from  the  market.  They  answered  no. 

That  day.  Chemie  Grunenthal  put  66,957 
copies  of  a  circular  dated  November  14  into 
the  mail.  "Contergan  is  a  safe  medi- 
cine .  .  .  ."  it  stated.  Its  "relatively  rare  side 
effecu  .  .  .  should  be  outwelgUted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  product." 

Another  meeting  of  the  disputants  was 
scheduled  for  November  24  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  The  Grunenthal  representa- 
tives. Dr.  Nowel  and  Dr.  Von  Schrader-Beiel- 
stein, arrived  first.  The  health  authorities. 
Dr.  Tombergs  included,  urged  them  to  witli- 
draw  Contergan  from  the  market.  They  re- 
fused. 

Then  Dr.  Lenz  arrived.  With  him  was  an 
attorney  named  Karl-Hermann  Schulte- 
Hlllen.  Von  Schrader-Beielstein  asked  if  he 
was  there  to  represent  the  doctor.  No.  Schul- 
te-Hlllen  replied,  he  was  representing  him- 
self. He  had  a  deformed  child.  Von  Schrader- 
Beielstein  demanded  that  he  leave  the  meet- 
ing. The  health  authorities  acceded.  Over- 
come. Schulte-Hillen  bolted  from  the  room. 
Dr.  Tombergs  rushed  after  him;  outside  the 
conference  room,  he  calmed  the  attorney, 
then  explained  that  they  must  proceed  cau- 
tiously because  Chemle  Grunenthal  was 
threatening  everyone  with  lawsuits. 

Tombergs  returned.  Once  more.  Dr.  Lenz 
went  through  his  evidence,  and  once  more, 
the  Griinenthal  represent-iuives  refused  to 
withdraw  the  drug.  Instead,  they  attacked 
the  quality  of  Lena's  proofs.  The  talk  was 
hard,  cutting. 

Later,  privately,  the  Griinenthal  men  con- 
ferred with  the  home  office.  When  the  meet- 
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Ing  resumed  after  lunch,  they  asked  Lenz 
to  leave  the  room  so  that  they  might  discuss 
a  company  proposal  with  the  officials.  Lenz 
acceded  reluctantly.  Then  they  explained  th« 
proposal:  Griinenthal  would  attach  stickers 
to  all  Contergan  packets,  warning  that  the 
drug  should  not  be  taken  by  pregnant 
women.  Doctors  and  pharmacists  would  be 
warned  directly.  That  was  as  far  as  they  were 
prepared  to  go.  Von  Schrader-Belelsteln  de- 
clared, and.  his  own  voice  rising,  returned  to 
his  attack  on  Lenz.  Lenz.  raging,  burst  into 
the  room.  He  had  heard  every  word,  he 
shouted.  He  woiild  not  permit  his  evidence 
to  be  discussed  without  him. 

For  the  last  time,  the  ministry  officials  told 
the  Grunenthal  men  that  withdrawal  ot 
Contergan  from  the  market  was  the  "best 
solution."  For  the  last  time,  the  Grtinenthal 
men  refused — adding  that  they  would  hold 
the  Ministry  of  <the  Interior  responsible  for 
any  damages  that  might  occur. 

That  day.  a  letter  reached  Grunenthal  from 
Distillers,  the  English  distributors.  An  Aus- 
tralian doctor  had  informed  them  of  six  cases 
of  deformed  births — with  thalidomide  as  the 
on«  common  factor 

The  next  day.  Von  Schrader-Belelsteln  re- 
ported to  the  firm.  Reluctantly,  he  said,  he 
thoxieht  they  should  withdraw  the  drug. 
Dr  M i-.ckt^r  disagreed — In  spite  of  the  report 
fr^m  Snpland.  about  which  he  now  Informed 
the  others  When  they  protested.  Dr.  Mtickter 
said  he  would  take  the  responsibility. 

On  Sunday.  November  26.  1961,  a  German 
newspaper  published  reports  of  Dr.  Lenz's 
svusplclons.  That  day.  the  company's  direc- 
Xan  met  hastily  and  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
pUl.  Publicity,  they  said,  had  removed  "the 
basic  of  scientific  discvission." 

On  Monday.  May  27.  1968.  the  prosecutor 
will  state:  "The  damage  caused  by  thalido- 
mide could  ha\-e  been  largely  avoided  If  the 
defendants  had  not  .uivocated  the  use  of  the 
preparation  unsupported  by  test  Ilndlngs.  if 
they  had  drawn  the  necessary  conclusions 
from  rhe  evidence  that  later  came  to  light 
regarding  the  unreliability  of  the  prepara- 
Uon.  and  If.  Anally,  they  had  listened  to  the 
warning  voices  of  third  parties."  The  charges; 
Intent  to  commit  bodily  harm.  Involuntary 
manslaughter. 


THE    GREEN    FINGERS   PROGRAM 

Mr  BYFlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf 
of  tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Senator 
Morse  in  connection  with  a  parade  and 
groundbreaking  cei-emony  relative  to  the 
green  Angers  program,  and.  in  connec- 
t-.on  therewith,  a  brief  article  entitled 
■■E*ro?pectus."  published  by  the  Rain- 
makers, of  Portland,  Greg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  attachment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record,  as  follows: 
St.^t-sment    of   Senator    Morse 

On  May  18.  1968.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  a  parade  and  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  Green 
Fingers  program. 

The  Green  Fingers  program  Is  a  commu- 
nity project  in  Portland,  Oregon,  which  has 
been  initiated  by  the  following  area  orga- 
nizations: Garden  Clubs,  4-H  Clubs,  Key 
Club  of  Jefferson  High  School.  Albina  Tax- 
payers and  Civic  Association  and  TMCA— 
North  Branch. 

This  program  is  specifically  directed  to- 
wards low  income  residents  and  Juveniles  in 
the  Albina  area.  It  provides  for  the  growing 
oX  vegetables  during  the  coming  summer  on 
vacant  lots  in  the  Albina  area.  This  will  sup- 
plement the  high  starch  diet  of  the  low  in- 
come families  in  the  area.  Current  welfare 
food  supplement  allowance  is  based  on  1953 


foOd  prices.  Considering  the  price  of  green 
vegetables,  this  program  will  fulfill  a  need 
not  currently  covered  by  any  City,  State  or 
Federal  program  or  service. 

Over  250  Juveniles  and  adults  have  signed 
up  for  this  program.  Arrangements  are  being 
concluded  with  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  approximately  200.000 
square  feet  of  land  which  was  obtained  for 
the  Fremont  Bridge  and  Minnesota  Freeway 
approaches  and  connections.  This  property 
has  been  mjide  available  In  the  Interim  prior 
to  commencement  of  construction,  probably 
in  1969.  Such  utilization  of  this  property  will 
result  in  savings  to  the  Highway  Department 
and  to  the  State  by  eliminating  weed  control 
and  grass  cutting  this  summer. 

Support  of  this  project  has  been  unani- 
mous with  every  group  or  individual  con- 
tacted. Editorial  support  from  both  Portland 
newspapers  has  been  assured. 

This  is  a  self-help  program.  It  is  a  con- 
.structlve  program  of  activity  for  the  younger 
people  .who  are  not  able  to  secure  Jobs  and 
Is  a  deterrent  against  Juvenile  delinquency, 
crime  and  riot.  The  economic  and  social  as- 
p>ects  a(f  the  program  will  produce  positive 
tangible  results. 

The  slogan  of  the  project  Is  "Help  Each 
Other  to  Help  Ourselves." 

Heavy  equipment  and  personnel  from  the 
Oregon  National  Guard  have  cleared  the  site, 
aiid  the  Lilly  Seed  Company  has  agreed  to 
provide  the  seed  and  plants  necessary  for 
the  project. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Portland 
RalnmaScers  have  agreed  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of!  the  water  for  this  project,  and  to 
help  rajse  the  money  to  pay  for  the  water, 
the  Rainmakers  have  offered  "stock"  at  the 
price  oflone  cent  per  share  for  a  minimum  of 
on^  hundred  shares. 

|Pr^m  Rainmakers.  Portland.  Oreg.] 
Prospectus 

Have  you  ever  bought  any  worthless  stock? 
Orj  hav^  you  ever  contributed  to  a  worthy 
caose?  ^ell  now  the  Portland  Rainmakers 
olTer  the  opportunity  to  do  both  at  one  time. 
The  Rainmakers  are  going  to  underwrite  the 
entire  cost  of  the  water  for  project  "Green- 
Fingers".  This  is  a  self  help  program  to  en- 
able approximately  250  families  to  grow  gar- 
dens in  the  Albina  area.  This  program  is 
sponsored  entirely  by  private  groups  without 
any  government  funds.  To  supplement  the 
rain  we  produce  each  year,  the  Rainmakers 
need  to  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  water. 
To  raise  this  money  we  are  offering  for  sale 
worthless'  stock  entitling  the  bearer  to  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Because  this  stock  is  not 
worth  anything  the  price  is  very  reasonable; 
only  one  cent  per  share  for  100  share  minl- 
mUms.  Worthless  stock  will  retain  Its  value. 
Us«  U  for  ■  many  worthless  situations.  Re- 
member th^  stock  is  guaranteed  by  the  Port- 
land Rali«Aakers  to  be  absolutely  worthless 
(except  fM  the  good  feeling  you  get  when 
you  help  someone  to  help  himself). 


AUTHORITY  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
TO  SION  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING 
RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  ti:at  the 
Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  dur- 
ing the  recess  following  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PEtESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.^t  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I   9&]i.   unanimous   consent    that 


there  be  at  tliis  time  a  period  for  the 
iran.saction  of  routine  morning  business. 
and  that  ."Statements  therein  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectton,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  .suu.ee.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDIxN'G  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  Che  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMML^'ICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    iOllowing    letter.s, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  N.\tional  .•\eronactics  and 
Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  N.i- 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  list- 
ing certain  information  on  new  contracts 
negotiated  i  with  an  :vccompanylng  report  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration . 

Financial  Assistance  for  Airport 
Development 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  plan  and  provide 
financial  assistance  for  airport  development. 
and  other  purposes  i  with  accompanyini^ 
papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

New  Maritime  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program  ( with  accom- 
panying papers  i ;  to  the  Committee  en 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Tax  Exemption  :.n"  the  District 
OF  Columbia  for  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Consortium 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  immunity  from  taxation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  a  commu- 
nications satellite  system  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Airway  User  Act  of  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  oi 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  impo- 
sition of  additional  airway  user  charges  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers):    to    the    Committee    on    Finance. 

Definitions  of  Widow.  Widower.  Child  and 
Parent  for  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  define  the  terms  "widow, 
widower,  child  and  parent."  for  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  purposes,  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Foreign-Trades  Zones 

Board 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce. 

transmitting,   pursuant   to   law,   the  Annual 

Report    of    the    Foreign-Trade    Zones    Board 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967,  to- 


gether with  the  reports  covering  the  activi- 
ties during  the  same  period  of  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  5.  7.  8.  and  9.  located 
respectively  at  New  "V'ork.  New  Orleans.  San 
Francisco.  Seattle.  Mayaguez,  Toledo,  and 
Honolulu  (With  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  iT<Sm  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  ef  the  need  to  Improve  the 
nianagement  of  aeronautical  repair  parts 
manufactured  at  Naval  Air  Stations.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  May  21,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  a  review  of  the  community 
action    program    in    Chicago.    111..    Office    of 
Economic   6piX)rtunlty,   dated   May  20,   1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Projects  Selected  for  Funding  Under  Water 
Research  Act  of  1964.  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  .Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Interior,   transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
32    projects    selected    for    funding    through 
grants,  contracts,  and  matching  or  other  ar- 
rangements   with    educational    Institutions, 
private    foundations,    or    other    Institutions 
and  with  private  firms   (with  accompanying 
papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Third   Preference   and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
V'lsrriNG  Scientlst  and  Scholar  Program 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    U.S.    Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  est.iblish  a  visiting  sclentlsU 
and  scholar  program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   (with  accompanying  papers);    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


•Reaolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlaUzee  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  devel- 
opment of  Trinidad  Harbor  as  a  harbor 
of  refuge  at  the  earliest  practicable  date; 
and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  to  each  Senator  and  R<»p- 
resentatlve  f.-om  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Haelxiru  Vll- 
Uige  Assembly,  Haebaru.  Okinawa,  praying 
for  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  FUl^RIGHT: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Organizational  Reforms  In 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  lor 
International  Development,  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
wlifch   appear   under  a  separate  heading  ) 


PETITIONS  RELATING  TO 

COMML■^^ST  ENEMIES 

Mr.  BENNETT  presented  petitions 
signed  by  sundrj'  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  have  this  administration  stop, 
promptly  and  completely,  giving  aid  in 
any  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  our 
Communist  enemies,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A   joint  resolution   of   the   Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California:   to  the  Commutes 
on  Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  11 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  development  of 
Trinidad  Harbor 
"Whereas,  Feasibility  studies  concerning 
the  construction  of  harbor  facilities  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Trinidad  Harbor  as  a  harbor 
of  refuge  in  Humboldt  County  are  currently 
being  conducted  by  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  by  the  Department 
of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  of  the  State  of 
California;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Harbors  and 
Watercraft  is  urging  action  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  has  Indicated  that  it  will  fully 
cooperate  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
development  of  Trinidad  Harbor;   and 

"Whereas,  Trinidad  Harbor  serves  a  vital 
need  for  both  the  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try and  for  sport  fishing  entiiusiasts;  and 

"Whereas,  Development  of  Trinidad  Har- 
bor would  not  only  greatly  enhance  its  value 
for  both  the  commercial  fishing  industry  and 
.sportsmen,  it  would  afford  a  place  of  safe 
refuge  for  all  members  of  the  boating  public 
who  travel  along  the  coast  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia; now,  therefore,  be  It 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  3527.  A  bill  to  prohibit  extortion,  or  the 
transmission  of  threats  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty, by  means  of  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
oral,  or  written  communications,  or  other- 
wise. In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  DODD : 
S.  3528.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George  Nl- 
colaldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ti'ius. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  -when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
BY  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  3530.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  Establishment 
of  an  African  Institute  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoRE)  : 
S.  3531.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  .Mriklng 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Memphis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.   BYRD   of  West   Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  3532.   A  bill  to  Incsorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 
S.J.   lies.    172.   Joint    resolution   extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain  cases;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  3527— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PROHIBITION  OF 
THREATS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit extortion  by  means  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  or  written  message,  or 
otherwise  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  in  effect  provides  that  it  snail 
be  a  felony  to  transmit  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  communication  intended  to 
intimidate  any  ix;r.son  into  giving  up 
anything  of  value.  The  Chief  of  Police 
reports  that  during  the  past  year  there 
have  been  several  attempts  to  intimidate 
owners  of  business  establishments  into 
leaving  money  at  specified  locations,  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  intimidator.  In  these 
cases,  the  owners  were  told  that  unless 
they  followed  instructions,  their  fam- 
ilies, .'-upposedly  being  held  as  hostages, 
would  be  injured. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
the  transmission  of  threats  by  means  of 
various  communications  media.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  whose  business 
properties  were  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  civil  disorders 
here  in  the  District  have  received  threats 
to  the  effect  that  if  they  should  replace 
Oi  repair  their  properties  and  continue 
their  businesses,  the  properties  will  again 
be  damaged  or  destroyed. 

A  review  of  existing  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  indicates  that  in  this  type  of 
offense,  if  the  money  Is  actually  obtained 
by  the  person  who  made  the  threat, 
prosecution  may  be  had  for  the  offense  of 
grand  larceny.  However,  if  no  money  is 
actually  obtained,  the  offense  would  be 
that  of  threats  to  do  bodily  harm,  or  at- 
tempted larceny  in  violation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  both  of  which  are 
misdemeanors. 

Recent  weeks  have.  I  understand,  been 
marked  by  more  and  more  outrageous 
attempts  by  the  hoodlum  element  to  in- 
timidate businessmen  and  others. 

I  am  told  the  problem  of  threats 
agamst  business  properties  here  in 
Washington  is  assuming  serious  propor- 
tions. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  authorities 
an  effective  weapon  for  dealing  with  this 
deplorable  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3527)  to  prohibit  extor- 
tion, or  the  transmission  of  threats  13 
persons  or  property,  by  means  of  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  oral,  or  written 
communications,  or  otherwise,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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S    3n29—  ENTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
•        AMEND    THK    FOREIGN    SERVICE 
ACT  OF   1946 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
lecjuest.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
(  reiice.  a  bill  t-o  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
:  e  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  for 
otiier  puiTxises. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary'  of  State  for 
Contiressional  Relations  and  I  am  intro- 
ct'.iciiiL'  It  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
i-;jecific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
Intention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
lose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
<  onsidered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
I 'relations. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
)>omt,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  ciated  May  14.  1968,  and  the 
explanation  of  tlie  bill  itself  and  the 
co.^ti  and  :3a'.  mss  estimate  table. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
lerred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  explanation,  and  costs  and  say- 
ings estimate  table  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S  3529  >  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 
ai'.d  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Ft'lbricht.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Cr>rr.:nittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 

S.  3529 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing new  heading  and  section  be  added 
immediately  following  section  1112  of  title 
XI  of  the  Foreign  Sen-ice  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended: 

"RETIREMENT    INCENTIVE 

"Sec.  1113.  Any  participant  who  Is  retired 
under  section  636  af  t-er  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  prior  to  April  1.  1969.  who  is  not 
subject  to  mandatory  separation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  631.  632.  or  633  by  such 
date,  shall  receive  a  special  incentive  pay- 
ment equivalent  to  one  week's  salary  at  his 
then  current  salary  rate  for  each  year  of 
creditable  service  and  proportionately  for  a 
fraction  of  a  year  payable  from  the  appropri- 
ation from  which  his  salary  is  paid  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe:  Provided.  That  such  f»artlcipant 
who  is  reemployed  in  a  position  under  the 
Umted  States  or  the  Distnct  of  Columbia 
Government  shall  not.  thereaft«r,  be  entitled 
to  further  payments  under  this  section." 

The  letter,  explanation,  and  costs  and 
savings  estimate  table,  presented  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT.  are  as  follows: 

May  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
l/,S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  am  pleased  to 
send  you  herewith  a  draft  bill  which  would 
temporarily  provide  senior  Foreign  Service 
personnel  with  an  added  Incentive  for  re- 
tirepient. 

The  Department  of  State  finds  it  advisable 
t  ^  encourage  the  retirement  of  between  250 
:  nd  300  of  its  Foreign  Service  personnel  by 
I  ^proximately  April  1.  1969.  The  reduction 
c  i  United  States  overseas  personnel,  made 
i.-cessary  by  the  balance  of  payments  situa- 


tion, has  given  the  problem  a  degree  of  ur- 
gency which  warrants  one-time  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  While  our  existing  selectlon- 
out  authority  provides  an  effective  tool  for 
controlling  the  .size  of  the  Service  under 
normal  conditions,  it  does  not,  standing 
alone,  lend  Itself  to  reduction-in-force  pro- 
cedures on  a  crash  basis.  However,  given  the 
additional  Inducement  contemplated  by  the 
draft  legislation  submitted  herewith  we  are 
confident  that  the  desired  level  of  senior  of- 
ficer attrition  ran  be_ achieved  on  a  timely 
basis  and  without  undue  disruption  of  es- 
sential functions.  We  are  equally  confident 
that  we  can  properly  regulate  the  size  of  the 
Service  at  all  levels  thereafter  without  further 
assistance. 

The  Department  now  has  at  Its  disposal 
the  management  tools  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  senior  ranks  of  the  Service  will  not 
again  become  blocked  by  an  excess  of  senior 
officers  and  that  the  on-board  personnel 
strength  at  all  levels  will  at  all  limes  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  then-current 
operational  requirements.  We  refer,  in  par- 
ticular, to  a  recently  installed  position  con- 
trol program,  which  promises  to  provide  us 
with  a  currently  up-dated  service-wide  In- 
ventory of  positions  by  both  class  level  and 
required  functional  specialization  of  occu- 
pant and  to  a  revised  personnel  policy  which 
Is  designed  to  force  a  direct  correlation  be- 
ween  position  by  class  level  and  functional 
requirement  of  occupant  and  the  on-board 
personnel  strength  by  class  level  and  area 
of  primary  functional  specialization.  Com- 
parisons on  this  basis  between  positions  and 
on-board  personnel  strength  will  provide  the 
essential  data  necessary  on  which  to  base 
management  decisions  concerning  levels  of 
recruitment,  need  for  lateral  entry.  If  any, 
promotion  rates  within  cl.iss  and  within  areas 
of  functional  specialization  and  programed 
.Tttrition  The  Department  has  already  moved 
to  reduce  Junior  officer  recruitment  to  not 
more  than  30  new  officers  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  to  restrict  promotion  rates  and  to 
accelerate  selection  out. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  have  a  maximum 
impact,  it  should  be  in  force  between  July  1. 

1968  and  April  1.  1969.  For  this  reason  the 
Department  respectfully  requests  that  it  be 
given  early  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  informs  us 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
Assistant   Secretary  for   Congressional 
Relatioiis. 
Enclosures:   Tab  A.  draft  bill:   Tab  B.  ex- 
planation:   Tab    C.    cost    and    savings    esti- 
mate. 

Explanation  of  a  Temporary  Retirement 
Incentive  Bill 

This  bill  Is  intended  as  a  one-time  emer- 
gency measure  to  Induce  between  250  and 
300  voluntary  retirements  from  the  Foreign 
Service  by  approximately  April  1.  1969. 

If  enacted  the  measure  v.'ould  entitle  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a 
participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System  to  a  special  in- 
centive payment  if  he  retires  voluntarily  any 
time    after    enactment    and   before    April    1. 

1969  provided  he  is  not  subject  to  manda- 
tory retirement  for  age  or  to  selection  out  by 
such  date.  The  Incentive  payment  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  participants  final  weekly 
salary  rate  multiplied  by  his  years  of  Federal 
service.  The  payment  would  be  made  from 
the  appropriation  from  which  his  salary  was 
paid. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  by  regulation  the  method 
of  payment.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
Secretary  would  au^orlze  payments  to  be 
made  In  three  annuat  Installments  in  order 
to  reduce  income  tax  liability.  The  Secretary 


could  reuiln  the  right  to  make  payment  In 
one  lump  sum  In  special  circumstances.  Any 
participant  who  received  payment  in  one 
lump  sum  who  was  reemployed  within  two 
years  by  the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
Government  would  be  required  to  refund  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  incentive  pay- 
ment. Any  participant  who  received  his  In- 
centive payment  under  the  installment 
method  would  lose  any  entitlement  to 
further  payments  at  such  time  as  he  was 
reemployed  by  the  Federal  or  District  of 
Columbia  Government. 

The  measure  is  designed  so  that  no  bene- 
fit Will  accrue  to  any  officer  or  employee  who 
dies  In  Service  cir  who  is  retired  because  of 
disability,  for  age  or  because  of  selection  out. 
The  measure  will  benefit  only  those  who 
could  remain  in  Service  but  who  choose  to 
retire  voluntarily  before  April   1,   1969. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  typical  participant 
electing  to  retire  under  this  proposal  will 
have  a  final  annual  salary  rale  of  $21,500. 
If  he  elected  to  retire  on  December  31.  1908. 
he  would  be  entitled  to  a  $10,750  incentive 
payment  under  this  proposal.  His  annual  re- 
tirement annuity  would  he  $9,150.  By  re- 
maining in  Service  until  June  30,  1970  such 
a  participant  could  increase  his  annuity  to 
$11,000  annually  purely  on  the  basis  of 
projected  salary  increases  already  enacted. 
In  that  event,  of  course,  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  benefit  under  this  b*ll. 

COST  (>'ID  SAVINGS  [STIMftTC-SALARY 


Number  retiring  under  incentive  plan  between  tstimaled 

luly  1    1968,  and  Apr.  1,  1969.  and  estimated  salary  savings 

year  this  group  would  retire  without  incentive  resulting 

■ ■ from  early 

Fiscal  year                      Number  retirement 

1969  0 

1970  iuu    $^.100,000 

1971  .     75     3,500,0U0 

1972  .      50     3,500,000 

1973  ..  25     2,300,000 

Total  300         11,400,000 

Retirement  lund  savings  Savings  to  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  lund  be- 
cause ol  early  retirement  ol  250  participants 
at  lower  annuities  than  they  otherwise  would 
earn  (50  that  would  retire  anyway  during  lis- 
tal  year  1969  not  counted)  ..  2,500,000 

Terminal  leave  cost:  Additional  terminal  leave 
fi.iyments  accruing  during  hscal  year  1969  for 
250  retirees  (50  retiring  anyway  in  fiscal  year 
1969  not  included) --  2,250,000 

Incentive  payment  cost:  Cost  of  special  retire- 
ment incentive  payment  to  300  retirees. . . . . .  3. 200, 000 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  172— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  COPY- 
RIGHT EXTENSION 

Mr.  McCLELL-'\N.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  extending  the  duration  of 
copyriglit  protection  in  certain  cases. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
continue  until  December  31.  1969.  the 
renewal  term  of  any  copyright  subsisting 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion, or  the  term  as  previously  extended 
by  Public  Law  87-668.  Public  Law  89- 
442.  or  Public  Law  90-141.  The  objective 
of  this  resolution,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding interim  extensions,  is  to  tempo- 
rarily continue  the  renewal  term  of  copy- 
right pending  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right lav'',  including  a  proposed  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  copyright  term. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted  17 
days  of  hearings  on  copyright  revision 
legislation.  Although  these  hearings  have 
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been  concluded,  it  is  now  apparent  that 
final  action  cannot  be  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation during  the  current  Congress. 

I  believe  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  resolving  certain  issues, 
most  notably  the  copyright  implications 
of  informat  on  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tems.   However,    new    Issues    have    also 
arisen.  Earlier  this  year  the  American 
Librai-y    Association    suggested    certain 
important     and     highly     controversial 
amendments  relating  to  the  photocopy- 
ing of  copyrighted  works.  The  National 
Music   Publishers   Association    and   the 
American  Guild  of  Authors  and  Com- 
posers have  proposed  a  new  formula  for 
the    determination    of    the    mechanical 
royalty  rate.  In  recent  weeks  members 
of  the"  subcommittee  and  other  Senators 
have   received   hundreds   of   letters  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation on  the  grounds  that  it  would  al- 
legedly interfere  with  the  use  of  copy- 
righted materials  by  our  blind  citizens 
and  would  subject  individuals  to  lawsuits 
for  copyright   inlrincement  because  of 
the  personal  use  of  tape  recorders.  Sev- 
eral Senators  have  requested  that  the 
subcommittee  .should  explore  these  ob- 
jections before  reporting  a  bill.  I  have 
recently  been  assured  by  the  Copyright 
Ofiice,  which  drafted  the  pending  bill, 
that  these  fears  are  unwarranted,  and 
that  the  jiassage  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  ls.rmful  cither  to  the  blind  or  those 
who  use  tape  recorders  for  their  personal 
enjoyment. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  re- 
maining to  be  resolved  is  the  copyright 
liability  of  cable  television  systems.  In 
an  effort   to   do  cverj-thing  irossible  to 
permit  action  on  the  copyright  revision 
bill  during  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
subcommittee,  on  January  25.  rcquc.'^ted 
all  interested  parties  to  submit,  not  later 
than  March  15,  a  current  statement  of 
their  position  and  recommended  .'^tatu- 
tor>-  language.  In  view  of  the  litigation 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  private  discussions  between  the  par- 
ties   which    are    currently    in    prosress, 
there  was  an  understandable  reluctance 
to  comply  with  the  subcommittee  request. 
In    the   months   aliead.    as   efforts   to 
acliieve  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
CATV   i.ssue   continue.   I   trust   that  all 
parties  will  refrain  from  any  action  that 
would  disrupt  the  current  situation  or 
interfere  with  the  public's  reception  of 
television  programs.  I  received  on  May  15 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  Nizer  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  of  most  of  the  copyrighted 
television  film  programs.  Mr.  Nizer  in- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  his  clients 
are  asreeable  to  the  continuation  under 
certain  circumstances  of  their  voluntary 
agreement  to  refrain  from  the  institu- 
tion of  legal  action  against  CATV  sys- 
tems. I  understand  that  the  music  per- 
forming   societies    liave    made    similar 
statements.  I  hope  that  the  broadcast- 
ing networks  will  also  signify  their  in- 
tent to  cooperate  with  Congress  by  re- 
fraining from  the  institution  of  lawsuits. 
Meanwhile,    the    subcommittee    expects 
the  National  Cab!e«Television  Association 
to  observe  its  commitment  to  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  a  reasonable  solution 
to  this  complex  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 


resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  172) 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred -to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  liESOLUTION  173— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  CONDUCT- 
ING FOREIGN  RELATIONS  IN  THE 
1970'S 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 


Foreign  policy  will  be  dynamic  or  Inert, 
steadfast  or  aimless.  In  proportion  to  the 
character  and  unity  cf   tho-c  who  serve  it. 

So  began  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Public  Committee  on  Personnel 
published  in  June  1954.  The  report,  en- 
titled "Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Serv- 
ice" '  but  known  popularly  as  the  Wriston 
report,  after  the  name  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  continued  by  saying 
several  paragraphs  later: 

Tlie  Interna!  ni  jr.,lc  of  a  Government  Insti- 
tution and  public  confidence  in  that  Institu- 
tion .nrc  i:i:eparable  p:;rts  of  an  organic 
process.  The  one  replenishes  or  depletes  the 
other. 

How  is  the  internal  morale  and  unity 
of  those  who  serve  our  foreign  policy 
today— 14  years  after  the  Wriston  report, 
22  years  after  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  which  revised  and  modernized  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  44  years  after  the 
Rogers  Act  of  1924,  which  first  estab- 
lished a  permanent  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice? Is  the  Foreign  Service  vigorous,  in- 
ventive, and  unified,  willing  and  able  to 
produce  a  dynamic  and  steadfast  foreign 
policy?  Do  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Department  of  State  meet  the  formula  of 
Lord  Strang,  former  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  British  Foreign 
OfTice,  for  Foreign  Office  effectiveness 
which  is  to  be  "on  their  toes  and  happy  to 
be  on  their  toes"?  -  And  what  of  those  in 
the  other  Government  agencies  who  also 
s^rve  our  foreign  policy? 

From  everything  I  have  heard  and 
read  and  seen,  I  have  regretfully  con- 
cluded that  the  internal  morale  in  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Department  of 
State,  as  well  as  in  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  in  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  is  poor.  As  the  Wris- 
ton report  has  ixjinted  out,  it  follows 
that  there  is,  or  will  soon  be,  less  public 
confidence  in  these  institutions.  For  a 
country  as  rich  in  human  resources  as 
the  United  States,  facing  the  enormous 
problems  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions that  this  country  faces,  I  suggest 
that  this  is  not  only  an  imdesirable  but 
an  intolerable  state  of  affairs. 

On  what  do  I  base  my  contention  that 
morale  is  low  and  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institutions  involved  is  therefore 
ijnpaired?  Proof  is  readil^  available  not 
only  in  what  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitutions themselves  say  privately  but 


1  -Toward  a  Stronger  Foreign  Service."  De- 
partment of  State  Publication  545a,  released 
June,  1954. 

-Lord  Strang,  The  Diplomatic  Career 
(London,  Andre  Deutsch,  1962 ) . 


also  in  what  they  say  publicly.  For  ex- 
ample, the  February  issue  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Journal  contained  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  the  Foreign  Service  Losing  Its 
Best  Young  Officers?  '  Summarizing  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  recently  resigned 
junior  officers,  the  article  observed  that 
the  typical  rcsignee: 

.  .  .  eaves  the  service  prlniarlly  because 
he  leelB  that  lUs  work  has  not  been  sulU- 
ciently  challenging  and  lie  has  teen  little  to 
re;issure  him  regarding  his  luturc  prospects 
he  feels  that  his  present  Job  provides 
him  with  greater  challenge  than  he  would 
have  had  had  he  remained  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 

A  tabulation  in  the  article,  .showing 
the  reasons  these  officers  left  the  Foreign 
Service,  indicates  that  the  principal  fac- 
tors were  dissatisfaction  with  the  per- 
sonnel sy,<:lcm,  a  lack  of  anticipated  chal- 
lenge, dim  prospects  for  icspoiuibilily 
and  general  frustration  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  least  important  reasons, 
mentioned  in  only  a  few  cases  and  never 
as  a  primai-y  reason,  were  low  pay.  dis- 
satisfaction with  suix^rvisors  and  a  slow 
rate  of  promotion. 

Undoubtedly  tliis  is  the  sort  of  feelin.T 
that  kd  a  Foreign  Service  association 
"spokesman"  to  tell  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  last  September  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  write-in  ticket  to  control  of 
the  association  •reflected  a  general  mood 
of   grievance   and   concern,   a   sense   of 
frustration  and  malaise  about  the  state 
of  morale  at  the  State  Department  and 
among  career  officers  at  the  Agency  for 
Inti-rnational  Development  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency."  -  Even  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Katzcnbach,  whose  inter- 
est in  the  jiroblems  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice has  been  commendable  and  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  salutary,  has  referred, 
in  a  public  speech,  to  some  of  the  con- 
cern   and    frustration    in    the    Foreign 
Service,  the  kind  of  acknowledgment  of 
Ijcrsonnel   iMoblcms   that   rarely   comes 
from  the  higher  reaches  of  any  Govern- 
ment department.  In  addressing  the  For- 
eign Service  Day  Conference  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  November  2.  1967. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that  able  younger 
men  in  the  Foreign  Service  "complain 
that  their  talents  are  underutilized,"  and 
the  Under  Secretary  went  on  to  aamit 
that,   while   such   complaints  might   be 
exaggerated  "the  undci-ulilization  of  a 
talented   body   of   men   is   paradoxical, 
harmful,  and  even  tragic." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  alumni 
of  the  Foreign  Service,  when  asked  le- 
cently  on  a  national  television  ])rogram 
whether  he  would  advise  a  young  man  to 
go  into  the  Foreign  Service  today, 
replied: 

If  he  was  ambitious.  If  he  wanted  to  get 
ahead  and  If  It  was  going  to  cause  him  pain 
if  anyone  got  promoted  ahead  of  him.  I 
would  tell  him  not  to  go  Into  It.  If  he  wants 
to  live  abroad,  keep  his  eyes  open  and 
broaden  his  horizons  Intellectually  then  I 
would  say  go  right  ahead. 

That  distinguished  alumnus  was  Am- 
bassador George  F.  Kennan  who  was 
saying.'  it  seemed  to  me.  that  a  young 
man  might  serve  his  own  limited  short- 


-Diplomats'  Group  ElecU  Activists."  N'ew 
York  Times.  September  29.  1967. 
'  On  "Meet  the  Press."  November  5. 1967. 
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ranse  interests  in  the  Foreign  Service  but 
that  his  prospects  for  making  a  useful 
cuntnbution.  as  the  institution  is  now 
ork'anized.  were  dim. 

Ambassador  Kf-nnan  i^ot  alone  in  his 
views  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Foreien  Service  Journal,  another  dis- 
tineuished  Foreign  Service  alumnus.  Am- 
bassador Charles  W.  Yost,  wrote  that  his 
own  experience  with  many  promising 
young  officers  who  had  either  resigned  or 
•dispiritedly  accommodated  themselves" 
confirmed  that  these  young  officers  in  the 
Foreign  Ser\ice  often  felt  that  they  faced 
a  lack  of  challenge  and  an  unsatisfactory 
personnel  system.'  Ambassador  Yost 
added  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
per.sonnel  system  should  be.  or  should 
seem,  bureaucratic,  lanresponsive,  and 
unimaginative  "  Ambassador  Yost  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  saying: 

It  would  be  a  very  great  tragedy  If  the 
Foreign  Service.  Just  when  the  country  needs 
It  most  and  when  it  offers  in  fact  the  most 
brilliant  opportunities,  should  be  eroded  at 
the  base  through  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  zeal,  ambition  and  expectations  of  Its 
best  qualified  and  best  trained  young  officers. 

I  am  reasonably  confident  that  these 
comments  could  be  made  just  as  aptly  for 
yoimg  officers  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Bureaucracies  have  a  tendency  to  grow, 
as  we  all  know.  In  fact,  a  recent  pro- 
gram in  the  Foreisrn  Service  to  reduce 
the  size  of  embassies  that  had  grown 
unrea-sonably  large  was  nicknamed 
■■O;.>e'ation  Topsy."  a  name  that  strikes 
nif  :us  whimsically  accurate.  Someone 
broucht  to  my  attention  a  recent  article 
in  the  London  E>aily  Telegraph  maga- 
ziiK"  by  the  renowned  C.  Northcote  Park- 
inson pointing  out  that  in  the  period 
from  1914  to  1967,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  commission  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy  fell  from  542  to  114.  and  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  Royal 
Navy  from  125.000  to  84,000.  the  number 
of  Admiralty  officials  and  clerical  staff 
roiC'  from  4.366  to  33,574.'  And  while 
Britain's  colonies  almost  disappeared  be- 
t'.veen  1935  and  1954.  in  that  period  the 
Colonial  Office  grrew  from  372  to  1.661 
employees. 

I  .suspect,  again  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  iiave  heard  from  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  well  as  what  I  have 
read,  that  administrative  proliferation 
has  also  reached  a  rather  acute  stage  in 
our  foreign  affairs  agencies  and  that  tbo 
many  people  are  kept  busy  reading  un- 
necessar>'  reports  written  by  too  many 
other  people  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do  If  this  were  not  so.  the  recent  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  size  of  all  embassies 
overseas  in  order  to  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  would  not  have 
been  made.  Surely,  we  could  not  afford  to 
cut  any  essential  activities  abroad  any 
more  than  we  could  not  afford  not  to 
cut  unessential  activities. 

In  "Farewell  to  Foggy  Bottom,"  Am- 
bassador Ellis  Briggs  wrote  in  1964: 

Foreign  .\ffairs  would  prosper  if  the  1960s 
could  become  known  as  the  decade  in  which 


the   American   Foreign   Service   was   not   re- 
organized. ' 

Ambassador  Briggs  has  had  his  wish  In 
some  ways  and  has  not  had  it  in  others 
because  the  Foreign  Service  has  been 
reorganized — not  on  a  grand  scale  but 
piecemeal — with  the  results  that  those 
observers  and  participants  I  have  quoted 
have  described.  And  these  piecemeal 
reorganizations  have  also  taken  place  in 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  But  the  1960's  are  almost  over. 
Tlie  question  now  is  what  should  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  the  other  foreign 
affairs  agencies,  be  like  in  the  1970's? 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough,  realistic,  and  objective  exam- 
ination of  the  operation  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency — the  principal 
agencies  which  conduct  this  Nation's 
foreign  relations  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
October  1966  I  wrote  the  President  and 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  Presidential  Commission  to  per- 
form this  fimction  and  to  suggest  re- 
forms triat  should  be  made,  a  commission 
to  be  composed  of  people  who  have  had 
broad,  relevant  experience  and  whose 
only  interest  would  be  in  seeing  that  the 
United  States  has  the  best  possible  or- 
ganization to  conduct  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. Tlie  executive  branch,  while  not 
denying  my  assertions  that  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  changes  were  needed 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  other 
agencies  with  important  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  indicated 
a  belief  that  the  needed  reforms  could 
be  instituted  more  effectively  without 
outside  assistance  by  the  top  noncareer 
level  of  the  Department  of  State.  Two 
years  have  now  passed  and,  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  top  noncareer  level  of 
the  State  Department.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  situation  has  improved. 

It  has  been  argued  that  such  commis- 
sions as  the  one  I  proposed  have  been 
appointed  several  times  in  the  past  and 
that  there  is  thus  no  need  to  repeat  the 
experience.  I  would  disagree.  The  Hoover 
Commission  examined  the  entire  or- 
ganization of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  State,  but  this 
examination  was  conducted  over  20  years 
ago  and  is  now  out  of  date.  The  so-called 
Wriston  Committee,  chaired  by  Presi- 
dent Wriston  of  Brown  University,  A'as 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1954.  Its  deliberations  took  only  2 
months,  and  its  members  did  not  in- 
spect operations  in  the  field.  It  issued  a 
relatively  brief  report  whose  principal 
recommendation  was  to  consolidate  the 
Department  of  State  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  systems — a  consolidation 
which  has  been  gradually  unraveling 
ever  since. 

The  most  recent  attempt  in  this  field 
was  by  a  Committ-ee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Personnel  established  late  in  1961  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  and  headed  by 
former    Secretary    of    State    Christian 


Herter.  Its  deliberations  appeared  to  be 
thorough.  It  devoted  a  year  to  its  task, 
its  members  nsited  32  !X)Sts  abroaxl.  and 
it  took  formal  evidence  from  18  witne.<i.ses. 
It  issued  a  report  with  43  recommenda- 
tions.' 

Many  of  the  Herter  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations were,  however,  so  general 
that  they  were  almost  truisms.  For  ex- 
ample, one  recommendation  was  that 
the  Department's  leadership  cai>abilities 
should  be  strenpthened.  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  desirable  goal  than  weak- 
ened leadership.  Another  was  that  the 
State  Department.  USIA.  and  AID 
should  "tap  more  systematically  the 
most  pix>mising  sources  of  hiuWy  quali- 
fied candidates,"  which,  again,  is  cer- 
tainly prefei-able  to  the  uiisystematlc  re- 
cruitment of  less  well  qualified  candi- 
dates. Other  recommendations  of  the 
Herter  Committee  were  ignored.  The 
committee's  secoiid  recommendation,  for 
example,  was  that  a  ix)sition  of  Execu- 
tive Under  Secretar>-  of  State  be  estab- 
lisiied.  Still  other  reconunendations  were 
contradicted  subsequently  by  Depart- 
mental decisions — the  fate,  for  example, 
of  the  committee's  recommendation  27 
that  "selection  out  for  time  in  class 
should  be  climinat«l" — or  have  had  to 
be  abandoned  becau.se  the  Congress,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  has  not  been 
willing  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation. 

Tlie  United  States  is.  of  course,  not 
alone  in  facing  the  problem  of  how  best 
to  organize  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Six  years  ago.  the  British  Govern- 
ment decided  to  conduct  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  purpose,  structure,  and  op- 
eration of  its  foreign  affairs  establish- 
ment. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment's approach  in  this  case.  The  Prime 
Minister  appointed  a  distinsuished 
"Committee  on  Representational  .Serv- 
ices Overseas"  headed  by  Ixjrd  Plowden. 
I  should  emphasize  that  the  committee 
was  aptx)inted  by  the  Pilme  Minister, 
not  by  the  Secretan,-  of  State,  as  was  the 
Wriston  Committee,  or  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  private  foundation,  as  was  the 
Herter  Committee.  The  members  of  the 
committee  included  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  Labour  Party 
member  and  one  Conservative,  in  con- 
trast to  the  'Wriston  Committee  and  the 
Herter  Committee,  neither  of  which  in- 
cluded members  of  the  Congress.  The 
Plowden  Committee  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  in  its  task,  visited  42  ix)sts  abroad, 
took  formal  evidence  from  75  witnesses 
and  issued  a  176-page  report  with  52 
recommendations.' 

How  has  the  Plowden  Committee  re- 
port of  1964  fared  compared  to  the  Her- 
ter Committee  of  1962?  According  to 
John  E.  Harr,  a  Department  of  State 
official  who.  incidentally,  had  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Herter  Committee,  while 
there  has  been  "verj'  slow  progress"  in 
implementing    the    Herter    report,    the 
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Plowden  report  was  "implemented  al- 
most in  its  entirety,  and  needed  action 
was  taken  swiftly  and  decisively."  '"  Mr. 
Harr  termed  the  report  an  "overall  suc- 
cess" and  .said  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  in  the  Foreign  Office  whom  he  had 
interviewed,  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Foreign  Senlce.  Commonwealth  Rela- 
tions Service  and  Trade  Commission 
Service  into  one  diplomatic  service,  as 
recommended  in  the  Plowden  report, 
"has  indeed  given  British  overseas  rep- 
resentation a  much  needed  shot  in  the 
arm."  He  concluded  that  the  Briti.sh  ap- 
pear to  be  "movinLT  ahead  very  progres- 
sively'" with  their  Diplomatic  Seiwice's 
administrative  problems. 

I  have  felt  for  several  years  that  while 
the  British  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
evei-y  problem,  they  may  well  have  the 
answer  to  the  one  I  am  discussing  today. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  executive  branch 
departments  and   agencies  concerned- 
cither  the  top  noncareer  level  of  these 
departments  and  agencies  or  the  admin- 
istrative specialists  with  vested  interests 
in  the  results  to  whom  such  a  task  ends 
up    being    delegated — cannot   alone   in- 
stitute the  needed  reforms.  A  view  from 
the  outside  is  also  needed— a  broad  and 
objective  view,  unencumbered  by  ix)ht- 
ical  considerations  or  by  the  obligations 
that  executive  branch  officers  have  to- 
ward the  interests  of  the  particular  de- 
partment or  agency  in  which  they  serve. 
The  United  States  has  many  distin- 
cuishcd  citizens  who  have  served  in  high 
i:ositions  in  the  Government,  here  and 
abroad,  and  in  the  private  sector  as  well. 
We  should  put  the  best  available  minds 
among  them  to  work  on  this  problem.  To 
suggest  just  one  example  of  such  a  man. 
I  would  point  to  the  distinguished  career 
of  Douclas  Dillon  who  has  served  in  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  adnunistra- 
lions,  in  the  State  Department  and  in  an 
embassy    abroad,   in   the   Treasui-y   De- 
partment and  in  the  private  sector  as 
well.  There  are  many  other  men  whose 
experience,  while  perhaps  not  as  broad, 
would  enable  them  to  bring  knowledge 
and  perspective  to  the  work  of  such  a 
commission  which  could  draw  its  staff 
not  only  from  various  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  but  from  foun- 
dations and  universities,  and  also  from 
corporations,    banks    and    management 
consulting  firms  with  large  foreign  oper- 
ations of  their  own. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  today  a 
joint  congressional  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  such  commission 
to  be  composed  of  12  members — two  from 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  eight  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  joint  resolution  stipu- 
lates that  the  mem.bers  appointed  by  the 
President  should  not,  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  be  serving  in  any  govern- 
mental position  other  than  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

I  do  not  intend  to  press  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  a  vote  at  this  time  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  appointment  of  such 
a  commission  should  be  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  a  retiring  administration.  But  I 
do  believe  that  the  appointment  of  such 
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a  commission  should  be  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  a  new  administration.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  joint  resolution  today  so 
that  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  the 
Presidency,  and  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  will  have  time  to  think 
about  it.  I  v.'lll  introduce  the  joint  resolu- 
tion again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress  and  I  will  then  do  my  utmost  to 
achieve  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  recei\'cd  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  173)  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Oriianization- 
al  Reforms  in  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   816   AND   817 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bUl  'S.  9171  to  a-ssLst  State  and 
local  govemments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, faimcss,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   818   AND   819 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  917,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   820 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  917,  supra,  wliich  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed, 

RIOTS  AND  THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  news 
items : 

An  article  entitled  "Mass  Rally  Is  De- 
la-'ed  Until  June  19."  written  by  Ber- 
nadette  Carey,  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

An  article  entitled  "Nieht  Bus  Runs 
Cut  Sharply— Full  Halt  Possibly  Thurs- 
day," wTitten  by  Martin  Weil  and  Robert 
F.  Levey,  and  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

An  article  entitled  "Any  Scraps  Not 
Enough,  Hill  Unit  Told,"  written  by 
Richard  L.  Lyons  and  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post. 

An  article  entitled  "Reporter  Roughed 
Up  in  Resurrection  City,"  written  by 
John  Russell,  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Daily  News. 

An  article  entitled  "Schools  Mull 
Handling  of  'Resurrection'  'Visits,"  writ- 
ten by  Pamela  Howard,  and  published  in 
today's  Washington  Daily  News. 


An  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Congress,  and  the  Mayor 
and  officials  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, apparently  a  paid  advertisement  by 
Park  &  Shop,  Inc.,  published  in  today's 
Washington  Daily  News. 

An  article  entitled  "Southern  Unit 
Marches  into  District  Today,"  published 
in  today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

An  article  entitled  "Tent  City  Losing 
500 — Many  for  Unruliness."  published  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

An  article  entitled  "Sweet  Willy's 
Group  Invades  Ballou  Higli,"  published 
in  today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

An  article  entitled  "Principal  Rebuffs 
Marchers,"  written  by  Wlllard  Clopton, 
Jr..  and  published  in  today's  Washington 
Post. 

An  article  entitled  "Colleges  Deny  Fa- 
cilities to  Poor  March  Classes,"  published 
in  today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  advertisement  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington   (D.C.I   Post,  May  22. 
19681 
Mass  Rally  Is  Delayed  Until  June  19 
(Dy  Bernadctte  Carey) 
The  Rev.   Ralph  David  Abeniatliy,   lender 
of   the   Poor   People's   Camp.ugn.   announceJ 
vesterday  th;it  the  C.impalgn's  National  Dav 
of  Support  had  been  rescheduled  for  June  1!» 
Abernathy  said  that  the  planned  masslvo 
demonstration  would  bring  thousands  oi  par- 
ticipants to  Washington   and   would   be  co- 
ordinated by  Bayard  Rustin,  dU-octor  of  the 
A.   Pliilip   RJindolph   InsUtule   in   New   York 
and  archiiect  of   the   1963  March  on  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Wasliington  yesiterday,  some  partici- 
pants in  the  cimpaign,  made  two  trips  t') 
Capitol  Hill  tt)  press  their  demands  on  the 
Congress,  but  a  planned  march  to  the  Ken- 
nedy grave  Wiis  abandoned  when  the  orga- 
nizers ran  into  "discipline  "  problems. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  revealed  yesterday  tliat  l.-isi, 
week  he  had  sent  home  39  members  of  a 
Chicago  gang  c.Uled  the  "Blackstone  Rang- 
ers." He  s.-Ud  they  had  violated  rcgulationi 
of  the  c.imp  on  the  Mall. 

Mr.  Young  said  17  youths  from  Cincinnati 
who  I'.ad  "made  some  trouble"  Monday  night 
were  sent  home  yesterday  morning. 

Throuah  most  of  the  day  yesterday,  the 
mood  of  Resurrection  City  was  one  of  mufBed 
anger,  with  surly  young  participants  in  the 
Campaign  snapping  at  each  other  and  at 
Campaign  officials  and  at  reporters. 

About  200  of  the  demonstrators,  upset  by 
tile  actions  of  some  of  the  younger,  inon 
revolutionary  participants,  demanded  tha« 
the  Campaign  leaders  send  them  home 

By  2;30  p.m.  chartered  buses  Flarted  ar- 
riving at  the  camp  to  take  the  200  back  t» 
cities  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Young  told  a  reporter  that  there  liaJ 
rot  been  adequate  screening  of  all  paruc;- 
p.ints  in  some  communities  across  the  roun- 
iiV.  and  that  by  Friday,  about  ."iOO  of  the 
demonstrators  would  be  screened  out  here 
a!id  sent  home. 

He  said  that  some  of  the  recruiters  were 
more  interested  In  numbers  than  in  getting 
the  kind  of  dedicated  nonviolent  advocates 
that  SCLC  had  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Capi- 
tal. 

1  TWENTY -SIX    hundred    AT    CITY 

About  2.600  participants  now  are  housed 
at  Resurrection  City,  with  about  400  nioro 
from  the  Southern  caravan  still  being  housed 
in  chvu-ches  in  Fairfax  County.  Campaign 
leaders  earlier  had  hoped  to  have  them  movn 
Into  the  plywood  and  plastic  shanty  town 
yesterday. 
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Tlie  first  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  yesterday  was 
led  by  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  P^untroy.  vice 
chalrmnn  "f  Waf^hlngton's  City  Council  and 
the  SCIXs  Washington  representative,  and 
Marian  Wright,  a  clvU  rlght.s  lawyer 

About  three  groupe  of  65  persons  each 
were  allowed  to  go  onto  the  Capitol  grounds. 
Some  listened  to  he:irlngE  at  the  Capitol  and 
eight  testified  at  one. 

The  second  trip  was  led  by  the  shanty 
town's  elected  "city  manager,"  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  from  Chicago. 

MARCH    TO    CAPrtOL 

About  350  poor  people  followed  Mr.  Jack- 
son to  the  foot  of  Capitol  HIU  from  the  en- 
campment near  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  As 
the  group  crossed  streets,  police  halted  traf- 
fic to  let  them  pass,  holding  up  commuter 
traffic  headed  to  Virginia  suburbs. 

At  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill.  Capitol  Police 
Chief  James  M.  Powell  met  the  demonstra- 
tors and,  after  a  15-miimte  discussion,  aU 
lowed  them  to  go  \ip  to  the  Capitol  In  small 
groups  of  about  20  each.  Mass  demonstra- 
tions on  the  Capitol  grounds  are  against  the 
law.  Chief  Powell  told  them  they  could  not 
enter  the  House  or  Senate  galleries  without 
passes. 

As  the  yroup  walked  silently  onto  the 
grounds,  aides  irom  the  ollices  of  Rep.";.  Ben- 
jamin S.Roeenthal  (D-N.V.)  and  Philip  Bur- 
ton (D-Callf  )  met  them  and  distributed 
30  or  40  -House  gallery  passes.  They  said  the 
Justice  Department  had  asked  them  to  sup- 
ply the  passes. 

Rep.  John  Conyers  (D-Mlch.)  also  met  the 
groups  and  presented  Mr.  Jackson  a  letter 
welcoming  ihe  group  as  his  into  the  liuild- 
ing. 

The  groups  filed  quietly  into  the  Capitol 
through  the  east  entrance,  and  those  holding 
passes  were  admitted  to  the  gallery  at  5:37 
p.m.  Officials  said  the  Conyers  letter  could 
not  authorize  cntr.ince  for  the  entire  crowd, 
and  those  without  passes  waited  in  a  cor- 
ridor until  Congress  adjourned  at  5:43  p.m. 

As  Mr.  Jackson  emerged  from  the  gallery, 
the  group  chanted  "Soul  Powerr  Soul 
Power."  . 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  Conyers  letter  had 
"not  been 'respected."  The  crowd  left  the 
building  and  waited  outside  while  Mr.  Jack- 
son met  with  Conyers  and  House  Speaker 
Jolm  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.) 

Afterward.  McCormack  would  say  only 
that  "It  was  just  a  social  visit." 

Just  as  a  motion  was  made  to  adjcjurn  the 
House  session,  a  man  in  the  rear  cf  the  Poor 
Peoples  delegation  In  the  gallery  shouted 
there  would  be  no  adjournment  "until 
June  27."  •• 

'  Guards  quickly  quieted  the  man,  who 
Campaign  officials  said  was  not  a  member  of 
their  group,  and  took  him  away. 

Police  charged  Peter  J.  Calino.  25,  of  Val- 
halla. N.Y..  with  being  disorderly  after  the 
incident.  He  was  being  held  last  night  in 
lieu  of  $300  bond. 

About  150  men  from  the  Capitol  Police 
forces  day  shift  were  held  over  when  their 
toiu-  of  duty  w.'s  up  at  4  p.m.  The  4-to-mid- 
nlght  shift,  about  90  men,  was  also  on  hand. 

Policemen  put  wooden  barricades  across 
steps  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third 
floors  on  the  House  side  of  the  CapitbU,  and 
there  were  extra  policemen  guarding  aH~^n- 
trances.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
had  40  men  standing  by  in  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  and  Assistant  Chief 
Jerry  V.  Wilson  was  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  his  followers  got  into  the 
gallery  Just  after  Rep.  Albert  W.  Watson 
(R-SC.i  finished  a  speech  on  the  almost- 
empty  floor,  charging  that  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  was  Communist-influenced. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  later,  'The  fact  is  this 
Campaign  is  not  Communist-inspired.  It  Is 
hunger-inspired."  He  then  led  the  group 
back  to  the  camp. 

One  arrest  was  made  at  the  camp  yester- 


day. Arthur  L.  Copeland.  18,  a  refuse  worker 
from  Atlanta,  was  arrested  b.v  Park  Police 
and  FBI  agents  at  6:40  p.m.  and  charged 
with  carrying  a  deadly  weapon. 

Poflce  said  Copeland  was  standing  alone  on 
the  Mall  at  12th  Street,  repeatedly  drawing 
and  hMstering  a  loaded  .32-caUber  pistol. 

Mr.  Abernathy  held  a  press  conference  at 
the  c&mp  late  in  the  afternoon  and  an- 
nouncted  the  postponement  of  the  large 
demonstration  from  Memorial  Day  to  June  19. 

Hp  did  not  .<!pecif y  exactly  what  the  demon- 
stration would  entail. 

Rustin/  reached  by  telephone  in  New  York, 
said  the  demonstration  iiad  been  postponed 
to  allow  liim  more  time  to  organize  it  cor- 
rectly, and  because  it  was  impossi'ole  to  get 
cliaiterpd  transporUition  f^r  Memorial  Day 
when  Fo  much  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
facilities  v mild  be  tied  tip  with  normal  holi- 
Uav  traffic. 

RnstiLi  .■^aid  an  organization  called  Mobi- 
lization in  Support  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign had  set  up  headquarters  at  217  W. 
!25th  St.  in  New  York,  for  the  June  19 
denionstration. 

He  said  June  19  had  been  chosen  "because 
that  was  the  date  on  which  the  Texas  slavee 
v,ere  irecd." 

"Tlie  date  is' very  important  to  Southern 
Negroes  who  celebrate  June  'Teenth'  Day  as 
thongii  it  were  the  Fourth  of  Jvily,"  he  said. 

IlusUn  said  that  about  SIOO.OOO  would  be 
noedetl  to  finance  the  June  19  denionstration. 

Mr.  Abernathy  did  not  conunent  on  the 
trouble  within  the  encampment.  He  said  that 
■one  way  or  another,"  he'd  move  into  Resur- 
rection City  "before  the  day  is  out." 

.Some  of  the  poor  people  at  the  camp  had 
chlded  him  and  other  SCLC  leaders  for  liv- 
ing comparatively  luxuriously  at  a  motel,  and 
said  they  should  have  been  at  the  camp  with 
their  followers. 

One  fear  of  the  campaign  organizers  is  that 
people  at  the  camp  might  become  bored,  and 
thus  restless. 

This,  they  feel,  mty  have  touched  off  some 
incidents  yesterday. 

In  one.  Chicago  youths,  identifying  them- 
selves p5  "friends  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers." 
pushed,  shoved  and  struck  several  reporters 
and  cameramen  ■who  were  covering  the  scene. 

One  wliite  youth — who  later  refused  to  give 
his  name  to  a  reporter — w.is  hit  over  the  head 
with  a  club,  but  suffered  only  scalp  lacera- 
tions and  bruises. 

One  group  of  young  men  left  the  camp 
and  went  to  several  city  schools. 

The  California  and  Texas  contingents  of 
the  Western  caravan  heading  toward  Wash- 
ington is  expected  to  join  up  in  St.  Louis 
on  Monday. 

A  group  of  80O  Negroes.  Mexican-Americans 
and  Indians,  also  in  the  Western  caravan, 
moved  into  Louisville  yesterday  and  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  here  Thursday. 

MULE    TRAIN    DELAYED 

The  Southern  mule  train,  with  about  95 
c.unpi'gners,  was  scheduled  to  leave  Gren- 
ada, Miss.,  yesterday,  but  the  town's  police 
commissioners  expressed  doubt  that  the 
group,  now  only  60  miles  from  its  starting 
point  and  more  than  a  week  behind  schedule, 
would  leave  as  planned. 

An  American  Indian  delegation,  however, 
is  faring  better  on  its  trek,  and  had  left 
Minneapolis  for  Madison.  Wis.,  yesterday. 

The  fitilts  of  Mr.  Abernathy's  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia last  week  began  to  pay  off  yesterday 
in  pledges  of  financial  support  to  the  cam- 
paign from  celebrities. 

.'ictor  J.ick  Lemmon  announced  yesterday 
in  California  that  he  had  pledged  50  per 
cent  of  his  salary  from  his  next  movie  to  the 
Campaign  through  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

Lenimou  had  attended  last  week's  SCLC 
gathering  at  the  home  of  producer  Edward 
Lewis  in  Bel  Air.  Calif.  Also  present  were 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King.  Mr.  Abernathy  and 
Mr.  Young,  and  such  stars  as  Marlon  Brando, 


Carl  Reiner,  James  Garner,  Shelley  Herman, 
Barbara  Streisand,  Eartha  Kilt  and  many 
others. 

Funds  were  raised  there  to  pend  three  bus- 
loads of  poor  people  to  Resurrection  City. 

One  visitor  at  the  West  Potomac  Park 
campsite  yesterday  wrs  entertainer  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  He  arrived  la  a  chautfeur-drhea 
limousine  and  got  out  and  walked  Luto  Resur- 
rection City,  where  he  was  engulfed  by  peo- 
ple. 

When  Mr  .'Kbprnathy  arrived  there,  he  rinfl 
Davis  embraced  Davis  gave  SCLC  a  check  f  r 
$17,800.  the  proceeds  of  a  benefit  performance 
given  in  Chicago  last  night  of  the  imislcai 
"Golden  Boy"  in  which  Davis  stars. 

Mr.  Abernathy.  who  also  was  chauffcu;'- 
driven,  had  witli  liim  several  labor  leader., 
and  actors  Sidney  Poltier  and  Robert  Cu'p. 

One  SCLC  worker  said  that  celebrities  have 
been  volunteering  to  come  here  to  entertain 
the  participants  and  raise  funds  to  pay  for 
the  Campaign.  A  schedule  is  being  arranged 
to  have  four  or  five  entertainers  come  liore 
each  week,  starting  immediately. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Pbst, 

May  22.  1968 1 

Night  Bus  Runs  Ctrr  Siiaiipi.t — Ftn.L 

Halt  Possible  Tiujrsoay 

( By  Martin  Weil  and  Robert  F.  Levey) 

Washington  bus  drivers  voted  at  a  union 
meeting  last  night  to  refuse  to  accept  c'".<m- 
pany  money  on  both  the  day  and  night  shifts 
starting  Thursday  night  if  the  current  dis- 
pute over  driver  i)rotection  is  not  settled  t) 
their  satisf;vctlon  by  then. 

The  move  by  Local  689  of  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union  would,  in  effect,  amount  to  a 
strike  under  the  current  D.C.  Transit  policy 
that  prolilbits  drivers  from  working  if  they 
do  not  carry  money  for  selling  tokens  and 
malcing  change. 

At  midnight  last  night,  with  the  union  or- 
dering its  men  not  to  accept  money  and  the 
company  refusing  to  let  them  drive  without 
it.  only  20  oi  a  scheduled  196  buses  were  op- 
erating in  the  District.  None  of  tlie  Washing- 
ton. Virginia  &  Maryland  Coach  Company's 
fleet,  linking  Washington  to  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, was  on  the  streets. 

Bit  company  and  Union  officials  s.tld  early 
today  that  all  rush-hour  service  and  regular 
daytime  service  is  expected  to  be  normal  or 
near-normal  through  Thursday. 

With  a  Thursday  deadline  facing  them, 
union  and  company  officials  went  into  con- 
ference at  9  p.m.  yesterday.  Washington 
MetropKjlitan  Area  Transit  Commission  Chair- 
man George  A.  Avery  was  the  mediator.  The 
marathon  meeting  broke  up  ■without  a  set- 
tlement at  1:15  a.m.  today,  l3ut  officials  on  all 
sides  agreed  to  resume  talks  this  afternoon. 

Before  the  Union  met  to  set  tiie  Thursday 
deadline,  Avery  had  offered  a  compromise 
that  called  for  drivers  to  carry  a  "drastically 
reduced "  amount  of  money  and  promised 
hearings  on  the  Union  suggestion  of  plastic 
shields  around  drivers. 

But  John  E.  Elliott,  International  presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  called  Avery's  proposal 
unacceptable. 

A  severe  curtailment  of  bus  service  on  the 
lines  of  D.C.  Transit  and  its  subsidiary.  Wash- 
ington, Virginia  &  Maryland  Coach  Co., 
c.ime  late  Monday  and  early  Tuesday  as 
drivers  began  to  follow  a  union  order  to  carry 
no  cash  on  night  runs. 

The  company  refused  to  permit  drivers  to 
operate  their  buses  if  they  did  not  carry  the 
cash  needed  to  make  change  and  to  sell 
tokens.  As  a  result,  161  D.C.  Transit  drivers 
were  not  allowed  to  operate  Monday  night, 
the  union  said. 

The  union's  no-cash  orders  came  in  the 
wake  of  a  rash  of  bus  robberies  here,  followed 
by  Friday's  holdup-slaying  of  driver  John 
Earl  Talley. 

Avery  met  with  union  and  management 
In  a  nine-hour  negotiating  session  Monday 
niglit  and  Tuesday  morning.  In  his  order  yes- 
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terday  he  recognized  the  drivers"  concern  for 
their  safety,  but  he  said  that  refusing  to  car- 
ry any  cash  at  all  Is  not  reasonable. 

Union  officials  said  the  proposal  for  the 
hearing  did  not  assure  that  protection  would 
be  provided. 

The  union  also  objected  that  the  order  did 
not  specify  the  amount  of  cash  to  be  carried. 
It  said  the  amount  would  probably  remain 
too  high. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  May 

22.  1968] 

"Any  Scraps"  Not  Enough,  Hill  Untt  Told 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

•We're   asking   and   we're   not   taking  any 

scraps,"  said  Lela  Mae  Brooks  of  Sunflower 

County.  Miss.,  as  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign 

moved    onto    the    Capitol    and    made    their 

presence  felt. 

They  marched  up  the  Mall  twice  during 
the  day  in  groups  of  more  than  100  to  testify 
in  the  Senate,  listen  at  a  House  hearing  on 
hunger,  call  on  members  and  visit  the  House 
about  three  minutes  before  it  adjourned. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  in- 
vited to  tell  their  needs  to  a  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  headed  by 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Maine)  investi- 
gating housing  problems  of  people  evicted 
by  urban  renewal. 

■Were  tired  of  waiting  for  decent  homes 
and  Jobs,"  said  Mrs.  Brooks.  'The  places 
maintained  by  Eastland  (.Sen.  James  O  East- 
land. D-Mlss.,  who  has  large  farm  holdings) 
are  not  fit  for  dogs  to  live  In.  Tlie  people  In 
Mississippi  are  not  going  to  wait  another 
100  years.  We're  asking  and  we're  not  taking 
scraps." 

Barbara  Arsenault  of  Berkely.  Mich.,  a 
■W'hlte  mother  raising  five  children  on  wel- 
fare, said;  "I  don't  work.  I  don't  intend  to 
work.  I  have  five  children  to  raise.  If  they 
are  properly  raised  they  will  repay  the  cost." 
She  called  life  in  Resurrection  City  by  the 
Reflecting  Pool  'a  beautiful  experience  m 
brotherhood." 

Vincent  Negron,  a  Puerto  Rican  from  the 
Brownsville  area  of  Brooklyn  where  he  said 
85  per  cent  of  the  residents  are  on  welfare, 
complained  of  relocating  urban  renewal  resi- 
dents from  one  slum  to  another.  The  housing 
in  Resurrection  City  is  better  than  anything 
in  Brownsville,  he  said. 

Marian  Wright,  member  of  the  NAACP's 
Legal  Defense  Fund  and  liaison  with  Con- 
gress for  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign,  told 
Muskie  'the  sad  fact  is  that  four  years  after 
passage  of  the  (1964)  Civil  Rights  Act  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  still  Is  the  largest  single 
supporter  of  segregation  in  this  country" 
because  of  lax  enforcement  of  new  laws  and 
older  programs  such  as  urban  renewal  which 
perpetuate  segregation. 

About  40  marchers  attended  a  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  hearing  and 
heard  reports  that  2  out  of  3  of  the  Nation's 
poorest  children  fail  to  share  in  the  Federal 
school  lunch  program.  Florence  Robin  and 
Jean  Fairfax,  who  made  a  study  for  private 
women's  groups,  said  4  million  children  of 
parents  earning  less  than  $2000  a  year  fail  to 
get  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  because  of 
lack  of  coordination  in  Administration. 

The  Committee  has  begun  a  lengthy  in- 
vestigation of  hunger  in  this  country.  Con- 
gressmen from  both  parties  said  programs 
to  feed  people  should  be  exempt  from  spend- 
ing cuts. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
told  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  last  night  that  the  school  lunch 
program  is  serving  405  million  lunches  this 
vear,  compared  to  286  million  four  years  ago. 
The  Rev.  James  Bevel,  a  leader  of  the  Poor 
Peoples'  Campaign,  met  with  aides  to  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  yesterday.  When  asked 
.specifically  what  the  poor  wanted,  he  report- 
edly replied  that  it  was  the  poor  people's  role 
to  "create  psychic  dynamics  so  that  Congress 
will  act."  The  burden  of  what  should  be  done 


lies  with  white  America,  he  was  said  to  have 
told  the  closed  meeting. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  group  of  the  poor 
marched  to  the  Capitol  pnd  arrived  In  the 
House  gallery  just  too  late  to  hear  Rep. 
Albert  Watson  (R-S.C.)  make  a  speech  alleg- 
ing "Communist  Involvement"  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  march. 

Watson  said  he  did  not  suggest  that  the 
march  leaders  are  Communists  or  that  Com- 
munists control  the  campaign.  His  speech 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Education  Fund  that 
he  said  was  held  in  Atlanta  last  month.  He 
said  this  meeting,  'controlled  by  hardcore 
Communists."  adopted  n  resolution  support- 
ing the  march  and  purposely  omitting  the 
word  "nonviolent".  He  said  that  resolution 
"has  apparently  become  the  directive  for 
Ralph  Abernathy  (march  leader)  and  his 
followers." 

Contacted  at  Louisville.  Carl  Braden,  head 
of  the  Fund's  board  of  directors,  categori- 
cally denied  Watson's  charges  and  said. 
"Everybody  knows  that  Rep.  Watson  has  al- 
ways been  against  freedom  and  equality  and 
justice  for  the  poor  people  of  this  country,  so 
his  comments  are  no  surprise  to  us." 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News, 

May  22.  1968] 

Reporter    Roughed    Up    at 

■Resurrection  City' 

( By  John  Russell  i 

Resurrection  City,  which  Is  being  financed 
largely  by  contributions,  today  Is  two  bucks 
richer,  thanks  to  my  "donation" — given  the 
hard  way. 

The  "gift"  wa-s  forked  over  to  a  group  of 
stlck-carrylng  teen-agers  who  thru  taunts 
and  jeers  made  It  clear  that  without  a  "dona- 
tion" I  would  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
out  of  the  sprawling  tent  city  unharmed. 

Maurice  Johnson,  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national photographer  and  I  were  on  as- 
signment to  report  on  Ohloans  living  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  encampment  along 
the  Reflecting  Pool. 

W^e  had  finished  talking  to  a  group  of 
protesters  from  Cleveland  and  were  walking 
down  the  city's  main  thorofare  to  photo- 
graph the  Cincinnati  shanty  compound. 

As  we  passed  a  group  of  Chicago  shacks, 
a  group  of  six  to  eight  teen-agers,  wearing 
no  identifying  protest  group  affiliation  but 
carrying  four-foot  long  sticks,  began  sur- 
rounding us.  chanting.  "We  don't  want  no 
pictures  taken  around  here." 

SHOVING    MATCH 

The  vouths  started  pushing  up  against 
Mr.  Johnson  and  I.  continuing  their  rhythmic 
taunts  until  someone  in  the  crowd  yelled, 
"They  have  already  taken  pictures." 

One  youth,  wearing  a  black  baseball  bat- 
ter's helmet,  started  grabbing  at  the  three 
cameras  strapped  around  the  photographer's 
neck,  saying.  "These  are  our  cameras  now." 

Another  youth  grabbed  the  notebook  from 
my  hand  and  then  complained  that  I  had 
written  down  the  names  of  some  of  the 
protesters. 

"We  don't  want  names  In  the  newspapers," 
he  sneered. 

I  tried  to  explain  that  I  had  been  Inter- 
viewing some  of  the  marchers  from  Cincin- 
nati, but  I  could  see  that  any  of  my  answers 
would  be  unacceptable. 

"I  want  a  cigaret."  said  one  youth  grabbing 
at  mv  shirt  pocket. 

"We  want  a  donation,"  another  youth 
yelled. 

"Yeah,  give  us  a  donation,"  chimed  In  an- 
other. 

I  reached  in  my  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
dollar  bill  wlxich  was  snatched  out  of  my 
hand. 

A  t.tll  youth  wearing  a  green  turtleneck 
sweater  grabbed  my  arm  and  started  pushing 
me  out  of  the  growing  crowd. 

"You  better  get  out  of  here  In  a  hurry  ,  .  . 


there  may  be  some  trouble  .  .  .  I'll  try  to  help 
you,"  he  whispered. 

extra  dollar 

1  fished  out  another  dollar  and  handed  It 
to  him,  .asking  him  if  he  could  help  Mr. 
Johnson  who  was  now  desperately  trying  to 
hang  onto  his  cameras. 

The  youth  broke  back  Into  the  crowd  and 
pushed   Mr.   Johnson   out  of   the  melee 

Two  other  youths  then  offered  to  escort  us 
to  safety  In  return  "for  another  donation." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  would  give  them 
money  when  we  reached  tlie  gate.  I  only 
had  three  bus  tokens  left  in  my  pocket. 

ESCORT    BY    MARSHAL 

On  the  way  to  the  gate  we  met  one  of  tlie 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
marshal  staff,  who  escorted  us  thru  the  cam|> 
without  trouble. 

During  the  scuffle.  Mr.  Johnson  lost  his 
photo  bag  containing  three  camera  lenses. 
The  camenis,  however,  were  still  Intact 

One  marsh.al  later  explained  that  a  group 
of  the  youths,  mostly  teen-agers  from  Chi- 
cago, were  being  sent  home  Ijecause  tiiey 
could  not  adapt  to  the  camp's  discipline. 

He  said  many  of  those  being  lianlshed 
from  tlie  camp  came  to  Washingum  directly 
from  Chicago  without  going  thru  any  disci- 
plinary training  and  non-violent  orientation. 

[From   the   W.oshington    (DC.)    Dally   News. 

May  22.  19681 

Bailou    High     Disrupted:     Schools    Muil 

Handling  of  'Resurrection'  Visits 

(By  Pamela   Howard) 

Prompted  bv  vesterday's  lunchtlme  dis- 
turbance at  Bailou  High  School.  District 
school  officials  were  meeting  today  to  dlscuR.s 
ground  rules  for  handling  requests  by  Resur- 
rection City  residents  for  assemblies  to  tell 
students  what  tlie  Poor  People's  Campaign  is 
all  about. 

Participating  in  Uie  meeting  are  senior 
high  school  principals  and  George  Rhodes, 
assistant  superintendent  for  secondary 
schools. 

Yesterday.  Memphis  gang  member  Lance 
(.Sweet  Willie)  Watklns  and  about  10  of  his 
Resurrection  City  colleagues  showed  up  at 
Bailou,  Eastern  and  Cardozo  High  Schools 
and  asked  principals  to  hold  assemblies.  Tlio 
they  were  refused  at  all  three  schools,  only 
at  Bailou  was  there  any  trouble. 

FIRE    ALARM     YANKED 

There,  acc.ordlng  to  Principal  Joseph  Carlo, 
the  group  was  repeatedly  asked  to  leave  after 
their  request  was  denied,  but  they  continued 
on  Into  the  building  where  somebody  set  off 
a  fire  alarm  A  few  B.allou  students,  includ- 
ing Phil  Young,  a  Black  Student  Union  nc- 
tlvlst.  Joined  the  Resurrection  City  group 
which  started  wandering  tliru  the  corridors. 

Mr.  Carlo  called  tiie  police.  When  an  officer 
arrived  and  asked  Sweet  Willie  and  his  li'ns 
to  leave,  they  did  and  police  s:iid  on  th.it 
basis  no  arrests  were  m.ade 

"Tliis  was  definitely  an  act  of  violence." 
said  Mr.  Carlo.  "There  was  Uital  disruption 
of  the  school  "  He  said  the  group  came  and 
left  within  the  lunch  hour  and  only  stayed 
for  about  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Carlo  said  the  group  should  have  gone 
thru  the  .school  administration  if  ^liey  h.  d 
wanted  an  assembly. 

ON   to   eastern 

After  Bailou,  the  group  went  on  to  Eastern 
where  acting  principal  Shirley  O  Brown  re- 
fused an  assembly  request,  but  allowed  tlie 
residents  to  enter  the  cafeteria  where  they 
talked  to  about  70  students  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lunch  hour.  ■■'Hiey  suiyed  for 
about  10  or  15  minutes  and  talked  about 
supporting  the  campaign  In  a  nonviolent 
way,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

The  group's  final  stop  was  at  Cardozo 
where  they  were  told  to  come  back  nday. 
said  assistant  principal  Herman  Clifford.  The, 
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whole  school  and  most  of  the  administrators 
were  attending  a  cadet  corps  drill  compe- 
tion.  Mr.  Clifford  explained. 

To  date,  the  School  Board  has  been  wait- 
ing for  the  District  Corporation  Counsel's 
word  on  whether  the  students  residing  In 
Resurrection  City  have  to  attend  District 
schools.  The  Board  has  allowed  information 
abovit  the  Campaign  to  be  posted  on  school 
blackboards  and  has  officially  stated  that 
teachers  may  hovise  residents. 

The  City's  Ave  universities  announced  yes- 
terday that  they  could  not  space  dormitories 
or  classrooms  for  use  by  the  Poor  People's 
University,  a  three-week  program  for  college 
students  slated  to  begin  May  29.  The  program 
appeared  to  have  been  all  set  to  go. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.i    Daily   News, 

May  22.  196§| 
As'  Open  Letter  to:   the  President  of  the 

United    States,     the    Congress    of    the 

United  States:   the  Mayor  and  Officials 

OP  THE  District  of  COLttMBiA 

Note. — This  letter  Is.sent  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  Exectitlve  Board  of  Park  and 
Shop.  Inc  .  which  represents  over  200  mem- 
ber merchants  and  professional  firms  and 
over  95"  of  all  commercial  parking  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  clMzens  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  have  a 
right  to  vtelt  their  national  capital,  and  this 
right  sbould  be  denied  to  none.  All  citizens 
have  a  concomitant  right  to  do  so  with  rea- 
sonable iissurance  of  personal  safety.  This 
dream  of  every  American  from  childhood, 
this  privileged  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
liberty,  is  now  denied  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  by  the  actions  of  a  few.  The 
majority  of  Uie  people  are  afraid  to  visit 
Washington,  and  many  of  its  own  citizens 
are  leaving  the  city.  The  effect  on  business, 
property  values,  and  tax  income  can  not 
escape  even  the  casual  observer,  nor  can  the 
effect  on  the  support  needed  by  the  people's 
representatives. 

The  economic  advancement,  or  even  sur- 
vival, of  the  entire  community  of  Wiishington 
depends  largely  *!  the  existence  and  growth 
of  commerce  within  the  city.  If  all  commerce 
ceased,  the  community  would  cease.  The  daily 
needs  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation,  serv- 
ices, health,  tecreation.  and  many  other  as- 
pects of  life  are  provided  by  the  business 
community.  In  many  areas  of  this  metropolis 
the  Innocent  citizens  are  now  denied  con- 
venient access  to  these  requirements  because 
businesses  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  out 
by  arson,  looting,  and  ever  increasing  harass- 
ment, violence,  and  open  crime. 

These  same  businesses  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  tens  of  thousands  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families,  but  many  are  now 
denied  the  means  of  Jlvellhood  by  the  de- 
struction or  dispersal  of  the  businesses  for 
which  they  had  worl-.ed.  Why  do  the  many 
Innocent  have  to  continue  to  suffer  while  the 
few  guilty  run  rampant  through  the  streets? 

The  taxes  of  the  business  community  pro- 
vide a  large  part  of  the  support  of  the  social 
welfare,  police,  fire  and  other  public  func- 
tions of  this  city.  Taxes  have  been  increasing, 
and  are  expected  to  Increase  more,  but  pro- 
tection has  been  decreasing,  and  if  the  recent 
pas^t  is  any  l.ndicatiou.  it  is  expected  to  de- 
crease more. 

As  businessmen  and  as  private  citizens  we 
want  to  live  within  the  law,  but  we  want 
others  also  to  live  within  the  law.  We  want 
the  protection  and  justice  of  the  law  for  all. 
We  want  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  but 
we  want  them  to  respect  our  rights. 

Men  have  given  into  the  hands  of  society 
their  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  their 
families  in  order  to  attain  order  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  through  law.  Not  fear  or  intimi- 
dation, but  love  of  civilization  has  been  the 
genesis  of  the  self-control  and  the  reluctance 
to  react  with  force  agaLnst  force  on  the  part 


of  threatened  communities  during  recent 
disorders.  There  may  well  be  a  dangerous  mis- 
understanding of  this  point  on  the  part  of 
a  militant  few.  If  people  are  pressed  too  far. 
or  If  their  families,  communities,  or  means 
of  livelihood  are  threatened  beyond  endur- 
ance or  beyond  the  ability  or  willingness  of 
society  to  provide  adequate  protection  they 
will  retake  Into  their  own  hands  their  In- 
alienable right  to  self-defense  and  survival. 
This  nation  has  borne  the  allegedly  spon- 
taneous rape  of  its  cities  with  restraint  and 
patience  beyond  ordinary  understanding,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  now  on 
Washington,  and  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  approaching  events  will  not  be 
spantaneous.  An  aura  of  uncertainty  and 
personal  Insecurity,  a  growing  smog  of  fear, 
hangs  over  this,  the  national  capital.  It  is  not 
just  another  city.  It  belongs  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  all  Americans  are  watching.  Con- 
tinued order  and  justice  under  a  common 
law  depends  on  the  outcome.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  incapable  of  assuring  the  security  of 
the  capital  and  the  personal  protection  of 
less  than  a  million  citizens,  you  may  fully 
expect  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  two 
hundred  million. 

Our  national  policy  has  been  to  .issure  na- 
tional security  wherever  possible  through  the 
existence  of  sufficient  force  to  be  ;tn  over- 
whelming deterrent  to  aggression  rather  than 
through  the  use  of  that  force  to  punish  ag- 
gression. Will  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  nation  provide  an  over- 
whelming deterrent  to  violence?  Will  they 
provide  \-lslble  police  and  troops  sufficient  to 
discourage  the  criminal  few  from  acts  which 
unfortunately  and  unjustly  are  often  blamed 
on  the  innocent  majority  of  one  segment  of 
our  whole  people?  Or  will  they  allow  an  ap- 
parent danger  to  become  a  real  disaster? 
Will  they  bear  the  gtillt  of  driving  each  State, 
each  city,  and  even  each  citizen  to  provide 
his  own  protection?  Will  their  example  teach 
each  individual  that  in  order  to  survive  he 
must  meet  the  threat  of  force  with  force,  ac- 
tion with  reaction,  and  counter-reaction  with 
escalation  until  the  fabric  of  our  ."society  nnd 
our  civilization  Is  rent  asunder? 

We  of  the  business  community  feel  that 
we  haye  some  guilt  for  not  having  impressed 
for  greater  protection  in  the  past,  for  having 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
potential  and  at  times  real  threat  Inherent 
in  sticking  one's  neck  out. 

But  it  is  time  to  stop  worrying  about 
sticking  our  necks  out.  about  not  getting  In- 
volved. We  are  involved,  and  we  Intend  to 
defend  the  commercial  and  economic  inter- 
ests of  this  city  ajid  its  people.  We  ask  for 
the  protection  to  which  we  have  a  right,  for 
our  lives  and  property  and  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  entire  cMrmiunity.  It  will  be 
achieved,  but  we  prefernhat  it  be  achieved 
through  the  law.  "* 

We  ask  for  a  deterrent  to  destruction,  not 
only  a  promise  of  control  after  it  has  started. 
A  curfew  is  an  effective  emergency  weapon 
to  curb  destruction,  but  it  penalizes  the  in- 
nocent far  more  than  the  guilty.  Use  of  a 
curfew  for  long  periods  in  itself  could  destroy 
large  segments  of  commerce.  If  sufficient  po- 
lice are  patrolling  this  city,  are  seen  in  large 
enough  concentrations  and  numbers,  and  are 
known  to  be  authorized  to  enforce  the  law 
with  all  means  necessary,  serious  rioting, 
arson,  and  looting  will  never  have  the  chance 
to  begin.  If  sufficient  police  are  unavailable, 
there  :ire  in  the  area  of  Washington  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
more  than  sufficient  troops  to  provide  the 
necessary  show  of  force.  It  would  seem  pref- 
erable to  show  force  before,  rather  than  to 
have  to  use  it  afterwards. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  existing  num- 
er  of  police  does  not  allow  adequate  pro- 
tection, especially  when  their  effectiveness 
is  reduced  drastically  by  imprudent  re- 
straints. We,  therefore,  ask  that  troops  be 
filaced   on   duty   to   supplement   the   police 


forces  prior  to  and  during  the  lmj)endlng 
demonstrations,  that  they  be  made  clearly 
visible  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  an 
overwhelming  show  of  force,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  make  a 
public  statement  of  policy  that  the  police 
and  the  troops  will  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  use  all  force  necessary  to  assure 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  courts  will  support  them. 

You  have  taken  the  oaths  of  the  hlghe.'st 
offices  of  this  land  that  you  will  to  the  best 
of  your  abilities  preserve,  protect,  an'd  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  St.^tes.  That 
Constitution  guarantees  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  to  live  in  peace  and  free  from  fear. 
We  citizens  now  call  upon  the  executive,  legr 
islatlve,  and  Judicial  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fulfill  their  oiitlis  of  office. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Park   and  Shop,  Inc. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

May  22,  1968 1 
SotTHERN  Unit  Marches  Into  District  To- 
day :  1 ,000  Are  Expected  for  Parade  Across 

Memorial  Bridge 

Members  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
were  to  return  to  Congress  today  ;is  a 
follow-up  to  two  marches  and  a  two-hour 
sit-in   outside   the   House   gallery   yesterday. 

Some  400  campaigners  from  the  Southern 
contingent,  who  have  been  staying  in  nearby 
Virginia  churches,  were  to  march  across 
Memorial  Bridge  today  to  take  up  residence 
in  Resurrection  City,  where  problems  of 
housing,  discipline  and  logistics  continue. 

Although  there  are  only  some  400  member.; 
to  the  Southern  contingent.  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  officials  said  they 
hope  to  have  "at  least"  1.000  for  the  Memo- 
rial Bridge  march.  White  suburbanites  had 
been  urged  to  join  in  support. 

tours  with  stars 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  president 
of  SCLC,  said  late  yesterday  that  the  march- 
ers would  go  back  to  Congress  and  to  the 
agencies  of  government. 

Abernathy  made  the  statement  after 
spending  more  than  four  hours  walking 
through  Resurrection  City  eating  dinner  in 
the  camp  mess  tent  and  examining  the  Syl- 
van Theater  grounds  and  the  steps  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  end  of  the  Reflecting  Pool 
as  a  possible  entertainment  site. 

He  made  the  later  tour  with  Hollywood 
personalities  Sidney  Poitler  and  Robert  Culp 
and  the  latter's  wife,  Frances.  Tliey  discussed 
using  the  outdoor  theater  near  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  for  theatricnl  events  for 
the  residents  of  Resurrection  City.  A  group 
of  200  Hollywood  stars  has  promised  to  offer 
free  entertainment  for  the  group  while  it  is 
in  the  city. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  .\bernathy  made 
a  major  change  In  plans  when  he  announced 
that  a  massive  march  scheduled  for  Memo- 
rial Day  would  instead  be  held  June  19. 

"On  this  occasion  we  are  calling  upon  nil 
citizens  of  this  nation  who  are  morally  out- 
raged at  the  existence  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  America's  wealth  and  prosperity  to  join 
us."  he  said. 

The  first  Washington  marches  of  the  cam- 
paign also  took  place  yesterday  when  the 
Rev.  Jes.se  Jackson,  city  manager  of  the  camp 
site  lead  two  marches  to  the  Capitol. 

A  march  scheduled  from  the  tent  city  to 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  grave  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  was  canceled. 

Early  In  the  day  three  contingents  of  cam- 
paigners, each  50  to  75  strong,  marched  to 
the  Hill  to  sit  in  on  committee  hearings. 

Sn.ENCE    PREVAILS 

Then  at  3:30  p.m.  Jackson  led  a  slow- 
moving  group  of  250  marchers  up  The  Mall 
to  the  Capitol.  Complete  silence  prevailed— 
even  the  blue-Jacketed  marshals  passed  their 
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instructions  In  hand  signals  or  whispers. 
Marching  to  the  fore,  setting  the  slow  pace, 
were  a  3- year-old  boy  and  a  mother  with 
babe  In  arms. 

Finally,  after  many  Interruptions  caused 
by  discussions  with  police,  the  first  of  the 
poor  people  were  admitted  to  the  visitors 
gallery  of  the  House — five  minutes  after 
Rep.  Albert  Watson.  R-S.C,  attempted  to 
link  the  camixUgn  with  "known  Commu- 
nists." 

Another   five   minutes   elapsed,   and   with 
only  36  of  the  marchers  seated  in  the  gallery, 
the  House  adjourned. 

Just  as  Speaker  John  McCormack  called 
for  the  iidjournment  vote,  a  young  dark- 
haired  white  man  In  coveralls  leaped  to  his 
feet  In  the  back  of  the  visitors'  gallery  and 
shouted:   '"i'ou've  got  till  June  27th." 

"Tlirow  him  out"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House,  and  doorkeep- 
ers converged  on  the  young  man  and  hustled 
him  out  of  the  gallery. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  marchers  sat  where  they 
were  in  the  emptying  gallery,  until  Rev. 
Jackson  appeared  and  beckoned  them  out- 
side. After  a  brief  sit-in,  the  marchers  left 
at  6:20  p.m.  under  heavy  ix)lice  escort.  The 
last  contingent  of  23  demonstrators  was 
accompanied  by  26  Capitol  Police  officers. 
"secretive  meeting" 

In  his  speech  Watson  charged  that  the 
Communists  had  been  close  to  but  not  a 
part  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Watson  made  a  careful  distinction:  "I  .am 
not  in  any  way  accusing  the  leaders  of  this 
campaign  of  Communist  party  affiliation, 
nor  am  I  suggesting  that  Communist  ele- 
ments are  In  control  of  the  campaign. 

"But  I  am  going  to  inform  the  House  of  a 
highly  secretive  meeting  which  took  place 
last  month  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  that  definitely 
links  prominent  members  of  the  Communist 
party  with  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  leaders." 

Watson  proceeded  to  recount  details  of 
the  meeting  April  25  and  26  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cation I^md. 

The  SCEF.  Watson  said,  has  been  cited  as 
a  Communist  front  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  and  shares  some 
members  with  SCLC.  organizers  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

"I  am  not  saying  the  SCEF  controls  the 
SCLC  or  vice  versa"  Watson  said.  "But  the 
two  organizations  have  been  inextricably 
woven  together  through  mutual  member- 
.shlp."  He  .said  campaign  leaders  are  falling 
Into  a  carefully-prepared  Communist  trap. 

CONFER    with    JACKSON 

Outside  the  Capitol  following  the  House 
adjournment  the  campaigners  waited  while 
McCormack  and  Rep.  John  Conyers,  D-Mich., 
conferred  from  6  to  6:15  p.m.  with  Jackson. 

Later  Conyers  and  Jackson  had  no  com- 
ment on  what  the  discussion  was  about  but 
McCormack  described  it  as  "just  a  social 
visit." 

However,  he  added  that  "we  talked  about 
civil  rights  legislation  but  only  as  a  moral 
issue  which  it  is."  He  indicated  there  was 
no  discussion  of  specific  legislation. 

Apparently  in  answer  to  the  Watson 
charges,  Jackson  said : 

"We  are  not  Communist  Inspired.  We  are 
hunger-inspired.  Our  representatives  In 
Congress  have  misrepresented  us  just  as 
Watson  did  in  the  House  today.  They  haven't 
fought  our  fight." 

Many  of  the  marchers  raised  clenched  fists 
as  they  turned  to  walk  down  The  Mall  to 
Resurrection  City. 

Retracing  their  route  to  Resurrection  City, 
the  procession  lacked  the  dozens  of  reporters 
.md  television  cameramen  who  had  recorded 
the  trip  to  the  Capitol  earlier.  Spectators 
from  the  office  buildings  were  not  white 
collar  workers  this  time,  but  cleaning  women. 

At  Seventh  Street,  reached  at  7  p.m..  the 


procession  leaders  broke  the  silence  of  the 
demonstration  with  a  sfdrlted,  hand -clapping 
civil  rights  song:  "Ain't  Gonna  Let  Nobody 
Tiun  Me  Around." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

May  22,  1968) 
Tent   City    Losing   500 — Many   for  Unruli- 

NESS — Some    Are    Homesick,    Buses   Take 

100,    Including    Members   of   Blackstone 

Gang 

As  many  as  500  Poor  People's  Campaigners 
win  have  left  or  will  have  been  sent  home 
by   Friday — most  for  disciplinary  reasons. 

At  least  100  left  yesterday  in  chartered 
btises.  Most  had  come  from  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  others  from  Pittsburgh.  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati.  They  included  mem- 
bers of  the  Blackstone  gang  from  Chicago. 
Saturday  lUght,  about  39  from  Chicago  were 
sent  home. 

rhe  Rev.  Andrew  'Voung,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  said  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tors left  for  reasons  of  discipline,  health  or 
fiomeslckness. 

CRITICAL    OF   departure 

The  departures  were  among  the  most  dls-- 
cussed  topics  among  the  campers  In  West 
Potomac  Park  last  night. 

"Man.  seeing  them  leave  Just  made  me 
sick,"  said  one  young  man.  "Just  one  little 
thing  happened  and  these  people  tire  going 
home."  1  He  referred  to  a  fight  that  reportedly 
took  place  Monday  night  In  Resurrection 
City.) 

"They  should  have  got  themselves  together 
and  worked  out  their  problems  .  .  .  not  Just 
go  home  for  one  little  thing." 

An  old  woraan  standing  outside  the  city's 
main  gate  commented  on  several  fights  which 
have  broken  out  In  or  outside  the  camp. 
She  said: 

"When  they  is  fighting,  they  is  hurting 
the  city.  I  think  they  should  have  be^n  sent 
home."  She  was  referring  to  the  Chicago 
youngsters    who   were    asked    to   leave. 

A  Puerto  Rlcan  girl  from  New  York  City 
observed,  "SCLC  has  given  us  a  chance  to 
do  all  these  things  we've  been  talking  about 
for  a  long  time,  and  now  all  those  people 
are  leaving.  It  Is  not  right. 'f 

Buses  waited  yesterday  for  their  passengers 
to  Chicago  and  other  large  cities,  and  for 
Marks,  Miss.,  and  Selma,  Ala.  They  were  to 
carry  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  obstreperous 
city  gang  members  who  have  not  succeeded 
•IS  camp  marshals. 

GANGS    GET    ON    FIRST 

The  gangs,  particularly  those  from  Chica- 
go, got  on  the  buses  first,  leaving  old  people, 
women  and  children  outside  while  they  sat 
more  than  an  hour  waiting  for  departure. 

A  white  Catholic  priest,  born  In  Ireland 
and  serving  in  Chicago,  said  sadly.  "That's 
the  way  it  always  is— the  strong  in  the  bus, 
the  weak  outside." 

A  woman  who  said  she  has  11  children 
back  in  Chicago  said  of  the  campaign,  "irs 
all  a  mess  of  confusion.  There's  something 
wTong  \^•lth  it." 

Another  woman  wondered  over  the  depar- 
tures: "I  had  no  Idea  so  many  people  were 
leaving.  At  this  rate  there  won't  be  nobody 
left  by  Friday." 

A  white  man  from  Chicago  complained 
that  "a  woman  in  our  area  was  attacked  by 
one  of  the  marshals  last  night.  She  got  a 
black  eye."  He  said,  "I  thought  I  was  coming 
up  here  for  a  good  cause.  .  .  ." 

"You've  got  to  have  unity  before  you  can 
do  .anything."  said  one  young  woman,  who 
considers  that  the  campers  were  divided  by 
sectionalism. 

"I  done  had  it."  she  said.  If  no  more  buses 
came,  she  declared.  "Well  walk.  I  walked 
out  a  pair  of  shoes  before." 

Controlling  gang  youths  from  big  cities 
appears  to  have  become  a  tough  problem  for 
the  rural-oriented  SCLC  and  Its  campaign. 


Yesterday,  five  members  of  a  Detroit  street 
gang  with  sticks  and  clubs  in  their  hands 
threatened  to  beat  up  a  news  m.agazlne 
photographer  ,for  taking  their  picture  near 
the  campsite. 

Tlie  photographer  and  a  news  magazine 
reporter  were  about  20  feet  away  when  one 
of  the  youths  shouted  an  objection.  The 
newsmen  turned  and  began  walking  toward 
the  campsite  when  the  youth,  followed  by 
four  other  members  of  the  gang,  ran  toward 
them,  waving  their  clubs,  swearing. 

CRABS    AT    CAMERA 

One  grabbed  at  the  camera  around  the 
photographer's  neck  and  told  him  he  was 
going  to  lake  the  camera  and  break  It  be- 
cause "you  can't  take  pictures  here." 

The  youtlis  continued  shouting  obsceni- 
ties and  tlireateiUng  the  photographer  as  he 
walked  toward  the  drive  ne.ar  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  end  of  the  campsite.  As  the  group 
nearcd  watching  police,  members  of  the  gang 
began  arguing  with  officers  who  told  them 
to  return  to  the  corner  where  they  luid  been 
standing,  waiting  lor  a  bus  to  take  them 
back  to  Detroit. 

The  newsmen  said  the  same  group  earlier 
had  been  .seen  beating  up  a  white  construc- 
tion worker  who  had  been  running  a  digging 
machine  at  the  campsite  and  had  taken 
some  pictures. 

Mr.  Young,  rirriving  at  the  site  and  In- 
formed of  the  incident,  said,  "That's  the 
ones  who  are  going.  That's  why  we^  send- 
ing them  back." 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  SUr, 

May  22,  1968] 
Sweet  Willy's  Group  Invades  Ballou  High 
Lance  (Sweet  Willy)  Watson  and  a  dozen 
members  of  his  Memphis  "Invaders"  gang 
walked  into  Ballou  High  School  in  Anacostia 
yesterday  and  told  the  principal  they  wanted 
to  have  an  iissembly. 

The  principal  told  the  group  from  Resur- 
rection City  that  they  could  not  have  an 
assembly,  that  all  assemblies  for  the  year 
had  been  planned  and  asked  them  to  leave 
the  school  without  disrupting  classes. 

The  group,  however,  stayed  at  the  school, 
arguing  with  teachers  and  roamed  the  halls 
for  about  an  hour  during  which  time  fire- 
crackers were  discharged  and  the  fire  alarm 
was  set  off  twice. 

Tlie  students  followed,  shouted  and  gig- 
gled, but  went  to  their  classes  when  told  to. 
Sweet  Willy  said  the  visit  to  Ballou  was  on 
the    invitation    from    students. 

Sweet  Willy  and  his  boys  (some  of  his 
group  were  accused  of  starting  the  liolence 
in  the  Memphis  garbage  collectors  strike) 
went  to  the  school's  auditerium  during  the 
lunch  break  In  an  apparent  effort  to  hold  an 
assembly.  Only  about  35  students  showed  up. 
The  group  then  returned  to  the  office  of 
Principal  Joseph  P.  Carlo  and  repeated  the 
demand  for  an  assembly. 

Carlo  said  the  schedule  was  full,  and  told 
them  to  contact  the  D.C.  School  Board  to 
make  arrangements. 

While  the  group  was  In  the  school,  the  fire 
alarm  was  pulled  twice,  and  five  or  six  fire- 
crackers were  set  off   outside. 

When  a  policeman  from  the  11th  Precinct 
arrived  in  the  schools  office  and  asked  the 
group  to  leave,  they  did  so.  A  paddy  wagon 
called  to  the  school  was  not  needed. 

"This  was  not  nonviolent."  Carlo  said.  "It 
disrupted  the  education  of  1.400  stu- 
dents. .  . ." 

As  the  group  left.  Sweet  Willy  said,  "Okay- 
Eastern  High  now." 

After  leaving  Ballou  High  School,  the  two 
carloads  of  youths  drove  to  Eastern  High 
School,  where  they  spoke  brlefiy  in  the' 
cafeteria.  Their  presence  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  students  there  and  the  cadets 
in  the  armory  across  the  hall  continued 
preparation  for  afternoon  drill. 
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Principal  Rebutfs  Marchdis 
(By  Wlllard  Clopton  Jr.) 

A  dozen  youngsters  from  Memphis,  who 
are  serving  as  marshals  at  Resurrection  City. 
paid  a  noon  visit  to  Ballou  High  School  In 
Anacostla  yesterday  where  they  sought  tin- 
successfully  to  hold  a  special  assembly  to 
explain  the  goals  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign to  the  students. 

The  group,  members  of  a  street  gang 
known  as  "The  Invaders,"  was  led  by  a  tall, 
thin  former  MemphU  disc  jockey  who  gave 
his  name  as  Sweet  Willie  Wine. 

Wine  ^ad  a  tense  meeting  with  Ballou's 
principal,  Joseph  P.  Carlo,  who  refused  to 
allow  the  assembly  on  grounds  that  It  would 
be  "disruptive"  to  school  routine. 

"What's  the  matter— are  you  scared  of 
■what  your  students  are  going  to  hear?"  Wine 
asked. 

Carlo  replied  that  "Whatever  is  done  In 
the  schools  reg,irdlng  for  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  should  go  through  the  Board  of 
Education." 

Wine  said,  "We  want  a  peaceftU  assembly. 
Sir  We're  going  to  be  nonv-lolent.  When 
Stokely  and  Rap  Brown  go  on  campuses 
and  teil  students  to  burn,  do  you  think  they 
go  through  the  school  board?" 

Carlo  .ui^wered:  "I  have  confidence  that 
the  young  people  of  this  school  know  right 
from  wrong  " 

Carlo,  who  Is  white,  appeared  Irked  by 
Wines  allegations  that  the  school  discrimi- 
nates .^gainst  "black  people." 

"You  seem  to  be  hung  up  on  that,"  Carlo 
said.  "I  don't  see  people  as  black  or  white. 
They  are  all. people." 

After  asking  the  group  several  times  to 
leave.  Carlo  phoned  police.  A  policeman 
arrived  and  plS/ced  a  call  for  a  patrol  wagon. 
but  Wine  and  his  followers  left  before  It 
came. 

As  they  left.  Carlo  remarked.  "This  is  not 
nonviolence.  Their  rights  and  privileges  end 
when  they  disturb  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others,  and  somebpdy  had  better  make 
them  realize  it." 

Outside,  Wine  attracted  a  group  of  about 
50  students,  whom  he  told:  "We  are  not  try- 
ing to  take  over  the  Nation  .  .  .  We  are  trying 
to  de-bralnwash  the  white  man.  who  doesn't 
know  what  It  means  to  see  a  baby  bloated 
from  malnutrition." 

The  group  then  drove  to  Eastern  High 
School,  where  they  talked  briefly  with  several 
students  in  the  cafeteria. 

Colleges  Dent  Facilities  to  Poor   March 
Classes 

Washington's  five  universities  have  denied 
the  use  of  their  classrooms  and  dormitories 
for  a  planned  Poor  People's  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

A  Joint  statement  Issued  through  the  Con- 
sortium of  Universities  said:  "Sympathetic 
.IS  the  five  universities  are  to  the  expressed 
goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Poor  People's 
University,  they  have  the  Important  obliga- 
tion to  Insure  the  normal  operations  of  their 
educational  Institutions  and  they  will  be 
unable  to  provide  either  dormitory  or  on- 
campus  classroom  facilities  for  out-of-town 
college  students." 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
staff  members  planning  the  three-week  Poor 
Peoples  University  to  begin  May  29  had  asked 
for  use  of  the  facilities  two  weeks  ago. 

■This  will  create  a  lot  of  difficulties,"  Bill 
Treanor.  SCLC  staff  worker  who  met  with  the 
university  president  earlier,  satd  yesterday. 

It  means  we  will  have  to  hold  a  lot  of 
classes  outside  in  the  Mall  area.  We  would 
rather  do  it  in  a  more  orderly  fashion." 

Treanor  said  he  doesn't  know  where  the 
visiting  college  students,  whose  number 
SCLC  estimates  from  5000  to  15.000.  will 
sleep  'This  Is  a  problem  the  universities  and 
the  District  Building  evidently  are  unwilling 
to  race."  he  said. 

The  Consortium  statement  did  not  elabo- 


rate on  reasons  for  turning  down  the  SCLC 
request.  Sources  within  the  University  offi- 
cials, however,  cited  several  reasons:  Time  Is 
needed  to  renovate  dormitories  before  sum- 
mer sessions  t>egln;  some  space  has  been 
previously  committed  to  other  groups,  and 
SCLC  did  not  supply  specific  Information  on 
the  facilities  needed. 

A  lengthy  list  of  actions  related  to  prob- 
lems of  race  and  poverty  planned  or  being 
carried  out  by  each  school  was  attached  to 
the  Consortium  statement.  Many  faculty 
members  and  local  students  are  participating 
in  the  Campaign  as  individuals. 

The  five  universities  are  American.  Catho- 
lic, Georgetown,  George  Washington  and 
Howard. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  MONRONEY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  the  recipient  of  a  most  well- 
deserved  award  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment a  few  days  ago.  In  cormection 
with  the  50th  anniversary  of  airmail,  he 
was  given  an  award  for  "his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  American  people  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  air  trans- 
portation to  the  movement  of  priority 
mail." 

Senator  Monroney  has  been  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  articulate  and  effective  ad- 
vocates of  air  transportation.  He  has 
made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  avia- 
tion industry  and  the  postal  service.  He 
was  instrimiental  in  the  development  of 
the  program  of  airlifting  first-class  mail. 

The  award  to  Senator  Monroney  was 
made  by  Postmaster  General  Marvin 
Watson  at  the  issuance  of  the  stamp 
commemorating  airmail's  golden  annl- 
versai-y.  I  ask  consent  that  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air  Mail  50th  Anniversary  Commemorative 
Stamp  Dedication 

I  feel  privileged  that  my  Initial  first  day 
ceremony  as  Postmaster  General  concerns 
such  an  important  stamp. 

I  know  the  Priwident  shares  my  view,  for 
when  I  told  him  of  this  ceremony,  he  asked 
me  to  give  you  a  a  personal  message.  He 
said.  "This  Air  Mail  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Is- 
sue reminds  all  of  us  of  one  basic  fact  of 
American  life. 

"Though  man's  reach  may  always  exceed 
his  grasp,  when  he  has.the  courage  to  reach, 
here  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  his  grasp  has 
always  exceeded  bis  hopes." 

I  think  that  expression  reflects  much  of 
the  meaning  of  America. 

This  is  a  land  of  opportunity  ajid  of 
achievement. 

It  Is  a  land  In  which  those  who  search  out 
and  seek  out  opportunity  have  not  only  an 
excellent  chance  to  achieve,  but  time  and 
again  have  achieved  far  more  than  they  ex- 
pected. 

Certainly  this  stamp  Illustrates  that  point. 

A  few  men  had  a  vision  of  mall  delivered 
by  regular  air  service.  Most  thought  It  the 
wildest  of  dreams. 

But  men  with  the  dream  succeeded  in 
transforming  that  vision  into  hard  fact  and 
brilliant  success. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  CongressioiiiU 
father  of  air  mail.  Representative  Morris 
Sheppard.  was  a  Texan. 

Congressman  Sheppard  was  familiar  with 
frontiers  and  difficulties.  He  knew  the  nation 
deserved  to  have  the  power  of  flight  fully 
exploited  for  the  public  benefit.  His  determi- 


nation and  enthusiasm  enrolled  the  support 
of  fellow  Members  of  Congress,  many  of 
whom  had  to  convince  colleagues  about  the 
practicality  of  a  form  of  transportation  some 
of  them  had  never  seen.  For  in  thoee  days 
the  airplane  was  a  form  of  unidentified  fly- 
ing object. 

This  tradition  of  Congressional  leadership 
and  Initiative  has  served  the  Post  Oftice  De- 
partment well  in  the  past. 

It  is  serving  equally  well  today.  Senator 
Monroney  and  others  in  the  Congress  have 
consistently  fought  for  progress  in  the  na- 
tion's mail  service  Senator  Monroney.  In  fact. 
Is  to  the  air  mall  service  of  today  what  Con- 
gressman Sheppard  was  to  yesterday. 

For  that  reason.  Senator,  we  have  a  sur- 
prise for  you  here  today. 

Yesterday.  It  was  my  privilege  to  present 
to  the  air  mall  pioneers  a  sptecial  flight  cer- 
tificate in  honor  of  their  achievements.  These 
awards  lu-e  the  only  ones  of  their  kind. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment also  prepared  one  other  award,  also 
one  of  a  kind. 

It  is  for  leadership  and  support  In  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  men  who  first 
dreamed  of  air  mall. 

The  Citation  reads:  "United  States  Post 
Office  Department  hereby  recognizes  Senator 
A.  S.  I  Mike  I  Monron»y  (->n  this,  the  50th  An- 
niversary '->f  the  Air  Mall  Service,  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  recognizing  the  importance  of  air 
transportation  to  the  movement  of  priority 
mail.  F.'ister  and  more  effective  postal  service 
has  resulted  from  programs  promulgated  at 
his  behest  to  encourage  and  accelerate  de- 
velopment of  the  aviation  Industry." 

Senator,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  make  this  presentation  to  you. 

It  is  an  honor,  ;is  well,  to  have  with  us 
here  today  so  many  of  those  pioneers  who 
first  brought  the  air  mall  through.  These 
were  men  whose  beacon  was  a  thin  line  of 
courage. 

Through  their  exaniple.  and  that  of  other 
air  pioneers,  the  nation  began  to  accept  the 
reality  of  air  transportation.  From  that  small 
beginning  .  .  .  from  that  first  realization  of 
what  once  seemed  the  impossible  dream  .  .  . 
our  nation's  aircraft  industry  grew. 

Now  we  are  far  from  the  day  when  air 
mall  was  a  matter  of  faith  and  valor  alone. 
Now  we  are  truly  entering  an  era  which  is 
even  beyond  the  dreams  of  those  men  of  50 
years  ago. 

Today,  air  mail  is  the  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted and  preferred  means.  Virtually  all 
first  class  mail  which  can  be  effectively  air- 
lifted is  now  so  moved  .and  almost  80  per 
cent  of  all  letter  mail  now  travels  by  air.  We 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  air 
mall  and  first  class  will  be  merged  into  a 
single  pnority  service. 

This  progress  is  in  the  very  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  nation  and  in  the  very  finest 
tradition  of  those  men  whose  courage  and 
vision  made  It  possible. 

Today  we  commemorate  not  only  an  event, 
but  we  reaffirm  the  power  of  man  to  harness 
the  laws  of  nature  for  the  good  of  all. 

Today,  we  have  an  aviation  Industry  that 
Is  the  finest  In  the  world. 

Today,  we  have  an  air  mail  service  second 
to  none,  a  service  that  refuses  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  past  success  but  wlilch  Insists  on 
improving  and  expanding  building  from  ex- 
cellence to  greater  excellence. 

And  today  I  am  proud  to  salute  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this  great  re- 
flection of  a  dynamic  America.  They  have 
followed  a  star.  They  have  fulfilled  a  dream. 
They  have  added  a  vital  chapter  to  the  story 
of  American  success. 


PRESIDENT  OF  BELOIT  COLLEGE 
SPEAKS  FOR  THE  UPPERDOG 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  President 
Miller  Upton,  of  Beloit  College,  Beloit, 
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Wis.,  wTote  an  interesting  article  for  the 
March  issue  of  Social  Sei-vice  Outlook 
in  which  he  commented  upon  our  present 
day  social  issues. 

Mr.  Upton  said : 

It  Is  enough  at  this  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment to  aspire  to  create  a  decent  society. 
And  to  do  so  our  first  task  is  to  help  each  In- 
dividual be  decent  to  himself  and  In  his 
relationship   with   other   Individuals. 

In  liis  treatise,  in  which  he  says  that 
the  upperdoR  is  being  unfair  in  his  own 
self-appraisal,  he  states: 

In  the  final  analysis  our  compassion  should 
be  expressed  for  people — whether  they  be 
white,  black  or  yellow;  rich,  poor  or  middle 
class;  genius,  average  or  moron — any  who 
suffer  a  poverty  of  spirit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

If  This  Be  Heresy 
(By  Miller  Upton) 
I  have  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance  for  the  way  our  society  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  to  have  KjTnpathetic  concern 
only  for  the  misfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug 
addict,  the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the 
maladjusted,  the  chronic  criminal,  the 
xmderachlever,  the  loser— In  general,  the 
underdog.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  lost  touch 
wuth  reahty  and  become  warped  in  our  at- 
taclunentfi,  if  not  in  fact  ijsychotic. 

In  short.  I  feel  it  is  time  for  someone  like 
me  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I'm  for  the  upper- 
dog!  '  I'm  for  the  achiever — the  one  who  sets 
out  to  do  something  and  does  it:  the  one 
who  recognizes  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties at  hand  and  endeavors  to  deal  with 
them;  the  one  who  is  succe-ssful  at  his  im- 
mediate tasli  because  he  is  not  worrying 
about  someone  elses  faUings;  the  one  who 
doesn't  consider  it  "square"  to  be  constantly 
looking  for  more  to  do,  who  Isn't  always 
rationalizing  why  he  shouldn't  be  doing 
what  he  is  doing;  the  one.  in  short,  who 
carries  the  work  of  his  part  of  the  world 
squarely  on  his  shoulders.  Not  the  wealthy, 
necessarily,  not  the  ones  In  authority,  nec- 
essarily, not  the  cifted,  necessarily— just  the 
doer,  the  achiever— regardless  of  liis  status, 
his  opulence.  Ills  native  endowTnent. 

We  are  not  born  equal;  we  are  lx>rn  un- 
equal. -And  the  talented  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  their  talents  than  the  underprivi- 
leged for  their  plight.  The  measure  of  each 
should  be  by  what  he  does  with  his  inherited 
position.  No  one  should  be  damned  by  the 
environmental  condition  of  his  life— whether 
it  be  privileged  or  underprivileged. 

It  is  a  dving  fashion  to  pay  respect  to 
those  who  achieve— who  really  "have  it"— 
to  use  the  vernacular.  This  is  the  day  when 
the  fashion  is  to  be  for  the  underdog.  The 
attitude  Is  being  developed  that  IX  you  really 
want  people  to  care  for  you  (and  who 
doesn't?),  don't  be  successful,  be  a  misfit, 
a  loser,  a  victim  of  ones  environment, 

I'm  not  entirely  sure  of  the  reason  for 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  general  social 
psychological  aberration,  but  I  suspect  it 
springs  from  a  massive  social  gtiilt.  Each  of 
us  Individually  is  so  aware  of  our  personal 
limitations  that  we  have  developed  a  form 
of  masochistic  reaction  to  probleins  of  the 
day.  Instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
problems  in  a  forthright  way.  we  berate  our- 
selves, we  martyr  ourselves,  we  pillory  our- 
selves. Or  if  the  problems  seem  too  much  for 
us  to  handle,  we  mitigate  our  sense  of  guilt 
by  heaping  all  blame  on  convenient  scape- 
goats or  by  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
problems  of  others  at  a  conveniently  remote 
distance. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  specific  ref- 


erence. I  have  become  Increasingly  bored  and 
resentful  of  the  ridicule  and  snide  references 
made  of  the  WASPS  (the  white,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant  suburbanites) .  I  wouldn't  feel  the 
point  so  strongly  were  the  crtticlstns  leveled 
by  those  outside  of  the  circle.  Such  could  be 
looked  upon  as  healthy  social  crtticism  and 
competiuon.  But  when  it  mainly  comes  from 
those  who  are  part  of  the  circle— WASPS 
stinging  themselves— it  assumes  the  nature 
of  sick  self-immolation. 

Our  society's  treatment  of  the  Negro  over 
the  years  is  deplorable.  In  fact,  that's  too 
mild' a  term  for  it.  The  word  -.sinful"  in  its 
full  theological  sense  is  more  accurate.  But 
this  fact  docs  not  Justify  us  in  our  sense  of 
guilt  condemning  a  particular  segment  of 
society  which  in  many  ways  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  American  social  existence.  If 
damning  by  association  is  wrong,  as  1  would 
maintain  strongly  it  is.  then  how  horribly 
wrong  It  is  to  level  our  guns  of  hostility, 
envy,  and  ridicule  in  this  fashion  on  the 
successful  white  man  who  more  olten  than 
not  struggled  financially  to  get  a  college  ed- 
ucation, who  more  often  than  not  works  at 
his  job  more  than  CO  hours  a  week,  who  buys 
a  comfortable  home  in  the  suburbs  with  the 
welfare  of  Ills  family  In  mind,  who  is  active 
in  his  church  and  community  affairs,  who 
gives  ills  time  to  service  on  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare  agencies,  and  in  some 
cases  is  shortening  his  life  span  through 
overwork  and  anxiety  resulting  from  the 
basic  social  responsibliuies  ho  must  carry. 

These  are  among  the  chief  doers  and 
achievers  of  today.  And  where  would  our 
socletv  be  without  them?  For  one  thing,  we 
could'not  afford  to  have  a  major  jwrtion  of 
the  population  going  to  school  lor  12  to  20 
years.  Nor  would  we  enjoy  the  leisure  time 
recreational  activities,  and  cultural  advan- 
tages which  are  a  direct  product  of  our  ma- 
terial welfare.  However,  there  would  be  one 
by-product  advantage:  We  would  have  to  be 
so  concerned  individually  with  eking  out  our 
own  meager  existence  that  there  would  be 
no  time  to  be  wasted  on  such  irrelevant  and 
dishonest  name-caUlng  and  buck-passing. 

Or,  Just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
those  who  succeed  within  our  economic  sys- 
tem, so  we  accuse  the  system  itself  of  faults 
which  are  not  of  its  creation.  In  short,  we 
tend  to  blame  the  economic  system  for  the 
faults  of  Individuals  who  operate  within  it. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  quaUty 
of  any  society  is  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  individuals  who  make  it  up. 
Therefore,  let  us  stop  referring  naively  to 
creating  a  "great'"  society.  It  Is  enough  at  this 
stage  of  our  development  to  aspire  to  create 
a  decent  society.  And  to  do  so  our  first  task 
is  to  help  each  individual  to  be  decent  unto 
himself  and  In  his  relationship  with  other 
individuals.  A  decent  society  cannot  be  cre- 
ated out  of  a  vacuum  and  imposed.  It  can 
only  evolve  out  of  the  lives  of  constituent 
members.  In  this  regard,  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  become  the  scapegoat  for  the  failures 
of  our  educational,  religious,  and  family  in- 
stitutions to  develop  decent  and  responsible 
individuals. 

Whenever  one  blames  another  or  group  of 
individuals  lor  one  or  more  of  the  ills  of 
mankind— beware !  He  is  expressing  personal 
hostility  and  offering  no  solution.  There  Is 
no  slng'le  scapegoat  for  the  world's  Ills,  un- 
less It  be  our  own  personal  limitations  as 
finite  beings. 

TODAY'S    MORAUSM 

Also,  the  Puritan  ethic  and  religious 
morality  in  general  have  come  in  for  some 
heavy-handed  humor  and  disdain.  I  can  sup- 
port "that  criticism  which  focuses  on  arbi- 
trary value  judgments.  But  we  seem  to  be  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  much  more  per- 
verse kind  of  morallsm — a  moralism  which 
says  that  since  love  is  the  one  absolute  vir- 
tue of  man,  the  one  way  we  will  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty,  crime,  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  the  Uke  is  by  forcing  every- 


one to  love  everybody  else— we  must  love  the 
white  man  bcaiuse  he  Is  white,  or  the  black 
man  because  he  is  black,  or  the  poor  because 
he  is  poor,  or  the  enemy  because  he  Is  the 
cneniv.  or  the  perverse  because  he  is  perverse, 
or  the  afflicted  because  he  l.s  afflicted!  Rather 
than  because  he  is  a  human  being,  any 
human  being  who  Just  happens  to  be  whits 
or  black;  poor  or  rich;  enemy  or  friend. 

This  is  a  hideous  abuse  of  the  notion  of 
love  that  avoids  the  hard  fact  that  love  is  a 
uniquclv  personal  ixperlcncc.  If  It  Is  idle  to 
attempt  to  legislate  Individual  morality.  It 
is  even  more  idle,  and  even  :.rrnf;ant.  to  at- 
lompt  to  force  Individual  love  Tiicre  can  IjC 
no  love  unless  it  is  genuine  and  authentic 
To  love,  or  go  through  the  ijreiense  of  lov- 
inc,  without  truly  leeling  that  way  is  one 
of  the  lowest  forms  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  dis- 
honesty at  its  worst.  And  the  Iruits  of  such 
dishonesty,  ns  wTth  iM  forms  of  dishonesty. 
is  distrust,  degradation,  chaos.  We  should 
respect  all  people  so  much  that  we  would  not 
dare  demean  one  by  pretending  to  love  him 
when  we  don't 

Here  i.s  the  evU  I  see  about  us  so  much  at 
the  present  time:  Love  Is  expressed  in  a 
masochistic  way— as  a  duty  to  be  |>erlormed 
ratiier  than  a  blessing  to  be  received.  The 
notion  is  current  that  to  love  is  to  sacrifice, 
that  the  Good  Samaritan  was  good  becatise 
he  |)Ut  himself  out.  We  should  sacrifice  ou{- 
selves  for  the  poor  because  we  feel  sorry  lor 
them,  we  should  sacrifice  ourselves  lor  the 
dispossessed  because  we  leel  sorry  for  thwn. 
we  should  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  retarded 
because  we  feel  sorry  for  them,  and  so  forth. 
What  a  tragic  confusion  ul  motives!  This 
Is  not  love;  this  Is  a  sick  desire  to  be  loved.  It 
is  a  perverse  and  futile  attempt  to  escape 
the  pain  ol  guilt.  If  you  would  put  my  claim 
to  a  test,  just  make  a  date  sometime  with 
a  woman  who  doesn't  go  out  very  often  and 
then  tell  her  you  did  it  because  you  felt 
sorrv  for  her 

We  need  to  start  being  honest  with  our- 
selves in  more  ways  than  one.  It  Is  too  bad 
that  we  have  tailed  to  heed  the  charge  that 
Polonius  made  to  his  son:  "This  above  nil, 
to  thine  own  sell  be  true."  For  were  we  to  do 
so  we  would  have  to  admit  honestly  and 
Joyously  that  love  in  its  very  essence  Is  sel- 
fish. Were  it  not  so.  there  would  be  none — 
not  real  love,  only  a  martyred  imitation. 

Our  loving  should  not  be  restricted  to  the 
poor  and  dispossessed  but  .-.hould  be  offered 
to  all  It  Is  in  the  act  of  loving  that  we  i.re 
redeemed— not  in  loving  the  poor  alone 
And  It  is  In  the  personal  redemption  of  each 
Individual  that  the  hope  of  the  world  exlsw. 
not  in  the  changing  of  the  other  person. 

To  love  is  to  give.  But  it  is  in  giving  that 
the  giver  receives  his  reward — his  sense  of 
belonging,  of  being  accepted,  of  being  needed. 
To  give  because  you  think  you  are  ex- 
pected to  or  because  you  hope  for  some- 
thing in  return  is  not  true  giving- it  is 
hope  for  receiving,  and  therefore  frustrat- 
ing. 

THE    POOR — IN    SPIRIT 

The  only  people  I  feel  sorry  for  are  those 
who  feci  ^orry  for  t'lcmselvcs.  And  this 
state  of  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  wealth 
or  poverty,  intelligence  or  Ignorance,  pres- 
tige or  ignominy.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
large  number  of  well-to-do  people  who  com- 
mit suicide  each  year,  probably  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  among  any  other  group.  This 
act  to  me  Is  the  ultimate  evidence  of  pov- 
erty of  spirit,  and  this  is  the  basic  poverty 
we  should  be  concerned  about.  In  the  final 
analysis  our  compassion  should  be  expressed 
for  people— whether  they  be  white,  black  or 
yellow;  rich,  poor  or  middle  class;  genius, 
average  or  moron— any  who  suffer  a  poverty 
ol  spirit. 

And  to  be  authentic,  this  compassion  must 
spring  from  real  contact  with  a  situation 
which  our  love  can  affect  and  not  with  a 
figment  of  our  imagination.  How  dare  we 
t)e  so  insolent  as  to  speaK  of  creating  a  great 
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?or;ety  when  we  aren't  even  capable  Indlvl- 
dutilly  of  creating  a  healthy  home  environ- 
ment? 

The  hardest  task  In  the  world  U  to  love 
the  person  at  hand — your  roommate,  your 
brother  or  sister,  your  wife  or  husband,  yoiir 
parent,  the  man  across  the  counter,  or  the 
desk  It  Is  so  much  easier  to  love  In  your 
imagination  the  Saigon  waif  than  It  Is  actu- 
ally to  pick  up  In  your  arms  and  hold  firmly 
.'ind  lovingly  the  emaciated,  sore-covered 
body  of  the  unwanted  child  that  can  be 
found  In  any  American  city  or  town. 

THE     W.\T     TO     PROBLEM-SOLVING 

This  kind  of  ersatz  compassion  Is  not  hu- 
manltarlanlsm:  it  Is  escapism.  It  Is  the  men- 
tal process  by  which  we  try  to  kid  ourselves 
into  thinking  we  are  better  than  we  really 
^ire.  It  Is  the  psychological  process  by  which 
man  hides  from  the  realities  of  the  here  and 
now  by  caressing  his  ego  through  imagined 
concern  lor  the  there  and  later.  It  takes  no 
personal  coxirage  or  sacrifice  to  bleed  and  die 
in  one's  mind  for  the  remote  victim  of  op- 
pression, poverty  or  disease.  But  it  requires 
supreme  courage  and  compassion  and  under- 
standing—true love — to  turn  to  your  neigh- 
bor, extend  your  hand,  look  him  in  the  eye 
and  tell  him  why  you  like  him  or  don't,  as 
the  case  moy  be. 

We  have  -e^rious  problems  and  Issues  fac- 
ing oiu-  society  at  the  present  time.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  :t  But  they  can  be  solved 
over  time  if  we  will  attack  them  directly  and 
honestly:  that  is.  if  we  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price  in  time  and  persistent  personal  ef- 
fort. They  will  never  be  subject  to  Instant 
solution — to  wishing  it  so.  Nor  will  they  be 
solved  by  blaming  others  for  their  existence, 
or  by  making  certain  segments  of  society  the 
scapegoat  for  the  general  ills  of  society.  Nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  running  away  from 
them  by  concerning  ourselves  with  remote 
situations  rather  than  those  at  hand.  Nor 
will  they  be  solved  by  application  of  the  per- 
verse notion  that  to  love  means  only  to  sacri- 
fice one's  self. 

The  one  most  certain  point  Is  that  they 
will  be  solved  by  doers,  not  people  with  good 
intentions  but  Individuals  with  good  deeds. 
Not  those  who  talk  a  good  game  but  those 
who  play  a  good  game — the  achievers.  We 
will  never  create  a  good  society,  much  less  a 
great  one.  imtil  individual  excellence  and 
achievement  are  not  only  respected  but  en- 
couraged. That  is  why  I'm  for  the  upperdog — 
the  achiever — the  succeeder:  I'm  for  build- 
ing an  ever  better  society  and  this  will  only 
be  done  by  those  who  take  seriously  their 
responsibility  for  achievement,  for  making 
the  most  of  their  native  ability,  for  getting 
done  the  Job  at  hand. 


the  purposes  of  the  Paris  talks.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  accelerated  day-by-day 
fighting  cloud  each  and  every  talking 
point,  the  fighting  hamstrings  the  allies 
of  each  side,  it  hinders  the  efforts  of  pood 
faith  third  parties.  And  it  is,  in  the  de- 
struction of  life,  a  mounting  obstacle  to 
a  just  and  fair  peace. 

In  the  week  before  last,  562  American 
men  died,  and  2,225  were  wounded:  675 
South  Vietnamese  died.  The  Communists, 
we  are  told,  paid  a  greater  price  as  it  is 
alleged  they  lost  5,500  men,  which  would  . 
bring  their  total  dead  this  year  to  92,390. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  if 
there  is  any  priority  in  this  critical  pe- 
riod, it  is  that  our  Government  move 
quickly  and  at  the  earliest  time  to  achieve 
ja  cense-firc.  A  cease-fire  would  save  lives 
and  would  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
If  a  cease-fire  cannot  be  totally  achieved, 
we  should  make  a  renewed  effort  to  find 
tome  means  of  deescalating  the  war. 

We  should  present  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese representatives  in  Paris  a  specific 
cea.-e-fire  plan,  or  at  the  very  least  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  deescalating  hostilities. 
To  .some  extent  this  has  been  done  in  re- 
Ir.t'on  totheDMZ. 

They  may  not  accept  it.  But  if  they  do. 
surely  we  and  certainly  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  be  the  better  off  if  the  strat- 
egy of  "fighting  while  talking"  is  replaced 
by  a  cessation  or  a  reduction  of  hostil- 
ities while  the  negotiators  in  Paris  probe 
for  the  outlines  of  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

'  If  they  leject  the  offer,  we  will  not  have 
been  hurt.  Indeed,  the  presentation  of  a 
direct  and  reasonable  proposal  by  the 
United  States  should  strengthen  our  sta- 
tus in  the  eyes  of  the  world  community. 
The  rejection  of  such  an  offer  would 
surely  erode  the  credibility  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  position. 

The  North  Vietnamese  may  have  no 
intention  of  abandoning  a  fight  and  talk 
strategj'.  But  if  they  are  determined  to 
try  to  write  the  rules  of  negotiation  in 
blood  we  should  be  equally  determined  to 
offer  a  sane  and  sound  alternative.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  take  a  renewed  intia- 
tive  for  peace.  We  should  act  upon  it. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
Paris  peace  talks,  or  the  "official  con-s 
versations  '  as  they  are  formally  called* 
fill  us  all  with  a  mixture  of  hope  anct 
frustration. 

The  tei-m  of  the  negotiations  will  be 
long  and.  of  course,  difficult.  For  example, 
the  talks  to  date  have  not  eveii  resulted 
in  ail  agreement  that  both  parties  seek 
the  same  general  and  broadly  worded 
goals. 

Both  sides,  perhaps  the  United  States 
as  a  necessary  response,  have  adopted  a 
"fight  and  talk"  strategy  so  that  each^ 
.-supposedly,  may  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  But  the  danger  is  that 
.such  a  strategj'  will  be  rewarding  only  if 
there  is  an  overwhelming  military  acr 
cjmplishment  on  either  side.  ; 

Thus,  the  peace  talks  are  leading  to  a 
war  larger  in  scope  and  greater  in  in- 
tensity. This  draws  us  further  away  from 


CANADIANS  PROVE  RAIL  MASS 
TRANSIT  SYSTEMS  WILL  AT- 
TRACT RIDERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  had  the  i^rivilege  to 
preside  as  chairman  of  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  raUroad  mergers  and  mass 
transportation.  During  these  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  was  presented  with 
convincing  testimony  that  efficient,  well- 
advertised,  and  frequent  rail  service  will 
attract  commuter  passengers. 

Convincing  evidence  of  this  fact  has 
recently  been  provided  by  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  Faced  with  the  growing  need 
foj  modern  commutation  services  in  the 
greater  Toronto  metropolitan  area,  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  developed  a 
modem,  rapid,  rail  transit  service.  The 
total  capital  outlay  for  this  system  was 
S15  million.  This  contrasts  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  a  six-lane  expressway  in 
the  Toronto  area  of  between  S3. 5  million 
and  $4  million  per  mile. 


During  the  first  4  months  of  operation, 
the  Toronto  service,  called  Go  Transit, 
carried  a  million  pa.ssengers.  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  ndership  is  steadily 
increasing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  city  planners  in 
the  United  States  will  take  notice  of  this 
convincins  example  of  the  fact  that  mass 
tran.sportation  provides  an  efficient  and 
much  less  costly  alternative  to  solving 
this  most  pressing  problem  than  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  the  Toronto  Mass 
Transit  System  was  receiitly  described  in 
an  article  entitled  "Riders  Flock  to  GO 
Transit."  published  m  the  April  issue  of 
Modern  Railways.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Record,  so  that  all  Meni- 
bers  of  Congress  may  read  for  themselves 
all  of  the  facts  concerning  this  most 
noteworthy  achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Riders  Flock  to  GO  Transit — Toronto's 
New  Comml-ter  System.  StrBsiDizED  by 
Government  oy  Ont.\mo.  C.^rries  More 
Than   16.000  Riders  Daily 

(By  George  E.  Tolesl 
In  its  first  four  months  of  openitlon.  GO 
Transit  in  Toronto,  a  government-subsidized 
railroad  commuter  service,  carried  one  mil- 
lion satisfied  passengers.  GO  Transit  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  commuter  line  for  numer- 
ous urban  areas  wTestUng  with  transporta- 
tion problems. 

GO  Transit,  short  for  "Government  of  On- 
tario Transit."  which  was  inaugurated  in 
May.  1967.  to  rush  commuters  directly  into 
downtown  Toronto,  has  taken  about  3000 
automobiles  oflf  the  lUghways  daily  and  re- 
duced the  drivers'  transportation  expenses. 

The  insatiable  demand  of  the  automobile 
for  more  running  room  put  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment into  the  commuter  railroad  busi- 
ness. Actually,  Canadian  National  operates 
GO  Transit  over  its  main  line  tracks  along 
Lake  Ontario  under  a  service  contract  with 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  'The  government  pro- 
vides a  subsidy  of  $2  million  a  year  to  meet 
operating  costs  above  fare-box  receipts. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  highways  in 
both  land  and  dollars,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment decided  to  embark  on  the  project  to  de- 
termine whether  a  rail  commuter  service 
could  reduce  the  need  for  building  expensive 
freeways  in  highly  populated  areas.  The  cap- 
ita! i.utlay  to  start  GO  Transit  was  $15  mil- 
lion— $7  8  million  for  train:,,  the  rest  for  sta- 
tions, track,  and  signals.  In  contrast  to  this 
modest  expenditure,  the  current  cost  of  a  six- 
lane  expressway  in  the  Toronto  area  is  $3.5- 
to  $4-million  per  mile.  Elevated  expressways 
cost  about  $16-million  per  mile.  In  view  of 
planning  problems  and  the  soaring  cost  of 
land  in  downtown  cores,  almost  no  place  re- 
mains for  highways  but  in  the  air. 

Thus  for  about  the  same  cost  as  one  mile 
of  elevated  expressway,  the  province  estab- 
lished the  GO  Transit  line  covering  60  miles 
from  Hamilton  on  the  west,  some  40  miles 
from  the  U..S.  border,  to  Pickering  east  of 
Toronto.  Authorities  estimate  GO  will  carry 
over  four  million  riders  in  its  first  year. 

Service  began  with  17  trains  daily.  Now 
the* complete  Monday-Friday  service  consists 
of  51  daily  trains,  operating  between  6  a.m. 
and  midnight  and  running  every  20  minutes 
during  weekday  rush  hours  and  hourly  at 
other  times.  On  weekends  and  holidays,  36 
trains  are  In  service.  GO  officials  had  set  a 
winter  goal  of  15.000  rides,  but  rldershlp 
reached  14,000  in  September  and  quickly 
climbed  to  16.800.  Since  this  is  close  to  the 
capacity  of  the  operation,  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising were  stopped.  GO.  thereupon,  placed 
an  order  for  14  more  coaches  which  permit 
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filling  peak-period  trains  out  to  10  cars,  the 
maximum.  In  bad  weather,  rldershlp  has  hit 
18.000  dally. 

GO  Transit's  fares  have  been  deliberately 
set  to  capture  the  automobile  commuter  but 
not  set  so  low  as  to  compete  with  other  forms 
of  public  transportation  which  must  remain 
viable.  With  the  multlple-rlde  fare  set  at  3.5 
cents  a  mile.  GO  authorities  say  that  auto- 
mobile commuters  can  save  at  least  60  cents 
to  $1.40  i>er  day  traveling  by  rail  between 
any  station  and  Union  Station.  This  reason- 
ing considers  out-of-the-pocket  car  opera- 
ting cost  of  four  cents  per  mile  with  one 
dollar  added  for  a  minimum  dally  downtown 
parking  fee.  Parking  Is  free  at  GO  stations. 
Ticket  books  are  sold  for  $5.  $10.  $15,  and 
$20,  with  the  number  of  tickets  contained  in 
each  book  depending  on  the  distance  between 
stations.  Slngle-rlde  tickets  cost  25  percent 
more  than  the  multiple-ride  fare,  with  a 
minimtun  price  of  50  cents.  Children  less 
than  56  In.  tall  can  ride  to  any  station  lor 
25  cents.  The  minimum  fare  by  purchasing 
books  of  tickets  is  42  cents  for  stations  within 
a  12-mile  limit  The  maximum  is  $2  for  a 
60-mile  ride  between  Hamilton  and  Picker- 
ing, the  two  outer  stations.  The  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment recently  announced  fare  reductions 
for  students,  who  had  been  complaining 
about  the  cost. 

In  a  survey  of  rider  reaction  taken  in  July, 
87  !)ercent  of  the  passengers  either  comment- 
ed favorably  about  the  service  or  offered  no 
criticism.  Of  the  remainder,  10  percent  want- 
ed more  trains. 

All  equipment  for  GO  Transit  is  new  and 
especially  designed  for  this  service.  Both 
locomotive-powered  trains  and  trains  of  self- 
powered  cars  are  used  in  this  service.  All 
49  cars  were  built  by  the  Canadian  Car  Di- 
vision, Hawker  Siddeley  Canada  Ltd.  Nine 
of  these  cars  are  self -powered,  each  being 
fitted  with  a  330-hp,  Rolls-Royce  dlesel  en- 
gine. The  eight  3000-hp  locomotives  are 
manufactured  by  General  Motors  Diesel  Ltd. 
In  designing  this  equipment,  engineers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  great  strides 
made  In  recent  years  in  the  development  of 
aluminum  sheets  and  extrusions.  The 
coaches  weigh  68.000  lbs.,  and  the  self-pro- 
pelled cars.  88.000  lbs.  These  weights  repre- 
sent a  savings  of  40  percent  on  the  coaches 
and  20  percent  on  the  self-propelled  cars 
over  any  sinular  equipment  operating  in 
North  America,  say  GO  officials. 

These  weight  savings — achieved  without 
sacrificing  capacity  or  the  strength  required 
for  railroad  service — reduce  operating  costs 
and  maintenance  required  on  both  the  track 
and  the  cars  themselves.  The  design  Involved 
a  high  degree  of  standardization  and  inter- 
changeabillty  of  components  to  facilitate 
conversion  of  the  coaches  to  self-propelled 
equipment  if  operations  require  It  at  a  later 
date. 

GO    CARS    H.tVE    BRIGHT    I-NrTERlORS 

Since  the  service  is  designed  to  compete 
with  transportation  by  private  automobile, 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  was  given  to  the 
decor  and  interior  appointments.  The  result 
Is  a  bright,  attractive  appearance  coupled 
with  easy  cleaning  and  maintenance.  To  the 
patron,  comfortable  seating  Is  paramount; 
hence,  two-and-two  seating  is  employed  in 
each  car.  with  94  individual  bucket-type 
seats,  specially  designed  for  shorthaul  com- 
muting. Seat  shells  are  made  of  fiberglass- 
reinforcement  plastic,  softly  cushioned  with 
air-foam  rubber  and  upholstered  with  a  dur- 
able vinyl. 

Seventy-two  of  the  seats  are  in  a  fixed 
arrangement  offering  a  selection  of  four 
facing  positions.  These  are  upholstered  in 
black  vinyl.  The  remaining  22  seats,  finished 
in  sand  brown,  are  located  in  threes  and  fours 
longitudinally  against  the  side  walls  at  the 
exit  bulkheads  and  at  the  center  walk- 
through bulkhead  which  divides  the  85-ft 
car  into  two  compartments.  One  of  the  com- 
partments seats  40,  the  other,  54.  Aisle  seats 


provide  hand-holds  for  22  standing  passen- 
gers. 

Each  car  Is  carried  on  two.  four-wheel 
DOFASCO  rapid  transit  trucks  supplied  by 
the  Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel  Ltd. 
Wheels  are  30-ln.  CoU  springs,  each  located 
inside  an  air  spring,  carry  the  basic  car  load. 
The  variable  passenger  load  is  supported  by 
the  air  springs  whlcri  in  turn  are  controlled 
by  a  leveling  valve,  thus  keeping  the  fioor 
level  regardless  of  the  passenger  load.  Move- 
ment is  dampened  by  hydraulic  shock 
ab.sortaers. 

Each  supporting  member  of  the  car  frame 
has  been  specially  treated  to  eliminate 
squeaks  and  rattles  where  It  comes  In  con- 
tact with  the  Interior  lining  of  Arborlte 
paneling.  Eleven  scenic  windows,  measuring 
31';  X  51  In,  are  spaced  along  each  wall. 
Toughened  safety  glass,  specially  treated  to 
reduce  glare  and  heat  penetration  while  pro- 
viding maximum  visibility.  Is  used  through- 
out. The  unusual  ceilings  consist  of  milk- 
white  translucent  plastic  panelling  Illumi- 
nated by  concealed  fluorescent  lighting. 

To  Insure  comfort  under  extreme  weather 
conditions,  each  car  Is  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete thermostatically  controlled  air  condi- 
tioning, heating,  and  ventilating  system, 
known  as  the  Vapor  Inject;»lr  system.  Re- 
frigeration components  are  by  Trane  Co. 

Since  GO  trains  operate  from  low-level 
platforms,  the  entrances  consist  of  extra- 
wide  folding  doors  at  both  ends  with  steps 
leading  to  the  vestibules.  Electrically  con- 
trolled from  central  points  in  the  rraln,  the 
doors  are  operated  electrically  by  Vapor  Dor- 
Trol  door  operators  and  permit  double- 
stream  passenger  loading  through  their  54- 
in.  width.  Should  high-level  platforms  be 
adopted  in  the  future,  the  doors  can  easily  be 
raised,  and  the  step-wells  removed  to  pro- 
vide a  straight  walk-on  entrance. 

Eight  of  the  coaches  are  equipped  with 
a  complete  set  of  controls  located  adjacent 
to  the  forward  righthand  stairwell.  These 
particular  cars  are  spotted  at  the  opposite 
end  of  a  train  from  the  dlesel  locomotive. 
The  controls  are  train-lined  for  remote  con- 
trol push-pull  operations.  Tlius.  trains  do  not 
require  turning  at  the  terminals.  When  not 
in  use,  the  controls  are  locked  out;  the  floor 
swings  up  and  the  folding  cab  door  closes 
over  them,  thus  allowing  use  of  both  halves 
of  the  double-stream  entrance  for  loading 
passengers. 

In  off-hours,  one  car.  self-propelled  trains 
may  be  operated.  At  other  times,  all  nine  of 
these  cars  may  be  coupled  together.  Each 
car  is  driven  by  a  330-hp  Rolls-Royce  dlesel 
which  is  coupled  to  both  axles  of  the  nearest 
truck  through  a  three-stage  torque  converter 
and  a  reverser  gear  box.  These  cars  are  iden- 
tical to  the  locomotive-drawn  coaches.  They 
are  capable  of  a  maximum  speed  of  80  mph 
and  carry  fuel  (350  Imperial  gal.)  sufficient 
for  a  normal  day's  operation.  Auxillury  elec- 
trical power  for  heating.  lighting,  and  air 
conditioning  is  provided  by  a  60-cycle,  550-v 
diesel  generator  mounted  under  the  car. 
Seven  of  the  cars  are  equipped  with  operat- 
ing controls  at  one  end  only  for  use  In  multi- 
ple consists.  Two  cars  have  double-end  con- 
trols for  operating  singly. 

DIESEL   locomotives   PROVIDE   POWER    FOR    ELEC- 
TRIC    HEATING 

Propulsion  for  the  locomotive-powered 
trains  is  provided  by  eight  Model  GP^OTC 
General  Motors  dlesel-electric  locomotives. 
The  TO  in  the  model  number  stands  for 
"Toronto  Commuter"  and  indicates  a  modi- 
fication of  the  standard  GP-40  for  this  serv- 
ice. The  main  engine  Is  a  turbo-charged  16- 
cylinder.  two-cycle  model  rated  at  3000  hp. 
It  provides  power  for  a  top  speed  of  83 
mph  and  can  accelerate  a  seat-loaded  10-car 
train  from  0  to  60  mph  In  2.3  min.  In  a  dis- 
tance of  one  and  a  half  miles. 

Fuel  capacity  is  1000  Imperial  gallons, 
sufficient  for  seven  hours  of  operation  at 
full-rated  capacity.  A  Canadian  General  Elec- 


tric alternator  driven  by  a  12-cyllnder,  790 
hp,  V-149  Detroit  dlesel  two-cycle  engine 
Is  located  behind  the  main  engine  and  pro- 
vides 470  kw  60-cycle,  a.c.  to  power  the  heat- 
ing, cooling,  lighting,  and  ventilating  equip- 
ment in  the  cars.  The  locomotive  cab  is 
equipped  with  two-way  radio  linked  to  the 
centralized  traffic  control  operator.  Train 
crew  intercommunicating  equipment  Is  also 
pro\'ided.  Dead  man  control  Is  achieved  by 
a  Vapor  Alertor.  A  Speed-Log  adds  to  safety 
features.  Locomotive  weight  i.s  259.000  lb 
loaded,  giving  an  axle  loading  of  66.000  lb. 

EARLY    OPERATION    AN    EXPERIMENT 

In  .speaking  of  GO  Transit.  Ontario's  Pre- 
mier John  Robarts  had  this  to  say:  "Tills  rail 
commuter  service  was  Introduced  as  part  of 
an  over-all  transportation  study  of  the  Metro 
Toronto  region.  It  was  planned  that  the 
early  part  of  the  operation—*  period  of  about 
two  years — would  be  devoted  to  experimenta- 
tion on  Uie  best  means  of  operating  sucli  a 
service  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  area,  and 
possibly  other  areas  in  the  province." 

The  Hamllton-Toronto-Plckerlng  lakeshore 
corridor  had  a  1964  ix>pulatlon  of  568.000 
persons.  The  surv-ey  found  that  out  of  90.000 
who  travel  to  work  dally  In  an  east-west 
direction,  about  38.000  traveled  Into  Toronto 
by  auto.  Prom  responses  to  survey  questions, 
it  was  estimated  that  some  15.000  of  these 
auto  commuters  could  be  converted  to  rail 
commuting — If  the  services  (.Hered  conven- 
ience, comfort,  reliability,  and  economy. 
Tliese  were  the  degrees  of  priority  established 
from  thousands  of  answers  tabulated. 

In  giving  the  green  light  to  proceed  with 
the  project.  Premier  Robarts  said:  "Tills 
service  Is  looked  upon  as  something  of  a 
pioneering  project  insofar  as  it  Is  the  first 
time  that  any  government  in  Canada  has 
undertaken  this  kind  of  an  operation  to 
prortde  frequent  and  fast  (suburban)  mass 
trans  port-atlon." 

The  Toronto -Ham  11  ton  line  of  the  ON  was 
the  busiest  in  Canada  even  before  the  Intro- 
duction of  GO  Transit.  Now,  with  51  addi- 
tional trains,  the  40-mlle  run  Is  becoming 
a  "super-line."  In  addition.  32  conventional 
passenger  trains,  14  freight  trains,  and  vari- 
ous switching  moves  use  the  line. 

The  Job  of  fitting  trains  into  time  slots 
available  and  integrating  commuter,  conven- 
tional passenger,  and  freight  services  was  a 
painstaking  undertaking  filled  with  compli- 
cations. "We  had  to  throw  out  eight  or  ten 
timetables^complete  timetables — before  we 
got  one  that  would  work."  said  Wllf  Sergeant, 
who  heads  up  commuter  services  for  CN  in 
Toronto. 

A  multi-direction  approach  was  finally 
taken  to  clear  enough  track  time  to  make 
GO  Transit  possible.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
third  set  of  tracks  was  laid  along  portions  of 
the  busy  existing  double  track.  All  three 
tracks  were  signaled  for  two-way  operation. 
At  17  locations,  train.s  can  be  crossed  over 
from  one  track  to  another,  permitting  a  fa.st 
train  to  skirt  around  a  slower  train.  Whlk- 
the  commuter  trains  run  at  f  .ist  speeds,  their 
average  speed  Is  relatively  low  because  of 
the  large  number  of  stops  which  they  make 
Hence,  tire  operation  ol  the  line  lias  been 
centralizeci  in  one  large  room  in  Canadian 
National's  administration  building  Here  I'jiir 
operators  route  trains  from  .-.  :J6-ft  cen- 
tralized traffic  control  (CTCi  panel  supplied 
by  WABCO's  Signal  i;  Communications  Divi- 
sion. 

MULTIPLE-ASPECT    SYSTEM 

As  each  train  passes  through  a  signal  block. 
the  light  for  that  block  on  the  track  diagram 
flashes  an  appropriate  color  to  Indicate  ■ 
particular  type  of  train  in  that  block — red 
for  commuter,  flashing  red  for  conj;entlonal 
passenger  trains,  white  for  other  trains,  and 
green  lor  Indicating  the  rout«  through  the 
trackage.  To  permit  operating  trains  closer 
together,  a  multiple-aspect  signal  system  was 
adopted  In  place  of  the  red-yellow-green  in- 
dications   ol    the    conventional    automatic 
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block  signal  system  previously  In  xise  on  this 
trackage  W.tn  the  new  system  permitting 
flexible  control,  overtake  situations  are  han- 
d;e<l  readily  and  slowdowns  are  minimized. 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  BUSINESS 
LEADERS 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  the 
May  1968  Issue  of  Nation's  Business 
magazine  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Today's  Horatio  Alger  Heroes."  It  t«lls 
about  some  of  the  outstanding  young 
men  of  today  who  will  be  the  country's 
outstanding  business  leaders  in  the 
future. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  noted  that 
the  article  particularly  cites  two  young 
men  from  Baltimore  who  are  well  on 
iheir  way  w  a  fir'.e  business  career  wWle 
still    in    their    early    •wentie.<; 

One  of  them  i.s  Patrick  M,  P£ihey, 
whom  I  met  last  year  when  he  came  to 
interview  me  for  the  highly  successful 
magazine  riiat  he  publishes.  The  other 
;s  Fred  Cuomo 

Mr  President,  these  two  young  men, 
as  the  aniO  points  out,  are  typical  of 
others  across  the  ^cJuntiy  who  are  deter- 
mined that  they  will  "strive  and  suc- 
ceed." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
arMcIe  be  printed  in   the  Record. 

There  'oe  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Today's  Hoiuno  .\i.cek  Heroes 
(By  Wilbur  Martin) 

Horatio  Alger's  heroes  were  young  men 
•*Uh  burning  ambition  to  'strive  and  suc- 
ceed.'  poor  boys  who  overcame  poverty  and 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Those  coiuiUess  thousands  who  thrilled  to 
Ned  the  Newsboy  and  Alger's  other  young 
ioilghu  have  oil  grown  up,  many  to  be- 
come  today's   business   and   Industrial   lead' 


ers.  And.  In  nostalgia,  they  may  ponder: 
Where  are  the.  candy  butchers  ol  ora  No. 
9.  the  shoeslilne  boy  and  the  wall  on  the 
corner  with  his  flnanclal  extra? 

.-Mger's  Actional  characters  have  their  real- 
lUe  counterparts.  Just  as  they  always  have. 
You  can  And  them  In  the  garment  district 
of  Nfew  York  City,  pushing  dress  racks  along 
Seventh  Avenue  and  dreaming  of  one  day 
owning  a  manufacturing  house  of  their  own. 
Or  ushering  at  NBC.  ABC  or  CBS.  striving 
to  break  into  television.  Just  as  did  hun- 
dreds of  youngsters  who  clerked  in  the  drug- 
stores near  Hollywood  and  Vine  In  Holly- 
wood's heyday. 

You  can  find  them  on  college  campuses. 
There  are  more  of  this  type  among  the  Ivy 
than  the  mop-haired,  bearded,  beaded,  sock- 
less  vocal  searchers  who  flit  from  cause  to 
cause. 

Every  businessman  can  look  back  on  his 
own  school  days  and  remember  "Working 
WlUle,"  the  boy  who  had  a  dozen  odd-Jobs 
to  pay  his  way  through  school  and  finance 
Saturday  night's  date. 

Today's  counterpart  to  Alger's  Ned  the 
Newsboy  Is  far  more  sophisticated,  but  his 
aim  is  the  same:  to  succeed.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  enterprise  you  can  find 
on  almost  any  campus  Is  Patrick  M.  Fahey, 
24,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  Paladin  Ad- 
vertising Co.  His  vice. president  Is  Fred  Cuo- 
mo, 21. 

Fahey  tells  It  like  this: 
I  was  21.  going  to  the  University  of 
Ballmore  and  I  wanted  to  pay  my  own  way. 
I  -ilso  know  that  when  you  go  to  get  a  Job, 
businessmen  ask  you,  'What  have  you  done,' 
even  if  you've  Just  graduated." 

Paladin  .Advertising  Co.  (from  a  character 
out    of    tne    time   of   Charlemagne   but   beet 


remembered  as  a  TV  western  Robin  Hood 
type)  was  born  with  $75  and  a  printer  will- 
ing to  carry  it  on  the  cuff. 

Its  stock  in  trade  is  a  sports  directory 
that  also  lists  every  graduating  student  each 
year  from  the  University  of  Baltimore  (and 
grew  to  editions  lor  12  other  Maryland  col- 
leges). 

It  also  handles  place  mats  for  fratern.ty 
functions  (courtesy  of  participating  mer- 
chants), ads  on  the  back  of  dance  and  raffle 
tickets. 

Fahey  tells  hla  score  of  full-time  campus 
employees  that  companies  are  looking  for 
people  who  realize  they  must  have  some- 
thing else  beside  a  college  diploma — some 
solid  work  experiences  and  a  background  of 
accomplishment. 

To  add  a  little  more  incentive  than  the  40 
per  cent  commission,  he  had  a  contest  and 
the  top  salesmen  ended  up  with  company 
titles:  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer. 
Other  good  producers  got  a  $3  gas  allowance. 

Along  the  four-year  road,  Fahey  became 
the  youngest  member  ever  taken  Into  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Advertising  Club. 

He  also  moved  his  company  offices  from  his 
basement  to  an  office  of  its  own,  a  $10-a- 
month  garage  (no  heat,  but  a  rug  on  the 
concrete  floor).  And  his  mother,  as  Cuomo's 
still  is  the  telephone  answering  service. 

•Tlae  company's  been  fun,"  says  Fahey. 
graduated  now  and  1-A  In  the  dralt. 

"It  has  paid  my  way  through  college  and 
given  me  something  that  I  think  I  can  either 
build  on  or  give  me  terrific  experience  if  I  go 
to  work  for  somebody  else.  It  has  also  given 
me    the   down   payment  on  some  property." 

Cuomo,  who  won  an  athletic  scholarship 
to  Baltimore  as  a  soccer  player,  will  be  able 
to  keep  Paladin  operating  \i  Fahey  goes  Into 
service — for  a  while.  He's  a  senior  himself. 

Fahey  unabashedly  believes  "opportunities 
are  unlimited  if  you're  willing  to  work"  and 
•'you  can  still  make  something  out  of 
nothing." 

"Maybe  It's  corny  to  think  like  this.  But 
you  look  at  the  people  who  made  this  coun- 
try great.  They  thought  like  this  and  they 
did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  It. 

"What's  wrong  If  you  think  you  can  still 
become  a  millionaire?"  he  grins. 


THE     NEIGHBORHOOD     PHARMACY 
IS  HERE  TO  STAY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  months  I  iiave  heard  some 
talk  that  our  comer  drugstores  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  professionals  in  the  medical 
field  who  feel  that  the  pharmacy,  as  we 
know  it  now,  will  be  supplanted  by  a 
team  of  therapeutic  advisers,  and  that  no 
reason  would  exist  for  the  continuation 
of  the  corner  druggist. 

There  may  be  some  merit  to  the  idea 
of  a  need  to  strengthen  the  medical  team 
with  a  therapeutic  adviser  who  would  be 
a  pharmacist,  and  that  the  profession  of 
pharmacy  would  be  upgraded  thereby. 
This  is  certainly  a  premise  which  should 
be  examined  closely.  Perhaps  it  will 
evolve  by  itself,  as  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  skill  becomes  more  apparent,  as  so 
many  specialties,  and  technical  roles 
sometimes  do. 

But  I  doubt  whether  this  role  will  ever 
prove  to  be  the  dowmfall  of  the  neighbor- 
hood druggist.  His  role  as  a  small  busi- 
nessman, as  an  adviser  on  a  host  of 
health  matters,  as  a  leader  of  his  com- 
munity, as  a  supplier  of  the  es.sentials 
and  the  necessities  of  Ufe,  is  a  part  of  the 
comfortable  fabric  of  this  coimtry. 

I  am  certain  that  the  neighborhood 
pharmacy  is  here  to  stay. 


An  article  which  dramatizes  the  im- 
portance of  these  businessmen-profes- 
sionals was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  April  7. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REC0t?3. 
as  follows; 
The  Neighborhood  Drug  Store:  Eviktthing 

BXTT    BAN.\NA    fiPLITS 

(Note. — Not  long  ago.  Dr.  James  GoddarJ 
of  the  food  and  drug  administration  cr.ll.  1 
corner  drug  stores  old  fashioned  and  e:i:.1 
they  should  be  eliminated.  Our  author.  w!i  j 
is  a  free  lance  writer  and  school  teacher, 
found  them  modernized,  thriving,  and  their 
customers  happy  that  they  were.  Someon;^ 
at  the  FDA  must  liave  taken  another  look, 
too— anyway,  the  government  agency  lat?r 
reassured  everybody  that  there  would  always 
be  a  place  lor  the  small  pharmacist.) 

(By  Viola  Anderson) 
"Sure.  I  know  which  couples  are  plannlr.'; 
their  families  and,  of  course,  the  Informatlqu 
Is  top  secret,  as  sacred  as  motherhood." 
Pharmacist  Eric,  meticulously  neat  In  wlilli? 
duck  Jacket,  was  speaking  while  countuT; 
capsules  spread  on  the  j  rescrlptlon  counter. 
•A  young  wife,  a  steady  customer,  camt^ 
In  with  a  pre-natal  prescription  and  asked 
me  to  keep  mum  because  slie  hadn't  toUl 
her  husband  yet.  .  .  .  O,  I  don't  know  whv. 
Perhaps  she  wanted  to  make  a  big  deal  cii. 
of  breaking  the  news.  A  cozy  dinner  wi;  i 
candles  and  wine  maybe. 

'•Tlie  eternal  female.  We  love  her.  She 
comes  In  liere  with  her  dainty  pillbox  sttiddc', 
with  fake  pearls  and  rubles.  After  we  fill  U. 
she  buys  an  armload  of  merchandise." 

The  platinum  blonde  cashier  up  front  i  i 
this  Broadway  avenue  store  expressed  her 
view  on  the  neighborhood  drug  store,  why  ;: 
has  withstood  the  depression,  changing  areas, 
and  the  onslaught  of  chain  stores. 

"The  neighborhood  pharmacist  Is  father 
confessor,  confidant,  and  i>erso.nal  friend, 
rolled  up  In  one.  Our  customers  tell  Eric 
their  private  matters,  stuff  they  wouldn't 
confide  In  doctors  or  closest  friends." 

A  loafer-wearing,  relaxed  customer  study- 
ing the  brands  at  the  cigar  counter  said  that 
a  trip  to  the  corner  drug  store  was  part  of 
his  daily  routine.  "Many  of  us  liave  a  bit  of 
the  smail  town  in  us.  With  Its  hodgepodge  of 
sunglasses,  records,  candy,  magazines,  post- 
age stamp  machine,  baby  foods,  toothpaste, 
rubber  gloves,  fountain  pens,  lipstick,  this 
store  maintains  a  small  town  atmosphere. 
You  can  buy  almost  anything  except  a  car 
here." 

Manager  Eric  cut  In:  "If  I  had  room,  I 
would  sell  cars,  too.  Anything  sells  where 
there  is  traffic,  and  traffic  Is  what  we  have 
plenty  of  in  this  store." 

.\s  he  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  the  cus- 
tomer went  on;  'Instead  ol  buying  a  5  pack, 
I  walk  over  every  night  for  one  after-dinner 
cigar  because  it's  fun.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
are  sure  to  be  here,  and  Eric  will  call  out.  Hi, 
how  are  you?" 

"The  personnel  seldom  changes.  Seeing  the 
same  sales  people  day  after  day  develops 
friendships.  They  remember  my  favorite 
brands  and  save  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  me." 

Pharmacist  Fred,  In  a  drug  store  in  Devon 
avenue,  thought  that  the  ethnic  atmosphere 
some  neighborhood  drug  stores  create  ac- 
counts partly  for  their  success. 

".Anyone  feels  more  comfortable  In  famil- 
iar surroundings.  Here  we  carry  Christmas 
c.u-ds  ;ind  holly-covered  gift  wrappings.  But 
Sol,  manager  if  a  drug  store  near  the  lake, 
features  bar  mitzvah  and  Yom  Kippur  cards. 

'Priests  from  the  rectory  down  the  street 
walk  over,  ostensibly  to  buy  a  newspaper  or 
the  season's  card,  a  St.  Patrick's  day  greeting 
in  March,  but  actually  they  come  to  pass 
the  time  of  day.  After  all,  they  can't  go  to  a 
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bar,  and  usually  a  bit  of  malarky  is  going 
on  around  here." 

A  30-ish  man  rushed  In,  picked  up  a  maga- 
zine, waved  it  over  his  head,  and  walked  out. 
"O.   that  happens  often,"  Fred   explained. 
•Don't  distract  me  until  I  charge  Fortune, 
$1  50,  to  his  account." 

But  did  Fred  know  his  name? 
•O,  sure    A  neighborhood  druggist  knows 
ihe  name  and  street  address  of  most  of  his 
charge  customers,  in  our  case  75  per  cent  of 
our  trade. 

"Some  charge  accounts  run  $200.  A  newly 
widowed  customer  left  a  $96  order  for  us  to 
ship  to  her  daughter  who  is  away  at  school. 
Jazz  recordings,  cosmetics,  hair  dryer,  film, 
stationery.  Because  It  was  a  tragic  time  for 
the  widow,  we  wrapped  and  mailed  the  pack- 
age." 

What  about  the  sign  painted  outside  over 
the  entrance?  The  foot-high  letters  "Cos- 
metics"  overshadowed   Prescriptions. 

"Right  now,  the  f.ashion  dictators  are  on 
our  side.  We  have  allotted  a  third  of  the  floor 
space  to  the  cosmetic  department.  Customers 
ask  for  eyelash  grower,  shampoos  that  t;ike 
the  color  out,  shampoos  that  put  it  In.  home 
permanents  guaranteed  not  to  wave  their 
hair,  wrinkle  cream  We  recently  hired  a  cos- 
metic clerk  who  wears  enough  eye  make-up 
to  stop  a  watch.  But.  bless  her.  she  does  sell 
a  lot  of  goo. 

■The  8th-grade  girls  from  the  grammar 
school  across  the  street  are  great  cologne 
testers.  We  go  along  with  them.  On  days  that 
their  class  visits  the  Art  Institute  or  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  they  stop 
here  first  to  buy  pocket  loads  of  candy,  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  whltls  of  perfume. 
Some  kids  spend  70  cents  on  candy." 

In  a  drug  store  in  an  area  of  bungalows  a 
freckled-face  boy  carrying  a  ist-grade  reader 
under  his  arm.  clutched  a  note  in  one  hand 
and  a  $1  bill  openly  in  the  other.  The  clerk 
who  took  the  note  from  him  said:  "The 
mothers  send  their  kids  here,  trusting  us  to 
fill  out  their  orders.  I  think  our  elderly  cus- 
tomers might  be  frightened  by  a  larger, 
strange  store.  Here  we  help  them  find  what 
they  want. 

"The  corner  pharmacist  In  a  modest  In- 
come area  such  as  ours  must  be  knowledge- 
able. Tlie  customers  rely  upon  him  for  many 
remedies,  to  avoid  the  doctor's  fee.  They 
balk  at  consulting  a  doctor  about  a  sore 
throat  or  a  nasty  cut  when  a  paring  knife 
slips." 

In  an  affluent  suburban  district.  Pharma- 
cist Al's  customers  also  are  reluctant  to  call 
their  doctors  for  minor  ailments,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  A  trim  brunette  wife  with  a 
Sassoon  haircut  volunteered:  "If  I  bothered 
our  pediatrician  for  every  little  ailment  our 
kids  have,  he  would  think  me  balmy.  He's  a 
busy  man. 

"Sometimes,  even  lor  serious  niatters.  doc- 
tors are  not  always  available.  For  instance, 
on  Wednesday  or  Sunday.  Recently  our  3- 
year-old  daughter.  Ann,  had  a  reaction  to  a 
prescription,  causing  trembling,  chills,  and 
lever.  Because  our  doctor  plays  golf  on 
Wednesday,  we  couldn't  reach  him  or  the 
three  others  that  we  called.  Though  we  know 
that  pharmacists  are  bachelors  ol  science, 
not  M.D.'s.  we  phoned  Al.  He  suggested  that 
we,  frantic  by  then,  wrap  Ann  in  a  blanket 
and  rush  her  to  the  emergency  room  of  the 
nearest  hospital.  After  some  medication  and 
a  two-hour  rest  for  her  in  the  hospital,  we 
three  drove  home,  with  Ann  sitting  between 
us,  smiling  and  licking  a  lollipop  the  nurse 
had  given  her.  Well,  you  know  how  we  feel 
about  Al  now." 

A  father  and  his  three  sons,  all  pharma- 
cists, manage  a  drug  store  Just  off  North 
Sheridan  road.  "The  trend  in  the  past  20 
years  has  been  to  discontinue  the  fountain 
and  lunch  counter  in  the  neighborhood  drug 
store,"  the  older  son  said.  "A  fountain  in- 
volves too  much  work,  and  hiring  help  is  al- 
most Impossible. 

"Instead  of  sipping  sodas  at  the  fountain, 


today's  kids  rearrange  the  packaged  cones 
and  ice  cream  In  the  drug  store  freezer,  look- 
ing for  a  frozen  chocolate  sundae  burled  at 
the  bottom. 

"We  Installed  an  extensive  photo  depart- 
ment in  the  space  where  we  used  to  have  a 
fountain.  Cameras  are  more  profitable  than 
banana  splits  anyway.  A  customer  came  in 
with  500  exposures  he  had  taken  on  a  Eu- 
ropean trip.  He  buys  all  his  film,  bulbs,  and 
cameras   here. 

"Because  we  are  near  a  college,  we  stock  ^ 
the  magazines  and  paperbacks  the  students 
prefer.  On  Friday  nlght.s.  the  girls  who  don't 
have  dates  come  in  and  study  the  cosmetics 
department,  altho  ihey  are  not  heavy  users. 
"We  had  the  public  phone  removed.  The 
kids  stayed  in  the  booth  too  long,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  customers  with  Important  busi- 
ness." 

What  w.as  this?  A  quart  ol  milk  on  the 
prescription  counter  In  a  drug  store  in  Peter- 
son avenue? 

"I  have  learned  more  and  more  not  to  be 
surprised  at  unusual  requests  with  the  phone 
orders,"  the  manager  .s.ild.  "A  customer  asked 
me  to  pick  up  a  quart  ol  milk  at  the  delica- 
tessen next  door  and  deliver  it  with  her 
prescription.  She  has  a  cold  and  can't  gel 
out. 

"Later  today.  I  am  going  to  t.ake  this  car- 
ton ol  cigarettes  to  the  corner  grocer,  who 
doesn't  carry  another  lady's  brand.  We  col- 
lect from  him  and  he  delivers  it  with  her 
groceries. 

"Take  a  look  at  this  order:  two  prescrip- 
tion numbers,  hair  spray,  a  pack  oi  2  by  5 
envelopes,  V^ogue,  six  bars  of  soap,  pink.  Tlie 
lady  is  under  the  dryer  in  the  beauty  parlor 
across  the  street  and  phoned  us  to  have  the 
order  ready  because  she  is  in  a  hurry. 
"It's  all  m  a  day's  work." 
Young  Bob,  a  delivery  boy  in  a  Pulaski 
avenue  store,  thinks  the  neighborhood  drug 
store  is  a  great  place  because  of  the  great 
guy  at  the  head.  "My  first  day  here  Max  told 
me  to  drop  the  prescription  in  the  mailbox 
if  the  lady  wasn't  home.  Well,  she  wasn't. 

"Two  days  later,  she  phoned  Max  to  ask  why 
he  had  mailed  her  prescription  \nth  10  cents 
post,age  due  when  she  lived  half  a  block 
.away.  Instead  of  blowing  lils  top,  Max 
laughed  so  hard  you  could  hear  him  .all  the 
way  to  the  magazine  rack  when  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  meant  the  United  States 
postofflce  box  in  front  of  the  store. 

"Max  said  that  was  one  for  the  postmaster 
general  because  the  prescription  pills  in  a 
plastic  bottle,  was  in  a  flimsy  paper  sack, 
stapled  shut.  Besides,  the  address  was  scrib- 
bled in  pharmacy  school  method. 

"When  Max  phoned  the  lady  to  explain,  she 
asked  him  to  send  me  over  'with  a  carton  ol 
cigarettes.  No  one  could  stay  m.ad  at  Max." 


LADY  OF  CHEER 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Atlantic  City  is  known  around 
the  world  for  its  boardwalks,  the  Miss 
America  Beauty  Pageant,  .^^alt  water 
taffy,  and  as  a  good  convention  city:  but 
to  wounded  Vietnam  veterans  in  nearby 
hospitals,  Atlantic  City  means  people 
who  care  and,  most  especially,  it  means 
Mrs.  Lois  Braymes, 

Mrs,  Braymes  is  carrying  on  the  work 
of  her  husband,  the  late  Col.  Mark 
Braymes,  who  started  the  idea  of  a  vol- 
untary cheer  program  about  3'years  ago. 
Under  her  direction  it  has  expanded 
from  caring  for  our  wounded  veterans  in 
two  hospitals  to  five,  including  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital.  Washington.  D.C., 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  business, 
labor,    and    civic    communities,     1,980 


wounded  veterans  have  been  guests  of 
the  resort  city.  When  veterans  are  un- 
able to  travel,  re.sidents  visit  them— tak- 
ing gifts,  friendly  talk  and  a  sincere  per- 
.sonal  interest. 

I  salute  Mrs.  Braymes  and  her  fellow 
workers  from  Atlantic  City.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  about  this 
wonderful  Ifedy  and  her  friends,  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Gift    Loads    Leave    Resort    Today    for 
Armv-Navv   Hospitai.  Vets 
(By  Bernard  Izes) 
Two  station  wagons  loaded  with  gifts  for 
wounded  \'letnani  veterans  will  leave  the  re- 
sort  today   lor  Walter  Reed   Army   Hospital. 
Washington,  DC. 

At  the  same  time,  a  truckload  of  cakes 
win  be  traveling  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Both  trips  are  part  of  a  volunt.ary  cheer 
program  that  has  been  going  on  almost  three 
years  In  the  resort,  supported  by  the  generos- 
ity of  the  citv's  business,  labor  and  civic  com- 
munities. To  date  It  has  brought  1,980 
wounded  vets  on  visits  here. 

The  following  examples  of  the  warm- 
hearted response  Atlantic  City  is  showing  to 
the  needs  of  our  injured  men : 

Hotels  and  restaurants  voluntarily  give 
meals  and  lodging  to  groups  of  36  servicemen 
who  are  ambulatory  and  who  come  to  the 
resort  for  three-day  trips  during  the  winter 
months.  •■' 

The  George  Hamlds  host  groups  of  36  at 
Steel  Pier  during  one-day  trips  in  summer 
Paul  Steinberg,  food  concessionaire  at 
Steel  Pier,  sets  one  stand  aside  lor  the  serv- 
icemen and  gives  them  a  choice  ol  anything 
on  the  menu  lor  supper. 

Two  Atlantic  City  policemen  ^olunteer 
their  services  without  pay  to  slay  with  the 
wounded  vets  for  the  run  of  their  three-day 
and  one-dav  visits. 

Major  Martin  Wolf  of  Longport  greets  the 
boys  and  remains  with  them  for  the  entire 

visit. 

Long  distance  operators  of  the  local  Bell 
Telephone  exchange  have  made  available  a 
committee  of  women  headed  by  Mrs  Connie 
Johnson  to  travel  thousands  ol  miles  to 
servicemen's  hospitals  laden  with  truckloads 
ol  games,  books  and  food  donated  by  the 
pe'ople  of   Atlantic  City. 

Local  508.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes 
Union,  has  also  supplied  a  group  to  make 
dellverv  trips. 

Irving  Snvder  Foundation  98.  Knights  of 
Pythias,  hasallocatcd  $300  for  picnic  lunches 
for  The  wounded  men. 

"It  is  unbelievable  how  cooperative  and 
generous  the  people  of  Atlantic  City  are." 
says  Mrs.  Lois  Braymes.  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  i^rogram. 

Mrs.  Braymes  has  expanded  this  work, 
which  was  started  by  her  husband,  the  late 
Col.  M.ark  Braymes.  At  the  time  of  his  death. 
Col.  Braymes  was  bringing  these  services  to 
two  hospitals.  Since  then.  Mrs.  Braymes  has 
extended  the  trips  to  five  hospitals.  They  are: 
U  S.  Naval  Hospitai  in  Phll.adelphla,  Valley 
Forge  Armv  Hospitai  In  Phoenlxvllle.  Pa„ 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  St  Albans,  N.Y..  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Hospital  In  Washington.  DC, 
and  the  U.S,  Naval  Hospital  In  Bethesda, 
Md. 

"Our  program  takes  care  of  both  the  men 
who  travel  and  those  who  cannot  leave  their 
beds,  "  says  Mrs.  Braymes.  "Tht  wounded 
men  love  to  see  our  volunteers  drrlve  and 
thev  hate  to  see  them  leave." 


BAKE    GOODS 

The  Tastykakc  Baking  Co.  has  been  send- 
li^  truckloads  of  cakes  to  the  veterans  regu- 
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larly  since  Mrs  Braymes  aiXed  for  Its  con- 
tributions. 

According  to  Mrs,  Braymes.  her  ultimate 
aim  Is  to  bring  a  veterans  hoepltal  and  vet- 
erans counseling  and  Information  center  to 
the  resort  area.  She  feels  there  are  many 
beneflts  due  to  wounded  and  other  veterans. 
She  would  nice  to  see  a  place  in  the  resort 
where  a  veteran  can  go  to  receive  advice 
about  problems  of  adjustment  to  civilian 
life. 

Several  organizations  including  Local  370 
of  the  National  Letter  Carriers  and  ;he  At- 
lantic City  and  Ventnor-Margate  Llona  Clubs 
have  sent  resolutions  to  Congressman  Charles 
W  Sandman  supporting  Mrs  Braymes'  drive 
for  a  veterans  hoepltal. 

■  I  may  go  Into  politics  myself  If  It  will 
mean  more  help  for  the  wounded  boys."  says 
Mrs  Braymes.  'Sometimes  I  get  uo  against 
legalities  and  nnd^  I  cant  move.  IT  getting 
Into  politics  will  make  things  happen  a  little 
faster,  I  will  do  it  " 


WILBUR   J    COHEN   ATTAINS   HIGH- 
EST OFFICE  IN  HIS  DEPARTMENT 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  Pi-esident 
Johnson  exerci.^ed  .splendid  judgment  In 
nominating  Wilbur  J  Cohen  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  aiid  Wel- 
fare Certainly  the  praise  that  has  al- 
ready emanated  from  this  appointment 
at;ests  to  the  f^ne  qualities  of  the  man 
chosen  to  head  this  lmpoii;ant  Depart- 
ment, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  a  native  of  Milwau- 
kee. Wis  ,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  coupled  his  ability  with 
an  enthusia.sm  that  resulted  in  remark- 
able strides  toward  social  progress. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  served  as  an 
a,?.-i5tant  to  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  contributing  greatly  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935.  Thereafter,  Mr. 
Cohen  worked  with  and  he!t>ed  expand 
the  Social  Security  Administi-ation,  dis- 
tinguishing Ills  governmental  agency  and 
in  turn  leaving  his  imprint  on  American 
life. 

In  1961.  in  recognition  of  Wilbur 
Cohen  s  taleiits.  President  Kennedy  in- 
duced him  to  leave  the  University  of 
Micnisan  where  he  had  been  serving  as 
a  professor  of  public  welfare  adminis- 
tration for  5  years.  Upon  returning  to 
Waohingt<Dn  as  Special  Secretary  for 
Legislation  m  Health.  Educatioi.,  and 
Welfare,  he  played  a  valuable  role  in 
major  legislation  involving  child  welfare, 
aid  to  education,  consumer  protection 
and  an  expansion  of  social  security. 

We  all  know  about  Secretary  Cohen's 
cor.tnbution  to  medical  care  for  the 
aged, 

Wilbur  Cohen  will,  I  am  sure,  provide 
the  aggressive  leadership  and  imagina- 
tive guidance  to  his  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


southeastern  Massachusetts.  Though  he 
rose  to  the  ranks  of  next  in  line  to  the 
Presidency.  Joseph  Martin  was  a  gentle- 
man who  never  lost  the  common  touch. 
No  constituent  problem  was  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  21 -term  veteran  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts"  14th  Con- 
gressional EHstrlct. 

Joseph  Martin  rose  to  his  position  of 
leadership  from  extremely  humble  be- 
ginnings. The  eldest  son  of  a  black.«mith. 
Joe  Martin,  Jr.,  as  a  small  lad  helped  his 
family  survive  by  holding  a  job  as  a 
newspaper  carrier.  Declining  a  .scholar- 
ship to  college  in  order  to  continue  his 
early  career  as  a  journalist,  young  Mar- 
tin worked  and  sent  his  two  younger 
brothers  to  college  instead.  At  the  age 
of  24,  he  became  perhaps  the  youngest 
publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  when  he*and  his  fellow  towns- 
men raised  money  to  purchase  the  North 
Attleboro  Chronicle. 

Never  one  to  rest  on  his  laurels  or  shy 
away  from  greater  service,  Joseph  Mar- 
tin interrupted  his  journalism  career 
with  service  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  and  State  senate.  His 
brief  retirement  from  politics  in  1917 
ended  with  his  election  to  the  US.  House 
in  1925.  From  then  on  his  ability  as  a 
party  campaign  chairman,  which  re- 
sulted in  80  new  Republicans  in  1938,  won 
him  a  devotion  from  his  colleagues  that 
resulted  in  his  selection  as  minority 
leader.  From  1939  on,  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  House  for  over  two 
decades,  permanent  chairman  of  five 
GOP  National  Conventions,  twice  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  and  in  1947  he  was  flr.'-t 
in  line  of  succession  to  President  Harrj- 
Truman. 

But,  beyond  all  the  heights  he  achieved 
as  a  politician  and  American  statesman. 
I  most  admire  Joseph  Martin.  Jr..  for  his 
simple  faith  In  the  people  as  the  back- 
bone of  our  democracy  and  democratic 
.structures.  When  defeated  for  a  22d  term 
in  the  House.  Congressman  Martin  .so 
nobly  replied: 

I've  always  done  the  best  I  know  how.  If 
the  people  want  me.  flne.  If  they  don't,  I  alnt 
going  to  get  upset. 

His  own  remarks  in  1966  remain  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whose  era  has 
passed  but  who  will  be  remembered  and 
admired  for  decades  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  MARTIN,  JR. 

M:  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  ends  the  career  of 
one  of  America's  great  political  figures 
as  well  as  one  of  our  Nation's  most  de- 
voted public  servants  and  courageous 
R'"ijublicans.  Though  he  was  twice 
3;x;aker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
in  the  80th  aiid  83d  Congresses,  this 
4  rand  old  man  of  the  Grand  Old  Party 
was  always  most  devoted  to  the  problems 
and  people  of  his  home  constituency  in 


PUBLIC  MOOD  DEMANDS  BETTER 
FIREARMS  LAWS 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  need  for  effective  Fed- 
eral firearms  laws  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  comments  fi"om  the  opp>osition  to 
strong  laws  that  rifles  and  shotguns  are 
not  a  necessary  part  of  any  law  writteiu 
by  this  Congress. 

The  argument  goes,  that  the  inclusion 
ol  rifles  and  shotguns  in  a  strict  Federal 
law  to  disarm  criminals  juveniles,  and 
the  demented  would  be  an  'inconveni- 
ence' to  legitimate  hunters  and  sports- 
men. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  It  is  the 
propaganda  spread  over  the  years  by  the 
firearms  lobby.  The  reasoning  is  some- 
how expected  to  equate  a  minor  incon- 
venience for  a  skeet  shooter  with  public 
safety  for  thousands. 


Mr.  President,  I  say  the  public  does 
not  buy  this  argument. 

Tlie  public  will  not  be  fooled  by  this 
self-interest  argument  of  the  gun  lobby 
designed  to  confu,se  public  demand  for 
effective  firoanns  laws. 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  strong  Federa. 
firearms  law'' 

Should  that  law  include  restilctions 
on  the  mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns? 

Is  it  the  mood  of  the  public  that  it  is 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  control  the  interstate  sale  of  all  these 
deadly  weapons  .so  that  State  and  local 
police  will  be  better  able  to  enforce  locnl 
laws? 

I  think  it  is  the  public  mood,  and  for 
good  reason. 

One  of  the  best  expressions  of  the 
mood  of  the  public  came  in  the  May  9. 
1968,  edition  of  the  Pre.ss-Scimitar  of 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

The  Press-Scimitar,  in  the  town  where 
Dr,  Martin  Luther  Kinp.  Jr..  was  assa.ssi- 
nated  with  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
believed  to  be  a  criminal,  had  this  to  say 
about  a  Federal  utm  law  that  does  not 
include  long  arms: 

Madmen  of  the  kind  who  shot  F>resldent 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  and  sniped  at  police 
during  urb.^n  riots  would  find  in  this  bill  no 
impediment  to  mall  ordering  rifles. 

Before  passage  the  Senate  could  put  more 
teeth  In  this  provision  and  stlU  leave  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  no  room  for  complaint. 

'Who  Wants  Gun  Controls?"  a^ks  the 
May  2,  1968.  editorial  in  the  Lowell, 
Mass  .  Sun. 

My  answer  is  that  most  people  do. 

ilirough  the  Congressional  Record  I 
have  made  available  to  my  colleagues  the 
views  of  hundreds  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television  broadca.sters, 
and  one  of  the  most  impressive  lists  of 
endorsements  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, church  and  labor  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals ever  siven  a  piece  of  legislation 
before  the  Senate. 

Almost  universally  they  endorse  the 
adoption  of  title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  S,  917.  Most  of  them  demand  that 
long  arms  be  included  in  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmaiiin-ious  con- 
sent that  the  views  of  an  additional  ^roup 
Ol  newspapers  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

They  are  from  such  distant  points 
as  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  Union 
City.  N.J. 

They  are  from  such  places  as  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  North  Adams.  Mass.,  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  and  a  host  of  other  towns. 

I  believe  they  make  it  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  mood  of  the  public  is  for  .strong- 
er firearms  laws,  v,-orkable  firearms 
lav,s,  and  a  Federal  firearms  law  that 
controls  the  sale  of  rifles  and  sh.otguns 
a-  well  as  pistols  and  revolvers  to  crimi- 
nals and  others  who  should  not  have 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  *he  Lowell  (Mass.)   Sun,  May  2,  1968] 
Who  Wants  Gun  Controls? 

In  the  four  years  and  a  half  between  the 
rifle  shots  that  killed  President  Kennedy 
and  the  closely  similar  assassination  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  no  federal  legislation  has 
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been  enacted  to  control  the  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  gxins. 

Meanwhile.  Americans  by  the  thousands 
have  been  murdered  or  have  committed  sui- 
cide or  have  been  ac<;ldentally  killed  by 
bullets  from  pistols  and  rifles. 

Now  it  appears  that  Congress  is  going  to 
pass  a  watered-down  gun  control  law — the 
first  time  in  30  years  that  gtin-control  legisla- 
tion has  cleared  committee  and  reached  the 
noor  of  the  Senate, 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  gun  bill 
would  provide  limited  controls  on  gun  sales 
and  In  other  ways  strengthen  the  hand  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  fighting  crime. 
However,  the  measure  Is  no  guarantee  against 
the  kind  of  irresponsible  gun  [)oddllng  that 
enabled  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  buy  a  mail- 
order rifle. 

The  committee's  bill  would  prohibit  Inter- 
state mall-order  sales  of  handguns  to  in- 
dividuals, but  not  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  It 
would  also  ban  over-the-counter  sales  of 
handguns  to  nonresidents  of  a  State  and  to 
thoee  under  21  Additional  curbs  would  be 
placed  on  impwrts  and  sale  of  surplus  fire- 
arms, antitank  guns,  bazookas  and  similar 
weapons. 

Here  are  some  interesting  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  controversial  gun  legislation: 
Inquirer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "Unrestricted 
distribution  of  lethal  weaix)ns  to  anyone 
with  the  money  to  pay  goes  far  beyond  the 
intention  of  the  Nation's  basic  concepts  of 
individual  liberty.  There  are  many  persons 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  should  not  be 
permitted  to  possess  handguns,  rifles  or  more 
lethal  firearms,  if  it  can  be  prevented.  Chil- 
dren, those  with  criminal  records  and  the 
mentally  ill  are  obvious  examples," 

Post,  Washington.  D,C, — "If  Congress  lets 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  its  greedy 
collection  of  backers  hoodwink  it  once  more 
into  thwarting  effective  firearms  control,  it 
ought  to  have  its  heads  examined — by  the 
electorate.  The  latest  Harris  poll  on  the  sub- 
ject shows  that  the  American  people  favor 
the  passage  of  Federal  laws  which  would  put 
tight  controls  over  the  sale  of  guns  by  a 
margin  of  71  to  23  per  cent.  It's  time  to  give 
that  majority  some  attention." 

Beacon  Journal.  Akron.  O. — "A  few  hours 
before  Dr.  King's  murder,  a  gun  control 
amendment  to  the  ;idmlnistration's  anti- 
crime  bill  had  failed  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  a  6-6  tie.  Tlie  next  day  the 
amendment  was  recommended  for  passage 
by  a  9-7  vote. 

"Whether  or  not  the  tragic  event  was  re- 
sponsible for  mustering  the  additional  three 
votes,  it  is  a  forward  step  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  at  last  going  to  be  submitted  to  the 
fuU  Senate.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1938 
that  firearms  legislation  has  been  approved 
by  a  congressional  committee." 

Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. — "The  two  most 
luminous  and  symbolically  Important  figures 
in  American  public  life  in  the  past  five 
years — President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King — have  been  killed  by  fools  with 
rifles.  Par  too  many  people  are  arming  them- 
selves for  this  summer,  and  thereby  increas- 
ing the  chances  that  they  will  themselves 
be  shot." 

Daily  News.  Cliicago^"Por  a  lobby  (the 
National  Rifle  Association)  that  represents 
at  most  the  views  of  23  per  cent  of  the  people, 
the  gun  clique  wields  a  disproportionately 
big  clout  in  Congress.  We  hope  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  will  have  the  courage  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
by  restoring  the  deleted  gun-control  provi- 
sions to  the  anticrime  bill.  This  would 
force  a  showdown  with  the  House,  and  pos- 
sibly clear  the  way  for  the  effective  gun- 
control  meastu-es." 

[From  the  Ashland  (Ky.)    Independent, 
May  2,  1968] 

The  Public  Wants  It 
Gun  sales  are  booniing  again.  This  reflects 
widespread  personal  anxiety,  but  it  cannot 


be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Americans  in 
general  oppose  effective  gun  control  laws. 
The  polls  consistently  show  quite  the  op- 
posite— that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country,  despite  all  the  conUajy  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  favor 
enactment  of  sucli  law  by  Congress 

Congress  has  been  far  more  responsive  to 
NRA  lobbying  pressures,  however,  than  to 
public  sentiment.  This  was  newly  demon- 
strated when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, on  tlie  very  day  after  Dr  Kiag's  death, 
labored  and  brought  lorth  n  legislative  mouse. 
The  bill  it  approved  would  apply  feeble  re- 
strictions to  handguns  only.  Both  Dr,  King 
and  President  Kciinedy.  be  it  noted.  leU  to 
rifle  bullets. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  Congress  being  re- 
luctant to  act  in  the  conscientious  belief 
tliiit  public  sentiment  runs  counter  to  wiser 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  widespread  sup- 
port of  better  gun  control  laws  c-chors  the 
views  of  Attorney  General  Cl.ork,  FBI  Di- 
rector J,  Edgar  Hoover,  many  police  chiefs 
and  others  well  informed  in  law  cnlorce- 
ment  problems.  The  gun  lobby  thinks  dif- 
ferently. Congress  should  start  paying  less 
attention  to  the  lobby  and  more  to  a  public 
and  its  leaders  who  want  to  make  it  harder 
for  criminals  to  get  ihelr  hands  on  mur- 
derous weapons. 

I  From   the  I,exlngton    (Ky.)    Lender,  May    1, 
19081 
Toward  A  Sane  Policy  With  Firearms 
For  the  fir.-t  time  in  30  years,  the  United 
States  Senate  will  discuss  a  significant  gun 
control  law.  The  debate,  which  is  scheduled 
to  start  this  week,  will  be  <  ver  one  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  anticrime  measures  and  spe- 
cifically will  include  provisions  to: 

Prohibit  the  .sale  of  interstate  mall  order 
haiidguns^revolvers  and  x^istols — to  individ- 
ual citizens. 

Halt  the  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand- 
weapons  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age 
and  nonresidents  of  Lhe  state. 

Ban  the  importation  of  surplus  military 
weapons  and  ban  the  widespread  sale  of 
antitank  guns,  bazookas,  mortars,  grenades 
and  other  iiighly  destructive  weapons. 

These  provisions  should  be  passed  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  since  to  delay  them 
would  be  to  encourage  even  greater  violence 
this  summer  and  to  allow  many  of  the  hood- 
lums to  arm  themselves  without  much  trou- 
ble. 

In  fact,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
gun  control  bill  which  cleared  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  last  week  should  be 
even  broader  and  should  ban  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  irom  mail  orders.  Too 
many  people  who  sliould  not  have  the  guns 
wind  up  with  them. 

Quite  properly,  the  senators  proposing  this 
bill  have  correctly  noted  that  it  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  rights  of  police  de- 
partments, or  organized  and  supervised  gun 
clubs,  or  even  responsible  citizens  from  arm- 
ing themselves. 

However,  it  will  make  it  far  harder  for 
juveniles,  drug  addicts,  mental  patients  and 
convicted  felons  from  getting  guns.  That  is 
not  saying  that  this  law  will  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  weapons,  but  only  that  such 
a  law  will  make  it  iiarder  for  them  and 
easier  fOi,  the  government  workers  to  arrest 
and  prosecute  such  dangerous  characters, 

Connecticut  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  was  ab- 
solutely correct  when  he  stated  the  other 
day: 

"People  are  buying  guns  like  mad.  We're 
really  going  to  be  in  trouble  if  this  doesn't 
stop.  Here  we  pretend  to  be  advanced  and 
we're  the  most  backward  country  in  the 
world  when  it  comes  to  guns.  We're  still 
living  in  the  Wild  Indian  days  " 

E\en  before  the  death  ol  Dr,  Martin  Luther 
King  touched  off  a  rash  of  gun  sales,  a  Louis 
Harris  survey  showed  more  than  54  per  cent 
of  the  homes  in  the  U,S,  have  guns. 

We  hope  Congress  will  pass  these  impor- 


tant measures.  Maybe  then,  we  can  get  back 
on  the  road  toward  a  sane  policy  of  firearms 
In  the  home, 

I  From  the  North  Adams  (Mass)  Transcript, 
May  2.   19681 
Gun    Law    Mork  Impohtant  Than  JUver 
The  chances  of  a  national  gun  law  being 
enacted  by  this  session  of  Congress  are  grow- 
ing slimmer  and  slimmer— and  for  a  not  very 
pleasant  reason. 

The  various  bills.  Including  the  so-railed 
Dodd  bill,  aimed  at  making  it  more  dlilicult 
for  unauthorized  persons  to  obtain  firearms, 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  Coii- 
gre.ss.  and  the  only  action  thus  far  has  been 
a  committee  rcpnn  favoring  a  watered-down 
measure  to  weak  as  to  be  useless. 

And  MOW  with  .something  uncomfortably 
like  anarchy  .sinmierlng  In  the  land,  more 
and  more  people  are  acquiring  guns  In  the 
belief  that  they  will  be  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  lives  and  property  and  lor  the 
safety  on  the  streets. 

Not  a  very  i)leasant  condition  In  the  United 
States  of  Anicrica.  and  one  that  is  not  iiec- 
ecsary.  because.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  lob- 
bying by  the  National  Rifle  Assn.,  the 
prop<jsed  gun  laws  would  have  l>een  no  hsird- 
shlp  to  sportsmen  and  would  have  placed 
no  intolerable  obstacles  In  the  way  of  guns 
being  obtained   by   law-abiding  citizens, 

A  favorite  argument  of  opponent.^  li.i.s  Ijren 
tliat  the  law  would  not  prevent  cnmirial 
elements  from  (ibtaining  guns,  and  that  the 
assa.'-sins  of  John  F  Kennedy  and  Dr,  Martin 
Luther  King  would  have  been  able  to  com- 
mit their  crimes,  regardless.  According  to 
that  logic,  there  is  no  point  in  placing  val- 
uables in  .'-afes  because  determined  tale- 
crackers  can  get  at  them,  anyway. 

All  that  has  been  proposed  in  a  uniformity 
of  laws  throughout  the  slates,  and  measures 
to  make  it  easy  lor  the  lawless  to  obtain 
lethal  weapons.  Surely  a  little  Inconvenience 
is  a  .small  price  to  pay  for  some  mejisure  of 
protection. 

(From  the  Decatur  (111  )  Review. 

M.iy  6.  19681 

Guns    Not    Necessary 

News  of   the  <  ontinumg  controversy  over 

gun   control   must   bring   puzzled   smiles   to 

many  British  laces. 

For  in  Britain,  gtms  are  for  war.  not  civil- 
ians. The  i)oIlce  are  issued  firearms  only  for 
specific  purposes,  such  as  a  manhunt  of 
armed  .suspects. 

Guards  on  armored  trucks  handle  millions 
of  dollars  a  day.  armed  only  with  long 
truncheons. 

However,  it  is  possible  for  the  average 
British  subject  to  obtain  a  license  to  own 
a  firearm  for  an  antique  collection  or  hunt- 
ing. But  the  .sale  of  ammunition  even  to 
llcen.sed  persons  is  controlled. 

There  are  not  many  antique  gun  collec- 
tors, and  sport  shooting  is  not  widely  avail- 
able. The  businessman  or  homeowner  who 
is  fearful  of  robbery  cannot  obtain  licenses 
Thus,  there  are  very  few  lirearms  m  cir- 
nulat.on.  despite  the  influx  of  guns  into 
Brit.iin  during  World  War  II  when  there 
were  fears  the  country  would  be  invaded. 

Of  the  8  million  residents  cif  London,  only 
15.534 — or  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent — have 
licenses  for  lethal  weapons. 

.Some  of  the  few.  unregistered  guns  col- 
lecting dust  in  attics  or  desk  drawers  have 
teen  brought  to  police  .stations  in  the  past 
three  months  under  an  amnesty  program. 
Police  have  accepted  more  than  2.000  weap- 
ons and  74.000  rounds  of  ammunition  with 
no  questions  asked  and  no  penalties. 

Normally,  the  penalty  for  keeping  an  ille- 
gal weapon  is  a  fine  of  ^480  or  six  months  in 
jii!.  or  botli. 

The  British  do  not  seem  to  mind  not  hav- 
ing lirearms.  possibly  because  they  do  not 
mlis  what  they  have  not  liad. 

rK;E.  recreation  .n  the  great  outdoors  they 
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n!-r.i:r  bv  'r.  seiishore  or  hike  in  the  moun- 
tiins  f  w  lies  Golf  and  lawn  bowling  are 
:>■  liuiiHx  male  spK"TtB  for  thoee  too  old  to 
:>'.  iv  ^x-cer  or  ragby 

P'^rhaps  America  Is  still  too  young  and 
\n-.,\-ure  to  ^ve  up  the  frontier  notion  that 
,'  ,is  are  necessary,  or  that  the  woods  and 
fields  would  not  be  worth  visiting  without 
tie  thrill  of  ambushing  an  unwary  deer  with 
a  high-powered  rifle  or  shotgun. 

Millions  oi,  hunters,  bolstered  by  the  pow- 
erful National  Rifle  Association  and  flrearma 
manufacturers,  put  constant  pressure  on  leg- 
islators to  ignore  the  problems  of  widespread 
gun  ownership. 

But  other  groups  have  a  legitimate  Inter- 
est in — or  little  objection  to — regulating  the 
sale  and  ownership  of  flrearms. 

These  groups  Include  law  enforcement 
agencies,  naturalists  who  would  like  to  view 
wildlife  which  has  not  been  frightened  by 
hunters,  bow  and  arrow  enthusiasts  who 
feel  this  method  of  hunting  is  more  sport- 
ing than  firearms,  and  even  camera  bugs 
who  feel  that  hunting  with  a  camera  is 
slightly  more  civilized  than  blowing  holes  in 
animals  with  rifles. 

Once  the  American  "frontiersmen"  ac- 
knowledge that  the  frontier  is  gone,  per- 
haps restrictions  will  not  prove  unbearable. 

[From  the  Haverhill  iMass.)  Gazette.  May  4. 

19681 

Gun  Control 

Passage  of  a  sensible  gun  control  law  by 
Congress  Is  long  overdue.  Even  that  most 
avid  of  freedom-for-guns  organizations,  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  is  willing  to  grant 
there  is  a  need  for  reasonable  laws  in  regard 
to  gun  traffic  and  sales 

Members  of  both  Congress  and  the  N^\ 
have  been  guilty  of  obscuring  the  basic  in- 
tent of  the  gun  control  law. 

Some  Congressmen  have  tried  to  tie  the 
gun  bin  In  with  many  other  things,  includ- 
ing anti-crime  legislation  in  general  and  at- 
tacks on  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Gun  fanciers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  invoking  everything  from  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution  to  the  possibility  of 
Communist  invasion  or  takeover  of  govern- 
ment, in  an  attempt  to  block  any  legislation 
whatsoever. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  is  being  done  to  keep 
guns  of  all  types  out  of  the  hands  of  children. 
insane  persons  and  others  who  are  incom- 
petent to  handle  them. 

Common  sense  demands  that  there  be  some 
safeguards  in  the  law  to  protect  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  from  those  twisted  minds 
in  which  guns  become  symbols  of  power  and 
authority,  giving  them  the  mistaken  idea 
they  can  control  the  destiny  of  the  world 
with  the  weapon  in  their  hands. 

No  one  wants  to  ban  the  use  of  guns  for 
hunting,  target  practice,  self-defense  and 
other  legitimate  purposes.  What  is  sought  Is 
control  over  the  Indiscriminate  distribution 
of  guns  to  persons  who  are  not  qualifled  to 
use  them. 

Debate  has  started  in  Congress  on  the  latest 
in  a  long  line  of  gun  control  legislation. 
It  is  our  hope,  and  the  hope  of  many  con- 
cerned Americans,  that  some  effective  laws 
will  come  out  of  the  current  discussions. 


[Prom  the  San  Jose    (Calif.)    News.   May   1, 
19681 
Gun  Bill  a  Sop 
The  Senate   Is   considering  a   gun  control 
bill  that  in  reality  Is  only  a  sop,  not  a  solu- 
tion to  one  of  America's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems.   While     it    would    cover    pistols    and 
revolvers,    the    bill    would    not   regulate    the 
mall-order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles.  The 
Senate  should  substitute  a  tougher  bill  that 
governs   all    flrearms   and   helps   insure   that 
few  or  none  can  get  into  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals   or    the    mentally    Ul. — Newsday    (New 
York) 

V 


[Prom  the  Bloomlngton    (111.)    Pantagraph, 

May  5.   1968] 
Gun  Lobbyists  Twist  Right  To  Beab  Arms 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  shoot  holes  in  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  one  thing  is  basic: 

Opponents  of  federal-state  gun  legislation 
should  at  least  recite  the  full  amendment 
before  waving  the  document  under  the  noses 
of  those  who  believe  the  purchase  and  pos- 
session of  flrearms  require  greater  controls. 

The  amendment  reads: 

"A  well-regulated  mlllta  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed." 

Those  who  have  stalled  sensible  gun-con- 
trol legislation  often  cite  the  second  clause  of 
the  amendment,  but  rarely  the  first. 

There  Is  deliberate  deception  involved  in 
such  practices.  When  one  reads  beyond  the 
level  of  The  National  Rifleman  and  Guns  and 
Ammo  magazines,  the  deception  becomes 
clear. 

Concern  for  a  cltlzen-soldlery  (the  militia) 
was  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
drafted  the  Constitution.  The  fear  of  a  large 
standing  army,  especially  in  peacetime,  was 
present  in  most  of  them.  Some  feared  that 
the  Constitution  (Art.  1,  Section  8)  gave  Con- 
gress too  free  a  hand  in  the  organization, 
discipline  and   training  of   the  militia. 

The  Second  Amendment  was  the  result. 

Reference  to  the  individual's  right  to  bear 
arms  was  absent  from  almost  all  the  debates 
at  state  ratifying  conventions.  And  the  flnal 
language  of  the  amendment  employs  the 
phrase  "the  people"  rather  than  'indlvlduar' 
or    "every  person"  or  "freeholder." 

Those  who  have  written  extensively  on  the 
Second  Amendment  agree  almost  to  a  man 
that  "the  people"  should  be  interpreted  as 
a  collective  approach,  not  an  Individual  ap- 
proach. 

In  an  article  in  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  Review,  "The  Second  Amendment, 
A  Second  Look."  lawyers  Peter  B.  Feller  and 
Karl  L.  Gottlng',  write: 

"There  appears  to  have  been  no  thought 
or  mention  of  a  personal  right  to  carry  flre- 
arms during  that  period  (pre-Constittitlon) ." 

Both  state  and  federal  court  decisions,  the 
authors  maintain,  show  beyond  much  ques- 
tion that  the  Second  Amendment  is  aimed 
at  mlUtla  rights  and  collective  rights  to  bear 
arms,  not  individual  rights. 

After  tracing  in  detail  the  commentary  on 
the  Second  Amendment,  the  authors  con- 
clude : 

-  ".  .  .  There  should  be  no  mistake  as  to 
what  the  Second  Amendment  does  in  fact 
embody.  It  guarantees  that  the  Congress 
shall  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  a  state 
to  maintain  its  militia  and  should  not  so  dis- 
arm a  citizen  as  to  prevent  him  from  func- 
tioning as  a  militiaman  in  the  organized 
state  militia." 

Even  the  right  given  to  militiamen  to  bear 
arms  is  archaic,  but,  at  the  very  least,  the 
constitutional  argjiment  put  forward  by  the 
gun  lobbies  misfires  badly. 

[From  the  Union  City  (N.J.)   Hudson 

Dispatch.  Apr.  29,  1968 1 

Senate's  Duty  on  Gun  Controls 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  have  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  tensions  that  exist  in  the 
country.  And  in  addition,  guided  by  the 
voluminous  reports  of  apprehension  over 
racial  disturbances,  it  should  have  no  doubts 
as  to  its  duty  and  how  to  handle  gun  con- 
trol legislation  currently  before  the  Congress. 

Tlie  senate  this  week  can.  if  it  acts  with 
wisdom  and  prudence,  propose  the  proper 
controls  in  mail  order  arms  sales.  Any  fur- 
ther dilution  of  an  amendment  to  President 
Johnson's  anticrlme  bill  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  country  and  its  people. 

The  judiciar;  committee  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  national  legislature  last  week 


after  much  deba'e  and  by  a  bare  majority 
approved  a  modest  version  of  Mr  John- 
son's gun  control  proposals  It  might  have 
been  hailed  as  the  m'set  significant  gun  con- 
trol legislation  approved  by  a  congressional 
committee  in  three  decades,  but  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough.  T'ne  deficiency  can  be  rectified  by 
the  senate  this  week  or  whenever  it  takes 
up  the  controversial  measure  again.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Rifle  .^.ssn  lobby  1ms  been  vigorously 
opposing  It 

Last  week  the  senate  voted  to  prohibit  the 
interstate  mail  order  sales  of  hand  guns, 
pistols  and  revolvers  But  It  failed  to  include 
a  ban  on  rifles  and  shotguns.  If  it  will  sin- 
cerely reevaluate  its  action,  the  senators  can 
only  conclude  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  acting 
judiciously  m  his  recommendations  and  that 
the  least  they  can  do  is  lend  their  support  to 
the   betterment  of  the  citizenry. 

The  senate  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  sale  of  the  long  guns  it  would  pres- 
ently permit  is  the  same  sort  of  weapKin  that 
was  used  in  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  In  1963  and  in  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  three  weeks  ago. 

It  must  also  be.xr  m  nilnd  that  if  guns 
are  less  accessible  there  is  less  of  a  chance  of 
their  use — especially  in  crimes  of  high  emo- 
tions. 


IFVom  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press.  Apr.  25,  1968) 
Gun  CoNTRni.  Law  Needed  Now 

Congress  has  a  decision  to  make  on  effec- 
tive gun  c.ontrol  legislation.  It  must  decide — 
and  soon^whether  the  views  of  large  ma- 
jorities of  Americans,  as  reflected  in  recur- 
ring polls,  are  to  prevail  over  tiie  lobbying  of 
the  National  Rifle  Assn.  and  related  interests. 

The  latest  Louis  Harris  Survey,  for  exam- 
ple, finds  that  .Americans  by  71  to  23  per 
cent,  support  the  passage  of  federal  laws 
which  place  tight  controls  over  the  sale  of 
guns.  "This  marks  a  five-point  rise  in  favor  of 
controls  since  last  August. 

Still  nothing  lias  been  done  effectively  to 
curtail  the  deadly  spread  of  weapons  in  a 
society  which  has  proven  vulnerable  to  the 
use  of  \-iolence  in  the  face  of  critical  chal- 
lenges. The  gim  lobby  contlnties  to  be  singu- 
larly successful  in  raising  false  fears  about 
legislation  denying  hunters  and  law-abiding 
citizens  the  right  to  own  guns.  Such  provi- 
sions are  not  at  issue  in  bills  under  serious 
consideration. 

On  the  day  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee rejected  a  minimal  piece  of  legislation 
prohibiting  tJie  mall-order  sale  of  rifles,  shot- 
guns and  handguns.  The  following  day, 
pressed  by  tragedy,  it  voted  t-o  restrict  inter- 
state shipment  of  handguns  or  their  direct 
sale  to  out-of-State  ptirchases  Past  experi- 
ence would  give  even  this  measure  little 
chance  of  ultimate  enactment. 

In  the  face  of  Congress'  ctinous  reluctance 
to  act  on  this  issue,  some  subsidiary  findings 
in  the  latest  Harris  poll  strike  a  disqtiieting 
note.  The  number  of  liomes  in  which  occu- 
pants say  they  have  gtms  has  now  risen  to  a 
51  per  cent  majority.  The  number  of  gun 
owners  who  say  they  would  use  their  weap- 
ons-to  shoot  other  people  in  case  of  riots  has 
risen  from  29  to  51  per  cent  since  last  Au- 
gust. Some  48  per  cent  of  all  adult  Ameri- 
cans were  found  to  be  personally  more  un- 
easy on  the  streets  as  a  result  of  a  fear  of 
racial  violence. 

The  message  should  be  loud  and  clear  to 
Congress.  In  the  absence  of  proper  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  more  people  are  leaning  to 
weapons  as  a  me;isure  of  self  protection  in 
one  of  the  most  serious  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. 

With  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans annually  attributable  to  firearm  mur- 
ders, suicides  and  accidental  sh(X)tings,  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  legislate  the  ra- 
tional controls  the  public  wants. 
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[Prom  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)  Citizen  and 

Cltlzen-Tlmes.  Apr.  19,  1968] 

Do   People   Really    W.\nt   a   Gin   in   Every 

Hand? 

Like  religion  and   politics,  the  control  of 

firearms   is   one   of   the   controversial   topics 

that    has    become    a    permanent    issue    In 

America. 

By  and  large,  people  are  either  for  it  or 
against  it.  with  no  middle  ground  for  com- 
promise. 

Yet  the  unrestricted  sale  of  firearms, 
through  the  mall  or  across  the  counter,  to 
Irresponsible  users,  contributes  to  an  an- 
nual death  toll  that  is  unnecessary  and 
lamentable. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  committee  has  come 
up  with  a  half-a-loaf  bill  that  would  prohibit 
the  mail-order  sale  of  pistols  (but  not  rifles 
and  shotguns) . 

It  isn't,  in  truth,  much  of  a  limitation.  But 
we  favor  it  ns  a  beginning  move  toward  regu- 
lation that  has  been  delayed  for  many  years, 
and  we  recently  asked  our  readers  to  write 
their  Senators  and  Representatives,  urging 
their  support  of  the  bill. 

Some  of  our  readers  did.  But  most  of  those 
we've  heard  from  asked  their  Congressmen 
to  kill  the  measure  rather  than  endorse  it. 
Tlie  reaction  is  not  surprising;  it's  that 
kind  of  issue.  In  today's  Backtalk.  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Harroc  aptly  summarizes  the  stand  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  (Similar  letters  have  been 
received  from  C.  W.  Rothrock  of  Ashevllle. 
James  A.  Rlckert  of  Ashevllle,  and  Roland  P. 
Chauffe  of  Brevard.) 

We  could  drop  the  subject  without  further 
comment.  But  Mr.  Harroc  and  the  NRA  con- 
tend that  Americans  are  ronstitiitionally 
entitled  to  own  and  use  firearms.  The  belief 
is  based  on  the  Second  Article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  reads: 

"A  well-regulated  militia  belne  necessarj- 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

Clearly,  that  Implies  the  constitutional 
right  extends  only  to  members  of  "a  well- 
regulated  militia."  It  was  not  Intended  to 
apply  to  criminals,  mental  incompetents,  or 
racist  agitators. 

Mr.  Harroff  also  writes:  "In  a  lengthy 
document  on  the  1967  rioting,  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders barely  mentioned  firearms.  Most  re- 
ported sniping  incidents  were  demonstrated 
to  be  gunfire  either  by  police  or  National 
Guardsmen." 

We  have  a  copy  of  that  "lengthy  docu- 
ment." And,  on  Page  289,  the  Commission 
says  in  part: 

"The  fact  that  firearms  can  readily  be  ac- 
quired is  an  obviously  dangerous  factor  in 
dealing  with  civil  disorders.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  a  serious  incident  to  spark  a  riot  and 
may  increase  the  level  of  violence  during 
disorders. 

"We  recommended  that  all  state  and  local 
governments  should  enact  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

"We  also  believe  that  Federal  legislation  Is 
essential  in  order  to  make  state  and  local 
laws  fully  effective  and  to  regulate  areas  be- 
yond the  reach  of  state  government.  We 
therefore  support  the  President's  call  for 
gun-control  legislation  and  urge  its  prompt 
enactment." 

Despite  our  frequent  appeals  for  stronger 
regulations,  we  are  not  fanatic  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  own  guns  and  have  owned  them 
since  we  were  old  enough  to  use  them  safely. 
Nothing  now  proposed  or  contemplated  In 
Federal  law  will  interfere  with  the  ability 
of  responsible  citizens  to  acquire  whatever 
weapons  they  wish  and  to  use  them  for  law- 
ful purposes. 

But.  for  lack  of  a  law.  mail-order  firearms 
are    flowing    unrestricted    to    thugs,    delin- 


quents, hate-groups  or  anybody  who  baa  the 
price. 

Again,  we  ask  our  readers  to  endorse  th« 
mild  regulation  now  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  and  to  let  their  Congressmen 
know  they  oppose  this  unregulated  trafflc  In 
letlial  weapons.  As  Mr.  Harroff  concludes: 
"Reason  may  yet  prevail." 


DO  CHEMICALS  SOW  SEEDS  OP 
GENETIC  CHANGE'' 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  health  of  futuie  gener- 
ations ha.s  been  revo.iled  by  the  noted 
medical  scholar,  Dr.  Jame.s  P.  Crow,  a 
University  of  Wiscon.sin  product  and 
chief  of  the  National  Institiitc:?  of 
Health,  Genetics  Study  Section. 

Dr.  Crow  and  other  leading  ecnetioists 
believe  that  exposure  of  larpe  numbers 
of  i>eople  to  chemicals  which  can  change 
Kcnes  could  cause  a  jrenetic  disaster  by 
permanently  damaging  the  fiber  of  the 
human  framework.  In  a  study  conducted 
at  the  Jackson  Laboratoi'y  in  Bar  Har- 
bor, Maine,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Crow,  a  number  of  chemicals  were  found 
to  induce  genetic  damage  in  various  or- 
ganisms. The  ciicmicals  that  were  of  the 
greatest  concern  included  such  widely 
used  products  as  chemasterilants  and 
other  ix>stlcidcs.  food  additivec.  co.smct- 
ics.  air  pollutants,  herbicides,  industrial 
chemicrJs,  vaccines,  contraceptives,  and 
drugs. 

While  the  experts  differ  among  them- 
selves in  assessing  how  much  already 
has  been  proved  and  how  much  is  yet 
to  be  established  about  chemical  muta- 
genecity,  there  is  agreement  tiiat  work 
must  begin  to  explore  this  problem  fur- 
ther. 

One  drug  company  has  initiated  .iust 
this  type  of  research.  At  Hoffman-La 
Roche.  Dr.  John  J.  Bums  is  deeply  en- 
grossed in  mutagenesis  research. 

An  FDA  official  says  that,  the  "threat 
of  genetic  damage  is  our  No.  1  health 
problem." 

An  article  published  in  the  Medical 
World  News  discusses  this  important 
problem.  I  recommend  its  reading;  and 
to  that  end  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do       CHEMICALS       Sow       .SEEDS       OF       GeNETIC 

Change? — Mutation-Inducing  Compounds 

Experts    Fear.    May    Parallel    or    Excefd 

X-Ray  Da.vgeb 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is  world- 
famous  for  Its  studies  on  the  genetic  conse- 
quences of  exposure  to  radiation.  This  week. 
Oak  Ridge's  biology  division  plays  host  to  a 
quiet  caucus  of  several  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing mutation  researchers,  who  are  gathering 
to  decide  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
explore  what  they  believe  may  be  ah  analo- 
gous, and  perhaps  more  severe,  threat  to 
man's  health. 

What  concerns  these  scientists  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  future  generations  may  suffer 
from  genetic  aberrations  caused  by  mutation- 
producing  substances  that  we  innocently  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  today.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence,  in  man.  that  this  damage  will  occur, 
but  the  available  indirect  evidence  has  led 
to  .sfong  scientific  Interest,  and  in  some  in- 
stances outright  personal  anguish,  among 
geneticists  familiar  with  the  problem  who 
have  been  Interviewed  by  MWN. 


Participating  In  the  caucus  arc  the  two 
deans  of  popul.itlon  genetics  in  the  U  S  .  Dr. 
James  F.  Crow  i.f  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  is  chief  of  the  NIH  frenetics  study  sec- 
tion: and  Dr.  James  V.  NpoI  rf  the  Unlver- 
slry  of  Ml'-htgnn.  who  has  been  acclaimed  li>r 
his  renetlc  studies  of  the  off.sprtnfr  of  atom 
bomh  suri-IViirs  in  Japan.  Oak  Ridge's  biology 
chief.  Dr    Richard  .\    Kimb.TlI.  is  hort. 

Dr  Kimball  rnys-  'This  Is  a  matter  that 
could  be  a  'ery  serl.ius  i  robU-m  fcr  f'ur  cc un- 
fry  and  the  world  in  the  fiittire  We  have 
nf  t  yet  undertaken  a  r.fuu}'  of  the  jnnrnitude 
that  w<  iilf"  Ijc  necessary  Xc-  (•■■tiniafe  the  tcrl- 
ousno«:s  (f  the  prfil'lem  " 

Dr  C'rr'W  riTid  ither  renplirlst.-,  bc!i»*vp  that 
iN|i  ;:itr"  if  Inr^;?  nunibors  f.f  ])en|i!e  to  a 
chcmlpiil  i'i'.it,i!»f n  mtild  ouse  :i  "i-'cnptlc 
rmprf^rn.'-"  -  ■  r  cvyn  a  "(^cnetlc  disaster"  — 
mnnffrst  as  v.'li'cf^pread  lumian  .-.iitlerini;  fir 
jmn.'  prnerttlons  and  Irrevocnblc  damage  to 
thP  human  rflc-o  Unlike  ternt'igens.  which 
dam.Ti?p  an  alrrhdv-concelved  infant  and 
aniicl  i>iily  a  ^Infle  Keneratlon.  mutatli  lis 
occur  ill  the  eerm  jjlusm  hoU<rp  roncoptlcji 
and  mlRht  lie  dormant  for  sevprnl  genpra- 
li.  ns.  then  tliim:v-?c  many  i?.pUpr:>lions  ih'rc- 
aftrr  The  first  warnlnc;  c,r  such  :m  cvpnt 
might  he  an  Increii-'se  in  the  number.  Inci- 
dence, cir  severity  il  ticnetle  il!nps.'-:es:  a 
marked  thanpe  In  the  birth  ratio  'iT  men  to 
women:  or  i^n  almost  Iniperctptitale  loss  of 
vigor  iihd  vltalit\,  i>rDi'ressiji!.'  tmn  rcnera- 
ti'ii  lo  tT'nerallon. 

Why  are  eminently  sober  scientists  con- 
cerned about  a  threat  to  the  future  for 
which  present-day  evidence  is  .=0  sparse?  The 
rea.sons  were  set  forth  almost  two  years  ago 
.it  a  special  closed  session  of  the  NIH  ceii- 
f  tics  studv  section.  This  precursor  of  the  Oak 
RiJge  caucus  was  held  at  the  Jackson  La- 
boratory in  Bar  Harbor.  Me.  Dr.  Crow  was 
chairman. 

His  report  uf  the  ttroup's  deliberations  as- 
.serts  that  potentially  irrevocable  d.image 
might  be  done  without  immediate  warning 
by  some  of  the  more  than  10,000  natural  and 
synthetic  chemical  agents  now  produced 
commercially  or  by  the  million  or  more  ad- 
ditional agents  that  have  been  lsolnt,ed  or 
synthesized  by  man.  most  in  recent  decades. 
Fewer  than  200  of  these  suspected  mutagens 
have  been  systematically  assayed.  None  has 
been  definitively  Implicated — or  cleared— as 
a    direct    threat    to   the   future   of  man. 

The  unpublished  Bar  Harbor  report,  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  NIH.  makes  these 
points: 

"A  number  of  chemicals — some  with  wide- 
spread use — are  known  to  induce  genetic 
damage"  in  various  organisms. 

■Identitv  of  the  genetic  material  In  all 
organisms  implies  that  a  chemical  that  is 
mntagenic  to  one  species  is  likely  to  be  in 
others  and  must  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion." 

Some  compounds  iire  "highly  mutagenic  in 
experimental  organl.':ms  in  concentrations 
that  are  not  toxic  and  that  have  no  direct 
effect  on  fertility,"  so  th^t  no  natural  bnr- 
ner  prevents  mutations  from  being  passpd 
on  to  future  generations. 

"Perhaps  most  insidious  are  compounds 
that  induce  point  mutations  without 
chromosome  breakage."  and  thus  cannot  be 
monitored    microscopically. 

Compared  with  radiation  hazards,  chem'- 
cal  mutagens  "may  be  the  submerged  part 
of   the   iceberg."  '» 

The  report  has  been  circulated  amone 
genetic  experts  inside'  and  outside  govern- 
ment, but  has  been  carefully  guarded  f.'om 
the  press  and  the  public.  Some  participants 
in  the  meeting  were  told  that  it  would  br 
submitted  for  publication  in  Science  las: 
year.  They  subsequently  learned  that  pub- 
lication had  been  held  up  in  the  NIH.  <  n 
grounds  that  the  government  wanted  to  pre- 
pare an  action-oriented  plan  to  accompany 
the  document  when  it  was  made  public  No 
such  plan  has  yet  been  formulated,  although 
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the  National  Institute  of  General  Medial 
f?clences  has  been  asked  to  develop  some  fea- 
sible courses  of  action  based  on  the  report. 

Dr  Crow's  report  lists  two  ways  a  muta- 
5^nic  chemical  could  affect  exposed  popu- 
lations. The  more  likely  Is  a  mild  Incresfie 
■n  the  mutation  rate  through  exposure  of 
..  few  indlvldvials  to  a  powerful  agent,  or  of 
.•nany  to  a  weak  one.  Especially  threatening 
in  this  type  of  slow  contamination  of  the 
gene  pool  would  be  the  Introduction  of  a 
mildly  mutagenic  substance,  such  as  an 
additive  into  a  food  or  beverage  that  Is 
mass-produced  for  wide  consumption.  Such 
a  silent  Increase  in  mans  quotient  of  bad 
seed  could  not  be  detected  in  any  way. 

More  dramatic,  and  "unlikely  but  not  Im- 
possible." these  experts  say,  Is  a  "genetic 
emergency"  in  which  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons mlglit  be  exposed  to  a  "presumably  In- 
nocuous though  in  fact  highly  mutagenic 
substance.  '  Even  such  a  major  catastrophe, 
however,  might  be  detected  and  tracked  to 
Its  source  only  If  it  pwDduced  a  huge  in- 
crease— say  tenfold  or  greater — In  the  nat- 
ural mutation  rate 

The  chemicals  that  most  concern  the  Bar 
Harbor  conferees  as  potential  mutagens  in- 
clude chemosterllants  and  other  pesticides, 
food  additives,  cosmetics,  air  pollutants, 
herbicides.'  Tcnown  carcinogens,  industrial 
chemicals,  di^igs.  vaccines,  and  contracep- 
tives. Their  report  recommends  that  "an 
up-t<3-date  register  of  mutagenic  chemicals 
be  established  and  the  Information  be  made 
generally  available."  and  that  "tests  for 
mutagenicity  be  made  a  routine  part — as 
toxicity  tests  now  are — of  the  testing  of 
chemicals  that  are  used  for  food  or  drugs 
or  to  which  large  numbers  of  people  may 
be    exposed    for    other    reasons." 

The  report  also  emphasizes  the  need  for 
"research  to  develop  more-sensitive  and 
cheaper  tests  of  mutagenicity  and  chromo- 
some breakage."  including  assays  on  orga- 
nisms closely  related  to  man.  And  it  stiggests 
that  scientists  "explore  the  feasibility  of 
genetic  monitoring  of  the  liuman  population 
for  chromosome  breakage  and  increased  gene- 
tic damage  ■ 

These  recommendations  reflect  the  think- 
ing of  the  15  genetics  experts  who  belong  to 
the  study  section  and  of  the  half-dozen  out- 
side specialists  In  the  field  who  came  to 
Bar  Harbor  as  invited  guests,  fn  attempting 
to  obtain  a  broad  evaluation  of  these  recom- 
mendations. NfWN  has  consulted  two  dozen 
other  genetics  experts.  All  shared  the  Bar 
Harbor  group's  concern  about  inmagenlc 
chemicals  as  either  a  proved  or  at  least  a 
potential  menace  to  human  health. 

These  experts  differ  among  themselves  in 
assessing  how  much  already  has  been  proved 
and  how  much  is  yet  to  be  established  about 
chemical,  mutagenicity,  and  they  differ  on 
how  much  would — or  should — have  to  be 
known  about  a  chemical's  ability  to  cause 
mutations  before  action  to  restrict  its  use 
might  be  taken.  Most  believe  that  direct  evi- 
dence of  a  chemical's  deleterioxis  effect  on 
man  could  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ob- 
tain— and  incalculable  damage  could  already 
have  been  done  before  it  became  apparent. 

But  they  differ  sharply  on  what  kind  of 
indirect  evidence,  and  how  much  of  it, 
should  be  required  before  modification,  regu- 
lation, or  restriciion  of  a  chemical  agent 
would  be  appropriate.  The  one  area  in  which 
there  is  unanimous  agreement  with  the  Bar 
Harbor  recommendations  among  all  scientists 
consulted  by  MWN  is  that  there  is  pressing 
need  to  develop  and,  use  new  mutagen  detec- 
tion methods. 

"The  mechanism  of  chromosome  damage 
is  unknown.  "  asserts  geneticist  Kurt  Hlrsch- 
horn  of  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  York  City,  who  last  year  participated  in 
studies  leading  to  the  identification  of  LSD 
as  a  chromosome  breaker  and  potential 
mutagen  in  man.  'The  most  pressing  prob- 


lem," he  adds,  "is  whether  these  changes  are 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  individual  tak- 
ing the  drug  or  his  progeny.  At  this  early 
stage  of  the  Investigation,  there  are  no 
answers." 

A  basic  researcher  disagrees.  Molecular 
biologist  Ernst  Preese,  who  is  chief  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Molecular  Biology  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  points  out  that  DNA,  the  genetic 
stuff  of  which  chromosomes  are  made,  is 
structurally  identical  in  man,  mice,  and 
microbe.  Chemicals  that  damage  or  destroy 
DNA  o:  one  species  invariably  will  act  detri- 
mentally t«  DNA  of  other  species.  Dr  Preese 
adds,  unequivocally:  "It  Is  a.  general  rule — 
which  no  geneticist  doubts — that  agents 
which  definitely  produce  chromosome  breaks 
In  germ  tissue  will  produce  hereditary  anom- 
alies in  the  offspring," 

Ttik  research  chief  of  a  major  drug  com- 
pany, Dr,  George  H.  Hltchlngs  of  Burroughs 
Wellcome,  has  begun  to  run  chromosome 
studies  of  new  drugs  along  with  standard 
toxicity  tests.  But  he  disagrees  strongly  with 
Dr,  Preese's  estimate  of  what  can  be  assumed 
from  test  findings  In  subhuman  models,  "The 
chief  problem  may  arise  from  extrapolations 
by  people  who  may  overtnterpret,"  Dr.  Hitch- 
ing says.  "I^s  a  big  step  from  finding 
chromqpsome  changes  in  animals  to  believing 
you've  '  found  something  that  will  influence 
future  fenerations  of  man." 

Dr.  John  J.  Burns,  vice  president  for  re- 
search at  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  is  probably 
the  drug  Industry  scientist  most  deeply  en- 
grossed in  mutagenesis  research.  He  agrees 
with  Dr.  Preese  that  in  the  test  tube,  micro- 
bial DNA  is  most  likely  the  equivalent  of 
mouse  or  human  DNA,  and  a  chemical  that 
affects  one  probably  will  affect  the  others. 
But.  he  adds,  the  key  question  is  as  yet 
totally  unanswered,  because  it  Is  being  asked 
only  now  for  the  first  time:  What  happens 
to  a  chemical  mutagen  after  it  enters  the 
body?  Only  if  it  gets  Into  the  gonads  can  it 
act  on  reproductive  cell  DNA,  thereby  in- 
fluencing heredity.  To  answer  the  question, 
he  says,  g&tietlcs  research  must  be  supple- 
mented by  pharmacotoxicologlc  studies  thai! 
assess  an  agent's  metabolism  In  the  body. 
Its  excretion  rate,  and  concentration  in  the 
reproductive  tissue. 

Dr.  Burns  is  trying  to  stimulate  Interest  in 
development  and  use  of  pharmacologically 
sound  protocols  for  mutagen  testing,  Roche 
has  become  the  first  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany t«  hire  a  full-time  cytogeneticlst  and 
plans  a  major  research  program  in  mutagenic 
assay. 

While  scientists  in  mutagenesis  research 
;U1  concur  with  Dr.  Burns  in  the  need  for 
better  tests,  some  take  sharp  issue  with  him 
as  to  whether  the  existing  assays  are  ac- 
curate enough  to  begin  the  task  of  testing 
suspect  compounds.  In  one  of  the  first  warn- 
ings from  the_scientific  community  on  the 
mutagenesis  menace.  Harvard  biologist 
Matthew  Meselson  six  years  ago  wrote  to  the 
President's  special  assistant  for  science  and 
technology.  Dr.  Donald  P,  Hornlg,  to  say  that 
"our  present  understanding  of  chemical  mu- 
tagenesis and  of  human  genetics  Is  adequate 
to  set  up  some  safety  guidelines  and  moni- 
toring procedures,"  Nobelist  Hermann  J, 
Muller  had  delivered  a  similar  warning  to 
the  FDA. 

At  the  PDA,  the  chief  U.S.  regulatory 
agency  investigator  working  on  mutagenesis 
is  biochemical  geneticist  Marvin  Legator.  He 
says  flatly:  'The  threat  of  genetic  damage  is 
our  No.  1  hrealth  problem."  Dr.  Legator  is 
also  an  associate  professor  of  genetics  at 
George.  Washington  University.  His  colleague 
and  co»'nvestigator  there,  obstetrician-cyto- 
genetlcUst  Cecil  B.  Jacobson.  adds:  "Damage 
sown  in'  the  germ  plasm  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  race  than  immediate 
clinical  complications  like  cancer  or  thali- 
domide, which  cripple  or  kill  a  single  person 
but  are  not  reproduced." 


URGE    .ACTION    BY    FOREIGN 
RELATIONS   COMMITTEE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  drafting  of  the  United  Na- 
tlon.s  Charter  in  .June  1945.  President 
Triunan  looked  to  the  future  with  these 
words : 

The  Charter  is  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment and  observance  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  and  unless  we  can  attain  these 
objectives  for  all  men  and  women  every- 
where— with  regard  to  race,  language,  or 
religion — we  cannot  have  permanent  {>eace 
and  security. 

Three  years  later,  the  United  Nations 
laid  the  foundations  for  'peace  and  secu- 
rity"— the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
XXIII,  in  his  famous  encyclical,  "Pacem 
in  Terris."  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
declaration: 

An  act  of  the  highest  Importance  per- 
formed by  the  United  Nations  Organization 
was  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  approved  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  December  10,  1948. 

Today.  20  years  later,  those  founda- 
tions established  by  the  United  Nations 
are  deserted  by  the  Senate.  The  human 
rights  conventions,  with  which  we  can 
build  on  those  foundations,  are  left  idle. 
I  urge  the  Foreiem  Relations  Committee 
to  I'eport  these  conventions  providing  for 
the  political  rights  of  women  and  the 
abolition  of  forced  labor.  By  ratification 
of  these  treaties,  the  Senate  can  begin 
the  long-awaited  construction  of  "peace 
and  security";  can  .still  attain  those  "ob- 
jectives" of  President  Truman. 


JUSTICE   BL.ACK  ON  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
20,  21,  and  23,  Hugo  L,  Black,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  a  series  of  three 
lectures — the  so-called  Carpentier  Lec- 
tures— at  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  The  third  of  these  lectures  was 
devoted  to  the  first  amendment.  I  wish 
to  call  this  lecture  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention because,  whether  one  agrees  with 
them  or  disagrees  with  them,  the  lecture 
contains  some  highly  provocative 
thoughts. 

Justice  Black  has  for  many  years  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  liberal- 
ism, indeed,  has  on  occasion  made  him 
highly  controversial.  I.  myself,  have 
never  been  able  to  go  along  with  his 
argument  that  any  law  seeking  to  sup- 
press obscene  materials  constitutes  a  sys- 
tem of  censorship  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  Nor.  though  he  quotes 
Thomas  Jeflerson.  can  I  acceiot  his  argu- 
ment that  the  first  amendment  compeh-s 
the  striking  down  of  all  libel  laws. 

In  the  light  of  the  exceedingly  liberal 
interpretations  he  has  in  past  placed  on 
the  first  amendment,  it  is  therefore  all 
the  more  noteworthy  when  Justice  Black 
now  argues  that  the  freedoms  conferred 
by  the  fi-rst  amendment  are  sometimes 
too  broadiv  construed. 

Some  of  the  points  which  Justice  Black 
made  in  his  lecture,  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with;  others  I  have  serious  doubts 
about.  But  the  lecture  is  so  thought  pro- 
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yoking  and  the  subject  matter  of  such 
immediate  interest  that  I  would  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

After  making  it  clear  that  he  consid- 
ers the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  'indispensable  safeguards  to 
our  country's  freedom  and  prosperity." 
Justice  Black  goes  on  to  say : 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  First  Amendment's  freedom  of 
speech  beyond  speech,  freedom  of  press  be- 
yond press,  and  freedom  of  religion  beyond 
religious  beliefs.  Thus  the  provisions  of  the 
Amendment  that  make  speech,  press  and  reli- 
gion free  from  governmentiil  Interference  do 
not  Immunize  other  conduct  in  addition  to 
these  three  particularized  freedoms.  Likewise 
the  provision  granting  the  right  of  "peace- 
able assembly"  should  not  be  extended  to  a 
guarantee  that  people  will  be  supplied  by 
government  or  by  private  parties  with  a  place 
to  assemble  even  though  their  assembly  is 
peaceful. 

Justice  Black  went  on  to  say  that  he 

has  "always  been  careful  to  draw  a  line 
between  si>eech  and  conduct."  He  quoted 
aijprovingly  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
handed  down  by  Justice  Douglas  in  Roth 
against  the  United  States : 

Freedom  of  expression  can  be  suppressed  If 
and  to  the  extent  it  Is  so  closely  brigaded 
■with  Illegal  action  as  to  be  an  Inseparable 
part  of  it. 

Justice  Black  expresses  what  many  of 
his  liberal  followers  would  consider  an 
extremely  conservative  view  when  he 
says : 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  First  Amendment 
grants  a  constitutional  right  to  engage  in  the 
conduct  of  picketing  or  demonstrating, 
whether  on  publicly-owned  streets  or  on 
privately-owned    property. 

He  .?oes  on  to  say  that — 

No  matter  how  urgently  a  person  may  wish 
to  exercise  his  First  Amendment  guaran- 
tees to  speak  freely,  he  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  appropriate  someone  else's  property 
to  do  so. 

He  quotes  from  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg's 
opinion  in  Cox  against  Louisiana: 

Nothing  we  have  said  here  ...  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  sanctioning  riotous  conduct 
In  any  form  or  demonstrations,  however 
peaceful  their  conduct  or  commendable  their 
motives,  which  conflict  with  properly  drawn 
statutes  and  ordinances  designed  to  promote 
law  and  order,  protect  the  community  against 
disorder,  regulate  traffic,  safeguard  legiti- 
mate interests  in  private  and  public  prop- 
erty, or  protect  the  administration  of  justice 
and  other  essential  governmental  functions. 

Justice  Black  aloO  offers  the  observa- 
tion that — 

Use  of  the  streets  for  propaganda  purposes 
can  at  certain  times  and  places  not  only  dis- 
commode travelers,  but  actually  paralyze  all 
use  of  the  streets  for  their  primary  purpose, 
which  is  traveling.  In  these  situations  gov- 
ernment must  be  able  to  regulate  the  offen- 
sive conduct,  and  I  see  no  constitutional 
barrier  to  its  doing  so. 

Most  of  US  will  find  things  to  agree  with 
and  things  to  disagree  with  in  Justice 
Black's  remarks.  But  all  of  us  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  Justice  Black's  lectures  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lectures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Carpentier  lj:cTtTRES— Third  LECrtrRE:   The 

First  Amendment 
(Delivered  by  Hugo  L.  Black,  Associate  Jus- 
tice, Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  at 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  New  York 
City,  on  March  20,"  21.  and  23,  1968) 
The  right  to  think,  speak  and  wTlte  freely 
without  governmental  censorship  or  Inter- 
ference is  the  most  precious  privilege  of  citi- 
zens vested  with  power  to  select  public  pol- 
icies and  public  officials.  To  secure  this  privi- 
lege for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
First  Amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion forbids  Congress  (and  the  States 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment)  to 
make  any  law  respecting  or  concerning  the 
establishment  of  religion,  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  abridcing  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  <:>f  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of'  grievances. 
It  is  because  I  so  strongly  believe  that  the 
First  Amendment  freedoms  are  indispensable 
safeguards  to  our  country's  safety  and  pros- 
perity that  I  yielded  to  an  irresistible  urge  to 
make  that  amendnient  the  third  and  last 
subject  of  my  three  Carpentier  Lectures.  The 
First  Amendment  co%-ers  too  big  a  field  for 
me  to  discuss  It  exhaustively  in  one  lecture. 
Thus  I  will  devote  this  lecture  principally 
to  my  belief  In  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
But  let  me  make  it  completely  clear  here  that 
I  .stand  squarely  on  the  following  statement 
I  made,  speaking  for  the  Court,  in  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.  1,  concerning 
the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom : 

"Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  or  influence  ii  person  to  go  to  or 
remain  away  froih  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
in  any  religion  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs  or 
disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non-at- 
tendance. No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  state 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  reli- 
gious organization  or  groups  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against 
establishment  of  religion  by  law  v.'ks  in- 
tended to  erect  'a  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  State'."  330  U.S.  at  15-16/ 

Since  the  basic  theme  of  this  whole  series 
of  lectures  has  Ijeen  my  constitutional  faith. 
I  want  to  explain  to  you  my  tjelief  that  the 
First  Amendment's  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  religion  are  the  paramount 
protections  against  despotic  government  af- 
forded Americans  by  their  Bill  of  Rights  and 
that  courts  must  never  allow  this  protection 
to  be  diluted  or  weakened  in  any  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  want  to  emphasize  in  this 
lecture  that  in  harmony  with  my  general 
views  of  faithful  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  written,  which  views  I  hope  I 
Have  made  clear  in  the  preceding  two  lec- 
tures, I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  efforts  to 
extend  the  First  Amendment's  freedom  of 
speech  beyond  speech,  freedom  of  press  be- 
yond press  and  freedom  of  religion  beyond 
religious  beliefs.  Thus  the  provLsions  of  the 
Amendment  that  make  speech,  press  and  re- 
ligion free  from  governmental  interference 
do  not  immunize  other  conduct  in  addition 
to  these^  three  particularized  freedoms.  Like- 
wise the  provisions  granting  the  right  of 
"peaceable  assembly  "  should  not  be  extended 
to  a  guarantee  that  people  will  be  supplied 
by  government  or  by  private  parties  ■with  a 
place  to  assemble  even  though  their  assem- 
bly is  peaceful.  With  these  very  significant 
distinctions  clearly  in  mind.  I  want  to  begin 
this  lecture  by  telling  you   what  the  First 


Amendment's  guarantee  of  free  speech  means 
to  me. 

My  view  is,  without  deviation,  without  ex- 
ception, without  any  Ifs,  buts,  or  whereases, 
that  freedom  of  speech  means  that  govern- 
ment shall   not  do   anything    to   people,   or, 
In  the  words  of  Magna  Cart:i,  move  against 
people,  either  for  the  views  they  have  t>r  the 
views  they  express  or  the  words  th^y  speak 
or  write.  Some  people  would  have  you  believe 
that  this  is  a  very  radical  ixksltKiii.  and  may- 
be It  l.s   But  all  I  am  doiiifr  is  loUowIng  what 
to    me    is    the    clear    wording    of    the    First 
Amendment   that   "Congress   shall    make   no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  Ireedom  of  .'■peecli  or 
of  the  press"  These  words  follow  Miidlson's 
admonition  that  there  are  t-nmc  jjowers  the 
people  did  not  mean  the  Federal  dovernment 
to  have  at  all.  As  1  have  said  Innumerable 
times  before  I  simply  believe  that  "Conpres.s 
shall    make    no   law"    ineaiis   Congress   shall 
make  no  law.  Obviously  the  way  to  commu- 
niciite  ideas  is  through  words,  and  I  believe 
that  when  our  Founding  Fathers,  with  their 
wisdom  and   patriotism.  WTote  this  Amend- 
ment,   they    knew    what    they    were    Uilking 
about,  Tliey  knew  what  lilstory  was  behind 
them;    they  were  familiar  with  the  sad  and 
useless  tragedies  of  countless  [>cople  who  liad 
had    their   tongues   plucked    out,    their   ears 
cut  off  or   their  hands  chopped  off.  or  even 
worse    things    done    to    them,    because    they 
dared  to  speak  or  write  their  opinions.  They 
wanted   to  ordain  in  this  country  that  the 
new  central  government  .should  not  tell  the 
people   what   they   should   IjcUeve  or  say  or 
publish.    James   Madison,   in   explaining    the 
sweep  of   the  First  Amendments  limitation 
on  the  Federal  Government  when  he  offered 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  Congress  in  1789.  is  re- 
ported as  hanng  said:  "The  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  is  secured;  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  expressly  declared  to  l>e  beyond  the  rrarli 
of  this  govcrnvicnt  .  ,  .  ." ( Emph.'isis  added  I 
1  Annals  of  Congress  738.  Thus  we  have  the 
absolute  command  of  the  First  Amendment 
that    no    law    shall    be    passed    by    Congress 
abridging    freedom    of    speech    or   the   press. 
And    with    the    passage    of    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment  the  Supreme  Court  has  prop- 
erly  recognized   that   tills  command   l.s   now 
as    applicable    against    the    States    as    it    is 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  indicate  that  It  pro- 
tects only  political  speech,  although  to  pro- 
vide Eucli  protection  was  no  doubt  a  strong 
reason  for  the  Amendment's  passage.  Since 
the  language  of  the  Amendment  contains  no 
exceptions,  I  have  continuously  voted  to 
strike  down  all  laws  dealing  with  so-called 
obscene  materials  since  I  believe  such  laws 
act  to  establish  a  system  of  censorship  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  .See  ftntli 
V.  UiiUed  States,  354  U.S.  476,  .508  il957i; 
Kingslry  Pictures  Corp.  v.  Regents.  360  US. 
684,  690  (  1959)  ;  Smitli  v.  Cahfornia.  361  US. 
147,  155  (1959);  Gimburg  v.  VnxtPd  States 
383  U.S.  463.  476  (1966).  It  is  not  dIfflciBt 
for  ingenious  minds  to  think  up  and  con- 
trive ways  to  escape  even  the  plain  prohibi- 
tions of  the  First  Amendment.  Tills  same 
kind  of  ingenuity  existed  in  the  days  of 
Rome  For  example,  it  Is  said  that  Augustus 
punished  people  for  criticizing  the  Emperor 
by  the  simple  device  of  calllnc  such  criticism 
olDscene.  See  Tacitus,  The  Annals.  Book  \. 
p,  72.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  halfway  ground  for  pro- 
tecting freedom  of  speech  and  press.  If  you 
say  it  is  half  free,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
it  Will  not  remain  as  much  as  half  free 

Censorship,  even  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting people  from  books  or  plays  or  mo- 
tion pictures  that  other  people  think  are 
obscene,  shows  a  fear  that  people  cannot 
judge  for  themselves.  As  Justice  Douglas  said 
in  a  dissenting  opinion  which  I  joined  in 
Roth  v.  United  States  354  U.S  476,  "I  have 
the  same  confidence   in   the  ability  of   our 
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people  to  reject  noxious  literature  as  I  have 
In  their  capacity  to  sort  out  the  true  from 
the  false  In  theology,  economics,  politics,  or 
any  other  field. ■"  354  U.S.,  at  514.  And  I  can- 
not help  pointing  out  here,  In  light  of  what 
seems  to  be  happening  today,  that  I  think 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  ;ibout  the  most  Inap- 
proprlnte  Supreme  Board  of  Censors  that 
could  be  found  (see  my  dissenting  opinion  In 
Kingsley  Pictures  Ccrp  v.  Regents.  360  OS. 
684.  690).  And  we  should  never  forget  that 
the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes that  censorship  Is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
freedom  and  progress  and  forbids  It. 

Just  as  with  obscenity  laws.  I  believe  the 
First  Amendment  compels  the  striking  down 
'    of  all  libel  laws.  Thomas  Jeflferson  indicated 
as  much  when  In  1798  he  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

•■(The  First  Amendment]  thereby  guard|s] 
In  the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same 
words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press:  insomuch,  that  whatever 
violates  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary 
which  covers  the  others,  and  that  libels, 
falsehood,  and  defamation,  equally  with 
heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from 
the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals."  8  Jef- 
ferson. Writings   (Ford  ed    1904),  464-465. 

Sltice  th«  First  Amendment  has  been  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth. 
Ldo  not  hesitate  to  expound  the  constitu- 
tronal  doctrine  that  Just  as  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  authorize  damage  suits  for  mere 
words  as  distinguished  from  conduct  as  far 
as  the  federal  government  Is  concerned,  the 
same  rule  should  apply  to  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve with  Jefferson  that  it  Is  time  enough 
for  government  to  step  in  to  regulate  people 
when  they  do  something,  not  when  they  say 
something.  I  had  occasion  to  enunciate  this 
view,  in  my  concurring  opinion  In  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  376  US.  254.  293.  where 
I  voted  to  reverse  the  libel  Judgment  "ex- 
clusively on  the  ground  that  the  Times  and 
individual  defendants  had  an  absolute,  un- 
conditional constitutional  right  to  publish 
in  the  Times'  advertisement  their  criticisms 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  agencies  and  of- 
ficials." 376  US.,  at  393.  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
a.  State  has  no  power  to  use  a  civil  libel  law 
or  any  other  law  to  Impose  damages  for 
merely  discussing  public  affairs  and  crltlclz- 
lag  public  officials  As  I  said  in  the  Times 
c.tse.  ■We  woiiiG,  I  "hlnk.  more  faithfully  In- 
terpret the  First  .Amendment  by  holding  that 
at  the  very  least  it  leaves  the  people  and 
the  press  free  to  criticize  officials  and  dis- 
cuss public  affairs  with  Impunity."  376  U.S.. 
at  296.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  some 
writers  and  comxnentators  have  challenged 
the  historical  accuracy  of  my  reading  of 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  First  Amendment.  But 
a  careful  review  of  all  the  evidence  con- 
vinces me  that  my  Interpretation  of  the 
Amendment  Is  accurate. 

Free  speech  plays  Its  most  Important  role 
■.n  the  political  discussions  and  arguments 
which  are  the  life-blood  of  any  representa- 
tive democracy.  The  lesson  of  history  is  crys- 
tal clear  that  the  decline  of  really  free 
political  debate  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
deterioration  in  an  otherwise  free  state.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  recognized  this  and  estab- 
lished a  s\-stem  of  government  with  its  writ- 
ten Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  which 
they  believed  insured  absolute  freedom  to 
any  citizen  to  say  anything  .md  believe  any- 
thing, even  if  that  belief  was  contrary  to  our 
most  sacred  principles  of  government  and 
society  Jefferson  expressed  it  this  way  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  Umted  States: 

If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would 
wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change  its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed 
a.3  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  <4p 
left  free  to  combat  it.^'  Thomas  Jefferson, 
First  Inaugural  .\ddress,  March  4,  1801   (this 


address  is  reprinted  In  Jones,  Primer  of 
Intellectual  Freedom  142.  143  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity I'ress,  1949)  ), 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  refured  to  grant  absolute  protec- 
tion to  speech  under  the  First  Amendment, 
as  he  advocated,  and  Instead  has  adopted 
various  Judicial  tests  which  are  applied  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  determine  If  the  speccb 
In  question  is  entitled  to  prot?ction  Of  these 
the  most  dangerous  I  believe  is  the  so-called 
balancing  test.  The  Courf^  balancing  test  In 
effect  says  that  the  First  Amendment  Ehould 
be  read  to  say  "Congress  .=hall  pass  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly 
and  petition,  unless  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  reach  the  Joint  conclusion  that 
on  balance  the  Interest  of  the  government  In 
stifling  these  freedoms  is  greater  than  the 
Interest  of  the  people  In  having  them  exer- 
cised." This  is  closely  akin  to  the  notion  that 
neither  the  First  Amendment  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  en- 
forced unless  the  Court  believes  It  is  reason- 
able to  do  so.  Tills  balancing  test  has  been 
used  to  justify,  among  other  things,  the  re- 
quirement that  a  college  teacher  answer 
questions  to  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  .ibout  alleged  past  Commu- 
nist afailatlon.  Barenblatt  v.  United  States, 
300  U.3:  109:  the  refusal  to  certify  an  attor- 
ney for  admission  to  a  state  bar  when  he 
would  not  answer  questions  about  his  sus- 
pected association  with  Communists  20 
years  before,  Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar,  366 
U.S.  36;  and  the  conviction  for  a  crime  of  a 
defendant  charged  with  mere  membership  In 
the  communist  Party.  Scales  v.  United 
States.  367  U.S.  203. 

Because  of  a  fear  of  Communists  these 
people,  and  others,  were  allowed  to  be  pun- 
ished for  their  political  beliefs  and  peaceable 
associations.  Punishment  for  an  overt.  Illegal 
act  is  one  thing,  but  punishment  of  a  person 
because  he  says  something,  believes  some- 
thing or  associates  with  others  who  believe 
the  same  thing  is  forbidden  by  the  express 
language  of  the  First  Amendment.  Yet  in 
these  cases,  and  too  many  others,  people's 
rights  are  balanced  away  with  the  excuse 
that  this  country  must  be  able  to  proteeM 
and  preserve  luelf.  I  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  protect  and  preserve  the  country  Is  to 
keep  sjjeech  and  press  free.  No  one  owes  his 
country  and  its  form  of  government  more 
than  I  do.  and  I  want  to  see  both  preserved. 
But  I  believe  they  can  be  preserved  only  by 
leaving  people  ■with  the  utmost  freedom  to 
think  and  to  hope  and  to  talk  and  to  dream 
If  they  want  to  dream.  I  do  not  think  this 
Government  must  look  to  force,  stifling  the 
minds  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  For  as 
I  said  in  Barenblatt,  "no  number  of  laws 
against  communism  can  have  as  much  effect 
as  the  personal  conviction  which  comes 
from  having  heard  its  argtunents  and  re- 
jected them,  or  from  having  once  accepted 
its  tenets  and  later  recognized  their  worth- 
lessness."  360  U.S.,  at  144.  Even  if  I  did  not 
think  this,  however.  I  could  not  uphold  laws 
punishing  belief  in  communism  or  in  any- 
thing else  because  as  rVead  the  First  Amend- 
ment it  absolutely  forbids  government  from 
outlawing  membership  in  a  {jolltlcal  i>arty 
or  similar  association  merely  because  one  of 
the  philosophical  tenets  of  that  group  is  that 
the  existing  government  should  be  over- 
thrown by  force  at  some  time  in  the  future 
when  circumstances  pennit. 

Not  only,  it  seems  to  me.  does  the  balanc- 
ing test  ignore  the  language  of  the  First 
Amendment,  but  as  usually  applied  it  has 
an  unlimited  breadth  which  is  highly  dan- 
gerous. For  under  the  balancing  test  the 
question  in  every  case  where  a  First  Amend- 
ment right  is  asserted  Is  not  whether  there 
has  been  .tji  abridgment  of  that  right,  not 
whether  the  abridgment  of  that  right  was 
Intentional  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  not  whether  there  was  any  other  way 
In  which  the  government  could  have  accom- 
plished its  aim  without  an  abridgment.  Rath- 


er the  question  simply  is  whether  the  gov- 
ernment has  an  interest  in  abridging  the 
right  involved  and,  if  so,  whether  that  in- 
terest is  of  sufficient  Importance,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  Justify  the  government's  action  in  doing 
so.  Such  a  doctrine  can  be  used  to  Justify  al- 
most any  government  suppression  of  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  As  I  have  said  many 
times  before  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  doc- 
trine because  I  believe  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's unequivocal  command  that  there 
shall  be  no  abridgment  of  the  riphts  of  free 
speech  shows  that  the  men  who  drafted  our 
Bill  of  Rights  did  all  the  'balancing"  that 
w  '.s  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  balancing,  the  other  major 
Judicial  test  that  has  been  used  in  the  First 
Amendment  field  is  that  of  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger.  The  problem  with  this  test  is 
that  it  can  be  used  to  Justify  the  punishment 
of  .-.dvocacy.  Thus  in  Yates  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  298.  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  persons  could  be  punished  for  ad- 
voc-iting  action  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment by  farce  and  violence  where  those  to 
wliom  the  advocacy  was  addressed  were  urged 
to  do  something  rather  than  merely  believe 
in  something.  My  objection  to  this  approach 
is  that  under  it  people  can  still  be  convicted 
Just  for  talking  as  distinguished  from  act- 
ing. As  I  said  m  Yctes,  "I  believe  that  the 
First  Amendment  forbids  Congress  to  punish 
people  for  talking  about  public  nfiTairs, 
whether  or  not  such  discussion  incites  to 
action,  legal  or  illegal."  354  US.,  at  340.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  "Statute  for 
Religious  Liberty"  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  passed  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1785  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "it  is  time 
enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil 
government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when 
principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against 
peace  .md  good  order  .  .  ,"  12  Hening's  Stat. 
(  Virginia  1823) .  c.  34.  p.  85. 

I  think  I  have  made  clear  my  belief  that 
the  Constitution  guarantees  absolute  Iree- 
dom  of  speech,  and  I  have  not  flinched  in 
applying  the  First  .Amendment  to  protect 
Ideas  I  abhor.  I  have  also  continuously  voted 
■within  the  Court  to  strike  down  all  obscenity 
and  libel  laws  .as  unconstitutional.  In  giving 
absolute  protection  to  free  .<^peech.  however, 
I  have  always  been  careful  to  draw  a  line 
between  ppeech  and  conduct.  Thus  at  the 
very  beginning  of  my  dissent  In  Beauhamais 
V.  Ilhnms.  343  U.S.  250.  decided  in  1952.  I 
pointed  out  that  "The  conviction  rests  on  the 
leaflet's  contents,  not  on  the  time,  manner 
or  place  of  distribution."  343  U.S..  at  267. 
This  distinction,  to  which  I  want  to  devote 
the  rest  of  this  lecture,  has  been  described 
very  well  bv  Justice  DouErlas  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  In'  Roth  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
476.  where  lie  stated:  '■Freedom  of  expression 
can  be  suppressed  if.  and  to  the  extent  that, 
it  is  so  closely  brigaded  with  illegal  action 
as  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  it."  354 
U.S..  .at  514. 

The  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
take  away  from  government,  state  and  fed- 
eral. :ill  p^wer  to  restrict  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  peaceful  assembly  where  people 
have  a  right  to  be  for  such  purposes.  That 
much  is  clear  and  to  me  indisputable.  But 
recently  many  loose  words  have  been  spoken 
and  written  about  an  alleged  First  .Amend- 
ment right  to  picket,  demonstrate,  or  march, 
usually  accompanied  by  singing,  shouting  or 
loud  praying,  along  the  public  streets,  in  or 
around  government-owned  buildings,  or  in 
and  around  other  people's  property,  even 
including  their  homes,  without  their  owner's 
consent.  I  say  these  have  been  loose  words 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  First 
.\mendment  grants  a  constitutional  right  to 
engage  in  the  conduct  of  picketing  or  demon- 
strating, whether  on  publicly-owned  streets 
or  on  pnvately-owned  property.  The  Con- 
stitution certainly  does  not  require  people 
on  the  streets,  in  their  homes  or  anywhere 
else  to  listen  against  their  will  to  speakers 
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they  do  not  want  to  hear.  Marching  b.aok 
and  forth,  though  utilized  to  communicatA 
Ideas,  is  not  speech  and  therefore  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment. 

In  order  that  I  make  myself  perfectly  clear 
on  this  issue,  let  me  go  into  a  little  more 
detail.  Picketing,  demonstrating  and  similar 
activity  u-sually  consists  in  walking  or  march- 
ing aroiuid  a  building  or  place  carrying  signs 
or  placards  protesting  against  something  that 
has  been  or  Is  being  done  by  the  person 
picketed.  Thus  a  person  engaged  in  such  ac- 
tivities is  not  only  communicatmg  ideas — 
that  is  exercising  freedom  of  .speech  or  press — 
but  is  pursuilig  a  course  of  conduct  In  addi- 
tion to  constitiuionally  protected  speech  and 
pre.ss.  Picketing  then,  as  Justice  Douglas 
pointed  out  in  a  concurring  opinion  which  I 
Joined  in  Bakery  Drivers  Loral  v.  Vl'o/i(.  315 
U.S.  769,  775,  decided  in  1942,  "is  more  than 
free  speech,  since  it  involves  patrol  of  a  par- 
ticular locality  and  since  the  very  presence 
of  a  picket  line  may  induce  action  of  one 
kind  or  another,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  ide.^is  which  are  being  dissemi- 
nated." 315  VS  .  at  776.  This  is  not  a  new  Idea 
either  with  me  or  the  Supreme  Court  since  It 
has  long  been  accepted  coiisiiiutional  doc- 
trine that  the  First  Amendment  presents  no 
bar  to  the  passage  of  laws  regulating,  con- 
trolling or  entirely  suppres.sing  such  a  course 
of  marching  conduct  even  though  speaking 
and  writing  accompany  it.  See  Giboiiry  v. 
Empire  Storage  A-  Ice  Co..  336  U.S.  490.  As 
picketing  is  made  up  of  speech  and  press 
plus  other  conduct,  so  are  what  are  popularly 
called  demonstrations  and  street  marches. 
And  the  conduct  of  demonstrators  and  street 
marchers,  like  that  of  pickets,  can  be  regu- 
lated by  government  without  violating  the 
First  Amendment. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Founders  believed  that  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  scDciety  absolutely  compel  the  fore- 
going distinction  between  constitutionally 
protected  freedom  of  religion,  speech  and 
press,  and  non-constitutionally  protected 
conduct  like  picketing  and  street  marching. 
It  marks  the  difference  between  arguing  for 
changes  in  the  governing  rules  of  society 
and  In  engaging  in  conduct  designed  to  break 
and  defy  valid  regulatory  laws.  The  cases 
coming  before  the  Supreme  Court  involving 
the  Mormons  graphically  illustrate  these 
differences.  See,  e.g..  Reynolds  v.  United 
States.  98  U.S.  145.  An  important  tenet  of 
the  Mormon  f;uth  is  a  belief  in  plural  mar- 
riages for  men.  Our  society,  however,  and 
most  religions  treat  polygamy  as  a  sinful 
and  evil  practice,  one  that  is  by  common 
consent  made  a  crime  perhaps  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  Congress  made  polygamy  a 
crime  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  before  it  be- 
came a  State  When  jorosecuted  under  that 
law  the  Mormons  defended  on  the  ground 
that  since  their  religious  faith  approved  the 
practice,  the  territorial  law  niaking  it  a  crime 
violated  the  First  Amendment.  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  this  contention,  pointing  out 
that  the  First  Amendment  only  protects  the 
right  to  be  a  Mormon  to  believe  in  and 
advocate  its  faith,  but  that  a  church  cannot 
by  giving  conduct  a  religious  approval  bar 
government  from  making  such  conduct  a 
crime.  Thus  the  line  vi-as  clearly  dra-wn  be- 
tween freedom  to  believe  in  and  advocate 
a  doctrine  and  freedom  to  engage  in  con- 
duct violative  oi  law. 

I  had  occasion  to  draw  this  same  line  be- 
tween the  constitutional  right  to  speak  and 
write  and  the  nonconstituiional  riglat  to  en- 
gage in  the  conduct  of  picketing  in  my 
opinion  for  the  Court  in  Giboney  v.  Empire 
Storage  d-  Ice  Co.,  336  U.S.  490.  decided  in 
1949.  In  that  case  Missouri  had  an  anti-trust, 
anti-boycott  law  against  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  A  union  composed  of  milk 
wagon  drivers  who  delivered  milk  to  homes 
was  violently  opposed  to  a  competitive  group 
of  drivers  who  delivered  milk  to  retail  stores 
f  5r  subsequent  sale  to  their  customers.  The 


home  milk  deliverers  unsuccessfvilly  tried  to 
persuade  dairies  to  refuse  to  sell  milk  to 
wagon  drivers  who  sold  to  stores.  The  dairies 
could  not  enter  into  agreement  lii  Ijoycott 
the  drivers  who  supplied  the  stores  without 
violating  the  State's  anti-trust  l.iw  The  home 
milk  drivers  set  up  pickets  to  march  back 
and  forth  on  .streets  adjiicent  to  tlie  dairies 
The  pickets  carried  i)lacards  .ind  signs  ;;d- 
vertising  the  facts  of  their  dispute  with  llie 
dairies  rhese  plac.-irds  .md  .'-ipn.<;  were  the 
kind  of  speech  and  pre. s  we  held  in  Tlunn- 
h:ll  V  Atabaiiui.  310  L'  S.  .'i8.  were  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  The  action  of  the 
pickets  in  walking  back  ;  nd  forth,  however, 
was  neither  speech  nor  pres.-..  but  conduct 
curled  on  to  accomplish  a  boycott  squarely 
in  Violation  of  the  Mis.souri  state  law  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  held  that  the  pro- 
t<?cled  speecti  and  press  d:d  i.ot  immunize 
the  workers'  conduct  in  ni,'r.:!iiiig  Ixick  tind 
forth  as  pickets  In  my  opinion  lor  the  Court 
I  made  the  following  decl:iratlori:  'It  rarely 
has  been  suggested  that  the  oonstitiUional 
freedom  of  speech  :ind  press  extends  its 
immunity  to  speech  or  vvTiting  used  as  an 
integral  part  of  condvict  in  violation  of  a 
valid  (.■rlminal  statute  We  reject  the  conten- 
tion now."  336  U.S..  at  498.  The  opinion  went 
on  to  explain  that  Thornltill  v  Alabafna.  310 
US  88.  held  the  Al.ibama  law  against  pick- 
eting uncon.'.titulional  not  as  a  violation  of 
tlie  First  Amendment,  but  denied  enforce- 
ment because  of  its  over-broadne.ss  and 
vagueness  .\nd  since  Thornhil!  the  Supreme 
Court  hH,s  not  even  Indicated  that  the  ni;irch- 
ing  clement  of  picketing  may  be  ronsiitu- 
tionally  protected  from  regulatipn  as  is 
.speech  and  pre.ss 

lUie  regulation  C'f  i)icketing  and  marching 
is  essential  since  this  conduct  by  its-  very 
nature  tends  to  infringe  the  rights  of  L.ihers. 
For  example,  no  matter  how  urgently  a  per- 
son may  wish  to  exercise  his  First  Amend- 
ment guarantees  to  speak  freely,  he  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  appropriate  fiomeone 
else's  property  to  do  so  Our  Constitution 
recognizes  and  supports  the  concept  of 
private  ownership  of  projjerty  and  in  the 
Fifth  .Amendment  provides  that  "no  person 
shall  ...  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation. '■  The  long  and 
.«hort  of  this  problem  is  that  while  the  First 
Amendment  does  guarantee  freedom  to  speak 
;ind  write,  it  does  not  at  the  s.ame  time  pro- 
vide for  a  .speaker  or  WTiter  to  use  other 
peoples  private  property  to  do  so  This 
means  that  there  is  no  First  Amendment 
right  for  people  to  picket  on  the  private 
premises  of  another  Uj  try  to  convert  the 
owner  or  others  to  the  views  of  the  pickets 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  First 
Amendment,  or  any  other  constitutional  pro- 
vision, compels  goverrmient.  either  federal  or 
state,  to  provide  a  place  for  people  to  speak, 
write  or  assemble  on  government-owned 
streets,  highways,  buildings  and  other 
publicly-owned  places.  Certainly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  First  Amendment  provides  no 
support  for  this  contention.  Tliat  language 
deals,  not  with  supplying  people  a  place  to 
speak.  wTlte  or  assemble,  but  only  with  the 
right  to  speak,  write  and  assemble.  It  is  true 
that  the  Amendment  does  provide  that  there 
should  be  no  abridgement  of  the  right  to 
petition  the  government  for  redress  of 
grievances.  This  language  would  unquestion- 
ably appear  to  require  the  government  to 
have  a  place  to  receive  petitions  about 
grievances,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
petition  is  to  be  made  to  government "  not 
to  the  public  in  general.  Propagandizing  on 
the  streets  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  pre- 
sentmg  a  petition  to  "government '■  to  redress 
gne^nces.  Nor  does  a  grant  to  the  people  of 
the  right  to  assemble,  to  speak  or  to  wTite 
carry  any  inference  that  the  government 
must  provide  streets,  buildings  or  places  to 
do  the  speaking,  writing  or  assembling. 


This  view  that  I  lun  now  expressing  is  not 
;i  new  one  with  me,  but  one  I  have  held  for 
a  long  time  I  have  never  doubted  the  power 
of  goveriunenl  over  its  streets  and  public 
places  For  example,  in  1941.  after  1  had  l^een 
un  the  Supreme  Cimrt  only  a  few  years.  I 
WTote  a  dissent  in  the  case  of  M\lk  U'apoii 
Urverfi  Union  v.  Mradoiimoor  Dmru-s,  312 
US  287.  where,  although  I  thought  the  in- 
jiuiction  against  i)icketiiig  was  invalid  be- 
cause It  was  too  broad.  I  nevertheless  pointed 
nut  tl)at  States  cert.;»inly  had  the  power  i<> 
regulate  such  picketing:  'Furtlii-rmore.'  I 
s,iid.  "this  is  true  becau.se  a  .sUilc  has  the 
p:)wcr  ti  adopt  hiws  of  general  application 
to  provide  that  the  streets  shall  be  used  i'lr 
the  purpose  U;r  which  lliey  priniarily  exist 
I  travel  I .  and  because  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order  Is  one  of  tlie  lirst  duties  of 
government."  312  U.S.  at  317.  It  is  i.b.solutely 
critical,  however,  that  state  regulatory  laws 
m  this  area  be  applied  to  all  groups  alike, 
and  the.se  laws  must  never  be  used  as  a  guise 
to  suppress  particular  views  which  the  gov- 
ernment dislikes.  A  good  example  of  what  I 
me:in  here  is  the  following. excerpt  Irom  my 
roncurring  opinion  in  Coj  v  Loittsiana.  379 
US    359.  575: 

In  the  ca.se  before  us  Louisiana  lias  by  a 
tii'i  (I.  vague  si  itute  i:ivcn  policemen  an  un- 
limiied  power  to  order  i)eople  (jB  the  slreeus. 
not  to  enforce  a  specific.  nondiscrimlnaUiry 
state  statute  forbidding  patrolling  and  pick- 
eting, btit  rather  whenever  a  policeman 
makes  a  decision  on  his  own  personal  Judg- 
ment that  views  being  expressed  on  the 
streets  are  provoking  or  might  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace  Such  a  statute  does  not 
provide  for  government  by  clearly  defined 
laws,  but  rather  for  government  by  the 
moment-to-^vioment  opinions  of  a  jjollceman 
tjn  his  beat  ....  This  kind  of  a  statute  pro- 
vides a  perfect  device  to  arrest  people  whose 
views  do  not  suit  the  policeman  ur  his  su- 
periors, while  leaving  free  to  talk 'anyone 
with  who.se  views  the  police  agree  "  379  US  . 
at  579 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
First  Amendment  forbids  laws  tliat  open  up 
streets,  highway.s  and  buildings  for  .some 
groups  with  some  views,  while  denying  their 
use  lor  other  groups  to  advocate?  different 
views  This  was  an  additional  considera- 
tion which  I  pointed  out  in  the  Cox  case 
where  Louisiana  allowed  labor  union  lus.sem- 
bly.  picketing  and  public  advocacy,  while 
denying  that  opportunity  to  groups  protest- 
ing against  racial  discrimination.  Obvious- 
ly Louisana  could  not  be  allowed  'to  pick  and 
choose  among  the  views  It  is  willing  to  have 
discussed  on  its  streets."  3'79  US.  at  581 
Tills,  however,  is  not  to  lake  away  from 
government  its  necessary  power  to  control  its 
propertv,  but  only  forbids  it  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  amounts  to  aiding  some  views,  be- 
liefs and  causes  over  others,  which  amoimts 
to  precisely  the  kind  of  governmental  cen- 
sorship the  First  Amendment  was  written  to 
proscribe 

In  addition  to  protecting  against  dlscrlmi-S 
natory  regulatory  laws,  the  First  Amendineiii 
prohilDits  a  .State  or  municipality  from  regu- 
lating conduct  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect 
speech  indirectly  where  other  mean.-  are 
available  to  accomplish  the  desired  result 
without  burdening  speech  or  v.here  the  need 
to  control  the  conduct  in  question  is  Insuffi- 
cient even  to  Justify  an  indirect  effect  on 
speech.  Thus,  as  I  said  in  Barenblatt  v  Urnt- 
fd  States.  360  U.S.  109.     even  laws  gov- 

erning conduct  .  .  must  be  tested,  though 
onlv  by  a  balancing  process,  if  they  indi- 
rectly affect  ideas"  360  US.,  at  142.  A  good 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  here 
is  the  case  of  Schneider  v  Irvington.  308 
U.S.  147.  which  involved  ordinances  prohibit- 
ing the  distribution  of  handbills  in  order 
to  prevent  littering.  The  Supreme  Court  for- 
bade application  of  such  ordinances  when 
they  affected  the  distribution  of  literature 
designed   to  spread   ideas    TTiere  were  other 
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wxys  we  said,  to  protect  the  city  from  Utt^r- 
ine  which  would  not  sacrlHce  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  mformed  But  let  me  make 
ah'  .  utely  clear  that  this  kind  of  balancing 
shoL.ld  be  used  only  where  a  law  Is  aimed 
Pt  conduct  and  Indirectly  affects  speech:  a 
law  directly  nlmed  ;it  curtailing  speech  and 
political  persuasion  can.  In  my  opinion,  never 
i5€  saved  through  a  balancing  process.  I 
should  also  add  her-  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  a  government,  either  federal 
or  state,  to  devote  its  streets,  buildings  and 
other  public  places  to  the  advocacy  of  causes 
through  proscribed  conduct  where  that  gov- 
e-nment  desires  such  facilities  uniformly  to 
be  used  only  for  their  dedicated  purposes.  Of 
course.  If  a  person  Is  lawfully  on  the  street 
he  carries  with  him  his  constitutional  right 
to  talk  and  under  these  circumstances  his 
advocacy  of  causes  may  not  be  abridged. 

Prom  what  I  have  said  I  hope  it  Is  clear 
to    you    that    mv    belief    Is   while    the    First 
Amendment  s^u^.rantees  freedom  to  write  and 
speak   it  does  not  guarantee  that  people  can. 
wholly  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  go 
where  they  please  and  when  they  please  to 
ifue  for  their  views.  Such  conduct  can  be 
-emulated     The    streets    and    highways,    for 
example,  are  basically  dedicated  to  the   use 
of  travelers  who  wish  to  go  from  ote  place 
to   anotlwr.   Anything   that    Interferes    with 
this  basic  purpose  Interferes  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  with  the  basic  purpose  of  hl§h- 
\jays.  Most  States  and  municipalities,   how- 
ever   out   of   their   own   experience  and   for 
their    own    purposes,    adopt    on    their    own 
Initiative  policies  that   permit  streets  to  be 
used  on  occasions   for  parades  and  marches 
by  various  groups  frequently  to  advocate  dif- 
ferent causes.  So  long  as  this  Is  done  without 
discrimination  against  particular  views  such 
permits  usually  are  regarded  everywhere  as 
wise    procedure    and    as   tlenrly    within    the 
power  of  a  State  or  municipality.  Mr.  JusUce 
Goldberg  said  .ts  much  when,  in  his  opinion 
for  the  Court  in  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  he  .stated: 
•Nothing  we  have  said   here  ...  Is  to  be 
interpreted   as  sanctioning   riotous   conduct 
in    any    form    or    demonstrations,    however 
peaceftU  their  conduct  or  commendable  their 
motives,  which  conflict  with  properly  drawn 
statutes    and    ordinances    designed    to    pro- 
mote law  and  order,  protect  the  community 
against  ^disorder,   regulate   tralfic.   safeguard 
'     legitimate    interests    in    pnv.ite    and    public 
property,   or   protect   the   adniinistralion   of 
justice    and    .)ther    cesentiiil    sjvernmental 
function.'  379  U.S..   it  574. 

Plainly,  use  of  the  streets  for  propaganda 
purposes  can  at  certain  times  and  places  not 
only  discommode  travelers,  but  actually 
paralyze  .i:l  use  oi  Lhe  Llrceis  for  their  pri- 
mary purpose,  which  is  traveling.  In  these 
situations  government  must  be  able  to 
regulate  the  otten-sive  conduct,  and  I  see  no 
constitutional  burrier  to  its  doing  so. 

Our  government  envisions  a  system  under 
which  its  policies  are  the  result  of  reasoned 
decisioits  made  by  public  officials  chosen  in 
the  way  the  laws  provide.  Those  laws  do  ribt 
provide  that^  elected  officials,  counselmen, 
mavors.  jtidges,  governors,  .sheritfs  or  legis- 
lators, will  act  tu  response  to  preemptory 
demands  of  the  Leaders  of  tramping,  singing, 
shouting,  angry  groups  controlled  by  men 
who,  among  their  virtues,  have  the  ordinary 
amount  of  competing  ambitions  common  to 
mankind.  .\  control  of  this  kind  by  such 
particularized  groups  is  directly  antagonistic 
to  a  control  by  the  people's  representatives 
chosen  by  them  to  manage  public  affairs. 
In  other  words,  government  by  clamorous 
and  demanding  groups  is  very  far  removed 
from  government  by  the  people's  choice  at 
the  ballot  box.  What  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  government  of  laws,  designed  to 
nchieve  justice  to  all,  in  the  most  orderly 
fashion  possible,  and  without  leaving  be- 
hind a  deluge  of  hate-breeding  divisions  and 
dangerous  riots. 

The  First  Anrcndment.  as  I  have  frequently 
said.  Is  the  heart  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  our 


Constitution  and  our  Nation.  Where  rights  of 
communication,  assembly  and  protest  are 
made  secure,  which  Is  what  our  First  Amend- 
ment is  intended  to  do.  people  develop  a 
sturdy  and  self-reliant  character  which  Is 
best  for  them  and  best  for  their  government. 
This  Amendment  was  designed  and  planned 
to  give  the  people  so  great  an  Influence  over 
the  government's  affairs  that  our  society 
could  abandon  the  age-old  device  of  settling 
controversies  through  .-strife  which  leads  In- 
evitably to  hatreds  and  bloodshed,  and  stib- 
sUtute  for  strife  settlements  by  and  through 
the  peaceful  agencies  of  government  and  law. 
Only  in  this  way  will  we  as  a  country  fulfill 
the  promise  of  our  Constitution  to  "establish 
Jus'  Ice-,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  Common  Defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  .  .  ." 

Wha)t  I  have  Just  said  completes  my  third 
and  last  Carpentler  Lecture  delivered  upon 
invitation  of  Dean   William   Warren,  of   the 
Columbia  University  Law  School  whose  un- 
failing courtesy    and    cooperation   I    greatly 
rppreclate.     Although     the     lectures     have 
touched  only  the  high  spots  of  my  legal  and 
c.onstltutlonal   views,   I  have   rather   loosely 
referred  to  them  as  a  confession  of  my  ar- 
ticles  of   constitutional   faith.   And   perhaps 
they  are,  since  I  have  talked  about  some  of 
the'lcgal  and  constitutional  problems  around 
which  have  revolved  many  of  the  most  con- 
troversial, and,  too  frequently,  acrimonious 
discussions  of  the  past  few  years.  I  have  tried 
to  imd  and  read  these  discussions,  particu- 
larly  those   challenging   my   own    positions. 
Sorne  r'ho  oppose  my  view  have  been  satisfied 
with  cflorts  to  destroy  them  by  pure  logic  and 
reasoji;  others  have  added  rhetoric  and  emo- 
tion;   still   others   have   expressed   a   sort   of 
sympathy  and  sorrow  because  of  the  naivety 
or  Ignorance  which  alone  in  their  Judgment 
coiild  "account  for  views  with  which  they  so 
violently  disagree.  I  accept  all  of  such  com- 
ments, however  written,  as  honest  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  better  administration  of  Justice 
under  law.  What  I  have  said  will,  I  trust,  help 
in  achieving  the  same  purpose. 

I  cannot  bring  these  lectures  to  an  end 
without   saying  a  few   words   to  express  my 
deep  jespect  and  boundless  admiration  and 
love  tor  our  Constitution  and  the  men  who 
drafted  it.  These  men  met  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia  with  instruction  to  do  no  more 
than  amend  the  original  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration.  They  disobeyed  those   instructions 
and  came   out  of   their  convention   with   a 
document  designed  to  unite  the  13  Jealous, 
Indepvhdent  colonies  into  one  powerful  na- 
tion. By  this  remarkable  achievement   they 
transformed  that  which  had  been  the  dream 
of  a  tew  into  a  living  reality.  They  created 
a  government  strong  enough  and  with  power 
enoush  to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  while  leaving  its 
control  to  the  selected  representatives  of  free 
citl.Sns  themselves.  I  am  a  typical  example 
of  tUis  highly  successful  experiment  in  gov- 
metit.  Born  in  a  frontier  farm  home  in  the 
hills  Cif  Alabatna  In  the  troublesome  times  of 
Reco^iructloh,  after  the  Civil  War  and  my 
early  life  was  spent  In  plain,  country  sur- 
roundings. There  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  ■%hort  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
among  plain  folks  who  learned  most  of  their 
law  and  sound  philosophies  from  the  country 
schools  and  churches.  In  due  course  the  peo- 
ple o"^  Alabama  chose  me  to  be  their  United 
States  Senator.  I  served  in  the  Senate  until 
appointed    Associate   Justice   of   the    United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  which  position  I 
have  now  served  for  more  than  30  years   It  is 
a  long  Journey  from  a  frontier  farm  house  in 
the  hills  of  Clay  County.  Alabama   to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  fact  which 
no  one  knows  better  than  I.  But  this  Nation. 
created  by  our'  Constitution,  offers  countless 
examples  Just  like  mine.  My  experience  with 
and  for  our  government  have  filled  my  heart 
with  gratlttidt  and  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 


tion which  made  my  public  life  possible.  That 
Constitution  is  my  legal  Bible;  Its  plan  of 
our  government  Is  my  plan  and  Its  destiny  my 
dest.ny.  I  cherish  every  word  of  It,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  I  personally  deplore  even 
the  slightest  deviation  from  its  least  impor- 
tant commands.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  small  part  in  trying  to  preserve  our  Con- 
stitution with  the  earnest  desire  that  it  may 
meet  the  fondest  hope  of  its  creators,  which 
was  to  keep  this  Nation  strong  and  great 
through  cotmtless  ages. 


THE  PROPOSED  COMMISSION  ON 
HEALTH  .SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  nrc- 
vious  remarPLS  concernin.?  the  proposed 
Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society.  I  have  stressed  the  mountinp  in- 
terest in  the  social,  ethical,  and  legal 
o.uestions  raised  by  recent  heart  trans- 
plant operations.  I  also  have  stressed 
how  urgent  some  of  these  issues  are  to- 
day, particularly  ccitain  legal  and  fi- 
nancial questioi"is. 

An  article  by  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D., 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
views well  the  current  status  of  discas- 
sion  of  the  legal  issues  mvolved  in  heart 
transplant  operations.  Particular  stress 
is  piven  to  the  question  of  the  definition 
of  death.  As  I  have  pointed  out  previous- 
ly, this  question  is  one  that  physicians 
and  lawyers  .stressed  the  Commission 
ought  to  study  in  hearings  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  145. 

Mr.  President,  the  social,  ethical,  legal, 
and  public  ixjlicy  issues  raised  by  heart 
tran-splants  and  other  biomedical  break- 
throughs are  numerous  and  urgent,  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  respond 
positively  to  the  challenge  of  medicine 
and  biomedical  research  and  will  create 
the  Commission  on  Health  Science  and 
Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Ru.sk's  illuminating  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Definition    or    De.\th:    Heart    Transplant 
Operations    PwAise    Scientific,    Legal    and 
Ethical  Questions 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MD.) 
No  fooner  had  Dr  Christian  N.  BarnarJ 
completed  the  world's  first  heart  transplan- 
tation at  the  Groote  Schuur  Hospital  in 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  when  physicians, 
theologians,  philosophers  and  lawyers  began 
raising  scientific,  ethical  and  legal  questions. 
The  simplest  and  most  basic  of  these  ques- 
tions "What  is  death?" 

In  most  states  death  legally  occurs  when 
the  individual  is  declared  dead  by  a  licensed 
physician,  the  basic  criteria  being  no  puise 
and  no  heart  sounds. 

Even  the  old  mirror  test  is  used  as  a  cri- 
terion by  many  lay  people  when  death  oc- 
curs in  the  absence  of  a  physician.  If  the 
mirror  Is  held  over  the  mouth  and  no  mois- 
ture gathers,  the  individual  is  presumed  to 
be  dead, 

RARE    REPORTS    CITED 

These  simple  basic  criteria  are  not  always 
accurate,  as  evidenced  by  rare  reports  of  In- 
dividu;ils  pronounced  dead  but  later  found 
to  be  aUve  in  the  morgue  or  on  the  autopsy 
table. 

In  an  Issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  .Association  earlier  this  month.  Drs. 
M.  Martin  Halley  and  William  F.  Harvey  of 
the    Washburn    University    School    of    Law, 
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Topeka.  Kan.,  proposed  the  following  general 
definition  of  human  death : 

•Death  is  irreversible  cessation  of  all  of 
the  following.  (1)  Total  cerebral  fvinrtlon. 
1 2)  spontaneous  function  of  the  resplraUiry 
system,  (3)  spontaneous  function  of  the  cir- 
culatory system. 

"Special  circumstances  may,  however.  Jus- 
tify the  pronouncement  of  death  when  con- 
sultations consistent  with  established  pro- 
fessional standards  have  been  obtained  and 
when  valid  consent  to  withhold  or  stop  re- 
susclUitlve  measures  have  been  given  by  ap- 
propriate relatives  or  legal  guardian." 

The  authors  noted  that  components  of 
rcimmonly  accepted  unofficial  medical  defl- 
ultlons  of  death  are:  Insensibility,  cessation 
.  f  re.spiration.  cessation  of  circulation,  and 
Irreversibility. 

Tliey  list  an  evolving  but  unofficial  legal 
rieflnltlon  of  death  as:  cessation  of  "vital 
functions,"  cessation  of  respiration,  cessation 
of  circulation  and  impossibility  of  resuscita- 
tion, 

suggested  definition 

In  his  book  •Courtroom  Medicine,"  pub- 
lished last  year.  Marshall  Houts,  a  lawyer 
gave  the  following  suggested  legal  definition 
of  death: 

"Death  Is  the  final  and  Irreversible  cessa- 
tion of  perceptible  heart  beat  and  respira- 
tion. Conversely,  as  long  as  any  heart  beat  or 
respiration  can  be  perceived,  either  with  or 
?.1thout  mechanical  or  electrical  aids,  and 
regardless  of  how  the  heart  beat  and  respira- 
tion were  maintained,  death  has  not  oc- 
curred." 

A  definition  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1957 
stated : 

"Human  life  continues  for  as  long  as  Its 
vital  functions,  distinguished  from  the  sim- 
ple life  of  the  organs,  manifest  themselves 
without  the  help  of  artificial  process." 

The  development  of  the  artificial  kidney 
machine  and  the  heart-lung  machine  liave 
caused  many  physicians  to  develop  a  con- 
cept of  "functional  death"  when  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  permanently  de- 
stroyed, even  though  many  important  organ 
systems    are   kept    functioning   artlflcially. 

These  questions  took  an  unusual  turn 
recentiv  when  physicians  at  St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal Hospital  in  Houston.  Tex.,  transplanted 
the  Heart  of  Cl.arence  A.  Nicks,  36  years  old 
into  J.  M.  Stuckwish.  62. 

Mr.  Nicks  had  died  as  the  result  of  a  beat- 
ing he  received  in  a  Houston  bar. 

The  county  medical  examiner.  Dr.  Joseph 
Jachimczyk.  has  now  raisc-d  the  legal  ques- 
tion that  when  the  assailants,  who  have 
since  been  arrested,  are  brought  to  trial,  the 
defense  may  contend  that  Mr.  Nicks  died  as 
the  result  tf  the  removal  of  his  heart  for 
the  transplant.  He  also  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  transplant  was  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  law  and  noted  that 
the  autopsy  required  In  the  case  of  violent 
death  cannot  be  considered  complete  when  a 
vital  organ  is  missing. 

proposals  for  law 
Dr.  E.  Blyth  Stason.  professor  of  law  at 
Vanderbllt  University,  has  been  working  for 
the  last  three  years  with  a  group  of  experts 
to  draw  up  proposals  for  a  uniform  law  gov- 
erning the  donation  of  various  organs.  He 
reports  that  31  states  have  some  type  of  law 
on  this  subject  but  they  are  widely  divergent 
.and  Inconsistent. 

His  group  study  with  its  recommendations 
should  be  ready  some  time  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation recently  announced  that  it  would 
make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  sci- 
entific, legal  and  ethical  problems  resulting 
from  human  heart  transplantation.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  study  will  be: 

Establishment  of  criteria  for  death  and 
the  rights  of  the  heart  donor. 

Formulation  of  criteria  for  selection  of  a 
heart  recipient. 
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Development  of  technical  guidellnee  for 
Institutions  and  surgical  teams  planning  hu- 
man heart  transplantation. 

Identification  of  potential  donors  and  the 
establishment  of  organ  registries. 

Development  of  appropriate  legal  s.afe- 
guards  to  protect  the  donor,  recipient  and 
physician,  and  determination  as  to  whether 
legislation  is  required,  and  if  so,  whether 
state  or  Federal  legislation  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

Analysis  of  development  and  treatment 
costs  of  artlflcmi  heart  as  well  as  heart  trans- 
plant programs  and  recommendations  for 
national  financial  commitments  in  future 
years. 

Guidelines  for  continuous  education  of 
the  public  in  inlerpreUng  the  limitations 
as  well  as  the  potential  of  heart  transplanta- 
tion. 

The  task  to  which  the  American  Heart 
Association  has  assigned  itself  is  complex 
and  dimcult.  The  study  panel  Includes  the 
leading  cardiologists  of  the  country,  who  are 
especially  well  qualified  to  undertake  this 
formidable  uisk. 

Unless  there  is  clarification  of  the  defini- 
tion, the  scientific  ethical  and  legal  prob- 
lems vrtll  be  compounded  to  the  point  of 
Insolubility. 


PIvIA   CRITICIZES    MONOPOLY   SUB- 
COMMITTEE STUDYING  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1,  laes.  Mr.  Joseph  Stetler.  president  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, addressed  the  annual  meeting 
of  his  organization.  His  state  of  the  in- 
dustry address  contained  references 
primarily  in  the  form  of  criticism  of  the 
hearings  which  the  Senate  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  has  been  holding  on  com- 
petitive problems  in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Mr.  Stetler  docs  not  regard  as  the  main 
challenge  to  the  drug  industry  the  need 
for  advances  in  the  search  for  better 
drugs  to  treat  and  cure  diseases,  nor  the 
problems  of  medical  costs,  but  rather  the 
attention  wWch  the  industry  has  recent- 
ly received  from  congressional  commit- 
tees and  Federal  agencies. 

Constructive  explorations  about  the  in- 
dustry have  been  pictured  by  Mr.  Stetler 
as  plaiiily  "designed  to  inflame  public 
opinion  against  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers and  to  create  serious  doubts  in 
the  public  mind  over  the  prescribing 
habits  of  physicians." 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  hearings 
have  in  no  way  been  an  attempt  to  cre- 
ate ill  will  toward  this  great  industry.  We 
are  simply  studying  the  operations  of  the 
industry  and  its  problems  in  the  belief 
that  important  matters  of  public  interest 
are  at  stake:  the  health  and  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  American  public. 

Yet.  Mr.  Stetler  has  charged,  time  after 
time,  that  our  hearings  have  been  biased 
against  the  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Stetler's  disapproval  of  the  hearings 
was  voiced  4  months  before  the  hearings 
even  began.  On  January  21.  1967.  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Texas  Medical  Association 
in  Austin,  Mr.  St-etler  said: 


We  are  facing  a  hydra-headed  threat  from 
two  directions.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, has  announced  he  Is  going  to  hold 
drug  hearings  during  the  next  couple  of 
monttis.  This  will  undoubtedly  mean  side 
trips  Into  the  field  of  prices,  profits — as  well 


as  industry  marketing  and  promotion.  It 
sounds  hke  an  Inquisition  Ir.  the  classic  mold, 
which  will  test  our  capacity  for  Uiklng  verbal 
punishment,  our  ability  to  absorb  Ill-founded 
accusations  and  bounce  back  with  reason  and 
truth,  and  our  willingness  to  stay  on  our  feet 
fighting  for  what  we  believe  Is  right  and 
best  for  the  Nation's  health  care. 

He  had  thus  categorized  the  study 
long  before  its  initiation.  And  he  has  con- 
tinued to  accuse  the  committee  of  pre- 
senting a  one-sided  case  against  the  in- 
dustry. On  November  1,  1967.  he  told  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists: 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Nelson  hearings  as  they 
stand  today,  not  only  to  drug  manufacturers 
but  to  the  health  iirofesslons  and  the  pub- 
lic as  well.  If,  .IS  Is  now  the  case,  the  final 
record  of  the  NelFon  hearings  Is  filled  with 
distorted  and  biased  material,  it  could  even- 
tually become  the  foundation  for  lU-con- 
celved  legislation  such  as  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. The  record  should  and  must  be 
straight  m  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Stetler  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  1  week  before  our  hearings  began, 
he  and  a  PMA  attorney  discussed  the 
hearings  with  me  in  my  ollice.  I  told 
them  at  that  time  that  the  PMA  would 
have  all  the  time  they  wanted  to  be 
heard,  and  that  any  Individual  firm 
who  so  desired  would  be  welcome  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee. 

The  PMA  has  been  given  3  full  days 
in  which  to  present  their  case,  and  they 
have  asked  for  another  day  which  they 
soon  will  have.  Of  the  140  members  of 
the  PMA,  only  four  firms  have  volun- 
teered to  appear  and  all  four  were  heard 
promptly.  One,  in  fact,  on  only  a  few- 
days  notice. 

Of  the  116  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared so  far,  over  half  have  been  medi- 
cal doctors,  pharmacologists,  drug  com- 
pany oCBcials  and  economists,  who  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  accused  of  having 
antidrug  industry  views. 

I  have  said  on  imiumerable  occasions 
that  till  viewpoints  will  be  heard.  I  stated 
publicly  several  times  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  hearings  that  any  company 
which  wanted  to  be  heard  should  con- 
tact me.  Only  three  did.  As  more  wit- 
nesses can  be  scheduled,  they  will  be 
heard. 

The  PMA  has  at  its  command  a  staff 
of  over  50  people  in  its  Washington  of- 
fice, as  well  as  all  the  resources  of  all 
140  drug  firms  with  all  their  expertise 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  hire  public  relations  firms,  consultants 
such  as  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  and 
knowledgeable  legal  advice.  They  are 
spending  over  SI  million  in  Reader's 
Digest  advertisements  alone  to  publicize 
their  views.  Millions  of  these  Reader's 
Digest  reprints  are  being  sent  all  over 
the  country.  The  PMA  also  has  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  newsletter,  dozens  of 
trade  magazines,  and  scores  of  writers. 
I  have  a  staff  of  two  professionals — one 
economist  and  one  research  assistant. 

Wliile  the  PMA  can  pay  a  total  of 
$40,000  for  the  services  of  six  economists 
to  testify,  the  committee  pays  only  a  $16- 
a-day  fee  for  expenses  plus  transporta- 
tion to  witnesses  it  invites. 

In  his  speech,  the  PMA  president  does 
not  answer  the  issues  that  have  been 
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rai.-.ecl  over  the  past  year  as  regards  the 
apparer/.ly  quixotic  pricing  structure  of 
the  industry,  or  the  misleading  advertis- 
ing with  which  many  firms  have  been 
charged  by  the  FDA.  He  does  not  answer 
the  problems  of  maintaining  consistent 
high  quality  in  driig  production.  He  does 
not  offer  constructive  approaches  to  mod- 
ernizing some  of  our  antiquated  drug 
laws.  He  does  not  speak  to  the  problem 
of  bad  drugs  being  manufactured  by 
drue  firms — large  and  small. 

He  prefers  to  attack  the  integrity  of 
the  committee  rather  than  airing  the 
issues.  He  does  not  discuss  the  price  rev- 
elations the  committee  has  revealed.  Why 
did  Scherintr.  for  instance,  sell  its  brand 
of  prednisone  for  $17.90,  and  Parke- 
Davis  its  prednisone  for  S17.88.  when 
Merck  was  charging  $2.20  for  the  same 
product  and  Wolins  Pharmacal,  a  small 
diutj  house,  charged  the  druggist  only 
59  cents' 

Nor  does  Mr  Stetler  discuss  the  fact 
that  both  Schering  and  Parke-Davis  re- 
duced the  price  of  prednisone  by  40  and 
80  percent  after  the  hearings  discussed 
that  raiiie 

Nor  does  Mr,  Stetler  discuss  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  on 
chloramphenicol  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration tightened  up  on  the  drug's 
labeling  and  warnings  and  that  306.000 
of  the  Nation's  doctors  were  warned 
asainst  it^  misuse — each  by  a  personal 
letter  from  FDA, 

Mr  Stetler  obviously  would  prefer  not 
to  answer  these  facts,  but  rather  would 
use  a  specious  argument  to  cloud  the 
issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stet- 
ler's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  PMA  President.  1968 
(Presented   tjy   C    Joseph   Stetler.   president. 

Pharmaceutical      Manufacturers     Associa- 
tion.  PMA   annual   meeting,   Boca   Raton, 

Pla..  April  :.  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you 
on  some  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  which 
have  been  as  strenuous,  as  they  have  been 
UMal.  in  their  impact  on  all  of  us. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  stood  here  for  the 
first  time  as  president  of  the  PMA.  I  spoke  of 
my  pride  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
my  faith  in  Its  ability  to  continue  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  health  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Today  my  pride  and  my  faith  are  greater 
than  ever  The  response  of  our  member  firms, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  the  last  12 
months  of  legislative  and  regulatory  attack 
has  been  heartening.  We  can  all  take  pride 
in  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  industry's 
resolve  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  us  for  too  many  years. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  wise  direction  and  encouragement  of  the 
Board,  our  officers  and  our  member  Srms  dur- 
ing this  turbulent  period.  Members  of  the 
PMA  staff,  too.  have  worked  long  and  effec- 
tively, and  I  would  like  to  salute  their  ef- 
forts on  this  occasion. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  today  to  review 
with  you  the  details  of  the  'close  call"  we 
had  last  December  involving  the  national 
formulary,  generic  prescribing  legislation 
sponsored  ify  Senator  Russell  Long,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  thanks  to  some  effective, 
combined    resistance   and   some    responsible 


leadership  in  Congress,  the  measure  did  not 
pass.  Instead,  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana  was  adopted  which 
mandated  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation ajid  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  Long  Bill  (S.  22991  and  a  similar  measure 
introduced  by  Senator  Montoya  (S.  17)  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress  by  January 
1.  1969. 

What  I  am  going  to  discuss  today  is  the 
Presidents  Health  Message,  the  legislation 
introducedi  or  planned  to  implement  his  drug 
proposals  and  the  Nelson-  hearings — to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  where  we  are  in  these 
areas  and   what  I  believe   the   future  holds. 

In  doing  so.  I  feel  like  the  commentator 
who  was  giving  a  year-end  news  wrap-up  and 
said.  "Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  world  h£is 
so  many  headaches  that  if  Moses  came  down 
from  Mount  Sinai  today,  the  only  tablets 
he'd  carry  would  be  aspirin."  To  us  in  the 
drug  industry,  that  is  an  uncomfortably  ac- 
curate thought  for  we  certainly  know  some- 
thing about  headaches. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  regard  cur- 
rent drug  events  as  much  too  serious  for 
Jokes  However.  I  can't  overcome  the  tempta- 
tion to  point  out  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  honorable  tradition  of  the  Chi- 
nese, this  is  the  "Yenr  of  the  Monkey."  View- 
ing various  developments  around  us.  I  think 
we  might  reasonably  ask:   "Only  in  China?" 

Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  monkey 
business  in  the  air  in  this  corner  of  the 
world,  and  a  lot  of  il  is  aimed  ;it  us.  Next 
year,  incidentally,  is  the  "Year  of  the  Chick- 
en" in  the  Chinese  calendar.  I  won't  comment 
on  that  except  to  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  this  bit  of  Oriental  lore  will  not  lend 
itself  to  any  luialogies  insofar  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  time  of  testing  that  lies  ahead. 

And  we  need  have  no  iUuslons.  We  face  re- 
newed challenges  in  the  coming  year  every 
bit  as  serious  and  intense  as  those  we  have 
come  through  In  ;he  past.  Again,  we  are  to  be 
called  on  to  flght  to  prove  that  our  industry 
is  iin  institution  of  service  to  mankind;  that 
we  are  dedicated  to  producing  the  best,  the 
purest,  the  most  effective  drugs  in  the  world; 
and  that  we  cannot  fulfill  this  aim  if  our 
operations  and  our  progress  are  to  be  stifled 
by  excesses  of  government  control. 

In  his  health  message  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
the  President  called  for  government  action 
to  slow  down  or  reverse  the  tipward  trend  of 
medical  care  costs  of  the  last  decade.  The 
pharmaceutical  industry  has  been  and  con- 
tinues *to  be  fully  in  agreement  with  the 
Presidents  objectives  in  that  area. 

Yet,  we  quite  properly  cannot  see  why 
drugs  were  singled  out  for  such  specific  and 
hypercritical  attention  when  actually  pre- 
scription drug  prices  have  been  the  only 
moderating  influence  in  the  steady  rise  in 
illness,  costs.  As  you  all  know,  drug  prices 
have  declined  IC^c  in  less  than  10  years,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consupier  Price  Index.  Moreover,  drugs  now 
take  qply  9.8  cents  of  the  health  care  dol- 
lar-^-c^mpared  to  11.7  cents  in  1957.  Clearly, 
the  iJJdustry's  products  are  already  succeed- 
ing ih'tholcUng  down  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

H^jwias  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  :U1 
the  Ihveases  in  the  cost  of  health  care  be- 
twe«l_^1965  and  1975  projected  by  the  Presi- 
dent \he  predicted  rise  in  jjayments  for 
dru|S  f  ^'as  '^y  ^^  ^^  smallest— 65  % .  But 
let's  look  further  at  the  prophecy  regarding 
drug[i  The  choice  of  words  here  Is  impor- 
tanff  Kote  the  reference  was  to  arise  In  "pay- 
ments'' for  drugs — that  is  overall  expendi- 
tur»  for  drugs,  not  their  prices — a  vastly 
difleEent  matter. 

\Vtlh  a  biugeoning  population,  a  mount- 
ing level  of  medical  care  and  the  probability 
of  new  drugs  £hat  will  find  wider  uses,  pay- 
mer»is  for  drugs  in  the  aggregate  doubtless 
willrlse.  The  price  picture  Is  entirely  dif- 
fererft,  however.  As  I  have  noted,  the  por- 
tion ,of  the  medical  care  dollar  devoted  to 
prescription    drugs    has    been    declining    for 
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years  and  we  predict  that  It  will  contlnu&  jo 
decline.  Even  using  the  President's  own  fig- 
ures, drug  payments  in  1975  wUl  be  a  sub- 
stantial 27 '"c  smaller  portion  of  the  medical 
care  dollar  than  they  are  today. 

To  support  his  call  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions,  the  President  cited 
the  report  submitted  last  November  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower,  which  listed  three  major  defi- 
ciencies in  present  practices  which  contrib- 
ute to  unacceptable  increases  in  medical 
costs. 

There  was  no  reference  in  that  report  to 
drugs  or  drug  costs.  Yet  the  President's 
message  sfKike  of  the  need  to  avoid  "exhor- 
bitant"  prescription  charges  which  would 
result  in  "robbery  of  private  citizens  with 
public  approval." 

This  is  curiously  harsh  language  to  apply 
when  discussing  that  Increment  of  health 
care  which  represents  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  whole  and  which,  according  to  the 
government's  own  figures,  is  liecoming  mark- 
edly smaller  with  the  pa.'wage  of  time. 

In  his  me.ssage.  the  President  iisked  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  be  authorized  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  drugs  for  beneficiaries  of 
several  government  health  progranas  by  es- 
tablishing a  "reasonable"  cost  range  for 
drug  products  This  schedule  apparently  is 
intended  to  specify  the  maximum  amount 
of  federal  reimbursement  for  medications 
prescribed  for  government  beneficiaries.  The 
physician  cotUd  prescribe  a  more  expensive 
drug  If  he  chooses  but  the  federal  payment 
would  be  limited  to  the  Secretary's  price 
range. 

As  yet.  the  Administration's  "price  con- 
trol"  bill  has  not  been  introduced  and  con- 
sequently any  in-depth  consideration  must 
be  delayed.  You  will  well  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senators  Long  and  Montoya 
bills  have  and  do  Include  "price  control"  sec- 
tions. Those  provisions,  which  we  fought 
successfully  last  year,  could  be  the  blueprint 
for  the  current  effort. 

While  urging  that  other  courses  be  adopted, 
it  shotild  nevertheless  be  noted  that  the 
Long-Montoya  bills  would  provide  for  a  sup- 
plier's price  list  to  be  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
Federal  reimbursement  also  based  on  a  "rea- 
sonable cost  range"  of  prices  for  the  gen- 
erally less  expensive  generic  products,  plus 
a  fixed  dispensing  fee  for  pharmacists. 

Tlie  measures  would  impose  Federal  price 
controls  on  drugs  for  patients  under  govern- 
ment financed  programs,  favoring — not  the 
best  products — but  the  cheapest,  with  quality 
relegated  to  secondary  consideration.  And 
they  would  write  into  law  the  requirement 
that  drugs  of  unidentified  source  be  recog- 
nized as  the  equals  of  the  best  on  the 
market — an  approach  which  is  unique  in  all 
the  free  world  Nowhere  outside  of  commu- 
nist states  IS  the  physician's  and  the  phar- 
macist's knowledge  and  experience  ignored 
as  this  would  ignore  ihem.  Not  even  in  West- 
ern nations,  where  medicine  is  socialized,  is 
this  kind  of  pharmaceutical  dictatorship 
practiced. 

A  deeper  consequence  of  the  measures 
would  be  their  effect  on  the  industry's  growth 
and  the  future  course  of  its  scientific  research 
which  has  carried  our  health  care  system  to 
be  unrivaled  heights  of  achievement  in  the 
last  30  years,  while  creating  new  and  greater 
markets  for  its  products  all  over  the  world. 
As  we  weigh  all  the  factors  before  us,  there 
is  one  basic  point  which  we  must  bear  in 
mind.  Whatever  system  is  worked  out  for  as- 
suring reasonable  charges  to  the  government 
on  drug  purchases  will  not  be,  nor  can  it  be 
confined  solely  Xa  the  goverrunent  financed 
share  of  the  market.  It  is  inevitable  that 
whatever  measures  the  government  takes  will 
have  a  prompt  and  determinative  impact  on 
the  entire  market. 

Moreover,  the  present  tide  of  events  forces 
tis    to   the   assumption   that  Medicare   itself 
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will  embrace  Increasingly  larger  segmenta  of 
the  population  in  the  years  ahead. 

Turning  now  to  the  methods  which  might 
be  adopted  to  assure  reasonable  charges  for 
government  financed  drug  purchases,  there 
bcem  to  be  two  very  clear-cut  choices: 

One — a  system  in  which  maximum  charges 
ac  the  manufacturing  or  retail  level,  or  both, 
are  established  by  government  direction  (as 
proposed  in  the  Health  Message)   or 

A  system  in  which  the  government's  ef- 
forts are  aimed  at  making  price  competition 
work  more  effectively  in  the  various  drug 
markets,  with  the  level  of  reimbursable 
charges  being  the  level  established  by  com- 
petitive forces. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  question  over  the 
course  we  would  w-ant  to  see  adopted.  The 
history  of  these  times  has  taught  us  that  the 
quickest  answer  by  government  planners 
when  they  encounter  a  new  problem  is  more 
and  more  controls.  Of  all  industries,  we  know 
something  about  controls  of  various  kinds 
and  their  stultifying  effects  on  progress.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  Imagination  to 
picture  the  potential  added  injury  that  gov- 
eriunent-admlnlstered  prices  would  Inflict  on 
the  drug  industry  and  its  effect  on  competi- 
tion. 

Despite  comments  by  some  to  the  con- 
trary, we  live  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
We  know  how  to  survive  and  grow  in  the 
healthy  climate  of  competition.  Rivalry  for 
success  among  responsible  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  remains  the  strongest  safe- 
guard for  the  health  of  future  generations 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  development 
and  vital  city  of  a  progressive  and  success- 
ful drug  industry. 

We  should  have  no  hesitancy,  however,  in 
stating  that  certain  barriers  to  perfect  com- 
petition do  exist  because  of  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  industry  itself.  The  point  Is  to 
bring  those  barriers  into  the  open  and  sug- 
gest what  can  be  done  to  overcome  them 
within  the  framework  of  a  free  nuirketing 
system. 

One  of  the  foremost  among  them  is  the 
fact  that,  unlike  other  consumer  markets,  the 
choice  of  product  Is  made  by  the  doctor  who 
docs  not  pay  for  the  commodity,  rather  than 
bv  the  consumer,  who  does.  As  a  result,  some 
doctors  have  probably  been  less  sensitive  over 
the  years  to  price  differences  between  com- 
peting products  than  is  desirable.  Actually, 
as  you  know,  progress  has  been  made  in  cor- 
recting this  condition.  Doctors  today  are  be- 
ing strongly  urged  by  their  medical  organi- 
zations to  take  prices  into  consideration 
along  with  medical  judgment  and  quality 
when  prescribing  drugs  for  their  patients. 
A  second  factor  Is  the  level  of  price  com- 
petition at  retail. 

What  steps  could  appropriately  be  taken  to 
elmiinate  these  rigidities  In  the  drug  mar- 
ket, thus  providing  for  more  effective  com- 
petition? How  can  the  government  assure 
reimbursement  for  drugs  at  reasonable  price 
levels,  commensurate  with  good  quality  and 
good  service?  The  key  to  better  competi- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  at  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  retail  level  is  nice  price  informa- 
tion. 

Ways  can  undoubtedly  be  found  to  more 
effectively  communicate  to  the  doctor,  and 
to  the  patient  and  his  family  information 
on  drug  prices  and  the  relative  quality  of 
products  from  which  informed  competitive 
choices  can  be  made. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  there  are  not 
wide  differences  in  the  price  of  drugs,  the 
tame  as  there  are  wide  differences  in  drug 
quality.  But  it  has  been  accepted  in  the  order 
of  things  that  the  public  regularly  balances 
ciuallty  against  price  and  is  often  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  sum  for  compensating  differ- 
ences in  quality  and  services.  Product  differ- 
entiation and  price  variations  are  hallmarks 
of  otir  economy 
The  prime  consideration  is  that  the  price 


of  prescription  drugs  shall  not,  as  has  been 
proposed,  be  forced  into  some  narrow,  re- 
strictive band  based  on  relatively  low-coet 
products  offered  by  firms  not  known  for  their 
quality  standards,  for  national  distribution, 
nor  for  creative  research  activities. 

If  price  alone  becomes  the  major  factor 
In  the  prescribing,  dispensing  or  piu-chaslng 
of  drugs  for  any  segment  of  our  population, 
the  quality  of  the  products  provided  cannot 
be  assured.  The  reciplenu  of  federal  aid  un- 
der a  short-sighted  price  control  program 
will  perforce  become  second-class  medical 
citizens. 

It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  if  the  gov- 
ernment's attempts  to  solve  the  price  prob- 
lem unwittingly  promoted  general  acceptance 
of  the  myth  of  generic  equivalency,  forced 
d(x;tors  to  prescribe  products  which  do  not 
satisfy  their  professional  judgment,  and  at 
the  same  time  undercut  the  principle  of 
manufacturer  identification  as  a  trusted 
measure  of  drug  quality.  It  would  be  equally 
disastrous  if  the  eventual  effect  of  price-con- 
tn.l  action  would  be  the  drying  up  of  re- 
sources on  which  futiu-e  drug  discoveries 
depend. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  fight  bad  legisla- 
tion and  an  equal  obligation  to  assist  in  a 
constructive  search  for  ways  to  demonstrate 
that  the  government's  goal  can  be  reached 
without  clamping  new  and  unwise  controls 
on  this  industry.  Admittedly,  there  are  prac- 
ticil  dlfflculties  involved.  But  clearly  these 
can  be  resolved  without  disrupting  our  in- 
dustry or  the  professional  prerogatives  of 
l^hyslcians  and  pharmacists.  We  ask  oidy  that 
those  who  consider  the  subject  let  isolated 
examples  of  alleged  abuse  be  treated  for 
what  they  are  and  that  they  look  Instead  at 
the  total  Implications  of  various  courses  of 
action  which  are  being,  and  unquestionably 
will   be.  proposed. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  about  the 
President's  message.  Tills  program  included  a 
call  for  the  publication  of  a  drug  compen- 
dium by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  at  the  ex- 
panse of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry.  The 
Industry  believes  it  desirable  that  the  mat- 
ter be  "thoroughly  explored  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress.  The  PMA  has 
been  meeting  frequently  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  with  medical  and 
scientific  groups  to  study  the  need  for  such 
a  complex  and  comprehensive  work.  Among 
other  things,  we  have  found  that  the  great- 
est need  is  to  find  out  what  physicians,  the 
actual  users,  really  need  and  w^ant. 

To  fill  this  rather  significant  knowledge 
gap.  the  PMA  has  contracted  with  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation  of  Princeton.  New 
Jersey,  to  make  a  national  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  views  of  the  medical  profession 
with  respect  to  existing  compendia,  the  need 
for  a  new  "official"  compendium,  and  if  so, 
what  it  should  contain  and  under  whose 
auspices  it  should  be  published.  Until  these 
questions  arc  answered,  it  is  idle  to  assume 
that  a  new  compendium  is  needed  or  what 
Its  format  should  be  When  hearings  are  held 
on  the  Administration's  compendium  bill, 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  Congress 
with  substantive  Information  on  the  prefer- 
ences of  physicians. 

The  final,  major  item  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  centerpiece  of  the  challenge  we 
have  faced  and  are  currently  facing  in  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  interminable  .■^eries  of 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Incidentally,  If  I  tend  to  lean  forward  a 
little  when  I  talk,  it's  because  I've  been  in 
a  "full  Nelson"  for  the  last  nine  months  and 
unlike  professional  wrestlers,  I  can  assure 
you  that  neither  the  Senator  nor  I  have 
been  faking. 

Since  their  Inception  last  May  15.  these 
hearings  have  plainly  been  designed  to  In- 
flame public  opinion  against  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers,  and  to  create  serious  doubu 


m    the    public    mind    over   the    prescribing 
habits  of  physicians. 

The  theme  on  which  the  Investigation  has 
played  from  the  first  day  is  that  all  drugs 
with  the  same  generic  name,  which  meet 
USP  or  NF  .=^tandardB.  are  chemically  and 
therapeutically  equivalent  regardless  of  their 
source  and  therefore  can  all  be  administered 
with  equal  expectations  of  etiectlvenefs.  The 
scientific  community,  the  medical  profession, 
the  drug  industry  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  all  know  this  Is  not  true. 
But  the  false  premise,  nonetheless,  is  being 
planted  In  the  public  mind. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  campaign  is 
to  convince  members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  that  generic  prescribing  is  not  only 
medically  safe,  and  a  reasonable  way  for  the 
government  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the 
health  care  it  finances,  but  also  is  justified 
by  the  alleged  "high  prices"  and  "unwar- 
ranted  profits'  of  the  drug  industry. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  Inject  some  scientific  truth 
and  objective  reason  Into  the  proceedings. 
It  h.osn'l  Ijeen  a  goal  readily  achieved  in  the 
face  of  the  manner  in  which  adverse  testi- 
mony has  been  arrayed  against  us  while 
other  witnesses  "who  do  have  something  to 
offer  the  Subcommittee  In  knowledge  and 
experience  have  been  foreclosed  from  tcs- 
tlfving. 

We  know,  for  example,  of  at  least  25  repu- 
table and  distinguished  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  health  and  scientific  pro- 
fessions outside  the  Industry  who  have  asked 
in  writing  to  be  heard.  Not  one  has  been 
scheduled.  Innumerable  written  statements 
have  also  been  submitted  for  the  hearing, 
record  In  opposition  to  the  thesis  .Senator 
Nelson  has  been  trying  to  establish.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  this  material  has  been 
withheld  from  the  public  and  to  date  appar- 
entlv  from  the  record. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Subcommittee  Is  somewhat  less  modest  \*hen 
it  comes  to  publicizing  allegations  which  fit 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Chairman  and  the  staff 
On  the  days  when  our  witnesses  are  sched- 
uled to  testifv,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ses- 
sion will  be  opened  by  a  highly-colored,  self- 
serving  press  release.  Our  supposed  oppor- 
tunities to  present  statements  have  been 
monopolized  bv  the  Committee  stall  and  the 
Chairman  with  our  testimony  being  relegated 
to  Incidental  status  In  the  proceedings. 

In  any  review  of  the  Subcommittee's  at- 
titude toward  the  drug  IndusUy.  Its  treat- 
ment of  Parke.  Davis  must  rank  as  Exhibit  A. 
Last  November  29,  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee,  evidence  provided  l)y  Parke. 
Davis  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  theory  of 
therapeutic  equivalency  on  which  the  case 
for  generic  prescribing  will  stand  or  fall.  The 
firm  has  been  required,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
pay  dearly  for  this  effort. 

Its  sin  was  placing  In  the  record  results 
of  clinical  trials  of  various  makes  of  chloram- 
phenicol compared  with  Parke.  Davis'  own 
Chloromvcetin.  on  which  Its  patent  expired 
In  1966.  The  tests  verified  by  the  FDA  showed 
that  the  other  products  did  not  measure  up 
to  Chloromycetin's  performance. 

For  the  first  time,  there  was  concrete  evi- 
dence In  the  hearings  record  regarding  drugs 
from  various  sources  containing  the  same 
active  Ingredient,  meeting  the  accepted 
standards,  and  in  this  case,  because  they  are 
antibiotics,  bearing  an  FDA  certification  Yet 
they  showed  wide  variations  in  clinical  eflect 
when  put  to  the  scientific  test. 

Far  from  deserving  the  treatment  It  has 
received.  Parke.  Davis  «i  Co.  should  be  ac- 
corded the  gratitude  of  the  public  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  shedding  light  on  a 
question  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
current  debate  on  new  drug  legislation.  And 
It  merits  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
drug  industrv  for  its  enterprise  and  fortitude 
in  coming  forward  with  the  facts.  Having 
spent  several   hours  us  an  industry  witness 
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raL-ed  over  the  past  year  as  regards  the 
apparently  quixotic  pricing  structure  of 
the  industry,  or  the  misleading  advertis- 
ing with  which  many  firms  have  been 
charged  by  the  FDA.  He  does  not  answer 
ti-.e  problems  of  maintaining  consistent 
high  quality  in  drug  production.  He  does 
not  offer  constructive  approaches  to  mod- 
ernizing some  of  our  antiquated  drug 
laws  He  does  not  speak  to  the  problem 
of  bad  drugs  tieing  manufactured  by 
drug  firms — large  and  small. 

He  prefers  to  attack  the  integrity  of 
the  committee  rather  than  airing  the 
;^,-ue.s  He  does  not  discxiss  the  price  rev- 
elations the  committee  has  revealed.  Why 
did  Schermg.  for  instance,  sell  its  brand 
of  prednisone  for  $17  90.  and  Parke- 
Davis  its  prednisone  for  $17  88.  when 
Merck  was  charging  $2.20  for  the  same 
product  ai:d  Wolins  Pharmacal.  a  small 
dvuj:  house,  charged  the  druggist  only 
59  cents ^ 

Nor  does  Mr.  Stetler  discuss  the  fact 
that  both  Schering  and  Parke-Davis  re- 
duced the  price  of  prednisone  by  40  and 
80  percent  after  the  hearings  discussed 
that  raise 

Nor  does  Mr.  Stetler  discuss  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  on 
chloramphenicol  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration tightened  up  on  the  drug's 
labeling  and  warnings  and  that  306.000 
of  the  Nations  doctors  were  warned 
against  its  misuse — each  by  a  personal 
letter  from  FDA. 

Mr  Stetler  obviously  would  prefer  not 
to  answer  these  facts,  but  rather  would 
use  a  specious  argument  to  cloud  the 
isi^ues 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stet- 
ler's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  PMA  President.  1968 

(Presented  by  C  Joseph  Stetler.  president, 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. PMA  annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton, 
F!a  .  April  1,  1968) 

Mr  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you 
on  some  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  which 
have  been  as  strenuous,  as  they  have  been 
total,  in  their  impact  on  all  of  us. 

Two  years  ago  when  1  stood  here  for  the 
first  time  as  president  of  the  PMA,  I  spoke  of 
my  pnde  In  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
my  faith  m  its  ability  to  continue  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  health  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Today  my  pride  and  my  faith  are  greater 
than  ever  The  response  of  our  member  Arms, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  the  last  12 
months  of  legislative  and  regulatory  attack 
has  been  heartening  We  can  all  take  pride 
In  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  industry's 
resolve  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  us  for  too  many  years. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  wise  direction  and  encouragement  of  the 
Board,  our  officers  and  our  member  firms  dur- 
ing this  turbulent  period.  Members  of  the 
PM.A  staff,  too.  have  worked  long  and  effec- 
tively, and  I  would  like  to  salute  their  ef- 
forts on  this  occasion. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  today  to  review 
with  you  the  details  of  the  "close  call"  we 
had  last  December  involving  the  national 
formulary,  generic  prescribing  legislation 
sponsored  by  Senator  Russell  Long,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Suf- 
tfce  it  to  say  that  thanks  to  some  effective, 
combined   resistance    and   some    responsible 


leadership  In  Congress,  the  measure  did  not 
pass.  Instead,  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana  was  adopted  which 
mandated  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  Long  Bill  ( S.  2299 )  and  a  similar  measure 
introduced  by  Senator  Montoya  (S.  17)  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress  by  January 
1.  1969. 

What  I  am  going  to  discuss  today  is  the 
Presidents  Health  Message,  the  legislation 
introduced  or  planned  to  implement  his  drug 
proposals  and  the  Nelson  hearings — to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  where  we  are  in  these 
areas  and   what  I   believe  the   future   holds. 

In  doing  so.  I  feel  like  the  commentator 
who  was  giving  a  year-end  news  wrap-up  and 
said.  ■Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  world  has 
so  many  headaches  that  if  Moses  came  down 
from  Mount  Sinai  today,  the  only  tablets 
he'd  carry  would  be  aspirin."  To  us  in  the 
drug  Industry,  that  is  an  uncomfortably  ac- 
curate thought  for  we  certainly  know  some- 
thing about  headaches. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  regard  cur- 
rent drug  events  as  much  too  serious  for 
jokes.  However.  I  can't  overcome  the  tempta- 
tion to  point  out  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  honorable  tradition  of  the  Chi- 
nese, this  is  the  'Year  of  the  Monkey."  'View- 
ing various  developments  around  us.  I  think 
we  might  reasonably  ask:  "Only  In  China?" 

Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  monkey 
business  In  the  air  in  this  corner  of  the 
world,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  aimed  at  us.  Next 
year,  incidentally,  is  the  "Year  of  the  Chick- 
en '  in  the  Chinese  calendar.  I  won't  comment 
on  that  except  to  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  this  bit  of  Oriental  lore  will  not  lend 
Itself  to  aJiy  analogies  insofar  as  we  Aie  con- 
cerned in  the  time  of  testing  that  lies  ahead. 

And  we  need  have  no  Illusions.  We  face  re- 
newed challenges  in  the  coming  year  every 
bit  as  serious  and  intense  as  those  we  have 
come  through  in  -^he  past.  Again,  we  are  to  be 
called  on  to  fight  to  prove  that  our  industry 
is  an  institution  of  service  to  mankind;  that 
We  are  dedicated  to  producing  the  best,  the 
purest,  the  most  effective  drugs  in  the  world; 
and  that  we  cannot  fulfill  this  aim  if  our 
operations  and  our  progress  are  to  be  stifled 
by  excesses  of  goveriunent  control. 

In  his  health  message  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
the  President  called  for  government  action 
to  slow  down  or  reverse  the  upward  trend  of 
medical  care  costs  of  the  last  decade.  The 
pharmaceutical  industry  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  fully  in  agreement  with  the 
President's  objectives  in  that  area. 

Yet.  we  quite  properly  cannot  see  why 
drugs  were  singled  out  for  such  specific  and 
hypercritical  attention  when  actually  pre- 
scription dn^ig  prices  have  been  the  only 
moderating  influence  in  the  steady  rise  In 
illness  costs.  As  you  all  know,  drug  prices 
have  declined  lO^c  in  less  than  10  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of .  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Moreover,  drugs  now 
take  only  9.8  cents  of  the  health  care  dol- 
lar— compared  to  11.7  cents  in  1957.  Clearly, 
the  industry's  products  are  already  succeed- 
ing in  holding  down  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  all 
the  Increases  in  the  cost  of  health  care  be- 
tween 1965  and  1975  projected  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  predicted  rise  in  payments  for 
drugs  was  by  far  the  smalles^-- 65"o.  But 
lets  look  further  at  the  prophecy  regarding 
drugs.  The  choice  of  words  here  is  impor- 
tant. Note  the  reference  was  to  arise  in  "pay- 
ments" for  drugs — that  is  overall  expendi- 
tures for  drugs,  not  their  prices — a  vastly 
different  matter. 

With  a  burgeoning  population,  a  mount- 
ing level  of  medical  care  and  the  probability 
of  new  drugs  that  will  find  wider  uses,  pay- 
ments for  drugs  in  the  aggregate  doubtless 
will  rise.  The  price  picttire  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, however.  As  I  have  noted,  the  por- 
tion of  the  medical  care  dollar  devoted  to 
prescription   drugs   has   been    declining   for 


years  and  we  predict  that  it  wtU  continui  io 
decline  Even  using  the  President's  own  fig- 
ures, drug  payments  in  1975  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial 27';  smaller  portion  of  the  medical 
care  dollar  than  they  are  today. 

To  support  his  call  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions,  the  President  cited 
the  report  submitted  last  November  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Heahh 
Manpower,  which  listed  three  major  defi- 
ciencies In  present  practices  which  contrib- 
ute to  unacceptable  increases  in  medical 
costs. 

There  was  no  reference  in  that  report  to 
drugs  or  drug  costs.  Yet  the  President's 
message  spoke  of  the  need  to  avoid  "exhor- 
bltant"  prescription  charges  which  would 
result  in  "robbery  of  private  citizens  with 
public  approval." 

TlUs  is  curiously  harsh  language  to  apply 
when  discussing  tliat  Increment  of  health 
care  which  represents  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  whole  and  which,  according  to  the 
government's  own  flgtires.  is  t)ecomlng  mark- 
edly smaller  with   the  passage  of  time. 

In  his  message,  the  President  iLSked  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  be  authorized  to  con- 
txol  the  price  of  drugs  for  beneficiaries  of 
several  government  health  programs  by  es- 
tablishing a  "reasonable"  cost  range  (or 
drug  products.  This  schedule  apparently  is 
Intended  to  specify  the  maximum  amount 
of  federal  reunbtusement  for  medications 
prescribed  for  government  beneficiaries.  Tlie 
physician  could  prescribe  a  more  expensive 
drtig  if  he  chooses  but  the  federal  payment 
would  be  lirmted  to  the  Secretary's  price 
range. 

As  yet.  the  Administration's  "price  con- 
trol" bill  has  not  been  introduced  and  con- 
sequently any  ui-depth  consideration  must 
be  delayed.  You  will  well  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senators  Long  and  Montoya 
bills  have  and  do  include  "price  control"  sec- 
tions. Those  provisions,  which  we  fought 
successfully  last  year.  cotUd  be  the  blueprint 
for  the  current  effort. 

While  urging  that  other  coiuses  be  adopted. 
it  should  nevertheless  be  noted  that  the 
Long-Montoya  bills  would  provide  for  a  sup- 
plier's price  list  to  be  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
Federal  reimbursement  also  based  on  a  "rea- 
sonable cost  range"  of  prices  for  the  gen- 
erally less  expensive  generic  products,  plus 
a  fixed  disf>ensing  fee  for  pharmacists. 

The  measures  would  Impose  Federal  price 
controls  on  drugs  for  patients  under  ejovern- 
ment  financed  programs,  favoring — not  the 
best  products — but  the  cheapest,  'Aith  quality 
relegated  to  secondary  consideration.  And 
they  would  write  into  law  the  requirement 
that  drugs  of  unidentified  source  be  recog- 
nized as  the  equals  of  the  best  on  the 
market — an  approach  which  is  unique  In  all 
the  free  world.  Nowhere  outside  of  commu- 
nist states  IS  the  physician  s  and  the  phar- 
macist's knowledge  and  experience  ignored 
as  this  would  ignore  them.  Not  even  in  West- 
ern nations,  where  medicine  is  socialized,  is 
this  kind  of  pharmaceutical  dictatorship 
practiced. 

A  deeper  consequence  of  the  measures 
would  be  their  effect  on  the  industry's  growth 
and  the  future  course  of  its  scientific  research 
which  has  carried  otir  health  care  system  to 
be  unrivaled  heights  of  achievement  in  the 
last  30  years,  while  creating  new  and  greater 
markets  for  its  products  all  over  the  world. 
As  we  weigh  all  the  factors  before  us,  there 
Is  one  basic  point  which  we  mvist  bear  m 
mind.  Whatever  system  is  worked  out  for  as- 
suring reasonable  charges  to  the  government 
on  drug  purchases  will  not  be.  nor  can  It  be 
confined  solely  to  the  government  financed 
share  of  the  market.  It  is  inevitable  that 
whatever  measures  the  goverrunent  takes  will 
have  a  prompt  and  determinative  impact  on 
the  entire  market. 

Moreover,  the  present  tide  of  events  forces 
us   to   the  assumption  that  Medicare  itself 
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will  embrace  Increasingly  larger  segments  of 
the  population  In  the  years  ahead. 

Turning  now  to  the  methods  which  might 
be  adopted  to  assure  reasonable  charges  for 
goverrunent  financed  drug  purchases,  there 
teem  to  be  two  very  clear-cut  choices: 

One — a  system  In  which  .maximum  charfes 
at  the  manufacturing  or  retail  level,  or  both, 
are  established  by  government  direction  (as 
proposed  in  the  Health  Message)   or 

A  system  in  which  the  government's  ef- 
forts are  aimed  at  making  price  competition 
work  more  effectively  in  the  various  drug 
markets,  with  the  level  of  reimbursable 
charges  being  the  level  established  by  com- 
petitive forces. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  question  over  the 
course  we  would  want  to  see  adopted.  The 
history  of  these  times  has  taught  us  that  the 
quickest  answer  by  government  planners 
when  they  encounter  a  new  problem  is  more 
and  more  controls.  Of  all  industries,  we  know 
something  about  controls  of  various  kinds 
and  their  stultifying  effects  on  progress.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  Imagination  to 
picture  the  potential  added  injury  that  gov- 
ermnent-admlnlstered  prices  would  inflict  on 
the  drug  industry  .and  Its  effect  on  competi- 
tion. 

Despite  comments  by  some  to  the  con- 
trary, we  live  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
We  know  how  to  survive  and  grow  In  the 
he£Llthy  climate  of  competition.  Rivalry  for 
success  among  responsible  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  remains  the  strongest  safe- 
guard for  the  health  of  future  generations 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  development 
and  vital  city  of  a  progressive  and  success- 
ful drug  industry. 

We  should  have  no  hesitancy,  however.  In 
stating  that  certain  barriers  to  perfect  com- 
petition do  exist  because  of  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  industry  itself.  The  point  is  to 
bring  those  barriers  into  the  open  and  sug- 
gest what  can  be  done  to  overcome  them 
within  the  framework  of  a  free  marketing 
system. 

One  of  the  foremost  among  them  Is  the 
fact  that,  unlike  other  consumer  markets,  the 
choice  of  product  is  made  by  the  doctor  who 
does  not  pay  for  the  commodity,  rather  than 
by  the  cxinstimer.  who  does.  As  a  result,  some 
doctors  have  probably  been  less  sensitive  over 
the  years  to  price  differences  between  com- 
peting products  than  is  desirable.  Actually, 
as  you  know,  progress  has  been  made  In  cor- 
recting this  condition.  Doctors  today  are  be- 
ing strongly  urged  by  their  medical  organi- 
zations to  take  prices  into  consideration 
along  with  medical  judgment  and  quality 
when  prescribing  drugs  for  their  patients. 
A  second  factor  is  the  level  of  price  com- 
petition at  retail. 

■What  steps  could  appropriately  be  taken  to 
eliminate  these  rigidities  in  the  drug  mar- 
ket, thus  providing  for  more  effective  com- 
petition? How  can  the  government  assure 
reimbursement  for  drugs  at  reasonable  price 
levels,  commensurate  with  good  quality  and 
good  service?  The  key  to  better  competi- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  at  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  retail  level  is  more  price  informa- 
tion. 

Ways  can  undoubtedly  be  found  to  more 
effectively  communicate  to  the  doctor,  and 
to  the  patient  and  his  family  information 
on  drug  prices  and  the  relative  quality  of 
products  from  which  Informed  competitive 
choices  can  be  made. 

It  canitot  be  argued  that  there  are  not 
wide  differences  in  the  price  of  drugs,  the 
same  as  there  are  wide  differences  in  drug 
quality.  But  it  has  been  accepted  in  the  order 
of  things  that  the  public  regularly  balances 
quality  against  price  and  is  often  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  sum  for  compensating  differ- 
ences in  quality  and  services.  Product  differ- 
entiation and  price  variations  are  hallmarks 
of  oiU'  economy 

The  prime  consideration  is  that  the  price 


of  preecrlptlon  drugs  shall  not.  as  has  been 
proposed,  be  forced  into  some  narrow,  re- 
strictive band  based  on  relatively  low-cost 
products  offered  by  firms  not  known  for  their 
quality  standards,  for  national  distribution, 
nor  for  creative  research  activities. 

If  price  alone  becomes  the  major  factor 
In  the  prescribing,  dispensing  or  purchasing 
of  drugs  for  any  segment  of  our  population, 
the  quality  of  the  products  provided  cannot 
be  iissured.  The  recipients  of  federal  aid  un- 
der a  short-sighted  price  control  program 
will  perforce  become  second-class  medical 
citizens. 

It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  if  the  gov- 
ernment's attempts  to  solve  the  price  prob- 
lem unwittingly  promoted  general  acceptance 
of  the  myth  of  generic  equivalency,  forced 
dc-ctors  to  prcscrtbe  products  which  do  not- 
satisfy  their  professional  Judgment,  and  at 
the  same  time  undercut  the  principle  of 
manufacturer  Identification  .is  a  trusted 
measure  of  drug  c)uallty.  It  would  be  equally 
disastrous  if  the  eventual  effect  of  prlcc-con- 
trcl  itction  would  be  the  drying  up  of  re- 
sources on  which  futtu-e  drug  discoveries 
depend. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  fight  bad  legisla- 
tion ;ind  an  equal  obligation  to  assist  in  a 
constructive  search  for  ways  to  demonstrate 
that  the  government's  goal  can  be  reached 
Without  clamping  new  and  imwlse  controls 
on  this  Industry.  Admittedly,  there  are  prac- 
tical difficulties  Involved.  But  clearly  these 
can  be  resolved  without  disrupting  our  in- 
dustry or  the  professional  prerogatives  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists.  We  ask  only  that 
those  who  consider  the  subject  let  Isolated 
examples  of  alleged  abuse  be  treated  for 
wh.at  they  .are  and  that  they  look  instead  at 
the  total  implications  of  various  courses  of 
action  which  are  being,  and  unquestionably 
will  he,  proposed. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  about  the 
P.'csident's  message.  TlUs  program  included  a 
call  for  the  publication  of  a  drug  compen- 
dium by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  The 
industry  believes  it  desirable  that  the  mat- 
ter be  thoroughly  explored  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress.  The  PMA  has 
been  meeting  frequently  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  with  medical  and 
scientific  groupxs  to  study  the  need  for  such 
a  complex  and  comprehensive  work.  Among 
other  things,  we  have  found  that  the  great- 
est need  is  to  find  out  what  physicians,  the 
actual  users,  really  need  and  want. 

To  fill  this  rather  significant  knowledge 
gap.  the  PMA  has  contracted  with  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation  of  Princeton.  New 
Jersey,  to  make  a  national  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  views  of  the  medical  profession 
v;ith  respect  to  existing  compendia,  the  need 
for  a  new  "official"  compendium,  and  if  so, 
what  it  should  contain  and  under  whose 
auspices  It  should  be  published.  Until  these 
questions  are  answered,  it  is  idle  to  assume 
that  a  new  comi>endlum  is  needed  or  what 
Us  format  .«hould  be.  When  hearings  are  held 
on  the  Administration's  compendium  bill, 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  Congress 
with  substantive  information  on  the  prefer- 
ences of  physicians. 

The  final,  major  item  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  centerpiece  of  the  challenge  we 
have  laced  and  are  currently  facing  In  Wash- 
ington. This  Is  the  interminable  series  of 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Incidentally,  If  I  tend  to  lean  forward  a 
little  when  1  talk.  It's  because  I've  been  In 
a  "full  Nelson"  for  the  last  rune  montlis  and 
unlike  professional  wrestlers,  I  can  assure 
you  that  neither  the  Senator  nor  I  have 
been  faking. 

Since  their  Inception  last  May  15,  these 
hearings  have  plainly  been  designed  to  In- 
flame public  opinion  against  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers,  and  to  create  serious  doubts 


m    the    public    mind    over    the    prescribing 
habits  of  physicians. 

The  theme  on  which  the  Investigation  has 
played  from  the  first  day  Is  that  all  drugs  / 
with  the  same  generic  name,  which  meet/ 
USP  or  NP  standards,  are  chemically  and 
therapeutically  equivalent  regardless  of  their 
source  and  therefore  can  all  be  administered 
with  equal  expectations  of  effectlveners.  The 
scientific  community,  the  medical  prolcsslon, 
the  drug  industry  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  all  know  this  is  not  true. 
But  the  false  premise,  nonetheless,  is  being 
planted  In  the  public  mind. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  campaign  is 
to  convince  members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  that  generic  prescribing  Is  not  only 
medically  safe,  and  a  reasonable  way  for  the 
government  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the 
health  care  It  finances,  but  also  is  justified 
by  the  alleged  "high  prices"  and  "unwar- 
ranted  profits"  of  the  drug  Industry. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  Inject  some  .scientific  truth 
and  objective  reason  Into  the  proceedings. 
It  hasn't  been  a  goal  readily  achieved  in  the 
face  of  the  manner  In  which  adverse  testi- 
mony has  been  arrayed  against  us  while 
other  witnesses  who  do  have  something  to 
offer  the  Subcommittee  in  knowledge  and 
experience  have  been  foreclosed  from  les- 
llfvlng. 

We  know,  for  example,  of  at  least  25  repu- 
table and  distinguished  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations In  the  health  and  scientific  pro- 
fessions outside  the  Industry  who  have  asked 
In  writing  to  be  heard.  Not  one  has  been 
scheduled.  Innumerable  written  statements 
have  also  been  submitted  for  the  hearing 
record  In  opposition  to  the  thesis  .senator 
Nelson  has  been  trying  to  establish.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  this  material  has  been 
withheld  from  the  public  and  to  date  appar- 
entlv  from  the  record. 

Parenthetically,  1  might  point  out  that  the 
Subcommittee  Is  somewhat  less  modest  when 
it  comes  to  publicizing  allegations  which  fit 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Chairman  and  the  staff. 
On  the  days  when  our  witnesses  are  sched- 
uled to  testify,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ses- 
sion will  be  opened  by  a  highly-colored,  self- 
serving  press  release.  Our  supposed  oppor- 
tunities to  present  statements  have  been 
monopolized  by  the  Committee  staff  and  the 
Chairman  with  our  testimony  being  relegated 
to  incidental  .status  In  the  proceedings. 

In  any  review  of  the  Subcommittee's  at- 
titude toward  the  drug  industry.  Its  treat- 
ment of  Parke.  Davis  must  rank  as  Exhibit  A. 
Last  November  29,  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee,  evidence  provided  by  Parke. 
Davis  dealt  a  lieavy  blow  to  the  theory  of 
therapeutic  equivalency  on  which  the  cose 
for  generic  prescribing  will  stand  or  fall.  The 
firm  has  been  required,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
pay  dearly  for  this  effort. 

Its  sin  was  placing  In  the  record  results 
of  clinical  trials  of  various  makes  of  chloram- 
phenicol compared  with  Parke.  Davis'  own 
Chloromycetin,  on  which  Its  patent  expired 
In  1966.  The  tests  verified  by  the  FDA  .showed 
that  the  other  products  did  not  measure  up 
to  Chloromycetln'E  performance. 

For  the  first  time,  there  was  concrete  evi- 
dence In  the  hearings  record  regarding  drugs 
from  various  sources  containing  the  same 
active  ingredient,  meeting  the  accepted 
standards,  and  in  this  case,  because  they  are 
antibiotics,  bearing  an  FDA  certification.  Yet 
they  showed  wide  variations  in  clinical  effect 
when  put  to  the  scientific  lest. 

Far  from  deserving  the  treatment  It  has 
received,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  should  be  ac- 
corded the  gratitude  of  the  public  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  shedding  light  on  a 
question  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
current  debate  on  new  drug  legislation  And 
it  merits  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
drug  indtistry  for  Its  enterprise  and  fortitude 
in  coming  forward  with  the  facts.  Having 
spent  several  hours  as  aa  Industry  witness 
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r.e'  re  the  Nelson  Committee.  I  can  tell  you 
tnitt  Che  chloramphenicol  data  helped  greatly 
In  sustaining  our  position  on  the  drug 
equivalency   Issue. 

In  acknowledging  the  part  played  by  vari- 
ous firms  and  individuals  In  the  industry's 
presentation  before  Senator  Nelson  to  date. 
I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  our 
panel  of  scientific  witnesses  for  their  testi- 
mony on  November  2P.  Included  were  Leslie 
M  Lueck.  Vice  President  for  Quality  Control 
and  Regulatory  Affairs.  Parke.  Davis  &  Com- 
pany; Dr  A.  E.  Slesser.  Associate  Director  of 
Quality  Control.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Lab- 
oratories: t>T  Leonaru  A.  Scheele.  President 
of  Warner-Lambert  Research  Institute:  Dr. 
Hart  E  Van  Riper.  Vice  President  of  Geigy 
Pharmaceuticals,  and  Leland  W.  Blazey.  Vice 
President.  Manufacturing  and  Engineering, 
McNeil  Laboratories.  Inc.  These  men  spent 
a  great  amount  of  time  preparing  and  testi- 
fying and  they  deserve  our  cximbined  thanks, 
as  do  their  companies  which  made  them 
available. 

Any  discussion  of  the  hearings  should  ^Iso 
Include  an  accolade  for  the  representatives 
of  the  five  individual  companies  who  iip- 
peared  very  effectively  before  the  bubc<iA- 
mittee — Scherlng.  Parke  Davis.  Lilly.  Squ)bb. 
and  Ciba.  These  men  did  a  fine  Job  uqder 
son^e  very  trying  circumstances.  j 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  simply  that  '"^ 
we  look  ahead  we  know  we  are  going  to  liave 
our  hands  full,  facing  problems  from  mkny 
directions,  administrative,  legislative  ind 
regulatory  It  is  an  extension  of  our  long  Iteht 
to  safeguard  for  the  people  themselvef  a 
progressive  and  dynamic  pharmaceutical  iys- 
tem  without  equal  anjTVhere  on  earth.    \ 

And  It  should  not  be  forgotten.  In  addltlp^ 
that  1968  Is  an  important  election  year  svhen 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  competing 
for  435  seats  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
'34  In  the  Senate.  21  Governorships  and  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  Blpartl^n 
White  House  .and  State  House  politics  are 
affecting  every  decision,  hovering  over  evary 
hearing  .-uid  coloring  every  Important  state- 
ment  made.  i 

You  have,  as,  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  thjse 
remarks.  ;Uways  responded  admirably  whfen 
called  upon  in  past  periods  of  stress  I  know 
you  win  again,  ana  working  closely  and  effec- 
tively together  I  am  sure  we  will  dischai^e 
our  obligations  to  our  industry  and  the  ria- 
tion  It  serv'es.  -  » 


GUN    LOBBY    EAFiNS   PUBLIC 
CRITICISM 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  the  princi- 
pal stumbling  block  to  effective  firearr^s 
legislation  in  this  Congress,  and  in  ev- 
ery Congress  back  to  1938  and  before-^ 
by  Its  own  admission — has  been  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  its  satellite 
organizations  that  parrot  its  unreasoned 
opposition  to  20th  century  firearms  laws. 

The  NRA.  its  willing  gun  industry 
partners,  and  those  innocent  organiza- 
tions of  sportsmen,  misinformed  and 
thus  misled  by  this  cabal  of  the  firearms 
industry,  has  as  its  sole  objective  opposi- 
tion to  any  meaningful  Federal  laws  that 
wouW  conform  to  the  needs  of  oiu-  time. 
Unrelenting  opposition  to  laws  that 
Aould  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  irresponsibles,  criminals,  juveniles, 
and  the  demented  has  been  fostered  and 
financed  by  this  combine. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that 
the  public  has  caught  onto  the  gun 
lobby  propaganda  for  the  first  time  in  a 
generation.  The  distortions  of  fact  the 
gun  lobby  expects  the  public  to  believe 
are  hard  for  reasonable  men  to  accept. 


The  NRA  and  its  cohorts  oversold 
their  flimsy  argtunents,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  insulted  the  intelligence 
of  a  large  part  of  the  public,  rather  than 
gained  its  sympathy  and  allegiance. 

Consider  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Press-Gazette  on 
January  8, 1968.  It  said: 

Some  of  the  public  positions  being  taken 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  are  so  in- 
fantile that  there  must  be  a  question  iis  to 
whether  they  are  being  taken  in  seriousness 
or  whether  they  are  being  taken  only  in  an 
attempt  to  whip  up  the  membership  against 
what  the  NRA  views  as  the  forces  of  evil. 

And  the  editorial  then  concludes: 
The  National  Rifle  Association  has  been 
swinging  wildly  In  its  opposition  to  a  simple 
law  to  try  to  regulate  the  mail  order  .sales 
of  deadly  weapons.  It  has  reached  a  low  in 
tr\'ing  to  tell  the  American  people  its  sons 
are  not  trained  properly  for  duty  In  Vietnam 
because  ihe  C.imp  Perry  Marksmanship  con- 
tests were  ended. 

The  Seattle.  Wash..  Post-Intelligencer 
on  April  29.  1968,  said  this  of  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  gun  lobby's  opposi- 
tionjo  the  first  Federal  gun  law  to  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  30  years: 

Thanks  to  the  powerful  National  Rifle 
Association  lobby,  the  most  desperately  need- 
ed section  of  the  bill  was  again  killed  In 
Committee. 

Tlte  section  to  which  the  Post-Intelli- 
gencer was  referring,  of  course,  was  the 
inclusion  of  rifles  and  shotguns  in  title 
rv  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  S.  917. 

Following  the  defeat  of  strong  fire- 
arms laws  in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature this  year  by  an  NRA-led  lobby,  the 
New  York  Post  on  May  15.  1968.  had 
this  to  say  about  the  machinations  of  the 
gtm  lobby  on  Congress: 

A  serious  effort  is  under  way  in  the  Senate 
to  substitute  genuine  controls  for  the  arti- 
ficial amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
reported  out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  NRA-led  campaign  of  innuendo  and  in- 
timidation Is  many  times  as  fierce  as  any 
it  waged  In  Albany.  The  best  hope  for  legis- 
lation lies  with  Senators  who  refuse  to  be 
cowed  by  either. 

And  on  April  26,  1968,  the  Yonkcrs, 
N.Y.,  Herald  Statesman  again  cited  the 
National  Rifle  Association  for  its  out- 
rageous opposition  to  laws  to  disarm  the 
criminal.  It  said  in  part: 

Whenever  the  issue  of  gun  control  has 
arisen,  the  National  Rifle  Association  has 
fired  volleys  of  outrageous  propaganda  that. 
In  turn,  have  resulted  In  blizzards  of  anti- 
control  letters  that  have  invariably  had  the 
desired  effect  on  legislators. 

But  if  most  gun  owners,  along  with  most 
non-owners  favor  controls  to  curb  the  dis- 
gracefully unfettered  traffic  in  firearms,  the 
Congress  has  been  watching  the  wrong 
barometer. 

In  Charleston.  W.  Va..  the  Gazette  on 
April  28,  1968,  began  its  editorial  this 
way : 

The  National  Rifle  .Association,  which  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  is  permitted  to 
lobby  Congress  at  taxpayer  expense,  has  long 
argued  that  gun  registration  laws  and  laws 
forbidding  the  unrestricted  sale  of  lethal 
arms  merely  aid  the  criminal  at  the  expense 
of   the   law-abiding   in   .'American   Society. 

The  facts  shatter  such  nonsense. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  an  almost  end- 
less parade  of  such  public  opinion  on  the 
posture  of  the  gun  lobby  generated  by 
the  misrepresentation  and  distortions  of 
the  firearms  problem  and  its  legal  rem- 
edies under  law. 

And  almost  without  exception,  the  pic- 
ture they  paint  is  one  of  a  weak  Coneres.s 
knuckling  under  to  a  strong  gun  lobby. 

Consider  these  excerpts  from  the  April 
10,  1968,  editorial  of  the  News  in  Flor- 
ence, B.C. : 

.  Why  then  does  the  Congress  become 
paralyzed  when  It  comes  to  legislating  gun 
control  laws  .  .  .  Probably  'the  main  source 
of  the  paralysis  Is  the  powerful  gun  lobby  of 
which  the  National  Rifle  .Association  Is  the 
mo.^t  articulate  spokesman. 

The  NRA  misuses  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  in  its  effort  to  prevent 
constructive    action. 

The  gun  lobby  seems  to  have  been  calling 
the  tune  during  the  last  five  years — since 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy — 
which  featured  a  lot  of  talk  about  gun  con- 
trol but  no  action. 

After  years  of  experience  with  the  gun 
lobby  in  its  incessant  battle  to  upset 
New  York  State  gun  laws,  the  editors  of 
the  Binghamton,  NY.,  Sun-Bulletin 
have  a  special  in.sight  into  the  workings 
of  the  gun  lobby.  On  April  26.  1968,  they 
described  it  this  way : 

Tlie  gun  lobby  consists  generally  of  per- 
sons and  firms  who  make  money  from  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  like  to  own  and 
use  firearms. 

The  lobby's  natural  interest  lies  in  block- 
ing any  and  all  inhibitions  on  the  gun 
traffic. 

Its  method  is  simplicity  Itself.  By  misrep- 
resentation, distortion  and  outright  lies,  the 
lobby  frightens  its  customers — the  people 
who  buy  its  arms,  ammunition  and  publica- 
tions and  who  pay  clues  to  its  organizations — 
into  believing  that  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
armed. 

The  frightened  customers  get  their  wind 
up,  take  pen  In  hand  and  let  their  legisla- 
tors know  exactly  how  they  feel  about  the 
alleged  conspiracy  that  is  designed  to  leave 
them  helpless  in  a  troubled  world.  The  let- 
ters arrive  in  Washington  by  the  triickload. 

Tlie  letter  writers  have  been  exploited,  of 
course,  by  the  gtin  lobby,  duped. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  here  a  number  ol 
other  editorials  expressing  similar  views 
of  the  gtm  lobby,  and  of  the  effect  the 
gun  lobby  has  had  on  Congress  in  keep- 
ing the  Senate  from  \'oting  any  strength- 
ening provisions  to  the  Federal  firearms 
laws  for  the  last  30  years, 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles I  have  quoted  from  here,  along 
with  others  from  .Auburn,  N.Y.:  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.J..  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Mr.  President. 

It  might  be  of  some  help  to  my  col- 
leagues in  assessing  the  pressures  that 
are  being  brought  to  bear  on  them  as 
they  consider  the  firearms  section,  title 
IV  of  the  Safe  Street  Act.  S.  917. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Auburn     iN.Y.)     Citizen-Adver- 

User.  Apr.  25,  1968) 

Stricter  Gi'n  Control  WotrtDN'T  Hurt 

Hunters 

Stricter  control  of  the  sale  of  firearms  of  all 

kinds    Is     not    going    to    prevent    political 
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.assassination;    at   best   It   would    make    it   a 
little  more  difficult. 

Yet  federal  control  is  amply  Justified  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law  as  recommended 
by  the  President  But,  as  in  the  past,  the 
gun  lobby,  headed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  has  been  at  work  in  the  halls 
and  offices  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

No  one  wants  to  prevent  any  reputable 
citizen  from  owning  firearms.  All  that  is  being 
suggested  Is  that  there  should  be  an  official 
record  of  who  owns  them  and  where  they 
come  from.  In  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  the  rifle  which  was 
apparently  iLsed  was  dropped  in  a  nearby 
dcK>rway;  but  so  far  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  trace  its  ownership  and  origin. 

A  flrearms  control  law  would  cost  sp:>rts- 
men  and  householders  and  others  with 
legitimate  reasons  for  possession  a  small 
.amount  in  license  fees.  Why  shouldn't  they 
pay   for   the    privilege? 

America  is  no  longer  a  pioneer,  frontier- 
country  with  Indians  roaming  the  nearby 
woods  or  Redcoats  in  sight  down  the  lane. 
It  lias  become  a  highly  urbanized  society  in 
which  it  is  only  .sensible  and  rea-sonable  to 
have  some  check  on  the  whereabouts  of  lethal 
weapons. 

# 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal, 

Mar.  13.  1968] 

A  Child  With  Guns 

If  anything  else  was  needed  to  dramatize 
the  lethally  casual  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  firearms.  Monday's  episode  of  an  11 
year  old  Milwaukee  boy  and  a  home  arsenal 
should  do  it 

The  boy.  who  liad  received  i>sychiatrlc  treat- 
ment, terrorized  his  family  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  px>lice  said,  fired  a  shot  at  his  mother 
(It  missed)  and  threatened  the  lives  of  both 
parents  l>efore  ixjlice  talked  him  Into  sur- 
rendering. He  had  loaded  the  family  car  with 
two  rifles,  two  shotguns,  three  pistols  and 
ft.mmiinti-.jAn  for  all  seven  firearms.  Police 
found  eight  loaded  rifles  in  the  basement. 

Why  anybody  would  keep  such  an  arsenal 
in  any  Jiome  is  a  mystery  to  begin  with.  Why 
anybody  would  be  so  careless  as  to  leave  it 
available  in  a  home  full  of  children  is  even 
more  incredible.  The  miracle  was  that  no  lives 
were  lost. 

The  firearms  lobby  is  fond  of  saying:  "GunB 
don't  kill — i^eople  do."  True.  But  does  this 
tired  truism  Justify  the  leaving  of  a  quantity 
of  guns  and  ammunition  in  the  path  of  a 
troubled  child? 

[From  the  Perth  Amboy   (N.J.)    News, 

Feb.  24.   19681 

It  H.^ppened  in  Perth  Amboy 

The  pressing  need  for  adequate  federal 
legislation  to  control  the  sale  of  firearms 
through  mail-order  firms  was  demonstrated 
last  week  in  Perth  Amboy. 

In  an  assault  and  battery  case  involving  a 
store  owner,  an  Intruder  brandished  a  tear 
gas  gun  which  he  fired  in  the  face  of  the 
manager. 

Perth  Amboy  Police  Chief  Paul  J.  Jan- 
konch  said  a  suspect  arrested  in  the  case 
told  detectives  that  he  obtained  the  tear  gas 
gun  by  mall  order. 

The  menace  to  public  safety  represented 
by  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  weapons 
through  the  mail  is  demonstrated  nearly 
every  day  in  some  part  of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  continues  to  delay 
action  on  a  strong  federal  gun-control  law  to 
keep  indiscnminately-sold  weapons  out  of 
interstate  .shipment  except  to  authorized 
dealers.  Federal  legislation  could  prevent  the 
current  easy  purchase  of  guns  by  juveniles, 
mental  defectives  and  ex-convicts. 

New  Jersey  has  a  gun-control  law  but  it 
is  not  applicable  where  interstate  commerce 
is  involved. 


The  public  should  make  Its  views  clear  to 
the  legislators  In  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin 

Apr.  26.   19681 

Greatest  of  the  Lobbies 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years  a  piece  of  gun 
legislation  of  some  significance  is  going  to 
reach  the  Senate  floor  and  be  voted  on. 

This  rare  occurrence  may  come  about  next 
week.   At  least  debate  will  be  opened. 

The  gun  control  proposals  are  very  limited 
and  are  part  of  an  overall  anticrlme  bill 

As  a  result  of  long  and  depressing  experi- 
ence, the  sponsors  are  not  overconfident 
about  the  chances  of  passage. 

They  have  learned  that  the  fate  of  such 
legislation  very  likely  rests  in  the  hands  of  a 
remarkably  effective  group  that  can  be  des- 
cribed as  the  gun  lobby. 

It  Is  the  gun  lobby.  In  fact,  that  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  successfully  keeping 
scores  of  earlier  gun  control  bills  from  get- 
ting as  far  as  a  floor  vote,  despite  wishes  to 
the  contrary  of  a  firm  majority  of  Americans. 

The  gun  lobby  ''onslsts  generally  of  persons 
and  firms  who  make  money  from  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  like  to  own  and  use  fire- 
arms. 

The  lobby's  natural  Interest  lies  in  block- 
ing any  and  all  inhibitions  on  the  gun  traffic. 

Its  method  is  simplicity  itself.  By  misrep- 
resentation, distortion  and  outright  lies,  the 
lobby  frightens  its  customers — the  people 
who  buy  its  arms,  ammunition  and  publica- 
tions and  who  pay  dues  into  Its  organiza- 
tions— into  believing  that  they  are  going  to 
be  disarmed. 

The  frightened  customers  get  their  wind 
up,  take  pen  in  hand  and  let  their  legislators 
know  exactly  how  they  feel  about  the  alleged 
conspiracy  that  is  designed  to  leave  them 
helpless  In  a  troubled  world.  The  letters  ar- 
rive in  Washington  by  the  truckload. 

The  letter  writers  have  been  exploited  of 
course,  by  the  gun  lobby,  duped.  But  that 
isn't  a  critical  factor  in  the  mind  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  point  is  that  they  are 
angry.  Thousands  of  angry  voters,  duped  or 
not.  represent  a  threat. 

Claims  of  the  gun  lobby  to  the  contrary, 
there  has  not  been  a  piece  of  national  gun 
control  legislation  with  any  serious  chance  of 
passage  that  would  separate  any  mature, 
law-abiding  reasonably  stable  gun  owner 
from  his  firearms,  or.  for  that  matter,  keep 
him  from  adding  to  them. 

The  simple  aim  of  most  of  the  gun  legisla- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  record,  has  been  to  make 
it  somewhat  harder  for  felons  and  idiots  to 
arm  themselves. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  somewliat  harder, 
because,  as  a  result  of  the  pervasive  Influ- 
ence of  the  gun  lobby.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  shoot  for  control  as  Arm.  .say,  as  those  in 
most  states  that  apply  to  ownership  of  an 
automobile. 

At  any  rate,  the  bill  that  will  be  debated 
in  the  Senate  next  week  is  of  a  most-limited 
character,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  It  Just 
might  be  igbored  by  the  gun  lobby,  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  settle  the  issue  for  a  time. 

The  bill  would  only : 

Prohibit  interstate  mail  order  .sales  of 
handguns — pistols  and  revolvers — to  indi- 
viduals. 

Ban  over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to 
nonresidents  of  a  state  and  to  persons  under 
21  years  of  age. 

Curb  the  Imports  of  surplus  military 
weapons  and  other  firearms  and  place  tighter 
controls  on  sales  of  antitank  guns,  iiazookas, 
mortars,  grenades  and  other  highly  destruc- 
tive weapons. 

Tliat  is  pretty  mild  stuff  In  a  nation  where, 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  750.000  people 
have  been  killed  by  privately  owned  guns,  a 
third  again  as  many  as  have  been  killed  in  all 
our  wars. 


(From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette) 

Sullivan    Law    Good    Law    Despite    Ravings 

OF  NRA 

The  National  Rifle  Assn..  which  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  is  permitted  to  lobby 
Congress  at  taxpayer  expense,  has  long 
argued  that  gun  registration  laws  and  laws 
forbidding  the  unrestricted  sale  of  lethal  arms 
merely  aid  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  the 
law-abiding  American  society. 

The  facts  shatter  such  nonsense 

In  1965.  a  study  conducted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  .Safety  re- 
vealed that  only  six  weapons  out  of  4.506 
retrieved  from  criminals  In  the  state  over 
the  previous  eight  years  had  been  stolen. 
More  than  4.000  had  been  purchased  outside 
the  state  in  over-the-counter  sales  in  Maine. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  none  of  which 
has  on  statute  books  the  strict  legislation 
prohibiting  sales  that  Massachusetts  has. 

Surveys  in  Newark  f.how  that  80  per  sent  of 
the  guns  taken  away  from  criminals  were 
bought  beyond  New  Jersey  borders. 

The  NRA  additionally  delights  in  castigat- 
ing New  'Vc.rk  State's  Sullivan  Law,  stiffest 
in  the  nation.  This  law  stipulates  residents 
can't  buy  or  possess  a  handgun  in  the  absence 
of  a  police  permit,  and  the  law  is  sufficiently 
well  enforced  within  New  York  City  that  out 
of  a  total  population  of  8  million  only  17.000 
permits  are  held. 

At  the  congressional  hearings  of  1964.  an 
NRA  director  asserted.  New  York's  .so- 
called  Sullivan  Law  is  the  most  restrictive 
gun  legislation  on  the  statute  books.  Yet  it 
is  a  complete  failure,  not  only  in  keeping 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment but  also  at  reducing  the  crime  rate." 

Again  the  facts  are  quite  different,  and. 
indeed,  if  the  nation  had  a  Sullivan  Law.  New 
York  State  and  City  would  greatly  benefit, 
because  residents  wouldn't  he  able  to  acquire 
guns  through  mall  orders  or  by  traveling  to 
^.reas  where  they  are  easily  acquired. 

The  rate  of  murder  by  gun  In  New  York 
City,  for  example.  Is  25  per  cent,  In  Dallas 
the  rate  Is  72  i:>er  cent  and  65.9  per  cent  in 
Phoenix,  two  cities  having  virtually  no  law 
regulating  firearms  sales.  In  comparison  with 
the  nation's  largest  cities.  New  York  has  the 
fifth  lowest  assault  rate,  the  third  lowest 
murder  rate,  and  the  lowest  robbery  rate. 

If  this  is  "complete  failure,"  as  contended 
by  the  NRA  director,  police  departments  of 
most  U.S.  metropolises  would  undoubtedly 
welcome  a  similar  "sorry"  record. 

Current  gun  control  legislation  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  needs  to  be  strengthened  dras- 
tically. What  the  nation  should  have  Is  pro- 
hibition of  mall  order  sales  to  the  private 
citizen  and  registration  of  all  guns,  so  law 
enforcement  authorities  across  the  nation 
know  who  owns  a  gun. 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  curbing  crime 
and  lowering  murder  rates  until  Congress 
moves  against  merchants  of  murder  selling 
weapons  of  murder  indiscriminately. 

The  .Sullivan  Law  Is  a  good  law.  and  despite 
the  deliberate  lies  concerning  the  law  pro- 
mulgated by  the  NRA.  it  is  a  law  that  does 
what  it  was  designed  to  do — curtailing  gun 
ownership  among  criminals  and  the  mentally 
unstable.  Tlie  law  works,  and  It's  high  time 
Congress  adopted  It  for  all  50  states. 

[Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Post.  May   15. 

19681 

Stick-Up  by  the  Gun  Lobby 

There  was  no  roll-call  vote  In  the  State 
Assembly  on  gun-control  legislation.  Instead, 
the  issue  was  decided  on  a  show  of  liands. 
With  the  gun  lobby  at  their  backs,  scores 
of  legislators  threw  their  hands  up  and  the 
bill  was  beaten  hands  down. 

The  Legislature's  faimlar  reluctance  to 
deal  with  anything  controversial  in  an  elec- 
tion year  also  part' ally  accounts  for  this 
disgrace.  It  remains  a  fact  that  the  dispute 
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was    almost    entirely    manufactured    by    the' 
NaUon&l  Rule  As&n.  and  Ita  alilee. 

Defeat  of  gun-control  tor  another  year  In 
Albany  Immediately  underscores  the  urgency 
of  the  current  campaign  for  It  In  Washington. 
There  would  be  substantial  compensation  for 
the  lack  of  state  legislation  in  enactment  of 
a  comprehensive  federal  law  requiring  such 
basic  controls  as  a  ban  on  mall-order  shlp- 
mtjntfi  of  long  giuis — provided  that  the  states 
are  not  given  the  power  to  overrule  Wash- 
ington. 

A  serious  effort  Is  under  way  In  the  Senate 
to  substitute  genuine  controls  for  the  arti- 
ficial amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
reported  out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  NRA-led  campaign  of  Innuendo  and  In- 
timidation is  many  times  as  fierce  as  any  it 
waged  In  Albany.  The  best  hope  for  respon- 
sible legislation  lies  with  Senators  who  refuse 
to  be  cowed  by  either.  A  great  majority  of 
Americans  and.  in  fact,  a  majority  of  gun 
owners,  support  i?un -control,  as  recent  public 
surveys  have  shown.  Their  votes,  rather  than 
the  threats  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
N'H.^.  may  count  most  In  November. 

IFrom     the    Seattle     (Wash.)     Post-In  telll- 
.  gencer.  Apr.  29.  1968 1 
Progress — Sort  of 

F-^r  the  first  time  in  30  years  a  bill  which 
would  Impose  any  kind  of  significant  new 
controls  on  gun  sales  has  reached  the  Sennte 
flijor  for  debate.  It  Is  a  limited  but  still  fe- 
tnarkable  victory  for  aroused  public  opinion. 

The  victory  is  limited  because  the  bill 
would  place  curbs  only  on  the  sales  of  hand- 
gams  and  such  highly  destructive  weapons 
as  bazookas  and  mortars.  Thanks  to  the 
powerful  National  Rifle  Association  lobby. 
the  most  desp>erately  needed  section  of  ihe 
bill  was  again  killed  In  committee. 

That  section  would  have  placed  a  ban  on 
mall  order  shipments  of  rifles  and  shotguns, 
and  It  was  this  which  was  the  keystone  of 
the  gun  control  legislation  sought  by  the 
Johnson  administration  Although  a  floor 
flight  to  restore  the  section  Is  promised.  Its 
ch.ance  of  success  is  minimal  If  not  non- 
existent. 

Even  though  the  real  teeth  of  the  proposed 
gun  legislation  thus  have  been  pulled,  the 
fact  that  any  kind  of  significant  new  controls 
could  get  past  the  NRA  watchdogs  is  a  near 
miracle.  It  is  a  breakthrough  in  the  right 
direction,  however  slight. 

(Prom  the  Green  Bay  (Wls.1  Press-Gazette, 
Jan.    8.    1968] 

Rltle    Contests   and    Combat   Training 

Some  of  the  public  positions  being  taken 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  are  so  in- 
fantile that  there  must  be  a  question  aa  to 
whether  they  are  being  taken  in  seriousness 
or  whether  they  are  being  taken  only  In  an 
attempt  to  whip  up  the  membership  against 
what  the  NRA  views  as  the  forces  at  evil. 

In  a  January  editorial,  the  NRA  quotes  an 
Army  company  commander  in  Vietnam  as 
saying  members  of  his  unit  were  so  poorly 
trained  in  rifle  marksmanship  that  he  had 
to  order  target  firing  at  empty  C-ratlon  boxes 
during  lulls  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  If  this 
is  true,  the  NRA  ought  to  be  raising  the 
dickens  with  the  amount  of  training  the 
Army  Is  providing  before  sending  men  Into 
combat. 

But  the  NRA  sees  the  whole  problem  as 
dating  from  the  Defense  Department's  over- 
due decision  to  end  the  annual  marksman- 
ship matches  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio,  which 
were  staged  through  the  co-sponsorship  of 
the  Army  and  NRA.  The  annual  sporting 
event  had  reached  the  point  where  $11  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  to  have 
been  used  last  year. 

If  only  the  government  would  continue 
the  matches,  the  NRA  says,  soldiers  would 
be  better  suited  for  combat  and  lives  would 


bo  sared.  This  Is  a  Cynical  argument  at  a 
time  when  young  men  are  being  asked  to 
accept  the  call  for  military  duty  aiid  put 
tbelr  Uvea  on  the  line  In  Vietnam. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  served  in  the  Army 
can  testify  that  few  of  his  comrades  arrived 
with  the  experience  of  target  flrlng  from 
competition  sponsored  by  the  NRA.  In  fact, 
very  few  men  had  ever  heard  of  It.  To  make 
Its  case,  the  NRA  had  better  furnish  statistics 
of  those  from  the  Camp  Perry  matches  who 
enlisted  to  give  the  nation  the  benefit  of  the 
federally-financed  rifle  competition. 

The  fact  was  that  the  matches  were  held 
through  the  use  of  federal  money  and  fed- 
eral facilities  because  the  NRA  had  enough 
political  clout  in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
military  establishment  to  make  this  possible. 
The  Pentagon  withdrew  sponsorship  because 
of  the  prolest.s  of  public  opinion. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  provided  the  best 
description  of  what  was  going  on.  He  said  it 
was  comparable  tci  government  financing  of 
other  sports  events  ■tir  a  national  bridge 
tournament. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  been 
swinging  wildly  In  Its  opposition  to  a  simple 
law  to  try  to  regulate  the  mail  order  sales 
of  deadly  weapons.  It  has  reached  a  low  in 
trying  to  tell  the  American  people  its  sons 
are  not  trained  properly  for  duty  In  Viet- 
nam because  the  Camp  Perry  marksmanship 
contests  were  ended. 


IFrom  the  Florence,   (SC  )    News, 

Apr.  10,  19681 

Gun    AnrruDE    Inconceivable 

There  is  probably  no  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  which  baffles  foreign  observers 
more  than  the  virtually  unrestricted  sale  of 
firearms. 

Simply  send  your  money  through  the  mails. 
And  no  matter  who  you  are.  you  can  receive 
in  an  early  mall  a  high-powered  rifle  or  some 
other  deadly  weapon.  No  federal  law  pre- 
vents it. 

A  panel  of  British  commentators  appearing 
on  National  Educational  Television  a  few 
nights  ago  found  the  permissive  American 
attitude  toward  guns  inconceivable.  Another 
foreigner  has  called  the  free  sale  of  firearms 
"a  disastrous  shortcoming  of  America  law.  " 

Just  Last  week,  a  gun  control  bill  which 
would  have  set  minimum  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  firearms  was  blocked  by  a  nine-to- 
four  vote  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Yet,  the  Gallup  Poll  has  shown  that  the  pub- 
lic overwhelmingly  favors  stronger  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

Why  then  does  the  Congress  become  para- 
lyzed when  It  comes  to  legislating  gun  con- 
trol laws. 

Probably  the  main  source  of  the  paralysis 
is  the  powerful  gun  lobby  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  Is  the  most  articulate 
spokesman. 

The  NRA  misuses  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  in  Its  effort  to  prevent 
constructive  action.  Proposed  legislation 
would  not  infringe  on  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  but  would  only  regu- 
late that  right  in  the  Interest  of  public  safety 
and  public  welfare. 

The  gun  lobby  seems  to  have  been  calling 
the  tune  during  the  past  five  years — since  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy — which 
featured  a  lot  of  talk  about  gun  control,  but 
no  real  action. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  inaction  continue  to 
mount.  Criminals  and  Individuals  ■with  un- 
stable minds  have  no  dlfUcuIty  in  acquiring 
deadly  firearms.  And  there  are  disturbing  re- 
ports of  an  arms  race  among  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  are  disturbed  by  the  mounting 
crime  rates  and  street  violence. 

Events  of  the  past  week  should  be  sufficient 
to  help  Congress  summon  up  the  courage 
to  ove'rcome  its  paralysis  and  enact  gun  con- 
trol legislation. 


[Prom  the  Yonkers  (NY.)  Herald  Statesman 

Apr.  26,  19681 

Most  Americans  Favor  Gun  Control 

While  senators  wrangle  anew  over  the  con- 
trol of  firearms  sales  In  President  John.son's 
antlcrlme  bill,  the  perennial  sldetrackers  of 
gun  control  legislation  might  cast  a  glance  at 
the  results  of  a  Louis  Harris  poll  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Harris  reports  that  his  sampling  of 
public  sentiment  shows  71  per  cent  of  Amp-r- 
Icans  favor  passage  of  federal  laws  that  would 
Impose  tight  controls  on  the  sale  of  guns  in 
this  country. 

What's  more,  the  survey  found  that  a  ma- 
jority of  gun  owners — 65  per  cent — favor  such 
controls. 

The  foregoing  becomes  even  more  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  Harris  finding  that  there 
are  guns  in  51  per  cent  of  American  homes. 

These  findings  contrast  sharply  with  law- 
makers' previous  readings  of  public  senti- 
ment Whenever  the  issue  of  gun  control  has 
arisen,  the  National  Rifle  As.sociatlon  ha,, 
fired  volleys  of  outraged  propaganda  that,  in 
turn,  have  resulted  In  blizzards  of  antlcontrol 
letters  that  have  Invariably  had  the  desired 
effect  on  legislators. 

But  if  most  gun  owners  along  with  mu,«t 
non-owners,  favor  controls  to  curb  the  di.s- 
gracefully  unfettered  traffic  in  firearms,  then 
Congress  has  been  watching  the  wrong  b,i- 
rometer. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  would  not  be 
the  only  case  in  which  legislators  have  mis- 
taken an  organized  pressure  campaign  for  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

For  further  instruction,  watch  what  be- 
comes of  the  Johnson  gun-control  legislation 
in  the  latest  Washington  go-round. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  the  prospects  arc 
bleak — unless,  for  a  novelty.  Congress  choo.ses 
to  heed  majority  sentiment  among  the  con- 
stituents. 


THE  ECONO^^C  BASIS  OP  .-^  JUST 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  Is  speakine:  today  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit.  I  believe  that  the 
speech  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress.  Govc;- 
nor  Rockefeller  clearly  defines  some  ni 
the  many  proDlems  'A'hich  l>esel  our  great 
Nation  today,  and  he  makes  ."iome  very 
sound  recommendations  for  the  near  and 
long-term  solutions  to  these  problems. 
I  commend  the  speech  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Rockefellers  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Economic  Basis  of  a  Just  Society 
(Text    of    Gov.   Nelson   Rockefeller's   addre?s 

before  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  May  22, 

1968) 

We  are  living  through  a  time  of  decision 
as  profound  and  as  serious — and  as  strange — 
as  any  period  m  all  America's  history. 

For  it  is  at  once  a  time  of  plaguing  crisis 
and  of  rousing  challenge.  It  is  a  time  ol 
doubt  and  division  in  our  people.  Yet  It  is 
also  a  time  for  hope  and  creativity.  For  us 
as  a  nation,  it  is  an  age  of  unmatched  abun- 
dance and  wealth.  Yet  for  tens  of  millions 
among  us.  it  is  an  age  of  unbearable  poverty 
and  need.  And  I  doubt  if  any  period  in  all 
our  past  has  been  taunted  by  such  historic 
paradoxes. 

The  signs  of  crisis  are  real,  of  course,  all 
around  us. 


May 
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We  see  the  sickening  decay  of  our  great 
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cities. 

We  see  the  widening  gap  that  divides  our 
comfortable  and  our  ixsor. 

We  find  the  same  gap  in  riches  and  re- 
sources dividing  the  globe  itself. 

We  find  our  own  economy — like  all  our 
national  life— heavily  troubled  by  the  burden 
of  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  find  inflation  unleashed  and  the  dollar 
Itself  weakened  and  threatened  as  the  basic 
currency  of  the  free  world. 

Prom  all  this,  there  Inevitably  follow  doubt, 
.'iiixiety,  and  questioning  of  our  future.  And 
I  have  heard  this  questioning  all  over 
America. 

Are  ovir  problems  too  huge — and  the  solu- 
tions too  expensive?  Are  the  ills  so  deep  they 
can  be  cured  only  by  surgery  more  drastic 
than  the  disease?  Is  the  dollar  being  asked 
to  do  more  and  mean  more  at  home  and 
abroad  than  It  possibly  can?  Is  there  any 
way  to  stop  the  inflationary  spiral  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves? 

These  are  realistic  and  understandable 
questions.  But  there  are  also  realistic  an- 
swers to  them  to  be  found  in  certain  basic 
facts  of  American  life. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  by  far  the  strong- 
est nation  on  earth.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  fed- 
eral system  of  government  on  three  levels — 
national,  state  .and  local — gives  us  a  unique 
capacity  and  flexibility  to  meet  our  chal- 
lenges. And  it  is  a  fact  that  our  private  en- 
terprise system  has  immensely  greater  growth 
potential  which,  properly  handled,  can  solve 
our  problems  in  good  order. 

Order,  however,  is  the  key  word.  For  the 
crucial  truth  is  th^t  we  have  allowed  our 
society  and  our  economy  to  go  out  of  balance. 
And  it  is  not  possible  to  correct  the  one 
without  correcting  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  vital  to  our  whole  national 
life  that  we  restore  balance  to  our  fiscal  af- 
t;iirs.  It  is  necessary  to  discipline  ourselves 
to  set  clear  priorities  and  to  make  hard 
choices.  And  these  choices  will  demand  rare 
political  courage.  For  they  will  determine 
what  things  we  shall  immediately  do  and 
what  things  we  shall — reluctantly  but  re- 
i-ponslbly — defer. 

This  is  not  to  give  higher  place  or  fuller 
attention  to  the  crisis  of  our  dollar  than  to 
the  crisis  of  our  society.  Rather  it  is  to  say 
that  only  a  sound,  healthy,  dj-namic  econ- 
omy will  permit  us  to  mobilize  the  vast  and 
expanding  resources  we  need  to  rebuild  our 
cities,  to  erase  poverty,  and  to  heal  our 
society. 

To  those  people  who  live  in  poverty,  the 
crisis  of  the  dollar,  which  grows  from  infla- 
tion, is  the  cruelest  stroke  of  all.  It  cripples 
the  buying  power  of  those  who  have  the  least 
money  and  the  least  leverage  to  get  more 
money.  And  it  ultimately  threatens  the  dark- 
est day  of  reckoning:  a  recession  that  will 
take  Jobs  and  wages  from  the  citizens  most 
in  need  of  them. 

The  weight  of  Inflation,  in  short,  bears 
down  most  heavily  on  the  poor.  Because  this 
i.s  true,  we  may  well  liave  done  more  damage 
to  the  well  being  of  lower  income  families, 
through  the  inflation  of  the  past  2'2  years, 
than  we  have  done  gcxDd  for  them  through 
.•tU  the  so-called  Great  Society  programs. 

It  Is  a  strange  paradox,  as  I  have  said,  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  financial  crisis  in  the 
midst  of  financial  plenty. 

We  stand,  in  fact,  at  a  kind  of  perilous 
peak  of  prosperity.  Our  gross  national  prod- 
uct reached  an  annual  rate,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  of  S827  billion — seven 
percent  above  the  previous  year.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  is  3.5  per  cent,  the  lowest  in 
15  years. 

Average  earnings  in  manufacturing  are 
nearly  $3  an  hour,  up  nearly  50  per  cent  in 
a  decade.  And  corporate  profits  are  at  record 
levels. 

All  this — and  yet.  we  axe  in  seriotis  trou- 
ble. We  are  in  trouble  because  of  inflation. 


And  because  our  dollar  Is  In  trouble,  so  Is  our 
economy. 

We  threaten  to  resemble  the  old  steam 
engine  that  went  faster  and  faster  and 
faster — until  It  blew  up.  Consider  the  course 
of  our  Inflation  .  .  . 

Price  inflation  is  not  only  Increasing:  Its 
rate  is  accelerating.  Three  years  ago.  the  in- 
crease was  a  tolerable  1.2  per  cent  per  year. 
Two  years  ago,  It  Jump>ed  to  more  than  tlu-ee 
per  cent.  Now,  it  exceeds  four  per  cent. 

Racing  along  to  keep  pac«  with  this  in- 
flation, wage  increases  this  year  have  ex- 
ceeded six  per  cent.  In  such  a  period,  prices 
work  on  wages  and  wages  on  prices.  And  the 
spiral  goes  up  and  up. 

The  tragic  result  is  that  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  average  wage  and  salary 
worker  has  actually  declined  in  the  past 
three  years.  In  contrast,  during  the  success- 
ful 1960-1965  period,  the  average  worker's 
real  ])urchaslng  power  rose  more  than  ten 
per  cent. 

Nor  does  the  spiral  of  inflation  affect  only 
our  national  scene.  It  may  be  even  more 
dangerous  in  International  affairs.  The  dol- 
lar is  an  essential  medium  of  international 
exchange,  and  the  free  world  has  come  to 
depend  on  the  dollar  as  the  foundation  of  Its 
economy.  Now  its  faith  in  the  dollar  is  un- 
easy— as  other  countries  doubt  not  so  much 
cnir  capacity  to  keep  our  dollar  strong  as  our 
icill  and  determination  to  do  so. 

rhis  poses  perhapK  the  most  serious  single 
financial  tl-u-eat  that  the  United  States  faces 
today.  The  erosion  of  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar  could  precipitate  a  world- 
wide financial  crisis.  At  the  least,  the  growth 
m  world  trade  that  is  fundamental  to  world 
prosperity  would  be  destroyed.  At  the  worst, 
such  a  crisis  quite  ix)ssibly  could  turn  us 
back  on  the  dread  road  to  the  depression,  the 
stagnation,  and  the  mass  unemployment  of 
the  1930s. 

Tlie  price  of  our  failure  to  tun  our  affairs 
properly  thus  becomes  starkly  plain.  It  would 
not  afflict  us  alone.  It  would  shadow  the  lives 
of  all  peoples  in  the  world.  Including  those 
whom  we  are  striving  most  to  help. 

And  so  we  face  the  full  paradox:  our 
highest  prosperity — at  a  time  of  clear  and 
present  danger  of  economic  failure. 

The  root  causes  of  our  trouble  are  not 
mysterious. 

We  are  overspending.  And  we  are  under- 
taxing. 

By  the*  refusal  so  far  to  control  expendi- 
tures and  to  raise  taxes — and  the  conse- 
quent creatloniof  huge  deficits — the  na- 
tional governmentlras-been  pumping  money 
Into  the  economy  faster^H^an  the  economy 
can  absorb  It. 

We  have  been  mounting  a"Yull-scale  war 
overseas.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
pressing  multiple  attacks  on  poverty  at 
home.  On  neither  of  these  two  fronts  can  we 
see  or  pretend  great  success.  And  on  both 
of  these  fronts,  we  have  not  been  willing 
to  face  up  to  the  bill. 

Whenever  the  loatlonal  economy  Idles 
along  at  something  less  than  its  full  capacity 
to  produce,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  federal 
government  to  stimulate  it  with  easy  money 
and  increased  .spending.  .'Vs  money  Is  added, 
the  people's  capacity  to  buy  Increases,  and 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  goes  up. 
Tills  .sparks  the  economy — and  the  rising  out- 
put, keeping  pace  with  the  additional  de- 
mand, gradually  raises  the  economy  toward 
its  full  capacity  without  pushing  up  prices. 
This  Is  essentially  what  happened  in  the 
1960-64  period.  And  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  average  inflation  rate  remained 
at  a  manageable  1.2  per  cent  per  year,  while 
the  real  purchasing  p)ower  of  the  average 
worker  was  climbing  steadily. 

But  in  1965.  our  national  government  chose 
to  ignore  one  of  the  most  fundamental  facts 
of  economics:  any  major  war  Immediately 
moves  the  economy  to  its  full  capacity — and 
Ijeyond — if  civilian  buying  pxiwer  Is  not  cur- 
tailed by  a  tax  increase. 


Then,  the  whole  economic  picture  changes. 
Then,  if  heavy  deficit  spending  continues,  de- 
mand goes  on  rising,  but  output  cannot  rise 
fast  enough  to  meet  it.  Because  output  does 
not  keep  pace,  demand  bids  up  the  price  of 
goods  and  services,  and  therefore  the  dollar 
buys  less.  Thus  grow  the  pressures  of  Infla- 
tion— sped  by  the  quickening  wage-price 
spiral,  and  certain  to  get  worse  and  worse 
unless  firmly  checked. 

All  this  we  have  failed— or  refused— to 
recognize. 

In  1965.  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam moved  the  economy  almost  immedi- 
ately Into  full  output.  In  that  same  year,  the 
Administration  launched  lis  war  on  poverty. 
Expenditures  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
gone  toward  $30  billion  a  year.  Expenditures 
on  the  war  on  poverty  have  gone  to  nearly  $28 
billion— about  triple  the  figure  for  1960 

The  natural  Increases  in  national  income 
financed  part  of  this  extraordinary  rise  of 
exi)enditures.  But  the  rest  of  It  lias  been  paid 
for  by  deficit  financing— at  the  staggering 
sum  of  more  than  $20  billion  this  year. 

There  was  an  immediate,  obvious,  and 
Imperative  need  for  a  tax  increase  to  cover 
this  new  spending  and  prevent  inflation 

Tlie  Administration  Ignored  this  need  for 
two  years.  Belatedly—long  after  the  problem 
h.^d  become  critical— it  did  move  for  a  tax 
increase.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
It  into  law. 

Both  times,  the  Administration  was  at 
fault.  Both  times  mark  grave  failures  of 
leadership. 

The  final  result  is  the  inflation  now  en- 
dangering the  economic  gains  and  hopes  of 
our  i)eople — and  the  world-wide  financial 
structure. 

The  perils  of  inflation  thus  strike  out  in 
all  directions  and  affect  all  endeavors  Specif- 
ically, they  Invade  the  four  great  areas  of 
economic  concern  before  us  today.  Tliese  are: 
How  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
poor  and  our  cities. 

How  to  end  our  deficits  In  International 
payments  and  maintain  a  stable  Interna- 
tional financial  system. 

How  to  assxire  the  strength  of  our  national 
defenses  and  meet  essential  political  and 
military  obligations  overseas. 

How  to  maintain  national  prosperity  with- 
out letting  inflation  race  out  of  control. 

The  answers,  of  course,  are  not  too  difficult 
to  define.  They  are  somewhat  harder,  how- 
ever, to  accomplish. 

Certainly  the  most  essential  measures  are: 
to  set  hard  priorities  on  our  spending,  to 
stick  firmly  to  them,  and  to  increase  income 
taxes  by  at  least  the  10  percent  proposed  by 
the  Administration. 

This  should  have  been  passed  two  years 
ago.  It  should  be  passed  now.  Without  It.  we 
will  be  running  a  deficit  even  larger  than  this 
year's  record  $20  billion  deficit. 

We  can  do  everything  that  we  must  do  and 
much  of  what  we  want  to  do.  But  we  cannot 
necessarily  do  it  all  at  once. 

This  is  true  at  home  and  In  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  sensibly  and 

fully  meet  the  demands  of  world  leadership. 

We  can  meet  our  political  commitments 

in  the  world  and  our  social  needs  within  the 

nation. 

We  can  stimulate  In  other  areas  of  the 
world  the  economic  growth  so  necessary  to 
ease  human  suffering  and  lead  toward  a  life 
of  freedom  and  hope,  stability  and  dignity. 
Yet  to  do  these  things,  we  have  to  be  cer- 
tain things. 

We  have  to  be  purposeful  and  compas- 
sionate. We  have  to  care  about  the  lives  of 
our  poor  and  the  rebuilding  ol  our  cities.  And 
we  have  to  care  enough  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  alone  can  bring  an  end  to  the  despair 
and  division,  the  want  and  need,  that  we  see 
all  around  us. 

We  have  to  be  responsible  and  disciplined 
and  courageous — at  the  same  time — In  all 
the  political  and  economic  decisions  we 
make.  We  cannot  at  every  Instant  give  every 
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PTTip  eve'^j  thine;  !t  wants.  For  this  could 
niv  mean,  in  economic  terms,  a  sp>eU  of  un- 
-  n-roKed  bCiom  — to  be  followed  by  a  shat- 
:ennz  break-down  And  It  cannot  b«  said 
•■■•J  oiler,  or  toc>  bluntly  that  the  way  to 
meet  our  fisrai  and  S' -cial  problems  at  home 
will  determine  our  ability  to  fill  the  role 
f'f   leadership  m  the  free  world. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  these  Interna- 
tional problems  follow — directly  and  fate- 
fully — from  inflation  at  home  This  Inflation 
reduces  our  exports — by  making  our  goods 
more  expensive  and  less  competitive  with 
goods  made  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time.  It 
encourages  Imports.  The  result  is  a  shrinking 
balance  of  trade. 

A  less  favorable  balance  of  trade  Inevitably 
lessens  our  ability  to  finance  what  we  ar? 
trying  to  do  around  the  world.  This  In- 
cludes: economic  aid.  military  assistance, 
and  private  Investment. 

We  still  have  a  trade  surplus.  But  It  does 
not  cover  all  that  we  must  do  overseas.  And 
the  result  Is  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
that  becomes  Increasingly  ominous. 

As  this  threat  grows,  there  Inexorably  fol- 
lows a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  dollar.  As  all  those  overseas  who  own 
dollars  see  their  buying  power  fall  off,  they 
sell  these  dfUars  for  gold.  And  the  result  is 
obvlr)us-  c'.ir  gold  stock  today  Is  less  than 
halt   what   it   was   when   this   trend   began. 

We  urgently  need  a  program  of  action  that 
can  restore  confidence  In  our  dollar  and 
check  our  Inflation.  This  program  means  ac- 
tion on  five  broad  fronts. 

1.  We  can  and  must  halt  the  habitual  rise 
m  public  spending — with  a  rigorous  review  of 
the  priorities  controlling  federal  programs, 
e'.lmlnatlng  the  obsolete  and  the  overlapping. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  budget  of  $186 
billion  dollars  that  does  not  permit  cut- 
backs or  deferrals  In  certain  non-essential 
are:\s  The  holding  back  or  actual  reduction 
of  programs  of  lower  priorities — such  obvious 
spheres  as  deferrable  public  works — can  make 
possible  new  action  to  meet  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  the  cities.  And  within  govern- 
ment, this  control  and  this  direction  must 
start   from   the  White   House. 

2.  We  must  enact  a  temporary  Increase  In 
Income  taxes  it  least  as  large  as  the  10% 
across-the-board  surcharge  suggested  by  the 
.•\clrr.inlstration.  This — combined  with  re- 
straint on  spending — could  cut  the  deficit 
from  $20  billion  plus  to  a  manag'eable  $5 
billion  t«)  $8  bUlion. 

3.  Wa  must  review  U.S.  commitments 
arriund  the  w  rid.  We  can  find  ways  to  afiord 
whac  we  must  do  But  the  record  of  our 
baliince  of  payments  deficits  shows  that  we 
ca.-.r..-  !o  all  we  might  Uke.  Here,  tod,  we 
m'i3t  -el  Ann  priorities. 

4  We  must  avoid  further  controls  and  re- 
str'.o-ons.  both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally, and  work  to  get  rid  of  the  "tem- 
porary" controls  we  have  now.  These  direct 
controls  deal  only  with  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  basic  problems.  And  there  Is  genuine 
danger  that  additional  direct  controls  on  our 
part  would  bring  retaliation  from  other  na- 
tions and  a  downward  spiral  of  trade  and  tn- 
veetment. 

5.  We  can  and  we  must  provide  Incentives 
and  conditions  to  attract  private  capital  Into 
such  areas  as  urban  redevelopment,  where 
public  capital  alone  cannot  possibly  carry 
the  burden.  For  the  potential  power  outside 
our  governmental  structure — whether  to 
raise  capital  or  to  provide  Jobs — is  many  times 
greater  than  this  s, capacity  within  govern- 
ment. 

>  Our  resolute  action  along  all  these  lines 
will  do  much  more  than  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar. It  will  strengthen  America  .  .  .  the  hope 
of  our  people  .  .  .  and  our  role  in  the  world. 

Once  we  begin  to  act  with  this  purpose  and 
understanding  and  courage,  we  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  problems  before  us  our  tremen- 
dous potential  for  economic  growth. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy   under    present    conditions — expanding 


real  output  by  4.5%  each  year — Is  such  that 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  produces  each  year 
at  least  $10  billion  more  than  the  previous 
year.  It  does  not  take  long  for  this  fiscal 
dividend  or  "growth  bonus"  to  begin  to  make 
extraordinary  achievements  possible.  So  the 
matter  of  reep>onslble  leadership,  clearly  as- 
signing priorities,  really  Is  a  matter  of  how 
to  use  the  growth  boniis  most  effectively  to 
meet  our  needs  and  to  spur  more  growth. 
And  our  current  troubles-r-as  we  confront 
the  combined  demands  of  foreign  war  and 
domestic  poverty — follow  from  our  spending 
all  of  this  growth  bonus  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides. 

Yet  creative  leadership  and  responsible 
management  can  encourage  an  even  greater 
growth  rate.  For  we  may  be  standing,  In  fact, 
on  the  threshhold  of  a  time  of  tremendous 
new  growth.  If  properly  channeled  and  used, 
this  new  growth  could  solve  our  problems 
on  a  scale  now  beyond  Imagination. 

We  have  the  potential  to  Increiase  our  total 
production  by  25%  in  Just  the  next  five  years 
and  by  55 '~;  within  a  decade.  By  1972  our 
gross  national  product  In  terms  of  current 
dollars  will  be  over  one  trillion,  and  over 
1.5  trillion  by  a  decade  from  now.  With  such 
a  rate  over  this  coming  decade,  more  than 
7  out  of  every  10  families  will  have  annual 
Incomes  with  a  real  purchasing  power  of  at 
least  $6,000,  and  one-half  of  all  American 
families — as  distinguished  from  only  one 
quarter  of  them  today — would  have  Incomes 
exceeding  $10,000  per  year. 

Our  huge  Investment  In  education,  now 
running  about  $50  billion  a  year,  is  beginning 
to  pay  great  rewards.  Spending  on  research 
and  development  stands  at  $25  billion  this 
year — four  times  the  1955  total — and  It  Is 
constantly  producing  new  ideas  and  prod- 
ucts. Our  economy  generates  huge  savings 
for  Investment:  this  year  we  shall  Invest 
some  $120  billion — a  sum  greater  than  the 
gross  aatlorial  product  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  West  Germany  or  Japan. 

If  we  add  this  potential  tiirust  to  the  al- 
ready predictable  growth  In  government  rev- 
enues— on  top  of  our  temporary  use  of  a  tax 
Increase — we  would  have  a  true  capacity  to 
meet  all  great  matters  before  us  In  an  or- 
derly and  creative  way.  And  if  we  act  In 
this  way — and  keep  our  priorities  firm — we 
could  be  able.  In  the  relatively  near  future, 
to  rescind  the  Income  tax  surcharge. 

It  IS  Important  to  note,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Jhe  possibility  of  ending  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  makes  even  more  urgent  tlie  ra- 
tional re-ordering  of  our  financial  affairs.  For 
this  tnost  longed-for  day  of  peace  will  also 
signal  the  start  of  a  period  of  lmport.ant  eco- 
nomic adjustment,  as  the  nation  moves  away 
from  the  extremes  of  war  production. 

This  coming  transition  will  be  the  time 
for  us  Co  give  the  lie  to  the  false  Communist 
fantasy  that  our  free  economy  requires  a 
war-basis  for  its  prospering.  To  prove  the 
contrary — and  to  show  the  resourcefulness 
of  free  enterprise — we  must  begin  orderly 
planning  now.  We  must  plan  ahead  now  for 
the  conversion  of  our  industrial  production 
and  the  release  of  our  great  economic  po- 
tentials to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  oiu  society. 
We  must  take  all  steps  to  guard  against  any 
sudden  surge  In  unemployment.  And  we 
must  assure  that  our  veterans  return  to  an 
economy  already  geared  to  give  them  the 
Jobs  and  the  opportunity  that  are  their  right. 

We  face,  then,  a  special  time  of  both  deci- 
sion and  opportunity.  It  could  be  lost  in 
only  two  ways.  It  could  be  wasted  through 
economic  Ignorance.  Or  it  could  be  wrecked 
by  political  cowardice. 

If  we  avoid  both  these  snares,  we  shall 
avoid  all  the  follies  that  could  follow  from 
them. 

I  believe  it  is  folly  to  imagine  that  so 
great  a  nation  can  ?iot  solve  its  problems  a7ui 
■*  seciue  its  defenses  and  pay  its  bills.  We  must 
not  be  snared  into  trying  to  make  some 
false  choice  between  fiscal  stability  or  social 
stability.  There  Is  no  such  choice.  To  fail  to 


achieve  either  Is  to  Invite  catastrophe.  Our 
free  society  demands  both.  Aiid  our  national 
leadership  mvist  assure  both.  , 

It  is  folly  to  argue  that  the  rebuilding 
of  our  cities,  at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  private  and  public  capital.  Is  mere- 
ly a  false  hope.  It  is  quite  the  contrary:  it  Is 
a  true  necessity  and  an  urgent  demand  and 
a  realizable  goal.  And  to  stand  aside  from 
this  great  task — by  mourning  Its  impos- 
sibility— Is  to  stand  aside  from  the  future  uf 
America. 

It  Is  folly,  too,  to  Imagine  that  such  a  mas- 
sive task  can  be  met  by  blind  Increases  In 
deficit  spending.  For  this  could  only  speed 
the  Inflation  that  would  cancel  every  gnln 
we  reach  for. 

And  it  is — above  all — folly  to  fear  that  the 
American  people  are  Incapable  of  the  effort 
and  the  sacrifice  that  may  be  required  of 
them. 

Tliey  will  accept  sacrifices,  demands,  and 
taxes — if  they  have  the  clear  ;vssurances  th.it 
they  have  a  right  to  expect. 

They  /tare  a  right  to  know  that  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  nation  are  being  run  with  re- 
sponsibility and  discipline. 

Tliey  hare  a  riqht  to  know  that  the  taxes 
they  pay  are  helping  to  build  the  American 
city — and  not  the  American  bureaucracy — 
of  the  future. 

They  have  a  right  to  know.  In  short,  that 
whatever  they  give  Is  truly  helping  to  make 
of  America  a  Just  society. 

This  Is  the  historic  business  on  our  agen- 
da— today. 

And  we  must  get  It  bravely  and  wisely  done. 


MOUNT   CARBON   DAM 

Mr,  E)0^^^^[CK,  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control — River.s  and 
Harbors,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  S.  2169, 
the  bill  I  introduced  last  year  to  author- 
ize the  Mount  Carbon  Dam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  and  the  materials  to  which 
I  referred  be  printed  m  tlie  Record. 

Tliere  beint;  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mount  C.\rbon  D,\m 
(Statement  of  Senator  PErrrR  H.  Dominick 
before   the   Subcommittee   on  Flood   Con- 
trol^Rlvers  and  Harbors,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  May  22,  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  delighted  to  appear  before 

the  Subcomiruttee  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
S.  2169,  the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  July 
25.  1967,  to  authorize  the  Mount  Carbon 
Project  for  Colorado,  It  is  my  purpose  this 
morning  to  outline  some  of  the  major  con- 
siderations involved  m  this  Project,  and  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  rationale  under- 
lying Colorado's  decision  to  seek  its  author- 
ization this  year  despite  the  present  fiscal 
situation. 

If  authorized  and  constructed.  Mount 
Carbon  Dam  would  be  lo«ited  on  Bear  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  South  Platte  River,  having 
its  confluence  with  the  South  Platte  in  south- 
west Metropolit.an  Denver, 

Another  upstre^im  tnbutiiry  of  the  South 
Platte  River,  Plum  Creek,  was  the  prime 
source  of  huge  quantities  of  water  plowing 
through  upstream  commujiities,  .across  Uie 
middle  of  Denver,  and  on  into  some  of  our 
rural  arej-s  In  the  disastrous  flood  of  June, 
1963,  Thirteen  Coloradocins  died  and  prop- 
erty damage  exceeded  5500  milllou.  As  you 
know,  plans  for  Chatfield  dam  were  subse- 
quently reactivated  and  that  Project  Is  un- 
derway at  the  confluence  of  Plum  Creek  and 
the  South  Platte  River  just  south  of  Denver. 

Cherry  Creek  Dam,  constructed  years  ago 
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on  a  third  tributary  of  the  South  Platte 
near  the  southeastern  edge  of  Denver  at  a 
cost  of  $14  8  million,  was  credited  with  pre- 
venting over  $130  million  In  additional  dam- 
age during  the  1965  flood. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  this  morning, 
however,  Is  that  even  with  the  addition  of 
Chatfleld  Dam  over  30'':  of  the  drainage  area 
above  the  downstream  limits  of  Metropolitan 
Denver  continues  to  be  uncontrolled,  and 
what  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
treacherous  and  destructive  waterways  In  the 
country  remains  unchecked. 

Bear  Creek  Is  so  unusually  unique  In  Its 
geographic  characteristics  coupled  with  Its 
proximity  to  such  a  heavily  populated  area 
that  I  suspect  It  Is  unlike  any  tributary 
previously  considered  by  this  Subcommittee. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  tl'.e  tributary  basin  lies 
In  the  rugged  mountainous  terrain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range.  Bear  Creek  has  Its 
headwaters  at  Summit  Lake  on  Mount  Evans 
at  an  elevation  of  K.LIGO  feet  above  sea 
level.  In  the  34  miles  the  water  travels  to  the 
point  where  It  leaves  the  mountains  outside 
Metropolitan  Denver,  It  drops  8,520  feet. 
Some  portions  of  the  strcambed  are  so  steep 
the  water  plummets  500  feet  In  a  single  mile. 
In  my  Judgment  Be.ir  Creek  can  be  accu- 
rately described  as  a  funnel  tilted  on  edge 
and  aimed  directly  at  the  people  of  Metro- 
politan Denver  sitting  at  the  bottom.  Its 
steep  terrain  m-kcs  it  particularly  .'u-c,?ptlble 
to  flash  flooding  with  rapid  collection  and 
concentration  of  water.  The  resultant  high 
velocity  produces  a  v,rll:l  torrent  of  water 
and  debris  hurling  dov/ii  the  canyon. 

Once  out  of  the  mountains.  Bear  Creek 
heads  for  Its  meeting  with  the  South  Platte- 
River  inside  Metropolitan  Denver.  In  doing 
so  It  passes  within  steps  of  homes,  schools, 
several  public  facilities,  and  a  shopping 
center.  Its  confluence  with  the  South  Platte 
Is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
one  of  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  modern 
-shopping  centers  In  the  West.  These  lower 
reaches  of  the  Bear  Creek  basin  have  been 
characterized  by  rapid  residential  and  com- 
mercial development.  Population  In  this 
rtclnlty  Is  projected  to  increase  more  than 
five-fold  In  the  next  three  decades,  while 
with  the  attendant  influx  of  capital  Invest- 
ment, the  Corps  of  Engineers  calculates  the 
average  annual  flood  damages  to  multiple  by 
four  over  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Be.ar  Creek  has  a  tragic  his- 
tory of  flooding  which  entailed  both  the  loss 
of  life  and  heavy  property  damage.  For  the 
years  records  are  available,  there  have  been 
22  floods  in  the  lower  Bear  Creek  Valley. 
Forty-flve  people  lost  their  life  as  a  result. 
The  largest  and  most  destructive  of  these 
floods  occurred  in  1938  when  six  people  were 
killed.  More  recently,  flooding  has  taken  place 
in  1957,  1958,  and  1965. 

Quite  understandably,  the  citizens  of  our 
state  are  genuinely  alarmed  about  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  dangerous  condi- 
tions. I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
participate  In  the  first  public  meeting  with 
residents  of  the  Bear  Valley  regarding  Mount 
Carbon  Dam.  Voluntary  citizens  groups  such 
as  "Tame  the  Bear — Build  Mount  Carbon" 
and  the  "South  Platte  Area  Redevelopment 
Council"  have  been  formed  raid  have  made 
significant  contributions  m  alerting  the  peo- 
ple to  the  remaining  river  hazards  and  what 
might  be  expected  once  these  hazards  are 
overcome.  In  a  continuous  effort  to  bring 
their  proposals  to  fruition,  I  have  met  several 
times  with  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  Denver,  To  date  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  objections  to  the  Project  from 
those  living  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  with  this  background  that  we  in  Col- 
orado are  working  together  in  a  united  effort 
to  expedite  the  recommendations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  meet  the  threat  of 
Bear  Creek, 

Some  measure  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  view  the  situation  may  be  taken 
from  the   recent   resolution  of  the   General 


Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  Our  state 
legislature  strongly  recommends  approval  of 
the  Mount  Carbon  Project  in  this  session  of 
Congress  as  well  as  an  Initial  appropriation 
In  the  1968  Omnibus  BUI,  I  would  like  to 
present  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1019  to 
the  Subcommittee  and  respectfully  request 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks, 

Englewood,  Colorado,  Is  situated  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  South  Platte  River  at  the 
point  In  south  suburban  Denver  where  Bear 
Creek  dumps  Into  the  South  Platte,  On  April 
1  of  this  year  the  City  Council  of  Englewood 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  and  en- 
couraging the  construction  of  Mount  Carbon 
Dam,  I  ask  that  It  also  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Bear  Creek  runs  through  the  city  of 
Sheridan,  a  suburban  community  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  South  Platte  River  di- 
rectly across  from  Englewood.  Several  weeks 
ago  i  received  a  letter  from  Jan  Rosenbach, 
Mayor  of  Sheridan,  In  which  .she  stated: 

"Any  delay  in  this  project  might  well  be 
too  late.  The  people  In  this  community  are 
Just  beginning  to  come  back  after  the  flood 
of  1965,  At  this  time  there  were  many  homes 
flooded  out  and  bridges  were  lost.  The  city 
hall  of  Sheridan  was  Hooded  out  and  the 
contents  damaged  beyond  repair.  We  ftUl 
remember  the  mud  we  scraped,  inany  of  cur 
records  are  mud  and  water  damiiged  and 
stand  on  our  flle  shelves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
miserable  conditions  that  exist  after  a  flood. 
Many  of  our  elder  citizens  have  not  been  able 
to  come  back.  It  would  take  pages  to  tell  of 
the  horror  of  floods.  We  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  Mount  Carbon  Dam," 

The  proposed  location  of  Bear  Creek  Dam 
Is  rpproximately  eight  miles  upstream  from 
Its  confluence  with  the  South  Platte  In 
metropolitan  Denver.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Corps  last  year  on  which  S.  2169  Is 
based  have  been  modlfld  somewhat  to  pro- 
vide for  some  suggestions  which  have  sub- 
sequently been  made.  As  modified,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  has  recommended  a  multiple- 
purpose  dam  which  would  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  74,750  acre-feet  and  an  estimated 
first  cost  of  $32,617,000.  The  federal  share 
would  be  $30,706,000  while  the  non-federal 
share  woiUd  be  $1,911,000.  The  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  2,3,  a  figure  which  refiects  the  esti- 
mated annual  benefits  of  about  $3,277,000, 
Including  $2,412,000  for  flood  control  and 
$815,000  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  I  would  like  to  stress,  how- 
ever, that  the  flrst  cost  of  Mount  Carbon 
may  be  considerably  less  since  the  .532,6  mil- 
lion estimate  contains  a  large  contingency 
Item.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Division 
Engineer,  contingent  funds  were  added  m 
recopnltlon  of  the  possibility  that  more  ad- 
vanced planning  studies  and  detailed  sub- 
surface explorations  might  reveal  that 
foundation  conditions  would  be  unsuitable 
to  the  presently  contemplated  design.  If  so, 
some  spillway  modification  and  additional 
foundation  treatment  may  bo  necessary. 
Unless  such  conditions  are  found,  however, 
perhaps  as  much  as  $7,8  million  may  be  de- 
leted from  the  estimated  first  cost.  The 
recommended  project,  as  a  result,  is  based 
on  the  maximum  structure  anticipated 
should  adverse  foundation  conditions  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mount  Carbon  Dam  is  an 
essential  element  in  a  balanced  flood  control 
plan  for  this  area  of  my  state.  Without 
it.  Metropolitan  Denverltes  remain  In  real 
peril.  Extensive  redevelopment  plans  for  the 
South  Platte  River  Valley  can  go  forward 
only  under  a  dark  cloud  of  probable  destruc- 
tion by  crushing  waters. 

Tliese  are  the  factors  which  have  brought 
•about  such  a  unanimity  and  dedication 
among  our  congressional  delegation  to  seek 
authorization  this  year  of  the  Mount  Car- 
bon Project,  I  understand  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  now  pending  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.   I   urge   this   Subcommittee   to  seek 


early  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  act  favorably  on  the  Corps  recommenda- 
tions in  order  that  more  advanced  site  In- 
vestigation and  design  can  get  underway. 

House  Joint   Resolution    1019 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  flood  control  project  at  the  Mount 
Carb<-)r.  site  on  Bear  Creek,  east  of  the  Town 
of  Morrison,  In  the  County  of  Jefferson,  and 
the  State  of  Colorado;  and 

Whereas,  There  have  been  twenty-two 
floods  on  Bear  Creek  between  the  Town  of 
Morrison  and  the  South  Platte  River  In  the 
Denver  Metropolitan  area  since  1900,  the 
most  recent  of  which  have  been  In  1957,  1958, 
and    1965;    and 

Whereas,  Said  floods  have  caused  forty- 
five  deaths  and  ma.sslvc  destruction  to  proji- 
erty:  and 

Whereas,  Every  heavy  snowfall  and  heavy 
rain  causes  great  anxiety  to  many  thousands 
of  residents  and  businessmen  In  the  Bear 
Creek  flood  plain;   and 

Whereas,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  flood 
control  on  the  South  Platte  River  would  re- 
quire the  construction  of  the  Motint  Carbon 
project  to  complement  the  existing  Cherry 
Creek  Reservoir  and  the  current  construc- 
tion of  the  Chatfleld  Reservoir,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Metropolitan  Denver  area  and 
downstream;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Reh:oUcd  by  the  House  of  Jleprcscnla- 
tiies  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring liercin: 

That  this  General  As.Tembly,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  state,  strongly  recommends 
the  construction  of  the  Mount  Carbon  flood 
control  project  In  Jefferson  County,  cast  of 
Morrison,  Colorado,  and  requests  Immediate 
approval  of  this  project  In  this  session  of 
Congress  and  an  Initial  appropriation  In 
the  1868  Omnibus  Bill. 

Be  It  Further  Rcsolied,  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  and  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

John  D.  Vanderhoof, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  lirprcsentotivcs. 

HENRT    C.    KiMBBOrCH, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mark  A.  Hoc  an. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Comfort  W.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

RESOLtTiON  17,  Semes  op  1968 

Resolution  endorsing  in  principle  the 

Mount  Carbon  dam 

Whereas,  a  flood  problem  of  serious  pro- 
portions exists  In  the  metropolitan  reaches 
of  the  Bear  Creek  Valley,  and  that  the  effects 
of  Bear  Creek  floods  on  the  South  Platte  River 
through  metropolitan  Denver  and  the  rural 
areas  downstream  from  Denver  represent  a 
serious  flood  threat  to  the  South  Platte  River 
Valley,  and 

Whereas,  current  metropolitan  growth 
trends  and  projected  levels  and  patterns  of 
future  [,rowth  Indicated  substantial  Increases 
in  future  flood  haz.ird  and  economic  damage 
potentials,  and 

Whereas,  the  existing;  flood  threat  is  a  seri- 
ous deterrent  to  the  economic  stability  i.nd 
orderly  growth  of  the  metropolitan  commu- 
nity and  prevents  fulfillment  of  plans  to  ar- 
rest deterioration  and  promote  redevelop- 
ment of  the  South  Platte  River  Valley  in  met- 
ropolitan Denver,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Englewood  stands  to 
lose  considerable  In  the  event  of  a  flood  aris- 
ing from  the  Bear  Creek  Valley, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  Cl*y  of  Englewood,  Colorado, 
does  hereby  endorse  and  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mount  Carbon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  Bear  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  South 
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Pck-.u"  River  in  Colorado,  for  flood  control, 
general  recreation,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  rec- 
reation generally  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  District  Engineer,  and  with  such 
modification  thereof  as  m  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advisable 

Adopted  and  ,ipproved  this  1st  day  of  April, 
1968 

Elmer  E   Schwab, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

Stephen  A.  Lton, 
City  Clerk-TreaaUTer. 


POLITIC- AL  AWARENESS  AND  INDE- 
PENDEN'CE  OE  YOUNGER  AMERI- 
CAN'S 

Mr  BAVPf  Mr  President,  a  very  in- 
teresting survey  conducted  recently  by 
George  Gallup,  Jr  ,  disclosed  that  yoiuig- 
er  Americans  in  their  twenties  are  char- 
acterized by  considerable  political  aware- 
ness and  independence.  The  results  of 
this  poll  indicated  that  some  40  percent 
of  this  group  of  potential  voters,  which 
numbers  around  24  million,  considered 
themselves  to  be  independent,  and  about 
half  said  they  would  not  follow  their 
parents  political  leanings  in  casting  their 
votes. 

Unfortunately,  the  poll  also  confirmed 
that  the  percentage  of  this  group  who 
are  regL-it-ered  is  lower  than  other  age 
groups.  While  this  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  greater  mobility  of  persons 
u\  their  twenties  and  by  voting  difficul- 
ties encountered,  by  college  students  and 
others  who  have  temporary  residences 
away  from  home,  under  present  absentee 
registration  and  voting  laws,  I  think  it 
also  reflects  the  fact  that  denial  of  the 
ballot  to  most  persons  under  21  may  also 
discouraL'e  or  hmder  .some  yoiing  men 
and  women  from  beginning  active  politi- 
cal participation  at  the  time  they  com- 
plete secondai-y  school.  Evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  during  its  recent 
heanngs  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8, 
Senator  M.ansfield's  proposed  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  or  older,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  !X)litical  activity  of 
those  in  their  twenties  would  be  increased 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ainicle  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  19  analyz- 
ing the  result.s  of  this  recent  Gallup  poll 
be  priiited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Americ.\ns  in  Theer  Twenties  Prove  To  Be 
PoLiTic.\LLy   Hip 

(Richard  L  Lyons) 

A  special  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  Americans 
in  their  20's  are  politically  Interested  and 
independent,  "more  hip  than  hippie."  a  rich 
prize  to  be  fought  over  by  presidential  can- 
didates. 

The  survey  shows  that  among  potential 
voters  who  came  of  age  since  1960  Sen.  Eu- 
gene J.  McCarthy  has  the  edge  over  both 
Republican  hopefuls.  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
^elson  A.  Rockefeller.  And  both  Nixon  and 
Rockefeller  are  favored  by  young  people  over 
the  other  Democratic  candidates,  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Hum-^ 
phrey.  The  polling  was  completed  the  first 
week  uf  May — before  the  Indiana  or  Nebraska 
primaries. 


Gallup  found  that  40  per  cent  of  Americans 
in  their  20s  consider  themselves  independ- 
ents, a  much  higher  rate  than  among  older 
voters.  Those  who  declared  themselves  were 
a  little  more  than  3  to  2  Democratic.  Nearly 
half  said  they  planned  to  vote  differently 
from  their  parents. 

Although  this  group  consists  of  24  million 
potential  voters,  they  vot«  less  than  their 
elders.  In  1964.  53  per  cent  of  them  voted, 
compared  to  g5  per  cent  for  older  voters. 
Only  48  per  cent  are  now  registered,  in  part 
because  of  their  mobility  and  the  barrier  of 
voter  registration  laws.  This  suggests  the 
value  of  major  registration  drives  among 
these  groups. 

George  Gallup  Jr  said  this  group  in  its 
20s  "Is  a  crucial  battleground  for  both  par- 
ties" and  that  it  "behooves  a  candidate  to 
win  their  support." 

They  are  less  interested  in  party  labels 
than  their  elders,  said  Gallup,  and  can  be 
wooed  by  either  party. 

Gallup  found  the  under-30s  have  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  politics,  take  a  constructive 
(rather  than  alienated  or  passive)  approach 
to  problems  and  are  in  the  "mainstream  of 
political  opinion.  Talk  of  a  maverick  gener- 
ation must  be  considered  as  nonsense  ' 


PRESENTATION  OF  EMMA  C.  McKIN- 
NEY  MEMORIAL  AWARD  TO  MRS. 
NORA  LAWRENCE  SMITH.  ASH- 
BURN,  GA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  the  National  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  recognized  one  of  Georgia's 
most  distinguished  weekly  publishers. 
Mrs.  Nora  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Ashburn. 

She  was  presented  with  the  Emma  C. 
McKinney  Memorial  Award,  which  is 
given  each  year  to  an  active  working 
newspaper  woman  associated  with  a 
nonmetropolitan  weekly  or  daily,  in  rec- 
ognition of  distinguished  service  or  con- 
tributions to  her  community  and  profes- 
sion. 

Georgians  have  recognized  the  out- 
standing public  service  of  'Miss  Nora." 
as  she  is  known  throughout  the  State,  for 
many  years,  and  we  take  particular  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  has  been  ac- 
corded this  national  tribute.  As  the  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Wiregrass 
Farmer,  she  has  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
interest  of  our  beloved  State  and  of  her 
community,  as  well.  As  her  friend  for 
more  than  50  years,  I  extend  to  her  my 
warmest  congratulations  for  this  well- 
deserved  honor. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  five 
Georgia  newspapers  received  first  place 
awards  in  the  National  Better  Newspaper 
Contest  at  this  convention,  and  a  iium- 
ber  of  others  were  recognized  with  sec- 
ond- and  third-place  honors,  as  well  as 
honorable  mention.  Most  of  these  news- 
papers were  community  weeklies  and 
small  dailies,  and  no  other  State  having 
a  population  comparable  to  Georgia's 
had  as  many  newspapers  recognized. 
These  awards  are.  indeed,  a  fine  testi- 
mony to  the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
profession  of  community  journalism  in 
the  State  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  announcing  the 
selection  of  Mrs.  Nora  Lawrence  Smith 
as  the  recipient  of  the  Emma  C  McKin- 
ney Award  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,   the   news 


Mmj  22,  I'JdS 

release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles. — Mrs.  Nora  Lawrence  Smith, 
82-yenr-old  publisher  of  the  weekly  Ashburn 
(Ga.)  Wiregrass  Farmer  and  Stockman,  has 
received  the  Emma  C.  McKinney  Award  "in 
tribute  to  a  newspaper  publisher  who  has 
selflessly  served  her  community  and  her 
state  and  who  has  exemplified  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  newspaper  industry." 

Tfte  presentation  was  made  during  the 
National  Newspaper  Association's  83rd  an- 
nual convention  here. 

The  award  was  established  m  1966  by  the 
McKinney  family  and  the  HUlsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Emma  C. 
McKinney  who  was  associated  with  the 
newspaper  for  70  years. 

Mrs.  Smith,  known  as  "Miss  Nora"  to  fel- 
low publishers  in  Georgia,  has  been  active 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  for  more  than  50 
years. 

The  fir.st  trophy  ever  presented  by  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  the  Sutlive  Tro- 
phy, went  to  Miss  Nora  for  her  promotion 
of  a  livestock  program  started  in   1920. 

Miss  Nora  is  credited  with  starting  the 
first  highway  k>eaut!fication  program  in  the 
state  of  Georgia  and  with  getting  the  first 
highway  in  the  state  paved. 

An  active  supporter  of  education  and  com- 
munity improvement  programs,  Miss  Nora 
recently  contributed  $10,000  to  the  Georgia 
Press  Educational  Foundation. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Walter  'V. 
McKinney.  grandson  of  Mrs.  McKinney  and 
general  manager  of  the  Argus. 
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COLUMNIST  SEES  SICK  MINDS 
BEHIND  GUNS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  opinion  on  just  what  a 
firearm  is.  what  it  is  for,  and  the  need 
for  it  in  our  society. 

I  believe  it  is  a  healthy  thins,  tliis  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  is  a  part  of  our  way 
of  life  that  there  should  be  differences, 
that  even.-one  should  not  atrrce  on  e\ery- 
thing. 

A  firearm  is  symbolic  of  different 
things  to  different  people.  Some  see  in  it 
sport,  others  home  protection,  others 
war,  and  still  others  a  heritage  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  frontier  times. 

Man.-  McGrath,  a  columnist  for  the 
Miami,  Fla..  Herald,  has  still  another 
way  to  view  a  ftreaiTn.  In  the  May  9, 
1968.  edition  of  the  Herald  .^he  put  it 
this  way: 

However,  unlike  the  artist's  brush  or  the 
pen,  its  use  can  never  be  creative,  only 
destructive. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  current 
literature  m  the  gun  magazines  tends  to 
confirm,  at  least  in  part.  Miss  McGrath's 
reaction  to  firearms.  All.  or  nearly  all.  of 
the  articles  in  "hunting"  magazines  have 
to  do  with  violence,  the  killin.s.  or  smash- 
ing power  of  this  gim  versus  that  "plink- 
ing"  English  sparrows  out  of  cottonwood 
trees,  killing  varmints,  and  so  forth. 

Miss  McGrath's  point  of  \1ew,  which 
I  am  certain  is  shared  by  many  other 
Americans,  is  worth  sharing. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sick   Minds    Behind    the    Guns— Misuse    a 
Threat  to  Oitr  Society 

(By  Mary  McGrath) 

No  matter  what  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation may  say.  understanding  a  weapon  is 
no  proof  against  the  misuse  of  that  weapon. 
.  If  there  is  one  thing  sure  about  those  who 
have  perpetrated  the  most  dastardly  assassi- 
nations of  our  time  it  is  that  they  had  com- 
plete mastery  over  their  guns  It  was  their 
minds  that  were  out  of  control. 

Even  the  NRA  does  not  maintain  that  it 
can  read  the  minds  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  who  professes  to  want  to  possess,  for 
sport,  what  is  without  argument  a  weapon 
of  death. 

According  to  those  who  Kpeak  for  the  NRA, 
true  sportsmen,  knowing  the  dangers  of  .a 
gun,  are  totally  opiX)sed  to  the  use  of  weap- 
ons for  other  than  sportslike  reasons. 

If  this  is  true,  and  they  carry  their  thesis 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  why  is  not  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  In  the  forefront  of 
those  fighting  to  outlaw  the  use  of  weapons 
In  war  as  an  accepted  method  of  defending 
a  principle  or  settling  a  difference? 

Why  are  they  so  gung-ho  for  the  gun  ns  a 
weapwn  of  self-defense,  when  the  admitted 
purpose  of  the  weapon  is  not  truly  to  defend 
but  to  wrest  the  offensive  away  from  the 
offender? 

While  it  may  be  true  that  there  Is  some 
illusion  of  sport  in  an  activity  that  pits  a 
hidden,  disguised,  and  armed  hunter  against 
an  unsuspecting,  unoffending  and  unpro- 
tected animal,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  this  de- 
fense of  an  alleged  sport  has  to  do  with  the 
open  and  general  sale  of  firearms  to  persons 
who  cannot  prove  what  is  in  their  minds 
by  what  they  put  on  their  applications  for 
permits. 

Perhaps  the  right  answer  lies  not  in  the 
licensing  of  guns  to  their  owners  but  the 
licensing  of  gunmakers  in  their  sales,  zo  that 
they  tUtlmately  control  to  whom  they  sell. 

In  this  way  the  man  who  makes  the  weap- 
on of  murder  fun  and  profit  could  be  held 
liable  for  his  own  careless  judgment.  Just  as 
the  bartender  can  in  some  states  be  held  at 
least  partially  liable  for  the  activities  of  the 
drunk  to  whom  he  sells  that  last  drink  over 
and  above  his  obvious  capacity. 

A  gun.  like  a  pen  or  an  artist's  brush,  has 
no  intrinsic  value  of  itself.  Untended,  It  can 
do  nothing.  It  is  merely  a  tool  in  the  hand 
directed  by  the  mind  in  its  ultimate  expres- 
sion. 

However,  unlike  the  artist's  brush  or  the 
pen,  its  use  can  never  be  creative,  but  only 
destructive. 

It  is  specious  to  argue  that  man  would 
be  allowed  to  destroy  what  nature  will  ulti- 
mately destroy.  Tlie  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion may  think  of  this  only  In  connection 
with  rabbits,  deer  and  squirrels. 

Some  of  our  most  deadly  marksmen  have 
used  It  for  people! 


WHO  .\ND  WHEN  IS  A  CANDIDATE? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  running  for  reelection  this  year.  So, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  But  one  Fed- 
eral agency  thinks  I  am.  It  is  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  which  defines  a 
"political  candidate"  as  "any  political 
figure  who  receives  or  has  received  politi- 
cal funds,  whether  or  not  he  has  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  nomination 
or  election  or  reelection  to  any  elective 
public  office'— IRS  Bulletin  No.  1968-17, 
April  22.  1968. 

I  am  not  silly  enough  to  think  that 
anyone  is  going  to  be  trotting  around 
offering  campaign  contributions  in  a 
year  when  I  am  not  seeking  reelection. 
I  have  enough  trouble  getting  campaign 
fimds  when  I  am.  But  the  point  is  that 


the  IRS  has  its  eye  on  campaign  money. 
It  could  not  care  less  whether  or  when 
or  how  I  "declare"  myself  a  candidate 
for  office. 

■Wliile  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  office 
this  year,  others  are.  They  must  wonder 
who — perhaps  when — is  a  candidate.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  out.  I  have  been  look- 
ing through  statutes  and  the  statements 
of  various  Federal  agencies  for  an  an- 
swer, and  I  can  report  that  there  is  less 
than  complete  agreement  on  the  point 
over  in  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
p.  congressional  "candidate"  is  somebody 
whose  name  tuiTis  uj:) — apparently  in- 
cluding write-ins — 'on  the  ballot  on  elec- 
tion day.  Specifically,  he  is  "an  individ- 
ual whose  name  is  presented  at  an  elec- 
tion for  election  as  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in,  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  individual  is  elect- 
ed"—2  U.S.C.  section  24L  But  the  legal 
duties  of  the  "candidate"  extend  far  back 
into  the  past.  He  miLst  report  all  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  "in  aid  or  sup- 
IJort  of  his  candidacy  for  election,  "  even 
if  they  were  made  50  years  ago — 2  U.S.C. 
section  246.  Under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  it  is  absolutely  irrelevant  whether 
or  v.hcn  somebody  "declares  him,self"  a 
candidate  for  office. 

For  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  a  "candi- 
date" is  someone  who  calls  himself  a 
candidate.  A  'declaration  of  candidacy" 
makes  all  the  difference.  The  FCC  has 
ruled  that  the  term  "legally  qualified 
candidate,"  as  used  in  .section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act,  means  a  "person 
who  has  publicly  announced  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  nomination" — FCC  68- 
79,  11165.  January  24.  1963.  Tlie  result 
of  this  ruling  is  that  "equal  time  "  re- 
quirements, governing  radio  and  televi- 
sion time,  are  enforced  only  in  situations 
where  there  are  publicly  declared  can- 
didates for  office.  In  this  year  of  the 
"noncandidate"  the  ruling  is  obviously 
unfair. 

In  the  iiast  year  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  weighed  in  with  its  own  in- 
terpretation of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
candidate.  At  pages  5882-5887  of 
the  March  8,  1968,  Congressional 
Record,  I  discu.ssed  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  CSC  on  the  case 
of  a  Montana  highway  official  who  had. 
from,  all  the  evidence,  violated  the  Hatch 
Act  by  engaging  in  illegal  political  ac- 
tivity. In  a  letter  dated  June  19,  1967, 
Chairman  Macy  stated  his  conclusion 
that  there  had  been  no  violation  of  the 
law.  He  went  on  to  say  that  "the  case 
had  to  be  developed  on  the  theor>'  of  tak- 
ing part  in  a  poUtical  campaign."  and 
he  assigned  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  activity  in  question  had  taken  place 
before  Representative  Battin  and  I  had 
filed  ns  candidates  for  re-election  in  1966. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Congressman  and  I, 
as  incumbents,  were  "candidates"  by  the 
IRS  definition,  and  that  we  were  bound 
by  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  even  though  we  had 
not  yet  filed.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  chosen  to  search  for  "declara- 
tions of  candidacy"  to  find  out  when  can- 
didates are  really  candidates.  Apparent- 
ly the  prohibitions  of  the  Hatch  Act  apply 
less  stringently,  or  do  not  apply  at  all. 


at  times  when  there  exist  no  publicly 
declared  candidates  for  office. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington too  long  to  expect  that  t'overn- 
mental  administration  can  proceed  ac- 
cording to  neat  canons  of  locic.  But  I 
think  that  we  could  ase  a  little  more 
logic  on  this  matter  of  "candidates"  and 
"declarations  of  candidacy."  Maybe  a 
bureaucratic  round-table  discussion, 
with  all  the  different  agencies  repre- 
sented, could  generate  a  little  more  order. 
At  the  least,  it  is  worth  asking  whether 
the  CSC,  given  its  rigid  mandate  to  pro- 
hibit political  activity  by  civil  .servants, 
shouldn't  take  les.sons  from  IRS  and  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  rather  than  from 
the  FCC. 


SUSPENSION  OF  SECTION  315iA)   OP 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  is  widely  known 
for  his  compas,sion  and  desire  to  .serve 
the  American  viewing  public  with  all  the 
tools  and  electronic  devices  which  are 
at  his  disposal.  However,  because  Con- 
press  thus  far  has  not  sought  to  rejx'al, 
or  at  least  temporarily  suspend,  section 
315ia)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  Dr,  Stanton,  and  his  counterparts 
at  NBC  and  ABC  are  unable  to  bring  to 
the  more  than  100  million  persons,  who 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  fall,  the 
candidates  seeking  the  two  most  im- 
portant public  offices  in  the  land. 

Recently,  Dr.  Stanton  addressed  the 
general  conference  of  CBS  Television 
Affiliates  in  Hollywood,  Calif,,  on  the  re- 
strictive handicaps  created  by  section. 
315  and  the  need  for  its  repeal.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  those  remarks.  I 
am  extremely  hopeful  that  Congress, 
after  much  delay,  will  see  the  necessity 
of  repealing,  or  at  least  suspending,  sec- 
tion 315'a)  for  the  duration  of  the  1968 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  cam- 
paign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Stanton's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  General  Conference  of  CBS  Television 

Network  Affiliates 
(Remarks  of  Frank  Stanton.  President.  Co- 
lumbia   Broadcasting    System.    Inc.    CBS 
Studio    Center,    North    Hollywood,    Calif, 
May  14,  J 908) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
together,  you  and  I,  and  few  things  are  ns 
good  for  the  fplrit  as  the  comradeship  of 
those  who  have  .stood  with  you  in  hard  times 
and  good  times.  But  mindful  as  I  am  of 
the  past  we  have  shared  together,  my  con- 
cern Is  with  tomorrow. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  too.  In  broad- 
cast Journalism.  Not  all  of  us  were  there  for 
the  start,  but  we  have  been  in  on  the  im- 
portant beginnings.  We  must  never  forget 
that  Americans  rely  more  on  television  than 
on  any  other  medium  for  what  they  know  of 
the  world  arcund  them.  Our  offices  and  our 
reception  rooms  are  studded  with  testimo- 
nials to  what  we  have  accomplished.  One 
might  be  forgiven  a  certain  immodesty  In 
thinking  that  the  broadcast  media  while  in 
our  charge  have  come  to  a  maturity  crow^ned 
not  only  with  the  plaudits  of  their  peers  but 
also  with  the  favor  of  their  beholders.  One 
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mic;ht  be  tempted,  indeed,  to  rest  on  both  his 
laurels  and  bis  oars. 

I  hope  we  will  not  For  while  we  have  come 
r  long  way.  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
Increasingly,  for  the  broadcast  JournallBt,  I 
1  jar  It  wll'.  be  uphill  I  feel  a  tightening  of 
t.ie  ring  around  our  already  proscribed  broad- 
c  st  freedoms,  and  I  think  It  is  time  to  take 
t.ielr  measure. 

I  believe  the  broadcasters  of  this  coimtry 
niust  declare  themselves  once  and  for  all 
time  the  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  First 
/anendment  I  believe  we  must  move  with 
both  vigor  and  dispatch  to  strike  from  our 
shields  the  one  bar  sinister  we  have  borne 
from  the  beginning,  and  to  reject  the  other 
restrictions  of  second-class  citizenship  that 
r.'any  would  seek  to  impose  upon  us.  Let  me 
name  but  a  few; 

In  the  state  of  Oklahoma  broadcasters  are 
being  called  to  account  for  their  pro- 
g-ammlng  performance  by  a  self-appointed 
t.vo-man  task  force  from  the  Federal  Com- 
n.unicatlons  Commission. 

In  Chicago  the  concept  of  investigative  re- 
p>rting  has  been  put  under  challenge  by  a 
C  mimittee  of  the  Congress. 

The  so-called  Fairness  Doctrine — its  own 
legitimacy  a  matter  of  dispute — is  used 
against  us  on-  both  the  editorial  and  com- 
mercial sides  of  our  medium. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country  even  our 
right  to  affiliate — the  first  and  basic  step  in 
program  choice  made  In  the  network- 
amiiate  relationship— has  come  under  ques- 
tion. 

On  one.  hand  we  And  those  who  would  tell 
us  what  to  say  about  the  world,  and  on  the 
other  those  who  would  have  us  stand  mute. 
It  has  been  but  two  years  since  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  make  public  defense  of  CBS  News 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war  I  said  at  the 
time  that  "the  living  room  is  no  less  in- 
volved in  this  conflict  because  of  Its  distance 
from  the  combat  area."  The  Issue  today  turns 
not  so  much  on  Vietnam  as  on  the  crises  in 
o\ir  cities.  The  distance  from  the  living  room 
has  been  greatly  foreshortened,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  outcry  has  risen  in  proportion. 
But  what  I  said  then  is  still  valid  today: 
"We  see  it  as  our  duty  to  bring  the  face  of 
this  war  .  .  to  all  the  people  so  that  they 
can  witness  it  and  understand  it." 

There  is  growing  concern,  even  beyond 
broadcasting,  that  the  First  Amendment  it- 
self could  ill  withstand  the  "reluctance  to 
know"  that  we  witness  today.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  who  feel  that  the  nine  other  tenets 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  might  not  survive  a 
vote  tomorrow.  We  who  would  seek  its  pro- 
tection mtist  rally  to  preserve  Its  freedoms — 
freedoms,  ironically,  to  which  we  ourselves 
do  not  yet  have  clear  title. 

We  must  begin  with  Section  315.  the  law 
that  holds  that  any  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice, no  matter  how  obscure  and  no  matter 
how  frivolous,  has  equal  claim  with  all  other 
candidates  to  broadcast  time  in  political 
campaigns.  Section  315  has  been  with  us  in 
one  incarnation  or  another  since  1927.  It  has 
been  under  challenge  for  Just  that  long,  and 
has  yielded  only  twice:  in  1959.  when  bro.id- 
c asters  secured  relief  for  bona  fide  newscasts, 
news  interviews,  news  events  and  certain 
n^ws  documentaries,  and  in  1960.  when  we 
were  permitted  to  present  what  came  to  be 
called  the  Great  Debates. 

I  need  not  recount  for  this  assembly  the 
reasons  why  Section  315  should  be  set  .aside; 
we  have  been  over  the  ground  before.  I  spoke 
of  315  at  your  First  General  Conference  13 
years  ago,  again  the  next  year  at  your  Second 
G  jneral  Conference,  again  at  your  Fifth 
ill  1959.  and  again  at  your  Eighth  in  1962. 
Cur  arguments  have  been  valid,  but  often 
t'aey  have  been  voiced  in  vain. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  gut  Issue 
Involved  IS  whether  the  broadcaster  is  to  be 
€  ititled  to  exercise  the  same  journalistic 
J  idgment  that  has  from  the  founding  of  the 
r  public  been  not  only  the  privilege  but  the 
c  ity  of  our  Ink-stained  colleagues.  The  .in- 
i.ver  which  has  come  back  again  and-itgain 


is  that  we  are  not  ready.  To  which  I  say.  If  we 
are  not  now,  we  shall  never  be.  I  fear  that  if 
we  do  not  win  now,  we  may  never  win.  And 
if  we  loee,  so  will  America. 

We  who  care  about  the  political  process 
in  this  country  stand  now  at  a  unique  con- 
fluence of  need  and  opportunity.  As  I  wrote 
the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees  on  April  I,  the  decision  of 
President  Johnson  not  to  seek  nor  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  of  his  party  has  given 
"a  new  urgency  to  the  need  for  prompt  sus- 
pension of  Section  315  |ln  order  that)  the 
views  of  leading  contenders  for  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  major  parties  be  placed  fully  be- 
for  the  public  during  the  primary  cam- 
paigns, and  that  such  parties'  nominees  have 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
during  the  general  election  campaign." 

That  was  six  weeks  ago.  We  have  no  suspen- 
sion. We  will  have  none  in  time  for  the 
primaries.  There  Is  still  hope  that  suspen- 
sion could  come  in  time  for  debates  during 
the  pre-convention  period,  but  any  optimism 
I  hold  on  that  score  is  based  more  on  the 
arithmetic  of  time  than  a  conviction  of  our 
chances.  It  could  hapi>en.  I  hope  it  u-ill 
happen.  But  I  shall  not  hold  my  breath,  nor 
do  I  recommend  that  you  do. 

Then  what,  realistically,  are  the  chances 
that  Congress  will  act  at  all?  The  House, 
including  and  especially  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  is  where  our 
deepest  concern  lies.  Some  hold  the  view  that 
new  hearings  will  be  necessary  before  that 
committee — although  others,  myself  among 
them,  believe  that  the  record  compiled  in 
March  by  Chairman  Staggers'  Special  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  provides  a  suf- 
ficient base  for  legislation  without  further 
hearings.  In  any  event — and  to  put  it 
mildly — there  appears  to  be  no  great  en- 
thusiasm for  action  in  the  House.  And  with- 
out action  on  our  pan,  I  fear  their  lethargy 
will  continue. 

The  Senate  is  a  brighter  side.  Senator  Pas- 
tore — who.  you  will  recall.  Introduced  and 
championed  the  Joint  resolution  for  sus- 
pension in  1960 — has  told  us  that  he  is  opti- 
mistic about  early  legislation  there,  pro- 
vided this  is  "the  will"  of  the  Conunerce 
Committee.  My  own  view  is  that'  with  a 
little  encouragement  the  Senate  will  take 
positive  action. 

The  President  Is  no  longer  a  candidate 
and  mj'  guess  is  that  he  will  neither  resist 
nor  encourage  a  suspension:  I  believe  he  will 
leave  the  matter  up  to  Congress.  The  Vice 
President,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  will 
be  more  than  willing  to  engage  in  debates 
If  he  gets  his  party's  nomination.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Humphrey  went  on  record  with  Senator 
Pastore  last  week  as  saying.  "...  in  I960  I 
supported  and  voted  for  a  suspension  of  Sec- 
tion 315  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates.  I  would  favor  the  passage 
of  similar  legislation  this  year." 

And  what  about  the  other  "candidates 
whose  fates  and  fortunes  are  on  the  line?  I 
invite  you  to  see  and  hear  for  yourself  where 
they  stand.  CBS  newsmen*  asked  Senators 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy.  Mr.  Nixon.  Gover- 
nors Reagan  and  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace whether  they  would  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  broadcast  confrontations  with 
their  opponents: 

INTERVIEW    WITH    RICHARD    NIXON 

"Plante.  Mr.  Nixon,  what  is  your  position 
on  the  possible  suspension  of  the  equal  time 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act? 

"Nixon.  Well.  I  favored  the  suspension  of 
the  equal  time  provision  in  1960.  when  that 
action  by  the  Congress  made  possible  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates,  and  I  favor  the  sus- 
pension of  the  equal  time  provision  in  1968. 


•  CBS  News  correspondent  Bill  Plante;  CBS 
News  correspondent  David  Schoumacher; 
Paul  Cleveland,  assistant  to  the  bureau 
manager.  CBS  News.  Atlanta,  and  Robert 
Simmons,  staff  correspondent.  KNXT  Los 
Angeles. 


so  that  the  nominees  of  the  two  major  parties 
may  again  participate  In  debates  of  the  great 
issues. '■ 

interview  with  senator  m'carthy 
"Schoumacher.  Senator,  would  you  say 
that  you  would  favor  or  feel  it  important 
that  the  315  section,  equal-time  section,  be 
suspended  to  permit  primary  debates  be- 
tween-  

"McCartht.  Oh,  I  think  they — they  ought 
just  to  repeal  it.  I've  never — in  the  years  I've 
been  in  Congress,  they  used  to  ask  me  about 
equal  time  and  I  never  knew  what  they 
meant  because  I'd  had  no  experience  with  it 
And  I  think  that  it — it's  one  of  those  pro- 
visions that's  impossible  to  administer  and 
as  a  general  rule  when  you  get  something 
that's— that's  an  administrative  monstrosity 
it's  best  to  repeal  it.  If  not.  of  course,  you 
suspend  it  at  the  time  when  It  might  come 
into  effect." 

interview     with      GEORGE     WALLACE 

"Cleveland.  Governor,  what  is  your  posi- 
tion on  the  possible  suspension  of  the  equal 
time  provision  of  the  Communications  Act? 

"Wallace.  Well,  if  they're  talking  about 
suspending  the  rule  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing the  two  national  parties  to  debate 
and  to  eliminate  a  movement  such  as  mine, 
of  course  I'd  be  against  it.  I  look  with  very 
much  concern  about  any  suspension  of  a  rule 
that  gives  equal  time.  Now  I'm  sure  that  the 
networks  do  not  have  to  eive  equal  time  to 
some  candidate  throughout  the  nation  who's 
qualified,  say,  in  one  or  two  states,  and  we 
do  have  some  minor  parties  who  have  ballot 
position  in  one  state  and  no  more:  two 
states  and  no  more.  They  probably  should 
have  time  in  those  states.  But  a  movement 
such  as  mine,  which  is  going  to  be  on  most 
all  the  ballots  of  the  country,  should  be 
given  equal  time.  So  Im  against  any  move- 
ment that  would  make  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate this  movement.  And  I  don't  know  what 
the  purpose  of  It  is.  If  they're  trying  to 
eliminate  this  third  party  movement  from 
equal  time,  then  I'm  certainly  ;igainst  it." 

INTERVIEW     WITH      GOVERNOR     REAGAN 

"Simmons.  I've  got  three  or  four  written 
questions  here  with  regard  to  the  FCC  Sec- 
tion 315  regarding  equal  time  for  pxjlitical 
candidates  on  television.  I  wonder  if  in  your 
view  Section  315  perhaps  ought  to  be  susv 
pended  during  the  remaining  primaries  in 
order  to  permit  face-to-face  debates  between 
the  major  announced  candidates. 

"Reagan.  I  wouldn't  see  anything  wrong 
with  that.  I  don't  kno-w  all  the  technicalities 
involved,  but  I  think  that  an  overhaul'  and  a 
review  preceding  the  overhaul,  in  the  whole 
area  of  equal  time  and  the  rules  pertaining 
to  It  could  well  be  had.  I  remember  my  own 
experience  with  having  to  find  substitutes 
for  'Death  Valley  Days'  before  I  was  even  a 
declared  candidate,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  restriction  on  my  opponent  con- 
tinuing to  have  weekly  press  conferences. 
In  one  ruling  they  issued  that  it  was  part 
of  his  Job.  but  it  wasn't  part  of  my  Job  to 
continue  on  'Death  Valley  Days.'  I  think  that 
there've  been — there  are  a  great  many  things 
at  fault  in  the  interpretation  of  the  equal- 
time  rule. 

"Simmons.  In  general  terms  do  you  think 
that  315  is  a  good  idea,  in  that  it  gives 
exposure  to  minor  candidates  such  as  the 
Vegetarians'  or  Socialist-Labor  party's 
nominees  for  President? 

"Reagan.  Well.  I'd  want  to — I'd  want  to 
see  again  the  results  of  a  review  and  some 
thinking  applied  to  this.  I  can  see  that  there 
has  to  be  some  protection  for  television  and 
for  the  television  viewer  in  that  area  because 
there's  nothing  to  prevent  a  lot  of  people 
from  becoming  candidates  who  we  know 
are  not  meaningful  candidates  and  are  not 
going  to  acquire  any  audience  and  could 
clutter  things  up  pretty  well.  But  I  think, 
as  I  say.  that  there  should  be  quite  a  review — 
part  of  the  people  in  industry,  part  of  the 
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people  In  public  life,  government  Itself,  as  to 
what  would  be  a  proper  answer." 

interview  with  senators  m'cartht  and 

KENNEDY 

"Schoumacher.  Walter  and  Roger  Mudd, 
this  Is  David  Schoumacher  with  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy just  up  the  block  from  you.  There's 
been  a  difficulty,  of  course,  in  staging  any 
kind  of  a  debate.  I  wonder  If.  this  time,  if 
we  could  ask  both  men  if  they're  willing  to 
meet  in  the  Nebraska  Primary  and  hold  a 
confrontation  of  some  sort — a  joint  appear- 
ance. 

"McCarthy.  I  don't  know  Are  you  talking 
to  me? 

"Schoumacher.  Right,  sir.  we'll  ask  you 
first. 

"McCartity.  Well.  I  don't  know  if  you 
ought  to  raise  that  question  here  tonight  I. 
of  course,  have  said  that  I  was  willing  even  in 
Indiana  and  I  said  I  would  in  Nebraska, 
but  .  .  .  you  know  ...  we  haven't  even 
quite  finished  adding  things  up  for  tonight. 
I'm  willing.  Yes. 

"Schoumacher.    Senator    Kennedy  .  .   . 

"Kennedy,  "i'es,  I've  always  said  I've  been 
willing.  I  think  that  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey is  a  candidate  and  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  enter  this  effort  as  well.  As  Senator 
McCarthy  knows.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
has  made  st-itements  and  his  backers  and 
supporters  have  made  statements  that  he's 
the  frontrunner.  Senator  McCarthy  feels  that 
he's  the  frontrunner.  I'ni  not  making  any 
predictions  about  where  I  run  because  I  think 
that  the  only  way  I  can  do  well  is,  obviously, 
take  my  candidacy  to  the  people  and  do  well 
in  the  campaign  with  people.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey  to  become  actively  involved  in 
taking  his  campaign  to  the  people  them- 
selves, bec^iuse  ...  so  that  the  people  can 
pass  on  it.  I  think  this  Is  something  more 
than  just  political  leaders  and  politicians.  I 
think  this  has  to  have  the  support  of  the 
people  themselves  and  I  think  that's  what  at 
least   we're    trying   to   do." 

There  you  have  it.  Except  for  Governor 
Rockefeller — who  says  "Frankly.  I  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  study  it " — the  candidates 
are  willing. 

But  there  is  also  some  opposition  to  sus- 
pending 315.  In  all  fairness  there  is  another 
side,  and  its  spokesman  .stiould  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 


DR.  GODDARD  RESIGNS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  deep  regret  in  this  morning's  press 
that  Dr.  James  Goddard  has  found  it 
necessary,  for  personal  reasons,  to  resign 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Since  1966  when  Dr. 
Goddard  was  appointed  as  Commissioner 
he  has  worked  with  unfaiUng  dedication 
toward  the  goal  of  insuring  that  every 
drug  on  the  market  be  safe  and  effective. 
Keenly  aware  of  the  direct  impact  of  the 
FDA  on  the  health  and  .safety  of  the 
American  i^eople.  Dr.  Goddard  has 
turned  FDA  into  an  aggressive  agency 
actively  executing  its  regulatory  func- 
tions. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  is 
in  a  sensitive  position.  Charged  with 
protecting  the  public  interest,  he  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  powerful  pressures 
of  an  industry  with  an  important  stake 
in  the  decisions  he  makes.  'Which  drugs 
will  be  marketed  and  what  types  of  ad- 
vertising will  be  permitted  are  delicate 
matters  he  deals  with  daily. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
must  be  able  to  resist  the  pressures  of 
the  industry  to  allow  the  marketing  of 
drugs   before   their   safety   and   efficacy 


have  been  documented  by  substantial 
evidence.  He  must  work  diligently  to  in- 
sure that  Information  disseminated  to 
physicians  be  complete  and  truthful  so 
that  patients  will  not  be  exposed  imnec- 
cssarlly  to  risks  of  suffering  or  death 
because  of  premature  or  overuse  of  a 
drug. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  his  2  years  as  Commissioner.  He 
was  willing  to  take  positions  which 
brought  upon  him  the  criticism  of  the 
industry  when  he  believed  that  his 
stands  were  in  the  public  Interest.  Firms 
which  violated  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  were  prosecuted.  Drugs 
which  were  shown  to  be  dangerous  were 
withdrawn  fronr'the  market.  The  mar- 
keting of  new  drugs  was  postponed, 
often  in  the  face  of  great  mdustry  pres- 
sure. If  there  were  Insufficient  assurances 
of  safety  and  efficacy. 

We  all  know  about  the  tragedy  around 
the  world  caused  by  thalidomide.  We 
know  of  the  many  needless  deaths  in  our 
own  country  resulting  from  the  drug 
chloramphenicol  because  it  was  over- 
promoted. 

We  can  prevent  such  tragedies  from 
recurring  only  if  the  new  Commissioner 
shows  the  same  willingness  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  protect  our  consum- 
ers. 

He  must  be  a  man  who  will  continue 
the  programs  Dr.  Goddard  has  initiated 
and  who  will  follow  the  same  jxjlicy  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
drug  laws.  He  should  thus  be  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  familiar  with  FDA  programs 
and  operations. 

I  commend  Dr.  Goddard's  recommen- 
dations that  Dr.  Herbert  Ley,  now  Chief 
of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Medicine  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

Dr.  Ley  has  made  a  distinguished  name 
for  himself  as  head  of  this  all-important 
section  of  the  FDA.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  and  sympathetic  to  the 
fine  programs  begun  by  Dr.  Goddard. 

Already  the  screams  of  anguish  over 
this  recommendation  have  come  from 
the  drug  industry.  I  am  certain  they 
would  like  to  have  the  agency  revert  back 
to  the  sleepy  days  of  pre-Goddard  when 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
regulator  and  the  regulated. 

Judging  alone  by  the  drug  lobby  op- 
position to  Dr.  Ley,  I  presume  he  would 
be  an  excellent  choice  as  Administrator. 

The  appointment  of  a  lesser  man 
would  be  a  tragedy.  I  hope  the  pressures 
will  be  withstood. 

The  public's  health  must  remain  para- 
mount In  the  performance  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's duties.  Tire  American  people 
deserve  the  best  health  care  possible. 
They  will  receive  it  only  if  the  drugs 
they  get  are  safe,  effective  and  used 
properly.  And  it  is  the  FDA  Commission- 
er, who,  by  his  expertise  and  dedication 
to  the  public  Interest,  can  see  to  it  that 
they  do. 

I  trust  the  administration  will  not  re- 
treat from  its  responsibilities  and  rele- 
gate the  FDA  to  the  dangers  of  second- 
class  status. 


SELLS  MAIL-ORDER  GUNS  ON 
STREETS   OF   CHICAGO 

Mr.    DODD.    Mr.    President,    in    the 
course  of  debate  on  title  IV,  the  firearms 


section  of  S.  917,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  those  op- 
posing the  strong  Federal  law  sought  by 
virtually  all  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
Nation  have  repeatedly  suggested  that 
the  existing  law.  if  enforced,  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  mail-order  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

Such  a  suggestion,  of  coiSrse,  is  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  argument  has  no  redeeming  merit 
whatsoever. 

There  has  been  no  known  conviction 
under  the  mail  order  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  since  it 
was  signed  into  law  because  the  crim- 
inal can  easily  evade  the  requirements 
of  law  by  simply  falsifying  his  name. 

It  is  because  the  weak  requirements 
in  the  exlstmg  law,  demanded  at  the 
time  of  Its  passage  by  the  NRA-led  gun 
lobby,  that  it  is  necessary  to  toughen  the 
law  today. 

As  the  law  now  operates,  just  about 
anyone  and  evei^one  can  be  a  gun- 
rimner,  set  up  his  own  shop  and  traffic 
In  the  entire  military  surplus  .^mall  arms 
of  World  War  II,  and  Indeed  in  some 
cases,  a  good  deal  of  the  surplus  small 
arms  of  World  War  I. 

It  has  been  done  and  it  Is  now  being 
done. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  told 
Congress  that  a  minimum  of  25.000  of 
the  100.000  plus  Federal  firearms  licen.ses 
in  existence  are  not  in  the  hands  of  bo- 
nafide  firearms  dealers. 

They  have  been  Issued  to  the  fringe 
element  of  the  firearms  industry  who  use 
the  license  to  get  discount  rates  on  shoot- 
ing equipment,  to  drifters  without  per- 
manent addresses,  to  itinerant  gun  deal- 
ers who  frequent  county  fairs,  and  to  in- 
stant geniuses  who  set  up  street  corner 
firearms  businesses  to  reap  huge  profits. 
Each  of  these  is  an  open  door  to  an 
arsenal.  History,  the  unlfoi-m  crime  re- 
ports of  the  FBI.  and  the  daily  newspa- 
per are  adequate  proof  that  this  door  is 
used  all  too  frequently  by  the  assassin, 
the  criminal,  and  the  demented. 

I  would  like  to  call  one  such  case  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  not  a 
unique  case.  It  has  happened  many  times 
before. 

If  there  is  something  unique  about  this 
case,  Mr.  President,  It  is  perhaps  that  in 
this  case  the  culprit  was  caught  and 
prosecuted. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
prosecution  was  for  engaging  in  inter- 
state shipments  of  firearms  without  a 
dealer's  license.  He  did  not  bother  to 
.secure  a  license,  he  ignored  the  existing 
law. 

The  case  involves  23-year-old  Willie  E. 
Engram.  of  Chicago,  who  was  inspired 
by  the  ease  with  which  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald, President  Kennedy's  assassin, 
bought  a  high-powered  mail-oi-dcr  rifle 
through  the  mails. 

Details  of  that  purchase  by  Oswald, 
and  the  similar  mail-order  purchase  of  a 
pistol  which  he  used  to  kill  Officer  Tippet 
the  same  day  in  Dallas,  dramatically 
brought  out  the  weaknesses  of  Federal 
laws  on  the  Interstate  sale  of  firearms. 

Chicago  police  and  I-'ederal  Treasury 
agents  estimate  that  the  street  corner 
gun  business  yielded  Engram  about  S500 
a  week  in  profits  and  put  approximately 
1,500   guns  in  the   hands   of   criminals 
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from  the  time  he  quit  regular  work  a  few 
days  following  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  the  time  he  was  ap- 
prehended in  mid-July  of  1964. 

All  the  while  Engram  engaged  in  his 
gun  racket  he  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  courts  for  possession  of  narcotics. 
He  had  previously  been  convicted  as  a 
thief. 

It  was  a  simple  scheme  Engram  hit 
upon. 

Federal  agents  said  he  bought  about 
60  guns  a  week  from  a  Texas  mail-order 
house  for  $9.65  apiece  and  sold  them  for 
about  $16  apiece,  or  whatever  the  tjafBc 
would  bear. 

Most  of  the  weapons  were  the  cheap 
foreign-made  .22-caliber  pistols  that  glut 
the  teenage  and  petty  criminal  market. 

A  number  of  such  weapons  were  traced 
to  crimes  in  Chicaeo.  and  Engram  him- 
self said  he  would  sell  to  any  one  of  any 
aue.  according  to  Treasury  agents. 

The  Eneram  story  is  best  told  by  Don 
Sullivan  in  the  Tuesday,  July  21.  1964, 
edition  of  tJae  Chicago  American. 

The  headline  says:  "Peddles  1.500 
Gurus   Here — Murder.    Assaults   Result." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peddles   1.500  Guns  Here — Murder, 

Assaults  Result 

(By  Doq Sullivan) 

Ctiicago    Intelligence    division    detectives, 

aided  by  United  States  treasury  agents,  have 

crocked    a   pistol-selling    racicet    here   which 

"ipmed  the  schemer  $500  a  week  and  put  an 

estimated   1.500  unlicensed  guns  into  crlml« 

nals'  hands. 

Charged  -with  selling  interstate  shipments 
of  firearms  without  a  dealer's  license  is  Willie 
E   Engram,  23,  ot  1425  S  Tripp  av. 

Treasury  agents  said  Engram  got  the  gun- 
selling  Idea  from  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  Nov.  22. 

MAZL-ORBER    RIFLE 

In  the  furor  that  followed  the  assasslnai 
tion  in  Dallas,  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
accused  assassin.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  had 
b  iiight  the  high-powered  rifle  that  Icilled  the 
President  from  a  mail  order  sporting  goods 
n.'-m  in  Chicago. 

Details  of  the  purchase  brought  out  drama- 
tically the  weakness  of  federal  laws  Involv- 
ing interstate  sale  of  flrearms. 

Agents  say  they  believe,  altho  Engram  will 
not  admit  It.  that  Engram  read  the  news  on 
gun  sales  carefully,  and  determined  to  try 
selling  guns  himself — for  a  profit. 

Police  said  that  guns  sold  by  Engram  were 
Involved  in  a  murder,  in  a  pistol-whipping  by 
a  J3-year  old  boy.  in  an  aggravated  assault, 
and  In  the  shooting  of  a  woman.  A  convicted 
narcotics  addict  was  found  with  one  of  En- 
gram s  guns  in  her  possession. 

(JUrr    REGULAR    JOB 

So  successful  was  Engram 's  racicet  that 
months  ago  he  quit  his  $135-a-weelt  Job  as 
an  aluminium  sheet  handler  in  McCook  to 
sell  guns  exclusively.  He  has  been  operating 
since  November.  * 

Engram  was  to  be  .uraigned  Tuesday  before 
U.iited  States  Commissioner  C.  S.  Bentley 
Pike.  He  is  held  under  $1,500  ca.sh  bond  iQ 
the  federal  tier  of  the  Gooic  coimty  Jail. 

Engram  Is  a  convicted  thief  undem  one 
yemrs  cjurt  supervision  for  possession  of 
narcotics. 

Engram's  scheme  was  simple.  He  l>ought 
cheap,     foj«ign-made     .22    caliber    six-shot 


revolvers  from  a  Port  Worth  mall  order  house 
for  $9  65  apiece  ajid  sold  them  here  for 
$16  or  as  much  as  he  could  wheedle  out  of 
the  buyer,  ftgents  said. 

Federal  agents  said  be  bought  about  60 
guns  a  week.  He  would  sell  to  anyone  of 
any  age,   treasury  agents  said. 

RECOVER  5  5  PISTOLS 

Detectives  have  found  55  of  these  peculiar 
weapons.  Police  confiscated  them  in  Investl- 
gatiiig  crlmee. 

Most  of  the  guns  Engram  bought  from 
Port  Worth  were  made  in  West  Germany.  The 
weapons  have  1-lnch  barrels,  weigh  13  ounces, 
and  are  extremely  difficult  to  tind  in  a  per- 
son's clotliine.  even  for  an  experienced 
searcher. 

They  were  sold  by  Buddie  Arms  company, 
226  E.  Lancaster  st..  Port  Worth,  as  "Seno- 
ritas.  the  world's  fastest-selling  snubby.  Or- 
der these  by  the  dozen  at  this  low  price.  .22 
caliber  with  free  holster.  RegiUar  quantity 
prices  for  100  gims  Free  holster  with  each 
gun." 

The  advertisement  was  directed  to 
"dealers."  who  are  permitted  to  buy  guns 
legally  thru  Interstate  malls.  Bonnie  Wil- 
liams, assistant  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Arm.  iidmitted  his  firm  did  not  check  on 
v/hetlier  purchasers  were  licensed  dealers. 

RECEIVES  CUT  R.'.TES 

Williams  said  Engram  bought  so  many 
guns  that  the  firm  gave  Wm  a  cut  price. 
Engram  used  the  pseudonyms  "John  John- 
son." and  'Billy  Williams."  and  ordered  guns 
by  phone,  according  to  Williams. 

He  said  Engram  phoned  once  to  say  he 
was  selling  the  guns  so  last  he  wanted  them 
shipped  by  air  <!xpress. 

Treasury  agents  seized  the  sales  invoices 
Involving  Engram-Johnson-Williams  on 
Monday,  and  Assistant  tJnited  States  Atty. 
Richard  T.  Slkes  has  begun  preparing  the 
case  for  presentation  to  a  federal  grand  Jury 
next  week. 

On  Dec.  14.  James  Arllne,  34.  of  3933  Drexel 
blvd.,  a  cab  driver,  was  shot  to  death  in  liis 
cab  at  44th  street  and  Calumet  avenue. 

Thomas  Scott.  21,  of  4320  Drexel  blvd., 
wn^  charged  with  the  murder,  and  on  June  1 . 
Judge  P.  Emmett  Morrissey  in  Criminal 
court  found  Scott  guilty  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  25  to  50  years  in  prison. 

The  miu'der  weapon  was  one  of  the  !>e- 
culiar  .22  caliber  gtins. 

On  Jan.  1,  Klilis  Hill,  26.  of  1943  Lake  St., 
leaned  out  his  apartment  window  and  fired 
a  .22  caliber  pistol  to  celebrate  the  new  year. 

His  shot  struck  a  37-year  old  neight>or 
woman.  Hill  was  charged  with  aggravated 
battery.  The  charge  was  reduced  in  Boys 
court  to  reckless  conduct  by  Judge  Saul  A. 
Epton,  who  placed  Hill  under  one  year  of 
court  supervision  on  Feb.  5. 

On  March  28,  three  Negro  boys  beat  two 
white  t>oys  behind  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  at  57th  street  and  South  Shore 
drive. 

One  of  three  youths  charged  with  aggra- 
vated battery  was  Otis  Jones.  13,  of  6019 
S.  H.irper  av. 

GUN    FOUND    IN    FLAT 

The  victim  told  police  Jones  struck  him 
below  the  left  eye  with  a  hard  object  he  did 
not  see.  Youth  division  police  confiscated  a 
.22  revolver  from  Jones'  apartment.  He  was 
turned  over  to  juvenile  authorities. 

Epigram  was  questioned  by  intelligence  di- 
vision detectives  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  his 
arrest,  and  he  conceded  in  a  written  state- 
ment, "I  might  have  sold  some  |guns|  to 
gu>-s  with  police  records."  He  denied  selling 
guns  to  minors. 

The  Fort  Worth  flrm  also  shows  records 
of  Engram.  under  his  aliases,  having  bought 
20  .38  caliber  Iver  Johnson  revolvers  and  10 
.32  caliber  Iver  Johnson  revolvers  at  $24.75 
each,  and  10  .25  caliber  Galesl  automatic 
pistols  at  $19.95  each. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  2  days  later, 
July  23,  1964,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
had  some  editorial  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  an  editorial  entitled  "Restrict 
Gun  Sales,"  the  editors  began  this  way: 

The  Federal  law  governing  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms by  mail-order  Is.  as  we  have  noted  in 
the  past,  a  weak  flabby  law.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act.  which  regulates  the  sale 
of  firearms  in  interstate  commerce,  the  seller 
of  firearms  must  be  free  of  a  criminal  record, 
he  must  pay  $1  for  a  Federal  license  and  he 
cannot  knowingly  sell  a  firearm  to  a  man 
with  a  criminal  record. 

Under  those  loose  regulations  anyone  can 
buy  a  deadly  weapon  by  mail  order.  The  gun 
used  to  assassinate  President  Kennedy  was 
purchased  In  this  manner.  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  entire  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restrict  Gun  Sales 

Tlie  federal  law  governing  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms by  mall  order  is.  as  we  have  noted  In 
the  past,  a  weak  .and  flabby  law.  Under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  which  regulates  the 
sale  of  firearms  m  Interstate  commerce,  the 
seller  of  firearms  must  be  free  of  a  criminal 
record,  he  must  pay  $i  for  a  federal  licrnse 
and  he  cannot  knowingly  sell  a  firearm  to  a 
man  with  a  criminal  record. 

Under  these  loose  regulations  anyone  can 
buy  a  deadly  weapon  by  mail  order.  The  gun 
used  to  assassinate  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  purchased  in  this  nianner. 

This  week  a  Chicagoan  with  a  criminal 
record  for  possession  of  narcotics  was  ar- 
rested for  selling  guns.  In  the  past  eight 
months  he  has  purchased  at  least  1.500  guns 
from  mall  order  houses.  He  concealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  criminal  record  from  the 
dealers.  He  resold  the  guns  to  anyone  who 
had  his  price  and  he  has  admitted  that  some 
of  the  guns  he  sold  might  have  gone  to 
known  criminals. 

Many  legitimate  gun  dealers  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  the  public  by  request- 
ing that  a  buyer  submit  an  affidavit  testify- 
ing that  the  buyer  does  not  have  a  crim- 
inal record  and  is  over  21.  This  request  Is 
easily  evaded  by  using  a  faise  name,  as  did 
the  Chicagoan  arrested  this  week. 

We  iiave  made  a  suggestion  in  other  edi- 
torials and  we  repeat  it  now  lor  the  benefit 
of  Illinois  members  of  Congress. 

The  federal  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  lire- 
arms  should  contain  a  restriction  limiting 
the  sale  of  firearms  from  any  legitimate 
source  to  those  who  liave  obtained  a  permit 
to  buy  from  their  local  police  department. 
Such  a  restriction  would  not  hamper  .^ports- 
men  or  gun  fanciers.  It  would  sharply  cur- 
tail, if  not  eliminate,  the  sale  of  guns  to 
criminals,  the  mentally  deficient  and  minors. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  was  a 
classic  example  of  a  criminal  using  the 
free  enterprise  ."system  to  illegally  supply 
other  criminals  with  firearms.  He  was 
reasonably  sure  of  some  success  and 
profit  for  his  enteiTsrise  after  reading 
how  an  assassin  had  no  trouble  in  cir- 
cumventing the  Federal  law  using  a 
similar   subterfuge. 

It  was  4  ^•eal■s  ago  since  that  incident. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, while  investigating  the  firearms 
problem,  used  Chicago  as  a  basis  for  one 
of  its  own  studies. 

The  .sales  receipts  for  some  4.000  hand- 
guns delivered  t-o  Chica.co  residents  by 
two  California  firearms  dealers  were  ex- 
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amined  by  the  Chicago  police  at  sub- 
committee request. 

The  finding  was  distressing,  and 
pointed  up  the  .'^ame  deficiency  in  Fed- 
eral law  that  made  a  small  fortune  for 
Engram. 

Of  the  4,000  guns  delivered  via  mall 
order — common  carrier— to  Chicago  for 
the  period  of  about  1  year,  more  than  25 
I>ercent  of  them,  according  to  Chicago 
police  recoids.  went  io  known  criminals. 
And  actually,  the  distribution  of  the 
firearms  within  the  city  followed  the 
pattern  for  the  distribution  of  mail-order 
flrearms  the  subcommittee  has  found 
across  the  country. 

And  that  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  guns 
went  to  the  high  crime  areas  of  the  city. 
In  the  high  crime  areas  of  the  city,  the 
percentage  of  puns  that  went  to  known 
criminals  was  much  higher. 

For  example,  in  Washington.  DC,  a 
similar  study  wa.s  conducted  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  in 
1962.  It  was  found  tliat  .some  25  ix?rcent 
of  the  mail-order  firearms  here  were  de- 
livered to  known  criminals — i>er,sons 
who  would  not  be  eligible  to  purchase 
them  under  the  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

However,  in  the  year  u-sed  as  a  ba.se  for 
the  subcommittee  .study,  tlie  liigh  crime 
precinct  wa.s  the  Second  Precinct,  and 
more  than  80  ix^rcent  of  the  mail-order 
firearms  delivered  in  that  precinct  went 
to  known  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  things  have  not  changed 
much  since  that  time,  in  either  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  or  Chicago. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  right  now.  bus 
drivers  refuse  to  drive  at  night  because 
they  fear  t>einR  held  up  and  murdered. 
Many  of  tliem  have  Ijeen. 

Fireai-ms  are  abundant  here.  The  Fed- 
eral GoveiTiment  lias  not  yet  tightened 
up  the  law.  has  not  taken  even  a  mini- 
mal step  to  keep  deadly  weapons  out  of 
the  liands  of  those  who  have  already 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  deadly 
!>oople. 

The  high  crime  rate  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  firearms  are  on  the  public  mmd. 
and  they  want  something  done  about  it. 
The  dire  situation  in  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, has  caught  the  attention  of  the 
editors  of  the  Racine,  Wis.,  Journal- 
Times. 

In  the  April  26.  1968,  edition  of  the 
Journal-Times,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Just  a  Plain  Case  of  Too  Many  Guns," 
the  editors  point  out  that  4  days  earlier 
in  Chicago,  during  approximately  26 
hours,  three  i^ersons  were  killed  and  12 
were  injured,  all  by  gunshots. 
The  editors  then  commented: 
This  was  not  a  riot.  The  incidents  had  no 
apparent  connection.  Nor  were  the  victims 
gangsters,  lawbreakers  or  apparently  Involved 
any  kind  of  crime  war  or  gang  fight.  Most 
of  them  were  just  shot  in  the  street  or  in  the 
yards  of  their  homes  for  no  apparent  reason. 
This  was  just  one  day's  "bag"  in  a  large 
American  city  .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  the  Racine  paper  dotes 
briefly  on  Congress,  where  much  of  the 
blame  .seems  to  reside.  The  editorial  con- 
tinued: 

.  .  .  And  what  happened  in  Chicago  in  one 
26-hour  period  merely  dramatizes  what  can 


happen  In  a  society  that  Is  drenched  In  fire- 
arms, and  In  violence. 

Yet  no  gun  control  law  has  yet  to  come  out 
of  Congress  .  .  . 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

I  believe  it  strikes  close  to  the  heart 
of  what  is  being  discussed  and  debated 
here  in  the  Senate  in  the  consideration 
of  title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  S.  917. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Just  a  Plain  Case  of  Too  Many  Guns 
On  Wednesday,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
carried  a  chronological  chart  of  the  hours 
between  5:15  p.m.  Monday  and  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  a  period  of  approximately  26  hours. 
It  listed  by  time  10  separate  incidents,  in 
scattered  sections  of  CiUcago,  in  which  three 
persons  were  killed  and  12  injured. 
Every  one  of  the  15  persons  w.is  shot. 
This  was  not  a  riot.  The  incidents  had  no 
apparent  connection.  Nor  were  the  victims 
gangsters,  lawbreakers  or  apparently  involved 
in  any  kind  of  a  crime  war  or  gang  fight. 
Most  of  them  were  just  shot  In  the  street  or 
in  the  yards  of  their  homes  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

This  was  just  one  day's  "bag"  in  a  large 
American  city,  admittedly  not  typical,  but 
Illustrative. 

In  an  editorial  in  that  same  edition,  the 
Sun-Times  points  to  the  fact  that  in  1966 
(the  last  vear  for  which  figures  are  available) 
there  were  6.400  murders.  10.000  suicides, 
100,000  injuries  and  2,600  accidental  deaths — 
all  by  gunshot.  Guns  were  used  in  43.000  as- 
saults and  50.000  robberies.  The  Sun-Times 
says  that  10,000  guns  reach  private  hands 
each  day. 

That's  too  many  guns.  That's  too  many 
lives  taken  by  guns,  too  many  injured,  as- 
saulted and  robbed.  And  what  liappened  In 
Chicago  in  one  26-hour  period  merely  drama- 
tizes what  can  happen  in  a  society  that  is 
drenched  in  firearms,  and  in  violence. 

Yet  no  gun-control  law  has  yet  to  come 
out  of  Congress.  A  weak  bill  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  a  congressional  committee, 
with  only  a  small  chance  of  adoption  and 
no  chance  of  effectinc  cenulne  control. 


that  physicians  are  given  accurate  and 

truthful  information  about  the  dmgs 
they  prescribe,  is  to  insure  that  the  food 
and  drug  laws  are  vigorously  enforced. 

The  man  who  heads  this  agency  must 
have  the  tenacity  and  dedication  to  seek 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws<  He  must 
be  able  to  resist  those  pressure.v«'bich 
may  endanger  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  American  people.  He  must  insure 
that  adequate  and  reliable  information 
on  all  drugs  is  distributed  to  the  medical 
profession.  And  he  must  be  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  act  upon  his  convictions, 
alerting  Government,  industry,  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  the  consumer  where- 
ever  laws  arc  violated. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  i>erformcd  these 
functions  well  in  his  2  years  as  FDA 
Commissioner.  He  has  been  willing  to 
take  stands  which  drew  upon  him  the 
criticism  of  the  drug  industi-y  when  h.r 
felt  that  his  position  was  in  the  public 
interest.  He  has  called  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  firms  which  have  violated  jirovi- 
.sions  of  the  Food  and  Dnig  Act.  He  has 
had  drugs  removed  from  the  market 
whenever  the  evidence  indicated  that 
their  dangers  outweighed  their  possible 
benefits.  He  has  held  up  tlie  marketing 
of  drugs,  often  in  the  face  of  great  in- 
dusti-y  pressure,  when  assurances  of 
safety  and  efficacy  did  not  exist. 

Dr.  Goddard  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  his  performance  as  FDA 
Commissioner,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied  that 
a  successor  will  be  appointed  who  will 
continue  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drug  laws,  so  that  the  liealth  of 
the  American  public  will  be  protected  and 
enhanced. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  JAMES  GOD- 
DARD AS  COMMISSIONER  OF  FOOD 
AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  read  with  regret  in  this 
morning's  press  of  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
James  Goddard  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Dinig  Administration.  Since 
1966,  when  Dr.  Goddard  became  Com- 
missioner, he  has  displayed  his  unfailing 
dedication  to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer against  the  marketing  of  unsafe 
and  ineffective  drugs.  We  all  remember 
the  thalidomide  tragedy,  which  resulted 
in  the  birth  of  7.000  seriously  deformed 
children  throughout  the  world.  We  have, 
read  more  recently  of  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren caused  by  the  drug  Chloromycetin, 
because  the  di-ug  is  being  promoted  and 
thus  prescribed  for  uses  which  are  not 
indicated. 

The  drugs  which  are  being  marketed 
today  are  increasingly  powerful  chemi- 
cal agents  which  must  be  tested  properly 
before  marketing  and  used  with  the 
greatest  caution.  The  only  way  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  drugs  which  our  citi- 
zens receive  are  as  safe  as  possible  and 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY  RESEARCH  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  14940.  I  placed  in 
the  Record  .several  excerpts  from,  and 
descriptions  of.  particular  external  re- 
search contracts  that  had  raised  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  as  to  the  value  of  these 
exercises. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Di.sannamcnt 
Agency — ACDA — has  now  underUken 
to  justify  these  particular  contracts  as  is 
entirely  appropriate.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cede to  the  request  to  make  the  justifica- 
tions public  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  hope  that  all  those  interested  will 
read  them  to  judge  for  them.selves.  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  find  them  par- 
ticularly convincing  but  it  may  be  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  finer 
points  of  all  this  research. 

Nevertheless.  I  hope  that  the  ACDA  will 
carefully  reexamine  its  contract  research 
program.  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if 
an  objective  analysis  of  these  studies 
could  be  made  by  someone  for  some  group 
like  the  ACDA  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee so  that  critics  are  not  immediately 
branded  as  anti-intellectuals  if  they 
question  the  expenditure  of  jiublic  funds 
for  this  type  of  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifica- 
'tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ir>:!s 
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Answers  to  QrEsVioNS  Raised  by  Senator 
Fttlbricht  on  Apun,  22.  1968,  With  RErcR- 
FNCE  TO  Certain  ACDA  Research  Con- 
tracts 

(ACDA  WEC-981 

arms    control     and     LIMITED     WAH 
(DESIGN    STUDY  1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Senator  Fxtlbricht.  The  summary  para- 
graph Indicates  what  It  dealt  with  and  how 
significant  the  conclusions  were.  It  reads: 

•'In  the  final  analysis,  policy  will  still 
operate  In  the  gray  area,  unable  for  sound 
reasons  to  occupy  either  black  or  white.  Free- 
dom, and  Justice  remains  the  highest  values 
of  political  ethics  But  they  sometimes  be- 
come confused  with  power  and  prestige  In 
our  Judgment,  both  world  peace  and  deepest 
American  values  will  be  served  by  a  strategy 
of  conflict  control  that  vigorously  seeks  to 
support  freedom  and  Justice  In  ways  that 
purposefully  minimize  violence." 

This  cost  $232,500. 

The  study  came  up  with  a  generality 
which,  in  my  humble  Judgment.  I  fall  to 
appreciate,  and  I  do  not  think  the  study  Is 
Justified. 

ACDA  Ans?<'er:  The  paragraph  chosen  for 
quotation  does  not  purport  to  be  a  svimmary 
of  the  entire  report,  or  even  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  study.  It  refers  to  one  general 
finding  of  the  study  as  to  the  need  for  a 
purposeful  U.S.  strategy  of  conflict  control 
and  does  not 'purport  to  cover  a  number  of 
other  Important  flndlngs  of  the  study  pre- 
sented  elsewhere   In   the   Summary   volume. 

The  study  applies  a  local  conflict  control 
model  to  a  number  of  cases  of  post  World 
War  II  conflict  to  identify  phases  of  conflict, 
factors  tending  to  create  and  Intensify  hos- 
tilities and  possible  control  measures.  A 
major  portion  of  these  findings  concern  the 
role  of  weapons  in  local  conflicts. 

ACDA  believes  that  this  study  was  very 
useful  and  well  worth  the  amount.  Througb 
the  refinement  and  further  development  of 
the  findings  In  the  study.  ACDA  hopes  to  be 
able  to  identify  evolving  conflict  situations 
In  the  developing  areas  and  to  show  how 
they  might  be  Influenced. 

[ACDA  GC-831 
legal  aspects  or  verification  in  the 

SO%TET    union 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Ft-LBRicHT  (memorandum).  This  Is  the 
final  conclusion  of  the  summary  repwrt  of  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  study  on 
"legal  aspects  of  verification  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Hard  information  about  Soviet  law  and 
practice  Is  unavailable  In  many  areas  relat- 
ing to  the  verification  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  For  this  reason,  many  questions 
relevant  to  the  legal  aspects  of  verification 
cannot  be  fully  answered.  The  problems  that 
would  arise  In  the  negotiation  of  an  arms 
control  agreement  would  be  mainly  adminis- 
trative. Since  the  political  underpinnings 
win  determine  the  overall  acceptability  of  a 
verification  arrangement,  political  monitor- 
ing would  be  necessary  on  a  continuing  basis. 
And  because  the  practical  administration  of 
the  vertlflcation  arrangement  will  determine 
the  ultimate  sucfcess  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, a  single  Soviet  agency  that  could  cen- 
tralize and  therefore  support  and  facilitate 
the'  work  of  an  arms  Inspectorate  would  be 
desirable. 

It  cost  ACDA  $45,000  to  be  told  this. 

ACDA  Answer:  The  paragraph  chosen  for 
quotation  does  not  purport  to  be  a  summary 
of  the  report. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  examined 
in  great  detail  the  many  legal  questions  that 
would  arise  under  Soviet  laws  and  adminis- 
trative  regulations   when   foreign   nationals 
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conduct  an  arms  control  inspection  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Besides  focusing  on  the  laws 
governing  such  Issues  as  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  Inspectors  and  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  equipment  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  study  considers  the  effect  on  an 
arms  control  inspection  of  Soviet  secrecy 
laws,  use  of  monitoring  devices,  overflight 
photography,  and   access   to  sensitive  areas. 

Among  the  arms  control  proposals  the  US. 
has  advanced  are  the  comprehensive  test 
ban.  the  cut-off  In  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  use  In  weapons,  and  the 
freeze  on  strategic  delivery  vehicles,  all  of 
which  we  have  said  require  verification  by 
inspectors  on  Soviet  territory.  The  study  ex- 
pressly analyzes  these  legal  Issues  in  the 
three  contexts  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
a  cut-off  and  a  freeze  and  considers  the  var- 
iations in  these  problems  that  could  arise 
from  the  form  of  inspectorate  chosen.  If  the 
US.  is  to  propose  the  above  measures.  It  Is 
certainly  necessary  to  examine  problems 
posed  by  inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  this  task  comprehensive  Information  and 
analysis  of  the  legal  problems  likely  to  arise 
during  inspection  on  Soviet  territory  is 
essential. 

ACDA  regards  this  study  as  very  useful 
and  well  worth  the  money.  In  addition.  Vol- 
ume 4  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Classi- 
fication Management  Society  has  been  given 
permission  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  publish  the  sections  of  the  study 
dealing  with  Soviet  classification  laws.  It  Is 
worthy  to  note  that  within  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government  where  original  secu- 
rity classification  authority  exists,  this  por- 
tion of  the  study  has  received  very  wide 
attention  and  comment.  Those  entities  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Government  charged 
with  the  original  classification  policy  deci- 
sions have  stated  that  they  have  never  seen 
an  informative  article  on  the  Soviet  classi- 
fication laws  prior  to  the  publishing  of  the 
ACDA  contract  GC-83. 

(ACDA/m-53I 

arms  control  arrangements  for  the  far  east 

Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  University 

Pulbright  I  memorandum) .  This  Is  a  sum- 
mary of  a  summary  report  on  "Arms  Control 
Arrangements  for  the  Par  East"  by  Stanford 
University: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  either  for  our- 
selves or  for  others  a  position  in  which  we 
have  'peace'  simply  because  we  cannot  de- 
fend ourselves  and  must  accept  the  declara- 
tions or  flat  of  others  If  we  wish  to  stirvlve. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  advocate  a  reduction  of 
arms  where  the  threat  to  the  whole  region 
Is  such  that  no  regional  state  Is  completely 
free  from  fear.,  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  advocate  a^  Increase  In  arms;  Instead 
we  advocate  an  Increased  sense  of  regional 
security.  The  preceding  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  promote  this  end  and  to  effect  a 
breakthrough  In  realistic  arms  control.  In 
our  view,  these, proposals  will  best  serve  the 
long-term  Interest  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  that  of  t)ie  region." 

ACDA  answe^:  The  statement  quoted  In 
Senator  Fulbrlght's  memorandum  on  ACDA 
external  research  is  not  a  summary  of  the 
Hoover  study.  The  quoted  statement  was  mis- 
labelled as  a  summary  of  one  chapter  of  the 
21-page  Summary  report,  which  is  in  turn  a 
condensed  version  of  a  190-page  report.  The 
quoted  statement  is  not  even  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  one  chapter  It  purports  to 
summarize.  Certainly  the  entire  cost  of  the 
study  cannot  be  allocated  to  the  quoted  or 
any  other  single  statement,  whether  or  not  It 
is  called  a  "summary"  or  a  "conclusion." 

In  his  message  to  the  ENDC  on  January  2, 
1966.  the  President  suggested  that  "coun- 
tries, on  a  regional  basis,  explore  ways  to 
limit    competition    among    themselves    for 
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costly  weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of 
Illusory  prestige."  This  study  by  Hoover  In- 
stitution examines  sixteen  countries  in  the 
Par  East  to  determine  the  poeslbilities  and 
limitations  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
arrangements  for  the  region  of  the  Par  East. 
The  study  focused  In  detail  on  those  iis- 
pects  of  Far  Eastern  politics  relevant  to  arms 
control.  Including  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icies, internal  and  external  sources  of  pos- 
sible conflict  affecting  arms  control  attitudes, 
and  national  positions  on  specific  arms  con- 
trol proposals.  The  an.ilysis  considered  atti- 
tudes and  Interests  affecting  regional  agree- 
ment or  adherence  to  general  measures  such 
as  the  test  b.in,  arms  reductions,  nuclear  free 
zones,  and  non-proliferation.  The  Report  rec- 
ommended six  major  categories  of  proposals 
deemed  feasible  In  the  region  and  discussed 
the  negotiability  of  each. 

•      [ACDA   WEC-U9I 

COMPtTTR  SERVICES  FOR  f  S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT    AGENCY 

Ccmtrol  Data  Corp. 

FrtBRir.HT  (memorandum).  "Question: 
Why  is  ACDA  involved  in  war  simulation  ac- 
Uvitles?" 

ACDA  Answer:  In  order  to  execute  its  mis- 
sion ACDA  requires  accurate  and  timely  In- 
formation on  the  sizes,  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  present  and  planned  arma- 
ments. War  simulation  activities  are  essen- 
tial to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  forces  and  the  potential  value 
and  hazards  to  US.  security  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  measures.  To  the  extent 
that  tliey  are  applicable  and  available  to  the 
Agency,  war  simulation  studies  of  other 
agencies  are  used,  but  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  gain  the  required  insight  from  a  written 
or  oral  report  by  an  external  study  group. 
The  Agency's  interruil  study  eroup  not  only 
inakes  special  studies  in  a  timely  manner, 
but  also  has  highlighted  potential  difficul- 
ties in  negotiation.  Since  studies  of  the  nego- 
tiability of  proposed  arms  control  agreements 
require  analysis  of  the  Soviet  viewpoints  as 
well  as  those  of  the  U.S..  ACDA  studies  have 
a  dimension  not  often  present  in  other  war 
simulations. 

In  addition,  the  capability  to  conduct 
simulation  studies  permits  ACDA  to  explore 
many  ideas  and  sort  out  those  which  main- 
tain U.S.  security  and  appear  to  be  nego- 
tiable. Of  the  many  arms  control  suggestions 
originating  in  ACDA  or  coming  to  our  atten- 
tion, only  those  found  to  be  promising  are 
advanced  for  further  evaluation  and  criticism 
by  other  government  agencies. 

[ACDA.  ST- 137 1 

FURTHER    INVESTIGATION    OF    SCEPTRON    AUDIO 
FREQUENCY     TECHNIQUES 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Corp. 

Pulbright  ( memorandum ) .  .  .  .  and  visit 
raissile  manufacttu:ers  to  see  whether  any 
unique  process  is  associated  with  missile  pro- 
duction. 

"Question:  What  Agency  purpose  is  served 
by  Sperry  visits  to  other  manufacturers  for 
such  an  indefi^nite  reason?" 

ACDA  Answer:  The  quoted  task  was  the 
smallest  of  four  tasks  assigned  tuader  this 
contract  at  a  total  cost  for  the  four  tasks  of 
$39,776.  The  purpose  of  the  task  was  to  as- 
certain whether  any  process  uniqtiely  asso- 
ciated with  rocket  or  missile  manufacture 
produced  a  unique  acoustic  signal  for  which 
a  special  monitoring  device,  SCEPTRON. 
could  be  programmed  so  that  using  the 
SCEPTRON  technique  such  manufacture 
could  be  Detected  and  identified  at  some  dis- 
tance. If  such  a  unique  acoustic  signal  were 
found  to  exist,  the  technique  would  provide 
a  relatively  unobtrusive  method  to  assist  in 
venfjing  an  arms  control  measure  to  limit 
the  production  of  strategic  delivery  veiilcles. 
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The  work  is  directly  applicable  to  the  U.S.  (ACDA/E-1041                                  basic  research,  and  Is  not  Intended  and  ex- 

Jroposal  to  freeze  the  nJunbers  and  charac-  social  and  psychological  aspech-s  ov  veriti-      P^,^  Jt/':^n'JrnnrnT?hrri"^™s' re'- 

Ln^cs  of  Offensive  and  defensive  strategic  ,,„on.     inspection,     and     internationai.     -^^^•^^..^^^.^'IL  II' t.mat.c'^exU- 

delivery  vehicles.  assurance                   ,,^^^,„                              imUon   of    the   fundamental    f.actors    a^socl- 

i-uraw  i/TMWTjniy  ^^^^  ^^  eecalaUon  and  vo  the  development 

(ACDA/E-1131  PtTt-BRiCHT     (memorandum):     "Question:      ^^    techniques    for    solving    future    conflict 

analysis  of  defense  worker  reemployment  Whafs  the  direct  connection  with  arms  con-      problems  through  iirms  control  negoUaUons. 

Universitu  of  Colorado  ^^^  «"^  disarmament?"                                            q^^  experience  with  the  problems  of  escala- 

, „,.„rf,„„>    THiBKtnrivwin  ^^^^  Answer:   This  w.-xs  the  first  Impor-      jjon  In  current  conflicts  should  demonstrate 

FuLflRiGHT(  memorandum).  This  study  wlU  ^^^^    contract     for    obtaining    "the    essen-      the  desirability  erf  determining   the  Impor- 

coordlnate.  compare,  and  evaluate  the  data  .    .    .      3.,chologlcal    •    •    •   Information      ^^nce  of  various   factors  contributing  to   It 

developed  in  the  mobility  of  de  ense  workei^  ^.^^^^  ^-^„„^^,^  ^^,  ^„„trol  and  dis-      ^^  „rter  t^  be  "'  a  beU^r  ix«l«on  to  handle 

from   the  foUow-lng   three  "udles  sponsored  .J„^,„^^^,  p„„cy  must  be  based"  as  pro^ided      '.^tt^^'p^ms.  This  control  was  dlscu^ 

Wholly  or  in  part  by  ACDA.  ACDA  E'RA-13.  ^j^     ,^^^   paragraph   of  Section   2   of  the                ^  ,        ^^  ^^  the  hearings  before   the 

S-.'^rrCDA^erLa^^rc^lrmpaV^o^  r^er""    ^"^    ™— -^    -^^    -      ForHgTR:ifonsCommltt^o^H.U.14040, 

and  ACDA/E-69:  Republic  AvlaUon  Corpora-      '    ^^^^  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  shed  light      ^""^  ''P'  ^^  

"°"QuTtfon:   ACDA  paid  more  than  .92,587  ^  ^^  ^'ZTs\.l:s  ^wfrd '^eH^clTon  "o'f                               [ACDA'WEC-1351 

for  the  three  studies  cited  above.  Why  is  it  Irrn^'conUoTmeLTes.  uTs  weH  known  that                -"«  ^o--^'^-  -°  --«•  "'"'^"^ 

necessary   to  spend   another  $65,000   to  find  ^^^^  actions,  documents   and   behavior   are           Maasachvsctts  Institute  of  Technology 

out  their  worth  to  ACDA?  Isn't  the  'coordl-  interpreted  very  differently  In  the  west  and          FtTLBRicirr      (memorandum).      "Question: 

nation,   comparison,   evaluation'   role  within  ^^   ^^^  soviet  Union  and  some  other  com-      isn't  this  project  similar  to  the  Escalatlon- 

ACDA's  in-house  capability?"  munlst  countries.                                                         De-escalation  study   (ACDA  ST-127)  ?  'What 

ACDA  Answer:  The  three  studies  (Boeing,  rj^^  study  will  include  case  studies  of  cer-      practical   value  do  gaming  techniques  have 

Martin  and  Republic)  were  contracted  for  as  ^^^^  crises  in  the  Kennedv-Khrushchev  era.      for    spotUng,    alleviating,    or    ending    con- 

the  layoffs  (X-curred   and  with  those  in  the  jncuchng  the  Vienna  Summit  meeting,  the      flicts?" 

best  position  to  conduct  surveys  of  the  re-  Berlin  episodes  of  1961-1963  and  the  Cuban  ACDA  Answer:  The  gamine  techniques  in 
leased  workers  and  to  tabulate  the  results.  ,,^,53115  crisis.  It  will  examine  the  successful  the  MIT  sttidv  represent  a  different  approach 
The  results  were  not  presented  uniformly  by  resolution  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  dis-  from  that  utaUzed  In  the  EscalaOon-De- 
the  three  contractors  and  the  amount  of  cussions  and  the  negotiations  In  1962  for  escalation  studv  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
analysis  also  varied  The  resources  and  time  East-West  exchange  programs.  sylvania  ( ACDA  ST-127i .  Tlie  MIT  study 
of  the  three  contractors  were  limited.  Thus  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  conditions  uses  people  to  assume  the  role  of  decision- 
It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  subject  the  jjyruig  inspection  which  might  tend  either  makers.  The  Escalation-De-escAlatlon  study 
results  to  the  various  statistical  techniques  ^^  nssure  or  to  arouse  suspicion.  If  feasible,  emphasizes  the  development  of  basic  mnthc- 
necessan.-  to  draw  proper  conclusions  as  to  ,^^  j^^^.  ^  prude  model  for  giving  assurance  matical  gaming  techniques  for  potCTitlal  ap- 
the   effects   on   reemployment   experience   of  ^.jj  ^^  constructed.                                                     plication    to   arms   control   decision-making. 

the  numerous  jxjssible  single  factors  or  com-  rpj^g     bsvslc     difference     between     these     ap- 

blnations   of   factors  nor  were   they   able  to  |ACDA/ST/RA-341                               proaches  is  that  the  MIT  effort  utilizes  hu- 

take   proper   account   of   each   of    the   other  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  c  &  cc  essa  .department      man    responses,    whereas    the    Pennsylvania 

s^^^^-                                     ,         V,     .    ^     ,    c  of  commerce  for  the  support  of  seismo-      research  is  primarily  n  development  ctf  math- 

The   contractor   for  the   fourth   study  has  logical  research)                                                    ematlcal    logic.    The    two    efforts,    .although 

been  asked  to  arrance  the  results  from  the  /roQA                  differently  oriented,   are  coordinated   within 

three  studies  in  a  single  framework  and  to  Department  of  Commerce /t-bb A                  ACDA  ajid  by  direct  communication  between 

subject  the  results  to  intensive  and  Eophistl-  Fulbricht      (menaorandum).      "Question:      the  contractors. 

cated  statistical  analysis.  This  has  required  Doesn't  this  subject  fall  more  precisely  into          jjj  testing  arms  control  measures,  we  need 

a    very    considerable    number    of    computer  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlssion'B  area?  What     to  obtain  insights  Into  the  probable  effects 

runs.  Tlie  ACDA  staff  available  for  domestic  relationship  does  it  have  to  arms  control  and      ^j  specific  arms  control  actions.  Manual  po- 

economic  impact  analysis  has  been  only  two  dls.TJ-mament?"                                                          iitical-mllltary  gaming,  which  has  been  used 

or  three  people.  This  swff  could  have  under-  ACDA  Answer:  The  best  method  of  detect-      extensively  within  the  U.S.  Government,  of- 

taken   the   integrated   analysis   of   the   three  ing  and  Identifying  underground  nuclear  ex-      ^^rs  one  technique  for  obt-ainlng  these  In- 

studies  only  if  U  concentrated  all  its  lime  plosions   from  remote   locations  is  through     sights.  This  technique  calls  for  a  simulation 

and  energies  on  this  task  lor  a  period  exceed-  the  collection  .and  analysis  of  seismic  data.     ^   the   decision-making    process    of    various 

ing  two  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  monitoring  in  general,  ACDA  depends  upon  DOD  ARPA     nations  by  the  use  of  teams  of  Government 

other  existing  .md  planned  reseiirch  and  of  (not  the  AEC)   for  the  development  of  seis-      officials    and    private    experts.    Through    the 

coordination  with  other  government  agencies  nilc  detection  techniques,  and  works  in  close     interaction   erf   these   teams   in    hypothetical 

and  others  doing  research.  coordination   with   DOD  in   this  area.   How-      jocal  conflict  situations.  'A'e  are  able  to  test 

ever.  ACDA  has  sponsored  some  rather  small     the   feasibility  and   effectiveness  of   various 

[ACD'V/WEC-126|  Independent  efforts  (of  which  RA-34  Is  one)      tvpes  of  conflict  control   measures,  in  par- 

'          ■  to  examine  seismic  problems  pecuUar  to  arms      ticular  those  measures  Identified  in  the  MIT 

arms  control  special   studies  PROGRAM  control  which  are  not  being  covered  by  on-      contracts. 

University  of  California.  Los  Angeles  going  research  elsewhere  in  the  government.  

Pulbright      (memorandum) .     "Question:  The  purpose  of  RA-34  was  to  analyze  seismic 

Doesn't  this  [$120,230]  seem  a  bit  expensive  data  obtained  at  distant  stations  in  connec-     COMMENDATION    OP'    DR.    EDWARD 

for  new  ideas?"  tlon  with  nuclear  tests  at  the  Nevada  Test         weNK'S    KEYNOTE    .ADDRESS    AT 

ACDA  Answer;  In  our  view  this  contract  Site,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  re-         xilB  I7NDERSEA  MEDICAL  SOCIE- 

is  not  undulv  expensive  as  a  means  of  gen-  latlonshlp  between  seismic  signal  amphtude          tv  MFFTTNO 

erating  new  ideas  and  concepts  in  the  arms  and  the  size  of  the  nuclear  explosion  which           J-  ^  ivix-r-iii^.^ 

control    field.    Under    a    cost-reimbursable  produced  the  signal.  Knowledge  of  this  re-         j^j.    pt^.t,    Mr.  President.  Dr.  Edward 

agreement,  we  will  obtain  up  to  seven  man-  latlonshlp  Is  fundamental  to  the  analysis  of     -^pj^j^    jj.     tj^g  wise  and   able   executive 

vears  of  faculty  and  graduate  student  effort  the  effectiveness  of  seismic  verlflration  tech-                ^^^        '^f    ^^e    National    Council    on 

over  a  period  of  15  months  at  a  maximum  nlques  for  the  development  of  a  US  position     ^™' ^  \,„s'     j-ces  and  Engineering  Dc- 

cost  of  $120,230.  These  researchers  are  paid  on   the  comprehensive   test  baiv   This   proj-      ^f ""^^^f  ^°"^^^^tlv    fridfp^^^ 

at  .itinriird  universitv  salary  scales    which  ect  was  coordinated  with  the  DOD  to  a^ure     velopment,  recently  addiesseo  a  meet 

fre  consWered"e7sonaWe  that  it  did  not  duplicate  work  being  done    ing  of  the  Undersea  Medical  Society  in 

in  selecting  UCLA,  for  this  program,  we  by  them  and  they  endorsed  our  carrying  It  Miami.  Ha.  ,  ,. 
have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  a  strong  out.  Dr.  Wenk's  speech  on  this  occasion  in- 
mterdiscpiinarv  capabihtv  already  in  being  cludcd  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
in  the  University's  Security  Studies  Program.  [.'\.CDA'ST-127.  ACDA  ■ST-64.  and  progress  this  countrj"  has  made  in  its 
The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to  direct  this  ACDA  ST-94|  marine  sciences  program  and  some  in- 
capability toward  a  consideration  of  arms  a  model  sttjdy  of  the  escalation  and  de-  tgresting  suggestions  for  the  future,  par- 
control  problems  and  to  stimulate  fresh  escalation  of  confu(;t  ticularlv  in  the  field  of  undersea  medi- 
thlnking  on  these  problems.  A  total  of   10  University  of  Pennsylvania                       j^ 

STvof  a"I^s1o3o^4u;VlncrudTn^^"^^^^^  Ftu^BRiGHT     (memorandum).     "Question:         j^  ^^der  that  all  Senators  may  have 

ransflr    pXlicitr  arSrment^^  For  mor.   than  S300.000  what  relevance  do            opportunity  to  read   this  fine  State- 

ree  zones'^  and  strategic  fo'ce  controls.  We  f  ^^r'"?3r'o'rd'^w'?o'^ev'^DWw    "lent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 

have  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  research  ^"'^^^r^  contro^d  Ts^ai^nU'e^U^     Wenk's   address.    "Man  and  the   Decade 

will  result  in  new  ideas  and  approaches  which  ^f5^^.?^  control  ana  oisamiameni  negoaa       ^^  Qcean  Exploration."  be  printed  in  the 

the  Agency  can  use  to  develop  arms  control  ^^^^  Answer:    This   project  is  primarily     RECORD. 
and  disarmament  proposals. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Man  and  the  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
(By  Edward   Wenk.  Jr ,  executive  secretary, 

National    Council    on    Marine    Resources 

and  Engineering  Developnaent) 

(Not*. — Keynote  address,  first  scientific 
meeting  of  the  Undersea  Medical  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  Aerospace  Medical  As- 
sociation.   Miami,   Fla.,   May   9,    1968.1 

It  is  a  very  great  honor— and  a  very  great 
pleasure — to  be  here  today  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  of  this  first  scientific  meeting  of 
the  Undersea  Medical  Society. 

The  purposes  of  your  organization — the 
vision  of  its  founders — the  contributions  of 
lt3  members  from  Industry,  from  the 
academic  community,  and  from  Govern- 
ment— have  an  enormous  potential  for  con- 
tributing to  man  and  to  mankind.  For  as 
this  Nation  renews  its  Involvement  In  the 
sea  and  extracts  its  benefits,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  man  to  confront  a  hostile  und 
strenuous  environment.  Just  as  he  was  chal- 
lenged by  advanced  civilian  and  nilUtary 
aviation;  lunar  and  space  exploration;  and 
military  and  commercial  submarine  and 
diving  operattons.  With  the  aid  of  modern 
science  and  technology,  man  conquered  these 
hurd*»s. 

Your  quest  extends  that  conquest.  You 
are  fhterested  In  "msn  the  undersea 
explorer  " 

I  should  like  to  focus  this  keynote  address 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  President's 
Office  on  the  undersea  frontiers  which  in  the 
decade  ahead  man  will  begin  to  explore. 

America's  Involvement  with  the  sea  began 
with  maritime  exploration.  The  bold  and  the 
adventurous  from  Europe  discovered  and 
settled  this  new  land.  The  seaboard  colonies 
and  the  national  leaders  they  spawned 
recognized  both  the  Importance  of  the  seas 
and  the  necessity  fat  expanding  maritime 
commerce.  We  developed  a  fishing  Indtistry 
and  a  whaling  fleet.  Our  clipper  ships  out- 
sailed all  competition.  Our  knowledge  of  wind 
and  waves  100  years  ago  made  us  a  leader 
in  oceanography.  But  that  Interest  was  not 
sustained. 

Only  recently  have  we  sought  a  transition 
from  random  exploratlpn  and  exploitation 
of  the  seas  to  systematic  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  marine  resources — to  win  treas- 
ures from  the  sea  that  will  help  us  fulfill 
our  broadest  goals  and  aspirations. 

We  are  witnessing  in  the  United  States  a 
maritime  Renaissance  a  national  retiun  to 
the  seas.  It  is  prompted  by  three  Influences: 
by  a  legislative  mandate  at  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences Act  of  1966;  by  an  emerging  interest 
throughout  the  world  to  utilize  resoiu-ces 
that  are  beyond  national  sovereignty;  and  by 
a  revolution  in  technology  that  can  make 
these  desires  a  reality. 

That  technology  Includes  the  presence  of 
man — to  observe,  to  measure,  and  to  work 
m  the  sea,  either  as  a  free  swimmer  or  from 
underwater  vehicles. 

All  three  of  these  considerations  converge, 
incidentally,  in  the  proposal  made  recently 
by  President  Johnson  that  the  United  States 
take  the  initiative  in  launching  an  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  for 
the  1970's. 

A  NEW  N.ATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 

The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  made  it  the  policy 
of  the  US.  "to  develop,  encourage,  and  main- 
tain a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and  long- 
range  program  in  marine  science  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  "  This  milestone  In  our 
history  Is  the  product  of  several  Individual 
members  of  Congress  who  took  a  special  in- 
test  in  oceanography  and  had  key  roles  in 
-■subsequent  developments;  Senators  Warren 
G.  Magnuson.  Claiborne  Pell,  and  Bob  Bar- 
lett;  and  Congressmen  Alton  Lennon,  John 
Dlngell.  and  Charles  Mosher.  I  am  proud  to 
recall  Congressmen  Paul  Rogers  and  Dante 


Pascell  from  Florida  as  among  those  who 
foresaw  the  potential  of  the  sea  and  the  need 
for  National  leadership  if  this  promise  of 
the  sea  were  to  be  converted  to  reality. 

The  Marine  Sciences  Act  reaffirmed  the 
leadership  of  the  i'resldent  to  provide  essen- 
tial momentum  and  direction  to  our  ocean 
endeavors.  It  pro\^ded  two  new  instruments 
to  assist  the  Prasident:  a  policy  planning 
Council  at  the  Cabinet  level,  chaired  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  and  a  public  advisory 
Commission  of  distinguished  citizens  to  de- 
velop long-range  recommendations. 

What  has  the  Administration  done  during 
the  past  twenty  jnonths  to  respond  to  the 
legislative  mandaf<?  The  Council  has  met 
11  times  with  the  Vice  President  personally 
chairing  M  but  one.  It  has  functioned  in 
an  activist,  creative  role  to  identify  opportu- 
nities and  to  recommend  explicit  goals  and 
programs  to  the  President,  Incorporated  in 
two  annual  reports  to  the  Congress.  It  has 
sought  to  apply  science  and  technology  in 
the  ocean  to  strengthen  our  economy  by 
Identifying  new  sources  of  food,  fuel,  and 
minerals;  enhance  the  quality  of  urban  liv- 
ing by  arresting  pollution,  by  limiting  water 
front  development,,  and  by  providing  new  op- 
portunities for  recreation;  further  world 
understanding  and  security  through  inter- 
national cooperative  marine  endeavors,  legal 
arrangements  to  avoid  conflict,  and  an  un- 
excelled naval  capability  to  deter  aggression. 
To  foster  this  Nation's  leadership  in  the 
sea.  the  President  has  undertaken  this  year 
to  inaugurate  expanded  programs  of  interna- 
tional ocean  exploration;  Intensify  use  of 
food  from  the  sea  in  the  War  on  Hunger; 
promote  optimal  use  of  the  coastal  zone  with 
new  emphasis  on  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
Interests:  Initiate  steps  leading  to  improve- 
ments of  our  harbor  and  port  systems:  in- 
stitute new  measures  to  Insure  safety  of  life 
and  property  at  sea:  extend  reconnaissance 
mapping  of  the  Continental  Shelf:  increase 
investments  in  manpower  and  research;  im- 
prove our  capabilities  to  work  in  the  deep 
ocean;  and  foster  marine  applications  of  new 
technologies. 

In  every  case  we  have  attempted  to  identify 
an  unmet  need  of  priority  concern  to  our 
society.  Then  we  have  develof>ed  a  program 
to  mobilize  the  ideas,  the  capital,  and  the 
participation  of  interested  parties — public 
and  private — in  utilizing  the  sea  more  ef- 
fectively to  respond  to  this  need. 

The  challenges  of  the  decades  ahead  are 
known — and  they  are  real.  And  the  seas  can 
help  tis  resfKjnd.  There  is  first  the  problem 
of  an  Imbalance  between  population  and 
food  supply.  It  took  1.500  years,  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  time  of  Columbus,  for 
the  world's  population  to  reach  500  million. 
And  it  t(X)k  another  3&0  years  for  it  to  reach 
1  billion.  But  then  it  took  only  75  years  to 
reach  2  billion:  37  years  (up  to  1962)  to 
reach  3  billion.  It  will  take  only  13  years — 
to  1975— to  reach  4  billion;  and  7  years 
more — to    1982 — to    reach    5    billion. 

Authorities  on  food  agree  that  the  world's 
rising  population  faces  hunger  and  starva- 
tion. The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Panel  on  the  World  Food  Supply  con- 
cluded a  year  ago  that  "The  scale,  severity, 
and  duration  of  the  world  food  problem  are 
so  great  that  a  massive,  long-range,  innova- 
tive effort  unprecedented  in  human  history 
will  be  required." 

Food  from  the  sea  Is  oneNDf  the  untapped 
sources  this  Nation  is  examining  to  improve 
the  world  food  problem.  The  goal  of  our  Fish 
Protein  Concentrate  program,  for  example,  is 
to  meet  the  animal-protein  needs — 10  grams 
per  person  per  day — of  200  million  by  1980. 
Coupled  with  other  food  programs  that 
should  save  millions  of  lives. 

People  must  have  places  to  live  and  play. 
Today  75  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  population  lives 
in  coastal  states.  More  than  45  per  cent  of  our 
urban  population  lives  along  the  coasts.  All 
of  the  megalopoU  projected  for  the  year  2000 


are  in  the  CoasUil  Zone,  The  problems  that 
could  arise  from  disposal  of  waste  from  such 
a  concentration  of  people — at  the  very  sea 
shore  we  seek  to  preserve  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion—require the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
manage  the  resources  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
prudently. 

Another  challenge  is  that  of  requirements 
for  minerals  and  fuel.  By  1980,  U.S.  consiunp- 
tlon  of  non-fuel  minerals  Is  expected  to 
double,  and  consumption  of  petroleum  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  about  50  percent.  Pro- 
jections show  an  increasing  percent,age  must 
come  from  the  Continental  Shelves.  Offshore 
production  in  Lx)ulslana.  for  example  Is  grow- 
ing four  times  as  fast  as  onshore  production. 

The  oceans  always  have  been  highways  to 
transport  and  trade,  and  they  probably  al- 
ways will  be.  Ocean  commerce  doubles  every 
20  years.  Foreign  trade  was  300  million  tons 
in  1963.  It  will  be  1,200  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  OF   OCEAN 
EXPLORATION 

Our  increasing  uses  of  the  sea  are  clear 
And  to  use  the  sea,  man  must  first  explore 
it — Just  as  he  has  explored  every  geographical 
region  on  liis  planet.  Moreover,  the  task  is 
so  great,  every  nation  must  share  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

On  March  8,  1968.  the  President  proposed 
that  the  United  States  Uike  the  initiative  in 
launching  "an  historic  and  unprecedented 
adventure — an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  for  the  1970's." 

The  President  has  invited  and  encouraged 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  in  developing 
the  promise  of  the  sea.  for.  as  he  stated,  such 
activities  could  "expand  cooperative  efforts 
by  scientists  Irom  many  nations  to  probe 
the  mysteries  of  the  sea;  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  food  resources,  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing world-wide  threats  of  malnutrition  and 
disease;  bring  closer  the  day  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  exploit  new  sources  of 
minerals  and  fossil  fuels." 

The  Decade  is  envisioned  as  a  period  of 
Intensified  planning  and  execution  of  na- 
tional and  international  programs  of  re- 
source  exploration   and   oceanic    research. 

It  win  be  a  broadly  based  International 
cooperative  program  with  all  nations  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
the  Decade.  The  Marine  Science  Council  has 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  coordi- 
nating our  contributions  to  this  international 
endeavor.  The  scientific  and  industrial  com- 
munities will  continue  to  participate  in  this 
planning  activity  particularly  through  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  National 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

Each  nation  can  contribute  its  particu- 
lar expertise  and  capabilities,  assume  Its  fair 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  program,  and 
disseminate  to  others  the  results  of  its  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

THE  ROLE  OF  MAN  IN  THE  SEA 

Notwithstanding  the  sophisticated  instru- 
ments and  systems  now  available  for  oceano- 
graphlc  science  and  technology.  It  is  man  in 
situ  who  Is  best  able  to  observe  with  all  his 
senses  and  to  make  decisions.  Just  man  must 
go  into  outer  space — not  remain  content  with 
pictures,  specimens,  and  data  returned  from 
remote  probes — so  man  will  be  compelled  to 
venture  into  the  sea. 

Man  is  in  the  sea  and  Increasingly  is  using 
seafloor  habitats  for  studies  and  living  and 
non-living  resources  and  for  physiological 
studies  of  man  in  the  undersea  environment. 
SCUBA  brealliing  apparatus.  Saturated  Div- 
ing techniques,  and  other  technology  en- 
ables man  to  operate  to  almost  1.000  foot 
depths. 

There  are.  however,  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  ocean  bottom  deeper  than  1.000  feet. 
At  greater  depths,  man  is  unable  to  work 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  vehicle  to  protect 
him  against  pressure  and  to  provide  endur- 
ance, mobility,  and  a  source  of  power,  light, 
and  instruments. 
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I  well  remember  the  skepticism  some  13 
years  ago  that  greeted  my  proposals  of  going 
beneath  the  thlii  layer  of  ocean  then  accessi- 
ble to  our  raUitary  submarines.  The  argu- 
ments against  deeper  operations  ran  like  this: 
greater  depths  required  a  stronger  hull  for 
the  vehicle,  and  a  stronger  bull  was  consid- 
ered inevitably  heavier.  If  more  weight  were 
c  .mmlttcd  to  the  pressxu-e  hull,  other  per- 
formance characteristics  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  genie 
of  nuclear  power  waf  unshackling  the  sub- 
marine from  frequent  surface  refreshment, 
the  opportunity  to  operate  through  the  en- 
ure oceanic  medium  was  deferred  because  the 
design  oljstacles  seemed  Insvu-mountable, 

The  feasibility  of  going  deeper  was  dem- 
onstrated bv  the  transfer  of  very  simple  les- 
sons from  aircraft  pracUce— to  utilize  struc- 
tural materials  with  a  higher  ratio  of  strength 
10  densitv.  and  to  design  with  such  high  pre- 
cision that  a  low  fiwtor  of  safety  can  be 
tolerated. 

An  active  family  of  research  submarines 
has  been  spawned  on  tho.se  principles.  The 
first  of  the.se  was  Alumlnaut  designed  In 
1958— now  operating  and  based  here  in 
Miami  The  importance  of  these  vehicles  is 
dramatically  revealed  by  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  dives.  In  1965.  the  first  year  such  vehi- 
cles came  Into  use.  about  29  research  dives 
were  recorded.  Since  then  more  than  1,000 
dives  have  been  made  by  such  submersibles 
for  research  and  exploration.  Contributing 
significantly  to  this  enterprise  are  John  Perry 
and  Edwin  Link  m  thoir  im.aglnatlve  devel- 
opment of  "Deep  River-  that  not  only  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  but  Incorporates  a  "lock-out" 
capability  to  c;irry  human  divers  to  undersea 
work  sites. 

The  first  .scouttngs  have  been  made,  but 
the  ocean  depths  today  largely  remain  a 
mystery.  Bevond  the  twilight  zone  of  the 
CoiitinenUirshelf  lies  an  unknown  world— 
with  its  unfamiliar  terrain  and  tremendous 
pressures — a  world  vastly  more  hostile  than 
any  other  earlv  westerners  could  have  im- 
agined. But  in  this  new  environment  to 
which  man  is  now  called,  what  new  oppor- 
tunities these  deep  vehicles  will  provide! 

In  their  Journal,  Lewis  and  Clark  wrote. 
"In  passing  from  the  falls  of  the  Missouri. 
ucroes  the  Rxx;ky  Mountains,  to  navigable 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  you  have  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  good  road,  steep,  rugged,  moun- 
ta.ins.  slxtv  miles  of  which  is  covered  with 
two  to  eight  feet  deep  with  snow  of  last 
June." 

■V^'hat  we  wouldn't  give  to  have  such  de- 
scriptions of  the  ocean  depths! 

MAN    AND    HIS    NEWEST    DISCIPLINE:     UNDERSEA 
MEDICINE 

The  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  Is  a  new 
era  for  man  and  his  relationship  to  the  sea. 
This  will  be  true  in  his  exploration  of  the 
deep  ocean  In  Bubmarlnes — and  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  In  and  out  of  vehicles.  A  new 
.-scientific  discipline  has  accordingly 
emerged — undersea  medicine.  This  Is  why 
you  have  formed  this  exciting  new  society— 
appropriately  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Association. 

Both  private  industry  and  the  Navy  are 
developing  the  equipment  and  techniques 
by  which  divers  can  work  in  the  sea  longer. 
at  greater  depths,  with  better  tools  and  more 
safety.  This  man-ln-the-sea  capability  should 
have  commercial  applications  as  oil.  gas.  and 
mineral  extraction  move  into  deeper  water 
on  the  Shelf  and  operations  are  conducted 
submerged. 

Complementing  the  Navy  program  for  un- 
dersea search,  rescue,  recovery,  and  man-in- 
the-sea  is  a  Deep  Submergence  Biomedical 
Program  to  improve  decompression  sched- 
ules for  deep  diving,  diver  nutrition,  and 
study  of  physioloeical  and  psychological  fac- 
tors   affecting    divers.    A    swimmer -support 


program    is    closely    integrated    with    these 
efforts. 

Last  week  the  Navy,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  announced  plans 
for  Operation  Tektlte,  expected  to  begin  next 
Pebrtiary.  Four  American  scientists  will 
spend  60  consecutive  days  on  the  (K?enn 
floor,  the  longest  continuous  undersea  stay 
by  any  divers  to  date.  By  performing  studies 
of  marine  geology,  underwater  mapping,  and 
fish  life,  some  of  the  divers  will  be  collecting 
useful  marine  observations  and  data.  But 
then  some  other  undersea  scientists  will  be 
studying  the  first  group  of  undersea  scien- 
tists in  the  types  of  activity  for  which  the 
Undersea  Medical  Society  was  established. 
They  will  be  collecting  and  analyzing  human 
behavioral  data  to  learn  how  men  hold  up 
on  long-duration  missions.  The.se  missions 
happen  to  be  under  the  sea,  but  the  human 
reactions  will  loretcll  human  reactions  on 
long-dviration  space  flights,  too. 

INSPIRATIONS,    iNSTlTLTION.S,    AND    IDEAS 

I  said  In  beginning  my  remarks  that  we 
are  witnessing  in  the  United  States  a  new 
Renaissance:  a  national  return  to  the  sea. 
prompted  bv  the  legislative  mandate  of  the 
Marine  Sciences  Act  of  1966.  That  Is  the 
inspiration  which  impels  us  to  examine  our 
national  policy  and  program  in  the  light 
both  of  the  needs  of  our  society  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  science  and  technology 
of  today. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  leadership 
role— but  it  Is  a  role  shared  with  other  in- 
stitutions. Man's  use  of  the  sea  and  shoreline 
is  clearly  multi-institutional  as  well  us  mul- 
ti-purpose. 

American  private  enterprise  Invests  sub- 
stantial sums  In  development  of  coastal  areas, 
in  tr.-insportation,  the  exploration  and  ex- 
traction of  off-shore  oil  and  gas.  and  In  fish- 
ing. The  States  have  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties as  to  in-shore  water  and  off-shore  activ- 
ities. The  universities  and  private  research 
laboratories  are  key  sources  of  basic  knowl- 
edge and  manpower  needed  by  all  partici- 
pants in  the  national  marine  sciences 
programs. 

Yet  inspiration  and  Institutions  are  not 
enough  for  the  marine  .science  challenged 
that  lie  ahead.  There  must  be  new  ideas,  as 
weU. 

Let  me  pose  some  challenges  to  which  un- 
dersea medical  personnel  should  direct  their 
energies  if  we  are  to  make  a  viable  contri- 
bution to  mankinds  progress.  These  are  some 
suggestions  for  your  consideration  IndUld- 
ually  and  as  a  society. 

1.  Drugs  from  the  sea 
Who  knew,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
that  common  dirt  would  holdi  the  key  to 
therapeutic  advances  which  could  control 
many  of  mankind's  greatest  scourges?  The 
seas  cover  more  than  70';  of  the  e;irth  sur- 
face. Can't  we  assume  that  the  seas  might 
hold  as  much  potential  for  antibiotics  as 
does  the  land? 

The  future  value  of  marine  sources  of 
medicine  Is  almost  entirely  unknown;  re- 
search is  Just  beginning.  We  know,  however. 
that  certain  antiviral,  antimicrobial  and  an 
array  of  pharmacological  effects  are  to  be 
found  in  toxins  and  chemicals  recovered 
from    marine    plants   and    animals. 

During  1967  an  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Ma- 
rine Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Marine  Sciences  Council  as  a 
basis  for  stimulating  the  development  of  a 
more  broadly  based  marine  pharmacology 
program.  This  Is  a  very  small  first  step,  but 
an  Important  one  in  this  neglected  area. 

Progre5;s  in  this  area  will  result  only  from 
a  greatly  augmented  effort  involving  Gov- 
ernment and  ite  health  research  agencies, 
the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  Industriee, 
perhaps  offshore  mining  and  petroleum,  the 


universities,     and     Interested     Investigators 
such  as  may  be  in  this  audience. 

2.  A  national  man-in-thc-sra  facility 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment progranis  Is  that  they  are  mission- 
oriented,  and   funded  by  the  Congress  with 
appropriations    to    each    given    agency    ear- 
marked expressly  for  that  agency's  mission. 
Hence  the  man-ln-il»e-seii  programs  I  have 
mentioned  are  primarily  orlcnt4?d — and  prop- 
erly so — towards  the  objectives  of  the  Navy.. 
Yet  there  are  many  useful  purpo.ses  which 
might  be  served  by  a  man-in-the-.sea  laciliiy 
available    to   ciiilian    Government   agencies, 
and  to  universities  or  research  institutes,  lor 
contract    studies    with    objectives    different 
from  tho.se  of  the  present  programs.  I  would, 
therefore,     sugge.st     that     eventually     there 
.should    be — perhaps   at   one   of   our   coasuil 
universities— a  National  Man-in-the-Sca  Fa- 
cility   It  might  be  operated  on  contract  by 
one  University  or  a  consortium.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  scientific  community  Uike  the  In- 
itiative In   planning  and   ostabllshinp  It. 
3.  Safcti/  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
Unquestionably,    the    uses    of    the    Conti- 
nental Shelf  will  continue  to  expand.  These 
Include   extraction   of   oil   and    gas.    mineral 
mining,     fishing,     transportation,     pollution 
control,    recreational    boating    and    bathing, 
and    scientific    and    industrial    exploration. 
Saline  water  plants  are  being  bulll  offshore, 
and  we  may  eventually  see  large  floating  air- 
ports,   floating    harbors    and    mobile    break- 
waters. Such  construction  will  involve  drill- 
ing, coring,  pile  driving,  tunnelling,  pipe  I.ny- 
Inp.    dredging.    Island    building,    and    waste 
disposal.   All   such    activities    have    inherent 
problems  of  safety  for  man.  the  researchers 
and   workers   building   and   using    these   la- 
cllities  and  people  who  live  in  the  communi- 
ties nearby  on  the  shore  or  move  through  the 
area. 

The  Marine  Sciences  Council  has  adopted 
a  Continental  Shelf  Safety  Initiative  lor  FY 
1969.  This  proposal  recognizes  today's  in- 
tensified coastal  traffic  and  includes  steps 
for  the  control  of  oil  pollution;  improved 
ship  navigation  systems;  safety  standards 
for  offshore  structures  and  designation  of 
sealanes;i=  and  establishment  of  sale  pro- 
cedures and  rescue  services  for  civilian  sub- 
mersibles and  underwater  activities. 

We  now  need  studies  on  safety  tor  man 
in  the  sea. 

4.  Transfer  of  technology 
The  Nation  Is  in  the  kindergarten  stages 
of  the  process  known  as  technology  transfer. 
Several  Guvernment  programs  are  attempt- 
ing to  ftnprove  their  performance  In  this 
area,  and  Several  technical  societies  are  path- 
finders in  various  disciplines  or  industries. 
Yet  some  .areas  of  speci.'ilty  are  Inade- 
quatelv  covered,  and  here  again  is  valuable 
service  which  a  technical  society  which  has 
no  precedents  or  prejudices  might  provide 
to  its  members  and  the  public  What  about 
the  enormous  reservoir  of  undersea  tech- 
nologv  with  medical  Implications  which  the 
Navy  and  the  other  government  agencies  have 
collected,  and  how  can  this  technology  be 
collated,  annotated,  and  disseminated  to  in- 
dustry? Yours  or  some  other  technical  society 
might  decide  to  establish  a  data  bank,  tech- 
nology switching  center,  or  undersea  medi- 
cine Information  service. 

Those  suggestions  as  well  as  the  l.ssues  now 
being  faced  bv  the  Marine  Sciences  Council 
and  the  Commission  bring  to  mind  my  con- 
cluding thought.  That  is,  that  the  energy 
and  vitality  to  assure  benefits  from  the  seas 
must  continue  to  be  generated  by  scientific 
exploration  by  marine  technology,  and  by 
evolving  associated  Institutions,  both  public 
and  private. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking  is 
a  spirit  of  man— the  spirit  of  exploration, 
of  excitement,  of  achievement,  and  of  satis- 
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faction  In  a  well-done  Job.  The  men  who 
cUmb  Everest,  those  who  particl{)ate  In  our 
space  program,  and  those  who  explore  the 
oceans — all  demonstrate  or»ce  again  the  age- 
less quality  that  what  marf  can  do.  he  will 
do  What  man  will  do.  he  can  find  a  way  to 
do  And.  Id  like  to  add.  to  do  well. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  best  character- 
ized the  marine  sciences  program  when  he 
said.  ■■Tht|  program  Is  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence.  It  Is  proving  how  the  power 
of  science,  transformed  thrqugh  our  various 
Institutions  and  the  democratic  process  to  a 
technology,  mky  serve  our  Nation's  diverse 
interests." 

I  commend  these  watchwords  to  the 
Undersea  Medical  Society  as  it  begins,  grows, 
and  matures  to  serve  the  profession  and  the 
Nation. 

I  wish  you  every  success.  You  can  be  as- 
sured of  every  assistance  from  my  office. 


DATE  FOR   NEW   WORLD  MAN 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiiar.unou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  •'Date  for  New 
World  Mar.,"  which  was  published  in  the 
May  1968,  i.ssne  of  Science  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.^  foilow-s 
DvTK    F'H    New    World    Man — Bokes    Prom 

Washington   State  Could  Settle  a  Long 

.AaCHAEOLOCICAL      CONTROVERSY — DaM     IS     A 

Thre.at  to  Site 

For  most  of  the  20th  century  controversy 
his  raged  over  the  antiquity  of  man  In  the 
New  World  The  pendulum  of  opinion  has 
swung  widely,  unstabllized  by  very  much 
tangible  evidence. 

Many  people  believe  that  man  is  quite 
young  on  this  continent.  They  theorize  that 
migration  from  Asia  over  a  Bering  land  bridge 
that  might  have  existed  was  blocked  by 
glaciers  These  pushed  right  to  the  sea  along 
the   coast   of   Alaska  and   Canada. 

As  the  ice  sheet  withdrew,  a  corridor 
opened  up  down  the  coast.  The  date  of  open- 
ing of  this  corridor  Is  one  of  the  more  hotly 
debated  subjects  among  geologists.  Many 
believe  It  occurre^l  about  20.000  years  ago. 
They  don't  look  for  traces  of  man  any  older; 
more  recent  Is  probable,  since  It  took  a  while 
for  enough  migration  to  occur  to  provide  a 
fossil  record. 

Other  students  of  the  subject,  among 
them  Dr  L  S.  B.  Leakey,  think  man  got  here 
sooner.  Tools  have  been  found  near  Pueblo. 
Mexico,  that  some  dating  procedures  place 
between  22.000  and  24.000  years  old.  Even 
older  bits  of  carbon  that  may  have  been  as- 
sociated with  man  or  may  have  been  struck 
off  a  tree  by  lightning  have  been  found. 

Opponents  of  this  thinking  doubt  dating 
n-.ethods.  Often  dating  procedures  can  be 
applied  only  to  material  associated  with  a 
find,  not  to  the  find  itself.  Often  the  as- 
sociation of  the  materia!  and  the  object  is 
open  to  sefious  questlpn. 

Now.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and 
P^ilouse  Rivers  In  Washington  State,  an 
archaeological  team  is  racing  against  a  man- 
made  flood  In  an  effort  to  uncover  the  rest  of  a 
skeleton — already  the  oldest  p>osltlveIy  dated 
human  remains  found  in  the  New  World — 
and  perhaps  settle  the  question.  They  have 
until  December,  possibly  a  little  longer,  to 
uncover  the  skeleton  and  what  may  be  the 
12.000-year-old  home  camp  of  his  enemies. 

After  that,  a  lake  created  by  the  Lower 
M  nuimental  Dam  on  the  Snake  River  will 
inundate  the  site. 
,  .Announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bones  was  made  last  week  in  Washington. 
D  C  .  in  the  office  of  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  (D-Wash.i.  Magnuson  sponsored  a 
lytiO  law  allowing  Federal  aid  In  excavating 


archaeological  sites  threatened  by  man-made 
flooding. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  these  bones 
are  the  oldest  yet  found  as  It  Is  that  their 
age  Is  closely  known  that  will  prove  Invalua- 
ble to  researchers. 

So  far  the  study  of  early  man  In  this  con- 
tinent has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  any 
solid  dates.  Thus  the  Washington  find  will 
provide  the  first  good  time  base  to  which 
dating  existing  finds  and  future  discoveries 
may  be  pegged 

Already  uncovered  by  Drs.  Roald  Pryxell 
and  Richard  T.  Daugherty  of  Washington 
State  University  are  most  of  the  parietal 
bones  of  the  skull,  a  few  pieces  of  rib.  frag- 
ments dt  some  long  bones,  vertebrae  and 
wrist  boi^e.  Found  with  these  remains  are 
fragments  of  the  bone  fore-shaft  of  a  spear. 
similar  to  weapons  of  so-called  Clovls  Man 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  latter  were 
mammoth  hunters. 

The  first  of  the  fragments  were  uncovered 
nearly  three  years  ago.  Drs.  Fryxell  and 
Daugherty  had  been  making  archaeological 
and  geological  studies  at  a  small  eroded  cave 
In  the  canyon  wall  on  the  ranch  of  Roland 
J.  MarmM.  The  site  was  a  rich  one.  with  a 
record  of)  man  going  back  8.000  years. 

In  ordgr  to  establish  continuity  of  strata 
between  the  shelter  and  the  nearby  river. 
Dr.  Pryxell  called  In  a  bulldozer  to  cut  a 
trench  from  the  shelter  toward  the  river. 
The  trenfch  was  over  12  feet  deep  and  some 
150  feet  long  when  the  dozer  hit  the  first 
bone. 

The  machine  was  halted  Immediately  and 
manual  excavation  began.  By  last  year. 
enough  pieces  had  been  gathered  and  fitted 
together  so  that  the  skeleton  could  be  proven 
human.  Radiocarbon  dating  and  other  tests 
since   then  have  determined   the  age. 

The  age  has  been  fixed  at  between  11.000 
and  13.000  y_ears.  Mussel  shells  In  the  layer 
overlying  the  bones  are  between  10.000  and 
11.000  years  old.  A  lake  occupied  the  site 
until  12.000  or  13,000  years  ago. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  excavation  of  the 
site  will  uncover  charcoal  from  a  man-made 
fire.  This  would  allow  even  more  precise  ra- 
diocarbon dating,  with  a  possible  inaccuracy 
of  as  little' as  200  to  300  years. 

The  bones  were  discovered  undisturbed 
In  what  appears  to  be  a  kitchen  midden  of 
an  ancient  campsite.  The  camp  had  been 
made  on  the  silt  plain  of  the  Palouse  River. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  makers  of 
the  camp  made  dinner  out  of  what  is  being 
called  Marmes  Man,  Found  in  the  midden 
with  the  human  bones  were  bones  of  elk, 
deer  and  possibly  antelope,  all  food  animals. 
Ail  the  bones  bore  signs  of  charring  as  if 
they  might  have  been  cooked.  And  the  leg 
Ijones  of  both  humans  and  animals  had  been 
cracked  lengthwise  as  if  to  extract  the  edible 
marrow  they  contained. 

Even  without  positive  radiocarbon  dating, 
there  is  no  way  the  bones  could  have  gotten 
into  the  undisturbed  midden  without  pre- 
dating overlying  strata, 

Drs,  Pryxell  and  Daugherty  think  the 
existence  of  the  midden  and  the  bone  speai 
piece  indicate  that  they  have  found  a  living 
site. 

What  complicates  the  study  of  early  man 
■^s  the  fact  that  he  was  a  hunter.  He  traveled 
in  small  bands  keeping  up  with  the  game, 
rarely  staying  put  long  enough  to  accumulate 
much  trash. 

Therefore  his  remains  are  scattered  around 
In  places  that  an  archaeologist  might  never 
look,  because  they  appear  to  be  unlikely 
campsites.  The  Marmes  site  Is  an  exception 
to  this.  If  it  is  a  living  site,  it  is  hoped, 
enough  artifacts  might  turn  up  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton  and  possibly  other 
skeletons,  to  see  living  patterns. 

Dr.  H.  Marie  Wormington  of  the  Denver 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  president-elect 
of   the   Society   for   American   Archaeology, 


says  the  oldest  date  for  man  in  America 
previously  obtained  is  about  11.200  years  ago. 
This  Is  the  date  attached  to  the  mammoth 
spears  and  other  tools  of  Clovls  Man — of 
which  no  bones  have  been  found. 

Bones  from  this  period  are  extremely 
scarce,  In  fact,  even  though  the  Clovls  tools 
are  quite  plentiful..  Dr,  T.  Dale  Stewart,  re- 
tired director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Museum  of  Natviral  History,  lists  only 
three  skeletal  finds  of  any  credibility. 

One  is  the  Melbourne  skeleton  from  Flor- 
ida, found  in  1925,  It  has  been  estimated 
from  its  association  with  extinct  animal  re- 
mains, to  be  no  more  than  10,000  years  old, 
though  this  can't  be  proven.  Dr.  Wormington 
says  she  t^nds  to  doubt  that  this  find  is  of 
anywhere  near  this  period. 

Another  is  the  Tepexpan  skeleton  from 
Mexico,  discovered  in  an  ancient  lake  bed  In 
1947,  and  unfortunately  pulled  out  of  Its 
burial  place  with  little  attention  to  exact 
location  in  the  strata  Lat«r  radiocarbon  dat- 
ing has  set  the  date  at  approximately  11,000 
years,  but  this  too  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
unreliable  figure. 

The  third  find  is  the  ver>'  fragmentary 
Midland  bones  from  Texas,  uncovered  by  the 
wind  in  1953  and  associated  with  weapons 
typical  of  Polsom  Man.  Uranium  dating 
methods  gave  a  wide  range  of  age.  from 
10.000  to  20,000  years  Dr  Stewart  says  the 
figure  should  be  closer  tx5  10,000, 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM,  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  bu.siness  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previou.s  order,  that 
the  Seiiat«  .stand  in  rece.SvS  until  10  am 
tomorrow 

The  motion  wa^;  attreed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  48  minutt^s  p.m.i  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  22  'legislative  day  of  May 
20 », 1968: 

Department  of  Defense 

Ernest  Louis  Massad,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs  ( new  position ) . 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code; 

In  the  grade  of  general 

Gen,  Gabriel  P  Disosway,  FR654  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force  i    US.  .'^ir  Force. 

Gen,  Maurice  A,  Preston,  FR1337  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.   Air  Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen,  Hareld  C,  Donnelly.  FR647  (major 
general.  Regular  .Air  Force  I    U.S.   Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Leighton  I.  Davis.  FRllll  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.   Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 

Lt.  Geh.  Horace  M,  Wade,  FR1872  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  FR4090  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)    US.   Air  Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen   Francis  C.  Gideon,  FR1993,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 
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MaJ,  Gen,  Robert  N,  Smith,  FR3783,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force, 

Maj,  Gen  Alvan  C,  Glllem,  U,  FR2025,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force, 

Maj,  Gen  John  B,  McPherson,  FR2068, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj,  Gen,  Samuel  C  Phillips,  PR8981.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force, 

Maj,  Gen,  Thomas  K,  McGehee.  PR380fl. 
Regular  Air  Force, 

Maj,  Ge..  John  D,  Lavelle,  PR435e.  Regular 
Air  Force, 

Ma],  Gen,  Lucius  D,  Clay.  Jr,.  FR8956,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force, 

Lt,  Gen  Joseph  R.  Holzapple.  FR1897  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air  Force, 
to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Military  Staff 
Committee.  United  Nations,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  711,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code, 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  US.  .Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig    Cren.  Rollin  B.  Moore.  Jr..  FV397579, 
Air  Force  Reserve, 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col,  Robert  P,  Umg.  PR18142,  Regular  Air 
Force, 

col,  James  U,  Cross.  PR24719  (major.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force)  US,  Air  Force, 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  Stat«s  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  -Air  Forc« : 

To  be  majors   (Chaplain) 
Dvmmel.  Elmer  J„  FV2251827, 
Hadlock,  Charles  E,,  FV3059206, 
Hafermann,  Henry  H  ,  FV2251190. 
Hayes,  Josepn  F.,  FV2255165. 
Mattimore.  WiUiam  F..  Jr.,  FV305958, 
Metsv.  Norman  G  ,  F\'2253075, 
Reese.  Charles  T,,  r\^3059673. 

To  be  captains  {Chaplain) 
Braun,  Serran  R  ,  F\^3060851. 
Brooks.  James  A.,  F\'3062486. 
Browning,  Robert  L,,  F\'3 142369. 
Collins,  John  A.,  FV3061268. 
Daley,  Nell  P.,  F\'3061820. 
Diaz,  Edward  A„  F\'3061175. 
Downing.  Don,  FV3061436. 
Fahev,  Kevin  C„  FV3061449, 
Harder,  Jon  G,.  PV3199601, 
McCarter,  Calvin  W,.  F\'3098998. 
Merrell,  Robert  E,.  FV3059878, 
Metzler.  Rodney  A,.  FV3066959. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  [Chaplain] 
Baum.  Denis  B„  F\'3063020, 
Beeson,  Gilbert  W,,  Jr,.  FV3062847. 
Bonath,  Harold  D,.  F\'3O63014, 
Burt,  Gene  E  ,  FV3063046, 
Bush  Thomas  R.,  FV3062671, 
Dabrowski,  George  !..  FV3062753. 
Deblieux,  Earl  V,,  F\'3062736. 
Dickev,  Richard  J.,  FV3062903. 
Dwver.  Dennis  M,,  F\^3073545, 
Dwver,  John  P  ,  FV3062682, 
Falcone,  Emilio   FV3061696, 
Poxworthv,  Paul  D,,  FV3063009, 
Fuemmeler,  J^\mes  R  ,  FV3062659. 
Gervais,  Guv  J.,  FV3062904, 
Greene,  James  F,,  F\'3062798, 
Harlin.  Donald  J.,  F\'3063062. 
Kiusev   Hugh  R..  FV5319813. 
L.ibone.  Kenneth  R..  FV3105458. 
Mann.  John  L,.  FV3062711. 
Mclntoeh.  Gene  K..  FV3062936, 
Morgan,  Hugh  H.,  FV5217249, 
Morgaji,  Rex  J,,  FV3062718, 
Ofsdalil,  Donald  C  F\'3063051. 
Reilly,  F,  Joseph,  F\^3063034. 


Rhoads  William  L,.  FV3062586. 
Somma'.  James  E,.  Jr,.  PV3062631. 
Way,  Joseph  C,  PV3062691. 
Wilson.  Donald  L  ,  FV3139801, 
Wisniewskl,  Edward  E.,  FV3139680. 

To  be  captains  {Judge  Advocate) 
Bush,  Frederick  A,.  PV3136785. 
Deruvter   Mark,  FV3086388, 
Green  Henry  G,,  P\f3121758, 
Hlnlzke.  Edward  S,.  F\^3116335, 
Langdell.  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  FV3102252. 
Laurlceila.  Joseph  V,,  FV3121879. 
Miller.  Grant,  P\^3102676, 
Mills,  Philip  C.  PV3096451, 
Roberts,  Eldon  D  .  FV3121080. 
Smith,  Rov  L  ,  FV3082321. 
Swain.  Robert  W  .  Jr.,  FV3099479. 
To  be  first  lieutenants  {Judge  Advocate) 
Bourassa.  Clarence  E  .  FV3180295. 
Brothers.  Cliarles  A,.  PV3180267. 
Buck   David  P,  FV3 180-291. 
Chadwell   Claude  C.  FV3139260. 
Cline,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  FV3163303. 
Collette,  Chester  A  ,  III,  FV3152915. 
Cralge,  Fitzgerald  F  .  FV3132251. 
Culver.  Tliomas  S,,  FV3180251, 
Davidson.  Glen  H..  F\''3180263. 
Dugmore.  Kent  C,  FV3152902. 
Ehasen.  Gary  R..  FV3107362. 
Entz,  Stewart  L,.  FV3180254, 
Erbev.  John  R,,  PV3 132221, 
Pergiison,  William  W,,  III,  F\'3180283. 
Freman.  Lawrence  A.,  PV3139252. 
Pries  Ralph  R..PV3 180279. 
Goldman.  Donald  I..  F\'3180257, 
Graham,  Jeffrey  M„  PV'3180286, 
Harris,  'Hieophllus  I  ,  III,  FV3i80294.         ' 
Hecht,  Harold  M.,  FV3152923. 
Herlihv,  Barry  H.,  F\'3107040. 
Heron.  Julian  B,,  Jr,,  FV3130561. 
Humphreys,  Richard  H.,  Jr..  FV3139232. 
Indence,  Anthony  J„  Jr,.  FV3i80274. 
Kemp,  Alson  R..  Jr..  FV3 180265. 
Kidder.  Bradley  P  .  FV3131219. 
Losev,  Franklin  W..  FV3131943. 
Luna,  Franklin  A..  PV3180275. 
Melvln,  John  M,.  PV3 120010. 
Norrls,  Richard  N.,  PV3130465. 
Penater.  Robert  F..  FV31 18419. 
Petzold,  Frederick  J„  F^'3 130529. 
Pierce.  Clyde  M,.  PV3133329. 
PoUs.  Gerald  D,,  PV3 180259. 
Porter,  William  L,.  F^3131671, 
Pritchard,  Clyde  B„  FV3152907. 
Rodamaker,  Ralph  J,,  FV3 139270. 
Santora.  Thomas  S„  FV3107482. 
Sclimitt,  Joseph  P,.  FV3180256, 
Scott.  Jerry,  PV3180288, 
Sheeran.  Patrick  D,,  FV3180255. 
Stevenson,  David  L,,  PV3120266. 
Stuart.  Haral  L,.  FV3180276. 
Tate,  Gulnn  D,,  FV3153547, 
Warren,  Alexander  M,,  Jr,,  FV3130581. 
Wassernuan.  Benjamin  P,,  F\''3 107298. 
Weir.  Donald  E..  PV3I80290, 
Wesson.  Prank  S,,  PV3180282, 
■White.  John  P,,  FV3180292, 
■Willis.  Glynn  R,.  PV3 150731, 

To  be  majors  [Medical) 
Mahon.  Charles  H..  FV3078992. 
Olson,  Robert  M.,  F\f3092066, 
Pluggf.  Frederick  W..  IV,  PV3061088. 
Po.  Robert,  FV3112393. 

To  be  captains  [Medical) 

Aclln,  Richard  R  ,  FV3168159, 
Acostamelendez,  Antonio  E,,  PV3184359. 
Adams.  John  P,.  FV3167784, 
Alexander.  Clyde  W,,  Jr,,  FV3141310. 
Ashbv.  Kenny,  FV3 125875, 
Benson,  Bennett  N..  PV3141353. 
Bishop.  John  E,.  FV3126010, 
Booth,  Donald  J„  PV3141042, 
Bornfleth,  Leslie  R,,  FV3141322. 
Brath.  ■William  P.,  FV3184916, 
Breschi.  Louis  C,  FV31 14540, 
Callahan.  William  E„  FV3 127231. 
Caton.  Charles  A,,  F\'3166656, 
Caudill.  Robert  G.,  FV3141164. 
Cohn,  Jerome  R..  FV314U87, 


Cole.  Toby  P,.  FV3165297 
Conklin.  'Thomas  R  ,  FV3141056. 
Cox.  Arls  W.  PV3164870. 
Cram.  David  L  .  FV3089068 
Delemos,  Robert  A  .  FV3140489. 
Ebert,  Charles  D..  FV3185273 
Echevarrla.  John.  FV3088978. 
Edwards.  David  A  Jr  .  FV3 167909. 
Eisenhart.  George  V..  FV3 166448. 
EUenbogen,  Charles.  PV3141664. 
Erlckson.  Lnrrv  R  .  PV3167552. 
Paries.  James  L  .  PV2227379. 
PascenelU.  Fred  W..  PV2227983. 
Flood,  John  A..  Fn?3143224. 
Font«nelle.  Larry  J..  FV3114456. 
Fox,  RavTnond  M  Jr  .  FV3184736. 
Prank.  Sanders  T.,  PV3166648. 
Gabel.  Joseph  C  .  FV3142042. 
Gigax.  John  H,,  FV3167409, 
Goliman,  James  D  ,  FV31G8720 
Goldman,  Gilbert  C  ,  FV3166473. 
Good.  Glenn  E  ,  FV3 126909, 
Guber,  Michael  D  ,  FV3188416, 
Hagen,  William  M  .  FV3167953, 
Hargis.  Robert  J,,  FV3126047, 
Hru-per.  Douglas  M  ,  FV3143228, 
Havdon.  John  R.  Jr  ,  FV3I43549, 
Jackson.  Arnold  J.,  F\'3142043. 
Jennings,  James  P..  F3125843 
Johnson,  Joseph  M  .  FV3167111. 
Johnson.  Randall  E  ,  PV3126250. 
Kaplan,  Martin  L.,  PV3168197. 
Ktenan,  James  D  .   FV3143442. 
Klmbel.  Bruce  K..  PV2083741, 
Kirby.  Robert  R.,  PV3141138, 
Kirk,  Clifford  C  Jr,,  PV3166183, 
Kish,  I,«slie  S.,  FV3141158. 
Lochrldge,  Gordon  K.,  PV3167410 
Longnecker,  Morton  F,  Jr.,  FV3085690. 
Lopata.  Howard  I,,  FV3111243, 
Margolis,  Irwin,  FV3164899, 
Martin.  Benjamin  G  Jr..  FV3141146. 
Maurice.  Robert  H  .  PV3164248, 
Ma  v.  Robert  D,,  PV3 142818, 
Mckeever.  Clark  D  ,  PV3187382. 
Michaels.  David  L..  F\'3143I63. 
Mueller.  Adolph  R.  Jr..  FV3092261. 
Munsell.  William  P..  FV3126647. 

Murphv.  Thomas  E..  PV3141982. 

Nelmanls.  Andrls.  PV3139919. 

Ormsby,  Robert  B  .  FV3I23880. 

Parkins.  Charles  W,,  F\'3126031, 

Paull,  Robert  M  ,  FV3143449, 

Plager,  Stephnn  D,,  FV3164630, 

Pohl,  Donald  R  .  FV3140655, 

Ransom,  Rich.ird  W,,  PV3 165052. 

Ring,  Robert  J,  Jr,,  FV3166736, 

RIngler,  Harold  L.  Jr,  PV31 14432. 

Riveracorrca,  Hector  P..  FV3 164676. 

Roberts.  David  B,,  F\'3141141, 

Rosenthal,  David  S,,  FV3126435. 

Sanders.  Gerald  E,.  P\"3165143. 

Selfert.  Charles  L,.  PV3124743, 

Shankle,  Nelson  E,,  P\'3164991. 

Shapiro,  Allen,  FV3142027. 

Sheridan,  Edward  J..  FV3127285. 

Simonaitls.  John  J.  Jr..  FV3114335. 

Solomon.  James  W..  PV31 10295. 

Sonntag.  Richard  W,  Jr,,  PV3184557. 

Stetten.  Mavnard  L  ,  FV3187231. 

Stleg,  Richard  L..  PV3126011, 

Suckow.  Lowell  C  PV3 164905, 

Tavlor.  William  M  .  FV3141150, 

Toisias.  Thurman  E..  PV3126045. 

Trapp,  James  T,,  FV3199587, 

Verwest,  Hadiey  M.  Jr,,  PV3166397, 

Vondrell,  John  J,,  FV3126129, 

Walker,  Ronald  E,,  F\^3167413, 

Weinman.  Tay  J,  FV3143148. 

Wells.  David  E,.  FV3140653. 

Williams.  David  V,,  FV3166509. 

Willis.  Marshall  R,.  FV3164333. 

Wright.  Ballard  D,,  FV3141154, 
•     Wunder.  James  P, ,  FV3 1 4 1 692 , 

Yoimg,  John  J,,  FV3141152, 

Zavackl,  John.  FV31 14374, 

Zimmerman,  Raymond  E.,  PV3165547. 
To    be    first    lieutenants    [Medical) 

Albright,  Jerold  D„  F\' 3 164734, 

Allen.  Billy  R  .  PV?255790, 
Arlsco,  Martin  J..  F\"3185310. 
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A  =  -    r;    J  .:!■"-  K  .  FV3164581. 
Bi  .'■:■    F  ix.r!  J  .  FV3164944. 
B  .rrv.  Jonn  M  .  FV3188107. 
B  .'igUa.  Carl  J  .  FV3165678. 
BerKstrom.  Terrv  J  ,  FV3027628. 
BltsefT,  Edward  L  ,  PV3 164475. 
Blackwood,  Robert  E..  FV3 199366. 
Blattman.  John  E..  PV5519198. 
Bovle.  Warren  W  .  FV3188630. 
Boydstun.  James 
Brada.  Donald  R  . 
Brazil.  Harold  H  , 
Brlstow.  John  W 
Bntt.  Darryl  B  , 
Brown.  .Mike  J., 


.\..  FV3 164803. 
FV3165993. 
PV3 166247. 
,  FV3 184033. 
FV3 184034. 
Jr..  FV3 164656. 


Buelow.  Robert  G  .  FV3201892. 
Burgert,  Paul  H  .  FV3204058.  ^ 

Calico.  Forrest  W  .  F\'3164590. 
Caller}.  Kenneth  E..  FV3167660. 
Carpenter.  Warren  L.,  FV3170475. 
Carroll.  Herma  G  .  Jr  .  FV3168056. 
Chester,  Earl  C  .  Jr  .  FV'3199495. 
Clark.  Carl  M-.  F\-3141172. 
Corbett.  James  E..  FV3200167. 
Couey.  Ira  L..  FV3166232. 
Cronln,  Terrence  A..  FV3167749. 
Crow,  Joe  W  ,  F\'3184602. 
Davis.  C.aarles  M.  FV3165996. 
Dean.  David  P..  FV3166403. 
Debessonei.  David  A..  P\'3166241.     | 
Deford.  James  W..  FV3185880. 
Dehart.  R^fus  M..  Jr  .  FV3064406. 
Dinenbcrg.  Stephen.  F\'3184558. 
Dlorto.  David  A..  FV3188790. 
Dorr.  Maurice  M..  FV3187331. 
Doupe,  David  W  .  FV3185805. 
Duggar.  Perry  N  .  F\'3164476. 
Dupont.  Prank  S  .  FV'3217628. 
Over,  William  M  .  Jr.,  FV3 165090. 
F.aclv.  John  L  ,  F\'3164593. 
Ehlmann,  Larrv  J..  FV3200597. 
Feteek.  Joseph  P  ,  PV3188484. 
Fielding.  Steven  L.,  FV3166657. 
Plure.  Joseph  P  .  FV3166246. 
Fogel.  Lawrence  J.,  FV3184912. 
Fon§.  WllUam.  FV3167120. 
Friedman.  Gerald  S..  PV3184635. 
Fuerst.  Donald  E.,  FV3166219. 

Garvlsh,  John  P  .  FV3166739. 

Olacorazzl.  P^ter  P  .  F\^3167223.        I 

Gibson.  Gordon  L  M  ,  FV3200627.     I 

Glffln.  Edward  L  .  FV3027436. 

Graham,  James  F  .  Jr  ,  F\'3 165984. 

Gregg,  Paul  T.,  FV3187332 

Grlnsell,  Patrick  J.,  FV3186912. 

Grode,  Michael  J..  FV3184e21. 

Groover.  Ray.  Jr.,  FV3184039. 

Hansen,  Paul  T.,  PV3167180. 

HeETron,  John  P..  FV3 184860.  | 

Hemming,  Val  G.,  FV3164595. 

Henges,  David  P..  FV3165983. 

Hlnzman,  Gary  W.,  FV3202154. 

Houston.  Robert  A  ,  FV3166242, 

Jack,  Bernard  R.,  FV2207766. 

Jecha,  Larry  D.,  FV3165477. 

Jenkins,  Donald  W.,  FV3 163916. 

Johnson,  -Albert.  Jr  ,  F\'3i64753. 

Jones,  Kenneth  B..  Jr  .  FV3202083. 

Jurado,  Rodrlgo.  FV3188903. 

Kantack,  Paul  W  .  FV3143583. 

Kellum,  Donald  L..  FV3 164696. 

Kimble,  Edward  T.,  Ill,  FV3166993. 

Krege,  John  W.,  FV3 164658. 

Krelsteln,  Mwrray.  FV3164600.  | 

Kub.  Thomas  J..  FV3164659. 

Kutnlck.  Joel.  FV3164480. 

Landsman.  Gordon  S.,  FV3164942, 

Larmee.  Donald  E.  F\'3166244.  l 

Lewis.  James  A  .  FV3165982.  ' 

Ueberman,  Stuart,  F\'3 184622. 

Lovelace,  Raymond  E..  FV3 184044. 

Maler.  Robert  C  ,  F\"3 166227. 

Martindale,  Richard  E..  Jr.,  FV3080208. 
Mav.  Gerald  G     FV3 166230. 

McCrav.  David  S  .  FV3200217. 
McGee.  James  W    IV.  FV3166222. 
McGowen,  John  H..  III.  FV3186106. 
Mclntvre.  Leonard  J  ,  FV3 164672. 
Michaelson.  Edward  D..  FV318879L 
Mlelke.  Donald  J  .  FV3166461. 
Miller,  James  B  .  FV3 166234. 
Miller.  Warren  C,  FV3 188207. 


Mllner.  Gilbert  C,  HI,  FV3166401. 
Moon,  Elliott  C,  FV3165979. 
Moore,  William  J.,  FV3167029. 
Morris,  WllUam  D.,  Jr.,  P'V3166738. 
Moeeley,  John  C,  FV3166848. 
Mosman.  John  O..  FV3166235. 
Murray,  Arthur  J..  FV3200459. 
Norenberg,  Michael  D.,  FV3200679. 
Cgorman.  Thomas  M..  Jr  ,  FV3142940. 
Orlet,  Hermann  K.,  FV3185346. 
Pala.  Stanley  J.,  FV3185494, 
Parrls,  Fred  N.,  FV3202614. 
Pearce,  Ronald  G.,  FV3166240. 
Petersen,  Richard  J..  FV3166221. 
Peterson.  Francis  K.  D..  Jr..  FV3199367. 
Pike,  Benjamin  F  ,  FV3165047. 
Powell,  Jerry  R  .  FV3200587. 
Rather.  Edwin  P  ,  FV3184759. 
Ray,  John  W.  C,  FV3164483, 
Reed,  Robert  G..  PV3 165992. 
Robinson,  WllUam  A..  Jr.,  FV3184867. 
Roby,  MUton  L..  FV3166914. 
Schecter.  Lawrence  M..  FV31669T7. 
Schlmke.  Thomas  H..  FV3164756. 
Schultz,  Arthur  P.,  FV3165994. 
Shlesl,  Jon  A  ,  FV3164483. 
SlmerviUe,  James  J..  FV3166847. 
Simpson,  Thomas  J.,  FV3166220. 
Slngal.  Sheldon.  FV3184046. 
Smith.  Lane  P..  FV3166678. 
Smith.  Melvln  D..  FV3166225. 
Staker.  Lynn  L..  FV3166407. 
Sutton.  George  S  .  FV3167075. 
Tarleton.  Harold  L..  FV3164604. 
Tomasovlc.  Jerry  J  .  FV3142151. 
Totard.  Ralph  J..  FV3184864. 
Towler.  Henry  H..  Jr..  PV3188792. 
Trabalsantos,  Jose  F  .  FV3164797. 
Truell.  John  E.,  FV3184605. 
Waller,  John  A  ,  FV3141473. 
Ware,  Robert  E.,  FV31646n. 
Watters,  John  A.,  Jr.,  FV3 184953. 
Webb.  John  R  ,  PV3202129. 
Wesche,  David  H.,  FV3164612. 
Whelchel.  John  D  ,  Jr.,  FV5316542. 
Wilder,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  FV3184978. 
WUlaxd.  James  E.,  FV3167221. 
WUUams,  Larry  R  ,  FV3166402. 
WUllams,  Richard  P.,  Jr  ,  FV3164484. 
'  Zlelnskl,  John  J.,  FV3 185833. 

To  be  captains  [Dental) 
Andrews,  Sidney  D.,  FV3142705. 
Prederlckson.  I>anlel,  FV3 142424. 
Large,  David  C,  FV3165105. 
Meyer,  Asher  M.,  FV3165209. 
Piles,  Stanley  M.,  FV3142556. 
Rhea.  Joseph  C.  FV3124842. 

Riley.  Guy  L..  FV3142645. 

Sellers.  WllUam  R..  FV3141472. 

Zlzza.  Paul  P.,  FV3165167. 

To    be   first   lieutenants    {Dental) 

Bellanca,  Paul  M  ,  FV3142471, 

Blasettl.  Angelo  B.,  FV3021667, 

Brlgleb,  Richard  C.  PV3142351. 

Brooks.  Keith  A..  PV3188559. 

Couture,  Paul  P.,  FV3 166252. 

Donahue,  Robert  L.,  FV3 187967. 

Duncan.  Walt«r  J..  PV3164444. 

Fazio,  Louis  J..  FV3143138. 

Ferland,  Norman  G.,  FV3142641. 

French.  Davy  A..  FV3142749. 

Herbold.  Edward  T  .  FV3141599. 

Kelley.  Charles  D..  FV3142902. 

Klelnstub.  Paul  H.,  FV3188689. 

Knowles.  Kenneth  I..  FV3165331. 

Koutnlk,  Alfred  W.,  FV3143086. 

Matranga,  Luke  F  ,  Jr  ,  FV3188190. 

Maxwell,  Terrence  J.,  FV3142673. 

Meade,  Thomas  E.,  FV3142479. 

Moskowlcz,  Donald  G  ,  FV3168411. 

Murrin,  David  E  ,  FV3142264, 

Nled,  Lawrence  P.,  FV3142664. 

Schmidt,  Frederick  J.,  FV3164842. 

Strohaver.  Robert  A..  FV3142270. 

Studt.  Kurt  H.,  FV3142198, 

Tanaka.  Marvin  M.,  PV3142766. 

Thouvenot,  Ronald  G.,  FV3 142734. 

Tinkler.  Michael  R..  FV3 142205. 

WWsh.  WUllam  F  ,  Jr.,  FV3141633. 

Weinman,  Morris  L.,  FV3141590. 


To    be   captains    (Nurse) 
Abbott,  Doris,  M.,  FV31 12733. 
Baumgartner.  Julie  A  .  FV3n2847, 
Bols,  Charles  J..  FV3091966. 
Connor,  Willie  J.,  FV3n2666. 
Dove,  Haven  L  ,  FV3n2837. 
Driver,  Lola  A,  PV31 12777. 
Lynch.  Sally  S,  FV31 12438. 
^Uchelena,  Betty  K  .  PV31 12628. 
Nelms,  Patricia  M..  FV31 12852. 
Samsel,  Gloria  A  .  FV3112668. 
Six.  Sarah  M..  FV31 13189. 
Tankerslev,  Mary  A.,  F\'3112532. 
Vlerra,  Re'ttle  J..  FV31 12502 
Wright,  Marlon  M.,  I!",'31 12661, 

To  be  first  lieuteiiants  (Nurse) 
Allen.  Carlton  R  .  F\f3l27439. 
Auvil,  Mary  L  .  FV3164923. 
Bageett.  Margaret  D  .  PV3187189. 
Barclay,  Helen  R.,  FV3091936. 
Beahan.  Alice  L..  FV3143271. 
Bennett,  Bettve  J  .  FV3200536. 
Bernard,  Carolyn  F  .  PV3200547, 
Bishop,  Mary  E  ,  F\'3185458. 
Blouch,  Sandra  K  .  FV3164677. 
Blumette.  Marv  A  ,  PV3167719. 
Br.adlev.  Eileen  C  FV3185964. 
Brinson,  Phvllis  A..  FV3184418. 
Brossett,  CoUin  K  .  FV3199478. 
BuUard,  Willis  G,,  F\'3199450. 
Busch,  Jerllyn  A.,  F\'3 184681. 
Byrk,  James  C.  PV3 122948. 
Campbell,  Gertrude  M  .  FV31G7903, 
Cantabene.  Elaine  R  .  FV3167834, 
earner.  Antoinette.  FV3167103. 
Case,  Paula  A  .  F\'3142607. 
Casev.  Kathleen  F  .  F\'3143121. 
Castieberrv.  Marv  B  ,  FV3I88881. 
Chabot.  Michelle  M   .J    FV:il68148. 
Chenoweth.  Theresa  E  ,  F\'3061953. 
Chl.sholm,  Marrraret  M..  F\'3167839, 
CoKburn.  Bobbv  E..  FV3188103. 
Collier,  Lvnda  R  ,  F\'32O037O. 
Conlev,  s'hirlev  M..  FV3 140630. 
Corr.ado.  Vivien  P..  F\'3167130. 
Cox.  Roberta  C  .  F\'3200931. 
Dalv.  Patricia  M..  F\'3168703, 
Darren.  Chester  A.,  Jr..  F\'3188380. 
Deem.  Cvnthla  M..  F\'3164548. 
Dixon,  Abby  J..  F\'3185386. 
Donahue.  Joanne  T  .  F\'3167076. 
Doyle.  Ruth  M..  F\'3184901. 
Dunham,  Gail  R..  F\'3 185790. 

Edwards,  Robert  A..  F\"31 14106. 

Fadusko.  Jeanne  A..  F\"3ia7043. 
Fegan,  Geraldine  E..  F\'3167685. 

Fletcher.  Marv  K,.  FV3200362, 

Forsyth,  Joan  E..  F\'3199377. 

Foss.  Robert  E.,  F\'3185341. 

Fritts,  Marv  C.  PV3142531. 

Gartside.  Leona  G..  F\'3144e81. 

Geberl,  Helen  H..  FV3166381. 

Gilbov,  Marv  E.,  FV3167560. 

Giuliani,  Anita  M..  F\"31 14124. 

Goulden,  Bonnie  E.,  FV3185073. 

Grundberg,  Helen  I..  FV3092357, 

Haluska,  Lois  A,,  FV3184401. 

Harrison,  Connie  E..  FV3 167930. 

Harrison,  Laquita  A..  FV3167001, 

Haughey.  Susan  R.,  F\'3200840. 

Henrikson,  Geraldine  A.,  FV3185484. 

Herron,  Mary  E.,  FV3167837. 

Hildebrand,  Anne  C,  FV31 14295. 

Hinze.  Elizabeth  A.,  FV3 185284. 

Hodges,  Jacquelin  B..  PV3167902, 

Hohman,  Frances  C.  FV31G7730. 

Hoskm,  Diane  J..  FV3167504. 

Hudson,  Tommie  J..  FV3167606, 

Jason,  Mane  E..  FV31849S5. 

Jewell,  Jean  A.,FV32006n. 

Jones,  Frances  P..  FV3200in. 

Jones,  Ru.-sell  T.,  FV31 14278. 

Keeblei   Margaret  M..  FV3 184227. 

Kefurt,  Patricia  A..  PV3184903. 

Klszonak,  Lirame  E..  FV3167142. 

Kovacs,  Marie  C,  FV3166353. 

Kramer,  Mary  A..  FV3200662. 

Kucinkas.  Chris  M.,  FV3188625. 

Kuroly,  Barbara  E  .  F\'3 166383. 

Lagasse,  Linda  M.,  FV3185185. 
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Lambert,  Margaret  A,,  FV3166775. 
Laorange,  Brenda  t  ,  FV3143783. 
Latham,  Bessie  W.,  FV31 11950. 
Laws,  Juanlta  M  ,  FV3166671. 
Lazo,  Joan  A.,  FV3164560. 
LefTel.  Mary  S.,  FV3141324. 
Leune,  Sandra,  FV3200235. 
Lichtenwalner,  Ann  D..  PV3199437, 
Luttman.  Phyllis  A.,  FV3112222. 
Maier,  Janet  T.,  FV3186951. 
Maley,  Helen  A  .  FV3126721. 
Malev.  Mary  F  .  FV3126747. 
Manucy.  Judith  M  .  FV3166574. 
Marino,  Marv  L.,  FV3 168065. 
Martinez.  Hllario  D..  PV3167316. 
Matas,  Irene  M..  FV3168417. 
Matt,  Lois  A.,  FV3142681. 
McCaulev.  Helen  M.,  PV3 188830. 
McShea.  Irene  I..  FV3184883. 
MUler,  Linda  B..  FV3184020. 
Mulligan.  Patricia  G  .  FV3123010. 
Mullln,  Barbara  A..  FV3168151. 
Nolan,  James  P.,  Jr..  FV3126590, 
O'Donnell,  Madge  M..  FV3143617, 
ONeill.  Kathleen  E..  FV3200144. 
Osha,  Patricia  J  .  FV3168320. 
Pantel,  Anna  M..  FV3n3346. 
Parker.  Marv  F  .  FV31 13883. 
Patrv,  Monlta  A  .  FV3123023. 
Peake.  Ruth  A..  FV3126574. 
Pearce.  Hilda  G..  FV3187681. 
Pegg,  Rosalie  E..  FV3186220. 
Perrv,  Juanlta.  FV3168530. 
Plccone.  Joseph  Salvatore.  FV3188303. 
Porter,  Patricia  A  .  FV3167481. 
Prather.  Joan  J  ,  FV3167684. 
Rasmussen,  Nola  J  .  FV3114019. 
Reed.  Marv  E.,  FV3185405. 
Reich,  DaR..  F\^3141945. 
Relchenbach.  Georgianna,  PV3184673. 
Riggs,  Carolyn  K..  FV3142484. 
Roarty,  Sara  R.,  FV3185170. 
Rogers.  Bonnie  P  ,  FV3184218. 
Roginski.  Barbara  A..  FV3184131. 
Roller,  James  F  .  Jr..  FV3114236. 
Rosenberv.  Nancv  J  .  FV3167683. 

Roth,  Sandra  K..  FV3166510. 

Ruddv.  Mary  L..  FV3123081. 

Salmons,  Freddie  E..  FV3188783. 

Scharver.  Joyce  M..  FV3169039. 

Schneider.  Carolyn  A.,  F\'3114627, 

Schneider,  Sharon  J..  FV3199542. 

Scorsone,  Peter  G..  FV3188056. 

Segall,  Shirley  J.,  FV31 11800. 

Shaver,  Barbara  .Ann.  FV3 186085, 

Shelor,  Janice  L,,  FV3168747. 

Shelton,  Sandra  S..  FV3188159, 

Smith,  Janice  E.,  FV3n3545. 

Sparacmo.  Maria  S..  FV3 123004. 

Splawn.  Eunice  E..  PV3113571. 

StefTes,  Barbara  D.,  FV3n3079. 

StlUwell.  Patricia  J..  F\^3168227. 

Stratton,  Maureen.  FV3143742. 

Strauss.  Nancve  E  ,  FV3184871. 

Stubbs,  Linnle  M.,  FV31 13187. 

Suzuki.  Hana  J..  F\'3164566. 

Swearingen.  James  L..  FV3 140159, 

Swetman.  Margaret  L.,  F\^31 14022. 

Tank.  Catherine  A..  F\'3 199405. 

Taylor,  Leah  L..  FV3184487. 

Terpstra,  Carol  J..  F\'3200768, 

TindaU.  Nancv  R..  FV3164919. 

Todd,  Dorothy  D..  FV3123131. 

Treffinger,  Mary  E  .  FV3167842. 

Turner.  Sue  E.,  FV3168106. 

Ungerbuehler,  Marie  E.,  FV3184910. 

Vanpelt,  Roberta  J..  FV3187907. 

Voigt.  Paula  A..  F\'3114O80. 

Wahl,  Marilyn  J..  F\f3143775. 

Walsh.  Mary  C,  FV3166779. 

Watkins,  Sylvia  A..  FV3166918. 

Weaver,  Pamela  S..  FV3185084. 

Wegmann,  Diane  A..  FV3167a08. 

Wells.  Elinor  J.,  FV3184129. 

Wenzel,  Sandra.  FV3199185. 

Whitcomb,  Elizabeth  J..  FV3199209. 

Whitley,  Rita  J..  FV3113743. 

Wlldner,  Judy  M.,  FV3168573. 
Williams.  Josie  R,.  F\'3165384. 
WllUIord,  Janice  M..  FV3186226. 
Wolf,  Carol  A.,  FV3167325. 


Wood,  Florence  E.,  PV3188479. 
Yanno.  Richard  G.,  FV3186480. 
Zumbrun,  Sara  A.,  PV3167425. 
Zygula.  Barbara  A.,  FV3200846. 

To  be  second  lieutenants  {Nurse) 
Rlnne,  Michael  S..  FV3201019. 

T6  be  captains  i.Veteruiarian) 
Bradbury,  Richard  P.,  FV3113962. 
Brown,  Richard  J..  FV2205190. 
Buckhold,  Delwin  K  .  FV31 14396. 
Eason,  Robert  L.,  FV3125245. 
McKinney,  Hubert  E  ,  FV3078697, 

To  be  first  lieutciiants  [Veterinarian) 
Burns,  Lonnle  J.,  FV3166827. 
Bulls,  Donald  W.,  PV3166278. 
Clark,  Keith  A  .  FV3166263. 
Cordis,  Robert  E..  PV3187943. 
David,  Tony  D  .  FV3184793. 
Dohertv,  John  J  .  FV3017821. 
Grlffin.Ralph  E  ,  Jr.,  FV3141584 
Irving,  George  W.,  III.  FV3186558. 
Kirk.  John  H.,  FV31B4856. 
Marshall.  George  R  .  FV3 188225. 
Mav.  James  O  ,  FV3164535. 
Moore.  Frank  L.,  FV3167203. 
Rogers,  James  E..  FV3185579. 
Rumph,  Paul  P.,  FV3188443. 
Slemons.  Richard  D.,  FV3184859. 
Smith,  Harold  M  .  Jr  ,  PV3199178, 
Thalken.  ChiU-les  E.,  PV3167404. 
Thomas,  Manuel  A.,  Jr  ,  FV3I41836, 
Toft,  John  D..  II.  FV3184330. 
Watters,  John  W..  FV3185122 
Wiesenfeld,  David  S.,  FV3141598. 

To  be  captains  {Medical  Service) 
CoUom   Jamee  D  ,  FV3030969. 
Corum,  B.  H.,  FV3052489, 
Dev,  Dovle  D..  FV3079545. 
Fle'tcher,  Kenneth  E.,  FV3101222, 
Garron,  Leonard  J  .  FV3032565. 
Harman.  George  W..  FV3008695. 
Harrington,  P.atrlck  C,  PV3101091. 
Hentz,  David  E.,  FV3056402. 
HoUev,  Robert  C,  FV3078779. 
Kaplan,  Burton,  FV3032776, 
King,  James  M.,  FV4O70775. 
Lund,  Richard  A.,  FV3043291. 

Morgan.  Josephine  A.  L.,  FV3001891. 

Morton,  James  I.,  FV3091804 

Powell.  George  P..  Jr.,  FV309153S. 

Rosenbaum,  Samuel  P.,  PV2239043. 

Small,  Arthur  H.,  FV3042545. 

Stewart,  Charlie  E.,  Sr.,  FV3079129. 

Vervena.  Anthony  H.,  FV3n3165. 
To    be   first    lieutenants    {Medical    Service) 

Basa  Elpedio,   FV3141458. 

Baver.    Henry   W.,    FV3156201. 

Beatv,  John  R.,  FV3167576. 

Bishop,  Willard  V..  Jr..  FV3108584. 

Blalock,  Franklvn  T.,  Ill,  FV31 18938. 

Boune,  Donald  G..  FV3129425. 

Bryan.  Ralph  J..  FV3 140792. 

Carota.  Richard  J..  FV3 154707. 

Dotson.  Terrence  J..  FV3 166983. 

Erwln.  Bobbv  D.,  FV5413020, 

Pincher,  James  C.  Jr.,  FV3167367. 

Glovale,  Joseph  J.,  PV3114561, 

Griffin,  Richard  W.,  FV3142111, 

Herndon,  David  H..  FV3090028. 

Hummer,  Robert  J.,  FV3142821. 

Johnston,  Hubert  L.,  FV3078430. 

King,  James  L.,  FV3127035. 

Krewson.  Charles  P.,  m,  FV3167124. 

Lembke.  Russell  W.,  FV3157846. 

Leslie.  James  D..  Ill,  FV3156208. 

Leuthold,  Peter  P.,  FV3166139. 

Madory,  James  R..  FV3162548. 

Mllkevitch.  Joseph  J.,  FV3145314. 

Morrison,  Charles  W.  B.,  FV3104751. 

Nelson,  Steven  P.,  FV3166500. 

Noidurft,  Norman  E.,  FV3156016. 

O'Connor.  Daniel  W.,  FV3141296. 

Olmo.  Herbert.  FV3167714. 

Palazzo.  Eugene  A..  FV3107239. 

Parimucha.  Joseph  P..  FV3112682. 
Poston,  Thomas  D.,  FV3167537. 
Prather.  Robert  J.,  FV3167516, 
Renn,  Benjamin  C,  PV3184298. 
Rheinscheld,  John  H.,  FV3164810, 


Rlchey,  Wayne  L.,  FV3141725. 
Sleplcka,  James  H.,  FV3126406. 
Snvder,  Morris  K,  FV3 156983, 
Soiesbee,  Billy  R.,  FV3162012. 
Upton,  Charles  R.,  FV3144646. 
Wilson.  Edward  W..  FV3126623. 
To  be  second  lieutenants  {Medical  SeriHce) 
Ashkenase,  Donald  L  .  FV3174510. 
Bateman,  Val  J  .  PV3176834. 
Bates.  Thomas  G.,  FV317098I 
Bloomqulst,  Carroll  R  .  FV3172653. 
Bristow,  Charles  L.,  PV3161347. 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  III.  FV3199417. 
Buchholz,  Roger  J..  PV32004n. 
Chappelle,  Ray  J.,  Jr  .  FV3176425. 
Christiana,  Ronald  W  ,  FV3183714. 
CoUlns,  Ben  A..  FV3185051. 
Copeland.BllIvM.PV3 184811. 
Dick,  Winiam  W  ,  PV3177117. 
Dikes,  James  E.,  PV3172982. 
Driver,  David  C  .  FV3161358. 
Drummond.  Robert  D..  FV3153308. 
Elliott,  David  J..  PV3185344. 
Fisher,  Richard  L..  PV3164615. 
Forlster,  Thomas  C  ,  PV3177324. 
Garcia,  Joe,  FV3 199508. 
Gherardlnl.  Michael  M  ,  FV3157732. 
Granat  Pete  M  ,  PV3188652 
Gurewltz,  Barton  I..  FV3187751, 
Harrison,  James  T.,  FV3175830.  / 

Kaigler,  James  S.,  FV3173714. 
Knauss,  Albert  C.  FV3185234 
Knight,  Jimmy  M.,  PV3199524. 
Levba,  Gulllermo,  PV3185713. 
Lindsev,  Garold  D.,  FV3172900. 
McCausland.  Orrln  J..  FV3173595. 
McMuUen.  MaJcolm.  FV3200361. 
Moore,  Michael  D  .  FV3199588. 
Nash,  George  W  .  FV3172684 
Petermajin,  Mark  H.,  FV3176964. 
Phill,  Charles  Michael,  FV3186958. 
Ravnor,  Richard  R  ,  FV3200529. 
Wilson.  Ira  D..  FV3181043. 
Winfree.  Robert  G..  FV3175707, 
Zagelow,  Stephen  P..  FV3 186905. 
Zahradkfl,  James  F  ,  FV31 77284. 
To  be  first  lieutenants  {Biomedical  Science) 
C.iBsella.  Mlchellna  C.  FV3200996. 
Chambers,  Mildred  J..  PV3 168060. 
Davidson.  Donald  A.,  FV3168152. 
Hammond,  John  M  ,  FV3166864. 
Kaylin,  Bernlce  M.,  FV3185192. 
Maclean,  Douglas  M..  FV3186838. 
Mallonev.  Ronald  H..  FV3 168443. 
Marshali,  Ann  M..  FV3 186952. 
McConnell,  Ann  W..  PV3200279. 
Meyer.  Barbara  A.,  FV3184721, 
To    be    second    lieutenants    {Diomedical 

Science ) 
Adams.  Ernest  D.,  Jr..  FV3170531. 
Aumueller,  Robert  J.,  FV3174522. 
Brannon.  Larry  D.  PV3185711. 
Campbell,  James  W.,  F\f3 183709. 
C.ardosa.  Albert  J.,  PV3183710. 
Clegern,  Robert  W.,  FV3171480. 
Cobb,  Russell  W.,  Ul,  FV3190490. 
Dreis.  JamSs  A.,  FV3154868. 
Hinchman.  Max  P..  FV3 172376. 
Hughes.  Robert  O..  F\^3 183817. 
Jones,  Gerald  W  .  FV3169003. 
Kamm.  Steven  D.,  FV3171 183. 
KUlan.  John  P..  F\f3172804. 
Loper,  Daniel  C,  FV3130433. 
McLean,  Jerry  A.,  PV3185048. 
Miller,  Stephen  A.,  FV3156831, 
Nedrow,  James  L..  FV3185049. 
Ricker.  Philip  Redding,   FV3187992. 
Tykockl,  David  M.,  rV3I85164, 
The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  he  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Abts.  Bruce  M.,  FV320654C. 
Allocx:a,  Richard.  F\^3206079. 
Arnold,  Robert  C,  FV3208777. 
Bergman.  Donald  J.,  F\'3221315, 
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Bergsted:,,  R^bpr:  C    F".'Ur>8029. 

Bergstrom.  Larry  J    F\'J222763. 

Blake.  John  A..  P%'3222937. 

BUss,  John  S..  FV3222068. 

Braasch.  Gary  B..  FV3207e98. 

Brendler.  Charles  B  ,  FVS222134. 

Bro^an.  Dennis  M  .  FV3209394. 

Brown,  Prank  B  .  Jr  ,  FV3207168, 

Cullen,  Frederic  M  ,  FV3222457. 

CupUn,  Dean  P  ,  FV32056I4. 

Dal  ton.  James  D  .  PV3222401. 

Ellett.  Jack  B.,  FV3221183. 

Elmore.  Robert  W.  PV3222197. 

Palla.  William  S..  Jr..  FV3206268. 

Gerson,  Stuart  M  .  FV3180037 

H?ldla«e.  Richard  C  .  FV3207957. 
,     Hobart,  Harold  M..  Jr..  FV32058O5. 

Hough.  Richard  P..  PV3208102. 

Hunt.  Alan  G.,  FV3208228. 

Krleger.  I^wrence  S..  PV3220834, 

Lage.  Jerry  L..  FV32210O4. 

Littler.  Gregory  A  .  PV3221792.  ' 

Logan.  Fred  A..  PV3a08226 

Lomax.  Harvard  L.,  FV3222015. 

Marks.  Mary  A..  PV3205995.  / 

McConaghv.  I.ee  J..  PV3207393.  ' 

M'Kellar.  Milton  L  .  FV3208603. 

P  it-erson   BrUn  L  .  FV3207245. 

Power   DooAid  R    PV3221895. 

Sevier    iUr:.a  L     FV3206364. 

.-:..-     N-     -     .i.-i  J     FV3206803. 

-•.:•-    r     :nois  J  .  FV3221769. 
•    r<     1".    r:::U^  \f     FV3207927. 

S;.  i        -::..--■;.  FV3221677. 

V     ;r     Fr  .;.j.a  .\     FV3207943. 

•.V  ,  ,-:-r   J  >Qn  P..  FV32Go569. 

'«V_:..;;.^-,  Ronald  E  .  F\'3180700 

Watson.  Fredericlc  E..  FV3209261. 

Wheeler,  Wayne  K  .  Jr  .  PV3221367. 

Woodsmall.  Richard  A..  FV3207333. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Medical  Corps  of- 
3.^ers  for  temporary  appointment  In  the 
Army  of  the  ^nlted  States  to  the  grades 
Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  Suites  Code,  sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brtg.  Gen.  Glenn  Jesse  Collins.  022687. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army ) . 

To  be  br:yadie'  geneals.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Spxu^eon  Hart  Neel,  Jr.  058688.  Army 
of  the  United  States  <lleut*r_int.  colonel. 
Medical   Corpe.   US.  Armyi. 

Col.  WUUam  David  Tlgertt,  026412.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  US.  Army. 

Col.  HaJ  Bruce  Jennings.  Jr..  026995.  Medi- 
cal Corpe.  US.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Statee  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigaditiT  generals.  Medical  Corps 
Brig.    Gen.    Glenn    Jesse    Collins.    022687. 
.\--my  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army  i  . 

Brig  Gen.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr.  031042,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical  Corps, 
US  .^rmyi. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  .Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305 : 

To  be  colonel 
G.>.^.\r,r\e.  Alexis.  M.,  024153. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
cvde.  iectiuns  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  coicneU 
Crowder,  Thomas  H    062178. 
Irwin,  Kenneth  G    06e.65. 
Marshall,  David  S.,  063288. 
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To  be  majors 

Amakl.  Satoru.  081367. 

Atwood,  James  P.,  088556. 

Beaube.  George  P  .  074635. 

Gone.  Eugene  B..  071331. 

Hattaway.  William  E.,  DPI  10271. 

Hobbs,  Donald  I.,  073101. 

Willis,  William  J.,  OPl  10477. 
To  be  captains 

Castleman,  Robert  J.,  OP10215S. 

Hawkins.  Joseph  W..  OPl  10272. 

Hunt.  James  P  ,  OPl 03541. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Dlrect9r  of  Admissions  and  Regis- 
trar. U.S.  Military  Academy,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3075.  3205.  and  4333: 

Rogers,  Manley  E.,  082333. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specUled.  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

7"o  be  captains 

Kennedy.  Bruce.  077503. 

Rose.  Walter  C.  OP108285. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Lobingler.  John  H..  099907. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294,  and  3311: 
To  be  majors 

Cross,  Howard  T..  02264525. 
Hoffman,  Harry  C.  III.  0191917. 
Rowan,  Joseph  C.  0995958. 
Tuggle.  Lewis  M..  04031188. 
Webb.  Robert.  Jr.,  02264627. 
Zion.  Robert  B..  04013962. 
To  be  captains 

Ackcrmnnn.  Henry  P.,  02309316. 
Alutlus.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  02311457. 
Andrews,  Joel  E..  05306888. 
Baeza-Munlz.  Carlo.  05826811. 
Baird.  Norval  E.,  05206886. 
Banning.  Raymond  D.,  05312092. 
Blschoff.  Robert  C.  05235569. 
Blecher.  Kenneth  W..  02313122. 
Blumer,  Robert  B..  05330326. 
Bovce.  David  G..  0968427. 
Boyle.  Rodger  W..  04074363. 
Brice.  Donald  A.  L.,  05310972. 
Broering,  Leo  P..  05238676. 
Burbaiik,  David  M.,  05235279. 
Chamllan,  Dikran  L..  05711916. 
Clark,  WilUam  E..  Jr..  05344929. 
Condon,  John  L.,  Jr.,  05328655. 
Cowden.  John  W..  02316882. 
CoJt,  Charles  H.,  02304728. 
Cremer,  Jerry  L.,  05400709. 
Dillon.  Alfred  M.,  01889705. 
Dixon.  WilUam  L.,  02313144. 
Dwyer.  William  J..  Jr..  05311585. 
E;isley.  Howard  A.,  05306569.     ^ 
Evert.  Gerd  O.,  05315083. 
Pox,  Lonald  J  ,  05540009. 
Gamino,  John  M..  05409794. 
Grenz.  Clinton  E.,  05501560. 
Hall,  Glenn  P  .  02277551. 
Hill.  Washington  C  ,  05217243. 
Hudson,  Thomas  J..  02312602. 
Hutchens,  James  M.,  05407551. 
Johnson,  Robert  L..  05303642. 
Kahle,  Richard  E.,  05219144. 
K.andul,  Thomas  S.  Jr.,  05330639. 
Keut^er.  Walter  J.,  02317332. 
Keys,  David  N..  05230900. 
Kraak.  Peter  J..  05203609. 
Lord,  Billy  R..  06408759. 
Marchbanks.  Joseph  A.,  0188S864. 
McGlockton,  William,  05302187. 
Mears,  Douglas  T..  0217138. 
Miles,  PhiUp  A..  05024605. 
Miller.  Thomas  L..  023 17429. 


Mlsetich,  Dorothv  A,.  N902227. 
Murphy.  CharlesE  .  05304709. 
Nicholson,  Allison  L  .  02028349. 
O'Brien,  Charles  A  ,  06005406. 
Orms.  Robert  J.  05307512 
Peak,  Benson  W  .  02321395. 
Prater,  George  P..  05301551. 
Rowe.  Martin  A..  04049631. 
Sandlin,  Johnny  G  .  05875215. 
Saunders.  Robert  E  .  05301488. 
Srhecter,  .\rnold  J..  05255689. 
Selph,  Justus  P..  02309098 
Smith,  William  T..  05319668. 
Speicher,  Vernon  L  .  04018430. 
Sturgls.  Ralph  M  .  04071394. 
Tavlor.  Robert  D.,  052I3797. 
TurnbuU,  Gottlieb  L..  05518146. 
Turner.  Trevor  D  ,  01891451. 
Van  Lith.  Rita  \V..  N5217193. 
Wiidoncr.  Bernard  E..  MNB05782. 
Woodbery.  Jerry  M  .  02313296. 
Yrjnnson.  Robert  E..  05513314. 

To  be  first  lieutenant$ 
Andersen.  Amc.  05312235. 
Beal.  F.lcnnrd  H..  05413578, 
Berard.  Nancy  V.,  L2321531. 
Berry.  John  M.,  05221574. 
Bickel,  Arthur  S.,  02325867. 
Boiling.  David  R..  Jr..  05417715. 
Bowes.  Steven  G.,  054T8858. 
Brndv.  Noel  P.,  05011008. 
Brinkley,  Jimmie  T..  05411865. 
Burger.  James  A..  05023855. 
Caldwell.  Milton  L..  05322869. 
Caruso,  James  R,.  05215568. 
Cavanaugh,  Michael  A..  O5423090. 
Chandler.  Rual  M..  Jr  ,  02314510. 
Christopher.  Edwin  A  .  05225401. 
Christy,  William  B  ,  05532548. 
Coaklev,  Stephen.  05320438. 
Collins.  John  T,.  05319121. 
Crisantl.  Lawrence  I  .  05228879. 
Cuprlll.  Charles  A..  05826706. 
D'.\ngelo.  Joseph  S  .  05325075. 
Danese.  Richard.  05023148. 
Daniel,  Ajalon  E  .  III.  05332859. 
Davis,  Carl  E  .  MR2309112. 
Davis,  James  A.,  05312020 
Davis.  Montague  E  .  ,Tr..  05535822. 
Davis.  William  J..  05229182. 
Felder.  Jerry  W  ,  05416849. 
Fleisch.  James  G..  052UG16. 
Fleming.  Harry  S..  05532934. 
Foley.  James  D..  05024177. 
Fowler,  Orville  E.,  Jr..  05412258."^ 
Gill,  Howard  A..  Jr..  05415282. 
GlEla.  John  P.  05713322. 
Gluntini.  Peter  A.,  05022842. 
Goldberg.  Norman  L..  05229464. 
Grines,  Joseph  M.,  05228645. 
Gronski.  Henry  W.,  05712024. 
Handelsman,  Lawrence,  05021231. 
Hayes,  Robert  P..  05012257. 
Herbert,  Clarke  E..  05713364. 
Hilliard.  Donald  M..  O54148T0. 
Huddleston.  Helen  A.,  N5701649. 
Jablonskl,  Robert  C.  02332040. 
Johnson.  Richard  S..  MN2309302. 
Kallunki.  John  T..  05318515. 
Kane.  Philip  C,  05706889. 
Karlson.  Henry  C.  05536081. 
Kauffman.  Richard  W..  05418890. 
Kennedy.  John  P..  05012120. 
King.  Delbert  G.  02299308. 
Kinnev.  Charles  E..  02302453. 
Knoll.  David  D..  05232022. 
Kristl.  Timothy  O  ,  05536064. 
Lane,  John  F..  05531986. 
Larson,  Stuart  A..  05514518. 
Leavens.  Frank  A..  05325576. 
Lenhart,  Michael  E..  05222634. 
Leonard,  Lawrence  C  ,  MN5422201. 
Lovisone,  Richard  E.,  05019603. 
Lukas,  .j'ohn  F..  05017218. 
McCllntock,  Kenneth,  05535331. 
McConnell.  John  J..  05010898. 
McDowell.  Robert  M,,  05218180. 
MUne.  William  J.,  05021367. 
Mitchell.  Wayne  H.,  05330571. 
Mize,  William  P  ,  Jr    05219560. 
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Murdoch.  Jamec  W..  05022869. 
Murphy,  William  J..  Jr..  05315393. 
Myrland.  Eric  H..  05225542. 
Newklrk,  LoiUs  T..  Jr.,  05321313. 
Oliver.  Council  W..  05323062. 
Olson,  Roger  B.,  05702079. 
Parkinson.  Tliomas  D.,  05254976. 
Parry,  William  H. 
Prescott.  Daniel  J..  05010230. 
Piram.  Joseph  A..  05414257, 
Price.  Martin  L..  05419225. 
Pritikin,  Frederick,  05406688. 
Proctor.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  053I3537. 
Rackovan,  John  Jr..  05329564. 
Rego.  Anson  O..  05711214. 
Roberts.  Marvin  B.,  MN2312618. 
Rowe.  Da\'ld  H..  05220365. 
Schrader.  Stanley  A..  05013569. 
Scott.  Charles  R  ,  05532341. 
Seaborn.  Donald  J..  05316965. 
Selzer.  Robert  A..  05021017. 
Silva.  Guillermo  R..  03826690. 
Silva.  Manuel  J..  02321122. 
Smith.  Edgar  A.  P..  Jr..  05234267. 
Smith.  Walter  A..  Ill,  05228675. 
Smullen,  Frederick  W..  05013571. 
Snuffer.  Garner  D..  05312479. 
South.ard.  Ralph  C.  05320083. 
Sprague.  Michael  D..  05517162. 
Staltl.  Peter  F.,  05023297. 
Stevens,  Wlnfred  A.,  05002763. 
Stlllman,  Jon  C.  05514459. 
Stull.  Joseph  E..  05417007. 
Sullivan.  Robert  B..  05535659. 
Thomas.  Trent  N..  05710663. 

Tredennick,  Steven.  05418401. 

Wagner.  Anita  A..  N54 17259. 

Wascom,  Charles  L..  05412918. 

Webb,  Dois  D.,  05416765. 

Weltzel,  Kenneth  P.,  05315175. 

Welch.  James  C,  05328026. 

Wert.  Robert  C  05230926. 

Willard,  William  B.,  05211878. 

Williams,  Reeve  N..  05419006. 

Willis  Phillip  L.  05516475. 

Winn.' Burke  S..  05225658. 

Winton.  Edward  L..  05317566. 

Yaus,  William  S.,  05235498. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Barker,  Franklin  T.,  02325361. 

Bell,  Clvde  H.,  Jr..  MJ2328803. 

Busch.  Robert  J..  05328056. 

Conroy,  Bruce.  05337224. 

Conroy,  Richard  A..  05336118. 

Damato.  James  J..  05020264. 

Dlcev.  Bruce  B.,  05519732. 

Donaghe.  Robert  E..  05418665. 

Donovan,  Jack  R..  Jr..  05336628. 

Eastman,  Robert  J..  05537069. 

Edgerton,  Thomas  J.,  05241761. 

Fagersten,  James  R..  05331732. 

Gill.  Robert  L..  05421418. 

Hanev.  Richard  J.  II.  05535037. 

Hull.  Richard  E..  Jr..  05012147. 

Imes,  James  D.,  05327715. 

Jenkins.  James  G.,  05230278. 

Lyons.  Joseph  P.,  02325955. 

Maurice,  Timothy  P..  05229716. 

McCloskev,  Robert  E.,  05419644. 

McWherter.  Michael.  05421348. 

Murphv.  James  R..  05419983. 

Pettera.  Mary  L..  N2323927. 
Rondiak,  Peter  F.,  05230053. 
Shook.  John  R.,  05327121. 
Stafford.  Penley  D..  05340790. 
Starr.  Melvin  T.,  05331524. 
Throckmorton.  Edward,  05329444. 
Whittle.  Claude  N.. 05240925. 
Willoughby,  Lonny  R.,  05337340. 
The   following-named   distinguished   mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second   lieutenant,   under   the   provisions  of 
title   10.   United  States   Code,  sections  2106. 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287.  3288,  and  3290: 
Ahders,  Arnold  W.  Black,  Jerry  W. 

Alba,  Abelardo  J.  Bongiorni,  Domimo  R. 

Alberston,  Bernard  G.  Braun,  Gerald  J. 
Bagby,  Buford  R.  Brewer,  John  A. 

Baker.  -Sidney  P..  Jr.       Brown,  Roger  F. 
Benedetto.  Anthony  R  Chase,  Michael  S. 
Bennis,  William  J.  Chasler,  Charles  D. 


Claxton,  James  D.  Lampkln.  Edgar  T..  Jr. 

Clemens.  Roger  U.  Lehtinen.  Dexter  W. 

ClemenU.  Willis  L.         Unn,  Charles  M. 
Coley,  Thomas  E..  Jr.     Mazurka.  Steven  J. 
Conn.  James  D.  Melsek.  Rodney  R. 

Cooch,  Robert  L.,  Jr.      Monk.  John  T. 
Dantone.  Joseph  D.,       Nlckoley.  Lorcn  D. 

Ill  Olds.  Bowman  M. 

Davis.  Mark  W.  Pfannerstlll.  Ch.-u-le 

Dess.  William  J.  Price.  Steven  M. 

Elfner.  Alan  G.  Rossow,  Michael  J. 

Erlckson.  Kenneth  L.    Sawyer,  David  L. 
Parmer.  Emmelt  R.,  JrScherer.  Ronald  D. 
Fletcher.  John  E.  Smith.  Michael  C. 

George.  Gary  B.  Steee.  Ray  R. 

Gibbons.  Robert  H.        Stewart,  Peter  H. 
Glendon,  John  W.  Stowers.  Dan  W. 

Grlffm.  James  K.  Stulgaltis.  Paul  F. 

Gwlnn.  Richard  A.         Swearengln.  Don  A. 
Harvey,  William  M.        Terry,  Ronald  H. 
Hawley,  Richard  F.        Tewalt.  Ronald  J. 
Hill.  John  E.  Tolltver,  Edmund  R. 

Hinton.  James  P.  Jr. 

Hooks.  Narmon  D.  Voyles.  Wilford,  C.  Jr. 

Hvatt.  Scott  W.  Vy'biral,  Tliomas  J. 

Jansen.  Donald  R.  Whitacre,  Charles  J. 

Kraft.  Kenneth  M.,  Jr.  Williams.  Henry  N. 
Krull,  Erwin  J.  Wlthrow.  John  A. 

Kuhn.  Donald  L.  Wood.  Leslie  G. 

Kyser.  Perry  L.  Wylly,  Robert  L  .  Ill 

The  following-named  .scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  ."second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288.  and  3290: 
Gregg.  David  P. 
Napoliello,  David  A. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  retired  list  to  the  grades  indi- 
cated in   iiccordance   with  the   provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233: 
Admiral 
Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward.  U.S.  Navy. 

Vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Ellis.  U.S.  Navy. 
Vice  Adm.  Alexander  S.  Heyward,  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
section  5232,  the  following- named  officers  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section.  I  nominate  them  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving: 
Prank  C.  Tliarln. 
Lewis  J.  Fields. 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  colonel,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 
Barbara  J.  Bishop. 
Jeanette  I.  Sustad. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  (U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Anderson.  Joseph  T.      Denson.  David  K. 
Beard.  David  C.  Dittmar,  Charles  A., 

Bolden,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Donaldson.  William 

Brosee,  Michael  O.  I..  Jr. 

Brown,  Jack  P.  Donofrlo,  Charles  R. 

Burkhart;  Michael  W.   Dugan.  Dennis  E. 
Cadman.  Conrad  H.        Ellis.  Patrick  N. 
Carlock.  Reid  O.  Farmer.  Paul  C. 

Carter.  Roy  L.  Floom.  Marvin  H..  Jr. 

Cimaglia.  Louis  E.  Glantz.  Richard  E. 

Collins,  William  T.         Gollch.  John  X. 
Cummings.  Michael  J.  Gregson.  Wallace  C, 
Dalton.  JohnP.  Jr. 

Danaher.  Stephen  J.      Hagee.  Michael  W. 
Degnan.  Peter  M.  Hammer.  Richard  D. 


Hanimons.  Stuart  D.      Palmer,  William  M., 
Harper.  Tliomas  P.  Jr. 

Harris.  George  K.  Pease.  George  M. 

HIcklnbolham.  Rob-     Pelletler,  Charles  A. 
ert  T.  Petersen,  Tliomas  H. 

Holly.  John  J.  Rauchle.  Arthur  J., 

Jones,  James  D.  Jr. 

Kalashlan.  Michael  A.  Reston.  Victor  P.    _ 
Klimp.  Jack  W.  Roach.  James  H. 

Larsh.  Ivnn  G.  Roberts.  Ray  "A" 

Lohman.  Charles  M.       Robinson.  Joe  D. 
Lohr.  David  M.  Smith.  Lawrence  W.. 

Malmirrcn.  Ronald  A.        Ill 
Marlen.  Richard  J.         Splaln.  Mark  S. 
Marlln.  Jeffrey  A.  St  Jolm.  George  P., 

McDaniel.  Scott  E.  HI 

McKay,  John  C.  Strouse.  Robert  D. 

MedleV.  Anthony  R.       Sullck.  Tom  E..  Jr. 
Morsciiauscr.  Michael    Tiirdy,  Tliomas  K. 
C.  Taylor,  William  M. 

Mrozak.  Leon.ird  J.         Trcadwell.  James  N 
Murray,  Curtis  W.,         Treanor.  Mark  C. 
Jr.  Tucker.  George  E. 

Murrav.  Terrencc  P.       Valdez,  Edwin  R. 
Nacrclii.  Martin  J.  Vivilacqua.  Tlieodore 

Nelson.  Giury  D.  R 

Noel,  Tliomas  E.  Wanlata.  Roger  P. 

North.  Oliver  L.  Ward.  Buddy  A. 

O'Banks.  Christopher    Webb,  James  H..  Jr. 
C.  Westcott.  Charles  T 

O'Connor.  Brvan  D.  Jr.  ^ 

Ogllvle.  Malcolm  L...       Wilson.  Paul  "E'" 

Jr.  Woods.  Thomas  G. 

ONeil.  JohnP.  Young,  Prcd  J.,  Jr. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Alexander,  Charles  B.,  Jacobs.  Roger  A. 

Ill  Marapotl.  J.ames  A. 

Baldwin.  George  H..  Jr.  Phillips.  Roy  P. 
Gonzales.  Ronald  J.        Radercr.  Norman  D. 
Graham.  William  J.        Sevl.  Eugene  A. 
Ham,  Roger  C. 

The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Baumhover.  .Michael  J.  Jackson.  Albert  P. 
Belo-w.  Jack  W.  Tlgue.  -Michael  J. 

The  following  named  (meritorious  non- 
commlssoned  officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lleuten.ant 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Hooper.  John  W. 
Jones.  Robert  D. 

The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  ics  provided  by  law: 
Howland.  JohnC. 
Warren.  William  D. 

The  following  named  (U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduate)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Patrow.  Michael  L. 

The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officer)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Marine  Corps  band,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 
Kline,  Jack  T. 

F*OSTMASTER 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Hoyt  W.  Self,  Trafford,  Ala..  In  place  of  A. 
E.  Gray,  deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Allen    H.    Wilkersor.    Cave    City,    Ark.,    In 
place  of  W.  E.  Carpenter,  retired. 
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FLORIDA 

Genevieve  C.  Kerrtck,  Islamorada,  Fla., 
Ui  .:>lace  of  J.  C.  Russell,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Ralph  E.  Bowland.  Amboy.  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  V.  L.  Stepler.  retired. 

Elmer  R.  Tekulve.  Columbus,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  C   E  Hull:  retired. 

IOWA 

Raymond  D.  Showalter,  Bettendorf,  Iowa, 
in  place  of  G    R    Helble.  retired. 

KANSAS 

Roger  C  Hastert,  Garnett,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  J  C  Bowman,  deceased. 

Francis  W.  Escher.  Herndon.  Kans  .  in  place 
of  K    M.  Malone.  transferred. 

KENTUCKY 

R  .ger  B    Proffltt,  Cave  City,  Ky.,  In  place 
■  :  K   P  Terr*,',  retired. 
;  .:v.,".s   C    Walker,    Water  Valley,   Ky.,    In 
■     :  Earl  Bard,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Edith  H  Isgett,  Gilbert,  La..  In  place  of 
Louise  Townsend.  retired.      ,  , 

MARYLAND 

■.V'>xiward  W.  Abrahams.  Jr  .  Port  Deposit, 
Md  ,  m  place  of  S  S.  Sentmun.  deceased. 

E  Pierre  Brehm.  West  Friendship,  Md..  In 
p:.ic€  of  C.  H.  Thompson,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Bole  P.  Centala.  Posen.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Victoria  Jeslonowskl,   retired. 

Arthur  S.  C.  Waterman,  Roseville,  Mich., 
in  place  of  N.  C.  Reindel,  retired. 

Edward  R.  Vaughan.  South  Haven,  Mich., 
la   place   of   R.    E.   Keithly.   retired. 

I  "V  MINNESOTA 

\      Osi  .tr  H   Krenzke,  Lewlston,  Minn.,  in  place 
of   H.  H,   Krenzke.  retired. 

Richard  D  Culhane.  Saint  Charles,  Minn., 
m  place  of  V  R.  Flint,  deceased. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Gwendola  Camp,  Mantachle,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Pearce.  retired. 

Hubert  L.  Presley,  Nesbit,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Wooten,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Smiley  C.  Herrln,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  O.  W.  Buescher,  retired. 

MONTANA 

-  Ervln   A.  Powell.   Poison,   Mont.,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  Cramer,  deceased. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Tlielma  C.  Folkiier,  ButtzvUle,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  Folkner,  deceased. 

Joseph  V.  O'Mahoney,  Summit.  N.J.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Dunsmore,  reslg^ned. 

Prank  H.  McNally,  Jr..  Wayne,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  yf.  N.  Clegg,  deceased. 

NEW    YORK 

Martha  E.  Butler,  Montezuma,  N.Y,  in 
place  of  P.  M.  Jones,  retired. 

Woodrow  P.  DeVine.  Pawling,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  Lachlan  Thomson,  resigned. 

Lewis  G.  McMahon,  RLfton,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of    Lester    McMahon,    deceased. 

Bernadt  S.  Oolle.  Spring  Valley,  N.Y..  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Wallace,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Heyward  W.  Taylor,  Hamlet,  N.C.,  in  place 
of    E.    B,    Guntea-,    retired. 

Jackson  B.  Jones,  Madison,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Joyce,  retired. 

Joseph  W.  Phillips,  Morganton,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Denton,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Albert  A.  Olson,  Sentinel  Butte,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  P.  G.  Wagner,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ual  J.  McMlchael,  Chandler,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Curry,  retired. 

Calvin  Moore,  Lindsay,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
J.  R.  Henderson,  resigned. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary  R.  O'Connor,  Heckschervllle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  V.  J.  O'Connor,  deceased. 

Perry  E.  Dyslnger.  Mlfflintown,  Pa.,  In 
place   of  J.   R.    Mingle,    retired. 

Michael  J.  Noone,  Jr..  Moscow,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Langan.  retired. 

Richard  A.  Pfeifer,  Portersville,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  A.  E.   Brenneman,   retired. 

George  R.  Tomko.  Sharon,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  O'Toole,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Prank  T.  Higglns  III,  BrackettvlUe,  Tex., 
in  place  of  V.  J.  Couture,  retired. 

Maxwell  B.irkley,  Hearne.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  L.  W.  Martin,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Edward  P.  Riggins.  Hampton.  Va.,  in  place 
of  H.  H.  Klmberly,  Jr..  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Laura  H.  Harris,  Connell,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  Gehres,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Jerome  J.  Zodrow.  Princeton,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Wyse,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  22  (legislative  day  of 
May  20),  1968: 

Department  of  Transportation 

John  E.  Robson.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  TYansportation. 

Stanford  G.  Ross,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Feder.al   Maritime  Commission 
George   Henry   Hearn  of   New  York,   to  be 
a    Federal    Maritime    Commissioner    for    the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1973. 


extp:xsi()\s  of  remarks 


;l"lts  op  the  i968  public 
opinion  poll 


citizens  who  wish  to  express  their  views 
on  congressional  mattere. 


The  percentages  are  based  on  26,523 
replies.  The  results  follow: 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
27.000  persons  in  the  Ninth  District  of 
Missouri  recently  expressed  their  views 
on  major  issues  that  we  are  considering 
in  this  Congress. 

In  completing  my  fourth  annual 
questionnaire,  26,391  indicated  they  ap- 
prove of  their  Congressman  conducting 
a  public  opinion  poll.  I  find  such  an 
enthusiastic  response  greatly  encourag- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  public  opinion 
polls  seem  to  have  created  their  own 
'credibility  .gap."  The  questionnaire  is  a 
means  of  measuring  opinion  at  a  given 
time  or.  as  Pollster  Louis  Harris  said. 
■single  snapshots  at  one  point  in  time 
of  a  constantly  moving  picture."  While 
the  poll  is  not  a  scientific  study  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  an  effective  way  of  learning 
the  thinking  of  some  of  the  residents  of 
the  large  and  diverse  ninth  district. 

I  welcome  all  opportunities  to  com- 
municate with  the  people  I  represent, 
through  visits  in  my  district  and  in 
Washington   and   through   letters   from 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


1.  Do  you  lavoi  increased  Federal  aid  lo  local  law  enlorcement  agencies  to  combat  crime? 

2.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  proposed  10  percent  surtax? 

3.  Should  restrictions  be  placed  on  loreign  travel  until  our  balance  ot  payments  position  improves? 

4.  Do  you  (avor  open  housing? _ 

5.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  ban  interstage  mail  order  shipments  and  foreign  imports  of 

guns  (but  not  require  gun  registration)? . 

6.  Do  you  favor  fixing  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day,  and  Veterans 

Day  on  Mondays  so  each  can  be  observed  over  a  3-day  weekend? 


66.6 

29.9 

3.2 

20.8 

74.3 

4.5 

60.4 

35.4 

4.9 

31.8 

60.0 

8.2 

54.8 
53.9 


40.3 
43.5 


4.9 
2.5 


7.  Do  you  approve  of  your  Congressman 
conducting  a  poll  such  as  this? 

Of  the  26,523,  only  132  answered  "No." 

8.  Insofar  as  our  Vietnamese  policy  is  con- 
cerned would  you  consider  yourself:  Hawk: 
36.5;  dove:  12.4;  neither:  27.1;  undecided: 
24.0. 

9.  Where  would  you  favor  cutting  spend- 
ing to  reduce  pressure  on  the  budget?* 

Vietnam    24.3 

Space  and  moon  program 49.  1 

Aid  to  education , 8.6 

Foreign    aid 88.9 

Public  works:   Highways,  waterways. 

and  dams 11.4 

Agriculture  programs 25.6 

Aid  to  cities 29.  0 

Antlpoverty  program 50.  6 

Beautlflcatlon  65.9 

•These  figures  total  more  than  100  percent 

because  persons  could  Indicate  cuts  In  more 

than  1  area. 


TECHNOLOGY    AS    A    WAY    OF    LIFE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  excellent 
May  issue  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Monthly  Letter.  It  is  an  essay  on  the 
need  for  social  adjustment  to  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological development. 

The  essay  is  particularly  relevant  to 
the  need  of  Congress  to  equip  itself  with 
the  knowledge  necessary  properly  to  as- 
sess the  consequences  of  breathtaking 
scientific  and  technological  developments 
so  that  we  can  assure  that  they  will  be 
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beneficial.  A  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  the  creation  of  a  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment,  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Senate  Resolution  68,  introduced  last 
year  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI  and  cosponsored  by 
several  other  Senators,  including  my- 
self. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada's  Monthly  Let- 
ter for  May  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Technology   as  a  Way  c^f   Life 

Technology  has  become  the  common  mode 
of  human  living,  and  is  invading  every  In- 
stitution and  activity.  It  has  not  only  a 
physical  effect  In  changing  man's  material 
way  of  life  but  it  brings  with  It  mental  up- 
heaval as  well. 

Tlie  sudden  growth  of  technology  has  cre- 
ated social  problems  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Old  customs  have  crimibled;  the  relation- 
ships between  parents  and  children,  teachers 
and  pupils,  employers  and  workers,  kings  und 
commoners:  all  these  have  been  changed. 

Some  people  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  products  of  technology  will  impoverish 
the  quality  of  htunan  life,  taking  away  the 
very  features  which  make  humanity  unique, 
robbing  It  of  opportunities  for  individual 
creativeness. 

Tliis  can.  indeed,  happen  if  we  allow  tech- 
nological skill  to  continue  to  outstrip  social 
understanding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlons  could  not  exist  without  the  complex 
paraphernalia  which  science  and  Industry 
liave  provided.  There  has  been  an  Increase 
in  human  dignity  because  muscle  has  been 
replaced  by  inanimate  sources  of  energy. 
Slavery  has  declined  and  mass  democracy 
has  arisen. 

All  these  advances  have  raised  peoples 
expectations  to  the  level  of  fantasy.  Many 
have  allowed  their  essential  human  quali- 
ties to  wither  because  they  look  only  for 
things  that  technologj-  makes  available  to 
them  and  are  willing  to  ijecome  its  passive 
beneficiaries. 


WHAT    IS    i'ROCRESS? 

Is  technological  complexity  a  sign  of  prog- 
ress.' When  mankind  was  m  the  simian  stage, 
men  may  have  had  an  attractive  dream  of 
the  future.  In  it,  they  saw  their  native  forest 
trarLsformed  Into  a  paradise  where  the  trees 
were  all  laden  with  fruit  aud  the  sun  always 
shone  with  gentle  warmth.  But  there  were 
conditions  attached  to  making  the  dream 
come  true.  Men  had  to  give  up  their  lovely 
fur,  dispense  with  their  decorative  and  use- 
ful tails,  and  offer  their  food  to  the  ftre- 
devil  before  eating  it.  They  had  to  adapt. 
We  are  still  debating  whether  this  was 
really  what  we  wanted.  It  is  true  that  prac- 
tically everybody  in  an  advanced  country 
can  have  as  much  of  material  goods  as  is 
necessary  to  happiness,  without  excessive 
hoiu^  of  labour,  :ind  with  the  opportunity 
for  developing  mental  culture  to  fill  leisure 
time.  But  the  improvement  has  been  in 
methods  and  things,  not  in  purposes  and 
ambitions. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
You  cannot  buy  peace  of  mind  or  continued 
existence  by  imposing  ignorance  on  yourself. 
No  business  man  dare  leave  all  innovation  to 
his  competitors:  he  may  find  it  impossible 
to  catch  up  if  a  competitor  takes  the  risk  of 
the  first  step  and   keeps  going. 

Change  is  imperative  Our  standard  of  liv- 
ing lias  been  .idvancmg.  on  the  whole,  ever 
since  we  came  down  out  of  the  trees.  In  cur 
industrial  society,  health  has  been  improved, 
life  is  longer,  ajid  working  hours  are  shorter. 
The  commoner  of  today  enjoys  comforts  that 
were  not  imagined  by  the  kings  and  barons 
of  three  hundred  years  ago. 

A  speaker  said  wittily  during  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  Study  Conference  that  whereas 
men  used  i<j  worry  about  whether  their  chil- 
dren would  die  of  hunger,  their  worry  today 
Is  about  whether  they  can  keep  up  their 
payments  on  the  television  set. 

■The  changes  brought  about  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  in  the  past  hundred  years 
have  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  work  of 
scientists  ai:id  technologists.  The  fullness  of 
life  now  within  the  reach  of  advanced  na- 


SOCIETY    HAS    PROBLEMS 

In  changing  the  patterns  of  physical  liv- 
ing, technology  lias  altered  our  social  pat- 
tern in  a  major  way.  but  it  would  be  naive 
to  suppose  that  all  our  social  and  economic 
troubles  have  been  caused  by  tecljnical 
changes.  Tliere  were  great  social  troubles 
long  before  we  had  machines  or  knew  any- 
thing about  chemical  reaction  or  physics. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  tltlclency  In  tech- 
nology demands  revised  political  and  social 
ideas  it  is  just  in  this  area  that  we  lu-e 
hindered  by  our  age-old  social  hiziness  and 
our  resistance  to  change.  We  have  high  ex- 
pectations of  happlnes,  but  we  are  reluctant 
to  make  the  individual  and  social  adjust- 
ments that  would  make  them  real. 

We  mav  take  It  for  granted  that  the 
characteristic  product  of  scientific  research 
Is  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Men  of  good  will  dream  of  the  benefits  in- 
herent in  the  products  cf  science  and  tech- 
nology: men  of  evil  design  will  not  be  de- 
terred' by  such  dreams  Irom  attempting  to 
employ  the  forces  of  science  for  selfish  and 
destructive  purposes.  What  is  needed  is  to 
breathe  life  into  the  social  sciences  so  as  to 
synchromze  the  purpose  of  our  lives  with  the 
purpose  of  machines,  and  to  assure  beneficial 
use  of  the  products  of  the  physical  sciences. 
As  a  result  of  the  scientists'  discoveries, 
we  have  powerful  instruments  In  our  hands 
by  which  we  can  set  all  the  world  free  from 
drudgery,  fear,  hunger,  and  pestilence,  or 
we   can   obliterate   life   itself-   The   choice   Is 

ours. 

What  is  of  social  Importance  is  not  the 
Invention  or  development  of  a  new  machine, 
a  new  chemical  or  a  new  vaccine,  but  what 
service  it  will  provide  that  Is  good  for  the 
human  race.  Technology  and  civilization 
should  march  in  step. 

CHANCE  DEMANDS    ADJUSTMENT 

Technology  changes  society  by  changing 
our  physical  environment,  and  we  must  ad- 
just ourselves  to  the  changed  surroundings. 
Our  dilemma  arises  from  the  ever-widening 
disparity  in  terms  of  accomplishment  and 
of  magiiiture  of  consequences  between  man's 
physical  Inventions  and  his  social  adaptation 
to  the  new  condlUoius  which  the  inventions 
create. 

Some  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  sci- 
ence, which  has  the  ethical  duty  of  being 
concerned  with  the  consequences  of  Its  reve- 
lations. 

Every  human  Invention  and  discovery  can 
be  used  for  good  or  for  evil.  Science  does  not 
prescribe  our  purposes  or  dictate  our  morals. 
Kepler  discovered  the  planetary  movements, 
but  he  placed  a  spirit  In  each  planet  to  guide 
It  In  its  cotirse.  How  beneficial  it  would  be 
if  today's  scientists,  developing  their  power- 
ful new  things,  could  provide  each  of  them 
with  a  spirit  to  ensure  proper  use! 

The  harnessing  of  nuclear  energy  Is  an 
easier  Uask  than  is  controlling  human  con- 
duct in  the  use  of  this  elemental  force. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Bridgman.  who  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  physics  In  1946.  disposed  of 
the  scientists'  responsibility  for  the  atomic 
bomb  in  these  words:  "If  society  had  not 
wanted  to  construct  an  atomic  bomb  it  need 
not  have  signed  the  cheque  for  the  two  bil- 
lion dollars  which  alone  made  it  possible." 
Speaking  about  radium  in  1905.  Pierre  Curie 
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said:  "I  am  among  those  who  think,  with 
Nobel,  that  humanity  will  obtain  more  gixxj 
than  evil  from  the  new  discoveries." 

These  opinions  cast  resp<:inslbllity  for  hu- 
mane use  of  discoveries  and  Inventions  upon 
the  common  people.  But  because  the  scientist 
and  the  technologist  are  highly  educated  per- 
sons, they  should  nalur.Uiy  expect  that  .soci- 
ety will  ask  more  of  them  in  the  way  of  Judg- 
ment than  it  would  (jI  the  general  body  of 
the  people. 

There  Is.  a  special  advantage  lo  society 
when  technically  trained  men  and  women 
take  an  active  interest  in  social  matters. 
Their  thoughts  and  acts  in  their  ])roles£lonal 
duties  arc  char.icterized  by  dehniieness,  de- 
cisiveness, and  iiromptncss.  These  are  virtues 
greatly  needed  in  the  iTgunlzatlon.  planning.  '. 
and  admlnlstr.itlon  of  society. 

All  the  i)roblems  of  "men  c:.nnol  be  solved 
by  makina  calculations  and  assessing  chemi- 
cal reactions  and  noting  physical  changes. 
The  danger  of  technology  to  the  technologist 
IS  this;  the  specialist  may  become  like  a  man 
who  lives  in  ids  own  house  and  never  leaves 
It.  There  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  every- 
thing, every  cori:er  of  it,  much  .is  Quasimodo 
In  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Datne  dc  Pans  knew 
the  cathedral;  but  outside  it  things  are 
strange  and  unknown  and  not  ol  his  concern. 
Yet  the  technologist  trips  over  the  principles 
of  his  ■.iTl  li  he  falls  to  take  into  account  I  he 
over-all  performance  of  .socleiy  while  devot- 
ing all  Ids  atlenUon  and  skill  and  energy  to 
perfecting  one  mechanism  In  it. 

C.  R.  Young  wrote  to  this  effect  in  Engin- 
rcniig  and  Society  (University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1946).  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering  he  said. 
"Young  engineers  in  training  should  realize 
that  it  will  be  their  high  duty  to  utilize  their 
technology  In  ."^uch  a  manner  as  not  to  en- 
danger social  EtabiUty.  Both  sound  under- 
.standing  and  professional  courage  ure  called 
for  In  these  situations." 


WE    HAVE    NOT    KEPT    UP 

Expo  '67  prompted  us  to  ask  whether  Man 
and  his  technological  world  is  In  the  same 
orbit  as  V^n  and  his  social  world. 

Dr.  Halbert  L.  Dunn  says  in  Your  World 
and  Mine  (A  Banner  Book,  1956):  "Tlie 
power  of  science,  unleashed  for  les-s  than  four 
hundred  years,  has  transformed  the  physical 
world  for  mankind.  Yet  man's  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  institutions  have  not 
progressed  to  match  the  pace  set  by  science. '• 
How  is  the  lag  to  be  eliminated?  The  social 
Institutions  of  government,  business  and 
labour  need  to  become  as  flexible  as  the  in- 
stitutions of  science.  Science  is  dynamic:  no 
abstract  Ideologies  stand  in  its  way:  social 
institutions  remain  rigid,  resisting  change, 
respecting  sacred  cows.  The  application  of 
the  scientific  mode  of  thinking  lo  social 
life  has  hardly  begun. 

Tlie  problem  is  verj',  very  difficult.  Social 
change  is  not  easy  to  subject  lo  scientific- 
type  study.  Every  example  <jf  change  occurs 
only  once  in  exactly  similar  circumstances. 

We  cannot,  however,  await  the  assurance 
of  success  before  moving  toward  a  social 
adjustment  to  technology,  but  must  take  pos- 
itive action  based  upon  the  mere  hope  of 
success.  There  Is  no  alternative  road.  As 
Prince  Philip  said  in  an  address  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence: "Of  what  use  Is  science  If  man  does 
not  survive?" 

We  need  to  cease  taking  our  humanity  for 
granted  as  something  assured,  and  realize 
that  we  have  to  protect  and  develop  It  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  think  of  a  single  sci- 
entific discovery  or  technological  innovation 
the  social  consequences  of  which  were 
studied  systematically  and  planned  for  In 
advance.  Here  Is  the  place  where  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  should  come  together  to 
apply  the  principles  of  truth-seeking  to  so- 
cial problems. 
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The  Implications  of  science  are  now  so 
great  for  all  of  us  that  scientists  can  no 
longer  afford  the  special  luxury  of  commu- 
nicating only  with  their  fellows  Dr.  Hans 
Selye  declared  In  his  boolc  From.  Dream  to 
Discovery  "Whether  he  likes  It  or  not.  the 
scientist  must  occasionally  find  time  to  leave 
the  Isolation  of  his  laboratory  and  try  to 
stimulate  public  understanding  of  what  he 
Is  doing,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  do 
this." 

In  our  democratically  organized  nation,  so- 
cial organization  and  adjustment  to  change 
must  be  preceded  by  public  discussion  of  the 
basic  Issues  Unless  people  are  kept  informed, 
mistakes  are  bound  to  occur. 

Technology  has  given  us  facilities  for  col- 
lecting and  transmitting  facts,  so  that  we 
have  —  If  we  choose  to  use  It  —  a  hitherto 
unparalleled  opp>ortunlty  to  base  our  Judge- 
ment and  our  decisions  upon  evidence  col- 
lected from  all  over  our  country  and  from 
all  the  world 

There  are  satellite  relays  which  will  make 
available  vast  new  bands  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum providing  space  for  at  least  a  million 
simultaneous  television  channels,  or  a  mil- 
lion million  radio  circuits.  Have  we  anything 
tossy?  Are  we  willing  to  listen? 

Many  organizations  with  good  intentions 
accumulate  batteries  of  steel  flies  filled  with 
statistical  non-explanations  of  our  dilemma. 
There  Is  an  opportunity  clamouring  at  the 
doors  of  all  research  bodies  In  universities 
and  social  service:  to  set  up  research  in  the 
very  practical  field  of  helping  human  beings 
to  survive  In  a  technological  society. 

Those  who  write  doctoral  theses  would 
profit  mankind  by  directing  their  attention 
toward  solution  of  the  problems  of  living  in 
a  world  governed  by  technology,  thereby 
showing  their  capacity  to  assess  what  has  oc- 
curred, their  ability  to  contemplate  what  is 
happening  now,  and  their  intelligence  in  sug- 
gesting what  man  must  do  if  he  Is  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  new  conditions. 

GOVERNMENTS    HAVE    RESPONSIBILrTIES 

All  of  the  obligation  for  bringing  mankind 
Into  line  with  the  new  world  order  does  not 
rest  upon  the  scientists  and  technologists. 

Up  until  recent  vears  men  were  willing  to 
accept  themselves  ind  their  environment  as 
the  unwitting  outcome  of  preceding  con- 
ditions But  now  science  has  opened  Pan- 
doras Box  of  Ideas  an{l  stimulated  thought 
in  every  part  of  Canada  and  In  every  corner 
of  the  world 

The  planet  is  inhabited  by  human  beings 
who  have  grasped  something  new;  they  see 
themselves  as  factors  in  the  evolutionary 
process,  able  In  a  measure  to  guide  and  fur- 
ther it.  Government,  technology  and  social 
science  are  obligated  to  help  them  to  express 
their  urge  in  an  educated  and  wise  way. 

The  most  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  arising  from  technology  is  to  create 
an  appropriate  society,  worldwide  and  na- 
tional This  demands  socially  literate  govern- 
ments which  have  studied  the  needs  of  their 
people  in  the  light  of  present  environment 
and  developing  trends,  and  are  diligently  en- 
gaged In  action  that  will  meet  those  needs. 

The  technological  attitude  of  mind  can 
contribute  to  the  social  life  of  the  world. 
Every  technologist  knows  what  every  poli- 
tician and  every  business  man  needs  to  learn: 
there  Is  a  time  to  stop  tinkering  with  the 
nuts  and  bolts  and  think  of  the  whole 
machine.  Governments  must  develop  far- 
sightedness, looking  beyond  the  next  elec- 
tion and  the  next  invention  to  the  con- 
tinuing good  of  the  people  and  talcing  the 
me.iiures  necessary  to  assure  it.  This  is  far 
from  the  plane  of  fragmented,  compart- 
mentalized decision-making,  failing  to  take 
account  of  the  Interconnection  of  things 
and  their  results. 

Technology  cannot  control  Itself,  It  can- 
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not  be  controlled  by  the  technician.  It  can- 
not be  successfully  controlled  by  any  limited 
or  special  group.  Its  effects  must,  therefore, 
be  controlled  by  the  whole  community 
through  Its  represen  -ive  agencies.  The 
highest  aim  of  technology  and  government 
Is  this:  the  good  human  life  of  the  multl- 
'<ude  and  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  human  life. 

If  a  scientific  and  humanistic  statesman- 
ship can  bring  all  the  ministries  of  science 
to  the  people,  it  will  endow  them  with  new 
powers  of  personal  character,  political 
efficiency  and  social  satisfaction. 

EDUCATION  IS  vrrAL 
Automation's  most  evident  Impact  is  on 
the  qualifications  needed  by  employees,  and 
this  affects  vitally  the  course  of  education. 
If  a  time  is  at  hand  when  automation  de- 
mands electronic  techniques  from  everyone, 
then  those  techniques  are  no  longer  second- 
ary or  higher  education,  but  primary. 

This  does  not  mean  merely  technical 
training,  but  a  liberal  education  In  the 
sciences  underlying  technology.  At  present 
we  are  merely  trying  to  catch  up  with  the 
machine,'  It  Is  not  enough  to  prepare  a  youth 
for  his  first  Job.  because  under  technological 
advance  that  Job  will  change  radically  and 
often. 

EJducatlon  Includes  the  accumulation  of 
Information  which  can  be  sorted,  arranged, 
rearranged  and  brought  Into  association  to 
meet  new  situations — a  broad  education  that 
will  stress  creative  qualities  not  replaceable 
by  machines.  It  will  have  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, holding  fast  to  that  whldb  Is  good 
while  adding  Innovating  practices  of 
promise. 

The  two  million  people  over  sixty  living  in 
Canada  need  not  feel  left  out  of  this  educa- 
tional process.  They  may  recall  that  in  their 
youth  the  only  science  lesson  they  had  was 
testing  litmus  paper  in  lemon  Juice  to  see  It 
change  colour,  but  they  cannot  linger  on  that 
experience.  They  need  to  learn  about  their 
universe  as  It  is  and  as  it  Is  becoming:  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  science,  her  powers 
and  procedures. 

One  evening  a  week  devoted  to  reading 
about  the  attainments  of  science  would  make 
us  knowledgeable  about  what  is  going  on  In 
the  world,  and  drawing  aside  the  curtain 
Just  a  little  will  smack  of  adventure. 

We  will  be  assisted  In  this  by  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Centenary  Centre  of  Science  and 
Technology  In  Toronto.  It  has  set  Itself  to 
demonstrate  that  the  achievement  of  science 
is  the  product  of  the  growth  of  thought  over 
the  ages,  developing  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

These  Institutions  are  not  the  resting 
places  of  dust-collecting  artifacts,  but  places 
where  people  may  go  to  see  and  to  study  the 
means  whereby  we  came  to  the  scientific  and 
living  environment  of  1968.  They  will  show 
that  the  past  is  preliminary  to  today,  and 
that  what  Is  happening  today  Is  shadowing 
forth  the  conditions  of  tomorrow,  and  that 
age  by  age  man  has  to  cope  with  change  in 
order  to  live. 

ENJOY    TRUE    VALUES 

It  is  time  that  we  started  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  real  fruits  offered  to  us  by  technology. 
Its  principal  gifts  are  freedom  from  toilsome 
work  ;uad  the  boon  of  increased  leisure.  We 
have  lost  touch  with  the  rhythm  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  hours.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be 
pushed  into  positions  where  movement  and 
disturbance  seem  to  be  the  really  pleasurable 
things. 

No  man  can  afford  not  to  accord  the  world 
of  human  values  a  share  In  whatever  we 
mean  by  reality.  There  were  values  Inherent 
In  the  pre-lndustrial  world  which  we  may 
have  sacrificed  unnecessarily.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  sponsored  the  revival  of  cottage  in- 
dustry because  he  believed  this. 
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Values  such  as  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful 
are  not  fully  described  In  temporal  terms 
and  they  stand  outside  the  scientific  dic- 
tionary. Yet.  says  Dr.  Martin  Johnson  in 
Times,  Knowledge  and  the  Nebulae  (Dover. 
N.Y  .  19471,  there  Is  nothing  in  science  and 
technology  to  discredit  the  timeless  reality  of 
values  through  which  all  human  character 
has  its  chance  of  conscious  superiority  over 
Its  temporal  limitations. 

WHERE    IS    THE    END? 

The  question:  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
is  more  progressive  than  "Why  did  we  ever 
come  here?" 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  moving  faster  and 
faster  toward  unknown  horizons  and  a  future 
dimly  seen 

We  cannot  stop  the  trend.  C.  C.  Furnas 
wrote  with  smug  satisfaction  in  his  post- 
script to  his  book  reporting  on  science  and 
invention:  "Almost  everything  has  been  dis- 
covered; not  quite  everything,  for  we  are 
still  dribbling  along,  but  almost."  That  was 
in  1936,  Three  years  later  research  scientists 
published  papers  reporting  about  uranium 
fission,  and  atomic  energy  was  Just  around 
the  corner. 

We  do  not  know  what  new  worlds,  what  new 
frontiers  of  science,  what  new  techniques, 
are  as  yet  undiscovered.  Some  forecasts  of 
developments  before  the  year  2000  are:  re- 
liable weather  forecasts  and  regional  weather 
control,  translation  of  languages  by  com- 
puters, production  of  primitive  artificial  life, 
blanket  immunization  against  infestious 
disease,  and  the  economic  production  of 
synthetic  protein  foods. 

Expected  in  the  succeeding  quarter  cen- 
tury— when  children  born  this  year  will  be 
only  in  their  fifties — are:  direct  links  between 
the  brain  and  the  computer,  ciiemicals  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  new  organs  and 
limbs,  drugs  to  increase  the  life  span,  and 
other  drugs  to  Increase  intelligence,  educa- 
tion by  direct  recording  on  the  brain,  and 
production  of  a  fifth  of  the  world's  food  from 
ocean  farming. 

WE  HAVE  TO  CHANGE 

Tliroughout    history,    most    people    have 

greeted  every  technological  advance  with  a 
compound  of  hope  .and  fear.  We  have  had  an 
uneasy  relationsliip  to  the  machine,  covering 
the  whole  series  of  emotions  between  love 
and  hate,  but  we  have  managed  to  remain 
people  who  ftspire  to  more  things  of  value 
than  are  dreaxnt  of  in  a  mechanized  world. 

Among  living  things  on  this  planet,  so  far 
as  direct  evidence  reaches,  science  and  philos- 
ophy belong  to  men  only.  Science  is  progress- 
ing very  well :  perhaps  our  philosophical  ap- 
proach should  t>e  a  generous  open-minded- 
ness  to  new  ideas,  followed  by  a  critical 
look  at  their  potential  effect  for  good  or  evil 
in  human  life,  and  hard-headedness  in  put- 
ting them  to  proof  by  test. 

As  new  wavelets  of  scientific  enlighten- 
ment keep  creeping  up  the  beach  we  shall 
have  to  change  our  situation  somewhat;  we 
may  have  to  change  ourselves  somewhat.  We 
cannot  "sit  this  one  out". 

It  Is  better  to  arrive  at  truth  now  and  do 
something  constructive  toward  preserving  our 
social  values  than  to  trust  blindly  in  the 
optimistic  expectation  that  everything  will 
turn  out  well.  Highly-advanced  Rome  fell 
in  the  disaster  that  evolved  from  her  political 
and  social  forms,  and  mankind  had  to  wait 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  society 
was  again  ready  to  pick  up  ancient  experi- 
njents  and  carry  them  forward. 

Men  must  not  grow  mechanical  in  head  and 
he:irt  as  well  as  in  hand,  or  the  virtues  in 
humanity  will  perish.  As  things  stand  now, 
the  human  race  could  have,  by  exercising  its 
humanity,  the  swiftest  expansion  of  htunan 
well-being  that  has  ever  been  within  men's 
reach,  or  even  within  their  dreams. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SETS  THE 
RECORD  STRAIGHT  ABOUT 
A^^EKICA'S  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  A 
DIFFICULT    TIME 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

ut      I LXAb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Jolinson  lias  set  tlie  i-ecord  straight  about 
v.-hat  tliis  Nation  has  accomplished  and 
what  our  attitude  must  be  about  meeting 
the  problems  that  are  not  yet  under  con- 
trol. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion, the  President  took  issue  with  those 
who  claiin  America  is  indiffei-ent  or  neg- 
lectful m  meetin'.;  its  obligations  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

President  Joluison  said: 

I  simply  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of 
fatal  sickness  In  our  society. 

He  added: 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of  indif- 
ference in  our  society. 

Vi^ell.  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
other  Americans  who  stand  with  you.  I 
believe  we  can  feel  satisfaction  over  the 
persistent  efforts  made  by  Congress  and 
tlie  administration  to  act  responsibly  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  poverty,  hunger, 
inadequate  iiousmg  and  insufficient 
health  care  and  education. 

We  have  made  a  i>romisins  start  to 
eradicate  these  stubborn  and  complex 
problems.  We  cannot  turn  back,  nor  can 
we  turn  our  backs  on  the  work  remaining 
to  be  done. 

As  the  President  noted: 

This  nation  has  not  yet  solved  its  problems. 
Poverty,  racism,  ignorance,  and  Illness  still 
plague  us.  But  we  are  on  the  move.  The  age 
old  ills  which  agitate  our  communities  can 
be  solved.  They  will  not  be  solved  If  we  give 
way  to  crippling  despair. 

And  the  President  concluded: 
They  will  be  solved  by  the  impatience  of 
the  American  people — but  not  by  pessimism. 

To  which,  I  think,  we  would  all  say, 
"Amen," 

The  text  of  tlie  President's  remarks  be- 
fore the  Arthritis  Foundation  Dinner  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York  City, 
follows: 
Text    of   the   Presidents    Remarks    Before 

THE  Arthritis  Foundation  Dinner  at  the 

Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  Crry.  May  20, 

1968 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  Join  you  In  paying  honor  to  Floyd 
Odium. 

Floyd  Odium's  life,  his  career,  and  his  civic 
concerns  reflect  a  great  deal,  not  only  about 
the  man,  but  about  our  country. 

He  has  built  a  legendary  record  of  personal 
and  financial  success. 

But  we  who  know  Floyd  are  more  im- 
pres.sed  by  the  riches  he  has  given  than  by 
the  riches  he  has  received. 

His  unselfish  spirit  tells  us  something 
about  America:  it  reflects  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve, about  a  land  and  a  people  who,  for  all 
our  faults,  remain  the  most  compassionate 
on   earth. 

Tonight    we    honor    Floyd    Odium's    con- 
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trlbutlons  to  a  noble  and  rttal  caiise:   the 
Aithrltls  Foundation. 

For  a  long  time — and  especially  in  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years — I  have  made  health 
and  education  a  special  Interest  of  mine,  for 
at  least  two  reasons: 

First  of  all.  it  puzzled  luid  troubled  me 
that  these  two  vital  fields  were  so  often,  and 
for  so  many  years,  the  step-children  of  public 
policy. 

Second,  everything  In  my  background  and 
my  career  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that 
we  can  find  no  solutions  for  our  problems 
unless  we  overcome  physical  incapacity  and 
ignorance — wherever   they  exist. 

During  my  Administration.  I  have  tried  to 
sho*  Just  how  much  government  can  do  In 
these  fields. 

But  I  have  known  all  along  how 
little  government  can  do— without  the  active 
■ind  voc,il  support  of  private  citizens,  private 
organizations.  You  are  such  citizens — and  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  Is  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Surely  no  more  vexing  health  problem  can 
be  named  than  the  one  you  battle:  arthritis. 
It  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  crlppler. 
It  robs  the  national  economy  of  nearly  $4 
billion  a  year  in  lost  time,  medical  expenses, 
diminished  strength  and  productivity. 
Worst  of  all.  it  ruins  lives. 
Like  so  many  problems  that  we  face  in  our 
Nation,   this   one   is   deep-rooted,   pervasive, 
mysterious,    unyielding.    Like    many    other 
problems,  it  is  burled  beneath  layers  of  Ig- 
norance and  years  of  Indifference.  Like  many 
other  problems,  this  one  Is  a  long  way  from 
final  solution. 

But  like  our  other  problems.  It  is  within 
our  power  to  solve. 

A  famous  commentator  on  the  social  scene 
once  wrote.  "It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was 
the  worst  of  times.  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom, 
it  was  the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  sea- 
son of  Light.  It  was  the  season  of  Darkness.  It 
was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of 
despair:  we  had  everything  before  us.  we  had 
nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct 
to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the  other 
way." 

That  was  Charles  Dickens,  one  of  the  early 
warriors  against  poverty  and  illness  and  in- 
justice. He  was  describing  a  period  nearly 
200  years  ago.  And  he  saw  many  similarities 
in  his  own  period  a  little  over  a  century  ago. 
Many  would  find  similarities  today. 
As  a  people,  we  have  never  been  more  pros- 
perous. Our  Gross  National  Product  has  risen 
to  over  S830  billion— and  the  median  family 
Income  in  America  Is  over  $8,000  per  year. 

In  the  past  seven  years  the  growth  alone 
In  our  nation's  wealth  has  been  greater  than 
our  entire  gross  national  product  thirty  years 
ago. 

Yet  we  have  never  been  more  conscious 
of — or  more  troubled  about — the  poverty  in 
our  midst. 

More  Americans  than  ever  before  are  in 
school  today:  one-third  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation. More  people  are  going  to  college — 
more  to  adult  education  classes,  more  to  Job 
training  and  all  the  other  lorms  of  education 
from   post-cradle  to  post-graduate. 

Yet  never  have  we  been  more  restless  about 
the  shortcomings  of  public  education:  never 
have  we  been  more  eager  to  extend  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  to  those  who  have  been 
neglected. 

Our  nation's  health  standards  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  measured  by  an  index  we  can 
devise:  life  expectancy.  Infant  mortality,  in- 
cidence of  disease,  delivery  of  health  services. 
Yet  never  have  we  as  a  people  been  more 
anxious — and  more  eager  to  extend  the  qual- 
ity and  the  reach  of  health  care. 

There  are  some  despairing  critics  who  look 
at  this  gap  betwee  i  achievement  and  ex- 
pectation and  claim  there  is  a  sickness  in 
our  society. 
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To  me.  the  fact  that  we  recognize  a  gap— 
a  gap  between  achievement  and  expectation — 
represents  a  symptom  of  health;  a  sign  of 
self-renewal;  a  sign  that  our  prosperous  na- 
tion has  not  succumbed  to  complacency  and 
self-indulgence. 

I  .suppose  there  will  be  many  who  call  me 
a  Pollyanna  for  saying  that:  and  I  have  been 
called  worse.  But  I  am  no  Pollyanna, 

I  simply  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of 
fatal  sickness  in  our  society. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of  indif- 
ference in  our  society — because  I  see  millions 
of  Americans  and  billions  t)f  dollars  working 
to  conquer  poverty;  I  see  an  unprecedented 
outpouring  of  imagination  and  concern  and 
money  to  cure  the  handicap  of  inncrty, 

I  refuse  to  accept  a  diagnosis  of  deep 
racism  in  our  society— because  1  see  a  people 
.struggling  as  never  before  to  overcome  in- 
justice; I  cannot  Ignore  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  this  decade  to  write  equality  in  our 
books  of  law, 

LiX)k  at  these  slmjJle  facts.  In  30  years  of 
struggle— from  1935  to  1964 — we  Increased 
the  Federal  shaje  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct going  into  health  and  medical  care  from 
2';  to  ,7':  .  Tlien.  in  4  years  time  we  more 
than  doubled  It — from    "7';    to  1,7':  , 

The  same  thing  Is  true  in  the  held  of  edu- 
cation. Prom  1935  to  1964.  the  Federal  share 
of  GNP  for  education  moved  from  ,1';  to 
.7';.  Then  In  4  years  time,  we  doubled  it  - 
from    7' :    to  1,4':  , 

Tliese  iire  the  true  measxires  of  our  prog- 
ress; how  much  of  our  nation's  wealth  we 
allocate  to  these  two  areas  of  our  greatest 
public   concern — education   and    health. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  enacted  over  thirty  major  health 
measures.  It  has  more  than  doubled  annual 
spending  on  health,  from  $6  billion  to  almost 
$14  billion. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  results.  The 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  now  ;;s 
low  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. It  is  3';  lower  than  in  1963— an  annual 
saving  of  fifty-four  thousand  American  lives 
Infant  deaths  have  declined  13':  since 
1963^to  the  lowest  rate  in  our  nation's 
history. 

And  Medicare  now  brings  the  guarantee  of 
adequate  health  service  to  over  19  million 
senior  Americans. 
Now  Is  no  time  to  retreat  from  this  progress. 
This  nation  has  not  yet  solved  its  problems. 
Poverty,  racism,  ignorance  and  Ulness  still 
plague  tis. 

But  we  are  on  the  move.  The  age-old  Ills 
which  agitate  our  communities  can  ije  solved. 
They  will  not  be  solved  If  we  give  way  to 
crippling  despair. 

Tliey  will  not  be  solved  if  ■*'e  delude  our- 
.selves  with  labels  and  slogans  which  are 
substitutes   for    ideas — not    ideas. 

They  win  be  .solved  by  realism,  by  determi- 
nation, by  commitment — by  hope  and  by  self- 
discipline. 

They  will  be  solved  by  the  impatience  of 
the  American  i>eople — but  not  by  iiesslmlsm. 
They  will  be  solved  by  the  concern  of  in- 
dividuals like  Floyd  CWltmi.  the  man  we 
honor  tonight — and  organizations,  like  the 
Arthritis  Foundation, 

We  must  face  the  future  with  the  spirit 
attributed  to  Winston  Churchill  in  a  story 
which  mav  or  may  not  be  true.  It  .seems  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  visited  by  a  delega- 
tion of  Temperance  ladies  who  came  to  com- 
plain about  his  consumption  of  brandy. 

One  little  lady  addressed  Mr,  Churchill  and 
declared,  "Why  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  If  all  the 
brandy  you  drank  In  a  year  was  poured  Into 
this  room,  it  would  come  up  to  here." 

Mr.  Churchill  looked  solemnly  at  the  floor, 
at  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  little  lady's  hand 
somewhere  near  the  midway  mark.  And  then 
he  muttered.  "So  little  done;  so  much  to  do!" 
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EVOLUTION    OF    THE    WORLDWmE 
THALIDOMIDE  DISASTER 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Look  magazine  and  last 
Sunday's  Sunday  Times  of  London  con- 
t.iin  shocking  accounts  of  the  evolution 
of  the  worldwide  Thalidomide  disaster, 
'.vhich  caused  the  birth  of  thousands  of 
babies  without  arms  and  legs.  The  article 
reports  that  the  prosecution  of  officials 
of  the  German  firm  involved  will  open 
next  Monday  These  accounts  have  a  spe- 
cial and  poignan:  relevance  today  be- 
cxase  of  the  news  that  Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard.  Comm:s.sioner  of  the  Food  and 
Dru?  Administration,  has  resigned,  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  his  proconsumer  poli- 
cies be  earned  on  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley, 
J  Director  of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Mtfu.cine. 

Senators  will  recall  that  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, former  Secretary-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  sought  out  Dr. 
Goddard  because  of  the  desperate  need 
to  put  the  FDA  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
wiio  would  put  the  public  interest  first. 
His  predecessor's  failure  to  do  thi^-as  a 
disaster  for  tiie  American  people  of  a 
kind  that  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tarv-  Wilbur  Coiien  must  be  certain  will 
never  again  be  repeated.  Lest  we  forget 
how  former  Commissioner  George  P. 
Larrick  misconceived  his  responsibilities 
when  the  awful  news  reached  him  in  No- 
vember 1961,  that  there  was  an  appar- 
ent association  between  Thalidomide  and 
the  occurrence  of  birth  deformities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  certain  e.xcerpts  from  'By  Pre- 
scription Only,  '  a  book  by  Morton  Mintz, 
who  is  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post.  He  IS  the  newsman  who,  it  may  be 
recalled,  broke  the  story  on  July  15, 
1962  of  how  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey  kept 
Tlia.  .lomide  ofT  the  American  commer- 
cial market.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

The  beneat  of  the  doubt  In  George  Lar- 
nciis  FDA  went  not  to  the  children  who 
could  be  spared  a  life  without  limbs,  but  to 
a  drug  company  with  which  he  was  not  quar- 
reling. The  benefit  of  the  doubt  continued 
to  go  to  the  company  even  after  the  PDA 
knew  that  it  had  delayed  issuing  a  warning 
to  most  of  Its  Thalidomide  investigators  for 
three  and  one-half  months,  even  after  FDA 
had  declared  data  submitted  by  the  company 
on  MER  29  fraudulent,  and  even  after  all 
Merrell  data  had  become  suspect  and  put  into 
temporary    quarantine    for    veriflcation. 

Mr.  President,  the  consequences  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  can  be  cata- 
strophic if  pharmaceutical  companies 
are  allowed  to  do  business  unrestrained 
by  a  dedicated,  qualified,  and  tough  Com- 
missioner of  the  FDA.  All  doubt  of  this 
is  removed  by  the  horrifying  disclosures 
In  the  two  articles  to  which  I  referred  at 
the  outset.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  published  in  the  London  Sun- 
day mes  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKK    TlIALIDOMIDE    PlUt 

(  Note. — Next  week  the  great  trial  opens  In 
Germany.  Insight  today  tells  the  full  disturb- 
ing story  based  on  the  manufacturer's  in- 
ternal documents. ) 

Next  week  in  a  converted  canteen  near 
Aachen,  nine  men  wUl  go  on  trial  before  a 
German  court  charged  with  Intent  to  com- 
mit bodily  harm  and  with  involuntary  man- 
slaughter. 

The  trial  Is  expected  to  last  two  years. 
There  will  be  fourteen  Judges.  The  prosecu- 
tion alone  will  produce  352  witnesses.  The 
evidence  that  h:,s  been  taken  already  runs  to 
70.000  pages.  There  has  been  nothing  re- 
motely comparable  In  Germany,  In  scale  or  in 
emotional  Intensity,  since  Nuremberg. 

The  defendants  are  the  owner,  six  present 
employees  and  two  former  employees  of  a 
tirm  called  Chemie  Grunenthal. 

Pew,  if  any.  of  the  victims  will  be  present 
in  court.  There  are  thousands  of  them:  in 
Germany  alone,  at  least  one  thousand  adults 
suffering  from  severe  nerve  damage,  and 
perhapvs  five  thousand  babies  bom  with  ap- 
palling deformities.  Some  of  them  died.  Some 
of  them. were  killed  at  birth.  Some  tragically 
handicapped,  are  still  alive.  The  drug  was 
sold  under  many  names.  It  became  notorious 
as    thalidomide. 

This  Is  what  the  prosecution  case  amounts 
to: 

That  In  1958  the  nine  men  In  the  dock 
put  on  sa.le  a  drtig  which,  even  when  taken 
according  to  Instructions,  caused  an  unac- 
ceptable degree  of  bodily  harm. 

That  they  failed  to  test  It  properly. 

That  the?  went  out  of  their  way  to  ad- 
vertise It  as  safe  when  they  oould  give  no 
guarantee  that  It  was. 

That  In  fact  it  was  so  very  far  from  ;>afe 
that  it  caused  those  who  took  it  to  Itch. 
shake,  sweat,  vomit,  and  even  to  lose  the 
f>ower  to  stand  upright. 

That  when  these  reactions  were  reported 
to  them  they  first  systematically  brushed 
them  aside:  that  some  of  them  lied  to  doctors 
who  questioned  them:  then — when  the  re- 
ports became  too  Insistent  to  be  ignored — 
did  all  they  oould  to  suppress  them  and, 
with  money,  to  Induce  other  doctors  to  write 
favorable  reports. 

And  that  this  same  drug,  which  the  sales 
department  called  "the  apple  of  our  eye"  be- 
cause it  was  -so  profitable,  caused  an  epidemic 
of  monstrously  deformed  babies. 

All  this  the  nine  defendants  will  deny. 
As  far  as  the  nerve  damage  to  adults  Is  con- 
cerned, they  will  maintain  that  they  acted 
promptly  and  responsibly  when  the  danger 
was  first  brought  to  their  attention.  As  for 
the  deformities,  they  will  claim  that  there 
is  still  no  proof  that  thalidomide  was  the 
cause. 

Ever  since  the  news  of  the  disaster  became 
known  to  the  public  in  November.  1961,  there 
has  been  Intense  Interest  in  the  story  of 
thalidomide.  Hundreds  of  journalists  are 
now  converging  on  the  trial,  and  hundreds 
of  newspai>er8  will  be  rewriting  the  human 
story  of  the  thalidomide  victims.  It  is  a 
terrible  story,  of  children  born  to  lifelong 
pain  and  humiliation,  and  of  brave  people 
struggling  under  every  kind  of  disadvantage 
to  make  the  best  of  their  own,  their  chil- 
dren's or  their  patient's  broken  lives. 

That  tragic  story  has  often  been  told,  and 
each  learns  what  he  can  from  it.  But  are 
there  other,  more  practical  lessons  to  be 
learned?  How  could  educated  men,  doctors 
and  scientists,  make  such  a  mistake,  and, 
having  made  It.  refuse  to  admit  it?  Was  it 
blind,  unavoidable  tragedy,  or  was  It  that 
avoidable  kind  of  tragedy  which  men  call 
crime?  These  and  many  other  matters  are 
questions  for  the  cotut:  here  at  least,  from 
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authentic  documents,  Is  the  full  story  of 
what   iiappened. 

The  firm  of  Chemie  Grunenthal  has  its 
he.Tdquart.frs  In  the  little  town  of  Stolberg, 
near  the  Bflgian  border,  in  a  sturdy  three- 
story  building  which  started  life  as  a  cop- 
per foundry  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
onion-domed  roofs  and  walls  of  rough  mi- 
sonry  overlook  a  courtyard  lined  with  laurels 
and  Mercedes 

Grtinenthal  was  set  up  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  an  o3-shoot  of  an  old 
family  firm  called  Dalll-Werke,  Maurer  & 
Wirtz,  which  makes  soaps,  detergents,  and 
cosmetics  In  Aachen.  The  head  of  the  new 
firm  was  Hermann  Wirtz,  a  member  of  the 
family.  Their  first  pharmaceutical  products 
were  antibiotics:  first  foreign  ones  made 
under  licence,  and  later  two  new  drugs  dis- 
covered in  their  own  laboratories,  called 
xanthocillin  and  tyrothrlcln. 

In  July,  1946,  the  company  took  on,  as 
head  of  it^  research  lab,  a  thlrty-two-yenr- 
old  called  Dr.  Heinrlch  Mlickter.  Miicktor 
had  qualified  both  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  doc- 
tor before  the  war.  During  the  war  he  was 
a  senior  doctor  {chefarzt) .  at  the  Institute 
for  Tj-phus  and  Virus  Re.search  at  Cracow, 
in  Poland,  which  came  under  the  German 
Army  High  Command. 

According  to  evidence  presented  at  the 
Nuremburg  Nazi  doctors'  trial,  this  Insti- 
tute provided  Weigl  sentm  out  of  the  in- 
testines of  lice  which  was  used  to  Inoculate 
thirty-one  htiman  guinea  pigs  taken  from 
among  the  prisoners  at  the  infamous  Buch- 
enwald  concentration  camp.  Ten  of  the  pris- 
oners died  as  a  resiUt  of  being  given  the 
virus.  MUckter's  precise  role  at  the  Institute 
Is  not  clear.  Tlie  Polish  authorities  merely 
say:  "Miickter  was  loyal  to  his  German  su- 
periors but  committed  no  criminal  acts 
against  the  Polish  population." 

Apart  from  Wirtz  and  Muckter,  the  most 
important  of  the  other  executives  at  Grunen- 
thal were  self-made  men:  Jacob  Chauvistre, 
who  had  started  with  Dalli-Werke  straight 
from  school  and  worked  his  way  v,p  to  Joint 
managing  director:  Hermann  Leufgens.  the 
otlier  Joint  managing  director,  who  iiad  also 
worked  his  way  up  from  a  commercial  ap- 
prenticeship, and  Klaus  Winandi.  the  sales 
manager,  who  had  worked  for  Dalli-Werke 
before  the  war,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  of 
war.  All  six  are  among  the  nine  who  will 
be  in  the  dock  next  week. 

Chemie  Gnmenthal,  in  fact,  was  a  small 
firm  typical  of  the  many  such  firms  which 
brought  about  the  post-war  economic  mira- 
cle in  Germany.  It  was  run  by  ambitious. 
competent  men,  who  thought  in  terms  of 
"my  company,  right  or  wrong."  Certainly 
none  of  them  could  see  far  beyond  the  com- 
pany's interests. 

THE     FIRST     TESTS     ON     DRUG     KIT 

Tlialldomlde  was  discovered  by  accident. 
In  the  spring  of  1954  Muckter  was  looking 
for  an  effective  diuretic:  working  with  a  sub- 
stance called  carbonic  anhydrase.  (A  diuretic 
Is  a  drug  that  reduces  body  fluids  and  there- 
fore obesity.  Since  obesity  and  associated 
heart  disease  was  becoming  a  big  medical 
problem  in  the  West  it  was  expected  to  be  a 
good  seller.) 

To  arrive  at  the  final  chemical.  Miickter 
and  his  two  assistants.  Dr.  Herbert  Keller 
and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kunz.  had  to  go  through  a 
number  of  different  stp.ges.  each  of  which 
yielded  a  by-product,  .^s  a  matter  of  routine 
they  tested  the  by-products  for  pharmaco- 
logical action.  One  of  them  looked  promis- 
ing. It  was  a  piperldine  comjxiund  of  gluta- 
mine.  Its  chemical  name  was  r.-phthal- 
imido-elut.^rimide.  It  was  white  and  tasteless 
and  it  crystallised  into  fine  needles.  They 
labelled  it  KIT.  It  became  known  interna- 
tionally as  thalidomide. 

Muckter  was  a  t;ood  enough  chemist  to 
suspect  from  its  molecular  structure  that 
K17   could   have   a   sedative    action,   because 
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of  its  similarity  to  glutethlmlde,  already  in 
use  as  a  sedative.  He  was  also  a  shrewd  busi- 
nessman; shrewd  enough  to  have  a  contract 
which  gave  him  1  per  cent  of  Grunenthal's 
turnover  as  a  bontis  over  and  above  his 
.salary,  and  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  in 
K17  Grtinenthal  could  be  on  to  a  good  thing. 
The  .'bleeping  pill  boom  that  has  been  a 
phenomenon  of  modern  western  civilisation 
was  already  well  under  way— In  Britain  alone 
it  was  estimated  that  one  nUlllon  people 
took  some  sort  of  pill  every  night.  There  was 
a  huge  market  for  a  new  sedative,  especially 
one  free  from  barbiturates  with  their  un- 
pleasant side-effects  and  danger  of  suicide. 

Miickter's  work  changed  gear.  K17  became 
the  focus  of  his  research  programme.  In  the 
first  weeks  of  1955  his  team  began  pharma- 
cological and  toxicologtcal  tests  on  animals, 
mainly  on  rodents.  Tlie  results  of  the  tests 
on  animals  were  summarised  in  a  paper  by 
Kunz,  Keller  and  Muckter,  published  in 
1956. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  their  find- 
ings was  not  that  K17  had  a  sedative  ac- 
tion— they  had  suspected  this— but  that  it 
apparently  had  no  clos  toxalis  50.  the  fatal 
dose  that  kills  half  the  laboratory  animals  in 
an  experiment.  In  other  words  it  appeared 
that  thalidomide  was  incredibly  harmless, 
even  when  taken  in  large  doses.  It  could  not 
kill.  This  was  a  lital  finding.  It  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  Grunenthal's  advertising  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  whv  the  use  of  thalidomide 
became  so  widespread.  But  how  good  were 
the  tests  employed  by  Muckter  and  his  col- 
leagues to  decide  that  thalidomide  had  "ex- 
tremely  low   toxicity"? 

In  1965  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm  were  asked  to  analyse  the  German 
report.  They  made  the  following  points: 

"The  number  of  animal  experiments  in 
the  toxicity  tests  was  far  too  small;  that  be- 
cause of  this,  a  low  frequency  of  side  effects 
could  not  be  detected,  though  these  are  im- 
portant for  a  sedative  like  thalidomide  and 
very  necessary  if  the  substance  is  to  be  de- 
clared nonpoisonous.  Tlie  conventional  toxl- 
cological  and  pharmacological  tests  are  most 
unsatisfactorv  Kunz  Keller  and  Muchter 
openly  tried  to  hoodwink  the  reader  by  creat- 
ing a  false  impression  of  the  scope  of  their 
tests." 

The  prosecutor  puts  it  like  this:  "this  sales 
talk  Ignored  the  fact — universally  recognized 
in  pharmacology  .  .  .  that  no  amount  of  ex- 
periments conducted  on  any  amount  of  ani- 
mals .  .  .  can  entitle  a  manufacturer  to 
speak  of  'guaranteed  non-toxicity"  and  'harm- 
lessness'  for  human  beings." 

Grunenthal  had  no  qualms.  Tliey  went 
ahead  with  clinical  trials.  The  preliminary 
results  of  the  effect  of  thalidomide  on  hu- 
man beings  were  given  at  a  "Thalidomide 
Symposium"  held  in  the  Grunenthal  factory 
on  December  16.  1955.  The  nine  doctors 
,'  Grunenthal  had  recruited  for  the  tests  in- 
cluded dermatologists,  psychiatrists  and 
neurologists.  Their  verdict  was  hardly  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  Four  were  in  favor  of 
the  drug,  four  had  mixed  reactions  and  one 
was  decisively  against  it. 

The  main  report  in  favor  was  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Jung,  a  part-time  Grunenthal  employee 
earning  about  200  DM  a  month  i  about  £17) 
as  a  routine  tester.  Early  in  1955  in  a  clinic 
in  Cologne  he  gave  K17  to  20  patients,  mostly 
tubercular,  for  four  weeks.  On  the  basis  of 
these  trials  he  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
June  that  the  drug  was  ready  to  be  mar- 
keted. He  went  on  experimenting  however 
and  in  later  tests  found  that  K17  produced 
dizziness,  constipation  and  a  drop  in  tem- 
perature, shivering  and  a  buzzing  in  the  ears. 
But.  undeterred.  Jung  told  the  thalidomide 
symposium  in  December: 

"We  have  in  K17  a  substance  which  at  the 
correct  dose  level  lias  no  undesirable  side 
effects.  I  believe  that  K17  is  a  satisfactory 
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drug,  and  that  with  the  necessary  propa- 
ganda it  will  succeed  in  the  pharmaceutical 
market." 

So  further  trials  followed  Again  K17  was 
sent  out  to  specialists.  Two  replied  favourably 
but  any  satisfaction  this  might  have  given 
Grunenthal  was  shattered  by  a  critical  re- 
port from  Dr.  Ferdinand  Placenza,  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  the  Wasach  Sanatorium  near 
Oberstdorf.  Dr.  Placenza  said  he  had  been 
forced  to  break  off  tests  with  thalidomide 
because  of  "absolute  non-toleration  "  He  de- 
scribed various  side  effects  including,  signifi- 
cantly, symptoms  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  allergic  reaction. 

Muckter  replied  on  behalf  of  Grunenthal: 
"We  have  never  had  such  a  negative  report 
as  yours,"  He  blamed  too  high  a  dose  for  the 
reactions  In  Placenza's  patients — "K17  is 
such  a  strong  sedative  that  in  general  small 
doses  are  sufficient" — and  dismissed  Pla- 
cenza's suggestion  that  K17  was  an  allergy- 
producing  substance.  "The  only  explanation 
left  Is  that  (the  reactions)  are  a  disturbance 
in  the  nervous  system,  following  too  high  a 
dosage  over  a  long  period  of  time." 

This  remark  of  MUckter's  is  significant  on 
two  counts— it  shows  that  he  was  aware  that 
K17  could  affect  the  nervous  system  and 
that  there  was  a  point  at  which  dosage  be- 
came too  high.  It  is  odd.  therefore,  that  when 
K17  went  on  the  market,  the  company's  In- 
structions should  Include  the  vaguely 
worded  phrase.  "In  case  of  sleeples£:ness  Con- 
tergan  can  be  taken  In  higher  doses  without 
any  danger." 

Thalidomide's  prospects  at  this  stage  were 
not  good.  In  the  three  years  since  the  drug 
had  been  discovered,  testing  h,ad  been 
sporadic.  The  numbers  and  controls  had  been 
inadequate,  not  all  the  possible  trials  on  ani- 
mals had  been  carried  out.  the  trials  on 
humans  had  left  many  questions  unanswered 
and  had  given  rise  to  misgivings  about  tol- 
eration and  side  effects.  Yet.  on  September  2. 
1957.  at  a  meeting  between  Muckter  Winandi 
and  managing  director  Chauvistre,  It  was  de- 
cided to  put  thalidomide  on  the  market. 

THE   CHEAT   PtTBLlCrTY    CAMPAIGN 

Thalidomide  went  on  sale  on  Ttiesday, 
October  1,  1957.  After  some  deliberation 
Grunenthal  had  chosen  the  word  CONTER- 
GAN  as  a  brand  name.  Thalidomide  was 
exported  to  about  11  European,  7  African, 
17  Asiatic  and  11  American  countries.  In  ad- 
dition it  was  produced  by  a  number  of  firms 
under  license,  under  a  total  of  51  names  such 
.as  Sof tenon.  Softenil,  Distaval.  Babysitter  (a 
version  specially  for  children),  and  Neuro- 
sedyn.  There  were  a  few  imitations  of  the 
drug  in  Italy  and  Japan,  for  which  Grunen- 
thal were  not  responsible. 

Once  they  had  decided  to  launch  the  drug 
they  decided  to  do  it  properly.  Tl\ey  spent 
money  copiously.  They  bought  50  advertise- 
ments m  the  major  medical  Journals  and 
sent  out  200.000  letters  to  doctors.  The  theme 
was  set  out  in  a  circular  dated  September 
26.  1957.  issued  by  MUckter's  scientific  re- 
search department,  and  addressed  to  all  as- 
sociates. The  Idea  was  to  emphasize  "sure 
to  work  and  completely  nonpoisonous."  The 
circular  continued:  "The  atoxiclty  proved 
in  animal  experiments  makes  Contergan 
completely  safe  and  this  gives  the  prepara- 
tion its  special  opportunity." 

Tills  was  no  ordinary  claim.  No  previous 
sedative  was  known  to  have  these  proper- 
ties. Yet  it  was  a  claim  that  was  to  appear 
again  and  again — In  the  instructions  on 
publicity,  in  notes  to  doctors  and  chemists, 
and  in  the  packets  sold  to  the  public.  And 
the  claim  worked. 


A    CLAIM    OF    SAFETT    IN    PREGNANCY 

The  next  stage  in  Grunenthal's  sales  cam- 
paign proved  to  be  the  decisive  step  in  the 
tragedy.  They  began  promoting  it  for  use 
by  pregnant  and  nursing  women. 

On  May  2,  1958,  Dr.  Augustln  Peter  Blaslu. 
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who  are  retained  by  the  company,  published 
an  arUcle  In  "Medlzlnlsche  Klinlk":  "Ex- 
periences Gained  with  Contergan  in  Gynaeco- 
logical Practice."  based  on  tests  in  his  own 
private  nursing  home  in  MuiUch. 

The  article  said  that  he  had  used  Con- 
tergan on  370  patients,  of  whom  160  were 
luirslng-  mothers,  since  1956.  Side  effects 
were  not  observed,  either  with  mother  or 
babies,"  he  reported.  The  general  tone  of  his 
article  was  entirely  lavourable  to  Conter- 
gan— except  lor  one  major  flaw,  it  did  not 
mention  pregnant  women. 

As  Dr.  Blaslu  .said  later:  "Tliis  drug  was 
never  prescribed  for  pregnant  women.  It  is 
my  basic  rule  never  to  give  sleeping  pills  or 
tranqullll.sers  to  mothers-to-be  In  my  arti- 
cle I  .'^ny  that  I  gave  Contergan  only  to  nurs- 
ing mothers  and  operation  cases" 

In  view  of  this  Griinenthal's  next  action  is 
Inexplicable.  They  sent  to  40,245  general 
practitioners  a  leaflet  cont.'ilnlng  extracts 
from  Dr  Blaslu's  report  with  a  carefully- 
worded  letter  implying  that  thalidomide 
could  be  taken  safely  during  pregnan''y. 
The  letter  reads  (Italics  ours)  : 
"Dear  Doctors. 

In  pregnancy  and  during  birth  the  femi- 
nine organism  is  under  great  strain.  Sleep, 
lessness,  unrest  and  tension  are  constant 
complaints.  The  prescription  of  u  sedative 
and  hypnotic  that  uill  hurl  neither  mother 
nor  child  is  therefore  often  necessary.  Blaslu 
has  tjiven  many  patients  In  his  gynaecological 
department  and  in  his  obstetrical  practice 
Contergan  and  Contergan  forte  Depth  and 
length  of  sleep  were  good  and  patients  could 
be  easily  awakened  from  deep  sleep.  Conter- 
gan had  no  effect  on  the  nursing  bnby." 

In  a  statement  to  the  German  authorities 
In  1964.  Blaslu  stated  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  letter,  and  that  if  he  had  known,  lie 
would  have  taken  steps  to  have  it  stopped. 
"I  would  most  emphatically  have  visited  the 
circulation  of  such  a  letter  using  my  name 
and  referring  to  my  report.  I  consider  that 
this  letter  from  the  firm  to  the  medical 
profession  is  unfair  misleading  and  irrespon- 
sible. .  .    •■ 

That  thalidomide  was  safe,  even  for  ex- 
pectant and  nursing  mothers  was  now  one  of 
the  main  themes  of  the  company's  advertis- 
ing and  was  to  remain  so  until  it  withdrew 
the  drug  from  the  market.  Yet  the  cl.aim  con- 
tinued to  be  based  on  dubious  premises  As 
late  as  1961.  Grtinenthal  was  approving 
claims  in  sales  leaflets  such  as  the  following 
sent  to  doctors  in  Canada: 

OB  GYN  patient— No  side  effects  in  preg- 
nancy or  lactation.  When  100  mg.  of  Keva- 
don  was  administered  for  insomnia  to  ex- 
jjectant  mothers  (16)  and  nursing  mothers 
(12)  all  of  the  babies  were  born  or  nursed 
without  any  abnormalities  or  harmful  effects 
from  the  medication. 

Reference  16  is  a  report  by  Dr.  Ray  Nulsen. 
called  "Treatment  of  Insomnia  in  the  Third 
Trimester  of  Pregnancy"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  'he  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology.  Dr.  Nulsen.  an  American, 
was  examined  for  a  deposition  on  April  14, 
1966.  (Merrell.  a  large  American  pharma- 
ceutical concern  was  associated  with  Grtin- 
enthal in  trying  to  get  the  authorities  in 
the  United  States  to  accept  thalidomide  for 
sale  there  )  Part  of  the  examination  goes 
as  follows: 

Q.  Now.  did  you  know,  sir,  that  an  article 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  entitled  "Trial 
of  Thalidomide  in  Insomnia  Associated  with 
the  Third  Trimester"? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  It  bear  ;  rur  n:imc? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  sir.  did  you   ,.h>sically  write  the 
article? 
A.  No. 
Q.  Who  wrote  it? 
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EVOLUTION    OF    THE    WORLDWIDE 
THALIDOMIDE  DISASTER 


\    HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Look  magazine  and  last 
Sunday's  Sunday  Times  of  London  con- 
tain shocking  accounts  of  the  evolution 
of  the  worldwide  Thalidomide  disaster, 
wh;ch  caused  the  birth  of  thousands  of 
babies  without  arms  and  legs.  The  article 
reports  that  the  prosecution  of  officials 
of  the  German  firm  involved  will  open 
next  Monday,  These  accounts  have  a  spe- 
cial and  poignan;  relevance  today  be- 
cause of  the  news  that,Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard.  Commissioner '  of  the  Food  aiid 
Drug  Administration,  has  resigned,  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  his  proconsumer  poli- 
cies be  carried  on  by  Dr  Herbert  L.  Ley. 
J  Director  of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Meu.cine. 

Senators  will  recall  that  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. "  sought  out  Dr. 
Goddard  because  of  the  desperate  need 
to  put  the  FDA  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  would  put  the  public  interest  first. 
His  predecessor's  failure  to  do  this  was  a 
disaster  for  the  American  people  of  a 
kind  that  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
ta",-  Wilbur  Cohen  must  be  certain  will 
never  a^am  be  repeated.  Lest  we  forget 
how  former  Commissioner  George  P. 
Larrick  misconceived  his  responsibilities 
when  the  a'.vtul  news  reached  him  in  No- 
vember 1961,  that  there  was  an  appar- 
ent association  between  Thalidomide  and 
the  occurrence  of  birth  deformities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  certai;i  excerpts  from  "By  Pre- 
scription Only  "  a  book  by  Morton  Mintz. 
who  is  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  He  13  t.he  newsman  who.  it  may  be 
recalled,  broke  the  story  on  July  15. 
196:^  of  how  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey  kept 
Til...  .omide  o3  the  American  commer- 
cial market  I  invite  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage ; 

The  beneSt  of  the  doubt  in  George  Lar- 
rick s  FTDA  went  not  to  the  children  who 
could  be  spared  a  life  without  limbs,  but  to 
a  drug  company  with  which  he  was  not  quar- 
reling. The  benefit  of  the  doubt  continued 
to  go  to  the  company  even  after  the  FDA 
knew  that  it  had  delayed  issuing  a  warning 
to  most  of  its  Thalidomide  investigators  for 
three  and  one-half  months,  even  after  FDA 
had  declared  data  submitted  by  the  company 
on  MER  29  fraudulent,  and  even  after  all 
Merrell  data  had  become  suspect  and  put  into 
temi>orary    quarantine   for   verliication. 

Mr.  President,  the  consequences  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  can  be  cata- 
strophic if  pharmaceutical  companies 
are  allov.ed  to  do  business  unrestrained 
by  a  dedicated,  qualified,  and  tough  Com- 
missioner of  the  FDA.  All  doubt  of  thiSi 
is  removed  by  the  horrifying  disclosures 
in  the  two  articles  to  which  I  referred  at 
the  outset.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  published  in  the  London  Sun- 
day mes  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THX    THALroOlflDB    PtUK 

(Note. — Next  week  the  great  trial  opens  in 
Germany  Insight  today  tells  the  full  disturb- 
ing sto?y  ba,sed  on  the  manufacturer's  in- 
ternal (documents.) 

Next  week  in  a  converted  canteen  near 
Aachen,  nine  men  will  go  On  trial  before  a 
German  court  charged  with  intent  to  com- 
mit bodily  harm  and  with  involuntary  man- 
si  a  ughOer. 

The  itrlal  Is  expected  to  last  two  years. 
There  Mil  be  fourteen  Judges.  The  prosecu- 
tion alt!>ne  will  produce  352  witnesses.  The 
evldencte  that  h:,£  been  taken  already  runs  to 
70.000  Ipages.  There  has  been  nothing  re- 
motely'comparable  in  Germany.  In  scale  or  in 
emotiolial   intensity,   since   Nuremberg. 

The  defendants  are  the  owner,  six  present 
employees  and  two  former  employees  of  a 
arm  called  Chemie  Grunentiial. 

Pew,  If  any.  Of  the  victims  will  be  present 
in  court.  There  are  thousands  of  them:  in 
Germany  alone,  at  least  one  thousand  adults 
suffering  from  severe  nerve  damage,  and 
perhaps  five  thousand  babies  bom  with  ap- 
palling deformities.  Some  of  them  died.  Some 
of  them  were  killed  at  birth.  Some  tragically 
handicapped,  are  still  alive.  The  drug  was 
sold  under  many  names.  It  became  notorious 
as   thalidomide. 

This  is  what  the  prosecution  case  amounts 
to: 

That  in  1958  the  nine  men  In  the  dock 
put  on  sale  a  drug  which,  even  when  taken 
according  to  Instructions,  caused  an  unac- 
ceptable degree  of  bodily  harm. 

That  they  f.^iled  to  test  it  properly. 

That  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  ad- 
vertise it  as  safe  when  they  oould  give  no 
guarantee  that  it  was. 

That  in  fact  It  was  so  very  far  from,jsafe 
that  it  caused  those  who  took  it  to  itch, 
shake,  sweat,  vomit,  and  even  to  lose  the 
power  to  stand  upright. 

That  when  these  reactions  were  reported 
to  them  they  first  systematically  brushed 
them  aside;  that  some  of  them  lied  to  doctors 
who  questioned  them;  then — when  the  re- 
ports became  too  insistent  to  be  ignored— 
did  all  they  ooiUd  to  suppress  them  and. 
with  moriey,  to  induce  other  doctors  to  write 
favorable  reports. 

And  that  this  same  drug,  which  the  sales 
department  called  "the  apple  of  our  eye"  be- 
cause it  was  so  profitable,  caused  an  epidemic 
of  monstrously  deformed  babies, 
i  All  tills  the  nine  defendants  will  deny. 
^kfar  as  the  nerve  damage  to  adults  is  con- 
cerned, they  wUl  maintain  that  they  acted 
promptly  and  responsibly  when  the  danger 
wrtt  first  brought  to  their  attention.  As  for 
the  deformities,  they  will  claim  that  there 
is  still  no  proof  that  thalidomide  was  the 
cause. 

Ever  since  the  news  of  the  disaster  became 
known  to  the  public  In  November,  1961,  there 
has  been  Intense  interest  in  the  story  of 
thalidomide.  Hundreds  of  Journalists  are 
now  converging  on  the  trial,  and  hundreds 
of  newspapers  will  be  rewriting  the  human 
story  of  the  thalidomide  victims.  It  is  a 
terrible  story,  of  children  born  to  lifelong 
pain  and  humiliation,  and  of  brave  people 
struggling  under  every  kind  of  disadvantage 
to  make  the  best  of  their  own,  their  chil- 
dren's or  their  patient's  broken  lives. 

That  tragic  story  has  often  been  told,  and 
each  learns  what  he  can  from  it.  But  are 
there  other,  more  practical  lessons  to  be 
learned?  How  could  educated  men.  doctors 
and  scientists,  make  such  a  mistake,  and, 
having  made  it,  refuse  to  admit  it?  Was  it 
blind,  unavoidable  tragedy,  or  was  It  that 
avoidable  kind  of  tragedy  which  men  call 
crime?  These  and  many  other  matters  are 
questions  for  the  court:  here  at  least,  from 
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authpntlc  dcKuments.  is  the  full  story  of 
what   happened. 

The  firm  of  Chemie  GrUnenthal  has  its 
he.'ulquart.ers  In  the  little  town  of  Stolberg. 
near  the  Belgian  border.  In  a  sturdy  three- 
story  building  which  started  life  as  a  cop- 
per foundry  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
onion-domed  roofs  and  walls  of  rough  mr>- 
sonry  overlook  a  courtyard  lined  with  laurels 
and  Mercedes 

Grtinenthal  was  set  up  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It  w;is  an  off-shoot  of  an  old 
family  firm  called  DalU-Werke,  Maurer  & 
Wirtz.  which  makes  soaps,  detergents,  and 
cosmetics  in  Aachen.  The  head  of  the  new 
firm  was  Hermann  Wirtz,  a  member  of  the 
famUy.  Their  first  pharmaceutical  products 
were  antibiotics:  first  foreign  ones  made 
under  licence,  and  later  two  new  drugs  dis- 
covered In  their  own  laboratories,  called 
xanthoclllln  and  tyrotlirlcln. 

In  July.  1946.  the  company  took  on,  as 
head  of  its  research  hib,  a  thlrty-two-year- 
old  called  Dr.  Heinrich  Miickt.er.  MUckter 
had  qualified  both  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  doc- 
tor before  the  war.  During  the  war  he  was 
a  senior  doctor  {chefarst) ,  at  the  Institute 
for  Typhus  and  Virus  Research  at  Cracow, 
in  Poland,  which  c.inie  under  the  German 
.'Vmiy  High  Command. 

According  to  evidence  presented  at  the 
Nuremburg  Nazi  doctors'  trial,  this  Instl- 
tu'e  provided  Woi^l  spnim  o\it  of  the  in- 
testines of  lice  which  was  used  to  inoculate 
thirty-one  human  guinea  pigs  taken  from 
among  the  prisoners  at  the  infamous  Buch- 
enwald  concentration  camp.  Ten  of  the  pris- 
oners died  as  a  result  of  being  given  the 
virus.  MUckter's  precise  role  at  the  Institute 
Is  not  clear.  The  Polish  atithorUles  merely 
say:  "Muckter  was  loyal  to  his  German  su- 
periors but  conunittcd  no  cr.minal  acts 
against  the  Polish  population." 

Ap.irt  from  Wirtz  and  Muckter.  the  most 
important  of  the  other  executives  at  Grunen- 
thal  were  self-made  men:  Jacob  Chauvistre, 
who  had  started  with  Dallt-Werke  straight 
from  school  and  worked  his  way  up  to  joint 
managing  director:  Hermann  Leiifgens.  the 
other  joint  managing  director,  who  had  also 
worked  his  way  up  from  a  commercial  ap- 
prenticeship, and  Klaus  Winandl.  the  sales 
manager,  who  had  worked  for  Dalll-Werke 
before  the  war,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  of 
war.  All  six  are  among  the  lUne  who  will 
be  in  the  dock  next  week. 

Chemie  Gri-inenthal,  in  fact.  w?_s  a  ^mall 
firm  typical  of  the  many  such  firms  which 
brought  about  the  post-war  economic  mira- 
cle in  Germany.  It  was  run  by  ambitious, 
competent  men,  who  thought  in  terms  of 
"my  company,  right  or  wrong."  Certainly 
none  of  them  could  see  far  beyond  the  com- 
pany's interests. 

THE     FreST     TESTS     ON     DRUG     KIT 

Tlialidomlde   was   discovered   by   accident. 

In  the  spring  of  1954  Miickter  was  looking 
for  an  effective  diuretic:  working  with  a  sub- 
stance called  carbonic  auhydrruse.  (A  diuretic 
is  a  drug  that  reduces  body  fluids  and  there- 
fore obesity.  Since  obesity  and  associated 
heart  disease  was  becoming  a  big  medical 
problem  In  the  West  it  was  expected  to  be  a 
good  seller.) 

To  arrive  at  the  final  chemical.  Miickter 
and  his  two  assistants.  Dr.  Herbert  Keller 
and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kunz.  had  to  go  through  a 
number  of  different  stages,  each  of  which 
yielded  a  by-product.  As  a  matter  of  routine 
they  tested  the  by-products  for  pharmaco- 
logical action.  One  of  them  looked  promis- 
ing. It  was  a  piperidine  compound  of  gluta- 
mine.  Its  chemical  name  was  r.-phthal- 
Iniido-slULarimide.  It  was  white  and  tasteless 
and  it  crystallised  Into  fine  needles.  They 
labelled  it  K17.  It  became  known  interna- 
tionally as  thalidomide. 

M:ickter  w.is  a  good  enough  chemist  to 
suspect  from  its  molecular  structure  that 
K17   could    have   a   sedative   action,   because 
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of  its  similarity  to  glutethlmlde,  already  in 
use  as  a  sedative  He  was  also  a  shrewd  busi- 
nessman; shrewd  enough  to  have  a  contract 
which  gave  him  I  per  cent  of  Griinenthal's 
turnover  as  a  bonus  over  and  above  his 
salary,  and  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  in 
K17  GrUnenthal  could  be  on  to  a  good  thing. 
The  sleeping  pill  boom  that  has  been  a 
phenomenon  of  modern  western  civilisation 
was  already  well  under  way— in  Britain  alone 
It  was  estimated  that  one  million  people 
took  some  sort  of  pill  every  night.  There  was 
a  huge  market  for  a  new  sedative,  especially 
one  free  from  barbiturates  with  their  un- 
pleasant side-effects  and  danger  of  suicide. 

Muckter's  work  changed  gear  K17  became 
the  focus  of  his  research  programme.  In  the 
first  weeks  of  1955  his  team  began  pharma- 
cological and  toxicological  tests  on  animals, 
mainly  on  rodents.  Tlie  results  of  the  tests 
on  animals  were  summarised  in  a  paper  by 
Kunz.  Keller  and  Muckter,  published  in 
1956. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  their  find- 
ings was  not  that  K17  had  a  sedative  ac- 
tion— they  had  suspected  this— but  that  it 
apparently  had  no  Uos  toiali.t  50.  the  fatal 
dose  that  kills  half  the  laboratory  animals  in 
an  experiment.  In  other  words  it  appeared 
that  thalidomide  was  incredibly  harmless, 
even  when  Uiken  in  large  doses.  It  could  not 
kill.  Tilts  was  a  vital  finding.  It  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  Grunenthal's  advertising  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  use  of  thalidomide 
became  so  widespread.  But  how  good  were 
the  tests  employed  by  Muckter  .and  his  col- 
leagues to  decide  that  thalidomide  had  "ex- 
tremely low  toxicity"? 

In  1965  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Stockholm  were  asked  to  analyse  the  German 
report.  They  made  the  following  points: 

"The  number  of  animal  experiments  in 
the  toxicity  tests  was  far  too  small;  that  be- 
cause of  this,  a  low  frequency  of  side  effects 
could  not  be  detected,  though  these  are  im- 
portant for  a  sedative  like  thalidomide  and 
very  necessary  if  the  substance  is  to  be  de- 
clared nonpoisonous.  The  conventional  toxi- 
cological and  pharmacological  tests  are  most 
unsatisfactory.  Kunz  Keller  and  Muchter 
openly  tried  to  hoodwink  the  reader  by  creat- 
ing a  false  impression  of  the  scope  of  their 
tests." 

The  prosecutor  puts  it  like  this:  "this  sales 
talk  Ignored  the  fact — universally  recognized 
In  pharmacology  .  .  .  that  no  amount  of  ex- 
periments conducted  on  any  amount  of  ani- 
mals .  .  .  can  entitle  a  manufacturer  to 
speak  of  'guaranteed  non-toxiclty'  and  harm- 
leissness'  for  human  beings." 

Grunenthal  had  no  qualms.  Tliey  went 
ahead  with  clinical  trials.  The  preliminary 
'  results  of  the  effect  of  thalidomide  on  hu- 
man beings  were  given  at  a  "Thalidomide 
Symposium"  held  in  the  Grunenthal  factory 
on  December  16.  1955.  The  nine  doctors 
Grunenthal  had  recruited  for  the  tests  in- 
cluded dermatologists,  psychiatrists  and 
neurologists.  Their  verdict  was  hardly  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  Four  were  in  favor  of 
the  drug,  four  had  mixed  reactions  and  one 
was  decisively  against  it. 

The  main  report  in  favor  was  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Jung,  a  part-time  Grunenthal  employee 
earning  about  200  DM  a  month  (about  £17) 
as  a  routine  tester.  Early  in  1955  in  a  clinic 
in  Cologne  he  gave  K17  to  20  patients,  mostly 
tubercular,  for  four  weeks.  On  the  basis  of 
these  trials  he  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
June  that  the  drug  was  ready  to  be  mar- 
keted. He  went  on  experimenting  however 
and  in  later  tests  lound  that  K17  produced 
dizziness,  constipation  and  a  drop  in  tem- 
perature, shivering  and  a  buzzing  in  the  ears. 
But,  undeterred.  Jung  told  the  thalidomide 
symposium  in  December: 

"We  have  in  K17  a  substance  which  at  the 
correct  dose  level  has  no  undesirable  side 
eSects,  I  believe  that  K17  is  a  satisfactory 
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drug,  and  that  with  the  necessary  propa- 
ganda it  will  succeed  in  the  pharmaceutical 
market.  " 

So  further  trials  followed.  Again  K17  was 
sent  out  to  specialists.  Two  replied  favourably 
but  any  satisfaction  this  might  have  given 
Grunenthal  was  shattered  by  a  critical  re- 
port from  Dr,  Ferdinand  Placenza.  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  the  Wasach  Sanatorium  near 
Oberstdorf.  Dr.  PiacenTia  said  he  had  been 
forced  to  break  off  tests  with  thalidomide 
because  of  "absolute  non-toleration."  He  de- 
scribed various  side  effects  Including,  signifi- 
cantly, symptoms  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  allergic  reaction. 

Muckter  replied  on  behalf  of  Grunenthal: 
"We  have  never  had  .such  a  negative  report 
as  yours.  "  He  blamed  too  high  a  dose  for  the 
reactions  in  Piacenza's  patients — "K17  is 
such  a  strong  sedative  that  in  general  small 
doses  are  sufficient" — and  dismissed  Pia- 
cenza's suggestion  that  K17  was  an  allergy- 
producing  substance,  "The  only  explanation 
left  Is  that  (the  reactions)  are  a  disturbance 
in  the  nervous  system,  following  too  high  a 
dosage  over  a  long  period  of  time" 

This  remark  of  Muckter's  is  significant  on 
two  counts— it  shows  that  he  was  aware  that 
K17  could  affect  the  nervous  system  and 
that  there  was  a  point  at  which  dosage  be- 
came too  high.  It  is  odd.  therefore,  that  when 
K17  went  on  the  market,  the  company's  in- 
structions should  include  tne  vaguely 
worded  phrase,  "in  case  of  sleeplesspe.«;s  Con- 
tergan  can  be  taken  in  higher  doses  without 
any  danger." 

Thalidomide's  prospects  at  this  stage  were 
not  good.  In  the  tlu-ee  years  since  the  drug 
liad  been  discovered,  testing  had  been 
sporadic.  The  numbers  and  controls  had  been 
inadequate,  not  all  the  possible  trials  on  ani- 
mals had  been  carried  out.  the  trials  on 
humans  had  left  many  questions  unanswered 
and  had  given  rise  to  misgivings  about  tol- 
eration and  side  effects.  Yet.  on  September  2, 
1957,  at  a  meeting  between  Miickter  Winandl 
and  managing  director  Chauvistre,  It  was  de- 
cided to  put  thalidomide  on  the  market. 

THE    GREAT    PUBLICrTY    CAMPAIGN 

Thalidomide  went  on  sale  on  Tuesday, 
October  1,  1957.  After  some  deliberation 
Grunenthal  had  chosen  the  word  CONTER- 
GAN  as  a  brand  name.  Thalidomide  was 
exported  to  about  11  European.  7  African, 
17  Asiatic  and  11  American  countries.  In  ad- 
dition it  was  produced  by  a  number  of  firms 
under  license,  under  a  total  of  51  names  such 
as  Sof tenon.  Softenll.  Dlstaval.  Babysitter  (a 
version  specially  for  children),  and  Neuro- 
sedyn.  There  were  a  few  imitations  of  the 
drug  in  Italy  and  Japan,  for  which  Grunen- 
thal were  not  respKjnsible. 

Once  they  had  decided  to  launch  the  drug 
they  decided  to  do  it  properly.  Tliey  spent 
money  copiously.  They  bought  50  advertise- 
ments in  the  major  medical  Journals  and 
sent  out  200.000  letters  to  doctors.  The  theme 
was  set  out  in  a  circular  dated  September 
26.  1957.  issued  by  Muckter's  scientific  re- 
search department,  and  addressed  to  all  as- 
srx'iates.  Tlie  idea  was  to  emphasize  "sure 
to  work  and  completely  nonpoisonous."  The 
circular  continued:  "The  atoxicity  proved 
in  animal  experiments  makes  Contergan 
completely  safe  and  this  gives  the  prepara- 
tion Its  special  opportunity." 

Tills  was  no  ordinary  claim.  No  previous 
sedative  was  known  to  have  these  proper- 
ties. Yet  it  was  a  claim  that  was  to  appear 
again  and  again — in  the  instructions  on 
publicity,  in  notes  to  doctors  and  chSmists, 
and  in  the  packets  sold  to  the  public.  And 
the  claim  worked. 

A    CLAIM    OF    SAFETY    IN    PREGNANCY 

The  next  stage  in  Grunenthal's  sales  cam- 
paign proved  to  be  the  decisive  step  in  the 
tragedy.  They  began  promoting  it  for  use 
by  pregnant  and  nursing  women. 

'on  May  2,  1958,  Dr,  Augustln  Peter  Blaslu, 
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who  are  retained  by  the  company,  published 
an  article  In  "Medlzlnlsche  Kllnlk":  "Ex- 
periences Gained  with  Contergan  in  Gynaeco- 
logical Practice."  based  on  tests  In  his  own 
private  nursing  home  In  Munich. 

Tlie  article  said  that  he  had  used.* Con- 
tergan on  370  patients,  of  whom  160  were 
nursing  mothers,  since  1956.  "Side  effects 
were  not  observed,  either  with  mother  or 
babies."  he  reported.  Tlie  general  tone  of  his 
article  was  entirely  favourable  to  Conter- 
gan— except  for  one  major  Haw.  It  did  not 
mention  pregnant  women. 

As  Dr.  Blaslu  .said  later:  "This  drug  was 
never  prescribed  lor  pregnant  women  It  is 
my  basic  rule  never  to  give  sleeping  pills  or 
tranqullll.'iers  to  mothers-to-be.  In  my  arti- 
cle I  say  that  I  gave  Contergan  only  to  nurs- 
ing mothers  and  operation  cases." 

In  view  of  this  Griinenthal's  next  action  Is 
inexplicable.  They  sent  to  40,245  general 
practitioners  a  leaflet  containing  extracts 
from  Dr.  Blaslu's  report  with  a  carefully- 
worded  letter  implying  that  thalidomide 
could  tie  taken  safely  during  pregnan-'v. 
The  letter  reads  (Italics  oursi  : 
"Dear  Doctors, 

In  pregnancy  and  during  birth  the  femi- 
nine organism  is  under  gre.-it  strain  .sleep, 
lessness.  unrest  and  tension  are  constant 
complaints.  The  prescription  of  u  sedative 
and  hypnotic  that  ttill  hurt  neither  mother 
nor  child  is  therefore  often  necessary.  Blaslu 
has  given  many  patients  In  his  gynaecologlral 
department  and  in  his  obstetrical  practice 
Contergan  and  Contergan  forte.  Depth  and 
length  of  sleep  were  good  and  patients  could 
be  easily  awakened  from  deep  sleep  Conter- 
gan had  no  effect  on  the  nursing  linby." 

In  a  statement  to  the  German  authorities 
in  1964.  Blaslu  stated  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  letter,  fnd  that  If  he  had  known,  he 
would  have  taken  steps  to  have  It  stopped. 
"I  would  most  emphatically  have  visited  the 
circulation  of  such  a  letter  using  my  name 
and  referring  to  my  report.  I  consider  thai 
this  letter  from  tiie  lirm  to  the  medical 
profession  is  unfair  misleading  and  irrespon- 
sible. .  .     " 

rhat  thalidomide  was  sa/e.  even  for  ex- 
pectant and  nursing  mothers  was  now  one  of 
the  main  themes  of  the  company's  advertis- 
ing and  was  to  remain  so  until  it  withdrew 
the  drug  from  the  market.  Yet  the  claim  con- 
tinued to  be  based  on  dubious  premises.  As 
late  as  1961.  Grunenthal  was  approving 
claims  in  sales  leaflets  such  as  the  following 
sent  to  doctors  In  Canada : 

OB  GYN  patient— No  side  effects  in  preg- 
nancy or  lactation.  When  100  mg.  of  Keva- 
don  was  administered  for  insomnia  to  ex- 
pectant mothers  (16)  and  nursing  mothers 
(12)  all  of  the  babies  were  born  or  nwrsed 
without  any  abnormalities  or  harmful  effects 
from  the  medication. 

Reference  16  is  a  report  by  Dr.  Ray  Nulsen. 
called  "Treatment  of  Insomnia  In  the  Third 
Trimester  of  Pregnancy"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology.  Dr.  Nulsen.  an  American, 
was  examined  for  a  deposition  on  April  14. 
1966.  (Merrell.  a  large  American  pharma- 
ceutical concern  was  associated  with  Grun- 
enthal in  trying  to  get  the  authorities  in 
the  United  States  to  accept  thalidomide  for 
sale  there.)  Part  of  the  examination  goes 
as  follbws: 

Q.  Now.  did  you  know,  sir,  that  an  article 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  entitled  "Trial 
of  Thalidomide  in  Insomnia  Associated  with 
the  Third  Trimester"? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  does  it  bear  yrur  name? 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  yen  i.hjsically   write  the 
article? 
A.  No. 
Q.  Who  wrote  it? 
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\    Dr   —  or  someone  at  the  Merrell  com- 

Q  Did  you  supply  for  this  article  ar>y  of 
the  information  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
f  !Cts  contained  In  this  article? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  any  of  the  footnotes  for 
ihe  article? 

A    No. 

So  Grlinenthal  were  quoting,  as  support 
for  their  claim  that  thalidomide  was  safe  to 
use  on  pregnant  *nothers.  first,  a  doctor  who 
had  not  tested  the  drug  on  pregnant  women 
at  all.  and  second,  a  doctor  whose  report  had 
been  written  for  him  by  an  employee  of  a 
pharmaceutical  company  closely  linked  with 
Grunenthal  itself. 

The  first  complaint  about  Contergan  from 
an  independent  source  reached  Grunenthal 
in  July.  1958.  Professor  Gustav  Schmaltz,  In 
Fr.inkfurt.  had  not  been  testing  the  drug. 
merely  giving  it  to  his  patients  as  Grlinen- 
thal prescribed.  He  reported  that  thalidomide 
caused  giddiness  and  slight  disturbance  of 
balance  In  the  elderly.  Grunenthal  replied: 
■We  feel  obliged  to  say  that  this  Is  the  first 
time  such  side-effects  have  been  reported 
to  us   .    .   ." 

This  was  simply  not  true.  All  through  the 
early  clinical  trials,  from  1955-1957.  criticism 
had  been  raised  on  Just  these  points — dizzi- 
ness and  disturbance  of  balance — by  three 
of  the  nine  doctors  whose  tests  had  been 
quoted  at  the  original  Thalidomide  Sym- 
posium back  in  1955. 

The  year  1959  wfis  "Breakthrough  Year" 
for  Contergan.  The  publicity  campaign  was 
having  its  effect.  Sales  figures  increased  dra- 
matically; they  went  up  fourfold  from  May 
to  December. 

But  1959  was  also  the  year  that  complaints 
from  well-known  members  of  the  German 
medical  profession  about  side  effects  grew 
from  :i  trickle  to  an  indignant  and  persistent 
flow.  Grimenthal's  reception  of  these  com- 
plaints shows  how  committed  the  company 
had  become  to  the  success  of  Contergan. 

DID    IT    HARM    THE    .NERVES? 

The  first  major  signs  of  trouble  were  noth- 
ing to  do  with  malformed  babies — for  which 
thalidomide  was  eventually  to  become  so 
notorious.  Because  of  the  nine-month  delay 
of  pregnancy,  t  was  some  time  before  the 
medical  profession  began  to  catch  xnx  to  the 
tragic  effect  on  the  unborn  child.  What  they 
did  start  to  notice  early  in  1959  was  the 
emergence  in  adults  of  a  worrying  nervous 
disorder  called  peripheral  neuritis.  It  is  with 
this  illness  that  njuch  of  the  story  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  company  files  show  exactly  when  the 
salesmen,  in  their  reports  to  headqtiarters, 
began  to  hear  of  the  problem. 

In  March  that  year  Dr.  Helnzmann  of  the 
Koblenz  sales  olBce  reported  that  a  dispens- 
ing chemist  complained  of  abnormally  cold 
hands  and  feet  after  taking  Contergan  forte. 
In  April  Dr  Prenkel.  working  in  the  clinic 
run  by  Professor  Amelung  in  Konlgstein  told 
a  Grunenthal  representative  that  he  had  no- 
ticed side  effects  following  the  use  of  Con- 
tergan. 

Then,  in  July,  a  blistering  letter  about 
thalidomide  arrived  from  Pharmakolor  AG 
of  Basle,  Switzerland,  who  worked  in  close 
association  with  Grunenthal: 

"To  date  twenty  well-known  doctors  have 
told  our  representatives  that  when  they 
themselves  or  tlieir  patients  took  one  tablet 
of  thalidomide  they  found  themselves  still 
under  its  effect  the  next  morning,  suffering 
from  considerable  sickness,  involuntary 
trembling  of  the  hands,  etc.  Professor  Lud- 
wig.  head  of  the  second  medical  department 
Burgers-hospital.  Basle,  told  us  yesterday 
tliat  he  gave  his  wife  a  tablet  of  Softeno» 
Porte  He  adds:  Once  and  never  again.  This 
IS  .:  terrible  drug.' "' 

Yet,   when  Dr.   Ralf   Voes,   a   well-known 
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nerve,  specialist  In  DOsseldorf ,  wrote  to  Gru- 
nenthal in  October,  citing  a  case  and  asking: 
ris  anything  known  about  whether  Contergan 
can  lead  to  the  damage  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system?"  Dr.  Slevers  and  Dr.  Muck- 
ter  replied: 

"Happily  we  can  tell  you  that  such  dis- 
advantageous effects  have  not  been  brought 
to  our  notice." 

In  other  words  they  flatly  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  letter  from  Pharmakolor,  Dr. 
Plazenca's  report  in  1956.  and  the  growing 
number  of  reports  from  salesmen. 

Dr.  Voes  did  not  give  up.  At  the  end  of 
November  he  ;igain  reported  to  Grunenthal 
that  he  had  now  diagnosed  peripheral  neuri- 
tis in  three  more  of  his  patients  and  be- 
lieved .there  was  a  definite  connection  with 
Contergan.  which  each  had  been  taking  for 
at  least  a  year. 

Dr.  Slevers  replied: 

"We  have  no  idea  how  these  cases  of  poly- 
neuritis could  have  been  caused  by  Conter- 
gan. We  shall  pay  appropriate  attention  to 
this  matter  in  the  course  of  further  clinical 
studies  " 

This  appears  to  have  been  pure  flannel;  no 
clinical  testing  programme  was  in  fact  ini- 
tiated. Dr.  Voss  decided  to  take  matters  Into 
his  own  hands.  He  began  to  collect  cases  of 
peripheral  neuritis.  By  the  following  April, 
1960,  he  had  five  of  them,  and  he  was  ready 
to  read  a  paper  on  them  at  a  conference  for 
neurologists  in  Dtisseldorf. 

Griinenthal  moved  rapidly  on  learning  of 
Voss's  plan.  Dr.  Slevers  visited  Dr.  Voss.  He 
then  reported  on  all  five  cases  in  detail  to 
Leufgens,  Muckter,  Werner  and  Kelllng. 

Dr  Voss's  lecture  went  unnoticed  by  the 
Press  but  not  by  the  medical  world.  On  April 
8  Dr.  Paul  Ervenich  of  Duisburg's  St.  Anna 
Hospital,  complained  that  patients  for  whom 
he  had  prescribed  Contergan  had  reported 
nerve  damage  "of  the  most  severe  kind. "  He 
had  sent  one  of  his  patients  to  Professor 
Laubenthal  of  the  Neurological  Clinic  In  Es- 
sen, who  had  said  It  was  very  probable  that 
Contergan  forte  was  the  fundamental  cause. 
And  from  Essen  on  May  10  came  still  an- 
other complaint:  "All  our  medical  represent- 
atives have  sent  in  reports  from  doctors 
who  have  confirmed  peripheral  neuritis." 

KEEPING    IT    OVER    THE    COUNTER 

There  was  now  a  real  possibility  that  the 
hostility  brewing  among  doctors  would  force 
the  authorities  to  place  Contergan  on  pre- 
-scrlptlon  (in  Germany  it  was  being  sold  over 
the  chemist's  counter).  The  Griinenthal  de- 
fence became  even  fiercer.  Wlnandl.  the  sales 
director,  wrote  sharply  on  May  13  to  Herr 
Langohr,   sales   manager   in   Essen: 

"We  must  realise  before  all  else  that  such 
a  quick  rise  In  the  turnover  of  sedative  must 
lead  to  certain  apprehensions  In  the  minds 
of  doctors  and  chemists.  Not  all  members 
of  this  clientele  can  keep  their  ethical  atti- 
tudes within  'the  limits  of  the  market  econ- 
omy.' There  will  certainly  be  doctors  con- 
scious of  their  responsibility  who,  in  view  of 
this  trend,  will  start  speaking  about  addic- 
tion " 

Winandi  suggested  that  a  good  way  to 
stop  the  demands  of  doctors  and  chemists 
for  thalidomide  to  be  put  on  prescription 
would  be  to  spell  out  how  much  the  trade 
stood  to  lose  if  that  happened.  "Furthermore 
during  stich  talks  It  will  be  advisable  to 
bring  economic  aspects  into  the  conversa- 
tion .  .  .  and  a  hint  can  be  dropped  that 
the  consumption  of  these  drugs  will  also 
boost  the  chemists'  sales,  which  would  cer- 
tainly drop  if  compulsory  prescription  were 
to  be  introduced." 

'Economic  aspects,"  in  f.ict,  weighed  at 
least  as  heavily  on  Grunenthal  as  on  the 
chemists.  They  were  a  small  company.  Thalid- 
omide had  succeeded  so  well  that  they 
were  on  the  way  to  turning  into  a  one- 
product   company. 
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The  sales  dep.irtment  rtport^d  in  April, 
1960: 

"Unfortunately  we  are  now  receiving  In- 
creasingly strong  reports  on  the  side  effects 
of  this  preparation.  ;is  well  .a^  letters  from 
doctors  and  chemists  who  want  to  put  it  on 
prescription.  FVom  our  side  everything  mvist 
be  done  to  avoid  putting  it  on  prescription, 
since  already  a  substantial  amount  of  our 
turnover  comes  from,  over-the-counter  sales." 

A  note  of  desperation  began  to  creep  into 
the  firm's  efforts  to  get  favourable  report.s 
on  the  drug.  On  March  30,  1960,  a  repre- 
sentative reported  to  Stolberg  that  initial 
approaches  to  a  doctor  in  Iran  had  been  un- 
successful. "However,  since  the  Iranian  dcKr- 
lor  is  ver\-  materialistic  in  his  outlook  con- 
crete details  shovild  be  forthcoming  soon." 

And  a  letter  to  the  Portuguese  licensees, 
F^rm.'^  Pnracelsla.  was  even  franker: 

'To  be  quite  clear  about  it:  A  quick  pub- 
lication, perhaps  in  three  months,  with  the 
reports  of  15-20  successful  cases  who  have 
tolerated  the  drug  well,  is  more  Important 
to  us  than  a  broadly  founded,  large  work, 
that  will  not  appear  for  eight  to  twelve 
months.  From  this  you  can  see  what  kind  of 
testers  we  have  in  mind." 

Sometimes  methods  were  even  more  direct. 
A  Frajikfurt  neurologist,  Horst  Frenkel,  had 
first  complained  to  the  firm  in  1959  that 
the  drug  produced  side  effects,  and  had  been 
gathering  evidence  since.  Now.  he  Intended  to 
publish.  On  October  29  Dr.  Slevers  and  Dr. 
Heinz  Kelline.  the  rompahy's  liaison  chief, 
paid  him  a  visit.  They  asked  Frenkel  to 
collaborate  with  their  firm  and  withdraw  the 
article  he  had  already  sent  to  the  Medi- 
zinLsche  Welt.  Frenkel  refused. 

But  the  publication  of  Dr  Frenkel's  report 
was  delayed.  Instead  a  favourable  al-ticle 
appeared  in  Medlzlnische  Vv^elt  by  a  woman 
doctor  who  liad  done  work  for  Grunenthal. 
It  was  some  time  l>efore  the  reasons  for  the 
delay  in  publishing  Dr.  Frenkel's  article 
emerged.  The  liaison  chief.  Dr.  Kelllng  in 
his  annual  report  noted:  "The  friendly  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Matis  has  positively  con- 
tributed to  a  delay  in  the  treatment  of  the 
submitted  manuscript."  Dr.  Paul  Matis  was 
the  editor  of  Medlzlnische  Welt. 

With  tactics  like  this  Grunenthal  were 
able  to  hold  back  some  of  the  swelling  pro- 
fessional criticism  of  thalidomide.  But  not 
all.  In  December.  1960.  one  of  the  foreign 
companies  already  marketing  thalidomide 
under  license  put  the  basic  drug  into  a  su- 
crose suspension  and  tested  this  new  form 
on  animals  before  sending  it  out  for  clinical 
trials.  The  results  were  clear.  It  killed  them. 
The  lethal  dose  for  thalidomide  had  been 
found. 

DR.    NOWEL'S    DELICATE    MISSION 

On  October  24,  1960.  Miickter  WTote  a  memo 
In  which  he  conceded  that  something  had  to 
be  done  about  the  advertising  of  Contergan. 
A  new  qualifying  paragraph  was  duly  In- 
cluded In  the  instructions  of  use.  It  ran:  "As 
with  almost  all  drugs,  patients  w.-ith  special 
dispositions  may  become  hypersensitive  after 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  use.  Trembling 
and  irritation  cf  the  hands  and  feet  may 
occur  suddenly,  but  as  soon  as  the  use  Is 
discontinued,  such  allergic  reactions  will 
subside." 

However,  there  was  no  letting  up  In  the 
battle  to  avoid  compulsory  prescriptions.  At 
the  end  of  1960  another  internal  memo  came 
from  the  firm's  "political  department"  out- 
lining a  delicate  fact  finding  assignment. 

"In  the  first  phase  Dr.  Nowel  should  visit 
all  the  health  departments  in  the  Ministries 
and  the  framework  for  these  visits  should 
be: 

1.  A  general  discussion  about  our  most 
recent  products. 

2.  Taking  up  of  contacts  with  reference 
to  our  work  together  in  the  field  of  civil 
Insurance  schemes. 
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3.  Only  after  these  Introductory  themes 
may  the  subject  of  Contergan  be  brought  up 
carefully,  and  there  might  be  no  impression 
given  that  this  subject  Is  the  main  reason 
for  the  visit. 

"In  the  process  of  this  discussion  he  must 
find  out  the  personal  view  of  the  chief 
chemist,  the  state  of  competition  against 
Contergan,  and  the  current  efforts  being 
made  on  the  question  of  compulsory  prescrip- 
tion." 

Dr.  Nowel  said  later  of  his  own  level  of  In- 
formation about  side-effects:  "As  far  as  I  can 
recall  Doctors  Muckter,  Slevers  and  Leuf- 
gens and  Winandi  so  played  down  the  side- 
effects  problems  that  I  could  form  no  proper 
opinion  on  the  matter.  At  no  time  was  the 
matter  discussed  at  any  meeting  at  which 
I  was  present." 

Ce)mmunlcation  about  side-effects  of  Con- 
tergan was  mostly  confined  to  the  executives 
of  Griinenthal,  and  very  little  filtered  down 
to  the  salesmen  actually  dealing  with  doctors 
and  chemists.  However  j:ome  representatives 
were  obviously  instructed  to  allay  fears  about 
Contergan  wherever  they  could.  The  firm's 
representative  In  Bonn,  for  example,  reported 
to  headquarters  that  he  had  accomplished 
this:  "My  happy  laughter  and  appropriate 
references  to  the  completely  harmless  prop- 
erties of  this  preparation  were  successful  In 
putting  the  often  worried  pharmacists' 
hearts  at  rest." 

Sales  were  now  booming.  By  January  1961. 
the  sale  of  thalidomide  accounted  for  50  per 
cent  of  Grimenthal's  total  turnover.  (Dr. 
Muckter,  whose  salary  was  geared  to  sales, 
was  now  earning  about  £600  a  week.)  Con- 
sidering this,  the  sales  department  was  prob- 
ably expressing  the  general  feeling  In 
Griinenthal  when  they  wTote  late  In  1960 
that,  because  of  the  "tiny  number  of  side 
effects"  of  Contergan.  rival  companies  had 
started  to  exploit  and  exaggerate  them. 
•However."  the  sales  department  went  on 
reassuringly,  "everything  Is  being  done  to 
protect  this  apple  of  our  eye." 

Muckter  himself  was  not  unduly  worried. 
He  UTote  to  a  colleague  in  an  overseas  firm: 
"As  you  probably  know  the  preparation 
Contergan  has  now  surpassed  all  other 
hypnotics  in  Germany  and  Is  far  and  away 
above  the  others.  From  the  sales  return  we 
estimate  that  at  the  present  time  more  than 
1,000.000  people  in  West  Germany  alone,  take 
Contergan  every  day  .  .  .  This  high  con- 
sumption has  resulted  in  occassional  cases 
of  reaction  being  observed  and  these  have 
been  judged  by  specialists  to  the  Contergan 
allergies.  The  reactions  are  partly  dermal, 
with  rashes  and  partly  neural,  either  central 
or  peripheral.  Both  varieties  of  reaction  dis- 
appear after  ce.ising  the  preparation." 

By  now.  however,  at  least  one  key  man 
at  Griinenthal  was  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  peripheral  neuritis  statistics  could 
not  so  easily  be  dismissed.  Dr.  Hans  Werner 
von  Schrader-Beielstein,  a  young  physician 
who  had  Joined  the  firm  in  1957  wrote  In  an 
internal  memo  that  the  company  knew  of 
150  cases  "in  which  polyneuritis  allegedly 
occurred  after  the  use  of  Contergan."  .About 
the  same  time  Dr.  Voss  returned  to  the 
attack. 

On  February  15.  1961.  Voss  stepped  before 
his  fellow  neurologists  at  the  Medical  Acad- 
emy in  Dtisseldorf  and  began: 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  a  new  ill- 
ness that  I  first  came  across  in  October,  1959. 
I  have  since  found  out  that  some  of  yoti  have 
come  across  it  too.  It  is  about  a  plcttire  of 
toxic  polyneuritis  after  the  long  use  of  Con- 
tergan. I  have  diagnosed  14  cases  in  my  prac- 
tice. The  illness  begins  with  a  numbness  In 
the  toes  that  usually  is  not  noticed  by  the 
patient.  This  numbness  spreads  to  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  then  to  the  ankles  and  finally  to 
the  calves,  maximally  up  to  the  knee.  Many 
months  later,  hardly  ever  at  the  same  time, 
numbness  begins  In  t.he  tips  of  tiie  fingers." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  date.  Dr.  Voss  noted,  there  xoas  not  a 
single  case  of  recovery  after  the  drug  had 
been  stopped. 

Voss"  lecture  rocked  Griinenthal.  Some 
executives  were  for  putting  the  drug  on  to 
prescription  immediately.  Others  were  for 
making  light  of  the  side  effects.  The  second 
group  seems  to  have  won 

Grunenthal  was  now  fighting  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  sales  department's  monthly  re- 
port for  April  seemed  to  be  preparing  the 
staff  for  a  rear-guard  action : 

"We  will  have  to  reckon  with  more  inten- 
sive problems  as  those  unfavourable  publica- 
tions already  known  to  us.  and  some  still  to 
come,  are  published.  Measures  to  control  tlie 
situation  have  been  taken.  Preparations  lor 
the  application  to  put  Contergan  under  pre- 
scription were  m.ade.  ...  It  Is  necessary  to 
employ  several  first-class  doctors  In  customer 
relations.  Steps  toward  this  have  been  taken 
under  the  motto:  'It  must  succeed,  whatever 
the  cost.'  " 

But  the  number  of  cases  of  peripheral 
neuritis  attributed  to  Contergan  continued 
to  rise  By  the  end  of  May  they  had  reached 
1,300.  In  that  month  Miickter's  salary  Just 
failed  to  touch  its  January  jieak:  it  wa-^i  still 
almost  £600  a  week.  Prom  May.  1961.  com- 
plaints began  to  take  their  toll.  Sales  began 
to  fall. 

During  the  month,  one  of  the  "ompany's 
medical  salesmen  estimated  to  headquarters 
that  the  introdviction  of  compulsory  pre- 
scription would  cause  a  drop  of  at  least  60 
per  cent.  In  Contergan's  turnover. 

"For  me,  as  a  bu.slncssman- — such  as  I  al- 
ways remain  besides  my  medical  activity — 
this  Is  sufficient  rea-son  for  selling  Contergan 
...  as  much  as  po-ssltale.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Central  Office  should  allow  a  further  discount 
of  10-15  per  cent  for  large  orders  of  Conter- 
gan. In  such  cases,  I  always  make  sure  that 
the  chemist  will  remain  at>solutely  silent.  If 
the  matter  Is  handled  carefully,  this  can  be 
fixed.  It  Is  only  In  such  cases  that  I  will  then 
take  orders" 

But  other  employees  were  deeply  troubled. 
Grtinenthal's  clinical-research  director.  Dr. 
Michael,  bared  his  heart  to  management  on 
May  10: 

"I  personally  maintain  the  point  of  view 
that  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  I  am  un- 
able at  the  pre.sent  moment  to  understand 
or  explain,  Contergan  can  cause  the  nervous 
injuries  described.  I  am  convinced  that  all 
those  who  are  In  the  firm  with  us  must  al.so 
subscribe  to  this  view.  ...  I  consider  It  to 
be  simply  impossible  that  the  firm  should 
officially  adopt  the  standpoint  that  these 
reports  are  exclusively  a  matter  of  unquali- 
fied polemics.  .  .  ." 

THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  GETS  TOUGH 

Now  the  .".ttitude  of  Government  depart- 
ments began  to  change.  At  the  end  of  May 
the  firm's  representatives,  Dr.  Nowel  among 
them,  had  visited  the  health  department  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  In  Dusseldorf.  To 
Dr.  Hans  "fombergs,  a  senior  civil  servant, 
they  had  explained  that  they  might  like  to  see 
Contergan  put  on  prescription,  lest  sales  of 
the  drug  get  out  of  hand.  Dr.  Tomtaergs  had 
been  cordial  and  receptive.  Now,  on  June  8, 
Dr.  Nowel  called  on  Dr.  Tom  bergs  again. 
This  time,  Nowel  could  feel  the  chill.  Griin- 
enthal had  withheld  Information  from  him. 
Dr.  Tombergs  s,iid  The  company  had  been 
Informed  In  December.  1959.  by  Dr.  Voss  that 
thalidomide  produced  side  effects,  but  had 
never  reported  this.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
pany's circulars  were  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  reports  of  doctors. 

For  an  hour.  Nowel  tried  to  soothe  Tom- 
bergs. He  steered  the  talk  to  other  matters, 
some  of  them  even  private.  Finally,  gin- 
gerly, he  returned  to  the  subject.  Griinenthal. 
he  a-ssured  Tombergs.  had  received  no  corres- 
pondence from  Dr.  Voss  until  autumn.  1960. 
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Nowel  was  badly  upeet  by  the  conversation. 
Like  all  but  a  handful  of  senior  men  In  the 
firm,  he  had  been  kept  In  the  dark.  He  re- 
turned to  Grunenthal  and  made  a  surrepti- 
tious Inspection  of  the  records.  Then,  shaken, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  his 
superiors : 

"Regrettable  result:  In  fact  correspondence 
regarding  thalidomide  has  uiken  place  dur- 
ing October-December  1959.  The  first  letter 
of  Dr.  Voss  points  out  that  nerve  damage  has 
been  observed  In  patients  after  ^rfie  use  of 
thalidomide  during  a  longer  perlbd.  Result: 
Such  an  Incomplete  direction  to  co-workera 
who  are  responsible  for  the  negotiations  with 
the  ministry  led  not  only  to  the  undermining 
of  the  good  name  of  the  firm  but  also  the 
co-workers." 

Finally,  Nowel  made  an  entry  on  his  fthng 
cards:  "We  are  more  than  to  blame."  -, 

By  now  there  were  those,  even  Inside  the 
firm,  who  were  coming  to  accept  that  it  wiw 
Indeed  to  blame;  that  thalidomide  could  In- 
deed cause  moderately  serious  nerve  daninge 
What  had  not  yet  dawned  on  anyone's  mind 
at  Stolberg  was  that  on  one  category  of 
users — pregnant  women  and  their  unborn 
children — the  damage  could  be  caUiitrophic. 

All  this  time,  because  of  Grtinenthal's  as- 
surances that  thalidomide  was  abRoUilely 
safe  even  for  pregnant  women,  it  had  been 
used  extensively  by  expectant  mothers.  Now 
some  doctors  began  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  this. 

A  doctor  In  Hellbronu  a.«ked  whether  Con- 
tergan could  be  \ised  safely  In  preparation 
for  a  Caesarean.  Werner  and  Slevers  replied: 
"On  the  grounds  of  our  discoveries  so  far.  ue 
would  like  to  .say  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  Contergan  reaches  the  foetus  through 
the  placenta." 

Another  inquiry  about  Contergan  and 
pregnancy  came  from  Finland — this  one  from 
the  company's  representative  there — who  In- 
formed Stolberg  that  she  had  been  asked 
three  questions  by  a  Finnish  doctor: 

1.  When  the  thalidomide  Is  given  to  women 
patients,  does  It  pass  to  the  placenta? 

2.  Can  the  preparation  have  a  harmful  ef- 
fect on  the  child  In  the  event  of  It  getting 
to  the  embryo  via  the  placenta? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  organism  Is  thall- 
■domlde  broken  down? 

Miickter  scrawled  underneath  each  ques- 
tion: 

1.  Not  known. 

2.  Unlikely. 

3.  Probably  In  the  liver. 

Now  the  legal  department  sent  a  long  and 
gloomy  memo  to  company  officials:  "We  must 
reckon  that  sympathy  will  not  be  with  a  huge 
firm  witli  a  turnover  of  millions,  but.  rather, 
with  a  relatively  helpless,  harmed  patient" 
The  legal  department  then  recommended 
that  Griinenthal  attempt  to  settle  all  claims 
out  of  court. 

A  mood  of  defeatism  seized  Dr.  Muckter.  On 
July  14.  he  startled  his  colleagues  with  a  dire 
warning:  "If  I  was  a  physician.  I  would  not 
prescribe  thalidomide  now.  Gentlemen.  I 
warn  you.  I  won't  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  beforehand.  I  see  a  very  great  dan- 
ger." 

Others  at  Grunenthal  remained  convinced 
that  salvation  lay  In  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
fessional endorsements.  On  August  1.  Dr. 
Michael  tried  to  obtain  one  from  Dr.  Max 
Engelmeler.  a  lecturer  on  nervous  disorders 
at  the  University  of  Miinster.  Dr.  Engelmeler 
refused.  He  had  already  had  experience  with 
peripheral  neuritis  caused  by  Contergan.  lie 
said.  DlscoTlraged.  Michael  reported  to  his 
superior:  "It's  obvious  that  money  alone  will 
get  us  nowhere." 

Towards  the  end  of.summer  Contergan  was 
put  on  prescription  by  health  authorities  In 
a  number  of  German  provinces.  Surprisingly. 
I>erhaps,  salesmen  reported  a  positive  reac- 
tion by  doctors  to  vhls  step.  As  Autumn  be- 
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pan    a   feeling  grew  at  Chemle  Griinenthal 
that  perhaps  the  worst  had  passed. 

LANCET  PUBLISHES  TOO  LATE 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  a  brilliant 
young  doctor  had  been  working  on  a  theory 
that  was  to  shatter  any  such  Illusions.  The 
doctor,  William  G  McBride.  of  Crown  Street 
Women's  Hospital,  Sydney,  Australia,  only 
thirty-two  at  the  time,  was  using  a  post- 
graduate grant  to  study  miscarriages. 

On  May  4.  1961.  he  had  seen  his  first  case 
of  a  monster  birth  Although  McBrlde  knew 
malformations  had  been  recorded  since  time 
immemorial,  this  baby  had  such  severe  ab-  . 
normalities  that  McBrlde  had  looked  through 
the  mother's  records.  He  had  found  nothing 
to  indicate  the  cause  of  the  tragedy  and  had 
decided  to  put  the  matter  from  his  mind. 
Within  three  weeks,  however,  another  baby 
with  similar  malformations  had  been  born. 
That  two  babies  suffering  from  the  same  de- 
formity had  been  born  in  the  same  month 
when  he  had  not  in  se'  en  years  of  obstetrics 
in  a  big  hospital  seen  any  sign  of  disfigure- 
ment struck  McBride  as  more  than  a 
coincidence. 

He  now  began  a  detailed  investigation, 
looking  lor  conunon  denominators.  Both 
mothers  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
atomic  reactor  at  Lucas  Heights,  near  Sydney. 
It  seemed  logical  to  suspect  radiation  but 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  false  trail.  He  began 
checking  other  factors  Luckily,  both  mothers 
had  been  attending  the  hospital  regularly 
and  all  their  records  were  available  for  study. 
The  records  showed  that  both  mothers  had 
taken  thalidomide  during  early  stages  of 
their  pregnancy 

McBrlde  was  convinced  that  he  had  good 
reasoi^  to  be  suspicious  of  thalidomide.  Al- 
though the  drug  had  seemed  excellent  on 
the  surface  (McBride  had  written  a  pre- 
Urrunary  recommendation  praising  its  use  for 
morning  sickness  and  in  labour  i.  little  was 
known  about  its  metabolism.  The  hospital 
had  been  conducting  clinical  trials  on  tha- 
lidomide during  July  and  August.  1960,  and 
K  had  k>een  put  on  the  Australian  market  at 
that  time — JtiSt  nine  months  before  the  mal- 
formed babies  were  born.  Could  there  be  a 
link  between  thalidomide  and  monster 
births? 

McBride  began  a  series  of  tests  on  animals. 
He  was  unable  to  reproduce  malformations 
bu:  still  susi^ected  thalidomide.  His  col- 
leagues listened  to  him  with  scepticism  and 
he  had  difficulty  even  in  getting  to  see  his 
superiors:  in  fairness,  there  was  nothing  to 
back   up   McBride's   hunch   but   coincidence. 

Then,  on  June  8.  another  deformed  baby 
was  born — and  again  the  mother's  records 
showed  she  had  taken  thalidomide.  McBride 
was  now  utterly  convinced.  Monday.  June  10. 
was  the  Queen's  Birthday  holiday.  McBride 
worked  over  the  long  week-end  to  prove  the 
correlation  between  the  drug  and  malformed 
babies.  » 

By  the  Monday  McBride  had  got  enough 
evidence  to  shoy  that  there  was  a  danger  to' 
pregnant   women   from   the   use   of   thalido- 
mide. The  drug  was  withdrawn  from  use  in 
the  hospital  immediately. 

McBride  approached  the  local  sales  offices 
of  the  distributors  and  laid  his  suspicions 
before  them.  McBrlde  said  later  that,  he 
was  listened  to  on  this — and  subsequent 
occasions — with  .i  degree  of  uninterest  that 
astounded  him.  He  was  told  that  the  drug 
had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  that  it 
had  been  on  sale  for  several  years  in  Ger- 
many without  any  ill  effects.  E^-entually  he 
managed  to  get  a  promise  that  his  warn- 
ing on  thalidomide's  dangers  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  company's  head  office.  But 
he.  In  turn,  was  asked  to  wltlihold  publi- 
cation. 

Frustrated  and  irritated  by  the  lack  of 
interest  he  wrote  an  article  for  The  Lancet 
setting  out  his  theories.  The  editor  simply 
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returned  it.  A  subsequent  letter  by  him  on 
the  same  subject  was  published  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  after  thalidomide  had 
been   generally  withdrawn. 

STRANDS    COME    TOGETHER 

It  was  on  Tuesday.  November  21.  1961, 
that  McBride's  conclusions  arrived  in  the 
London  head  office  of  the  firm  which  had 
been  marketing  thalidomide  in  Australia. 
It  was  passed  on  to  Griinenthal  in  Stolberg 
on  Friday  afternoon,  November  24  By  that 
time  the  final  crisis  had  already  arrived  in 
Germany. 

Six  months  earlier,  a  young  lawyer  went 
to  see  Professor  Widukind  Lenz.  head  of 
the  University  Clinic  for  Children  in  Ham- 
burg His  name  was  Karl  Schulte-HiUen,  and 
he  was  both  the  father  and  the  uncle  of 
deformed  children  He  came  from  the  little 
town  of  Menden.  near  Miinster.  and  he 
suspected  that  the  common  reason  for  both 
the  deformities  in  his  family  was  to  be 
found  in  some  local  factor,  Lenz  was  sym- 
pathetically skeptical,  but  he  was  a  thorough 
enough  scientist  to  check. 

Lenz  is  a  busy  man,  and  it  was  August  be- 
fore he  found  time  to  drive  to  Miinster  to 
talk  to  Professor  Degenhardt.  a  human  genet- 
ics expert,  and  Professor  Kosenow.  Lenz's  op- 
posite number  at  the  university  children's 
clinic  in  Miinster.  Tliey  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  They  told  him  that  reports 
of  similar  deformities  had  been  coming  in 
from  other  towns  in  the  region,  and  that 
they  had  already  set  up  a  working  group  to 
look  into  the  explanation.  In  fact  Kosenow 
and  an  iissoctate  had  presented  X-rays  and 
photographs  of  two  deformed  children  at  a 
meeting  of  the  German  Pediatric  Society  in 
Kassell  as  early  as  October.  1960.  Neither  he 
nor  Degenhardt  had  been  able  to  find  the 
caiise. 

The  deformities  that  were  being  reported 
were  of  a  kind  known  to  medicine  as  phoco- 
melia  (from  the  Greek  words  phokos.  a  seal, 
and  melos.  a  limb) .  In  phocomella,  the  bones 
between  the  hand  and  the  shoulder,  and  be- 
tween the  ankle  and  the  hip.  are  either  miss- 
ing or  defective,  so  that  rudimentary  fingers 
or  feet  start  immediately  from  the  affected 
joint,  like  the  flippers  of  a  seal.  It  is  a  con- 
dition so  rare  that  pictures  of  it  were  almost 
unavailable;  many  doctors  in  Germany  had 
never  seen  a  picture  pf  it  except  for  Goya's 
drawing  of  a  phocomellc  baby  In  the  arms 
of  a  Spanish  peasant  woman,  reproduced  in 
their  medical  school  textbook.  Dr.  Gruber.  of 
the  university  of  Gottlngen.  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  studying  malformations  in  hu- 
mans, and  was  in  his  eighties,  said  that  be- 
fore 1961  he  had  seen  more  babies  born  with 
two  heads  than  with  phoco'melia. 

Suddenly,  when  he  got  back  to  Hamburg 
and  began  to  investigate.  Lenz  found  that 
this  rare  and  terrible  human  catastrophe  had 
become  almost  an  epidemic.  Simply  by  word 
of  mouth  he  heard  of  sixteen  cases  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  ask.  With  an  assistant  he  be- 
ann  to  count  up  the  cases  recorded  in  two 
big  Hamburg  hospitals.  He  found  that  out 
of  6.220  births  in  the  thirteen  months  end- 
ing In  October.  1961.  there  had  been  eight 
ycases  In  those  two  hospitals  alone,  from 
which  they  estimated  that  In  the  whole  city 
fifty  phocomellc  children  might  have  been 
born  In  the  last  two  years,  as  against  only 
ope  such  child  born  out  of  212.000  in  the 
twenty-five   years   from    1930   to   1955. 

For  weeks.  Lenz  plodded  away  interviewing 
the  mothers  of  deformed  children.  Only  two 
mentioned  Contergan.  Then,  suddenly,  on 
November  12,  four  more  mothers  who  had 
taken  Contergan  turned  up.  Lenz  telephoned 
doctors  he  knew  and  asked  them  to  investi- 
gate Contergan  as  a  possible  cause  of  phoco- 
mella. By  November  15,  he  knew  of  fourteen 
cases  in  which  the  mothers  of  deformed  ba- 
bies had  either  definitely  or  very  probably 
taken  Contergan  during  pregnancy.  There 
could  no(w  be  no  putting  off  the  confronta- 
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tion  with  Griinenthal.  That  same  day  Lenz 
called  the  firm  and  was  put  through  to 
Miickter 

"I  told  him  everything  I  knew  at  that 
time,"  Lenz  recalled  later,  "my  suspicions  and 
my  conclusions.  I  said  that  in  my  opinion 
Contergan  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket at  once  "  To  Lenz's  astonishment,  Miick- 
ter seemed  unconcerned.  He  said  it  was  the 
first  he  had  heard  of  any  such  suggestion, 
and  that  he  would  send  a  representative  to 
see  Lenz  In  a  few  days  Lenz  replied  that  he 
was  surprised  that  Miickter  should  take  sucii 
an  attitude,  and  the  next  day — "to  relieve 
myself  of  the  responsibility" — he  put  his  fact.s 
on  paper  in  a  letter  to  Griinenthal.  He  wrqte: 

"Since  about  1957  a  certain  t\-pe  of  deform- 
ity has  occurred  in  West  Germany  with  in- 
creasing frequency  .  .  .  serious  defects  in  the 
limbs  .  .  .  absence  of  the  outer  ear,  closure 
of  the  auditory  passas;es,  heart  trouble  and 
blocking  of  the  oesophagus.  Deformities  of 
this  kind  there  have  always  been^but  their 
incidence  has  been  certainly  less  than  one  in 
50.000  probably  less  than  one  in  100.000.  .  . 
Last  year,  one  or  two  out  of  every  1,000  in- 
fants t>orn  in  Hamburg  were  deformed  in 
this  way  A  very  intensive  search  in  Hamburg 
for  any  factor  that  could  possibly  be  associ- 
ated with  the  occurrence  of  these  deformities 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  single  factor 
regularly  present  in  all  these  cases.  In  each 
of  14  cases  of  which  I  have  a  reliable  account, 
with  a  complete  statement  of  medicines  pre- 
scribed, thalidomide  has  been  taken  during 
the  early  nionths  of  pregnancy." 

The  day  the  letter  went  off — Thursday. 
November  16 — Miickter  rang  back,  much 
more  conciliatory.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  free  to  talk  the  day  before,  and 
asked  whether  Monday.  November  20.  would 
be  a  convenient  day  for  the  Griinenthal  man 
to  come  and  see  him. 

On  the  Saturday.  Dr.  K(->senow  and  his  as- 
sociate Dr  Pfeiffer  were  due  to  give  a  talk 
on  the  causes  of  malformation  at  the  Rhine- 
land-Westphalia  Pediatricians'  Convention 
Diisseldorf.  Lenz  decided  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing himself,  and  in  the  discussion  after  the 
paper  had  been  read  lie  voiced  his  suspiciiin 
that  the  new  type  of  deformity  was  causally 
connected  with  a  certain  drug.  He  cited  the 
fourteen  mothers.  He  did  not  name  the 
drug  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting.  In  private, 
as  the  meeting  broke  up  into  knots  of  con- 
versation, he  gave  certain  colleagues  the 
name:  Contergan.  By  then.  McBride's  find- 
ings were  already  on  their  way  from  Syd- 
ney to  London.  The  case  was  building  up. 

EFFORTS    TO    DISCREDIT    LENZ 

On  Monday  morning  three  emissaries  from 
Stolberg  arrived  in  Hamburg  to  see  Lenz. 
They  were  Dr.  von  Schrader-Beielstein,  earlier 
Miickter's  deputy,  and  now  in  charge  of  the 
whole  tlialidomlde  operation;  Dr.  Michael, 
worried  about  peripheral  neuritis;  and 
Grunenthal's  legal  adviser.  Dr.  von  Veltheim. 
Lenz  decided  to  find  a  witness  before  the 
talking  started,  and  could  not  find  one  l)e- 
fore  the  afternoon.  He  had  already  decided 
to  talk  to  the  Hamburg  health  authorities 
that  afternoon,  and  he  invited  the  Griinen- 
thal people  to  come  with  him.  They  agreed. 

The  meeting  began  at  half-past  two.  Lenz 
started  to  present  his  fourteen  cases.  Tlie 
Grunenthal  men  questioned  him  closely.  One 
of  the  officials  present  was  surprised  by  their 
"aggressive"  manner.  Lenz  liimself  said  later: 
"I  had  the  impression  that  the  Grunenthal 
representatives  showed  no  interest  in  the 
facts,  or  the  arguments,  that  pointed  towards 
thalidomide  being  the  root  cause  of  the  de- 
formities. Quite  the  reverse.  They  showed  .i 
lively  in'erest  in  every  detail  which  showed 
up  the  quality  of  my  research  in  an  iinfa\- 
ourable  light."  More  than  that:  according  to 
Lenz  they  also  threatened  him  with  legal  ac- 
tion for  such  an  "unjustified  attack."  Before 
the  meeting  ended,  after  three  and  a  haJf 
hours,   the   health   authorities   risked   Griin- 
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cnthal    If   they   were   prepared   to  wlthdra'w 

Contergan    They  said  no 
The  same  day.  November  20.  a  circular  was 

put  m  the  mall  by  Griinenthal  again  calling 
Cv'ntergan  "a  safe  medicine." 

The  next  meeting  was  arranged  for  Friday, 
November  24.  at  the  Land  (provincial  Minis- 
try of  the  interior)  In  Diisseldorf.  at  10  a.m. 
Lenz  arrlzed  late  because  of  a  traffic  jam. 
Tlie  Griinenthal  men.  Schrader-Beielstein 
and  Nowel.  had  been  there  for  an  hour.  The 
health  authorities  had  tried  tc  persuade  them 
to  take  Contergan  off  the  market  Once  more, 
they  had  refused. 

Tlien  Lenz  arrived,  with  Karl  Schulte- 
Hlllen.  the  young  lawyer  who  had  first  come 
t/i  him  In  June.  Schrader-Beielstein  asked 
lilm  pointedly  if  he  were  there  to  represent 
the  doctor.  Schulte-Hillen  said  no,  he  was 
there  to  represent  himself  as  the  father  and 
the  uncle  of  defcrmed  children  Schrader- 
Beielstein  thereupon  demanded  that  he  leave 
the  room.  Schuite-HlUen.  extremely  upset, 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  One  of  the  officials 
from  Hamburg  followed  htm  out  and  tried  to 
calm  him  down  He  also  pointed  out  that 
everyone  had  better  proceed  carefully,  as 
Griinenthal  had  been  threatening  everyone 
with  law  suits.  Schrader-Beielstein  got  on  the 
telephone  to  von  Veltheim,  w^ho  arrived 
shortly. 

The  talk  was  very  general  at  first,  about 
the  nature  of  scientific  evidence  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  reason  for  Nowel's  pres- 
ence emerged.  "As  a  professional  statistician." 
he  told  Lenz.  "I  have  doubts  on  the  strength 
o{  your  material."  In  the  afternoon  the  at- 
mosphere, which  had  always  been  tense  grew 
harder.  Finally  the  authorities  came  down 
f.n  Lenz's  side.  Once  again  they  asked 
Griinenthal  whether  they  would  withdraw 
Contergan.  Once  again  the  answer  was  no.  It 
seemed  to  be  deadlocked. 

For  two  hours  over  the  lunch  break, 
.Schrader-Beielstein  and  Veltheim  were  on  the 
phone  to  head  office  When  the  meeting  began 
;igain  in  the  afternoon  Velthelr  asked  Lenz 
to  wait  outside,  and  reluctantly  he  agreed 

Schrader-Beielstein  now  put  forward  the 
proposal  he  had  agreed  with  headquarters  on 
the  phone.  Griinenthal  would  attach  stick- 
ers to  all  Contergan  packets  saying:  "Not  to 
be  taken  by  pregnant  women."  And  doctors 
and  chemists  would  be  warned  direct  of  the 
danger  to  pregnant  women,  Tliat  was  as  far 
:us  they  were  prepared  to  co. 

Then  Schrader-Beielstein  again  turned  to 
attacking  the  quality  of  Lenz's  evidence.  His 
voice  rose.  Lenz  burst  into  the  room,  in  a 
rage.  He  had  heard  every  word,  he  said.  It 
was  absolutely  wrong  for  his  evidence  to 
be  discussed  in  his  absence.  The  effect  was 
dramatic.  Again  the  talk  became  hard  and 
hostile.  Again  the  Ministry  told  Grunenthal 
that  withdrawal  would  be  "the  best  solu- 
tion." And  this  time  they  laid  down  the 
law;  either  the  firm  withdrew  the  drug  of 
their  own  free  v-lll,  or  the  Ministry  would 
ban  Its  sale. 

The  final  scene  was  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  whole  thalidomide 
.story.  Next  day,  Saturday,  exactly  a  week 
alter  Lenz's  visit  to  the  doctors'  conven- 
tion, the  Griinenthal  management  gathered 
at  Stolberg  to  decide  what  to  do;  five  of 
the  defendants  in  this  month's  trial  were 
there — Muckter,  Schrader-Beielstein,  Chau- 
vlstre,  Leufgens  and  Winandi.  So  were 
several  others,  including  Veltheim.  Schrader- 
Beielstein  reported  what  had  happened  at 
the  Ministry  the  previous  afternoon.  He  con- 
cluded, reluctantly,  that  Contergan  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn.  Miickter  disagreed, 
but  then,  of  all  extraordinary  moments. 
chose  to  read  out  the  letter  he  had  received 
the  day  before  from  London: 
"Dear  Dr.  Muckter, 

We  have  had  a  rather  disturbing  report 
from  a  Consultant  Obstetrician,  of  deformi- 
ties  in  children  which   could   be   associated 
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with  the  taking  of  thalidomide  by  the 
mothers  early  in  pregnancy,  for  morning 
sickness.  .  .  . 

In  October  1961  a  further  three  babies 
were  bom  with  similar  abnormalities  and 
again  all  three  died." 

In  six  cases  thalidomide  was  the  common 
factor. 

Yet  still  Miickter  did  not  want  to  take 
Contergan  off  the  iTiarket.  The  others  pro- 
tested; very  well,  he  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility himself.  The  meeting  dragged 
on.  In  the"  end  all  that  was  decided  was  to 
send  out  a  circular  to  doctors  and  chemists, 
reporting  Lenz's  suspicions. 

But  events  were  now  out  of  Griinenthal's 
hands. 

AT    LAST    THE    I  ID    IS    TAtCEN    OFF 

The  next  morning.  Sunday,  the  newspaper 
Welt  am  Sonntag  came  out  with  a  story 
reporting  Lenz's  suspicion  that  Contergan 
was  the  drui?  responsible  for  the  epidemic 
of  deformed  babies  The  paper  got  the  story 
throu>jh  a  certain  Dr.  Wesselowskl.  who  had 
got  hold  of  Lenz's  private  remarks  at  the 
D(isseldorf  convention. 

Nowel,  the  statistician  who  had  been  at 
the  meeting  on  Friday,  spent  the  day  like  a 
dutiful  German  family  man  with  relations 
in  Bochum.  He  only  heard  about  the  Welt 
am  Sonntag  sensation  by  accident  when  he 
telephoned  a  doctor  friend  later  in  the  day.  " 
Something  must  be  done,  he  decided.  He 
telephoned  Leufgens,  the  joint  managing  di- 
rector, at  home.  He  was  told  there  had  been 
a  meeting  at  Stolberg  on  the  Sunday,  and 
that  the  decision  had  already  been  made  to 
take  Contergan  off  the  market. 

To  the  end,  the  Griinenthal  people  con- 
ceded nothing.  A  circular  went  out  lo  doctors 
and  chemists,  announcing  withdrawal.  "Pub- 
licity," It  said,  "has  removed  the  basis  for 
scientific  discussion."  To  the  Ministry,  in  a 
telegram,  they  took  a  slightly  different  line. 
"Until  the  scientific  questions  have  been 
answered  we  are  taking  Contergan  out  of 
circulation  Immediately.  .  .  ." 

Of  the  scientific  questions,  perhaps  the 
most  crucial  was  the  one  Miickter  had  been 
asked,  back  In  July,  by  the  lady  In  Finland; 
did  Contergan  pass  the  placenta,  so  that  it 
could  affect  an  unborn  child?  Then,  although 
the  drug  had  been  on  the  market  for  more 
than  three  and  a  half  years,  he  minuted 
laconically;  "Not  known."  Now,  too  late,  he 
and  his  colleagues  proceeded  to  find  out. 

It  did  not  prove  difficult.  Dr.  Beckman  was 
one  of  the  researchers  who  were  put  on  to 
the  question.  He  used  a  radioactive  version 
of  thalidomide  to  track  Its  passage  in  the 
bloodstream  of  mice,  to  see  whether  the  drug 
crossed  the  placenta.  Only  four  weeks  after 
the  decision  to  withdraw  Contergan,  he  had 
his  answer.  It  did 

THE    BIG    QUESTION    OP    MOTIVE 

That  is  how  it  happened.  For  the  fourteen 
judges  to  sort  out  the  simple  facts  about  the 
role  of  each  defendant  is  Itself  a  forbidding 
task;  the  prosecution  evidence  alone  will 
take  months  to  present. 

But  the  court  must  go  further  than  this. 
It  must  decide  on  the  motives  of  each  man. 
The  first  three  charges  make  accusations  of 
negligence  in  causing  irreversible  nerve  dam- 
age, causing  damage  .in  pregnancy,  and  caus- 
ing death  to  human  beings.  Three  more 
charges  make  accusations  of  malice  against 
some  of  the  defendants — of  "jointly  and 
maliciously"  causing  damage  to  health,  of 
using  misleading  statements  in  marketing 
the  drug,  and  of  exceeding  acceptable  limits 
in  the  light  of  current  medical  science. 

WTien  It  reaches  this  secret  domain  of 
motive,  even  the  law  abandons  precision: 
words  like  malice  and  negligence  can  at  best 
be  only  rough  signposts.  In  the  coming 
months,  the  motives  of  Heinrich  Miickter 
and  his  colleagues  will  be  prodded,  probed. 
labelled  and  tucked  Into  neat  pigeon-holes. 
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guilty  or  innocent.  But  such  a  verdict  can 
only  begin  to  answer  the  broader  questions 
of  why  11  happened. 

How  did  It  come  about  that  scientists  and 
doctors,  men  trained  to  teft  every  hypoth- 
c.'ls,  blundered  optimistically  on  until  they 
were  involved  in  catastrophe?  la  It  too  much 
to  expect  of  men.  In  the  existing  state  of 
medical  knowledge,  that  they  should  antlcl- 
p.'te  all  dangers?  Was  the  fault  perhaps  that 
of  society,  of  a  set  of  attitudes  to  profit  and 
the  responsibility  that  it  entails? 

•I  he  story  cannot  resolve  these  questions. 
It  can  only  be  the  superficl:U  evidence  of 
v.hiU  human  beings  are  capable  of  doing  to 
other  human  beings— having  set  out  to  do 
t  imcthing  quite  different. 


ADA  GOES  LIBERTINE  ^ 

HON.  JOHN  K.  RAKK  K 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Si-)caker.  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  announce- 
ment that  they  support  free  and  un- 
inhibited use  and  iwsscs.sion  of  maii- 
huana — presently  a  crime  in  civilized 
coimtries— should  .serve  notice  on  our 
citizens  to  the  depth  of  degradation  the 
Socialist  circus  has  dropi>ed. 

They  are  against  civilization  itself. 
I  include  the  Sunday  Star  releases  for 
May  19  and  20: 

No  Dissent.  Either:  ADA  for  Pot,  Seh, 
Abortion 
(By  Robert  Walters) 
Americans    for    Democratic    Action,    that 
bastion  of  "establishment  liberals"  has  sud- 
denly turned  Into  something  of  a  swinging 
organization. 

After  regaling  one  another  for  years  with 
detailed — and  often  boring — analyses  of  vir- 
tually every  possible  danger  faced  by  man- 
kind, the  ADA  members  this  year  celebrated 
their  21st  birthday  by  joining  hands  with 
youthful  advocates  of  the  "new  politics." 

With  barely  a  murmur  of  dissent,  the  more 
than  500  delegates  opened  their  ADA  conven- 
tion session  yesterday  by  quickly  approving 
a  trio  of  resolutions  which; 

Said  that  the  personal  use  and  poEsesslon 
of  marijuana  should  not  be  a  crime  and  the 
unlicensed  sale  of  "pot"  should  be  no  more 
than  a  misdemeanor. 

Called  for  legalized  abortion,  stating  that 
any  woman  has  the  right  to  such  an  opera- 
tion as  part  of  her  sex's  new-found  eman- 
cipation. 

Said,  with  no  further  comment:  "The  sex- 
ual activity  of  consenting  adults  when  con- 
ducted m  private  Is  not  an  appropriate  mat- 
ter for  criminal  or  other  governmental 
sanclrins," 

The  theme  for  the  day's  activities  may 
have  been  sounded  bv  a  guest  speaker,  for- 
mer Rep.  John  J.  Gllllgan,  who  recently 
scored  an  upset  victory  over  Sen.  Frank 
Lausche  In  Ohio's  Democratic  senatorial 
primary. 

"The  people  of  this  nation  are  beginning 
to  question  their  faith  in  the  free  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  In  our  ability  to  govern 
ourselves  and  solve  our  own  problems,"  Gll- 
llgan said. 

"This  Is  a  time  when  all  of  us  either  get 
Into  the  act  or  become  part  of  the  problem 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  country 
win  have  to  try  to  solve.  The  times  call  for 
a  new  and  unprecedented  effort  at  every  level 
of  our  society." 
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A  CHANGE 


Delegates  and  observers  who  have  attended 
past  ADA  conventions  agreed  that  the  orgf^ 
nl/atlon  was  considered  quite  radical  In  the 
post-World  War  II  years  following  Its  found- 
ing, but  In  recent  years  has  tended  to  rely 
on  traditional  concepts,  rather  than  breaking 
new  srroiind 

Many  of  the  ADA  meipbers  believe  the 
change  displayed  during  the  current  three- 
day  convention  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
organizations  endorsement  last  February  of 
Sen  Eugene  J  McCarthy,  thus  breaking  a 
two-decade-long  tradition  of  standing  be- 
hind an  Incumbent  Democratic  president. 

After  that  vote,  a  number  of  ADA'S  older 
and  more  tradition  bound  members  angrily 
resigned  from  the  Cirganlzatlon.  opening  the 
way  for  younger  members  who  have  sought 
to  reshape  the  organization  in  recent  years. 

One  sign  of  that  change  came  late  yester- 
day when  ADA'S  nominating  committee  sub- 
mitted a  pr<:ipf>sed  list  of  board  members  to 
serve  during  the  current  year.  Included  on 
the  list  were  several  younger  Negro  leaders. 
who  will  sit  beside  the  white  middle  class 
suburbanites  who  l';ng  have  -dominated  the 
ADA  leadership 

Among  those  additions  are  Rep  John  Con- 
yers  Jr  ,  D-"Mlch  .  A,  June  Franklin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  state  legislature:  Clarence 
Mitchell  in,  a  Maryland  state  legislator  from 
Briltlmore  and  Marian  Wright,  a  young  civil 
rights  attorney. 

Gr.AR.\NTEED  INCOME  PUSHED 

Following  that  address,  the  delegates 
plunged  Into  consideration  of  a  far-reaching 
•■income  distribution",  resolution,  drafted  by 
several  of  the  organization's  younger  and 
more  radical  members 

The  resolution,  approved  by  an  overwhelni- 
Ing  show  of  h.^nds,  proposed  to  end  virtually 
all  poverty  in  the  country  through  these 
s'eps 

1 —  Our  government  should  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  reduce  our  unemployment 
rate  to  3  percent  before  the  end  of  1968,  to 
2  percent  before  the  end  of  1969  and  never 
again  permit  it  to  rise  above  the  2  percent 
level," 

2 — Further  the  goveriunent  should  assure 
employment  opportunities  to  the  chronically 
unemployed  tnd  under-employed  through 
Job  creation  and  special  programs  and  should 
raise  the  federal  minimum  wage  "as  soon  as 
possible  to  at  least  $2  50  per  hour  " 

3 — 'The  federal  government  should  provide 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  to  workers  now 
seasonally  or  intermittently  unemployed." 
and  should  abolish  the  current  welfare  sys- 
tem, replacing  it  with  automatic  federal  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  child  allowances  and 
a  negative  income  tax. 

The  delegates  then  took  a  brief  recess  from 
their  policy-making  to  hear  a  succession  of 
Negro  and  white  students  from  Ohio  State 
University  describe  their  takeover  of  the 
college's  administration  building  several 
weeks  ago.  One  girl  said  university  officials 
had  no  cause  for  complaint  "because  we 
warned  them  ahead  of  time  that  we  were 
going  to  take  over  the  building  at  1  prn." 

McCarthy  Endorsement  REArrtRMED  by  the 
ADA 

Acting  with  little  debate  or  dissent,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  has  reaffirmed  its 
endorsement  of  Sen  Eugene  J.  McCarthy's 
bid  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Delegates  to  the  liberal  organization's  21st 
annual  convention  approved  yesterday  a  reso- 
lution described  by  its  author.  Washington 
attorney  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr  .  as  'unequivocal, 
unquestioned,  unlimited  endorsement  of 
McCarthy  ■■ 

But  the  resolution  also  contained  kind 
words  about  "two  other  friends  of  ADA,"  Vice 
President  Hubert  H  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Rob- 
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ert  P.  Kennedy.  McCarthy's  two  opponents 
for  the  nomination. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  remove 
a  reference  to  Kennedy's  "brilliance"  and 
some  delegates  objected  in  vain  to  praising 
Humphrey  until  and  unless  he  renounces  his 
stipport  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

StIU  others  complained  that  the  resolution 
which  noted  that  some  ADA  members  "are 
working  and  will  continue  to  work"  for  Ken- 
nedy fend  Humphrey,  was  too  weak  a  restate- 
ment of  the  position  adopted  in  support  of 
McCarthy  by  ADA'S  national  board  in 
February. 

"It's  almost  a  eiilogy  or  a  burial  of  his 
candidacy.  It's  all  in  the  past  tense."  one 
delegate  said.  But  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
ADA'S  national  chairman,  described  the  reso- 
lution as  "an  honest  effort  at  political  agree- 
ment." and  Rauh  said,  "If  the  McCarthy 
forces  had  wanted  a  strsdght  endorsement, 
we  could  have  gotten  it." 

The  delegates  closed  out  the  three-day 
convention  by  approving  resolutions  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  Among  them  were 
measures  calling  for: 

The  replacement  "forthwith"  of  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  Hershey.  and  the 
resignations  of  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Walt  W  Ros- 
tow.  special  assistant  to  President  Johnson, 
and  William  P.  Bundy,  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  Par  Eastern  affairs. 

Participation  in  Vietnam  peace  talks  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  South  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  North 
Vietnam;  and  a  settlement  of  the  conflict 
which  "should  mean  the  beginning  of  a 
radical  change  in  our  foreign  policy  " 

Direct  negotiations  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel  as  "the  best  means  to  facili- 
tate a  durable  peace"  in  the  Middle  East. 

Support  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  as 
"a  lawful  compelling  and  useful  demonstra- 
tion of  Intolerable  misery  in  our  nation." 
backed  by  contributions  of  niore  than  $1,100 
from  individual  ADA  members. 

Exemption  from  the  armed  services  for 
conscientious  objectors  "who  do  not  have  an 
organized  religious  belief  and  object  on  moral 
grounds  to  a  specific  war." 

The  granting  of  control  over  their  "political 
and  economic  destinies"  to  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans,  Indians  and  members 
of  other  minority  groups,  as  well  as  Negroes. 

Significant  student  Involvement  in  college 
and  university  policymaking  boards. 
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REDUCING  THE  RISK  OF  HEART 
ATTACKS 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Harvard  University  School 
of  Pubhc  Health.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare, 
has  recently  written  an  article  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us.  Entitled  "How  We  Can  Reduce  the 
Risk  of  Heart  Attacks,"  the  article  deals 
with  the  way  in  which  susceptibility  to 
heart  attacks  can  build  over  the  years. 
Dr.  Stare's  article  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  in  medical  circles.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  timely  and 
informative  script  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


How   We   Can    Redt'cf   the   Risk   op   Hkart 

Attacks 

(By  Fredrick  J   SU\re.  M,D  ) 

(Note — In  this  reix>rt  a  nutrition  expert 
suggests  important  w.-iys  in  which  young  men 
ftnrt  women,  by  acting  now,  can  help  protect 
themselves  from  a  disease  that  threatens 
their  later  years, ) 

If  your  doctor  knowingly  permitted  you  to 
feed  your  family  f(xxl  that  made  them  more 
su.'=reptible  to  a  heart  attack,  you  would — 
with  justice — be  outra^d  Yet  only  a  few  pro- 
testing voices  have  been  raised  agalnsrt  what 
the  United  St«ites  Government  Is  doing — or 
not  doing — with  some  of  Its  prtswnt  food 
lav\'^  Both  the  food  industry  and  the  medical 
professl'm  are  being  'rustrat*<l  in  their  desire 
to  create  fixxis  that  will  lower  the  chances 
of  heart  attacks  iuiioiig  Americans  becsiuse 
the  Pood  and  Drug  .\dmliustTatlon  still 
hesitates  to  accept  Increasing  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  diet  in  heart 
disease. 

This  evidence  also  points  cle^yly  to  an 
equally  Importajit  conclusion;  tliat  our 
5(X),000  annual  heart-attack  victims— one 
third  of  them  men  In  the  prime  of  life — do 
not  succumb  because  of  what  they  e«t 
in  their  oOs  and  60.s.  Their  susceptibility 
.siaj-t^l  building  up  in  their  coJller  years, 
when  they  began  to  eat  a  typically  Amer- 
ican diet  rich  in  saturated  fat  and  ciioles- 
terol — to  eat  too  much,  to  siruike  too  much, 
to  exercise  too  little  ;md  to  let  their  ix>und- 
age.  reach  overweight  level. 

Diet,  it  should  be  emphasized.  Is  not  the 
whole  answer  to  avoiding  heart  attacks,  but 
It  Is  one  very  importimt  part  of  the  whole 
answer,  and  we  now  know  that  the  earlier 
you  start  on  a  prowr  diet,  the  better. 

The  dangerous  element*  in  the  American 
diet  are  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol.  Many 
foods  contain  both.  In  addition,  the  body 
creates  more  cholesterol  out  of  saturated  fat 
and  this  builds  up  in   tiie  blood. 

The  more  cholesterol  a  person  has  In  his 
blood,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  form  deposits 
In  the  lining  of  his  blood  vessels,  thus 
narrowing  them  and  making  them  liable  to 
be  blocked  by  a  clot  (thrombus).  IX  the 
blocking  occtus  in  a  coronary  artery,  the 
restUt  is  a  heart  attack — in  medical  terms,  a 
coronary  thrombosis.  The  narrowing  of  the 
arteries  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  fat 
is  called  atherosclerosis.  Although  this  con- 
dition may  not  give  trotible  till  middle  age 
or  later,  we  now  know  it  begins  to  develop 
very  early  in  life.  Doctors  wrforming  au- 
topsies on  American  sokllers  killed  in  Korea 
were  startled  to  <Liscover  how  many  of  them 
had  atherosclerosis  in  their  coronary  arteries. 
Their  average  age  was  22.  Other  researchers 
have  fotuid  similar  fatty  deposits  in  the 
arteries  of  teen-agers  and  even  in  children — 
a  strong  indic-atlon  that  parents  of  small 
children  should  become  oonsciotis  of  the 
high-sauu-ated  fat.  high-cholesterol  pj-oblem 
and  do  something  about  it. 

More  recently  a  Norwegian  cardiologist. 
Paul  Leren.  selected  412  men  who  had  had 
heart  attacks  and  divided  them  into  two 
groups  of  206  each.  He  sent  dietitians  and 
visiting  nurses  into  the  homes  of  the  first 
group  to  help  them  and  their  wives  learn 
to  live  on  a  diet  low  in  saturated  fats  and 
cholesterol.  The  second  group  was  permitted 
to  eat  the  regular  Norwegian  diet,  which 
is  not  too  different  from  our  .■American  diet — 
high  in  cholesterol  and  cholesterol-creating 
saturated  fats. 

For  five  years  Doctor  Leren  kept  careful 
watch  over  these  men  and  finally  ptiblished 
his  results.  The  diet  group  had  had  43  new 
heart  attacks,  ten  of  them  fatal.  The  tm- 
tutored  eaters  had  had  64  heart  attacks.  23 
of  them  fatal.  The  saturated  fat — high  cho- 
lesterol eaters  had,  in  short,  more  than 
twice  ,as  many  deaths. 

But  far  more  meaningful  to  doctors  who 
have   a   special    interest    in   the   relationship 
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between  diet  and  heart  disease  was  Leren's 
report  that  although  it  took  only  about  a 
month  to  loiccr  the  cholesterol  levels  of  the 
dieters,  it  took  over  two  years  of  ynaintaining 
this  lower  cholesterol  level  before  differences 
in  heart-attack  rates  were  observed — and 
among  men  over  60  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences,  no  matter  how  religiously 
they  followed  their  low-fat  diet  during  this 
classic  study,  Leren's  findings  underscore 
the  fact  that  It  takes  a  long  time  to  achieve 
any  beneficial  effect  from  a  change  in  a 
person's  diet,  and  Its  doleful  observation 
on  the  poor  results  with  men  over  60  in  tvirn 
re-emphaslzes  the  Importance  of  changing 
the  diet  early  in  life. 

I  can  almost  hear  you  saying,  "All  right, 
I'm  convinced  How  can  I  change  my  fam- 
ily's diet?"  First,  it  Is  Important  to  know 
the  difference  between  saturated  fats  and 
un.saturated  fats  Tlie  difference  chemically 
is  simple  Tlie  carbon  atoms  of  the  sat- 
urated fat  are  sattirated  with  (full  of)  hy- 
drogen atoms:  with  unsaturated  fats,  the 
carbon  atoms  can  accept  more  hydrogen. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  much  to  a  non- 
chemist.  In  practice,  milk  fat.  meat  fat. 
coconut  oil  and  cocoa  fat  are  the  primary 
saturated  fats.  Milk  fat,  of  course,  includes 
not  only  that  found  in  whole  milk,  but  also 
the  fat  in  butter,  most  cheeses  and  ice  cream. 
When  we  refer  to  meat  fats,  we  mean  pri- 
marily the  fat  of  beef,  pork  and  lamb  Veal 
has  less  fat.  and  our  two  favorite  fowls, 
chicken  and  turkey,  not  only  are  low  in  fat. 
but  also  the  fat  they  do  have  is  less  sat- 
urated. 

In  contrast  to  these  saturated  fats,  we 
have  the  polyunsaturated  fats,  largely  the 
liquid  vegetable  oils  such  as  safflower.  soy- 
bean, corn  and  cottonseed.  Tills  type  of  fat 
actually  tends  to  lower  blood  cholesterol. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  Most  theories 
do.  But  when  the  average  housewife  tries  to 
apply  it  on  a  practical,  everyday  level,  she 
finds  It  anything  but  simple. 

You  can  try  to  persuade  your  family  to 
switch  from  whole  to  skim  milk;  you  can 
change  to  safflower.  corn,  cottonseed  or  soya 
oil  for  cooking:  cut  down  on  the  eggs  (the 
most  potent  source  of  cholesterol)  the  house- 
hold consumes  per  week;  eat  more  veal,  fish 
and  chicken  and  trim  the  excess  fat  off  your 
beef,  pork  and  lamb.  "Vou  can  try  to  replace 
butter  with  a  polyunsaturated  margarine. 
And  you  can  have  smaller  portions  of  every- 
thing— ^in  other  words,  eat  less,  because  cal- 
ories do  count  and  extra  calories  count 
against  you. 

But  what  happens  if  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  don't  like  the  taste  of  skim  milk 
or  margarine,  prefer  butter  and  protest  being 
deprived  of  cheese,  ice  cream  and  two  eggs 
and  bacon  a  day?  Suppose  you  don't  like  fish, 
a  much-recommended  substitute  for  the 
beef-pork-lamb  trinity?  Your  great  tempta- 
tion then  is  to  give  up  the  whole  thing  as 
hopeless. 

We  jtist  can't  exj>ect  Americans  to  over- 
haul their  diets  so  drastically. 

But  what  if  I  told  you  that  it  Is  possible, 
with  the  technology  and  food  chemistry  at 
otu  fingertips  right  now,  to  create  a  diet  that 
would  not  require  this  traumatic  change  in 
our  eating  habits  and  that  would  be  less 
likely  to  cause  atherosclerosis?  Would  you 
buy  milk  that  had  a  significant  portion  of 
its  butter  fat  replaced  with  polyunsaturated 
vegetable  oil?  Would  you  prefer  a  butter  that 
retains  its  delectable  taste  and  odor,  yet 
is  only  40  i>er  cent  saturated  fat,  60  per  cent 
polyunsaturated  oil?  Would  you  serve  more 
cheese,  ice  cream,  salad  dressings,  mayon- 
naise— even  chocolate  sauce — made  with 
these  same  life-prolonging  polyunsaturated 
oils? 

Add  to  this  list  cake  mixes  and  cookies: 
even  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs,  with  some 
of  the  animal  fat  replaced  Ijy  a  polyun- 
saturated fat.  Cream  sauces  and  soups,  even 
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eggs,  can  be  altered  (but  only  slightly)  by 
food-industry  scientists  to  make  them  better 
for  your  health. 

I  am  not  talking  theory  now,  I  am  speak- 
ing from  experience  as  practical  as  any 
housewife  has  ever  had  in  feeding  a  family. 
For  over  two  years  Harvard's  nutritional  de- 
partment participated  In  the  National  Co- 
operative Diet  and  Heart  Study — a  massive 
research  effort  conducted  by  five  different 
laboratories  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  Oakland,  California.  It  In- 
volved a  total  of  2.000  healthy  American 
men — 400  at  each  of  these  centers.  They  were 
l>etween  the  ages  of  45  and  54.  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  had  a  heart  attack,  Tlie  ohject 
of  this  study  was  to  find  out  if  well  men.  who 
were  not  motivated  by  having  had  a  heart 
attack,  would  stay  on  a  diet  in  which  the  fats 
were  being  manipulated,  not  Just  for  a  week 
or  a  month,  but  for  three  meals  a  day  for 
one  to  two  years. 

All  of  us  in  the  five  laboratory  centers 
went  into  the  grocery  business.  We  per- 
suaded food  processors  to  produce  a  whole 
range  of  foods  along  the  lines  just  de- 
scribed— replacing  or  reducing  saturated  fat 
wherever  possible  with  polyimsaturnted  fat. 
We  sold  the  foods  to  the  subjects  at  about 
the  same  price  it  would  have  cost  them  to 
buy  similar  products  in  the  supermarket. 
By  the  time  this  large  co-operatU'e  study  be- 
gan, the  food  industry  had  created  over  90 
different  types  of  foods  with  less  s.iturated 
fat  and  more  polytinsaturated  fat,  irom 
chocolate  and  butterscotch  sauce  to  hot 
dot;s. 

There  was  practically  no  complaints  over 
the  taste  of  any  one  of  these  foods.  In  fact, 
when  the  study  was  over— having  proved 
conclusively  that  a  diet  low  in  saturated 
fats  and  rich  in  polyunsaturated  fats  could 
significantly  lower  a  man's  cholesterol 
level — many  of  the  subjects  came  to  us  and 
asked  where  they  could  continue  to  pur- 
chase these  foods. 

All  we  could  say  was:  "You  can't." 
Why?  Because  no  food  manufacturer  will 
create  one  of  these  products  If  he  cannot  ad- 
vertise its  cholesterol-lowering  power.  That 
would  be  its  strongest  selling  point.  But  un- 
der our  present  laws  he  could  be  slapped 
down  by  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
In  1959  the  FDA  issued  a  "policy  statement" 
that  has  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  law: 

".  .  .  .  Any  claim  ...  is  the  labeling  of 
fats  and  oils  or  other  fatty  substances  offered 
to  the  general  public  that  such  foods  will 
prevent,  mitigate  or  cure  heart  or  artery  di- 
seases is  false  and  misleading  and  Is  consid- 
ered as  misbranding  under  the  law." 

The  statement,  which  many  of  us  re- 
searchers thought  was  out-of-date  when  It 
was  adopted,  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  evidence  of  a  connection  between 
diet  and  the  occurrence  of  heart  disease  was 
insufficient. 

I  will  be  charitable  ana  concede  that  in 
1959  those  who  were  not  Involved  in  research 
on  the  problem  might  have  questioned  the 
adequacy  of  the  data  at  that  time.  But  this 
objection  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  At 
least  three  times  in  the  last  eight  years  lead- 
ing researchers,  as  well  as  the  American 
Heart  Association,  have  pressed  the  FDA 
to  reverse  or  at  least  to  revise  this  policy. 
Our  request  late  in  1966  was  turned  down 
with  the  same  stand-pat  contention,  r.nd  otir 
most  recent  request,  late  in  1967,  is  at  this 
writing  still  under  consideration. 

One  explanation,  offered  by  insiders  sym- 
pathetic with  the  FDA's  problems,  blames 
the  continued  refusal  on  the  general  reor- 
ganization of  the  bureau  that  toolt  place 
during  this  time.  A  new  commissioner  came 
in.  and  brought  with  him  many  new  peo- 
ple. Others  point  to  the  pressure  of  other 
health  problems  the  FDA  considered  more 
important  and  the  limited  professional  help 
at  the  agency's  disposal.  Neither  of  these 
analyses     alters     the     essential     point — the 
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highly  unfortunate  Impact  on  the  food  In- 
dustry of  the  FDA's  inertia. 

The  1959  policy  statement  not  only  lias  dis- 
couraged food  manufacturers  from  creating 
products  that  wotild  lessen  the  chances  of 
heart  attacks,  but  also  it  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  unintentionally  deceptive  advertis- 
ing. Not  long  ago  my  wife  brought  home  a 
coffeecake,  which  she  displayed  triumph- 
antly to  me.  The  label  read:  "Made  with 
vegetable  oil,"  She  was  crestfallen  when  I 
said.  "I'll  bet  you  twenty  to  one  the  vege- 
table oil  is  coconut  oil— which  is  Just  .is 
saturated  as  butter!"  Coconut  oil  is  a  fa- 
vorite substitute  for  milk  fat,  largely  bee  use 
it  has  a  pleasant  taste  and  It  Is  cheap.  If  the 
PDA  insisted  that  the  manufacturer  sttite 
what  kind  of  vegetable  oil,  or  made  It  advan- 
tageous for  the  manufactiu-er  to  advertise  a 
polyunsaturated  oil,  the  well-intentlonfd 
housewife  could  avoid  this  mistake. 

The  PDA's  reluctance  to  face  the  scientific 
facts  about  diet  \mfortunately  is  linked  to 
other  .irchalc  laws  on  our  books.  Pood  people 
call  them  "standards  of  identity"  laws.  In 
most  states,  milk  cannot  be  called  milk  un- 
less it  contains  32  per  cent  butter  fat  If 
a  dairy  reduced  the  fat  to.  say,  2  per  cent- 
retaining  the  basic  taste  but  creating  a  far 
better  product  from  a  health  viewpoint — the 
milk  would  have  to  be  called  something 
other  than  milk  In  our  house  we  u.se  a  milk 
product  named  Balance  Quite  frankly,  I 
think  this  is  ridiculous.  The  liquid  in  the 
l>oltle  is  still  white.  It  looks  and  tastes  like 
milk.  It  has  the  nutritional  values  of  milk 
But  the  law  says  it  isn't  milk. 

Recently  one  major  milk-processing  com- 
pany called  to  see  if  I  would  Join  with  them 
in  recommending  a  milk  made  of  coconut  oil, 
I  immediately  jrointed  out  that  it  would  liave 
the  same  amount  of  siaturated  fat  as  whole 
milk.  "True."  said  the  company  official  a  lit- 
tle lamely,  "but  it  wovild  be  just  as  nutri- 
tious from  the  point  of  view  of  protein  and 
it  would  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price."  I  .isked 
him  why  they  wouldn't  consider  using  a 
polyunsaturated  vegetable  fat.  With  evident 
regret  he  told  me  that  unless  they  could 
advertise  it.  the  technical  expense  of  flavor 
improvement  and  of  making  such  a  change- 
over in  their  production  techniques  could 
not  be  justified. 

Butter  and  margarine  are  two  other  prod- 
ucts trapped  by  these  archaic  standard-of- 
identity  laws.  Basically  these  two  products 
are  emulsions — mixtures  of  fat  and  water 
The  l.iw  now  .-^tates  that  they  have  to  be  80 
per  cent  fat.  The  remainder  is  largely  water. 
But  for  a  few  years  now  the  food  industry 
has  known  how  to  create  butter  and  mar- 
garine that  held  together  and  retain  their 
taste  and  spreadablllty  with  as  little  as  40 
per  cent  fat  and  the  rest  mostly  water.  The 
PDA.  however,  firmly  enforcing  the  same  sort 
of  silliness  that  prevents  2  per  cent  milk 
from  being  called  milk,  insists  that  a  m.\r- 
garlne  with  such  a  mixture  must  be  called 
"imitation  margarine  "  You  don't  have  to  be 
an  advertising  copywriter  to  realize  that  this 
Is  a  dreadful  name  for  a  product. 

Some  manufacturers  have  got  away  with 
the  term  "diet  m.irgarine."  but  the  FDA 
still  insists  that  somewhere  on  the  package 
the  phrase  "Imitation  margarine"  must  ap- 
pear. The  very  word  'imitation"  conjures  up 
some  sort  of  weird  ersatz  substance  made  In 
a  mad  scientist's  test  tube  When  you  real- 
ize that  this  subst.mce  has  only  half  the 
fat  and  therefore  half  the  calories  and  the 
only  major  additive  is  more  water,  you  may 
understand  why  there  are  times  when  some 
of  us  get  a  little  Irustrftted  with  outdated 
standards  of  identity. 

Established  groups,  it  seems,  are  always 
reluctant  to  adopt  changes.  This  has  been 
true  of  my  own  profession  as  well  as  of  othe: 
groups.  In  this  instance  it  Is /the  dairy 
farmer  who  supports  the  outdat^  approach 
to   labeling 
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L.us:  vfiT  I  made  a  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  In  Madison.  The  audience 
was  made  up  largely  of  dairy  fanners.  I 
spolte  to  them  as  a  native  son  who  grew  up 
In  a  nearby  farming  community  and  re- 
ceived a  PhX).  for  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  College  of  Agrl- 
cultilre.  I  told  them  they  were  the  grandsons 
of  the  men  who  had  lobbied  for  these  archlac 
laws — which  might  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose at  tha.t  time  I  urged  them  to  Join  In  a 
nationwide  effort  to  change  these  laws,  be- 
cause now  they  were  hurting,  not  helping, 
the  dairy  Industry.  I  reminded  them  that 
even  In  the  early  1930s  Wisconsin's  Profes- 
sor E.  B.  Hart  was  telling  his  students  In 
dairy  chemistry  that  someday  the  dairy  In- 
dustry would  have  to  get  around  to  basing 
the  price  of  It^  milk  on  protein  content  in- 
stead of  on  fat  content.  It  Is  protein  (and 
minerals  and  vitamins),  not  fat,  that  makes 
niilk  nutritionally  the  Best-balanced  single 
f(xxl  available. 

I  told  them  that  the  tide  of  scientific 
knowledge  was  moving  against  them.  Soon 
no  responsible  doctor  should  recommend  a 
3  2  per  cent  butterfat  milk.  But  he  could  and 
-should  recommend,  even  for  adults,  a  milk 
made  with  1  or  2  percent  fat,  of  which  half 
might  be  butterfat  and  half  polyunsaturated 
vegetable  oils.  The  same  thing  was  true  of 
butter,  cheeses,  creams  and  Ice  creams. 

■\nd  this.  I  added,  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  changes  that  could  be  made  to  im- 
prove milk  Raising  the  level  of  fluoride  In 
.Tiilk  might  be  advantageous  to  build  up  re- 
sistance to  tooth  decay,  and  to  strengthen 
bones  In  adults  Why  not  a  butter  with  50 
per  cent  milk  fat  and  50  per  cent  polyun- 
s,r.>irated  f.if*  It  would  still  retain  the  status 
and  pop't'.ar  t,iste  of  butter.  Wouldn't  this 
in  the  long  run  mean  far  bigger  butter  sales, 
Jv.st  as  improved  milk  would  immensely 
•ilclon  i's  market? 

I  idmlt  that  It  Is  a  formidable  task  to 
char.^e  traditional  ways  of  doing  things. 
Sttn,  progre'sive  leadership  could  translate 
the  latest  discoveries  about  nutrition  Into 
p.-oflts  In  addition,  consumer  action  would 
help 

T^.e  results  of  the  National  Co-operative 
D'.et  and  Heart  Study  were  reported  last 
J:ne  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  A^soc.  ation.  They  are  now  being 
ev.i:uated  bv  the  National  Heart  Institute, 
which  sponsore-i  the  project,  and  eventually 
the  Congress  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlstratlon  will  be  made  aware  of  the  im- 
p-rtance  of  these  and  related  findings.  The 
FV.\  should  cha.iee  its  mind  about  the  ban 
■n  permitting  focd  manufacturers  to  ad- 
vertise p«:>;vunsati.irated  foods.  If  you  agree 
that  this  chanee  should  take  place,  let  your 
congressman  know  how  you  feel  about  Its 
imw'rtance' 

Miny  of  the  archaic  milk  and  butter  laws 
are  regulated  by  state  governments,  and  the 
repeal  of  these  would  require  a  series  of 
individual  efforts.  If  the  PDA  revises  Its 
ch  .lesterol  poUcy  and  the  foods  low  In  sat- 
urated fat  and  cholesterol  and  high  in  poly- 
unsaturated fats  become  as  popular  as  I  am 
sure  they  will,  these  battles  should  be  much 
easier  to  win. 

If  the  FDA  does  flash  a  green  light  to  the 
food  industry.  It  should  Insist  that  when- 
ever a  manufacturer  points  out  the  potential 
of  his  cake  mix  or  ice  cream,  margarine  or 
shortening  In  reducing  heart  attacks,  he 
must  also  reiterate  the  need  for  observing  all 
of  what  the  American  Heart  Association  calls 
the  other  "risk  factors"  that  contribute  to 
heart  dlseii^e — high  blood  pressure,  over- 
weight, lack  of  exercise,  smoking  and  dia- 
betes. This  could  produce  the  greatest  public- 
health  education  campaign  In  the  history 
of  the  country. 

The  result  would  be  twofold.  Millions  of 
young  Americans  could  look  forward  to 
longer,  healthier  lives.  They  also  would  be 
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happUr  lives,  because  they  and  their  chil- 
dren ffould  be  able  to  enjoy  a  more  adventur- 
ous dfet  without  anxieties.  Tht«,  it  seems  to 
me,  la.  eminently  a  cause  worth  fighting  for. 

A    MODEI.    MKNTT 

The  following  mode!  menu,  low  In  satu- 
rated fat  and  cholesterol  and  high  in  poly- 
unsattirated  fat,  was  provided  by  Dr  Stare. 
Designated  foods  should  be  eoten  in  average 
portions,  but  If  you  are  not  overweight  or 
are  trying  to  gain  weight,  Increase  portions 
at  alllneftls  and  or  add  a  piece  of  meat,  fish 
or  chAese  to  breakfast  menu.  No  one,  of 
cour?^,  should  embark  on  any  diet  without 
first  consulting  a  doctor. 

Breakfast:  Any  citrus  fruit  or  juice;  any 
breakfast  cereal  with  milk  (not  cream);  one 
sweet  roll  or  one  slice  toast;  poUnmsaturated 
margarine  or  Jam:  coffee,  tea  or  skim  milk 
(or  2  percent  milk). 

Midrnorniijg  snack:  Ooffee.  tea  or  skim 
milk;  'One  ro<jky  or  two  crackers. 

Lunrch:  Chicken,  fish  or  vefl.1;  one  green 
or  yellow  vegetable:  one  slice  bread  or  a  roll 
with  i?-olyunsaturated  margarine;  salad  with 
polyunsaturated  oil  dressing;  sherbet  or 
fruit. 

Midaftemoon  snack:  Coffee,  tea,  soft  drink 
or  skU'i  milk:   one  cooky  or  two  crackers. 

Dlnlier:  Soup:  chicken,  flsh.  veaJ  or  lean 
beef,  fork  or  lamb;  two  vegetables  (one  green 
or  yeiow);  salad  with  polyunsatvirated  oil 
dresslHg;  sherbet  or  fruit. 

Bedtime  snack:  Beer  with  pretzels;  or  skim 
milk,  tasffee  or  tea  with  two  cookies;  or  your 
dessert  saved  from  dinner. 

Health  highlights  of  this  menu:  It  is  low 
in  saturated  fat  ( no  butter,  no  marbled 
steak  or  fat  meatl .  It  is  low  In  cholesterol  (no 
egg  ydlk  or  liver* .  It  is  high  in  polyunsatu- 
rated fat  ( via  polyimsaturated  margarine  and 
oils  > . 

Poods  rich  In  saturated  fats  and/or  choles- 
terol ^nd  hence  to  restrict  (not  avoid)  :  but- 
ter, egg  yolks,  cream,  fat  meats,  shellfish. 

Poods  low  in  saturated  fats  and  choles- 
terol ;uid  hence  to  Increase:  flsh  (not  shell- 
flsht.  pbultry,  veal  and  other  lean  meats. 
cereals,  2  percent  milk  and  skim  milk. 

Poods  rich  In  jxjlyunsaturatee  and  hence 
to  lanrease:  polyunsaturated  margarine: 
newer  short-enlngs  with  more  F>o'ynnsatu- 
rates;  cooking  oils  of  safllower,  corn,  soya  and 
cottonseed;  salad  dressings  generous  In  these 
oils. 
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CHICAQO  WELCOMES  101  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  INTO  THE  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mf.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
city  of  Chicago  paid  tribute  to  101  of  her 
senioir  citizens  who  have  become  experts 
in  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  living — 
by  giving. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  and  I  know  that 
all  tlje  Members  of  the  House  will  share 
my  [pleasure,  that  our  good  friend  and 
colleigue,  John  C.  Kluczy.nski.  was  one 
of  that  outstanding  group  of  101  Chica- 
goanfl. 

M^or  ^ley  and  officials  of  the  Chi- 
cagorCommission  for  Senior  Citizens 
madq-^pecial  awards  to  this  group  at  the 
severJth  annual  senior  citizens  hall  of 
fame*  ceremonies  in  the  city  council 
chambers  and  added  their  names  to  the 
city's  permanent  roll  of  hall  of  fame 
members. 
( 


These  ceremonies  clima.xed  Cliicago's 
celebration  of  Senior  Citizens  Month 
during  May 

In  welcomlnr;  remarks.  Commission 
Chaii-man  Harrj'  M.  Oliver,  Jr.,  said: 

In  making  awards  to  this  distinguished 
group,  the  city  of  Chicago  acknowledges  its 
debt  for  the  contributions  made  to  its  devel- 
opment over  noany  years  by  more  than  half 
a  million  residents  who  are  today  the  city's 
senior  citizens. 

Martin  Paltzer,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission's hall  of  fame  committee,  pre- 
sented the  1968  liall  of  fame  class. 

He  said: 

Those  honored  today  liave  been  cho.sen  by 
organizations  in  every  part  of  the  Chicago 
area.  Tliey  represent  many  otlier  senior  citi- 
zens In  each  nelehborhood  and  community 
who  also  .ire  gluing  notable  service. 

Robert  J.  Alirens.  commission  execu- 
tive director,  introduced  two  1968  hall  of 
fame  members— Dr.  Edward  J.  Sparlinp, 
president  emeritus  of  Roo.";evelt  Univer- 
sity, and  Mrs.  Blanch  S.  Walton,  a  former 
profe.s.sional  pianist  and  musical  direc- 
tor— to  give  responses  in  behalf  of  the 
class. 

The  new  hall  of  fame  members — 43 
men  and  58  women  rankling  in  ape  from 
62  to  89 — represent  a  wide  cross  section 
of  Chicago  area  residents,  but  have  bne 
thing  in  common:  all  have  achieved  new 
or  continued  success  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional life,  community  .service,  scholar- 
ships, or  the  aits  alter  reaching  the 
normal  retirement  age. 

Tlie  tjroup  this  year  also  includes  such 
nationally  known  persons  as  Joseph  L. 
Block,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Inland  Steel  Co.;  Dr.  Karl  A. 
Meyer,  medical  director  of  Cook  County 
Hospital  for  50  years,  and  Mrs.  Myrtle 
R.  WalRrcen.  conservationist  and  philan- 
thropist. 

Also  in  the  1968  class  are  educators, 
doctors,  clergj^men,  teachers,  men,  and 
women  who  have  contributed  long  serv- 
ice to  youth  orEianizations,  hospital 
volunteers,  community  workers,  musi- 
cians, a  poet,  housewives,  lecturers,  re- 
tired businessmen,  and  many  more. 

At  today's  ccremomes,  new  memt>ers  of 
the  iiall  of  lame  were  seated  in  places  of 
honor  in  the  city  council  chambers  and 
were  entertained  by  some  very  youn.? 
Chicago  citizens — the  Little  Angels  Choir 
of  Holy  Angels  Church  directed  by  Sister 
Aquinette. 


MONTANA  POWER'S  NEW  MATH 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    %lOT4TMt.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
posed rate  increase  for  electric  and  gas 
sen'ice  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  now' 
being  considered  by  the  Montana  Rail- 
road and  Public  Service  Commission,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerabie  contro- 
versy and  concern. 

Montana  Power  Co.  is  a  master  in  the 
art  of  deception.  Its  oflQcials  plaintively 
cry  that  operation  on  the  presently  al- 
lowed   5.33-percent    rate    of    return    is 
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threatening  their  financial  stability  in 
these  times  of  increased  exijansion  and 
high  interest  rates.  The  worried  officials 
a.sk  for  what  they  term  a  mere  15-per- 
cent rate  increase. 

In  actual  fact,  the  company  earns  an 
11  33-percent  rate  of  retuiTi,  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  country  and  a  far  cry 
from  5.33  ijercent.  Tlie  company's  re- 
turn on  common  stock  equity  is  17.7  per- 
cent, one  of  the  highest  rates  in  the 
country.  The  increase  it  is  asking,  when 
broken  down  as  in  the  following  editorial, 
is  not  15  percent  but  closer  to  a  26  per- 
cent overall  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial, "Montana  Power  Co.  Is  Spoofing 
Us,"  from  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Montana  Power  Co  Is  Spoofing  Us 
Montana  Power  officialdom,  often  exposed 
as  experts  in  bending  statistics  to  make  the 
monopoly  look  good,  are  up  to  their  old  tricks 
again,  a  detailed  study  of  the  utility's  pro- 
posed electric-gas  rate  increase  by  Eugene 
Pike  of  Missoula  reveals. 

When  the  power  company,  which  enjoys 
one  of  the  highest  net  retiu-ns  of  any  private 
utility  in  the  nation,  recently  announced  its 
rate  increase  proposal,  the  claim  was  made 
bv  MP  C^  Bf>ard  Chairman  J.  E.  Corette  that 
the  rate  hike  would  amount  to  "about  15 
per  cent." 

T'ixint  so.  says  Pike,  who.  as  manager  of 
;he  Missoula  Electric  Cooperative,  is  well 
versed  in  how  rat«s  are  figured.  Pike  took 
the  company's  proposed  rate  increase,  broke 
It  down,  and  found  that  Instead  of  a  rate 
increase  "of  about  15  per  cent"  for  the  aver- 
age residential  consumer,  the  actual  increase 
would  range  up  to  29  per  cent  on  electric 
bills  and  26  per  cent  on  natural  gas  bills! 
In  a  comprehensive  letter  to  the  Mls- 
poulian,  which  had  earlier  headlined  the  rate 
hike  story  on  Corette's  15  per  cent  assertion. 
Pike  informed  that  publication  its  headline 
.should  have  read:  "MPCo.  Asks  Rate  Hike  of 
.About  26  Per  Cent".  In  substantiation,  he 
made  a  series  of  'sample  comparisons  of  the 
present  and  proposed  residential  rate  sched- 
ules" of  the  87  per  cent  out  of  state-owned 
utility.  They  follow: 
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parable  differences.  His  example  was  for 
15.000  cubic  feet.  The  present  cost — $11.10; 
the  proposed  cost— $13.98.  This  is  a  2«% 
increase. 

"Maybe,  after  the  hearings,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  will  allow  some  in- 
creases— maybe  not.  In  the  meantime  every- 
one should  know  the  facts  as  they  concern 
him  .as  an  individual  or  as  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  a  tax  supported  institution  such  as 
a  school. 

"Tlie  question  of  the  day  seems  to  be,  'How 
do  you  arrive  at  a  15  per  cent  Increase  over- 
all, when  the  vast  majority  of  the  consum- 
ers get  Increases  ranging  from  23  per  cent 
to  26  per  cent"' " 


"Kilowatt-hours     Present     Proposed      Differ-       Percent 
per  month  ence       increase 


300 

$7.  56 

J9.45 

$1.89 

25 

400.... 

8.  86 

11.45 

2.59 

29 

500 

10.16 

12.85 

2.69 

26 

600 

11.56 

14.25 

2.79 

24 

"Montana  Power  Company's  average  resi- 
dential consumer  uses  between  400  and  500 
kilowatt  hours  per  month. 

"The  General  Service  rate  schedules  that 
apply  to  schools,  churches,  business,  small 
industry  and  other  non  residential  consum- 
ers show  about  a  23^^  difference.  Tliese 
schedules  are  identified  as  GS  64  and  GS  68. 
Here  are  some  samples: 


"Kilowatt-hours 
per  month 

Present 

Proposed 

Differ- 
ence 

Percent 
increase 

500 

1000 

$15. 36 
29.86 
44.36 

107. 46 

$18.  85 
36.85 
54.85 

132. 85 

$3.49 

6.97 

10.49 

25.39 

23 
23 

1.500 

23 

5.000 -. 
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"As   for   natural    gas    for   residential    con- 
sumers, Mr.  Corette's  statement  shows  com.- 


DEEP  IN  OUR  HEARTS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  196S 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Hoase 
would  agree  that  the  close,  lonrj-standing 
alliance  between  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  the  labor  movement  has  sped 
the  Nation's  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions toward  greater  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  Americans.  The  al- 
liance between  the  two  movements  is  not 
just  a  historical  coincidence — it  is  logi- 
cal, meaninsful.  and  effective — for  their 
needs  and  tioals  are  identical.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  Kinc,  Jr.,  lost  his  life  in  a 
.struRgle  of  workers  to  build  a  union — 
clear  evidence  that  the  alliance  is  as  real 
in  fact  as  it  is  in  theory.  Labor's  com- 
mitment to  the  alliance  is  spelled  out 
in  recent  APL-CIO  News  editorial,  "Deep 
In  Our  Hearts,"  which  I  now  offer  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Deep  In  Our  Hearts 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the  life 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ,  but  to  Amer- 
ican workers  there  Is  the  simple  fact  that  he 
was  murdered  while  aiding  members  of  an 
AFL-CIO  union  in  their  struggle  for  human 
dignity. 

There  has  been  an  outpouring  of  grief,  deep 
and  poignant,  at  the  cutting  down  In  his 
prime  of  a  great  national  leader.  And  his 
death  is  perhaps  most  deeply  felt  by  Ameri- 
can workers,  for  he  understood  their  needs 
and  their  aspirations,  the  link  between  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  labor 
movement. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  King  told  an  AFI^-CIO 
convention  that  the  "unity  of  purpose"  of 
the  two  movements  "is  not  an  historical  coin- 
cidence. Negroes  are  almost  entirely  a  work- 
ing people.  Tliere  are  pitifully  few  Negro 
millionaires  and  few  Negro  employers.  Our 
needs  are  identical  with  labor's  needs,  decent 
wages,  fair  'vorklng  conditions,  livable  hous- 
ing, old  age  security,  health  and  welfare 
measures,  conditions  in  which  families  can 
grow,  have  education  for  their  children  and 
respect  in  the  community." 

From  the  days  of  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott to  the  strike  of  garbagemen  In  Memphis 
Dr.  King  fought  and  bled  for  these  goals.  And 
as  his  courage  and  fervor  touched  the  well- 
spring  of  America's  conscience  and  helped 
weld  together  a  mighty  coalition  of  civil 
rights,  labor  and  religious  groups,  new  equal 
rights  protections  were  written  Into  the  law. 

But  the  new  laws  alone  could  not  solve  the 
Injustices  and  brutalities  of  300  years  of  dis- 
crimination  and    deprivation.    As    Dr.    King 


noted  in  1965:  "What  good  does  it  do  to  be 
able  to  eat  at  a  lunch  counter  if  you  can't  buy 
a  hamburger?" 

A  massive  cloud  of  frustration  settled  over 
the  large  segments  of  the  Negro  community 
as  economic  progress  came  slowly  and  new 
groups  of  "civil  rights  militants'"  and  liberal 
Intellectuals  abandoned  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  self-defeating  racial  and  cultural 
nationalism  that  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
bigots  and  segregationists 

King  fought  on.  raising  ever  higher  the 
banner  of  non-violence,  calling  on  the  white 
community  to  keep  the  struggle  alive  as  the 
mllltant,s  readied  for  violence  In  the  streets 
and  those  who  blocked  progress  on  equal 
rights  prepared  for  combat  in  the  name  of 
"law  and  order." 

He  died  helping  Memphls's  mostly  Negro 
garbagemen  win  the  right  of  their  union  to 
be  recognized  by  the  white  commiinlty  with- 
out re.sort  to  violence 

The  struggle  for  civil  rights  in  America 
has  been  Intensively  waged  for  less  than  two 
decades.  It  cannot  overcome  without  great 
tribulation  and  pain  the  centuries  of  brutal 
slavery,  discrimination  and  Inequality.  But 
overcome  it  must  and  It  will. 

A  first  condition  for  progress  to"ward  the 
kind  of  society  for  which  King  lived  and  died 
Is  to  treat  the  cancer  of  racism — black  racism 
and  white  racism  For  as  long  as  racist  Indict- 
ments continue — of  either  the  white  com- 
munity, as  such,  for  the  .slaying  of  Dr.  King 
or  the  Negro  community,  as  such,  for  looting 
and  arson— there  can  be  no  progress  toward 
the  economic  and  social  Justice  that  he 
sought. 

There  Is  no  goal,  no  program  that  has  a 
higher  priority  for  the  American  labor 
movement. 


SAVING  A  GEM  IN  THE  HUDSON 
HIGHLANDS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

■F     :.  fW     ^ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  EKDW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vast  number 
of  us  are  trying  to  preserve  features  of 
the  Hudson  Highlands  in  a  near  natural 
state,  wherever  possible.  lona  Lsland.  set 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  highlands,  is 
a  gem  to  be  preserved.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  a  naval  ammunition  depot  with 
numerous  masonry  structures. 

Now  that  it  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion, a  conversion  is  in  process.  If  the 
Navy's  masonry  is  being  removed  now, 
this  is  a  critical  time  to  return  lona 
Island  somewhat  to  nature.  For  it  is  not 
only  a  natural  feature  of  the  highlands, 
it  also  retains  unique  appearances  of 
flora  and  fauna. 

My  urging  rises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Palisades  Commission  evidently  .seeks  to 
convert  the  island  into  a  place  for  con- 
ventional mass  recreation.  A  vast  park- 
ing lot  of  bitumen  would  be  spread  across 
this  very  special  natural  setting.  Mass 
recreation  is  admirable  and  essential,  but 
let  it  not  impinge  on  a  most  unique  scenic 
island  located  in  a  most  unique  setting. 

Advocating  a  more  suitable  disposal  of 
the  island  is  Mr.  Jack  Focht,  a  practicing 
conservationist  of  Rockland  County, 
N.Y.,  who  has  sent  me  his  creative  recom- 
mendations for  lona  Island.  1  offer  these 
for  the  Record  ps  follows : 
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lona  Islard  has  been  fenced  off  for  a  long 
lime.  It  basnt  been  open  to  the  public 
since  World  Waj  I  It  remained  a  restricted 
;irea  and  naval  anununlUon  depot  until  after 
tiie  Korean  War.  Pew  remember  It  as  a  resort 
area  frequented  by  John  L.  Sullivan,  and 
only  local  histories  record  Its  use  as  a  vine- 
yard and  home  of  the  lona  Grape.  But  like 
many  other  private  facilities  on  the  lower 
Hudson,  this  beauty  spot  (Just  south  of  the 
Bo  ir  Mt  Bridge)  has  been  released  for  other 
purposes 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
bought  the  Island  In  1963.  The  fence  will 
soon  come  down  to  meet  the  growing  rec- 
reational needs  of  the  Greater  Metropolitan 
N  Y.C  area.  However,  a  longer  lasting  barrier 
to  the  best  public  use  of  this  island  may 
prove  to  be  inflexible  planning,  and  not  the 
fence 

The  urban  crisis  Is  acute,  and  the  Park 
Commission  stands  as  a  monument  to  Inter- 
state cooi>eration  In  meeting  recreational 
needs  on  a  regional  basis.  But.  Olympic 
sized  swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  land- 
scaped forking  lots,  and  other  facilities  may 
stiU  be  wasting  some  of  the  Isand's  best 
potential  .  especially  when  an  alternate 

site  (Etoodletown)  is  available  for  mass  rec- 
reation. 

Strategically  located  at  the  southern  gate- 
way to  the  Hudson  Highlands,  lona  Island 
may  be  better  destined  to  fulfill  educational 
and  cultiu-al  needs.  If  N.Y.  and  N.J.  are  to 
make  the  most  of  th?  Hudson  Valley,  the 
Park  Commission  might  better  develop  the 
i::-land  as  an  Interpretive  center. 

The  Hudson  once  attracted  International 
tourism  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Eaton,  Pred- 
enck  Church,  and  the  CatsklU  Mt,  House. 
Txlay.  the  Nation  is  rediscovering  Its  herl- 
vi^e  To  see  America  Is  to  begin  on  the  Hud- 
-vn  Strategic  in  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence It  was  the  scene  of  the  treason  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  Battles  of  Stony 
Point  and  Saratoga. 

Backing  up  this  revival  of  interest  has 
been  the  dedication  of  the  Palisades  as  a 
National  Landmark;  Governor  Rockefeller's 
Pure  Waters  Bond  Issue:  and  the  creation 
of  the  Hudsor  River  Valley  Commission  that 
Is  planning  a  1000  mile  Tourway  (over  exist- 
ing roads)  to  lead  tourists  through  the  cul- 
tural, historic,  scenic,  and  recre;^onal  re- 
sources of  the   river  valley.  ^ 

Visitors  to  Williamsburg.  Va.  are  oriented 
at  an  Information  and  Interpretive  center 
that  Includes  museums,  lectures,  tourist  in- 
formation, films,  restaurants,  and  lodging. 

A  similar  place  is  needed  on  the  Hudson 
River  where  the  history,  painting,  economics. 
geology,  ecology,  and  folklore  of  the  River's 
past,  presey.  and  future  could  be  Interpreted 
to  the  pubr<;. 

lona  Island  would  be  an  Ideal  spot  for  such 
a  center.  A  variety  of  educational  facilities 
could  be  housed  there  to  Interpret  the  River 
from  all  points  of  view.  Thus,  the  existing 
lona  Sanctuary  with  its  tidal  marsh.  Interest- 
ing pLint  and  bird  life,  granite  ridge  and  In- 
dian rock  shelter  could  be  managed  as  a 
unique  Hudson  River  nature  center. 

A  museum,  conference  center,  art  gallery, 
and  tourist  bureau  (appropriately  housed) 
could  also  promote  other  aspects  of  the  river 
through  films,  concerts,  historical  pagents. 
outdoor  theater,  happenings,  and  sound- 
and-light*  productions.  Hydro-foil  ferries 
might  be  used  to  transport  visitors  from  the 
city  up  the  Hudson  for  cultural  events  on  the 
Island.  A  marina,  plus  restaurant  and 
lodging,  coupled  with  the  facilities  of  the 
Bear  Mt.  Inn  and  Harriman  Park  could  make 
the  place  world  renowTied  as  a  recreational, 
cultural,  and  educational  complex  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  regional  megalopolis. 

To  "dream  the  imptoasible"  dream  for  lona 
Island  Is  not  so  hard.  Imaginative  guidelines 
are  suggested  by  the  concept  of  "creative 
conservation"   outlined    by   President   John- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

son  h)  the  early  days  of  his  acimlnistratlon; 
and  by  the  new  dimension  in  park  use  pio- 
neered by  Thomas  Hovlng  as  N.Y  C.  Parks 
ComJnlssloner. 

A  massive  effort  to  Interpret  the  meaning 
of  o^r  Native  American  heritage  Is  desper- 
ately; needed.  It  can  be  done  if  men  of  vision 
breaJt  through  the  barriers,  and  reclaim  one 
of  /(merica's  greatest  (and  most  wasted) 
natuj-al  resources-   ■  T*^-"  I  '-rdly  Hudson." 

{  

BRUCE  HARLAN  NAMED  ILLINOIS' 
-gMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'     Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

^ix  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  Small  Business 
AdiTSinistration  are  to  aid,  counsel,  assi-st. 
and:  protect  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  Through  the  u.se  of  basi- 
nes3  loans,  the  SBA  has  helped  thousands 
of  small  flrm.s  get  started,  expand,  grow, 
and  prosper,  A  fine  example  of  how  suc- 
ces^ul  this  program  can  be.  when  all  of 
the  right  ingredients  are  added  in  the 
proper  proportions,  is  Mr.  Bruce  Harlan 
of  Sterling,  111. 

Harlan  has  jast  been  named  'Small 
Bu.shiessman  of  the  Year"  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  selected  by  the 
State  advisorj'  council  for  this  honor  on 
the  basis  of  growth  In  sales,  number  of 
emplojyes.  profit,  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  community,  overall  man- 
agciuent  of  his  busine.ss,  as  well  as  par- 
ticipaUon  in  community  activities. 

In  i956  Harlan's  Department  Store  in 
SterlVis  had  sales  of  SIOO.OOO  per  year, 
and  ijl  1965.  sales  of  S180.000  This  is  a 
healthy  increase,  avera.cing  9  percent  per 
year, 'more  than  twice  the  increase  of  the 
gross-  national  product  during  that  pe- 
riod. In  1965.  he  consulted  with  the  SBA 
and  obtained  one  of  their  business  loans. 
Sincenhat  time,  his  sales  have  iiicreased 
89  pascent  each  year  with  sales  in  1968 
of  S50p.000. 

According  to  Harlan,  the  major  item 
he  lacked  in  1965  to  achieve  this  tremen- 
dous growth  was  long-term  capital,  which 
he  describes  as  the  key  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  tools  of  knowing  the  impor- 
tance of  good  pricing  principles,  the  ad- 
vanlages  of  buying  in  quantity,  of  dis- 
play and  effective  use  of  advertising 
media,  all  of  which  he  possessed.  In  1965 
Harlan  obtained  a  business  loan  from  a 
local  bank,  a  percentage  of  which  was 
gtiajant^ed  by  tlie  SBA. 

Since  then,  Harlan's  Department  Store 
has  gcown  from  eight  full-time  and  two 
part-time  employees  to  16  full-time  and 
16  part;-time  employees.  An  additional 
store  has  been  opened  in  Dixon.  111. 

The  result  has  been  a  $4,000  increase 
in  ta.xes  paid  by  the  employees  and  the 
own<r  each  year  since  the  loan  was 
made.  In  addition  to  the  loan  plus  in- 
terest being  paid  to  the  bank  every 
month,  this  one  small  business,  through 
the  owner  and  employees  will  have  paid 
in  iricreased  taxes  during  the  6  years  of 


the  loan  at  least  twice  the  full  amount  of 
the  loan 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.s  an  example  of 
phenomenal  succe.ss.  and  I  would  like  to 
concrratulate  Mr  Harlan  and  everyone 
associated  with  thi.s  .succe.ss.  I  only  wish 
that  all  Government  pro^irams  could 
produce  more  examples  of  success,  such 
as  this,  in  as  short  a  period. 


HON    JOE  M.\RTIN 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF  MASs.\cnustrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  sad  new^ 
when  I  learned  of  the  pa.<;sing  of  our  be- 
loved friend  Speaker  Joe  Martin.  The 
life  and  deeds  of  this  honorable  man  will 
not  be  forgotten  now  or  in  the  centuries 
to  come. 

"Joe"  Martin,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  possessed  a  personality  that  ra- 
diated genuine  good  will  and  sincere  fel- 
lowship He  .served  42  years  in  the  House 
as  a  Congressman  from  Massachusett.s. 
starting  in  1925.  He  was  Speaker  from 
1946  to  1948  and  from  1952  to  1954.  and 
was  leader  of  the  House  Republicans 
from  1936  to  1959. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
■We  served  in  Congress  together  from  the 
same  State  from  1955  to  1967.  I  have 
never  known  a  more  friendly  individual. 
a  man  who  went  out  of  liis  way  to  work 
with  his  colleagues,  one  with  a  kind 
word  always.  He  was  conscientious  and 
sincere. 

He  always  strived  to  do  the  right  as  he 
saw  the  right.  He  was  consistent  in  his 
views  and  won  the  respect,  admiration, 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  agreed 
with  his  position  on  all  legislative  mat- 
ters. When  taking  the  opposition,  he  was 
always  an  honorable  opponent  and  far 
from  engendering  bitterness  in  his  tac- 
tics and  friendly  opposition  served  al- 
ways to  cement  old  friendships  and  ever 
win  new  friends  for  him. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  distinguished 
statesman,  "that  a  disposition  to  pre- 
serve aiid  an  ability  to  improve  taken 
together  would  be  my  standard  of  a 
statesman."  Measured  by  this  yardstick. 
Joe  Martin  was  every  inch  a  statesman 
of  the  highest  order.  To  me  Joe  Martin 
was  the  epitome  of  a  gentleman.  I  greatly 
admired  his  courage  and  judgment  in 
public  affairs  and  I  know  that  this  Na- 
tion is  a  better  place  to  live  because  he 
lived  and  unselfishly  served  the  country 
he  loved. 

I  particularly  liked  the  observations 
which  were  brought  to  my  attention  in 
an  editorial  tribute  to  former  Speaker 
Martin  in  the  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Journal. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  than  to  quote  part  of 
that  editorial,  as  follows: 

During  the  more  than  40  years  Joseph  W. 
Martin  Jr.  sen-ed  as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  he  saw  history  made  and 
helped  make  It,  was  a  friend  and  coaiidant 
cf  presidents  and  other  high-ranking  officials 
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and  had  a  <^ecp  devotion  to  his  country 
which  never  faltered. 

Twice  "Joe"  Martin  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  power.  .  .  . 

His  counterpart  in  Congress  for  many 
years  was  Sam  Rayburn.  Democrat  of  Texas, 
who  served  as  Speaker  when  his  party  was 
in  power.  "Mister  Sam"  and  "Joe"  had  great 
respect  for  each  other  and  were  firm  friends 
despite  their  political  dltlerences.  .  .  . 

It  was  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Democrat, 
who  once  presented  Joe  Martin.  Republican, 
to  the  House  ;vs  a  man  of  "unquestioned 
character,  demonstrated  ability  and  a  great. 
line  heart  " 

Both  men  now  are  gone,  but  Mister  Sam's 
words  stand  as  a  fitting  epitaph  to  his  old 
friend,  Joe  Martin,  who  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  his  countrv. 


REPORT  ON  SATELLITE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS POTENTIALS  FOR 
ALASKA 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BR0TZM.4N 

OF    COLOR.^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr  BROTZ^LAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  prlvilef^e  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  collea«ups  the  results  of 
a  symposium  on  May  1  and  2  about  the 
potentials  of  satellite  communications 
for  Alaska  which  was  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Pollock]. 

The  2-day  satellite  communication 
symposium  brought  together  top  experts 
from  the  .satellite  communications  in- 
du-stn-.  Federal  Government,  and  officials 
from  Ala.ska.  .■\lthcuah  the  primaiy  em- 
phasis of  the  .symposium  concerned  the 
urj,'ent  communirations  problems  in 
.•\laska,  the  di.scussion  developed  sub- 
stantial information  as  to  the  overall 
satellite  communications  potentials 
which  I  believe  all  Members  will  find  in- 
teresting. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague's  remarks  because 
they  uiiderscore  the  fact  that  the  West- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  mainland, 
in  common  with  Ala.ska.  can  reap  tre- 
mendous educational  benefits  from  satel- 
lite communication. 

The  Fc-deration  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  for  example,  has  been  doing  some 
preiiminai-y  spadework  on  a  comprehen- 
sive study  along  the  very  lines  suggested 
in  the  remarks  by  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Pollock),  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
Alaska  will  be  working  closely  in  the 
years  to  come  in  implementing  satellite 
communication  applications. 

Recent  technical  advances  in  the  field 
of  satellite  commimications  have  made 
.substantial  and  significant  contributions 
to  the  practical  application  of  satellites 
to.  promote  human  enrichment  by  mak- 
ing educational  television  available  in  our 
more  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  Nation; 
increase  our  ability  to  communicate 
within  the  Nation  and  with  our  vital 
foreign  markets:  and  promote  public 
health  and  safety  by  greatly  expanding 
our  technical  and  economic  ability  to 
provide  communications  in  isolated  areas 
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so  that  doctors  may  obtain  the  best  con- 
sultation available,  forest  fires  can  be 
spotted  and  controlled  earlier,  and  travel 
in  I'emote  areas  safer. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Pollock  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  this  important  and 
emerging  aspect  of  our  national  and 
international  satellite  communications 
networks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text 
of  Mr.  Pollock's  report  on  the  May  1 
and  2  satellite  communication  symposium 
at  this  point  in  the  Conc.ressionai, 
Record: 

Report  on   Satellite  Communications  Po- 
tentials  FOR   Alaska:    Sympcsium   May    1 
AND  2.    1968.  Washington.  DC. 
It  was  my  honor  to  chair  a  Sympobluin  on 
May  1  and  2  to  explore  the  existing  and  long 
ninge  potentials  for  Improving  Alaska's  com- 
munication   network   with   tlie   aid   of  com- 
munication satellites.   At  my  invitation,   we 
were  fortunate  in  bringing  together  members 
of  Governor  Hlckel's  Special  Satellite  Com- 
munication Task  Force,  key  officials  from  the 
Federal  Government,  top  officials  of  COMSAT 
and    prominent    experts    from    tlie   satellite 
conununicatlon  industry. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Symposium 
was  to  see  how  best  to  improve  communica- 
tions within  Aliiska  ii.s  well  as  to  and  from 
Ala-nkii. 

COMSAT  now  has  a  proposal  btfore  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  Ini- 
tiate a  pilot  program  for  domestic  inon- 
Internatlonal »  satellite  communications 
throughout  the  western  half  of  the  lower  48 
states.  The  proposal  as  submitted  to  FCC  does 
not  provide  for  service  to  Alaska.  It  was  my 
knowledge  of  this  fact  that  triggered  my 
determination  to  have  a  Seminar,  or  Sym- 
posium to  have  all  Interested  parties  focus 
attention  on  Alaska  and  its  needs.  Tills  wfts 
in  line  with  my  original  suggestion  last  win- 
ter that  Governor  Hlckel  establish  a  Special 
Task  Force  of  knowledgeable  Alaskans  to 
Identify  Alaska's  existing  and  future  commu- 
nication needs,  and  that  I  would  arrange  to 
have  the  Task  Force  meet  with  key  officials 
In  the  Federal  Government  and  COMSAT  and 
other  officials  in  the  satellite  communications 
industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  had  an  ex- 
cellent turnout  of  key  officials  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  satellite  industry.  (A 
list  of  those  in  attendance  is  appended.) 

We  were  also  fortunate  to  bring  these  ex- 
perts together  with  three  of  Governor  Hlck- 
el's Special  Satellite  Communications  Task 
Group — Commis-sioner  George  Sharrock.  Gen- 
eral C.  F.  Necrason  and  Charles  3uck.  A 
fourth  member  of  the  Task  Force.  Dr.  Woods, 
President  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  was 
personally  represented  by .  Charles  Northrip. 
Manager  of  KUAC-FM.  Other  interested 
Alaskans  who  attended  the  Symposium  were 
State  Legislator  W.  Eugene  Guess  and  Flore 
Lekanof.  U.S.  Senator  Bob  Bartlett  also  had 
a  member  of  his  staff  attend  the  discus.sions. 
I  had  hoped  more  of  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  could  be  present,  but  such  was  not 
to  be. 

The  most  important  thing  that  came  out 
of  the  two  day  Symposium  is  that  .Alaska  is 
now  on  the  edge  of  action  which  will  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  capacity  of  our  future 
communications  network.  Therefore,  the  de- 
cision which  will  be  made  with  respect  to 
communication  capabilities  will  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  Alaska's  ability  to  grow. 

The  possibilities  for  improving  Alaska's 
communication  network  through  the  use  of 
satellites  is  not  new.  The  early  proposals  for 
satollito  communic-itlons  contemplated  the 
use  of  satellites  in  polar  orbits.  Therefore, 
Alaska,  being  the  northernmost  State  was 
the  logical  site  for  the  primary  earth  to 
satellite  link-up.  However,  with  development 
of  the  technical  capability  to  place  a  satellite 
In  "satisfactory"  or  "synchronous"  orbit  over 
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the  equator,  Alaska's  potentials  were  greatly 
discounted. 

Today  there  are  two  pairs  of  stationary  or 
synchronous  communication  satellites  In 
successful  commercial  operation :  these  pro- 
vide America  a  satellite  link  with  Hawaii. 
Australia,  Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
and  a  satellite  link  with  Europe  For  the  flrt.t 
time,  the  United  States  now  has  the  ability 
to  have  complete  global  communications 
with  the  aid  of  satellites.  Unlortunately, 
Alaska  Is  not  part  of  the  .satellite  communi- 
cations complex. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  wo  niuEt  Im- 
prove our  existing  communications  system 
in  Alaska  We  must  reduce  the  isolation  of 
our  far  Hung  communities.  We  must  provide 
reliable  communication  links  saj  that  all 
AlJLskans  are  well  Infornu'd  of  Internal  atlalrs 
of  the  State,  'the  Lower  48".  and  the  world. 
The  potential  of  providing  television 
Ihrouehout  Alaska  has  considerably  more 
than  entertalimient  value-  it  provides  the 
hope  of  upgrading  our  educational  institu- 
tions so  that  all  .^iaskans.  wherever  they  live 
or  work,  will  have  the  benefit  of  our  many 
highly  quallfled  professionals  and  experts  lo- 
cated in  the  more  populous  regions  In  the 
State.  Better  communications  will  aid  the 
biish  pilot,  the  flsherman.  miner  or  others 
who  work  and  travel  the  North  Country.  At 
the  same  lime  their  travel  will  be  safer.  Im- 
proved communications  will  also  have  a 
beneficial  Innuence  in  attracting  new  indus- 
try and  people  to  Alaska  so  that  Alaska  will 
continue  to  grow. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that 
there  is  no  way  to  properly  evaluate  the 
role  of  communication  satellites  in  Alaska 
until  Alaskans  determine  tlieir  specific  com- 
muulc.itlons  needs. 

Six  basic  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  discussions  during  the  two  day 
sympo.sium  In  Washington.  DC.  are; 

1.  The  existing  ACS  network  has  a  low  ca- 
pacity, is  nearly  satvirated.  and  will  not  take 
any  significant  Increased  load  without  major 
and  costly  Improvements. 

2.  There  are  no  technological  problems  In 
providing  satellite  communications  for 
Alaska. 

3.  The  pending  sale  of  ACS  should  consider 
the  possibilities  of  an  Integrated  satellite 
communication  service  for  Alaska. 

4.  No  satellite  communication  system— ex- 
isting or  potential — would  be  able  to  operate 
at  maximtim  potential  unless  completely  In- 
tegrated with  terrestrial  communication 
systems. 

5.  The  geography,  population  distribution 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  existing  com- 
munication system  In  Alaska  are  such  tliat 
there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  satellite 
commvinicatlons  for  Alaska  would  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

6.  It  Is  Impossible  to  prcyeed  with  a  de- 
tailed economic  and  technical  analysis  ev-al- 
ulatlons  to  determine  if  satellite  communi- 
cations would  provide  the  most  efficient  :uid 
least  costly  means  to  improve  the  existing 
Alaskan  communications  network  until 
Alaska's  communication  needs  have  been 
identified. 

It  woiUd  seem  to  me  that  the  bare  mini- 
mum requirements  for  Alaska's  commimlca- 
tlon  plan  would  Involve: 

1  Point  to  point  intra-Alaska  two  way 
communications. 

2.  Tle-ln  with  t>oth  a  domestic  and  a  glo- 
bal satellite  communications  system  to  pro- 
vide not  only  interstate  but  also  Interna- 
tional communications  capacity. 

3.  Live  regularly  .scheduled  commercial  TV 
transmission  of  national  broadcast  progr.ams 
via  domestic  satellite  tle-ln. 

4.  Educational  TV  transmission  to  remote 
school-classrooms. 

5.  Two  way  communications  transmission 
to  remote  loc.itlons  for  professional  consul- 
tation advice  for  doctors,  and  other  profes- 
sional or  governmental  official  In  emergency 
situations. 
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As  a  result  of  their  recent  reconnaissance 
survey  of  condltlona  In  Alaska,  officials  of 
COMSAT  believe  that  satellite  comnmnica- 
tions  could  provide  sl^lficant  service  to 
Ahiskans  In  that  It  wxDuld: 

!  Permit  shifting  a  portion  of  the  load 
from  the  existing  ACS  network,  thereby  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  significantly  up- 
grade existing  service  within  Alaska — espe- 
cially to  more  Isolated  communities 

2  Permit  the  ACS  network  to  provide  serv- 
ice on  the  existing  facilities  and  still  main- 
tain a  reserve  capacity  for  expanded  service 
without  major  improvements 

3  Provide  direct  communication  links 
■Ai'.h   the  Lower  48  states  and  the  Par  East. 

4  Provide  limited  live  TV  for  special 
events. 

All  of  the  above  services  are  now  technically 
pcssible  with  the  existing  COMSAT  Satellite 
'  INTELSTATi  which  Is  in  operation  over  the 
Pacific  Jerrestrial  distribution  of  these 
services,  however,  would  be  limited  to  the 
caJiabiUtles  of  the  existing  communication 
network  in  Alaska 

Considering  the  communication  needs  of 
•.-.e  .Anchorage-Fairbanks  areas  COMSAT  be- 
lie, es  ther^e  is  sufficient  volume  to  make  ACS 
and  a  coerdinated.  complimentary  satellite 
communleatlon  a  viable  reality. 

Their  reconnaissance  survey  also  suggests 
there  are  several  sites  between  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks  which  would  be  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  a  receiving  and  transmitting 
earth  to  satellite  station.  These  potential 
^■:es  would  be  accessible  from  the  new  road 
being  built  along  the  railroad  connecting 
.Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  and  would  be 
capable  of  Unking  with  the  present  Pacific 
global  communications  satellite  and  any  fu- 
ture cqmmunicatlons  satellites  designed  for 
domestic  coverage  of  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  COMSAT  proposal  for  the  pilot  do- 
mestic satellite  communication  program 
now  befor^  FCC  is  a  flexible  working  experi- 
ment to  test  the  economic  and  technical 
reaslbility  of  domestic  satellite  services  for 
television  (black  and  white  and  color),  tele- 
phone, radio  broadcast  and  data  transmis- 
sions of  various  types. 

Major  facilities  would  include  four  high- 
capacity  transniitter  receiver  earth  stations 
and  approximately  36  earth  receiver  .stations 
in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  states.  Comsat 
also  proposes  to  provide — without  charge — 
t'*o  full  tlzne  televisipn  channels  through 
the  satellites  for  public  and  educational 
broadcasting  during  the  pilot  program.  The 
total  service  available  in  the  pilot  program 
will  Include:  8  television  channels  i6  com- 
mercial and  2  educational):  and  telephone 
circuits  between  Los  Angeles.  Portland.  Ore- 
gon. New  York,  and  Huntsville.  Alabama 
with  relay  stations  to  the  rest  of  the  West. 

Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  is  to  per- 
fect and  demonsuate  the  technical  ability  to 
use  satellite  communications  economically 
in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  COMSAT  pro- 
poses to  use  a  wide  range  of  earth  station 
receiving  and  broadcasting  equipment  These 
include:  conventional  97  foot  diameter  an- 
tennas similar  to  those  now  used  to  com- 
municate through  today's  satellites  and 
transportable  broadcasting  and  receiving 
equipment.  Much  of  the  earth  equipment 
will  be  designed  to  operate  automatically 
with  about  the  same  care  as  today's  micro- 
w.ive  relay  station. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  a  pilot,  or  ex- 
perimental program  there  is  no  better  place 
to  test  equipment  and  provide  substantial 
and  significant  human  benefit  than  right 
here  in  Alaska!  Nowhere  in  America  are  cli- 
nuite.  terrain  and  population  dispersion  so 
challenging  and  the  potential  for  human  en- 
richment so  great. 

The  FCC  is  expected  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  COMSAT  proposed  domestic 
satellite  pilot  program  before  July.  There- 
fore, through  the  Governor's  special  satellite 
communications  Task  Force.  Alaskans  must 
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make  Ji  strong  case  to  the  FCC  without  de- 
lay if  t the  State  is  to  realize  our  ultimate 
commrinicatlon   i>otential. 

A.s  i;  indicated  earlier,  there  isn't  suffi- 
cient iata  for  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
costs  ^or  providing  satellite  communication 
to  Ali^ka  However,  based  upon  COMSAT'S 
experitnces  at  Brewster  Flats.  Washington 
and  ^dover.  Maine,  they  estimate  that  a 
ma jorij earth  station  with  an  85  to  90  foot 
antenna  at  a  location  sorhewhere  between 
Anchc|-age  and  Fairbanks  wotild  cost  about 
$10  5  ailllion. 

COMSAT  has  expressed  the  desire  to  co- 
operalfe  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  are  pro- 
cedures for  cost  sharing  or  ownership  for 
earth  ^stations  in  domestic  satellite  com- 
munication program,  but  these  would  pose 
problejhis  for  Alaska.  COMSAT  indicates  that 
a  truAeeship  arrangement  on  ownership  of 
the  graund  sUition  and  terrestial  links  could 
be  wofiked  out  so  that  the  sale  of  ACS  would 
not  bl  delayed.  They  indicated  that  they 
would!*  be  amenable  to  providing  the  initial 
fundi(tg  for  the  transmission  facilities  from 
the  gr&und  station  to  Fairbanks  and  Anchor- 
age wiftere  communications  would  intercon- 
nect \^lt.h  the  existing  facilities  of  ACS. 

Altliough  the  pilot  domestic  program  now 
befor»  the  FCC  does  not  include  Alaska,  ex- 
perts Irom  private  industry  and  COMSAT  all 
agree<fl  that  a  communication  satellite  In 
statioiiary  orbit  over  the  equator  at  a  proper 
longit-Tidinal  fix  could  provide  simultaneous 
coverftee  for  the  western  part  of  the  lower 
48  anil  Alaska.  It  is  also  possible,  by  pencil- 
ing m  with  a  special  satellite  antenna  fo- 
cused Ion  Alaska,  to  provide  specific  coverage 
for  Alfeska.  Although  the  chiuiges  would  be 
of  a  I'elatively  minor  technical  nature,  they 
couldj  not  be  made  after  the  satellite  is 
launcAed.  Tliey  also  indicated  the  cost  would 
be  le^  if  done  on  the  basis  of  providing 
servic«  in  conjunction  with  other  areas  of 
the  icwer  48,  rather  than  designing  a  sepa- 
rate sjitellite  specifically  for  Alaska's  needs. 

WltSi  a  special  satellite  or  with  a  special 
antenna  on  the  domestic  satellite  it  would  be 
technically  possible  to  have  the  primary 
grounp  st;ition  in  Alaska  have  a  42  foot  an- 
tenna; instead  of  one  in  the  90  to  100  foot 
class.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  have  direct 
TV  communication  transmission  to  class- 
rooms" in  remote  villages  through  small  re- 
ceive-^nly  antennas,  or  to  provide  point-to- 
point  ''  intra-Alaska  communication — some- 
thing |ve  desperately  need. 

A  42  foot  ground  station  could  provide  both 
TV  anM  telephone  service.  The  state  of  the  art 
also  clSntemplates  high  quality  TV  reception 
from  intennas  as  small  as  20  feet.  This  would 
subst.'fntlally  reduce  the  cost  of  ground  sta- 
tions ito  the  point  where  there  is  a  good 
chanc*  to  provide  service  to  many  of  the  iso- 
lated llcommunlties  throughout  Alaska.  For 
inst.iiA;e.  a  smaller  direct  reception  television 
antenlla  in  the  10  to  15  foot  diameter  class 
costintt  about  $10,000  Is  now  being  actively 
proposed  for  remoU:  ajeas  in  Mexico  and  In- 
dia— iSut  this  Is  with  utilization  of  specific 
satelllites  and  high  power. 

Caimda.  in  a  white  paper  on  a  domestic 
satellne  communication  system  for  Canada, 
issuetilast  March,  proposes  to  provide  a  na- 
tionwiae  system  of  telephone  service  and  tele- 
vision^ service  in  both  French  and  English. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  approach  was  the 
need  |o  get  regular  service  to  their  remote 
settlefnents  which  cannot  be  reached  by  con- 
veiitidjial  means  on  an  economic  basis. 

Tot^y  Russia  has  the  only  operational  do- 
mestio  communications  satellite  system.  The 
RussUin  system  involves  6  satellites  in  an 
elliptijpal.  non-equatorial  orbit  over  the  Sovi- 
et Unjon  in  such  a  fashion  that  as  one  satel- 
lite g«ies  below  the  horizon,  another  has  risen 
on  thft  opjKJSite  horizon. This  system  provides 
telepnone  service  and  national  distribution 
of  teljtisiun. 

Thrf  major,  and  significant  difference  be- 
tweenjthe  existing  domestic  satellite  commu- 
nicatli>n  system  of  the  Russians  and  that  be- 
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Ing  proposed  by  COMSAT  for  the  U.S.  Is  that 
our  satellites  will  be  synchronous  or  "station- 
ary", hence  continuous  observation  will  per- 
mit less  costly  ground  facilities.  Of  course, 
our  satellites  are  not  really  stationary — as  to- 
day's high  school  student  knows — the  satel- 
lite is  actually  in  an  orbit  directly  over  the 
equator  at  an  elevation  of  about  22.300  miles. 
At  this  height,  the  orbital  speed  of  the  satel- 
lite is  identical  to  the  earth's  rotation  Thus, 
from  the  earth  the  satellite  only  appears  to 
be  stationary. 

Thp  po.=sibilities  for  economical  satellite 
C'inmunicatlons  for  Alaska  are  bright.  This 
i.';  largely  through  the  advanced  technology 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  series  of  satel- 
lites proposed  for  the  pilot  domestic  satellite 
communications  program  Tlie  existing  Lon- 
nle  Bird  and  Telstar  series  are  designed  as 
a  spinning  top  with  the  transmission  of 
energy  (TV.  voice  and  data)  spraying  out 
in  all  directions.  The  new  series  will  have  a 
mechanism  for  focdsing  the  energy  from  the 
satellite  into  a  predetermined  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Thus,  the  efficiency  of  today's 
satellite  could  be  compared  to  the  results  you 
would  get  if  you  tried  to  read  a  newspaper  20 
feet  from  an  unprotected  two  cell  flashlight 
bulb  which  h.as  been  mounted  in  a  com- 
pletely exposed  position.  The  new  domestic 
satellites  would  be  like  taking  the  same  two 
cell  flash  llghtbulb  and  installing  it  properly 
and  then  aiming  the  beam  of  light  at  the 
newspaper.  This  innovation  makes  the  new 
satellite  more  efficient  and  reliable  and  at 
the  same  time  expands  the  service  potential 
on  a  pound-for-pound  basis. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  most  enthusiastic  over 
the  potentials  of  having  educational  TV  for 
our  isolated  villages,  live  TV,  uninterrupted 
telephone  service  to  the  lower  48,  intra-Alaska 
point-to-point  communications,  direct  con- 
tact with  our  expanding  commercial  markets 
in  the  Par  East — these  are  the  things  that  are 
possible.  But  we  must  decide  what  our  com- 
munication needs  are.  Answers  to  the  com- 
munication needs  for  Alaska  must  be  gen- 
erated from  data  developed  by  Alaskans. 
There  is  no  practical  way  that  the  Job  can  be 
done  from  a  desk  in  Seattle.  Los  Angeles,  or 
Washington.  DC. 

I  see  no  conflict  with  the  pending  sale  of 
ACS.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  authorizing 
the  sale,  the  purchaser  will  have  to  invest 
substantial  amounts  of  capital  to  relieve  the 
congestion  on  the  existing  facilities.  Since 
the  present  ACS  facilities  are  not  even  ade- 
quate for  today's  needs,  what  type  of  capital 
investment  will  be  required  to  provide  for 
expanded  ser\'lce?  We  will  be  required  to 
provide  for  expanded  service,  but  we  also  will 
need  to  know  our  communication  require- 
ments for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  concerned 
Alaskans  we  have  rekindled  an  active  and 
viable  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  using 
satellites  as  ,i  means  for  providing  better  and 
more  efficient  communications  for  Alaska.  The 
decision  as  to  Alaska's  future  now  rests  with 
us  all!  The  time  is  now! 

AGEND.\  for  S.^TELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS  MEET- 
ING. Room  1302.  Longworth  Office  Bitild- 
iNO.  Washington,  D.C,  May  1-2.  1968 


10:00  Mr  Ed  Istvan.  Asst.  to  Chairman  and 
the  President  for  Special  Activities,  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation,  w  Mr. 
Roben  D.  Briskman. 

11:00  Mr.  Leonard  Jafee.  Director,  Space 
Applications  Program.  National  Aeronautics 
&  Space  Administration,  w'Mr.  Greg  Andrus, 
Chief,  Communications  Program. 

2:00  General  James  D.  O'Connell.  Director, 
Telecommunications  Management.  Executive 
Offices.  The  White  House,  w  Mr.  John 
O'Malley;  w  Mr.  Ralph  Clark. 

•«:30  The  Honorable  Rosel  H.  Hyde.  Chair- 
man, Federal   Communications   Commission. 

3:00  Mr.  Raymond  Stanley,  Chief  of  Edu- 
cational   Branch.   Office   of   Education,   U.S. 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

f.ire. 

4:00  Mr.  William  G  Harley.  President,  Na- 
tional  Association  of  Educational  Broadcast- 
ers, w  Mr  Chalmer  Marquis,  Ex-Director  of 
Educational  TV  Stations. 

MAY    2 

10:00  Mr.  W.  E.  Sutter,  Mr.  P.  T.  Smith, 
Page  Communications  Engineers,  Inc. 

11:00  Mr.  Gus  Rauschenback,  Director, 
TRW  Systems. 

2:00  Mr.  Joseph  Knopow,  Program  Man- 
ager for  Intelsat  IV,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. 

3:00     Dr    A    D    Wheelon.  Vice  President, 
Engineering,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company, 
Those  attending  tlie  satellite  covununcia- 

tions  meeting 
Mr.  Flore  Lokanof ,  Alaska  Aleut  League. 
General   Necrason,   Alaska  Task   Force   on 
Communications 

Commissioner  G.  Sharrock,  Alaska  Tusk 
Force  on  Communications. 

Mr.  Charles  Buck,  Alaska  Task  Force  on 
Comniunlcatlons. 

State  Rtp.  Gene  Guess,  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Col  Haveridge,  USAF,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Charles  Northrlp,  University  of  Ala.ska. 
Messrs.  Claire  Banks,  John  Asplund,  Chod 
Chatterton  &  Max  Hodel,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Alaska. 

Mr.  Asher  H.  Ende,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr.  Robert  Starr.  President's  Task  Force  on 

Communications.  

Mr.  Kenneth  Dewire,  O.S.O.E.-ETV  Fac. 
Program 

Mr.  John  R  Brugger.  USOE-PL  90-129. 
Mr.  D.  P.  Rogers.  NASA  HQ. 
Mr.  Jack  Woolley.  TRW  Systems. 
Mr  Michael  Monroney,  COMSAT, 
General  G    E    Pinkston,  RCA  Corporation. 
Mr.  Frank  Adams.  RCA  Cirporation. 
Col.  August  Mahon,  State  Department 
Mr.  Carl  Swartz,  HtiE^hes  Aircraft  Co. 
Col.  McKinney,  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 
Mr.  Bill  Sturcievant.  NAS.A. 
Mr.  Sanford  Jafee,  Ford  Foundation. 
Mr.    W.    A.    Koenlg,    Lockheed    Missiles    & 
Space  Co. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watklns.  Federal  Communica- 
tions   Commission. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Lemlng,  Hughes  Aircraft   Com- 
pany. 
4      Mr.  P.  S.  Vigher,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company. 
Mr.    James    McHugh,    Stcptoe    &    Johnson 
(representing  Corp.  for  Public  Broadcasting). 
Mr.  Frank  Hammlll.  House  Committee  on 
Science  &  Astronautics. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Guthrie,  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  &  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  iUMAKKS 

allow  this  to  be  done  upon  a  showing 
that  the  failure  to  pay  timely  was  either 
justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of  reason- 
able diligence. 


FATHER  AND  SONS  IN  VIETNAM 


BILL    TO    ALLOW    THE    REINSTATE- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS 

LEASES 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  by  request  to  al- 
low the  reinstatement  of  certain  oil  and 
pas  leases  terminated  by  the  failure  to 
timely  pay  rentals  due.  This  failure  was 
due  to  a  lengthy  delay  of  the  mail.  The 
check  had  actually  been  mailed  prior  to 
the  due  date.  Since  the  leasee  was  dili- 
gent in  complying  with  the  law  it  be- 
lieves that  it  should  be  allowed  to  pay 
the  required  amount  and  continue  as 
leasee.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 


ur    NORTH    C.\ROLIN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  one  of  the  most  in-spiring  stor- 
ies of  my  life  about  a  father  from  my 
di.strict  and  two  of  his  sons  who  are  serv- 
ing together  in  the  Army  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  all  know  of  families  witli  a  father 
or  son  in  the  combat  zone.  This  is  the 
first  case  ever  to  come  to  my  attention 
in  which  three  members  of  one  family 
arc  serving,  not  only  jointly,  but  together 
in  the  same  organization. 

The  father,  CWO  Hardy  Batchelor,  a 
native  of  Nash\-ille,  N.C.,  is  on  his  third 
tour  in  Vietnam  by  his  own  choice.  He 
could  have  retired  years  ago  had  he  so 
desired.  In.stead,  he  has  received  special 
permission  to  return  U.  Vietnam  after  two 
previous  tours  and  almost  22  years  in  the 
Army. 

His  sons,  Lt.  Hardy  Batchelor,  Jr.,  and 
Sp5c.  Thomas  Batchelor,  are  with  their 
father  in  the  5th  .Special  Forces.  Thomas 
Batchelor  is  back  for  his  .second  tour  in 
Vietnam,  having  previously  served  there 
and  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Batchelor  family 
story  is  a  .strong  rebuttal  to  the  ones  we 
hear  about  daily  of  draft  dodgers,  draft 
card  burners  and  others  who  seem  to  feel 
they  have  no  obligation  to  their  coun- 
try. 

The  Batchelors  already  have  given  far 
more  to  their  Nation  than  hundreds  of 
the  "peaceniks"  taken  together  could 
ever  match.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  read  in  detail  of  the  Batchelors' 
devoted  and  patriotic  service  to  us  all, 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  iioint 
a  newspaper  account  of  their  loyalty 
from  the  May  16  issue  of  the  Nashville 
Graphic : 

Pathfr    and    Two    Sons    Serving    in    Samb 
Special  Forces  Unft  in  Vietnam 
(By  Richard  Walker) 
Hardy    Batchelor,    52    year-old    Nashville 
native  who  volunteered  for  his  second  tour 
of  duty  with  the  Special  Forces  In  Vietnam 
Just  last  September,  requested  and  received 
orders   recently   to   return   to   the  war-torn 
country  for  a  third  time.  He  left  for  Viet- 
nam on  April  25. 

However,  there  will  be  one  big  difference 
this  time.  He  will  be  there  vith  his  two  sons. 
Hardy,  Jr..  and  Thomas,  who  also  have  been 
sent  to  Vietnam  with  the  Fifth  Special 
Forces. 

By  coincidence,  all  three  will  be  wearing 
the  green  beret  in  the  same  outfit. 

The  father,  who  entered  the  Army  In  Au- 
gust of  1936,  went  to  Vietnam  for  his  first 
time  30  years  later,  in  August  of  1966.  After 
returning  to  the  states  for  a  year,  he  decided 
to  volunteer  for  a  second  tour. 

Hardv,  Jr.,  who  Is  26.  left  for  Vietnam  on 
April  27.  He  is  a  first  lieutenant  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  was  a  history  major. 
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While  attending  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Hirdy.  Jr..  applied  for  duty  with  the  Special 
F.  rces  In  Vietnam.  List  November  he  re- 
ceived orders  for  assignment  to  Vietnam. 
When  he  found  out  that  he  and  his  father 
would  be  together,  he  said  his  reaction  wi.s 
one  of  pride. 

"I  will  be  proud  to  be  over  there  for  my 
country  and  family,"  Hardy,  Jr  ,  said 
raoMAS  volunteers  again 
Thomas,  22,  who  volunteered  lor  the  Army 
after  graduation  from*liiRh  schcxil,  departed 
for  the  war  zone  for  a  second  time  on  Miy  5. 
A  Specialist  Five,  Thom-i-s  recently  returned 
to  the  ,states  from  duty  in  Panama.  Before 
f^olng  to  Panama,  Vietnam  was  his  home 
biipe  for  a  year. 

On  his  first  Vietnam  tour,  Tliomas  served 
In  the  lOlst  Airborne.  Because  he  volun- 
teered to  return  for  a  s-ccond  lour,  he  w.is 
allowed  to  choose  his  outfit,  but  he  did  not 
know  nt  that  lime  that  he  would  be  with 
his  father. 

Hardy.  Jr.  said  he  would  be  with  the  A- 
te;un  of  the  Special  Forces  and  would  be 
working  with  the  Vietnamese  people  to  tr.nln 
and  educate  them. 

Thomas  will  serve  as  a  weapons  repairman 
and  mortnrman. 

As  a  Chief  Warrant  Officer,  their  father 
will  be  in  charge  of  vehicles  and  weapons 
"to  keep  them  rolling  and  shooting." 

Batchelor,  who  has  been  In  the  Army  for 
almost  32  years,  holds  the  rank  of  Chief 
Warrant  Officer,  CWO-4.  Although  military 
regulations  say  he  mu5t  retire  af>er  30  years 
of  service,  he  has  managed  to  stay  on  active 
duty  with  the  fild  of  several  recommenda- 
tions from  Important  officials.  Including 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  former 
commanding  officer  In  Vietn.^m.  It  was 
through  the  help  of  Gen.  Westmoreland, 
who  contacted  the  Secret.'nry  of  the  Army, 
that  the  Nash  County  native  was  able  to 
return  to  Vletn.tm  for  six  more  months. 

With  32  vears  and  five  months  of  Army 
duty  behind  him.  Batchelor  will  retire  in 
December. 

He  holds  the  highest  rank  he  Is  eligible  for 
before  retiring.  Batchelor  said  he  would  be 
receiving  "good  p.iy"  after  his  release  from 
millUiry  service  but  added  that  he  would 
never  get  rich  on  retirement. 

He  recalls  that  he  received  S17.75  iier 
month  as  a  private  when  he  first  enlisted. 

Batchelor.  wlio  said  the  military  is  "my 
way  of  life.*'  has  seen  action  In  three  wars. 
He  first  served  with  the  11th  Airborne  Di- 
vision in  the  P.iclflc  Theatre  during  World 
War  II.  Twice  he  went  into  combat  during 
the  Korean  War  with  the  187th  Redment-il 
Combat  Team,  and  he  served  with  the  Fifth 
Special  Forces  In  Vietnam  for  19  months. 

A  member  of  the  Airborne  lor  the  past  25 
years.  Batchelor  served  with  the  82nd  Alr- 
ix)rne  Division  for  nine  years.  He  h.%8  made 
329  parachute  jumps  "without   ^ny  mishaps." 

II.AS     10   DECOnATJONS 

During  Batchelor's  second  tour  in  Viet- 
nam, he  w.ns  awarded  a  Bronze  Star  and  an 
Air  Medal.  He  now  has  a  total  of  19  decora- 
tions, including: 

Brohze  Star.  Air  Medal.  Army  Commend.i- 
tlon  with  third  award.  Purple  Heart,  Good 
Conduct  with  third  award,  American  Defense. 
American  Campaign,  Asiatic  P.icific  Cam- 
paign, World  War  II  Victor.  Army  Occupation 
(Japan).  National  Defense  Service  with  sec- 
ond award.  Presidential  Citation  (Korea). 
Korean  Service.  Armed  Forces  Reserve.  Phil- 
ippines Independence.  Philippines  Libera- 
tion, United  Nations  Service,  Vietnam  Serv- 
ice and  Vietnam  Campaign. 

He  also  holds  the  Combat  Inf.intry  Badge, 
Master  Parachutist  Badge  of  the  Army.  Glld- 
crman  Badge  from  the  Army  and  the  Master 
Parachutist  Badge  from  the  Vietnamese 
Army. 

Although  he  owns  a  farm  near  Nashville 
and  a  house   in  Scotland  Neck,  his  fajnlly 
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resides  in  Fayett«vllle,  His  oldest  daughter, 
Baj-bara  23,  is  a  telephone  Company  super- 
%-l8or.  The  youngest  daughter,  Diane,  Is  13 
and  attends  j-  nlor  high  school. 

His  wife.  Margie.  Is  kept  busy  by  a  four- 
;eir-r)ld  son.  David. 

Batchelor  is  a  former  champion  boxer  who 
makes  fun  of  the  physical  fitness  test  given 
by  the  Army  today.  He  thinks  the  tests  are 
too  soft. 

Out  of  318  boxing  matches,  he  won  all  but 
22 

The  referee  beat  me  out  of  those  22." 
B  ichelor  Jokingly  said. 

He  was  welterweight  champion  at  Port 
Bragg  and  held  the  Golden  Gloves  cham- 
pionship Ave  times  as  he  fought  In  the 
southern  coastal  states. 

I  will  let  all  my  friends  know  when  I  will 
r--  urn  to  the  states  and  Fort  Bragg  to  retire," 
B.i'xhelor  said. 

However,  he  does  not  consider  himself  as 
r-^urtng.  but  "only  losing  a  Job." 

When  he  returns,  he  said.  "I  am  going  to 
have  fun  with  my  young  son  and  all  my 
friends.  ■ 


CniPLKTS   FROM   A  TRAINING 
SCHOOL   FX.5R   BOYS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 


IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I 
have  read  poetry  that  represents  many 
activ^ies — poetry  of  soldiers.  poetr>'  fcf 
manners,  poetry  of  landscapes,  poetry  of 
patriots,  poetry  of  railroads,  and  many 
others.  Sometimes  we  have  read  poetry 
of  prisoners  and  inmates,  but  rarely  have 
I  seen  before  poetry  by  the  instructor 
and  custodian  at  a  boys'  training  school. 
Y 't  here  is  a,  calling  that  would  espe- 
cially need  profound  humanity  in  face  of 
callous  obstacles. 

I  am  awakened  to  this  observation  by 
a  folder  of  gripping  couplets  composed 
and  sent  to  ifie  by  Walter  J.  Otto,  chil- 
dren's supervisor.  New  York  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  Warwick,  N.Y.  As 
much  as  anything  they  remind  me  of  the 
poignancy  in  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
poem  about  Little  Orphan  Annie.  Beyond 
that,  however,  they  open  our  eyes  to  a 
different  part  of  our  world  that  we 
should  better  understand.  In  Mr.  Otto'^ 
verse  we  see  this  different  world  through 
an  admirable  pair  of  very  imderstanding 
eyes.  Selections  from  Mr.  Otto's  poems 
are  offered  as  follows  i 

New  3t.«ts   (Orientation):    Via  the 

Underground 

H  :h.   that's  a  good  question,   I'm   glad   you 

.^sked.  I  guess  you  must  be  new. 
H.;ci  you  been  here  as  long  as  I,  you'd  Icnow 
damn  well  It's  true.  i 

They're   all   no   good,   not   one   of   them — so 

never  try  to  trust    em. 
Youll  get  respect  and  they'll  do  as  they're 

told  when  you  wade  right  in  and  bust 

em. 

Th;eves,  murderers,  faggots,  thugs — all  rot- 
ten to  the  core 

And  lots  of  them  you'll  deal  with,  have  done 
some  time  before. 

D   i/t  think  that  you  can  help  them.  It  Just 

can  never  be  done 
.\..d  If  you're  kind,  considerate,  they'll  put 

vou  on  the  run. 


EXlifiNSIONS  OF  Hi  MARKS 


So  knuckle  them  down,  keep  'em  up  tight — 
dpn't  give  the  punks  a  break; 

That  way  you'll  hold  your  Job  and  all  In  all 
dp  great. 
(NoT^— Written  Feb.  30. 1962,  after  2  weeks 

on  the  J^b.) 

j  

;  On  THE  Job 

I'm  sitting  here  aknowlng  as  the  sun  sinks 

ii  the  West. 
That  wlkat  I  did  to  Ben  today  was  really  for 

the  best. 

He  hit  ft  bov  much  younger  and  smaller  too 

l4  size. 
And  it  Wasn't  the  first  time,  either,  be  sure 

to  realize. 

So  I  sinacked  him  hard  across  the  face  with 

open  palm  of  hand 
And  hafl  to  dump  him'  with  my  flst  when  he 

tfled  to  pull  a  grand. 

Now  Befi  has  oft  been  talked  to  for  things 

like  this  before, 
But  it  seems  he  never  got  the  word,  or  chose 

so  to  Ignore. 

I've  preached  to  him  repeatedly  that  force 

solves  nothing  faster. 
But  magnifies  the  argument  and  leads  on  to 

disaster. 

He  paid  no  heed  and  kept  It  up  'til  It  looked 

like  he'd  run  o'er  me. 
And  other  kids  copped  heart  at  this  who'd 
.  never  dared  Ignore  me. 

A  kid  will  follow  other  kids  in  preference  to 

adults. 
Yoimg  Ben  set   poor   examples — engendered 

poor  results. 

.^ware  that  more   Is   caught   than   taught   I 

wonder  where  kids  stand. 
When  to  help  one  out  I  let  my  words  give 

^ay  to  force  of  hand. 

It's   toi^h  on  righteous  guys  like  me  who 

rially  want  to  show 
That  foB-ce  alnt  might  and  nowhere's  right 

aiad  really  has  to  go. 

So  now  that  Ben's  the  victim  of  his  own  poor 

ckudlsh  ways, 
I  hope  liies  reached  by  this  old  Teach  to  give 

hJm  better  days. 

But  rlgbt  or  wrong  I  know  I've  done  what 
sfrems  to  me  the  best  . 

That  colild  be  done  for  willful  Ben,  his  vic- 
tim and  the  rest. 

So  shoot  me  down  in  memo  for  breaking  the 

old  rule 
That  men  like  me  must  never  hit  a  boy  In 

training  school. 
i 
My  heart's  at  peace,  my  mind  at  ease,  I've 

done  what  must  be  done 
To  keep'  a  cottage  helpful  In  raising  others' 

sons. 

Coal  Gang  at  the  Tracks 
Alright  you  guys  from  D-2,  let's  hit  the  far 

eDd  car. 
You,  Smltty.  that  first  pocket — use  the  long 

crowbar. 

That's  it  .  .  .  now  grab  the  sledge  some- 
one— Haynes.  give  Smith  a  hand. 

Let's  knock  it  out  real  early  guys,  then  play 
some  pool  as  planned. 

Look  out  there. •Robustelll!  You'll  hurt  your- 
self that  way; 

I  told  yoy  only  yesterday,  conveyor  belts 
don't  play. 

Hey,    Milrray,    grab    a    shovel;    don't    stand 

thiere  like  a  dummy; 
You  know  we  have   to  knock  It  out  before 

you  feed  your  tummy. 

Come  oi^  there,  Chlco,  baby, — this  fifty  tons 

alci't  hard. 
And  from  the  roundish  looks  of  you.  there's 

need  for  melting  lard. 
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The  rest  of  you  all  come  with  me  to  work 

Inside  the  car. 
With  four  astride  a  pocket,  the  finish  Isn't 

far. 

Easy  new  boy  Watklns,  be  careful  when  you 

climb. 
A  fall  from  off  the  top  the  car  could  hurt 

you;  smash  your  spine. 

Okay  now  guys,  let's  shovel,  but  remember. 

from  the  wall. 
Let  gravity  do  the  center  part,  you  needn't 

shovel  at  all. 

Watch   it.    Lynch — you're   spilling   coal    and 

hitting  Drayton.  White; 
From  what  I  know  of  both  of  them,  they'll 

soon  have  you  up  tight. 

That's  It,  Torres,  Hennegan  .  .  .  work  steady, 

not  so  fast. 
You'll  move  a  lot  more  coal  that  way  and, 

too,  your  strength  will  last. 

No,  no,  Moore,  that's  not  the  way!  I've  told 

you  time  and  again. 
Grab    that    shovel    near    the    blade!    You'll 

learn,  I  know,  but  when? 

Okay,  okay,  there,  Nixon,  take  a  break  for 

now. 
The  way   you're  moving   coal  today,  you're 

showing  others  how. 

No  smokes  for  you  yet.  Murray;  you  haven't 

worked  enough. 
You   slope   out   every   chance   you   get — Just 

always  make  a  bluff. 

Sure,   Torres,   get   a  drink;    take    Hennegan 

with  you  too. 
You   both   put   out   a  lot   today;    you've   got 

some  credit  due. 

Say,    blue    card    boy,    DeJesus  ,  .  .  here's    a 

note,  some  dough. 
Pick  this  up  at  our  canteen  and  come  back 

quick,  you  know! 

Watch  out  there,  everybody,   here  comes  a 

balling  freight. 
Get  In  the  way  of  that  thing  boys  .  .  .  It's 

simply  then  too  late. 

Fernandez,  please,  don't  ask  again;  you  know 

your  restriction  card. 
Besides  the  heavy  coal  dust  here,   the  work 

itself  is  liard. 

I  wish  that  boys  Judged  perfect  fit  ap- 
proached  this   chore   your   way. 

I  wottldn't  have  to  push  them  so  from  morn- 
ing through  the  day. 

Hey,  China,  will  you  cut  that  out?  You're  in 

Morales'  way. 
Move  over  here;  there's  lots  of  room.  Let's  get 

this  out  today ! 

Murray,  Go!  Get  off  the  car!  You're  only  in 

the  way. 
Behaving  like   you   always  do;    again   you'll 

have  to  pay. 

It's    a    wonder,    son,    you    never    get    wise, 

smarten  up,  get  hep; 
Just   do   your  share   like  most  of   the  gaiys 

and  change   your  awful  rep. 

Aaron.  Aaron,  lighten  up,   your  mouth  goes 

more  than  your  shovel; 
Another  thing  about  it,  boy,  you  run  it  on 

the  double. 

Hold    it!    Hold    it!    Break    it    up!    Kelly,    let 

him  go! 
Heck,  he's  only  half  your  size  .   .  .  why  pick 

on  little  Joe? 

Now  don't   go  louding,  watch  your  Up;    you 

knov  Pop  and  fights; 
He  11    have    you    buffing    most    the    day    and 

half  way  through  the  nights. 

Well.  DeJesus.  finally  back,  I  almost  thought 

you  breezed. 
VVTiat  could  possibly  hold  you  up,  mind  now 

telling  me  please? 
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I'll  buy  your  story,  accept  your  buns,  and 
that's  Just  what  you  sold  me; 

I'll  not  use  you  for  runner  again;  cold  coffee 
don't  console  me. 

Here   it   comes,   boys,    one    more    load;    the 

truck's  Just  pulling  in. 
Make  It  fast,  load  It  up;  we'll  all  then  pack 

it  in. 

That's  It,   Rivers,   Avery— clear  the  pockets 

wide. 
We'll  close  the  gates  then,  fellers,  and  give 

this  thing  a  ride. 

Okay,    boys,    off    the    car;    use    your    weight 

behind. 
Push  It  down  the  tracks  a  ways;  111  turn  the 

wheel  to  bind. 

Brake     locked,     tracks     clear,     shovels     put 

away. 
That  did  It,  boys,  our  work  Is  through;  we're 
finished  for  the  day. 

Yep.  you've  got  It,  Torres,  Hennegan;  Nixon 

you  have  too: 
A   hundred   on   the  conduct   board.   You've 

earned  it  and  It's  due. 

Murray,  you  Just  got — what  else? — the  zero 
you  deserve. 

You're  never  on  the  ball  at  all;  Just  throw- 
ing slope-out  curves. 

Everybody,  on  the  truck;   let's  go  back  for 

showers. 
Then,    Just    knock    your    dinner    out — and 

play  your  pool  for  hours. 

Wizard 
Behind  those  eyes  of  cobalt  blue. 

Beneath  that  yellow  Iralr 
Is  a  mind  that's  seeking  day  and  night 

To  drive  you  to  despair. 

Wizard  hasn't  reached  fifteen; 

A  paleface  kid  and  blond. 
His  glistening  eyes  shed  crocodile  tears; 

You've   had    it.    man,    you're   conned. 

He'll  swing  you  every  chance  he  gets — 

Talk  real  cool  and  sweet — 
While    stalking,    outmaneuvering    you, 

And  lie  right  In  your  teeth. 

He'll  work  lus  points  and  try  you, 

Challenge  every  way. 
Deplore,  entreat,  defy  you 

To  try  to  get  his  way. 

While  you're  at  home  and  getting  rest 

He's  burning  midnight  oil. 
Concentrating  on  a  means 

To  fret  you,  worry  you,  foil. 

To  succeed  In  his  deemed  destiny 
He'll  nag  you,  wear  you  down. 

His   moods   and   modes   of   needling   you 
Seem  endless,  know  no  bounds. 

Gentle — fierce,  quiet — loud. 

His  techniques  clever,  ranging; 
But  his  design  to  dominate,  .  .  . 

Of  that  there's  never  changing. 

Yes.  he'll  set  the  other  boys 

Against  you  when  he  can 
He'll  do  the  same  with  staff  them,  too — 

Both  women  and  the  men. 

Losing  smokes,  losing  pool. 

Losing  ping  pong,  snacks. 
Doesn't  even  daunt  him — 

His  tough  sheen  shows  no  cracks. 

He's  set  his  heart  against  you, 
His  target  cause  you're  weak — 

There's  no  administration  way 
To  handle  his  life,  bleak. 

Having  yet  no  feel  of  love 

In  giving  or  receiving. 
A  withered  spirit,  empty  heart. 

That's  hard  and  always  grieving, 

It's  Ills  natural  inclination 

To  operate  and  control. 
To  thwart  an  inner  conviction: 

He's  truly  some  lost  soul. 
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Rejecting  every  bit  your  help. 

Resenting  that  you're  kind, 
Shows  up  his  hateful  sense  of  self — 

A  fearful  state  of  mind. 

The  boy  needs  understanding; 

He's  deep  and  so  complex. 
No  doctrine  of  the  odogles 

Can  touch  him  with  their  text. 

Yet,  thought  illumined  by  the  Mind 

Divine  and  ever  near 
Can  lift  his  veil  of  tears  and  hate. 

Remove  his  morbid  fear. 

I'll  do  It.  then,  while  many  scorn 

My  efforts  in  the  task. 
Consider  me  a  fool  and  such; 

Their  praises  I  don't  ask. 

I'll  search  the  scriptures  old  and  new 

And  find  the  healing  key 
Of  life  and  Truth  and  Holy  Love, 

To  set  this  captive  free. 

Let  others  find  the  way  to  Mars. 

Let  others  solve  the  sea. 
If  I  can  reach  and  heal  that  boy. 

That's  good  enough  for  me. 
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The  Dance 

Excitement   fills   the   air   today,   the   cottage 

is  a  Jumpin', 
The  kids  are  spickln'  spannin'  things,  their 

hearts  are  heavy  thumptn'. 

Showers,  grease,  duke  type  clothes,  all  pressed 

and  clean   and   neat. 
It  must  be  something  special,  that  promises 

a  treat. 

Perfume  is  heavy  on  the  air,  there's  crowding 

at  the  mirror. 
High  pitched  voices  sound  out  loud,  the  time 

is  drawing  nearer. 

There's  goodly  reason  for  all  this  and  maybe 

you  have  guessed 
The  Hudson  dance  is  coming  up  and  hearts 
will  soon   be  blessed. 

The  i^romlse  of  a  quick  romance,  some  liours 

so  entrancing. 
As  Warwick  boys  enjoy  a  day  with  Hudson 

girls  a  dancing. 

And  there  they  go.  the  lucky  guys,  all  hus- 
tling down  the  walk. 

While  everybody  knows  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject of  their  talk. 

The  bus  ride  t.»kes  two  hours  but  to  them  It 

takes  all  day. 
And  those  that  never  went  before  are  won- 
dering what  they'll  say 

When  sweet  young  things  enclose  them,  in 

t^ently  circling  arms. 
As   Hudson   girls   transfix  them   with,  their 

lovely  female  charms. 

Before  they  can  believe  it,  they're  on  the  way 

back  home. 
Another   few   months   facing   them,    though 

surrounded,  all  alone. 

To  some  it's  opened  up  a  life  they  liardly 

knew  before. 
And  that's  the  right  result  desired,  to  help 

them  know  the  score. 

It's  quite  a  new  philosophy  of  modern  Insti- 
tutions 

To  normalize  the  lives  of  boys,  to  help  In  the 
solutions 

Of   seeming    endless   failures,   rehabilitating 

boys. 
Caught  in  the  web  of  trouble,  by  teaching 
them  some  Joys, 

Prejudice 
Prejudice,  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 
Needs  a  vigorous  shove  out  the  door. 

Too  long  have  its  silly  pretensions 
Had  a  voice  on  humanity's  floor. 


Prejudice,  meretricious  to  the  woefully  unin- 
formed, 

Is  accepted,  practiced  blindly,  by  millions; 
all  are  wrong. 

Prejudice,  a  flirting  with  harloUj, 
Has  really  no  proof  of  support; 

Exposed  by  enlightening  research. 
It's   essentially   mistaken   thought. 

As  a  product  of  the  city, 
A  melting  pot  indeed. 

I've  played  and  schooled  and   worked   with 
All  colors,  ethnics,  creed. 

I've   known    the   wop.   the   nigger, 
Tlie  squarehead   and  the   mlck. 

The  yld,  the  frog,  the  limey. 
The  chlnklc  and  the  spick. 

They    spoke    a    lingo    foreign,    and    dressed 

somewliat  apart. 
And     ate     .some     dishes. — really  .  .  ,  I     ju.-t 

didn't  have  the  heart. 

But,  were  they  so  very  different  from  others, 

me  .and  you? 
Not  .so  in  huma^  nature.  You  know  so  well 

that's  true.  , 

The  tears  that  flow  from  slanted  eyes,  sunk 

wide  In  yellow  face, 
Run  Just  as  hot  and  salty  in  every  other  race 

I've  felt  the  sting  of  their  anger,  their  hate, 

their  bigotry,  gall. 
But,  too,  the  toucli  of  their  tender  care,  Iho 

love  from  each  and  all. 

Its  not  the  design  of  the  creator,  who  made 

one  human  race. 
To  have  his  errant  chUdren  Just  spitting  in 

his  face — 

Assuming  special  privileges,  taking  a  supe- 
rior pose. 

Denying  others'  birthrights  for  wide  or  nar- 
row nose. 

So  have  no  more  of  the  arrogant  stance. 
That  sets  us  all  apart. 

But  practice,  be  American, 
From  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 

Life,  liberty,  happiness. 
In  freedom's  promised  land 

It  .shared  by  each  and  everyone 
Is  secure  and  noble,  grand. 

Forgive  the  errors  of  the  past 
In  meeting  human  needs; 

Perpetuate  our  heritage 

Of  courage,  and   izood   deeds. 


OLD  GLORY  IN  DISTRESS 


HON.  JOHN  R    RARICK 

I  IF     I  OT'lSI.A.N'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968  a' 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flying 
of  a  national  emblem  upside  down  has 
been  internationally  recognized  for  years 
as  a  signal  of  distress. 

In  these  try-ing  times  any  citizen  who 
respectfully  flies  our  fla,g — right  side  up 
or  upside  down — should  be  commended. 

With  all  the  flag  burners,  desecrators 
and  smearers  of  our  national  emblem  de- 
fended as  freedom  of  expression  who 
would  ever  believe  that  a  patriot  who 
merely  flies  his  country's  flag  upside 
down  would  be  arrested  for  defiling  the 
flag? 

Maybe  the  cliarge  should  be  disturbing 
the  peace  for  being  too  patriotic — or  dis- 
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turbine  his  neighborhcxxi  by  showing  too 
much  concern  about  our  country- 

I  include  news  releases  from  the  Day- 
ton. Ohio.  Daily  News  lor  May  9  and  10, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Dayton.  Ohio.  Dallv  N<"w:    May  6. 

19681 

He  Just  Wont  Straighten  Up.  Fly  Hicht 

(By  Howard  Hall) 

MiAMtSBt'Rc. —  Larry  Eidward  Yoiinit  went 
out  on  his  front  porch  Wednesday  and  put 
up  an  Amerlc.in  flag.  Upside  down. 

Someone  caUed  the  police,  who  came  and 
told  Young  to  take  down  the  flag,  or  fly  It 
right  side   up. 

Young.  27.  of  718  E.  Central  Ave.,  refused. 

He  said  nothing  In  the  U.S.  Constitution 
prohibits  flying  the  flag  upside  down. 

C.  P.  McCray  arrested  Young,  citing  him 
under  section  2D31  05  of  the  revised  code  of 
Ohio  for  "unlawfully,  pviblicly  defiling  iind 
casting  contempt  upon  the  flag  of  the  U.S." 
by  flying  it  upside  down. 

•>  Police'said  Young  told  them  he  flew  the 
flag  upside  down  because  the  "country  is  in 
dire  distress." 

Plying  the  flag  this  way  is  an  international 
distress  slgnM'. 

Young's  wife.  Nancy,  supported  her  hus- 
b.ind.  "If  it  wasn  t  raining  we'd  be  Hying  it 
upside   down   again   today."   slie   said. 

When  police  came.  Mrs.  Young  said,  her 
husband  demanded  a  constitutional  citation 
that  forbids  flying  the  flag  upside  down,  "but 
they  said  they  found  something  in  a  state 
law." 

She  added.  "We  don't  know  exactly  how 
the  state  law  reads." 

Mrs.  Young  said  her  husband  is  concerned 
about  the  "whole  state  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  social  strife." 

Young,  a  meter  reader,  was  ordered  to  ap- 
pear in  Miamisburg  Municipal  court  at  9:30 
a.m.  Friday. 

[Prom  the  Dayton    lOhlo)    Daily   News, 

Dayton.  Ohio.  May  10.  1968| 

Flew    Banner    Upside    Down:    Flag    F^yek 

PLE.ADS  Innocent  to   Contempt 

(By  Walter  Morrison) 

Miamisburg — I^arry  Edward  Young  en- 
tered a  plea  of  Innocent  in  Municipal  court 
today  to  a  charge  of  casting  contempt  on  the 
American  flag  by   flying  It  upside  down. 

Judge  Rex  E.  Weaver  granted  a  defense  re- 
quest for  a  continuance  and  Young's  release 
on  his  own  recognizance.  A  trial  date  will 
be  set  later. 

Dayton  attorney  Douglas  Carter  repre- 
sented Young.' 

Earlier.   Carter  declined   to   permit  Young 
or   his   wife.    Nancy,    to   reply   to   newsmen 
questions  about  the  case. 

"I  wouldn't  want  any  prejudice,"  Carte 
said. 

Young  said  Thursday  he  had  flown  the 
flag  upside  down  t)ecause  the  country  is  in 
distress  at  home  and  abroad. 

Flying  the  flag  upside  down  is  an  Interna- 
tional distress  signal. 

When  she  arrived  at  court  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  counsel.  Mrs.  Young  wore  a 
jeweled  pin  in  the  design  of  the  American 
flag. 

It  was  upside  down. 

Young's  father.  Walter,  w;js  in  court  and 
wore  a  "Win  with  Wallace"  campaign  but- 
ton, as  did  several  other  persons  in  tiie  court- 
room. 1 

Young  was  arrested  Wednesday  after  re- 
fusing to  take  down  the  flag  or  fly  it  right 
side  up  in  front  of  his  home  at  718  E.  Cen- 
tral Ave. 

He  was  cited  under  section  2931.05  of  the 
revised  code  of  Ohio  for  "unlawfully,  publicly 
deflUng  and  casting  contempt  upon  the  flag 
of  the  U.S. '  by  flying  It  upside  down. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  27-year-old  meter  reader  liad  con- 
tended at  the  time  nothing  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution prohibits  flying  the  flag  upside 
down. 
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NIXON  REAL  PRIMARY  \V'INNER 


)t 


H(3N.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILilNOIS 

IN  TI^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know.  A  cliche  is  an  expression  or  an 
idea  that  has  become  trite.  A  platitude 
is  a  trite  remark  or  idea,  esiJecially  one 
uttered  as  if  it  were  novel  or  momentus. 
Usine  either  definition,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  events  sar  far  in  this  presidential 
election  year  make  it  obvious  that  the 
time  has  come  to  file  in  the  category  of 
"cliche"  or  "platitude"  that  often-heard 
expression,  "Nixon  can't  win." 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  of  May  13.  1968,  makes  some 
rather  interesting  and  revealing  com- 
parisons of  Mr.  Nixon's  performance  as 
opposed  to  the  several  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  the  primaries  this  year.  Since 
the  editoi'ial  was  written,  of  course,  we 
have  had  the  Nebraska  primaiy  where 
Mr.  Nixon  gathered  more  popular  votes 
than  all  the  Democratic  candidates  on 
the  ballot  as  he  picked  up  70  percent  of 
the  Republican  votes  cast.  His  vote  count 
in  Nebraska  was  70  percent  more  than 
what  he  picked  up  in  1960  when  he  was 
unopposed   in   that   State. 

"ITius'we  see  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  runnin.? 
ahead  of  his  1960  perfoi-mance  all  the 
way  down  the  line  aiid  this  record  should 
lay  to  i-est  any  doubt  about  his  ability  to 
win.  I  hisert  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Nixon  Real  Primary  Winner 

Shall  we  step  back  from  all  the  romance 
of  these  pre-season  primaries,  and  look  at  a 
couple  of  quiet  facts? 

Although  he  ran  behind  and  actually 
polled  only  20.000  votes.  Sen.  McCarthy 
claimed  a  great  "victory"  in  New  Hampshire 
in  the  true  political  spirit — and  it  was  a 
"victorv-"  in  terms  of  drama  and  romance,  be- 
cause ills  idle  "opponent"  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  ran  reasonably 
close  to  htm. 

Meanwhile.  Richard  Nixon  quietly  garnered 
all  the  state's  convention  candidates  on  the 
GOP  side,  and  polled  substantially/ more 
votes  than  any  of  them.  * 

In  Wisconsin,  on  the  heels  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  he's  quitting.  Sen. 
McCarthy  scored  a  victory  by  default,  and 
tliis  made  the  "Cinderella"  candidate  the 
romance  of  that  primarj'. 

Meanwhile.  Richard  NLxon  quietly  wrapped 
up  the  GOP  delegation  of  Wisconsin  in  a 
lack-liister  non-campaign  also  by  default — 
and  quietly  also  drew  even  In  an  unopposed, 
non-campaign  a  substantiaUy  higher  primary 
vote  than  he  had  done  in  1960. 

What  does  this  indicate? 

A  glance  at  the  World  Almanac  tells  us 
that  in  his  previous  presidential  race  he  beat 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  Wisconsin  by  64,000 
votes.  , 

Then  came  Indiana,  the  first  "test"  for, 
the  newest  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  a  circus  campaign  involving  ap- 
parently millions  of  dollars,  groups  of  movie 
stars,  and  scads  of  drama  and  romance  all 
centered  around  the  activities  of  Senators 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy. 


This  time  the  new  entry,  Kennedy,  won 
with  320.000  votes,  and  McCarthy  dropped  to 
a  poor  third.  What  drama!  What  romance! 

Meanwhile,  quietly,  Richard  Nixon  who 
did  not  appear,  had  no  movie  stars,  spent  no 
money,  and  had  another  lack-luster  no- 
reason-to-bother  tmopposed  non-campaign, 
raked  in  the  state's  GOP  delegation.  He  also 
quietly  collected  over  .")00.000  \otes  with  NO 
stimulus  in  the  GOP  primary. 

A^ain.  what  does  it  mean? 

Another  glance  at  the  record  book. 

Well,  what  do  you  know!  Tliat's  about 
100,000  more  votes  than  he  got  there  before 
In  the  primary. 

.And  in  the  presidential  election? 

In  Indiana,  previously.  Mr.  Nixon  beat 
John  F.  Kennedy  by  225.000  votes. 

If  these  few  states  that  deliberately  sched- 
uled their  primaries  way  ahead  of  the  season 
because  they  like  the  game  of  politics  really 
mean  anything,  which  is  doubtful,  they  may 
have  more  significance  in  the  Republican 
party  than  the  Democrat. 

The  fact  that  the  hard-spending,  harrl- 
shouting  and  headlines  and  romance  arc 
Democratic  only  obscures  that. 

Tliey  are  all  states  that  voted  Nixon 
against  Kennedy,  anyway  the  last  time!  If 
the  present  trend  continues,  the  GOP  politi- 
cos  are  going  to  be  reminded  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  supposed  lo  be  a  beautiful  and 
brilliant  campaigner  and  yet  only  outran 
Nixon  by  a  whisker,  over  all. 

And  they  will  be  reminded  that  while 
Nl.xon  ran  neck  and  neck  against  Kennedy 
in  1960.  he  is  running  aliead  of  liis  1960 
track  record  in  the  primaries  now — effort- 
lessly. 

if  this  adds  up  solidly,  the  "can't  win" 
claim  will  be  shot  down,  and  if  that  happens, 
there'd  be  no  doubt  of  the  convention's 
choice  for  President — nor  any  doubt  that  he 
would  be  a  formidable  candidate. 

Nebraska  will  be  rather  interesting,  after 
all. 


ANTI-SLMITISM  IN  POL-^ND 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    -N'EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  text  of  a  i-esolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  .-jovernors  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C..  May 
11-13,  1968.  The  resolutions  follows: 

ANTISEMmSM    IN    POLAND 

Faced  with  a  demand  from  the  Polish 
people  for  more  freedom  and  independence, 
the  Polish  government  has  responded  with 
brutal  force  and  shameful  fabrications, 
combining  police  clubs  and  political  anti- 
Semitism  to  defeat  the  freedom  movement. 
Borrowing  from  the  notorious  tactic  of  the 
Russian  Czars,  the  government  has  played 
on  anti-Seirutic  prejudices  and  scapegoated 
the  Jew  to  deflect  attention  from  its  own 
weaknesses.  The  student  demonstrations  and 
the  protests,  it  has  falsely  said,  were  a 
Zionist  plot. 

Since  anti-Semitism  is  condemned  by 
Commuinst  ideology  and  by  world  oplmon, 
the  Polish  government  has  pretended  that 
its  target  is  Zionists,  not  Jews.  No  one  is 
deceived.  Even  the  Communist  press  in  other 
countries,  i.otably  Czechoslovakia,  has  con- 
demned the  Polish  government's  tactics. 

Poland  is  one  of  the  dwindling  number  of 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  that  slavishly 
follows  the  Soviet  Union's  lead.  After  the 
Six-Day  War  in  the  Middle  East,  the  So»iet 
Union    severed    diplomatic    relations    with 
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Israel  and  intensified  its  program  of  vilifl- 
catlon  of  Israel  and  Zionists.  Dutifully, 
Poland  followed  the  Moscow  line.  Now  it 
has  exceeded  its  teacher  in  its  harsh  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  in  government  and 
in  the  universities. 

In  1958.  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  extend  the  most-favored-nation  tariff 
benefit  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  wiiose 
governments  were  then  moving  away  from 
Soviet  domination  and  were  seeking  closer 
relations  with  the  West.  Poland  continues 
as  one  of  only  two  nations  of  East  Europe 
that  enjoys  the  privUege  of  its  exports  en- 
tering the  United  States  at  the.  lowest  duties 
Imposed  by  the  tariff  act.  Ironically.  Ru- 
mania and  Czechoslovakia,  substantially 
independent  and  genuinely  seeking  better 
relations  with  the  West,  have  not  t>een 
granted    this   economic   advantage. 

In  view  of  the  Polish  government's  en- 
couragement of  anti-Semitism  and  hostility 
to  the  West,  B'nai  B'rith  calls  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
that  the  conditions  which  led  to  granting 
most-favored-natlon  benefits  to  Poland  no 
longer  exist,  and  that  therefore  this  prefer- 
ential  status   be   rescinded. 

A  systematic,  government-organized  cam- 
paign of  anti-Semitism  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  matter  of  domestic 
concern.  Our  generation  knows  too  well  the 
ultimate  cost  in  lives  and  civilized  stand- 
ards. The  governments  of  the  world  must 
seek  out  again  this  reactioniiry  menace. 
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theories  of  the  thirties.  We  believe  a 
realistic  farm  pi-ogram  can  be  developed 
whereby  the  farmer's  freedom  to  manage 
his  own  farm  is  restored  and  he  is  able 
to  earn  a  fair  share  of  the  national  net 
income. 

H.R.  17126  would  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  additional 
year.  It  would  provide  the  farmer  with 
the  leadtime  that  is  needed  to  make  es- 
sential plans  for  planting  and  market- 
ing of  the  crops  upon  which  his  liveli- 
hood depends.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
provide  the  necessary  inten-al  in  which 
the  next  Congress  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration could  formulate  an  effective  farm 
pi-opi-am — a  program  that  would  improve 
the  economic  status  of  American  agricul- 
ture, reverse  the  trend  toward  costly 
Government  programs  and  insure  an 
adequate  food  supply  at  reasonable 
prices. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House  Repub- 
lican i)olicy  committee  supports  the  1- 
year  cxten.sion  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act. 
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A    MARINE    WRITES 


war  This  Is  all  right  except  that  half  of  these 
articles  are  of  how  we  over  here  are  killing 
innocent  people. 

"Well,  me.  I  have  had  It!  This  Is  my  feeUng 
that  I  am  Just  plain  ashamed  of  my  country- 
men. 

"Except  for  the  ones  who  have  a  son.  hus- 
band or  other  loved  ones  over  here  there  Is 
a  very  small  grovip  who  care  becauRe  it  Is 
their  country.  It  looks  like  most  are  engaged 
in  carrying  signs,  marching  around  and  sing- 
ing Koiigs  about  the  war.  Then  they  sit  back 
in  their  big  homes  sipping  drinks  and  say, 
•I  JaKt  don't  know  what  1  feel  about  Viet- 
nam' or  'Why  can't  we  Just  wrap  it  up  over 
Ihore    It  is  Just  n  bunch  of  ragged  V.  C 

"Well,  yesterday  those  ragged  liunch  of 
V.C.  hit  us  with  130  mm  artillery  and  120 
rockets.  How  many  of  the  hippies  who  rai^e 
H  -  -  -  about  napalm  have  ever  seen  what 
a  direct  hit  from  a  mortar  or  artillery  will  do 
to  a  Marine! 

"Don't  worry.  We  aren't  getting  dissatisfied. 
I  can  assure  you  we  will  stay,  fight  and  come 
home  with  the  victory  ours.  First  because 
we  are  marines  and  that  means  the  best. 
Second  because  we  are  Americans.  I  only 
hope  that  one  of  these  days  the  people  of 
my  beloved  homeland  will  get  behind  us 
and  give  us  the  kind  of  supplies  we  need  We 
can  do  without  Cokes  and  ice  cream,  but 
give  us  moral  support." 

George  P.  MrrcHEi.L, 

Greenvili-e,  S.C. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  H.R. 
17126— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FOOD  ANE  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1967 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

IF     .SRIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  httle  wonder  that  President  Johnson 
devoted  only  one  sentence  to  agriculture 
in  his  1968  Economic  Repoi-t.  Eight  years 
of  Democratic  mismanagement  and  ne- 
glect have  placed  the  American  farmer 
in  grave  financial  trouble.  Since  1961,  net 
farm  debt  has  increased  $23.7  billion 
while  production  costs  have  increased  31 
percent.  The  parity  i-atio.  which  aver- 
aged 85  during  the  8  years  of  the  Ei.sen- 
hower  administration,  averaged  only  "4 
for  1967  as  a  whole  and  was  down  to  73 
on  April  15.  1968.  The  realized  net  fann 
income  in  1967  was  down  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion— a  10-percent  cut  in  pay  for  farm- 
ers. Tlie  inflationary  fiscal  twlicies  of  the 
last  8  years  have  trapped  the  American 
farmer  in  a  \acious  price-cost  squeeze. 

Despite  the  misdirected  and  self-de- 
feating aspects  of  the  present  Federal 
farm  program,  the  energy,  and  ingenuity 
of  the  American  farmer  have  produced  a 
food  supply  that  has  outpaced  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  our  population  and 
fed  millions  of  huI^gl■>•  people  around  the 
world. 

Farmers  mu.st  have  the  opportunity  to 
run  their  own  farms  with  minimum  gov- 
ernment interference.  National  farm  pol- 
icy must  be  geared  to  the  challenges  of 
the    seventies    and    not    to    the    tired 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  18  edition  of  the  Greenville,  S.C, 
Piedmont  conUins  a  most  interesting 
letter  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  George  P.  Mitchell,  of  Greenville, 
S.C,  provided  a  few  excerpts  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  his  neighbor's  son  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  who  is  now  in  Vietnam.  The  son,  who 
is  unnamed,  writes  of  the  dissatisfaction 
that  men  in  Vietnam  have  with  the 
treatment  given  the  war  by  most  of  the 
news  media.  The  young  man  reassures 
his  reader  that  the  military  personnel  on 
the  scene  are  not  dissatisfied  and  that 
they  are  serving  willingly  in  this  de- 
manding struggle.  At  the  same  time  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  one  of  these  days 
the  general  public  will  give  them  the 
support  and  supplies  they  need.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying: 

We  can  do  without  cokes  and  ice  cream 
but  give  us  moral  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

A  Marine  Writes 

Editor,  the  Piedmont: 

I  watched  my  neighbor's  boy  grow  from  a 
fuzzy  faced  youngster  to  a  man  In  his  late 
teens.  He  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  is  now  in  Vietnam  and 
has  seen  the  roughest  parts  of  the  battle. 

I  will  offer  you  a  few  excerpts  from  a  letter 
he  wTOte  home : 

'The  real  reason  for  my  letter  tonight  is 
that  I  have  to  voice  a  bitch.  Whenever  we 
get  mall  call,  included  in  our  mail  are  issues 
of  Post,  Time,  US.  World  Report  and  the  like. 
Over  half  of  the  articles  la  each  are  of  the 


OPPOSITION  TO  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 


;iON.  iiOV:'ARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  nm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  testimony  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  William  Wauga- 
man,  .senator,  Alaska  State  Legislatuie. 
Mr.  Waugaman  is  also  director  of  the 
Alaska  Minei's  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  .surface  mining  committee.  As 
such,  he  is  highly  qualified  to  expound 
the  following  position  of  the  Alaska 
Miners  A.ssociation  on  S.  3132; 

The  Alaska  Miners  Association  is  ada- 
mantly oppKJsed  to  Federal  control  of  the 
mining  Industry  regardless  of  the  names 
and  terminology  used.  This  bill  S.  3132  while 
it  claims  to  vest  the  regulation  of  surface 
mining  in  the  various  States  is  a  thinly 
veiled  reach  for  Federal  control  of  all  sur- 
face mines  on  the  flimsy  excu.'^e  that  the 
materials  so  mined  are  commerce.  This  law 
will  completely  destroy  our  present  system 
of  private  ownership  along  with  the  free 
enjoyment  and  use  of  private  lands  by  in- 
dividuals. The  mere  ownership  and  mining 
are  made  black  villains  and  made  to  appear 
against  the  public  interest  even  though  sec- 
lion  3(a)    states  to  the  contrary. 

In  our  State,  which  contains  365.481.600 
acres  of  land  and  9.814.400  acres  of  inland 
water,  approximately  12.300  acres  of  land 
has  been  disturbed  by  placer,  strip,  or  open 
pit  mining.  In  riddition  to  producing  more 
than  $lt;i  billion  worth  of  mineral  wealth, 
this  "disturbed  "  land  was  transformed  from 
unoccupied  unusable  desolate  muskeg, 
tundra,  and  swamp-permafrost  areas  into 
well-drained,  usable  and  productive  ground. 
For  example  prime  building  ground  around 
our   major   cities   Is   ground    that    has   been 
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used  ror  mlnlne.  At  Nome,  the  airport.  FAA 
buildings  and  Beltz  Vocational  School  are 
-all  located  on  worked-out  placer  ground  be- 
cause It  Is  ideally  suited  for  the  erection  of 
I>ennanent  community  improvements.  Jtony 
government  buildings  placed  on  the  sur- 
rounding permafrost  have  been  damaged 
Ijei'ond  repair  by  frost  heavin^,  and  melt- 
ing of  the  permufrost. 

Near  Fairbanks  the  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tion is  built  in  a  valley  on  worked-out  placer 
ground  because  reliable  foundations  were 
needed. 

At  Juneau,  our  State  capital,  most  of  the 
city  is  built  on  mine  tailings.  All  of  our 
ro^s  and  airfields  are  built  from  tailings 
or  open  gravel  pits.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  examples. 

We  have  adequa^  laws  in  our  State  for 
the  regulations  of-^surface  mining  and  our 
Industry  cannot  startd  the  added  weight  of 
the  dead  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
enforcement. 

Mineral  exploration  Is  Increasing  In  our 
State.  Technology  and  better  methods  are 
Just  now  making  it  worthwhile  for  produc- 
tion companies  to  extensively  explore  our 
State  in  the  hope  of  establishing  new  mines 
which  will  ndd  to  our  national  wealth.  Min- 
ing unlike  gOTernment  must  be  nble  to  show 
a  profit.  Mineral  commodities  arc  competitive 
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on  a  worldwide  basis.  I  would  '.ike  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  statements  of  Senator 
Grueninc  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  22.  1968.  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  Is  acquiring  an  un- 
healthy dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
nilnerals. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  article  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 
that  J.ipan  Is  turning  to  Siberia  for  mineral 
resources  If  our  Industry  Is-  to  compete  on 
the  world  market  and  Amerlciin  capital  is  to 
bring  gold  and  dollar  flow  into  the  United 
States  we  must  produce  on  a  competitive 
world  market  basis.  While  we  might  .igree 
that  some  regulation  may  be  necessary  at 
some  future  time,  the  additional  costs  both 
to  industry  and  government  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  this  bill  will  most  likely  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  adversely  affect  the 
mineral  development  of  Alaska. 

There  has  developed  a  strange  dichotomy 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  attitude 
toward  mineral  resource  development.  We 
urge  you  to  consider  our  Nation's  well-being 
foremost  If  the  U.S.S  R.  succeeds  in  develop- 
ing Siberia  while  we  fall  to  develop  Alaska, 
Japan  will  swing  into  the  Communist  orbit 
and  our  tremendous  investment  in  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  Japanese  nation  will  be- 
cofne  a  Communist  prize. 
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PROGRAMS  SUPPORTED  BY  OFFICE 

OF  EDUCATION 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

I'F     '.VFST     VIRGINIA 

I.V  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  him  and  a 
table  entitled  "Federal  Money  for  Edu- 
cation: Program.':  Adminj.'^tered  by  the 
U.S.  OfBce  of  Education,  Fiscal  Year 
1968." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    table    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stateivient  by  Sen.ator  Morse 

In  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
Senators.  I  feel  that  certain  materials  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education  relative  to 
programs  supported  under  the  authorities 
administered  by  that  agency,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  can  be  most  helpful. 
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FCDERAL  MONEY  FOR  EDUCATION;  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  B'<  THE  US.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

GROUP  I:  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
;Figures  m  parentheses  indicate  estimated  amounts  or  money  carried  over  from  prior  years,  rather  than  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations] 


Type  at  assistance 


Autliotization 


Purpose 


.Appropiiation 


Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


1.  Public  schools 

2.  Educational  televisioii 


3.  Community  colleges,  tech- 

aical  institutes. 

4.  Other  undcrgradu;  te 

facilities. 

5.  Graduate  facilities ... 


6.  Undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate facilities. 


7.  Vocational  facilities 

8.  Area  vocational  schools 


9.  Public  .ibranes. 


10.  Facilities  for  educational 
research. 


School  aid  to  Federally  im- 
pacted and  ma|or  disaster 
areas  (Public  Lavn  815) 

Public  Law  37  447.  amendine 
Communications  Act  ot  1934. 


Hijiher  Education  Facilities 

Act— Title  I. 
do... , 

Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act— Title  II. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act -Title  III. 


Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 
Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963. 


Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act— Titie  II. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA— Title 
IV). 


Aid  school  districts  in  providing 
minimunv school  facilities  in  fed- 
erally impacted  and  disaster  areas. 

Aid  in  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  transmitting  and  production 
equipment  for  ETV  broadcasting. 

Construct  or  improve  academic  fa- 
cilities. 

Construct  or  improve  undergraduate 
academic  facilities. 

Construct  or  improve  graduate  aca- 
demic lacjlities. 

Loans  ti  construct  or  improve  higher 
education  facilities. 


Construct  vocational  education  facili- 
t:es  i:i  the  Appalachian  region. 

Construct  or  improve  area  vocationa. 
education  school  facilities. 


Aid  construction  of  public  libraries. 

Construct  and  equip  national  and 
regional  research  lacilities. 


$22, 937, 000    Local  school  districts OE's  Division  of  School  Assistance 

in  Federally  Affected  Areas. 


(20,000,000)  Nonprofit  apencies,  public  col- 
leges. State  television  agen- 
cies, education  agencies. 

100. 000.  000    Public  community  Colleges  and 

technical  institutes. 
300.  000, 000    Colleges  and  universities 


50, 000, 000    Public  and  private  academic 
institutions,  graduate  center 
boards. 
200. 000. 000    Public  and  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, cooperative  cen- 
ters, boards  ot  higher 
education. 
(7.000,000)  State  education  a.gencies  in 
Appalachian  region. 
(')  Public  secondary  and  postsec- 

ondary  schools  providing  ed- 
ucation in  5  or  more  fields. 

27. 185,  COO    state  library  administrative 

agencies. 
(30, 781,  COO)   Educational  laboratories  and  re- 
search development  centers. 


Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Educational  Television),  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20201. 

state  commissions. 

Do. 
OE's  Division  of  Graduate  Programs. 


OE-HEW  regional  office. 


OE's  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education. 

State  boards  of  vocationa.  education 
(information  from  OE's  Division 
ot  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion). 

OE's  Division  of  Library  Services 
and  Educational  Facilities. 

OE's  Division  of  Educational  Labora- 
tories. 


I 

GROUP  II:  FOR  PROGRAMS,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


School  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Strengthening  instruction  in 
critical  subiects  in  public 
schools. 


School  aid  to  federally 
impacted  and  maior  disaster 
areas  (Public  Law  374). 

National  Defense  Education 
Act-Title  III. 


-do. 


3    Strengthening  instruction 
in  nonpublic  schools. 

4.  Strengthenuig  instruction  m    National  Foundation  on  the 

arts  and  humanities  m  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 

public  schools.  of  1965. 

5.  Strengthening  instruction  in     do 

arts  and  humanities  in 
nonpublic  schools. 

6.  Programs  (or  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

handicapped.  Education  Act— Title  VL 


7.  Programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 


Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act— Title  i. 


Aid  school  districts  on  which  Federal 

activities'  or. maior  disasters  have 

placed  a  financial  burden. 
Strengthen  instruction  in  science, 

mathematics,  modern  foreign 

languages,  and  other  critical 

subiects. 
.  Loans  to  private  schools  to  improve 

instruction  in  critical  subiects. 
Improve  instructional  capabilities  of 

public  schools  in  humanities-arts 

holds. 
.  Loans  to  private  schools  to  improve 

humanities-arts  instruction. 

Strengthen  educational  and  related 
services  tor  handicapped  children. 

Support  educational  programs  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  ot  lov»- 
iiKome  lamilies. 


$416,200,000    Local  school  districts OE's  Division  of  School  Assistance 

in  Federally  Affected  Areas. 

79,200,000    do Slate  education  agency. 


1,000,000    Nonprofit  private  elementary         OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
and  secondary  schools.  Supplementary  Centers. 

440,000    Public  schools State  education  agency. 

60,000    Private  nonprofit  schools OE's  Division  ol  Plans  and 

Supplementary  Centers. 

15,000,000    Slate  education  agencies OE's  Bureau  of  Education  for 

Handicapped,  Division  of 
Educational  Services. 

1,191,000,000    do OE's  Division  ot  Compensatory 

Education. 


Sec  footnott's  a»  end  (^f  table. 
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Type  ot  assistance 


Authorization 


Purpose 


Appropriation 


Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act— Title  II. 


8.  School  library  resources 
and  instructional  ma- 
terials. . ,         . 

9   Supplementary  centers Elementary  and  Secondary 

"•  -^"vv  Educational  Act— Title  III. 

10   Vocational  programs Smith-Hughes,  George  Harden, 

Vocational  Education  Acts. 

11.  Captioned  film  loan  program    Captioned  films  for  the  deaf... 


Support  provision  of  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials. 

Support  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services. 

IVIaintain.  extend,  and  improve  voca- 
tional education  programs,  develop 
programs  in  new  occupations. 

Provide  cultural  and  educational 
services  to  the  deaf  through  films. 


J104, 457, 000    Local  education  agencies Slate  education  agency. 


208.750,000 
256,461,455 


13. 


Desegregation  assistance....  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 A'^^-ta'inrgfm'p^lo^eern'^'rlllems 

incident  to  school  desegregation. 
National     Defense     Education    Assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
Act-Title  VA. 


Guidance,   counseling   and 
testing  in  public  schools. 


14.  Testing  in  nonpublic  schools. 


guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
programs, 
do  Provide  for  aptitude-achievement 

testing  ol  private  school  students. 


15. 


16. 


Foreign  language  training 
and  area  studies. 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act. 


Services  ol  foreign  cur- 
riculum specialists. 

17.  Teacher  institutes National     Defense 

Act— Title  XI. 

18.  Teacher  institutes Civil  Rights  Act  ot  1964 


Education 


19.  Teacher  training  (handi 
capped). 

20  Counselor  institutes  National  Defense  Education 

Act— Title  V-B. 

21  Teacher  training  (voca-  Smith-Hughes  George  Barden 

lional).  Vocational  Education  Acts. 


Provide  foreign  curriculum  specialists 
to  U.S.  schools  to  strengthen 
language-area  studies  programs. 
(jg  Support  overseas  training  and  re- 

search in  language  area  studies 

Improve  qualihcations  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  and  related 
specialists. 

Improve  ability  ol  school  personnel 
to  deal  with  problems  incident  to 
school  desegregation. 

Prepare  teachers  and  others  who 
work  m  education  of  handicapped. 


Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities Act,  and  others. 


Improve  qualifications  ol  guidance 
worker?  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Improve  qualifications  ol  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  of  voca- 
tional education  programs. 


22    Teacher  Corps Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act. 
Higher  Education  Act  ot 


23.  Experienced  teacher  fel- 

lowships, 

24.  Prospective  teacher  fellow- 

ships. 

25.  Institutional  assistance  grants. 


1%5-TitleV-C. 


do. 


26. 


Librarian  training Higher     Education     Act     ol 

1965 — Title  II 


27.  State  administration  of  HEFA 

program. 

28.  Facilities  comprehensive 

planning. 

29.  Endowment  of  colleges  ol 

agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts. 

30.  Language  and  area  centers.. 

31.  Acquisition   of   educational 

media. 

32.  Workshops,  institutes  m 

educational  media. 

33.  Strengthening  community 

service  programs. 

34.  Strengthening  developing 

institutions. 


Higher  Education  Facilities 

Act  of  1953. 
Higher  Education  Facilities 

Act-Title  I. 

Morrill 


National  Delense  Education 

Act— Title  VI, 
Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965— 

Title  VIA, 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— 

Title  Vl-B. 

Higher  Education  Act  of   1965— 
Title  I. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— 
Title  III. 


35. 


ships. 


36.  College  library  resources. 


37. 


Student  loans— matching 

funds. 


Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965— 

Title  II. 
National  Delense  Education 

Act-Title  II. 


33   Cuban  student  loans Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act. 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — 

Title  IV-C. 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— 
tee  reserve  funds.  Title  IV  B,  ,QAt_ 

Talent  search Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965- 

Title  IV-A. 


39.  College  work-study. 

40.  Higher  educational  guaran- 
41 


42.  Educational  opportunity 

grants. 

43.  Cuban  relugee  professional 

training. 

44.  Foreign  study  extension 

45.  Strengthening  State  educa- 

tion agencies. 

46.  Supervision  and  instruction. 


Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act, 

Mutual  Education  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act, 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act— Title  V. 

National  Delense  Education 
Act— Title  III. 


do 

Public  schools 


Strengthen  educational  opportuni- 
ties ol  children  m  low-income  areas. 
Improve  the  quality  ol  education  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  related  personnel, 

(jQ  Improve  the  quality  of  educatron  of 

■ persons    planning    careers    in    ele- 

mentary and  secondary  education. 
Develop     and      strengthen      teacher 
training  programs  (elementary  sec- 
tion). 
Increase  opportunities  for  training  in 

libraiianship. 
Help  States  administer  program  under 

HtFA  -Title  I. 
Help  States  plan  higher  education 
,,„c,  construction  program 

acts  amended -.  Support  instruction  in  agriculture  and 

mechanic  arts  in  the  land-grant 
colleges 
Improve  quality  of  instruction  in  un- 
common languages-area  subjects. 
Improve  instruction  in  selected  subject 

areas. 
Improve  capabilities  of  persons  using 
educational  media  lor  undergraduate 
instruction. 
Strengthen  higher  education  capabili- 
ties in  helping  communities  solve 
their  problems. 
Provide  partial  support  for  cooperative 
arrangements  between  developing 
and  established  institutions. 

National  teaching  fellow-       do.... *^«.^.!?1'.^J  !!ff,?,',:^„:f  ""'"^  °' 


developing  institutions. 

Strengthen  library  resources  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Provide  for  loans  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  cannot  meet  pro- 
gram's matching  obligations. 

Provide  a  loan  fund  to  aid  Cuban 
refugee  students. 

Provide  part-time  employment  for 
college  students. 

Provide  adequate  loan  reserves  tor 
higher  educational  student  loans. 

Assistant  in  identilying  and  encourag- 
ing promising  high  school  graduates. 


2, 800, 000    Groups  of  deaf  persons;  non- 
deaf  groups  lor  tiaining. 

5, 245, 000    School  boards  and  other  agen- 
cies responsible  tor  public 
school  operation. 
24, 500, 000    Public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  lunior  colleges, 
echnical  institutes. 
(!)  Testing  agencies 


Sep  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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OE's  Divisron  ot  Plans  and  Supple- 
mentary Centers 

State  boards  of  vocational  education 
(inlormation  liom  Ot's  Division 
ot  Vocational  Technical  Education). 

Ot's  Buitau  ol  Education  lor  Handi- 
capped, Divis.on  of  tducationa 
Services 

OE's  Division  ol  Equal  Educationa' 
Opportunities. 

State  education  agencies 


3  000, 000    Colleges  and  universities,  Stale 
and  local  education  agencies. 

(1)  Colleges  and  universities,  State 

education  agencies. 
30  000,000    Colleges  and  universities. 


3,255,000 do 


State  education  agency  or  Ot's 
Division  ot  Plans  and  Supp. 
Centers. 

Ot's  Division  ol  foreign  Studies. 


Educational    Per- 


Equal    Educational 


24, 500, 000    State  education  agencies,  col- 
leges and  universities. 


Public  and  private  nonprofit 
colleges  and  universities. 
Local  school  districts  .. 


7, 250,  DUO 
(') 

13,500,000 
15,000.000 

12, 500, 000 


7  500,000    Institutions      participating      in 

fellowship    irograms,    group 
II.  Nos  23  and  24, 
Colleges  and  universities 


Local  education  agencies,  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Institutions  ol  higher  education 
ottering  graduate  programs. 


Do. 

OE's    Division    of 
sonnel  Training. 

OE's    Office    ol 
Opportunities. 


OE's  Bureau  ol  Education  lor 
Handicapped,  Division  ol  Training 
Programs. 

Ot's  Division  ol  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Tiaining 

State  boards  ot  vocational  educa- 
tion (inlormation  from  OE's 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical 
tducation) 

OE's  Teacher  Corps. 

OE's  Division  ot  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Training 


Jo  Ot's  Division  ol  Graduate  Programs. 


8, 250, 000 
3,  000, 000 
4,000,000 

14.500,000 

5, 830, 000 
14, 500, 000 


State  commissions  that  admin- 
ister program. 
do    

The  68  land-grant  colleges 


Colleges  and  universilies. 


Do 

OE's  Division  ol  Library  Services  and 

Educational  Facilities 
OE's  Division  ol  College  Facilities. 

Do. 

.      Do 


OE's  Division  of  Foreign  Studies. 


jQ State  commissions. 


2500  000  do OE's  Division  of  College  Support. 


jjg  Assist  qualified  high  school  graduates 

gotocollege. 

Provide  refresher  training  programs  for 
professional  personnel. 

Assist  US  institutions  in  promoting 
language  and  area  studies  abroad. 

Improve  leadership  resources  ol  State 
education  agencies. 

Strengthen  administration  in  State  edu- 
cation agencies. 


10, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 

(') 

25, 000,  000 
2,  COO,  000 

(4, 400, 000) 

139, 900, 000    . 

(7, 284, 654) 

4, 000, 000 

140,600,000 
500, 000 
(^) 
29,750,000 
2,000,000 


.do 


Accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  existence  at  least  S 
years. 

Developing  institutions  nomi- 
nating prospective  fellows 
liom  established  institutions. 

Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  combinations  theieof. 

Accredited  nonprofit  institutions 
(including  business  schools 
and  technical  institutes). 

Colleges  and  universities 


....do - 

State  or  nonproht  private  guar- 
antee agencies. 

State,  local  education  agencies, 
public  01  nonpMlit  organiza- 
tions, 

(Sieges  and  universities 


Stale  agency  or  institution  designated 
to  administer  State  plan. 

OE's  Division  ot  College  Support. 


Do. 

OE's  Division  ol  Library  Resources 
an<Educational  Facilities. 

Ot's  Division  of  Student  Financial 
Aid. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Do. 


Jg  OE's  Division  ol  Educational  Per- 

sonnel  Training. 

Jg  OE's  Division  ol  Foreign  Studies. 


OE's  Division  of  Stale  Agency  Co- 

StreduSnag;;;^es Orf&n  of  Plans  and  Supple- 

mentary  Centers. 


State  education  agencies  and 
combinations  thereof 
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FEDERAL  MONEY  FOR  EDUCATION^  PROGRAMS  ADMINreTEREO  BY  THF  ii<;    nrPicE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968-Continued 

GROUP  II:  FOR  PROGRAMS,  INSTRUCTION.  AND  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

[Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  estimated  amounts  or  money  carried  over  from  prior  years,  rather  than  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations! 


Type  of  assistance 


Authorization 


Purpose 


Appropriation 


Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


47.  Public  library  services 

4?    I  nierlibrary  cooperation  . 

49  State  institutional  library 

services 

50  Library  services  to  physt- 

cally  handicapped 

51  Civil  aetense  adult  edu- 

cation. 

52  Adult  basic  education. .   . 
53.  Occupational  training  and 

retraining. 

54  Vocational  gurantee  re- 

serve lunds- 

55  Vocational  work-study 


5«    Researcher  training. 


Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act— Title  I 

Library  Services  and  Construe-  • 
tion  Act-Title  III 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act-Title  IV  A. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act -Title  IV  B. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950. 

Adult  Education  Act  of  1966     .. 

Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962 

National  Vocational  Student 

Loan  Insurance  Act. 
Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963-Sec,  13. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA-Title  IV) 


Extend  ai^  improve  public  library  J3S. 000, 000 

service! 
Planning  for  establishment  of  coopera-  2, 375, 000 

tive  networks  of  libraries. 
Planning  for  improved  institutional  '  2, 120,000 

library  services.  ^ 

Planning  tor  improved  library  serv-        *        1,320,000 

ices  to  physically  handicapped 
Provide  information  on  civil  defense  3,  565, 000 

procedures  to  the  public. 
Provide  literacy  programs  for  adults. . .        40, 250, 000 
Provide  training  programs  to  equip  129, 110,000 

persons  for  work  m  needed  em- 
ployment fields. 
Provide  adequate  loan  reserves  tor  (1, 577,  329) 

vocational  student  loans. 
Provide  part-time  employment  op-  10, 000, 000 

portunities  tor  vocational  education 

students 
Develop  and  strengthen  programs  tor  0) 

training  educational  researchers. 


State  library  administrative  OE's  Division  of  Library  Services  and 

agencies.  Educational  Facilities. 
do Do. 

.        do Do. 

do  Do. 

Chief  State  school  officers  or         OE's  Division  ot  Adult  Education 

Slate  agencies.  Programs. 

Slate  education  agencies  - .  Do. 

Local  school  authorities  public,      State  vocational  education  agency 
private  nonprofit.  information  from  OE's  Division  of 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
Slate  and  private  nonprofit  OE's  Division  of  Student  Financial 

guarantee  agencies.  Aid. 

High  schools,  colleges,  voca-         State  education  agencies  (inlorma- 
tional  or  technical  schools.  tion  from  OE's  Division  of  Voca- 

tional and  Technical  Education) 
State  education  agencies,  insti-     OE's   Division   ot  Higher    Education 
tutions  and  organizations.  Research,  Research  Training 

Branch. 


GROUP  III:  FOR  TEACHEfl  TRAINING  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


1.  Handicapped  teacher  lel- 

k>wships  and  trainee- 
ships. 

2.  Desegregation  training 

grants. 

3.  Experienced  teacher  fellow- 

ships. 


4    Prospective  teacher  fellow- 
ships. 

5.  Arts  and  humanities 
training  grants  (insti- 
tutes). 


Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Act,  and  others. 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


6    Tether  Corps. 
7.  Study  abroad... 


8   Summer  seminars  abroad. 


9  Counseling  and  guidance 
training  grants  (insti- 
tutes). 

10.  Teacher  training  grants 
(institutes). 

U.  Foreign  teacher  develop- 
ment 


12.  Teacher  exchange. 


13   Captioned  films— training 
grants. 


14  GMduate  fellowships. 

15  College  work-study... 


16.  Foreign  'anguage  fellow- 

ships. 

17.  Student  k>ans 


Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965^ 
Title  VC. 


.do 


National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965. 

Higher  Education  Act  ot  1%5— 
Title  V-B. 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act, 


.do 


Natkinal  Defense  Education 
Act— Title  V-A. 

National  Defense  Education 
Act— Title  XI. 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act 


-do. 


Captioned  films  lor  the  deal 


National  Defense  Education 
Act -Title  IV. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965- 
Title  IV 

National  Delense  Education 
Act— Title  VI. 

National  Delense  Education 
Act-Title  II. 


Improve  training  of  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  education  ot  the  handi- 
capped. 

Improve  ability  ol  school  personnel  lo 
deal  with  desegregation  problems. 

Improve  the  quality  ol  education  ol 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  related  personnel. 

Improve  the  quality  of  education  ol 
persons  planning  careers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Strengthen  the  teaching  ol  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Strengthen  educational.opportuni- 
ties  of  children  in  low-income  areas. 

Improve  teacher  competence  and 
curriculums  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages and  area  studies. 

Improve  quality  of  instruction  in  mod- 
ern loreign  languages  and  area 
studies  in  the  United  States. 

Improve  counseling  of  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  ^ 

Improve  the  quality  ol  teachers, 
school  librarians,  other  specialists. 

Provide  opportunity  lor  loieign  ed- 
ucators to  observe  U.S.  methods, 
curriculum,  organization  (element- 
ary and  secondary). 
Improve  and  strengthen  relations 
between  United  States  and  loreign 
nations  by  exchange  ol  teachers. 
,  Improve  quality  of  instruction  avail- 
able to  deal  persons. 

Increase  the  number  ol  well-qualified 
college  teachers. 

Provide  part-time  employment  tor  col- 
lege students. 

Assist  ir>  the  training  ol  teachers  and 
other  specialists  in  modern  loreign 
languages  and  area  studies. 

Provide  for  low-interest  loans  to  col- 
lege students. 


(•)  Persons  employed  or  preparing 

lor  employment  as  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  so  forth,  ol 
handicapped. 

(")  Teachers  and  other  personnel 

of  public  schools. 

(•)  Experienced  teachers  planning 

to  continue  in  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  careers. 

(»)  Prospective  teachers  and  school 

personnel  in  related  profes- 
sional areas. 

$500, 000     Persons  engaged  in  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  m  teaching  or 
supervising  or  training 
teachers. 

(10)  Qualilied  teachers  and  prospec- 

tive teachers. 

(')  Teachers  and  supervisors  ol 

loreign  languages-area  stud- 
ies (minimum  5  years  ex- 
perience). 

(')  Secondary  school  and  college 

languages-area  studies  teach- 
ers (minimum  2  years  ex- 
perience). 

(2)  Persons  engaged  in  or  prepar- 

ing to  engage  m  counsel  ing 
and  guidance  ol  students. 

(")  Teachers,  teacher  trainers,  and 

supervisors  in  12  areas. 

420, 000    Foreign  educators  (administra- 
tors, teachers,  teacher  train- 
ers, education  ministry  offi- 
cials). 

350,000    Elementary  and  secondary 

teachers,  college  instructors 
and  assistant  professors. 
('»)  Persons  who  will  use  captioned 

lilm  equipment. 


Prospective  college  teachers 
working  toward  doctoral  de- 
grees. 

College  students.  


13.  Educational  opportunity 
grants. 


Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965—     Assist  qualilied  high  school  graduates 
Title  I  V-A.  to  go  to  college. 


86, 600. 000 

(13) 

6, 870, 000 
190,000,000    College  students 
(») 


Undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
postdoctoral  students. 


19.  Study  abroad Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act 


Assist  U.S.  institutions  in  promoting 
language  and  area  studies. 


20.  Natmnal  teaching  lellow- 
ships. 


Higher  Education  Act  ol  1965—     Augment  the  teaching  resources  ol 
Title  III.  developing  institutions. 


22 


23 


Study  abroad Mutual  Educatk)iwl  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act 
Study  abroad do 


Interest  benefits  for 
er  education  loans. 


high- 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — 
Title  IV  B. 


Improve  instructional  programs  in 
NDEA  Language  and  Area  Centers. 

Develop  competence  in  language  and 
area  studies  lor  graduate  students 
preparing  lor  college  teaching. 

Provide  interest  benefits  lor  student 
loans  through  commercial  lenders. 


(») 
(') 

(») 
(') 


Promising  high  school  grad- 
uates and  college  undergrad- 
uates ol  exceptional  financial 
need. 

Professors,  college  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers. 

Highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents or  junior  faculty  mem- 
bers from  established  institu- 
tions. 

Center  faculty  members 


OE's  Bureau  of  Education  tor  Handi- 
capped, Division  ot  Training 
Programs. 
1 

OE's  Division  ol  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities. 

Local  school  boards  or  participating 
institutions  (information  from 
OE's  Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  OE's  Division  ol  Grad- 
uate Programs). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion from  OE's  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Personnel  Training). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion, OE's  Teacher  Corps). 
OE's  Division  ol  Foreign  Studies. 


Do, 


Participating  institutions  (inlorma- 
tion  Irom  OE's  Division  ol  Educa- 
tional Personnel  Training). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion, OE's  Division  ot  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 

US.  embassies,  educational  com- 
missions, foundations  abroad  (in- 
lormation  from  OE's  International 
Exchange  and  Training  Branch). 

OE's  Division  ol  Educational  Person- 
nel Training.  International  Ex- 
change and  Training  Branch. 

OE's  Bureau  ol  Education  lor  Handi- 
capped. Division  ol  Educational 
Services, 

Participating  institutions  (intorma- 
tion,  OE's  Division  ot  Graduate 
Programs). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion. OE's  Division  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid). 

Participating  institutions  (inlorma- 
tion  from  OE's  Institutional  Support 

Branch,  Division  ol  Foreign  Studies). 

Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion, OE's  Division  ot  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid). 
Do. 


Participating  institutions  (inlorma- 
tion.  OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies). 

Participating  institutions  (inlorma- 
tion  from  OE's  Division  of  College 

Support). 

OE's  Division  ol  Foreign  Studies. 
Do. 


Graduate  students  prtoaring  for 
college  teaching  ot  non- Western 
language  and  area  studies. 
40,000,000    Students  in  eligible  institutions    Participating    lenders    (information 
of  higher  education.  OE's  Division  of  Student  Financial 

Aid). 


See  footnotos  at  end  of  table. 
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1 1: 


Type  ot  assistance 


Authorization 


Purpose 


Appropriation 


Who  may  apply 


tobere  to  apply 


24.  Educational     media      per- 

sonnel training  grants 
(institutes). 

25.  Technical  assistance, 

training  grants. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965- 
TitleVI-B. 

Act  lor  International  De- 
velopment ot  1961. 


26  Cuban  student  loans Migration  and  Refugee 

Assistance  Act 

27  Librarian  fellowships  and        Higher  Education  Act  ot 

traineeships.  i965-Title  II. 


28.  Cuban  prolessionals  re- 
training grants. 


Mip.iation  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act. 


29   Leadership  and  vocational       Government  and  leliel  in 
training  grants.  occupied  areas. 


30.  Vocational  work-study. 


31.  Occupational  training  and 

retraining. 

32.  Interest  benefits  for  voca- 

txmal  loans. 

33.  Vocational  teacher  training 

grants. 


34.  Adult  basic  education 

teacher  training  grants. 

35.  Researcher  training  grants. 


Vocational  Education  Acl  ot 
1963-Sec.  13. 


Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act 

National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act. 

Smith-Hughes,  George  Barden, 
Vocational  Education  Acts. 


Improve  capabilities  of  educational 
media  specialists  and  others  using 
such  media  at  college  level 

Provide  specialist  training  to  foreign 
educators  and  strengthen  educa- 
tion and  economy  in  developing 
nations/ 

Aid  needy  Culian  retugee  college 
itudcnts  to  linance  their  education. 

Increase  opportunities  throughout 
the  Nation  lor  training  in  libraiian- 
shtp. 

Aid  CuLan  retugee  teachers  and 
other  prolessional  personnel  who 
need  assistance  for  further  study. 

Provide  opportunities  lor  Ryukyuans 
to  observe  and  study  in  U.S.  to  im- 
prove education,  economy. 

Provide  iiart-lime  employment  lor 
young  people  to  help  them  begin  or 
continue  vocational  training. 

Train  skilled  workers  in  .ill  sections  ot 
the  Nation. 

Provide  interest  benefits  tor  insured 
loans  for  vocation.il  school  students 
made  through  commercial  lenders. 

Improve  qualifications  ot  vocational 
education  teachers. 


C)  Those  who  will  use  educational 

media  lor  instruction  at 
undergraduate  level. 
J2  000  000    Foreign  nationals  liom  countries 
with  which  United  States  has 
bilateral  technical  assistance 
agreements. 

(!■)  Cubans  who  became  refugees 

alter  Jan  1,  1959. 

(n)  Fellows  and  others  undergoing 

training  in  libiaiianship  and 
related  fields. 

(13)  Cuban  refugee  teachers,  physi- 

cians, and  other  prolessional 
personnel 
21, 711      Ryukyuan  nationals  selected  by 
Iheir  government 


(»)  Vocational  education  students. 


(!i)  Persons  lelei  red  by  State  em- 

ployment services. 

\  600, 000    Business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  students. 


(') 


Teachers  ol  vocatwnal  educa- 
tion subiects. 


Adult  Education  Act  ol  1966 Improve  qualifications  ot  teachers  ot 

adult  basic  education  courses. 

Cooperative  Research  Act  Improve  qualifications  of  educational 

(amended  by  ESEA— Title  IV).       researchers. 


(«)  Teachers  and  teacher  trainers 

ot  adult  basK  education 
courses. 
6, 750, 000    Present  and  prospective  re- 
searchers in  education. 


Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  OE's  Oivisioo  ol  College 
Support). 
AID  mission  with  concurrence  local 
education  ministry  (inloimalion 
from  Ot's  International  Exchange 
and  Training  Branch,  Division  ol 
IPI). 
Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion, 01 's  Division  ol  Student 
Financial  Aid). 
Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  01 's  Division  ot  Library 
Services  and  Educational  Facili- 
ties). 
Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  OE's  Division  ot  Educa- 
tional Personnel  Training). 
Ryukyu  Island  government  in  co- 
operation with  High  Commissioner 
(inlormation  Irom  OE's  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Training 
Branch). 
Participating  institutions  (inlorma- 
tion Irom  State  education  agencies 
or  OE's  Division  ot  Vocational 
Technical  Education). 
Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  OE's  Division  ot  Man- 
power Development  and  Training) 
Participating  lenders  or  schools 
(inlormation  Irom  OE's  Division  ol 
Student  Financial  Aid). 
Participating  inslitutwns  (informa- 
tion Irom  State  boards  ot  vocational 
education  or  UE's  Division  ot 
Vocational  Technical  Education). 
PartKipating  institutions  (intorraa- 
tion,  OE's  Division  ot  Adult 
Education  Programs). 
Participating  institutions  (informa- 
tion Irom  OE's  Division  ot  Higher 
Education  Research,  Research 
Training  Branch). 


GROUP  IV:  FOR  RESEARCH 


Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA- 
Title  IV). 

do 


1.  Educational  research  (re- 

search, surveys,  and 
evaluatkjns). 

2.  Educational  research 

(demonstrations  and 
development). 

3.  Educational  Resources  In-     do • 

formation  Center  (dis- 
semination ot  research). 

4  Educational  media  research  National  Defense  Education 

and  demonstration.  Act-Title  VII. 

5  Foreign  language  research..  National  Delense  Education 

Act— Title  VI. 


6.  Library  research  and 
demonstration. 


Higher  Education  Acl  of  1965— 
Title  ll-B. 


7   Special     centers     for     re-    Cooperative  Research  Act 

search  and  development        (amended  by  ESEA— Title  IV). 
8.  Educational  laboratories do 


9  Vocational  research Vocational  Education  Act  ol 

1963— Sec.  4(c). 


Support  research  on  the  improvement 

ot  education  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
subject  areas. 

Support  development  and  demonstra- 
tion ol  educational  materials, 
processes,  and  organizational 
arrangements  at  all  levels. 

Provide  for  dissemination  ol  research 
findings  to  the  educational 
community. 

Support  research  on  educational  uses 
ot  television,  radio,  motion  fiictures. 
and  other  media. 

Support  research  on  improved  in- 
struction in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages and  materials  development 

Support  research  and  demonstrations 
on  libraries  and  library  personnel 
training. 

Conduct  research  on  the  major  prob- 
lems ol  education. 

Provide  for  development  and  testing 
ot  educational  innovations  until 
ready  for  classroom  use.  i 

Support  research,  training,  and  pilot 
programs  lor  special  vocational 
needs. 


$19, 717, 000    Colleges,  universities.  State 

education  agencies,  private 
or  public  groups,  or  indi- 
viduals. 
3,000.000    (Same  as  IV-2) 


2,400,000 do 

4, 400,  DOO    Grants:  public  or  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, individuals;  con- 
tracts: private  organizations, 
individuals. 

3,000,000  (killeges,  universities,  public 
and  private  organizations, 
and  individuals. 

3, 550. 000    Colleges,  universities,  agencies, 
and  organizations. 

10,800,000 do 


23.800,000 do. 


lO-  H3nd.apped  research  and    Mental    Retardation     Facilities    P--f,;--^„,'';VhTd';c%M'; 


demonstration. 


Act  and  others. 


13,550,000  Slate  education  agencies,  col- 
leges and  universities,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  local 
education  agencies. 

11,100,000    State  education  agencies,  local 
school  districts,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations,  public 
groups. 


Research  Analysis  and  Allocabom 
Stall,  Bureau  ot  Research. 


Do. 


OE's  Div'ision  ol  Information 
Technology  and  Dissemination. 

OE's  Division  of  Higher  Education 
Research. 


Do. 

OE's  Division  ol  Information 
Technology  and  DBsaminatun. 

OE's  Division  ot  Educational  Labora- 
tones. 
Do. 


OE's  Division  ol  Community  and  Vo- 
cational Education  Research. 


OE's  Bureau  of  Education  lor  Handi- 
capped, Division  ot  Research. 


•  See  group  II, 
-See  group  II, 
'See  group  II, 
"  See  group  II, 
:  See  group  II, 
•'See  group  II, 
"See  group  II, 
■  See  group  II, 
•See  group  II, 
'KSee  group  II, 
"  See  group  II, 

Discrimination  prohibited:  'Htle  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  "No  person 
in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,   color,   or  national   origin,  be  excluded 


No.  10. 
No.  13. 
No.  15. 
No.  34. 
No.  35. 
No.  19. 
No.  12. 
No.  23. 
No.  24. 

No.  22. 

No.  17. 


"See  group  II, 
"See  group  II, 
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"See  group  II, 
"See  group  II. 
isSee  group  II. 
"See  group  II. 
»Sec  group  II. 
^  See  group  II, 
^See  group  II 


No.  11. 
No.  38. 
No.  41. 
No.  44. 
No.  31. 
No.  37. 
No.  26. 
No.  42. 
No.  55. 
No.  53. 
No.  52. 


from  participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subject  to  discriminaUon  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial  assistance."  All  programB  cited   herein. 


/ 


like  every  other  program  or  activity  receixing 
financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  operate  in 
compliance  with  this  law. 
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\TR    BROTZMAN  SPEAKS  ON 

AGRICULTURE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  32,  1968 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture recently  were  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  which  now  face  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  ^f  the  Nation  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  i?entleman  from 
Colorado  .Mr.  BrotzmanI, 

His  viewpoint's  were  of  particular  in- 
terest to  us,  because  his  district  is  pri- 
manly  urban  and  industrial. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  fewer  than  5  per- 
cent of  his  constituents  make  their  living 
m  agriculture.  And  yet.  as  we  talked 
to  him.  It  was  evident  that  urbanites 
and  suburbanites — at  least  those  of  the 
West — are  quite'  sensitive  to  the  multi- 
ple dilemma.^  involving  agriculture  which 
we  in  the  Congress  must  solve. 

Our  colleague  showed  us  a  speech. 
which  he  had  deli\'ered  earlier  this  year 
in  northern  Colorado,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, got  to  the  heart  of  many  of  tlie 
i.ssues  facing  agriculture  and  our  great 
Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  speech,  I  am 
submitting  a  reproduction  in  the  Record: 
Sf'eech    by    Congressman    Don    Brotzman, 

Colorado    Second   District,    Delivered    in 

Weld  Countt.  Colo. 

In  1964  Congressional  redlstrlctlng  took 
most  of  the  agticulttiral  communities  out  of 
the   Second   Congressional    District. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  my  time  is 
now  occupied  by  urban  and  suburban  prob- 
lems, my  roots  still  are  in  farming  and  ranch- 
ing, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  flrst  Brotz- 
man bill  to  be  passed  by  the  90th  Congress 
had  to  do  with  providing  wheat  certificate 
payments  to  fsrmers  several  months  sooner 
than  is  the  cast-  now.  This  bill  is  now  await- 
ing  action   by     he   Senate. 

How&ver.  I  should  tell  you  that  my  great 
Interest  in  American  agriculture  is  not  pri- 
marily an  emotional  one.  It  is  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  time  is  comipg  when  the 
American  farmer  will  be  called  upon  to  save 
100  million  lives  or  more.  How  we  react  to 
this  crisis  could  carry  .as  great  an  Impact 
on  our  destiny  as  does  the  outcome  of  the 
desperate  Viet  Nam  struggle. 

It  must  be  nothing  short  of  incredible  for 
the  American  farmer  and  rancher  to  look 
around  him  today  and  conclude  that  the 
world  shortly  will  beat  a  path  to  his  door- 
step, for  it  Is  understating  the  situation 
to  say  that  1967  was  not  a  good  year.  Income- 
wise,  for  most  farmers. 

True,  American  farmers  harvested  the 
largest  corn,  soybean  and  wheat  crops  in 
history.  Livestock  marketings  were  heavy. 
But  after  the  bills  and  taxes  had  been  paid, 
the  net  result  w.os  another  year  on  the  tread- 
mill. 

I  thought  the  situation  was  pretty  well 
summed  up  in  a  bit  of  conversation  I  over- 
heard when  I  stopped  at  a  roadside  cafe  for  a 
cup  of  coffee  today. 

Three  farmers  seated  at  the  lunch  counter 
were  talking  alx)ut  that  fellow  last  year  who 
won  a  quarter  of  a  million  doUars  in  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes,  and  then  quadrupled  his  money 
on  the  stock  market, 

"If  I  had  a  sudden  million  bucks,"  one  of 
them  said,  T'd  sell  the  farm  tomorrow  move 
up  to  Poudre  Canyon  and  Just  hunt  and  flsh 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I'd  let  somebody  else 
worry  about  the  price  of  wheat  and  Uveetock." 
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"I'd  sell  out,  too,"  said  the  second,  "but  I'd 
Join  the  'Jet  set'  and  travel  the  world  for 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Not  me,"  said  the  third.  "I  like  It  In  the 
country.  I  think  I'd  go  right  on  fanning  until 
the  mUlion  was  all  gone." 

You  know,  I'm  with  the  third  guy,  but 
there's  more  than  humor  in  what  he. said. 
There's  a  lot  of  sober  truth  to  It,  as  well. 

Consider  these  facts: 

1.  In  the  past  20  years,  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  fanners  have  dropped  nine  percent 
— and  during  those  same  20  years  the  value  of 
the  dollar  dropped  by  one-third. 

2.  Since  1947,  farm  production  costs,  in- 
cluding taxes  and  wages,  have  increased  44 
percent. 

3.  The  parity  ratio,  which  of  course,  meas- 
ures prices  which  farmers  receive  against 
those  they  pay  for  goods  and  services.  Is 
down  to  73 — lowest  since  the  depression  days 
of  the  "JO'S. 

4.  Total  farm  debt,  which  stood  at  $24.9 
billion  in  1960,  reaches  $50  billion  by  the  end 
of  1967.  In  other  words,  many  farmers  are 
being  forced  to  use  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
Income,  or  savings  as  a  substitute  for  profits. 

When  these  statistics  are  measured  against 
two  decides  of  prosperity — unparalleled  In 
the  annals  of  man — which  have  been  enjoyed 
by  most  Americans,  labor  and  management 
alike,  it  Is  a  wonder  that  there  are  any  farm- 
er.'; ;ind  ranchers  left. 

But  there  are.  and  the  nation  simply  must 
pay  close  attention  to  their  problems  and 
help  them  put  the  profit  back  into  agricul- 
ture, because  the  crisis  which  I  mentioned  is 
clearly  in  sight. 

in  a  nutshell,  the  situation  Is  this: 

Barring  a  nuclear  war  (God  forbid)  and 
the  accompanying  genocide,  the  world  pop- 
ulation explosion  is  going  t-o  swar.-p  the 
ability  of  this  globe  to  produce  food. 

You  may  recall  that  Thomas  Malthus  pre- 
dicted pretty  much  the  same  thing  a  liun- 
drod  years  ago,  but  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nological revolution — plus  the  human  costs 
of  two  world  wars — changed  the  percentages. 

Today  they  tell  me,  despite  the  tremen- 
dous strides  being  made  in  Increasing  agri- 
cultural productivity.  In  deriving  protein 
from  the  seas,  and  in  limiting  population 
growth  a  terrible  famine  is  in  the  making. 

It  could  happen  in  a  decade — maybe  two. 
But  hardly  ^  day  passes  that  I  fail  to  see  a 
new  prediction  by  a  leading  economist  or 
sociologist  with  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
clusion: that  dozens  and  perhaps  hundreds 
of  million  of  human  beings  will  starve  to 
death  In  our  lifetime. 

I  have  not  j-et  seen  it  predicted  that  the 
famine  will  strike  the  American  homeland, 
or  for  that  matter,  beyond  Asia,  Africa,  and 
eastern  Europe. 

But  we  are  at  least  a  generation  away  from 
the  time  when  a  famine  in  China  made  no 
more  impact  on  .Americans  than  a  small  story 
in  the  daily  newspapers.  No,  the  shock  waves 
of  the  predicted  mega-famine  would  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  our  economy,  if  not 
our  naiional  security.  To  say  nothing  of 
our  consciences. 

I  won't  go  Into  this  in  great  detail.  But 
can  you  imagine  the  grave  dangers  which 
would  be  presented  by  an  overcrowded  nation 
which  was  short  on  food  but  overstocked  on 
missiles  and  hydrogen  bomb  warheads? 

One  could  look  at  the  inevitable  world 
food  crisis  and  conclude  that  the  American 
farmer  and  rancher  will  re-join  the  U.S. 
economy  quite  naturally  as  a  result  of  the 
old  and  stiU-valld  law  of  supply  of  demand. 

This  is  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  af- 
ford to  let  the  agricultural  economy  wal- 
low in  non-proatabllity  In  the  intervening 
decade  or  two. 

Emergency  measures  are  needed  now — Con- 
gressional and  Administration  policy  deci- 
sions which  win  not  only  provide  the  farmer 
and  rancher  with  a  fighting  chance  to  make 
a  living  but  also  prepare  us  for  the  day  when 
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the  effectiveness  of  American  agricultural 
productivity  will  literally  mean  life  or 
death  for  tens,  even  hundreds  of  millions. 

Officialdom  has  been  shamefully  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher — and  the  fact  that  American  agri- 
culture must  be  handled  as  a  national  re- 
source with  the  highest  order  of  world 
political  Importance. 

Obviously,  It  is  going  to  be  up  to  Congress 
to  take  the  lead  In  farm  policy — at  least 
through  the  balance  of  1968. 

Here  are  some  of  the  steps  which  I  think 
the  nation  should  consider  in  the  next  year 
or  two: 

First.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  nation 
needs  a  strategic  reserve  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans  and  other  critical  commod- 
ities. It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  which,  a  few 
short  years  ago  worried  about  Its  grain  sur- 
pluses, doesn't  have  enough  on  hand  today 
to  tide  us  over  a  serious  Midwest  drought 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  in 
its  uncommitted  inventory  only  99  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  137  million  bushels  of 
corn  and  7.5  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 
Our  national  Interest  would  be  better  served 
by,  say,  300  million  bushels  of  wheat,  500 
million  bushels  of  corn  and  75  million  bush- 
els of  soybeans. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  agricultural  spe- 
cialists in  Congress  are  working  long  and 
hard  to  provide  safeguards  against  "dump- 
ing" practices,  .should  this  "strategic  reserve" 
be  set  up  by  Congress. 

Second,  the  Food  for  Peace  program  should 
be  stepped  up  now,  so  that  the  spectre  of 
starvation  can  be  averted  altogether  in  the 
nations  which  we  call  our  friends.  It  may 
already  be  too  late  to  accomplish  this  in 
India  I  hope  not,  I  would  also  sound  a  warn- 
ing about  the  character  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  The  Food  for  Peace 
program  laudable  though  it  Is — cannot  sur- 
vive another  scandal  such  as  the  transaction 
in  which  Egypt  took  our  foodstuffs  and 
traded  them  to  other  nations  for  hard  cur- 
rency. 

Third,  the  nation  needs  an  Improvect  live- 
stock and  crop  reporting  system.  Farmers 
have  recently  been  the  victims  of  loss-taking 
brought  on  by  inaccurate  government  esti- 
mates. This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
past  year  in  the  case  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
turkeys. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  attention  to  these 
three  areas  now  is  important,  not  onlV  to 
agriculture  and  the  agricultural  products 
Industries,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  our  ability  to  bring 
the  American  farmer  and  rancher  back  from 
economic  exile  may  well  be  as  important  to 
our  position  in  the  world  as  Is  the  outcome 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
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WASHINGTON'S  REIGN  OF  TERROR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

('F    SOUTH     C.\ROLl.\--\ 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  20.  1968,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  contains  an  article  entitled. 
"Washington's  Reign  of  Terror,"  written 
by  David  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  the  develop- 
ments of  the  ;iast  few  weeks  which  indi- 
cate a  tremendous  Increase  in  crime  and 
a  widespread  disregard  for  law  and  order 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

He  also  cites  the  shortage  of  policemen 
and  the  costs  of  deploying  troops  across 
the  Nation  after  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King. 


Mr.  Lawrence  deplores  the  disorder 
tJiat  Is  Kweeping  the  Nation  and  reminds 
Ills  readmg  ixibhc  that  the  American 
people  have  :i+rain  and  ivgain  held  the 
party  m  ix)wer  responsible  for  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  liie  article  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington's  Reicn  op  Terror 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  reign  of  terror  prevails  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  suites  Drivers  of  buses  are  afraid 
to  work  at  lught  because  one  of  their  number 
was  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  robbers.  At- 
tempts to  steal  the  money  collected  from 
passenger  fares  have  produced  234  Incidents 
thus  f.\r  this  year. 

The  police  lorce  is  inadequate.  Business- 
men iu-e  dismayed  Tourists  .ire  reluctant  to 
come  to  the  national  capitol  Residents  of  the 
city  iu-e  scared  to  go  out  on  the  streets  at 
night.  Theaters  !tnd  movies  have  smaller 
audiences.  Owners  of  iKuklng  lots  are  par- 
ticularly apprehensive.  Two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  "the  park  and  shop"  organization 
unanimously  signed  a  letter  to  the  President 
taid  Congress  which  was  published  in  a  page 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  Friday.  It 
said  in  part: 

"Tills  nation  has  borne  the  allegedly  spon- 
taneous rape  of  its  cities  with  restraint  and 
patience  beyond  ordinary  understanding,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  iire  now  on 
Wastungton.  and  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  approaching  events  will  not  be  spon- 
taneous. All  aura  of  uncertainty  and  personal 
insecurity,  .i  growing  smog  of  fear  hangs  over 
this,  the  natJon.T.1  capital.  It  is  not  Just  aji- 
other  City.  It  belongs  to  all  Americans,  and 
all   Americans  are  watching.  .  .  . 

"Will  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  nation  provide  ;m  over- 
whelming deterrent  to  violence?  Will  they 
provide  visible  police  and  troops  sufflcient  to 
discourage  the  cnnunal  few  from  acts  which 
unfortunately  and  unjustly  are  often  blamed 
on  the  innocent  majority  of  one  segment  of 
our   whole    people?    .   .    . 

"We  ;isk  lor  a  deterrent  to  destruction 
not  only  a  promise  of  control  after  it  has 
st.Txted.  .  .  . 

"If  sufficient  ]X)lice  are  patrolling  this  city, 
are  seen  in  large  enough  concentrations  and 
numbers,  and  are  known  to  be  authorized  to 
enforce    the    law   with   all    means   necessary, 
senous  noting,  arson  and  looting  will  never 
have  the  chance  to  begin.  If  sufficient  police 
are    unavailable,    there    are    in    the    area   of 
Washington  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief more  than  sufficient  troops 
to   provide   the   necessary   show   of   force.   It 
would  seem  preferable  to  show  force  before, 
rather   than  to   have   to   use   it  afterwards." 
The    police    in    Washington    are    so    busy 
watching     the     encampments     where     3,000 
"demonstrators"   are   to  spend  30  days   that 
there  .ire  not  enough  patrolmen  to  protect 
people  on  the  streets  and  prevent  the  wave 
of  looting  and  arson  which  has  been  going  on. 
Although   the   population   of   this   city   is 
more     than     800,000,     the     police    number 
only  3,000.  Troops  can  help  temporarily,  but 
a  larger  force  Is  really  necessary.  It  cost  the 
federal     government     $5,375,400     to     deploy 
troops  across  the  nation  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  brought 
on  "demonstrations"  which  gave  criminals  a 
chance  to  start  fires  and  rob  stores.  Property 
losses  In  Washington  alone  were  $13  million 
and  amounted  to  much  more  across  the  coun- 
try. 

When  bus  drivers  are  fearful  about  )perat- 
ing  at  night,  and  the  transit  company  has  to 
require  p.assengers  to  carry  the  exact  change 
so  that  the  cash  box  can  be  kept  locked,  it 
certainly   Indicates   that  the  governing  au- 
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thorlties  are  lax  and  that  not  enough  police- 
men have  been  utUlzed  to  deter  acts  of 
crime. 

During  such  periods  of  disorder,  "demon- 
strations" of  any  kind  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. There  are  enough  halls  and  audi- 
toriums for  free  speech  to  be  exercised  fully. 

"Demonstrations"  and  mass  gatherings 
could  l)e  forbidden  by  city  ordinances  every- 
where until  such  time  as  un  adequate  force 
of  troops  has  been  provided  to  afford  protec- 
tion. It's  an  expensive  way  to  assure  respect 
for  law  and  order,  but  It  would  cost  far  les« 
in  lives  and  property  damage  than  bringing 
in  soldiers  alter  the  riots  and  vandalism  have 
occurred. 

Disorder,  meanwhile,  is  sweeping  the  na- 
tion. Members  of  college  faculties  and  stu- 
dents who  shoiUd  know  better  .'tre  Joining  in 
the  dellljerate  cj-eating  of  conditions  of  dis- 
order. All  this  is  happening  because  federal, 
state  and  city  governments  are  afr.ald  of  the 
so-called  "liberal"  vote  and  the  possibility 
that  Negro  voters  will  be  likely  to  miscon- 
strue the  mobilization  of  police  jxjwer  as 
somehow  related  to  the  controversies  over 
racial  discrimination. 

The  American  people,  however,  have  again 
and  again  in  a  national  election  held  the 
party  in  power  responsible  for  unfavorable 
conditions. 
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WHY  ISN'T  MR.  ABERNATHY  RE- 
QUIRED TO  REGISTER  AG  A 
LOBB\aST? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

.    F      F^ORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
called  the  Poor  People  s  March  on  Wash- 
ington is  now  here. 

Its  leader,  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abemathy, 
states  that  the  iJeople  wUl  stay  until 
Congress  acts.  Abemathy  talks  about  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  and  other 
welfare  benefits  that  have  a  price  tag  of 
scores  of  billions  of  doUars,  He  has  met 
with  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
plans  to  meet  regularly  with  a  group  from 
Capitol  Hill. 

He  has  also  said  that  the  camp-ins 
will  remain  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
their  permit  is  extended  to  stay  on  Gov- 
ernment property.  He  has  also  stated  in 
the  press  that  they  plan  to  "Sleep  in 
Resurrection  City  at  night  and  raise  hell 
in  the  daytime." 

Yet  there  are  those  here  in  Congress 
who  condone  and  rationalize  this  thinly 
veiled  blackmail  for  increased  welfare  as 
"just  another  form  of  lobbying."  It  has 
been  called  "an  imaginative  lobbying 
technique"  by  others. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  is  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  not  required  to  register  as  a  lobby- 
ist? 

Last  week,  I  checked  and  found  that 
he  has  not  registered  to  lobby. 

The  law  on  lobby  is  ver>'  clear.  It 
states : 

§267.  Registration   of   lobbyists   with   Secre- 
tary   of    the    Senate    and    Clerk    of 
House:    compilation   of   information. 
(a)    Any  person  who  shall  engage  himself 
for  pay  or  for  any  consideration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  Influence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall,  before  doing  any- 
thing in  furtherance  of  such  object,  register 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate  and 
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shall  give  to  those  offlcers  In  writing  and 
under  oath,  his  name  and  business  oddrees. 
the  imme  and  address  of  tlic  person  by  whom 
he   is   employed,   and    In   whose    interest   he 
appears  or  works,  the  duration  of  such  em- 
ployment,  how   much   he  is  paid   and   Is  to 
receive,  by  whom  he  is  paid  or  is  to  be  paid, 
how  much  he  is  to  be  paid  for  expenses,  and 
what  expenses  are  to  be  included   Each  such 
person  so  registering  shall,  between  the  first 
imd  t«nth  day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  so 
long  lis  Ills  activity  continues,  file  with  the 
Clerk  and  Secretary  a  detailed  report  under 
oath  of  all-  money  received  and  expended  by 
him  diu-lng  the  jweceding  calendar  quarter 
In  carrying  on  his  work;  to  whom  paid;  lor 
what  purposes;  and  the  names  of  any  papers, 
periodicals,  magazines,  or  other  publications 
in  which  lie  ha£  caused  to  be  published  any 
articles  or  editorials;  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation he  is  employed  to  support  or  oppose. 
The  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any   person  who  merely   appears  be- 
fore   a    committee    of    the    Congress   of    the 
United  States  in  support  of  or  opposition  to 
legislation;   nor  to  any  public  official  acting 
in  his  official  capacity;   nor  in   the  case  of 
any  newspaper  or  other  regularly  published 
periodical     (including    any    individual    who 
owns,  publishes,  or  is  employed  by  any  such 
newspaper  or  periodical)  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary    course    of     business    publishes    news 
items,  editorials,  or  other  comments,  or  paid 
advertisement,  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
urge  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,  if 
such    newspaper,    periodical,    or    individual, 
engages  In  no  further  or  other  fictivlties  in 
connection    with    the    passage    or    defeat    of 
such  legislation,  other  than  to  appear  before 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  UrUted 
States  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  such 
legislation. 

(b)  All  informaUon  required  to  be  fued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shaU  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  (Aug.  2,  1946.  ch. 
753,  title  in,  5  308,  GO  Stat,  841,) 
S  268.  Reports  and  statements  under  oath. 

All  reports  and  statements  required  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  made  under  oath,  be- 
fore an  officer  authorized  by  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths.  (Aug.  2.  1946,  ch.  753,  title  III. 
^  309,  60  Stat  842.) 
§  269,  Penalties  and  prohibitions.  , 

(a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  in  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  any  jier- 
son  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor  specified 
therein  is  prohibited,  for  a  period  ot  three 
vears  from  the  date  of  such  conviction,  from 
attempting  to  influence,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlv,  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  proposed 
legislation  or  from  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  in  support  of  or  op- 
position to  proposed  legislation:  and  any  per- 
son who  violates  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
section shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
EUiltv  of  a  felonv,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  (Aug.  2.  1946. 
ch   753.  title  III,  §  310,  60  SUat,  842.) 


When  a  lobbyist  is  retained,  he  reg- 
isters to  show  his  intention  to  lobby  and 
in  what  specific  areas  of  legislation  he  is 
interested  in. 

After  he  registers,  he  must  report 
quarterly  on  his  activities,  and  he  must 
report  his  income  and  expenditures. 


I  think  Mr.  Abemathy  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  thj  same  thing.  Lobbyists' 
reports  are  open  to  the  public,  as  tliey 
should  be.  After  all.  why  should  not  the 
taxpayer  be  siven  the  opportunity  to 
kr.ow  the  sources  of  his  income  and  what 
his  expenditures  are,  just  like  any  other 
lobbyist. 

Certainly,  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
eventually  have  to  pay  if  his  lobbying 
demands  are  met. 

The  lobbying  laws  are  clear  in  re- 
qiiirin?  persons  who  are  paid  toiiromote 
or  oppose  legislation  for  a  company  or 
group  of  individuals  to  register  as 
lobbyists. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  Mr.  Abernathy 
Id  being  paid  by  someone,  and  a  hand- 
some price,  to  be  able  to  move  en  masse 
to  WashmtTton  and  erect  a  city. 

He  is  certainly  promoting  legislation 
in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
com?.  ar.d  other  liberal  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  law  stipulates  that  anyone  testify- 
ing before,  a  committee  of  Congress  is 
exempt  from  lobbying  laws. 

Ho'.vpvpr,  if  a  labbyist  meets  with  an 
Individual  Congressman  to  influence  his 
vr.ie,  or  with  a  group  of  Congressmen,  he 
is  required  to  register  as  a  lobbyist. 

Abemathy  met  recently  with  a  group 
of  Congressmen  Snd  will  probably  be 
domg  the  same  again  and  again. 

He  has  annoimced  that  groups  of  his 
co^>.•r^rke^s  will  fan  out  over  Capitol  Hill 
to  pr^ss  their  demahds,  just  as  they  did 
ye.-vrday. 

If  this  is  not  intensive  lobbying,  noth- 
ti:^  .i. 

T3  those  who  claim  tills  camp-in  is 
•  miatrmative  lobbying"  I  say  then,  some- 
one .should  be  required  to  register  as  a 
lobbyist,  according  to  the  law. 

If  the  law  requires  registration  of  a 
lobbyist,  then  rhe  law  should  apply  equal- 
ly to  all.  for  business  groups  and  also 
pressure  groups  such  as  Abemathy's 
army. 


RESOLUTIONS  .ADOPTED  AT  59TH 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP  PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST  TRADE  ASSO- 
CL\TION,  EUGENE,  OREG.,  APRIL 
23,    1968 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRUINIA 

!>■  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I 
a.bk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  59th  general  conference 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Eugene.  Oreg.,  April  23, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
P^EcoRD,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  59th  Genesal 
co.sference  op  the  p.\cif1c  northwest 
Trade  .Association  in  Eugene.  Oreg  .  April 
23.  1968 

REsonrriON  i 
Whereas,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade  As- 

3<j^ation  supports  the  view  that  the  Inter- 
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national  Peace  Arch  striding  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  border  between  Blaine. 
Washington  and  Douglas,  British  Columbia, 
Is  an  important  symbol  of  Canadian-Ameri- 
can solidarity,  and 

Whereas,  for  many  years  the  Arch  was  Il- 
luminated so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  who  passed, 
both  by  day  apd  night,  and 

Whereas,  sxtch  Illumination  has  been  per- 
mitted to  cease,  and 

Whereas,  the  interests  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  be  served  by  the  ef- 
fective lllumln.itlon  of  the  International 
Peace  Arch  .it  all  times  of  the  year. 

Now  therefor  be  It  resolved :  that  this  Asso- 
ciation urge  the  responsible  authorities  In 
both  countries  to  tike  appropriate  action  to 
provide  effective  illumination  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Arch  by  the  earliest  possible 
d.'ito. 

RESOLUTION    2. 

Whereas,  the  Pacific  Nortiiwest  Trade  As- 
sociation continues  to  devote  its  efforts  to 
speeding  up  the  development  of  the  North, 
and 

Whereas,  the  paving  and  hard  surfacing  of 
the  Alatka  Highway  is  considered  a  key  fac- 
tor in  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
Pro\-inc6  of  Alberta  and  Yukon  Territory  and 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States,  and 

Whereas,  full  support  and  eudorscment  of 
this  Important  project  has  been  extended  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade  Association  In 
formal  sessions  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  on 
September  5.  1959,  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs, 
British  Columbia,  on  September  17,  1963,  and 
at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  on  September  12.  1967. 
and  by  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  within  Pacific  Northwest  Trade 
Association  membership,  and 

Whereas,  the  honorable  Phillip  A,  Gaglardl. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
Indicated  In  his  addresj^  to  this  59th  general 
conference  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trade 
Association  at  Eugene,  Oregon  on  the  22nd 
day  of  April.  1968.  that  provided  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  the  reconditioning  and 
hard  surfacing  of  the  Alaska  Highway,  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  would  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain  such  highway  within  that 
Province, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Trade  Association  reiterates 
Its  full  support  .and  endorsement  of  the  pav- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  urges  this 
respective  membership  to  channel  its  support 
of  this  resolution  to  its  responsible,  respec- 
tive governments. 

RESOLtrriON    3 

Whereas,  at  this  59th  General  Conference 
of  the  ^Pacific  Northwest  Trade  Association 
the  need  was  demonstrated  for  Increased 
harvesting  of  the  region's  timber  resources, 
and 

Whereas,'  the  capacity  for  supplying  such 
needj  is  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  timber  from  public  lands. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  (the  Cana- 
dian members  abstaining)  that  the  respon- 
sible agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  take  steps  to  facilitate  In- 
creased utilization  and  harvesting  of  timber 
on  public  lands,  such  action  to  include  spe- 
cifically, construction  of  access  roads,  selec- 
tive cutting  and  thinning.  Increased  pest 
control,  fire  protection  and  fertilization. 

RESOLUTION    4 

Whereas,  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to 
this  59th  General  Conference  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trade  Association  has  been  drawn 
to  the  increasing  danger  of  the  pollution  of 
the  region's  air,  land  and  water  resources. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  the 
government  agencies  and  business  and  civic 
organizations  be  commended  for  the  action 
already  taken  and  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  control   of   pollution  of   water,   air   and 
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soil  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to 
urge  these  rerpo:  slble  to  implement  practi- 
cal control  niD -Surcs  as  soon  as  possible 
thereby  obtaining  an  Improved  balance  t)e- 
tween  the  preservation  of  scenic  attractions 
and  recreation  facilities  and  sound  economic 
development  supporting  industrial  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  growing 
population. 


N.WV  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SELECTS  HAWAII  .AS  SITE 
OF  FIRST  N.^TIONAL  CONVENTION 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    H.\WAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1^2 .  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Sr>eakcr.  the 
Island  State  v.as  host  to  the  first  National 
Convention  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  during  tlie  v.eek  of  April 
21-27,  1963.  Some  1,C00  distinguished 
guests  and  members  of  the  "Civilian  Arm 
of  the  Navy"  irathercd  for  this  historic 
meeting  in  Honolulu  during  that  period, 
proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  as 
Oceanic  Advancement  Week. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  others  interested  in  our 
Nation's  ocean  policies  and  programs, 
two  recent  editorials  which  relate  di- 
rectly and  in  a  most  meaningful  way  to 
the  Navy  League  Convention. 

These  two  edito'.ials.  'Hawaii  and  the 
Oceans,"  from  the  May  2.  1968,  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  "U.S. 
Power  at  Sea,"  from  the  April  23,  1968. 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  are  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Honolulu  i Hawaii)   Star-Bulletin, 

May  2.  1968 1 

Haw.mi  and  the  Oce.^ns 

"The  number  of  intellectuals  in  the  United 
States  oriented  to  the  sea  is  very  f mall. 

"The  number  of  these  participating  In  U.S. 
policy-making  is  almost  infinitesimal." 

The  author  of  this  observation  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  last  v/eek's  successful 
Honolulu  meeting  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 

The  concern  he  expressed  was  rcntral  to 
the  deliberations  and  recommendations  of 
the  League  in  its  meetings  here. 

Some  1,600  persons  fathered  here,  1,200 
from  the  Mainland,  with  their  ranks  well- 
dotted  by  retired  admirals  and  captains  and 
important  business  leaders. 

Outgoing  President  Charles  F.  Duchein 
expressed  in  his  welcoming'  speech  the  cen- 
tral interest  of  the  League  in  developing  a 
wider  resource  of  trained  ocean-oriented  peo- 
ple and  of  winning  an  ear  for  them  when 
U.S.  policy  is  made. 

He  spoke  cuttingly  of  the  fact  the  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  fre- 
quently kept  the  Navy  and  other  military 
chiefs  from  giving  direct  advice  and  counsel 
to  the  President.  He  gave  praise  to  Clark 
Clifford,  the  new  secretary,  for  appearing  to 
change  direction  on  this. 

But  Duchein  expressed  preater  concern 
with  the  long  run  and  the  need  for  a  na- 
tionwide educational  program  to  encourage 
broader  understanding  of  the  oceans  and  the 
maritime  concept. 

In  this  Hawaii  can  heartily  concur. 

The  League  voted  its  approval  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  program  as  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  providing  a  reservoir  of  ocean- 
oriented  leaders  for  the  future. 

This     p^'ogram     coijjd     have    a    long-term 
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impact   as   significant   as   that   of   the   Land 
Grant  Colleges  established  a  century  ago. 

The  League  also  indorsed  the  Marine  Engl- 
nering  and  Beeources  Development  Act  of 
1966  under  which  a  master  plan  for  our 
future  oceanic  development  is  now  being 
structured. 

Some  leaders  suggested  that  "maritime 
parks"  should  be  encoiu-aged  near  Sea  Grant 
campuses  with  Industry  and  the  academic 
world  cooperating  as  now  is  done  with  indus- 
trial parks. 

Others  suggested  that  ocean-oriented  In- 
dustrial leaders  would  find  ways  to  make  the 
U.S.  more  competitive  in  sliip  construction, 
and  jxjinted  out  that  one  firm  lAvondale 
Shipyard  in  New  Orleans)  even  now  is  almost 
competitive  with   foreign   builders. 

With  proper  cmph;isis.  It  is  believed  the 
U.S.  cotild  develop  100-knot  slUps  and  quick 
turn-around  techniques  that  would  open  new 
markets  to  U.S.  vessels.  Less  than  eight  per 
cent  of  U.S.  trade  now  moves  in  U.S.  bottoms. 
Concern  was  expresed  that  the  US.  pres- 
ently is  lagging  in  all  phases  of  ship-building 
and  oceanic  research,  even  fishing,  while 
Russia  is  moving  aiiead. 

The  long-term  answer  was  seen  in  building 
more  ocean-oriented  leaders  for  the  U.S. 

Tills  is  an  area  in  which  Hawaii  itself 
should  be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution. 
It  Is  an  area  to  which  ambitious  yoimg 
Islanders  can  well  ivddress  themselves.  Most 
academic  disciplines  can  be  related  to  the 
ocean. 

Hawaii  fully  backs  the  League  in  its 
desire  to  see  ocean-oriented  leaders  and 
intellectuals  win  a  greater  role  in  govern- 
ment. 

It  expects  through  the  University  of  Hawaii 
to  help  train  and  supply  them. 


[From    the    Honolulu     (Hawaii)     Advertiser, 

Apr.  23,   19681 

U.S.  Power  at  Sea 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  the 

independent  civilian  support  group,  is  iiold- 

ing  Its  first  national  convention   in  Hawaii 

at  a  significant  time. 

It  comes  in  a  period  of  change  when  sea 
power,  both  military  and  civUian.is  going  to 
be  increasingly  important  in  the  Pacific. 

There  Is  ;unple  evidence  of  this  on  the 
military  level. 

Vietnam's  outcome  remains  uncertain.  But 
the  hoped-for  settlement  and  eventual  with- 
drawaW. there  seems  bound  to  increase  our 
future  reliance  on  Pacific  bases  and  naval 
forces. 

Moreover,  this  does  not  come  at  a  static 
time  in  the  ratio  of  naval  power  and  Com- 
munist interest  in  naval  matters.  One  of 
the  major  miUtary  facts  to  emerge  last  year 
was  the  well-documented  growth  of  Soviet 
sea  power. 

Not  only  has  Russia  dramatically  increased 
the  size  of  its  fleet,  it  has  increased  its 
scope,  even  to  the  extent  of  building  aircraft 
carriers  and  creating  a  marine  corps. 

The  Russian  naval  buildup  has  been  most 
evident  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East,  where  British  withdrawal  is  leaving  a 
vacuum. 

But  it  seems  only  likely  Russian  naval  ac- 
tivity wUl  move  around  and  down  to  South- 
east Asia  and  out  into  the  Pacific,  the  biggest 
geographical  unit  in  the  world  and  one 
where  the  Soviets  do  not  have  a  base. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  U.S.  naval  activity 
will  become  of  new  importance  in  security, 
it  may  also  b^  meeting  with  increasing  Rus- 
sian activity  in  our  Pacific  lake. 

But  the  prospects  do  not  end  there.  Nor 
does  the  interest  of  the  Navy  League  at  this 
gathering. 

One  aim  of  the  meeting,  in  fact,  is  to  call 
for  the  launching  of  a  new  national  mari- 
time  program.   Part   of   the   theme   in   this 
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comes  from  a  statement  by  Vice  President 
Himiphrey; 

•  The  United  States  must  have  a  maritime 
policy,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  maritime  power." 
That  we  have  no  effective  national  civilian 
maritime  development  policy  Is  almost  as 
sad  .is  the  present  suite  of  our  merchant 
marine 

The  U.S.  has  declined  to  12lh  place  In  the 
world  on  merchant  ship  construction  and 
sixth  place  in  active,  privately  owned  mer- 
chant fleet.  Russia  has  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  merchant  fleet.  It  will  pass  ours 
in  tonnage  in  early  1970. 

Writing  In  the  current  issue  of  Navy  mag- 
azine, military  specialist  John  G.  Norrls 
savs: 

■American-flag  ships  are  carrying  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  U.S.  foreign  trade,  compared 
to  50  per  cent  In  1950  While  the  world's 
shipping  fleet  has  increased  more  than  60 
per  cent  in  the  past  15  years,  the  privately 
owned  U.S.  merchant  fleet  has  dropped  by 
about  25  per  cent." 

Since  maritime  power  is  what  President 
Elsenhower  called  the  "fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense." such  facts  have  millt.\ry  implications 
that  are  naturally  of  special  concern  to  the 
Navy  League.  But  they  also  have  economic 
implications  that  are  important  in  terms  of 
our  lialance  of  payments. 

As  dismal  as  our  maritime  picture  is  the 
difficulty  in  petting  a  realistic  development 
plan  going.  As  Norrls  points  out: 

■The  public  image  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try is  of  squabbling  groups  within  both 
capital  and  labor,  constantly  demanding 
subsidies  because  of  inefficient  management 
and  obsolete  practices  which  make  them  un- 
able to  compete  with  other  maritime  powers." 
If  that  seems  like  a  harsh  judgment  for 
the  public  to  hold,  nobody  should  under- 
estimate the  problem  or  the  need  for  some- 
thing better. 

Both  the  Administration  and  Congress  are 
coming  forth  with  programs,  and  the  im- 
portance of  doing  so  was  pointed  up  by 
Acting  Maritime  Administrator  James  Gullck 
earlier  this  vear.  He  said  that  unless  a  pro- 
gram were  adopted  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
would  "go  down  the  drain." 

What's  most  needed  is  a  program  that 
will  make  the  point  to  the  nation,  not  to 
island  Hawaii  or  the  coastal  states  where 
interest  in  the  sea  and  its  potential  is  great, 
but  all  across  the  country  where  there  are 
other  preoccupations. 

To  do  this  is  not  easy  As  we  said  in  an 
editorial  last  October:  More  subsidies  In  the 
tired  manner  of  the  past  do  hot  seem  the 
answer,  if  we  are  to  truly  move.  Money  must 
be  used  to  stimulate  new  thinking  rather 
than  to  salve  old  problems. 

Such  are  the  divisions  over  Vietnam  and 
its  military  significance  that  not  everyone 
is  going  to  agree  with  all  the  statements 
made  at  this  meeting  where  the  military  in- 
fluence is  strong. 

But  on  the  continuing  importance  of  naval 
power  in  a  v.ist  and  changing  Pacific  and 
on  the  need  for  a  vigorous  American  mer- 
chant marine  there  is  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  broad  aspects  of  Navy 
League  goals. 


AMERICAN  FREEDOM  WILL  NOT 
BE  SLTBVERTED 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    C.^R0LI.^•A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
May  17,  1968,  edition  of  the  Spartanburg, 
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B.C..  Herald  contains  an  editorial  entitled 
"American  Freedom  Will  Not  Be  Sub- 
verted." 

Tlie  editor  iwints  out  the  grave  con- 
cern among  the  Ameiican  people  over 
current  insurrection  and  disruption  in 
our  .society.  Much  of  the  dis.sension  is 
created  by  those  who  .seek  to  destroy  our 
Government  and  chanpe  it  into  a  social- 
istic, totalitarian  .state. 

The  editor  ixiiiits  out  that  in  order  to 
be  lastiiiR,  freedom  must  be  strenpth- 
cned  by  di-scipline  and  restraint.  As  ex- 
amples of  discipline  he  cites  the  cases 
of  two  universities  on  the  subject  of  un- 
lawful student  di.ssent.  The  piesident  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  warned  his 
students  that  any  who  participate  in 
luiauthorized  assemblies  or  occupation 
of  universiety  property  will  be  subject 
to  immediate  suspension.  At  Clemson 
University  in  South  Carolina  the  admin- 
istration's policy  was  published  3  years 
ago.  indicatiiiB  a  firm  stand  against  lui- 
lawful  iLse  and  misappropriation  of  in- 
stitutional property  and  facilities.  Presi- 
dent Robert  C.  Edwards,  of  Clemson,  has 
di.scussed  this  !X)licy  with  .student  lead- 
ers and  his  faculty  and  reixiits  receiv- 
ing an  ovei'W'helminply  favorable  re- 
s|X)nse. 

The  examples  of  these  two  universities, 
Mr.  President,  with  their  firm  position 
and  fair,  impaitial  policies,  should  serve 
to  inspire  other  institutions. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont of  May  n.  196C,  the  sensible,  but 
firm,  pohcy  of  Clemson  University  is  con- 
trasted with  the  pennl.ssive  policy  which 
has  been  followed  in  some  imiversities 
and  which  encourages  lawlessness  and 
breeds  anarchy.  The  editorial  noted: 

The  policy  of  Clemson  University  Is  a  no- 
nonsense  policy  that  in  no  way  abridges 
students'  right  to  freedom  of  speech  as  long 
as  it  is  expressed  In  a  lawful  and  peaceful 
manner.  It  does  prohibit  acts  of  violence,  un- 
lawlul  use  and  nUsapproprlatlon  of  Institu- 
tional property  and  facilities,  criminal  acts 
and  public  acts  which  reflect  adversely  on 
the  discipline  and  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From   the  Spartanburg   (S.C.)    Herald.   May 

17.  19681 
Americas  Freedom  Will  Not  Be  Subver'ted 
Insurrection   and   disruption    .'ire   creating 
grave  concern  among  the  American  people. 

Some  sincerely  fear  that  the  very  structure 
of  our  society  and  our  government  is  being 
undermined  and  collapse  may  result. 

Much  of  the  dissension  and  violence  on 
streets  and  campuses  is  promulgated  by  ele- 
ments who  do  not  seek  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove American  democracy  Indeed,  they  do 
aim  at  subversion  of  our  form  of  government 
into  a  socialistic,  totalitarian  state, 
-niey  will  not  succeed. 

The  foundation  of  the  American  way  is 
not  at  their  feet.  It  is  imbedded,  instead,  in  a 
populace  that  is  intelligent,  educated  and 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

People   who    love    individual    liberty    ■will 
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siiffer  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  misunderstand  and  abuse  that  liberty. 
However,  there  Is  an  apt  definition  that  a 
man'3  freedom  to  swing  his  flst  ends  at  the 
tip  of  the  other  fellows  nose.  The  United 
States  has  endured  quite  a  lot  of  nose- twist- 
ing 

Freedom,  to  be  lasting  must  be  strength- 
ened by  discipline  and  restraint. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  posture  of  strength  pronounced  by 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Henry  J.  Taylor's  column  has  circulated  It 
around  the  country. 

Students  were,  told,  as  an  advance  warn- 
ing, that  any  who  participate  In  unauthor- 
ized assemblies  or  occupation  of  university 
property  and  refuse  to  disband  'will  be  sub- 
ject to  immediate  suspension."  The  president 
declared  that  the  university  will  not  negoti- 
ate with  anybody  or  any  group,  no  mat- 
ter who  they  are  or  what  they  want,  under 
duress. 

Wright  Bryan,  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment at  Clemaon  University,  writes  that  his 
Institution  eetabllshed  a  Arm  policy  In  May, 
1965 

This  month.  President  Robert  C.  Edwards 
discussed  yie  matter  with  student  leaders 
and  faculty  and  stated  his  Intention  to  carry 
out  the  policy  unflinchingly  "The  response 
was  overwhelmingly  favorable."  Mr.  Bryan 
fald. 

The  Clemson  policy  statement,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  three  years  ago, 
declares; 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  is  cognizant  of  the 
occurrences  of  disorders  on  some  camp- 
uses ...  It  is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to 
discourage  or  trammel  freedom  of  speech,  in-» 
eluding  constructive  criticism,  expression  of 
grievances  or  petition  for  redress  of  wrongs, 
real  or  fancied,  so  long  as  that  right  Is  exer- 
cl.sed  m  a  lawful  and  peaceful  manner." 

T^ie  Board  statement  prohibited  such  dis- 
orders, specifying  also  "unlawful  use  and 
misappropriation  of  institutional  property 
and  facilities."  It  directed  the  president  to 
enforce  the  policy  and  "to  take  such  dis- 
ciplinary action  as  In  his  Judgment  the  clr- 
c'-!mst.T.nces  warrant." 

Fair  and  Arm  insistence,  at  all  levels  of 
society  and  government,  on  the  observance  of 
society's  rules  of  order  will  preserve  the  free- 
doms enjoyed  by  Americans. 


[Prom  the  Greenville   (S.C.)    Piedmont, 

May  17,   1968 1 

Clsmbon    H\j   Strong   Policy   on   Behavior 

OF  Stcdents 

In  this  day  of  students  being  allowed 
physically  to  take  over  their  colleges  and 
universities.  It  Is  heartening  to  review  the 
policy  that  h;ia  kept  Clem-son  University's 
campus  a  peaceful  one. 

It  is  a"  no-nonsense  policy  that  in  no  way 
abridges  students'  right  to  ireedom  of  speech 
as  long  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  la'wlul  and 
peaceful  manner.  It  does  prohibit  acts*  of 
violence,  unlawful  use  and  misappropriation 
of  institutional  property  and  facilities,  crim- 
inal acts  and  public  acts  which  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  discipline  and  reputation  of 
the  Institution. 

Clemson  has  not  Just  now  evolved  this 
policy.  It  was  stated  by  the  board  of  trustees 
in  1965.  and  the  president  of  the  university 
has  been  empowered  since  then  to  enforce 
It  by  t.iking  such  disciplinary  action  as,  in 
(^  his  Judgment,  circumstances  warrant. 

Sincere  students  appreciate  the  need  for 
and  understand  the  Justice  of  such  a  policy. 
Others  have  no  right  to  be  on  any  campus, 
-is  recent  student  revolts  at  Coltimbia  Uni- 
versity. Howard  University.  Northwestern 
University  and  other  colleges  over  the  coun- 
try so  clearly  demonstrate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MR.  POFF  BATTLES  THE  LOAN 
SHARKS 


May  22,  1968 


HON    WIMJAM  C   WAMPLER 

.-■    ■.•BOTn:\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Vir- 
ginia colleague,  the  Honorable  Richard 
H.'.  PoFF,  has  declared  war  on  organized 
crime's  most  sophisticated  effort  to  in- 
filtrate the  business  world. 

Hiij  prose  is  contained  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  truth-in-lending  bill  which 
would  pennit  Federal  law-enforcement 
officers  to  deal  effectively  with  loan 
sharks  who  take  advantage  of  the  poor 
and  simultaneously  force  brokers  be- 
holden to  them  for  one  reason  or  another 
to  fence  stolen  securities. 

The  Roanoke,  Va.,  Times  gave  an 
editorial  salute  to  Mr.  Poff  in  its  May  :;o 
issue,  and  I  insert  that  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Poff  Battles  the  Loan  Sharks 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff.  the  landmark 
truth-ln-lending  bill  Includes  a,  stiff  new 
criminal  law  that  will  permit  federal  law 
enforcement  officers  to  begin  cracking  down 
on  the  bloodthirsty  parasites  of  city 
ghettos — the  loan  sharks. 

Because  Mr.  Poff  Is  a  Republican.  Ills 
amendment  encountered  stiff  opposition 
from  the  Democratic  administration.  Be- 
cause his  plan  was  first  tacked  on  to  the 
House  bill  as  a  floor  amendment  without 
committee  study  or  public  hearings,  it  drew 
the  wrath  of  some  of  the  traditionalists  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And  because  it  broadens  federal 
police  powers,  it  scared  both  liberals  iuid 
conservatives. 

In  the  end,  however,  ail  of  these  obstacles 
fell  by  Uie  wayside  in  the  face  of  the  per- 
suasive case  that  Mr.  Poff  built  up  in  sup- 
port of  an  all-out  federal  assault  against 
loan  sharks,  most  of  them  organized  crim- 
inals who  victimize  do{>e  addicts  and  rep- 
utable  businessmen  alike. 

One  such  story  of  extortion  was  told  to 
Senate  Investigators  only  last  week  by  a 
bankrupted  New  York  businessman  who 
failed  to  repay  a  Jl.OOO  loan  in  an  allotted 
13  weeks  and.  because  of  a  ballooning  debt 
and  tepeated  new  interest  charges,  wound 
up  paying  $14,000. 

The  final  version  of  the  Poff  amendment 
Is  a  better  one  than  Mr.  Poff  got  through 
the  House.  It  defines  loan  sharks  as  lenders 
who  charge  more  than  45  per  cent  annual 
Interest  or  use  threat  of  violence  or  other 
Illegal  means  to  collect.  These  lenders  would 
be  subject  to  maximum  punishment  of  a 
20-year  prison  term.  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 
Rep.  Poff  reasons  that  if  federal  truth-ln- 
lending  legislation  is  to  be  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  In  general,  safeguards 
clearly  are  needed  to  protect  the  poor  con- 
sumer in  particular.  Invariably,  it  is  the  poor 
who  are  victimized  by  the  loan  shark,  pri- 
marily because  they  enjoy  no  credit  standing 
In  the  eyes  of  conventional  lenders. 

In  the  view  of  most  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, loan  sharking  is  now  the  second  larg- 
est source  of  revenue  for  organized  crime. 
Interest  rates  of  1  to  150  per  cent  a  week 
make  it  currently  a  multl-bilUon-dolIar  op- 
eration. Only  gambling  nets  organized  crime 
a  bigger  return  (a  fact,  incidentally,  that  has 
prompted  Rep.  Poff  to  back  enactment  of  an 
administration  measure  that  would  also 
broaden  federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  syndi- 
cate's massive  gambling  operations). 


As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Crime  and  .as  vice  chairman  of  a  biparti- 
san national  commission  studying  the  fed- 
wal  code  of  crlrhlnal  laws,  Rep.  Poff  has 
emerged  as  a  leading  figure  in  preparation 
of  anticrlme  legislation.  While  overly  critical 
of  some  of  the  Supreme  Court's  crime  deci- 
sions, he  generally  has  struck  a  sensible  mid- 
dle ground  betv.'een  super-hawks  who  would 
fight  crime  by  running  rough-shod  over  civil 
liberties,  and  congressional  liberals  who  have 
yet  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
problem. 

Inclusion  of  Mr.  Poff's  loan-shark  amend- 
ment in  the  conference  committee's  truth- 
ln-lending  bill  must  be  rated  a  solid  victory 
for  the  congressman.  In  truth,  it  Is  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  toward  mounting  the  very 
thing  that  the  President's  crime  commission 
has  urged:  "A  full-scale  commitment  to 
destroy  the  power  of  organized  crime 
groups." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

■<F    '.VEST     VIRGINIA 

IN    niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdncsdau.  May  22.  1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virprinla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr.  Morse  I.  I  as-c 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  him  and  res- 
olutions in  connection  therewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morse 
The  American  A.ssociatlon  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, a  department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  as  an  aftermath  of  Its  23rd 
National  Conference  on  Higher  Education, 
through  Its  Executive  Committee,  adopted 
resolutions  In  the  field  of  higher  education 
on  March  6.  1968,  which  in  my  Judgment, 
are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee and  other  Senators,  .t£  well. 

I  feel  .sure  that  these  resolutions  can  be 
most  helpful  to  \i.5  as  later  this  session  we 
consider  legislation  affecting  higher  educa- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Resolutions  Pas=ed  by  ExEcurrs'E  Committee 
OF  .'Vmerican  .'Association  for  Higher  Edu- 
c.\'noN.  March  6.  1D68 

(  Note. — Resolutions  I.  II,  III,  IV  are  similar 
to  resolutions  passed  at  a  business  session  of 
the  23rd  National  Conference.  Resolutions  V. 
VI,  and  VII  although  not  acted  on  by  the 
conference  were  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  policy-making  body  of  the 
AAHE.) 

I.  higher  education  and  the  disadvantaged 
Basically,  the  one  element  underlying  the 
current  social  upheaval  in  this  country  is  the 
disadvantaged  individual.  He  Is  hopelessly 
handicapped  by  a  variety  of  Interrelated  fac- 
tors: substandard  housing  whether  it  be  in 
the  ghettos  of  the  city  or  the  rural  areas  of 
the  country;  depressing  home  conditions  of 
broken  families  with  no  encouragement  to 
advance;  the  victim  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tice in  every  aspect  of  his  living;  and  ineffec- 
tive educiMlon.  In  this  denial  of  the  simplest 
rights  to  citizens  in  a  democracy,  higher  edu- 
cation, for  the  most  part,  has  chosen  to  walk 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  excuse 
most  often  advanced  for  this  act  of  Inhuman- 
ity is  preoccupation  with  the  real  purposes 
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for  which  colleges  exist.  Instruction  of  the 
qualified,  and  research.  Public  service  as  a 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  lost  In  the 
process. 

The  23rd  National  Conference  on  Higher 
Education  and  the  Executive  Committee  rec- 
ommend a  reversal  of  the  present  attitude, 
and  with  It.  an  acceptance  of  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  this  American  tragedy. 
Three  categories  of  action  are  suggested. 

1.  Extension  of  the  classroom  Into  the 
community  of  the  disadvantaged  through 
such  activities  as  awarding  college  credits  for 
service  performed  by  students,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  community  service  projects.  Such 
activity  might  well  include  cooperation  with 
such  agencies  as  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity,  the  National  Service 
Secretariat,  as  well  as  other  recognized  com- 
munity service  agencies; 

2.  Influencing  state  or  private  r>oUcy  to 
establish  units  c«f  Junior  and  four-year  col- 
leges near  the  people  to  be  served  with  ap- 
propriate educational  programs  and  staffed 
with  teachers  who  understand  both  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dlsadviuitaged  and  how  to  deal 
with  them  effectively; 

3.  Encotiraging  Interdisciplinary  research 
to  the  end  that  better  procedures  may  be 
found  to  eliminate  the  circumstances  which 
cause  people  to  be  disadvantaged.  This  re- 
search effort  may  produce,  also,  better  pro- 
cedures fox  achieving  success  in  categories 
1  and  2. 

Deep  concern  accompanied  by  willingness 
to  Innovate  and  experiment  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  serious  social  problems. 

n.    HIGHER    education    AND    SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

Since  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  law  Is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  educators  and  a  source  of  dis- 
content among  students  both  for  those  pro- 
tected and  those  most  threatened,  and  since 
under  the  present  system  all  students  are 
not  treated  equally,  undergraduate  students 
being  completely  deferred.  Junior  college 
students  t>eing  treated  differently  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  program  engaged  lir, 
while  graduate  and  professional  students, 
e.xcept  those  deferred  by  law  .ore  totally  vul- 
nerable to  the  draft,  the  following  resolu- 
tion iiddresses  Itself  to  these  complexities 
with  the  intent  of  seeking  a  more  equitable 
solution  to  the  problems  they  present.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
manpower  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation 
while  eliminating  both  discrimination  and 
privilege  from  the  law. 

Therefore,  as  a  long-term  solution  we  rec- 
commend  the  elimination  of  privileged  status 
for  any  group  through  deferment  from  the 
draft.  In  place  of  the  present  method  of 
selection,  we  propose  a  system  of  random 
selection  which  would  select  men  from  all 
segments  of  the  pool  from  age  19  to  26. 

Pending  amendment  of  the  draft  law  we 
recommend  two  interim  steps : 

1.  Use  of  existing  administrative  authority 
to  establish  a  system  of  taking  the  men  nec- 
essary to  meet  drait  requirements  from 
among  all  eligible  age  categories  should  be 
instituted. 

2.  K  a  graduate  student  receives  notice  of 
Induction  dtiring  a  term,  quarter,  or  semester 
of  graduate  work,  we  urge  Selective  Service 
to  use  its  administrative  authority  to  poet- 
pMie  induction  until  the  end  of  the  period. 
Any  other  decision  would  create  chaos  for 
both  students  and  institutions. 


Ill,   STtJDENTS    AND    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

We  propose  the  endorsement  of  the  "Joint 
Statement  on  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Stu- 
dents" ■with  the  following  explicit  under- 
standing; 

1.  That  the  Statement  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  abrogate  the  legal  powers  invested 
in  the  Governing  Boards  under  American 
corporate  law; 


2.  That  interpretation  of  the  Statement's 
principles  i  nd  procedures  be  understood  as  a 
continuing  joint  process,  and  that  applica- 
tion be  worked  out  on  each  campus  accord- 
ing to  the  educational  purposes  of  that  par- 
ticular Institution; 

3.  That  the  implementation  of  the  State- 
ment's recommendations  take  place  in  the 
context  of  the  total  academic  community 
with  all  responsible  consideration  for  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  tlie  academic  community; 

4.  That  the  concept  of  community  itself 
implies  the  interdependence  of  faculty,  stu- 
dents, administration,  and  governing  boards 
and  that,  therefore,  the  arrogation  to  itself 
of  absolute  autonomy  or  of  absolute  Iree- 
dom by  any  one  sector  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, contradicts  the  very  concept  of  com- 
munity; 

5.  Finally,  we  welcome  the  Statement  on 
Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Students  as  a 
thoughtful  and  significant  contribution  to 
the  dialogue  that  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  academic  community. 
IV.  the  FtrruRE  relationship  or  aahe  to  the 

NEA    AND    THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 

It  is  the  concern  of  the  Anicrlcan  Associa- 
tion for  Higher  Education  Executive  Commit- 
tee that  the  National  Conference  on  Higher 
Education  be  continued  and  that  appropriate 
.steps  be  taken  to  assure  strength  for  the 
AAHE  itself. 

Continuation  of  the  present  relationship 
of  AAHE  with  NEA  will  necessitate,  ranong 
other  things,  sharply  increased  lees  for  new 
AAHE  members  lx;ginrung  in  1968-C9.  One 
reason  lor  this  is  the  "Minneaixilis  amend- 
ment" 11967).  which  established  as  a  pre- 
requisite i-i  AAHE  membership  that  an  in- 
dividual must  join  his  state  education 
iissoclation  and  liis  local  education  associa- 
tion (If  available)  in  addition  to  the  NEA. 
Furthermore,  the  enlarging  gap  l>etween  the 
broad  aims  of  the  AAHE.  as  reflected  in  the 
National  Conference,  and  the  growing  em- 
phasis on,  and  apparently  dominant  pre- 
occupation with,  collective  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  the  NEA  threaten  continued  close 
affiliation  with  the  NEA. 

There  is  continuing  and  Increasing  need 
for  a  national  foruin  on  higher  education 
issues  and  opportunities  of  the  caliber  ex- 
emplified by  the  National  Conference.  Tliere 
Is  continuing  and  increasing  need  for  an 
agency  to  represent  individuals  In  higher 
education  .as  well  as  organizations  repre- 
senting institutional  concerns.  Such  repre- 
sentation is  needed  by  all  partners  of  liigher 
education — faculty  members,  administrators, 
governing  )x)ards.  and  students,  from  all 
types  of  Institutions. 

Organizations  oriented  towards  individuals 
need  substantial  autonomy  of  action  and 
program.  In  addition,  they  need  .some  form 
of  national  body  similar  to  the  AAHE  which 
can  represent  with  authority  and  strength 
at  the  national  level  those  matters  which  .are 
of  common  concern,  and  can  also  provide  a 
forum  of  continuing  dialogue  on  matters  at 
issue. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons — the  growth  of 
individually  oriented  organizations  in  need 
of  an  overarching  affiliation,  the  need  for 
some  agency  to  represent  individuals  con- 
cerned ■with  higher  education  in  ways  .similar 
to  the  way  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion reflects  Institutional  concerns,  and  the 
growing  gap  tietween  the  professional  and 
scholarly  interests  of  the  AAHE  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  increasing  concern  of  the  NEA 
with  problems  of  the  material  welfare  of 
teachers,  as  sought  through  collective  nego- 
tiations— it  appears  wise  for  the  AAHE  to 
move  away  from  its  present  close  affiliation 
with  tiie  NEA.  This  movement  may  take  the 
form  of  a  "National  Affiliate"  or  "Associate 
Organization"  tjise  of  relationship  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
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on  NEA  Departmental  Relationships.  Or  it 
may  be  a  transition  to  an  autonomous  status, 
gradual  or  rapid,  depending  on  whether  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  the  NEA  provides 
for  multiple  kinds  of  relationships  or  insists 
on  a  single  form. 

To  facilitate  the  needed  planning  for  these 
several  eventualities,  the  Executive  Secretary 
and  Administrative  Committee  are  directed 
to  seek  planning  funds  from  outside  sources. 
This  i)lannl:ig  should  Include  informal  con- 
versations with  iitnccrs  ol  other  organizations 
to  explore  possible  .subsequent  relationships, 
luid  the  preparation  of  plans  for  ^^  possible 
eventual  new  association  of  Individually 
oriented  organizations  or  an  uulouomous 
A.\HE. 

Early  implementation  of  these  efforts  is 
necessary  to  assure  continuity  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  and  strengthened  national 
professional  leadership  for  higher  education. 

v.    IRIonillES   AND   COMMn-MENTS   IN    nlfcuER 
EDUCATION 

The  American  people  are  engaged  In  a 
limited  war.  involving  limited,  though  none- 
theless costly,  commitments  oj  manpower 
and  other  economic  resources.  To  accept 
the  double  burden  ot  the  war  and  the  press- 
ing demands  of  the  civilian  economy  re- 
quires us  to  distinguish  between  incon- 
venience and  sacrifice.  ^ 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
As.soclatlon  for  Higher  Education  believer 
there  are  certain  priority  needs  ot  higher 
education  that  must  be  met.  not  ;us  a  matter 
oJ  convenience,  but  l>ecause  they  are  essen- 
tial to  a  system  that  is  expected  to  provide 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  who  wish  ac- 
cess to  some  form  of  higher  education  and 
who  are  capable  ot  benefiting  from  it. 

Short  i.if  all-out  war.  we  believe  tliere 
.should  be  no  diminution  ol  the  resources  ol 
government  and  ])rlvate  philanthropy  now 
committed  t'l  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  and  student  housing,  and  to  .stu- 
dent financial  aid.  whether  by  grants  or 
loans.  Without  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
housing,  our  roUeges  and  universities  cannot 
accommodate  the  students  who  .seek  to  , 
enter  them;  without  student  aid.  many  who 
seek  a  higher  education  cannot  afford  its 
cost 

The  Executive  Commiltee  of  the  AAHE 
also  believes  that,  despite  the  fiscal  stringen- 
cies of  a  wartime  economy,  the  time  lias  come 
for  the  federal  government  to  consider  seri- 
ously establishing  a  program  of  instlutional 
grants  for  the  general  support  of  Instruction 
as  an  alternative  to  the  further  proliferation 
ol  .specific  categorical  aids  to  lugher  educa- 
tion, liowcver.  meritorious  in  themselves. 
Institutional  grants  will,  we  believe,  help 
hold  down  the  cost  of  higher  education  to 
the  individual  and  thus  will  open  wider  the 
door  of  educational  opportunity. 

VI        PUBLICATION      OF      .STATISTICS      IIXAILD      TO 
I'.ICi;ER    IDUl-ATION 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  .^AH"; 
Joins  with  the  National  Association  of  Slate 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  a:.d 
tirges  early  ^vnd  serious  considcralon  of  f  • 
November  1967  action  of  that  body,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  since  its  founding  one  «f  the 
basic  functions  of  the  U.S.  Olllcc  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  to  gather  and  make  publicly 
available  statistical  Information  \aluable  in 
determining  educational  policy  and  making 
educational  decisions  at  the  local.  Etale.  and 
national  levels,  and  in  individual  education- 
al institutions. 

"And  whereas,  in  recent  years,  although 
the  federal  involvement  in  education  h'.s 
greatly  increased  as  has  state,  local,  and 
private  support  of  education,  and  the  need 
for  prompt  and  accurate  availability  of  c  u- 
catlonal  statistics  has  increased  greatly,  the 
availability  of  statistical   Information  from 
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the  0  S.  Office  of  Education  has  sharply  de- 
creased, and  such  Information  and  studies  as 
have  been  published  are  Increasingly  out  of 
date  Irustltutlons  of  higher  education  which 
have  gone  to  substantial  trouble  and  expense 
ta  furnish  statistical  Information  needed  for 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  Including  that  of 
Congress  In  considering  educational  legisla- 
tion, are  Increasingly  raising  the  question  of 
the  value  of  continuing  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion which  cannot  be  tabulated  and  pub- 
lished with  reasonable  speed. 

.\nd  whereas,  this  situation  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  DO  the  attention  of  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  US  Office  of  Education,  and 
no  improvement  in  the  situation  has  resulted 
or  IS  promised  for  the  reasonably  near  future, 
on  the  grounds  that  servicing  new  educa- 
tional programs  administered  by  the  US.  Of- 
fice and  the.  Department  must  be  given  pri- 
ority In  a  time  of  limited  resources  of  com- 
puter personnel  and  time,  over  statistical 
data  on  which  the  educational  community 
and  the  public  must  look  to  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  to  supply 

"And  whereas,  this  and  other  majca'  na- 
tional educational  associations,  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  the  US.  Office  in  devising 
and  Unpleraentlng  new  methods  of  statis- 
tical collection,  tabulation,  and  dissemina- 
tion, have  been  hopefjilly  and  patiently 
awaiting  an  Improvement  In  the  situation  for 
four  years  without  results,  and  feel  that  the 
time  for  affirmative  and  vigorous  action  to 
improve  the  situation  has  come." 

Therefore,  the  American  Association  for 
Higher  Education  Joins  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
CkJlleges  In  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalt*>r  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  take  action  to  bring  about 
a  long  overdue  and  urgently  needed  improve- 
ment Ln  the  situation  described  above. 

Vll    TOW.\IlD  UNIVEBSAL  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Since  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  his 
1968  Education  Message,  ■The  Fifth  Free- 
dom. '  enunciated  as  an  official  federal  goal 
the  elimination  of  "race  and  income  as  a  bar 
to  higher  learning"  and  sloce  the  subse- 
quent legislative  proposals  the  President  has 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  declare  that 
■it  is  In  the  national  Interest  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  beyond  secondary 
school  to  all  our  youth, ■'  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  AAHE  expresses  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  this  historic  declara- 
tion of  policy.  I 


LYNDON   B    JOHNSON   AUSTRALIAN 
SCIENCE  SCHOLARS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

-■!r      M.M.N!-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

M;  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
the  White  House  announced  the  names 
of  10  high  school  students  who  have 
been  selected  to  attend  the  International 
Science  School  in  Australia  for  a  pro- 
gram of  lectures  by  distinguished  schol- 
ars. These  ourstanding  people  ai'e  chosen 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpo- 
ration follo'Aing  a  national  talent  search. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  of  the  stu- 
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denta  chosen  this  year  Is  Andrew  P 
Geohegan.  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  Young 
Mr.  Geohegan's  broad  range  of  interests 
is  indicated  by  the  following:  First,  he 
is  president  of  the  student  council:  sec- 
ond, he  teaches  a  computer  class:  third, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  swimming  team; 
fourth,  he  has  developed  a  computer 
program  to  arrange  dates  among  stu- 
dents at  his  high  school. 

The  program  is  supported  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney.  The  young  people 
chosen  are  designated  as  'Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Australian  Science  Scholars"  in 
recognition  of  the  President's  lifelong 
interest  in  education. 

I  congi'atulate  Andrew,  his  family,  and 
his  school. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  M.  MUR- 
PHY BEFORE  MARITIME  MANAGE- 
MENT INSTITUTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday:  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  chaqee  is  the  one  most  con- 
stant factor  orthe  age  in  which  we  live — 
and  with  change  comes  the  need  to  ad- 
just to  the  problems  which  change  poses. 
A  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
John  Murphy  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
addressed  the  Maritime  Management 
Institute  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.Y.  He  ap- 
praised the  challenge  to  the  Aniencan 
maritime  industry  posed  by  the  proposed 
fast  deployment  logistics  ship,  a  new  in- 
novation to  meet  the  military  demand 
for  a  fast  deployment  capability.  Be- 
cause I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant statement  I  have  asked  jjermis- 
sion  to  have  it  reprinted  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  by  Representative  John  M.  Mur- 
phy. OP  New  York,  at  the  Second  Annual 
Conference  op  the  Maritime  Manage- 
ment Institute,  Poet  Schuyler,  N.Y., 
May  21,   1968 

When  any  groxip  associated  with  the 
American  maritime  Industry  meets,  the  dis- 
cussion usually  centers  around  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  We  all  know  the  statistics  used  to 
Identify  the  problem — the  percentage  of 
ships  over  twenty  years  old,  the  percentage 
of  our  forelgrn  trade  carried  on  U.S. -flag 
ships,  and  many  others  which  we  can  all 
recite  from  memory. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference,  however. 
Is  to  speak  neither  of  the  failures  of  the 
past  nor  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present, 
but  the  challenge  and  the  promise  of  the 
future.  You  are  meeting  today  to  discuss 
what  needs  to  be  done,  what  can  be  done, 
and  how  to  do  It,  and  It  Is  this  positive  ap- 
proach from  within  the  Industry  which  will 
ultimately  revive  and  build  a  new  merchant 
marine. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  today  to 
one  of  the  challenges  you  must  face — the 
challenge  to  the  American  maritime  indus- 
try fjosed  by  the  proposed  Fast  Deplov-mem 
Logistics  Ship,  the  so-called  PDL.  The  chal- 
lenge, specifically.  Is  whether  or  not  our 
maritime  industry  can  meet  the  nulitary 
requirements  for  which  the  FDL  was  origi- 
nally proposed.  In  many  ways  the  challenge 
Is  critical,  for  if  It  Is  met,  our  maritime  in- 


dustry will  be  given  a  significant  boost  for- 
ward, but  If  it  is  not  met.  we  will  be  pushed 
even  fvirther  to  the  rear. 

You  all  know  the  basic  Idea  behind  the 
FDL,  but  let  me  re-state  It  for  you  briefly. 
The  FDL  Wfis  propi>sed  In  respon.se  U->  a  basic, 
fundamental  military  requirement  for  a 
rapid  deployment  capability  to  respond  to 
various  potential  trouble  spots  in  certain 
(ueas  of  the  world.  It  has  l>een  described,  and 
I  think  quite  accurately,  as  a  'floating  ware- 
hou.se. •■  This  rapid  response  requirement  has 
been  supported  by  aJl  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
question,  however,  is  how  tills  requirement 
Is  to  be  met. 

To  begin  with,  ever  since  the  passage  of 
the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  it  has  been 
recognized  that  one  of  the  basic  functions 
of  our  merchant  marine  is  to  serve  as  an 
auxiliary  arm  to  the  military  In  times  of 
national  emergency. 

The  willingness  luid  ability  to  perform  this 
function  has  been  well  documented,  fir.st  in 
World  War  II.  then  again  in  Korea,  and 
today  In  Vietnam  where  our  merchant  marine 
carries  99^o  of  the  military  supplies  and  the 
majority  of  the  troops  to  support  our  effort 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  Therefore,  one 
objection  to  the  FDL  program  is  that  It 
would  supplant  a  basic  function  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

A  second  objection  to  the  FDL  program 
Is  the  potential  competitive  threat  it  holds 
for  commercial  sJilpping.  specifically  the 
carrying  o^  military  cargo.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  promised  that  the  FDL  would 
not  carry  military  cargo,  and  has  stated  a 
willingness  to  have  the  authonzatlon  bill 
amended  to  prohibit  such  competition.  But 
this  Congress  cannot  limit  a  future  Congress, 
and  .sooner  or  later  someone  at  G.S.A.  ■will 
point  out  that  the  government  ha.s  $2  billion 
worth  of  ships  floating  around  that  could 
carry  military  cargo  very  efficiently.  The 
pressure  at  that  time  would  be  considerable 
to  find  a  more  productive  use  for  those 
■,  p.^,^els.  An  economy  minded  Congress 

.An  even  more  compelling  objection  to  the 
FDL  program  is  based  on  its  liigh  cost.  Each 
ship  will  cost  an  estimated  $30— S40  million, 
or  up  to  S2.1  billion  for  the  30  ships  being 
requested  over  the  ne.xt  four  years.  The  cost 
to  oE>erate  these  ships  through  their  lifetime 
is  approximately  the  same,  that  is,  $3O-S40 
million  each.  The  cost  of  designing  the  ship, 
not  including  any  constrtictlon,  is  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Since  figures  alone  do  not  give  the  whole 
picture,  let  me  compare  them  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  expenditures.  In  comparison  to 
the  $25  million  needed  to  develop  the  FDL. 
since  1955  a  total  of  only  $50  million  hat 
been  spent  on  the  American  merchant  marine 
for  research  and  development,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Savannah.  In  addition,  for  the 
amount  of  government  investment  contem- 
plated for  the  FDL  program,  our  maritime  In- 
dustry could  build  two  to  four  times  the 
number  of  FDL.  The  FDL  represents  a  lOC; 
government  investment,  while  private  build- 
ing can  use  no  more  than  a  55'^  government 
subsidy.  Finally,  where  the  FDL  would  make 
no  commercial  contribution  to  the  nation's 
economy,  a  new  fleet  of  modern  merchant 
marine  ships  could  have  a  major  impact  on 
our  economy,  particularly  in  the  critical 
balance-of-payments  area. 

In  fact,  if  even  a  portion  of  the  funds  con- 
templated for  the  FDL  were  put  into  our  ex- 
isting shipyards,  and  if  our  industry  was  as- 
sured of  a  reasonable  merchant  shipbuilding 
program,  .American  private  enterprise  would 
l>e  ^Tiling  to  invest  their  own  capital  to 
modernize  .heir  facilities  and  make  domestic 
ship  production  more  efficient. 

The  point  is  this:  we  need  a  new  type  of 
military  supply  capability  and  we  need  a  re- 
vita,lized  rn.iritime  industry.  As  presently  pro- 
fxjsed,   the  FDL  program   wouid  achieve   the 
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former,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  and 
this,  I  feel,  Is  unacceptable.  A  second  alter- 
native Is  to  develop  both  the  FDL  program 
and  our  maritime  Industry  separately,  and 
this  Is  unacceptable  on  the  grounds  of  econ- 
omv.  The  answer.  I  think.  Is  th*J  we  can 
do  'both,  by  developing  dual-purpose  mer- 
chant ships  of  superior  capabilities  which 
could  serve  both  commercial  and  national 
defense  needs.  I  do  not  think  we  have  fully 
explored  the  possibility  of  combining  a  re- 
vlliilliied  merchant  marine  with  the  new  mili- 
tary requirements,  and  until  we  do  so  I 
cannot  support  the  present  FDL  program. 

Tills  raises  one  final  question :  is  our  mari- 
time Industrv  capable  of  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge, of  developing  commercial  ships  which 
can  meet  the  military  requlrement.s  of  fast 
deployment?  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this 
conference  and  others  like  it  are  beginning 
to  answer  this  question.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion ways  m  which  the  challenge  has  already 
been  met. 

Some  of  you  mav  recall  an  amphibious 
training  exercise  oft  the  toast  of  Spain  in 
October  of  1964  called  Operation  Steel  Spike 
I.  This  was  the  largest  military  landing  op- 
eration since  the  Korean  War.  and  it  pro- 
vided a  major  testing  ground  for  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  which  contributed  ten 
modern  ships  to  the  Naval  Fleet  Forces  that 
provided   combat   support. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  op- 
eration let  me  just  erv  that  it  demonstrated 
quite  clearly  the  ability  of  the  merchant 
marine  to  fulfill  the  role  intended  for  It  by 
the  1936  Act.  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  our 
national  defense. 

The  FDL  poses  a  new  challenge.  It  Is  mxich 
larger  than  most  merchant  ships,  and  It  will 
be  equipped  with  special  gear  designed  to 
handle  specific  military  cargo.  At  least  two 
private  developments,  however,  have  already 
started  to  meet  this  challenge.  Prudentlars 
LASH  and  Lykes'  sea  barge  ships  are  similar 
in  many  ways  to  the  FDL,  and  their  size  and 
draft   are   comparable   to   the   FDL. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  already  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  which  led  to  the  proposal  tor 
the  FDL.  But  it  does  mean  that  our  industry 
has  the  Ingenuity  and  willingness  to  develop 
ships  that  can  serve   this  purpose. 

If  the  government  Is  going  to  make  a  large 
■  investment  in  shipbuilding,  therefore,  let 
us  determine  first  what  our  maritime  In- 
dustry is  capable  of  doing.  As  I  said  before. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  alternatives  to 
the  FDL  have  been  fully  explored,  and  until 
they  are,  I  cannot  support  the  program. 

Let  me  close  by  bringing  you  up  to  date 
on  the  FDL  program  In  the  Congress.  The 
Senate  passed  a  military  appropriations  au- 
thorization bill  on  April  19th  of  this  year, 
which  Included  an  authorization  for  $183.6 
million  to  be  spent  In  1969  for  four  FDL 
ships,  the  first  of  a  four-year  program  to 
build  a  30-shlp  FDL  fleet.  The  bill  Is  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  block 
this  authorization  until  assurance  is  given 
that  at  least  part  of  this  massive  federal  In- 
vestment will  be  put  into  the  merchant  ma- 
rine Only  S19  million  is  being  asked  for 
ship  construction  In  1969  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  yet  they  ask  for  nearly  ten  times 
that  much  for  the  FDL. 

If  this  authorization  is  blocked,  it  will 
then  bo  up  to  the  maritime  industry  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  FDL  with  specially  designed  merchant 
ships  capable  of  meeting  the  new  military 
requirements,  but  capable  also  of  serving  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  nation.  I  think  with 
the  proper  federal  investment,  and  a  strong, 
new  maritime  program  along  the  lines  of 
the  one  now  being  considered  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  the  American 
maritime  Industry  will  successfully  meet  this 
challenge. 
Thank  you. 


PARK   SERVICE    RANGER   RESCUES 
DROWNING  MAN 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  Hart. 
State  Director.  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Savincs  Bond  Division,  and  a  copy 
of  another  letter  written  by  Mr.  Ray 
OMallev.  Regional  Director  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bond  Division,  extoHin?  an  act  of 
heroism  performed  by  Park  Service 
Ranccr.  Joe  J.  Cuyou.  that  took  place  on 
Lake  Mead,  Sunday,  May  12,  1968. 

■Without  any  hesitation.  Joe  Cayou 
dove  into  the  treacherous  waters  of  Lake 
Mead  to  rescue  a  drowning  man.  By  his 
outstanding  display  of  valor.  Joe  Cayou 
brought  credit  to  the  entire  Park  Service. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  O'Mal- 
ley  relating  to  the  incident  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.     Savings     Bonds     Division, 

rr.E.\&i;RY    DiJPARI  MENT, 

licno.  Nl'C.  May  17.  19G8. 
Hon.  WrtLTEr.  S.  Baring. 
Uou.se  of  Hrprcacntativcs, 
WtL-ihiiigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Walter:  Thought  you  v.-ould  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  of  an  act  of  heroism  per- 
formed bv  I'ark  Service  Ranger.  Joe  J.  Cayou, 
that  took  i)lace  on  Lake  Mead  on  Sunday, 
May  12.  1968.  .md  the  enclosed  copies  of  let- 
ters tell  the  story  in  lull. 

Mr.  Ray  O'Mallcy  has  mailed  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  Secretary  Udall. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Hart. 

State  Director. 

Enclosures. 


Reno.  Nev., 
May  16.1968. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Richey, 

Superintendent.  Lake  Mead  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  Boulder  City.  Nev. 
Dear  Mr.  Richey:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Mr,  Frank  W.  Kowskl,  Regional 
Director,  Southwest  Region.  NaUonal  Park 
Service  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico.  This  letter  was 
written  ov  Mr.  Ray  O'Malley,  Regional  Direc- 
tor lor  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Sav- 
InRs  Bonds  Division.  Region  IV. 

.\s  you  will  note  by  the  letter,  a  Captain 
Rolla'-M.  Breed  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  one  of 
the  15  Vietnam  War  Heroes  touring  the  Na- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Savings  Bond  Program, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  O'Malley  and  myself,  were 
aboard  the  Park  Service  boat  that  Ranger  Joe 
Cayou  was  piloting. 

I  am  unable  to  lend  any  further  descrip- 
tion to  the  very  heroic  ellorts  of  Joe  Cayou 
and  to  his  outstanding  display  of  valor. 
Ranger  Joe  Cavou  in  my  opinion  and  of  those 
aboard  the  craft  that  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
12,  1968,  leel  that  his  eflorts  to  save  a  man's 
life  might  even  be  beyond  his  call  of  duty, 
as  without  any  hesitation  he  went  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  into  the  treacherous 
waters  to  the  aid  of  a  drowning  man. 

Joe  Cayou  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  uni- 
form he  wears  and  to  the  entire  Park  Service. 
Captain  Rolla  Breed,  a  recipient  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  valor,  would 
be  very  happy  to  submit  a  letter  to  you  for 
the  record.  He  had  to  continue  his  tour  and 
then  return  to  Fort  Wolters,  Texas.  Let  me 
know  If  you  would  also  like  a  statement  from 
him. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Hart, 
State  Director. 

Enclosure. 


San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

May  14.  1968. 

Mr.  Frank  Kowski, 

Regional    Director.    Sovthtrest    Rrqion.    Na- 
tional Park  Scrt-irc.  Santa  Fr.  N    Mrs. 

Dear  Mr.  Kowski:  It  Is  my  privilege  to  re- 
port to  you  an  outstanding  act  of  heroism, 
which  I  witnessed,  by  one  of  your  Park  Serv- 
ice Ii;ingerB  on  Lake  Mead,  Nevada.  L^unday, 
May  12.  1908. 

Mr  John  Hart,  .'ilate  Direr t,.r  for  the  sav- 
ings Bonds  I'rogr.im  in  Ni-vad.i.  Captain 
Rolla  Breed.  Armv  helicopter  [-Hot  Just  re- 
turned Irom  Vietnam.  Mrs  OMa'.ley  and  my- 
self were  r,lx)nrd  a  boat  on  Uike  Mead 
plloied  liy  Park  Service  Rai.!;cr  Joe  Cayou. 
As  you  ran  see  from  the  attached  headline 
of  the  Las  Vepns  Review  Journal  ui  Monday, 
May  13.  leporli.iE  14  foot  waves.  condlUons 
onsundav,  Mav  12,  were  not  conducive  to 
normal  boat  activity  on  Lake  Mead.  We  came 
upon  a  capsized  sailboat,  otcupauts  of  which 
had  nireadv  been  picked  up  by  another  boat. 
We  Rucceded  in  our  etiort  of  tiolng  a  line 
around  the  caprlzed  boat  rc?nd  to  low  it  to 

port  ,         ,  , 

The  owner  ot  the  sailboat,  already  r.afely 
abroad  another  boat,  decided  to  swim  back 
to  the  cap.sized  sailboat  to  lower  the  .sails. 
Immodlatclv  upon  entering  the  water  he 
realized  his  Inability  to  swim  through  the 
enormous  waves  to  the  capsized  lx)at  Despite 
his  frantic  ellorts:  he  made  no  progress  in 
that  direction,  finally  called  to  us  for  help. 
We  threw  him  a  life  preserver  which  the 
v.'ind  blew  out  of  his  reach.  Tlu  buHetinR 
waves  jjrevented  him  from  swimming  to  the 
pre-^erver.  .MX.pt  several  futUf  efforts,  tired 
and  exhausted,  he  admitted  later  he  had 
{'Ivcn  up  completely,  laid  face  down  in  the 
water  and  was  on  the  verge  of  sinking  and 
drowning. 

Your  Park  Service  R^mger  Immediately 
sensing  the  situation,  and  without  any  hesi- 
tation whal.>;oever.  dove  Into  the  water,  grab- 
bing the  half  unconscious  man.  lifted  his 
head  out  of  the  water  and  held  him  up  until 
we  were  able  to  move  the  boat  sufficiently 
close  to  reach  them  with  a  rope  and  boat 
hook.  ^       ^   ,, 

We  succeded  in  pulling  them  to  the  shelf 
on  the  back  of  the  boat  where  the  Ranger 
was  able  to  lift  the  half  drowned  swimmer 
and  hold  him  there  until  he  was  revived  f-uf- 
nciently  for  us  to  ijuII  him  into  the  boat. 

We  believe  this  life-saving  act  of  heroism 
by  Joe  Cayou  deserves  the  highest  recogni- 
tion and  commendation  for  life-saving.  Had 
your  Ranger  hesitated  5  seconds  longer,  this 
man  would  have  drowned  wlth'out  any  hope 
of  rescue. 

We  were  all  most  imprtssed  by  the  self- 
elfaclng  manner  in  which  your  Ranger  com- 
pleted this  life-saving  act.  Immediately  upon 
returning  to  dock  nill  In  wet  clothes,  l.e 
transferred  to  another  boat  to  go  out  on  a 
rescue  mission  of  another  group  ttraiided  en 
a  sand  bar— all  a  part  of  his  regular  duties. 
Tills  was  absolutely  amazing  to  us. 

In  line  with  the  above.  If  there  is  any  v. ay 
in  which  we  can  be  of  help  in  lurthering  Wv.s 
recommendation,  please  call  uiJon  us. 
Sincerely, 

Raphael  H.  O'Malley, 
liegional    Director.    U.S.    Savings   Bonds 
Division.  Treasury  Department. 


THE  -PUEBLO'  :   HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT'' 


HON    WILLIAM  J.  bUlLRLE 

)f     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  121st  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands 
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COURAGEOUS  CZECHOSLOVAKIA        CONSUMERS'  LOBBY  FINALLY  WINS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  devel- 
opments in  Czechoslovakia  reafiBrm  that 
in  each  man  burns  a  desire  for  freedom 
from  oppression  which  ennobles  all  the 
himian  race  and  gives  hope  for  a  future 
which  will  .see  an  end  to  alien  tyranny  in 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

What  the  outcome  will  be  remains  to 
be  seen:  the  Plain  Dealer  very  rightly 
points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
crushed  freedom  movements  in  other 
countries  before  But  the  hopes  and  the 
prayers  of  the  free  world  are  with  the 
Czech  people  today  in  their  brave 
struggle  to  regain  the  independence  they 
lost  20  years  ago. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  Plain 
Dealer'.s  May  17  editorial  saluting  tlie  in- 
domitable courage  and  resolution  of 
Czechoslovakia :  ^ 

I  Prom   the  Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,  ixfy   17, 
19681 
Courageous  Czechoslovakia 

With  almost  careless  courage  jJre  people  of 

Czechoslovakia  again   are   rebufidlng   liberty 

right  under   the  noses  of  giant  Russia  and 

Its  least  liberty-lovlng  allies.   We  marvel   at 

"  that  nation's  daring. 

The  Czechs'  yearning  for  freedom  blos- 
somed in  1400.  It  was  the  first  north-Euro- 
pean nation  to  demand  selfhood  a"nd  liberty. 

Trampled  again  and  again,  by  a  Hapsburg, 
a  Hitler,  a  Stalin,  that  little  nation's  desire 
for  Independent,  democratic  selfhood  is  de- 
manding once  inore  its  share  of  sunlight. 

For  Cleveland  there  is  special  significance 
In  this.  The  Chechoslovakian  declaration  of 
Independence,  written  here  during  World  War 
I.  followed  the  .Vmerlcan  pattern.  A  Cleveland 
attorney.  Robtrt  CaUee.  helped  the  late 
Thorny  Masaryk  and  Eduard  Bencs,  t»  word 
it. 

Now  again  Czechoslovaks  are  reviving  the 
old  questions.  Premier  Oldrich  Cernlk  held 
an  open  news  conference  Tuesday,  answer- 
ing the  prickliest  questions  .such  as:  Will  you 
Increase  economic  cooperation  with  the  West 
even  if  Russia  disapproves.  The  answer  was. 
In  effect:  "This  Is  for  us  alone  to  decide,  no- 
body else." 

The  Communist  party  newspaper.  Rude 
Pravo.  is  out  polling  the  people  on  questions 
such  as:  "Can  there  be  Socialist  democracy 
when  the  leading  role  is  held  only  by  the 
Communist  party''"  .md  "Are  there  antago- 
nistic classes  in  Czechoslovakia?" 

Reforms  promised  in  a  new  constitution 
would  guarantee  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  right  of  assembly.  .A  multiparty  election 
law  Js'  t>eing  drafted. 

We  would  be  naive  if  we  read  these  stirring 
events  as  a  sign  that  Czechoslovakia  was 
going  to  become  a  U.S.  ally  and  a  free  na- 
tion,  saved   from   behind   the   Iron   Curtain. 

Rather,  these  are  significant  evidences  that 
love  of  liberty  and  anger  against  totalitarian 
repression  are  alive  and  strong  in  every  part 
of  the  world — not  excluding  Russia.  Russia 
chose  this  moment  to  free  a  protest  leader, 
Aleksandr  Yesenln-Volpin,  whom  it  haT 
locked  up  in  a  mental  hospital  for  thri 
months. 

Russia  h;i.s  crushed  llt>erty  movements  be- 
fore. That  danger  stiU  hangs  over  Czecho- 
slovakia. But  right  now  the  steel-clad  Com- 
munist Juggernaut  of  Stalin's  day  had  t>eeu 
partially  dismantled  and  is  less  likely  to  rain 
this  new  Czech  effort  toward  freedom. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  •tHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  JIANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torlalt  in  the  Denver  Post  can-led  the 
headline:  "Consumers'  Lobby  Finally 
Wins."  What  inspired  the  editorial  was 
the  agreement  by  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  a  comprehensive  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  counted 
amonK  those  who  worked  and  argued  for 
passage  of  an  effective  truth-in-lending 
bill. 

It  was  only  3  months  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urged  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  take  final  action  on  truth-in- 
lending  legislation.  The  Congress  re- 
sponded magnificently,  and  right  down 
the  line  for  the  public  interest.  The  Den- 
ver Post  editorial  states: 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  consumer 
has  no  voice  to  speak  for  him  on  Capitol  HIU. 
That  hiis  not  been  true  In  Lyndon's 
administration. 

And  I  might  add.  that  has  not  been 
true  in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses, 
both  of  which  will  go  down  in  the  record 
l>ooks  as  consumer  Congresses. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Denver  iColo.)  Post.  May  17.  1968] 
Consumers'  Lobby  Finally  Wins 

Barring  some  last-minute  reversal.  Con- 
gress 3oon  will  pass  a  comprehensive  truth- 
in-lending  bill.  It  will  be  a  notable  victory 
for  the  nation's  consumers  after  a  long,  hard 
c;impalgn. 

Former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas.  D-Ill..  started 
the  campaign  eight  years  ago.  When  Douglas 
lost  his  Senate  seat.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre, 
D-Wls..  took  up  the  battle  in  Congress  with 
the  strong  backing  of  President  Johnson, 
who  had  sought  this  type  of  legislation  since 
1964. 

Proxmire  got  his  bill  through  the  Senate 
last  summer.  It  was  a  good  bill,  but  the 
House  passed  an  even  better  version  In  Feb- 
ruary- Now  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mltleh  has  reached  agreement  on  a  compro- 
mise "that  retains  most  of  the  House  provi- 
sions. Supporters  expect  prompt  approval  in 
botii   houses — probably   next    week. 

The  bill  requires  that  t>orrowers  be  in- 
formed fully  of  two  things;  the  true  annual 
Interest  rate  they  have  to  pay.  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  a  declining  balance,  and  the 
total  cost  of  credit,  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Thii  knowledge  will  not  make  all  borrow- 
ers prudent.  It  will  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems or  stop  all  of  the  abuses  of  credit.  At 
least,  though,  it  will  give  borrowers  the  facts 
they  need  to  make  intelligent  decisions  alxiut 
credit  buying. 

One  of  the  sticky  problems  of  the  bill 
from  tlie  start  was  what  to  require  of  stores 
that  extend  "revolving  credit"  on  buyers" 
accounts. 

Credit  men  say  it  is  difficult  to  figure  ac- 
curately the  annual  rate  of  interest  on  these 
constantly  changing  accounts.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  allow  them  to  state  only  their 
monthly  charge — normally  1.5  per  cent.  The 
House,  however,  insisted  on  a  statement  of 
the  annual  rate — 18  per  cent  If  the  monthly 
rate  Is  1.5  per  cent. 

The  conference  committee  compromised.  It 
retained  the  requirements  of  the  House,  but 
it  voted  to  allow  merchants  also  to  state,  if 
they   wish,   the    "effective  rate"   of   interest 


they  actually  collect  on  these  accounts  in  a 
year's  time. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  fixes  limits  on 
the  garnishment  of  wages  by  creditors.  This 
provision-  a  new  field  of  federal  law — will 
not  take  effect  until  July  1.  1970. 

Senator  Pro.xmlre.  Rep  Leonor  K.  Sulli- 
van, who  was  the  House  floor  manager,  and 
other  sponsors  have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  this  truth-in-lending  bill. 

And  .so  has  Lyndon  Johnson,  whose  sup- 
port 'tf  consumer  legislation  has  been  un- 
wavering. 

As  recently  as  February,  the  President  sent 
Congress  a  special  message  \irging  passage  of 
ills  consumer-protection  program — the 
fourth  such  message  since  he  took  office. 

■  It  is  the  government's  role,"  the  Presi- 
dent said  then,  "to  protect  the  consumer— 
and  the  honest  bu.sinessman  alike — against 
fraud  and  indlffernece  Our  goal  must  be  to 
assure  every  American  a  fair  and  honest  ex- 
change for  his  hard-earned  dollar." 

It  is  sometimes  .said  that  the  consumer 
has  no  voice  to  speak  for  iiim  on  Capitol 
Hill.  That  has  not  been  trvie  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's   administration. 


Mmj  22,  1968 


EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 
WIDOWS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  May  20.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  16025.  '.vhich  we  have  just  passed, 
is  an  excellent  and  hunianitarian  piece 
of  ".cgislation.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Conrunittee,  and  the  respective 
members  of  that  committee,  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  before  the  House  as 
swiftly  as  they  have. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  I  had  an  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce H.R.  5640  which  was  directed  at 
providing  the  same  type  of  educational 
assistance  to  widows  of  veterans  and 
wives  of  i^ermanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled veterarLs  as  H.R.  16025  which  we 
have  successfully  considered  this  after- 
noon. Although  the  measure  we  have 
passed  today  takes  a  different  approach 
than  my  bill,  I  acknowledge  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
in  their  area  of  specialization;  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  we  have  passed  a 
bill  to  extend  educational  assistance  for 
the  first  time  to  a  class  heretofore  ne- 
glected. 

In  making  its  decision  this  afternoon, 
the  House  has  changed  the  lives  of  li- 
terally thousands  of  families  in  this 
country;  we  have  given  many  young 
women  a  feeling  and  a  chance  that  they 
can  get  their  families  back  together  by 
pursuing  and  miproving  their  own  skill 
through  education.  With  increased  levels 
of  education  these  women,  particularly 
the  widows  of  Vietnam  veterans  who 
often  have  very  young  children,  will  be 
able  to  find  their  ways  into  higher  pay- 
ing jobs  and  as  a  result  will  be  enabled 
to  provide  belter  care  and  livelihoods  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

We  have  i^erceived  today  a  clear  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  lives  of  these  families  by 
providing  the  means  to  achieve  normal 


and  productive  futures.  And  in  recogniz- 
ing our  ressKjnsibility  have  paid  our  debt 
of  respect  to  our  young  fighting  men  and 
their  families. 


CUTTING    THE    BUDGET— CAMPING 
OUT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIAWA 
IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls 
my  privileee  to  report  to  the  people  of 
tlie  F^fth  Indiana  Congressional  Di.strict 
on  a  regular  basis  through  the  medium 
of  my  newsletter. 

Our  June  1968  newsletter  follows: 
Cutting  the  Budget— Camping  Out 
Washington,  D  C— In  response  to  the  in- 
creasingly insistent  White  House  demands 
for  a  10'  surtax  on  individual  income,  some 
Members  of  Congress  believe  a  wiser  solution 
would  be  a  deep  cut  in  Federal  spending. 

One  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  this 
\-ievi,!K)lnt.  Congressman  Tom  Curtis  (R- 
Mo  I ,  whom  I  regard  as  the  top  economic 
and  fiscal  expert  in  the  House,  offered  a  de- 
tailed plan  in  recent  days  to  Slash  Federal 
spending  by  $15  billion. 

I  certainly  shall  support  this  proposal.  The 
Pre.'sldenfs  argument  that  spending  can't  be 
Urasticallv  cut  Just  doesn't  convince  me. 

Spending  lias  increased  $60  to  $70  billion 
since  i960,  and  I  fun  ceruun  billions  of  dol^ 
lars  could  be  eliminated  from  the  Federal 
budget  tomorrow  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpaver. 

It  .should  also  t>e  pointed  out  that  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  duplication  and  adminis- 
trative confusion  documented  by  a  bi-parti- 
san group  of  Congressmen  offer  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  huge  spending  reductions: 

Eight  cabinet  departments  and  12  so-called 
independent  agencies  administer  Federal 
health  programs. 

Tliere  are  at  least  35  separate  Federal 
housing  programs. 

There  are  20  separate  transportation  proj- 
ects. 

Utility  producers  and  tisers  have  to  tool 
with  at  least  27  different  Federal  agencies. 

The  nation's  recreational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities are  related  to  28  government  agen- 

Oommunlty  assisWnce  facilities  are  pro- 
vided by  62  agencies. 

1.000  Federal  projects  are  underway  in  the 
field  of  pollution.  These  projects  are  being 
managed  from  192  installations  by  nine  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

33  Federal  agencies  meddle  in  nearly  300 
consumer  protection  activities. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  nearly  $4 
bUlion  annually  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  its  own  laboratories,  but  it  does  not 
know  exactly  how  many  laboratories  it  has, 
where  thev  "are,  what  kinds  of  people  work 
in  them  or  what  they  are  doing,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  medium  sized  American  city  there 
have  been  found  to  be  140  separate  urban 
projects  administered  by  seven  different  Fed- 
eral departments. 

Over  all.  at  last  count.  150  separate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  bureaus  and  boards  in 
Washington — plus  over  400  regional  and  area 
field  offices — were  providing  help  and  assist- 
ance to  states,  cities  and  individuals. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  contrary  to  what 
the  administration  says,  that  there  Is  more 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

than  ample  room  to  cut  the  budget.  In  fact, 
the  problem  is  not  whether  or  not  to  cut, 
but  where  to  start  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
An  interesting  letter  arrived  recently  from 
a  citizen  of  Peru,  Indiana,  in  our  Fifth  In- 
diana Congressional  District.  The  letter 
stated: 

■I  am  planning  to  take  a  vacation  soon 
and.  since  I  receive  a  very  modest  wage,  in 
order  to  take  my  family  along  1  must  camp 
out.  I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  in 
Washington  in  order  to  show  my  family  our 
nation's  capital.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a  beautiful  place  t<:>  camp  in  Washington 
would  be  along  the  Potolmac  near  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Could  you  supply  a  permit 
for  me  to  camp  In  this  area?  I  am  not  pro- 
testing anything.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a 
minority  race.  I  do  not  want  anything  from 
my  government  except  a  permit  to  camp  In 
this  spot.  I  will  pay  my  own  way.  I  realize 
the  preceding  four  statements  may  cause 
you  to  deny  me  the  permit.  Do  what  you  can 
lor  me  and  I  hope  you  are  able  to  send  the 
permit  before  July  4,  1968.  PS.:  Please  do 
not  tell  me  to  go  to  a  commercial  camp 
ground  outside  Washington." 
My  response: 

"Your     letter     requesting     permls.sion     to 
camp  out  with  your  family  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial    this    summer    while    you    are    in 
Washington  on  vacation  has  been  received.  I 
am   immediately   making  a   request  for  you 
to  do  so.  both  at  the  White  House  and  the 
Department    of    Interior.    It   appears    to    me 
tliat  you  have  perfect  justification  and  right 
to    do    so    in    as    much    as    the    Johnson- 
Humphrey    administration    has    seen    fit    to 
allow  3,000  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  do  so 
on    an    indefinite    basis.   In    fact.    I    do    not 
think  that  it  would   be  out  of  order  if  the 
administration   would    help   you   setting   up 
your    camp    site,    providing    transportation 
throughout    the    national    capital    area   and 
provide   utilities   and  other  services  free  of 
charge.   The.se   services   will    be   provided    by 
the  Government  for  your  3,000  fellow-citizens 
now   camping   at   the   Lincoln    Memorial.   It 
the    President   and    the   Department   of    In- 
terior refuse  to  grant  you  a  permit  to  camp 
on  the  ground  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I 
will  consider  this  discrimination  and  a  viola- 
tion of  vour  civil  rights.  I  certainly  feel  that 
if   this   administration   Is  going  to  open   up 
public  park  land  for  camp  sites  to  those  who 
are  unemployed,  either  by  choice  or  circum- 
stance,  it   certainly  can   provide   permission 
for  those  people  who  work  and  pay  the  taxes 
to    maintain    the    government.    Thank    you 
very  much  for  sending  me  your  request  and 
I  win  be  in  touch  with  you  when  I  receive  a 
response  from  the  President  and  or  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Interior.    With    my    warm    good 
wishes." 

My  letter  to  Udall  (similar  letter  to  the 
President)  : 

"I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  request  I  re- 
ceived today  from  a  constituent  in  Indiana 
who  desires  to  camp  out  during  his  vaca- 
tion here  this  summer.  Mr.  would  like 

to  bring  Ws  family  to  Washington  and  camp 
out  along  the  Potomac  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  I  certainly  think  this  is  a  valid 
request  and  I  trust  you  will  grant  permis- 
sion immediately  in  as  much  as  you  have 
in  recent  days  given  permission  to  3.000  of 

Mr.  fellow-citizens  to  do  so.  I  certainly 

believe    that    this    request    is    legitimate    as 

Mr.   is   a   taxpaying   American   citizen 

who  works  50  weeks  of  the  year  to  provide 
his  family  a  vacation  during  the  summer. 
Please  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible  of  your 

Departments  ruling  on  Mr. request  and 

please  designate  the  location  and  time  he 
will  b^  permitted  to  camp  out  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Thank  you  in  advance  lor 
your  consideration  in  tills  matter  and  with 
all  good  wishes." 

Write  Congressman  Roctdebush. 
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FOR   GR-^NDPARENTS   ONT.Y 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDAHIO 

■  -t    OOHNtnlCVT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'I  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Si>eaker.  the  joys 
of  being  a  grandfather  were  once  set 
forth  in  an  essay  written  by  the  late 
Rabbi  Morris  Adler.  of  Detroit,  and  re- 
printed again  thLs  past  week  in  the  Con- 
necticut Jewish  Ledger,  •^inth  contem- 
porary overtones,  referring  to  the  pleas- 
ures which  President  Johnson  is  expe- 
riencing with  his  f^randson.  It  is  a  warm, 
human  piece,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Members : 

For  Gbandparfnts  Only 
We  have  noticed  in  recent  reports  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  movements  and  deeds,  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  and 
other  media  of  information,  to  play  up  the 
role  of  the  President  as  a  grandfather  riicre 
have  appeared.  lx>th  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  TV,  anv  number  of  heartwarming,  per- 
lectly  charrning  pictures  of  the  President  iuid 
ills  grandson,  the  Nugent  baby. 

And  then,  we  came  across  something  writ- 
ten by  the  i.ite  lamented  Rabbi  Morris  Adler 
of  Detroit,  a  brief  essay  entitled  "On  Being  a 
c;randparent  "  It  Is  a  delightful  bit  and  see- 
ing that  grandparenthood  is  in  the  public 
eye  at  the  moment,  we  thought'  that  It  might 
be  a  relief  to  change  from  the  weighty  and 
insane  problems  of  men  in  this  day,  and 
think  for  a  few  moment*  about  what  Dr. 
Adler  would  liave  called,  the  Insanity  of  l>elng 
a  grandparent  Here  it  Is.  We  hope  our  read- 
ers will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did  But  per- 
haps one  has  to  be  a  grandparent  to  appre- 
ciate what  tiis  says: 

"A  grandparent  who  is  not  Insane  should 
have  his  head  examined.  The  arrival  of  a 
grandcliild  should  stimulate  a  kind  of  eu- 
phoria which  borders  on  madness  One  should 
relax  and  enjoy  the  jusUfled  and  delightful 
aberration  associated  with  the  status  of 
gra  nd  paren  thood 

•For  one  thing  to  witness  one's  progeny 
burdened  in  turn  with  a  child  is  to  revel  in 
a  mild  tvpe  of  retaliation.  Since  there  is  a 
tension  in  the  parent-child  relationslUp,  the 
fact  that  the  offspring  who  inspired  tension 
in  us  is  now  the  object  of  tension,  breeds  the 
satisfying  reflection  that  though  justice  is 
often  delaved,  it  ultimately  prevails. 

■For  another,  the  thrill  of  grandparent- 
hood  comes  at  a  stage  In  one's  life  when  one 
has  all  but  resigned  himself  to  the  thought 
tiiat  life  holds  no  further  thrills  Along  comes 
this  baby  and  excites  in  one  a  jubilation 
which  he  believed  lUmself  to  be  no  longer 
capable  of  experiencing. 

'One  approaches  one's  grandchild  out  of  a 
serenity  and  ease  one  had  not  known  when. 
ones  own  children  were  growing  up.  Besides 
Oie  upbringing  of  the  grandchild  does  not 
impose  the  same  severe  obligations  and  heavy 
'responsibilities  that  a  father  and  mother 
must  inescapably  bear. 

"One  is  by  now  a  kind  of  Senior  States- 
man, a  Visiting  Elder,  a  Sage  Coun.<ielor,  a 
Parent-Emerittis.  In  addition,  the  grandchild 
provides  a  subject  of  conversation  infinitely 
more  pleasant  and  prolific  than  that  which 
is  devoted  to  a  recital  of  one's  operation  No 
conversation  need  lag.  no  party  grow  dull  if. 
among  the  present,  there  is  a  grandparent 
The  subject  lends  Itself  not  only  to  oral 
elat>oration  but  also  to  visual  demonstration 
When  it  is  a  grandchild  that  is  l>eing  dis- 
cussed, the  conversation  is  an  Illustrated  "one 
Breathes  there  a  granddad  with  soul  so  dead 
that  his  wallet  is  not  choked  with  photo- 
grapiis  .  .  . 
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"I  hope  that  I  have  abundantly  proved  tha^ 
Insanity,  on  the  part  of  grandfather  an^ 
grandmother  Ls  normal,  valid  and  exlillarat- 
iag." 


MONTCLAIR,  X.J  ,  SWEARS  IN 
NEW  MAYOR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
town  of  Montclair.  N.J..  inau.eurated  a 
new  mayor.  Even  thou-jh  such  an  (jc- 
casion  is  worthy  of  note  under  more  nijr- 
mal  and  serene  conditions,  it  carries  stje- 
cial  interest  and  significance  during  this 
year  of  uncertainty  and  turmoil.  List 
month  Montclair  celebrated  its  centm- 
nlal  anniversary.  It  is  a  stable,  suburban, 
diverse,  yet  well-integrated  community. 
And  these  factors  have  no  doubt  helped 
to  mold  the  positive  climate  of  opinloij 
which  allowed  a  highly  qualified  and  e;^ 
perienced  public  official,  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  Negro,  to  be  elected  by  fellOjV 
commissioners  as  the  mayor  of  Montclaiir. 
Mayor  Carter's  words  upon  beinpc  sworn 
into  office  contain  a  timely  message  to 
all  in  America  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
the  ultimate  answer  to  our  current  dis- 
contents lies  in  the  orderly,  progressive, 
and  unbiased  workings  of  communities 
dedicated  to  democracy  under  a  morabty 
that  stresses  the  equality  of  opportuni1;y 
of  the  American  dream. 

The  following  article  is  from  today's 
New  York  Times : 

Montclair.  a  Predominantly  Wkfte  Tow^, 

,  SwEiARS  IN    Negro  Mayor  I  j 

(By  W liter  H.  W.iggoner)  f  ' 

Montclair.  K.J..  May  21. — Matthew  Q. 
Carter,  a  Negro,  w.xs  sworn  In  tod.iy  as  Mayor 
of  this  predominantly  white,  generally  wpU- 
to-do  suburban  town. 

Mr.  Carter,  re-elected  to  the  town  comrals- 
slon  last  Tuesday,  is  the  first  member  of  tUs 
race  to  be  Mayor  of  this  100-year-old  ctjm- 
munity  of  43.000  residents,  of  whom  about 
25  per  cent  are  Negro.  The  trim,  articulate, 
54-year-old  executive  with  the  national  office 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  remarked  that  his  elevation 
to  the  mayoralty  gave  "continued  hope  and 
faith  in  America  and  the  American  dreapj." 

Mr.  Carter  was  not  elected  Mayor  by  popu- 
lar vote,  but  he  received  more  votes  at  the 
May  14  municipal  election  than  any  other 
candidate  for  town  commission — repeat&iig 
his  feat  of  1964.  He  was  selected  today*  ,is 
Mayor  and  presiding  officer  by  his  four  felfcw 
commissioners,  all  of  them  white.  Mr.  Carter 
succeeds  Mayor  Robert  A.  Ferris.  3d.  who  did 
not  seek  re-election  to  the  commission.  ■ 

MAYOR    GETS    OVATION  ; 

Even  before  the  swearing-in  ceremony  in 
.Municipal  HaU,  the  largely  Negro  audience 
of  well-wishers  in  tlie  crowded  oommis3li;in 
,  chambers  gave  Mr.  Carter  a  standing  ova- 
tion as  he  walked  down  the  aisle  to  his  d^sk. 

His  wife.  Frances,  and  two  daughters,  Bet- 
tye,  18  years  old.  and  Nanette.  14,  anfl  a 
15-year-old  niece.  Deiilse  Hill,  sat  in  the  se-;- 
ond  row  of  the  chamber.  Mrs.  Carter,  almost 
overcome  by  the  flood  of  tributes  to  her  hus- 
band, said,  "I'm  very  happy,  of  course,"  |^ 
she  was  embraced  and  klssied  by  friends.     ' 

Mr.  Carter,  a  man  with  lively  eyes,  a  qiU(;l£ 
smile  and  a  sense  of  history,  did  not  oveff- 
look  the  racial  significance  of  the  occasion. 

"The  selection  of  a  Negro  mayor  by  a  pr^!- 
dominantly    white    community,     while    ho 
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longer  unique.  Is  still  remarkable  enough  to 
require  comment."  he  said  In  his  remarks 
that  followed  his  oath  of  office. 

"Occuring  at  a  time  when  much  of  our 
country  Is  torn  by  strife,  it  gives  us  contin- 
ued hope  and  faith  in  America  and  In  the 
American  dream  It  Is  Indicative  of  the  res- 
ervoir of  understanding  and  good  will  that 
Is  resident  in  our  town." 

Mrs.  Winona  Llpman,  a  Montclair  resi- 
dent, brought  "greetings  an'd  highest  con- 
gr.itulatlons"  from  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  which  described  Mr.  Carter's 
election  as  "an  impressive  and  significant 
occasion"  and  a  "reassuring  emblem  of  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  our  community." 

Congratulations  came  also  from  the  Mont- 
clair branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  in  a 
statement  read  by  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  B.iss,  its 
vice  president. 

AN    allusion    to    TENSION 

In  an  allusion  to  racial  tension  and  hos- 
tilities that  have  troubled  many  communi- 
ties. tK)th  urban  and  suburban,  with  sub- 
st.intlal  minorities,  the  statement  said: 

"We  ;ire  aware,  that  Montclair  has  prob- 
lem.i.  the  same  as  other  towns  and  cities. 
The  difference  is  only  In  degree,  not  in  kind. 
These  problems  must  be  faced  and  swiftly 
solved." 

Mr.  Carter,  wearing  a  pln-strlpe  gray  flan- 
nel suit,  a  white  tab-collar  shirt,  and  gray 
and  white  figured  tie,  aoknowledged  that 
Montclalr's  m.-\Jor"T^obI^nK  were  housing 
and  schools.  ^^'"^"isA 

He  said  that  he  was  "especially  hopeful" 
about  the  housing  situation,  but  was  more 
troubled  by  the  school  problem  "because 
this  issue  contains  other  problems  that  tend 
to  divide  the  town:  concern  over  Increased 
taxes  and  racial  strain." 

He  observed,  however,  that  "our  town  has 
a  lot  going  for  It."  He  said,  "it  has  a  sense 
of  stvle  and  a  tradition  of  excellence  that 
I  believe  will  keep  us  moving  In  the  right 
direction." 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Union 
University  with  a  B.A.  and  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity degrees.  He  has  done  graduate  work 
at  Columbia  University  and  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  is  assistant  director  of  As- 
sociation-Press in  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Y.M  C.A. 

He  was  commlsloner  of  public  works  dur- 
ing his  previous  four  year  term  as  commis- 
sioner. In  addition  to  his  role  as  Mayor,  he 
was  chosen  Commijsoner  of  Public  Affairs. 


May  22,  IOCS 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS 


LEGISLATION    IS    ESSENTIAL    TO    SMOOTH    OPrR.\- 
TION   OF  FCA 

This  legislation  is  essential  if  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  are  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  credit  to  an  expanding 
agriculture  in  the  years  ahead — without 
depending  on  great  inputs  of  Federal 
money. 

The  present  12-to-l  ratio  of  debt-to- 
capital  has  been  found  too  consenatnc: 
during  the  33  years  farmers  have  received 
loans^from  the  PCA.  the  risk  has  proved 
to  b6  entirely  capable  of  sustaining  a 
20-to-l  ratio  of  debt-to-capital.  This 
bill  provides  such  a  ratio. 

Our  committee,  in  considering  this  le?^- 
islation.  did  not  contemplate  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government.  Indeed, 
the  Government — under  this  bill — is  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  of  providing  sizable 
additional  funding;  for  the  farm  credit 
system  in  the  immediate  future.  Under 
this  lecLslation,  private  sources  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  additional  capital. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

pr    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  the 
House  passed,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments  of 
1968.  As  a  member  of  the  Conservation 
and  Credit  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Coijimittee,  I  am  naturally 
pleased  to  see  this  legislation  advance, 
after  being  un?inimoi!sly  reported  from 
our  committee. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL    (H.R.   16674) 

The  piupose  of  this  bill  is  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  and  the  production  credit 
associations  to  obtain  additional  capital 
fimds  from  rion-Government  sources 
while  improving  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  two  lending  institutions. 


May  22,  1968 


OPrOSITION     TO     ARBITRARY    AU- 
THORITY  IN   H.R.    15387 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, as  so  often  happens.  H.R. 
15337.  which  passed  Monday,  combined 
provisions  for  which  I  consider  good  with 
those  I  consider  bad. 

If  this  bill  had  just  contained  .<:ection 
2  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  liarm  a 
postal  employee  I  would  have  supporteu 
it. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  also  gives  the 
Postmaster  General  arbitrary  authority 
to  di-smiss  or  discipline  postal  employees, 
without  the  protections  of  even  the  pres- 
ent weak  Civil  Service  Commission  pro- 
cedures, for  acts  that  are  vaguely  de- 
.<;cribed.  Tliese  provisions  place  ix)stal 
employees  in  jeopardy  at  the  hands  of 
an  arbitrary  postmaster. 

The  language  to  wiiich  I  object  reads: 

The  Postmaster  General  may  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action. 

This  means  that  a  postmaster  can  dis- 
miss or  dLsciplinc  an  employee  without 
a  hearing  by  merely  finding  tl:iat  by  some 
action  lie  has  interfered  with  or  impeded 
another  employee  during  the  course  of 
perfoi-mancc  of  official  duties. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  itself 
opposed  this  provision  saying: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  opposes  this 
provision  and  recommends  that  it  be  deleted. 
The  Postmaster  General,  like  every  head  of 
a  department  or  agency,  has  the  inherent  au- 
thority to  remove  or  otherwise  discipline  an 
employee  wlio  engages  in  misconduct.  In- 
cluding misconduct  of  the  type  described. 
Furthermore,  section  01.3  of  Executive  Order 
9830  places  a  positive  responsibility  on  the 
head  of  eacli  agency  to  remove,  demote,  or 
reassign  to  another  position  any  employee  in 
the  competitive  service  whose  conduct  or  ca- 
pacity is  such  that  his  removal,  demotion,  or 
reassignment  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  Thus  the  Postmaster  General 
and  every  other  department  and  agency  head 
Is  already  empowered  and  obligated  to  take 


disciplinary  action  when  such  action  is  war- 
ranted. 

I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  true 
misconduct  is  already  subject  to  dis- 
ciplinary action  under  proper  employee 
protections  and  that  this  provision  is 
both  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  felt  impelled  to  oppose 
the  bill. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ON  A  LOWER 
PLANE 


HON. 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Barnard 
College  enjoys  libertine  academic  free- 
dom, or  is  perhaps  just  broadminded. 
But  what  hapi>ened  to  education?  The 
disciplined  mind?  We  now  educate  our 
youth  with  militant  marches,  take  over 
maneuvers  and  organizing  to  be 
against — against  society.  Government 
and  morality. 

Meanwhile  at  Columbia  University, 
democracy  reisn.s — that  is.  there  are 
more  students  than  faculty,  so  in  a  vote 
the  students  win.  But  a  majority  vote 
representiiig  youthful  foolishness  means 
nothing — it  certainly  does  not  mean  we 
decided  truth  or  right  by  a  vote. 

At  best,  the  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity has  the  best  ■out'— they  need  only 
say  "thanks."  'sorry."  and  "bye-bye." 
If  that  were  not  enough,  think  of  the 
yoimg  people  coming  to  Washington  for 
the  campaign  who  are  to  be  brain- 
washed in  so-called  freedom  schools  all 
summer,  and  in  so-called  poor  people's 
universities,  to  be  taught  by  a  united 
front  of  Fabian  Socialists  and  deeper 
Red  revolutionaries,  including  in  both 
groups  such  persons  as  Prof.  Kenneth 
Clark,  HariT  Belafont*  and  Joan  Baez. 
David  Dellincer.  .SNCC's  Ivanlioe  Don- 
aldson. SDS'  Tom  Hayden  and  Todd  Git- 
lin.  Dick  Gregory  and  Michael  Harring- 
ton. 

Higher  education  can  be  constructive 
and  productive  but  to  some  it  has  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  destruction. 

Under   unanimous   consent    I    .submit 
clippings  from  the  Evening  Star  for  May 
17  and  Washington  Post  for  May  18  and 
Frank    Capcll's     'The    Communist   Stu- 
dent Plan"  from  the  Herald  of  Freedom 
for  May    17.    1968.   for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington   iD.C.)   Evening  Star. 
May  17,  19681 
Barnard  Coed  Won't  Be  Expelled 
New  York. — The  president  of  all-girl  Bar- 
nard College  has  changed  her  mind  and  de- 
cided not  to  expel  blonde  coed  Linda  LeClair 
for  sharing  an  off-campus  apartment   with 
her  boyfriend. 

A  Barnard  spokesman  said  President 
Martha  Peterson  reversed  her  decision  yester- 
day after  35  members  of  the  Barnard  Strike 
Committee  entered  her  office  and  threatened 
to  stay  if  she  did  not  change  her  mind. 

Miss  Peterson  said  she  had  agreed  to  the 
demand  "because  of  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  the  student  body  in  favor  of  upholding" 
a  Judicial  Council  decision  not  to  expel  Miss 
LeClalr.  a  20-year-old  sophomore  sociology 
student. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  May   18.   1968| 

Harlem  Group  Takes  Over  Columbia 

Universitv  Building 

New  York.  May  17.— A  Harlem  community 
group  occupied  an  apartment  building 
owned  bv  Columbia  University  today  and 
vowed  toremaln  until  the  Institution  meets 
Its  demands. 

At  least  a  dozen  members  of  the  Morning- 
side  Heights  Community  Group  were  inside 
the  building.  A  Rpokesmnn  said  the  tenants 
were  co-operating  with  the  group  by  with- 
holding rents  and  refu'ilng  admittance  to 
representatives  of  Columbia,  which  owns  the 
land  and  the  building. 

The  group  said  In  a  statonient  the  univer- 
sity would  have  to  agree  to  return  the  build- 
ing to  the  community  and  abandon  Us  nuilti- 
milUon  dollar  expansion  proprani  on  Man- 
hattan's upper  West  Side. 

The  statement  said  "we  demand  an  abso- 
lute end  to  all  Institutional  expansion  within 
our  community.  We  demand  complete  com- 
munity control  of  the  community  develop- 
ment and  community  affairs.  We  demand 
the  right  to  participate  In  the  planning  and 
activities  of  the  university  " 

In  another  development.  Harlem  political 
leaders  charged  that  a  proposed  sewage  dls- 
t)osal  plant  authorized  to  be  built  on  the 
Hudson  River  in  West  Harlem  is  a  "slap 
at  the  black  community." 

Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy  Sut- 
ton said  citv  engineers  had  reoomn. ended  it 
be  built  in  the  West  Fifties,  a  white  neigh- 
borhood. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18,  1968] 
Urban  Woes  Target  of  Universtty  of 
California  Plan 
Santa    Barbara.    Calif,    May    17— A    l<jng 
range  plan  for  the  University  of  Calllornla 
to  fight  poverty.  r,-vcial  segregation  and  help 
solve  virban  problems  was  announced  today 
by  UC's  new  president,  Charles  J.  Hitch. 

The  plan,  which  covers  all  nine  UC  cam- 
puses and  90.000  students,  iiicludes  allocat- 
ing   $1    million    to   double    the   amount   of 
scholarship  money  available  to  disadvantaged 
students;     providing     special     training     for 
teachers    to   improve   elementary   and   high 
school  education,  and  establishing  a  fair  em- 
ployment coordinator  for  the  university. 
Elsewhere,  student  unrest  continued: 
In  Dover,   Del  .   the  school   year  ended   18 
days   early   for   students   at  Delaware   State 
'  CoUege.   which   was  closed   by   the  board  of 
trustees  after  a  student  demonstration. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  protesting 
students  rejected  the  school's  limited  conces- 
sions to  a  list  of  demands  but  decided  not 
to  stay  away  from  classes  Monday  as  they  had 
threatened. 

An  estimated  100  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  seized  the  administration  building 
tonight  to  support  demands  that  UW  sell 
its  stock  in  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
which  allegedly  has  financial  holdings  in 
South  Africa. 

Trinitv  College  faculty  approved  a  recom- 
mendation that  168  student  demonstrators 
who  held  a  building  on  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
campus  for  32  hours  last  month  pay  their 
punishment  in  social  work. 

At  Marquette  University,  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Cooke  promised  students  that  he  and  two 
other  priests  would  quit  if  the  university  did 
not  meet  their  demands  to  hire  a  Negro  ad- 
ministrator within  48  hours. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Roosevelt  University.  Chicago, 
unanimously  endorsed  the  school  president's 
decision  not  to  hire  former  'i'ale  University 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  to  a  fuUtime  teach- 
ing post. 

In  Carbondale.  111.,  a  leader  of  dissident 
Negro  students  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity todav  announced  that  all  black  stu- 
dents will  withdraw  from  the  school  if  their 
grievances     are     not     resolved.     Daniel     R. 
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Thomas  also  said  that  a  coalition  conference 
of  sttjdents  from  six  major  Illinois  colleges 
will  be  held  at  the  SIU  campus  Saturday. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  >  Evening  Star. 

May  20.  19681 
Students  for  Early  Close.  Stone  Ohio 
university  Buildings 
Students  at  Ohio  University  in  Athens 
stoned  campus  buildings  lust  night  and 
blocked  a  downtown  Intersection  In  pnJtest- 
nig  a  decision  not  to  end  the  ac.idemlc  ye:ir 
two  weeks  early. 

In  Chicago,  a  handful  of  Roosevelt  Unlvi-r- 
siiy  alumni  endorsed  sttident  protests  whl<h 
in.spired  a  series  of  sit-ins  and  lock-Ins  last 
week.  A  threatened  boycott  of  classes  at  the 
University  of  ChUaeo  was  called  off  because 
t>f  the  threat  of  firm  action  by  the  ndmluls- 
tratlon  agaltif^t  unruly  students. 

Fourteen  Negro  students  at  Marqtiette 
University  In  Milwaukee  withdrew  a  threat 
to  quit  in  protest  against  "Institutional 
racism."  when  university  authorities  yielded 
to  their  demands. 

The  rock-throwing  at  Ohio  University  In- 
volved about  1.000  of  16.500  students,  pro- 
testing reversal  of  a  university  decision  to 
close  the  school  two  weeks  early  this  year 
because  of  a  strike  of  non-academic  em- 
plovees. 

The  students  massed  on  the  campus 
shouted  "We  want  to  go  home!"  as  they 
stoned  the  home  of  university  President 
Vernon  Alden,  then  marched  away  to  block 
Athens'  main  intersection,  on  the  edge  of 
tlie  campus. 

City  police,  campus  patrolmen  and  some 
state  troopers  were  alerted  for  trouble*  but 
there  was  no  major  violence. 

"This  doesn't  look  serious."  said  Police 
Chief  Fred  James  "We've  had  a  few  windt.ws 
broken,  but  nothing  major.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  blocking  the  Intersection,  which 
Is  the  only  major  one  near  the  campus." 

At  Roosevelt,  a  group  calling  itself  "C(jn- 
cerned  Alumni  of  Roosevelt"  urged  other 
graduates  nt  an  alumni  dinner  to  withhold 
contributions  from  the  university  imtil  con- 
troversial history  teacher  Staughton  Lynd 
has  been  hired  full-time  and  students  in- 
volved in  the  recent  disorders  are  proml.scd 
ihev  will  not  be  punished. 

The  students  have  been  demanding  a  tnl!- 
time  job  for  Lynd.  a  part-time  In.structor 
at  the  school  who  made  unauthorized  visits 
to  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam  in  196.5 

There  were  eight  "concerned  alumni" 
among  the  200  persons  at  the  dinner. 

In  Madison.  Wis.  a  student  group  called 
■Concerned  Black  People"  denied  yester- 
day that  it  was  to  blame  for  the  fire-bomblng 
of  a  campus  building  during  a  sit-in  Sat- 
urdav. 

Three  fire-bombs  were  set  off  In  a  South 
Hall  room  containing  sttident  records  while 
350  students  were  sitting  in  at  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  some  distance  -way 
More  than  15.000  records  anif^^nscripts  were 
destroved  or  damaged,  but  the  blaze  was 
contained  before  it  did  major  damage  to  the 
building. 

The  students  are  trying  to  compel  the 
universitv  to  .<^ell  S230,000  worth  of  Cli^se 
Manhattan  Bank  stock  because,  they*  say. 
the  bank  has  financial  interests  in  South 
Africa 

Some  250  white  students  among  the  10.000 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Chicago  can- 
celpd  plans  for  a  classroom  boycott  In  sup- 
port of  about  60  Negro  students  who  staged 
a  blt-in  at  the  Administration  Building  last 
week.  The  sit-in  disbanded  when  a  univer- 
sity spokesman  warned  that  anyone  who  did 
not  leave  the  building  Immediately  would  be 
suspended  and  perhaps  expelled. 

The  white  students  anticipated  a  similar 
threat. 

•We  know  there  would  be  quick  disci- 
plinary action  !f  we  had  a  sit-in  or  a  boycott." 
said  Steve  Rothktvg,  19,  of  Danbury.  Conn., 
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leader  of  the  group.  "The  threat  of  disci- 
plinary action  does  deter  people  from  slttlng- 
in  unless  there's  a  very  large  number  of  peo- 
ple .. 'lUng  to  do  It.  We've  decided  not  to 
boy*.i>t.t." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
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FEDERAL   Funds  and  Camtus  Riots 

(By  DavU!  l.av.Tencel 

Does  Congress  have  the  right  to  stipulate 
iliat  federal  loans  and  schclarshlps  shall  not 
be  granted  to  any  students  who  are  Involved 
in  a  "serious 'obstruction"  of  college  actlv- 
iiy?  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
such  a  measure  and  has  sent  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate Protests  against  the  bill  are  being  voiced 
on  the  theorj'  that  this  Is  a  misuse  of  gov- 
ernmental power. 

But,  strangely  enough,  the  United  States 
government  has  been  employing  precisely  this 
method  for  the  last  few  years  in  requiring 
colleges  and  universities  to  obey  the  regula- 
tions concerning  racial  discrimination  Issued 
-by  the  government  or  else  lose  the  benefit  of 
federal  funds  in  everything  from  student 
loans  to  constrtictlon  and  equipment  prants. 

When  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  began  to  threaten  the  with- 
drawal of  federal  funds  from  educational  in- 
stniitlons  because  they  were  allegedly  failing 
to  comply  with  the  "law  of  the  land."  the  so- 
'  lied  "Liberals"  were  silent.  Today  they  are 
I  nounclng  the  House  bill  which  seeks  to 
withhold  federal  funds  in  order  to  punish 
college  students  who  defy  constituted 
authority. 

A  brlejf  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  which  criticized  the  House  bill  will 
be  welcomed  by  educators  who  have  hither- 
to gotten  little  support  In  their  opposition  to 
the  emplo\'nient  of  federal  funds  as  a  form 
of  blackmail    The  editorial  says: 

■The  tlireat  by  the  House  to  punish  rebel- 
lious college  students  by  cutting  them  off 
from  federal  loans  and  scholarships  is  a  dan- 
gerous excursion  Into  political  prlmltlvlsm. 
The  disregard  Of  campus  democracy  by  a 
minority  of  disruptive  ajid  iiresponslble  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  and  elsewhere  In  no  way 
Justifies  such  congressional  vendettas  In  di- 
rect conflict  with  democratic  freedoms. 
Campus  stability  must  be  safeguarded  by 
sound  reforms  Dn  the  part  of  the  academic 
community  and  by  enforcement  of  its  own 
democratic  rules,  not  by  governmental 
threats  of  fiscal  r^nctlons. 

"It  Is  deeply  disturbing  that  so  many 
politicians  appear  to  think  of  federal  sub- 
sidy of  students  as  an  indulgent  uncle's 
benefaction.  In  reality,  the  extension  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  is  at  leist  as  vital  to 
the  future  health  of  the  nation  as  It  is  to  the 
jjersonal  careers  of  individual  students.  But 
more  Important,  to  turn  federal  stipends  Into 
a  device  to  regxilate  student  views  and  be- 
havior is  to  stoop  to  methods  generally  as- 
sociated with  totalitarian  states.  Such  action 
can  only  give  support  to  those  extremists 
among  today's  students  who  charge  that  the 
campus  is  doing  the  mercenary  bidding  of  a 
repressive  establishment. 

"Federal  Interference  with  higher  educa- 
tion is  an  Intolerable  violation  of  academic 
freedom.  To  permit  such  Intrusions  would 
undermine  the  nation's  security  far  more 
severely  than  the  disruptive  Insurrection  of 
irresponsible  youths." 

The  foregoing  commentary  will  be  read 
with  Interest  by  the  administrators  of  many 
colleges  and  schools  which  have  been 
struggling  m  the  last  few  months  with  prob- 
;?ms  growing  out  of  racial  imbalance.  For 
:  he  federal  government  has  cut  off  funds 
;rom  four  colleges  since  Jan.  1.  1967 — all  of 
I '.■'em  private  Institutions.  Eighteen  hospitals 
;'..;.e  been  deprived  of  federal  money  or  have 
been  threatened  with  its  loss. 

Federal  funds  constitute  a  powerful  lever 
;n  compelling  conformity  with  the  views  of 
governing  authorities  on  how  education 
should  be   conducted.  The  Times  editorial. 
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therefore,  will  be  regarded  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  federal  funds 
permits  a  kind  of  blackmail  and  cannot  be 
tolerated,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  objec- 
tive. 

There  are  plenty  of  laws  on  the  statute 
books  which  can  be  us?d  to  punish  students 
who  are  disorderly,  seize  private  projjerty 
or  disrupt  the  operations  of  colleges,  Just  as 
there  are  laws  prohibiting  rsclal  discrimina- 
tion. It  should  not  be  necessarj-  to  threaten 
to  withhold  federal  funds  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  a 
city  or  the  laws  of  a  state  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  order.  « 

IFrrm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
May  17,  19681 

School  Houday  Urged  on  Bihthdat  op 
Malcolm  X 

A  Dlack  Student  Union  request  that  next 
Monday,  the  birthday  of  the  late  Malcolm  X, 
be  declared  a  "legal  black  holiday"  has  been 
relayed  to  the  District  Board  of  Education 
l.y  Sunt.  William -R.  Manning. 

The  students  have  said  they  will  set  up 
a  "liberation  school"  Monday  at  the  Banneker 
Junior  High  recreation  field  and  will  urge 
high  school  students  to  attend  during  school 
hours 

Bo:ird  member  Benjamin  H.  Alexander  said 
a  committee  he  heads  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Sharpe  Health  School  to  get 
community  opinion  on  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  He  added 
that  any  other  Negro  figures  could  be  su'.?- 
gested  for  commemoration. 

In  other  action,  the  board  approved  the 
posting  In'  high  schools  of  notices  from 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
urging  Dlstrrct  students  to  participate  after 
school  hours  In  the  freedom  school  to  be 
set  up  as  part  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

|Pr:m  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  May  17.  1968] 
The  Commttntst  Stitdent  Plan 

Columbia-  University,  one  of  America's 
finest  and  mosrt  prestigious  Institutions, 
allowed  itself  to  be  "taken  over"  by  a  handful 
of  revolutionaries  using  a  trumped-up  excuse 
for  a  cause.  Beginning  on  April  23,  1968  with 
a  ■■rally"'by  the  radical  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  iSDSi— the  Columbia  unit  has 
an  estimated  150-300  members — "to  protest 
construction  of  a  gymnasium"  in  neighbor- 
ing Mornlngslde  Park,  the  Incident  91I0W- 
ballcd  into  a  major  catastrophe.  *^        \ 

MorningEide  Park  separates  Columbia  Uni- 
versity from  Harlem,  New  York's  Negro 
"ghetto."  Tlie  Columbia  and  community  gym- 
nasiums (as  it  is  called)  was  hailed  when 
planned  nine  years  ago  as  a  gesture  of  racial 
goodwill,  as  It  was  to  be  used  by  both  the 
Harlem  residents  and  the  university.  Now  In 
a  twisted  way.  it  has  become  a  "racial  device" 
and  is  taking  away  the  Negroes'  park. 

The  next  step  after  the  rally  was  taken  by 
an  estimated  170  students  out  of  a  total  of 
22.200  attending  Columbia)  slipping  into 
five  buriclings  and  refusing  to  leave.  The  'stu- 
dents" wrecked  the  oflBce  of  Columbia  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Grayson  Kirk.  rei>ortedly  stole  and 
copied  secret  government  documents,  and 
took  a"  hostage.  Henry  Coleman,  acting  dean 
of  Columbia  College.  By  the  time  the  New 
York  City  police  were  called  In  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  damage  had  been 
done.  • 

Although  a  number  of  other  college  presi- 
dents had  beseeched  Dr.  Kirk  to  seek  the 
help  of  police  much  sooner,  he  did  not  do 
so  as  the  students  resent  such  things.  Other 
educators,  facing  the  same  problem  of  rebel- 
lious students,  had  hoped  that  Kirk  would 
set  a  good  example  of  |prcefully  curbing 
unlawful  student  behavior.  Kirk  made  no 
move,  however,  until  students  opposing  the 
radicals  took  action  themselves.  They  sur- 
rounded the  "occupied"  buildings  and  re- 
fused to  allow  food  In  to  those  inside.  Fearing 
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"trouble"  Kirk  then  asked  the  police  to  move 
in  which  they  did  at  2  A.M.  on  April  30th. 

Because  of  resistance,  some  force  had  to 
be  used  and  scattered  melees  broke  out, 
bringing  spectators  Into  the  act.  Eventually 
720  persons  were  arrested  and  about  IC'r  of 
these  turned  out  to  be  nonstudents.  Natu- 
rally there  have  been  cries  of  "police  brutal- 
ity" and  naturally  New  York's  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  has  appointed  some  'responsible 
citizens"  to  look  Into  the  charges. 

Peace  has  not  returned  to  Columbia,  hew- 
ever,  because  more  students  have  become  In- 
volved because  of  the  use  cf  police  whom 
practically  all  university  students  have  been 
conditioned  to  hate.  The  conditions  durine: 
the  "sit-In  strike"  were  described  as  a  "bat- 
tle-front atmosphere  of  hurled  obscenities, 
mimeograph  birrages  from  both  sides,  rebel 
'reports  from  the  front,'  and  militant 
speeches."  On  the  scene  were  Negro  militants 
Including  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap 
Bro^wn.  The  "strike"  committee  claimed  to 
represent  80  campus  leaders  and  4,000  stu- 
dents. The  chairman  of  SDS  which  triggered 
the  campus  anarchy  is  Mark  Rudd  who  was 
also  on  the  37-membcr  strike  "steering  com- 
mittee." It  was  Rudd,  according  to  an  article 
In  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger  of  May  5.  1968, 
who  suggested  taking  a  host.ige.  He  report- 
edly stated:  'We're  going  to  have  to  take 
a  hostage. "  and  this  they  proceeded  to  do, 
and  thereafter  held  Henry  Coleman  captive 
in  his  office  for  twenty-four  hours. 

What  makes  students  act  this  wav?  An 
article  In  the  NY.  Times  of  May  5,  1968,  tells 
us  that  "Psychoanalysts  Differ  In  Views  on 
Rebel  Students  at  Columbia,"  Dr,  Paul  Llpp- 
man.  a  psychoanalyst  on  the  Columbia  fac- 
ulty v.'as  quoted  as  stating  that  the  real  goal 
of  the  rebelling  students  Is  the  "radicaliza- 
tion  of  the  faculty,"  He  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "ad  hoc  faculty  committee." 
during  the  Columbia  protest  Mark  Rudd.  "an 
extraordinary  young  man,  in  a  moment  of 
triumph  had  declared  ■one  of  the  most  Im- 
ixsrtant  things  we  are  after  is  the  radacall- 
zatlon   (slcl    of  the  faculty,'" 

The  article  stated: 

"Dr,  Anthony  F,  Philip,  also  a  Columbia 
faculty  member  and  psychoanalyst,  told  the 
meeting  that  the  students  were  merely  fol- 
lowing 'the  longest  tradition  In  American 
history'  and  also  'the  example  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States'  in  deciding  that 
'violence  in  the  name  of  righteousness  is 
permissible,  indeed,  when  the  cause  Is  Just, 
a  duty,' 

"  'President  Johnson  Invokes  personal  con- 
science to  Justify  violence  In  'Vietnam,'  Dr. 
Philip  continued,  'These  students,  too,  are 
fighting  for  power,  pure  and  simple.  Just  as 
the  President  Is.' 

"Dr.  Murrny  Krim  told  the  meetlnc:  that 
'the  exhilarating  turmoil'  of  the  disturb- 
ances at  Columbia  purged  their  feelings  of 
futility  and  despair,  psychologically  speak- 
ing and  helped  them  'cope  with  this  madness 
In  hlqh  places  which  asks  them  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  Irrational,  immoral  purposes,' 

"Dr.  Krim  is  associated  with  the  William 
Alanson  White  Institute,  which  trains  psy- 
choanalysts. 

"Dr.  George  Miller  of  Cornell  chlded  the 
speakers  for  being  too  sympathetic  with  the 
point  of   view  of   rebelling  students." 

Hooray  for  Dr.  George  Miller  of  Cornell ! !  I 
Someone  else  who  differed  from  the  addle- 
pated  explanations  of  the  pEychoanalyst.s  was 
another  student  on  the  scene  and  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  Paul  J.  'Vllardl,  a  premedical 
student,  headed  the  opposition  group  called 
the  "CoalrJon  of  the  Majority,"  According  to 
an  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
May  13.  1968  Mr,  Vilardi  'Is  convinced  that 
Communists  played  an  active  role  In  the  out- 
break. He  believes  many  of  the  bona  fide 
student  organizations  have  been  Infiltrated 
by  Communists  who  manipulated  events  in 
a  cl.^ssic  pattern. 

"Ostensibly   acting   on   behalf    of   student 
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demands  that  have  wide  popular  backing  on 
the  campus.  Mr.  Vllardl  said,  the  Reds  helped 
force  the  university  to  bring  In  police.  This 
disrupted  the  entire  institution  and  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  the  routine  Com- 
mtinlst  claims  of  'police  brutality.' 

"At  least  one  of  the  occupied  buildings 
ilew  red  flags.  Inside,  pictures  of  Karl  Marx 
were  hung,  and  Communist  slogans  praising 
Lenin,  Stalin  and  Castro  were  written  on 
blackboards. 

••  'I've  seen  a  revolutionary  con.-iplracy  in 
action,'  said  Mr.  Vilardi,  who  Is  21,  and  here 
they  acted  true  to  form.  The  real  leaders  left 
before  the  police  came  In.'  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Vllardl  classified  the  leaders  of  the 
disorders  as  socialists,  anachlsts  and  Com- 
munists and  stated  that  he  believed  that  a 
small  group  of  the  faculty  fell  Into  the  same 
categories.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Vllardl,  who 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  v^1ll  be  WTttten 
off  as  a  "right-wing  extremist  who  sees  Com- 
munists under  every  bed," 

These  student  disorders  are  planned  care- 
fully, secretly  and  skillfully  by  well- trained 
conspirators,"  this  most  recent  one  in  a  "sub- 
cellar"  at  NYU,  according  to  an  article  in 
Barron's  of  March  11,  1968.  A  few  years  ago 
a  book  written  by  an  ex-secretary  general  of 
the  young  Communists  was  published  In 
Brazil.  Right  from  the  "horse's  mouth"  we 
have  the  "Student  Plan"  .  .  .  their  manual, 
"Le  Manuel  De  L'Etudlant." 

This  book  describes  in  detail  the  operation 
of  Communists  in  colleges  and  universities. 
They  gain  access  by  becoming  students  and 
Joining   their   comrades   in   a   Cell,   or   Com- 
munist unit.  They  meet  off  campus  and  fre- 
quentlv  pretend  not  to  know  one  another  on 
campus.  The  role  of  this  Communist  Cell  Is 
to  proselvtlze  and  enroll  new  members  and 
to  introduce  the  key  slogans  and  phrases  of 
the  party  to  the  very  heart  of  the  study  and 
discussions   Among  the  procedures  used  are: 
evenings    of    study   at   home,   reading   clubs 
where   the   active   communist  exchanges  In- 
offensive  books   until   his  victim   is   deemed 
ready   for  communist  literature,   house  par- 
ties,'public    courses   camoufiaged   but   orga- 
nized bv  the  partv,  interesting  weekends  at 
the   hornes   of   rich   and   Important  commu- 
nists, beach  clubs,  sports  clubs  and  last  but 
■lot  least— the  invitation  from  a  communist 
professor  to  one  of  his  pupils  Un  come  and 
work  in  his  office,  his  laboratory,  etc. 

The  active  communists  infiltrate  student 
organizations  and  seek  to  become  president  of 
the  Student  Council  (or  any  other  office  pos- 
sible 1  and  editor  of  the  Student  Paper.  Hav- 
ing infiltrated,  the  communists  seek  to 
dominate  the  organization  by  untiringly  ac- 
complishinc  all  the  services  which  the  non- 
rhalant  noncommunlsts  in  administrative 
positions  are  supposed  to  do.  Then  they  Join 
a  group  of  colleatnies  and  criticize  from  back- 
stage, makinc  the  unsuspecting  students  feel 
that  the  elected  leaders  are  doing  nothing  for 
them.  When  'working  on"  a  professor  who  Is 
non-communist,  the  ;ictive  communists  offer 
themselves  for  tvpma  his  cla.ss  notes  often 
making  copies  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Party 
Press)  and  busv  themselves  meeting  vnth  the 
professor  to  persuade  him  to  change  sched- 
ules, etc. 

At  student  meetings  the  active  communists 
work  together  Their  conduct  is  described  In 
the  Student  Manual  as  follows; 

■'It's  a  sight  to  watch  them  pontificate  at 
a  meeting.  If  there  are — as  is  usual — other 
comrades  present,  one  gets  the  impression  of 
witnessing  a  championship  badminton 
match,  where  one  serves  and  the  other  strikes 
back  the  snuttlecock.  and  It  goes  back  from 
one  to  the  other.  All  the  while  they  talk, 
dispute,  raise  points  of  order,  and  work  hard 
at  carrj-lng  off  the  vote  .  .  . 

"Above  all  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
non-communists  rely  on  their  representa- 
tives and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  give 
any  assistance  at  meetings.  On  the  other 
hand   the   communist-student   is  obliged  by 
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the  party  to  aaslst  religiously  at  meetings 
in  order  to  keep  the  upper  hand  of  con- 
trol .  .  ."  ^^      , 

Since  the  communist  students  are  attend- 
ing the  school  primarily  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  Uie  Communist  Party  rather  than 
learn,  thev  neglect  their  studies.  Their  abil- 
ity to  get  by.  however,  is  explained  as  fol- 
lows  * 

"Some  are  quite  intelligent  and  succeed 
in  Just  getting  by.  me  others  make  use  of 
all  kinds  of  fraudulent  methods— copying, 
excusals  from  cxaminaUons,  etc.  Certain  ones 
benefit  by  the  aid  of  communist  professors 
who  dl.-^honc:mv  mark  their  examination  pa- 
pers and  make  them  pass.  Finally  they  CiUi 
always  repeat  a  course  once  or  twice  according 
to  the  need  and  the  orders  of  the  Party  .  .  . 
Sometimes  f.Ulures  are  what  they  want,  or- 
dered by  the  Party.  There  was  among  oth- 
ers a  case  of  agitators  who  were  enrolled 
for  12  years  at  a  course  that  normally  re- 
quires but  three," 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  active  communist 
posing  as  a  student  is  control  of  the  Student 
Association.  When  he  is  running  for  ofBce, 
teams  organized  and  equipped  by  the  Party 
go  from  school  to  school  making  and  hang- 
ing up  streamers  and  placards  to  show  a  vast 
campaign  effort  in  favor  of  the  communist 
candidate.  If  the  communist  Is  successful  In 
being  elected  his  first  act  Is  to  appoint  his 
comrades  "alwavs  anxious  to  ■aork"  to  ix)sl- 
tions  in  the  organization.  Their  plans  of 
action  Include  the  following: 

(A)  Gradual  interpolation  Into  the  ."subse- 
quent issues  of  the  newspapers  or  review  of 
the  Students  Association  of  communist 
propaganda  and  key  slogans  of  the  Interna- 
tional Soviet  conspiracy,  as  well  as  an  in- 
telligent effort  to  neutralize  all  attacks 
against  Moscow  Ideology. 

(B)  Persistent  demoralization  actlvatea 
and  coordinated  bv  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents binding  to  Marxist  Ideology  with  Jibes 
and  attacks  on  personal  honor,  with  all  re- 
peating the  same  calumnies. 

(C)  Uncalled  for  use  of  the  regular  press, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Students  As- 
sociation, for  revolutionary  propaganda. 

(D)  Creation  of  an  antagonistic  climate 
between  pupils  and  non-communist  profes- 
sors in  order  to  cause  defiance  of  proper  au- 
thority. 

(E)  Discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents Association  in  the  dispensing  of 
favors  .  .  .  favoring  the  comrades, 

(P)  The  organization  of  preparatory 
courses  for  the  selection  of  future  active 
communists. 

(G)  Formation  of  tourist  groups  for  the 
international  student  exchange  program  of 
the  Party  as  a  reward  to  the  active  red  agi- 
tators. ^    , 

(Hi  The  use  of  the  name  and  the  prestige 
of  the  Students  Association  for  programs  and 
campaigns  exclusively  partisan.  Also  the  use 
of  iU  particular  position  and  authority  to 
speak  for  all  the  students  ...  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  employment  for  commu- 
nist students. 

(I)  Improper  distribution  of  "Student 
Cards"  to  non-student  agitators  for  the  pro- 
motion of  revolutionary  activity.  .  .  . 

(L)  To  occupy  themselves  directly  with  the 
formation  of  committees  to  organize  class 
officers.  To  see  to  it  that  the  sponsors  are 
communist  professors,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
class  orator  is  a  red  agitator  in  order  to  In- 
fluence the  public  -with  speeches  edited  by 
party  intellectuals. 

(M)  To  launch  beauty  contests  for  the 
selection  of  "Queens"  exploiting  the  vanity 
and  ingenuity  of  the  girls  by  putting  them 
m  the  compromising  position  of  buying 
votes  for  themselves.  .  .  . 

(S)  The  creation  of  Culture  Exchange  De- 
partments made  for  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence and  subversive  propaganda  for 
the  promotion  of  catises  and  conferences  of 
the  Party  intellectuals. 


(T)  To  use  the  card  Index  of  the  Students 
Association  to  obtain  the  addressee  of  the 
pupils  so  that  the  Party  may  send  propa- 
ganda t<3  the  famines  of  the  enrolled  stu- 
dents. ^     ^ 

( U )  Absolute  control  of  the  students  cafe- 
teria, frequent  organization  of  strikes  against 
the  food,  using  the  place  for  holding  meet- 
ings of  active  communists  who  eat  their 
lunch  there." 

Communist  tactics  In  other  arenas  are  de- 
scribed m  detail:  how  they  hamstring  their 
adversaries  bv  never  giving  them  a  chance 
to  speak  at  meetings;  how  an  endless  series 
of  agitators  will  prolong  a  meeting,  exhaust- 
ing their  adversaries  so  that  Uiey  depart  and 
le;ive  the  field  clp;ir  for  the  communists;  how 
they   spread   confusion    among   their   adver- 
,sariers  by  provoking  a  scandal;  their  obstruc- 
tive and  exhausting  tactics  and  maneuvers 
to  close  a  dlscu.sslon.  Their  most  imporUant 
maneuver    Is    the    distribution    of    militant 
communists  at  the  meeting  who  often  pre- 
tend to  be  In  opposite  camps  but  manage  to 
play  their  predetermined  role  in  disrupting 
or  taking  over  meetings   One  of  the  common 
practices  of  the  communl.sts  is  described  as 
■the  vote  of  repudiation."  it  being  common 
practice    lor    the    communists    to    manifest 
their    opposition    to    an    .adversary    in    thi.s 
manner. 

The  communist  election  maneuvers  In- 
clude the  "last-mlnutc"  slate  of  candidates, 
purchase  of  votes,  tlireats  of  violence,  send- 
ing fake  telegrams,  etc.  All  Is  planned,  all  Is 
calculated,  all  Is  intended  to  deceive.  Al- 
though the  author  of  this  Student  Manual,  _ 
was  not  a  U.S.  college  student,  he  gives  l.ruslc 
Information  and  plans  which  we  can  see  In 
operation  In  all  parte  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States.  All  the  Innocent- 
appearing  actions  of  the  communist-student 
are  well  planned  In  advance  and  he  Is  helped 
by  the  communist- professor  while  both  pre- 
tend to  be  Just  "progressives"  interested  in 
academic  freedom. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  what  Is 
called  "The  Movement"  which  name  covers 
a  multitude  of  Ideologies  on  the  far-left.  In 
the  "Movement  Speakers  Guide."  published 
by  the  Radical  Education  Project.  Box  625. 
Ann  Arbor,  ^^  48107.  we  find  "a  list  of  people 
who  are  willing  or  anxious  to  speak  on 
campuses." 

The  booklet  tells  us: 

"Many  of  the  people  on  the  list  are  radlcal.s. 
new  leftists,  or  movement  people;  many  are 
not.  The  thing  that  unites  all  of  them  Is  that 
they  share  certain  concerns  about  poverty, 
war,  Injustice,  the  conduct  of  the  US  govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  they  are 
all  sympathetic  to  a  left-wing  perspecUvc." 
On  the  list  wefintf ; 

Blrnbaum.  Norman.  473  West  End  Ave  , 
N.Y..  N.  Y.  10024  (799-1695)  or  Grad  Paculty. 
Political  &  Social  Selene*  New  School.  06 
West  12  St.,  N.Y..  N.  Y..  TOPICS:  Lessons  from 
Europe  for  American  radicals:  lessons  Irom 
university  crisis  In  Europe  lor  our  crisis  here: 
Problems  of  Intellectuals;  Intelligentsia  and 
social  structure  and  social  change.  Editor. 
Universities  &  New  Left  Review;  founding 
editor  of  New  Left  Review;  editor  of  PRAXIS 
(international  Marxist  Journal  published  in 
Yugoslavia);  Has  taught  at  Harvard.  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics.  Oxford,  Strasburg; 
presently  at  New  School.  Will  speak  anywhere 
on  sufficient  advance  notice;  will  need  money 
for  travel  expenses  but  suggests  that  move- 
ment people  try  to  get  local  sociology  depart- 
ments or  religion  departments  to  sponsor  him 
as  an  'academic"  speaker.  June-September 
can  be  reached  at:  31  Boulevard  Tauler. 
Strasbourg.  France. 

Flacks.  Dick.  Dept.  of  Sociology.  University 
of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Illinois  60637.  TOPICS: 
Participatory  democracy;  Radical  strategies 
for  change;  Social  and  psychological  roots  of 
student  protest;  On  meeting  the  NLF;  Draft 
resistance  and  the  draft  as  an  issue.  Engaged 
In  research  on  the  social  and  psychological 
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roote  of  student  protest:  active  In  SDS  for 
51 2  years:  past  NO  member:  recently  at- 
tended conference  In  Bratislava  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  NLP  and  DRV. 

Qltlln.  Todd.  1017  W  AlnsUe.  Chicago.  Il- 
linois 60640.  TOPICS:  Community  organiz- 
ing: Its  history,  nature,  and  possibilities: 
Power  In  American  society:  Role  of  students 
as  agents  of  change:  U.  S.  Foreign  policy; 
Poverty,  Past  President  of  SDS:  JOIN  or- 
sjanlzer:  writes  about  community  organizing 
and  is  presently  working  on  a  book  on 
poverty.  Will  travel  within  100  miles  of 
Chicago  or  to  Exotic  places.  Needs  money  for 
travel,  but  won't  have  time  to  do  any  speak- 
ing until  late  spring  1968. 

Grossman.  Michael.  1737  Q  St  .  >rw,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20009  (332^338)  or:  1703  R  St., 
NW,  Washington,  DC.  20009  (667-9024) 
TOPICS:  Underground  papers:  University 
and  society:  Research  and  University  power 
structure:  Foreign  policy.  One  of  editors  of 
Washington  Free  Press:  worked  in  CORE  in 
Mississippi:  in  grad.  schools  at  New  School  In 
NYC  and  working  on  research  Involving  uni- 
versities In  Washington  and  the  history  of 
external  control  of  them  Will  travel  if  given 
money  for  expenses. 

Halliwell,  Steve,  210  West  109th  St  ,  apt  34. 
New  York  TOPICS:  Meeting  with  the  NLP 
and  North  Vietnamese  iu  Czechoslovakia  and 
Cambodia:  strategy  for  the  anti-war  move- 
ment Grad.  student  In  Russian  history  at 
Columbia:  attended  Bratislava  Conference  in 
Pall  of  1967:  national  officer  of  SDS. 

Klitzke.  Theodore  E  .  Box  P.  Department  of 
Art,  University,  Alabama  35486.  TOPICS:  Art: 
visual  arts  in  the  context  of  society;  Taste, 
patronage  of  the  arts,  socialist  realism,  de- 
velopment of  art  in  America  in  the  light  of 
the  American  experience.  University  reform: 
student  freedom  on  the  campus:  Civil  rights 
and  ciyll  liberties.  Chairman^  Department  of 
.Art,  University  of  Alabama  since  1959:  De- 
crees from  Univ.  of  Chicago  and  Chicago  Art 
Institute;  studied  at  the  Sorbonne:  has  lec- 
tured In  Germany,  Mexico  and  all  over  the 
US:  member,  board  of  directors.  Alabama 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Oppenheimer,  Martin,  Box  90,  Vassar  Col- 
lage. Poughkeepsie.  NY.  12601.  TOPICS:  Any- 
thing to  do  with  things  sociological  that  you 
might  want  to  hear  about;  History  af  social- 
ism; its  problems  and  perspectives:  Univer- 
sity reform:  stxident-centcred  teaching:  Role 
of  radicals  in  our  society;  Race  relations; 
Black  power:  Participatory  democracy.  Au- 
thor of  various  scholarly  articles  In  Journals: 
co-author  of  Manual  for  Direct  Action.  Quad- 
rangle Press  (1965):  PhD.  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  with  APSC;  teaches  sociology 
at  Vassar:  long  active  in  student  radical  ac- 
tl\-ity.  Will  travel  In  New  England  states. 
Montreal  to  New  York  City  and  Philadephia 
area:  will  need  financial  assistance  if  he  goes 
more  than  200  miles,  except  Phil,  area  which 
Is  free. 

Pillsuk.  Marc.  Dept.  of  Psychology,  IJnlv. 
of  California.  Berkeley,  C.-Ulf.  94720.  TOPICS: 
Peace  research  (game  theory,  disarmament, 
vested  interests.  military-Industrial  com- 
plex*: Radical  perspectives  in  the  curricu- 
lum; Vietnam;  Local  poHtlcal  action;  Com- 
munity power.  One  of  the  six  originators  of 
the  teafh-in  and  the  national  and  interna- 
tional teach-ms;  assoc.  prof,  of  i>sychology  at 
Univ.    of    California.    Will    travel    anywhere. 

Rubinstein.  Annette  T..  59  W.  71  St..  N.Y.. 
NY.  10023  TOPICS:  Socialism:  Myth  and 
reality:  Literary  forms  and  social  change; 
Experiences  an(i  observations  .it  universities 
In  Czechoslovakia,  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  Hungary.  Taught  philosophy  at 
NYU:  was  gest  lecttirer  in  English  and 
American  literature  at  universities  in  US, 
Canada.  Czechoslovakia,  G.D  R.  Hungary, 
Poland  and  the  USSR;  served  as  director  for 
Harlem  Freedom  School;  Chairman  of  Dept. 
of  Literature  and  Art  of  Jefferson  Sciiool  of 
Social  Science:  author  of  many  articles,  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

views  and  three  books,  Including  The  Great 
Tradition  in  English  Literature:  Prom 
Shakespeare  to  Shaw. 

The  list  of  speakers  is  long,  their  t<>plcs 
and  b;ickgrounds  unbelievably  radical.  These 
people  are  'anxious"  to  get  on  college 
campuses  where  they  impress  the  unwary 
students  with  'their  "intellectual"  glamor 
while  painlessly  Injecting  the  Marxist  venom. 
The  student  uprisings  and  lawlessness  are 
the  result  of  indoctrination  and  secret  plans 
carried  out  by  the  agents'  of  International 
Communism.  With  the  Student  Manual  as 
a  suide.  we  can  observe  their  naaneuverings 
:ind  recognize  the  hidden  hand. 
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THE  ARNHEITER  FRAUD  HAS  GONE 
FAR  ENOUGH 


HON    (  HARLES  S.  GUBSER 

CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  Ions 
time  I  have  patiently  and  .silently 
watched  the  development  of  what  could 
be  a  mammoth  publicity  fraud  on  the 
American  readine;  public.  This  is  the  im- 
pression which  is  fostered  .so  enthusias- 
tically by  certain  members  of  the  press 
that  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Vance  was  a 
group  of  "Vietniks,  conscientious  objec- 
tors, dissidents,  and  subversives"  which 
almost  committed  mutiny  against  the 
commander  of  the  ship.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Amheiter. 

Pi-ankJy,  l  have  remained  silent  be- 
cause I  did  not  wish  to  lend  dignity  to 
the  unsupported  charges  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Amheiter  by  offering  rebut- 
tal. I  suppose  the  U.S.  Na\-y.  which  thor- 
oughly* investigated  this  incident,  has 
remained  silent  for  the  same  reason.  I 
presume  further  that  the  AiTned  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  not  rendered  an  offi- 
cial report  because  of  a  desire  to  keep 
that  great  committee  from  being  used 
for  publicity  purposes. 

It  so  happens  that  Mr.  William  T. 
Generous,  Jr.,  is  one  of  my  valued  con- 
stituetits.  Mr.  Generous  is  the  former  op- 
erations officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Vance  w-ho 
has  been  widely  and  imtruthfully 
branded  as  the  "ringleader"  of  the  "mu- 
tinous conspiracy"  which  resulted  in 
Lieutenant  Commander  Amlieiter  being 
removed  from  command  of  the  Vance. 
Mr.  GenerQUS  has  appealed  to  me  for 
assistance  in  telling  his  side  of  the  story 
which  certainly  has  not  been  fully  told 
nor  was  it  revealed  in  the  recent  ad  hoc 
hearings  held  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
artifitfially  investigate  the  entire  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that,  according  to  Mr.  Gener- 
ous, no  responsible  member  of  the  press 
who  has  written  on  this  matter  has  per- 
sonally contacted  him. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  I  will 
systematically  introduce  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  all  information  which 
comes  into  my  possession  giving  the  other 
side  df  the  story  so  that  objectivity  and 
fairne^  can  at  least  be  served  to  that 
extent. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  particularly  in  the  interest 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  that  members  of  the 


crew  who  have  not  been  heard  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  their  ix)int  of  view. 

As  a  first  step.  I  introduce  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Generous  which  I  recently  received. 
I  have  invited  him  to  furnish  me  with 
additional  details  regarding  his  side  of 
the  story  and  will  certainly  see  to  it  that 
these  details  are  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  all  American  citizens, 
including  members  of  the  press,  to  study 
and  evaluate. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mountain  View,  Calif., 

.4pn;  30,  f  968. 
Representative  Charles  S.  Gubser, 
San  Jose.  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Gubser:  In  case  you 
do  not  recognize  my  name.  I  am  the  former 
Operations  Officer  of  the  U  S.S.  Vance  who  has 
been  widely  and  untruthfully  branded  as  the 
"rinsleader"  of  the  "mtitinous  consplracj'" 
which  supposedly  toppled  Lcdr  Marcus  A. 
Amheiter  from  command  of  the  ship  in 
March  1966.  Mr.  Arnheiter's  malicious  attacks 
on  me  and  others  has  taken  on  a  new  and 
potentially  even  more  daniaging  aspect  re- 
cently with  the  announcement  that  Con^ess- 
man  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  of  New  York  will  on 
May  7  open  an  "ad  hoc"  hearing  to  "investi- 
gate" the  entire  matter.  Mr.  Resnlck's  "im- 
partiality" in  the  case  can  be  determined 
from  the  fact  that  he  admits  it  was  he  who 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  national 
press  ( at  a  time  when  he  could  not  possibly 
have  known  anything  more  than  Mr.  Arn- 
heiter's complaints  to  go  on ) .  and  the  fact 
that  even  in  his  Newsletter  released  last 
week  t.o  announce  the  hearing  he  Introduced 
Mr.  Arnheiter  as  the  officer  who  was  relieved 
"as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  by 
3  Junior  officers."  a  statement  which,  as  I 
shall  show,  is  not  true  and  has  been  disproven 
on  several  occasions.  In  view  of  this  recent 
turn  of  events,  and  because  you  are  my  only 
representative  in  Congress,  I  feel  that  I  must 
ask  you  for  help. 

To  review,  Mr.  Arnheiter's  case  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  he  claims  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  two  monstrous  conspiracies — 
one  among  all  the  Junior  officers  of  his  com- 
mand who.  he  says,  were  disgruntled  by  his 
new  "taut  ship"  policies:  and  the  second 
among  all  the  senior  officers  in  the  chain  of 
command  up  to  and  including  two  consecu- 
tive Secretaries  of  the  Navy  (  Messrs  Nltze  and 
Ignatius)  and  now  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  all  of  whom  have  "conspired" 
to  prevent  his  receiving  a  fair  hearing  in 
the  case,  he  maintains.  Actually.  I  have  un- 
derstated; the  pro-Arnhelter  press,  .as  I  can 
demonstrate,  is  even  more  flamboyant  and 
preix>sterous  than  that.  Nevertheless,  a  year- 
long investigation  and  review  within  the 
Navy  determined  that  Mr.  Arnheiter  "com- 
mitted many  derelictions,  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately "  in  only  three  months  of  command 
of  a  ship  which,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
was  probably  the  very  best  of  its  class  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  despite  his  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. .As  for  liie  junior  officer  "conspiracy." 
the  findings  were  that  they,  who  had  been 
tlie  same  officers  when  the  ship  compiled  Its 
outstanding  combat  record  before  Mr.  Arn- 
heiter's accession,  "served  their  commanding 
officer  to  the  best  of  their  ability  under  the 
circumstances.  "  Concerning  the  higher  "con- 
spiracy," it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Navy  can  demonstrate  how  It  followed  pre- 
cisely the  regulations  which  apply  in  the 
case,  and  that  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers'  Committee  was  satisfied  that  Justice 
was  done. 

However,  Mr.  Arnheiter  continues  to 
agitate  publicly  and  loudly  for  an  "inquiry." 
perhaps  aware  that  the  Navy  will  not  give 
him  an  additional  hearing  in  order  not  to 
establish  such  a  precedent.  (Can  you 
imagine  the  chaos  that  would  result  from 
having  to  conduct  a  full  scale  Judicial  pro- 
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ceedlng  every  time  a  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces  finds  Itself  with  an  Incompetent  officer 
in  a  key  position?)  Mr.  Arnheiter  has  ap- 
pealed to  such  liberals  as  Drew  Pearson  and 
Joe  Dolan  (KNEW,  KHBK-TV,  San  Francis- 
co) by  claiming  that  he  was  deprived  of  "due 
process"  by  the  "Admiral's  plot."  and  he  has 
appealed  to  conservatives  like  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck  and  the  National  Review  by  portray- 
ing the  Junior  officers  as  "Vietniks,  con- 
scientious objectors,  dissidents,  and  subver- 
sives." and  other  terms  designed  to  conjure 
up  an  image  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
and  their  ilk.  This  is  absurd:  I  spent  seven 
years,  all  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Regular  Navy. 
As  for  the  other  leading  "conspirators."  l.cdr. 
Ray  S  Hardy,  Jr.  is  a  Naval  Academy  graduate 
and  Imminently  due  for  a  command  himself, 
and  ex-LtJg  Luis  A.  Belmonte  was  cited  for 
valorous  conduct  luider  lire  during  a  year 
stint  with  the  Marines  in  Vietnam  after  he 
left  Vance. 

I  have  In  my  possession  documentation  to 
prove  what  this  letter  contends,  and  evidence 
to  show  the  enormity  of  the  Arnheiter  fraud. 
I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  or  your 
representative  In  San  Jose  to  discuss  this 
matter  so  that  I  may  enlist  your  support  in 
Congress  to  counteract  by  whatever  means 
possible  ihe  additional  libel  and  slander 
which  I  expect  to  come  out  of  the  Resnick 
"investigation." 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 

WiLLi.xM  T  Generous.  Jr. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

of     (.ALli-ORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tvlay 
is  officially  Senior  Citizens  Month.  Ber- 
nard S.  van  Rensselaer,  director  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Division  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  reminds  that 
it  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
iroblems  facing  many  of  America's  elder 
citizens,  and  to  point  out  Republican  ef- 
forts to  help  solve  these  problems. 

The  Republican  coordinating  cominit- 
•ee  in  April  issued  a  pamphlet,  "Our 
Older  Citizens:  A  National  Responsibil- 
ity," in  which  it  points  out  that  L.B.J, 
has  played  ixilitics  with  legislation  af- 
fecting the  elderly,  and  has  needlessly 
delayed  making  recom.mondntions  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Republican  program  is,  .says  Van 
Ilensselaer,  to  "offer  i^olicies  tiiat  will 
ijrotect  the  elderly,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  are  in  real  and  dire  need 
of  positive  assistance  against  circum- 
stances that  would  destroy  independ- 
t-nce,  dignity  and  a  sense  of  purpose." 
There  are  20  million  persons  over  65  and 
another  8  million  between  60  and  65  in 
the  Nation  today.  Of  the  20  million,  one- 
third  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500 
annually,  two-thirds  have  less  than 
S5,000  and  71  percent  of  those  single 
among  the  aged  have  incomes  less  than 
S2,000. 

One  main  concern  of  Republicans  Ls 
inflation.  This  imseen  tax  strikes  at  the 
buying  power  of  already  meager  income 
for  many  of  the  aged.  Republicans  have 
.'^ought  to  stop  deficit  ss^ending  by  the 
Federal  Govenirnent  whlcii  triggers  in- 
flation. 
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Republicans  have  sought  to  turn  Fed- 
eral attention  toward  establishing  priori- 
ties so  that  P'ederal  funds  can  go  Into 
programs  that  will  benefit  the  aged.  Re- 
publicans have  sought  to  tie  social  se- 
curity benefit  payments  automatically  to 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  A  Republi- 
can proposal  would  have  made  payments 
retroactive  to  January  1967 — but  the 
Democrats  wouldn't  put  this  provision 
in  the  bill.  It  could  have  been  done,  Van 
Rensselaer  notes,  without  an  increase  in 
percentage  of  payroll  deductions. 

Republicans  supported  the  13-percent 
social  .security  benefits  increase  that  is 
now  in  effect.  Emphasizing  the  self-help 
aspects  of  the  GOP  program,  Republi- 
cans attempted  to  raise  the  $1.50C  limi- 
tations on  earnings  by  retirees  to  at  least 
$2,100.  Democrats  finally  approved  a 
$180  increase,  which  Van  Rensselaer 
pobits  out  is  about  enough  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

The  Democrats  in  Congress  blocked  a 
Republican  attempt  to  increase  widows' 
benefits  to  100  percent  of  the  cash  bene- 
fits of  the  late  husband  from  the  present 
82  percent. 

Republicans  have  urged  that  a  com- 
prehensive .study  of  the  entire  social  se- 
curity system  be  made.  The  j.rcscnt 
patchwork  program,  amended  and 
chanpod  every  few  years,  is  developing 
strains.  Democrats  have  resisted  probes 
of  social  security  financing. 

One  of  the  Nation's  ma.ior  jn-oblcm.-,  is 
at  the  State  level  where  old-age  assist- 
ance often  falls  far  short  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Many  States  are  not 
even  meeting  minimum*  standards  they 
themselves  ha\e  set  for  subsistence 
levels.  Van  Rensselaer  points  out  that 
2  million  people  over  65  now  receive 
fiom  all  sources  less  money  than  is 
needed  for  a  decent,  dignified  existence. 
Republicans  have  tried  to  help  this 
situation  by  beefing  up  State  govern- 
ment participation  through  tax-sharing. 
Most  of  the  States  have  difficulty  In 
raising  their  share  of  assistance  money. 
A  definite,  regular  return  of  Federal  tax 
money  would  allow  the  States  to  com- 
mit these  funds  to  meeting  the  assistance 
needs  of  its  older  citizens. 

Republicans  supported  the  1967  addi- 
tions to  medical  care  programs  for  the" 
aned — including  simplification  of  bene- 
fit claim  procedures,  payment  of  pathol- 
ogi'^t  and  radiologist  costs  in  full. 

Republicans  have  fought~the  Demo- 
crats' attempt  to  revise  the  tax  system 
to  create  more  tax  burden  on  the  retired. 
They  have  oppo.sed  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  double  exemption  now  allowed 
taxpayers  at  age  65.  They  have  opposed 
elimination  of  direct  retirement  tax 
credit  and  the  President's  plan  to  tax 
social  security  income  on  a  par  with 
ordinary  income.  This,  says  Van  Rens- 
.selaer,  Ls  double  taxation. 

In  the  field  of  housing.  Republicans 
have  sought  reappraisal  of  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  intended  to  serve  the  el- 
derly to  see  if  they  are  providing  the 
necessary  housing.  Overlapping  Federal 
programs  have  cut  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ermnent  efforts  to  provide  housing. 

Republicans  back  Public  Law  90-202 
which  prohibits  job  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  for  people  in  the  45-65 
bracket.   Republicans,   however,   believe 
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that  a  specialized  placement  service  for 
older  workers  is  needed  to  help  utilize 
their  badly  needed  .skills  and  abilities. 
The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tees  task  force  on  problems  of  the  aging 
summarizes  GOP  policies  as:  First,  pro- 
tecting older  Americans  on  fixed  incomes 
from  inflation:  second,  rewarding,  not 
penalizing,  self-help  efforts:  third, 
strengthening  the  financial  structure  of 
the  social  security  system;  fourth,  enact- 
ing jiolicies  to  protect  the  independence 
of  the  aged  without  mortgaging  the 
future  of  the  Nation's  youth. 

The  Nation's  senior  citizens  have  a  big 
stake  in  the  next  RepubHcan  adminLstra- 
tion — their  whole  financial  future. 


HELICOPTER  DECISION 
,      RECONSIDERED 


HON.  J.  J.  PKKM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I0 
take  note  of  and  applaud  the  forcsighted- 
ncss  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
yesterday  set  aside  the  initial  decision  ol 
a  CAB  examiner  in  Wa.shington-Balti- 
more  Helicopter  Service  investigation  by 
calling  for  furtlior  review  of  the  case. 

In  the  initial  decision,  the  examiner 
found  that  scheduled  hehcopter  senice 
in  the  'Washincton  area,  as  contemplated 
in  the  order  in.stituting  the  investi::a- 
tion,  was  not  required  and  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  terminated. 

The  initiative  of  the  CAB  in  not  al- 
lowing this  important  matter  to  die  on 
the  vine  is  a  seven-league  step  forward  in 
the  solution  of  the  area's  jjressing  trans- 
portation problems. 

By  overruling  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  CAB  has  made  it  clear,  in  my  way 
of  thinking,  that  they  will  seek  alternate 
solutions  to  subsidy-free  helicopter  scr\-- 
icc  between  downtown  city  centers  ol 
Washington  and  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington National.  Dulles,  and  Friendship 
ail-ports,  as  well  as  between  each  of  these 
airports.  The  Washington-Baltimore  area 
can  feel  fortunate  that  in  one  of  the 
highest  councils  of  government  pleas  for 
coordinated  air  tran.sportation  .services 
have  not  fallen  on  deaf  oars. 

I  have  long  believed  there  exists  an 
m':-'C'nt  need  for  a  scheduled  helicopter 
service  in  the  National  Capital  area  for 
reasons  of  air  and  ground  congestion  and 
for  ijublic  convenience.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  review  of  the  Washington-Balti- 
more case  will  lead  to  eventual  certifica- 
tion of  a  carrier. 

Accordingly,  I  include  the  CAB's  order 
.setting  aside  the  initial  decision  at  this 
point  in  the  R-Econo: 

(OrderNo.E-2815| 
UwrrED  St,\tes  of  America.  Civil  Aeronavtics 

Board,  Washington,   D.C. 
(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 

its  office  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  the  20th 

day  of  May.  1968) 

WASHINCTON-BALTIMOEE     HELICOPTER    SERVICE 

investigations:  docket  nses 
OrdcT 
On  May  8,  1968,  Examiner  William  J.  Mad- 
den issued  hlB  Initial  decision  in  the  above- 
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entitled  proceeding.  Pursuant  to  Rvile  28  of 
the  Rules  of  Practice,  the  Board  will  exercise 
Its  right  of  discretionary  review  of  the  inltlai 
decision. 

Accordingly,  it  is  ordered: 
-    1.    That    the   aforesaid    Initial   decision   be 
and    hereby    is   stayed   In   its   entirety   until 
further  order  of  the  Board: 

2.  That  the  issues  in  the  proceeding  on 
review  shall  be  all  issues  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  examiner: 

3.  That  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  on 
review  shall  be  the  parties  to  the  proceeding 
before  the  examiner; 

4  That  any  party  to  the  proceeding  on 
review  having  objections  to  the  initial  de- 
cision shall  lire  exceptions  with  the  Board, 
not  later  than  10  days  from  the  date  of 
service  of  this  order.  Briefs  in  support  of  the 
exceptions  or  in  support  of  the  inltliU  decision 
may  be  filed  within  20  days  after  the  date 
fixed  for  tiling  exceptions; 

5.  That  thereafter  the  review  proceeding 
shall  t>e  set  for  oral  argument  before  the 
Board  at  a  time  to  be  designated  later. 

By   the   Civil   Aeronautics   Board: 

Harold  R.  S.\nderson. 

Secretary. 


AMERICXN    FREEDOM    FROM    HUN- 
GER  POUNDATION  I 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  be  in  attendance  on 
Tuesday  evenina.  May  21,  1968.  on  the 
cx?ca.sion  of  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
American  Freedom  Fi-om  Hunger 
P>Dandation  at  the  Shoreham  Hot^l  here 
In  Washinffton.  The  principal  speaker 
was.  Hon.  Orville  Freeman.  Secretary'  of 
A.L'nculture.  who  delivered  an  illuminat- 
ing, and  provocative  address  on  what 
America  is  doing  to  alleviate  hunger 
at  home  and  over  the  world.  Secretary 
PYeeman  made  award  presentations  to 
Hon.  Willia.m  Gaud.  Administrator,  U.S. 
Au'ency  for  International  Development, 
and  Mr.  James  J.  O'Connor  for  his  past 
2  vears  of  service  as  president  of  the 
.Ain-ncan  Freedom  From  Hunser  Foun- 
dation. Robert  Nathan  is  the  president 
and  our  fonner  colleague  Leonard  Wolf 
IS  executive  director  of  the  foundation. 

Secretary  Freeman's  book,  "World 
Without  Hunger."  made  its  initial  ap- 
pearance last  night  quite  a  bit  ahead  of 
its  scheduled  introductory  date.  Every 
person  in  attendance  at  the  dinner  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  iK)ok  as  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Paul's  kitchens.  The  Secretary  was 
quite  busy  before  and  after  his  address 
signing  autographs.  SecretaiT  Orville 
Fiesman  is  America's  foremost  food  and 
au'iculture  authority. 

The  full  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Atdress  by  Secretary  of  Acriculttre  Orville 

L    Freeman  at  a  Dinner  of  the  .\meric.\n 

Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation.  Inc., 
~  .May    21.    1968.    in    the    Shoreham    Hotel, 

Washimcton.  D.C. 

First.  I  want  to  extend  greetings  from 
President  Johnson,  one  of  our  fellow  hunger- 
n«hters.  a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  single  person  to  focus  world  wide  at- 
tenticm  on  the  challenge  of  hunger. 

The  President  sends  his  appreciation  and 
best  wishes  to  the  American  Freedom  from 
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Hunger  Foundation  and  to  all  who  have  en- 
Usted  in  the  War  on  Hunger,  on  whatever 
fronf. 

I  ajn  going  to  open  my  remarks  i^ith  an 
observation  made  by  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations.  I  don't  always 
agree  with  the  Secretary  General's  observa- 
tions but  this  one  does  have  particular 
meaning  for  any  group  dedicated  to  freeing 
mankind  from  hunger. 

"The  truth."  he  said,  "the  central  stupen- 
dous truth  abotit  the  developed  countries 
today  is  that  they  can  have — in  anything  but 
the  shortest  run — the  kind  and  scale  of  re- 
sources they  decide  to  have.  ...  It  Is  no  longer 
resources  that  limit  decisions.  It  is  the  de- 
cision that  makes  the  resources.  This  is  the 
fundamental  revolutionary  change — perhaps 
the  most  revolutionary  mankind  has  ever 
known." 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  General.  And 
yet  there  are  in  this  world  today  two  billion 
hungry  or  malnourished  people,  including. 
It  has  been  estimated  although  no  one  really 
knows.  'lO  million  in  the  United  States  of 
■Amerlcii. 

This  par.'idox  of  hunger  amidst  plenty,  of 
hunger  in  a  world  where  nations  represent- 
ing one'third  of  the  population  can  literally 
make  the  resources  they  decide  to  have,  and 
can  iliT0ct  the  use  of  these  resources  as  they 
decide  to  use  them,  is  why  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  came  into 
existence  and  continues  the  fight  to  win  the 
War  on  Hunger. 

It  IS  the  Foundation's  primary  mission  to 
stimulate  Nations  to  make  the  decisions  that 
must  be  made  to  fill  the  empty  stomachs 
that  sap  the  strength  and  kill  the  potential 
of  human  t)eings  around  the  globe. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  endeavor,  no  greater 
challenge. 

It  is  a  grim  fact-  that  the  scope  of  hunger's 
challenge  is  outlined  sharply  tonight  only 
a  few  blocks  south  of  here,  in  Resurrection 
City,  where  3.000  men.  women  and  children 
are  camped — in  the  Capital  City  of  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  Earth.  They  dramatize  the 
bedrock  cause  of  hunger:  r\)verty. 

The  rmomaly  of  hunger  as  a  companion  of 
abundance,  of  a  world  with  unused  capacity 
and  unmet  need,  led  me  to  take  the  Job  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  more  than  seven 
years  ago. 

Since  that  day.  I  think  I  have  learned  some 
things  about  hunger  that  I  woiild  like  to 
share  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  eve- 
ning. - 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  above  all 
others  Is  that  hunger  is  not  a  problem  by 
itself,  capable  of  a  separate  solution — it  is 
part  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  And  this  is 
as  true  In  India  or  Africa  or  South  America 
as  it  IS  in  West  Potomac  Park. 

We  can — and  we  should — treat  the  symp- 
toms of  hunger  with  doses  of  food,  as  much 
iis  we  can  and  wherever  we  can,  but  that 
wont  remove  the  cause.  We  cannot  defeat 
hunger  by  concentrating  only  on  food;  our 
concern  must  be  for  more  than  czJjOrles.  pro- 
teins and  vitamins.  We  have  got  wclose  the 
gap.  or  at  least  narrow  the  gap.  between  the 
well-to-do  and  the  poor,  here  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's Panel  on  the  World's  Pood  Supply  put 
It  this  way : 

"The  Panel  isfconvinced  from  its  study  of 
the  world  food  problem  that  food  shortages 
and  high  rates  of  population  growth  In  the 
developing  countries  are  not  primary  prob- 
lems. Rather,  .they  are  manifestations  of  a 
more  fundamental  difficulty,  lagging  eco- 
nomic developnjent  in  the  hungry  coun- 
tries." 

Had  the  panel  addressed  itself  to  hunger 
in  the  United  States  as  well,  it  would  have 
.  added  "and  lagging  economic  development 
in  certain  areas  of  certain  counties" — no  jobe 
to  enable  men  to  earn  the  income  they  need 
to  feed  themselves  and  their  families. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every 
thinking,  sensitive  person  that  bodies  are 
stunted!^  minds  are  dwarfed  and  energy  Is 
dulled  for  lack  of  food  or  the  right  kinds  of 
food,  and  that  this  takes  place  not  only  in 
the  teeming  cities  of  India  or  the  Jungles  of 
South  America,  but  rather  here  in  our  own 
country. 

But  this  does  not  suggest  to  me  that  v,e 
abandon  the  War  on  Hunger  overseas  to  con- 
centrate on  fighting  hunger  at  home. 

This  IS-  rine  world.  like  it  or  not.  And  while 
our  demtx-rary  and  our  prosperity  are  not 
stable  when  we  have  pockets  of  hunger  and 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  abundance  in  our 
own  country,  neither  are  they  secure  when 
there  are  vast  .ireas  of  hunger  In  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

So  we  must  redouble  our  efforts,  we  must 
fight  on  the  whole  front,  ind  take  as  our 
goal  "freedom  from  hunger."  period. 

However,  to  attack  hunger  in  the  United 
States  takes  a  different  course  than  In  the 
less  developed  countries 

Hunger  in  most  countries  overseas  is  rooted 
In  an  inability  to  produce  enough  food,  and 
m  an  underdeveloped  national  economy  that 
can't  provide  the  money  to  buy  the  food. 

Hunger  in  the  United  States  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  poverty  among  persons  outside  the 
mainstream  or  the  most  vigorous  economy 
the  world  has  ever  known,  an  economy  based 
on  the  most  productive  agriculture  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

There  is  no  rel.ationship  between  acreages 
and  yield",  and  babies  not  having  enough  food 
in  Mississippi  or  New  York  or  Chicago,  as 
there  is  in  India. 

American  commercial  agriculture  has  ad- 
vanced to  production  heights  that  produce 
more  than  enough  food  for  use  at  home  and 
at  the  same  time  large  amounts  for  distribu- 
tion around  the  world — and  it  has  done  so 
within  the  framework  of  commodity  pro- 
grams designed  t"  tune  production  to  de- 
mand, to  provnde  food  abundantly  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  its  producers  by  ensuring 
that  comiiierclal  agriculture  does  not  smother 
in  its  own  abundance. 

You  cannot  kill  the  goose  and  expect  it  to 
continue  laying  golden  eggs. 

Those  who  would  fight  poverty  by  attack- 
ing f.irm  programs  are  misguided. 

To  end  farm  programs  would  create  more 
poverty  and  more  hunger. 

If  commodity  programs  were  terminated, 
efficient  commercial  family  farmers  would  be 
trapped  in  a  Jungle  of  over-production.  Those 
who  lacked  the  financial  power  to  hang  on 
would  be  driven  off  the  land  by  the  thou- 
sands, perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  leav- 
ing it  in  monopoly  hands.  Likewise,  the  small 
farmer  subsisting  near  the  poverty  level 
would  have  what  Income  he  has  cut  sharply. 
The  result  would  be  more  farmers  in  the 
unemployment  lines  of  the  cities  and  towns 
and  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  cost  of  food  to 
everyone. 

We  will  not  ellnranate  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try by  tinkering  with  the  machinery  of  agri- 
culture. We  will  eliminate  hunger  in  three 
ways.  First,  by  resolving  to  devise  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  then  by  being  prepared  to  spend 
whatever  money  Is  necessary,  to  get  the 
food — of  which  we  have  more  than  enough, 
thanks  to  .American  agriculture-^to  those 
who  need  it.  and  finally  by  doing  it  systemati- 
cally and  efficiently. 

We,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
made  progress  during  the  years  of  the  '60s 
In  our  efforts  to  feed  the  hungry,  in  the 
face  of  widespread  indifference  and  some- 
times active  opposition. 

The  concept  of  family  food  assistance 
programs  has  been  shifted  from  distributing 
a  few  surplus  food  items,  acquired  prin- 
cipally to  bolster  farm  income,  to  increasing 
food  buying  power  with  food  stamps;  and 
from  supplementing  diets  to  providing  more 
nearly  adequate  diets. 

We  have  changed  our  approach  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  from  a  pas- 
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slve  offering  of  food  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  distribution  to  one  of  actively 
encouraging  them  to  participate,  and  of  tell- 
ing them  that  If  they  won't  do  It.  we  will. 

In  1960,  the  USDA  offered  five  food  items — 
lard,  rice,  flour,  dry  milk  and  cornmeal — 
worth  about  $2.20  i>er  month  per  person, 
retail  value,  for  distribution  to  families. 
These  commodities  reached  about  3.5  mil- 
lion persons  In  1.200  counties  and  areas  that 
were  willing  to  participate. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  expect 
3  6  million  persons  to  be  receiving  16  com- 
modities under  the  same  program,  and  2.5 
million  more  will  be  receiving  Food  Stamps 
with  which  to  get  more  food,  a  total  of  6.1 
million  in  some,  2,400  counties  receiving 
USDA  food  aid  of  some  kind. 

The  objective  of  child  feeding  programs 
has  been  broadened  from  the  narrow  view 
of  providing  school  lunches  to  Include  school 
breakfasts  and  child  care  activities  outside 
the  schools. 

Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Program,  an 
estimated  405  million  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunches  are  being  .served  this  year, 
compared  with  286  million  four  years  ago. 

Breakfasts  were  served  to  80.000  children 
in  752  schools  last  fiscal  year  and  to  an  esti- 
mated 155.000  in  1.000  schools  this  year  We 
hope  to  reach  290.000  children  next  year. 
But  what  we  have  done  is  clearly  not 
enough,  and  1  will  tell  you  very  frankly  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hungry  here  In  the  United 
States  with  the  resources  that  have  so  far 
been  made  available  to  us. 

But  merely  feeding  the  hungry  is  not 
facing  up  to  the  basic  problem;  poverty  and 
its  degradations,  economic  and  social. 

Hunger  for  pride,  hunger  for  knowledge, 
hunger  for  Jobs  is  Just  as  real  as  belly  hun- 
ger, and,  m  the  long  run.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant 

For  until  we  have  given  our  poor  the 
chance  for  self-respect,  which  means  the 
chance  for  education  and  for  Jobs  with  which 
to  buy  their  own  food,  we  have  not  done 
much  to  advance  the  ideals  of  equality,  of 
human  dignity,  upon  which  this  society  was 
founded. 

.^^nd  we  will  not  have  solved  the  problem 
of  hunger. 

Despite  the  progress  made  in  the  war 
against  poverty — and  it  has  been  substan- 
tial— I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  yet  pre- 
pared as  a  people  to  go  all  the  way — to  do 
what  must  be  done — to  abolish  poverty  and 
thereby  remove  the  spectre  of  hunger. 

We  are  not  prepared,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause we  do  not — or  will  not — understand 
the  magnitude  of  the  economic  and  social 
changes  that  have  altered  this  Nation  m  the 
last  25  years  and  that  are  continuing  and 
accelerating. 

We  can't — or  wont — get  It  through  our 
heads  that  the  people  displaced,  left  behind 
and  ignored  In  the  production  revolution  in 
industry,  business  and  agriculture  are  a  social 
cost  of  this  revolution. 

I  am  here  to  t«ll  you  that  one  way  or  an- 
other we  must  pay  this  cost. 

But  we  do  have  a  choice.  We  can  continue 
to  pay  it,  as  we  have  this  spring  and  in  a 
few  summers  past.  In  the  flames  of  riot  with 
a  growing  threat  to  our  basic  institutions 
and  free  way  of  life.  Or  we  can  pay  it  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  paid.  We  can  reach  out — 
as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals — reach  out  to 
our  fellow  citizens  and  say.  We  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  you  have  a  chance  at  this 
abundance  that  so  many  of  us  take  for 
cranted;  we  want  to  help  you  to  get  into  the 
mainstream  of  this  economy,  and  of  this  life, 
so  you  can  feed  yourselves  and  your  families, 
.so  you  can  satisfy  the  hunger  for  knowledge, 
pride  and  jobs." 

If  we  take  this  course— and  to  me  there 
really  Is  no  other — we  must  understand  that 
it  requires  an  imaginative,  expensive,  massive 
effort  far  beyond  what  we  have  so  far  been 
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willing  to  do.  Truly  the  time*  call  for  tlie 
bam-ralslng  spirit  of  another  era  applied  on 
a  national  scale,  where  everybody  pitches  in 
to  do  the  task  at  hand. 

C'rovernment  can  lead.  It  can  provide  some 
tools,  but  that  is  all.  The  Job  must  be  done 
m  each  community,  by  members  of  each 
community— unfortunately  there  is  poverty 
enough  for  all. 

The  industrialist  deciding  where  to  put  his 
plant  must  add  human  beings  to  the  loca- 
tion factors  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, water,  taxes,  terrain. 

The  housewife  must  shift  her  concern 
from  the  neighborhood  fund  drive  to  the 
people  it  is  designed  to  serve— who  are  they? 
Where  arc  they?  What  can  /  do.  not  what 
can  the  fund  do. 

The  school  board,  the  teacher,  must  be- 
friend the  dropout,  bring  him  back. 

Every  individual  and  every  institution  with 
a  stake  in  this  society  must  be  willing  to 
accept   a   stake  in   solving  Its  problems. 

Remember  this:  .So  long  as  one  of  us  in 
America  Is  denied  his  dignity  by  forces  that 
we  can  control,  the  dignity  of  the  rest  of  us 
is  that  much  less. 

And  remember  this,  too:  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  can  provide  the  food,  and 
the  education,  the  training  and  the  Jobs. 
As  Vice  President  Humphrey  said  the  other 
day,  a  Nation  that  can  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  man  on  his 
feet. 

We  can  do  it — if  we  will.  And  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  banish  hunger  from  this 
land  of  plenty. 

The  hunger  problem  in  less  favored  lands 
Is  fundamentally  the  same,  and  Just  as  cru- 
cial, but  it  is  considerably  more  massive.  In- 
stead of  bringing  a  relatively  small,  scattered 
segment  of  the  population  Into  a  prosperous, 
expanding  economy,  entire  national  econ- 
omies must  be  given  momentum  and  huge 
masses  of  people  given  a  leg  up  the  ladder 
out  of  misery^  and  poverty.  This  is  a  formid- 
able challenge  indeed,  involving,  as  It  does, 
some   two-thirds  of   the   world's   people. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  these  needs  and 
of  the  size  of  the  challenge  or  you  would 
not  be  at  this  Freedom  from  Hunger  meet- 
ing, so  I  need  not  recite  further  the  grim 
challenge. 

Yet.  as  I  am  sure  Bill  Gaud  will  tell  you. 
there  Is  clear  evidence  that  our  efforts — 
those  of  government,  private  business  and 
foundations  such  as  Freedom  from  Hunger^ 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  pros- 
pect of  eliminating  world  hunger  Is  brighter. 
in   my   opinion,   than   ever  before. 

There  are  hopeful  signs.  And  now.  when 
there  is  more  reason  than  ever  before  to 
hope  that  the  War  on  Hunger  can  be  won. 
we  must  push  forward  harder  than  ever  be- 
fore to  take  advantage  of  the  breakthrough 
that  may  be  in  the  making. 

This  is  no  time  to  pull  out— to  turn  away 
from  our  commitment  to  help  hungry  na- 
tions to  help  themselves. 

As  some  of  you  know.  I  have  a  book  com- 
ing out  next  month  called  "World  without 
Hunger."  I  WTOte  this  book  because  I  believed 
when  1  started  It  that  such  a  world  Is  pos- 
sible. 

And  I  believe  it  more  today  than  I  did 
when  I  started  to  write.  The  t.ask  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  take  men  and  women  like  those 
here,  with  skill,  energy,  will  and  vision;  it 
will  take  governments  of  Nations  developed 
and  developing,  and  their  farmers  and  Indus- 
trialists and  businessmen,  determined  to 
move  forward,  and  wise  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities. 

But  a  world  without  hunger  can  be 
achieved;  and  it  must  be  a  world  without 
hunger— nothing  less  will  do.  Only  then  can 
we  have  a  world  truly  at  peace,  and  only 
then  will  we  have  the  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  from  knowing  that  we  have  done 
the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 

We  have  so  much — let  us  resolve  to  use  It. 
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RE\'OLT  ON  THE  CAMPUS  AND  SDS 


HON    JOHN  M.  ASHBR<i()K 

OF    OHH' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'rAl'lVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
tails of  camiius  takeovers  have  iiosed 
questions  in  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans: Who  is  involved?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose? Who  are  the  leaders?  Where  do 
they  get  their  funds?  What  Ls  their 
ideology?  What  master  do  they  serve? 
Do  the  Communists  have  direct  or  in- 
direct control?  Why  does  the  Govern- 
ment or  university  faculties  not  meet 
these  insurrections  head  on? 

In  many  instances  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  the  answers  to  questions 
about  SDS — Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  .so-called.  For  often.  SDS  is 
found  to  be  crucially  involved  in  campus 
revolts,  in  addition  to  other  extreme 
ijrotests. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  put  these 
extremist  actions — whether  they  be  par- 
tial takeovers  of  a  university  or  a  march 
on  the  Pentagon — into  proper  ijcrspec- 
tive.  This  i^erspective  is  predicated  on 
knowing  the  '  who  "  and  the  "what "  and 
the  "Why"  of  the  groups  involved. 

I  have  frequently  presented  back- 
ground material  on  organizations  such 
as  SDS  and  will  add  to  the  accumulated 
evidence  with  a  fresh,  direct  and  highly 
revealing  treatment  of  campus  revolt, 
and  especially  SDS.  taken  from  the  May 
19  Chicago  Tribune. 

Written  by  the  well-known  and  re- 
spected Chesly  Manly,  'New  Left,  Black 
Power  Guide  Campus  Flevolt,"  answers 
many  of  the  questions  with  which  I  be- 
gan my  remarks. 

Additional  information  on  SDS  and 
others  who  would  literally  \vTeck  our  so- 
ciety will  be  found  on  pages  14279  to 
14288  of  the  May  21  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. This  reference  is  to  the  testimony 
of  FBI  Director  Hoover  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  each  year  provides  a  source 
of  information  on  not  only  crime  but 
subversive  and  extremist  elements  in  the 
Nation. 

The  article,  "New  Left.  Black  Power 
Guide  Campus  Revolt."  follows: 

New  Left.  Black  Power  Guide  Campus 
Revolts 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

The  student  revolt  in  American  universi- 
ties from  coast  to  coast  compnses  two  main 
elements.  One  is  the  .so-called  New  Left, 
spearheaded  by  Students  lor  a  Democratic 
Society.  The  other  is  the  black  power  move- 
ment, which  excludes  white  participation  but 
is  supported  by  the  S.  D.  S.  in  lurtherance 
of  its  own  revoluuonary  objectives. 

Thus  Roger  Friedman,  president  of  the 
S.  D.  S.  chapter  at  Northwestern  university, 
was  one  of  the  white  students  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  office  of  Roland  J.  Hlnz.  vice 
president  and  dean  of  students,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  university  capitu- 
lated to  the  demands  of  black  students  who 
had  seized  and  occupied  the  old  administra- 
tion building  on  the  Evanston  campus. 

BACKED   BY   COMMUNI.STS 

Both  the  white  and  black  revolutionary 
groups  are  supported,  influenced,  and  some- 
times used  by  tiie  Communists,  as  Instru- 
ments of  subversion,   but  the  Communists 
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have  onJy  contenapt  for  the  vagiie,  tmi-chls- 
tlc  objectives  of  the  student  rebels  and  would 
gtve  them  short  shrift  If  a  Red  revolution 
should  be  successful  In  this  country. 

Altho  there  Is  no  true  New  Left  Inter- 
national, student  revolutionaries  In  Europe, 
the  Par  East,  and  Latin  America,  like  thoee 
In  the  United  States,  have  borrowed  exten- 
sively from  the  Ideology  of  Mandsm-Lenin- 
Ism.  There  are  bonds  of  sympathy  and  a 
cobununlty  of  Interest  between  the  American 
anrthe  forelgri  campus  organizations. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  Friedman, 
the  Northwestern  S.  D.  S.  leader,  this  re- 
poioer  noted  that  the  revoiutlon;ixy  student 
organization  In  Germany  also  Is  called  the 
S.  D.  S.  (Soziallstlscher  Deiilscher  Studenten- 
bundl  and  that  the  French  students  who 
have  besieged  the  Sorbonne.  liberal  arts  heart 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  have  proclaimed 
a  "cultural  revolution."  suggesting  Chidese 
commimlst  influence. 

Friedman,  agreeing  that  the  student  re- 
volt is  world-wide,  mentioned  recent  wide- 
spread disturbance  In  Japan  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  S.D.S.  also  has  counterparts  In 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 

The  Communist  party  In  Britain  has  open- 
ly acknowledged  its  alliance  with  the  Radical 
Students  janion.  In  a  report  on  the  New  Left, 
^Tltten  for  the  American  Security  councli? 
Dt  Kurt  Glaser,  professor  of  government  at 
Southern  Illinois  university,  says  "there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  Communists  profit  greatly 
from  the  activities  of  the  New  Left,  and  that 
they  Infiltrate  and  control  It  where  they  can." 

WELCOME    RED    INFLUENCE 

Dr.  Glaser  notes,  however,  that  ortho- 
dox Marxists  have  criticized  the  German 
S  D  S  as  a  group  of  "anarcho-syndicalists  .and 
petty-bourgeois  deviatlonists." 

In  spite  of  ideological  differences,  however; 
the  student  revolutionaries  not  only  welcome 
.ind  receive  communist  support  but  approve 
major  communist  objectives  and  methods. 

A  leaflet  prepared  In  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
widely  distributed  to  S.D  S.  chapters  in  tbe 
United  States,  tells  students  how  to  make 
molotov  cocktails  and  incendiary  time  bombs. 
It  is  ludlcrrus.  the  leaflet  says,  to  try  to 
close  selective  service  Induction  centers  by 
!'  demonstrations  when  it  can  be  done  much 
more  eifectlvoly  with  home-made  incendi^py 
devices. 

In  the  recent  siege  of  Columbia  university, 
red  flags  were  flown  from  one  of  the  occupied 
buildings  and  pictures  of  Karl  Marx,  were 
hung  Inside.  Communist  slogans  praising 
Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Fidel  Castro  were  wrlt- 
len  on  tbe  blackboards. 

VIET.    CUBA    VtSrrS    TOLO 

M.irk  Rudd.  president  of  the  Columbia 
S.D.S.  chapter  and  one  of  the  revolt  leaders, 
has  visited  communist  Cuba.  Carl  Oglesby. 
former  national  president  of  the  SX).S., 
went  to  Viet  Nam  In  1965.  met  representa- 
tives of  the  communist  Natlonal^lberatlon 
Front,  and  came  back  defendulg  the  Viet 
Cong.  "^ 

Officers  of  the  S.D.S.  seem  to  have 
abundant  funds  for  travel,  not  only  from 
campus  to  campus  In  the  United  States  but 
also  to  Viet  Nam.  Cuba,  and  other  commu- 
nist countries. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  described  the 
S.D.S.  as  "a  militant  youth  group  which 
receives  support  from  the  Communist  party 
and  which  in  turn  supports  communist  ob- 
jectives and  tactics." 

When  members  of  the  student  government 
of  Wesleyan  university.  Middletown.  Conn., 
denounced  Hoover  In  May.  1966.  bec-ause  the 
FBI  had  requested  the  names  of  S.  D.  S. 
memt>ers  of  Wesleyan,  he  replied: 

"The  attorney  general   stated  publicly   in_ 
October,    1965.   that   he   had  instructed   the' 
FBI  to  determine  the  extent  of  communist 
Infiltration  Into  the  Students   for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  which  was  establishing  chap- 
ters thruout  the  United  States." 
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DON'T    BUCPECT    PBObB 

Nicholas  Katzenbach.  now  under-secretary 
of  state,  was  attorney  general  at  that  time. 
It  is  not  considered  likely  that  the  govern- 
ment win  take  any  action  against  the  S.  D.  S. 
leaders  so  long  as  Ramsey  Clark,  the  present 
attorney  general,  remains  in  office. 

In  an  interview  with  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  former 
president  of  ithe  University  of  Texas,  said 
,  there  had  beien  extreme  reluctance  In  aca- 
demic circles'  to  attribute  campus  disturb- 
ances "to  an>»klnd  of  commtinist  conspiracy, 
or  Maoism  (Chinese  Communism]  or  any- 
thing of  this  kind"  because  of  their  "vivid 
recollection  of  the  McCarthy  daj-s." 

"RED    BAITING"    FEAR 

Thus  it  appears  Uiat  liberals  in  tlie  aca- 
demic community,  fearing  accusations  of  the 
same  kind  of  "red  baiting"  they  Imputed  to 
the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  |R..  Wis.  |, 
have  served  the  communist  conspiracy  by 
imposing  a  blackout  on  freedom  of  tliought 
and  expression. 

"But."  said  Dr.  Wilson,  "more  and  more, 
recently,  there  are  administrators  and  others 
who  are  beginning  to  think  that  this  vio- 
lence isnt  the  spontaneous  youthful  protest 
that  we  might  have  thought — that  It  is 
guided.  We  know  that  there  is  a  communi- 
cation netwoik.  The  S.  D.  S.  has  one.  They 
alert  local  grcjiips.  make  suggestions  to  them. 
Indeed,  they  faiay  send  In  their  organizers." 

Dr.  Wilson  said  there  is  some  faculty  par- 
ticipation, miiinly  by  "young  firebrands"  who 
are  either  gnt^duate  student  teaching  assist- 
ants or  new  f Acuity  members. 

DEPLORES   BYSTANDER    ROLE 

He  deplore|l  the  "bystander  role  of  most 
of  the -facultjj."  In  too  many  places,  he  said, 
"the  faculty  Just  stands  by  and  watches  the 
administratio(n  get  chewed  to  pieces  or  shot 
down.  They  Ought  to  be  aware  that  in  the 
long  run  they're  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
suffer  If  chacKs  prevails  on  the  campus." 

Dr.  Wilson  .said  he  was  told  by  an  admin- 
istrator at  tlte  University  of  Wisconsin  that 
"some  ultra-Ciberals  on  the  faculty,  when 
students  set  seven  or  eight  fires  the  same  day 
out  there,  wld.  'Well,  maybe  they  aren't 
iis  innocent  as  we  thought  they  were,'  " 

The  S.  D.  S.  Is  an  offshoot  of  the  old 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  which  was 
called  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society 
for  many  years  after  it  was  founded  in  1905. 
The  L.  i.  D.  Is  a  socialist  organization  and 
many  of  Its  leaders  have  been  outstanding 
anti-Communists,  but  It  has  collaborated 
with  the  Communists  in  various  united  front 
movements.  The  L.  I.  D.  has  a  student 
branch,  called  the  Student  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  which  was  reorganized 
as  the  S.  D.  S,  at  a  meeting  in  Port  Huron. 
Mich.,  in  1962. 

SEVERS    SOS    TIES 

In  October,  1965.  It  was  announced  that 
"for  tax  reasons  '  the  L.  I.  D.  had  severed  its 
ties  with  the  S.  D.  S.  The  L.  I.  D.  was  afraid 
that  some  of  the  S.  D.  S.  activities,  including 
its  antl-Vlet  Nam  march  on  Washington  In 
the  spring  of  1965.  would  be  regarded  as 
more  political  than  educational  and  the 
L,  I.  D.  would  Jps'e  Its  tax-exempt  status. 

The  difference  between  the  Old  Left  and 
the  New  Left,  between  L.  I.  D,  Fabian 
socialism  and  the  3.  D.  S.,  was  explained  by 
Doug  Jenness,  editor  of  Young  Socialist,  In 
the  September-October,  1965,  issue. 

Some  socialists,  he  said,  still  wanted  to 
maintain  a  coalition  with  the  Democratic 
party,  whereas  the  objective  of  the  new 
radicals  is  "to  create  an  independent  polit- 
ical organization  that  aspires  to  lead  and 
organize  a  social  revolution." 

ORUANlZATION     FOR     POUR 

An  ■  article  by  Steven  Kelman  in  the 
socialist  New  Leader,  Sept.  27.  1965.  said  the 
S.  D.  S,  rejected  continued  coalition  with 
the  Democratic  party  and  intended  to  create 
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"an  Independent  national  organization  of 
the  poor," 

Kelman  said  the  new  organization  would 
be  committed  to  "participatory  democracy. " 
that  is,  direct  action  by  the  people,  in 
demonstrations — violent  or  otherwise — to 
enforce  their  demands  and  in  decision- 
making at-  all  levels  of  government. 

Kelman  described  Staughton  Lynd,  then  an 
assistant  professor  at  Yale,  as  "a  sort  of 
faculty  sponsor  for  the  New  Left."  He  said 
Lynd  had  proposed  "an  alternative  govern- 
ment which  would  collect  taxes  from  people 
who  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  federal 
government  and  conduct  'war  crime  trials' 
against  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
McNamara.  " 

JOB     AT    ROOSEVELT 

Lynd  now  has  a  part  time  Job  at  Roosevelt 
university  where  student  rebels  have  staged 
sit-ins  and  other  demonstrations,  trying  to 
compel  the  administration  to  give  him  full- 
time  employment. 

The  New  Left  revolutionaries  demand  "eco- 
nomic freedom."  which  has  been  defined  bv 
(me  of  their  more  imaginative  apostles  as 
freedom  from  having  to  work  for  a  living — 
the  guaranteed  annual  income. 

Most  of  the  time,  howe^■er,  they  talk  vague- 
ly about  "p.artlclpatory  democracy." 

Friedman,  the  Northwestern  S.D.S.  leader, 
used  the  phrases  "participatory  democracy  ' 
half  a  dozen  times  In  a  lO-mmute  conserva- 
tion. He  is  a  19-year-old  sophomore  from 
Austin.  Tex. 

HAVE   NO   IDEOLOGY 

"We  don't  bind  ourselves  to  any  Ideology.  " 
he  said.  "We  are  not  hard-line  Marxists  or 
hard-line  capitalists.  We  believe  In  participa- 
tory democracy  to  bring  about  a  radical  re- 
structtirlng  of  the  university  and  of  society. 
There  is  a  lot  of  sickness  In  our  society  and 
serious  changes  must  be  made." 

When  questioned  about  violence  he  said: 
"Hopefully  these  changes  can  be  brought 
about  without  violence." 

Speaking  of  the  black  power  movement, 
however,  he  said: 

"Sometimes  that  sort  of  pressure  Is  needed. 
The  blacks  have  been  mistreated  so  long  they 
;ue  up  against  a  wall.  Sometimes  you  have  to 
fight  back.  The  answer  to  black  violence  is 
white  decency." 

DENIES   M.ANIPUL.\T10N 

Friedman  said  the  S.D.S.  at  Northwestern 
is  "not  a  miinipulated  orgauiziitlon."  its 
strength  vanes,  according  to  issties,  and  may 
be  :is  high  ;u;  400  to  500,  he  said.  Other  in- 
formed sources  doubt  that  ili  ixajd  core 
strength  at  Northwestern  is  more  than  40  or 
50,  which  is  about  the  size  oi  the  S.D.S.  chap- 
ter at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  S.D.S.  supports  black  power  demands 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  in  the  re- 
cent disturbaoices  there,  as  on  other  cam- 
puses, the  blacks  have  excluded  the  while 
iioxn  association  with  them. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  S.D.S. 
is  at  1608  West  Madison  street,  In  a  build- 
ing owned  by  John  Rossen,  one-time  candi- 
date of  the  Coimntmist  party  for  mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  Michael  Spiegel,  a  Harvard  dropout, 
is  national  president. 

The  S.D.S,  claims  a  national  membership 
of  35,000  to  40,000,  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
a  hard  core  strength  of  no  more  tlian  6,000, 
It  has  between  250  and  300  chapters. 


SPEAKER  JOSEPH  W   MARTIN,  JR. 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress  with 
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the  Honorable  Jo.seph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  but 
I  had  a  "personal"  acquaintance  with  Uie 
works  of  this  great  man  through  friends 
of  mine  and  constituents  of  Ills  while  at- 
tending school  in  Massachusetts,  and 
his  reputation  was  known  to  all. 

The  memory  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W  Martin,  Jr.,  long  will  be  honored  and 
cherished  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  memories  of  all  who  knew  him. 
As  a  first  citizen  of  his  State  anc".  his 
Nation,  Congressman  Martin  repre- 
sented the  best  of  the  qualities  needed 
today  in  both  community  and  national 
life. 

As  a  leader  in  Congress  and  in  his 
party,  he  exemplified  the  wise  guidance 
and  decisiveness  in  public  life  which 
helped  bring  solutions  to  many  critical 
problems. 

We  are  grieved  by  the  death  of  our 
leader  and  friend.  We  are  inspired  to 
greater  understanding  and  increased  ef- 
fort by  the  rich  heritage  Congressman 
Martin  has  left  to  tho.se  who  follow  him. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  SMALLER  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TEN-NESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  196B 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  Smaller  Business  Associ- 
ation of  New  Enuland  arc  in  Washington 
today  on  their  annual  visit  to  present  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  their  sugges- 
tions and  proposals  for  legislation  deal- 
ing with  .some  of  the  more  pressing  prob- 
lems confronting  the  .small  business 
community. 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of 
New  England  is  well  known  throughout 
Congress  for  its  .sound  program  and  its 
constructive  recommendations,  and  is  a 
liighly  respected  small  business  organiza- 
tion. Many  of  the  legislative  proposals 
pre\-iously  advanced  by  this  kroup  have 
been  eiiacted  aito  law. 

A.S  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
welcome  the  members  of  this  association 
this  morning,  and  to  listen  to  their  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  their  recommen- 
dations. 

These  recommendations  included: 

Reduction  in  Government  spending, 
passage  of  the  tax  surcharge  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  in  the  interest  of  strengthening 
the  dollar. 

Improvements  in  procurement  proce- 
dures and  programs  to  assure  small  busi- 
ness a  larger  share  of  Federal  procure- 
ment. 

Greater  control  of  the  small  business 
procurement  program  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .'^dmimstration  and  adoption  of 
procedures  to  assure  small  busine.ss  sub- 
contractors an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  event  of  a  dispute  \v:th 
a  prime  contractor. 

Encouragement  of  private  peiLsion 
lilans   sponsored   by   business. 

Resistance  to  proposed  changes  m 
patent  laws  to  protect  inventors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  POVERTY  TRAIL— EACH 
MARCHER  HAS  A  REASON 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  current  interest  centered  upon  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members  to  a  news  stor>' 
which  appeared  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
of  May  20.  1968.  This  is  based  on  inter- 
views with  several  of  the  marchers  who 
.stopped  overnight  in  Bismarck,  en  route 
to  Washington,  DC.  The  article,  by  Trib- 
une staff  writer  Cale  Dickey,  follows: 

A  13-year-old  had  a  ball,  running  around 
Fort  Lincoln  Sunday  night. 

There  was  a  meeting  "to  settle  differences 
that  have  arisen  ' 

The  Indians  didn't  go.  The  Negroes  and 
whites  stayed  but  didn't  participate. 

Afterward,  the  man  who  called  the  meet- 
ing announced:  "Tliat's  settled.  " 

The  marchers  for  the  poor  were  in  Bis- 
marck. 

Who  was  marching?  Young  and  older.  Chil- 
dren Divorcees  who  had  left  their  kids  with 
mom.  Secretaries  with  leave  of  absence.  A 
youth  who  was  going  back  to  a  $2  60-Rn-hour 
Job.  A  man  "just  with  the  group." 

Philosopher  Eric  Hoffer  said  they  are  the 
people  who  have  found  a  cause:  are  giving 
vent  to  their  passions. 

But  mostly  they  seemed  to  say:  "What's 
in  it  for  me?" 

LeRoy  Rice,  a  17-year-old  Seattle.  Wash.. 
Negro  who  "Just  about  finished  the  12th 
grade."  quit  a  Job  with  the  Rainier  Vista 
(Volunteers  in  Service  to  America)  Project 
paying  him  $2  an  hour  to  join  the  march. 
"I  want  to  help  the  colored  people,  so  they 
can  put  up  decent  homes."  he  said. 

Rice,  who  lives  with  his  parents,  feels  that 
the  Negroes'  destroying  their  own  property  In 
riots  is  Justified.  He  can't  explain  why. 

Upon  his  return  from  Washington.  D.C..  he 
intends  to  go  to  work  at  the  Boeing  plant, 
where  his  application  is  on  file  for  mainte- 
nance work.  "I'm  stire  I'm  going  to  get  the 
job  ■  He  will  start  at  $2.60  per  hour. 

Joyce  Redmond,  a  20-year-old  Negro,  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  is  employed  as  a 
clerk,  earning  $380.00  monthly.  She  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  make  the  trip 
and  will  go  back  to  work  when  she  returns. 
"1  am  a  conscientious  supporter  of  Negro 
equality."  she  said.  "I  believe  in  it  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul." 

Miss  Redmond  maintains  her  private  apart- 
ment. "I  am  completely  self-supporting." 
Two  younger  relatives,  both  attending  high 
school,  live  with  her. 

She  is  not  dissatisfied  with  her  life.  "I've 
never  been  a  victim  of  racial  injustice,  nor 
has  my  color  prevented  me  from  finding  em- 
ployment." 

Why  is  she  making  the  trip?  'I  want  some 
help  for  everybody." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Perkins  are  members 
of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  New  Town, 
N.D.  They  came  to  Bismarck  to  Join  the 
march  "to  tell  our  problems  to  the  Indian 
commissioner." 

Their  main  worry,  Mrs.  Perkins  said,  "Is 
that  we  only  get  46  cents  out  of  the  $1.00  per 
acre  we  were  promised." 

Claim  money  payments  is  another  worry. 
"We  don't  get  anything.  We  never  see  a 
penny  of  It." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  amount  of  government  aid  they  get — 
especially  cash. 

•  We  want  to  report  all  this  to  Washing- 
ton," Mrs.  Perkins  said,  "so  that  maybe  we 
might  get  a  little  help." 
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Two  widows,  Mrs.  Maggie  Hale  and  Mrs. 
Leona  Hale,  both  from  New  Town,  com- 
plained about  the  commodities  they  receive. 
"It  is  all  starchy  foods.  No  greens,"  they  said. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Hale  has  a  regular  income 
from  320  acres  of  land.  'Il  is  barely  enough 
to  live  on  lor  one  year." 

Mrs.  Leona  Hale,  a  4-H  leader.  Is  "con- 
cerned about  the  future  ol  our  Indian  chil- 
dren. They  have  to  have  a  place  to  live  " 

Mrs.  Leona  Hale  said  she  had  ".spent 
$135  as  my  share  of  some  oil  funds  for  a 
heater  (or  my  home  an<l  then  my  money  was 
cut  to  $22.00  to  Ihe  on  for  the  month  ot 
June." 

As  to  government  aid  checks.  Mrs.  Maggie 
Hale  .said.  "I  don't  get  nothing"  and  Mrs 
Leona  Hale  said  "I  get  no  regular  check." 

Doth  .said  they  receive  wellare  aid  and 
tome  help  with  medical  needs. 

"I  have  diabetes  and  arthritis."  Mrs.  Leona 
Hale  said,  "and  this  is  because  of  the  com- 
modities we  get" 

The  iwo  ladles  said  that  they  had  rpcelvotl 
their  land  paymenus.  but  "that  money  is  all 
gone." 

How  did  the  Garrison  Dam  Inundation 
affect  them?  "We  got  along  good  before  il 
went  in." 

They  plan  on  going  directly  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  In  W.oshlngton.  We  are 
going  on  our  own  cause." 

Isaac  Smith  of  Havre.  Mont  .  is  a  Sloux- 
Chippewa  Indian  originally  from  the  Fort 
Tuiten  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  He  is  a 
seasonal  construction  worker  "waiting  to  be 
called  " 

Why  is  he  making  the  trip?  "My  wife 
wanted  me  to" 

"I'm  going  for  the  other  Indians,  to  hear 
what  is  happening.  I'm  just  going  with  them. 
There  are  two  others  going  with  me.  I  really 
don't  know  why  I'm  going.  I'm  Just  with  the 
group." 

Smith  is,  he  said,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  Job.  his  home  and  his  general  living  con- 
ditions, 

Mrs.  E^sther  Ross  is  secretary  of  the  StlUa- 
guamlsh  Indian  tribe  of  Wixshington  state. 
Her  main  worry  is  a  recent  government  rul- 
ing that  Indians  can't  fish  in  the  Stlllagoa- 
mlsh  River.  "This  was  guaranteed  in  a  grant 
to  our  great-grandparents."  she  said,  "when 
they  were  asked  to  stay  in  their  villages." 

-Mrs.  Ross  is  also  worried  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  15  Indian  tribes  in  Washington 
that  live  off  reservations.  These  Indians  lose 
out  on  all  OEO  money,  have  no  medical  caie. 
no  electricity.  They  receive  none  of  the 
things  they  would  if  they  were  living  on 
the  reservations." 

Mrs.  Ross'  husband  receives  a  monthly 
veteran's  disability  check  of  $109  plus  Social 
Security  payments  of  $63. 

"I'm  going  on  this  trip  purely  for  Indian 
interests,  and  to  get  back  our  rights  to  the 
wilderness  area."  she  said.  "I'm  interested 
in  the  survival  of  the  American  Indian. 
I'm  one  of  them." 

Her  tribe,  she  said,  'is  on  the  poor  peo- 
ple's list." 

Mrs.  Virginia  Jellison,  a  divorcee  and 
mother  of  four  children,  is  "Just  about  a 
Junior"  at  the  University  of  Missoula.  Mont., 
working  toward  her  degree  in  social  welfare. 
While  she  is  on  this  trip  her  children  arc 
living  with  her  parents  in  Missoula. 

Mrs.  Jellison  is  attending  ihe  university 
imder  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program. 
"I  will  definitely  continue  school  and  get  my 
degree."' 

•  I'm  on  this  trip  as  a  student  so  I  can 
learn  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  people.' 
she  said,  "to  learn  the  things  you  can't  learn 
out  of  a  book." 

Mrs.  Jellison  has  "worked  for  poverty  pro- 
grams.'  and  concerning  her  present  financial 
status,  said:  "I  don't  want  to  exist  In  this 
kind  of  life  " 

She  is.  she  said,  a  member  of  the  low  in- 
come group,  "becauce  my  present  income  Is 
within  the  OEO  guidelines  for  poverty." 
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She  said  that  the  prime  reason  for  Joining 
fhe  ?Toup  was  to  gain  a  better  Insight  Into 
the  needs  of  the  people  with  whom  she'd 
be  associated  as  a  social  welfare  worker. 

Miss  Robyn  Leary  Is  an  18-year-old  college 
freshman  from  Seattle,  who  Is  "going  to  ma- 
jor In  psychology  " 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  low  Income 
croup."  she  said,  "I  am  merely  a  part  of  the 
support  contingent." 

Is  her  purpose  Idealistic?  "I  am  going  to 
Washington  because  I  feel  the  country  l^o- 
Ing  In  the  wrong  direction.  I  feel  there  ra  an 
Idealism  In  the  United  States  that  must  be 
realized." 

Miss  Leary  was  vague  about  her  real  moti- 
vation, but  kept  referring  to  her  college 
studies  and  her  goal  of  a  degree  in  psychol- 
ogy She  Is.  she  said.  Interested  in  the  opin- 
ions And  reactions  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  is  making  this  trip. 

Mrs  Louise  Ralston  Is  the  divorced  mother 
of  three  children  and  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  In  Montana,  studying  for  a  degree 
In  psycholog:y. 

■'My  mother  didn't  want  me  to  make  this 
trip."  she  said,  "because  she  fears  I'll  return 
home  in  a  coffin." 

Mrs.  Ralston  Is  receiving  Aid  for  Depend- 
ent Children  funds  and  her  education  is 
being  financed  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation program.  While  she  Is  on  this 
trip  her  children  are  being  cared  for  by 
relatives. 

"My  total  Income."  she  said.  "Is  below  the 
S3. 150  minimum  set  by  the  OEO.  I  am  there- 
fore living  In  poverty" 

Upon  her  return,  she  said,  she  will  resume 
her  schooling  to  obtain  her  bachelor's  degree. 
"I  plan  to  work  some  while  I  complete  my 
masters."  she  said,  "and  after  that  wlU  go 
ahe.id  and  earn  my  doctorate." 

Mrs.  RaJston's  immediate  concern  Is  in  the 
field  of  clvU  rights  Hers.  "I  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  tax  list.  "  she  said.  "I  can't 
vote  on  bond  Isues.  I  do  not  have  legal  right 
as  a  bonaflde  signer  of  petitions." 

The  cost  of  medical  aid  also  worries  her. 
My  grants  have  been  cut  so  that  I  cannot 
aSord  doctors.  I  also  cannot  buy  proper 
ftood  and  this  aTects  not  only  my  health,  but 
the  health  of  my  children." 

April  Penn  o.r  Oakvllle,  Wash.,  is  13  years 
old  and  Is  aC':ompanylng  her  21 -year-old 
brother,  Wesley   on  the  trip  to  Washington. 

"My  brother  quit  his  Job  to  make  this 
*.rp  '  she  said.  "He's  going  to  make  a 
s  pet^^"  h  ' ' 

April's  f.ither  "kills  chickens  for  Perry 
Bros  .  in  Centralla,  Just  a  few  miles  from  oiu: 
h^me.  He  has  his  own  truck." 

She  Is.  she  said,  a  B  and  C  student  In 
school.  "Mom  sent  the  teacher  a  note,  and  I 
W.1S  excused  from  school  to  make  this  trip." 

What  IS  her  impression  of  the  Journey?  "I 
think  it's  great  to  travel  around  and  see  the 
country  side." 

Why  Is  she  going'  "I  hope  to  gain  respon- 
sibility of  myself." 

Has  she  suffered  from  a  lack  of  food''  "I 
eec  enough  to  eat  at  home." 

.■\pril  has,  she  said,  nine  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home. 

Do«s  she  feel  she  Is  a  member  of  a  poor 
irimily ?  "No." 


WALLACE  RESPECT 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

-i    L:'tnsi.\M.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22    1963 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  i.'t.e  .ti.- 
tention  was  spotlighted  on  the  r.itih 
school  walkout  la,sc  week  iii  Sonier'.iile, 
N.J. 


EXTENSIONS  Oi   RLMARKS 

Perhaps  because  the  protest  was  not 
over  pot,  race,  war,  or  sex,  it  was 
not  considered  emotionally  sensational 
enough  for  news. 

The  students,  it  appears,  walked  out 
of  their  classes  in  respect  for  the  death 
of  Gov.  Lurleen  'Wallace,  of  Alabama. 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
of  May  10: 

[Prom  the  Morning  Advociite.  Baton  Rouge, 

La..  May  10,  1968] 

Wallace    Death    Causes    Incident    in    New 

Jersey  School 

SoMERVTLLE,  N.J. — About  100  White  Somer- 
vllle  High  School  students  walked  out  of 
classes  Thursday  In  protest  over  authorities 
not  allowing  white  students  to  stay  home 
out  of  respect  for  the  death  of  Alabama 
Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace. 

The  students  claimed  Negro  favoritism  by 
school  authorities  because  Negro  students 
were  permitted  to  go  home  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  About 
150  of  the  1.600  students  in  the  high  school 
are  Negroes. 

Students  said  it  was  "segregation  in  re- 
verse." 

School  Principal  James  L.  Olson  said  Negro 
students  were  permitted  to  go  home  be- 
cause teachers  had  reported  the  students 
were  emotionally  upset  over  the  death  of 
King. 

The  principal  said  the  students  who 
walked  out  would  be  listed  as  absent  for  the 
day. 


May  22,  IOCS 


CONTEMPORARY  ART  FROM  BUF- 
FALO DISPLAYED  AT  NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

IF     .N'EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  depositories  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, and  allied  arts. 

For  the  next  2  months,  it  also  is  home 
for  167  paintings  and  prints  of  contem- 
'porary  art  from  Albright-Knox  Art  Gal- 
lei-y  in  my  hpme  city  of  Buffalo.  NY. 

This  collection  from  Buffalo  has  been 
placed  in  11  exhibition  rooms  of  the 
gallery.  Included  on  display  aie  .siich 
landmarks  of  the  past  centurj'  as  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Dead  Watching"  by  Gauguin 
and  "100  Cans"'  by  pop  artist  Andy 
Warhol. 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery  has  come 
to  world  attention  with  its  collection  of 
contemporary  paintings,  chiefly  com- 
prising donations  by  Seymour  H.  Knox. 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad- 
emy, plus  earlier  contributions  by 
A.  Conger  Goodyear. 

Mr.  Knox  was  on  hand  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition  at  the  National 
Gallery  last  weekend.  Also  present  among 
Buffalonians  was  Gordon  M.  Smith,  di- 
rector of  the  Albright-Knox  Gallery,  who 
supervised  arrangement  of  the  art  works. 

The  exhibition  has  received  plaudits 
from  local  critics,  such  as  Paul  Richard. 
of  the  Wasliipgton,  D.C..  Post,  who  .said 
in  part: 

If  you  have  been  planning  to  visit  an  art 
gallery  one  of  these  days,  do  it  now.  The  ex- 
hibition that  opens  today  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  Is  the  one  you  should  not  miss. 


Large  museum  shows  have  a  way  of  seem- 
ing stern  and  prognuned  and  insistent.  This 
one  is  different.  There  Is  something  about  it 
both  extraordinan,-  and  comfortable. 

For  these  pictures  arrive  on  a  cushion  of 
familiarity.  The  visitor  who  wanders  through 
these  galleries,  through  this  rich  survey  of 
modern  art,  does  so  liberated  both  by  knowl- 
edge and  nost:\lgla.  He  feels  at  ease.  It's  like 
listening  to  a  favorite  symphony  or  re-read- 
ing a  beloved  poem.  His  delights  and  dis- 
coveries are  private  and  personal.  They  are 
not  the  curator'.^  but  his  own. 

For  tlie  show  is  a  reunion.  FYlends,  both 
new  and  old.  are  everjwhere.  Tlie  walls  are 
hung  with  paintings  introduced  by  survey 
books  and  magazines  and  the  screens  of 
darkened  college  lecture  halls. 

Van  Gogh  is  here.  So  are  Degas  and  Re- 
noir. Cezanne  and  Gaugin.  Picasso  and  Ma- 
tisse. Tlie  "old  masters"  of  modern  American 
art  are  here  as  well:  Kline  and  Gorky,  Pol- 
lock and  de  Kooning,  Hans  Hofmann  and 
Clylford  Still.  So  are  the  bright  new  names  ol 
the  younger  generation.  R,-iuschenberg  and 
Rosenqulst,  Louis  and  Noland,  Larry  Poons 
and  Jasper  Johns. 

Best  of  all,  moat  of  these  men  are  repre- 
sented ijy  excellent — and  in  some  cases  defin- 
itive— examples  of  their  work. 

Tills  is  an  exhibition  of  extraordinary  qual- 
ity. It  contains  167  prints  and  paintings.  All 
were  brought  to  Washington  from  Buffalo. 
N.Y. 

Buffalo  is  the  home  of  the  Albrlght-Knox 
Art  Gallery.  Founded  more  than  a  century 
ago  (the  sixth  established  in  the  United 
States),  it  has  alwav.';  focused  its  attention 
on  llrtng  liTtists  and  contemporarv  art.  To- 
day Its  collection  nvais  that  of  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  .\rt.  A  major  portion  of 
that  collection  will  be  on  view,  evenings  as 
well  lis  davs,  :a  the  National  Gallery  on  the 
Mai! 

Tlie  sliow  !s  comprphon.slvr  and.  with  few 
exceptions,  brilliantly  Installed.  All  the  major 
schools  and  most  of  the  maior  artists  of  the 
pmst  century  aro  thorouehly  represented.  But 
despite  its  ordered  chronology  .md  complete- 
uess.  there  is  uotlung  "textbooky"  about  this 
e.xhibitlon.  Its  quality  Is  everj-where  too  high. 

The  studious  visitor  who  intends  to  wander 
the  galleries  tracing  "the  development  of 
modem  art"  or  making  tough-minded  com- 
parisons between  one  artist  and  another, 
tlnds  himself  distracted  from  his  prelected 
course  of  study  by  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls. 

Labels.  "Impressionism,"  "Siureallsm," 
"Abstract  Expressionism.  '  and  other  bits  of 
baggnge  left  over  from  ixademic  Journeys 
into  Art  .-Appreciation,  seem  Irrelevant.  Tlie 
masterpieces  of  this  exhibition  generate  a 
harmony  of  their  own.  The  van  Gogh  and 
the  Pollock,  the  Gorky  and  the  Degas,  hang 
together  not  in  competition,  but  in  concert. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  exhibition  is  to 
djift.  Let  the  pictures  do  the  work.  Beckon- 
ing like  sirens,  they  lead  the  viewer  through 
the  show. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  illustrated  cata- 
log on  the  Albripht-Knox  exhibition. 
Director  John  Walker  of  the  National 
Gallei'v  .^aid: 

How  reluctant  .America  was  to  tolerate  the 
artistic  avant  garde  is  hard  lor  anyone  under 
sixty  to  realize.  Yet  in  the  1920's  artistic 
Innov.itors  in  this  country  met  with  some- 
thing of  the  decision,  even  animosity,  ac- 
corded the  Impressionists  when  they  exhibit- 
ed in  Paris  at  the  Salon  des  Rfus6s.  For  a 
ptibllc  institution  to  buy  Matisse,  or  Picasso, 
or  Branct.=5i  in  those  days  courage  was  re- 
quired, and  an  early  exemplar  of  .=uch  cotimge 
was  the  .-Mbngiit  .-Art  Gallery,  as  it  was  then 
called.  That  Bullaio  should  show  this 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  modern 
mu\ement  was  due  to  one  man.  A.  Conger 
Goodyear.  He  believed  in  avant  garde  paint- 
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Ing  and  sculpture,  and  In  1929  he  helped  es- 
tablish the  Mviseum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York.  He  had  long  prospected  among  artists 
in  Prance,  discovering  rich  veins  of  talent 
well  before  the  artistic  gold  rush  of  our  day. 
Most  of  the  treasures  he  collected  he  gave 
the  Albrlght-Knox  Gallery,  and  a  number  are 
in  the  present  exhibition. 

Other  Buffalo  collectors  followed  his  lead, 
and  the  Museum  had  the  good  fortune  to 
gain  the  support  of  Seymour  H.  Knox,  one 
of  the  most  astute  md  discerning  collectors 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  He  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1938. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Buffalo  collection 
grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  museum.  Mr.  Knox  pro- 
vided an  additional  building,  designed  by 
Gordon  Bunshaft.  which  I  believe  offers  the 
most  successful  Installation  for  modern 
paintings  and  sculpture  an\-where  In  the 
United  States. 

Now  we  are  showing  a  selection  of  paint- 
ings from  the  Albrlght-Knox  Art  Gallery. 
Tliere  is  general  agreement  that  this  Is  a 
collection  ranking  with  that  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  which  we  showed  in  1963. 
For  the  privilege  of  holding  this  exhibition, 
I  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Sey- 
mour H.  Knox,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  he 
heads,  and  to  Gordon  M.  Smith,  the  brilliant 
director  who  has  worked  so  closely  with  Mr. 
Knox  to  make  Buffalo  a  pilgrimage  site  for 
all  those  interested  in  the  painting  and  sctilp- 
ture  of  oiir  time. 


A  little  of  the  backciound  of  Albrieht- 
Knox  Gallery-  is  described  m  the  intro- 
duction by  Director  Gordon  M.  Smith: 

On  beh,alf  of  the  President  and  the  Bo.ard 
of  Directors  of  The  Buffalo  Fine  .'Vrts  Acad- 
emy, I  would  like  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Director.  Mr.  John 
Walker,  for  tlie  Invitation  to  exhibit  In 
Washington  140  paintings  from  the  .Albrlcht- 
Knox  Art  Gallery  colletclon.  We  consider  this 
Inritatlon  a  great  honor  and  we  hope  that 
the  paintings  will  be  enjoyed  by  residents 
of  the  Washington  area  and  the  many  ^dsl- 
tors  to  the  nation's  capital,  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Also,  we  would  like 
to  extend  to  these  vnsitors  our  invitation  to 
oome  to  the  Gallery  In  Buffalo  to  see  the 
paintings  included  in  this  exhibition  as  well 
as  our  sculpture  collection  which  dates  from 
3000  B.C..  but  emphasizes  sculpture  of  our 
owrn  time. 

The  fact  that  over  one-haU  of  the  Gallery's 
collecUon  is  dated  aft«r  1945  clearly  defines 
the  contemporary  character  of  the  collection. 
However.  It  is  Important  to  point  out  that 
this   emphasis   is   not   a  recent  development 
In  the  history  of  the  Albricrht-Knox  Art  Gal- 
lery, but  the  continuance  of  a  long  tradition. 
Ours  was  the  sixth  museum  to  be  estab- 
lished in   the  United  States  and  since  that 
date  in  1862.  the  exhibition  and  acquisition 
of  works  by  living  artists  has  always  been  of 
primary   concern   to   the  Directors   and   the 
Board.  The   first  painting  to  enter  the  col- 
lection was  .'Albert  Blerstadfs  The  "Miranda 
Grande"  in  Capri,  a  gift  of  the  artist  in  1863, 
fovir  years  after  It  was  painted.  The  Greek 
Revival  btiilding  was  opened  in  1905,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  John  Joseph  Albright,  and  during  that 
season    the    first    Director,    Mr.    Charles    M. 
Kurtz,  was  responsible  for  exhibitions  of  both 
contemporary   .'American   paintings   and   wa- 
tercolors  (which  became  annual  events  until 
1933),    another    of    contemporary    German 
paintings,  all  organized  by  the  Gallery,  and 
a  loan  exhibition  of  French  Impressionists. 
Other  early  exhibitions  of  significance  in- 
clude   the    first   Intcrnatiorial   Exhibition    of 
Pictorial    PhcAog^aphy,    arranged    by    Alfred 
Stieglitz  and   featuring  the  Photo-Secession 
Group  in   1910,    paintings  by  Leon   Baksl  in 
1914.  when  Pavlowa  daxiced  in  the  Sculpttire 
Coiort  at  the  private  opening;  a  loan  exhibi- 


tion from  the  Luxembourg  Museum  In  1916, 
opened  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  same  year  of  800  sculptures  by 
167  contemporary  Americans,  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  Its  kind  presented  up  to  that 
time.  All  of  these  were  shown  during  the  di- 
rectorship of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bentley  Sage 
Qulnton  who  also  presented  one-man  exhibi- 
tions of  William  Chase,  John  Twachtman. 
Chllde  Hnssam,  George  Inncss.  Robert  Henri, 
and  George  Bellows  between  1910  and  1924. 

In  the  '20's.  A.  Conger  Goodyear,  a  member 
of  the  Board  and  its  Art  Committee,  assinned 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
Gallery.  Under  his  leadership,  one-man  ex- 
hibitions of  scupture  by  Mestrovic,  Meunler. 
MalUol,  Rodin.  Epstein,  Bourdelle.  Desplau, 
Lachalse,  and  Noguchl  were  organized  abroad 
and  brought  to  Buffalo.  He  founded  the  Fel- 
lows for  Life  Fund  in  1926  with  membership 
limited  to  those  who  subscribed  S>1.000  a  year. 
With  these  and  other  funds.  Important  works 
by  Morisot.  Gauguin.  Atigustus  John,  Rodin, 
Epstein,  BrancusI,  Kolbe,  Degas,  Cezanne, 
and  Matisse  were  purchased  during  the  next 
two  years.  Possibly  the  most  outstanding  and 
certainly  the  most  controversial  acquisition 
of  this  time  was  Picasso's  La  Toilette  of 
1906.  formerly  in  the  John  Quinn  collection, 
purchased  in  1926.  Shortly  thereafter.  Mr. 
Goodyear  moved  to  New  York  City  where 
he  became  a  founder  of  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  which  he  served  as  the  tii'^t  President 
for  the  next  ten  years.  At  a  later  date,  Mr. 
Goodyear  resumed  his  interest  in  the  Gallery. 
Both  during  his  lifetime  and  by  the  terms  of 
his  will,  he  presented  many  Important  gifts, 
among  them  some  of  the  paintings  In  this 
exhibition:  Corofs  Italian  ^fonk  Reading. 
two  Daumlers,  Degas'  Sell -Portrait.  Gau- 
guin's Spirit  of  the  Dead  Watching.  Leger's 
Village  in  the  Forcat.  Pissarro's  Peasanta  in 
the  Fields,  Eragny.  Seurat's  Sketch  for  'La 
Grande  Jattc",  and  Toulouse-Lautrec's  Fcm- 
me  retroussant  sa  chemise. 

From  1931  to  1942,  Gordon  B.  Washburn 
was  Director  of  the  Gallery  and  during  thase 
years  the  educational  programs  were  much 
expanded,  and  included  the  first  didactic  ex- 
hibitions which  were  also  shown  in  schools 
of  the  area.  Other  exhibitions  of  special  in- 
terest were  the  Art  in  Industry  in  Buffalo 
show  of  1932  which  included  an  airplane  and 
several  automobiles,  as  well  as  pottery  and 
cosmetic  boxes,  and  two  internationally  ac- 
claimed exhibitions  of  great  art  from  the 
piist:  Master  Draicings  In  1935  and  Af oster 
Bronzes  in  1937. 

The  establishment  of  the  Room  of  Con- 
temporary Art  in  1939  was  a  major  step  in 
Increasing  the  collection.  Mr.  Seymour  H. 
Knox,  who  had  become  President  of  the 
Board  the  previous  year,  was  the  major  donor 
to  the  fund  which  was  u.sed  to  purchase  con- 
temporary works  of  art  and  display  them 
continuoiislv  in  a  room  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  All'  of  the  palnUngs  and  sculpture 
were  considered  "on  probation"  and  could  be 
exchanged  or  sold  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Room's  administrators.  Prior  to  1946.  when 
the  original  funds  were  exhausted,  works  by 
Kunlvoshl,  Kokoschka,  Moore,  Matisse.  Rou- 
ault, "  Utrtllo.  Modlglianl.  Soutlne.  Picasso, 
Klee,  Leger,  and  Mlro  were  acquired. 

Mr.  Andrew  C.  Ritchie  became  Director  of 
the  Gallery  in  1942,  remaining  until  1949. 
Although  the  regular  activities  of  the  Gallery 
were  necessarily  reduced  during  World  War 
II,  acquisitions  did  not  diminish  and  in- 
cluded Seurat's  Le  Chahut,  Degas'  Portrait  of 
Rose  Caron.  David's  Portrait  of  Pierre  Desmai- 
sons.  Gauguin's  The  Yellow  Christ  and  five 
eighteenth  century  English  masterpieces  by 
Gainsborough.  Hogarth.  Lawrence,  Reynolds, 
and  Romney — all  formerly  in  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Collection,  gifU  of  the  Knox  family. 
The  Room  of  Contemporary  Art  continued  to 
prow  with  -.vorks  by  Stuatrt  Davis.  Demuth, 
Grts,  Pelnlnger.  Masson,  Lif)Chltz  Mondrlan, 
Vuillard,  Tanguy,  Tobey,  Kandlnsky,  Nichol- 
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son.  Chagall,  and  Laurens.  Tlie  Gallery  haa 
been  fortunate  in  receiving  many  generous 
gifts  over  its  long  history;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  collection  was  thus  acquired. 
The  major  donor,  however,  is  Mr  Seymovir  H. 
Knox.  Since  1954,  he  has  given  the  Gallery 
over  500  paintings,  sculpture,  and  construc- 
tions. Of  the  140  paintings  in  this  exhibition. 
77  were  gifts  of  Mr  Knox  or  The  Seymour  H. 
Knox  Foundation.  Inc.  With  this  extraordi- 
nary number  of  gifts,  the  need  for  more  Hp^xce 
became  apparent  and  the  new  building  was 
compelled  in  1962.  doubling  the  exhibition 
space.  At  that  time  the  Gallery  was  renamed 
Albrlght-Knox  to  honor  this  exceptional 
donor. 

In  adding  to  the  collection,  every  effort  h.\s 
been  made  to  follow  in  the  liberal,  forward- 
looking  policy  .set  by  our  predecessors,  focu.s- 
Ing  on  the  contemporary  but  always  with 
awarcne.ss  of  the  past,  maintaining  and  add- 
ing to  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  various 
periods  of  art  history  with  particular  em- 
pha.sis  on  late  19th  and  early  20t.h  century 
artist.';,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  artists 
of  todav. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON   S.AM  STFICFR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  19fiS 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter  dated  May  9,  1968.  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  While  House,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  the  Eighteenth  and  Columbia 
Road  Business  Association.  John  Jarboe. 
president,  2380  Champlain  Street  NW., 
Wa.sliington.  D.C.: 

The  Eighteenth  and  Colombia 

Road  BiTsiNEss  Association. 
Washingtrm.  D.C  ,  May  9.  1968. 
Tlie  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  No  one  In  recent 
times  has  spoken  out  more  forcefully,  or  has 
addressed  themselves  more  directly,  than  you. 
to  the  major  Issues  of  our  times  such  as  the 
rise  in  crime,  the  arson,  looting,  and  de- 
struction which  have  been  visited  on  the 
great  cities  of  our  land.  Including  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Tlie  three-fold  rise  In  crime 
In  the  past  ten  years,  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  jobs,  homes  and  businesses  in 
the  burned  out  and /or  looted  areas  of  the 
District  in  recent  weeks  and  days  with  losses 
of  more  than  $20,000,000,  the  Inability  to 
obtain  Insurance,  or  adequate  loans,  the  fear 
which  stalks  our  streets,  concern  every  citi- 
zen. The  arson  is  continuing,  and  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  prote<-tJon  and 
demands  which  are  being  made  now.  and  the 
protection  and  demands  made  by  more  or- 
ganized forms  of  crime. 

You  have  said  that:  "The  safety  and  se- 
curity of  its  citizens  Is  the  first  duty  of 
government".  This  statement  appears  on  page 
7.  Chapter  1  of  the  appendix  of  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  your  Addrcrs 
to  the  Nation  last  year,  after  the  arson  and 
destruction  In  Detroit  and  Newark,  you  said: 
"First — let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It — 
the  looting,  arson,  plunder,  and  pillage 
which  have  occurred  are  not  part  of  the 
civil  rights  protest.  There  is  no  American 
right  to  loot  stores,  or  to  burn  buildings,  or 
to  fire  rifles  from  the  rooftops.  That  is 
crime — and  crime  must  be  dealt  with  force- 
fully, and  swiftly,"  and  unfortunately,  these 
forceful  and  moving  words  of  yours  have  not 
been  translated  Into  action  in  the  Nation's 
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Capital  and  In  other  cities,  and  Oie  situation 
Is  getting  worse. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  for  us  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  about  crime  and 
violence.  In  the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.  (May  1968 1  he  malces  a  number  of 
sound  recommendations  for  curing  the  Ills 
of  our  cities,   and  begins  by  saying: 

"One  of  the  principal  alms  of  our  Constl- 
tutiotv.  was  to  "insure  domestic  Tranquility": 
indeed,  in  sequence  of  objectives,  the 
authors  placed  it  ahead  of  "common  de- 
fence". The  wise  men  who  founded  this 
nation  well  knew  that  human  freedom  can 
exist  only  in  an  orderly  society  They  un- 
derstiind  that  anger  over  Justice  denied,  or 
envy  and  hatred  begotten  of  ignornnce,  and 
prejudice,  would,  as  always  before,  creat* 
trouble:  that  there  would  always  be  false 
leaders  ready  to  inflame  men  to  acts  of  pur- 
poseless violence.  Consequently,  they  strove 
mightily  to  create  a  structure  of  government 
where  all  would  have  equal  Justice  under 
law;  where  the  causes  of  internal  conflict 
would  be  minimized:  where,  also,  any  whole- 
sale defiance  of  the  law  would  be  dealt  with 
swiftly  and  sternly  Riots  did  flare  up  In  oiu 
early  years:  but  each  outbiu'st  wa.s  promptly 
quelled  by  tirm  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Certajiiiy.  nets  were  never  allowed  to  became 
a  way  of  life — until  recently. 

"Mob  action,  of  course,  does  great  harm  to 
the  rioters  themselves,  and  to  any  cause  they 
espouse.  As  one  of  our  ablest  Negro  leaders. 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  has 
said  Riots  and  violence  are  the  mortal  ene- 
mies, not  the  servants,  of  the  civil-rights 
movement.'  Yet  today  rioting,  with  its  use- 
less bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property, 
seems  to  have  become  a  tolerated  instrument 
of  protest." 

We  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  recent  address  of  the  Honorable  Erwln 
N.  Grlswold.  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  Tulane  University  School  of  Law, 
in  wiych  he  said:  "Government  and  order 
are  not  only  a  necessity  but  are  the  prefer- 
ence of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizenry.  .  .  .  True  freedom  and  substantial 
Justice  come  not  from  violent  altercations 
or  incendiary  dissent.  No  mob  has  ever  pro- 
tected any  liberty,  even  its  own'  ". 

Your  own  N;  tional  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorrtt-rs  declared  that  "Preserving 
civil  peace  is  the  first  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment". We  request  you  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  "Insure  the  domestic  tranquility" 
for  which  this  Nation  was  established  and 
which  is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States, 

We  also  request  you  to  recommend  immedi- 
ate high-density,  high-rise  zoning  in  the 
burned  out  and  or  looted  sections  of  the  Dis- 
trict, such  as  the  18th  and  Columbia  Road 
area,  to  provide  desperately  needed  Jobs, 
housing  and  business  opportunities  for  every- 
one wanting  to  go  into  business.  We  urge 
you  to  give  immediate  consideration  to  Re- 
publican ;:is  well  as  Democratic  proposals  for 
rebuilding  our  cities,  and  call  your  attention 
to  the  sound  proposals  advanced  by  former 
President  Eisenliower.  and  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rich.ird  M.  Nl.xon  in  order  to  rebuild 
and  renew  our  cities.  We  are  sure  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  this  is  no  time  for  parti- 
san political  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
major  crisis  of  our  cities,  and  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  request  that  the  District's  police  forces 
be  immediately  reinforced  with  Federal 
troops,  and  remind  you  that  you  spoke  at  a 
White  House  press  conference  recently  of  the 
disorders  which  will  accompany  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington,  Despite  your 
warning  of  further  disorders.  Federal  troops 
have  not  been  returned  to  the  streets  of  our 
city,  even  In  token  numbers.  We  request  that 
Federal  troops  be  returned  NOW  without  fur- 
ther delay  and  equivocation. 

May  we  have  some  Immediate  reply  to  this 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

letter  In  order  that  the  fear  which  the  busi- 
nesses and  the  residential  community  alike 
feels  may  be  dispelled? 

Respectfully  yours, 
John  Jarboe, 

I  President. 

Sidney  S.  Paber. 

'  Vice  President. 

CtivRENCE  H.  Ellis. 
"  I  Treasurer. 

C.jl.  Smith,  Jr,, 

EKJNALD      D.      CiARTENHAUS, 
Ci<iOROE  FRAIN, 

Secretary. 
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REPORTER  ROUGHED  UP  AT 
"RESUlRRECTION    CITY" 


HON.  DONALD  £.  LUKENS 

'of    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  LUKEiilS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cc^sent,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  in  today'.s 
Washiimton  Daily  News,  by  Mr.  John 
Ru.<isell,  a  Scrlpps-Howard  staff  writer,  I 
believe  the  article  points  up  one  of  the 
pioblems  involved  in  encouraging  thou- 
sands of  peonle  to  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
receive  someifhing  for  nothing.  This 
attitude  unfontunately  seems  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  ininds  of  many  of  the  people 
camped  on  the  Washin,£;ton  Mall  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  Ag  the  following  storj-  indi- 
cates. Mr.  Russell  was  literally  forced  to 
contribute  to  this  campaign  a  "donation" 
which,  as  he  «ays,  was  "given  the  hard 
way."  ; 

Following  LS  Mr.  Russell's  article: 

REPCRT^B      ROUCHED      Up      at      "REStrRBECrlON 

f       Cmr" 
'(By  John  Russell) 

Resurrection -City,  which  is  being  financed 
largely  by  contributions,  today  is  two  bucks 
richer,  thanks  to  my  "donation" — given  the 
hard  way.  ( 

The  "gift"  ■wsis  forked  over  to  a  group  of 
stick-carrying  Veen-agers  who  thru  taunts 
and  Jeers  made  it  clear  that  without  a  "do- 
nation" I  would  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
out  of  the  sprawling  tent  city  unharmed. 

Maurice  Johnson,  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national photographer  and  I  were  on  assign- 
ment to  report  on  Ohioans  living  in  the  Poor 
People's  Campsiign  encampment  along  the 
Reflecting  Pool. 

We  had  finished  talking  to  a  group  of  pro- 
testers ,from  Cleveland  and  were  walking 
down  the  city's  main  thorofare  to  photo- 
graph the  Cincinnati  shanty  compound. 

As  we  passed  a  group  of  Chicago  shacks, 
a  group,  of  six  to  eight  teen-agers,  wearing 
no  Identifying  protest  group  affiliation  but 
carrying  four-foot  long  sticks,  began  sur- 
rounding us,  chanting,  "We  don't  w^ant  no 
pictures  taken  around  here." 

SHOVING    MATCH 

The  youths  started  pushing  up  against 
Mr.  Johnson  and  I,  continuing  their  rhyth- 
mic taunts  until  someone  in  the  crowd  yelled, 
"TJiey  have  already  taken  pictures." 

One  youth,  wearing  a  black  baseball  bat- 
ter's helmet,  started  grabbing  at  the  three 
cameras  strapped  around  the  photographer's 
neck,  saying,  "These  are  our  cameras  now  " 

Another  youth  grabbed  the  notebook  from 
my  hand  and  then  complained  that  I  had 
written  down  the  names  of  some  of  the  pro- 
testers. 


"We  don't  want  names  in  the  newspapers," 
he  sneered. 

I  tried  to  explain  that  I  had  been  Inter- 
viewing some  of  the  marchers  from  Cincin- 
nati, but  I  could  see  that  any  of  my  answers 
would  be  unacceptable. 

"I  want  a  cigaret,  "  said  one  youth  grabbing 
at  my  shirt  pocket. 

"We  want  a  donation,"  another  youth 
yelled. 

"Yeah,  give  us  a  donation,"  chimed  in  an- 
other. 

I  rC'Oched  in  my  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
dollar  bill  which  was  snatched  out  of  my 
hand. 

A  tall  youth  wearing  a  green  turtleneck 
sweater  grabbed  my  arm  and  started  pushing 
me  out  of  the  growing  crowd. 

"You  better  get  out  of  here  In  a  hurry  ,  .  . 
there  may  be  some  trouble  .  .  .  I'll  try  to 
help  you."  he  whispered. 

EXTRA   DOLLAR 

I  fished  out  another  dollar  and  handed  it 
to  him,  asking  him  if  he  could  help  Mr, 
Johnson  who  was  now  desperately  trying  to 
hang  onto  his  cameras. 

The  youth  broke  back  into  the  crowd  and 
pushed  Mr.  Johnson  out  of  the  melee. 

Two  other  youths  then  offered  to  escort  us 
to  safety  in  return  "for  another  donation." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  would  give  them 
money  when  we  reached  the  gate.  I  only  had 
three  bus  tokens  left  in  my  pockets. 

ESCORT     BY     MARSHAL 

On  the  way  to  the  gate  we  met  one  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
marshal  staff,  who  escorted  us  thru  the  camp 
without  trouble. 

During  the  scuffle,  Mr,  Johnson  lost  his 
photo  bag  containing  three  cajnera  lenses. 
The  cameras,  however,  were  still  intact. 

One  marshal  later  explained  that  a  group 
of  the  youths,  mostly  teen-agers  from  Chi- 
cago, were  being  sent  home  because  they 
could  not  adapt  to  the  camp's  discipline. 

He  said  many  of  those  being  banished  from 
the  camp  came  to  Washington  directly  from 
Chicago  without  going  thru  any  disciplinary 
training  and  non-violent  orientation. 
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NEAR    END  OF  ROAD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

i:F    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  coun- 
tiy  or  no  covernment  can  lap  its  people 
for  enough  revenue  to  pay  the  bill  for 
all  things. 

Great  Britain  is  experiencing  a  finan- 
cial crises  and  discovering  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  pure  welfare  .state  is  un- 
workable for  very  good  reasons. 

'Near  End  of  Road,"  an  editorial  in 
the  Bristol  Virpinia-Tennesseean  of 
Thursday,  May  16,  1968,  points  out  some 
interesting  facts. 

I  make  this  editorial  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record: 

Near  End  op  Road 

Great  Britain  Is  finding,  as  the  U.S.  is 
surely  to  discover  one  of  these  days,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  pure  welfare  state  is  un- 
workable .'or  one  very  good  reason.  No  gov- 
ernment can  tap  Its  people  for  enough  tax 
revenue  to  pay  the  bill.  .\s  Mr.  George  Mel- 
loan  writes  of  the  British  dilemma  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "The  government  is  be- 
ginning to  doubt  whether  Britain  can  afford 
luxuries  such  as  universally  free  medical  care 


and  'family  allowances. '  It  Is  also  beginning 
to  doubt  that  universal  benefits  accomplish 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  welfare 
theory,  freedom  for  all  citizens  from  poverty 
and   want." 

The  Labor  government  is  now  looking  for 
ways  to  provide  such  things  as  social  In- 
surance, medical  care  and  educational  bene- 
fits on  a  selective  basis.  Something  that  has 
been  urgec  in  the  United  States  to  no  avail 
for  years.  Evidence  of  growing  public  disen- 
chantment with  pure  welfarism  in  England 
may  be  seen  in  a  public  opinion  survey  re- 
vealing that  65  per  cent  of  those  questioned 
would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  If  the 
money  were  used  only  for  the  needy.  Only 
35  per  cent  were  willing  to  pay  more  taxes 
for  further  universal  benefits. 

Great  Britain  has  pursued  the  welfare 
philosophy  to  the  end  of  the  road.  The  U.S. 
is  proceeding  down  the  same  road  at  a  speed 
that  a  lot  ol  people  led  is  cat.xstrophic. 


FEDERAL  LOAN  PROGRAM  IN 
QUESTION 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  RLTMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Chicago  Building  De- 
partment by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Better  Government  Association  con- 
tinues to  uncover  alleged  irregularities  in 
the  administration  of  the  federally 
funded  neighborhood  service  center  pro- 
gram. 

On  May  20.  1968.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  first  three  articles  in  a 
Tribune  series  on  this  matter.  On  May 
21,  1968,  I  inserted  the  fourth  and  fifth 
articles  in  the  series. 

Today  I  offer  for  the  Record,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  articles  i.i  the  .series  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Dollars  That  Don't 
Help  the  Poor."  Tlic  articles  and  editorial 
f  ollov.' : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  18,  1968) 
Owner     Jailed    on    Fake     Count,    Probers 
Learn — Needed  "Deal"  To  Get  Federal  Loan 
(By  William  Jones) 
A  C5-year-old  Chicago  property  owner  was 
arrested   and   jailed  after   the   city   building 
department  faked  code  violations  at  his  home 
to  quaUfy  the  building  for  federal  improve- 
ment loans,  a  Tribune  investigation  has  dis- 
closed. 

The  property  owner.  George  Kruel,  1828 
S.  Avers  av,,  is  a  key  witness  in  the  state's 
bribery  and  official  misconduct  charges 
against  a  department  official.  His  case  is  one 
of  numerous  examples  of  mismanagement 
uncovered  in  the  multimillion-dollar  federal 
program  by  The  Tribune  and  Better  Govern- 
ment association. 

The  federally  funded  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  building  department  under  the 
direction  of  .\bel  Swirsky,  deputy  city  build- 
ing commissioner. 

bribery  is  charged 
'  Kruel  is  one  of  two  persons  who  have  ac- 
cused a  suspended  administrator  of  soliciting 
imd  receiving  a  $210  bribe  in  connection  with 
the  federal  loan  to  insure  that  project  work 
would  pass  building  codes,  Charles  V.  Harris, 
42,  of  8035  Crandon  av.,  the  supervisor,  was 
arrested  Tuesday  by  state's  attorney's  police 
on  a  warrant  charging  Harris  with  bribery 
and  official  misconduct. 

Kruel's  problems  with  the  federal  pro- 
gram began  in  March  of  last  year  when  he 


applied  for  an  improvement  loan  at  the  West 
Lawndale  program  office  run  by  Harris.  Kruel 
told  Harris  he  wanted  to  make  Improvements 
on  his  home  and  the  building  next  door  at 
1830  S.  Avers  av.,  which  he  owns. 

"We  told  Mr.  Kruel  that  the  buildings 
would  have  to  have  code  violations  to 
qualify  for  the  loiin  and  he  requested  an 
Inspection  to  find  such  violations,"  said 
Harris  before  his  arrest  this  week.  "As  in 
many  of  the  cases  In  this  program  we  had  to 
invent  some  violations  to  qvialify  his  property 
for  Uie  more  than  $17,000  In  loans  requested." 

GETS  A  LIST 

Kruel  subsequently  received  a  list  of  code 
violations  from  the  building  department  and 
several  orders  to  appear  in  court.  He  look 
eacli  order  to  the  program  office  and  said  he 
W.1.S  assured  by  Harris  that  he  did  not  have 
to  appear  in  court  because  his  applications 
for  jjroperty  improvement  lo.ins  were  being 
processed. 

At  9  p.m..  Jan.  5.  Krtiel  was  sitting  in  his 
living  room  watching  television  wiOi  several 
of  his  eight  children  when  two  sheriff's 
deputies  arrived  and  told  lilm  he  was  going 
to  Jail.  Kruel,  who  is  a  diabetic  and  suffers 
from  h\^^ertension,  asked  why  and  was  told 
he  h.id "failed  to  pay  a  $610  fine  lor  building 
code  vlulations. 

Kruel  was  taken  to  the  Bridewell,  Issued  a 
Jail  uniform,  and  locked  in  a  cell.  His  family, 
thinking  he  was  in  the  county  Jail,  was  un- 
able to  locate  Kruel  and  called  u^e  mayor's 
office  of  inquiry  and  several  legal  aid  .agencies. 
Kruel,  a  45-year  resident  of  Chicago  who 
said  he  never  had  been  arrested  Ijcforc,  spent 
the  week-end  in  a  cell  in  the  Bridwell.  On 
several  occasions,  he  said,  he  became  dizzy 
because  of  a  lack  of  insulin  for  his  diabetic 
condition. 

GETS  HIS  RELEA.se 

Kruel  eventually  was  released  Sunday 
.afternoon,  Jan.  7,  after  relatives  located  him 
in  the  Bridewell  and  explained  the  clrcum- 
st.inccs  of  his  :\rrest  to  authorities. 

"It  was  a  horrible  experience  being  locked 
in  that  place  for  a  week-end  with  dirty 
blankets  and  cock  roaches  and  another  in- 
mate ravine  .nnd  threatening  to  kill  me."  .^aid 
Kruel.  "I  wouldn't  go  thru  that  again  for 
SlOO.OOO  m  federal  loans.  But  what  I  really 
resent  is  that  when  one  of  my  sons  came 
home  from  work  my  wife  had  to  tell  the  lx)y 
his  father  was  in  Jail.  I  have  .always  taught 
my  children  to  respect  and  obey  the  law  and 
I  never  will  forgive  the  city  for  forcing  my 
wife  to  tell  the  boy  I  was  in  Jail." 

Harris,  who  was  severely  reprimanded  for 
his  role  in  the  incident,  told  investigators 
he  v.-as  "the  fall  guy"  in  a  program  "filled 
wiUi  red  Va.pc  and  people  who  don't  know 
wlvafs  going  on." 

William  Marsh,  executive  director  of  the 
community  legal  counsel,  a  federally  funded 
'VISTA  agency  which  also  came  to  Kruel's 
assistance,  branded  the  loan  program  a 
"carrot  and  stick  effort  to  improve  de- 
teriorating areas."  Marsh  said  the  i>rogram 
forces  property  owners  to  volunteer  for  code 
violation  inspectiens  and  leave  themselves 
open  to  prosecution  while  the  loan  applica- 
tions are  "oeing  processed. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  19.  1968] 
Dollars  That  Don't  Help  the  Poor 

While  the  "poor  people"  are  marching  on 
Washington  to  ask  for  more  federal  funds, 
an  Investigation  in  Chicago  has  been  dis- 
closing how  an  earlier  federal  aid  program 
has  been  mismanaged. 

The  program  was  allotted  5  million  dollars 
in  1966  for  the  purpose  of  m.aklng  home 
improvement  loans  and  grants  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  Nine  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters were  established  to  assist  the  property 
owners.  At  first  the  centers  operated  inde- 
pendently, but  last  March  they  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  city  building  de- 
partment. 


-  1  ]."'»: 

An  investigation  by  Tlie  Tribune  and  the 
Better  Government  association  now  discloses 
that  the  program  has  resulted  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  $800,000  to  make  home  improve- 
ments but  the  overhead  costs  have  amounted 
to  2  million  dollars.  Most  of  the  overhead 
costs  have  been  for  payrolls,  which  reported- 
ly are  loaded  with  politically  sponsored  em- 
ployes. 

One  of  the  employes,  a  supervisor  In  the 
West  Lawndale  urban  renewal  area,  has  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  official  misconduct 
and  bribery.  The  grand  Jury  Is  Investigating 
complaints  bv  two  men  that  the  supervisor 
solicited  and  "received  a  bribe  "to  avoid  any 
problem  with  city  building  code  violations." 

The  question  presented  by  this  scandal  Is 
whether  Congress  should  vote  to  Increase  the 
funds  for  home  Improvements  In  deterio- 
rated areas. 

If  It  costs  2  million  dollars  to  make  $800- 
000  in  loans,  an  appropriation  of  20  million 
dollars  would  ir.ake  it  possible  to  lend  8  mil- 
lion dollars  Some  may  object  that  such  a 
program  would  be  wasteful,  but  waste  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  all  the  social  welfare 
enterprises  of  the  Great  Society. 

In  Washington  the  other  day  a  Senate  sub- 
committee heard  reports  on  federal  govern- 
ment efforts  to  find  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
David  Freeman,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Jobs  counrti, 
said  there  was  too  much  "empire  bulldtnc" 
in  federal  agencies  and  too  little  regional 
coordination  of  the  training  programs. 

"The  employers  have  been  confused  and 
the  potential  employes  have  been  utterly 
confounded  by  the  .spawning  of  new  groiipr, 
and  subgroups  that  overlap  and  operate  in 
u   totally   unrelated  way,"  t'reeman  said. 

We  favor  tenslble  progr.ams  to  eliminate 
.slums  and  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Why  can't  the  programs  be  organized  so  the 

taxpayers  get  their  money's  worth'/ 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  20,  19681 

City   Blilding  Loan   Program   Attacked   i.y 

Propkrty  Owners 


( By  William  Jones) 

Widespread  complaints  from  property 
owners  who  have  received  funds  thru  the  city 
building  department's  5  million  dollar  prop- 
erty Improvement  loan  propr.am  continue  to 
be  "uncxjvered  by  The  Tribune  and  Better 
Government  Association. 

The  complaints,  registered  by  property 
ownfers  m  urban  renewal  areas  ihruout  the 
city,  outline  widespread  misihanagement  in 
spending  millions  of  dollars  ftr  overhead  ex- 
penses since  1966  In  the  federally-funded 
program.  The  Tribune  previously  disclosed 
overhead  costs  of  nearly  2  million  dollars  lor 
operating  nine  centers  which  administered 
less  than  $800,000  in  loans. 

A  business  man  In  Uptown  who  said  he 
applied  for  a  loan  to  comply  with  buildliig 
department  orders  to  provide  another  lire 
escape  for  upstairs  apartments  .^nid  he  since 
has  been  advised  to  obtain  an  atu^rney  be- 
cause the  violations  have  been  sent  to  court 
by  the  same  agency. 

SENT    to    COVRT 

Tlie  bu.siness  man.  who  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used,  said  he  first  was  advised 
to  obtain  an  architect  and  contractor  at  the 
Uptown  loan  program  office  and  a  contractor  • 
was  sent  to  his  store.  After  paying  several 
hundred  dollars  lor  plans,  he  said,  he  was 
told  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  loan  ap- 
plication to  be  approved  that  his  case  had 
been  sent  to  court  lor  building  code  viola- 
tions. 

He  said  his  architect  told  him  he  could  not 
intervene  with  the  building  department  and 
quoted  the  architect  as  telling  him  such 
intervention  "would  look  like  you  have  clout 
and  you  don't  have  any  clout." 

Tlae  business  m.in  said  he  was  told  to  get 
a  good  lawyer  and  was  referred  to  an  attorney 
who  said  he  would  get  the  case  di-.missed  and 
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help   him  process  the   loan  application   for 
a  $250  fee. 

•'I  have  to  go  along  with  them  or  I"ll  wind 
up  with  a  fine  In  court."  said  the  business 
man.  "And  all  because  I  wanted  to  comply 
with  the  building  department  by  asking  for 
one  of  their  loans.  It;s  already  cost  me  500 
buclcs  and  I  don't  know  yet  If  I'll  get  the 
'loan." 

EXPERIENCE    IS    NIGHTMARE 

Mrs.  Ruth  Elfman  of  5312  Hyde  Pi\Tk  blvd.. 
who  received  a  $14,500  loan  several  months 
ago  to  improve  her  building,  described  her 
experiences  with  the  program  as  a  "night- 
mare." 

"I've  had  uncrated  kitchen  cabinets  sitting 
In  my  living  room  for  more  than  three 
months  waiting  for  the  contractor  whcr  got 
the  job  to  install  them,"  said  Mrs.  Elfman. 
"In  the  meantime  lawyers  representing  the 
manufacturers  of  the  cabinets  have  threat- 
ened to  file  liens  against  my  husband's  rest- 
aurant business  because  they  haven't  been 
paid  by  the  contractor." 

On  another  occasion.  Mrs  Elfman  said  she 
had  a  bad  gas  leak  after  workmen  left  and 
she  was  unable  to  get  the  telephone  number 
of  the  subcontractor  who  had  performed  the 
work  for  the  contractor.  She  said  the  gas 
company  flhally  had  to  rush  to  the  home  and 
shut  off  all  'gas  in  the  building. 

Ben  Johnson  of  315-19  W.  Marquette  rd., 
who  received  a  $6,700  improvement  loan, 
said  his  driveway  is  under  water  every  time 
It  rains  since  contractors  made  "improve- 
ments "  with  loan  funds. 

DRIVEW.AY    IS    F1.00DED 

"The  contract  called  for  cementing  the 
driveway  but  all  they  did  was  spread  tar  on 
It.  "  said  Johnson.  "Now  when  it  rains  the 
whole  thing  is  under  water.  I  complained  but 
It  doesn't  do  any  good  " 

Abel  Swirsky.  deputy  city  building  com- 
missioner and  director  of  the  program  to 
provide  low  Interest  loans  for  property  im- 
povement.  has  declined  to  comment  on  the 
program  blunder  and  mismanagement. 
Swirsky.  who  has  been  out  of  the  country 
on  vacation  in  recent  weeks,  said  he  has  not 
had  lime  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  pro- 
gram since  being  named  director  by  Mayor 
Daley  in  March. 

George  Mahiri.  executive  director  of  the 
B  G  A  ,  has  ct.Ued  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigiption  of  the  use  of  federal  funds  in  the 
program  to  determine  the  extent  of  misman- 
agement and  alleged  shakedown  of  con- 
tractors. 

Tl*  county  grand  jury  will  continue  hear- 
ing evidence  today  in  the  case  of  Charles  V. 
Harris,  42  of  8035  Crandon  av.,  a  susp>ended 
program  administrator  charged  with  bribery 
and  official  misconduct. 


THE   LATE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN,  JR. 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem 
it  a  great  privilege  to  have  served  in  the 
House  witli  such  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor as  our  late  Speaker.  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin. He  was  a  great  Speaker,  a  great  party 
leader,  and  a  great  Representative  for 
the  people  of  his  district. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  two  Congresses  over  which 
he  presided  in  the  House  we  see  a  soilnd 
record  of  legislative  accomplishme;;it?. 
Speaker  Joseph  Martin  goes  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  progressive,  stanch  legislator 
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dedicated  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and,  above  all,  dedicated  to  maintaining 
the  integrity,  effectiveness,  and  inde- 
pendence of  tiie  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  Like  all  who  served  with 
him  I  will  always  have  fond  recollec- 
tions of  my  association  with  Speaker  Jo- 
seph Martin  and  will  always  respect  his 
memory  for  the  great  contributions 
which  he  made  during  his  period  of 
prominence  on  the  Washington  scene. 
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FINANCING   A   POVERTY   PROGRAM 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  forthright  statements 
which  I  have  seen  on  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  our  Nation  appears  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  current  issue  of 
Business  Week  magazine. 

The  editorial  reflects  the  deep  and 
genuine  concern  of  America's  business 
commimity  ov6r  the  gap  between  the 
prosperous  majority  and  the  impover- 
ished minority.  In  my  view  Business 
Week  has  offered  a  sound  prescription 
for  action  if  genuine  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  overcoming  poverty  without 
risking  financial  chaos. 

The  growing  awareness  by  the  business 
community  ofJ;he  problem  of  poverty  has 
already  been  amply  demonstrated  by  its 
cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  antipoverty  agencies  through  the 
countiy.  As  an  example,  the  insurance 
companies  of  our  Nation  have  already 
pledged  more  than  $1  billion  to  help  re- 
habilitate slum  housing.  In  addition, 
many  individual  companies  have  engaged 
in  direct  community  action  projects  of 
their  own.  I  discussed  one  such  project 
in  this  Chamber  on  April  2.  1968.  In  that 
project  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  assumed  the  costs  of 
rehabilitating  an  apartment  building  in 
a  deteriorating  area  in  the  center  of  that 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  underlying 
strengths  of  our  counti-y  is  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  which  each  sector  of 
our  society  shows  when  the  Nation  is 
threatened  by  a  grave  crisis  at  home  or 
abroad.  Business  Week's  editorial  in  the 
May  18  edition  is  just  such  a  statement 
of  resvx)nsibility  on  behalf  of  the  business 
community.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues,  as 
follows : 

Financing   a  Poverty   Program 

Just  a  few  years  ago  Michael  Harrington 
wrote  a  book  about  "The  Other  America" — 
that  is,  about  poor  AmericAns,  who  he  said 
were  "invisible"  in  this  rich  country.  The 
poor  are  still  with  us  but  they  are  no  longer 
invisible;  indeed,  the  Poor  People's  March  on 
Washington  (page  34)  Is  only  dramatizing 
what  has  already  become  the  most  conspic- 
uous— and  dlfRcult — issue  in  American 
politics. 

The  issue  is  the  most  difficult  because  of 
the  deep  resistances  to  paying  the  heavy 
costs  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  many 
who  are  affluent  and  the  far  too  many  who 
live  wretchedly  in  this  country.  Unless  the 
issue    Is    iK«ed    In    that    way,    there    is    the 


temptation  to  talk  a  lot  of  pious  cant  about 
the  problems  of  the  poor. 

The  simple  arithmetic  Is  this:  To  raise  the 
present  Incomes  of  30-million  Americans  up 
to  the  poverty  line  of  $3,000  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four  persons  would  cost  a  minimum 
of  $ll-billion  However,  economists  who  have 
worked  in  this  area  consider  that  figure  far 
too  low  for  a  program  with  any  hope  of  really 
moving  people  out  of  poverty;  they  calculate 
that  the  annual  cost  of  a  barely  adequate 
program  would  be  at  least  $20-billion  above 
present  federal  anti-fxjverty  sp>endlng. 

But  such  numbers  are  being  prof>osed  at  a 
time  when  the  federal  budget  Is  already  in 
heavy  deficit.  The  immediate  fight  between 
the  White  House  and  Congressional  con- 
servatives is  over  whether  to  cut  federal  ex- 
penditures by  either  $4-billion  or  $6-billion, 
while  increasing  taxes  by  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion in  order  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1969  budget 
deficit  to  only  $8-billion  or  so. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  situation  is  really 
hopeless,  and  that  politicians  and  business- 
men who  are  simultaneously  decrying  poverty 
and  preaching  fiscal  restraint  are  tallng  out 
of  both  sides  of  their  mouths?  In  part,  it 
does.  But.  more  fundamentally,  it  means  that 
practically  no  one  has  faced  up  to  the  hard 
Issue  of  reconciling  a  redistribution  of  in- 
come toward  the  poor  with  fiscal  prudence. 

Fiscal  restraint  is  required  to  keep  his  coun- 
try from  falling  into  a  national  and  interna- 
tional fluAnclal  catasrtrophe.  Inflation  may 
not  seem  to  disttirb  the  nation  overly  much 
while  the  boom  is  on.  But  when  the  boom 
busts,  the  pains  become  universally  pal- 
pable If  the  US.  should  elect  to  i>ersist  on 
an  inflationary  course,  paying  for  all  sorts  of 
government  programs  by  depreciating  the 
currency,  it  will  increasingly  be  driven  to 
protectionism,  governmental  controls  and 
manipulation  of  foreign  exchange,  and  finally 
economic  isolation,  which  ■will  have  grave 
political   as  well   as  economic  cost*. 

But  pointing  out  these  financial  dangers 
does  not  mean  that  the  country  should  not 
tackle  the  crucial  problems  of  domestic  pov- 
erty. Nor  does  it  mean  that  much  larger  re- 
sources cannot  go  to  the  poor  without  dam- 
<iging  the  national  economy. 

THE    THREE    n'NDAMFNTALS 

How  can  this  trick  be  worked?  There  is  no 
magic,  but  it  will  involve  sticking  to  three 
principles: 

1.  The  present  composition  of  government 
expenditures  must  be  restructured  to  focus 
more  resources  on  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  society.  There  is  merit  in  the  complaint 
of  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  that  "our  Con- 
gress passes  laws  which  subsidize  corjxira- 
tion  farms,  oil  companies,  airlines,  and 
houses  for  suburbia,  but  when  it  ttirns  its 
attention  to  the  poor  it  suddenly  becomes 
concerned  about  balancing  the  budget."  In 
this  time  of  inflation,  the  nation  does  need 
to  worry — and  should  worry  more — about 
balancing  the  budget,  but  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  (other  than  pork-barrel  politics) 
that  costly  programs  subsidizing  individuals 
or  groups  that  are  quite  well  fixed  should 
not  be  cut  down  or  out.  and  replaced  by 
subsidies  for  those  who  really  need  help. 

2.  Existing  protjrams  for  helping  the  poor 
need  to  be  improved  or  replaced.  According 
to  government  estimates,  some  S27-billion  of 
federal  money  is  already  going  to  the  poor — 
plus  a  lot  of  state  and  local  money.  Many 
of  these  programs,  in  the  opinion  of  welfare 
experts,  suffer  from  deficiencies  that  lock  the 
poor  into  poverty — for  instance,  by  makins; 
it  impossible  for  a  husband  to  stay  with  his 
family  or  next  to  impossible  for  a  women  to 
get  day  c?re  for  her  children  and  go  out  and 
work.  Welfare's  faults  have  been  studied  and 
restudied:  we  know  what  to  do.  The  need  is 
to  replace  study  with  action. 

3.  A  growing  economy  can  afford,  and  will 
benefit  from,  programs  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty.  The  so-called  "fiscal  dividend" — the 
increasing  tax  neld  of  a  growing  economy — 
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will  total  $10-blllion  gr  more  every  year.  We 
should  devote  a  larger  share  of  these  increas- 
ing resources  to  creating  the  Jobs,  providing 
services  such  as  education  and  health  that 
will  prepare  people  for  employment,  and, 
when  necessary,  maintaining  the  income  of 
those  who  cannot  work  or  cannot  support 
their  families  with  the  low-paying  Jobs  for 
which  they  can  qualify. 

None  of  this  will  come  easily.  It  will  in- 
volve hard  thought  and  careful  planning  of 
where  government  spending  is  going.  If  we 
are  serious  about  licking  the  poverty  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  we  should  put  our 
money— and  our  private  and  public  plan- 
ning— where  until  now  only  our  mouths 
have  been. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  AND  AVIATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Sr>caker,  last  week 
marked  the  golden  anniversary  of  air- 
mall  service. 

The  occa.'^ion  was  very  .suitably  marked 
in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Buf- 
falo— oldest  Aero  Club  in  America  and 
.second  oldest  in  the  world. 

Honor  uuest  was  a  former  Buffalonian, 
Dr  Leo  S  Packer,  Assistant  Postma-ster 
General  in  charce  of  Research  and  En- 
gineerin?. 

Dr.  Packer  wa.s  a.ssociated  with  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  when  he  was  in 
Buffalo,  one  of  the  Nation's  great  aero- 
nautical i-esearch  cent-ers. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  veiT 
fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Packer  on  its  stafT. 
particularly  a.s  the  Departments— and 
very  prop<>rly — places  more  emphasis 
than  ever  in  its  history  on  sei-^kinR  im- 
provements in  the  handling  of  the  back- 
breaking  volume  of  mail  today. 

A  report  on  departmental  progress  was 
incorporated  in  Dr.  Packer's  very  inter- 
esting address,  the  text  of  which  follows: 
Address    by    Dr.    Leo    S.    Packer.    Assistant 
postmaster    ctenerat.    for    research    and 
Engineering 

Occasionally,  when  I  draw  a  speaking  as- 
signment I  wonder  whether  I  am  the  appro- 
.oriate  choice  Tonight,  however,  I  feel  my 
credentials  are  in  good  order. 

The  geography  certainly  is  right.  This  Is  a 
homecoming  for  me  I  lived  in  Bufl'alo  for 
11  happy  years  .And  when  I  lived  here  my 
working  address  was  the  Aero  Club's  neigh- 
bor, the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory. 
Just  10  years  ago  I  used  to  rest  my  eyes  by 
looking  out  mv  office  window  at  the  airplanes 
coming  in  over  the  Westlnghouse  Plant. 

My  years  at  Cornell  stimulated  my  inter- 
est In  flying  and  you  see  before  you  this 
evening  a  newly-minted  private  pilot,  tried 
and  tested  in  the  crowded  skies  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  And  destiny  has  led  me  2  years 
ago  to  become  a  postal  official.  I  call  those 
good  qualifications  to  be  your  speaker  to- 
night, in  all  modesty.  However,  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  almost  failed  a  college  course  in 
public  speaking  At  the  time,  I  didn't  know 
that  making  speeches  had  anything  to  do 
with  being  an  engineer.  And  when  I  finish 
my  speech  tonight.  I  hope  many  of  you  will 
not  think  I  should  have  flunked  that  course. 
Two  days  ago  in  Washington.  Postmaster 
General  Marvin  Watson  issued  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  air  mail. 
The  issuance  of  the  commemorative  stamp 
was  Just  one  of  a  number  of  special  events 


and  ceremonies  held  to  mark  air  mail's  50th 
birthday. 

Many  of  the  original  air  mall  pilots  and 
mechanics  who  are  still  living  gathered  in 
Washington  for  the  anniversary  celebrations. 
I  met  several  of  them;  they  are  a  remarkable 
group  of  people  For  them.  I'm  sure,  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  day  was  a  chance  to 
see  an  old  friend  again— an  old  friend  that 
had  been  revived  especially  for  the  occasion 
and  had  come  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco. 
The  old  irlend  I'm  referring  to  is  a  De- 
Haviland  4B  mall  plane  "Hie  carcass  of  one 
of  these  planes,  which  were  the  workhorses 
of  the  old  Aerial  Mall  Service,  as  It  was  first 
called,  was  rescued  three  years  ago  from  a 
mountain  top  In  the  Rcn-kles  where  it  had 
last  come  to  an  unscheduled  .stop  many  years 
before. 

The  le.scvilng  was  done  by  the  Air  Mall 
Pioneers,  an  organization  of  employees  of  the 
Air  Mall  Service  that  existed  from  lfll8  to 
1927.  A  group  of  these  men  rebuilt  the 
DeHavlland  to  Us  old  splendor — canvas, 
wooden  ribs,  and  all. 

About  a  month  ago,  a  67-year-old  pilot 
named  Bill  Hackbarth  climbed  Into  the  open 
cockpit  in  San  Francisco,  zipped  up  his  black 
leather  living  jacket,  adjusted  his  goggles, 
and  headed  East.  He  hopped  from  city  to  city, 
following  the  first  transcontinental  air  mall 
route  to  New  York. 

Last  week  Hackbarth  retracted  the  first 
regularly-scheduled  air  mall  route  from  New 
York  to  Washington  and  delivered  the  plane 
to  the  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

Pilot  Hackbarth  had  some  problems  with 
his  old  plane-  a  truck  with  spare  parts  fol- 
lowed him  all  the  way  across  the  country. 
But  his  difficulties  were  nothing  compared 
to  the  first  air  mall  flight— from  Washington 
to  New  York,  with  a  stop  in  Philadelphia — 
back  In  1918. 

As  befits  such  a  notable  occasion,  many 
dignitaries  were  on  hand  for  that  first  flight, 
including  President  Wilson.  The  ground  crew 
rolled  out  the  Curtiss  biplane  that  was  to 
make  the  trip,  and  spun  the  propeller  furl- 
ovisly. 

Nothing  happened.  No  e.is. 
That  oversight  was  corrected  and  the 
plane  took  off.  piloted  by  an  Army  lieutenant 
named  George  Boyle.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to 
the  excitement  of  having  his  fiancee  on  the 
ground  witnessing  his  day  of  triumph.  But 
whatever  the  reason.  Lieutenant  Boyle 
headed  south.  Philadelphia,  of  course,  is 
north  of  Washington. 

The  lieutenant  sensed  something  was 
wrong  and  after  flvlng  25  miles  he  decided 
to  land  to  ask  directions.  Unfortunately,  he 
broke  the  propeller  in  the  pro<-e.ss,  and  he 
and    the    mail    returned    to    Washington    by 

But  Lieutenant  Bovle  was  not  easily  dls- 
courai^ed.  He  tried  again  the  next  day.  This 
time  another  plane  accompanied  him  40 
miles  of  the  wav  to  Philadelphia,  Once  the 
other  plane  turned  back,  Boyle  got  lost  again 
and  landed,  out  of  gas,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Still,  he  persevered.  He  scrounged  up  some 
fuel  and  took  off.  He  almost  made  It  this 
time,  crashing  just  a  few  miles  from  the 
Philadelphia  air  field.  Unhurt  and  deter- 
mined to  complete  at  least  part  of  his  mis- 
sion, Bovle  hailed  a  truck  and  delivered  the 
mail  to  Philadelphia  that  way. 

Because  of  the  air  mail  anniversary,  this 
story  has  been  recounted  many  times  in  re- 
cent months.  And  I'm  afr.ild  history  has 
been  a  little  unkind  to  Lieutenant  Boyle.  As 
a  fledgling  flver  with  a  special  appreciation 
of  the  problems  he  encountered,  he  has  my 
sympathv.  Even  with  a  sectional  chart  and 
VOR  navi<'ation,  I  almcst  got  lost  on  my  first 
cross-country  flights. 

Even  the  omens  weren't  \JOod  for  the  in- 
auguration of  air  mail.  The  day  before  the 
first  flight  a  commemorative  st.amp  .showing 
a  Jenny  plane  was  issued.  One  block  of  the 
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stamps   was  prlnt*d^wlth  the  Jenny  Hying 
upside  down. 

But  to  paraphrase  a  familiar  proverb,  this 
was  not  an  ill  omen  that  blew  nobody  good. 
Today  those  stamps  are  worth  $20,000  apiece. 
Lieutenant  Boyle  and  the  upside  down 
stamps  notwithstanding,  the  debut  of  iiir 
mall  wasn't  a  total  disaster  Tlie  southbound 
flight  from  New  York  to  Washington  came 
through  on  schedule  the  first  day— and  com- 
pleted flights  became  the  rule,  even  In  the 
earliest  days  of  air  mall. 

It  would  be  difficult  lo  exaggerate  air  mall  s 
c<5ntrlbutlon  to  the  American  aviation  in- 
dustry. I  have  Joked  a  bit  about  air  mall's 
first  misadventure.  But  those  who  pioneered 
in  the  delivery  of  mall  by  plane  were  men 
of  great  vision  and  courage.  • 

Flying  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  air 
mail'  began.  A  modern-day  airline  executive 
described  the  planes  air  mall  pilots  flew  as 
•a  nervous  collection  of  whistling  wires,  of 
linen  stretched  over  wooden  ribs,  all  at- 
tached to  a  wheezy,  water-cooled  engine" 
Yet  less  than  two  decades  after  Kitty 
Hawk  air  maU  hnd  .spanned  the  continent. 
It  was  an  air  mall  pilot.  Jack  Knight,  who 
proved  it  was  possible  lo  fly  cross-country 
ul  night. 

Air  mall  played  a  key  role  In  the  lighting 
of  airfields,  charting  of  air  routes,  and  the 
development  of  navigation  instruments  and 
radio  equipment  for  jilanes. 

Few  of  the  nation's  major  alrllne.s  could 
have  survived  without  the  revenue  they  re- 
ceived for  carrvlng  the  mall  Many  airlines 
began  by  carrying  the  mall  and  It  was  iheir 
sole  source  of  revenue  for  many  years 

Without  air  mail,  the  commercial  airlines 
would  not  have  been  able  to  develop  the  vast 
network  of  passenger  schedules  that  is  .-ufh 
ft  vital  part  of  the  nation's  transportation 
svstem  today. 

The  Postal  Service  is  still  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  aviation  Indus- 
irv  Last  Januarv  we  entered  a  new  era  in 
the  movement  of  mall  by  plane.  The  Depart- 
ment .announced  then  that  all  first-class 
mail  that  could  be  speeded  by  air  service 
would  be  airlifted. 

Naturally,  this  has  meant  a  tremendous 
increase  lii  the  amount  of  mall  moved  by 
plane.  And  It  has  opened  up  new  vistas  f-jr 
the  operators  of  air  U»xls. 

Airlift  of  first-class  mall  was  made  pos- 
sible by  creation  of  an  inter-connected  air 
transportation  network  that  now  includes 
more  than  500  cities.  Some  of  the  cities  are 
not  served  by  scheduled  airlines  In  other 
areas  scheduled  service  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  postal  needs. 

Air  taxis  are  filling  the  gap.  I  think  I  can 
give  you  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  impor- 
tance' of  the  Postal  Service  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  »he  ulr  taxi  industry  with 
lust  two  statistics  In  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
Post  Office  paid  .out  $187,000  to  air  taxi  i-p- 
crators  lor  cnrrvtng  the  mall.  Next  fiscal  year 
we  expect  U3  spend  $12  million  on  air  taxi 
transportation. 

Changes  are  coming  so  fast  in  the  irans- 
port.ition  of  mail  that  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  full  imnlication  of  the  conversion 
to  what  in  C.nada  is  known  as  "all-up"  mail 
service. 

We  do  know  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
mall-carrving  planes  of  all  types  will  rr.u- 
tinely  move  in  and  out  of  airport*  ::cross  the 
nation  as  many  as  25,0000  times  d.  day. 
These  planes  will  handle  well  over  3  *iHion 
pounds  of  mail  dally. 

When  vou  compare  that  (icure— 3  million 
pounds  a  day— with  the  252  million  pounds 
of  air  mall  handled  bv  the  Postal  Service  in 
all  of  fi.scal  vear  1967.  you  get  an  idea  of  what 
is  happening  right  now  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion of  mail. 

The  development  of  super  cargo  jets  and 
planes  tl^at  can  be  converted  quickly  from 
passenger  tJ  freight  .service  also  are  impor- 
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tant  elements  In  the  changing  mosaic  of 
mall  transportaUon.  The  big  Jets,  obviously, 
offer  more  space  per  flight  and  thus  make 
air  transportation  more  convenient  and  more 
economical. 

Quick-change  aircraft  make  more  planes 
available  In  the  late  evening  and  early  morn- 
ing hours.  These  hours,  from  about  10  p.m. 
to  4  a.m.,  are  hardly  the  choice  ones  for 
passenger  travel,  but  they  are  crucial  Ih 
terms  of  expeditious  mail  delivery. 

It  Is  during  these  hours  that  the  bulk  of 
mail  moves  between  major  cities.  Planes  that 
end  their  passenger  runs  during  thl.s  period, 
and  then  can  be  quickly  converted  to  cargo 
service,  will  make  additional  space  available 
to  us  at  the  time  we  need  it  most.  ' 

•  Urban  sprawl,  and  traffic  congestion  on 
the  ground,  are  problems  that  affect  air 
transp>ortatlon  of  the  mall.  The  ramlllar  story 
of  the  passenger  who  spends  more  time  get- 
ting to  and  from  the  airports  than  in  flight 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  m;ul. 

As  one  possible  solution  to  this  pfoblem. 
we  are  making  limited  but  growing  use  of 
helicopters  to  move  the  mail  to  and  from 
airports.  Last  fiscal  year  helicopters  carried 
58,000  ton-miles  of  mail.  Next  fiscal  year  we 
expect  helicopter  transportation  of  mail  to 
climb  to  83.000  ton-miies. 

The  Postal  Service  can  indeed  be  proud  of 
Its  role  in  the  development  of  air  transpor- 
tation and  the  imaginative  use  it  has  made 
over  the  years  of  advances  in  artation  tech- 
nology. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  the  Postal 
Service's  record  In  developing  and  adapting 
other  forms  of  technology  to  the  benefit  of 
our  mail  system.  I  can't. 

In  fact,  until  recently  the  technological 
revolution  that  is  one  of  the  chief  hallm.irks 
at  our  age  had  very  little  Impact  on  the  way 
mail  is  coUect,ed,  processed  and  delivered. 
The  Poet  Offices  Bureau  of  Research  and 
E.'iarlneering  was  created  Just  two  years  ago. 
It  is  our  Job  to  close  the  postal  technology 
g  ip.  to  apply  modem  scientific  aoid  engi- 
neering disciplines  to  every  aspect  of  our 
mail  delivery  system.  Given  the  size,  com- 
plexity, growing  workload  and  social  and 
business  significance  of  the  PostaJ  Service, 
this  assignment  constitutes  quite  a  chal- 
lenge. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
processes  about  as  much  mall  as  all  the 
other  major  nations  of  the  world  combined. 
This  yeaj  we  expect  to  handle  some  83  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail.  Within  20  years,  we  e3<- 
pect  volume  to  rise  to  140  billion  pieces.  ; 
We  operate  the  most  far-flung  postal  com- 
munication system  In  the  world. 

We  employ  over  7  hundred  thousand  peii- 
sons.   giving  us  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
•Aork  forces. 
Our  total  annual  budget  is  over  $7  billion. 
We  own  or  rent  more  than  lOO.OOO  vehicles. 
We    occupy    more    than    40.000    bxjlldings. 
most  of  them  rented,  but  we  also  have  a  very 
extensive  construction  program  of  our  own. 
In  short,  the  Postal  Service  is  a  huge  proc- 
essing  and   delivery   complex.   There   are.   (jf 
course,  other  large  processing  and  delivery 
operations.  But  I  doubt  If  any  of  them  has 
a  list  of  complicating  factors  as  Imposing  as 
the  Post  Office's. 

We  must  do  our  processing  In  over  40,000 
separate  "plants"  spretid  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  little  control  over  where 
our  plants  are  located.  We  must  have  a  post 
office  In  every  area  where  the  volume  of  mall 
warrants  one- 

We  have  nd  control  over  the  volume  or  na- 
tionwide flow  pattern  of  the  product  we 
handle.  ? 

We  must  by  law  provide  service  to  sparsely 
populated,  inaccessible  places,  even  though 
the  volume  of  mail  involved  cannot  pos- 
sibly Justify  such  service  from  a  strictly 
economic  viewpoint. 

Unlike  industry,  we  have  no  standard  spec- 
ifications for  what  we  process  and  it  is  truly 
impossible  to  describe  in  a  rigorous  manner 
a  standard  mall  sample.  This,  of  course,  com- 
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plicates  greatly  our  processing  machine  de- 
sign problems. 

■  We  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  move 
mall  of  any  kind  and  in  any  volume  between 
any  two  of  our  poet  offices.  This  requires 
the  daily  use  of  a  distribution  pattern  which 
includes  any  one  of  more  than  one  billion 
permutations  of  possible  mail  movements. 
To  move  this  mail,  we  buy  more  than 
$600  rnillion  worth  of  air,  rail,  truck  and 
ship  transportation  annually  on  schedules  we 
do  not  control,  and  some  day  we  will  prob- 
ably buy  cable,  microwave  and  satellite  com- 
munications channels. 

We  must  apply  sound  technology  to  this 
system  wherever  applicable  to  make  the  de- 

tlvery   of    mall    fast,    accurate,    efficient   and 
iconomlcal. 

I'm  confident  we  can  get  the  Job  done.  But 
il  win  admit  that  when  you  first  come  face 
|tr  fare  with  it.  the  task  is  a  little  frighten- 
ing. Perhaps  more  so  than  the  simple  prob- 
Jem  of  producing  a  profitable  product  in  a 
Competitive  environment. 
I  Shortly  after  I  Joined  the  Department  a 
newspaperman  came  to  my  office  to  inter- 
jvlew  me.  Just  before  he  arrived  I  had  been 
Blven  my  first  in-depth  briefing  about  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  obstacles  that  had 
I  to  be  overcome  In  applying  modern  tcch- 
lology  to  mall  delivery. 
I  w.is  still  somewhat  shaken  from  the 
briefing  when  the  newspaperman  started  his 
'  questioning. 

"What  do  you  expect  to  devote  most  of 
your  time  to?"  he  asked. 

"I  plan  to  cry  a  lot."  I  said. 
I    In   the   past   two   years   we   have  sUnifi- 
icantly  expanded  the  role  of  research  aiWen- 
fgineerlng  In  the  mall  delivery  process,  Al- 
» (though  public  attention  and  the  interest  of 
"news  media  have  focused  on  postal  mechani- 
zation— on  hardware — our  activities  cover  a 
i  much  wider  range. 

I      We  are  deeply  involved  in  systems  analysis, 
'  faetwork  stimulation,  human  factors  research, 
transportation     research,     containerlzatlon, 
f  cost-benefit  studies  and  similar  pursuits. 
'    We   are   applying  s>-stems   engineering  to 
tile  specific  and  often  unique  needs  of  postal 
,  construction.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  our 
major  postal  facilities  were  built  before  1940. 
trhey  were  designed  and  located  for  mail  vol- 
|umes   and   mall   transportation   modes   and 
patterns   that   have   long   since  disappeared 
.  into  history.  Because  of  obsolescence  of  fa- 
'  cUltles    and    growing   mail    volumes   in   the 
next   5   years,   we   will   need   to   provide  new 
■postal  space  equal  to  the  total  we  now  oc- 
cupy, at>out  100  million  square  feet. 

Specialists  from  our  Bureau  are  now  in- 
volved In  the  entire  construction  process — 
jfrom  the  development  of  design  concepts  and 
pei^ormance  .^specifications  to  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  fixed  mechanization  and  mail 
flow  systems  after  the  new  facility  has  been 
In  operation  for  six  to  18  months. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 

the  role  of  indixstrial  engineering,  not  only  In 

;  our   shop,   but   In    the   Postal   Service   gen- 

i  erally.  ."Vs  a  result,  the  extent  and  nature  of 

■  industrial  engineering  have  been  enlarged  to 

Include  intensive  engineering  operations  in 

the  field. 

Industrial   engineers   are   participating   in 
research  and  development  programs,  in  se- 
lected areas  of  construction  engineering,  and 
in  tjje  special  management  and  cost  benefit 
1  studies  required  by  me  or  my  top  staff. 
,      In   construction,    for   example,    industrial 
engineers  .are  assisting  in  developing  the  data 
required  for  planning  major  postal  facilities, 
'  Including  the  mechanization,  the  flow  pat- 
terns,  use  of   space,    environmental   factors, 
and  adaptability  to  future  changes. 

They  are  doing  mall  flow  studies,  special 
tests  and  surveys  to  obtain  accurate  figures 
ion  the  various  tj-pes  of  mail,  projections  of 
luture  needs,  preparation  of  modular  work- 
place arrangements,  and  mock-ups  of  equip- 
ment layouts  needed  to  standardize  post 
office  work  areas  and  provide  rigorous  deter- 
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mination   of   space   mechanization   require- 
ments. 

Also,  In  cooperation  with  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Operations,  industrial  engineers 
are  conducting  studies  In  selecting  post 
offices  to  improve  mall  handling  procedures, 
layout  of  equipment,  use  of  existing  mecha- 
nization— and  to  recommend  areas  in  need 
of  new  or  additional  processing  machines  or 
equipment. 

Naturally,  strong  emphasis  Is  being  put  on 
converting  mall  processing  from  a  predomi- 
nantly manuiil  to  an  extensively  mechanized 
operation.  In  our  major  mall  handling  cen- 
ters we  are  relying  more  and  more  on  ma- 
chines to  separate  mall  by  size,  stack  It.  seek 
out  and  cancel  the  postage,  place  all  pieces 
so  the  addres.ses  are  In  the  same  direction, 
and  sort  tlie  mall  according  to  destination. 

There  Is  great  room  for  improvement  in 
devising  rational  rules  for  sorting  .<!Chemes, 
a  process  analogous  to  designing  switching 
networks  for  telephone  systems. 

We  have  had  excellent  results  with  a  semi- 
autom.itic  letter  sorting  machine  operated 
through  a  keyboard  control  system.  The  ma- 
chine can  accommodate  up  to  12  keyboard 
operators — iind  when  fully  manned  it  can 
sort  36.000  letters  an  hour  to  some  300  sepa- 
rate destinations. 

Our  most  sophisticated  machine  Is  now 
sorting  letters  on  an  experimental  basis  In 
the  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Hoviston  Post  Offices. 
This  machine  optically  scans  the  city-state 
destinations  and  ZIP  Codes  and  sorts  the 
letters  automatically. 

When  hooked  up  to  the  mechanical  sorter, 
the  scanner  does  the  work  of  the  keyboard 
operators  and  the  sorting  operation  can  be 
made  fully  automatic.  If  desired,  digital  code 
marks  can  be  placed  on  envelopyes  to  permit 
fully  automatic  sorting,  without  operators. 
In  subsequent  processing. 

In  our  mechanization  work — indeed,  In  all 
ovir  efforts  to  update  the  Postal  Service — we 
are  employing  the  systems  approach.  Too 
often  in  the  past  the  Postal  Service  has  con- 
centrated on  the  development  and  instal- 
lation of  individual  machines  'or  techniques 
only  to  find  that  they  were  incompatible 
with  other  machines  or  techniques  being 
ttsed. 

Now  we  are  working  on  the  development  of 
complete  systems  for  the  processing  and 
movement  of  mail.  New  concepts,  new  tech- 
niques, and  new  machines  are  being  eval- 
uated In  the  light  of  systems  requirements 
and  performance  so  we  will  avoid  the  de- 
velopment of  Incompatible  or  marginal  units. 
In  concentrating  on  strengthening  the  De- 
partment's own  technological  skills  and  po- 
tential, we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  con- 
tribution the  nation's  industrial  and  aca- 
demic scientific  community  can  make  to 
acmeve  our  goals.  We  are  .seeking  the 
help  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy — 
both  in  the  form  of  free  advice  as  well  as 
research  and  development  contracts. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  number  of  active 
research  and  development  contracts  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  50  to  more  than  150. 
We  have  a  Post  Office  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Advisory  Council  that  is  now  a  little 
more  than  a  year  old.  Outstanding  engineers, 
managers  and  scientists  from  private  Indus- 
try, the  academic  world  and  government  are 
asked  to  serve  on  the  Council.  Dr.  Chapman 
of  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  is  one 
of  ovu:  members. 

The  response  has  been  magnificent.  Coun- 
cil members  are  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom  and  experience  on  a  wide  range  of 
technological  problems.  Many  of  their  recom- 
mendations are  now  being  carried  out  in  our 
Bureau. 

We  iiave  reaped,  and  will  continue  to  reap, 
valuable  dividends  from  the  support  we  are 
getting  from  private  industry.  In  my  view, 
this  cooperation  and  support  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  creative  federalism  that  is  more 
and  more  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
policy  and  national  life. 
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My  sojourn  In  the  public  service  after  many 
years  In  research  and  Industry  has  reinforced 
my  conviction  that  all  of  the  government's 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  American 
scxrlety  require  the  understanding,  tlie 
cooperation  and  the  commitment  of  a  broad 
range  of  private  organizations. 

In  the  Postal  Service.  I  believe  it  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  ru-rlve  at  the 
proper  mix  of  what  we  do  ourselves  and 
what  we  contract  to  outside  groups.  Certain 
vital  resfwnslbilltles  should  not  and  cannot 
be  done  by  contract  Among  these  are  feas- 
ibility testing  of  new  ideas,  industrial  engi- 
neering laboratory  and  field  work,  value  en- 
gineering, requirement  studies,  materials 
testing,  field  evaluations  and  economic 
analyses. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  do — we  must  have 
the  capabihty  to  do — any  Job  that  can't  mark 
time  awaiting  completion  of  lengthy  contract 
procedures. 

Tliere  Is  also  an  Intangible  reason  for  tack- 
ling some  of  tlie  toughest  Jobs  on  our  own — 
Intangible  but  still  very  important  H^rller, 
I  said  there  is  a  tremendous  challenge  In 
building  a  modern,  technologically  advanced 
postal  system. 

Much  of  this  Inherent  challenge,  however, 
would  be  lost  if  we  ;icted  merely  as  a  lun- 
nel  for  research  and  engineering  contracts  to 
outside  organizations.  We  cannot  motivate 
and  retain  creative  engineers  In  an  organiza- 
tion that  merely  lets  contracts. 

Unless  we  solve  certain  technical  problems 
ourselves.  I  doubt  if  we  can  develop  a  full 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  our  needs. 

Tlie  sense  of  excitement  I  see  infusing  our 
Bureau  is  an  invaluable  asset.  We  have  a  long, 
long  road  l>efore  us.  But  if  we  can  maintain 
a  creative,  stimulating  atmosphere,  with  em- 
phasis on  quality  of  people,  we  will  be  able 
to  take  pride  in  a  Postal  Service  built  on 
outstanding  technological  achievements. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  on 
the  contribution  research  and  engineering 
has  made  to  the  Postal  Service — and  the  Pos- 
tal Service  has  made  to  research  and  engi- 
neering— with  the  same  sense  of  well-earned 
satisfaction  felt  by  those  who  gave  wings 
to  the  mall. 

The  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
Buffalo  is  Jack  B.  Prior,  who  was  toast- 

ma-ster  and  introduced  the  foiesUs  among 
whom  I  was  honored  to  be  included. 

Buffalo  Po.'Jtma.stcr  Myron  F.  Blakeney 
Introduced  Dr.  Packer  as  follows: 

Introduction'   by   Postmaster  Blakenet 

The  assignment  given  to  me  this  memo- 
rable night  by  your  energetic  president.  Jack 
Prior,  will  always  be  a  cherished  one — the 
opportunity,  during  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  air  mall,  to  say  a  few 
words  before  the  oldest  Aero  Club  in  America 
and  the  second  oldest  Aero  Club  in  the 
world,  by  Introducing  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

In  my  humble  opinion  he  could  be  ade- 
quately presented  and  his  prowess  described 
in  three  words,  "an  engineer's  engineer." 
Though  he  is  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  you.  I  believe  it  will  be  stimulating 
to  review  a  short  biography  of  his  equally 
short  lifetime.  48  years  to  date — a  truly 
dynamic  soul  of  this  universe  in  the  orbit 
of  accomplishment. 

Doctor  Leo  .S.  Packer  is  the  first  presi- 
dential appointee  to  head  up  the  Post  Office 
Department's  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, having  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Jolmson  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  September  14.  1966. 

This  new  Bureau  was  created  in  July  1966 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  Doctor  Packer  directs 
all  of  the  Post  Office  Department's  research 
and  development  progranis  for  new  mall 
processing  equipment  with  the  added  re- 
sponsibility for  the  architectural  and  en- 
gineering programs  for  all  new  postal  facili- 
ties. 
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Doctor  Packer  came  to  the  Past  Office  De- 
partment on  June  13,  1966  from  Xerox  Cor- 
poration to  reorganize  the  department's  re- 
search and  engineering  activities  At  Xerox 
he  was  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  specialized  government  re- 
search and  development  contracts  lor  the 
corporation 

He  served  from  1959  to  1962  with  the  Space 
and  Defense  Division  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Inc  , 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  first  as  director  of 
engineering  and  later  as  division  manager. 

From  1949  to  1959,  he  was  head  of  the 
instrumentation  .section  of  Cornell  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory  here  at  our  doorstep.  Just 
to  keep  fully  occupied,  he  also  was  active  in 
professional  educational  fields,  teaching  In 
the  graduate  Engineering  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  and  serving  on  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Laboratory. 

From  1947  to  1949,  he  served  with  the 
American  Bosch  Arma  Corporation  as  devel- 
opment engineer  on   gyroscopic  systems. 

During  World  War  II  ( 1943-1947 ) .  he  served 
In  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  war 
as  a  combat  engineer  and  was  discharged  as 
a  captain.  He  holds  the  Bronze  Star  medal 
and  four  campaign  Stars. 

He  received  his  masters  degree  in  Engineer- 
ing Sciences  in  1948  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Ills  doctorate  In  engineering 
mechanics  from  Cornell  University,  In   1956 

His  primary  research  was  In  dynamics, 
vibrations  anti  machine  design.  He  Is  author 
of  several  scientific  publications  and  reports, 
and  is  a  member  of  numerous  professional 
and   technical   .societies. 

He  is  also  a  registered  professional  engineer 
in  New  'i'ork  State  and  a  graduate  In 
mechanical  engineering  from  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1941. 

Last,  bvit  not  least,  he  Is  a  licensed  pilot. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — with  personal 
pleasure — our  esteemed  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Leo  S.  Packer. 
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Mr  Johnson's  fault  lies  In  not  keeping  the 
brakes  on  nonesBentlal  spending.  He  declined, 
despite  Congress'  Insistence,  to  trim  his  own 
1969  budget  and  Instead  Invited  Congress  to 
whack  at  it  So.  Congress  now  is  considering 
cuts  of  at  least  $4  billion. 

The  "pot  calling  the  kettle  black"  dialogue 
Is  not  going  to  help  the  home  purcha.ser  wh<-> 
has  to  pay  out  several  thousand  dollars  more 
In  higher  Interest  rates  because  government 
officials  neglect  to  face  up  to  their  resp>u- 
.slbilltles. 


THE  PRESIDENT  CANNOT  ABSOLVE 
HIMSELF 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Seattle.  Wash..  Times  of  May  9,  1968: 
The  President  Cannot  Absolve  Himself 

President  Johnson  has  taken  a  testy  and 
unjustified  swipe  at  Congress  by  blaming  it 
for  the  steady  and  alarming  incre.ose  in  in- 
terest rates.  Mr.  Johnson  warned  that  the 
rates  can  ri.se  to  10  per  cent  unless  Congress 
restores  fiscal  rifeponslbility  to  the  govern- 
ment by  enacting  Mr.  Johnson's  10  per  cent 
surtax  on  income  taxes,  which  Senate-House 
conferees  agreed  last  night  to  accept. 

Mr.  Johnson  Jabbed  the  legislative  branch 
while  he  signed  a  law  lifting  the  former  6  per 
cent  interest-rate  ceiling  on  government- 
guaranteed  rr.ortgage  loans  and  permitting  a 
new  6  75  per  cent  interest  rate  to  be  set. 

The  President  is  Justifiably  incensed  over 
Congress'  needless  dallying  on  the  surtax, 
which  experts  agree  is  recjuired— together 
with  major  spending  cuts — to  bring  federal 
revenues  more  Into  line  with  expenditures. 

But  that  hardly  excuses  Mr.  Johnson's  own 
failure  to  take  appropriate  action  to  halt  the 
present  inflationary  trend,  of  which  the  inter- 
est-rate Increase  is  a  reflection. 

Since  1964.  when  Mr  Johnson  was  elected. 
the  average  interest  rate  at  New  York  City 
banks  has  climbed  from  4  4  per  cent  to  6.2 
per  cent  But  money  now  is  almost  unavail- 
able at  the  6.2  per  cent  rate. 


FOR     MORE     EQUITABLE    PARTICI- 
PATION   IN    ELECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M    ASHBROnK 

i^.r  taiio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17  the  David  Lawrence  column 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  threw 
some  lisht  on  the  reason  why  Senator 
Frank  Lausche  lo.st  in  Ohio's  primary 
election  last  week.  As  one  of  a  ho.st  of 
Ohio  voters  who  respect  and  admire  Sen- 
ator Lau-sche.  I  deem  it  a  lo.ss  to  our 
country  and  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  lose 
the  services  of  this  fine  state.sman.  One 
of  the  contributing:  factors  in  his  de- 
feat was  undoubtedly  the  intense  par- 
ticipation of  various  union  lorces  which 
made  Senator  Lausche's  defeat  a  cau.se 
cclebre.  The  extent  of  labor's  contribu- 
tion was  outlined  by  Ken  W  Clawson  of 
the  Washington  Po-^^t  in  the  May  16  is.-^ue 
of  that  publication  and  is  the  basis  lor 
David  Lawrence's  column  cited  above. 
How  much  was  actually  spent  by  the 
various  unions  in  this  effort  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known,  but  it  leempha.sizes 
the  urgent  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1923  which  regulates  ihe  broad  area 
of  political  campaignins  and  financing 
of  elections. 

As  Mr,  Lawrence  points  out,  if  a  group 
of  corporations  participated  in  an  elec- 
tion in  the  .same  manner  attributed  to 
various  unions,  their  action  would  be 
called  "scandalous"  and  Members  of 
Congress  would  promptly  introduce  ICK- 
islation  to  severely  punish  such  action. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  possible  existing  euidelines  concern- 
ing organizational  participation  in  elec- 
tions. Corrective  leijislation.  unfortu- 
nately, stands  very  little  chance  of  pas- 
sage during  this  Congress,  but  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made  .somewhere. 

I  place  the  article,  entitled  "Unions 
Spend  to  Defeat  Lausche."  by  David 
Lawrence,  in  the  May  17  i.ssue  of  the 
Washington  Star  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Unions  Spend  To  Defeat  Laische 
( By  David  Lawrence  I 
It  is  possible  in  Americ4»  for  a  labor  orga- 
nization with  a  vested  interest  In  legislation 
to  spend  a  huge  sum  of  money  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  a  member  of  Congress  even 
though  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
bars  any  corporation  or  labor  organization 
from  contributing  "anything  of  value"  to  a 
federal   election,   including   primaries. 

Frank  J.  Latische,  former  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land who  served  five  terms  of  two  years  each 
as  governor  oi  Ohio,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  objective  and  conscientious  members 
the  United  States  Senate  has  ever  had.  Yet 
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he  waa  defeated  In  a  Democratic  primary  for 
a  third  term  a  few  days  ago  by  the  ex- 
pencUtiire  of  a  large  sum  of  money  collected 
in  part  from  dues  of  labor  union  members. 

Although  mo6t  of  the  prominent  news- 
papers In  Ohio  supported  Lausche  for  re- 
nomlnatlon,  he  went  down  to  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Cincinnati  Councilman  John  J. 
GiUigan.  preaximably  because  the  senator 
did  not  have  available  financial  support  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  Intensive  drive  made 
by  the  state  labor  federation,  which  is  afHlt- 
aied  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

Up  to  now.  the  courts  have  ruled  that  labor 
unions  could  conduct  "educational"  cam- 
paltms  and  could  participate  in  "get-out-the- 
vote"  movements.  But  the  many  ways  by 
which  labor  union  members  are  at  the  same 
time  individually  told  how  to  vote  .ue  not 
specifically  covered  in  any  existing  law.  Does 
"education."  for  Instance,  include  "election- 
eering"? 

Ken  W.  Clawson.  Washington  Post  staff 
wnt«r.  tells  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
campalgrn  in  Ohio  was  conducted  directly 
int<j  the  homes  of  800.000  union  members.  He 
writes: 

"GlUigan,  who  once  said  tliat  he  wouldn't 
run  against  Lausche  unless  labor  put  up  a 
$1  million  kitty,  reportedly  settled  for  some- 
where arounil  $300,000  .  .  . 

"The  chain  that  eventually  led  Into  the 
home  of  nearly  every  luiion  member  in  Ohio 
stfLTted  with  InternationiU  imions  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  Prom  these  unions,  the 
Ohio  federation  obtained  the  much-gviarded 
membership  lists  for  the  Buckeye  State. 

"These  lists  were  sent  to  local  unions  where 
telephone  numbers,  political  party  member- 
siiip.  registration  status  and  address  changes 
were  added.  Back  to  Columbus  went  the  lists 
and  then  to  tiie  International  Association 
of  Machinists  Building  in  Washington,  where 
a  computer  indexed  over  800.000  Ohio  union 
members  by  party,  registration  status.  Con- 
gressional District  and  by  respective  union, 

"Canvassers,  when  they  knocked  on  doors, 
were  equipped  with  information  atxjut  the 
fellow  trade  unionist  and  his  family  ahead 
of  time.  This  efficiency  was  particularly 
helpful  the  Monday  before  the  election  whA 
the  .VFLi-CIO  distributed  a  million  pieces  ^sf 
literature.  Knowledge  of  the  identities  and 
addresses  of  Ohio  unionists  permitted  the 
APLr-CIO  for  the  first  time  to  get  directly 
;:.r.o  800.000  members'  homes," 

The  state  labor  federation  selected  the 
strategic  indtistnal  areas  in  which  Demo- 
cratic primaries  may  be  won  and  concen- 
trated on  them,  so  the  "educational"  cam- 
paign was  not  necessarily  applied  throiighout 
the  sjate  in  every  district,  Per-capita  union 
dues  were  used  to  pay  the  expenses  for  po- 
litical work  in  the  primaries. 

Some  of  the  national  unions  made  direct 
contributions  of  their  own  and  gave  po- 
litical dollars  to  district  and  regional  offices. 
The  Ohio  AFL-CIO  will  report  to  the  sute 
government  that  $8,750  was  contributed  to 
the  "educational"  campaign.  But  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  just  setting  up  the 
computer-program  system  for  Identifying 
union  members  would  alone  run  between 
$80,000  and  $100,000. 

If  the  executives  of  a  group  oX  corpKsrations 
turned  over  their  naailing  lists  to  a  cam- 
paign committee,  supplied  iTie  money  to  can- 
vass voters,  told  tnem  to  "register  and  get 
out  the  vote."  and  urged  them  to  support  a 
particular  candidate.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  this  would  be  called  "scandalous." 
Many  members  of  Congress  would  promptly 
Introduce  legislation  to  mete  out  severe 
punishment  for  the  use  of  money  to  buy  an 
election. 

But  the  "civil  rights"  of  a  senator  or  mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  votes  according  to  his 
conscience  in  an  endeavor  to  serve  the  public 
interest  impartially  seem  to  be  ignored.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  either  the  House  or 
Senate  will  take  any  corrective  action,  as 
labor  unions  now  believe  they  control  a  ma- 
jority of  buth  Houses  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADDRESSES  OF  SECRETARY 

WEAVER  AND  DIRECTOR  SONNE- 
BORN  CONCERNING  HUD  SER- 
VICES TO  SMALL  TOWN  AMERICA 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devetopmcnt  is  devoting  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities, realizing  tliat  the  solution  of 
their  problems  is  vital  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  bie  cities. 

In  this  connection  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  of  Housine:  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, In  Casper,  Wyo..  at  a  conmiunity 
planning  conference  emphasized  the 
HUD  programs  are  being  utilized  by 
smaller  cities  ^  well  as  larger  meti"o- 
politan  areas. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Sonneborn,  head  of  the 
OfRce  of  Small  Town  America  in  HUD, 
recently  said  in  an  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Conference  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  that  HUD  assists  hundreds  of 
small  communities  each  year  through 
advances  for  public  works  planning, 
loans,  and  grants  for  public  facilities 
and  grants  for  luban  planning  assist- 
ance. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  impoVtant  aspect  of  HUD's  work, 
I  place  herewith  news  releases  on  the 
speeches  by  SecretaiT  Weaver  and  Mr. 
Sonneborn  in  the  Record. 

The  news  releases  follow: 
We.web  Outlines  New  Possibiltties  for 
Help  to  Smaller  Communities 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, today  outlined  new  possibilities  for 
Federal  help  to  smaller  communities. 

Speaking  at  a  community  planning  con- 
ference,*in  Casper,  Wyo..  the  Secretary  said: 
"When  HUD  was  created,  late  in  1965.  the 
word  ' turban'  in  the  name  was  taken  by  some 
to  mean  that  it  was  the  Depwrtment  only  for 
the  big  cities  and  the  giant  metropolitan 
areas.  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  key  mis- 
sion of  this  Department  is  community  as- 
sistance." 

And  he  added: 

"There  is  no  argument  here  of  rural  versus 
urban,  or  small  versus  large.  Our  common 
concern  is  what  'we  can  do  to  preserve  and 
improve  Ixjth  so  that  people  can  have  a 
meaningful  oppoiaunlty  to  choose  either — 
and  enjoy  either." 

This  year,  lie  said.  Congress  Is  being  asked 
to  establish  a  new  incentive  for  soimd  plan- 
ning in  rural  and  non-metropolitan  areas. 
It  would  provide  $20  million  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  grants  to  States  for  multi-county 
comprehensive  planning. 

"What  we  seek  here  is  to  preserve  and 
utilize  the  great  human  and  economic  in- 
vestment in  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas,"  he  said. 

Also  being  sought  this  year,  he  said,  is 
funding  for  up  to  20  per  cent  Increases  in 
the  Federal  share  of  area-wide  development 
projects  that  are  parts  of  comprehensive  area 
plans. 

Secretary  Weaver  noted  that  a  22  per  cent 
increase  is  being  asked  this  year  for  continu- 
ing planning  assistance — In  a  program  that 
has  already  been  utilized  by  more  than  6,200 
smaller  communities. 

HUD's  planning  advances,  loans  for  public 
facilities,  help  for  water  and  sewer  systems, 
he  added,  "and  even  the  massive  urban  re- 


newal and  public  housing  programs  have 
often  been  utilized — In  some  instances 
mostly  utilized — by  smaller  communities." 
"I  do  not  think  we  can  find  a  more  sim- 
ple, and  yet  a  more  accurate  definition  of 
community  planning  than  to  detect  change, 
to  understand  it  and  to  prepare  for  it."  he 
said.  "The  planner  is  a  detective:  He  must 
find  the  clues,  trail  them,  and  catch  the  cul- 
prit. You  and  I  know,  however,  that  the 
definition  is  the  only  simple  characteristic 
of  planning." 

Future  op  Small  Communities  Brighter 
Than  Ever  Says  HUD  Axde 

Tlie  Nation's  small  communities,  as  well 
as  Its  large  cities,  have  a  powerful  ally — the 
US,  Department  of  Hou.slng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— in  coping  with  the  problems  of 
urban  growth,  a  HUD  official  told  a  Seattle. 
Wash,,  audience  today. 

Addressing  the  1968  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Public  Power  Conference.  Char- 
les B,  Sonneborn.  Special  Assistant  for  Small 
Communities  in  the  Office  of  Metropolitan 
Development,  said  HUD  programs  already 
help  to  solve  pressing  community  develop- 
ment problems. 

Legislation  now  before  Congress  would.  If 
enacted,  further  strengthen  Federal  aids  for 
that  purpose,  he  added. 

Mr,  Sonneborn  said,  'Planning — both  Im- 
mediate and  long  range — is  the  function  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  commu- 
nity. But  the  Federal  government  has  long 
recognized  the  need  for  its  support.  And  that 
need  is  growing." 

Tlie  Housing  Act  of  1968.  now  before  Con- 
gress, would  increase  HUD's  program  of  urban 
planning  assistance  grants  by  22  percent.  It 
would  provide  supplementary  grants  to  com- 
munities engaged  in  development  projects 
which  are  planned  on  an  areawlde  basis.  A 
new  program  is  proposed  to  provide  two- 
thirds  grants  to  States  for  comprehensive 
planning  by  multi-county  planning  agencies 
in  non-metropolitan  areas, 

HUD  now  helps  hundreds  of  small  com- 
munities each  year  through  advances  for 
public  works  planning,  loans  and  grants  for 
public  facilities,  and  grants  for  urban  plan- 
ning assistance.  Until  recently,  many  of  these 
communities  were  little  more  than  rural 
villages. 

"It  is  unrealistic."  Mr.  Sonneborn  asserted, 
"to  assume  that  rural  America  will  hold  its 
population  unless  and  until  it  provides  mean- 
ingful opportunities  and  adequate  public 
facilities  and  services. 

"Such  Investments  In  a  community  not 
only  help  it  retain  and  build  Its  identity,  but 
make  it  a  force  to  reckon  with  In  the  ac- 
commodation of  tomorrow's  growing  popula- 
tion." 

Citing  examples  of  how  HUD  helps  small 
communities.  Mr.  Sonneborn  stated,  "All 
these  projects  are  the  result  of  local  involve- 
ment. We  have  depended  and  will  continue 
to  rely  upon  local  responsibility  and  local 
initiative  to  work  its  way.  " 


OPPORTUNITY  AND  CHALLENGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP    MICHIGA.N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chinese  ;-ixil  tiic  word  "crisis"  with  two 
symbols.  Separately,  one  means  "dan- 
ger," tlie  oiher  "opportunity." 

We  are  reminded  constantly  of  the 
many  gra\e  crises  we  face  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
of  the  dangers  that  lie  in  eacii  of  them. 
But  relatively  little  is  said  about  the 
great  progress  we  have  made  and  the  op- 
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portunltles  that  await  new  generations 
as  they  actively  take  a  role  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  society. 

Dr.  Dui-ward  B.  Vamer,  chancellor  of 
Oakland  University,  an  exciting  new 
university  in  my  congressional  district, 
spoke  most  eloquently  to  this  iwint  in  his 
commencement  address  to  the  1968  grad- 
uating class. 

His  remarks,  like  hLs  unlver.sity,  are 
imaginative  and  challenging,  yet  laced 
with  a  fundamental  sense  of  reason  and 
conservatism.  I  commend  them  to  the 
atteiition  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Chancellor  D  B,  'Varner  to  the 
Gradtjating   Class   of    1968   at   the   Sixth 
Annual  Commencement  of  Oakland  Uni- 
versity, April  20,  1968 
If  we  were  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  script  would  now  call  for  me  to 
point  out  to  you.  the  graduates  of  1968,  the 
deplorable  mess  which   my  generation   has 
made  of  things  in  peneral  and  to  challenge 
you — the   graduates — to  go  forth  with  your 
newly  won  degrees  and  put  society  back  in 
shape.   Tradition   is   not  easy   to  abandon — 
especially  at  such  a  tradition-oriented  cere- 
mony as  Commencement — but  we've  done  it 
before  .so  let's  try  again. 

Certainly  you  may  look  about  you  and 
compile  a  pretty  impressive  tally  of  the  mal- 
functions in  our  society,  I  would  not  deny 
this  for  a  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
the  past  few  years  this  has  been  an  obsession 
of  your  peneration — to  point  out  the  plarlng 
failure  of  the  adult  generation.  The  criticism 
has  been  both  searching  and,  at  times,  sear- 
ing. We  have  heard  much  of  "phony  adults," 
of  "phistlc  values."  of  hypocrisy.  There  has 
been  talk  of  the  "generation  gap"  and  "alien- 
ation" and  the  "credibility  gap." 

Two  comments  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 
The  first  is  quite  brief — it  Is  simply  this: 
Effective  today  you  change  your  role  from 
that  of  a  critical  observer  to  a  participant  in 
the  game — I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to 
the  ranks. 

The  second  comment  is  not  quite  so  brief. 
I  have  heard  a  continuing  commentary  for 
the  past  lew  years — tjrowmg  in  intensity  with 
each  year  that  passes — that  our  society  is  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  Our  international  in- 
volvements have  led  us  into  a  war  in  Asia 
that  Is  generally  described  .as  the  most  un- 
popular war  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Domestically,  we  find  that  in  loi  economy  of 
abundance  we  permit  pockets  of  abject  pov- 
erty to  exist.  Further,  and  worse — it  is 
pointed  out — we  have  permitted  the  racial 
problems  of  our  society  to  lead  us  to  the 
brink  of  civil  disaster  if  not  civil  war.  The 
clear  and  unmistakable  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  present  generation  of  adults  has 
unconscionably  permitted — if  not  pro- 
moted— this  near-catastrophic  condition. 

For  purposes  of  clear  identification,  let  me 
put  myself  squarely  in  the  ranks  of  this 
decadent  generation.  I  graduated  28  years 
ago — almost  a  full  generation — and  I  make 
no  apologies  for  this  generation  of  mine.  I 
only  hope  yours  does  as  well. 

You  say  that  we  have  permitted  pockets  of 
poverty  to  exist  in  an  affluent  society.  The 
charge  Is  unfortunately  true  and  it  should 
not  be  so.  Yet  when  I  sat  in  your  chair — 
those  28  years  ago — there  was  no  concern 
with  "pockets  of  poverty."  The  entire  land- 
scape was  one  of  poverty !  We  were  j  ust  spin- 
ning out  of  a  debilitating  depression  that 
had  tried  the  souls  of  men.  Bankruptcy,  hun- 
ger, unemployment,  hopelessness — those  were 
the  trademarks  of  the  times.  The  problem 
being  conveyed  to  your  new  generation  is  a 
totally  different  one— in  the  most  affluent 
society  mankind  has  ever  known,  you  have 
the  assignment  of  eliminating  those  remain- 
ing pockets  of  poverty.  We  wish  you  well! 

You  say  that  we  hand  ever  to  you  a  com- 
plicated, 'confused,  and  depressing  Interna- 
tional  scene.   Again,   the  charge  is  unfortu- 
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nately  true.  But  when  my  generation  gradu- 
ated "those  28  years  ago.  the  International 
scene  was  anything  but  bright.  A  totali- 
tarian regime  had  taken  firm  control  of  Ger- 
many and  the  peace  of  the  world  was  doomed. 
Small  nations  were  being  mercilessly  over- 
run. Jews  massacred  by  the  thousands, 
France  was  tottering,  and  England  threat- 
ened. Japan  was  Joining  the  N.-izl  forces  and 
Russia  was  an  unknown  quantity.  My  genera- 
tion fought  a  massive  war — one  that  lasted 
almost  lour  years — and  ■w.lth  a  sUiggerlng 
co.st  in  human  lives,  A  cleaner  war?  Perhaps, 
A  more  purposeful  war?  Probably.  But  an 
unpleasant  prospect,  neverthelss,  for  that 
grovip  of  graduates,  too!  The  war  was  fought 
and  a  peace  was  established— even  though  it 
was  destined  to  be  an  uneasy  peace.  And 
that  generation — my  generation — created 
and  implemented  the  most  massive  ixjst-w.ir 
reconstruction  program  ever  devised  by  man. 
I  trust  that  you  will  do  as  well. 

You  say  that  we  hand  you  a  nation  so  torn 
with  TAciaX  strife  that  it  may  literally  ex- 
plode in  your  lace,  Al;is.  the  charge  is  true! 
But  on  behalf  of  the  generation  which  h.as 
just  preceded  yours,  and  In  its  defense,  permit 
me  to  point  out  that  it  was  this  generation 
which  had  the  courage  to  identify  the  prob- 
lem, to  label  it  as  a  problem,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  a  topic  which  had  been  ignored 
for  almost  100  years.  Admltt^ly,  the  prob- 
lem of  today  is  .acute — but  it  is  so  precisely 
because  this  generation  has  been  willing  Xo 
put  the  i.ssue  in  the  center  of  the  Etage  ;ind 
has  placed  the  spotlight  squarely  on  ..t.  It  is 
from  this  jKrint — and  only  from  this  point — 
thiit  a  workable  .solution  can  be  found.  And 
that  is  your  charge! 

Why  have  I  elected  on  this,  your  graduation 
day,  to  enter  this  brief  defense  of  this 
older  generation? 

I  have  done  so  for  two  reasons.  First.  I  have 
detected  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  young  people  to  apply  large  quan- 
tities of  a  magic  and  satisfying  balm — one 
that  provides  temporary  reUef  for  all  pain — 
by  transferring  the  faults  of  society  to  the 
generation  Just  ahead.  While  there  is  ob- 
viously an  element  of  Justification  in  this. 
let  me  urge  you — as  new  graduates — to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  go  wading  off  into  this 
exciting  world  through  a  sea  of  self-pity. 
Second,  I  have  done  so  because,  if  you  will 
forgive  the  immodesty,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  our  generation  has  taken  substantial 
strides  toward  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
a  world  of  justice,  of  dignity,  and  of  equality 
for  mankind.  The  accomplishments  of  my 
generation  have  been  impressive — even  stag- 
gering. The  work  in  hviman  medicine,  in-in- 
creasing food  production,  in  lengthening 
human  life,  in  reducing  inf.ant  mortahty,  in 
technological  advances  in  transportation, 
communication,  manufacturing,  in  economic 
improvements,  in  birth  control — all  these  re- 
flect astounding  accomplishments.  More  than 
this — the  creation  of  the  Uiuted  Nations — 
the  best  hope  of  society  for  world  peace  and 
understanding:  the  approximate  doubling  of 
the  fund  of  organized  knowledge  in  this 
world:  the  dramatic  moves  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination  lonong 
our  people:  these  are  the  landmarks  of 
that  generation  which  passed  through  just 
ahead  of  yours. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  class,  and  your 
generation,  with  all  the  tools  at  your  dis- 
posal, will  carry  on  the  good  work  of  my 
generation.  My  generation  has  handed  to 
yours  a  level  of  physical  comfort  and  eco- 
nomic affluency  never  before  achieved  in  all 
the  history  of  mankind.  Tools  for  achieving 
peace  are  available.  The  tools  for  eliminating 
poverty  In  our  country  are  at  hand.  The  tech- 
niques for  achieving  human  dignity  are 
here.  You  are  inheriting  not  a  sorry  and 
decadent  state  of  affairs,  but  an  exciUng 
and  challenging  opportunity  to  find  perma- 
nent folutlons  to  problems  which  have  per- 
plexed mankind  forever. 
.'Vgain.  we  -tt-lsh  yoxi  well! 
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ADDRESS  BY  RALPH  E,  CASEY,  PRES- 
IDENT, AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  INSTITUTE  BEFORE  THE 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK 
STATE  MARITIME  COLLEGE 


HON   JOHN  M.  Ml'RPHY 

HF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

IVcdne.sdai/,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  addiess  to  the 
Alumni  As.sociation  of  the  New  York 
State  Maritime  College,  Ralph  E.  Casey, 
Ijresident  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute,  gave  an  outstanding 
summar>'  of  current  events  which  he 
feels  "show  significant  lieadway  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  revitalized  American 
incrcliant  marine."  He  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  innovations,  including  contain- 
erization.  the  development  of  new  shiji- 
cargo  liandling  designs  such  as  the  sea 
barge  and  LASH  ships,  new  supertankers, 
and  a  host  of  technological  developments, 
Mr,  Casey  is  extremely  well  qualified  to 
discuss  our  maritime  industn«',  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from  his 
l>erceptive  lemarks.  as  follow: 
Address  by  Ralph  E.  Casey,  President.  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  iNSTrruTK  Before 
the  Alumni  Association.  New  York  State 
Maritime  College 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  honor  you  have  ?hown  in  ask- 
ing me  to  speak  on  the  Industry  with  ■ft-hlch 
we  are  all  so  vitally  concerned.  It  Is  especially 
pleasant  for  me  to  be  present  tonight,  for 
I  have  much  admired  the  ImprovemcnW  made 
at  the  fort  In  recent  years  and  this  provides 
an  opportunity  to  compliment  the  college  and 
the  alumni  on  such  an  admirable  record  of 
achievement.  With  the  addition  of  the  new 
science  and  engineering  building,  the  educa- 
tional facilities  at  the  college  are  the  equal 
of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Intense  competitive  pressures  and  radical- 
ly altered  technological  circumstances  have 
necessitated  a  careful  re-examinatlon  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  our  merchant  marine  ac- 
tivity, American  ship  operators  are  rising  to 
the  task  of  reassessment  as  though  it  were 
a  challenge  to  their  very  existence — as  well 
it  might  be. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you  events 
during  the  last  year  which  show  significant 
headway  in  the  effort  to  achieve  a  revitalized 
American  merchant  marine.  Development  of, 
and  the  drive  to  perfect  and  produce  larger, 
faster,  and  more  efficient  vessels  for  <iur  Na- 
tion's evolving  merchant  fleet,  are  subjects 
of  special  Interest  and  I  will  address  this 
matter  shortly. 

Let  me  first  relate  some  facts  on  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  the  m.irlne  Industry. 
Last  year.  Congress  passed,  and  has  already 
this  year,  held  hearings  tmdcr  the  Maritime 
Administration  Future  Funds  Authorization 
Act,  a  procedure  which  I  have  lung  advocated 
and  supported. 

Leaders  of  Industry,  Government  and  labor 
had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  Con- 
gressman GarmatzTs  committee  and  express 
their  -views  on  the  fiscal  year  1969  maritime 
appropriations  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the 
committee  reported  out  a  bill  containing 
$237,470,000  for  ship  construction,  and 
$11,000,000  for  research  and  development,  as 
compared  to  the  $119,800,000  and  $6,700,000 
respectively  that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  administration.  The  bUl  was  unopposed 
during  Hotise  c^ebate  and  passed  by  a  voice 
vote.  Thus,  we  now  have  a  machinery  wherein 
the  real  needs  of  the  industry  for  the  ensuing 
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ye.i.r  cnn  be  giver,  adequate  consideration  by- 
dedicated  committees. 

Within  the  last  six  months,  we  have  wit- 
nessed positive  steps  toward  a  new  maritime 
policy. 

Since  1965.  Industry  and  Congress  have 
aw.ilted  the  promised  administration  pro- 
gram. When  the  expectations  of  this  waned 
in  the  last  session,  leading  congressional 
figures  simultaneously  introduced  legislation 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  would  sub- 
stantially revise  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936. 

In  my  testimony  on  this  proposed  new 
maritime  program  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Just 
yesterday,  I  emphasized'  the  indus^y'a  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  these  Con- 
gressmen to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine. 
This  notwithstanding.  I  also  not^  that  while 
we  have  waited  so  long,  there  are  sections  of 
the  bill  that  require  some  revision  in  order 
to  be  of  meanlngfxil  assistance  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  I'll  comment  on  sections  of  the 
bill  that  I  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  divides  Itself  Into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  constitutes  in  ef- 
fect authorization  authority.  Therein  woiild 
be  provided:  a)  A  flve-year  program  of  ship 
construction,  b)  a  five-year  program  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  c)  a  one-year, 
one-shot  prop>osal  to  reconstruct  certain  ves- 
sels In  the  reserve  fleet. 

By  and  large,  we  support  the  substance  of 
section  1  wholeheartedly.  We  should  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  five  years  will  not  do  the 
Job  that  lies  ahead.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
vessels  m  our  fleet  have  reached  the  20-year- 
old  mark  and  continual  replacement,  expan- 
sion and  rebuilding  programs  will  be  neces- 
sary for  many  years  to  come. 

Whether  the  bill  in  its  final  form  will 
actually  spell  out  a  5-year  program  is  some- 
what doubtful.  Actually,  the  5-year  period 
has  Its  derivation  in  the  hope  that  this  is 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  recommend  to  the  Congress  ingi  mes- 
sage. Then  It  was  outlined  as  a  possi- 
bility In  testimony  before  the  Congress  by 
■Secretary  of  Transportation.  Alan  Boyd. 
When  neither  of  these  expectations  came  to 
pass,  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  tried  to 
spell  out  such  a  program  in  the  current 
bills.  However.  I  personally  feel  that  the 
cognizant  committees  of  the  Congress  should 
continue  to  review  the  needs  of  the  industry 
for  each  fiscal  year  and  that  the  reports  of 
the  committees  on  these  bills  should  be  the 
vehicle  by  which  they  should  express  their 
feeling  that  a  long-range  program  is  vital. 

Section  2  is  the  first  of  several  sections  in 
the  bin  having  as  their  prime  purpose  that 
of  extending  operating  differential  subsidy 
benefits  to  bulk  carriers.  This  is  long  overdue 
and  has  received  general  support  from  the 
industry  for  some  time.  I  quickly  add.  how- 
ever, that  the  way  in  which  this  extension 
of  benefits  is  to  be  accomplished  under  the 
bill  finds  little,  if  any.  support  from  any 
segment  of  the  industry.  * 

Primarily,  the  bill  would  not  extend  to  bulk 
carriers  the  parity  concept,  which  Is  the 
comerst9ne  of  the  1936  act.  Rather,  it  would 
make  them  the  subjects  of  an  ^.experiment 
with  some  vague  new  type  of  subsidy  aid. 
Frankly,  this  scheme  just  wont  work.  No 
operator  wovild  invest  $6  to  37  million  in  new 
vessels  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  operate 
at  parity  with  foreign  competitors. 

This  same  experimental  subsidy  would  also 
be  tried  on  the  four  non-subsidized  liner 
companies  who  have  had  subsidy  applications 
pending  for  several  years  and  might  even 
be  eventually  foisted  on  some  presently- 
subsidized  lines.  This  proposal  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable from  the  viewpoint  of  both  these 
segments. 

The  only  logical  alternative,  it  seems  to  us, 
IS  to  extend  the  present  subsidy  system  to 
bo'.h  the  non-subsidized  liners  and  the  bulk 
carriers.  Further  delay  in  this  regard  can 
or.;v  worsen  the  situauon. 
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New  and  better  approaches  to  the  subsidy 
problem  should  be  explored.  But  It  will  take 
time  to  develop  a  sound  substitute.  Logically, 
this  area  should  be  pursued  by  a  Joint  gov- 
ernment-Industry group. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  area 
of  construction  differential  subsidy.  It  would 
amend  the  1936  act  so  as  to  make  either  the 
shipowner  or  the  shipyard  eligible  to  apply 
for  a  construction  subsidy.  Slpce  this  is  a 
shipyard  subsidy,  It  should.be  paid  directly 
to  tile  yard.  I  doubt  that  this  amendment 
would  accomplish  anything.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  clearly  place  the  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  where  it  belongs — with  the 
shipyards. 

The  bill  deals  with  another  important 
phase  of  our  maritime  posture,  or  perhaps, 
more  exactly,  of  our  maritime  future.  I  refer 
to  the  provisions  which  would  initiate  a  nu- 
clear ship  program.  Suffice  It  to  say,  the  in- 
stitute strongly  supports  this  effort  and  be- 
lieves that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
adequately  designed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. Certainly,  If  we  are  to  restore  the 
pre.'itlge  of  the  United  States  as  a  leading 
maritime  nation,  we  must  give  realistic  rec- 
ognition to  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. 

While,  as  I  have  indicated,  many  of  the 
provisions  oI%he  proposed  legislation  require 
clarification  before  sound  judgments  can  be 
formed,  it  clearly  brings  the  realization  of  a 
new  maritime  program  one  step  closer. 

Unfortunately,  this  industry,  which  has 
'seen  so  many  divisions  on  matters  of  vital 
Importance  between  labor  and  manaigement 
and  between  segments  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, finds  Itself  In  the  same  position  once 
again  In  testifying  on  this  legislation,  the 
American  Maritime  Association,  composed  of 
the  large  majority  of  companies  not  receiving 
direct  subsidy  from  the  government,  has 
made  recommendations  which  would  split 
the  industry  wide  open  and.  indeed,  unless 
resolved,  could  well  endanger  the  effort  to 
enact  the  pending  legislation.  It  can  safely 
be  presumed  that  this  same  line  of  approach 
will  find  strong  support  from  other  small 
shipowner  groups  of  tramp  and  other  non- 
subsidized  companies. 

I  made  strenuous  personal  efforts  to  avoid 
Just  such  a  split  in  our  ranks.  Four  or  five 
months  ago  I  called  a  series  of  meetings  of  all 
the  various  management  groups  In  an  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  a  uniform  position  on  the 
pending  legislation.  Indeed.  I  proposed  a  sin- 
gle witness  whose  testimony  could  be  sup- 
ported by  all  of  management  and.  obviously, 
all  of  labor.  It  was  my  thought  that  there  is 
something  In  this  bill  for  everyone,  as  indeed 
there  is.  But,  before  long,  it  became  appar- 
ent, as  it  has  so  often  In  the  past,  that  a 
uniform  position  Is  Impossible.  I  have  said 
before  that  sometimes  I  think  we  are  our 
own  worst  enemies.  We  are  like  the  Irishman 
of  whom  they  say,  "He  would  rather  fight 
than  eat!"  I  do  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  who  has  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  he  wants  the  differences  between 
management  groups  settled  in  discussions 
between  them. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  prophesy 
at  this  point  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
the  months  ahead  and  consequently  the  new 
face  of  United  States  maritime  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Is  not  possible.  But  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that,  whatever  the  out- 
come. It  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  the  development  and, 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  well- 
balanced  merchant  marine  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  our  commerce  and  defense.  Hope- 
fully, the  future  will  be  an  implementation 
of  this  policy  with  a  long-range  program 
that  will  restore  our  country  to  its  rightful 
place  as  the  world's  leading  maritime  power. 

Let  me  now  turn  my  attention  to  a  topic 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  particular  Interest 
to  a  gathering  such   as  this.   I  refer  to   the 
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Impact  of  technological  developments  upon 
our  industry. 

Certainly,  the  most  widely  discussed  aspect 
of  recent  technological  advances  is  contain - 
erizatlon  This  highly  mechanized  movement 
of  cargo  has  radically  altered  liner  operations, 
for  it  Is  the  liner  cargo  that  is  most  ideally 
suited  for  transportation  in  containers.  The 
unprecedented  change  from  break  bulk  to 
containerized  movement  is  causing  far- 
reaching  reverberations  throughout  the  dry 
cargo  segment  of  Industry,  and  a  final  out- 
come Is  not  yet  In  sight. 

Yoy  might  say  that  in  transportation,  our 
technology  has  overtaken  our  traditions 
Technology,  fortunately,  has  little  respect 
for  tradition  It  has  made  it  physically  pos- 
sible to  weld  land,  sea  and  air  transporta- 
tion into  one  system  of  international  trans- 
portation. 

Systems  efficiency  Is  the  crux  of  container 
operations.  Detailed  planning  for  rapid  and 
unhindered  transfer  of  the  standardized 
piece  of  equipment  from  'initial"  origin  to 
••final"  destination  provides  far  more  efficient, 
transport  than  break  bulk  transportation 
Lest  we  become  preoccupied  with  the  me- 
charUcs  involved.  I  wish  to  mention  several 
other  aspects  of  the  concept  requiring  atten- 
tion If  a  truly  efficient  ••total  system"  is  to 
be  realized. 

The  most  glaring  deficiency  in  the  move- 
ment of  shipments  Internationally  is  the 
outmoded  documentation  and  clearance  re- 
quirements. This  is  an  area  in  which  we  at 
the  institute  have  been  extremely  active. 
Shipments  moving  in  a  foreign  trade  may 
still  require  the  preparation  of  as  many  as 
43  documents.  What  Is  clearly  needed  Is  a 
system  in  which  shipments  will  require  a 
minimum  number  of  documents.  Ideally, 
only  one  bill  of  lading  should  be  necessary, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  modes  of  trans- 
portation that  are  utilized. 

Standardization  of  equipment  specifica- 
tions Is  a  goal  wlilch.  I  believe,  will  be 
achieved  by  eventual  phase-out  of  non-com- 
patible vinlts.  The  economic  forces  of  tlie 
market  place  will  decide  this. 

A  revised  system  of  liabilities  must  be  de- 
"vlsed  to  the  .=;aUsf action  of  all  modes.  The 
environment  needs  to  be  changed  so  that  a 
shipper  can  make  liis  claim  without  woiry- 
ing  about  where  the  loss  or  damage  occurred 
and  the  standard  of  recovery  should  be  such 
;v6  to  adequately  protect  a  shipper  no  matter 
wluch  carrier  is  res{X)rLsible. 

Legislation  addressing  itself  to  these  mat- 
ters has  been  introduced  m  Congress  in  the 
form  of  the  "Trade  Simpliflcatlon  Act  of 
1968." 

These  problems  will  all  be  solved,  I  be- 
lieve, because  of  the  stringent  dictates  of 
this  new  method  of  transportation.  The  dry 
cargo  liner  business  has  rapidly  changed  to 
a  capital  intensive,  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional labor  intensive,  industry.  Not  only 
must  expensive  vessels  be  constructed,  but 
sufficient  numbers  of  containers  and  related 
handling  equipment,  In  addition  to  costly, 
sophisticated  terminal  facilities  must  also  be 
acquired. 

With  demand  for  such  huge  amounts  of 
capital  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
all  phases  of  previous  business  practice  come 
under  closer  and  closer  scrutiny  through  ex- 
acting management  techniques  to  justify  the 
risks  of  the  financial  community.  Increas- 
ingly, operations  research  techniques  and 
computer  simulation  are  being  employed  to 
avoid  costly  trial  and  error  mistakes. 

Containerizatlon  is  also  stimulating  a  re- 
assessment of  the  traditional  role  of  the 
ocean  carrier.  TTie  diiasion  between  land  and 
ocean  transport  is  no  longer  as  sharp  as  it 
once  was.  Intermodalism  requires  a  new  co- 
operative effort  between  the  various  modes  In 
order  to  rmniniize  delays  and  reduce  costs. 

Growing  out  of  the  bisic  container  con- 
cept, there  exists  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
impjementation     truly     revolutionary    ship- 
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cargo  handling  designs.  I  refer  to  the  sea 
barge  which  has  been  so  ably  developed  by 
Lvkes  Bros.  Steamship  Company  and  the 
LASH  vessel,  which  Is  tk.w  under  construc- 
tion for  Pacific  Far  East  Lines,  Prudential 
Lines  and  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corpora- 

I  ;an  certain  that  all  of  you  are  reasonably 
f.Lmlliar  with  the  characteristics  of  these  ves- 
sels so  I  will  not  spend  time  reciting  them, 
except  to  remind  you  of  the  high  produc- 
tivity that  these  ves.sels  wll  provide.  Lykes 
has  estimated  that  three  Seabees  will  be 
capable  of  providing  the  service  cqiUvalent 
of  15  of  the  old  C-2  and  C-3  type  cargo  ships 
in  their  gulf  to  United  Kingdom  and  Contl- 
ncntiU  European  route.  As  these  vessels  be- 
come operatloiial,  they  will  require  addi- 
tional changes  in  our  ports  and  distribution 
systems.  New  organizational  methods  must 
be  developed  to  obtain  maximum  equipment 
■utilization  and  shippers  must  be  educ^atod  to 
the  new  svstem. 

In  addition  to  their  commercial  value, 
these  vessels  will  supply  the  military  capa- 
bility the  Defen.=ie  Department  claims  Is  lack- 
ing in  our  merchant  fleet.  Recently,  the  De- 
partment proposed  again  the  construction  of 
fast  deplovmcnt  logistic  ships — or  FDL's. 
Available  information  describing  the  FDL's 
suggests  that  Seabee  and  LASH  vessels  could 
easily  provide  the  military  features  desired. 
Tlie  glamour  of  lilgh-speed.  sophisticated 
vessels  has  all  but  overshadowed  other 
equally  significant  developments  in  mer- 
chant "shipping.  The  economics  of  the  bulk 
trades  have  resulted  In  a  somewhat  different 
trend  in  bulk  carrier  development.  These 
ships,  while  not  Increasing  very  rapidly  In 
speed,  have  achieved  Increased  productivity 
by  means  of  Increased  size. 

'The  evolution  of  tank  vessels  cle.irly  Illus- 
trates these  trends.  The  World  War  II  T-2 
tanker  was  a  vessel  523  feet  in  length  with  a 
beam  of  68  feet,  carrying  approximately 
16.000  dcadweiEht  tons  of  cargo  at  a  speed 
of  15  knots.  National  bulk  carriers  has  under 
construction  at  present  a  class  of  tankers 
which  win  have  a  length  of  1.135  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  175  feet,  with  a  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  312.000  tons,  drawing  79  feet  when 
fully   loaded. 

When  discussing  tankers,  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency to  visualize  only  a  bulk  liquid  petro- 
leum carrier.  This  picture,  too.  is  changing. 
Today  we  have  over  80  types  designed  to  carry 
such  hlghlv  specialized  cargoes  iis  liquified 
petroleum,  "butani  and  propane  under  pres- 
sure, chemicals,  molten  sulphur,  and  liquified 
natural  gas.  And  let  us  not  forget  bulk  wine 
carriers. 

Tankers  in  the  mammoth  class  raise  some 
very  real  problems.  Too  shallow  harbor  chan- 
nels, limited  discharging  facilities,  canal  re- 
strictions, and  inadequate  drydock  facilities 
are  some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  op- 
erators of  these  ships  face.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, facilities  must  and  will  be  developed 
to  permit  these  large  carriers  to  realize  the 
full  benefits  of  their  low  unit  costs. 

Discussion  of  advanced  ship  designs  causes 
one  to  reflect  upon  the  many  ".sub-systems" 
that  constitute  a  whole  ship.  Let  us  Wke  an 
Imaginary  tour  of  an  automated  vessel  and 
point  out  some  of  Its  main  features.  On 
deck  we  notice,  first,  the  automatic  hatch 
covers  which  are  remotely  controlled  from  a 
location  on  deck  or  on  the  navigation  bridge. 
Next,  there  are  the  automatic  tension  winches 
which  have  recently  eliminated  a  lot  of  the 
"bull"  work  that  goes  into  docking  a  ship. 
Once  docked,  the  winch  maintains  a  con- 
stant pull  on  the  mooring  line— allowing  the 
ship  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  but  always 
keeping  it  alongside  the  dock. 

The  navigation  bridge  contains  electronic 
equipment  the  early  steamship  men  did  not 
imagine  in  their  wildest  dre-ams.  Radar,  loran. 
the  gyro  compass  have  dramatically  changed 
the  art  of  navigation.  Weather  and  sea  con- 
dition maps  are  received  from  the  Weather 


Bureau  via  the  facsimile  machine  in  a  proc- 
ess similar  to  the  transmission  of  wire  photos 
seen  In  your  newspaper.  The  bridge  console 
contains  Instruments  that  duplicate  many 
of  the  engine  room  monitoring  Instruments 
and  permits  direct  control  of  the  ship's 
engine. 

In  the  years  to  come,  radio  .signals  from 
orbiting  .satollltes  will  be  received  by  the 
ship's  navigational  computer  system  which 
\^ill  determine  the  vessel's  position.  Overcast 
skies  will  no  longer  present  a  problem  to  the 
navigator  In  the  remo1.e  oceans  of  our  globe. 
In  more  advanced  systems,  the  ship's  posi- 
tion will  automatically  be  compared  with  the 
programmed   track   and  course  adjustments 

made. 

Bridge-to-bridge  communication  is  main- 
tainrd  with  other  vessels  In  the  area  over 
high  frequency  radio  telephones.  The  VHF 
equipment  allows  verbal  agreement  upon  the 
manuvertng  actions  that  will  be  taken  by 
each  party,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the 
hazard  in' close-quarter  ship  handling. 

The  technology  exists  today  to  provide  all 
of  the  radical  improvements  in  Khipboard  In- 
formation systems  X  mentioned.  Once  again, 
the  dictates'  of  Insuring  optimum  efficiency 
of  extremelv  expensive  vessels  will,  I  believe, 
precipitate  "the  widespread  installation  of 
such  devices. 

There  are  many  other  developments  and 
Ideas  currently  tinder  con.slderatlon  that  will 
make  significant  contributions  to  merchant 
•shipping  m  the  future.  Some  are  in 
the  urea  of  ."ihlpbullding.  Here  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  cnmputcr  technology  will  surely  solve 
many  of  the  knotty  problems  of  designing 
vessels  for  optimum  performance  to  meet 
owners'  requirements.  Computers  will  con- 
trol the  cutting  of  steel  plates  and  monitor 
construction  progress.  Improved  materials, 
such  as  high  tension  steel,  will  permit  the 
construction  of  lighter,  stronger,  more  dur- 
able vessels.  Ashore,  improved  cargo  handling 
systems  will  permit  even  greater  reduction 
ill  port  time.  The  list  is  endless. 

It  is  pratifving  that  our  Industry  can  en- 
joy the  confidence  that  when  such  complex 
vessels  as  I  have  described  are  In  full  opera- 
tion, there  will  be  manpower,  steeped  in 
modern  technology  and  trained  in  the  most 
up-to-date  techniques  at  institutions  such 
as  the  Maritime  College,  ready  to  t,ake  com- 
mand. 

In  conclusion,  you  can  vinderstand  from 
this  summary  of  new  ideas  why  I  feel  the 
prospects  are"  still  bright  for  merchant  ship- 
ping. Here  in  the  United  States,  we  possess 
the  technological  ability  to  construct  and 
the  experience  to  operate  the  most  modem, 
efliclent  fleet  In  the  world.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  a  national  maritime  policy  will  soon  be 
enacted  that  will  provide  the  proper  atmos- 
phere lor  a  revolutionary  upgrading  of  our 
merchant  niarlne.  We  of  this  generation 
should  give  this  movement  a  send-off  that 
will  insure  to  tlils  country  in  the  generation 
ahead  a  merchant  fleet  to  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  point  with  pnde. 
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of  the  youngsters  to  which  the  letter  is 
addressed. 
The  cdi tonal  follows: 

Dear  Ku> 
Tills  is  the  time  of  year  when  ambitious 
high  school  and  college  kids  an-  making 
the  rounds  to  line  up  hummer  Jobs.  Gradu- 
ates who  are  finishing  their  schooling  are 
looking  lor  permanent  Jobs. 

For  these  kids  we  have  some  advice.  Its 
not  original  with  us  We  don't  know  who 
orlglualod  it.  but  if.s  liincly  and  w..rthwhllc 
Hereltls: 

•Dear  Kid:  Today  you  came  to  me  for  .i 
J.jb  From  the  look  of  your  shoulders  as 
vou  walked  cut.  I  suspect  you've  been  turned 
ilown  before,  and  luavbe  you  believe  by  now 
that  kids  out  of  high  school  can't  find  work 
•But  I  hired  a  teennser  today.  You  .-^aw 
him  He  was  the  one  with  polished  shoes  and 
a  necktie  What  was  so  special  about  him? 
Not  experience,  neither  of  you  had  any.  It 
was  his  attitude  that  put  him  on  the  i)ayroll 
Instead  <jf  you.  Attitude,  son.  Attitude  He 
wanted  that  Job  badly  enough  to  shuck  the 
leather  Jacket,  get  a  haircut,  and  lix>k  m 
the  phone  book  to  find  out  what  this  com- 
pany makes  He  did  his  best  to  Impress  me. 
That's  where  he  edged  you  out. 

•You  tee.  Kid.  people  who  hire  people 
aren't  -with'  a  lot  of  things.  We  know  morn 
about  Blng  than  about  Rlngo_j_and  we  have 
.Stone-Age  Ideas,  about  who  owes  whom  a 
living.  Maybe  that  makes  tis  prehistoric,  but 
there's   nothing   wrong   with   the   checks   we 

sign,  .  , 

"Ever  hear  of  'empathy'?  It's  the  truk 
of  seeing  the  other  lollow's  side  of  thlnp.s. 
I  couldn^t  have  cared  less  that  you're  behind 
in  vour  car  payments  Tliafs  your  problem 
and  President  Johnson's  What  I  needed  was 
someone  who'd  go  out  in  the  plant,  keep  lils 
eyes  open,  and  work  for  me  like  he'd  work 
lor  himself.  If  you  have  even  the  vaguest 
Idea  of  what  Im  trying  U>  say,  let  it  show 
the  next  time  you  ask  for  a  J(jb  You'll  be 
head  and  .shoulders  over  the  rest. 

•You  know.  Kid.  men  have  always  had  to 
get  a  Job  like  vou  get  a  girl :  CfLse  the  situa- 
tlon,  wear  a  clean  shirt,  and  try  to  appear 
reasonably  willing.  Maybe  Jobs  aren't  as 
plentiful  right  now.  but  a  lot  of  us  can  re- 
member when  master  craftsmen  walked  llie 
streets.  By  comparison  you  don't  know  tlie 
meaning  of  'scarce'. 

"You  may  not  believe  It.  taut  all  around 
you  employers  are  looking  for  young  men  and 
women  smart  enough  to  go  afU^r  a  Job  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  When  they  find  one  they 
can't  wait  to  unload  some  oi  their  worries 
on  him. 

•'For  both  our  sakes  get  eager,  will  you?" 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 


DEAR  KID 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  T-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  of  a  very  helpful  and  expressive 
nature,  addre.ssed  to  young  men  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  communities  served  by  this 
publication,  was  carried  in  the  May  19 
Suburbanite  Economist.  It  certainly  re- 
flects the  enlightened  journalism  and 
keen  insight  into  the  thought  pattems 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   C/ILITORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22.  1968 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day  we  honor  the  men 
who  RO  down  to  the  sea  in  ships;  we  also 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  transatlantic  steam  na\'igaUon. 
It  was  on  May  22.  1819,  that  the  Savan- 
nah put  out  to  sea.  A  nuclear-powered 
freighter  now  bears  the  Savannah's 
proud  name. 

Consider  the  vital  role  played  in  our 
economic  life  by  the  merchant  marine. 
Last  year  12  mUUon  tons  were  trans- 
ported across  the  world's  oceans  by  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  over 
20  million  tons  of  food,  weapons,  and 
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supplies   were   brought   to   our   fighting 
men  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  our  country 
ha-s  become  the  world's  greatest  trading  ■ 
nauon  Ls  to  be  found  In   the  record  of 
superb    achievement    of    oiu^    merchant 
manners. 

This  years  Prpsidentlal  proclamation 
of  National  Mannme  Day  recognizes  this 
record  of  achievement  In  the  following 
words: 

To  sustain  our  Nation's  strength  through  i 
'.r.ide  ind  to  fulfill  our  international  com- 
mit merits  throughout  the  world,  we  rely  ■, 
he.ivUv  >n  the  men  and  ships  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine.  Our  merchant  ships 
are  an  eesentlal  p>art  of  the  bridges  that  ex- 
tend from  communities  in  America  to  those 
111  Europe  and  Asia — and  to  our  ser\'lcemen 
ar.d  women  wherever  they  stand  In  freedom's 
defense.  . 

We  pay  tribute  today  to  our  ships  at 
sea  and  the  men  who  sail  them.  ,  ■  , 


BLACK  PANTHERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

)K    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

W'-dntr^day.  May  33.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mlU- 
:a'.it  Black  Panthers  organization  was 
d^-icoised  m  the  recent  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  "Guerrilla 
Warfare.  U.S.A." 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  addi- 
tional back:;round  material  on  this  un- 
Amencan  group  of  terrorists,  I  include 
rep<Drt3  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
for  May  16  and  17,  as  follows: 
FT'jm  -.he  .Sail  Pranclsco  (Calif.)   Chronicle. 
.May  16.  1968] 
3peci.\l  Report:  The  •Right  Now"  Philoso- 
phy op-THE  Panthers 
I  By  Charles  Howe) 

The  Blaclc  Panthers  have  at  least  two  head- 
quarters in  Oakland— one.  where  business  is 
openly  transacted — and  the  other  where, 
r-imor  has  It.  anything  from  guns  to  guer- 
rillas may  be  found. 

They  don't  talk  about  "underground" 
headquarters,  though  indications  are  that 
the  entire  movement  may  be  forced  to  sub- 
merge Itself  if  present  leadership  is  lost  by 
prison  sentences.  Jail  or  death. 

Open"  headquarters  Is  located  along  the 
fringes  of  the  West  Oakland  ghetto,  at  4421 
Grove  Street.  The  interior  is  small  but  neat 
and  clean.  It  looks,  inside,  like  the  headquar- 
ters of  a  tiny  but  militant  trade  union  which 
Is  weathering  a  long  strike. 

WORK 

The  walls  are  lined  with  revolutionary 
posters,  some  printed  in  China,  and  "broth- 
ers and  sisters"  are  admonished  that  loiter- 
ing is  not  allowed.  'This  is  a  place  of  work" 
is  how  a  neatly-lettered  sign  reads. 

Here,  campaign  workers  answer  telephones; 
the  party  is  running  three  of  its  officials  In 
local  elections.  Brisk  young  women  take  .id- 
vertlsing  for  the  weekly  paper,  "The  Black 
Panther."  and  men  hold  interminable  whis- 
pered conversations. 

Outside,  half  a  dozen  young  Panthers 
lounge  against  a  row  of  parked  cars,  waiting 
to  go  out  to  recruit  local  youth,  sell  the  party 
paper,  run  errands  or  drive  about  with  cam- 
eras, ready  to  snap  pictures  of  police 
brutality. 

tINARMED 

In  the  old  days  they  went  armed— before 
the  night  of  April  6  and  the  bloody  shoot- 
out— but  now   their   guns   are   out   of  sight 
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and  It  la  apparent  that  a  small  but  militant 
faction  within  the  party  miss  their  weapons. 
A  {jollce  car  goes  by  and  a  uniformed  offi- 
cer with  ball-bearing  eyes  glvee  the  Panthers 
a  hard  look.  The  Panthers,  most  wearing  uni- 
form black  berets,  look  back  with  a  kind  of 
"go-to-hell"  smile  on  their  lips  and  the  po- 
liceman, his  lips  set  hard,  turns  his  face 
away. 

"Any  pig  come  down  here  and  mess  with 
us."  a  high  school  boy  who  wants  to  be  a 
P.anther  tells  nobody  In  particular,  "we  going 
to  pepper  his  potty  butt  with  a  shotgun." 
Others  murmur  agreement.  His  statement 
h.\s  been  received  as  a  kind  of  universal 
truth,  and  one  waits  for  a  chorus  of  "amens." 
There  Is  no  dialogue — nothing  save  the 
exchange  of  bullets — between  the  Panthers 
and  the  Oakland  police. 

Like  revolutionaries  everywhere,  the 
Panthers  proselytize  and  at  least  3000  issues 
of  their  weekly  newspaper  contain  the  party's 
10  points. 

In  essence,  they  are  asking  for; 
Total  self-determination;  full  employment: 
removal  of  all  white  businessmen  from  the 
ghetto;  decent  housing:  education  which 
teaches  black  history  and  the  "true  nature  of 
this  decadent  American  society  .  .  ." 

Military  exemption  for  all  blacks;  an  end 
to  "police  brutality  and  murder:  freedom  for 
all  black  ^en  held  In  Federal,  State,  county 
and  city  prisons  and  Jails";  trial  of  all  blacks 
by  a  Jury  of  their  peers — that  is,  poor 
and  black  ghetto  residents;  "we  want  land, 
bread,  housing,  education,  clothing,  Justice 
and  peace." 

The  Panthers  maintain  they  and  the  black 
community  have  little  or  none  of  these 
things  and  they  want  them  right  now! 

No  lengthy  dialogues:  no  additional  stat- 
utes on  the  books;  no  committees  of  review, 
but  right  now.  1^ 

And  If  they  don't  get  these  things  right 
now,  they  maintain,  the  white  power  struc- 
ture, by  fudging  on  these  requests,  will  pro- 
voke rioting  and  bloodshed  which  will,  they 
believe,  lead  to  bloody  repression  by  white 
police  and  troops  which.  In  turn,  could  lead 
to  the^lquldatlon  of  all  black  Americans. 

This  view — of  liquidation  sans  early,  armed 
preparations  to  resist  it — is  shared  by  many 
black  militant  groups.  Panthers  or  not. 

"But  this  gun  bit  Is  totally  uncool."  a 
black,  militant  non-Panther  in  San  Fran- 
cisco says. 

"I  want  to  top  (kill)  a  policemen,  why.  1  do 
It  and  I  don't  go  around  talking  about  It. 
Get  him  any  v/ay  I  can.  But  I  don't  tell  him 
where  I'm  at  or  where  I'll  be." 

He  smiles,  for  his  arsenal  Is  limited  to 
words  and  arguments:  pamphlets  and  tracts. 
"Be  sure  not  to  mention  my  name."  he 
admonishes  a  reporter.  "Some  of  them  Pan- 
thers are  most  uncool.  I'm  all  right,  and  I'm 
up  tight,  but  maybe  they  don't  know  It." 

There  are  those  In  white  society  who  agree 
with  most  of  the  Panthers  demands  as  well 
as  what  might  happen  If  they're  not  met. 

The  authors  of  the  President's  recently-re- 
leiiEed  "Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders"  entirely  con- 
cur that  the  black  man  must  be  fully  ac- 
cepted into  white  society. 

Moreover,  they  echo  the  Panther's  cry  that 
the  white  society  is,  at  heart,  a  racist  one. 
Curiously,  one  of  those  contributing  to  the 
report  is  Oakland  Police  Chief  Charles  R. 
Gain,  who  has  called  all  Panthers  "criminals" 
and  who  the  Panthers,  in  turn,  call  "Crazy 
Gain." 

There  Is  no  dialogue  In  Oakland  between 
the  Panthers  and  Chief  Gain. 

The  question  of  obtaining  these  demands 
Is  what  is  splitting  black  society. 
sPLrr 
To  Huey  P.  Newton,  held  captive  In  a  cell 
high  up  in  the  Alameda  County  Courthouse, 
there  is  still  a  chance  "that  the  black  man 
may  save  the  white  man  from  himself." 

Newton,  who  founded  the  party  with  Bob- 
by Seale  when  both  were  students  at  Oak- 
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land's  Merrltt  College  In  1966.  said  the  Idea 
of  first  arming  themselves  had  something  to 
do  with  presenting  a  manly  Image  to  fellow 
black  men. 

The  20-man  Panther  deployment  In  Sac- 
ramento on  May  20,  1967,  was  planned. 
mainly,  to  give  black  people  an  example 
to  follow. 

"We  knew  when  we  went  in  with  our  guns 
that  they  were  going  to  pass  gun  laws  to  stop 
Panthers  from  driving  around  with  guns  to 
defend  themselves  against  armed  attack," 
Newton  s.ald. 

What  they  were  trving  to  do,  he  said,  was 
to  create  a  vanguard  which  would  show  black 
men  everywhere  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear;  that  by  them  serving  ;us  they  are  the 
Panthers  could  form  a  new  political  party 
which  would  allow  black  America  to  obtain 
self-determination. 

The  gun  ploy  was  successful  insofar  as 
recruitment  and  publicity  were  concerned. 
Newton  agreed.  But  he  would  not  agree  that 
within  Itr^by  taking  up  arms  against,  mainly, 
frightened  whites — the  Panthers  may  have 
set  the  machinery  of  their  own  deetructlon 
into  motion. 

'The  pigs  were  always  after  us."  he  said. 
"There  Is  still  the  po.ssiblUty  of  total  de- 
struction— for  all  of  us." 

He  thought  for  a  moment. 

"■you  know,  I  was  shocked  over  Dr  Martin 
Luther  Kings  death.  But  then,  what  other 
race  has  lost  so  many  of  Its  leaders  to  as- 
sassination, to  murder?  Dr  King — he  suf- 
fered a  romantic  fallacy  .  that  a  man  is 
born  to  Innocence" 

It  is  said  that  even  in  maximum  security, 
he  runs  the  party  outside  from  within  his 
cell  and  that  the  nine  Panthers  imprisoned 
with  him  are  totally — and  wUUngly — under 
his  discipline. 

But  as  guards  led  him  back  to  his  cage 
he  looked  not  as  the  leader  of  a  revolutionary 
organization  but  more,  really,  like  the  rest  of 
the  black  prisoners  in  Oakland  who  are 
awaiting   their   day   at   the   Judgment   dock. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)    Chronicle. 

May   17.    1968] 

Seale  SPRE.^DS  the  Panther  Message 

(By    Charles   Howe) 

Bobby  Seale,  a  Texan  who  was  handling 
guns  in  his  childhood,  acts  like  a  man  who 
feels  he  Is  a  moving  target. 

He  hasn't  slept  at  home  since  the  night 
of  February  25,  when  police  walked  in  and 
arrested  him  and  his  wife  on  charges  of  pos- 
sessing a  sawed-off  shotgun. 

Now.  he  sleeps  at  dlfterent  locations:  he 
is  constantly  on  the  move,  and  he  Is  always 
surrounded  by  a  small  but  militant  cadre  of 
P.mthers  whose  Job  is  to  make  sure  he  doesn't 
get  killed. 

Seale  feels  the  pKjlice — especially  the  Oak- 
land police — would  like  to  kill  him.  The 
Oakland  police  are  convinced  the  Panthers 
mean  to  kill  them  any  way  they  can. 

There  is  no  dialogue  In  Oakland  between 
the  Panthers  and  the  police. 
party  setup 

It  is  late  morning  and  Seale  has  been  up 
since  6  a.m.  Last  night  he  addressed,  with 
novelist  James  Baldwin,  a  church  group  as 
part  of  a  recruitment  drive. 

Today,  another  speech — this  time  to  raise 
bail  money.  Money  to  "free  Huey  P.  Newton." 
for  even  though  murder  Is  a  non-bailable 
offense,  the  Panthers  need  money  for 
lawyers — and  i>osslbly  guns. 

He  explains  the  party  as  he  prepares  to 
leave. 

The  lowest  rung  on  the  Panther  ladder  is 
the  subsection  leader,  responsible  for  orga- 
nizing a  city  block. 

A  section  leader  controls  ten  square  blocks 
and  a  Captain  controls  ten  sections  leaders. 

The  rest  of  the  party  Is  structured  along 
"underground"  lines  and  has  Impressive 
titles  which   Include  "Minister  of  Defense" 
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and  "Deputy  of  Defense,"  a  kind  of  roving 
Judge  advocate  who  administers  Interparty 
discipline. 

Anyone  who  Is  black — man  or  woman — can 
Join  the  party.  Dues  are  25  cents  a  week  "if 
a  cat  has  it."  Most  Panthers  sell  their  weekly 
paper.  "The  Black  Panther"  for  25  cente  a 
copy  and  get  back  a  dime  on  each  one  sold. 
The  party  has  spent — and  lost — a  small 
fortune  on  weapons.  But  many  members  still 
can't  afford  the  uniform  black  leather  Jack- 
ets which  retail  for  $20  and  up. 

Panthers  have  organizations  In  San  Diego. 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  the  last  two  towns  re- 
cently visited  by  Bobby,  where  he  appointed 
local  captains. 

Membership  is  secret  "Those  who  know 
won't  say  and  those  who  say  don't  know,"  he 
chants. 

Some  whites,  no  doubt  well-meaning,  have 
tried  to  Join.  "The  Idea  of  White  Panthers 
strike  me  as  pretty  funny,"  Seale  chuckles, 
not  unkindly. 

He  gets  to  his  feet.  "Let's  go." 
Out  on  the  street  an  aging  Mercedes  Is 
waiting.  Aides  open  the  back  door  and  Seale 
gets  m.  At  the  wheel  is  Jimmy  Charley  III. 
a  20-year-old  who  acts  as  though  he's  never 
had  the  occasion  to  smile,  though  hed  very 
much  like  to. 

They  pull  away  from  the  curb,  slowly.  They 
don't  want  any  trouble  with  the  police  and 
if  they  have  any  guns,  they  aren't  in  sight. 
At  "open"  headqtiarters  on  Grove  street 
there  are  telephone  messages  and  many,  many 
whispered  conversations. 

Two  hours  later,  an  untouched  plate  of 
cold  food  on  the  desk  in  front  of  lUm.  Seale 
hnally  Jumps  up.  He  has  been  trying  to 
squelch  a  rumor  that  'the  pig"  killed  a 
Panther. 

"Goddan\mit,  I  wish  somebody  would  tell 
me  what  the  hell  is  going  on  around  here." 
Aides  rush  to  soothe  him  and  somebody 
offers  him  a  drink.  "You  know  drinking  isn't 
allowed  in  here."  he  chastizes.  A  minute  later 
he  is  cool  and  laughing. 

"Lets  go."  He's  out  on  the  street,  carrying 
a  box  of  posters  and  leaflets.  The  car  heads 
toward  the  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific  in  Berkeley,  where  he'll  speak.  Bobby 
leans  back  and  closes  his  eyes. 

"My  father  was  a  master  carpenter,  you 
know?  He  was  a  good  one.  But  he  couldn't 
make  it  up  here.  He  was  .  .  ."  the  words 
trail  off. 

Seale  came  here  from  Texas  as  a  child 
and  grew  up,  a  lower  middle-class  black, 
in  the  ghetto.  He  was  hit  by  a  car  as  a 
little  boy  and  he  still  favors  one  foot  when 
he  walks. 

He  talks  about  his  young  manhood,  which 
is  almost  a  black  classic." 

"Ill  Wouldn't  let  me  play  football  .  .  . 
wanted  me  to  take  vocational  courses  .  .  . 
got  in  a  fight  .  .  .  treated  me  like  a  little 
nigger  ...  I  learned  about  the  nigger  thing 
when  I  was  six  ..." 

Later,  he  worked  in  several  ghetto  night- 
clubs as  a  comedian  and  a  drummer.  He  does 
an  accurate  impersonation  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. , 
"I'm  a  comedian,  I'm  not  a  violent  guy. 
The  car  stops  and  Bobby  and  his  friends 
take  out  their  literature.  He  is  limping 
slightly  as  he  walks  inside  the  big  church. 

Five  minutes  later  he  is  telling  a  white 
audience  of  some  85  persons  why  the  black 
man  has  had  it,  "all  the  way  up  to  here." 

"In  the  Civil  War.  186.000  black  men 
served  .  .  .  346.000  in  World  War  I  .  .  .  850.- 
000  In  World  War  II  .  .  .  they  were  prom- 
ised equality  and  what  did  they  gel?  More 
oppression!" 

There  Is  nervous  laughter  when  he  as- 
sures his  audience  the  Panthers  aren't  go- 
ing to  start  any  riots;  aren't  going  to  invade 
white  neighborhoods. 

"We  haven't  attacked  you  In  your  own 
community.  We  haven't  brought  in  tanks  and 
flajiie  throwers  and  Stoner  guns  (a  particular- 
ly deadly  machine  gun)  have  we?" 

There  is  lengthy  applause  and  the  collec- 


tion take  Is  a  little  over  $12,  It  has  been 
something  like  a  moment  out  of  the  book 
"All  The  King's  Men."  if  that  cast  of  char- 
acters had  been  black. 

Outside.  Jimmy  Charley  III  sits  in  the 
car.  like  a  black  weapon  walling  to  be  lired. 
He  has  six  brothers  and  sisters  and 
he  grew  up  In  the  Fillmore  District.  His 
mother  h.asn't  been  able  to  work  for  a  long 
time.  ITiere  Is  no  father. 

He  says  he  saw  his  "parlncr"  get  killed  In 
San  Francisco  and  tlUs  made  him  Join  the 
Panthers. 

"And  lir  Bob  Hutton,  he  was  my  partner, 
too." 

He  Is  part  of  that  generation  which  sociol- 
ogists term  "totally  television  oriented."  He 
can't  perceive,  too  well,  the  books  at  head- 
quarters written  by  people  like  Che  Gueveru, 
Bakhunin  and  Regis  Debray. 

But  through  a  21-inch  lube— and  on  the 
streets— he  has  seen  his  people,  his  friends, 
getting  killed  or  beaten,  "and  I  always  re- 
member what  I  saw  the  pig  do." 

He  now  lives  in  a  small  and  crowded  flat 
with  his  mother  and  family.  He  eats  at 
Panther  headquarters  when  he  can  and  gives 
the  party  every  piece  of  small  change  that 
comes  his  way. 

He  is  completely  typical  of  party  mem- 
bership on  the  lower  levels  and  though  he 
wasn't  involved  in  the  April  6  shoot-out.  one 
has  the  feeling  he  would  have  been  lUong, 
liad  he  been  invited. 

Has  he,  in  his  20  short  years,  ever  been 
trulv  happy? 

He  tries  to  smile,  but  doesn't.  "Sure.  I  be 
happy  right  now.  The  Panthers  be  my  home 
and  my  family." 

Later  it  has  grown  dark  and  Bobby  and 
his  bodyguard  are  inside  the  Berkeley  ap.irt- 
ment  of  a  sympathizer.  No  one  has  eaten 
since  breakfiist.  He  starts  talking  and  his 
voice  is  low  and  relaxed. 

He  recites  a  long  list  of  organizations  he 
Joined;  the  NAACP,  the  Afro-American  As- 
sociation, the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment (RAM). 

"They  talked  too  much.  RAM  would  sit 
around  and  puff  on  their  pipes  and  just 
talk  revolution." 

Once,  he  studied  astronomy. 
"That    business    of    total    rule    and   order 
throughout  the  universe.  That  kind  of  gets 
me." 

The  thing  with  guns — he  calls  it  "walking 
tall"— came  when  he  was  a  little  11-year-old 
boy.  while  he  and  his  father  and  friends 
were  on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  Northern 
California  mountains. 

A  friend  shot  a  deer  and  a  white  South- 
erner, calling  them  aU  "boy"  tried  to  claim 
it. 

The  black  friend  pointed  his  rifle  at  the 
white  man  and  that  night  the  blacks  ate 
venison. 

He  talks  about  his  youth  and  his  father 
in  a  bittersweet  fashion.  He  loves  the  older 
man.  but  there  is  an  estrangement  peculiar 
to  young  black  men  in  the  ghetto. 

Does  he  ever  feel  nosUilglc  about  his 
childhood? 

Bobby  Seale.  self-educated  revolutionary, 
doesn't  know  what  the  word  means.  It  is 
explained. 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "Yes,  some- 
times I  feel  nostalgic  about  It." 

He  filed  the  word  away  for  future  use.  but 
one  feels  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before 
he  ever  uses  it  again. 

Tomorrow:  An  intelligence  agent  talks 
about  the  Panthers, 


requested  the  delay  In  an  attempt  to  quash 
the  original  secret  Grand  Jury  Indictment 
charging  the  seven  with  attempted  murder 
and  lesser  crimes, 

Garry  blasted  the  "inhunianc  treatment' 
of  Panther  leader  Eldrldge  Cleaver.  33.  dur- 
ing his  connnemenl  at  the  Alameda  county 
jail  charging  the  cell  was  noisy  and  that 
ventilation  has  aggravated  a  lung  condition 
Cleaver  developed  after  being  gas.sed  on  the 
night  of  April  6,  while  hiding  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  burning  hou.se, 

Superior  Judge  George  W  Phillips  Jr  ,  who 
granted  ihe  continuance,  agreed  to  inspect 
Cleaver's  cell. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle, 
May  17,  19681 
Panthers  Win  Delay 
The  arraignment  of  seven  Black  Panthers 
on  charges  stemming  from  the  April  6  Oak- 
land shoot-out  was  postponed  there  yester- 
day until  June  20  at  the  request  of  Panther 
lawver  Charles  R.  Garry. 

TTie  postponement  was  granted  after  Garry 


(From  the  San  Francisco   (Calif.)    Chronicle, 
May  16.  19681 

JOD    Ot-FERS    FOR    NECROF.S    Go    BKCCINO 

"It's  heartbreaking,"  City  College  place- 
ment director  Joseph  A.  Aniori  said  yester- 
day, "to  see  so  many  excellent  Job  offers  going 
begging." 

Why.  he  wondered,  are  so  few  Negroes 
enrolling  in  the  college's  two-year  semi- 
professional  courses? 

Out  of  the  200  June  graduates  Interviewed 
yesterday  by  50  business,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment recruiting  teams  in  the  college's 
annual  Job  F.alr,  only  three  were  Negrpes. 

NEGROES 

One  29-year-old  Negro  got  a  $550-a-month 
maimgement  trainee  position  with  a  hu-ge  re- 
tailing chain.  Another  19-yeaj-old  data  proc- 
essing technician  had  five  offers  and  accepted 
a  $485-a-month  job.  And  a  19-year-old  Negro 
gu-1  took  a  5i400-a-month  retail  merchandis- 
iiig  Job. 

Amort  pointed  out  that  there  rtre  critical 
shortages  for  trained  people  In  the  Bay  Area. 
"We  should  have  had  between  500  and  1000 
graduating.  We  have  the  capacity  and  the 
capability,"  he  said. 

"The  hard-core  unemployed  arc  evidently 
not  interested  in  uiking  advantage  of  our 
free  training  and  picking  up  Jab  skills.  I 
don't  see  why.  Its  really  a  crying  shame  ' 

OFFERS 

About  a  third  of  yesterday's  200  Job  seekers 
accepted  employment  offers  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  the  biggest  employer,  while 
engineering  teclinlcians  and  secretaries  were 
the  most  in  demand.  Starting  salanee  were 
up  about  5  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  highest  offer,  uf  $730.  wiis  to  a  former 
Air  Force  pUot  and  mechanical  engineering 
graduate  who  was  offered  a  poet  as  liaison 
engineer  between  the  mayor's  office  and  the 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 

As  ever,  there  was  a  big  demand  for  secre- 
tnxles. 

There  were  30  secretarial  graduates  and 
"everyone  got  at  least  one  Job  offer."  he  said. 
Starting  salaries  ranged  between  $450  and 
S500. 

•'.Secretaries  are  here  to  stay,"  6;Ud  Amori, 

(From  the  San  Francisco   (Cahf,)   Chronicle, 

May  16,  19681 

Protesters  to  Sacramento:    State   Welfare 

"Bus-in" 

A  chartered  buslo;id  of  welfare  recipients 
rolled  out  of  the  Western  AddiUon  yesterday 
and  travelled  to  Sacramento  to  carry  out  a 
Iiro'iest  against  several  bills  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  45  bus  riders  left  from  the  Western 
Addition  office  of  the  antl-iwverty  program 
at  1269  McAllister  street. 

The  protest  ride  was  organized  by  the  area 
office  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
according  to  its  director,  G.  Rip  Ridley, 
mainly  to  protest  against  a  bill  that  would 
put  a  $275  ceiling  on  every  welfare  payment, 
regardless  ol  how  many  children  were  in  the 
familv. 

Ridley  said  a  big  showing  of  welfare  recip- 
ients filled  the  State  Senat*  gallery  on 
April  30. 

He  said  the  hearing  was  postponed  to  yes- 
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terdtiy,  "a  day  when  the  people  receive  their 
welfare  checks"  In  hopes  of  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  demonstrators. 

In  Sacramento,  the  Senate  Social  Welfare 
Ckjmmlttee  took  under  submission  the  $275- 
a-month  celling  bill. 


Ronald  Born,  San  Francisco  Social  Service 
Department  director,  testified  that  in  12  per- 
cent of  the  welfare  cases  here  there  are  five 
or  more  children.  He  said  passage  of  the  bill 
would  cost  the  city  about  JSO.OOO  In  addi- 
tional payments  each  year. 


If  the  bill  became  law,  It  would  eliminate 
the  existing  scale  of  stat«  payments  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  The  range  now 
goes  from  *145  monthly  lor  one  child  to  $371 
for  nine  children,  plus  $5  a  month  for  each 
additional  child. 


HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r////r.9f/o[/,  }Iaij  23,  1968 


The  House  met  at  11:00  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 

D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all. — 

Po)mans  15:  33. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  before  whom 
we  bow  in  adoration  and  unto  whom  we 
lift  our  spirits  in  prayer,  come  Tliou  into 
our  hearts  that  motivated  by  Thy  grace 
and  moved  by  Thy  love  we  may  widen 
our  sympathies,  deepen  our  devotion  and 
increase  our  faith  in  Thee  and  in  Our 
countiy.  By  working  together  with  Thee 
may  we  hasten  the  production  of  peace 
on  oui-  planet  and  the  promotion  of  good 
will  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

Renew  a  right  and  a  good  and  a  wise 
spirit  within  us.  O  Lord,  that  we  may  go 
foi-ward  to  greater  achievements  imder 
T!iy  leadership,  supported  by  Thy 
strength  lind  sustained  by  Tliy  spirit. 
May  peace  and  good  will  come  to  r^gn 
■  :i  every  heart. 

In  4,he  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A   message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrin,c;ton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  cf  the  House  to  the  bill 
-S.  5>  entitled  "An  act  lo  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  stabilization  by 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extension  of 
credit." 


that  the  ICC  has  such  jurisdiction  or 
power. 

Tlie  Chairman  of  the  ICC  in  a  state- 
ment before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  very  tim- 
idly wondered  whether  the  Commission 
had  such  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  time 
tliat  the  Congress  help  stiffen  the  back- 
bone of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  tell  the  Commission  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  guarantee  the  people  of  this 
Nation  certain  minimum  standards  of 
service,  when  they  travel  on  railroad  pas- 
senger .  trains.  People  deserve  to  be 
treated  at  least  as  well  as  freight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  a 
recent  landmark  recommendation  by  an 
examiner  of  the  ICC.  Mr.  John  Messor, 
issued  an  opinion  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
case  that  passenc;er  trains  be  required  to 
maintain  minimum  standards.  This  rec- 
ommendation by  the  examiner  yet  has 
to  be  approved  by  the  entire  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.srion.  Yet  the  exami- 
ner's opinion  is  a  landmark,  and  repre- 
sents a  clear-cut  step  forward  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  suggesting  the  need 
for  legislation.  I  do  not  in  any  way  mean 
to  indicate  that  the  ICC  does  not  now 
have  this  power  to  set  standards.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  it  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  reafiQrm  the  fact  that  the 
ICC  has  this  power  to  be  used  on  behalf 
of  the  public  interest. 

Railroad  management  by  downgrading 
sei-vice  seems  hellbent  on  discouraging 
people  from  ridipg  trains,  insulting  and 
frustrating  thoSfewho  do  ride  and  pro- 
viding shoddy*  and  shabby  treatment  to 
passengers.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  trend  must 
be  reversed. 


POWERS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION  TO  SET  MIN- 
IMUM STANDARDS  ON  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  TRAINS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
e.Kti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
which  may  very  clearly  afiflrm  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does 
indeed  have  power  to  set  minimum 
standards  of  service  on  railroad  passen- 
ger trains. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
has  filed  an  extensive  brief  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  denying 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  V/YDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


names : 

[Roll  No.  1491 

Anderson, 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nelsen 

Tenn. 

Green.  I'a. 

Olsen 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Grimths 

ONeill,  Mass 

A.shley 

Oubser 

Pickle 

Bolton 

Halleck 

Pool 

Bow 

Hamilton 

Rarlck 

Bra  SCO 

Hanna 

Resnlck 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanson,  Idaho 

Rosenthal 

Burleson 

Hardy 

Roybal 

Burton,  Utah 

Hawkins 

Schadeberg 

Button 

Hebert 

Sclieuer 

Carter 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Selden 

Corman 

Jlow.ird 

Shnver 

Cowger 

HunKate 

Stratton 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stubbleneld 

Dawson 

Kelly 

Stuckey 

Denney 

Kyi 

Tenzer 

Dole 

Leggett 

Tunney 

Edwards.  La. 

McCloskey 

Vander  Jagt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Vigor!  to 

Ford. 

MacGresor 

Waggonner 

William  D. 

Miller,  calif. 

W^llson, 

Gettys 

Mize 

Charles  H. 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Young 

Gilbert 

Moss 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  361 
Members  liave  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  ^ 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housmg  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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THE  LATE  HOXORABLE 
JOHN  SANBORN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
last  week  of  John  Sanborn,  who  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
80th  and  81st  Congresses. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  he  attended  Ober- 
lin  College  m  Ohio  and  received  a  degree 
in  law  at  Columbia.  Shortly  after  gradu- 
ating lie  moved  to  Idaiio  and  took  part 
in  the  reclamation  development  of  the 
central  Snake  River  plain.  A  farmer,  he 
was  active  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
State.  He  served  five  terms  in  the  Idaho 


House  of  Representatives,  being  floor 
leader  during  the  last  two  and,  also, 
served  as  majority  leader  in  the  senate 
in  the  second  of  two  terms  in  that  body. 
He  was  very  active  in  farm  organizations 
all  of  his  lifetime. 

The  fact  that  he  was  so  honored  by 
the  voters  in  Idaho  in  so  many  elections 
is  one  measure  of  his  stature.  Another  is 
the  personal  impact  upon  the  lives  of 
coimtless  people.  A  man  of  immense  dig- 
nity, imshakable  honesty,  and  with  the 
absolute  courage  of  his  convictions.  John 
Sanborn  stood  like  the  mountains  of  his 
State,  immovable  in  the  certainty  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  faith  in  the 
Almightv.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  was 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  for- 
mer colleague  John  Sanborn.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  .serving  with  him  for  two 
terms  during  the  time  of  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  an  outstanding  individual,  a 
lovaole  character,  and  the  type  of  per- 
son one  admired.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
Government  and  his  countrj-.  He  served 
with  distinction  and  was  iMoud  of  his 
service  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  sent  him 
to  Congress  can  always  remain  in-oud 
that  Congressman  Sanborn  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing  them  in  this  body, 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  H.-vnsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Idaho  has  lost  a  distinguished  citizen, 
the  farmer  and  land  developer  have  lost 
a  champion  of  their  problems,  and  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend.  John  Sanborn  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  the  truest 

Born  in  Chenoa.  111.,  John  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  and  went 
on  to  obtain  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  and  a  masters  degree  in 
political  science.  He  came  to  my  native 
State  of  Idaho  more  than  60  years  ago 
and  took  up  land  on  the  King  Hill  tract. 
which  he  was  still  operating.  He  later 
moved  to  his  Hagerman  farm,  which  he 
has  operated  for  more  than  50  years. 

John  was  a  strong  physical  man  of  the 
soil.  He  leclaimed  land  from  sagebrush. 
He  soon  became  a  leader  in  community 
affairs  and  participated  actively  in  the 
Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  Federation- 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
latter  organization  for  many  years.  He 
began  his  public  service  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Hagerman  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. 

John  was  first  elected  to  the  Idaho 
House  of  Representatives  in  1920.  again 
in  1922.  1924.  1926.  and  1928  and  served 
as  majority  leader  in  the  House  his  last 
two  terms.  In  1938  he  was  elected  to  the 
Idaho  Senate  and  again  in  1940.  when 
his  colleagues  once  more  recognized  his 
leadership  by  electing  him  Republican 
floor  leader. 


He  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
80th  U.S.  Congress  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  and  was  the  only  Re- 
publican in  the  State  reelected  to  the 
81st  Congress.  In  these  Congresses  he 
served  on  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
of  the  House  and  sponsored  legislation 
reauthorizing  the  PaUsades  project  in 
eastern  Idaho. 

John  was  a  great  friend  and  assisted 
many  to  build  a  better  Stat*  and  Nation. 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  succeeded  in  the  House 
by  his  good  friend  Hamer  Budge,  who 
joins  me  in  expressing  grief  at  his  pass- 
ing and  in  paying  tribute  to  his  long- 
time service  to  his  community.  State,  and 
Nation  which  he  .served  so  honorably 
and  well. 

John  Sanborn  was  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican who.  throughout  his  long  iJolitical 
career  served  wholeheartedly  and  with- 
out reservation  as  a  champion  of  the 
principles  of  liberty  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

He  fought  for  the  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican to  work,  worship  and  think  as  he 
pleases:  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  States 
against  the  encroachment  of  an  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government;  and  to 
maintain  our  high  standard  of  living  by 
preserving  the  American  system  of  free 
enterpri.se  through  the  medium  of  Amer- 
ican initiative  and  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 
He  fought  with  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  against  communism,  .socialism, 
fascism  and  all  other  un-American  phi- 
losophies; to  renew  faith  in  our  Federal 
Constitution  as  a  God-given  instrument 
for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica; to  reduce  the  cost  of  government 
and  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  home  and  family 
as  the  fundamental  unit  on  which  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States  rests. 

Idaho  and  the  United  States  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  his  passing. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  announce 
that  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  begin 
public  hearings  on  S.  1602,  and  related 
measures,  to  create  a  Northwest  Regional 
Services  Corporation  to  provide  a  cen- 
tral location  for  various  training  centers 
and  programs,  and  for  other  puiposes.  on 
Jmie  5.  1968.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  2141. 
Ravburn   House   Office  Building. 

It  is  expected  that  testimony  will  be 
icceived  from  congressional  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  as  well  as  representatives 
of  various  Executive  departments  of  tlic 
Government,  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  wish  to  i)resent  testimony  or 
submit  statements  for  the  record  to  the 
subcommittee  should  communicate  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  room 
2137.  Ray  burn  House  Office  Building. 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  15190.  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY  OF  A  SEA-LEVEL  CANAL 
CONNECTING  ATLANTIC  AND  PA- 
CIFIC OCEANS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  ^H.R.  15190)  to 
amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  22,  1967  <78  Stat.  990) . 
providing  for  an  investigation  and  study 
to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
GARMATZ.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mailliard.  and  Grover. 


SAVINGS  FOR  THE  TAXPAYERS  BY 
MANPOWER  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  all  Members  will  be  interested  in 
the  fine  work  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
subcommittee  is  chaired  by  my  able  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable David  N.  Henderson,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  is  the  capable 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa. 

Through  the  aggressive  and  continuing 
interest  of  the  subcommittee,  the  tax- 
payers have  been  saved  SI. 7  million 
through  the  use  of  civil  .service  em- 
ployees instead  of  contractor  per.sonnel 
at  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal.  Bay- 
onne.  N.J.  This  is  just  another  example 
of  the  savings  to  the  American  taxpayer 
as  a  result  of  the  thorough  and  active  in- 
.estigative  work  of  the  Henderson  sub- 
committee. 

Chairman  Henderson  has  mdicated 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  by  the 
office  of  Representative  Cornelius 
Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey,  and  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  On1=IORTH- 
WEST  REGIONAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION 
Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


CONGRESSIONAL    BASEBALL   GAME 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
a  change  and  there  can  be  no  question 
left  in  anyone's  mind  about  this  any- 
more. We  just  cannot  go  on  humiliating 
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the  Democrats  like  this  year  after  year 
aft^r  year  Yesterday  was  truly  vindica- 
tion day  for  one  man  in  this  ixxly.  Last 
year  Mo  Udall  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  and  resigned  as  captain  of  the 
Democratic  team. 

He  said  then,  and  I  quote: 

I  give  up — I  cannot  do  anything  with  this 
bunch  of  lousy  ballplayers  and  neither  can 
anyone  else. 

Well  yesterday's  16  to  1  slaughter  cer- 
tainly proved  Udall  to  be  a  prophet  in 
his  own  time — there  is  nothing  anyone 
can  do  with  or  for  these  lousy  ballplayers 
other  than  to  retire  all  of  them — and  I 
:eave  this  up  to  their  constituents  who 
have  been  so  poorly  represented  and  so 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  performance 
of  these  men. 

Now  rather  than  cancel  the  pame  en- 
tirely I  have  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  could  perhaps  make  a  fairer  game  of 
it  next  year. 

One  idea  I  derived  from  the  unfortu- 
nate situation!  found  myself  in  this  year 
having  to  mfes  most  of  the  game  because 
of  a  leg  injurj- — what  we  can  do  next 
year  is  to-require  all  of  our  Republican 
ballplayers  to  play  on  crutches  and  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  their  back. 

Or.  as  another  alternative,  I  think  we 
could  get  a  much  closer  game  and  a  game 
with  more  interest  to  the  fans  if  we 
played  the  wives  of  these  so-called  ball- 
players ne.xt  year. 

But  actually  I  think  the  public  is  going 
to  .solve  our  problems  for  us — I  think 
that  there  are  going  to  be  so  many  Re- 
publicans running  around  the  Halls  of 
Congress  next  year  and  so  few  Democrats 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
th.e  fans  with  the  kind  of  excellent  and 
exciting  baseball  that  has  been  so  sorely 
lacking  in  the  past  5  years  of  Democratic 
biunder.s — and  we  will  accomplish  this  I 
believe  by  providing  the  fans  in  future 
years  with  a  Republican  intrasquad 
ganie^with  Republican  players  on  both 
.sides  -.ve  can  finally  field  two  talented 
teams  tor  the  ball  game — not  just  one  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

In  words  that  have  come  to  be  so  well 
known  and  so  often  used  by  the  party 
across  the  aisle — I  think  it  is  time  for 
your  men  to  reassess  your  position — as 
athletes  you  just  do  not  make  very  good 
Congressmen. 


CONGRESSIONAL    BASEBALL    GAME 

Mr  .JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vunanunous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
usually  speechless  but  I  do  not  think  I 
can  answer  the  speech  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Conte]  except 
to  say  the  way  Frank  Howard  has  beei) 
hitting  home  runs,  I  think  the  name  of 
the  Washington  baU  club  should  be 
changed  to  *he  Washington  Congress- 
men. 

Mr,  COHEL.AN,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr,  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  only  three  In- 
nings were  played  and  that  the  game  was 
incomplete. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Well,  if  there  were  nine 
innings  played,  the  final  score  would 
probably  have  been  48  to  3. 


MICHIGAN  WEEK 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hoaise  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  15th  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Michigan  Week.  Each  year  at  this 
time  we  "Michiganlans"  strive  with  a 
special  pride  to  tell  others  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  imiqueness  of  our  State  and 
its  f»eople.        , 

The  theme  for  Michigan  Week  in  1968 
is  "Michigan:  Land  of  Hospitality."  This 
theme  takes  on  a  special  significance  this 
year.  Americans  are  being  urged  to  dis- 
cover and  rediscover  their  own  country. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  do  so  and  that 
they  will  get  to  know  better  both  their 
fellow  citizens  and  the  heritage  that  is 
theirs.  We  hope  that  Michigan  will  be  a 
great  part  of  that  experience,  and  we 
offer  friends  ahd  strangers  alike  the  hos- 
pitality ,of  a  State  that  knows  where  it 
is  going  and  knows  how  to  get  there. 

To  emphasize  those  assets  that  make 
Michigan  a  great  place  to  live  or  visit, 
the  members  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
are  raising  their  voices,  today,  in  a  col- 
lective salute  to  our  native  State. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  these  remarks 
which  will  apipear  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  tcyday's  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BASEBALL  GAME 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  rio  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  advise  th^  gentleman  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts,  I  acknowledge  that  I  lost  a  bet 
I  made  with  him  yesterday,  for  a  box 
of  cigars,  on  the  ball  game. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spon- 
sored a  forlorn  cause.  However,  I  want 
him  to  know  I  will  be  happy  to  pay  the 
debt  just  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  rae  with 
his  certificate,  that  he  has  to  have  under 
#the  law  to  take  bets. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  KINGS 
COUNTY-BROOKLYN  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent,  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ^extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  -of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  CAREY,  Mr  Sjieaker.  Brooklyn,  a 
proud  and  douehty  borouuh  of  New  York, 
takes  on  an  added  glow  of  pride  Friday 
night,  May  24,  when,  through  its  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  It  honors  its  first  fa- 
\'orite  son  in  celebration  of  the  cham- 
ber's own  50th  anniversary. 

A  gallery  of  great  Brooklynites  is  be- 
ing opened  on  this  great  occasion,  a  gal- 
lery which  in  years  to  come  will  hou.sr> 
busts  of  many  of  Brooklyn's  honored 
favorite  sons,  and  they  are  many  indeed 

There  is  a  problem,  of  course,  it  is  no 
great  trick  to  compile  a  list  of  outstand- 
ing Brookl^^lites.  Their  names  are  a.< 
myriad  as  their  accomplishments,  Theii- 
achievements  have  covered  the  globe.  Bu: 
who  should  be  the  first? 

P'rom  the  beginning,  there  was  only  one 
choice:  Brooklyn's  own  amba.s.sador  to 
the  entire  world.  Danny  Kaye.  His  sen'- 
ices  to  humanity  need  no  added  gloss 
from  me.  For  15  years  he  has  been  r; 
one-man  crusader  and  fund  raiser  for 
UNICEF. 

His  devoted  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel  are  being  acknowledged 
this  very  week  at  a  imique  Israel  Prime 
Minister's  award  dinner  in  Montreal.  He 
has  conducted — if  that  is  quite  the 
word — .symphony  orchestras  in  major 
cities  till  over  the  world  for  the  financial 
benefit,  and  in  many  instances  salvation, 
of  symphony  musicians.  The  list  is  tis 
endless  and  impressive  as  his  own  energy, 
his  compassion,  his  talent, 

Danny  Kaye's  unique  talents  fly  off  in 
countless  directions.  As  an  entertainer. 
he  has  few  equals.  He  flies  his  own  plane 
and  holds  every  pilot's  ticket  the  Federal 
Aviation  Authority  can  confer.  He  is  an 
expert  cook,  specializing  in  Chinese 
cuisine.  He  is  a  walking  statistical  li- 
brary on  the  subject  of  the  Los  Angeles — 
I  say  this  painfully — Dodcers  and  again. 
the  list  is  endless.  He  is,  in  .'^hort.  a  true 
son  of  Brooklyn. 

We  of  this  ijreat  State  of  New  York 
are  happy  to  honor  Brooklyn  for  the 
honor  it  does  itself  in  claiming  Danny 
Kaye  the  first  of  its  favorite  sons.  Where 
he  is  concerned,  it  can  never  be  said  that 
"nice  guys  finish  last." 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
■^THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
MAY  24 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Sjjeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight,  Friday,  May  24,  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPE.\KER  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  an  announcement  in  con- 
nection with  the  program. 


We  hope  today  to  finish  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  1093,  investiga- 
tion of  operations  of  U.S.  military  credit 
unions;  to  be  followed  by  the  bill.  H.R. 
8578,  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Con.servation  Fund  Act  of  1965; 
and  the  resolution.  House  JoinC  Resolu- 
tion 1227,  to  authorize  the  temporary 
funding  of  the  emergency  credit  revolv- 
ing fund. 

After  consulting  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
bUl,  H.R,  17324,  extension  of  the  renego- 
tiation act,  will  be  put  over  until  Mon- 
day, following  District  of  Columbia  day 
business. 


PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALLS 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    <f 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
last  vear.  I  called  on  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  Issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  professional  baseball 
that  will  be  celebrated  in  1969. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  was  the  birthplace  of  pro- 
fessional baseball  when,  in  1869.  the  Cin- 
cinnati Red  Stockings  took  the  field. 

Not  long  ago.  I  resubmitted  my  re- 
quest to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
urged  that  the  Citizens  Advl.sory  Com- 
mittee on  Stamps  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  issuing  a  commemorative  stamp 
for  baseball,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
have  learned  from  Mr,  Ira  Kapenstein, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, that  the  proposed  baseball  stamp 
"is  on  the  agenda  for  consideration"  by 
the  advisory  committee  when  it  meets 
sometime  late  In  June. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  i.ssuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  honoring  the  100th  anniversary 
of  professional  baseball.  The  mea.sure 
was  prepared  by  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois,  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

As  he  pointed  out  recently,  "As  the 
national  pastime,  baseball  certainly  de- 
serves this  recognition." 


for  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

liesolvcd  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Kep- 
rcsciitatives  concurring).  That  Uiere  be 
prtnted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  one  thousiind 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  lirst  session,  on  S.J.  Kes.  (i4. 
to  establish  a  commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development,  und  S.  1602,  to  create  a 
Northwest  Regional  Services  Corporation. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
c<jncurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlic 

table.  

TO  PRINT.  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SENATE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING.  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
ITS  HEARINGS  ON  LONG-RANGE 
PROGRAM  AND  RESEARCH  NEEDS 
IN  AGING 

Mr.  ILfVYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept.  No. 
1426)  on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Con.  Res.  66)  to  print,  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Special  Conmiittee  on 
Aging,  additional  copies  of  its  liearings 
on  long-range  program  and  research 
needs  in  aging,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  G6 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
jirlnted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  six  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Us  hearings  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  en- 
titled "Long-Range  Program  and  Research 
Needs  In  Aging  and  Related  Fields". 

The  Senate  concmrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  ag*eed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF 
1  000  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
ANTICRIME  PROGRAM  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  1428)  on  the  House  concurrent  res- 
olution iH.  Con.  Res.  614  •  to  provide^r 
the  printing  of  1,000  additional  copies 
of  anticrimc  program  hearings,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  cf  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, asloliows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  014 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Rrpresentalwcs 
{the  Senate  concurring].  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  \ise  of  the  Committee  on  i  he 
Judiciarv,  House  of  Repri-sentalivcs,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  hearings  en- 
titled "Anli-Crlme  Program,  Hearings  belnre 
Subconunittce  No  5  of  the  Commiltec  on  the 
Judici;u-y.  House  of  ReprcsenUitives.  Nlne- 
liuth  Congress,  first  session '. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Uie 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADOrnONAL  COPIES  OF  SENATE 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  COMMISSION  ON  BAL- 
ANCED ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THE  CREA  riON  OF  A  NORTH- 
WEST REGIONAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  14251  on  the  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution IS,  Con,  Res,  64 1  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  on  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  creation  of  a  Northwest 
Regional  Services  Corporation,  and  ask 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  A  VET- 
ERANS' BENEFITS  CALCULATOR 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  1427)  on  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution iH.  Con.  Res.  44^  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  Calculator,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Sen4xtc  concurring).  That  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress  there  .=haU  be  printed  fifty  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  a 
Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator  prepared  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  which  two 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  two  thousand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  thirty-seven  thousand  fotir  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hous^  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  1429 J  on  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  FU-s.  702  >  authorizing 
certain  printing  for  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  ;isk  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  702 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repracnlativcs 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committe  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Hotise  of  RcpreseiiUi- 
tives  fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  copiis 
of  a  publication  entitled  •.siunmary  nf  Vet- 
erans Legislation  Reported.  Ninetieth  Con- 
press",  with  an  additional  forty-three  thou- 
siuid  nine  hundred  copies  (or  the  use  '  i 
Members  of  the  House  of  Rcpresentatlvea. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  I'^ooneider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
A  REVISED  AND  UPDATED  VER- 
SION OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MA- 
TERIALS ENTITLED  DOCUMENTS 
ON  THE  USE  AND  CONTROL  OF 
THE  WATERS  OF  INTERSTATE 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  STREAMS; 
COMPACTS,  TREATIES,  AND  AD- 
JUDICATIONS" 

Ml-.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept 
No.  1430)  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res 
10571.  to  print  as  a  House  document  a 
revised  and  updated  version  of  the  cji 
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lection  of  materials  entitled  "Docu- 
ments on  the  Use  and  Control  of  the 
Waters  of  Interstate  and  International 
Streams:  Compacts,  Treaties,  and  Ad- 
judications," and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H   Res    1057 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  >i  House 
document  a  revised  and  up-dated  version  of 
the  collection  of  materials  entitled  "Docu- 
ments on  the  Use  and  Control  of  the  Waters 
of  Interstate  and  International  Streams: 
Compacts,  Treaties,  and  Adjudications"  and 
that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  five 
hundred  additional  copies  which  shall  be 
bound  in  cloth. 

*   With  the  following  committee  amend- 
:nent: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "which  shall 
be  bound  In  cloth". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A    motion  to   reconsider  was  laid  on 

Hi-  table. 


PRO\'IDINC>  POR  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOrSE  IXXTMENT  THE  -COMPI- 
LATION OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LAWS' 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 
No.  1431 1  on  the  resolution  iH.  Res. 
1076'  providinK  for  printing  as  a  House 
document  the  Compilation  of  Social  Se- 
cunty  Laws."  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res.  1076 

Resolved.  That  the  compilation  of  social 
security  laws,  prepared  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  be  printed  as  a 
House  documen-.:  and  that  two  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  of  which  one 
thousand  shall  be  lor  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  two  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  anij  eight  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  docu- 
ment room. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment ; 

On,  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  all  language 
following  the  semicolon  down  tiirough  and 
including  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  8,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
that  one  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
vVays  and  Means.  ' 


was 


The      committee      amendment 
ivgreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  [ 

,^   :notion  to   reconsider  was  laid  oil 

:;;e  'able 


INVESTIGATION  OF  OPER.\TIONS 
OF  U  S  MILITARY  CREDIT  UNIONS 
IN  THE  EUROPEAN  AND  PACIFIC 
COMMANDS 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Spetiicer,  oy  direc- 
tion of  '.he  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Flesolution  1093  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considei-ation,  i 


The  Clerk  refid  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   1093 

Resolved,  Thai,  for  the  purpose  of .  the 
studies  and  investigations  specified  in  H.  Res. 
356.  approved  b^  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  %  1967.  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  is  authorized  to 
send  eight  of  it;  members  and  two  of  Its 
employees  to  investigate  the  operations  of 
the  United  Stat^  military  credit  unions  in 
the  European  aid  Pacific  commands,  with 
particular  etnphisls  on  the  organization  of 
such  credit  unions  in  those  countries  host- 
ing United  State^  military  installations  but 
without  credit  union  facilities  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  special  subcom- 
mittee will  also  investigate  credit  and  financ- 
ing problems  fac|ng  servicemen  and  fraudu- 
lent activities  ol  sharp  practice  credit  ex- 
tenders in  dealing  with  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces:  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  1754  of  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  offlclal  duties  under  section 
labd  of  title  2,  Uoited  States  Code:  Provided. 
That  ( 1 )  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maxlmuni  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  its  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633.  approved  October  7.  1964:  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation in  excess  of  aT:tual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose; 
Provided.  That  eaah  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman 
of  said  committee  an  itemized  report  show- 
ing the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  coun- 
try where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  tjie  United  States  Oovern- 
ment,  the  c^jst  of  such  transp>ortation,  apd 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  stall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration iind  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bol- 
ling]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  trie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  before 
the  Rules  Committee  for  some  time.  It 
was  given  very  careful  consideration. 
Penally,  after  the  chaiiTnan  had  testified 
several  times,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiDNALLl,  had  testified  in  favor  of 
it,  the  committee  decided  to  report  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  "deals  with  an  impor- 
tant subject,  the  subject  of  how  our  serv- 
icemen around  the  world  are  being 
treated  by  those  who  sell  certain  com- 
modities and  items.  In  effect,  it  urges  the 
encouragement  of  credit  unions  through- 
out the  areas  where  there  are  U.S.  serv- 
icemen, in  the  interest  of  the  servicemen 
being  given  a  fair  break. 

I  understand  there  is  a  very  substan- 


tial controversy  on  the  rule.  I  propose  to 
yield  time  to  thi'ee  or  four  Members  on 
this  side  to  explain  the  .specific  puiTXises 
of  the  matter. 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Bolling)  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  explaliiine 
the  pui-pose  of  this  travel  resolution  and 
I  heartily  concur  in  his  statement  that 
this  is  one  of  the  mast  Important  travel 
resolutions  to  come  before  this  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  le 
discuss  the  types  of  abuses  that  our  serv- 
icemen are  being  subjected  to  overseas 
and  you  will  clearly  be  able  to  see  why 
we  must  s-tr)p  the  activities  of  the  loan 
sharks  and  the  fast-buck  boys  and  that 
by  establishing  a  worldwide  system  of 
credit  unions  for  our  servicemen  and 
women,  this  can  be  accomplished.  While 
it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  sei-vicemen 
overseas  to  pay  interest  rates  a,s  hich  as 
60  and  70  percent,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  uncovered  a  situation 
on  Okinawa  where  servicemen  were  being 
charged  interest  rates  of  280  percent.  In 
lother  instances,  finance  companies  were 
charging  servicemen  exorbitant  interest 
rates  to  finance  automobiles  and  when 
the  serviccnian  could  not  pay  the  high 
fees,  the  car  was  repossessed,  fraudu- 
lently sold  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  finance 
company  who  obtained  these  cars  by  rig- 
ging the  bids.  The  company  would  write 
three  dummy  bids  on  the  car.  always 
making  ccrtaiTT-«ti^t  the  company's  bid 
was  the  highest.  ah(hough  all  three  bids 
were  artificially  lo\vSAn  individual  who 
worked  for  the  finance  company  told  a 
committee  investigator  that  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  company,  his  first 
job  was  to  fill  in  the  phony  bids  and  when 
he  went  to  lunch,  he  was  left  with  a  large 
stack  of  bids  still  to  be  manufactured 
and  he  asked  his  secretary  to  fill  in  the 
phony  figures  in  his  absence.  The  .secre- 
tary asked  her  boss  what  names  she 
should  use  as  the  company  bidding  on 
the  repossessed  car.  Her  boss  replied, 
"Use  any  out-of-town  motor  compvany." 
When  the  boss  returned  from  lunch,  he 
noted  that  all  the  dummy  bids  had  been 
filled  in  with  the  name  "Out-of-Town 
Motor  Co..  Inc."  Once  these  cars  were 
fraudulently  obtained  by  the  fmance 
company,  they  were  shipped  to  a  used 
car  lot  owned  by  the  company  and  resold 
to  another  serviceman  and  the  process 
started  all  over  again.  And.  I  am  sure  it 
will  interest  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  that  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
company  contained  eight  retired  ad- 
mirals and  generals,  many  of  whom  held 
extremely  important  positions. 

Not  so  long  ago.  the  committee  un- 
covered a  new  racket  in  which  automo- 
bile brokers  offered  fantastic  discounts 
on  new  cars  to  servicemen  stationed 
abroad.  These  cars  were  to  be  delivered 
when  the  serviceman  returned  to  the 
United  States,  Many  of  these  orders  were 
placed  through  street-corner  offices  in 
Vietnam  by  boys  who  had  .mst  returned 
from  fighting  the  Vietcong  m  the  jungle. 
Tlie  main  reason  that  the  automobile 
brokers  were  able  to  offer  such  fantastic 
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discounts  was  that  they  never  intended     eign  countries.  We  must  have  their  co- 

to  deliver  the  cars  but  simply  planned     operaUon.  We  have  gotten  cooperation 

to  get  as  many  deposits  as  possible  and 

then  flee  with  the  fimds.  Three  of  these 

companies    bilked    servicemen    out    of 

nearly  one-half  million  dollars  and  one 

of  the  companies  operated  on  a  military 

installation    as    a    concessionaire    and 

paid  the  Air  Force  2  percent  of  its  profits 

for  the  privilege  of  bilking  servicemen. 

The  other  companies  were  allowed  to  go 

aboard  .shipboard  to  peddle  their  phony 

automobile  contracts. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  committee,  these  com- 
panies are  no  longer  cheating  our  service- 
men and  that  in  Germany,  the  loan  shark 
racket  has  been  virtually  wiped  out  be- 
cause of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's successful  effort  in  getting  mili- 
tary credit  unions  established  in  that 
country. 

However,  wj  must  get  credit  unions 
in  every  country,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  where  we  have  major  troop 
concentrations.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
military  to  establish  the.se  credit  unions 
and  perhaps  when  we  find  out  that  com- 
panies bilking  servicemen  are  run  by  re- 
tired admirals  and  generals,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  military  is  reluctant  to 
go  along  with  the  credit  union  philoso- 
phy. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  send  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  staff  personnel  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  these  credit  unions  and 
to  investigate^  any  new  rackets  that  are 
being  used  against  the  servicemen.  Un- 
less the  committee  can  do  this,  we  have 
little  hope  that  the  services  will  put  a 
stop  to  the  rackets  since  not  one  of  the 
companies  that  I  have  described  to  you 
was  placed  "off  limits"  by  the  military 
services  until  after  they  had  gone  out  of 
operation,  even  though  the  committee 
warned  the  Department  of  Defense 
months  in  advance  of  the  operations  of 
these  companies.  In  one  case,  the  com- 
mittee located  one  of  the  fraudulent  op- 
erators and  reported  his  whereabouts  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  yet  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  lias  taken  no  ac- 
tion against  this  individual. 

With  credit  unions  we  can  drive  out 
the  loan  sharks.  With  credit  unions  we 
can  provide  counseling  so  that  service- 
men will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  fast 
buck  operators.  And.  with  credit  unions 
we  can  generally  better  the  economic 
condition  of  our  men  in  uniform.  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  this 
body  to  approve  the  travel  resolution  so 
that  we  can  repay  a  iwrtion  of  our  debt 
to  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  has  all 
this  information,  v^-hy  does  he  want  to 
send  eight  people  junketing  around  the 
world?  With  this  information  already 
available,  why  not  bring  out  corrective 
legislation  now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  must  have  cooper- 
ation from  the  Defense  Department  and 
also  from  the  officers  in  charge  of  these 
camps,  and  also  the  officials  of  the  for- 


in  the  countries  where  we  have  vis- 
ited, but  we  have  not  visited  the  main 
countries. 

The  object  is  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  country  involved  and  also  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  large  numbers 
of  servicemen  stationed  there. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  not 
a  traveler,  anyway.  This  is  my  40th  year 
in  the  Congress,  I  have  had  plenty  of 
opi)ortuiiities  to  travel  all  over  the  world, 
as  chairman  of  committees,  but  1  have 
never  taken  advantage  of  it  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  abused  it.  I  have  been 
out  of  the  country  only  tnice  in  40  years, 
so  I  am  not  a  spcnd(r  in  that  respect, 
and  I  am  not  encouraging  spending  in 
that  respect. 

Here  we  can  save  the  servicemen  $50 
million  a  year. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
docs  not  have  to  convince  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  how  self-effacing  he  is, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  help  us  to  protect  the  .servicemen  all 
over  the  world, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  8  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1093 
was  programed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  at 
which  time  I  notified  the  membership 
that  I  intended  to  oppose  the  resolution 
and  that  I  would  give  equal  time  to  those 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  in  support 
of  this  particular  resolution. 

Frankly.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  take 
the  well  today  and  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  regret  that  I  am  placing  the 
membership  in  the  position  where  they 
have  to  vote  for  or  against  this  particular 
resolution.  However,  under  the  circimi- 
stances,  I  .see  nothing  else  that  I  can 
do  in  good  conscience. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  remember  the 
very  distinguished  great  American  from 
Virginia,  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  at  that  time.  Judge  Howard 
Smith,  who  felt  that  there  was  entirely 
loo  much  travel  and  he  was  quite  gen- 
erally against  most  any  committee  travel 
and  decided  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
should  take  over  travel  resolutions.  I 
objected  to  him  at  that  time  and  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  matter  and  stated  that  I  did 
not  think  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  had  any  divine  right  to  tell 
other  members  of  other  committees  or 
chairman  of  other  committees  that  they 
could  or  could  not  take  a  trip,  but.  In 
any  event,  we  were  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion and  we  started  out  that  way. 

I  personally  have  always  believed  in 
appropriate  travel.  I  have  traveled  my- 
self on  two  occasions  with  the  late  Fran- 
cis Walter,  to  two  conventions  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Migration  at  Geneva.  I  think  they 
were  very  successful  trips.  On  one  of 
them  I  by  myself  went  through  all  of 
the  refugee  camps  in  Euiope  where  the 
hard  core  was  still  living.  As  a  result 
of  that,  shortly  thereafter  we  were  able 
to  get  all  of  those  people  sent  someplace 
thi-oughout  the  world  and  all  of  those 


camps  were  closed.  So  I  do  not  oppose 
travel.  In  fact,  every  resolution  that  has 
been  on  the  floor  up  until  now  I  have 
taken  the  floor  for  and  have  supported 

it. 

In  my  opinion,  this  resolution  goes  too 
far.  It  requests  tliat  too  many  Members 
take  a  trip  and  tiicy  are  going  too  far. 
I  will  explain  to  you  a  little  later  why 
I  feel  tliat  way.  Cih-tain  pai^ers.  press,  and 
correspondenUs  from  time  to  time  have 
criticized  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  connection  with  travel,  h'or  other  rea- 
sons dui-ing  this  90th  Congress  we  have 
in  my  opinion  been  unjustly  criticized 
from    lime    to    time.    Still    when    tliose 
articles  do  api>ear  some  of  the  Members 
receive  Ictliiis   from    their  constituents 
that  .say,  "Well,  was  this  a  junket?"  and 
"Why  do  you  vote  for  the.se  things  and 
why  do  you  travel  that  way  during  the 
time  wlien  we  are  con.sidcring  a  travel 
lax  from  $7  to  $15  and  over?"  Members 
received  letters  saying,  "You  get  $50  a 
day  for  travel  and  you  travel  all  over. 
Why  should  you  tax  us  on  money  that  we 
■spend  from  $7  to  $15  and  from  $15  to  S30" 
and  so  forth.  Some  of  the  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  came  in  to  me  and  said. 
"How  do  I  answer  the.se  letters?"  I  said 
that  I  thought  "you  should  place   the 
responsibility  on  me  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority   member   on   the   Committee   on 
Rules.   I   liave    heard    tlicse    resolutions 
and  taken  the  floor  and  .supixirted  them. 
I  believe  you  should  simply  make  a  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  assured   the  membership  that   the 
travel   resolution   was  appropriate   and 
v,as  warranted,  and  accordingly  I  sup- 
jiortedit." 

Now,  liaving  placed  myself  in  that  po.si- 
tion.  I  come  to  the  first  one.  which  I  told 
Judge  Smith  would  jjrobably  have  to 
reach  the  floor  at  some  time,  where  I  have 
to  oppose  the  resolution  because  I  do  not 
want  any  Member  on  my  side  of  the  ai.sle. 
if  he  does  receive  criticism  on  this  par- 
ticular travel  resolution,  to  expect  that 
It  can  be  transferred  onto  my  shoulders, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion in  its  pre.sent  foi-m  should  be 
approved. 

Let  us  take  the  resolution  as  it  is. 
This  will  take  eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
two  staff  members  to  the  Pacific  Com- 
mand and  the  European  Command  to  in- 
vestigate the  credit  unions  and  the  sharp 
practices  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
refers  to.  We  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
where  they  intended  to  go.  Here  are  his 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Rules  on  March  20. 
He  says: 

On  H.  lie.s.  1093  it  Is  anticipated  that  tne 
special  subcommittee  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution  would  visit  the 
following  countries;  Germany.  Italy,  Spmii. 
r.nd  England  In  our  European  Command, 
Guam,  Okinawa.  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Ja- 
pan, and  South  Vietnam  in  our  Pacific 
Command. 

Now,  the  question  was  brought  up 
about  counterpart  funds.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  realize  that  thetime" 
is  fast  approaching  when  we  will  prob- 
ably have  very  few  counterpart  funds 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  countries  like 
India  where  we  have  rupees  which  we 
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caimot  possibly  count  the  number  of.  As 
I  understand  it — and  I  have  asked  for  an 
official  report  which  I  have  not  received 
as  yet.  but  I  was  told  that  we  do  have 
counterpart  funds  in  about  11  countries. 
Officially,  in  connection  with  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  going  to  travel  un- 
der this  resolution  I  do  have  an  ofBcial 
tabulation  of  those  countries  as  of  March 
31.  1968:  Germany,  we  have  $2,125.23: 
Italy,  we  have  $25,939  58:  Spain.  $8,- 
400  59:  United  Kinsdom.  $26,113.55; 
Gu.im  ^f  cour.'ie  no  balance:  Okinawa,  of 
course  rio  balance:  Korea.  $132.46:  the 
Philippiftes,  $9,037.31:  Japan.  $8,128.11; 
and  Vietnam    S22.856.03. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
£,'entleman  -  ;p!d  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr  .'miih  of  California.  I  would 
:  ather  finish  my  statement  in  order  that 
I  may  know  how  much  time  I  will  have 
left  to  yield  to  other  Members  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  resolution. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  question 
naw  with  reference  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject matter  of  counterpart  funds. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  prefer  not 
to  yield  at  this  time  until  I  know  how 
much  time  I  use  myself.  Now,  I  certainly 
mention  this  because  we  think  and  as 
we  look  back  we  know  we  are  not  getting 
counterpart  funds  under  Public  Law  480 
as  we  did  at  one  time.  In  other  words 
coimterpart  funds  may  eventually  ran 
out.  say.  next  year  and  then  the  money 
.vill  have  to  come  from  the  Tieasury  of 
•he  United  States.  However.  I  assume 
that  there  are  adequate  counterpart 
funds  with  which  to  make  this  trip. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  only  objecting 
to  the  large  number  of  people  who  are 
requested  to  co  but  also  I  am  objecting 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  planning  to  go 
too  far.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  . 
could  break  the  eroup  up  into  say  three 
or  four,  or  one  or  two,  and  send  one 
group  to  the  European  Command  and 
then  send  another  tnoup  to  the  Pacific 
Command.  i 

Mr  Speaker,  there  will  probably  be 
.•>iatements  made  to  the  effect  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
propo.sed  trip  on  this  basis — we  will  send 
euht  Members  to  Europe  or  four  Mem- 
txTs  to  the  Pacific  Command,  or  perhaps 
three  but  we  will  not  send  any  more  than 
.ve  have  to  send.  If  that  is  going  to  be 
the  interpretation  of  the  Members,  then 
they  should  go  to  the  RiUes  Committee 
and  we  should  vote  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Za- 
BL  jc  Ki ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
C.ilifornia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes 

We  will  vote  on  a  resolution  to  provide 
that  eight  Members  and  two  staff  mem- 
bers may  travel  around  the  world.  That 
is  in  the  resolution,  because  that  is  what 
we  are  voting  on  and  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  advised  that  there  are  cur- 
rently six  credit  vmions  operating  in  Ger- 
many and  that  they  are  actually 
branches  of  established  credit  unions  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
one  or  those  located  in  Germany  is  a 
branch  of  a  credit  imion  located  in 
Hunts ville,  Ala.  Actually,  there  are  oiiiy 


three  credit  unions  operated  outside  the 
United  States.  Ofte  is  in  the  Azores,  one 
is  in  Okinawa  an'd  one  is  in  Japan, 

I  am  advised  t-hat  the  credit  unions 
themselves  are  doing  a  good  job  for  the 
servicemen  and  t,hat  no  complaints  have 
been  made  by  thp  Department  with  ref- 
erence to  certairt  sharp  practices  which 
are  allegedly  goii^  on.  The  Department 
of  Defense  thenj^said  that  these  opera- 
tions had  been  (juccessful  for  the  past 
two  years  and  thfiit  they  were  desirous  of 
having  more  credit  urtions  started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
based  upon  the  material  which  was 
placed  in  the  R^ord  of  recent  date  by 
the  gentleman  frpm  Texas  IMr.  PatmanI 
and  his  statements  today,  that  they  have 
plenty  of  infornwtion  today  in  connec- 
tion with  this  eroblem  although  they 
state  that  the  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to 
get  more  information  and  confirm  what 
Information  they  now  have.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  what  they  really  need  to  do 
is  to  get  together  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  military  services  falls. 

Tliey  are  the  ones  that  have  inves- 
tigative jurisdiction  of  this.  Then  get 
the  two  committees  together,  and  tell 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  stop  these 
sharp  practices  of  these  organizations, 
do  not  let  them  wheel  and  deal  with 
the  servicemen,  and  set  up  the  neces- 
sary credit  unions  over  there  which  they 
feei  they  should  have  to  give  service  to 
the  veterans. 

So  from  the  information,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Record,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  asking  a  little  too  much  at  this  ame 
to  send  eight  Members  on  this  round 
trip  around  the  w'orld  to  get  a  little  more 
information,  or  evidence,  to  substantiate 
what  they  already  know  is  a  fact.  I 
believe  this  resolution  does  step  on  the 
toes  of  the  armed  services:  that  is 
another  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to 
this  particular  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time  have  I 
consumed? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '(Mv. 
Zablocki).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Concerning  that  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned,  we  have  the 
same  information  on  Germany  but  we 
could  not  do  a  thing  about  it  imtil  we 
sent  somebody  over  there  to  help  them, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do 
in  the  other  countries  as  well.  We  have 
infoimation.  but  we  have  to  send  people 
there  to  each  country  to  implement  it 
with  the  country  involved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  these  other  things  the 
gentleman  brought  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the   gentleman   from   California   has 
ex:  ired. 
Mf.  PATMAI^.  I  do  not  believe  the 


information     the     gentleman     gave     is 
exactly  correct. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  him- 
self additional  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  know  how  much  time  I  am 
going  to  have  to  use  on  my  side.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s.souri  if  I 
.should  get  stuck  on  time,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  have  any  time  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  can  make  a 
speech? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  PATM.^Nl  desires  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr  Smith!  to 
yield.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  the  time  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  consumes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield  to  me  under  those  circumstances? 
Mr.  SMITH  of   California.   I   >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  to  the  comiterpart 
funds,  we  have  done  this  before,  we  have 
gotten  the  lira  from  Italy  and  translated 
it  into  rubles  in  Russia,  and  we  do  that 
all  the  time,  and  this  is  restricted  to 
counterpart  funds  and  the  counterpart 
funds,  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find. 
are  much  larger  in  amount  than  he  has 
indicated. 

Furthermore,  we  will  not  travel  imder 
this  resolution  unless  we  do  it  with  coun- 
terpart funds. 

Second,  is  the  number  of  people  neces- 
sary to  travel,  and  we  are  restricting  it 
to  eight,  and  two  employees.  And  that 
is  for  the  whole  world,  that  is  for 
Europe,  and  that  is  also  for  Japan  and 
Vietnam.  And  that  is  where  the  worst 
offenders  are.  in  Vietnam.  And  in  no  case 
will  it  be  over  eight  ijeople,  and  in  fact 
it  will  be  probably  two.  not  over  three, 
will  go  to  one  place,  and  probably  two, 
or  not  over  three,  will  go  to  another  place. 
Further,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
Members  to  go  to  these  places.  I  do  not 
waiit  'o  go.  and  I  am  not  gomg  to  go 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  do  not 
want  to  go.  It  is  hard  work  and  takes  a  lot 
of  time.  But  in  order  to  do  a  good  job 
for  the  servicemen,  someone  has  got  to 
sacrifice. 

And  I  believe  if  the  gentleman  will  re- 
consider this  matter,  when  he  has  been 
fair  enough  in  boasting  about  the  good 
job  that  the  credit  unions  have  done  in 
Germany,  and  they  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  and  everybody  there  is  so  well 
pleased  that  they  are  saving  the  veterans 
all  kinds  of  money,  and  we  are  trying  to 
implement  it  in  other  countries,  to  do 
exactly  what  the  centleman  boasted 
about  the  credit  imiorLS  doing  in  Ger- 
many, but  v.e  cannot  do  it  m  these  other 
countries  unless  we  can  send  people  who 
will  personally  confer  with  the  countries 
involved,  and  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
large  number  of  troops  that  are  sta- 
tioned there. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  The  time 
of  the  centleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

How  much  time  has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  consumed? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  consumed  2  min- 
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utes  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  fronf 
Missouri.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia desire  to  yield  time  to  himself? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  complaining  here 
about  the  counterpart  funds  or  the 
money.  I  simply  want  to  bring  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  Hou.se.  and  as  the 
gentleman  states,  I  think  he  confirms  my 
position  that  they  have  the  information. 
What  they  need  to  do  is  to  tell  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  what  they  should 
do  to  straighten  it  out. 

The  gentleman  stated  further  that  we 
mav  only  send  two  here  or  two  there — or 
two  here— well,  if  that  is  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  bring  it  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  I  will  supi^oit  it  and  I  will 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  sup- 
IM)rt  the  resolution.  This  is  a  blanket  res- 
olution to  send  eight  i)eople  aromid  the 
world. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  do  not  know  who  will  go. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Then  find 
out  who  is  going  to  go  and  come  and  tell 
this  committee  Do  not  ask  us  to  support 
this  blanket  re.'^lution  that  we  do  not 
know  anything  about. 

Mr.  PATM.AN.  They  have  to  go  at  the 
time  when  they  can  leave  here — they  just 
cannot  leave  any  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  know  that 
is  true  We  do  not  know  who  will  go  and 
when  they  will  go.  They  may  no  1  week 
from  today  or  2  or  3  weeks  from  today  or 
in  June.  It  can  be  a  week  or  3  weeks,  or 
it  can  be  months.  That  is  what  I  object 
to.  They  will  be  going  to  ijlaces  that  we 
do  not  know— tell  us  what  you  have  in 
mind  and  who  is  going  to  go  and  you 
will  find  I  will  be  right  here  on  the  floor 
supporting  this  as  I  have  in  the  past. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  tpntleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Matsunaga.I  v, 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ris\ 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  1093  and 
in  its  support  I  would  like  to  read  an  edi- 
torial which  was  aired  over  station 
KHOU-TV,  channel  11  of  Houston.  Tex., 
on  May  21.  1968,  as  follows: 

When    American    G.I.'s    are    sent    overseas 
whether  to  Viet  Nam  or  Paris  .  .  .  they 
enter     a     jungle — one     which     should     be 
defoliated. 

It  is  a  jungle  of  finance  which  military 
leaders  axe  accused  of  helping  to  grow,  in- 
stead of  fighting  against. 

The  charge  comes  from  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  who  has  revealed 
some  astonishing  things  about  what  our 
servicemen  are  going  through.  For  example, 
finance  lirms — approved  by  the  top  brass  of 
the  military  establishment — allegedly  are 
using  fake  bids  on  repossessed  cars  so  they 
can  make  extra  profits  on  them  .  .  .  double- 
charging  on  Insurance  which  sometimes 
doesn't  even  exist  .  .  .  charging  100  per  cent 
interest  on  two-year  loans  .  .  .  and  then 
setting  up  payments  so  close  to  payday  that 
the  G.I.'s  cant  possibly  get  their  payments 
back  to  the  States  in  time  to  avoid  penalty 
fees  which  go  beyond  that  100  per  cent 
Interest. 

Congressman  Patman  has  charged  other 
chicanery  .  .  .  including  Defense  Depart- 
ment approval  ol  one  questionable  firm  In 
which  eight  of  the  twelve  Board  seats  are 


held  by  retired  admirals  and  generals 
and  another  In  which  a  company,  klclced  on 
Naval     bases     for     unscrupulous     practices, 
merely  changed  Its  name  and  was  welcomed 
back. 

AcciJrdlng  to  the  records  of  this  Congress- 
mioi's  Committee,  the  cost  of  these  overseas 
bandits  Is  an  \innecessary  $50  million  a  year 
out  of  sen'lcemen's  pockeUs  .  .  .  ;ind  he  sjiys 
that  If  the  services  don't  tike  quick  steps  to 
protect  their  men.  Congre.ss  will. 

We  suggest  that  .since  his  Cumnultee  has 
worked  on  this  for  three  years,  he  should  wait 
no  longer  .  .  but  fhoiild  take  a  page  from 
the  books  of  one  of  thtxse  firms  and  give  the 
Defense  Department  ius  long  to  act  ns  they 
give  servicemen  to  pay. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  gives  a 
strong  indication  that  inve.stigatory  trips 
such  as  that  which  is  here  proposed 
would  have  public  supiwrt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1093 
should  be  approved,  for  it  would  author- 
ize a  congressional  investigation  too  long 
delayed. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ilh- 
nois  IMr.  AnnunzioI. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  January  of  1965,  and 
at  that  time  I  was  assigned  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance,  which 
had  authority  to  investigate  sharp  prac- 
tices by  finance  companies  having  deal- 
ings with  servicemen.  Many  of  you  will 
recall  that  on  two  different  occasions  I 
took  a  special  order  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention this  multimillion-dollar  juice 
racket  that  was  being  operated  in  camps 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

I  ri.se  in  support  of  this  resolution  and 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
consider  that  when  men  and  women  are 
dying  for  the  free  enterprise  system 
throughout  the  entire  world,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  protect  them  from  racke- 
teers operating  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  only  reason  we  have  credit  unions 
in  Europe  Ls  because  of  the  trip  we  made 
in  1965.  when  we  had  no  credit  imions  in 
these  camps.  We  conducted  hearings  in 
these  camps,  and  when  we  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
these  camps  throughout  Europe  the 
racket  that  was  going  on  right  under 
their  noses. 

In  one  camp,  in  Spain,  the  general  did 
not  know  that  servicemen  were  buying 
automobiles  imtU  we  revealed  there  was 
over  SI  million  per  year  in  purchases  of 
automobiles  at  his  installation  and  these 
boys  were  spending  30.  40.  and  50  percent 
in  interest  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  89th  Congress, 
I  was  a  member  not  only  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  visited  the  military  installa- 
tions in  Europe  but  also  took  part  in  the 
hearings  held  in  Newark,  chaired  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  MinishI.  These  hear- 
ings delved  into  the  credit  problems  of 
servicemen  and  also,  for  the  first  time, 
uncovered  a  group  of  auto  frauds  that 
were  being  perpetrated  against  our  serv- 
icemen. 

At  that  time.  I  warned  the  military 
services  of  what  was  being  done  to  our 
boys  in  uniform  and  asked  that  they  take 
action  to  prevent  the  further  bilking  of 
our  servicemen.  I  named  the  companies 
that  were  involved  and  asked  that  they 
immediately   be   investigated   and   that 


if  the  charges  were  true  that  they  be 
placed  off  limits. 

Months  pas.sed  and  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  military  services.  It  was  not  until 
the  car  companies  had  bilked  the  .serv- 
icemen out  of  every  dime  they  could  pet 
that  the  militai-y  finally  took  action  but 
by  then  it  was  too  late.  If  the  services 
had  acted  promptly  when  I  exposed  this 
vicious  racket  in  August  of  1966,  untold 
thousands  of  dollars  of  servicemcns' 
funds  could  have  been  saved. 

Because  the  militai-y  has  refused  to  act. 
very  shortly,  hopefully  in  the  next  week 
or  io  days.  I  will  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  those  .servicemen  who  were 
bilked  by  the  three  fraudulent  automo- 
bile brokers:  Federal  Automotive  Serv- 
ices. Navy  Auto  Sales,  and  Universal 
Auto  Sales.  I  know  that  many  Members 
have  received  letters  from  servicemen 
a.sking  what  can  be  done  about  getting 
their  money  back.  Quite  frankly,  the  only 
hope  of  returning  the  fluids  is  through 
a  private  claim  bill.  The  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  swindles  have  disappeared 
and  even  when  the  Committee  was  able 
to  locate  one  of  the  individuals  involved, 
the  military  took  no  action  to  either  con- 
tact the  individual  or  bring  charges 
again.st  him. 

I  have  received  a  list  of  the  servicemen 
who  have  been  bilked  by  the  automobile 
companies  which  will  con.stitute  the  basis 
of  the  legislation.  It  is  expected  that  the 
total  amount  involved  will  be  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  been  involved  in  re- 
turning fimds  to  servicemen.  During  the 
subcommittees  investigation  of  military 
frauds,  we  learned  of  a  bank  in  suburban 
Washington    that    was    holding    nearly 
$100,000  of  funds  belonging  to  service- 
men and  the  servicemen  were  unawai'e 
that  the  money  belonged  to  them.  The 
bank  made  virtually  no  attempt  to  find 
the  servicemen.  This  money  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  bank  because  servicemen,  in 
making  out  allotments  to  repay  a  loan, 
did  not  stop  the  allotment  In  time  after 
the  final  payment  and  additional  funds 
were  received  by  the  bank.  In  other  cases, 
.servicemen  unwittingly  made  allotments 
in  amounts  greater  than  their  loan  re- 
payments but  were  never  told  that  the 
excess  funds  were  being  kept  by  the  bank. 
When    the    subcommittee    learned    of 
this  nearly  $100,000.  we  enlisted  the  aid 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and.  as 
has  been  pointed  out  before,  all  of  the 
money  was  returned  to  its  rightful  own- 
er.s — the  servicemen.  Some  of  the  cases 
in\olved  had  a  human  interest  element. 
For  instance,  one  sailor  who  had  nearly 
S500  coming  to  him  was  a  crew  member 
on  a  Polaris  submarine  that  would  be 
submerged  for  90  days  and  because  of 
militai-y  regulations,  this  individual  could 
not  be  notified  of  his  windfall  until  the 
submarine  surfaced. 

The  bill  that  I  plan  to  introduce  is  not 
in  the  normal  vein  and  perhaps  there  are 
some  who  might  argue  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  get  involved  in  i>aying  this 
claim,  but  let  me  say  quite  candidly  that 
since  the  military  services  knew  of  the 
operations  of  these  companies  and,  in 
some  cases,  allowed  the  companies  to 
operate    on    military    installations    and 
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vesr-fls.  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  U.S. 
Cr'vernment  does  have  an  obligation.  In 
one  well  publicized  case,  which  Chsar- 
raan  Patman  broughi  out  again  on  the  ■ 
floor  of  the  Hoose  on  May  10,  the  mili- 
tary received  2  percent  of  the  profits  of 
or,e  of  the  fraudulent  car  dealers. 

One  of  the  pui;x)ses  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1093  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
military  is  not  taicmg  part  in  any  further 
fraudulent  financing  schemes  and  that 
every  serviceman  wlio  is  entitled  to  be 
.ncluded  in  my  bill  will  have  that  op- 
portunity I  ;iersonally  will  see  to  this  in 
cnni  unction  '.vith  the  investigation. 

Mr  CAHTLL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
=-'entleman  yield? 

Mr  AXNI'NZIO  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILX..  Is  there  not  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  law?  Is  there  not  involved 
a  law  under  vhlch  those  people  could  be 
prosecuted'' 

Mr  .-VNNTNZIO  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to 
.say  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  as  far 
a-s  Federal  law  is  concerned,  in  foreign 
countries  As  far  as  our  own  country  is 
concei-ned.  we  have  called  this  practice 
tA^  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General. 
We  have  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Defense  Department.  After  many 
monthsT  I  point  out  to  you,  of  fitrhtinfr 
with  the  Defense  Department,  we  fmally 
got  them  to  establish  credit  unions  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  there  is  no  way  under 
which  we  can  prosecute  outside  the 
United  States  for  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  what  action  has  been  taken  con- 
cerning the  generals  and  the  command- 
ers of  the  installations  where  these  prac- 
tices are  pennitted  to  take  place? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  After  calling  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  generals,  we  finally 
got  credit  unions  established. 

Mr.  CAHILL..  What  happened  to  the 
generals  and  other  commnading  offlcefs 
who  permitted  it  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  was  not  interested  in  what 
was  happening  to  the  generals.  I  was  in- 
terested in  what  was  happening  to  the 
servicemen  who  were  being  overcharged. 
The  respoHsibility  for  the  generals  be- 
longs to  the  Defense  Department,  and 
ve  called  it  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  these 
practices  and  violations  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  for  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman,  one  Washington  based  com- 
pany was  doing  S50  million  a  year  in 
business,  and  it  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department. 

The  chairnian  of  the  board  was  a  re- 
tired general  and  we  used  every  means 
we  could  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Departmeiit. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  know  what  happened  in 
this  particular  case,  but  the  commanding 
officers  do  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
what  happens  outside  their  base.  These 
phony  finance  companies  do  not  come  in 
onto  the  base.  Therefore,  the  command- 
ing officer  has  no  jurisdiction.  There  are 


many  of  these  finance  companies  that 
are  advertising  in  publications  like  the 
Army  Times,  which  is  not  an  oflicial  pub- 
lication, yet  these  loan  sharks  do  come 
onto  the  base  through  media  such  as 
this. 

However,  so  far  as  the  military  are 
concerned,  they  do  not  have  any  juris- 
diction over  this  whatsoever.  Many  of 
these  finance  companies,  on  a  domestic 
basis,  operate  under  State  laws  and  the 
States  involved  do  not  have  usury  laws, 
therefor  they  are  in  no  way  limited  and 
can  fleece  the  servicemen  at  will, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  have  plenty  of  evidence 
that  legislation  is  needed.  Why  not  bring 
on  the  legislation  instead  of  asking  us  to 
.send  eight  members  gallivanting  around 
the  world? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Tlie  evidence  I  have 
here  I  am  planning  to  use  to  introduce 
in  the  Congress  as  a  claim  bill  because 
I  believe  the  Government  owes  the.se  boys 
this  money.  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  other  companies  we  exposed, 
because  of  the  work  of  our  committee, 
are  no  longer  in  business.  They  have 
been  put  out  of  business  because  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  put  these 
companies  otT  limits.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman, it  took  me  6  months  to  move 
the  Defense  Department  to  put  these 
companies  off  limits.  And  they  did  it  only 
after  the  companies  were  out  of  business. 
,  Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  just  fine,  but  why 
not  drop  the  resolution  right  where  it  is; 
forget  about  it,  and  save  some  money? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Brovhill]  such  time  as  he  may 
consiune. 

PREVENTION    OF    MOLOTOV    COCKTAILS 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  threat  of  riots 
and  the  upsurge  of  arsonists  using  Mol- 
otov  cocktails,  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
government  late  last  year  prepared  a 
draft  of  a  law  designed  to  cope  with  the 
possibility  of  Molotov  cocktails  being 
used  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
draft  bill  was  completed  and  forwarded 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  final 
approval.  Inexplicably  the  bill  was  still- 
born somewhere  in  the  bureaucracy. 
•  According  to  District  authorities,  there 
is  no  law  ^n  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  present  time  specifically  dealing  with 
fire  bombs,  fire  torches,  or  Molotov 
cocktails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say,  such  a 
law  should  long  ago  have  been  on  the 
books  ready  to  deal  with  the  fire-loving 
thugs  who  travel  in  the  wake  of  riots  and 
looting.  The  local  news  media  carried 
stories  during  the  recent  riots  that  per- 
sons were  arrested  with  Molotov  cocktails 
in  their  possession.  Yet  there  is  no  law 
in  the  District  to  deal  with  such  posses- 
sion. The  Arson  Statute  of  the  District 


Code  IS  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with 
this  critical  problem. 

.As  I  see  it,  a  person  could  stroll  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  front  of  the 
White  Hou.se  with  a  Molotov  cockt&il  in 
either  hand  and  yet  would  be  immune 
from  arrest.  Until  he  lit  the  fuse  and 
actually  threw  the  cocktail  against  a 
building,  he  violated  no  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  bill  which  I  shall  introduce  today 
will  prohibit  the  pos.se.ssion,  manufac- 
ture, use,  or  transfer  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  any  fire  bomb,  fire  torch. 
Molotov  cocktail,  or  any  other  flammable, 
explosive,  or  combustible  material  or 
substance.  I  repeat,  at  the  present  lime 
there  is  absolutely  no  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  specifically  dealing 
with  fire  bombs,  fire  torches,  or  Molotov 
cocktails. 

My  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any 
person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
possess  any  flammable,  explosive  or  com- 
bustible material  or  .substance  with  in- 
tent to  willfully  unci  maliciously  use  .such 
material  or  substance  to  set  fire  to  or  to 
burn  any  builciin-  or  other  property. 

Violators  of  the  law  would  be  pimished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  SIO.OOO,  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  5  years  nor  m.ore 
than  15  years,  or  both. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  incredibly 
alarming  climate  that  prevails  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  especially  with  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  tire  bombing,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  conceive 
why  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Justice  Department  has  allowed  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  to  gather  cobwebs  while 
Washinston.  D.C.,  is  threatened  at  this 
very  moment  with  confiatrration  by  thugs 
armed  with  Molotov  cocktails.  Yet  these 
same  felons  have  very  little  to  fear  simply 
because  the  statutes  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  threat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  charge  that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  totally  derelict  in 
meeting  its  responsibilities  at  this  critical 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  r,'entleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  WidxallI  .such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  briefly  to  dis- 
cuss the  increasingly  important  role  of 
the  House  Bankine  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee with  resard  to  matters  affecting 
inteiTiational  finance  and  development. 
Recently  our  committee  was  denied  trav- 
el authority  to  attend  two  very  important 
annual  meetin.£;s  of  the  .^sian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Speaking  personally,  I  have  no  specific 
plans  to  travel  on  the  authority  proposed 
in  the  resolution  being  considered  today. 
In  recent  yearr  the  annual  level  of 
U.S.  bilateral  grant  and  loan  assistance 
through  foreign  aid  programs  has  been 
on  a  sharp  decline.  Meanwhile,  the  level 
of  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  through  multilateral  lending  in- 
stitutions has  increased.  When  one  re- 
moves Public  Law  480,  administrative 
costs,  and  miUtai-y  support  assistance 
from  our  bilateral  aid  programs,  one 
quickly  realizes  that  the  current  level  of 
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bilateral  grant  and  loan  assistance  has 
been  reduced  to  approximately  $1.2  bil- 
lion per  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  total  U.S.  .sub- 
scriptions to  such  international  institu- 
tions as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  .Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  currently  are  in 
excess  of  $14.3  biUion.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compute  an  annual  outlay 
figure  resulting  from  U.S.  .subscriptions 
to  these  institutions  because  of  the  roll- 
over effect  caused  by  repayments  of  past 
loans.  Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that 
the  institutions  over  which  our  commit- 
tee has  lecislative  jurisdiction  currently 
are  providing  nearly  as  much  or  more 
development  assistance  to  foreign  na- 
tions than  are  our  bilateral  foreign  aid 
j;rant  and  loan  programs  over  which 
other  committees  have  jurisdiction. 

Wlnle  multilateral  lending  jjrograms 
have  certain  advantages  over  bilateral 
grant  pi02ram.s — .such  as  reduced  U.S. 
sliare  and  more  effective  pragram  ad- 
ministration— they  do  present  a  rather 
imique  problem  to  Congress.  For  one. 
the  traditional  oversight  role  of  Congress 
in  connection  with  these  multilateral 
programs  becomes  a  very  delicate  propo- 
sition. In  return  for  .sharing  the  burden 
with  other  contributor  nations  to  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions,  the  degree 
of  unilateral  control  by  our  Government 
over  administration  of  these  programs 
correstxindingly  is  reduced. 

For  instance,  we  cannot  bring  before 
our  committee    direct     testimony    from 
those  v,^ho  actually  administer  multilat- 
eral lending   programs,   for  if  the   U.S. 
Congress  had  this  privilege,  every  other 
contributor      coiuitrj-      correspondingly 
could  insist  upon  such  direct  testimony. 
Iiistead,  we  must  deijend  more  heavily 
on    a    broad    knowledge    and    working 
acquaintance  with  the  approaches  being 
taken   by   these   institutions.   It   is   also 
essential    that    we    maintain    a    close 
personal    relationship    with    those    who 
administer  these  multilateral  lending  in- 
stitutions. Whatever  influence  we  might 
have— other  than  recommending  to  the 
House   that   we  cut  off  or  reduce   U.S. 
contributions — largely      is      dependent 
upon  the  respect  these  i^eople  have  for 
our  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  opinions. 
Keep  in  mind,  in  most  instances  those 
to  whom  I  refer  are  foreign  professional 
employees  of  these  institutions.  Indeed, 
it  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  have 
traditional     oversight     functions     that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency   must    become    more   ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  international  finance 
and  development  than  we  are  at  present. 
I  might  say  at  this  ix)int  that  our  expe- 
rience with  multilateral  development  as- 
sistance thus  far  has  been  very  encourag- 
ing,  and  I  suspect  that  the   degree  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  is  less  than 
that  which  we  have  recently  experienced 
with  our  bilateral  assistance  programs. 
All  this  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
our  more  limited  and  distant  role  nec- 
essarily reduces  our  influence  over  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions.  For  instance, 
as  a  direct  result  of  previous  committee 
trips  and  recommendations  the  Inter- 


American  Development  Bank  has  been 
emphasizing  agricultural  development  in 
its  lending  ix)licies  far  more  than  had 
previously  been  the  case.  Also  resulting 
from  recent  firsthand  observation  by  the 
committee,  both  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  have  been  made  conscious 
of  congressional  displeasure  with  the  ix)- 
tentially  .serious  balance-of-payments 
impact  of  multilateral  lending  programs. 
In  this  regard,  lx)th  institutions  have  sig- 
nificantly 'tied'  their  lending  programs 
to  U.S.  exports  and  have  increased  their 
borrowing  in  foreign  capital  markets. 

Our  committee  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Export  Control  Act. 
In  this  connection,  we  have  day  to  day 
leuislative  concern  with  East-West  trade 
as  well  as  economic  developments  in  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Following  a  trip  in  December  of  1966, 
it  was  a  report  by  one  of  our  subcom- 
mittees which  first  predicted  the  current 
political  upheavals  in  Czechoslovakia  re- 
sulting from  their  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic reforms.  In  that  same  report  it  was 
further  ])rcdictcd  that  what  has  already 
occurred  in  Czechoslovakia  is  likely  to 
occur  in  Hungary.  Keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  rapidly  developing  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  vital  concern  to  our 
committee  because  of  our  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Export  Control  Act.  Other  commit- 
tees may  have  an  academic  interest  in 
East-West  trade,  but  it  is  our  commit- 
tee that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  insti- 
tutions and  statutes  that  can  .shape  the 
U.S.  response  to  developments  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  connection  with  our  legislative 
responsibilities  involving  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant for  members  of  our  committee  to 
be  acquainted  with  those  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  making  decisions  .such  as 
those  which  have  been  recently  an- 
nounced in  connection  with  gold.  Two 
years  ago,  a  group  from  our  committee 
made  it  a  point  to  discuss  on  a  very  con- 
fidential and  firsthand  basis  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems  with  the 
leading  European  central  bankers.  Any 
conversations  such  as  these  must,  of 
course,  be  on  a  highly  confidential  and 
informal  basis.  Nevertheless,  if  our  com- 
mittee is  to  function  as  it  should  we  must 
establish  and  maintain  these  close  per- 
sonal contacts  in  order  to  have  a  full 
grasp  of  the  rapid  developments  that 
have  been  occurring  on  the  internation- 
al monetary  front.  In  the  future,  such 
relationships  .should  not  and  must  not 
be  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  private  bankers. 

During  the  past  2  years,  another  group 
within  our  committee  has  been  vitally 
concerned  with  credit  facilities  available 
to  American  .servicemen  throughout  the 
v.orld.  A  very  serious  situation  developed 
which  involved  American  GI's  purchas- 
ing automobiles  overseas.  There  was 
widespread  evidence  that  credit  facilities 
on  U.S.  military  bases  both  here  and 
abroad  were  totally  inadequate,  and  that 
military  commanders  were  altogether 
too  lenient  in  permitting  credit  sales  to 


occur  on  their  Installations.  Entirely  as 
a  result  of  recommendations  of  our  com- 
mittee, some  corrective  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
both  here  and  abroad.  Much  more, 
however,  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 1093. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i-eally  had 
not  i)lanned  to  speak  on  this  travel  reso- 
lution, but  I  was  downstairs  having  lunch 
with  my  wife,  entertaining  four  wounded 
marines  from  Bcthesda  Naval  Hospital, 
who  were  wanting  to  look  at  then-  Capi- 
tol and  see  Congress  in  action  and  find 
out  about  their  Government. 

I  mentioned  that  Congress  was  dis- 
cussing a  travel  resolution  to  send  some 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  various  bases  where  we 
have  American  troops,  to  look  at  the 
problem  of  American  troops  being  sold 
automobiles,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  then  coming  home  and  fmding  what 
they  bought  was  really  not  what  they 
thought  they  were  buying,  or  coming 
liome  and  finding  out  they  had  been  pay- 
ing interest  on  something  they  did  not 
actually  liave. 

They  said,  "We  certainly  hope  you  do 
.something  about  it,"  because  two  of  them 
out  of  the  four  had  adverse  iiersonal  ex- 
lierienccs. 

One  said.  "My  buddy  bought  this  car. 
He  paid  something  like  $4,000  on  an  in- 
stallment contract."  This  is  a  6-perceat 
contract  where  you  are  really  i>aying  11 
I>erccnt  interest.  By  the  time  he  got 
home,  he  found  he  did  not  have  that  car 
that  he  thought  he  had.  it  was  a  differ- 
ent car.  Of  course  he  had  been  paying  in- 
terest for  a  year  on  something  he  did  not 
have  to  '  egin  with,  and  since  he  was  al- 
ready a  year  into  a  2' --year  contract, 
there  was  not  much  he  could  do.  So  he 
took  the  car  and  he  got  gypped. 

I  talked  to  another  marine.  He  said, 
"I  could  not  sign  a  contract,"  even 
though  he  is  a  Purple  Heart  veteran,  "be- 
cause I  was  not  18  yet.  but  thank  good- 
ness Danang  got  hit  by  the  Vietcong  and 
all  the  .salesmen  had  to  get  out  and  r;o 
back  to  Saigon  to  fmd  safety." 

For  a  while  at  Danang,  when  the  VC 
were  attacking,  these  piranha  were  not 
able  to  feed  on  our  servicemen. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  in  this 
aiea  of  overseas  to  our  servicemen. 

Actually,  what  are  the  services  doing  to 
regulate  those  individuals  who  come  into 
military  areas  to  sell  to  servicemen,  to 
make  sure  they  are  bona  fide  salesmen? 
What  are  they  doing  to  set  up  basic 
criteria  on  installment  contracts?  Are 
they  informing  those  .servicemen  that 
those  servicemen  can  i)ut  their  money  in 
a  credit  union  or  a  bank  and  earn  6-pcr- 
cent  interest  and  then,  when  they  get 
home,  take  that  money  with  their  in- 
terest earned  and  go  out  to  buy  an 
automobile? 

What  is  the  legal  problem  on  a  sales 
contract  signed  in  a  foreign  coimtry, 
when  a  person  actually  takes  ix)ssesslon, 
let  us  say,  in  New  Jersey  or  California  or 
New  York  or  wherever  his  home  might 
be? 
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There  are   a   tremendous  number   of 

questions  we  have  to  look  at. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  a  committee  which  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  the  credit  field.  I  know 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  dis- 
cussed the  work  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  area  of  credit  unions.  Credit  unions 
did  not  exist  in  the  services.  The  service- 
man usually  went  out  to  p>eople  who 
charged  usurious  interest,  and  they  got 
into  trouble.  Now  we  have  a  verj*  strong 
credit  union  movement  in  the  armed 
services.  This  was  an  accomplishment  of 
the  Banking  Committee. 

I  believe  if  we  can  go  further,  in  the 
.=;pirit  of  the  bill  passed  yesterday  on 
truth  in  lending,  if  we  can  give  to  our 
servicemen  throughout  this  worla  a  little 
of  the  benefit  of  the  statute  we  passed 
ye.sterday,  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payers to  have  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  travel 
to  our  overseas  bases  to  see  what  actually 
is  happening  to  the  servicemen  In  the 
.irea  of  consumer  purchases,  m  see  that 
they  are  not  being  bilked  by  being 
charc-pd  interest  on  something  they  do 
not  have. 

-Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr,  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CAHHX,.  I  believe  it  is  certainly 
fair  to  say  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  vitally  in- 
tere.5ted  in  the  welfare  of  the  servicemen 
and  insuring  that  the  things  the  gentle- 
rr.an  describes  do  not  happen. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  is  opposed  In 
principle  to  Members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  personally  making 
an  investigation. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us.  however. 
question  the  capacity  of  even  the  learned 
members  of  the  committee,  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  two  staff  members  to  undertake 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tremendously 
difficult  and  comprehensive  undertaking. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  Uie  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr  BOI.I.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Why  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  refer  this  entire  matter  to  G-2,  to 
Army  Intelligence,  who  are  equipped  to 
act,  apd'to  have  them  or  some  other  in- 
vestiizative  arm  of  the  Government  find 
out  -.vho  is  responsible  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  permitting  these  violations  to 
take  place?  Would  that  not  be  a  better 
answer? 

Mr  REES.  The  reason  why  we  have  a 
k  gisiative  brancli  of  Government  is  that 
at  times  we  do  not  get  all  the  informa- 
tion from  G-2  we  need  to  draft  legisla- 
tion. If  we  waited  for  G-2  to  do  some- 
thing about  credit  unions  for  servicemen 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  credit 
unions  now. 

I  believe  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  should  seek  out  the  facts, 
and  then  to  draft  legislation.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  rely  exclusively  on  G-2 
to  come  in  to  give  us  their  opinions  and 
then  say,  "All  this  is  'unfortunately  the 
situation;  therefore  we  'auII  write  a  biil.  ' 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  do  not  comprehend  why 
It  would  be  necessary  to  write  legisla- 
tion to  stop  the  practices  the  gentleman 


Is  describing.  All  the  commanding  ofiQcer 
has  to  do  is  order  them  off  the  base.  We 
do  not  need  legislation  to  do  that. 

Mr.  REES.  Sometimes  the  command- 
ing officer,  or  the  ofiBcer  in  command  of  a 
whole  theater  such  as  Europe  or  Viet- 
nam, needs  some  specific  advice  from  a 
committee  which  is  expert  in  its  field. 
Flemember  th?it  this  committee  has  just 
passed  a  truth-in-lending  bill. 

I  believe  this  Congress  knows  more 
about  the  problem  of  consumer  finances 
than  a  theater  bommander  of  E)urope  or 
Asia,  or  whcreter  the  area  might  be.  Tliis 
is  our  duty  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REES.  I^  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  your  statement  and  the  other  state- 
ments made  here  today  that  our  service- 
men need  som^  protection,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  .situation  calls  for  action. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  investigat- 
ing now.  I  thinlf  we  should  be  legislating 
and  I  think  we  ihould  be  legislating  now. 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cui-rency  and  its  chairman  could  do  us 
a  great  favor  by  giving  us  the  necessary 
legislation  so  that  we  could  vote  on  it 
and  protect  the  servicemen  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  REES.  We  have  already  accom- 
plished a  great'deal  with  credit  unions. 
I  hope  you  do, not  leave  us  like  the  blind 
man  ti-ying  to  feel  the  elephant.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  out  and  find  out  exactly 
wiiat  the  situation  is  so  we  can  obtain 
the  information  we  need  to  di-aft  intel- 
ligent legislation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
89th  Congress,  I  was  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  that  visited  the  major 
militai-y  installations  in  Europe  to  study 
ihe  credit  problems  of  our  servicemen. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  it  was  no 
jimket.  We  worked  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening  and 
visited  every  major  military  installation 
in  Europe.  The  entire  delegation  si>ent 
only  $12,443.16  including  transportation, 
all  of  which  were  counterpart  funds  and 
did  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single  cent. 
As  a  result  of  the  committee's  trip  and 
the  outstanding  work  done  by  Chairman 
P.^TMAN,  we  now  have  six  unions  operat- 
ing on  militaiT  installations  in  Germany. 
In  the  brief  time  that  these  credit  unions 
have  been  in  operation,  they  liave  lent 
servicemen  nearly  $4  million  and  all  at 
reasonable  interest  rates.  Thus,  for  an 
investment  of  a  little  more  than  $12,000, 
none  of  which  was  charged  to  the  tax- 
payers, we  have  been  able  to  help  our 
servicemen  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
loan  sharks  to  the  tune  of  nearly  S4  mil- 
lion. By  any  sj'stem  of  accounting,  I 
would  say  this  is  an  excellent  deal.  Not 
only  must  the  savings  to  the  serviceman 
be  considered  but  also  the  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  If  the  serviceman 
borrows  money  from  one  of  the  finance 
companies  oveiseas  that  is  incoiiwrated 
under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country, 
his  repayments  are  channeled  back  Into 
a  foreign  corporation,  thus  hurting  our 
balance  of  i>ayments.  However,  if  he  bor- 
rows from  an  American  credit  union 
which  is  a  suboflice  of  a  military  credit 


union  in  the  United  State's,  his  repay- 
ments return  to  the  Uniu^i  States,  thus 
helping  our  t>alance  of  payments. 

There  are  many  benefits  contained  in 
House  Resolution  1093  and  because  of 
this,  I  urge  all^Iembers  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  strongly  urging; 
pa.ssage  of  House  Resolution  1093,  to  au- 
thorize the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  investigate  the  vicious 
practice  of  defrauding  our  ser\icemen. 

This  is  a  most  necessai-y  investigation 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it 
underway. 

Tlie  situation  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion early  last  year  when  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, James  T.  TYepka,  asked  for  as- 
sistance to  secure  the  return  of  $2,000  of 
which  he  was  defrauded  os  purchase 
money  involved  in  the  sale  of  a  Volks- 
wagen by  a  representative  of  Nav>'  Auto 
Sales,  of  Barcelona.  Spain.  This  transac- 
tion took  place  wh'le  lie  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  US.  Na\-T,-  on  board  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Saratona. 

I  !mmediat.ely  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  learned 
that  there  were  at  the  that  time  about  70 
cases  of  the  same  nature. 

It  crrieves  me  that  our  servicemen 
should  be  exposed  to  this  dishonor,  these 
men  who  are  .■sacrificing  their  very  lives 
and  who  .should  bv  comparison  be  given 
every  protection  possible. 

While  this  necessar\'  investigation  can 
only  lead  to  corrcH-tive  measure.'',  it  is  my 
hope  that  .scmo  remedy  can  be  found  to 
reimburse  the  .servicemen  who  have  been 
cheated  prior  to  this  time. 

I  understand  that  my  colleacue.  Con- 
gressman Ann-ttvzio,  is  planning  to  in- 
troduce a  private  bill  providing  payment 
to  those  who  have  been  bilked  by  th^  auto 
sales  compri.nies  rarryincr  the  misnomer 
title  of  Federal  Automotive.  NavT  Auto, 
and  Universal  Auto.  The  introduction  of 
this  bill  appears  to  be  justified  on  the 
premise  tliat  the  Military  Establishment 
knew  that  the-se  companies  were  opera- 
ting fraudulently  and  refused  to  take  any 
action  until  it  was  too  late. 

I  shall  certainly  jom  wholeheartedly 
in  my  colleague's  efforts  to  see  that  this 
bill  which  I  will  cosponsor  is  promptly 
passed. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  the  House  that, 
aiter  becoming  aware  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1093,  I  contacted  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  an  effort  to  secure  their  com- 
ments with  reference  to  the  said  resolu- 
tion. 

In  order  that  the  House  be  more  fully 
advised.  I  am  herewith  including  the  re- 
.■sponse  of   Ma,i.   Gen.  William  W.   Berg, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Wasliington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1968. 
Hon.  LucrEN  N.  Nedzi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wcshmgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nedzi:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, In  response  to  your  request,  submits 
the  following  information  and  commentary 
on  an  item  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record— I'ouse  of  May  10,  1968,  page  12740, 
entitled:  "Travel  Re.'=oiution  Only  Solution  to 
Loan  Shark  Rackets  Used  .^gainst  Service- 
men." This  item  was  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  PatmuJi  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  1093. 

The  Department  of  Defense  always  wel- 
comes  Congressional  visits   to  our  military 
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installations  especially  where  the  purpose  is 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  our  service  per- 
sonnel In  the  instant  case,  the  stated  areas 
of  concern,  credit  problems  faced  by  service- 
men and  the  establishment  of  credit  unions 
at  the  major  military  installations,  are  and 
have  been  of  paramount  and  continuing  in- 
terest to  us. 

It  is  noted  that  most  of  the  examples  cited 
represent  incidents  occurring  in  the  1965- 
1966  period.  Coincidental  with  these  situa- 
tions and  from  experiences  associated  there- 
with the  Department  of  Defense  established 
many  practices  and  procedures  to  protect 
our  military  personnel  from  unethical  and 
unscrupulovis  solicitation.  The  support  of 
Chairman  Pntman  and  members  of  his  Com- 
mittee in  the  development  of  these  policies 
IS  acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

In  September  1965  we  initially  published 
our  Directive  on  Personal  Commercial  Af- 
fairs- in  May  1966  we  revised  this  Directive 
which  established  policies  and  procedures 
for  commercial  solicitation  on  military  in- 
stallations. We  note  with  pride  that  the 
Standards  of  Fairness  itnd  FuU  Disclosure 
policies  included  therein  were  the  first  ;iJid 
only  such  policies  developed  and  imple- 
mented bv  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Prom  experience  gained  through  this 
Directive  many  meaningful  inputs  into 
lYuth-in-Lending  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  have  been  developed.  This  Directive 
cites  the  policies  that  the  Department  ol 
Defense  neither  endorses  any  company  nor 
product,  and,  although  limited  to  com- 
mercial practices  on  military  instaUations, 
has  been  accepted  as  the  standards  by  many 
merchants  doing  business  off  base. 

In  October  1966  the  Military  Departments 
received  instructions  and  guidance  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense    (Manpower) 
relative  to  specific  malpractices  of  question- 
able   concerns    engaged    In    the    automobile 
sales    programs    for    overseas    returnees    and 
named    both    companies    and    agents    who 
should  be  prohibited  entry  to  any  U.S.  miU- 
tary  installation  for  solicitation  of  any  com- 
modity.  Since   then,    through   arrangements 
with  the  four  major  automobile  producers  in 
the  United  States  and  with  the  approval  of 
the   House   Armed   Services   Committee,   our 
milit.iry   personnel   have   been   able   to   pur- 
chase American  automobiles  for  use  overseas 
or   for   stateside    delivery    through    post   ex- 
change outlets  at  proven  savings.  This  highly 
successful  program  offers  financing  through  , 
the    individual's    personal    bank,    his    credit 
union  or  anv  other  means  of  his  own  option. 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  same  four  leading 
American    automobile    manufacturers    have 
established  an  Identical  sales  program  in  the 
Southeast   Asian    theatre.    Through   the   co- 
operation of  the  American  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  this  program,  the  drastic  experi- 
ences caused  by  unscrvipulous  private  auto- 
mobile dealers  operating  from  the  economy 
In  overseas  areas  have  been  minimized.  Ad- 
ditionally,   the    sales    volume    of    American 
automobiles  i:avolved  presents  a  positive  gain 
by  the  Department  to  the  gold  flow  problem. 
Our   commercial   affairs   policies   prescribe 
the  offering  of  counsel,  both  personal  affairs 
and  legal,  to  ;xny  individual  desiring  same. 
In  life  insurance  sales  this  is  a  mandatory 
provision  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  lower 
three  grades. 

To  make  credit  available  at  low  and  com- 
petitive rates,  many  of  our  stateside  military 
installations  provide  both  commercial  bank- 
ing and  credit  union  services.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  have  these  faciUtles  offer  their 
services  to  all  ranks  and  grades  by  judging 
each  applicant  on  his  individual  merits.  The 
contmmng  expansion  of  these  services  be- 
speaks most  creditably  on  their  acceptance 
by  the  military  consumer;  the  Department 
of  Defense  strongly  endorses  the  credit  union 
movement. 

To  make  credit  available  at  overseas  in- 
staUations every  effort  has  been  extended  to 
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promote  the  expansion  of  credit  unions. 
Their  establishment  Is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  host  nation;  it  took  over  two  years 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  receive  ap- 
proval from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  open  the  cited  six  sub-offices  of 
United  States  based  Federal  credit  unions  in 
November  1967.  Certain  countries  have  not 
permitted  the  operation  of  credit  unions. 
Others  have  indicated  permission  is  avail- 
able but  the  lack  of  troop  concentration 
and/or  the  nonexistence  of  dedicated,  (piali- 
fled  volunteer  staff  members  (the  heart  of 
any  credit  union  operation)  have  precluded 
establishment  to  date.  The  Department  of 
Defense  defers  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  en  aU  management  decisions 
relative  to  Federal  Credit  Unions.  We  are 
delighted  with  the  Initial  resjKinse  to  the  t.lx 
Federal  credit  union  sub-oftices  eKt.ibllshed 
In  Germany. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes  the 
variance  of  control  potentials  between  solic- 
itation on  the  military  installation  and  that 
conducted  by  the  individual  on  the  local 
economy.  On  the  military  installation  we 
can  and  have  developed  sound  policies  to 
protect  the  serviceman.  We  recognize  and 
honor  the  Inherent  right  of  the  Individual 
serviceman  to  determine  with  whom  and 
under  what  conditions  he  wishes  to  conduct 
his  personal  business.  We  can  and  will,  as 
we  did  with  our  pamphlet  "Credit— Master 
or  Servant"  and  other  educational  ap- 
proaches, advise  our  personnel  on  the  ben- 
efits and  penalties  of  credit. 

Tlirough  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
1344  1.  Solicitation  of  Life  Insurance  on  Mil- 
itary Installations,  March  3,  1964,  firm  pro- 
cedures :u-e  established  for  the  conduct  of 
life  Insurance  business  operations.  Compa- 
nies desiring  to  solicit  Insurance  in  overseas 
areas  are  required  to  undergo  an  annual  ac- 
creditation process  to  demonstrate  sound- 
ness of  management  and  operation.  Of 
ninety-two  companies  currently  accredited, 
the  majority  have  been  in  this  program  for 
an  average  of  seven  years  or  more.  Any  life 
insurance  company  desiring  to  solicit  the 
military  market  with  an  overseas  sales  force 
must  undergo  this  accreditation  process  to 
receive  solicitation  privileges  on  military  In- 
stallations and  to  be  eligible  for  the  military 
allotment  of  pay  system. 

As  noted  previously,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Standards  of  Fairness  and  FuU  Dis- 
closure requirements  announced  in  our  Di- 
rective 1344.7.  Personal  Commercial  Affairs, 
pioneered  the  Federal  approach  to  Truth-In- 
Lending.  This  program,  developed  in  1965- 
1966  in  conjunction  with  Committees  of  the 
Congress  and  key  individuals  from  Industry, 
represents  another  positive  action  of  the  De- 
partment to  protect  our  service  personnel. 
Experience  gained  over  two  years  by  the  De- 
partment has  been  solicited  by  the  Congress 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  pending 
•■Tn.ith-in-Lending"  legislation.  Specifically, 
we  note  the  contribution  of  the  Department 
to  the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Protection. 

In  conclusion,  the  Department  of  Defense 
notes  with  pride  its  progressive  approach  to 
consumer  protection.  Through  our  Personal 
Commercial  Affairs  Office  and  the  direct  re- 
lationship it  has  with  counterparts  in  the 
MlUtary  Departments,  the  extension  of  pro- 
tective measures  for  the  military  consumer 
remains  a  prime  concern  in  our  daily  opera- 
tion. We  recognize  the  validity  of  past  prob- 
lem areas  cited  and  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide the  members  of  the  Congress  with  all 
facts  involved  in  a  timely  and  forthright 
manner;  this  will  continue  to  be  our  policy. 
The  opportunity  to  present  this  informa- 
tion for  your  consideration  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

William  W.  Berg. 
Major  General,  USAF, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


CEITERAL    LEAVe 

Mr.  DOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  the  right  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  during  the 
debate  on  this  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
Zablockii.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssourl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  protect  the  service- 
man. From  all  of  the  information  that 
is  in  the  record  and  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  today  I  am  con- 
vinced today  that  we  have  that  infor- 
mation. We  know  it  is  there.  We  ought 
to  pass  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  or 
something  that  tells  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  clean  it  up.  No  committee  of 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  investi- 
gate crime.  We  are  not  law-enforcement 
officers.  If  we  need  some  i)cople  to  go 
over  and  confirm  some  more  facts,  fine, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  any  better 
off  alter  eight  people  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  take  this 
trip  than  we  are  now.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  action  now  to  clean  up  wliat 
is  going  on  over  tliere. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  I  am  not 
against  the  servicemen.  I  am  for  them 
100  jjerccnt.  But  I  am  trying  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
particular  request  for  travel. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  Irom  Texas 
I  Mr,  PatmanM. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an.swer 
to  the  gentlemannrom  California,  I  would 
like  to  tell  him  exactly  what  we  want  to 
do.  In   1965  we  sent  the  committee  to 
West  Germany  and  they  were  success- 
ful in  getting  organizations  like  credit 
unions    to    serve    our    servicemen    and 
charge  them  leeal  rates  of  interest  and 
not  rob  them  of  $200  to  $500  on  financing 
an  automobile  over  and  above  the  legal 
charges.  We  have  information  on  other 
countries.  If  we  can  send  our  people  into 
these  coimtries  armed  with  that  infor- 
mation, we  can  get  the  same  cooperation 
from  them,  but  we  cannot  get  that  co- 
operation unless  we  send  people  who  have 
the  knowledge.  People  who  can  get  an 
agreement   out   of   the   company   com- 
manders  and   the   commanders   of    the 
different  units  where  the  men   arc  lo- 
cated and  also  the  countries  involved. 
We  have  to  deal  with  them,  and  we  can- 
not do  it  from  a  Distance  but  can  only 
do  it  by  sending  people  there. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 
The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
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the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  186,  nays  173.  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1501 

YEAS— 186 


Abernethy 

Fuciua 

O'Neal  Oa. 

Adams 

Galiflanakls 

Ottlnger 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Albert 

Garmatz 

Pat  man 

Annunzlo 

Oatlungs 

Patten 

Aspinall 

Giaimo 

Peppier 

Ayres 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Poage 

Bennett 

Gray 

Podell 

Bevill 

Grlffln 

Price,  ni. 

Bintjham 

Hagan 

Prvor 

Blanton 

Haley 

Pucinskl 

Blatnik 

Halpern 

Randall 

BORgS 

Hanley 

Rees 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reuss 

BolUns 

Hathaway 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Hays 

Rivers 

Brlnkley 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rodlno 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Ronan 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hicks 

Rooney.  NY. 

Burtce.  Mass. 

Hohfleld 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Irwm 

Rosenthal 

Bvrne,  Pa, 

Joelson 

RostenkowskJ 

Cabell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roiish 

Cahill 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Casey 

Karth 

Ryan 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

St  Germain 

Cohelan 

Kazen 

St.  Onge 

Conyers 

Kee 

Shipley 

Corbett 

Kirwan 

Sikes 

fcramer 

Kluczynskl 

Sisk 

Culver 

Kornegay 

Slack 

Daddarto 

Kvros 

Smith.  Iowa 

Daniels 

Latta 

Staggers 

Delaney 

Lennon 

Stanton 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

Derwinslu 

Long,  Md, 

Stephens 

Dii,'i.'S 

Lukens 

Stuckey 

Du-isrell 

McFall 

Svillivan 

Donobue 

Miwdonald, 

Taylor 

Dow 

Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Downing 

Machen 

Tiernan 

Dulski 

Madden 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Mabon 

Ullman 

Bdmondson 

Mathias,  Md, 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  CiUif 

Matsunaga 

Vanih 

E.'iberg 

Meeds 

Vigorito 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meskill 

Waldie 

Everett 

Mills 

Walker 

E', ms,  Tenn. 

Miinsh 

Whalen 

Pailon 

Mink 

White 

Farbstein 

Monagan 

Whitener 

Fascell 

.Moore 

widniUl 

Peitjtian 

Moorhead 

Wiggins 

Fino 

Morris,  N,  Mex 

Willis 

Fisher 

.Moss 

Wolff 

Flood 

Murphv.  ni. 

Wright 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Fountain 

Navcher 

Young 

Fraser 

Ni.x 

Zablockl 

Prledel 

O  Hara.  ni. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

'  OHara,  Mich. 
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Abbitt 

Clancy 

Gross 

A  Clair 

Clawson,  Del 

Grover 

.Anderson.  Dl. 

Cleveland 

Gude 

-Andrews, 

Collier 

Gurney 

N  Dak. 

Conable 

Hall 

.\rends 

Conte 

Hamilton 

Asbbrook 

Cunningham 

Hammer- 

Ashmore 

Curtis 

schmidt 

Baring 

Davis,  Ga. 

Harshar 

Bates 

Davis.  Wis. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Battin 

Dellenback 

Herlong 

Belcher 

Devme 

Horton 

Bell 

Dickinson 

Hull 

Berry 

Dorn 

Hunt 

Betts 

Dowdy 

Hutchinson 

Blester 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

Blackburn 

Dwyer 

Jarman 

Bray 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brock 

Erlenborn 

Jonas 

Broomfleld 

Esch 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brotzman 

Eshleman 

Keith 

Brown,  Ohio 

Pindley 

King.  N.Y. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Flynt 

Kleppe 

Bucbai^an 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Kupferman 

1  Burke.  Fla, 

Frellnghuysen 

Kuykendall 

Bush 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Laird 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gardner 

Langen 

Carey 

Goodell 

Lipscomb 

Chamberlain 

Cioodling 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mallllard 
Marsh. 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pirnie . 
Poll 


Pollopk 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Harick 

Relri,  m, 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

S<;hneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 


Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snjder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teagiie.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwacb 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Ashley 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cowger 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dole 

Edwards,  La. 
Ford. 

William  D. 


Gettys 

Gilbert 

Green,  Ofeg. 

Green,  Pa, 

Grifntbs 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Icbord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 


McMillan 
MacGregor 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mlze 
Morgan 
Morton 
Nelsen 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pool 
Resnick 
Scheuer 
Sehweiker 
Selden 
Shriver 
Stratton 
Stubblebeld 
Tenzer 
Tunney 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Watts 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs :  ; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser 
against. 

Mr.   Hebert   for.   with  Mr.  Button  :vgainst. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for.  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  for,  with  Mr.  Morton 
ag-.\inst. 

Mr.  Ashley  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison 
ag.oinst. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui^ana  for.  with  Mr. 
Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Nelsen.  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.    Celler   for,   with   Mr.   Cowger   against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for.  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  \vlth  Mr.  Denney  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Sehweiker. 
Mr.   King  of  California,  with  Mr.  Don   H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Harvey. 


Mr.  .\ndrew5  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Pool  With  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pickle 

Mr.  Tvinney  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr    HoUanch 

Messrs.  BUCHANAN  and  SCHWEN- 
GEL changed  their  votes  from  'yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CON.'^iDERATlQN 
OF  H.R.  8578.  TO  AMEND  TITLE  I 
OF  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER-  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Re?olution  1170  and  ;usk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   1170 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  CtOTnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
8578)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Alter  general  debate,  which  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  .Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  tive-min- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  uf  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  .imendment.  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  .amendments  .i.s  m:vy  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  .onend- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  8578.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  1401,  and  it  shall  then 
be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  rnactlng  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  8578  as  passed 
by  the  Hoixse 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi.  The  uentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr  Pe:  perJ  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  centleman  from  Califor- 
nia 1  Mr.  Smith  I  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1170 
provides  an  open  rule  with  two  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
8578  to  atnend  title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that,  after  passage  of  H.R. 
8578.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affair.s  shall  be  discharped  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  'l401  and  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  all 


after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House-passed 
lansruage. 

H.R.  8578.  as  reported,  has  four  prin- 
cipal purposes:  first,  to  increase  the  flow 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  $200  million  a  year  for  5  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  that  the 
total  amount  for  that  fund  will  be  S200 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
SlOO  million  to  $130  million  of  the  $200 
million  will  come  from  these  diverted 
funds.  The  rest  will  come  from  sources 
now  available  to  this  fund. 

Second,  to  return  to  each  of  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  which 
administer  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
the  power  to  fix  its  own  admission  and 
user  fees,  the  fees  so  collected  to  be  avail- 
able, up>on  appropriation,  for  the  use  of 
the  collecting  agency. 

That  is  to  say,  if  I  might  amplify  that 
point,  that  there  will  no  longer  be  the 
so-called  golden  passport.  I  believe  they 
call  it.  which  would  entitle  anyone  to 
admission  into  any  park  or  recreation  fa- 
cilities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  any  part  of  the  country:  but,  on 
the  contrary  under  the  bill  which  this 
rule  would  make  in  order  for  considera- 
tion, each  park  or  public  facility  would 
fix  its  own  user  or  admission  fee. 

Third,  to  provide  authority,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  for  the  heads  of  de- 
partments authorized  to  acquire  land 
with  appropriations  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  such  acquisition  in  advance 
of  appropriations  to  the  extent  of  $30 
million  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970; 

Fourth,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  or  sell  land  within 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  upon  such  conditions  as  will  as- 
sure a  use  of  the  land  consistent  with  the 
purpose  for  vvhich  the  area  in  which  it 
lies  was  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  H.R. 
8578  is  a  very  meritorious  measure  and 
I  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted  in  order 
that  the  House  may  proceed  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  favorable  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  rule  which  has  been  made  by 
the  able  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper  J.  I  am  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  funds  available  in  the  land  and  water 
conserv-ation  fund  to  use  in  purchasing 
additional  park  and  recreational  land, 
and  to  permit  acquisition  of  such  lands 
during  1969-70  in  the  amount  of  up  to 
$30,000,000,  each  year  prior  to  the  an- 
nual appropriations  for  such  pui-poses. 

Tlie  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  created  in  1964.  Its  purpose  was  to 
use  funds  paid  in  for  the  purchase  of 
parkland  and  outdoor  recreation  land 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  its  develop- 
ment for  use  by  the  public.  Receipts  paid 
into  the  fund  come  from  thi'ee  sources: 
First,  from  the  .sale  of  .surplus  real  prop- 
erty:  second,  from  motor  boat  fuel  tax 


receipts;  and,  third,  from  admissions 
and  users  fees  in  the  existing  outdoor 
recreational  areas. 

The  problem  is  simply  stated:  these 
revenue  sources  have  not  produced  suf- 
ficient receipts  to  enable  the  fund  to 
maintain  its  program  of  land  procure- 
ment and  development.  Projections  of 
receipts  for  the  first  4'j  years  were  for 
some  $443,000,000;  receipts  have  actu- 
ally been  $278,000,000.  The  cost  of  land 
for  recreational  purposes  has  ri.sen  rap- 
idly, and  is  naturally  driven  further  up 
between  the  time  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  evidences  an  interest  in  a  i)arccl 
and  the  lime  when  appropriated  funds 
for  a  purchase  are  made  available. 

The  committee's  solution  is  not  a  per- 
manent one— this  bill's  funding  provi- 
sions are  for  a  5-ycar  period  after  which 
time  the  additional  source  of  revenue 
proposed  will  not  be  available  without 
further  congressional  action. 

The  bill  pro}x)ses  to  increase  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  by  car- 
marking  a  iwrtion  of  the  leceipts  from 
the  land  leases  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Land  Act.  Now  all  these  receipts — some 
S300.000.00C  a  year — po  into  the  i^eneral 
revenue  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill 
would  earmark  for  use  of  the  lard  and 
water  conservation  fund  about  35  to  40 
percent  of  the  aimual  receipts  for  a  5- 
ycar  period.  This  will  amount  to  a  total 
of  between  $110,000,000  and  $120,000,000 
per  year  for  5  years  going  into  the  fund 
in.stead  of  into  the  general  revenue  fund. 
All  of  these  receipts,  along  with  other  re- 
ceipts of  the  fund  will  be  used  to  de- 
velop and  purcha.se  i^ark  and  outdoor 
recreational  lands  and  facilities. 

Both  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  support  the  legislation, 
as  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There 
are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  q'aestion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUNDING    OF 
CREDIT     RE- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1227.  TEMPORARY 
THE  EMERGENCY 
VOLVING    FUND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1173  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1173 

ncsolied.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1227)  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary funding  of  the  Emergency  Credit  Re- 
volving FHind.  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  joint  resolution  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  Joint  resolution  ,sliall  be  read  for 


amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
us  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pirevlous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resoluuon  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  p.assage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  Irom  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Latta  1  and  i>ending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1173 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1227  to  authorize  the  temix)rary  funding 
of  the  emergency  credit  revolving  fund. 
Tlie  waiver  of  i)oints  of  order  was 
t-ranted  due  to  the  transfer  of  not  more 
than  $30  million  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  CoriKiration  to  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund  v.'hich  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  S30  million 
transfer  for  the  puipose  of  making  emer- 
gency disaster  loans  to  established  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  oilier  sources.  The  ap- 
plications of  more  than  2,200  faimerr 
and  ranchers  totaling  nearly  $14  million 
were  pending  on  April  12th  of  this  year, 
awaiting  sufficient  funds.  It  is  estimated 
that  another  5.500  farmers  and  rancher."; 
need  emergency  loans  of  almost  S25  mil- 
lion. Normal  sources  of  credit  are  not 
sufficient  nor  of  long  enough  dui'ation 
and  low  enough  interest  rates  to  meet 
the  needs  and  demands  arising  from  tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes,  drought,  excessive 
moisture,  and  freezing  tempeiiftures. 
The  emergency  credit  revolving  fund  has 
been  exhausted  as  a  consequence. 

Immediate  action  is  required  on  the 
bill  because  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
now  in  the  process  of  i^lanting  their  19GS 
crops.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  fill 
an  interim  need.  When  the  icgular  an- 
nual appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969 
is  enacted,  it  is  intended  that  the  CCC 
shall  be  fully  reimbursed  from  appropri- 
ations to  the  emergency  credit  rcvolvins 
fund. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bill  will  cost' 
the  difference  between  the  interest  on 
$30  million  at  a  cost  of  money  to  the  CCC 
and  the  3-i)crccnt  interest  iiaid  to  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  on  emergency 
loans,  approximately  $750,000  per  annum. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1173  in  order  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  1227  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  now 
say  that  in  this  legislation  there  is  a 
transfer  of  S30  million  from  the  emer- 
gency fund  to  the 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  this  resolution  actually 
provides  for  the  transfer  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  of  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  because 
of  the  situation  where  those  funds  have 
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bten  deplett  d  .\.^  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  loxa  kno'A-.  within  the  FaFmers' 
Home  Administration  program.  Ihere  is 
an  emergency  type  fund;  it  is  w^at  they 
call  a  revolving  fund  that  is  available 
for  loans  in  areas  where,  for  example, 
there  has  been  devastation  by  floods,  or 
freezes,  or  certain  things  that  may  occur 
In  some  of  the  coimties,  and  if  they  are 
declared  to  be  a  disaster  area  then  they 
qualify  for  the  disaster  type  loan.  That 
fund  ha,s  been  depleted.  And  this, 
frankly.  15  an  emergency  way  of  making 
some  money  available  to  meet  the  needs 
imrhediately  for  many  of  the  farmers 
who  are  right  now  ready  to  plant.  Other- 
•.vi,se  funds  will  not  be  available  for  them. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  source  from  which  these  funds  are 
replenished,  rather  than  by  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order?  I  insist  the  House  ought 
to  have  free  expression  on  how  the  fund 
is  to  be  replenished. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  permit  me  to  comment  on  that,  of 
course,  the  resolution  we  are  considering 
will  make  in  order  the  resolution  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  and.  of  course,  the  bill 
will  be  open  for  amendment.  And  it  is 
my  understanding,  and  I  might  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that  from  tes- 
timony given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Bowl  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  regarding  this  procedure,  that 
probably  an  amendment  will  be  offered, 
and  at  least  from  my  understanding  this 
probably  would  be  agreed  to  with  respect 
to  the  bill. 

Now.  certainly  the  House  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  desires  and 
its  will  on  this  legislation  at  the  time  the 
resolution  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  how  extensive  is  his  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  for  waiving 
points  of  order?  The  gentleman  said  he 
would  put  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

Mr.   SISK.   I  would  be  glad   to   read- 
from  it.  It  is  a  two-page  document,  really 
getting  into,  to  some  extent,  the  needs 
for  the  legislation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will 
finish  my  statement,  then  I  will  attempt 
to  highlight  the  material  that  has  been 
furnished  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  appreciated. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
the  comment  made  earlier,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  prepared  a  letter,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  regarding  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  HovsE  or  Represent.mives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC.  May  14,  1968. 
Statement   of   Committee   on    Agriculture 

Before   Committee   on   Rules:    Point   of 

Order  W.aiver  on  House  Joint  Resolution 

1227 

The  Committee  on  Agricultvire  requests  a 
waiver  of  a  point  of  order  which  possibly 
may  lie  against  H.J.  Res.  1227.  H.J.  Res.  1227 
dimply  provides  for  the  transfer  of  not  more 
than  330  million  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolv- 


ing Fund  which  Is  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Under  the  bill  any 
amounts  so  transferred  would  be  reimbursed 
with  interest  from  subsequent  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  the  usual  type  of  authorizing 
legislation  which  is  normally  reported  and 
brought  to  the  Floor  by  the  various  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  It  concedes  that  an 
argument  can  be  made  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  Is  in  conflict  with  House  Rule  21, 
Clause  4,  which  states: 

"4.  No  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  carrying 
appropriations  shall  be  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  ap- 
propriations, nor  shall  an  amendment  pro- 
posing an  appropriation  be  in  order  during 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
reported  by  a  committee  not  having  that 
Jurisdiction.  A  question  of  order  on  an  appro- 
priation in  any  such  bill.  Joint  resolution,  or 
amendment  thereto  may  be  raised  at  any 
time." 

In  order  to  avoid  such  an  ju-gument  and 
any  further  delay,  however,  the  Committee 
feels  that  a  waiver  of  a  point  of  order  under 
Rule  21,  Clause  4.  is  desirable  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  There  are  at 
present  1.326  emergency  loan  counties 
throughout  the  nation.  Yet  the  emergency 
loan  fund  is.  for  all  practical  purposes,  ex- 
hausted. Unless  prompt  action  is  talcen.  an 
estimated  7.253  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
have  suffered  severe  losses  due  to  natural  dls- 
;isters  will  be  uijable  to  borrow  from  this 
fund  in  time  to  plant  tlieir  crops. 

2.  The  demands  for  emergency  credit  are 
utiusually  large  this  year.  Because  of  wide- 
spread adverse  weather,  farmers  in  39  states 
have  .in  unprecedented  need  for  emergency 
credit.  , 

I  a)  Hurricane  Beulah  in  September  of 
1967.  which,  with  accompanying  Hoods  and 
tornadoes,  did  extensive  damage  to  buildings, 
land,  vegetable  crops,  and  livestock  in  16 
south  Texas  counties.  These  counties  had 
already  experienced  damage  to  the  cotton 
crop  because  of  a  prolonged  drought.  The 
drought  and  other  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  178  other  Texas  counties 
during  1967. 

(b)  Freezing  temperatures  In  early  No- 
vember which  did  extensive  damage  to  the 
1967  cotton  crop  in  339  coimties  in  Alabama, 
Arkans.is,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
see. The  cotton  crop  w<is  practically  destroyed 
in  most  of  these  counties. 

I  c )  Excessive  moisture  and  freezing  tem- 
peratures at  harvest  time  in  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Ohio  which  resulted  in  large  vol- 
umes of  soft  corn  and  seriously  interfered 
with  the  harvest  of  corn  and  soybeans.  Many 
acres  were  not  han-ested.  In  addition,  the 
moisture  content  of  harvested  corn  was  high 
and  prices  were  greatly  depressed.  Affected 
were  58  counties  in  Illinois,  76  counties  in 
Indiana,  40  counties  In  Iowa,  and  53  counties 
in  Ohio. 

(d)  Excessive  moisture  and  freezing  tem- 
peratures in  the  early  fall  of  1967  which  se- 
riously interfered  with  harvesting  and  d£iin- 
aged  the  quality  of  crops  in  New  England, 
particularly  in  the  potato  area  of  Maine. 

(e)  Heiivy  snowstorms  which  hit  Arizona 
and  parts  of  New  Mexico  between  Decem- 
ber 11  and  19.  These  storms  did  extensive 
damage  to  livestock,  buildings,  feed,  and  farm 
machinery.  The  greatest  damage  was  to 
breeding  livestock  and  the  livestock  Increase 
for  1968.  Very  few  ranchers  will  have  any 
income  this  year  from  the  sale  of  livestock 
increase.  Thirteen  counties  in  Arizona  and 
four  counties  in  New  Mexico  were  designated 
as  Emergency  loan  areas  because  of  these 
storms. 

3.  These  funds  will  be  repaid.  Under  this 
bill  CCC  will  be  reimbursed  by  an  appropria- 
tion and  in  due  course  almost  all  of  these 
loans  will  be  repaid  with  interest.  Experience 


under  the  Emergency  Loan  Program  has 
shown  only  a  very  small  loss  (less  than  2 
per  cent ) . 

4.  There  is  wide.fpread  bi-partisan  and  ad- 
ministration support  for  the  bill.  Some  26 
members  of  the  House  have  introduced  or 
co-sponsored  this  legislation.  It  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture It's  enactment  was  recommended  by 
the  Administration  and  no  opposition  to  it 
was  registered  during  the  public  hearings. 

5.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
auare  of  this  legislation  and  its  procedural 
aspects  as  well  iis  its  merits  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Chairman  of  the  Full  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Appropriations. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  therefore 
requests  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  take 
prompt  and  favorable  iu^tlon  to  report  H.J 
Res.  1227  to  the  House  under  a  rule  waiving 
a  point  of  order  under  House  Rule  21, 
Clause  4. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  just  want  to  compliment 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  establishing 
this  requirement  or  plan  for  justification 
of  the  waiver  of  points  of  order,  and  thus 
justifying  their  action,  and  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  vaiious  committees,  in 
removing  a  prerogative  of  the  elected 
Members  of  the  Hou.se.  I  think  this  is 
ver\'  adequate  and  I  hope  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed thixiusli  m  all  instances,  and  cer- 
tainly in  this  case  I  believe  it  is  note- 
worthy, although  perhaps  a  de  facto  way 
to  leglslat€.  'But  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  good  advice  and  the  report  and  I 
submit  it  should  be  read  to  the  Members 
before  the  previous  question  is  moved, 
if  it  is  not  too  long.  I  appreciate  the 
briefing  that  the  gentleman  has  given  to 
us  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  may  .say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  trom  Missouri,  that  actually 
this  document  really  makes  a  plea  for  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  of  an 
emer.,'ency  nature  in  asking  for  this 
amount  because  there  is  just  no  question 
about  and  that,  of  cour.se.  is  the  reason 
for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  knew  that  when  the 
gentleman  referred  to  clause  4,  rule 
21. 1  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  that. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Bow]  appeared  before  our 
committee  at  the  time  and  i-aised  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  which  I  understand  may  be 
remedied  by  an  amendment  which  pos- 
sibly will  be  offered  at  the  time  the  reso- 
lution is  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Sisk].  I  agree 
with  him  completely,  and  hasten  to  point 
out  that  unless  we  have  this  waiver  of 
points  of  order,  this  bill  could  be  stopped 
in  its  tracks.  Anyone  could  object  to  the 
appropriation  in  this  bill  under  House 
rule  XXI,  clause  4,  which  states: 

No  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  appro- 
priations shall  be  reported  by  any  commit- 
tee not  havine  jurisdiction  to  report  appro- 
priations, nor  shall  an  amendment  proposing 
an  appropriation  be  in  order  during  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  re- 
ported by  a  committee  not  having  that  juris- 
diction. A  question  of  order  on  an  appropria- 
tion  in   any   such   bill,   Joint   resolution,   or 
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amendment   thereto  may  be   raised   at   any 
time. 

So  we  have  to  have  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  on  this  bill  in  order  to  pass  the 
bill.  This  is  an  important  bill  and  its 
passage  is  necessaiT  just  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  pointed  out.  But 
I  would  like  to  stress  at  this  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowl  did 
exact  a  promise  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  wiien  this 
matter  was  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
that  he  would  not  object  to  striking 
from  line  4  of  the  joint  resolution  the 
words  "and  directed." 

I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  the  floor,  but  I  am  certain  that  some- 
one on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  offer  the  amendment  when  we  con- 
sider the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MICHFX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio  is  unavoidably  detained  in  Ohio  at 
this  time  and  cannot  be  present.  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  preferred  to  present 
his  substitute.  In  the  absence  of  that 
being  accepted,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  words  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred. 

First.  I  would  like  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment, when  we  get  to  that  point,  the 
substitute  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Bow  1  offered  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  feel 
we  are  really  being  given  a  little  end  run 
here.  Recognizing  that  the  S30  million 
is  required,  we  made  that  ix)int  on  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill.  We  ixiinted 
out  that  they  were  nmning  out  of  money, 
that  they  needed  the  money,  but  by  the 
.same  token  what  we  are  doing  here  again 
is  opening  the  door  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  more  or  less  carte 
blanche. 

Interest  on  Commodity  Credit  borrow- 
ings from  the  Treasury  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  the  farmers  are  paying 
for  Farm  Home  Administration  loans. 
The  farmers'  rate  is  3  percent,  but  the 
current  Treasuiy  bill  rate  is  5.625  jjer- 
cent.  In  other  words,  this  is  what  CCC 
is  paying  for  borix>wings  from  the 
Treasury, 

Frankly.  I  think  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wants 
to  approach  the  subject  is  more  proper 
and  would  save  the  tax-payers  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  over  a  i^eriod  of 
years. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  I  will  certainly  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

crime  threatens  congressional  record 
printing 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  an  item  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  today.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

A  labor  leader  says  publication  of  the 
Congressional  Record  could  come  to  a  sud- 


den halt  unless  House  and  Senate  authorize 
additional  police  protection  for  typographers 
at  the  Government  Printing  Oftlce. 

Charles  Hlnes.  head  of  the  District  Typo- 
graphical Union,  told — 

A  Member  of  the  other  body,  and  he  Is 
named — 

yesterday  that  the  wave  of  robberies  and 
muggings  near  the  GPO  on  North  Capitol 
Street   has   alarmed   the   typographers. 

He  said  it's  possible  the  rank  and  file  may 
stage  a  work  stoppage  "one  day  and  let  the 
Congressional   Record    go   to   hell." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  .seems  to  me  it  is  about 
time  the  occupant  of  the  White  Hou.se, 
the  edifice  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  who  is  directly  and  In- 
directly responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ments of  many  of  the  officials  of  the 
District  government,  shook  himself  out 
of  his  lethargy  and  took  a  firm  position 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  .seems  to  me  it  is  time  the  President 
of  the  United  States  intervened  to  pro- 
tect the  functionings  of  all  Government 
operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  this  countiy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  uree  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  in  order  to 
give  consideration  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  lecon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  I  OF  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  8578)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
tientleman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  committee  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  8578,  with  Mr. 
M.-kDnEN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  S.\y- 
lorI  will  be  recognized  for  I  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Aspinall  1. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself    12   minutes. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8578  is  a  bill 
amending  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  It  has 


received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  it  is  being  recommended  be- 
cau.se  the  authorizing  committee  consid- 
outdoor  recreation  resources  program. 
In  recent  years  we  have  witnes.sed  a 
tremendous  growth  in  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities.  A  careful 
study  was  made  by  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  to 
ascertain  precisely  where  the  greatest 
needs  were  and  how  they  could  best  be 
met.  The  88th  and  89th  Congresses  made 
gicat  progress  toward  meeting  these 
national  needs.  A  landmark  enactment 
in  tho.se  years  was  the  approval  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
which  established  a  fund  to  assist  State 
and  local  outdoor  recreation  efforts  and 
I)rovided  a  basis  for  an  expanded  Federal 
recreation   land   acqui.sition   program. 

During  the  88th  and  89th  Congress,  we 
authorized  a  large  number  of  additions 
to  the  national  park  system— mainly 
additions  noai  the  metroiwlitan  centers 
of  the  Nation  which  involve  large  Fed- 
eral investments.  In  the  last  Conure.ss 
alone,  we  autliorized  the  belaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area  to  serve 
cities  like  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  New- 
ark, New  York  City,  Wilmington,  and  the 
Bethlehem-Easton-AUentown  complex, 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
was  authorized  to  serve  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs  of  cities  like  Baltimore. 
Washington,  Norfolk,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  along  the  Mid-Atlantic  coast 
and  adjacent  States.  Wc  established  the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Reci-eation  Area  in  California  to  provide 
recreation  opixji-tunities  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Portland,  Reno.  Sacramento,  and 
other  cities  in  that  vicinity.  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore,  located  in  Noi'lh 
Carolina,  was  authorized  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  near  Richmond,  Raleigh, 
Charlotte,  and  Columbia  and  .surround- 
ing areas.  Guadalupe  National  Park,  lo- 
cated not  too  far  from  El  Paso,  was  also 
authorized  during  the  89th  Congress. 

Taking  these  authorizations,  along 
with  those  of  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses— which  included  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  New  York,  Padre  Is- 
land National  Seashore  in  Texas,  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California, 
and  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  present  land  and  water  con.servation 
fund  is  inadequate. 

Many  of  these  programs  arc  undcnvay 
at  the  present  time,  but  acquisition  of  the 
needed  lands  is  Mow  because  the  funds 
are  scarce.  With  land  prices  escalating 
rapidly,  the  .slower  the  pace  today,  the 
greater  will  be  the  cost  tomorrow. 

Without  H.R.  8578,  the  further  au- 
thorization of  new  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  will  be  a  senseless  gesture  un- 
less there  are  moneys  available  to  move 
forward  to  make  them  a  reality.  Tliis  is 
the  reason  we  arc  before  you  today  with 
this  bill.  Without  an  effective  enactment, 
it  will  be  most  difficult  to  succeed  in 
making  the  authorized  projects  a  reality 
and  without  an  effective  land  and  water 
conseiwation  fund  it  would  be  meaning- 
less to  move  forward  on  new  proposals 
like   the   Redwood   National   Park,   the 
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scfiiic  rivers  program,  the  National 
Trails  System,  or  Biscayne  Bay  National 
Mijruunent.  I  underscore  the  necessity 
for  thi.^  House  to  approve  an  effectire 
measure,  now. 

PRINCIPAL   PSOVISIONS   or   H  R.    8578 

The  bill  has  four  principal  purposes 
which  i  would  like  to  outline  at  the  out- 
set. 

First,  it  aims  at  stabilizing  the  fimd  for 
a  5-year  period  at  a  level  of  S200  million 
per  year  by  supplementing  it  with  lease 
recelpus  received  under'the  authoritjr  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land  Act. 

Second,  it  repeals  the  existing  uniform. 
Ooveniment-wide  admis.slon  and  user 
fee  sy.stem — which  has  not  worked  as 
well  a.s  we  had  hoped  it  would — and  sub- 
.^tltutes  permission  for  Federal  agencies. 
which  administer  outdoor  recreation 
f.icilities  to  fix  and  collect  admission  and 
u.ser  fees  which  are  to  be  available,  on 
appropriation,  to  that  agency. 

Third  It  authorizes  a  limited  e.xperi- 
n.ental  program  under  wiilch  heads  of 
departments  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
u^r  contracts  to  acquire  lands  in  advance 
o:  appropriations. 

Fourth,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  lease  or  sell  lands  within  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice subject  to  such  reservations  as  are 
T'.ece.ssary  to  assure  the  use  of  the  land 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  such  lands  were  originally  ac- 
quired. 

B.^CKGROUND 

As  you  will  recall,  when  the  88th  Con- 
gress approved  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  it  dedicated  the  rev- 
enues arising  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
real  property,  from  motorboat  fuel  taxes 
and  from  admission  and  user  fees  to  the 
fund  for  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
outdoor  recreation  programs.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  that  fund  was  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  as  matching  funds  for  plan- 
umg  purposes,  land  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment; the  remainder  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  land  ac- 
fiuisition  only.  It  was  our  hope,  at  that 
time,  to  add  significantly  to  the  outdoor 
recreation  opportmiities  tliroughout  the 
Nation  by  providing  a  fund  which  could 
contribute  a  substantial  amount  of 
needed  moneys  te  the  effort.  Although 
it  was  tlie  intent  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee to  provide  supplementary  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  of  the  act,  its  prac- 
tical effect  has  been  to  establish  a  limit 
on  the  Federal  investment  in  outdoor 
recreation  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
act  and.  also,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
receipts  in  the  fund  have  not  reached 
the  anticipated  level,  there  is  a  backlog 
of  authorized  Federal  projects  at  the 
pre.sent  time  amounting  to  more  than 
$2.50  million.  Estimated  State  and  Fed- 
eral needs  in  the  years  ahead  may  well 
exceed  even  the  amomit  which  we  hope 
to,  make  available  under  this  legislation. 
But.  if  we  are  to  be  honest  as  we  au- 
thorize these  programs,  we  should  pro- 
vide the  capacity  to  make  them  a  reality. 
This  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  H.R. 
8578. 


INCREASING     THE    rUND 

The  authorizing  committee  believes 
that  a  greater  financial  effort  is  a  neces- 
sity. While  the  receipts  have  fallen  short 
of  expectations,  land*  acquisition  costs 
are  exceeding  our  best  estimates:  thus 
making  the  job  increasingly  difficult. 
H.R.  8578  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  the  fund  to  $200  million  annually 
for 'a  period  of  5  years.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  program  is  limited  to 
a  term  of  5  years. 

The  additional  revenues  are  to  be 
derived  ffom  receipts  arising  from  the 
leasing  of  land  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Land  Act  which  othenvise 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  only  a  portion  of  the  OCS 
receipts — some  $110  to  $120  million  an- 
nually— would  be  transferred  to  the  land 
and  water  con.servation  fund.  These 
funds  would,  in  effect,  be  earmarked  for 
the  uses  specified  in  the  act.  but  they 
would.be  subject  to  the  usual  appropri- 
ation procedures. 

I  feel,  personally  and  as  ■chairman  of 
the  authorizing  committee,  that  we  must 
be  honest  with  ourselves.  Either  we 
should  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
make  the  authorized  acquisitions  or  we 
should  suspend  all  new  proposals  until 
those  heretofore  authorized  are  funded. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  existing  landowners 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  while  they  wait  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  the  lands  it  de- 
clares are  necessary  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  and  it  Is  not  economically 
sound  to  delay  land  acquisition  programs 
once  they  are  authorized. 

UNIFORM    ADMISSION    AND    USER    FEES    REPEAL 

A  second  major  element  in  the  bill  has 
to  do  with  the  revision  of  policy  concern- 
ing admission  and  user  fees.  As  you 
know,  these  fees  are  dedicated  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  Ini- 
tially, it  was  estimated  that  these  fees 
would  contribute  some  $60  million  to 
the  fund  by  the  4th  year  of  opera- 
tion: it  now  appears  that  they  may  con- 
tribute only  about  $10  4  million.  Be- 
cause tills  aspect  of  the  program  has  not 
met  its  objective,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending the  repeal  of  those  portions 
of  the  act  providing  for  a  uniform  system 
of  admission  and  user  fees  at  recreation 
and  outdoor  areas  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Instead  of  the  existing  fee  system,  the 
committee  concluded  that  individual 
agencies  and  departments  should  have 
the  responsibility  for  fixing  and  collect- 
ing fees  subject  to  the  lisual  administra- 
tive oversight  responsibilities  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  intended  that  the  funds  derived  from 
these  sources  should  be  credited  to  the 
collecting  agency  and  appropriated  to  it 
as  a  supplement  to  its  regular  appropria- 
tion. 

I  regret  thatlt  seems  to  be  appropriate 
to  abandon  the  existing  fee  program,  but 
imfortunately  those  who  enthusiastically 
support  expansive  and  expensive  outdoor 
recreation  projects  are  apparently  un- 


willing to  make  any  significant  effort  to 
make  this  aspect  of  the  program  func- 
tion as  it  should.  The  existing  fee  pro- 
gram has  not  worked  well  to  date  and  I 
iiave  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  future 
will  be  much  brighter.  I  believe  that, 
under  the  fee  system  recommended  by 
the  corrunittee.  the  collecting  agency 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  the  most 
effective  program  possible  if  the  fees 
collected  are  returned  to  it  as  a  supple- 
ment to  its  regular  appropriations. 

LAND  .ACQUISITION  CONTRACTS 

The  third  major  provision  in  H.R  8578 
authorizes  an  experimental  program.  For 
the  past  several  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priations committees  liave  been  grap- 
pling with  the  complex  problem  of  land 
price  escalation.  One  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  predicament  we  are  en- 
countering evolves  from  the  fact  that 
recreation  land  prices  have  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  5  to  10  percent  or  more 
per  year.  Time  is  a  critical  factor  in 
magnifying  this  problem.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  committee  is  recommending  that 
the  agencies  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  purcliase  of  lands, 
which  are  authorized  for  acquisition  by 
act  of  Congress,  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. I  want  to  empliasize  tliat  this  ex- 
perimental authority  would  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  2  years  and  would  not  exceed 
a  total  of  S30  million  annually.  Such 
contracts  would,  of  course,  become  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  but  they 
would  be  liquidated  with  money  appro- 
priated from  the  fund  specifically  for 
liquidation  of  such  contractual  obliga- 
tions. 

SALE  AND   LE.\SE   PROVISIONS 

Over  the  years,  a  considerable  effort 
has  been  made  to  discover  a  method  of 
preserving  the  scenic  values  of  lands  ad- 
jacent to  national  park  ai-eas  without  ac- 
quiring fee  title.  The  principal  method 
employed  has  been  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements,  but  they  have  often 
involved  an  investment  nearly  as 
large  as  fee  acquisition.  H.R.  8578 
provides  another  alternative  which 
should  be  useful  in  achieving  the 
the  same  objective  at  less  cost.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  or  sell  a  limited  interest  in  lands 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Ser\'- 
ice  with  appropriate  resen-ations  to  as- 
sure that  the  lands  will  be  used  compat- 
ibly with  the  purposes  of  the  protected 
area.  By  leasing  back  or  selling  back  this 
limited  estate,  the  Government  could  re- 
capture a  substantial  portion  of  its  in- 
vestment and,  hopefully,  obtain  the  in- 
terest it  needs  with  a  considerably 
reduced  ultimate  cost. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8578,  is  a  sincere 
attempt  to  resolve  the  dilemma  between 
the  demand  for  costly  new  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  and  the  dollar 
vacuum  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is 
extremely  unreasonable  and  grossly  un- 
fair to  advocate  authorization  of  new- 
additions  to  the  Nations  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resomxes  if  we  are  not  going  to 
follow  through  with  the  ftuids  necessary 
to  make  them  a  reality.  Enactment  of 
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H.R.  8578  will  probably  not  fully  resolve 
the  dollar  dilemma,  but  it  will^go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  the  problem.  In 
addition,  the  new  devices  included  in  the 
bill  may  prove  to  be  most  effective  in 
meeting  the  bothersome  problem  of  land 
price  escalation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  projects  which  we  have  au- 
thorized in  the  past  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  new  proposals —  like  the  Red- 
woods— which  will  require  additional 
Federal  outlays.  This  is  a  national  pro- 
gram wliich  affects  every  State  in  the 
Nation  and  one  which  benefits  e-.cry 
American  wishing  to  participate.  Ap- 
proval of  the  bill  as  reconmiended  by  the 
committee  is  e.ssential  aid  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  give  H.R.  8578  their  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
this  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  I  Mrs.  Hansen!,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  ApiMopriations 
which  handles  the  appropriations  for 
these  purposes. 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
yielding  to  ine  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  commend  and  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  As 
the  gentleman  is  only  so  well  aware,  we 
have  a  tremendous  lag  between  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  ASFIN.^LL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  tlie  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  shall  api)reciate  it  if  he  will  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  some  questions 
relative  to  $30  million  contract  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  for  the  sake  of  clarifying 
the  legislative  intent  on  the  provision  in 
the  bill  starting  on  line  20,  page  4.  This 
is  section  8  of  the  bill. 

To  summarize,  it  provides  $30,000,000 
of  contract  authorization  during  each  of 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  or  interest  therein. 
I  note  the  bill  provides  any  such  contract 
may  be  executed  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  within  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretar:.^  of  the  In- 
terior. Would  the  gentleman  be  kind 
enough  to  elaborate  for  my  information 
just  how  it  is  intended  that  this  .should 
operate?  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  cur- 
rent procedure  under  which  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  is  administered, 
whereby  the  various  agencies  make  their 
recommendations  and  these  recom- 
mendations must  be  coordinated  and  ap- 
pro\ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation? In  the  sliort  histoiT  of  this 
program.  I  have  fotmd  the  coordinating 
and  managing  activities  of  the  Biux-au  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  in  this  respect  most 


beneficial  and  practical,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
there  will  be  any  change  in  the  current 
procedure. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  I  do,  and  so  does 
the  committee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Now  if  he  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  more  moments,  there  is  one 
other  point  which  I  feel  needs  clarifica- 
tion. The  contract  authorization  avail- 
able to  those  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  me,  inovides 
rather  extensive  latitude  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  program  by  the  execu- 
tive with  little  or  no  opixjrtunily  for 
the  Legislative  Committees  of  Congress, 
and  I  refer  both  to  the  Authorizing  and 
the  Appropiiations  Committees  of  lx)th 
Houses,  to  delay  any  land  acquisitions 
which  for  general  reasons  might  not  be 
appropos  at  a  particular  time. 

Granted,  that  the  acquisitions  would 
have  to  be  within  areas  designated  for 
acquisition  by  the  Congress,  I  do  not 
find  any  Mmitation  in  the  bill  regarding 
the  acquisition  of  various  inholdings.  In 
working  with  this  program  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
past  .several  years,  I  have  encountered 
several  instances  where  inholdiiv;  ac- 
quisitions have  been  programed  which 
upon  further  review  by  the  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress  were  found  not  to  be 
.so  urgent  or  practical.  I  think  officials  in 
the  executive  department  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  program  have 
done  an  admirable  job  to  date,  consider- 
ing the  problems  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
by  my  question  that  there  necessarily  is 
any  more  expertise  in  congressional  com- 
mittees than  exist  in  the  executive  de- 
partment. However,  because  of  other  con- 
siderations, our  evaluation  of  land  ac- 
quisition proposals  is  not  as  parochial 
as  that  of  the  executive  branch. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  me  any  in- 
dication of  what  opportunity  if  any,  in- 
terested congressional  committees  will 
have  to  evaluate  proposed  acquisitions 
before  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it? 

Speaking  from  the  appropriation 
standpoint,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  am  not  quite 
ready  to  be  responsible  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  with 
no  recourse  for  land  acquisitions  that 
might  per  chance  not  have  been  at  a 
particular  time  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  Stale  of  Washington  that  I  am  veiT 
pleased  that  she  has  brought  this  par- 
ticular matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  at  this  time.  Our  report  is 
silent  on  this  matter.  And  may  I  say  that 
I  believe  we  are  at  fault,  because  we 
should  have  had  something  in  the  report 
concerning  it.  It  is  appropriate  to  make 
the  legislative  history  clear  as  we  study 
and  discuss  this  legislation. 

We  have  oversight  responsibility  over 
these  activities,  and  I  can  promise  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  that  if 
this  legislation  passes  with  this  provi- 


sion, we  shall  insist  that  we  have  reports 
before  the  final  execution  of  any  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  be  supplied  copies  of 
those  reports  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
proceed  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington would  want  to  iJioceed. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.shington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  Congress  and  the  Federal 
agencies  is  tlie  contimiing  escalation  of 
land  prices  wliich  threatens  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  recreation  areas  and 
parks.  The  bill  before  the  Hou.se  today 
would  provide  an  expanded  .source  of 
funds  to  help  combat  this  problem. 

The  Land  and  Water  Con.servation 
Fund  Act  was  approved  September  3. 
1964.  and  funds  were  made  available 
for  tlie  fli.st  time  in  a  .supplemental  ap- 
projirialion  in  May  1965.  Thus  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  only  3  years. 

Appropriations  from  the  fund  have 
totaled  S352  million  from  the  inception 
of  this  program  through  fiscal  year  1968. 
Of  this  total  about  SI38  million  has  been 
allocated  to  the  National  Park  Senice. 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fi-sheries  and  Wildlife  for  acqui- 
sition of  lands,  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  for  administration 
About  S214  million  has  been  allocated  lor 
matching  grants  to  States. 

Appropriations  from  the  fund  are  con- 
tingent ut)on  the  accrual  of  revenues  in 
amomits  sufficient  to  cover  them 
Through  December  31.  1967,  revenues 
totaling  $289.2  million  have  been  col- 
lected and  it  is  expected  that  additional 
re\enues  amounting  to  about  $50  million 
will  be  collected  through  Jime  30.  1968. 
Collections  through  December  31, 
and  in  the  amounts  shown: 


Annual    recreation    permits S9.  813.692 

-Surplus   10.11    properly 176,009,909 

Motorboat  fuel   taxes 87.283.208 

Other  ndmlsslon  and  user  fees..  16,132.  527 


Total 


289.  239,  336 


Moneys  available  in  the  fund  from 
revenues  and  from  advance  appropria- 
tions have  been  inadequate  to  counter 
effectively  the  .spiialing  increases  in  the 
co.sts  of  recreation  lands.  About  a  year 
ago  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
took  a  hard  look  at  the  long-range  pro- 
gram needs  under  the  fund  and  the 
problem  of  land-price  escalation.  It 
.showed  a  prospective  need  during  the 
next  10  vears  of  $3.6  billion,  prospective 
revenues  to  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  of  a  little  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion, and  a  prosiiectivc  deficit  of  $2.7 
billion. 

Today  Congress  is  considering  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  combating  this  problem 
by  increasing  the  revenues  to  the  land 
and  water  consen-ation  fund.  The  bill 
provides  for  crediting  to  the  fund  a  por- 
tion of  the  receipts  under  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953. 

Following  is  a  tabular  summary  of  out- 
lays from  and  revenues  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  fiscal  years 
1965-73.  including  estimated  additional 
amounts  needed  from  revenue*  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands : 
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ESTIMATED  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  OUTLAYS  FROM  AND  REVENUES  TO  THE  LAND 

FISCAL  YEARS  1965  73  , 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


AND  WATER  CONSERVATIOri   FUND. 


1965>   19661   19671   1968 


1969 


197D 

L 


1971       1972       1973     1969-73 


RECEIPTS  AVAILABLE 

I    FeJeral: 

National  Park  Service 

Forest  Service  

Bureau  ot  Sport  Fislienes  and 

Wihllile 

Administration  and  contingency 


'  2   State 


Total  Federal 


4.8 

1 
21.4 

20.2 

32 

75 

5 

75 

75 

75 

375 

.  7 

16  9 

15.5 

15 

17   : 

7 

17 

17 

17 

85 

.1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

■  3 

3 

15 

.1 

1.4 

2.5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

25 

5.6 

r. 

38.3 

54' 

100    1  0 

too 

100 

100 

500 

10.4 

56  S 

65 

100    1  0 

100 

lOO 

100 

500 

16.0 
16.0 


122.1 
125.0 


94.8 
110  U 


119 

119 


200 


-15.2 


+IZ«    >-i.9    -15. 


200 


200 


200        1.000 


7 

2  3 

3.8 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

75 

1.3 

5.0 

5.6 

7 

7 

V 

7 

7 

7 

15 

4.4 

27.6 

31.3 

31 

33 

H 

35 

37 

112 

151 

22.0 

74.3 

54.  1 

68 

55 

Y 

43 

49 

48 

252 

28.  4      109.  7 


34.3 


110 


100 


100 


96 


104 


98 


102 


72 


128 


463 


537 


3  Total  Federal  and  State 

4  Amounts  appropriated-.. 

5  Difference  between  amounts 
appropriated  and  revenue 
available'.. 

REVENUES 

6.  Estimated  revenues  to  ttie  fund 

from  existing  sources. 
Annual  permit  . 
Otfier  admission  and  user  lees. . 

Motor  boat  fuel  tax 

Surplus  real  properly. . . .  -       . 

Total  estimated  revenue  from 
existing  sources   . 

7.  Ulilnation  of-atlvance  appropriations 

auUtoruatio* 

8  Estimated  additional  amounts 
needed  from  revenues  from 
Outer  Continental  Stieff  lands. 

'  Actual. 

:  Law  requires  tliat  m  tfie  event  receipts  available  ^n  the  land  and  water  conservation  Jind  are  insufficient  to  provide  the  full 
amounts  specirically  appropriated  ttie  amounts  available  to  the  States  and  Federal  agencies.'lhall  be  reduced  proportionately. 
Accumulative  net  diflerence  after  inclusion  of  $12,400,000  revenues  tiom  1965.  ii 

'  Under  existing  law.  tjxes  relating  to  molorboat  fuels  will  expire  on  Sept  30,  1972  Hencr  revenues  to  the  fund  from  that  source 
from  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  about  $12,000,000  and.  lor  subsequent  years,  there  will  be  iV  revenues  Irom  this  source  unless  the 
1.3 «  5  extended.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rise  in  support  of 
JI.R.  8578.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  many  of 
today's  'conservation  costs  are  the  re- 
sults of  yesterday's  recklessness  Eind 
careless  abandon.  If  we  do  not  wish  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  to  be  a  monu- 
ment to  our  lack  of  vision,  we  must  ap- 
proach oiu-  mitural  resources  with  cau- 
tior^,  care,  and  conservation. 

We  must  further  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  ,oark  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion land  today  so  that  generations  to 
come  may  inherit  the  splendor  which  we 
have  known  in  America. 

Tl>e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ASPIMALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.UJL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fiom  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  well 
knows,  major  oil  companies  m  this  coun- 
ti-y  have  just  paid  some  $600  million  for 
drilling  riyhts  off  the  coast  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  perhaps  be  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  coming  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  way  of  royalties  from 
successful  di-illing  in  that  area. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  royalties  will  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  recreational  activities 
in  all  50  States,  as  well  as  perhaps  the 
territories  of  the  United  States;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  -With  this  limitation, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia: This  legislation  would  call  for  the 
difference  betwj^en  what  may  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of^suiplus  property  plus  the 
tax  revenues  arising  from  motorboat 
fuels.  Whatever  that  difference  is — we 
believe,  at  tlie  present  time,  that  those 
revenues  will  be  some  place  between  $70 
million  or  $80  njillion — be  it  $120  million 
or  $130  million* a  year — would  be  taken 
from  the  Outer.  Continental  Shelt  funds 
to  be  distributed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  parent  act  throughout  the  United 
States  for  5  yea?s.  and  for  5  years  only. 

Mr.  TEAGUEIpf  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  ^is  explanation.  I  might 
say  I  might  s^i-prise  the  gentleman  a 
little:  may  I  sa^'  tliat  I  believe  that  the 
Outer  Shelf  waters  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  no 
objection  whatsoever,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  nobody  inmy  congressional  district 
has  any  objectii>n.  to  sharing  the  royal- 
ties with  the  ofher  State  for  the  devel- 
opment of  recrijational  facilities. 

Mr.  ASPINAU'.  I  wish  to  thaiok  my 
friend  from  California  for  that  state- 
ment. Although  we  do  not  have  involved 
in  this  legislation  the  question  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  such,  and  as 
to  the  disposition  of  revenues  from  that, 
we  are  seeking  to  say  tliat  if  these  reve- 
nues do  come  to  tlie  General  Treasury, 
then  tills  much  money  should  come  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
each  year  for  the  next  5  years  and  then 
be  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  yield  briefly 
again? 

Mr.  ASPINAIJ..  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  might 
have  been  in  error  in  referring  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  I  meant  the 
area  in  which  wells  are  being  drilled  be- 
yond the  3-milp  limit. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  not  in  eiTor;  tlie  gentleman 
is  directly  on  the  point,  becaase  there  wil! 
be  argimient  made  here  thi.';  afternoon 
that  we  should  sti-ike  this  part  of  it  out 
of  the  legislation.  Tho.se  of  us  who  have 
prepared  this  legislation  do  not  feel  it 
should  be  .stricken. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  .strong- 
ly support  H  R.  8578.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  .•\ct  of  1965.  and  for  other  puri)ose!: 
As  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill,  I  am- 
happy  to  support  H  R.  8578. 

Mr.  Chainnan  this  legislation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
servation measures  to  come  before  the 
Congress.  It  is  important  because  this 
legislation  provides  the  ba.sis  upon  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
meet  the  commit rnents  which  the  Con- 
gre.ss  has  made  to  ilie  American  jieople 

That  commitment  stated  very  simply 
is  this:  Congress,  in  response  to  the  na- 
tionwide demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  lias  autliorized  the  acquisition 
of  lands  worth  S450  to  S50n  million  which 
lands  belong  to  individual  American  cit- 
izens. In  authorizing  these  facilities. 
Congress  made  a  commitment  to  these 
Americans  to  purchase  their  lands  for 
park  and  recreation  pm-po.se.-  Tliese 
American  citizens  were  promised  that 
funds  to  purcha.se  their  land.s  would  be 
made  available  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Pimd  Act  of  1965.  This 
promise  has  not  Ix^n  kept.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  a  backlog  of  authoriza- 
tions of  park  and  reci-eation  facilities  in 
the  siun  of  $450  to  $500  million. 

H.R.  8578  provides  the  needed  sources 
of  revenue  to  eliminate  the  major  por- 
tion of  tills  backlog  in  unfunded  i>ark 
and  recreation  facility  authorizations. 
But  it  will  only  eliminate  a  portion  of 
this  backlog  in  authorizations  becau.se 
the  problem  which  gives  rise  to  this  leg- 
islation concerns  the  escalation  of  land 
prices  tlu'oughout  the  country. 

In  1964.  Congress  established  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  to  become 
effective  January  1,  1965,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  fimds  and  authorizing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  plan- 
ning, acquiring  and  developing  needed 
land  and  water  recreation  facilities,  and 
providing  funds  for  Federal  acquisition 
and  development  of  land  and  water  rec- 
reation facilities. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fmid 
also  provided  that  the  fimds  to  support 
this  assistance  to  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
ei-al  acquisition  and  development  would 
be  from  three  sources:  first,  from  the 
collection  of  entrance  and  user  fees; 
second,  sales  of  surplus  property;  and 
third,  certain  amounts  as  determined  by 
the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
motorboat  fuel  tax  provisions  of  the 
Highway  ilevenue  Act  of  1956. 

Total  receipts  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  from  these  sources  as 
of  June  30.  1968  will  amoimt  to  approx- 
imately  3278  million.  Sixty  percent  of 
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this  amount  is  required  to  as.sist  the 
States  under  the  pfovisions  of  the  act, 
leaving  40  percent  available  for  Fed- 
eral park  and  i-ecreation  programs. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  fund, 
receipts  to  the  fund  have  fallen  short  of 
what  had  been  expected.  This  unfortu- 
nate circum.stance,  along  with  the  esca- 
lation of  land  prices,  has  resulted  in  the 
legislation  now  before  this  body. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  expressed  .serious 
concern  over  the  escalation  of  land  prices 
and  the  lack  of  revenues  coming  into  the 
fund  The  committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported H  R  8578.  upon  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  revenues  into  the  land  and 
water  con.servation  fund  must  be  in- 
crea.sed  to  meet  the.se  problems. 

H.R.  8578  does  three  things  to  meet 
these  problems.  First,   it  increases   the 
revenues  into  the  fimd  by  providing  that 
"  the  receipts  under  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Land  Act  of  1953  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund   annually   for  a   i^eriod   of   5 
years    but  not   more  than  the  amount 
necessarv  to  equal  the  difference  between 
$200,000,000  and  the  amount  of  receipts 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  lands  and  the 
motorboat    fuel    tax    receipts    into    the 
fund:  .second,  the  bill  provides  author- 
ity   on  an  experimental  basis,  for  the 
executive     departments     and     agencies 
concerned  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  in  advance  of  ap- 
V  propriations  to  th?  cxi;ent  of  S30  million 
for  llscal  year.s  1969  and  1970:  and  third. 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    to   lease   back    and    sell    lands 
within  areas  administered  l^y   the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  upon  condition  that 
the  use  of  such  lands  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which 
the  park  or  recreation  area  was  estab- 
lished, 

I  want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
that  the.se  three  provisions  will  go  a  long 
way  in  eliminating  the  backlog  in  au- 
thorizations of  Federal  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  while  at  the  same  time 
provide  additional  assistance  to  the  indi- 
vidual States.  And,  I  want  to  expressly 
point  out  that  the  receipts  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  is  an 
annual  transfer  of  funds  which  will  last 
for  only  5  years.  It  does  not  transfer 
S200.006,000' annually  for  a  i>eriod  of  5 
years,  but  only  an  amount  to  equal  that 
sum  each  year. 

Tlie  provisions  for  advance  contract 
authorization,  and  the  sale  and  leaseback 
of  lands  by  the  Secretary  upon  condition. 
while  not  particularly  plea.sing  to  me  in 
principle,  are,  in  my  opinion.  neces,sary^ 
for  a  businesslike  approach  to  eliminate 
the  problem  at  hand. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leacues  that  each  and  even*  one  of  us 
has  a  stake  in  this  legislation  because  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  sup- 
ports principally  a  State  and  local  out- 
door recreation  procram.  in  addition  to 
the  Federal  program.  Officials  from  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union  have  writ- 
ten the  committee  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation cannot  be  overstated  despite  the 
other  demands  on  our  national  budget 
for  defense  and  domestic  programs.  The 


conservation  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  overall  ix)sture  of  this  gieat 
counti-y  if  it  is  to  remain  strong  in  every 
way.  The  present  administration  has  rec- 
ognized these  facts  and  has  recommended 
the  level  of  financing  for  the  land  and 
water  con.servation  fund  be  established 
at  $200  million  annually  for  the  next  5 
years. 

H.R.  8578  provides  a  program  for  the 
development  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources on  a  sound  national,  State  and 
local  basis,  and  insures  that  these  re- 
sources will  be  administered  for  the  fu- 
ture u.se  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ."-trongly  support  the 
passage  of  H.R,  8578. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gu'-shed  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Sometimes  between  50 
and  100  percent? 

Mr.  SA'VXOR.  That  is  correct,  and  we 
have  one  in.stance  in  which  the  price 
went  up  300  percent  that  the  Federal 
Government  eventually  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  not  the  citizens  of 
the  countiy  running  into  exactly  the 
same  situation  in  attempting  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  namely,  paying  inflated 
prices  for  this  and  that?  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  how  much  do  you  propose  to 
take  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf?  How  much  do  you  propo.se  to 
take,  $200  million  a  year  for  5  years,  or  a 
billion  dollars? 

Mr.  SA'i'LOR.  No,  we  propose  to  take 
enough  to  make  up  a  total  amount  of 
$200  million  each  year.  If  the  amount 
from  the  motorboat  fuel  tax  and  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  comes  in  as 
it  has  in  the  past  number  of  years,  it 
will  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150  million  a  year. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  are  the  proceeds 
from  the  Continental  Shelf  each  year? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Approximately  $500  mil- 
hon.  This  year  it  v^ill  be  far  in  excess  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  evei-y  dollar  you  take  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr  GROSS.  So  that  the  Government, 
then,  spending  as  it  is,  with  no  apparent 
effort  in  sight  an>'vvhere  to  cut  back  on 
spending,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  being 
invoked,  in  effect  takes  the  money  out  of 
the  Treasury,  either  printing  money  to 
take  its  place  or  borrowing  money  and 
paying  interest  on  it.  I  fail  to  see  how  we 
are  .solving  any  kind  of  financial  dilemma 
by  that  procedure.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  mentioned  the  financial 
dilemma  that  this  program  faces.  What 
about  the  financial  dilemma  faced  by  the 
U.S.  Treasm-y  with  the  funds  that  are 
going  into  it  reduced? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  that  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  and  I  come  with  dif- 
ferences of  ideology.  You  and  I  know  the 


people  of  Iowa,  just  as  peojole  in  many 
areas  of  the  counti-y,  have  more  and  more 
time  on  their  hands,  and  even  your  Iowa 
farmers    have    more    time    than    your 
father  or  you  did  when  you  were  on  a 
farm  in  Iowa.  Tliey  are  looking  for  places 
to  go  for  recreation  and  to  find  rest  and 
relaxation.  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that 
they  have  asked  you  as  their  Representa- 
tive, they  have  asked  the  rest  of  the  Iowa 
delegation,    the    iieople    of    the    United 
States  have  a.sked  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  them  with  places 
for  recreation.  And  v.e  have  done  just 
that.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
for  it.  or  up  to  tliis  iwint  we  have  not 
paid  for  it.  This  bill  merely  says.  "Let  us 
look  at  the  situation.  Let  us  look  at  the 
situation  right  in  the  eye.  Fish  or  cut 
bait."    You    either    have    this    program 
which  the  American  people  want  or  quit 
having  a  recreation  program.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

We  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  no 
about  these  boys  in  'Vietnam.  Where  aie 
they  going  to  find  a  place  to  go  to  if  \^e 
do  not  provide  this  fund? 

What  is  more,  60  ijcreent  of  this  mont^y 
goes  to  the  States  and  Iowa  gets  its 
share:  the  people  of  Iowa  get  their  share. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  unfortunately,  sadly  and  tragi- 
cally, at  the  rate  of  more  than  500  a  week, 
places  are  being  found  for  them  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  country,  national  and 
otherwise. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  issue  here  is 
not  Vietnam.  I  do  not  like— or  expect 
lliat   anyone    el.se    does — the    fact    that 
American  boys  must  lose  their  lives  in 
defense  of  our  freedoms  in  ■\^etnam.  But 
they  are  doing  it.  Thev  are  doing  it  .so 
that  we  can  have  the  freedoms  we  liave 
in  this  country.  The  is.sue  is  not  Vietnam. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  free 
world  will  continue  to  exist,  ^f  the  Com- 
munist movement  is  not  stopped  in  Viet- 
nam, it  will  break  out  somewhere  else. 
That  is  why  tho.se  men  are  laying  down 
their  lives.  And  they  are  not  complaining. 
Do  not  forget  that.  Tlie  men  who  are  out 
there  are  not  complaining.  If  the  gentle- 
man does  not  believe  so,  he  can  go  out 
to  Bethesda  or  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
and  look  at  a  man,  as  I  did,  who  had  his 
lees  blown  off.  What  did  he  say?  He  is 
thankful  they  were  not  blown  off  above 
the  knees  so  that  he  can  get  artificial 
legs  and  walk  again.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  the  men  over  there.  Tliis  is  the  spirit 
this  Congress  has   to   realize   when   we 
think  about  what  these  boys  want  when 
thev  come  back. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  ne 
quit  trying  to  poUce  and  finance  the  en- 
tire world. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  are 
the  No.  1  nation  of  the  world,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  and  what  we  are  faced 
with  is  whether  or  not  the  godless  ideo- 
logy of  communism  is  to  take  over  or 
whether  the  ideology  of  the  free  world 
and  of  freedom  will  exist. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  when  this  bastion  is 
gone— and  it  will  be  gone  for  a  variety 
of  reasons— where  will  be  the  bastion  of 
the  free  world  and  of  freedom  in  the 
world? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  Nation  will  be  still 
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the  bastion  of  freedom.  I  have  a  lot  more 
faith  in  America  than  a  lot  of  other 
people  do. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Cnairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  must 
realize,  it  is  not  true,  that  these  are  not 
tax  moneys.  These  are  moneys  which 
the  property  of  the  United  States  is  put- 
tine  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  values  which  are 
benie  taken  from  our  natural  resources. 
What  we  are  askins  to  do  here  is  to  use 
a  part  of  these  values  to  go  ahead  and 
develop  some  of  the  other  resources  that 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  SA\'LOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct  Ju.-^t  the  other  day  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  advertised  for  the  sale  of 
permits  to  drill,  and  a  number  of  permits 
were  taken  by  people  who  want  to  drill 
and  explore  for  oil.  This  is  money  com- 
ing to  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  and 
it  now  goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  this 
biil  permits- an  allocation  of  those  funds 
for  park  and  recreation  purposes. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscon.sin. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  associate  myself  with  the  very 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  legis- 
lation will  reorder  priorities  in  this  coun- 
try in  such  a  way  that  we  can  recognize 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  land  and  water  consen-a- 
t.on  program  We  have  not  done  as  well 
a.s  we  ought  to  in  this  program.  This 
bill,  it  seems  tt  me.  will  meet  a  need  that 
does  exist  and  ought  to  be  recognized. 

I  am  proud  of  what  the  committee  has 
dor.e  in  bnngir.g  this  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  action  today. 

The  American  ForestiT  Association  is 
aniong  the  organizations  in  support  of 
this  bill.  Mr  Gordon  Bubolz  of  the 
Northeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  called  me  today  to  urge 
my  support  of  the  pending  legislation. 

In  Winnebago  County.  Wis..  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  LAWCON  fund  is  helping  to 
finance  needed  recreational  land  acqui- 
sition. But  as  L.  P.  Voigt,  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  pointed  out  in  a  telegram — 
Loc^  units  of  government  have  received 
three-fourths  of  Wisconsin's  $4,823,000  allo- 
cation to  date.  Still  a  tXM:k-Iog  of  projects 
exists. 

Many  projects  in  the*6th  district  of 
Wisconsin  need  the  funding  provided 
tnrough  LAWCON. 

H.R.  8578  recognizes  the  high  priority 
this  program  deserves  and  merits. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  yielding. 


Without  comtjients  about  the  original 
Land  and  Water  Con.servation  Fund  Act, 
or  even  without  reference  to  the  colloquy 
that  occurred,  do  I  understand,  from 
reading  page  2,  line  14  of  the  bill  through 
page  3.  line  14.  that  we  do  leave  the  vari- 
ous agencies  without  instruction  as  to 
how  they  shall  recover  funds  into  the 
land  and  water  conservation  use  fund, 
saying  neither  that  they  shall  continue 
that  which  has  been  placed  by  Executive 
order,  nor  that' they  shall  necessarily 
cease  and  desist-,  but  that  it  will  be  up  to 
them,  rather  than  directed.  This  source 
has  failed,  because,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTaiis  has  quoted,  it  has 
indeed  cost  money  to  recover  some  of 
these  admission  fees,  which  did  not  actu- 
ally go  into  operation  and  maintenance, 
as  the  people  expected,  if  they  had  to  pay 
a  second  fee  after  having  built  the  reser- 
voirs, for  example,  in  the  first  place. 
Rather,  it  will  be  supported  by  an  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  fund  allocated 
through  regular  appropriation  process 
for  their  budget.  I  think  this  is  the  reg- 
ular basis. 

My  question  is.  if  I  read  the  bill  cor- 
rectly, by  amendment  to  title  I  and  the 
various  sections  there,  it  will  leave  it  op- 
tional with  the  various  people  running 
these  agencies,  reservoirs,  and  national 
parks,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  impose 
such  admission  and  user  fees. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  interpretation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation. 

There  has  always  been  a  policy  in  the 
National  Park  Service  under  which  they 
have  collected  fees.  This  has  been  the 
program  in  certain  other  areas.  Rather 
than  now  using  the  method  which  has 
been  prescribed  up  to  now.  we  are  leav- 
ing it  up  to  each  one  of  the  individual 
agencies.  When  it  would  cost  more  to 
collect  than  it  would  return  in  revenue, 
this  is  a  matter  for  each  agency  to  decide. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  a  member  of  conservation 
groups  for  many  years,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
buy  one  of  the  Golden  Eagles. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL-  I  do  not  want  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  to  get  the  wrong 
impression. 

These  funds,  when  collected  by  the  in- 
dividual agencies,  would  go  to  those 
agencies  for  expenditure  after  appro- 
priation. Those  funds  would  not  be 
covered  back  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

The  National  Park  Sei-vice.  collecting 
funds,  would  have  the  funds  to  build  its 
own  projects.  The  Army  Engineers,  col- 
lecting funds,  would  have  the  funds  as 
they  saw  fit  to  go  ahead  and  develop 
their  own  projects. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr-  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr-  SAYLOR-  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  this  elucida- 
tion. In  the  past,  under  the  1964  act, 
which  took  effect  January  1,  1965.  they 
would  recover  the  funds  into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  use  fund  for  ad- 


ditional land  acquisition  only,  rather 
than  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  park  sites:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  These  funds  were 
covered  into  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  to  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner  the  other  funds  were.  Now,  of 
course,  they  will  be  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  not  be  asable  unless 
this  procedure  takes  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  will  be  optional  with  the 
directors  of  the  various  departments, 
under  this  amendment  to  the  law. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct,  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions published. 

Mr.  HALL    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan. 
will  the  gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  his  fine 
remarks  and  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  legislation.  I  thank  him  also 
for  the  response  he  has  just  given  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  the  entrance  fees  and  ad- 
mission fees  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  the 
form  it  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mit t.ee. 

The  one  point  on  which  I  .should  like 
to  get  a  further  clarification  for  the 
Record  is  a  point  which  has  been  ex- 
plained to  me  by  coun.sel  for  the  com- 
mittee as  his  under.=;tandinc  with  regard 
to  it.  that  this  bill  does  not  confer  upon 
any  agency  or  upon  any  department  an 
authority  to  collect  fees  of  any  type 
which  it  did  not  have  under  law  winch 
was  m  existence  prior  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act. 

Mr   SAYLOR   Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  It  does  not  enlarge 
upon  any  fee  collecting  authority.  It  does 
not  create  any  fee  collecting  authority. 
It  does  place  dicretion  on  the  matter  of 
the  determination  to  collect  fees  with  the 
individual  atrencies  which  administer  the 
'.'anous  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  They 
can  have  different  rules  in  different 
places.  They  could  collect  fees  m  some 
places  and  not  collect  fees  in  others.  Tliis 
is  a  matter  for  each  individual  agency 
to  determine. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Tliis  is  rather  im- 
portant to  me.  because  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fimd  Act  .several  years  ago.it  was 
provided  .specifically  that  no  charge  of 
any  kind  could  be  made  for  the  use  of 
waters.  With  the  passage  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  a  good  portion  of  that  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is  to  be 
repealed,  including  that  particular  por- 
tion of  the  language  involved  in  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  I 
wanted  it  clearly  understood  on  the 
Record  here,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man agrees  with  me.  this  is  not  any  in- 
direct approach  to  license  or  to  give  au- 
thority to  collect  fees  for  using  water. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  No  au- 
thority is  given  in  this  bill,  nor  is  any 
repealed,  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  original  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  SA\XOR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BEKRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  8578,  amend- 
ing the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  which  can  do  so  much 
for  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  this 
country. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  points  out. 
there  is  an  overwhelming  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  local  to  the  national  level. 
The  fund  created  to  meet  these  demands 
is  simply  inadquate  to  satisfy  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  calls  for  assistance 
from  it. 

This  bill  proposes  to  take  a  ixirtion 
of  the  revenues  from  leasing  of  the  land 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act, 
but  siJecifically  states  that  the  funds 
must  be  appropriated  before  they  can 
be  spent.  If  they  are  not  appropriated 
within  2  years,  they  revert  back  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  meet  a  majority 
of  these  calls  over  the  next  5-year  period. 
States  and  Federal  agencies  should  be 
able  to  look  ahead  with  reasonable  as- 
surance that  their  approved  programs 
will  be  funded-  In  South  Dakota,  for 
example,  there  arc  67  recreation  projects 
which  would  be  crippled  if  their  budgets 
are  not  funded. 

Because  this  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  conservation  mea.sures 
to  come  before  Congress  this  session,  I 
respectfully  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill 
be  passed  and  that  all  amendments  of- 
fered be  defeated. 

Mr.  ASPINALL-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr-  Willis  1. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  pro-^ 
pose  an  amendment  which  will  call  for 
regular  order  in   connection  with   this 
bill.  This  bill  is  proceeding  in  irregular 
order.  This  Congress  never  dedicates  or 
earmarks  particular  funds  from  a  par- 
ticular tax  to  a  particular  purpose.  In  my 
20  years  of  service  in  this  Congress  there 
have  only  been  two  exceptions  to  that, 
one,  the  gas  tax  and  lire  tax  which  are 
dedicated  to  building  highways  and  the 
payroll  tax  which  is  made  up  into  a  fund 
to  finance  the  social  security  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  not  only 
be  a  rank  bad  bill  from  a  finance  stand- 
point but  would  be  a  rank  bad  bill  from  a 
finance   grabbing   standpoint.   This   bill 
would  earmark  the  receipts  of  the  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf   Act  for  the   un- 
related   purpose    of    building    national 
parks.  Now.  I  am  for  building  national 
parks,  but  I  want  to  proceed  in  a  regular 
way.   If  you  liave  an  agriculture   pro- 
gram, you  have  to  get  an  authorization 
and  then  an  appropriation.  If  you  have 
any  kind  of  object,  even  that  of  financing 
the  war  and  the  military,  you  have  to 
have  a  bill  come  from  the  AiTned  Services 
Comrmttec  and  then  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  This  bill  would 
bypass   the   Committee    on   Appropria- 
tions. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  on  this  floor, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  this  House  con- 
sidered and  voted  out  a  regular  appro- 


priation bill  with  funds  for  the  Interior 
Department.  There  is  a  law  called  the 
Water  and  Conservation  Act  of  1965, 
which  pei-mits  advance  appropriations 
to  that  water  and  land  conservation 
fund.  On  this  floor  just  2  days  ago  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  a  regular  au- 
thorization act  for  the  purpo.sc  of  water 
and  land  conservation  programs  of  SI 00 
million  for  this  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
gentlewoman  managing  the  bill  on  the 
floor  I  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washinctonl  took 
the  position  that  my  bill  was  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. The  House  voted  and  agreed 
with  that  and  my  amendment  was  de- 
feated. Now,  having  refused  to  appro- 
priate SlOO  million  in  the  regular  way, 
shall  we  now  grab  these  unrelated  funds 
from  the  Outer  Contuiental  Shelf  fund 
of  $100  million  for  5  years  for  that  pur- 
po.se.  I  say  that  that  would  be  rank  in- 
consistency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  burden  the 
House  with  any  more  remarks,  but  I  just 
want  to  lay  the  foundation  herf  for  an 
amendment  that  I  will  propose  immedi- 
ately before  we  consider  section  2  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  centleman  from  Kansas 
IMr.  SkubitzI. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8578.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Consen-a- 
tion  l\md  Act  of  1965. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  I  am 
not  happy  with  this  type  of  legislation, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  v.ay  to  pet  us 
out  of  the  mess  that  confronts  us.  I  do 
not  like  back-door  spending.  I  do  not  like 
earmarking  fmids  but  we  are  now,  as  a 
matter  of  hindsight,  attempting  to  fund 
park  and  recreation  authorlaations  which 
should  not  have  been  authorized  if  the 
funds  were  not  to  be  made  available  for 
their  acquisition.  Today  this  body  must 
cither  -fish  or  cut  bait-"  If  this  bill  is  de- 
feated, then  the  committee  should  re- 
appraise all  bills  now  before  it.  The  ad- 
ministration, on  cveiy  occasion — when 
it  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  in 
support  of  park  and  recreation  pro- 
posals— told  the  subcommittee  that  ex- 
pected revenues  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  would  be  sufficient  and 
available  to  fund  the  project  involved. 
And.  more  amazing  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  supported  the 
funding  of  these  projects  from  revenues 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  land  and 
v.ater  conservation  fund. 

The  receipts  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  have  fallen  far  short 
of  what  had  been  expected.  At  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  the 
fund  will  have  received  a  total  of  S278 
million  from  an  expected  $443  million. 
While  the  receipts  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  continued  to 
fall  short  of  expectations  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  supported  new 
authorizations  of  park  and  recreation 
facilities. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion that  needs  to  be  met  head  on.  We 
must  either  increase  the  funds  available 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  or  we  must  stop 
authorizing  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
waters  for  park  and  recreation  facilities. 
At  the  present  time,  there  exists  a  fund- 


ing backlog  of  about  $450  to  $500  million 
in  park  and  recreation  area  authoriza- 
tions. And  the  current  estimate  of  ac- 
quisition costs  for  new  areas  in  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress is  about  $160  million. 

H.R  8578  does,  in  my  opinion,  do  three 
things:  one.  it  incrca.scs  the  funds  avail- 
able to  be  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  con.servation  fund  by  provid- 
in-;  that  receipts  under  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  .shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  fund  to  equal  an  annual 
level  of  $200  000.000  for  the  next  5  ycais; 
.second,  the  bill  provides  for  contract  ac- 
quisitions in  advance  of  appropriation.s 
up  to  $30  million  for  li.scal  1969  and 
1970.  as  a  method  in  meeting  the  piub- 
km  of  escalating  land  prices:  and  third, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  and  lea.se  backlands  within  estab- 
lished areas  upon  condition  that  the  u.so 
be  consistent  with  the  i)urpo.se  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  think  this  leuislalion 
is  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
commitments  we  have  already  made 
both  on  a  national  and  State  level.  It  is 
simply  not  fair  to  the  landowners  to  ke*  p 
them  v.-aiting  indefinitely  for  the  Slato 
or  Federal  Government  to  purchase 
lands  which  have  been  declared  neces- 
tarv  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  v.entleman  Horn  Florid.i 
IMr.SiKESl. 

Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Ch.\irman.   I   tlui.k 
tliat  v.-e   in   P'lorida.   a  State    which   i.i 
closely    attuned    to    the    mounting    de- 
mands of  the  public  for  recreational  lii- 
cihties,  may  be  in  betUr  i)osition  to  ui.- 
dcnstand  the  need  for  this  bill  than  mo  -t 
Americans  have  more  time  and  money 
for  recreation.  They  are  using  beyond 
caixicity  most  of  the  Nation '.s  recreation- 
al facilities.  On  tomorrow  that  demand 
for   recreational    .space    is    going    to    bo 
tri'^led  and  quadrupled,  but  if  we  delay 
until  tomofiow  to  acquire  the  land  tluit 
is  needed,  we  shall  find  it.  in  many  in- 
stances, unavailable  through  industii.'il 
(i-  housing  development  or  unavailable 
because    of    tremendous    escalation    m 
])ricc.  Remember  that  the  public  is  keen- 
ly alert  to  the  jirospect  of  increase  in 
land  values.  Americans  have  been  taking 
r.dvantnge  of  increasing  value  of  lar.d 
from  the  time  this  Nation  was  founded. 
Tlicy  know  that  a  jiiece  of  proi^erty  near 
an  important  development  is  certain  to 
go  up  in  value.  Coiisequcntly.  they  Imv 
while  prices  are  low  and  expect  to  sell 
when  prices  are  high.  This  bill  will  i-ut 
the  Government  in  ixisition  of  buying  at 
prices  much  lower  than  they  are  going 
to  be  on  tomorrow.  This  bill  will  put  the 
Government  in  position  to  sa*'e  money. 
This  .should  apiwal  to  eveiT  Member  of 
the  House. 

By  making  new  revenues  available  iir 
what  is  actually  a  ver>'  limited  amount, 
if  you  consider  overall  costs  of  Govern- 
ment, we  are  going  to  loermit  judicious 
purchase  of  needed  recreational  iiroiicr- 
ties  and  guarantee  a  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  process.  There  is  no 
chance  for  careless  or  wasteful  proce- 
dure because  everj-  investment  will  be 
screened  by  the  Appropriations  Commit-  ^ 
tee  of  the  House  to  determine  its  value 
and   the  justification   for  its  purchase. 
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Any  money  not  used  within  2  years  re- 
verts to  the  Treasury.  Congress  is  not 
bypassed:  the*  appropriations  process  is 
preserved;  and  the  Nation  takes  a  long 
step  forward  in  one  of  the  mosit  impor- 
tant areas  for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  institutions  that  can  be 
imagined. 

We  have  waited  much  too  long  in  some 
areas  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pre- 
serve wholesom..  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  those  areas  for  the  people.  The 
blighted  countryside  which  is  now  be- 
coming so  com.nonplace  will  be  even 
mare  evident  on  tomorrow.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  preserve  important  segments  of 
Americas  natural  beauty,  we  cannot  de- 
lay. This  is  a  very  important  investment. 
When  we  consider  tliat  this  year  it  is 
proposed  to  .spend  $180  billion  a  year  to 
carry  on  the  manifold  requirements  of 
Government,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  in- 
vest an  extra  SlOO  million  a  year  just  for 
the  next  5  years  so  that  your  children 
and  mine  can  have  a  place  to  enjoy  the 
scenes  and  the  wholesome  natural  beauty 
of  America,  which  is  disappearing  .so  very 
i^pidly  in  sp  many  areas. 

I  support  this  measure  wholeheartedly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  repoited  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  The 
committee  has  thought  this  program 
through  carefully.  The  bill  should  not  be 
crippled  or  destroyed. 

The  additional  money  would  come  by 
placmg  m  the  fund  approximately  $100 
million  a  year  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  eas  royalty  receipts.  Pr^- 
ently.  the  sources  of  revenue  to  the  fund 
are  earmarked.  I  emphasize,  however,  all 
of  the  money  in  the  fund  is  made  avail- 
able through  the  normal  appropriations 
process.  Every  year,  we  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  review  proposed  ex- 
penditures frohi  the  fund.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so — just  as  we  have  each  year 
smce  the  fund  was  established  in  1965. 
Congress  always  would  have  the  fihal  say 
as  to  how  all  fund  money  is  spent. 

H.R.  8578  as  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee  will  do  much  in  help- 
ing us  to  keep  abreast  of  these  needs. 

Now.  again  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  earmarking  funds  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  But.  in  this  case,  I  do  not 
call  this  earmarking  for  this  reason: 
Revenues  up  to  $200  million  a  year  will 
be  placed  in  the  fund  and  be  available 
for  immediate  appropriation.  This  is  of 
vital  consequence  if  we  are  to  stop  land 
price  escalation.  But.  not  one  penny  of 
these  funds  can  be  spent  unless  we  ap- 
pix)priate  the  money  If  we  do  not  appro- 
priate the  funds  within  2  years,  the  funds 
revert  back  to  the  Treasyry.  Congress  is 
not  bypassed  and  the  appropriation 
process  is  preserved. 

Further.  Mr.  Chaii  man.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  if  we  are  truly  interested  in 
sating  money.  H.R.  8578  as  re!x>rted  is 
a  good  way  of  doing  it.  Generally,  land 
prices  are  rising  at  the  minimum  rate 
of  5  to  10  percent  each  year,  and  recre- 
ation lands  at  a  considerably  higher 
rate.  What  costs  $50  million  today  will 
double  within  the  next  10  years.  And  do 
not  forget,  the  taxpayers  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill.  By  passing 
H  R  8578  without  any  crippling  amend- 
ments so  that  funds  can  become  immedi- 


ately available  for  appropriation,  the 
taxpayers  will  be  saved  very  large 
amounts.  This  is  a  good  bill,  a  sensible 
bill,  and  a  vital  bill. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  this  body 
approved  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  originally  requested 
$130  million,  of  which  $30  million  con- 
stituted an  appropriation  in  advance  of 
receipt  of  the  earmarked  revenues 
which  support  the  land  and  water  con- 
sei-vation  fund.  The  committee  did  not 
feel  that  it  should  appropriate  this  ad- 
ditional money  before  it  had  accrued  to 
the  fund.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
committee  even  though  we  could  con- 
ceivably appropriate  nearly  $480  million 
under  the  advance  authority  granted  in 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  approved  by  the  88th  Congress.  The 
House  also  rejected  an  amendment  this 
week  which  would  have  appropriated 
$100  million  from  the  general  fund  for 
the  la^id  and  water  conservation  fund 
program.  Even  though  there  presently 
exists  the  authorization,  we  are  reluc- 
tant to  provide  general  fund  revenue 
when  the  earmarked  sources  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage  under  the  liinited 
plan  proposed  ir^i.R.  8578  as  reported 
by  the  Conrniittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  8578  was  carefully  con.sidered  by 
the  committee.  I  believe  the  committee's 
reconmiendations  merit  our  support  and 
approval. 

The  land  and  water  conserv'ation  fund 
has  done  an  excellent  job  within  the 
limit  of  its  finances.  It  has  provided  our 
only  chance  of  meeting  State,  local,  and 
national  outdoor  recreation  needs  and 
demands.  The  fund's  achievements  have 
pi-oven  encouraging  and  worthwhile.  It 
has  helped  the  Nation  acquire  nimier- 
ous  needed  national  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  Given  adequate  funding  it 
will  meet  our  future  needs  such  as  the 
magnificent  Gulf  Island  National  Sea- 
shoi-e.  It  has  provided  assistance  for 
some  2.700  State  and  local  outdoor  i-ec- 
reation  planning,  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  qualified  for 
$4.4  million  in  matching  grant  assist- 
ance from  the  fund  since  1965.  Twelve 
projects  already  have  been  approved  for 
grants  from  the  fund.  These  include: 
Acquisition  of  180  acres  of  park  land  in 
Key  Biscay ne.  acquisition  of  a  12-acre 
recreation  area  in  Miami,  acquisition  of 
Caladesi  Island — 1.272  acres — off  the 
Gulf  Coast  at  Dunedin,  acquisition  of 
6,100  acres  for  the  Rock  Springs- Wekiva 
Recreation  Area  at  Orlando,  develop- 
ment of  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  Park 
at  Gainesville,  development  of  boat 
ramps  and  other  facilities  at  Clearwater, 
acquisition  of  66  acres  of  land  as  an  ad- 
dition to  Markham  Park  at  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, development  of  a  22-acre  area  for 
recreation  at  St.  Lu'cie  County,  and 
acquisition  of  27  acres  for  Round  Island 
Park  in  Indian  River  County. 

There  is  proposed  for  development  a 
very  important  new  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore  which  w'ould  comprise 
25.500  acres  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  would  in- 
clude important  historic  forts  which  now 


are  going  to  ruin  for  lack  of  care.  Most 
of  these  date  from  Spanish  colonial  days. 
It  would  also  include  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  beaches  and  woodlands  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  excellent 
achievements  and  .speak  well  of  the  fund. 
Tlie  areas  acquired  and  the  facilities  de- 
veloped will  help  Florida  meet  the  out- 
door recreation  needs  of  its  residents  and 
visitors.  Florida's  rapid  population 
growth  over  the  past  20  years  is  a  matter 
of  record.  What  often  is  overlooked  is  the 
corollaiy  to  population  increase — that  ir- 
reversible impact  that  the  population 
growth  has  on  the  State's  land  and  water 
resources.  Each  year,  much  land  is  taken 
for  highways,  airports,  housing,  shopping 
centers,  commimity.  and  other  needed 
facilities  and  no  longer  available  for  po- 
tential recreation  use.  The  State,  and  its 
cities  and  counties,  must  try.  however,  to 
provide  adequate  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portimities  in  the  face  of  rising  land 
values  and  reduction  of  the  resource 
base.  Wc  must  also  concentrate  on  pro- 
viding recreation  opportunities.  And  of 
course  a  very  similar  situation  ex^ts 
for  many  other  states. 

Providing  outdoor  opportunities  is  be- 
coming more  expensive  every  day.  We 
can  give  Florida  and  all  other  States  a 
big  lift  in  outdoor  recreation  by  approv- 
ing H.R.  8578  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. At  least  half  of  the  money  that 
the  bill  would  add  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  would  go  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  their  most 
urcent  outdoor  recreation  needs. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  bill  is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  recreational  areas  for  all  the 
people.  I  notice  that  a  national  park  is 
being  used  for  welfare  purposes  here  in 
Washington. 

How  far  is  the  Government  going  to 
go  in  i^lanting  welfare  recipients  on  lands 
that  should  be  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses for  all  the  people? 

I  think  there  should  be  some  hard  and 
fast  rules  laid  down  for  use  of  these 
lands.  We  got  into  this  subject  matter  to 
some  extent  yesterday,  when  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  under  consideration  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  badly 
need  to  know  why  some  people  are  being 
excluded,  arbitrarily,  by  the  squatters 
who  now  apparently  consider  they  have 
title  to  certain  Federal  parklands. 

Now  as  to  this  bill,  I  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  years, 
and  I  have  seen  these  bills  come  in.  such 
as  the  Indiana  Dunes,  and  I  believe  we 
w^ere  told  at  that  time  that  the  money 
was  available  to  develop  that  project  as 
well  as  other  recreational  projects.  But 
now  we  find  there  has  been  a  short  fall 
of  funds,  and  that  what  we  were  told 
about  financing,  when  the  House  ap- 
proved some  of  these  projects,  just  is  not 
so.  So  now  we  are  preparing  in  this  bill 
to  engagp  by  subterfuge  in  using  the 
proceeds  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf:  using  funds  that  should  go  to  the 
Treasury  to  retire  some  of  the  debt,  and 
cut  the  interest  payments  on  money  bor- 
rowed. What  is  this  all  about,  anyway? 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  if  he  can 
enlighten  me  as  to  how  we  get  into  these 
situations  and  I  say  that  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman  and  to  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  answer  my  colleague  to  satisfy 
him  at  all  or  not;  in  many  respects  a 
great  deal  of  lus  thinking  as  far  as 
trying  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  falls 
along  the  line  of  the  thinking  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  is  now 
speaking.  Of  course,  we  make  plans  and 
so  often  we  are  unable  to  make  those 
plans  materialize  in  accordance  with 
the  design. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rca.son  I  wanted 
my  friend  from  Iowa  to  >ield  to  me  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  used  the 
term  'by  subterfuge." 

It  is  my  opinion,  we  arc  not  using  any 
subterfuge   at   all   as   we   ask   our  col- 
leagues of  the  Consress  to  provide  these 
funds  from  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
investment  which  belongs  to  the  jieople 
of  the  United  States.  We  arc  open  and 
aboveboard.  There  is  no  subterfuge  here. 
Tlie  fact  is  that  we  do  have  this  demand 
for  the  US'  of  the  facilities  of  the  Nation 
for  recreational  purposes,  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  intense  all  the 
time.  Arid  for  some  reason  or  another, 
I  say  to  my  colleague — and  here,  again, 
I  cannot  understand  it  any  better  than 
he  does — the  American  people  just  do 
not  want  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  which  we  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  golden  passport.  All  we 
have  done  m  many  instances  is  just  to 
provide  jobs  for  people  who  do  not  even 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  collection.  We 
are  trj-ing  to  pet  away  from  that.  We 
help   to   provide   for   collection   of   fees 
from   people   who  desire   to   visit   these 
areas  whcre\er  it  is  in  accordance  with 
established    jnoMsions    and    rules    and 
regulatioixs.   But.   we   are   not   going   to 
pei-mit  an  ineffective  and  inefScient  .s.ys- 
tem  to  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa   i  Mr.  GrossJ. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  perhaps  not  in  his  own 
particular  district  as  I  remember,  but 
real  close  to  it,  we  have  authorized  fa- 
cilities, and  we  continue  to  authorize 
facilities  for  other  areas.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  pass  sane  authorizations.  If 
we  do  not  do  it  we  are  going  to  be  iiin 
over,  in  my  opinion.  At  least  that  is 
where  we  are  in  the  instance  our  friend 
has  called  to  our  mind  today,  and  I  am 
just  as  much  unhappy  about  that  as  he 
is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  when  the  Land  and  Water 
Conserv'ation  Act  came  before  us  were 
we  put  on  notice  that  there  would  be 
this  use  of  fimds  from  the  Continental 
Shelf:  or  that  there  was  going  to  be  any 
shortfall  of  funds  for  the  projects  .set 
forth  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act?  I  do  not  recall  that  we  were. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man's recollection  is  correct. 

We  did  not  consider  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  funds  at  all  at  that  time. 
Where  we  overestimated  was  on  the 
matter  of  permits;  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  $60  million  a  year  within  4 
or  5  years  and  we  are  down  to  $4'2  mil- 
lion "to  $5  million.  That  is  where  we 
failed.  We  did  not  read  the  minds  of  the 
people  correctly.  Although  you  have  a 
golden  pa.ssix)rt  and  I  liave  a  golden 
passport  and  many  of  us  have — many  of 
us  do  not — this  is  just  the  general  feel- 
ing. The  American  people  can  spend  that 
much  money  for  a  nice  evening  and  for 
a  Uttle  bit  of  beverages  but  they  cannot 
spend  it  in  order  to  enjoy  the  recreational 
facilities  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  here,  and  i>erhaps  I  am  doing  it 
rather  jxjorly,  is  that  Congress  author- 
izes these  costly  programs  knowing  that 
it  is  running  into  stormy  weather,  finan- 
cially speaking.  This  is  an  awfully  \K>or 
time  to  "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  We  have 
just  heard  that  land  to  be  acquired  is 
going  up  in  price.  Some  of  it  is  iierhaps 
out  of  reach  now  by  virtue  of  inflation. 
It  may  well  be  a  mistake  to  go  out  and 
buy  land  today  because  if  the  bottom 
does  fall  out  I  suspect  land  prices  will 
tumbles  as  they  have  in  the  past  when 
the  Nation  has  been  confronted  with  a 
financial  crisis  and  depression. 

I  want  to  .see  adequate  provision  made 
for  recreation  in  this  country  but  we  are 
engaged  in  a  deadly  war  that  is  .sapping 
our  strength.  For  too  long  have  wc  tried 
to  have  business  as  usual  in  Congress  in 
the  conduct  of  our  financial  affairs  and 
this  bill  is  no  exception. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  proceeds  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  go  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  It  is  desperately  needed 
there,  and  it  will  do  no  good  to  attempt 
to  argue  here  this  afternoon  that  to  take 
those  proceeds  and  use  them  for  recrea- 
tional   punx)ses    is    somehow    reducing 
spending,  or  cui-bing  inflation  or  reliev- 
ing the  deficit  and  debt  situation  that  is 
taking  the  Nation  into  a  financial  crisis. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Johnson  I. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  support  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering  iH.R.  8578)  that 
would  transfer  a  portion  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  receipts 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Without  this  measure,  we  have  little  hope 
of  paying  for  needed  parks  and  outdoor 
recreation  areas  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government. 

Tlie  fund  desperately  needs  additional 
revenue.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  gave  convincing  evidence 
ir  support  of  the  measure. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  California,  has 
urged  that  we  earmark  some  revenue 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
bring  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  up  to  a  S200  million  annual  level 
over  each  of  the  next  5  years.  The  Gov- 
ernor noted  that  California  has  approxi- 
mately $77  million  in  applications  which 
are  backlogged  and  which  require  some 


fund  money  in  our  State,  and  that  a 
great  iwrtion  of  the  backlog  is  repre- 
sented in  urban  and  suburban  park 
areas. 
Governor  Reagan  said  further: 
This  AdnUnlBtratlon  feels  that  a  guarantee 
to  the  Liiind  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
or  the  magnitude  requested  will  help  ;ille- 
vlate  this  backlog  to  the  mutual  heneflt  of 
local  and  State  Governments. 


Mr.  Chairman,  California  has  received 
nearly  $10  million  in  matching  i-nants 
from  the  fund  tlnouch  its  normal  allo- 
cations, in  addition  to  $2  million  from 
the  fund's  contingency  reserve  to  help 
acquire  1,000  acres  of  redwood  forest  as 
an  addition  to  the  Humboldt  Redwoods 
State  Park.  Money  from  the  fund  has 
been  u.sed  for  a  variety  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion projects,  including  acquisition  of 
sorely  needed  beach  property,  new  jjarks, 
expansion  of  existing  parks,  trails,  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  and  boating  facilities. 

The  fund  has  a.ssisted  California  and 
other  States  in  accomplishing  many  de- 
sirable outdoor  recreation  objectives,  but 
as  Governor  Reagan  indicated,  much 
more  needs  to  bo  done. 

A  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  in  1967  showed  that  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  fall  some  S2'2  billion  short  over 
a  10-year  period  in  meeting  local.  State, 
and  National  outdoor  recreation  needs. 
Tlie  $100  million  in  additional  receipts 
which  H.R.  8578  would  bring  to  the  fund 
for  the  next  5  yeais  would  be  extremely 
helpful  and  desirable  in  meeting  existing 
and  future  needs. 

Federal  agencies  need  additional 
money  to  acquire  areas  already  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  longer  Congress 
waits  to  provide  the  money  to  acquire 
such  authorized  areas,  the  higher  will  be 
the  cost.  Tlie  89th  Congress  authorized 
23  additional  recreation  areas  requiring 
the  acquisition  of  250.000  acres  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  SI  19  million. 

Tlie  level  of  appropriation  that  would 
be  provided  by  H.R.  8578  would  permit 
property  acquisition  for  a  significant 
backlog  of  authorized  Federal  recreation 
areas  needed  to  help  meet  outdoor 
recreation  demands.  Acquisition  of  these 
needed  areas  should  be  accelerated  be- 
fore rising  prices  make  their  cost  pro- 
hibitive. 

Additionally,  H.R.  8578  would  enable 
Federal  agencies  to  contract  during  the 
next  2  years,  under  limited  conditions, 
for  property  acquisition  within  author- 
ized areas  in  advance  of  the  actual  ap- 
propriation of  moneys  from  the  fund  for 
this  purpose.  Such  advance  contract  au- 
thority would  help  reduce  the  normally 
unavoidable  timelag  between  authoriza- 
tion of  an  area  by  Congress  and  the  first 
appropriation  of  money  for  property  ac- 
quisition in  the  area.  That  is  the  period 
when  land  prices  rise  sharply.  The  escala- 
tion problem  can  be  reduced  sienificantly 
if  Federal  agencies  are  able  to  proceed 
with  mapping,  land  title  searches,  and 
other  planning  work  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  key  tracts  in  areas  that 
consistently  increase  in  value. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard 
criticism  voiced  in  some  quarters  that 
the  land  and  water  consen-ation  fund. 
in  its  assistance  to  the  States,  is  another 
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Federal  pork  baiTel"  program.  That  just 
Is  not  so.  This  is  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  conservation  effort.  The  States  have 
complete  control  over  all  projects  sub- 
mitted for  matching  assistance  from  the 
fund.  Counties,  towns,  cities,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  other  public  bodies  recom- 
mend projects  needed  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. States  then  take  action  on  those 
requests.  States,  of  course,  also  recom- 
mend projects  as  part  of  their  own  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  programs. 

My  point  is — and  I  cannot  emphasize 
this  too  strongly — that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Bui'eau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  does  not  act  on  projects  until 
they  are  submitted  individually  by  the 
States. 

I  have  also  heard  recently  that  some 
States  are  going  too  heavily  into  the  c6«- 
stiuction  of  golf  courses  with  the  use  of 
matching  money  from  the  land  and 
water  consei-vation  fund.  Golf  is  a  very 
popular  outdoor  sport,  as  we  all  know, 
but  fund  expenditures  have  not  been 
concentrated  on  construction  of  courses. 
Many  aiolf  enthusiasts,  I  am  sure,  would 
arcue  that  some  States  are  not  spending 
enough  for  public  golf  courses. 

But.  for  the  record  and  your  informa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  only 
2  percent  of  all  approved  projects  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fund  in  1965  have 
been  for  golf  courses  and  that  only  ap- 
proximately 2.7  percent  of  all  the  money 
allocated  by  the  fund  to  States  since 
1965  have  involved  golf  courses. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minute's  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  vei-y  grave  misgivings  that  I 
view  this  proposed  legislation.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  all  realize  that  the  proposal  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  get  around  the 
appropriation  proc^GS.  It  would  take 
money  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  ear- 
marks it  for  thi;;  specific  purpose  without 
having  to  compete  with  all  the  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
practice  of  creating  dedicated  fimds  is  a 
dangerous  exercise  and  resulted  in  near 
chaos  in  my  State.  The  legislation  nearly 
lost  control  of  the  appropriation  process 
as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  proliferation 
of  such  earmarked  moneys. 

One  of  the  dramatic  illustrations  of 
the  need  for  some  different  approach  to 
the  financial  requirements  of  recreation 
programs  is  the  growth  of  the  backlog 
of  authorizations  for  recreation  pur- 
poses which  remain  unfunded.  The  Ap- 
propriation^ Committee  has  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  assign  a  high  priority  to 
these  purposes.  The  Congress  has  found 
it  too  easy  to  give  lip  service  to  parks 
and  recreation  by  authorizing  far  in  ex- 
cess of  its  ability  to  provide  money.  By 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  comparing  the 
need  for  money  for  these  purposes  with 
all  other  demands  we  are  a;;ain  evading 
our  responsibilities.  The  assignment  of 
priorities  for  these  purposes  has  my 
support,  but  I  would  much  prefer  to  do 
it  in  direct  comparison  with  alternative 
demands  a:id  not  by  following  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "easy"  course. 

There  is  logic  to  earmarking  user  fees 
and  some  justification  for  dedicating  spe- 
cial taxes  for  special  purposes.  This  bill. 


however,  does  not  follow  any  such  logic 
or  justification. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  fund  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of 
revenues  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. I  think  we  must  retain  the  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  developing  and  bur- 
geoning needs  for  recreational  facilities. 
Experience  dictates  that  this  may  hap- 
pen and  I  am  afraid  that  we,  in  our  effort 
to  further  the  ends  of  park  and  recrea- 
tion facility  development,  are  walking 
into  a  trap  wliich  will  be  an  ultimate 
disservice  to  the  ends  we  here  seek  to 
serve. 

I  strongly  support  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funding.  The  demands  for  park 
and  recreational  facilities  are  great  and 
growing.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  the  long-range  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation will  prove  to  be  less  than  all  the 
proponents  claim.  However,  the  urging  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
S.AYLOR  I .  and  the  assurances  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Coloi-ado  I  Mr.  AspinallI, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  have 
persuaded  me  that  we  should  try  this 
approach.  I  truly  hope  that  experience 
proves  this  t^  be  wise.  Becau.se  of  the 
demonstrated  need,  backlog  of  unfunded 
authorizations,  and  pending  authoriza- 
tion legislation.  I  hesitantly  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton 1  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  CHAIRM^^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ucntleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
our  ever-growing  population  there  is  a 
great  need  to  develop  recreation  lands 
and  waters  as  well  as  to  preserve  certain 
areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  was  created  in  1965  to  assist  States 
and  Federal  agencies  to  acquire  the  need- 
ed land.  Unfortunately,  receipts  to  this 
fund  from  its  present  sources  have  fallen 
far  short  of  what  was  expected  when  the 
basic  act  was  passed.  Moreover,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  land  has  been  rising  at  a 
rapid  rat€  and  both  State  and  Federal 
calls  upon  the  fund  far  exceed  what  was 
anticipated.  H.R.  8578  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  park  land 
acquisition  by  eannarking  35  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  receipts  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953. 

Recreation  areas  urgently  needed  and 
preseiitly  authorized  cannot  be  acquired 
unless  additional  revenue  is  provided. 
The  lands  must  be  purchased  before  the 
property  is  priced  out  of  reach  or  com- 
mitted irrevocably  to  other  uses.  This 
can  be  done  only  if  adeqtiate  fimds  are 
available  so  that  property  can  be  ac- 
quired as  soon  as  possible  after  congres- 
sional or  State  approval  is  obtained.  H.R. 
8578  is  very  meritorious  legislation  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  -UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  imiwrtant  conservation  bills 
of  this  year  or  of  any  year. 

This  bill  is  highly  important  to  the 
cc/u;it:y  and  in  my  judgment  the  bill 


should  be  passed  and  not  amended  in 
any  substantial  way. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma    1  Mr.  Edmond- 

SONl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri>e  in  supiwrt  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  good  legislation  and  meets 
a  very  definite  national  need. 

I  am  also  glad  to  note  the  recogni^ 
tion  by  the  bill  of  the  dismal  failure  of 
entrance  fees  to  produce  the  revenues 
needed  to  finance  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  This  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward elimination  of  those  burdensome 
entrance  fees  at  our  lakes  and  at  many 
other  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Let  us 
hope  this  summer  of  1968  will  be  the 
last  summer  in  which  fees  are  collected 
at  many  areas  where  their  impractica- 
bility and  imdesirabiUty  have  been  dem- 
onstrated. Passage  of  the  bill  will  assure 
sound  financing  of  the  fund  and  speed 
the  day  v.hen  user  fees  are  imposed  only 
at  highly  developed  facilities,  while  en- 
trance to  outdoor  areas  is  free  to  all. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr.  0"HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  very  strongly  support  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  jroals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  in  the  areas  of 
recreation  and  consei-vation,  this  bill 
must  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Pollock  1. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  pending  measure,  H.R. 
8578.  are  most  certainly  meritorious.  The 
problem  of  finding  sufficient  moneys  to 
carry  out  the  unquestionably  needed 
outdoor  recreation  programs  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  us  all. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  pending 
legislation  is  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  of  1965 — 
which  was  passed  with  strong  bipartisan 
support — by  making  more  money  avail- 
able to  finance  needed  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs  at  all  levels  of  government 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  legisla- 
tion in  support  of  resource  development 
and  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  since  Alas- 
ka's and  the  Nation's  future  rests  heav- 
ily upon  our  ability  to  wisely  use  our 
natural  resources. 

However.  I  camiot  agree  with  the  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  8578,  which  would  ear- 
mark a  portion  of  the  Federal  mineral 
receipts  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

The  linkage  of  offshore  revenues  with 
the  worthy  objectives  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  is  not  war- 
ranted at  this  time.  Disposition  of  the 
offshore  Federal  mineral  receipts  has  a 
long  liistory  of  controversy,  and  piece- 
meal distribution  without  consideration 
of  other  possible  beneficial  uses  and  an 
overall  utilization  plan  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  serious  error. 

Various  proposals  have  been  advanced 
as  to  other  meritorious  uses.  One  includes 
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returning  a  iwrtion  to  the  adjacent  States 
and  a  formula  di.stributlon  of  the  balance 
to  all  50  States.  Another  proposal  would 
earmark  a  portion  of  the  revenues  for 
pollution  abatement  resulting  from  de- 
velopment of  the  offshore  minerals.  An- 
other proposal  would  allocate  a  portion 
for  the  general  field  of  oceanography  for 
development  of  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  our  Continental  Shelf  and 
the  oceans  in  general.  And  still  other 
proposals  for  utilization  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenues  have  been  of- 
fered. 

There  is  another  plan  which  involves 
onlv  mv  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  off  its  coa.st.  but 
it  is  extremely  important  to  Alaskans. 
The  problem  is  the  existence  of  aborig- 
inal native  land  claims  to  large  areas 
of  Alaska  The  natives  insi.st  imperial 
Ru.ssia  .-^old  .something  to  the  United 
States  that  did  not  belong  to  Russia  in 
1867.  for  it  belonged  to  the  natives  who 
used  and  occupied  Alaska  at  that  time. 
The.se  claims  iiave  halted  all  land  trans- 
actions in  the  areas  covei-ed  by  such 
claims,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  frozen  these  transactions,  without 
congressional  sanction.  .All  parties  have 
been  .searching  for  a  solution,  and  cur- 
rently there  are  three  measures  pending 
before  the  Congress  to  resolve  this  urgent 
problem.  One  of  the  promising  proposals 
made  was  to  give  the  native  community 
as  part  of  a  just  settlement,  a  percentage 
of  revenues  derived  from  mineral  leas- 
ing on  the  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  adjacent  to  Alaska.  This  was  .sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  adopted  by  Governor  Hickel's  land 
claims  task  force.  This  proposal  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  as  H.R.  15049 
and  is  now  before  the  interior  committee. 
As  you  can  see.  the  proposal  to  dedicate 
these  revenues  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  would  preempt  their 
use  as  a  iwrtion  of  Alaska's  settlement  of 
land  claims,  and  preempt  their  use  for 
other  purposes. 

Only  this  last  week  Secretaiy  Udall  in- 
dicated to  me  and  representatives  of  the 
Alaskan  natives  that  the  matter  of 
whether  or  not  offshore  revenues  .should 
be  u.sed  in  the  Ala.ska  native  land  claims 
settlement  w-as  still  an  open  question, 
and  at  the  proper  time  he  would  appear 
before  committees  of  Congress  to  testify 
as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  using  a  portion  of  the  Federal  offshore 
oil  receipts  off  Alaska's  .shores  for  the 
native  land  claims  problem. 

Because  of  these  serious  problems  I  be- 
lieve that  OCS  revenue  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  until  all  proposals  for  use  of 
the  revenues  from  the  OCS  can  be  con- 
currently considered. 

Accordingly.  I  mast  support  the  Willis 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin.guished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  TavlorI. 
for  the  purix)se  of  closing  debate. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
already  heard  an  outline  of  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8578.  I  will  confine  myself 
largely  to  section  II  of  the  bill  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  measure.  This  section  is 
designed  to  increase  the  flow  of  money 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  from  about  SlOO  million  a  year  to 
$200  million  a  year  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years.  It  does  this  by  directing  that  a 
portion  of  the  Government's  receipts 
from  the  leasing  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  land  be  devoted  to  this  purixj.se. 
Since  I  am  aware  that  amendments  are 
going  to  be  offered  to  this  section  of  the 
bill,  I  will  devote  my  time  to  discussing  it 
and  Its  background. 

First  let  me  point  out  as  emphatically 
as  I  can  one  thing  that  the  bill  does  not 
do:  It  does  not  appropriate  any  money. 
It  does  not  make  any  money  available 
for  expenditure  by  any  Government 
agency  or  by  any  State.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  of  this 
House.  Any  money  that  comes  out  of  the 
land  and  water  con.servation  fund  will 
come  out  of  it  in  the  future  as  it  has 
come  out  of  it  in  the  past — that  is.  only 
alter  it  has  been  appropriated  through 
the  u.sual  procedure. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  this.  I  know- 
that  there  is  opiwsition  to  earmarking  of 
moneys  for  any  special  puriK>se.  I  gen- 
erally would  oppose  the  earmarking  of 
funds,  but  there  are  impelling  reasons  to 
justify  the  earmarking  of  funds  in  this 
situation. 

Tlie  i.<;sue  of  earmarking  or  not  car- 
marking  was  thrashed  out  4  years  ago 
when  the  basic  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  was  before  this 
Hou.se.  At  that  time  the  i.ssue  was  re- 
sohed  and  resolved  correctly.  I  believe, 
in  favor  of  earmarking  funds  for  rec- 
reation land  purchases.  Tl^e  reasons  that 
were  sound  then  arc  sound  today. 

The  land  and  water  consenation  fund 
is  designed  to  assist  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  acquire  and  develop 
needed  outdoor  recreation  resources  tor 
this  country.  In  the  case  of  the  States, 
the  moneys  that  are  appropriated  are 
available  for  both  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  approved  projects  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  these  projects.  In  the  case  of 
Federal  agencies,  the  appropriations  are 
available  only  for  land  acquisition.  In 
either  ca.se  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  tiiere  be  .some  predictable  amount 
of  money  that  is  likely  to  Ijecome  avail- 
able in  order  for  them  to  carry  on  a 
program  and  make  future  plans  and 
commitments.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  States,  which  in  many  ca.ses 
operate  on  a  biennial  appropriation 
basis.  Since  the  moneys  from  the  land 
and  water  con.servotion  fund  that  go  to 
them  have  to  be  matched  dollar  for  dol- 
lar for  dollar  or  better,  they  need  to  know 
what  they  are  likely  to  get.  The  ear- 
marking provisions  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  give  them  as 
much  assurance  as  Congress  can  give 
them  without  upsetting  our  own  appro- 
priation process.  Experience  with  the 
fund  indicates  that  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  will  likely  make  available 
each  year,  though  they  do  not  have  to 
do  so,  the  amounts  that  come  into  the 
fund.  This  being  so.  it  is  possible  for  the 


States  to  program  their  long-range 
plans.  This  is  the  reason  for  earmarking. 
We  do  not  need  to  fear  that  a  large 
amount  of  unused  money  will  accumu- 
late in  the  fund.  In  the  first  place,  the 
need  has  far  exceeded  the  supply.  In  the 
second  place,  the  basic  law  provides  that 
any  moneys  in  the  fund  which  remain 
unappropriated  for  2  years  revert  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

Now  let  me  go  on  to  another  aspect  of 
this  matter.  The  money  that  section  II 
of  this  bill  deals  with  comes  out  of  Outt  r 
Continental  Shelf  oil  receipts.  Why  do 
we  proix)se  tapping  this  particul.ir 
.source?  The  an.swer  is  quite  .simple:  The 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  depos- 
its are  a  natural  resource  of  very  great 
value.  They  are  a  resource  of  no  one 
State  They  are  a  resource  wWch  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
States.  And  they  are  a  nonrenewable 
resource.  What  we  proix).se  doing  is  to 
take  a  part  of  the  Government's  receiiJts 
from  this  resource  and  invest  it  in  other 
resources  for  the  American  jjeople.  We 
propose,  in  effect,  turning  a  nonrenew- 
able resource  into  a  permanent  one.  Tlial 
is  the  rationale  of  .section  II  of  the  bill. 
Rents  and  royalties  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  have  averaged  about 
S300  million  a  year  over  the  last  5  years, 
and  they  are  expected  to  average  over 
$500  million  over  the  next  5.  We  arc  pro- 
posing to  dedicate  iusi  about  onc-lifth 
of  the  receipts  expected  over  the  next 
5  years  to  this  purpose. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  one  more  question. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  fund 
from  .SlOO  million  to  $200  million  a  year'.' 
Basically  there  are  two  rea.sons.  The  de- 
mands that  the  States  are  making  on  the 
fund  arc  running  far  heavier  than  was 
anticipated.  Outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams are  getting  more  and  more  popular 
every  day.  The  States  have  moved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fund  far  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  anticipated.  Some 
have  i.ssued  bonds  and. arc  m.atching  the 
fund  $8  or  $10  to  SI.  This  is  one  answer. 
The  other  is  that  land  acquisition  costs 
liave  been  increasing  rapidly  and  there 
i.s  no  sign  that  this  incrca.se  will  les.sen. 
In  .some  ereas  recreation  land  costs  have 
been  uoing  up  at  ihe  rate  of  25  jjcrcent 
per  year.  The  overall  rate  increase  in 
recreation  areas  is  in  the  neiohborljood 
of  10  percent  per  year.  This  meays  a 
doubling  of  land  prices  in  about  7  or  8 
years. 

Many  new  authorization  bills  are  pend- 
ing before  the  90th  Congress.  Tliis  week 
the  House  .Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  spent  three  days 
hearing  witnes.ses  telling  us  the  impor- 
tance of  creating  a  Redwoods  National 
Park  in  California.  There  Is  much  de- 
mand for  a  bill  establishing  a  system  of 
scenic  rivers  and  a  bill  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  national  trailways.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Concress  are  pressina  for  passage 
of  bills  creating  recreation  areas  in  tlieir 
districts.  We  feel  that  we  must  be  honest 
with  ourselves  and  with  the  House.  If 
we  Mnnot  provide  the  funds  neces.'-ary 
to  purchase  already  authorized  land  ac- 
quisitions, we  must  su.spend  action  on 
new  authorizations.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
landowners  and  it  is  iX)or  economy  to 
the  governmc?-it  for  us  to  continue  au- 
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thorizing  projects   and   not   paying   for 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  set  out 
above,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  which  will  come  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  the 
House  Floor  this  year  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  additional  funds  which 
it  would  make  available  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  This  legislation 
Is  essential  to  meet  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion needs  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  financial  muscle 
needed  to  back  up  our  legislative  intent 
to  provide  assistance  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  in  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping public  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  established  to  assure  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  to  preserve  and  develop 
outdoor  recreation  resources  necessar>- 
and  desirable  to  strengthen  the  health 
and  vitalKv  of  our  citizens.  Unfortur 
nately,  the  revenues  accruina;  to  the  fund 
from  the  sources  specified  in  the  1965 
act  have  been  considerably  less,  almost 
one-third  less,  than  originally  estimated, 
and* much, less  than  the  amount  needed. 

This  shortage  of  funds  when  con- 
tra^sted  with  the  need  for  new  parks 
makes  clear  the  necessity  for  an  infusion 
of  additional  money  into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Stewart  Udall,  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  estunated  need  for 
new  park  lands  will  cost  about  S3. 6  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years.  During  the 
same  period  it  is  expected  that  only 
about  $1  billion  will  tlow  into  the  con- 
servation fund  unless  additional  action 
is  taken. 

The  bill  befare  us  today  will  do  just 
this.  It  will  assure  a  minimal  inflow  of 
$J00  million  per  year  into  the  fund  over 
the  next  5  years. 

If  we  do  not  answer  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  now.  not' only  will  we  have 
difficulty  in  acquiring  new  park  lands 
but  the  problem  will  be  compounded  by 
delay.  First,  delay  quite  properly  raises 
the  issue  of  justice  for  the  property 
owners  whose  land  has  been  taken  by  the 
Government  without  prompt  .compensa- 
tion. Second,  it  forces  the  Government 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  property  at 
a  future  date  at  a  higher  cost  to  tijie 
taxpayer. 

Passage  of  this  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  will  put  acquisition  of 
new  park  lands  on  a  resporisible  and  just 
basis.  To  continue  the  authorization  of 
new  Federal  projects  unless  there  are 
funds  available  to  finance  their  acquisi- 
tion would  be  a  mockery  of  true  con- 
servation and  an  injustice  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  property  owners  across  the 
country. 

It  has  been  armied  that  if  we  eannark 
Continental  Shelf  revenues  to  provide 
needed  additional  money  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  that  some- 
how chances  for  increasing  oceanogra- 
phy funds  will  be  seriously  injured.  I 
have  long  believed  in  and  fought  for 
more  funds  for  the  marine  sciences  and 
if  this  charge  were  true,  I  would  vote 
against  this  bill.  Such  is  not  the  case, 


however.  The  bill,  as  recommended  by 
the  Interior  Committee,  would  m  no  way 
prevent  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
funding  of  our  national  oceanographic 
program. 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  chances 
are  already  excellent  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  regular  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  the  marine  sciences 
once  the  financial  pressures  caused  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  ended.  The  im- 
portance of  learning  how  to  use  the 
resources  in  and  under  the  sea  becomes 
clearer  to  everyone  day  by  day.  This 
awareness  is  especially  acute  within  the 
Congress  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  awareness  of  the  need  will  soon  be 
translated  into  a  substantial  mcrease 
in  funds  for  oceanography. 

At  the  same  time,  if  Congress  should 
.see  fit  to  earmark  funds  for  an  increased 
Federal  oceanographic  program,  sub- 
stantial funds  remain  available.  By  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  revenues  which 
accrue  annually  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  exploitation  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  would  still  be  available  even 
after  passage  of  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  These  revenues  now  amoimt 
annually  to  about  $.300  million.  The  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  could  use 
no  more  than  S120  million  of  this  total. 
Tlois  leaves  more  than  $180  million  in 
funds  which  still  could  be  earmarked 
each  year  to  an  expanded  oceanographic 
program  if  the  Congress  thought  this 
necessary  and  desirable. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there 
is  no  real  conflict  between  assuring 
funds-  for  parks  we  need,  and  increasing 
our  national  commitment  to  the  marine 
sciences  either  throutih  direct  appropri- 
ation or  through  earmarking  the  re- 
mainder of  Continental  Shelf  revenues. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  out- 
door recreational  development  council 
whose  members  include  the  Governor 
and  all  cabinet  members,  gave  its  strong 
endorsement  to  this  bill  in  a  recently 
adopted  resolution.  I  would  like  to  bring 
tills  resolution   to   the   attention   of   all 

colleagues: 

Resolution 

Wliereas.  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  eetabllshed  by  Public  Law  88- 
578.  has  been  of  great  benefit  Xa  the  State 
of  Florida  in  making  available  some  S5.000.- 
000  since  1965  as  matching  funds  for  outdoor 
recreation  land  acquisition  and  development; 
and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  formula  used  for 
the  distribution  of  these  funds,  any  increase 
In  the  size  of  the  Land  and  Water  CorLser%-a- 
tion  Fund  would  benefit  the  State  of  Florida 
in  equal  proportion;   and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
90th  Congress  legislation  which  would  mate- 
rially augment  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  from  new  revenue  sources 
not  now  earma.rked  for  any  other  public 
purpose:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Florida  Out- 
door Recreational  Development  Council  to 
register  the  strong  support  of  the  State  of 
Florida  for  the  intent  and  purpose  of  S.  1401 
and  H.R.  8578,  and  :uiy  similar  legislation 
designed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  while  main- 
taining the  established  distribution  ratio  of 
60';  to  the  states  and  40'. o  to  the  feder.il 
government; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Florida  Outdoor  Recreational  Development 
Council  does  hereby  urge  the  90th  Congress 


to  act  favorably  on  S.  1401  and  H  R.  8578, 
toward  tlie  end  of  increasing  tlie  size  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  while 
prcser\-ing  the  eetabllshed  distribution  ratio 
of  60";  to  the  stales  and  40  "r  to  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  the  fine  work  which  the  In- 
terior Committee  lias  done  on  this  bill 
and  will  pa.ss  the  bill  in  substantially  the 
same  form  in  which  it  was  repoi-ted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  considering  a  most  important 
bill.  We  will  decide  today  whether  this 
counti-y  is  going  ahead  and  is  going  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Nation's  needs  for 
more  national  parks,  protected  seashores 
and  recreational  areas  or  if  we  are  going 
to  fail  to  meet  this  important  challenge. 

It  was  a  great  conservationist.  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  who  first 
av%-akcncd  ll:is  Nation  to  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  and  wonder  of  nature 
in  our  country.  Roosevelt  and  Gifford 
Pinchot  led  in  the  ficht  for  judicious  use 
of  our  natural  resources.  They  built  the 
foundation  which  today  undergirds  our 
system  of  national  parks  and  recreation 
facilities. 

Since  that  time,  progress  in  carrying 
out  the  dreams  of  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot 
has  been  sporadic.  An  important  step 
was  taken  in  1964,  when  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  first 
gained  approval.  But  even  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  has  not  been  as  great  as 
expected. 

Moneys  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  have  been  used  to  provide 
additional  recreation  facilities  and  to 
purchase  ISknd  for  parks  and  developing 
outdoor  recreation  lands. 

Rising  land  costs,  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent a  year,  liave  .■seriously  impaired  ef- 
forts to  acquire  the  land  required  to  ful- 
fill recreational  needs. 

As  promient  members  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  have  so 
ably  pointed  out,  authorizations  for  the 
National  Park  Service  alone  totaled  $145 
million  in  the  89th  Congress.  It  will  take 
5  years  appropriations  from  the  fund, 
if  not  changed,  to  finance  this  backlog. 

The  committee  members  quite  prop- 
el ly  have  taken  the  position  that  addi- 
tional authorizations  should  not  be  made 
tmless  provisions  are  made  to  more  ade-" 
quately  fund  these  authorizations. 

Like  in  so  many  other  areas  of  concern 
today,  we  are  again  faced  with  a  chal- 
lenge. How  the  House  *i-esponds  today 
will  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  de- 
tei-mined  to  meet  the  recreational  needs 
in  our  comitry. 

We  should  pass  H.R.  8578. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  mtist 
be  strengthened  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  conservation  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

A  tremendous  demand  exists  for  out- 
door recreation  facilities  at  all  levels. 
Although  some  progress  has  been  made 
because  of  the  original  act  of  1964,  im- 
provements must  be  made. 

Funds  for  helping  communities  are 
insufficient  and  the  backlog  of  applica- 
tions for  Federal  aid  is  enormous.  Only 
a  small   percentage  of   applications   by 


communities  can   be  approved  because 
of  a  limitation  of  ftmds. 

Two  recreational  projects  amoimting 
lo  $86,069  in  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion aid  were  approved  for  Middlesex 
County,  N.J..  communities — East  Bruns- 
wick and  Perth  Amboy. 

The  East  Brunswick  Municipal  Park 
will  be  dedicated  on  Jime  1  and  a  boat 
ramp  has  already  been  completed  for 
Perth  Amboy  with  the  help  of  a  U.S. 
grant  of  $6,075. 

[However,  .se\eral  other  communities 
desire  assistance  of  this  type,  but  funds 
simply  arc  not  available.  With  our  pop- 
ulation growing  rapidly,  recreation  and 
conservation  plans  should  be  made  now — 
and  not  when  land  is  available  at  sky- 
high  prices  or  not  available  at  all. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Republican  Party  has  long 
played  a  leading  role  in  land  and  water 
conservation.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  among  the  finst  lo  recog- 
nize the  importance  and  the  need  for  the 
development  and  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  These  men  and  their  promo- 
tion of  consen-ation  profu-ams  provided 
the  foundation  for  our  present  network 
of  national  parks  and  recreation  facil- 
ities. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  created  in  1965  to  a.ssist  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping recreation  lands  and  waters  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Unfortunately,  receipts  to  this 
fimd  from  its  three  present  sources  have 
fallen  .short  of  what  was  expected  since 
the  basic  act  became  law.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  land  for  recreation  pur- 
poses has  been  rising  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
both  State  and  Federal  calls  upon  the 
fund  far  exceed  what  was  anticipated. 

Park  and  recreation  lands  must  be  pur- 
chased before  the  property  is  priced  out 
of  reach  or  committed  irrevocably  to 
other  uses.  Tliis  can  be  done  if  adequate 
funds  are  available  so  that  property  can 
be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible  after  con- 
gressional or  State  approval  is  obtained. 
H.R.  8578  is  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  ac- 
quiring Federal  and  federally  assisted 
park  and  recreation  areas.  It  would  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  by  amending 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  as  follows: 

Rrst.  The  flow  of  rc\enue  into  the 
fund  would  be  increased  to  S200  million 
a  year  by  earmaking  for  this  purpose 
35  to  40  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953. 

Second.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  that  administer  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities  would  be  authorized  to 
fix  and  collect  admissions  and  user  fees. 
These  fees  would  be  available  to  the 
collecting  agency  upon  appropriation. 

Third.  The  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  lease  and  .sell 
back  property  within  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  use  of  such  land  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  purpose  or  purposes 
for  which  the  area  was  established.  Tlie 
proceeds  received  from  the  lease  ai.d  sell- 
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back  transactions,  would  be  credited  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Recreation  areas  mgently  needed  and 
presently  authorized  cannot  be  acquired 
unless  additional  revenue  is  provided  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
H.R.  8578  would  bring  into  the  fund  the 
essential  revenue.  We  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  of  Repi-e.sentalives  is 
called  upon  to  recognize  an  important 
responsibility.  We  have  belore  us  lor 
debate  H.R.  8578.  the  .so-called  liinend- 
mcnts  to  the  Land  and  Water  Consena- 
tion  Fund  Act  of  1965.  Ba.sically,  this 
me;Tsuic  would  provide  the  funds  to  carry 
out  the  many  imik,  recreation,  and  other 
con.servation  projects  approved  by  this 
Congress.  It  is  proper  that  we  pay  for 
those  con.seiwation  projects  to  which  we 
already  have  committed  ourselves  as 
being  in  the  public  interest. 

As  of  now.  we  have  some  $350  million 
in   such   ijrojects:   they   have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  but  we  do  not 
have  the  money  in  the  land  and  water 
consenation  fund  to  pay  for  them.  One 
of  the.se  is  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  my  district,  which  was  authorized  con- 
siderably Ijelow  the  amoiunt  necessary. 
In  order  to  complete  this  beautiful  sea- 
.shore  project  as  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
urcss,  an  added  authorization  of  some  $40 
million  is  necessary,  and  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  should,  by  re- 
sponsible standards,  be  jirepared  to  pro- 
vide  the   funds.   Meanwhile,   the   land- 
owners at  the  seashore  are  stymied  by  a 
congressional   directive  that  sets  aside 
their  lands  for  a  seashore,  but  the  Gov- 
emment  is  not  iirepared  to  buy  them. 
Second,  the  States,  and  through  them, 
local   governments   and   park   districts, 
also    have    a    heavy    backlog    of    i)ark 
projects.  These  have  been  approved  by 
local  agencies  and  the  State  and  appli- 
cations have  been  filed  for  50-50  match- 
ing fimds  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
.servation fund  as  iirovided  by  the  act 
that   created   it.    California   alone   has 
.some  $77   million  in  such  applications 
backlopged.   Again,   we   are   stymied   in 
carrying  out  what  we  agreed  was  proper. 
And  third,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Conmilttee  of  this  House  has  two 
major  park  jiroposals  before  it  for  au- 
thorization at  this  time — the  Redwood 
National  Park  and  the  North  Cascades 
Park  proposal.  Tlie  Redwood  National 
Park  would  be  located  wholly  within  my 
district,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
last  chance  for  a  Redwood  park  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress  and.  more  than 
that,   the   Congress   is   ready   to   follov,- 
through     to     acquire     these     beautiful 
forests. 

All  of  these  things  mean,  consciwa- 
tively.  that  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion" fund  must  be  augmented  by  $500 
million  over  the  next  5  years  to  m.eet  the 
commitments  already  made.  It  will  not 
mean  a  flood  of  brand  new  park  projects. 
The  funds  in  this  bill  simply  are  enough 
to  !:)ay  only  for  the  projects  now  author- 
ized or  in  the  mill. 

Unfortunately,  this  request,  of  neces- 
sity, comes  at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
is  in  real  fiscal  hot  water.  Again,  we  must 
face  up  to  this  i-esponsibility.  Tliat  is 
why  a  nattiral  source  of  funds  was 
sought:  that  is  why  revenues  from  the 


Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  earmarked 
in  this  bill  to  go  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  meet  these  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  only  logical  that  fimds  re- 
ceived from  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  through  leases  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  to  private  industry, 
be  partially  used  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  a  lorm  of  the  user  tax  con- 
cept which  I  fully  endorse.  Furtlier.  this 
bill  commits  only  one-third  or  le.ss  of 
these  revenues  for  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  i)urposes.  The  bulk  of  the 
revenues  would  be  left  for  general  treas- 
ury or  other  use. 

The  State  of  California  has  used  this 
method  of  partially  financing  its  park 
system  for  years.  A  portion  of  the  States 
revenues  from  tidelands  within  the  3- 
mile  limit  have  been  dedicated  U)  park 
use.  As  a  result,  California  has  one  of 
the  finest  park  systems  in  the  Nation.  All 
we  are  saying  here  is  that  we  should  use 
this  tried  and  true  sysU^m  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  Nation. 

If  we  had  realized  this  need  and 
adopted  this  method  of  finance  in  1965 
when  the  land  and  water  conservation 
f  imd  was  enacted,  perhaps  we  would  ha\  e 
faced  up  to  our  Nation's  fiscal  crisis  be- 
fore now.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  do  it 
then  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  and 
uigcnt  that  we  do  it  now.  We  cannot 
sweep  one  responsibility  under  the  rug 
in  meeting  another. 

Granted,  priorities  miust  be  set  in  tlsis 
year  of  tight  money,  deficit,  and  inlla- 
tion.  But  in  the  broad  .scoije  of  Fedf  ral 
involvement  in  our  everyday  lives.  I  think 
our  national  heritage  deserves  a  high 
rank.  I  urge  nxv  colleagues  to  consider 
this  broad  .scope  and  approve  H.ll.  8578 
essentially  as  wisely  outlined  by  Cliair- 
man  Aspinall  and  his  committee. 

Mr.  PRIQE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  H.R.  8578  whicli  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  .source  of  revenue  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
During  the  past  3  years  nearly  $303  mil- 
lion has  been  jirovided  from  this  fund 
for  the  acquisition  and  planning  of  a 
multitude  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 
Despite  the  successes  that  we  have  .seen, 
there  are  still  many  areas  that  have  not 
received  assistance.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  find  a  new  source  of  revenue  for  the 
fund  so  we  can  provide  iiarklands  and 
lakes,  forests  and  rivers  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  enjoy. 

There  have  been  many  success  stories 
involving  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  funds.  The  Cahokia  Commuitity  Park 
in  mv  district  in  southwestern  Illinois  is 
one  of  those  projects  that  has  been  .suc- 
cessfully initiated.!  Without  the  assist- 
ance jirovidcd  by  the  Federal  matching 
funds  the  people  of  Cahokia  woiUd  have 
been  precluded  in  the  next  10  years  from 
developing  this  park.  The  crowded  ur- 
banism  that  is  .slowly  encroaching  ori 
their  town  would  have  taken  the  land 
far  from  the  reach  of  public  benefit.  But 
for  cverv  stor^•  of  success  there  are  doz- 
ens of  areas  across  this  country  which 
have  unmet  needs  for  recreation  areas. 
These  needs  must  be  met. 

For  example,  the  Frank  Holten  State 
Park  in  mv  district  which  is  centrally 
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located  In  a  large  and  growing  urban 
complex  could  be  a  place  of  enjoyment 
and  respite  for  thousands  of  people.  But 
without  some  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral level,  that  park  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate, overrun  by  grass,  its  lakes  fill-  , 
ing  with  silt  and  refuse  Something  coul^,'' 
be  done  about  this  problem. 

Another  project  which  comes  to  mind 
is  the  Tri-Township  Park  District  at 
Troy.  111.  This  Madison  County  project 
is  pending  with  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Conservation  and  in  all  likelihood  will 
not  be  funded  as  quickly  as  desired  be- 
cause of  the  great  demand  for  limited 
funds  available. 

Under  the  present  law  anticipated  rev- 
enues to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  from  present  ^sources  during 
the  next  10  years  would  be  only  $1  bil- 
lion During  that  same  period  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Interior 
that  we  will  need  more  than  $3 '  2  billion 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  expected  re- 
quirements for  assistance.  That  wouJd 
leave  us  with  a  deficit  of  $2 '  2  billion  dur- 
ing that  time  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
Americans  for  recreation  areas. 

Something  can  be  done  about  this 
problem  today.  That  is  why  I  urge  that 
we  consider  favorably  H.R.  8578.  Under 
this  bill  a  new  method  of  financing  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  is  cre- 
ated. It  does  not  impose  a  new  tax;  it 
simply  transfers  revenues  from  an  area 
of  surplusage  to  an  area  in  which  there 
is  a  national  deficit.  Funds  accruing  to 
the  Government  under  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  from  leases  and 
royalties  of  mineral  rights  would  be 
shifted  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  to  bring  its  total  revenues  up  to 
$200  million  annually.  This  would  nearly 
double  the  present  revenues  and  would 
serve  to  eCfectively  wipe  out  the  deficit 
that  we  are  d3veloping  in  this  area. 

If  we  choose  this  course,  as  I  hope  we 
will,  tfie  amounts  available  to  the  States 
for  local  projects  would  also  be  doubled. 
Projects  such  as  the  Cahokia  Commimity 
Park,  the  Frank  Holten  State  Park,  and 
the  Tri-Townsliip  Park  District  would  be 
assured  full  fimding  before  these  lands 
are  lost  forever  to  sprawling  urbaniza- 
tion. Most  importantly  the  residents  of 
the  country,  both  urban  and  mral.  would 
be  assured  of  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
er.vironment. 

Mr.  RCKJERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I  support  H.R.  8573.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  feel 
it  is  imperati\'e  that  priority  considera- 
tion of  tl\e  allocation  of  any  funds  taken 
from  revenues  derived  from  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  be  directed  at  this  Nation's 
oceanographic  efforts. 

I  am  not  offering  any  amendment  of 
this  nature  at  this  time  because  I  feel 
that  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
correctly  judge  the  needs  of  our  oceano- 
graphic effort  after  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering 
and  Resources  issues  its  reix)rt  in  Jan- 
uary of  1969. 

This  report  will  give  us  direction  and 
w;ll  detail  the  financial  needs  and  sug- 
gest the  best  comse  of  action. 

At  that  time,  we  should  give  immediate 
consideration  of  tieing  the  Commission's 
recommendation  with  any  revenue  allo- 


cations derived  from  marine  exploitation 
on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

A  high  priority  should  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  oceanography  and 
tiwsji^ane  sciences.  The  relationship  be- 
tween offshore  revenue,  as  we  are  con- 
sidering it  today,  and  such  development 
in  oceanogVaphy.  is  natural  and  self- 
perpetuating.^^' 

Mr.  EX)LE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
passage  of  H.R.  8578,  a  bill  amending 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Consei^va- 
tion  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

K.ANSAS    PARTICIPATION    HAS    DEEN    EXTENSIVE 

In  my  State  of  Kansas.  Federal  grants 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  have  totaled  $3,105,322.  An  effective 
test  of  any  program  is  the  measure  of 
continued  support  it  receives  at  the 
grassroots. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  two  letters  to  the 
chairman  of  the.  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
The  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Joint 
Council  on  Recreation,  Mr.  Paul  Aylward 
wrote: 

The  past  three  years  the  Joint  Council  has 
approved  85  projects — 13  land  acquisition 
projects.  43  local  development  projects,  and 
29  state  development  projects  .  .  .  with  S2.- 
738. IQO  being  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  share. 

The  director  of  the  Kansas  State  Park 
and  Resources  Authority,  Mr.  Lynn  Bur- 
ris,  in  his  letter  stated  in  part : 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  see  the  positive 
reaction  In  Kansas  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  program  and  the  excel- 
lent facilities  being  provided  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  at  such 
an  early  date.  The  Fund  has  truly  stimulated 
activities  at  all  levels  of  government.  On  the 
basis  of  the  local  community  project  appli- 
cations, we  see  good  evidence  of  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry  to  the  need  for  expanded  and 
imprcr\ed  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

FEDERAL    FUNDING    FALTERING 

The  projects  under  this  legislation 
are  being  imaginatively  innovated — the 
local  and  State  governments  are  enthusi- 
astically providing  their  share  of  the 
load' — but  Federal  funding  of  the  proj- 
ects is  falling  short  of  even  conservative 
projections. 

Current  methods  of  financing  the  Fed- 
eral obligations  are  three;  First,  the  in- 
come of  National  Park  Service  admis- 
sion and  user  fees;  second,  motor-boat 
"gasoline  taxes;  and  third,  the  sale  of 
surplus  real  property.  Unfortunately, 
these  sources  of  revenue  have  proved  in- 
adequate to  accomplish  the  tasks  en- 
visioned by  the  Congress  just  3  years  ago. 
Land  prices  have  sl»yrocketed,  and  user- 
fees  collected  from  the  various  .sources 
have  not  measured  up  to  expectations. 

Additional  resources  must  be  found  to 
accomplish  projects  authorized  by  the 
89th  Congress,  let  alone  new  authoriza- 
tions. In  many  cases,  local  action  has 
been  completed — local  approval  and 
funding  has  been  accomplished — but  the 
projects  await  a  Federal  commitment  to 
be  fumHed. 

.PURPOSE    OF    PENDING    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today  in  the  main  is  simply  to  provide 
a  dependable  additional  source  of  fund- 
ing for  the  land  and  water  conservation 


fund.  The  income  from  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leases,  detemiined  to  belong  to 
all  the  lieople  rather  than  any  contiguous 
State,  is  envisioned  to  provide  an  in- 
creasing and  dependable  source  of  rev- 
enue for  the  fund.  Although  about  SllO 
or  SI 20  million  per  year  will  be  oar- 
marked  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lea.sing  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
money  can  be  spent  only  after  approiiri- 
ation  by  the  Congress.  There  is  no  back- 
door financing  envisioned  or  intended 
here.  The  bill  does  provide  a  pool  of  rev- 
enue which  the  Congress  can  more  con- 
veniently utilize — from  a  source  belong- 
ing to  ail  the  people,  to  a  fund  designed 
to  benefit  all  tlie  people — a  fund  build- 
ing pennanent  recreation  and  conser\'a- 
tion  facilities  for  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  come. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  supixirt  the  legislation  before 
us  to  augment  the  land  and  water  con- 
senation  fund  in  the  next  5  years  and 
to  eannark  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  fund. 

We  have  authorized  the  establishment 
of  many  worthy  park  projects,  but  our 
appropriation  process  has  not  kept  up 
with  us.  There  is  currently  a  backlog  of 
more  than  S360  million  in  authorized  but 
unfunded  park  projects. 

Equally  worthy  park  projects,  which 
will  cost  another  S160  million,  are  pend- 
ing before  tiie  Congre.s.s.  Tlie  Redwood 
National  Park  legislation,  which  has 
been  before  the  Congress  intermittently 
since  1911.  is  still  pending.  Chainsaws 
will  soon  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity 
to  include  the  magnificent  redwoods  in 
our  park  system  unless  we  act  now  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  the  park. 

It  is  not  fair  to  landowners  to  keep 
them  waiting  indefinitely  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchii,se  lands  which  it  de- 
clares to  be  necessary  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  If  we  are  going  to  authorize  a 
park.  I  think  we  should  make  provision 
for  the  funding  of  the  park. 

If  H.R.  8578  is  approved,  approxi- 
mately SlOO  million  will  be  available  for 
appropriation  each  year  for  5  years 
toward  financing  these  worthy  projects. 

H.R.  8578,  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides,  and  rightfully  so.  in  my 
opinion,  that  about  SlOO  million  will  go 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  from  offshore  oil  re\cnues  which 
now  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury-.  While 
the  appropriation  process  will  still  take 
place,  placement  of  these  revenues  in  the 
fund  for  a  2-year  !>eriod  will  increase  the 
likelihood  that  needed  appropriations 
will  be  quickly  made.  To  avoid  drastic 
price  inflation  as  a  result  of  land  specu- 
lation in  authorized  park  areas,  it  is 
essential  that  needed  moneys  be  appro- 
priated as  quickly  as  iwssible  lest  the 
project  be  lost  entirely  to  inconsistent 
uses  or  priced  out  of  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation  so 
that  we  may  go  ahead  with  worthwhile 
conservation  projects  so  that  Americans 
in  generations  to  come  may  enjoy  our 
natural  heritage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  timely  editorial  this  morning 
urging  the  adoption  of  H.R.  8578,  and  I 
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wish  to  Insert  it  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Tark  Issue  in  the  House 

The  House  will  have  an  opportimity  today 
to  provide  new  underpinning  for  the  national 
parte  and  recreation  programs.  It  is  expected 
to  approve  the  Administration's  bill  to  sup- 
plement the  Land  and  Water  Con.servatlon 
Fund  and  to  provide  new  tools  for  the  timely 
acquisition  of  recreational  lands.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  recently  cut  out  of  its  bill 
a  provision  earmarking  a  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for 
the  LWC  Fund,  but  there  are  many  Indica- 
tions that  if  the  House  approves  this  vital 
feature,  the  Senate  may  reconsider. 

In  addition.  tx)tb  bills  would  permit  con- 
tracts to  purchase  and  in  authorized  park 
areas  in  advance  of  the  actual  appropriations 
so  iis  to  cope  with  price  escalation.  Similarly, 
the  National  Park  Service  would  be  allowed 
to  lease  and  .sell  land  taken  but  not  immedi- 
ately needed  for  recreation  purposes  .so  as  to 
reduce  the  net  outlay.  The  House  might  well 
add  to  these  devices  for  fighting  price  inlLa- 
Uon  the  Senate-approved  provision  permit- 
ting the  taking  of  options  for  the  purchase  of 
land  in  authorized  park  areas  before  the  ap- 
propriations are  voted. 

The  question  before  the  House  is  the  cre- 
ation of  an  effective  system  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  park  lands  before  prices  go  through 
the  ceiling.  The  possibilities  for  long-run  sav- 
ings in  rounding  out  the  national  park  sys- 
tem and  in  helping  the  states  to  acquire 
recreational  lands  are  very  subsUintlal.  The 
House  can  do  better  than  the  Senate  did.  and 
if  it  passes  the  bill  that  came  out  of  its  In- 
terior Committee,  the  chances  for  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise  will  be  good. 

Mr.  "VANIK.  Mi".  Chairman,  I  concur 
in  the  purpose  of  H.R.  3578,  an  increase 
in  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
to  $200  million  a  year  for  5  years  .so  that 
the  States  may  proceed  with  an  orderly 
plan  of  acquisition  of  recreational  lands 
for  the  use  of  future  Americans. 

However,  I  regret  that  the  legislation 
did  not  include  a  mandate  directing  the 
States  to  allocate  at  least  part  of  these 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the 
near  mban  areas. 

Under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act,  the  allocations  of  grants  to  the 
several  States  is  increased  by  20  i:)ercent 
on  the  basis  of  concentrated  urban  popu- 
lation. Tlirough  this  grant  formula,  Ohio 
receives  20  percent  more  in  Federal  fvmds 
than  would  othen'ise  be  the  case. 

In  Ohio,  so  far  during  fiscal  1968, 
$6,244,867  has  been  allocated  entirely  to 
projects  located  in  nonurban  areas.  As 
of  April  1,  1968,  the  following  allocations 
have  been  made: 

STATE  OF  OHIO  tANO  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
■^  FUND  PROGRAM  AS  OF  APR.  1.  1968 


ceed  402,448  persons.  The  Federal  grant 
in  these  fimds  totals  $15.50  per  person  in 
these  areas  while  9,303,949  people  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  State  get  noth- 
ing out  of  the  6,244.867  Federal  dollars 
granted  Ohio  under  this  program  unle.ss 
they  travel  a  long  distance  to  the  bene- 
fited areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
should  not  be  permitted  to  ignore  urban 
needs  in  the  allocation  of  these  funds. 
The  recreational  lands  made  possible  by 
this  Federal  program  .should  be  related 
at  least  in  part  to  "people"  needs. 

If  the  State  of  Ohio  and  other  indif- 
ferent States  persist  in  denying  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  and  water  con.serva- 
tlon funds  to  urban  areas  which  most 
critically  need  them,  it  may  become  nec- 
essary to  preclude  this  abuse  of  discre- 
tionary authority  at  the  Stale  level  and 
enact  Federal  mandates  which  will  insure 
consideration  of  urban  needs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Location  (county) 


PoRUla-    Amount  ol 
tion         Federal 
grant 


Fulton  (Goll  Woods  State  Park) 29.301  JIOO.OCO 

Clinton  (Cowan  Slate  Park)-... 30.004  803.228 

Ottawa  (East  Harbor  State  Park) 35,323  624.596 

Muskingum    (Oillion    Reservoir    State 

Paik) 79,159  2,tj25,986 

Delaware    (Delaware    Reservoir    State 

Pafli)                                      36,107  555.233 

Highland'(Rocky"F'(^k  State  Park). 29,716  1.271.618 

Wood  (Wayne  Village) 72,596  858.406 

Licking  (Hebron  national  Fish  Hatchery).  90.  ^42  5. 800 

Total 402,448    6,244,867 

The  total  Federal  grant  to  Ohio  in 
1968  has  been  allocated  to  coimties  in 
which  the  total  population  does  not  ex- 


Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  und  House  «/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  'itates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thr.t  (al 
section  2  of  title  I  of  the  Land  and  'Vat^r 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  is  ;iniended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ioUowlng 
new  subsection: 

•■(d)  Other  REVENn:s.  All  revenues  re- 
ceived on  .and  after  July  1.  1967.  and  prior  to 
JtUy  1.  1972.  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
otherwise  wotild  be  deposited  in  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
under  the  Mineral  ^-asing  Act  of  1920  (41 
Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.).  ;a£  amended 
(except  revenues  received  from  lands  within 
naval  jjetroleum  reserves ) ,  and  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
(C7  Stat.  462:  43  U.S.C.  1331  ct  seq).  ;ls 
amended  (including  the  funds  held  in  escrow 
under  an  interim  agreement  of  October  12, 
1956.  between  the  United  States  and  Lou- 
isiana, to  the  extent  the  United  States  Is 
determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  escrow 
funds),  and  by  or  on  account  of  the  Forest 
Service  which  are  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  law  contained  in  section 
499,   title    16.   United   States   Code." 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  .^ct  of  1965  is  .-unended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  fund  by  section  3  of  this  -let  may  be  ob- 
ligated by  contract  during  each  of  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  for  the  acquisition  of  lands, 
waters,  or  interests  therein  within  areas 
specified  in  section  6(a)  (1)  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  executed  by  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned,  within  limit.i- 
lions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Any  such  contract  so  entered  into 
shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  United  States  .'ind  shall  be  liquidated 
with  money  appropriated  from  the  fund 
specifically  for  liquidation  of  such  contract 
obligation.  No  contract  may  be  entered  into 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  pursuant  to 
this  section  unless  such  acquisition  is  other- 
wise authorized  by  Federal  law." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within 
a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  or  miscel- 
laneous area,  the  Secretary  may  convey  a 
freehold  or  leasehold  interest  therein,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  assure 
the  use  of  the  property  in  a  manner  which 
is.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  con- 


sistent with  the  purpose  for  which  the  area 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  exercises  his  discre- 
tion   to   convey   such    interest,    he   shall    do 
so  to  the  hlchest  bidder,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, ijut  such  conveyance  shall  lie  at  not 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  inter- 
est, as  ilctirmlned  by  the  Secretary;   except 
that  11  unv  such  conveyance  is  prosed  within 
two  years" after  the  property  to  lie  conveyed 
Is  acquired  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  allow 
the   last   owner   of   record   ol   such   property 
thirty  davs  following  the  date  on  which  he 
is  notified  by  the  Secretary  In  writing  that 
MKh  property  is  to  be  fonvoved  within  which 
to    notify    the    Secretary    that    such    owner 
wishes   to   acquire   such   interest.   Upon    re- 
ceiving  such   timely   request,    the   Secretary 
shall   convey   such    interest   to   such    person 
upon  pavment  by  him  of,  or  agreement  by 
ium  to  pay,  ;in  amount  equal  to  the  highest 
bid  price. 

(b)  Within  a  unit  of  the  national  park  KVf- 
tpm  or  miscellaneous  area  in  which  exchange 
is  authorized  by  law  as  a  ineth<xl  for  prop- 
erty acquisition,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Pederal  iirojierty  or  interest 
iliercln  within  ;,uch  unit  or  area  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  (grantor 
iif  such  property  t)f  Interest  any  ledernlly 
owned  property  Cr  interest  therein  within 
any  such  unit  or  area,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  lie  rlecms  necessary.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either 
shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are 
not  approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  pajTnent  of  cash  to  tlie 
grantor  frorn  funds  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  area,  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  circumstances  require. 

(c)  The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  I  und  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  ASPINALL  "during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.oce  1.  strike  line  3  and  iUl  through 
r^nd  including  line  13  on  page  2,  md  insert 
the   following: 

"That  (a)  section  2.  subsection  (a),  of  the 
L,ind  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897.  16  U.S.C.  460  1-5),  except 
the  fourth  jxu-agraph  thereof,  is  repealed; 
said  fourth  paragraph  is  redesignated  section 
9  of  said  Act;  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  ol 
said  section  2  are  redesigns  ted  la)  and  lb), 
respectively. 

"(b)  It  IS  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  by 
this  repealer  to  indicate  that  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  «ndcr  their  administr.itive 
Jurisdiction  areas' or  facilities  used  or  useful 
for  outdoor  recreation  or  which  furnish 
services  related  to  outdoor  recreation  shill 
not  exercise  any  authorlly  they  may  have. 
Including  authority  under  section  501  of  the 
Act  of  AUETUSt  31,  1951  (65  Stat.  290,  31  U.S.C. 
483a),  or  any  authority  they  may  hereafter 
be  given,  to  make  reasonable  charges  for 
admission  to  such  ;ireas.  for  the  use  of  such 
facilities,  or  for  the  ftunishing  of  such  f«rv- 
Ices.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law  or 
as  may  bo  required  by  lawful  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  May  28.  1963  providing 
that  revenues  collected  at  particular  Federal 
areas  shaU  be  credited  to  specific  ptu-poses, 
all  fees  so  charged  shall  be  covered   into  a 
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sF>eclal  account  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for 
appropriation,  without  prejudice  to  appro- 
priations from  other  sources  for  the  same 
pvirposes.  for  any  authorized  outdoor  rec- 
reation function  of  the  agency  by  which  the 
fees  were  collected. 

■■(c)  Section  6.  siibsection  (a),  of  said  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'In 
substantially  the  same  proportion  as  the 
number  of  visitor-days  in  areas  and  projects 
herelnaiter  described  for  which  admission 
fees  are  charged  under  section  2  of  this  Act". 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  March  31, 
1969.' 

Mr   ASPINALL  i during  the  readhigt.  ^ 
Mr  Chairman,  since  this  amendment  has  , 
been  explained,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  commH,t>^e  amendment. 

Mr  PEU-Y  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
art.endn.ir-nt  to  this  committee  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
eentleman's  amendment  does  not  go  to 
this  amendment.  The  gentleman's  . 
amendment  goes  to  the  amendment  at 
the  bottom  of  page  4,  section  8.  line  17. 
I  w^^l  notify  the  gentleman  when  we 
reach  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
p<5rt  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  21.  insert  the  following: 

■'Sec  2.  The  .^foresaid  section  2  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•  '(c)  Other  Reveni-es. — All  revenues  re- 
ceived on  and  ifter  July  1.  1968.  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1973.  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
otherwise  would  be  deposited  in  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953  1 67  Stat.  462,  43  U.S.C. 
1331  et  seq  ) ,  as  amended  (including  the 
funds  held  in  escrow  under  an  interim  agree- 
ment of  October  12,  1956.  between  the  United 
States  and  Louisiana,  to  the  extent  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  be  entitled 
to  such  escrow  funds) ,  but  no  more  annually 
than  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference,  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor,  between  $200,000,000  and  the  total 
revenues  and  collections  estimated  to  be  cov- 
ered into  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsections 

!■    xnd   (bt    of  this  section,  as  amended.'" 

Mr.  ASPINALL  'during  the  readin^^. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
'.vhich  has  been  explained.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  printed 
Hi  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIR\L\N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRNLAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  3.  The  first  senienc*  of  section  4, 
subsection  ( b ) ,  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1985  is  amended  by 
deleting  "for  a  total  of  eight  years'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line   17,   Insert  the  following: 

•'Sec.  4.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  section:". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  out  "1968  and 
1969"  and  insert  '1969  and  1970". 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  advismg  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Pelly  1  that  if  he  wishes  to 
offer  his  amendment  as  a  substitute  to 
this  amendment,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
•it. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tect the  gentleman,  and  will  recognize 
him  at  the  proper  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FELLY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pelly:  On  page 
4.  strike  line  17  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  page  5.  line  8,  and  renumber  the 
following  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  protecting  me  and  allowing 
me  to  offer  this  substitute  amendment. 

My  amendment  will  strike  section  4 
from  the  pending  bill.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  various  executive  depart- 
ments to  acquire  lands  within  authorized 
areas  by  contract  in  advance  of  the  ac- 
tual appropriation  of  moneys  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
only  limitation  on  this  provision  is  that 
such  purchases  shall  not  exceed  S30  mil- 
lion during  each  fiscal  year  1969  and 
1970. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  so-called  back- 
door spending.  The  normal  appropriation 
process  is  bypassed  so  long  as  the  land 
purchases  do  not  exceed  $30  million  in 
either  fiscal  1969  or  1970.  As  a  matter  of 
principle,  I  do  not  believe  the  normal 
appropriation  process  should  be  bypassed 
in  this  manner.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
appropriation  process  has  not  unduly  de- 
layed the  purchase  of  land  but  it  has  in- 
sured the  type  of  congressional  scrutiny 
that  is  accorded  to  other  money  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphatically 

state  that  my  amendment  is  not  to  be 

construed  as  an  attempt  to  weaken  this 

'bill.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  concern  for 


consen'ation  and  I  intend  to  fully  sup- 
port this  legislation.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  my  amendment  is  needed  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate, and  likewise  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, after  annual  scrutiny,  to  control 
si:>ending. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    gentleman    from 
Washincton. 

This  amendment  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  tlie  debate.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental proc;i-ain.  SuiTeillance  will  be 
kept  over  this  operation  as  was  promised 
in  the  tjeneral  debate  on  the  legislation. 
The  amount  is  $30  million  per  year  for 
the  maximum. 

We  .should  like  to  see  if  by  some  such 
procedure  as  this  we  can  take  care  of  a 
great  many  of  the  problems  which  arise 
because  of  the  escalation  of  prices  after 
we  once  authorize  a  project.  Tliat  is  the 
purpose. 

This  is  not  back-door  .spending.  Tlie 
authority  comes  rmht  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  keep  sui-veillance 
over  it.  The  authorizing  committee  will 
keep  surveillance  over  it.  We  will  be  on 
it  all  the  time  tmder  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this 
kind  of  procedure  cannot  be  tried  as  an 
experiment.  We  can  spend  SIO  billion  for 
other  experiments,  which  happen  to  be 
physical  experiments.  To  make  an  ex- 
periment like  this,  .some  of  us  seem  to 
want  to  stay  very  closely  to  inflexible 
procedures. 

Mr,  WILLIS,  Mr,  Cluurman,  will  the 
gentlem;ai  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  we  u'et  to  his  program,  but 
we  are  on  another  matter  now. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  VeiT  well. 
Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  I  am  in  opposition  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr,  SAYLOR,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr,  S.^ylor]. 

Mr,  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ex- 
plained during'  general  debate  on  this 
bill,  we  are  not  using  back-door  expendi- 
tures. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  save 
the  countn>-  some  money.  As  an  expei;- 
ment  we  are  askincr  that  a  small  portion 
of  this  fund  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  so  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  land  which  comes  on 
the  market  without  liaving  to  wait  for 
apjjropriations. 

Time  after  time  we  have  had  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  death  or  change 
of  conditions  or  numerous  other  reasons 
and  land  has  been  made  available.  Be- 
cause the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Park  Service  could  not  go  ahead  im- 
mediately the  price  escalated.  The  i^ur- 
pose  of  this  is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  can  change  and  tr>-  to  counteract 
some  of  this  tremendous  escalation  in 
land  prices.  The  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  iias  toid  both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair.? 
as  well  as  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
they  will  keep  the.se  committees  fully  in- 
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formed  as  to  any  obligations  which  are 
incurred  at  any  time.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington, 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
this  is  not  in  the  same  context  as  the 
current  practice  for  all  appropriations. 
Will  this  not  function  in  the  same 
manner? 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  This  will  function  in 
the  same  manner  as  far  as  results  are 
concerned,  but  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  that  this  does 
permit  contractual  authority  which  must 
be  kept  under  surveillance  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House, 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  because  this  is  one  of  the 
big  problems  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has;  namely,  knowing  whether 
there  will  be  funds  available.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  having  these  funds  that 
will  keep  the  price  down. 

I  may  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tain friends  in  this  House  have  not  been 
worried  about  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  extend 
limitations. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  Washington. 

Mr,  PELLY,  To  set  the  record  straight, 
the  gentleman  said  that  this  is  not  back- 
door spending.  There  are  various  types 
of  back-door  .spending.  One  is  to  au- 
thorize contracts  which  make  it  man- 
datorv  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  supply  the  funds.  So  I  differ  with 
thfc  gentleman.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  back-door  spending,  and  I  dis- 
approve of  them  all. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  my  friend. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly  I. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

for  a  vot^  on  the  committee  amendment. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  9,  .ifter  'Sec."  strike  out 
"2"  and  insert  "b". 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  As  I  imderstand  it.  we 
have  not  taken  care  of  the  amendment 
which  was  to  be  amended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  We  defeated  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  was  defeated. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right,  but  how 
about  the  amendment  he  proposed  to 
amend? 


■  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  both  committee 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  All  right.  Maybe  they 
have,  but  I  did  not  think  the  Record 
showed  that. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


On  page  5.  line  9,  alter  "Sec."  strike  out 
"2"  and  insert  "5". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  24,  after  -owner"  insert 
"or  owners". 

The  conmiittec  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  rejiort 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  25,  strike  out  "he  Is"  and 
in.sert  "they  are". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  6.  line  2.  after  "such"  strike  out 
•owner  wishes"  and  Insert  "owners  wish". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment.  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  5,  after  "person"  Insert  "or 
persons,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
iis  the  SecrctfiTV  muy  prescribe." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  15,  after  "therein"  Insert 
■■under  his  jurisdiction." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis!  was  apparently 
not  in  the  Chamber  when,  after  .striking 
out  everything  on  page  2.  down  through 
line  13.  we  took  care  of  the  amendment 
which  purports  to  insert  the  language 
which  we  have  placed  in  the  bill  as  a 
new   section   2. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  to  that  amend- 
ment and  vacate  the  proceedings  by 
which  we  passed  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  then  jiermit  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis]  to  have 
his  opportunity  to  proc<>ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  that  the  Record  show  that  the 
amendment   has   been   read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  orderA. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    WIU.IS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:      ^ 

Amendment  to  the  commltte  amendment 
offered  bv  Mr,  Willis:  Strike  out  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  committee 
amendment  and  insert  in  lle>i  thereof  the 
toUowing: 

"Sec.  2,  Section  2  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  is  further 
iunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
tollowing  new  .subsection: 

■  (c)  Other  Revenues,— Such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  for  tlie  ll.scU  year  enduig 
June  30,  1969,  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Trea£iu-y  not  otherwise  appropriated  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  il  any  (as  bpecilied  and 
made  available  in  appropriation  AcUl  by 
which  the  loUil  of  the  revenues  and  collec- 
tions covereti  Into  the  Uiiid  under  .subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  lor  such  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  ,'i.200.000.000,'  " 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  this  is 
the  amendment  to  which  I  rcfei red  dur- 
ing general  debate.  This  amendment 
would  compel  the  operations  provided  for 
under  this  bill  to  proceed  in  regular  or- 
der and  not  in  irregular  order. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  20  years 
and  in  only  two  instances  have  I  «een 
the  dedication  of  particular  taxes  to  par- 
ticular programs.  One  is  the  dedication 
of  the  gasoline  tax  for  highways  and  the 
other  is  the  payroll  tax  trust  fund  for 
the  Social  Security  program. 

This  bill  would  caimaik  and  dedicate 
unto  the  national  parks.  unrelaU-d  funds 
derived  from  the  minerals  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  It  wovUd  take  these 
funds  before  they  reach  the  Ticasury 
and  earmark  wild  dedicate  and  impound 
them  for  what?" For  occanographic  pur- 
poses? No.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sea.  But  for  the  purpo.sc  of  building 
parks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
do  exactly  what  the  other  body  did  3 
weeks  ago.  Under  my  amendment  we 
would  proceed  in  regular  order.  The 
great  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  like  all  of  the  other  comrriittees, 
when  it  wants  to  finance  the  water  and 
land  conservation  fund,  it  w  ill  have  to  go 
before  the  Interior  Committee  and  then 
thereafter  they  will  have  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions just  like  any  other  program  Jias  to 
do.  including  our  program  of  defen.se. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  th^  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  .support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Loui-siana 
I  Mr.  Willis). 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  make 
the  !X)int  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
One  hundred  and  five  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  kt  me  try 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  as  succinctly  as 
I  can,  to  explain  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana. 
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First,  let  me  .-^y  "J^at  I  share  with 
e-.ery  Member  of  l'::\?  body  the  natural 
desire  to  develop  the  magniflcent  re- 
sources that  are  provided  for  in  the  leg- 
islation that  is  now  before  us.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  when  it  came  before 
us  several  years  ago.  and  I  support  the 
bill  today,  but  I  cannot  support  it  with 
the  language  incorporated  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  bill  seeks  an  automatic  financing 
provision — call  it  what  you  will:  back- 
door financing,  dedication  of  funds,  or 
however  you  want  to  describe  it — but  in 
any  event,  for  a  5-year  period  this  bill 
seeks  to  take  from  fimds  now  going  Into 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Government 
a  sum  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  or  SlOO 
million  for  each  of  5  years.  Those  moneys 
are  derived  from  receipts  which  go  into 
the  Treasury  from  revenues  derived  from 
the  so-called  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  At 
tlie  present  time  every  nickel  of  rev- 
enue collected  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  goes  into  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  Govei-nment  of  the  United 
States,  .subject  to  the  same  appropria- 
tion procedures  as  every  other  revenue 
derived  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chamnan.  will  the 
gc-ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Loiiisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chiirman,  I  wiSh 
the  gentleman  would  make  the  point  that 
this  should  not  be  considered  a  paix)chial 
amendment.  The  State  of  Louisiana  re- 
ceives absolutely  nothing  from  it.  It  is 
all  for  the  Federal  Govei-nment. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment,  and  I  should  point  out 
that  neither  Louisiana  nor  California 
nor  Texas,  nor  any  other  coastal  State 
which  has  any  mineral  or  any  other  type 
of  revenue-producing  properties  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  under  present 
law.  derive  one  penny  of  revenue  ]^m 
these  operatic  ns.  There  is  a  reason  for 
that.  We  had  a.  law — and  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  Louisiana  we  still  have  a 
continuing  conflict  involving  this  whole 
question  of  revejiue  from  the  so-called 
tidelands.  and  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Back  in  the  late  1940's  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  insofar  as  the  so- 
called  Tidelands  are  concerned,  that  the 
National  Government  had  a  paramoimt 
right.  This  created  great  confusion.  In 
1953  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  title 
to  all  of  that  land  within  the  historic 
boundaries  of  the  coastal  States  to  those 
States. 

Since  that  time  we  in  my  State  have 
net  determined  what  the  historic  bound- 
ary is.  The  conflict  is  still  in  existence 
between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  involved  there 
are  about  SI  billion  in  funds  that  are 
now  held  in  escrow  But  over  and  above 
that,  in  the  same  year  Congress  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Act.  Under  the  t-erms  of  that  act 
full  title,  insofar  as  title  can  be  granted 
to  lands  in  the  open  seas,  was  granted 
to  the  National  Government,  and  all  of 
the  revenues  derived  therefrom  go  into 
the  Trea^urj-.  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  in 
order  from  two  points  of  view,  both  of 
which  I  submit  to  you  are  sound  and 
valid. 

The  fli'st  is,  to  those  of  you  who  ob- 
ject to  back-door  financing:  this  has  just 
got  to  be  back-door  financing.  There  is 
no  further  action  required  by  any  appro- 
priation committee  of  any  kind,  Interior 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.. Chairman,  will 
the  .gentleman  yield? 

Mr. 'BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Tlie  bill  clearly 
provides  that  every  dollar  that  is  put 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  must  be  appropriated  by  the  com- 
milteps  on  appropriations  before  it  is 
available  for  the  purposes  of  land  and 
water  conseiTation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. My  understanding  of  the  bill 
is  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  you  re- 
ceive into  this  fund  .$100  million  for  5 
years  out  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  money  is  not  avail- 
able for  any  land  and  water  conseiTa- 
tion  fund  pin-poses  until  appropriated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  You  are  now  discussing 
<  the  SlOO  million? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes. 
'^  Mr.  BOOGS.  Now  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  How  does  that 
language  differ  from  the  language  of 
the  Senate  amendment — the  Ellender 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the.gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  was"  mentioned 
during  general  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  Ellender  amendment  simply  gives 
authority  to  the  Congress  to  go  ahead 
and  have  appropriated  moneys  out  of  the 
general  fund.  That  is  all  that  the  Ellen- 
der amendment  does.  It  leaves  out  all  ref- 
erence to  earmarking  of  those  funds  and 
if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  quarrel  with 
this  bill  because  of  the  eai-marking  proce- 
dure, then,  of  course,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man can  be  lo.gical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Outside  of  that,  this 
is  the  regular  procedure  as  far  as  this 
section  is  concerned  and  the  amount  is 
someplace  between  SlOO  and  SI 30  million 
a  year  to  be  set  aside  from  these  funds 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  be  apropriated  by  the  Congress 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  had 
supported  this  bill. 


Mr.  BOGGS    I  have 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  when  it 
was  fir.st  pa.ssed, 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  did. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  bill  provides, 
as  it  was  first  pa.ssed,  that  motorboat 
fuel  tax  revenues  and  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  shall  go  into  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  in 
the  same  way  that  we  are  iiere  providing 
that  .submerged  lands  revenues  .shall  go 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd  subject  to  appropriation  by  the  ap- 
propriations committee. 

So  if  the  !,'entleman  was  for  it  3  years 
ago  when  we  had  the  bill  on  the  floor 
dealing  with  these  other  revenues,  why 
in  the  world  should  he  be  opposed  to  it 
now? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  distinction,  of  course, 
is  quite  obvious.  A  motorboat  operating 
in  a  public  park  is  getting  some  .service 
from  that  park,  and  the  surplus  land 
already  belongs  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  is  already  being  used  for  some 
public  purpose.  It  makes  sense  to  con- 
tinue to  use  it  for  the  acquisition  of  fur- 
ther national  parks  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

But  this  is  something  entirely  different. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here — if  you 
want  to  make  any  comparability  at  all. 
could  only  be  comparable  to  what  we 
have  done  with  respect  to  lands  in  the 
gentleman's  State  in  the  West.  Back  in 
1C20  we  pas.sed  the  Public  Lands  Act,  I 
think  it  is  called,  whereby  those  States 
which  bore  the  bioint  of  these  great  pub- 
lic lands  received  direct  benefits  from  the 
assets  accruing  from  the  public  lands.  I 
think  the  distribution  was  37 '2  percent 
to  the  States,  and  I  think  the  balance  of 
it  was  used  for  other  pin-poses. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  right  now. 

jjjet  me  ti-y  to  make  my  point.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  enthusiastically  for  thus 
bill  and  I  admire  him  for  it.  I  am  equally 
enthusiastic  against  this  provision. 

Now  what  is  sought  here  regardless  of 
how  you  might  label  it,  is  a  method  of 
sending  these  general  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  without  making 
some  sensible  determination  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  those  revenues. 

I  say  to  you.  No.  1.  an  adjacent  State 
has  evei-y  bit  as  much  claim  to  the  37 '2 
percent  under  those  circumstances  as  a 
State  in  the  West  or  a  State  in  the  in- 
terior because  of  the  public  lands. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that?  Well,  ray 
State  or  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  State 
of  Florida  or  the  State  of  California  or 
any  coastal  State  for  that  matter  has  to 
provide  all  of  the  services  that  go  into 
the  activity  that  goes  on  off  the  shore. 
They  have  to  educate  the  children.  They 
have  to  build  roads.  They  have  to  build 
schools.  They  have  to  provide  all  the 
normal  services  provided  by  city,  county, 
or  State  without  one  penny  of  revenue 
accruing  thereto. 

In  addition,  we  are  talking  about  the 
development  of  natural  resources.  One 
of  the  great  underdeveloped  natural  re- 
sources in  this  country  happens  to  be  our 
marine  resources.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Florida  some  years  ago  sponsored 
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a  bill  providing  for  so-called  sea-grant 
colleges  in  order  to  study  oceanography, 
in  order  to  find  out  about  marine  life,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  tremendous  re- 
sources now  available  in  the  production 
of  food,  particularly  proteins,  from  the 
sea  and  from  marshes,  and  in  order  to 
reclaim  our  .seashores  to  provide  against 
erosion,  and  to  provide  protection  against 
hurricanes  and  other  natural  disasters. 
We  are  talking  about  funds  derived 
in  these  areas  which  we  now  suddenly 
want  to  convey,  dedicate,  or  cannark 
over  into  the  parks,  without  any  consid- 
eration whatsoever,  No.  1.  to  the  States 
that  make  this  production  no.ssible:  No. 
2  for  the  great  number  of  natural  re- 
sources that  must  inevitably  be  devel- 
oped in  our  oceans  and  in  our  seas. 

I  say  to  all  of  you.  and  with  all  the 
sincerity  that  I  can  command,  that  we 
should  con.sider  those  !X)ints.  I  am  not 
against  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  what  he  stands  for  in  this  matter. 
I  admire  lum.  He  is  fighting  for  these 
parks  that  are  all  over  his  district.  They 
did  not  have  the  money  they  thought 
they  would  get  when  they  pa-s.sed  this 
bill  a  little  while  ago.  and  now  he  wants 
some  more  money.  That  is  a  perfectly 
normal  reaction.  I  understand  that. 

He  comes  along  and  he  sees  these 
monevs  sitting  here  and  he  says.  "My 
goodness,  what  a  fine  thing."  He  grabs 
into  it  and  says.  "Give  me  SlOO  million." 
In  fact,  he  asked  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  but  our  budget  is  in  such 
.shape  that  the  most  he  could  get  was  $100 
million  a  vear.  He  wanted  about  $1  bil- 
lion, but  that  IS  all  he  could  get  for  this 
year  and  for  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  without  affect- 
ins?  the  bill  m  any  way.  if  you  will  adopt 
Mr  Willis'  amendment,  you  will  do  ex- 
actly what  the  Senate  did.  You  will  pro- 
vide the  same  amount  of  money,  but  you 
will  not  earmark  it  from  these  general 
funds  now  coming  off  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental  Shelf. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  amendment  is  fair. 
It  .should  be  adopted,  and  having  been 
adopted,  it  would,  of  course,  be  kept  in 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Hou.se  I  will  ask 
that  the  Senate  debate  on  thLs  question. 
Senator  Ellender 's  remarks,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  material  I  previously  alluded  to : 


Excerpt  From  .Senate  Proceedings.  Apru-  23, 
1968 

Mr,  Ellender.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  Is  not  very 
encouraging  to  argue  my  tonendment  when 
the  author  of  the  bill  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
are  the  only  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  |  Mr.  Jackson  |  en- 
visioned dedicating  of  all  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  Continental  Shelf  mineral 
production  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  plus  national  forest  receipts  and 
moneys  produced  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  never 
timid  in  asking  for  funds  t-o  operate  the 
Department  .and  all  of  its  bureaus. 

Back  in  1920  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress:  it  granted  to  each  State 
of  the  tiiuon.  wherein  oil  or  minerals  were 
discovered  on  public  lands.  37' 2  percent  of 
the  receipts  from  the  production  of  those 
mmerals.  Another  52 '2  percent  of  such  pro- 
ceeds was  dedicated  to  the  reclamation  fund. 


for  the  reclamaUon  of  arid  lands  of  the  West, 
and  .so  forth.  Ten  percent  Is  retained  by  the 
Government  for  administration. 

The  monevs  oi>llected  from  all  of  these 
federally  owned  lands  In  the  various  internal 
States  are  spent  within  the  boundaries  of 
those  StAtes.  „   ^,, 

Mr  President,  I  have  ser\-ed  on  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  16  years.  I  have  pro- 
\ided  with  the  approbation  of  the  comnUtlee. 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  dams  t.o  protect 
lands  from  fl.>xl.s,  and  the  like.  At  eneh  lake 
that  was  formed  behind  llie.se  dams,  we  have 
provided  for  recreation  facilities,  so  that  to- 
day we  have  recreation  facilities  all  over  the 
countrv.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  pro- 
\1diiig  inure  and  more  of  these  recreation 
faculties. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  opposed  W  pro- 
giams  of  that  kind.  I  have  voted  for  and 
advocated  the  dedication  of  much  land  for 
the  purpose  of  park  aiid  recreation  f.aciliUes, 
But  the  .appetite  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  insatiable.  Despite  the  creation  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  In 
1965.  into  which  now  flow  some  $100  mJllion 
each  year  in  revenues  from  nation.al  park 
receipts,  unclaimed  motorboat  fuel  taxes  and 
the  sale  of  surplus  Government  property,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  now  wants  to 
double  this  fund  for  the  next  3  years,  and 
triple  it  for  the  next  2  years. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  dedicating 
into  this  fund  a  total  of  $700  million  over 
the  next  6  years  from  the  proce«ls  of  mineral 
production  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
It  is  important  to  remember.  Mr.  President, 
that  at  the  present  time  these  revenues  How 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  where 
they  are  available  for  expenditure,  by  appro- 
priation bv  the  Congress;  they  are  there, 
available  to  be  spent  for  any  purpose  to 
which  Congress  may  appropriate  them  Yet. 
under  the  committee's  bill.  $100  mUlion  each 
year  would  be  drawn  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasurv,  placed  In  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  and  would  remain 
there  unless  Congress  appropriated  these 
monevs  for  the  acquisition  of  parkland,  and 
similar  purposes.  They  would  no  longer  be 
available  for  general  governmental  purposes: 
they  would  be  earmarked  and  dedicated  for 
specific  purposes  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  purposes  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, but.  it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  despite  as  worthy  as  these  purposes  may 
be.  they  do  not  warrant  the  -'locking  in"  of 
monev  "which  could  and  should  remain  avail- 
able for  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  removes  the  dedication  of  funds, 
but  which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
exactly  the  same  amounts  as  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, This  approach  seems  fair  and  reason- 
able; It  is  exactly  the  same  approach  as  is 
applied  in  the  case  of  almost  all  other 
Federal  programs.  It  is  the  same  procedure 
which  nearly  every  other  Federal  agency 
must  follow  in  securing  appropriations  for 
the  programs  which  it  administers. 

But,  most  important,  it  permits  the  Con- 
gress to  annually  review  the  demands  upon 
Federal  funds  and  weigh  those  demands 
against  the  availability  of  money.  It  avoids 
the  "freezing"  of  funds  Into  one  specific 
fund, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  the  earmarking  of  funds.  In  Ih^  State  of 
Louisiana,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  it  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  the 
legislature  to  prudently  and  wisely  spend 
the  moneys  available  to  operate  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  I  need  re- 
mind Senators  that  our  Nation  Is  faced  with 
a  serious  fiscal  problem.  Our  budget  will  be 
out  of  balance,  come  June  30,  by  over  §20 


billion  We  are  being  called  upon  to  Impose 
a  surtax  of  10  percent  on  all  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  in  order  to  close  the  gap — 
that  is,  to  attempt  to  balance  our  budget, 
so  that  we  will  not  be  as  deep  in  the  red  as 
we  win  be  unless  we  imix>;e  the  .surtax. 
Yet.  even  ivs  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
raise  revenue,  this  bill  would  siphon  away 
revenue;  this  bill  would,  over  a  period  of 
5  years,  divert  $700  million  of  Iiinds  that 
now  lind  their  way  Into  the  lf>j  Treasury. 
It  does  not  make  sense  lor  us  to  Impose  new 
t.nxes  uptin  our  people  in  one  breath,  mid 
In  the  next  breath  take  revenues  we  are 
now  collecting  and  divert  thenv-  dedicate 
them,  freeze  them—  for  the  purchase  of 
parks. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  confident  that  bet- 
ter iLses  for  that  money  can  lie  found.  But 
in  any  event,  let  the  money  continue  to 
How  into  the  Trenstiry  and  let  the  execu- 
tive deparUnent-  the  President—  ;uid  the 
C  ingress,  determine  i)rlorlUes  in  exi>end- 
iture.  through  the  normal  budiret  process. 
Let  us  not  "Uake  out  of  commerce"  money 
w-hich  our  Treasury  so  Iwdly  needs. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works.  my  good  friend  from 
Washington  |  Mr  Jackson  1  will  recall 
that  I  have  never  failed  to  be  fair  and  Just 
In  providing  funds  lor  worthwhile  purposes. 
I  l>e!ieve  he  will  agree  that  my  EUlioommitt.ee 
hiis  found  it  [xisslble  to  Include  on  our  appro- 
priation bills  many  unbudget«l  public  works 
Items  for  his  own  State.  In  f.ort,  I  exercised 
that  privilege  lor  practically  every  State  of 
tlUs  Union,  in  order  to  .see  to  it  that  ench 
State  received  its  Just  proportion  of  lunds 
Vj  develop  Its  land  and  water  resources 

But.  I  say  again.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  unfair 
for  the  Congress,  at  this  time,  m  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  otu-selves.  to  tie  up  $100 
million  of  funds  th.at  axe  now  being  piiid  Into 
our  empty  Treasury. 

I  think  It  Is  unf.air  and  I  think  It  Is  wrong 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  demand 
preferential  treatment  in  utilizing  our  .al- 
ready scarce  revenue  to  Increase  a  fund  that 
is  now  amounting  to  about  $100  million  a 
vear. 

Mr  President,  under  the  act  which  created 
the  land  and  .w-ater  conservation  fund,  there 
is  already  dedicated  to  the  fund  all  fees  col- 
lected at  our  natioiial  parks.  Tl)c  aUocatlon  is 
Justified  on  the  basis  that  those  funds  are 
collected  by  the  P.ark  Service,  and  the  money 
is  u-sed  to  expand  the  jxirks  and  to  make 
them  better  for  the  use  of  our  people. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  al.so 
receives  certain  unclaimed  taxes  colletced  on 
gasoline  used  in  motorboats.  and  that  pro- 
duces considerable  revenue. 

A  third  source  of  revenue  to  the  Land  and 
water  conservation  fund  Is  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  public  surplus  prxiiierty. 

The  record  shows,  .as  proponents  of  the 
bUl  h.ave  pointed  out.  that  from  these  sources 
alone,  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
derives  about  $100  million  per  year.  Thu.s. 
over  the  last  3  years,  there  has  been  collected 
from  that  source  some  $300  million.  About 
$53  million  more  has  been  appropriated,  or  1 
total  of  .about  *40O  million  spent  under  the 
.act  during  the  Last  3  years  to  provide  for 
exp.inslon  of  our  park  system 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  objected  to 
the  funds,  as  such.  For  instance,  if  the 
Government  has  surplus  land  that  It  wishes 
to  sell,  and  use  the  proceeds  to  purchase  land 
for  parks,  that  is  all  right.  That  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Idea  of  creating  these  rec- 
reational areas. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
pass  a  bill  dedicating  our  lUready  depleted 
revenues  to  park  purposes — to  dip  further 
into  a  depicted  Treasury.  We  might  as  well 
earmark  a  part  of  the  funds  to  be  collected 
under  the  10-percent  surtax,  and  tie  the 
matter  down.  We  might  just  as  well  do  it. 

Every  dollar  that  has  been  collected  so 
far   from   mineral   production   of   the   Con- 
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tlnental  Shelf  now  Ands  Its  way  Into  the 
Treasury,  along  with  other  moneys  collected 
from  other  sources   Including   taxes. 

With  the  preeent  condition  of  our  Treas-. 
ury.  when  our  country  now  owes  $360  bil- 
lion, and  the  carrying  charge  on  that  debt 
Is  today  more  than  $15  billion  a  year.  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the  Congress 
can  tie  up  this  money,  set  It  aside,  dedicate 
it.  freeze  It.  and  bypass  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  determine  what  programs  re- 
ceive priority  >vs  to  the  application  of  otir 
Federal  revenue. 

Let  us  not  forget.  Mr  President:  If  this 
bill  passes  In  its  present  form,  some  $700 
million  In  Income  will  be  set  aside  and  ear- 
marked for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the 
bill:  If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the 
amount  earmarked,  it  remains  In  the  fund, 
and  the  Government  cannot  use  it  for  other 
purposes.  We  cannot  appropriate  it  in  order 
to  pay  other  expenses  of  Government. 

It  would  seem  to  me  Mr.  President,  that 
with  our  country  so  deeply  involved  in  South- 
east Asia,  in  Europe,  and  all  over  the  world, 
now  Is  not  the  time  to  eiu-mark  this  source 
of  revenue  or  any  other  source  of  revenue. 
Mr.  President,  another  point  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  Is  this: 
Much  monay  this  bill  seeks  to  earmark  is 
the  Bubject-QJf  a  controversy  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
As  many  Members  of  Congress  know,  there 
has  been  created  an  escrow  fund  into  which 
all  revenues  from  disputed  areas  off  the 
Louisiana  coast  are  deposited.  Some  of  that 
money  has  been  distributed.  At  this  moment 
a  lawsuit  is  pending  in  the  Surpreme  Court 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
of  Louisiana  owns  any  p.irt  of  the  money  In 
escrow. 

For  this  reason,  too.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  measure  comes  at  a  bad  time.  It  strikes 
me  that  nothing  should  be  done  with  these 
funds  until  the  respective  rights  of  the  State 
;uid  the  Federal  Government  are  determined. 
That  13,  however.  Just  a  side  matter  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  My  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  freezing  or  dedication  of  these 
funHs  is  the  condition  of  our  Trensury.  Our 
Nation  has  been  "In  the  red"  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  since  1933.  We  have  balanced 
our  budget  only  two  or  tliree  times  during 
that  period.  However,  there  was  no  legitimate 
balancing  by  a.ay  means  because,  as  I  recall, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  so-called  bal- 
ancing of  the  budget  took  place,  we  were 
back  in  the  red — and  In  less  than  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  flscaj  yeax. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  this  situation.  Let 
us  not  arbitrarily  and  la  advance  freeze  or 
dedicate  our  already  scarce  tax  revenues. 
Tills  Income  should  continue  to  flow  into 
the  Treasury,  subject  to  appropriation,  with 
the  President  and  the  Congress  determining 
by  the  usual  appropriation  process  where 
and  how  this  money  is  to  be  spent. 
My  amendment  would  do  just  this. 
Under  my  amendment,  normal  budgetary 
procedures  would  be  followed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  President  could  at  any  time  In- 
form the  Congress,  through  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau that  he  reconimends  so  much  money  to 
be  spent  for  park  purposes.  That  is  Iplierent 
la  my  amendment.  Such  a  recommendation 
would,  of  coiu-se,  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  committees  would  then 
hold  the  hearings  and  pass  upon  the  request 
la  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  any  other 
matter. 

My  amendment  provides  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $700  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  to  augment  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  for  the 
acquisition  of  parklands  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Let  me  make  this  point  clear,  for  I 
have  learned  that  information  is  being  passed 
Eu-ound  among  many  Senators  to  the  effect 
that  IX  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
States  of  those  Senators  will  lose  x  number 
of   dollars   because    there   will    not   be   any 


money  available  to  purchase  land  for  parks 
that  Con^eae  has  already  authorized  How- 
ever, that  Is  not  so.  The  authorization  pro- 
vided In  my  amendment  is  exactly  the  same 
as  Lb  the  authorization  oontalned  in  the 
conunittee  bill.  The  only  difference  Is  that 
the  committee  bill  would  automatically  ded- 
icate this  amount,  where  my  amendment 
would  preserve  the  historic  and  necessary 
power  of  the  Congress  to  determine  pri- 
orities in  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
through  tlie  appropriations,  process. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  our  earmarking 
these  funds  In  advance  when  we  may  need 
them  In  many  other  fields— housing,  the  pov- 
erty program,  schools,  and  the  like.  The  de- 
cisionmaking as  to  priorities  should  be  left 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LONC  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Ellendkr.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  tlioee 
pec.ple  who  are  interested  In  giving  a  high 
priority  to  recreation  have  a  very  worthwhile 
purpose.  However.  It  Is  not  true  tliat  the  In- 
come that  Senators  would  vote  to  dedicate  to 
that  purpose  in  priority  to  all  other  purposes, 
for  example,  would  exclude  the  use  of  this 
same  money  to  provide  essential  help  to  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  producing  this  very 
revenue. 

Let  me  give  a^lmple  example.  Off  the  coast 
of  Louisiana  Mid  Texas,  where  most  of  the 
oil  is  presently  being  produced  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hurricanes. 

Hurricane  Betsy  alone  was  responsible  for 
$1  billion  worth  of  property  damage  and  for 
the  loss  of  many  lives.  Hurricane  Audrey 
killed  about  one-quarter  of  the  population  in 
Cameron  Parrlsh.  About  390  lives  were  lost 
in  that  hurricane. 

Many  people  lose  their  homes  and  their 
lives  in  these  hurricanes.  They  axe  the  peo- 
ple who  .ore  producing  this  Income. 

Can  the  .Senator  explain  by  what  logic 
these  people  who  sacrifice  their  lives  homes 
and  property  to  produce  this  Income  for  the 
Federal  flsc  and  should  stand  second  in  line 
in  receiving  some  help  frcjn  Federal  revenues 
derived  from  his  labor  to  someone  who  wants 
a  park  In  an  inland  State? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  most  certainly  cannot.  I 
must  say.  to  my  colleague.  And  I  am  glad  he 
has  raised  this  point.  As  I  said  earlier  In  the 
States  containing  Federal  land  the  State  in 
which  the  land  is  located  receives  37.5  f>er- 
cent  of  the  Income  yielded  by  those  lands,  to 
be  spent  for  schools  and  roads.  52.5  percent 
Is  dedicated  to  reclamation  within  the  State. 
Yet.  oS  to  the  revenues  affected  by  this  bill, 
we.  who  are  entitled  to  some  part  thereof. 
for  reasons  my  colleague  has  Just  stated,  re- 
ceive no  benefit  at  all — except  for  a  small 
share  of  the  total  amount  dedicated  to  the 
purchase  of  parks  by  this  bill. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  two-fifths 
of  the  amoimt  dedicated  Into  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  States  on  an  equal  basis: 
three-fifths  would  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  need.  However.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
formula. 

The  main  Issue  presented  by  my  amend- 
ment, is  that  it  Is  bad  fiscal  policy  to  ear- 
mark these  funds. 

My  distinguished  colleague  Is  going  to  han- 
dle a  tax  measure  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 
Why  is  that  tax  measure  being  considered? 
It  is  because  we  are  short  of  funds.  Our 
Government  does  not  have  enough  money  to 
balance  the  budget,  pay  our  debts  and  fund 
necessary  Federal  programs. 

We  need  money  to  support  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, to  provide  better  housing,  schools,  et 
cetera.  In  one  breath  we  are  asking  our  peo- 
ple to  pay  increased  taxes  to  pro\ide  these 
things.  Yet.  here  Is  a  source  of  revenue  that 
Is  constantly  flowing  to  the  Treasury,  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $200  million  a  year,  but 
we  are  being  asked  to  earmark  that  money 
to  build  parks. 


I  believe  that  parks  should  be  constructed, 
but  let  us  do  it  In  the  normal  way.  Let  us 
uot  earmark  our  already-scarce  tax  dollars. 
Let  me  say  again  that  once  these  funds 
are  earmarked,  they  cannot  be  used  for  any- 
thing but  parks.  If  Congress  falls  to  ap- 
propriate the  money.  It  will  remain  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  As  I  understand, 
although  this  revenue  is  being  generated  by 
the  efforts  and  the  loll  of  citizens  of  Louisi- 
ana. Texas,  and  California,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  not  give  those  States  any 
advantage  over  any  other  State.  Tlie  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  the  50  States 
would  be  treated  the  same  and  that  every- 
body who  has  a  pet  project  can  make  equal 
claim  on  the  revenue  generated  by  the  citi- 
zens of  our  States.  It  would  simply  provide, 
in  effect,  that  the  recreation  program  would 
make  Its  claim  on  the  Treasury  In  the  same 
fashion  as  all  others. 

The  Ellender  amendment  would  provide 
that  the  recreation  program  would  make  Its 
claim  on  the  Federal  Treasury  along  with 
the  urban  renewal  program,  along  with  the 
poverty  program,  along  with  the  health  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  welfare  program,  along 
with  the  program  of  the  people  who  almost 
at  this  very  moment  are  marching  on  Wash- 
ington to  demand  money.  The  recreation  pro- 
gram would  make  Its  case.  Just  as  everybody 
else  would  have  to  make  his  case,  to  say  how 
mtich  could  be  Justified. 

Does  the  Senator  see  that  the  recreation 
program  has  any  greater  claim  on  what  can 
be  produced  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
by  the  toll  of  citizens  of  Lovilslana.  Texas. 
California,  and  the  other  co.-vstal  Slates,  than 
that  of  many  of  the  other  desirable  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Ellender.  Of  course,  if  left  to  me  and, 
I  suppose,  to  my  colleague,  since  this  oil  and 
gas.  .IS  well  as  sulfur,  are  produced  along  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
should  have  priority,  in  order  to  develop  ways 
and  means  of  preventing  storms  from  doing 
the  damage  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  mineral  development  in  that  area  has 
caused  many  fishermen  and  many  of  the 
oyster  producers  to  suffer,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  oil  wells  and  gas  wells  in 
that  area.  In  my  opinion,  if  any  preference 
is  to  be  given  with  respect  to  that  mgney.  It 
shoiUd  be  given  to  the  area  in  which  these 
products  are  produced,  in  which  the  dam- 
age is  occurring.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  we  should  be  given  preference. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Griffin  in  the  chair) — I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — Is  that  the  amendment  now  being 
considered  will  not  deprive  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  of  any  funds;  it 
merely  requires  that  these  moneys  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  usual  manner,  and  not 
dedicated  or  frozen  to  any  particular  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  wish  to  tie  these  funds  up.  If 
the  money  is  dedicated  to  that  fund  and  if 
it  is  not  approved  for  expenditure,  it  must 
remain  there,  and  the  Government  will  not 
be  able  to  use  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  As  between  re- 
sources which  might  claim  a  priority  on  the 
funds  produced  from  beneath  the  sea,  as 
between  the  water  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  land  resources  of  the  country,  I  ask 
my  colleague  if  he  would  consider  which  re- 
sources have  a  better  claim  and  which  re- 
sources have  t>een  more  neglected  from  the 
conservation  point  of  \-lew. 

With  respect  to  the  water  resources,  one 
can  look  at  a  lake  such  as  Lake  Erie,  which, 
according  to  those  who  border  it.  Is  a  cess- 
pool tod.'y  because  of  .".buse  of  the  water 
resource  of  that  area. 

Look  at  the  Potomac  River.  If  one's  son 
falls  from  a  boat  into  the  Potomac  River,  the 
doctor  may  isolate  him  for  a  week,  for  fear 
that   he   has   acquired    tj-phoid   or   hepatitis, 
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because    of    the    horrible    pollution    of    this 
great  national  aseet. 

Today,  at  Walkikl  Beach,  with  no  oil  pro- 
duction within  a  thousand  miles,  the  swim- 
mers come  out  of  the  water  covered  with 
oil. 

Just  the  other  day.  off  Sin  Juan.  P.R..  a 
ship  that  was  transp<irtlng  oil  broke  up:  and 
the  beaches  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
caimot  \)e  used  It  ha.s  virtually  destroyed  the 
value  of  those  beaches  for  a  long  time,  and 
some  of  the  damage  might  last  indefinitely. 
We  arc  told  that  we  need  $50  billion  to 
clean  up  the  pollution  that  is  llowlng  into 
the  seas  from  the  United  States  alone.  Our 
water  resources  are  the  most  abused  and 
neglected  resources  of  .'Vrnerlca.  With  respect 
to  a  resource  than  can  claim  a  priority, 
would  It  not  seem  logical,  if  we  were  going 
to  assign  a  priority,  to  say,  "Let  the  resources 
from  the  land  beneath  the  water  pay  to 
overcome  the  horrible  damage  man  has  done 
to  water  resources,  before  using  the  money 
for  another  resource  which,  relatively  speak- 
ing. Is  in  much  better  shape"? 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  iigree  completely  with  my 
colleagrue.  Tliat  should  be  the  case.  But,-  un- 
fortunately, we  are  dealing  now  wltli  a  de- 
partment of  Government  that  is  uot  timid 
in  demanding  what  it  desires  In  order  to 
expand  its  own  facilities. 

We  spend  several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  in  reclamation,  as  the  Senator  knows: 
and  in  connection  with  all  this  reclamation 
we  have  many  parks  and  many  recreation 
centers. 

To  me.  it  is  a  question  of  priorities  at 
this  time.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
moneys  now  being  yielded  by  the  sources 
of  revenue  now  dedicated  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  aggregates  approxi- 
mately $100  million  each  year.  Over  tlie  p.ast 
3  years,  these  sources  have  yielded  approxi- 
mately $300  million  The  estimate  is  that  for 
the  next  5  years  they  will  produce  over  a  half 
billion  dollars.  That  should  be  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  money  earmarked  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation, 
when  fully  debated,  is  absolutely  undeniable. 
This  recreation  program  has  no  claim  on  the 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  If 
one  is  thinking  in  terms  of  priority,  who  has 
the  better  priority?  Other  priorities  could 
make  a  much  more  equitable  claim  on  the 
funds  than  could  the  recreation  propr.im. 
Tliat  program  is  a  desirable  one.  It  .■should 
be  given  its  share  of  national  ;ussets — not 
necessarily  ahead  of  certain  other  progrr.m.s. 
not  necessarily  ahead  of  national  defense  or 
other  important  programs  that  the  Nation 
must  have  in  order  to  survive,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  distribution  of  national  assets. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  recre- 
ation program  does  not  have  a  claim  superior 
to  that  of  education.  It  does  not  have  a  claim 
superior  to  repairing  the  despoliation  .and  the 
damage  that  presently  is  being  done  by  pro- 
ducing oil  in  the  sea.  for  example.  It  has  no 
claim  greater  than  correcting  the  pollution 
that  is  draining  into  these  :.rcas  from  the 
landlocked  parts  of  this  Nation, 

Therefore,  as  far  as  .is  priorities  are  con- 
cerned, on  a  deep  analysis,  there  are  other 
things  that  could  claim  a  higher  prlcyity  to 
the  revenue.  ^ 

As  I  understand  the  argument  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Ellender  I,  he  contends  this 
should  be  considered  as  a  desirable  program 
which  should  be  allowed  its  share  of  the  na- 
tional assets,  without  earmarking  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  Ellender.  That  is  my  argument.  When 
the  Senator  brings  in  a  tax  measure,  such  ;is 
I  understand  is  now  being  considered  in 
committee — and  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
bill  will  be  reported  or  not,  but  assuming 
that  one  Is — it  would  be  poor  practice  to  ear- 
mark so  much  of  that  bill  for  pollution  con- 
trol, let  us  say.  or  housing,  or  this,  or  that. 


As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  14  years  or  so.  I  increased 
budget  estimates  as  to  many  programs  for 
Californi.a — I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Calif oruia  in  the  Chamber— and  lor 
Oregon  and  for  Washington  becau.se  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  so  if  we  were  to 
properly  develop  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources" This  money  was  approprl.-it^d  from 
Treasury,  in  the  normal,  usual  way.  The 
same  system  should  govern  expenditures  for 
parkland  .icquisltlon:  if  there  is  any  [ircfer- 
ence  to  be  given,  let  the  Congress  decide  the 
matter.  Let  us  not  earmark  money  in  such  a 
way  that  if  it  is  not  appropriated  the  money 
must  remain  imexpended  and  unxiscd. 

There  is  only  one  ^other  i^oint  I  wish  to 
emph;\siz*  iUid'  that  deals  with  the  matter 
of  giving  the  Secret;\ry  of  the  Interior  the 
right  to  sell  land.s  acquired  for  park  purposes, 
with  the  profit  derived  from  such  siiles  dedi- 
cated into  Uiis  lund.  to  be  u.sed  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determines.  My  gw>d 
friend  from  Washington  did  not  go  into 
much  detail  about  that  matter. 

1  am  wondering  why  it  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  tiecretary  of  the  Interior  to  .'pccii- 
late  with  lands  he  purchases.  If  he  buys  lands 
from  this  fund.  I  assume  that  the  land  is 
deemed  nece.ssary  for  recreational  purposes. 
Why  would  be  he  i)ermltted  to  take  that 
same  land  and  dispose  of  It  ftir  a  profit,  and 
permit  that  profit  to  go  back  to  the  fund? 
I  cannot  see  the  purpose  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Ellender.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill.  It  would  earmark  $1.2  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  to  be  placed  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Ellender  The  bill  would  do  that. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  would  bring 
the  amount  up  to  tliat  total? 

Mr.  Ellender.  It  would,  becau.se  revenue 
already  dedicated  into  the  land  and  water 
con.servalion  fund  will  yield  some  $500  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  augment  this  sum  by  dedicating,  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  revenues,  an  .iddi- 
tlonal  $700  million,  making  a  total  of  $1  2 
billion.  That  is  the  amount,  in  tlie  view  of 
the  committee,  necessary  in  order  to  pay  for 
lands,  improving  parks,  and  so  lorth. 

Mr.    Williams   of   Delaware.   That   is   my 

understanding.  The  existing  law  provides  f<jr 

about  $500  million  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Five  hundred  million  dollars 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  From  the  tax 

on  the  sale  of  motor  fuel. 

Mr.  Ellender.  And  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
lands. 

Mr.  WrLLiAMS  of  Delaware.  And  surplus 
lands. 

Tliat  is  under  the  existing  law. 
Mr.   Ellender.   And  fees  from  parks. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delr.ware.  And  fees  from 
parks. 

Mr.  Ellender.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  However  in  ad- 
dition to  this  $700  million,  more  would  be 
added,  bringing  the  total  to  $1.2  billion,  all 
of  which  would  be  taken  out  of  the  offshore 
revenues. 

Why  not  lot  that  money  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury? Why  start  earmarking  this  money 
anyway? 

Mr.  Ellender.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  for  the  last  half  hour.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  It  should  be  done. 
It  should  not  be  done. 

I  ag.tln  wish  to  cmph'.asize  that  my  .amend- 
ment would  authorize,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $700 
million  in  the  next  5  years  over  and  above 
the  money  already  dedicated  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  Tlius,  under  my 
amendment,  Congress  would  be  authorized  to 
appropriate  as  much  as  $200  million  each 


year  for  the  next  3  years  and  $300  million 
each  year  for  the  following  2  years 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  At  a  lime  when 
we  are  discxusslng  cutting  back  on  spending 
and  rescinding  outstanding  obligutional  au- 
thority 1  womler  if  we  should  not  hold  this 
entire  matter  in  abeyance  until  we  can  see 
If  we  have  enough  money  to  pay  l<ir  it  As 
I  see  It.  the  proposal  would  (.-o  beyond  budget 
recommendations  in  fstfibllshinc  obligational 
authority.  I  do  not  believe  they  asked  lor 
this  $700  million  extra  to  begin  with,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  original  bill  asked  that 
the  entire  amount  yielded  by  the  Outer  Con- 
tlnenUil  Shelf  be  "dedlctited  lor  that  pur- 
[«)se. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaw;ire  1  under.st.ind 
the  original  bill  asked  fur  more,  but  I  was 
.speaking  of  the  Budget  Uurenu  itself  I 
understand  it  did  not  approve  the  original 
bill.  I  had  the  understanding  it  did  not  ap- 
prtive  Increa.sing  the  amount  to  $300  mlUlun 
lor  the  later  2  years. 

This  bill  calls  for  $200  inllHon  more  Ihan 
was  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Mr  Jack.son.  The  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Int.erlor,  which  stated  the  position  of 
the  Bureau  of  ihe  Budget,  recommended  $200 
million  a  year  for  5  years.  That  would  be  >1 
billion  in  "all.  S.  1401  as  I  introdurcd  U.  as 
the  able  .senior  Senator  from  Loulsl.ina 
pointed  out,  would  have  made  avail. ible  :!ll 
of  the  funds  Irom  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  plus  the  funds  Irom  the  Forestry  and 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  lor  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  purposes 

The  Interior  Committee  un.mimously  in 
marking  up  the  bill,  amended  it  to  provide 
for  a  maximum  of  $200  inilli<m  a  year  lor 
the  first  3  years,  and  $300  million  for  the 
final  2  years  of  the  5-year  period. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  Senat/^ir's 
question  is  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Biidt'ct 
approved  a  total  of  $1  billion,  for  5  years, 
and  the  committee  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  amendment  which  is 
now  pending,  offered  by  ihe  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  would  simply  authorize  the  same 
amount  of  $1.2  billion  ijut  the  money  would 
come   out   of   general    receipts. 

Mr.  Ellender.  No:  $700  million  out  of  gen- 
eral receipts  and  $500  million  from  revenues 
already  earmarked  for  the  land  and  water 
conservation   fund. 

Mr   Jackson.  The  total  is  $1,200  million. 
Mr.  Ellender    But  $500   million   of   that 
comes  from  revenues  dedicated  to  the  fund 
In  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  .same  applies  In  the  bill 
as  reported   by  the  Interior  Committee. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  $100  million,  roughly,  is 
the  amount  that  now  comes  irom  the  .sales 
(;t  surplus  Federal  real  property,  the  motrir- 
boat  luol  Tax.  and  the  entrance  and  user  lee 
system  under  existing  law.  So  there  can  be 
said  to  be  a  deficit  of  about  $100  million, 
and  this  deficit  would  be  met  by  making 
available  a  relatively  small  proportion  nf 
receipts  from  the  Outer  Continent.*!  Shelf 
For  the  first  3  years,  this  amount  might  be 
as  much  as  $100  million,  and  lor  the  last  2 
years  us  much  as  $200  million. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Thnt  is  cor- 
rect; but  we  are  still  back  at  the  point 
where,  if  we  pass  the  bill  or  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
the  Senate  would  be  approving  obligational 
authority  for  $200  million  beyond  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Jisked  for  and  it  lias 
never  been  known  to  be  hesitant  in  asking 
for  enough.  We  would  be  increasing  this 
amount  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  need  for  canceling  or  rescinding  the 
existing  obligational  authority.  As  recently 
as  3  weeks  ago  the  Senate  approved  a  bill 
containing  an  amendment  directing  the  ad- 
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ministration  to  scale  down  Its  expenditures 
by  $6  billion  and  reduce  the  requested  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  1969  by  an- 
other $10  billion. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  completely  contradictory.  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  proper  action 
would  not  be  to  reject  the  bill  entirely  and 
let  the  agency  function  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  It  has  had  in  years  past; 
namely,  approximately  $100  million  a  year. 
That  should  be  enough  until  such  time  as 
we  can  find  out  whether  there  will  be 
enough  money  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  for 
tlie  proposal 

Mr.  Ei.LFNDFR  Congress  can  authorize 
an  additional  -iTiO  million  above  the  ;imount 
now  dedicated  to  the  fund,  but  the  agency 
would  have  to  come  to  Congress,  and  Con- 
gre.ss  would  have  to  appropriate  the  funds; 
Congress  would  Judge  the  merits  of  the  case 
at  that  time,  and  set  its  own  priorities  Cer- 
tainly I  could  name  many  uses  for  the 
money.  All  of  us  would  like  to  have  more 
money  spent  for  parks  It  strikes  me.  though, 
that  a  number  of  other  purposes  might  be 
more  pressing  at  this  time. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that  If 
this  bill,  as  reported,  should  pass  and  should 
Congress  fail  to  appropriate  the  money  that 
the  bill  earrnarks.  that  money  cannot  be  used 
for  apy  other  purpose.       • 

Mr  Williams  of  Delaware  I  appreciate 
that.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana up  to  this  point:  If  we  are  to  spend  this 
amount — I  emphasize  the  word  'If" — It  Is 
better  to  do  It  through  the  normal,  stand- 
ard process  of  appropriations  than  to  ear- 
mark the  money  so  that  $1,250  million  would 
automatically  flow  Into  the  hands  of  one 
bureaucrat  without  the  necessity  of  the  an- 
nual supervision  which  the  program  would 
receive  if  It  had  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  each  year. 

Mr  Ellende.i  It  would  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations 

Mr  Williams  of  Delaware  To  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Jackson  Mr  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield.' 

Mr   Ellen DE«    I  yield 

Mr  J.ACKsoN.  I  tlilnk  that  one  thing  should 
be  made  very  clear  The  bill  provides  only 
for  authorization  and  not  for  appropriation. 
It  Is  authorization  with  an  earmarking  pro- 
viso The  Appropriations  Committee  will  de- 
termine how  much  money  will  go  into  the 
fund,  and  then  they  have  to  appropriate 
the  money  each  year  out  of  the  fund.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  so  far  as  earmarking  is  con- 
cerned— and  this  is  a  bookkeeping  process^ 
If  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  the  money 
earmarked  after  2  years,  the  money  goes  back 
Into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  so 
that  there  is  no  money  accumulated  and 
lying  Idle  The  Appropriations  Committee 
lias  full  review 

Mr   SivRPHY.  Mr   President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  yield  for  a  que.stion'.' 
Mr  J.^CKsoN   I  yield 

Mr.  MvRPHY  I  should  like  to  ivsk  the  Sena- 
tor, do  I  correctly  understand  that  if  the 
Senate  decides  to  earmark  the  funds,  and  at 
the  end  of  2  years  they  are  not  appropriated, 
then  the  earmarking  means  nothing;  that  It 
disappears? 

Mr  J.ACKsoN  The  money  goes  back  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  so  that  there 
IS  no  earmarking  after  2  years.  Section  3  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
which  is  set  forth  on  page  26  of  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S    1401.  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Appropriations. — Moneys  covered 
into  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  only  when 
appropriated  therefor.'  Such  appropriations 
may  be  made  without  fiscal-year  limitation. 
Moneys  covered  Into  this  fund  not  subse- 
quently authorized  by  the  Congress  for  ex- 
penditures within  two  fiscal  years  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  moneys  had 


been  credited  to  liie  fund,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  Ellender.  Where  does  the  Senator  find 
that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  in  the  basic  law.  Section 
3  of  the  act  of  September  3.  1964.  title  I — 
L.ind  and  Water  Conservation  Provisions. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  That  is  true, 
but  this  bill  goes  beyond  that  and  says  that 
certain  of  the  funds  necessary  to  bring  it  up 
to  a  certain  amount  are  autcunatlcally  turned 
over  t<)  an  agency's  fund. 

Mr.  J.^CKsoN.  To  the  fund  But  Congress 
then  must  appropriate  the  money  from  the 
fund    I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  We  hear  the  ar- 
gument made  around  here  that  authoriza- 
tions really  do  not  cost  money  because  Con- 
gress has  to  appropriate  the  money  later,  and 
if  it  does  not  appropriate  it  or  does  not  ap- 
prove the  spending  it  does  not  cost  anything. 
The  Senator  I  am  sure  will  agree  with  me 
that  once  we  approve  an  authorization,  when 
a!i  .ippropriation  reque.'st  is  m.ide.  we  are  told 
we  are  reneging  on  the  authorization  if  we 
do  not  appropriate  the  full  amount.  So  au- 
thorizations do  mean  something,  or  at  least 
they  should  mean  something,  although  I 
agree  tiiat  it  does  not  give  authority  to  spend. 

It  is  somewhat  like  the  argument  we  are 
now  having  with  the  departments  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  conference  on  the  tax  blU 
where  we  find  tiiem  willing  to  cancel  au- 
thorizations and  ohligational  authority  of 
$15  billion  or  $20  billion.  I  pointed  out  that 
even  if  we  did  that  we  could  spend  in  fiscal 
1969  Just  as  much  money  under  the  existing 
$180  billion  obllgational  authority  already  on 
the  books  It  would  be  a  long-range  savings. 
But  the  point  I  ,un  making  here  is.  Why  do 
we  keep  piling  lip  obllgational  authority  over 
and  beyond  the  money  we  have  with  which 
to  pay  for  it? 

This  expanding  of  obllgational  authority 
does  mean  larger  spending  In  the  later  years. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  unless  this  new 
obllgational  authority  of  $700  million  is  de- 
leted from  the, bill. 

Why  should  we  approve  a  bill  here  today 
extending  obllgational  authority  an  extra 
$700  million  in  the  next  5  years,  over  and 
beyond  the  existing  law.  and  extend  it  $200 
million  over  and  beyond  what  even  the 
Budget  Bureau  with  all  its  great  imagination 
could  even  think  they  could  possibly  use  or 
ask  for?  1  think  the  very  least  vt'e  can  do  is 
to  hold  the  line  at  the  existing  level  of 
spending. 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
the  appropriation  would  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  at  least  authorize  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee,  since  the 
Senator  from  Washington  thinks  It  is  so  nec- 
essary. But  what  I  am  opposed  to  is  the  ear- 
marking of  funds,  since,  among  other  things. 
this  matter  is  in  litigation  between  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Pede^al  Government.  I 
th:nk  we  should  wait  at  least  until  that  is 
settled  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr  Ellender  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mvrphy.  Is  there  not  a  precedent  in- 
vol-.ed  in  earmarking  this  particular  source 
of  funds?  Is  It  customary  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Ellender.  No.  I  do  not  readily  recall 
any  except  perhaps  the  act  of  1965  which 
earmarked  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  the  proceeds  derived  from  fees 
collected  from  parks,  unclaimed  motorboat 
gasoline  ta.xes,  and  from  the  saJe  of  surplus 
property. 

Mr  Murphy.  Might  not  that  prove  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  as  a  new  source  of 
funding? 

Mr.   Ellender.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.    Murphy.   I   cannot   predict   the   total 

wealth   that   lies   off  the   coasts.   I   know   a 

little    bit    about    some    of    the    explorations 

which   have  gone  on  offshore  in  my  State. 


But  we  have  no  Idea.  Now,  there  may  be 
other  sources  of  income,  but  if  it  becomes  a 
practice  to  earmark.  I  would  think  It  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  one  because  the  priori- 
ties, at  the  present  moment — that  Is.  this  year 
and  next  year — may  not  be  the  priorities  of 
the  year  after  next.  They  may  change  next 
week. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Exactly.  That  is  the  burden 
of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  say  that  I  would 
have  a  difflrult  time  explaining  that  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Ellender.  We  wovild  have  a  hard  time, 
with  the  march  on  Washington  coming  up 
perhaps  next  May.  with  the  poor  people 
needing  this.  that,  and  the  other  things,  and 
the  need  for  housing,  and  need  for  .schools. 
Justifying  the  dedication  of  $700  million  to 
parks. 

Mr  Murphy.  I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  Ellender.  That  is  the  burden  of  my 
arguments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  too  much  more 
to  say  about  my  amendment,  but  I  would 
like  vo  discuss  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington the  selling  back  and  leasing  back  of 
these  properties. 

Has  tlie  Senator  any  examples  wherein  the 
Department  has  gone  into  the  business  of 
speculating  in  land''  For  example,  should  a 
piece  of  property  be  purchased  for  $1  mil- 
lion and  sold  for  $2  million,  the  profit  would 
go  to  this  fund  without  accounting  .^m  I 
correct  In  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deal  with  those 
situations  arising  from  so-called  in-holdings 
within  the  external  boundaries  of  units  of 
the  national  park  system,  which  have  been 
acquired  as  a  part  of  the  overall  program, 
but  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  Federal 
need.  Under  S.  1401.  the  Secretary  would 
have  authority  to  dispose  of  such  a  tract,  in- 
stead of  Just  carrying  It.  The  receipts  from 
such  a  sale  or  lease  would  go  into  the  fund. 
All  of  these  sale  or  lease  receipts  will  be 
all  strictly  .accounted  for.  Again,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  have  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  from  such  receipts. 

I  think  the  granting  of  this  authority 
makes  sense. 

Likewise,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows — and  he  has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  acquisition  of  private  lands — we  have 
rvin  into  a  .serious  price  escalation  situation 
in  this  country.  I  must  say  that  one  of  the 
classic  examples  happens  to  be  in  the  State 
of  California.  I  believe  that  for  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Park  there  was  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  something  like 
S14  million.  However,  land  prices  in  the  area 
escalated  up  to  a  total  of  about  $57  million. 
That  is  where  it  stands  right  now. 

We  face  a  seriotis  situation  in  this  country 
In  connection  with  the  escalation  of  land 
values  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nevada  |Mr.  Bible  1. 
chairman  of  tiie  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  .-ind 
Insular  Affairs,  has  done  un  outstanding  job 
in  this  area.  His  hands  will  be  tied  unless 
some  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  a  prudent  way. 

We  have  explored  various  alternatives.  I 
must  say  the  approach  here  is  one  that  I 
think  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  The  committee 
was  unanimous  in  its  recommendation  to 
give  the  authority,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  to 
purchase  ))roperty  in  advance  and  also  to 
obtain  options. 

I  think  such  provisions  are  merely  of  cood 
management.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  paying  more  than 
it  should  be  paying  for  property  that  must 
be  .icquired  for  the  authorized  outdoor  rec- 
reation program. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  Just  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  pending  amendment.  The 
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able  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  in  agreement, 
as  I  understand  It,  with  the  amoixnt  that 
needs  to  be  authorized  over  the  next  5  years. 
His  figures  and  those  provided  for  In  the 
pending  bill  are  the  same;  namely,  $200  mil- 
lion for  tlie  lirst  3  years,  in  ellect.  and  $300 
million  for  the  last  2  years,  or  a  total  of  $1.2 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  underst-and  the  feel- 
ing of  and.  in  fact,  the  strong  position  taken 
by  lx)th  Senators  from  Louisiana,  regarding 
the  possible  use  for  SUtte  purposes  of  the 
receipts  from  Outer  Contlnent.al  Shelf  lands 
adjacent  to  the  State  boundaries.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  question  of  the  uviUIabll- 
itv  of  these  funds  from  the  Federal  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  was  thoroughly  debated 
and  discussed  back  in  1953.  In  that  year  the 
Con£n"ess  did  two  tlilnt^s.  First,  It  ceded  to 
the  States  the  so-called  tldelands.  Tliat  dis- 
tance went  out  to  the  3-mile  limit  in  most 
States,  and  in  other  States  it  went  beyond 
that,  depending  on  the  boundaries  with 
whicii  tliey  came  into  the  Union  as  in  the 
case  of  Texas,  or  in  their  State  constitution 
as  approved  by  Congress,  which  is  the  ca.se 
with  respect  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

However,  the  [xiints  at  which  Uie  boiuidary 
lines  begin  have  been  in  dispute.  A  case  in- 
volving Louisiana's  botmdary  has  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana pointed  out.  Tliere  is  now  a  lawsuit  pend- 
mg  in  the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe,  regarding 
the  share  of  a  certain  amount  of  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  leases  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  That  money,  incidentally,  is  held  in 
trust,  or  escrow. 

I  may  point  out  at  tills  time  that  the  total 
amount  involved  is  a  little  over  $1  bilUon. 
The  exact  amount  is  $1,027,895,388.18  as  of 
January  31.  1068. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  stipulate  on  the 
flgtircs? 

Mr.  Ellender.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  have  flg- 
tu-es.  as  of  November  30,  1967,  of  $1,102,925,- 
657.08. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Anyway,  let  us  iigree  that  it 
is  over  $1  billion. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  In  escrow.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate.  S.  1401.  exempts  the  escrow  funds 
from  any  earmarking,  imless  they  are  de- 
cided by  the  court,  of  courEe,  to  be  Federal 
funds.  I  am  referring  to  section  (d)  of  tlie 
text  of  S.  1401.  .as  amended  by  the  committee. 
At  the  bottom  of  page  2  the  pending  bill 
states : 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  rev- 
enues shall  include  the  funds  held  in  escrow 
under  the  interim  agreement  of  October  12. 
1056.  between  the  United  States  ;aid  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  the  extent  the  United 
States  Is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such 
escrow  funds." 

Mr.  Ellender.  I  pointed  that  out. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ellender.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to 
make,  which  I  failed  to  do.  During  the  de- 
bate  on   the   bill   in   1953.   the   Senator   will 

remember,  if  he  was  here 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  I  was.  It  was  the  first 
year  I  was  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ellender.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  to  car- 
mark  the  proceeds  of  offshore  mineral  de- 
velopment   for    educational    purposes.    The 

Senate  failed  to  do  it 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  Senate  approved  the 
Hill  "oil  for  the  lamps  of  learning"  amend- 
ment. The  House  refused  to  go  along,  and  it 
had  to  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
prove it.  the  idea  being  that  none  of  these 
funds  should  be  earmarked,  particularly 
those  that  are  destined  for  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

Let  me  also  say  one  other  thing  to  my 
friend  from  Washington.  I  have  been  told 
that  a  number  of  Senators  have  received 
notice  that  unless  they  voted  for  this 
measure,    their    States    would    lose    various 


sums  of  money  for  park  purposes.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  every  bill  that  has  so  fur  been 
passed  suggesting  the  creation  of  a  park  has 
had  an  open  authorization,  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  money  for  that 
purpose.  IB  the  SenaU>r  aware  of  that? 
Mr.  Jackson.  Tlie  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Ellender.  It  strikes  me  Uiat  what 
ought  to  take  place  Is  that  those  Interested 
In  that  matter  should  come  before  Congress, 
or  get  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an 
estimate  of  how  much  should  be  appro- 
priated, and  get  it  done  in  the  normal  way. 
instead  of  coming  in  and  asking  that  these 
funds  be  earmarked  in  advance  for  that 
purpo.se. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  probably  already  ample  authority 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  parks 
already  authorized  by  Congress,  but  rather 
than  rely  solely  on  that  principle,  I  have 
attempted  in  my  amendment  to  preserve  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  reporting  this 
bill,  while,  at  the  same  time,  removing  the 
objectionable  features,  principally,  the  ear- 
marking, or  dedication  In  advance  of  reve- 
nues to  specified  purposes. 

Tills,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  only  prudent 
manner,  the  only  businesslike  manner.  In 
which  to  operate  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  It  already  enjoys  some  $100 
million  per  year  in  dedicated  funds.  It  would 
be  manifestly  wrong  for  the  Senate  to.  in 
effect,  double  this  amount,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  further  freeze  the  purpfxses  for  which 
scarce  Federal  revenues  can  be  spent. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  today.  Let  me  emphasize 
again  that  It  seems  to  me  it  comes  with  [loor 
{^race  for  the  Senate,  having  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  told  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Sates  that  they  must  pay  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax because  of  the  dire  financial  circum- 
stances which  confront  otir  country,  to  then 
turn  right  .-iround  and  dedic.Tte  to  park  pur- 
poses funds  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  general  Government 
obligations.  It  is  neither  Just,  fair,  nor  sound 
business  practice  for  us  to.dlvert  .seven  hun- 
dred million  dollars  over  the  next  5  years 
Into  a  special  fund  with  limited  purpo^s 
and  limited  objectives. 

Our  Nation  confronts  a  fiscal  crisis;  we 
face  tremendous  demands  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  tax  moneys.  We  are  supporting  a  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  for  increased  expenditures 
for  slum  clearance.  Job  training.  Improved 
housing,  and  similar  purposes.  Otu  Treasury 
runs  the  greatest  deficit  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  afford 
to  dedicate  to  limited  and  special  purposes 
moneys  which  would  otherwise  be  credited 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  be 
available  for  appropriation  for  such  general 
purposes  as  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Congress,  together,  might 
determine. 

I  urge  the  .tdoptlon  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  We  must  require  the  funds 
provided  for  parkland  purposes,  or  any  other 
purposes,  be  handled  in  the  normal  way.  by 
the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Of  course.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  procedure  that  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  the  pending  meas- 
ure. All  expenditures  Irom  it  would  have  to 
be  authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress. 
which  means  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  have  to  take  the  necessary 
action  through  regular  appropriation  proce- 
dures. 

Tj3  return,  however,  to  the  fundamental 
question,  on  which  I  fully  understand  the 
views  ot  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  it 
is  the  matter  that  we  debated  at  length  in 
1953.  as  to  whether  or  not  the  funds  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which  is  Fed- 


eral property,  .should  be  made  available  t" 
ihe  adjoining  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  matter  was  thoroughly 
debated  and  discussed,  and  as  a  result,  we 
wrote  into  the  law  at  that  lime,  in  the  Oiiti-r 
Continental  Shelf  Act.  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

•Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  for  adop- 
tion of  State  law  ;is  law  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  never  be  Intcrprctetl  as  a  basis  for 
claiming  any  interest  in  or  jurisdiction  on 
behalf  of  any  SUte  lor  any  purpose  over  the 
.seabed  and  s'ub.soll  for  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  or  the  properly  .and  natural  resources 
thereof  or  the  revenues  thcrclrom." 

Mr.  President,  that  language,  as  I  read  It. 
is  complttely  unequivocal.  I  think  Congress 
met  the  l.ssiie  15  years  ago  head  on.  Il  was 
agreed,  iifter  C'ongrcss  had  made  available 
the  so-called  tldelands,  out  to  the  3-mlle 
limit,  and  farther  in  the  case  of  States  which 
h.td  a  special  historic  situation  that  JustUied 
a  greater  area,  that  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  lands  beyond  that  point  were  Federal 
property,  and  the  adjoining  States  were  not 
to  lay  claim  to  such  property  or  any  revenue 
therefrom. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  here  Is  the  earmarking  of  funds 
from  Federal  mineral  development  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Tliese  ftinds  derive 
Ijrlm.irlly  from  the  sale  of  oil  leases— tlu-re 
are  sulphur  leases  also.  I  believe — so  that  all 
of  the  States  can  p.artlclpatc  in  the  revenue 
that  becomes  available  from  lime  to  lime 
from  the  .sale  of  the  leases. 

Under  the  Land  and  Water  Cijn.scrvnlk>n 
Act  which  this  bill  -seeks  to  amend,  funds 
will  be  made  available  l<.r  certain  projects 
within  the  50  States.  Tlie  amounts  are  deli-r- 
mlned  year  by  year  by  the  Commltlec  on  Ap- 
propriations with  the  approval  of  Congress. 
So  I  think  the  question  of  the  rlcrhts  of  the 
.'ixijolnlng  .StAtes  wras  settled  in  1953. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  a  St.ate,  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  which  they  have  scJd 
some  oil  leases.  It  Is  true  th.at  we  have  not 
liad  much  luck,  as  they  have  h.-ixl  on  the  gulf. 
I  hope  we  .sh.i.11  h.ivc  Ijetter  luck  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  I  think  our  people  understand  lh.it 
decision  that  was  made  in  1953.  It  seems  to 
me.  that  matter  having  been  resolved,  th.it 
real  question  is  .is  to  whetlier  <vr  not  It  is 
desirable  to  make  a  portion  of  these  funds 
available  for  the  50  States.  Tlie  law  permits  ;i 
CO-40  division,  with  as  much  cus  15-perrcnl 
variation  cither  way. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  as  I  have 
P'aiutcd  otit.  the  money.  In  part — as  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  oji  Appropriations. 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law — caji  be  used 
to  make  funds  available  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies that  have  Federal  properties  within  the 
jjrovislons  of  the  L.ind  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  real  reasons  whv 
the  Rockefeller  Commission,  headed  bv 
Laurence  Rockefeller,  recommended  very 
strongly  the  earmarking  of  funds,  was  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  States  to  plan  iihead. 
This  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  highway  fund, 
under  which  the  States  are  given  .some  guide- 
lines. t.o  that  they  can  plan  ahead  In  appro- 
priating money  to  meet  their  part  ot  the 
FV?deral  highway  program. 

Tliat  is  precisely  what  we  are  tryin:;  to  do 
here  for  outdoor  recreatioji.  Mr.  l^esldent. 
we  had  rejiresentatlves  In  from  the  States, 
and  they  made  the  jxant  over  and  over  again 
that  they  needed  some  kind  of  a  guideline, 
to  luiow  what  the  next  5-year  program  of  the 
United  States  would  be  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds.  I  think  one  oi  the 
very  fine  things  in  connection  with  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is  that  it 
encourages  the  States  to  put  up  money,  lo 
meet  the  matching  provisions  in  the  Federal 
act. 

My  own  State  passed  a  bond  referendum 
4  years  ago.  which  provides  a  very  substan- 
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tlal  sum  of  money  for  park  a.nd  recreation 
development.  Including  funds  to  be  avail- 
able, to  be  matched  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Oonser\'atlon  Act. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  that  our  approach 
in  S.  1401  does  help  to  give  to  the  States  the 
kind  of  guldancethey  need.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  long  list  of  precedents 
In  connection  with  the  earmarking  of  funds 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  property,  whether 
it  Is  in  the  form  of  land  or  whether  It  Is 
In  the  form  of  th^t  which  is  extracted  from 
the  lands — timber,  minerals,  and  so  on. 

It  Is  true.  Mr  President,  that  in  the  past 
the  eapnarking  of  the  funds  has  been  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  receive  a  portion 
and  the  States,  and  certain  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  States,  a  certaiii  portion  of 
the  money.  The  precedents  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  referred  to,  in 
which  the  States  participated,  of  course,  re- 
lated to  lands  solely  within  the  b<3undarles 
of  the  States.  We  are  now  addressing  our- 
selves to  lands  that  are  not  within  any 
State,  but  are,  indeed,  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  these  lands  are  not  within 
the  boundaries  nor  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  adjoining  States 

So.  Mr  President  i  Mr  Moss  in  the  chair), 
I  thiijk  It  i^  »  very  fair  rule  that  we  seek  to 
apply  here. 

I  must  say  that  the  bill,  especially  as  sub- 
stantially cut  back  from  the  way  it  was  In- 
troduced, is  a  moderate  one  and  is  one  in 
which  the  States  especially  will  have  the 
wind  of  broad  guidelines  they  need  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  share  of  the  development 
of  park  lands,  recreation  lands,  seashore 
lands,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long  nf  Louisiana.  Mr  President,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  when  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  other  great  Western  States  were 
carved  out  of  the  Federal  domain,  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  land  which  was  not  being 
constructively  used.  No  one  was  living  on 
a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  seek  to 
exclude  that  from  the  bi:)undaries  of  the 
State  The  Feileral  Government  included 
that  land  wlthir.  the  boundaries  of  the  State, 
and  in  laws  subsequently  passed,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  of  the  minerals  produced  from 
those  lands,  37'..  percent  would  go  directly 
to  those  States — such  as  the  great  State  of 
Washington — 10  percent,  I  believe,  would  go 
to  administration,  and  the  other  52 '2  per- 
cent would  go  into  a  reclamation  fund  to 
provide  power  and  bring  water  on  those 
lands. 

In  effect,  those  Western  States  which  con- 
tain most  of  this  land  have  received  nearly 
all  of  the  benefit  from  all  minerals  produced 
there 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  from  Louisiana 
complain  about  that  Louisiana  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  before  any  of  those  States 
were.  However,  we  went  along  with  that 
program.  Those  States  have  had  the  full 
benefit  of  taking  the  mineral  resources  and 
using  them  to  develop  further  the  land  and 
resources 

With  regard  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas,  in  many  instances  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  go  first  and  seek  to  foroe 
the  States  out  of  those  areas. 

Louisiana,  for  example,  had  claimed  land 
extending  far  beyond  the  claim  of  the.  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Government 
did  not  seek  to  provide  that  that  wi^  Federal 
land,  as  it  logically  could  have  done  and  as 
it  could  do  with  any  land  beneath  ocean 
water.  It  pursued  the  thought  that  this  was 
an  area^'ln  which  the  Federal  Government 
had  paramount  rights. 

Even  so.  I  to  produce  the  minerals  from 
this  land  is  not  like  finding  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Somebody  has 
to  work  Somebody  has  to  take  the  risk.  Some- 


body has  to  risk  capital.  Some  peoole  have  to 
risk  their  lives.  Some  people  have  to  Invest 
their  labor  In  It. 

There  are  problems  that  go  along  with  the 
development  of  those  resources.  A  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  pollution  occurs  In  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  companies  to  keep  it 
down.  However,  when  one  finds  a  source  of 
large  amounts  of  revenue  out  there,  the 
parallel  to  the  very  fine  program  that  has 
invested  so  much  money  In  developing  these 
Western  States  which  have  targe  public  do- 
mains of.  Federal  land,  would  be  to  take 
money  that  Is  received  from  minerals  found 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  invest 
that  money  in  developing  the  potential  of 
the  water  as  well  as  those  submerged  lands. 
If  we  were  to  do  that  we  would  be  moving 
tow.ird  die  development  of  the  fantastic  po- 
tential of  the  sea. 

I  am  Informed  by  people  who  claim  to  know 
something  about  the  stibject,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  be  experts  In  It,  that  the  sea 
could  produce  100  times  as  mtich  food  as  It 
produces  now.  One  would  think  that  at  a 
m;lhlmum  something  should  be  done  to  clean 
up  the  pollution  that  flows  into  the  sea  and 
that  occurs  In  the  sea. 

One  Would  think  that  a  propram  of  this 
sort  would  be  parallel  to  the  kind  of  program 
that  exists  with  regard  to  the  reclamation 
States. 

Would  it  not  seem,  that  In  fairness  and 
Justice,  the  coastal  States  should  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  in  a  fashion  parallel  to  the 
treatment  afforded  those  Inland  States  Into 
which  the  Federal  Government  saw  fit  to  put 
large  domains  of  federally  owned  land. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
say  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  prior  to 
the  Submerged  Lands  and  Outer  Shelf  Acts 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  the  so-called  tidelands.  from  the  low 
wat«r  mark,  on  out  to  the  outer  shelf,  were 
not  the  property  of  the  States.  Rather  they 
were  under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

However.  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  a  gift 
of  the  areas  within  States  seaward  bound- 
aries to  the  coastal  States. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  did  not  refer 
to  that  as  a  part  of  this  overall  settlement 
of  the  subnierged  lands  issue.  I  must  say  that 
the  amounts  Involved  were  substantial  in- 
deed. Certainly,  as  time  goes  on.  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  received.  Then,  hav- 
ing given  a  rich  portion  to  the  coastal  States. 
Congress  passed  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act  and  wrote  into  the  law.  as  part  of  that 
settlement,  the  provision  that  I  mentioned 
before. 

Mr.  LoNO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  quote-that  provision? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Paragraph  3  of  section  1333 
of  title  43  of  the  United  States  Code  reads 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  for 
adoption  of  State  law  as  the  law  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  never  be  interpreted  as  a 
basis  for  claiming  any  interest  in  or  Jurisdic- 
tion on  behalf  of  any  State  for  any  purpose 
over  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf,  or  the  property  and  nat- 
tjral  resources  thereof  or  the  revenues  there- 
from." , 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  Included 
because  we  wanted  to  make  sure,  since  the 
States  had  obtained  everything  out  to  the 
3-mile  limit,  and  beyond  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain States,  on  a  complete  quitclaim  basis, 
that  additional  claims  should  not  be  made 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

That  decision  was  made  In  unequivocal 
terms  in  1953.  We  are  now  discussing  It 
again  in  1968,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
Congress  tmderstood  at  that  time  that  some 
effort  would  be  made  to  earmark  these  funds 
for  the  adjoining  States,  .\nA  as  the  Senator 
knows.  In  the  htearlngs  in  executive  session 
at  that  time,  when  we  met  to  mark  up  the 
bill,  it  was  anflclpated  that  this  question 
would  be  raised.  So  the  Interior  Committee 
In  the  83d  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  clarlftca- 


slon,  after  a  discussion  In  the  markup  wrote 
In  that  particular  provision  I  have  Just 
quoted  plus  language  In  the  record  to  cor- 
roborate further  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President  that 
Is  the  second  time  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
misconstrue  that  very  provision  he  has  read. 
I  corrected  him  when  he  did  it  before,  and  I 
win  correct  him  again.  I  hope  that  eventually 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  on  what  the 
language  is  intended  to  mean. 

I  was  on  the  committee  and  supported  that 
very  amendment  to  which  the  Senator  mnkes 
reference.  Those  of  us  who  represent  coastal 
States  made  very  much  of  the  point  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  places  where 
there  would  be  no  body  of  law  applicable  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  if  we  did  not  let  the 
laws  of  those  coastal  States  apply  In  tliose 
areas.  For  example,  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  law  against  murder  tinless  It  is  the 
murder  of  the  President.  So.  we  said  that  the 
body  of  State  law  would  apply  and  the  State 
boundaries  would  be  extended  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  was  said  that  provision  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  claim  of  the  Stat«  to  that  prop- 
erty. 

Tlie  Senator  did  construe  that  provision  as 
javing  that  the  States  foreswore  themselves 
bf  all  claim  they  had  or  any  interest  in  that 
pronerty  because  it  adjoined  their  bound- 
aries, because  it  wa.s  their  people  who  were 
working  to  produce  it.  and  because  from  that 
very  land  very  serious  problems  were  in- 
volved   Nothing  of  that  sort  was  intended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  former  Sen- 
ator Cordon  was  the  one  who  Insisted  on  that 
particular  language  being  in  the  bill.  He 
supported  the  overall  language,  of  course, 
just  as  I  did. 

We  felt  that  State  law  should  apply  where 
there  was  no  law  to  apply  to  those  particular 
problems  otherwise.  It  was  extended  on  that 
basis,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whose  workmen's  compensation  law  would 
apply,  the  State  botindarles  would  be  extend- 
ed. But  the  States  in  no  wise,  by  \-irtue  of 
that,  agreed,  accepted,  or  made  any  commit- 
ment that  they  would  not  assert  In  the  fu- 
ttire  that  they  had  an  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  that  they  were  concerned  about  it. 
Tlie  people  who  are  producing  the  very 
wealth  that  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  pour 
Into  his  fund  are  happy  to  be  citizens  of 
those  States:  and  those  States  are  providing 
pwlice  protection,  educational  services,  and 
the  highways  over  which  the  equipment  to 
develop  this  Continental  Shelf  must  neces- 
sarily move 

I  am  not  asserting  for  the  purpose  of  this 
debate,  at  this  point,  that  the  States  should 
get  directly  the  37 U  percent  that  would  go 
to  a  State  such  as  Washington,  on  Federal 
lands  located  therein.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
States  that  adjoin  the  Continental  Shelf  have 
an  interest  parallel  to  the  Interest  that  the 
vipland  States  have  with  regard  to  Federal 
lands  located  in  those  States. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
lias  made  a  very  ingenious  argument.  I  have 
not  said  anything  about  any  kind  of  bilat- 
eral agreement  between  the  affected  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Obviously,  what  Congress  did  was  of  a  uni- 
lateral nature — that  is,  it  is  a  declaration  by 
Congress  so  far  as  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
at  that  time.  This  Congress  cannot  bind  fu- 
ture Congresses.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  I 
wish  to  make  very  clear  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  bound — I  do 
not  believe  their  Representatives  or  Senators 
were  bound — by  the  language  that  I  have 
quoted.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
or  a  compact  that  can  never  be  obligated  or 
terminated.  It  Is  not  that  at  all. 

Obviously,  all  it  is  is  a  statement  in  a 
statute,  and  it  is  law.  together  with  the  lan- 
guage In  the  report,  that  made  clear  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  so  far  as  the  Federal 
lands  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
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We  anticipated  in  our  discussions  that  a 
claim  would  be  made  at  some  time  for  rev- 
enues or  for  the  land,  and  we  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  this  should  not  be  done  in  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation  that  we 
approved. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator  about 
his  State  or  any  other  State  being  bound. 
Obviouslv.  we  could  not  do  that. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  that  language  precludes  coastal 
States  from  iisklng  In  the  future  that  some 
revenues  from  this  area  should  be  used  to 
help  provide  hurricane  protection,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  absolutely  not.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  langtiage  of  the  statute, 
being  statutorv,  can  be  amended  and  changed 
by  Congress  at  any  time.  The  Representatives 
have  the  right,  under  our  Constitution,  to 
make  anv  kind  of  claim  to  it. 

I  mere'lv  wanted  to  make  clear  the  legisla- 
tive history,  in  the  form  of  the  language  in 
the  report,  the  debate  and  discussion,  and 
then  the  statutory  language  that  we  had  In 
mind,  that  claims  would  be  made,  and  that 
we  did  not  want  any  of  the  language  con- 
ferring on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  the 
application  of  State  law  where  Federal  law 
applied  to  be  Interpreted  ;is  giving  to  the 
States  any  right  to  claim  revenue  or  property 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  see  if  we 
understand  each  other  about  this  matter, 
because  It  Is  very  important  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  understand  it. 

This  particular  provision  was  sought  by 
coastal  States.  Louisiana  supported  it.  I.  as  a 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  supported  it.  We 
contended  that  the  State  law  should  be 
applicable  bevond  the  State  boundary  in  this 
area  ;xnd  that  the  State  boundary  should  be 
extended  for  that  purpose  Those  who  went 
along  with  the  States  in  this  matter  said. 
"Pine.  We  are  willing  to  make  the  State  law 
applicable  In  the  area,  but  we  want  it  under- 
stood that  the  fact  that  we  make  the  State 
law  applicable  there  shall  not  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  State  to  claim  that  it  owns  that  prop- 
erty or  that  we  owe  the  State  money." 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  State  cannot 
claim  for  a  thousand  other  reasons  that  it 
has  .wme  interest  or  why  it  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  distribution  of  the  revenue 
that  comes  from  that  area. 

For   example,    if   the   people   of   Louisiana 
develop  those  resources.  Louisiana  Is  entitled 
to  ask  for  some  consideration  for  that  reason, 
whether  they  get  any  or  not.  If  the  people  of 
some   other '  State   develop   those   resources, 
they  are  entitled  to  ask  for  consideration;  or 
they  are  entitled  to  say  that  when  that  area 
is  developed  and  resources  are  extracted  from 
it.  either  all  or  some  part  of  those  resources 
should  be  directed  to  repairing  the  dam.age 
that  Is  done   in  extracting  those  resources, 
such  as  the  pollution  of  the  water  and  the 
destruction  of  the  potential  of  that  area  to 
produce  oysters,  shrimp,  or  other  marine  life. 
Nothing  in  the  language  precludes  coastal 
States  from  saying.  "As  you  deplete  this  re- 
source"— and  it  will  not  last  forever — "please 
Invest  some   of   this   revenue   in   helping   to 
increase  the  yield  of  the  sea:   so  that  when 
we  look  to  the  day  that  no  longer  do  our 
people  have  jobs  on   the  oil   rigs,   they  can 
perhaps  have  jobs  manning  fishing  boats  to 
fertilize  the  sea.  to  farm  the  sea.  to  plant  it 
and  harvest  It.  so  that  there  will  be  a  much 
bigger  \-ield.  and  the  people  in   the  coastal 
States  can  have  some  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  own  or 
control  it." 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President.  I  reiterate 
again  that,  obviously,  Congress  does  not  have 
the  authority,  by  statute,  to  bind  a  State  in 
a  situation  such  as  we  are  discussing.  I  have 
never  contended  that.  I  have  merely  related 
all  this  to  indicate  the  legislative  history 
behind  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  in- 
volving the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


I  must  say  that  I  fully  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  two  very  able  Senators  from 
Louisiana  regarding  the  land  that  adjoins 
their  tidelands  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  say  that,  based 
on  all  the  precedents,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  a  situation  Involving  Federal  property 
that  is  not  within  the  confines  of  any  one 
State,  I  beheve  we  are  very  properly  dealing 
with  an  entirely  different  precedent  This  is 
especially  so,  Mr.  President,  when  we  take 
Into   consideration    that,   as   a    part   of    this 


unilateral  act  of  Congress.  I  have  never  con- 
tended what  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Congress  did  In- 
tend, to  some  extent  at  least,  to  Influence 
future  Congresses  and  States  In  the  future 
because  It  said,  by  doing  this  we  want  to 
make  clear  that  what  we  do  In  this  Instance 
in  extending  State  law  out  here  will  not  .serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  State  making  a  further 
claim  However,  that  language  never  was  In- 
tended to  preclude  a  State  from  asserting 
then  or  in  the  future  an  appeal  for  equity  in 
the  State,  whose  people  were  producing  the 
wealth  we  are  discussing  here 

Mr.  Jackson    I  wl.sh  to  conclude  this  part 


legal  settlement  by  Congress.  Congress  gave 

to  the  States  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  ^   ,  ^ 

property  in  the  form  of  tidelands  out  to  the  of  the  matter  by  saying  that  what  Congress 

3-mlle  limit.  :md  beyond.  In  the  case  of  cer-  tried  to  do  in  1953  with  respect  to  the  Outer 

tain    States.    This    Is    a    part    of    the    entire  Continental  Shelf  was  to  make  very  clear- 


matter. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  in  error  with  respect  to  that.  That 
was  not  a  part  of  this  bill  about  which  the 
Senator  Is  talking. 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  were  two  separate  bills 
but  together  they  formed  the  overall  settle- 
ment of  the  submerged  lands  Issue. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  They  were  two  sepa- 
rate bills.  I  voted  for  one  and  against  the 


as  clear  as  we  could — that  the  mineral  re- 
so\ircps  of  the  oiuer  shelf  lands  were  Fed- 
eral  property  In  every  sense  of   the  term 

However,  we  felt.  In  order  u>  have  proper 
administration  of  the  shelf,  that  where  there 
was  no  Federal  law  that  was  applicable  In  a 
particular  situation  the  law  of  tly  adjoin- 
ing State  should  be  applicable.  The  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  the  fact  that  previous  bills 
had    been    introduced    in    Congress    which 


other    one  bill  provided  for  what  would  be     wov.ld    have    given    to    the    St«J«-^    "<?\   ""'V 
done  about  the  3-mlle  limit  along  the  bound-     ^^ncls    within    the  ^'-"^'^^1'"^'^, '"^^^.'^'f  :'^'^ 

boundary,  but  lands  many,  many  miles  De- 


aries of  those  States. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  only  reason  why  I  raised 
this  question  is  that  the  able  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  had  pointed  out  that  In 
the  case  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  the 
States  get  a  certain  proportion  ol  the  re- 
ceipts, and.  therefore,  why  should  not  the 
same  apply  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf? 

I  hasten  to  add  that  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  one  must 
point  out  that  the  Federal  Government  made 
a  Gift  of  lands  outright.  Federal  lands  worth 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  tideland  .States.  I 
believe  that  fact  must  be  taken  Into  coi> 
slderatlon  In  any  sensible  discussion  of  this 
overall  problem. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  Itself  made  Fed- 
eral lands  available  to  certain  States  In  the 
Union  for  school  purposes  and  other  pur- 
poses over  a  period  of  time 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  While  the  Senator 


yond  State  boundaries  In  some  instiinces. 
State  claims  went  out  27  miles,  and  In  others 
to  the  outer  edge  oi  the  outer  .shelf 

So  Congre.ss  wanted  to  make  clear  that 
nothing  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Ac  t 
was  to  be  construed  as  a  basis  for  further 
claim  to  the  land  beyond  that  contained  in 
the  lirst  so-called  tidelands  bill  we  had 
passed;  that  is.  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 

I  think  the  point  here  Is  a  legal  point  The 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  bind  the  States 
Clearly,  one  Congress  can  change  any  law 
that  another  Congress  has  passed  The  only 
thing  we  cannot  change  is  the  Constitution. 
That  has  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  Jackson.  I  yield 

Mr.  Holland.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
minor  misconception  about  what  transpired 


Is  relating  all  of  that,  let  us  make  this  mat-  ^^  jggg    inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Plor- 

ter   clear.    For   more   than    a    hundred    years  ^^^   y^^^   ^   considerable   part    in   developing 

the  Federal   Government  did  not  claim  the  ,^^,^1^    ^^^    ^j^g    j^^.g    passed,    particularly    the 

lands;  the  States  claimed  them   When  Secre-  giihinerged  Lands  Act,  and  also  a  conslder- 

tary  Ickes  decided   to  claim   them,  and   the  .^^^^^  p,,^j  ii5the  Continental  Shelf  Act,  per- 

Supreme  Court  decided  to  go  along  with  him,  j^^^       j   ^^^   make   statements   which   would 

the  States  came   in  and  said   they  thought  be  clarifying. 


they  should  be  given  better  consideration 
than  that  and  Congress  agreed  to  It. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  wish  to  retry  the 
Tidelands  case.  That  case  went  on  for  days 
and  days. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  bring  up 
that  point.  The  Senator  has  been  reading 
from  a  provision  under  which  he  gave  the  Im- 
pression he  was  trying  to  contend  that  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  provided  that 
the  coastal  States  shall  assert  no  claim  and 
have  no  interest  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  If  that  is  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind 
he  could  not  be  more  wrong  If  he  were 
working  at  being  wrong,  because  that  pro- 
vision was  placed  in  the  law  with  the  urging 


First.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton Is  In  error— not  great  error  but  error— 
in  stating  that  the  Federal  Government 
"gave"  to  the  various  .States  the  lands  within 
their  territorial  limits  extending  generally 
3  martlme  miles,  but  as  to  some  States  3 
maritime  leagues. 

What  happened  w.is  that  the  Frder.il 
Government  in  effect  quitclaimed  those 
areas  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Jackson.  What  was  the  consideration' 

Mr.  Holland.  There  had  never  been  a 
cl.'ilni  by  the  Federal  courts  that  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  owned  those  lands  The 
three  Supreme  Court  cA,ses  ctjntrolllntr.  which 
were  the  California  case,  the  Texas  case,  and 


suggestion,  and  votes  of  the  coastal   States  the  Louisiana  case,  all  held  that  the  Federal 

tosee  that  their  laws  would  apply  In  that  GoverAiient    had    a    "paramount    interest," 

area.  It  has  been  said  that  the  fact  that  we  whatever    that    meant,    but    they    ctixefully 

made  the  State  law  applicable  here  shall  not  shied  away  from  saying  the  Federal  Govem- 

serve  as  a   basis  for   the   State  claiming   an  rnent  owned  the  beds  of  the  sea  out  to  the 

interest.   That   did   not   mean    that   a   State  umlts  of  the  Stiites.  They  said   the  Federal 

was  not  asking  for  equity  and  justice,  paral-  Government    had    a    "paramount    interest," 

lei  to  what  has   been  done  for  reclamation  and    the    States    came    back    and    .asked    lor 

States.  That  was  not  Intended  and  I  hope  the  quitclaims  of   that  paramount  Interest,  not 

Senater  does  not  think  that  it  Is  what  was  a  gift  of  the  Uvnds.   because  the  lands  were 

intended  because  he   will   look   in  vain   tor  not  held,  even  by  Supreme  Court  decisions. 


support  for  that  argument. 

Mr.  J.«cKSON.  Many  of  the  .Senators  who  are 
now  In  the  Chamber  are  lawyers.  Obviously, 
the  83d  Congress  In  lg53  could  not  bind 
future  Congresses.  We  had  no  way  to  bind  the 
States.  This  is  not  a  contract;  It  Is  an  act,  the 


to  be  the  property  of  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  I  bring  up  that  point  Is  that 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
California  case  had  made  it  very  clear  that 
Lf    the    rules    of    laches,    estoppel,    and    the 
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st^lut^  of  limitations  had  a^jpUed  against 
the  Federal  Govermnent,  the  court's  ruling 
could  not  be  as  was  the  majority  holding 
In  the  GaJlfornla  case. 

They  all  recognized  the  fact  there  had  been 
a  long  course  of  dealings,  over  a  hundred 
years,  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
had.  In  the  course  of  many  Instances,  rec- 
i>gnlzed  State  title  In  those  lands.  Senators 
will  find  that  In  the  opinion,  and  particularly 
the  opinion  in  the  California  case,  it  was 
freely  stated  that  If  the  laws  of  laches,  estop- 
pel, and  the  statute  of  limitations  had  ap- 
plied against  the  Federal  Government,  as 
they  would  apply  against  an  ordinary  in- 
dividual, there  would  be  no  question  of  the 
right  of  the  States  to  maintain  their  own 
paramount  interest  and  title  in  the  sub- 
merged lands.  So  the  purpose  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  was  to.  in  efTect.  quitclaim 
b.-icli  to  the  States  that  strip  of  land  so  as 
to — if  one  can  say  this  in  so  many  words-=- 
admlt  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  been  subject  to  the  rules  of  Inches, 
estoppel,  and  the  statute  of  limi1><\tion8.  and 
that  the  long  established  rule  of  dealings  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  government  would  be  recognized;  and 
that  that  strljTof  land  would  be  quitclaimed 
back  to  the  States.  The  word  "quitclaim" 
appears  several  times  in  the  debate  on  the 
Submerged  Cands  Act.  and  I  think  in  the  act 
itself. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Sen-.tor   from   Warhlneton. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  we  are  dealing  in 
legal  i.sms. 

When  I  s.iy  "own."  a  pcr.-on  does  njt  really 

own  his  re.il  proi->erty.  Let  us  go  back  to  law 

school   for  a  moment.   We  were   all   taught 

in  re.il   propertv   that  what  one   has   is  an 

, "interest  In  land."  There  are  varying  degrees 

'of    interest    in    land.    The    highest    form    of 

.  Interest  one  can  have -is  a  title  in  fee  simple. 

However,  in  accordance  with  the  common  law 

doctrine,     ownership     descends     from     the 

Crown,  or  Bovereifn. 

I  think  what   w<?   nresoylng  here   Is  that 
the  Feder.il  Government,  in  asserting  a  para- 
mount interest,  for  ai;  practical  purposes — 
let  us  face  1: — Vr.d  title  in  fee  simple. 
Mr.  Holland.  No.  no. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  let  us  Jtist  be  practical. 
Was  tfiere  any  dispute  at  the  time  that  the 
oil — and  this  is  what  we  are  really  talking' 
about — in  the  tidelands.  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  would  not  be  available  to 
the  States? 

Mr,  Holland.  None  at  qrll,  because  that 
was  the  principal  thing  at  issue  in  the 
decision. 

Mr  Jackson.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Holland.  But  it  was  the  values 
other  than  the  oil.  as  regards  19  of  the  22 
maritime  States,  that  we  were  particularly 
concerned  about.  We  were  disturbed  about 
the  right  to  use  far  fill  purposes,  for  the 
btuldlng  of  piers,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
uvi^te.  and  so  forth,  those  areas  in  which 
■Ae  have  so  much  frontage  that  cannot  be 
used  or  developed  without  those  uses.  But 
so  much  only  for  that  point,  because  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  it  in  any  great  detail.  It 
was  not  a  gift  of  fee  simple  title.  It  was  a , 
quitclaim  of  the  Interest  that»was  fffkajx 
quired  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
three  decisions,  and  which  the  Federal  courts 
carefully  refrained  from  saying  was  a  title  of 
property  rights  but  was  of  "paramount  in- 
terest." whatever  that  means. 

Now.  the  second  f>oint 

Mr.  J.vTKSON.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
finish  this  point,  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant? Is  it  not  fair  to  say.  then,  that  the 
title  conveyed  was  less  than  fee  simple? 
Mr.  Holland.  It  was  less  than  fee  simple? 
Mr.  Jackson  But  if  we  were  only  con- 
cerned about  the  right  of  &U  in  certain  areas 
CI  the  Udelands,  and  that  was  all  that  was  at 


stake,  why  did  ve  not  exempt  the  oil  prop- 
erties? This  flgUt  was  over  the  oil  lands 
which  was  a  very  valuable  Interest  in  land. 
That  is  my  point.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
voted  against  the  conveyance  to  the  States 
of   this   valuable  Federal  property. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  fight,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, was  not  on  the  oil  feature,  but  more 
largely  on  others,  because  we  have  several 
hundred  keys  or  Islands  which  could  not  be 
developed — very  valuable  tracts  of  little,  odd 
shaped,  and  sometimes  very  small  lands,  most 
of  wliich  could  not  be  developed  without  the 
right  oi  recourse  to  both  the  Straits  of 
Florida  or  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  to  the  extent 
of  use  to  a  regular  line  and  to  fill  and  to  use 
the  areas  of  salt  water  for  the  building  of 
piers. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  we  even 
had  many  Instances  wherein  the  law  had 
been  so  well  regarded  that  bond  attorneys 
had  passed  upon  the  right  of  municipalities 
and  other  public  units  to  build  and  develop 
piers,  and  so  forth — as  for  Instance.  In  At- 
lantic City,  out  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
to  give  ^  mortgage  upon  the  bottoms  and  the 
structure  that  was  upon  the  bottoms.  I  am 
not  wanting  to  argue  the  matter  overall,  but 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  a  point,  that  it  was  not  an 
outright  gift,  but  was  a  quitclaim  and  was 
Ro  stated  many  times  In  the  act  or  on  this 
floor,  and  was  to  have  settled  the  disturbing 
question. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  because  I  made  some  study 
of  It  at  the  time,  that  we  discovered  about 
100  instances  In  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
prior  to  tiiat  time,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government,  tlirough  its  appropriate  officers, 
hud  asked  the  States  for  the  right  to  use 
certain  of  the  bottoms  for  certain  Federal 
purposes  and  had  been  granted  that  right — 
some  of  them  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Florida. 

So  that  there  was  a  course  of  dealing  there, 
under  which,  if  both  units  had  been  private 
parties  there  would  not  have  been  the 
slightest  question  about  the  fact  that  title 
to  that  strip  of  land  that  constitued  sub- 
merged Jands  would  have  belonged  to  the 
States,  but  It  was  a  quitclaim  deed.  Now.  let 
mp  sret  to  another  point 

Mr  Jackson.  Would  the  Senator  please  let 
me  finish  this  one  point?  That  bill  .is  passed, 
m  providing  for  a  quitclaim  on  the  property 
in  question,  involved  conveyance  to  the 
States  of  valuable  property — of  a  valuable 
property  interest. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  bill  as  pa.ssed  Involved 
the  yielding  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
any  right,  title,  and  Interest  It  had  under 
the  term  "paramount  interest."  which  was 
all  that  It  had  ever  had  or  ever  claimed  had 
been  given  it  under  the  three  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Was  the  property  being  con- 
veyed by  the  statute  of  value? 

Mr.  Holland.  In  most  cases,  it  was. 

Mr    J.\ckson.  .And  very  stibstantlal  value. 

Mr.  Holland.  So  far  iis  Florida  is  con- 
cerned, there  was  never  any  oil  involved  in 
better  than  1.100  miles  of  that  frontage;  and 
yet  the  most  valuable  property  we  have  in 
our  State  is  the  gulf  front,  the  ocean  front, 
and  the  Straits  of  Florida  property  to  de- 
velop the  properties,  particularly  if  they 
grew  to  city  size. 

To  get  to  my  second  point,  shortly  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bills,  at  a  convention 
held  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  had  been 
agreed  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  which 
is  the  vote  required  in  order  to  set  up  inter- 
national law,  that  all  nations  should  have 
the  right  to  develop  and  use  the  property 
values  that  might  be  discovered,  utilized,  and 
developed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  sea  adjoin- 
ing them  out  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Thus,  there  are  two  problems  involved. 
One  was  to  balance  the  books  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  govern- 


ments, which  had  urisen  from  the  three  de- 
ctelons  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  other — 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  stoutly, 
throughout  this  whole  discussion.  Insisted 
that  this  should  be  and  must  be  a  Federal 
problem — to  provide  machinery  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  de- 
velop those  projierty  values  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  whatever  they  might  be. 
It  was  predominantly  an  oil  and  possibly  a 
gas  and  sulfur  development  that  wa<!  hoped 
for  and  has  been  realized  since,  at  least  as 
to  the  oil  and  sulfur  development^ — I  am  not 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  with  ref- 
erence to  gas. 

The  reason  for  that  was  to  set  up  machin- 
ery under  which  the  Federal  Government, 
having  now  become,  tmder  the  action  taken 
by  the  convention  of  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  world,  had  the  right  to  develop  and 
claim  for  it?elf  or  its  contracting  parties  all 
valuation  that  could  be  developed  from  the 
low  water  mark  out  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  supported  that  act. 
just  as  he  supported  the  other.  But  there 
was  another  point,  a  third  point,  that  came 
up.  and  that  was:  By  what  law  shall  this 
outer  shelf  be  governed?  The  convention  of 
the  nations  left  much  to  be  desired  on  that 
point.  % 

So  Concjress  decided,  and  the  law  contain.s 
the  provision  that  we  all  have  been  talkln-:; 
al>out,  that  the  law  of  the  State  which  abuts 
the  property  out  to  the  Continental  Shelf 
shall  be  egarded  the  law  for  all  purposes  not 
covered  by  Feder.V.  acts.  That  covers  a  g^reat 
many  things,  because,  of  course,  people 
were  to  work  there.  There  were  to  be  wage 
and  hour  provisions.  People  were  to  develop 
lands  under  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  many  instances,  they  became 
sublessees  and  maybe  sublessees  of  sublessees, 
to  '.ievclop.  The  question  of  the  interpretation 
of  contracts  came  into  consideration  as  .i  very 
important  part  of  the  whole  picture. 

There  were,  for  instance,  questions  of  em- 
ployment compensation.  Many,  many  ques- 
tions w^hlch  arise  In  the  course  of  an  im- 
portant employment  and  an  importr-.nt  devel- 
opment, such  as  was  planned  and  has  taken 
place,  had  to  be  considered.  And  the  process 
has  only  begun.  My  own  feeling  is,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  suggested,  that 
many  other  uses  of  the  ocean  bottom,  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  will  be  found.  I  think 
that  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  we  shall  have  prob- 
ably as  great  development  as  anywhere  else 
in  oiu'  Nation,  perhaps  greater. 

So  Congress  decided,  and  I  think  wisely,  to 
extend  the  State  law,  without  the  exte.ision 
of  State  territorial  jurisdiction,  out  to  the 
Continental  Shelf  in  the  areas  we  are  talking 
about. 

Many  questions  discussed  in  the  debate 
were  left  open  by  the  decision.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  people  who  would  work  out  there 
would  have  children  who  would  go  to  school. 
Everyone  knew  that  there  would  be  needs 
for  hospitalization  and  that  they  would  be 
taken  care  of,  in  the  main,  in  the  liospitals 
of  the  State  which  abutted  the  area.  Every- 
one knew  that  in  the  course  of  everyday 
working  life  and  the  living  of  families  to- 
gether, where  the  families  would  be  on  the 
mainland  and  the  workers  would  work  in 
the  areas  where  the  development  was  taking 
place,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  number 
of  human  relations.  So  those  problems  were 
not  finally  dealt  with,  and  we  had  no  success 
in  trying  to  deal  with  them. 

I  remember  perfectly  well  that  some  States 
claimed  the  entire  right.  I  remember  that  a 
certain  State — the  State  of  Texas — wanted 
the  full  right  out  to  the  Continental  Shelf, 
which  in  some  locations,  as  I  remember,  went 
out  about  125  miles.  If  it  had  been  my  own 
State,  and  I  had  made  the  same  claim,  the 
distance  would  have  extended  150  miles  into 
the  gulf,  off  the  west  coast  of  Fnorida.  which, 
would  patently  be  ridiculous. 
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But  the  questions  were  difficult,  and  the 
answers  to  some  of  them  were  entirely  un- 
known I  have  mentioned  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
That  region  came  up  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  No  one  knew  what  would  be 
discovered  out  there.  Everyone  h^P^f  that 
there  would  be  great  discoveries  and  great 
development  out  in  those  waters,  which,  in 
the  main,  are  shallow  waters. 

So  that  question  was  left.  I  would  not  want 
anyone  to  think  that  there  was  ''"V  ""^"^Pj' 
m  the  drafting  of  the  Continental  Shelf  Act^ 
to  do  other  than  what  I  indicated  in  he 
^elnnlng-set  up  the  machinery  for  the  cle- 
Sment  of  what  ever  resources  could  be 
developed  out  there,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  landlord  or  the  owner  from 
heTtandpolnt  of  having  the  right  to  develop 
under  the  international  agreement  that  had 
b^en  reached,  and  whoever  contracted  with 
the  Federal  Government  being  the  one  who 
wf^  given  the  prl'llege  of  development. 

That  was  what  was  sought  to  be  done, 
together  with  the  setting  «P  of  the  law 
o?  the  kte  abutting  the  ix^rticular  ;uea.  as 
the  governing  law.  .so  the  daily  relations  of 
h^  Ke  wlo  were  going  to  work  by  t^^ 
bundles  and  by  the  thousands,  it  has 
oroven  in  those  area^  would  not  be  without 
faw  or  a  body  of  law  to  cover  their  reUa.ons 
but.  instead,  would  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  abutting  States. 

Mr   President,  it  sounds  very  complex,  but 
it  was  not  complex  at  all.  It  was  a  quit*  sim- 
ple adapt.atlon  of  the  plan  to  have  machinery 
given  to  develop  values  in  the  ocean  hed,  out 
to  the  continental  Shelf,  governed  and  con- 
trolled bv  contracts  which  gave  the  right  to 
develop,  and  bv  law  which  governed  the  ac- 
tivities and  actions  of  the  people  who  were 
out  there  working.  That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 
It  could  not  be  claimed  at  all-and  I  notice 
with  approval  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has   not   claimed— that   there   was   anything 
in  this  act  which  precluded  any  of  the  marl- 
time  States  from  laying  claim  to  the  values 
out  there.  That  was  not  the  ix)lnt  that  was 
decided   at  all.   Mv   feeling  is   that  to  bring 
that   into   the   picture   here   would  be   a>m- 
Dletelv   in  defeat  of  what  was   Intended   by 
the  passage  of  the  act.  which  was  to  leave 
first    to  subsequent   dUcoveries   :»s   to   what 
was  there  and  what  could  be  produced— and 
nobody   knew   at   that   time   definitely   what 
could  be  produced— and.  second,  what  would 
be  a  fair  method  of  dealing  with  that  produc- 
tion. Congress  had  not  spoken  on  that  at  all. 
I  apologize  for  taking  this  much  time,  but 
I  believe  I  have  correctlv  set  forth  what  was 
involved   in  the  two  acts.   Senators  will   re- 
member that  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed 
on  them  since  that  time,  and  has  passed  sev- 
eral times  on  the  Tidelands  Act  or  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act.  and  has  made  clear  what 
was  involved  there,  and   has  passed  on   the 
other  act  enoueh  to  make  clear  the  purpose; 
but  that  there  was  nothing  to  preclude  the 
States  setting  up  such  claims  as  the  States 
felt  thev  had  in  the  outside  areas. 

I  do  not  think  we  know  what  can  be  done 
in  the  outside  areas  well  enough  yet  to  have 
fixed  binding  rules  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
22  maritime  States.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  legislation  on  that  eventually.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  act  in  which  that 
should  be  attempted. 

Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  President.  I  find  I  was 
slightly  in  error,  and  that  the  distinguished 
senior  "Senator  from  Florida  was  slightly  m 
error  when  we  talked  about  the  quitclaim- 
ing of  the  tidelands.  The  Submerged  Lands 
Act  which  conveyed  to  the  States  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  lands  in  issue  asserts: 
"The  United  States  releases  and  relinquishes 
unto  said  States  and  persons  the  aforesaid." 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Holland.  But  the  word  "quitclaim" 
the  Senator  will  find  throughout  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  and  I  think  in  the  act 
Itself.  The  point  is  that  it  was  never  claimed 


that   the  United  States  was  able  to  give  or 
did  give  fee  simple  title. 

Mr.  Jackson.  One  can  assert  that  the 
words  "releases  and  relinquishes"  is  equiva- 
lent to  quitclaiming.  In  order  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  aocxirnte.  I  wanted  to  cite  the 
statutorv  language  I  find  I  was  in  error. 
I  take  it  that  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Florida  agrees  the  statutory  language  does 
not  Include  the  word  "quitclaim." 

Mr,  Holland.  I  would  iiave  to  look  at  the 
statute  .again,  but  I  think  I  spoke  several 
volumes,  mvself.  in  t!ie  course  of  the  debate. 
My  recollection  is  it  lasted  about  7  weeks. 
I  know  we  spent  a  great  many  days  and 
nights  in  giving  final  form  to  these  several 
acts  in  the  subcommittee  in  which  although 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  not  a  member 
of  the  standing  controlling  committee,  he 
was  given  u  chance  to  participate  I  know 
what  we  were  talking  about  all  the  time  wius 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  going  to 
go  out  of  the  way  to  give  to  the  States  what- 
ever was  meant  by  paramount  right,  and 
let  the  States  go  ahead,  within  their  own 
boundaries  and  what  since  the  beginning 
of  our  country  had  always  been  considered 
a,s  theirs. 

Mr.  Jackson.  What  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  was  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
giving  up  whatever  Interest  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  the  Federal  Government 
had  In  the  area  In  question  The  Federal 
Government  pave  that  up  In  legislation  ap- 
proveti  by  the  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court 
subscquentlv  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  Supreme  Court  leffrred 
in  those  three  cases  to  what  it  called  para- 
mount right.  It  did  not  use  the  language 
"proprietarv  Interest"  or  anything  like  that. 
It  said  "paramount  right"  Much  better 
scholars  of  the  law  than  the  Senator  from 
F'lorlda.  from  all  over  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly in  the  maritime  States,  were  scratch- 
ing "their  heads  from  one  end  of  the  Nation 
to  the  other  trvlng  to  ascertain  what  "para- 
mount right"  meant  Tliere  were  as  many 
interpretations  as  there  were  lawyers,  but 
nobody  claimed  it  was  to  give  the  proprietary 
Interest  or  fee  simple  title. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Jackson.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  understand  this,  so  it  can  be  laid 
to  rest.  Subsection  (3)   of  the  act  reads: 

"The  provlsloiis  of  this  section  for  adop- 
tion of  State  law  ,t£  the  law  of  the  United 
States  shall  never  be  interpreted  as  a  basis 
for  claiming  any  Interest  in  or  Jurisdiction 
•  •  •  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  •  *  • 
or  the  revenues  therefrom." 

Now.  the  key  phrase  to  which  I  would 
draw  the  Sen,a"tor's  attention  is  the  words 
preceding  the  word  "shall."  which  are  "the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  adoption  of 
State  law  as  the  law  of  the  United  States." 
making  it  verv  clear  that  this  section  merely 
.says  that  the"  fact  that  the  State  law  Is  ex- 
tended to  apply  in  this  area  shall  not  be 
the  basis  for  a  State  claiming  any  interest 
in  it.  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  that 
section  to  be  construed  to  say  that  the  fact 
that  the  submerged  lands  adjoin  the  State, 
and  that  the  State  has  some  interest  in  the 
matter,  might  not  .serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
State  claiming  either  some  revenue  or  some 
Interest  in.  or  requesting  that  it  be  assigned 
some  interest  in.  something  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  It  is  only  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  was  not  intended  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  assertion  of  a  State  claim. 
If  we  could  \inderstand  that,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  have  the  basis  to  go 
forward  on  tills  point,  because  this  provision 
was  not  pvit  In  here,  on  any  basis  whatever, 
as  an  attempt  to  preclude  a  State  from  ask- 
ing for  equity,  from  asking  for  justice,  from 
asking  for  a  share  of  revenues,  or  from  as- 
serting any  other  claim. 

Mr.     Jackson.     Mr.     President,     will     the 
Senator  jield?  Congress  has  no  authority  to 


do  such  a  thing.  We  could  not  If  we  wanted 
to.  I  have  never  made  such  a  contention  I 
think  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  no  such  authority. 

I  suppose  we  could  submit  to  the  States 
a  con.'itltutlonal  amendment,  in  lu-cordance 
with  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  such  a 
restriction  on  State  action.  But  otherwise, 
absent  such  a  constitutional  amendment,  ob- 
viously we  have  no  such  authority. 

Mr  IjOng  of  Louisiana  Yes;  but  the  point 
I  wanted  to  make  clear  Is  that  when  a  SUtte 
conies  in  and  sny.s.  "We  think  we  have  a 
greater  Interest  in  this  matter  than  somebody 
else:  the  Peder:il  Government  claims  it  and 
has  rights  to  it  under  international  law,  par- 
amount rights  over  others  l)e«iuse  Its  bound- 
aries adjoin  it:  we.  the  State,  say  that  our 
boundary  also  joins  it.  just  :ks  the  Federal 
boundary  does.  :ind  therefore,  we  have  an 
interest  In  the  matter" 

There  was  nothing  in  that  .section  Intended 
to  assert  that  a  State  could  not  claim, 
assert,  or  request  some  interest  in  connection 
with  the  matter 

Not  long  ago  the  Federal  Government  sue- 
gested  that  it  would  like  to  jiay  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  some  inoney  t<>  help  the  State 
implement  its  conservation  practices  In  the 
area  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  those  wells  out  there  when  the 
State  was  having  dlfflculty  administering  the 
allowables  of  the  off-shore  wells  Tliat  is  !in 
example  of  some  revenue  being  paid  to  the 
State,  not  because  this  provision  Is  applica- 
ble, but  just  because  the  State  was  having 
difficulty  providing  as  pood  a  program,  be- 
cause of  shortage  of  funds  to  do  the  Job,  as 
It  would  like  to  have  provided 

Mr  Jackson  Mr  President,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Act  as  approved  by  the  8,'»d 
Congress,  had  many  provision*.  One  provi- 
sion was  to  make  clear  In  the  legislation  that 
the  adjoining  States  had  no  authority  to  lay 
claim  to  anything  out  there  by  reason  of  an- 
other provision  in  the  law  dealing  with  lim- 
ited State  Jurisdiction  That  Is  the  whole 
fiolnt.  The  provision  does  not  mean,  and  did 
not  mean  at  that  time,  that  Congress  could 
not  come  along  later  and  give  to  the  States 
adjoining  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  what- 
ever It  wanted  to  give  them  out  there.  Con- 
gress always  retains  that  right  with  respect 
to  Federal  property. 

But  Congress,  in  1953.  in  dealing  with  the 
Outer  Continenti^l  Shelf  legislation,  was 
greatly  concerned  lest  provisions  within  the 
propt^sed  legislation— the  Outer  Continental 
Act — might  be  interpreted  or  construed  to 
give  lo  the  adjoining  States  something  which 
Coneress  made  very  clear  It  was  not  doing  in 
that  act. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bin  on  the  floor,  and  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  was  the  dis- 
tinguished then  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
Senator  Guy  Cordon  There  wa-s  |>ending  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
the  coastal  States  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues. 

I  read  now  from  page  240  of  the  hearings  . 
on  the  pending  bill,   at  the  bottom  of  the 
paee,  quoting  a  statement  of  former  Senator 
Guv  Cordon  at  the  time  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  bin.  This  is  what  he  said : 

"The  propounding  of  this  amendment  |  re- 
imbursement of  coastal  states  from  OCS  rev- 
enues! is  simply  Chapter  III  in  Uhe  attempt 
of  the  States  along  the  gulf  to  get  some 
portion  of  the  receipts  from  the  areas  out- 
side their  boundaries.  Call  them  reimburse- 
ments: coll  them  local  tjixes  or  call  them 
severance  taxes,  or  what  have  you;  wliat 
is  desired  is  some  portion  of  the  receipts 
from  Federal  resources  in  the  area  outside 
those  .States. 

"Mr.  President  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  I  did  not  stand  on  my  feet  and  oppose  this 
amendment  I  would  feel  I  was  guilty  of  bad 
faith  to  the  United  States  Senate  /  tfo  riof 
believe  there  is  a  Senator  uiio  did  not  under- 
stand, when  v:c  passed  the  submerged  lands 
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bill,  that  we  were  excluding  from  its  opera- 
tion any  interest  on  the  part  of  those  States 
in  any  area  outside  their  boundaries.  I  in- 
tend to  stand  unequivocally  upon  that 
principle  as  it  uas  enunciated  here,  at  least 
by  the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee, 
when  the  submerged  lands  bill.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13   uas  before  the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  of  Senator 
Co-don.  I  think,  shovild  lay  to  rest  any 
qviestlon  as  to  what  Congress  intended  back 
in  195.3.  when  we  approved  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lecflslatlon 

Mr  ^oss.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr  Jackson  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr  Moss.  Mr  President,,!  think  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  on  the  effect  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  and  the  so- 
called  submerged  lands  or  Tldelands  Act  has 
been  quite  enlightening,  and  certainly-Jnter- 
esting.  as  shown  by  the  f.act  that  we  have 
been  discussing  it  for  an  hour  or  more:  but 
I  really  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  discussing 
the  technicalities  of  those  acts  -ind  what  was 
Intended,  because  we  have  under  discussion 
here  a  bill  to  assign  funds  derived  from  oil 
and  gas  production  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  recreation  lands;  and  the  immediate 
amendment  "before  us  is  not  to  assign  or  ear- 
mark funds  for  this  special  purpose,  but  to 
take  the  necessary  funds  from  thei  general 
revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  there  is  litigation  now  pend- 
ing between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
U.3  Government  to  determine  the  legality 
of  the  retention  of  these  funds  by  the  United 
States,  or  whether  they  should  belong  to  the 
State  <jf  Louisiana  on  a  royalty  basis.  The 
bill  provides  th;a  none  of  the  funds  involved 
In  litigation  would  be  touched,  anyway;  they 
would  be  held  in  escrow. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  otight  to  be 
discussing  here  the  merits  of  the  bill,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  funds  that  do 
come  into  the  ownership  and  possession  of 
the  United  States  should  go  into  this  fund 
and  be  dedicated  to  this  purpose,  when  ap- 
propriation is  made  by  the  cominittees  of 
Congress,  for  the  purchase  of  recreation  lands 
for  land  and  water  conservation  in  various 
States  from  the  funds  that  are  not  being 
used. 

Mr  Presiuent.  I  rise  today  to  add  my  sup- 
per' for  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  up 
this  session.  S.  1401.  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  act,  I  am  vitally 
concerned  that  the  amendments  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  available  to  the  fund 
be  passed  so  that  America  can  begin  to  erase 
'.he  backlog  of  acquiring  and  developing 
urgently  needed  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  we  helped  to 
Initiate  the  broad  program  to  provide  the 
Nation  with  outdoor  recreation  space  suffi- 
cient to  the  needs  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations. In  1958.  Congress  created  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. It  w;vs  headed  by  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
and  its  membership  consisted  of  distin- 
guished members  from  inside  and  outside  of 
Congress.  Using  Interviews  with  thousands 
of  Americans,  it  Inventoried  the  Nation's 
outdoor  resources  and  projected  recreation 
demand  to  the  year  2000. 

In  1962.  the  Commission  released  Its  re- 
port. Outdoor  Recreation  for  America,  con- 
taining Its  findings  and  50  recommendations 
for  action.  Almost  everything  said  about  out- 
door recreation  in  .America  since  has  drawn 
on  that  report.  Congress  has  carried  out 
many  of  the  recommendations,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdcxa-  Rec- 
reation and  programs  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States.  Today,  outdoor  recreation  Is  a 
going  program  in  which  every  level  of  gov- 


ernment is  Involved.  The  purpose  of  S.  1401 
is  to  keep  It  a  going  program. 

A  few  of  the  treasures  Congress  has  added 
to  the  Nation's  outdoor  recreation  resources 
since  the  ORRRC's  report  are  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore.  Canyonlands  National  Park.  Dela- 
ware Watergap  National  Recreation  Area, 
Assateague  Island,  and  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  A  Senate-passed  bill  to  create  a 
R0dwoods  National  Park  is  now  before  the 
House  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

To  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  tiicse 
pat-k  and  recreation  lands,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  Federal  and  State  outdoor  recreation 
prbgrams.  the  Land  and  Writer  Conservation 
Fund  Act  was  passed. 

Experience  has  now  made  it  clear  that  the 
revenues  we  provided  for  the  fund  are  Inade- 
quate. This  is  because  the  fees  established 
for  the  use  of  Federal  areas  have  failed  to 
raise  the  estimated  amounts.  Almost  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  less  is  coming  into  the  fund 
than  w.as  expected.  We  cannot  simply  wait 
for  the  fund  to  build  up  because  land  prices 
always  escalate  in  areas  suitable  for  public 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  Early  in  1967 
President  Johnson  pointed  out  that  average 
land  prices  are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  almost 
10  percent  a  year  and  that  the  cost  of  land 
for  recreation  Is  Increasing  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate.  He  stated  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  controlling  these  increases  is  to 
acquire  the  lands  as  quickly  as  pos-slble  after 
areas  are  authorized  by  Congress.  We  in  the 
Interior  Committee  have  been  made  fully 
aware  of  this  problem  and  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty the  National  Park  Service  and  other 
agencies  have  had  in  trying  to  overcome  It. 

Today's  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up 
with  purchases  of  areas  already  authorized 
by  Congress,  let  alone  to  finance  additions. 

If  Rje  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
are  forjced  to  wait  until  the  moneys  now 
going  into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  are  sufficient,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  will  be  very  great.  It  will  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  years  ahead  if  we  in- 
vest In  these  needed  lands  as  soon  as  pos- 
slble.  This  problem  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  study,  by  private  organizations  devoted 
to  conservation,  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aaairs.  It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that 
the  most  practical  solution  is  to  raise  the 
moneys  from  the  sources  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Besides  adding  revenues  to  the  fund.  S. 
1401  would  give  the  land  management  agen- 
cies administrative  weapons  to  fight  rising 
land  prices.  One  of  these  would  permit  de- 
partment heads,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
secure  options  for  the  land  authorized  for 
parks  or  recreation  areas  prior  to  actual  ap- 
propriation of  moneys  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  Another  would  set 
up  a  lease-back  and  sell-back  land  manage- 
ment program  for  property  bought  for  the 
national  park  systems.  Amounts  obtained 
from  lease-back  and  sell-back  transactions 
would  be  credited  to  the  fund,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  burden  Imposed  by  the  initial  pur- 
chase of  property, 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  pwrtion  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  is  the  pri- 
mary financing  source  for  all  new  acquisitions 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service  as  well  as  for  expansion  of  existing 
facilities.  It  is  the  financial  base  for  expand- 
ing recreation  programs  of  the  States  and 
t^ieir  political  subdivisions.  Only  added  reve- 
nues will  make  it  pKJssible  for  these  agencies 
t^)  meet  the  park  and  recreation  requirements 
of  our  citizens  in  the  next  decade.  I  suppKjrt 
prompt  approval  of  this  bill. 
,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  funds  now  com- 
ing Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  are  concerned,  it  is  entirely 
logical  that  an  amount  be  provided  in  the 
fund  of  up  to  $200  million  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years  up  to  $300  million  a  year  for  the 
remaining  2  years  so  that  we  could  know  in 


advance  that  we  could  appropriate  money  up 
to  that  amount  and  that  the  funds  would  be 
there  without  being  a  drain  against  the  gen- 
eral revenues  that  we  are  woiried  about. 

There  would  be  that  much  money  provided 
for  the  making  of  appropriations.  However, 
the  final  process  of  dividing  the  money  al- 
ways remains  with  Congress,  and  the  money 
must  be  appropriated  first  by  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  then  by  ac- 
tion of  the  full  body  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

We  are  not  derogating  from  the  appro- 
priation process.  We  are  simply  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  wider  planning  base  with  which  to  go 
ahead  with  the  acquisition  of  these  prop- 
erties. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated in  his  discussion  on  the  pending  bill, 
we  have  many  times  been  disappointed  In 
having  set  aside  areas  for  a  national  recre- 
ation area  or  park  and  having  estimated  the 
cost  of  acquisition  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal authorization  and  then  discovered,  before 
we  could  get  the  appropriations  process  com- 
pleted, that  the  land  price  had  escalated 
double  or  even  more. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  cited  Point 
Reyes  as  an  example  in  which  the  escalation 
of  price  had  gone  from  $14  million  to  some- 
thing like  $47  million  during  the  time  In 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  get  the  appro- 
pri.itlor.s  process  completed. 

If  the  funds  were  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  the  appropriation  process 
could  be  more  quickly  implemented  and  we 
could  avoid  these  great  escalations  in  price, 
I  think  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  what  we  do  in  this  area  of  outdoor 
recreation  now  will  be  of  benefit  to  our  de- 
scendants for  generations  without  end.  If  we 
do  not  move  now  and  the  lands  are  not  later 
available  to  us.  they  will  be  lost  forever  and 
will  not  be  made  available  to  future  gener- 
ations of  .Americans. 

I  think  the  l)est  way  to  assure  that  we  can 
make  reasonable  progress  is  to  agree  to  the 
pending  .imendment  which  would  provide 
that  this  extra  .'•eveniie  would  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf, 

Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  -Senator  yield? 
Mr,  Mo6s.  I  >ield. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  certainly  would 
be  happy  to  support  an  .authorization  to  pro- 
vide the  ;\mount  of  money  proposed  in  this 
bill  for  development  of  these  areas;  and.  if 
it  can  be  justified.  I  certainly  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  for  any  appropriation  for  any 
year.  It  is  a  worthy  cause,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  vote  for  It. 

However,  does  the  Senator  really  believe 
that  it  Is  essential  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Outer  Continental  .Shelf  t:*  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  even  though  that  might  mean  that 
excluded  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
would  be  funds  necessary  to  develop  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  itself  or  to  control 
pollution  in  the  area,  with  the  result  that 
what  is  left  eventually  becomes  a  cesspool, 
although  it  started  out  as  something  of  con- 
siderable value? 

In  other  words,  if  one  realizes  that  this  Is 
not  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
which  someone  can  get  at  no  expense,  but  is 
a  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
which  all  programs  could  make  a  claim,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  why  should  there  be 
the  dedication  of  the  revenues  that  can  be 
produced  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
rather  than  simply  providing  an  author- 
ization and  appropriations  for  whatever 
amounts  "^n  be  justified  for  the  program? 
Mr.  Moss.  The  reason  for  turning  to  this 
source  of  revenue  is  one  of  logical  connec- 
tion between  the  exploitation  of  a  resource 
out  there,  from  which  there  is  Income,  to 
acquiring  capital  resources  for  the  entire 
country    elsewhere,    where    we    need    recrea- 
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tlon  areas.  Tills  does  not  exclude  coastal 
areas  that  might  be  adjacent  to  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  area  where  the  fund  is  com- 
ing from,  and  It  might  even  extend  far 
enough  out  to  Include  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  This  is  a  national  resource, 
and  it  would  be  used  for  national  purposes. 
It  will  be  used  not  only  to  buy  property  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  administer,  but 
also.  It  is  prorated  out  to  the  States  on  a 
regular  formula,  for  them  to  lise  also  In  buy- 
ing recreational  lands.  It  goes  not  only  to 
the  State  but  also  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
State. 

So  this  Is  a  calculated  program  to  acquire 
recreational  resources,  and  we  are  using  the 
revenues  from  some  of  our  other  tangible 
resources  In  so  doing. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
dedication,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
revenue  is  taken  from  the  natural  resources. 
first[prlorlty  should  be  to  build  some  value 
in  the  area  that  is  being  depleted. 

When  one  is  depleting  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  polluting  it  considerably 
In  doing  so.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  first 
claim,  if  one  desires  to  dedicate  those  re- 
sources, would  be  to  build  a  fisheries  poten- 
tial. I  am  told  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
a  program  of  farming  the  sea  that  would  yield 
a  hundred  times  as  much  edible  food — in 
terms  of  fish,  shrimp,  and  other  marine  life — 
as  we  are  producing  in  the  sea  at  the  present 
time. 

That  is  a  way  in  which  one  could  build 
some  value  in  this  area,  so  that  the  people 
who  are  producing  this  oil  could  continue  to 
have  Jobs,  to  help  themselves  and  all  human- 
ity, after  all  the  oil  is  gone  40  or  50  years 
from  now. 

To  dedicate  what  these  people  can  produce 
here  to  a  recreation  program  somewhe-re  else 
is  somewhat  parallel  to  what  happened  in 
West  Virginia,  where  the  mining  practices 
were  such  that  producers  destroyed  the  fu- 
ture value  cf  that  land,  or  what  happened  In 
my  State,  where  the  forestry  practices  were 
such  that  they  denuded  the  land,  destroyed 
all  the  small  trees,  and  left  the  place  in  such 
stiape  that  nothing  was  left  from  which 
someone  could  earn  a  living  in  the  future. 

As  Ijetween  the  land  resources  and  tlie 
water  resources  of  the  Uiiited  States,  would 
not  one  have  a  difficult  time  showing  that 
the  water  resources  had  been  managed  as 
well  as  the  land  resources?  The  land  re- 
sources at  least  have  been  replanted,  they 
.ire  being  developed,  they  are  being  used 
lonsti-uctively,  while  our  water  resources  are 
.so  badly  polluted  that  some  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  nothing  but  cesspools.  The  pollu- 
tion Is  spreading  and  becoming  worse,  with 
a  $50  billion  backlog  of  work  that  must  be 
done  at  this  time,  and  no  adequate  provision 
is  made  for  doing  it. 

So,  as  between  taking  from  one  area  and 
one  source  of  revenue  to  provide  for  an- 
other, it  appears  to  me  that  if  one  takes  the 
money  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
wliich  has  a  great  potential,  and  the  sea, 
which  has  a  great  potential  to  produce  for 
all  mankind  for  the  future — and  which  des- 
perately needs  money  to  develop  those  re- 
sources, although  those  resources  are  being 
injured  by  pollution  and  by  improper  us- 
age— and  uses  that  money  to  develop  land 
resources,  it  really  is  a  matter  of  taxing  the 
poor  to  lielp  the  rich. 

One  can  find  good  use  for  the  parks  and 
for  the  recreation  areas,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  developing  the  po- 
tential of  the  sea  and  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  would  be  happy  to  support  any 
appropriation  that  oould  t>e  justified  to  de- 
velop and  improve  the  park  and  recreation 
areas,  as  well  as  the  other  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  would  it  not  be  .satis- 
factory to  iiim.  and  to  those  who  agree  ■a.-th 
him,  to  settle  for  simply  the  amount  of 
money    they   need,    witiiout   dedicating   the 


resources  of  aJi  area,   which   itself  needs  to 
be  developed,  to  this  pork  program? 

Mr.  LENNON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  gentleman  from 

North    Carolina    is    recognized    for    5 

minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON,  Mr,  Chairman,  less  than 
18  month-s  ago  this  House  pa.ssed  legisla- 
tion  authorizing  the  President  of  tH«i 
United  States  to  apix)ij;it  a  National 
Commission  or  a  National  Council  on 
Science  and  Oceanoiiraphy.  This  Na- 
tional Commission  will  make  its  reixyrt 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  ihis  Congress  no  later  than  June  1  of 
next  year. 

Scuttlebutt  has  it  now  that  there  is  a 
white  paper  in  the  White  House.  We 
may  icccive  the  report  soon.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  very  likely  this  National  Com- 
mi.ssion  that  you  authorized,  headed  by 
Dr.  Stratford,  the  former  president  of 
MIT,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
occanoloeists,  oceanograplieis.  and  sci- 
entists in  America,  will  make  this  report. 
I  am  advised  that  very  likely  it  will 
recommend  the  exf>enditure  by  Uie  Fed- 
Lral  Government  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  field  of  oceanography  and  tlie 
marine  sciences. 

I  voted  for  this  legislation  in  1965.  I 
sliall  vote  for  it  today,  even  though  the 
Willis  amendment  may  not  be  adopted. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  here  to- 
day I  can  understand  and  a^opreciate  the 
anxiety  they  have  to  be  able  to  reach  into 
these  revenues  that  axe  acquired  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  through  royalties 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take. I  think  we  are  setting  a  precedent 
here  that  some  day  we  will  regret. 

There  is  i:>ending  now  before  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
Alerchant  Marine  Committee  a  bill 
signed  by  25  individuals  which  would  al- 
locate from  this  same  fund  money  for 
the  marine  sciences  and  marine  tech- 
nology and  for  the  sea  grant  colleges.  I 
do  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
if  we  set  the  precedent  now  of  allocating 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
badly  as  the  money  is  needed,  funds  in 
this  method. 
„  Tliink  about  it.  We  have  not  done  it  be- 
fore. Do  we  recall  when  we  have  taken 
this  action  before?  Oh.  we  say,  it  is  the 
same  tiling  as  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
National  Park  Service  that  were  in  sur- 
plus, and  we  sold  them,  and  that  money 
could  be  utilized  for  additional  or  other 
lands.  Certainly  there  is  no  parallel 
there. 

Tax  on  motor  fuels  and  gasoline  and 
lubricants  used  in  the  Park  Service  and 
in  the  estuaries?  Certainly  there  is  no 
parallel  there. 

We  are  asked  to  take  an  action  we 
have  not  done — certainly  in  the  sliort 
period  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House,  which  is  12  years  now.  Why 
should  we  depart?  Especially  in  the  light 
of  the  fiscal  situation.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  take  a  ix>sition  in  favor  of  this 
.sort  of  approach,  I  have  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Appropriations 
CAjmjmttee  today.  All  of  them  told  me 
they  were  greatly  concerned  about  this. 


that  they  were  greatly  concerned  about 
the  precedent  we  were  about  to  establish 
if  we  pass  this  bill  in  this  form,  but  they 
also  said  they  were  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vised so  they  could  prepare  a  position  to 
take  a  strong  opposition  to  it. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  real  distinc- 
tion there  is  in  principle  between  pro- 
viding that  the  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  sun^lus  lands  of  the  United  States  will 
po  into  this  fund  and  providing  that  rev- 
enues from  oil  produced  on  lands  of  the 
United  States  will  go  into  this  fund? 
What  difference  in  principle  is  there? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
Ih.o.se  sun^lus  funds  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  is  speaking  about  belong  to 
the  National  Park  Service  or  some  part 
of  the  National  Park  Ser%ice. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Oh.  no.  We  are 
talking  about  any  properties  sold,  iirop- 
erties  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  properties  belonging  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
properties  belonging  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  any  of  those  sales  the 
money  from  the  sales  goes  into  this  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

Air.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  does  not  mean  all  lands 
sold  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. That  is  not  ko. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  precisely  so.  I  am  sorry.  The  gen- 
tleman is  in  error. 

Mr.  SA'i'LOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
imusual  position.  P^olks  who  sit  on  my 
side  of  the  isle  are  supposed  to  be  the 
loyal  opposition,  but  I  find  myself  today 
in  a  ix)sition  of  supporting  our  President, 
yours  and  mine.  Tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  has  sent  to  the  Congress, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, a  recommendation  that  this  allo- 
cation be  made,  and  that  these  moneys 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be  put 
in  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
It  is  rather  strange  that  those  who  op- 
pose it — at  least  so  far — have  all  come 
from  the  President's  party. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  it- 
is  rather  interesting  that  the  reason  they 
give  for  opposing  it  is.  they  suddenly 
have  decided  they  have  a  fund  into  which 
they  would  like  to  put  it.  All  I  can  tell 
them  is  if  they  have  a  fund  which  is  good 
and  if  a  white  paper  is  prepared  in  the 
White  House,  and  may  some  day  see  light 
of  day  and  even  be  sent  to  Congress,  their 
time  will  then  come  for  them  to  make 
their  appeal.  Until  that  time  I  urge  this 
amendment  be  defeated  and  that  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  So  that  there  will  be 
no  misimderstanding  about  the  appro- 
priations procedure,  the  parent  act  pro- 
vides that  moneys  covered  into  the  fund 
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shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 4601-4611  of  this  title  only  when 
appropriated  therefor.  Also,  the  section 
provides  there  shall  be  submitted  In  the 
annual  budget  of  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  esti- 
mated requirements  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  for  appropriations  from  the 
fund. 

These  are  statutory  provisions.  They 
apply  to  this.  No  moneys  will  be  expended 
unless  they  are  appropriated. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
^v^sh  to  state  that  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  our  national  park  facilities 
are  Cape  Cod.  Fire  Island.  Assateague, 
Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout.  Padre  Is- 
land. Point  Reyes,  and  the  proposed 
Gulf  Island  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
are  areas  where  water  is  in  abundance, 
along  with  sand,  where  people  like  to  go. 
These  funds  will  be  applied  to  those 
areas  just  the  same  as  to  other  areas. 
T'r.i.'^  IS  a  uniform  operation. 
The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Mr,  BEL<:.'HER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
nentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BELCHER  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  sat  here  for  a  long 
time  trvmg  to  figure  out  what  the  op- 
position t43  this  bill  actually  is. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGcsl  apparently  is  against  backdoor 
spending  Well.  I  have  been  here  18 
years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  ever  heard  him  raise  any  kind  of  voice 
ajaii'.st  backdoor  spending.  If  he  has 
some  really  logical  reason  to  oppose  this 
I  would  certainly  like  to  have  him  come 
forward  with  it.  Most  certainly  when  he 
comes  up  with  the  idea  that  he  does  not 
like  backdoor  spending  it  does  not  carry 
£:reat  weight  with  me.  because  I  have 
heard  him  aygue  for  backdoor  spending 
ir.anv'   times 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  SA^'LOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Loiusiaiia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  question  of  backdoor 
spendmg.  I  believe,  was  clarified  by  the 
distintruislied  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee In  its  original  form  it  was  backdoor 
standing,  but  that  has  been  changed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
heard  my  remarks  or  not. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  tried  to  figure  them 
out. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Did  the  gentleman  hear 
my  remarks? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  I  heard  the  re- 
marks, where  the  gentlemaji  raised  no 
objection  at  all  except  to  backdoor 
spending,  and  certauily  he  has  supported 
backdoor  spending. 

Mr  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  is  not  the  true  situation.  My  objec- 
tion also  goes  much  further.  My  objec- 
tion was  that  we  are  taking  these  funds 
now  soing  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  earmarking  them  or 
dedicating  them,  or  however  one  wants 
to  characterize  it.  for  these  interior  pur- 
poses without  giving  one  iota  of  con- 
sideration to  the  coastal  States,  where 
these  funds  are  produced,  or  giving  one 
iota  of  consideration  to  the  arguments 
^o  ably  advanced  here  a  moment  ago" by 
the  genUeman  from  North  Carolina. 


*   If  the  gentleman  had  been  on  the  floor 
he  would  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  exactly  heard  that 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Obviously  I  did  not  con- 
vince the  gentleman,  and  I  understand 
why  I  did  not,  because  he,  like  my  good 
friend  on  the  Democratic  side,  is  from 
Oklahoma.  He  has  an  interest  in  it,  just 
as  I  have. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  When  the  leopard 
tries  to  change  his  spots-  and  pose  as  a 
lion  I  cannot  understand  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•:  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  my  collegaue 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding  to  me,  because  I  want 
to  .get  the  record  perfectly  clear  on  one 
point.  It  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  now  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ad- 
dressing him,  from  the  Second  District, 
both  represent  districts  in  which  there 
is  no  national  park  located  today. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
tries  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  take 
care  of  national  parks  in  our  area,  he  is 
certainly  far  afield  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  1  minute.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  had  11  min- 
utes and  tlien  he  used  2  minutes  of  some- 
body else's  time.  Will  you  just  give  me  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  explain  my  pcsition? 

The  gentleman  objects  to  this  because 
he  says  there  is  something  wrong  with 
taking  these  funds  that  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  permitting  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  appropriate  them  and 
not  leaving  them  down  in  Louisiana. 
Maybe  that  is  the  reason.  I  voted  for 
your  tidelands  bill  to  keep  that  money 
in  Louisiana  that  was  a  part  of 
Louisiana.  But  the  gentleman  objects  to 
this,  yet  he  is  willing  to  vote  for  a  bill 
in  which  you  permit  an  agency  to  go  and 
run  up  a  debt  which  in  all  good  con- 
science the  Government  has  to  pay  and 
*  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  to 
appropriate  the  money  to  pay  it.  That 
is  all  right.  But  if  you  take  revenue  from 
this  fund  and  permit  the  Committee  on 
Appreciations  to  appropriate  out  of  that 
fund,  th?n  that  is  all  wrong.  He  cannot 
convince  me  yet  that  he  has  come  out 
with  the  real  reason  why  he  is  opposed 
to  this  bill,  because  most  certainly  the 
reasons  he  has  come  out  with  would  not 
hold  water  in  any  forum. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  gentleman  means  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  taking  funds.  There  are  no  funds. 
These  funds  go  now  directly  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  you  are  doing  is  actually 
taking  away  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  does  not  get  a 
dime  from  these  funds. 


Mr  BELCHER  When  you  run  up  a 
big  bill  for  hou.sing  and  appropriate 
money  out  of  the  Ftxleral  Treasurv-  which 
the  Congress  in  all  good  conscience  has 
to  appropriate,  then  what  is  the  difTer- 
ence?  Tliis  is  all  a  part  of  the  Ti-easury 
whether  it  comes  out  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  opposite  Loul.siana  or  is 
collected  fi-om  all  of  the  taxjiayers  of  this 
countrv-    What  is  the  difference? 

Mr  BOGGS.  Well.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man understood  the  point  that  we  have 
made  \er\-  well.  I  have  complete  respect 
for  the  i:entleman.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman's  problem  Ls.  and  I  admire 
him.  He  is  working  hard  and  has  been 
working  hard  for  the  !>arks  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  Oklahoma.  I  am  for 
them.  too.  I  believe  we  need  them  in 
Louisiana,  al.so.  But  what  I  am  saying  to 
the  gentleman  and  all  I  am  saying  to 
him  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do  is 

Mr.  BELCHER   WHiat  are  you  .saying'' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  What  I  am  saying  Is  you 
are  trying  to  take  the.se  fimds  without 
giving  any  study  or  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  all  of  the  problems  in- 
volved there.  Take  the  wiiole  question  of 
fish  protein,  for  example,  which  we  have 
debated  here. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Do  you  know  what  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  tiying  to 
do?  He  is  merely  tiying  to  throw  sand 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Members  here  on  a 
fictitious  argimient  that  does  not  hold 
water  an^'where.  because  if  I  had  never 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Loui.sinna  vote 
on  any  of  these  back-door  .sjx^ndinc  bills, 
you  might  convince  me  that  it  violates 
some  principle  of  yom-  conscience,  but  I 
have  seen  you  .so  many  times,  wiien  all 
of  the  rest  of  ils  were  against  back-door 
spending,  go  right  along  and  make 
speeches  right  from  here  for  back-door 
spending  and  go  right  ahead  and  vote  for 
it.  and  then  18  years  later  all  of  a  sud- 
den you  tn,-  to  raise  that  issue.  You  can- 
not throw  .sand  in  my  eyes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  the  job  that  he 
does  for  his  district  and  his  State.  If  the 
gentleman  has  inferred  that  I  voted  for 
housing  and  for  education  and  for  all 
of  these  other  programs,  the  gentleman 
is  eminently  correct.  I  think  we  straight- 
ened out  the  busine.ss  of  back-door  fi- 
nancing. Tlie  gentleman  refuses  to  recog- 
nize that  a  State  on  the  coast  has  a 
problem,  too.  He  happens  to  be  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  God  bless  him. 
We  tiy  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
However,  if  you  live  on  the  coast  and  you 
have  these  other  situations,  you  have 
problems  there  just  as  well,  my  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, both  I  and  the  gentleman  from 
the  Second  District  of  Oklahoma  do  not 
want  to  get  one  dime  of  this  money  that 
comes  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

.sent  to  proceed  for  4  additional  minutes. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Is   there   objection 

to  the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  take  a  little 
bit  of  lime  at  this  point  to  see  if  we 
cannot  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
close  debate  on  tliis  amendment? 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  within 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  he  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  4  additional  minutes? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.   Chairman,  as  I 
said  before,  no  part  of  these  funds  will 
be  spent  in   my   congressional   district. 
Tlie  thing  I  have  tried  to  figure  out — 
and  I  like  to  practice  psychology  some- 
times—I have  just  been  sitting  here,  and 
it  intrigues  me  to  hear  a  Member  get 
up  and  try  to  confuse  me  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  did,  without  at  all 
disclosing  the  real  reason  why  he  op- 
poses this.  I  say  this  because  I  know  the 
reasons  that  he  has  set  forth  do  not  hold 
water  at  all.  because  they  are  completely 
adverse  to  his  philo.sophy.  I  will  say  this 
to  the  gentleman:  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  change  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  one  minute. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  the  punx)se  of  my  making  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  one  minute  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  hope  the  'gentleman  from  Louisiana 
does  not  revise  and  change  his  speech, 
because  I  want  to  read  the  speech  back 
to  him  the  very  fir.st  time  we  have  an- 
other back-door  .spending  bill  up  Ijefore 
this  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  assure  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  to  leave' 
in  a  few  minutes  i^nd  there  vill  not  be 
one  word  chansed  and  1  stand  on  every 
word  of  it. 

So  that  the  gentleman's  mind  will  be 
completely  clear  v.ith  reference  to  my 
plan.  It  is  not  a  different  plan.  I  spelled 
the  plan  out.  My  plan  is  exactly  the  plan 
that  exists  in  your  State  insofar  as  public 
lands  are  concerned  where  your  State 
gets  37.5  percent  into  your  State  treas- 
ury from  those  public  lands.  Yet,  we  have 
these  resources  located  offshore  of  my 
home  Stale  and  we  do  not  get  a  nickel 
and  not  a  dime.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  some  of  those  revenues,  and  I  want  the 
gentleman  lo  understand  that  clearly. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  still  trying  to  shore  up  a 
btmch  of  fictitious  arguments  and  I  do 
not  think  he  lias  succeeded. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  is  nothing  fictitious 
about  this.  It  IS  SI  billion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  here  before 
me  a  table  of  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund— grants-in-aid  propram  ap- 
portionments to  the  various  States,  and 
for  the  period  of  1965  through  1968.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  durmg  that  period 
of  time  has  had  allocated  to  it— and  I 


want  to  get  the  figure  exactly  right— 
$3,742,531.  That  compares  with  a  total 
going  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  of 
$3,043,496,  or  a  difference  of  about  $700,- 
000,  in  favor  of  Louisiana. 

Mr  Chairman,  practically  all  of  the 
coastal  States  that  have  these  interests 
in  the  continental  lands  offshore  are 
States  that  have  had  much  larger  sums 
allocated  to  them  from  this  fund  by  vir- 
tue of  their  size  and  population,  and 
will  continue  to  have  these  benefits. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  As  the  gentleman  said 
at  the  outset,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana wants  to  keep  all  of  these  funds.  I 
know  the  real  reason  but  I  do  not  see 
wiiy  he  needed  15  minutes  to  go  all 
around  Robin  Hood's  barn. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expiicd. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  limit  the  time  on  tlus  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Jonas]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
particular  interest  in  the  offshore  lands 
controversy  and  none  of  these  lands  aie 
adjacent  to  my  district.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  inject  my.self  into  the  argument,  but 
I  am  constrained  to  do  so  because  the 
reasons  involved  in  the  argument».so  far 
have  not  emphasized  the  fact  sufficiently, 
in  my  judgment,  although  they  were  ad- 
verted to,  that  we  will  be  establishing  a 
bad  precedent  here  today  if.  we  earmark 
these  funds  and  it  will  come  back  to 
haunt  this  Congress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  national  parks 
more  important  than  education?  Are 
they  more  important  than  health?  Are 
they  more  important  today  than  the 
problems  of  our  cities?  Why  do  we  pick 
out  this  particular  program  and  say  we 
will  earmark  S500  million  of  the  assets 
and  receipts  that  normally  would  go  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
used  for  national  defei-Lse,  for  health,  for 
education  and  all  of  the  other  problems 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sorry  but  I  have  only 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  expected  to  reach  into  those 
assets  of  the  Government  that  normally 
would  go  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use 
of  all  the  programs  of  the  country,  and 
earmark  those  funds  for  one  particular 
program,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  important  program,  and  one  per- 
haps as  important  as  all  of  the  others, 
but  not  more  important.  So  I  am  going 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  not 
because  he  comes  from  Louisiana,  and 
not  because  Louisiana  has  some  offshore 
Interests,  but  because  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  not  to  earmark  these  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  intrizucd  by  the  arguments  over  the 
offshore  oil  i-evenues.  I  was  here  when 
the  bill  passed.  I  voted  against  it,  and  I 
supported  President  Truman's  veto.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  times  I  voted  with  Mr. 
Truman. 

I  believe  that  what  concerns  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  most  is  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  like  to 


draw  a  line  from  headland  to  headland 
along  its  cosist  and  claim  jurisdiction 
over  many  more  miles  off  its  shores. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  hope  of  LouLsiana 
that  eventually  it  can  .slide  a  bill  through 
Congress  to  reach  out  and  take  in  far 
more  offshore  oil  revenue  territoo'  than 
it  presently  controls. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct.  There  is  no  question 
about  it  but  that  they  would  like  to  go 
ju.st  as  far  out  into  the  coa.s1al  shelf  as 
they  can.  I  do  not  have  any  criticism 
of  their  ambition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  do  not  blame  tlie 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  BocgsI. 
nor  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  I  just  do 
not  believe  that  we  here  this  afternoon 
ought  to  permit  a  further  raid  by  any 
State  on  resources  that  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  financ- 
ing procedures  .set  forth  in  this  bill,  and 
expect  to  vote  again.st  it  for  tliat  rea- 
.son,  I  am  vigorously  opposed  lo  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoc- 
luzes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
lo  the  Members  that  it  is  vital  that  this 
amendment  )«  defeated,  and  it  is  vital 
to  the  cause  of  conservation  that  this 
bill  be  passed. 

Every  State  and  every  coimty  and 
every  local  government  in  this  countr>- 
has  "a  great  stake  in  what  we  are  doing 
today.  We  are  running  out  of  land  in 
this  countrv.  The  land  patterns  are  going 
to  be  fixed.  We  have  got  to  get  green 
.space  that  our  Federal  Government 
needs,  and  the  States,  counties,  and 
cities  need,  and  we  have  got  to  get  it 
before  the  prices  go  out  of  sight,  or  be- 
fore the  land  is  pone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sovmd  bill.  It  is 
not  backdoor  spending.  We  have  nailed 
that  down  vei-y  clearly.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  appropriation  process  will  be 
foUowed.  and  that  .she  will  take  care  of  it. 
As  I  .say,  this  is  a  sound  bill.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  everj'  one  of  the  major  con- 
servation organizations.  It  is  \ital  to  the 
whole  effort  of  conversation.  If  you  have 
a   national   park   proposal   pending,   as 
many  of  the  Members  have,  and  this  biU 
goes  down,  or  this  amendment  is  passed. 
just  forget  about  it,  becau.se  there  is  not 
going  to  be  money  in  the  national  park 
grants,    because   we    do    not    have    the 
money.  Tlie  States  get  60  percent  of  the 
revenue  out  of  this  fund.  This  fund  has 
built  and  acquired  hundreds  and  him- 
dreds  of  State  parks  and  local  parks,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead 
if  we  can  get  the  revenue  we  so  badly 

need. 

I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  others 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
spoken  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  and  urge  that 
it  is  vital  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated and  it  Is  vital  that  this  bill  be 
passed. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  rec- 
oenizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  EdmondsonI. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  difficult  to  add  to  tl=re  eloquent  plea 
that  has  been  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
ma:,  from  Arisxina. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  this  out — 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
stake  in  seeing  that  this  bill  goes 
through  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
n^.ittee 

The  total  amount  that  has  been  al- 
located w  the  States  to  acquire  these 
green  spaces  that  were  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  is  in  excess  of 
$J00  million  in  the  last  4  fiscal  years. 

There  L'^  at  least  a  million  dollars  for 
each  State,  and  more  than  that  in  the 
ca.se  of  m.ost  States,  at  stake  in  the  com- 
;r\kr  fiscal  year  m  connection  with  the 
operation  of  this  fund. 

What  could  be  more  reasonable  and 
xhat  could  be  more  logical  than  to  say 
that  part  of  our  income  from  these  great 
oil  resources  that  are  located  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  shall  be  dedicated  to 
meet  the  jaeeds  of  all  of  the  States  and 
all  of  the  people  to  help  to  acquire  lands 
for  the  people  to  enjoy  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  r'uture  years. 

This  IS  '.vhat  it  is  intended  to  do. 

We  think  this  is  a  national  bill  and 
It  meets  a  national  need.  We  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
the  bill  -aUI  retain  its  national  character. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offeied  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana   Mr   Willis!. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAJSr.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

BOY     SCOUTS     DENIED     USE     OF     NATIONAL     PARK 
AREA    LAND 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  White- 
NER  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  _'5  I  addressed  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretao'  of  the  Interior  requesting  per- 
m.is^ion  for  several  troops  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  from  North  Carolina 
to  have  an  encampment  on  National 
Park  area  land  within  sight  of  the  Wash- 
ington Moniunent  for  the  period  July  18- 
20,  1968. 

Today  I  have  received  the  final  reply 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  which  he  states: 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  accede  to 
the  request  for  a  Boy  Scout  encampment  In 
this  area  at  that  particular  time. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
full  information  as  to  the  request  and 
subsequent  correspondence,  I  insert  at 
this  point  my  entire  file  on  the  matter: 

April  25,  1968. 
Hun.  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary,  Department  oj  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC: 

Would  appreciate  your  advising  whether 
it  will  be  possit>le  for  several  troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  from  North  Carolina  to  have  an  en- 
campment on  National  Park  urea  lands  with- 
in sight  of  the  Washington  Monument  on 
July  18,  19,  and  20,  1968.  Housing  In  regula- 
tion type  Boy  Scout  tents  would  be  antici- 
pated. 


Will  appreciate  prompt  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Basel  L.  Whitener, 
Member  of  Congress. 

US   Department  or  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service, 

Washington,  DC  ,  April  26,  1968. 
Hon   Basil  L.  Whitener, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  * 

Dear  Mr.  Whitener:  We  are  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge your  inquiry  in  behalf  of  several 
Boy  Scout  troops  concerning  their  plans  for 
an  encampment  in  the  Washington.^  D.C. 
area  on  July  18-20.  We  appreciate  your  inter- 
est in  this  matter  and  will  provide  you  a 
reply  at  our  earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  B   Hartzoo, 

Director. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  29,  1968. 
Mr.  George  B.  Hartzoo, 

Director,  National  Park  Serrice,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Hartzoc:  I  appreciate  having 
your  letter  of  April  26.  1968.  with  reference 
to  my  telegfram  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior regarding  an  encampment  for  Boy 
Scout  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  during  the  period  July  18-20. 
1968. 

My  constituents  are  pressing  me  for  a 
reply,  and  I  assure  you  that  any  action  you 
might  take  to  expedite  an  answer  to  my 
request  to  Secretary  Udall  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Member  of  Congress. 

May  20.  1968. 
Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog. 

Director.  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  WashiJitgon,  D.C: 
Reference  is  made  to  my  telegram  of  April 
25,   1968,  requesting  permission  for  a  group 
of    Boy    Scouts    to   camp    near    Washington 
Monument    during    the    f>erlod    July    18-20, 
1968.   Urgent   that   I   have   final   decision   as 
quickly  as  possible.  Visit  of  Scouts  contin- 
gent upon  determination  made  by  your  office. 
Sincerely, 

Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service. 
Washington,  DC.  May  21.  1968. 
Hon.  BAsn,  L.  Whiteneb, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Basil:  We  regret  not  having  replied 
sooner  to  your  recent  telegram  and  letter  in 
behalf  of  several  Boy  Scout  troops  concern- 
ing their  plans  for  an  encampment  in  sight 
of  the  Washington  Monument  during  the 
period  July  18-20.  However,  as  you  may 
know,  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  con- 
tact you  by  telephone  to  discuss  this  subject, 
personally. 

.  July  Is  one  of  our  heaviest  visitor  periods 
in  Washington.  The  Wiishington  Monument, 
the  Capitol,  and  the  other  great  monuments 

fid  public  buildings  in  and  along  the  Mall 
e,  of  course,  prime  attractions  for  these 
rtsitors.  In  these  circumstances,  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  cannot  accede  to  the  request  for 
a  Boy  Scout  encampment  in  this  area  at 
that  particular  time. 

We  would,  however,  welcome  the  Boy  Scout 
encampment  at  other  park  areas  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Washington,  D.C.  For  ex- 
ample, a  very  fine  site  can  be  provided  them 
at  Prince  William  Forest  Park.  Triangle,  Vir- 
ginia. Moreover,  we  would  be  pleased  to  make 
a  site  available  at  Greenbelt  Park,  if  they 
prefer.    Enclosed    for    your    convenience    are 


pamphlets     relating     to     the     above-named 
areias. 

Pie«6e  let  me  know  if  1  may  be  of  further 
service  in  arranging  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  theee  young  people  from  your  Dis- 
trict, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continuing 
cooperation  and  iissistance  in  the  programs 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  every 
good  wish,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  B   Hartzog,  Jr., 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked  that  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  deny  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  my  congressional  district 
the  same  privileges  which  are  at  this  time 
being  accordq,d  to  another  group.  I  am 
particularly  shocked  that  the  Park 
Service  would  ba.=;e  the  denial  upon  the 
fact  that  the  area  in  which  the  Scouts 
would  have  been  located  is  a  "prime  at- 
traction" for  the  heavy  numbers  of  visi- 
tors in  Washington  at  the  time  covered 
by  my  request.  The  same  argument  is 
applicable  to  those  who  are  now  en- 
camped upon  the  same  area  requested 
by  me  for  the  Boy  Scouts. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Members  of  Congress  and  by  the 
public  press  that  Baptist  Church  leaders 
have  been  denied  a  permit  to  stage  a 
public  march  and  rally  on  the  park 
lands  along  the  Mall  and  near  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 10-13.  1968.  These  outstanding 
churchmen  have  planned  their  rally  in 
connection  with  their  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  Crusade  of  Americas.  Ac- 
cordms:  to  these  church  leaders.  10.000 
marchers  representing  an  estimated  24 
million  Baptists  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Latin  America  were  plan- 
ning to  hold  their  event  as  the  highlight 
of  their  religious  crusade  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension that  a  nation  which  has  as  one 
of  Its  fundamental  policies  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  citizens  would  discrimi- 
nate against  a  splendid  youth  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  great  Baptist  Church  in  such  an 
unbelievable  manner.  I  deplore  the  deci- 
sions of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
deny  to  them  the  same  privileges  accord- 
ed to  another  group  which  has  descend- 
ed upon  Washington  and  been  given  an 
ofBcial  permit  to  set  up  an  encampment 
on  park  lands. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  not  long 
tolerate  such  abuses  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha\1ng  resumed  the  chair 
I  Mr.  M.'VDDENl.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  'H.R.  85781  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conser\-ation  Ftmd 
Act  of  1965.  ar.d  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1170.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
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Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  336.  nays  13.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  83.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1511 
YEAS— 336 


.\bbltt 
Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bat  tin 
Belcher 
Beil 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blnt;ham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill,  NO. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
,  Cahill 
Carey 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
D.aniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dole 


Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
F.ascell 
Feichan 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  U 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FrelinKhuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
OallaRher 
Gardner 
Carmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
GoodUni; 
Grav 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hai-vev 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala 
Jones.  N.C. 


pier 


Karth 
KastenirJp 
Kazen      \ 
Kee 
Keith 

King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Korncgay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
.  McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mail  Hard 
Mar.sh 
Martin 

Mat  hi  as.  Calif. 
Mathla^^Md. 
Mat.sunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mm  shall 
Mize 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Moiris.  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

G'Hara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
0"Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


PhUbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoH 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RallBback 

Randall 

Rees 

Held.  Ill 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Keuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosteiikowskl 

Roth 

Roudebiish 

Roush 


Ashbrook 

Boggs 
Davis.  Wis. 
Flynl 
Gathings 


Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Ong© 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talrott 

Tavlor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

NAYS— 13 

Gross 

Jonas 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Pa,ssman 


Thompson,  Qa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whit  ten 

Wldnall 

Wiuglns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

WNght 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wvnmn    . 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Z.ion 

Zwach 


with     Mr. 


Rartck 

Shipley 

Willis 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
.'Vshley 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Carter 
c;ederberg 
Celler 
Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dcnney 

Dent 

Dingell 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Flno 

Ford. 
William  D. 


.  Idaho 


Pollock 
NOT  VOTING- 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hailcck 

Hanna 

Hansen, 

Hardy 

H.arrlson 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karstcn 

Kelly 

Kyi 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Meskill 

Miller.  Calif. 


83 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  HI. 

Nelsen 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pool 

Purcell 

Resnlck 

Sandman 

brheuer 

Selden 

Sh  river 

Stelger,  Wis. 

St  rat  ton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Waizgonner 

Watts 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the    following 

pairs: 

Mr   Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.     Morton     for.     with     Mr.     Waggonner 
acainst. 

"^Mr.    Hungate    for.    with    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr   Burleson  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Selden  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Denney. 


Mr.  Hannan  with  Mr  Hosmer 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr   Button. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr  Kyi. 
Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee 
Cftrtcr. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr  McCulIoch. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr  MesklU 

Mr.  Oettvs  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr  MacGregor. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Shower. 

Mr    McMillan   with  Mr.  Hensen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr  Winn. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Karsten. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr  Olsen  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr  Pickle  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Holland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rccon.sidcr  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1170,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  HOD  to  amend 
title  1  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

MOTION    OYTERED    DY    MR.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  offered  by  Mr.  aspinall:  Strike  all 
after  the  enacting  claiuse  of  the  bill.  S.  1401, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  bill, 
HR    8578.  ;is  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  (a»  section  2.  subsection  (al,  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  SUt.  897;  16  U.S  C.  460  1-5),  except 
the  fotu-th  paragraph  thereof,  is  repealed; 
said  fourth  paragraph  Is  redesignated  section 
9  of  said  Act;  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  said  section  2  are  redesignated  (a>  and 
(b),  respectively. 

"(b)    It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
by    this    repealer    to    indicat«    that    Federal 
agencies  which  have  under  their  administra- 
tive  jurisdiction   areas  or   facilities   u.sed   or 
useful  for  outdoor  recreation  or  which  fur- 
nish  services   related   to   outdoor   recreation 
shall   not  exercise   any   authority   they   may 
have,  including  authority  under  section  ,)01 
of  the  Act  of  August  31.  1951    (65  Stat.  290; 
31   use.  483a),  or  any  autJiorlVy  they  may 
here,ifter     be     given,     to    make     reasonable 
charges  for  admission  to  such  areas,  for  tne 
tise  of  such  facilities,  or  for  the  furnishing 
of   such   services.   Except   as   otherwLse   pro- 
vided bv  law  or  as  may  be  required  by  lawful 
contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  May  28.  1963, 
providing  that  revenues  collected  at  partic- 
ular Federal  areas  shall  be  credited  to  .'spe- 
cific  purposes,  all   fees  so  charged   shall    be 
covered    into   a    special    <u-count    under    the 
Land    and    Water    Conservation    Fund    and 
shall  be  available  for  appropriation,  without 
prejudice     to     appropriations     from     other 
sources  for  the  .same  purposes,  for  any  au- 
thorized outdoor  recreatl&n  function  of  the 
agency  bv  which  the  fees  were  collected. 

•■(cl  Section  6.  subsecton  (a),  of  said  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'in  svib- 
stantialiv  the  same  proportion  as  the  number 
of  vslU>r-davs  In  areas  itnd  projects  herein- 
after described  for  which  admission  fees  are 
charged  under  c^ctlon  2  of  this  Acf. 
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"id)  The  ppovlsloriii  of  subsections  (a) 
and  ic)  of  ttils  section  shall  be  effective 
March  31,  1969 

"Sec.  2.  The  aforesaid  section  3  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(C)  Othek  RtVENTTES. — All  revenues  re- 
ceived on  and  after  July  1,  1968.  and  prior 
to  July  1.  1973.  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
otherwise  would  be  depoeited  in  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  UrUted  States  Treasury, 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lends  Act 
of  1953  (67  Stat.  462;  43  U  S  C.  1331  et  seq.). 
as  amended  (Including  the  funds  held  tn 
escrow  under  an  Interim  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober 12.  1956.  between  the  Uiuted  States 
and  Louisiana,  to  extent  the  United  States 
ts  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  ^crow 
funds),  but  no  more  annu.ally  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference,  to  be  deter- 
nilned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be- 
tween *2(X).000.000  and  the  total  revenues  and 
collections  estimated  to  be  covered  Into  the 
fund  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,   as  amended." 

"Sec.  3  The  first  sentence  of  section  4. 
subsection  (b),  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F^lnd  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
dedetlng, 'for  a  total  of  eight  years'  and  In- 
serUog  La  Jeu  thereof  •until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969". 

"Sec.  4.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing tJiereto  the  following  new  section; 

••  Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  J30.O(K).OOO  of  the 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  fund  by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  by  contract  during  each  of  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  for  "Jie  ;u'quisitlon  of 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  within 
areas  specified  In  section  6(ai  ( 1 1  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  contract  may  be  executed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  within 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Any  such  contract  so  entered 
Into  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation 
of  tlie  United  States  and  sh;ill  be  liquidated 
with  money  appropriated  from  the  fttnd  spe- 
cifically for  liquidation  of  such  contract 
obligation.  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
for  the  acqu.sltlon  of  property  pursuant  to 
this  section  unless  such  acquisition  Is  other- 
wise authorized  by  Federal  law.' 

"Sec.  5.  (al  With  respect  to  any  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
or  miscellaneous  area,  the  Secretar>'  may  con- 
vey a  freehold  or  leasehold  interest  therein. 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will 
assure  the  use  of  the  property  in  a  manner 
which  Is.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
area  was  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  any 
case  In  which  the  Secretary  exercises  his  dis- 
cretion to  convey  such  Interest,  he  shall  do  so 
to  the  highest  bidder,  In  acccrciance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, but  such  conveyance  shall  be  at  not 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  Interest, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  except  tha^lf 
any  such  conveyance  Is  proposed  within  two 
years  after  the  property  to  be  conveyed  is 
acquired  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  allow  the 
last  owner  or  owners  of  record  of  such  prop- 
erty thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which 
lands  they  are  notified  by  the  Secretary  in 
writing  that  such  property  is  to  be  c^veyed 
within  which  to  notify  the  Secreyi^y  that 
such  owners  wish  to  acquire  sucbf  Interest. 
Upon  receiving  such  timely  request,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  convey  such  injifest  to  such 
person  or  px-rsons.  in  acco^^nce  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretaryinay  prescribe, 
upon  payment  by  him  of.  or  agreement  by 
him  to  pay.  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest 
bid  price. 

"(b)  Within  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  or  miscellaneous  area  in  which  ex- 
change Is  authorized  by  law  as  a  method  for 
property  acqulsiticn,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 


cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or 
Interest  therein  within  such  unit  or  area  and 
in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  or  Interest  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  or  Interest  therein 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  any  such  unit 
or  area,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately eqvial,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for,  the  area,  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 

■'  ( c )  "The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

The  motion  was  as^i'eed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  or(iered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  8578)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  and  to 
include  therewith  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORj\RY      FUNDING      OP     THE 
EMERGENCY  CREDIT  REVOLVING 

FUND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  l'227t  to  au- 
thorize the  temporaiy  funding  of  the 
emersency  credit  revolving  fund. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sidei-aton  of  the  joint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  1227  > ,  with  Mr.  Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bel- 
cher 1  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  some  S30  million  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  account 
to  the  account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  both  agencies  being 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


and  the  result  simply  being  a  transfer  of 
funds  within  the  Department. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  finance  the  necessary  credit 
to  make  crops  this  year  in  some  1,326 
counties  in  which  there  have  been  de- 
clared emergencies  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters.  The  emergency  loan  funds  of 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration  are 
exhausted.  There  are  moneys  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. We  ask  that  those  fund.s  be  trans- 
ferred now  in  order  that  these  loans  may 
be  made  next  week  .so  that  crops  may  be 
planted.  In  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  already  getting  lat€  to  plant 
this  year's  crop.  We  have  faced  an  un- 
usual number  of  emergencies  as  a  result 
of  storms,  cold  weather,  floods,  and  other 
natural  catastrophes,  and  what  this  bill 
does  is  simply  make  the  money  available 
at  this  time  to  take  care  of  those  loans 
prior  to  July  1,  at  which  time  it  would 
be  too  late  to  finance  crops  anywhere 
in  the  Unitt-d  States, 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  timo. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  yield 
5  minut-es  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wa.shinKton  (Mrs.  May], 

Mrs.  ^L\Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1227  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  farmers  in  the  United  States  who  have 
suffered  financial  losses  as  the  result  of 
a  natural  disaster  and  need  emergency 
loans  to  keep  them  in  business  until 
they  can  recover. 

Under  the  Consolidated  Farmcr.s 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  FHA 
is  authorized  to  make  such  emergency 
loans  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  des- 
ignated as  an  "emergency  area"  by  the 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretai-y  may  make  an  "emer- 
gency area"  designation  if  lie  finds  that 
a  natural  disaster  has  caused  a  general 
need  for  agricultural  credit  which  cannot 
be  met  by  local  sources  such  as  banks, 
farm  co-ops.  and  other  re.sponsible  lend- 
ing institutions.  The  loans  are  repayable 
at  3  percent  interest  after  a  recipient 
fanners  income  situation  retm-ns  to 
nonnal. 

In  order  to  understand  the  need  for 
this  program.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  it  is  first 
nece.ssary  to  understand  .some  Ijasic  eco- 
nomic facts  about  agriculture  and  farm- 
ing. It  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  to  farm  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. A  farmer  must  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  in  machineiy.  land,  and  ecjuip- 
ment.  and  have  enough  working  capital 
available  to  put  in  his  crop  every  year. 

The  large  amo'ant  of  money  a  farmer 
must  spend  on  gasoline,  labor,  parts,  seed, 
and  so  forth  to  aet  his  crop  in  the  ground 
does  not  come  back  to  him  until  after 
the  crop  is  hanestCKi  and  sold.  A  farm- 
er often  spends  almost  all  his  working 
capital  planting  Ms  crop,  and  if  disaster 
.strikes  his  fields  before  that  crop  is  har- 
vested, he  may  be  left  with  no  produce 
to  sell  and  no  money  to  prepare  for  next 
year's  cycle.  If  he  is  unable  to  get  credit, 
he  is  simply  out  of  business,  but  if  he 
can  get  a  loan  to  tide  him  over  he  has 
a  good  chance  'cO  get  back  on  his  feet 
financially  with  a  successful  crop  next 
year.  Although  my  references  are  to  field 
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crops,  the  basic  situation  is  the  same  for 
ranchers,  fruit  growers  and  other  types 
of  agriculture. 

The  FHA  emergency  loan  program  has 
been  of  real  benefit  to  US  farmers  and 
consumers  Mr  Chairman,  and  has  not 
been  an  excessive  burden  on  U.S.  tax- 
payers The  law  requires  that  these  loans 
can  only  be  given  lo  farmers  who — and 
I  quote  fiom  the  law— 'have  experience 
and  resources  nece.ssao'  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  for  .succe.ssful  operation 
with  the  assistance  of  such  a  loan,  and 
are  imable  to  obtain  .sufficient  credit  el.se- 
where  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rales  and  teims.  '  Since  1949, 
emergency  loans  totaling  approximately 
$1  billion  have  been  made  by  FHA,  and 
losses  have  been  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  amount  loaned. 

The  problem  now  is  that  an  unprece- 
dented  need   for   emergency   loans   this 
vear  has  resulted  in  a  severe  shortage  of 
"available   funds.   The   emergency   credit 
revolving  lund.  from  which  the  loans  are 
made,  is  virtually  exliausted.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  leports  that  as 
of  April  12,  some  2.200  applications  total- 
ing nearly  S14  million  were  pending  in 
the  finance  office  of  FHA  awaiting  suf- 
ficient   funds    for    the    ijrcparation    of 
checks.  In  addition,  FHA  estimates  that 
5,500  other  farmers  will  need  emergency 
loans  totaling  approximately  S25  million. 
This  shortage  of  loan  funds  has  not 
resulted  from  losses,  but  from  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  need  for  emergency  lending 
because  of  damage  to  crops,  livestock, 
land,  buildings,  feed,  and  machinery  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  from 
freezing    temperatures,    excessive    mois- 
ture,    snowstorms,     and     a     hurricane. 
Farmers  in  my  area  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  recently  suffered  from  freezing 
temperatures  and  wind  damage,  and  I 
have    joined    our    Governor    and    State 
director    of    agriculture    in    requesting 
"emergency  area"  designations  for  eight 
counties  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
today  would  provide  temporaiT  funding 
of  the  emergency  credit  revolving  fund 
to  meet  these  pressing  needs  by  au- 
thorizing the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  make  advances  to  the  fund 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $30  million. 
Reimbunsement  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  come  later  through 
the  regular  appropriation  procedure. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  bill 
today  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  our 
Agriculture  Committee  report: 

Immediate  action  is  required  on  this  bill 
for  the  reason  that  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
now  in  the  process  of  planting  their  1968 
crops.  To  delay  action  until  an  annual  ap- 
propriation could  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people  would  mean  m.any  of  them  would  b« 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  their 
livelihood  In  1968.  Credit  is  not  available  to 
them  from  conventional  sources  on  terms 
long  enough  to  harvest  a  crop  and  get  it  to 
market.  The  planting  season  is  sufficiently 
advanced  that  a  delay  of  60  days  would  be  too 
late  for  the  majority  who  make  use  of  the 
funds,  if  provided  in  fiscal  1969. 


Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  Washington.  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  this  is  an  emergency  measure. 
It  is  very  much  needed. 

Many  fanners  from  coast  to  coast  have 
sustained  actual  or  jxitential  crop  dam- 
age from  natural  adversities.  In  Wash- 
ington State  frosts  this  spring  have 
caused  some  damage  to  fruit  crops  and 
I  am  certain  that  many  growers  will  find, 
as  their  crops  develop,  appreciable  dam- 
age and  some  crop  reduction.  Most  will 
require  emergency  sources  of  credit,  and 
this  legislation  would  authorize  the 
availability  of  funds  for  loans  to  those 
farmers  who  will  be  unable  to  secure 
credit  from  conventional  sources.  I  hope 
members  of  the  committee  will  give  this 
proposal  overwhelming  .support. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr,  Hutchin- 
.sonI. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  is  further  evi- 
denced by  an  extremely  devastating  frost 
which  occurred  in  the  f  mit  countiy  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  night  of  May  5-6.  In  the  Mich- 
igan counties  of  Allegan,  Berrien,  and 
Van  Buren.  freezing  temf>eratures  lasted 
from  8  to  10  hours  through  that  Sunday 
night.  Apple  orchards  were  caught  in  full 
bloom.  Peaches,  grapes,  plums,  jjears,  and 
.sweet  cherries  were  hurt  -severely,  and 
only  in  the  best  locations  where  there 
was  good  air  drainage  will  there  be  crops 
of  any  consequence.  Southern  Michigan's 
cherry  crop  was  already  se'^erely  dam- 
aged due  to  frost  in  Ajiril. 

Shortly  after  this  devastating  frost.  I 
received  calls  from  orchardists  in  my  dis- 
trict inquiring  of  the  availability  of  Gov- 
ernment loans  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. I  soon  discovered  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  administers  a  pro- 
gram of  emergency  loans  to  fanners  who 
have  suffered  severe  crop  damage  as  a 
result  of  tornado,  drought,  flood,  hail, 
and  frost.  I  also  ascertained  that  those 
three  counties  have  already  been  de- 
clared emergency  loan  areas  under  the 
program.  Unfortunately,  we  are  advLsed, 
there  are  no  present  funds  available  out 
of  which  loans  can  be  made  to  qualified 
orchardists.  Pas.sage  of  this  legislation 
would  relieve  the  situation  by  a  tempo- 
rai-y  funding  of  the  emergency  credit  re- 
volving fund. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
LancenI. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  empha- 
size the  urgency  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
tills  body  to  support  the  House  joint 
resolution  introduced  by  myself  and 
others  to  authorize  the  temporarj'  fund- 
ing of  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  recognized  the  financial 
crisis  laced  by  thou.sands  of  American 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  has  recom- 
mended favorable  consideration  of  this 
resolution. 


Adverse  weather  conditions  and  natu- 
ral disasters  have  created  an  unprec- 
edented need  for  emergency  loans  by 
our  farmers  in  1.326  counties  in  39  States 
that  have  been  designated  emergency 
■areas.  Tliey  thus  become  eligible  for 
FHA  emergency  loans.  Tlie  credit  needs 
of  these  farmers  caiuiot  be  met  by  other 
sources,  and  they  cannot  continue  fann- 
ing without  credit. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration revolving  fund  is  S30  million. 
Tills,  coupled  with  the  $11  million  that 
is  expected  to  be  collected  on  prior  emer- 
gency loans  through  Jime,  should  be 
adequate  to  at  least  meet  the  most  press- 
ing needs  for  this  growing  season,  now 
well  undeiway. 

«    The  need  for  replenishing  the  emer- 
gencv  fund  has  not  been  caused  by  loan 
losses.  Mr.  Chairman.  On  the  contrary. 
During  the  19  years  this  program  has 
been  in  operation,  approximately  350.000 
loans  have  been  made  totaling  a  billion 
dollars,  but  losses  have  been  less  than  2 
percent,  lepresenting  an  excellent  track 
record.  The  current  need  for  funds  stems 
from    an   unu.sually   heavy   demand   for 
funds  cau.sed  by  natural  disasters  and 
conditions  that  were  beyond  the  control 
of  the  fai-mers.  The  current  depletion  of 
funds  available  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
Administration's  withholding  of  S25  mil- 
lion which  we  appropriated  la.st  year  for 
the  loan  fund.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  act  now  while  there  is  .still  time 
to  a.ssist  thou.sands  of  famiers  in  this 
new  growing  .season. 

But  we  must  act  now.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  thou.sands  more  of  our  fanners 
and  ranchers  were  forced  off  the  land 
through  the  inability  to  obtain  emer- 
gency financing.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
favorable  action  is  taken  on  this  resolu- 
tion to  transfer  S30  million  as  a  loan 
from  the  CCC  to  the  FHA  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emergency  that 
confronts  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  brought  about  by  various  dis- 
asters throuGhout  the  country.  The  need 
is  urgent.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
partments in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. It  has  done  one  of  the  finest 
jobs  which  has  been  done  by  anyone. 

Probably  there  are  better  ways  to  get 
the  funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, but  apparently  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  the  funds  in  time 
to  do  the  farmers  any  good,  so  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  why  it  is  necessary  to 
use  this  unu.sual  procedure? 

In  the  urgent  supplemental  bill,  which 
cleared  this  House  several  months  aco. 
the  Senate  put  in.  without  any  request 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  President.  $25  million  for 
additional  funds  for  FHA.  May  I  ask.  is 
this  $30  miUion,  included  in  the  budget? 
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Is  It  requested  by  the  Administration? 
If  so,  when  did  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  situation  come  to  the  attention  of 
thf^  Committ£-p   on  Agriculture? 

Mr  BELCTIER  I  believe  that  probably 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
m  >re  accurately  answer  the  question. 
Hij-Ae-.er.  the  reason  today  we  need  to 
transfer  the  $30  million  \s  because  the 
Administration  has  not  seen  fit  to  send 
a  request  for  a  supplemeiital  appropria- 
tion down  to  the  Congress  to  take  care 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  only  way  we  can  take  care  of  the 
farmers  whose  applications  are  already 
in  is  to  go  this  route.  Personally  I  would 
niuch  prefer  to  have  been  able  to  go  the 
route  of  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
but  apparently  they  did  not  see  fit  down- 
iowvi  to  take  that  route. 

I  do  not  feel,  as  a  Representative  of 
a  farm  area,  I  should  let  the  farmers 
down  just  because  the  Administration 
will  not  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  if  he  will  inform  us  this 
afternoon  whether  this  proposal  is  part 
of  the  Administration's  program?  Is  it  in 
the  budget?  Has  any  request  been  made 
for  these  fimds? 

Mr.  PO.A.GE.  Yes.  there  has  been  a  re- 
quest. Mr.  Bertsch,  the  Administrator  of 
Fanner's  Home  Administration  testified 
before  the  committee  and  outlined  the 
Departmeirt's  position  as  being  in  favor 
of  this  procedure,  as  being  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  the  onlj-  practical  way  of 
getting  the  money  available  before  plant- 
ing time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  'When  was  that  testimonj! 
given? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  was  given  April  30. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chaimian  of  the  committee  that 
we  had  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  cleared  the  House 
long  before  that,  and  since  that  time  we 
have  had  two  other  supplemental  re- 
quests come  down  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  If  this  is  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. I  cannot  understand  why  we  do 
not  get  a  budiret  request  for  the  money. 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  right.  -We  had 
an  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion considered  before  the  emergency  de- 
veloped here.  At  the  time  that  bijl  was 
considered  FTLA  was  still  able  to  ^make 
the  loans.  The  situation  kept  getting 
worse,  not  only  in  one  State  but  in  some 
30  States.  It  kept  getting  worse  alj  over 
the  countr>'.  until  FHA  had  to  ask  f i^r  this 
additional  sum.  which  was  not  requested 
in  the  first  supplemental.  After  this  re- 
quest was  made  there  was  no  reason  for 
putting  it  in  a  supplemental,  because  it 
was  already  in  the  resolution  and  the 
resolution  passed  the  other  bodj'.  There 
would  be  no  purpose  in  having  it  in  two 
request.s  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  this  procedme  ever 
been  followed  before? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  or  not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  question  the  ad- 
visability of  embarking  on  a  brandnew 
pi-ocedure  here  which  bypasses  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  which  bypasses  the 
budget  and  bypasses  the  appropriations 
process. 

We  cleared  through  the  House  in-  ex- 
peditious time  only  recently  another  sup- 


plemental request  for  S400  million  t-i 
permit  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
dischsu^e  some  obligations  to  contrac- 
tors. We  could  have  considered  thus  item 
then  if  it  is  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  Is  evidently  a  part 
of  the  program  of  the  administration. 
The  administration  came  before  us  and 
asked  for  it. 

Frankly,  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiij-e  feel  we  have  some 
responsibility  in  this  connection,  and  we 
do  not  take  all  of  our  orders  from  down- 
towTi.  We  had  wondered  why  somebody 
else  did  not  see  fit  to  do  sometliing  in 
connection  with  this  emergency  situa- 
tion. Nobody  else  offered  to  do  anything. 
There  were  a  number  of  appropriation 
bills  brought  before  the  House.  Nobody 
proposed  in  those  appropriation  bills  to 
give  any  relief  for  these  farmers,  al- 
though 39  States  were  involved.  'We  did 
not  realize  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee felt  that  it  had  to  wait  on  a  re- 
quest from  the  Department.  We  felt  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  better  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  agriculture  and  had  better  try 
to  see  that  we  made  a  crop  this  year. 

We  feel  we  now  have  a  basis  on  which 
we  can  provide  the  needed  prompt  re- 
lief and  that  it  cannot  be  increased. 
Whereas,  if  we  should  go  through  the 
procedure  the  gentleman  is  suggesting 
the  bill  would  go  back  to  the  other  body. 
The  gentleman  knows  our  experience  In 
sending  things  to  the  otiier  body.  He 
cannot  give  us  any  assui^ance  whether  it 
will  come  out  $30  million  or  $230  million. 
But  if  we  adopt  this  method  we  know 
we  will  come  out  with  no  more  than  S30 
million. 

If  the  gentleman  Is  interested,  as  I 
know  he  is,  in  keeping  this  within  the 
range  that  we  have  fixed  here  of  $30 
million,  here  is  a  way  to  do  it.  whereas 
the  other  way  may  involve  10  times  that 
amount  of  money,  and  we  did  not  want 
to  Involve  the  Government  in  that  un- 
known amoimt. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  not  interested  in  doing 
anything  except  finding  out  what  is  going 
on  and  the  reason  why  we  are  bypassing 
all  of  the  regular,  ordinary  procedures. 
If  this  is  an  emergency,  it  did  not  sud- 
denly arise  and  must  have  been  known  to 
the  administration  months  aigo.  It  must 
have  been  known  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
neither  one  asked  for  this  money  in  the 
appropriation  bill  and  they  did  not- ask 
for  it  in  a  single  one  of  the  supplemeQtal 
appropriation  bills  that  we  have  already 
considered  this  year  in  the  House.  "I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  also  that 
the  last  clause  in  the  resolution  provides 
that  this  money  will  have  to  be  reim- 
bursed through  appropriations  herein- 
after made. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  can  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Agricolture  moved  in  these 
other  than  ordinary  channels  for  taking 
care  of  these  funds  because  the  admin- 
istration had  completely  bogged  down. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cleveland  1 , 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  As  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  this  legislation  I  have  at- 
tended the  hearings  before  the  Agiicul- 
ture  Committee  and  Rules  Committee. 
ThLs  technique  of  solvinc  the  problem 
at  hand,  is  the  only  certain  and  expedi- 
tious one  we  can  use  at  this  time.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinoi.s  !Mr.  MiciielI. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
yielding  to  me. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jon  as  1.  who  touched 
on  the  subject  in  which  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested. I  would  rather  not  take  up  the 
time  during  general  debate,  for  I  have  an 
amendment  to  olTer.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  delay  the  arguments  until  such  time 
as  we  read  the  joint  resolution  and  then 
offer  my  amendment  and  make  my  re- 
mark.s  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sucli  time  a,s  he  may  consume  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeI. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolutioil. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  have 
no  furtlier  requests  for  time  on  this  side, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  de  l.\ 
Garza  1 . 

Mr.  DE  L..\  Garza  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  tlie  coautliors  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1227.  providing  for  temporary 
funding  of  emergency  credit  revolving 
fimd  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, I  support  its  provisions  entirely. 
Under  the  ver>'  capable  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  tiie  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageI,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  responded  unanimously  to  this 
condition  and  has  evidenced  every  inter- 
est and  desire  to  help  the  farmers  who 
stood  to  lose  at  the  inability  of  tlie  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  because  funds  were  ex- 
hausted. 

This  shortage  of  f imds  for  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  has  not  resulted 
Arbvci  prior  loan  losses  by  any  means. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  since 
April  6.  1949,  has  made  emergency  loans 
totaling  approximately  $1  billion.  The 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  collection 
rate  is  95.9  percent  of  maturities.  Their 
losses  ha^■e  been  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  amoimt  loaned,  and  tiie  revolving 
fund  is  out  of  money.  Repayments  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

But  no  matter  what  the  reason  is  at 
the  present  time,  the  fact  is  that  the 
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shortage  of  loan  funds  poses  a  serious 
and  critical  situation  for  many  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
other  sources.  Many  farmers  will  not  be 
able  to  farm  this  year  unless  additional 
funds  are  provided.  Thousands  of  farm 
families  are  today  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  this  action  we  are  now  considering. 
As  you  know  farmers  have  been  called 
tlie  backbone  of  tliis  Nation.  They  pro- 
vide the  food  and  fiber.  Theirs  is  a  day- 
in,  day-out  job.  There  is  no  chance  for 
them  to  come  around  to  individually 
present  their  cause.  It  is  up  to  us  to  tiy 
to  extend  that  helping  hand  so  that 
those  who  need  this  financial  a.ssistance 
can  get  it.  We  have  shown  the  farmers 
pay  this  money  back.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  on  that  score.  The  record  of  their 
repayment  sjx^aks  for  itself.  The  Farmers 
Home  .Vdministration  emergency  loan 
people  are  experts  in  their  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  has  always 
worked  closely  with  the  FHA.  The  most 
recent  lime  was  after  Hurricane  Beulah 
in  September  10G7.  Tlie  hurricane 
spawned  a  record  number  of  tornadoes. 
Sixteen  south  Texas  counties,  including 
nine  in  my  district,  .suffered  extensive 
damage  to  farms,  livestock,  buildings, 
land  and  so  forth.  There  had  been  na- 
tural damage  before  the  hurricane — 
damage  from  drought,  di-y  weather.  You 
know  how  it  is  in  Texas — we  have  one 
extreme  or  the  other  going  for  us  all  the 
time  with  the  weatherman.  Mindful.  I 
could  recite  multiple  pages  of  how  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  has  help- 
ed farms  in  my  area,  in  our  State,  re- 
habilitate after  emergencies,  I  will  re- 
frain, urging  affirmative  action  in  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  affect- 
ing about  10.000  fai-mers  and  ranchers. 

These  farmers  and  ranchers  are  op- 
erating in  counties  which  have  been  des- 
ignated as  emergency  loan  areas  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  authorize  the 
Fanners  Home  .-Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans.  These  counties  were 
designated  upon  the  Secretary's  finding 
that  natural  disasters  had  caused  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agricultural  credit  which 
cannot  be  met  by  other  sources. 

These  fanners  and  ranchers  are  im- 
able  to  obtain  credit  from  local  banks 
and  production  credit  associations.  They 
cannot  continue  farming  without  credit. 
They  will  be  forced  out  of  business  and 
off  the  land  unless  emergency  loans  can 
be  made  to  them.  The  pathetic  fact  is 
that  emenrency  loans  cannot  be  made  to 
them  because  funds  are  not  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Presently  there  are  1,326  designated 
emergency  loan  counties  in  39  States. 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented  need 
for  emergency  loans  this  year.  This  in- 
creased need  has  resulted  from — 

First.  Hurricane  Beulah  in  Septemt)er 
of  1967,  which,  with  accompan.ving  floods 
and  tornadoes,  did  extensive  damage  to 
buildings,  land,  vegetable  crops,  and  live- 
,stock  in  16  .south  Texas  counties.  The.se 
counties  had  already  experienced  damage 
to  the  cotton  crop  because  of  a  prolonged 
drought.  The  drought  and  other  adverse 
weather  conditions  prevailed  in  178  other 
Texas  counties  during  1967; 


Second.  Freezing  temperatures  in  early 
November  which  did  extensive  damage 
to  the  1967  cotton  crop  in  many  counties 
in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Missis- 
.sippl,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  cotton  crop 
was  practically  destroyed  in  most  of  these 
counties.  Emergency  loans  are  available 
in  339  counties  in  these  States; 

Third.  Exccs.sive  moisture  and  freezing 
temperatures  at  liarvest  time  in  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Iowa,  and  Ohio  which  resulted 
in  large  volumes  of  soft  com  and  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  harvest  of  corn 
and  soybeans.  Many  acres  were  not  har- 
vested. In  addition,  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  harvest  com  is  high  and  prices 
are  greatly  depressed.  Emergency  loans 
are  available  in  58  counties  in  Illinois.  76 
counties  in  Indiana.  40  counties  in  Iowa, 
and  53  counties  in  Ohio; 

Fourth.  Excessive  moisture  and  freez- 
ing temperatures  in  the  early  fall  of  1967 
which  seriously  interfered  with  harvest- 
ing and  damaged  the  quality  of  crops  in 
New  England,  particularly  in  the  potato 
area  of  Maine;  and 

Fifth.  Heavy  snow.storms  whicli  liit 
Arizona  and  parts  of  New  Mexico  be- 
tween December  11  and  19.  Tiiese  .storms 
did  extensive  damage  to  livestock,  build- 
ings, feed,  and  farm  machinery.  The 
greatest  damage  was  to  breeding  live- 
stock and  the  livestock  increase  crop  for 
1963.  'Very  few  ranchers  will  have  any 
income  this  year  from  the  sale  of  live- 
.stock  increases.  Thirteen  counties  in  Ari- 
zona and  four  counties  in  New  Mexico 
were  designated  as  emergency  loan  areas 
because  of  these  stonns. 

Because  of  the  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand for  loans,  the  revolving  fund's  cash 
assets  were  exhausted  by  the  middle  of 
March.  Since  that  time  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  been  able  to 
make  additional  emergency  loans  only  as  ' 
collections  are  received.  This  is  not  the 
sea.son  of  the  year  for  heavy  collections 
on  agricultural  loans  and  the  amount  of 
emergency  loan  collections  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  arc  not  ex- 
pected to  even  approach  meeting  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  have 
already  applied  for  loans. 

A  total  of  18,540  emergency  loans  in 
the  amount  of  S89.4B3.900  had  been  made 
through  March  29  of  this  fiscal  year.  At 
the  same  time  the  applications  of  1,629 
additional  farmers  in  the  amount  of 
$8,297,970  were  pending  in  the  finance 
office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion awaiting  adequate  fimds  for  the 
preparation  of  loan  checks.  Also,  the  ap- 
plications of  2,571  other  farmers  were 
being  processed  in  the  field.  These  appli- 
cations total  514,749,380.  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  field  personnel  estimate 
that  an  additional  6,272  farmers  will 
need  emergency  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$17,952,650  for  this  crop  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  additional  funds  are 
urgently  needed.  If  additional  funds  are 
not  provided  approximately  10.000  farm- 
ers will  be  unable  to  farm  this  year  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  credit.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  our  national  economy  that 
these  fanners  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue  fanning.  Therefore,  I  have  in- 
troduced ttiis  resolution  authorizing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 


available  $30  million  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  use  in  making 
emergency  loans  and  to  provide  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be 
rcimbui-sed  this  amount  plus  interest  out 
of  a  future  appropriation  to  the  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  because  it  is  tlie 
fastest  method  for  making  funds  avail- 
able. 

Tlie  amount  of  S30  million  plus  SI  I 
million  expected  to  be  collected  on  emer- 
gency loans  during  April.  May,  and  June 
will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  I  have 
described. 

Tlic  present  need  for  replenishing  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund  has  not 
been  caused  by  loan  lo.sses.  This  program 
was  initiated  on  Api  il  6,  1949.  Emergency 
loans  have  been  made  to  approximately 
350.000  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  total 
amount  of  SI  billion.  Losses  have  been 
insignificant — less  than  2  perecnt  of  the 
amount  loaned. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  iiroiJoscd  resolution 
which  I  cosponsored  deals  with  the  fate 
of  10.000  farm  families.  We  can  make  it 
possible  for  tliese  families  to  remam  on 
the  land  by  enacting  this  legislation — or 
we  can  fail  to  enact  it  and  watch  them 
depart  into  a  veiy  uncertain  future.  Time 
is  of  the  essence  in  this  niatler.  Loans  arc 
needed  now  for  this  year's  fanning.  Three 
weeks  from  now  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  oI  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  John- 
son) may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
.  Joint  Resolution  1227.  which  Is  brought  , 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  con- 
sideration with  the  unanimous  .support 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  one 
of  the  coauthors  of  this  legislation,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  Chairman 
Poage  and  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  very  expeditious  action  on  this 
emergency  matter. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1227  would 
authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  make  adrances  to  the  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  of  the  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $30  million.  This  action  is 
urgently  needed  t)ecause  of  the  problems 
which  have  plagued  this  Nation  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  going  back  to  Hur- 
ricane Beulah.  in  September  1967,  and 
including  the  rain,  hail,  and  freezing 
storms  which  have  liit  many  areas  of  the 

countiT- 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  disas- 
ters, more  than  1,300  of  the  Nations 
counties  have  been  designated  as  disaster 
areas  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture. 
And  I  must  note  that  included  in  this 
list  are  several  of  the  20  mountain-val- 
ley counties  wliich  make  up  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  California. 
These  disasters  have  caused  a  tremen- 
dous demand  upon  emergency  loan 
funds. 

At  the  middle  of  last  month  there  were 
some  2,250  apphcations  for  nearly  $14 
million  in  loan  money  pending  before 
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the  Farniers  Home  Administration.  These 
were  ready  lo  go  and  all  that  was  needed 
v.a.s  money.  These  are  farmers  who  have 
iulTered  critically  from  disaster  and  who 
have  no  other  place  they  can  turn.  In 
addition  to  this  2.250  approved  applica- 
tions, there  are  probably  another  5.000 
either  now  being  processed  or  pending 
further  action,  awaiting  some  solution 
to  the  monej'  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  are  asking  for  an 
advance  of  S30  million  from  the  Com-  « 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  Tliis  is  am 
advance  that  will  be  repaid  following  reg- 
ular appropriations.  Accordingly,  while 
all  of  U.S  are  concerned  about  expenses  in 
Government,  this  is  not  an  area  where 
this  conceni  .s  germane.  First  of  all,  I  \>e- 
lieve  in  the  period  of  crisis  we  must  rise 
to  provide  the  assistance  that  our  citi- 
zens need  if  they  are  to  keep  their  farm-; 
ing  operations  healthy  and  operating  and 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation; 
and.  second,  this  is  only  an  advance 
and  not  a  grant  so  we  are  not  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  operations  substantially. 

Mr  Chaimian.  for  some  this  assist- 
ance comr?  too  late.  I  am  tliinking  per- 
sonally of  a  lady  whose  grape  crop  was 
destroyed  by  hail  last  fall.  She  is  one  of 
those  who  was  awaiting  emergency  loan 
assistance  to  get  herself  back  on  her 
feet  this  year.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
money  in  the  fund,  her  grapes  liave  not 
received  the  irrigation  ^hey  need  and  the 
vines  have  died. 

Let  us  not  permit  this  tragedy  to  oc- 
cur in  other  areas  where  we  can,  by  quick 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Congress,  make 
emergency  funds  available  to  those  who 
have  been  temporarily  crippled  by  nat- 
ural disasters. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent"  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Huncate  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
resolution  which  we  are  considering 
would  provide  assistance  for  farmers  who 
have  suffered  from  natui-al  disasters.  It 
woiUd  transfer  S30  million  as  a  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
'  the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
■emergency  credit  revolving  fund.  Money 
then  would  be  available  for  the  relief  of 
farmers  who  operate  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  as  'emer-, 
gency  loan  areas."' 

A  series  of  disasters  throughout  the 
country — huiTi^nes.  freezing  tempera- 
tures, excessive  moisture,  heavy  snow- 
storms, floods — depleted  FHA  loan  fimds, 
making  it  impossible  for  all  eligible  farm- 
ers to  obtain  assistance  to  meet  theii' 
needs.  They  require  immediate  help  be- 
cause th'ey  are  in  the  process  of  planting 
1968  crops  and  to  delay  action  until  ap- 
proval of  an  annual  appropriation  would 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  hvelihood.  Because  many  of  these 
hard-pressed  farmers  canncxt  obtain 
credit  from  other  sources  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  emergency  loans  from  the 
F~HA  fund. 

Between  April  and  Aiigtist  of  1967,  Mis- 
souri   agriculture   was   beset   by   abnor- 


mally cool  weather,  excessive  rainfall. 
and  severe  flooding.  Cropland  in  59  Mls- 
soiu-i  counties  was  damaged  as  226  levees 
were  broken  by  massive  floods.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  named  21  of 
the  26  counties  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  as  eligible  for  emergency 
loan  assistance. 

I  recognize  the  difficult  tight  money 
situation  facing  us,  but  lending  is  not 
spending  and  the  same  tight  money  situ- 
ation faces  each  of  these  disaster- 
stricken  individual  farmers.  There  are 
more  than  7,000  fann  families  who  are 
awaiting  our  action  on  this  resolution.  I 
respectftilly  urge  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1227. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  sched- 
uled to  consider  House  Joint  Resolution 
1227,  to  authorize  the  temporary  fund- 
ing of  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

This  legislation  was  important  to 
many  farmers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict when  it  was  reported  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  on  May  1. 
But  with  the  devastating  tornadoes 
which  occurred  last  week,  it  has  as- 
sumed even  more  immediate  and  critical 
significance  for  Iowa  fanners. 

In  Fayette  County  alone,  at  least  20 
homes  and  45  fann  buildings  were  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  sudden  storm,  and 
preliminary  estimates  place  the  loss 
figures  at  SI  million  in  just  that  one 
isolated  area. 

The  emergency  credit  revolving  fimd 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
provides  the  best  source  of  assistance 
to  these  farmers,  who  cannot  hope  to 
recowr  these  losses  through  ordinary 
credit  means.  Yet  that  fund  has  been 
exhausted. 

Unless  we  take  immediate  steps  to  add 
money  to  that  fimd.  these  fanners  and 
other  operators  all  over  the  country  like 
them,  will  not  be  able  to  plant  and  har- 
vest a  crop  this  season.  Few  farmers  can 
afford  to  miss  an  entire  crop  year,  and 
many  will  be  forced  out  of  farming  com- 
pletely unless  assistance  is  forthcoming. 
Even  before  last  week's  stonns,  which 
.struck  not  only  Iowa  but  wide  areas  of 
the  entire  Middle  West,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  advised  the  Congress 
that  more  than  2,200  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers had  submitted  applications  for  near- 
ly $14  million  in  emergency  loans.  The 
Department  estimated  that  another 
.  5,500  needed  loans  totaling  close  to  $25 
million. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day, combined  with  the  amount  to  be 
collected  in  interest  and  repayment  in 
the  revolving  fund,  will  help  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  would  point  out  to  all  of  those  con- 
cerned about  economy  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  this  legislation  does 
not  require  any  additional  expenditure 
of  funds.  It  merely  transfers  existing 
funds  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, which  are  not  presently  being 
used,  to  the  emergency  credit  fund.  It  is 
intended  that  the  CCC  will  be  fully  reim- 
bursed from  further  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  the  re- 
volving fund  indicates  the  soundness  of 


this  Investment.  Since  it  was  established 
nearly  20  years  ago.  approximately  SI 
billion  has  been  loaned  from  the  fund. 
The  collection  record  is  95.9  percent  of 
maturities,  and  losses  have  been  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  amount  loaned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  a  long-stand- 
ing commitment  lo  deliver  a  commence- 
ment address  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict tonight,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  leave  for  Iowa  befpre  the  vote  on  this 
legislation  today. 

However,  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly 
enougli  the  vital  importance  of  this 
measure,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  approve  this  resolution  today, 
so  that  farmers  in  designated  disaster 
areas  throughout  the  counti-y  can  begin 
their  recovery  efforts  and  continue  their 
operations  m  the  current  crop  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  no 
further  rcque.'^ts  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1227 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  advances  to  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fiuid  (7  U.S.C.  1966)  in  a 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  Such 
advances  together  with  interest  at  a  rate 
which  will  compensate  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  its  cost  of  money  during  the 
period  in  which  the  advance  was  outstand- 
ing shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  fund  hereafter  made. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MICHEL 

m"?.  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Strike 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  following  sum  is  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  supply  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1968,  and  for  other  piu-poses,  namely: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICtJLTURE 

"Farmers  Home  Administration 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  'Emer- 
gency Credit  Revolving  Fund',  $30,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
argue  with  the  objectives  of  this  joint 
resolution,  but  only  with  the  means  of 
achieving  the  objective.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  in  a  bind.  You  will  recall 
that  during  the  debate  on  the  regular 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  we  made 
the  ix)int  that  we  probably  would  have 
provided  $50  million  more  in  that  bill 
were  it  not  for  the  limitation  we  imposed 
upon  ourselves  to  keep  our  overall  bill 
5  ijercent  below  last  year's  expenditure 
level. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  emer- 
gency situation.  The  normal  procedure 
would  be,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr,  Jon.as  1  pointed  out  .so  ably 
for  us  to  get  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest, from  the  Administration  if  there 
really  is  a  serious  problem.  Then  hear- 
ings would  be  coitducted  before  our  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
and  then  action  taken  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  due  coiu-se. 

The  problem  is  two-fold,  first  the  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  administra- 


tion to  come  forward  with  a  budget  esti- 
mate. And.  second,  a  supplemental  would 
probably,  if  it  did  get  voted  on  in  this 
House,  could  conceivably  go  across  to  the 
other  body  and  be  loaded  down  with  a 
multitude  of  other  items  to  make  it  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hotise. 

So.  here  we  are.  Planting  time  is  upon 
us  and  we  are  just  up  against  it  like  we 
have  never  been  before.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  object  to  the 
use  of  this  back-door  approach  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpoiation,  because 
time  and  time  again  ]3eople  on  the  floor 
of  tliis  House  have  objected  to  our  voting 
vast  sums,  billions  of  dollars,  to  restore 
the  capital  impairment  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  And  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  using  tliis  mechanism  by 
which  we  are  not  anteing  up  anytldng. 
now.  but  you  wait  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  from  now-  when  we  have  to  restore 
CCC's  net  realized  losses,  then  we  will 
have  to  couph  up  and  pay  the  bill  in 
dollars  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  said,  to  be  a 
bad  precedent  for  us  to  use  this  mecha- 
nism. Conceivably  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture could  fmid  all  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agnculture  through 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
tlien  there  really  would  be  no  reason  for 
oiu:  appropriation  subcommittee  sitting, 
except  to  i-estore  1  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  afterwaids  the  net  realized  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Con^oration. 

So  it  does  set  a  very  bad  precedent. 
And  as  long  as  we  do  have  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  coiporation  we  ought  to  be 
very  much  aware  of  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  the  cul- 
prit here  by  holding  up  or  denying  to 
to  the  farmers  these  much-needed 
loan  funds.  However.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  assurance  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  a  verv-  unique  kind  of  situation,  it  is 
an  emergency  situation,  and  it  will  not  be 
setting  the  kind  of  precedent  that  would 
lead  to  this  becoming  a  normal  routine 
procedure  for  the  legislative  Committee 
on  Agrictilture  to  pursue. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
analyzed  this  fairly  and  clearly  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  not  the  best  method 
of  handling  the  financing  difficulty  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  plan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  use  this  as  a  means 
of  normal  financing.  We  simply  find  our- 
selves in  tiie  position  tiiat  planting  time 
is  almost  over  in  most  of  the  Umted 
States.  If  the  money  is  going  to  do  the 
fanners  any  good  it  must  be  there  next 
week  and  not  next  month.  If  we  put  any 
item  on  here,  it  has  to  '^o  back  to  the 
other  body.  If  you  want  that  to  happen. 
it  is  going  to  delay  us  at  least  a  week, 
wiiile  right  now  action  is  urgent  in  order 
tx)  keep  the  program  going.  If  the  other 
body  should  decide  to  make  other 
changes  and  use  this  a-s  a  horse  to  load 
a   good   niani'   other   burdens   onto,    it 


would  effectively  kill  the  whole  program. 
For  that  ree.son  and  only  for  that  rea- 
.son  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  might  see  fit  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  not  because  we  find  fault 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  but 
because  we  know  of  one  way  of  achiev- 
ing this  now  and  that  is  to  use  this 
method  vvliich  really  gives  you  the  as- 
surance now  that  the  procedure  to  wliich 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  previ- 
ously referred  will  not  be  followed  in  the 
future. 

I  am  sure  that  the  ranking  minority 
Member  will  give  like  assurances  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  make  it  a  practice  of 
using  it,  and  we  do  consider  this  to  be  a 
unique  situation. 

Mr.  MICHEIL.  I  appreciate  having  that 
statement  by  the  chairman,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Belcher  1  might  see  fit  to  see  it  the 
same  way  and  give  us  that  similar  as- 
surance. t>ecause  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  it  very  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Record  that  it  is  im- 
mistakably  one  of  those  kind  of  unique 
situations  which  we  do  not  expect  to 
come  up  a.gain. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  regretfully  consented 
to  this  type  of  method  being  used.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  have  been  much  better, 
and  I  would  certainly  have  preferred  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  re- 
quested a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
this  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Belcher,  and  by 
tuianimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  yield  further.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  know- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  would  have  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  time  have  appropriated 
the  $30  million.  That  procedure  was  not 
followed.  The  Director  of  the^  Farmers 
Home  Administration  came  down  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  asked  us 
to  use  this  procedure  because  to  use  any 
other  procedure  at  this  late  hour  would 
certainly  have — well,  it  would  just  com- 
pletely have  let  down  the  farmers  who 
have  suffered  disasters.  It  Is  only  for 
that  purpose  that  I  did  consent  to  this 
type  of  operation  at  all. 

I  certainly  hope  that  all  the  admin- 
istrations in  the  future  will  see  fit  to  use 
the  appropriation  route,  and  not  this 
particular  method.  I  most  certainly  do 
not  want  this  to  establish  any  precedent 
or  give  anybody  the  idea  that  at  any 
time  in  the  future  we  will  start  adopting 
or  will  again  adopt  this  same  procedure. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Belcher],  adding  to  the  assurances 
given  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  on  the  assurances  of 
both  the  chainnan  and  of  the  i-anklng 
minority  member,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 


Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
complete  support  of   this  resolution  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  The  question 
has  come  up  this  afternoon  that  the  pro- 
cedure used  to  obtain  the  much-needed 
fimds  is  not  proper  or  questions  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  House.  The  further  ques- 
tion is  if  this  is  really  an  emergency.  Let 
me  say  that  I  discovered  in  mid-March 
while  back  in  Indiana  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  out  of  money 
with  many  applications  for  loans  imfiUed. 
Upon  returning  to  Washington,  1  called 
FHA  and  was  told  that  legislation  was  to 
be  introduced  to  help  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. I  joined  in  this  procedure  which  I 
am  certain  is  the  fastest  way  to  help  these 
needy  farmers.  I  tliink  we  can  say  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
FHA  failed  in  correctly  anticipating  the 
need   for  adequate   fimds   to   loan   this 
spring.  The  question  today  is  are  we  go- 
ing to  help  these  farmers  by  passing  this 
legislation?  I  am  confident  that  all  of  us 
are  willing   and  want  to  assist  in  this 
problem    by    voting    for    House    Joint 
Resolution  1227. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Madden.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1227)  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1173.  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 

and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 

was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  Senate  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  168)  to  authorize  the  temporary 
funding  of  the  emergency  credit  revolv- 
ing fund,  an  identical  resolution  to  the 
one  just  passed  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  168 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  la  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  advances  to  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  (7  VS.C.  1966)  in  a 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  Such 
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ulvances  together  with  Interest  at  a  rate 
which  will  compensate  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  Its  cost  of  money  during  the 
period  in  which  the  advance  was  outstanding 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  appropriations  to 
the  fund  hereafter  made. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
tbe  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  'H.J. 
Res.  1227  ■    '.va-s  laid  ^n  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


There  is  also  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
the  bill.  H.R.  15794,  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

I  may  advise  Members  now,  as  we 
have  previously  advised  the  House,  that 
there  will  be  i)o  legislative  business  from 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  May 
29.  until  noon,  Monday,  June  3. 

This  announcement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  ftu'ther  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  iPEiislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
pa-s.sed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM   F<JR    WEEK  OF  MAY 
27.   1968 

Mr    GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  <iik  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou^e  for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
rhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  rest  of 
this  week  and  the  schedule  for  ne.\t  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
:-:entleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  .ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
.mmonty  leader,  the  program  for  the 
week  has  been  completed. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday  District  day,  there  are 
four  bills. 

H.R.  15280,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Cokunbia  Public  Education  Act  so  as  to 
make  Federal  City  College  a  land  grant 
college: 

H.R.  17417.  to  prohibit  extortion  in 
the  District  of  Columbia ; 

H  R.  16948,  to  remove  at  the  expense  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  buildings  de- 
stroyed in  riots  or  other  civil  disorders: 
and 

H  R.  17414.  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  District  bills,  there 
are  two  bills  as  follows: 

H  R  17324,  extension  of  Renegotiation 
.^ct — open  rube,  2  hours  of  debate:  and 

H  R  14907,  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
.V.mendments — open  rule.  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Departments  of  State, 
.Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciar>', 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill, 
.n.-^cal  year  !969 

On  Wednesday  with  leference  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  15414.  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1968,  there  will  be  a  motion  to  instnact 
the  conferees,  about  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke  I 
advused  the  House  yesterday. 


I  was  detained  at  a  meeting  downtown 
on  official  business  for  my  congressional 
district.  I  was  not  here  to  answer  roll- 
call  No.  151.  If  I  had  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
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ADJOURNMENT    OVER    UNTIL 
MbNDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  jt  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsunaga>  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  f-entleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  this  vote  next 
week  on  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  that 
would  in  no  way  involve  the  conference, 
or  the  work  erf  the  conference,  would  it? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  instruct  the 
conferees  on  one  issue,  and  that  is  all.  It 
is  a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
go  back  to  conference,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  on  a  $4 
billion  cut  rather  than  a  $6  billion  cut. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference is  done.  But  the  conference  re- 
port has  not  reported  to  the  House,  how- 
ever: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
expect  the  report  of  the  conference  be- 
fore the  Memorial  Day  recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  that  he  will  not  be  prepared  to 
file  the  conference  report  before  this 
matter  is  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  AlBERT  1  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSIN(?     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER  UNDER  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY   RULE   ON   WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8578, 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  SIGNATURE 
GETS  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORT.^TION  STUDY  OF  AUTOMO- 
BILE INSURANCE  AND  RELATED 
PROBLEM.S  UNDERWAY— PROG- 
RESS REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 
PROMISED  .Vr  3 -MONTH  INTER- 
VALS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  liad  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Presidential  .signing  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  2-year  study  of 
the  automobile  accident  compen.sation 
system.  It  is  encouraging  to  report  that 
President  John.sons  comments  on  this 
lemslaiiou  were  largely  directed  to  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  Nation's 
automobile  insurance  system  rather  than 
to  academic  concern  with  revision  of  the 
tort  negligence  .system.  Indicating  the 
major  .scope  of  the  investigation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  the  study  .should 
ascertain  "why  insurance  premiums 
have  jumped  so  suddenly — up  44  ijer- 
cent  in  the  last  10  years." 

The  President  also  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  know  why  access  to  automo- 
bile insurance  is  not  available  to  all  and 
the  reason-s  that  have  caused  many  in- 
surance companies  to  fail,  leaving 
thousands  of  ix)licyholders  helpless. 

In  view  of  this  Presidential  concent 
and  interest,  the  legislative  history-  un- 
derlying the  Department's  autliorization 
and  the  immediate  importance  of  the 
automobile  insurance  crisis,  it  would 
seem  that  Secretary-  of  Transportation 
Boyd  should  direct  that  the  existing 
problems  of  arbitraty  policy  cancella- 
tions, soaring  premium  rates,  insurer 
insolvencies,  and  State  insurance  regula- 
tion be  probed  first.  By  structuring  the 
investigation  to  first  examine  these 
critical  existing  problems  in  the  insur- 
ance industr>',  interim  reports  to  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  would 
permit  immediate  formulation  and  en- 
actment of  remedial  legislation.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  this  phase  of  the  in- 
vestigation could  be  completed  within 
1  year  w-ith  the  remaining  year  being 
devoted  to  the  more  academic  task  of 
evaluating  and  formulating  alternatives 
to  the  present  tort  system  of  accident 
compensation. 

In  this  manner,  the  American  public's 
concern  with  immediate  insurance  re- 
form, as  expressed  by  President  John- 
son's comments  yesterday,  can  be  met 
without  unnecessaiy  delay.  Similarly,  it 
is  clear  that  if  remedial  legislation  is  to 
be  enacted  without  unnecessaiy  delay, 
the  Congress,  its  individual  Members, 
and  its  appropriate  committees  must  be 
kept  informed  of  the  progress  and  cur- 
rent results  of  the  in\estigation. 


The  legislation  authorizing  the  study, 
of  course,  require  submission  of  interim 
reF>orts  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Congress.  I  am  .sure  that  the 
interested  committees  and  their  staffs 
will  look  forward  to  receiving,  examin- 
ing, and  evaluating  these  reports  with  a 
view  to  possible  legislative  solutions. 
Moreover,  for  my  own  part,  as  one  keenly 
concerned  with  the  success  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and  in  order  to  keep  the 
Members  and  the  public  informed  of  its 
progress,  I  promise  to  report  on  investi- 
gation developments  everj'  3  months 
during  the  course  of  the  study. 


HAPPY  MOTHERS  DAY, 
MISS  WALKER 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  considering  all  the  attention  be- 
ing focused  upon  the  so-called  poor  peo- 
ple today,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  news  article  from 
the  Main  Line  Chronicle  of  May  9.  1968, 
about  a  23-year-old  welfare  recipient  who 
lives  with  four  of  her  five  children  in  lier 
mother's  house  and  collects  relief  for 
her  children,  who  were  begat  by  fotir  dif- 
ferent fathers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  article  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  harm  being  done 
by  our  current  welfare  approach  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se 
misguided  people  who  think  that  govern- 
ment handouts  are  the  answer  to  social 
progress: 

Happy  Mothers  Day,  Miss  Walker — Mother 
ON  RELIEF  Disclaims  RESPONSiBiLrrY  for 
Children 

Barbara  Walker,  a  23-year-old  Bryn  Mawr 
mother  who  lives  with  four  of  her  five  chil- 
dren in  her  mother's  house  at  29  Prospect 
Ave.,  collects  relief  for  her  children,  who 
were  begat  by  four  different  fathers. 

She  was  summoned  before  Magistrate  Sey- 
mour L.  Green  last  Thursday  on  a  complaint 
by  Eleanor  Flom.  an  attendance  officer  at 
Bryn  Mawr  Elementary  School,  because  one 
of  the  children.  Thomas  Lee.  had  been  absent 
from  school  72  days  out  of  151.  Miss  Walker 
insisted  that  the  children  were  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  mother. 

"Why    hasn't    Tommy    been    in    school?" 

Magistrate  Green  asked  the  petite  defendant. 

•My    mother — we    live    with    her — is    sup- 

jjosed  to  get  the  kids  to  school,"  Miss  Walker 

answered. 

"But  the  children  are  your  responsibility, 
not  hers,"  the  Squire  reminded  her. 

"Oh,  no,"  was  her  reply,  "my  mother  is 
responsible  for  the  kids.  She  takes  care  of 
them." 

DOESN'T    WORK  DURING    DAY 

"Do  you  work  during  the  day?"  Mr.  Green 
wanted'  to  know.  There  was  no  reply. 

"Look.  Barbara,"  the  Judge  went  on.  "un- 
less you  work  you're  In  charge  of  these  kids. 
You're  supposed  to  get  them  up  and  dressed, 
give  them  a  good  breakfast  and  get  them  off 
to  school.  You  can't  expect  your  mother  to 
take  care  of  them." 

"No."  Miss  Walker  replied,  "my  mother  Is 
supposed  to  do  all  that.  She  is  reafiy  respon- 
sible for  them — she  just  doesn't  have  guard- 
ian's papers." 


"Well,  why  aren't  the  kids  la  school?"  the 
Magistrate  inquired. 

"I  don't  know.  I  get  up  in  the  morning 

and  my  mother'U  come  upctalrs  and  tell  me 

Tommy  h£i9  a  fever  and  she  kept  him  home." 

"What  time  do  you  get  up?  " 

"Oh,"  Miss  Walker  estimated,  "about  10." 

"Ten  o'clock!"  the  Squire  exclaimed.  "The 

morning's  almost   gone!  You  liave  a   family 

to  take  care  of." 

"They're  not  my  responsibility,"  the  de- 
fendant repeated. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  Squire,  changing  his 
tack,  "do  you  gel  any  money  from  these 
children's  lather?" 

"Fathers,"  Miss  Walker  corrected  him.  "No, 
I  don't.  I  get  a  welfare  check." 
"And  how  much  is  that?" 
"It  comes  every  two  weeks  and  It's  $80.80." 
"Hmmm."  Mr.  Green  pondered,  "that's  not 
very  much  money.  Is  that  your  only  source 
of  income?" 

"Yes,  It  is,"  Miss  Walker  affirmed. 
"Do  you  pay  your  mother  rent?" 
"Yeah,  I  pay  $80  a  month." 
"How    many    people    live    in   the    house?" 
was  Mr.  Green's  next  question. 

■Well,    me    and    my    four    kids    and    my 
mother  and  another  man." 

"Oh,"  suggested  Mr.  Green,  "Is  he  a 
boarder?  Does  he  pay  rent  too?" 

"I  don't  tl^nk  so,"  the  defendant  replied, 
"Well,  anyway,"  the  Magistrate  continued, 
"why  aren't  some  of  these  men  helping  you 
out  with   the  children?" 

"They  won't,"  she  answered  .slmplv. 
"Well,   If  you  want  to  sue.  I'll  help  vou 
out."  he  assured  her.  "They  should  be  giving 
you  .some  money  for  the  children." 

"For  now,"  he  went  on,  "I  just  want  to 
tell  you  how  important  It  Is  that  these  kids 
get  an  education.  They've  got  to  go  to  school. 
If  you  let  Tommy  stay  out  now  he's  just 
going  to  become  more  of  an  outcast." 

Mrs.  Flom,  the  truant  officer,  spoke  up. 
"Tommv  has  to  be  moved  to  the  next  grade. 
He's  not  prepared  for  it.  but  he's  too  old 
to  keep  back." 

•Now,  you  see?"  the  Squire  pointed  out. 
"Tommy  looks  like  a  bright  little  boy.  I 
don't  think  he's  a  dummy.  But  he's  going 
to  act  like  one  if  he  doesn't  get  to  school 
every  day.  It's  Just  going  to  get  worse  and 
worse.  His  education  is  important — he's  only 
going  to  have  a  lot  more  problems  if  he 
doesn't  go  to  school." 

"I'm  not  going  to  fine  you,"  Mr.  Green 
concluded.  "You  need  the  money  a  lot  more 
than  the  school  does,  or  I  do.  But  you  get 
these  kids  to  school." 


changes  in  President  Kennedy's  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10988,  which  now  controls 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  From  all  indications 
the  suggestions  are  most  likely  to  include 
provisions  for  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership for  Federal  employees. 

In  anticipation  of  this  "Imperial  Fiat, ' 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  guar- 
antee the  Federal  employee  liis  "right  to 
refrain"  from  union  membership  and 
checkoff  dues.  In  other  words,  this  leg- 
islation would  safeguard  the  right  of 
Federal  employees  and  civil  .servants 
to  join,  or  not  to  (join,  a  union.  This 
bill  uses  the  language  that  President 
Kennedy  set  forth  in  liis  Executive  prder 
of  1962  when  he  .said: 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have  :uid  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  free  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form,  join  and  :issist  iiny 
employee  organization,  or  to  refrain  from 
such  activities. 


FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES     "FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE"  ACT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  having  1 -minute  requests  in  spite 
of  coming  in  early  in  order  to  avoid 
meeting  on  Friday,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  in- 
clude pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  process  of  implementing 
another  "beneficial,"  but  despotic  decree; 
that  would  go  one  step  further  in  de- 
stroying the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
further  violate  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  by  the  usurping  of  con- 
gressional authority.  This  "decree"  or 
proposed  Executive  order  is  allegedly  the 
result  of  recommendations  that  the 
President's  Labor  Management  Review 
Commission  may  present  at  any  time. 
The     recommendations     will     call     for 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  .see  how  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  within  the 
last  6  years  to  warrant  any  change  in 
the  Kemiedy  ix)licy.  I  further  fail  to  see 
whv  such  a  basic  right,  which  is  involved 
here,  should  be  subject  to  the  private 
whim  of  the  President,  or  a  commis- 
sion of  the  so-called  "experts,"  thus  by- 
passing Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  any  change  in  policy  is  required  it 
should  come  from  the  people,  themselves, 
through  the  legislative  route  of  congres- 
sional action— never  from  the  onslaught 
of  authoritarian  decrees. 

Much  support  from  the  "right  to  re- 
frain" on  the  part  of  Federal  employees 
has  emanated  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  all  segments  of  our  .society. 
Among  the  comments  that  have  been 
generated  from  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  Missouri  is  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  May  15,  1968, 
edition  of  the  Joplin  News  Herald,  of 
Joplin,  Mo.,  entitled  "Chaos  Can  Re- 
sult From  Compulsion. " 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     commend     these 
thoughts  and  this  editorial  to  all  of  our 
colleagues  in  both  bodies  of   the  Con- 
gress,  and   urge   their   support   of   the 
bill. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Chaos  Can  Result  From  Compulsion 
We've  seen  something  of  the  chaos  which 
results   as   governmental   employes   organiise 
into    collective    bargaining    units    and    then 
strike   in   support   of   some    demand   or   an- 
other.  First   it   was  New   York   City,   as  the 
garbage  collectors  struck  and  piles  of  slink- 
ing refuse  littered  the  streets. 

Then  It  was  Memphis,  with  that  strike  re- 
sulting in  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  to  .issist  the  almost  entirely 
Negro  garbage  collectors  bargaining  unit. 
Then  Dr.  King  was  murdered  and  the  nation 
was  treated  to  a  dose  of  rioting  in  the  wake 
of  that  shooting. 

Now,  there  is  a  push  on  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  circumvent  the  intent  of 
an  executive  order  issued  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  which  gave  employes 
of  the  federal  government  the  right  to  form 
or  Join  or  to  refrain  from  forming  or  Join- 
ing any  employe  organization. 

Under  pressure  from  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Der 
partment  of  Labor  has  now  come  up  with  a 
plan  whereby  federal  employes  could  legally 
be  required  to  pay  a  "service  charge"  to 
unions  on  the  grounds  that  all  employes  are 
benefitted  In  ngencies  where  unions  have 
exclusive  recogniticn. 
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The  plan  has  not  been  put  into  effect,  and 
It  Is  understood  that  President  Johnson  Is 
having  some  second  thoughts  atxjut  It.  But 
now.  the  very  language  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's executive  order  in  1962  has  been  In- 
corporated into  a  bill  introduced  the  other 
day  in  the  US.  Senate  by  Senator  Wallace 
Bennett.  Utaii  Republican. 

The  bill  says  'Employes  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shall  have,  and  sh.all  be  protected 
in  the  exercise  of.  the  right,  freely  and  with- 
out fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join 
andf  assist  any  employe  organization  or  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity." 

The  Bennett  bill  does  exclude  any  organi- 
zation which  "asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  to  isslst  or  partici- 
pate in  any  such  strike  or  which  impoees 
a  duty  or  obligation  to  conduct,  assist  or 
participate  in  such  strike." 

However,  other  such  clatises  have  been  in- 
volved in  laws  and  ways  have  been  found  to 
circumvent  them.  There  is  no  place  in  our 
opinion,  for  strikes  against  governmental 
agencies.  It  leads  only  to  chaos  and  more 
chaos.  And  the  people  foot  the  bill.  Inevita- 
bly, for  the  higher  costs  involved. 

Orsanized  labor  has  been  able  to  grow  to 
a  point  of  massive  strength  In  the  United 
States,  not  Just  because  every  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  union  just  cant  wait  to  get  in. 
In  a  great  majiy  cvses,  he  Joins  a  labor  or- 
ganlZittlon  because  he  is  unable  to  get  the 
job  he  wants  WTtliout  so  doing.  He  pays  his 
dues,  usually  through  some  company  check- 
off plan,  and  the  money  goes  to  finance 
things  which  the  indirtdual  member  may  or 
may  not  approve  of  In  all  kinds  of  spheres 
Which  are  not  necessarily  related  to  improved 
Aorking  conditions. 

We  do  believe  that  any  governmental  em- 
ploye should  have  a  right  to  retrain  from 
romung  or  Joining  such  an  organization  ii 
he  »o  desires.  It's  a  basic  human  right,  rec- 
ognized by  President  Kennedy  In  1962  and 
With  full  validirv  t.vu- 


I  have  also  urgently  recommended  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
immediately  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
policy  and  procedures  followed  by  our 
juvenile  court. 

It  comes  wftthin  my  knowledge  that  a 
great  many  pf  these  so-called  juvenile 
cases  never  actually  come  before  any  one 
of  the  three  judges.  They  apparently  are 
tearfully  handled  by  Idealistic  social 
workers.  'Without  revealing  the  names  of 
the  four  suspects  now  in  custody  who 
murdered  biKdriver  John  E.  Talley,  let 
me  read  for  (you  the  record  of  each  of 
them :  « 

Suspect  Not  1 :  Robbery  with  force  and 
violence,  simple  assault,  carrying  a 
dangerous  weapon,  simple  assault,  simple 
assault,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
assault  on  aa  officer. 

Suspect  Ni).  2:  Simple  assault,  unau- 
thorized use  <^f  an  auto,  unauthorized  use 
of  an  auto^  robbery  with  force  and 
violence.        ', 

Suspect  Nq'.  3 :  Petty  larceny. 

Suspect  Nal  4 :  Robbery  with  force  and 
violence.        < 

The  queslfion  now  is  whether  the 
juvenile  courj  will  grant  a  waiver  of  juris- 
diction that  these  individuals  may 
actually  be  brought  before  a  judge  and 
know  what  law  and  justice  actually  is. 
Up  until  now  the  juvenile  court  has  ap- 
parently slaftped  them  on  the  wrist  for 
their  offenseft  and  told  them  to  go  home 
to  their  parents  ar.d  be  iiood  boys. 


BRUTAL    ATTACKS    BY    SO-CALLED 
JUVENILES  MUST  STOP 

M:-  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addr«?ss  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revis?  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
r.othing  we  can  do  to  bring  back  the  life 
of  the  busdriver  who  v.-as  murdered  a 
few  days  ago  when  attacked  by  four  so- 
called  juveniles.  There  is  little  if  any- 
thing we  can  do  in  connection  with  the 
immediate  problem  of*our  continuing  to 
have  public  transportation  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

There  is  however  something  we  can 
do  and  must  do  for  the  safety  of  our 
busdrivers  and  for  the  safety  of  our 
streets.  And  I  do  not  have  in  mind  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  provide  for  "shotgun 
riders"  on  all  our  buses. 

A  large  number  of  the  crimes  on  the 
buses  and  on  the  streets  are  committed 
by  youngsters  under  the  age  of  18  with 
a  long  record  of  crimes.  Much  of  our  dif- 
ficulty stems  from  our  juvenile  court  and 
our  law  relating  to  juvenUe  crimes. 

I  have  urgently  recommended  to  the 
chairman  of  the  EWstrict  of  Columbia 
Committee  that  the  age  of  those  con- 
sidered juvenile  and  subject  to  juvenile 
court  jurisdiction  be  lowered  to  16.  Even 
kids  must  be  required  to  obey  the  law. 


their  interests.  In  the  case  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, however,  the  President — and  the 
Congress — speak  for  every  ciUzeiL 

Tills  has  certainly  been  true  in  the  last 
two  Congre.sses.  Never  before  have  the 
interests  of  consumers  been  so  vigorously 
advanced.  Bill  after  bill,  some  of  them 
landmarks  in  consumer  protection,  ha.s 
issued  forth  from  tlie  Congress.  Tlie 
President  has  also  shown  the  way 
through  executive  action.  He  appointed 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Con,sumer  Affairs.  He  established  the  po- 
sition of  Consumer  Counsel  in  the  Jus- 
lice  Department.  He  lias  directed  the 
spotlight  of  attention  on  tlie  problems 
of  consumers. 

This  executive-legislative  partnership 
has  advanced  the  cause  of  consumer 
l)rotection  to  imprecedented  heights  of 
achievement. 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  played 
a  part  in  this  process. 
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A  CONSIJMER   PRESIDENT— A 
CONaUMER    CONGRESS 

Mr.  M.i\Dt)EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  (|insent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minutejand  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       "^ 

The  SPE.^ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request^  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana '?       ; 

There    wai>    no    objection. 

Mr.  ^L^DWEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  year, 
in  his  consnmer  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  reviewed  the 
histoi-y  of  corisumer  legislation  in  Amer- 
ica, going  bick  to  the  administration  of 
President  Gijant.  He  cited  the  important 
consumer  acjcomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Ti^en  he  called  upon  the  90th 
Congress  to  carry  this  progress  forward. 
The  first  iteiji  on  his  agenda  was  enact- 
ment of  a  tjfuth-in-lending  bill.  Objec- 
tives of  the  J)ill  were  to  assure  "full  and 
accurate  information  to  the  borrower, 
and  simple  |ind  routine  calculations  for 
the  lender."  [ 

Today,  the  truth-in-lending  bill  awaits 
only  the  signature  of  President  Johnson 
to  become  tie  law  of  the  land.  Congress 
responded  magnificently  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recorgmendation.  Passage  of  this 
bill,  however,  has  a  significance  far  be- 
yond the  protection  it  will  afford  to 
American  consumers.  This  bill  signifies 
the  clear  intention  of  Government  to 
protect  the  "interests  of  that  sometimes 
forgotton  AQierican — the  consumer. 

Just  3  mbiiths  ago,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  Pfesident  Johnson  said: 

President  Truman  once  observed  that 
while  some  Americans  have  their  Interests 
protected  in  W.ishlngton  by  special  lobbying 
groups,  most  of  the  people  depend  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  represent 


? 


NO   PI^CE   FOR   HUNGER   IN   A 
RICH   LAND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  have  lived  so  long  and  been 
both  participant  and  ob.?er\-er  of  many 
chansjes.  I  am  not  discouraged  by 
mounting  pvidences  of  uneasiness  at 
home.  All  life  is  change.  An  existing 
status  quo  no  sooner  is  established  than 
another  status  quo  is  forming  for  its 
replacement. 

Women  suffrage  was  ushered  in  by 
demonstrations  and  parades  that  pub- 
licized respectability  condemned  as  un- 
seemly. The  Boston  Tea  Party  was  not 
the  offspring  of  pompous  di.?nity. 

Washington's  soldiers  when  the  war 
was  over  and  they  felt  neglected  in  their 
famished  quarters  in  New  York  State 
marched  on  the  Congress  to  demand 
relief. 

Coxey's  army  of  20.000  unemployed  at 
the,  turn  of  the  centurj'  and  the  bonus 
march  in  the  hard  days  of  depression 
and  neglect  after  World  War  I  were 
dramatic  expressions  of  distress  and  a 
cry  for  relief  from  conditions  that  were 
hard  and  seemingly  mibearable. 

With  faith  and  with  courage  we  can 
rebuild  our  cities  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely rat-infested  slums  and  hate- 
generating  ghettos.  By  wise  planning  we 
can  effect  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
our  population  over  the  millions  of  rich 
acres  in  our  countrj-,  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  our  big  cities  by  locating  more 
factories  and  other  employers  of  labor 
in  our  villages. 

With  the  abiding  .sense  that  the  first 
mission  of  government  is  to  advance 
human  welfare  and  contentment,  we 
will  work  toward  a  guaranteed  wage  and 
a  drastically  reduced  hour  work  week. 
WitJi  new  steel  mills,  reducing  labor  re- 
quirements by  30  to  50  i^ercent  already 
under  construction,  the  problem  is  one 


of  immediate  concern  to  us  in  the  steel- 
producing  district  I  represent. 

And  if  our  will  remains  firm  and  our 
courage  holds  out.  we  in  this  United 
States  of  ours  will  have  proved  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  that  in  a  land  of 
plenty  there  is  no  place  for  tx)verty. 

As  long  as  only  one  child  in  all  this 
vast  and  rich  country  of  ours  goes  hun- 
gry to  bed  to  wake  to  another  day  of 
hunger  we  have  work  ahead  unaccom- 
plished. 

I  wish  the  90th  Congress  might  go 
down  in  hi.story  as  the  Congress  that 
actually  came  to  grips  with  poverty  and 
w  ith  a  hunger  that  never  should  be  per- 
mitted to  endure  in  a  land  of  plenty. 


THE  NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY  TODAY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
MATsrNAG.^ ' .  Under  jirevious  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  California 
:Mr.  HosMERl  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may 
be  some  ueneral  interest  in  the  remarks 
I  am  making  later  today  at  the  Nuclear 
Fuel-Exploration  to  Power  Reactors 
Conference  in  Oklahoma  City.  They  are 
reproduced  below: 
The    Nuclear    Industrv    Today;    The    Way 

I  See  It 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Craig  Hosmer 
(Republican  of  California)  at  the  'Nuclear 
Fuel-Exploration  of  Power  Reactors"  Con- 
ference, Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City, 
May  23.  1968) 

The  rapid  pace  of  events  in  the  nuclear 
business  over  the  past  2i'2  years  has  obscured 
the  relative  historical  life-time  of  our  in- 
dustry. For  example,  it  was  less  than  30  years 
ago  that  the  fission  of  the  uranium  atom 
was  first  observed  on  a  minute  laboratory 
scale,  and  only  25  years  ago  that  the  Italian 
Navigator  landed  in  the  new  world.  The 
civilian  program  to  develop  peaceful  uses  of 
the  atom  was  launched  a  short  22  years 
ago,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  nuclear  Industry,  Is 
onlv  14  years  old. 

Peacetime  nuclear  products  now  .ire  com- 
monplace vehicles  for  progress  in  many  scien- 
tific and  Industrial  fields.  Nuclear  electric 
generation  is  as  .American  as  apple  pie.  en- 
compassing a  complicated  industrial  process 
from  raw  materials  to  reactors  to  recycling 
and  back  again  to  reactors.  It  has  become  an 
Important,  multi-billion  4ollar  segment  of 
our  economy. 

"Vet  all  of  this  was  unthinkable  less  than 
23  years  ago  when  the  atom  burst  explo- 
sively and  fearfully  into  the  public  aware- 
ness. And  when  the  atom  was  clvilianized 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  its  authors 
labeled  it  a  "radical"  piece  of  legislation, 
;isserting: 

"The  act  creates  a  government  monopoly 
of  the  sources  of  atomic  energy  and  but- 
tresses this  position  with  a  variety  of  broad 
government  powers  and  prohibitions  on  pri- 
vate activity.  The  field  of  atomic  energy  is 
made  an  island  of  socialism  in  the  midst  of 
a  free  enterprise  economy." 

But  that  Island  has  disappeared,  and  our 
industry  merged  into  the  mainstream  of 
Americ-an  life  with  such  swiftness  that  many 
of  its  legendary  pioneers  are  still  on  the 
scene,  and  csm  be  found  inspiring  and  en- 
riching occasions  such  as  this.  Except  for 
isotope  enrichment  and  public  liability,  oiix 
industry  today  is  controlled  almost  totally 
by  the  free  economic  forces  of  private  enter- 
prise. We  may  all  lake  pride  in  this  modem 
miracle  because  we  have  played  some  part 
In  producing  it. 


At  thlfl  point,  I  would  like  to  establish  for 
myself  one  groundrule — namely  that  when  I 
speak  of  "we"  I  am  referring  to  the  nuclear 
mdustry  in  its  broadest  terms,  plus  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Perhaps  I 
should  refer  to  the  industry  as  "you."  the 
AEC  as  "they,"  and  the  Joint  Committee  as 
"us,"  but  I  regard  all  three  segments  as  a 
single  enterprise  called  the  nuclear  busi- 
ness. Each  has  been  a  full  partner  with  the 
others,  working  toward  a  common  objective. 

a  brikf  look  at  what  we  have 
accomplished 
Tills  unique  partnership  stems  from  the 
historical  accident  that  in  the  late  1930's 
the  United  States  became  a  haven  for  bril- 
liant European  scientists  fleeing  from  Nazi 
tyranny.  These  men  were  fearful  and  they 
were  persuasive,  and  they  got  us  into  the 
weapons  side  of  the  business. 

Tluis.  when  tJie  AEC  first  met  on  January 
2.  1947  and  the  atom  was  transferred  from 
rnllitary  to  ci\ilian  control,  we  already  had 
a  $2.2  billion  going  business,  employing  more 
than  40,000  people  and  operating  37  instal- 
lations in  19  states  and  Canada. 

On  that  date  began  the  laborious  process 
of  tearing  down- -brick  by  classified  brick — 
the  wall  of  secrecy  surrounding  everjthlng 
nuclear  .aid  eroding  away  the  Island  of 
atomic  socialism  In  just  eight  vears.  the  free 
flow  of  people  and  ideas  between  the  govern- 
ment and  non-government  nuclear  commu- 
nities reached  proportions  that  enab'.ed  Con- 
gress to  pass  Uie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
with  its  landmark  objective  of  encouraging 
wide.spread  public  participation  In  the  nu- 
clear field. 

Tlie  distance  we  have  traveled  since  1954 
has  been  almost  unbelievable.  Starting  from 
scratch  in  the  power  reactor  business,  we 
find  ourselves  today  with  16  nuclear  jiower 
plants  on  the  line,  totalling  about  3.000 
megawatts  of  capacity  and  with  additional 
plans  sufficient  to  bring  these  totals  to  105 
plants  and  a  massive  73.000  megawatU 
capacity. 

Tlie  1954  act  decreed  that  this  be  accom- 
plished "without  undue  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security."  And  so  It  has.  Tlie  Act 
also  charged  us  with  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safetv.  It  has  been  protected.  For 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no 
member  of  the  public  has  ever  been  injured 
because  of  the  operation  of  any  civilian  nu- 
clear power  plant,  period. 

■nils  safetv  record  has  helped  us  achieve 
one  of  our  major  objectives— public  accept- 
ance. Who  would  have  predicted  10  years  ago 
that  the  residents  of  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, would  make  a  loud  public  outcry  because 
they  didn't  get  a  nuclear  plant  in  their 
midst,  or  that  a  public  opinion  survey  In 
California  would  show  that  two  out  of  three 
people  favor  having  such  a  plant  In  their 
neighborhood? 

But  so  much  for  tub-thumping  recitation 
of  past  accomplishments.  What  about  the 
problems  we  still  face?  For  tonight's  discus- 
sion I  have  selected  three  from  many  which 
seem  timelv  and  important.  They  are:  first. 
the  dilemma  of  the  utilities  and  the  reactor 
suppliers:  second,  the  march  on  W.ishlngton 
by  the  super-regulators,  who  would  extend 
bureaucracy's  dead  hand  over  every  last 
kilowatt  in  the  country;  and  third,  the 
private  enrichment  problem. 

THE   utilities 

WTien  God  blessed  America.  He  reserved  a 
special  smile  for  the  electric  utilities.  In  their 
service  areas,  they  are  essentially  free  from 
competition.  The  dynamic  character  of  our 
society  provides  them  with  an  automatic  an- 
nual growth.  Presumably,  their  profit  Is  as- 
sured by  benevolent  rate  regulators.  That 
leaves  them  only  two  relatively  simple  tasks — 
keeping  up  with  the  load  growth,  and  finding 
the  money  to  finance  It. 


Admittedly,  thte  U  aomethlng  of  an  over- 
simplification. Running  a  good  utility  does 
require  enormous  administrative  skills,  but 
the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  these 
skills  largely  have  been  focused  Inward  on 
each  company's  own  individual  problems 
rather  than  outward  on  the  Industry's  com- 
mon problems. 

I  suppose  the  "herd  syndrome"  in  ordering 
new  generating  capacity  is  the  most  costly 
consequence  of  this  tendency.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  great  nuclear  boom  of  the  past 
2'i  years.  It  has  put  a  strain  on  equipment 
manufacturers'  facilities  of  m.agnifled  propor- 
tions. 

True,  land  growth  is  somewhat  cyclical, 
but  not  nearly  as  cyclical  over  the  years  as 
new  plant  orders.  Somebody  makes  an  opti- 
mistic speech  about  lo;id  growth,  and  every- 
body rushes  out  to  order  a  new  plant  This 
results  in  a  least-or-famlne  business  lor  the 
generating  equipment  suppliers. 

And  since  moat  capacity  is  ordered  during 
the  feast  cycle,  most  of  11  is  bought  on  the 
high  rather  than  the  low  cost  side  of  the 
average  The  establishment  in  recent  years  of 
large  regionally  Integrated  ixiwer  pools  has 
had  a  dampening  effect  on  this  sine  wave, 
but  other  events  have  combined  to  expand 
it. 

The  gre.-vt  Northe.ist  bl.ackout  in  19155 
spurred  a  liiunp  of  new  plant  orders  nation- 
wide. Mr  pollution  considerations  account 
for  some  nuclear  plant  orders  iind  Just  plnln 
keeping  up  with  the  Jones'  and  the  Con  Ed's 
accounts  for  others.  Delays  and  uncertainties 
in  getting  lK>th  nuclear  and  convenMon.iI 
plants  started  up  and  on  the  line  has 
stretched  le.ad  time  and  thereby  accelerated 
orders  Rising  interest  rates  and  escalating 
infl.ation  have  further  acted  to  bunch  orders 
and  overwhelm  manufacturers'  production 
cap.iblUtles. 

Perturbations  like  this  were  costly  enough 
when  a  giant  plant  was  all  of  2.50  megawatts 
and  the  dollar  was  worth  100  cents  But  to- 
day when  new  installations  are  running  to 
the  1000  meg.iwatt  range  and  .irc  being 
lx)ught  with  75  cent  dollars,  the  situation  is 
infinitely  worse. 

The  electric  utilities  have  not  done  a  good 
Job  as  an  industry  in  solving  the  cyclical 
problem.  They  have  done  a  bad  Job  because 
they  have  failed  to  take  an  Industry-wide 
approach  to  it.  One  consequence  Is  the 
coming  wave  of  rate  Increase  applications  to 
public  utility  commissions  Another  Is  a 
serious  delay  in  cKarlfylng  the  economics  of 
nuclear  electric  generation.  Power  has  been 
generated  by  conventional  means  for  a  long 
time,  and  tliere  are  many  decades  of  experi- 
ence to  clear  the  fuzz  on  the  conventional 
economic  picture  caused  by  erratic  cost 
escalations  But  there  simply  Is  no  similar 
history  to  help  clarify  the  nuclear  picture. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  Into 
nuclear  plants  by  American  utilities  and  not 
a  single  plant— built,  building,  ordered,  an- 
nounced or  wished  for— has  been  declared 
of  practical  value"  as  that  term  is  used  in 
Sec   102  of  the  Atomic  Ener^  Act. 

I  cannot  fault  the  utilities  for  their 
enthusiasm  for  nuclear  power.  Basically,  they 
are  betting  that  the  dynamism  of  the  nu- 
clear industry  will  continue  to  spawn  tech- 
nological and  economic  improvements  and 
help  alleviate  environmental  problem.'?. 
Their  hope  is  that  five  or  six  more  year=^  of 
experience  will  smooth  out  .some  of  the 
wrinkles  in  the  nuclear  field,  particularly 
on  the  regulatory  side.  I  think  It's  a  good 
bet — not  a  sure  thing,  taut  a  very  good  bet 
nonetheless. 

However,  there  are  some  unpleasant  facts 
of  life  of  which  those  in  the  utility  field  must 
be  aware.  First,  the  trend  of  continually 
reduced  economics  in  an  environment  of 
steadily  rising  costs  may  exceed  th>  cap-ic- 
Ity  of  even  modern  technology  to  counter- 
act. In  short,  nuclear  power  may  not  be  a 
universal  economic  panacea.  We  may  have  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  some  modest  increases 
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In  power  costa,  at  least  until  the  breeder  ar- 
rives In  full  force  If  we  can  even  hold  the 
lir.e  at  tod  ly  a  cost  Ifivel  for  the  next  few 
years,  that  alone  will  t>e  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. 

Seccmd:  Construction  delays,  which  are 
now  so  widespread  In  the  utility  business. 
1  While  minor  technical  problenxs  In  conven- 
tional plants  may  have  no  effect  on  operat- 
ing schedule.s.  nuclear  plants  present  special 
problems. 

Our  business  lives  In  a  fishbowl.  Even  our 
small  problems — even  our  small  non-nuclear 
problems — are  subjected  to  vast  official  and 
public  scrutiny  which  magnifies  the  diffi- 
culty and  delays  Its  solution.  A  fire  In  a 
swltchgear  room  may  be  relatively  routine 
In  a  conventional  plant,  but  In  a  nuclear 
plant  It  sets  off  a  flood  of  press  releases,  and 
letters  and  telephone  calls,  reports  to  AEC, 
compliance  Investigators,  and  other  com- 
motion which  tend  to  overdramatlze  the 
problem. 

In  short,  go  ahead  and  buy  nuclear,  but 
plan  very  carefully.  To  quote  one  of  my 
friends  Harold  Price's  great  understatement: 
"Don't  pl.m  on  when  you  need  the  power." 

THE    STTPPLIERS 

Reactor  manufacturers  and  the  other  nu- 
clear equipment  suppliers  must  also  share 
part  of  lh»  -blame  for  the  cyclical  state  of 
affairs.  To  their  credit,  they  have  given  us 
a  viable  nuclear  supply  business,  whatever 
that  Is — and  I  suppose  it  Is  mostly  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  they'll  neither  go  broke 
nor  get  out  of  the  business,  atad  that  eventu- 
ally they'll  make  a  lot  of  money. 

The  blame  comes  partly  from  their  knee- 
Jerk  response  to  orders  before  adding  pro- 
duction capacity,  rather  than  anticipating 
them.  It  also  comes  from  unstrained  applica- 
tion of  what  economists  call  dynamic  pric- 
ing policies.  When  orders  for  nuclear  plants 
were  few  and  far  between,  the  suppliers  of- 
fered turnkey  Jobs,  loss-leader  prices,  start- 
up deadlines,  performance  guarantees  and 
whatever  else  it  took  to  snatch  business  from 
a  competitor.  They've  never  opened  their 
books,  but  we  all  suspect  they  absorbed  fairly 
large  losses  Just  to  establish  a  nuclear  market. 

The  theory  was  to  take  a  beating  on  the 
first  plant  if  need  be  and  make  it  up  on  the 
next  four.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of 
suppliers  playicg  the  game  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  business  In  the  early  years 
probably  caused  losses  to  be  accepted  not 
Just  once  but  several  times  In  a  row.  In  addl-' 
tion.  the  manuf.icturers  no  doubt  were  vic- 
tims of  the  same  uncertainties  which  have 
hit  the  uullties — the  ever-changing  regula- 
tory picture,  luflaiion,  design  changes,  con- 
struction delays,  and  so  forth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  maniLfacturers  got  -hurt  worse  than 
they  expected  on  their  earlier  plants. 

Now  that  the  ordering  is  on  the  feast  cycle, 
my  feeling  Is  that  today's  prices  and  delivery 
levms  take  into  account  not  only  relatively 
quick  recovery  of  the  earlier  losses,  but  asstu^- 
ance  of  a  comfortable  current  profit  as  well. 

This  distortion  cf  nuclear  plant  prices — 
first  low.  then  high — obscures  a  key  element 
la  assessing  the  true  economics  of  nuclear 
power  generation.  Its  present  high  side  of 
the  price  scale  threatens  to  discourage  some 
future  nuclear  plant  sales  It  even  may  kill 
otf  some  plants  already  announced.  Speclfl- 
c.\lly.  I  have  in  mind  the  Bolsa  Island  Nuclear 
Power  and  Desalting  project  in  my  own  Cali- 
fornia Congressional  district.  Planning  costs 
have  skyrocketed  from  ^444  million  in  1965 
to  S765  million  today.  Some  of  that  cost  in- 
crease responds  to  unrelated  circumstances, 
but  a  liu-ge  portion  comes  from  a  boost  In 
installed  nuclear  capacity  costs  from  $142 
per  kilowatt  to  S250  per  kilowatt,  and  a  Jump 
in  the  cost  of  power  delivered  at  the  load 
center  from  6.2  to  7.9  mils  per  kilowatt  hour. 
A  "go  or  no  go"  decision  must  be  made  by 
project  partners  before  June  30th.  and  I  am 
ven,'  pessimistic  about  It — very  pessimistic. 
Indeed.  t 


PRACnCAI.  VALtJK   AND   THB   ACRS 

It  Is  things  like  this  that  lead  me  to  believe 
that  we  can  forget  for  a  long  time  about  the 
AEC  making  any  "practical  value"  determi- 
nation on  light  water  reactors.  Poeslbly,  the 
Joint  Committee  ought  to  fulfill  the  commis- 
sion's not-too-secret  wish  that  its  responsi- 
bilities for  such  a  finding  be  eliminated. 

And  If  the  Joint  Committee  moves  In  that 
direction.  It  might  also  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  proposition  of  eliminating  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
AEC  already  has  asked  relief  from  the  man- 
datory ACRS  review  of  every  license  applica- 
tion. That  could  provide  a  good  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  organization's  future. 

ACRS  has  no  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  nuclear  business  and  appar- 
ently could  care  less.  The  re.octor  manufac- 
turers are  afraid  to  approach  it  with  many 
new  safety  Improvements,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  an  Integrated,  systems  approach  to 
safety.  With  good  reason,  they  are  afraid 
ACRS  will  act  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Redundancy,  and  simply  order  them 
to  add  the  new  features  to  the  existing  safe- 
guards, thus  Increasing  costs  further.  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  11  ACRS  has  outlived  Its 
tisefulness — If  It  now  seri'es  less  as  a  protec- 
tive tKJon  than  It  does  as  an  anachronistic 
burden. 

THE    RECUI.ATOR3 

As  you  are  surely  aware,  I  swim  against 
the  legislative  stream  in  suggesting  less 
rather  than  more  regulation  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors in  particular  and  the  power  business  in 
general. 

Legislators  from  the  Northeast  want  to 
regulate  reliable  power.  Those  from  tlie  co.al 
states  want  to  un-lnvent  the  atom.  Public 
power  fans  want  a  piece  of  the  action  In  any- 
one else's  new  power  plant.  Others  would  ban 
atomic  power  plants  for  a  period  of  years 
luitil  they  can  decide  how  they  can  be  made 
pretty  and  have  zero  effect  on  the  general 
environment. 

The  end  to  all  this  could  be  a  super  Power, 
Pollution  and  Prettiness  Commission  in 
Washington.  Anyone  even  suspected  of  har- 
boring the  thought  of  building  a  power 
plant — nuclear  or  otherwise — could  be  hailed 
before  it  like  a  wretch  facing  the  Spanish 
Inquisition. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  politicians  I 
find  it  expedient  to  take  courageous  positions 
against  polluting  the  air  with  poisons,  pol- 
luting the  water  with  thermal  effects,  en- 
gaging in  devious  monopolistic  machina- 
tions, operating  power  systems  unreliably, 
upsetting  the  ecology,  creating  urban  blight 
and  rural  ugliness,  and  almost  every  other 
bad  thing.  But  If  some  of  the  more  zealous 
legislators  get  i't  all  their  regulatory  way.  we 
mny  h.ive  to  un-lnvent  electricity  because  It 
will  be  much  too  e.xpenslve  to  generate. 

Believe  me,  to  avoid  something  like  this, 
the  utility  Industry  and  the  nuclear  busl- 
nei»3  are  going  to  have  to  become  organized 
and  refreshingly  articulate.  Let  me  be 
specific. 

Industry  representatives  frequently  visit 
Jo'.nt  Committee  members  to  discuss  their 
problems  Informally.  This  helps  us  as  legis- 
l.itors  to  become  better  Informed  and  helps 
tho  conunittoe  identify  issues  of  fact  and  law 
before  open  hearings.  Just  as  pre-trial  con- 
ferences aje  helpful  in  the  Judicial  system. 

But  when  I  look  back  over  the  transcripts 
after  a  public  hearing.  I  find  they  are  surpris- 
ingly short  of  the  facts,  positions  and  argu- 
ments which  we  heard  in  private.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  have  told  me  things 
about  the  AORS,  for  example,  that  would 
curl  your  hair,  but  they  develop  amnesia  and 
hiryngius  at  the  witness  table. 

My  point  is  that  such  private  conversations 
may  be  preliminary  to.  but  should  not  be  a 
substitute  for,  straightforward,  hard-hitting 
testimony  at  public  hearings?  And  it  is  my 
sincere  hope, that  when  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  tlie  Alken-Kennedy  bill  re- 


sume Ln  June,  the  Industry  witnesses  will  be 
persuasively  laying  it  on   the  line. 

My  own  feelings  on  the  regulation  of  the 
nuclear  and  utility  businesses  at  the  national 
level  can  be  summarized  like  this: 

Ftrsf.  Its  extent  should  be  the  minimum 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare. 

Second,  its  application  should  be  equal  on 
conventional  and  nuclear  plants  so  that  nei- 
ther is  handicapped  to  the  advantage  of  the 
other. 

Third,  that  the  historic  objective  of  sup- 
plying the  American  public  with  the  cheap- 
est p>ossible  power  not  be  totally  displaced 
by  objectives  relating  to  conservation, 
esthetics,  pollution  control,  the  rel.atlonshlp 
between  public  and  private  utilities,  and 
stoiilar  newly  discovered  goals. 

And  fourth,  that  the  convenience  and 
necessity  for  applicants  to  deal  with  a  limited 
number  of  regulatory  agencies  and  commis- 
sions be  recognized. 

And  in  case  my  second  and  fourth  points 
are  a  little  obscure,  let  me  explain  further 
by  reference  to  an  opinion  recently  expressed 
by  my  friend  Congressman  Chet  Holifleld 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  relocate  and 
consolidate  even  the  AEC's  present  licensing 
and  related  functions  into  some  other  regu- 
latory body  if  fragmentation  of  licensing 
authority  threatens  undue  burdens  to 
nuclear  power  generation. 

FDR.     HTCR.     LWBR     ET     AL 

At  this  point.  I  had  intended  to  move  to  a 
variety  of  other  interesting  and  challenging 
subjects.  I  wanted  to  commend  the  legendary 
Milton  Shaw  on  his  receipt  of  the  Outstand- 
ing Civil  Servant  Award— an  extremely  de- 
served one — and  then  to  heckle  him  about 
his  hypnotic  fixation  on  sodium  cooled  breed- 
ers to  the  exclusion  of  other  coolants.  I  had 
also  Intended  to  raise  a  question  about  tho 
wisdom  of  continuing  Admiral  Rickover's 
light  water  advanced  converter  program.  The 
recent  green  light  to  the  Ft.  St.  Vraln  gas 
cooled  advanced  converter,  together  with 
Shaw's  optimism  that  we  will  achieve  breed- 
ers on  schedule,  brings  up  the  Issue  of 
whether  one  near-breeder  concept  is  enough 
and  two  constitutes  a  luxviry. 

However,  there  is  time  left  only  for  a  few 
words  on  private  enrichment,  a  subject  which 
is  about  to  be  opened  for  widespread  discus- 
sion in  a  few  weeks  with  the  anticipated 
publication  of  studies  by  the  Forum  and  the 
AEC. 

PRIVATE    ENRICHMENT 

I  am  confident  that  private  enrichment  is 
coming — and  soon — If  for  no  other  reason 
than  taxpayer  reluctance  to  Invest  public 
billions  In  expanded  capacity  to  meet 
projected  enrichment  needs. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  impair  national 
security.  In  earlier  days,  production  figures 
had  to'  be  held  tight  because  they  revealed 
the  size  of  weapons  stockpile.  Tills  no  longer 
Is  true.  Formerly,  suppression  of  diffusion 
technology  was  a  means  to  prevent  nuclear 
spread.  Today,  the  technology  itself  has  dif- 
fused and  international  inspection  is  the 
preferred  approach  to  nonproliferatlon. 

How  soon  the  transition  must  be  made  Is 
relatively  clear.  It  is  fixed  by  the  date  for 
getting  new  enrichment  capacity  on  the  line, 
minus  the  lead  time  needed  to  do  it.  AEC 
estimates  that  demand  will  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  three  existing  plants  by  1974. 
That  date  can  be  stretched  to  '79  or  '80  by  a 
combination  of  cascade  improvements  and 
production  in  advance  of  demand. 

But  all  this  still  means  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ought  to  start  hearings  next  year  and 
plan  to  get  something  on  the  lawbooks  as 
early  as  1970.  Then  the  new  Industry  can 
organize,  <;et  its  financing,  design  and  con- 
tract for  its  first  new  plant  in  time  to  get 
It  on  stream  before  a  crunch  develops.  And. 
I  see  no  reason  why  centrifuge,  as  well  as 
diffusion,  techniques  shovild  not  be  available 
to  Industry  as  they  prove  feasible  and  eco- 
nomic. 
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How  the  transition  should  be  miwle  Is  not 
clear  at  all.  Frankly,  I  don't  see  it  as  a  simple 
matter  of  auctioning  off  Oak  Ridge,  Ports- 
mouth and  Paducah  to  the  highest  bidders 
■ind  trusting  the  market  place  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplv.  reasonable  prices,  and  equal 
treatment  to  all  customers.  I  rather  susiject 
AIF's  study  will  be  along  that  line.  But  I 
would  guess  AEC's  study  might  lay  more 
emphasis  on  not  selling  or  leasing  part  or  aU 
of  the  existing  facilities,  while  relegating  new 
plants  to  the  entrepreneurs.  Any  plan,  of 
course,  will  have  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  government's  military  requirements  and 
for  existing  commitments  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers. ,       „ 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  there  Is  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  unique  problems  which  opens 
up  when  transition  is  studied.  For  example: 
Should  existing  plants  go  to  a  single  opera- 
tor to  be  managed  as  a  unit  and  prices  regu- 
lated, or  should  they  be  operated  competi- 
tively'' And,  should  their  sale  price  be  at 
depreciated,    replacement,    market    or    some 

other  value?  ,  *  ^ 

Can  new  capacity  installed  at  escalated 
costs,  which  must  initially  operate  at  low 
load  factors,  offer  competitive  prices  and  sur- 
vive the  lean  years? 

What  happens  to  utility  customers— will 
those  with  on-going  nuclear  plant  programs 
be  allowed  to  corral  U-235  at  favorable  prices 
on  long  term  contracts  to  the  detriment  of 
future  customers? 

Will  anybody  be  willing  to  Install  new  en- 
richment"  cap'acity  near  the  end  of  the 
century  when  presumably  utilities  are  switch- 
ing to  breeders  and  we  approach  a  swing- 
over  to  the  Plutonium  cycle? 

Will  other  countries   go  into   the  enrich- 
ment business  and  create  severe  market  un- 
certainties? ,         ,    .   „ 
With  a  host  of  questions  like  these  facing 
us    I  think  we  ought  to   take  a  good  look 
before    we    leap    at    the    idea    that    private 
enrichment  is  no  different  from  the  '^ot  dog 
business.  There  is  a  uniqueness  about  It.  It 
has    facets    to    which    a    monopoly    concept 
may    apply    better    than    the    competition 
philosophy.                                      ,    ^  ■     »„ 
In  that  regard  I  would  note  that  a  private 
corporation,     the     Bell     Telephone     System, 
largely  without  the  spur  of  competition,  has 
met  its  market,  maintained  progress,  reduced 
costs  and  continually  provided  handsome  re- 
turns to  its  stockholders.  I  would  also  note 
that  in  private  enrichment  we  h.ave  a  .situa- 
tion   close    to    that    for    which    COMSAT,    a 
mixed   public   and   private   corporation,   was 
created.  We  also  have  a  situation  siimlar  to 
that   for   which   cooperatives   are   sometimes 
created    since    sale    of    separative    units    is 
largely  limited  to  a  single  class  of  purchasers, 
electric  uullties.  And.  since  even  under  AEC 
operation"^he    business    already    has    major 
international  aspects,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  a  groiuidwork  for  international  par- 
tlcipatioii  h:is  already  been  laid. 

In  short,  an  international  venture  with 
mixed  public,  private  and  cooperative  fea- 
tures may  be  the  best  answer  to  private  en- 
richment". It  could  have  exclusive  terntonal 
rights  in  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  countries  so  desiring.  U.S.  Government 
participation  could  assure  military  needs  lor 
U-235  and  ot".  orwise  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. Priy.ite  investors  might  become  ex- 
cited about  its  common  stock  as  they  did 
about  COMSAT'S. 

Its  cooperative  feature  would  be  intro- 
duced by  an  issue  of  oonds  purchasable  only 
by  U  3.  and  foreign  utilities  using  the  Cor- 
poration's enrichment  services.  The  bonds 
would  carry  rights  to  purchase  a  given 
amount  of  separative  tmits  annually,  per- 
haps at  a  reduced  price  in  lieu  of  interest. 
Utilities  needing  more  units  would  have  to 
buy  larger  blocks  of  bonds.  The  demand  for 
bonds  would  increase  with  the  growth  in 
demand  for  separaUve  work  and  thereby  pro- 
vide a  handy  means  to  help  finance  new- 
capacity.  To  prevent  a  speculative  market 
developing  In  these  purchase  rights,  their 
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sale  woiUd  not  be  allowed  but  exchange  of 
rights  among  bondholders  woiUd  be  author- 
ized so  a  utility  cotUd  bunclx  its  separaUve 
work  orders  In  one  year.  In  exchange  for 
years  when  It  may  not  be  refueling  or  putting 
new  reactors  In  Its  system.  Only  a  p.'^rt  of 
total  cApacltv,  sav  two-thirds,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  and  the  remainder  could 
be  sold  on  a  first  come-llrst  served  b.isls  to 
utlllUes  not  requiring  priority  claims  on 
separative  work. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  corporation  should 
not  install  some  of  its  new  enrichment  ca- 
pacity outside  the  United  SU-ites  .so  long  as  it 
maintains  sufficient  dome.stlc  capacity  to 
supply  domestic  needs.  After  .all,  part  of  the 
idea  is  to  eliminate  foreign  dejiendence  on 
U  S  enrichment  services.  'The  corporation's 
overall  production  costs  might  thereby  be  re- 
duced to  Uie  benefit  of  both  its  customers 
and  its  shareholders.  For  a  Starter  let's  look 
at  Canada  No  one  is  p.%rtlcularly  mad  at  the 
Canadians,  so  their  country  might  be  a  po- 
litically palatable  location.  It  has  large 
uranium  deposits  and  cheap  hydroelectric 
sources.  Enrichment  in  Canada  might  be 
economically  attractive.  Another  jiosslblllty 
mlglit  be  Europe  if  the  Etuatom  countries 
decide  to  parUcipate  in  the  enterprise  rather 
than  strike  out  on  their  own.  Japan  might  be 
considered  a  focus  for  supplying  the  Far  East 
market,  and  so  on. 

There  is  an   Interesting  technical   way  in 
which  the  Corporation  might  itself  lie  en- 
riched    competitively     as     to     other     world 
.sources   of   enriched   uranium,   llie   British, 
the  French,  the  Russians  iUid  the  i^ed  Chi- 
nese all  have  diffusion  plants.  Undoubtedly 
they  know  the  principles  of  making  the  bar- 
riers that  arc  the  key  to  this  process.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  they  are  short  of  the  U.S.  in 
skill  and  know-how  in  putting  the  theory 
into  practice.  I  would  suggest  that  this  small 
segment  of  the  business  be  retained  under 
Uncle  Sam's  lock  and  key— not  as  a  national 
security    secret,    because    weaponeers    don't 
worry  too  much  about  costs,  but  .simply  its 
an  industrial  secret,  the  advantage  of  which 
should    be    reserved    to    ourselves    and    our 
friends.  ,.      . 

My  remarks  h.ave  implied  the  necessity  to 
devise  management  concepts  for  the  enrich- 
ment industry  that  wall  assure  an  adequate, 
uninterrupted  supply  of  what  may  constitute 
in  the  decades  ahead  a  relatively  large  frac- 
tion of  the  free  worid's  total  energy  supply. 
I  believe  there  is  an  equal  necessity  to  devise 
labor  concepts  applicable  to  the  industry 
which  win  give  the  same  assurance  of  an 
adequate,  uninterrupted  supply  of  enriched 
uranium.  A  unique  fuel  that  will  fire  such 
a  large  part  of  the  defense,  progress  and,  wel- 
fare of  the  people  must  be  specially  guarded. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  u  challenge  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight  our  nuclear  Inisl- 
ne^S  and  some  of  its  problems.  I  share  wltn 
each  of  you  a  pride  in  its  past  :.nd  a  con- 
fidence in  its  fvittire. 


elusion  of  Its  poor,  we  here  resolve  to  sup- 
port with  our  votes  and  Uixes  the  measures 
you  must  take  to  alleviate  Uie  economic  and 
social  conditions  described  by  Uie  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

The  tragic  slaying  of  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Its  threateried  legacy  of  more  violence 
this  summer  make  It  more  urgent  than  ever 
ihiit  you  act  swiftly.  In  spite  of  that  crim- 
inal act.  we  do  not  Ijolleve  that  "Crime  in 
the  Streets"  Is  the  root  cause  of  our  society's 
distress  and  we  urge  you  not  to  Identify  your- 
selves with  repressive  approaches  that  rely 
on  police  controls.  We  do  not  accept  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  priorities:  billions  fur 
the  moon  and  billions  U>  wage  an  liicrens- 
Ingly  unpopular  war  In  Vietnam,  while  mil- 
lions of  Americans  at  home  veer  toward  des- 
pair. We  do  believe  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission has  named  our  sickness,  and  we  arc 
re.ady  to  pay  for  the  treatment.  We  know 
that' we  can'nol  buy  an  end  t^i  racism,  hut 
our  taxes  In  support  of  critically  needed 
domestic  programs  can  help  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  that  have  brought  our  cities  to 
upheaval.  It  is  these  conditions  that  Martin 
Luther  King  gave  his  non-violent  life  to  ex- 
pose and  eradicate. 

We  therefore  pledge  our  willingness  to  ac- 
cept an  increase  of  at  least  2",  in  our  per- 
gonal income  taxes,  or  as  much  more  as  is 
nrcr.'iiiry.  the  reveinip.s  to  co  directly  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  Uirough  existing  programs 
which  vou  must  expand  and  through  new 
programs  vou  must  establish,  and  to  no 
other  purpo.'ie.  This  Increase  must  not  be 
used  U>  rclea.se  other  funds  to  widen  our 
involvement  in  Vletn.nm.  nor  must  it  be 
Identified  with  a  general  surcharge  to  pay 
for   the   war. 

We  shall  vote  In  November  for  senators 
and  congressmen  who  work  now  for  such 
leglElafloii  and  tnxatlon.  In  the  words  of 
the  Riot  Commission,  "there  c.in  be  no  higher 
priority  for  national  action,  and  no  higher 
claim  on  the  nation's  conscience." 

COMMITTEF.  FOR  AlTIO.V 

ON  THE  RIOT  Report. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


UPST«lTE  new  YORKERS  EXPRESS 

SUPPORT  FOR  MEASURES  IN  AID 

OF  THE  NATION'S  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  irentle- 
man  from  New  York  TMr.  RobtsonI  is 
recognized  for  30  minute.s. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recentlv  received  a  petition  .signed  by 
some  2'000  residents  of  the  Ithaca.  N.Y.. 
area— in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  here— and  I  include  the  text 
of  that  petition,  minus  tho  signatures 
affixed  to  it,  to  be  set  forth  at  this  point: 
To  ovr  Representatives  in  the  United  States 

Cor^-cfs: 
We  Want  Immediate  Action   on  the  Riot 
Report 

As  citizens  of  a  society  dogged  with  violence 
and  drifting  more  and  more  toward  the  ex- 


It  was  preceded  by  a  somewhat  similar 
petition,  signed  by  some  146  Cornell 
Universitv  students,  residents  of  Balch 
and  Comstock  Halls  on  the  Cornell  cam- 
pus at  Ithaca,  and  I  include  this  petition, 
too.  minus  the  signatures  to  be  set  forth 
here: 

A  PrrmoN  to  President  Johnson  anp  the 
Members  of  Congress 

n.iving  studied  the  Report  of  the  Prrsi- 
deiifs  National  Advisonj  Commission  on 
CiiH  Disorders,  we  the  undersigned,  the 
residents  of  Balch  Halls,  Cornell  UnlvTrtlty 
express  our  firm  endorsement  ol  this  Report 
and  strongly  urge  its  immediate  implementa- 

^  °We  must  "meet  the  fundamental  needs  of 
a  democratic  and  civilized  soclety-^lornestlc 
peace  and  social  justice."  Failure  to  act  now 
Win  intensify  racial  separatism  m  .\merican 
society. 

Both  petitions,  as  my  colleagues  will 
note  address  themselves  to  the  need  for 
implementation  by  Congress  of  the  rec- 
ommendations as  made,  concerning 
racial  and  social  distress,  by  the  Pres- 
ident's AdvisoiT  Commission  on  Cnil 
Disorders,  more  familiarly  knov.-n  as  the 
Kerner  Commission.  ,  w»  ,,„ 

Of  the  tv.o  petitions,  the  first  might  be 
considered  as  more  significant  hi  that 
those  signing  it  indicate  their  v^illing- 
ness  to  accept  an  increase  m  Federal  in- 
come taxes  "of  at  least  2  perceet  or  as 
much  more  as  is  necessary,  the  revenues 
to  go  du-ectly  to  the  war  on  PO^^rt^, 
throufjh  existing  programs  which--Con- 
grcss-must   expand  and  throu.:;h  nevv 
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programs  which — Congress — must  estab- 
lish, and  tx3  no  other  purpose." 

These  petitioners  then  insert  this  pro- 
viso— which  may  or  may  not  be  work- 
able— that — 

This  increase  must  not  be  used  to  release 
other  funds  to  widen  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  -.or  must  It  be  Identified  with  a 
general  surcharge  to  pay  for  the  war. 

In  view  of  the  current '  impasse  be- 
tween President  and  Congress  over  any 
form  of  tax  increases  at  the  moment — 
necessary  though  such  action  might  be — 
I  shall  not  take  time  here  to  explore  the 
difficulties  that  might  attend  tacking 
such  a  proviso  onto  a  tax  bill.  They  would 
be  serious — but  by  inserting  it  into  their 
petition  the  signers  have  made  their 
position  most  clear,  albeit  it  without  giv- 
ing; me  any  indication  as  to  what  they 
thmk  my  position  ought  to  be  on  the  sur- 
tax-with-spending-cuts  'package"  now 
pe!\ding  before  this  House. 

However,  both  petitions  do  represent 
a:;  earnest  call  for  action  on  the  part  of 
tins  Congress  to  do  something  more  than 
it  has  to  help  "eliminate  the  conditions 
that  have  brought  our  cities  to  up- 
heaval." 

As  such,  they  come  at  an  appropriate 
time,  for  not  only  may  Congress  be  Anally 
bracing  itself  to  face  up  to  the  Nation's 
fiscal  problem,  but  it  is  facing  up  to  the 
fact  of  Resurrection  City,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, into  which  the  vanguard  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  has  moved. 

Whatever  one's  reaction  to  this  new 
and  dramatic  lobbying  effort — and  I 
would  prefer  to  consider  it  that,  for 
now.  ratlier  than  an  attempt  to  "black- 
mail" Congress  as  some  have  suggested — 
it  is  clear  that  a  new  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can history  is  being  written  down  on  the 
Mall:  a  new  item  of  Americana  being 
carved  out.  for  better  or  for  worse,  to 
take  us  place  along  side  such  earlier 
Items  as  "Coxeys  Army"  of  1894  and  the 
"bonus  marchers"  of  1932. 

It  would  be  foolish  at  this  point  for 
anyone  to  try  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  this  unprecedented  effort  to  make 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  the  problems 
of  the  poor  even  more  visible  in  this  Na- 
tion than  they  have  become  since  Michael 
Harrington's  provocative  description  of 
the    "invisible  poor"  in  1962. 

Surely,  it  is  also  as  hazardous  an  ef- 
fort as  it  is  unprecedented — and  those 
hazards  are  readily  apparent  to  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  on  both 
sides  of  this  confrontation:  to  those  who 
speak  of  "blackmail"  and  "outrag2ous 
pressures."  as  well  as  to  those  who  speak 
m  terms  of  massive  "civil  disobediance" 
and  "disruption  of  the  orderly  processes 
of  Government. ■■ 

Political  action,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
what  our  system  of  government  is  all 
about,  which  is  why  we  have  gone  to  such 
lengths,  through  the  years,  not  only  to 
preserve  and  protect  it  but  also  to  ex- 
pand the  areas  of  opportimity  in  which 
this  technique  migiit  function  as  freely — 
and  even  as  abrasively — as  possible. 

But  violence  to  produce — or  forestall — 
'pijlitical  action  is  something  different. 
We  have  had  our  experiences  with  it — 
the  draft  riots  m  Civil  War  days  being 
one  example,  what  eventually  happened 
to    "Coxey's  Army"  being  another,  and 


one  can  think  of  too  many  other  more 
current  examples  of  what  happens  when 
political  action  gets  out  of  hand  to  rest 
very  e«ksy  about  the  next  several  weeks 
or  months  here  in  Washington. 

Still,  I  for  one  remain  hopeful  that 
reason  and  restraint  will  prevail  in  the 
present  situation,  and  one  could  hardly 
think  of  a  time  when  such  qualities  were 
more  needed  in  this  Nation  unless  it  was 
back  in  those  Civil  War  days.  And.  if 
my  mail  these  days  is  any  guide,  they 
are  also  needed  on  the  homefront  every 
bit  as  much  as  here  in  Washington. 

The  first  essential,  as  I  see  it,  has  been 
for  Congress  to  establish  some  reliable 
line  of  communications  between  itself 
and  Mr.  Abernathy's  marchers.  This  is 
why.  last  week,  I  was  glad  to  attend  the 
informal  first  meeting  between  Mr. 
Abemathy  and  some  70  Members  of 
Congress  that  was  arranged  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  I  came  away  from  that 
meeting  with  an  even  more  positive  feel- 
ing that  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  this  con- 
frontation— if  a  basis  for  mutual  under- 
standing could  be  i-eached — might  turn 
into  constructive  channels,  which  is 
what,  in  my  jqdgment.  Congress  ought 
to  be  concentrating  on  instead  of  de- 
ploring the  fact  that  the  poor  people  are 
here  camped  on  our  doorsteps. 

At  this  meeting,  both  sides  began  to 
try  to  adjust  to  one  another's  problems — 
and.  truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Abernathy  has  as 
many  as  we  do  in  Congress  though,  per- 
haps, of  a  somewhat  different  nature — 
and  we  also  began  to  focus  on  what  por- 
tion of  his  demands  was  reasonable  as 
well  as  ;x)ssibly  attainable. 

As  I  understood  the  concluding 
thought  of  this  preliminary  conference, 
it  was  that  it  might  be  enough  for  Mr. 
Abernathy's  present  purposes  if  it  could 
be  established,  first,  that  the  people  in 
power  in  this  Nation,  as  represented  by 
the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
really  care  about  the  problems  of  the 
poor:  and,  second,  that  the  mood  as  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  to  the  effect 
that  "nothing  could  be  done"  in  this 
Congress  about  those  problems  was 
wrong. 

Now,  admittedly,  all  this  was  rather 
vague — and  also  flexible  on  both  sides — 
which  is  maybe  the  way  it  had  to  be 
for  a  first  meeting,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  had  made  some  progress  toward 
that  kind  of  mutual  understanding  I  be- 
lieve to  be  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  I  cite  all  this  in 
relation  to  the  t-wo  petitions  that  have 
been  sent  me,  as  previously  mentioned? 

Precisely  for  this  reason:  Both  those 
petitions  and  Mr.  Abernathy,  in  stating 
in  broad  terms,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
his  demands  upon  Congress  and  the 
administration,  seem  to  be  calling  upon 
us  to  do  something  about  poverty  in 
this  Nation,  and  something  to  allevi- 
ate the  problems  of  those  in  our  midst 
who  are  poor. 

But  the  question  all  along  has  been. 
What  exactly  should  that  something 
be? 

For  it  is  not  as  if  Congress  and  the 
administration  were  not  already  doing 
something  about  the  fact  of  poverty 
in  our  land,  for  indeed  we  are — though 
perhaps  not  enough,  and  perhaps  not 
the  right  things. 


By  the  President's  own  figures — as  set 
forth  in  his  JanuaiT  budget  message — 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  devot- 
ing, in  tiie  next  fiscal  year,  some  $24.6 
billion  in  support  of  programs  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  poverty  or  at  alleviat- 
ing the  effects  of  poverty  on  the  part  of 
those  Americans  who  suffer  from  it.  Who 
are  they?  Well,  .such  person.s — according 
to  Time  magazine  last  week — may  num- 
ber close  to  30  million  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, a  group  three  times  the  population 
of  Belgium:  men,  women,  and  cliildren — 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  brown — 
who  live  below  the  ix)verty  line. 

Since  poverty  is  a  relative  thing,  by 
such  standards  as  might  apply  in  many 
other  countries  of  this  world  these  30 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens  would  not 
be  considered  as  ix>or.  But  here,  in 
this  otherwise  affluent  nation,  they  defi- 
nitely are,  though  the  nature  of  their 
poverty  varies  from  group  to  group,  and 
from  region  to  region  within  our  borders 
and.  of  cour.se.  is  particularly  apparent 
among  those  of  our  poor  who  also  hap- 
pen to  be  black. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  this  aspect  of  our  over- 
all problem  that  gives  it  its  particular 
urgency— related  as  it  is  to  what  we  call 
our  "city  problem"  and  it  is  this,  I  pre- 
sume, that  also  lead.s  such  as  the  Rever- 
end Jefferson  Ro!.jers.  SCLC's  Washing- 
ton coordinator,  to  say  as  he  recently 
did  that  this  campaign  may  be  "the  last 
major  manifestation  of  faith  in  the 
American  Nation  or  in  the  American 
white  i>eople."  by  black  Americans. 

Personally.  I  would  question  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Rogers  .speaks  for  all — or  even 
a  majority — of  American  Negroes  in  this 
respect.  It  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the 
divisions  and  suspicious  that  .still  divide 
the  races,  most  American  Negroes  now 
recognize  the  fact  that  color  barriers 
are  coming  down  fast  these  days — even 
though  it  took  almost  a  centuiy  for  them 
to  really  begin  to  do  so.  Definite  progress 
is  being  made,  they  must  know,  and  out 
of  a  larger  and  growing  reservoir  of  pood 
will  toward  them  on  the  part  of  the 
white  community  than  had  been  realized. 

So  the  most  tragic  thing  that  could 
now  ix)ssibly  happen — and  let  me  repeat. 
Mr.  Speaker — the  most  tragic  thing  that 
could  now  liappen.  would  be  for  this  cur- 
rent Poor  People's  Campaign,  with  its 
substantial  racial  overtones,  to  go  awry, 
to  explode  into  violence  and  disorder 
and  lawlessness,  again,  and  to  cause  that 
developing  reservoir  of  good  will  to  begin 
to  dry  up,  as  it  would  inevitably  do.  This, 
all  of  us  most  work  to  prevent. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

What  can  be  accomplished  in  this  Con- 
gress— not  out  of  a  mood  of  capitulation 
to  force  or  threat — but  out  of  a  spirit  of 
justice,  and  within  the  realm  of  the  pos- 
sible, to  further  the  progress  that  is  being 
ma-de? 

Quite  a  bit,  I  think,  and  this  is  what  we 
need  to  focus  on. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Abernathy  spoke  to 
us  last  week  largely  in  t-erms  of  jobs — or 
better  jobc  for  the  underemployed — and 
of  housing. 

Insofar  as  jobs  are  concerned,  they 
can — on  a  lasting  basis — only  be  "cre- 
ated" by  the  free  enterprise  system,  it- 
self. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal 
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Government  cannot  do  its  part  in  iiro- 
viding  make- work  jobs,  especially  for  the 
unskilled  and  the  unemployed  yomig 
people — it  being  one  disturbing  fact  of 
poverty  in  America  that  nearly  half  of 
the  poor  are  under  21  years  of  age.  most 
of  whom  are  urban  dwellers,  living  un- 
der conditions  that  breed  withdrawal, 
apathy,  frustration  and  violence.  As 
cmployer-of-last-re.sort.  or  as  a  sort 
of  temporary  bridge  between  such  con- 
ditions and  more  i)ei-manent  jobs,  the 
Federal  Government  obviously  should  do 
more  than  it  has  in  this  area  of  concern. 
Even  given  the  depth  of  our  present  fiscal 
crisis  I  t)elieve  that,  with  some  reorder- 
ing of  our  national  priorities,  this  Con- 
gress can  find  a  way  to  do  so. 

But.  as  a  costxinsor  of  what  is  called 
the  National  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  I 
believe  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  volun- 
tary jjarticipation  of  free  enterprise  in 
.solving  this  serious  problem  we  have  with 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  uiider- 
employed.  The  proposal  I  have  just  men- 
tiontxi  seeks  to  move  in  this  direction 
through  its  key  provi-sion— as  endorsed 
in  principle  by  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion—for prcviding  the  private  employ- 
er with  tax  credits  for  hiring  and  re- 
taining the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Though  some  employers  are  making 
substantial  efforts  on  their  own  here,  we 
should  not  continue  to  expect  them  to 
carry  the  full  load  of  what  ijs  truly  a 
national  problem. 

This  increasing  focus  on  the  need  to 
mobilize  effectively  the  economic  and 
creative  resources  of  the  private  .sector 
to  help  meet  this  need  is  most  note- 
worthy— for  jobs  are.  in  my  opinion,  the 
immediate  need  and  something  better 
than  make-work  jobs  or  dead-end  jobs 
the  immediate  answer.  The  response 
the  private  sector  has  been  making  to 
date,  on  its  own,  to  this  part  of  the 
challenge  laid  dovni  by  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission is  not  only  substantial  but  daily 
becomes  more  encouraging  through  the 
activities  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Urban  Coaliton.  or  the  Natioinal  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  or  such  old-line 
organizations  as  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Manufacturers  from  whom  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  House  Republican 
urban  task  force  have  just  heard  a  most 
con.sti-uctive  report. 

One  paragraph  from  the  NAM's  pre- 
pared statement  to  us  deser\-es  special 
notice.  I  believe,  when  taken  in  context 
•R-ith  my  petitioners'  plea  that  more  must 
be  done  about  poverty,  and  with  Mr. 
Abernathy's  promise  that — 

We  will  be  here  until  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  decide  they  are  going  to  do 
something  about  the  plicht  of  poor  people 
by  doing  away  with  poverty,  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

That  paragraph  from  the  NAM  was 
this: 

Most  of  us  agree  that  we  can  no  longer 
approach  these  old  problems  with  old  solu- 
tions. Innovation  is  demanded — now.  We 
must  Insist  upon  a  climate  that  allows.  In  a 
positive  sense,  for  widespread  Irmovation,  and 
correspondingly  high  payoff;  but  In  a  nega- 
tive sense,  for  a  climate  that,  while  forcing 
a  high  detrree  cif  risk-taking  almost  mandates 
frequent  faihire. 


Innovation,  tlien.  Mr.  Speaker— and 
new  solutions,  not  ju.st  the  .same  old 
solutions  are  needed,  especially  those  old 
solutions  hastily  put  together  under  at- 
tractive labels  by  pa.st  Congres.ses  and 
then  oversold  by  administrations  down- 
town as  the  war  on  poverty,  itself,  was 
so  that  even  Mr.  AlHU-nathy  asked— as 
he  did  in  our  first  meeting — why  it  is  that 
so  many  programs  for  the  jxwr  "never 
really  seem  to  get  down  to  them."  and 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Matthew,  head  of 
NEGRO — National  Economic  Growth 
and  Reconstruction  Organization — told 
our  urban  task  force  that — 

The  "black  masses"  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican society  has  the  power  to  help  but  that 
the  War  on  Poverty  has  not  reached  them 

I  have  made  no  secret,  in  past  years, 
of  my  reservations  about  our  current 
antiixjverty  program  though  I  have  sup- 
ported it5  funding  at  what  I  believed  to 
be  adequate  levels,  especially  last  year 
v.-hen  tlie  continuation  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram seemed  to  be  in  doubt.  But  I  would 
suppose,  viewing  the  antiix)verty  program 
as  the  -symbol  it  has  largely  become— 
and  accepting,  as  well,  the  good  that  it 
has  accomplislied  which,  though  disap- 
pointing in  many  ways,  is  still  substan- 
tial—that this  Congress  should  and  will 
continue  its  funding  at  or  about  the 
budgeted  level. 

But  let  us  turn.  now.  to  housing  which 
is  a  field  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  "something"  for  a 
good,  long  time,  with  a  good  deal  of  it 
related  to  urban  housing  problems  and  to 
collateral  urban  progran-us  having  at 
least  an  indirect  relation  to  housing— 
.such  as  those  related  to  air  and  water 
pollution,  recreation,  culture,  and  of 
course,  transportation. 

Tlicse  programs  are  badly  frag- 
mented, however,  and  scattered  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  through  far  too 
many  separate  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  boards.  There 
are,  for  instance,  at  least  3,5  separate 
Federal  housing  programs,  20  programs 
related  to  transportation,  27  different 
agencies  involved  with  utilities,  28  en- 
gaged in  recreational  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities, and  62  providing  community  as- 
sistance facilities.  And,  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample of  the  duphcation  and  adminis- 
trative confusion  this  causes  in  the  field, 
I  understand  that  in  the  city  of  Oak- 
land, CaUf.,  alone,  there  are  currently 
140  separate  urban  projects  going  for- 
ward at  one  and  the  same  time,  with 
these  being  administered  by  seven  dif- 
ferent Federal  departments. 

One  of  the  senior  members  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas],  has 
recently  told  us  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment for  city,  social,  and  community 
development — including  housing  pro- 
grams— will  exceed  S37  billion  in  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year— more  than  twice  the 
level  of  1961.  Still,  at  the  same  time. 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York  City, 
has  charged  that  "there  is  no  commit- 
ment— by  Congress — to  the  urban  prob- 
lem." 

In  light  of  our  growing  awareness  of 
its  real  magnitude,  this  may  well  be  true 
from  a  long-range  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint.  But  before  we  devote  many 


more  Federal  dollar.s — difficult  as  they 
now  are  to  find— to  this  existing  hodge- 
podge of  housing  and  urban  programs 
should  we  not  at  least  begin,  as  I  have 
urged,  a  sweeping  review  of  their  effec- 
tiveness along  with  a  management  study 
of  their  administration,  in  which  con- 
sideration would  al.so  be  given  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  so-called  systems  anal- 
ysis approach  to  the  search  for  solu- 
tions? I  believe  we  should,  and  I  also 
believe  it  would  help  Congress,  itself,  to 
attain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
urban  problem  and  to  develop  a  true 
committment  to  its  solution  if,  as  I  have 
suggested,  we  established  a  standing 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  with  juris- 
diction over  our  presently  fragmented 
efforts. 

Now.  admitUdly.  there  would  be  noth- 
ing vej-y  dramatic  in  Congress  taking 
any  such  steps,  and  probably  not  much 
in  w  hat  1  have  just  suggested  that  would 
appeal  to  Mr.  Abernathy  in  his  present 
mood.  But  both  he  and  my  petitioners, 
in  demanding  that  Congress  do  "some- 
thing" need  to  understand.  I  believe,  that 
it  is  equally  important  for  Congress,  in 
responding,  to  do  the  right,  the  effec- 
tive and  the  efficient  things  and  to  make 
no  more  hasty  promises  of  the  sort  that, 
unfulfilled,  create  only  greater  frustra- 
tion, bitterness,  and  despair  on  the  part 
of  those  we  all  wi.sh  to  help. 

Still,  something  mofe  can— and  I  hope 
^vill— be  done  this  year  besides  funding 
at  adequate  levels  such  programs  as  this 
Hou.se  has  already  considered,  including 
the  model  cities  program  and  the  still- 
controversial  rent-supi)lement  program 
for  both  of  which  we  have  voted  sums 
which  The  New  York  Times  said,  edi- 
torially, represented  a  "defensible  com- 
promise." 

For  in.stance.  this  Congress  should  pa.ss 
a  housing  bill  embodying  that  new  hous- 
ing program,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  undeitake  to  subsidize  mortgage 
jiavmcnts  for  lower  income  liomebuyers. 
It,  is  all  well  and  good  for  this  Congress 
to  pass  a  fair-housing  law,  but  it  is  of 
little  real  benefit  to  tho.se  who  would  like 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  buy 
and  own  a  bit  of  America  if  their  in- 
comes are  not  now  sufficient  to  pcnnit 
them  to  try  to  do  so. 

The  pro.spects  for  this  new  program 
look  good,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  the  other  body  already 
having  reported  such  a  bill  and  our  com- 
parable committee  being  about  ready  to 
do  so.  Thus,  here  is  "something"  that  can 
be  done — and  this  year. 

I  wish  I  could  be  as  optimLstic  about 
the  chances  for  that  National  Manpower 
Act  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  this 
bill  because  of  its  all-imiwrtant  tax- 
credit  feature  must  come  to  us  through 
our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which, 
as  we  ail  so  well  know,  has  been  and  re- 
mains largely  bogged  down  over  the  sur- 
tax-and-spending  question,  even  though 
it  has  turned  its  attention  to  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  rather  lengthy  review  of 
trade  and  tariff  matters.  Thus,  whether 
any  progress  can  be  made  here  depends, 
it  is  clear,  on  breaking  the  present  dead- 
lock on  the  tax-and -spending  issue. 

Some  mention  should  also  now  be 
made    of    the    problem    of    hunger    in 
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America — somethln?  which  Is  property 
high  on  Mr  Abernathy  s"  Ust  of  ■'de- 
mands "  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
this  week  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation asid  Labor  began  a  full-scale  re- 
view— as  I  have  also  been  urging — of 
thLs  particular  problem  and  of  the  pro- 
v^TCative  question  of  why  the  many  Fed- 
eral food-for-poor  programs  again  rarely 
seem  to  get  down  to  tiie  truly  needy.  In 
large  part,  this  may  prove  to  be  a  prob- 
lem of  bad  or  lagging  administration  of 
those  programs  m  the  executive  branch, 
and  it  would  clearly  seem  that  remedial 
steps  could  be  taken,  and  now.  For  the 
longer  range  view.  I  believe  we  need  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  study  the 
huneer  problem  in  depth,  somewhat  after 
tiie  nature  of  the  Kerner  Commission's 
study  into  the  question  of  civilian  dis- 
order. 

Now.  a.>  to  taxes — and  to  the  related 
qut'stion  of  Federal  spending. 

Quite  probably,  we  need  to  increase 
Federal  taxes.  The  depth  of  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  problem,  alone,  virtually 
demands  such  an  increase,  unpleasant 
though  that  prospect  may  be  to  all  of  us. 
a.-^  well  as  to  those  we  represent.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  halt  our  severe  in- 
flationary spiral — not  only  to  protect  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  abroad  but  also 
to  protect  the  poor  of  America  from 
being  further  ravaged  by  inflation.  'We 
have  all  felt  the  bite  of  inflation,  but  it 
is  the  poor  and  the  aged  who  feel  it  first 
and  most  sharply.  If  uncontrolled,  it 
could  lead  us  on  Into  a  recession  or  an 
even  worse  economic  adjustment  that 
would  have  an  especially  tragic  impact 
on  the  poor  and  the  unskilled  whose  jobs. 
even  if  they  now  find  them,  would  prob- 
ably be  the  first  to  go. 

Federal  spending,  no  matter  what  any- 
one says  is  related  to  inflation,  so  that 
a  tax  increase  now  without  a  cut  in 
spending  would  be.  as  someone  has  re- 
cently said,  like  pumping  gasoline  into 
your  tank  when*  it  has  a  hole  in  the 
bottom. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  "human 
renewal  funds"  approach — which  com- 
bines suggested  specific  budgetary  cuts 
with  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the 
amounts  saved  to  our  deficit  while  plow- 
in=:  back  the  balance  into  human  needs 
proaram.s — I  believe  the  President's  Jan- 
uary bud-iet  can  be  cut  substantially,  and 
certainly  at  least  to  the  tune  of  S6  bil- 
lion, without  doing  harm  to  the  Itviman 
needs  program.  Such  budgetary  cuts 
ought  to  be  made  by  Congress,  but  this 
Congress  seems  almost  wholly  lacking 
in  the  will  to  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
ordering of  our  national  priorities  that 
must  precede  such  action.  The  President 
.should  lead  us  into  that  sort  of  a  re- 
view of  priorities  but,  after  once  having 
given  some  indication  that  he  might,  he 
has  now  retreated  to  a  position  from 
which  he  is  virtually  daring  Congress  to 
cut  his  budget.  If  both  Mr.  Abernathy 
and  my  petitioners  would  concentrate  on 
this  particular  aspect  of  oui'  overall  prob- 
lem, those  of  us  who  see  this  as  the  most 
constructive  way  out  of  our  present 
dilemma  would  certainly  welcome  their 
support. 

Even  Lf  Congress  fails  to  live  up  to  its 
ba.5ic  responsibility  in  this  connection, 
and  only  succeeds  in  making  scattered 


budget  cuts  in  areas  that  are  now  of 
lesser  priority  and  votes  a  tax  package  " 
carrying  a  mandated  $6-billion  spending 
cut.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  President,  not  the  Congress,  who  will 
be  left  with  the  responsibility  for  apply- 
ing the  balance  of  such  mandated  cuts 
not  so  fixed  by  Congress.  Surely  he.  dif- 
ficult though  it  might  be  politically  for 
him,  could  find  enough  soft  areas  in  his 
January  budget  to  do  this  without  cut- 
ting into  the  human  needs  areas.  I  be- 
lieve that  anyone  who  says  the  President 
cannot  do  thi»  is,  basically,  only  looking 
for  any  easy  wiay  out  from  the  unpleasant 
task  of  voting  for  additional  taxes  in  an 
election  year.  Here  again  then  is  an  area 
on  which  Mr.  Abernathy  and  those  peti- 
tioning us  might  concentrate  their  fire 
with  some  effectiveness. 

Others  her^.  also  apparently  looking 
for  an  out  on  the  tax  question,  unrealis- 
tically  say  they  will  not  vote  for  an  in- 
crease without  tax  reform.  'Well,  broad 
and  sweeping  reform  of  our  Nation's  tax 
law  is  needed — and  has  been  needed  for 
a  long  time.  From  the  angle  of  those  con- 
cerned about  poverty,  it  is  needed  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that,  in  1965 — the 
last  year  for  which  I  have  .such  figures — 
those  with  incomes  of  over  $600  but  under 
$3,000,  which  is  the  so-called  poverty 
line,  paid  Federal  income  taxes  after 
credits  totaling  almost  $11  billion.  Of 
course,  some  of  these  taxpayers  were 
students  on  summer  jobs,  part-time 
workers  and  the  like,  but  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  professes  to  be  worried 
about  the  poor,  and  continues  to  devise 
programs  to  belp  them,  could  well  begin 
by  relieving  many  of  them  from  the  re- 
sponsibility (Jf  paying  Federal  income 
taxes  on  what  little  they  do  earn. 

Under  existing  circimistances  here.  I 
doubt  if  we  can  advance  even  this  far 
this  year  but  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
more  realistic  and  immediate  goal  for 
Mr.  Abernatho'  to  shoot  at  than  at  some 
form  of  a  "guaranteed  annual  wage"  or 
"negative  inoome  tax"  for  which  there 
is  no  consensus,  either  in  Congress  or  out. 
This  is  ncjt  to  say  that  such  once- 
unthinkable  plans  should  not  be  studied, 
I  believe  they  certainly  should  becatise 
our  sprawling  federally  supported  public - 
assistance  programs  seem  to  be  headed 
only  toward  failure. 

Despite  thQ  antipoverty  program,  and 
other  health. education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams on  which  the  Federal  and  State 
Government4  spend  some  $70  billion  an- 
nually, the  Nation's  welfare  caseloads 
and  costs  continue  to  rise.  According  to 
a  recent  repprt  by  George  K.  Wyman, 
commissioned  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  a  monthly 
average  of  1,J92.260  persons  in  New  York 
State  received  welfare  assistance  and 
care  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $1,867,844,000, 
compared  with  969,540  persons  and  Sl.- 
200.531.000  in  cost  in  1966.  And  this,  mark 
you,  in  a  supDosed  time  of  continuing  and 
increasing  "pirosperity." 

Clearly,  scjnething  is  basically  wrong 
with  these  programs  and  they,  like  so 
many  of  oiu"- other  efforts  to  aid  or  care 
for  the  poor  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. I 

Mr.  Abernathy  and  the  Congress 
should  also  concentrate  on  the  way  in 
which  organized  crime  in  America  preys 


on  the  poor  Here,  aeain,  ".'something" 
could  and  should  be  done  by  this  Con- 
gress— if  It  but  has  the  will  and  is  given 
time  to  do  so. 

Thus,  as  one  can  sec.  the  problem  we 
face  in  connection  with  poverty  is  as 
wide  ranging  in  its  scope  as  it  is  complex. 
There  arc  no  simple  solutions  to  it;  no 
easy  or  instant  answers,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Abernathy  understands  this  even  if 
some  of  the  i>eople  he  has  led  here  do  not. 
I  also  believe  those  who  have  petitioned 
me  understand  these  basic  facts,  but  I 
have  taken  the  time  here  to  outline  the 
nature  of  the  congressional  problems  as 
I  .see  it  for  their  benefit — as  well  as  for 
my  own,  and  hopefully  for  my  colleagues 
who  may  be  interested  in  the.se  remarks. 
I  have  done  so  in  order  to  begin  to  draw 
their  and  our  att^'iition  away  from  that 
compulsive  desire  to  do  .something,  so 
that  all  of  us  can  begin  better  to  focus 
u(X)n  that  which  is  realistic  and  reason- 
ably attainable — now. 

"There  is  much  that  is  disturbing  in 
the  .sc<>ne  we  contemplate  only  a  few- 
block^  from  this  Capitol.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
Mr  Abernathy  and  his  iieople  would  just 
•go  away" — but,  even  if  they  did,  the 
problems  they  seek  to  dramatize  would 
still  be  with  us,  and  we  must  deal  with 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  be. 

Yet.  I  believe  there  is  no  need  for  dis- 
couragement, or  for  despair.  As  Nelson 
Rockefeller  has  recently  noted: 

Our  problems  are  not  due  to  tlie  break- 
down ol  our  institutions,  but  to  hviman  ele- 
ments, liimian  errors.  Tliere  is  no  reason — 

He  went  on — 
to  lose  confidence  in  ourselves  or  in  our  Insti- 
tutions. 

And.  trtily.  there  is  not. 

But.  one  final  thought.  Mr.  Speaker: 
Mr.  .Abernathy  and  his  poor  people  are 
here  m  Washinuton  largely  because  they 
know  of  no  other  place  to  go— and  they, 
like  my  petitioners,  .seem  to  feel  this  is 
the  place  "where  the  action  is." 

However,  as  commentator  David 
Brinkley  noted  the  other  day,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  come  to  the  wrong 
place— and  that  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  does  not  lie  wholly  nor^ 
-solely  in  Washington. 

Ml-.  Brinkley  said  this: 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  one  of  the  more 
provocative  of  American  thinkers  and  critics 
of  our  social  scene,  said  in  a  speech  some 
time  ago  it  was  time  liberals  stopped  believ-  ^ 
ing  the  government  had  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  doing  good.  I  believe  he  was  right 
and  that  it's  past  the  time  when,  for  anyone 
with  a  problem  or  a  need  or  a  want,  the  best 
place  to  turn  was  the  Federal  Government,  It 
is  not.  The  Instrument  of  national  govern- 
ment simply  is  not  tuned  finely  enough  to 
deal  with  a  private  individual  problem  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  unable  to  cope 
with  n  modern  society. 

It  seems  to  me  this  thought  is  a  good 
note  on  which  to  close.  Poverty  is, 
largely,  an  individual  thing.  Nobody — 
and  no  law — can  make  an  individual  ac- 
quire a  .skill,  come  to  work,  or  do  a  job. 
At  best,  the  Federal  Government,  with  its 
still  vast  resources— once  it  acqtiires  a 
iietter  sense  of  priorities  and  direction — 
can  open  doors,  can  provide  incentives, 
and  can  stimulate  the  private  sector  and 
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its  citizens,  both  rich  and  poor,  to  work    loans  designed  to  aid  nations  and  not 


together  more  effectively  and  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  each  other's  re- 
sponsibilities and  then,  and  only  then, 
will  our  society  have  a  chance  at  doing 
what  no  other  society  has  yet  accom- 
plished—the near  total  elimination  of 
poverty. 

In  that  eflort^ — and  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  that  goal— it  may  be  that 
Washington  is  where  things  get  started 
or  pushed  along:  but  it  is  in  America, 
and  in  ever>'  individual  American, 
"where    the    action    ti-uly    is."    and    the 


politicians.  Our  foreign  aid  program  has 
proved  itself  a  dismal  failure  and  should 
be  discontinued  forthwith,  thus  saving 
American  taxpayers  at  least  S3  billion 
annually  in  its  mo.st  paisimonious  form. 
We  mu.st  also  demand  multi-million- 
dollar  cutbacks  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  "Welfare.  Many  of 
the  latter's  services  could  be  assumed  and 
l)erformed  far  more  efficiently  and  dili- 
gently by  the  States  at  le.ss  cost  even  if 
only  half  of  the  funds  requested  by  HE'W 


sooner  we  all  understand  that  fact  the     were  con.signed  to  States  and  local  com- 


grcater 
become. 


will    our    chances    of    success 


TAX  INCREASE 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


luianimous   consent    to   extend   my   re 

marks  at  this  i^oint  in  the  Record  and     pact  area  school  funds,  which  have  been 


munities.  AEC's  expenditures  that  .should 
be  eliminated  are  a  matter  of  record. 

Inconspicuous  projects  have  al.so  cost 
untold  millions  in  the  aggregate.  They 
must  be  deleted  from  the  budget  before 
the  thought  of  a  tax  increase  is  tolerated. 
Thev  include  the  misdirected  u.se  of  im- 


to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's half  swing  at  Government 
extravagance  wall  not  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures enough  to  justify  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

Neither  the  $4  billion  .spending  cut 
presumably  acceptable  to  President 
Johnson  nor  the  $6  billion  reduction  re- 
portedly agreeable  to  the  House  Repub- 
lican leadership  could  i>ersuade  me  to 
vote  for  the  proposed  surtax,  because  I 
insist  that,  if  Government  leaders  would 
go  for  the  circuit  in  slashing  nondefense 
expenditiues.  the  rising  costs  of  the  'Viet- 
nam war  could  be  absorbed  without 
either  a  budget  deficit  or  a  tax  boost. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  remind 
some  of  my  economy-minded  colleagues 
that  only  a  little  more  than  3  months 
ago  a  careful  studied  budget  analj'sis 
concluded  that  Congress  could  hold  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget^ — except  for  'Viet- 
nam needs — to  S10.2  billion  less  than 
asked  by  the  President  without  endan- 
gering any  essential  programs.  In  the 
absence  of  conti-adictor>-  dociunentation. 
I  will  honor  that  evaluation  although  I 
am  convinced  that  dedicated  fi-ugality  in 
Government  could  result  in  far  greater 
economies. 

With  wage  earners  barely  able  to  re- 
main afloat  in  the  sea  of  inflation  cre- 
ated by  i^erennial  Government  spending 
in  excess  of  revenue,  a  tax-on-taxes 
would  make  it  impossible  for  many  mid- 
dle-income-class families  to  survive.  This 
highhanded  method  of  presuming  to 
solve  the  Nation's  fiscal  problem  can 
easily  be  avoided  if  the  administration 
will  aim  at  knocking  down  inconspicuous 
as  well  as  the  more  prominent  unessen- 
tial spending  projects. 

Pruning  should  begin  on  the  foreign 
aid  progi-am.  which  would  be  iiTational 
even  if  the  country  could  afford  it.  Give- 
aways of  any  kind  merely  establish  de- 
pendency, discourage  initiative,  and  re- 
ward ingrates.  As  I  have  long  contended, 
America  could  have  cemented  many  last- 
ing friendships  and  at  the  same  time 
helped  to  create  lasting  patriotic  admin- 
istrations  abroad   through   businesslike 


made  available  to  .some  of  the  Nation's 
most  prosperous  counties  whose  wealth 
has  been  augmented  by  the  very  presence 
of  military  establishments  le.sponsible 
for  eligibility  for  Federal  funds:  spend- 
ing more  for  Job  Corps  trainees  than  it 
would  cost  to  .send  them  to  college:  and 
tax-supported  studies  of  German  cock- 
roaches, and  a  history  of  comic  strips. 

Add  all  .such  ridiculous  projects  to  the 
billion-dollar  programs  that  are  general- 
ly discredited  and  there  will  be  ample 
rnoney  to  meet  budget  requirements  and 
still  reduce  the  national  debt  without 
further  bleeding  of  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pertinent  to  this  subject 
are  three  editorials  which  I  include  in 
the  Record.  One  is  from  the  Nanty  Glo. 
Pa..  Journal  of  October  18,  1967:  another 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  Brookvllle.  Pa.:  and  the  other 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  editorials  follow: 
IProm   the   Nantv   Glo    iPn  )    Journal. 
Oct.  18.  1967) 
Temporart  Tax? 
In  the  nation's  capital  the  word  -tempo- 
rary "  often  has  a  definition  not  found  in  the 
dictionary.  All  too  frequently  in  Washington 
■temporary"  simply  means  'permanent  "  Re- 
member the  "temporary"  wartime  buildings 
that   were   stUl   standing   decades   later,   the 
■temporary"   commissions   that   never  finish 
their  iissignments?  Certainly  none  of  us  can 
forget  the  "temix>rary"  taxes  that  have  been 
imposed  upon  us. 

Here's  one  example:  in  June  1932.  Congress 
levied  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline 
as  a  temporary  measure.  It  was  described  .-vs 
an  emergency  step  to  help  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment meet  the  financial  crisis  brought  on 
by  the  depression.  This  tax  produced  $57 
million  revenue  in  its  first  year. 

Thirty-four  years  later  and  with  a  rat«  of 
four  cents  a  gtillon.  the  tax  yielded  S2.9  bil- 
lion, bringing  the  total  since  1932  to  nearly 
$33  billion.  In  1967.  this  ■'temporary"  tax  is 
expected  to  have  an  even  lilgher  v-ield. 

We  are  not  raising  the  question  here  of 
whether  the  gasoline  tax  is  good  or  bad.  but 
we  are  stressing  the  fact  that  "temporary"  in 
Federal  language  may  mean  "forever."  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  many  excise  taxes  were 
enacted  to  help  pay  for  the  conflict.  However, 
a  great  many  of  these  so-called  temporary 
taxes  have  been  retained  either  at  the  same 
rate  or  .n  slightly  modified  form. 

This  phenomenon  of  government  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  there's  talk  of  new  or 
increased  taxes. 


IProm  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 

Brookvllle.  Pa.j 

The  161  -VeaRS  or  Escalation 

Grandmother   ii.<;ed    to   say   that   the   first 

hundred  years  are  the  hardest   She  wouldn't 

have  believed   the  figures  were  prepared   to 

recite,    but    she    was    right,    as    always.    Tlie 

first  hundred   years  were  the  li.-4rdest. 

In  1806,  the  US  Slate  Department  had  a 
modest  8  employees  Tlie  next  time  anybody 
bothered  to  count,  It  appears,  wits  In  1909, 
when  the  total.  Inchidlng  the  Secretary  wa.s 
209.  That's  a  rate  of  increase  of  abovit  2  em- 
ployees a  year,  on  the  average.  But  alter  the 
first  inindrctt  years,  the  \K\ce  Ijegan  to  quick- 
en By  1922,  the  number.of  employees  liad 
tripled,  to  031.  Tliat's  a  bit  more  than  2  em- 
ployees a  year,  to  be  sure  .Actually  it  dhidcs 
out  to  32  a  year. 

The  next  accounting  we  can  find  is  lor 
the  year  1938.  The  Department  of  State  had 
'.>63  employees  that  ye-ar  Those  were  the 
years  of  ilie  great  depression,  and  the  pace 
was  -slowed  to  a  50  percent  Increase  In  the 
15- year  span. 

'liien.  things  began  U)  pick  up.  And  the 
momentum  hasn't  been  lost  Five  years  later, 
mid-way  of  the  war.  State  h.id  2,755  em- 
ployees. By  1946.  three  years  later,  the  count 
was  7.G23.  Tliese  are  all  figures  developed  l>y 
the  .Senat*  Commltt«'C  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  1953-55  hearings  concerning  "Interlock- 
ing .Subversion  in  Government  Department.'.  ' 
About  a  year  ago,  and  that's  the  latest 
total  we  can  find.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Stat«  Department  now  has  something  like 
43.823  employees.  Now  there  is  a  right  helty 
hike  Indeed."  it  is  almost  G  times  the  figure 
for  1946,  Is  it  possible  that  our  personnel 
needs  m  the  Department  <if  State  liave  risen 
from  7.623  in  1946  to  43,823  in  -967?  Neither 
ITT  nor  General  Motors  has  grown  that  fast 
We  think  we're  an  enterprising  newspaper, 
but  we  haven't  enjoyed  that  rale  of  growth 
either. 

When  you  contemplate  figures  like  that 
.some  itenis  in  the  news  tjegan  to  make  some 
sense.  For  example,  there  was  a  great  furor 
in  the  press  about  two  State  Department 
employees— friends  of  Otto  Otepka— who  had 
been  sequestereti  in  a  dilapidated,  rat- 
infested  building  without  Janitor  .serviccK. 
without  any  work  to  do  You  must  under- 
stand that  Otto  Otepka  insisted  on  telling 
the  truth  tx>  a  committee  of  the  US  Senate 
At  the  Department  of  State,  that  is  a  helnou.s 
crime.  Nobody  Is  supposed  to  tell  a  Senate 
Committee  tlie  truth.  Or  even  the  time  ol 
day. 

.'Vnd  with  43,823  employees  to  coddle,  where 
in  the  devil  are  you  going  to  ij.it  two  iden- 
tified friends  of  Otto  Otepka?  In  a  broom 
closet,  of  course 

How  many  of  the  43.823  work  abroad? 
That-s  a  .secret.  Only  the  Russians  know 
that. 

(From  the  Philadelphia   iP.i.i    Inquirerl 
Poverty    and   Spending 

Whether  the  Administration  budget  should 
be  cut  four  billion  dollars  or  some  other  lig- 
ure  is  not  the  main  question.  Beyond  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  controversy  there 
is  a  larger  need  for  the  Admirustratlon  and 
Congress  to  work  together  to  cut  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  cut  from  spending  proposals, 
whatever  the  amount  may  be.  without  jeop- 
ardizing national  interests  and  humanl- 
tarian»obliga  lions. 

President  Johnson,  in  an  address  to  the 
Business  Council  at  its  meeting  In  Hot 
Springs.  Virginia,  indicated  that  a  cut  of 
four  billion  dollars  is  the  maximum  attain- 
able without  imposing  severe  limitations  on 
the  war  against  poverty.  At  a  time  when  poor 
people  lire  marching  on  Washington  in  quest 
of  help,  this  kind  of  argument  puts  Con- 
gress in  a  difficult  position. 

The  Inquirer  believes  that  substantial  cuts 
In  Federal  expenditures  can  be  made — a  lot 
more    than     bureaucratic     big-spenders    in 
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Washington  want  to  admit — without  curtail- 
ing aid  for  the  poor.  Selective  cuts  could.  In 
fact,  help  victims  of  poverty,  not  only  by 
easing  the  twin  biirdens  of  Inflation  and  tax- 
ation but  by  providing  more  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed and  more  food  for  the  hungry. 

In  this  regard,  we  ask  two  questions: 

How  can  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
spending,  much  of  It  for  public  works  proj- 
ects of  dubious  merit  In  remote  and  some- 
times hostile  countries,  be  Justified  at  a  time 
when  redevelopment  projects  In  the  United 
States  are  stalled  for  lack  of  funds,  when 
Americans  who  want  to  work  cannot  find 
work,  and  when  diversion  of  foreign  spend- 
ing to  domestic  spending  would  allow  job- 
less people  In  our  own  Nation  to  get  off  relief 
rolls  and  become  self-supporting,  tax-paying 
citizens? 

How  can  billions  of  dollars  In  Federal 
spending  for  farm  subsidies,  paid  to  big  farm 
operators  for  not  planting  crops  and  letting 
acreage  stand  Idle,  be  Justified  at  a  time  when 
millions  of  Americans  are  himgry  and  food 
prices  are  soaring? 

These  are  questions  that  Congress  should 
be  asking. 


PPOMPT  Ai^'D  ADEQUATE  RESPONSE 

Mr.  MON'AGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sentle- 
nian  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MON'AGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  my  earher  statements  on  past  and 
prospective  law  enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  believe  it  pertinent  to 
include  here  a  letter  to  me  from  Fred  M. 
Vinson.  Jr..  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
dated  May  16.  1968. 

Mr.  Vinson's  conclusion  seems  an  ob- 
vious one  and  his  langtiage  is  unobjec- 
tionable. However,  as  with  all  these 
cases,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what,  in  fact, 
the  Department  of  Justice  means  by 
"careful  planning"  and  "coordination  of 
law  enforcement  activities"  as  well  as 
■  prompt  and  adequate."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Department  and  local  authori- 
ties have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  April 
rioting  when  none  of  these  phrases  could 
liave  been  applied  to  their  actions  and 
w'.'A  meet  effectively  any  thi-eat  to  public 
peace  or  security  that  may  arise  from  the 
currer.t  activities  of  Dr.  Abemathy  and 
his  group.  The  letter  follows: 

May    16.    1968. 
Hon.  John  S.  Mon.^c.\n.  . 

House  of  Representatives,  1 

Washington.  DC. 

De.\b  Congressm.\n-  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  May  8,  1968  letter  regarding  our  earlier 
correspondence  on  law  enforcement  in  the 
District   of   Columbia. 

We  are  In  agreement  with  you  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  careful  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  activities  in 
connection  with  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign^ 

You  may  l>e  assiired  that  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  effect  such  planning  atnd  co- 
ordination ajid  to  be  certain  that  any  needed 
law  enforcement  response  Is  both  prompt 
and    adequate. 

The    DepiTtment    of    Justice    appreciates 
very  much  your  tilting  the  time  to  give  us 
^  the  beneSw  of  your  views  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

FaxD  M.  Vinson.  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  RE- 
AFFIRM ISRAELS  SECURITY 

Mr.  PASCElk,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no; objection. 
Mr.  PASCELJj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  att<(ntion  of  the  Congress  a 
very  perceptiv^  and  thoughtful  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  May  20  edition  of 
the  Miami  Herfeld. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  in  view  of 
the  recent  devplopments  in  the  Middle 
East,  particularly  the  growing  threat  of 
renewed  belligerency,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  clarifica&on  of  the  U.S.  Gtovern- 
ment's  position  on  the  issue  of  Israel's 
security. 

I  fully  concuf  with  that  recommenda- 
tion. • 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  deeply  coficcrned  about  what  has 
been  going  on  there. 

Since  last  summer,  the  prospects  of  a 
peaceful  settledient  in  the  Middle  East 
have  been  gratvely  jeopardized  by  the 
heatT  flow  of  Soviet  military  equipment 
and  Soviet  "te4ihnicians"  to  some  of  the 
Arab  States. 

Simultaneously.  Soviet  military  pene- 
tration of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
region,  exemplified  by  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  ^lumber  of  Soviet  naval 
ships  in  that  atea.  has  not  abated. 

In  view  of  tHese  developments.  I  have 
ur^ed  the  Preident.  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  thq  Defense  Department  to 
supply  Israel  \^th  such  arms  as  it  may 
need  for  its  defense  and  to  control  other 
threats.  = 

Since  last  shimmer,  working  directly 
and  through  t^e  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  partifjipated  in  the  effectuation 
of  policies  which — 

Terminated  aissistance  and  sales  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic; 

Cut  off  aid  uo  those  Arab  States  which 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  our 
country  since  last  summer; 

Brought  to  afi  end  the  training  of  most 
Arab  nationals  in  U.S.  military  installa- 
tions: ; 

Removed  thfe  suspension  on  the  fur- 
nishing of  military  assistance  to  Israel: 
Resulted  in 'the  shipment  of  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment to  Israel^including  ground-to-air 
defensive  missjles;  modern  armor:  the 
A-4  Sky  Hawk  fighter-bombers;  ammu- 
nition and  spa^e  parts;  and  other  items; 
And  provided  public  assurances — such 
as  the  President  Johnson-Premier  Esh- 
kol  communique  of  January  2 — that 
Israel's  defense  needs  will  receive  con- 
tinuing atten^on  in  the  light  of  ail 
relevant  factors,  including  the  shipment 
of  arms  by  others  to  the  Middle  East 
area.  * 

1  believe  that  these  necessary'  actions 
have  helped  to  preserve  some  semblance 
of  balance  in  the  Middle  East,  thereby 
aiding  the  cau^  of  peace. 
I 


Unfortunately.  Soviet  actlon.s  continue 
to  add  fuel  to  the  tire  and  to  agf^ravate 
tiip  crisis  in  that  \ilal  region. 

Because  of  this,  I  believe  that  further 
steps  should  be  explored  to  remove  one 
of  the  basic  causes  of  Middle  East  in- 
stability: the  inlierent  irLsecurity  of  the 
national  frontiers  of  that  region. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion today,  calling  for  a  two-pronged 
approach  to  this  problem : 

First,  my  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  President,  acting  through 
the  Secretary-  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  should 
explore  eveiy  prospect  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  through  an  international  guai-antee 
of  the  national  frontiers  of  the  countries 
of  that  area. 

Second,  my  resolution  further  .suggests 
that  the  US.  Senate,  which  has  a  .special 
i-esponsibility  under  our  Constitution  to 
furnish  advice  and  consent  with  respect 
to  treaties,  should  undertake  to  deter- 
mine whether  United  States  interests  in 
tlie  preservation  of  ix>ace  in  the  Middle 
East  could  be  enhanced  by  a  defense 
treaty,  or  .some  other  .suitable  arrange- 
ment, between  tlie  United  States  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  resolution 
and  of  the  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  follow: 

House  Rhsolution 
Wliereas  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  essential  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  common  interest  of  all  nations  in  further- 
ing world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  are  endangered 
by  the  wasteful  and  destructive  arms  race 
in  that  area,  and  by  continuing  threats  of 
belligerency;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  and  Us  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  be  seciue  within  their 
borders  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  peace:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — 

I  1 1  That  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  shall  forth- 
with explore  every  prospect  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
through  an  international  guarantee  of  the 
national  frontiers  of  the  sovereign  countries 
of  that  region;  and 

(21  That  the  United  States  Senate,  hav- 
ing been  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  responsibility  for  furnishing  advice  and 
consent  with  respect  to  treaties,  should  un- 
dertake to  determine  whether  United  States 
interests  in  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  could  be  enhanced  by  a  defense 
treaty  or  other  appropriate  bilateral  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  Stales  and  the 
State  of  Israel. 

UNrTED  States  Must  Make  Cleak  Its  Stand 

ON    ISRAEX 

Lucius  Battle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
reassured  only  those  who  are  completely 
skeptical  of  .American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  when  he  denied  any  "deal"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  a   Miami  Beach  speech. 

Such  a  "deal"  Is  rolling  around  In  the 
.-  i!iior  mill  It  would  involve  concessions  In 
V  o.  relations  with  Israel  In  return  for  a  set- 
tlement in  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  do  not  trade  on  the  interests  of  our 
friends  for  our  benefit,"  said  Mr.  Battle. 
"That  simply  is  not  the  way  we  do  business." 
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The  way  the  Stat*  Department  does  busi- 
ness in  the  Middle  East,  however,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  Is  disturbing  many 
^erlcan  observers  of  the  area,  including 
former  Vice  President  Nixon. 

Mr  Nixon  is  concerned  because  Soviet  in- 
fluVnce  has  'grown  in  the  entire  Arab  and 
Near  Eastern  world-from  Morocco  to  Iran. 
For  the  first  time  In  history  they  (the 
soviet  Union  1  are  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
power   and  solidly  entrenched  on  the  World 

Bridge." 

It's  even  more  crltlcnl  than  this. 
Russia  todav  has  become  a  full-fledged 
Mediterranean  navnt  power.  It  has  designs 
on  the  Persian  GuU  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  has  rearmed  Egypt  and  Infiltrated  the 
country  with  thousands  of  -technical  ad- 
visers.'' Syria  is  to  all  intents  a  Soviet  s_atel- 
lite  Russia  is  dabbling  in  Iraq  oil  and  in- 
volving Itselt  in  marketing  agreements  of 
other  Arab  producers.  In  the  United  Nations 
the  soviet  union  has  formed  a  bloc  with  the 
Arabs-  soviet  Ambassador  Jacob  Malik  had 
to  be  called  to  order  when  he  compared 
Israel's  tactics  to  those  of  Hitler. 

So  we  have  an  established  Soviet  presence, 
backed  bv  a  powerful  fleet  only  a  s^hort  sail 
from  the  Black  Sea.  for  the  first  time  lodged 
in  a  strategic  world  area.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  power  will  be  used  for  any 
worthv  purpose. 

Mr  "  Nixon  has  called  the  American  re- 
sponse to  •expansionism  and  adventurism" 
in  the  Middle  East  as  'halting  and  lame  and 
ineffectual."  It  is  at  least  that,  for  it  is  the 
old  game  of  playing  one  group  off  against 
another. 

Peace  in  this  area  of  the  world  is  vital  to 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  being  tipped  toward  an 
Arab  war  of  revenge  with  the  help  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Israel,  whatever  one  thinks  of  it  as  a  state, 
is  the  sole  Western-oriented  base  of  power 
between  Turkey  and  the  Atlantic.  Is  it  not 
time  to  guarantee  Israel's  security  by  some 
binding  instrument  of  diplomacy  which  will 
make  it  clear  where  the  U.S.  stands  and 
what  it  will  do  in  the  event  of  future 
aggression? 

ON  DEDICATION  OF  BRUMIDI  BUST 


The  historian  of  the  .society  is  Mr.  John 
Kerwood  and  I  have  asked  him  to  write 
his  own  reaction  for  the  Record  and  here 
follows  his  statement  on  the  occasion. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  all  of  this  was  initiated  by 
Dr.  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock  who  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  Capitol  and 
Brumidi  in  particular.  It  was  she  that 
reminded  the  Membei-s  of  Congress  of 
the  memory  and  record  of  acliievements 
of  the  man  we  honored  have  too  long 
been  neglected.  It  was  her  plea  and  her 
linally  reaching  some  important  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  resulted  in  the  ini- 
tiation, resolution  and,  finally,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  appropriate,  beautiful  bust  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  artist. 

So  the  Members  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  proceedings,  I  include  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  program  as  a  part  of  the 
Record : 
Dedication    of    the    BrsT    or    Constantino 

BRtMIDI.     -MlCHfLANCEU)     OF     THE     UNTIED 

STATF.S   Capitol."    Rotunda,   U.S.    CAprrOL, 
TUESDAY.  April  30,  1968,  10;30  O'clock 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    SCHWENGEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
April  30  this  year  was  an  historical  and 
significant  and  meaningful  day  for  the 
Capitol.  We.   as  Members  of  Congress. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr.  and  the  Honorable 
Frank  Annunzio  finally  paid  respect  and 
tribute   to   a   great   artist   and   a  great 
American.  Constantino  Brumidi.  Like  so 
manv  Americans,  he  was  bom  in  another 
countrv  and  came  here  with  his  talents 
and  ambjtion  to  live  and  make  a  contri- 
bution to  a  better  understanding  through 
art  of  the  basic  freedoms. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  I  felt  it 
infuihbent  upon  myself  to  be  present  and 
to  have  with  me  the  entire  staff  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society 
so  they  might  share  in  and  benefit  from 
the  presentation  and  program  and  the 
talent  that  was  evident  in  the  program. 


tON.STANTINO    Uni  MIDI 

Constantino  Brumidi.  often  termed  as 
•Michelangelo  of  the  United  States  Capitol." 
was  born  in  Rome.  Italy  on  July  26,  180.')  of 
a  Greek  father  and  an  Italian  mother.  One 
of  three  Roman  artlsUs  conunissU.ned  to  re- 
store Raphael  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Txiggia 
in  Vatican  City.  Brumidi  was  exiled  to  Amer- 
ica because  of  political  activities  in  1852. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Brumidi 
renounced  his  Italian  citizenship  and  lUod  his 
intent  to  become  a  citi-^en  of  the  United 
States  He  look  out  his  final  naturalization 
papers  on  November  12.  1857  in  Washing- 
ion.  D.C.  ^     .   . 

In  1855  Brumidi  was  hired  by  Captain 
Montgomery  C.  Meigs.  Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol,  to  decorate  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee Room,  and  in  so  doing  provided  the  first 
example  of  fresco  in  America.  After  his  com- 
missioning, Brumidi  remarked:  'I  no  longer 
have  any  desire  for  fame  or  fortune.  My  one 
ambition  and  mv  daily  prayer  is  that  I  may 
live  long  enough  to  make  beautiful  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  one  country  on  earth  In  which 
there  is  liberty." 

His  brush  was  busy  In  succeeding  years, 
and  the  Nation's  Capitol  was  his  canvas.  His 
work  included  the  Senate  reception  room. 
Senate  Appropriations  committee  room,  the 
President's  room  In  the  Senate  extension, 
the  Senate  fioor  corridors,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Chamber,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  room,  the  Capitol,  ro- 
tunda, containing  his  magnificent  frescoed 
frieze  of  15  historical  groupings  and  capped 
bv  his  huge  frescoed  canopy  in  the  eye  of 
ihe  Capitol  dome,  measuring  some  4.664 
cQuare  feet  of  concave  fresco.  His  work  flour- 
ished until  his  tragic  fall  while  working  on 
the  rotunda  frieze  terminated  his  labors. 

He  died  in  1880.  memorialized  in  Congress 
onlv  bv  Senator  Daniel  Voorhees  of  Indiana 
and  Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont  and 
was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Wash- 
ington's Glenwood  Cemetery.  It  took  seventy- 
two  vears  for  a  grateful  Nation  to  acknowl- 
edge" its  debt  to  this  man.  Led  by  the  per- 
sistence of  Dr.  Myrtle  Chaney  Murdock,  wife 
of  the  then  Congressman  John  Murdock  of 
Arizona.  Congress  in  1950  authorized  a  bronze 
marker    for    Brumldl's    grave    in    Glenwood 

Cemetery.  __ . 

Some  eightv-eight  years  have  now  passed 
since  Senator  Morrill  eulogized:  ".  .  .  So  long 
has  Brumidi  devoted  his  heart  and  strength 
to  this  Capitol  that  his  love  and  J-everence  for 
it  Is  not  surpassed  by  even  that  of  Michel- 
angelo for  St.  Peter's."  It  is  therefore  with 
deep  gratitude  that  we  today  honor  this  man 
who  signed  his  work  with  pride  as  C.  Bru- 
midi, artist,  citizen  of  the  United  States  . 


THE    SCULPTRESS 

Miss  Jlmllu  Mason,  noted  Alexandria.  Vir- 
ginia sculptress,  was  born  in  1930  In  L,as 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  and  Is  the  daughter  of 
former  Federal  Trade  Conunlssloner  and  Mrs. 
Lowell  B.  Mason.  MLss  M.vson  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  George  Wa£h- 
ington  University,  and  h;is  been  a  profes- 
sional artist  since   1955. 

She  has  exhibited  widely.  Including  the 
SmltlLsonian  Institution.  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Art  and  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Fine  Art  MLss  Masons 
work.s  reside  in  such  permanent  collections  as 
the  Colorado  State  Capitol  (bust  of  former 
Governor  Edwin  C.  Johnson),  the  United 
States  supreme  Court  (bust  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Pred  Vinson),  and  the  David  Lloyd 
Krecger  Collection.  In  1966  Miss  Ma.ion  was 
selected  to  sculpt  the  official  marble  bust  of 
President  Johnson  to  join  those  of  other 
tormer  Vice  Presidents  on  display  in  the 
Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  . 

Miss  Mason,  whose  mother  is  of  Italian 
heritage,  sculpted  the  Brumidi  bu.st  of  carrara 
marble  in  Pletrn.ianta.  Italy. 

PROGRAM 

Prelude;  Tlie  Brass  Choir  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band.  Captain  Dale  Harpham, 
Conducting. 

Master  of  ceremonies;  Honorable  Peter  W 

Rodino.  Jr.  r.  i.. 

Presentation  of  colors:  Armed  Forces  Color 

Guard.  „. 

The  Star  .Spangled  Banner;  The  Brfi!>s 
Choir  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band 

Invocation;  Reverend  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rcprcsenta- 

'  Welcome-   Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

DIstinguLshed  guests;  His  Excellency  Egldlo 

Ortona     Ambassador    o/    Italy:    His    Execcl- 


lencv  ChrlstlsaX.  Palamas,  Amhassador  of 
Gre6cc:  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Calif ano.  Jr.;  and  others. 

Remarks;  Honorable  Paul  Douglas,  Honor- 
able Prank  Annunzio 

Provldebam  Domlnum;  Orlando  Lassus 
(1530-1,5941,  The  Brass  Choir  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band. 

Presentation  of  bust;  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

unveiling    of    bust;    Dr.    Myrtle    Cheney 

^'Ac'i^ptnce  of  bust.  The  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Benediction.  Reverend  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  Chaplatn  of  the  Senate  ,.   ,,   . 

Postlude:  ITie  Brass  Choir  of  the  Unltea 
Slates  Band. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   BRLMnil   DEDICATION 
COMMITTEE 

Coc-halrmen;  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore,  Hon. 
Peter  W  Rodino.  Jr.  _ 

Hon.  George  D.  Aiken.  Hon^J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Hon    Clifford  P.  Case.  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Son.  Norris  Cotton.  Hon.  Everett  M.  Dlrkse^n 
Hon.   Paul   J.   Fannin.   Hon^  Philip   A^  Hart^ 
Hon.     Jacob     K.     Javits,     Hon      B.     Everett 

"'Xn'  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Hon  Warren  G. 
Magnuson.  Hon.  Mike  Mansfield.  Hon  C^al- 
Zrle  Pell.  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  ^on^'a^epnj^ 
Addabbo  Hon.  Frank  Annunzio.  Hon.  Frank 
J.  Brasco.  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Hon  Emll.o 
Q.  Daddarlo.  „ 

Hon  Domlnick  V.  Daniels,  Hon.  John  H. 
Denrnon.  D,ante  B.  Fascell.  Hon  Paul  A. 
Flno  Hon.  Robert  N.  Glaimo.  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Lepgett,  Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
Mlnlsh,  Hon.  John  M.  Murphy.  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
Vlgorlto. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE    JOINT    COMMfrTEE    ON 
THE     LIBRARY 

Hon    B    Everett  Jordan,  Chairman. 
Hon.  Omar  Burleson,  V.cc  f'^"'"^"^,^^ 
Hon,  Claiborne  Pell,  Hon.  Joseph  S^  Clark, 
Hon  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
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Hon.  Paul  C  Jones.  Hon.  Prank  Thompson. 
Jr..  Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  Hon.  Robert  J. 
Corbett. 

It  Is  largely  because  of  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  Dr  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock  that  Constan- 
tino Brumidl  Is  at  last  afforded  oflBclal  recog- 
nition for  his  rich  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try's tradition.  Dr  Murdock's  extensive  re- 
?e-irch  Into  the  life  and  works  of  Brumidl 
culmlnlated  in  1950  with  the  publication  of 
an  UlHstrated  volume  entitled  Constantino 
Brumidl.  Michelangelo  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  It  Is  masterfully  written  and  most 
beautifully  designed. 

Recognition  Finally  Comes  to  Britmidi 

(Bv    John    Kerwood.    Editor-Historian.    U.S. 

Capitol  Historical  Society) 

E>efllcatlon  of  the  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidl  on  Tuesday.  April  30,  1968.  In  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Nations  Capitol  was  a  dra- 
matic and  fitting  climax  to  the  story  of  an 
Italian  immiarrant  who  spent  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  decorating  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  Americas  best-known  symbol  of 
democracy. 

For  sixty  years  Brumidl  was  scarcely  rec- 
ognized. Practically  forgotten  by  his  adopted 
country,  he  lay  buried  In  Plot  70.  Site  6, 
Glenwood  Cemetery.  Washington.  DC.  be- 
fore one  gBa««ful  American,  highly  impressed 
by  his  work,  began  to  amn^s  the  Informatioa 
that  led  to  the  publication  of  Constantino 
Bumidi:  Michelangelo  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  in  1950.  That  American.  Dr.  Myrtle 
Cheney  Murdock.  and  those  members  of  th^ 
Brumidl  Dedication  Committee,  through 
their  diligence  and  skilUiU  planning,  hav* 
helped  history  come  alive  once  again,  and  id 
so  doing,  have  made  it  meaningful,  signifi- 
cant. 

More  than  seven  decades  after  his  passr 
lug.  recognition  has  fiqally  come  to  "C.  Bru- 
n^idl.  artist.  Citizen  of  the  US.."  as  he  signe4 
his  name  on  one  occasion.  Jimilu  Mason'i 
marble  bust  of  Brumidl  will  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  artist  who  found  both  free- 
dom and  inspiration  in  America's  Capitol. 

And  following  the  program,  the  very 
appropriate  welcoming  remarks  by  the 
Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr. 

REMARKS   or  nEPRi:SENT.\TrVE  PETER  W. 
RODINO.   J.I. 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  their  Ex- 
cellencies the  Ambassador  of  Italy  and  the 
.Embassador  of  Greece.  Senator  Hayden.  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Repre- 
sentative Albert,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  distinguished  guests. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  those  who  worked  so 
patiently  and  perseveringly  to  make  this  oc- 
casion possible,  I  welcome  you. 

This  is  a  moment  rich  and  rare;  a  magical 
moment  to  remember  ...  to  treasure  .  .  .  and 
to  cherish. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to  honor 
a  near-forgotten  Immigrant  and  the  endtir- 
Ing  brilliance  of  his  creative  genius. 

The  phrase  "Poetic  Justice"  is  used  to  de- 
scribe .m  outcome  in  which  virtue  is  rewarded 
;n  a  particularly  suitable  manner,  usually 
after  much  bitter  disappointment  and  many 
heartbreaking  delays. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  happy  ending 
of  a  special  version  of  poetic  Justice.  For  the 
saie  of  accuracy,  we  ought  to  call  this  ver- 
sion:   "Artistic  Justice." 

We  have  had  oiir  bitter  disappointments. 

We  have  had  our  heartbreaking  delays. 

And  now  we  are  about  to  unveil  a  hand- 
somely fashioned  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidl — a  fitting  work  of  art  to  memorialize 
the  gifted  artist  laureate,  the  Michelangelo 
of  the  United  States  Capitol. 

It  is  fitting,  too.  that  this  likeness  of  the 
niaiter  artist  wlil  enjoy  a  permanent  place 
'jf  rijiior  in  a  corridor  of  "^e  Capitol  that  has 
?-.';ne  to  be  known  cu;  tne  "Br-inxidJ  C-JTrldor," 
so  adorned  la  it  with  examples  of  his  gen. -as. 


And  finally,  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
artistic  Justice,  the  bust  of  Brumidl  will  be 
unveiled  by  Mw.  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock, 
who  almost  slnglehandedly  rescued  Brumldl's 
name  from  obacurlty. 

Like  Mrs.  Murdock,  and  like  millions  of 
visitors  to  the  Capitol,  I,  too,  am  Impressed 
by  the  skill  of  this  master  who  filled  the 
Capitol  with  b^uty  to  the  very  eye  of  the 
dome. 

Murals,  pwrtrilts,  lunettes,  landscapes  and 
frescoes — Brumidl  painted  them  all  with 
flawless  artistry. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  his  death 
In  1880.  he  toll(^  faithfully  at  his  appointed 
task. 

He  sought  neither  fame  nor  fortune  and 
prayed  only  to  live  long  enough  "to  make 
beautiful  the  Capitol  of  the  one  country  on 
earth  in  which  there  Is  liberty." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Brumidl  was  not  bom 
In  the  United  States,  but  in  Rome,  of  an 
ItaUan  mother  and  a  Greek  father.  He  came 
to  this  country — as  so  many  others  before 
and  since- — In  seprch  of  freedom. 

America  did  iiot  disappoint  him.  Brumidl 
discovered  that  America  was  truly  a  land 
of  (the  free,  a  sweet  land  of  liberty. 

And  he  labored  successfully  to  capture  that 
theme  in  his  paintings,  to  glorify  and  cele- 
brate it.  so  that 'the  dream  of  freedom  would 
neter  diminish,  but  would  be  renewed  and 
strengthened,  for  all  people  and  for  all  time. 

At  this  very  moment.  In  the  City  of 
Philiafra  in  Greece,  where  Brumldl's  father 
was  oorn.  an  oU  painting  of  Brumidl  the 
artibt  is  being  inveiled — to  the  strains  of  the 
National  Anthems  of  Italy,  Greece  and  the 
united  States. 

It  is  a  kind  and  thoughtful  tribute  that 
will  enhance  Brumldl's  stature  and  reputa- 
tion. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  America  was  his 
chosen  land,  hla  adopted  country. 

With  simple  pride,  he  signed  his  most 
magnificent  works:  "C.  Brumidl,  artist,  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States." 

And  in  the  deepest,  fullest  sense,  Brumldl's 
life  work  is  symbolic  of  all  the  love  and 
loyalty  our  immigrants  have  given  to  this 
country,  and  of  the  countless  contributions 
they  have  made  to  a  greater  .  .  .  ever  greater 
.  .  .  America. 

With  immigrant  eyes  and  with  Immigrant 
heart,  with  immigrant  fingers  and  an  im- 
migrant soul.  Brumidl  saw  .  .  .  felt  .  .  .  and 
understood  the  sweeping,  soaring  spirit  of 
American  democracy.  And  with  bold  brush 
strokes,  with  paint  and  pigment,  he  caught 
that  spirit,   where  it  lives  forever  here. 

This  was  the  immigrant's  legacy  to  the 
land  of  liberty. 

And  so.  as  we  move  ahead  with  the  program 
we  have  planned  for  this  morning,  let  us 
regard  this  bust  of  Brumidl  as  more  than  a 
tribute  to  an  artistic  genius.  Let  us  see  It 
also  as  a  fitting  reminder  of  the  dynamic 
and  constructive  role  of  the  Immigrant  in 
the  building  of  a  greater  America,  and  of  the 
Immigrant's  deep  and  abiding  love  for  his 
adopted  homeland. 

Following,  also,  are  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Paul  Douglas,  the  Honorable 
Prank  Annunzio,  the  Speaker,  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Speech  of    Senator  Paul  Douglas 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Annunzio,  Congressman  Rodlno,  friends 
and  fellow  Americans : 

The  dedication  of  this  bust  and  our  gath- 
ering here  together  this  morning  has  both  a 
p>ersonal  and  a  symbolic  significance.  A  per- 
sonal significance  In  recognizing  the  great 
painter  who  so  adorned  this  Capitol  with  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  work  and  a  sym- 
bolic significance  in  recognizing  the  rontrl- 
butions  which  this  Immigrant  son,  like  so 
many  others,  has  made  to  the  constructive 
teaching  of  its  purpoee. 


As  Congressman  Rodlno  said.  Constantino 
Brumidl  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1805  and  be- 
came a  Captain  in  the  Papal  Guard  at  the 
Vatican.  I  do  not  know  how  much  military 
service  he  gave,  but  he  did  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican. 

He  gained  from  the  great  works  of  art  In 
the  Vatican  appreciation  of  added  skills 
which  have  In  turn  translated  themselves 
Into  this  Capitol.  He  studied  the  great  paint- 
ings of  Michelangelo  In  the  Slstlne  Chapel 
and  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  In  the  loggia  of 
the  Vatican.  1  sometimes  think  that  some  of 
his  models  were  not  only  taken  from  his  wife, 
but  also  from  Raphael's  mistress,  whom 
Raphael  made  a  Madonna  on  many  occasions 
and  who  ser\*ed  as  a  model  for  some  of  the 
later  permanent  figures  of  the  French  paint- 
ers such  as  Poussln  and  Ingres. 

During  the  Revolution  of  1849  In  Rome, 
when  the  Republican  forces  led  by  Carlbaldl 
and  Mazzlnl  formed  a  Roman  Republic. 
Brtimidl  was  in  a  difficult  position — he  was 
a  Captain  in  the  Papal  Guard,  but  he  was 
also  a  sympathizer  with  the  Republican 
forces.  Mrs.  Murdock.  in  her  magnificent  bi- 
ography, avoids  a  direct  statement;  but  it  is 
apparent  that  Brumidl  would  not  use  force 
against  Mazzlnl  and  Garibaldi  and  was  prob- 
ably their  supporter. 

In  any  event,  when  the  Republic  fell  and 
the  Pope  came  back  and  the  great  revolt  was 
over,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  po- 
litical beliefs.  As  a  result,  in  1852.  like  so 
many  others  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conditions  in  the  homeland,  he  came  to  the 
UiUted  States  because  America  was  believed 
to  exemplify  democracy  and  freedom. 

Brumidl  c.ime  to  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  natlv-ism  wa£  very  strong.  The  so- 
called  "Know  Nothing"  movement  which  had 
as  its  objective  the  sending  back  of  foreign 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country,  a  la 
Enoch  Powell,  actually  had  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  1856  and  polled  a  consideirable 
number  of  votes,  and  there  were  anti-foreign 
and  anti-Irish  riots. 

Nevertheless,  in  1835  he  was  appointed  by 
.^n  extraordinary  military  man.  Montgomery 
Meigs,  as  painter  in  general  of  the  Capitol. 

He  became  a  citizen  in  1857.  and  until 
1880  spent  liis  life  in  decorating  the  Capitol. 
He  began  on  the  House  side.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
won't  say  that  he  graduated  to  the  Senate 
side,  but  he  transferred  his  work  to  the  Sen- 
ate aide. 

.(^nd  then  in  the  1860's.  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  was  being 
erected.  It  was  an  extraordinary  evidence  of 
faith.  The  Confederates  were  encamped  right 
across  the  Potomac,  and  it  was  not  certain 
that  the  Republic  was  going  to  survive.  But 
Lincoln  ordered  the  dome  to  be  completed 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  the 
Republic. 

And  Brumidl  began  work  on  the  dome, 
and  in  the  great  eye  of  the  dome,  which  you 
can  see;  and  I  think  you  can  see  the  resem- 
blance of  the  figures  both  to  Mrs.  Brumidl 
and  to  Raphael's  girlfriend.  Then  he  trans- 
ferred his  actions  to  the  Senate,  and  did  a 
magnificent  .series  of  murals  and  portraits  In 
the  President's  Rot^m,  where  the  President 
used  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  sign 
bills  before  Congress  went  out,  or  to  veto 
them. 

He  then  came  back  to  the  House  and  fi- 
nally in  the  1870's  he  began  painting  the 
circular  dome  and  did  seven  .scenes  !n  ttri- 
saille.  He  then  had  a  terrible  accident  in 
which  he  fell  and  barely  caught  the  inner 
rim  of  the  dome  and  held  on.  I  quite  can't 
understand  liow  a  man  of  74  could  hang  by 
his  fingers  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  ^J^'^rdock  rescued  the  memory  of 
Brumidl.  and  her  book  should  be  in  many 
homes  .'\nd  now  Miss  Mason  !s  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  Bn.imidi  in  marble  So  there 
is  real  personal  signifirance  in  this  unveiling 
of  the  Brumidl   bust,  and  I  think  evervone 
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■who  has  had  a  hand  In  bringing  this  about 
feels  a  sense  of  real  satisfaction. 

But  this  has  symboUc  significance  as  well. 
We  live  in  a  time  when  racist  passions  run 
high.  And  as  a  lOth  generation  'WASP.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  Is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  think  of  America  as  being  only  the  white 
Anglo-Saxon  side,  and  to  ignore  the  con- 
tributions of  other  countries.  Some  of  these 
contributions  have  been  relatively  humble, 
and  we  should  honor  these  contributions. 
Some  have  been  individually  distinguished. 

This  Capitol  owes  a  great  deal  to  Italy  be- 
cause the  Idea  of  the  dome  itself  is  from 
Italy.  The  evolution  of  the  Idea  of  a  dome 
Is  fascinating— It  started,  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  Florence  when  Bruneleschl  designed  and 
carried  out  the  dome  of  the  great  Cathedral 
In  Florence. 

Then  Michelangelo  was  commissioned  by 
the  Pope  and  he  extended  BrunelescWs  de- 
sign to  St.  Peter's;  and  there.  I  think,  is  the 
most  perfectly  sweUing  dome  in  the  world. 
Christopher  Wren  modeled  from  It  in  St. 
•  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  and  we  Ameri- 
cans followed  it  here  in  the  Capitol.  We  owe 
this  debt  really  Indirectly  to  the  great  Italian 
architects  and  designers,  most  notably  Bru- 
neleschl and  Michelangelo,  who  in  addition 
to  being  the  greatest  painter  and  greatest 
sculptor  who  ever  lived  was  also  one  of  the 
great  architects  and  poets. 

So  this  can  teach  us  all  a  lesson.  And  it 
should  give  to  the  Italian- American  com- 
munity a  sense  ol  pride  in  the  constructive 
contribution  which  Brumidi  and  others  have 
made. 

I'm  sure  we  all  feel  both  the  personal  act 
of  justice  and  the  symbolic  siglficance  of 
recognizing  Brumidi.  and  I'm  sure  that  it 
will  help  to  make  us  all  more  tolerant,  more 
cooperative,  and  less  given  to  narrow  preju- 
dice. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANK  ANNVNZTO 

Mr.  vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  His  Ex- 
cellency The  Ambassador  of  Italy,  His  Ex- 
cellency The  Ambassador  of  Greece,  Senator 
Hayden,  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Latch; 
I  deeply  appreciate  all  of  the  wonderful 
remarks  made  on  my  behalf  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Italo-Amerlcan  Congressmen.  Hon- 
orable Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.  Pete  has  been 
my  mentor,  and  I  have  found  that  by  fol- 
lowing his  advice  and  suggestions,  I  have 
been  a  better  Representative  of  the  people 
for  It. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  extend  my- 
deep  appreciation  to  the  former  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  for  In- 
troducing the  Constantino  Brumidl  Bust 
bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
Introduced  identical  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  more  than  75  Ccn- 
gressmen  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  want  to  express  my  genuine  appreciation 
to  the  Honorable  Omar  Burleson,  Vice-chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
and  Chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  and  to  the  Honorable  Paul  C. 
Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Library  and  Memorials  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  for  their  help,  as- 
sistance, and  encouragement,  without  which 
this  dedication  would  not  be  possible. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  extend 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Italian  His- 
torical Society  for  the  many  years  of  hard 
work  this  organization  has  contributed  in 
order  that  this  occasion  might  become  a 
reality. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  here  in  the 
Rotunda,  where  Constantino  Brumidi  labored 
for  more  than  25  years,  his  own  words;  "My 
one  ambition  and  daily  prayer  is  that  I  may 
live  long  enough  to  make  beautiful  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  one  country  on  earth  in  which 
there  is  liberty." 


The  genius  who  said  these  words  in  1855 
and    who    realized    his    lunbltlon   before   his 
death  a  quarter  century  later.  Is  being  hon- 
ored today  by  the  placing  of  a  marble  bust  in 
the  Capitol  btilldlng  which  owes  Its  Interior 
beautv  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man. 
Tourists  .are  held  spellbound  by  the  glo- 
rloiis  scenes  which  he  painted  on  the  dome 
above  us.  Evidence  of  his  genius  can  bo  found 
not   only   In   the   Rotunda,   where   we  stand 
today,   but   everywhere   In   the   Capitol.   His 
stirring   murals,"  his   colorful    iJalntings,    his 
bold   and   moving    frescoes,   and    the   bronze 
stairways   which    he   dejigned,   enhance   the 
beauty    of    our   Capiua    building.    One    oxit- 
standing    example    of    Brumldl's    work,    the 
President's  Room  on  the  senate  side  of  the 
Capitol,  where  Brumidl  labored  lor  more  than 
six    months,    has    the    distinction    of    being 
called  "the  most  exquisitely  decorated  room 
in  America." 

'The  Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol"  began 
his  work  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  when 
he  was  72  years  old.  Every  day  for  three  years 
he  was  hoisted  bv  pulleys  in  a  perilous  ascent 
and  worked.  Iviii'.^  on  his  Ijnck.  on  a  scatfold. 
On  October  1."  1879.  he  almost  fell  and  hung 
by  his  arms  for  more  than  15  minutes  until 
rescuers  reached  him.  The  shock  of  the  acci- 
dent hampered  his  work,  he  never  com- 
pletely regained  his  health,  and  died  in  1880. 
After  his  death,  he  was  bin-led  in  an  un- 
marked grave  and  forgotten  for  more  than 
50  years. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  C.  Murdock,  wife  of  an  Ari- 
zona Congressmiui.  lomid  Bruinidi's  un- 
marked grave  in  the  old  Glenwood  cemetery. 
In  1950,  Congress  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$400  for  a  bonze  marker  on  the  grave  and 
$100  for  its  perpetual  upkeep. 

roday  we  have  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  lussembled  here,  but  I  want  to  especially 
welcome  to  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  those 
delegates  attending  the  First  National  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Federation  of  Italian 
American  Organizations.  We  are  all  here  to 
honor  a  man.  who  through  his  works  of  art.  Is 
brinping  us  a  better  insight  and  understand- 
in"  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  today.  We  shall  never  ac- 
complish peace  by  force,  but  all  of  us  know 
that  peace  will  come  to  the  world  through 
the  arts  and  through  music — the  common 
language  which  all  people  understand  re- 
[tardless  cf  race,  color,  or  creed. 

And  now.  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
Ui-e  to  present  to  you  a  man  who  has  been 
my  friend  for  over  25  years  and  who  has 
served  his  country  in  war  and  peace — a  great 
humanitarian,  the  distinguished  former  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  Constantino  Brumidi  bill  in  the  Senate — 
the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Speech  of  the  Speaker  of  tiie  House 
Congressman  Rodlno,  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  ray  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  friends  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress,  mv  dear  and  valued  friend,  former 
United  States  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen; 

The  life  of  Constantino  Brumidl  is  an 
amazing  story — an  inspiration  for  present 
and  future  generations  to  follow.  In  this 
historic  buUding  of  legislative  service  to  our 
people  are  statues  and  Ijusts  of  great  per- 
sons in  all  fields  of  American  life  who  con- 
tributed In  a  notable  and  outst.-.ndlng  man- 
ner to  the  preservation,  strengthening  and 
progress  of  our  beloved  country. 

Among  the  statues  and  busts  of  .'Vmcrlcan 
Great  is  the  one  unveUed  today  in  memory 
of  Constantino  Brumidi,  and  a  constant  re- 
minder to  all  Americans  of  a  political  refugee 
to  our  shores  who  dedicated  his  extraordi- 
n.-iry  artistic  talent  in  a  manner  that  lias  left 
an  indelible  im.pression  en  American  history. 
What  then  can  our  generation  learn  from 
the  heroic  sacrifices  and  accomplishments  of 
Constantino  Brumidi'?  We  should,  apart 
from  an  appreciation  of  liis  artistic  genius, 
be  able  to  cirav.-  renewed  inspiration  and  de- 


votion, his  patriotic  and  unselfish  love  for 
Ills  adopted  country  should  ciiarge  each  of  us 
with  renewed  fervor  for  the  Ideals  of  liberty 
and  Justice  embodied  in  our  national  herluige. 
This  noble  man.  virtthout  thought  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  poured  forth  without  stint 
his  Ood-plven  artistic  genius  for  the  glorifi- 
ciition  of  this  nation  and  its  Uadltlons.  How 
then  can  we  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  muliltudinous  spiritual  and  material 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  us  as  Amer- 
ifiiiis  do  less  for  our  native  land?  Let  us  all 
be  inspired  by  this  event  today  to  go  forth 
with   u   renewed   spirit  of  sacrifice  and   love 


cflWuitry.  Let  each  of  us  strive  to  enuil.tt<' 
Mr^Brumidi,  by  using  our  talents  as  he  .so 
nobly  did  to  .serve  and  poipetuate  our  coun- 
try's welfare  in  the  words  ..f  our  late  beloved 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  lor  you.  but  rather  what 
can  you  do  lor  your  country." 

Speecif  cf  the  Vice  President  DEi>irATioN  - 
April  30,  1068 
May  I  humbly  and  sincerely  thank  yon 
for  your  warm  and  j^eneroua  welcome.  There 
are  many  here  today  1  should  acknowledge 
but  I  ilo  want  to  jiay  my  respects  to  Ani- 
b-assador  Oriona  of  Italy  and  Ambassad... 
Pularnas  of  Greece,  to  the  many  members  <  ; 
Congress  who  have  honored  this  occasion  b> 
their  presence,  and  particularly  to  ConRre.ss- 
nian  Annunzio  and  the  dean  of  the  Italo- 
Amcrican  Congressmen,  i'cier  Itodino. 

I  miss  the  presence  here  today  of  our 
friend.  Senator  John  O.  Pasture,  co-chair- 
man of  this  dedication  committee. 

As  I  rose  to  the  podium.  1  reached  bad: 
to  congratulate  Mls.s  Mason,  the  sculptress. 
who  has  literally  breathed  life  into  this  piece 
of  marble.  A'e  are  reminded  of  the  living 
Constantino  Brumidl.  and  Miss  M.ason.  of  all 
yoiir  many  fine  and  wonderlul  works,  I  don't 
know  of  anv  more  mcaninglul  and  truly 
more  magnificent  than  the  one  Jubt  un- 
veiled. ^    , 

This  Is  a  very  touching  occasion.  I  don  t 
know  how  you  feel  when  you  come  Into  the 
Rotunda  ol  the  Capitol,  but  I  get  goose  pim- 
ples every  time  I  come  In  here.  I  love  it. 
This  is  the  hall  of  "We  the  People"  as  Con- 
gressman Fred  Schwengel  would  .say. 

I  think  that's  what  Constantino  Brumidl 
meant  when  he  said  lie  wanted  to  be  remem- 
bered us  Just  "C.  Brumidl,  artist  and  citizen 
of  the  United  States." 

There  Is  no  greater  honor,  none  what'^o- 
ever,  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  person 
on  God's  earth  than  the  title  of  citizen  "i 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  today  we 
have  been  privileged  to  hear  a  great  bChoUir, 
a  wonderlul  public  servant  and  a  truly  brave 
patriot,  my  old  and  good  friend.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  remind  us  of  this  man.  his  liumnii 
quality,  his  artistry,  his  dedication,  even  his 
political  qualities. 

Paul  Douglas  is  a  great  teacher  and  all  of 
us  will  better  remember  this  cjccaslon  because 
of  what  Paul  Douel.as  has  told  us  about 
Italian  art.  Italian  sculpture.  Italian  archi- 
tecture, and  Constantino  Brumidi. 

When  I  listened  to  Congressman  Pet? 
Rodlno  ;n  his  welcomine  address.  I  could 
sense  that  feeling  of  pride  that  this  good  man 
has  in  his  heritage,  his  Capitol,  and  his  coun- 
try. I  luid  that  same  feeling  as  Congressman 
.\nnunzio  presented  his  remarks  and  told  uj 
again  of  the  meaning  of  this  patriot. 

-nils  hall  Is  the  haU  of  "We  the  People  " 
Literally  millions  of  people  come  throuch 
these  portals.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  it 
that  adds  to  its  beauty.  Every  one  of  these 
great  paintings  tells  us  of  the  history  of  our 
land,  but  about  all  the  majesty  of  this  mac- 
nificent  dome  and  the  painuncis  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidl  set  one  on  fire. 

How  niany  times  I've  walked  throuah  here, 
watched  people  with  their  heads  back,  ftazing 
up  at  that  magnificent  painting  In  the  dome 
and  wondering  how  it  could  ever  be  done. 

And  how  well  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress.  There  was  a  part  of  this 
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fresco  not  complete.  Senator  Francis  Green 
of  Rhode  Island  and  many  ItaUan-Amerlcana 
sponsored  the  resolution  to  complete  this 
great  panoramic  view  of  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  and  we  had  another  cere- 
mony here  to  conunemorate  the  completion 
of  that  work. 

Whenever  you  come  to  this  Capitol,  you 
feel  you've  been  lifted,  you  feel  a  sense  of 
tingling  Inspiration  You  simply  have  to  feel 
a  new  breath  of  life  when  you  oome  here. 
It  symbolizes  everything  about  this  country — 
Its  strength,  its  grandeur.  Its  simplicity.  Its 
honor.  Its  history,  and  Its  people  How  almoet 
providential  It  was  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Brumidl.  artist  and  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  should  have  been  the  one  who  glori- 
fied it  with  his  brush  and  with  his  God-given 
talent  as  a  painter,  as  an  artist. 

I  am  very  happy  I  can  share  In  this  occa- 
sion today  On  behalf  of  a  grateful  people, 
on  behalf  of  a  grateful  government  of  the 
people,  and  on  behalf  of  we  the  people  I 
accept  this  bust  of  a  fine  American,  immi- 
grant, patriot,  artist,  and  citizen.  He  loved 
liberty  and  once  said.  "My  one  ambition  and 
my  dally  fwayer  is  that  I  may  live  long  enough 
to  make  beautiful  the  Capitol  of  the  one 
country  on  earth  in  which  there  is  liberty  " 

Ladles  ant*  gentlemen,  there  is  no  beauty 
withcmt  liberty,  and  I  think  Brumidl  knew  it. 
There  can  be  splendor,  and  there  can  be  all 
kinds  of  handsome  designs.  But  real  beauty 
comes  in  the  free  spirit.  And  what  is  beau- 
tiful about  America  is  not  jUSt  its  lakes  and 
its  mountains,  its  cities  and  its  streams.  What 
Is  beautiful  about  America  is  what  Con- 
stantino Brumidl  understood  and  grasped — 
the  spirit  of  America,  that  spirit  of  liberty 
which  he  enshrined  in  every  one  of  the  paint- 
ings to  be  found  in  this  Capitol. 

We  have  the  responsibility  now  to  preserve 
the  art  in  this  Capitol  that  Brumidl  dearly 
loved.  It  is  up  to  us  and  the  future  genera- 
tions to  preserve  the  concepts  of  liberty  and 
freedom  which  he  celebrated  not  only  by  his 
words  but  by  his  life.  Not  only  by  his 
thoughts  but  by  his  very  brush  and  his  God 
given  gUt  of  artistry.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  froper 
that  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino. 
Jr  .  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Annunzio 
be  the  pnncipaJ  speakers  which  made 
this  possible  because  they  have  the  his- 
tory and  heritage  that  stems  from  Italy 
and  in  their  public  life  have  represented 
the  best  of  the  ctilture.  philosophy, 
thinking,  and  ambition  of  the  Italian 
people.  The  following  brief  paragraph 
of  their  backgrounds  and  servfces  would 
be  appropriate  and  fitting  for  the 
occasion: 

The  Honorable  Peter  Wallace  Rodlno.  Jr.. 
of  205  Grafton  Avenue.  Newark.  N.J.;  bom 
June  7.  1909.  in  Newark.  N.J.;  lawyer,  one  of 
ftrst  enlisted  men  to  be  commissioned  over- 
seas: served  with  First  Armored  Division  and 
Military  Mission  Italian  Army;  discharged 
.\prll  1946  as  captain;  spearheaded  drive 
.igainst  communism  in  the  April  1948  elec- 
tions In  Italy:  U.S.  Bronze  Star  and  other 
decorations;  holds  knighthood  in  the  Sov- 
^relsn  Military  Order  of  Malta;  Grand  Officer. 
Order  of  Merit,  Italian  Republic;  Star  of 
<o;:dantv.  Italian  Republic;  knighted  by 
former  King  Umberto  of  Italy.  Knight  of  the 
Order  Crown  of  Italy.  Knight  of  St.  Matirt- 
zio  e  Lazzaro;  Italian  Cross  of  Merit  and 
other  varloiis  foreign  decorations;  awards 
and  citations  from  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  AM\'ETS  Congressional  Silver  Hel- 
met Award;  recipient  of  1964  Bill  of  Rights 
Award  for  distinguished  public  service  in 
the  field  of  Government;  past  national 
chairman.  Columbus  Foundation,  Inc.:  hon- 
orary life  member  of  Unico;  married  to  the 
f:>rmer  Marlanna  Stango;  two  children.  Mar- 
^jret    Ann.    (Mrs.    Charles    Stanzlale)     and 


Peter  3d;  elected  to  the  Slst  Congress  on 
November  2,  1948;  reelected  to  the  82d.  83d. 
84th,  85th.  86th.  87th.  88th,  89th  and  90th 
Congresses;  U.S.  Delegate  to  NATO  Parlla- 
mentartane  Conference;  U.S.  Delegate  to  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  European 
Migration. 

The  Honorable  Prank  Annunzio  of  Chi- 
cago, ni.;  born  In  Chicago,  111.,  January  12, 
1915:  graduated  from  Crane  Technical  High 
School,  DePaul  University,  B.S.  degree  and 
a  master's  degree  in  education;  vocational 
Instructor  while  attending  college:  taught 
civics  and  history  at  Harper  High  School 
1940-42;  married  the  former  Angellne  Alesla; 
three  daughters:  assistant  supervisor  of  the 
National  Defense  Program  at  Austin  High 
School  1942  and  1943.  educational  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  St«eIworkers  of 
America  1943^8;  director  of  labor.  State  of 
Illinois,  1948-52:  went  Into  privately  owned 
business  in  1954:  elected  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress November  3.  1964;  reelected  to  the  90th 
Congress;  appointed  to  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  January  18.  1965. 


PRESERVING  COMPETITIVE  BID- 
DING IN  HIGHWAY  CONTRACTS 
FROM  UNREASONABLE  .XPPLICA- 
TION  OF  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES    REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Comphance  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  proposed  procedures  designed 
to  insure  that  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors on  federally  assisted  contruction 
contracts  would  provide  "affirmative  ac- 
tion programs"  relative  to  equal  employ- 
ment opEwrtunities. 

Briefly  speaking,  the  procedures  con- 
template the  following  actions:  On  all 
pi-ojects  to  cost  $1  million  or  more  the 
specifications  f^r  the  project  would  in- 
clude a  notice  to  the  prospective  bidders 
that  the  low  bidder  will  be  required  to 
submit,  in  writing,  an  "acceptable  affirm- 
ative action  pi-ogram"  to  assure  equal 
employment  opportunity.  The  specifica- 
tions for  the  project  apparently  would 
not  include  a  statement  outlining  the  de- 
tails of  what  would  be  an  "acceptable 
affinnative  action  program."  After  the 
bids  are  opened,  but  before  the  contract 
is  awarded,  the  low  bidder  would  have  to 
submit  an  action  program  for  evaluation 
by  the  contracting  or  administrative 
agency.  If  the  proposed  action  program 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  contracting  or 
administrative  agency,  negotiations 
would  ensue  and  the  contract  not 
awarded  until  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  acceptability  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  learned  of  this 
proposed  order,  it  was  my  feeling  that 
the  requirement  for  negotiating  an  ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program  after 
the  bids  are  opened  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  competitive  bidding  require- 
ments of  contracts  on  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects  set  forth  in  section  112  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 

In  order  for  bidding  to  be  truly  com- 
petitive, all  bidders  must  compete  on  the 


same  ba.sis  with  no  allowance  for  nego- 
tiations on  particular  a.spects  of  the 
project  after  the  bids  are  opened. 

By  letter  dated  April  8,  1968.  I  asked 
the  Honorable  Elmer  B  Staats.  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  to 
give  me  hi.s  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  procedures  nolated  competi- 
tive bidding  requirements  of  Federal-aid 
hi'-jhwav  laws. 

By  letter  opinion  B-163026.  dated  May 
22.  1968,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled 
that  the  propo.sed  procedures  did.  in  fact, 
violate  the  competitive  biddini?  require- 
ments of  Federal-aid  hiuhway  laws  un- 
less before  the  propo.';ed  order  becomes 
effective  implementing  i-egulations  are 
Lssued.  which  resulations  .shall  include  a 
statement  of  definite  minimum  require- 
ment.s  to  be  met  by  the  bidder's  program 
and  any  other  standards  or  criteria  by 
which  the  acceptability  of  such  program 
will  be  judged. 

Among  other  things,  the  Comptroller 
General  stated: 

We  oelieve  that  the  basic  principles  of 
competitive  bidding  require  that  bidders  be 
assured  that  award  will  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  low  responsive  bid  submitted 
by  a  bidder  meeting  established  criteria  of 
responsibility,  including  any  additional  spe- 
cific and  definite  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  invitation,  and  that  award  will  not 
thereafter  be  dependent  upon  the  low  bid- 
der's ability  to  successfully  negotiate  mat- 
ters mentioned  only  vaguely  before  the  bid- 
ding. The  Comptroller  General  concluded 
that  the  prc'posed  requirement  for  submis- 
sion of  iicceptable  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams is  not  illegal  provided  "the  imple- 
menting regulations  discussed  above  are 
issued  before  the  proposed  order  establish- 
ing such  requirements  becomes  effective". 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  position  of  the 
Comptroller  General  will  hopefully  avoid 
jeopardizing  the  hichway  program  and 
will  remove  burdensome  obstacles  from 
the  path  of  hishway  contractors  who 
have  generally  indicated  a  willingness  to 
do  all  they  can  within  rea.son  to  provide 
equal  emplovment  opportunities. 

My  letter  of  April  8,  1968.  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  reply  of  May  22,  1968,  fol- 
low my  remarks: 

APRIL  8,   1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  recently  proposed  pro- 
cedures designed  to  Insvire  that  contractors 
and  subcontractors  on  Federally-assisted  con- 
struction contracts  wovUd  provide  "affirma- 
tive action  programs"  relative  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Attached  is  a  draft 
memorandum  submitted  for  comment  to  the 
heads  of  all  agencies  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance.  A  final 
order  regarding  compliance  with  the  proce- 
dures outlined  in  the  draft  memorandum  has 
not  yet  been  issued.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that  a  final  order  will  be  issued  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future,  and  that  it  will  contain 
substantially  the  same  requirements  as  set 
forth  in  the  draft  memorandum. 

Briefly  speaking,  the  procedures  contem- 
plate the  following  actions:  On  all  projects 
to  cost  -SI  million  or  more  the  specifications 
for  the  project  would  include  a  notice  to  the 
prospective  bidders  that  the  low  bidder  will 
be  required  to  submit,  in  writing;  an  "ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program"  to  assure 
equal   employment   opportunity.   The   spec- 
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iflcatlons  for  the  project  apparently  would 
not  Include  a  statement  outlining  the  de- 
tails of  what  would  be  an  ■acceptable  affirma- 
tive action  program".  After  the  bids  are 
opened,  but  before  the  contract  is  awarded, 
the  low  bidder  would  have  to  submit  an  ac- 
tion program  for  evaluation  by  the  contract- 
ing or  administrative  agency.  If  the  proposed 
action  program  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  con- 
tnvctlng  or  administrative  agency,  negotia- 
tions would  ensue  and  the  contract  not 
awarded  until  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  acceptability  of  the  program. 

Imposition  of  these  procedures  will  cer- 
tainly cause  added  delay  and  cost  to  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  In  my  opinion, 
there  Is  considerable  doubt  a-s  to  whether 
these  procedures  are  permissible  under  the 
competitive  bidding  requirements  applicable 
to  Federal-aid  highway  cdntracts.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  112  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  construction  of  each  Federal-aid 
highway  project  "shall  be  performed  by  con- 
tract awarded  by  competitive  bidding,  unless 
the  Secretary  shall  affirmatively  find  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances  relating  to  such 
project,  some  other  method  Is  In  the  public 
Interest." 

In  order  for  bidding  to  be  truly  competi- 
tive, all  bidders  must  compete  on  the  same 
basis  with  no  allowance  for  negotiations  on 
particular  aspects  of  the  project  after  the 
bids  are  opened. 

Under    the    procedures    proposed    by    the 
Office  of   Federal   Contract   Compliance,   the 
bidders  will  not  know,  at  the  time  of  bidding, 
what   will   constitute   an   acceptable   action 
program,  and  therefore  will  not  be  able  to 
make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  to  the  program.  Since  the  proposed  pro- 
cedures apply  to  subcontractors  as  well  as 
prime  contractors,  the  prime  contractor  will 
have  to  run  the  risk  that  the  subcontractors 
he  expected  to  use  may  not  submit  an  accept- 
able action  program,  if  they  fall  to  do  so.  the 
prime  contractor  will  have  to  use  dilTerent 
subcontractors,  with  the  possibility  of  added 
cost  to  him.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  If  a  low  bidder  decides  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  him  that  he  does  not  wish  to  enter 
into  a'contract  on  the  basis  of  the  bid.  he  ran 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  falling  or  refus- 
ing to  submit  an  acceptable  action  program. 
There  are  other  legal  and  practical  prob- 
lems which  would  be  created  by  imposition 
of  the  procedures  proposed  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance.  My  major  con- 
cern at  the  present  time,  however,  is  whether, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding requirements   of  section    112.   title   23, 
United  States  Code,  the  proposed  procedures 
can  legally  be  required. 

I    will    appreciate    your    opinion    oii    this 
question. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

William  C.  Cmamer. 


Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  22, 1968. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer;  Furtaer  reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  April  IB.  19G8.  with  en- 
closure, concerning  requirements  for  accept- 
able "affirmative  action  programs"  for  com- 
pliance with  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunltv  conditions  of  Executive  Order  No 
11246  of  September  24.  1965.  You  enclose  a 
copy  of  a  draft  memorandum  of  a  proposed 
order  which  was  submitted  for  comment  to 
the  heads  of  all  agencies  by  the  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  (OFCC), 
Department  of  Labor. 

We  understand  your  request  for  our  opin- 
ion is  confined  to  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed requirements,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
in  view  of  the  specific  provision  of  23  U.S.C. 
112  that  such  highway  projects  shall  be  per- 


formed by  contracts  awarded  by  competitive 
bidding,  iind  that  yoxi  do  not  question  gen- 
erally the  legality  of  the  requirement  for  the 
inclusion  of  nondiscjlmlnatlon  clauses, 
which  was  arst  Imposed  a*  to  Government 
contracts  by  ExecuOve  Order  No.  8802,  June 
25,  1941,  iuid  extended  to  oonstructlon  con- 
tracts under  federally  aided  or  financed  pro- 
grams by  Executive  Order  No.  1114,  June  22, 
1963. 

You  state  that  the  procedures  propo.scd  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  contemplate  that 
the  low  bidder  and  Its  subcontractors,  on 
contracts  covered  by  the  order,  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  before  award  acceptable  af- 
firmative action  progr.ams  to  ;us£ure  equal 
employment  opportunities,  but  that  tlie  in- 
vitation for  bids  apparently  would  not  in- 
clude a  statement  outlining  the  deUiUs  of  an 
acceptable  program.  Further,  that  when  an 
unacceptable  program  is  submitted  award 
will  not  be  made  until  agreement  is  reached 
on  ar.  acceptable  program.  You  say  that  since 
bidders  will  not  know  what  will  constitute 
an  acc«pUible  program  they  will  not  be  able 
to  make  a  re;isonable  estimate  of  the  proba  .:e 
cost  of  the  program,  and  thus  must  run  tlie 
rl.sk  of  added  costs.  Including  possible  ad- 
ditional subcontracting  costs,  when  the  pro- 
I>osed  subcontractors  do  not  submit  ac- 
ceptable action  programs.  You  al.so  point  out 
-that  a  low  bidder  has  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  entering  into  a  contract  by  failing  or 
refu.sing  to  submit  r.n  acceptable  .action  pro- 
gram. Finally,  you  state  that  you  bolleve  im- 
position of  the  proposed  procedufs  will 
cause  added  delay  and  co.st  to  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program. 

The  purpose  and  background  for  tl-.e  pro- 
posed order  Is  sttited  therein  as  follows: 

•1.  Purpose:  This  Order  is  to  insure  that 
before  contracts  arc  awarded.  Ft-derplly  in- 
volved construction  contractors  provide  af- 
nrn-uitlve  action  programs  which  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246 
and  with  Rules  and  Regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  It. 

"2.  Background:  For  over  one  and  a  half 
years,  acceptable  affirmative  action  programs 
have  been  required  before  contract  award  by 
a  number  of  Federal  contracting  and  adniin- 
Isterlng  agencies.  Detailed  pre-award  pro- 
grams are  now  required  by  this  Office  in  three 
.specific  geographical  areas  (St.  Louis.  San 
Francisco  Bay.  and  Cleveland)  for  all  Federal 
contracting  and  administering  agencies.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  procedures  are 
considerably  more  effective  in  implementing 
the  Executive  Order  than  exclusively  post- 
award  approaches.  The  pre-award  require- 
ment for  nonconstruction  contracts  has  been 
in  ctTect  tlnce  May  3.  196G." 

The  following  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
proposed  order  are  set  forth  under  paragraph 
3b: 

"On  all  projects  for  Federal  or  Federally- 
assistEd  construction,  in  which  the  total  con- 
struction cost  may  be  one  million  dollars  or 
more : 

"(1)  Each  .".gency  shall  include,  or  require 
the  applicant  to  include,  in  the  specifications 
for  each  formally-advertised  construction 
contract,  a  notice  (the  form  of  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance! to  all  prospective  bidders  stating 
"that,  if  its  bid  is  one  million  dollars  or  more, 
the  low  bidder  must  submit,  in  writing,  (an) 
accept;ible  affirmative  action  program(s) 
which  will  have  the  result  of  assuring  equal 
employment  oppdrtunity  in  all  trades  and 
particularly  the  better-paid  trades  (such  as 
electricians,  plumbers,  pipefitters,  sheet 
metal  workers,  ironworkers  and  Operating 
Engineers)  to  be  tiscd  on  the  Job  and  in  all 
phases  of  the  work,  whether  or  not  the  work 
is  to  be  subcontracted. 

"(2)  Before  each  contract  is  awarded,  the 
contracting  or  adminLst«ring  acency  shall 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  propof.ed  aflrma- 
tive  action  programs  submitted  with  the  bid. 
The  evaluation  s/ioU  be  conducted  by  quali- 


fied specialists  regularly  Involved  In  equal 
emplo\-ment  opportunity  prci(?ramB.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  OFCC  Area  Ctxwdlnator  If 
one  serves  the  area  where  the  contract  will 
be  perfonned." 

Under  pamgraph  3c  each  F'ederal  contract- 
ing and  admliilst<?rlng  agency  Is  required  to 
submit  Ui  the  OFCC  Its  prt)gram  to  Imple- 
ment the  order. 

Existing  regulations   Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  LHb<ir  pursuant  U)  the  uuUiorlty  of 
the  Executive  Order,  which   appear   In  Title 
41.  Chapti-r  60.  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
hitioii.-.  require  that  federally  assisted  con- 
struction   contracts   shall    Include    a   clause 
under  which  the  contractor  and  subcontrac- 
inrs  agrr-e  U)  Uike  varlfuis  affirmative  actions 
Ui  ensure  that  jipplicants  are  employed,  and 
that  employees  are  treated   during  employ- 
ment   without   regard    Uj   their   race,    creed, 
color    or  national  origin.  41  CPR  60-1  3(b). 
A  i^roposed  revision  of  41  CPR  Ch    CO  l.ssued 
by    the   Office   of   Federal    Contract    C<impli- 
aiice  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No    11246. 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Regi.ster.  Vol 
33.   No.   32.  «n   February    15.    1968    Require- 
ments for  a  fclmllar  clause   In   federally   a.s- 
•sisted    col^s1  ruction    contracts    and    KUbcnn- 
iracts  are  stated  under  Section  CO-1  4(bi   <>f 
Uie  proj^ised  rcvLslon.  and  general  rfnuiie- 
ments  of  witisfactorv  afHrinat.he  action  pro- 
gram.-,  ure  .set   forUi   in   Subpart   C   thereof 
Other  than  Ihe  .•submission  of  an  affirmative 
action  progr.im  prior  to  award,  and  the  re- 
quirement   f08»  approval    thereof    by    OFCC 
jirior  to  award,  we  do  not  find  a  substantial 
basis  on   which   to   conclude   that   the   pro- 
posed order  contfmplates  that  the  afHrmatlvc 
actions  re<iulrcd  of  contract/.rs  and  subcon- 
tractor.<r  under  federallv  asKisted  construction 
contracts  will    be   materially  different   Irom 
those  which  have  been  required  of  such  par- 
ties after  award  for  several  years 

A  review  of  the  records  of  this  Office  does 
no!     show    receipt    of    any    cases    involving 
undue  restrictions  on  competition  resulting 
from    the    requirement    for    affirm.itlve    ac- 
tions  bv   contractors   to   en.sure   compliance 
with    the    Equal    Employment    Opportunity 
Proer.am   in    federallv    assisted    construction 
contracts,    or    Involvine    contractors    having 
encountered    substantially    higher    costs    la 
satisfactorily   complying  with   equal   opp.  r- 
tunity   requirements   than  were   anticipated 
in  the  preparation  of  their  bids.  It  is  further 
noted   that,  in  the  background  information 
quoted  above,  it  is  stated  that  preaward  ac- 
ceptable   affirmative    action    proijrarns    have 
been  required  by  a  number  of  rctlcnl  pro- 
curement agencies   for  over  two   years.   ;  nd 
our  records 'fail  to  show  any  dse;   presented 
to  this  OITice  wherein  award  was  not  m.ide 
to  the  low  bidder  because  of  his  failure   or 
refusal   to  submit  an   acceptable  affirmative 
action  program,  or  involving  claims  for  iin- 
anticipnted  costs  resulting  from  EUch  a  pro- 
gram. 

While,    as   noted   above,    problems   in    the 
existing  preaward  acceptable  affirmative  ac- 
tion iiropram  have  not  been  reflected  In  our 
contract  v.ork.  statements  contained  in  rec- 
ord.'!  of    your   crflicc    which    yoti    have    made 
available  for  ex.tminatlon  by  representatives 
i.f  this  Office   reflect   that  road   contr.ictors 
mav    be    encountering    rerious    problems    in 
connection  with  the  preaward  program  as  It 
is    being    administered    in    the    peographical 
areas  n-.e'nlcned  in  the  propo.sed  order.  .Such 
st.'itemenus     indicate     that     the     preaward 
l^rocedures  have  in  some  instances  resulted 
in  extended  periods  of  del.ty  In  the  award- 
ing of  contracts,  that  bidders  are  turnl.shed 
Inadequate   guidelines   for   the  development 
of  ;tn  acceptable  affirmative  action  program, 
and    the    low    re.'iponsive    (an    otherwise    re- 
sponsible) bidder  may  therefore  be  required 
to  enter  into  negotiation  procedures  on  an 
acceptable  program   In  order  to  obtain   the 
award:   that  a  program  which  is  acceptable 
on  one  contract  may  not  be  acceptable  on 
another:  that  a  program  which  is  acceptable 
at  the  time  the  contract  is  awarded  may  be 
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unacceptable  when  the  project  is  half  com- 
pleted; and  that  a  bidder  operating  under 
negotiated  labor  agreements  would  In  some 
cases  be  required  to  violate  those  agree- 
ments in  order  to  comply  with  the  proposed 
order 

Statutory    provisions,    such    as    that   con- 
tained   in    23    use      112.    for    competitive 
bidding  m  the  award  of  contracts  have  been 
intepreted  to  require  award  after  advertising 
to   the  lowest  responsible   bidder  whose  bid 
is  responsive  to  the  terms  of  the  invitation, 
.ind   it  Is  elementary  that   bidders  must  be 
adeqxiatelv    advised    beforehand    of    all    ma- 
terial  requirements   which    will    affect   their 
costs   or   ability   to   perform.   Invitations   for 
bids  were  designed  to  secure  a  rlrm  commit- 
ment upon  which  award  could  be  made  for 
securing  the  Ctovernmenfs  requirements  de- 
scribed  therein,  and  not  as  a  first  step  for 
subsequent  negotiation   procedures    In   view 
thereof,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  technical 
defect    in    an    invitations    requirement    for 
submission  rf  a  program  subject  to  Govern- 
ment approval  prior  to  contract  award  which 
does    not     include    or    incorporate    definite 
standards  on  which  approval  or  disapproval 
will  be  based   We  believe  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples  of    competitive    bidding   require    that 
bidders  be  assured  that  award  will  be  made 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  low  responsive  bid 
subiaitted   by  a  bidder  meeting   established 
crtter^(5f  responslbilltv.  Including  any  ad- 
ditional   sji^clftc    and    definite   requirements 
set  forth  i\the  invitation,  and  that  award 
will   not  thereafter  be   dependent   upon  the 
low  bidder's  ability  to  successiully  negotiate 
matters  mentioned  only  vaguely  before  the 
bidding   We  are  therefore  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  if  the  proposed  order  is 
adopted    it   should    be   appropriately   imple- 
mented, before  becoming  effective,  by  regu- 
lations which  should  include  a  statement  of 
definite   minimum    requirements    to   be   met 
bv    the    bldder-s    program,    and    any    other 
standards  or  criteria  by  which  the  accepta- 
bility of  such  program  will  be  Judged. 

43  to  any  added  delay  or  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highwnv  program  which  might  be 
occasioned  bv  the  requirement  for  acceptable 
affirnKUive  action  programs  by  contractors 
and  subcontnictors,  such  factors  would  not 
negate  the  appnrent  legality  of  the  require- 
ment. As  indiciited  above,  one  of  the  basic 
requisites  in  awrrdlng  contracts  pursuant  to 
competitive  bidding  is  that  award  be  made  to 
a  responsible  bidder,  and  added..delay  and 
cost  m  determining  the  responsibility  or  ac- 
ceptabilitv  of  the  low  responsive  bidder  are 
matters  commonly  associated  with  the  nwiird- 
ing  of  such  contracts. 

Although.  OS  vou  state,  imposition  of  the 
procedures  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Cumpllance  will  no  doubt  cre:ite 
other  legal  and  practical  problems,  we  believe 
that  manv  areas  of  "such  contemplated  prob- 
lems may' be  subject  to  resolution  or  disposi- 
tion bv  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  or  by  imple- 
menting regulations  of  the  agencies  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  order.  Ill  any 
event,  we  cannot  conclude  at  this  time  that 
the  proposed  requirement  for  submission  of 
acceptable  affirmative  action  programs  prior 
to  awarding  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts  is  as  a  matter  of  law  clearly  in- 
compatible with  competitive  bidding  re- 
quirements of  23  U.S.C.  112,  and  therefore 
illegal,  provided  the  implementing  regula- 
tions discussed  above  are  issued  before  the 
proposed  order  establishing  such  requirement 
becomes  effective. 

We   trtist  this  serves  the  purpose  of  your 
letter  of  April  8.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  can 
be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  H.  Weitzel. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 


TO    STRENGTHEN    THE    INTERNAL 
SECURITY  LAWS 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
United  States  was  founded  upon  and  Ls 
committed  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  We  have  in  the  past  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  defense  of  these 
principles  when  they  have  been  chal- 
lenged on  foreign  shores. 

Today,  w^  are  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  these  principles  in  a  small  but 
highly  important  corner  of  the  world. 
More  than  500.000  American  boys  are 
now  .serving  in  our  militai-y  forces  in 
Vietnam  in  order  to  preserve  liberty  and 
freedom  from  the  aggressive  force  of 
international  communism.  Many  have 
given  their  lives  that  liberty  and  Tree- 
dom  may  live  throughout  the  world. 

Yet  what  .shall  it  avail  us  if  we  commit 
this  Nation  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  in  all  paits  of  the  world  but 
neglect  the  omnipresent  dangers  of  Com- 
munist subversion  at  home?  Recognizing 
that  the  Communist  conspiracy  exists 
and  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Government  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  rests,  the  Congress 
has  in  the  past  enacted  a  number  of 
measures  designed  to  protect  ourselves 
from  subversion  from  within — the  Smith 
Act  of  1941  and  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  with  its  amendments  in  1954. 
1955,  1956.  and  1958.  But  none  of  these 
has  been  as  wholly  effective  as  we  hoped 
they  would  be — not  only  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  taken  issue  with  many  pro- 
visions contained  in  them,  but  they  have 
been  shown  in  practice  to  contain  nu- 
merous loopholes. 

I  therefore  propose.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  which  will  correct  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  enforcing  the 
earlier  legislation.  I  might  also  mention 
that  this  measure  is  substantially  iden- 
tical to  one  which  has  been  under  con- 
,sideration  in  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
months. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  measure:  I 
cannot  hope  to  discuss  in  detail  here  to- 
day all  of  its  sections  and  ramifications, 
matters  which  will,  I  trust,  be  adequately 
examined  in  committee  hearings.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  summarize  a  few 
of  it«  more  salient  aspects. 

One  section  of  this  measure  would 
make  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
as  treason,  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  a 
countrv  which  is  engaged  in  open  hos- 
tilities with  the  United  States.  Treason 
is  now.  as  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
punishable  only  when  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  declared  warfare  with  an- 
other nation.  Yet  cold  wars  and  unde- 
clared, but  nonetheless  deadly,  armed 
conflicts  present  just  as  great  a  threat 
to  our  security  as  do  formally  declared 
wars.  Why  should  treasonable  acts  go 
unpunished  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances? Why  must  American  boys 
be  asked  to  risk  their  lives  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Vietnam  while  we  tacitly  allow 
other  Ameilcans  to  hamper  their  efforts 


by  .dvina  aid  to  our  enemies,  the  North 
Vietnamese'' 

In  thLs  bill,  I  therefore  propose  to  make 
punishable  as  treason  acts  committed  by 
thase  who  owe  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  but  who  give  aid  or  com- 
fort to  any  nation  which  is  involved  in 
open  hostilities  against  our  Nation. 

Title  II  of  this  measure  would  expand 
and  enlarge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  seri- 
ously curtailed  by  court  decisions,  and 
would  make  it  the  truly  effective  body 
it  has  the  capacity  to  be. 

This  title  would  also  clarify  congres- 
sional intent  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Communi.sts  in  defen.se  facihties, 
and  would  correct  certain  deficiencies  in 
existing  law.  which  the  Supreme  Court 
objected  to  in  the  recent  Robel  case. 
Section  204  very  clearly  specifies  that 
any  member  of  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion is  forbidden  to  hold  employment  in 
any  defense  facility,  and  it  states  that 
it  .shall  be  unlawful  for  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  Communist  organization,  so  des- 
ignated bv  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  to  knowingly  and  willfully 
continue  in  employment  at  any  such  fa- 
cility. This  particular  section,  moreover, 
very  clearly  and  precisely  defines  con- 
gressional intent  as  to  what  may  consti- 
tute a  "Communist  organization"  or  a 
"Communist-action  organization."  and 
concretely  defines  the  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  designat- 
ing a  defen.se  facility. 

Section  208  of  the  measure  aims  at 
one  of  the  favorite  means  of  Commu- 
nist infiltration — our  public  schools.  This 
provision  states  that  no  person  who  is 
an  active  member  of  any  Communist- 
action  organization  may  hold  any  teach- 
ing or  administrative  position  in  any 
schools  which  are  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  bv  Federal  funds. 

Title  III  of  ^he  bill  deals  with  the  reg- 
istration of  foreign  agents,  and  provides 
that  any  political  propaganda  mailed  by 
such  agents  shall  not  only  be  registered 
with  the  Attorney  General,  but  shall  be 
clearly  labeled  as  such. 

Title  IV  makes  numerous  amendments 
to  our  laws  regarding  passports.  Among 
them  is  a  prohibition  against  collusion 
with  foreign  governments  to  evade  pass- 
port laws  and  regulations  and  a  prohibi- 
tion against  issuance  of  a  passport  to  one 
who  refuses  to  swear  or  affirm  his  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States.  It  also 
transfers  the  power  to  issue,  refuse,  or 
revoke  passports  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  grants  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  witnesses  appearing 
before  congressional  committees,  and 
prohibits  reprisals  by  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  against  employee's  who 
have  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee.  This  particular  section  of  the 
bill  also  provides  for  accelerated  action 
by  the  courts  in  cases  involving  espionage, 
.sabotage,  treason,  sedition,  and  other 
activities  of  a  subversive  nature. 

Title  VI  is  particularly  significant.  It 
would  not  supersede  the  power  of  agency 
for  executive  departments  which  would 
handle  security  investigations  and  issue 
evaluations  in  Federal  personnel  .security 
cases.  If  an  investigation  by  this  admin- 
istration  shows   evidence   of   subversive 
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activity,  the  case  would  be  referred  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
authority  of  the  new  agency,  however, 
would  not  supersede  the  power  of  agency 
heads  to  hire  or  to  grant  security  clear- 
ances. The  administration  could  also 
conduct  conferences  and  training  ses- 
sions with  security  officers  of  other 
agencies  to  review  security  practices  and 
recommend  changes  in  established  prac- 
tices or  procedures.  Finally,  the  admin- 
istration would  be  given  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  International 
Employees  Loyalty  Board. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  touched  on 
the  major  i^rovisions  of  this  measure, 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1968.  It  is 
a  comprehensive,  detailed,  and  precise 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  today, 
as  well  as  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
previous  legislation  in  this  area.  Our 
security  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered. 
The  need  is  urgent.  I  introduced  this 
measure  with  the  confidence  that  this 
House  recognizes  our  crucial  task  and 
will  respond  judiciously. 


'^TENTH  DISTRICT  POLL 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my   remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  all  households  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
wliich  I  am  so  proud  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Tliis  distribution  was  designed  to  reach 
every  family  from  Wellesley  in  suburban 
Boston  south  to  Fall  River  and  West- 
port. 

Never  before  had  the  constituents  of 
my  district  been  asked  for  their  opin- 
ions through  an  organized  ixjlling  by 
their  Representative  in  Congress.  I  was 
pleased  and  grateful  that  more  than 
15,000  completed  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned to  me,  -several  hundred  of  them 
accompanied  by  letters  in  which  indi- 
viduals explained  their  views  in  more 
detail. 

For  the  past  month  I  liave  been  tabu- 
lating and  analyzing  the  findings,  which 
I  am  now  making  public.  I  respectfully 
request.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire  be  inserted  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

I  make  this  request  so  that  my  433 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate 
can  add  to  their  own  knowledge  of  how 
the  American  public  feels  about  the  state 
of  our  Union.  I  place  these  findings  in 
the  Congressional  Record  also  to  insure 
that  State  and  local  legislators,  educa- 
tors, historians,  students,  and  others  can 
be  informed  of  the  opinions  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  residents  in  the  10th  Massa- 
chusetts Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  continue  this 
poUing  of  the  people  who  elected  me  to 
Congress.  Only  through  being  in  con- 
stant touch  with  them — of  knowing  how 


they  feel — can  I  represent  them  effec- 
tively In  Washington. 

At  the  same  time,  major  events  Uke 
place  almost  daily,  and  legislation  is 
constantly  imdergoing  change  as  circum- 
stances change.  In  the  case  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire, several  major  events  have  oc- 
curred since  it  was  mailed  to  my  con- 
stituents. Among  these  are  the  current 
Ijeace  negotiations  in  Paris,  the  tragic 
assa.ssination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  a  fl.scal  cri.sis  which  has  culminated 
in  a  joint  House-Senate  conference  re- 
l>ort  that  propcses  a  10-i>ercent  surtax 
coupled  with  a  $6  billion  cut  in  Federal 
spending. 

This  questionnaire  has  afforded  my 
constituents  a  unique  opportunity  for 
Ijer.sonal  expression  at  a  time  when  our 
countr>-  needs  the  participation  and  con- 
tribution of  every  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tabular  presentation  of 
my  findings  here  follows: 

1.  Wliat  should  w-  do  about  Vietnam? 

a.  Continue  the  present  conduct  of  the 

war   1.080 

b.  Take  any  military  action  necessary, 
including   nuclear   weapons' 2.289 

c.  Hold  key  jxisitions  and  try  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement 4.374 

d   Halt  the  bombing,  with  eniphusis  on 

peace  negotiations 2.876 

e.  Withdraw  immediately,  leaving  th"? 
Vietnamese  to  settle  their  own  strug- 
gle   2.810 

f.  Combination  of  one  or  more  an- 
swers . 1.381 

'  An  .idditional  527  persons  answered  the 
question  after  deleting  the  last  three  words— 
"including  nuclear  weapons." 

2.  What  should  be  done  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  10  percent  surtax? 

a.  Support  the  President's  position 1,  997 

b.  Enact  a  lesser  tax  (4';;,-7'^;  )  coupled 
with  some  spending  cuts 3,353 

c.  Cutback  domestic  and  foreign 
.spending,  eliminating  the  need  lor 
added  taxes- 8,789 

d.  Combination  of  one  or  more  an- 

440 


d.  Rely  on  existing  law 1.668 

e.  Combination    of   one    or   more    an 
swers    2.174 

6.  Which    of    the    following    proposals    W 
amend  the  United  States  Cunslilution  would 
you  like  to  see  enacted? 
a   Amendment  to  allow  representation 

for    the    District    of    Columbia    in 

Congress   5,290 

b.    Amendment    to    permit    voluntary 

prayer    in    schools 8.787 

c    Amendment  to  lower  the  voting  iige 

to    18    4.557 

d    None  1-  698 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  coiLsent,  i>ermission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  vvas  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  1  hour,  Wednesday. 
Jime  19. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
27.  1968;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


swers    

•  Tlic  word  "domestic"  was  deleted  by  332 
others.  The  word  "foreign"  was  deleted  by 
325  others. 

3.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  travel  would  you  favor? 

a.  An  increased  tax  on  international 

air   transportation 912 

b.  An  increased  tax  on  International 
water  transportation 174 

c.  A  graduated  tax  on  expenditures 
above  $7  per  day  during  travel 
abroad   3.479 

d.  None 9.258 

e.  Combination  of   one  or   more   an- 

swers     1.383 

4.  In  which  two  areas  would  you  like  most 
to  see  your  tax  dollars  .spent? 

a.  Defe"nse'.- 4.019 

b.  Aid  to  cities 3.304 

c.  Poverty  programs.- -\  5.  035 

d.  Space    programs 835 

e.  Crime  prevention  and  control 7.983 

f.  Education 6.711 

g.  Health 3.541 

h.  Foreign  Aid 272 

5.  To  deal  wnth  the  problems  ot  Congres- 
sional ethics  should  a  law  require  Members  of 
Congress  to: 

a.  Make  public  income  tax  returns —  2.510 
b    File  a  statement  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities      2.387 

c.   File   a   statement   of   campaign   ex- 
penditures and  contributions 6.474 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  the  following 
Members  from  Michigan  in  observance 
of  Michigan  Week : 

Mr.  Cederberg  in  one  in.stancc. 
Mr.  Dices  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  one  instance. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  Broomfield  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  one  in.stance. 
Mr.   O'Hara   of  Michigan   in   one   in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  CoNYERS  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  one  instance. 
Mr.   Brown  of  Michigan  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Esch  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  RiECLE  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  RuppE  in  one  in.stance. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  one  instance. 
Mr.  Celler  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Culver  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1227. 

Mr.  Belcher  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1227. 

Mr.  RoBLSON  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dellenbacki  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  iiiclude  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

I  The  following  Members   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois)   and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  Long  of  Marj'land. 
Mr.  Carey  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 
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Mr    Ottinger. 

Mr    Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  Instances. 

Mr    Culver. 

Mr    Dent.  j 

\\-      ECKHARDT. 

.Mr    .Albert. 

Mr    F\.st  ELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Res  NICK  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr   Rosenthal  in  three  Instances. 

Mr    Brooks 

.Mr    Hag  AN  in  three  instances. 
The  fo!lo';\-i:-.i?  Members   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Dellenb.\ck  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Rhodes    of    Arizona    in    two    in- 
stance.^. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bush 

Mr     COWGER. 

Mr  KupFERMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Wy.ktt. 

.Mr  GUBSER.  I 

Mr  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr  McDat)E. 

Mr     GURJTEY. 

.Mr    .\snBRCCK  in  two  instances. 

Mr    T\ft  m  four  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr   Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Laird  in  four  instances.  I 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia.  ' 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  in  two  instances. 

Mr    RoBisoN. 

M:    Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RfM.SFELD.  I 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I 


H.R.  15131.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salarlea,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.B.  15364.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 
S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature  Cen- 
ter In  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  In  Okla- 
homa, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15863.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department;  and 

H.R.  16409.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
provide  salary  Increases  for  teachers  and 
school  ofBcers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BL'RLESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Hju.-;e  .^d.^-inistration,  reported  that 
that  ccmjnittee'  liad  examined  and  found 
triiiy  enrolled  ;i  bill  of  the  House  of  tlie 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
si-rned  by  the  Si>eaker: 

H  R.  15348.  .^n  .ict  to  extend  the  authority 
xty  ^Txav  a  special  30-day  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarily 
extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile  fire 
areas. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  27,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1879.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  cost  of  medical  benefits 
furnished  Foreign  Service  employees  over- 
seas. Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goveriunent  Operations. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  awards  of  the 
Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery  and 
Service  for  1966,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Au- 
gtist  3.  1950  (Stat.  397-398);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


tlon  authorizing  the  printing  of  addlllonal 
copies  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator 
(Rept.  No    1427).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS-  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H  Con.  Res  614.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  printing  of  1.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  antlcrlme  program  hearings 
(Rept.  No.   1428).  Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS;  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion authorizing  certain  printing  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Rept.  No. 
1429).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration H.  Res.  1057.  Resolution  to  print  as 
a  House  document  a  revised  and  updated 
version  of  the  collection  of  materials  entitled 
"Documents  on  the  Use  and  Corttrol  of  the 
Waters  of  Interstate  and  International 
Streams:  Compacts.  Treaties,  and  Adjudica- 
tions"; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1430). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  1076.  Resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  "Compilation  of  Social  Security  Laws"; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1431).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  P.^TMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  17268.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1455). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  17267.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
persons  from  Federal  employment  who  en- 
gage in  unlawful  acts  connected  with  riots 
or  civil  disorders,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1456).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee'  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  272.  .\  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  amounts  transferred  from  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  State 
accounts  may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration  (Rept. 
No.  1457).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  3400.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1463).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 
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SEN.\TE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPE.-\KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  5.  .-^n  act  to  safeguard  the  economy  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  credit  by 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions or  In  offers  to  extend  credit;  by  re- 
stricting the  garnishment  of  wages;  and  by 
creating  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  need  for  further  regula- 
tion of  the  consumer  finance  industry;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BELLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  .Administration,  reported 
that  that  comm.ttee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
biils  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  the  creation  of  a 
Northwest  Regional  Services  Corporation 
(Rept.  No.  1425).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  H.\YS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  Con.  Res.  66.  Conctirrent  resolu- 
tion to  print,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  on  long-range  program 
and  research  needs  in  aging  (Rept.  No.  1426) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration. H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolu- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Klemernian;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
14321.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNG.\TE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  LEimbert  (Rept.  No.  1433).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNG.^TE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, H  R.  2976.  A  bill  lor  'he  relief  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Poundation;  with  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No.  1434).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou-se. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R,  3681.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  James  M  Yntes  (Rept.  No  1435).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, H.R.  5815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  W,  Gentry;  with  amendment 


(Rept.  No.  1436).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H,R.  5818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifton  R. 
Kindt;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1437). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  6195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Ball- 
nas  and  Lee  Balinas  (Rept.  No.  1438).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  8087.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Henry  Gibson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1439),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  8809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Hollis 
O,  Hall:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1440), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E,  Christian 
Des  Marets,  Sr,;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1441).  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  10321.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Claudette  C.  Donahue;  with  .imend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1442).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNG.\TE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cary.  H  R.  13160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Hiebert;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  1443).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R  14079.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Lts,  (Jg.)  Herbert  F.  Swanson,  John  C. 
Markowlcz,  John  T,  Cox,  George  T,  .-^nkrum, 
and  Gerald  E,  Sheldon;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1444).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydia  M. 
Parsley  (Rept.  No.  1445).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Corrmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  16037.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Carolina  G,  Junghans  (Rept.  No.  1446). 
Referred  to  the  Conamittee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R,  16283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
Ward  (Rept.  No,  1447) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  0323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Rodolfo  Eduardo  Bustamante  y  Arriola;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1448).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ram.'.n 
Aixala;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  1449), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7900.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Etilogio  Manuel  Calderm  Pazos;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1450) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Dominguez  Lopez;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1451).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7902.  A  bill  for  the  reliel  of  Dr.  Miguel  A. 
Santos-Buch;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1452).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H  R.  8816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Guillermo  Sardiiias  Perez;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1453).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S,  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Ral 
Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim  (Rept.  No.  1454). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  10457.  An  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angela  Zebarte  Fandlno  (Rept.  No.  1458). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  11591.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eliseo 
E.  Pulg;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1459). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  11592.  A  bUl  SfiT  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  Fajardo  Vargas;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1460).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  R, 
Guerra;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1461). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.Res.  1177  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
Faith  M.  Lewis  Kochendorfer  and  others 
(Rept.  No.  1462).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.'severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  17477.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  a  nation- 
al  program   to   improve   the   availability   of 
necessary      property      insurance      protection 
against  lire,  crime,  and  other  perils  through 
the  cooperative   efforts   of   government   and 
the  private  insurance  industry,  with  Federal 
reinsurance  (and  direct  Federal  Insurance  if 
necessary),  to  provide  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance for  low-income  property  owners,  to  as- 
,sure  that  small  business  loans  are  available 
in  cases  where  the  losses  suffered  are  the  re- 
sult of  riot  or  other  civil  commotion,  and  to 
establish  a  jirogram  of  Federal  grants  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in  extending 
financial  assistance  to  riot   victims;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  17478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  farm- 
ing losses  incurred  by   persons  who  are  not 
bona  fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset 
nonfarm  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BvMrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  17479,  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  projects  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  jirogram,  to 
simpllfv  requirements  for  the  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  17480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1354  to  increase  from  8600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  fcr  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional,  exemptions  for  old  .age 
and  bhndness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  17481.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  17482.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  17483,  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  17484.  A  bill  to  eliminate  hunger  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  * 


Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM:  * 

H.R.  17485.  A  bill  to  esuablish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  to 
improve  the  education  of  students  attending 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  the  service  ol  suite, 
local,  or  Federal  Governments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  public  service,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Ijabor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
.1  R.  17486.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  i)Os.sesslon, 
manufacture,  use,  offer  to  sell,  sale,  giit.  loan, 
or  other  transler  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
ot  any  lire  bomb,  fire  torch.  Molotov  cockuill, 
or  any  other  flammable,  explosive,  or  combus- 
tible material  or  substance:  to  the  Conmill- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MCCLURE: 
H.R.  17487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  jjrovide  school  facilities 
for  the  education  of  dependents  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dworshak 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
.nnd  Labor. 

By  Mr.  .MINISH: 
HR.  17488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  household; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  *6qp 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MIZE:  ^ 

H.R.  17490.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  '  .    ^ 
choice    of    Federal    employees    in    c-mployee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.   17491.  A  bill  10  establish  a  Domestic 
Development  Bank  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  employment  and  business  opportu- 
nities in  certain  urban  and  rural   areas:   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  REINECKE: 
H.R.    17492.   A   bUl   to  .strensihen    the   in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  Stales;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr,   ROYBAL: 
HR.    17493.   A   bill    to   amend   section   212 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlouallty  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr.   STEED: 
H.R.   17494.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  asi  the  T)c|3artmcnt 
of  Agriculture  and  Community  Services;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.* 
Bv  Mr.  TAFT; 
H,R,  17495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of   a  special   postage   stamp   honoring 
the   100th  anniversary  of  professional   base- 
ball;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  17496,  A  bill  to  strengthen  intereo^ 
ernmental  cooperation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide 
grants  for  improvement  of  State  and  local 
personnel  administration,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  interstate  compacts  for 
personnel  and  training  activities,  to  facili- 
tate the  interchange  of  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  17497.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
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By    Mr.    KASTENMEIER    (for    himself. 

Mr.    CoNYEBS.     Mr.    Donohui,    Mr. 

e:dwabds  of  California,  Mr.  Tenzek, 

and  Mr    Mathias  of  Maryland)  : 

H.R.  17498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

relating  to  admlnl.strative  procedure;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Peiohan)  : 
H  R.  17499.  A  bill  to  amend  section  341  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  furnish  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  to  a  person  hold- 
ing certincation  of  birth  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gerald    R.    Ford.    Mr.    Broomfield. 
Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Cederbehg)  : 
H  R.    17500.  A    bill     to    designate    certain 
Luius    in    the    Seney,    Huron    Islands,    and 
.Michigan   Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
in  Michigan  as  wilderness;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.    17501.  A    bill   to   authorize    the   De- 
pirtment    of    Commerce|   to    make    special 
.--•uaies,   to   provide   serviees,   and   to   engage 
in  joint  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   WHITENER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
SisK,    Mr.    Abernethy.    Mr.    Fra&eb, 
Mr.  .Adams,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Steiger 
of    Arizona.   Mr.   Zwach,   Mr.   Gude, 
Mr.    Winn,   and   Mr.   Dowdy); 
H.R.   17502.  A  bin   to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner  of    the    District   of    Columbia   to 
utilize  volunteers  for  active  police  duty;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  oX  Columbia, 
^y  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  J.   Res.   1281.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
ail    amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  providing  that  when  the  right 
of  choice  of  the  President  shall  devolve  upon 
the   House   of   Representatives^   each   Repre- 
sentative shall  have  one  vote;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS:  •" 

H.J.  Res.  1282.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

H.J.  Rea.  1283.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1971.  to  be 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the 
States  in  conducting  similar  conferences  on 
aging  prior  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.  Res.  1185.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning a  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H  R.  17503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bochelle 
Kadoche  also  known  as  Rachel  Kadosh;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BV  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  i7504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Kimpo  Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  thq 
JuQiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  17505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
GUiberti  and  Maria  Glammalvo  Gilibertl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Pepe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Taormlna;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  17508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laela 
Mohldeen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H  R.  17509.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Sll- 
verio  Agujar  and  his  wife.  Teresita  Agujar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  17510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Sotlrlou  Koutsakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERM.'VN: 

H.R.  17511.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joequina 
J  :niiano:  'o  the  Committer  'n  'he  Judiciary. 


By  Mr   MCCARTHY: 
II  R.   17512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jordan 
Koste   Ristevskl;    to   the   Comixattee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  17513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byung- 
Woong  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  17514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
L;ila;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 

H.R.  17515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bou- 
hama  Lebel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H  R.  17516.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Yehoehua  M.  Horvltz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  17517.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Man 
Young     Lee;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santuzza 

Simontl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  17519.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Sreten 

Kosta  Ristivojevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HR.  17520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tornatore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  17521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Huu 
Can;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

323.  By  theSPE.\KER:  Petition  of  National 
.Association  for  Community  Development, 
Washington,  DC.  relative  to  the  antlpoverty 
and  community  development  programs;  to 
the  Comnalttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

324.  .Also,  ;>etltion  of  Mrs.  Rita  Warren, 
Children's  Society.  Brockton.  Mass  ,  relative 
to  assistance  to  retarded  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

:^25.  .-Mso,  petition  c.f  Mr.  Memory  H.  Oliver, 
Biloxi.  Miss.,  relative  to  benefits  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Commiuee  i.n  Veterans'  .'\ffalrs. 


SENATE— Thursdaij,   May  23,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

T:.f  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  glorj-,  a 
thousand  years,  in  Thy  sight,  are  but  as 
yesterday,  and  as  a  wat-ch  in  the  night, 
so  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  w-e 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  Bow- 
ing at  this  altar  of  Thy  sustaining  grace. 
we  come  vividly  cor.sciotis  that  we  need 
not  turn  back  to  bygone  centuries  to  hear 
Thy  voice,  as  if  ThSu  dost  speak  to  men 
r.o  lo:iger  1:1  ttie  living  present.  Give  us 
receptive  eai's  to  hear  Thy  imperial  call 
above  the  nol^e  of  cra.-~hi.'^;K  human  sys- 
tems. 

For'::ive  'os  for  snivig  ^T.t'.>faction  with 
oui.selves  aiid  for  oui'  cynical  contempt  of 
otiiers. 

Bring  us  to  a  golden  tomorrow  for 
aU  Thy  chiidreu  wiiexi  tiie  glared  pieitty 


of  the  gotKi  earth  shall  wash  the  ^lums 
of  the  world  into  vague,  unhappy  mem- 
ories. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


.-i,  233.  .\n  .ct  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Da'.  IS. 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  /elief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 
and 

S.  2409.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Josiah  K.  Lilly. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  May  22. 
1968.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  126,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Jiillo  Sanchez; 


SUBCOMIVUTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Ml'.  M.A.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommiit- 
tee  on  Manpower.  Employment,  and 
Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  did  make  ex- 
ceptions for  two  committees  yesterday, 
and  I  thi::k  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  hearing  witnesses  who  had 
come  from  a  long  distance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is  with  resixxrt  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manixjwer.  Employment, 
and  Poverty.  If  they  are  local  witnesses, 
I  would  hesitate  to  give  con.sent.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  witnesses  from  Resurrec- 
tion City,  I  would  not  want  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  hearing  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
S.AFE  STREETS  .ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished bii-sincss,  which  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  LEGISLATIVE  ClERK.  A  bill  S.  917) 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
eui-shed  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Williams]  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  controlled 
time  begin. 


SUGGESTED  REDUCTIONS  IN  FARM 
SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  several  days 
administration  officials  have  been  warn- 
ing the  American  people  of  the  disastrous 
results  that  will  develop  if  Congress  ap- 
proves a  $6  billion  mandatory  reduction 
in  expenditures.  In  its  determined  effort 
to  defeat  such  expenditure  reductions, 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  been  conducting  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, warning  of  the  drastic  curtailment 
or  the  abandonment  of  programs  dealing 
with  health,  education,  welfare,  veterans 
benefits,  and  so  forth.  Significantly,  not 
a  single  suggestion  has  as  yet  been  made 
as  to  where  they  could  make  a  reduction. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  a  place  where 
the  Government  can  save  a  minimum  of 
S600  million  per  year  by  adopting  my 
amendment  proposing  a  $10,000  ceiling 
on  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  to  any 
individual  farmer  under  the  farm  sub- 
sidy program.  Approximately  $1  billion 
could  be  .saved  annually  if  these  iiay- 
ments  were  limited  to  S5,000  per  indi- 
vidual farmer. 

Today  I  am  incorporating  in  the 
Record  a  report  giving  a  list  of  those  cash 
payments  to  farmers  which  in  1967  ex- 
ceeded SSO.OOO.  Of  this  group  five  opera- 
tions were  paid  over  $1  million  each.  15 
were  paid  between  $500,000  and  SI  mil- 
lion each.  388  farming  operations  were 
paid  between  SIOO.OOO  and  $500,000  each, 
and  1,290  were  each  paid  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000.  There  were  4.881  farming 
operations  which  were  paid  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000  each.  In  1967  these 
6,579  farming  operations,  each  of  which 
was  paid  in  excess  of  $25,000,  received 
a  grand  total  of  $333,127,693. 

I  have  a  more  complete  report  which 
breaks  this  list  down  further  to  include 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $25,000,  This  report 


is    available    in    my    office    to    anyone 
interested, 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  limit  all  such  pay- 
ments to  $10,000;  and  should  this  amend- 
ment be  accepted,  the  estimated  annual 
savings  would  be  about  $600  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  placing  a  ceiling 
of  $25,000  on  all  such  agriculture  pay- 
ments to  any  one  operation  would  save 
the  taxpayers  approximately  $170  milhon 
annually. 

I  can  -see  no  justification  for  these 
outlandish  subsidy  iJayments.  such  as 
are  outlined  in  this  report.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  payments  are  not 
for  food  produced  or  for  senices  ren- 
dered but,  rather  are  payments  not  to 
cultivate  the  land. 

The  $600  million  which  could  be  saved 
annually  through  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  go  far  toward  imder- 
wiiting  the  cost  of  .some  of  the  more 
essential  and  worthy  programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
shedding  so  many  crocodile  tears  over 
the  plight  of  the  hungi-y  in  America  it  is  a 
farce  to  see  them  at  the  .same  time  paying 
millions  to  corporate-t.vpe  farming 
operations  not  to  produce  crops.  Why 
docs  the  administration  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  and  the  saving  of 
this  S600  milUon? 

This  is  a  place  where  Congress  can 
achieve  a  $600  million  expenditure  re- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  correct  a 
farm  program  which  is  getting  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  I  appeal  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  supix>rt  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  names,  addresses,  and  total  payments 
of  $50,000  or  more  imder  ASCS  pro- 
grams— excluding  price  support  loans — 
for  calendar  year  1967  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  followed  by  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


state  and  name 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  SI.OOO.OOO  AND  OVER,  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 

Address 


Address 


Amount 


CALIFORNIA 

Fa ncho  San  Antonio Post  Office  Box  C,  Gila  Bend,  Arii..   Fresco  J?,EG3,668 

1  G  BoswelICo              Box  "zsYitcMield  Park,  Ariz.  Kings  County. .  _.  ^.WlSlS 

South  LakI  Farms::: Post  Office  Box  307.  F,ve  Points .-  l,304.th,3 


State  and  name 


Amount 


FLORIDA 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp  Drawer  1207,  Clewislon.  Hendry  County  ..    $1,275,687 

HAWAII 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar        Box  3440,  Honolulu 1,353,770 

Co. 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  5500.000  TO  5999.999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


ARIZONA 

Farmers  Investment  Co...- Box  128.  Aguila.  Maricopa  County $554,817 

ARKANSAS 
Lee  Wilson  &  Co Wilson,  Souttiern  Mississippi  County 619.489 

CALIFORNIA 

AccoSoed                       Drawer  R,  Leoti,  Kans,  Fresno  County ll^-lii 

Mount  Whitney  Farms. Post  Office  Box  247  Five  Points.     91.9  0 

Kern  County  Land  Co Box  380.  Bakersfield,  Kern  County 838,130 

S.  A.  Camp  Farms  Co Bin  0,  Shatter.. lii'oln 

SalyerLandCo Post  Office  Box  488,  Corcoran,  Kings  County.  ..  789,910 

FLORIDA 

So.  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co... 


R  F.D.  1 .  Box  142,  Fellsmere,  Palm  Beach  County.         610,913 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


HAWAII 

Kahala  Sugar  Co... Box  2990,  Honolulu *fSS'!l? 

Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  Lid Box  2990,  Honolulu T^'ZH 

OahuSugarCo Box  3230.  Honolulu lill^l 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd Box  3230.  Honolulu ---  "^-J!" 

Pioneer  Mill  Co Box  3230,  Honolulu t>uo.Z96 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co....". Scott.  Bolivar  County 653.252 

MONTANA 

State  of  Montana , Department  of  State  Lands,  Helena,   Daniels  553,358 

County. 
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1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  Qf  HOO.OOO  TO  J499.999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)  


State  and  name 


Address 


ALABAMA 

Joel   McHugh  Box  17,  Orrville,  Dallas  County. 

Edward  F.  Mauldin Leighton,  Lawrence  County ... 


ARIZONA 

Youngker  Farms Box  398,  Buckeye,  Mar.copa  County 

Roortvear  Farms  _.  tilchtield  Park.  Maricopa  County. . 

Community  G.n :.—  Post  Office  Box  7446,  Phoenix,  Maricopa  County. 

Hams  Cattle  Co""     "         Box  456.  Chandler,  Maricopa  County 

Bellulzi  Farms  Ine Box  2?3,  Avondale,  Maricopa  County    -  -     ■^-- 

David  A  Stlumway'      : Route  1.  Box  19,  Queen  Creek,  Maricopa  County. 

Wattdell  Ranch  Co  ......  Waddell,  Maricopa  County 

LeytonWoolt ..:4419   W   Royal   PIrA   Rd.  Glendale,    Maricopa 

County. 
r  r  l»tan  Box  640,  Thatcher,  Maricopa  County     . 

Fri  Ambrose  '  Route  1,  Box  118-B,  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County. 

AhHBms     •'    '         Route  1,  Box  75,  Tolleson,  Maricopa  County       . 

Mai  nr,  RioV "'  Post  Office  Box  878,  Glendale,  Maricopa  County. 

HL   Anderson .""■-"-  Routel  Box515  Peoria  Marttopa County 

Van^Farrn?      Post  Office  Box  48  Palo  Verde  Maricopa  County. 

J   L   HodsAFaVmingCo.V.'J.':'-  Post  Office  Box  68.  Buckeye  Marrcopa  County 

Morrison  Bros 

Roscoe  &  Allen 

Fridenmaker  Farms 

Southmounlain  Farms  Inc 

Hardesty  Bros 

BillHilburn        -.. 

BKW  Farms  Inc 

John  Kai - 

John  J   &  Ola  V  lord 

Aigee  Farms,  (tit:... 

C  &  V  Sheep  &  Cattle  Co.  Inc 

Hamilton  Farms 

Red  River  Land  Co 

Kirby  Hughes.    

John  0.  Singh 

A.  K.  Chin  Enterprises. 
Bogle  Farms,  Inc 


-?--■- 


Route  1  Box  13,  Higley,  Maricopa  County 
Route  1  Box  1046,  Scottsdale  Maricopa  County.. 
223  South  4th  St.,  Phoenix  Maricopa  County 
Route  1  Box  705,  Laveen  Maricopa  County...    . 

1013  Narramore  Buckeye  Maricopa  County 

Box  236  Bowie  Cochise  County 

Box  186,  Maiana,  Pima  County 

Box  428  Marana,  Pima  County....; = 

Post  Office  Box  5761  Tucson  Pima  County 

105  North  Camino  Manmontc,    Tucson.   Pima 

County 
Box  368  Maricopa   Pinal  County. 
Route  1    Box  325  tloy   Pinal  County 
Box  566,  Stanfield.  Pinal  County 
Marana  Pinal  County 

Box  DD  Casa  Grande  Pinal  County. .  .         

Box  22.  Maricopa,  Pinal  County : 

Dexter,  N.  Mei.,  Pinal  County 

prma^Co'mmunity  Farms Sacaton  Pinal  County  

Arizona  Farming  Co       Box  907,  Eloy.  Pinal  County      ■,--,--■• 

ciurv  Bros  — -    Route  1.  Box  87.  Queer  Creek.  Pinal  County. . .. 

L-4  Ranches'  -  Queen  Creek.  Pinal  County.. 

W  T  Colston  Farms    — .  Box  698,  Stanlield.  Pinal  County    ...^-.   .. -- 

i  A  Rohets  Route  1.  Box  207,  Casa  Grande.  Pinal  County... 

Talla  Farms  inc ""  Box  668.  Stanfield.  Pinal  County 

ImDerialVailey  Cattle  Co Box  148.  Anzona  City,  Pmal  County 

Thunde  bird  Farms  Box  1984,  Phoenix,  Pinal  County     -.--  —  -■•- 

Isom&lsom  ^"- 1">-C   E  Florence   Blvd.   Casa  Grande.   Pmal 

County. 

Rsncho  Tierra  Prieta  Box  938.  Eloy,  Pinal  County    

Vl'lton  P  sln'lh  Jr    ...  Route  1,  Box  85,  Maricopa,  Pmal  County 

Peter  J.  Robeilson  V.'.'.". --  Box  578.  Cool.d^ge,_Pmal  County 

P,?ul  Brophy.       -  "-    t-^-  ^ - 

•dcFailand  &  Hanson  Ranches 

McCarthy  Hilderbrand  Farms.. 

Empire  Farms 

Anderson  Bros 

Santa  Cruz  Farms.  I  ic     . 

L  I.  Farms.  Inc  . 

Barkley  Co  ot  Ariz. 

C.  M.  S.  Farming  Co 

J.  W.  Olberg. 

Bruce  Church.  Inc 

Ben  Simmons.     . 

Cold  River  Trading  Co 

Jones  Ranches.  Inc. 

Earl  Hughes 

Ed  Hall.  ^ 


Woods.  Co 


Box  528.  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County 

Box  1497,  Coolidge.  Pinal  County 

Route  1,  Box246-A,  Eloy.  Pmal  County 

Route  1,  Bo^26,  Eloy,  Pinal  County 
Drawer  KK.'CTsa  Grande.  Pinal  County 

Box  998.  Eloy,  Pinal  County 

900  M   Brown  Casa  Grande.  Pinal  County . 

Rural  Route  1,  Box  73,  Somerton.  Yuma  County. 
801  N    1st  Ave.  Phoenix,  Yuma  County. 

Post  Office  Box  1710,  Yuma,  Yuma  County  

Post  Office  Box  1009.  Yuma_Yuma  County 

Post  Office  Box  744,  ParkerrVuma  City '. 

Post  Office  Box  T,  Parker.  Yuma  County 

4C4  1st  St .  Eloy.  Yuma  County 

Post  Office  Box  218,  Gadsden.  Yuma  County.... 

Box  Y,  Bouse,  Yuma  County 

Post  Olfice  Box  1294,  Yuma.  Yuma  County 


Amount 


$103.  870 
165. U03 


327, 523 
270, 705 
233.231 
165, 272 
160,883 
157,063 
154.878 
154,650 

152,784 
141,086 
140.458 
128.478 
127.363 
124.274 
121.864 
119.011 
114,086 
113,504 
110,298 
102,247 
141,351 
321,126 
175,601 
112.025 
108,098 

463. 003 
435.  531 
416.606 
388, 259 
350,  552 
327.122 
317,782 
260, 072 
231.805 
208, 378 
207. 575 
182,033 
174,651 
172,128 
169.392 
162,931 
152,682 

147,478 
137.536 
127.959 
125.  560 
121,513 
118.455 
109. 184 
108. 184 
107.378 
105.672 
375, 838 
304. 676 
250. 020 
241,689 
185.740 
175.694 
135.583 
106, 597 
105.759 
104.879 


Stale  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


CALIFORNIA— Continued 

Timco  S)720  South  Washoe,  Mendola,  Fresno  County.. 

McCarthy  &  Hildebrand Box  1,  Burrel.  Fresno  County  _   .  -- 

Coit  Ranch   Inc  .     2578  South  Lyon,  Mendota,  Fresno  County.... 

Schramm  Ranches.  Inc Box  487,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  County 

M   J.  and  R  S  Allen  ..  ""■      "      ""      --   - 

Raymond  Thomas,  Inc  . 
W  J  Ceal. 

Sullivan  &  Gragnani  . . . 
Redlern  Ranches  Inc  .. 
J   E,  0   Neill.  Inc 
Britz  Chemical  Co. . 

Desert  Ranch 

V  C.  Britton. 
Piltbos  Bros    Inc.. 
Telles  Ranch   Inc  ... 

Wood  Ranches 

Hammonds  Ranch   Inc. . 
Summer  Peck  Ranch   Inc 


ARKANSAS 


Marion,  Crittenden  County. 


Kuhn  Rieves  Clarke  Moore  4 

Rn'^H^PIantins  Co  -.     Box  446,  Clarkedale,  Crittenden  County 

C^rlsonBros      .   ..:::"-'"-^:.  Ru.al    Route   1.   Box  568,   Marion.  Crittenden 

County. 

J  F  Twist  Plantation Twist.  Crittenden  County.  

AlDPBros  ■ Crawfordsville,  Crittenden  County.  ...-.^--... 

A  &M  Co E  0  McKnightptr.  Parkin.  Cross  County 

R  A  Pickens  aSoiiCo' Pickens,  Desha  County --- 

Stimson  Veneer  &  Lumber  Dumas.  Desha  County -V- 

Colncrstone  Farm  &  Gin  Co Box  7008.  Pine  Bluff  Jefferson  County 

<;wppt  Bros Widener.  Lee  County, 

Afkansas  Board'ol' Penal  Box  500.  Grady,  Lincoln  County ... 

Howe'LurXr  Co..  Inc Wabash  Phillips  County -- 

Rronk^  Griffin  --  Elaine.  Phillips  County. ----- 

Highland  Lake  Farm:::::: 46  Waverly  Wood,  Helena.  Phillips  County...— 

Alexander  Farms.  Inc .    ■  do  _ ,.  r„  „.- 

E  Ritter&Co  --•  Marked  Tree.  Poinsett  County .- 

Dan  Portis  Lepanto.  Poinsett  County 

Wesson  Farms.  Inc Victoria,  south  Mississippi  County ..-,. 

A, morel  Planting  Co Armorel.  south  Mississippi  County..     .... 

J  A  Crosthwait  Box  351,  Osceola,  south  Mississippi  County..... 

Rutus  C.  Branch Joiner,  south  Mississippi  County 

C  I  Lowrance  &  Sons Driver,  south  Mississippi  County 

J  G  Adams  &S011 Hughes.  St  Francis  County   

Miller  Lumber  Co Mananna.  51  Francis  County 


247.421 

127.868 
126,465 

108,097 
102,223 
116.334 
244, 265 
105,458 

125,893 
107.694 
177,207 

296.864 
162.914 
141.657 
111.402 
198.759 
138.205 
206. 354 
167.232 
144,160 
130,991 
101,657 
124.702 
113,307 


CALIFORNIA 

Boston  Ranch  Co Star  Route  2.  Box  100  Lemoore.  Fresno  County. 

lack  Harris  Inc  Box  248.  Five  Points,  Fresno  County.    ..   

Airway  Farinsrni::::::::..:..  Equitable   BIdg.,    Room   614,    Fresno.   Fresno 

County.                                 ^      , 
Savage  Tivy  Valley  Ranch 222  West  Shaw,  Fresno.  Fresno  County 


458,020 
414,970 
329, 228 

256. 147 


Post  Office  Box  925,  Coalinga,  Fresno  County.. 

25810  Avenue  11,  Madera,  Fresno  County 

Box  427,  Mendota,  Fresno  County 

Box  128  A,  Tranquillity  Fresno  County 

Box  305  Dos  Palos,  Fresno  County .. 

Post  Office  Box  2114,  Fresno,  Fresno  County.     . 

Post  Office  Box  356,  Five  Points,  Fresno  County. 

47375  West  Dakota  Fitebaugh   Fresno  County,  . 

Post  Office  Box  397,  Firebaugh   Fresno  County.. 

2141  Tuolumne,  Fresno,  Fresno  County. .  •  .     .- 

46031  West  Nees   Fiiebaugh    Fresno  County... 

Post  Office  Box  247   Lemoore  Fresno  County... 

47375  West  Dakota  Firebaugh,  Fresno  County... 

,„ ,^,  ,^„„  „„,., „  Post  Office  Box  507,  Mendota,  Fresno  County... 

Linneman  Ranches,  Inc Post  Office  Box  156,  Dos  Palos,  Fresno  County.. 

Wm   Erickson  5250  West  Jefferson,  Fresno  Fresno  County 

Weeth  Ranches,  inc.- Box  924,  Coalinga,  Fresno  County   - 

Giusti  Farms  Suite  904  2220  Tulare   Fresno    Fresno  County. 

O'Neill  Farms  Inc  Post  Office  Box  5,  Huron,  Fresno  County..  

Rabb  Bros      '  Box  736,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  County 

Oeavenport  Ranches.  Inc 910  East  Swift,  Fresno,  Fresno  County        . 

H   B   Murphy  Co  -  -  Post  Office  Box  74,  Brawley,  Imperial  County.. - 

Elmore  Co  .  Post  Office  Box  119.  Brawlev.  Imperial  County.. 

Jack  Elmore  Box  156,  Brawley.  Imperial  County 

Sinclair  Rancties Box  234,  Calipatria,  Imperial  County 

Russell  Bros.  Ranches.  Inc Box  275.  Calipatria,  Impena  County 

W.  E.  Young  8.  W.  E.  Young,  Box  267.  Calipatria.  Imperial  County. 

i,„,n»Co  .  1567  Elm.  El  Centra.  Imperial  County.. 

Stafford  Hannon Post  Office  Box  1141.  Brawley.  Imperial  County. 

J  H   Benson  Est  Box  239.  Brawley.  Imperial  County 

Donald  H  Cox     '  560  Morth  8th,  Brawley,  Imperial  County 

Stephen  H   Elmore"     Post  Office  Box  54.  Brawley,  Imperial  County... 

CT  Dearborn  Post  Office  Box  6055,  Calipatria  Imperial  County. 

Neil  Fifield  Co      '"  Route  2,  Box  26,  Brawley,  Imperial  County 

AntoneBorchard'CoJ.: -  200  Andnta  PI  ,  Brawley,  Imperial  County 

Donald  K  Donley  ^ 2454  5th  St..  Yuma,  Ariz,.  Imperial  County 

AdSmek  &  Dessert  ■■•":..•..  Post  Office  Box  787,  Seeley,  Imperial  County.... 
GrisetBros  "  ■     2324  Oakmont  Ave.,  Santa  Ana.  Imperial  County. 

Fifield  Land  to Route  2.  Box  25,  Brawley.  Imperial  County 

Raymond  OXonnel*  Son Route  1,  Box  73,  Brawlev,  Imperial  County 

Williams  8.  Ouick Box  217.  Calipatria.  Imperial  County. .. 

Gerald  R  Elmore ' "  Post  Office  Box  603,  Calipatria,  Imperial  County. 

Jack  Bros.  &  McBumey.  Inc Post  Office  Box  116,  Brawley,  Imperial  County 

Hugh  Hudson  Ranches': Post  Office  Box  201,  Calipatria  Imperial  County.. 

Georee  B  Willoughby.. Box  860, El  Centro.  Imperial  County.. 

Chas  Vonderahe  6135  Rockhurst  Dr ,  San  Diego,  I  mperial  County. 

Calilornia  Sturees  Ginning  Co     . .  Box  409.  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Imperial  County  -  .. 

Dixie  Ranches  Post  Office  Box  585,  El  Centro,  I  mperial  County.. 

Guimarra  Vineyard  Corp  .   .  Box  1969,  Bakerstield,  Kern  County.  ..^..... 

WB  Camp  I  Sons       Post  Office  Box  2028,  Bakerstield,  Kern  County.. 

B'v'Farms  &  Miller  &  Lux 550  Kearney.  San  Francisco,  Kern  County 

Houchin  Bros  Farming      Box  493.  Buttomwillow,  Kern  County. 

C  J  Vienolo  ..  Box  1268,  Shatter.  Kern  County 

r^azzieFarms  '  Box  698,  Arvin.  Kern  County .       .         . 

Palr^Farmrinc:::::::::::::..  4016    Stockdale    Highway.    Bakerstield.    Kern 

County. 

D   M   Bryant  Jr  Box  540.  Pond,  Kern  County... 

M  &R  Sheep  Co  trust        ....  Post  Office  Box 95,  Oildale,  KernCounty...  

Reynold  MMettler  .-.  Post  Office  Box 473,  Bakerstield.  KernCounty.--- 

McKittnck  Ranch    1921  Bradtord,  Bakerstield,  KernCounty 

M  &     Farms     Post  Office  Box  700.  Delano,  Kern  County. 

R.riar  Bros     Rural  Route  1.  Box 860,  Bakerstield,  KernCounty. 

Ridseside  Fa'rm's ""'.:-..  Bakerstield  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Bakers- 

'  ■  field,  Kern  County, 

Kern  Vallev  Farms  Box  184,  Arvin,  Kern  County. 

Em  H   Mettler&Sons"'       Box  1298.  Shatter,  KernCounty 

cTttamBfos  ::';..-  Ru'al    R°"<e   6.    Box    215.    Bakerstield. 

County. 

Teion  Ranch  Co  ...  Post  Office  Box  1560,  Bakerstield.  Kern  County. . 

Wheeler  Farms Rural  Route  1,  Box  760,  Bakerstield,  Kern  County. 

Milham  Farms Post  Office  Box  976.  Bakerstield.  Kern  County -- - 

WillisSKurU ':  Rural  Route  5,  Box  522  R,  Bakerstield.  Kern 

County.  ,,  ,,         ,, 

TwinFarms Ruf^l   Route   1,    Box  91.    Buttonwillow.    Kern 

D„„.  Bros  Rural  Route  7  Box  470,  Bakerstield,  Kern  County. 

rnherk-WestCo' -  626  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles   Kern  County... 

MarvnLane       '.'.'. 564  Central  Ave,  Shatter,  KernCounty...     .. 

Westlake  Farms 23311  Newton  Ave  ,  Stratford,  Kings  County.. .- 

Vernon  LThomas'lnc' Post  Office  Box  8,  Huron.  Kings  County.. 

GHkev  Farms  Inc  .  Post  Office  Box  426  Corcoran   Kings  County. .  -. 

West  Haven  FarmmVCo  '     24487  Rd.  140,  Tulare,  Kings  County. 

J  G  Stone  Land  Co         Box  146  Stratford.  Kings  County  

Borba  Bros  5521  22d  Ave.,  Riverdale,  Kings  County. 

R  A   Rowan  Co    ';:::: 458  south  SpnngSt..  Los  Angeles,  Kings  County. 

Kern  River  Delta  Farms Post  Office  Drawer  D.  Wasco   Kings  County. 

Botol  Farming  ....  Post  Office  Box  386,  Corcoran   Kings  County-     . 

WeslevHaS Post  Office  Box  995,  Corcoran,  Kings  County... . 

1    Hade^Yocum --  -  9256  Kansas  Ave,  Hantotd,  Kings  County 

I    Newhall  Land  &  Farming 5002  El  Nido  Rd,  El  Nido.  Madera  County 

Scbuh  Bros  -      377  Circle  Dr.,  Chowchilla,  Madera  County 

RedTooR^nch Post  Office  Box  1,  Red  Top,  Madera  County 

WoltsenLand  &  Cattle Box  311.  Los  Banos,  Merced  County. . 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms  ...  Post  Office  Box  547,  Los  Banos,  Merced  County. 

Bowles  Farmmg  Co   ...V.  11609  H»retord,  Los  Banos,  Werced  Count/. 

San  Juan  Shing  Co.:.:  .  Route  1,  i3ox  171B,  Dos  Palos  Merced  County.., 

Wiko  Produce  Co''       ..: Post  Office  Box  152,  BIythe  Riverside  County. .. 

Rivemew  Farm  &  Cattle  Co Route  1.  Box  151,  BIythe.  Riverside  County.. 

John  Norton  Farms  Post  Office  Box  1000.  BIythe.  Riverside  Coun  y.. 

Clarence  Rob  nson Post  Office  Box  1054,  BIythe.  Riverside  County.. 

Kennedy  B°os        Post  Office  Box  275,  Indio.  Riverside  County.... 

C  J.  Shannon iSons::::::::::.  2448?  Rd.  m.  Tulare.  Julare  County     

Nichols  Farms  Inc  ..--..  13762  1st  Ave..  Hanlord.  Tulare  County     

Kts  Farms  ir^::::::::::....  15355  Rd.  192.  Portervme,  Tulare  County 


Kern 


}230. 969 
228.215 
214,976 

207,605 

195,942 

194, 343 

192.803 

191.109 

173.255 

154.382 

151.190 

147.  399 

145.758 

133.805 

131.249 

131. U55 

127.774 

127.389 

120,713 

119.296 

116.932 

113.768 

109,670 

101,046 

100.301 

442.32/ 

359. 740 

299. 888 

208.972 

206.916 

198.  852 

179.695 

159.070 

166.795 

161.504 

159,728 

159.472 

144.715 

140.010 

134.506 

125.485 

121.243 

115.460 

110.565 

107.433 

105.114 

104.860 

102.887 

102. 168 

101.991 

101.674 

101.299 

278.721 

238.816 

237.271 

228. 240 

201.321 

186.259 

180,490 

177.597 

175,597 
149,311 
138.028 
134.195 
131.147 
126.321 

123.809 
122.718 
120,  482 

115,802 
113.959 
110.633 
106.596 

105.  S55 

103.875 

103.011 

102.678 

363. 652 

305.653 

274.314 

180.003 

170.554 

156.870 

155,424 

136.668 

117.331 

111.401 

107.184 

181.684 

112.350 

100, 374 

213,930 

180,954 

126,049 

108.462 

359.261 

305. 900 

160, 985 

158,585 

132,173 

257.931 

140.341 

124.91-3 
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state  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


CALIFORNIA— Continued 


Rnv  D  Murray  Route  1.  Box  3.  Earlimart.  Tulare  County. 

G  L  Pratt.  ..v.:::::::::::.-..  31599  Rd.  132,  Vlsalia.  Tulare  county.   .. 


A   E  Paneita  Farnij 12771  Rd.  112.  Tipton,  Tulare  County. 

L  W.  Mernt  Estate 11188  Rd.  192,  Porterville,  Tulare  County. 


COLORADO 
J.  Baughman  Tr - 


Box  1178,  Liberal.  Kans,  Kit  Carson  County. 


FLORIDA 


Talisman  Sugar  Corp Box  814,  Belle  Glade,  Palm  Beach  County 

Florida  Sugar  Corp  Box  1001,  Belle  Glade,  Palm  Beach  County 

A  Duda8.Sons    .  .— Ovieda.  Palm  Beach  County 

715  Farms  Ltd  Box  D.  Pahokee,  Palm  Beach  County 

New  Hope'Sugar  Co  314  Royal  Point  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Beach  County. 

Closter  Farms  Inc     '       Box  698,  Belle  Glade,  Palm  Beach  County 

S  N  Knight  Sons  Inc       .     ...  Box  7.  Belle  Glade.  Palm  Beach  County.  


HAWAII 


rWA  Plantation  Co 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co,   Ltd 

Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Inc 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co..  <... 
McBryde  Sugar  Co,   Ltd... 

Puna  Sugar  Co..  Ltd 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co  .  

Laupahoehoc  Sugar  Co — 
Hutchinson  Sugar  Co..  Ltd. 

Olokele  Sugar  Co..  Ltd 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co.. 

Hamakua  Mill  Co _. 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 

Gay  &  Robinson.     

Kilauea  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 


Box  2990.  Honolulu 

Box  3230,  Honolulu  

Post  Olf'ce  Box  3470.  Honolulu.; 

Puhi  Rural  Station,  Lihuo 

Post  Oflice  Box  3470.  Honolulu. 
Box  3440.  Honolulu. 

,  Box  3230.  Honolulu 

,  Box  3020.  Honolulu 

!  ..,   do -. 

Post  Ofhce  Box  3470,  Honolulu. 

do - 


-do 


Box  3020,  Honolulu 

Box  3440,  Honolulu 

Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu. 

Makaweli 

Post  Olfice  Box  3470,  Honolulu. 


IOWA 

Charles  Lakin Emerson,  Sac  County 

LOUISIANA 

Scopena  Plantation Rural  Route  1,  Bossier  Cily.  Bossier  County 

George  Y.irbrough  England,  Catahoula  County 

J   P  Brown  Box  329.  Lake  Providence,  East  Carroll  County.. 

Dellic  Farm  &  Timber  Co..  inc..  El  Dorado,  East  Carroll  County 

Hollybrook  Land  Co.,  Inc Lake  Providence,  East  Carroll  County 

Barhamliic Care  ot  Joe  Barham.  Oak  Hidge,   f^orehouse 

County. 
J.  H.  Williams Route  1,  Box  211.  Natchitoches.  Natchitoches 

County. 

Sterling  Sugars  Inc  Post  Office  Box  572.  Franklin.  St.  Mary  County.. 

Southcoast  Corp Rural    Route    1.    Napoleonville,    Terrebonne 

County. 
Southdown.  Inc Box  52378.  New  Orleans,  Terrebonne  County... 

MISSISSIPPI 

Robbins  &  Long Rosedale.  Bolivar  County 

DanSehgman Shaw,  Bolivar  County.. .--... -..-.---.--... 

Allen  Gray  Est Walt    Bosecker.    agent.    Mount   Carmel,    III.. 

Bolivar  County. 

Brooks  Cotton  Co Shelby,  Bolivar  County    

J  A  Howarth.Jr Route  2.  Cleveland,  Bolivar  County 

J  G  Gourlay  : Rosedale,  Bolivar  County 

r.icMurchy  Farms Box  181,  Duncan,  Bolivar  County 

John  B.  IWcKee,  Jr Friars  Point,  Coahoma  County 

Roy  Flowers Mattson,  Coahoma  County 

Kline  Planting  Co Alligator,  Coahama  County 

Roundaway  Planting  Co -do        

Oakhurst  Co Box  335,  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  County 

J  H  Sherard  &  Son Sherard,  Coahoma  County 

Garrett  8.  Son  .  Rural  Route  2.  Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County 

King  &  Anderson  inc      Post  Office  Box  745.  Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County. 

Fred  Tavaleli  &  Sons 1101  West  2d.  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  County 

R  W  Jones  &  Sons,  Inc Lula,  Coahoma  County 

P  L  Sanders Walls,  De  Soto  County 

Baniis  &  Co Hernando,  De  Soto  County 

Howard  8.  BIythe  Pit Lake  Cormorant.  De  Soto  County 

Egypt  Planting  Co Cruger,  Holmes  County 


Stonewall  Planting  Co 

J    E,  Cunningham.  Jr 

Blanche  R.Slough 

B.W.  Smith  Planting  Co... 
James  E.  Coleman. 


\ 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


Post  Office  Box  U.  Thornton,  Holmes  County... 

.  Tchula,  Holmes  County 

.  Care  ot  T.  L  Reed  III.  Belzoni.  Humphreys 
County. 

.  Louise,  Humphreys  County. 

.      .  Rural  Route4  Yazoo  City.  Humphreys  County... 

C.  B.  Box  Co -.  Midnight.  Humphreys  County 

Gordon  &  Partridge Louise,  Humphreys  County 

Nerren  Bros Isola,  Humphreys  County 

W.  T.  Touchberry..  Glen  Allan.  Issaquena  County 

Buckhorn  Planting  Co Rural  Route  2,  Greenwood,  Leflore  County. 

Wildwood  Plantation Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Leflore  County. 

West  Inc Box  274,  Tchula.  Leflore  County 

FaurFifths  Plantation Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Leflore  County 

The  Brown  Farm... Schlater.  Leflore  County 

0  F.  Bledsoe  Plantation Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood,  Leflore  County 

Race  Track  Plantation do - 

Annapeginc Care  of  Rufus  Stainback,  Winter  City,  Leflore 

County. 

L  W.  Wade  Farms.  Inc Box  1136.  Greenwood.  Leflore  County 

W,  H.  &  J.  C.  Morgan Morgan  City.  Leflore  County 

Roebuck  P.anlation Sidon.  Leflore  County 

New  Hope  Plantation 411  Barton  St.  Greenwood     eflore  County 

J  W.  Patrick Post  Office  Box  163,  Canton.  Madison  County... 

Yar.dell  Bros Vance.  Quitman  County 

set  &  Co Marks.  Qurtman  County - 


$116,962 
113,921 
107,586 
102,289 


280, 429 


4^9.178 
212,454 
158.080 
131,484 
120.956 
116.890 
110.784 


486. 233 
430. 061 
392,900 
373.325 

347.042 
330. 736 
321.637 
320.735 
315.779 
312.231 
310.577 
309.913 
381.880 
222.457 
194.412 
184.559 
181,540 


107,136 


127,927 
154,031 
177.S93 
112.600 
111,175 
115,830 

163,749 

no.  876 
280.780 

185,662 


155,989 
149,547 
135.939 

116,559 

113,403 

110,476 

101.739 

256.363 

210.832 

150. 434 

147,540 

124.816 

121,018 

118,002 

115,441 

114,569 

109,583  . 

195,934 

123.064 

113.232 

113.696 

101.494 

101.487 

140,477 

133.764 
115.510 
108.145 
103.303 
102.184 
134.043 
203.193 
156.518 
149.414 
142.798 
129, 829 
116,157 
106,  528 
105.920 

104.140 
103.  748 
103, 508 
102.237 
107.709 
167. 068 
122.563 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

John  B  Ford      Darling,  Quitman  County 

Pantherburn  Co Pantherburn.  Sharkey  County 

Cameta  Plantation.  Inc Anguilla,  Sharkey  County 

Hagan  &  Bruton Hollandale,  Sharkey  County 

Murphy  Jones Ndla  Vuma,  Sharkey  County 

H  G  Carpenter Rolling  Fork,  Sharkey  County 

Duncan  Farms.  Inc Inverness.  Sunflower  County.  

Eastland  Plantation,  Inc Doddsville,  Sunflower  County ^.. 

Brooks  Farms Drew  Sunflower  County 

William  M   Pitts      Indianola.  Sunflower  County 

Topanga  Came  Farm... Lake  Cormorant,  Sunflower  County 

R  U.  Malletic  '., - Box  578.  liidiaiiola.  Sunflower  County 

Lipe  Farms,  Inc.:.     : .Care    o|    George    Lipe.    Indianola,    Sunflower 

County, 

Billups  Plantation,  Inc. Indianola,  Sunflower  County 

W  D  Patterson Rome.  Sunflower  County 

m:t. Hardy. .       Webb,  lalih.ilche  County 

Mike  P  Slurdivant  Glendora,  Ttlah.ilche  County    

Hoparka  Plantation,  .  Cjie  of  F.  M,  Mitchener.  Sumner,  Talatiatctie 

Cnunly. 

B  F  Harbert  Rnhinsonville.  Tunica  County -.. 

Richard  Watson   ..  Tunica.  Tunica  County 

U   0   Bibb  Jr  Box  122.  Tunica,  lunica  County ,. 

Paul  Battle  Jr  Box  232.  Tunica.  Tunica  County 

Abbay  &  Leatherman,  inc Robinsonville.  Tunica  County 

Potter  Bios    Inc  Box  349.  Areola.  Washington  County 

Live  Oak  Plantation.. Areola,  Washington  County 

H   K  Hammett&Sons --.-  Box  512.  Gieenville,  Washington  County 

Trail  Lake  Pl.-nlation Iralake.  Washingtdn  County 

Toriey  Wood  &  Son.. Holland-.le,  Washington  Coi,nly 

R  A   Ingram  Leiand,  V/.ishington  County..    

Holly  Ridge  PlanlingCo Holly  Ridge.  Washington  County        

Baker  Planting  Co Box  337.  Leiand.  Washington  County 

I   D  Nunnery  Areola,  Washington  County. ,.    ..  ...     ..         . 

Walker  Farms,  !nc Care  ol  George  R  Walker,  Stoneville,  Washing. 

Ion  County. 

J   C  Sides  &  Sons  Colleeville.  Yalobusha  County     .     

E  T   Jordan  &  Sons     .         Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City.  Yazoo  County 

Lakeview  Planting  Co Rur?1  Route  4.  Yazoo  City.  Yazoo  County 

H  S  Swayze       Route  2.  Benton.  Yazoo  County : 

Harrison  Lvans Shuqualak.  Noxubee  County 

t.'.lSSOURI 


f.,  P.  Coleman,  Jr.. Sikeston.  Scoti  County 

MONTANA 

Campbell  Farm.ng Hardin  Mountain.  Big  Horn  County 

NEVADA 

Walter  J.  Williams 1223  Pari,  Crcle.  Las  Vegas,  Nye  County. 

NEW  MEXICO 


$101,396 
212,303 
125,287 
116,990 
116.930 
108.704 
161.615 
157.930 
123. 598 
119,032 
111,851 
108.554 
1 02. 197 

101,040 
100,759 
168.425 
122,640 
101,196 

131,791 
124.  UH 
1U6.243 
105,687 
lOi.  165 
257, 169 
248.996 
155.564 
151,175 
136.531 
127.189 
122.286 
111.0U9 
110.728 
108.627 

114.015 
117,089 
115.800 
106.379 
192,072 


103,271 


Emma  G.  Lawrence Hobbs,  Lea  County -. 

Jerry  Lynn  Hilburn Box  155.  Columbus,  Luna  County 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

McNair  Farms,  Inc T  J  Harris,  Rural  Route  3,  Red  Springs,  Robeson 

County. 
Southern  National  Bank Lumberton,  Robeson  County 


PUERTO  RICO 

Luce  &  Co    Box  1972.  Aguirre - 

Antonio  RoigSucrsS.  En  C Box  487.  Humacao 

C  Brewer,  PR.  Co -  Box  877,  Caguas 

Sucn  J.  SerraHes Box  A.  Mercedita 

A.  Martinez  Jr..  trustee Box  215.  Aguadilla 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

lawrence  E.  Pence -  Route  1,  Box  93.  McColl,  Marlboro  County. 

W.  R.  Mayes Hayesville.  Sumter  County 

TENNESSEE 

Riggan  Plant  ngCo 

TEXAS 

Three  Way  Land  Co , 

H.  H.  Moore  and  Sons 

Tom  J.  Moore 

Est  Geo  C  Chance 

Porter  &  Wentz  Inc 


Box  978.  West  Memphis  /^r.  Shelby  County- 


Oscar  Maytield  &  Sons.. 

Martha  M.  Russell 

John  A.  Abbott... 

Hill  Farms 

J.  K.Griffith - 

John  A,  Wheeler 

F,  0.  Mastcn... 

Leslie  Mitchell 

Bill  Weaver 

Delmar  Durrett 

Talt  McGee ■ 

Lee  Moor  Farms 

Basil  Abate 

Marble  Brothers. 

Texas  Department  ol  Corrections. 

trceli  Givens ■ 

Rio  Farms  Inc - 

Helen  Engelman  Stegle 

Krenmueller  Farms 


Dekalb.  Bowie  County 

Box  7.  Navasota.  Brazos  County 

Navasota,  Brazos  County 

307  South  Main.  Bryan.  Burleson  County. . .  .  . 
Post   Office    Box   870,    Brownsville,   Cameron 
County. 

Taft,  Cameron  County.. 

Route  3.  Box  21.  San  Benito.  Cameron  County 

Route  2.  Harlingen.  Cameron  County 

Hart.  Castro  County    

Route  2,  Morion,  Cochran  County 

Route  1.  Larenzo.  Cochran  County 

Route  2.  Sudan,  Cochran  County 

Box  848.  Crosbvton,  Crosby  County 

502  South  Houston.  Lamesa.  Dawson  County 

Box  1081.  Amarillo.  Deal  Smith  County 

Box  69.  Hereford.  Deaf  Smith  County 

Clint.  El  Paso  County 

Box  99.  Bremond.  Falls  County 

Box  91,  South  Plains.  Floyd  County  

Central  Farm  520,  Sugarland,  Fort  Bend  County.. 

Box  817,  Abernathy,  Hale  County 

Edcouch,  Hidalgo  County 

Box  307,  Lisa,  Hidalgo  CoJinty 

Route  1  Box  77  ,San  Juan,  HidJigo  County 


166. 336 


105,271 


135,869 

101,724 


297.570 
148,343 


471.952 
366,033 
289. 141) 
250.121 
135.595 


107.515 
138.812 


105.309 


1 56. 052 
302. 799 
292. 555 
141.422 
143.778 

128.135 
121.962 
116.966 
122.528 
306. 149 
168, 547 
103.308 
109.899 
158,636 
129.768 
119.143 
102.474 
117,558 
117,251 
335. 777 
163.1 50 
128. 515 
128.312 
127.411 


I 
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roXGRF.SSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE  May  23,  1968 

1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  JIOO.OOO  TO  J499.999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)— Continued 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


TF«  AS—  "ontinued 

bharv  Farms  Inc   . . . 
Lloyd  M.  Benlsen 

I  W  Wallace  &  Sons 

R  T  Hoovef  Farms 

W  t   AtmsHonj 

Uuie  Farms      

Coyanosa  Farms    .. 

Belding  Farms  Inc 

C  and  C  Farms 

Marshall  C.  Rudd«r 

tlvm  Crow 

Kesey  Bros 

Worsham  Bros  .. 
Kenneth  Lindemann.  _ 
Clark  &  Roberts 

Smallwood  Farms 

Trani-Pecos  Dairy 


Box  433   Mission  Hidalgo  County.  t^25.711 

Post  Office  Box  593   Mission  Hidalgo  County.  ..  108,904 

Box929   tdinburg,  Hidalgo  County 107.234 

Box  816  Fabens  Hudspeth  County.. 202,222 

Route  2  Box  18.  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County 105.419 

Satartia,  Mis    Maverick  County "^'M 

Box  235  Coyanosa  Pecos  County 206.847 

Route  1  Belding  Farms    Fort  Stockton,  Pecos  150.117 

County.  ,,.  „., 

Box  1387,  Fort  Stockton,  Pecos  County  124.086 

Box  394  Fort  Stockton  Pecos  County  t        122.368 

Box  1130  Pecos  Pecos  County   .  108.857 

Box  1368,  Pecos  Reeves  County  •        193.844 

Box  1411,  Pecos.  Reeves  County  'l?'^?; 

Box  1947,  Pecos,  Reeves  County  172.042 

1927  Jackson,  Pecos,  Reeves  County  167,093 

Box  1507,  Pecos,  Reeves  County  ^       '^''    ,„ 

Box  1383.  Pecos,  Rjpves  County  u5, 170 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


TEXAS— ContiBiwd 

W   W   Hill  

Ml  Vida  Farms.  Inc.   

Joe  Lee  McMahon 

Reetex  Farms  .- 

W  T   Lattner  &  Son 

John  W.  Nigluzzo 

F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc 

Charles  Roos,  III -  > 

Warner  Reid. 

W  T  Waggoner  Trust  Estates  .. 
Sebastian  Cot  &  Gr  Corp.. . 
Norment  Foley. 

WASHINGTON 

Broughton  Land  Co 
Department  ol  Natural  Resource. 


2203  Johnson,  Pecos,  Reeves  County $123,867 

Box  1210,  Pecos.  Reeves  County 111,223 

Box  68,  Verhaien,  Reeves  County 109,  711 

Box  741    Pecos,  Reeves  County 108.285 

2114  lolinson,  Pecos,  Reeves  County 102.220 

Box  786  Hearne,  Robertson  County 108,219 

Care  ol  R.  0,  Burns,  manager,  Lisa,  San  Patricio  163, 838 
County. 

Bo    501,  Rio  Grande  City.  Starr  County 101,403 

Box  694,  Tuha,  Swisher  County 128,198 

Box  2130  Vernon,  Wilbarger  County 143.702 

Box  104  Sebastian.  Willacy  County 149,811 

801  North  Cherry  St,  Uvalde,  Zavala  County —  121.132 


Post  Office  Box  27,  Daylon,  Columbia  County.. 
Box  7,  Ephrala,  Whitman  County 


122,730 
166. 396 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  J5O.0OO  TO  $»9.999  Ul^CfR  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 


State  and  name 


Address 


t 


!        i  Amdknt 


ALABAMA 

McQueen  Smith  Farms Care  ol  W.  H.  Murtee.  Prattville.  Autauga  Codnly.  j 

W.  L  Corcoran  ..;: Rural  Route  2.  Eulaula,  Barbour  County. 

Ben  F,  Bowaen._„ do 

Dean  Pruetl  Rural  Route  2.  Altoona,  Blount  County 

W    t   4W  C  Reid Cherokee,  Colbert  County.    .. 

Hcibert  C  Harris.  Jr -Box  K,  Cherokee,  Colbert  County 

Beers  Bros Tyler.  Dallas  County. 

Limes  A  Minter.  Jr do - •-.---   ■ 

iv   I   Chandler  &Son$ Moundville.  Hale  County ...... 

G  T  Hamilton        Rural  Route  2,  Hillsboro,  LawrenceCounty..i.  . 

Aibermarle  Corp Box  215.  Courtland,  Lavurence  County . . 


Guy  Parker. 

Dewberry  Bros 

Dan  Claborn 

Grady  Windle  ParKer... 
McDonald  Farms..  ... 
Joe  £   Muiphy.;. 

Walter  3  Shaw 

Glennes  V  Moore 


Courtland.  Lawrence  Coi^pty 

.   ...  Wheeler,  Lawrence  County 

Box  242,  Courtland,  Lawrence  County.     : 

Box  0,  Coiutland,  Lawrence  County 

.  ..  Madison,  Lrfrtestone  County 

Rural  Route  1,  Tanner,  Limestone  County 

'.'...1       do  -  ■ 

>„c....^o  .   ...™,v  Belle  Mina,  Limestone  County 

Gene  Thomas  Burgreen...   Rural  Route  1.  Madison.- Lifiestone  County 

Brady  C  Rhyne  Benton,  Lowndes  County    . .. 

A  L  Lajenby  Jr  Rural  Route  2,  Auburn,  Macon  County 

Douglass  &  Vandivet Ru'al  Route  2.  Madison.  Madison  County.. 

Clyde  Dublin    Madison,  Madison  County 

Carl  A.  Williams .do ..;--,,       . 

John  W  McCrary      Rural  Route  2,  Madison,  Madison  County 

Do  .-  do  .- 

I  C  Moore  Mercantile  Co..     .   .  Rural  Route  1,  Marion.  Perry  County.   ..-. 

Noriis  K  Waites  Harpersville.  St  Clair  County .' 

W  M  Wisener  Rural  Route  2.  Tallassee,  Tallapoosa  County... 

ARIZONA 

J  L  Kidd  Jr  1207  West  Ave  H,  Lovington,  Cochise  County. 

0  &  R  Farms  Route  2,  Box  167,  Chandler.  Maricopa  Colintv. 

Phelps  &  Palmer  222  North  Weslood  St ,  Mesa,  Maricopa  C(*nty  . 

Aoodrow  Lewis  -  SOOWestToledo,  Chandler,  Maricopa  Couiily 

H»nfy  L  Voss  48  West  Glenn  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Maricopa  County  . 

/Vallace  Bales    401  North  6th  Ave,  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County 

AZ  Pest  Control  Co  Post  Office  Box  968.  Glendale.  Maricopa  County. 

Power  Ranches  Inc         Rural  Route  Box  72.  Higley,  Maricopa  County... 

W   A  Heiden&'Son Box  576.  Buckeye.  Maricopa  County. . .    . 

A   H  Haggard  Jl  Route  1.  Box  35.  Buckeye.  Maricopa  CourUy. .. 

lavis  H  Jones  .    Route  1,  Box  74,  Buckeye,  Maricopa  Couifly 


W2.427 
77,084 
74.812 
93,010 
44.394 
64.856 
56.925 
53,212 
70,799 
89.011 
?6.677 
67,309 
82,278 
54.401 
i53.440 
177.989 
76. 838 
59. 293 
.7. 729 
i4,  769 
293 
1I.6O8 
57.210 
«0.995 
S8.  598 
»55.  510 
55,418 
31.436 
So.  879 
I53, 796 


Post  Office  Box  338.  Buckeye,  Ma ricopa  County .. . 
Post  Office  Box  37,  Glendale.  Maricopa  CoUJity. . . 
Route  2.  Box  780.  Peoria.  Maricopa  County . 

Route  1.  Box  115,  Chandler,  Maricopa  Coui'ty 

Post  Office  Box  2003,  Phoenix,  Maricopa  (;ounly. 


Route  1,  Box  44.  Queen  Creek,  Maricopa  Ctfunty.. 

WW Route  4,  Box  769.  Phoenix,  Maricopa  Coun^ 

" '     Box  228,  Gila  Bend.  Maricopa  County  . .  j 

Route  2.  Box  95.  Chandler.  Maricopa  County — 
,  Morlensen,     Route  2,  Box  550,  Tempe,  MJricopa  County  .     . 


Jacob  S.  Stephens. 
Arena  Co.  of  Arizona. 

Chico  Farms 

J.  S.  Hoopes 

Don  B.  Co.. 

Skousen  &  Hastings.. 

Sutton  Bros 

S   &  P  Farms  Inc... 
Ben  Riggs  &  Son. 
M.  I.  Vance  and  J.  A. 

F  M  Gorrell  Star  Route  Box  170.  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County. 

King  Farms  .  Route  1.  Box  162,  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County... 

James  M  Hamilton.   ■   Route  2.  Box  152.  Chandler.  Mancopa  County... 

Barney-Mecham                      ...  Route  1.  Box  26.  Queen  Creek,  Maricopa  County. 
Carl  E.  Weiler.         3314    East    Monte    Vista,    Phoenix,    Maricopa 

County. 

Roberts  Coplen         Box  25  Laveen.  Maricopa  County..         J  

D  L  Hadley  Route  2,  Box  47,  Chandler.  Maricopa  County 

Joseph  D  Bickman                       .  5304  North  9th  St ,  Phoenix.  Maricopa  County... 
Dougherty  Ranch  4414  North  36th  St ,  Phoenix,  Maricopa  County. . 

Phil  Ladra. 5825  West  Harmont  Or,   Glendale,   Maricopa 

County. 

C  W  Neely     .  Box  172.  Gilbert.  Maricopa  County. 

Painted  Rock  Ranches Box  Q,  Gila  Bend.  Maricopa  County. 

Laveen  Farming  Co  Route  1,  Box  403,  Laveen,  Maricopa  County 

Escobedo  Bros  501  West  Toledo.  Chandler,  Maricopa  County... 

Raymond  D  Schnepf Route  1,  Box  42.  Queen  Creek,  Maricopa  County. 

Dobson  &  Patterson 2345  West  Baseline  Rd,  Mesa,  Mancopa  County. 

Jewell  Turner  Farms Route  1.  Box  275.  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County... 

J   R  Tucker       Route  1,  Box  122,  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County... 

Don  H  Bennett      Post  Office  Box  517,  Buckeye.  Maricopa  County. 

M  B  M  Farms    1315  West  Palm  Lane,  Phoenix,  Mancopa  County. 

I  V  Pace  Box  514,  Chandler,  Maricopa  County  — 

W   P  Haggard  ASon...''. Route  1,  Box  114.  Laveen.  Maricopa  County..     . 

J  L  Golightly  Sr  IIO8  East  4th  Ave,  Mesa,  Maricopa  County.     .. 

J   L  Golightly  Jr  1730  North  Stapley  Dr.,  Mesa,  Maricopa  County. 


f86,014 
99. 609 
«8. 890 
,S4,  000 
.-^3.  500 
S3.  220 
:"91.556 
•89,915 
,«5, 100 
ifl4,800 
;'84.670 
.«1,235 
?^80.  326 
:  79, 233 
r8,004 
I  77.576 
'01. 166 
.*76. 688 
'•76.663 
t,  73. 916 
1573,491 

|-73, 125 
F 73, 091 
r  72,941 
i 69. 601 
,68,435 

> 68.276 

68.232 

67,712 

;    65,602 

65,438 

6*,  977 
i64, 124 

: 63, 439 

'  63, 379 
62,628 
61.651 
61,056 
P0,952 
60, 335 
60, 052 
59, 441 
59.392 
58,675 
57,444 


Slate  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


ARIZONA— Continued 


Joe  A  Sheely  Route  1,  Box  64,  Tolleson.  Maricopa  County 

Win  Farms     '  801  North  1st  Ave,  Phoenix,  Maricopa  County.   . 

RS.R.  Ranch...   Post  Office  Box  38,  Litchfield  Park.  Maricopa 

County 

Salt  River  Farms  2550  East  Southern  Ave  ,  Mesa,  Maricopa  County. 

Gladden  Farms        Post  Office  Box  476,  Cashion,  Maricopa  County.. 

Sossaman  Farms Route  1,  Box  74,  Higlcy,  Maricopa  County 

Donald  Wiechens  Route  3,  Box  856,  Glendale,  Mancopa  County... 

C   0  Pitral  &  Sons  Route  1,  Box  12,  Laveen.  Maricopa  County 

Finley  Ranches  Post  Office  Box  196,  Gilbert,  Maricopa  County     . 

[d  weiler  Route  1,  Box  273,  Buckeye,  Maricopa  County... 

William  Hardison        .  Post  Office  Box  98,  Palo  Verde.  Maricopa  County. 

Lee  Wong  Farms.  Inc Post  Office  Box  866,  Glendale,  Maricopa  County. 

Trimble  Farms  Route  2,  Box  345,  Tempe,  Maricopa  County 

Kempton  SSnedigar Route  1,  Box  539,  Tempe,  Maricopa  County..     . 

Chatham  &  Chatham 5853  West  Vista  Ave  ,  Glendale,  Maricopa  County. 

Earl  C   Recker  Co    Post  Office  Box  978,  Mesa,  Maricopa  County 

Schnepf  Farms Route  1,  Box  38,  Queen  Creek,  Maricopa  County. 

George  Knapple Box.    124    Laveen   Stage,    Phoenix,    Maricopa 

County, 

C  8.  W  Ranches,  Inc -  State  Route  Box  17.  Marana,  Pima  County 

Avra  Land  &  Cattle  902  North  Samalayuca,  Tucson,  Pima  County... 

Watson  Farms  Post  Office  Box  156,  Marana,  Pima  County 

J.  Boyd  White -  Route  1,  Box  239,  Marana,  Pima  County 

Buck  Sam  Chu Marana.  Pima  County  .   .    .- 

Bud  Antle  Inc         Box  68,  Red  Rock,  Pinal  County 

Fred  Enke  1405  North  Kadota,  Casa  Grande.  Pinal  County.. 

Anderson-Palmisano  Farms Route  1,  Box  39  A,  Maricopa,  Pinal  County. 

H,  L.  Holland 

Daley  &  Bogle  Farms. 

Crouch  Bros 

Glenn  Lane.. 

C.  Ray  Robinson      . 

Sunset  Ranches,  Inc.. 

Martin  Talla . 

Charles  Urrea  &  Sons. 

Jack  Ralston  

Telles  Ranch  Inc 


Box  L598,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County- 
Route  1  Box  40,  Maricopa,  Pinal  County 

Route  1  Box  32.  Maricopa,  Pinal  County 

871  West  Roosevelt,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County.. 

Box  93,  Eloy,  Pinal  County 

Box  907,  Eloy,  Pinal  County  ,  . . 
Box  658,  Stanfield,  Pinal  County 
3256  East  Main,  Mesa,  Pmal  County. . . 

Box  455,  MaricopS,  Pinai  County 

Box  886,  Eloy,  Pinal  County 

Combs  81  Clegg  Ranches,  Inc Route  1  Box  96,  Queen  Creek,  Pinal  County.. 

Pinal  Farms,  I  nc - .  Box  728,  Stanlield,  Pinal  County  . 

CJ   81  L  Farms  Inc Box  607,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County... 


Edward  Pretzer. 
EmmetlJobe    -  . 
Finley  Bros 
M.  M  Alexander. - 
P.  S  Thompson.. 
Duane  Ellsworth. 
Dunn  Farms. . . 
Franklin  B.  Cox. . 
Marathon  Farms. 
Diwan  Ranches,  Inc 
Alex  St  Norman  Pretzer 
Jay  Wilson 
K.  K.  Skousen. 
J.  H,  Farms. - 

Rex  Neely 

Roy  Wales 

John  Smith , 

Robert  D,  Bechtel. 


401  East  5th  St.,  Eloy,  Pinal  County 

Route  I  Box  53,  Queen  Creek,  Pinal  County 

Box  L96,  Gilbert.  Pinal  County 

Route  1  Box  249,  Eloy,  Pmal  County 

Box  787,  Eloy,  Pinal  County     

Box  138,  Queen  Creek,  Pinal  County 

Route  1  Box  6,  Maricopa,  Pinal  County 

Route  2  Box  189,  Chandler,  Pinal  County 

Box  206.  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County. - . - 

Route  1   Box  485,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County — 

Box  786,  Eloy,  Pmal  County 

Route  2  Box  323,  Casa  Grande,  Pinai  County 

Route  1  Box  85,  Chandler,  Pmal  County 

Box  333,  Coolidge,  Pmal  County. 

483  North  Jay  St ,  Chandler,  Pinal  County 

Box  82,  Queen  Creek,  Pinal  County 

Box  57,  Maricopa,  Pinal  County. 

2020  South  9th  St,  Coolidge,  Pmal  County 

J   B  Johnston  5802  East  Lafayette,  Phoenix,  Pinal  County 

McFaddin  Ranches,  Inc 915  East  McMurray,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County. 

Paul  Carron Route  2,  Box  80,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County 

Independent  Gin  Co Box  J,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County. .    

J  O.Thompson     Route  1,  Box  482,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County... 

Howard  Arthur  Wuertz Route  1,  Box  115A,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County 

OticeSell       ..    - Box  217,  Stanfield.  Pinal  County  

Sunshine  Valley  Ranches Box  788,  Eloy.  Pinal  County...     

Kortsen  &  Kortsen --   Box  477,  Stanfield,  Pinal  County 

Dan  C   Palmer         808  West  Wilson.  Coolidge,  Pinal  County 

Tolby  &  Boulais Route  1,  Box  28,  Tolleson.  Pinal  County 

Larry  R  Scott  Box  273.  Arizona  City,  Pinal  County. .. .       

M.  H.  Montgomery..;. 1301  North  Park,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County 

R.  P.  Anderson Box  1236.  Coolidge,  Pmal  County. 

Guy  Gilbert  Farms Drawer  C,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County . 

Buckshot  Farms,  Inc ....       Box  428.  Stanfield,  Pmal  County 

R  W  Neely  Star  Route  1,  Box  35,  Florence,  Pinal  County — 

C.V.  Hanna.        .    .   Box  1155,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County.     

El  Dorado  Ranch,  Inc Box  607,  Casa  Grande.  Pinal  County 

Bulord  Gladden Route  1,  Box  222,  Casa  Grande,  Pmal  County... 

Pitacho  Buttes  Farms -  Box  DD,  Casa  Grande,  Pmal  County.. 

Hamilton  Farms,  Inc Route  1,  Box  18,  Florence,  Pmal  County 


$56,  340 
56,184 
54,804 

54.274 
54.  207 
54. 124 
53.992 
53.979 
53.626 
53.623 
53.  561 
53.014 
52. 405 
51,952 
51.056 
50,  751 
50.  404 
50,  279 

95.120 
66.732 
55. 426 
52.635 
52.619 
99. 762 
99.  473 
92. 807 
92.  529 
91.703 
91,027 
90. 835 
88.  322 
88.142 
87.540 

85,  879 

86,  504 
86.  067 
84.325 
84.  304 
84.139 
83.694 
81.857 
80.495 
79.671 
79. 320 
76. 545 
74.928 
73.356 
71.573 
71.279 
70,278 
69. 925 
68.625 
68.  494 
67.675 
66.811 
66.777 
66.  580 
65.  766 
65.647 
64.937 
63.682 
63.261 
63.105 
62. 162 
61.986 
61.970 
61.083 
60.670 
60,  550 
60,  167 
58.  587 
58,  394 
58, 232 
58. 156 
57,  545 
57,457 
57,152 
56. 897 
56,249 
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State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


ARIZONA— Continued 

f  Poster  Box  1093,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County... 

S  C.  Farms,  Inc. JI!1 ,.-  Route  1,  Box  16,  Florence,  Pinal  County. 


H  L    KendrIcK  Box  31^,  Eloy,  Pmal  County  

R  B  Elsberrv'"  Box  125,  Coolidge.  Pinal  County  -,„-■■- 

inhn  nermer  1 100  North  Lehmberg,  Casa  Grande,  PmalCounty. 

[niest  McFar'land 306  West  Koyal  Palms,  Phoenix,  Pinal  County... 

Red  Eve  Farms  Ini'"""::  Box  428,  Staiilield,  Pinal  County.  ..   - 

Pmal  Ranches  —  -  Route  1    Box  38,  Queen  Creek,  Pmal  County..  . 

Rnilnev  Kleck Route  1    Box  17-1,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County 

wTl liifr  VVi  eriz -"   911  North  Picacho,  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County.. 

W   S.      FafiTis Box428,  Stanlield.  Pinal  County.      .     

AC   T  Ranches'inc" -"...  Route  1,  Box  247  2,  Hoy,  PmalCourity  ... 

rnclar^d  &  Englaiid     676  West  Palo  Veide,  Coolidge.  Pmal  County  ^  . 

r   fifister  BrSwn     1104  North  Olive  Dr  ,  CasaGtande,  PmalCounty. 

D  H   Cole&Son V.::.  Box  883,  Coolidge.  Pinal  County 

Hilton  C  Sides    5  Lynn  Rd,  Lnglewood,  Co  ,  Pinal  County 

Worth  K  Bartlett' :""..  Box  156,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County.  - 

-     CO  Bros         Route  2,  Box  350,  Casa  Grande,  Pmal  County. .. 

nanSinVh Route  2,  Box  630,  Casa  Grande,  Pina  Couiiy. . - 


Cha 


Florence  Farms  Inc Box  1288,  Coolidge,  Pinal  County      

BlacksLe   "vestment Box  8.  Casa  Grande,  Pinal  County . 

AMawav  RanchefTrust  " Route  1,  Box  59,  CooHdee,  Pmal  County...    . 

M, Inn  K  Pa"lsh  Box  128,  Mohave  Valley,  Yavapai  County 

r  r  S  Fafr^s     '   801  1st  Ave.  Phoenix,  Yuma  County.    . 

w   I  Srott       Rural  Route  1,  Box  695A.  Yuma,  Yuma  County 

Fersuson  Vsons "'■-■  Rural  Route  3,  Box  326,  Yuma.  Yuma  County 

M  I  V  farms    Post  Office  Box  82,  Ehrenberg,  Yuma  County. 

Clavton  Farms  :.  Post  Office  Box  62,  Ehrenberg,  Yuma  County 

r  vdeCurrv       Post  OHice  Box  316,  Scmerton,  Yunia  County.. 

Pete  Pasquinelir-'-"--".".".'.'.'.".-".-  Post  Office  Box  1750,  Yuma,  Yuma  County 

ARKANSAS 


$55, 989 
54,  798 
54.  709 
54.196 
54.042 
53.218 
52,738 
52.406 
52,  4U6 
52,213 
52,  094 
52,  005 
51,935 
51.239 
51.075 
50.  784 
50,686 
50,614 
50,565 
5'),  550 
50,548 
50, 420 
50, 342 
79, 193 
97,159 
94. 167 
77.696 
71.471 
64. 223 
59,421 
51.815 


Gus  Pugh  Sons,  Inc.. 
W  W  &  Earl  Cochran. 
Guy  Botslord 


Portland,  Ashley  County      . 
do 

^"'g^S'" :::::::'stafe''"Route'l,"  BOX  110,  Lake  Village,  Chicot 

County. 

DonPylate Eudora,  Chicot  County 

Allen  B.  Helm.. 
Pirani  &Sons.. 
Mallory  Farms 


Rural  Route  1,  Lamar,  Ms,  Crittenden  County... 

Rural  Route  1,  Turrell.  Crittenden  County 

Chattield,  Crittenden  County. 

Bruins  Plint'inBCoV;'.";;"-----  Hughes,  Crittenden  County 

JO,  E  Beck  Trust do  ...   - 

L^ke&^on'''."-V.".:::::-.'.::'.Careol    L     Taylor,    Jr,    Hughes,    Crittenden" 

County. 
A  Anseletti  Inc  ....  Box  71,  Crawfordsville,  Crittenden  County... 

n  W  RodBers    "2  Missouri.  West  Menphis,  Crittenden  County. 

N  SGarrott8.'Sons .  Proctor,  Crittenden  County. 

farter  Panting  Co    Clarkedale,  Chittenden  County...     

D  &J  Inc  Box  45,  Crawfordsville,  Crittenden  County 

William  B  Rhodes'Co'  ...  Marion,  Criltenden  County  __  ... 

lames  W  Young  Jr    Crawtordsville,  Crittenden  County 

F  T  RaVham  Jr      H31  Main  St.,  Earle.  Crittenden  County 

Rirhland  Plan  Inc ""  R""'  ^oMl.  Hughes.  Crittenden  County.. . 

hm  N'khnis  RuralRouleZ,  Keniiett,  Mo.  Crittenden  County. 

Morrison  Bros'   "' Earle,  Crittenden  County -.- 

0  fleal  &  Son  Vnc .  Crawtordsville,  Crittenden  County. . . 

ailtFtLlnc  -:;;:.   .      Turrell,  Cr.ttenden  county    . 

Pacco  Inc  '''^"  "  — 

Nickev-Eason  Plantation     Hughes,  Crittenden  County^.. ._  

RloodworthCo  ^      Crawtordsville,  Crittenden  County      ---.■.-:•- 

David  Harrison"  J,  .  Post  Office  Box  16341,  Memphis  Tn,  Crittenden 

County, 

Raeland  Plant  Inc  CareofC.  G  Morgan,  Hughes,CritlcndenCounty. 

DanaF  Sulcer -  DBA  Sulcer  Planting  Co.,   Marion,   Cnttenden 

County. 
Alton  Grant  Farms ^      Rural  Route   1,    Box   260,   Turrell,  Crittenden 

County 

FiriRock Hughes,  Crittenden  County . 

John  H.  Johnston:::::"— Rural  Route  2,  Wynne^  (Jr.ttenden  CoiJnW_. 


Johnny  Greer. 


Rural  Route  1,'  Box  100,  Heth,  Crittenden  County. 


Fooleman  SSon""'"  --.-  Marion,  Crittenden  County.  ^      ^- 

Charl^sS  Riggan :..-•  Box  978.  West  Memphis,  Crittenden  County. 

Oliver  B?os  .■;:::; proctor,  cnttenden  county 

Kf;^  ■  ■""::::::::::::'turreH, critten county ;:.::::-:::::::::::::: 

Herman  C.  McDaniel Crawtordsville,  Crittenden  County 

Julan  L,  Hardin.. Marion,  Cnttenden  County 

J  H,  Johnston,  Jr Birdeye,  Cross  County 

H   p  <;ku  Parkin,  Cross  County .. i---v--- 

LeslieNix -    Rural  Route  2,  Box  283,  Wynne.  Cross  County... 

Brooks  Griffiii'.:.: - Ratio,  Desha  County.    

RjYtpr  1  and  Co    Inc  Dcrmott,  Desha  County      a'.:-" 

Clay  Cross  '--'..  Postal  Delivery  Letter  Route,  Dumas,  Desha 

County. 

Tillar,  Drew  County 

McCrory,  Jackson  County 

Allheimer,  Jetlerson  County 

Wabbaseka.  Jefferson  County...      

.  Rural  Route  2,  Altheimer,  Jefferson  County 

Rich'rand"pTantmg  Co""::::::::::  IVIoscow,  Jetfetson  County 

Kennv  Mitchell  Bonds  Il/loscow,  Jetlerson  Counly w     ^ 

Lawrence  E  Taylor ...  Rural  Route  1,  Bradley,  Lafayette  County........ 

H  T  Di^ahunty&Sons Rural  Route  1,  Box  7.  Hughes,  Lee  County 

C  E  Yancey  &  Sons  .  Rural  Route  4,  Marianna,  Lee  County 

Robert  May  Rural  Route  1,  Brickeys,  Lee  County 

Miller  Farms,  Inc Marianna,  Lee  County - -- 

Dick  Ed  Thomas Marianna,  Lee  Coun  y. 

J  t  Ivy  -  Box  428,  Marianna,  Lee  County ■ 

C  M  Cooke ::::::: Bnckeys,  Lee  county 

DanFelton  &  Co Marianna,  Lee  County    ..-....-l 

T  H  Barker  -  Rural  Route  4,  Marianna,  Lee  County  J 

E  J.Chaffin,'jrV.:::::::: Hughes,  Lee  County. 

Eon  Mann  Marianna,  Lee  County 

Holthoff  Bros  Gould,  Lincoln  County.. J 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


ARKANSAS — Continued 

H  R  Wood  &  Son,  Inc Grady,  Lincoln  County 

Frizzell  Farms  Inc      Route  3,  Star  City,  Lincoln  County.         

N   M  Ryall  &  Son,  Inc Yorklown,  Lincoln  County.^ 

Marion  Baugh  Rural  Route  1 ,  Bo«  56,  Star  City,  Lincoln  County 

A   P  Henderson  England.  Lonoke  Counly 

Price  Plantation,  Inc Box  157,  Garland,  Miller  Counly 

Ralph  Abramson  .  Holly  Grove,  Monroe  County   . . 

Wood-Sanderlin  Farm  Crumrod,  Phillips  County        

R  J  Suddath                                -  Route  1,  Box  180  Helena,  Phillips  Counly 
Tunney  Stinnet  Elaine,  Phillips  County 

Ray  H   Dawson  Rural  Route  1 ,  Lexa,  Phillips  Counly 

Buron' Griffin  Box  571,  Helena,  Phillips  County 

Curtis  Clark  80  Highland  Park,  Helena.  Phillips  Counly 

Kinc-Wells  Farm                           .  Route  1.  Box  290,  Helena.  Phillips  Counly 
Riverside  Farm                          . . .  Route  1 ,  Box  330D,  Helena,  Phillips  Counly 
J   R   Bush  I  states                 -   ...  325  York  St.  Helena.  Phillips  County 
Martin  Paschal  Box  426,  Marvell  Phillips  County 


Dixie  Farm  Co 
James  Byrd 

T.  W  Keesee       . 
Ralph  Cochran 
Fairview  Farms  Co 
Citizens  Gill  Co  ,  Inc 
frank  Dean 

Jack  Hale 

R  Creecy  &  T.Tate 


Ciumrod,  Phillips  County 

Rural    Route    3,    Box    99B,    Dundee,    Phillips 

County.. 
326  Walnut  St  ,  Helena.  Phillips  County 
Box  202  Tiumann,  Poinsett  County 

Tyronza,  Poinsett  County 

Lepanto,  Poinsett  County 

Post  Office  Box  503.   Marked  Tree.  Poinsett 

County, 
Rural  Route  1,  Box  499,  BIytheville.  Mississippi 

County. 
Route  Rural  2.  Box  446,  Osceola.  Mississippi 


Harold  Senter 


Tillar  &C0- 

G,  L,  Morris,  Jr , 

Elms  Planting  Corp. 
B,  N.  Word  Cn  ,  Inc. 
Lyons  Planting  Co.,  Inc — 


76.406 
69.733 
57.411 

57.709 
56.683 
95.946 
90, 773 
86.901 
85,833 
83,407 
81,023 
77,948 

76.905 
74.441 
71.371 
70,061 
66. 186 
65.771 
64.543 
63.779 
62. 304 
62.056 
61.523 
59.811 
58.495 
58. 395 
58. 208 
57. 808 
17.152 

57.065 
56,  509 

55,  507 

55,051 
54,219 
53,  508 
53, 397 
52, 932 
52,700 
52.464 
52. 129 
51, 885 
50,823 
69, 137 
60,093 
57, 543 
55,223 
53,861 
51.348 

86. 047 

76.414 

86.021 

64. 180 

58.263 

53.869 

52.610 

65.725 

98.095 

88.506 

71.717 

62,603 

62, 330 

60.254 

55. 731 

55.346 

55.054 

52. 547 

52.376 

88. 778 


Counly.  V 

Rural  Route  1,  Wilson,  Mississippi  County. . .  .^. 
Lowrance  Bros.  8.00...:.:.:.:.  Driver,  Mississippi  County  - 

R  D  Hushes  -  -  Box  57,  BIytheville.  Mississippi  County 

Semmes  F,irm  Corp Box  205.  Joiner,  Mississippi  County 

Midway  faiiTis  Inc.     Jomer,  Mississippi  County  - 

Larry  Woodara  Farms,  Inc lepanto,  Mississippi  County 

Robbms  Bros  Box  189.  Osceola.  Mississippi  County 

Charles  Nick  &  Richard  Rose Roseland.  Mississippi  County 

M  J   Koehler  Dell,  Mississippi  Counly 

Henry  Battle  Box  157.  Joiner,  Mississippi  County 

H  T   Bonds  Sons,  Inc Rural  Route  1,  Lepanto,  Mississippi  County. 

C  W  Bowles  Rural  Route  1,  Box  567.   Osceola.   Mississippi 

County, 

W  J  Denton  Est Care  of  Ruby  C  Denton  Exrx,  Wilson,  Mississippi 

County. 

John  E  Crain  Jr  .  Wilson.  Mississippi  County 

RusseliGill  ..- Rural  Route  1.    Box  461,  Osceola,  Mississippi 

County. 

B  C  Land  Company    Box  218,  Leachville,  Mississippi  County . 

R  J  Gillespie  Luxora,  Mississippi  County  . 

LarivJ  Woodard        - Box  477,  Lepanto,  Mississippi  County 

Wesley  Stallings  ...  Rural  Route  2,  Box  47,  BIytheville,  Mississippi 

County. 
RiBBsBros  -  Rural  Route  4,  Box  268,  BIytheville,  Mississippi 

**  *  County, 

R  r,  Edwards  ...  Rural  Route  1,  Manila.  Mississippi  County 

CL  Denton  Jr ...  Rural  Route  1,  Tyronza.  Mississippi  County. 

Sullivan  Bros..:: Burdette,  Mississippi  County 

JE  Cram  tst  % Wilson,  Mississippi  County 

John  M  Stevens,  Jr Dell,  Mississippi  County,    ,     .•   -     ■•    , 

Joe  H  Felts  Rural  Route  1,  Joiner.  Mississippi  County 

John  M  Speck'  Frenchmans  Bayou,  Mississippi  County.. 

Clide  Barnett  Keiser.  f^ississippi  County...  .  

C  B  Robinson"'"  Box  253.  Osceola.  Mississippi  County 

Shannon  Bros. "Enterprises Box  2853  DeSoto  Sta,  Memphis  Tn.  SL  Francis 

County. 

I  indsev  Brothers  Caldwell  St  Francis  County  ^i;. 

WW  Draper  j7""."::.."......  420  Mockingbird  Lane.  Forrest  City.  St.  Francis 

County. 

Hughes.  St.  Francis  County. . .  

Box  166  Forrest  City.  St.  Francis  County 

":  Forrest  City.  St.  Francis  County 

Hughes.  St  Francis  County - 

Hughes.  St.  Francis  County 

Widenet.  St.  Francis  County 


Kellog  &  Hughey 

Chappell  &  Moore 

John  T.  HiBgms  &Son. 

L,  E,  Burch  Jr 

Belle  Meade  Plantation 
McCain  Bros,.  Inc 


C  J   Beasley&Son'.:::::::::-.  Hclh.St.  Francis  county 


Robert  Brewmgton  

Red  Gum  Plantation 

Gregory  Farm  Inc    

CALIFORNIA 


.  2829  Mary  Dr .  Forrest  City,  St  Francis  County. 

Hughes.  St  Francis  County 

..  Augusta,  Woodruff  County.- 


F  H.  Hogue  Produce 

Hugh  Bennett  . 

Sam  &  D.  M.  Biancucci. 

J.  B,  Hawkins 

Pappas  &  Co,.  Inc 

Ryan  BroS- 
J.  C,  Andresen 


Box  2152.  Willcox  Az,,  Fresno  County 

5117U  West  Allhea,  Firebaugh,  Fresno  County     . 

Post  Office  Box  337,  Firebaugh,  Fresno  County  . 

Post  Office  Box  566.  Fresno.  Fresno  County. 

Post  Office  Box  477,  Mendota  Fresno  County.   . 

Post  Office  Box  263.  Mendota,  Fresno  County... 

1%10  West  Whitesbridge, Fresno.  FresnoCounty. 
'\  1  r'Rs'nch  PoslOftice  Box  155.  Firebaugh,  FresnoCounty.. 

HuBh  Bennett  Ranch  :::::::::::  5U70  west  Althea,  Firebaugh.  Fresno  County  . 

Starkev  &  Erwin       Post  Office  Box  669.  Avenal,  Fresno  County     .   . 

GrXn&GnrfVn      '"■::".:: Box  1193,  Coalinga.Frer.no  County....  . 

Drev^^Farms  Inc 50360  West Herndon,  Firebaugh  FresnoCounty.. 

WiMTam  H  i.'oble Post  Office  Box,  506.  Kerman,  Fresno  County     . 

Vincent  Kovace'fich S53    Wet,t  Wh.tesbnoge.  Fresno  Fresno  County. 

Vincent  rovace/icn  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^   Tranquillity.  Fresno  County    . 

Post  Office  Box  356, 1  ranquihty.  Fresno  County. 

Box  36.  Tranquillity.  Fresno  County 

515  North  Harrison,  Fresno.  Fresno  County 

8265  West  Annadale.  Fresno.  Fresno  County 

11050  West  Mount  Whitney,  Riverdale,  Fresno 
County. 

46031  West  Nces.  Firebaugh.  FresnoCounty 

2220  Tulare  Suite  711.  Fresno.  Fresno  County. 

614  Equitable  BIdg,  Fresno.  FresnoCounty 

Box  98,  Huron,  FresnoCounty      ... 

Box  22,  Mendota,  FiJsno  County... 

08297  East  Sanders  Ct,  F.'esno,  Fresno  County  . 


Marchini  Bros 
Gordon  Bros 
S  E  LOJvrance  Ranch. 
M.  L-  Dudley  &  Co 
Robert  Cardwell 
Vernon  Swearingen 

Telles  Farms 
Willson  Farms 
Aladdin  Ranch 
Claremont  Farms 
S.  8i  S.  Ranch,  Inc.. 
C  H   &  G  Farms. 


$65. 680 

56.566 

55.  044 

53. 127 

53.632 

62.099 

58.  862 

81.675 

79.  558 

76.681 

74,441 

7U.  505 

62. 545 

51.618 

59.514 

58, 268 

56.938 

55.  255 

54. 148 

53.  440 

80. 037 

63.614 

61.669 

50.  469 

96,977 

93. 058 

90.  451 
87,095 
86.673 
85.  756 
83. 161 
72.565 
70. 660 
57,  068 
66.171 
53.  562 
63.116 
62.  429 

52.  041 

61.933 
61.464 

50. 798 
60,110 
59.139 
57. 703 

57.  421 

57,  129 
56,182 
54.  523 
54.  374 
54. 367 
52. 703 
51.110 
51.064 
50. 680 
97.164 

89.826 
82, 495 

69.666 
53. 485 
62.968 
59. 367 
54, 438 
54. 247 
53.747 
52. 557 
51.896 
59. 579 


99. 843 

94. 493 
94,273 
93,  338 
90, 157 
81,223 
80,957 
80. 557 
77. 526 
76,  350 
75.586 
74.608 
73.926 
71.802 
71.719 
67.994 
67.953 
67.403 
65.150 
64.  361 

63.i04 
53.097 
62.  537 
52.523 
51.886 
61.432 


14688 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  May  23,  1968 

1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $50,000  TO  $99,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS>-CoRtm«d 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


CALIFORNIA— Continued  I  ) 

roelho  Farms  -•...-  Post  OtficeBox645  Riverdale.  Fresno  Coi»ty. . .. 

Iferra  Dawn  Farms."::: «949  WestSh.elds.  F,rebau«h,  Fresno  County.. 

Davis  Drier  &  Elevator,  Ine Box  425,  Firebaugh.  Fresno  County.^  ..  

MGrirten  Ranch  Inc     805  Patterson  BldL  Fresno,  Fresno  County.      . 

Dav.l  &  Huey  In'c Post  Omce  Box  18f.  Tranquillity,  Fresno  County. 

Arthur  Cuelho  Ranch "l 1308  Mount  Whitney  R.verdale,  Fresno  County .. 

John  &  Alex  Kochergen 523  North  Brawley,  Fresno,  Fresno  County. 

Raven  Land  Co  5700  Last  Clarkson.  Selma,  Fresno  Couny 

Pjcrfic  FarmsCo 1047  MSL,  Firebaugh.  Fresno  County..^ 

VaX  Costales : Post  Office  Box  67,  tranquillity,  Fresno  fcounty.. 

Vie^t^us  Fa  mf Post  Office  Box  773,  Coalinga,  Fresno  County.... 

1  C  Conn  Farms'""      Post  Office  Box  615,  Coalinga,  Fresno  County... 

EnricoFarms  Inc"""  1. Box  755,  Firebaugh.  Fresno  County.     .J. 

Varkar  an  FaVms.V. 10278  South  Elm,  Fresno.  Fresno  County 


M   f  MrFirlane 7600  East  Barstow,  Clovis,  Fresno  Count 

"e  Gloti —  Post  Office  Box  86,  Tranquillity,  Fresno  ( 

Susconi  Farms." ^°^*PJl"^f  Box  65^^ San  loaq^in,  Fresno 


Aitliam 


t»> 

county.. 
County. 


M.  M.  Cllne. 


F,,|ovCo         ..  Box  537,  Firebaugh,  Fresno  County..     

JohnL  trr'ecart :ii:i Post  Office  Box  7.  franquillily,  Fresno  County 

Dearborn  &  Mar"a'cci'n"j Post  Office  Box6055,Calip3tria  I mperiaj  County. 

Salton  Sea  Farms Box  277.  Calipatria.  Iinperial  Couoty  ..; 

Bonanza  Farms 1404  Ross.  El  Centre,  Imperial  County... 

Fitield  Farms  229  Mam  it.  Brawley,  Imperial  County. .». ..... 

Ahitti  Bros    Post  Office  Box  466,  £1  Centro,  Imperial  County. 

leankins  Farms :.—  681  Sandalwood,  tl  Centro,  Imperial  CoKnty.... 

Dav"s  Beauch^'p':::::: Route  I,  Box  132,  Cal.palria,  Imperial  C<^nty... 

Hawk&Sperber  ...  Box  847,  Hollville,  Imperial  County j 

Kenneth  Reynolds        Box  6041,  Calipatna,  Imperial  County  .^.. ---. 

1   N  Osterkarap  Ranches 445  South  Rio  Vista.  Brawley,  Imperial  ^unty.. 

Fl  Wir^st  •  l33Wesl  J  St,  Brawley,  Imperial  County 

Hous»*  HaskelL' -  Post  Office  Box  426,  El  Centro,  ImperiaKounty. 

Harold  T  Greene  ...  1075  Holt,  El  Centre,  Imperial  County 

Johnnv  P  Singh  Box  175,  Brawley.  Imperial  County f 

R  S  Reese        Box  338.  Westmorland.  Imperial  County^ 

Jake  Brown ::.-.  Box  76,  Brawley,  Imperial  County .*. 

Moiola  Bros '  "     Route  2,  Box  41,  Btawley,  Imperial  County 

J   M  Bryant Post  Office  Box 25,  Calipatria,  Imperial  County.. 

Harry  Schmidt 'F"a"r"ms.I.. Box  32,  Brawley.  Imperial  County 1  ■  ■--■ 

John  Baretta      .  \ Post  Office  Box  35.  Calipatria.  Imperial  County 

^lle  Kruger  Estates"'        1225  North  Granada,  No.  8,  Alhambra,  Kngerial 

County.  .1       .  , 

895  Broadway,  Suite  110,  El  Centro,  Imperial 
County.  • 

Robert  C  Brown  Post  Office  Box  1424  Brawley,  Imperial  County.. 

James  a'  Taylor""  .  Route  2,  Box  199,  Brawley.  Imperial  County 

San  PasQual  L.  &  C.  Co Box  1234.  Brawley,  Imperial  County 

R  B  Wilson  Co  Box  176,  Brawley.  Imperial  County 

Sweetwater  Fee'ders  605  South  Rio  Vista.  Brawley.  Imperial  Bounty.. 

Lerno  Bros  -  2555  West  Main,  El  Centro.  Imperial  Cwinty.... 

Edwin  Chew -  Post  Office  Box  818.  Imperial.  Imperial  founty.. 

J   Emanuelli's's'ons 330  El  Cecrito  Dr..  Brawley,  Imperial  CoBnty.... 

JohnH   Borchard     1425  CyptessSL.  tl  Centro,  Imperial  County.... 

H4H   Farms  Inc  -     Rural  Route?,  Box  560,  Bakerstield.  Kern  County. 

Tracy  Ranch  Inc  ...  Rural  Route  i,  Bex  177.    Buttonwillow,    Kern 

County. 

L  I   Rhodes  &  Sons      Rural  Route  1,  Box  475,  Wasco,  Kern  Codnty.... 

Voth  Farms  Inc  450  G  SL,  Wasco,  Kern  County 

C  R  Wedel' Estates      Post  Office  Box  L.  Wasco,  Kern  County 

W.A.Banks... Ru'a'   "oute  7.   Box  376,    Bakersfield,    Kern 

County.  ' 

Bclluommi  Bros ^ .^Rural   Route   1,   Box  89.   Buttonwillo*.   Kern 

County.  , 

S,||  Prop  Inc  212  Sill  Buildmg,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County... 

John  ValpredoJ Rural   Route  2,   Box   460,    Bakersfield,    Kern 

County. 

E.  0  Mitchell  Inc  Post  Office  Box  195.  Arvin.  Kern  County. 

Parsons  Ranch Rural  Route  1,   Box  57,  Buttonwillow, 

County. 
Rural   Route  3,   Box  920,    Bakersfield, 

County. 
Rural  Route  2.  Box 749.  Bakersfield.  Kern  County. 

Box  1358.  Fort  Pieice.  Fla,  Kern  County 

666  Sycamore  SL.  Shatter,  Kern  County 

B  S  Baldwin  2908  McCall  St,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County _ 

LA   Robertson  "Farms,  Inc 29536  West  Lerdo,  Shalter,  Kern  County 

Kenmar  Farm  Rural  Route  1.  Box.  318.  Arvln.  Kern  County 

Sanders  Farms       Rural  Route  3,  Box969,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.. 

C  Mettler  Box  473,  Bakersfield.  Kern  County 

Anton  Giovanni  &  Jerrard 1318  Baldwin  Rd.,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County 

Sanders  &  Sanders     Rural  Route  3,  Box  971,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.. 

The  Mirasol  Co  Post  Office  Box  757.  Buttonwillow,  Kern  County... 

Torigiani  Farms  Post  Office  Box  483,  Buttonwillow,  Kern  County... 

Banducci  Farming  Co 4Q16   Stockdale    Highway,    Bakersfield,     Kern 

County. 

Kennedy  8i  Stephens 2493  Beech  St.,  Bakersfield.  Kern  County 

Campco  Farming  Co Bin  D  Shatter,  Ketn  County...  

Bloemhol  Hay  Co Post  Office  Box  147,  Buttonwillow,  Kern  County... 

Antonoiovanni  Bros    , Route?.  Box  532.  Bakersfield.  Kern  County 

South  Lake  Ranch  Rural  Route  3,  Box  959,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.. 

W  B  Camp  Jr    Inc  Post  Office  Box  576,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County 

TtireeH  Rarich.'. 1709  30th  SL,  Bakersfield.  Kern  County 

tlo  &  Vido  Fabbn Box  523,  Pond,  Kern  County 

Joe  bettas.  Jr Rural  Route  2,  Box 89,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County... 

Wayne  Kirschermann... 5109  Lansdale  Or..  Bakersfield,  Kern  County — . 

J   Antongiovanni       191  Oleander  Ave,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County 

Opal  Fry  &  Sons       Rural  Route  2,  Box  443,  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.. 

Porter  Land  Co In  care  of  Wm.  R.  Johnson.  Lake  Lillian  (Wission. 

Kern  County. 

James  0.  Payne Star  Route  Box  96,  Wasco.  Kern  County 

H   Buller  Farms 1730  Locust  Ravine,  Bakersfield.  Kern  County 

Barnard  Bros     2902  Kingsley  Lane.  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.... 

Botianza  Farms 2612  Elm  SL.  Bakersfield,  Kern  County 

Archie  Frick  .  Rural  Route  1,  Box  730.  Arvin,  Kern  County 

M.  B.  McFarland  &  Sons Box  1458.  McFarland.  Kern  County 

Little  4  Hanes Post  Office  Box  795.  Wasco.  Kern  County 

H.  Spitzer     Rural  Route  I,  Box  146.  McFarland,  Kern  County. 

Barling  Bros  640  G  St,  Wasco.  Kern  County 

Fradk)  Farms Post  Office  Box  174,  Arvin.  Kern  County 


Henson  &  Sons 

Cerro  Bros  

Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp 

Paul  Pilgrim 


Kerns 
Kern 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


$60, 482 
60, 272 
59,299 
59,043 
57, 025 
57,010 
56.841 
56,604 
56,511 
56, 435 
55,975 
54.926 
54,914 
54,  059 
52,  766 
52, 696 
52,291 
50,716 
50, 377 
97,554 
96.715 
92, 365 
83,418 
80, 880 
74,425 
73. 704 
73,  543 
72. 134 
70,544 
70.  442 
69.  541 
69. 528 
69. 198 

'•  68,714 
65, 663 
65, 136 
62,225 
61.446 
61.  348 
61,288 

60, 120 

57,946 
55.C41 
54. 122 
53.850 
53.  239 
52.356 
50.564 
50.233 
50, 167 
99.903 
97, 090 

95. 791 
90. 955 
90.770 
90, 478 

90. 392 

88.897 
86.050 

85.155 
84. CIO 

83.714 

82,551 
82, 194 
82.119 
82.054 
82,023 
80, 794 
80, 659 
80^166 
79. 704 
79,386 
79,215 
76. 024 
74.  807 

72,155 
71,140 
^  69,929 
69, 003 
68,331 
67. 466 
67.386 
66, 244 
66,155 
65, 899 
64,705 
63,985 
62, 527 


62. 125 
62,  C21 
61,498 
60,732 
60,443 
60.054 
59.501 
59,056 
58.921 
58,651 


CALIFORNIA — Continued 


Box   79.   Buttonwillow.    Kern 
Kern 


Deno  Fanucchi Ru'al  Route  1 

County.  „         ^  ,^ 

Triple  J  Farms    4015   Stockdale    Highway,    Bakersfield 

County. 

f  n  Neufeld  665  Sycamore  St..  Shatter.  Kern  County 

S  K  Farms   """:::::::.:.:.:.  Rural   Route   1,    Box  24,   Buttonwilloy*,    Kern 

County. 

G  Mendiburu  &  Son Box  96.  Oildale.  Kern  County... 

JKroeker  Sons  30335  Orange  St..  Shatter.  Kern  County. 

Joe  GFanucchi'i  Sons Rural  Route  2.  Box  318.  Bakersfield.  Kern  County. 

f  I    Goodsoeed  -  Box  206,  Buttonwillow.  Kein  County 

n  SR  Farms      29389  Fresno  Ave    Shalter    Kern  County 

Jimmie  Icardo'"    .:         1141  Panorama  Dr.  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.. 

Scarrone  Bros Ru'al  Route  1,  Box  651,  Arvin   Kern  County 

Claude  Botkin"Co:.'inc Post  Office  Box  162,  Arvm.  Kern  County 

Teion  Potato  Co  Post  Office  Box  655.  Arvm.  Kern  County 

Schwartz  Farms'lnc  21451  20th  Ave..  Stratford.  Kings  County 

Newton  Bros  ...::.  Post  Office  Box  117,  Stratford   Kmgs  County.... 

Jones  Farms :: Box  275.  Stratford,  Kings  County 

Peterson  Farms       Box  877,  Corcoran   Kings  County 

Inco  Farms  Inc"  Post  Office  Box  185  Bonsall   Kings  County .. 

P  Hansen  Ranch  Post  Office  Box  295,  Corcoran,  Kings  County 


W.  W.  Boxwell.Jr 

Lone  Oak  Ranch 

Harp  &  Hansen , 

Murray  Farms,  Inc 

Loy  &  Chesley  Wedderburn 

R.  S.  Barlow 

S.  P.  Land  Co 

John  Fuson 


700  Shitley  Ave.,  Corcoran,  Kings  County. 

Box  336.  Corcoran,  Kmgs  County 

Post  Office  Box  295,  Corcoran,  Kings  County 

..  Post  Office  Box  171,  Hanlord,  Kings  County 

210  Fox  St.,  Lemoore,  Kings  County 

Post  Office  Box  220,  Lemoore,  Kings  County 

65  Market,  San  Francisco,  Kings  County 

Post  Office  Box  875,  Lebec,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Sherman  Thom"a"s""  25808  Avenue  U,  Madera,  Madera  County 

Hooper  Farms  Inc .  ..  4823  Avenue  24,  Chowchilla,  Madera  County.... 

Rav  Chiarelli  '  10651  Road  25,  Madera.  Madera  County 

El  Peco  Ranch  10462  Road  21,  Madera.  Madera  County 

W  L  tiesmith       "  ..  27765  Avenue  15' ..,  Madera.  Madera  County.... 

Lindemann  Farm"s:inc 1420  llth  SL,  Los  Banos,  Merced  County. .. 

Eagle  Loma  Farms,  Inc 51170  West  Althea,  Firebaugh,  Merced  County.. 

Delta  Ranches  Inc Post  Office  Box  211,  BIythe,  Riverside  County... 

Rummonds  Bros.  Ranches Route  1  Box  726.  Thermal.  Riverside  County.... 

Scott  &  Knapoenberger Route  2  Box  18a,  BIythe,  Riverside  County 

G^riie  Arakefian  Post  Office  Box  656,  BIythe,  Riverside  County... 

Sunrise  Farms     '.'.'.'.'". 500  Dorth  Broadway,  Suite  3,  BIythe,  Riverside 

County. 

Schindler  Bros ^"  ^15.  Ripley  Riverside  County  

Pi-Land  &  Cattle  Co Route  2,  Box  368,  BIythe,  Riverside  County 

Fisher  Ranch  .  Route  2,  Box  302,  BIythe,  Riverside  County 

Joe  H  Ulmer Route  2,  Box  135,  BIythe,  Riverside  County 

Verne  Wuertz     "'"  Post  Office  Box  75,  Ripley,  Riverside  County 

Harboe-tnsley'":: P^^'    °'''"    Orawer    1787,    Indio,    Riverside 

County. 

Lawrence  Chaffin  '. Box  877,  BIythe,  Riverside  County 

E  C  "ADOdac        ""  .  Post  Office  Box  570,  I ndio.  Riverside  County 

M  j  f    Inc Post  Office  Box  308,  Chico,  San  Joaquin  County. 

Sanchez' Bros -  1270  Liberty  Island  Rd,  Rio  Vista,  Solano  County. 

Chew  Bros  6256  Fordham  Way,  Sacramento,  Solano  County. 

Roeers  Farmm'g"c"o' ...  Post  Office  Box  348,  Porterville,  Tulare  County.. 

Correia  Bros        '  "  6401  Ave.  296,  Visalia,  Tulare  County 

Don  &  Vern  thiesen Route  1.  Box  432.  Kingsburg,  Tulare  County 

Lesley  W  Smitti  8771  Ave.  104.  Pixley.  Tulare  County 

Shuklian  Bros  Box  406,  Tagus  Ranch.  Tulare.  Tulare  County... 

FJ  McCarthy  &  Sons Box  1138,  Tulare.  Tulare  County 

TV  Cardoza&Son      19505  Rd.  68.  Tulare.  Tulare  County 

Morris  Stuhaan       29001  Rd.  43,  Visalia,  Tulare  County 

Jack  Phillips     "  ...  Post  Office  Box  548,  Delano.  Tulare  County 

Richard  Berry  37955  Rd.  132.  Cutler,  Tulare  County 

Bill  While  ....  10769  Ave.  96,  Pixley.  Tulare  County. 

Andy  Wheat'  ---  Post  Office  Box  277.  Corcoran.  Tulare  County... 

R  A  Hildebr"a"nd     225  Sill  Bldg,  Bakersfield,  Tulare  County 

EarlRoyer  ---  19011  Rd.  196.  Strathmore.  Tulare  County 

Doe  Cattle'&  Land  Co Post  Office  Box  401,  Visalia,  Tulare  County 

I  &  J  Farms  19561  Rd.  44,  Tulare,  Tulare  County 

M  F  Harris""  .  21228  Rd,  14,  Chowchilla,  Tulare  County 

G.  E.  Paxton 25248  Rd.  140.  Tulare,  Tulare  County 

Glenn  Schott"&Sons 14565  Ave.  120,  Pixley,  Tulare  County.    ...     .- 

Edward  L  Irwin  1727  East  Bardsley  Rd..  Tulare.  Tulare  County.. 

C  &W  Ranches  2520  Turner  Dr..  Tulare,  Tulare  County 

Mitchellmda  Ranches Post  Office  Box  145.  Alpaugh.  Tulare  County 

E  Batsch  18384  Avenue  200,  Strathmore.  Tulare  County.. 

Atilio  Belezzuoli .  Post  Office  Box  94.  Tipton.  Tulare  County.. 

MCurti&Sons    '  ..  Post  Office  Box  158.  Waukena.  Tulare  County... 

C'j   Ritchie         '  2800  North  Akers  Rd..  Visalia,  Tulare  County... 

Galbrailh  Br"o's  15785  Avenue  152,  Tipton,  Tulare  County 

Baker  Bros  ..  18371  Avenue  40,  Earlimart.  Tulare  County 

John  Guthri"e" 20210  Avenue  176,  Porterville,  Tulare  County... 

J  D  Andreas  iSons Route  1,  Box  855,  Delano,  Tulare  County 

Porter  Estates  2  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Tulare  County 

S  K  Ranch  12021  Avenue  328.  Visalia.  Tulare  County 

Heidrick  Bros Route  1,  Box  1215,  Woodland,  Yola  County 

COLORADO 

Monaghan  Farms,  Inc Box  358,  Commerce  City,  Adams  County 

Kalcevic  Farms  Inc  19  Del  Mar  Cr.,  Aurora.  Adams  County 

T  F  Arbuthnot     Box  296,  Springfield,  Baca  County 

r;r'  Rutherford CareofW.  R.  Hill,  309  EastSlh,  Springfield,  Baca 

County. 

John  Kriss  Colby,  Kans,  Cheyenne  County 

Olive  W  Garvey  Box  517,  Colby,  Kans.,  Kiowa  County 

JamesS   Garvey     Box  517,  Colby,  Kans,  Kiowa  County 

Delmer  Zweygardt Burlingfoi.   Kit  Carson  County... 

Penny  Ranch Burlington,  Kit  Carson  County 

Hinkhouse  Bros do 

FLORIDA 

0  V  Land  Co  Post  Office  Box  1088,  Clewiston,  Hendry  County. 

Wedgwoith  Farms,  Inc Box  206,  Belle  Glade,  Palm  Beach  County 


$57, 761 

57, 332 

57, 330 
57. 297 

56.250 
54.321 
53, 436 
53, 299 
51,905 
51,820 
51,284 
50,384 
50,373 
98,  302 
92,972 
90,067 
85,  579 
74, 026 
72, 307 
69.  532 
69, 161 
68. 079 
61,175 
59, 867 
58,  450 
50.  4iW 
82,  549 
78,031 
74,908 
62,823 
59. 183 
54.671 
63.334 
50.606 
86.  708 
85.  585 
78,233 
69, 836 
69.651 

68,  556 
63,073 
61,907 
56.099 
53. 309 
52,133 

50,556 

50. 432 

52. 701 

88.536 

66. 430 

96, 856 

95. 964 

92.490 

90.710 

89. 940 

81.752 

75.908 

72.990 

72. 530 

71.628 

70.185 

68.974 

68.777 

68.628 

67.712 

67.554 

65.662 

65. 559 

65.  304 

62.972 

62. 521 

62. 469 

62. 233 

61.390 

59.676 

57. 450 

56. 878 

53.557 

53.  044 

51.750 

51,568 

50. 401 

61,644 


52,682 
52, 190 
50, 731 
50, 540 

60,157 
85.  322 
69. 098 
90. 775 
53.139 
51.001 


73, 049 
86,438 
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1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $50,000  TO  $99,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS)-Continue«l 


lia^9 


Slate  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


FIORIDA— Continued 

,  Ranch  Corp       375  Park  Ave.  New  York,  NY.,  Palm  Beach 

County 

Billy  Rogers  Farm        Post  Office  Box  68,  South  Bay,  Palm  Beach 

County 


New  I 


each 


<;niith  Bav  Glowers  I nc  . .  Box  338,  South  Bay,  Palm  Beach  County . . 

Sam  Senler  Farms 'inc"".   .    .  Drawer  B,  Belle  Glade,  Palm  Beach  County 
ChTnficleer  Farms 'Co.    :;  314B  Roy  Pom  PI.  Palm  Beach,  Palm  t 

County. 
C  A  Thomas       . -•  Post  Office  Box  8,  Lake  Harbor,  Palm  Beach 

County. 
Siioarcane  Farms  Co                    .  318  A  Royal  P.  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Beach  County. 
Halton  B^os    Inc             :::;  :      Drawer  558,  Pahokee,  Palm  Beach  County  . 

Easlgate  Farms  inc:::: 100  E.  Robinson,  Orlando,  Palm  Beach  County.. 

GEORGIA 

J  c  E^ans  Rural  Route  1,  White,  Bartow  County    

Roy  Barefieid Alexander,  Burke  County 

T  R,  Rowland".'...: Videtle,  Burke  County..    

Quinlon  Rogers Waynesboro,  Burke  County ^-.- 

w    i   Fsles  Haralson.  Coweta  County. 

Moss  Land  Co" -■-  Post  Office  Boiy204.  Calhoun,  Gordon  County... 

Hubert  Cheek,  Jr Bowersville.  Hirt  County 

Charlie  T.  Kersey Elko,  Houston  County.. 

FrPflC  Evans  ...  Bartow,  Jetfeison  County .:-■:•: 

W  R  &  J  L  Jacfeon"": Care  of   J    L.   Jackson,  WrightsviIIe,  Johnson 

County. 

W  A  Rountree  Rural  Route  5,  Dublin.  Laurens  County.   .    

W  H  Lovett  WrightsviIIe,  Laurens  County 

D  W  Malcom Bostwick,  Morgan  County 

oils  Whitlock Box  113,  Bostwick,  Morgan  County..  

John  W  Dawso"n" ....  Rural  Route  3,  Hawkmsville,  Pulask,  County. 

W  C  Bradley  Co Care  o(  T  T   Molnar.  CuthberL  Stewart  County. 

Guy  H.  Shivers,  Sr Norwood,  Warren  County 

HAWAII 

Waimea  Sugar  Mill  Co.,  Ltd 

IDAHO 


Box  3230,  Honolulu 


Jess  Croft  &Son. 


Barker  Bros 

Morgan  Shillington  Farms  Co. 

Vernon  B.  Clinton. 

Wagner  Bros.,  Inc — 

Ira  Mcintosh  &  Sons 


Rural  Route  5,  Box  116.  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville 
County. 

Soda  Springs,  Caribou  County.. 

Box  535,  Rupert,  Minidoka  County    

Box  58  Rupert,  Minidoka  County    

1126  3d  St.,  Lewislon,  Nez  Perce  County 

2034  14th  SL,  Lewiston,  Nez  Perce  County 


ILLINOIS 
C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Estates South  Center  St.,  Clinton,  DeWitt  County 

INDIANA 

Overmyer  Farms. Care  ol   Lee  Overmyer,   Francesville,  Pulaski 

County. 
Richard  Gumz... North  Judson,  Starke  County    .- -- 


IOWA 


Amana  Society 


KANSAS 


Garden  City  Co. 
Dale  R.Steele.. 
A.  Sell  Estates.. 


Kleymann  Bros    

Lemon  &  Miller. 

Lloyd  Kontny 

Clarence  Winger  &  Sons. 

G.H.J.  Farms,  Ltd 

J.  E.  Ely  Estate 


Middle  Amana,  Iowa  County 


Box  597,  Garden  City  Finney  County 

Ford,  Greeley  County 

Care  ol  M.  Sell   1744  Monaco  Parkway.  Denver, 

Colo..  Greeley  County.  .      .     „      ^ 

Care  of  F.  J   Kleyman.  Tribune,  Greeley  County. 

Box  403,  Pratt,  Haskell  County 

1004  Harrison.  Goodland,  Sherman  County 

::  Johnson,  Stanton  County. 

::  Care  of  A.  Larson,  Rural  Route  1,  Garden  City, 
Wallace  County. 


LOUISIANA 


Churchill  &  ThibauL  Inc Box  431,  Donaldsonville.  Ascension  County 

Savoie  Industries Belle  Rose  Assumption  County 

L  H  Woodruff  McDade.  Bossier  County. -.--. 

Rosedale  Plantm"g  "c'o..  Inc .-  Rural  Route  1   Benton,  Bossier  County 

Mission  Planting  Co  Box  248,  Ida.  Caddo  County.   

Stinson  &  StinsSn    .--  Post  Office  Box  175,  Gilliam,  Caddo  Coun^ 

J  W  Lynn  St'ion'"  ...  Post  Office  Box  125,  Gilliam,  Caddo  Cointy.. 

Cedlia  L  Ellerbe  Post  Office  Box  5475,  Shreveport,  Caddo  County. 

L  R  Kirbv  Jr     '"""     Post  Office  Box  175,  Belcher,  Caddo  County 

G  A  Frierson ::::::.  Rural  Route  I  Shreveport.  Caddo  County 

a:c:  Dominick,  Jr Mira  Caddo  County ,-^VH,^V  rV.mil'"" 

Dalton  R  Pittman  .  445  Pennsylvania,  Shreveport,  Caddo  County 

LSFriersinJr        ::::::::..-  Rural  Route  1    Box  389L,  Shreveport,  Caddo 

County.  .    , ,    . 

Dan  P  Losan  -  Post  Office  Box  131,  Gilliam .  Caddo  County 

RowlandBros' -  Rural  Route  2,  Monroe.  Caldwell  County 

CarrolRice     Sicily  Island.  Catahoula  County...     ...... 

Shepherd  S "Shepherd". Rural  ^Route  2,  Lake  Providence,  East  Carroll 

Russel  Fleeman  -  Box  431,  Lake  Providence,  East  Carroll  County.. 

J  H  Giltoil  111  Box  632:  Lake  Providence,  East  Carroll  County 

Keener  Howard '....-  Rural  Route  2,  Box  30,  Lake  Providence,  East 

Carroll  County. 
Wendell  Downen Rural  Route  1,  Box  116.  Lake  Providence.  East 

Carroll  County. 

A.  Wilberts  Sons  L'S  Co Box  540  Plaquemine,  'I'f''"''.' ^"""'V        .  -^^- 

Ashly  Plantation ..Rural   Route   2,   Box   117,   Tallulah,    Madison 

County. 

Elton  Fortenberrv  ...  Transylvania,  Madison  County 

Dudley  PinSw       .:  Box  298,  Schlater,  Madison  County 

James  U.  YeldelU'r Mer  Rouge,  Morehouse  County 


$71,346 

68,821 

68,  564 
66, 549 
64, 159 

63,  342 

63, 247 
60,977 
52.771 


.  54. 207 
65. 963 

55. 734 
51,790 
57.723 
50. 990 
73,  003 
58, 936 
69,413 
50, 420 

82,  207 
65,  854 
84,  ')97 
66, 207 
66, 684 
77,119 
69.  823 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


LOUISIANA— Continued 

Max  Brodnax  Rural  Route  1.  Bonita.  Morehouse  County 

Duke  Shackelford Jones,  Morehouse  County      .,.-••-- 

Mason  &  Godwm Rural  Route  2.  Monroe.  Ouachita  County. 

W  A.  Calloway    -  Bosco,  Ouachita  County 

Paul  S.  Ransom.. 
J.  A  Moore 


R.  R  Rhymes  Farm 
lllon  Upshaw,  Jr 
J.  A.  Pickett 
Panola  Co 

(,  R,  McDonald  &  Sons 
Somerset  Plantation 
Little  Texas,  Inc 

Westover  Planting  Co  .  Ltd 

Harry  L   Laws  &  Co  .  Inc 
Louisiana  Slate  Penitentiaiy 

MISSISSIPPI 


Rural  Route  4  Monroe,  Ouachita  County 
Rural   Route   4    Box   109,   Monroe,   Ouachita 

County 

Rural  Route  5.  Rzyville,  Richland  County 

Box  4304   Monroe,  Richland  County      

Box  117,  Moiiow,  Richland  County  .   . 

Care    of    W.    A.    Guthrie,    Newellton,    Tensas 

County. 
Newellton,  Tensas  County 
Upwelllon,  La  71357.  Tensas  County 
Kuial   Route  ?,    Box  88.    Napoleonville,   West 

Baton  Rouge  County 
Route  2   Box  214,  Port  Allen,  West  Baton  Rouge 

County 
Biusly,  West  Baton  Rouge  County 
.  Angola  West  f  elicana  County 


Dossett  Plantation,  Inc 

H.  B  Hood       

Lewis  Barksdale,  Jr 

Can  Planting  Co 

Zumbro  Plantation 

Charles  A.  Russell 

H   H  Lawler  

Cloverdale  Planting  Co.. 
Maryland  Plantation,  Inc 

Sunrise  Dairy   .  

Myres  &  Idwards 

Valley  Farming  Co... 


54, 795 


50, 767 

52, 432 
76,715 
63.555 
65.96? 
61.670 


79.153 


58.658 
56,274 


88,499 


88, 594 
68. 129 
63,895 

51.879 
55.313 
52, 730 
52, 563 
50,  035 
51,460 


53, 365 
55, 565 

63. 782 
51.088 
87.  354 
68. 761 
62,  538 
61.606 
59.404 
55.018 
54.995 
53.515 
53. 340 

52. 334 
54.919 
93. 537 

65. 783 

63.046 
59.899 
59.021 

50.791 

75.928 
76. 099 

63, 278 
54.822 
83,408 


Dan  Crumpton,  Jr. 


Beulah,  Bolivai  County  — 

Route  1   Box  149.  Duncan,  Bolivar  County 

Deeson   Bolivar  County       - 

..  0  C  Can,  Ji,  Claiksdale,  Bolivar  County 

...  Cleveland   Bolivar  County - 

.  Beulah   Bolivar  County      

.  Rosedale,  Bolivar  County     - 

Box  38,  Alligator,  Bolivar  County 

Careol  Jim  Goodman.  Shelby,  Bolivar  County  .   . 

Cleveland.  Bolivar  County     

Post  Office  Box  191,  Greenville,  Bolivar  County 
...  Max  Dilworth,  Shelby,  Bolivar  County 

T   f   Pemble      :  .  Merigold,  Bolivar  County 

J   (    Bobo  "  " Gunnison,  Bolivar  County 

R,  C,  Malone::::.: Pace,  Bolivar  County 

William  Peacock Mengold,  Bolivar  County  .   . 

W  H  Howarth       Skene,  Bolivar  County  

R   N   &  f.  C  Tibbs Hushpuckena,  Bolivar  County  

Warfield  Bros  Gunnison,  Bolivar  County  .   - 

W   F  &W  H   Hardin       Box  163,  Duncan   Bolivar  County 

M  J   Dattle  Rosedale,  Bolivar  County 

RogersHall  1206  College,  Cleveland,  Bolivar  County 

Allendale  Planting  (io Shelby.  Bolivar  County 

L  B  Pate&Sons Cleveland,  Bolivar  County   -  ■ 

R  W  Coleman        .  ., Okolona,  Chickasaw  County        .  .  -    • 

WlLinn        Rural  Route  3,  Houston,  Chickasaw  County 

LeonC  Biamlett:::::::::::::::  Rural  Route  3.  box  599    Clarksoale.  Coahoma 

County, 
cn,  Bros  ....  231  West  2d.  Claiksdale,  Coahoma  County 

Carr  Mascot  Plantat'ib'n;  Inc Rural  Route  2,  Box  151,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 

County. 

Mohead  Planting  Co Luia,  Coahoma  County  . 

H  H  Twiford...  '  Alligator.  Coahoma  County       ..  

W  S  Heaton  Jr  _.  Lyon,  Coahoma  County    .-;.■.         - 

T  M  Luster        ..---..    Rural  Route  3,  Box  597C,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 

County.  „     . 

Rural  Route  1,  Box  222,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 

County. 

r.iavrion  FInwers  .  ...  Matlson,  Coahoma  County  »■- 

P  F  w"ll  ams  ks'o'n"":'  -  Box  729,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County  — 

I  R  Weeks  R"'al  Route  2.  Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County... 

Connell  &  Co   ""'!"::::: box  790,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County 

J  H  Pruett  Lvon,  Coahoma  County    .         - 

Johnson  Bros'::::: —  Friars  Point.  Coahoma  County  - 

Whppler-Graham  Coahoma,  Coahoma  County ^     ;     ■   • 

Maryland  PlantTng'ci Rural  Route  2,  Box  23B,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 

County. 

Sigmon  Planting  Co Post  Office  Box  67,  Sherard  Coahoma  County 

Kiik  Haynes      Jonestown  Coahoma  County 

w  E  Youne  -  -  .—  Bobo,  Coahoma  County 

Allen  &Ritch Rural  Route  1,  Lyon,  Coahoma  County  - 

J  fHumber ".::::::: Rural  Route  1.  Box  215,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 

County. 

Lucille  and  C.  W.  Fyfe,  Jr Lula,  Coahoma  County.  _  \.      , 

J  W  Henderson  403  Cypress.  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  County.      . 

Sigmon  Planting  Co Sherard.  Coahoma  County  ^ 

T  W  Dulancy  I  Sons Rural  Route  2. 

County. 

Simmons  Planting  Co B""  *I^' £"'^'^'l*' ^"H""'!  r^.lMi     " 

Oscar  Connell  Farm Box  790.  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  County 

H  M  Haney  Jonestown,  Coahoma  County.        - 

Fant  Bros  Coahoma,  Coahoma  County...  - 

Flowers  Bros Dublin,  Coahoma  County - 

Om%gaSt.ng'Co':::::::::::::"Rur'al  Routel,  Lyon,  Coahonia' county 

Parker  Sorinsei  Planting  Co Box  6,  Drew,  Coahoma  County   .. . 

R?ves  sTrewe  .....  Rural  Route  1,  Coahoma,  Coahoma  CounW.. 

J   L  Stribling  &  Son     "'     Post  Office  Box  83.  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  Counly. 

G  L  McWilliams  Sr"  Rural  Route  1.  Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County      .. 

RNKlliams.      :::::::.:.-  Rural  Route  1.  Box  283,  Clarksdale.  Coahoma 

County. 

Prairie  Planting  Co Stovall,  Coahoma  County 

I   B  Lanev  Lyon,  Coahoma  County  —     - 

StribhnB  PlanfingCo':     Box  83.  Clarksdale.  Coahoma  County      

HoZ  Rutland  ::: Rural  Route  4.  Collins.  Covington  County 

R  L  Sullivan  Walls.  De  Soto  County. 

Tnnanoa  CaineFarm  Lake  Cormorant.  De  Solo  County  ■  ■   -   .  - 

EFCrenstlSw      --■:::::::..-.  Rural  Route  9,  Box  199,  Memphis  Tn  ,  De  Soto 

County. 
R  S  Jarratt  .  Walls,  Coahoma  County 

Tract-O-Land'Plaii'tation  - .-  Lake  Cormorant  De  Soto  County  

Herman  Koehler  Robinsonville.  De  Soto  County.     . 

Ker  Cured  Lumber  Co Box  908,  Greenwood.  Grenada  County 

Gaddis  Farms.  Inc Raymond  Hinds  County  

Shotwell  Plantation  Inc Route  1.  Tchula,  Holn.ss  County 

Lynchfield  Planting  Co Ichula,  Holmes  County -- 


Box  140,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 


$53,755 
50,620 
83. 484 
75.125 
53. 570 
53,508 

70, 379 
59.603 
51.229 
90, 147 

70.953 
54,817 
86, 857 

54.326 

57,  4n5 
89, 697 


98.992 

95.970 

90,  527 

82,997 

77,150 

75,806 

69.563 

68. 845 

67.  787 

66.416 

63,720 

62.690 

62,  586 

01.238 

61.081 

60. 332 
57.156 
56.578 
55.653 
54. 292 
53. 753 
50.984 
50,  557 
50. 160 
53.  925 
62.910 
92. 540 

90. 253 
87,809 

84.361 
82.168 

75,  307 
73,099 

72,166 

72.064 
71.292 
70, 570 
68,562 
68,419 
68,257 
68, 058 
66,033 

65. 426 
63. 294 
6Q.80E 
60, 755 
59,  597 

59, 369 
58, 283 
57.  763 
57.701 

57, 665 
57,127 
56.971 
56.441 
54,413 
53.616 
52.972 
52.926 
52. 224 
52.000 
51.746 
51,554 

51,160 
51,158 
50.654 
56. 875 
73.421 
9C.859 
65.960 

64.400 
59,490 
59.454 
53. 520 
74. 555 
99.650 
86,215 


14690 
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Amount 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

=  ijto  Planting  Co Thornton,  Holmes  County      - -. 

*jyne  Watkicis.- Rural  Route  1,  Cniget,  Holmes  County... 

iV   I  Waits  _  .  .-.  Goodman,  Holmes  Colinty 

=  3ul  Wilson         ..".'.'. Rural  Route  1,  Tchula,  Holmes  County 

lames  P  Love.....!. I Tchula,  Holmes  County     

E  W  Hooker  .  406  Spnng  St  Lexmglon,  Holmes  County 

Charley  Wade  ..'. Rural  Route  2,  Cruger,  Holmes  County 

Byron  B  Sh^rpe Tchula,  Holmes  County 

George  D  Wynn Rural  Route  I,  Pickens,  Holmes  County 

Soencer  H   Barret Belzoni.  Humphreys  Co      -■■-■•--•■■■ 

^  0  Mines  Rural  Route  4,  Yazoo  City,  Humphreys  County.  . 

A    3  Jones  Jr  Box  37,  Belzoni,  Humphreys  County 

B   4   Holad'ay  Co Louise,  Humphreys  County 

R   D   Bearden      ..-....■- {sola.  Humphreys  County    

Hilbrook  Farms Belzoni,  Humphreys  County.      .-..-.-.-- 

T  M  Simmons  Jr      Rural  Route  2,  Belzoni,  Humphreys  County  .... 

Fouche  Farms  ' Rural  Route  1,  Silver  City,  Humphreys  Coonty ... 

Wm  L  Dillard.. Louise,  Humphreys  County 

Loyd  M  Heigle    Mayersville,  Issaquena  County 

Johnson  Bros Valley  Park.  Issaquena  County.     ,    „      - 

Ruby  Planting  Co Care  o(  J.  F.  Shaw.  Box  174,  Money.  Leflore 

County. 

H  C  McShan      Schlater.  Leflore  County 

Joe  Pugh  .   .- Itta  Bena,  Leflore  County 

Reynol'ls  Planting  Co Glendora,  Leflore  County.    -,.■„--- 

King  Plantation  UuO  Poplar,  Greenwood,  Leflore  County 

El  Hunter  Steele Morgan  City,  Leflore  County 

Rober5on  Plantation Winter  City,  Leflore  County. 

Runnymede  Plantation Box  277,  llta  Bena.  Leflore  County...* 

Valoney  FarnU  ' Rural  Roufe  1,  Itta  Bena.  Leflore  County 

T  I  Carter       -  ..  Box  304.  Money.  Lefl lore  County 

F  T.  Leavell Minter  City.  Leflore  County 

Sturdivant  &  Bishop *> •„■„■-.: 

B  G  McGeary Box  42$.  Sidon.  Leflore  County......... 

«y  L  Craig  Rural  Route  2.  Greenwood,  Leflore  County 

Holly  Grove  Pianlation Sidon,  Leflore  County     

Hobson  Gary  Schlater.  Leflore  County    ...--. 

*   D   Bradlord  Rural  Route  2.  Itta  Bena.  Lenote  County     ..... 

Eimwood  Plantation Rural   Route  2.   Box   51.  Greenwood,   Leflore 

County. 

Landrum  &  Leavell Minter  City,  Leflore  County  ......-..-.--- 

Dubley  Bozeman  Post  Office  Box  270.  Flora.  Madison  County 

leorge  H.  Moore Riral  Route  3.  Canton.  Madison  County 

J   D.  Rankin. do 

,M  S  Cox  Jr  Madison,  Madison  County , 

Thomas  L  Jamas         Finney  Rd..  Canton.  Madison  County........... 

Odeil  J.  Wilson Rural  Route  3.  Holly  Springs,  Marshall  County... 

W  S  Taylor  Jr  Como.  Panola  County  .    v"k 

SoQerf  McMillan    Rural  Route  b.  Batesville,  Panola  County 

)   H   Maeee  .     ....' Batesville,  Panola  County 

hays  Bros.  &  Hall"""  .      Rural  Route  2,  Box  1%.  Satdis,  Panola  County.. 

Dalmar  Plantation        Rural  Route  1,  Marks.  Quitman  County 

Roeer  Davidson Box  245,  Marks,  Quitman  County 

Valley  Plantation Box  265.  Oxtord,  Latayette  County 

F  R   Trainor      Lambert,  Quitman  County. 

Wise  Bros        '   •  : Jonestown,  Quitman  County 

r  C  Haley"  Rural  Route  I,  Vance,  Quitman  County 

E  Q   Vance  Jr Vance,  Quitman  County - 

H   T.  Pittman Marks,  Quitman  County. 

Garmon  Farm  Rural  Route  1,  Marks.  Quitman  County 

T  C   Potts  Crenshaw.  Quitman  County . ...-..-..- 

Fulmer  Farms'. Care  ot  T.  J.  Ware.  Jr..  Rural  Route,2,  Marks, 

Quitman  County. 

C  W  Denton  -•. Belen.  Quitman  County 

Raymond  and  j".  M.  Brown Anguilla.  Sharkey  County.      --.-..-- 

Moore  Planting  Co..  Inc Route  2,  Rolling  Fork.  Sharkey  CountJ. 

Lynndale  Planting  Co..  Inc Gary,  Sharkey  County -% 

Little  Panther  Plantation Leiand,  Sharkey  County \.-r 

.  Gary,  Sharkey  County  4 

...  Rolling  Fork.  Sharkey  County 1 

..  Cary.  Sharkey  County I 

do.- - 

S   MMoiitgomery'.--~'. ........  Route  2.  Rolling  Fork,  Sharkey  County 

Martin  Planting  Co..  Inc Anguilla.  Sharkey  County 

M.  C.  EwingCo..  Inc .do. „  --• 

CaCT  Bros  Rolling  Fork.  Sharkey  County 

Neff'Farms  Inc  Box  278,  Hollaiidale.  Sharkey  County 

G.C   Cortright  Rolling  Fork,  Sharkey  County 

James  A.  Boykm Delta  City,  Sharkey  County 

Allen  &  Brashier  Planting  Co Indianola,  Sunflower  County.. 

Phillip  Fiatisi  ,. Box  187,  Rosedale.  Sunflower  County 

W  P  Scruggs    OoddsYille.  Sunflower  County 

Frank  Brumheld Inyerness.  Sunflower  County 

J   Levingston  Estate Ruleville,  Sunflower  County. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Polk Care  of  J.  G.  Prichard,  Inverness,  Sunflower 

County. 

P  K  McGregor. Inverness,  Sunflower  County 

Brashier-Allen Indianola,  Sunflower  County 

Vivian  A  Johnson Box  7,  Indianola,  Sunflower  County 

J  H.  Hill '.- Indianola.  Sunflower  County 

J  W  Stowers! Ijiverness,  Sunflower  County 

W  0  Shurden Drew,  Sunflower  County 

C  S  Simmons  Jr        Inverness.  Sunflower  County. 

H  T   Bonds  SSons Shelby.  Sunflower  County 

J   M  Montgomery.  Jr Inverness.  Sunflower  County .' - 

Garrard  Estate Indianola,  Sunflower  County *. 

Lmdsey  Farms Doddsville,  Sunflower  County k 

Pauline  V.  Adair „-.......<-..., 

Shurden  &  Owens 


Powers  Co..  Inc 

Reality  Plantation.  Inc... 
Baconia  Plantation,  Inc... 
Evanna  Plantation,  Inc 


DoddsvHIe  Sunflower  County X 

Drew.  Sunflower  County i. 

Baird.  Sunflower  County.. 4- 

Sunflower.  Sunflower  County 

do -- 1 

Rural  Route  2,  Ruleville.  SunfloVier  County 

Rome.  Su n flower  Cou nty 

,„,.,„„.„>,^ .  Sunflower,  Sunflower  County.- '. 

Estate  ol  Noel  Morgan Post  Office  Box  38,  Sunflower,  Sunflower  County- 
Billy  Brewer         Inverness,  Sunflower  County 

F  L  Tindall Indianola,  Sunflower  County 

N  H  McMath..i isola,  Sunflower  County , — 


W.  D.  Simmons 

R.  M.  and  C.  H.  McClatcby 

Brewer  Morgan 

Hugh  M.  Arant 

A.  J.  Hill 

James  Bradshaw.. 


Stite  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


$73, 779 
70.868 
62,522 
61.445 
57.  191 
55.679 
55.250 
54.227 
51.350 
91.038 
74. 155 
64,366 
62,632 
59.884 
57.119 
56.411 
55,047 
53.  089 
57.881 
55. 757 
97,856 

96.650 
88.683 
79.080 
77.518 
73, 276 
71.111 
70.334 
68.984 
64.785 
61.483 
61.296 
60.396 
60. 270 
58.829 
58.219 
55. 426 
53.222 

50. 469 
83. 573 
80. 441 
75. 468 
62.893 
55. 695 
57.119 
59.962 
57.  532 
56.992 
53.819 
81.196 
76.040 
63. 364 
72. 268 
65.268 
61.351 
59.332 
59.166 
55,441 
54. 630 
51,796 

51.544 
84.626 
.  74.319 
73.229 
70. 439 
68.155 
66.668 
65. 622 
64.076 
60,  503 
59.406 
57. 790 
55. 554 
53.486 
52. 622 
51,935 
95.726 
91.063 
89.686 
87.  301 
86.501 
85.246 

81.803 
71,328 
70.  338 
65. 832 
64.812 
63.923 
61.456 
61,072 
50.136 
59, 729 
58,757 
56,894 
56,522 
55.896 
55.791 
55.432 
54.496 
54.066 
5J.  474 
52,904 
52,366 
52.237 
50,796 


A  K  Maxwell  Moorhead,  Sunflower  County 

W  E  Austin   -.: Clover  Unve,  Indianola,  Sunflower  County 

F  T  Clark    Ruleville.  Sunflower  County 

11    Hill  Jr ..  Webb,  Tallahatchie  County 

Cotton  Dixie  i"nc -  ---  Care  ot  J   B  Baker,  Webb,  Tallahatchie  County. 

Twilight  Plantation  ." Swan  Lake,  Tallahatchie  County 

E  D  Graham  Sumner,  Tallahatchie  County 

E  C  Fedrtc  ...'"."" Glendora,  Tallahatchie  County 

T  C  Butotd     -   !..!." do        

Triple  M  Planting  Co Sumner,  Tallahatchie  County 

Ralph  T  Hand  Jr  .    Glendora,  Tallahatchie  County 

Rainbow  Planting  Co!!".;; Care  ot   W.  W.   Pearson,   Webb,  Tallahatchie 

County. 

A  A   Mabus  Phillip,  Tallahatchie  County.. 

Equen  Plantation  '. Winter  City,  Tallahatchie  County 

F  M  Mitchener  Jr -  Sumner,  Tallahatchie  County 

S  M  FewellSiCo  Vance,  Tallahatchie  County 

Jerry  Falls  ""'  Webb.  Tallahatchie  County 

Frank  Sturdivant."IIl!I! Minter  City,  Tallahatchie  County 

J  A  Townes  • do.   — ..  — ............ . 

Martha  B  Lowe Glendora,  Tallahatchie  County 

Frank  Sayle  .      Charleston,  Tallahatchie  County 

J  R  Flautt&Sons    "  Swan  Lake,  Tallahatchie  County 

H  T  Bond  Jr        "  Rural  Route  1.  Shelby.  Tallahatchie  County 

HertiertRice   Webb,  Tallahatchie  County 

Phil  Thorntonlll Tutwiler,  Tallahatchie  County 

T  B  Abbey  Jr  Webb,  Tallahatchie  County 

W  L.  McMilian,"j"r".'.'.:! Minter  City,  Tallahatchie  County         ........ 

J,  Noel  Reed..!. Ru"'  Route  2.  Charleston,  Tallahatchie  County.. 

i.  C.  Hardy.!!.!.... do     .- - 

Billy  Joe  Waldruo        Drew,  Tallahatchie  County 

James  Bros  "'  .  Care  ot  Bill  James,  Tippo,  Tallahatchie  County.. 


M.  P  Moore 

E.  E.  Moore 

Hood  Farms.  Inc 

R.  W.  Owen  Inc .! 

D.  C.  Parker 

S.  A,  Arnold.  Jr 

Arnold  Farms.  Inc 

Sterling  W.  Owen  III... 
Shelby  Thomas  Wilson. 


Senatobia.  Tate  County. 

!!  Box  845,  Tunica,  Tunica  County 

..  Route  1,  Tunica.  Tunica  County 

..  tunica,  Tunica  County 

!!  Route  1,  Tunica,  tunica  County 

Dundee,  Tunica  County 

M   r'rarn'heart!! !".'..!! Tunica,  Tunica  County 

C  P  Owen  Jr  .  Robinsonyille,  Tunica  County 

Oaklawn  Plantation! "liic Route  3,  Box  36.  Dundee,  Tunica  County.       ... 

Ca,IC  May       Route  2,  Box   599,  West  Helena,  Ark..  Tunica 

" County. 

S  W  Seabrook  Tunica.  Tunica  County - 

McChntock  Farms,  Inc Box  115,  Tunica,  Tunica  County 

A.  S.  Perry i Tunica.  Tunica  County 

W,  H.  Housto'n.'jr do ... 

B,  R.  Smith Route  3.  Box  132.  Dundee.  Tunica  County 

C  A  Austin*!!...! Dundee.  Tunica  County 

a!  c!  Capertoii! Tunica.  Tunica  County 

T.  0.  [arnheart do 

W.  C,  McLean  Co.,  Inc do 

R  I  Abbav         .  ...... do...- . 

Hugh  Stephens' !!.'.".!!' Box  186.  Mew  Albany.  Union  County 

Aden  Bros..  Inc.! Valley  Park,  Warren  County 

B  N  Simrall  &Son,  Inc Redwood.  Warren  County 

Gilnockie  Planting  Co Leiand.  Washington  County -,;---■- 

Fairlax  Plantation        Ben  Walker,  Tribbett,  Washington  County 

Gamer  Bros  Hollandaie,  Washington  County 

Dan  L  Smyt'he      Leiand,  Washington  County 

W  C  Skates  &Son Avon,  Washington  County 

JohnT  Dillard  .  503  Cypress  St.,  Leiand,  Washington  County 

Edward  Trotter!! Rural  Route  2.  Box  745.  Greenville,  Washington 

County. 
Billy  Joe  Trotter  Rural  Route  2,  Box  301,  Hollandaie,  Washington 

County. 

Areola  Planting  Co  J.  R  Shaw,  Areola,  Washington  County 

Reluge  Plantation,  Inc Rural  Route  2,  Box  667,  Greenville,  Washington 

County. 
Dogwood  Plantation W.  E.  Taylor,  Rural  Route  2,  Box  822,  Greenville, 

Washington  County. 

Faith  Plantation  .  J.  M.  Dean.  Tribbett.  Washington  County 

J  C  Reed  '  Rural  Route  2.  Leiand.  Washington  County 

Lakeland  Fa'rms Ru'a'  Route  1,  Box  380.  Hollandaie,  Washington 

County 

Dean  &  Co  Tribbett.  Washington  County 

M.  H.  Rich  aSon Chatham.  Washington  County  -     --.... 

Deloach  Cope                               -  103  Church  St..  Hollandaie.  Washington  County- 
Andrews  Bros'.!!!!!! A.  L.  Andrews.  Leiand.  Washington  County 

E  J  Ganier  Percy.  Washington  County 

Higliland  Plantation Rural  Route  2,  Box  225.  Greenville.  Washington 

County. 

James  Middleton Darlove.  Washington  County 

Montgomery  SiGrissom Leiaifll,  Washington  County 

Steveos  Bros  Glen  Allan.  Washington  County 

Bartonlngram  ~         Box  352.  Areola.  Washington  County.. 

Oeandale                                  --  Cameron  Dean,  Tribbett,  Washington  County — 
Alex  Curtis!!!!!!!!! 602  Southwest  Deer  Creek  Dr..  Leiand,  Wash- 
ington County. 

W.  D.  Atterbury Estill,  Washington  County..  .....        .--.-. 

Raymond  Clark  Rural  Route  2.  Box  421.  Leiand.   Washington 

County. 
Walnut  Bayou  Planting  Co Care  of  James  S.  Brown.  Leiand.  Washington 

County. 

Cope  &  Netf  Box  278,  Hollandaie,  Washington  County 

W  G  Trotter   "-.! Box  113,  Winterville,  Washington  County 

JamesA   Petty Wayside,  Washington  County 

Mounds  Plantation         1210  Arnold  St..  Greenville.  Washington  County. 

Metcalfe  &  Weathers Care  ol  W.  T.  Weathers,  Metcalfe,  Washington 

County. 

0  K.  Morrow  -.  Gamwyn  Park.  Greenville.  VVashington  County... 

John  A  Aldridge Estill.  Washington  County 

Wilmot  Planting  Co Ross  Underwood.  Areola.  Washington  County 

H  T  Cochran  -  Hollandaie.  Washington  County 

S'C  Coleman Rural  Route  5,  Yazoo  City.  Yazoo  County 

Ruby  Walker Bentonia.  Yazoo  County 


$50. 557 
50. 460 
50.064 

88.  525 
87.912 
83. 799 
82.467 
82. 189 
80.453 
79.  476 
78.  734 
76, 168 

74.649 

73.844 

73.813 

73.491 

72.444 

69. 470 

68. 984 

67.446 

66.641 

66.510 

63.637 

59.901 

59.123 

57.543 

54.253 

52. 956 

51.309 

51.134 

51.008 

81.380 

55.781 

96. 846 

96.763 

92.284 

91.691 

89.924 

89. U03 

82. 1C6 

81.826 

80. 165 

75.937 

73,758 

65.  879 
59  414 
58.  832 
56.452 
55. 143 
54.  300 
53.  876 
53.720 
52. 702 
51.473 
80.716 
94.621 
50.  880 
99.213 
98.821 
77.680 
77,051 
75,181 
72,693 
72,114 

71,570 

70. 505 
59, 833 

68,519 

68. 443 

66.  779 
55.468 

64.757 
62.874 
62.158 
51.947 
51.723 
60, 045 

59. 793 
58. 730 
58. 482 
58. 182 
57.069 
55.821 

56. 398 
55. 348 

55,949 

55.671 
55. 488 
54.682 

54.6C9 
54,586 

54.103 
53,058 
51,176 
51.041 
89. 397 
84,518 
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1  ir.oi 


State  and  nam* 


Address 


Amount 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

D  H  Dew  Sr  I  den,  Yazoo  County 

>;p«/aiil  A  Harris  MidnighL  Yazoo  County -;,---v-- 

r  T  Sehaeter     Post  Office  Box  305,  Yazoo  City,  Yazoo  County.. 

D  H   Drew  jV !-  Box  142,  Eden,  Yazoo  County i^-r- 

w  T  Clark  Jr ..  Pu'al  Ro"le<.  Box  118,  Yazo  City  Yazoo  Couny. 

rvanhoe  Plant  .!!.!!!!!!!!!-.  Care  ol  E.  Coker,  746  Sunset  Dr.,  Yazoo  City, 

Yazoo  County. 
Kinkead  Plantation Rural  Route  1,  Yazoo  City,  Yazoo  County 

MISSOURI 

Quinn  Bros  

Woll  Island  Farms 

Marshall  Lands,  Inc 

W.  C   Bryant 

Dearmont  Oliver 

Byars  Oiton — 

Swiney  &  Sons - 

Acom  Farms,  Inc 

L,  Berry  Farms,  Inc 

Stonner  Bros ..- 

Eugene  Elson 

W   P.  Hunter  ...    

Mahan,  Mahan  &  Radclifl 

Trailback  Plantation,  Inc.,  Tom  B 

MONTANA 

Piaiiie  Nest  Ranch,  Inc - 

Nash  Bros 


Salisbury,  Chariton  County 

Wolf  Island,  Mississippi  County     

Box  3  Charleston,  Mississippi  County 

Rural  Route  2,  East  Praiiie,  Mississippi  County. 
210  Williams.  Last  Piaiiic,  Mississippi  County.. 
Rural  Route  2,  Portagcville.  New  Madrid  County. 

Box  375.  Moiehouse.  Uew  Madrid  County 

Warden,  Pemiscot  County 

Holland,  Pemiscot  County 

Miami,  Saline  County  

Rural  Route  1,  Miami,  Saline  County 

Care  ot  Blair  Dallon,  Bell  Cily,  Stoddard  County. 

Parma,  Stoddard  County - — 

,  Essex,  Stoddard  County - 


Highwood  Route.  Great  Falls,  Cascade  County. 
Redstone  Mountain,  Sheridan  County 


NEW  MEXICO 

A.  W,  Langenegger 

Hal  Bogle 

Jack  Patterson 

J   P.  White.  Jr 

John  Garrett  &  Sons 

Garrett  Corp 

Lockmiller  &  Son.. 

Snodgrass  &  Carlisle 

Moutray  Bros 

Bill  Veck 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Box  503,  Hagerman,  Chaves  County 

Dexter,  Chaves  County.   . 

Box  938  Roswell,  Chaves  County 

Box  533,  Roswell.  Chaves  County 

Box  520.  Clovis.  Curry  County 

do -    -V   

1101  Piedmont.  Clovis.  Cuiiv  County 

Post  ORice  Box  908,  Roswell,  Eddy  County.... 
Box  280,  Carlsbad,  Eddy  County  „--•-;■ 
Star  Route  Box  237,  Animas,  Hidalgo  County. 


Battleboro  Edgecombe  County 

Box  748  SL  Pauls.  Robeson  County 

Rural  Route  1    Parkton   Robeson  County 

Rural  Route  3,  Lautinburg  Scotland  County.. 

Lauiinburg,  Scotland  County 

Lautinburg,  Scotland  County 


311  9th  SL  S,E.  Minot,  Mountrail  County. 
Eldridge,  Stutsman  County 


Rural  Roufe  4,  Upper  Sandusky  Marion  County. 


M.  C.  Braswell  Farms 

D.  D.  McCall 

Ted  Smith. 

Alice  J.  Mcleod 

Z.  V.  Pate,  Inc 

James  R.  McKenzie 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Otto  Engen 

Arvel  Glinz - 

OHIO 
Ward  Walton  &  Associates.  Inc. 
OKLAHOMA 

r  F  Motlev  -  424  North  Glover.  Hollis.  Harmon  County 

Wavne  0  Wms'e'tt !!!.-  2028  Willard  Dr..  Altus.  Jackson  County 

M?.r,l  R  Williarris 1831  North  Mam.  Altus.  Jackson  County.  ...... 

Cha'res  R.  S  Sd".!!!!!!!!!!!!  R"'al  Route  2.  Webbers  Falls.  Muskogee  County. 
HC.  Hitch,  Jr Guymon,  Texas  County 

OREGON 

Ralphs.  Crum 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co 

B.  L.  Davis  Ranch,  Inc 


lone  Drive.  Morrow  County. 

Box  1186.  Pendleton.  Umatilla  County. 
Adams,  Umatilla  County 


PUERTO  RICO 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez.... 

W.  Bravo  Monagas... 

Carlos  F   Quiies  Trustee 

Mario  Metcado  E,  Hijos 

Agricola  DelMonte  Y  Espinosa. 
Chas.  R.  C.  Openheimer  Admin 


Box  237,  Aguiire 

Box  58,  Mayaguez. 

Box  57,  Hormigueros 

Box  377,  Guayanilla 

Box  696,  Cayey ... 

Box377. Guayanilla 


M,  A.  Garcia  Mendei... Box599.  May^i""-,- r,„«n,V 

HectorL  Bruno  Vinccnie  Pales  No  4,  Guayama. 

E  QuinonesSambolin Box  125  San  German 

Wirshing&Co Box  A,  Mercedita 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Kirkland  &  Best 

H.  W.  Herndon ■ 

H.  D.  Free.- 

j  Calvin  Rivers 

Thos.  R,  andGillum  E  King.  Jr. 
H   FoxTindal-- 

Charles  N.  Plowden        

Coker  Pedigreed  Seed  Co 

Hugh  T.  Lightsey. 

C.  E.  Atkinson 

J,  E.  Mayes 

Hamilton  Corbett 

R.  V,  Segars.  Sr 

C.  B,  Player.  Jr 

C.  P.  Polston.  Jr 

J.  A.  McDonald- - 


Post  Office  Box  97,  Ulmcrs,  Allendale  County-.. 
Rural  Route  1,  Bamberg,  Bamberg  County  — 

Bamberg,  Bamberg  County 

Chesterheld,  Chestertield  County... -■ 

McBee,  Chcsterlield  County 

Pinewood  Clarendon  County 

Box  308  Summetton.  Clarendon  County 

Chester!  Dailinglon  County .     •:-■ 

General  Oeliveiy.  Brunson.  Hampton  County- 

Rural  Route  3,  Bishopville.  Lee  County 

Mayesville.  Lee  County 

Mayesville.  Lee  County --- 

Rural  Route  1,  Oswego,  Lee  County. 

Rural  Route  2,  Lynchburg,  Lee  County... 

Rural  Route  1.  Glenheim,  Marlboro  County.... 
Route  3  Bennettsville,  Marlboro  County 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


$68,265 
65.688 
64.940 
62.642 

59. 040 
56. 666 

52,959 


56.887 
89,025 
67.442 
51,581 
51.558 
93,612 
60. 757 
57.370 
61.420 
56. 189 
65,986 
73.807 
58. 437 
52.412 


55.065 
65,076 


98.750 
51.133 
59.908 
66. 199 
82.541 
71.435 
53.450 
76. 182 
70. 730 
52,757 


62.441 
70.721 
51.457 
65. 128 
54,842 
54,290 


52. 256 
69,471 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued 

T  A  &  Charles  Oneal Blenheim,  Marlboro  County 

Charles  t   Lynch Bvile.  Marlboro  County 

rmestC   Mclnnis  Clk>.  Marlboro  County 

IdgaVL  Culler  Jr"'!!!!!!!!!-..  Ru>al  Route  5.  Box  72.  Oiangeburg.  Orangeburg 

County. 

f    E  Gasque&Son Box  370   llloree.  Orangeburg  County 

R  M  Watson  Sons Ridge  Spring.  Sauda  County 

James  F   Bland,  Jr Mayesville.  Sumter  County 

J    L   Mayes  -      do. ...... — . 

I   M   Ideas  Jr ...,  Dalzell.  Sumter  County - 

B.  j!  Bariiet't,  Inc!!!!!! Box  267,  Sumter,  Sumter  County 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Stanley  Asmussen  

TENNESSEE 


Agar,  Sully  County 


Cowan  Bros    -- 

Tommy  B.  Willis 

W.  T,  Jamison 

Tipton  Bios  &  Sullivan.. 

Jim  Fullen  

Jack  Ciulcher  

H.  S.  Mitchell 

T  A.  Denslord  &  Son 

Horace  t.  Moore  &  Sons. 


laGrange,  Fayette  Co  .  

122  Rooks  Di  ,  Biownsville.  Haywood  County. 

Tiptonville,  Lake  County 

Tiptonville.  Lake  County 

Ashport.  Lauderdale  County 

Hennmg,  Lauderdale  County 

Post  Ottice  Box 98.  Millington.  Shelby  County. 

Ruial  Route  2,  Millington,  Shelby  County 

Frenchmans  Bayou,  Tipton  County 


Carl  C  Bamert- 


Ruial  Routes,  Muleshoe,  Bailey  County 

Rural  Route  1   Muleshoe,  Bailey  County-.  .., 
619  West  7th  St.,  Muleshoe,  Bailey  County... 

State  Route  1,  Inochs.  Bailey  County 

OeKalb  Route  3.  Bowie  County 

Rural  Route  3  DeKalb.  Bowie  County 

!!!!  Varisco  Building,  Bryan.  Brazos  County 

Navasota,  Brazos  County     - 

Ruial  Route  1   Box  259,  Bryan.  Brazos  County. 
Box  250  Bryan,  Brazos  County. 


65,710 


69,218 
75, 382 
60.515 
56,267 
70,939 


50.616 
77.372 
58,166 


97.843 
83.373 
82.268 
81,858 
78, 737 
61.684 
59. 125 
55. 545 
54. 966 
54,451 


55.364 

56. 452 
50.531 
57.776 
53,844 
53. 029 
50.617 
61,847 
53.724 
56.010 
64.  500 
61.889 
55.280 
52.085 
94,970 
86,  746 


TEXAS 

Ruial  Route  3  Box  114.  Muleshoe.  Bailey  (*unty. 

Handv  Jonnson  !!  320  Mam  St..  Muleshoe.  Bailey  County 

1   Bt?!  wmiams -  R"'3l  Route  1,  Farwell,  Bailey  County..   

Horace  HuttoT.!!!.'!!!-"!!!!!—  Ru-al  R,0"»e  1,  Box  A.  Muleshoe.  Bailey  County.. 
Bill  Jim  St.  Clair... 

W.  T.  Millen 

J.  G.  Arnn 

Jim  Claunch 

Herbert  L.  Vance... 

tlwood  tikins 

Brazos  A.  Varisco... 
J.  P.  Teiiell  &  Son.. 
LeeJ  Fazzino 

Tnni/  Varm-n  RuialROUtCl, .         .  .  . 

v?neeCourf Rural  Route  1.  Box2Gl,  Bryan.  Brazos  Couny.. 

Ir^vansco .—  Rural  Route4,  Box  161,  Bryan,  BrazosCouny.... 

M^ttMr^iello — -  RuralRoutel.Box230.  Bryan.  Brazos  County.... 

n  WMks 66  Fannin  Dr..  Tulia.  Briscoe  County 

1    L  Lawson" !!!!!!..  3307  43d  St..  Lubbock,  Brown  County.     

Holland  Ported!!!!!!!! Rural  Route  2,  CaldwelL  Burleson  County....... 

H°H^and''td'ck'r'eakef !  Rural  Route  2! s'omer'viile.'Bun'eso'n'c'ou'nl'y 

Lc  Sea  mardo        S**  Jan  Lane.  Bryan,  Burleson  County.   ..... 

B^v^m,?h  5030  South   Staples,  Corpus  Christi.  Calhoun 

'*'"'^'""  County.  „     ,      ^ 

Simpsons  Wilson.-- Post   OHice   Box   393.    R.o   Hondo,   Cameron 

County. 
D  L  Smith  Estate Route  2.  Harlingen.  Cameron  County 

E*B  Ad'amr&Vons' !!!!!l019''North  lstSt!!Hariingen  Cam.r'on"County  ! 

wlcomb     !!!--■  P05t  Office   Box  451.   Los   Ftesiios,   Cameron 

County. 
Post  Othce  Box  545.   Los  Fresnos,  Cameron 
County. 


Henry  V. 

Schmitt  Bros.  Farms  PlantaUon. 


Rio  Grande  Equipment  Co     South  Highway  77,  Harhngen,  Cameron  County. 

Rnhert  I  Tavio    jT  !!....  Post  Othce  Box  804,  Dye.sburg.  Cameron  Coun  y. 

R«  I    McGair         -  Post  Othce  Box  906,  San  Benito,  Cameron  County. 

P  Maunn  and  j"Y"Mau"tin"!...  Box  407,  kio  Hondo,  Cameron  County  .... 
Fdwarri  J  Wolt  ....  Post  Office  Box  354,  La  Feria,  Cameron  County.. 

nnllasS  Cantw'eir 1-  Post  OHiCe  Box  803.  Harlingen.  Cameron  County. 

?^^  II  n,„t  Post  Othce  Box  8.  Santa  Rosa.  Cameron  County. 

Ova  A  M^ln I!!!!  Route  3  Bo.  15A  Los  Fresnos.  Cameron  County. 

l^klomax      .     Rio  Hondo.  Cameron  County.      .---.-■ 

Herbert  W  Bode !!!!        .  Route  3.  Box  82E.  San  Benito.  Cameron  County.. 

hmmv  Cluck       -  --  Route  2.  Hart.  Castro  County     

rTwuhs  Jr Box  458.  UimmitLCastio  County 

Ware  Farm's  Co !!!!     -  Box  865.  Uimmitt.  Casiro  County 

Hnme.HiU        "..  Hart.  Castro  County        -  ^  

"*'""""' Box  175  Uimmitt.  Castro  County..; 

Box  1306.  Herelord.  Castro  County    

609  WestStinson.  Dimmitt.  Caslio  County 

Box  1035.  Dimmitt.  Castro  County 

Box  3'04 .  Plainview.  Castro  County 

Box  242.  Plainview.  Castro  County.  

Box  467  Hart.  Castro  County. 
1    I    si»M=niPr  riiiiiii  ..  Box  575.  Morton.  Cochran  Cou 

n  V  Renham  -     Ru'^l  Route  2.  Morton.  Cochran  County... 

J^immy  MillaT.!!!!!!!!!!!!!.-  state  Route  2^.  Morton,  Cochran  County  ... 


Carl  Bruege 

J.  F.  Martin..   

Chas.  E.  Armstrong. 

Dulaney  Bros 

Clements  Corp 

Otto  Steinberg 

c!  C!  SlTug^erFarm's".!!!!!!!::!  |"  "J-^ff^'*.";.^'"''""  '^"""''^ 
L.  Benham, 

CarrRafi^r".!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  l?"  Great  Plains  Building 


Lubbock  Cochran 


County.  ,    ,-       ^      . 

304  last  Grant,  Morton.  Cochran  County. 
Cochran  County. 


I- rS""----"-'''---"-RSr^!  cochran  --,.- 

lamestol  hG,«ner!!!!!!!!!!  R«ia.     oute  5.   Box  93B,   Lubbock.  Cochran 

County.  .        „      t       ■ 

R,    p.|„ado  Route  I.Morton,  Cochran  County 

c;hrn«fth    Roule2.  Morton.  Cochran  County      .--... - 

^'"i'  S'*''^ 602  Easi  Lincoln.  Morton.  Cochran  County... 

s"aXH;ilCo!!!!::!::!:!.-.Box758'L_eye,and_,_Coch^^^^^  - 

Delton  Caddell go"]"  j 

Louis  Garcia  &Sons... 


Don  Anderson — 

Lkjyd  Ganibrel 

G  J   Patkhiil.Jr 

J.  P,  Beck 

San  C.  Jenkins 

Gordon  V.  WaldiOP 


,,„„,.  .    Ralls,  Crosby  County 

Route  1   Box  135.  Spur,  Crosby  County 

Route  2.  Crosbylon.  Crosby  County 

Box  246,  Ralls,  Crosby  County  .    

Box  275,  Crosbyton,  Crosijy  County 

Box  873,  Ralls,  Crosby  County  

Box  497  Lamesa,  Dawson  County 

Route  C,  Lamesa,  Dawson  County 


165,886 
65, 493 
51,529 
57, 072 

53.426 
53.500 
97,276 
94. 134 

59.305 
52.  448 


54,432 


60.776 
65.  428 
67.  8^3 
i2.338 
74,  850 
58. 203 
81,628 
64. 723 
62,977 


79.  668 

79. 333 

59.532 

69.  343 

56.773 

53.741 

51.S79 

51.385 

65. 281 

63.584 

98.092 

77.665 

62.946 

62.4% 

57.207 

55.373 

52. 234 

60.433 

71.486 

93.669 

93.  680 

92.?92 

15.416 

60.  647 

95. 543 

75.  527 
68.147 
67.466 
65.157 

64,522 

64.587 

60.067 

69.f«3 

68,682 

58.  473 

54.062 

54. 021 

52. 577 

52.500 

50. 455 

99.074 

82. 305 

79,532 

12.  260 

68.137 

68, 003 

54.373 

55,992 

55. 265 

52.565 

52. 281 

98. 074 

75. 403 

73.222 

59,391 

64.650 
61.928 
55.7tX) 
54.967 

53.984 
53.070 
52.244 
50.133 
80.089 
77.531 
76.682 
69.894 
62,214 
58,679 
98.429 
70,382 


14692 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  Mmj  23,  1968 

1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  »50.000  TO  |99,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS}— Continued 


State  and  mine 


TEXAS — Continued 


Addnu 


Amount 


Inc. 


Donnell  Echols 
Woodward  Farms 
Rsy  Allen  Noret   .. 
R   M   MiddletOD  .. 
Petrin  Bros  . 
R  C  Godwin  .. 
Ho5e3  Foster 
Virgil  F   Marsh 
W  H  Gentry 
J   R  Durrett  Estate 
B   r  Spear 
G   B   Morns 
L   R   Allison  Co 
Jack  Faico 
FelK  Tusa 
Morris  Scanardo 
R  A  Harling  AG  . 


Corns  Jones 

William  S  Poole 

John  C  AKord 

J   E.  Franklin   . 

R  I.  Bennett 

Richard  F  and  Robert  Stovall 

Hershel  Carthel 

J  S  Hale.  Jr  .. 

I  R   Turner 

Sugarland  Industries  Inc. . 
Foster  Farms  Inc 

A   E.  Ssliletze  Fauns  .  

Vernon  Goodwin 

J   H.  Jones 

Verlon  Hilburn. 
Earl  Layman  . 

Shamrock  Farms. . 
Charles  Medlin. 
Paul  Morgan 
J.  C  Mills 
I   F  Lee 
ElmoSteohens 
Frank  Moore 


Slate  Route  4.  Lamesa,  Dawson  County  ' 

4Q5  North  20th  St ,  Lamesa,  Dawson  County 

Box  597,  Lamesa,  Dawson  County J 

Route  2.  O'Donnell,  Dawson  County i 

Box  12,  Hereford.  Deal  Smith  County..  I J  .   - 

Box  1026,  Hereford.  Deal  Smith  County  J... 
lS18  5th  Canyon.  Deaf  Smith  County.    ,. 

Rural  Route  3,  Hereford.  Deaf  Smith  County 

400  Sunset.  Hereford,  Deaf  Smith  County...  ... 

Box  1081,  Amaiillo.  Deal  Smith  County      

Star  Route.  Wildorado,  Deal  Smith  Coun^     , 

Crosby  ton,  Dickens  County  _ 

Box  137.  Tornillo.  El  Paso  County 

Rural  Route  1.  Reagan,  Falls  County 

Highbank.  Falls  County       . 

447  Maryland,  Marlin.  Falls  County 

Riverby    Ranch.    Rural    Route    2,    Telephone, 

Fannin  County 
506  SouUi  While.  Floydada,  Floyd  County 
Dougherty.  Floyd  County 

Box  28.  Pelersburg,-Floyd  County 

Rural  Route  1,  Lubbock,  Floyd  County 

Lockney.  Floyd  County. 

Box  1058,  Plainview,  Floyd  County 

Rural  Route  1,  Box  27,  Lockney,  Floyd  County 

Rural  Route  1,  Floydada.  Floyd  County. 

Rural  Route  3.  Floydada.  Floyd  County. 

Box  45  Sugarland.  Fort  Bend  County 

Care  of  J.   M    Schrum.  Sugarland,   Fort  Bend 

County 
106  Bryan,  Pearsall,  Fiio  County.    . . 
Box  395,  Seagraves,  Gaines  County 

Box  34,  Welch,  Gaines  County      

EastSlar  Route,  Lovinglon,  Gaines  County 

Box  836  Loop.  Gaines  County  

Drawer  B.  O'Donnell.  Gaines  County. 
Route  2.  Seagraves  Gaines  County 
707  North  I8th.  Lamesa.  Gaines  County. 
Drawer  G.  Abernathy.  Hale  County    . 
Rural  Route  2.  Hale  Center.  Hale  County 
Olton  Route.  Plainview.  Hale  County. 
1400  West  7th.  Plainview.  Hale  County. 

JatonH  Allen  .  4602  15th  St.  Lubbock,  Hale  County 

James  Cannon         Rural  Route  1,  Lockney.  Hale  County 

E  A  Houston  Box  838,  Abernathy,  Hale  County    . 

W  Grady  Shepard Route  1,  Hale  Center,  Hale  County 

Ballard&Hurt        Olton  Route.  Plainview.  Hale  County 

Warren  Mathis  Rural  Route  3,  Plainview,  Hale  County 

W  D  Scarborough,  Jr Sox  247,  Petersburg,  Hale  County  . . 

Swann  Pettit  Rural  Route  1,  Hale  Center.  Hale  County 

RalphWheeler Box  27.  Edmondson,  Hale  County 

R  L  Porter  Estates  .  302  South  Barkley,  Spearman,  Hansford  County. 

Harold  H  Hogue    1415  Denrock,  Dalhart,  Hartley  County.    

Thomas  LMoran Hartley,  Hartley  County  . . 

J   R  Slump  .  .  Box  851,  Elsa,  Hidalgo  County    . 

Sam  R  Sparks  ■  ..  Route  1,  Santa  Rosa.  Hidalgo  County 

ValleyAcres  -  Box  128,  Santa  Rosa,  Hidalgo  County      .i..       . 

Beckwith  Farms    '.      -..-.        Drawer  616,  Progreso,  Hidalgo  County  ..; 

Ben  Estes  Searden         .     .  Box  387.  Santa  Rosa,  Hidalgo  County  

J   B  Hardwicke  Co.  Plantation.       Box  1990,  McAllen,  Hidalgo  County.     .     .        . 

Byron  Campbell  ...    795  West  Rockey,  Raymondville,  Hidalgo  County. 

Guerra  Bros  Box  38,  Linn,  Hidalgo  County ' 

Knapp  Farms         Box  205.  Weslaco,  Hidalgo  County 

J   8  Pollock  Box  238,  Hargill,  Hidalgo  County 

Davis  &  Gandy  301  Austin,  Edinburg,  Hidalgo  County... 

Tuberville  Farms -,-  Box  686,  Elsa,  Hidalgo  County       

Frank  Schuster Route  1,  San  Juan,  Hidalgo  County    

Davis  &  Gandy         301  Austin,  Edingurg,  Hidalgo  County 

JoeDavis         "      Box  202,  Edinburg,  Hidalgo  County 

Fiv  M  Willis  Snyder.  Okla,  Hidalgo  County      -  

F  ,io.  Farms Route  2,  Box  52,  Weslaco.  Hidalgo  County 

B-yan  Hanks' ...  Route  3,  Box  211  D,  Edinburg,  Hidalgo  County.. 

Be, I  Bros  Box  335,  Elsa,  Hidalgo  County 

La  Petla-Farms  Inc     Box  337.  Edinburg,  Hidalgo  County 

J  S  &  Quinn  ll«cManus Box  568,  Weslaco,  Hidalgo  County  ....  .... 

CarlScnuster  Route  1  Box  77  A,  San  Juan,  Hidalgo  County.  .. 

I   a   Whisenant  .  .-. Santa  Rosa,  Hidalgo  County...  , - 

Las  Palmas  Farms      Box  325.  Weslaco,  Hidalgo  County .. .  1 

M  D  &N  I  Moore  Jf    Route  2  Box  6,  Weslaco,  Hidalgo  Countji  : 

Bill  Burns  '  .  Box  1106,  Raymondville,  Hidalgo  County 

Edsar  R  Smith      Route  2  Box  184,  Weslaco,  Hidalgo  County 

C   8  Shields  Jr .   Route  1  Box  284,  Edcouch,  Hidalgo  Cojnty 

Post  Mtgmry 'care  oJ  Monta  Moor.  Levelland,  Hockley  Counly  

Whitelace  Farms  Box  1030,  Levelland,  Hakley  County. ;.. 

Spade  Farms  inc ■-- 1107!:,  Avenue  K,  Lubbock,  Hockley  COunly.... 

Coble  Land  Farms" 736  Amarillo  BIdg ,  Amarlllo,  Hockley  County... 

J  Waller  Hobgood.   :.  Box  777,  Anton,  Hockley  Couny    .. 

AubreyL  LoAett Care  of  J.  H.  Roberson,  Route  1,  Ropes.  Hockley 

County. 

f  L   Ranch  Dell  City,  Hudspeth  County. .}.,..; 

BE  Walker Fort  Hancock,  Hudspeth  County J 

Claude  HiBlev''    '  « Route  2,  Box  69,  Stinnett,  Hutchinson  County... 

J   E  Kemp      ".'.".'""I.  20th  Floor,  Merc  Bank  BIdg..  Dallas.  Johnson 

County. 

Hoke  Propst  Route  3,  Anson,  Jones  County.  

Mashburn  Farms.  Inc Rural  Route  5,  Paris,  Lamar  County.. i 

Hicks  Graves      Petty.  Lamar  County 

Busby  Farms  Star  Route  2,  Olton,  Lamb  County...       

Halsell  Estate     '  114  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  Lam»  County.. 

J  0  Smith    ..  109  East  nth,  Littlelield.  Lamb  County.  

E  K  Angeley     '  '  "  ..  Route  1,  Box  152,  Muleshoc,  Lamb  County 

Parish  Farms" "."jr.". r Box  187.  Springlake,  Lamb  County.... 

Clayton  Farms Box  38,  Springlake.  Lamb  County 

L   c  Hewitt  .  ..  Box  806.  Littlefield.  Lamb  County 

Tarn  King  Jr  Box  517.  Sudan,  Lamb  County 

Wedlock  Farms Route  2,  Box  183,  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County.... 

I 


Stat*  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


J60.3M 
59.194 
55. 724 
53. 353 
86.048 
75.921 
57. 745 
57,510 
54,802 
53.731 
50.106 
58,108 
57.509 
50.  744 
50.566 
50.118 
68.666 

68.841 
62,  324 
62. 075 
54,986 
54,615 
53, 779 
53,497 
52, 997 
52. 925 
73. 499 
55.257 

53. 388 

84.040 

76.048 

69. 048 

56.831 

56. 105 

54.743 

54.274 

93.444 

86.^17 

79.615 

73. 184 

65, 197 

64. 557 

63, 880 

62, 165 

55,926 

53.  184 

52.410 

51.916 

50. 647 

56.065 

71.129 

55. 936 

92.  501 

91,485 

85.  477 

80.  573 

79. 402 

79,219 

78, 626 

76.465 

75.694 

71.936 

65. 303 

64.065 

60.245 

59.601 

59. 581 

58.565 

57.936 

57.775 

55. 890 

55.015 

54.060 

53. 192 

52. 846 

52.159 

51.668 

51.591 

51.083 

50.905 

88. 786 

83. 286 

79. 243 

62. 461 

59.668 

57,856 

87. 428 
54.127 
52. 277 
52.214 
70.473 

70. 866 
59.213 
56.437 
99.577 
93.643 
76.767 
73.419 
66.160 
63.567 
59.274 
53.604 
91.457 


TEXAS— Continued 

A  L  Cone  Box  871,  Lubbock.  Lubbock  County     

Layton  L  Lawson  3307  43d  St ,  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County 

Standelei-Gray,  Inc  Box  711,  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County 

Howard  Allorcj  Rural  Route  4,  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County 

George  A  Taylor  Jr  .  Route  2,  Slaton,  Lubbock  County 

Annette  0  Martin  6206  Knoxvilie  Ave  ,  Lubbock,  LubbKk  County 

I  Carter  Caldwell  Box  206,  Slaton,  Lubbock  County 

W  0  Vardeman  Route  1,  Slaton,  Lubbock  County 

R  [  Jones  Route  6,  Box  287,  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County.     . 

F.  E.  McNabb"!-  Care  ol  Waller  F.  Leonard,  San  Benito,  Lubbock 

County. 

B  J   Robbins  "...   Rural  Route  1.  Idalou.  Lubbock  County 

Ferman  R  Priddy  4913  19th.  Lubbock.  Lubbock  County 

MelvifleHankins  2309  Broadway,  Lubbock,  Lubbock  County 

W  C  Huflaker  Jr  ..   Box  415,  Tahoka,  Lynn  County       

Cass  Edwards  il  .        725  Commerce  BIdg,  Fort  Worth,  Lynn  County.. 

J  W  Gardenhire Route  I.  O'Donnell,  Lynn  County.. 

lohnSaleh  .     502  North  1st.  Lamesa.  Lynn  County 

Heirs  Edwards  Estates 725  CommerLC  BIdg  ,  Fort  Worth,  Lynn  County.. 

Cecil  Dorman Route  2.  O'Donnell,  Lynn  County 

Lynn  West  Wison,  Lynn  County.    

W  G.  Lumsden Box  117,  Wilson.  Lynn  County    

Bryan  Wright  Box  816.  Tahoka,  Lynn  County 

L  C.  United Rural  Route  4.  Tahoka,  Lynn  County 

0  R  Philer  Jr  Rural  Route  5,  Tahoka,  Lynn  County 

Glen  Cox     '  Stale  Route,  Lenorah,  Martin  County 

J  A  Pebsworth.  Jr Box  1368,  Tahoka.  Martm  County 

Eugene  F.  Jones Route  1,  Box  93  Midland,  Midland  County 

Paul  E.  Hayes Route  1,  Kress,  Moore  County 

MarshallCalor Box  T,  Sunray,  Moore  County.   

Forlson  Farms Rice,  Navarro  County. 

DrewGillen Box  8,  Blooming  Grove  Navarro  County 

Philip  V.  Haynes Box  575,  Roscoe,  Nofan  County  

Clarence  Martin Route  2,  Box  146.  Friona.  Parmer  County.    

Verney  Towns Rural  Route  2.  Muleshoe.  Parmer  County 

Sloan  Osfcrn         Route  2,  Friona,  Parmer  County 

Albert  J.  Hoelscher 1902  Jackson,  Pecos.  Pecos  County 

A  B.Foster        Box  891.  Pecos  Pecos  County    

Lakeside  Farms        Box  691.  Fort  Stockton,  Pecos  County 

Luther  C  Holladay     Route  1.  Box  132,  Fort  Stockton.  Pecos  County.. 

David  C.  McAleer 1603   West   Callajhan,    Fort   Stockton,    Pecos 

County 

Melvin  H.  McKinney Box  728,  Pecos.  Pecos  County  

Charles  Spencer. Box  533.  Presidio.  Presidio  County  .  

Delmar  Durrett  Trustee Box  1081,  Amanllo,  Randall  County 

G.  G.  Passmore 1800  Jeflerson.  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

U-Bar  Land  &  Cattle  Co .'..  Box  1052,  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

Loy  Kilgore 1721  Jefferson.  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

Winterrowd  Bros Box  1049.  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

W  A  Sullivan 2100  Wyoming.  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

J  F.  Crews Box  352,  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

J.  W.  Bryan 1915  Jackson.  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

F.  F.  Bradley Box  1370,  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

Rowe  and  Turnbough Box  1,  Toyahvale.  Reeves  County 

Davidson  Bros Box  1286,  Pecos.  Reeves  County .- 

Broyles  Pecos  Farm. 509  Coloitts.  Fort  Stockton,  Reeves  County 

Tom  Passmore  1901  Jackson,  Pecos,  Reeves  County... 

Waller  B.  Shaw Box  1456,  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

J  R  Lefevere Box  1806.  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

Coy  Fraley  Box  586,  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

B  C  Kesey       1826  Jackson,  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

Weinacht  Bros 602  Hackberry,  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

W  W  Clem    -. 1120  Willow,  Pecos,  Reeves  County 

Peppy  McKinney 1701  Jetterson,  Pecos.  Reeves  County 

T  J   Wilson  2018  Jackson,  Pecos,  Reeves  County. 

Joe  Reistino  Rural  Route  1  Box  60,  Hearne,  Robertson  County. 

Goodland  Farms'  Inc Box  193.  Hearne.  Robertson  County 

VenceS  Corpora  701  Anderson  St.,  Hearne.  Robertson  County — 

John  C  Reistino  1002  San  Jose  St ,  Hai«te.  Robertson  County... 

Sam  Degelia  St  409  Brenken  St,  Hearne,  Robertson  County 

James  H.  Joiies      507  Barton  St,  Hearne,  Robertson  County 

Louis  Muse Rural  Route  1,  Hearne,  Robertson  County 

Clara  Barton  Calvert,  Robertson  County  .- 

Heirs  ot  Jos   F  Green       Route  1  Box  7,  Tatt,  San  Patricio  County 

Starr  Produce  Farm  AccI Box  432,  Rio  Grande  City,  Starr  County 

La  Casita  Farms,  Inc Box  505,  Rio  Grande  City,  Starr  County.. 

Fowler  E.  McDaniel Box  6,  Tulia,  Swisher  County 

B  Raymond  Evans 49  Travis  Rd  ,  Tulia,  Swisher  County 

Tyline  N.Perry Star  Route,  Kress,  Swisher  County 

J   L  Francis Route  1  , Kress,  Swisher  County 

Henry  0  Thompson 2300  West  12th,  Plainview,  Swisher  County 

Corliss  H.  Currie Box  597,  Happy,  Swisher  County..    

Howard  Hurd  1008  East  Tate,  Brownlield,  Terry  County 

Muldrow  Farms  ..  .  1612  East  Reppto,  Brownfield,  Terry  County 

W  A  Fultord  1305  East  Buckley,  Brownlield,  Terry  County.... 

Milton  Addison       1015  East  Tate,  Brownfield,  Terry  County 

Charl'e  Caswell     Route  1,  Meadow,  Terry  County 

Graham  Swam  Rural  Route  5,  Brownlield,  Terry  County 

Bonard  Slice      Rural  Route  4,  Brownfield,  Terry  County 

Robert  Beasley    Rural  Route  1.  Meadow,  Terry  County — . 

Dan  Day  -.  Route  1,  Meadow,  Terry  County 

M  H  Wagner        Rural  Route  1.  Brownlield.  Terry  County 

Norman  Caswell Rural  Route  1,  Meadow.  Terry  County 

Texas  Department  of  Correction-  Sugarland,  Walker  County _^..-- 

Daniel  Guslalson Post  Ofilce  Box  244.  Lyiord,  Willacy  County 

Alazan  Farms  ..  -117  Brentwood.  Hailingen.  Willacy  County 

Joyce  L  Smith  Route  2.  Box  50.  Lyiord.  Willacy  County 

K  L  &D  E.  Morrow  Pianlations..  Box  341.  Lyford,  Willacy  County. 

b' W  Kirsch  Box  1118,  Raymondville,  Willacy  County 

SR&C  0  Stone  Trusts Post  Office  3ox  766,  Raymondville,  Willacy 

S'SS  Seed  Box  1208  Raymondville,  Willacy  County 

Funk  Brothers  117  Brentwood,  Harlingen,  Willacy  County 

R  G  Hartman       Plains,  Yoakum  County...  

Wheeler  Robertson Route  1.  Idalou,  Yoakum  County 

Leslie  H  Laffere  Box  810  Uvalde,  Zavala  County 

Ritchie  Bros  Br-  54,  Crystal  City  Zavala  County 


J80, 538 
71,597 
70.011 
62.836 
60.714 
59. 470 
57.377 
55.639 
53.921 
53,037 

52.314 
52.173 
51.185 
85. 332 
80.961 
64. 253 
59. 987 
58,802 
57. 497 
56.827 
55. 831 
53. 895 
51.874 
51.671 
69. 266 
60, 376 
50,457 
67,465 
64.624 
83, 089 
62. 294 
53.872 
70,985 
61,749 
51,847 
98,  339 
86. 777 
64,894 
55,247 
53,283 

53,196 

52.752 

52,915 

99, 108 

95.  524 

94, 198 

93,854 

89.251 

73,963 

73,107 

70,084 

70, 068 

68,625 

64,  109 

63,293 

62,707 

60, 083 

55,954 

51,890 

51,608 

50.  597 

50, 320 

50,234 

93.774 

83. 075 

75,980 

60, 582 

56. 334 

54. 199 

50, 799 

50, 297 

80, 102 

68.377 

54.227 

87.406 

60. 592 

60, 590 

56.741 

52. 801 

60.571 

79. 409 

62.872 

62. 373 

60.817 

60.748 

57.944 

57.455 

56.205 

53,836 

51.776 

51.488 

87.972 

79.C59 

71.637 

58,059 

57,478 

57, 076 

56.384 

55,773 

54,170 

61,848 

58.937 

64,815 

62.209 
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1  WK] 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


WASHINGTON 

D.  E   Phillips  

Leonard  &  Henry  Frani 

Hutterian  Brethren  Inc 

Ralph  Gering  .  

Bi  County  Farms 


LimJ.  Adams  County... *o'o?7 

"Route  l,'E'sp"anoia"."Ad"ams'County.. 51,585 

108  W  nth,  Rilzville,  Adams  County ^•ill 

Box  550,  Prosser,  Benton  County 66,673 


State  and  name 


Address 


Amount 


WASHINGTON— Continued 


Vollmer-Bayne  ■  Box  129  Prosser,  Benton  County 

NeilRasor        '  ..  Box  117,  Royal  City.  Grant  County.   . 

Grote  Faims Vnc" Care  ot  Ben  Grote,  Prescoll,  Walla  Walla  County. 

Glen  Miller         " --  Rural  Route  2,  Collax.  Whitman  County 

McGregor  Land' &  Livestock  Co...  Hooper,  Whitman  County - - 


552, 434 
69, 993 
62,221 
93,936 
84,^2 


Amendment  No.  811 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 


ing: 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  after  January  1.  1969.  no  pro- 
ducer shall  lie  eligible  for  pajinents  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  any 
amouBt  in  excess  of  $10,000  tor  :iny  one  year. 
The  foregoing  limitation  shall  incUide  the 
fair  dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment-in- 
kind  made  to  a  producer," 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  done  some  cheekins?  on  the  basis 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
[;uished  Senator  on  yesterday.  I  am  in- 
toi-med  by  the  Wliite  House  that  the 
President  in  no  manner,  shape,  or  form 
has  issued  any  instructions  or  exercised 
any  degree  of  coercion,  persuasion,  or 
threat  to  bring  about  an  acceptance  of 
a  tax  bill  which  would  have  a  maximum 
of  $4  billion  reduction  in  the  field  of 
expenditures. 

I  have  also  talked  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Wilbur  Cohen,  and  he  says  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  type  of  development 
which  was  described  on  yesterday,  and 
that  if  he  finds  out  there  is  anything  like 
that,  he  will  end  it  immediately. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  there  has  been 
no  campaign  to  sway,  coerce,  or  threaten 
l^eople  to  get  them  to  see  a  particular 
point  of  view  so  far  as  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  tax  bill  is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  concern- 
ing excess  payments  above  SI 0,000,  or 
even  above  525,000.  in  the  foiTn  of  sub- 
sidies to  farmers.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  a  good  point.  But  why  should  we  ask 
the  administration  to  come  forth  with  a 
recommendation?  After  all,  it  is  up  to 
Congress,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  make  a 
disposition  of  any  proposal:  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  crocodile  tears  .'-hould  be 
shed  any  more  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration than  on  the  part  of  Con- 
eress.  because  v.e  have  a  responsibility 
in  that  respect,  also. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  completely  that  we 
have  a  responsibility. 

I  have  had  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  these  payments  to  .$10,000. 
The  amendment  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  hope 
they  agree  to  it.  but  if  they  do  not.  it  will 
be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
What  I  am  pleading  for  is  administration 
support  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
mav  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appi-eciate  the  majority  leader 
checking  with  resix?ct  to  the  statement 
which  I  made  yesterday.  I  note  that  he 
slates  unequivocally  that  the  President 
knows  nothing  about  this.  I  accept  that 
statement  because  I  have  no  basis  to  say 
otherwise,  except  that  I  have  a  right  to 
assiune  that  he  knew  it. 

I  will  not  accept  the  i^oint  that  Mr. 
Cohen  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Unless  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  i.s 
admitted  before  the  day  is  out  I  intend  to 
introduce  a  resolution  asking  that  Mr. 
Cohen  and  the  other  gentlemen  be  called 
before  the  committee  and  give  their 
answers  under  oath.  My  statement  of 
yesterday  has  been  confirmed  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  will  not  be  con- 
tradicted in  a  back-door  manner  by  any 
.■^^uch  means. 

If  the  matter  is  not  straightened  out  I 
shall  ask  that  the  two  gentlemen  be 
called  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  per- 
fectly within  his  rights.  Immediately  up- 
on liearing  the  allegations  made  yester- 
day I  did  call  Secretary  Cohen.  He  did 
deny  it  on  the  basis  of  what  I  said  and 
he  did  state  if  such  events  were  occurring 
he  would  see  that  they  were  stopped 
immediately. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  the 
majority  leader  call  either  of  the  two 
men  wliom  I  named  yesterday  and  who 
v.-ere  in  charge  of  the  so-called  task 
force? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  contacted 
onlv  the  White  House  and  HEW. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  they  are  contacted.  As  I 
said  before.  I  will  not  .stand  back  and 
let  the  White  House  and  the  Secretary 
deny  something  I  know  is  true. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 


Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  AL^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  controlled  time  now  start? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart],  The  time  for  de- 
bate is  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 


Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How  is 
the  lime  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  both  .sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    755 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  slate  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
locnding  business  i.s  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  amendment 
No.  755. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OiTiccr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
.self  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
p.mendmcnt  is  a  response  to  what  I  think. 
is  a  problem  to  which  we  .should  give  a 
little  thought  and  I  beUevc  we  can  re- 
solve the  problem  here. 

Title  III  simply  requires  notice  to  a 
person  named  in  a  court  order  that  his 
communication  has  been  intercepted. 
The  amendment  now  pending  would  al- 
low the  judge,  in  his  di.-.cretlon.  to 
disclose  the  contents  of  th'j  intercepted 
communication  to  such  persons,  as  well 
as  to  other  parties. 

It  is  intended  that  in  exercising  his 
discretion  the  judge  -shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  privacy  interests  of 
the  parties  in  protecting  theii-  communi- 
cations against  disclosure.  It  .seems  to 
me  that  this  provision,  which  clearly 
makes  the  decision  one  for  the  judge  to 
make,  would  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  bill  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
problem  to  which  this  amendment  seeks 
to  respond,  is  resolved  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore we  act  finally  on  title  HI. 

I  reaUze  that  the  able  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  has  been  giving  care- 
ful thought  to  the  problems  which  has 
been  indicated  by  my  comments  and  I 
would  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
solve it. 
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Mr  M  CLELLAN.  The  proposed 
arrieT.dr!-,er.t  is  constructive  £tnd  its  objec- 
tives certaanly  meet  with  my  approval. 

I  am.  however,  going  to  suggest  a 
modification.  The  amendment  may  be 
all  right  as  it  is.  but  I  think  we  can 
clarify  it  I  would  insert  the  concept 
m  the  interest  of  justice  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  insert  the  word  "interest" 
to  clarify  that.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  modify  his  amendment  to  that 
extent  I  think  that  would  make  it 
clearer 

Mr.  HART  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas makes  a  sugsestion  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  improve  the  proposal.  I  do 
modify  my  amendment  in  the  fashion 
suesest^d  and  would  hope  tiiat  as  modi- 
fied, the  amendment  would  be  agi-eed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
aniendmen:  :.-;  >o  modified. 

Mr  M-CLELLAN  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  maice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  th.e  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pirtKi 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Miciiigan  is  recognized  for  2 
jadditional  minutes. 
■^Mr  McCLELLAN.  May  I  suggest  as  an 
amendment  embodying  that  concept  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  that  instead 
of  the  language  the  Senator  proposes  as, 
modified,  that  he  substitute  for  it  the 
followuig . 

The  Judge,  upon  the  tiling  of  a*tnotlon. 
may  in  his  discretion  make  available  to  such 
person  or  his  counsel  ^or  Inspection  such 
portions  of  the  intercepted  communications, 
applications  and  orders  as  the  Judge  deter- 
mines  to  be  in   the   interest   of   Justice. 

I  believe  that  would  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  and  I  think  it 
actually  does  it  a  little  more  directly. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gested substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  appear  to  meet  the 
problem  that  concerns  us. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  suggest  for 
the  Senator's  further  consideration,  if 
his  language  is  accepted,  that  on  page 
73,  line  22  of  the  bill,  after  the  word 
"order",  we  insert  "and  accompanying 
application,"  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
form-  

Mr  HART  That  would  make  it  con- 
sistent. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  that  would 
make  it  consistent  and  conform  with  the 
other  provisions.  If  the  Senator  would, 
upon  examination,  possibly  agree  that 
this  is  the  better  language  to  do  the  same 
thing 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
indeed  is  preferable.  It  does  meet  the 
problem. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  our 
staffs  have  worked  together  on  this.  It 
is  a  combination  and  a  summation  of 
tne  best  judgment  of  our  able  advisers, 

Mr  HART.  Yes.  able  men. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Able  advisers,  yes. 

Mr  H.\RT  I  would  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  wouid  be  agreed  to. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  the  substitute  for  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESmiKG  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  proposed  substitute  to 
the  desk  as  it  has  now  been  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  read  it  first 
and  then  send  it  to  the  desk : 

The  Judge,  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion, 
may  in  his  discretion  make  available  to  such 
person  or  his  counsel  for  inspection  such 
portiohs  of  the  Intercepted  communications, 
applications  and  orders  as  the  judge  deter-^- 
mines  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Justice. 

Then  further  on,  on  line  22,  page  73 
of  the  bill,  after  the  word  "order."  insert 
"and  accompanying  application. '  That 
last  irisertion  will  make  it  conform  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  HAI^.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  substitute  would  be  agreed  to, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  his  staff  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  appreciate  the 
Senator's  labors  here  in  helping  us  to  get 
the  very  best  bill  possible,  because  that 
is  what  we  all  desire.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  helpful  on  this  title. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified  through  the  understanding 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  Mr.  President,  The 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    760 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  760  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Thetill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  56.  lines  1-4,  amend  paragraph 
I  c  I  to  read  as  follows : 

"(CI  It  shall  not  be  unlawfiU  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, where  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
commtinication  has  consented  to  the  inter- 
ception." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a 
moment'.^ 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
not  offer  the  substitute  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  our  staffs?  If  so,  I  would 
not  have  to  offw  it.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  do  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  now  pending 


be  modified  in  the  fashion  and  form  as 
I  now  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
right  is  inherent  without  unanimous 
consent.  It  is  so  modified  as  proposed. 

Mr.  HART.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  it  fonvard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   as  modified  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  56,  lines  1-4, 
amend  pai^agraph  tc)  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
Chapter  for  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
communication  or  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception. 

Id)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  not  acting  under  color 
of  law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  commimi- 
catlon  where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
communication  or  where  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  communication  has  given  prior  con- 
sent to  such  interception  unless  such  com- 
munication is  intercepted  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  any  criminal  or  tortious  act 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  any  other  injurious 
act. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  here  again 
the  able  manager  of  the  bill  and  his  staff 
and  those  associated  with  me  have  spent 
considei-able  lime  trying  to  respond  to 
an  enormously  sensitive  problem.  Tlie 
bill  as  we  reported  it  out  of  the  commit- 
tee leaves  a  gaping  hole,  which  would  per- 
mit surreptitious  monitoring  of  a  conver- 
.sation  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
versation without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  It  leaves  wide  open  the  problem  of 
industiial  espionage  and  many  other 
abuses  of  the  right  of  privacy. 

In  the  .substitute  that  is  now  pending 
we  propose  to  prohibit  a  one-party  con- 
sent tap,  except  for  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  for  private  i^ersons  who 
act  in  a  defensive  fashion.  In  other  words, 
whenever  a  private  person  acts  in  such 
situations  with  an  unlawful  motive,  he 
will  violate  the  criminal  provisions  of 
title  III  and  will  also  be  subject  to  a 
civil  suit.  Suclr  one-paity  consent  is  also 
prohibited  when  the  party  acts  in  any 
way  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  other 
party  to  the  conversation  in  any  other 
way.  For  example  the  secret  consensual 
recording  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
blackmailing  the  other  party,  threatening 
him,  or  publicly  embarrassing  him.  The 
pronsion  would  not,  however,  prohibit 
sach  activity  when  the  party  records  in- 
formation of  criminal  activity  by  the 
other  party  with  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  information  to  the  police  as  evi- 
dence. Nor  does  it  prohibit  such  record- 
ing in  other  situations  when  the  party 
acts  out  of  a  legitimate  desire  to  protect 
himself  and  his  own  conversations  from 
later  distortions  or  other  unlawful  or  in- 
jurious uses  by  the  other  party. 

I  think  the  substitute  does  respond  to 
a  problem  that  is  of  very  great  concern 
to  this  country;  and  in  the  years  ahead, 
as  tliese  techniques  become  more  so- 
phi.sticated  .still,  will  become  of  increas- 
ing conceiTi,  Let  me  .say  in  conclusion 
that  the  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
limit  consensual  recording  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  or  by  private  persons 
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acting  in  conjunction  with  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 
I   am   grateful   to   the   Senator   from 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  modified,  sub- 
stitute amendment.  Again  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  we  are 
working  in  a  very  difBcult  area.  It  is  not 
easy,  in  the  first  stages  here,  when  we 
are  trving  to  work  out  a  bill  in  this  field. 
It  is  very  difficult.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions with  the  amendments  he  is  offering. 
I  express  mv  appreciation  to  him. 

Mr  HART.  I  am  t^rateful  for  the  Sena- 
tors  kind  remarks,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  the  help  he  has  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

I  vield  back  my  time. 

mV  McCLELU^N  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  B15 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
upmv  amendment  No.  815. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  bill  clerk  iMoceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
IK)int. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'-o  ordered. 

The  amendment  iNo.  815  >  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  80.  between  lines  14  and  15.  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  for  the  Review  of 
Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretap- 
ping and  Electronic  Surveillance  (hereinaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  ;»s  the  Com- 
mission' ) . 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate; 

"(B)  Two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(C)  Eleven  appointed  by  the  President  of. 
the  United  States  from  all  segments  of  life 
in  the  United  States,  including  lawyers, 
teachers,  artists,  businessmen,  newspaper- 
men. Jurists,  policemen,  and  community 
leaders,  none  of  whom  shall  be  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

"(c)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy 
in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
review  of  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  such 
provisions  during  the  six-year  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  date  of  their  enactment, 
"(eld)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

"(A)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 


out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  r&tes  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title;   and 

"(B)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  In- 
dividuals. 

"(2)  In  making  appointments  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Chair- 
man shall  include  among  his  appointment 
individuals  determined  by  the  Chairman  to 
be  competent  social  scientists,  lawyers,  and 
law  enforcement  officers.  ^ 

••(f)  in  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  a  Member  of  Congress  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  diitles  vested  In  the  Commission. 

■■(2)  A  Member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

"(g)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  reports,  and 
other  Information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  fimciions  under 
this  section.  The  Chairman  is  further  au- 
thorized to  call  upon  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  other  offices  of  the  several  States 
to  furnish  such  statistical  data,  reports,  and 
other  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  imder 
this  section. 

•■(h)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  It 
shall  make  a  final  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress  within  the 
one-year  period  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection.  Sixty  days  after  submis- 
sion of  Its  final  report,  the  CommLsslon  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

■■(i)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2 1  of  this  subsection,  any  member  of  the 
Commission  is  exempted,  with  respect  to 
his  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 203,  205,  207,  and  209  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

•■(2i  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  not  extend — 

••(A)  to  the  receipt  of  payment  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appKJlntee  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  or 

••(B)  during  the  period  ol  such  appoint- 
ment, to  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so 
appointed,  of  any  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment involving  any  matter  with  which  such 
person,  during  such  period,  is  or  was  directly 
connected  oy  reason  of  such  appointment 

••(J)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(k)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  six-year  period  immediately  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  himself? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  think  all  of  us.  espe- 
cially those  who  are  advocates  of  this 


title,  are  very  reluctantly  authorizing 
use  of  electronic  surveillance.  If  it  were 
not  that,  under  present  law,  anyone,  any 
private  eye.  any  snooper,  or  any  indus- 
trial thief,  can  use  electronic  surveil- 
lance with  impunity,  perhaps  we  would 
not  argue  as  strongly.  If  we  were  not 
persuaded  completely  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  organized  crime  cannot  proceed 
without  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance, 
Ijerhaps  we  would  not  argue  as  persua- 
sively. If  the  bill  before  us  were  not  so 
carefully  drawn,  if  there  were  an  alter- 
native to  court  approved  use  of  electronic 
devices,  jjcrhajjs  we  would  be  acting  dif- 
fei'cntly. 

The  fact  is  that  today  electronic  de- 
vices are  used  with  imjiunity  by  those 
who  should  not  use  them.  Telephone 
communications  are  making  organized 
criminals  immune  to  investigation.  This 
title  is  carefully  drawn  to  conform  to 
constitutional  law.  Its  constitutionality 
has  been  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  even  though  the  Attorney 
General  personally  opposes  it". 

So.  for  all  these  reasons.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  it.  "a 

The  purpose  of  amendment  No.  815 
is  to  establish  a  National  Commis.sion 
for  the  Review  of  Federal  and  State 
Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance.  Tlie  Commission 
would  be  composed  of  15  members.  It 
would  meet  6  years  after  the  signing  into 
law  of  this  act.  It  would  then  meet  for 
1  year,  hire  experts — social  scientists  and 
others — study  the  effects  of  the  law.  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, and  then  disband. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkan.sas  I  Mr, 
McCLELLAN  1  wishes  to  suggest  three 
modifications  of  the  aniendment,  basi- 
cally on  the  composition  of  the  commis- 
sion. I  am  prepared  to  accept  those  mod- 
ifications. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry.  I  was  occupied  for  a  moment. 
Would  the  Senator  advise  what  amend- 
ments he  was  referring  to?  With  re- 
spect to  the  numbers? 

Mr.  T'YDINGS.  The  Scnatdr  from 
Arkansas  has  suggested  that  on  pa«e 
1  of  the  amendment,  at  line  7,  the  num- 
ber "Two  "  should  be  increa.sed  to  the 
number  "Four,"  so  there  would  be  four 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  com- 
mission,  rather  than  two. 

The  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  has  re- 
quested that  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment, line  1,  the  number  "Two"  should 
be  changed  to  the  number  "Four."  That 
would  increase  the  representation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Com- 
mission from  two  to  four. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  requested  that  change  is  that 
it  would  enable  two  members  from  each 
party  in  the  Senate  to  be  on  the  Com- 
mission. I  assume  it  would  be  a  biparti- 
san Commission.  That  is  the  intent  of 
it.  We  do  not  think  there  should  be  a 
partisan  issue  here  in  trying  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  law  has  been  effective 
or  not  and  what  provisions  are  needed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  final  modification 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  suggested 
was  on  line  4  of  page  2,  the  number 
"Eleven"  would  be  changed  to  the  ntun- 
ber  "Seven." 
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Mr  M  ri.FLLAN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
not  u'oinj  10  object  to  that.  I  had  really 
suKtie.sted  four,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  that,  just  so  long  as  the  major- 
ity remains  in  the  Congress.  I  think  that 
could  be  reduced  at  least  to  five. 

Mr  Ti'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
modify  my  amendment  as  follows?  On 
page  i.  line  7,  change  the  number  "Two" 
to  "Four." 

On  page  2,  line  1,  change  the  number 
"Two"  to  "Four." 

On  line  4  of  page  2.  change  the  num- 
ber "Eleven"  to  "Seven." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  I  agree  to  that  so 
long  as  we  keep  the  majority  in  the 
Congress,  where  the  legislation  is  ac- 
tually to  be  enacted.  I 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I*4r.  President,  1 
yield  baek-  the   remainder  of  my  timel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeini:  to  the  amend-j 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Mao'land,  as 
modified.  i  \ 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  ' 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  62.  line  13,  strike  "or"  and  aftet 
"treason"  insert  "or  chapter  102  ('relating 
to  riots) :" 

On  page  63,  line  6.  alter  the  comma  insert 
"section  659  (Tlieft  from  Interstate  ship- 
ment ) ,  section  664  i  embezzlement  from  pen- 
sion and  welfa-e  funds) ,". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  add  to  the 
scope  of  the  title  III  more  offenses  in  the 
field  of  prgariized  crime  and  one  relating 
to  interstate  movements  in  furtherance 
of  riots,  which  I  feel  should  be  covered 
under  the  bill. 

We  would  add.  on  page  62.  line  13,  after 
the  word  "treason,"  a  chapter  102.  relat- 
ing to  riots. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  reported  out 
of  committee,  the  antiriot  law  that  Con- 
gress has  since  enacted,  had  not  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  therefore  we  did  not  include 
this  chapter  102  in  the  bill  at  that  time. 

On  page  63,  line  6.  after  the  comma,  the 
amendment  would  insert  section  659.  on 
theft  from  interstate  shipments.  The 
problem  here.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
Cosa  Nostra  has  been  operating  in  and 
around  Kennedy  International  Airport 
and  some  of  the  big  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving points  across  the  country,  and 
have  been  robbing,  in  collusion  and  in 
conspiracy,  some  of  the  major  shipments 
coming  in  from  various  States  and  from 
outside  the  country. 

The  final  portion  of  the  amendment 
has  to  do  with  embezzlements  from  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds.  This  problem  was 
brou'-'ht  out  in  the  McClellan  hearings 
and  in  other  hearings.  It  is  a  problem  in 
which  the  Cosa  Nostra,  the  mob,  also 
participates. 


I  think  all  of  these  additional  offenses 
are  part  of  the  intent  of  title  in. 

I  have  not  offered  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  a  provision  to  include  loan 
sharking  under  the  new  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  bill,  but  I  serve  notice,  for  purposes 
of  legislative  background,  that  when  that 
bill  is  signed  into  law.  I  shall  Introduce 
an  amendment.  Loan  sharking  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Cosa  Nostra  is  one  of 
the  most  heinous,  violent',  and  reprehen- 
sible crimes  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smath- 
ERS 1  has  held  hearings  in  his  Committee 
on  Small  Business  which  have  liigh- 
ll^hted  the  threats,  the  beatings,  the 
torture,  and  killings  conducted  in  the 
loan  shark  operations  of  the  Cosa  Nostra. 
For  the  purpose  of  creating  legislative 
history  now,  I  repeat,  I  sene  notice  on 
the  Senate  that  when  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill  is  enao^ed  into  law.  I  intend  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  title  III  to  cover 
that  new  chapter,  whatever  it  is,  if  the 
bill  is  signed  into  law,  as  I  assume  it  soon 
will  be. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 
We  have  had  problems,  and  there  are 
some  who  feel  thftt  the  instrum^its  of 
law  enforcement  created  by  this  title 
should  not  be  used  except  in  the  national 
security  area,  that  is,  in  subversion  and 
threats  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
and  that  the  President  should  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  electronic  surveil- 
lance in  that  field.  They  oppose  the  use 
of  these  instrumentalities  by  law  enforce- 
ment with  respect  to  any  other  crime 
that  might  be  committed:  but  there  are 
those  ef  us  who  feel  that  it  is  imperative, 
tcxlay,  that  our  law  enforcement  officials 
be  authorized  to  make  use  of  this  tech- 
nique to  combat  the  modern  techniques 
that  are  being  used  by  the  criminal  to- 
day— particulai^y  organized  crime. 

Personally.  I  think  title  ni  should  ap- 
ply in  these  instances.  There  are  those 
who  think  it  ought  to  be  more  restricted, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  welcome 
the  amendments  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  offers.  There  are.  as  he  points 
out.  in  these  areas  crimes  being  commit- 
ted that  are  really  being  instigated,  spon- 
sored, and  committed  in  an  organized 
fashion,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
reached.  If  this  added  tool  will  help  to 
ferret  them  out.  facilitate  investigations, 
and  get  the  evidence  necessai-y  for  con- 
viction. I  think  it  is  a  very  constructive 
ardition  to  the  bill,  and  therefore.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  jleld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  amendments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes.  there  are. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
uest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.i!!  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.'^inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'^MENDME.NT    NO.     752 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  752  and  ask  that  it  be 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  70.  line  24,  after  "exlst-s"  Insert  the 
following:  "that  Involves  a  threat  of  immedi- 
ate danger  to  life  and". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  here  a  proposal  that  would  appeal 
to  a  good  many  people  as  being  prudent 
and  desirable. 

Title  HI  establishes  a  procedure  of  re- 
quiring an  application  to  a  court,  the  in- 
dication of  probable  cau.se,  the  Issuance 
of  an  order,  and  the  tap.  However,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  70  we  see  a  provision  for 
an  emergency  situation. 

The  emergency  provision  would  au- 
thorize a  tap  to  go  on  without  any  court 
order.  What  basis  would  that  be  on?  If 
a  law  enforcement  officer  feels  that  he 
has  an  emergency  situation  on  his  hands 
that  requires  that  a  tap  be  put  on  imme- 
diately, he  is  authorized  to  put  it  on  with- 
out a  court  order.  The  sole  requirement 
is  that,  within  48  hours  after  the  inter- 
ception, he  must  eo  to  a  court  and  secure 
ex  post  facto  approval. 

This  is  a  very  dancerous  provision,  be- 
cause I  think  it  tempts  even  the  most 
disciplined  policeman  to  do  a  little  tap- 
ping that  we  may  never  licar  about.  If  an 
emersrency  proves  to  be  a  false  assump- 
tion and  after  a  day  and  a  half  of  using 
the  tap,  he  finds  that  he  has  not  got  any- 
thing, I  think  even  a  well-motivated 
policeman  is  apt  to  say:  "Well.  Ill  be 
darned  if  I  am  going  into  court  and  ex- 
plam  that  this  yreat  emergency  that  I 
thoucht  existed  had  produced  notliing. 
and  then  have  the  court  lecture  me  on 
how  foolish  and  how  wrong  I  was.  Be- 
sides that,  the  fellov,-  that  I  put  the  tap 
on  is  liable  to  drag  me  into  court  on  a 
civil  action,  even  though  my  motives 
were  good  and  pure.  Therefore,  I'll  just 
put  the  tap  in  my  bag  and  go  home." 

Initially  I  was  moved  to  suggest  that 
we  eliminate  entirely  this  temptation, 
but  sensing  the  mood  qf  my  coUeasues, 

1  now  trim  it  back.  The  temptation  will 
remain,  but  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit this  emergency  tapping  only  in  a 
case  vshcre  an  immediate  danger  to  life 
existed.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  a  kidnap, 
a  threat  to  murder,  or  the  attempt  to  ap- 
prehend a  dangerous  felon. 

Let  us  restrict  the  provision  to  just 
those  r.arrow  areas  rather  than  saying, 
as  we  would  in  effect  be  doing,  to  a 
pohceman:  "If  you  think  you  have  an 
emergency,  go  ahead  and  tap  and  within 

2  days  come  into  court  and  we  will  see 
whether  it  was  all  right." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  at  least  restrict 
the  authorization  to  a  tap  without  a 
clearance  and  without  any  establishment 
of  probi-ble  cause  only  to  situations  when 
a  man  says:  "Well.  I  have  got  a  situation 
involving  an  immediate  danger  to  life, 
and  I  must  put  the  tap  in.  I  will  get  to 
court  tomorrow  or  the  day  after." 

Is  this  not  a  prudent  and  reasonable 
middle  ground  to  pursue?  Some  of  us  feel 
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that  it  is  unwise  to  authorize  tapping  for 
the  broad  police  community  without  a 
court  order.  Others,  as  the  committee 
retx)rt  reflects,  feel  that  in  an  emergency 
situation,  without  further  defining  It,  it 
is  all  right  to  put  the  tap  on  and  then 
go  to  court. 

I  provide  in  my  amendment  that  we 
will  say:  "Well,  in  the  ca.se  where  there 
is  an  immediate  threat  of  danger  to  a 
person's  life,  it  is  all  right  to  go  that  far, 
but  no  further." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  amendment  so  that  we 
will  at  least  have  discipline  involved  on 
the  otherwise  almost  too  tempting  in- 
vitation to  a  policeman  to  put  a  tap  on. 
I  imagine  that  if  one  is  a  good  police- 
man evervthine  i.s  an  emergency  to  him. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  We.-^l  Virginia  in  the  chair » .  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have 
supported  the  bill  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  done  it  as  far  as  the  wire- 
tapping section  is  concerned  with  some 
reluctance,  because  through  the  years 
I  have  been  very  strongly  opposed  to 
wiretapping  except  in  national  security 
ca.ses  or  i^erhaps  where  organized  crime 
is  involved. 

I  think,  however,  that  if  wiretapping 
is  to  be  {>ermitted.  most  certainly  it 
should  not  be  jjermitted  until  an  order 
has  been  obtained  from  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  the  entire  48- 
hour  section  be  knocked  out.  I  do  not 
think  wiretapping  should  be  permitted 
until  an  order  has  been  obtained  from  a 
court. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  desirable  one.  unless  the  Senate 
were  to  go  further  and  knock  out  the 
entire  48-hour  provision.  However,  if  the 
Senat-e  is  not  willing  to  do  that,  then  I 
expect  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I   think   that   wiretapping   is   a   dirty 

business.  It  ought  to  be  u.sed  only  under 

the  most  carefully  controlled  conditions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sl«>porled  the  bill  that  has  been  debated 
thus  far  on  the  theory  that,  upon  the 
issuance  of  a  search  warrant  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  we  may  invade 
the  privacy  of  an  individual's  home.  That 
has  been  the  basis  of  my  support  of  the 
right  to  wiretap. 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  home 
shall  be  inviolate,  but  that  on  probable 
cause  a  search  warrant  may  be  issued, 
when  an  affidavit  is  filed,  allowing  an 
invasion  of  the  home. 

I  think  when  we  provide  that  in  an 
emergency  the  officer  suspecting  a  wrong 
shall  have  48  hours  to  wiretap  without 
the  consent  of  the  court  and  must  go  to 
court  within  48  hours,  we  are  not  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  reasoning  that 
underlies  my  support  of  this  general 
subject. 


I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— that  is,  we  should  strike  that  en- 
tire provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  clearly.  I 
am  encouraged— indeed,  delighted — to 
have  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  am  persuaded,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  comments,  that  some  of  us  feel 
that  this  .section  in  its  entirety  is  unde- 
sirable. Tlie  amendment  I  called  up  was 
an  attempt  to  find  a  middle  ground.  But 
I  share  the  basic  concern  voiced  by  both 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  do  feel  that  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  permit  anybody  to  put  a  tap  on, 
ba.sed  on  his  judgment,  even  if  it  is  a 
judgment  that  will  be  reviewed  2  days 
later. 

Given  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  President,  I  now  modify  the  amend- 
ment and  would  have  it  strike  all  of 
paragraph  7.  And  we  will  have  the  direct 
i.ssue  drawn:  Do  we  want  in  this  bill  to 
authorize  in  emergencies  a  tap  which  Vill 
be  subject  to  review  if  the  tapper  goes  to 
court  2  day^s  later,  or  shall  we  strike  it? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  exiilain  that  the 
Senator  fiom  Missouri  has  at  tiie  desk 
an  amendment  iirecisely  in  this 
direction. 

I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE   That  is.  at  the  end  of 
48  hours  the  damage  is  done. 
Mr.  HART.  Exactly. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  how  much 
time  remains? 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  three  and  a  half 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  what  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  said.  The  way  he  has  modified 
the  amendment,  it  is  the  same  as  amend- 
ment No.  731,  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 
This  is  one  of  the  loopholes  in  the  bill 
about  which  I  spoke  last  week,  when  I 
said  there  was  a  loophole  through  which 
you  could  drive  a  thrashing  machine. 

This  is  the  problem  we  have.  Tliis  pro- 
vision would  permit  officers  to  wiretap 
promiscuously,  we  might  say:  and  in  48 
hours,  if  they  decided  they  did  not  want 
to  go  to  court,  they  could  just  withdraw 
it.  No  record  would  be  made.  No  one 
would  know  what  they  had  done  or  what 
information  they  had. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  so  clearly  vio- 
lates the  right  of  privacy  that  the  Senate 
certainly  would  want  to  adopt  this 
amendment  and  exclude  that  section 
from  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Misstiuri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  he 
honestly  goes  to  court  and  says,  "We  be- 
lieved that  an  emergency  existed.  We 
now  find  that  there  was  no  such  thing." 
The  rights  of  the  individual  have  been 
invaded  and  harmed,  and  that  tempta- 
tion should  not  be  given  to  the  police 
officer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Tlie  damage  has  already  been 
done.  And  even  if  he  does  not  go  to  court. 


it  is  ti  great  temptation  to  the  officer  to 
go  ahead  and  wiretap  for  2  days,  without 
any  record  being  made  and  without  any- 
one knowing  what  he  is  doing. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
re.spect  to  the  legality  of  the  Issue,  with 
respect  to  it  conforming  substantially  to 
search  and  seizuie  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, statutes,  and  court  lulRigs.  may 
I  say  that  section  2518  of  title  III  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  a  number  of  situa- 
tions in  the  administration  of  ju.stice  in 
which  prior  approval  by  a  judicial  or 
pro.secuting  officer  is  not  possible  under 
the  circum.stances.  This  recognition  has, 
of  couise.  a  direct  parallel  in  existing 
permitted  .search  and  seizure  procedure. 
In  Carroll  against  United  States,  de- 
cided in  1925.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  con.stitutionality.  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  of  a  congres.sional  authoiiza* 
tion  to  make  a  physical  search  of  auto- 
mobiles for  contraband  without  a  war- 
rant. That  is  an  instance  in  search  and 
seizuie  in  which  the  Court  has  upheld 
that  you  can  search  a  car  if  it  has  con- 
traband. 

In  Schmerber  against  California,  in 
1966.  the  Supreme  Court  sanctioned  a 
blood  analysis  in  an  emergency  in  which 
the  delay  nece,ssar>  to  obtain  a  warrant. 
a  judicial  warrant,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Ihieatencd  to  result  in  The  dis- 
sipation of  the  possible  alcohol  in  the 
suspect''  body. 

The  court,  too.  has  rei^eatedly  recog- 
nized that  dictum,  the  right  to  make'such 
searches  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  this  is  a  delicate 
area,  and  no  one  desires  to  be  more  care- 
ful than  I  do  if  we  are  to  have  an  emer- 
gency authorization  at  all. 

I  s,hould  like  to  suggest  two  or  three 
things. 

When  meetings  are  .set  up  or  oc- 
cur between  subjects  during  the  course 
of  an  investigation,  without  advance 
planning  as  to  time  or  place,  a  situation 
crying  for  immediate  action  is  presented. 
Indeed,  such  meetings  occur  and  ter- 
minate more  often  than  not  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  is  not  even  possible  tech- 
nically to  place  them  under  electronic 
suneillance.  much  less  secure  any  sort 
of  pre-use  approval. 

Reflecting  New  York  law.  the  title  III 
accords  to  the  law  enforcement  officer 
the  freedom  to  act  in  these  situations 
where  surveillance  is  possible  when  cer- 
tain tough  conditions  are  met.  The  offi- 
cer must  determine,  first,  that  an  emer- 
gency situation  exists  and,  second,  that 
he  could  otherwise  secure  the  approval 
of  a  judicial  or  a  prosecuting  officer. 
Finally,  he  must  seek  an  order  of  ap- 
proval ratifying  his  actions  within  48 
hours. 

This  requirement  of  post-use  jastifica- 
tion  should  be  a  sufficient  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  It  would 
also  afford  the  law  enforcement  agents 
an  opportunity  to  determine  if  investi- 
gative use  may  be  lawfully  made  of  any 
information  that  may  have  been  secured. 
If  the  application  for  approval  is  denied, 
such  evidence  must  be  suppressed. 

Note.  too.  that  an  inventory  must  be 
filed  in  each  case,  and  there  is  heavy 
penalty  for  failure  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
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intent  here  to  permit  the  officer  to  sam- 
ple a  telephone  and  then  get  a  warrant. 
This  sort  of  conduct  would  warrsmt  the 
application  of  criminal  penalties  1  mean 
that  if  an  officer  goes  out  without  prob- 
able cause  and  without  being  in  good 
faith,  simply  for  mischief  or  to  serve 
some  individual  purpose,  or  just  to  tr>'  to 
snoop — in  that  sense — he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $10,000  fine  and  5  years  in 
prison.  The  officer  is  Uking  a  risk  if  he 
is  reckless  and  careless  and  wilfully  tres- 
passing. In  addition,  he  will  be  liable  for 
punitive  damages  under  civil  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

The  single  narrow  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  is  to  let  the  officer  act 
in  a  real  emergency  when  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Jhe  Supreme  Court  specifically 
left  this  question  open  in  Katz.  We  are 
not  foreclosed  ft-om  giving  law  enforce- 
ment officers  the  power  they  need  to  prot- 
tect  us.  This  provision  should  remain  in 
the  measure,  in  my  judgment.  Again.  I 
know  it  is  a  delicate  area.  Everybody 
concedes  that.  But  we  have  t!;led  to  do 
the  be.«t  ••▼e- could. 

He  has  to  go  in  within  48  hours  and 
present  liis  probable  cause  to  a  court  and 
get  it  confirmed.  The  harm  has  already 
been  done.  The  testimony,  whatever  it 
may  be.  is  presented  and  perhaps  the 
warrant  will  be  suppressed.  If  he  were 
reckless  about  it  and  did  not  have  prob- 
able cause  and  a  court  and  jury  were 
justified  in  thinking  so.  he  will  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  civil  penalties. 

This  is  imix)rtant.  These  criminals 
*  move  around  from  place  to  place.  Infor- 
J.  mation  may  very  well  be  obtained*  that 
they  are  going  to  be  in  a  certain  hotel 
but  the  law  enforcement  officer  would 
not  be  able  to  go  in  in  advance  and  get 
a  warrant.  However,  the  officer  may  have 
information  en  one  tap  of  the  conversa- 
tion where  they  are  sioing  to  meet  in  an- 
other place  2  or  3  hours  from  now  for 
the  payoff  by  cornapting  an  official.  In 
instances  such  as  that,  or  to  deliver  dope. 
or  to  meet  and  make  a  plan,  officers  do 
not  have  time  necessarily  to  go  and  get 
a  judge  and  get  all  orthesc  things  done 
in  limited  time. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
bill  if  this  proposal  were  defeated  but 
It  would  weaken  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  most  effective  results  from  it.  I  grant 
that  we  will  have  crooked  officers  as  long 
as  we  have  humanity  because  no  man 
is  perfect.  We  even  have  crooked  courts. 
Human  frailties  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
solved on  this  earth  by  us.  It  is  im- 
possible. 

However,  I  want  to  say  that  an  officer 
who  would  violate  it,  abuse  it,  ancj  mis- 
use it,  should  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
the  statute  provides. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  make  tlois 
decision.  There  are  those  who  believe 
it  is  absolutely  imperative,  particularly 
in  connection  with  organized  crime  and 
other  serious  offens^.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose there  is  a  kidnaping.  We  do  have 
kidnapings.  We  cannot  always  .k;now 
exactly  where  a  thing  is  going  to  happen. 
Word  may  be  received  in  the  last  10 
minutes  or  in  the  last  hour  and  the  of- 
ficers cannot  always  run  to  the  court  24 
hours  or  48  houis  in  advance  of  isome- 
thing  and  get  the  warrant  or  the  order 
.  that  is  needed  to  be  effective  in  appre- 


hending the  criminal  and  getting  evi- 
dence of  the  crime. 

I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Marjiand. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  7  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  1  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  informs  the 
Senator  that  he  has  only  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  am  afraid,  would  be 
merely  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  title 
III.  If  Senators  oppose  title  III  they 
should  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  well  knows 
that  to  get  a  search  warrant — partic- 
ularly after  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — to  conduct  just  a  normal 
search  and  seizure  in  a  normal  case — 
can  take  from  12  to  14  hours.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  had  the  same  experience 
I  had  as  U.S.  attorney  in  the  preparation 
of  those  search  warrants. 

The  language  of  title  III  here  would 
place  the  same  restrictions  on  a  prose- 
cutor or  police  officer  asking  for  a  war- 
rant to  search  electronically.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  agree,  that  the  first  of 
these  orders  issued  by  Federal  judges  will 
be  more  carefully  studied  than  the 
nonnal  search  warrant. 

If  the  Senate  agrees  to  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  telling  the  Cosa  Nostra 
that  if  it  makes  important  telephone 
calls  or  holds  important  meetings,  it 
should  switch  its  telephone  numbers  and 
hold  its  meetings  beginning  at  the  close 
of  the  day  on  Friday  until  Monday. 

I  would  refer,  for  example,  to  the 
Apalachin  meeting  in  Tioga  County  in 
New  York  which  a  State  trooper 
stumbled  upcn  by  accident.  If  he  were  to 
stumble  upon  that  meeting,  and  have  a 
fairly  clear  idea  of  what  was  up,  after 
this  bill  became  law,  he  would  set  up  an 
electronic  sur\'eillance  on  all  of  the  tele- 
phones which  might  be  used.  and.  if  pos- 
sible, place  a  device  in  the  meeting.  Note, 
finally,  that  there  just  would  not  always 
be  time  to  get  the  warrant  first. 

The  intention  of  this  measure  is  to 
give  law  enforcement  a  weapon  to  fight 
against  Cosa  Nostra  type  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  meetings  and  conventions 
which  are  held  in  secret,  that  the  officers 
cannot  find  out  about  them  in  time  to  get 
a  warrant,  and  that  that  is  especially 
true  over  the  weekend?  They  simply  miss 
the  opportunity,  and  possibly  the  greatest 
opportunity,  to  make  the  big  catch,  to 
catch  the  overlords  in  a  conference  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  fearful  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  severely 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  title  in.  If 
Senators  oppose  title  m,  they  should 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  an- 
other matter.  In  my  jurisdiction,  particu- 
larly in  the  summertime,  the  U.S.  district 
courts  slow  down  their  business.  I  think 
if  I  were  the  U.S.  attorney  In  this  district 
I  would  want  to  be  careful  about  which 
judge  signed  the  tap  warrant.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  to  just  any  U.S.  district 


judf^e.  I  would  not  want  to  prepare  the 
matter  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
search  wan-ant. 

But  we  are  not  talking  about  a  new 
procedure.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  the 
same  constitutional  law  apply  to  title  III 
as  applies  to  search  and  seizure  under 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  Katz  case,  Justice  Harlan,  in 
his  concurring  opinion,  although  this 
matter  was  not  then  an  issue,  stated  as 
follows: 

Plnally.  I  do  not  read  the  Courfs  opinion 
to  declare  that  no  interception  of  a  conversa- 
tion one-half  of  which  occurs  in  a  public 
telephone  booth  can  be  reasonable  in  the 
absence  of  ;i  warrant  As  elsewhere  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  warrants  are  the  gen- 
eral rule,  to  which  the  legitimate  need.s  of 
law  enforcement  may  demand  specific  excep- 
tions. It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  any 
such  exceptions  vvhen  an  appropriate  occa- 
.sion  presents  Itself,  and  I  agree  with  the 
Court   that  this  is  not  one. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee  on  the  basis  that  what  was 
done  with  respect  to  wiretapping  and 
bugging  was  in  conformity  wit  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  fourth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

Amendment  Four  of  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  homes,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  and  that  that  right  shall 
not  be  violated  and  no  warrant  shall 
Issue  except  upon  probable  cause  to  make 
the  search. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  parallel  I 
use  in  supporting  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping. The  provision  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, however,  provides  that  an  en- 
forcement officer,  suspecting  a  wrong, 
and  believing  an  emergency  to  exist,  may 
bug  and  wire,  and  then.  48  hours  later 
go  into  the  court  and  get  authority.  By 
that  time  the  damage  is  done. 

I  do  not  care  whether  one  talks  about 
the  Cosa  Nostra,  the  fourth  amendment 
was  to  protect  the  innocent  man.  It  is 
intended  to  protect  Senator  Lausche. 
Senator  McClellan.  Senator  Dirksen. 
and  others. 

I  simply  cannot  conceive  that  we  are 
going  to  give  an  arresting  officer  the  dis- 
cretionary ix)wer  to  determine  that  an 
emergency  exists,  and  then  48  hours 
later  get  the  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has   now   expired.    The   question   is   on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Michigan,   as   modified.   All 
those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye." 
The  "aves"  were  heard. 
The  PRESIDING  OBTICER.  All  those 
opposed  to  the  amendment  as  modified 
signify  by  saying  "no." 
The  "noes  '  were  heard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
"noes"  appear  to  liave  it. 

Mr.  L.^USOHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  L,\USCnE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.  Does  the  Senator  there- 
fore withdraw  his  request  for  a  call  of 
the  quorum? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  >.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  H.\rris],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon IMr.  Morse  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  Mr.  BartlettI  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  also  annomice  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mi.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jor- 
dan] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  Kuchel].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  CalifoiTiia  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annotuiced — yeas  37, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  151  Leg.) 
YEAS— 37 


Lone.  La. 

Maffntison 

McGee 

Metoalf 

Miiskle 

Nelson 


Pastoro 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

RlblcoO 

Spong 

Symington 

NAYS — 44 


Talmadge 
Williams,  N.J. 
YarborousU 
Young.  Ohio 


Fulbrlcht  Pearson 

Hansen  Percy 

Havden  I'routy 

HlckenlooiJer  Randolph 

Hill  Russell 

Holland  Scott 

Hniska  Smith 

Jordan.  N.C.  Sparkmaa 

McClellan  Stennis 

Mrlntvre  Thurmond 

Miller  Tower 

Monroney  Tydinus 

Moss  Williams.  Del. 

Mundt  YounK,  N.  Dak. 
Murphy 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A  LIVE   PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDKD— 1 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 18 


Allott 

Uakpr 

Bayh 

Bennett 

BoRKS 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Ciulson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkscn 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


BaiUett 

Church 

Dodd 

Gruenlnp 

Harris 

Hartke 


HolUnf-'s  McGovem 

Javits  Mondale 

Jordan.  Idaho  Montoya 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Morse 

Kuchel  Morton 

McCarthy  Smathers 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

CXIV- 


Cannon 

Case 

CLirk 

Cooper 

Fong 

Core 

Griffin 
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Hart 

Hatfield  . 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Lausche 
Lon«,  Mo. 


So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  offer 
amendments  to  title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  has  no  objection.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 

place  the  offense  of  extortion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
wc  have  the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
is  well  taken. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  in  line  14,  strike  the  word 
"or". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  15  and  16,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(f)  any  offense  including  extortionate 
credit  transactions  under  sections  892,  893, 
or  894  of  this  title:  or" 

On  page  63.  in  line  15.  change  "(a)"  to 
•■(g)". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi^esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  modi- 
fied to  i-ead  "between  lines  14  and  15.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  request 
mianimous  consent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  not  the  subsec- 
tions, then,  have  to  be  renumbered  or  re- 
identified? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  modify  the  amendment 
fui-ther  as  follows:  On  line  15,  strike 
"(a>"  and  insert  "if)"  and  change  "ifj" 
to  "(g)". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  good. 


Mr.  Percy's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  In  line  14,  strike  the  word 
"or". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  14  and  15.  add 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

••(f)  fuiy  offense  including  extortionate 
credit  transactions  under  sections  892.  893, 
or  894  of  this  title:  or". 

On  page  63.  in  line  15.  change  "(f)"  t<) 
"(g)". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
Ijose  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  place 
the  provisions  on  extortionate  credit 
transactions  or  loan  sharking  as  cov- 
ered in  the  Truth  in  Lending  bill  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  III  of  the  present  bill  now 
being   considered. 

I  liave  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  miderstand 
that  he  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  As  I  said 
earlier  this  moi-ning,  we  are  trying  to 
get  a  bill  to  reach  those  crimes  we 
thought  were  most  involved  with  orga- 
nized crime,  particularly.  I  am  sure  this 
is  one  of  them.  If  the  Senator  wishes  it 
identified  in  the  bill,  I  have  no  objection. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OBTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
As  we  all  know,  the  crime  of  loan  shark- 
ing involves  threats  and  oppression,  it  ■ 
involves  organized  crime,  and  it  can  lead 
to  murder  and  violence  generally;  and 
I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Tlie  same  point  has  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Uie  distin- 
guished Member  of  that  body  from 
Pemisylvania.  Representative  Joseph 
McDade. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from^  Illinois,  and  commend  him 
for  introducing  it.  I  did  not  realize  that 
it  was  parliamentarily  correct,  at  this 
time,  but  I  congratulate  him,  and  wish  to 
be  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illi  lois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  7  78 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  778.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fong]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  62,  line  5.  immediately  after  "•in- 
terception". Insert  ••is  directly  related  to  an 
investigation  of  organized  crime  and". 

On  page  67.  line  22.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  67.  between  lines  22  and  ?3,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(f)  the  relation  of  the  application* to  an 
investigation  of  oiganized  crime.'" 
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On  pa«e  68  line  24,  strike  out  the  period 
ar.'i  ir.-ier'  a  semicolon. 

On  page  68.  after  line  24,  Insert  the  foK 
lowing: 

•■(et  such  Investigation  Is  directly  related 
to  activities  of  organized  crime." 

On  page  53.  line  7.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the- word  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

"I  12)  'organized  crime"  means  the  unlaw- 
ful activities  of  the  members,  of  a  highly 
organized,  disciplined  association  engaged  in 
supplying  Illegal  goods  and  services,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prosti- 
tution, loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  rack- 
eteering, and  other  unlawful  activities  of 
members  of  such  organizations  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator    request    that   his   amendments 

oe  corLsidprt-d  en  bloC^ 

Mr    FONG    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
.sidered  en  bloc 

Mr.  FONG  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  modified. in  two  re- 
spects: 

On  page  2;  line  10.  strike  out  the  words 
■a  highly  organized,  disciplined'  and  in- 
.-.ert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word   "an". 

On  page  2.  line  12,  after  the  word, "to" 
insert  the  words  "murder,  kidnaping.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  aiII  'r>e  so  modified, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  the  Senator's  modifica- 
tions be  sent  to  the  desk,  so  that  we  can 
see  them. 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  desk? 

Mr  FONG.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  inquire  first,  is  this  the  amend- 
:nei;t  on  .vhich  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
^vl^hes  a  1-hour  limitation? 

Mr  FONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  was  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  McCLELL.-\N  Mr  President,  is 
that  1  hour  to  each  .-^ide  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  to  each  side,  a  total  of  1  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  may  proceed. 

Mr  FONG  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
ute- 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  adopted, 
my  amendment  would  limit  title  III  to 
allow  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  to 
cases  involving  hard-core  organized 
crime.  It  would  leave  undisturbed  provi- 
sions allowing  the  President  to  wiretap 
and  bug  in  cases  involving  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  privacy,  the 
right  to  be  left  alone,  and  the  right 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures— the  right,  that  is,  to  be  person- 
ally secure— are  among  the  most  highly 
valued  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 

These  guarantees  have  been  a  part 
or"  Anglo-Saxon  law  ever  since  the  15th 
centurv'.  Nothing  has  been  deemed  more 
fundamental  to  freedom  than  the  con- 
cept that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle. 
Tills  IS  wiiy  search  warrants  are  so  cir- 
cumscribed and  difficult  to  obtain. 


In  title  m  we  are  dealing  not  only 
with  one  search,  at  one  place,  ut  a  given 
time,  and  a  certain  defendant.  With 
search  warrants,  the  search  is  over  in  a 
relatively  short  time — a  few  minutes  or 
an  hour  or  so. 

Electronic  surveillance,  unlike  search 
warrants,  is  continuous,  unlimited,  and 
unliml  table. 

All  the  more,  then,  should  we  tightly 
circumscribe  any  permissive  legislation 
in  this  area. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
are  enormously  dangerous  practices, 
precisely  because  they  present  an  ex- 
traordinary threat  to  our  individual 
liberties. 

In  a  democratic  society  privacy  of  com- 
munication is  absolutely  essential  if  citi- 
zens are  to  think  and  act  creatively  and 
constructively.  Fear  or  suspicion  that 
one's  speech  is  being  monitored  by  a 
stranger,  even  without  the  reality  of  such 
activity,  can  have  a  seriously  inhibiting 
effect  upon  the  willingness  to  voice  crit- 
ical and  constructive  ideas. 

When  we  open  this  door  of  privacy 
to  the  Government — when  the  door  is 
widely  agape — as  Alan  Barth  rightly 
pwints  out,  it  is  only  a  very  short  step  to 
allowing  the  Government  to  rifle  our 
mails  and  search  our  homes.  A  nation 
which  countenances  these  practices  soon 
ceases  to  be  free. 

This  perilous  situation  was  pointed  up 
in  two  editorials,  one  appearing  in  the 
Denver  Post  on  May  14.  1968,  and  the 
other  in  the  Honoluilu  Star-Bulletin  on 
May  16,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Bill  Threatens  Right  of 
Privacy."  published  in  the  Denver  Post 
of  May  14,  1968;  an  editorial  entitled 
"Blue  Print  for  a  Police  State,"  published 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  May  16, 
1968;  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Bugs  and 
Guns,"  published  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  May  14.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Frotn  the  Denver  Post,  May  14.  1968| 
Bill  Threatens  Right  of  Privact 

Unfortunately,  what  started  out  as  a 
highly  meritorious  bill  to  give  federal  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  enforcement  agencies 
to  deal  with  the  alarming  Increase  In  crime 
has  been  loaded  down  in  a  U.S.  Senate  com- 
mittee with  two  dangerous  new  sections. 

Recently  this  newspaper  called  attention 
to  perils'  contained  In  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  is  designed  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  repeal  certain  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  matters  relating  to  rights  of 
persons  adt  to  incriminate  themselves,  rights 
of  accused  persons  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel and  rights  to  appeal  under  writs  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Now  vye  wish  to  raise  a  warning  signal 
against  £  section  which  would  so  broaden  the 
power  of  federal  and  local  officials  to  tap 
wires  and  engage  In  electronic  eavesdropping 
that  the  country  might  And  itself  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  police  state  with  all 
rights  of  privacy  wiped  out. 

At  times  impressive  arguments  have  been 
presented  for  permitting  the  use  of  wiretap- 
ping and  "bugging"  in  cases  Involving  na- 
tional security  and  Mafia-type  organized 
crime. 

The  merits  of  those  arguments  need  not  be 
considered  here,  however,  because  the  pro- 
posed section  would  authorize  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  homes,  offices,  etc.,  in  a  vast 
number  of  Investigations. 


Federal  officers  could  get  court  permission 
to  use  listening  devices  In  cases  of  robbery, 
gambling,  extortion,  the  influencing  of  wit- 
nesses, the  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions and  many  other  offenses,  including  In- 
terference with  commerce. 

State  and  local  officers,  if  local  laws  per- 
mitted, could  obtain  court  orders  to  use  t.ips 
and  bugs  In  the  pursuit  of  any  investigation 
of  any  crime  punishable  by  as  much  as  a 
year  in  prison — and  that  would  Include  every 
felony  on  the  statute  books. 

Such  a  carte  blanche  extension  of  eaves- 
dropping powers,  amazing  as  it  is.  would  be 
bolstered  by  another  provision  which  would 
permit  officers  to  tap  wires  and  bug  homes 
for  as  long  as  48  hours  wllhovit  even  getting 
a  court  order,  provided  the  officers,  using 
their  own  discretion,  believed  an  "emer- 
gency"   condition    existed. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  never  sup- 
ported so  extensive  a  iise  of  eavesdropping 
as  the  bill  proposes  President  Johnson  in 
urging  the  passage  of  a  crime  bill  has 
pointedly  refrained  from  supporting  the 
wiretap  provisions. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  declares.  "The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  homes,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated  and  no 
warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  and  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and   the   persons  and   things   to   be   seized." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  applies  to  electronic  lis- 
tening devices  and  has  found  unconstitu- 
tional laws  and  actions  which  did  not  con- 
form to  the  "particularity"  clause  of  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  now  being  debated  in  the  Senate 
ignores  both  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  which  are 
based  upon  it. 

Among  those  who  have  warned  against  the 
.section  are  Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong.  R. -Hawaii. 
"The  instant  bill."  he  has  said,  would  allow 
the  police  to  put  a  virtual  end  to  privacy  in 
.\merica.  When  we  open  the  door  of  privacy 
to  the  government,  it  is  only  a  very  short 
step  to  allowing  the  government  to  rifle  our 
mails  and  search  our  homes.  A  nation  which 
countenances  these  practices  soon  ceases  to 
be  free." 

We  hope  the  Senate  as  a  whole  was  listen- 
ing. 

[From  the  Honolulu   Star  Bulletin. 
May  16,  1968] 

Blueprint   for   a   Police   State 

Sen.  Hlrani  L.  Fong  has  correctly  taken  a 
po.sition  against  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  has  reported  an 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  (S.  917).  two  of 
whose  major  sections  seriously  Impair  consti- 
tutional freedoms. 

In  a  34-page  statement  last  week.  Sen. 
Pong  said  he  favors  Title  I  of  the  bill,  which 
provides  federal  funds  to  strengthen  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  operations,  and 
with  reservations.  Title  IV.  which  restricts  the 
sale  of  guns.  Fong  termed  this  section  too 
weak. 

But  he  took  an  adamant  position  against 
Title  II,  which  seeks  to  set  .iside  recent  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the 
admissibility  of  confessions,  the  length  of 
time  a  suspect  may  be  held  without  arraign- 
ment, and  the  ground-rules  for  eye-witness 
testimony  tin  police  line-ups,  for  example), 
and  against  Title  IV  which  permits  wide  scale 
wiretapping,  under  court  orders,  at  both  State 
and  federal  levels. 

Togethc.  according  to  Fong.  these  sections 
could  start  the  United  States  down  the  road 
toward  a  police  state,  with  the  right  of  privacy 
torn  to  shreds  Sen.  Wayne  Morse.  D-Ore..  ex- 
pressed almost  identical  views.  The  court  re- 
view (Title  III  provisions  "could  start  vis 
down  the  road  toward  a  government  by  police 
state  procedures."   he  said,  and   the   eaves- 
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dropping  provisions  (Title  III)  could  permit 
"total  Invasion  of  our  homes  through  spying." 
Fong  acknowledges  that  there  may  be  sit- 
uations In  which  eavesdropping  Is  tolerable — 
cases  Involving  national  security  or  "hard- 
core organized  crime"— but  the  problem  there 
is  to  know  where  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  can  be  tolerated  and  what  can- 
not. 

Pongs  position  Is  that  "Titles  II  and  III 
threaten  to  luiUify  some  fundamentiil  rights 
of  equal  justice  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  all  citizens  of  this  nation:  the 
rights  to  privacy  and  against  unlawful 
searches  and  seizures;  the  right  to  counsel 
at  each  and  every  stage  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment process,  and  the  right  to  full.  fair,  and 
prompt  administration  of  criminal  Justice  " 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "Risk  for  risk,  for  my- 
self, I  would  rather  take  my  chance  that 
some  criminals  will  escape  detection  than 
that  one  single  Innocent  person  shall  be 
wrongly  Incarcerated  or  executed." 

No  better  expression  of  the  right  to  privacy 
can  be  found  than  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis: 

"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  .  .  . 
sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their 
sensations.  They  conferred  as  against  the 
government  the  right  to  be  let  alone — the 
most  comprehensive  of  the  rights  of  man 
,  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  man." 

To  which  we  can  but  say,  amen. 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.   May   14, 
1968] 
Bugs  and  Guns 
The  omnibus  crime  bill   now  before  the 
Senate    contains    provisions    for    court-ap- 
proved wiretapping,  which  go  too  far.  and 
for  gun  control,  which  don't  go  far  enough. 
But  with  appropriate  amendment  both  de- 
serve passage. 

The  wiretapping  provision  really  deals  with 
two  major  problems:  The  proliferation  of 
electronic  listening  devices  ("bugs")  that 
threaten  the  individual's  right  to  privacy; 
and  preservation  of  the  right  to  privacy 
while  permitting  limited  use  of  wiretaps  to 
fight  crime. 

It  sets  out  strict  penalty  for  illegal  "bug- 
ging" and  wiretapping  and  for  the  unlawful 
manufacture,  distribution,  possession  and 
advertising  of  snooping  devices:  $10,000  or 
five  years  or  both.  That's  good. 

It  is  in  authorizing  use  of  wiretaps  and 
other  listening  devices  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  the  sponsoring  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  gone  too  far,  despite  eilorts  to 
make  its  proposals  conform  to  suggestions 
offered  by  Supreme  Coui-t  decisions. 

The  bill  would  permit  wiretapping  only 
after  a  federal  or  state  judge  had  been  fully 
informed  by  the  Investigating  agency  about 
where  and  how  and  against  whom  the  tap  was 
to  be  made  and  why  it  was  presumed  neces- 
sary. If  satisfied  of  probable  catise  and  need, 
the  Judge  then  would  authorize  it. 

Present  federal  law  authorizes  wiretaps 
only  in  national  security  cases.  The  argument 
for  extending  authorization  is  based  largely 
on  the  urgent  need  to  halt  the  cancerous 
spread  of  organized  crime,  which  does  most 
of  Its  far-flung  gambling,  narcotics  and  pros- 
titution business  by  phone.  We're  for  taps 
there  too.  If  that's  what  it  takes  to  get  the 
job  done. 

But  the  bin  contains  language  which 
grants  all  jurisdictions — from  the  President 
to  state  courts — too  broad  discretionary  au- 
thority to  decide  what  cort  of  suspect  be- 
havior justifies  wiretaps  to  gather  evidence. 
Against  the  meritorious  goal  of  mob- 
busting  must  be  weighed  the  average  citi- 
zen's right  to  protection  against  the  kind  of 
Big  Brotherism  that  too  liberal  license  to 
wiretap  might  encourage. 

(We    like    the    suggestion    of    Sen.    Fong 
(R- Ha  wail)  that  wiretapping  be  confined  for 


five  years  to  national  security  and  hard-core 
organized  crime;  that  such  surveillance  be 
conducted  only  by  the  FBI;  and  that  a  na- 
tional commission  be  appointed  to  evaluate 
the  results  to  help  Congress  decide  If  wire- 
tapping authorization  should  thereafter  be 
further  extended. 

The  bill's  gun-control  provislod  would  out- 
law mail-order  sale  of  handguns  (pistols  and 
revolvers)  and  over-the-counter  sale  of 
handguns  to  nUnors  and  criminals. 

It  would  also  ban  importation  of  surplus 
mlllUiry  weapons.  Rifles  and  shotguns  are 
home  free.  Madmen  of  the  kind  who  .shot 
President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  and  sniped 
at  police  during  urban  riots  would  find  in 
this  bill  no  Impediment  to  maU-ordenng 
rules. 

Before  passage  the  Senate  could  put  more 
teeth  in  this  provision  and  still  leave  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  no  room  for  complaint. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  must  be 
very  clear  on  one  thing;  what  is  at 
stake  in  any  propo.sal  to  legalize  wire- 
tappinK  and  eavesdropping  in  our  vei-y 
freedom  embodied  in  those  liberties  in- 
aUenably  t:uaranteed  us  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Of  coui-se.  all  Americans  are  concerned 
that  those  who  violate  the  law  are  ap- 
prehended and  convicted.  But  the  que.s- 
tion  is:  to  what  extent  should  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  sui-veillance  be  made 
legal?  And.  to  what  extent,  is  the  price 
we  must  r)ay  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  j>cr- 
sonal  liberty  and  privacy  worth  it.' 

I  recognize  that  the  chaotic  conditions 
existing  in  this  area  .'^erves  neither  the 
interests  of  individual  liberty  nor  the 
leiiitimate  needs  of  law  enforcement. 

I  recognize  that  wholesale  violations  of 
existing  law  by  individuals  and  iaw  en- 
forcement agencies  across  the  country 
must  cease. 

I  recognize  that  the  viitual  absence  of 
any  regulation  on  eavesdropping,  in  the 
face  of  its  increasing  prevalence  and  the 
exploding  technology  in  the  area,  must 
be  remedied. 

There  is  very  little  dispute  that  the 
confusing  hodge-podge  of  standards  un- 
der Federal  and  State  laws  and  court  de-  • 
cisions  must  be  clarified. 

New  legislation  is  therefore  an  urgent 
necessity.  Legislation  on  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  should  be  narrowly  con- 
fined and  stringently  controlled,  under 
uniform  standards  and  jjreciselj'  defined 
circumstances.  So  precise,  that  v.e  do  not 
give  away  too  much  of  our  liberties  and 
freedoms. 

But  in  my  estimation,  title  III  does  not 
meet  these  requirements. 

It  goes  far.  far  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary, wi.'-.e,  and  prudent.  It  Ls  much  too 
drastic. 

If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  putting 
out  a  fire  by  the  deluge  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  title  III  is  it.  The  bill  would 
allow  the  police  to  wiretap  and  bug  in  a 
very  v.ide  variety  of  Federal  and  State 
criminal  offenses,  if  a  willing  court  could 
be  found  lo  sanction  it.  This  would  allow 
the  polici  to  put  a  virtual  end  to  privacy 
in  America. 

At  present,  by  one  survey,  38  States 
of  our  50  States  make  wiretapping 
illegal. 

Thei-e  are  four  States  which  require 
a  court-authorized  warrant  to  wiretap  or 
bug. 

There  are  eight  States  which  have  no 
statutes  whatever  on  the  subject. 


Add  these  eight  States  to  the  38,  and 
we  have  46  States  which  have  no  per- 
missive legislation  on  tapping  and 
bugging. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  authority  to  tap  and  bug  in 
our  50  States,  title  III  provides  for  the 
wholesale  invitation  to  all  50  Slates  to 
get  into  the  act  of  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging—and to  do  so  at  will.  Where  pre- 
viously 42  States  have  no  permissive  laws 
to  tap  and  bug.  title  III  .says  to  these 
States:  "You  are  out  of  .step,  so  come 
in  for  this  license  to  do  so." 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  American  citizens 
play  some  form  of  card  games.  Call  them 
what  you  may— bridge,  poker,  blackjack, 
cribbage — and  if  small  bets  are  made, 
and  money,  no  matter  how  little,  changes 
hands,  they  had  better  beware:  their 
telephones  may  be  tapped,  their  homes 
may  be  bugged — and  legally  so,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  III  naming  gambling 
as  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  tapping 
and  bugging  are  allowed. 

If  any  American  who  may  commit  a 
crime  "dangerous  to  life.  limb,  or  i)rop- 
erty,"  and  such  crime  is  punishable  by 
at  least  1  year's  impri.sonment.  he  may 
be  tapped  and  bugged. 

Certamly.  it  is  most  desirable  that 
every  per.son  guilty  of  a  crime  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice.  But,  just  as  surely, 
wholesale  tapping  and  bugging  will  so 
erode  our  privacy  as  to  utterly  destroy 
our  freedom. 

Title  ^I  would  i^ermit  wiretapping  and 
bugging  in  an  extremely  broad  variety  of 
situations,  including  alleged  violations  of 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  regu- 
lating jointly  administered  employee  wel- 
fare and  peiision  plans  and  other  Federai 
labor  laws.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, our  labor  unions  will  be  subject 
to  the  broadest  kind  of  wiretapping  and 
bugging. 
To  me,  the  sacrifice  is  altofeether  out 
N  of  proportion  to  the  gain. 

To  b(i^.ure.  title  III  has  incorijorated, 
substantially  verbatim,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of^.  928,  which  I  cosponsored. 

I  also  strongly  endorse  the  portions  of 
title  III  concerned  with  protecting  the 
individual  from  electronic  invasions  of 
his  privacy  by  private  jiersons. 

I  approve,  too,  of  the  excellent  iirohi- 
bitions  on  the  manufacture,  sliipment. 
or  advertising  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices.  If  we  are  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  protecting  individual 
privacy,  we  must  sharply  curtail  the  sup- 
ply of  the  nefarious  devices  that  are  so 
easily  obtained  in  tlie  marketplace  to- 
day. 

But  these  ijrotections  are  scant  com- 
pensation for  the  grave  threat  to  privacy 
^engendered  by  the  permissive  provisions 
in  the  remainder  of  title  III.  Police-con- 
nected invasions  of  privacy  are  author- 
ized to  investigate  a  vast  range  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  crimes.  Section  2516(1)  of- 
fers a  shopping  list  of  crimes  for  which 
Federal  warrants  may  be  issued  tliat  is 
far  too  broad  to  be  reconciled  with  any 
legitimate  law  enforcement  purpose. 
And  Uie  provisions  of  section  2516i2) 
give  carte  blaiiche  to  State  and  local 
police   to   engage   in    wiretapping    and 
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eavesdropping  for  any  felony  whatso- 
ever. 

In  its  present  form,  title  III  invites 
eavesdropping  in  all  manner  of  crime, 
trivial  as  well  as  serious.  It  would  allow 
the  cloak  of  judicial  authorization  to  be 
thrown  about  the  police  by  State  judges 
as  well  as  Federal.  The  practical  effect 
of  all  this  is  to  render  official  eavesdrop- 
ping very  nearly  universal. 

I  oppose  the  enactment  of  any  such 
broadly  permissive  electronic  and  wire 
surveillance  legislation  at  this  time. 

However.  I  do  recognize  that  there 
may  be  areas  of  law  enforcement  in 
which  some  iX)lice  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  may  be  necessarj". 

In  mattei-s  of  national  security,  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  essential  because 
the  stakes  involved  are  so  high.  The 
President,  under  title  III.  is  authorized  to 
employ  electronic  surveillance  to  protect 
the  national  security.  My  amendment 
would  leave  these  provisions  intact  and 
ojjerative. 

In  matters  involving  organized  crime', 
I  believe  electronic  surveillance  is  neces- 
.'<an.-  because  of  the  shroud  of  secrecy 
that  organized  crime  can  and  does  com- 
mand to  the  death. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  in  its  report  on  organized  crime, 
stated  as  follows: 

Tlie  ire.1t  majority  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials believe  that  the  evidence  necessary  to 
bring  criminal  .sanctions  to  bear  consistently 
an  the  higher  echelons  of  organized  crime 
Will  not  t>e  obtained  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  techniques. 

Tlie  report  went  on  to  say  that  com- 
munication is  essential  to  members  of 
the  underworld  who  operate  their  enter- 
prises. For.  in  organized  crime  enter- 
prises, the  possibility  of  loss  or  seizure  of 
an  incriminating  document  demands  a 
minimum  of  written  communication. 

Furthermore  because  of  the  varied 
character  of  orcanized  criminal  enter- 
prises, the  large  niunber  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  often  the  s^Teat  dis- 
tances separating  elements  of  the  na- 
tional— or  international — organizations, 
the  telephone  remains  the  primary  ve- 
hicle for  commimication. 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  if  au- 
thority to  bug  or  tap  hard-core  organized 
crime  is  given,  it  must  be  granted  only 
with  verj'  stringent  limitations. 

In  this  very  new  and  relatively  un- 
tested area,  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
proceed  with  great  caution,  'resolving 
doubts  generally  in  favor  of  restiiction 
and  privacy — imless  a  strong  case  is 
made  to  the  contraiy. 

The  tfuth  is  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  are  law  enforcement 
weapons  whose  value  and  impact  are  as 
.vet  dimly  perceived.  At  the  present  time, 
we  can  only  speculate  on  the  burdens  and 
benefits  involved.  In  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  we  simply  ought  not  to  create 
a  blanket  authorization  for  the  whole- 
sale use  of  such  an  ultimate  weapon. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  these  wiretapping 
ar.d  eavesdropping  practices  are  allowed 
10  continue  on  a  widespread  scale,  we  will 
.soon  become  a  :iation  in  fear — a  police 

In  title  III  we  have  gone  too  far. 


The  piuTX)se  of  electronic  surveillance 
is  to  collect  evidence  in  order  to  obtain 
an  indictment.  But  under  the  instant  bill, 
we  would  continue  to  hound  the  ac- 
cused— nailing  down  the  case  and  cop- 
per-riveting it  by  continuous  surveil- 
lance— even  after  the  indictment  is 
secured.  The  bill  would  allow  tapping 
and  bugging  even  after  the  date  of  the 
indictment,  right  up  to  the  time  of  the 
trial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Do  we  want  to  go  this  far?  I  am  quite 
sure  Senators  will  agree,  that  to  so  hound 
a  defendant  until  the  day  of  trial,  after 
he  has  been  indicted,  is  abhorrent  to  our 
enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence. 

These  are  surely  poUce  state  tactics. 

This  is  contrary  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
traditions  of  fair  play  and  justice. 

This  is  contrary  to  our  most  deeply 
cherished  liberty — the  right  of  privacy. 

This  is  an  unconscionable  destruction 
of  oiu-  most  valued  right  to  be  let  alone. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  our  going  so 
far  is  to  hold  down  tightly  its  applicabil- 
ity— for  example,  only  to  organized 
crime,  as  well  as  to  cases  against  our 
national  security. 

I  have  therefore  introduced,  for  my- 
self and  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.art!  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missotu'i  (Mr. 
Long]  a  series  of  amendments — all  of 
which  are  designed  to  limit  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  to  cases  involving 
organized  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  now  called  up 
the  first  of  these  amendments.  No.  778. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  phrase 
"organized  crime"  is  defined  as  being 
"the  imlawful  activities  of  five  or  more 
members  of  an  association  engaged  in 
supplying  illegal  goods  and  services,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  murder,  kid- 
napping, gambling,  prostitution,  loan 
sharking,  narcotics,  labor  racketeering, 
and  other  imlawful  activities  of  members 
of  such  organizations." 
■  This  language  is  almost  identical  to 
the  language  defining  "organized  crime" 
in  section  601ib>  of  title  I  on  law-  en- 
forcement assistance,  of  the  omnibus  bill 
wc  are  considering. 

It  is  my  luiderstanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  definition  of  the  term  "orga- 
nized crime"  was  drafted  only  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  only  after  a  thorough 
reading  and  analysis  of  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  that  subject. 

I  believe  the  definition  to  be  extremely 
broadly  drawn.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
work  and  thinking  of  a  number  of  na- 
tional conferences  on  law  enforcement 
and  organized  crime.  It  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  these  extensive  discussions  and 
tmdoubtedly  is  the  best  thinking  of  ac- 
knowledged experts  in  the  country. 

Believing  the  title  I  language  to  be 
succinct,  crisp,  and  pointedly  accurate,  I 
have  adopted  it  substantially  and  pro- 
pose that  it  be  incorporated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  title  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 


My  amendment  would  require  that 
when  the  US.  Attorney  General  and  the 
principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  a  State 
or  ixihtical  .'•ubdivision  authorized  an 
application  to  either  a  Federal  or  State 
court  of  competent  juri.^diction  for  a 
surveillance  warrant,  they  may  do  so 
only  if  they  and  that  the  iiiterception 
"is  directly  related  to  an  investigation  of 
organized  crime." 

Each  application  must  so  specify. 

And  each  court  Lssuing  an  ex  parte 
order  authorizing  a  surveillance  warrant 
must  specifically  find  that  the  investiga- 
tion is  "directly  related  to  activities  of 
organized  crime. " 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  sustain  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  whether 
this  is  one  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
amendments, 

Mr.  FOiXG.  Yes,  it  is  a  Department  of 
Justice  amendment.  It  modifies  the 
amendment   I  had   introduced. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understood  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  an 
amendment  such  as  this.  I  did  not  know 
who  would  otfer  it.  So  it  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendnient  would  require  that  any  or- 
der— I  am  very  serious  about  this — au- 
thorizing or  approving  the  interception 
of  wire  or  oral  communications  must  be 
directly  related  to  an  investigation  of 
organized  crime. 

The  main  thrust  of  title  III  is  directed 
at  organized  crime,  subversive  activities, 
and  other  .serious  crimes.  Each  of  the 
crimes  contained  in  title  III  for  which 
an  electronic  surveillance  or  order  may 
be  obtained  has  been  selected  because  it 
is  either  serious  in  itself  or  characteristic 
of  organized  crime  or  subversives. 

Mr.  President,  we  note  that  in  three  or 
four  instances  this  morning,  the  Senate 
has  added  several  additional  crimes  to 
this  bill  which  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude because  it  felt  that  this  modern 
technique  is  essential  to  combat  the 
crime  situation  in  this  countr>^ 

Each  crime  contained  in  title  III  for 
which  an  electromc  suiTeillance  or  or- 
der may  be  obtained  has  been  selected 
because  it  is  either  serious  in  itself  or 
characteristic  of  organized  crime  or  sub- 
versives. Amendment  No.  778  ignores  this 
rationale,  when  it  would  restrict  all  in- 
vestigations of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Department  of 
Justice  amendment,  and  the  present  At- 
torney General  opposes  every  part  of 
this  title  except  that  which  would  give 
him  and  the  President  the  power  to  tap 
wherever  they  think  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  Attorney  General  op- 
poses the  remainder  of  the  title;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  sends 
an  amendment  here  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bill. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  relationship 
between  organized  crime  and  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act,  espionage,  .sabotage,  or 
treason.  There  is  no  relation  between  or- 
ganized crime  and  riots.  You  could  not 
bug  a  room  or  a  hall  in  whicli  Carmi- 
chael  was  meeting,  in  which  Rap  Brown 
was  meeting,  where  they  were  inciting 
to  riot,  telling  people  to  get  their  gims. 
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"Go  get  whitey,"  and  do  this  and  do 
that.  Do  you  want  to  take  that  out  of 
the  bill?  it  could  not  be  said  that  that 
was  organized  crime. 

These  are  just  illustrations  of  what  is 
intended.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not 
understand  it  that  way,  but  that  is  what 
the  Justice  Department  wants  to  do.  It 
simply  wants  to  gut  this  bill.  It  does  not 
want  it  at  all.  It  has  been  fighting  it 
and  still  is  fighting  it.  The  present  At- 
torney General  does  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  every  other  Attorney 
Gimeral  mcluding  the  father  of  the 
present  Attorney  General,  since  1931,  I 
believe — for  approximately  35  or  36 
years — has  recommended  legislation  of 
"this  nature.  We  are  only  now  getting 
around  to  it. 

Yet.  amendment  No.  778  would  re- 
quire such  a  relation  to  be  shown.  This 
would  end  its  impact  as  a  court  order 
system  in  the  national  security  area. 
Under  this  amendment,  if  you  had  in- 
formation that  someone  was  plotting  to 
assassinate  the  President,  you  would 
have  to  sliow.  before  you  get  an  order, 
that  he  is  associated  with  organized 
crime.  I  do  not  imderstand  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  go  that  far.  We  are  not 
requiring  that.  We  are  giving  discretion 
to  the  President,  to  act  under  the  court 
order  system  in  the  national  security 
area.  This  is  essential. 

Outside  the  area  of  subversion,  there 
are  other  .serious  defects.  Amendment 
No.  778  would  permit  only  "organized 
crime  kidnaping"  to  be  investigated 
with  electronic  surveillance  techniques. 
If  you  could  not  show  that  an  organized 
crime  vinp.  was  engaged  in  kidnaping, 
you  could  not  get  an  order  in  a  kidnap- 
ing case.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  this  whole  tWng 
is  destructive,  and  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  Justice  Department  intended  it  to 
be.  Can  this  be  justified?  How  could  this 
be  explained  to  the  mother  of  a  small 
child?  KidnapinLi  requires  the  use  of 
these  techniques  without  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  organized  crime. 
I  think  it  would  be  true.  too.  in  the 
case  of  murder  if  there  were  informa- 
tion of  a  i>lot. 

What  is  organized  crime?  We  speak  of 
it  generally  in  terms  of  some  national 
organization  or  some  organization  that 
spreads  out.  Sometimes  it  is  local.  We 
might  have  operating  here  in  Washing- 
ton a  small  nnf4  of  one  dozen  people  in- 
volved in  organized  crime  since  it  is  oper- 
ating a  car  theft  ring.  In  a  sense  that 
is  organized  crime.  However*  ordinarily 
when  speaking  of  organized  crime  we 
think  of  the  Mafia  and  syndicates. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  charitable 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  it.  The 
whole  effect  would  be  to  so  completely 
confuse  the  matter  that  there  would  be 
no  certainty  that  Congress  intended 
wiiat  was  done. 

Rioting  requires  the  use  of  the  tech- 
niques without  regard  to  the  existence 
of  organized  crime.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  free 
from  future  riots.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
are  going  to  have  them.  No  one  knows. 
I  do  say  that  every  effort,  every  protec- 
tion, every  instrtmientality  that  is  within 
the  Constitution  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  law  enforcement  officers  to  try 
to  prevent  the  planning  for  rioting  if  any 


such  thing  is  going  on  and  to  try  to  pre- 
vent rioting  from  happening. 

But  there  is  another,  peeper  objection 
to  this  amendment.  It  |ets  up  a  double 
standard  wliich  embodies  guilt  by  as- 
sociation. Traditionally  Anglo-American 
jurisprudence  has  dealt  with  a  man's 
acts — not  his  associates  or  social  status. 
We  talk  about  "white  collar "  crime,  but 
we  prohibit  tax  evasion  and  price  fixing. 
We  talk  about  "street  crime"  but  we 
proliibit  rape,  robberj',  and  assault.  We 
talk  about  "organized  crime"  but  prohibit 
narcotics  and  extortion. 

Witli  respect  to  narcotics,  we  may  have 
one  man  in  Washington  who  has  a  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  heroin  and  he  has 
heroin  shipped  into  this  colmtr>^  He  may 
liave  a  dozen  people  working  for  him,  but 
he  may  not  work  in  another  city.  Is  that 
organized  crime?  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
.say  that  we  should  liave  the  right,  and 
law  enforcement  officers  should  be  given 
this  instrtmientahty,  to  ferret  out  and 
detect  that  crime. 

Under  amendment  No.  778.  one  mur- 
derer would  be  treated  differently  from 
another,  and  the  basis  for  the  distinc- 
tion would  not  be  his  acts  committed  in 
violation  of  some  law,  but  his  relation- 
ship with  other  people. 

The  aim  of  the  amendment  i.s  obvi- 
ously to  strike  a  blow  at  organized  crime 
and,  at  the  .same  time,  protect  privacy. 
Yet,  just  as  obviously,  it  will  introduce 
in  our  legal  theory  a  new  distinction 
which  will  in  the  long  imi  be  a  cure  far 
worse  than  the  disease 

Amendment  No.  778  would  inject  an 
extremely  peneral  and  artificial  standard 
for  determinmg  whether  or  not  a  sui-veil- 
lance  order  should  be  authorized.  Title 
III  is  specific  in  this  regard.  You  must 
have  probable  cause  regarding  a  par- 
ticular individual  committing  a  specific 
offense.  Under  title  III,  the  approach  is 
to  select  the  traditional  crime  categories, 
such  as  murder  or  extortion,  in  which 
organized  crime  is  ver>'  active.  However, 
these  offenses  are  committed  often  by 
people  who  are  not  engaged  in  organized 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  the 
showing  a  law  enforcement  officer  would 
have  to  make  to  obtain  an  order  under 
amendment  No.  778?  Not  only  would  he 
have  to  show-  probable  cause  that  a  par- 
ticular suspect  was  committing  a  specific 
crime,  as  luider  title  III,  but  also  that 
the  suspect  was  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion, and  that  such  association  w-as  en- 
gaged in  certain  illegal  activities,  and 
further  that  the  suspect's  particular 
crime  must  be  directly  related  to  the  as- 
.sociation's  illegal  activities.  This  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  requiring  an  officer 
to  sliow  what  the  suneillance  w-ill  give 
before  he  can  get  an  order  for  surveil- 
lance. It  Ls  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  proof  in  these  areas  that  we  are 
authorizing  the  use  of  these  tecl-miques 
in  the  first  place.  You  may  also  rest  as- 
sured that  each  of  these  requirements 
would  be  the  subject  of  endless  motions 
to  suppress. 

We  might  ask  what  kind  of  evidence 
the  Senator  would  accept  as  proving  liis 
standard.  I  do  not  question  the  Sena- 
tor's ^ood  intention.  However,  it  should 
be  rejected  as  artificial,  cumbersome, 
and,  in  the  long  rmi,  imworkable.  Fi- 


nally, it  is  destructive.  The  Department 
of  Justice  does  not  want  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  at  all,  except  with  respect  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Piesidcnt.  I  earnestly  urge  Sena- 
tor to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time, to  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  as  hadesires.     ' 

Mr.  TYDINCfe.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  tfe  amendment  for  another 
reason. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  amendment,  by 
the  definition  on  page  2,  beginning  on 
line  9,  which  states: 

1 12)  "orRaniaed  crime"  means  llie  unlaw- 
ful activitie.s  cjI  the  members  ol  a  liighly 
org.^nlzed.  disciplined  association  engaged  in 
supplyinp  iUegal  t-'oods  and  services,  includ- 
ing but  not  limiled  to  gambling,  proslitulion. 
loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  racketeering, 
and  other  unlawful  activities  I'l  members  ol 
.such  organizations. 

Might.  I  say  just  might,  open  the  door 
to  a  far  wider  area  of  possible  suspects 
than  is  presently  spelled  out  in  tlie  bill. 

I  do  not  know  who  drafted  the  bill  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  However.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
the  language  on  pane  2  of  the  amend- 
ment could  be  construed  to  authorize 
electronic  sui-veillancc,  in  addition  to  the 
specified  offenses,  for  any  unlawful  ac- 
tivities by  two  or  more  i^ersons  engaged 
in  "supplying  illegal  goods  and  services 
including  but  not  limited  to."  .so  that  all 
that  would  be  needed  is  two  i)ersons  cn- 
f'aued  in  illeizal  activity. 

I  suggest  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
organized  crime  is.  Going  back  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
there  arc  certainly  5.000  names  generally 
associated  with  leading  families,  but  I 
think  it  is  far  better  law  to  as.sociate 
wiretapping  warrants  with  specific  crime 
violations  rather  than  opening  it  up,  pos- 
.sibly,  w-ide  open  and  sayine  "the  unlaw-- 
ful  activities  of  the  members  of  a  highly 
organized,  disciplined  association,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to." 

I  do  not  question  the  motivation  of  the 
spon.sor  of  the  amendment  but  we  must 
protect  the  public  as  well  as  organized 
crime.  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
is  .so  carefully  drafted  that  it  would  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  I  do  not  sugpest 
it  necessarily  means  this,  but  it  is  a  possi- 
ble reading  of  the  language. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  icmaininR^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  asked 
whether  this  was  a  Department  of  Justice 
amendment.  The  administration  did  not 
wish  to  go  this  far.  but  to  limit  its  cover- 
age to  cases  involving  national  .security. 
I  inserted  the  organized  crime  addition, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  welcomed 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  asserted  that  if  .someone  were 
to  try  to  assassinate  the  President,  w-e 
would  not  be  able  to  tap  and  bug  under 
the  amendment  I  have  introduced.  We 
all  know  that  the  President  is  the  Chief 
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Execuuvc  of  our  Nation  and  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Any  assassination,  attempted  assassina- 
tion, assault,  or  the  attempted  assault  of 
our  Chief  of  State  would  certainly  be 
contrary  to  our  national  interest-s  Tliere- 
fore,  under  the  national  security  pro- 
\-ision  of  title  III — which  my  amendment 
leaves  undisturbed — electronic  surveil- 
lance would  most  certainly  be  allowed. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  have  no  Fed- 
-eral  statute  permitting  any  tapping  and 
eavesdropping  on  this  subject  now.  For 
W2  years  this  Nation  and  her  component 
States  of  the  Union  have  administered 
"Federal  and  State  criminal  laws,  and 
have  maintained — in  balance,  success- 
fully— law  and  order  without  ha\1ng  the 
benefit  of  .such  a  pernicious  statute  such 
a.s  that  proposed  in  title  III. 

Thus,  we  are  entering  an  entirely  new 
field,  one  which  is— I  firmly  believe — 
ti-;htly  circumscribed  by  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  on 
searches  and  seizures. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  FONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  argtmients  being  made  by  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  I  know  of  his  appre- 
hension, that  sometimes  powers  can  be 
abused  and  innocent  people  are  hurt.  He 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
part.3  of  tlie  countiT  where  sjTnpathy  for 
labor  unions  is  not  so  well  looked  upon 
ad  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Islanqi.  I 
would  therefore  supfxvse  that  irreparable 
harm  could  be  done,  in  some  instances, 
if  the  power  were  abused.  •» 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  the 
amendment  I  shall  offer  later  on.  on  the 
question  of  emergency  powers,  which  is 
left  entirely  up  to  the  poUce  officer,  with- 
out any  determination  on  tiie  part  of  the 
court.  I  would  limit  that  emergency  power 
to  case  organized  crime  and  the  national 
security. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  agreed 
to  look  over  my  amendment,  to  see  how 
he  feels  about  it.  but  I  have  every  inten- 
'lon  of  proposing  to  offer  it,  at  the  proper 
time,  anyway. 

Now  what  does  the  Senator  from 
Haw  aii  have  to  say  with  reference  to  kid- 
naping? Kidnaping  is  in  a  very  sensitive 
area.  Unless  we  use  those  techniques 
■.vhich  can  reach  out  to  apprehend  these 
dastards,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  because 
anyone  who  would  prey  up>on  the  love  of 
a  f.xmily  for  a  child  and  kidnap  it  and 
hold  it  in  seclusion  with  the  threat  that 
if  anyone  interferes,  that  child  would 
either  be  maimed  or  destroyed,  is  a 
dastard. 

In  this  sort  of  crime,  we  have  to  use 
techniques  which  are  effective:  namely, 
investigation  by  modem  techniques.  We 
have  to  use  the  medium  of  secrecy  in 
order  to  get  tto  the  voices  over  the  tele- 
phone, to  get  to  the  voices  in  such  a  way 
tiiat  we  can  discover  the  location  of  their 
•."icLim. 

WTiat  does  the  Senator  have  to  say  to 
that':' 

He  Ls  excluding  kidnaping.  That  dis- 
turbs nie. 

Take  now  any  plot  or  conspiracy  that 
would  be  used  to  a&>assinate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  sort  of 


plot  or  conspiracy  is  not  usually  done 
in  the  open.  And  it  happens  suddenly. 

In  kidnaping,  a  child  is  seized  from 
an  automobile  or  a  backyard  and  taken 
to  a  bain  or  some  secluded  place  and  then 
conversations  start  to  and  fro  for  ransom. 
Unless  we  can  tap  a  wire,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  at  the  criminals?  That  is 
what  bothers  me.  I  agree  that  organized 
crime  must  be  in  it  and  national  security 
must  be  in  it,  as  well.  But  there  are  other 
crimes,  and  I  am  afraid  that  unless  we 
bring  this  kind  of  technology  into  play — 
always-  under  proper  supervision,  of 
course — we  could  do  irreparable  harm. 

Had  we  been  able  to  use  wiretaps  or 
bugging  in  the  Lindbergh  case,  the 
chanced-  are  the  Lindberghs'  little  boy 
would  not  have  been  murdered.  My  heart 
still  goes  out  to  them. 

As  for  the  labor  unions,  no  one  has 
ever  worked  harder  on  tlieir  behalf  than 
I.  My  whole  record  indicates  that.  I  do 
not  have  to  apologize  or  explain  any  of  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I  think, 
sometimes,  that  we  can  imagine  certain 
consequences.  But,  here  we  are  looking 
at  reality.  Unless  we  are  able  to  tap  the 
wire  of  a  kidnapper,  how  are  we  going 
to  apprehend  liim?  That  is  what  dis- 
turbs me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator in  all  candor,  since  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  this  cotintrj'  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar- — it  is  public  knowledge 
during  these  critical  times — if  there  was 
a  plot  being  liatched  down  here  in  this 
city,  or  in  any  other,  by  some  of  the  radi- 
cal extreme  leaders  or  some  of  the  ex- 
treme militaints,  to  start  a  riot  and  they 
were  having  a  meeting  at  a  given  loca- 
tion, could  this  technique  be  used  to 
detect  and  get  e\idcnce  against  them 
under  the  Senator "s  amendment? 

Mr.  FONG.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  that 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor relate  that  to  organized  crime? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  hypothetical  situa- 
tion posed  by  the  Senator  would  not  be 
covered  by  my  amendment,  which  would 
require  that  the  associations  engage  in 
unlawful  activities  and  in  supplying  ille- 
gal goods  and  services.  If  such  a  plot 
comes  to  fruition,  we  now  have  on  our 
law  books  ample  statutory  authority  to 
move  in  where  any  firearms  and  other 
dangerous  devices  are  to  be  used  and 
where  tliere  is  any  incitement  to  riot. 
These  actions  can  be  taken  entirely  apart 
from  any  necessity  to  eavesdrop. 

With  respect  to  the  question  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  beUeve 
again  that  existing  law  regarding  kid- 
naping on  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  are  ample  to  bring  the  dastards,  as 
the  Senator  rightly  called  them,  to  ac- 
count for  their  heinous  crimes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  would 
reqtiire  that  they  be  associations  engaged 
in  supplying  illegal  goods  and  services. 
Yet  they  are  down  here  plotting  a  riot. 
Would  they  not  be  excluded  by  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
question  before  us  is.  How  do  we  balance 
the  probable  erosion  of  our  hberties 
against  our  desire  to  seciu-e  evidence  to 
convict  criminals? 


For  192  years,  our  Government  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  neces.san,-  evi- 
dence to  convict  kidnapers  and  murder- 
ers without  using  police-state  tactics. 
Yet  the  pending  bill  would  go  so  far  that, 
if  one  is  playing  cards  at  home,  and 
money  is  being  waged  on  the  game,  the 
State's  prosecuting  attorney  could  go  to 
a  State  judge  and  get  a  warrant  to  tap 
his  wires.  That  is  the  extreme  to  which 
the  bill  has  gone. 

If  one  commits  a  crime  which  is 
dangerous  to  life,  limb,  and  property, 
which  carries  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  1  year,  any  prosecuting  attorney 
or  chief  prosecutor  of  a  State  can  go  to 
the  State  court  to  get  a  surveillance 
warrant. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  here  must  de- 
cide: how  far  are  they  willing  to  go  to 
erode  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  not  go 
so  far  that  we  become  a  nation  of  fear. 
that  we  will  become  a  police  state.  We 
simply  must  not  ever  become  a  nation 
in  which  "Big  Brother"  is  always  watch- 
ing over  our  citizens,  always  eaves- 
dropping on  our  citizens,  for  the  flimsiest 
of  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  do  Senators  know  that, 
under  the  bill,  if  a  man  is  indicted,  after 
all  the  evidence  has  been  secured  against 
him  to  indict  him,  Federal  and  State 
Governments  can  continue  to  eavesdrop 
and  wiretap  liim  until  the  day  of  his 
trial? 

Mr.  President,  do  Senators  know  that 
under  the  bill  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  can  wiretap  a  man  any 
time  they  feel  there  is  an  cm.ergency,  and 
within  48  hours  they  can  decide  whether 
they  want  to  go  before  a  judge  or  not; 
and  if  they  shoiild  decide  that  they  do 
not  want  to  go  before  a  judge,  they  need 
not  do  so? 

In  other  words,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  a  State  or  in  a  political  subdivi- 
sion can  wiretap  anyone  if  he  does  not 
like  him.  and  no  one  else  would  know- 
about  the  wiretapping  or  the  eaves- 
dropping because  he  woula  not  have  to 
go  to  the  judge  if  he  did  not  want  to  use 
the  evidence. 

Thus,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  bill 
goes  so  far  that  it  would  erode  the  liber- 
ties of  our  people,  who  would  become 
subjects  of  a  police  state. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  is 
extremely  imprudent.  It  has  gone  too  far. 
It  is  disastrous  to  our  privacy  and  we 
should  limit  its  application. 

The  most  reasonable  limitation,  in  ad- 
dition to  national  security  cases,  is  to 
restrict  the  bill's  applicability  to  orga- 
nized crime,  as  proposed  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  even  willing  to  go 
this  far.  The  Administration  wants  to 
confine  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
only  to  national  security  cases. 

My  amendment  goes  farther  than  the 
administration,  by  providing  for  cover- 
age of  only  organized  crime,  besides  na- 
tional seciu-ity. 

We  must  proceed  with  caution  becatise 
we  are  entering  into  an  entirely  new 
field,  a  field  we  have  not  gone  into  before. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  historj'  of  this 
country,  we  are  attempting  to  pass  a  bill 
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which  will  drastically  and  undoubtedly 
erode  our   freedom  of   privacy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  become  a  na- 
tion in  fear.  Let  us  not  become  a  police 
state.  Let  us  only  resort  to  eavesdrop- 
ping practices  where  we  really  need 
them:  namely,  in  cases  of  national  se- 
curity, and  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  exceedingly  drastic.  It  would  erode  the 
liberties  and  freedoms  of  our  people.  It 
would  be  utterly  contrary  to  all  our 
tenets  of  f airplay  and  justice.  So  I  say: 
Let  us  restrict  its  application,  and  adopt 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N  Mr  President,  how- 
much  time  is  remaining  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  use  oi^dy  a 
minute  or  two. 

The  Senator,  in  his  closing  remarks, 
very  clearly  depicts  the  spirit  of  this 
amendment.  The  Justice  Department  is 
opposed  to  this  title  of  the  bill.  The  At- 
torney General  has  been  doing  every- 
thing that  he  could  to  defeat.  Now  that 
he  cannot  possibly  do  that,  he  seeks  to 
destroy  it  by  language  that  would  make 
it  inoperative  and  ineffective. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  for  any  Sena- 
tor who  is  opposed  to  this  title  of  the 
bill,  giving  law  enforcement  officers  these 
essential  tools,  to  .support  the  amend- 
ment: but  Senators  who  do  not  believe 
that  law  enforcement  officials  should  be 
deprived  of  these  modern  techniques  and 
innovations  in  combating  the  criminal 
element  of  this  country  .should  vote 
against  it. 

I  am  coiofident  the  Senate,  as  it  has 
already  indicated,  strongly  favors  a  pro- 
Msion  of  law  similar  to  that  in  the  bill 
in  title  m. 

Therefore.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  just  come  into  the 
Chamber,  and  pcssibly  my  question  has 
been  answered.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  apparently  applies 
only  to  organized  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Only  organized 
crime.  Wiretapping  would  not  be  allowed 
unless  it  related  to  organized  crime.  It 

could  not  be  used  in  a  kidnaping  case 

Mr.  AIKEN  My  question  is.  How  would 
one  possibly  be  a,ssured  that  a  crime  w-as 
organized? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  a  destructive 
amendment.  It  is  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  prepared  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. They  sent  it  up  here  trj'ing 
to  destroy  this  part  of  the  bill.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  stu'e  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  the  best  of  inten- 
tions  

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  he  does. 
I  accord  him  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  rather  diffl- 
cut  to  prove  that  a  group  was  organized. 
Mr.  McCLELL,\N.  What  do  we  mean 
by  "organized  crime"?  A  little  group  here 
could  be  engaged  in  an  automobile  theft 
ring.  Is  that  organized  crime  in  the  sense 
of  a  national  organization?  Of  course  not. 
How  would  anyone  prove  it? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  1  was  going  to  say  the  diffi- 
culties of  enforcing  this  provision  seem 
to  outweigh  the  good  intentions  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
lime  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 

my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question   is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,   and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE    iwhen  his  name  was 
called » .   Mr.   President,   on   this   vote   I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1 .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty    to    vote.    I    would    vote    "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Tlic  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.    BYRD   of   West  'Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce  that  the   Senator  from   Alaska 
I  Mr.  B.ARTLETTl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  1 .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DODDl.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska     I  Mr.    GrueningI.    the    Senator 
from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris!,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Indiana    IMr.   H.artkeI.   the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
Li.vGSl .  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
1  Mr.  McCarthy  ) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota    I  Mr.    McGovern  I .   the   Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  I ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  I . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I, 
and    the    Senator    from'   Florida     IMr. 
Smathers)   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI  is  i>aired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett  J .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DoDDl.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy)  would  each  vote 
"yea. " 

I  also  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers  1  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  official  btisiness. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel  )  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGSl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Boccsl,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

|No   152  Leg  I 
YEAS— 20 


Brew6ler 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Dommuk 

Konu 

Griflln 


. — ^  Hart  Nelson 

Kennedy.  Maas  IToxmire 


Lonp.  Mo. 
McGee 

Mrlntvre 

MetcaU 

Mtiskic 

NAYS  -GO 


HlblcoH 
Williams.  N.J. 
YarborouRh 
Youne.  Ohio 


Aiken  l-'iilbrit;ht  Murphy 

Allott  CJoie  I'ustore 

Anderson  Hansen  I'earson 

Baker  Ualtield  I'l-ll 

Bayh  Haydcn  I'ercy 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper  i'routy 

Bible  HlU  Randolph 

Dyrd.  Va.  Holland  Russell 

Byrd.W.Va.  Hruska  Scott 

Cannon  Inouye  Smith 

Carlson  Jackson  .-iparkman 

Case  Jordan,  N.C  .Sponu 

Cooper  l-onp.  La.  Stennls 

Cotton  Macnuson  .SyminBton 

(Turns  Mansfield  Talmadce 

Dirksen  McClellan  Thurmond 

Eastland  Miller  Tower 

EUender  Monroncy  TydinKs 

Ervin  Moss  Williams.  Del. 

Fannin  Mundt  Youn^.  N.  Dak. 

I'RE.SENT   AND   GIVING    A  LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED      I 

Luutche.  iiRainst. 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Bartlett 

BopgB 

Church 

Dodd 

Grueninp 

Harris 

Hartke 


HoUlnps 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

McGovern 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Smathers 


So  Mr.  FoNc's  amendmept  'No.  778* 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  thai. the  House 
had  i>assed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment,  in  w-hich 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  reliel  ot  Demetra 
Luni  Angelopoulos;  ;uid 

S.  1808.  An  act  lor  the  relief  oi  Miss  Amalla 
Seresly. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15348  >  to 
amend  .section  703 'b^  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  period 
of  leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
.senices  who  volimtarily  extend  their 
tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire  areas. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
151901  to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
act  approved  September  22,  1964  '78 
Stat.  990 ) .  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea -level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans : 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mailliard.  and  Mr.  Grover  were  ap-  ^ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions 

S.  Con  Res  64  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  the  creation  of  a  Northwest 
Regional   Services  Corporation;    and 

S  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  additional  copies  of  ito 
hearings  on  long-range  program  and  re- 
search needs  In  aging. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 

the  House  had  pas,^ed  a  bill  'H  R.  16674) 
to  an-.end  :he  Fv-d^.  ral  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  to  irr.pro'.e  the  capitalization 
of  Federal  uitermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purpose.-  .r.  '.vhlch  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  mes^a^e  also  announced  that  the 
S.:>eake'  had  alR.xed  his  signature  to  the 
foilowins;  enrolled  bills: 

S  5  An  act  to  safeguard  the  economy  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  credit  by 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  In  credit  trans- 
actions or  In  offers  to  extend  credit:  by  re- 
stricting the  garnishment  of  wages:  and  by 
creating  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  need  for  further  regulation 
of  the  consumer  finance  industry;  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  13348.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
to  3;rant  a  special  30-day  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarily 
e.xtend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile  fire 
areas. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  '  H_R.  16674'  to  amend  the 
Ft-deral  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  to  im- 
prove the  capitalization  of  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  and  production 
credit  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ar.d  Forest rv 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
01  the  bill  'S.  917>  to  assist  Stat*  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
e::forcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  three  amendments  that  I  would 
like  to  dispose  of.  I  will  then  be  through 
with  the  pending  title  as  far  as  I  know. 

With  respect  to  the  first  amendment 
'  No.  719 1  I  call  up.  I  will  have  something 
to  say  on  it  and  will  then  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

I  will  speak  briefly  on  the  next  amend- 
ment. 'No.  717'  and  I  hope  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  wUl  give 
serious  thought  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. , 


The  third  amendment  (No.  737)  will  be 
a  motion  to  strike.  I  will  speak  briefly  on 
that  and  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
does  not  expect  to  have  a  rollcall  on  the 
first  two  amendments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  There  might  be  a  rollcall  on 
the  second  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7  19 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  719  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    719 

(a)  Section  2616  of  title  III  Is  amended 
as  follows:  By  striking  all  of  paragraph  (2) 
thereof. 

lb)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  2610.  title 
III,  Is  amended  as  follows:  By  striking  all 
of  the  language  on  lines  8  and  9  of  page  52 
Immediately  following  the  word  "States" 
on  line  8  of  page  52  and  ending  with  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  the  word 
"who"  on  line  9  of  page  52. 

(c)  Paragraph  [9)  of  section  2510,  title 
III,  Is  amended  as  follows:  By  changing  the 
semicolon  following  the  word  "appeals"  on 
line  21  of  page  52  to  a  period;  and  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  21 
of  page  52;  and  by  striking  all  of  lines  22 
through  25,  Inclusive,  of  page  52. 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)(b)  of  section  2512. 
title  ni.  Is  amended  as  follows:  By  striking 
the  words  "a  State"  and  the  comma  which 
follows  the  word  "State"  on  line  19  of  page 
58,  and  by  striking  all  of  the  language  on 
lines  21  and  22  of  page  58  beginning  after 
the  words  "United  States"  on  line  21  of  page 
58  and  ending  Immediately  preceding  the 
word  "to"  on  line  22  of  page  58.  Including 
the  striking  of  the  comma  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  word  "thereof"  on  line  22  of  page 
58. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  various  parts  to  amendment  No.  719. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  719  is  simple  in  pur- 
pose, but  strong  in  what  it  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  As  I  read  title  in  of  the 
omnibus  crime  in  the  streets  proposal, 
it  would  authorize  State  law-enforce- 
ment officers — pursuant  to  State  law — to 
wiretap  or  eavesdrop  when  specifically 
designated  crimes  have  occurred.  This 
amendment  No.  719  will  prohibit  any 
wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  at  the 
State  level. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  per- 
mit wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  only 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  wants  his  coUeagues  to 
understand  that  he  does  not  favor  any 
'wiretapping  or  eavesdropping;  but  if 
this  bill  is  to  pass,  it  must  be  cleaned 
up.  We  cannot  permit  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy at  State  levels  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  have  no  control  over  their 
activities.  At  the  Federal  level — at  least 
lUider  this  bill — the  law-enforcement 
officer  must  go  through  the  motions  of 
preserving  the  rights  of  citizens;  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  it  would  appear 
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that  tiie  officers  need  not  even  go  through 
these  motions. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  proposed  bill 
would  permit  at  the  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  suise  of  cleaning  up  crime 
from  the  streets.  First,  it  would  cen- 
tralize areawidc  law  enforcement  iwlicy 
in  one  official  to  be  determined  by  State 
law  The  report  on  S.  917— report  1097— 
suKposts  that  "in  most  States,  the 
principal  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
State  would  be  the  attorney  general". 
But  the  report  goes  on  to  state,  and  I 
quote  from  this  report  beginning  at  page 
98: 

Tlie  imp<ortant  question,  however,  Is  not 
n.ime  but  function.  The  intent  of  the  pro- 
!x>sed  provision  is  to  provide  for  the  cen- 
tralization of  policy  relating  to  statewide  law 
enforcement  in  the  area  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  the  chief  prosecuting 
officer  of  the  State.  Who  that  officer  would  be 
would  be  a  question  of  .suae  Law,  Where  no 
such  office  exists,  policymaking  would  not  be 
possible  on  a  statewide  basis;  it  would  have 
to  move  down  to  ihe  next  level  of  govern- 
ment. In  most  States,  the  principal  prosecut- 
ing attorney  at  the  next  iX)Ut:cjJ  level  of  a 
State,  usually  the  county,  would  be  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  State's  attorney,  or  county 
solicitor.  The  intent  of  the  proposed  pro- 
vision is  to  centralize  areawide  law  en- 
forcement policy  in  hinn.  Who  he  is  would 
also  he  a  question  of  State  law.  Where  there 
are  both  an  attorney  general  ajid  a  district 
attorney,  either  could  .lutliorize  applications, 
the  attorney  general  aii\-w,-here  in  the  State 
and  the  district  atttirney  anj~where  In  his 
county.  The  prop>ose<i  prortslon  does  not 
enrtsion  a  further  breakdown.  .Although  city 
attorneys  may  have  in  .=<ime  places  limited 
criminal  prosecuting  Jurisdiction,  the  pro- 
posed provision  is  not  intended  to  Include 
them. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  read  this  section 
of  the  report  correctly?  Does  it  say  that 
the  proposed  proiision  of  this  lesrislation 
is  not  intended  to  include  city  attor- 
neys— although  clearly  tliey  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  law  we  are  about  to  en- 
act? Let  us  clarify  this — and  before  the 
bill  becomes  law.  Do  we  want  city  attor- 
neys to  wiretap  and  eavesdrop,  or  do  we 
not?  I  wish  the  Record  to  clearly  reflect 
my  opposition,  at  least. 

Second,  what  crimes  have  to  lie  com- 
muted to  allow  these  city  attorneys  and 
otlicr  principal  prosecuting  attorneys  to 
;ndiscnminat«ly  invade  the  privacy  of 
citizens?  The  proposed  bill  provides  that 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions by  State  law  enforcement  officers 
could  only  be  authorized  when  it  might 
provide,  or  liaj  provided,  evidence  of  des- 
ignated offenses,  ."^nd  let  us  look  at  these 
offenses:  Murder,  kidnaping,  gambling, 
robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  or  dealing  in 
narcotics  or  other  dangerous  drugs.  In 
addition  to  this  list  of  ".'specifically  des- 
ignated crimes,"  all  other  crimes  would 
have  to  be  designated  by  State  law.  and, 
to  quote  this  bill,  would  have  to  be  "dan- 
gerous to  life.  limb,  or  property,  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
1  year." 

Mr.  President,  have  the  proponents  of 
this  proposal  cataloged  all  of  the  of- 
fenses which  under  the  laws  of  the  50 
States  are  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  more  than  1  year?  Mr.  President, 
have  the  proponents  of  this  proposal  cat- 
aloged all  of  the  offenses  which,  under 
the  laws  of  the  50  States,  are  danger- 
ous to  life,  limb,  or  property?  The  jtmior 
Senator  from  Missouri  submits  that  this 
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body  caruiot,  in  good  conscience,  pass  on 
legislation  when  we  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  Its  scope.  According  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  TMr.  Hart]  in  his  in- 
dividual views  on  this  bill,  "it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  the  range  of  State  offenses 
for  which  such  a  serious  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy as  wiretapping  is  authorized  could 
be  broader  than  the  Federal  offenses,  but 
such  is  the  case."  I  concur  fully  with  the 
Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  rea-sons  I  can- 
not support  legislation  which  authorizes 
State  law  enforcement  officers  to  invade 
cnir  privacy.  Accordingly,  the  amendment 
No.  719  which  I  have  introduced  w'ould 
prohibit  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
at  the  State  level.  The  only  authorized 
invasion  of  privacy  would  be  ijerformed 
by  Federal  law  enforcement  officers.  Al- 
though this  Ls  .still  a  gnxss  invasion  of 
our  privacy.  It  does  attempt  to  place  some 
controls  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  of  the  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  more  than  1 
year  in  various  States  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crimes    Pt-nish.vble    by   Imprisonment   fob 
More  Than    1   Year 

M-^JtTLAND 

(Source:  The  Annotated  Code  of  the  Public 
General  L:iws  of  Maryland.  1957  edition) 
AbortlorL 

Arson:  arson,  .attempted  arson,  setting  fire 
while  j>erpetratlng  crime. 

Assault  with  Intent  to  murder,  rape,  or  rob. 
Bigamy. 

Brlljery:  bribery  of  public  official,  bribery 
of  partlcipajit  in  athletic  contest,  bribery  of 
Juror. 

Burglary. 

Breaking  and  entering. 
BurgLirv'  wnth  explosives. 
Carrj-ing  concealed  weapons. 
Cons.plracy. 

Counterfeiting:  private  Instruments,  pub- 
lic doctiments.  public  seals.  Comptroller 
stanaps,  orders  for  money  or  gxxids,  manifesto 
of  toba.cco  inspector,  defacing  tobacco  in- 
spector's brand.  !>reakiiig  hogshead  of  to- 
■bacco  v,ith  Intent  to  evade  Inspection,  cer- 
tificate of  state  stock,  metallic  checks  used 
by  food  canners,  prescriptions. 

Cruelty  to  ;inimals:  Injuring  race  horse. 
Defalcation    by    officer    collecting   revenue 
due  state  or  cotmty. 

Desertion  of  wife  or  child. 
Embezzling:    wills    and    deeds,    destroying 
secret    wills,     embezzling    by    bank    officer, 
wrongful  disposal  of  property  by  carriers. 
Escaping  from  penitentiary. 
False  pretenses:   obtaining  money  by  bad 
check,  obtaining  money  by  check  with  in- 
tent to  stop  pajTnent. 

Taking  fish  belonging  to  another. 
Fraud:   breach  of  trust,  misrepresentation 
by   corporate   ofBcer,   conversion  of   partner- 
ship money,  repledge  of  securities,  failure  to 
deliver  drafts  for  stored  grain. 

Graveyard  desecration;  also  destroying 
tombs,  trees,  etc.  In  cemeteries,  narcotics 
violations,  sale  of  denatured  alcohol  for  bev- 
erage  purposes,   incest,   kidnapping. 

Larceny:   horse,  colt,  mtile,  or  ass;   pipes 
or    fixtures;    tobacco    plants;    larceny    after 
trust. 
Possession  of  machine  gun. 
Maiming. 

Maliciotis  Injtury  to  tongue,  nose,  eye,  Up. 
limb.  etc. 

Manslaughter. 
Miscegenation. 


Murder. 
Pandering. 
Perjury. 
Rape. 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 
Robbery. 

Sending  threatening  letters. 
Extorting  by  false  accusations. 
Sodomy. 

Rogue    and    vagabond    (a    person    being 
caught  with  burglary  tools). 

ARKANSAS 

(Source:    Arkansas  Statutes,    1957,    1964 

Replacement) 
Abortion. 
Arson. 

Assault  with  Intent  to  kill. 
AssHVLlt  with  Intent  to  rob. 
Bigamy. 

Illegal  cohabitation. 

Concubinage     (meretricious     relationship 
between  white  and  Negro). 
Incest. 

Sodomy  or  buggery. 
Bribery  of  pubUc  officers. 
Bribery  of  athletic  contest  participant. 
Burglary. 

Possession  of  burglar's  tools. 
Taking  children  out  of  state  after  court 
awards  custody  to  another. 
Annoying  or  molesting  child. 
Indecent  proposals  to  minors. 
Indecent  exposure  of  person. 
Unlawful  fondling  of  child. 
Window  peeping  (on  second  offense) . 
Dueling. 

Forgery;  Coins:  public  securities;  deeds. 
wills,  etc.;  official  seals;  bank  bills,  checks, 
etc.:  possession  of  counterfeit  bank  notes  or 
coin:  possession  of  counterfeiting  Instru- 
ments: erasure  on  Instruments;  false  entries 
In  bank  books. 
Fraud. 

Gambling,  keeping  of  gambling  house. 
Murder. 
Manslaughter. 

Death  In  consequence  of  arson. 
Killing  In  a  duel. 
Kidnapping. 
Slander. 
Maiming. 

Night  riding   (whUe  wearing  robe.  mask, 
etc.)  for  piu-poses  of  intimidation. 

Resisting   execution   of    clvU   or   criminal 
process  by  drawing  gxm. 
Bribery  of  Jurors. 
Perjury. 

Rebellion  by  prisoners. 
Smuggling  firearms.  Intoxicants,  and  nar- 
cotics into  penal  institution. 
Pandering. 

Placing  wife  In  house  of  prositltutlon. 
Detention  of  female  In  disorderly  house. 
Transporting  women  for  prostitution. 
Rape. 

Accessory  to  rape. 

Administering  potion  to  woman  with  in^ 
tent  to  rape. 
Carnal  abuse  (statutory  rape). 
Seduction. 

Permitting  convict  to  escape. 
Rescue  of  felon. 
Robbery. 

Removal  of  body  from  grave. 
Piu-chasing  body  removed  from  grave. 
Opening  grave. 

Malicious  Injury  to  grave  or  monument. 
Mining  in  cemetery. 
Larceny. 

Stealing  of  horse,  mare,  gelding,  filly,  foal, 
mtile.  ass.  or  jennet. 
Receiving  stolen  animals. 
Shoplifting  (third  offense). 
Blackmail. 

Treason  (against  the  State). 
Usurping  government. 
Usurping  office. 

Subversive  activities  (advocating  over- 
throw of  any  government  in  the  United 
States). 

Intentional  injury  to  property. 


Intentionally  defective  workmanship  on 
defense  materials. 

Failure  to  register  as  a  Communist  w  other 
subversive  organization. 

Cutting  down  trees  on  private  property 
(valued  at  $10  or  more) . 

Dvnamltlng  real  or  personal  property. 

Possession  of  machine  gun  for  aggressive 
ptir  poses. 

False  bomb  threat. 

MISSOURI 

(Source:  Vernon's  Annotated  Missouri  Stat- 
utes. 1949) 
Perjury. 

Attempt  to  corrupt  witnesses. 
Attempt  to  bribe  juror. 
Rescuing  prisoner. 

Furnishing  prisoners  with  Implements  for 
escape. 

Attempt  to  aid  escape  of  convict. 
Bribery  of  public  officials. 
Bribing  officer  to  appoint  to  office. 
Murder. 
Manslaughter. 
Poisoning. 

Mother  disposing  of  child  to  conceal  birth. 
Assault  with  Intent  to  kllL 
Mayhem. 

Kidnapping  for  ran.som. 
Enticing  away  child  or  Insane  person. 
Rape. 

Forcing  woman  to  marry. 
Abduction  of  woman  under  18. 
Seduction. 

Guardian  defiling  ward. 
Abandonment  of  child. 
Mistreating  of  child. 
Arson. 
Burglary. 

Possession  of  burglary  tools. 
Robbery. 
Blackmail. 
Grand  larceny. 

Stealing  domestic  fowls  In  nighttime. 
Embezzling. 

Malicious  destruction  of  property  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Fraudulently  changing  bill  or  act  of  legis- 
lature. 

Destruction  of  bridges  or  dams. 
Forgery  ( 1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  degree) . 
Fraud. 

Treason  against  the  state. 
Giving  aid  to  enem^les  of  the  state. 
Dueling. 
Prize  fighting. 

Agreement  to  prize  fight  out  of  state. 
Pandering. 

Permitting    female    under    18    in    bawdy 
house. 

Forcing  wife  into  prostitution. 
Enticing  female  to  house  of  ill  fame. 
Transportation  of  female  across  state  for 
purposes  of  prostitution. 

Camping  or  traveling  In  city  or  near  hlgh- 
wav  for  prostitution. 

Maintaining     bawdy     house     within    one 
hundred  yards  of  a  church. 

Leasing  house  or  building  for  purposes  of 
prostitution. 
Displaying  signs  to  Inveigle  in  bawdyhouse. 
Molesting  minor  with  Immoral  Intent. 
Bigamy. 
Incest. 

'"me    abominable    and    detestable    crime 
against  nature." 
Miscegenation. 

Publishing  obscene  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Bookmaking  or  jjool  selling. 
Keeping  a  gaming  device. 
Establishing  a  lottery. 
Brit)ery  of  baseball  player. 
Robbing  a  cemetery. 
Marijuana  growing,  possession,  or  sale. 
Obstructing  railroad  track. 
Etodangertng  life  of  raUroad  passenger. 
Carrying  explosives  on  trains. 
Operating   motor   vehicle    under    the   age 
of  16. 

Carrying  concealed  weapons. 
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VISGINU 

(Sotuce:  Code  of  Virginia,  1950  ed.) 

First  and  second  degree  murder. 

Lynching. 

Shooting,   stabbing,    etc.,   with    intent    to 
malm.  kill.  etc. 

Abduction. 

Kidnapping. 

Abduction  with  intent  to  extort  money  or 
of   female   for   Inamoral   purposes. 

Seduction    of    female    of    previous    chaste 
character. 

Rape. 

Carnal  knowledge  of  a  child  under  16  or  of 
a  lunatic. 

.Attempt  to  poison. 

Discharging  firearms  maliciously  within  oc- 
cupied buildings. 

Arson. 

Burning  or  destroying  barn,  meeting  house, 
etc. 

Willful  burning  of  property  with  latent  to 
injure  insurer. 

Burglary. 

Possession  of  burglary  tools 

Entering  bank  with  dangerous  weapon  with 
intent  to  commit  larceny. 

Robbery. 

Forgery. 

Possession  of-forged  coin  ur  bank  notes. 

Lirceny 

Embezzlement. 

Obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses. 

Shooting  at.  or  throwing  stones  at  trains, 
cars.  etc. 

Willfully  destroying  a  vessel. 

Extorting  money  by  threats. 

Conspiring  to  cause  spouse  to  commit 
adultery. 

Taking  or  detaining  a  female  for  prosti- 
tution I  pandering). 

Receiving  money  for  procuring  female. 

Placing  or  leaving  wife  for  prostitution. 

Receiving  money  from  earnings  of  female 
prostitutes. 

Detaining  female  in  house  of  prostitution 
for  debts. 

Sodomy. 

Enticing  a  child  to  enter  vehicle,  room, 
etc..  for  immoral  purposes. 

Exposure  of  ones  sexual  organs  to  child. 

Taking  indecent  liberties  with  children. 

Second  offense  on  obscenity  statute. 

Perjury. 

Bribery  to  candidates  for  ofRce  or  officers. 

Acceptance  of  a  bribe. 

.■Mlowlng  prisoner  to  escape. 

Escape,  by  setting  fire  to  jail. 

Making  sound  recordings  of  jury  delibera- 
tions. 

Treason. 

Misprison  or  treason. 

Advocacy  of  change  In  government  by  force 
or  violence. 

Conspiring  to  Incite  the  colored  popula- 
tion to  Insurrection  against  the  white  popula- 
tion, or  the  white  against  the  colored. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  amendment  No.  719. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    717 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  717  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  717 

Section  801,  title  III,  is  amended  as  follows: 
{ a  I  Insert  a  new  paragraph  i  a )  as  follows : 
■'lai  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  to  all  individuals  a  basic  right  of 
privacy.  Accordingly,  the  Congress  endorses 
the  requirement  that  what  an  individual 
seeks  to  preserve  as  private  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected,   even   in    an   area   accessible   to   the 


public.  The  Congress  supports  the  view  that 
wherever  a  man  may  be,  he  Is  entitled  to 
know  that  he  will  remain  free  from  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures." 

(b)  Accordingly,  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  are  redesignated  paragraphs  |b).  (c), 
(d»,  and  le),  respectively. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  ItJ  has  as  its  sole  pur- 
pose the  attempt  to  create  on  the  statute 
books  a  basic  right  of  privacy  for  our 
American  citizens.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
though  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  pri- 
vacy— has  never  recognized  such  a  rit^ht. 
In  fact,  the  law  of  privacy  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  idea.  It  is  not  built 
into  the  Constitution,  except  throutjh  in- 
terpretation; there  is  no  common  law 
right  of  privacy;  there  is  no  Federal  law 
of  privacy.  Historians,  when  they  analyze 
the  evolving  law  of  privacy  often  cite  the 
famous  1890  law  journal  article  by  War- 
ren and  Brandeis  as  the  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  privacy. 

Recently,  a  flurry  of  Supreme  Court 
cases  have  interpreted  the  doctrine,  and 
perhaps  have  cone  as  far  as  court  cases 
can  go  in  developing  a  law.  Starting  with 
the  famous  birth  control  case  of  1965, 
Griswold  against  Connecticut,  a  7-to-2 
ma.iorlty  invalidated  a  Connecticut  law- 
forbidding  the  dissemination  of  birth- 
control  information  as  a  violation  of  the 
right  to  marital  privacy.  Thus,  as  late  as 
1965,  the  Supreme  Court  took  a  major 
first  step  toward  formulating  a  new  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  privacy.  The  opin- 
ion for  the  Court  was  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  who  spoke  of  the  'zones 
of  privacy"  created  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Mr.  Justice  Dr^tjclas  cited  the  first 
amendment,  the  third  amendment,  the 
fourth  amendment,  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and  the  ninth  amendment,  as  all 
relevant  to  the  zones  of  privacy  which 
exist  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  fsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  above-cited  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
amendment  i 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

amendment  in 
No  Soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered in  any  hous«,  without  the  consent  of 
the   Owner,    nor   in    time   of   war,    but    In   a 
manner  to  be  presctlbed  by  law. 
aiJgndment  IV 
The  right  of   thp  people  to  be  secure  In 
their    {jersons,    houses,    papers,    and   effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  afBrnvatlon.  and  partictilarly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

AMtNDMENT    V 

No  person  shall  'be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  In  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  ac- 


tual service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just  com- 
pen<-:itlon. 

AMENDMENT    IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disijarage  others  retained   by   the  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  faced  the  i.ssue  of  privacy 
squarely  and  determined  that  there  is  a 
constitutional  right  to  be  left  alone. 
Needless  to  say.  this  was  not  the  end  of 
the  debate.  The  zones  of  privacy  ranged 
across  many  areas  of  our  life,  and  sev- 
eral new  Supreme  Court  cases  have 
added  clarification  to  the  concept. 

Other  cases  have  further  delirieated 
the  zone  of  privacy,  but  it  is  our  purpose 
today  to  be  germaine  to  the  issue  at 
hand:  namely,  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping— the  "dirty  business"  to  which 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  so  aptly  referred. 
Accordingly,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  very  recent 
Supreme  Court   cases. 

In  Berser  acainst  the  State  of  New 
York,  decided  on  June  12,  1967.  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  speaking  througli 
Mr.  Justice  Clark,  threw  out  the  New- 
York  State  court-approved  eavesdrop- 
ping statute,  declaring  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. The  New  York  statute  per- 
mitted the  police  to  obtain  judicial  war- 
rants authorizing  them  to  hide  bugs  in 
the  premises  of  criminal  suspects.  The 
Court's  majority  opinion  outlawed  this 
bugging  statute  because,  it  said,  the  pro- 
cedures did  not  contain  specific  safe- 
guards against  violations  of  the  fourth 
amendment,  which  limited  police 
searches. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  in  his  opinion, 
pointed  out  that  "few  threats  to  liberty 
exist  which  are  greater  than  that  posed 
by  the  use  of  eavesdropping  devices".  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  Fred  Graham,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Grahams  article  appeared  in 
the  June  13.  1967,  issue  of  the  Times. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  June  13.   1967] 
BuGGil*G  IN   State  Is  OtJTLAWED,   5  to   4,  by 
Supreme  Court — Justices  ."Vlso  Rule  That 
All  Suspects  in  the  Line-ups  Must  Have 
Counsel — Playboy    Case   Is   Issue — Clark 
Says     'Few     Threats"     to     Liberty     .^re 
Greater    Than    Eavesdropping 
(By  FYed  P.  Graham  I 
Washington,      June      12. — The     Supreme 
Court   LmiKKed  strict  new  limitations  today 
on  two  police  investigative  techniques. 

The  ruling  declared  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  New  York  State  to  permit  court- 
approved  eavesdropping  by  the  police,  and 
said  that  suspects  must  have  counsel  when 
they   appeared  in  police  line-ups. 

The  majority  opinion,  wTitten  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  said  that  "few 
threats  to  liberty  exist  which  are  greater 
than  that  posed  by  the  use  of  eavesdropping 
devices." 

The  New  York  statute  permitted  the  police 
to  obtain  judicial  warrants  authorizing  them 
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to  hide  microphones  In  the  premises  of  crim- 
inal suspects.  The  case  did  not  Involve  tlie 
tapping  of  telephones,  which  Is  authorized 
In  New  York  under  a  different  section  of 
the  law. 

The  5-to-4  ruling  outlawed  the  bugging 
because,  it  said,  the  procedures  did  not  con- 
tain specific  E;ileguards  against  violations  of 
the  Foiu-th  Amendment,  which  limits  police 
searches. 

VoUng  with  Justice  Clark  were  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  and  Justices  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr..   William   O.   Douglas  and  Abe 

Fortas. 

the  berger  conviction 

Justices  Hugo  L.  Black,  John  M.  Harlan, 
and  Byron  R.  White  dissented.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  said  the  law  was  constitutional,  but 
he  Joined  with  the  majority  iu  throwing  out 
the  bribery  conviction  of  Ralph  Berger.  the 
Cliicago  public-relations  man  who  had  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Stewart  E;Ud  the  affidavits  used  to 
obtain  the  eavesdropping  warrant  in  the 
Berger  case  were  insufficient  to  justify  the 
instixllation  of  the  bug. 

Berger  was  found  gulltv  in  November,  1064, 
of  having  plotted  with  the  owners  of  Play- 
boy Clubs  InternaUonal  and  Playboy  maga- 
zine to  give  a  $50,000  bribe  to  Martin  C.  Ep- 
stein, then  chairman  of  the  State  Liquor 
Authority. 

In  court  papers  the  District  Attorney  of 
New  Y'ork  County  conceded  that  Berger 
would  not  have  been  convicted  without  leads 
and  evidence  produced  by  bugs  placed  In  two 
New  York  offices. 

The  majority  opinion  today  did  not  say 
that  all  court-approved  poUce  eavesdropping 
was  unconstitutional,  but  it  laid  down  such 
strict  standards  as  to  create  doubt  that  any 
effective  law  would  pass  muster  before  the 
present  Supreme  Court. 

The  direct  eitect  of  the  decision  will  be 
felt  In  only  five  other  states  that  have  per- 
missive police  bugging  statutes— California, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nevada  and  Ore- 
gon. The  decision  appears  to  invalidate  aU  of 
these  because  they  are  similar  to  the  New 
York  law. 

But  the  effect  of  the  decision  could  be 
crucial  In  Congress,  where  legislation  similar 
In  principle  to  New  York's  is  currently  being 
pushed  by  leaxlers  who  say  poUce  eavesdrop- 
ping is  necessary  In  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  decision  will  undoubtedly  aid  the 
forces  that  support  the  competing  Johnson 
Administration  proposal.  This  would  outlaw 
wiretapping  and  other  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping, except  in  national  security  Investiga- 
tions. 

Justice  Clark — who  stepped  down  as  Jus- 
tice at  the  end  of  today's  session  to  avoid 
embarrassments  Involving  his  son.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark— relied  on  some  of  the 
arguments  currently  being  advanced  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the 
jKiUce  eavesdropping  measure. 

Without  mentioning  the  current  Congres- 
sional controversy.  Justice  Clark  noted  the 
absence  of  statistics  to  show  that  the  New 
York  statute  had  been  decisive  in  the  state's 
fight  against  organized  crime.  He  s.aid  the 
Justice  Departments  anticrime  effort  had  not 
suffered  since  it  banned  bugging  by  Federal 
anticrime  agents. 

"Some  may  claim  that  without  the  use  of 
such  devices  crime  detection  in  certain  areas 
may  suffer  some  delays,  since  eavesdropping 
is  quicker,  easier  and  more  certain,"  he  said. 
"However,  techniques  and  practices  may  well 
be  developed  that  will  operate  just  as  speed- 
ily and  certainly,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, w-ithout  attending  illegality." 

According  to  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
searches  can  be  made  only  on  warrants  based 
on  affidavits  "particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized." 


Justice  Clark  listed  the  following  reasons 
why  the  New  York  law  did  not  comply  with 
the  amendment: 

It  authorizes  the  Issuance  of  "general  war- 
rants" that  sanction  sweeping  invasions  of 
privacy,  rather  than  the  narrowly  circum- 
scribed warrant*  that  are  used  in  regular 
searches. 

It  does  not  reqtilre  the  poUceLto  specify 
what  crime  Is  being  committed,  oY  what  con- 
versations are  being  sought.  The  New  York 
law  does  require  the  naming  of  the  persons 
whom  the  police  are  attempting  to  bug,  but 
It  does  not  make  the  police  say  In  advance 
the  nature  of  the  admissions  they  are 
seeking. 

It  permits  the  operation  of  the  bug  for 
60-day  periods,  w-hich  can  be  extended  any,- 
number  of  times  with  the  perml.sslon  of  a 
Judue.  The  Court  did  not  say  how  long  a 
bug  might  constitutionally  be  kept  In  opera- 
tion, but  it  said  that  was  too  Ums. 

It  does  not  require  that  the  police  remove 
the  hidden  microphone  after  tliey  have  ob- 
t.iined   the  desired   information. 

It  does  not  provide  for  notice  of  the 
"search." 

This  final  objection  served  to  illustrate 
the  hurdles  any  bugging  law  must  f.ice  in 
the  present  Supreme  Court.  Tlie  opinion  said 
that  'exigent  circumstances"  might  Justify 
the  installation  of  a  device  by  means  of  se- 
cret trespass,  but  without  the  right  to  ignore 
the  traditional  serving  of  the  warrant,  any 
eavesdropping  law  \^•ould  appear  to  be  use- 
less. 

In  the  line-up  decisions,  the  Court  held  for 
the  nrst  time  that  that  police  procedure  Is 
such  a  "criUcal"  stage  of  the  prosecution 
that  a  suspect  must  be  permitted  to  havp 
his  l.iwver  present. 

The  opinions  by  Justice  Brennan  dealt 
with  three  cases  and  held  that,  although  a 
suspect  had  no  right  to  refuse  on  self- 
incrimination  grounds  to  appear  in  a  line-up, 
he  had  a  right  to  have  a  lawyer  there. 

This  gives  the  lawyer  the  opportunity  to 
object  to  any  procedures  that  might  preju- 
dice the  suspect's  chances  to  a  fair  Identifi- 
cation by  the  witnesses.  Justice  Brennan 
said. 

Presumably,  the  decision  will  require  that 
lawyers  be  furnished  for  suspects  who  ask 
for  them  and  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The 
Court  did  not  have  to  decide  this  issue  di- 
rectly, since  two  of  the  three  Kises  involved 
suspects  who  had  already  retamed  lawyers 
at  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  line-ups 
to  be  viewed  by  witnesses  to  the  crimes. 

The  line-up  appeals  concerned  the  convic- 
tions of  BUly  Joe  Wade  for  bank  robbery  In 
Eustace,  Tex.,  in  1964.  and  of  Je.sse  James 
Gilbert  In  the  armed  robbery  of  an  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  savings  and  loan  association  office  in 
1964. 


Mr.  LONG  of  IMissouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  important  to  repeat  language  from 
Mr.  Justice  Clark's  majority  opinion  in 
the  Berger  case.  He  points  out  "that  few- 
threats  to  liberty  exist  ■which  are  greater 
than  that  posed  by  the  use  of  caves- 
dropping  devices." 

A  second  Supreme  Court  case  is  Katz 
against  the  United  States,  decided  on  De- 
cember 18.  1967.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  well  known  to  my  colleagues,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  the  import  of  the  case  is 
not  so  well  known.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
in  delivering  the  majority  opinion,  stated 
"wherever  a  man  may  be.  he  is  entitled 
to  know  that  he  will  remain  free  from 
imreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  this  same  opin- 
ion, pointed  out  a  problem  which  I  am 
today  attempting  to  correct  by  my 
amendment.  The  Justice  pointed  out 
that  the  'protection  of  a  person's  general 
right  to  privacy — his  right  to  be  let  alone 


by  other  people — is  like  the  protection 
of  his  property  and  of  liis  very  life,  left 
largely  to  the  law  of  the  individual 
States."  The  amendment  I  today  support 
would,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  first  time 
create  a  Federal  right  of  privacy.  It 
would  for  the  first  time  put  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  record  that  a 
man  has  a  right  to  be  left  alone.  It  would 
for  the  first  time  put  the  Congress  on 
record  that  our  privacy  remains  in  our 
own  control.  No  longer  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  rely  on  the  clo.se  decisions  and  tlie 
legalisms  which  sometimes  are  em<^died 
in  Supreme  Court  decisions.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  since  the  creation  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  not  really  enjoyed  a 
right  of  privacy.  Wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging, to  name  a  few  intrusions,  were  only 
recently  curtailed  when  President  John- 
son in  1966  took  firm  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  indiscriminate  eavesdropping  within 
Federal  Government  agencies.  But  our 
privacy  should  not  and  must  not  be  de- 
pendent ui)on  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  decision 
mu,st  come  from  the  Congress,  and  lliis 
is  all  my  amendment  will  accomplish. 
Mr.  President,  two  comments  are  ap- 
propriate at  this  poiiTT" First,  it  .should 
be  made  perfectly  clear,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mi.souri  has  attempted  to 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  that  we  are  in 
no  way  attempting  to  curtail  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  We  are  in  no 
way  attempting  to  curtail  legitimate  law 
enforcement  activities.  But,  as  I  .-tatod 
in  the  opening  statement  at  my  subcom- 
mittee's first  hearing  over  3  years  ago: 

Let  me  also  stress  the  point  that  many  of 
the  practices  and  procedures  which  some 
people  allege  to  be  unwarranted  and  unnec- 
essary invasions  of  priv.acy  are  staunclily 
defended  by  their  users  .as  both  warranted 
and  necessary.  Indeed.  Indispensable,  as  t.ools 
of  law  enforcement. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  clearly 
a  problem  of  the  balancing  of  interests:  Pri- 
vacy of  the  Individual  on  the  one  liand  and 
law  enforcement  on  the  otlier. 

Neither  of  these  Interests  can  be  .>;atibned 
entirely. 

I  further  stated  "that  in  a  free  society, 
we  must  maintain  a  balance,  and  that 
is  what  these  hearings  are  ail  about." 

And  that  is  what  this  discussion  here 
today  on  title  m  of  "crime  in  the  streets" 
is  all  about.  We  must  continue  to  achieve 
the  balance  between  ijrivacy  and  law- 
enforcement.  Title  III  of  the  legislation 
jiending  before  us  today  does  not.  as  I 
read  the  bill,  go  toward  achieving  the 
proper  balance.  In  fact,  no  balance  is 
drawn  at  all.  As  I  read  the  law.  it  would 
give  too  much  authority  and  perhaps 
even  complete  permission  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  bug  and  wiretap 
at  their  discretion  when  they  are  carry- 
ing out  their  functions. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  if  we  must 
have  a  wiretapping  bill  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States.  I  .strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  As  stated  earlier, 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  endorse  the  right  of  privacy— at  the 
Federal  level — for  our  American  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  constitutes  the  au- 
thor's view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
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stitution  I  see  no  place  for  the  amend- 
ment m  the  pending  bill.  The  Constitu- 
tion IS  interpreted  as  these  questions  are 
raised. 

The  amendment,  from  its  language,  is 
apparently  intended  to  reflect  the  devel- 
opments m  constitutional  law  worked 
out  in  the  case  of  Katz  against  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  misstates 
the  holding  in  that  case. 
^Writing  for  the  court.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  observed: 

The  Fourth  amendment  cannot  be  trBns- 
lated  Into  a  general  constitutional  "right  of 
privacy."  That  amendment  protects  indi- 
vidual privacy  against  certain  kinds  of 
government  intrusion,  but  Its  protections  go 
further  and  often  have  nothing  to  do  with 
privacy  at  all. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tect personal  privacy  from  other  forms  of 
government  invasion,  but  protection  of  a 
person's  general  right  to  privacy  is  really  to 
be  let  alone  by  other  people,  the  right  of 
protection  of  his  property  and  his  very  life 
left  largely  to  the  law  of  tha  individual 
States. 

Consequently,  the  first  sentence  of  the 
pendint;  amendment  must  be  rejected. 
The  remainder  of  the  amendment  is  su- 
perfluous since  it  but  restates  the  holding 
of  Katz  and  reflects  the  language  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  How  it  adds  anything 
to  the  statute  is  unclear. 

It  is  f a  •  better  to  protect  privacy  with 
civil,  criminal,  and  suppression  sanc- 
tions, as  the  statute  does,  than  to  put 
into  a  statute  of  this  sort  general  state- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  a  nice  gesture,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  real  substance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  is  a  statement  by  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  it  endorses  the  right  of 
pnvc^cy  for  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry. 

The  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  Justice  Department  wrote  me  that 
although  the  CDnstitution  does  not  spe- 
cifically mention  the  right  of  privacy,  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
discussed  several  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  including  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  amendments  in  sanctioning  the 
right  of  privacy. 

The  amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 
I  do  not  think  it  hurts  the  bill  at  all.  I 
believe  it  is  merely  a  fair  statement  of 
the  views  of  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
the  right  of  privacy  is  a  right  that  should 
be  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  on  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  lu  the  chain  .  All  time  having 
expired,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
-Missouri. 

The  amendment  '  No.  717  >  was  rejected. 

>MENDMENT    NO.    737 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi-.^ju;i  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  .Tiy  anie;;dnie:.:  No,  737  and  ask 
that  It  be  -rated 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The 
;unendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


Amend  title  III  ot  S.  917  ae  follows:  Strike 
all  of  title  III. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mlssoiiri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.     McCLELLAN.     Mr.     President, 
would   the   pending   amendment   strike 
the  entire  title  III  from  the  pending  bill? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  »4issouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missoqi-i  is  recognized  for  10 
nxijutes. 

-*Ir.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentudky  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry?  ! 

Mr.  X.ONG  of  I^issourl.  Mr.  President, 
I  so  yield. 

Tlie  PRESIDir^G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  COOPER.,Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  it 
is  appropriate  tq  have  a  division  on  that 
section  which  d^als  with  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  Order  so  th«it  we  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  ordejr. 

Mr.  COOPER;  ;i  will  ask:  Would  it  be 
appropriate  under  the  rules  to  amend  the 
amendment  offeftd  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mfesouri  by  striking  sub- 
paragraph <3i  01}  page  56 — section  2511. 
subparagraph  i3>i? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  itself  would  not  be  amend- 
able, but  an  ameijidment  in  the  nature  of 
a  strike  and  instrt  for  the  whole  title 
would  be  in  order  and  would  take  prece- 
dence over  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  strike  the  section  but 
insert  the  languajge  on  page  56.  subpara- 
graph i3>.  ThafI would  be  appropriate? 
The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  Is  the  un- 
derstanding of  tile  Chair  correct  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  proposes  to 
strike  the. entire  ^itle  and  then  insert  new 
language?  I 

Mr.  COOPER.  j[  will  propound  another 
parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  PRESIDISG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  KVould  it  be  appropriate 
and  permissible  Under  the  rules  for  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  except  from 
his  amendment!  subparagraph  i3)  on 
page  56?  j 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  say  "except"  or  "accept"? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Except. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Subparagraph    <3) 
on  what  page? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Page  56. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  could  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  so  mpdify  his  amendment,  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  desired  to  do 
so.  Unammous  consent  would  be  required 


because   the   yeas  and   nays  have   been 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER  It  i.s  the  Senator  from 
Missouri's  amendment,  and  I  will  not 
offer  an  amendment  to  his  amendment. 

I  propounded  this  inquiry  because  on 
page  56  .section  '  a  >  refers  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion. I  assume  that  it  implies  his  power 
and  authority  to  use  wiretapping  and 
electronic  devices  if  he  considers  it  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  and  the  security 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  my  judtrmcnt  that  he 
has  the  power  without  this  section  to  use 
such  means  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
protect  the  national  security. 

I  make  this  statement  with  the  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  may  ex- 
cept from  his  amendment,  subparagraph 
(3  I  on  page  56. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  do 
not  beheve  that  at  this  time  I  would  want 
to  accept  that  suggestion.  This  amend- 
ment 'No.  737 1  would  strike  the  entire 
title  III.  We  are  certainly  with  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  giving  him  the  right 
in  national  security  cases.  He  is  using 
that  right  now. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
not  interfere  with  him  in  exercising  the 
right  that  he  has  at  the  present  time. 
But  I  believe  that  making  the  change 
you  suggest  would  bring  in  other  issues. 

One  reason  why  I  prefer  to  proceed 
with  this  amendment  'No.  737 1  is  that 
I  believe  that  title  III  is  quite  involved. 
Many  rights  are  involved.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  enforcing  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  Nation,  but  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
are  vitally  concerned,  and  I  believe  we 
are  giving  them  a  rather  fast  treatment 
in  this  title.  I  believe  this  title  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

Pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  S.  928,  which  covers  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  in  its  entirety.  I 
believe  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
give  that  bill  further  consideration  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  That  is  the  administra- 
tion bill  on  wiretapping,  incidentally, 
which  endorses  for  the  President  all  of 
the  rights  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  suggested,  although  the  Pres- 
ident is  exercising  those  rights  now. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  737 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  reject  title  III 
of  the  pending  bill.  As  propo.sed  by  the 
administration.  S.  928  was  properly  called 
the  Right  to  Privacy  Act.  I  join  some  of 
my  fellow  Senators  in  describing  title  III 
of  S.  917  as  the  End  to  Privacy  Act.  I  find 
title  III  objectionable  both  on  constitu- 
tional and  policy  grounds. 

To  be  sure,  title  III  has  incorporated, 
substantially  verbatim,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  928.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
portions  of  title  III  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  individual  from  electronic  in- 
vasions of  his  pri\'acy  by  private  persons. 
I  also  approve  the  excellent  prohibitions 
on  the  manufacture,  shipment,  or  ad- 
vertising of  electronic  surveillance  de- 
vices. If  we  are  to  make  .substantial 
progress  toward  protecting  individual 
privacy,  we  must  sharply  curtail  the  sup- 
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ply  of  the  nefarious  devices  that  are  so 

easily  obtained  In  the  marketplace  today. 
But  these  protections  are  .scant  com- 
pen.sation  tor  the  grave  threat  to  privacy 
engendered  by  the  permissive  provi- 
sions in  the  remainder  of  title  III.  Police- 
conducted  inva.sions  of  privacy  are  au- 
thorized to  investigate  a  va.st  range  of 
Federal  or  State  crimes.  Section  2516<1) 
offers  a  shopping  list  of  crimes  for  ■which 
Federal  warrants  may  be  i.ssued  that  is 
far  too  broad  to  he  reconciled  with  any 
legitimate  law  enforcement  purpose.  And 
the  provisions  of  section  2516<2)  give 
carte  blanche  t.o  State  and  local  police  to 
engage  in  wiretapping  and  eavesdix)p- 
ping  for  any  felony  whatsoever. 

So  long  as  a  willing  judge  is  found  to 
issue  a  surveillance  warrant,  there  is  no 
bar  to  massive  electronic  sun'eillance  by 
the  police  at  every  level — Federal,  State, 
or  local.  The  requirements  of  title  III  are 
simply  inadequate  to  protect  the  precious 
right  of  the  individual  to  privacy.  The 
ease  with  which  some  judges  now  rubber- 
stamp  conventional  search  warrants  is 
notorious.  No  doubt,  the  vast  majority 
of  judges  will  take  great  care  to  make 
proper  findings  before  i.ssuing  surveil- 
lance warrants.  We  shall  inevitably  find, 
however,  that  law  enforcement  officers  in 
search  of  surveillance  warrants  will  seek 
out  the  judges  who  are  le.ss  exacting  or 
less  cautious  in  their  dispensation. 

I  oppose  the  enactment  of  any  permis- 
sive electronic  sun'eillance  legislation  at 
the  present  time.  I  especially  oppose  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  tying  such 
legislation  to  the  cioicially  important  pro- 
visions of  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
program  in  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  fundamental 
Inconsistency  between  title  III  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  appli- 
cable to  electronic  sui-veillance,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
recent  Berger  and  Katz  decisions.  I  be- 
lieve that  title  III  violates  the  require- 
ment of  these  decisions  that  a  warrant 
for  electronic  surveillance  must  particu- 
larly describe  the  conversations  to  be 
overheard. 

As  the  Court  emphasized  time  and 
again  in  Berger  and  Katz,  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth  amendment  appli- 
cable to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
are  the  same  requirements  applicable  to 
conventional  search  warrants.  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  the  overall  punDOse  of  Berger 
and  Katz  is  to  assimilate  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  the  strict  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  searches  and  seizures  for  tan- 
gible physical  objects. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  a  con- 
ventional search  warrant  must  describe 
with  particularity  the  object  to  be  seized, 
and  that  a  judce  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  warrant  for  the  object  must  have 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  de- 
scribed object  will  be  found  on  the  prem- 
ises to  be  searched. 

It  is  true  that  .section  2518(3)<b)  of 
title  III  requires  a  finding  of  probable 
cause  for  belief  that  particular  com- 
munications concerning  the  offense 
named  in  the  warrant  wih  be  intercepted. 
That  provision,  however,  pays  only  lip- 
service  to  the  constitutional  mandate. 
The  lengthy  jieriods  of  surveillaiice  au- 
thorized in  title  HI— up  to  30  days,  with 
potentially  imlimited  renewals  for  fresh 


periods  of  30  days  each— completely 
belies  the  apparent  adherence  of  title  in 
to  the  requirement  of  particularity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  period 
of  sun'eillance  is  far  too  long  to  meet 
tiie  constitutional  requirements  impo.sed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Berger  and 
katz  decisions.  In  these  cases,  the  Coui't 
clearly  required  that  any  period  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  must  be  brief.  The 
length  of  the  surveillance  period  lies  at 
the  heart  of  any  .statutory  .scheme  au- 
thorizing electronic  surveillance.  With- 
out a  requirement  that  the  jieriod  be 
brief,  none  of  the  other  safeguards  i)ro- 
vided  by  title  III  will  be  effective  to  pre- 
\ent  wholesale  abuses  of  the  warrant 
procedure. 

Even  under  the  most  generous  reading 
of  Berger  and  Katz,  30  days  almo.st  cer- 
tainly exceeds  the  outer  constitutional 
limit  for  a  reasonable  surveillance  pe- 
riod. In  Berger.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unconstitutional  a  New  York  statute 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  surveillance 
orders  for  2-month  periods.  Justice 
Clark's  opinion  for  the  Court  sharply 
criticized  the  long  surveillance  period  on 
three  separate  grounds.  First,  authoriza- 
tion of  electronic  surveillance  for  such 
a  lengthy  period  is  equivalent  to  a  series 
of  intrusions  over  the  entire  period  pur- 
suant to  a  .single  showing  of  jsrobaole 
cau.se.  Second,  the  long  surveillance 
period  effectively  avoids  the  requirement 
of  prompt  execution  of  the  order,  a  re- 
quirement applicable  under  existing  law 
in  the  case  of  conventional  search  war- 
rants. Third,  the  conversations  of  any 
and  all  per.sons  coming  into  the  area  are 
recorded  indiscriminately  during  the 
entire  surveillance  period,  without  re- 
gard to  their  connection  to  the  crime 
under  investigation.  The  same  criticisms 
are  obviously  applicable  to  the  30-day 
surveillance  period  authorized  by  section 
2518(51. 

Nothing  in  the  Katz  decision  supports 
such  a  lengtJiy  surveillance  period.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  stated  un- 
equivocally in  Katz  that  a  w  arrant  could 
constitutionally  have  been  i.ssued  to  au- 
thorize the  surveillance  in  that  case,  the 
surveillance  in  Katz  was  in  fact  extremely 
limited.  It  involved  the  recording  by  FBI 
agents  for  tlie  subject's  daily  conversa- 
tions from  a  public  teleiJhone  booth, 
averaging  3  minutes  each  day  over  a  7- 
day  period,  and  mad  in  plain  view  of 
Government  agents  at  approximately  the 
same  time  each  day.  The  recording  de- 
vice was  activated  only  when  the  suspect 
entered  the  telephone  booth:  in  this 
manner,  the  interception  of  innocent 
conversations  by  third  per.sons  was  al- 
most entirely  avoided. 

Tlie  surveillance  in  Katz  was  thus  con- 
ducted under  extremely  precise  and  nar- 
row circumstances.  An  application  for  a 
surveillance  warrant  would  have  pin- 
pointed the  conversations  to  be  seized  to 
within  minutes  of  their  occurrence,  and 
adequate  precautions  could  have  been — 
and  in  fact  were — taken  to  minimize  the 
interception  of  conversations  of  innocent 
persons. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  limit  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  to  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  in  Katz.  in  which 
event  surveillance  will  be  available  to  law 
enforcement  in  only  a  narrow  range  of 


situations.  Such  a  restriction  would,  of 
course,  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
Court's  basic  holdings  In  both  Berger  and 
Katz,  that  electronic  surveillance  proce- 
dures mu.st  meet  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  fourth  amendment  applicable  in 
the  case  of  conventional  search  w  arrants. 
Even  under  a  more  generous  reading  of 
Berger  and^  Katz.  however,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  Court  will  accept  the  30- 
day  surveillance  i)criod  authorized  by 
.section  2518i5i. 

The  rea.son  for  the  inclu.sion  of  the 
lengthy  surveillance  period  in  .section 
25181 5 1  is  obvious.  In  spite  of  the  other 
.•safeguards  included  in  title  HI.  section 
2518<5>  makes  clear  that  the  title  as  a 
whole  is  designed  t^o  authorize  warrants 
for  general  intelligence  gathering,  rather 
than  for  the  investigation  of  siiecific 
crimes.  The  language  of  the  Berger  and 
Katz  decisions  nowhere  speaks  of  .such 
general  intelligence  gathering  as  a  legit»- 
iinate  purpose  of  electronic  surveillance. 
Indeed,  tiie  court  could  hardly  have  held 
otherwise,  since  a  warrant  for  such  pur- 
poses would  be  invalid  under  the  fourth 
amendment  as  a  general  .search  warrant. 
The  abhorrence  of  such  warrants  was  a 
major  factor  underlying  the  adoption  of 
the  fourth  amendment  in  llie  Bill  of 
Rights.  Nothing  in  Berger  or  Katz  sug- 
gest,s  that  such  warrants  are  any  less 
objectionable  in  the  ca.se  of  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  than  in  the  case  of 
conventional  search  warrants. 

There  are  other  fundamental  objec- 
tions to  title  III.  I  believe  that  it  will 
encourage  illegal  electronic  surveillance. 
Although  subsection  <3)  of  .section  2517 
prohibits  the  disclosure  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  illegally  intercepted  com- 
munications in  criminal  trials  or  grand 
Jui-y  proceedings,  paragraphs  <  1  >  and 
(2)  make  clear  that  such  communica- 
tions may  be  disclo.sed  or  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  section  is  likely  to  encour- 
age illegal  electronic  surveillance,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  the  parties  to  a 
communication  are  not  the  real  objects 
of  the  surveillance. 

Section  2510*11)  gives  standing  to 
challenge  a  siu'veillance  order  to  any 
ljer.son  who  was  either  a  party  xo  an  in- 
tercepted communication,  or  the  i^er.son 
against  whom  the  interception  was  di- 
rected. This  section  is  also  likely  to  en- 
courage illegal  surveillance  in  cases 
where  the  parties  to  a  communication 
are  not  the  real  objects  of  the  surveil- 
lance. As  the  section  now  stands,  it  is  an 
open  invitation  for  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers to  engage  in  illegal  electronic  sur- 
veillance. So  long  as  the  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  is  not  used  against  tiic 
parties  to  the  intercepted  communica- 
tions no  person  will  have  standing  to 
challenge  its  introduction  in  evidence. 
Although  the  section  gives  standing  to 
the  person  against  whom  an  interception 
is  directed,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  party 
to  the  communication,  it  will  be  difficult 
in  many  ca.ses  to  determine  that  the  sur- 
veillance was  directed  against  anyone 
other  than  the  parties  to  the  communi- 
cation. 

Serious  objections  mast  be  raised 
against  the  broad  range  of  Federal 
crimes  for  which  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping is  authorized  under  .section 
2516. 
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In  their  report,  proponents  of  title  III 
state: 

Applications  for  orders  authorizing  the  in- 
terception of  wire  or  oral  communications 
may  be  made  only  in  the  Investigation  of 
certain  major  offenses.  .  .  .  Each  offense  has 
been  chosen  because  It  is  Intrinsically  seri- 
ous or  because  it  Is  characteristic  of  the 
operations  of  organized  crime. 

Section  2516  of  title  III  then  uoes  on 
to  authorize  Federal  wiretapping  for  such 
crimes  as  brit>ery  of  union  officials — .sec- 
tion 186  of  title  29 — embezzlement  of 
union  assets — sectioii  501tc)  of  title  29 — 
briber^'  of  public  officials  and  witnesses — 
section  201,  title  18 — obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations — section  1510  of 
title  18 — bribery  in  sports  contests — sec- 
tion 224  of  title  13 — offering  or  soliciting 
ki^backs  to  influence  the  operation  of 
employee  benefit  plans — section  1954  of 
title  18. 

If  the  preceding  are  some  of  the  of- 
fenses which  proponents  of  title  m  view 
"as  intrinsically  serious  or  characteris- 
tic of  the  operations  of  organized  crime," 
I  wonder  what  a  list  of  the  offenses  they 
view  as  miuor  or  noncharacteristic  of 
organized  crinie  would  con.sist  of. 

As  broad  as  the  range  of  Federal  of- 
fenses for  which  wiretapping  is  author- 
ized is.  the  range  of  State  offenses  is  even 
broader.  Under  title  III,  the  category  of 
Stat«  offenses  for  which  eavesdropping 
warrants  may  be  issued  is  essentially 
open  ended.  Section  2516i2>  permits 
eavesdropping  for  any  State  crime  pim- 
Ishable  by  more  than  1  year  in  prison 
and  dangerous  to  "life,  limb,  or  prop- 
erty." Nothin?:  in  section  2516' 2i  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
in  such  sensitive  areas  as  State  income 
tax  violations.  Further  in  many  States 
numerous  petty  offenses  will  qualify  un- 
der section  2516' 2 1  as  crimes  for  which 
surveillance  orders  may  be  issued. 

Under  section  2511' 3>  of  title  III  the 
President  is  given  unlimited  power  to 
authorize  tapping  in  national  security 
cases.  Section  2511  also  authorizes  the 
admission  into  evidence  of  communica- 
tions intercepted  in  national  security 
cases  if  the  interception  was  "reason- 
able." 

Although  I  recognize  the  need  for  the 
Government  to  be  able  to  protect  itself, 
it  seems  some  check  should  be  placed  on 
a  President's  authority  in  this  area.  Al- 
though unlikely,  one  President's  defini- 
tion of  national  security  could  encom- 
pass a  nationvvide  trucking  or  rail  or 
airline  strike.  Under  section  2511' 3  >  the 
President,  if  he  deemed  such  a  strike  a 
threat  to  national  security,  could  with- 
out seeking  court  orders,  place  taps  on 
both  labor  and  management  in  the 
struck  industry. 

Tlae  bill  as  drawn  permits  suiweillance 
orders  to  issue  whei-e  privileged  or  highly 
private  conversations  are  likely  to  be 
overheard,  without  even  the  minimum 
safeguard  of  requiring  a  showing  of  spe- 
cial need. 

It  does  not  even  require  that  record- 
ir.gs  of  intercepted  communications  be 
sealed  with  the  issuing  judge  as  soon  as 
practicable  during  an  interception  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  period  of  sur- 
veillance to  end.  Such  a  waiting  period 
opens  liie  door  to  the  dangers  of  editing 
or  other  alteration. 


Finallf,  Mr.  ft-esident,  the  crucial 
point  is  that  we  sijnply  do  not  have  ade- 
quate inTormatioh  on  which  to  base  a 
judgment  that  electronic  surveillance  is 
an  esserttial  toolj  in  the  war  against 
crime. 

Before  electronic  surveillance  is  au- 
thorized as  an  investigative  tool  for  law- 
enforcemeht  officers,  I  believe  that  many 
cunently  Unaniw^red  questions  must  be 
answered.  ^  How  .of ten  does  electronic 
surveillance  produce  substantial  evidence 
leading  to  arrests  or  convictions  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  obtained?  What 
Ijrice  is  paid  in  tenns  of  the  number  and 
type  of  innocent  conversations  over- 
heard? Is  electro^iic  surveillance  likely 
to  be  mo.^t  useful  I'n  the  'morals"  area  of 
the  criminal'  la Wi— gambling,  bookmak- 
ing,  and  prostitution— where  it  is  most 
susceptible  to  abuse?  How  large  an  in- 
vestment in  tern;s  of  law-enforcement 
manpower,  equii^nent,  and  other  re- 
sources is  requirad?  How  often  is  false 
or  misleading  infprmation  obtained?  To 
what  extent  is  success  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance dependrtit  on  unawareness  by 
criminals  of  its  Widespread  use  as  a  law- 
enforcement  tjpol'?  How  easily  can  mem- 
bers of  orsanized  criminal  conspiracies 
defend  against  electronic  surveillance? 

In  sum,  we  ha,ve  no  knowledge  of  the 
efficiency  of  electronic  surveillance  as  a 
law-enforcement  technique,  as  com- 
pared to  other  investigative  techniques 
which  are  currently  available  and  which 
raise  on  .■■ubstantial  constitutional  or 
policy  issues. 

I  feel  strongly  the  Senate  should  strike 
title  III  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mj'self  10  minutes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  will  take  that  much  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  squarely 
before  us  the  issue  as  to  whether  to  pro- 
vide this  tool,  this  instrumentality  for 
the  use  of  la<v  enforcement  in  combating 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  placed 
in  the  Record  the  objectives  of  title  III. 
and  we  are  now  talking  about  those  ob- 
jectives^  Those  who  oppose  the  objec- 
tives woirfd  eliminate  the  title  from  the 
bill  entirely.  The  objectives  of  this  title 
have  been  recommended  by  all  Attorneys 
General  since  1931  down  to  but  not  in- 
cluding the  present  Attorney  General. 
The  objectives  of  this  title  have  been 
recommended  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  the  Judicial  Council,  the 
Association  of  District  Attorneys  of  the 
United  States,  the  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  proposal  could 
get  stronger  endorsement  than  that. 

Under  the  Katz  case  and  the  Berger 
case  it  has  been  held  that  this  proposal 
is  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  we  have  drafted  it  correctly,  and 
we  think  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  comes 
down  to  this:  Will  we  deny  law  enforce- 
ment the  essential  tools  it  needs  in  many 
instances  to  detect  the  commission  of 
crime  and  to  discover  who  committed  the 
crime,  and  also,  in  many  instances  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  major  crime? 
I  do  not  have  to  repeat  again  the  law- 
lessness situation  in  this  coimtry.  Every- 


body knows  it.  We  have  a  .situation  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  that  Is  a  world  di.'^prace 
and  not  just  a  national  disgrace  The 
rate  of  crime  is  rising  every  day  Every- 
body says,  "We  have  to  do  .something 
about  it."  Yet  when  they  are  Riven  the 
opportimity  to  do  something  about  it 
they  say,  "We  must  not  do  that." 

While  we  wait,  the  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  spiral  higher  and  higher  and 
American  citizens  become  more  and  more 
insecure  in  their  safety. 

Shall  we  act?  The  hour  of  decision  is 
here.  I  could  read  much  material  alxiut 
the  experience  in  New  York,  which  has 
one  of  the  greatest  States  attorneys  in 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Hogan,  declared  to  be  un- 
constitutional until  their  law  was. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  when  you 
place  the  souixcs  I  have  referred  to  here 
as  endorsing  this  legislation,  all  the  en- 
dorsements from  these  high  sources, 
against  the  present  Attorney  General,  it 
is  not  merely  a  preponderance  of  weight 
but  it  is  an  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  this  character  of  legislation.  I  regret 
that  the  present  Attorney  General  op- 
poses this  measure,  but  we  must  do 
something. 

The  present  program,  .vhich  I  support 
may  be  good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  impending  crisis 
of  lawlessness  in   this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  a  very  decisive 
vote  by  the  Senate  in  rejecting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  once 
upon  a  time  a  man  could  retire  into  his 
home,  free  from  prying  eyes  and  cars, 
with  distance  between  his  neighbors. 
That  time,  unfortunately,  is  gone.  Para- 
bolic microphones,  wiretaps,  miniature 
transmitters.  hovering  cameras — all 
these  have  combined  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  to  get  av.'ay  from  a 
determined  spy  or  eavesdropper. 

Justice  Brandeis  had  a  simple  defini- 
tion of  the  right  of  privacy.  He  called  it 
"the  right  to  be  left  alone."  Whatever  we 
call  that  right,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  fast 
disappearin;?.  We  pay  lipservice  to  it  and 
yet  dishonor  it  in  practice.  As  we  pile 
high  in  apartments,  as  electronic  sur- 
veillance increases,  as  the  tentacles  of 
GoTernment  spread,  big  brother  invades 
the  precincts  of  our  homes,  audits  our 
conversations,  and  looks  more  and  more 
over  our  shoulder. 

It  is  clear  that  time  and  wisdom  were 
more  on  the  .side  of  Justice  Brandeis  who 
wrote  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Olmstead  case  in  1928: 

Time  works  new  changes,  brings  into  exist- 
ence new  conditions  and  purposes  .  .  .  The 
progress  of  science  in  furnishing  the  Govern- 
ment with  means  of  esplerrrage  is  not  likely 
to  stop  with  wiretapping.  Ways  may  some 
day  be  developed  by  which  the  Government 
without  removing  papers  from  secret  drawers, 
can  reproduce  them  in  court  .  .  .  Can  it  be 
that  the  Constitution  affords  no  protection 
against  such  Invasions  of  privacy? 

Perhaps  we  are  not  quite  at  the  stage 
where  v.-e  can  reproduce  documents  with- 
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out  opening  clwed  drawers,  but  the  idea 
is  not  so  farfetched  as  It  may  seem. 

Since  1934  we  iiave  luui  lepislation 
specificallv  prohibiting  the  interception 
and  divuigence  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions Yet  we  have  seen  to  what  great 
lengths  Federal  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  gone  to  violate  that 
law.  The  Federal  officers  have  justified 
their  inslrusions  on  the  privacy  of  count- 
less thou.sands  of  citizens  by  a  most 
specious  legal  theoi-y.  For  years  now  the 
Justice  Department  has  argued  that  it 
is  illegal  onlv  to  intercept  and  divulge, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  Government  does 
not  use  the  wiretap  evidence  in  open 
court  there  lias  been  no  divuigence.  For- 
get about  all  the  agents,  clerks,  typists, 
and  messenger  boys  who  have  read  the 
file  As  long  as  it  does  not  leave  the  build- 
ing there  has  not  been  a  divuigence. 

Earlier  I  cited  Justice  Brandeis.  who 
asked: 

Can  it  be  that  the  Constitution  affords  no 
protection  against  such  invasions  of  privacy? 

I  would  answer  the  Justice,  "No,  it 
cannot  be:  the  Constitution  does  protect 
our  right  of  privacy,"  and  this  protection 
can  be  found  in  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  founders  of  our  Nation  estabUshed 
the  protections  of  the  fourth  amendment 
because  they  had  seen  their  homes  sub- 
jected to  unlimited  searches  and  seizures 
and  they  wanted  to  insure  that  such  un- 
liniited  searches  and  .seizures  and  general 
warrants  would  never  be  repeated.  Gov- 
ernment officials  were   therefore   to  be 
allowed    only    specific    warrants,    par- 
ticularlv  describing,  in  the  words  of  the 
fourth    amendment,    the    "place   to   be 
searched"  and   "the  thing  to  be  seized." 
Wiretapping     and    electronic     eaves- 
dropping cannot,  however,  be  so  limited. 
Anv  authorization,  even  one  based  on  a 
court  order,  would  necessarily  be  gen- 
eral, rather  than  covered  by  a  specific 
warrant  limited  to  .specific  objects  and 
places,  for  it  would  necessarily  permit 
a  general  exploratory  search  for  evidence 
in  aid  of  prosecution.   This  is   because 
such  devices  inevitably  pick  up  all  the 
conversations  on  the  wire  tapped  or  the 
room  scrutinized.  Thus,  not  only  is  the 
privacy  of   the  telephone   user  invaded 
with  respect  to  those  calLs  relating   to 
the  offense  for  which  the  tap  is  installed, 
but.  first,  all  his  other  calls  are  over- 
heard, no  matter  how  irrelevant,  inti- 
mate, or  otherwise  privileged— such  as 
conversations  with  his  lawyer  or  doctor — 
and  thus  all  persons  who  resixind  to  his 
calls    have    their    conversations    over- 
heard: second,  all  other  persons  who  use 
his   telephone    are   overheard,    whether 
they  be  family',  business  associates,  or 
visitors;  and,  third,  all  persons  who  call 
him.  his  family,  his  business  associates 
or  visitors,  are  overheard. 

Wiretapping  s  broad  sweep  is  even 
more  apparent  where  public  telephones 
are  tapped.  Of  3,588  telephones  tapped 
by  the  New  York  police  in  the  1953-54 
period.  1.617.  almost  half,  were  public 
telephones.  The  same  holds  true  for  taps 
on  hotel  switchboards,  large  companies, 
law  firms.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  these 
cases  only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  the 
intercepted  calls  are  made  by  the  sus- 
pect or  by  anyone  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  hini ;  yet  the  privacy  of  nu- 


merous other  callers  is  Invaded,  many  of 
whom  may  have  resorted  to  a  public  tele- 
phone precisely  in  order  to  obtain  a 
privacy  not  obtainable  at  their  homes 
or  businesses. 

The  recorG  is  so  full  of  abuses  that  it 
is  almost  unbelievable.  I  suggest  that  my 
fellow  Senators  take  a  little  time  to 
browse  through  the  multivolume  hearing 
transcripts  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  of 
which  the  di.'-.tinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  chairman.  Keep  in  mind  that 
all  this  tapping  was  done  and  is  still  be- 
ing done  at  a  time  when  the  practice  was 
and  still  is  absolutely  and  unequivocally 
prohibited  by  statute. 

Are  we  naive  enough  to  think  that  "le- 
galization" of  this  dirty  business  will  re- 
sult in  fewer  abuses.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  enact  title  III.  of  S.  917  as  it  is  pres- 
ently drafted.  I  think  we  will  be  providing 
law  enforcement  ofBcers  with  a  license  to 
do  wholesale  tapping  and  bugging.  Title 
III  is  so  full  of  dangerous  loopholes  that 
it  could  be  characterized  as  a  legal  fish- 
net. 

RathDr  than  legalizing  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping,  we  should  be  spend- 
ing our  time  tightening  up  the  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act.  uhich  liave 
been  on  ihe  books  for  34  years  now.  but 
which  have  been  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  observance.  We  should  be 
spending  our  time  establishing  criminal 
penalties  for  violators  of  that  act  and 
civil  remedies  for  those  whose  privacy 
has  been  violated. 

The  right  to  privacy  is  indeed  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  rights.  A  society 
which  cherishes  liberty  and  human  dig- 
nity cannot  do  without  it;  a  society  which 
seeks  to  aboli.sh  individual  freedom  can- 
not tolerate  privacy.  I  have  always 
thought  that  this  was  what  distinguished 
us  from  the  totalitarian  governments, 
and  yet  I  see  us  moving  in  that  direction. 
A  client  who  talks  to  his  lawyer  in 
confidence  is  now  often  talking  for  the 
"record."  The  bug  may  be  in  a  stapler 
on  the  desk,  in  the  chandelier  or  in  an 
inkwell,  even  in  that  ludicrous  martini 
olive.  The  receiving  set  may  be  down 
the  street  a  block  or  two. 

The  Government  conference  room 
may  contain  a  two-way  mirror;  and 
cverj'thing  .said  by  a  client  to  his  law- 
yer may  be  audited. 

The  men  dressed  as  telephone  me- 
chanics who  drive  up  in  a  "telephone" 
truck  may  be  Government  men.  placing 
a  tap. 

As  one  views  the  increasing  intrusions 
into  the  various  realms  of  privacy  he  is 
bound  to  agree  that  we  are  approaching 
what  Orwell  described  in  "1984": 

You  had  to  live — did  live,  from  habit  that 
became  insrinct — in  the  assumption  that 
every  sound  you  made  was  overheard. 


Personally.  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  title  III.  I  am  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
as  a  general  principle.  I  do  not  think 
that  provision  for  a  coui-t-order  system 
offei-s  sufficient  protection  of  our  right 
of  privacy.  That  right  is  much  too  pre- 
cious to  leave  in  the  unrestrained  hands 
of  Federal,  S.ate.  and  local  judges. 

I  would  carve  out  one  exception,  how- 
ever, and  allow  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  in  national  secu- 
rity cases,  for  there  the  interests  of  the 
Nation,  ijcihaps  even  its  .suiwival.  over- 
rides the  individual's  right  of  privacy. 
Even  in  cases  of  national  security,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  give  the  Government 
an  unrestricted  !X)wer  to  tap  or  bug  on 
mere  suspicion.  I  think  we  should  allow 
the  Goveriunent  to  tap  or  bug  only  on 
authorization  by  a  Federal  court  oi-dcr. 
Here  the  Government  would  have  to  show 
probable  cause  and  the  court  could  im- 
pose proix^r  limitatioi-Ls  on  the  duration 
and  scope  of  the  tap,  making  it  conform 
as  clearly  as  possible  to  the  "particular- 
ity" requirements  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
arguments  of  those  in  favor  of  legalized 
tapping  and  bugging.  Proponents  of  title 
III  say  that  tapping  and  bugging  are  ncc- 
essaiT  tools  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime.  This  is  the  "fight  fire  with  fire..' 
argument.  Yet  we  find  that  the  |)resent 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he 
could  fight  his  war  on  organized  crime, 
and  win.  without  the  use  of  wiretaps  or 
electronic  bugs.  To  support  his  statement 
the  Attorney  General  pointed  out  that 
in  1966  the  number  of  indictments  under 
his  organized  crime  program  were  25 
percent  higher  than  any  year  in  history. 
He  added: 


We  are  not  yet  at  this  point,  but  the 
pattern  of  surveillance  and  conformity 
that  possesses  us  marks  a  gravitation  to- 
ward it.  Electronics  have  made  it  easy 
to  penetrate  any  sanctury  and  to  break 
down  the  walls  that  have  guarded  peo- 
ple's confidences. 

The  climate  of  privacy  envisioned  by 
our  Founders  once  allowed  the  genius  of 
our  people  to  flourish.  I  rebel  against  the 
loss  of  that  chmate.  » 


The  evidence  used  in  securing  these  in- 
dictments was  not  developed  in  any  way 
through  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance. 

These  remarks  were  brought  out  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure on  March  20.  1967. 

Some  proponents  of  greater  use  of 
wiretapping  and  electronic  bugging  be- 
lieve that  a  slight  loss  of  privacy  is  more 
than  compensated  for  if  we  can  convict 
the  leaders  of  organized  crime.  I  dis- 
agree. I  believe  we  can  truly  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  I  believe  that  we 
should  strive  to  maximize  both  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  individual  privacy.  What 
we  should  do  is  devote  sufficient  resources 
to  developing  our  police  departments  to 
the  point  where  they  can  secure  the  pub- 
lic safety  from  organized  crime  while  at 
the  same  time  protect  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy. We  need  not  give  up  our  privacy  to 
win  the  war  on  crime. 

The  concept  of  privacy,  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  right  of  a  free  man 
in  a  free  society,  is  diminishing  with 
each  passing  decade.  This  is  not  by  rea- 
son of  any  deliberate  malevolent  ix)licies 
on  the  part  of  our  bureaucrats.  It  is 
largely,  I  think,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
and  the  indifference  of  a  people  so  com- 
fortably intent  upon  material  well-being 
and  security  that  they  lose  sight  of 
the  ancient  wisdom  of  our  Foundine 
Fathers. 
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If  we  approve  title  III  of  '^e  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  that  "rnost  o^ni- 
pr'phensive  of  rtshis  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  free  men"  is  certain  to  be  even 
more  progressively  diminished.  Things 
x;'.l  surely  aet  worse  as  we  tend  to 
^I'liander  the  heritage  that  has  been  left 
to  us. 

Five  years  from  now  we  may  be  de- 
b;i;ing  a  bill  which  would  remove  the 
court-order  restrictions  of  title  III 
and  leave  the  decision  to  tap  or  not  solely 
to  the  discretion  of  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials. I  suggest  that  the  time  to  stop 
the  ever-growing  invasions  of  our  pri- 
vacy is  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  and  letter  to 
the  editor  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the   Record,  as  follows: 
Fr  m   the    New   York   "rtmes.    May   3.    1968] 
Legisl.^ting  Privacy 
To  the  EDrroR: 

We  are  concerned  that  your  otherwise  ex- 
cellent storjt  at  April  29  on  the  report  of  the 
Association  ol  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  relating  to  propoeed  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  legislation  may  i>e  miscon- 
strued as  an  endorsement  by  the  association 
of  more  broadly  permissive  legislation  than 
we  in  fact  could  support. 

Our  concern  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  virtually  simultaneously  with  publica- 
tion of  our  report  there  came  to  the  Senate 
floor  the  'Safe  Streets'  bill  (S.  917i  contain- 
ing a  major  section  on  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  that  is  a  substantially  amend- 
ed version  of  one  of  the  bills  ( the  "Blakey 
bill")  considered  by  our  report. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  original  Blakey 
bill  which  were  disapproved  in  our  report 
have  been  retained  and  Indeed  made  more 
objectionable  in  tills  amended  version.  As 
a  result,  this  very  complex  part  of  S.  917  Is 
a  totally  unacceptable  dangerous  legislative 
proposal. 

Its  passage  Wduld  open  the  door  to  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  legal  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  seriously  proposed  to  date, 
while  ellminatin?  many  of  the  safeguards 
proposed  not  only  in  our  report  but  in  other 
legislative  schemes  which  have  been  before 
Congress.  Tliere  is  considerable  doubt  wheth- 
er the  present  bill  meets  the  constitutional 
requirements  set  forth  in  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  this  area. 

While  we  therefore  cannot  support,  the  pro- 
posed bill,  we  continue  to  believe  that  a  bill 
should  be  drafted  which  will  deal  respon- 
sibly With  the  problem,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  condition  ;  hould  not  be  permit- 
ted to  continue.  We  urge  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back  to  committee  with  a  view 
to  drafting  a  much  narrower  bill,  with  far 
greater  safeguards. 

In  the  association's  report,  prepared  by  a 
Joint  subconxmittee  of  the  committees  on 
Federal  legislation  and  civil  rights,  we  made 
detailed  recommendations  which  in  our  view 
would  nieet  the  dual  objectives  of  protecting 
the  right  of  privacy  and  aiding  the  legitimate 
needs  of  law  enforcement. 

We  emphasized  there,  and  we  reiterate 
here,  that  our  recommendations,  constitute  a 
single  package  of  proposed  legislative  con- 
trols, and  that  were  any  major  element  to  be 
omitted,  we  would  oppose  the  enactment  of 
tho  remainder. 

Eastman  Birkett, 
Cliairman,  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation. 

Lotris  A.  Cbaco. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
Sheldon  H.  Elskn, 
Chairman,     Joint     Subcommittee    on 
Wiretapping  and   Eavesdropping. 

New  York.  May  1,  196S. 
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BaLAJJCE  on  BrOGI.NC 

Among  the  oddly  ^»orted  provlBlocia  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  misshapen 
crime- control  bill  Is  a  section  that  would 
fcompllcate  the  muddle  over  effective  control 
of  wlreetapping  and  eavesdropping. 

The  Oommittee  treats  with  a  steam  shovel 
a  problem  that  demands  an  approach  as 
sophisticated  as  today's  electronic  snooping 
devices,  which  make  it  possible  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  communlcatloi^s  almost  any- 
where. The  "Big  Brother"  potentlalltiee  ol 
these  devices  are  fo  frightening  that  many 
civil  libertarians  favor  a  total  ban  on  their 
use.  but  such  a  remedy  would  deprive  law- 
enforcement  officials  of  a  wMpon  they  need 
to  fight  organized  crime. 

The  t*st  for  legislators,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  clear,  is  to  draw  up  rules  of 
reason  that  will  provide  maximum  protec- 
t,ion  for  individual  liberties  without  dls- 
;Lrming  the  [X)llce  in  their  effort  to  safeguard 
society.  Even  though  the  Senators  have  given 
lip  service  to  the  criteria  indicated  by  the 
Court,  we  feel  the  list  of  crimes  for  which 
they  would  permit  bugging  is  too  broad  and 
the  degree  of  judicial  restraint  too  slight. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  attempt  at  bal- 
ance has  been  made  by  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  committees 
on  civil  rights  and  on  Federal  legislation, 
which  have  long  been  at  odds  on  this  trouble- 
some subject,  have  just  reached  agreement  on 
control  programs  of  remarkable  comprehen- 
siveness and  sensitivity. 

The  recommendations  are  far  too  detailed 
for  meaningful  summary  here,  but  they  im- 
press us  as  suF>erior  to  any  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  Administration  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  meeting  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement  while  avoiding  wholesale  tres- 
pass on  private  rights. 

Tlie  senate  would  be  well  advised  to  re- 
commit the  crime-control  bill  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Bar  Association's  suggestions.  T'he 
bill,  as  we  have  noted  before,  has  so  many 
other  defects  that  sending  it  back  to  com- 
mittee would  be  a  good  idea  in  any  event. 

The  subjects  with  which  it  deals  are  too 
important  to  permit  the  bill  to  die,  but  It 
would  be  even  worse  to  pass  it  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  m.yself  with  the  views  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 'We  are  working  now  to  devise  a  via- 
ble means  for  stoppingr  crime  and,  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual,  which  include  an 
unjust  invasion  of  his  privacy,  from  the 
people  who,  although  quite  properly,  use 
all  manner  of  gathering  information 
against  the  criminal  element. 

One  should  not  get  the  impression  that 
crime,  and  particularly  organized  crime, 
is  a  new  situation.  Of  course,  it  is  not.  I 
have  known  of  it  more  intimately  at 
times  over  a  period  of  35  years  than  I 
would  care  to  say.  It  has  become  more 
brazen,  more  active,  more  effective,  and 
more  destructive  to  our  society  in  late 
years  because  we  have  passed  laws  and 
the  courts  have  handed  down  decisions 
that  manage  to  restrain  those  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  our  communities  and  'vvith 
the  protection  of  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  jeopardize 
an  individual's  right  to  privacy  when  he 


is  acting  within  the  law.  By  the  same 
token,  -.ve  must  not  restrict  unnecessarily 
the  work  of  peace  ofiQcers  who  have  the 
duty  of  protectini-'  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  Therefore.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas if  he  would  discuss  one  point  with 
me.  for  a  moment  There  are  now  elec- 
tronic devices  available  to  the  Individual 
householder  which  he  can  buy  and  in- 
stall to  protect  his  home.  One  de'vice  I 
know  of,  in  case  of  an  illegal  enti-y  by 
a  burglar,  immediately  notifies  the  po- 
lice, records  all  .^unds  and  voice  pat- 
terns of  those  who  are  improperly  in  that 
house. 

I  .should  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  will  tliis  device  be  permitted 
under  title  III  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  In  the  home, 
or  in  the  apartment,  on  fair  notice,  such 
a  device  would  be  permitted.  Then  it 
would  not  be  "surreptitious." 

I  also  invite  the  att'pntion  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  pages  93  and  94  of  report  No. 
1097.  where  he  will  find : 

Paragraph  i2)(c)  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  unlawful  for  a  party  to  any  wire  or 
oral  communication  or  a  person  given  prior 
authority  by  a  party  to  a  communication 
to  intercept  such  communication.  It  largely 
reflects  existing  law.  Where  one  of  the  par- 
ties consents,  it  is  not  unlawful.  {Lopez  v. 
United  States.  373  U.S.  427  (1963):  Rathbun 
v.  United  States.  355  U.S.  107  (1957i:  On 
Lee  V.  United  Statea,  343  US.  747  (1952)). 
Consent  may  be  expressed  or  implied.  Sur- 
veillance devices  in  banks  or  apartment 
houses  for  institutional  or  personal  protec- 
tion would  be  impliedly  consented  to.  Retro- 
active authorization,  however,  would  not  be 
possible.  (VVci.M  v.  United  States.  308  U.S. 
321  (1939))  and  "party"  would  mean  the 
person  actually  participating  in  the  com- 
munication. {United  States  v.  Paslia.  332 
Fed.  193  (7th),  cert,  denied.  379  U.S.  839 
(1964)). 

This  would  take  care  of  the  average 
man's  consent.  And  if  a  burglar  broke 
into  a  house  and  his  voice  is  recorded,  he 
took  that  risk  when  he  broke  in  there. 
He  has  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  was  aware  of  the  language 
in  the  report  .=tating  that.  'Surveillance 
devices  in  banks  or  apartment  hotises  for 
institutional  or  jiersonal  protection 
would  be  impliedly  consented  to"  and 
therefore  lawful.  However,  my  reading 
of  the  actual  language  of  the  bill  made 
me  believe  that  the  manufacture  or  use 
of  such  equipment  misht  be  considered 
unlawful.  I  refer  specifically  to  section 
251012)  defining  "oral  commiuiication," 
section  2510(5  >,  defining  electronic, 
mechanical  or  other  device,"  .section  2511 
lii,  designating  unlawful  types  of  inter- 
ception and  disclosure  of  oral  and  wire 
communications,  section  2512 ib)  which 
explains  tuilawful  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intercepting  devices,  and  .section  2510 
(4),  which  defines  the  term    intercept." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  type  of  de- 
vice of  wiiich  we  have  been  ."^peaking 
might  be  termed  illegal  from  the  actual 
language  of  these  .'actions. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  attention  to 
this  mailer.  He  has  greatly  clarified  the 
committee's  intent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  tune  reniaiiv;:' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes remain. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mar>'land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
tlmt  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  falls  and  that  title  III  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  was  composed  of  outstanding 
criminologists,  sociologists,  and  lawyers. 
It  completed  its  report  on  July  23,  1967. 
The  committee  was  not  an  inexperienced 
body.  Nine  of  its  19  members  had  !x?r- 
sonal  expei'ience  with  law  enforcement 
and  with  electronic  devices  in  State  and 
local  communities.  Those  of  us  interested 
in  crime,  in  tlie  court.^.  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  .justice,  have  rehed  on  the 
recommendations  and  advice  of  this 
group. 

They  stated  that  the  preat  majority  of 
law  enforcement  officials  believe  that  the 
evidence  iiecessary  to  bring  criminal 
sanctions  to  Ix^ar  on  the  higher  echelons 
of  organized  crime  will  not  be  obtained 
unless  electronic  devices  are  used.  That 
is  my  judgment  also. 

It  is  also  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  headed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  who  make  ix)licy  for  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system,  and  who  endorsed  limited,  court 
approved,  electronic  surveillance. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  Delin- 
quency, a  private  £Uid  nonprofit  orga- 
nization concerned  with  the  improve- 
ment of  criminal  justice,  has  also  en- 
dorsed it. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  of  those 
'Who  say  that  rigidly  controlled  electronic 
sun'eillance.  under  coun  order,  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill,  would  lead  to  indis- 
criminate eavesdroppm.g.  All  our  experi- 
ence has  Ijeen  to  the  contrary.  For  two 
decades,  the  office  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney of  New  York  County,  from  1940  to 
1959.  conducted  electronic  surveillance 
in  criminal  i!1vesticatlOI^s:  and  during 
that  time,  over  343,000  investiaations 
were  made,  and  in  only  219  of  the  343.000 
cases  were  wiretaps  used. 

After  1958,  the  average  of  court  orders 
has  l>ecn  75  court  requests  for  '^virctaps 
and  19  bugs  i)er  year.  Seventy-five  wire- 
taps and  19  bugs  with  8  million  people 
in  New  York  County,  possessing  5  million 
telephones. 

The  actual  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance requires  a  team  of  e>rpcrt  person- 
nel. The  initial  experts  to  install  the 
equipment,  the  detectives  required  for 
phj'sical  surveillance,  and  those  who 
maintain  the  equipment  and  listen  in  to 
make  certam  that  proper  use  is  made  of 
the  information.  Thus,  it  is  not  an  easy 
task. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  of  organized  crime  in 
this  country-,  and  I  think  it  is  very  se- 
rious, as  I  have  pointed  out,  as  others 
have — when  SIO  billion  m  iirolits  are 
realized,  as  Mr.  Lansky  said  it  was  bigger 
than  United  States  Steel,  and  one  politi- 
cal scientist  was  heard  to  suggest  that 
some  15  percent  of  contributions  to  po- 
litical activities  originate  from  the  or- 


ganizations of  the  Mafia  and  Cosa  Nos- 
tra— this  badly  needed  legislation  should 
be  quickly  enacted  into  law.  I  hope  that 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
fails. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  title  lU  of  S.  917,  the 
crime  control  bill.  During  the  past  few 
wcekB  we  have  talked  at  length  about  the 
rapidly  rising  rate  of  crime  and  have 
cited  many  statistics  which  reveal  the 
worsening  condition  of  our  Nation's  cities 
and  rural  areas.  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  crime  must  be  suppressed  in 
this  country  in  order  that  the  safety  of 
oiu'  citizei^s  will  not  be  in  doubt. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  tools  which  must  be  made  available 
to  this  Nation's  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  enable  them  to  effectively  combat 
crime.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
police  and  other  law  enforcement  officials 
at  the  present  time  do  not  have  adequate 
means  of  fighting  organized  crime. 

This  section  of  the  crime  control  bill 
would,  under  a  closely  supervised  system, 
allow  competent  law  enforcement  ofH- 
cers  to  employ  wiretapping  in  cases  deal- 
ing with  national  security  and  in  court- 
approved  matters.  This  is  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  an  invitation 
for  the  police  to  start  tapping  the  phone 
of  everyone  in  the  country.  In  fact,  wire- 
tapping is  specifically  forbidden  except 
imder  these  .specially  cont-olled  circum- 
stances. 

Wiretapping  can  be  an  effective  device 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime,  and 
we  must  make  it  available  to  our  crime- 
control  agencies  if  we  are  to  truly  deter 
crime.  All  our  talking  against  crime  is 
not  going  to  materially  improve  the  sit- 
uation, and  neither  is  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  tie  the  hands  of  our  law-en- 
forcement agencies  in  such  vital  areas. 
We  mu.st  take  the  offensive  against  the 
criminal  elements  in  our  society  who  are 
daily  destroying  everything  our  Nation 
is  trying  to  build. 

For  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  every  v^'eek  organized  crime  takes 
more  out  of  the  poor  communities  in 
this  Nation  through  the  numbers  racket 
than  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
there  in  a  year.  If  we  could  seriously 
hamper  this  operation,  there  would  be 
more  money  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
poor  and  consequently  less  poverty.  Of 
all  the  things  that  we  can  possibly  do  to 
further  the  fight  against  poverty,  a  seri- 
ous assault  on  organized  crime  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  "steps  forward. 

However,  in  order  to  make  this  assault, 
we  must  have  the  necessary  tools  to 
carry  it  out.  We  must  allow  wiretapping 
under  these  closely  supervised  proce- 
dures in  order  that  the  assault  against 
the  mob  may  begin  in  earnest. 

Mr.  President,  some  argue  that  this 
seAion  of  S.  917  would  be  an  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  every  American.  Such  an 
argument  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the 
matter.  The  main  thrust  of  title  in  em- 
bodies the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  m  the  Berber  and  Katz  cases  on 
this- matter.  The  process  through  which 
any  law  enforcement  agent  must  go 
through  in  order  to  obtain  permission 
to    use    electronic    surveillance    devices 


will  prohibit  the  misuse  of  this  process. 
I  certainly  would  not  favor  this  proposal 
were  such  not  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  again  emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  the  present  situation.  Much  of  the 
treasures  of  our  land  are  being  destroyed 
by  this  cancer  called  crime.  Only  by 
challenging  this  problem  head  on  shall 
we  be  able  to  effectively  suppress  it.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  jjrovide 
the  tools  which  arc  necessary  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  to  support  the  fine 
work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  ray  time  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  suggestion 
that  wiretapping  should  be  Umited  to 
instances  involving  only  our  national  in- 
terest or  national  security.  May  I,  as  a 
layman  who  has  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  law,  state  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  think  we  have  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  attitude  of  the  ixjople 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  affected 
by  a  question  of  domestic  security  and 
well-being,  as  well  as  national  security 
as  it  applies  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. There  lias  been  a  decided  increase 
in  crime  in  recent  yeais,  and  this  trend 
is  continuing.  There  has  been  a  decrease 
in  effective  law  enforcement,  and  this 
trend  downward  is  continuing.  We  as  a 
people  have  shrugged  off  this  phenom- 
enon, which  .seems  to  liave  become  nor- 
mal in  om-  life.  We  have  ignored  victims 
and  walked  away  from  them.  We  have 
avoided  the  prosecution  of  criminals.  We 
have  shirked  our  responsibilities,  under- 
Ijald  our  policemen,  overworked  them, 
treated  them  disrespectfully,  and  helped 
break  down  respect  among  and  between 
the  people  of  this  Nation — and  I  include 
all  groups.  We  are  now  paying  the  piper, 
and  I  think  the  American  people  expect 
Congress  to  do  something  to  rectify  a 
situation  which  could  rapidly  get  out  of 
hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All  remain- 
ing time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long]  to  strike  title 
in.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  on  this 
issue  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  \ote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B"ynD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
lettJ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  DODDl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  H.^RRis],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota    IMr.  McCah- 
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thy',  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
^  Mr  MrGovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
n-sota  iMr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Oreeton  [Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  SmathersI  are  neces- 
.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vof;ne,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
B^rtlettI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueninoI.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York     Mr    Kennedy!    would  each  vote 

"Vra  " 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votms.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
S.MATHERsl  would  votc  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl,  If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vot.e    nay." 

Mr  DIPJCSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan  i  are  absent  on  ofGcial  business.     • 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELi  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sen  t 

If  present  and  voung.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ;  Mr  Javits!.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  ;  Mr  Jordan,!  and  the 
Senator  from  Caiifomia  iMr  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoiinced — yeas  12, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

iNo.  153Lcg.)  ' 

YEAS— 12 


Brewster 

Fong 

Metcalf 

B'.ij-d-ci 

Haxt 

RlblcoS 

Ca^e 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Yarborough 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 
NAYS — 68 

Young,  Oblo 

Alien 

Gore 

Nelson 

Allot; 

Orlffln 

Pastore 

A.'-.de.'-sorL 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Baker 

.    Hatfield 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Percy 

Benr.ett 

HlckenJooper 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hill 

Pro.'cmire 

BOl,--3 

HoUand 

Randolpti 

B.-ociice 

Hnislta 

RusseU 

Bvrcl    Va 

Inouye 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jacfcson 

Sm:th 

Cir.;:oa 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Spartman 

C  v.-.ioa 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cl.tri 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

C:..tt..a 

McClellan 

Symington 

C-^'.L3 

McOee 

Talmadge 

D.r:-Lsen 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

D'  m.:-!ck 

MUler 

Tower 

E  u,-.  i.'d 

Moiironey 

Ty  dings 

E::-:,aer 

Moa3 

WUllams,  N.J. 

E.'v.:i 

Mundt 

wmiams,  Del. 

FMl.-llZl 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dalt 

F'-^b.-.tht 

Mu.sk.e 

PP.E:5ENT    .\ND    GI\aNG    A    LIVE    P.A.IR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Laui^he,  iirainst.. 

NOT  VOTING — 19 

B.i.n:ett  Javits  Mondale 

(.  hurcti  Jordan,  Idaho  Montoya 

D._Kld  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Morse 

Gruenlr.g  Kuchel  Morton 

Hd.-r.s  Long,  La,  Smathers 

H.i.-tie  McCarthy 

.H-';:ir.>;3  McGovem  I 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri was  rejected. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
'A  ho  oppose  electronic  eavesdropping 
have  been  'oiiable  to  persuade  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  of  the  correctness  of  our 


views.  However,  we  have  been  unable  to 
persuade  the  Senate,  and  further  roll- 
call  votes  would  be  futile. 

Equally,  only  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
have  listened  to  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  However,  so  that  the 
record  may  be  clear  on  our  position  and 
that  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  various 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed 
to  S.  917  and  the  brief  comments  of  Uie 
Department  of  Justice  thereon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendments  and  comments  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  716 

Strike  all  of  title  III  and  substitute  S.  928 
In  lieu  thereof. 

department  op  justice  comment 
(Long,  Hart) 

Purpose:  Substitute  S.  928  for  Title  III, 

Discussion-  S.  928  Is  the  "The  Right  of 
Privacy  Act"  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
In  February  1967  It  bans  all  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping,  whether  by  private  persons  or 
law  enforcement  officers,  except  in  cases  in- 
volving the  national  security.  It  also  bans 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  advertis- 
ing of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  devices. 

Recommendation:  The  Amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  717 

Section  801,  title  III,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

'•(a)  Insert  a  new  paragraph  (a)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(a)  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  to  all  Individuals  a  basic 
right  of  privacy.  Accordingly,  the  Congress 
endorses  the  requirement  that  what  :^n  in- 
dividual seelis  to  preserve  as  private  Is  to 
be  protected,  even  In  an  area  accessible  to 
the  public.  The  Congress  supports  the  view 
that  wherever  a  man  may  be.  he  is  entitled 
to  know  that  ne  will  remain  free  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures.'  " 

department  op  justice  comment 

(Long.  Hart) 

'     Purpose:  Amend  the  findings  of  Title  III 

to  place  Congress  on  record  as  endorsing  the 

right  of  privacy  as  a  constitutional  right. 

Discussion:  Although  the  Constitution  does 
not  specifically  mention  the  right  of  privacy, 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
drawn  -on  several  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  inciudixig  the  First,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Amendments,  to  fashion  a  right  of 
privacy.  See  Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  Berger 
V.  New  York,  Katz  v.  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent amendment  is  not  controversial. 

Kecommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  718 

Subparagraph  (5)(a)(il)  of  section  2510, 
title  III.  is  amended  as  follows: 

"Strike  ail  of  the  language  on  lines  20,  21 
and  22  on  page  51  following  the  word  "busi- 
ness" on  line  20  on  page  51,  and  insert  alter 
the  word  "business"  a  period." 

Department  op  justice  comment 
(Long,  Hart) 

Purpose:  Delete  the  exemption  from  the 
court  order  requirement  for  law  enforcement 
officers  using  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
devices  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duties. 

Discussion:  The  present  definition  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  devices  in  Sec- 
tion 2518(5)  (a)  excludes  devices  used  by 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  duties.  The  purpose  of  this 
exemption  is  unclear.  It  was  prot>ably  in- 
cluded in  order  to  permit  law  enforcement 
officers  to  use  such  devices  under  the  court 


order  provisions,  and  to  make  certain  that 
devices  used  by  law  enforce^nent  officers 
would  not  l>e  subject  to  the  prohibitions  on 
manufacture,  distribution,  or  possession  of 
such  devices.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
court  order  provisions  and  prohibitions  on 
manufacture,  distribution  and  possession 
contain  specific  exemptions  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  Tlius.  there  Is  no  need  for  tlie 
exemption  in  the  definition  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  devices.  The  present  ex- 
emption is  nicely  to  cause  confusion,  and  may 
be  read  as  allowing  the  illegal  use  of  such 
devices  by  law  enforcement  officers,  so  long 
as  they  are  otherwise  acting  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  duties. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  719 

(a)  Section  2516  of  title  in  is  amended  as 
follows:  By  striking  ail  of  paragraph  (2) 
thereof. 

(b)  Paragraph  (7i  of  section  2510.  title 
III,  Is  amended  as  follows:  By  striking  all  of 
the  language  on  lines  8  and  9  of  page  52  im- 
mediately following  the  word  "States"  on 
line  8  of  page  52  and  ending  with  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  the  word  "who"  on 
line  9  of  page  52. 

(CI  Paragraph  (9i  of  section  2510.  title  III. 
is  amended  as  follows:  By  changing  the 
semicolon  following  the  word  "appeals"  on 
line  21  of  page  52  to  a  period:  and  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  21 
of  page  52;  and  by  strllclng  all  of  lines  22 
through  25.  Inclusive,  of  page  52. 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  ib)  of  section  2512.  title 
III.  is  amended  as  follows:  By  striking  the 
words  "a  Stat*"  and  the  comma  which  follows 
the  word  "State"  on  line  19  of  page  58,  and  by 
striking  all  of  the  language  on  lines  21  :uKi 
22  of  page  58  beginning  after  the  words 
"United  .States"  on  line  21  nf  page  58  and 
ending  immediately  preceding  the  word 
"to"  on  line  22  of  page  58.  including  the  strik- 
ing of  the  comma  immediately  follo-RTng  tiie 
word  "thereof"  on  line  22  of  page  58. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    JtrSTICE    COMMENT 

I  Long,  Hart) 
The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  but  would  re- 
tain the  provisions  of  Title  III  authorizing 
such  activities  by  Federal  law  enfcTcement 
officers.  The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendment    No.   720 

Par.igraph  (11)  of  section  2510,  title  III.  is 
amended  ;is  follows: 

"Insert  alter  the  word  'to'  and  before  the 
word  '.any'  on  line  6  on  page  53  the  words  'or 
who  was  the  subject  of." 

DEP.^RTMENT     of     justice     COMMENT 

(Long,    Hart) 
Purpose:   Allow   any   person   who   was    the 
subject    of    an    intercepted    conversation    to 
phallenge  the  legality  of  the  interception. 

ussion:  Under  the  present  version  of 
^11.  only  the  persons  who  are  actually 
to  such  conversations  or  the  persons 
ag:iinst  'A-hom  the  interception  was  directed 
are  given  standing  to  challenge  the  legality 
of  the  interception.  Title  III  thvis  encourages 
illegal  wiretapping  ;ind  eavesdropping,  in  cir- 
cumstances wiiere  the  evidence  sought  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  against  the  parties  to 
the  conversation.  See  also  Amendment  No. 
758. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

.A.MEND.MENT    NO.     721 

Subparagraph  (2)  (a)  of  section  2511,  title 
III.  is  amended  as  follows: 

"Delete  all  of  the  language  ot  lines  11 
ttirough  16,  inclusive,  on  page  55,  following 
the  word  'service'  on  line  11  of  page  65," 
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IiptPARTMENT     OP     JUSTICIE     COMMTNT 

(  Long,  Hart  i 
The  amendment  would  delete  the  provision 
of  Title  III  authorizing  communications 
common  carriers  to  use  electromc  surveil- 
lance to  protect  their  property  rights,  and 
would  also  delete  the  provision  prohibiting 
service-observing  and  random-monitoring  by 
communications  common  carriers.  See 
Amendment  722.  The  former  provision  opens 
substantial  loopholes  for  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  by  employees  of  such  carriers. 
The  scope  of  the  latter  provision  is  unclear, 
and  appears  to  be  too  vague  for  a  criminal 
statute.  The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

.'Amendment   No.    722 
Subparagraph  (2)  (a)  of  section  2511,  title 
III,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"Strike  ail  of  the  language  following  the 
word  'service'  on  Une  11  on  page  55  through 
and  including  the  word  'communication'  on 
line  13  on  page  55." 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Long.  Hart) 
The  amendment  would  delete  the  provi- 
sion of  Title  III  .authorizing  communications 
common  carriers  to  use  electronic  surveil- 
lance to  protect  their  property  rights.  See 
Amendment  No.  721.  The  present  version  of 
Title  III  contains  a  substantial  loophole  for 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  employees 
of  such  carriers.  The  amendment  should  be 
acc^Uid. 

Amendment    No.    723 

Subparagraph  (2)  (b)  of  section  2511.  title 
III,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"Insert  .titer  the  word  'obtained'  on  line 
24  of  page  55  the  language  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  this  chapter,  or  other  related 
statutes.'." 

department   or   justice   comment 
(Long,  Hart) 

The  amendment  would  limit  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  use  of  wiretapping  .and  eaves- 
dropping by  employees  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  activities  related 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  of 
Title  III  and  related  statutes.  The  amend- 
ment shotild  be  accepted. 


department  (iP  JfSTlCi;  COMMENT 

(Long,  Habt) 
The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  use 
in  evidence  of  communications  intercepted 
in  the  exercise  of  the  national  security  power. 
A  similar  provision  Is  contained  in  S.  928. 
See  Amendment  No.  762.  The  amendment 
should   be   accepted. 

Amendment  No.  726 
Title    III    is   amended    by    striking    ail    of 
section  2516  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  language: 

"The  Attorney  General  may  authorize  an 
application  to  a  Federal  judge  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for,  and  such  Judge  may  grant 
m    conformity    with    section    2518    of    this 
chapter   an   order   authorizing   or   approving 
the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
when  such  interception  may  provide  or  has 
provided  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  fol- 
lowing   sections    of    title    18,    United    States 
Code:  Section  201   (bribery  of  public  officials 
and     witnesses),     section    224     (bribery     in 
sporting   contests),   section    1084    (transmis- 
sion of  wagering  information),  section  1503 
(influencing  or  Injuring  an  officer.  Juror,  or 
witness    generally),    section    1510    (obsUuc- 
tion    of    criminal    investigations),    section 
1751     (presidential    assassinations,    kldnap- 
i.-^!,  and  assault),  section  1951   (interference 
wi.h  commerce  by  threats  or  violence),  sec- 
tion  1952    (interstate  and  foreign    travel   or 
transportation  in  aid  of  racketeering  enter- 
prises), section    1954    (offer,   acceptance    or 
solicitation   to   influence   operations   of   em- 
ployee  benefit   plan),   or  sections   2313   and 
2314    (Interstate    uansporlatlon    of    stolen 
property),    or    any    offense    which    Involves 
murder,  kidnaping,  robbery,  or  extortion,  or 
any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going offenses." 

department  op  justice  comment 
The  amendment  would  prohibit  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  by  State  officers  and 
would  allow  Federal  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping to  be  carried  out  only  by  the  FBI.  It 
would  also  narrowly  limit  the  Federal  of- 
fenses for  which  warrants  could  V>e  obtained. 
The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 


Amendment  No.  724 
Paragraph    (3)    of   section   2511.    title    III. 
is  amended   as  follows: 

"By  striking  lines  13  tlirough  19.  inclusive, 
of  page  56,  beginning  after  the  word  'ac- 
tivities' on  line  13  of  page  56,  and  ending 
with  the  word  ■Government'  on  line  19  of 
page   56." 

hepaktment  of  justice  comment 
I  Long.  Hart) 
Purpose:  Restrict  the  national  security  ex- 
ception in  Title  III  to  foreign  threats  to  the 
national  security. 

Discussion:  The  present  version  of  Title  III 
f  ontalns  a  broad  exception  authorizing  the 
F>resident  to  use  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
puig  m  cases  Involving  both  foreign  and 
domestic  threats  to  the  national  security. 
The  concept  of  a  domestic  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  is  vague  and  tindetined.  Use 
of  electronic  surveillance  in  such  cases  may 
l>e   easily   abused. 

Recommendation:  Tlie  amendment  should 
be   accepted. 

.Amendment  No.  725 

Paragraph  tSi  of  section  2511,  title  in.  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"Insert  after  the  word  'may'  on  line  21 
on  page  56  and  before  the  word  'be'  on 
line  21  of  page  56  the  word  'not'  and  to 
strike  ail  of  the  language  on  lines  22.  23.  and 
24  on  page  56  following  the  word  'proceed- 
ing' on  line  22  on  page  56." 


Amendment  No.  727 

.Section  2517.  title  IH.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph   (b)    as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  no  circumstances  whatsoever 
shaU  any  person  knowingly  prepare  or  possess 
any  written  report  or  make  any  oral  report 
to  any  other  person  which  contains  any  in- 
formation whatsoever  obtained  through  the 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications 
pursuant  to  this  title  or  in  violation  thereof 
without  identifying  or  disclosing  that  such 
information  was  so  obtained." 

department  op  justice  comment 
(Long,  Hart) 

Tlie  amendment  would  require  written  or 
oral  reports  containing  Information  obtained 
by  electronic  surveillance  to  Identify  the  fact 
that  the  information  was  obtained  by  such 
surveillance.  The  amendment  should  be 
accepted. 

Amendment  No.  728 

(a)  Subparagraph  (l)(b)  of  section  2518, 
title  III.  is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  been"  on  line  19  on 
page  66  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "or"  and  to  strike  ail  of  the  language 
on  line  20  on  page  66  preceding  subpara- 
graph (U). 

(b)  Subparagraph  (3)  (a)  of  section  2518, 
title  III,  is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the 
comma  after  the  word  "committing"  on  line 
10  on  page  68  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "or"  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language 
on  lines  10  ajid  11  on  page  68  following  the 
word  "committed"  on  line  10  on  page  68  and 


Immediately  preceding  the  article  "a"  on  line 
11  on  page  68. 

(c)    Subparagraph   (3)(d)   of  secUon  2519, 
title  III#ls  amended  as  follows:    Strike  the 
comma  after  the  word  "used"  on  line  21  on 
p.ige  68  and  to  strike  all  of  the  language  on 
lines   21    and    22   on    pitge   68   following   the 
word   "used"  on  line  21  on  page  68  to  and 
Inclusive  of  the  word    "used"  on  line  22  on 
page  68  Including  the  comma  following  the 
deleted  word    "used"  on  line  22  of  page  68. 
department  op  justice  comment 
(Long.  Habt) 
Tlie   amendment   would    prohibit   the   use 
of  electronic  survelllnncc  in  connection  with 
offenses  "about  to  be  committed."  The  pres- 
ent version  of  title  III  authorizes  a  warrant 
to  be   issued  in  connection  with  an  offense 
that  "has  been,  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be 
committed."  The  concept  of  an  offense  that 
is    "'aliout    to    be    committed"    Is    extremely 
vague,    and    Is   likely    to   be    abused    in    the 
issuance  of  warrants.  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    729 

Para.;raph  (5)  of  section  2518,  title  HI,  Is 
amended  as  follows:  ~* 

■  Strike  the  word  'thirty'  on  line  22  of  page 
09.  on  line  4  of  page  70.  and  on  line  10  of 
page  70.  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "fifteen'." 

DEPARTMENT     OF     JUSTICE     COMMENT 

(Long,  Habt  I 
Purpose:  The  amendment  would  Umlt  the 
l>eriod  of  surveUlance  under  court  orders  to 
a  maximum  of  15  days,  .see  also  Amendment 
No.  777.  which  would  limit  the  period  to  7 
days. 

Discussion:   Tl>e   present    version   of   Title 
ni    allows    warrants    for    wiretapping    and 
eavesdropping  to  be  issued  for  periods  up  to 
30  davs  in  length   Section  2510(5) .  A  serious 
coMtitutional     objection     may     be     raised 
iigainst  tills  provision.  In  Dcrger  v.  New  York, 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  held  invalid  a  New  York 
statute  authorizing  the  issuance  of  .surveil- 
lance   orders    for    two-month    periods.    The 
Court  sharply  critized  the  length  of  the  New 
York  period  on  three  separate  grounds.  First, 
authorization   of   electronic  surveillance   for 
the  long  period  Is  equivalent  to  a  series  of 
Intrusions   over   the  entire   period    pursuant 
to  a  single  showing  of  probable  cause.  Sec- 
ond, the  lone  surveillance  i>enod  effectively 
avoids  the  requirement  of  prompt  execution 
of  the  order,  a  reqtilrement  applicable  under 
existing    law    in    the    case    of    conventional 
search  warrants.  Third,  the  conversations  of 
any  and  all  persons  coming  into  the  area  are 
recorded  indiscriminately  during  the  entire 
surveillance  ]3eriod.  without  regard  to  their 
connection  to  the  crime  under  investigation. 
Nothing -in  Katz  v.  United  States  supports 
the     lengthy    suri-eiUance    order    permitted 
under  Title  in.  The  surveillance  In  Kat:  was 
extremely  precise  and  discriminate,  involving 
the  recording  by  FBI  agents  of  the  subject's 
conversations  from  a  public  telephone  iK)oth. 
averaging  about  3  minutes  each  day  over  a 
7-dav  period.  In  Kati.  therefore,   a   surveil- 
lance order  could  have  been  issued  pinpoint- 
ing   the    conversations    to    be    seized    within 
minutes  of  their  occurrence. 

Possibly,  the  Supreme  Court  may  limit  the 
tise  of  electronic  surveillance  to  situations 
Involving  the  sort  of  narrow  circumstances 
present  in  Katz.  At  the  very  least,  however. 
Berg^  and  Katz  strongly  suggest  that  the 
period  of  surveillance  must  be  lirlef.  Even 
under  a  generous  reading  of  the  Ootirt's  de- 
cisions. 7  or  possibly  15  or  20  days  would  prob- 
ably represent  the  outer  limit  for  a  consti- 
tutional statutory  period.  The  New  York 
State  legislature  has  recently  approved  a  bill 
authorizing  warrants  to  tw  Issued  for  pertoda 
up  to  20  days. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
he  accepted. 
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Amendment  No.  730 

Paragraph  (7)  of  section  2518.  title  ni.  la 
amended  as  follows: 

■Insert  after  the  word  'application'  on  line 
19  of  page  71  the  words  'or  upon  any  person 
whose  communications  were  intercepted  or 
upon  any  person  who  was  the  subject  of  such 
Intercepted  communications'.  " 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Long.  Harti 
The  amendment  would  require  notice  to 
be  served  on  any  person  whose  conversations 
were  Intercepted  under  the  emergency  sur- 
veillance provision  The  present  version  of 
Title  III  requires  such  notice  to  be  served 
only  on  the  persons  named  In  the  court  order. 
The  amendment  should  be  accepted,  but 
.should  probably  be  amended  to  require  such 
notice  to  be  served  on  all  parties  to  Inter- 
cepted conversations,  whether  or  ncrt  the 
in'erceptlon  was  carried  out  under  the  emer- 
gf»ncy  surveillance  provision. 

Amendment  No.  731 
Section   2518   of   title  III   is   amended   as 
follows 

•  strike  ,U1  of  paragraph  (7)  thereof." 

DFF^.RTMENT  of  justice  COMMEfJ? 

(Long.  Harti 
Tlie  rumendment  would  delete  the  emer.? 
gency  sur.elU.ince  provision  See  Amend- 
ments No  742  and  752  The  present  version  of 
Tltie  in  contains  a  provision  authorizing  law 
erjirrement  officers  to  engage  in  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  without  court  orders  In 
emereency  situations,  provided  they  apply 
!<^r  such  an  order  within  48  hours  The  emer- 
gency surveillance  offers  a  broad  loophole 
for  illegal  surveillajice  It  encourages  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  make  use  of  the  emer- 
gency provision,  and  to  seek  a  court  order 
only  If  the  surveillance  uncovers  something 
uoerui    The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  732 

Subparagraph  (8)(d)  of  section  2518.  title 
III    Is  amended  as  follows: 

"Strike  the  word  'ninety'  on  line  24  of 
piige  72  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
■thirty'." 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    COMMENT 

I  Long.  Hakt) 
The  amendment  would  require  notice  of 
electronic  survelUance  to  be  served  within  30 
dAvs  iiiu?r  the  termination  of  the  surveil- 
lance. The  present  version  of  title  III  re- 
quires such  notice  to  be  served  within  90 
d.tys.  The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendmeint  No.  733 

Subparagraph  i8i  (a)  of  section  2518.  title 
III  is  amended  as  follows: 

■'Between  lines  12  and  13  of  page  73  add 
the  following:  'After  the  service  of  the  in- 
ventory such  person  may  make  a  motion  be- 
fore such  judge  and  the  Judge  may  order  dis- 
closed the  applications  and  orders  and  may 
make  available  to  such  person  or  his  counsel 
for  Inspection  such  portions  of  the  inter- 
cepted communication  as  the  Judge  de- 
termines to  be  in  the  Interest  of  Justice.'  " 
department  of  justice  comment 
(Long,  Habt) 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the  is- 
suing Judge  to  disclose  applications  for  court 
orders,  the  court  orders  themselves,  and  the 
communications  intercepted  under  the  or- 
ders, provided  that  the  Judge  determines 
that  the  disclosure  Is  Ln  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice The  disclosure  would  be  made  only  to 
persons  named  in  the  court  order.  See 
.■\mendnient  No  755,  The  present  version  of 
title  III  is  silent  on  these  points.  The 
amendment  should  be  accepted. 


Amendment  No.  734 
Subparagraph  (8)  (d)  of  section  2518,  title 
III.  is  amended  as  follows: 

"Strike  lines  13,  14.  and  15  on  page  73." 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Long.  Hart) 
Tlie  amendment  would  delete  the  provi- 
sion authorizing  a  Judge  to  postpone  the 
service  of  notice  of'  electronic  .surveillance. 
The  present  version  of  Title  III  authorizes 
such  notice  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  The 
amendment  should  be  accepted,  but  should 
probably  be  amended  to  permit  notice  to  be 
postponed  for  a  period  up  to  six  months, 
where  the  judge  determines  that  prior 
notice  would  substantially  Interfere  -with  a 
pending  investigation. 

Amendment  No.  73S 

Subparagraph  ( lOMa)  of  section  2518.  title 
III.  is  amended  as  follows; 

"(ai  Strike  the  wor.d  'or'  at  the  end  of 
line  12  on  page  74. 

"Ibi  Change  the  period  to  a  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  line  14  on  page  74  and  add  there- 
after the  word  or'. 

"(c)  Add  the  following  new  subparagraph 
( Iv )  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(iv)  That  he  was  not  the  subject  of 
sucJi  application,  authorization,  or  extension 
thereof.'  " 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Long,  Hart) 
The  amendment  would  permit  intercepted 
communications  to  be  used  in  evidence  only 
against  the  persons  named  In  the  court  order, 
not  against  other  persons.  The  amendment 
is  designed  to  limit  the  scope  of  electronic 
surveillance,  but  It  accomplishes  this  pur- 
pose In  an  artificial  manner.  So  long  as  a 
court  order  Is  validly  obtained,  evidence  ob- 
tained under  the  order  should  be  admissible 
against  any  person  not  merely  against  the 
person  named  in  the  order.  The  most  appro- 
priate method  to  limit  electronic  surveillance 
is  through  narrowly  drawn  requirements  of 
probable  cause  and  careful  selection  of  the 
offenses  for  whose  investigation  such  orders 
may  be  Issued.  The  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

Amendment  No.  736 

Section  2520,  title  III,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"Insert  after  the  word  'chapter'  on  line  9 
of  page  78  the  following  language^/'or  who 
Is  the  subject  of  a  wire  or  oral  c»ihmunica- 
tion  intercepted,  disclosed,  qj^'^Ised  in  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter' 


llsclosed,  oc>'t 
'■■■      /^ 
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department  op  justice  comment 
(Long,  HaI^ 
The  amendment  would  ektend  the  civil 
remedy  provisions  of  Title  IIRfor  the  bene- 
fit of  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of 
illegally  intercepted  communications.  The 
present  provision  of  Title  III  applie^only  for 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  whose' conver- 
sations were  intercepted.  The  amentt.ment 
should  be  accepted. 


Amendment  No.  737 
Amend  title  III  of  S.  917  as  follows: 
"Strike  all  of  title  III." 


\ 


department  of  justice  comment 

(Long,  Harti 

The  amendment  would  delete  Title  III. 
The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendments  No.  742 

On  page  62,  lines  1  and  2,  delete  the 
words,  "'or  approving". 

On  page  62,  line  6,  delete  the  words,  "or 
has  provided  evidence". 

On  page  63,  lines  21  and  25,  delete  the 
words,  "or  approving". 

On  page  64,  line  4,  delete  the  words,  "or 
has  provided". 


On  page  65,  line  19,  delete  the  words,  "or 
approval". 

On  page  65.  lines  23  and  24.  delete  the 
words,  "or  approved". 

On  page  66.  lines  7  and  8.  delete  the 
words  'or  approving". 

On  page  67.  lines  18  and  19.  delete  the 
words,  "or  for  approval  of  Interceptions  of". 

On  page  68.  lines  4  and  5,  delete  the 
words,    "or  approving". 

On  page  69.  line  1.  delete  the  words,  "or 
approving". 

On  page  69.  line  19.  delete  the  words,  "or 
approve". 

On  page  70.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  through  line  19  on  page  71. 

On  page  72.  line  25  and  page  73.  line  1, 
delete  the  words,  "filing  of  an  application 
for  an  order  of  approval  luider  section  2518 
(7Mb I  which  is  denied  or  the". 

On  page  73.  line  4,  delete  the  words,  "or 
the  application". 

On  page  73.  lines  6  and  7.  delete  Uie 
words,    "or  the  application". 

On  page  73.  lines  9  and  10.  delete  the 
words,  'approved  or  disapproved"  and  "or 
the  denial  of  the  application". 

On  page  73.  lines  22  and  23,  delete  the 
words,  "or  approved". 

On  pxige  74.  lines  11  and  14.  delete  the 
words,   "or  approval". 

On  page  75,  lines  6  and  7,  delete  the 
words,  "or  the  denial  of  ai>  applic^ition  for 
an  order  of  approval". 

On  page  75.  lines  8  and  9,  delete  the  words, 
"or  other  official"  and  "or  denying  such  ap- 
plication". 

On  page  75,  lines  15  and  16,  delete  the 
words,  "or  the  denial  of  an  order  approving 
an  interception". 

On  page  75.  line  17.  delete  the  words,  "or 
denying". 

On  page  77.  lines  22.  delete  the  words,  "or 
approving" 

On  page  78.  lines  20  and  21.  delete  the 
words,  "or  on  the  provisions  of  section  2518 
(7)  of  this  chapter". 

Subsections  iB),  (9),  and  (10)  of  section 
2518  shall  be  redesignated  subsections  (7), 
(8i  ,  .-vnd  (9). 

(Brooke) 

The  amendment  would  delete  the  emer- 
gency surveillance  provision.  See  Amend- 
ments No.  731  and  752,  The  amendment 
should  be  accepted 

-Amendments  No.  747 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pong  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hart,  .ind  Mr.  L^)NC  of  Missouri) 
toS.  917.  viz: 

On  page  62.  line  5.  immediately  after  "in- 
terception", insert  ■■Is  directly  related  to  an 
investigation  of  organized  crime  and". 

On  page  67.  line  22.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  67.  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following: 

"<fl  the  relation  of  the  application  to  an 
investigation  of  organized  crime." 

On  page  53.  line  7,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  -semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  53.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"(12)  organized  crime'  metins  the  tinlaw- 
ful  activities  of  tlie  members  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized, disciplined  association  engaged  in 
supplying  illegal  goods  and  services,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  racket- 
eering, and  other  unlawful  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations." 

On  page  51.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  6. 

On  pago  52.  line  8,  beginning  with  the 
first  'or",  strike  out  all  through  the  comma 
on  line  9. 

On  page  58.  line  19,  beginning  with  the 
second  comma,  strike  out  all  through  the 
comma  on  line  20. 
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On  page  61.  line  17,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: "a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof". 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  11  on  page  64. 

On  page  70,  line  20,  beginning  with  "or", 
strike  out  all  through  "State"  on  line  22. 

On  page  76,  line  12.  beginning  with  "or", 

strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on  line  14. 

On   page   62,   line   3,   beginning   with    the 

comma,  strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on 

line  5. 

On  page  52.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

'■(a)  the  chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
district  court  or  such  Judge  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, or  the  chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  or  such  Judge  as  he  may 
designate;". 

On  page  69.  line  22.  strike  out  "thirty" 
and  insert   'seven". 

On  page  70.  line  4,  strike  out  "thirty"  and 
Insert  '■seven". 

On  page  70,  line  10,  strike  out  "thirty"  and 
Insert  "seven". 

On  page  80,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

•Sec  804  la)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifth  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  2514  and 
.sections  2516  through  2518  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

"(b)  During  the  eighteen-month  period 
beginning  on  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act — 

"'(1)  the  provisions  of  section  2514  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  immunity 
of  witnesses),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cases  or  proceedings  before  any  grand  Jury 
or  court  of  the  United  States  involving  any 
violation  of  chapter  119  of  such  title  (or  any 
conspiracy  to  violate  such  chapter)  which 
occurred  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
year; 

""(2)  the  provisions  of  section  2517  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  authori- 
zation for  disclosure  and  use  of  intercepted 
virtre  or  oral  communications),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  wire  or  oral  communications 
intercepted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
year;   and 

"(3»  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (8),  (9), 
and  (10)  of  section  2518  of  title  18,  United 
.States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wire 
and  oral  communications  intercepted  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  year. 

"Sec.  805  la)  "Within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Electronic  Sur- 
veillance. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of— 

"(1)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  .Senate. 

"(2)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

'■(3)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  .States,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  Chairman,  and 
"(4)  one  United  States  circuit  Judge  and 
two  United  States  district  Judges  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
"At  no  time  shall  more  than  two  of  the 
members  appointed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
paragraph  (2),  or  paragraph  (3)  be  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
"Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  review  and  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  the  purpose 


of  recommending  to  the  Congress  legislation 
for  the  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of 
such  provisions,  and  such  other  changes  aa 
the  Commission  may  feel  will  serve  the  in- 
terests of  law  enforcement,  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice,  and  the  right  of 
privacy. 

"(d)(1)  A  memljer  of  the  Commission  who 
is  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  a  Judge'  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

""(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $75  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  .subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

"•(e)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  apjxilnted  by  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  he  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

"■(2)  Tlie  Director  shall  serve  as  the  Com- 
mission's reporter  and,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  under  the 
Commission,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
;i.vsigned  him  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  'Within  the  limits  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose.  Individuals  may  be 
employed  by  the  Commission  for  service  with 
the  Commission  staff  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appwlntments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
"(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

'■(f)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Electronic  Sur- 
veillance (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Ad- 
vlsorv  Conunlttee'),  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Commission.  The  Advisory  Conunlt- 
tee shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  include  lawyers,  businessmen,  and 
persons  from  other  segments  of  life  in  the 
United  States  competent  to  provide  advice 
for  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  he  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  such 
-service  and  shall  receive  no  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  by  virtue  of  such  service  to  the 
Commission. 

■'(g)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  local  government 
any  information  and  assistance  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  lunctions  under  this 
secti(3n  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
and  instn-imentality  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  the  Commission 
tipon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  when  ;icimg  as  Chairman. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  submit  interim 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at 
such  times  as  the  Commission  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  in  any  event  within  five  years 
alter  the  date  of  this  Act.  and  shall  submit 
its  final  report  within  six  years  after  the  date 
of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 


exist  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  its  final  report. 

"(1)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  amounts, 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $500,000,  as  may  be 
nece.ssary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

uepartment  ok  justice  comment 
(FoNG.  Hart.  Long) 

This  amendment  contains  seven  separate 
provisions.  It  would: 

1.  Limit  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
to  cases  involving  organized  crime. 

2,  Ban  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by 
State  officers.  See  Amendments  No.  719  and 
726. 

3-  Limit  the  use  of  Federal  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  to  FBI  officers.  See  Amend- 
ment No.  726. 

4.  Limit  the  Federal  Judges  who  may  Issue 
surveillance  warrants  to  the  chief  judge  of  a 
district  court,  the  chief  judge  of  a  court  ol 
appeals,  or  such  judges  as  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

5.  Limit  the  maximum  period  for  which  a 
surveillance  warrant  may  be  l.ssued  to  7  days 
See  Amendment  No.  729. 

6.  Terminate  Title  III  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

7.  Establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  Surveillance  to  study  the  opera- 
tion of  Title  III. 

Tlie  amendment  sliould  be  accepted. 

Admendment  No.  750 

Page  68.  line  24:  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (3)  : 

"(4)  No  order  shall  be  Issued  under  this 
chapter  if  the  facilities  from  wlilch.  or  the 
place  where,  an  oral  communication  is  to  he 
intercepted  are  l>eing  u.sed  primarily  for  hab- 
itation by  a  husband  and  wife." 

Redesignate  subsections   (4) -(10)    ivs   (5) 
(ID,  respectively. 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Kong.  Long) 

Purpose:  Prohibit  the  tise  of  bugs  (but  not 
wiretaps)  In  homes. 

Dj.'jcus.sion  •  Title  III  dr.iws  no  distinction 
between  liomes  and  other  places  with  respect 
to  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping.  Homes 
sliould  not  l>e  completely  immunized,  since 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  they  may  be 
used  for  Illegal  activities.  The  amendment 
would  permit  wiretaps  on  home  telephones, 
but  would  prohibit  the  installation  of  bugs 
In  liomes.  The  use  of  bugs  presents  a  far  more 
serious  threat  to  privacy  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  than  the  use  of  wiretaps.  Until  we 
know  more  about  the  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  usefulness  of  bugging,  bugs 
In  homes  should  be  banned. 

liecommcndatio?! :  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  751 

Page  70.  line  4.  after  days"  add  the  fol- 
lowing: ".Thd  no  order  and  extensions  thereol 
shall  be  issued  for  a  total  period  longer  than 
ninety  davs.  and  no  series  of  orders  naming 
the  .same  individual  shall  be  Issued  lor  a  total 
period  longer  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar 
year." 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Fong.  Long) 

Purpose:  Limit  the  maximum  period  of  a 
warrant  plus  extensions  to  90  days.  Limit 
surveillance  of  any  individual  named  in  a 
warrant  to  90  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

Discun.tion:  Title  III  authorizes  orders  for 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  to  be  issued 
for  periods  of  up  to  30  days  in  length,  with 
unlimited  extensions  for  additional  30-day 
periods.  Tlie  present  amendment  would  place 
an  absolute  limit  of  90  days  on  the  total 
period  of  surveillance.  Three  30-day  surveil- 
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lance  periods,  or  their  equivalent,  \a  a  gen- 
erous dividing  line  between  legitimate  In- 
vestigation of  specific  offenses  and  uncon- 
stitutional general  tntelllgence-gatherUig. 
The  final  clause  of  the  amendment  prevents 
evasion  of  the  limitation  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  separate  orders  naming  the  same  per- 
son and  over  a  period  totaling  more  than  90 
days  In  any  calendar  year. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

.^.MENDMENT    NO.    752 

Page  70,  line  24,  after  "exists"  Insert  the 
following;  "that  Involves  a  threat  of  Immedi- 
nM>  danger  to  life  and". 

DEPARTMi:>rr  op  justice  comment 
(Hart,  Fong,  Long) 

Purpose:  Limit  the  emergency  surveillance 
provision  to  situ.illons  involving  a  threat 
of  immediate  danger  to  life. 

Discussion:  The  provisions  of  Title  in. 
which  authorize  emergency  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  with  Judicial  warrants,  con- 
tain a  broad  loophole  Inviting  serious  eva- 
sion of  the  other  safeguards  of  the  title.  The 
amendment  would  prohibit  emergency  sur- 
veillance e.xcept  In  cases  of  immediate  dan- 
ger to  life,  such  as  Investigations  Involving 
kidnapping,  threats  to  murder,  attempts  to 
apprehend  flangerous  felons,  etc.  In  other 
cases,  a  prior  court  order  would  have  to  be 
obtained  before  communications  could  be 
Intercepted. 

Recommendation  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No  753 
P.ige  72,  line  1,  amend  the  phrase  "Im- 
mediately upon  the  e.Tptration"  to  read  as 
follows:  "As  soon  as  practicable,  and  In  any 
event  no  later  than  Immediately  after  the 
expiration". 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Fonc,  Longi 

Purpose:  Reqmre  recordings  to  be  sealed 
with  the  Issuing  Judge  as  soon  as  practicable 
liurlng  an  Interception. 

Discussion:  Section  2518(8)  (a)  of  Title 
III  requires  re<ordlngs  of  Intercepted  com- 
rr.unlcations  to  be  sealed  with  the  Issuing 
judge  only  after  the  period  of  surveillance 
has  ended,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
surveillance  per.od  or  the  number  of  exten- 
sions of  the  original  period  that  have  been 
^T-anted.  The  present  amendment  would  re- 
quire such  recordings  to  be  sealed  with  the 
Judge  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  In- 
vestigation. In  this  manner  the  recordings 
wnu  receive  increased  protection  from  altera- 
tion. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  754 

Page  73,  line  4,  after  "application,"  insert 
"and  such  other  parties  to  intercepted  com- 
munications as  the  Judge  may  determine  in 
his  discretion  and  the  interest  of  jtistice,". 
department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Pong.  Long) 

Purpose:  .Authorize  a  Judge  In  his  discrs- 
tlon  to  require  notice  of  a  surveillance  to  all 
parties  whose  conversations  were  inter- 
cepted. 

Discussion:  Title  III  requires  notice  of 
wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  to  be  served 
only  on  the  persons  named  in  the  court  or- 
der. The  communications  of  many  other  per- 
sons, innocent  or  otherwise,  may  also  be 
intercepted.  The  amendment  would  give  the 
judge  who  issued  the  order  discretion  to  re- 
quire notice  to  be  served  on  other  parties  to 
intercepted  communications,  even  though 
such  parties  ;ire  not  specifically  named  in 
the  court  order.  The  Btrgcr  and  Katz  deci- 
sions established  that  notice  must  be  served 
on    all    parties    to    intercepted    communica- 


tions. Since  legitimate  Interests  of  privacy 
may  make  such  notice  to  all  ptarttes  undesir- 
able, the  amendment  leaves  the  final  deter- 
mination to  the  Judge. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  755 
Page  73.  line  15,  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d),  add  the  following  sentence:  "The  Judge 
may.  In  his  discretion  and  the  Interest  of 
Justice,  require  that  the  contents  of  Inter- 
cepted wire  or  oral  communications  shall  be 
disclosed  to  the  parties  to  the  communica- 
tions.". 

department  op  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Pong.  Long) 

Purpose:  Authorize  a  Judge  In  his  discre- 
tion to  disclose  the  contents  of  intercepted 
conversations  to  the  parties  to  the  conversa- 
tions. 

Discussion:  Title  III  merely  requires  no- 
tice to  a  person  named  In  a  court  order  that 
his  communications  were  intercepted.  The 
present  amendment  would  allow  the  Judge. 
In  his  discretion  and  the  Interest  of  Justice, 
disclose  the  contents  of  the  Intercepted  com- 
munications to  such  person,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  parties  to  the  communication.  It 
is  intended  that,  in  e.xercislng  his  discretion, 
the  judge  shall  take  into  account  the  legiti- 
mate privacy  Interests  of  the  parties  in  the 
nondisclosure  of  their  communications. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  756 
On  page  52.  line  13.  Insert  the  following: 
After  "offenses,"  add:  "but  shall  not  include 
any  legislative  or  Judicial  officer". 

DEPARTMENT     OF     JUSTICE     COMMENT 

i(HART,  Fonc,  Long) 

Purpose:  Prohibit  use  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  by  legislative  and  Judicial 
officers. 

Discussion:  Title  III  authorizes  legislative 
investigating  committees  and  probation  and 
parole  officers  to  engage  In  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  The  amendment  would  re- 
strict the  use  of  such  techniques  to  officers 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  By  the  operation  of 
Section  2517,  the  amendment  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  disclosure  of  Intercepted  communi- 
cations to  executive  committees. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment    No.    757 
Page  52,  lines  22-25,  delete  paragraph  (b). 
Page  61,  line  24,  delete  the  word  "Federal." 
Page  63.  line  20.  delete  the  words  "State 
court". 

department   of   justice  comment 
(Hart,  Fong.  Long) 

Purpose:  Require  State  officers  to  obtain 
warrants   only   from   Federal   Judges. 

Discussion:  Although  Title  III  places  nar- 
row restrictions  on  the  Federal  Judges  who 
may  issue  surveillance  warrants,  the  title  Is 
essentially  open-ended  with  respect  to  the 
State  Judges  authorized  to  issue  such  war- 
rants. The  amendment  would  allow  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesfiropplng  by  State  officers,  but 
would  require  them  to  go  through  a  Federal 
court.  Reliance  on  50  separate  Judicial  sys- 
tems would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve  uniform  standards.  Title  III  in  Its 
present  form  encoiu-ages  Judge-shopping  in 
the  State  courts,  since  applicants  for  war- 
rants wUl  undoubtedly  go  to  the  Judge  who 
is  most  sympathetic  to  such  applications. 
Wholesale  intrusions  on  privacy  are  likely  to 
result. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepteck 


Amendmknt  no.  758 
On  i>age  53,  line  7,  add  the  following  at  end 
thereof:  "or  a  person  against  whom  the  com- 
munication, or   evidence   derived   therefrom. 
Is  sought  to  be  used.". 

departmknt  of  justice  comment 
(Hart,  Fonc.  Long) 

Purpose:  Give  standing  to  challenge  a  war- 
rant to  .any  person  against  whom  an  inter- 
cepted communication  is  sought  to  be  Intro- 
diiced  in  evidence. 

Di.scussion:  Section  2510(11)  of  Title  III 
gives  standing  to  challenge  a  euxvelllance  or- 
der to  ;uiy  per.son  who  was  either  ( 1 )  a  party 
to  an  Intercepted  communication,  or  (2)  the 
person  against  whom  the  interception  was 
directed.  Title  m  is  thus  likely  to  encourage 
illegal  electronic  surveillance  in  cases  where 
the  parties  to  a  communication  are  not  the 
real  objects  of  the  surveillance.  For  ex2imple. 
Title  III  will  encourage  illegal  surveillance  of 
petty  hoodlums  by  law  enforcement  officers 
to  gain  intelllt;ence  .against  their  bosses, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  liieir  illegal  ac- 
tivities cannot  be  challenged  In  court.  The 
proposed  lunendment  gives  standing  to  chal- 
lenge a  surveillance  order  to  any  person 
against  whcjn  an  Intercepted  communication 
Is  sought  to  be  introduced  in  evidence. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  liccepted. 

Amendment  No.  759 
On  page  55.  line  10.  after  the  word  "em- 
ployDient"  insert  the  following:  ",  pursuant 
to    sacJi    regulatlojis    as    the    Federal    Com- 
munications CJommisslon  shall  promulgate.". 

department  of  justice  comment 
(  Hart.  Pong.  Long  i 

Purpose:  Place  the  activities  of  switch- 
board operators  and  conimtinicatlons  em- 
ployees under  retrulations  ot  the  Federal 
Comniunicatlons  Commission. 

Discussion:  The  present  version  of  Title 
III  offers  a  wide  loophole  for  invasion  of 
privacy  by  swltchtxiftrd  operators  and  em- 
ployees of  communications  common  carriers. 
The  present  .amendment  would  place  such 
activities  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Commtinicatlons  (Commission. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  .accepted. 

Amendment  No.  760 

On  page  56,  lines  1—1,  amend  paragraph  (c) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, where  at  least  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  lias  consented  to  the  inter- 
ception." 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Fong,  Long) 

Purpose:  Ban  consensual  wiretapping  or 
eavesdropping,  except  by  p>ersons  acting  un- 
der color  of  law. 

Discussion:  Although  Title  III  contains 
broad  prohibitions  against  all  non-consen- 
sual ("third  party")  interceptions  of  wire  or 
oral  communiciitions  — ■  i.e.  interceptions 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  conversation — and  places  strict 
controls  on  the  use  of  such  interceptions  by 
law  enforcement  officers,  it  is  totally  permis- 
sive with  respect  to  the  surreptitious  moni- 
toring of  a  conversation  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  conversion  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  parties.  Such  consensual  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  private  persons  is  a 
wide-spread  and  insidious  practice  in  our 
society,  and  constitutes  a  serious  invasion  of 
privacy.  The  proposed  amendment  would  ex- 
pand the  prohibitions  of  Title  III  to  include 
sifch  consensual  eavesdropping  by  private 
persons.  It  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
activities  of  law  enforcement  officers,  or  of 
private  persons   acting   In   cooperation   with 
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law  enforcement  officers.  Tlie  amendment 
thus  Interferes  in  no  way  with  the  legitimate 
needs  ot  law  enforcement.  At  the  same  time. 
It  accomplishes  a  significant  protection  of 
the  right  of  privacy. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  761 
Page  56,  lines  1-4,  amend  paragraph  (c) 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
•■'Proi-tded.  houever.  That  this  exception  shall 
not  apply  where  such  communication  is  in- 
tercepted for  the  purpose  of  committing  any 
criminal  or  tortious  act  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  or  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting any  other  Injurious  act.". 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart.  Fong.  Long) 
Purpose:  Ban  consensual  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  by  private  persons  acting  with 
wrongful  intent. 

Discussion:  There  are  a  llnnlted  number  of 
.^iltuations  in  which  private  persons  placed 
in  compromising  circumstances  may  legltt- 
matelv  desire  to  surreptitiously  record  the 
statements  of  other  parties  to  the  conversa- 
tion. The  present  amendment  is  designed  to 
prohibit  the  flagrant  abuses  that  now  exist 
v.Tth  respect  to  the  practice  of  consensual 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  private  persons  to  use 
the  technique  for  lawful  purposes.  The 
amendment  places  no  restrictions  on  law  en- 
forcement officers  acting  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  duties. 

Recommendation :  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment    No.    762 

On  page  56,  line  23,  Insert  in  lieu  of  the 
word  "reasonable"  the  following:  "author- 
ized or  approved  by  a  Federal  Judge  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction". 

department   of  justice   comment 
(  Hart,  Fong,  Long) 

Purpose:  Require  Judicial  authorization  or 
approval  before  interceptions  obtained  in  the 
exercise  of  the  national  security  pwwer  may 
be  Introduced  in  evidence. 

Discussion:  Section  2511ib)(3)  of  Title  III 
authorizes  the  admission  into  evidence  of 
communications  intercepted  in  national  se- 
curity cases  if  the  interception  was  "reason- 
able." Tlie  present  amendment  is  intended 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  communications  inter- 
cepted in  the  exercise  of  the  national  secur- 
ity power  m  any  Judicial,  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  imless  a  court  order 
was  obtained  authorizing  or  approving  the 
interception  under  the  probable  cause  stand- 
ards of  Title  III.  The  amendment  in  no  way 
restricts  the  exercise  of  the  national  secur- 
ity power.  At  the  same  time,  it  eliminates  the 
danger  of  potential  abuses  of  the  power 
against  private  citizens.  The  requirement  of 
subsequeiit  Judicial  approval  is  mild,  and 
can  be  met  if  the  approval  is  obtained  with- 
in a  reasonable  i>eriod  after  the  need  be- 
comes apparent  for  the  use  of  the  informa- 
tion in  a  Judicial  or  other  proceeding. 

Recomynendation :  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  763 
Page  60.  lines  11-12  and  13-14,  delete  the 
phrases  "or  any  of  the  offenses  eniunerated 
in  section  2516". 

Page  107,  line  5.  .substitute  S.  677  as  a  new 
title  V,  and  redesignate  the  present  title  V 
us  title  VI. 

department  of  .justice  comment 
(Hart,  Fong,  Long) 
Purpose:     Delete    'he     general     miir.ur.ity 
provisions  of  Title  III  and  substitute  S.  677 
as  a  new  Title  V. 


Discussion:  Tlie  present  version  of  Title 
III  contains  a  broad  Immunity  provision. 
Under  Section  2514.  a  United  States  At- 
torney, with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  would  be  authorized  to  grant  im- 
munity In  connection  with  the  Investigation 
of  any  of  the  offenses  for  which  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  warrants  may  be  used. 
Since  the  number  of  such  offenses  Is  rela- 
tively large  (see  Section  2516).  Title  III  in 
effect  would  operate  as  a  general  Immunity 
statute. 

The  immunity  procedure  places  a  power- 
ful and  useful  weapon  In  the  hands  of  the 
prosecutor.  It  is,  however,  a  weapon  that 
has  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism  be- 
cau.se  of  its  grave  potential  for  abuse.  Under 
the  immunity  provision  in  Title  III,  the 
Government  would  be  authorized  to  grant 
immunity  against  criminal  prosecution  to 
any  witness  in  a  Federal  trial  or  grand  Jury 
proceeding  who  claims  his  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Once 
immunity  has  been  granted,  the  Government 
may  compel  the  witness  to  testify  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  proceeding.  A  witness 
who  refuses  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury 
or  at  trial  faces  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

Tlie  immunity  provisions  under  present 
law  are  narrowly  limited  to  a  small  group 
of  Federal  offenses.  Even  so.  they  have  proved 
extremely  valuable  in  investigations  of  or- 
ganized crime.  The  National  Crime  Com- 
ml.sslon  f-peclfically  recommended  that  a  gen- 
eral witness  immunity  statute  should  be  en- 
acted at  tx)th  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
The  present  version  of  Title  III  goes  far  to- 
ward meeting  this  recommendation. 

Amendment  No.  763  would  delete  the  gen- 
eral immunity  provision  of  Title  III  and  re- 
place It  with  S.  677.  a  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  June  1967,  in  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. S.  677  would  authorize  grants  of 
immunity  in  four  carefully  chosen  areas  di- 
rectly related  to  the  activities  of  organized 
crime:  interstate  or  foreign  travel  in  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises;  obstruction  of 
justice  by  intimidation  of  witnesses  or  jurors: 
bankruptcy  frauds;  and  bribery,  graft,  and 
conflict  of  interest. 

Recommendation :  The  immunity  -provision 
in  Title  III  should  go  at  least  as  far  as  S.  677. 

Amendment  No.  764 

Page  64,  lines  17  and  25,  after  "therefrom" 
insert:  "Intercepted  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter". 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart,  Fong,  Long) 

Purpose:  Prohibit  the  disclosure  or  use  by 
law  enforcement  officers  of  illegally  inter- 
cepted communications. 

Discussion:  Although  subsection  (3)  of 
Section  2517  of  Title  III  prohibits  the  dis- 
closure by  law  enforcement  officers  of  illegally 
intercepted  communications  in  criminal 
trials  or  grand  jury  proceedings,  subsections 
(1)  and  (2)  contain  a  broad  loophole  that 
may  permit  such  communications  to  be  dis- 
closed or  used  for  other  purposes.  The  loop- 
hole arises  from  the  fact  that  the  phrase 
to  be  added  by  the  amendment  to  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (2)  already  appears  In  sub- 
section (3).  Title  IV  is  therefore  likely  to 
encourage  illegal  electronic  surveillance,  es- 
pecially In  cases  where  the  parties  to  a  com- 
munication are  not  the  real  objects  of  the 
surveillance.  The  amendment  would  make 
subsections  (1)  and  i2)  of  Section  2517  com- 
pletely parallel  to  subsection  (3).  and  would 
prohibit  the  disclosure  or  use  of  Illegally  In- 
tercepted communications  in  any  clrcum- 
.ttances. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 


Amendment  No.  765 
P.age  66,  line  24.  after  the  word  Inter- 
cepted," add  the  following:  "and  the  par- 
ticular time  of  the  day  or  night  at  which 
the  communications  sought  to  be  Inter- 
cepted win  take  place,". 

Page  68,  line  15,  after  the  word  "Intercep- 
tion" Insert  the  following:  "and  that  such 
communications  will  take  place  at  particular 
times  of  the  day  or  night;". 

department  of  jpstice  comment 
(Hart.    Fonc.   Long) 
Purpose:  Require  warrants  to  describe  the 
particular  times  of  the  day  or  night  at  which 
intercepted  communications  will  take  place 
Disciission:   Tlie   present   version   of   Title 
III    violates    the    specific    constitutional    re- 
quirement,    established     by     the     Supreme 
Court  in  the  Berger  and  Katz  decisions,  that 
judicial   warrants  for  electronic  surveillance 
must  particularly  describe  the  conversations 
to  be  overheard. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Kati.  case  offer  a 
clear  example  of  what  the  Supreme  Cmiri 
intended  by  the  "particularity"  requirement 
In  Kaf^.  the  Federal  Investigating  agents 
obviously  had  )>robable  cause  to  believe  that 
particular  communications  made  by  the 
suspect  from  the  public  telephone  booth 
would  lake  place  at  particular  times  of  the 
day.  A  judicial  warrant  for  the  surveillance 
\n  Katz  could  therefore  have  been  obtained 
that  would  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  has  long 
been  held  to  require  a  precise  description  of 
the  article  to  be  seized  under  a  search  war- 
rant. By  contrast,  under  the  present  version 
of  Title  III,  all  conversations  of  the  person 
named  in  the  warrant  may  be  intercepted 
and  seized  over  the  entire  period  of  the 
surveillance,  which  may  be  up  to  30  days  in 
length.  Such  a  blanket  surveillance  Is  notli- 
ing  but  a  general  search,  and  is  therefore 
Invalid  under  the  Constitution. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
lie  accepted. 

Amendment  No    766 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Hart  i  f or 
himself.  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  I 
to  S.  917, 

On  Page  67,  line  22,  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(e).  add  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(f)  where  the  application  is  for  the  ex- 
tension of  an  order,  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  results  thus  far  obtained  from 
the  interception,  or  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  1  allure  to  obtain  such  results." 

department  of  justice  comment 
(Hart,  Pong,  Long) 

Purpose:  Require  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  warrants  to  set  forth  results  thus 
far  obtained  from  the  Interception,  or  a  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  the  failure  to  obtain 
such  results. 

Discussion:  Title  III  leaves  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  extensions  of  a  surveillance  war- 
rant may  be  obtained  merely  on  the  basis 
ol  the  original  showing  of  probable  cause. 
The  amendment  requires  an  applicant  for  an 
extension  of  an  order  to  make  a  fresh  and 
timely  showing  of  probable  cause  in  order 
to  obtain  the  extension  If  a  prior  surveil- 
lance has  been  unproductive,  a  Judge  should 
not  grant  an  extension  of  the  order  unless 
a  reasonable  explanation  Is  given  for  the 
failure  to  obtain  results  under  the  original 
order,  even  though  the  original  showing  of 
probable  cause  remains  valid. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  767 

Page  68.  line  24.  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (3)  : 

•■(41  If  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the 
place  where,  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
18  to  be  intercepted  are  public,  an  order 
issued  under  this  chapter  shall  be  limited  to 
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the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  communJea- 
Uons  of  named  or  otherwise  sp>eclflcally 
Identified  persons." 

Redesignate  subsections  (4)-(10)  aa  (5)- 
(11 ).  respectively. 

department     op    jtjstick    comment 
(Hart.  Pong,  Long) 

Purpose:  Limit  Interceptions  on  public 
facilities  to  the  conversations  of  named  In- 
dividuals. 

Discussion:  Title  III  authorizes  blanket 
monitoring  of  public  telephones  and  other 
public  facilities.  As  the  facts  of  the  Kats 
civse  Itself  make  clear,  surveillance  equip- 
ment can  easily  be  activated  when,  for  ex- 
ample, the  person  named  in  the  warrant 
enters  the  phone  booth.  The  amendment 
would  require  this  procedure. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  768 

Page  68.  line  24.  insert  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (3)  : 

"(4)  No  order  shall  be  issued  under  this 
chapter  If  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the 
place  where,  a  wire  or  oral  communication  is 
to  be  intercepted  are  being  used  profession- 
ally by  a  licensed  physician,  licensed  lawyer, 
or  practicing  clergyman." 

Redesignate  subsections  (4>-(10)  as  (5)- 
(11) .  respectively. 

department  of  justice  comment 

(Hart.  Fonc.  Long! 

Purpose:  Prohibit  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping on  premises  used  professionally  by 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  clergymen. 

Discussion:  By  authorizing  wiretapping 
raid  eavesdropping  in  circumstances  that 
nvay  involve  the  interception  of  communica- 
tions between  attorney  and  client,  doctor  and 
patient,  pnest  :ind  penitent,  and  husband 
and  Wife.  Title  m  carries  a  drastic  potential 
for  the  serious  disruption  of  professional 
relationshipe.  There  is  no  compelling  evidence 
that  professional  offices  are  being  used  as 
hetulquarters  for  criminals.  Sound  profes- 
sional relationships  require  public  confidence 
that  such  communications  will  be  kept 
secret.  The  present  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  ol  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping 
on  premises  used  professionally  by  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  or  clerpvTnan.  It  would  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  piemises  merely  listed  in  the 
n^ime  of  such  persons.  Title  III  is  clearly  in 
the  e.Kpenmental  stage.  Until  professional 
offices  .ire  shown  to  be  used  aa  criminal  sanc- 
tuaries, the  balance  in  Title  III  should  be 
struck  In  favor  of  privacy. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  769 

On  page  56,  strike  out  line  5  through  line 
24. 

Sections  2519  and  2520  of  chapter  119, 
which  begin  on  page  50,  line  3,  shall  be  re- 
designated sections  "2520"  and  "2521". 

The  analysis  of  chapter  119.  which  appears 
on  p<tge  50.  between  lines  4  and  5,  Is  amended 
by    striking    out    the    last    two    Items    and 
inserting   In   lieu   thereof  the   following: 
"2519.  Authorization    for    Interception,    dis- 
closure,   and    use    of   wire    or    oral 
communications    In    national    se- 
curity cases. 
"2520.  Reports   concerning   Intercepted    wire 

or  oral  communications. 
"2521.  Recovery    of    civil    damages    author- 
ized." 
On  page  75,  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following  new  section; 

"5  2519.  Authorization  for  interception,  dis- 
closure,  and  use  of  wire  or  oral 
communications  in  national  secu- 
rity cAses 
"ill  The  Congress  recognizes  the  constltu- 
uon.il    authority    and    responsibility    of    the 
Presiden:   to   take   measures   to   protect   the 


Nation  against  actual  or  potential  attack 
to  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power,  to 
obtain  foreign  intelligence  Information 
deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  protect  national  security 
information  against  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. The  Congress  further  recognizes  the 
constitutional  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  take  measures  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  force  or  other  unlawful 
means,  or  against  any  other  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  structure  or  existence  of  the 
Government. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  or  the  provisions  of  section  605 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1143.  47  U.S.C.  605),  the  President  or  his 
designee  may  authorize  an  application  to  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
a  Judge  of  a  United  States  court  of  appeals  or 
a  Judge  of  a  United  States  district  court 
for.  and  such  judge  may  grant  In  conformity 
with  this  section,  an  order  authorizing  the 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications 
when  such  interception  may  provide  evidence 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  matters  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  subsection. 

"(3iia)  Any  investigative  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who,  by  the  means  authorized  by 
this  section,  has  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communication, 
or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  may  disclose 
such  contents  to  another  investigative  or 
law  enforcement  officer  to  the  extent  that 
such  disclosure  is  appropriate  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  official  duties  of  the  officer 
making  or  receiving  the  disclosure. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  has  received,  by  the 
means  authorized  by  this  section,  any  In- 
formation concerning  a  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  evidence  derived  therefrom, 
iniCJ  disclose  the  contents  of  that  communi- 
cation or  such  derivative  evidence  while  giv- 
ing testimony  under  oath  or  affirmation  in 
any  proceeding  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  In  any  Federal  or 
State  grand  jury  proceeding. 

"(4)  (a)  Applications  submitted  and  orders 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Judge  to  whom  the  application 
is  presented  may  require.  Such  judge  shall 
not  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  section 
2518  of  this  chapter  In  determining  the  form 
and  requirements  relative  to  applications  or 
orders  submitted  or  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  applications  and  orders  may.  If 
circumstances  warrant,  be  submitted  and 
Issued  orally.  In  such  cases,  the  oral  appli- 
cation or  order  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
within  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  of  oral  authorization  of  the  re- 
quested interception.  Copies  of  all  applica- 
tions and  orders  shall  b«  retained  by  the 
court,  and  shall  be  disclosed  only  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause  before  a  Judge  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

"(b;  Each  application  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  Interception  of  a  wire  or  oral 
communication  under  this  section  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing all  previous  applications  known  to  the 
Individual  authorizing  or  making  the  appli- 
cation made  to  any  judge  for  authorization 
to  intercept  wire  or  oral  communications 
inrolving  any  of  the  same  persons,  facilities 
or  places  specified  in  the  application,  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  judge  on  each  such 
application. 

"(c)  An  order  Issued  under  this  section  may 
authorize  the  interception  of  a  wire  or  oral 
communication  for  such  period  of  time  as  the 
Judge  who  issues  such  order  shall  determine, 
but  not  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time. 
Extensions  of  an  order  may  be  granted  If  the 
judge  is  satisfied  that  such  extension  Is 
necessary  under  aU  of  the  circumstances. 

"(5)  The  contents  of  any  Intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communications  or  evidence  derived 
therefrom  shall  not  be  received  in  evidence 
or  otherwise  disclosed  in  any  trial,  hearing 
or  other  proceeding  In  a  Federal  or   State 


court  unless  each  party,  not  less  than  ten 
days  before  the  trial,  hearing  or  proceeding, 
has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  court 
order  under  which  the  interception  was  au- 
Uiorlzed.  This  ten-day  period  may  be  waived 
by  the  Judge  if  he  finds  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  furnish  the  party  v.ilh  the  above 
information  ten  days  before  the  trial,  hear- 
ing or  proceeding  and  that  the  party  will  not 
be  prejudiced  by  the  delay  in  receiving  such 
information. 

"(6)  (a)  Any  aggrieved  person  In  any  trial, 
hearing  or  proceeding  In  or  before  any  court, 
dep.utment,  officer,  agency,  regulatory  body 
or  other  authority  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  may 
move  to  suppress  the  contents  of  any  Inter- 
cepted wire  or  oral  communication,  or  evi- 
dence derived  therefrom,  on  the  grounds 
that — 

"(1)  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
intercepted; 

"(11)  the  order  of  authorization  under 
which  it  was  Intercepted  Is  insufficient  on  Us 
face:  or 

"(ill)  the  interception  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  authorization. 
Such  motion  shall  be  made  before  the  trial, 
hearing  or  proceeding  unless  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  make  such  motion.  If  the 
motion  is  granted,  the  contents  of  the  inter- 
cepted wire  or  oral  communication,  or  evi- 
dence derived  therefrom,  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  obtained  in  violation  of  this 
chapter.  The  judge,  upon  the  filing  of  such 
motion  by  the  aggrieved  person,  may  in  his 
discretion  make  available  to  the  aggrieved 
person  or  his  counsel  for  inspection  such 
portions  of  the  intercepted  communication 
or  evidence  derived  therefrom  as  the  Judge 
determines  to  l>e  in  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  right  to 
appeal,  the  United  States  .<;hall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  an  order  trranting  a  motion  to 
suppress  made  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  United  .States  attorney 
shall  certify  to  the  Judffe  erantlns  such  mo- 
tion that  tiie  appeal  is  not  uiken  for  purpo.ses 
of  delay.  Such  appeal  shall  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  the  order  was 
entered  and  shall  be  diligently  prosecuted. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  section  2510  (defi- 
nitions); section  2511  (relating  to  prohibi- 
tion of  interception  and  disclosure  of  com- 
munications);  section  2512  (relating  to  pro- 
hibition of  manuf.acttire,  distribution,  pos- 
session, and  adverti.slng  of  intercepting 
devices) :  and  section  2515  (relating  to  prohi- 
bition of  use  of  unauthorized  interceptions 
in  evidence)  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fully 
applicable  to  the  subject  matter  regulated 
by  this  section." 

department     op    JtJSTICE    COMMENT 

(Brooke) 

The  .A.mendment  would  .';mend  the  national 
security  provision  to  require  the  President 
or  his  designee  to  obtain  a  court  order  for 
electronic  surveillance  m  national  security 
cases.  Such  orders  could  be  granted  on  a 
showing  that  useful  evidence  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  could  be  issued  for  a  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  Judge  (although  not 
for  an  indefinite  period.)  Tlius.  such  orders 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  strict  probable 
cause  and  other  requirements  of  Title  III 
applicable  to  court  orders  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  cases  not  Involving  the  national 
security.  The  present  version  of  Title  III.  like 
S.  928,  does  not  restrict  the  President  in  his 
exercise  of  the  national  security  power. 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Amendment   No.   773 
On    page   62,    line    3,    beginning   with    the 
comma,  .strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on 
line  5. 

department   op   justice   comment 
(Fong,  Hart.  Long) 
The   lunendment  would   limit  the  use  of 
Federal    wiretapping    and    eavesdropping   to 
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FBI  oflftcers.  Under  the  present  version  of 
Title  III,  electronic  surveillance  could  be 
conducted  by  any  Federal  agency  authorized 
to  investigate  the  offense  named  In  the  sur- 
veillance warrant.  The  amendment  should  be 
accepted. 

Amendment  No.  774 
On  page  80.  line  14,  at  the  end  of  section 
803,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Wltliin  three  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of— 

"(1)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by   the  President  of  the  Senate, 

"(2)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(3)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  .States,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  whom  he  shall  designate  as  Chairman, 
and 

"(4)  one  United  States  circuit  Judge  and 
two  United  States  district  Judges  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
"•\t  no  time  shall  more  than  two  of  the 
members  appointed  tinder  paragraph  (1), 
paragraph  (2).  or  paragraph  (3)  be  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
"Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  affiliations 
as  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"Seven  iiiemtjers  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 
"  i  c)  The  C^jm mission  .-^hall  make  a  full  and 
complete  review  and  study  of  the  operation  of 
the  provisions  oi  tins  iille,  for  the  purpose  of 
reccuiniendiug  to  the  Congress  legislation  for 
the  aniendmeut,  revision.  £jr  repeal  of  such 
provisions,  and  such  other  changes  as  the 
Commlsslnn  may  feel  will  serve  the  interests 
of  law  enforcement,  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  and  the  right  of  privacy. 

"(di  (DA  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Crovernment,  or  a  Judge  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2^  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  .'-hall  receive  fr75  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  CommlBsion.  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

"(eld)  Tlie  Director  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointfd  by  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  provLsions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  Com- 
mission's reporter,  and,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  under  the 
Commission,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  Within  the  limits  of  funds  appro- 
pnated  f  ,r  such  purpose,  individuals  may  be 
t  mployed  by  the  t'oniniission  for  service  with 
the  C^onimisEion  Btail  without  reuard  to  the 
provisluns  of  tilie  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appi'in!:iu'nt.s  m  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  may  te  paid  without  regajd  to  the 
provlBions  of  chapter  51   and  subchapter  III 


of  chBpter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication  and   General   Schedule   pay   rates. 

"(4)  The  Chalrm&n  of  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  In  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Electronic  Sur- 
veillance (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
visory Committee"),  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Commission.  The  Advl.sory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  include  Lawyers,  business- 
men, and  persons  from  other  segments  of  life 
in  the  United  States  competent  to  provide 
advice  for  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commltt«e 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  he  officers  or  em- 
jiloyees  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  such 
service  and  shall  receive  no  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  by  virtue  of  such  service  to  the 
Commission. 

"(g)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  State  or  local  government 
any  information  and  assistance  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation and  assistance  to  tlie  Commission 
upon  request  made  by  the  Clxalrman  or  any 
other  member  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  submit  In- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress at  such  times  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  In  any  event  within 
five  years  after  the  date  of  this  .^ct,  and 
shall  submit  Its  final  report  within  six  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

"(i)  The  General  Services  Administration 
.«.hall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $500,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

department  of  justice 

(FONC,    HABT.    LONO) 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  12- 
member  National  Commission  on  Electronic 
Surveillance  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  III  for  the  purpose  of 
"recommending  to  the  Congress  legislation 
for  the  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of  such 
provisions,  and  such  other  changes  as  the 
Commission  may  feel  will  serve  the  Interests 
of  law  enforcement,  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  and  the  right  of  privacy." 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  tliree 
Senators,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate;  three  members  of  the  House,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker;  three  Federal  judges, 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice;  and  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom  Is  to  be  Attorney  General,  who  Is  des- 
ignated as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  must  be  created  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
S.  917,  and  must  submit  Its  final  report 
within  six  yeai"s  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
A  15-member  Advisory  Committee  on  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance,  composed  of  represent- 
atlvee  from  all  walks  of  life  In  the  United 
States,  18  established  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendmknt   No.  775 
On  page  80,  between  lines  14  and  13,  insert 

the  following: 


Sec.  804  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
.sectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  upoo  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifth  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  2514  and  sec- 
tions 2516  through  2518  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

"(b)  During  the  eighteen-month  period 
beginning  on  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act— 

"( 1)  the  provisions  of  section  2514  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  Immunity 
of  witnesses)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cases 
or  proceedings  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  Uuilcd  Stales  involving  any  violation 
of  chapter  1 19  of  such  title  ( or  any  conspiracy 
to  violate  such  chapter)  which  occurred  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  ye.ir; 

"(2)  the  jirovlslons  of  section  2517  of  title 
18.  UiilU^d  Suites  Code  ( relating  to  authoriza- 
tion for  disclosure  ;ind  use  of  Intercepted 
wire  or  oral  communications)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  wire  or  oral  communications 
Intercepted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
year;  and 

"(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (8).  (9). 
and  (10)  ol  secUon  2518  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wire 
and  oral  communications  Intercepted  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  year." 

UEPAHTMKrJT    OF    JUSTICE    COMMENT 

(FoNG,  Hart,  Long) 
Tlie  amendment  would  limit  to  five  years 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  Title  III 
authorizing  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
by  Federal  and  State  officers  ihe  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

.AMENDMENT  No.    776 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  fine  3,  strike 
out  all  through  line  6. 

On  page  52,  line  8,  beginning  with  the  first 
"or",  strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on 
line  9. 

On  page  52,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
theieof  the  following: 

"(9)  'Judge  of  competent  jurtsdlctaon' 
means  a  judge  of  a  United  States  district 
court  or  a  United  States  court  of  appeals;" 

On  page  58,  line  19,  beginning  with  the 
second  comma,  strike  out  all  through  the 
comma  on  line  20. 

On  page  61.  line  17,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing: "a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof". 

On  page  63,  beglnmng  with  hne  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  1 1  on  page  64. 

On  page  70,  line  20.  beginning  with  "or", 
strike  out  all  through  "State"  on  line  22. 

On  page  76.  line  12,  beginning  with  "or", 
strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on  line  14. 
department  or  justice  comment 
(Fong,  Hart,  Long) 

Tlie  amendment  would  prohibit  wirtuip- 
ping  and  eavesdropping  by  State  ollicers.  1  he 
amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  777 

On  page  69,  line  22.  strike  out  "thirty"  and 
liisei"t  "seven". 

On  page  70.  line  4.  strike  out  "thirty"  and 
insert  "seven". 

On  page  70.  line  10.  strike  out  "thirty"'  and 
insert  "seven". 

department    of    justice    COMMENT 

(FONC  Hart,  Long) 
The  amendment  would  limit  to  seven  days 
the  maximum  period  for  which  a  warrant  for 
wi-etapplng  or  eavesdropping  could  be  is- 
sued. See  Amendment  No.  729.  The  present 
version  of  Title  III  authorizes  such  warrants 
to  be  issued  for  periods  up  to  30  days.  The 
amendment  should  be  accepted. 


Amendment  No.  778 
On  page  62,  line  5,  Immediately  after  "'in- 
terception", insert  "is  directly  related  to  an 
Investigation  of  organi£#d  crime  and". 
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On  page  67,  line  22.  strike  out  the  period 
and  maert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  67.  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

"If)  the  relation  of  the  application  to  an 
Investigation   of   organized    crime." 

On  page  68.  line  24.  strike  out  the  period 
and   insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  68.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■(e)  such  investigation  is  directly  related 
to    activities    of    organized    crime." 

On  page  53,  line  7.  strike  out  the  p)erlod 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  53.  between  lines  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following: 

"1 12)  organized  crime'  means  the  unlaw- 
ful activities  of  the  members  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized, disciplined  ;»£soclation  engaged  in 
supplying  Illegal  goods  and  services,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, loan  sharking,  narcotics.  lalx>r  rack- 
eteering, and  other  unlawful  activities  of 
members  of  such  organizations." 

DEPARTMENT      OP      JUSTICE      COMMENT 

iFoNc.   Hart.   Long) 

Tlie  amendment  would  limit  the  use  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  State  nd 
Fpderal  officers  to  investigations  of  organized 
crime   The  .\mendment  should  tie  accepted. 

Amendment    No.    779 

On  page  52.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  the  chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
district  court  or  such  judge  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, or  the  chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
co\irt  of  appeals  or  such  Judge  as  he  may 
designate;  ' 

department  of  justice  comment 
(FoNC,  Hart,  Long) 
The  amendment  would  limit  the  Fedefal 
Judges  who  may  issue  warrants  for  wiretap- 
ping ^nd  eavesdropping  to  the  chief  Justice 
of  a  district  court,  the  chief  Judge  of  a  court 
of  appeals,  or  such  Judges  as  they  may  desig- 
nate. The  present  version  of  Title  III  author- 
izes warrants  to  be  issued  by  any  Judge  of 
a  district  court  or  court  of  appeals.  The 
amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Amendment  No.  781 
On  page  55.  delete  all  the  language  on  line 
n.  following  the  word  "sen-ice",  down  to  and 
including  the  word  "conununlcation"  where 
it  first  appears  on  line  13;  and  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  protection  of  his  service 
from  unlawful  use". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  COMMENT 
(LONG) 

The  amendment  would  delete  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  III  authorizing  communica- 
tions common  carriers  to  use  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  protect  their  property  rights, 
and  would  substitute  a  more  limited  pro- 
vision authorizing  surveillance  by  such  car- 
riers to  protect  their  facilities  from  unlawful 
use.  The  present  version  of  Title  III  is  vague, 
and  contains  substantial  loopholes  for  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  by  the  employees 
of  such  carriers.  See  also  Amendment  Nos. 
721,  722.  The  amendment  should  be  accepted, 

Amendment  No.  793 

On  page  56,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "means"  down  to  and  including 
the  word  "Government"  on  line  19. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    COMMEKT 
(LONG) 

Purpose :  Restrict  the  national  security  ex- 
ception in  Title  III,  In  cases  involving  domes- 
tic threats  to  the  national  security,  to  cases 
Involving  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment "by  force  or  other  unlawful  meana" 

Discussion:  The  present  version  of  Title  III 
contains  a  broad  exemption  authorizing  the 
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President  to  use  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping without  limitation  In  cases  involving 
either  foreign  or  domestic  threats  to  the 
national  security.  The  domestic  security  pro- 
vision reads  as  follows: 

"(Nothing)  contained  In  this  chapter 
[shall]  be  deemed  to  limit  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  F>resldent  to  take  such  measures 
•as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  other  unlawful  means,  or 
'against  any  other  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  structure  or  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Amendment  No.  793  would  delete  the  im- 
derllned  clause.  See  Amendment  No.  724. 

The  concept  of  a  domestic  threat  to  the 
national  security  is  vague  and  Is  not  defined 
in  the  bill.  Use  of  electronic  surveillance  may 
be  easily  abused  in  such  cases.  The  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  President's  national  security 
power  would  not  be  Jeopardized  by  Amend- 
ment No.  793.  which  would  merely  restrict  its 
exercise  to  cases  involving  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  or  other 
unlawful  means. 

Recommendation:  The  amendment  should 
be  ;iccepted 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  50,  line  16,  beginning  with  the 
word  "exhibiting"  strike  out  through  the 
word  "expectation"  in  line  2  on  page  51, 

Oij  page  51,  line  9.  insert  the  word  "simi- 
lar" after  the  word  "other". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  30  minutes  are  allotted  for 
the  consideration  of  my  amendment,  15 
minutes  to  the  side;  so  in  30  minutes 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  this  issue. 

I  voted  to  strike  title  III.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  and  the  dis- 
cussion will.  I  believe,  illustrate  why  this 
title  concerns  me. 

Section  605  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  information  secured 
through  wiretapping  may  not  be  divulged 
by  the  person  securing  it  to  another.  Cer- 
tainly, it  could  not  be  used,  under  pres- 
ent law.  as  evidence  in  a  court. 

The  prohibition  flows  from  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
amendment  prohibiting  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee— and  it  is  evident  that  this  sec- 
tion, as  does  the  whole  bill,  represents  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  effort — has,  in 
bringing  in  title  III,  attempted  to  satisfy 
the  provisions^T  the  fourth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  section  I  seek  to  amend  provides 
that  officers  may  go  to  a  court  of  proper 
jurisdiction  and.  upon  filing  an  applica- 
tion similar  to  that  required  for  a  search 
warrant  and  making  a  proper  showing, 
secure  the  authority  to  intercept  a  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio,  or  an  oral 
communication. 

-  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  this  has 
'  been  done  properly,  the  information  se- 
cured through  such  process  could  be  in- 
troduced in  a  court  as  evidence. 

I  have  desired  to  establish  the  back- 
ground for  the  suggestion  embodied  In 
my  amendment.  Section  2511  of  this 
title,   on  page   58,   applies,  presumably 


and  to  all  appearances,  as  a  strict  sec- 
tion, with  strict  ponaltip.s  against  persons 
who  do  iiot  follow  the  designated  proce- 
dure to  secure  a  proper  ordrr  for  the 
authority  to  intercept  a  communication 
by  wire  or  radio,  or  an  oral  communi- 
cation. 

I  assume  that  the  interception  of  oral 
communications  would  usually  be  ob- 
tained by  so-called  electronic  or  bugging 
devices.  I  now  invite  attention  to  the 
reason  for  my  amendment. 

Section  2511,  from  page  53  through 
page  55  to  the  fourth  line,  mentions  "oral 
communications"  five  time.*;.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  sanctions  of  punishment  up 
to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  5  years,  appears  to  any  person  who 
intercepts  a  wire  conimunication  or  an 
oi-al  communication  by  a  bugging  device 
without  following  the  procedure  rcquii-ed 
by  title  III.  But  now  I  wish  to  i-ead  from 
page  50,  line  15  where  "oi-al  communica- 
tion" is  defined.  It  is  not  oral  com- 
munication alone.  Everv-where  that  "oral 
communication"  is  mentioned  in  this 
section,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
words  as  the  phrase  is  defined  begin- 
ning on  line  15,  page  50.  This  is  the 
definition: 

(2)  "oral  communication"  means  any  oral 
communication  uttered  by  a  person  exhib- 
iting an  expectation  that  such  communica- 
tion is  not  subject  to  interception  under 
circumstances  justifying  such  expectation— 

In  other  words,  while  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  uo  before  a  coui^.  and  alleee  in 
particularly  the  circunxstance  which 
would  justify  authority  to  intercept  a 
wire,  it  would  not  bo  necessary-  t-o  do  so 
With  respect  to  an  oral  communication  if 
It  could  be  proved  that  the  person  who 
was  speaking  in  his  room,  in  his  office,  or 
from  some  other  place  exhibited  an  ex- 
i^ectancy  that  his  oral  communication 
would  not  be  intercepted. 

On  paee  56,  we  find  that  the  following 
type  of  interception  is  excluded  from  the 
penalty.  I  read  from  subsection  (c)  on 
page  56: 

<c)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  party  to  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  a  person  given  prior  au- 
thority by  a  party  to  the  communication  to 
intercept  such  commurucation. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  far  as  the  phrase 

"oral  communication"  is  used,  it  leaves 
such  a  communication  open  to  bugging 
by  either  a  pnvate  party  or  otficial  and 
whatever  information  is  obtained  by  that 
bugging  could  be  introduced  in  court  as 
evidence, 

I  would  like  to  have  an  i;it<:rpretation 
from  any  Senator  who  helped  to  draft 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  T'iTDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  but  the 
managers  of  the  bill  accepted  this  morn- 
ing an  amendment,  essentially  a  com- 
bination of  Nos.  760  and  761,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  !Mr.  H.^rt], 
so  that  trie  language  the  Senator  refers 
to  on  page  56,  lines  1  to  4,  is  now  modi- 
fied by  the  combined  amendments,  Nos. 
760  and  761. 

Mr.  COOPER  The  amendments  were 
accepted  without  roUcall  vote? 
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Mr.  TYDUiGS  Tlie  Senator  Ls  corrtrt. 

Mr.  COOPER  Will  ttie  Senator  lead 
the  language  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  TYDINGS  I  will  read  the  lan- 
gauee  The  languaee  is  at  the  desk,  but 
it  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  lines  1-4,  amend  paragraph 
(c)    to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
communicatiun  or  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
commiinicatiuu  has  tjiven  prior  consent  to 
such  interception. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  l>e  unlawful  under  this 
chapter  for  a  person  not  acting  under  color 
of  law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communi- 
catiun where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
communication  or  where  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  communication  has  given  prior  con- 
sent to  such  interception  unless  such  com- 
munication is  intercepted  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  any  criminal  or  tortious  act  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cominilting  any  other  injurious  act." 

I  think  the  last  clause,  beginning  with 
the  words  "unless  such  communication  is 
intei-cepted"  takes  care  of  the  point  just 
raised  by  tiie  distincuished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  concerning  the  irresponsible 
bugging  of  any  piivate  citizen. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  ask  general  questions 
for  ijropcr  UitenJictation.  Is  ii  the  inU^nt 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  oral 
communications  cannot  be  intercepted 
and  that  no  information  .secured  by  rea- 
son of  such  interception  can  be  used  as 
evidence  in  prosecutions  or  otherwise  un- 
less the  same  procedures  are  followed — 
with  respect  to  an  application  to  secure 
authority  to  inteixept  a  communication 
or  wire? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Insofar  as  private  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  the  consent  exception 
was  specified  in  the  two  amendments 
which  were  accepted.  However,  the  lan- 
guage does  not  go  as  far  as  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  does. 

The  reason  for  the  lancuage  on  page 
50.  lines  15  and  16— 'oral  communica- 
tion means  any  oral  communication  nt- 
tei-ed  by  a  person  exhibiting  an  expecta- 
tion that  such  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  interception  under  circumstances 
justifytna  such  i  xpectation" —  is  that  in 
the  drafting  of  the  pending  legislation, 
the  drafters  were  tryinc  to  follow  the 
guidelines  and  the  lancuage  set  out  in  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Katz 
against  United  States.  We  tried  to  do  it 
verbatim  in  this  particular  instance. 

There  is  one  area  which  immediately 
comes  to  my  mind  where  an  oral  com- 
munication could  be  intercepted  v.-ithout 
a  warrant.  I  think  that  is  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  trying  to 
make. 

That  exception  would  be  in  a  prison 
cell  in  a  maximum  security  prison.  That 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  perfectly  proper 
under  the  Katz  case. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  that  is  solely  the  sort  of  excep- 
tion intended.  That  is  the  Katz  lan- 
guage. That  is  why  we  adopted  it,  and 
that  is  why  we  accepted  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  consider- 
ing  the   fact  that   the   amendments   to 


which  the  Senator  has  referred  have 
been  accepted.  I  iiave  other  questions  to 
ask.  I  believe  thiy  are  capable  of  clear 
answers  and  I  know  that  the  Senator  will 
give  a  clear  answer. 

Would  the  language  I  have  discussed 
give  sanction  to  a  private  party  to  inter- 
cept oral  communications  and  use  the  In- 
formation secured  from  the  interception 
of  such  communications  for  introduction 
in  evidence? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  a  private  party,  a  person  who  Is 
not  a  party  to  the  communication? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  answer  is  "No." 
Indeed,  we  went  further.  Even  if  he  were 
a  party  he  could  not  always  record  con- 
versations. That  is  the  reason  we  ac- 
cepted the  language  projKJsed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  a  private  party 
who  intercepted  an  oral  communication 
would  be  sub.lect  to  the  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  title — of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
And  he  would  be  subject  to  the  criminal 
prosecution  spelled  out  in  the  language 
of  title  III. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  would  an 
oflicial,  a  police  oflBcer,  or  one  acting  with 
him— as  is  provided  for  in  the  pending 
bill — have  the  authointy  to  intercept 
an  oral  communication  and  use  the  in- 
formation thus  secured  as  evidence? 
Would  he  have  any  authority  outside  of 
the  guidelines  laid  down  in  the  convic- 
tion in  the  Katz  case? 

Mr.  T\T3INGS.  He  would  not.  Our  def- 
inition is  intended  to  reflect  the  piin- 
ciples  of  Katz. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  not  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  de- 
scribe the  Katz  case  and  give  it  wide 
meaning.  Actually,  the  Kat:'.  case  was 
reversed. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  reversed  because 
the  officers  did  not  secure  a  proper  war- 
rant before  intercepting  the  communi- 
cation? 

It  has  been  argued  during  this  debate 
that  the  Katz  case  is  broad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Katz  case  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Justice  Stewakt  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  petitioner  was  convicted  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia under  an  eight-count  indictment 
charging  him  with  transmitting  wagering 
Information  by  telephone  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Miami  and  Boston,  in  violation  of  a  federal 
statute.'  At  trial  the  Government  was  per- 


mitted, over  the  petitioner's  objectimi.  m 
Introduce  evidence  of  the  petitioner's  end  of 
telephone  conversations,  overheard  by  FBI 
agents  who  had  attached  an  electronic  listen- 
ing and  recording  device  to  the  outside  of 
the  public  telephone  booth  from  which  he 
liad  placed  his  calls.  In  afBrmlng  his  convic- 
tion, the  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  con- 
tention that  the  recordings  had  been 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, because  "|tlhere  was  no  physical 
entrance  into  the  area  occupied  by  |the  peti- 
tioner!."-' We  granted  certiorari  in  order  t:) 
consider  the  constitutional  question  thus 
presented.' 

The  petitioner  has  phrased  those  question* 
as  follows: 

"A.  Whether  a  public  telephone  booth  Is 
a  constitutionally  protected  urea  ko  that  evi- 
dence obtained  by  attaching  an  electronic 
listening  recording  device  to  the  top  of  .such 
a  booth  is  obtained  in  violation  of  the  right 
to  privacy  of  the  user  of  the  bootli 

"B.  Whether  physical  penctrutlou  of  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  area  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  search  and  seizure  can  be  said  to  be 
violative  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
United  Stiites  Constitution." 

We  decline  to  adopt  this  formulation  of 
the  Issues.  In  the  first  place,  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  Fourth  Amendment  problems  Is  not 
necessarily  promoted  by  Incantation  of  the 
phrase  "constitutionally  protected  urea." 
Secondly,  the  Fourth  Amendment  cannot  be 
translated     into     a     general     co'istltutional 


1  18  U.S.C.  §  1084.  That  statute  provides  in 
pertinent  part: 

"(a)  Whoever  being  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  betting  or  wagering  knowingly  uses  a 
wire  communication  facility  for  the  trans- 
mission in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
bets  or  wagers  or  Information  assisting  in  the 
placing  of  t)ets  or  wagers  on  any  sporting 
event  or  contest,  or  for  the  transmission  of  a 


wire  communication  which  entitles  the  re- 
cipient to  receive  money  or  credit  as  a  result 
of  bete  or  wagers,  or  for  Information  assisting 
in  the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  transmission  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  Information  for 
use  III  news  reporting  of  s]X)rang  events  or 
contests,  or  for  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion assisting  in  the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers 
on  a  sporting  event  or  contest  from  a  State 
where  betting  on  that  sporting  event  or  con- 
test is  legal  Into  a  State  in  which  Eurh  bet- 
ting Is  legal." 

-369F.  2d  130,  134. 

^386  U.S.  954.  The  petition  lor  certiorari 
also  challenged  the  validity  of  a  warrant  au- 
thorizing the  search  of  Uie  petitioner's  prem- 
ises. In  light  of  our  disposition  of  this  case, 
we  do  not  reach  that  Issue. 

We  find  no  merit  in  the  petitioner's  fur- 
ther suggestion  that  his  Indictment  must  be 
dismissed.  After  his  conviction  v.-as  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  testified  before 
a  federal  grand  Jury  concerning  the  charges 
involved  here.  Because  he  was  compelled  lo 
testify  pursuant  to  a  grant  of  Immunity.  48 
Stat  1096.  (IS  amended.  47  U.S.C.  5  409(M. 
it  is  clear  that  the  fruit  of  his  testimony 
cannot  be  used  :. gainst  him  in  any  future 
trial.  But  the  petitioner  asks  for  more.  He 
contends  that  his  conviction  must  be  vacated 
and  the  charges  against  him  dismissed  lest 
he  be  "subjected  to  (aj  penalty  ...  on  ac- 
count of  (a1  .  .  .  matter  .  .  .  concerning  which 
lie   I  was]   compelled   ...  to  testify  "  47 

use.  ?  409(/i .  Frank  v.  Vnited  States.  347  F. 
2d  486  We  disagree.  In  relevant  par'.  5  409(/| 
substantially  repeats  the  language  of  the 
Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  1893  27  SUt. 
443  49  U.S.C,  5  46,  which  was  Congress'  re- 
sponse to  this  Court's  statement  that  an  Im- 
munity statute  can  supplant  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion only  If  it  affords  adequate  protection 
from  future  prosecution  or  conviction. 
Counsdman  v.  Hitchcock.  142  VS.  547. 
585-586.  The  statutory  provision  here 
involved  was  designed  to  provide  such 
protecOon.  see  Brown  v.  Vmted  States. 
359  U£.  41.  45-46,  not  to  confer  im- 
munltv  from  punishment  pursuant  to  a  prior 
proeecutlon  and  adjudication  of  guilt.  Cf. 
Rcina  v.  Vnited  States.  364  VB.  507,  613-514. 
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"right  to  privacy."  That  Amendment  pro- 
tects individual  privacy  against  certain  kinds 
of  governmental  Intrusion,  but  ite  protec- 
tions go  further,  and  often  have  nothing  to 
do  with  privacy  at  all.'  Other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  protect  personal  privacy 
from  other  forms  of  governmental  invasion.'^ 
But  the  protection  of  a  person's  general  right 
to  privacy— hlB  right  to  be  let  alone  by  other 
people " — is.  like  the  protection  of  his  prop- 
erty and  of  his  very  life,  left  largely  to  the 
law  of  the  Individual  States.' 

Because  of  the  misleading  way  the  issues 
have  been  formulated,  the  parties  have  at- 
tached great  significance  to  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  telephone  booth  from  which  the 
petitioner  placed  his  calls.  The  petitioner  hsis 
strenuously  argued  that  the  booth  was  a 
■•constitutionally  protected  area  "  The  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  with  equal  vigor 
thiit  it  was  not.-  But  this  effort  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  given  'area,"  viewed  in  the 
abstract.  Is  •constitutionally  protected'^  de- 
flects attention  from  the  problem  presented 
by  this  case.^  For  the  Fourth  Amendment 
protects  people,  not  places  What  a  person 
knowingly  exposes  to  the  public,  even  in  his 
own  home  or  office,  is  not  a  subject  of  Fourth 
Amendment  protection.  See  Lncis  v.  United 
States.  385  V  S  206.  '210:  United  States  v  Lee. 
274  US  559.  5«3  But  What  he  seeks  to  iJre- 
serve  a»  private,  even  in  an  area  accessible  to 
the    public,    may    be    constitutionally    pro- 


•  •The  average  man  would  very  likely  not 
have  his  feelings  soothed  any  more  by  having 
his  property  seized  openly  than  by  having  it 
seized  privately  and  by  stealth.  .  .  .  And  a 
person  can  be  Just  as  much,  if  not  more, 
irritated,  annoyed  and  injured  by  an  un- 
ceremonious public  ivrresl  by  a  policeman 
as  he  is  by  a  seizure  in  the  privacy  of  his 
office  or  home"  Grisivold  v.  Connecticut .  381 
U  S  479,  509  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mh.  Jus- 
tice Black)  . 

The  First  Amendment,  for  example.  Im- 
poses '.imit.itions  upon  governmental  abridg- 
ment of  "freedom  to  associate  and  privacy  m 
ones  associations  ■'  NAACP  v  Alabama.  357 
US.  449.  462.  The  Third  Amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  the  unconsented  peacetime 
quartering  of  soldiers  protects  another  aspect 
of  privacy  from  governmental  intrusion.  To 
some  extent,  the  Fifth  Amendment  too  •'re- 
r^.ects  the  Constltt. tlons  concern  for  ...'... 
tr.e  right  of  each  individual  "to  a  private 
enclave  where  he  may  lead  a  private  life."  '  " 
Tehan  v  Shott.  382  U.S.  406.  416.  Virtually 
every  governmental  action  Interferes  with 
personal  privacy  to  some  degree.  The  ques- 
tion in  each  case  is  whether  that  interferenc* 
violates  a  command  of  tlie  United  States 
Constitution. 

'  See  Warren  &  Brandeis,  The  Right  to 
Privacy,  4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193   (1890). 

See.  e.  g..  Time.  Inc.  v  Hill.  385  U.S.  374.' 
C:  Breard  v.  Alexander.  341  U.S.  622;  Kovacs 
V    Cooper.  336  U  S.  77. 

"  In  support  of  their  respective  claims,  the 
parties  have  compiled  competing  lists  of 
protected  areas'  for  our  consideration.  It 
appears  to  be  common  ground  that  a  private 
home  is  such  an  area.  Weeks  v.  United  Stages, 
232  U  S.  383.  but  that  an  open  field  is  not, 
Hester  v.  United  States.  265  U.S.  57.  Defend- 
ing the  inclusion  of  a  telephone  booth  in  his 
list  the^etitioner  cites  United  States  v. 
Stunv-^!32  F.  Supp  -896.  and  United  States  v. 
Mad:.-,cm.  32  L.  W.  2243  |D.  C.  Ct.  Gen.  Sess.)  . 
Urginc;  that  the  telephone  booth  should  be 
excluded,  the  Government  finds  support  in 
United  States  v.  Borgese.  235  F    Supp.  286. 

'  It  is  true  that  this  Cotu-t  has  occasionally 
described  its  conclusions  in  terms  of  "con- 
stitutionally protected  areas."  see.  e.  g., 
Silverman  v  United  States.  3f5  US.  505.  510. 
512;  Lope3  v.  United  States.  373  U.S.  427, 
438-439;  Berger  v.  New  York.  388  U.S.  41,  37, 
59,  but  we  have  never  suggested  that  this 
cuncept  can  serve  as  a  talismanic  solution  to 
e.-r.    Pl  .L.--.h   .\niendment  problem. 


tected.  See  Rios  v.  United  States.  364  U.S.  253; 
Ei  parte  Jackson.  96  US.  727,  733. 

The  Government  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
telephone  booth  from  which  the  petitioner 
made  his  calls  was  constructed  partly  of 
glass,  so  that  he  was  as  visible  after  he 
entered  it  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
remained  ovitside.  But  what  he  sought  to 
exclude  when  he  entered  the  booth  was  not 
the  intruding  eye— it  was  the  uninvited  ear. 
He  did  not  shed  his  right  to  do  so  simply 
because  he  made  his  calls  from  a  place  where 
he  might  be  seen.  No  less  thanan  Individual 
In  a  business  office, '"  in  a  friend's  apart- 
ment." or  In  a  taxlcab.  -  a  person  in  a  tele- 
phone booth  may  rely  upon  the  protection 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  One  who  occupies 
it.  shuts  the  door  behind  him,  and  pays  the 
toll  that  permits  him  to  place  a  call  is  surely 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  words  he  utters 
Into  the  mouthpiece  will  not  be  broadcast  to 
the  world.  To  read  the  Constitution  more 
narrowly  is  to  Ignore  the  vital  role  that  the 
public  telephone  has  come  to  play  in  private 
communication. 

The  Government  contends,  however,  that 
the  activities  of  its  agents  in  this  case 
should  not  be  tested  by  Fourth  Amendment 
requirements,  for  the  surveillance  technique 
they  employed  involved  no  physical  penetra- 
tion of  the  telephone  booth  from  which  the 
petitioner  placed  his  calls.  It  Is  true  that  the 
absence  of  such  penetration  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  foreclose  further  Fourth  Amend- 
ment inquiry,  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277 
US  438.  457.  464.  466;  Goldman  v.  United 
States.  316  US  129.  134-136.  for  that  Amend- 
ment was  thought  to  limit  only  searches  and 
seizures  of  tangible  property."  But  "|t|he 
premise  that  property  interests  control  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  search  and  seize 
has  been  discredited."  Warden  v.  Hayden, 
387  US  294.  304.  Thus,  although  a  closely 
divided  Court  supposed  in  Olmstead  that 
surveillance  without  any  trespass  and  With- 
out the  seizure  of  any  material  object  Jell 
outside  the  ambit  of  the  Constitution,  we 
have  since  departed  from  the  narrow  view 
on  which  that  decision  rested.  Indeed,  we 
have  expressly  held  that  Fourth  Amend- 
ment governs  not  only  the  seizure  of  tangible 
items,  but  extends  as  well  to  the  recording  of 
oral  staSements  overheard  without  any 
"technical  trespass  under  .  .  .  local  property 
law.  "  Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  US,  505. 
511.  Once  this  much  is  acknowledged,  and 
once  It  is  recognized  that  the  Fotirth  Amend- 
ment protects  people — and  not  simply 
"areas" — against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  reach  of 
that  Amendment  cannot  turn  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  physical  intrusion 
into  any  given  enclostu'e. 

We  conclude  that  the  underpinnings  of 
Olmstead  and  Goldman  have  been  so  eroded 
by  our  subsequent  decisions  that  the  "tres- 
pass" doctrine^Wiere  enunciated  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  controlling.  The  Gov- 
ernments  activities  in  electronically  listen- 
ing to  and  recording  the  petitioner's  words 
violated  the  privacy  upon  which  he  Justi- 
fiably relied  while  using  the  telephone  booth 
and  thus  constituted  a  "search  •■^iiid  seizure" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment The  fact  that  the  electronic  device  em- 
ployed to  achieve  that  end  did  not  happen  to 
penetrate  the  wall  of  the  booth  can  have  no 
constitution.il  significance. 

The  question  remaining  for  decision,  then, 
is  whether  the  search  and  seizure  conducted 
in  this  case  complied  with  constitutional 
standards.  In  that  regard,  the  Government's 


position  Is  that  its  agents  acted  in  an  en- 
tirely defensible  manner:  They  did  not  begin 
their  electronic  surveillance  until  investiga- 
tion of  the  petitioner's  activities  had  estab- 
lished a  strong  probability  that  he  was  using 
the  telephone  in  question  to  transmit  gam- 
bling information  to  jjersons  in  other  States, 
in  violation  of  federal  law.  Moreover,  the 
surveillance  was  limited,  both  in  scope  and 
in  duration,  to  the  specific  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  contents  of  the  petitioner's  un- 
lawful telephonic  communications.  The 
agents  confined  their  surveillance  to  the 
brief  periods  during  which  he  used  the  tele- 
phone booth."  and  they  took  great  care  to 
overhear  only  the  conversations  of  the  peti- 
tioner himself.'^ 

Accepting  this  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment's actions  is  accurate,  it  is  clear  that 
this  surveillance  was  so  narrowly  circum- 
scribed that  a  duly  authorized  magistrate, 
properly  notified  of  the  need  for  such  in- 
vestlgntion,  speclficaUy  informed  of  the  t>asls 
on  which  it  was  to  proceed,  and  clearly  ap- 
prised of  the  precise  intrusion  it  would  en- 
tall,  could  constitutionally  have  auUiorlzed, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  the  very  limited 
search  and  seizure  that  the  Government  as- 
serts in  fact  took  place.  Only  last  Term  we 
sustained  the  validity  of  such  an  authoriza- 
tion, holding  that,  under  sufficiently  "precise 
and  discriminate  circumstances,"  a  federal 
court  may  empower  government  agents  to 
employ  a  concealed  electronic  device  "for  the 
narrow  and  particularized  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  the  .  .  .  allegations"  of 
a  "detailed  factual  affidavit  alleging  the  com- 
mission of  a  specific  criminal  offense."  Osborn 
V,  United  States.  385  U  S.  323,  329-330.  Dis- 
cussing that  holding,  the  Court  In  Berger  v. 
New  York.  388  U,  S.  41,  said  that  "the  order 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  electronic  device" 
in  Osborn  "afforded  similar  protections  to 
those  ,  ,  ,  of  conventional  warrants  author- 
izing the  seizure  of  tangible  evidence." 
Through  those  protections,  "no  great  In- 
vasion of  privacy  was  permitted  than  was 
necessary  under  the  circumstances, "  Id.,  at 
57,     Here,  too,  a  similar  Judicial  order  could 


■"  Sili'ertone  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States, 
251  U.S.  385. 

"  Jones  V.  United  States.  362  U.S.  257. 

"Rios  V.  United  States.  364  US.  253. 

■'  See  Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277  U.S. 
438.  464-466.  We  do  not  deal  in  this  case 
with  the  law  of  detention  or  arrest  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment. 
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"  Based  upon  their  previous  visual  obser- 
vations of  the  petitioner,  the  agents  cor- 
rectly predicted  that  he  would  use  the  tele- 
phone Ixioth  for  several  minutes  at  .'vpproxi- 
mately  the  same  time  each  morning.  The 
petitioner  was  subjected  to  electronic  sur- 
veillance only  during  this  predetermined 
period.  Six  recordings,  averaging  some  three 
minutes  each,  were  obtained  and  admitted 
in  evidence.  They  preserved  the  petitioner's 
end  of  conversations  concerning  the  placing 
of  bets  and  the  receipt  of  wagering  infor- 
mation. 

■"'  On  the  single  occasion  when  the  state- 
ments of  another  person  were  inadvertently 
intercepted,  the  agents  refrained  from  lis- 
tening to  them. 

'"  Although  the  protections  afforded  the 
petitioner  in  Osborn  were  ".<!imilar  .  ,  ,  to 
thc»e  ,  ,  ,  of  conventional  warrants."  they 
were  not  identical.  A  conventional  warrant 
ordinarily  serves  to  notify  the  suspect  of  an 
intended  search.  But  if  Osborn  had  been  told 
in  .advance  that  federal  officers  intended  to 
record  his  conversations,  the  point  of  making 
stich  recordings  would  obviottsly  liave  been 
lost;  the  evidence  in  question  could  not  have 
been  obtained.  In  omitting  .tny  requirement 
of  advance  notice,  the  federal  court  that 
authorized  electronic  surveillance  in  Osborn 
simply  recognized,  as  has  this  Court,  that 
officers  need  not  announce  their  ptu-pose  be- 
fore conducting  an  otheru-ise  atithorized 
search  if  such  an  announcement  would  pro- 
voke the  escape  of  the  susp)ect  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  critical  evidence.  See  Ker  v.  Cali/ornia, 
374  U.S.  23,  37-41. 

Although  some  have  thought  that  this 
"exception  to  the  notice  requirement  where 
exigent  circumstances  are  present."  id.,  at  39. 
should  be  deemed  inapplicable  where  police 


have  accommodated  "the  legitimate  needs  of 
law  enforcement"  '■  by  authorizing  the  care- 
fully limited  use  of  electronic  surveillance. 

The   Government    urges   that,   because   its 
agents  relied  upon  the  decisions  In  Olmstead 
and  Goldman,  and  because  they  did  no  more 
here   than    they    might    properly   have   done 
vrtth  prior  judicial  sanction,  we  should  retro- 
actively validate  their  conduct.  That  we  can- 
not do.  It  is  apparent  that  the  agents  In  this 
case  acted  with  restraint.  Yet  the  inescapable 
fact   is   that   this   restraint  wmT  imposed   by 
the    agents    themselves,    not  yby    a    judicial 
officer,  Tliey  were  not  requlr«l,  before  com- 
mencing the  search,  to  present  their  estimate 
of  probable  cavise  for  detached  scrutiny  by  a 
neutral  magistrate.  They  were  not  compelled, 
during   the   conduct  of   the  search   itself,   to 
observe  precise  limits  established  in  advance 
by  a  specific  court  order.  Nor  were  they  di- 
rected, after  the  search  had  been  completed, 
to  notify  the  authorizing  magistrate  in  detail 
of  all  that  had  been  seized.  In  the  absence  of 
such  safeguards,   this  Court  has  never  sus- 
tained a  search   upon  the  sole  ground  that 
officers  reasonably  expected  to  find  evidence 
of   a  particular  crime   and   voluntarily   con- 
fined   their   activities   to  the   least  intrusive 
means   consistent    with    that   end     Searches 
conducted  without  warrants  have  been  held 
unlawful     "notwithstanding    facts    unques- 
tionably showing  probable  cause."  Agnello  v. 
United  States.  269  U.S.  20.  33,  for  the  Con- 
stitution  requires  "that  the  deliberate,   im- 
partial judgment  of  a  Judicial  officer  .  .      be 
interposed     between     the    citizen     and     the 
police  ..."    Wong    Sun    v.    United    States. 
371   U.S.  471,  481-482.  "Over  and  again  this 
Court  has  emphasized  that  the  mandate  of 
the  I  Fourth  I  Amendment  requires  adherence 
to  Judicial  processes."  United  States  v.  Jeffers. 
342  U.S.  48.  51,  and  that  searches  conducted 
outside    the   judicial    process,   without   prior 
approval  by  Judge  or  magistrate,  are  per  se 
unreasonable     under     the     Fourth     Amend- 
ment '"'—subject    only    to    a    few   specifically 
established  and  well-delineated  exceptions." 


It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  how  any  of  those 
exceptions  could  ever  apply  to  the  sort  of 
search  and  seizure  Involved  in  this  case.  Even 
electronic  surveillance  substantially  contem- 
poraneous with  an  individual's  arrest  could 
hardly  be  deemed  an  "incident"  of  that 
arrest.="  Nor  could  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance without  prior  authorization  be  Jus- 
tified on  grounds  of  '"hot  pursuit."  -'  And,  of 
course,  the  very  nature  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance precludes  its  use  pursuant  to  the  sus- 
pect's consent. -- 

Tlie  Government  does  not  question  these 
basic  principles.  Rather,  It  urges  the  creation 
of  a  new  exception  to  cover  this  case.^  It 
argues  that  surveillance  of  a  telephone  booth 
should  be  exempted  from  the  usual  require- 
ment of  advance  authorization  by  a  magis- 
trate upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause.  We 
cannot  agree  Omission  of  such  authorization 
"bypasses  the  safeguards  jirovlded  by  on  ob- 
jective predetermiri.ition  of  probable  cause, 
and  substitutes  instead  the  tar  less  reliable 
procedure  of  an  aftor-the-event  Justification 
for  the  .  .  .  search,  too  likely  to  be  subtly 
influenced  by  the  familiar  shortcomings  of 
hindsight  Judgment,"  Heck  v,  Ohio,  379  U.S. 
89.  96. 

And  bypassing  a  neutral  predetermination 
of  the  scope  of  a  .search  leaves  individuals 
secure  from  Fourth  Amendment  violations 
"only  in  the  discretion  of  the  pohce."  Id.. 
at  97. 

These  considerations  do  not  \anlsh  when 
the  search  in  question  is  transferred  from 
the  setting  of  a  home,  an  office,  or  .i  hotel 
room  to  that  ol  a  telephone  booth.  Wherever 
a  man  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  know  that 
he  will  remain  free  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  government  agents 
here  ignored  "the  procedure  of  antecedent 
justification  .  ,  ,  that  is  central  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment."  -'  a  procedure  that  we  hold  to 
be  a  constitutional  precondition  of  the  kind 
of  electronic  surveillance  Involved  in  this 
case.  Because  the  surveillance  here  failed  to 
meet   that  condition,  and  bccau.se  it  led   to 


enter  a  home  before  its  occupants  are  aware 
that  officers  are  present,  id.,  at  55-58  (opin- 
ion of  Mr.  JrsTicE  Brennani,  the  rea.sons 
for  such  a  limitation  have  no  bearing  here. 
However  true  it  may  be  that  "|1  Innocent 
citizens  should  not  suffer  the  shock,  fright 
or  embarrassment  attendant  upon  an  unan- 
nounced police  intrusion."  id.,  at  57,  :'.nd 
that  "the  requirement  of  awareness  . 
sen'es  to  minimize  the  hazards  of  the  officers" 
dangerous  calling."'  id.,  at  57-58.  these  con- 
siderations are  not  relevant  to  the  problems 
presented  by  Judicially  authorized  electronic 
surveillance. 

Nor  do  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure impyose  an  inflexatale  requirement  of 
prior  notice.  Rule  41(d)  does  require  federal 
officers  to  serve  upon  the  person  searched  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  describing 
the  material  obtained,  but  it  does  not  invari- 
ably require  that  this  be  done  before  the 
search  takes  place.  Nordelli  v.  United  States. 
24  F.  2d  665,  666-667. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  in  Osborn 
was  unaware  that  his  words  were  being  elec- 
tronically transcribed  did  not  prevent  this 
Court  from  sustaining  his  conviction,  and 
did  not  prevent  the  Court  in  Berger  from 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the 
recording  device  sanctioned  in  Osborn  was 
entirely   lawful.   388  U.S.   41.   57. 

■Lopez  V.  United  States,  373  U.S.  427.  464 
(dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan). 
;^See,  e.g..  Jones  v.  United  States.  357  U.S. 
493  497-499;  Rios  v.  United  States.  364  U.S. 
253.  261;  Chapman  v.  United  States,  365 
U.S.  610.  C13-615;  Stoner  v.  Cali/ornia.  376 
U.S.  483,  486--i87. 

"•See.  e.g..  Carroll  v.  United  States.  267 
U.S.  132,  153,  156;  McDonald  v.  United  States, 
335  U.S.  451.  454-456;  Brinegar  v.  United 
States.  338  US  160,  174-177;  Cooper  v.  Cali- 
lornia.  386  US,  58;  Warden  v.  Hayden.  387 
U.S.  294,  298-300. 


■  In  Agnello  v.  United  States.  269  U.S.  20. 
30.   the  Court  stated   •'The  right  without  a 
search  warrant  contemporaneously  to  search 
persons  lawfully  arrested   while  committing 
crime    and    to   search    the    place    where    the 
arrest    is    made    in   order    to   find    and   seize 
things  connected  with  the  crime  as  its  fruits 
or  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  committed, 
as  well  :is  weapons  and  other  things  to  effect 
an  escape  from  custody,  is  not  to  be  doubted." 
Whatever  one's  view  of  'the  long-standing 
practice  of  searching  for  other  proofs  of  guilt 
within  the  control  of  the  accused  found  upon 
arrest,"    United    States    v.    Rahinowitz.    339 
U.S.    56.    61;    cf.    id.,    at    71-79     (dissenting 
opinion    of    Mr.    Justice    Frankfurter),    the 
concept    of    an    "incidental"    search    cannot 
readily  be  extended  to  Include  surreptitious 
surveillance  of  an  individual  either  immedi- 
ately before  or  immediately  after,  his  arrest. 
-Although     ""|t|he     Fourth     Amendment 
does   not  require   police  officers   to  delay  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  if  to  do  so 
would    gravely    endanger   their    lives   or   the 
lives  of  others."'  Warden  v.  Hayden.  387  U.S. 
294.    298-299.    there    .seenis    little    likelihood 
that  electronic  surveillance  would  be  a  realis- 
tic possibility  in  a  situation  so  fraught  with 
tirgency. 

--  .\  search  to  which  an  individual  consents 
meets  Fourth  Amendment  requirements.  Zap 
v.  United  States.  328  U.S.  624.  but  of  course 
"the  usefulness  of  electronic  surveillance  de- 
pends oa  lack  of  notice  to  the  suspect." 
r,ope3  v.  United  States.  373  U.S.  427.  463 
( dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  ) . 
■  Whether  safeguards  other  thin  prior  au- 
thorization by  a  magistrate  would  satisfy 
the  Fourth  Amendment  in  a  situation  involv- 
ing the  national  security  is  a  question  not 
presented  by  this  case. 

■'See   Osborn   v.    United  States.  385  U.   S. 
323.  330. 


tlie    petitioner's    conviction,    the    judgment 
must  be  reversed. 
/(  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshai.i-  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr  Jis- 
TicE  Brennan  Joins,  concurring. 

While  I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Ct)iirt,  I  feel 
compelled  to  reply  to  the  separate  concur- 
ring opinion  of  my  Brother  WiirrE,  which  I 
view  Its  a  wholly  unwarranted  green  light 
lor  the  Executive  Branch  to  resort  to  elec- 
tronic e<ivesdropping  without  a  warrant  in 
cases  which  the  Executive  Branch  Itself  la- 
bels "national  security"'  matters. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Attorney 
General  is  a  magistrate.  In  matters  where 
they  believe  national  security  may  be  In- 
volved they  are  not  detached,  disinterested, 
and  netitral  as  a  court  or  inagistnite  must 
he.  Under  the  separation  of  p<-)WPrE  created 
by  the  Caiistllutlon.  the  Executive  Branch 
18  not  supposed  to  be  neutral  and  disinter- 
ested, Itather  it  should  vigorously  investi- 
gate and  prevent  lireaches  of  national  secu- 
rity and  i>ro6ecule  those  who  violate  the 
pertinent  lederal  laws.  The  President  and 
Attorney  General  are  properly  Interested 
parties,  cast  in  the  role  of  adversary,  in  na- 
tional security  cases.  Tliey  may  even  l>e  the 
Intended  victims  of  subversive  tu-tlon.  Since 
spies  and  saboteurs  aVe  a.s  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  as  sus- 
pected gamblers  like  petitioner,  I  cannot 
;tgree  that  where  spies  and  saboteurs  arc  in- 
volved adequate  protection  of  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  is  ;is5ured  when  the  Pres- 
ident .and  Attorney  Gencrol  assume  both  the 
position  of  adversary-and-prosecutor  and 
disinterested,  neutral  magistrate. 

Tliere  Is,  so  far  as  I  understand  constitu- 
tional history,  no  dl.stlnctton  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  between  types  of  crimes. 
Article  III,  S  3,  gives  "treason"  a  very  nar- 
row definition  and  puts  restrictions  on  Its 
proof.  But  the  Fourth  Amendment  draws  no 
lines  between  various  substantive  offen.ses. 
The  arrests  in  ca.ses  of  "hot  pursuit"  and 
tlie  arrests  on  visible  or  other  evidence  of 
probable  cau.se  cut  across  the  board  and  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  kind  ol  crime. 

I  would  respect  the  present  lines  of  dis- 
tinction and  not  improvise  because  a  partlc- 
uKar  crime  seems  particulrh-ly  heinous.  When 
the  Framers  took  that  step.  :us  they  did  with 
treason,  the  worst  crime  of  all,  they  made 
their  purpose  manifest. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concurring. 
'  I  join  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  I 
read  to  hold  only  (a)  that  an  enclosed  tele- 
phone booth  is  an  area  where,  like  a  home. 
Weeks  v.  United  States.  232  U.S.  383.  and  un- 
like a  field,  Hester  v.  United  States.  265  U.S. 
57.  a  person  has  a  constitutionally  protected 
reasonable  expectation  of  privacy;  (bl  that 
electronic  .is  well  as  physical  intrusion  into 
a  place  that  is  in  this  sense  private  may  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment; and  ic)  that  the  invasion  of  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  area  by  icderal  au- 
thorities IS.  as  the  Court  has  long  held,  pre- 
sumptively inreasonable  in  the  absence  of 
a  search  warrant. 

.Vs  the  Court"s  opinion  states,  the  Fourth 
Amendment  protects  people,  not  places."' 
The  question,  however,  is  what  protection  it 
affords  to  those  people.  Generally,  as  licre, 
the  an.swer  to  that  question  requires  ref- 
erence to  a  "place  "  My  understanding  of 
the  rule  that  has  cmerred  irom  pior  deci- 
sions is  that  there  is  a  twofold  requirement, 
first  that  a  person  h.is  exhibited  iin  actu.il 
(subjective I  expectation  of  privacy  ..nd,  sec- 
ond, that  the  expectation  be  one  ihat  ,soci- 
ety  Is  prepared  to  recognize  as  "reasonable." 
Thus  a  man's  home  is.  for  most  purposes,  a 
place  where  he  expects  privacy,  taut  objects, 
activities,  or  statements  that  he  exposes  to 
the  "plain  view"  of  outsiders  :ire  not  "pro- 
tected"' becau.sc  no  intention  to  keep  them 
to  himself  has  been  exhibited.  On  the  other 
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hand,  conversations  In  the  open  would  not 
be  protected  against  being  overheard,  for 
the  expectation  of  privacy  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  be  unreasonable.  Cf. 
Hester  v.  United  States,  supr<^. 

The  critical  fact  in  Uils  case  Is  that  "jolne 
who  occupies  It.  [a  telephone  booth)  sliuts 
the  door  behind  him,  and  pays  the  toll  that 
permits  him  to  place  a  call  Is  surely  entitled 
to  assume"  that  his  conversation  is  not  be- 
ing Intercepted.  Ante.  p.  352.  The  point  is  not 
that  the  booth  is  "accessible  to  the  public" 
at  other  times,  ante,  p.  351,  but  that  it  Is 
a  temporarily  private  place  wliooe  momen- 
tary occupants'  e.xpectatlons  of  freedom  from 
intrusion  are  recognized  as  re;isonable.  Cf. 
Itios  V.  United  States.  364  US.  253. 

In  Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  US.  505. 
we  held  that  eavesdropping  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  electronic  device  that  pene- 
trated the  premises  occupied  by  petitioner 
was  a  violation  of  the  Fouth  Amendment. 

That  case  esUibllshed  that  interception  of 
conversations  reasonably  Intended  to  be  pri- 
vate could  constitute  a  "search  and  seizure," 
and  that  the  examination  or  takine  of  phys- 
ical property  was  not  required.  This  view 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  followed  in 
Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  US.  471.  at 
485  and  Bfj-^er  v.  New  York.  388  US.  41.  at 
51.  Also  cotupare  Osborn  v.  United  States, 
385  U  S.  323,  at  327.  In  Silverman  we  found 
it  unnecessary  to  re-examine  Goldman  v. 
United  States.  316  US.  129,  which  had  held 
that  electronic  surveillance  accomplished 
without  the  physical  penetration  of  peti- 
tioner's premises  by  a  tangible  object  did  not 
violate  the  Fourth  Amendment.  This  case 
requires  us  to  reconsider  Goldman,  and  I 
agree  that  it  should  now  be  overruled.*  Its 
limitation  on  Fourth  Amendment  protection 
Is,  in  the  present  day.  bad  physics  as  well  as 
bad  law,  for  reasonable  expectations  of  pri- 
vacy may  be  defeated  by  electronic  as  well 
.IS  physical  invasion. 

Finally.  I  do  not  read  the  Court's  opinion 
to  declare  that  no  interception  of  a  conver- 
sation one-half  of  which  occurs  In  a  public 
telephone  booth  can  be  reasonable  In  the 
absence  of  a  warrant.  As  elsewhere  under  the 
Fourth  Amendnient,  warrants  are  the  gen- 
eral rule,  to  which  the  legitimate  needs  of 
law  enforcement  may  demand  specific  ex- 
ceptions. It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
any  such  excepiions  when  an  appropriate 
occasion  presents  itself,  and  I  agree  with 
the  Court   that   this  is   not  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Whtte.  concurring. 

I  agree  that  the  official  surveillance  of  pe- 
titioner's telephone  conversations  in  a  pub- 
lic booth  must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
reasonableness  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment and  that  on  the  record  now  before  us 
the  particular  sur%'eillance  undertaken  was 
unreasonable  absent  a  warrant  properly  au- 
thorizing it.  This  application  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  need  not  interfere  with  legltl- 
nute  needs  of  law  enforcement.  •  • 


•I  also  think  that  the  course  of  develop- 
ment evinced  by  Silverman,  supra,  Wong 
Sun,  supra,  Bergcr,  supra,  and  today's  deci- 
sion must  be  recognized  as  overruling  Olm- 
stead  v.  United  States.  277  U.  S.  438.  which 
essentially  rested  on  the  ground  that  con- 
versations were  not  subject  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

••In  previous  cases,  which  are  undisturbed 
by  today's  decision,  the  Court  has  upheld, 
as  reasonable  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
admission  at  trial  of  evidence  obtained  ( 1 ) 
by  an  undercover  police  agent  to  whom  a  de- 
fendant speaks  without  knowledge  that  he 
Is  In  the  employ  of  the  police.  Hoffa  v.  United 
States.  385  U.  S  293  (1966):  (2)  by  a  record- 
ing device  hidden  on  the  person  of  such  an 
informant,  Lopez  v.  United  States,  373  U.  S. 
427  ( 1963  I ;  Osborn  v.  United  States.  385  U.  S. 
323  (1966);  and  i3)  by  a  policeman  listen- 
ing to  the  secret  micro-wave  transmissions 
of  an  agent  conversing  with  the  defendant  in 


In  Joining  the  Coiu-t's  opinion.  I  note  the 
Court's  acknowledgment  that  tiiere  are  cir- 
cumstances In  which  It  l<  reasonable  to  search 
without  a  warrant.  In  this  connection.  In 
footnote  23  the  Court  points  out  that  to- 
day's decision  doee  not  reacJi  national  secu- 
rity cases.  Wiretapping  to  protect  the  sectuity 
of  the  Nation  lias  been  authorized  by  suc- 
cessive Presidents.  The  present  Administra- 
tion would  apparently  save  national  security 
cases  from  restrictions  against  wiretapping. 
See  Berger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41,  112-118 
(1967)  (WHrrE,  J.,  dissenting).  We  should  not 
require  the  warrant  procedure  and  the  mag- 
istrate's Judgment  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  chief  legal  officer,  the 
Attorney  General,  has  considered  the  require- 
ments of  'national  security  and  authcuized 
electronic  surveillance  as  rcasonble. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Katz  case  is  nar- 
row. The  Katz  case  holds  that  the  con- 
ditions for  securing  a  search  warrant  to 
intercept  a  wire  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  required  to  secure  a  search 
warrant  to 'search  a  person's  premises. 

Mr.  TYDI^JGS.  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  made.  The  Katz  case  does  provide 
limited  and  rigid  restrictions.  The  intent 
of  this  bill  is  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  the  Katz  case,  and  that  any  private 
individual  would  have  the  same  protec- 
tion, under  title  III.  from  a  private  tapper 
that  he  would  have  from  a  police  tapper, 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  Katz 
case  as  well  as  imder  the  provisions  of 
title  m. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  the  Senator's 
statement  is  that  in  order  for  the  title 
and  section  to  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  oral  commimications,  the  same  pro- 
cedures as  outlined  in  the  Katz  case  must 
be  followed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Again.  I  i-opeat,  \\e  even  went  further 
in  the  pri\ate  area.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  manager  of  tile  bill  worked  out 
the  perfecting  amendment  and  accepted 
it  fi'oin  the  Scrrator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  there  .is  one  final 
exception,  as  I  imderstand  it — that  if 
one  of  the  parties  to  an  oi-al  commimica- 
tion  consents  that  the  conversation  may 
be  intercepted  and  the  contents  used  in 
court,  that  is  permissible. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  But  we  even  limit 
that  interception,  even  when  it  is  a  party 
to  the  communication,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  intercepted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting any  criminal  or  tortious  act  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  any  other  in- 
jurious act.  We  have  gone  about  as  far 


another  location.  On  Lee  v.  United  States, 
343  U.  3.  747  (1952).  When  one  man  speaks 
to  another  he  takes  all  the  risks  ordinarily 
Inherent  in  so  doing.  Including  the  risk  that 
the  man  to  whom  he  speaks  will  make  public 
what  he  has  heard.  The  Fourth  Amendment 
does  not  protect  against  unreliable  (or  law- 
abiding)  associates.  Hoffa  v.  United  States, 
supra.  It  is  but  a  logical  and  reasonable  ex- 
tension of  this  principle  that  a  man  take 
the  risk  that  his  hearer,  free  to  memorize 
what  he  hears  for  later  verbatim  repetitions. 
Is  Instead  recording  it  or  transmitting  It  to 
another.  The  present  case  deals  with  an  en- 
tirely different  situation,  for  as  the  Court 
emphasizes  the  petitioner  "sought  to  exclude 
.  .  .  the  uninvited  ear,"  and  spoke  under 
circumstances  in  which  a  reasonable  person 
would  assume  that  uninvited  ears  were  not 
listening. 


in   that   respect   as  we  can  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  is  a  comanager  of  this  section 
of  the  bill,  in  giving  his  interpretation 
that  the  definition  of  oral  communica- 
tions does  not  delimit  its  application  to 
private  persons,  that  the  .sanctions  would 
be  applied  against  a  private  person  who 
violated  this  section,  and  also  liis  as- 
surance that  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Katz  case  would  apply  to  oral 
communications,  for  interpretation  in 
the  coiuts,  I  will  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. But  before  withdrawing  it,  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  any  time  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mainland  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
withdraw  my  amendment,  as  I  have  said, 
on  the  assurances  and  interpretation 
given  by  the  Senator   from  Marj-land. 

As  this  will  be  tlie  only  time  I  will 
have  a  chance  to  speak  on  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  I  should  like  to  state  my  views 
about  it. 

There  are  very  valuable  .sections  in  this 
bill,  titles  I  and  TV.  and  I  support  them. 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  title 
n  and  title  in  of  the  bill. 

Title  n,  which  was  debated  earlier 
this  week,  seeks  to  upset  the  Miranda  and 
tiie  Mallory  cases.  Title  III.  establishing 
a  .system  of  wire  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance, in  my  judgment,  is  full  of  loop- 
holes. It  would  enable  a  !X)lice  officer  in 
any  jurisdiction  to  secure  .vide  authority 
for  surveillance  not  only  of  criminals,  but 
of  the  people  of  our  country-.  It  would 
legalize  a  practice  which  heretofore  has 
not  been  approved  in  our  country. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  growing 
incidence  of  crime  and  violence  in  our 
countrj'.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to 
argue,  as  has  been  done  in  this  debate 
that  because  one  opposes  a  section  of  the 
bill  that  he  is  protecting  law  violators.  All 
of  us  are  against  crime.  It  can  be  met  by 
firm  and  fair  judges,  by  additional 
Judges,  by  cx)mpetent  ix)lice  officers,  by 
better  tramed  and  better  educated  police 
officers — and  I  may  .say  judges,  also.  It 
can  be  controlled  by  public  and  private 
support  of  law  and  law  enforcement. 

But  we  must  remember  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  countr>-  is  protected  in  his 
constitutional  rigirts.  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  all — the  accused 
and  the  innocent — are  entitled  to  its  pro- 
tection. In  our  laudable  effort  tt  stamp 
out  crime,  we  have  no  authority  or  right 
to  limit  the  protections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution.  .'Arguments 
can  be  made  against  the  Supreme  Court 
cases,  and  I  believe  tlie  Court  has  been 
wrong  and  certainly  ill  adnsed  in  some 
instances.  But  its  decisions  in  the 
Miranda  case  and  the  Mallorj'  case  are 
bottomed  upon  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  person  assured  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment  not   to   be   forced    to   incriminate 
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himself.  Tliis  right  was  obtained  after 
a  struggle  through  centuries  to  be  free 
and  secure  protection  from  the  coercion 
of  rules  and  arbitrary  authority. 

These  protections  of  the  individual 
were  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
our  Constitution  as  protection  against 
government  itself.  Now  we  are  setting  up, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  an  In- 
strument of  surveillance  which  can  be 
misused  to  reach  every  individual  in  the 
country.  We  hope  it  will  be  used  properly 
if  it  becomes  law.  But.  as  we  know,  it 
could  be  the  agent  of  trespasses  and 
great  injustice. 

So,  reluctantly — becau.se  I  have  been 
a  lawyer  and  a  judge  and  I  desire,  as 
much  as  any  other  Senator,  to  see  law 
and  order  prevail  in  this  country — I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  support  this  meas- 
ure, which  chips  away  at  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  those  protections  of  all  our 
citizens  which  thus  far  have  distin- 
guished our  country  from  most  coimtries 
in  the  world. 

I  wanted  to  express  my  views  in  the 
short  time  I  iiad  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  T^'DINGS  I  yield  such  additional 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  withdrawn  his  amendment? 
What  is  the  i^osturc  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  withdrawal  of  his 
amendment,  so  that  I  may  use  whatever 
time  he  has  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maiyland  lias  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  I  sur- 
render the  tioor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  today  about 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  bill  is 
built,  and  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  fourth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  basis  of  what  is  sought  to  be 
done  in  the  bill.  My  purpose  in  speaking 
now  is  to  declare  that  whatever  we  do 
has  its  roots  in  the  authority  granted  by 
the  fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  coimtry. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  opinion  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
who  ruled  in  the  case  of  Charles  Katz, 
petitioner,  against  the  United  States. 

In  this  case.  Charles  Katz  was  sus- 
pected by  substantial  circumstances  and 
evidence  of  using  the  telephone  in  com- 
niunicating  racetrack  results  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Miami.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  understood  and  sus- 
pected that  lie  went  to  a  telephone  booth 
and  there,  from  Los  Angeles,  telephoned 
to  Miami. 

The  FBI  installed  an  eavesdropping 
electronic  listening  device  to  find  out 
what  his  communications  were  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Miami,  They  found  that  he 
was  using  interstate  communications  in 
connection  with  gambling  operations. 


Katz  was  arrested.  He  was  charged 
with  violating  the  Federal  law.  In  the 
trial  the  important  proof  against  him, 
in  part,  was  the  telephone  talk  which  was 
detected  by  the  FBI  when  he  spoke  to 
Miami  from  Los  Angeles.  He  was  con- 
victed. Then  he  filed  a  petition  covering 
certain  complaints  in  the  appellate  court 
telling  why  the  conviction  should  be 
reversed. 

I  now  read  from  the  Katz  case. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  page? 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    I    shall    read 
page  2: 

The    petitioner   has   phrased    those 
lions  as  follows: 

"A,  Whether  a  public  telephone  booth  is  a 
constitutionally  protected  area  so  that  evi- 
dence obtained  by  attaching  an  electronic 
listening  recording  device  to  the  top  of  such 
a  booth  Is  obtained  In  violation  of  the  right 
to  privacy  of  the  user  of  the  booth." 

The  booth  was  not  the  home  of  Katz. 
It  was  apparently  public  property,  but 
subject  to  becoming  the  possession  of 
the  man  who  was  using  the  telephone. 

■B.  Whether  physical  penetration  of  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  .irea  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  search  and  .seizure  can  be  said  to  be 
violative  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution." 


from 


ques- 


The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution jjrovides  that  even.'  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  his 
humble  position  or  position  of  strength, 
shall*  be  inviolate  against  search  and 
seizure  by  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  other  government. 

That  provision  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  because  of  the  operations 
and  persecutions  practiced  in  the  tyran- 
nical and  despotic  nations  of  Europe  prior 
to  the  French  Revolution  and  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1787. 
The  fourth  amendment  was  intended 
to  protect  the  innocent  citizen  against 
oppressive  actions  of  Government.  The 
writers  of  our  Constitution  knew  that 
the  fourth  amendment  would,  at  times, 
provide  immunity  to  criminals  from 
criminal  prosecution.  ^ 

However,  they  also  knew  that  IhfBw- 
nocent. individual  would  be  protected^n 
his  home;  that  no  one  .shall  enter.  EX-en 
though  it  is  a  hovel,  to  him  it  is  a  palace. 
So  they  wrote  into  the  Constitution,  re- 
gardless how  ixxir  one's  home  may  be, 
that  It  shall  not  be  entered  by  the  gov- 
ernment without  the  law-enforcement 
official  having  first  obtained  a  wan-ant 
for  search  and  seizure  issued  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  establishing  probable  cause. 
In  1787  they  did  not  know  about  eaves- 
dropping nor  did  they  know  about  elec- 
tronic devices.  Hence,  they  did  not  speak 
specifically  of  them.  They  knew  about 
the  inviolability  of  a  man's  home. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  lie  in  my  bed  at 
night,  whether  I  am  a  poor  individual  or 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  the 
right  to  privacy  and  the  right  to  expect 
freedom  from  intrusion  by  public  officials. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment,  the  Senator  could  not 
be  more  right  in  what  he  is  saying  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  so 


well,  these  amendments  were  written  be- 
fore the  day  of  electronic  devices. 

Tlie  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provides  as  follows; 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  f-ffects. 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violatf>d,  and  no  Warrants  .shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  l)y 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  ije  .searched,  and  the  person.'? 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

That  amendment  keeps  a  man  from 
having  his  person,  his  home,  or  his  place 
of  business  searched  for  evidence  against 
him  except  by  order  of  a  court. 

Then,  the  fifth  amendment  iirovides, 
and  I  shall  only  pick  out  the  most  imiwr- 
tant  words  that  I  have  in  mind; 

No  person  shall  be  •  *  *  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law: 

Mr.  President,  we  had  debatt'  for  more 
than  a  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  ^ 
about  the  Miranda  case  and  whether  a 
confession    or    an    admission    could    be 
used,  where  a  man  was  actually  testify-  , 
ing  against  himself,  unless  he  had  beelV- 
warned     i^reviously     of     four     different 
things,  which  include  the  warning  that 
he  did  not  have  to  make  a  statement, 
that  if  he  did  make  a  statement  it  could 
be  used  against  him,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  a  lawyer,  and  that  if  he  could  not  af- 
ford a  lawyer  one  would  be  provided. 

The  decision  of  the  Senate  af-ter  very 
controversial  debate  was  against  those 
who  would  uphold  the  Miranda  case  and 
favored  the  position  that  if  the  confes- 
sion were  voluntary  or  if  the  admission 
were  voluntary  and  the  circumstances  so 
indicated,  it  should  be  admitted,  if  the 
trial  judge  agreed  on  the  voluntariness.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  if  one  were  to  follow 
the  same  logic  we  could  have  a  case 
where  a  man  is  confes.sing  to  a  crime 
over  the  telephone.  The  same  logic  would 
insist  that  the  i)er.son  tapping  the  tele- 
phone tune  in  and  say.  Listen  old  buddy, 
we  are  tapping  your  telephone.  You  do 
not  have  to  say  anything,  but  if  you  do 
say  anything,  everj'thing  you  .say  will  be 
held  against  you."  Or,  they  could  come 
in  on  the  telephone  conversation  and 
say,  "Your  phone  is  being  lapped,  and 
this  conversation  is  being  taped  by  tlifi 
ixilice  to  be  used  against  you  or  finding 
further  evidence  against  you,"  the  latter 
case  being  what  the  court  once  described 
as  "the  fruit  of  a  poisonous  tree."  That 
was  a  case  wherein  the  law  officers  did 
not  use  that  evidence  but  used  what  they 
learned  by  the  wiretapping  to  go  and 
obtain  the  evidence  which  they  did  use. 
It  is  not  proper  to  use  either  one.  It  is 
clear  that  as  between  the  two  those  were 
the  ones  clearly  intended,  that  that  kind 
of  thing  was  not  to  be  pei-mitted. 

Clearly  the  tapping  of  a  wire  can 
amount  to  depreciation  of  the  rights  pro- 
tected by  these  two  amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to  get 
back  now  to  my  original  position,  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  bill  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  authority  granted  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
no  home  shall  be  invaded  except  by  au- 
thority of  a  search  warrant,  issued  by  a 
duly  constituted  court,  based  upon  the 
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probability     that     a     wrong     is     being 
committed. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  that 
there  is  not  a  complete  relationship  be- 
tween the  fourth  amendment  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  bill  is  struc- 
tured. I  reject  that  argument  vigorously. 
In  this  case,  where  Katz  went  into  a  tele- 
phone booth  and  called  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Miami  to  give  wagering  informa- 
tion, he  was  convicted.  He  said,  'My  con- 
stitutional rights  were  violated.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  authority 'to  tap  the 
telephone  lirfe  while  I  was  in  the  tele- 
phone booth."  The  court  sustained  him. 
I:  sustained  him  on  the  basis  that  if  a 
wiretap  or  an  eavesdrop  were  perpetrat- 
ed. It  had  to  be  done  under  the  authority 
c  ranted  by  a  court. 

I  pomt  this  out  speciflcaUy,  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  amendment  that  was 
rejected  about  3  hours  ago.  a  great  num- 
ber of  my  associates  were  not  adequately 
informed. 

The  bill,  as  now  written,  provides  that 
an  oiDcer.  -wfhen  he  thinks  an  emergency 
exists,  may  make  a  search  by  the  in- 
stallment of  electronic  or  eavesdropping 
devices  and  then,  within  48  hours,  he  can 
seek  ratification  of  the  unlawful  inva- 
sion which  hfc  made  of  the  privacy  of  an 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  This 
provision  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  point  that  I 
am  now  speaking. 

Can  we  comply  with  the  fourth  amend- 
rrient  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  allowing  any  enforcement  oCB- 
ccr  in  the  United  States,  constable,  dep- 
uty sheriff,  sheriff,  or  attorney  general. 
to  say  that  an  emergency  exists  and. 
therefore,  he  will  tap  the  wires  of  the 
man  whom  ht?  suspects  without  previ- 
ously getting  court  authority  in  compli- 
ance with  the  amendment  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  bill  provides  that  he  may  do  so, 
provided  within  48  hours  he  goes  to  a 
court,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  fourth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  obtains  a  retroactive  ratifi- 
cation of  what  he  did. 

I  ask  my  associates  to  ponder  that 
situation. 

What  about  the  innocent  man's  rights 
after  the  tap  has  been  made  and  he  has 
suffered  damage  and  he  has  been  the 
ir.dividual  who  has  been  subjected  to 
a  violation  of  his  constitutional  rights? 
The  argument  has  beeli  made  that  we 
have  to  reach  Cosa  Nostra,  that  we  must 
reach  the  criminal. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  fourth  amendment,  dealt  only  with 
the  innocent  citizen.  It  said  no  man's 
home  shall  be  invaded  by  governmentaj 
sleuths,  agents,  detectives,  or  othenvise. 
At  this  point  I  want  to  make  reference 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  upon  this  subject,  principally 
for  the  information  of  my  associates. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  out 
01  parliamentary  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  in  order. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  will  be  glad  to 


yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  a 
minute. 

I  now  read,  in  part,  from  the  opinion: 
The  Government  stressee  the  fact  that  the 
telephone  booth  from  which  the  petitioner 
made  his  caUs  was  constructed  partly  of  glass, 
.so  that  he  was  as  visible  after  he  entered  it  as 
he  would  have  been  If  he  had  remained  out- 
side. But  what  he  sought  to  exclude  when 
he  entered  the  booth  was  not  the  Intruding 
eye — It  was  the  uninvited  ear.  He  did  not 
shed  his  right  to  do  so  simply  because  he 
made  his  calls  from  a  place  where  he  might 
be  seen.  No  less  than  an  individual  In  a  busi- 
ness office.  In  a  friend's  apartment,  or  in  a 
taxlcab,  a  person  in  a  telephone  booth  may 
reiy  upon  the  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  One  who  occtiples  It.  shuts  the 
door  behind  him.  and  pays  the  toll  that  per- 
mits him  to  place  a  call,  is  surely  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  words  he  utters  into  the 
mouthpiece  will  not  be  broadcast  to  the 
world.  To  read  the  Constitution  more  nar- 
rowly Is.  to  ignore  the  vital  role  that  the 
public  telephone  has  come  to  play  in  private 
communication. 

The  Government  contends,  however,  that 
the  activlUes  of  its  agent*  in  this  case  should 
not  be  tested  by  Fourth  Amendment  re- 
quirements, for  the  surveillance  technique 
they  employed  involved  no  physical  p>enetra- 
tion  of  the  telephone  booth  from  which  the 
petitioner  placed  his  calls.  It  is  true  that  the 
absence  of  such  penetration  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  foreclose  further  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Inquiry.  Olmstead  v.  United  States, 
277  U.S.  438,  457.  464,  466;  Goldman  v. 
United  States.  316  U.S.  129.  134-136,  for  that 
Amendment  was  thought  to  limit  only 
searches  and  seizures  of  tangible  property. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  read 
further  from  the  opinion  except  that 
the  Court  said  the  Constitution  provides 
that  before  we  can  invade  the  privacy 
of  a  man's  home,  we  must  get  a  .search 
warrant.  The  Constitution  is  not  com- 
plied with  when  we  say  that  we  will 
search  first  and  then,  48  hours  later, 
get  approval  by  way  of  a  retroactive 
ratification  that  what  we  did  was  right. 
I  am  a  deep  believer  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order.  I  yield  to  no 
one  on  that  subject.  I  respectfully  say 
to  the  Chair  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  I 
had  the  power  and  the  authority,  under 
constitutional  powers,  we  would  not  be 
in  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  we  are 
today. 

In  the  Rayburn  Building  are  125  oc- 
cupants who  refuse  to  leave.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  peace  march.  That  is  only 
'tile  beginning  of  our  problem.  'When  we 
ask  the  people  in  what  has  been  labeled 
by  Madison  Avenue  language  as  a  resur- 
rection city  to  leave,  that  is  when  the 
trouble  will  begin. 

I  believe  in  law  and  order.  I  believe 
in  it  because  without  it  that  flag  behind 
the  Presiding  Officer  will  be  pulled  down 
t'j  the  Mound,  in  ushes  and  shame.  But 
I  also  believe  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  that  every  individual  shall 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rights. 

I  support  every  provision  in  the  bill 
before  us  consistent  with  the  fourth 
amendment  and  other  amendments  of 
the  Constitution.  I  oppose  every  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  takes  away  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
measure  against  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  led  the  fight 
on  the  ground  that  we  were  denying  con- 
stitutional lights  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  Nation. 

I  close  my  remarks  believing  that  the 
bill  before  us  will  bring  great  strength  to 
our  Government,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  will  support  the  bill  that 
is  pending. 

I  i-cgret  that  I  have  obviously  imposed 
upon  the  patience  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers by  this  presentation,  but  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  make  it  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  question  involved. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  stated. 

"Fne  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  71.  line  19.  after  the  word  "ap- 
plication" to  inseit-lii£jallowinEr 

Mr.  YARBO,SOUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  after  the  word  "application.  '  on  line 
19,  page  71.  these  words: 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  (7)  shall 
apply  only  in  cases  of  national  security,  or 
in  cose  of  a  claimed  organized  nation-wide 
criminal  conspiracy." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  proix3sed  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  71.  line  19  of  that  page, 
at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  after  the 
world  "appiication. '  add  these  words — 
and  this  is  the  provision  dealing  with  a 
policeman  eoina  in  and  starting  elec- 
tronic wiretapinng  and  asking  the  courts 
48  hours  later  whether  it  is  all  right — 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  subsection  (7)  shall 
apply  only  in  cases  of  national  security,  or 
in  case  of  a  claimed  nation-wide  criminal 
conspimcy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  may  interrupt,  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  yield  himself'!' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  declares  that 
the  President  has  the  constitutional 
power,  without  any  order  of  the  court,  to 
take  any  measure  he  deems  nccessarj-  to 
pi'otect  the  Nation  against  actual  or  po- 
tential attack  or  dangers.  Furthermore, 
he  is  authorized,  by  any  means,  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation  against  any  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  structure  and  ex- 
istence of  the  Government  internally. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  that 
recognizes  the  President's  constitutional 
power  to  wiretap  anything  and  every- 
thing, without  any  order,  and  use  it  in 
court,  if  he  thinks  the  security  of  the 
Government  is  endangered,  externally  or 
internally. 

That  is  appropriate  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  .section  7,  as  it 
stands  now.  allows  broader  authority  m 
in  lesser  officials  who  can  tap  on  a  wide 
range  of  suspected  offenses.  I  am  not 
speaking  merely  about  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  U.S.  attor- 
neys acting  under  hmi.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  officers  in  this  country  author- 
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ized  to  wiretap,  on  their  own  initiative, 
under  this  provision,  because  subsection 
1 7>  authorizes  "the  principal  prosecuting 
attorney  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof."  In  my  State  alone  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  county  and  district  attorneys. 

I  phoned  the  Attorney  General's  office 
today  and  asked  how  many  thousands 
of  authorities  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  acting  on  their  own  initiative, 
who  could  go  out  and  initiate  wiretap- 
ping under  this  section.  I  was  told  they 
did  not  have  a  ready  answer.  I  talked  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  iierson  and  Mr. 
Fred  Vinson  in  person.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  them.  Tins  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize only  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  country  to  do  it.  Any  State  attorney, 
district  attorney,  or  county  attorney  can 
do  it,  except  where  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State.  So  the  Senate  has  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  of  inquisitorial  power 
.such  as  we  have  never  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  worse  than  the 
writs  of  assistance  under  King  George. 
If  we  leave  this  provision  in,  then  Con- 
gress ought  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
hang  an  apoloey  on  King  George's  tomb. 
Under  the  wTits  of  assistance,  one  knew 
when  government  agents  were  going  to 
come  to  his  house.  Under  this  provision, 
we  would  not  know  whether  some  county 
attorney  who  does  not  like  the  color  of 
our  hair  has  a  bug  on  our  house  or  is 
listening  to  a  conversation  between  a 
husband  and  wife.  I  know  .something 
about  this.  Dimng  one  of  my  campaigns 
for  Governor,  a  bug  was  put  on  my  house 
and  every  conversation  was  overheard, 
including' every  word  spoken  between  me 
and  my  wife.  But  here  the  Senate  has 
legaUzed  this  t>T>e  of  operation  not 
merelv  for  crime. 

Look  at  page  62  of  the  bill,  paragraph 
ibi.  line  14,  "a  violation  of  section  186." 
Wliy  did  they  have  to  name  that? 

Because  they  said,  in  the  preceding 
paratjraph.  "Any  offense  punishable  by 
death  or  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
1  year."  Under  this  provision,  a  man 
could  be  imprisoned  for  more  than  1  year. 
Section  186  of  title  29  of  the  United 
States  Code  specifically  provides  that  this 
is  a  misdemeanor. 

We  have  provided  broad  power  to  open 
a  Pandora's  Box  of  inquisitorial  power 
against  any  business  or  labor  union.  It 
is  not  under  the  criminal  code.  It  is 
under  labor-management  relations.  It 
gives  power  to  any  county  or  district  at- 
torney, if  he  thinks  any  businessman  is 
giving  anything  to  an  officer  of  a  labor 
union  or  a  president  of  the  imion.  to  set 
up  an  inquisitorial  bug  on  that  busmess. 
It  says  "anything  of  value."  If  one  gives 
a  birthday  cake  to  a  local  officer  of  a 
local  union,  his  business  could  be  bugged. 
So  this  goes  into  labor-management 
relations  and  will  open  up  a  Pandora's 
Box  of  evils  in  that  field.  The  law  says 
it  is  a  mere  misdemeanor.  This  is  some- 
thing that  is  based  upon  labor- manage- 
ment relations. 

That  is  only  one  instance.  The  bill  is 
full  of  such  provisions. 

This  measure  .should  be  limited  to  a 
bill  to  detect  crime.  But  it  is  extended 
to  areas  not  even  in  the  criminal  code, 
areas  .such  as  labor-management  rela- 
tions. I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  read  it. 
CXIV — -928 — Part  11 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  only  15 
minutes.  If  the  Senator  handling  the  bill 
will  yield  time  for  it,  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Senator  handling  the  bill  declines 
to  yield  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  safe  streets 
and  crime  control  bill  was  first  proposed. 
I  gladly  joined  as  a  cosponsor.  I  believe 
in  .safety  in  the  streets,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  measures  which  will  aid  a  free  society 
to  curb  crime  and  aid  local  law  enforce- 
ment. But  in  Senate  committee,  certain 
provisions  were  added  which  I  oppose. 
Tliey  arc  not  compatible  with  a  free  .so- 
ciety. Title  III  of  this  new  bill  contains 
sweeping  provisions  for  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  all  over  this  coim- 
try,  which  I  oppose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  1  minute  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  have  to  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  gladly  yield 
if  it  is  not  charged  to  my  15  minutes.  Mr. 
President.  I  .shall  be  happy  to  yield  if 
it  is  not  charged  against  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
accorded  1  minute  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question,  and  that  it  not  be  charged 
against  the  Senator's  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  makes  it  legal  for 
any  State  district  attorney  as  well  as 
any  Federal  authority  to  tap  the  tele- 
phone wires? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Or  any  county 
attorney. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  have  had  some  difficulty  v.'ith 
this  matter  down  my  way.  They  have 
been  tapping  people's  telephone  wires 
down  in  Louisiana  in  violation  of  the 
law:  for  example,  tapping  a  preachers 
telephone  wire,  on  the  theory  that  he 
might  be  cooperating  with  the  integra- 
tionists.  or  with  the  people  who  do  not 
believe  in  segregation,  and  that,  if  his 
congregation  knew  that  much  about  him, 
they  would  fire  him. 

In  my  State,  at  least,  they  have  been 
doing  that  kind  of  thing  against  the  law 
already.  If  they  are  doing  it  against  the 
law  now,  what  will  those  people  be  doing 
if  they  have  a  law  to  excuse  them? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  never  seen  anjthing  in  this 
country  such  as  will  result  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed  as  it  is 
now  before  us.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  prevent 
crime  alone,  and  it  is  not  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  alone.  The 
title,  as  it  is  before  us,  does  not  deal 
solely  with  felonies,  but  concerns  itself 
also  with  misdemeanors.  It  goes  over  into 
many  areas  outside  of  crime  itself. 

There  were  added  to  this  bill  this 
morning  the  truth  in  lending  provisions. 
If  a  county  attorney  or  district  attorney 
were  carrying  on  a  crusade  against  high 
interest  rates — and  I  am  opposed  to  high 
interest  rates;  I  have  voted  against  usury 
and  in  favor  of  lower  interest  rates  con- 


.sistently — but  if  some  coimty  or  district 
attorney  was  suspiciotis  that  a  store  was 
charging  over  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
he  could  wiretap  that  place  of  business 
in  an  effort  to  find  out.  No  business  place 
in  America  would  be  immune.  Any  place 
of  business,  or  the  offices  of  any  labor 
union  in  America,  could  be  wiretapped. 

It  goes  beyond  crimes.  It  covers  mis- 
demeanors. Unless  you  are  going  to  make 
ever>*  misdemeanor  a  crime  serious 
enough  to  justify  wiretapping,  the  excep- 
tions would  have  to  be  spelled  out.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  not  enough  time,  in  15 
minutes  or  even  in  half  an  hour,  to  name 
liV  the  ijossible  instances  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  written. 

There  is  one  caveat  only.  The  indi- 
vidual Stale  must  i)ass  a  law  incorporat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this-  bill  for  its 
county  and  district  attorneys.  That 
indicates  to  me  that  tliere  will  be  a  rash 
of  laws  quickly  passed  by  Hje  State  legis- 
latiu"es,  to  give  their  officers  this 
authority. 

The  histoi-y  of  this  great  Nation  began 
in  a  revulsion  against  such  measures 
against  privacy.  King  George  gave  his 
customs  officials  in  the  colonies  blanket 
authority  to  .search  for  goods  imported  in 
violation  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  Crown. 
Our  forefathers  opposed  such  general 
warrants.  They  opiX)sed  them  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fourth 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  prohibits 
such  general  warrants  and  places  strict 
requirements  on  any  proposed  .searches. 
Yet  title  m  authorizes  such  widespread 
and  "ransacking  "  searches:  The  writs  of 
assistance  that  brought  on  the  American 
Revolution  were  minor  in  application 
compared  to  the  sweeping  electronic 
supervision  of  public  and  private  life 
all  over  America  authorized  by  title  HI  of 
the  pending  bill. 

But  in  those  days,  they  knew  they 
were  coming  into  their  homes.  We  will 
not  know.  Under  these  writs,  they  have 
30  or  60  days  to  obtain  the  inlomiation; 
and  then  you  never  tell  a  man  you  were 
spying  on  the  innermost  secrets  of  his 
family  and  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  the  worst 
bill  I  have  ever  seen  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Page  56  of  the 
bill  recognizes  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  to  wiretap,  without  the 
leave  of  a  court,  for  national  security 
reasons,  to  protect  against  foreign  or 
domestic  spies,  or  to  protect  against  the 
efforts  of  anybodj-  in  America  giving 
American  secrets  to  a  foreign  power. 
There  is  a  whole  page  spelling  out  that 
this  is  a  constitutional  iwwer  of  tlie 
President,  and  he  does  not  have  to  get  a 
court  order  to  make  it  admissible  in  evi- 
dence. 

With  that  recognition,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  that  I  know  of.  there  is 
no  doubt  that  wiretapping  would  be 
widely  used  for  such  surveillance  pur-^ 

poses. 

But  then  it  goes  even  further,  and 
grants  the  power  not  onb'  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  SUtes,  but  to 
even-  county  or  district  attorney  of  any 
SUte.  They  each  will  have  jui,l  as  much 
power  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  liimself  to  staij  these 
inquisitions. 

Mr.  President,   I  say,   let  us  protect 
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agauist  crime  in  the  streets,  but  let  us 
not  destroy  every  right  and  every  pri- 
vacy of  the  American  people  in  their  own 
homes  Any  little  50-cent  gift  is  pro- 
hibited by  law;  and  if  we  permit  elec- 
tronic sun-eillance  of  our  businesses,  our 
labor  unions,  and  our  homes,  by  the 
sweepmg  authority  embodied  in  this 
measure,  it  could  be  used  to  apprehend 
the  giver.  Electronic  sun'eillance  can  be 
exercised  over  every  business  in  tlie 
United  States,  under  truth  in  lendmg.  on 
the  theor>'  that  It  may  be  intending  to 
charge  too  high  an  interest  rate. 

We  would  never  stand  still  for  a  pmr 
po.sal  that  a  policeman  be  allowed  at 
any  time  day  or  night  to  ransack  every 
part  of  a  man's  home  to  see  what  he 
miijht  find  that  mit!ht  be  incriminating. 
Yet  this  measure  is  even  more  insidious. 
With  a  person  not  even  knowing  that  he 
i.s  being  searched,  a  law-enforcement 
official  using  wiretaps  and  the  most 
modern  bugging  devices  can  search 
everywhere  "for  any  oral  communication. 

This  is  a"  gross  invasion  of  each  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy,  the  right  char- 
acterized   by    Mr.    Justice    BrandeW   as 
the  most  comprehensive  of  rights,  and 
the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men." 

But  not  only  personal  privacy  is  vio- 
lated: private  property  is  violated.  A 
vital  characteristic  of  private  property 
is  the  right  to  possess  it  exclusively  and 
keep  invaders  out.  The  free  citizen  can 
shut  his  door  against  the  world  and  the 
king,  and  his  house  thus  tnaly  becomes 
hLs  cattle.  Title  III  now  proposes  mass 
trespasses,  a  fatal  onslaught  against 
private  property  and  all  that  it  stands 
for.  as  well  as  against  personal  privacy 
aud  all  tliat  it  stands  for. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  developed  for 
electronic  sur^'eillance.  Wiretaps  can  be 
placed  on  phones,  picking  up  every  con- 
versation made  to  or  from  that  phone. 
Tiny  microphones  and  transmitters  can 
be  hidden  away  to  pick  up  and  broadcast 
any  conversation  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  are  talking.  Laser  beams 
can  be  trained  over  distances  of  one-half 
mile  against  windows  or  thin  walls  to 
pick  up  any  sound  within  a  house. 

What  is  it  that  title  III  would  allow 
officials  to  do  with  these  modern  "peep- 
ing Tom"  devices?  A  law-enforcement 
officer  can  go  to  a  judge  and  get  per- 
mi.ssion  to  tap  someone's  phone  and  bug 
his  house  for  up  to  30  days  upon  sus- 
picion that  he  might  learn  information 
ti^.at  such  persons  may  be  about  to  com- 
mit a  crime.  If  nothing  turns  up  in  those 
30  days,  he  can  simply  get  an  extension 
for  another  30  days.  If  one  judge  will  not 
authorize  it.  he  can  shop  around  until 
he  finds  a  sympathetic  judge. 

One  can  lap  for  a  wide  range  of  of- 
fenses. Manhuana  is  listed  as  a  danger- 
ous drug  the  use  of  which  is  a  "major 
orTense.  "  Are  we  to  bug  the  home  of. 
every  high  school  student  to  see  if  we 
can  overhear  two  teenagers  conspiring 
to  take  a  puff  of  marihuana?  That  Is 
clearly  contemplated  in  this  bill.  A  man's 
house  is  no  longer  his  castle:  it  has  be- 
come an  electronic  trap.  Only  those  -.yith 
money  enouqh  to  buy  a  large  yacht  and 
go  far  out  to  sea  would  have  any  hope  of 
pnvacy  from  an  electronic  .oeeping 
Tom." 


Mr.  President,  when  I  mentioned  this 
thought  to  a  lawyer  friend,  he  said,  "No, 
he  could  not  avoid  it  even  there.  These 
sonar  beams  can  pick  it  up  from  20  miles 
acrovss  the  sea. ' 

The  eavesdroppers  would  be  every- 
where. 

Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  while  you 
are  waiting  for  the  teenagers  to  say 
something  about  marihuana,  you  would 
overhear  and  record  every  intimate  de- 
tail of  family  life.  Every  convensation 
between  husband  and  wife,  between 
father  and  son,  between  the  father  and 
those  with  whom  he  has  business. 

Such  an  invasion  could  potentially  de- 
stroy every  private  relationship:  Priest 
and  penitent:  lawyer  and  client;  doctor 
and  patient.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to 
allow  such  a  gTo.ss  invasion  of  privacy. 
And  surely  our  fine  law-enforcement 
personnel  do  not  feel  they  need  such  a 
tool.  If  these  provisions  remain  in  the 
law,  1984  has  arrived  in  1968. 

How  would  it  help  in  the  battle  against 
crime  in  the  streets?  What  purse 
snatcher  or  rapist  plans  his  crime  on  the 
telephone?  How  would  these  crimes  be 
prevented  by  electronic  surveillance? 
The  overwhelming  desire  for  safety 
against  crime  in  the  streets  will  not  be 
met  by  this  measure. 

Some  persons  think  organized  crime 
could  be  effectively  attacked  by  wiretaps. 
The  State  of  New  "^fork  has  allowed  wire- 
taps and  eavesdropping  for  decades  but 
they  still  have  as  much  organized  crime 
as  any  State  in  the  country  because  those 
wiretaps  >ield  only  petty  gamblers  and 
few  convictions  of  bookmakers  and  gam- 
blers, mainly. 

The  Nation's  highest  ranking  law- 
enforcement  officer,  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  does  not  want  the  sweep- 
ing authority  contained  in  this  bill.  I 
have  full  confidence  in  Attorney  General 
Clark.  He  has  the  FBI  imder  his  juris- 
diction. He  knows  how  wiretapping  can 
be  employed,  and  how  it  is  used.  And  he 
is  fighting  every  element  of  crime  in  the 
society  from  the  highest  organized  crime 
to  the  lowest,  most  petty  crime  in  the 
street.  I  know  of  his  sincerity  in  enforc- 
ing the  law  to  the  fullest. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  liim 
since  he  was  a  student  in  law  school. 
Ramsey  Clark  opposes  this  broad  meas- 
ure and  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee : 

Public  safety  will  not  be  found  in  wire- 
tapping. Security  is  to  be  found  in  excellence 
in  law  enforcement.  In  courts,  and  In  cor- 
rections. Nothing  so  mocks  privacy  as  the 
wiretap  and  electronic  surveillance.  They  are 
incompatible  with  a  free  society. 

We  cannot  afford  to  purchase  security 
at  the  cost  of  our  personal  freedoms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  security  at  the 
cost  of  our  personal  freedoms.  We  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  security  at  the  cost 
of  destroying  the  confidential  relation- 


ship between  lawyer  and  client,  doctor 
and  patient,  or  husband  and  wife. 

We  want  a  just  society  as  well  as  a 
safe  one. 

I  predict  if  this  provision  becomes  law, 
giving  each  county  attorney  and  each 
district  attorney  in  the  land— thousands 
of  them,  as  the  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment told  me  today — as  much  irower 
as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  over  eveiy  labor-rnanaeement 
conference  and  over  every  business  con- 
ference, then  we  will  .see  after  a  few  years 
that  a  situation  iias  been  created  in  this 
coimtry  which  will  be  lu.^t  as  dangerous 
as  that  experienced  by  Kiiic  George  III 
in  the  .American  Revolution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trade  freedom  for 
security.  We  can  have  both  in  this  coun- 
ti-y. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
However,  listening  to  him  speak.  I  can- 
not believe  that  he  has  read  the  bill.  The 
Senator  described  situations  which  now 
exist  as  likely  to  occur  if  the  bill  is 
adopted. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  distinguished 
colleaeue.  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
there  is  no  law  today  that  prohibits  any 
.snooper,  any  private  eye,  or  any  manu- 
facturer's agent  from  using  taps,  bugs,  or 
electronic  surveillance  in  their  day-to- 
day activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  dome  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  yield  at  this  time. 

The  i>ending  bill  makes  it  a  crime  for  a 
Ijerson.  whether  he  is  a  police  officer  or 
any  other  person,  to  engage  in  electronic 
surveillance  except  imder  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  indicated  that 
this  measure  wo'.ild  permit  any  police 
officer,  constable,  district  attorney,  or 
other  individual  in  the  country  to  tap 
a  wire  after  the  i>ending  bill  is  adopted. 
That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  there  is  a  law  that  prohibits 
wiretappin'-'.  There  is  a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  Federal 
statute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  prohibits  the 
information  beinc:  divulged. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  There  is  no  criminal 
statute  on  electronic  surveillance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  yielded? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  I  have  not. 

The  pending  bill  has  an  enabling  pro- 
vision which  permits  a  State  government 
which  wishes  to  permit  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  adopt  .State  legislation  which 
come  within  the  confines  or  restrictions 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

As  the  law  of  the  land  is  today,  any 
State  legislature  can  adopt  statutory 
language  permitting  electronic  surveil- 
lance, providing  it  is  constitutional  and 
meets  the  test  of  the  Berger  or  Katz  case. 
This  measure  goes  a  step  further  and 
says  that  it  must  conform  with  the  re- 
strictions of  tins  legislation. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  emergency  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  just  any  ofQcer.  It  is  a 
law  officer  especially  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  the  principal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division therein. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  county  of  New 
York,  with  8  million  people  and  5  million 
phones,  in  the  "iO-year  period  from  1940 
to  1959,  there  were  343,000  criminal 
cases.  Of  those  343,000  criminal  investi- 
gations, 219  included  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Tlrerc  were  719  taps,  which  in- 
cluded the  renewals. 

Since  1958.  according  to  the  district 
attorney,  Mr.  Frank  Hogan.  they  have 
averaged  each  year  75  electronic  surveil- 
lance w-irctaps  and  19  bugs. 

That  is  for  5  million  phones  and  8 
million  people. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  20  years  they 
have  had  this  type  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance under  rigid  court-order  type 
approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  British 
experience  in  this  regard  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  English  Experience  With  Electronic 
surveix-lance 
There  are  those  who  speak  of  Title  III  as 
If  it  were  some  Icind  of  new  and  dangerous 
experiment  alien  to  Anglo-American  Justice. 
What  they  ignore  is  the  long  and  successful 
\ise  of  electronic  surveillance  techniques  by 
the  English  police,  successful  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  privacy  and  of  Justice.  This 
English  experience  is  reviewed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouncillOTS  Ap- 
pointed to  Inquire  mto  the  Interception  of 
Communications  ( 1957) ,  reprinted  in  Wire- 
tapping, Eavesdropping  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv,  United  States  Senate.  85th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Pt.  2,  460-99  (1958)  at 
481. 

In  June  of  1957.  three  Privy  Councillors 
vi-ere  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  intercep- 
tion of  communicauoiis  in  Great  Britain.  The- 
Report  deals  only  with  wiretapping,  but  its 
conclusions  are  equally  appUcable  to  all  ■ 
forms  of  electronic  surveillance.  The  practice 
over  a  twenty  year  period  was  examined. 
After  reviewing  the  historical  source  of  the 
power  as  exercised  by  the  police,  the  Coun- 
cillors took  up  the  purposes  and  extent  of  its 
use.  The  Report  indicated  that  the  power  to 
intercept  was  limited  to  serious  crimes  and 
Issues  of  the  security  of  the  state.  Serious 
crime  was  understood  to  mean  a  crime  for 
which  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  could  be 
imposed  or  a  crime  in  which  a  large  number 
of  people  were  Involved.  Interception  could 
only  be  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  Councillors  found  that  metropolitan 
police  used  interception  chiefly  "to  break 
up  organized  and  dangerous  gangs  .  .  ."  Id. 
at  480.  The  experience  of  the  police  was  that 
much  of  the  major  crime  in  England  stemmed 
from  gangs  located  in  London.  According  to 
the  police,  the  leaders  of  the  gangs  needed 
the  telephone  to  communicate  with  their 
henchmen.  The  chief  use  of  interception  by 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  in  the  area  of  diamond 
smuggling.  Their  experience  was  that  the 
traffic  was  organized  by  a  "very  small,  closed 
group"  in  which  it  was  "hard  to  get  reports 
from  informers  or  by  normal  means  of  detec- 
tion." Ibid.  Again,  the  telephone  was  widely 
employed  by  the  individuals.  Finally,  the 
CouncUlors  noted  that  in  espionage  the  weak- 


est link  was  coimnuxilcatlon,  and  without 
penetration  of  this  link,  detection  would  be 
almost  impossible. 

The  Councillors  refrained  from  reaching 
any  hard  Judgments  on  effectiveness  In  terms 
of  alternatives,  noting  the  impossiblUty  of 
certain  conclusions  In  this  area.  But  based 
on  their  examination,  they  had  no  question 
but  that  Us  use  was  necessary  In  certain 
kinds  of  cases.  They  observed : 

■The  freedom  of  the  Individual  is  quite 
valueless  if  he  can  be  made  the  victim  of 
the  law  breaker.  Every  civilized  society  must 
have  power  to  protect  itself  from  wrongdoers. 
It  must  have  power  to  arrest,  search,  and 
imprison  those  who  break  the  laws.  If  these 
powers  are  properly  and  wisely  exercised,  it 
may  be  thought  that  they  are  in  themselves 
aids  to  the  maintenance  of  the  true  freedom 
of  the  Individual."  Id.  at  48. 

The  Councilors  concluded  that  no  steps 
should  be  taken  to  deprive  the  police  of  the 
r»ower  of  interception.  They  noted: 

•But  so  far  from  the  citizen  being  injured 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  the  circum- 
stances we  have  set  out.  we  think  the  citi- 
zen benefits  therefrom.  The  adjustment  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  conamunity  must  depend  upon 
the  needs  and  conditions  which  exist  at  any 
given  moment,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  real  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  exercise  of 
this  power  .  .  The  Issue  of  warrants  .  .  . 
wUl  permit  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
be  unimpeded,  and  make  his  liberty  an  effec- 
tive. .IS  distinct  from  a  nominal,  liberty," 
Id.  at  489. 

Thev  continued: 

"We  cannot  think  it  to  be  wise  or  prtident 
or  necessarv  to  take  away  from  the  Police  any 
weapon  or  "to  weaken  any  power  they  now 
possess  in  their  fight  against  organized  crime 
of  this  character  ...  If  It  be  said  that  the 
number  of  cases  where  methods  of  intercep- 
tion are  used  is  small  and  that  an  objection- 
able method  could  therefore  well  be  abol- 
ished   we  feel  that  .  ,  .  this  is  not  a  reason 
why    criminals    in    this    particular    class    of 
crime  should  be  encouraged  by  the  knowl- 
edge  that  thev  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
methods  of   Interception  .  .   .  This,  in,  our 
opinion,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  liberty 
of  the  ordinary  citizen,  might  very  well  have 
the  opposite  effect."  Ibid. 
Flnallv,  thev  concluded: 
"If    it'  should    be   said    that   at    least   the 
citizen   would  have   the   assurance   that  his 
own   telephone  would   not   be   tapped,   this 
would  be  of  lltUe  comfort  to  him,  because 
if  the  powers  of  the  Police  are  allowed  to  be 
exercised  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past  under  the  safeguards  we  have 
set  out,  the  telephone  of  the  ordinary  law- 
abiding  citizen  would  be  quite  immune  .  .  . 
(I) f  it  is  said  that  when  the  telephone  wires 
of  a  suspected  criminal  are  tapped  all  mes- 
sages   to   him.    Innocent   or   otherwise,    are 
necessarUv  intercepted  too.  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  Is  really  no  hardship  at 
all    to    the    innocent    citizen.    TlUs    cannot 
properly  be  described  as  an  interference  with 
liberty;"  it  is  an  Inevitable  consequence  of 
tapping  the  telephone  of  the  ci'iminal:  but 
It  has  no  harmful  results  ...  The  citizen 
must  endure  this  inevitable  consequence  In 
order   that   the   main   purpose   of   detecting 
and   preventmg   crime   should    be   achieved. 
We    cannot   think,    in   any    event,    that   the 
fact  that  Innocent  messages  may  be  inter- 
cepted is  anv  ground  for  depriving  the  Po- 
lice of  a  very  powerful  weapon  in  their  fight 
against  crime   and   criminals  ...  To   aban- 
don the  power   now  would  be  a  concession 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  breaking  the 
law    In   one   form   or   another,   without   any 
advantage  to  the  community  whatever,"  Id. 

at  491. 

It  is  from  the  English  that  we  derive  much 
of  our  understanding  about  civil  liberty. 
It  was  to  mainfciin  the  "rights  of  an  Eng- 
lishman" that  the  Colonies  broke  away  from 


the  Mother  Country.  There  Is  much  once 
again  that  we  can  learn  from  the  English.  U 
they  can  maintain  both  privacy  and  Justice 
under  a  system  of  the  limited  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  a  system  containing  ."sig- 
nificantly less  protections,  too,  than  in  Title 
III,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  this  country 
cannot  do  the  same. 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
County  experience,  including  a  summary, 
two  letters,  and  two  illustrations  of  the 
kinds  of  .showings  now  being  made  to 
obtain  court  orders,  be  printed  at  this 
lX)int  in  the  Record. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

Eli-ctronic  Sunvrn-LANCE— The  New  York 

Experience 
Sometimes  It  is  said  that  If  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques  were  authorized  in  the 
.T.dmlnistration  of  Justice,  It  would  under- 
mine privacy  without  giving  to  law  enforce- 
ment a  tool  that  is  really  needed.  Tliis  argu- 
ment Ignores  the  New  York  experience. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  re- 
viewed the  New  York  experience  in  these 
terms: 

"Over  the  vears  New  York  has  faced  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  aggravated  organized 
crime  problems.  Only  in  New  York  liave  law 
enforcement  officials  achieved  a  level  of  con- 
tinuous success  in  bringing  prosecutions 
against  organized  crimes  For  over  20  years. 
New  York  h.os  authorized  wiretapping  on 
court  order.  Since  1958,  bugging  has  tunllarly 
been  authorized. 

•District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan,  whose 
New  York  County  office  has  been  acknowl- 
edged for  over  21  years  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  outstanding,  has  testified  that 
electronic  surveillance  is:  'the  single  most 
valuable  weapon  in  law  enforcement's  fight 
against  organized  crime  ...  It  has  permitted 
us  to  underU\ke  major  invesugatlons  of  orga- 
nized crime.  Without  it,  and  I  confine  myself 
to  top  figures  in  the  underworld,  my  own 
office  could  not  have  convicted  Charles 
•Lucky"  Luciano,  Jimmy  Hines,  Louis* 
■Lepke"  Buchalter,  Jacob  "Gurrah"  Shapiro, 
Joseph  'Socks  "  Ltinza.  George  Scalise.  Prank 
Erlckfion,  John  "Dlo"  Dloguardl,  and  Prank 
Carbo  .  .  .' 

•Wlretanplng  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
New  York  attack  against  organized  crime 
until  Federal  court  decisions  Intervened. 
Recently  chief  reliance  in  some  offices  has 
been  placed  on  bugging,  where  the  Infor- 
mation is  to  be  used  In  court.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  believe  that  the  successes 
achieved  in  some  parts  of  the  State  are  at- 
tributable primarily  to  a  combination  of 
dedicated  and  competent  personnel  and  ade- 
quate legal  tools;  and  that  the  faUure  to 
do  more  has  resulted  primarily  from  the 
failure  to  commit  additional  resources  of 
time  and  men.  The  debilitating  effect  of 
corruption,  political  influence,  and  Incompe- 
tence, underscored  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Investigation,  must  also  be 
noted. 

"In  New  York  at  one  time.  Court  super- 
vision of  law  enforcement's  use  of  electronic 
surveiUance  was  sometimes  perfunctory,  but 
the  picture  has  changed  substantially  under 
the  impact  of  pre-trial  adversary  hearings  on 
motions  to  suppress  electronically  seized  evi- 
dence Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  evidence 
of  abuse  by  low-rank  policemen.  Legislative 
and  administrative  controls,  however,  have 
apparently  been  successful  in  curtaUlng  its 
incidence." 

It  was  based  on  this  experience  that  the 
Commission  was  f.-tlUng  to  recommend  to 
this  Body  that  legislation  be  enacted.  The 
Commission  was  not  an  Inexperienced  Body. 
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Nln»  of  iw  nineteen  members  had  personal 

experience  with  law  enforcement  use  of  these 
technlq'ies,  either  on  the  federal  or  state 
level  or  both  Their  Judgment  can  be  relied 
iipnn  There  U,  in  short.  Just  no  substantial 
evidence  that  the  commercial,  political,  in- 
tellectual, or  personal  life  of  the  New  York 
community  from  law  enforcement  use  of 
these  techniques  All  the  evidence  Is  to  the 
contrary  New  York,  acting  as  one  of  the 
little  laboratories  of  our  federal  system,  has 
proven  that  privacy  and  Justice  can  be  well 
served  in  this  area.  Fears  to  the  contrary  are 
not  supported   by  the  facts. 

ExHiBrr  2 
District  Attornet  of  the 

Cod  NT  Y  OF  New  York. 

November  21,  1966 
Prof  G   Robert  Blakey,  i 

P'ofessOT  of  Lau  .  ' 

\otre  Dame  Law  School. 
S't^e  Dame.  Ind. 

De.'^r  Professor  Blakey  ;  I  believe  a  brief 
.n.'orm.U  i  recapitulation  of  our  views  and 
certain  basic  facts  with  respect  to  the  value 
or  electronic  eavesdropping  (Wiretapping  and 
bu^e^ng)  may  be  of  some  aid  to  you  in  your 
eff  rt^  to  arrive  at  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
r.efHj  for  the  use  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
u,  ?  mbat  organized  crime.  As  we  previously 
md!  rated  the  successful  prosecutions  Involv- 
ing org mized  crime  prior  to  the  Benanti  case 
provided  the  most  convincing  demonstration 
of  Its  effectiveness  Our  previous  communica- 
tion to  you  contained  a  summary  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  In  the  area  of  organized 
crime  that  were  made  possible  by  State  legal- 
ised wiretapping. 

In  cases  previously  outlined  for  you.  it  was 
shown  that  wiretap  conversations  were  used 
to  Induce  witnesses  of  organized  crime  to 
cooperate  I  may  point  out  that  wiretaps  were 
ex-remely  valuable  in  persuading  victims  of 
organized  crime  to  cooperate  since  they  were 
made  to  understand  that  they  either  had  to 
Cixperate  or  face  prosecution  for  perjury  or 
cncempt. 

We  regard  court  authorized  wiretapping  so 
valuable  InTuir  Investigations  of  organized 
crime  that  sln:e  the  Benanti  decision  was 
handed  down,  me  have  continued  to  use  wire- 
taps as  leads.  You  recall  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Benanti  decision,  we  have  adopted  a 
policy  not  to  use  wiretaps  as  evidence  before 
a  grand  jury  or  at  a  trial  to  avoid  violating 
Section  605  of  the  Federal  Communications 
.\ct  We  have  adopted  the  view  expressed  by 
Attorney  General  Jackson  that  a  violation  of 
this  Section  takes  place  only  when  there  Is 
both  interception  and  divulgence  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  since  1959.  the  num- 
ber of  telephones  tapped  pursuant  to  court 
order  average  less  than  sixty-five  for  each 
year. 

The  question  often  asked,  is  wiretapping 
necessary  despite  the  fact  it  may  prove  to  be 
effective.  An  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  organized  crime  provides  the  answer  to 
this  question.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  criminal  operations  of  the  underworld 
today  are  not  limited  to  a  small  locality  but 
embrace  a  wide  area  that  often  transcend 
State  lines  and,  at  times,  assume  national 
dimensions.  These  operations  involve  quite 
a  large  number  of  participants.  Therefore, 
corrununicatlon  among  the  members  of  the 
underworld  by  the  use  of  the  telephone  Is 
obviously,  quite  necessary. 

Curiously,  our  experiences  showed  that 
even  when  underworld  characters  were  ap- 
prehensive of  the  possibility  that  their 
phones  were  tapped,  they,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  use  the  phones  because  of  the 
pressing  need  for  immediate  communication 
among  themselves  This  is  true  In  virtually 
every  area  of  organized  crime  whether  It 
Involves  gambling  in  all  its  forms,  labor 
management  relations  (extortion,  bribery  of 
labor  union  officials,  sale  of  union  influence, 
etc.)  loan  sharking,  corruption  in  sports  and 


infiltration  of  legitimate  buslnees  by  the 
underworld  through  the  corrupt  use  of  in- 
fluence over  certain  labor  unions  and  the  use 
of  money  unlawfully  acquired  (the  proceeds 
of  other  rackets ) . 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  chain 
of  command  In  the  underworld  is  aacended, 
the  need  for  communication  by  use  of  the 
telephone  becomes  greater  and  greater.  The 
higher  upe  can  not  exercise  control  over  a 
wide  area  and  over  a  large  number  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  criminal  operations  without 
the  use  of  the  telephone. 

No  matter  how  guarded  they  may  be  in 
their  conversations  over  the  telephone,  ex- 
perience has  shown  »hat  there  have  been 
providential  lapses  of  caution  or  prudence 
that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  direct 
evidence  of  crime.  These  guarded  conver- 
sations often  yield,  at  the  very  least,  valuable 
information  and  an  insight  Into  underworld 
activity,  particularly,  in  the  Ught  of  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  the  Investigators  may 
have. 

Quite  often,  underworld  characters  in  an 
effort  to  conceal  their  activities  have  used 
the  telephones  of  apparently  respectable  peo- 
ple. They  thus  speak  more  freely  on  the  tele- 
phone with  their  confederates.  Our  investi- 
gators, through  diligent  observations,  have 
on  occasions  learned  of  the  use  of  tJiese 
phones  which  have  been  tapped  pursuant  to 
court  orders. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  use  of 
wiretapping  requires  considerable  manpower 
and  equipment.  It  must  be  used,  therefore, 
on  an  extremely  selective  t>asls.  In  other 
words,  wiretapping  Is  necessarily  limited  to 
relatively  few  major  targets.  The  desired 
massive  aproach  to  the  problem  of  organized 
crime  manifestly  would  require  tremendous 
manpower  and  equipment.  But  limited  as 
our  resources  might  have  been,  the  use  of 
court  authorized  wiretaps  before  the  Be- 
nanti decision,  as  was  indicated  in  the  last 
communication  to  you,  was  nevertheless  quite 
effective. 

I  shall  cite  a  few  Instances  of  the  effective- 
ness of  wiretapping  to  illustrate  the  impact 
the  activities  of  the  Rackets  Bureau  has  had 
on  organized  crime.  In  1950,  we  successfully 
prosecuted  Prank  Erlckson.  the  nation's  num- 
ber one  bookmaker  who  we  showed  was  close- 
ly allied  with  Frank  Costello.  This  prosecu- 
tion was  made  possible  by  court  authorized 
wiretaps.  It  was  followed  by  other  success- 
ful prosecutions  involving  other  major  book- 
makers with  underworld  connections. 

During  the  years  between  1953  and  1956. 
we  uncovered  racketeering  in  union  wel- 
fare funds.  This  was  a  significant  revela- 
tion which  made  the  public  throughout  the 
nation  aware  of  this  new  form  of  subtle  and 
indirect  underworld  control  over  certain  labor 
unions.  As  a  result  of  our  investigation  of 
the  misuse  of  union  welfare  funds,  we  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  Sol  Cllento.  secretary- 
tre;vsurer  of  the  International  Liquor  Union, 
a  front  for  the  underworld,  and  George  Sca- 
lise,  an  underworld  character  who  was  a  close 
associate  of  an  underworld  leader,  Augle 
Pasaiio. 

During  the  late  1950's,  the  use  of  court 
authorized  wiretapping  enabled  us  to  expose 
the  underworld  control  over  the  professional 
s.port  of  boxing  We  successfully  prosecuted 
Frank  Carbo,  the  underworld  czar  of  boxing. 
During  the  years  between  1954  and  1957, 
the  evidence  obtained  through  wiretapping 
provided  the  bases  for  successful  prosecu- 
tions of  about  twenty-five  underworld  char- 
acters and  faithless  union  officials.  Among 
those  prosecuted  was  Johnny  Dlo,  the  notori- 
ous underworld  character. 

During  the  Investigation  that  resulted  in 
these  prosecutions,  this  office  disclosed  the 
creation  of  "paper  locals'"  by  underworld 
characters  such  as  Johnny  Dlo.  The  under- 
world, through  these  "paper  locals  ",  obtained 
substantial  revenue  through  the  sale  of 
"sweetheart  contracts  "  i/o  employees  who  did 
not  want  their  employees  organized  by  legit- 


imate unions.  The  underworld  also  used 
lhe.se  "paper  locals"  as  Instruments  of  ex- 
tortion. It  is  Interesting  to  point  out  also, 
that  during  this  time  court  authorized  wire- 
taps enabled  this  office  to  expyose  the  plan 
of  Johnny  Dlo  and  one  Tony  "Ducks"  Caral- 
lo  to  exercise  control  over  the  Teamster's 
Union  in  the  New  York  area  (Joint  Council 
16)  The  salutory  effect  of  these  disclosures 
and  prosecutions  Is  quite  apparent. 

Not  only  h;is  the  Benanti  decision  de- 
prived this  office  of  an  extromely  valuable  aid 
in  the  development  of  evidence  of  organized 
crime  but  it  also  has  had  tlie  .shocking  effect 
of  defeating  Justice  in  important  cises  that 
were  pending.  This  decision  comronted  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  "A-lth  the  dilemma  of 
either  directing  police  officers  to  violate  Sec- 
tion 605  by  having  them  divulge  telephone 
conversations  overhead  pursuant  to  court 
order  or  to  dismiss  th(^>se  Indictments  baseti 
on  these  conversations,  T>ie  District  -Mtorney 
decided  that  thc/se  Indictments  based  on 
wiretap  evidence,  should  l>e  dlsmis-sed.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  number  of  crises  were  dismissed, 
I  shall  cite  two  indictments  that  were  dis- 
missed as  examples  of  what  I  personally 
characterize  .is  serious  mlscarrUvges  of  Jus- 
tice caused  by  this  unfortunate  and.  In  my 
Judgment,  unwarranted  decision. 

The  case  of  People  v,  Russo  et  al  involved 
seven  defendants  charged  with  conspiracy. 
feloniously  selling  a  narcotic  drug  and  feloni- 
ously possessing  a  narcotic  drug.  The  con- 
spirators were  engaged  in  the  importation 
and  distribution  of  heroin  on  a  major  scale. 
One  kilo  (2.2  lbs.)  of  pure  heroin  was  con- 
fiscated. When  cut  for  retail  purposes,  this 
would  amount  to  50.000  to  100.000  decks  of 
heroin  which  normally  sells  for  $5  00  a 
deck. 

Only  two  of  the  men  would  handle  the 
narcotics;  some  of  the  conspirators  had  never 
met:  and  only  one  or  two  of  them  knew  the 
diU^ils  of  the  entire  operation.  The  key  men 
of  th^  conspiracy  never  per.<;onally  handled 
the  narcotics  but  issued  directions  by  tele- 
phone in'  code  to  effectuate  the  operation 
Joseph  Russo  and  his  brother  were  notori- 
ous wholesalers  of  narcotics,  Joseph  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  a  narcotics  felony, 
Aniello  Carillo  had  a  long  arrest  record  for 
gambling  and  narcotics  crimes  and  faced  a 
life  sentence  if  convicted  on  this  indictment 
CarilIo"s  son.  who  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
other  major  narcotics  dealers.  He  carried  out 
his  father's  directions  In  the  narcotics  busi- 
ness even  when  his  father  was  incarcerated. 
The  others  were  major  figures  in  the  nar- 
cotics trade  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Important  figures  in  the  organized  narcotics 
trade. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  conspiracy, 
all  the  key  evidence  was  obtained  from  tele- 
phone conversations  that  were  recorded  pur- 
suant to  court  order. 

Hopefully,  after  the  Benanti  decision,  the 
District  Attorney  delayed  the  proceeding, 
awaiting  action  by  the  Congress  on  a  number 
of  bills  designed  to  amend  Section  605  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  State  legalized  wiretaps  at  a 
trial. 

Finally,  the  District  Attorney  was  forced 
to  move  most  reluctantly,  to  discharge  these 
defendants,  despite  the  fact  that  the  wire- 
tap evidence  conclusively  proved  their  guilt. 
People  v,  Lee  Broder  et  al.  Involved  nine 
defendants  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
criminally  receiving  stolen  property  to  wit, 
$747,000  worth  of  United  States  Postal  Money 
Orders.  One  of  the  defendants  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  this  crime  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  All 
of  them  deserved  substantial  Jail  sentences 
In  order  to  protect  society  from  their  orga- 
nized criminal  activity. 

Wiretap  evidence  obtained  pursuant  to 
court  order  was  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
the  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  With- 
out the  wiretap  evidence  tlae  District  Attor- 
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ney  was  forced  to  move  to  dismiss  the  in- 
dictment and  turn  them  loose. 

Since  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  1958 
authorizing  electronic  eavesdropping  within 
private  enclosures  (bugging)  under  the  su- 
pervision of  our  State  courts,  our  office  has 
made  use  of  this  form  of  eavesdropping  on 
an  extremely  limited  basis.  There  are  three 
basic  reasons  for  this  limited  use  of  this  form 
of  electronic  eavesdropping.  First  of  all,  tlie 
telephone,  as  I  stated  previously,  has  been 
and  still  is  the  primary  means  of  communi- 
cations among  the  various  elments  of  the 
underworld  in  carrying  out  their  criminal 
operations.  Secondly,  when  underworld  char- 
acters do  meet  to  further  their  criminal  de- 
signs, their  meeting  places  .are  rarely  made 
known  to  law  enforcement.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  extremely  secret  manner  in  which 
these  meeting  are  arranged.  The  third  rea- 
son is  that  these  meeting  places,  even  when 
known  to  law  enforcement  are  quite  often 
inaccessible  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
this  form  of  electronic  surveillance.  These 
factors,  therefore,  account  for  the  relatively 
few  court  orders  obtained  for  electronic 
eavesdropping  (bugging)  since  1959.  The 
average  per  year  has  been  about  nineteen. 
However,  these  instances  of  its  use  have  been 
highly  productive  in  investigations  that  in- 
volved corruption  of  public  office  as  well  as 
organized  crime.  Since  there  has  not  been  a 
public  disclosure  of  our  use  of  this  form  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  in  connection  with 
investigations  of  organized  crime.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  giving  the  details  of  such  use. 

Pete  :uad  I  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  supply  the  statistical  information 
concerning  the  {>erEonnel  of  our  office  within 
the  time  requeste<i  However,  it  Is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  we  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
private  emplovTnent  because  of  the  substan- 
tial differential  m  sal.'ixies, 

Pete,  who  has  collaborated  with  me  In 
drawing  up  this  letter,  has  ;u>ked  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  not  completed  reading  your 
report,  I  look  forward  tcj  reading  it  in  the 
near  future,  Pete  and  I  will  make  known  to 
you  our  reactions. 
Sincerely, 

Alfred  J.  Scotti, 
Chief  Assistant  District  Attorney. 

ExHiBrr  3 

Police  Department,  Citt  of  New 
York, 

Neu-  Ycr-k.  N.Y.,  October  30,  1967. 
Prof.  G   Robert  Blakey, 
Professor  at  Laic. 
Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind. 

Dear  Professor  Blakey:  In  connection 
with  your  request  for  a  factual  description 
of  the  internal  administrative  procediues 
employed  by  the  New  York  City  Police  in 
the  tise  of  wiretapping  and  btigging  vip  until 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Berger 
case,   the   following   is   submitted. 

Wlretfipplng  is  supervised  by  the  Police 
Commissioner  and  this  power  Is  exercised  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge  of  Legal 
Matters  arid  his  legal  staff.  Although  Section 
813A  of  the  Ccide  of  Criminal  Procedure  of 
the  State  of  New  York  would  permit  wire- 
tapping for  either  felonies  or  misdemeanors, 
in  general  wiretapping  has  previotisly  been 
authorized  by  the  department  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  very  serious 
crimes,  such  as  homicides,  narcotics  sales, 
robberies,  felonious  assaults  and  organized 
criminal  activity  in  vice  and  gambling  areas. 
A  request  for  a  wiretapping  order  may 
originate  from  any  division  or  bureau  within 
the  department  providing  that  the  request- 
ing unit  has  jurisdiction  of  the  case  involved. 
There  is  no  manual  of  procedtue  as  such, 
but  the  pertinent  regulations  governing  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  are  contained  in  Chap- 
ter 13  of  the  depiutment  s  rules  and  proce- 
dures, paragraph  21.0  through  21.12.  (Copies 


of  these  were  previously  forwarded  to  you). 
These  |)rovlslons  were  incorporated  into  this 
department"s  rules  and  procedures  through 
General  Order  No.  6  on  February  13.  1951. 
While  there  have  been  some  minor  amend- 
ments through  the  years,  the  provisions  re- 
main substantially  the  same. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  General  Order 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Grand  Jury  investi- 
gation of  gambling  activities  in  Kings  County 
In  1950  and  its  findings  concerning  the  de- 
partment wiretapping  procedures.  Prior  to 
that  investigation,  the  department  conducted 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  activities 
pursuant  to  Section  813A  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  (This  section,  Inciden- 
tally, was  enacted  by  Chapter  924  of  the  Laws 
of  1942.  The  basic  authority  for  the  statute 
is  .'Vrtlcle  1.  Section  12  of  the  New  York  Stale 
Constitution  which  bec.tme  effective  In  1938) , 
Prior  to  the  1951  lanendment  to  the  rules  and 
procedures,  the  department's  administration 
and  control  of  wiretapping  activities  was 
poorly  supervised  aaid  maintained.  The  de- 
tailed provisions  of  General  Order  itO  were 
designed  to  overcome  this  situation.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  order  was  sviccessful  in 
this  respect.  (A  copy  of  General  Order  ;*6 
of  1951  is  attached). 

A  member  of  the  force  who  is  investigating 
the   possible  existence   of   a  cnme  and   who 
lias  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  may  be  obtained  by  wire- 
tapping is  required   to  promptly  report  all 
pertinent  facts  in  writing  to  Ills  command- 
ing officer  pursuant  to  Chapter  13/21.0.  This 
information  must  be  detailed.  Specific  facts 
such  as  the  identification  of  the  telephone  or 
telegraph  line  Involved  and  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  investigating  officer's  informa- 
tion must  be  Included  in  support  of  the  ap- 
plication.  The   precise   facts   relied    upon   to 
believe   that   evidence   of  crime   may   be  ob- 
tained through  use  of  the  wiretap  must  be 
set  forth.  This  request  must  be  reviewed  by 
a  high  ranking  member  of  the  department, 
usually  above  the  rank  of  Captain,  who  cer- 
tifies that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  reasonable 
grounds  in  fact  exist  and  that  the  applica- 
tion for  the  order  is  necessary  and  proper. 
The  request  must  be  delivered  to  the  Legal 
Bureau  at  least  three  days  prior  to  the  time 
the  application  is  to  be  submitted  to  court 
(except  In  emergency  cases).  The  form  con- 
taining the  request  and  Information  is  re- 
viewed by  a  superior  officer  attorney  of  the 
Legal   Bureau   who   is   assigned   to  assist   In 
the  obtaining  of  wiretap  orders.  The  deter- 
mination is  here  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
adequate  facts  are  contained  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  appropriate  sup- 
porting affidavits.  If  the  application  Is  inade- 
quate the  attorney  of  the  Legal  Bureau  con- 
fers with  the  command  concerned  in  order 
to  obtain  such  additional  facts  as  may  be 
necessary.  If  no  further  facts  are  available  the 
application  is  rejected. 

The  percentage  of  rejection  by  the  Legal 
Bureau  has  been  very  small.  While  there  are 
no  statistics  available.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  rejections  are  less  than  2'  of  the  total  of 
the  applications  submitted.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  tight  standards  and  re- 
quirements are  set  forth  In  detail  in  the 
rules  and  procedures  and  that  the  commands 
applying  for  wire  tapping  orders  are  required 
to  stringently  adhere  to  these  standards.  Ad- 
ditionally, tlie  review  and  required  certifica- 
tion by  a  ranking  superior  officer  prior  to 
submission  to  the  Legal  Bureau  provides  ef- 
fective pre-Lc'gal  Bureau  screening  of  such 
applications.  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  rejections  which  do 
occur  are  strictly  on  a  legal  basis  and  often 
.due  to  the  failure  of  the  police  officer  affiant 
to  set  forth  adequate  facts  In  his  affidavit 
which  would  spell  out  reasonable  grounds. 
Questioning  and  interrogation  of  affiants 
usually  results  in  removing  apparent  defects. 
Once  adequate  facts  are  available,  the 
necessary  affidavits  and  order  are  prepared. 


nie  applicant  and  affiants,  together  with  a 
Legal  Bureau  attorney,  appear  before  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Although  any  Supreme 
Court  Justice  may  sign  a  wiretap  order  (their 
jurisdiction  is  suite  wide)  pursuant  to  nn 
inlormal  agreement,  applications  arc  made  to 
the  Justice  sitting  in  the  ex  parte  part  nl  Ihe 
court.  It  is  to  him  alcme  that  applications  for 
wiretapping  orders  are  to  be  submitted  as  a 
general  rule.  However,  in  case  of  his  absence 
or  inability,  urgent  applications  may  be 
taken  to  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  Is  available. 

In  some  cases  the  Justice  may  require  addi- 
tional sworn  statements  from  the  affiant  to 
satisfy  himself  that  sufficient  facts  are  avail- 
able to  ,support  the  order.  Once  the  order  is 
signed,  one  copy  together  without  the  sup- 
porting affidavit  is  left  with  the  Judge  to  be 
maintained  at  the  court  in  a  special  .separnlc 
lile  to  which  only  the  clerk  of  the  .special 
term  which  liandles  all  ex  p.ort*  orders  and 
his  chief  assistant  have  access.  The  original  is 
given  to  the  applicant,  and  an  additional 
copy  of  the  order  with  tlie  supporting  af- 
fidavits Is  given  to  the  applicant  for  delivery 
to  the  New  York  Telephone  Company.  An  ad- 
ditional copy  containing  all  [japers  upon 
which  the  order  was  based  Is  returned  to  the 
Legal  Bureau  for  recording  and  file. 

Once  the  copy  of  the  order  is  returned  to 
the  Legal  Bureau  appropriate  index  cards 
are  prepared  and  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  order  is  recorded  In  a  large  bound 
book.  Orders  are  serlfUly  numbered  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  filed  numerically  by 
month.  Access  to  this  information,  which  is 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  is  limited  to  the 
Director  of  the  Legal  Bureau,  one  staff  mem- 
ber who  assists  in  Uiis  area  and  a  clerk. 

Tiie  superior  officer  who  has  received  the 
wiretap  order  applies  through  the  Chief  In- 
spector's office  to  the  Central  Investigation 
Bureau  of  the  department  for  assignment  of 
a  member  of  that  unit  to  assist  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  wiretapping  and  for  neces- 
sary equipment.  With  the  exception  of  mem- 
bers of  the  force  assli?ned  to  the  various  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  squads  or  offices  who  lue  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  District  Attorneys, 
no  unit  m  the  department  may  engage  in 
wiretapping  .activities  without  conforming  to 
the  provisions  of  the  rules  and  procedures. 
The  equipment  used  Is  Installed  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  Central  Investigation  Bureau 
as  one  of  its  special  assignments.  The  most 
stringent  safeguards  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  equipment,  which  is  almost  wholly 
designed  for  telephonic  interception.  In  those 
rare  Instances  where  bugging  devices  have 
been  installed,  their  use  was  always  reviewed 
by  the  Police  Commissioner  %ia  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  In  charge  of  Legal  Matters, 
and  special  privileges  were  granted  only  In 
non-trespassory  situations.  Even  prior  to  Sil- 
verman v.  U.S.  365  U.S.  505  (1961).  If  tres- 
passes were  involved  in  the  installation  of 
eavesdropping  equipment  pursuant  to  a 
court  order,  this  procedure  was  governed 
strictly  by  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of  the 
department  and  was  proper  according  to 
then  existing  law. 

Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  United 
States  vs.  Berger.  bugging  was  limited  solely 
to  homicide  cases.  Since  that  decision,  its 
use  has  been  completely  eliminated.  The  [>re- 
f erred  eavesdropping  device  has  been  the 
wiretap,  quite  possibly  because  of  the  mini- 
mal amount  of  Involvement  of  persons  otit- 
slde  the  department.  Inasmuch  as  no  tres- 
passory  bugging  was  permitted,  permission 
always  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  owner 
of  the  premises  wherein  a  bugging  device  was 
installed  or  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  a 
party  to  the  conversation  who  would  carry 
the  necessary  device.  Tills  of  course  opened 
areas  for  possible  leakage  In  bugging  cases. 
With  respect  to  the  wiretap  situation,  the 
sole  contact  outside  the  department,  aside 
from  the  necessary  "x  parte  court  appear- 
ance, la  with  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
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pany  Relations  with  the  security  section  of 
th^  reanlzatlon  are  maintained  by  the  Di- 
rector of  ihe  Lfgal  Bureati  The  purpose  of 
this  Uiison  13  to  obtain  Information  as  to 
:he  current  listing  of  subscrl'-^rs  and  the 
physical  feasibility  of  Installing  the  wire- 
tap 

The  Installation  of  the  wiretap  Is  made  as 
speedily  as  possible  Automatic  recorders  are 
u3«d  almi-«t  exclusively  The  detective  or  of- 
ficer ;\«il?ned  to  the  wiretap  detail  transcribes 
the  pertinent  messages  Intercepted.  The 
n-iHiber  nt  officers  who  have  access  to  this 
information  Is  limited  to  those  involved  In 
the  investigation  and  the  supervisor  who  is 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  wiretap 
order 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  patrol  divi- 
sion or  the  borough  command  of  detectives  is 
concerned  with  the  review  and  inspection  of 
the  wiretap  orders  and  the  procedures  to  bo 
followed.  All  transrrlbed  notes  of  wiretap  or- 
ders are  filed  and  maintained  under  tight 
security  conditions  in  the  office  of  the  su- 
perior command  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  order  The  pertinent  tapes  are  stored 
in  the  Central  Investigation  Bureau  and 
when  required  are  maintained  up  to  two  to 
three  years  after  which  they  are  destroyed. 
The  pr'x:ess  l.s  witnessed  by  a  superior  officer 
of  that  command. 

All  procedures  relating  to  the  review  and 
enforcement  of  regulations  are  supervised 
by  staff  personnel  of  the  First  Deputy  Com- 
B*i.saioner  and  the  Coufldentlal  Investigat- 
ing Unit  of  the  Police  Commissioner.  There 
are  no  speclSc  penalty  provisions  in  the  rules 
and  procedures  covering  improper  conduct 
with  respect  to  wiretap  records  or  procedures. 
b\;t  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
rhe  rules  and  procedures  regarding  these 
matters  can  result  in  departmental  charges 
for  noncompliance  with  specific  sections  or 
for  violation  of  an  omnibus  section  of  the 
riles  and  procedures  which  reads;  'Conduct, 
disorder  or  neglect  prejudicial  to  good  order, 
efficiency  or  discipline,  whether  or  not  spe- 
ciflrally  mentioned  in  the  Rules  and  Proce- 
dures and  including  cowardice  or  making  a 
false  official  statement.  Is  prohibited." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  falls  to  comply  with 
Section  813A  of  he  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure except  in  certain  emergency  situations 
as  set  forth  in  Section  813B  of  the  Code  of 
Crlm^inal  Procedure  commits  a  felony. 

.■\  decision  to  renew  a  court  order  is  made 
b?  the  commanding  officer  who  made  the 
Initial  request  based  on  the  need  for  the 
new  order  substantiated  by  any  other  facts, 
such  as  i>ertlnent  conversations  intercepted 
during  the  time  of  the  original  order  and 
any  additional  material  obtained  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation.  The  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  the  order  prior 
to  the  sixty-day  period  is  based  on  whether 
or  not  the  desired  conversation  had  been 
intercepted  or  whether  arrests  h;id  been  made 
at  such  earlier  time.  The  superior  officer  as- 
signed to  the  execution  of  the  order  may  also 
take  this  action  where  it  Is  deemed  no  longer 
advisable  to  continue  a  wiretap.  In  any 
event  a  full  report  concerning  results  or  lack 
thereof  resulting  from  the  wiretap  must  be 
made  to  the  Chief  Inspector  who  forwards 
a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Judge  or  Justice 
who  issued  the  initial  order.  This  practice 
arose  as  a  result  of  specific  requests  from 
the  Judges,  and  it  has  become  a  uniform 
jx)licy  so  that  In  every  case  a  report  of  re- 
sults is  forwarded  to  the  Justice  who  Issued 
the  order  regardless  of  whether  results  are 
negative  or  positive.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  system  is  more  or  less  analogous 
to  the  return  which  is  required  by  law  in 
search  warrant  cases.  iSee  Sections  802  and 
805  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  i .  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  praiseworthy  practice  in  that 
It  provides  for  further  Judiciary  review  of 
police  activities  and  practices  in  this  area. 
The  standards  used  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve   any    request    subnvltled    for    both 


an  original  or  a  renewal  are  manv  Theee 
criteria  are  employed  by  each  reviewing  of- 
ficer throughout  the  procedurp  described. 
They  Include  the  nature  and  seriousness  of 
the  crime  Involved,  the  soundness  of  the 
presentations  submitted  In  terms  of  estab- 
lishment of  probable  cause,  the  extent  of  the 
investigation  already  conducted  and  the  rela- 
tive need  and  advantage  of  obtaining  the 
requested  order. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  organizational 
chart  of  our  department  as  It  existed  In 
January.  1967.  (Chart  not  printed  In  Record.  1 

I  trust  tlftit  the  foregoing  information  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  Harcourt  Dooos. 
Deputy  CommissioneT.  Legal  Matter's. 

Police  Department.  Crrv  or  New 
York,  Office  of  the  Police 
commissioker. 

New  York,  February  10.  1951. 
(General  Orders  No.  6) 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   MANUAL  OF   PBOCEDfRE 

1.  Article  14  of  the  Manual  of  Procedure 
titled  "Evidence"  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  new  paragraphs  36  to  48  Inclusive 
to  read  as  follows: 

"INTERCEPTION   OP  TELEPHONE 
COMMf  NICATIONS 

"(Wire-Tapping) 
■  36.  When  a  member  of  the  force,  who  is 
investigating  a  complaint  of.  or  the  possible 
existence  of  a  crime,  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  evidence  of  such  crime  may 
be  obtained  by  the  Interception  of  telephonic 
or  telegraphic  communications,  he  shall 
promptly  report  the  facts  in  writing  to  his 
commanding  officer. 

"37.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  divi- 
sion, district  or  higher  command,  when  sat- 
isfied that  necessary  evidence  may  be  ob- 
tained In  this  manner,  shall  make  written 
report  on  form  U.  F.  49,  In  duplicate,  to 
the  Commanding  Officer,  Legal  Bureau,  re- 
questing .  that  application  be  made  to  the 
proper  court  for  an  Ex  Parte  Order  author- 
izing the  interception  of  telephonic  or  tele- 
graphic communications  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  813a  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

"38.  Such  request  shall  contain; 
"a.  The  identification  of  the  telephone  or 
telegraph  line  or  lines  to  be  tapped; 

"b.  Reason  for  believing  that  necessary 
evidence  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner; 

"c.  The  nature  and  source  of  his  Informa- 
tion in  support  of  the  application; 

"d.  The  number  of  prior  applications  made 
for  orders  to  tap  the  same  telephone  or  tele- 
graph line  or  lines  including  the  status 
thereof. 

"39.  Accompanying  this  report,  on  form 
U.  P.  49  In  triplicate,  shall  be  the  following 
certification  signed  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  division,  district  or  higher  com- 
mand concerned ; 

"'(Command)      (Date) 
"  'I'  hereby  certify   that  I   have  been   In- 
formed by of  my  command  of 

the  facts  and  necessity  for  the  application 
for  a  court  order  authorizing  the  intercep- 
tion of  telephonic  (or  telegraphic)  commu- 
nications, over  (telephone  number),  and 
based  upon  such  Information,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for 
believing  that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  ob- 
tained over  said  facilities  and  that  the  appli- 
cation for  this  order  is  necessary  and  proper. 

"  'Signed  

"  Commanding    ' 

"40.  "Ae  request  and  certification  shall  be 
deltvered  to  the  Commanding  Officer.  Legal 
Bureau,  by  a  member  of  the  command  of  the 
requesting  officer  who  must  be  above  the 
rank  of  sergeant. 

"41.  Commanding  Officer,  Legal  Bureau, 
shall  supervise  the  prep&ratlon  of  the  neces- 
sary affidavits  and  application  for  such  order. 


and  shall  assljfn  a  qualified  member  of  his 

command  t-i  assist  the  superior  officer  in 
presenting  the  application  to  a  Justice  of  the 
.-Supreme  Court  or  Judge  of  another  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  Tlie  application  shall 
request  that  the  order  be  made  elfectlve  for 
a  perlrxl  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

42  When  such  order  has  been  Issued,  a 
copy  thereof  will  be  delivered  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  issuint;  the  order  for  file  A  copy 
will  be  delivered  to  the  legal  office  of  the  t^e- 
phone  or  telegraph  company  concerned.  A 
copy  countersigned  by  the  superior  officer  of 
the  requesting  command  will  be  tiled  in  the 
Legal  Bureau  of  ihl.';  department  as  a  receipt 
for  the  order  The  orlgln.tl  order  .^hall  be  de- 
livered to  the  commanding  officer  -xho  made 
the  request  for  the  order 

"43.  The  commanding  officer  receiving  the 
wire-tapping  order  shall  assign  a  qualified 
member  or  members  of  his  command  to  exe- 
cute the  order  under  the  supervision  of  a 
superior  officer.  Such  assignment  shall  be 
made  In  writing  and  a  proper  record  thereof 
maintained  Wiien  necessary  to  do  so.  the 
commanding  officer  will  make  application  for 
necessary  paraphernalia  and  equipment,  such 
as.  earphones,  voice  recording  instruments. 
etc..  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  so  that  Police 
Department  property  will  be  u.sed  for  •x\tc- 
tapping  [)urposes 

"44.  The  officer  assigned  to  conduct  the 
wire-tapping  operaticn  shall  report  without 
delay  to  his  commanding  officer  the  location 
where  the  '.vlre-tap  was  installed  When  a 
voice  recording  device  is  not  employed,  he 
shall  make  notes  and  transcribe  .J!  pertinent 
Information  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
wire-tapping  operation,  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted m  -ATiting  dally  to  his  commanding 
officer.  Should  information  of  such  a  mature 
as  to  require  immediate  attention  be  ob- 
tained it  win  he  promptly  reported  by  tele- 
phone to  the  cc>minaiidlng  officer  and  In- 
cluded in  the  daily  written  report. 

"45.  When  the  desired  results  have  been 
obtained,  or  in  any  case,  at  the  termination 
of  the  i>eriod  for  which  the  order  was  issued, 
a  complete  report,  in  writing  of  arrests  made 
or  other  important  results  obtained  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  officer  .issigned  to 
execute  the  order  to  the  commanding  otricer. 
Thfr  commanding  officer  shall  report  such  re- 
sults, together  with  the  identity  of  the  officer 
assigned  to  execute  the  order,  to  the  Chief 
Inspector.  A  copy  of  this  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commanding  O.licer,  Legal 
Bureau.  When  the  order  has  been  executed 
by  a  unit  of  the  Detective  Division,  a  copy 
of  the  report  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Detectives. 

"46.  Commanding  officers  concerned  shall 
maintain  a  file  containing  a  complete  record 
in  writing  of  all  wire-tap  orders  obtained  and 
activities   in   connection   therewith. 

"47.  Recording  tape  and  or  original  notes 
used  or  made  In  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  wire-tap  orders  shall  be  wTapped  or 
placed  In  containers,  sealed,  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  command  and  kept  available  for 
insp)ection.  Such  records  shall  be  stored  in 
the  manner  prescribed  for  other  department 
records. 

"48.  The  provisions  of  this  order  will  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  force  assigned  to  a 
distinct  attorney's  squad  or  office  when  the 
application  Is  made  by  direction  of  the  Dis- 
trict -Attorney  or  his  designated  .assistant,  or 
to  a  member  of  the  force  who  Is  acting  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  District 
Attorney  or  his  designated   assistant." 

2.  The  Table  of  Contents,  .\rticle  14.  Man- 
ual    of     Procedure,     titled     "Evidence,"     Is 
amended  t-v  adding  thereto  the  following; 
"Interception     of     Telephone     Com- 

mtmlcatlons  i Wire- Tapping) 36-^8" 

THOM.^S  P.    MCRPHY. 

Police  CommissioneT. 

Eavesdropping 
21-0  When  a  member  of  the  force  who  Is 
Investigating  the  possible  existence  of  a  crime 
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has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  evi- 
dence may  be  obtained  by  eavesdropping 
(Interception  of  telephDue  or  telegraph  com- 
munications, or  overhearing  or  recording 
conversation  or  discussion  by  means  of  an 
instrument),  he  shall  promptly  report  the 
facts  in  writing  to  his  commanding  officer. 

21.1  Tlie  commanding  officer  of  a  patrol 
precinct  'wlthln  Brooklyn  shall  apply  for 
eavesdropping  orders  through  his  division 
commander.  The  commanding  officer  of  a 
patrol  division  or  higher  command,  or  in 
the  Detective  Division,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a  detective  borough  command.  Cen- 
tral Office  Bureaus  and  Squads  or  Narcotics 
Bureau,  who  believes  that  necessary  evidence 
may  be  obtained  by  eavesdropping  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  in  duplicate  requesting  the 
Legal  Bureau  to  iissist  him  or  a  superior 
officer  above  the  rank  of  sergeant  of  his 
command  In  applying  for  a  court  order  au- 
thorizing the  eavesdropping.  (See  Sec.  813a. 
C.C.P.)  The  request  shall  contain; 

a.  Reason  for  believing  that  necessary  evi- 
dence may  lie  obtained  by  eavesdropping 

b.  Description  or.  if  available,  the  iden- 
tification of  the  person  or  persons  whose 
communications,  conversations  or  discussions 
are  to  be  oveheard  or  recorded  and  the  pur- 
pose thereof 

c.  Identification  of  the  telephone  or  tele- 
giaph  line  or  lines  to  be  Involved,  if  any 

d.  Nature  and  source  of  his  Information  In 
support  of  the  application 

e.  Number  of  prior  applications  made  for 
orders  to  eavesdrop  the  same  telephone  or 
telegraph  line  or  lines,  or  the  conversations 
or  discussioiis  of  the  same  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, and  the  status  of  such  applica- 
tions. 

21.2  The  commanding  officer  shall  send 
with  this  request  a  separate  certification.  In 
triplicate : 

••Command)      (Date) 

"I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  been  informed 

by 

of  my  command  of  the  facts  and  necessity  for 
an  application  for  a  court  order  authorizing 
the 

"a.  Interception  of  telephonic  communlca- 
tlona  over  ( telephone  number! ,  or 

•'b.  interception  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tions over  (telegraph  line),  or 

"c.  overhearing  and,  or  recording,  by  means 
of  an  instrument,  conversations  or  discus- 
sions of  (here  giving  identification  of  person 
or  persons  concerned  if  possible;  otherwise 
the  description  of  such  person  or  persons) 

"Based  upon  such  Information,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  be- 
lieving that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  ob- 
tained thereby,  and  that  the  application  for 
this  order  Is  necessary  and  proper." 

"Signed   

"Commanding    " 

21.3  A  member  of  the  requesting  command 
above  the  rank  of  sergeant  shall  deliver  the 
request  and  certification  to  the  Director, 
Legal  Bureau. 

21.4  The  Director.  Legal  Bureau,  shall  su- 
pervise the  preparation  of  the  application 
and  affidavits  for  each  order.  lie  shall  as- 
sign a  member  of  his  command  to  assist  in 
presenting  the  application  in  court.  The  ap- 
plication shall  request  an  order  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  GO  days. 

21.5  When  the  order  is  issued,  the  judge 
or  Justice  retains  one  copy.  The  original  order 
■will  be  delivered  to  the  commanding  officer 
who  made  the  request  and  a  copy,  counter- 
signed by  the  superior  officer  of  the  request- 
ing command,  ■ft'ill  be  filed  in  the  Legal  Bu- 
reau as  a  receipt  for  the  original  order.  If 
the  order  authorizes  the  interception  of  tele- 
phonic or  telegraphic  communications,  a 
copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  legal  office  of 
the  telephone  or  telegraph  company. 

21.6  The  commanding  officer  -^ho  receives 
the  authorizing  order  shall  have  it  executed 
by  qualified  membens)  of  his  command 
under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  officer. 
Such  assignments  shall  be  made  in  writing 


and  properly  recorded.  Only  Police  Depart- 
ment property  shall  be  tised  for  eavesdrop- 
ping purposes.  When  necessary  the  com- 
manding officer  shall  send  a  request  In  dupli- 
cate direct  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  for  ear- 
phones, voice  recorders,  etc  Indicating  the 
date  of  the  court  order,  the  period  for  which 
Issued  and  the  name  of  the  Issuing  judge  or 
Justice.  The  Chief  Inspector  will  forward  the 
original  request  to  the  Chief  of  Detectives 
for  his  attention  and  lile  the  duplicate  copy. 
Such  department  property  shall  be  returned 
when  the  desired  results  have  been  obtained 
or,  in  any  case,  at  the  end  of  the  period  lor 
which  the  eavesdropping  was  authorized. 

21.7  The  member  of  the  force  assigned  to 
conduct  the  eavesdropping  operation  pur- 
suant to  the  authorizing  order  shall  notify 
his  commanding  officer  without  delay  of  the 
location  where  the  wiretap  or  other  Instru- 
ment is  installed  or  is  in  use.  and  of  any 
subsequent  change  in  this  location  Whether 
or  not  a  voice  recorder  is  employed,  he  shall 
make  notes  of  all  pertinent  information  and 
daily  submit  a  transcript  of  his  notes  to  his 
commancUng  officer.  He  shall  also  promptly 
notify  his  commanding  officer  by  telephone 
if  the  Information  requires  immediate 
attention. 

21.8  When  the  desired  results  have  been 
obtained  or.  in  any  case  at  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  the  order  wa*  issued  and 
also  at  the  end  of  each  period  for  which  the 
order  was  renewed,  the  member  of  the  force 
assigned  to  execute  the  order  shall  give  his 
commanding  officer  a  complete  written  report 
of  arrests  made  or  other  important  results. 
If  no  arrests  were  made  or  results  obtained, 
the  report  shall  so  indicate.  The  commanding 
officer  shall  report  to  the  Chief  Inspector.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Morals,  direct,  the  results  and 
the  Identity  of  the  member  of  the  force  as- 
signed to  execute  the  order.  The  report  shall 
be  in  triplicate  except  that  It  shall  be  m 
quadruplicate  If  the  order  was  executed  by 
a  subordinate  command  of  the  Detective  Di- 
vision. The  Chief  Inspectoi  shall  send  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  Director.  Legal  Bureau: 
the  judge  or  justice  who  issued  the  order,  and 
if  renewed,  to  the  judge  or  Justice  who  re- 
newed the  order.  The  quadruplicate  copy 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Detectives. 

21.9  Commanding  officers  shall  keep  a  file 
of  all  eavesdropping  orders  and  activities.  Re- 
cording tape  and  original  notes  used  or  made 
in  connection  with  the  execution  of  such  or- 
ders shall  be  wrapped  or  placed  in  suitable 
containers,  sealed,  and  then  filed  in  the  Rec- 
ord Room  of  the  command  concerned. 

21.10  Eavesdropping  shall  not  be  directed 
or  commenced  until  a  court  order  author- 
izing it  has  been  issued,  except  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force  may,  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment, overhear  or  record  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion other  than  telephonic  or  telegraphic 
comniunications : 

a.  When  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  evidence  of  crime  may  be  thus  ob- 
tained, and  that  In  order  to  obtain  such  evi- 
dence time  does  not  permit  an  application  to 
be  made  for  a  court  order  before  such  eaves- 
dropping must  commence,  and 

b.  If  he  has  complied  with  210  and  has 
obtained  permission  in  writing  from  the  com- 
manding officer  designated  in  21.1. 

Regardless  of  the  length  of  time  that 
eavesdropping  is  to  be  so  conducted,  the 
commanding  officer  granting  permission 
therefor  shall  immediately  apply  for  a  cotu^ 
order  as  provided  in  21.1,  212  and  21.3  so  that 
the  application  may  be  submitted  to  the 
court  within  24  hours  after  the  eavesdrop- 
ping commences,  exclusive  of  legal  holidays. 
Before  granting  permi.sBlon.  the  coinmanding 
officer  shall  be  certain  that  the  application  to 
court  can  be  made  within  the  specified  time 
limitation.  In  addition  to  the  information 
required  by  21.1.  the  report  of  the  command- 
ing officer  shall  include  the  time  when  the 
eavesdropping  commenced  and  the  reason  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  eavesdropping  prior 
to  making  application  to  the  court.  Requests 


for  department  property  shall  t)e  sent  to  the 
Chief  Inspector  as  provided  in  216  except 
that  Information  as  to  the  date  of  the  eeurt 
order,  etc  will  be  reported,  in  duplicate,  to 
the  Clilef  Inspector  at  such  time  fts  the  court 
order  issues.  If  the  order  Is  issued.  It  will  be 
effective  from  the  time  the  eavesdropping 
commenced.  If  the  application  Is  denied,  the 
member  of  the  force  presenting  the  applica- 
tion shall  immediately  notify  the  command- 
ing officer  concerned  who  shall  cause  the 
eavesdropping  to  cease  immediately.  The 
member  of  the  lorce  assigned  to  conduct  the 
eavesdrol)ping  of)eration  shall  submit  the 
report  required  by  21.8.  including  therein 
the  time  and  date  the  eavesdropping  ceased 
The  conuTianding  officer  shall  submit  rep<irt 
required  by  21  8  to  the  Chief  Inspector,  ex- 
cept that  no  copy  thereof  will  be  required  for 
the  judge  or  justice  who  denied  the  applica- 
tion. 

21  11  Eave.sdropplng  conducted  pursuant 
to  21.10  shall  l)e  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
21  6.  21  7  and  21  9. 

21  12  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  lorce  .issigned  to  a  district 
attorney's  squad  or  office. 

Amendments  to  the  Ri'les  and  Procedures 
13/21.1  The  commanding  officer  of  a  pa- 
trol precinct  to  which  plainclothes  persoiuiel 
are  assigned  shall  .apply  for  eavesdropping 
orders  through  his  division  commander  The 
commanding  officer  of  a  patrol  division  or 
higher  command  or,  In  the  Detective  Divi- 
sion, the  commanding  officer  of  a  detective 
borough  command.  Central  Office  Bureaus 
and  Squads  or  Narcotics  Bureau,  who  be- 
lieves that  necessary  evidence  may  be  ob- 
tained by  eavesdropping  shall  submit  a  re- 
port In  duplicate  requesting  the  Legal  Bureau 
to  assist  him  or  a  superior  officer  above  the 
rank  of  sergeant  of  his  command  In  applying 
for  a  coiirt  order  authorizing  the  eavesdrop- 
ping. (See  Sec.  813a.  CCP)  The  request 
shall  contain; 

(Remainder    of     paragraph    unchanged.) 
(GO.   51,   s.    1963). 

ExHiBrr  4 
(In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Norman 
J.  Levy,  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
the  County  of  Nassau,  for  an  order  for 
interception  of  certain  telephon  ^  commu- 
nications. County  CVjurt.  New  Courthouse, 
Mlneola,  N.Y..  July  1.  1964) 
Before  Hon.  Harold  M.  Spltzer,  County 
Court  Judge  (In  Chambers). 

Appearances;  Norman  J.  Levy,  Assistant 
District  Attorney. 

Donald  J.  White,  CSR,  DA  Confidential 
Reporter. 

( Norman  J.  Levy,  being  duly  sworn  by  the 
Court,  testified  as  follows; ) 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  State  your  name  and  address.  A  Nor- 
man J.  Levy,  120  WInsum  Avenue,  Merrick, 
New  York.  I  am  an  attorney  duly  licensed 
and  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

I  am  and  have  been  an  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Nassau  County  since  January  12. 
1959.  and  I  am  Chief  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Rackets  Bureau. 

Since  June  8.  1964,  I  have  been  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  crimes  of  attempted 
extortion,  conspiracy  to  commit  the  crime  of 
extortion,  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime  and 
felonious  assault. 

On  June  8.  1964.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Irving  Holzman  who  resides  at  55  Sycamore 
Drive.  Roslyn.  New  York.  Mr  Holzman  re- 
sides at  55  Sycamore  Drive,  Roslyn,  with  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Ruth  Holzman. 

Mr.  Hqteman's  business  is  United  East 
Coast  Corporation  which  is  located  at  583 
Tenth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  New  York.  He 
also  maintains  a  business  in  the  County  of 
Nassau  and  that  business  Is  located  at  243 
Northern  Boulevard.  Great  Neck. 
The  nature  of  Mr.  Hoizman's  business  Is 
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tha'.  he  Ls  a  dlstrlhuuir  of  automatic  coin 
machlnee.  ]ilce  boxee,  6r,im<>  machines,  and 
he  19  ihe  owner  f  routJ»s  of  automatic  coin 
macnines  iocitl  .ns,  juke  tx^es,  ^ame  ma- 
chines iT.i  cii^are'.'e  n-.a^rhmes 

Mr.  Holzman  '.oid  me  :nai  a  principal  of 
one  of  his  juke  nix  routes  is  one  Robert 
Luttman.  Mr.  Luttman  Is  also  employed  by 
Mr  Holzman  as  an  adjuster  and  his  duties  aa 
Hn  adjuster  are  to  adjust  problems  that  arise 
In  connection  with  automatic  coin  machine 
locations  that  are  owned  by  Mr.  Holzman  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Luttman.  himself  and 
with  others. 

Mr  Holzman  told  me  that  he  became 
.lA-are  that  Luttman  had  gone  to  .i  location 
in  the  Bronx,  the  Calypso  Lounge,  in  the  end 
of  May.  1964.  to  adjust  a  location  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Holzman.  At  that  location  in  the 
Bronx  a  cnmp)etltor.  Jet  Automatic,  was  seek- 
In?  to  take  over  .a  location  belonging  to  Mr. 
Holzman  wherein  he  had  placed  an  auto- 
matic coin  machine. 

Mr.  Luttman  went  to  the  Calypso  Lounge 
and  spolce  with  the  owner  of  the  premises. 
and  the  basis  of  Mr.  Holzman's  knowledge  Is 
•a  conversation  he  had  subsequently  with  Mr. 
Luttman.  This  Is  in  regard  to  the  Calypso 
Lounge. 

Mr.  Holzman  said  that  Luttman  told  him 
that  in  seeking  to  keep  the  location  for  Mr. 
Holzman  that  he.  Luttnian,  had  told  the 
owner  of  the  Calypso  Lounge  that  one  Sally 
Burns  was  with  Mr.  Holzman  and  Mr.  Lutt- 
man in  that  location. 

Mr.  Holzman  identified  the  name  Sally 
Burns  as  an  aii;ijs  of  one  Salvatore  Graneilo. 
Salvatore  Graneilo  resides  at  215  Mott  Street, 
Apartment  A-1  in  tiie  Borough  of  Manhattan 
in  New  York  City.  Salvator  Graneilo  is  known 
through  the  Intelligetice  of  tlie  District  At- 
torney's Rackets  Bureau  and  Central  Intel- 
ligence Bureau  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  to  be  a  member  of  Cosa  Nostra. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Uie  Thom^  Luchesse. 
alias  Three  Finger  Brown.  Family  of  Cosa 
Nostra.  He  is  presently  under  indictment  by 
the  federal  government.  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  and  he's  charged  with  Income  t.ax 
evasion. 

He's  out  on  ball  pending  the  trial  of  his 
case.  He  has  previously  been  airested  In 
Orange  County  for  the  crime  of  rape,  and 
be  Is  awaiting  trial  on  that  indictment  in 
Orange  Coixnty. 

Mr.  Holzman  told  me  that  he  Informed 
Mr  Luttman  that  he  had  had  no  right  to 
use  Sally  Bums  name  in  connection  with 
tliat  location  or  aiiy  other  location. 

Mr.  Holzman  said  that  on  June  4,  1964.  a 
Thursday,  a  man  came  to  his  New  York 
office  located  at  583  Tenth  Avenue.  New  York, 
and  Identified  himself  as  Dlno  Conte. 

Mr.  Holzman  told  me  that  he  believed 
C-onte  was  a  relative  of  one  of  his  upstate 
New  York  customers  and  as  a  result  spoke 
with  Conte  In  his  office. 

At  this  time  Holzman  said  that  Conte  In- 
dicated that  1)6  had  been  setit  by  Sally  Burns 
to  talk  to  Holzman.  Conte  said  to  Mr.  Holz- 
nxan  at  that  time.  "Do  you  know  Charles 
Morel?  Do  you  know  that  Play  more  is  jump- 
ing Charles  Morel's  locations?" 

Conte  then  said  to  Mr.  Holzman,  "We're 
not  interested  in  Morel  but  the  people  Morel 
is  with." 

A  previous  investigation  by  the  District 
Attorney's  office  has  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Morel  is  a  principal  of  Local  Vending  and 
that  another  principal  of  Local  Vending  and 
partner  of  2Ur.  Morel's  Is  one  Mike  Miranda. 

Through  our  intelligence  information  Mi- 
chael Miranda  has  an  arrest  record.  He's  pre- 
viously been  arrested  twice  for  homicide. 
Both  of  these  charges  were  dismissed.  He 
hiis  a  New  York  City  Police  Department 
B  =129648. 

He  resides  at  167  Greenway  North  in  Forest 
Hi'.ls.  Mr,  Miranda,  according  to  sworn  testi- 
mony by  Joseph  Valachi  before  the  Senate 
Investigating  Committee,  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tional   Comni-issioners    of    Cosa    Nostra,    and 


he's  the  advisor  or  conslgllUare  to  Vlto  Gene- 
vese  and  the  Vlto  Genoveee  family  of  Cosa 
Nostra. 

This  Information,  your  Honor,  Is  borne  out 
by  our  own  intelligence  Information  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Miranda  Is  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Morel  In  Local  Vending. 
By  the  Court: 

Q.  Conte  said  something  about  Charles 
Morel  Jumping  locations?  A,  No,  your  Honor. 
Conte  said  that  Playmore  was  jumping 
Morel's  locations  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Holz- 
man, "We're  not  Interested  In  Morel,  but  the 
people  Morel  is  with." 

Q.  Who  is  Playmore?  A.  According  to  our 
Investigation  the  principal  of  Playmore, 
which  Is.  also  an  automatic  coin  machine 
partnership  or  corporation.  Is  one  Harold 
Kaufman. 

Conte  at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Holzman  If 
Holzman  was  a  partner  with  Playmore.  Mr. 
Holzman  Informed   Conte  that  he  was  not. 

At  this  time  Conte  said  to  Mr.  Holzman. 
"We  know  that  you  bought  out  your  pvart- 
ner's  estate  and  that  you  now  own  Long 
Island  National."  which  Is  another  Juke  box 
operation  that  Mr.  Holzman  owns. 

He  had  been  a  partner  In  this  jukebox 
operation  until  his  partner,  one  David  Simon, 
died  and  he  had  bought  Simon's  Interest  out 
from  the  estate. 

At  this  point,  according  to  Mr  Holzman, 
Conte  said  to  him,  "You  used  Sally's  name. 
He  doesn't  mind,  but  people  are  saying  you're 
Sally  Bums'  partner." 

Mr.  Holzman  told  me  that  he  told  Conte, 
"I  never  used  Sally  Burns'  name;  one  of  my 
employees  did,  he  told  me  he  was  authorized 
to  use  Sally  Bums'  name." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Holzman  said  Conte  said. 
"No  one  Is  authorized  to  use  Sally  Bums' 
name."  Conte  then  said  to  Mr.  Holzman  that 
Burns  wanted  to  have  dinner  with  Holzman 
that  evening. 

Holzman  told  me  that  he  then  said  to 
Conte,  "You  Just  come  In  off  the  street  You 
tell  me  you  know  Sally  Bums.  How  do  I  know 
that  you  know  Sally  Bums?" 

Holzman  then  started  to  walk  to  the  tele- 
phone and  he  told  Conte  that  he  would  call 
Sally  Burns  directly  and  speak  to  him  on 
the  telephone.  At  that  point  Holzman  said 
Conte  said,  "Don't  do  that."  He,  Conte. 
would  have  Sally  Burns  contact  Holzman 
within  the  next  hour. 

Mr.  Holzman  said  that  approximately  two 
hours  passed  and  he  then  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Sally  Burns  at  his  office 
at  583  Tenth  Avenue.  New  York.  During  the 
course  of  this  conversation  Burns  Invited 
Mr.  Holzman  to  have  dinner  with  him  that 
evening  and  Mr.  Holzman  told  me  that  he 
advised  Burns  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
meet  with  him  that  evening. 

They  then  discussed  having  lunch  the 
next  day..  Friday,  June  6.  1964.  Burns  asked 
Mr.  Holzman  to  meet  him  for  lunch  at  the 
Charles  Restaurant  on  Sixth  Avenue  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Mr.  Holzman  told  me  that  he  told  Burns 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  meet  Burns  at  the 
Charles  RcFtaurant.  but  that  Burns  could 
come  over  to  Mr.  Holzman's  office  on  Tenth 
Avenue  and  have  lunch  with  him. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  the  next 
day.  Mr.  Holzman  said  that  on  June  5,  1964, 
he  was  in  his  office  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  that 
Burns  did  not  come  to  his  office  for  lunch, 
nor  did  he  call  him  and  Inform  him  that  he 
wasn't  coming. 

On  Monday,  June  8,  1964.  Holzman  told 
me  he  left  for  his  Manhattan  office  at  ap- 
proximately 7:40  A.M.  Approximately  five 
minutes  after  he  left  for  work  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Holzman,  stated  that  a  man  rang  her 
doorbell  and  said  that  he  was  from  United 
Parcel. 

At  this  time  she  was  upstairs  in  their 
home  at  55  Sycamore  Drive  In  Roslyn.  She 
caniie  downstairs  to  answer  the  door. 

'When  she  opened  ■the  front  door  the  un- 


known man  already  had  the  storm  door 
open  and  he  ."-hoved  her  backwards  and  she 
fell  to  the  floor. 

According  to  Mrs.  Holzm.in  she  slated  that 
the  man  put  his  left  hand  over  her  mouth 
and  asked  her,  "Where  Is  your  husband?" 

She  started  to  scream  and  during  the 
struggle  the  man.  who  had  been  wearing 
glasses  lost  his  glasses.  When  they  fell  to 
the  floor  she  grabbed  the  glasses  and  held 
them  under  her. 

Dtirlng  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  man 
pulled  a  gun  and  when  she  started  to  scream 
a  neighbor  came  to  her  assistance  and  three 
men  who  had  been  waiting  outside  the  home 
Informed  the  man  who  was  Inside  the  home 
that  the  neighbors  were  going  to  call  the 
police,  that  the  cops  were  coming,  "Let's  get 
out  of  here." 

At  this  time  the  man  who  was  In  the 
house  left  the  house  and  the  men  got  into 
the  automobile  and  left  the  scene. 

Mr.  Holzman  said  that  when  he  oirived 
at  his  office — 

Q.  Excuse  me  for  Interrupting  you.  A.  Yes. 
your  Honor. 

Q.  Was  this  assault  reported  to  the  police? 
A.  Yes.  It  was. 

Q.  And  Is  it  under  Investigation?  A.  It  Is 
under  investigation  at  this  time,  your  Honor. 

Q.  Has  the  neighbor  referred  to  been  inter- 
vipwed?  A.  Yes,  she  has. 

Q.  And  does  she  verify  these  facts?  A.  Yes. 
she  docs,  your  Honor.  And  that  matter  is 
under  Investigation  jointly  by  the  Sixth 
Squad  of  the  Nassau  County  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  office  of  the  District  .attorney 
of  Nassau  County. 

Mr.  Holzman  informed  me  that  he  arrived 
at  work  that  morning  at  approximately  ten 
:i  in   Strike  that. 

Mr.  Holzman  Informed  me  that  when  he  ar- 
rived at  his  office  he  was  told  by  a  business 
.'tsRoclate  to  call  home  right  away. 

He  called  his  home  and  was  informed  by 
his  son-in-law.  R/innle  Bliiing,  what  had 
';;appened  to  his  wife  and  he  was  to  come — 
he  was  told  to  come  rlsht  away. 

He  drove  to  his  home  and  after  arriving 
there  at  approximately  12  p.m..  one  of  his 
employees,  one  Lou  Drutman.  called  him  and 
advised  him  that  Sally  Burns  had  been  at 
this  office,  Holzman's  office  in  New  York,  and 
had  said  that  he'd  heard  on  the  radio  what 
had  happened  to  Ruth. 

Driitman  told  Holzman  that  Burns  had 
left  a  phone  number  for  Holzman  to  call 
Burns  at  Drutman  gave  Holzman  the  tele- 
phone   number,    212-LW-4-2523, 

The  subscriber  of  this  telephone  Is  the 
Headline  Bar.  Eighth  .'\venue  and  43rd  Street. 
New  York  Cltv,  The  exact  address  of  the 
Headline  Bar  is  253  West  43  Street.  New  York 
County. 

At  that  time  from  his  home  Holzman 
called  212-LW-4-2523  and  asked  for  Sally 
Btirns.  Burns  spoke  to  him  on  the  telephone 
and  instructed  Holzman  to  go  to  an  outside 
phone  and  call  Burns  at  212-LW-4-2523.  the 
same  number. 

Holzman  told  me  that  he  went  to  a  neigh- 
bor's telephone  and  again  called  Burns  at 
the  same  number.  Holzman  said  that  he  said 
to  Burns  over  the  telephone,  "Did  you  hear 
what  happened  to  my  wife?" 

Holzman  said  that  Burns  replied,  "I  know 
all  about  it."  At  this  point  Burns  asked  Holz- 
man to  come  to  New  York  to  meet  him  at 
the  Charles  French  Restaurant.  452  Sixth 
Avenue,  Manhattan. 

Holzman  said  that  he  advised  Burns  that 
he  ildn't  want  to  leave  his  wife  and  he 
wanted  to  know  why  Burns  wanted  to  see 
him. 

Holzman  said  that  Burns  told  him  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  what  happened 
to  Holzman's  wife.  Holzman  said  that  he 
asked  Burns  to  tell  him  over  the  teleohone 
and  Burns  said.  "Meet  me  Don't  talk  about 
It  on  the  telephone." 

Holzman  said  that  he  and  his  son-lu-law. 
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Ronald  Billing  went  to  the  Charles  French 
Restaurant,  452  Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York 
and  arrived  there  at  approximately  three 
p.m. 

Holzman  said  that  Burns  asked  his  son- 
in-law  to  wait  at  the  bar  while  he  spoke  to 
Holzman.  Holzman  said  that  he  and  Burns 
sat  at  a  tl^ble  at  the  Charles  Restaurant  and 
Buriis  said  to  him,  "It's  around  the  Industry 
that  you're  in  the  million  dolhu-  class,  you're 
the  biggest  man  In  the  industry. 

No  one  gets  in  that  chiss  unless  he  has 
someone  with  him." 

Holzman  said  that  at  this  time  he  Inter- 
rupted Burns  and  said,  "I  thought  you  were 
going  to  tell  me  about  what  had  happened 
to  my  wife?" 

He  said  that  he  asked  Burns.  'Did  you  hear 
about  it  on  the  radio,"  and  that  Burns  re- 
plied, "No,  I  didn't  hear  about  It  on  the 
radio;   never  mind  how  I  heard  about  It." 

At  this  point  Burns  said  to  Holzman,  "If 
you  had  met  me  Friday  I  wouldn't  have 
forgot  to  come  to  you  and  this  wouldn't 
have  happened.  If  I  had  come  home  Sunday 
from  Greenwood  Liike  Instead  of  Monday  this 
wouldn't  have  happened. 

.    "The   people   I'm   with  are  animals.  They 
coiildn't  wait  until  I  came  home." 
,    Holzman   said    that    Burns    then    stopped 
iivlking  about  his  wife  and  said  to  Holzman, 
"Even  Costello  had  to  give  up  a  piece." 

"Now,  with  you  the  family  wants  $25,000 
In  cash  and  I  want  you  to  give  It  to  them." 
Burns  then  said  to  him.  "I  would  never 
mention  the  word,  'family'  but  with  you  I 
have  no  worries  and  I  want  25  percent  of 
what  you  have — not  what  your  partners 
have — Just  you." 

Bums  said  to  him.  at  the  end  of  each 
week  he  and  Burns  would  meet  and  have 
dinner  and  for  every  dollar  Holzman  took  In 
he  would  keep  75  cents  and  25  cents  would 
go  to  Burns. 

He  told  Holzjnan.  "If  at  the  end  of  the 
week  you  have  SI  left  I  t.ike  25  cents  and  you 
keep  75  cents." 

At  that  time  Burns  asked  Holzman  for 
an  answer  and  he  told  him  that  he  couldn't 
give  htm  an  answer  at  that  time,  he'd  have 
to  think  about  It 

Burns  then  asked  Holzman  to  meet  him 
the  next  day.  Tuesday,  June  9,  1964,  at  the 
Charles  Restaurant. 

That  evening,  Monday.  June  8.  1964.  my- 
self. District  Attorney  Cahn  and  Detective 
Shephard  and  Detective  Costello  were  ad- 
vised of  the  meeting  between  Burns  and 
Holzman  at  the  Charles  Restaurant. 

Holzman  also  stated  that  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  meeting  with  Burns  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  Charles  Restaurant  he  observed 
Dino  Conte  In  the  bar  of  the  Charles  Restau- 
rant. He  had  no  conversation  with  Conte  at 
that  time. 

Holzman  stated  that  the  meeting  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  June  9.  1964,  at  the 
Charles  Restaurant  with  Salvatore  Graneilo. 
alias  Sally  Burns,  was  set  for  12  o'clock  noon 
The  next  day  at  approximately  12  o'clock 
noon  Holzman  in  my  presence  called  the 
Charles  Restaurant  and  spoke  to  Sally  Burns. 
He  asked  Burns  if  he  should  go  out  to  an 
outside  telephone  and  call  Burns  back.  Burns 
said  that  he  wanted  Holzman  to  do  that 


This  telephone  call  was  made  from  the 
Oaks  Pharmacy  in  Rosyln,  Coxmty  of  Nassau, 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  telephone  call 
was  monitored  and  recorded  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  of  the  Oaks  Pharmacy. 
Q.  Holzman  knew  about  It  too,  I  assume? 
A.  And  Mr.  Holzman.  In  this  conversation 
Mr.  Holzman  asked  for  Sally  Burns  and 
Burns  got  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Holzman  told  Burns  that  someone  had 
been  in  the  phojie  bixilh  and  he  had  to  wait. 
Holzman  then  said  to  Burns,  "On  that  con- 
versation yest<?rday.  you  know,  first  of  all, 
I  don't  have  any  methoil  of  raising  $25,000 
for  the  family  aiid  I  think  that  that  should 
be  reduced. 

"I  think  that  your  request  is  a  little  bit  out 
of  line." 

That  he,  Holzman.  had  put  In  26  years  In 
this  business  and  that  was  a  big  chunk  to 
give  away. 

Burns  "said  to  Mr.  Holzman,  "Alright,  let 
me  say  this  to  you.  You  know  the  way  I  feel 
about  you  and  i  feel  worse  than  you  do  about 
what  happened,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that's  an  outside  faction." 

Burns  said  that  he  would  explain  it  to 
Holzman  when  he  saw  him.  Burns  said  that 
it  wasn't  his  people,  his  friends. 

Burns  told  Holzman  that  he  would  explain 
to  Holzman  what  w-as  involved  and  what  the 
past  history  was  to  this  thing. 

Burns  said  to  Hol.-^mnn.  "Betwceii  you  and 
I  as  far  as  a  lot  of  things  that  have  transpired 
where  I  was  mentioned,  ct  cetera,  and  so  on, 
to  mo  it's  unimportant. 

"I'd  like.  I'd  like,  I'd  love  to  be  with  you  and 
I  want  you  to  be  with  me,  but  I  want  to  start 
off  right. 

"If  you  feel  that  you  want  me— Do  you 
want  me  to  be  with  you?" 

And  Holzman  said  to  Burns.  "Well.  I  told 
you  yesterday  that  with  you  I  could  get  along 
but  as  far  as  these  fancy  figures  for  me  to 
go  on  financing  and  stufT  like  that  and  to 
have  to,  you  know,  the  thing  Is  it  don't  add 
up.  Sal,  it  just  don't  add  up." 

Burns  then  said.  "Well,  then  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  better  do.  Irv. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,  Irv,  the  best  thing 
to  do  If  you  feel  that  way  about  It,  'cause  I 
want  to  "explain,  .see.  I  would,  I  *ould  help 
you  in  that  situation  myself. 

"I  don't  want  to  come  In  there  for  noth- 
ing,  you  understand.  I  don't  want  to  come 
in  there  for  nothing,  but  I  must  explrdn  U-> 
you   better   than  I  did   yesterday   what  the. 
what  it  involves  and   how  many  dllTerent— 
"There  are  different  elements  involved  here, 
you  know,  that  wanted  to  take  a  shot  at  you. 
"You  understand  what  I'm  talking  about?" 
Holzman  said,  "Yes,  but  that  deal  yester- 
day, that  Is  the  worst  part,  you  know.  I  can't 
understand  why  you  couldn't  have  stopped 
that." 

And  Burns  said,  "Well.  no.  no.  I  will  ex- 
plain you  that,  too.  This  was  an  outside  thing 
where  other  people  wanted  to  come  into  the 
picture. 

"Now.  the  thing  is  either  I  have  to  know 
that  I'm  in  there  or  I'm  not  In  there,  and 
I'm  not  pushing  you.  take  It  easy  and  Uike 
care  of  her.  That's  more  Important. 

"That  Is  why  I  suggested  for  you  to  have 
dinner  together  and  I  think — " 

And  Holzman  said.  "Well,  of  course — " 
And  Burns  continued  and  said,  " — you'll 


It 


Holzman    then    went   to   an   outside    tele 
phone  in  the  presence  of  myself.  Assistant     feel  better." 
Chief  Inspector  James  Farrell  of  the  Nassau         IT.en   Holzman   said 
County  Police  Department,  Lt.  Frank  O'Shea 
of    the    Nassau    County   Police   Department, 
Commanding  officer  of  the  Sixth   Detective 
Squad,  and  Nassau  County  Detectives  Harold 
Shepherd    and    CUKord    Crawford,    both    of 
whom  are  a.sfeigned  to  the  District  Attorney's 
Squad. 

At  that  Holzman  placed  a  telephone  call 
to  the  telephone  number  212-GR  7-3300.  The 
subscriber  of  that  telephone  number  is  the 
Charles  French  Restaurant.  Inc..  located  at 
452   Sixth   Avenue,    New   York  City. 


I  know  first  of  all 
she's  marked  up  pretty  bad  and  I  don't  know 
when  she'll  be  able  to  walk  out  of  the  house." 

And  Burns  said,  ".Mright." 

And  Holzman  said.  "Whoever  that  was— " 

And  Burns  interrupted  him  and  said,  "Al- 
right, I  will  take  care  of  that  in  my  own 
way.  You'll  have  satisfaction  through  my 
way,  you  understand,  which  I  don't  care  to 
discuss  on  the  phone. 

"tet  me  take  care  of  it  and  you  will  be 
very  satisfied.  I  will  take  care  of  It  my  way 
because  I  found  out  more  about  the  story. 


"It    wasn't    my    friends    Involved    here, 
was  friends,  but  from  other  people." 
Holzman  then  said,  "Yes." 
And  Bums  t.ald,  "If  you  understand  what 
I'm  talking  about.  I  will  V\ke  care  of  that. 
I'll   have  the  satl-s— you'll  have  .satisfaction 
there  my  way,  undersUvnd? 

"But  as  tar  as  the  deal  what  I  want  to  do 
with  you,  Irv.  I  think  you  should  come  in 
today." 

Holzman  told  Burns  that  he  couldn't  come 
In.   and   Bums   said.   "You   c:«n't?  " 

And  Holzman  said.  "I  can't  leave  her  to- 
day. If  I  leave  her  I  ain't  going  to  have  a 
wife,  you  know." 

And  Burns  said,  "No,  no,  tlint's  more  Im- 
port.int.  If  she  feels  that  way  you  .slay 
home,  but  I  would  like  you  to  come  down, 
sit  down  and  you  and  I.  I  think  we  ran  work 
the  whole  thing  out.  It  could  be  worked 
out." 

And  Holzman  Interrupted  and  said.  "Well, 
listen — " 

And  Burns  continued.  "It's  bad  for  you 
to— I'm  sorry— and,  uh,  if  It  c;in't  bo.  It 
can't  be.  Us  alright, 

"Either  way.  whatever  you  s.ty.  You  in'^.in 
that  you  want  to  forget  It?" 
Hoizman  said.  "Well,  I—" 
And  Bums  said,  "I  wouldn't  want  you  to 
do  that,   believe  me.  as  your  friend  I  tlon'l 
want  vou  to  do  that." 

Holzman  said,  "Well.  Sally.  look,  the  first 
request  Is  way  out  of  line  I  just  got  throiigh 
buying  out  an  estate  and  I  have  no  means 
of  going  out  to  raise  th'it  kind  of  money 
in  cash. 

If  I  have  to  po  out  and  borrow  It   they're 

not.    nobodv   Is   going   to  lend   It   In  cash" 

And  Bums  said.     Let  me  say  this  to  you 

Well  work  that  out  because  I  could  help  you 

in  that  situation  myself. 

"I'll  be  part  and  parcel  of  It  with  you  and 
when  I  explain  it  to  you  you'll  know  what 
I'm    talking   about,    you    understand?" 

Burns  then  asked  Holzman  to  again  c  im" 
In  and  visit  blm  and  Holzman  said,  'You 
know  last  night  I  was  a  little  hit  upset  with 
the  whole  situation,  you  know,  e.specially 
afl*r  I  left  vou. 

"I  became  iipset  m;'s?if.  The  thing  Is  get- 
ting so  that  what's  the  .sen.se  of  knocklnf^ 
your  brains  out  If  these  things  are  going  to 
happen? " 

Bums  said.  "Well,  there  ain't  nothing  going 
to  happen.  That  Is  what  1  want  to  eliminate 
and  that  Is  the  missing  link  with  you,  Irving, 
and  you  can  believe  what  I'm  telling  you. 

"Then  you  can  do  what  you  want  You  can 
do  anything  you  want    I  told  you  that 

"As"  far  as  I'm  concerned  I  think  I'm  a 
necessary  evil  in  this  situation  and  the  way 
it  will  clarify  everything  all  the  way  around 
and  we  can  go  forward. 

"There'll  be  no  nonsense  involved  and 
nothing  else,  and  I'm  telling  you," 

And  then  Holzman  again  told  him,  "I  think 
that  the  25  tliousand  is  way  out  of  line." 

And  Bums  said,  "The  figure  can't  be 
changed,  but  here's  what  I  m  going  to  do 

"I'm  going  to  do  something  on  my  own 
to  work  it  out." 

And  Holzman  Interrupted  and  said.  "Sally, 
they've  got  to  change  the  figure.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  go  for  $25,000    I  told  you  yesterday. 
"I  know  I  can  deal  with  you  but  I'm  not 
gomg  til  go  for  $25,000." 

And  Burns  answered,  "Look,  you've  made 
your  mind  up  definitely  that  way.  then  there 
is  no  sense  even  meeting  if  you  don't  want 
to." 

And  Holzman  s.iid,  "I  don't  say  I  don't 
want  to  meet  but  I  say  I'm  not  going  for  25." 
And  Burns  said,  "But  I  want  to  explain  to 
you,  I'll  do  my  best  for  what  I  have  to  do. 
I  know  what  I  have  to  do.  but  I  can  work  it 
out. 

"I  told  you  I  could  work  It  out." 
Burns  then  raid.     Let  me  sit  down   with 
you    and    we'll    discuss   It    and    then    maybe 
I'll   go   there   and   say,    'Look,    this   is   what 
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I  m  going  to  do,  I'm  going.  I  am  doing  It 
on  my  own.  this  Is  for  me.'  maybe  it  will 
be  a  little  different  picture,  but  I  can't  pick 
your  brain.  , 

"I  got  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  you.  you  and 
I  together" 

Burns  then  asked  Holzman  to  again  meet 
him  the  next  day  and  Burns  gave  Holzman 
his  home  telephone  number  CA  6-2638.  and 
asked  Holzman  to  call  him  the  ngxt  morning 
at  10  o'clock  and  let  Burns  know  whether 
Holzman  could  meet  him  at  noon  at  the 
Charles  Restaurant 

Burns  said.  "'Y'ou  Just  talked  to  me  in  the 
morning.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  call  me 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  home.'  and 
further  told  Holzman.  "Go  outside  and  call 
me.  and  tell  me  if  you're  coming  in  and 
I'll  meet  you  at  12  o'clock  at  Charles." 

Burns  then  told  Holzman.  "If  you  want  to 
call  me.  call  me  tonight."  and  Holzman  .isked 
him 

•  Where?  At  home?  " 

And  Burns  told,  him.  yes.  he'd  be  home, 
but  if  he  wasn't  home  to  call  him  at  this 
other  number.  CAnal  6-8509. 

Burns  told.  Holzman  that.  "That's  Pat- 
rlssy's;  remeaiber  the  restaurant  downtown, 
the  one  on  Kenmare  Street."  vnil  h*?  3g?ln 
gave  Holzman  the  number  CAnal  6-8509. 

Thereafter.  Burns  gave  Holzman  another 
telephone  number 

He  said  to  him.  'And  the  other  number 
I  >;ave  you  yesterday.  I  go  there  on<;e  in 
awhile   for  a  drink,   ynu   know."  ^^ 

And  Holzman  said.  "Is  that  the  LW 
number?"' 

And  Burns  said.   •LW."  » 

And  Holzman  told  him  that  he  had  that 
number. 

Holzman  then  told  Burns.  •T"ll  call  you  in 
the  morning." 

On  June  10,  1964.  Holzman  called  Bums  at 
C.\nal  6-2638,  the  code  number  w.is  212 
CAnal  6-2638  checks  to  Nancy  Granello.  215 
Mott  Street,  Apartment  A-1.  New  York 
County. 

Nancy  Granello  is  known  to  be  the  wife  of 
Salvatore  Granello.  and  this  is  Granellos 
residence. 

The  telephone  number  212-CA-6-8509 
checks  to  the  subscriber.  Patrissy's  Restau- 
rant, 96  Kenma.-e  Street.  New  'York.  New 
Y:>rk  County 

On  June  10.  1964.  when  Holzman  called 
B  rns  at  his  home  he  told  Burns  that  he 
i  .Id  call  him  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Charles 
Restaurant. 

Holzman  didn't  call  Burns  at  the  Charles 
Restaurajit  at  12  o'clock  on  June  10.  1964, 
and  thereafter,  during  the  afternoon  of  June 
10.  1964.  Dlno  Conte  called  Holzman  at  his 
home  and  told  Holzman  that  Sally  was  wait- 
ing for  Holzman's  call  and  told  Holzman  fur- 
ther, "Well,  you  should  call  him  and  let  him 
know  if  you  want  to  see  him  or  don't  want  to 
see  him.  "cause  he's  waiting." 

Conte  told  Holzman  that  Sally  had  left  the 
Charles  Restaiu-ant  and  was  now  at  the  LW 
number  Holzman  then  called  212-LW-4-2523. 
the  Headline  Club,  and  spoke  with  Sally 
B'.irns, 

Burns  asked  Holzman  what  happened  and 
H-lzman  told  him.  '"Do  you  know  Dino 
Just  called  me.  I  dldn"t  want  to  call  you. 

"I'm  upstairs  you  know.  Bill  Cahn  posted 
a  man  here  24  hours.  I  don't  want  to  call 
you  from  home  with  a  guy  sitting  in." 

Burns  told  Holzman,  "Why  don"t  you  take 
a  ride  out?  Two  minutes.  "Vou  know  I  waited 
for  your  call." 

Hol?inan  told  Burns.  "Well,  the  man  goes 

with  me.  that's  what  Cahn  told  him  to  do." 

And  Burns  answered,  "TrvLng.  look.  I  know 

you  re  home.  Its  allright.  Do  you  want  to 

see  me  or  you  don't  want  to  see  me." 

Holzman  said.  "Well.  I'm  not  coming  Into 
New  York  for  a  couple  of  days  and  I'm 
st.iving  here." 

Burns  then  said.  "I  would  like  to  see  you 
on  this  one  way  or  the  other.  I  know  what 


you  want  me  to  do  and  I'll  know  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  and  111  get  away  from  the 
picture   altogether" 

And  Holzman  told  Burns  that  he'd  see 
him  when  he  came  Into  New  York  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  New  York. 

Holzmnn  told  Burns  that  he  would  be  in 
New  York  on  Monday.  Burns  told  Holzman, 
"I  understand,  but  at  the  same  token  you 
know  when  I  tell  you.  Irving.  I  waited  for 
you.  I  don't  go  no  place.  I  wait  for  you." 
Holzman  told  Burns  he  was  sorry. 

Burns  said  to  Holzman.  "It"3  Important 
to  me.  too.  you  know  what  I  mean." 

Holzman  said.  "I  was  doing  this  for  you, 
not  for  me."  And  Burns  said,  "Okay,  buddy. 
Look,  try  to  get  in  touch  with  me  Friday 
morning." 

Holzman  said.  "If  not,  you  will  hear  from 
me" 

And  Burns  siiid.  '"I  go  up  to  the  country." 
And   Holzman  s.tid,   "If  you  go  up  to  the 
country  you  will  hear  from  me  Monday  be- 
fore 12  o'clock." 

And  Burns  said.  "In  fact.  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth,  what  I  would  like  you  do  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  put  Ruth  in  a  car  and  come  up 
to  the  house  and  stay  the  whole  day  with  me 
and  she'll  be  a  new  woman:  that's  what  I 
»amild  like  you  to  do" 

^\nd  Holzman  said.  "Well,  where  Is  this 
place?"" 

Burns  Slid.  '"It's  in  Greenwood  Lake." 
Holzman  said,  "Greenwood  Lake  is  a  big 
place  " 

Burns  said.  "Well,  I  could  give  you  the 
whole  instructions.  You  come  right  over  the 
mountain  and  in  fact,  Dlno  will  come  with 
you  and  show  you  the  place." 

Holzman  said  to  Burns,  "Let  me  put  it  this 
way.  If  I  can  convince  her  to  go  up  I  will 
call   you  Friday  morning  at  the  house." 

Burns  said  to  Holzman,  ""Well,  you  do  that, 
call  me  and  give  her  my  love."' 

Holzman  said  to  him.  "'And  don't  forget  I 
didn't  call  because — "  And  Burns  interrupted 
him  and  said.  "Allright.  but  I  wanted  to  hear 
from  you.  Irving."' 

"You  know  how  I  .am  when  I  do  some- 
thing. I  do  it  right." 

Holzman  said,  "But  you  know  where  I  am, 
too" 

And  Burns  said.  "Allright.  I  don't  care.  I 
don't  care  who's  there,  and  who's  not  there. 
With  me  I"m  one  way. 

"If  I  have  to  do  something  for  you  I'll  do 
It.  and  if  we  don't  want  to  do  it.  forget 
about  It. 

"So  you  call  me  Friday  morning.  If  you 
come  in  early  call  me  •' 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  conversation 
On  Monday.  June  15.  1964.  Holzman  met 
with  Biirns  at  his  New  York  office  at  583 
Tenth  Avenue.  New  York.  The  meeting  was 
set  up  after  a  telephone  call  from  Holzman 
to  Burns  at  Burns'  home.  CAnal  6-2638. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  at  Holz- 
man's office  Burns  gave  Holzman  his  Green- 
wood Lake  telephone  number,  code  number 
914.  GR  7-2439  The  telephone  number  914, 
OR  7-2439  checked  to  the  subscriber  Nancy 
Granello.  Lakelands.  Greenwood  Lake. 

Nancy  Granello  is  the  wife  of  Salvatore 
Granello.  alias  Sally  Burns. 

On  Tuesday.  June  23.  1964.  Holzman  again 
met  with  Salvatore  Granello-Sally  Burns  at 
his  New  York  office.  At  that  time  Burns  asked 
Holzman  f6r  $12,500  for  the  family,  and  he 
told  Holzman  that  Holzman  should  make  a 
S5.000  down  payment  by  that  coming  Fri- 
day. 

He  told  Holzman.  "You  can't  keep  stalling." 
And  he  advised  Holzman,  "If  you  don't  want 
to  make  a  deal  with  them  I'll  bow  out."  ■ 

Holzman  told  Granello  that  he  would  let 
him  know  by  Friday  or  the  latest  Monday. 

On  Friday.  June  26.  Dino  Conte  called 
Drutman,  an  employee  of  Holzman's  at  Holz- 
man's office  in  New  York  and  told  Drutman 
that  Irving  made  an  appointment  and  didn't 
keep  it  and  that  Is  no  way  to  act. 


On  Monday.  June  29.  Holzman  called  Gran- 
ello and  told  Granello  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  give  any  money  to  the  family  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  give  Granello  any  part  of  his 
business. 

Granello  told  Holzman.  "Okay,  buddy,  I'm 
bowing  out  Now  you're  on  your  own   " 

On  Tuesday.  June  30.  Delores  Billing,  who 
is  the  married  daughter  of  Irving  Holzman 
received  a  telephone  call  at  her  home.  Her 
telephone  number  is  OV-1-0271.  The  call  was 
received  at  approximately  10:20  a.m. 

The  caller  said  to  Delores  Billing,  'Delores, 
if  your  father  doesn't  cooperate  we'll  come  to 

Sylvia  Lane  and  kick  your  pregnant 

belly  in." 

Holzman's  daughter  resides  with  her  hus- 
band, Ronald  Billing  at  65  Sylvia  Lane, 
Plainvlew  and  she  is  presently  pre£;nant 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation  I 
spoke  with  Joseph  Albino  who  is  a  business 
associate  of  Irving  Holzman.  Both  Holzman 
and  Albino  told  me  that  they  knew  Salvatore 
Barbella  also  known  ;vs  Rocco  Barbella,  also 
known  as  Rocky  Grnzlano. 

Albino  said  that  he  entered  Mercy  Hospital 
on  Thursday.  June  18.  1964.  for  an  opera- 
tion. He  said  that  on  Tuesday.  June  23.  1964. 
he  received  a  telephone  call  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital in  RockvlUe  Centre.  Nassau  County. 
New  York,  from  Rocky  Graziano. 

Graziano  said  to  him.  "I  met  a  guy  on  the 
street  in  New  York  who  walked  up  to  me 
and  said.  'Your  cousin  is  in  the  hospital.'  " 
Graziano  asked  Albino  if  he  could  come  to 
see  him  in  the  hospital.  And  he  also  said  to 
Albino.  "I  understand  your  partner.  Irv,  and 
you  are  having  a  little  trouble. 

"I  can't  talk  to  you  on  the  phone.  Can  you 
read  between  the  lines?  Can  I  come  up  to  see 
you?" 

Albino  told  Graziano  that  he  could  come  to 
seo  him  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Graziano.  according  to  Albino,  didn't  come 
to  see  him  in  the  hospital,  but  on  Sunday. 
June  28.  Graziano  during  the  morning 
stopped  at  Albino's  home  in  West  Hempstead. 
.'Vlbino  told  me  that  Graziano  .said  to  him 
that  he  Graziano  was  sitting  at  a  table  with 
guys  the  other  day  and  these  guys  were 
talking  rough.  "They  said  they  were  going 
to  hurt  your  partner.  Irv.  and  you." 

Graziano  said  to  Albino.  "I  told  them  you 
were  my  cousin  and  that  they  shouldn't  hurt 
you."  Graziano  then  asked  Albino.  "What 
did  you  do  to  aggravate  ihem?  You  mtist 
have  done  something." 

Albino  told  Graziano  at  that  time  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Holzman's  busi- 
ness In  New  York;  that  he  was  only  his  part- 
ner in  Nassau  County  and  in  other  parts  of 
Long  Island. 

Graziano  then  asked  him.  'What  did  Ir- 
ving do  to  them?"  At  that  point  .Albino  told 
me  that  he  told  Graziano  that  Sally  Burns 
wanted  S25.000  in  cash  from  Holzman  for 
tl»e  family  and  25  per-cent  of  his  business. 

At  that  point  .Albino  said  Graziano  said 
to  him.  "Don't  take  sides.  If  you're  asked 
you  stay  neutral.  Don't  worry.  You're  not 
going  to  get  hiut  " 

At  the  end  of  the  conversation  Graziano 
said  to  Albino.  "The  guys  want  to  know  an 
answer.  Tell  him  the  guys  are  waiting  for 
an  answer." 

In  regard  to  Robert  Luttman  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  testimony  that  I've  previously 
given  with  regard  to  Luttman  I  wish  to 
state  that  Holzman  told  me  that  approxi- 
mately seven  months  ago  he  was  engaged  in 
a  conversation  with  Luttman  about  women; 
and  during  the  course  of  this  conversation 
Luttman  iidlcated  to  Holzman  that  he  was 
being  kept  by  a  woman  who  gave  him  thou- 
sand-dollar bills  as  spending  money. 

Holzman  said  to  me  that  during  the  course 
of  this  conversation  with  Luttman  he  made 
up  a  story  which  he  told  Luttman  that  he. 
Holzman.  was  keeping  company  with  a  Copa- 
cabana  chorus  girl  named  Joyce. 

Holzman  told  me  that  he  didn't  know 
any  Copacabana  chorus  girls,  let  alone  one 
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named  Joyce,  and  that  he  wasn't  keeping 
company  with  any  woman. 

He  said  that  he  made  this  story  up  during 
the  course  of  his  conversation  with  Luttman. 
Holzman  further  stated  that  at  the  time  of 
his  meeting  with  Salvatore  Granello  alias 
Sally  Burns  on  June  15,  1964.  at  his  business 
in  New  York  City  Buri^  said  to  him.  "I  did 
you  a  favor.  I  know  a  shylock  who  works  at 
the  Copacabana  and  I  told  him  to  tell  Joyce 
to  forget  you  because  you're  a  married  man." 
Holzman  stilted  to  me  that  this  Informa- 
tion couldn't  have  been  given  to  Burns  by 
anyone  other  than  Luttman  because  Lutt- 
m.-Cn  was  the  only  one  present  when  he  made 
this  statement. 

On  June  30,  1964.  Detective  Fred  Pawel 
and  Detective  Thomas  Costello  of  the  N.^i^sau 
County  Police  Department  ;u««lgned  to  tlie 
Dtstrict  Attorney's  office,  were  in  Patrissy's 
Restaurant. 

On  that  occasion  they  observed  Salvatore 
Granello  alias  Sally  Burns  in  the  bar  of  that 
restaiu-ant.  During  the  course  of  this  sur- 
veUlance  of  Salvatore  Granello  .alias  Sally 
Burns,  Burns  u.^ed  two  public  telephones. 

The  telephone  numbers  of  these  two  public 
telephones  ore  CA  6-8509  and  CA  6-8854.  The 
telephone  number  CAnal  6-8854  Is  listed  to 
Patrissy's  Restaurant,  98  Kenmare  Street, 
New  York  County.  New  York. 

I  wish  to  correct  for  the  record,  your 
Honor,  I  had  earlier  said  that  Salvatore  Gra- 
nello alias  Sally  Burns  was  presently  under 
Indictment  charged  with  rape  as  a  felony. 

On  July  19,  1963.  that  indictment  was  dis- 
missed and  I  was  in  error  when  I  told  you 
that  the  indictment  was  pending. 

On  Julv  17.  1940.  Granello  wiis  arrested  by 
the  State"  Police.  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
charged  as  a  disorderly  person  and  received 
a  sentence  of  ten  days. 

On  October  6.  1940,  he  was  arrested  in 
Manhattan  for  assault  and  robbery  and  the 
final  disposition  of  that  case  was  a  con- 
viction for  assault  in  the  third  degree. 

On  January  29.  1949  he  was  arrested  in  New 
York  City  and  charged  with  violation  of  the 
Selective' Service  Laws  and  prosecution  was 
denied  by  the  federal  authorities  thereafter. 
On  July  25,  1947,  he  wa-s  arrested  in  Man- 
hattan and  charged  with  Grand  Larceny, 
That  charge  was  discharged  in  Manhattan 
Felony  Court. 

On  January  14.  1959  he  was  arrested  In 
Brooklyn  and  charged  with  887  of  the  Code 
of  Crtminal  Procedure.  subdlV.sion  1,  va- 
grancy, and  that  charge  was  dismissed. 

He  Is  presently  under  indictment  as  I've 
previously  testified  and  charged  with  income 
tax  evasion. 

On  this  indictment  his  co-defendant  is  one 
George  Levine.  George  Levine  is  the  step- 
father of  Rocky  Graziano.  Joseph  Albino  in- 
formed me  that  Graziano  is  the  Godfather 
of  Granello's  youngest  child,  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Levy:  Your  Honor,  on  the  affidavit  of 
Norman  J.  Levy.  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
and  the  sworn  testimony  of  Norman  J.  Le^-y 
before  your  Honor,  the  People  make  applica- 
tion to  intercept  and  record  all  telephone 
communications  over  a  telephone  instrument 
bearing  telephone  number  212-LW-4-2523. 
This  telephone  instrument  is  located  at  252 
West  43rd  Street.  New  York  County,  New 
York. 

The  subscriber  of  that  telephone  is  the 
Headline  Bar  which  is  located  at  252  West 
43rd  Street.  New  York  County,  New  York. 

The  basis  of  the  People's  application,  your 
Honor,  is  the  affidavit  by  Norman  J.  Levy  that 
is  before  you  and  the  sworn  testimony  of 
Normal  J.  Levy  which  you  have  heard. 

The  Court:  Mr.  Levy,  have  you  been  trying 
to  verify  whether  the  daughter  of  Holzman 
was  in  fact  threatened? 

Mr.  Levy:  Your  Honor.  Detective  John 
Skuzenskl  of  the  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
partment assicned  to  the  District  Attorney's 
Squad  interviewed  Mrs.  Delores  Billing  at 
her  home  on  Sylvia  Lane  yesterday  and  the 


facts  that  I  testified  to  before  your  Honor 
were  stated  to  DetecUve  Skuzenskl  by  Mrs. 
Billing. 

Tlie  District  Attorney's  office  and  the  Nas- 
sau County  Police  I>epartment  are  working 
on  an  Investigation  to  identify  the  caller. 

The  Court;  At  the  present  time  have  you 
been  able  to  get  any  clue  which  would  lead 
you  definitely  to  the  caller? 

Mr.  Levy:  We  have  not.  your  Honor. 
The  Court:   You  feel  as  though   this  tap 
will  assist  you  in  that  quest? 
Mr.  Levy:  Yes,  your  Honor. 
Tlie  Court:  Prom  your  experience  over  the 
years   do   you   feel   tha*    there  Is   reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  evidence  o^crlme  may 
be   obtained   by   intercepting  messages   over 
this  telephone? 

Mr.  Levy:  Yes.  your  Honor.  "Hils  telephone 
has  been  used  by  Siilvatore  Granello  alias 
Sally  Burns  in  telephone  conversations  with 
the  complainant.  Irving  Holzman.  in  regard 
to  the  demand  for  §25.000  and  25  per-cent 
of  his  business. 

The  Court:  So  that  in  addition  to  the  al- 
leged extortion  you  are  faced  here  with  the 
threats  of  violence  and  physical  harm  to  In- 
nocent people? 

Mr.  Levy:  Yes.  your  Honor,  and  the  investi- 
gation regarding' the  assault  on  Mr.i.  Ruth 
Holzman  at  her  home  in  Nassau  County  as 
well  as  the  threatening  telephone  call  to  Mrs. 
Billing. 

The  Court:  I  am  satisfied  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable ground  for  granting  your  application. 


Exhibit  5 


(In    the    Matter    of    Overhearing    Conversa- 
tions Taking  Place  In  the  offices  of  the  Big 
"S"  Service  Center,  located  at  446  Coney 
Island  Ave..  Brooklyn,  New  York) 
State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Frances  J.  Rogers,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses  and  says : 

"1.  I  am  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
the  County  of  New  York,  assigned  to  the 
Frauds  Bureau  of  the  District  Attorney's  Of- 
fice. This  office  is  ctirrently  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  complicity  of  one  Michael 
Scandlfia  with  one  John  Lombardozzi  and 
one  Carmine  Lombardozzi  in  a  conspiracy  or 
conspiracies  to  commit  the  cringe  of  grand 
larceny  and  other  alleged  crimes  In  this 
county. 

"2.  On  December  26,  1962,  Seymour  Kap- 
lan, of  Kaplan  Jewelers  Inc..  52  West  47th 
Street,  New  York  City  informed  this  office 
that  on  October  18.  1962,  Michael  Scandifia, 
using  the  alias  'Mike  Scandi',  obtained  ap- 
proximately $60,000  worth  of  diamonds  from 
his  firm  'on  memorandum'.  John  Lombar- 
dozzi was  with  Scandlfia  at  the  time  of  this 
transaction.  Included  within  the  'memoran- 
dum' was  an  item  giving  John  Lombardozzi 
S6200  worth  of  jewelry. 

"3.  Said  Seymour  Kapl,an  has  informed 
this  office  that  said  Scandlfia  and  said  Lom- 
bardozzi originally  asked  Kaplan  for  $250,000 
worth  of  diamonds  for  which  they  wanted 
to  leave  certificates  of  stock  as  collateral. 

"4.  Said  Seymour  Kaplan  has  informed 
this  office  that  -said  Scandifia  and  said  Lom- 
bardozzi have  not  to  date  returned  the  dia- 
monds or  their  value. 

"5.  On  October  31.  1962.  Honorable  Mit- 
chell D.  Schweitzer  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  made  an  order  rel.ating  to  a  different 
investigation  authorizing  the  District  Attor- 
ney, members  of  the  Police  Department,  and 
other  duly  authorized  agents  to  overhear  and 
record,  by  means  of  any  instrument,  any  and 
all  conversations,  commuliicatlons,  and 
discussions  that  may  take  place  in  the  center 
Room  of  the  ground  floor  of  premises  known 
as  the  Elbro  CotTce  Shop,  located  at  377 
Broome  Street,  in  the  County.  City,  and 
State  of  New  York. 

"6.  On  November  5,  1962.  a  meeting  took 


place  In  the  above-mentioned  Elbro  Coffee 
Shop  during  which  the  theft  of  .subject  Jew- 
elry was  discussed.  Present  at  this  meeting 
were  Michael  Scandlfia.  Carmine  Ltimbar- 
dozzl,  brother  of  John  Lombardoz.zl.  Arthur 
Tortorella,  Sabota  Muro,  and  ether  unidenti- 
fied persons. 

"7.  On  January  3.  1963.  detectives  from 
this  command  Interviewed  said  Scandifia  and 
he  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  jewelry  or 
of  the  memorandum  signed  by  one  M.  .Scandi. 
"8.  Said  Srymour  Kaplan  and  his  brother 
Prcd  Kaplan  'iHisltlvely  identify  photographs 
of  said  Scandlfia  as  the  individual  known  to 
them  as  Mike  SciUidl. 

"9.  On  January  7.  1963.  Scandlfia  was  again 
contacted  by  detectives  who  were  told  by 
Sc^vTidilia  'to  get  in  touch  with  Ciunilne  lx)m- 
bardo/.zi  if  they  wanted  the  whole  picture  .jf 
this  diamond  matter.' 

"10.  On  January  9,  1963.  Honorable  Mitch- 
ell D.  Schweitzer  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  made  an  order  relating  to  this  investl- 
(.'atlon  authorizing  the  District  Attorney, 
members  of  the  Police  Department,  and  other 
duly  authorized  agents  to  overhear  and  re- 
cord, by  means  of  any  instrument,  any  and 
all  conversations,  commtinications.  and  dis- 
cussions that  may  take  place  In  room  106. 
of  the  Kings  Highway  Hospital.  3201  Kings 
Highway,  in  the  County  of  Kings.  City  and 
State «of  New  York. 

"11.  Said  Scandlfia  was  then  a  )>atlent  in 
room  106.  Kings  Highway  Hospital.  3201 
Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

"12.  On  January  10.  1963.  a  meeting  took 
place  in  the  above-mentioned  hospital  rcMim 
during  which  the  dlsixisition  of  cerUiin  dia- 
monds was  dl.scussed.  Present  at  this  meet- 
ing were  Fred  EppUtlo,  Wendl  'Honey'  Hoff- 
man and  .subject  Scandlfia. 

'13.  Said  Hoffman  visited  Scandlfia  again 
on  Januarv  11.  1963.  and  was  called  by  .said 
Scandifia  at  her  home,  2800  Coyle  Street, 
Apartment  419,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  tele- 
phone number  TWinlng  1-1295,  on  Janu- 
arv 12,  1963. 

"14.  Said  Scandlfia  w.-is  released  from 
Kings  Highway  Hospital  on  January  12,  1963 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  observed 
fts  a  constant  companion  of  .vild  Wendl  Hoff- 
man and  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  apartment 
"15.  On  Janu.ary  22.  1963.  Honorable 
Mitchell  D.  Scliweitzer.  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  made  an  order  relating  to  this 
investigation  authorizing  the  District  At- 
tornev.  members  of  the  Police  Department, 
and  other  duly  authorized  agents  to  inter- 
cept any  and  all  telephonic  communications 
uansmltted  over  the  telephone  line  and  in- 
strument listed  as  TWinlng  1-1295..  under 
the  name  Wendl  Hoffman,  Apartment  419. 
2800  Coyle  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

"16.  On  February  4.  196.3.  Honorable 
Mitchell  D.  Schweitzer.  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  extended  the  order  mentioned 
in  paragraph  15  to  include  the  telephone 
line  and  instrument  listed  as  TWinlng 
1-0295.  under  the  name  of  the  same  Wendl 
Hoffman,  located  in  the  same  Apartment  419. 
2800  Covle  Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

"17.  By  means  of  the  above-mentioned 
orders  (jiaragraphs  15  fz  16 1.  detectives  as- 
signed to  this  command,  were  able  to  estab- 
lish that  said  Michael  Scandlfia  used  the 
phones,  located  In  the  offices  of  the  Big  'S' 
Service  Center.  446  Coney  I.-^Iand  .Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  to  communicate  with  said  Carmine 
Lombardozzi  and  said  John  Lombardozzi. 
amone  C)thers 

"18.  It  has  also  been  established  that  the 
said  Scandifia  meeU  with  various  persons 
connected  with  said  Carmine  and  John  Lom- 
bardozzi in  the  offices  of  the  Big  "S"  Serrtce 
Center.  446  Coney  Island  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 
"19.  On  February  14.  1963.  detectives  from 
this  command  observed  one  Robert  Weber 
outside  the  said  Big  "S"  Service  Center.  •  *  * 
"I  further  respectfully  request  that  this 
order  be  made  etic^tlve  until  and  including 
May  1.  1963. 
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"Na  previous  application  has  been  mode 
to  my  Justice  or  court  for  the  order  herein 
requested 

'Francis  J    Rogers. 
•'Francis  J   Rogers  " 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  March, 
1963. 

Edwin  W    Kapusta. 
Edwin  W    Kapusta, 
Notary   Public  for    tfie   State   of   New 
York,  Qualified  in  New  York  County, 
No.    31-20:J4975 
-    Commission   expires   March   30,   1963. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  .speaking  was  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
arnetidment  is  now  pending.  I  under- 
stand further  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  restrict  the  emergency 
u.se  of  electronic  sun.eillance  to  cases 
involving  national  security  or  organized 
crime 

Mr  Y.\RBOROUGtf  Nationwide  orga- 
nized cr.axt- 

Mr.  TYDiNCiS  .Mr  President,  I  wonder 
II  the  Senator  :r  <:ti  Texas  would  accept 
this  ianguatie  a,s  a  modification  for  his, 
since  I  thi:.;-:  it  is  a  Uttle  tighter:  "with 
respect  to  conspiratorial  activities 
f.-.reatening  the  national  security  interest 
or  to  conspiratorial  activities  char- 
acteristic of  organized  crime." 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
there  is  one  difficulty  I  face  that  the 
distmgui.shed  Senator  from  Maryland 
also  faces.  What  is  organized  crime? 
Does  It  mean  what  we  generally  call  a 
crime  syndicate  that  operates  on  a  vast 
scale,  or  is  it  something  petty '^ 

Mr  T^'DINGS.  It  is  the  former.  That 
■Aould  be  my  quick  response. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
Wijuld  clarify  it  for  the  Record,  then  we 
would  have  in  the  Record  what  he 
means  by  organized  crime.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  was  a  distinguished  U.S. 
district  attorney. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  describing  the  operations  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra,  organized  crime,  and 
e.'vcerpts  from  my  speech  on  orga- 
nized crime  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  response  to 
ti.e  Senator's  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
■Aere  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
aij  follows: 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

The  major  purpose  of  title  III  Is  to  com- 
bat organized  crime.  To  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  need  for  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  techniques  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
consider  the  historical  development  of  our 
system  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  and 
the  challenge  put  to  It.  today  by  modern 
organized  crime.  We  inherited  from  England 
a  medieval  system,  devised  originally  for  a 
stable,  homogeneous,  primarily  agrarian  com- 
munity In  our  formative  years,  we  had  no 
professional  police  force.  Today,  however,  we 
are  a  mobile,  modern,  heterogeneous,  urban 
Industrial  community.  Our  Nation,  more- 
over. Is  no  longer  small.  Our  traditional 
methods  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
too.  were  fashioned  in  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation  as  they  were  in  its  form- 
ative years.  In  years  past  It  was  not  possible 
to  investigate  crime  aided  by  science.  Today 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary,  in  the 
development  of  evidence,  to  subject  It  to 
analysis   by    the   hands   of    those   trained   in 


the  scientific  disciplines.  Even  so,  scientific 
"crime  detection,  popular  fiction  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  at  present  is  a  limited 
tool"  ("The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society"  (1967)).  In  our  formative  years, 
offenses  usually  occurred  between  neighbors. 
No  specialized  law  enforcement  force  was 
thought  necessary  to  bring  such  crimes  Into 
the  system  of  Justice.  Ignored  entirely  In 
the  development  of  our  system  of  justice, 
therefore,  was  the  possibility  of  the  growth 
of  a  phenomenon  such  as  modern  organized 
crime  with  its  attendant  corruption  or  our 
political  and  law  enforcement  processes. 

We  have  always  had  forms  of  organized 
crime  and  corruption  But  there  has  grown 
up  in  our  society  today  highly  organized, 
structured  and  formalized  groups  of  crim- 
inal cartels,  whose  existence  transcends  the 
crime  known  yesterday,  for  which  our  crim- 
inal laws  and  procedures  were  primarily  de- 
signed. The  "American  system  was  not  de- 
signed with  (organized  crime)  •  •  •  In 
mind."  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
noted  In  its  report  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society"  ( 1967 ) .  "and  It  has  been 
notably  unsuccessful  to  date  in  preventing 
such  organizations  from  preying  on  society." 
These  hard-core  groups  have  become  more 
than  Just  loose  .issociations  of  criminals 
They  have  developed  Into  corporations  of 
corruption.  Indeed,  quasi-governments  with- 
in our  society,  presenting  a  unique  challenge 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  Organized 
crime  has  never  limited  itself  to  one  illegal 
endeavor.  Today,  it  Is  active  In,  and  largely 
controls,  professional  gambling,  which  c<in 
only  be  described  as  exploitive,  corruptive  and 
parasitic,  draining  Income  away  from  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  health,  and  education  in 
our  urban  ghettos.  The  net  take  Is  estimated 
at  $7  billion  a  year. 

Organized  crime  also  has  an  almost  mo- 
nopolistic control  over  the  Illegal  Importation, 
distribution  and  sale  of  narcotics,  which  Is 
estimated  to  be  a  $350  million  a  year  busi- 
ness. The  destruction  of  human  personality, 
the  violation  of  human  dignity,  even  death, 
associated  with  addiction  need  not  be  be- 
labored here  nor  ought  it  be  necessary  to 
point  out  again  who  the  victims  are.  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  the  unskilled,  the 
youn?.  The  cost  of  narcotics  varies,  but  it  is 
seldom  low  enough  to  permit  the  typical  ad- 
dict to  obtain  money  for  drugs  by  lawful 
means.  Theft  and  prostitution  are  necessary 
byproducts  of  many  addicts. 

Loan  sharking,  finally,  is  everywhere  dom- 
inated by  organized  crime.  Its  estimated 
take  is  S350  million  a  year.  Its  victims,  in 
contrast,  come  from  all  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety. Only  a  pressing  need  for  cash  and  no 
access  to  regular  channels  of  credit  sep- 
arate the  victim  from  each  of  us.  Repay- 
ment is  everjTvhere  compelled  by  force. 
Since  debtors  are  often  pressed  into  criminal 
acts  to  find  repayment,  loan  sharking  also 
has  wide  social  impact. 

Organized  crime  has  not  limited  itself  to 
criminal  endeavors.  It  has  large  spheres  of 
legitimate  business  and  union  activity  un- 
dermining our  basic  economic  mores  and 
institutions."  In  many  cities,  it  dominates 
the  fields  of  jukebox  and  vending  machine 
distribution. '  Laundry  services.  liquor  and 
beer  distribution,  night  clubs,  food  wholesal- 
ing, record  manufacturing,  the  garment  in- 
dustry, and  a  liost  of  other  lines  have  been 
Inv.Tded.  Our  free  control  of  businesses  has 
been  acquired  Ijy  the  sub  rosa  investment  of 
profits  acquired  froip  Illegal  ventures,  ac- 
cepting business  interests  in  payment  of 
gambling  or  loan  sharks  debts,  or  using 
various  forms  of  extortion.  After  takeover, 
the  defaulted  loan  has  sometimes  been  liqui- 
dated by  professional  arsonists  burning  the 
business  and  collecting  the  insurance  or  by 
various  bankruptcy  fraud  techniques.  All 
of  us  consequently  pay  higher  insurance 
premiums  and  higher  prices  to  cover  the 
losses.  Many  times  the  group,  using  force 
and  fear,  wilj  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly 


In  the  service  or  product  of  the  business. 
When  the  campaign  is  successful,  the  orga- 
nization begins  to  extract  a  premium  price 
from  customers.  Either  way,  each  of  us  suf- 
fers Individually  and  our  traditional  eco- 
nomic way  of  life  is  damaged. 

CORRUI»TION    OF    DEMOCRATIC    PROCESSES 

Organized  crime  flourishes  best  only  in  a 
climate  of  corruption.  Today's  corruption  is 
less  visible,  more  subtle,  and  therefore,  more 
difficult  to  detect  and  asse.ss  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  earlier  times.  With  the  expansion 
of  governmental  regulation  of  private  and 
business  activity,  the  power  to  corrupt  has 
given  organized  crime  greater  control  over 
motters  affecting  the  everyday  life  of  each 
of  us  .M  various  times,  it  has  been  the  domi- 
nant political  force  In  such  metropolitan 
centers  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Miami,  and 
New  Orleans.  Political  leaders,  legislators, 
police  officers,  prosecutors,  and  judges  have 
been  tainted  by  organized  crime,  and  the 
public  Is  the  victim  because  there  can  be 
no  true  liberty  or  justice  under  a  corrupt 
government. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  in  their 
report  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society"  (19671,  put  it  this  way:  Organized 
crime's  success  preaches  "a  sermon  that  all 
too  many  Americans  heed:  The  Government 
is  for  sale:  lawlessness  Is  the  road  to  wealth: 
honesty  is  a  pitfall  and  morality  a  trap  for 
suckers." 

In  discussing  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance as  a  weapon  against  organized 
crime,  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
states: 

"•  •  •  communication  is  essential  to  the 
operation  of  any  business  enterprise.  In 
legitimate  business  this  is  accomplished  with 
written  and  oral  exchanges.  In  organized 
crime  enterprises,  however,  the  possibility  of 
loss  or  seizure  of  an  Incriminating  document 
demands  a  minimum  of  written  communica- 
tion. Because  of  the  varied  character  of 
organized  crime  enterprises,  the  large  num- 
bers of  persons  employed  in  them,  and  fre- 
qviently  the  distances  separating  elements  of 
the  organization,  the  telephone  remains  an 
essential  vehicle  for  communication." 

Victims,  complainants,  or  witnesses  are 
unwilling  to  testify  because  of  apathy,  fear. 
or  self-interest,  and  the  top  figures  in  the 
rackets  are  protected  by  layers  of  Insulation 
and  direct  participation  in  criminal  acts. 
Information  received  from  paid  informants 
is  often  unreliable,  and  a  stern  code  of 
discipline  inhibits  the  development  of  In- 
formants against  organized  criminals.  In 
short,  intercepting  the  communications  of 
organized  criminals  is  the  only  effective 
method  of  learning  about  their  activities. 
District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan,  a  recog- 
nized national  authority,  who  has  served  in 
the  New  York  District  Attorney's  office  for 
32  years,  states  that  wiretapping  is  an  in- 
dispensable weapon  in  the  fight  against 
organized  crime.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  had  this  to  say  about  the  organized 
crime  problem  In  New  York: 

"Over  the  years  New  York  has  faced  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  aggravated  organized 
crime  problems.  Only  in  New  York  have  law 
enforcement  officials  .achieved  some  level  of 
continuous  success  in  bringing  prosecutions 
against  organized  crime.  For  over  20  years. 
New  York  has  authorized  wiretapping  on 
court  order.  Since  1957  "bugging  "  has  been 
similarly  authorized.  Wiretapping  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  New  York  attack  against 
organized  crime  until  Federal  court  deci- 
sions intervened." 

[From  the  Congressional  Record, 
May  13.  19681 
La  Cosa  Nostra 
Today,  organized  crime  in  America — typi- 
fied  by  La   Cosa   Nostra — consists   of   the  24 
core  groups,  operating  as  criminal  cartels  in 
our  major  cities.  The  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
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fluential  are  in  Ne-w  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois, 
Florida.  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Michigan,  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  estimated  strength  of 
these  groups  Is  5,')00,  of  which  2,000  are  in 
New  York  alone. 

Each  of  the  24  groups  Is  known  as  a  "fam- 
ily." Membership  varies  from  700  down  to  five. 
Most  cities  have  only  one  family,  but  New 
York  City  has  five.  Family  organization  is  ra- 
tionally designed  to  insulate  one  layer  from 
another,  and  to  protect  members  from  law 
enforcement. 

Family  structvire  parallels  that  of  Mafia 
groups  on  the  island  of  Sicily.  Each  family 
is  headed  by  a  boss.  Beneath  him  is  the  un- 
derboss.  He  collects  information  for  the  boss, 
relays  messages  to  him.  and  pa.sses  instruc- 
tions for  him. 

On  the  same  level  as  the  underboss  is  a 
"consigliere,"  usually  an  elder  member  whose 
judgment  is  valued.  Below  him  are  the  "capo- 
regime,  "  who  serve  either  as  buffers  between 
the  top  men  and  lower  level  personnel,  or  as 
chiefs  of  operating  units. 

That  is.  there  may  be  one  in  charge  of 
numbers,  another  for  heroin,  another  for 
loan-sharking  operations.  They  are  used  to 
maintain  insulation  from  the  police,  and  are 
like  vice  presidents. 

Below  the  caporeglme  are  the  "soldati." 
Tliey  actually  operate  the  illegal  enterprise, 
supervising  employees.  It  is  they  who  over- 
see the  numbers,  heroin,  loan  sharking,  infil- 
tration of  business,  and  highjacking. 

UNIQUE    PHENOMENON 

But  organized  crime  cannot  be  seen  mere- 
ly as  a  collection  of  groups  which  engage  in 
narcotics,  gambling,  and  loan  sharking  Tliere 
are  at  least  two  :ispects  of  organized  crime 
which  make  it  unique.  They  are  functions  not 
found  in  other  forms  of  criminal  activity— 
"enforcement"  and  "corruption." 

The  "enforcer"  maintains  organizational 
norms  by  arranging  to  have  potential  devi- 
ates warned,  and.  when  necessary,  ptinlshed. 
The  "corrupter"  establishes  relationships 
with  public  officials,  police  officers,  and  other 
potenually  useful  people  to  insure  both  their 
active  assistance  ao  well  as  their  noninter- 
lerence. 

At  the  top  of  the  structure  is  the  "com- 
mission. "  the  ruling  body  of  the  24  families. 
It  IS  a  legislature,  supreme  court,  board  of 
directors,  and  arbitration  board.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  bosses  only  of  the  most  power- 
ful families,  but  has  authority  over  all. 
Membership   varies   from   between  9  and   12. 

Currently,  nine  families  are  represented 
on  the  conm-iissicn — five  from  New  York,  and 
one  each  from  Buffalo,  Philadelphia.  Detroit, 
and  Chicago,  Within  the  commission,  men 
with  longer  tenure,  larger  families,  and 
greater  wealth  are  more  powerful  than 
others.  The  balance  of  power  lies  and  h.as 
lain  for  some  time,  with  the  New  York 
leaders. 

GAMBLING 

Organized  crime  has  never  limited  Itself 
to  one  Illegal  .-ictivity.  Tcxiay,  it  is  active  in, 
and  largely  controls,  professional  gambling. 
This  is  Its'  greatest  source  of  revenue,  esti- 
mated at  an  annual  net  of   $7   billion. 

There  is  middle-class  gambling — as  on  the 
horses  and  other  sporting  events.  And  there 
IS  the  lottery  known  ;is  the  "numbers"  or 
■  policv,"  which  preys  on  the  poor.  In  the 
numbers,  the  odds  against  winning  are  1,000 
to  1:  the  payoff,  at  best,  is  only  600  to  1. 
Its  effect  is  to  take  out  of  the  slums  money 
which  might  otherwise  be  used  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  education. 

Syndicated  gambling  tises  enormously 
sophisticated  devices  which  make  detection 
nearly  Impossible. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I  speak  from 
experience,  having  served  as  U.S.  attorney 
for  some  3  years,  and  having  had  experience 
in  organized  crime  operations  in  my  own 
area. 

One  example  is  the  so-called  black  box,  a 
device    planted    in    an    empty    apartment. 


which  automatically  bucks  calls  to  anothiT 
location.  Police  who  finally  locate  the  apart- 
ment to  which  calls  apparently  are  being 
made,  raid  the  apartment,  and  find  nothing 
but  the  box. 

The  great  need  is  to  deprive  the  syndicate 
of  Its  means  of  doing  business— the  t-elc- 
phone, 

NARCOTICS     FEEDS     CRIME 

Narcotics,  principally  heroin,  is  another 
imporUint  source  of  organized  crime's  rev- 
enue. It  is  estimated  at  $350  million  a  year, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  sold  in  New  York, 
and  the  rest  primarily  in  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, Detroit,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Newark. 

Narcotics  is  certainly  the  most  pernicious 
of  organized  crime's  activities.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  Is  that  it  has  a  nuiHiplier  effect. 
An  impoverished  addict  mu.st  find  cash  to 
sustain  his  habit:  and  he  inevitably  turns  to 
crime.  The  estimates  of  total  street  crimes 
committed  by  narcotics  addicts  are  as  high 
as  50  percent. 

Addition  is,  of  course,  a  disease.  But  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  drugs  is  a 
crime.  Although  the  traffic  in  narcotics  is 
run,  at  least  in  the  East,  by  the  syndicate, 
the  top  men  have  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  it.  They  simply  provide  the  capital,  and 
make  policy.  The  absence  of  overt  criminal 
acts  by  the  top  men  makes  traditional  patrol 
and  observation  worthless. 

LOAN     SHARKING     CROWING 

Loan  sharking  is  right  now  the  major 
growth  activity  of  organized  crime.  It  is  now 
bringing  in  about  the  same  amount  per  year 
as  narcotics— 8350  n^illion— but  has  the  po. 
tentlal  of  surpassing  even  gambling  as  the 
major  source  of  revenue. 

Loan  sharking  is  organized  into  a  hier- 
archy. At  the  top  is  a  La  Cosa  Nostra  leader, 
who  lends  to  trusted  lieutenants  large  sums 
of  cash,  usually  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  a 
week.  The  lieutenants  give  money  to  sol- 
diers, at  a  rate  of  perhaps  3  to  5  percent  a 
week.  They,  in  turn,  finance  the  level  loan 
sharks  who  deal  with  people  who  need 
money.  The  rates  vary,  but  usually  are  about 
20  percent  a  week. 

The  setup  includes  "steerers."  who  bring 
potential  borrowers  to  the  loan  sharks.  They 
are  anyone  who  has  contact  with  Large  num- 
bers of  p>eople.  For  example,  a  bartender 
makes  an  excellent  steerer. 

Victims  come  from  every  stratum  of  so- 
ciety— professional,  industrial,  commercial — 
especially  high  competition  business  like  the 
garment  industry — contractors,  owners  of 
small   businesses,   narcotics  addicts,   bettors. 

They  are  people  to  whom — for  one  reason 
or  another — legitimate  channels  of  credit 
are  closed. 

Repayment  Is  compelled  by  force  There  Is 
a  special  man,  the  enforcer,  whose  Job  it  ts 
to  see  that  debts  are  repaid  Often  debtors 
are  forced  into  criminal  activity  to  repay  the 
loan  shark.  They  may  embezzle,  act  as  num- 
bers writers,  or  serve  as  fingerman  for  bur- 
glary rings;  or.  as.  apparently.  In  the  case 
of  James  Marcus,  of  New  York,  they  may  be- 
tray the  public  trust  by  giving  special  favors 
to  syndicate-owned  businesses. 

CORRUPTION     OF     BUSINESS 

The  next  major  activity  of  La  Cosa  Nostra 
is  the  corruption  of  legitimate  business.  In 
many  cities,  the  syndicate  now  dominates 
the  distribution  of  juke-boxes  and  vending 
machines.  In  many  cities  it  has  or  Is  obtain- 
ing monopolies  in  laundry  and  diaper  serv- 
ices, garbage  disposal,  liquor  distribution, 
nightclubs.  f(X)d  wholesaling,  record  manu- 
facturing, and  garment  manufacturing. 

Any  "uusiness  which  is  subject  to  cyclical 
shifts  or  other  ups  and  downs  is  vulnerable. 
Often  the  small,  marginal  businessman — just 
the  one  who  most  needs  society's  protec- 
tion— is  the  one  driven  out  by  the  Cosa  Nos- 
tra. In  general,  organized  crime  is  most  in- 
terested in  businesses  with  a  high  cash  turn- 


over,  and  which   therefore  lend   themselves 
to  'skimming." 

Cimtrol  is  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways: 
First,  the  syndicate  decides  to  move  in,  and 
invests  great  amounts  of  money  acquired 
from  Illegal  ventures.  Second.  It  may  accept 
business  interests  In  lieu  of  lepayment  of 
gambling  or  loan  shark  debts.  Ia\  Cosa  Nostra 
never  merely  kills;  it  first  asks  what  a  deb- 
tor can  do  lor  it  Finally,  there  are  the  f)ld 
tried  and  true  methods  of  extortion,  which 
are  iised  freely  to  take  over  businesses. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Tydinch.  Aft«r  a  takeover,  a  profes- 
sional arsonist  may  burn  the  business;  and 
the  insurance  is  collect.ed  by  the  syndicate 
Or  the  business  can  be  .stm-ked.  and  the  stock 
sold  quhkly  at  bargain  prices,  driving  the 
busine-ss  into  bankruptcy.  Tliere  lU'e  about 
250  of  these  bankruptcy  Irauds  each  year, 
netting  $200,000  per  Job. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  cjise  of  laundry, 
vending  machines,  and  trash  collection.  La 
Cosa  Nostra  will  decide  to  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness. Then  it  will  use  force  and  Intimidation 
to  drive  competitors  out  of  btlslness»  And 
once  it  has  a  monopoly,  quality  declines,  and 
prices  rise. 

CORRUPTION    OF    VNIONS 

Tlie  final  major  activity  of  organized  crime 
is  ihe  corruption  of  unions.  Control  of  the 
labor  supply  through  control  of  unions  can 
prevent  unionization  of  some  industries  and 
get  sweetheart  contracts  in  others. 

Control  of  unions  creates  the  f>pportunlty  . 
to  steal  union  funds,  to  extort  employers,  to 
manipulate  union  welfare  and  pension  funds 
and  insurance  contracts.  Further,  such  con- 
trol provides  .idditional  opportunity  for  gam- 
bling, loan  sharking,  and  systematic  theft. 
M.any  industries-  tj-iKking,  construction,  wa- 
terfront^ — have  been  "persviaded"  to  accept 
great  amounts  of  illegality  to  ensure  Labor 
peace 

Sometimes  union  membership  itself  be- 
comes a  matter  of  grace,  dispensed  by  La  Cosa 
Nostra  officials,  rather  than  a  right  guaran- 
teed to  every  man  by  law.  All  this  makes  a 
mockery  of  much  of  the  social  legislation  of 
the  past  50  years. 

PREYS    ON    THE    POOR 

The  most  Insidious  aspect,  however,  of  La 
C-osa  Nostra  Is  that  It  preys  on  the  poor 
Indeed,  the  relaUonshlp  of  organized  crime 
and  the  poor  is  close  and  essential  The  poor 
depend  on  organized  crime  to  dispense  serv- 
ices— such  as  narcotics,  the  numbers.  Orga- 
nized crime  depends  on  the  poor  for  much 
of  its  revenue. 

Take,  lor  example,  n.arcotlcs.  Heroin  ad- 
diction is  a  disease  of  the  poor.  Saying  that 
it  IS  a  consensual  crime  Is  like  saying  that 
the  man  wlUi  heart  disease  wants  it.  Of  the 
59.720  known  heroin  addicts,  more  th.an  50 
percent  are  Negroes.  Fifty-two  percent  of  all 
known  addicts  live  in  New  Yf»rk  State,  mostly 
in  Harlem  and  other  ghettos. 

And.  of  course,  they  must  commit  crimes 
to  sustain  their  habits.  Those  who  saw  that 
striking  film  "The  Cool  World  "  can  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  organized 
crime  and  the  poor.  It  was  stat<?d  well  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

"With  the  father  absent  and  the  mother 
working,  many  ghetto  children  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  streets— the  streets 
of  a  crime-ridden,  violence-prone  ajid  pov- 
erty-stricken world.  The  image  of  success 
in  this  world  Is  not  that  of  the  'sohd  citi- 
zen,' the  responsible  husband  rtnd  fatJier. 
but  rather  that  of  the  'husUer'  who  pro- 
motes his  own  interests  by  exploiting  others. 
The  dope  sellers  and  the  numbers  runners  are 
the  successful'  men  because  their  earnings 
far  outstrip  those  men  who  try  to  climb  the 
economic  ladder  in  honest  ways. 

"Young  people  in  the  ghetto  are  acutely 
conscious  of  a  system  wiilch  appears  to 
offer  rewards  to  tnose  who  illegally  exploit 
others,    and    failure    to   those    who   struggle 
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under  traditional  reeponslblUtles  Under 
iheee  circumstances,  many  adopt  exploitation 
and  the  hustle  as  a  way  of  Ufe,  disclaiming 
both  vporlt  and  marriage  In  favor  of  casual 
and  temporary  liaisons.  Thla  pattern  reln- 
f. .r-e«  Itself  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
creating  a  culture  of  poverty'  and  an  In- 
grained cynicism  about  society  and  Its  Insti- 
tutions." 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  un- 
derstood this  problem  well : 

■  The  most  grievous  charge  against  munici- 
pal police  is  not  brutality,  although  It  exists. 
Permissive  crime  In  ghettos  Is  the  nlghtm.ire 
of  the  slum  family.  Permissive  crime  Is  the 
name  for  organized  crime  that  flourishes  In 
the  ghetto — designed,  directed,  and  culti- 
vated by  the  white  national  crime  syndicates, 
operating  numbers,  narcotics,  and  prostitu- 
tion rackets  freely  In  the  protected  sanctu- 
aries of  the  ghettos.  Because  no  one.  In- 
cluding the  police,  cares  particularly  about 
ghetto  crime,  it  pervades  every  .irea  of  life." 

The  poor  themselves  understand  the  prob- 
lem. Recent  surveys  of  the  attitudes  of  people 
living  In  Harlem  and  Watts  ranked  crime 
and  narcotics  addiction,  along  with  housing 
and  Jobs,  as  the  most  serious  problem  of  the 
ghetto. 

Hearings  held  In  the  89th  Congress  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
<i:  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  established  the  same  thing.  As 
o:ie  »-;tness  put  It; 

When  people  talked  about  'problems  of 
H  i.'lem'  or  'even  problems  In  my  block,"  the 
mention  of  Integrated  schools,  busing,  police 
brutality  or  some  other  problem  .  .  .  Just 
don't  get  much  attention  or  mention  .  .  . 
thev  chose  to  talk  about  inadequate  housing. 
and  the  problems  which  are  offspring  of  that 
major  problem,  such  as  crime,  dope  addic- 
tion, wlnos.  and  Inadequate  police  protec- 
tion." 

THE    "rNTOUCHABLES" 

La  Cosa  Nostra  does  have  a  kind  of  Im- 
munity from  law  enforcement  It  must  have 
it  to  insure  Its  ability  to  operate  with  mlnl- 
m.^l  rt-sk  .\nd  r-o  It  systematlcaily  corrtipts 
public  officials  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Zoning,  land  acquisition,  contract  procure- 
ment— these  are  functions  of  government  In 
which  organized  crime  has  a  great  stake.  And 
as  the  scope  of  |:overnmental  activity  grows, 
so  does  the  necessity  of  the  syndicate  to 
corrupt. 

The  mere  amount  of  money  controlled  by 
La  Cosa  Nostra  makes  enormous  Its  ability 
to  corrupt.  With  an  estimated  aiuiual  net  of 
$10  billion.  La  Cos.'.  Nostra  Is  the  richest  cor- 
rupter In  history  As  Meyer  Lansky.  described 
as  La  Cosa  Nostra's  financial  wizard  by  Life 
mag-azlne.  put  U.  'We're  bigger  than  United 
States  Steel." 

Politics  requires  money.  A  conservative 
estimate  by  Alexander  Heard,  the  political 
scientist  and  expert  on  money  and  politics,  is 
that  15  percent  of  all  political  contributions 
come  from  criminal  sources. 

At  vajlous  times,  as  Senate  hearings  have 
shown,  organized  crime  has  been  the  domi- 
u.oit  political  force  in  such  cities  as  New 
York.  Chicago,  Mianal.  and  New  Orleans  La 
C  isa  Nostra  nearly  took  over  Portland,  Oreg.. 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Smaller  communities 
like  Cicero.  Ill  ,  and  Reading,  Pa.,  tiave  been 
virtual  baronies  of  organized  crime. 

It- is  in  Illinois  that  corruption  has  been. 
perhaps,  most  blatant.  For  years,  the  "West 
Side  block'  has  fought  against  legislation 
ci>ntrary  to  the  interests  of  organized  crime — 
Including  nearly  every  piece  of  decent  social 
legislation  proposed  One  of  Its  associates, 
Roland  Llbonate,  became  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  of 
t!ie  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  New  York,  a  newly  nominated  Judge 
pledged  his  undying  loyalty  to  a  Cosa  Nostra 
boss,  who  helped  him  to  obtain  his  seat  on 
tlie  bench.  This  was  fully  documented  by  the 
Kefauver  committee. 


How  much  governmental  corruption  CAn  a 
democratic  society  tolerate''  Our  system  oif 
government  depends  on  the  dlslntereeted 
Judgment  of  the  public's  representatives  If 
they  are  not  free  to  give  it.  what  does  tt.l» 
do  to  our  system?  There  is  no  true  civil 
liberty  anywhere  where  the  government  la 
corrupt. 

The  names  of  organized  crime's  leaders  are 
well  known  Does  the  public  not  wonder  why. 
If  they  are  such  criminals,  they  remain  free 
to  engage  in  criminal  activity?  What  Is  our 
answer? 

This  Is  how  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion put  it: 

"In  many  ways,  organized  crime  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  in  America.  The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by 
luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
with  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  honest 
and  hard-working  businessmen,  by  collect- 
ing visury  from  those  who  oppose  them,  by 
bribing  those  who  are  sworn  to  destroy  them 
Organized  crime  Is  not  merely  a  few  preying 
on  a  few.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  Is  dedicated 
to  subverting  not  only  American  institu- 
tions, but  the  very  decency  and  integrity  that 
are  the  most  cherished  attributes  of  a  free 
society.  As  the  leaders  of  Cosa  Nostra  and 
their  racketeering  allies  pursue  their  con- 
spiracy unmolested.  In  open  and  continuous 
defiance  of  the  law.  they  preach  a  sermon 
that  all  too  many  Americans  heed:  The  gov- 
ernment Is  for  sale;  lawlessness  Is  the  road 
to  wealth;  honesty  is  a  pitfall  and  morality 
a  trap  for  suckers." 

Or,  as  a  social  worker  describing  life  In 
the  ghetto  put  It: 

"When  a  noted  criminal  Is  caught,  the  fact 
Is  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  among 
boys.  They  and  others  lay  wagers  as  to  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  criminal  Is  free 
again,  how  long  It  will  be  before  his  pull 
gets  him  away  from  the  law.  The  youngsters 
soon  learn  who  are  the  politicians  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  get  offenders  out  of 
trouble,»-who  are  the  dive-keepers  who  are 
protected.  The  increasing  contempt  for  law 
IS  due  to  the  corrupt  alliance  between  crime 
and  politics,  protected  vice,  pull  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  unemployment,  and 
a  general  soreness  against  the  world  pro- 
duced by  these  conditions." 

In  other  words,  when  the  government  is 
unable  to  enforce  the  law.  people,  {jarticu- 
larly  young  people,  realize  that  the  law  Is 
not  worthy  of  allegiance.  When  top  criminals, 
known  .to  all.  live  In  big  houses.  In  exclusive 
neighborhoods,  drive  plush  cars,  crime  Is 
seen  as  the  road  to  success. 

Young  people  know  that  only  the  small- 
time trook  Is  vulnerable  to  the  law.  The 
higher  one  goes,  the  more  crime  he  engages 
in.  the  greater  Is  his  immunity  from  law.  The 
ambitious  young  man  realizes  that  he  can 
rise  through  crime — from  petty  strong-arm 
man  to  powerful  pillar  of  community. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  cla'.ification.  I  accept  the  lan- 
e.i.i-e  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  as 
a  nT^dificition  of  my  amendment. 

Ml-.  McCLEIoLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
thrt  i.>  accepted,  I  liave  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mi .  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  the  modification  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  as 
to  what  he  means  by  organized  crime, 
as  included  in  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  modification. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  70,  line  24,  insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "e.Kists";  "With  respect  to 
conspiratorial  activities  threatening  the  na- 
tional security  Interest  or  to  conspiratorial 
activities  characteristic  of  organized  crime." 


Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  is  so  modlfled. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELl.AN  Mr.  President,  how 
niuch   time   do   I   have   remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.^s  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  my.self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  this  authority  in  New  York  for  over 
2.5  years  They  had  a  legislative  commit- 
tee make  a  thorough  investigation  on 
the  allegations  of  tlie  abuses  of  this 
practice.  Aft«r  a  5 -year  investigation, 
it  was  reported  that  they  foimd  no  abuse 
of  tills  law. 

In  respect  to  whether  it  applies,  is 
workable,  and  produces  results,  it  is  .said 
that  there  is  as  much  crime  in  New  York 
now  as  there  ever  was  However,  how 
much  more  crime  would  there  have  been 
if  there  had  not  been  .some  la-*'  enforce- 
ment? 

There  is  more  crime  in  the  United 
States  now  than  there  ever  has  been. 
That  is  our  trouble.  We  have  not  had 
effective  law  enforcemerit  We  should  be 
able  to  enforce  the  law 

This  is  an  instrument  to  help  enforce 
tiie  law. 

Mr.  Hogan,  who  is  the  most  experi- 
enced man  with  this  and  who  is  the  one 
who  investigated  it  up  there,  said  in  the 
report  after  a  thorough  investigation  that 
on  the  basis  of  Ins  experience  says; 

That  telephonic  Interception,  pursuant  to 
court  order  and  under  proper  safeguards,  is 
the  single  most  valuable  and  effective  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  law  enforcement,  p;»rTlcu- 
hirlv  in  the  battle  against  organized  crime. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  an  irreplaceable  tool 
and,  lacking  it,  we  would  And  it  infinitely 
more  difficult,  and  In  many  instances  im- 
possible, to  penetrate  the  wall  behind  which 
major  criminal  enterprises  flourish. 

He  said  further,  referring  to  wire- 
tapping : 

Without  It.  and  I  confine  myself  to  top 
figures  in  the  underworld,  the  New  York 
County  District  Attorney's  Office,  under  the 
leadership  of  my  distinguished  predecessor. 
T'.iomas  E  Dewey,  and  during  my  own  tenure, 
could  not  have'  convicted  Charles  "Lucky" 
Luciano.  Jimmy  Hlnes,  Louis  "Lepke"  Buch- 
alter,  Jacob  "Gurrah"  Shapiro,  Joseph  "Socks" 
Lanza,  George  Scalise,  Frank  Ertckson,  John 
"Dlo"  Dioguardl  and  Frank  Carbo.  Joseph 
"Adonis"  Doto,  tried  in  New  Jersey,  w.-is  con- 
victed and  deported  on  evidence  supplied  by 
our  office  and  obtained  by  assiduously  follow- 
ing leads  secured  through  wiretapping. 

All  these  people,  he  said,  were  con- 
victed as  a  result  of  it. 

I  know  there  is  always  some  risk  in  any 
law  that  is  passed.  Today  we  have  wire- 
tapping. Today  we  have  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  the  criminai,  in  the  homes, 
to  find  out  when  ijeople  are  going  to  be 
away,  so  the  criminals  can  rob  the  homes. 
They  use  it.  You  cannot  convict  them 
under  the  law  today  because  you  cannot 
prove  disclosure. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  State  of  New  York  and  its  officials 
can  operate  for  20  years  under  a  statute 
comparable  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion— in  fact,  looser  than  the  proposed 
legislation,  because  we  have  tried  to  pick 
up  the  loose  ends  where  the   Supreme 
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Court  said  it  did  not  come  within  the 
Constitution— if  they  can  operate  that 
law  effectively  and  without  a  scandal,  I 
believe  I  can  trust  the  officials  of  Texas, 
of  Arkansas,  and  of  other  States  to  be 
just  as  honorable  and  just  as  effective  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  if  they  are 
given  the  proper  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MtCLELLAN.  I  yield, 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  had 
broad  experience  before  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  as  a  famed  prosecuting  at- 
torney  and   law  enforcement  official. 

Mr'  McCLELLAN.  I  was  never  famed. 
I  v;as  just  ;i  countiT  prosecutor, 

Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  I  am  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  national  interest. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is,  and  we  all  are. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  I  express  con- 
cern about  giving  equal  authority  to 
every  county  and  district  attorney  in 
America. 

Mr  McCLELLAN,  The  States  would 
have  to  pass  a  law.  ju.st  as  New  York  did. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  al-so  express 
concern  about  bringing  in  these  minor 
misdemeanors  in  section  (b'.  The  wliole 
truth-in-lending  bill  was  added  to  it  to- 
day, every  business  transaction  on  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  thou.sands 
of  law  enforcement  officers.  But  if  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  its  officials,  can 
operate    this    type    of    statute    without 
scandal  and  those  officials  can  be  trusted 
and  they  get  g(X)d  results;  from  it.  will 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  Texas  ctui  likewise 
be  trusted?  I  beheve  the  officials  m  my 
State  can  be  trusted.  I  can  trust  my  peo- 
ple to  elect  officers  who  I  believe  will  not 
be  guilty  of  corruption.  There  may   be 
one  here  and  there  in  ever^'  State.  We 
know  that.  There  is  some  element  of  risk 
in   everything   we   do.   But   we    have   a 
crisis,  and  we  must  try  to  deal  with  it. 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  yield. 
Mr.     YARBOROUGH.     The    Senator 
mentioned  corraption.  I  made  no  sug- 
gestion of  any  county  or  district  attor- 
ney being  guilty  of  corruption.  We  are 
talking  about  the  judgment  they  would 
use — thousands  of  these  county  and  dis- 
trict attorneys. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  they  are 
the  .same  as  the  i^eople  in  New  York. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  have  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  will  take 
more  than  1  minute.  Will  the  Senator 
ask  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  tmderstand 

that    there   is   no   Federal   statute   now 

which   provides  a  crimianl  jjenalty  for 

wiretapping? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  for  wiretapping, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  after  the 
tapping  there  was  a  disclosure  of  what 
was  heard.  That  is  correct.  There  must 
be  the  combination  of  the  two  in  order 
for  it  to  be  a  crime. 

Mr,  GORE.  Then,  is  the  principal 
question  of  legislation  involved  here  the 
use  of  the  disclosure  and  the  use  of  the 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  conviction? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  The  first  thing  is  to 
outlaw  all  wiretapping  except  tiiat  ap- 
proved by  a  court, 

Mr.  GORE.  So  to  this  extent  it  is  a 
positive  force.  No  wiretapping  is  now  out- 
lawed. If  this  bill  becomes  law.  all  wire- 
tapping will  be  outlaw'ed  except  that 
which  complies  with  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  made  the  penalty  heavy. 

One  may  detect  a  wiretapping  or  elec- 
tronic sui-v'eillance  on  his  telephone  and 
know  who  did  it,  but  until  he  can  prove 
that  the  one  who  intercepted  the  conver- 
sation disclosed  it  to  someone  else,  a 
crime  has  not  been  committed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  bill,  it  would  legalize  or  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  legal  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  and  it  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  un- 
less it  does  comply  with  the  statute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Absolutely — with  a 
heav>'  penalty. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that,  if  evidence  is  deduced  in  conform- 
ity with  the  terms  of  the  pending  bill, 
if  it  becomes  law.  this  evidence  can  then 
be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  a  case? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
sorrv-,  but  we  must  get  on.  We  are  trjr'ing 
to  make  a  deadline.  We  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
FoNcl  to  hold  back  his  amendment  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  could  catch 
an  airplane  or  make  some  other  connec- 
tion later.  Perhaps  we  can  go  on  and  get 
this  matter  straightened  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  have  1  additional  min- 
ute, and  that  will  be  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  With  reference 
to  the  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,   it  is 
now  illegal  for  anyone  to  bug  a  phone 
by  electronic  surveillance  and  tell  any- 
body. What  are  the  private  eyes  all  over 
the  Nation  hired  for— to  bug  and  not  tell 
the  people  who  paid  them?  Businesses 
are  bugging  each  other's  phones.  It  is 
illegal  if  they  tell  anybody.  When  they 
hire  the  private  wiretappers,  the  latter 
tell  the  people  who  pay  the  fees.  As  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    said,    it    is 
specious  to  say  it  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  law  to  tap  now ;  it  is  only  a  violation 
if  you  tap  and  tell  .somebody.  Certainly, 
they  tell  somebody.  Only  experts  know 
how  to  tap.  The  owners  of  the  businesses 
do  not  do  the  tapping  personally.  All  this 
surveillance  is  revealed,  and  it  is  a  crime 
under  present  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 


INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tire 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  /was 
agreed  to. 

Ml-.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  775  and  ask  that  it  be 

read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  disrx>nsed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,    it    is    so    ordered,    and    the 

amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  prinUni 

in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  between  lines  14  and  15.  insert 
the  following; 

"Sec,  804.  (a)  Except  !i*  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifth  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  2514  and 
secUons  2516  tlu^ugh  2518  of  title  IB.  United 
States  Code,  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

"(b)  During  the  eighteen-month  period 
beginning  on  the  expiration  of  the  filth  year 
following  the  date  ol  the  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

"( 1 1  the  provisions  of  section  2514  of  title 
18,  United  StAt^s  Code  (relating  to  immunity 
of  witnesses)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cases  or  proceedings  before  any  grand  Jury 
or  court  of  the  United  SUttes  Involving  any 
violation  of  chapter  119  of  such  title  (or  any 
conspiracy  to  violate  such  chapter)  which 
occurred  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  year; 
"(2)  the  provisions  of  section  2517  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  authori- 
zation for  disclosure  and  use  of  intercepted 
wire  or  oral  communications)  shail  apply 
with  respect  to  wire  or  oral  communlcatlonB 
Intercepted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
year;  and 

"(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (81.  (9), 
and  (10)  of  section  2518  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wire 
and  oral  communications  intercepted  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  year." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the  re- 
quest mean  there  will  be  10  minutes  to 
each  side  on  each  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  understand  these  are  the  last  two 
amendments  to  title  II.  and  that  when  we 
dispose  of  these  two  amendments  we  will 
take  up  title  I.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  vneld  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr,  PellI 
so  that  he  may  introduce  a  parliamentary 
delegation  from  the  Republic  of  Niger? 
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Mr  FON'G  I  yield  2  mmutos  to  ihe 
Senaior  from  Rhode  Island 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhodf  Island  is  recosnlzed. 


VISIT  TO  TlIF  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY DELEGATION  FROM 
THE  REPL-BUC  OF  NIGER 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  have  as  visitors  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  four  Members  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Niger  who  are 
makinj:  a  30-dav  tour  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  like  to  present  them  at 
this  time; 

The  Honorable  Maigachi  Dangal- 
adinia. 

The  Honorable  Ousmane  Ibrahim 
Dialloa 

The  Honorable  Amadou  Maiga  Blat- 
kore. 

The  Honorable  Ousmane  Toudou. 
The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in  their 
place.s  and  were  greeted  with  applause, 
Senators  nmn^.l 


RECESS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
sreecuis  our  distinguished  .guests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj'?ction.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
pjn .  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
3   13  p  m. 

I>jn:;s^  fhf  recess,  the  distins^uished 
ETuests  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
rea;>&embled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  McIntyre  in 
the  chair ' . 


OMNIBUS     Cr  IME     CONTROL     AND 
S-AFE  STH::E're  act  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness, fairness,  and  coordination  of 
la.v  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ha-.vaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  E»resident.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  ac- 
ce:jt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Y.xRBORoroHl.  The  purpose  and  thrust  of 
his  amendment  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  amendment  I  had  offered  this 
morning  relative  to  the  entire  bill.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senate  has  now  agreed 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  my  amend- 
ment, even  though  their  terms  apply  only 
to  the  area  of  national  security. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer,  if 
agreed  to.  would  limit  title  ni  to  a  p>eriod 
of  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  have  debated 
and  thoroughly  considered  every  aspect 
of  the  provisions  of  title  HI  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  we  have  been  reminded 
again  and  a?ain  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, the  right  to  be  left  alone,  tiie  right 


against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures— the  right,  that  is.  to  be  personally 
secure — are  among  the  most  funda- 
mental to  our  freedom  and  our  liberty. 
Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  are,  I 
am  fli-mly  convinced,  enormously  dan- 
gerous practices,  precisely  because  they 
!?rievously  threaten  these  individual 
liberties. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  pointed  out: 
The  makers  of  oiir  Constitution  .  .  .  sought 
to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their  sensa- 
tions. They  conferred  as  against  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  most 
comprehensive  of  thpe  rights  of  man  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  man. 

Whether  or  not  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  applies  in  a  particular  in- 
stance does  not.  as  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  pointed  out,  turn  on  wiiether 
the  site  of  the  intrusion  is  a  "constitu- 
tionally protected  area." 

The  Coiut  said : 

What  a  person  seeks  to  preserve  as  private, 
even  In  an  area  accessible  to  the  public,  may 
be  constitutionally  protected.  ...  No  less 
than  an  Individual  in  a  business  office,  in  a 
friend's  apartment,  or  in  a  taxlcab,  a  per- 
son In  a  telephone  booth  may  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  can- 
not, by  their  very  natures.  t>e  limited  to 
a  particular  person,  place  or  purpose. 
They  are  unlimited  and  unlimitable. 
Whenever  a  tap  is  placed  on  a  teleplione, 
for  example,  it  monitors  all  conversa- 
tions on  that  telephone,  and  every  phone 
in  the  world  which  may  be  comiected 
with  It. 

The  chaotic  conditions  presently 
existing  in  this  area,  however,  serve 
neither  the  interest"?  of  individual  liberty 
nor  the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment: they  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Wholesale  violations  of  existing  law 
by  individuals  and  law-enforcement 
agencies  across  the  countrj'  must  cease. 

The  virtual  absence  of  any  regtilation 
of  eavesdropping,  in  the  face  of  its  in- 
creasing prevalence  and  the  exploding 
technology  in  the  area  must  be  remedied. 

The  confusing  hodgepodge  of  stand- 
ards under  the  State  laws  must  be  clari- 
fied.    . 

New  legislation  is  therefore  an  urtjent 
necessity  under  which  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  would  t>e  narrowly  con- 
fined and  stringently  controlled,  under 
uniform  standards  and  precisely  defined 
circumstances. 

But  in  my  estimation,  title  UI.  even  as 
modified  and  amended  at  this  juncture, 
docs  not  fill  this  bill. 

What  we  have  here.  I  believe,  is  still 
a  rather  loosely  drawn  court-order  sys- 
tem under  which  widespread  eavesdrop- 
ping and  bugging  by  a  vast  array  of  State 
and  local  poUce  ofBcials.  and  by  Federal 
authorities  can  be  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vast  number  of  suspected 
offenses. 

If  title  in  in  its  present  form  were  to 
be  enacted  into  law.  I  am  convinced  tliat 
our  highly  valued  heritage  of  privacy  and 
of  freedom  from  arbitrary  intrusion  by 
the  police  would  soon  be  drastically 
undercut.  It  would  not  be  long  before  the 
authoritarianism  of  police  rule  would  be 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  law  and 
the  majesty  of  due  process. 


I  believe  title  III  should  be  stricken 
from  the  omnibus  bill.  It  is  a  most  dan- 
t,'crous  measure— badly  drafted,  and  very 
probably  im constitutional.  I  believe  that 
the  upshot  of  its  ver>-  complicated  provi- 
sions would  be  to  leeitimatize  the  most 
pervasive  invasion  of  privacy  yet  se- 
riously proposed. 

Having  failed  to  delete  it  from  the  bill. 
I  ursently  call  upon  my  collcaeues  to 
adopt  the  amendment  I  have  now  called 
up — to  limit  the  life  of  it.s  dangerously 
permissive  provisions  to  5  years. 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  adoption  this 
morning  of  an  amendment  wliich  I  liad 
also  propo.sed — and.  liad  intended  to  call 
up  today — to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission  on  Electronic  Surveillance,  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  adopt  my 
amendment  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
title  III  to  5  years,  pending  the  study 
and  report  of  the  commission.  I  believe 
that  a  5-year  limitation  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  an  in-depth  study  and  an  ex- 
haustive report  whicli  the  Commission 
will  pi'oduce — to  help  iruide  the  Senate 
when  title  III  is  reconsidered  5  years 
f:om  now, 

Siiould  5  years'  experience  under  title 
III  provisions  prove  my  fears  to  be  un- 
founded: should  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping prove  in  actual  experience  of 
3  years'  duration  to  be  useful:  should 
tlieir  cost  be  sho\^Ti  to  be  small  witli  re- 
spect to  the  erosion  of  our  civil  liberties 
and  our  constitutional  rights — then,  and 
only  then.  I  am  sure,  the  Congress  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  legislation 
permanent. 

In  the  light  of  the  tremendously  ad- 
vanced state  of  eavesdropping  technology 
today — with  its  vast  potential  for  the 
invasion  of  privacy — I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  owe  it  to  each  individual  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  require  this  .second  look  at 
title  HI  before  it  passes  with  finality  into 
tiie  statute  books. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  tran- 
sition period  of  18  months  following  the 
expiration  of  the  law  During  those  18 
months,  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
immunity  of  witnesses  and  proceedings 
before  any  grand  jur>'  or  Federal  court 
involving  any  violation  of  the  law  would 
continue  m  effect:  provisions  relating  to 
auilionzation  for  disclosure  and  use  of 
intercepted  wire  or  oral  communications 
would  continue  in  effect:  and  the  provi- 
sions regarding  the  use.  disclosure,  and 
.•suppression  of  the  cont-ents  of  any  inter- 
cepted communication  would  continue  in 
effect.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment  to  limit  title  III  to  b  years 
and  take  a  second  look  at  it  before  it 
goes  onto  the  statute  books  permanently. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate tlie  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  unnece.ssary.  The 
amendment  adopted  this  morning  pro- 
\ides  for  a  Study  Commission  and  a  6- 
year  review  by  a  joint  .senatorial-House 
and  civilian  Commission  to  review  the 
entire  histoi"y  of  the  act. 

Section  2519  of  title  III  as  writt-cn  to- 
day provides  for  it,  as  follows: 

(3)  In  April  of  eacli  year  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Conns  .shall  iransmlt  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  concerning  the  number 
oi  applications  for  orders  authorizing  or  ap- 
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proving  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications and  the  number  of  orders  and 
extensions  trraiited  or  denied  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  and  analysts  of  the  data 
required  to  t)e  filed  with  the  Administrative 
Office  by  subsections  1 1 )  and  1 2 )  of  this  sec- 
tlorL 


Thus,  each  year  Congress  is  going  to 
have,  on  the  basis  of  extremely  thorough 
reports  and  analysis,  a  review  of  the 
operations  of  this  act.  Incidentally,  6 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Presidential  Commission— which  in- 
cludes four  Members  from  this  body,  four 
Members  from  the  House,  and  11  civil- 
ians—will conduct  another  survey.  Any 
time  during  the  operation  of  the  act. 
Congress  can  always  revoke  or  abrogate 
its  enactment  of  this  legislative  propo.sal. 
So  I  think  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  imnccessaiT  and  superfluous  and 
1  would  hope  that  he  would  withdraw 
it.  If  not,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
not  agree  to  it. 

Ml-.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  law  is 
all  pervasive.  It  is  the  first  law  we  will 
liave  on  the  statute  books  relative  to  tlie 
invasion  of  privacy.  We  aie  entering  into 
a  new  field.  It  is,  therefore,  most  neces- 
saiy  that  the  Senate  commit  itself  to 
take  a  .second  look  at  it.  and  that  this  be 
done  on  a  date  certain— rather  than  to 
blindly  accept  legislation  the  conse- 
quences and  implication  of  which  can- 
not possibly  he  known  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  mv  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoium. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  he  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient time  remaining  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  until  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  I  be  given  suf- 
ficient time  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  w  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  in 
support  of  title  HI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967 
without  any  crippling  amendments.  This 
section  of  the  bill  both  i:)ermits  and  pro- 
hibits wiretapping  and  it  both  permits 
and  prohibits  electronic  eavesdropping, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  "bugging." 
Although  there  is  a  legal  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  for  the  purposes  of  ray  re- 
marks, and  because  the  general  principle 
remains  the  same,  I  .shall  for  the  most 
part  simply  refer  to  the  interception  of 
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oral  and  wire  communications  as  wire- 
tapping. 

On  the  one  hand,  title  III  permits  wire- 
tapping by  law-enforcement  officers,  op- 
erating under  a  court  order  obtained 
after  showing  probable  cause,  to  investi- 
gate a  wide  range  of  .specified  crimes  in- 
cluding muider,  robbery,  organized 
crime,  and  drug  abuse.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  prohibits  all  other  wiretapping 
by  civilians  except  that  authorized  by  the 
President  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity and  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  cer- 
tain other  individuals  in  tlie  normal 
course  of  their  job. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  estimation  this  is 
a  balanced  and  sensible  approach.  It  is 
also  needed.  As  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  reported  after  reviewing  tlie 
use  of  wiretaps  and  the  history  of  court 
decisions  in  this  field: 

The  present  status  of  the  law  witli  respect 
to  wiretapping  and  bugging  is  Intolerable.  It 
swerves  the  interests  neither  of  privacy  nor  of 
law  enforcement. 


I  believe  this  title  serves  both. 
Everyone  agrees  that  private  wiretap- 
ping or  eavesdropping  should  be  prohib- 
ited. It  is  repugnant  to  our  way  of  life. 
And  yet  it  has  grown  substantially  in  the 
last  tew  years.  The  use  of  remarkably 
sophisticated  listening  devices,  which 
gained  prominence  and  publicity  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  olive  in  the  martini, 
can  give  everyone  cause  to  wonder  if  tlieir 
most  casual  conversation  is  not  being 
transmitted  to  the  world  at  large.  Wire- 
tapping of  telephones  is  just  as  clever, 
and  when  not  legally  authorized,  it  is 
fully  as  repugnant,  indefensible,  and  un- 
desirable. Title  III  deals  constructively 
and  effectively  with  this  problem. 

Some  individuals  who  employ  these 
devices  are  law-enforcement  agents  who 
are  attempting  to  protect  society.  Un- 
fortunately, ntmierous  pinvate  persons 
are  also  utilizing  these  techniques.  Do- 
mestic relatioiis,  industrial  espionage, 
and  counterespionage,  information  ob- 
tained for  civil  litigation  are  all  fertile 
fields  for  those  who  traffic  in  other 
people's  privacy.  Title  in  takes  care  of 
this  by  making  it  a  ci-ime  to  intercept 
communications  without  the  consent  of 
one  of  the  participants. 

In  the  same  respect,  while  we  abhor 
private    wiretapping,    almost    everyone 
agrees    that    the    President    should    be 
allowed    to   authorize   wiretapping   and 
electronic  surveillance  when  our  nation- 
al security  is  involved.  Enemies  of  our 
NatiQn  and  determined  criminals  do  not 
advertise  and  they  do  not  welcome  close 
observation    of    their    activities.    They 
thrive  on  stealth  and  secretiveness.  To 
protect  ourselves  we   must  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  planning.  Wiretap- 
ping is  a  time-honored  and  time-tested 
method  of  gaining  inteUigence  informa- 
tion. These  two  aspects  being  accepted 
and  relatively  uncontroversial.  the  real 
question  in  title  HI  boils  down  to  when 
and  how  should  the  Government,  in  the 
form  of  its  law-enforcement  officials,  be 
allowed  to  use  wiretaps  and  "bugs."  Irri- 
plicit.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
question  is  "Why?" 

The  "why"  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and   powerful   forces   operating   in   the 


United  States  today.  The  real  purpose  of 
title  III  is  to  provide  our  governments — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — with  e  i  effec- 
tive tool  to  fight  organized  crime,  a  can- 
cer in  our  .system  which  if  allowed  to  go 
uncontrolled  could  very  well  destroy  our 
society. 

The  report  on  S,  917  dociunents  the 
dire  need  for  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, tlie  President's  Crime  Commission 
in  their  task  force  report  on  organized 
crime  rocominended  that  Congress,  i\s  a 
means  of  making  a  fuU-.scale  commit- 
ment to  destroy  the  power  of  organized 
crime  groups,  enact  K^gislation  deaUne 
specifically  with  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging. 

ItecoMtly.  former  Vice  Pre.-.ident  Nixon 
in  his  excellent  position  paper  on  crime 
endorsed  title  III.  In  commenting  on  the 
need  for  wiretap  legislation,  Mr.  Nixon 
stated: 

Organized  crime  1.^  a  secret  society.  By 
denying  to  State  and  Federal  law  enlorce- 
meiit  agencies  the  tools  to  jienelrate  that 
secrecy,  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
Cieneral  are  unwittingly  pTjamnteeing  vhe 
leaders  of  organized  crime  ^  privileged  .siuic- 
tunry  from  which  to  proceed  with  the  sys- 
temRtic  corruption  of  American  life. 


As  the  quotation  from  Dick  Nixon's 
position  paper  indicates,  ihe  present  ad- 
ministration through  its  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Ramsey  Clark,  has  expressed  oppo- 
.sition  to  legalizing  wiretaps.  This  posi- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  the  so- 
called   "Mr.   Big"   in   the   fight  against 
crime,  is  hard  to  understand  or  justify.  It 
certainly  is  not  si^Port^d  by  the  evidence 
of  the  hearings.  In  particular.  I  mention 
the  testimony  of  Professor  Blakey.  The 
evidence  he  presented,  based  upon  De- 
partment of  Justice  files,  completely  re- 
futes the  Attorney  General  s  contention 
tliat  electronic  surveillance  is  not  elfec- 
tive.  It  is  also  interesting  to  ixjint  out 
that  every  Attorney  General  since  1931. 
with  the  exception  of  Ramsey  Clark,  has 
endorsed  some  type  of  legislation  grant- 
ing law  enforcement  officers  the  right  to 
utilize  some  sort  of  wiretapping  in  the 
investigation  of  major  crimes  under  con- 
trolled conditions  stipulated  by  the  court. 
Mr.  President,  1  do  not  sit  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  committee 
that  coiisidered  this  legislation.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  however,  that  has  investi- 
gated  organized  crime  i^nd  I  am   very 
famiUar  with  this  .sinister  appaiatus. 

The  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  on  at  least  two 
different  occasions  come  into  contact 
with  organized  crime.  One  time  we 
backed  into  it  when  we  were  investigat- 
ing the  labor  rackets  and  found  that  the 
criminal  syndicate,  those  :-'reedy  mer- 
chants of  filth  and  influence,  had  man- 
aged to  pain  a  foothold  in  the  otherwise 
honest  labor  movement.  Our  last  inves- 
tigation was  a  frontal  attack  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  so-called  Valachl 
hearings  on  the  Cosa  Nostra. 

These  hearings,  in  1963  and  1964,  were 
described  as  the  first  major  breakthrough 
in  the  barrier  of  silence  that  has  tradi- 
tionallv  surrounded  and  protected  the 
hierarchy  of  the  underworld,  particularly 
the  supersecret  Mafia,  or  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Cosa  Nostra. 
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As  I  have  said,  the  focal  witness  in 
those  hearings  was  Joe  Valachi,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cosa  Nostra  His  testimony  and 
the  supporting  testimony  of  law  enforce- 
ment ofacials  who  had  been  battling  or- 
ganized crime  exposed  the  extent  of  the 
clandestine  activities  of  the  criminal 
syndicate. 

It  "has,  I  believe,  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  those  heann^is  and  in  others 
that  modern-day  crime  is  big  business. 
It  is  oruanized.  w^ell  financed,  and  ruth- 
less It  controls  a  portion  of  our  society 
unmatched  in  any  other  period  of  our 
Nations  history.  Gambling,  prostitution, 
extortion,  murder  for  pay.  loan  sharking, 
labor  racketeering,  and  narcotics  are 
ju5t  a  few  of  its  illegal  activities. 

In  addition,  organized  crime  has  spread 
its  tenacles  into  many  legitimat-e  busi- 
nesses. Through  huge  personal  fortunes 
wrenched  and  beaten  from  the  poor  and 
unfortunat.e.  many  gangsters  have  sur- 
rounded them.selves  with  an  aura  of  re- 
specUbiiiLy.  The  fact  that  the  friiit  is 
as  bitter  at  the  vine  cannot  be  deter- 
term'.ned  by  others — until  this  awesome 
economic  power,  coupled  with  traditional 
muscle  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
other  honest,  competitive  businessmen  to 
dnve  them  out  of  business — and  thus,  ii^ 
a  mor.opohstic  world,  raise  their  prices. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  point  out  just  how  diversified  the  Cosa 
Nostra  operation  has  become  and  how 
they  have  contaminated  so  much  of  our 
society  All  of  us  are  aware  of  their  con- 
trol of  such  activities  as  gambling  syndi- 
cates and  prostitution  rings,  but  when 
we  hear  of  a  company  going  bankrugt  or 
of  a  purse  sr.atched,  do  we  associate  it 
with  orKaniZfd  crrnie'  Probably  not;  yet 
the  chances  are  good  that  organized 
crime  was  mvolved. 

Let  us  take  the  bankruptcy  situation. 
According  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  an  old  scheme — planned  bank- 
ruptcy—has n-cently  sained  favor  with 
the  organized  underworld.  The  Cosa 
Nostra  even  has  a  name  for  it.  They  call 
It  "scam." 

This  is  how  it  works.  Organized  crime 
either  uses  one  of  its  dishonest  means. 
such  as  gambling  debts,  or  simply  its 
economic  power,  to  purchase  a  legitimate 
business  having  a  good  credit  rating. 
Then,  capitalizing  on  the  company's 
good  reputation,  the  organization  im- 
mediately, on  credit  or  with  postdated 
checks,  purchases  huge  stocks  of  various 
prcKlucts  Those  products  are  turned  info 
cash  by  resale  at  reduced  prices  or 
passed  along  to  fellow  hoodlums  who 
control  legitimate  outlets  for  the  mer- 
chandise involved.  Eventually,  of  course, 
the  busine.ss  declares  bankruptcy,  honest 
businessmen  are  victimized,  and  or- 
ganized crime  moves  its  ill-gotten  profits 
into  Its  foreign  bank  accounts  or  uses 
them  to  finance  more  of  its  evil  empire. 
I  mention  this  activity.  Mr.  President, 
because  some  critics  of  title  III  have 
singled  out  the  enumeration  of  so  many 
crimes  in  this  bill  as  one  of  its  weak- 
nesses, saying  that  we  have  gone  too  far 
and  have  included  crimes  that  are  not 
related  to  organized  crime.  Yet  bank- 
ruptcy fraud  IS  one  of  those  enumerated 
crimes,  one  which,  without  wiretaps,  it  is 
difficult  to  pm  to  the  men  responsible, 
liie  ones  who  put  up  the  seed  money  and 


masterminded  the  takeover,  but  did  not 
rim  the  business. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  purse  snatcher 
Was  he  a  drug  addict?  Did  he  steal  so 
that  he  could  buy  another  fix?  Who  in- 
troduced him  to  narcotics  in  the  first 
place?  Who  acts  as  his  supplier?  The 
record  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  control  of  narcotics  traffic. 
There  are  other  methods  in  which  or- 
ganized crime  maintains  a  hold  over  the 
poor  and  forces  them  into  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Maybe  it  was  a  gambling  debt  or 
perhaps  a  loan-shark  operation  in  which 
the  ghetto  resident  found  that  it  was  easy 
to  get  the  loan  but  difficult  to  make  the 
high-interest  payments. 

This  is  a  point.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
believe  should  be  emphasized  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  have  in  this  city  thousands  of 
people  participating  in  a  Poor  Peoples' 
March.  They  ask  Congress  to  legislate 
in  their  behalf.  With  this  bill,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Few  people  real- 
ize it,  but  organized  crime  victimizes  the 
poor,  proportionally,  more  than  any 
other  segment  of  our  society.  The  poor 
and  the  vulnerable  are  the  prime  target 
of  thb  powerful  and  the  vipers.  Nar- 
cotics, the  numbers  game,  and  loan 
sharking  find  their  richest  mother  lode 
In  the  ghettos  of  America. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  iin- 
destood  and  commented  upon  this.  The 
late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  said  that 
organized  crime  is  the  "nightmare  of 
the  slum  family,"  and  the  people  in  the 
ghettos,  I  am  sure,  realize  this.  They  can 
not  help  it.  They  live  with  it. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  my  point.  We  all 
live  with  it.  Lower  class,  middle  class,  up- 
per class — all  of  us  are  confronted  witii 
the  threat  of  organized  crime  living  off 
us  as  the  leeches  they  are.  incapable  of 
life  b^  themselves,  but  subsisting  only  on 
the  blood  money  of  their  victims. 

To  counteract  this  force,  better  meth- 
ods of  gathering  information  are  neces- 
sary so  that  arrests  may  be  made  and 
convictions  obtained.  The  method  sug- 
gested by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission was  legalized  wiretapping.  The 
method  selected  by  the  most  successful 
prosecutor  of  organized  crime.  Frank 
Hogan,  of  New  York,  is  wiretapping.  The 
method  endorsed  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
National  Association  of  Attorney  Gen- 
erals is  wiretapping. 

They  all  realize  that  conventional 
methods  of  securing  evidence  are  not 
sufficient  when  organized  crime  is  in- 
volved. Informers,  imdercover  agents, 
and  the  hope  that  public-spirited  citi- 
zens will  come  forward  with  information 
are  simply  not  enough.  The  Cosa  Nostra 
is  famous  for  its  wall  of  secrecy  and 
silence.  With  the  exception  of  Joe  'Va- 
lachi, there  have  been  no  dramatic 
break-outs  of  a  mob  member  turning 
over  information  to  the  police,  and  the 
process  of  infiltrating  the  Cosa  Nostra 
with  undercover  agents  is  painfully  slow. 
We  do  make  arrests  and  obtain  a  few- 
convictions,  but  these  are  generally  on 
the  lower  levels.  As  our  organized  crime 
hearings  pointed  out,  the  crime  chief- 
tains have  developed  the  process  of  "in- 
sulation" to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
efficient  police  forces  in  a  particular  area 
may  well  be  aware  that  a  crime  leader 


has  ordered  a  murder,  or  is  an  important 
trafficker  in  narcotics,  or  controls  an  il- 
legal gambling  network.  Convicting  him 
of  his  crimes,  however,  is  usually  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  sometimes  is  impos- 
sible simply  because  the  top- ranking 
criminal  has  taken  the  utmo.st  care  to 
insulate  him.self  from  any  apparent  phys- 
ical connection  with  the  crime  or  with 
his  hireling  who  commits  it. 

In  the  same  respect,  it  is  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  that  the  plans  and 
orders  of  organized  crime  will  be  found 
on  paper  or  .sent  through  the  mails.  The 
interception  of  oral  communications  be- 
tween organized  cnminals  is  the  only  ef- 
fective way  of  learning  about  their  ac- 
tivities, 

I  am  afraid.  Mr  President,  that  with- 
out this  legislation  we  will  be  forced  to 
limp  along  at  our  pre.sent  pace  and  this 
is  not  sufficient.  For  every  "soldier"  like 
Joe  Valachi  who  does  provide  informa- 
tion, there  are  hundreds  more  who  will 
not.  and  for  every  family  "boss"  like  Vito 
Genovese  that  we  have  behind  bars,  there 
are  others  like  Sam  Giancana  who  are 
still  free. 

In  my  estimation.  Mr,  Pre.sident.  the 
when  and  how  of  legalizing  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  and  still  not 
destroying  the  nght  to  pnvacy  have  been 
handled  m  an  admirable  and  constitu- 
tionally sound  way  in  this  legislation.  By 
following  the  guideline,s  set  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Berger  against  New 
York  and  Katz  against  United  States,  the 
Senate  lias  aclneved  that  delicate  balance 
between  protecting  the  individual  and 
proi-ectmg  society  through  law  enforce- 
ment. Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  elec- 
troinc  suiweillance  must  be  authonzed 
by  the  Court,  similar  to  the  granting  of  a 
search  warrant,  it  must  be  to  mvestigate 
a  i>articular  .suspect<>d  crime,  and  it  is 
limited  m  its  use. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
title  III  as  it  is.  By  so  doing,  we  will  be 
dnving  another  nail  in  the  coffim  of 
crime  in  this  countiw-  We  are  developing 
a  soimd  and  powerful  weapon  to  attack 
crime  with  each  title  we  pass.  They  are 
all  interrelated  and  dependent  on  one 
another  We  must  not  up.set  that  balance. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  all  time  now  vielded  back? 
boes  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
back  his  time' 

Mr  FONG,  I  imderstood  from  the 
Chair  that  I  had  no  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  jHawaii  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, 

Mr,  FONG,  Mr,  President.  I  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  time,  although  I  was 

told  bv  the  Chair  that  I  did  not  have  any. 

Mr,  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
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sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Coiuiecticut  IMr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ;Mr,  Hol- 
LiNGSl,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  SMr,  McCarthy!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  i  Mr,  McGovernI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mon- 
DALEl  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr  MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Moi.se  1,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr,  CLARK  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GRtTENiNC ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Smathers!  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  HollincsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor   from    South    Carolina   would    vote 

"nay."  ,        ,. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan!  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KuciiELl  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr,  Morton!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son! is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Jordan! and  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Kuchel]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

I  No.  154  Leg.l 
YEAS— 23 


Jordan,  Idaho     McCarthy 
Keruiedy,  Mass.  McGovern 
Kennedy,  NY.    Mondale 
Kuchel  Montoya 


Morse 
Morton 
Smathers 
Tar  borough 


Brew&ter 

Broote 

Burdlck 

BjTd,  'Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Pons 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fiilbright 

Gore 


Bartlett 
Carlson 
Churcb 
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So  Mr.  Fong's  amendment  (No.  775) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PONG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  lo.<;ing  the 
right  to  the  floor,  while  I  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand we  have  one  more  amendment 
on  title  III 

Mr.  FONG.  I  will  just  ask  for  a  voice 

vote- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  there  will 

be  no  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  we 
complete  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments to  title  III,  we  then  turn  to  title 
I,  and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
40  minutes  on  each  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  Ijetwcen  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr,  Mc- 
Clell.\nI,  manaRCr  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agi-eed  to. 
The    unanimous-consent    agreement. 
laU-r  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
Ordered.  That  durlnR  the  consideration  of 
title   I   of   S.   917,   to   assist    State   and   local 
governments    in   reducing    the   Incidence   of 
crime    to  increase  the  effectiveness,  lalrness, 
and    coordination   of    law   enforcement    .and 
criminal  Justice  svtems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  pvirposes,  debate  on 
all  amendments  thereto  shall  be  limited  to 
■10  minutes,  to  be  equ.illy  divided  and  con- 
trolled bv  tlie  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  maniger  of   the  bill,   the  Senator  from 
.\rkansas   |Mr,  McClellan). 

AMENDMENT    NO.    777 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  777. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  .state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments  'No.  777)   as  follows: 

On   page  69.  line  22,  strike  out  "thirty" 
and  insert  'seven".  ,, 

On    page   70,   line   4,   strike   out   'thirty 
and  Insert  "seven". 

On   page  70,  line   10,  strike  out     thirty 
and  insert  "seven". 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator    from    Hawaii    ask    unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 
Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment,  il 
adopted,  would  cut  the  30-day  period 
for  a  surveillance  warrant  to  7  days. 

Section  2518i5)  of  the  bill  allows  a 
cotirt  order  to  be  issued  authorizing 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  for  as 
long  a  period  as  "is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  the  authorization,  nor 
in  any  .ivent  longer  than  30  days." 

The  applications  may  be  made  for  30 
more  days,  and  after  that,  for  another 
30  days.  The  only  limitations  the  issu- 
ance of  open  ended  surveiUance  orders 
is  that  if  an  order  is  issued  for  a  period 


longer  than  30  days,  progress  report* 
must  be  made  to  the  issuing  judge  at 
30-day  intervals — section  2518(6).  The 
bill  thus  contemplates  surveillance  ije- 
riods  of  60  days,  90  days,  or  even  long- 
er— perhaps  indefinitely. 

Equally  serious,  the  section  is  likely 
to  be  read  as  inviting  the  routine  issu- 
ance of  sun'eillance  orders  for  30-day 
periods. 

A  most  serious  constitutional  objection 
may  be  raised  ai^^ainst  this  provision, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  two  leading 
cases  recently  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
I)reme  Court — Berger  v.  New  York  i388 
US.  41  11967^  •,  and  Katz  v.  United 
States  '389  U.S.  347  (1967>). 

In  the  Bercer  case,  the  Coiut  held  in- 
valid a  New  York  statute  authorizing  the 
i-ssuance  of  siuveillance  orders  for  2- 
month  periods.  Tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  for  the  Court  .shai-ply  criti- 
cized the  len'.jthy  surveillance  j>eriod  on 
three  separate  tfrounds: 

First,  authorization  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance for  the  long  period  is  equivalent 
to  a  .series  of  intrusions  over  the  entire 
peiiod  ijursuant  to  a  single  .showing  of 
probable  cause. 

Second,  the  long  .surveillance  ijeriod 
effectively  avoids  the  requirement  of 
prompt  execution  of  the  order,  a  require- 
ment applicable  under  existing  law  in 
the  case  of  conventional  search  war- 
rants. 

Tliiid.  the  conversations  of  any  and  all 
per.-^ons  coming  into  the  area  are  re- 
corded indiscriminately  durinf:  the  en- 
tire .sui-veillance  period,  without  regard 
to  their  connection  to  the  crime  under 
investigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surveillance  m 
the  Katz  case  was  extremely  preci.se  and 
discriminate,  involving  the  recording  by 
FBI  agents  of  the  subject's  conversalions 
from  a  public  telephone  booth,  averaii- 
in^r  about  3  minutes  each  day  over  a  7- 
day  period.  So  that  in  this  case  a  sur- 
veillance order  could  have  been  issued 
pinpointing    the    conversations    to     l>e 
seized  within   minutes   of   their   occur- 
rence. _  , 
At  the  very  least,  then,  Berger  and 
Kata  strongly  suggest  that  the  period  of 
■     surveillance  mu.sl  be  brief.  Even  under  a 
generous  reading  of   the  Court's  deci- 
'     sions    15  to  30  days  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood represent  the  outer  limit  for  a  rea- 
sonably  statutory- period. 

By  authorizing  monitoring  of  the  most 
dragnet  character  and  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate manner  for  unUmited  periods 
of  time,  title  III  flouts  the  Supreme 
Court's  clear  intention  to  limit  official 
sui-veillance  as  a  fonn  of  search  to 
plainly  specified  times,  places,  and  ob- 
jectives—in the  same  way  that  a  search 
for  some  phvsical  object  is  limited. 

My  amendment  would  .shorten  the  pe- 
riod'lor  an  authorized  wiretap  or  eaves- 
drop from  30  days  to  7  days.  -Hie  period 
of  extension  is  simUarly  .shortened,  and 
no  limitation  is  specified  as  to  Uie  num- 
ber of  extensions  which  may  be  granted. 
Each  extension  may  be  granted,  how^ever. 
only  upon  a  fresh  .showing  of  probable 

As  i  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the 
past  Mr  President,  this  entire  area  of 
wiretapping  and  electronic^  eavesdrop- 
nine  is  vers  new  and  untested.  We  should 
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therefore  proceed  with  deliberate  cau- 
tiousness, resolving  any  doubts  in  favor 
of  restriction  and  privacy — unless  a  very- 
strong  case  IS  made  to  the  contrary. 

The  truth  is  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  are  law-enforcement 
weapons  whose  value  as  criminal  in- 
vestigative techniques  and  whose  impact 
on  the  entire  fabric  of  criminal  justice 
is  as  yet  dimly  perceived.  At  the  present 
tim.e.  we  can  orUy  speculate  on  these 
questions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr  FONG  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional mmute  and  a  half. 

In  the  pre.^ient  state  of  knowledge  of 
tiie  field,  and  m  the  face  of  the  increas- 
ing prevalence  and  exploding  technology 
of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  the 
Congress  simply  ought  not  to  authorize 
any  unreasonably  extensive  use  of  such 
an  ultimate  weapon. 

It  .seems  clear  to  me  that  at  the  very 
least,  we  ought  to  cut  back  the  author- 
ized pen<3d  of  suiTeillance  to  7  days. 

In  search  and  seizure  warrants,  the 
search  takes  but  once,  and  it  is  over  in 
dLi\  hour  or  two.  or  maybe  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Here  we  allow  30  days  to  tap  and 
bug  This.  Mr.  President,  is  for  too  long 
a  tune. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yie:d;5  time^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  title 
III.  in  its  authorization  of  surveillance, 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court 
opinions  in  Berger  and  Katz. 

In  Ber'-rer.  the  courts  criticized  the  is- 
suance 01  60-day  orders  in  all  cases. 
Berger  involved  a  situation  where  they 
were  issuiiag  them  for  60  days  irrespec- 
tive of  the  circumstances,  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
probable  cause  in  each  case. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  said  each 

Ciise  has  to  staaid  on  the  circumstances. 

Katz  said  only  that  brief  surveillance 

would  have  been  all  right.  It  did  not  say 

it  was  constitutionally  required. 

Title  III  envisions  precisely  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  suggested — a  case- 
by-case  approach,  rather  than  an  arbi- 
trary rule.  As  Berger  and  Katz  demand, 
title  ni  thus  requires  prompt  execution 
of  the  warrant,  and  that  the  suiweillance 
be  conducted  so  as  to  minimize  the  in- 
terception of  imrelated  conversations: 
that  the  surveillance  be  terminated  once 
the  objective  of  the  order  is  achieved; 
and  that  there  be  an  exact  and  exacting 
relationship  between  .he  showing  of 
pi-obable  cause  and  the  period  of  authpr- 
ized  surveillance.  If  the  showing  war- 
rants 1  day.  in  the  afternoon,  no  longer 
a  period  should  be  authorized. 

The  matter  is  witliin  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  No  matter  what  the  showing 
IS.  the  initial  surveillance  period  cannot 
exceed  30  days,  but  if  the  showing  war- 
rants longer,  an  additional  period  of  up 
to  30  days  may  be  authorized.  Renewal, 
01  course,  must  meet  the  same  standards 
as  the  original  order. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Berger  or  Katz 
opinions,  m  short,  which  suggests  that 
brief  surveillance  as  such  is  required. 
Both  cases  make  the  simple  point  that 
no  greater  invasion  of  privacy  should  be 


authorized  than  is  "necessary  under  the 
circumstances,"  That  is  exactly  the 
standard  of  title  III. 

Title  in  thus  represents  a  fair  and  an 
affectual  approach.  It  does  not  arbitrailly 
set  up  hurdles  for  law  enforcement,  un- 
related to  law  or  to  a  policy  designed  to 
protect  privacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  FONG.  The  comments  and  analy- 
sis I  have  made  on  the  Berger  and  Katz 
cases.  I  am  convinced,  stand,  and  speak 
for  themselves.  I  am  certain  it  is  the 
proper  and  correct  interpretation  of 
those  cases,  and  the  conclusions  I  have 
drawn  are  proper. 

Drawing  from  those  cases,  I  do  not  feel 
it  wise  public  policy  to  leave  so  critical 
^n  issue  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts, 
particularly  as  they  are  ex  parte  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  in  a  new 
field  here,  and  our  right  to  do  so,  under 
title  III,  comes  from  amendment  Four 
of  the  Constitution,  in  which  a  man's 
home  is  rendered  inviolate  unless  there 
is  probable  cause  as  to  why  it  should  be 
searched  or  "bugged." 

In  a  search  and  seizure  under  the 
fourth  amendment,  we  have  one  day. 
usually.  There  is  a  specific  time,  and 
there  is  a  specific  place.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, in  an  hour,  or  probably  at  most  in 
2  hours,  the  .search  is  over. 

But  here  we  have  an  instrument  of 
surveillance  whereby  we  tap  the  man's 
wire  or  we  bug  his  home  for  a  30-day 
period,  and  then  we  can  reapply  for  an- 
other 30-day  period,  and  then  for  still 
another  30-day  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  altogether  un- 
reasonable and  much  too  long  a  time.  I 
think  cutting  down  the  30  days  to  7  days, 
and  then  forcing  the  prosecutor  to  go 
and  see  the  judge,  after  7  days,  and  ex- 
plain why  he  needs  another  7  days,  is 
far  more  reasonable. 

I  am  certain  the  Supreme  Court  would 
agree  with  this,  as  I  drew  upon  Berger 
and  Katz  in  drawing  up  my  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  Senate's  action  on  titles 
II  and  III  of  this  bill,  I  have  had  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  position  to  take  on 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  In  my  opinion  both 
titles  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 
Further,  neither  will  have  any  real  effect 
on  reducing  street  crime  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  either  will  have  any  real  effect 
on  reducing  organized  crime.  New  York 
permitted  court  wiretapping  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  prior  to  the  Berger  case,  but 
a  look  at  the  crime  situation  in  New  York 
proves  that  wiretapping  is  not  a  solution 
and  it  is  not  even  a  very  effective  tool. 

Despite  titles  II  and  in.  however,  I 
feel  it  vital  that  action  be  taken  on  title 
I  which  does  hold  out  hope  for  helping 
solve  our  serious  crime  problem.  There- 
fore, I  support  final  passage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  conference 
with  the  House  that  titles  II  and  III  will 
be  eliminated.  If  they  are  not  and  they 


should  become  law  the  severability  clause 
will  save  titles  I  and  W  when  the  courts 
strike  down  titles  II  and  III  relative  to 
confessions   and   electronic   snooping. 

.AMENDMENT    NO,     7 1  ,"i 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  anu'ndiiu'nt  No.  715. 

Mr.  H.ART  Mr  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  lUiiiois  before  calling  up  his 
amendment^ — which  would  control  our 
time — permit  me  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
engage  in  colloquy  on  one  section  of  the 
wiretapping  title  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  losing  mi' 
right  to  the  floor,  that  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI  may 
have  5  minutes  in  which  to  explain  the 
matter  he  wishes  to  dLscuss  and  not  im- 
pair my  tiine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  not  lose  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  yielded  to  liim  the 
right  to  speak. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  invite  attention  to 
page  56  of  the  bill.  I  refer  to  .section  2511 
i3i.  As  I  read  it.  this  is  an  exemption 
to  insure  that  nothing  in  the  restriction 
on  wiretapping  shall  limit  the  President 
in  certain  areas  and  mider  certain  con- 
ditions. Wliat  does  it  say? 

It  says  that  nothing  in  this  chapter  or 
in  the  bill  shall  limit  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  take  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect L,he  United  States  against  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  or 
other  unlawful  means. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  to  take  such  measures  as  he 
deems  neces.san'  to  protect  the  United 
States — and  this  is  what  bothers  me — 
"against  any  other  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  structure  or  existence  of 
the  Government." 

What  is  it  that  would  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  struc- 
ture or  existence  of  the  Go\ei-nment?  As 
I  read  it — and  this  is  my  fear — we  are 
saying  that  the  President,  on  his  motion, 
could  declare — name  your  favorite  poi- 
son— draft  dodgers.  Black  Muslims,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  or  civil  rights  activists  to 
be  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
structure  or  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  that  is  the  case,  section  2511 '3) 
grants  unlimited  tapping  and  bugging 
authority  to  the  President.  And  that 
means  there  will  be  bugging  in  areas 
that  do  not  come  within  our  traditional 
notions  of  national  .security. 

Is  my  reading  of  that  a  fair  one? 'Is 
my  concern  a  valid  one?  If  it  is.  why 
do  we  not  agree  to  knock  out  the  last 
clause? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  this 
language  is  langtia^e  that  was  approved 
and,  in  •'act,  drafted  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  Justice  Department,  I  have  not 
challenged  it.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
recognize  the  ix)wer  of  the  President  m 
this  area.  If  he  felt  there  was  an  organi- 
zation— whether  black,  white,  or  mixed, 
whatever  the  name  and  under  whatever 
auspices — that  was  plotting  to  overthrow 
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the  Government,  I  would  think  we  would 
want  him  to  have  this  right. 

What  such  an  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  circumscribe  the  powers  we 
think  the  President  has  under  the  Con- 
stitution. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  remain  in  here.  I  do 
not  want  to  undertake  to  detract  from 
any  power  the  President  already  has.  I 
do  not  think  we  could  do  so  by  legislation 
anyway.  In  fact,  I  know  we  could  not. 
However,  what  we  have  done  here  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  permitting  the 
'  President  to  take  .such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  where  the  Government  is 
threatened,  I  cannot  find  any  bugger  in 
the  woodpile  from  looking  at  it,  myself, 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  people 
can  take  comfort,  I  think,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  section  2511 '3>,  and  especially 
the  statement  that  the  President  is  in- 
deed limited  by  the  Constitution  in  his 
exercise  of  the  national  security  power. 
This  is  why  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to 
have  this  exchange. 

We  notice  that  the  recital  runs  this 
way : 

Notlilng  contained  in  this  chapter  .  .  . 
Khali  be  deemed  to  limit  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  do  whatever  he 
wants  in  the  area  of  bugging  against  any 
other  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  struc- 
tvire  or  existence  of  the  Government. 

If  we  agree  that  the  President  does  not 
have  constitutional  power  to  put  a  tap 
on  an  organization  that  is  advocating  the 
w  ithholding  of  income  tax  i^ayments — to 
cite  a  current,  though  as  yet  a  small 
movement — I  would  feel  more  at  ease. 
But  if,  in  fact,  we  are  here  saying  that 
so  long  as  the  President  thinks  it  is  an 
activity  that  constitutes  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  structure  or  existence 
of  the  Government,  he  can  put  a  bug  on 
without  restraint,  then  clearly  I  think 
we  are  going  too  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  have  an  additional  5  min- 
utes without  being  charged  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidercd. 
Mr,  HOLLAND,  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  HART,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  is  unduly 
concerned  about  this  matter. 

The  section  from  which  the  Senator 
has  read  does  not  affirmatively  give  any 
power.  It  simply  says,  and  I  will  not  read 
the  first  i>art  of  it  because  that  certainly 
says  that  nothing  shall  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  power,  but  the  part 
from  which  the  Senator  has  read  con- 
tinues in  the  same  spirit.  It  reads: 

Nor  shall  anything  contained  in  this  chap- 
ter be  deemed  t,o  limit  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against. 

And  so  forth.  We  are  not  afBrmatively 
conferring  any  ix)wer  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, We  are  simply  .saying  that  nothing 
herein  shall  limit  such  power  as  the 
President  has  under  the  Constitution.  If 
he  does  not  have  the  power  to  do  any 
specific  thing,  we  need  not  be  concerned. 
We  certainly  do  not  grant  him  a  thing. 


Tliere  is  notlilng  affirmative  in  Uils 
statement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
make  it  understood  that  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  take  an>i,hing  away  from  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  there  is  no 
intention  here  to  expand  by  this  lan- 
guage a  constitutional  i)ower.  Clearly  we 
could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Even  though  in- 
tended, we  could  not  do  so. 

Mr.   HART,  A  few  days  ago  I  won- 
dered whether  we  thought  that  we  none- 
theless  could   do  something   about   the 
Constitution.   However,   we   are   agreed 
that  this  language  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  intending  to  grant  any  authority, 
including   authority    to   put   a   bug   on, 
that  the  President  does  not  have  now. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  as  I  think 
our  exchange  makes  clear,  nothing  in 
section  2511 1 3)   even  attempts  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  President's  national  se- 
curity power  under  present  law,  whicli 
I  have  always  found  extremely  vague, 
especially  in  domestic  security  threats, 
as  oppo.sed  to  threats  from  forelfn  low- 
ers. As  I  recall,  in  the  recent  Kat/  case, 
some   of   the  Justices   of   the   Supreme 
Court  doubted   that   the   Pre.sident  has 
any  power  at  all  under  the  Constitution 
to   engage   in   tapping   and   bugging   in 
national  security  cases  without  a  court 
order.  Section  2511  < 3)  merely  .says  that 
if  the  President  has  such  a  power,  then 
its   exercise   is   in   no   way   affected   by 
title  III.  As  a  result  of  this  exchange,  I 
am  now  sure  no  President  thinks  that 
just  because  .some  ixilitical  movement  in 
this  country  is  giving  him  fits,  he  could 
read  this  as  an  agreement  from  us  that, 
by  his  own  motion,  he  could  put  a  tap  on. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  only  mistake  is  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "deems."  That  word  indicates  some- 
one else's  interpretation.  Tlie  word 
should  be  "intends."  When  we  say  "Nor 
shall  anything  in  this  chapter  be  deemed 
to  limit,"  that  is  an  interpretation 
that  someone  makes.  I  think  the  word 
ought  to  be  "intended." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
reiterate  my  position.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  indication  here  that 
anything  affirmative  is  being  done. 

We  are  simply  negating  any  intention 
to  take  away  anything  that  the  President 
has  by  way  of  constitutional  power.  We 
could  not  do  it  if  we  wanted,  and  we  arc 
making  clear  that  we  are  not  attempting 
any  such  foolish  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  the  point  I 
make.  No  matter  what  is  "deemed,"  you 
just  cannot  take  powers  away  from  the 
President  that  he  constitutionally  has. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  it  because  of  anything  that  is 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago,  this  afternoon,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas.  As  manager  of  the 


bill.  I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
and  my  able  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr,  T^'dincs)  was  in  charge. 
Tlie  amendment  related  to  a  subject 
matter  that  had  been  voted  on  earlier 
today,  a  matter  with  respect  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PASTORE  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI  had  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  which  we  had  worked 
out  and  agreed  upon.  They  were  to  offer 
it  before  the  debate  closed  on  title  III 
of  the  bill. 

While  I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
Senator  Tydincs  offered  that  amend- 
ment, which  was  going  to  be  accepted  as 
between  those  of  us  who  had  worked 
on  it — particularly  the  two  authors 
of  it.  Senator  Pa.store  and  Senator 
LAUScHE^as  a  substitute  for  an  amend- 
ment that  was  related  to  the  .same  .sub- 
ject matter  It  was  voted  on  while  Sen- 
ator Pastore  was  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  regret  that  that  happened  I  had  told 
Senator  Pastore  that  when  the  amend- 
ment came  up.  when  the  opportune  time 
came,  I  would  send  lor  iiim  and  let  him 
know.  I  am  .sorry  it  happened,  I  apologize 
to  both  Senators,  But  I  desire  the  record 
to  reflect  clearly  that  they  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
was  agreed  to,  and  they  have  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  in  this 
amendment.  They  have  worked  splen- 
didly in  cooperation  with  the  managers 
of  tile  bill,  trying  to  get  a  good  bill,  and 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  assistance 
thev  have  given  us, 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield, 
Mr.    PASTORE,    The    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  was  a  little  irked  at  tlie 
time.  But  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
a  little  exercise  of  patience,  he  is  very 
much  at  ease,  and  he  is  very  happy. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
May  I  say  that  trying  to  manage  a 
bill  as  controversial  as  this,  which  re- 
quires close  attention  to  the  dotting  of 
every   'i"  and  the  crossing  of  every  "t," 
is  very  difficult.  I  had  given  the  Senator 
my  promise  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  PASTORE,  I  held  it  off  becau.se  of 
the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  could  not  have 
foreseen  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Mr.  PASTORE,  I  understand. 
Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  for  his  coopera- 
tion, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
their  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  Ihc 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanmious  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  tlirough  line  24,  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  the   following: 

"Sec.  202.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  Stat*  law  enforcement 
planning  a^enclea  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  Utle  aa  'State  planning  agencies')  for 
the  preparation,  development,  and  revision 
of  the  State  plans  required  under  section  303 
of  this  Utle.  Any  State  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Administration  for  such  grants 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  203.  (ai  A  grant  made  under  this  part 
to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State 
U)  e&Uiblish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  or  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction.  The 
State  planning  agency  shall  be  representative 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  State 
and  of  the  units  of  general  local  government 
within  the  Stat?. 

"(b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall — 
"(1)  develop,  in  accordance  with  part  C.  a 
comprehensive    statewide   plan   for    the   im- 
provement'of  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  State: 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  In  the 
State  or  combinations  of  States  or  units  for 
improvement  In  law  enforcement;  and 

"(3 1  establish  priorities  for  the  Improve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  throughout  the 
State. 

"(c)  The  State  planning  agency  shall  make  ^ 
such  arrangements  as  such  agency  deems 
necessary  to  provide  that  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  all  Federal  fimds  granted  to  such 
agency  under  this  part  for  ivuy  fiscal  year 
will  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
to  enable  such  units  and  combinations  of 
such  units  to  participate  In  the  formulation 
of  the  comprehensive  State  plan  required 
under  thie  pprt.  Any  portion  of  such  40  per 
centum  in  anv  State  for  any  fiscal  year  not 
required  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sentence  siiall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  such  State  agency  from  tune 
to  time  on  ds.tes  during  such  year  as  the 
Admimstration  may  fix,  for  the  develop- 
ment by  It  of  the  State  plan  required  under 
this  part. 

"Sec.  204.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  un- 
der this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  State  planmng  agency,  in- 
cluding the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  of  the  plans  required  by  part  C, 
Where  Federal  grants  under  this  part  are 
made  directly  to  umts  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment as  authorized  by  section  305,  the 
grant  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
expenses  of  local  planning,  including  the 
preparation,  development,  and  revision  of 
plans  required  by  part  C. 

"Sec.  205.  Poinds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Administration  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  tlie  State 
planning  agency  or  units  of  general  local 
government,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  allocate  $100,000  to  each  of 
the  States;  and  it  shall  then  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  available  among  the 
States  according  to  tlieir  relative  popula- 
tions." 

On  page  20,  line  2,  tosert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  301.". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  6  through  15, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Admimstration  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  having  comprehensive 
State  plans  approved  by  it  under  this  part, 
for—". 

On  page  21,  line  20,  insert  "Federal"  im- 
mediately aftei  the  word  "any". 


On  page  22.  beginning  with  Line  16,  strike 
out  down  through  line  14  on  page  24,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  grant  program  under  this  part  shall 
establish  a  State  planmng  agency  as  de- 
scribed in  part  B  of  this  title  and  shall  within 
six  months  after  approval  of  a  planning  grant 
under  part  B  submit  to  the  Administration 
through  such  St«te  planning  agency  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan  formulated  pursuant 
to  part  B  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  303.  Tlie  Administration  shall  make 
granU  under  this  title  to  a  State  planning 
iigency  if  such  agency  has  on  file  with  the 
Administration  an  approved  comprehensive 
State  plan  (not  more  than  one  year  in  age) 
which  conforms  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  this  title.  Each  such '  plan 
shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of 
such  grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 
"(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State 
plaiuiing  jLgcncy  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  available  to  umts  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combinations  of 
such  units  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  and  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement; 

"(3)  .adequately  take  Into  account  the 
needs  and  requests  of  the  umts  of  general 
local  government  In  the  State  and  encourage 
local  imtiatlve  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  improvements  in  law 
enforcement,  and  provide  for  an  appropri- 
ately balanced  allocation  of  funds  between 
the  State  and  the  umts  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  State  and  among  such  units; 
"(41  incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  priorities  for  the  improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment dealt  with  in  the  plan,  including  de- 
scriptions of:  (A)  general  needs  and  prob- 
lems; (B)  existing  systems;  (C)  available 
resources;  (D)  organizational  systems  and 
administrative  machinery  for  implementing 
the  plan;  (E)  the  direction,  scope,  and  gen- 
eral types  of  Improvements  to  be  made  In 
the  future;  and  (F)  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, the  relationship  of  the  plan  to  other 
relevant  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
plans  and  systems; 

"(5>  provide  for  effective  utillEatlon  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
umts  of  general  local  government  to  combine 
or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  eqtupment; 
"(6)  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

"(7)  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  pro- 
cedures of  actions  tiiken  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  disapproving  an  application  for 
which  funds  ;ixe  available  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
umts  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units; 

"(8)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
.State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  improvements  funded 
under  this  part  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance; 

"(9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  units  of  general  local  government; 

"(10)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
ava^able  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
no*  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement; 

"(11)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  imder  this 
part;  and 

"(12)   provide  for  the  submission  of  such 


reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Administration  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

Any  portion  of  the  75  per  centum  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section  In  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  not 
required  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture by  such  State  agency  from  time  to 
time  on  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Ad- 
mimstration may  fix,  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan. 
"Sec.  304.  Stat«  planning  agencies  shall  re- 
ceive applications  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  units.  When  a  State 
planmng  agency  determines  that  such  an 
application  is  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  section  301  and  is  in  con- 
formance with  any  existing  statewide  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  plan,  the  State 
pl.inning  agency  is  authorized  to  disburse 
funds  to  the  applicant. 

"Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  fails  to  make 
application  for  a  grant  to  establish  a  State 
planning  agency  pursuant  to  part  B  of  this 
title  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  where  a  State  falls 
to  tile  a  comprehensive  plan  pursuant  to 
part  B  within  six  months  after  approval  of  a 
planning  grant  to  establish  a  State  planmng 
agency,  the  Administration  may  make  grants 
under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title  to  units 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations 
of  such  units:  ProrndeA,  fiowcver,  That  any 
such  unit  or  combination  of  such  units  must 
certify  that  it  has  submitted  a  copy  of  its 
application  to  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  in  wWch  such  imit  or  combination  of 
such  umts  Is  located.  The  chief  executive 
shall  be  given  not  more  than  sixty  days  from 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  submit 
to  the  Administration  in  writing  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  project  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion. Such  evaluation  shall  Include  comments 
on  the  relationship  of  the  application  to 
other  applications  then  pending,  and  to 
existing  or  proposed  plans  in  the  State  for  the 
development  of  new  approaches  to  and  im- 
provements in  law  enforcement.  If  an  ap- 
plication is  subimtted  by  a  combination  of 
imits  of  general  local  government  which  is 
located  in  more  than  one  State,  such  ap- 
plication must  be  submitted  to  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  in  which  the  com- 
bination of  such  umts  Is  located.  No  grant 
under  this  section  to  a  local  unit  of  general 
government  shall  be  for  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  program  with  respect  to  which  it 
was  made. 

"Sec.  306.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Administration  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment. OS  the  case  may  be.  Of  such  funds, 
85  i^er  centum  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  popula- 
tions and  15  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
allocated  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  In  making  grants  under  this 
part,  the  Administration  and  each  State 
planning  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
give  special  emphasis,  where  appropriate  or 
feasible,  to  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control 
of  organized  crime  and  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  S03  of  this  part,  until  August  31,  1968, 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control 
of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders  on 
the  basis  of  applications  describing  in  detail 
the  programs,  projects,  and  costs  of  the 
Items  for  which  the  grants  will  be  vised,  and 
the  relationship  of  the  programs  and  projects 
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to  the  applicant's  general  program  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement." 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  through  line  12  on  page  40. 

On  page  40,  line  13.  strike  out  "Sbc.  552" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  521.". 

On  page  41,  line  3.  strike  out  "Sec.  523. 
Section  3334  of  title  42.  United  States  Code" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  522  Section 
204(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966". 

On  page  42.  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  through  line  12. 

On  page  42.  line  13.  .strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(g)" 

On  page  42.  line  22,  strike  out  "(I)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  43,  line  1,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)" 

On  page  43.  line  4.  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)" 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  this  is  the 
so-called  block-grant  amendment.  It  is 
not  a  bit  prolix  or  complicated.  It  simply 
follows  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  this  bill  was  reported  by  the 
House  committee,  it  contained  no  provi- 
sion rclatins  to  block  grants.  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Tliat  amendment,  providing  for 
block  grants,  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  377  to  23.  That  is  a  vote  of  18  to  1. 

Now.  this  matter  will  be  in  confer- 
ence whether  we  do  anything  about  it 
or  not.  But  I  believe  we  should  nail  it 
down  now  and  make  .sure  of  the  Senate's 
position. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  1934  we  had  18 
urant  programs,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  money  involved  was  only  S126  mil- 
lion. In  1964,  30  years  later,  we  had  in 
excess  of  400  s^rant  programs,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  at  the  present  time  the 
amount  of  money  involved  is  roushly  $17 
billion.  It  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance,  that  by  1984  the  total 
umount  of  tyrants  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  S52  billion.  Of  course,  when  this 
money  is  granted,  a  little  of  the  flexi- 
bilitv  and  the  liberty  of  the  State  is  taken 
away  because  it  has  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  grant. 

Now.  this  is  not  a  complicated  matter. 
and  there  is  no  point  in  my  belaboring 
it  unduly.  There  is  going  to  be  the  so- 
called  law  enforcement  assistance  divi- 
sion, under  the  Attorney  General,  that 
will  look  at  these  plans  as  they  are  sub- 
mitted. The  State  can  submit  plans,  a 
locality  can  submit  a  plan;  but  before 
it  goes  to  the  assistance  division,  it  has 
to  uo  to  the  Governor  to  give  him  a 
look.  But  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
the  Governor  cannot  either  approve  or 
disapprove.  He  is  just  a  vegetable,  so  far 
as  all  power  is  concerned.  A.nd  that 
seems  rather  strange. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  argument 
that  is  involved  here.  But  I  am  also  aware 
that  in  the  next  3  years  we  are  going  to 
grant  S500  million  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  ^pfe  streets  and  law  en- 
forcement, and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
going  to  be  done  right  and  going  to  be 
done  efficiently. 

I  believe  that  what  they  reported  orig- 
inally is  nothing  more  than  a  circumven- 


tion of  constitutional  policy  against  Fed- 
eral' controls  over  State  and  local  police 
powers.  So  through  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral purse  and  the  mechanism  in  title  I. 
we  could  inadvertently  federalize  all  of 
law  enforcement  in  America:  and  we 
ought  to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  and  a  great  many  others 
who  have  given  time  and  attention  to 
this  subject. 

When  the  President  set  up  that  Crime 
Commission  under  the  present  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Katzcnbach,  they 
said,  among  other  tilings,  that  the  Com- 
mission noted  that  it  was  "mindful  ot  the 
special  importance  of  avoiding  any  in- 
vasion of  State  and  local  responsibility." 
Of  course,  they  did  not  .say  how.  They 
just  put  tha";  down  as  a  principle,  and  it 
is  a  good  principle.  But  they  said  this, 
also,  in  that  Crime  Commission  report: 
There  are  today  in  the  United  States  40.000 
separate  agencies  responsible  for  enforcing 
laws  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government.  But  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  not  evenly  distributed  among  these  three 
levels,  for  the  function  is  primarily  a  concern 
of  local  government. 


And  that  is  as  risht  as  rain.  Tliat  is 
where  vou  have  to  enforce  the  law.  There 
arc  only  50C  law  enforcement  agencies 
on  the  Federal  level  of  government  and 
200  at  the  State  level. 

The  remaining  39.750  agencies  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  coui.ties,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  that  form  local  gov- 
ernments. So  today's  law-enforcement 
system  is  a  composite  that  is  composed 
largely  of  .small,  independent  police  forces 
with  maybe  five.  10,  20,  30.  or  50  mem- 
bers on  the  force. 

I  was  interested  in  what  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  had  to  say  about  law  enforcement 
today.  I  quote  from  his  statement: 

That  institutions  and  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts devised  or  fhaped  for  rural  or  .small- 
town conditions  are  falling  to  function  ef- 
ficiently under  metropolitan  conditions,  that 
institutions  and  methods  which  were  effec- 
tive in  a  background  uf  pioneer  modes  of 
thought  and  rural  conceptions  i.t  social  life 
in  the  past  century  are  working  badly  in  a 
background  of  modes  of  thought  born  of  a 
developed  Industrial  society  and  urban  con- 
ceptions of  social  life  in  the  present  century. 

The  former  Attorney  General,  who  was 
the  Attorney  General  when  I  first  came 
here  a  long  time  ago.  Attorney  General 
Homer  Curamings,  said: 

In  the  urban,  industrialized,  and  unified 
county  of  today,  attorneys  general,  prosecu- 
tion attorneys,  police  and  public  detective 
forces  must  enforce  the  law  with  machinery 
essentially  unchanged  from  that  set  up  for 
the  typically  rural  community  of  a  century 
ago. 

So  the  -system  is  outmoded,  and  to 
dump  S500  million  into  the  system  with 
its  fragmentation  and  its  weaknesses  is 
going  to  be  a  waste  of  the  people's  money. 
This  has  to  be  planned  and  the  place 
to  plan  it  is  at  the  State  level.  That  is 
the  reason  for  this  so-called  block  grant 
amendment.  We  still  have  .some  fiexi- 
bility,  namely  15  percent,  but  the  em- 
phasis and  the  focus  is  upon  the  State, 
where  it  ought  to  be.  We  are  never  going 
to  do  a  job  in  this  field  tmtil  we  have  a 
captain  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  the 
Governor,  and  those  he  appoints,  to  co- 


ordinate the  matter  for  a  State  becau.sc 
crime  may  be  committed  in  a  .spot,  but 
before  it  gets  through  its  ramifications 
it  may  spread  over  a  very  considerable 
area. 

Now,  New  Jersey  had  this  experience 
and  thev  finally  modified  it.  They  had  the 
same  kind  of  system.  When  they  set  up 
a  commission  it  reported  on  April  22. 
1968.  and  this  is  what  it  said: 

(The)  svstem  wns  established  In  nnollicr 
day  lor  a  peaceful  rural  society  of  friendly 
neighbors,  while  today  It  serves  an  entirely 
difierent  mobile,  troubled,  and  urban  society 
embracing  95  r>ercent  of  New  Jersey's 
poijulatlon. 

They  say  in  that  leport  further  that 
New  Jersev  lias  430  ,separate  local  jKilico 
departments.  12.000  policemen,  430 
chiefs  of  ix)lice.  It  also  has  State  i)Olice, 
21  county  prosecutors  and  .staffs,  and 
county  police. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  they  even  have 
•boulevard  iwlice."  I  do  not  know  the 
function  of  boulevard  jwlice  but  they 
have  them  up  there  also.  They  have  a 
waterfront  commission  with  enforce- 
ment powers.  Unfortunately.  New  Jer- 
sey law  enforcement  and  the  criminal 
justice  structure  is  not  unlike  that  of 
many  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  do  a 
job  it  has  to  be  unfragmented.  and  the 
only  wav  it  can  be  done  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  goes  from  the  top  downi 
and  that  it  goes  through  the  hands  ot 
the  Governoi-s  of  the  States.  .^, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
impaired  the  Federal-State  partnership 
to  the  ixjint  where  now  we  see  that  whit 
was  creeping  federalism  is  now  almost 
a  galloping  federalism.  This  is  a  pood 
place  to  put  the  chocks  on  the  wheels 
before  we  go  much  further  down  the 
road.  That.  then,  is  the  puipose  of  block 
grants  on  an  85  to  15  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  this  amendment  to 
change  that  ratio  and  make  it  33 la  to 
66^3.  I  oppose  the  amendment  and  I 
shall  oppose  it  because  I  think  what  we 
have  written  here  in  this  proposal  on  an 
85-to-15-i}ercent  basis  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  Otherwise  we  have  one  man 
in  this  Federal  Government  who.  along 
with  any  criteria  that  anyone  wants  to 
establish,  is  going  to  have  discretionary 
and  i^ermissive  power,  and  it  cannot 
help  but  end  in  inefficiency  and  incom- 
petency before  we  get  through. 

I  trust  the  Senate  will,  in  its  judgment, 
follow  the  pathway  that  has  been  marked 
out  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  377  to  23  when  they  approved 
block  grants. 
I  reser\'e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
\aelds  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

GRANTS    TO     DOTH     STATES    AND    LOCAL    COVERN- 
MEKTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  provisions  of  title 
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I  of  S.  917  that  maike  Federal  financial 
assistance  available  to  both  States  and 
local  governments,  and  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  reject  the  so-called 
block  grant  amendment,  amendment  No. 
715.     • 

I  believe  that  title  I  in  its  present  form 
is  well  designed  to  guarantee , the  maxi- 
mum appropriate  role  for  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  the  war  against 
crime.  Under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 
planning  grants  and  action  grants  will 
be  available  not  only  to  the  States,  but 
also  to  the  relatively  larger  local  govern- 
ments— those  having  a  population  of  at 
least  25.000  persons  or  more.  By  contrast, 
under  the. block  grant  amendment,  all 
Federal  grants  would  be  made  solely  to 
the  States,  under  a  strict  allocation  for- 
mula, and  the  States  alone  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  distributing  the  funds  to 
local  governments. 

Thus.    the,-block    grafvt    amendment 
\vould    impose    a    ri^nd    requirement   of 
Suite-dominal^d   pla-nnin'g   as   the   sole 
means  ofparticl^tion  by  local  govern- 
ments in  the  new  Federal  program.  If 
enacted  into  law,  the  amendment  will 
seriously  impair  our  ability  to  cope  with 
crime  at  the  level  where  its  impact  is 
most  obvious  and  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate financial  assistance  to  law  enforce- 
ment is  most  acute — the  level  of  local 
government,  especially  our  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Yet,  it  is  in  precisely  these 
metropolitan  areas  that  the  delays  and 
frustrations  inherent  in  the  block  grant 
proposal  would  be  mostly  strongly  felt. 
Let  me  note  at  the  outset  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
present  version  of  title  I.  In  his  letter  to 
the  majority  leader  of  May  8,  1968,  the 
President  declared  his  strong  belief  that 
direct  Federal  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  both  local  communities  and 
State  Govertunents.  As  the  President  has 
repeatedly  emphasized,  cilme  is  a  local 
problem  and  the  machinery  of  local  law 
enforcement  across  the  Nation  must  be 
strengthened  before  it  can  carry  out  its 
mission  effectively. 

I  would  Uke  to  comment  specifically 
upon  six  main  weaknesses  in  the  bloc 
grant  amendment. 

I.  TITLE  I  DOES  NOT  BYPASS  THE  STATES 

The  present  version  of  title  I.  we  are 
told,  would  bypass  the  States. 

In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that  S.  917 
b>-passes  the  States.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
prevents  direct  and  immediate  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  entire  range 
of  State-level  activities  in  law  enforce- 
ment— police,  courts,  corrections,  and 
crime  prevention.  Nothing  in  the  bill  pre- 
vents expansion  by  State-level  agencies 
into  new  aspects  of  law  enforcement. 
Nothing  in  the  bill*  prevents  close  and 
continuing  cooperation,  coordination, 
and  assistance  between  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  mutual  improve- 
ments of  their  law-enforcement  systems, 
either  through  the  formation  of  a  State 
plamiing  agency  or  through  any  other 
means  of  joint  effort  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments. 

The  bloc  giant  slogan  is  bottomed  on 
the  startling  assertion  that  unless  the 
new  Federal  program  turns  over  all 
funds  to  State  governments,  with  no 
strings  attached,  the  program  will  by- 


pass the  States.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Title  I  of  S.  917  launches 
a  major  new  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  improve  and  strengthen 
all  aspects  of  our  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment    and     criminal     justice — Federal. 
State,  and  local.  Title  I  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  essential  role 
that  governments  at  both  the  State  and 
local  level  must  play  if  the  new  program 
is  to  succeed  in  its  goal.  The  only  appro- 
priate gfant  stnicture  for  such  a  new  and 
experimental  program  is  one  that  retains 
maximum  flexibility  for  progress  on  all 
fronts  in  the  war  against  crime.  In  every 
State,  it  is  for  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments themselves  to  detennine  the  ap- 
proach   that    is    most    appropriate    to 
attack  the  problem  of  crime.  Law-en- 
forcement methods  vary  too  widely  from 
State    to    State    and    from    locality    to 
locality   to   flourish   in   the  strait  jacket 
that  will  inevitably  be  imposed  by  the 
bloc  grant  amendment. 

H.  TITLE  I  CL-,\!IANTEES  AN    ACTIVE  ROLE  FOR  THE 
STATES 

The  second  major  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that,  in  fact,  the  basic  provisions  of 
title  I  guarantee  a  primary  and  essen- 
tial role  for  the  States  in  the  new  law- 
enforcement  assistance  program.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  the  niunerous  ways  that 
title  I  both  encourages  and  insures  the 
strong   and  active  participation  of  the 

First.  The  States  themselves  are  clearly 
eligible  for  major  planning  grants  and 
action  grants  under  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  I.  States  that  apply  to  the  admin- 
istration for  a  grant  on  behalf  of  all  local 
governments  in  the  State  will  obviously 
be  entitled  to  high  prioiity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  fimds. 

Second.  Local  jurisdictions  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  25.000  persons  which 
do  not  or  cannot  combine  with  similar 
jurisdictions  will  be  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  only  through  grants  made  to 
the  State  in  which  the  jurisdiction  is 
located.  In  effect,  therefore,  title  I  adopts 
the  bloc  grant  approach  with  respect  to 
these  smaller  jurisdictions,  and  encour- 
ages them  to  cooperate  with  the  State  in 
improvmg  and  strengthening  their  law- 
enforcement  systems. 

The  full  impact  of  tliis  point  can  be 
appreciated  only  when  it  is  realized  that 
in  the  large  majority  of  the  States  of 
our  Nation,  there  are  very  few  cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  25.000 
persons.  In  each  of  these  States,  there- 
fore, the  States  themselves  must  neces- 
sanly  play  the  central  role  in  improving 
law  enforcement,  even  under  the  present 
version  of  title  I. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  there  are  more  than  40,000  units 
of '  general  local  government.  But  only 
an  extremely  small  percentage  of  tliese 
local  governments — slightly  m.cre  tlian  5 
percent — are  large  enough  to  meet  the 
25,000  population  cutoff.  Therefore,  e^'en 
under  the  present  version  of  title  I,  the 
States  themselves  will  have  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  law  enforce- 
ment in  over  95  percent  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  Nation. 

Third.  Title  I  provides  an  express  op- 
portunity for  the  State  Governor  or  the 
appropriate      State       law-enforcement 


agency  to  review  and  comment  upon  any 
application  for  a  planning  grant  or  an 
action  grant  made  by  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the   State.   I  am  referrin'4 
specifically  here  to  section   521   of  the 
bill.  No  grant  can  be  made  by  the  admin- 
istration to  a  local  government  until  the 
comments   and  criticisms  of   the  State 
have  been  received  and  considered.  The 
comments  of  the  State  must  deal  ex- 
pressly with  the  relation  of  the  local  gov- 
emment's  application  and  law-enforce- 
ment plan  to  the  SUte  plan  and  State 
programs,  as  well  as  to  other  local  plan.s 
and    programs    in    the    States.    Heavy 
weight  will  be  given  to  State  evaluations 
of  local  grant  applications.  Ob\iously,  no 
local  application  will  be  funded  that  flics 
in  the  face  of  the  State  plan  or  other 
relevant  local  plans.  Nor  will  a  local  ap- 
plication be  funded  in  cases  where  the 
local  government  has  made  no  substan- 
tial effort  to  coordinate  its  plan  with  the 
State. 

A  striking  example  of  the  potential  role 
of  both  States  and  local  governments  in 
improving  law  enforcement  is  through 
the  development  of  law  enforcement 
planning  committees.  In  March  1966,  the 
Office  of  Law  Enforc^^ment  Assistance  in 
the  Department  of  Ju.stice  announced  a 
special  grant  procram  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  State-level  plannmg  commit- 
tees in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  The  grant  program  was  initiated 
in  conjunction  with  studies  then  under 
way  by  the  National  Crime  Cominission, 
which  had  documented  tlie  nitual  non- 
existence of  coordinated  and  integrated 
law-enforcement  planning  at  the  State 
level. 

The  proponents  of  the  block  grant 
amendment  have  laid  a  grea*  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  formation  of  State 
planning  committees  fimded  by  LEA 
under  its  special  grant  program.  The 
initial  response  of  the  States  to  the  LEA 
program  was  apathetic.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  the  program,  only  two  States 
had  received  grants  to  set  up  their 
State-level  plarming  committees.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  16  montlis  of  the  LEA 
program,  only  14  additional  States  had 
received  grants  to  establish  their  State 
committees.  As  of  the  present  time,  more 
than  2  years  after  the  program  began, 
LEA  has  funded  State  planning  com- 
mittees in  only  27  States,  or  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  States.  Two  other  State 
applications  are  now  pending,  and  I  am 
informed  that  five  other  States  have  es- 
tablished State  planning  committees 
without  assistance  from  LEA. 

The  experience  of  LEA  under  the  State 
plamiing  committee  program  is  still  un- 
satisfactory, however.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time— more  than  2  years  after  tiie 
special  grant  program  began— most  State 
govemments,  even  those  with  estab- 
lished and  functioning  planning  com- 
mittees, have  developed  neither  the  ex- 
perience nor  the  administrative  machin- 
ei-y  to  deal  adequately  with  compre- 
hensive planning  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment. Indeed,  many  of  these  committees 
still  exist  largely  on  paper.  Some  of  the 
committees  originally  funded  have  even 
gone  out  of  existence.  The  average  time- 
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lag  between  the  funding  of  a  committee 
under  an  LEA  grant  and  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  operations  by  the  committee 
has  been  4  to  6  month.s  Yet  amendment 
715,  the  bloc  grant  amendment,  would 
require  State  planning  committees  to 
complete  their  law-enforcement  plan 
within  6  months  after  they  have  been 
funded.  As  I  .shall  discuss  later  in  more 
detail,  this  requirement  of  the  block- 
grant  amendment  is  iiighly  unrealistic. 
Specific  examples  of  tlie  difficulties 
that  have  faced  State  planning  com- 
mittees under  the  LEA  program  are 
sobering  indeed: 

In  one  State,  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral challenged  the  Governor's  authority 
to  accept  planning  funds  and  vowed  to 
cariT  the  battle  to  the  couits. 

In  another  Stale,  the  executive  direc- 
tor resigned  m  the  face  of  political  pres- 
sure to  use  the  committee  as  a  traveling 
investigative  unit  in  the  State. 

In  some  States,  the  operation  of  the 
committee  has  been  delayed,  sometimes 
by  as  much  as  a  year,  by  its  inability  to 
obtain  a  full- tune  director. 

In  several  States,  the  operations  of  the 
committee  have  been  disrupted  by  parti- 
san conflicts  within  the  committee,  or  by 
a  change  m  Stale  administrations.  In 
one  State,  five  members  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  five  each  by  the 
two  party  leaders  in  the  legislature.  The 
committee  went  out  of  existence  after  I 
year  and  lias  just  now  been  replaced. 

The  fomiation  of  State  planning  com- 
mittees is  clearly  a  promising  develop- 
ment, and  one  that  must  be  rapidly  en- 
couraged under  title  I  of  S.  017.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  LEA  experience 
demonstrates  the  need  to  retain  at  least  a 
modicum  of  flexibility  in  the  grant  pro- 
gram to  enable  grants  to  be  made  to  local 
govermnents  as  well.  We  simply  cannot 
place  all  of  our  eggs  in  the  State  basket. 
Equally  important,  however — and  this 
is  a  point  altogether  ignored  by  the 
proponents  of  the  block  grant  amend- 
ment— local  governments  themselves 
have  accmnulated  extensive  exiJerience 
in  recent  years  with  law-enforcement 
planning  committees  and  crime  commis- 
sions, especially  in  the  major  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Strong  impetus  toward  the  formation 
and  development  of  local,  metropolitan, 
and  regional  planning  agencies  lias  come 
from  the  large  number  of  Federal  grant 
programs    that    encourage    or    require 
planning  on  an  arcawide  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, section  204  of  the  Model  Cities 
Act  requires  that  after  June  30,  1967,  all 
applications  for  Federal  loans  or  grants 
to  carry  out  oijen-space  land  projects  or 
to  plan  or  con-siruct  certain  types  of  fa- 
ciUties    within    any    metropolitan    area 
must  be  submitted  for  renew  and  com- 
ment  to   a  designated  metropolitan  or 
regional  planning  agency.  The  types  of 
facilities  named  in  the  act  are:  hospitals, 
airports,  libraries,  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,  sewage  facilities  and 
waste     distribution     works,     highways, 
transportation  facilities,  and  water  de- 
velopment and  land  conservation  proj- 
ects. The  review  and  comment  provisions 
of  the  model  cities  program  are  closely 
analogous  to  the  similar  provisions  of 
title  I  of  S.  917,  which  require  State-level 


review  before  Federal  funds  may  be  made 
available  to  local  governments  under  the 
law-enforcement  assi:}tance  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Model  Cities 
Act,  the  reviewing  agency  must  be  "to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent,  com- 
posed of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  offi- 
cials" of  the  units  of  local  govcnunent 
in  the  geographic  area.  Tlie  general  re- 
sponse of  local  governments  to  the  review 
and  comment  provisions  of  the  Model 
Cities  Act  has  been  good.  Several  review- 
ing agencies  are  actually  using  the  re- 
view function  as  a  means  of  helping 
their  constituent  local  governments  to 
obtain  Federal  funds. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  recent  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  designated  appropriate  re- 
viewing agencies  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Model  Cities  Act  in  approximately  three- 
quarters- 170— of  the  237  ".standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas"  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  SMSA's  with  a 
designated  planning  agency,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  single-county 
areas  with  a  coimtywide  plamiing 
agency — either  a  county  planning 
agency  or  a  city-county  planning  agency. 
In  many  cases,  these  local  planning 
agencies  are  already  in  active  operation 
and  are  capable  of  taking  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  planning  for  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  iustice  in  their  areas,  once 
the  new  Federal  program  under  title  I 
comes  into  ojjeration. 

Tlie  experience  with  State  and  local 
planning  agencies  amply  demonstrates 
that  nothing  will  more  inliibit  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  program  than  a  Procrus- 
tean detei-mination  that  only  the  States 
are  capable  of  planning  to  improve  law 
enforcement.  The  only  true  solution  is 
to  nurtiu-e  the  full  potential  of  both 
State  and  local  govemments. 

III.    TITLE     I     ENCOURAGES     COOPERATION     AMONG 
IXJCAL    GO\'ERNMENTS 

The  third  major  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  title  I  in  its  present  version 
actively  encourages  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  local  law-enforcement 
agencies.   It  is  specifically  designed  to 
discourage  the  excessive  fragmentation 
and  decentralization  that  characterize  so 
many   aspects  of   oiu-  existing  law-en- 
forcement  .-.ystem.   The   25,000   i>opula- 
tion   cutoff  avoids  any  ix)ssibility  that 
the  bill  will  stimulate  fmther  decentrali- 
zation of  law  enforcement.  The  cutoff  is 
not  intended,  however,  to  be  an  absolute 
bar  to  direct  participation  in  the  new 
grant  program  by  .smaller  jurisdictions. 
The  bill  encourages  a  city,  town,  or  cotm- 
ty  that  does  not  by  itself  have  the  requi- 
site population  to  formulate  a  joint  plan 
or  implement  an  action  program  with 
one   or   more   nearby   jurisdictions.   By 
specifically  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  planning  grants  and  action 
grants  to  combinations  of  local  jurisdic- 
tions, title  I  encourages  coordination  in 
the  verj'  areas  where  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion found  it  most  needed  and  where  law 
enforcement    is    most     disjointed — the 
small  counties  and  municipalities  of  the 
Nation. 

In  addition,  title  I  specifically  directs 
the  Administration  to  encourage  plans 
which    encompass    entire    metropolitan 


areas,  which  coordinate  all  law*enfoice- 
ment  and  criminal  justice  agencies  in 
the  areas,  and  which  take  Into  account 
all  other  relevant  law-enforcement  plans 
and  systems.  In  this  manner,  title  I  pro- 
motes the  adoption  and  implementation 
of  law-enforcement  plans  that  cut  across 
artificial  geographic  and  political  bound- 
aries and  adopt  a  unified  approach  to  all 
aspects  of  the  law-enforcement  sysu-m. 

IV.     LAW     ENFORCEMENT    IS    A    LOCAL    HESPON8I- 
IJIIJTY 

Tlie  fourth  major  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  one  that  lias  become 
thoroughly  familiar  to  us  in  tlie  debate 
on  the  war  against  crime.  It  is  that  law- 
enforcement  in  the  United  States  is  es- 
sentially a  local  responsiblUty  that  must 
be  met  by  local  governments.  I  hope  that 
I  may  be  excused  here  if  I  belabor  the 
local  characU-r  of  law  enforcement  in 
this  countiy.  Sometimes,  however,  as  the 
great  Supreme  Court  Justice  01iv(  r 
Wendell  Holmes  once  said : 

We  need  education  In  the  ohvlous  mr 
more  tlian  we  need  luvestlgalton  in  ilie 
ob.scure. 


Law  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  been  among  the  mo.st 
local   of   governmental   functions.   Even 
the  smallest  local  governments  provide 
at    least    minimum    police    senices    for 
their  citizens.  Whatever  the  role  of  the 
States  in  such  areas  as  education,  liou.s- 
ing,  employment,  transportation,  or  wf  1- 
fare.  State  involvement  in  law  enforce- 
ment has  historically  been  very  limited 
and  remains  ver>'  limited  today.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  legal  obstacles  in  many 
States   to   participation   by    State-level 
agencies  in  particular  aspects  of  local 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
The  structure  of  law  enforcement  in  tins 
country  thus  reflects  a  fundamental  at- 
tribute of  our  democratic  .society — the 
existence  of  local  control  over  law  en- 
forcement. The  provisions  in  title  I  for 
financial  assistance  directly  to  local  gov- 
ernments are   firmly   grounded  in   this 
basic  feature  of  our  American  .system  <-l 
:;overnment. 

Statistics  on  the  distribution  of  law- 
enforcement  jiersonnel  in  the  United 
States  confirm  the  e^ssentialy  local  chr.r- 
acter  of  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
trj'  According  to  the  National  Crime 
Commission,  of  the  348.000  full-time 
State  and  local  police  officers  in  the  !ia- 
tion,  90  i>ercent— 308.000— are  employed 
by  county  and  municipal  iwlice  agenc;e.s 
and  only  10  percent — 40.000— are  em- 
ployed by  State  police  agencies.  The 
number  of  officers  on  the  New  York 
City  police  force  alone  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  total  number  of  State  law-enforce- 
ment officers  in  all  of  the  States  com- 
bined. There  are  more  local  ijolicemcn 
in  Los  Angeles  County  than  there  are 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Moreover,  not  all  of  the  40.000  full- 
time  State  police  officers  have  even  the 
legal  authority  to  perform  more  than 
highway  patrol  duties.  A  major  recent 
study  bv  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  of  49  State  police 
agencies  in  the  United  States  found  that 
the  majority  of  State  police  agencies  are 
concerned  aimost  solely  with  highway 
patrol  duties  and  do  not  even  have  broad 
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criminal  jurisdiction.  Even  the  recently 
issued  position  paper  of  the  Republican 
coordinatine  committee  clearly  recog- 
nizes and  deplores  this  major  deficiency 
in  the  existing  law-enforcement  effort 
at  fhe  State  level. 

Statistics  on  expenditures  by  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime  also  confirm  the 
l.x-al  character  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States.  Seventy-two  percent 
of  the  total  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  law  enforcement  are  made  by  local 
governments.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  police  and  77  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  for  courts  are 
made  by  local  governments.  Only  in  the 
area  of  corrections  do  Stat«  expenditures 
exceed  local  expenditures,  and  even  here 
the  local  contribution  is  substantial — 
35  percent  of  the  total  funds  expended. 

The  expenditure  figures  just  quoted 
hi2hlisht  one  of  the  most  arbitraiy  re- 
quirements of  the  blo(jk  grant  amend- 
ment According  to  the  specific  language 
of  the  amendment.  75  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  granted  to  a  State  must  be 
made  available  to  local  governments 
within  the  State  The  figure  of  75  per- 
cent was  undoubtedly  chosen  to  reflect 
the  average  percentage — 72  percent — 
01  expenditures  by  local  governments 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  the 
72-percent  figure,  is,  of  course,  only  an 
average.  The  actual  percentage  in  one 
or  another  Stat*  varies  widely  from  the 
average.  In  California,  for  example.  88 
percent  of  the  tot-al  law-enforcement  ex- 
penditures m  the  State  are  made  by 
local  governments,  and  only  12  percent 
are  made  bv  the  State  In  Vermont,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  52  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  are  by  local  govern- 
ment's and  48  percent  are  by  the  State. 
The  block  grant  amendment,  with  its 
n^'id  formula,  will  inevitably  overem- 
phasize State-level  activities  m  some 
States  and  underemphasize  them  in 
others.  Such  a  crude  and  arbitrary  ap- 
proach can  .serve  only  to  hamstring  the 
new  Ezrant  program  in  its  efforts  to  up- 
grade '.aw  _-niorcement. 

The  proponent's  of  the  block  grant 
amendment,  ha'.e  ariiued  that,  although 
trie  allocation  fornnila  under  part  C — 
action  grants — requires  85  percent  of  the 
action  funds  to  be  distributed  to  State 
governments,  the  remaining  15  percent 
of  such  funds  may  be  used  for  grants  to 
local  governments.  The  argument  is  in 
error  for  three  principal  reasons; 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  read  the  clear  language  of 
amendment  715  as  authorizing  any  Fed- 
eral grant*  to  be  made  directly  to  local 
governments  Section  302  of  the  amend- 
ment authorizes  action  grants  to  be  made 
only  to  the  States  for  use  by  State  plan- 
ning agencies.  It  does  not  authorize 
grants  tx)  be  made  directly  to  local  gov- 
ernment*.  Although  amendment  715  re- 
tains the  hortatory  language  of  section 
301' a',  stating  that  the  purpose  of  the 
action  grants  is  to  encourage  both  States 
and  local  governments  to  improve  and 
strengthen  their  systems  of  law  enforce- 
ment, that  !anguat;e  is  most  easily  as  re- 
qainng  local  government's  to  participate 
only  through  the  States.  Thus,  if  the  15- 
percent  portion  of  the  action  funds  is  to 


be  available  to  local  governments,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  language  of  amendment 
715  must  itself  be  amended. 

Second,  even  if  15  percent  of  the  action 
funds  are  available  for  direct  grants  to 
local  governments,  the  percentage  is  too 
small  to  permit  adequate  participation  by 
local  governments  in  the  new  law-en- 
forcement assistance  program.  As  I  have 
alread>'  indicated,  the  best  available  fig- 
ures reveal  that,  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice by  State  and  local  governments.  72 
percent  are  by  local  governments,  and 
only  28  percent  aie  by  the  States.  There- 
fore, the  15 -percent  figure  in  amendment 
715  completely  reverses  the  proper  al- 
location of  expenditures  between  State 
and  local  governments. 

Third,  amendment  715  is  also  inade- 
quate because  it  allows  no  planning 
funds — not  even  15  percent — to  be  made 
available  directly  to  local  governments. 
Yet.  the  need  for  comprehensive  law- 
enforcement  planning  is  most  urgent  at 
the  level  of  local  government,  especially 
in  our  major  metropolitan  areas.  To  leave 
local  planning  solely  to  the  States  will 
seriously  impair  our  ability  to  wage  the 
war  against  crime  at  the  level  where  its 
impact  is  most  obvious — the  level  of  local 
government. 

V.  THE  BLOCK  GRANT  AMENDMENT  WILL  DISRUPT 
THE  BALANCE  OP  POWER  BETWEEN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL     GOVERNMENTS 

The  fifth  major  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  essential  guid- 
ing principle  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  title  I— that  the  Federal 
assistance  contemplated  by  the  new  grant 
program  must  not  become  the  vehicle  for 
disrupting  the  existing  balance  of  power 
between  State  and  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  United  States. 

The  threat  to  local  autonomy  under 
the  block  grant  amendment  is  far  more 
serious  than  any  "threat"  of  Federal  con- 
trol under  the  present  version  of  title  I. 
The  block  grant  approach  will  give  the 
State  Governors  enormous  leverage  over 
local  law  enforcement.  It  will  create  the 
dangerous  potential  for  a  power  play  by 
State  officials  to  gain  control  over  local 
law  enforcement,  and  thereby  transform 
the  entire  police  function  in  the  United 
States.  No  planning  grants  or  action 
grants  are  authorized  to  be  made  under 
the  present  version  of  title  I  to  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  By  contrast. 
State  agencies  will  receive  vast  sums  of 
money  under  the  block  grant  amend- 
ment, which  can  be  used  to  build  new  and 
powerful  State  police  forces,  capable  of 
threatening  the  autonomy  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  in  a  way 
that  the  present  version  of  title  I  could 
never  do. 

At  the  very  least,  the  block  grant 
amendment  will  plunge  the  new  Federal 
program  into  continuing  political  con- 
troversies and  partisan  rivalries  between 
State  and  local  governments,  between 
Governors  and  mayors,  between  urban 
areas  and  rural  areas,  and  between  State 
and  local  police.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Senate  should  think  long  and 
hard  before  it  reverses  more  than  two 
centuries  of  tradition  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States  by  injecting 
State  governments  into  this  basic  area 
of  local  responsibility. 


These  grave  dangers  can  be  avoided 
only  by  adopting  the  more  neutral  ap- 
proach that  is  offered  in  the  present  ver- 
sion of  title  I.  which  recognizes  the 
proper  role  that  must  be  played  by  both 
State  and  local  governments.  Title  I  is  a 
balanced  program  of  law-enforcement 
assistance.  As  I  have  already  empha.sizcd. 
to  the  extent  that  State  governments  are 
involved  in  the  law-enforcement  proc- 
ess— primarily  in  the  area  of  courts  and 
corrections,  but  including  ix)lice  as  well — 
the  States  themselves  will  obviously  be 
strong  applicants  for  funds  under  title  I. 
By  contrast,  the  bloc  grant  proposal  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  ixitential  conflict  of 
interest  between  States  as  applicants  in 
their  own  rieht  and  States  as  applicants 
on  behalf  of  local  governments  within  the 
State.  At  the  veiy  least,  the  bloc  grant 
amendment  threatens  to  divert  the  grant 
program  from  its  primary  emphasis  on 
substantial  improvements  in  all  aspects 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
and  toward  those  areas  m  which  the 
States  have  greater  responsibilities. 

VI.    THE   BLOCK   GRANT   AMENDMENT    WILL   CAUSE 
SERIOUS    DELAYS 

The  final  ix)int  that  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is  the  ver>-  .serious  delays  that  will 
result  in  implementinu  the  new  program 
if  the  block  L-rant  amendment  is  adopted. 
Under  the  .specific  language  of  the 
amendment,  a  State  will  be  given  up  to  6 
months  to  apply  for  a  planning  grant 
under  part  B.  and  6  more  months  to  pre- 
pare its  .'Statewide  law  enforcement  plan 
that  must  be  filed  in  order  to  qualify  for 
action  grants  under  part  C.  Tliercfore.  up 
to  an  entire  year  may  be  wasted  before 
substantial  action  funds  can  be  made 
available  for  the  benefits  of  local  law  en- 
lorccment.  And.  this  figure  docs  not  even 
include  the  further  delay.-;  that  will  in- 
evitably result  before  the  States  can 
actually  make  the  action  funds  they  re- 
ceive available  to  local  law  enforcement. 
In  addition,  in  many  States,  new  statu- 
tory or  constitutional  authority  will  have 
to  be  obtained  before  State  governments 
are  enabled  to  participate  in  programs  to 
improve  local  law  enforcement. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the 
bloc  grant  amendment  is  hi,t;hly  un- 
realistic in  Its  requirement  that  a  State 
planninu  committee  must  .submit  a  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  plan  within 
6  months  after  the  State  has  received  a 
plannin'-;  grant.  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  States  will  be  able  to  prepare  such 
plans  within  this  6-month  penod.  The 
experience  of  the  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  under  Us  State  plan- 
ning committee  program  has  not  been 
promising  m  this  respect.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  many  of  the  27  State  com- 
mittees that  have  been  funded  under 
the  LEA  prouram  still  exist  largely  on 
paper.  The  average  timelag  between  the 
initial  funding  of  a  State  planning  com- 
mittee and  the  beginning  of  operations 
by  the  committee  has  been  4  to  6  months. 
Yet  amendment  numbered  715  requires 
that  the  entire  State  plan  must  be  com- 
pleted within  6  months.  Some  State  com- 
mittees funded  imder  the  LEA  program 

have  been  in  existence  for  as  long  as  2 

years  without  yet  having  formulated  a 

comprehensive  State  plan. 
The  block  grant  amendment  will  en- 
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courage  the  formulation  of  State  plans 
on  a  crash  basis,  solely  to  meet  the  6- 
month  time  limit  and  to  thereby  prevent 
Federal  funds  from  being  made  available 
directly  to  local  governments  withm  the 
State.  Tlie  aibltrary  time  requirement 
under  the  block  grant  amendment  is  thus 
likely  to  foster  the  production  of  hasty 
and  ill-conceived  law-enforcement  plans 
by  the  States,  far  removed  from  the  bal- 
anced and  imaginative  planning  that 
can  be  accomplished  under  the  present 
version  of  title  I. 

In  contrast  to  the  lengthy  delays  in- 
herent in  the  block-grant  amendment, 
the  present  version  of  title  I  permits  local 
governments  to  obtain  planning  funds 
immediately,  and  to  receive  action  grants 
as  soon  as  their  law-enforcement  plans 
are  prepared  and  submitted.  In  fact, 
many  local  goverrmients  have  already 
completed  their  law-enforcement  plans 
or  are  now  in  the  process  of  completing 
them.  These  localities  are  ready  to  apply 
for  action  grants  as  soon  as  title  I  is 
signed  into  law. 

The  present  version  of  title  I  fully  rec- 
ognizes the  essential  role  that  States  and 
local  governments  together  must  play  if 
they  are  to  make  substantial  progress  in 
the  war  against  crime.  We  must  wage  a 
total  war  against  crime,  not  the  limited 
war  that  will  be  fought  under  thj  block- 
grant  approach.  We  must  preserve  the 
best  possible  structure  for  the  law-en- 
forcement assistance  program— a  struc- 
ture capable  of  implementing  the  great 
promise  and  potential  of  this  legislation. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  present  version  of  title  I,  and  to 
reject  the  block-grant  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDliJGS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr.   President,   every 
mayor  and  every  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer  has   contacted   me   concerning   the 
provisions   of   the   bill,    and    each    and 
every  one  of  them  has  urged  that  we 
support  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  and 
not    proliferate    another    State    agency 
for  them  to  have  to  go  through  in  order 
to  meet  this  pressing  problem. 
I  support  the  Senator's  po.-sition. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1   minute   to   the   distinguished   former 
Governor   from   Wyoming,   and   now   a 
distinguished    Senator    from    Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Hansen!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently I  have  come  from  the  olBce  of 
chief  executive  of  my  State  more  re- 
cently than  has  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  Maine 
come  from  his  as  Governor. 

I  take  a  different  position  on  the  bill 
than  he  does.  I  believe  that  if  we  want 
to  strengthen  local  law  enforcement — 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  we  should— 
then  I  say  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  That  is  the  way  we 
would  do  it  in  Wyoming. 


The  State  of  Wyoming  cooperates  with 
local  law  enforcement  efforts  by  assist- 
ing with  the  State  highway  patrol.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  help  each  State 
insure  better  law  enforcement  than 
through  block  grants. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
President 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  jleld 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  Tlie  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  this  land  are  the 
creatures  of  the  State.  From  the  .stand- 
point of  preservmg  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  envisaged,  we  should  not 
have  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  creatures  of  the 
State.  Tliey  should  be  dealt  with  through 
the  agency  of  State  goveiTiments. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  very  unwise  to 
leave  the  distribution  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  one  executive  officer. 
Wc  liave  seen  in  recent  years  the  danger 
of  doing  that.  When  an  executive  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Government  takes  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  political  .sub- 
divisions of  the  States,  he  uses  the  funds 
to  coerce  the  such  subdivisions  into  ac- 
ceptance of  his  ideas. 

There  arc  many  States  in  this  Union 
wliich  have  fine  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems. My  State  has  one.  I  think  that  the 
block  grant  system  would  enable  the 
Str.tes  to  discharge  their  duties  much 
better  than  could  the  Department  of 
J'.'stice  in  Washington,  which  has  no  ric- 
q-.-aintance  with  the  multitude  of  diverse 
i.ioblems  existing  throughout  the  comi- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
ri  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  move 
that  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  be  tabled. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that 
he  must  yield  back  his  time  before  that 
motion  can  be  made. 

:ir.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  why  not  have  a  vote 
on  the  merits'.'  Why  a  motion  to  table? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  Senator  from 

Illinois  v.111  yield  back  his  time 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  President 

Mr.   TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,   do   I 

have  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Marj'land  does  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  we  do  not 
have  any  misunderstanding.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Brooke]  has 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  So 
have  I,  if  this  fails.  So,  let  us  not  move 
too  fact  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  have  been  at  it 
for  5  weeks  now.  1  Laughter.! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  BhookeI 
wants  some   time   because   he  contem- 


plates offering  an  amendment.  1  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Senator  foreclosed.  Thus, 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
motion  still  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  in  order  until  all  time 
has  been  u.sed  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  is 
thrre  in  existence  on  this  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  10 
minutes  icmainiii'.,. 

Who  viclds  time?  Time  is  running. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  TiiunMONul. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  rccogni/rd 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
block-grant  timendmcnt  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is 
one  of  the  most  importtmt  that  this  body 
will  consider.  The  amendment  jirovidcs 
for  Federal  funds  to  be  channeli  d 
through  "State  planning  agcncio.'" 
created,  or  designated,  by  the  .severtil 
States.  The  State  authority  would  devel- 
op a  comprchen.sivc  plan,  allocate  grants 
to  local  agencies  according  to  this  plan, 
and  according  to  priorities  determined  by 
the  State  plamiing  agency.  The  com)ire- 
liensive  plans  of  the  States  would  be  le- 
\iewed  annually  by  the  Federal  Law  Eji- 
forccment  Administration. 

The  block-grant  approach  to  Federal 
support  of  local  programs  has  gained  in- 
creasing support  in  recent  years.  Every- 
one recognizes  that  the  Federal  Govoui- 
ment  has  shown  itself  to  be  cxccedincly 
talented  in  raising  funds.  With  this  has 
come  increased  difficulty  for  the  States 
as  more  and  more  sources  of  revenue 
have  become  "federalized."  Although 
Federal  efficiency  in  revenue  collection 
lias  grown.  Federal  etrccti\cncss  in  .su- 
pervising the  expenditure  of  funds  has 
bullered. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  experts  of 
all  political  i>ersuasions  that  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  supervising  the  jiroper 
use  of  funds,  the  State  governments  have 
.shown  themselves  to  be  far  more  able 
to  get  the  most  for  the  taxiJaycr's  dollar. 
Being  closer  to  the  people — both  geo- 
graphically and  i^sychologically — Stai2 
governments  are  able  to  trarislate  blue- 
prints into  effective  action  for  solving 
problems  with  far  more  skill  than  the 
large  and  cumbersome  Federal  estab- 
li.'jhment. 

Mr.  President,  the  block-'M-ant  ap- 
liroach — based  on  the  foregoing  reason- 
ins — has  become  popular  with  many  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  increasingly  com- 
plicated problems  facing  Americans. 
Thus.  Congress  ]::rovided  for  block  graiits 
lor  supplemental  services  when  it  passed 
the  1C67  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  last  De- 
cember. At  that  time,  I  offered  a  block- 
grant  amendment  to  the  bill  which  was 
narrowly  defeated  in  the  Senate,  but  was 
lat^r  substantially  restored  by  the  con- 
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ference  committee.  Both  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  favored  the 
tjlock-grant  proposal. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  bill 
tx'fore  us — S.  917— t4ie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives embodied  the  block-grant 
.approach  in  its  version.  This  same 
amendment  was  offered  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  and  failed  to  pass 
by  only  one  vote.  Only  recently  47  Gov- 
ernors meeting  here  in  Washington  rec- 
ommended passaee  of  this  bill  and 
ursed  that  Congress  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  statewide  plan- 
r.m?  and  coordination  of  projects  and  to 
the  need  for  local  officials  to  confer  with 
State  authorities  in  developing  programs. 
I:i  addition,  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives — which  Included  block- 
grant  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  all  Senators 
is  to  enact  a  measure  which  will  con- 
tribute substantially  toward  decreasing 
the  incidence  of  crime  in  this  Nation. 
While  we  recognize  that  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  is  a  responsibility  which 
falls  on  officials  from  the  local  level  to 
the  White  House,  we  are  hopeful  that 
action  in  the  Congress  can  be  significant 
toward  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  law- 
lessness in  this  Nation.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  as  effective  as  possible 
in  solving  this  problem  which  is  now  of 
crisis  proportions.  In  my  judgment,  the 
block-grant  approach  is  far  superior  to 
direct  supervision  from  the  Federal  level. 
There  are  five  reasons  which  lend  cre- 
dence to  this  position  that  I  should  like 
to  discuss. 

First,  better  planning  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds.  Instead  of  Washington- 
based  personr.el  attempting  to  supervise 
hterally  thousands  of  grants  in  single- 
shot,  hit-or-miss  fashion,  their  super- 
vision will  be  limited  to  annual  approval 
of  50  comprehensive  statewide  pro- 
grams. This  will  make  for  better  co- 
ordiiiation  of  law  enforcement  improve- 
ment plans.  It  will  encourage  systematic 
planning,  the  use  of  priorities,  and  intel- 
liirent  use  of  these  funds  in  more  com- 
nrunittes.  I 

Second,  a  greater  diversity  of  ideas  and 
mure  imaginative  use  (if  funds  will  be 
po.vsible  with  the  bloci-grant  plan.  If 
grants  are  made  directly  from  Washing- 
ton. Federal  guidelines  will  rapidly  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  a  conformity 
01  ideas  and  suggestions  for  law  enforce- 
ment improvement.  If  plans  are  de- 
veloped through  a  State  planning  agency. 
50  agencies  will  operate — thus  bringing 
creative  federalism  into  action.  State 
a=;encies  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
gain  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Administration  for  unique 
proposals  than  will  isolated  local  agen- 
cies, who  will  be  anxious  to  see  that  their 
plans  meet  with  the  approval  necessary 
to  securing  the  funds. 

Third,  this  proposal  provides  for  fairer 
distribution  of  funds.  Large  cities  with 
Washington  representatives  trained  in 
t:ie  art  of  "grantsmanship"  will  have  an 
unfair  advantage  under  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  Many  localities  in  severe 
need  of   better   law   enforcement   tech- 


niques would  lack  the  expertise  to  extract 
a  grant  from  a  Federal  agency.  However, 
every  locality  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
working  relationship  with  State-level 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

Fourth,  the  block-grant  amendment 
would  lessen  the  likelihood  of  Federal 
domination  of  programs  administered 
under  this  bill.  The  power  to  grant  or  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  is  most  persua- 
sive. If  this  power  is  concentrated  in  an 
agency  in  Washington,  the  opportunity 
for  stifling  and  dictatorial  control  from 
the  Federal  Government  is  clearly  pres- 
ent. In  an  area  as  important  and  sensi- 
tive as  law  enforcement,  the  prospect  of 
imposition  of  Federal  standards  not  re- 
quired by  statute  is  disturbing.  This  Fed- 
eral domination  and  control  is  as  likely 
to  occur  through  the  normal  bureaucratic 
procedures  involved  in  approving  grant 
applications  from  thousands  of  local 
jurisdictions  as  it  is  through  design.  In 
either  case.  Federal  control  is  undemo- 
cratic, removed  from  the  people,  and 
less  likely  to  consider  local  problems  and 
conditions. 

The  block-grant  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  overall  approval  of  statewide 
comprehensive  plans  at  the  Federal  level, 
but  the  actual  devising  and  implementing 
of  plans  and  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  block-grant  ap- 
proach eflectively  guards  against  the 
danger  of  a  Federal  police  force.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments. 
If  we  are  to  honor  this  concept,  the  block- 
grant  amendment  should  be  approved. 
The  centripetal  force  in  Federal  admin- 
istration of  these  grants  is  obvious.  In 
order  to  guard  against  the  gradual,  and 
perhaps  unnoticed,  creation  of  a  na- 
tional police  force,  financed  and  admin- 
istered from  Washington,  we  should  pass 
this  amendment  which  gives  a  greater 
role  to  the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  believe 
the  block-grant  concept  of  Federal  aid 
is  a  soimd  approach  to  aiding  in  solving 
law  enforcement  problems  in  this  Na- 
tion, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields   time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr 
The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  parliamentai-y  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
2  minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  7  niinuteo. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
either  Senator  in  control  of  the  time 
yield  time  to  th«  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  can  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  calling  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side? 


OFFICER.     Who 

President 

OFFICER.     Who 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Charge  It  to  me.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  Re.serving  the  right  to 
object,  why  cannot  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  speak? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
that   motion   in  order'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  still  has  2  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  rose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  what 
purpose    does    the    Senator    from    Ohio 
rise? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  slate  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  clock  running 
durins  these  minutes  of  silence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
running  at  the  present  time,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  managers  of  the 
bilP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
either  Senator  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  issue  before  us? 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
.sippi  !  Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 
Mr,   LAUSCHE.   Mr.   President,   what 
was  the  answer  to  my  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  been  downstairs 
in  the  Appropriations  Comnnttce.  I  really 
did  not  know  this  amendment  was 
coming  up  at  this  time  and  shall  have  to 
be  brief  but  I  do  think  we  are  passing  on 
a  very  vital  governmental  principle  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  block  grants. 
There  are  not  many  subject  matters 
that  I  would  tell  the  Senate  I  knew  much 
about.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  anything, 
but  I  think  I  do  know  .something  about 
the  practical  side  and  the  i^roblem  with 
reference  to  law  enforcement.  My  basic 
belief  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  sol\e 
this  problem  just  by  appropriating 
money,  or  even  having  training  schools; 
instead  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a 
policy,  a  will,  and  a  determination  to  stop 
this  tremendous  increase  in  crime.  One 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  have  a 
firm  policy  providing  for  the  certainty 
of  punisiiment  on  those  who  are  proven 
to  be  guilty.  It  is  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment that  prevents  crime. 

But,  getting  down  now  to  the  appro- 
priation itself— and  I  .say  this  with  all 
charity  to  everyone  in  the  Department 
of  Justice:  they  may  be  doing  the  best 
they  can — I  do  not  believe  that  just  a 
great  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  going  to  reach 
the  real  problem  nearly  as  well  as  will  be 
done  by  giving  the  Governors  some  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  This  is  not  a 
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political  Issue,  or  a  partisan  matter,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  at  the  State 
level  is  where  the  problem  is,  and  that 
is  where  it  has  to  be  worked  out.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Justice  Department  has  not 
been  outstanding  in  its  knowledge  of  how 
to  stop  and  prevent  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Five  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  the  facts  here 
as  to  what  is  happening.  Conditions  in 
Washington  are  such  that  even  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  does  not  dare  leave  home 
early  without  being  sure  his  doors  are 
all  locked,  .so  as  to  protect  his  wife.  Bus 
drivers  in  this  city  are  refusing  to  drive 
under  certain  times  at  night  because  of 
lawlessness  and  lack  of  protection  to  the 
drivers.  Crime  is  increasing  all  the  time; 
protection  to  the  public  is  decreasing. 
To  give  the  Department  of  Justice  this 
added  money,  requiring  State  and  local 
government  to  come  here  and  get  the 
money  largely  on  the  Department's 
terms,  is  not  the  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
we  sliould  put  the  money  down  there 
•where  the  trouble  is  and  i)ut  the  respon- 
sibility at  the  State  level,  and  there  we 
win  get  the  best  results.  I  hope  the 
amendment,  which  is  in  that  direction, 
will  prevail,  so  this  program  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  get  some  results. 

I  think  this  proposal  is  perhaps  one  of 
tlie  most  important  parts  of  the  whole 
bill.  We  bring  everythiiig  in  the  world 
here  to  Washington  in  this  measure.  The 
Justice  Department  selects  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys. It  largely  selects  the  Federal 
judges.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
Department  control  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  even  to  help  pay  ix)lice  salaries 
over  tins  countiy.  The  estimates  are  that 
this  program  will  amoimt  to  SI  billion 
within  a  few  years. 

I  think  that  so  far  as  our  responsi- 
bilities at  home,  our  States  and  their 
responsibilities,  arc  concerned,  this 
would  be  really  a  colossal  sellout,  and 
start  a  deluge  here  of  countless  demands 
tha*  we  nor  our  successors  could  stop. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  be 
defeated  and  that  the  amendment  will 
prevail.  Again  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT     PL.1NNING     BY     LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  T'i'DrNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  block-grant  amendment 
to  title  I  of  S.  917. 1  strongly  urge  that  the 
version  of  title  I  that  was  favorably  re- 
{xirted  out  from  committee  be  enacted 
by  the  Senate  without  further  amend- 
ment. 

Title  I  establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  new  office  called  the 
Law  Enforcement  As.sistance  Adminis- 
tration. That  office  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral grant  program  under  title  I.  which 
is  de.signed  to  improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Under  the  bill,  planning  grants 
and  action  grants  may  be  made  to 
States,  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  to  combinations  of  States  or  lo- 
cal governments. 


However,  the  provisions  in  grants  to 
local  governments  are  narrowly  limited. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  unit  of  local 
government  or  a  combination  of  such 
units  unless  it  has  a  ix)pulation  of  at 
least  25,000  persons.  Although  the  popu- 
lation cutoff  was  set  at  50,000  per.sons  in 
the  ver.sion  of  title  I  reported  out  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  limitation  was 
recently  reduced  to  25,000  per.sons  by  an 
amendment  offered  and  accepted  during 
the  current  debate. 

In  addition,  no  grant  may  be  made  to 
a  local  government  unle.ss  the  applicant 
has  submitted  a  copy  of  its  law-enforce- 
ment plai\  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  to  the  law-enforcement  agency  of 
the  State  in  which  the  imit  is  located. 
The   Governor   and   tlie   State   law-en- 
forcement agency  must  have  been   af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
application  by  the  local  government  and 
to  .submit  any  comments  to  tlie  Law  En- 
forcement    Assistance     Administration. 
The  State's  evaluation  would  not  only 
include  comments  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan,   but   would   also   take   account   of 
other  plans  in  the  State  that  are  pres- 
ently in  the  application  .stage,  'hus  en- 
abling the  administration  to  avert  pos- 
sible overlaps  or  to  ijrovide  for  potential 
gaps  in  the  various  plans  .submitted  to  it. 
Despite  these  safeguards,   the  block- 
grant  amendment  now  before  us  would 
entirely  eliminate  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments.  The   amendment   would   require 
that  all   grants  made  under  title  I  be 
made  to  the  States  in  the  first  instance. 
Whatever  money  is  deemed  by  the  State 
to  be  required  for  ui;e  at  the  local  level 
v.ould    then    be    channeled    through    a 
■State  planning  agency"  to  reach  the 
local  unit,  but  only  after  the  State  agen- 
cy has  determined  its  own  i^riorities  for 
expenditures  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
cept of  statewide  law  enforcement.  I  am 
strons^ly  opposed  to  such  a  change  in  the 
existing  bill,  I  believe  that  the  block- 
grant  approach  will  seriously  impede  our 
progress  in  the  war  against  crime. 

Crime  is  a  joroblem  of  nationwide  con- 
cern. Because  of  its  increasing  preva- 
lence and  wantonness,  the  issue  of 
crime — and,  in  particular,  crime  in  the 
streets — has  become  one  of  the  major 
political  issues  of  the  current  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Nevertheless,  the  roots  of 
crime  are  local  in  nature,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  are  local  prob- 
lems; statewide  and  nationwide  concern 
over  crime  has  arisen  only  because  of 
the  vast  prevalence  of  crime  in  our  .so- 
ciety and  because  of  the  rapid-fire  fre- 
quency with  wiiich  criminal  activity  has 
broken  out  in  one  locality  after  another, 
all  across  the  coimtry.  However  great 
the  concern  at  the  State  and  national 
levels,  it  is  at  the  local  level  where  the 
job  needs  to  be  done,  where  the  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  must  be  faced. 
Even  no^'.  before  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
over  90  percent  of  full-time  State  and 
local  police  officers  in  the  country  work 
at  the  local  level,  with  local  governments 
accounting  for  more  than  70  i>ercent  ex- 
jjendiiures  for  law  enforcement.  New 
York  City  for  example,  boasts  almost  as 
many  ix)licemen — 29.000 — as  the  total 
number  of  State-level  law  enforcement 
officers  in  tJie  .50  States  combined. 
Tlie  local  nature  of  law  enforcement 


has  been  recognized  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  in  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  .studies  ever  under- 
taken in  this  field.  In  their  report  of  Peb- 
ruai-y  1967.  entitled  -The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society, "  the  Commis- 
sion emphasized  the  extent  to  \vhich  pri- 
mai-y  respon.sibility  for  criminal  admin- 
istration rested  jointly  with  t^e  States 
and  with  local  enforremenl  units.  In- 
deed, the  language  and  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  present  title  I  is  a  dirrct 
outcrowth  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Crime  Commission  in  its  report. 
A  block-grant  system,  which  places  pri- 
mary respon.sibility  for  criminal  admin- 
istrntion  in  the  liands  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, and  relegates  local  units  to  the 
cla.ss  of  functionaries,  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  spirit  and  the  reasoning  of 
the  Crime  Commis.sion's  report. 

The  the.sis  underlying  the  block -grant 
amendment  is  that  law  enforcement  can 
only  be  handled  on  a  statewide  basis,  and 
that  allowing  local  communities  to 
create  their  own  ijlans  and  admini.^tr-r 
programs  themselves  would  invite  con- 
fu.sion  and  lack  of  uniformity.  I  find 
considerable  difficulty  with  this  line  of 
rea.soning.  Lack  of  uniformity  and  di- 
versity of  programs  is  just  what  is  re- 
quired in  many  instances  to  do  the  job 
properly. 

Problems  relating  to  law  enforcement 
are  much  more  likely  to  vaiy  on  a  com- 
munity-to-community basis  than  from 
State  to  Slate.  Factors  such  as  popula- 
tion distribution,  age  groupings,  racial 
balance  and  race  relations,  economic 
sabihty,  standard  of  living,  imemploy- 
ment,  and  education,  all  will  undoubtedly 
play  an  important  role  in  determining 
the  type  of  plan  that  is  needed:  The* 
composite  makeup  of  these  elements  will 
differ  markedly  from  one  locale  to  the 
next,  and  may  require  the  u.se  of  widely 
disparate  law-enforcement  programs. 
For  a  State  to  attempt  lo  develop  a  com- 
prehensive statewide  i)lan  and  impose  it 
on  diverse  communities  may  well  be 
worse  than  no  plan  at  all. 

Another  problem  generated  by  state- 
wide administration  of  law-enforcement 
ijlanning  is  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
that  may  arise  in  dealing  with  a  com- 
munity such  as  New  York  City.  It  clearly 
makes  sense  to  provide  funds  directly 
to  a  cityA\ide  crime  commission  ihat  is 
familiar  with  the  unique  problems  faced 
by  the  city  and  which  is  capable  of 
formulating  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
dealing  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  block-erant  approach  would  lea\e 
Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
free  to  develop  three  .separate  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  city's  ills.  Barring  a 
miracle,  the  most  likely  outcome  would 
be  a  piecemeal  solution  to  the  tristate 
areas  problems,  assuming  that  jurisdic- 
tional squables  did  not  disrupt  the 
project  altogether. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  suggest  that 
State  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
State  planning  commissions  should  not 
play  a  .significant  role  in  the  grant  pro- 
gram of  title  I.  State  agencies  tuidoubt- 
edly  are  more  effective  in  combating  or- 
ganized crime  where  the  criminal  group 
is  organized  and  operating  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  Title  I  has  explicitly  provided 
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for  frrants  which  are  designed  to  combat 
organized  crime,  and  In  all  likelihood 
most  of  these  grants  will  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  States  In  fact,  section  304 
stipulates  that  programs  relating  to 
oreranized  crime  and  to  riots  are  to  be 
given  special  emphasis  in  the  Admin- 
istration. 

State  agencies  are  also  likely  to  be 
more  effective  in  developing  plans  for 
combalins;  crime  in  rural  areas.  In  these 
areas  environmental  and  social  factors 
are  likely  to  be  less  significant,  and  those 
factors  that  do  enter  the  picture  are  less 
likely  to  vary  radically  from  one  rural 
locale  to  the  next.  However,  I  must  em- 
phasize that  although  niral  crime  is  on 
the  increase,  and  cannot  be  ignored,  it 
still  accounts  for  only  one-twelfth  of  the 
overall  incidence  of  crime  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  other  eloven-twelfths — the  crime 
in  otu-  dense  urban  centers — that  must 
necessarily  be  our  primary  focus,  and  it 
is  here  that,  for  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  we. should  not  allow  local  law 
enforcement  to  become  sublimated  to 
some  far-removed  commission  on  crime 
and  pimishments  sittiiig  in  the  ivory 
tower  of  the  statehouse. 

The  proponents  of  the  block-grant 
amendment  have  relied  heavily  on  the 
formation  of  State  planning  committees 
in  many  of  the  Sutes.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  States  can  and  must 
play  a  major  role  in  planning  for  law 
enforcement.  Equally  important,  how- 
ever— and  this  is  a  point  altogether  ig- 
nored b>"  the  proponents  of  the  block- 
grant  amendment — local  governments 
themselves  have  accumulated  extensive 
experience  in  recent  years  with  law-en- 
forcement planning  committees  and 
crime  commissions,  especially  in  the 
major  metropolitan  centers.  Strong  im- 
peti;s  toward  the  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  local,  metropolitan,  and  re- 
gional planning  agenciea  has  come  from 
the  large  number  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams that  encourage  or  require  plan- 
ning on  an  areawide  basis.  For  example, 
section  204  of  the  Model  Cities  Act  re- 
quires that  after  June  30,  1967,  all  ap- 
plications for  Federal  loans  or  grants  to 
carr>-  out  open-space  land  projects  or  to 
plaji  or  construct  certain  types  of  facil- 
ities within  any  metropolitan  area  must 
be  submitted  for  review  and  comment  to 
a  designated  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning  agency.  The  types  of  facilities 
named  in  the  act  are:  hospitals,  airr>orts, 
libraries,  water  supply  and  distribution 
facilities,  sewage  facilities  and  waste  dis- 
tnbution  works,  highways,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  water  development 
and  land  conservation  projects.  The  re- 
view and  comment  provisions  of  tfie 
model  cities  program  are  closely  analo- 
-ous  to  the  similar  provisions  of  title  I 
of  S.  917,  which  require  State-level  re- 
view before  Federal  funds  may  be  made 
available  to  local  governments  under  the 
law-enforcement  assistance  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Model  Cities 
Act.  the  reviewing  agency  must  be  "to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent,  composed 
of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  ofBcials" 
of  the  units  of  local  goverrmient  in  the 
geographic  area.  The  general  response 
of  local  governments  to  the  review  and 
comment  provisions  of  the  Model  Cities 
Act   has   been   good.   Several   reviewing 


agencies  are  actually  using  the  review 
function  as  a  means  of  helping  their 
constituent  local  governments  to  obtain 
Federal  funds. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  recent  fiscal  year. 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  designated  appropriate  re- 
viewing agencies  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Model  Cities  Act  in  approximately  three- 
quarters — 170 — of  the  237  "standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas'  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  SMSA's  with  a 
designated  planning  agency,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  single-coimty 
areas  with  a  countywide  planning 
agency— either  a  county  planning  agency 
or  a  city-county  planning  agency. 
In  many  cases,  these  local  planning 
agencies  are  already  in  active  operation 
and  are  capable  of  taking  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  planning  for  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  in  their  areas,  once 
the  new  Federal  program  under  title  I 
comes  into  operation. 

The  institution  of  a  local  or  commu- 
nity planning  agency  is  hardly  a  novel 
idea.  Many  cities,  counties,  and  private 
.Ljroups  have  formed  committees  to  study 
criminal  behavior  in  their  localities  and 
have  successfully  initiated  reforais  and 
programs  for  improving  the  local  police 
force,  expediting  law-enforcement  proce- 
dures, and  combating  crline  generally. 
Examples  of  such  instances  are  abun- 
dant. Of  a  private  natui'e.  perhaps  the 
best  known  are  the  citizens  crime  com- 
missions. These  have  sprung  up  in  a 
number  of  large  cities  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  educating  the  public  as  to  all 
phases  of  organized  ci-ime  and  of  devel- 
oping effective  methods  for  controlling 
it.  In  1951  representatives  from  the  vari- 
ous citizens  commissions  met  in  Chicago 
and  formed  the  National  Association  of 
Citizens  Crime  Commissions — NACCC. 
Since  then  the  association  has  met  an- 
nually to  discuss  problems  of  common 
interest,  with  an  eye  to  fostering  the 
growth  of  similar  commissions  in  various 
localities  across  the  cotmtry.  At  present, 
citizen  crime  commissions  are  active  in 
Atlanta;  Baltiinore:  Boston;  Burbank, 
Calif  •  Chicago;  Crown  Point.  Ind.;  Dal- 
las; Tort  Worth;  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Miami;  New  Orleans;  Philadelphia;  St. 
Louis;  Waukegan,  111.;  Wichita;  and  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

In  addition  to  these  private  efforts,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  encouraged  a  selected 
group  of  metropolitan  planning  agencies 
to  develop  comprehensive  programs  for 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement. 
Under  this  pilot  project,  HUD  will  pro- 
vide two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  from  its  urban  planning  assist- 
ance program;  the  remaining  one-third 
is  to  be  supplied  by  local  groups  or  by 
donated  services.  As  of  now,  grants  have 
been  authorized  for  pilot  projects  in 
Kansas  City.  Atlanta,  Boston,  Minneap- 
olis-St.  Paul,  and  Lansing,  Mich.  In  ad- 
dition, HUD  is  processing  grants  and  ex- 
pects to  issue  them  soon  for  planning 
agencies  in  Washington,  D.C:  Balti- 
more; Philadelphia;  Phoenix;  Dade 
County,  Pla.;  and  Wayne  County.  Mich. 
These  HUD-financed  programs  are  ex- 
riected  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
§10.000    to    $20,000    per    program,    and 


should  provide  useful  guidelines  for  plan- 
ning grants  by  tlie  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
crime  bUl.  I  might  point  out  that  HUD's 
pili^t  prnject  is  in  supplement  to  the  De- 
partment .s  model  cities  program,  pursu- 
ant to  wliich  some  75  cities  have  been 
directed  to  consider  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  as  part 
and  parcel  of  their  general  revamping 
under  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  local  programs 
fimdcd  by  ?IUD  and  the  private  efforts  of 
the  citizens  crime  commi.'^lon.s,  several 
cities  have  appropriated  funds  for  city 
level  crime  planning  councils.  Louisville. 
Ky.,  has  appropriated  $35,000  for  this 
purpose  from  its  city  budget.  The  city 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  recently  allocated 
S5.000  from  its  budget  to  set  up  a  similar 
group.  Other  cities  which  have  taken 
.similar  steps  and  which  presently  boast 
of  city  level  criminal  justice  planning 
commissions  are  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  liighlighr  the  experi- 
ence of  two  of  the.se  metropolitan  areas, 
because  I  believe  their  approach  to  the 
problems  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  such  a 
program  and  the  need  to  allow  direct 
grants  to  be  made  under  title  I  to  local 
governments. 

In  New  York  City.  p>articipation  by  the 
focal  citizenry  in  efforts  to  reform  crim- 
inal procedures  and  to  plan  for  better 
law  enforcement  goes  back  to  1873.  with 
the  formation  of  a  committee  for  the 
suppression  of  vice.  Five  years  later,  a 
rival  group  known  as  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  was  fomided.  and 
over  the  next  60  years  or  so  these  groups 
devoted  themselves  to  ferreting  out  cor- 
ruption and  briberj'  in  the  city  adminis- 
tration. It  was  at  the  society's  insistence 
that  the  SeabuiT  investigation  was  be- 
gtm.  which  ultimately  led  to  the  ouster  of 
Mayor  Walker  and  ushered  in  the  reforai 
administration  of  Mayor  Fiorello  H. 
La  Guardia. 

As  late  as  1951  the  society  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  major  shakeup  among  top 
police  ofliciai#>.which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Dewey  and  a  five- 
member  State  crime  commission.  The 
success  of  the  society  in  bringing  about 
refoi-m  prompted  the  formation  of  a 
nmp.ber  of  private  and  public  crime  com- 
missions which  ha\e  .studied  New  York 
City's  imique  problems  and  recommend- 
ed solutions.  These  have  ranged  from 
temix)rary  commissions  whose  function 
and  goal  was  limited  to  a  particiilar 
study,  such  as  legislative  revisions,  to 
various  citizen's  committees  for  the  con- 
trol of  crime  and  citywide  anticrime 
committees  whose  goals  were  broader  but 
which  have  ceased  to  function  for  lack 
of  fmids.  In  the  latest  local  effort.  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  has  recently  established 
the  New  York  City  Crime  Coimcil  which 
is  to  be  funded  by  city  appropriations. 
The  long  history  of  the  local  efforts  to 
study  ana  control  crime  in  New  York  City 
demonstrates  the  ke>'  role  that  local 
agencies  can  and  must  play  in  improv- 
ing the  enforcement  of  criminal  law. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country, 
Mayor  Joseph  L.  Ahoto,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  established  a  committee  on 
crime  whose  assigned  task  is  to  conduct  a 
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searching  inquiiT  into  the  complexities  of 
crime  in  the  city.  Tlie  committee  lias  been 
asked  to  develop  recommendations  to  im- 
prove the  city  agencies  that  deal  with 
crime,  delinquency  and  rehabilitation. 
It  is  expected  to  delve  into  the  root  causes 
of  the  conditions  that  spawn  crime,  and 
to  determine  the  extent  of  any  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  environmental 
conditions  and  criminality.  Mayor  Alioto 
candidly  observed  that  San  Francisco,  by 
dint  of  its  high  incidence  of  alcoholism, 
di-ugs.  narcotics,  suicide,  .sexual  promis- 
cuity, and  pomograpJiy.  represents  a 
•unique  lab.-3ratory  for  the  .study  of 
modern  social  ills  and  aberrations." 
Twenty- five  thousand  dollai-s  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  task,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  18  months  to  complete. 

Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  more 
tlian  100  cities,  coimties.  or  local  com- 
munities have  devoted  considerable  time, 
energy,  and  money  to  the  i^roblems  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  jastice.  At  the 
close  of  my  remarks  I  shall  in.sert  a  par- 
tial list  of  local  governments  that  have 
already  engaged  in  major  planning  ef- 
forts to  improve  and  strengthen  their  law- 
enforcement  .sy.stems.  These  units  of  local 
government  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  they  are  capable  of  effectively  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  crime,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  receiving  funds  di- 
rectly under  title  I— without  the  inter- 
vention of  statewide  agencies — in  order 
that  they  may  continue  this  work. 

Such  iocal  governments  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  serious  delays  and  frus- 
trations of  the  block-grant  amendment, 
under  which  up  to  an  entire  year  may  be 
\vasted  before  Federal  funds  may  be 
made  available  to  local  governments. 
Even  now  many  local  governments  have 
already  completed  their  law  enforcement 
plans,  or  are  in  the  process  of  completing 
them.  These  localities  will  be  ready  to 
receive  grants  under  title  I  as  .soon  as 
the  bill  is  signed  into  law.  Only  if  title  I 
retains  adequate  flexibility  to  fund  both 
States  and  local  governments  can  we 
achieve  the  success  that  is  needed  in  the 
war  against  crime. 

Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  many  other 
localities  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  their  own  problems  and  for- 
mulate plans  for  solving  them.  Title  I,  in 
my  opinion,  represents  the  best  possible 
approach  to  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice.  When  enact- 
ed, it  will  .start  us  on  the  right  track  to- 
ward eradicating  the  scourge  of  crime 
which  today  is  threatening  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  society. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
block-grant  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
crime  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appendix 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Appendix 

The  foUowmg  Is  a  partial  list  of  local 
jurisdictions  that  have  engaged  in  some 
form  of  law  enforcement  planning,  at  the 
instance  of  federal,  municipal  or  private 
groups  (listed  alphabetically  by  states* : 

.^RIZONA 

Phoenix      (HtJD     Pilot     Program:      LEAA 

Grantee) . 


Scottsdale  Police  Department  i  LEAA  i 
Tucson  Police  Department  (LEAA) . 

CAM  TORN  I A 

Alameda  County  (Anti-Racket  Council). 

Burbank  (Naff  Assn.  of  Citizens  Crime 
Committee— NACCC ) . 

Chula  Vista  Police  Department  <LEAA) 

Crime  Commls.sion  of  Iais  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department  ( LEAA  i 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Office  (LEAAi 

Redondo  Beach  ( LEAA  i . 

Richmond  Police  Department  (LEAA) . 

Riverside  County  Sheriff's  Department 
(LEAA  I. 

San  Francisco  (City  Budget  Appropria- 
tion i. 

S;in  Jose  Police  Department    (LEAA) 

(oujnAiio 
Denver  County  Court   (LEAAi 
Pueblo  Crime  Commission. 


CONNECTICl'T 

New  Haven  Police  Department    (LEAA). 

DELAWARE 

Delaware      Citizens      Crime      Comml.sslon 
(NACCC). 
Wilmington  Police  Department   (LEAA). 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police 
Department   (LEAAi. 

District  of  Columbia  i  HUD) . 

District  of  Columbia  Dcpartmeni  of  Cor- 
rections  (LEAA). 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health    (LEAA). 

United  Planning  Organization    (LEAA). 

Citizen's  Crime  Commission  of  Metropoli- 
tan  Washington    (NACCC). 

FLORIDA 

Alachua  County  Sheriff's  Office  )  LEAA ) . 

Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department 
( LEAA ) . 

Gainesville   Police  Department    (LEAA). 

Miami   (HUD  Pilot  Project;  LEAA). 

Crime  Commission  of  Greater  Miami 
(NACCC). 

Tampa  Police  Department  ( LEAA  ( . 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta   (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Citizens'  Crime  Prevention  Commission  ot 
Atlanta. 

HAWAII 

County     oi     Hawaii     Police     Department 
( LEAA I . 
Honolulu  Police  Department  i  LEAA ) . 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Crime  Commission  ( NACCC  i 
Chicago  Police  Department  i  LEAA  i 
Chicago  Vice  Commission. 
Evanston  Crime  Commission. 
Oak  Park  Police  Department  (LEAA) . 
Peoria  Police  Department    (LEAA). 

INDIANA 

Gary  Crime  Commission. 
Gary  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
Marion  County  Crime  Commission. 
Northwest     Indiana     Crime     Commission 
(NACCC). 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Police  Department  (LEAA), 
Des  Moines  Police  Department  (LEAA). 

KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
Wichita  Bureau  of  Police  (LEAA). 
Wichita  Crime  Commission  (NACCC). 

KENTL-CKV 

Louisville  (City  Budget  Appropriation). 
Newport  Committee  of  500. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  (City  Budget  Appropriation). 
New  Orleans  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
Metropolitan   Crime   Commission   of   New 
Orleans  (NACCC). 


MARYLAND 

Biiltimore  (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Baltimore    Criminal    Justice    Commission 
( NACCC ) . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bc^Um   (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Boston  I^olice  Department  (LEAA). 
MirmcAN 

Detroit  il,EAA). 

Flint  Police  Department    (LEAA). 
Lansing  (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Pontlac  Polifc  Department   (LEAA) . 

.MlNNf:SOTA 

EdiUii   (LF.AA) 

Miuneapol)s-St   Paul  (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Law    Enforcement    Asst*clalion    of    Minne- 
apolis. 

MiiuieapoUs  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
.St.  P;iul  Police  Department  (LEAA). 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Kansas  City  Police  Department  iLEAA). 
Kansas  City  Crime  Commission  ( NACCC i. 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Depiutment 
(LEAA). 

St   Louis  Crime  Commission  ( NACCC  i. 
St.  Louis  County  (LEAA) 

NF.BRASKA 

Omaha  Police  Department   (  LEAA  i 

,VEW   JERSEY 

East  Orange  Police  Department  (LEAAi 
Elizabeth  Police  Department  (  LEAAi. 
Newark   (LEAA). 

NEW    YORK 

Brooklyn  Crime  Commission 

Citizen's  Crime  Commission  of  the  Stale  uf 
New  ■york 

New  York  City  (City  Budget  Appropria- 
tion). 

New  York  Anti  Crime  Cumml.sslon. 

New  York  City  Police  Department  (LEAAi 

New  York  County  District  Attorney's  Of- 
hce  (  LEAA  i . 

Rochester  Department  m  Public  Safety 
(LEAAI. 

.Syracuse  Police  Department   (LEAA). 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Charlotte  Police  Department    (LEAAi 
Winston-Salero  Police  Department  ( LKAA  i 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

F:irgo  Police  Department  (LEAA). 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  i  LEAA  \ . 

Cincinnati  Regional  Crime  Commission. 
Cincinnati  Division  of  Police  iLEAA). 
Cleveland  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
Cleveland  Crime  Commission. 

OKLAHCjMA 

Oklahoma  City  Police  Department  i  LEAA  i 
Tulsa  Police  Department  (LEAA). 

OREGON 

Laue  County  Youth  Study  Board   (LEAAi. 

PENNSYI  VANIA 

Philadelphia  ( HUD  Pilot  Project ) . 
Philadelphia  (City  Budget  Appropri.itlon) . 
Philadelphia   Police   Department    (LEAA). 
Crime       Commission       of       Philadelphia 

(NACCC). 
Philadelphia  Criminal  Justice  Association. 
Pittsburgh  (LEAAt. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis  Crime  Commission. 

TEXAS 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Dallas  Crime  Commission  ( NACCC  i. 
San  Antonio  (HUD  Pilot  Project). 
Tarrant       County       Crime       Commission 
(NACCC). 

tTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
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VTRGINIA 

Alexandria    (City   Budget   Appropriation). 
Alexandria  Police  Department  (LEAA). 
Richmond  Bureau  of  Police   (LEAA). 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Huntington    Police    Department    (LKAA). 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  Metropolitan  Crime  Prevention 
Commission. 

Waukesha    Sheriff's   Department    (LEAAi. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rise  in 
support  of  title  III  of  the  bill  and  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  to  strike.  In  my 
view,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Concrress 
act  to  define  the  law  of  the  land  as  it 
pertains  to  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance.  In  my  view,  title  III  repre- 
sents a  definition  that  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  time."^. 

In  passing  this  title,  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  take  steps  to  outlaw 
private  espionage  which  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  major  threat  to  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  business  worid.  We  can  pro- 
tect individual  citizens  from  the  intru- 
sions of  secret  surveillance  that  is  be- 
coming increasingly  widespread  and  in 
creasingly  blatant. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  act  to  clarify  the  law  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  modern  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniciues  may  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  organized  crime.  The  in- 
sulation from  detection,  and  from  nor- 
mal evidence-gathering  processes  of  law 
enforcemeiit  agencies  has  made  "the 
mob  ■  all  but  impenetrable. 

PRIVATE    ELECTKO.NtC    SVSVElLL.\.-<Ji.E 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  variety  of  means 
and  the  extent  of  private  electronic  sur- 
veillance activities  in  the  United  States 
is  alarming.  There  have  been  numerous 
press  studies  and  accounts  of  individual 
incidents  in  recent  years  that  have  high- 
lighted tliis  threat  to  private  citizens 
who  in  our  modern  ase  are  already  sub- 
jected to  the  intrusions  of  their  fellow- 
man  resiilting  from  the  growth  of  a 
rapidly  urbanizing,  communications-ori- 
ented society. 

While  the  exact  exter.t  of  this  private 
surveillance  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, from  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  advertisements  of  surveillance  devices 
alone,  a  boom  in  the  business  can  be 
readily  inferred. 

For  example,  in  1963.  two  reporters 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  William 
Braden  and  Art  Petacque.  undertook  a 
survey  of  Chicago  private  detective  agen- 
cies to  ascertain  the  availability  of  pro- 
fjssional  electronic  3ui-veillance  services. 
la  contacting  eight  of  the  cities'  75  agen- 
cies, only  on^  re.'used  to  undertake  to  in- 
stall and  maintain  listening  devices  for 
the  reporters  who  posed  as  lawyers  seek- 
ing help  for  "clients."  The  one  who  re- 
fused was  hardly  altruistic  in  his  reason- 
ing: he  offered  to  rent  the  necessary 
equipment. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Braden 
and  Petacque  was  that,  even  though  il- 
legal in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  practice 
of  eavesdropping  was  continuing  un- 
checked as  a  practical  matter.  The  ex- 
amples of  tapped  public  telephones  or 
bugged  conference  rooms  should  bring 
home  to  every  citizen  the  loss  of  individ- 
ual freedom  that  can  result  from  con- 


tinuation of  the  present  wideranging 
eavesdropping.  Tlie  most  telling  example 
from  the  Sun-Times  series — the  hiring 
of  an  expert  to  plant  a  listening  device  in 
a  church  confessional — is  indicative  of 
the  scope  of  the  danger  in  our  society  if 
the  pre.sent  practices  continue  unhin- 
dered. 

A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problem  has  recently  been  completed  by 
Prof.  Allan  F.  Westin.  "Privacy  and 
Pi-eedom."  Under  the  .sponsorship  of  the 
A.ssociation  of  tho  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  project  was  funded  by  the  Car- 
negie Corp.;  the  result  is  deserving  of 
commendation  to  all  who  made  it  pcssi- 
ble. 

The  repwrt  succinctly  siunmarizes  the 
situation  we  address  with  title  III  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

A  technological  brc.-\kthrough  in  tech- 
nlqups  of  ph\-sical  surveillance  now  makes  it 
posslUle  for  government  agents  and  private 
persons  lo  penetrate  the  privacy  of  homes, 
offices,  and  vehicles;  to  survey  individuals 
mortng  about  in  public  places;  and  to  moni- 
tor the  basic  channels  of  communication  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  television,  and 
data  line.  Most  of  the  "hardware"  for  this 
physical  sur^'eillance  is  cheap,  readily  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  relatively  easy  to 
instiill.  ;ind  not  presently  illegal  to  own.  As 
of  the  1960's.  the  new  surveillance  tech- 
nology is  being  used  widely  by  government 
agencies  of  all  types  and  at  every  level  of 
goverrunent.  as  well  as  by  private  agents  for 
rapidly  growing  number  of  businesses, 
unions,  private  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Increasingly,  permanent  surveillance  devices 
have  been  Installed  in  facilities  used  by  em- 
ployees or  the  public.  Wliile  there  are  de- 
fenses against  "outside"  Eurveillance,  these 
are  so  costly  and  complex  and  demand  such 
coristant  vigilance  that  their  use  is  feasible 
only  where  official  or  private  matters  of  the 
highest  security  are  to  be  protected.  Finally, 
the  scientllic  prospects  for  the  next  decade 
indicate  a  continuing  increase  in  the  range 
and  versatility  of  the  listening  and  watching 
devices,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  com- 
puter processing  of  recordings  to  Identify 
automatically  the  speakers  or  topics  under 
surveillance.  These  advances  will  come  just 
at  the  time  when  personal  contacts,  business 
affairs,  and  government  operations  are  being 
channeled  more  and  more  into  electronic 
systems  such  ;is  data- phone  lines  and  com- 
puter communications   (pp.  365-366). 

The  many  examples  contamed  in  the 
Westin  study  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  hearings  of 
the  feenate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practices  and  Procedures,  as  well 
as  many  excellent  articles  in  national 
news  media. 

Professor  Westin's  conclusion  on  the 
effectiveness  of  present  laws  to  cope  with 
this  growing  problem,  is  a  forthr'ght 
one: 

The  current  legal  framework  is  now  in- 
adequate to  defend  the  American  equilib- 
rium on  privacy  from  new  sun-eillance  tech- 
niques. 

This  tense  summation  underscores 
that  of  the  Task  Force  on  Organized 
Crime  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
is  "intolerable,"  that — 

It  serves  the  interests  neither  of  pnvacy 
uor  of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  clear  to  this  Senator  that  action 
is  necessary.  While  Federal  laws  cannot 
present  the  whole  answer  to  the  prob- 


lem, a  Federal  law  such  as  title  III  can 
provide  an  excellent  beginning.  An  out- 
right ban  on  private  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  could  be  accomplished 
under  the  title  by  two  means  First,  the 
private  interception  or  publication  of 
interceptions  of  wire  and  cable  commu- 
nications would  be  prohibited.  Second, 
relying  on  the  conunerce  clause,  title  III 
would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  distri- 
■bution.  pos.=^e.ssion.  and  advertising  of 
surveillance  devices  primarily  intended 
for  use  in  surreptitious  interception  of 
wire  and  oral  communications.  Addi- 
tional sections  of  the  bill  provide  for 
confiscation  of  illegal  conununication  in- 
tercepting devices  and  prohibit  the  use 
in  any  court  of  the  contents  of  unau- 
thoiized  interceptions. 

While  the  need  for  complementing 
Slate  laws  to  assure  privacy  continues, 
these  provisions,  as  part  of  the  Federal 
law,  will  indicate  a  strong  and  far- 
reaching  new  direction,  and  resolve,  in 
the  development  of  the  laws  of  privacy. 
In  recognizing  the  present  advanced 
state  of  electronic  .surveillance  technol- 
ogy, the  title  anticipates  as  well  the 
capabilities  science  is  stire  to  develop 
in  the  years  ahead.  Enactment  of  the 
prohibitions  of  title  III  into  law  will  be 
a  landmark  in  the  development  of  the 
historic  right  to  privacy  in  our  society. 

Mr.  PiTsident.  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  banning  private  surveillance  enjoy 
widespread  if  not  complete  support  of 
this  body.  Notwithstanding  their  broad 
sweep,  and  notwithstanding  invocation 
by  title  III  of  the  ultimate  reach  of  the 
commerce  powers,  there  has  hardly  been 
a  suggestion  that  we  should  not  so  act 
to  insulate  individuals,  groups,  and  cor- 
porations from  the  possibility  of  these 
secret  electronic  invasions  of  their 
privacy. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  afford 
a  court-supervised  exception  for  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition of  the  title,  however,  have  in- 
vited wide-ranging  discussion,  and  jus- 
tifiably .so.  The  question  of  whether  the 
law-enforcement  arm  of  tlie  Government 
should  be  allowed  to  maintain  electronic 
siu-veillance  over  private  citizens — and  if 
so,  tmder  what  circiunstances — is  a  mat- 
ter deserving  the  closest  public  scrutiny 
and  debate.  The  American  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  that — as  in  so  many 
instances  in  the  development  of  our 
laws — the  competing  interests  involved 
In  a  decision  of  this  kind  will  be  thor- 
oughly evaluated.  The  hearings  in  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  before  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee — all  within 
recent  years — have  given  Congress  au 
excellent  backgroimd  on  the  problem. 
The  result  is  a  workable,  though  con- 
trolled approach  to  permissive  official 
suneillance. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  arrived  at  a 
position  of  support  for  authorized  wire- 
tapping only  after  many  months  of  study 
and  analysis.  I  support  the  pending 
measure  in  view  of  the  proven  effective- 
ness of  electronic  surveillance  in  the  war 
on  organized  crime.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  devote  every  possible  resource 
to  breaking  the  organization  and  con- 
trol of  the  crime  syndicate  in  our  Nation. 
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For  when  the  risks  to  individual  liberties 
of  misdirected  surveillance  activities  are 
balanced  against  the  wholesale  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  exacted  by  the  activities 
of  the  mob,  and  its  corro.sive  effect  on 
our  society,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to 
where  my  duty  lies  in  contemplation  of 
this  title  of  the  bill. 

ELECTRONIC    SURVEIM-ANCE    AND    ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

It  has  been  heartening  to  ob.^rve  the 
increased  attention  accorded  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime  in  the  press  and 
in  the  Congress  since  the  release  of  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  In  that  rcix)rt,  and  in  the 
apijended  Task  Force  Report  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  will  be  found  an  exhaustive 
and  extensive  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  the  organized  crime  syndicate.  Anyone 
who  has  read  such  detailed  congressional 
investigations  as  the  "Permanent  Sub- 
committ€'e  on  Investigations  Reix)rt  on 
Organized  Crime  and  Illicit  TralRc  in 
Narcotics."  so  ably  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellanI.  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
familiar  analysis  and  similar  conclusions 
to  those  found  in  the  Conunission's  re- 
port. 

Most  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission recommendations  relate  to  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  .society 
in  the  gathering  of  evidence  necessary  to 
successful  prosecution  of  the  partici- 
pants of  organized  crime.  It  is  to  this  ob- 
jective that  the  provisions  of  title  III  are 
directed. 

Title  III  authorizes  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  by  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  inirsuant  to  author- 
ization issued  by  a  Federal  court.  It 
should  be  noted  well  that  title  III  does 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  authorize  or  en- 
courage electronic  eavesdropping  by 
State  or  local  authorities.  The  States  are 
free  to  enact  authorizing  statutes  if  their 
residents  so  desire.  They  must  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  course,  if  they  undertake  to  do 
so. 

The  Federal  procedure  is  ;imilar  to 
that  used  for  arrest  or  search  warrants. 
An  extensive  showing  must  accompany 
an  application  for  authority  to  intercept 
communications.  There  must  be  probable 
cause  to  believe  one  of  the  several  enu- 
merated offenses  has  been,  is  being,  or  is 
about  to  be  committed.  It  must  be  sworn 
that  the  interception  sought  to  be  au- 
thorized will  probably  yield  information 
relative  to  the  offense;  and  it  must  ap- 
l^ear  in  the  application  that  normal  in- 
vestigative techniques  either  would  not 
succeed  or  would  be  overly  dangerous  to 
law-enforcement  personnel. 

Specificity  is  required  as  to  the  person 
or  persons  whose  communications  w  ill  be 
intercepted,  the  times  and  places  where 
the  intercept  authority  may  be  exercised, 
and  the  agency  who  may  exercise  the  in- 
tercept authorization.  A  limitation  on 
the  duration  of  the  authority  under  each 
application  is  set  at  30  days,  with  exten- 
sions allowed  only  based  upon  the  same 
criteria  required  for  an  original  surveil- 
lance warrant. 

Once  a  surveillance  is  instituted,  the 
intercepted  material  must  be  safeguarded 
pursuant  to  couit  supervision,  and  pre- 
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served  for  10  years.  Notice  t.o  the  party 
on  whom  surveillance  authority  was 
.sought  must  be  given,  whether  or  not 
the  warrant  was  issued  and  whether  or 
not,  and  if  it  was  issued,  whether  or  not 
it  was  succe.ssful.  Notice  to  a  criminal  de- 
fendant of  the  u.se  of  Intercepted  com- 
munications 10  days  prior  to  a  proceed- 
ing in  a  criminal  case  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  their  admissibility  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. Offenses  which  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interception  are  enumerated 
in  the  bill,  and  are  tlio.se  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  most  cIo.-,cly  related 
ort^anized  crime  activities.  I  was  gratified 
that  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  has  accepted  my  amendment  making 
offenses  relating  to  extortionate  credit 
transaction — loan  sharking^pioperly 
cognizable  under  the  title. 

Having  referred  to  "Privacy  and  Free- 
dom." I  would  ix>int  out  that  title  III 
meets  the  four  basic  criteria  deemed  cs- 
.sential  by  Professor  Westin  to  any  basic 
system  that  authorizes  surveillance.  Tlicy 
are  first,  limitations  on  who  may  carry 
oi't  .surveillance — excluding  private  par- 
ties; second,  regulation  of  the  scope,  du- 
ration, and  operation  of  the  surveillance; 
third,  judicial  .supervision  of  authoriza- 
tion for  surveillance;  and.  fourth  rules 
as  to  disclosure  and  use. 

Professor  We.stin  iwints  out  that  the 
rules  governing  the  need  for  issuance  of 
surveillance  warrants  must,  of  necessity, 
be  more  preci.se  than  under  other  war- 
rant systems.  With  this  premise  I  agree, 
as  did  the  other  drafters  t-nd  iJ:oponents 
of  the  original  legislation. 

In  evaluating  the  need  for  title  III. 
it  is  essential  to  consider  who  the  targets 
of  organized  crime  activity  arc.  and  how 
this  organization  operates  so  effectively 
outside  of  the  laws  and  law-enforcement 
efforts  of  our  society." 

Who  are  the  victims  of  the  mob? 

There  is  little  doubt  left  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  that  we  all  are 
victims  of  organized  crime.  The  under- 
lying danger  posed  by  the  mob's  purpose 
was  highlighted  by  Capt.  William  Duffy, 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department: 

(La  Cosa  Nostra)  is  acgresslvely  engaged 
In  attempts  to  subvert  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment by  well-organized  endeavors  t/i  cap- 
ture or  otlierwl.se  make  ineffectual  the  three 
branches  of  our  local  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  various  forms  of  Ijribcrv-  nnd  corrup- 
tion. 

The  Crime  Commission  report  is 
equally  straightforward: 

Organized  crime  Is  not  merely  a  few  prey- 
ing on  a  few.  In  a  very  real  sense  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  subverting  not  only  American  insti- 
tutions, but  the  very  decency  and  integrity 
that  .Tre  the  moLt  cherLshcd  attributes  of  a 
free  society.  As  the  leaders  of  the  Cosa  Nostra 
and  their  racketeering  allies  pursue  their 
conspiracy  unmolested,  in  oix:n  and  con- 
tinuous defiance  of  the  law.  they  preach  a 
sermon  that  all  too  many  Amencarus  heed: 
The  government  Is  for  sale;  lawlessness  is 
the  road  to  wealth;  honesty  Is  a  pitfall  and 
morality  a  trap  fcr  suckers. 

Tlis  principal  illegal  activities  of  the 
mob  suggest  the  elements  of  our  society 
where  the  bulk  of  those  directly  victim- 
ized will  be  found.  Gambling,  narcotics 
traffic,  loan  sharking,  and  the  protection 
rackets — the  victims  of  these  sorts  of 
crime  are  found  chiefly  in  our  urban  core 


areas.  In  exploiting  the  sliun  and  ghetto 
dweller,  organized  crime  works  in  dia- 
metric opiX)sition  to  the  efforts  and  poli- 
cies of  government  at  all  levels.  It 
operates  against  the  least  well  jirotected. 
and  therefore  the  more  easily  subjugated 
elements  of  our  population. 

These  activities  of  direct  i)atticipation 
by  organized  crime  often  breed  further 
lav^'lessne.ss  which  itself  adds  to  the 
phght  of  the  ghetto  dweller.  Narcotic  ad- 
dicts often  will  resort  to  repeated  cilmes 
such  as  larceny  and  hoasebreaking  to  ac- 
quire the  money  to  feed  their  liabit. 
Since  narcotic  im)>orts  arc  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  .syndicated  crime,  the  mob 
is  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the  fruits 
of  this  .seemingly  i>etty  criminal  activity 
on  tlie  part  of  narcotic  addicts.  The  vic- 
tims of  this  .sort  of  crime  are  mo.st  often 
the  members  of  the  lower  economic 
clas.ses  w  ho  live  in  the  city  centers. 

Similaily  the  i;ambler  who  lo.scs— und 
mo.st  do — still  mu.st  find  a  source  of  in- 
come to  sustain  himself,  and  to  continue 
to  pur.'-ue  the  hojie  of  his  big  win  .so  oi>en- 
ly  availed  him  by  .syndicate-controlled 
gamblers.  Woe  to  the  gambler,  or  the 
loan  shark  victim  who  becomes  indebted 
to  the  organization.  The  law  of  the  or- 
ganization as  to  their  debtors  is  clear: 
the  victim  is  him.sclf  .security.  Tlie  exac- 
tion of  a  pound  of  flesh  is  effectively 
jjromised  by  occasioned  beatings  and 
torture  carefully  arranged  for  maximum 
jjublicity  effect  on  other  debtor-victims. 
Faced  with  a  choice  between  this  in- 
sidioas  btit  efficient  law.  and  the  remf.te. 
.seemingly  slow  and  ineffective  .sanctions 
of  society  at  large,  the  debtor  often 
chooses  to  defy  .society  .since  he  cannot 
safely  defy  the  mob.  Invariably  his  vic- 
tim will  be  from  an  element  of  our  .so- 
ciety wlio  can  least  afford  the  loss.  This 
continuing  lesson  to  the  impressionable 
and  to  the  youth  of  our  core-city  areas, 
that  crime  can  be  made  to  pay — and  pay 
well — underscores  the  need  to  use  ev=ry 
constitutional  device  to  root  out  and  de- 
stroy what  has  l^cen  very  aptly  called  the 
".'ecrct  government"  of  organized  crime. 
I  might  comment  briefly  on  the  loan- 
sharking  i-acket,  which  is  by  no  means 
new.  but  is  a  growing  area  of  mob  ac- 
tivity. I  iiad  occasion  last  week  to  meet 
with  the  executive  director  of  the  Dlinois 
Crime  Investigating  Commission  and  his 
chief  investigator,  both  of  whose  state- 
ments before  the  Select  Committee  r,n 
Small  Business  appear  at  jiage  1365.5  of 
the  Record  for  Thur.sday.  May  16. 1  urge 
all  Senators  to  read  them  as  examples  of 
how  the  mob  operates. 

Loan  .sharking  is  cverj-vvhere  ulti- 
matoly  controlled  by  organized  crime.  Its 
victims,  iu  contrast,  come  from  all  sCTr^ 
ments  of  society.  Only  a  pressing  need 
for  cash — no  rarity  in  our  credit-ori- 
ented ecoiiomy — and  no  access  to  regu- 
lar lending  channels  separate  the  victim 
from  each  of  us.  Repayment  is  luiiver- 
sally  compelled  by  force,  but  often  de- 
fauitiiig  debtors  are  also  pressed  into 
committing  or  tolerating  criminal  acts 
to  find  lepaymcnt — including  arson  and 
brankruptcy  fraud.  Detroit,  particularly, 
has  seen  the  work  of  one  of  the  top 
"torches"  in  organized  crime.  In  the  past 
8  years,  more  than  20  syndicate-related 
businesses  have  gone  up  in  flames. 
Organized  crime  has  not  limited  itself 
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to  cruninal  endeavors.  Large  spheres  of 
legitimate  business  and  union  activity 
have  been  and  are  being  subverted, 
undermining  our  basic  economic  mores 
and  institutions.  In  many  cities,  orga- 
nized crime  dominates  the  fields  of  juke- 
box and  vending  machine  distribution. 
Laundry  services.  liquor  and  beer  dis- 
tribution, banks,  race  tracks,  bars  and 
restaurants,  refuse  collection,  construc- 
tion, real  estate,  bakery  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  a  host  of  other  lines  have  been 
invaded.  Control  of  businesses  has  been 
acquired  by  the  subrosa  Investment  of 
prof!t,s  acquired  from  illegal  ventures,  by 
accepting  business  interests  In  payment 
of  gambllnst  or  loan  shark  debts,  and  by 
U5ing  va'-ious  forms  of  extortion.  Our 
free  enterpri.se  system,  indu.stry  by  in- 
dustry, is  under  careful  exploration  by 
those  who  seek  to  exploit  It. 

Closely  paralleling  its  takeover  of  busi- 
ness, organized  crime  has  moved  in  on 
lecitimate  labor  unions,  particularly  in 
the  transportation  area.  Control  of  labor 
supply  through  control  of  unions  pre- 
vents the  unionization  of  some  industries 
or  guarantees  sweetheart  contracts  in 
others  This,  of  course,  can  give  an  un- 
fair competitive  position  to  a  favored 
syndicate  employer.  It  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  theft  from  union  fimds, 
extortion  through  the  threat  of  economic 
pressure,  and  the  loot  to  be  gained  from 
the  manipulation  of  the  welfare  and 
pension  funds  and  insurance  contracts 
on  which  so  many  of  our  workers  and 
Uieir  families  depend.  Trucking,  con- 
struction, and  waterfront  entrepreneurs 
have  been  persuaded  for  labor  peace  to 
C3untenance  gambling,  loan  sharking, 
and  pilferage.  Membership  in  the  union 
itself  oft*n  ha.?  been  made  a  matter  of 
grace  disjx'nsed  by  the  high  officials  of 
organized  crime  rather  than  a  right 
guaranteed  to  each  man  by  law  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  All  of  this,  of  course,  degrades  the 
promise  of  the  social  legislation  of  the 
last  half  century. 

HOW  DOES  THE  MOB  OPERATE  SUCCESSrOLLT — 
.\S  A  SECRET  GOVERNMENT — OUTSIDE  THE 
LAW  " 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
has  detailed  the  structure  of  the  mob. 
ar.d  outlined  its  modus  operandi  with 
gre.i:  clarity.  As  the  Commission  re- 
marked, the  Cosa  Nostra  was  designed  to 
operate  successfully  outside  the  laws  of 
our  society.  The  executives  or  'bosses" 
are  insulated  from  the  employees — many 
of  whom  are  not  formally  members  of 
the  organization— by  three  Intermediate 
levels  of  authority  iia  a  well-defined 
chain  of  command  In  addition,  the  mob 
operates  in  'families,"  equivalent  to  sep- 
arate organizations,  which  have  exclu- 
sue  operating  rights  in  clearly  defined 
territories.  The  24  identified  families  are 
responsive  to  a  nine-member  ■commis- 
sion '  whose  membership  is  filled  by  the 
heads  of  the  most  powerftil  families. 

Thus  the  executive  levels  are  insulated 
from  the  specific  illegal  acts  which  they 
direct.  Moreover,  the  different  ftmctions 
within  a  given  mob  activity  are  insulated 
from  each  other — the  collector,  or  bag 
man.  for  a  loan-shark  operation  may 
never  see  or  know  who  the  enforcer  is 
whose   threatened  violence   assures   the 


success 'of  the  operation.  The  mobster 
who  corrupts  a  public  official  may  never 
touch  the  money.  A  "hit"  man — a  mur- 
derer given  a  "contract"  to  eliminate  a 
mob  victim — is  often  dispatched  from 
another  family  in  another  territory,  his 
Identity  even  unknown  to  those  who  is- 
sued the  fateful  contract. 

The  benefits  of  our  age  of  modem 
commiuiication  are  available  to  the  syn- 
dicate and  they  are  used  well.  As  the 
Piesid^ts  Crime  Commission  observed, 
it  we  ye  to  successfully  combat  orga- 
nized CTime.  we  must  be  prepared  to  use 
the  saAe  ingenuity  and  modern  methods 
as  are  used  by  the  adversary.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  presence  of  a  statute  on  the 
booksauthorizing  electronic  surveillance 
will  h&ve  the  effect  of  forcing  the  use  of 
less  secure  means  of  communication. 
Effectively  used,  it  can  unquestionably 
lead  to  the  production  of  the  evidence 
needed  to  convict  those  who  direct  and 
controli'the  business  of  organized  crime. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  clear.  The  law  has 
been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
pattern  and  principle  In  the  recent 
Berpier  and  Katz  cases.  The  need  has 
been  recognized  by  a  majority  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency.  The  report  of  the  Brit- 
ish Pri\-y  Councillors,  reviewing  20  years 
of  permissive  official  electronic  sun'eil- 
lance  cited  an  "infinitesimal"  interfer- 
ence with  privacy.  The  experience  under 
the  New  York  pennissive  surveillance 
law — which  was  far  less  precise  and  com- 
prehensive than  the  present  proposal — 
indicates  the  efficacy  of  a  court-super- 
vised system. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  proposal 
has  gained  broad  public  support  in  the 
year  that  has  passed  since  it  was  intro- 
duced. I  hope  that  suppwrt  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  vote  on  the  pending  motion. 
I  have  have  talked  with  a  number  of  my 
constituents,  with  public  officials  of  my 
own  State  as  well  as  others,  and  with 
prominent  national  leaders,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government.  Many  were  initially 
skeptical  about  authorizing  official  sur- 
veillance. But  the  balanced,  limited  con- 
cept for  Federal  authority  embodied  in 
tne  bill  has  been  generally  well  received 
as  a  sound  workable  approach  to  the 
problem.  While  it  implies  a  good  measure 
of  respect  for  our  Federal  system  of  crim- 
inal justice  and  those  that  administer 
it,  I  for  one  do  not  feel  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  that  confidence  will  prove 
to  have  been  misplaced. 

Mr,  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
title  III,  not  only  as  an  indication  that 
the  Congress  is  willing  to  make  hard  de- 
cisions to  meet  the  challenges  of  crime 
in  our  society,  but  as  well  to  reorient 
and  redirect  the  whole  body  of  law  pro- 
tecting our  citizens  from  intrusive,  un- 
necessary invasion  of  their  right  to 
privacy, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  917  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  and  to  vote  against  the  block 
grant  amendment  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. 
The  present  version  of  title  I  author- 


izes the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  make  planning  iirants 
and  action  grants  t  j  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments having  a  population  of  at  least 
25.000  persons. 

By  contrast  the  block  grant  amend- 
ment completely  eliminates  the  role  of 
local  governments  in  the  new  Federal 
program.  Under  the  amendment,  Federal 
grants  can  be  made  only  to  the  States, 
and  the  States  alone  are  made  responsi- 
ble for  disbursing  the  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  block  grant 
amendment  are  manifold.  First,  and 
most  important,  is  the  fact  that  no  Fed- 
eral grant  program  designed  to  improve 
and  strengthen  law  enforcement  can  suc- 
ceed without  the  major  involvement  of 
local  governments.  Law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States  has  always  been  a  local 
responsibility,  and  if  local  governments 
are  to  .succeed  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility, they  must  be  allowed  to  share — 
and  to  share  directly — in  the  major  new- 
Federal  assistance  program  that  will  be 
established  under  title  I. 

The  face  of  America  has  changed 
enormously  since  the  colonial  days  We 
have  .gone  from  a  collection  of  predomi- 
nantly rural  and  essentially  autonomous 
jurisdictions  to  a  single,  highly  indus- 
trialized nation.  But  we  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  and  guiding  principle 
in  the  histoid  of  law  enforcement— that 
law  enforcement  is  a  local  function. 

The  local  nature  of  law  enforcement  is 
firmly  rooted  in  English  history.  The 
first  official  police  forces  were  created  in 
large  towns  of  England  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  Their  basic  structure  and  com- 
position remained  essentially  unchanged 
for  more  than  500  years.  The  industrial 
revolution,  however,  placed  pressure  of 
enormous  magnitude  on  the  traditional 
.system  of  law  enforcement,  and  in  1829. 
In  London.  Sir  Robert  Peel  organized  the 
first  metropolitan  police  force.  It  was 
sti-uctured  along  the  lines  of  a  military 
organization,  and  it  was  the  first  police 
force  to  wear  a  distinct  uniform. 

The  American  colonists  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  brought  to  America  the 
law-enforcement  system  they  had  known 
in  England.  Tliat  .system  was  solidly 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  principle 
of  independent  local  law  enforcement. 
In  spite  of  increased  State  control  in 
many  areas  in  the  19th  century,  our 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the  coun- 
try continued  to  pay  for  their  own  police 
services. 

The  formation  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  at  the  State  level  is  of  rela- 
tively recent  origin.  Although  a  State 
police  force  known  as  the  Texas  Rangers 
was  created  in  1835  to  supplement  the 
military  forces  of  Texas,  modern  State 
police  organizations  did  not  emerge  until 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  In 
1905.  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  absence  of  an  effective  local  police 
.system,  created  the  first  modern  State 
police  force.  The  majority  of  State  police 
departments  were  established  shortly 
before  World  War  I  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  the  automobile  and 
the  accompanying  wave  of  car  thefts. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  our  modern 
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State  police  are  restricted  almost  en- 
tirely to  highway  safety  and  traffic  patrol 
functions. 

Todav,  almost  all  of  tlie  50  States  have 
State  police  forces.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  even  the  smallest  local  govern- 
ment provides  at  least  minlmiun  police 
protection  for  its  citizens.  In  the  major- 
ity of  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  iK)lice  force  is  naiTOwly  limited  to 
highway  patrol  duties.  In  addition,  there 
are  substantial  legal  obstacles  in  many 
States  to  participation  by  State  ix)lice  in 
local  law  enforcement.  Throughout  our 
liistory,  therefore,  we  have  had  a  single 
fixed  star  in  our  democratic  system— the 
existence  of  local  control  over  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  local  nature  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  United  States  is  revealed  by  the 
distribution  of  law-enforcement  person- 
nel. Almost  90  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  full-time  State  and  local  ix)lice  of- 
ficers in  the  Nation  are  employed  by 
county  or  municipal  ix)lice  agencies.  Only 
10  percent  arc  emiJloyed  by  State  police 
agencies.  The  same  pattern  holds  true 
with  re-spect  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  law-enforcement  expenditures  by 
State  and  local  government.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  po- 
lice and  77  percent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  courts  arc  made  by  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  new  law  enforcement  assistance 
program  established  by  title  I  sliould  not 
be  used  to  disrupt  the  balance  of  power 
between  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  that  has  ixrn  maintained 
throughout  our  history.  The  block  grant 
amendment  threatens  the  veiT  existence 
of  local  law  enforcement  in  our  society. 
It  gives  the  State  Governors  vast  power 
over  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  will  inentably  foster  major  par- 
tisan conflicts  between  Governors  and 
mayors,  between  urban  and  rural  areas, 
and  between  State  and  local  police. 

By  contrast,  title  I  in  its  present  form 
adopts  a  flexible,  neutral  and  balanced 
approach  tov.-.ird  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement.  It 
guarantees  a  generous  and  active  role 
for  the  States.  Funds  available  under  the 
bill  will  be  used  to  support  the  entire 
range  of  law  enforcement  activities  at 
the  State  level.  Tlie  States  will  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  new  areas  of  law- 
enforcement  acti\1ties. 

At  the  same  time,  title  I  guarantees  to 
local  governments  an  equally  appropri- 
ate role  in  their  efforts  to  upgrade  their 
systems  of  law  enforcement.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  grants  to  State  govern- 
ments and  grants  to  local  governments. 
Title  I  in  its  present  form  makes  clear 
that  no  grant  can  be  made  to  a  local 
government  unless  the  State  Governor 
and  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  State  have  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  review  the  local 
application  and  to  comment  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  local  prorrram.  Local  govern- 
ments will  not  be  able  to  obtain  funds 
for  programs  that  cut  at  cross  purposes 
with  State  programs.  Instead,  the  pres- 
ent version  of  title  I  requires  complete 
coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance programs  developed  by  local 
governments  \\ithin  a  State. 


In  the  light  of  the  numerous  provi- 
sions for  an  effective  and  active  State 
role,  it  simply  cannot  be  said  Uiat  title  I 
bypasses  the  Stales.  Title  I  recognizes 
the  appropriate  role  that  State  and  local 
governments  together  must  play  if  they 
are  to  succeed  in  the  war  against  crime. 
By  contrast,  the  block  grant  amendment 
offers  only  delay  and  frustration  in  the 
implementation  of  this  urgently  needed 
program,  I  believe  that  nothing  would 
more  inhibit  the  success  of  the  new  great 
proaram  than  an  arbitrary  determination 
by  the  Senate  that  only  the  States  are 
capable  of  planning  and  implementing 
improvements  in  local  law  enforcement. 
I  would  also  like  to  emphasize   that 
title  I  in  its  present  form  contains  strict 
limitations  on  the  local  governments  that 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  grants.  No  juris- 
diction  whose   population   is   less   than 
25.000   persons  can   receive  a  planning 
grant  or  an   action  grant  on   its  own. 
Title  I  thus  discourages  fragmentation 
and  decentralization.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  encourages  a  city,  town,  or 
county  that  does  not  by  itself  have  the 
required    population    to    combine    with 
other  local  governments  in  order  to  ap- 
ply for  a.ssistance.  Title  I  thus  encourages 
cooperation  and  coordination  where  the 
Crime  Commission  founa  that  law  en- 
forcement  was   most   decentralized— in 
the  small  cities  and  counties  of  tlie  Na- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  serious  delay  that 
will  ine-vitably  result  if  the  block  grant 
amendment  is  adopted.  The  amendment 
provides  that  a  State  may  take  up  to 
6  months  to  apply  for  a  planning  grant 
tmder  part  B.  and  6  more  months  to  pre- 
pare its  statewide  law-enforcement  plan 
and  apply  for  an  action  grant  under 
part  C.  Thus,  up  to  an  entire  year  or 
more  may  be  wasted  before  substantial 
action  funds  can  be  distributed  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  within  the  State. 

Many  local  governments  have  already 
begun  to  draw  up  their  own  comprehen- 
sive law-enforcement  plans,  and  will  be 
ready  to  receive  planning  grants  just  as 
soon  as  the  Federal  funds  become  avail- 
able. Other  local  jurisdictions  have  al- 
ready completed  their  law-enforcement 
jilans  and  will  be  ready  to  receive  action 
grants  as  soon  as  title  I  is  enacted.  Many 
of  these  local  governments  are  major 
metropolitan  areas,  where  the  need  for 
immediate  and  substantial  financial  as- 
sistance for  law  enforcement  is  most 
acute. 

My  own  State,  Maryland,  i^rovides  a 
good  case  in  point.  Recognizing  the  re- 
gional nature  of  law-enforcement  prob- 
lems, both  major  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  State  have  already  initiated  regional 
crime  control  and  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams. , 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments  has  been  the  agency  in- 
volved in  the  Washington  area,  while  in 
and  arotmd  Baltimore,  It  has  been  the 
Regional  Planning  Council. 

The  Regional  Planning  Coimcil,  which 
has  imique  status  as  both  a  State  and 
a  local  agency,  is  made  up  of  officials 
from  Baltimore  City  and  Anne  Arimdel, 
Baltimore,  Carroll.  Harford,  and  Howard 
Coimties.  Recently,  the  council  has  been 


moving  from  its  traditional  concern  with 
phy.sical  and  socioeconomic  planning 
into  more  substantive  areas  like  mass 
transit  and  crime  prevention. 

Just  in  the  past  month,  the  council 
received  the  results  of  a  study  it  spon- 
.sorcd  on  law-enforcement  cooperation 
in  the  Baltimore  region,  and  has  sched- 
uled submission  shortly  of  a  study-design 
for  criminal  justice  planning. 

The  ijrincipal  recommendation  of  the 
study.  Police  Cooperative  Services  in 
the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area,"  is 
"that  the  Regional  Planning  Council  be- 
come involved  in  the  planning,  promo- 
tion, development,  and  eventual  imple- 
mentation of  certain  areawide  ])olice 
service  programs  in  the  Baltimore  re- 
gion." Cited  as  lending  them.sclves  to 
areawide  performance  were  personnel 
management  services,  and  planning  and 
research  activities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  plans  to  act  on 
the  recommendations  I  have  mentioned, 
and  that,  therefore,  st<-ps  are  already 
being  taken  to  place  this  accncy  in  an 
excellent  po.sition  to  receive  and  utilize 
efficiently  Federal  planning  and  program 
grants. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Wa-shineton  Council 
of  Governments,  for  its  part,  lias  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  regional  public  safety  programs.  Most 
of  the  existing  programs  are  conducted 
by  the  Regional  Police  Chiefs"  Commit- 
tee, the  membership  of  which  is  made 
up  by  the  law  enforcement  officers  from 
the  following  organizations: 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

Arhngton  County,  Va  ,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Alexandria.  Va..  Police  Department. 
City   of  Fairfax,   Va.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

City  of  Palls  Church.  Vp.,  Police  De- 
partment. 

City  of  Grecnbelt,  Md  ,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Montgomerv-  County.  Md..  Police  De- 
Ijartment. 

Prince  CJeorgc's  County.  Md.,  Police 
Department. 

Prince  William  County.  Va..  .sherilT's 
ofSce. 

City  of  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  Police  De- 
partment. 

U.S.  Park  Police. 
Capitol  Police  Department. 
Washington   National   Airport    Police 
Department. 

U.S.  Military-  Police. 
The  Maryland  State  police. 
The  Virginia  State  Police. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  In\estigation. 
The  U.S.  Secret  Service. 
International  A.ssociation  of  Chief.s  of 
Police. 

This  Regional  Police  Chiefs'  Commit- 
tee has  formed  standing  subcommittees 
concerned  with  such  problems  as  inter- 
jurisdictional communications,  intel- 
ligence exchange,  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities. It  has  also  initiated  regional 
police  teletype  and  radio  .systems  which 
make  possible  the  rapid  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  law  enforcement  units, 
received  and  reviewed  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  area  police  training,  and.  in  coop- 
eration with  the  FBI.  initiated  the  joint 
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release  of  quarterly  police  statistics  for 
all  area  police  departments. 

To  my  mind,  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  both  the  Baltimore  and  the 
Washington  regional  agencies  is  con- 
siderable Congress  would  be  making  a 
ercat  mistake  to  Ignore  the  groundwork 
in  law  enforcement  that  has  already 
been  laid  by  these  bodies  and  others  like 
c;.em  across  the  Nation. 

I  realize  the  need,  of  course,  for  addi- 
tional financial  and  program  commit- 
ments from  local  units  of  government  to 
fully  carry  out  a  law-enforcement  pro- 
gram of  the  magnitude  envisioned  in  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crirpe  Control  Act. 
Local  governments  cannot  expect  the 
Federal  Goven-iment  to  undenvrite  the 
whole  burden.  My  point,  however,  is  sim- 
plv  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son, in  my  State  at  least,  why  local, 
metropolitan  and  State  law  enforcement 
and  crtminal  justice  planning  cannot 
prxeed  concurrently.  I  urge,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  reject  any  attempt  to  bar 
local  and  regional  agencies  from  receiv- 
ini?  direct  law-enforcement  assistance 
grants. 

Mr  DIRK3EN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  rem.atning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Does  the  Senator  from 
M.irvland  have  tmie? 

\I-  T^'DINGS.  I  have  2  minutes. 
T;ie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  Lime'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  when  the  time  is  yielded 
back,  a  motion  to  table  will  be  made.  I 
trust  it  will  be  voted  down  by  a  resound- 
im;  vote.  If  it  is.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  still,  then, 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment.  But  he  cannot 
do  It  until  the  time  goes  back. 

I  have  probably  used  up  my  60  seconds, 
and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mary- 
land ha^  120  seconds:  so  when  he  uses 
it.  that  is  all  there  is. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated,  it  is 
my  intention,  although  I  dislike  to  do  so. 
to  move  to  table,  for  this  reason:  Two  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  have  to 
catch  a  plane.  They  have  been  waiting 
here  for  this  vote.  At  the  present  time, 
unfortunately  for  our  side,  we  have  14 
Senators  away. 

This  is  an  important  vote.  I  think 
these  Senators  are  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it.  I  wculd  be  happy  to 
ha\e  an  up-or-down  vote  now,  but  it  Is 
impossible  under  the  circumstances.  I 
hate  to  move  to  table,  because  I  think  it 
is  not  a  good  motion  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
but  I  have  no  alternative.  It  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  this  section;  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  asked  me  to 
present  the  case:  so  I  therefore  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aiireeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  On  this  question,  the 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  aflBrmative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ml.s.souri  [Mr.  Long!  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  busine.ss. 

I  ahso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  LMr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruening].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
HoLLiNcsl.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  KennedyI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy  1, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  MondaleI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
LiNGs].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea. '  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening  I.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan]  is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If    present    and    voting,    the    Senator 
.from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan!  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    California     [Mr.    KtJCHEL] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


Jordan.  N  C. 

Piistore 

Smith 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Sparkman 

Long.  La. 

Percy 

Stennla 

Miller 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

Moss 

Randolph 

Tower 

Miindt 

Russell 

Williams,  Del. 

Murphy 

Scott 

Young,  N.  Dak 
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YEAS— 30 

Bayh 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Spong 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Symington 

Gore 

Mclntyre 

Ts'dings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J 

Hartke 

Monroney 
NAYS— i8 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Fong 

Allott 

Cotton 

Grlffln 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Baker 

Dlrksen 

Hatfield 

Bennett 

Dominlck 

Hay  den 

Boggs 

Eastland 

Hlckenlooper 

Brooke 

Ellendeor 

Hill 

Carlson 

Ervln 

Hruska 

Case 

Fannin 

Javita 

PRE.SENT   AND    GIV^NG    A   LIVE   PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
NOT  VOTING — 21 

Bartlett  Jordan,  Idaho  Mondale 

Church  Kennedy,  Mass.  Montoya 

Clark  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Morse 

Dodd  Kuchel  Morton 

Gruening  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Harris  McCarthy  TiJmadge 

Hollings  McGovern  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Tydings'  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
DiRKSiN's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  rccon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  P.'^STORE  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  clerk  will  not  proceed 
with  the  reading  until  there  is  quiet  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  12.  strike  out  through  page 
9,  line  19,  and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  66 2 i  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  make  grants  tinder 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  he  allo- 
cated by  the  administration  among  the 
States  which  have  qualified  to  receive  such 
grants  according  to  their  respective  popula- 
tions for  use  by  each  State's  planning  ngency 
or  units  of  general  local  government,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(bl  33 '3  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  make  grants  under  this  part 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration among  qualifying  States  or 
among  qualifying  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment according  to  such  criteria  as  the 
administration  .shall  determine." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  himself':' 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  rcccgnizcd 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUT\'.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order':' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  block 
grants  can  make  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  improved  law  enforcement;  at  the 
same  ti.me  they  can  do  much  to  create  a 
new  and  vital  role  for  State  government 
in  our  federal  system.  For  both  of  these 
reasons,  I  believe  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom calls  for  us  to  endorse  this  important 
concept. 

But  there  are  other  factors  to  consider 
as  well.  There  is  an  obvious  insensitivity 
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to  the  var>-ing  needs  of  different  States  in 
a  block  grant  scheme  which  is  tied  ex- 
clusively to  the  relative  ix)pulations  of  the 
States.  This  single  criterion,  though 
it  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity,  has 
the  vice  of  ignoring  a  central  truth:  That 
population  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  meas- 
ure of  the  needs  of  any  State  for  assist- 
ance in  this  field.  Crime  rates  vary,  the 
capabilities  of  police  vary,  the  financial 
capacities  of  States  vary — and  all  these 
and  many  other  factors  affect  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  different  States. 

Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
sound  case  can  be  made  for  direct  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  to  local 
units  of  government. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led 
me  to  devote  much  time  to  devising  a 
suitably  flexible  .system  of  grants  to  meet 
these  diverse  lequirements.  These  factors 
are  recognized  in  the  text  of  amendment 
715  by  its  provisions  for  most  funds  to  be 
spent  at  the  local  level,  even  when  chan- 
neled to  the  States  as  block  grants.  In 
addition  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  reserves  15 
percent  of  total  funds  under  this  program 
for  allocation  by  the  law  enforcement 
administration  at  its  discretion.  This  is 
an  admirable  attempt  to  build  certain 
flexibility  into  the  grant  mechanism. 

However,  in  my  studied  opinion,  some- 
what more  flexibility  is  desirable.  I  have 
been  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  I  be- 
lieve there  may  well  be  cases  in  which 
direct  Federal  grants  to  local  units  of 
government  would  be  lielpful. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois knows  from  my  discussions  with  him 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I 
have  tried  to  devise  a  new  set  of  criteria 
to  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  while  re- 
taining a  built-in  preference  for  grants 
to  encourage  development  of  State  capa- 
bilities for  law  enforcement.  There  have 
appeared  certain  problems  with  adding 
more  criteria  to  the  single  standard  of 
l^opulation  proposed  in  amendment  715. 
For  tlris  reason  I  have  concluded  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  meet  the  mixed 
and  divergent  requirements  in  this  field 
is  to  allocate  mo.st  of  the  funds  to  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  ix)pu- 
lations,  but  to  reserve  a  substantial  por- 
tion to  be  allocated  either  to  the  States 
or  t-o  local  units  of  government  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  administer- 
ing body. 

To  accomplish  this,  my  amendment  to 
the  pending  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
vides that  6623  percent  of  the  action 
funds  should  be  allocated  as  block 
prants  to  the  States,  but  that  33 » 3  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  he  resei-ved  for 
allocation  as  the  law-enforcement  ad- 
ministration shall  decide. 

This  is  a  aood- faith  attempt  to  reach 
common  ground  for  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  m  expandin.u  the  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  sound  law  enforcement.  I 
believe  that  the  allocation  formula 
which  I  advocate  fairly  serves  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  supporters  of  the 
block  grant  amendment  offered  by  my 
respected  leader  and  the  supporters  of 
title  I  lu  its  present  form. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  follow  its  cus- 
tomary- instinct  to  approve  reasonable 
and  workable  compromi.se.  I  hope  that 


my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle 
will  recognize  this  proposal  as  such  a 
compromise  and  that  they  will  pass  it 

with  a  solid  majority.         

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
BuRDKK  in  the  chain  .  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  a  State 
is  the  No.  1  law-enforcement  officer  of 
the  State.  He  even  has  power  to  bring 
out  the  National  Guard  and  to  do  many 
other  things.  He  can  remove  a  county 
attorney  if  he  wishes.  And  he  is  the  No.  1 
officer. 

Well,  47  Governors  have  !J;one  for  this 
block  grant  idea  and  do  not  want  to  see 
it  watered  down.  Tlie  National  A.s.socia- 
tion  of  State  Attorneys  General  have 
been  in  favor  of  it.  But  the  amendment 
now  pending  proixjses  to  change  this 
ratio  on  grants  from  85-15  to  662;,-33'3. 
What  does  it  do?  It  just  puts  more 
ix)wer  back  in  the  hands  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  And  I  am  not  about  to  see 
Ramsey  Clark  handle  S500  million,  be- 
cause this  law-enforcement  assistance 
division,  as  the  bill  says,  would  be  under 
his  authority. 

So  you  want  to  water  this  down?  Well, 
you  will  be  watering  down  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  very  place  where  you  have 
to  get  it,  and  that  is  at  the  local  level, 
at  the  grassroots.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  requires  me  to  .say  anything  more, 
because  it  is  going  to  impair  the  whole 
block  grant  idea.  And  if  we  want  to  get 
something  done  in  this  demanding,  com- 
pelling field,  the  time  is  right  now.  and 
not  to  impair  this  amendment — which 
was  not  tabled  a  little  while  ago— by 
changing  these  ratios  and  letting  them 
set  at  85-15  percent. 

What  an  amazinc  thing.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  House  originally  brought  in  a 
bill  in  which  it  said  the  localities  can  of- 
fer a  plan,  but  it  has  to  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. And  then,  lo  and  behold,  they  said 
the  Governor  can  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve. He  has  the  iwwer  to  evaluate. 
That  is  the  language  that  they  sent  to 
the  Senate?  What  does  it  amount  to? 
Why,  he  can  sit  at  his  desk  in  the  guber- 
natorial mansion,  look  at  it.  and  his  risi- 
bilities rise,  and  he  gets  angrier  by  the 
minute;  but  he  does  not  have  5  cents 
worth  of  authority.  Yet.  he  is  the  num- 
ber one  law-enforcement  man  in  that 
State. 

So  it  is  important,  in  the  interest  of 
this  State-Federal  partnership  and  in 
the  interest  of  retrieving  a  little  of  this 
State  tx)wer.  in  the  wave  of  growing 
federalism,  that  this  be  kept  where  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  without  further  im- 
pairment. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 
Mr.  President.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
we  want  law  enforcement  at  the  local 
level,  at  the  grassroots  level,  as  he  said. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  my  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  The  85-15  formula,  which 
the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
amendment  has  devised,  only  gives  15- 
perccnt   flexibility,  which  can   be  used 


either  for  the  States  of  for  the  local 
municiiwlitles,  the  local  grassroot  gov- 
ernment. Under  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, there  would  be  33 '3  percent  that 
could  be  used. 

Certainly,  the  grassroots  local  govern- 
ment is  not  the  State  goveinment.  That 
is  the  municipal  government  All  I  am 
proposing  in  this  amendment  is  to  make 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  those 
funds,  .so  that  the  33 '3  percent  can  be 
used  cither  for  the  States  or  for  the 
municipalities. 

We  certainly  know,  and  my  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  cited,  what 
the  Governors  of  this  country  want. 
But  I  believe  we  must  also  give  consid- 
eration to  what  the  mayors  of  the  coun- 
try want.  They  have  ver>'  serious  law- 
enforcement  problems  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  mayors  want  some  flexibility. 
They  do  not  want  merely  15  percent, 
all  of  which  they  may  not  he  entitled 
to  at  all.  In  .some  States  they  might  be 
bypa.s.sed.  and  no  funds  would  go  to  the 
municipalities  where  the  money  is  ac- 
tually needed. 

We  need  to  upgrade  the  local  ixjlice 
departments  in  this  country.  Wc  need 
better  qualified  policemen.  We  need  bet- 
ter equipment  in  these  municipalities. 

Now.  I  am  i)hilo.soiJhically  attuned  to 
the  concept  of  block  grants.  I  have  said 
that.  And  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  that  respect.  The  only 
thing  I  am  i)roix).sing  is  that  the  85-15 
distribution  is  not  the  best  distribution 
we  can  achieve  at  this  time  which  will 
as!;ure  municipal  governments,  '/rass- 
root  local  law-enforcement  agencies,  suf- 
ficient funds  that  they  would  need. 

As  to  the  statement  about  Ram.sey 
Clark.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  incumbent  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  consider  the  man  who  presently 
occupies  the  job.  Someone  else  may  be  in 
that  job  in  1969. 1  do  not  know.  The  voters 
of  this  country  will  determine  that. 

But  I  certainly  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministrative coun.sel  that  is  tirovided  for 
in  the  bill,  under  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  could  be 
given  the  authority  to  .see  where  this 
money  might  be  needed.  We  need  this 
flexibility.  I  do  not  believe  that  ix)pula- 
tion  should  be  the  only  criterion.  Some 
of  the  larger  States  have  the  best  police 
departments.  If  you  proceed  entirely  on 
population,  that  would  mean  that  the 
money  would  be  given  to  the  larger 
States  with  the  best  i>olice  departments. 
What  about  the  .smaller  States  that  have 
ixjor  ix)licc  departments  but  do  not  have 
much  population?  Tliey  may  need  more 
money.  "The  State  of  Nebraska  may  need 
more  money  than  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  example,  because  the  State  of  New 
York  may  have  better  law  enforcement 
than  the  State  of  Nebraska.  So  I  believe 
that  the  criterion  of  population  is  not 
the  best  criterion  at  this  time. 

I  ijelieve  that  my  proposal  is  vei-y  rea- 
sonable and  ver>-  .sound.  It  is  not  jast  a 
compromise,  laecause  I  am  not  trying  to 
make  a  compromise  t>etween  those  in  fa- 
vor of  title  I  and  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  believe  my  pro- 
posal is  a  sound,  reasonable  approach  to 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
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countn'-  I  urge  aga;n  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  consider  that  in  the  vote 
upon  this  amendment. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ne**-  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  am  also 
a  former  attorney  general  of  my  State. 
I  voted  with  the  majority  in  respect  of 
tabling;  and  I  want  very  much,  If  I  can, 
to  vote  on  this  block  grant  question  af- 
finnatively. 

But  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this  fact: 
The  Senator  from  Illmois  has  said,  '"Do 
not  water  it  down."  Well,  it  is  watered 
down.  He,  himself,  watered  it  down  be- 
cause he  recognized  the  situation.  He 
watered  it  down  by  15  percent.  The  oth- 
er body,  in  the  vote  of  which  he  spoke, 
watered  it  down  by  25  percent.  If  that 
i.s  the  argument  to  be  used,  it  gets  to  be 
a  hi.i,'hly  technical  argument. 

The  reason  why  33 '  .j  percent  is  needed, 
in  that  order  of  magnitude,  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  cities  which  wall  not 
necessarily  prosper  as  much  as  they 
need.  That  is  where  the  really  burgeon- 
in?  crime  "is. 

Mr.  President.  15  percent  will  prob- 
ably be  devoted  largely  to  experimental 
Ideas.  If  I  were  the  Attorney  General, 
that  is  what  I  would  do.  But  33'/ 3  per- 
cent gets  to  be  an  appreciable  amount 
and  a  grant  can  really  be  moved  to  sup- 
plement effectively  the  policing  in  some 
of  the  major  cities,  which  is  so  badly 
needed. 

The  entire  concept  of  block  grants  in 
this  area  is  justified.  It  is  not  a  precedent 
for  me  for  I  have  so  moved  with  respect 
to  education,  poverty,  and  other  matters. 
However,  with  respect  to  crime,  I  think  it 
is  a  State  responsibility  and  that  it  is 
uniquely  a  State  responsibility. 

As  with  any  program,  we  should  see 
how  well  th?  States  do.  We  put  some 
heavy  criteria  on  them.  A  good  deal  of 
thi3  money  will  not  be  used  at  all  if  State 
plans  do  not  adequately  satisfy  V^t  cri- 
teria of  the  Attorney  General.  Section 
509  of  this  biU  makes  that  clear. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  feel  strongly 
about  the  tabling  and  who  have  just  been 
defeated.  I  thiiik  if  thej*  push  this  mat- 
ter to  the  ultimate  point  they  will  lose 
totally.  This  is  a  way  m  which  they  can 
get  a  fair  compromise  which  gives  some 
consideration  to  that  point  of  view. 

As  I  have  said.  I  was  a  law  enforce- 
n-.ent  officer,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Brooke  1 .  and  I  un- 
derstand some  of  the  enormous  problems 
of  the  cities.  I  see  a  new  program  with 
criteria  which  migiit  not  be  met: 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  judicious 
compromise  by  making  it  one-third  to 
two-thirds  and  we  can  change  it  later,  if 
necessary.  Two-thirds  is  a  very  substan- 
tial portion  and  will  honor  the  idea  that 
this  program  may  leave  something  to  be 
desired  and  some  flexibility  would  be 
permitted  in  the  way  of  two-thirds. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  again  that  we  cannot  talk  about 
watering  it  down;  it  has  been  watered 
down.  The  House  of  Representatives 
made  it  25  percent,  which  is  generally 
available,  and  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment himself  made  it  15  percent. 

I  hope  the  friends  of  recent  efforts  in 
this  area  on  both  sides  support  the 
amendment. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  former  Governor  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  be- 
tween giving  the  power  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  under  this  bill  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  separate  Governors  of  the  different 
States.  I  propose  that  the  power  be  given 
to  the  Governors.  I  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  my  belief  that  the  Governors  are  more 
intimately  informed  about  the  problems 
of  law  enforcement  within  their  States. 

Aside  from  the  political  aspects  of  the 
Lssue  of  whether  the  Governors  will  be 
dominated  by  politics  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  be  dominated  by  politics,  I 
take  no  position. 

I  am  opposed  to  centralism.  If  central- 
ism is  to  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  tiie  past,  we  will  have  a  monolithic 
Government  in  the  United  States.  The 
basis  of  our  strength  as  a  Government 
has  been  not  centralism  but  Goveinment 
divided  among  50  States  of  the  Nation. 
Thus.  I  propose  that  in  whatever  we  do 
it  shall  be  against  centralizing  the  power 
of  Government  in  a  few  people  in  Wash- 
ington. Distribute  the  power  as  widely  as 
it  can  be  distributed.  Distribute  it  to 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States.  Do  not 
put  it  in  one  man.  the  head  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice.  When  you  put  it  in 
50  men.  you  are  more  likely  to  achieve 
a  composite  judgment  that  will  be  fair 
to  all  tlie  people  of  the  Nation. 

If  all  of  the  power  is  put  in  one  man. 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  political  motivations  and, 
with  that  domination,  justice  will  not  be 
done. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  sort  of  ambiguous 
way  about  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Now  I  wish  to  speak  more  directly. 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  United  States  in  everytliing  he  has 
done  indicates  that  he  has  been  moti- 
vated by  political  considerations. 

We  have  on  the  Mall  what  has  been 
euphoniously  identified  as  "Resurrection 
City."  My  understanding  is  that  today 
125  members  of  this  hallowed,  sacred 
city,  have  established  themselves  in  the 
Rayburn  Building.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

They  were  told  to  move.  They  refused 
to  move.  The  time  will  come  when  Res- 
urrection City  wiU  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Interior  Department  was  of  the 
belief  that  we  would  escape  trouble  by 
allowing  them  to  bring  their  habitations 
to  the  Mall.  They  did  not  dare  face  up  to 
the  problem.  They  felt;  Let  them  be  there 
temporarily  and  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  obediently  and  supinely  move 
out.  That  time  has  not  come.  It  will  come, 
but  I  state  with  the  greatest  belief  in  the 
positiveness  of  my  judgment  that  when 
they  are  told  to  move  out  they  will  not 


do  It.  and  then  will  come  the  crucial  pe- 
riod of  what  our  Government  will  do. 

Do  not  give  to  one  man.  the  Attorney 
General  of  tiie  United  States,  the  power 
to  distribute  the^e  moneys.  Do  not  give 
him  that  great  force,  that  he  shall  decide. 
Give  It  to  50  men,  the  Governors  of  the 
50  States. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senatrir  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
strongly  support  tlie  provisions  of  S.  917 
which  would  pi'ovide  financial  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  systems  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  Federal  Government 
is  in  many  ca.ses  the  best  and  sometimes 
the  only  source  of  large  revenues  througli 
which  great  national  programs  can  be 
financed. 

Small  cities  also  need  help.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  amendment  of 
tlie  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
which  would  greatly  restrict  the  funds 
that  can  go  to  the  smaller  cit.es.  I  point 
out  that  Cambridge.  Md.,  has  had  riot 
after  riot,  and  perliaps  more  violence  and 
burning  than  any  other  place  in  the 
Nation.  Yet  with  money  going  to  only 
the  big  cities,  countless  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  communities  in  the  United 
States  would  be  denied  any  benefit  from 
the  bill  whatever. 

For  many  years  rivers  and  harbors 
projects,  agricultural  piice  supports,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  airport  and 
highway  construction  have  been  financed 
largely  out  of  Federal  funds.  In  recent 
times.  Federal  aid  for  medical  care  and 
education  have  been  adopted  in  large 
part  because  adequate  funds  simply  do 
not  exist  in  some  or  all  of  our  States. 

Our  cilsis  in  law  enforcement  today 
is  partly  a  result  of  the  financial  strain 
wliich  many  cities  and  States  work  un- 
der. The  job  of  the  cop  on  the  beat  has 
seldom  been  rewai-ding,  but  in  recent 
times,  particularly  in  large  cities,  it  has 
become  an  extremely  dangerous  job  and 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  well- 
qualified  police  officers  has  been  a  full- 
time  pursuit. 

Ln  order  to  get  tlie  kind  of  men  w-e 
want  in  our  police  forces,  more  money 
must  be  made  available  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  I  congratulate  our  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  reporting  a  bill 
wliich  will  go  far  to  establish  new  pro- 
gressive programs  locally,  financed  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  the  ixilicy 
of  local  law  enforcement.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  our  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  leaders  to 
surrender  the  local  autonomy  of  police 
power  to  any  form  or  fashion  of  a  na- 
tional police  force.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance .Administration,  and  State  and 
local  police  authorities. 

I  believe  that  both  the  Federal  and 
State  govermnents  can  benefit  through 
mutual  assistance  and  advisement. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cooper- 
ation between  Federal  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  past.  I  am 
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sure  that  title  I  of  S.  917  will  strengthen 
the  relationship  wiiile  preserving  respec- 
tive areas  of  police  authority. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  conditions  where 

Congress  would  wisely  invade  the  pre- 
rogatives of  local  police  authority  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  times  of  extreme 
difficulty,  such  as  a  riot,  the  executive  au- 
thoiity  of  the  State  is  always  able  to  call 
in  the  Stale  National  Guard  for  duty. 
If  a  situation  is  out  of  control,  the  State 
may  request  Federal  assistance;  but  we 
should  never  go  further  than  that. 

The  monstrous  nature  of  a  police  state 
or  a  big  brother  peering  into  and  con- 
trolling the  lives  of  private  citizens  is 
too  well  and  too  frequently  exemplified 
in  other  nations  for  America  to  permit 
the  growth  of  such  a  totally  foreign  con- 
cept of  law  enforcement  in  this  great 
free  Nation. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  turmoil.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  experienced  the 
sadness  and  deprivation  caused  by  na- 
tional depres.sion  or  world  war.  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  our  people  today  is  im- 
possible to  imderstand.  The  spread  of 
violence  indicat*>s  not  only  di.s.satisfaction 
with  social  and  economic  jiroblems.  but  a 
reckless  de.sire  to  bring  havoc  upon  inno- 
cent citizens,  businessmen,  private 
homes,  and  American  life  generally. 

Some  say  that  the  iiTe.sponsible  arson- 
ist or  looter  has  nothing  to  lose  by  throw- 
ing a  brick,  lighting  a  fire,  or  s-tealing  a 
suit  of  clothes.  They  are  dead  wrong. 
They  have  eveiTthinu  to  lose.  Rt'ason  and 
patience  and  common  understanding  will 
be  ovenvhelmed  by  fear  and  hatred  if 
blind  violence  against  .society  continues. 
Absolutely  nothing  can  be  gained  by  such 
lawlessness. 

Our  great  national  effort  to  achieve 
social  and  economic  justice  for  all  of  our 
citizens  will  ^rmd  to  a  tragic  halt  if  reck- 
less, lawless  behanor  continues. 

Tlie  hungr>-  wnll  not  be  fed.  the  leno- 
rant  will  not  be  educateti.  the  downtrod- 
den will  not  be  lifted  up  if  our  local. 
Stat^e,  and  National  Governments  have  to 
si>end  all  their  time  fighting  fires  and 
arresting  looters.  There  could  be  no 
greater  tragedy  for  our  Nation  than  to 
put  to  the  acid  test  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  the  Government  to  put  down 
not  or  insurrection. 

America  does  not  want  martial  law: 
it  IS  as  alien  to  our  concept  as  nazism 
or  communism.  But  we  will  iiave  it  if  the 
only  alternative  is  riothig,  burning,  and 
kjoting.  We  must  not  be  backed  to  the 
wall  to  make  that  cruel  choice. 

We  must  maintain  an  orderly  .society 
and  resolve  our  domestic  problems.  We 
must  have  the  patience,  fortitude,  and 
willingness  to  achieve  that  ob.iective.  The 
improvement  of  our  local  police  forces 
by  providing  better  training,  better  edu- 
cation, and  the  most  modern  methods  of 
criminology  and  penology  is  a  vitally 
important  part  of  that  effort. 

If  Americans  know  that  they  will  be 
protected,  that  there  will  be  a  cop  on  the 
beat,  they  will  be  willing  to  come  out 
from  behind  locked  doors  and  .speak  to 
their  neighbors. 

If  the  hoodlum  knows  that  he  goes  to 
jail  if  he  throws  a  brick  through  a  win- 
dow, the  incidence  of  crime  and  violence 
will   diminish.   The   peculiar   attraction 


of  civil  disobedience  will  fade  in  the 
minds  of  many  young  people  who  do  not 
understand  its  grave  consequences. 

We  must  re-create  the  atmosphere 
where  people  are  able  to  walk  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  tow  ns.  If  we  accomplish 
that,  the  willingness  of  Americans  to  visit 
with  their  neighbors  near  and  far  and 
to  lend  a  helping  liand  will  once  again 
characterize  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  which 
the  Senate  has  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  know  the  needs 
of  our  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  restore  lav,^  and  order  in  our 
cities  and  across  the  Nation.  I  finnly  and 
wholeheartedly  support  responsible  pro- 
posals to  accomplish  that  great  objec- 
tive. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  carefully 
consider  the  wisdom  of  any  proposal 
which  may  contravene  ancient  traditions 
of  freedom  in  our  private  lives  or  which 
will  lead  to  disunity  or  inconsistency  in 
the  State  or  Federal  laws  which  govern 
our  Nation.  The  American  people  are  too 
dedicated  to  our  free  and  democratic 
traditions  to  ignore  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  such  proposals. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  title  I  remain  as  it  is.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  vote  taken  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  it  is  clear  that  It  will  be 
changed.  In  light  of  that  fact.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
those  who  bemoan  centralism  in  Wash- 
ington so  often  argue  for  it  in  State  cap- 
itals at  the  expen.se  of  local  govern- 
ments. I  have  hstened  to  the  argument 
this  afternoon  and  have  been  impressed 
by  one  thing  above  all;  namely,  that  so 
niuch  of  the  argimient  is  not  addressed 
to  the  bill  as  now  written. 

Earlier  this  week,  we  adopted  a  pop- 
ulation limitation  which  would  control 
the  dividing  line  between  State-con- 
trolled programs  and  local-controlled 
programs.  As  a  result  of  that  amend- 
ment, under  the  bill  as  now  written,  in 
title  I  as  it  stands.  95  i>ercent  of  local 
government  in  this  coimtry  will  get  as- 
sistance only  through  Stato  govern- 
ments. But.  what  we  are  talking  about. 
with  the  Dirksen  amendment,  is  the 
other  5  percent.  Tliat  other  5  percent, 
Mr.  President,  includes  those  large  met- 
ropolitan population  areas  of  this  coun- 
try where  the  problem  exists.  Anyone 
reading  the  newspapers  for  the  past  2 
years  knows  that  it  exists  there,  and  ex- 
ists in  a  form  which  brooks  no  delay. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  what  we  would 
be  doing  in  5  percent  of  the  communities 
which  are  the  object  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  would  be  to  take  control 
away  from  them  at  a  time  when  they 
need  it.  in  a  field  where  they  have  dem- 
onstrated the  capacity  to  work,  and  in 
a  field  where  they  now  have  the  respon- 
sibility because  of  the  failure  of  the 
States  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  builds  in  delays, 
if    we    leave    the    responsibilty    to    the 


SUles.  Under  the  block  grant  amend- 
ment, a  State  will  have  6  months  to  ap- 
ply for  a  planning  grant  and  6  more 
months  to  produce  a  statewide  plan  to 
qualify  for  action  grants. 

So  that  will  mean  an  entire  year  w  hich 
may  be  wasted  before  substantial  funds 
will  be  available  to  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  those  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed,  we  are  told  by  the  sjKjnsors  of 
the  bill,  now. 

We  are  asked  to  make  the  federal 
system  work,  not  only  at  the  Federal 
level,  not  only  at  the  State  level  but  aLso 
at  the  local  level.  It  is  there  that  we 
need  participation  by  local  citizens,  par- 
ticipation by  local  leaders,  participation 
by  local  political  institutions;  and  in 
these  great  metropolitan  areas  the  re- 
sponsibility for  law  enforcement  now 
rests  m  local  leaders  and  in  local  govern- 
ment. The  Dirksen  amendment  would 
not  bypa.ss  those  in.stitutions  in  the  areas 
where  the  great  problems  now  exist. 

It  IS  for  these  rea.sons  that  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke),  not  as  a  .substitute  for  title  I 
as  it  stands  now — becau.se  I  would  prefer 
that — but  as  a  preferable  alternative  to 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  given  as  telling  an 
argument — not  only  for  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  but  also,  really,  for  support  of 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  writter^ — as  the 
Senate  is  going  to  hear. 

The  problem  exists  where  the  popula- 
tion is.  Indeed,  as  all  of  us  know,  like  it 
or  not.  we  are  talking  about  metropoli- 
tan areas,  which  have  a  greater  popula- 
tion and.  really,  more  responsibility  and 
are  more  conversant  with  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  of  crime  than  exists  in  many 
of  our  entire  States. 

For  us  to  deny  the  emphasis  which  the 
bill  now  places,  even  as  a  second  best 
effort 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Massachusetts  yield   me   30 
seconds? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30   additional   seconds   to   the   Senator 

from  Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  States  deny 
recognizing  the  responsibility  as  it  exists 
today. 

I  salute  my  colleague  from  Maine  and 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
it  were  not  necessary  for  us  to  retreat, 
because  we  have  to  solve  the  problem 
w^here  it  exists:  namely,  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas,  where  it  is  much 
more  grave  than  in  the  smaller  areas. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  and 
one- hair  minutes  remain. 

Mr    BROOKE    Mr    President,  I  yield 
1  riinute  to  tae  Senator  from  Mar>'Iand. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  1 
minute 

Mr  T\TDINGS  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
.speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.^.f .;  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
have  very  eloquently  stated  their  points. 
For  the  benefit  of  Senators.  90  percent 
of  all  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
United  States  today  are  local  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Seventy-two  percent 
of  all  the  fimds  expended  are  for  local 
l.r.s   enforcement. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Brooke  amend- 
.m- :.:  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
Dirksen  amendment  were  to  stand  as  is, 
•;\  ithout  any  alteration. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  mmut«  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr'-m  Montana  is  recognized  for  1 
m.mute 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
think  that  the  localities  should  have 
some  consideration  in  this  bill  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  power  should  not  be 
delegated  to  the  State  Governors. 

I  wish  that  the  Brooke  amendment 
went  a  little  bit  further;  but  it  appears 
that  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting 
anr-vhere.  this  is  the  best  vehicle  which 
can  be  used. 

Senators  may  recall  that  my  colleague. 
Mr  Metcalf,  and  I  successfully  pressed 
an  amendment  to  title  I  that  would  re- 
duce the  requirement  of  a  50.000  popula- 
tion to  25.000  so  far  as  the  local  mu- 
nicipalities' entitlement  was  concerned. 
We  offered  that  amendment  because  in 
mv  State,  and  in  most  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  there  are  very  few 
cities  having  a  population  larger  than 
50,000.  In  Montana  we  have  only  two. 
The  smaller  localities  do  need  this  as- 
sistance. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
v,e  are  all  aware  that  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  exist  primarily  in  the 
large  cities  of  this  country. 

I  represent  a  highly  urbanized  State 
containing  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the 
United  States.  I  understand  adequately 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  city  is,  after 
all.  the  corporate  creature  of  the  State. 
The  State  is  fully  competent  to  make 
laws  and  to  enact  constitutional  provi- 
sions regulating  the  activities  of  the 
cities  and  prescribing  the  limits  to  w:hich 
they  can  legislate  and  administer  for 
themselves. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  equality  of  representation  in  our 
State  legislatures  throughout  this  coun- 
ti-y.  So  the  cities  are  adequately  repre- 
sented in  their  State  governments.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  adminis- 


tration of  a  State  is,  then,  going  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  a  city. 

I  think  we  should  vest  as  much  of  this 
discretionary  power  in  the  Govemoi-s  as 
possible  because,  when  you  consider  the 
attitude  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  where  we 
have  an  Attorney  General  who  apolo- 
gizes for  the  law  rather  than  insists  on 
its  strict  enforcement,  I  can  foresee  a 
situation  in  which  cities  which  act  with 
inordinate  restraint  in  law  enforcement 
would  be  rewarded  over  those  which  in- 
sisted on  strict  and  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  law.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  ha.<;  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield,  I  want  to  make  one  observation, 
it  is  this.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
Members  of  Congress  with  smaller  con- 
stituencies in  their  Stater,  than  those 
in  this  body,  who  ought  to  know  more 
about  their  localities  than  we  do.  would 
undertake  by  a  vote  of  377  to  23  to  wnte 
into  this  bill  the  block  grant  proposal 
that  I  submit  today.  That  was  17  ud  1. 
If  that  does  not  have  some  influence  in 
this  body,  I  give  up. 

This  bill  is  going  to  be  in  conference, 
whether  anybody  likes  it  or  not.  because 
it  is  in  the  House  bill  right  now. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  lowa 
[Mr.  Miller  1. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  this  ques- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  some  confusion. 
As  I  understand  the  argument  that  is 
being  made,  it  is  that  with  the  Dirksen 
amendment  untouched,  as  it  is  now,  the 
local  communities  will  not  get  as  mucli 
money  as  they  need.  The  thrust  of  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
seems  to  be  that  we  must  have  tlie  in- 
crease from  15  to  33  percent  for  the  local 
commimities  to  obtain  these  benefits. 

Is  that  a  necessary  result  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  or.  if  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  will  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  have  power  to  see 
to  it  that  the  local  communities  will 
receive  that  help. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  answer  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer is  that  this  puts  totally  unneces- 
sary, arbitrary  power  and  discretion  in 
the'  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  over 
33  percent  of  the  money  instead  of  15 
percent.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  turn  to  the  big 
cities  and  say,  "I  will  give  you  this 
money.  I  will  now  help  you."  It  is  totally 
arbitrary  and  totally  discretionary'. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  this: 
Can  you  imagine  the  Governor  of  a  State 
undertaking  to  let  a  community  go  by 
in  niggardly  fashion  where  there  are 
law  enforcement  problems,  and  not  un- 
dertake to  help  it?  There  is  not  a  locality 
in  the  land  that  is  not  the  creature  of 
an  enabling  act  of  a  legislature  that  was 


signed  by  tlie  Governor.  That  is  the  first 
responsibility.  If  this  program  is  going 
to  be  adequately  planned  and  coordi- 
nated, this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  and  the 
Brooke  amendment  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  MassEichusetts  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents fail  U)  recognize  that  the  85-15 
percent  formula  means  that  the  85  per- 
cent must  go  according  to  jx)pulation. 
There  is  no  discretion.  It  must  be  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  population  is  the 
only  criterion  under  that  formula. 

Under   the   formula   of   two-thirds  to 
one-third,  that  sives  more  flexibility  and 
other  criteria  than   population   can   be 
used — the  quality  of  the  present  police 
force,  the  quality  of  law  enforcement  in 
a  municipality  or  locality,  Tlien  there  is 
discretion  to  give  to  either  the  State  or  .^^^/ 
municipal   government.    If   that   is  not 
provided,  there  will  be  only  15  percent 
which  is  flexible  and  which  can  go  to 
municipalities.  It  does  not  have  to  go 
that  far,  but  only  up  Lo  15  percent. 
I  hope  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  '  PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  aereeing  to   the  amend- 
ment of   the   Senator   from   Ma.'^sachu- 
setts  I  Mr.  Brooke  i  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr,  Dirksent. 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mis.'iouri 
iMr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  amiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
.■Ma.^ka  i  Mr.  Bartlett!,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho   I  Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   iMr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  .-Maska    Mr,  GRfENiNGi,  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Oklahoma    IMr.    Harris  1.   the 
Senatoi'  from  .Arizona    Mr.  HavdenI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsl,  liie  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KENNEDY],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  :  Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota   IMr.  McCarthy!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovern  1. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr. 
MoNTOYA].    the    Senator    from    Oregon 
IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Y.-.RBGROrGH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ;  Mr.  Young  1  are  necessarily  absent. 
I   further   announce   that,   if   present 
and   voting,    the   Senator   from    Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett!.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts      [Mr.     Kennedy],     the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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[Mr.  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HollincsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  'yea,*'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Ku- 
CHELl  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton  1   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Jord.anI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

I  No.  156  Leg  I 
YEAS— 33 


from    New    York    may 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  VV.  Va. 

Case 

Dodd 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Ciutis 

Dirksen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 


Bartlett 

Cannon 

Cliurcli 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hollings 


Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spont; 

Stcnnis 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.Dak. 
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Smathers 
Talmadge 
Y;uborou;;h 
Yoiuif,  Ohio 


Hart  Moss 

Hartke  Muskie 

Hatfleld  Ntl.soii 

Inoxiye  Post  ore 

Jackson  Pell 

Javlts  Proxmlre 

Ma^nuson  Randolph 

Mansfield  Riblcoff 

McGee  Symington 

Mclntyre  Tydings 

Metcall  Williams,  N.J. 

NAYS— 44 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 

Hansen 

HickerUooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hiuska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

Lon.e.  La. 

McCIellan 

Miller 

Monroney 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING 

Jordan.  Idaho     Montoya 

Kennedy,  Ma.ss.  Morse 

Kennedy,  N.Y'.    Morton 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  to  Mr. 
DiRKSEN's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
Dirksen  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  19.  of  amendment  No.  715. 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ".  plus  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  made  available  by  virtue 
of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 509  to  the  grant  to  any  State." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  tmderstand  that  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 


Tlie    Senator 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand tills  amendment  is  acceptable  to 
the  author  of  the  primary  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen I,  for  this  reason:  It  seeks  to  deal 
with  funds  which  may  be  made  available 
because  a  State  does  not  actually  meet 
the  requirements  of  its  own  plan.  Ac- 
cording U)  the  bill  as  reported,  section  509 
provides  that  funds  may  be  withheld,  but 
it  is  not  made  clear  whether  Uiey  will 
ultimately  be  paid  or  not  paid,  or 
whether  they  would  just  pass  back  into 
the  Treasury. 

This  amendment  projwses  that  such 
funds  as  result  from  the  application  of 
tliat  section  may  l>c  made  available  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  direct  use,  ix-r- 
haps  in  the  State  in  question,  or  ijcrhaps, 
as  exigencies  may  require,  in  other 
States. 

Tins  amendment,  as  I  understand,  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
amendment  would  do  is  keep  the  funds 
available  to  a  State  at  all  times. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  modify  his  amend- 
ment accordingly? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agrcehis  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the 
amendment  No.  715  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  715  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  amended.  On  this  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  TalmadgeI  arc  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  B.\rtlett1,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hol- 
lings], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy ].  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovern  ] ,  the 
Senator  fiom  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mond.\leJ  . 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Mon- 
toya], the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
YarboRoughI  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
1  Mr.  Young  1  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Bartlett  I,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
l?Ar.  Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  IMr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy]. 


and    the    Senator    from    Florida    IMr. 
Smathers  1  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Hollincs)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan!  is  ab- 
sent on  official  busine.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KuciiELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton)  arc  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel!  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  18 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

I  No.    157   L«-R.  1 
Y'EAS-^8 


Aiken 

T.innln 

Mo.s.s 

Allott 

I'ong 

Muiidt 

Anderson 

Orimn 

Murphy 

Haker 

Hansen 

I  "a-store 

Bo_'gs 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Brooke 

HatHeld 

Percy 

Carlson 

Hickcnloopi^r 

Proutv 

C'iise 

Hill 

UU.S.SCII 

Cooper 

Hru.ska 

Scott 

C'otlon 

Javits 

Smith 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

.Sparkmaii 

nirk.sen 

I..ausche 

Stennls 

Dominirk 

I..oni:.  La. 

Tliurmond 

Ea&tland 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

ElleiiUcr 

Miller 

WilliiUO.s.  Del. 

Ervin 

Monroney 
NAYS-  29 

Young.  N.  U.ik 

Bavh 

Havdcn 

Nflson 

Bible 

Holland 

i'dl 

Brewster 

Iiioiiye 

I'roxmire 

Uurdick 

Jackson 

l!;inciolr)h 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Magnu.son 

RiblcoH 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fulbrluht 

McGee 

Tvdlngs 

Go;e 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N  J. 

Hart 

MUikle 

NOT  VOTING 
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Bartlett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Moiitoya 

Beni.ett 

Kennedy.  Ma.ss.  .Morse 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Morton 

Church 

Kuchel 

.Smathers 

Clark 

L<jng.  Mo 

TiJmadge 

Gruenlng 

McCajthy 

Y:irborou;;h 

Harris 

McGovern 

Younp.  Ohio 

HolUngs 

Moi'dale 

So  r^Ir.  Dirksens  amendment  'No. 
715 1,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre:ddent.  I  movt 
10  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  a'jreed  lo. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  movi 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.t.- 
a'-' reed  to. 

MivSCOTT.  Mr.  President,  under  title 
I  "of  3.  917.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  various  Krant  pro- 
grams are  established  to  improve  and 
streii'-thcn  law  enforcement. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  John 
H.  Harris.  Sr..  M.D..  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  regarding 
the  intent  of  this  legislation,  and  specif- 
ically inquiring  if  the  grant  provisions  in 
this  legislation  encompass  funds  to  sup- 
port a  medical  examiner  .system  and  the 
laboratori'  facihties  and  equipment  nec- 
essary under  such  a  system.  Dr.  Harris 
noted  that  the  scientific  sophistication  of 
a  medical  examiner  system  is  extremely 
suitable  to  today's  criminal  investigation 
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needs  and  therefore  of  great  use  in  the 
"deLeotion  of  crime. "  His  concern  was 
that  :he  definition  of  law  enforcement  in 
this  measure,  page  41— "all  activities  per- 
taining to  crime  prevention  or  reduction 
and  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law" — 
may  not  include  the  detection  of  crime. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  I .  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  which  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  and  the  floor  manager  of  S. 
917.  if  he  considers  activities  such  as  the 
medical  examiner  system  which  aid  in 
the  detection  of  crime  as  being  one  of 
the  "activities  pertaining  to  crime  pre- 
vention jr  reduction  and  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law,"  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  "law  enforcement." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  In  my  judgment. 
the  definition  of  law  enforcement  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  does 
include  activities  aimed  at  crime  detec- 
tion such  SLS-  the  medical  examiner  sys- 
tem. Tliere^ore.  the  "planning  grant" 
and  -grants  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses' outlined  in  parts  B  and  C  of  title 
I.  respectively,  would.  I  believe,  authorize 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  type  of  medical 
examiner  system  and  related  facilities 
discus.sed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
wonder  if  I  may  ask  one  final  question? 
Under  part  D  of  title  I— Training,  edu- 
cation, research,  demonstration,  and  spe- 
cial grants — the  stated  purpose — sectiorj. 
401— is  tJ  provide  for  and  encourage 
training,  education,  research,  and  devel- 
opment for  the  purpose  of  improving  law 
enforcement  and  developing  new  meth- 
ods for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime,  and  the  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion of  crimina:s.  In  view  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase  'improving  law  enforcement"  and 
the  specific  reference  to  "detection  and 
apprehension  of  criminals."  am  I  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  medical  L'xaminer 
system  and  facilities  and  operations 
thereunder  arc  encompassed  within  the 
various  provisions  of  section  402  of 
part  D? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Our  whole  purpose  in  enacting  this 
legislation  is  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  entire  law-enforcement  process,  and 
this  surely  includes  all  efforts  that  assist 
us  in  the  area  of  crime  detection. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  correspondence  with  Dr.  John 
Harris  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Pennsylvania  Medici.  Socikiy. 

Lemoyne.  Pa..  February  S.  1J96S. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott.  j 

U.S.  Senate.  ' 

Washtngton,  D.C. 

De.\r  Sen.\tor  Scott.  We  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  your  January  31.  1968 
Newsletter,  and  especially  the  first  paragraph 
dealing  with  •Crime".  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  you  are  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  so-called  "Safe  Streets  Act"  which  is 
currently  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Although  we  have  not  read  the  legislation. 
•3.6  note  that  It  would  provide  federal  funds 
-^j  help  rrUn  local  police  forces,  permit  law 
e:.:orcement  officers  to  question  suspects,  etc. 


Our  interest  in  the  measure  stems  from  an 
effort  which  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  So- 
ciety is  currently  making  here  at  home  to 
create  a  statewide  Medical  Examiner  System. 
As  you  know,  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tional Convention  has  before  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  proposal  to  eliminate  from  the 
liuigiiage  of  the  Constitution  the  word  "cor- 
oner". It  is  this  word  that  has  prevented  the 
state  and  the  larger  municipalities  from  mov- 
ing to  a  Medical  Examiner  System  during  the 
last  several  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  We. 
of  course,  believe  that  a  Medical  Examiner 
System  is  fur  more  scientifically  sophisticated 
and  more  suited  to  todays  criminal  investi- 
gation needs.  Medical  defects  in  the  coroner 
system  violate  cardinal  principles  of  forensic 
medicine  and  pathology,  namely,  that  .i  vio- 
lent death,  regardless  of  its  category,  may 
only  be  revealed  as  such  after  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  the  most  search- 
ing type  of  investigation,  including  chemical, 
histological  and  other  laboratory  examina- 
tions. Aa  further  evidence  of  our  feelings  on 
this  subject,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  presented  by  our  organization  to 
the  Committee  on  Local  Government  of  the 
Constitutional    Convention. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask 
j-ou  if  there  exists  a  possibility  under  your 
proposed  legislation  for  funds  to  support  a 
Medical  Examiner  System  once  attained  in 
our  state,  for.  if  a  Medical  Examiner  System 
is  ultimately  created  for  Pennsylvania,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  toxicologlcal  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, etc.  This  system,  it  seems  to  us.  could 
provide  the  state  with  a  'great  opportunity 
for  training  scientifically  oriented  law-en- 
forcement officials.  If  the  present  bill  does 
not  anticipate  the  above  contingencies,  could 
it  be  amended  to  accommodate  in  both  funds 
and  philosophy  the  moving  throughout  the 
United  States  for  Medical  Examiner  Systems. 
We  would  be  most  pleased  to  talk  with  you 
on  this  subject,  or  to  provide  such  other  col- 
lateral information  as  may  t)e  helpful  to  you. 
P1p:i.>=o  let  us  know  when  we  may  discuss  this. 
Slncerelv, 

John  H.  Harris.  Sr..  M.D 

Pre.<ident. 

March  27.   1968. 
Dr.  John  H.  Harris. 

President.    Pcnnsii'.vania    Medical    Society, 
Lemoyne.    Pa. 

De.ar  Dr.  Harris;  Thank  you  very  much 
for  vour  recent  letter  inquiring  whether  the 
proposed  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Bill  (S.  917)  contemplates  the  funding  of 
facilities  necessary  for  a  Medical  Examiner 
System.  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  took 
this  matter  up  with  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Siubcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures and.  .after  consultation,  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  action  grant  and  the  re- 
search grant  provisions  of  this  legislation 
would  apply  m  this  area. 

In  view  of  your  interest.  I  am  pleased  to 
enclose  copies  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  House- 
passed  Crime  Bill,  and  the  Report  thereon. 
The  reseirch  and  action  grant  provisions 
have  been  appropriately  marked  for  yoiir 
information  The  full  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  currently  taking  up  S.  917.  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  you  informed  of 
the  progress  of  this  legislation  and  any  .<ub- 
stantive  changes  in  the  version  I  have  en- 
closed. 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely. 

HbOH  Scott, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Pennsylvania  Medic ai.  Society, 

Lemoyne.  Pa.,  April  2,   1968. 
Hon.  HvGH  Scott. 
U.S.   Senate. 

Cownittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  replying  to  my  inquiry  con- 
cerning  S-917,   the   proposed   "Safe   Streets 


and  Crime  Control  Bill".  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  "Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures"  agrees  that  the  research 
grant  provisions  of  this  legislation  would  ap- 
ply in  the  area  of  a  Medical  Examiner  System 
in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  read  S-917  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  do  agree  that  certainly  Titles  II 
and  III  would  .seem  to  Indicate  that  federal 
funds  would  be  available  in  this  area.  I 
would.  I  think,  feel  more  .secure  with  the 
language  if  the  words  "crime  detection"  were 
added,  since  the  Medical  Examiner's  function 
is  principally  involved  in  this  :u-ea.  The  sec- 
tions, as  presently  written,  would  seem  to 
apply  to  "law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice".  I  would  certainly  take  your  word  as 
a  lawyer  and  friend  of  Medicine,  but.  agiiln 
I  raise  tlie  question,  having  had  some  experi- 
ence with  Attorney  Generals'  opinions  and 
their  clinging  to  the  "letter  of  the  law". 

Again.  I  wotild  be  pleased  to  have  your 
thoughts  and  instructions  as  to  what  we  m>iy 
do  to  further  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  or 
if  you  think  it  advisable,  have  it  amended  to 
Incorpyorate  our  thoughts. 

Again,    many    thanks,    and    I    trust    all    is 
well  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.   Harris.  Sr  .  M  D., 

President. 

amendment    no.    820 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  820. 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  'oe  .^^tated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  con.scnt  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows; 

On  page  107.  t)etween  lines  4  and  5.  insert 
the  following   new   title: 

"TITLE  VII— UNLAWFUL  POSSESSION  OR 
RECEIPT  OF  FIREARMS 
"Sec.  1201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  receipt,  possession,  or  trans- 
portation of  a  ftrearm  by  felons,  veterans  who 
are  other  than  honorably  discharged,  mental 
Incompetents,  aliens  who  are  illegally  in  the 
country,  and  former  citizens  who  have  re- 
nounced their  citizenship,  constitutes — 

"(li  a  burden  on  commerce  or  threat  af- 
fecting the  free  flow  of  commerce, 

"(2>  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  an  Impediment  or  a  threat  to  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  and  the  free  exercise 
of  a  religion  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"i4i  a  threat  to  the  continued  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Goveriunent  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  goveriunent  of  each 
State  guaranteed  by  article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"SEC.  1202.  (ai  Any  person  who— 
"(1)   has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  a  felony,  or 

"(2)  hrs  been  dlschargeti  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or 

•  (3)  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  Ijeing  mentally  incom- 
petent, or 

"(4)  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  renounced  his  citizenship,  or 
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•'(5)  being  an  alien  Is  illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully In  the  United  States, 
and  who  receives,  possesses,  or  transports  In 
commerce  or  affecting  commerce,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  firearm 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Any  individual  who  to  his  knowledge 
and  while  being  employed  by  any  person 
who — 

"(1)  has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  jKJlltlcal 
subdivision  thereof  of  a  felony,  or 

"(2)  has  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or 

"(3)  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  being  mentally  In- 
competent, or 

"(4)  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  renounced  his  citizenship,  or 

"(5)  being  an  alien  is  illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  such  employment, 
receives,  possesses,  or  transports  in  commerce 
or  affecting  commerce,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  any  lirearm  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  'commerce'  means  travel,  trade,  traf- 
fic, commerce,  transportation,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  States,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State,  or 
between  any  foreign  country  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  and  any  State  cr  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  between  points  In  the 
same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try; 

"(2)  'felony'  means  any  offense  pimlshable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year; 

"(3)  'firearm'  means  any  weapon  (Includ- 
ing a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  is  designed 
to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a 
projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or 
any  firearm  muffler  or  lirearm  silencer;  or 
any  destructive  device.  Such  term  shall  in- 
clude any  handgun,  rifle,  or  shotgun; 

"(4)  'destructive  device"  means  any  ex- 
plosive. Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  gren- 
ade, mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device: 
and  includes  any  type  of  weapon  which  ^^'111 
or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 
any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more  In  diameter; 

"(5)  'handgun'  means  any  pistol  or  re- 
volver originally  designed  to  be  fu-ed  by  the 
\ise  of  a  single  hand  and  which  is  designed 
to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed  cartridge 
ammunition,  or  any  other  firearm  originally 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand; 

"(6)  'shotgun'  means  a  weapon  designed 
or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and  intended 
to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  designed 
or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  shotgun 
shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  hore  either  a 
number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for 
each  single  pull  of  the  trigger; 

"(7)  'rtfle'  means  a  weapon  designed  or  re- 
designed, made  or  remade,  and  intended  to 
be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  designed  or 
redesigned  and  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  metallic 
cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  projectile 
through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  pull  of 
the  trigger. 
"Sec.  1203.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to — 
"(1)  any  prisoner  who  by  reason  of  duties 
connected  with  law  enforcement  has  expressly 
been  entrusted  with  a  firearm  by  competent 
authority  of  the  prison;  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  has  been  pardoned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 


chief  executive  of  a  State  and  has  expressly 
been  authorized  by  the  President  or  such 
chief  executive,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  re- 
ceive, possess,  or  transport  in  commerce  a 
firearm." 

On  page  107.  line  5.  strike  out  "TITLE  V 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VIII". 

On  page  107.  line  6  strike  out  '1001"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1301". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  has  been  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  for  several  days.  I  had  it  printed 
in  the  Record  some  time  ago. 

■What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  firearm — be  it  a 
handgun,  a  machinegun.  a  long-range 
rifle,  or  any  kind  of  firearm — to  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  convicted  felon  who  has 
not  been  pardoned  and  who  has  therefore 
lost  his  right  to  possess  firearms.  It 
would  not  apply  to  a  person  pardoned  by 
a  Governor  or  a  President  if  the  jiardon 
specifically  provides  that  he  will  have  the 
right  to  carry  firearms.  He  would  then 
have  that  right.  Otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  it.  It  also  relates  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  firearms. 

It  would  also  apply  to  veterans  who 
are  other  than  honorably  discharged.  It 
would  apply  also  to  mentally  incompe- 
tents and  aliens  illegally  in  the  country 
and  to  former  citizens  who  have  re- 
nounced their  citizenship. 

The  reason  I  particularly  wanted  the.se 
categories  covered  is  that  this  would 
make  it  apply  to  the  gun  Oswald  had 
with  which  he  killed  John  P.  Kennedy. 

It  would  mean  that  Oswald,  having 
been  a  man  who  was  discharged  from  the 
service  under  conditions  other  than  hon- 
orable— and  that  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  here — and  a  man  who 
had  renounced  his  citizenship,  unless  he 
had  been  restored  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  right  to  carry 
a  rifle,  would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
carry  that  r;un  or  practice  with  it  or  do 
anything  else  with  it. 

Assuming  that  the  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  cor- 
rect and  that  this  man  Gait — a  loser 
many  times  over,  a  felon,  and  an  habitual 
criminal — was  the  man  who  killed  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  this  provision  would 
have  applied  to  him,  too. 

I  have  researched  the  constitutional 
authorities,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  liave  them  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.NLAWFtT-  Possession  ob  Receipt  of 
Firearms 

proposed  XrrLE  VII  of  H.R.  S037 

This  proposed  title  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  the  following  classes  of  per- 
sons to  receive,  possess,  or  transport  any 
firearm  in  commerce,  cr  affecting  commerce: 

1.  Convicted  felons. 

2.  Persons  discharged  from  the  Military 
under  other  than   honorable   conditions. 

3.  Mental  incompetents. 

4.  Persons  who  have  renounced  their 
United  States  citizenships. 

5.  Aliens  illegally  in  this  Country. 

In  addition  the  Title  would  prohibit  per- 
sons employed  by  another  from  receiving, 
possessing  or  transporting  a  firearm  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  if  he  knows  his 
employer  is  in  a  class  described  in  clauses  1-5 
above.  These  are  the  mobsters— the  hired 
gunmen. 


Clauses  1-5  describe  jjersons  who,  by  their 
actions,  liave  demonstrated  that  they  are 
dangerous,  or  that  they  may  bpcome  danger- 
ous. Stated  simply,  they  may  not  be  trusted 
to  possess  a  lirearm  without  becomlne  a 
threat  to  society.  This  title  would  apply  botli 
to  hand  guns  and  to  long  guns. 

The  recent  history  of  this  Country  Is  full 
of  illustrations  of  a6sa.ssination8  and  mur- 
ders committed  with  firearms  by  persons 
described  in  clau.ses  1-5. 

President  Jolin  P.  Kennedy's  assassin  had 
been  separated  from  the  Military  with  an 
undesirable  discharge  after  he  had  moved  to 
Russia  and  indicated  a  desire  to  renounce  his 
United  States  citizenship. 

-Martin  Luther  King's  assassin  was  a  con- 
victed felon. 

The  killer  of  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo  (the  civil 
ritrhts  wcrltcr  shot  during  the  1965  march 
from  .Solma  to  Montgomery,  Alabama)  wa.s 
a  convicted  felon  by  virtue  of  his  violation 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

All  of  these  murderers  had  shown  violent 
tendencies  before  they  committed  the  crime 
for  which  ihcy  are  most  Infamous.  They 
.shottld  not  liave  been  permitted  to  possess  ii 
gun.  Yet.  there  is  no  Federal  law  which 
would  deny  pos.session  to  these  undesirables. 
The  killer  of  Medgar  Evers.  the  murderer  of 
the  three  civil  rights  workers  in  Mlssl.sslppl 
the  defendants  who  shot  C.iptain  Lemuel 
Pcnn  (on  a  highway  while  he  was  driving 
back  to  Washington  after  completion  uj  re- 
berve  .Military  duty)  would  all  be  Irce  under 
jiresent  Federal  law  to  acquire  another  gun 
and  repeat  those  same  sorts  of  crimes  in  the 
iiiturc. 

The  assassin  of  George  -Lincoln  Rockwell 
and  the  murderer  of  Malcolm  X  could  law- 
fully acquire  a  gun  upon  their  release  from 
prison  and  kill  again. 

Of  all  the  gun  bills  that  have  been  .sug- 
gested, debated,  discu.ssed.  and  considered, 
none  except  this  Title  VII  attempts  to  bar 
possession  of  a  firearm  from  ix-rsons  whose 
prior  behaviors  have  established  their  violent 
tendencies.  ^  large  part.  Title  VII  is  based  on 
the  legal  theory  that  every  clog  is  entitled  to 
one  bite.  If  one  owns  a  dog  and  it  attacks  his 
neighbor,  the  owner  is  not  liable  if  he  did 
not  know  that  his  dog  was  d.ingerotis.  Btit 
If  the  dog  thereafter  attacks  a  .second  i^clgh- 
':)or.  the  owner  is  liable  because  he  has  been 
placed  on  notice  that  his  dog  is  dangerous. 

So.  under  Title  VII.  every  citizen  could 
possess  a  gun  until  the  commi.ssion  c(f  his 
first  felony.  Upon  his  conviction.  liow»ever. 
Title  VII  would  deny  every  assassin,  mur- 
derer, thief  and  burglar  of  the  right  to  pos- 
sess a  firearm  In  the  future  except  where  he 
has  been  pardoned  by  the  President  or  a 
Slate  Governor  and  has  been  expressly  au- 
thorized by  his  pardon  to  possess  a  lirearm. 

It  has  been  said  that  Congress  lacks  the 
power  to  outlaw  mere  possession  of  weapons. 
The  argument  apparently  stems  from  the  fact 
that  our  founding  fathers  did  not  expressly 
delegate  police  jjowers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. And  that  being  the  case,  it  is  said 
that  such  powers  are  reserved  to  the  States 
under  the  10th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

However,  that  argument  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Congress  for  years  has  controlled  the 
possession  of  gangster-type  weapons  such  as 
machine  guns,  sawed-off  shotguns  and  lire- 
arms  silencers.  This  controlling  legislation 
was  enacted  under  the  Federal  t4\xing  power 
and  its  validity  was  upheld  by  the  .Supreme 
Court.  The  important  point  is  that  this  legis- 
lation demonstrates  that  possession  of  a 
deadly  weapon  by  the  wTong  people  can  be 
controlled  by  Congress,  without  regard  to 
where  the  police  power  resides  under  the 
Constitution. 

Without  question,  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  power  to  control  possession  of 
weapons  where  such  possession  could  iDecome 
a  threat  to  interstate  commerce,  or  to  the 
protection   of   the   Constitutional   rights   of 
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free  speech  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
or  to  the  insurance  of  the  continued  orderly 
operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  also  haa  a 
responsibility  under  the  4th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  guarantee  to  each  Stat« 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Similarly, 
I  he  Federal  government  now  has  a  statutory 
f'bligatlon  to  protect  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Vice- 
President. 

State  gun  control  laws  where  they  exist 
have  proven  inadequate  to  bar  possession  of 
tirearms  from  those  most  likely  to  use  them 
for  unlawful  purposes.  They  did  not  stop  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald.  They  did  not  stop  Eric  Starvo 
Gait — or  James  Earl  Ray 

Clearly.  If  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  for  insuring  the  orderly  course 
of  commerce  ;md  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  lives  of  our  leaders,  It  can- 
not be  argued  that  Congress  is  without  power 
to  enact  legislation  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility.  The  rioting 
which  followed  the  brutal  slaying  of  Martin 
Luther  King  during  which  more  than  200 
cities  across  this  land  were  set  afire  demon- 
strates m6re  vividly  than  words  how  the 
murder  of  a'  single  man  can  disrupt  the'Tree 
and   orderly   flow  of   interstate   conimerce. 

We  have  an  obligation  both  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  Federal  statutes 
to  try  and  prevent  that  sort  of  killing  and 
that  sort  of  aftermath  from  happening  again. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  try  and  protect  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  in  exercising  their  rights 
of  free  speech  and  their  choice  of  religion. 

The  vast  reach  of  the  Federal  p)Ower  to  con- 
trol matters  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
once  thought  to  be  beyond  Federal  legisla- 
tion, has  been  demonstrated  by  the  broad 
swath  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  by 
the  still  broader  scope  of  the  1968  civil  rights 
legislation.  No  one  can  argue  that  Martin 
Luther  King's  murder  did  not  affect  com- 
merce. Look  at  our  cities  and  how  stores  and 
business  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
'.vere  burned,  looted  and  pillaged  by  rioting 
mobs  protesting  his  death. 

Title  VII  would  not  substitute  Federal  con- 
trol of  possession  of  flrearms  for  State  con- 
trol. It  denies  tie  States  nothing  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  pol  ce  powers.  It  supplements  the 
State  law  and  buttresses  it. 

Nor  would  Title  VII  Impinge  upon  the 
rights  of  citizens  generally  to  possess  tirearms 
for  legitimate  and  lawful  purposes.  It  deals 
solely  with  those  who  have  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  possess  a  firearm — 
those  whose  prior  acts — mostly  voluntary — 
have  placed  them  outside  of  our  society.  Their 
very  acts  show  that  society  must  be  pro- 
tected from  them.  They  have  no  right,  consti- 
tutional or  otherwise,  to  prey  upon  and  men- 
ace our  leaders,  or  our  citizens  who  are  pursu- 
ing their  own  constitutional  rights.  Nor  are 
they  privileged  to  threaten  or  otherwise  af- 
fect our  commerce. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
need  for  controlling  flrearms  in  this  Country, 
no  other  amendment  heretofore  offered  would 
get  at  the  Oswalds  or  the  Gaits.  They  are  the 
types  of  people  at  which  Title  VII  is  aimed, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  enough  constitu- 
iional  power  to  prohibit  these  categories 
of  people  from  possessing,  receiving,  or 
tran.sporting  a  firearm.  While  this,  of 
course,  could  not  have  saved  every  per- 
son who  has  been  assassinated — cer- 
tainly. It  would  not  have  saved  my 
father — at  the  same  time,  it  would  apply 
to  many  of  the  most  fiendish  assassina- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  our  time.  It 
should  apply  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First.  Congress  has  the  right  to  regu- 
late matters  that  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. We  went  to  the  extreme  in  that 
respect,  may  I  say,  in  the  civil  rights  laws 


and  the  open  housing  laws.  If  we  can  tell 
someone  who  can  and  who  cannot  possess 
a  house,  which  is  certainly  not  an  object 
moving  in  interstate  commerce,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  who 
can  possess  a  long-range  rifle. 

Second.  If  we  have  a  right  to  pass  a 
law,  as  we  did,  to  make  it  a  crime  to  mur- 
der the  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  we  can  pass  a  law  to  help  protect 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President.  In- 
deed, if  we  wish,  we  can  pass  a  law  to  pro- 
tect the  very  existence  of  government 
from  anarchy. 

For  example,  as  long  as  the  marchers 
in  Washington  behave  themselves,  fine. 
But  when  they  start  violating  the  law, 
as  .some  did  today,  when  they  blocked 
the  passageways  and  corridors  of  the 
House,  as  I  am  told,  it  would  be  com- 
forting to  know  that  among  those  people 
blocking  the  halls  so  that  Congressmen 
cannot  pass  are  not  a  group  of  convicted 
felons  who  have  been  convicted  of  mur- 
der, dope  peddling,  and  crimes  of  that 
nature,  and  that  they  are  not  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  shotguns  or  liigh- 
powered  rifles. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
a  convicted  felon  who  participates  in 
one  of  these  marches  and  is  carr>'ing  a 
firearm  would  be  violating  the  law.  That 
would  make  society  safer,  it  would  make 
the  National  Capital  safer,  and  it  would 
make  government  safer  and  more  secure. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not  object  to  it; 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  believe  it  would  strengthen 
the  bill  and  make  it  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  DODD.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  amendment  is  not  a  substitute 
for  title  rv? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  amend- 
ment would  take  nothing  from  the  bill. 
I  applaud  what  the  committee  did.  This 
would  add  to  the  fine  work  the  commit- 
tee did  in  this  area. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  could  do  this,  we  certainly  could 
do  that,  under  the  Constitution.  The 
thought  that  occurred  to  me.  as  the  Sen- 
ator explained  it,  is  that  if  a  man  had 
been  in  the  penitentiary,  had  been  a 
felon,  and  had  been  pardoned,  without 
any  condition  in  his  pardon  to  which  the 
able  Senator  referred,  granting  him  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  could  that  man  own 
a  shotgun  for  the  purpose  of  hunting? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  he  could 
not.  He  could  own  it,  but  he  could  not 
possess  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  seek  to  do  anything  about 
who  owns  a  firearm.  He  could  not  carry 
it  around;  he  could  not  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Could  he  have  it  in 
his  home? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  he  could 
not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  we,  under  the 


Constitution,  deny  a  man  the  right  to 
keep  a  gun  in  his  home? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  a  man 
is  a  convicted  felon,  he  can  be  denied 
many  of  the  rights  that  he  otherwise 
would  be  entitled  to  possess.  For  example, 
.suppose  he  has  been  discharged  for  the 
good  of  the  .service,  which  means  that 
he  is  going  to  accept  the  discharge  under 
conditions  to  avoid  being  tried.  If  he  is 
a  veteran  who  has  been  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable,  when 
he  accepts  that  discharge,  he  knows  he 
is  .giving  up  the  right  to  carry  firearms. 
If  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  bear  arms  for 
Uncle  Sam.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
trust  him  to  carry  firearms,  knowing  how 
dangerbus  those  weapons  can  be  and 
what  has  been  done  with  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  only  raise  the 
point  as  to  what  the  amendment  may  do. 
It  may  go  too  far. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  Donnl  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska], 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  title  IV, 
which  is  the  arms  section  of  the  bill. 
They  are  both  willing  to  lake  the  matter 
to  conference  and  study  it.  Unless  some- 
one objects.  I  shall  accept  it  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  it  and  try  to  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
with  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that,  applied  purely  prospec- 
tively to  people  who  are  convicted  of 
crimes  in  the  future,  the  amendment 
could  not  be  subject  to  any  challenge 
whatever.  It  is  likely  that  one  might 
argue  that  by  applying  this  amendment 
to  people  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  prior  to  this  date  and  pardoned  by 
the  pardoning  authority,  their  rights 
might  be  violated.  That  is  .something  that 
can  be  studied  m  conference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  I  will  take  it  to  conference  and  then 
not  give  it  further  thought,  because  I 
believe  it  requires  further  thought. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  the  Senator's  considera- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  My  own  feeling  is  that  I  am 
a  little  uneasy  about  it,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated 
the  situation  the  way  it  should  be  stated, 
and  '.ve  will  study  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  would  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ljuisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr,  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  fiom  Louisiana  of  getting  to  the 
person  behind  the  gun  instead  of  getting 
at  the  gun,  which  I  believe  has  been  the 
main  impact  of  most  of  the  proposed 
firearms  legislation  up  to  now.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  some  questions. 

The  Senator  referred  to  people  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions. Suppose  a  man  is  discharged  on 
a  medical  discharge?  Is  this  a  discharge 
under  other  tlian  honorable  conditions, 
within  the  meaning  of  your  amendment? 
And  suppose  he  is  cured?  I  believe  there 
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are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  a  man 
could  no  longer  participate  in  duck 
shooting  or  pheasant  shooting. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Frankly,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  he  would 
find  that  a  man  who  receives  a  medical 
discharge  from  the  service  can  be  hon- 
orably discharged.  There  is  a  type  of 
medical  discharge  that  applies  to  certain 
undesirable  people.  Tliose  people  accept 
that  type  of  discharge,  for  the  good  of 
the  service,  rather  than  face  trial.  I  had 
in  mind  tlrat  those  people,  if  they  went 
to  trial,  would  probably  be  discharged 
with  a  bad  conduct  discharge  or  a  dis- 
honorable discharge;  but  if  they  ac- 
cepted a  discharge  rather  than  face  trial, 
that  would  apply. 

If  there  were  any  i)roblem  about  this 
matter  in  conference,  it  would  be  easy  to 
iron  out  by  saying  that,  in  tire  case  of  a 
medical  dischai-ge.  if  it  is  clear  that  the 
l)atient  was  di-scharped  for  health  rea- 
,son.s — he  was  incapable  of  bearing  his 
>hare  of  the  load  and  doing  his  job — it 
would  not  apply  to  him. 

But  I  believe  the  Senator  will  find  that 
a  medical  discharge,  for  example,  in  the 
instance  of  a  stroke  or  a  heart  attack, 
when  a  man  is  not  able  to  serve,  is  not 
a  discharge  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  support  the  idea  of 
the  Senator.  I  liave  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps we  liave  gone  too  far.  but  perhaps 
this  matter  can  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  this  amendment  is 
ba.sed  on  the  theory  in  law  that  every  dog 
is  entitled  to  one  bite.  A  person  who  is 
not  a  lawyer  might  say,  "How  could  you 
arrive  at  that  conclusion?" 

That  is  based  on  the  old  theory  that 
if  one  owns  a  dog  and  the  dog  attacks 
his  neighbor,  the  owner  is  not  liable  if  he 
did  not  know  that  the  dog  was  dangerous. 
But  if  the  dog  attacks  one  neighbor,  and 
it  is  a  serious  injury,  and  thereafter  at- 
tacks someone  else,  the  owner  is  on 
notice  that  the  dog  is  dangerous. 

This  amendment  would  i^roceed  on 
the  theory  that  every  burglar,  thief, 
assassin,  and  murderer  is  entitled  to 
carry  a  gun  until  the  commission  of  his 
first  felony;  but.  having  done  that,  he  is 
then  subject  to  being  denied  the  right  to 
use  those  weapons  again. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!   Vote! 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  771 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  771  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  and  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  fxige  22.  strike  out  lines  8  through  15 
aoid  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 


"(dl  No  grant  made  under  this  jxu-t  may 
be  expended  for  the  comijensation  of  per- 
sonnel, except  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  the  compensation  of  personnel  for 
time  engaged  in  conducting  or  undergoing 
training  programs." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Agreed  to. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each  .side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  10  minutes  on  my  .side.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  speak  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  any  time  I  have  remaining, 

Mr.  President,  as  presently  written,  the 
bill  makes  available  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  -salaiT  increases  for  law-enforcement 
personnel  as  being  eligible  for  payment 
out  of  funds  of  tins  bill.  However,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  a  grant  to  a  city 
or  State  would  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

Tlie  amendment  would  provide  that  no 
part  of  the  grant  under  thif  bill  may  be 
expended  for  the  compensation  of  law- 
enforcement  i^ersonnel  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  compen- 
sation of  personnel  for  the  time  engaged 
in  conducting  training  programs  or 
undergoing  training  programs. 

The  responsibility  for  law  enforcement 
should  not  be  shifted  from  State  and 
local  government  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  availability  of  Federal  funds 
for  payment  of  police  officer  .salaries 
would  create  and  make  permanent  a  de- 
pendence on  Federal  authority.  This 
would  lead  to  heavy  Federal  influence 
and  lead  eventually  to  domination  of 
State  and  local  police. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  the 
cost  is  too  great  before  any  impact  of  any 
appreciable  size  is  made  in  law-enforce- 
ment .salaries.  I  would  be  the  last  to  say 
that  police  salaries  are  adequate  and 
should  not  be  increased,  but  they  -should 
be  increased  from  funds  imder  the  con- 
trol of  and  from  the  levying  of  taxes  on, 
the  local  level  rather  than  on  a  national 
level. 

There  are  about  400,000  full-time  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  America  today. 
About  25,000  are  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment officers  and  the  remainder  are 
State  or  local  law-enforcement  officers. 
If  an  increase  of  SI 00  a  month  were 
given  to  the  full-time  men  and  50  per- 
cent of  that  amount  were  to  be  made 
from  Federal  funds,  over  a  span  of  1 
year,  that  would,  in  itself,  amount  to  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Anyone  would  certainly  not  expect  that  a 
raise  of  $100  a  month  is  much  of  a  raise 
at  all  in  many  of  the  police  structures  of 
the  Nation. 

It  would  also  be  unfair  and  discriml- 
natoiT  because  the  money  for  salary 
supplements  would  be  available  only  in 
those  cities  where  a  program  was  favored 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Fed- 
eral moneys  actually  granted. 

But  what  of  the  cities  and  other  ap- 
plicants who  were  not  so  favored?  Their 
officers — just  as  deserving — would  not 
receive  the  Federal  largess. 


Mr.  President,  another  factor  is;  How 
long  would  it  be  before  the  firemen  of 
the  Nation  would  come  to  Congress  and 
say,  "We  also  save  lives  and  we  also  save 
property.  We  want  Federal  help  too.  ' 

That  would  signal  the  breakdown  of 
the  Federal  federated  system;  it  would 
mean  control  to  an  alarming  extent  of 
police  departments  and  law-enforce- 
ment departments  and  the  activities  of 
the  States  that  should  not  be  done. 

Good  government  in  the  fashion  we 
have  conceived  of  it  in  America  dictates 
that  control  of  those  law-enforcement 
functions  should  remain  en  the  local 
level.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
localities  to  enforce  their  laws;  it  is 
their  right.  We  should  not  deprive  them 
of  that  right. 

Therefore,  except  for  training,  the 
amendment  proposes  that  there  would 
be  no  money  used  out  of  this  fund  for 
law-enforcement  official  .salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  leserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  to 
encourage  local  communities  and  munic- 
ipalities that  submit  a  plan  and  make 
application  for  grants  to  raise  the  .salary 
of  the  ijoliceman.  That  is  the  primary 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  an  issue  in  the 
subcommittee  and  it  was  an  issue  in  the 
full  committee.  There  is  a  good  argu- 
ment each  way.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  once  the  salarv  is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  they  become  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government  and 
it  mushrooms  into  a  tremendous  cost, 
which  is  likely  to  be  true. 

However  the  purpose  is  to  give  encour- 
agement to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  submit  plans  to  raise  the  ix)liccman's 
salary.  It  provides  that  no  more  than 
one-half  of  the  increase — and  no  part  of 
the  liresent  .salarj- — will  be  approved  in 
a  plan  for  Federal  grant.  It  is  a  matter 
about  which  Senators  must  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  they  tliink  the 
Federal  Government  should  go  that  far 
in  view  of  the  condition  prevailing  today, 
or  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  stay  out  of  the  area.  It  is  that 
simple, 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  with  respect  to  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Experimental  Service,  in  which 
much  the  larger  part  is  paid  by  the  State 
and  local  government,  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  supplement  salaries, 
and  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
Federal  control  that  results  from  that 
practice.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true  in  those 
agencies,  but  perhaps  someone  could  find 
another  agency  where  the  experience  is 
different. 

However,  the  matter  is  that  simple.  We 
finally  worked  it  out  this  way.  to  leave 
this  as  an  inducement  to  the  local  munic- 
ipalities if  they  wanted  to  raise  the  pay 
schedule  for  police  officers,  then  this  is  an 
incentive  for  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  agricultural  employees  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  they  have  for  a  long  time  been  peti- 
tioning for  participation  in  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  programs  and  other 
fringe  benefits':' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  answer 
the  question.  If  the  Senator  says  it  Is  so, 
it  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  fact  and  it  is 
something  that  .should  be  taken  into 
accoimt. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  90  per- 
cent of  the  law-enforcement  budgets  in 
the  United  States  go  into  salaries  for 
police  persoiuiel. 

The  subcomnuttee  print  merely  pro- 
vides that  if  the  local  community  or 
State  will  pay  one-half  of  a  salary  in- 
crease, then  30  percent  of  tlie  Federal 
grant  to  that  community  can  be  used  to 
match  it.  Everj'one  here  knows  that  our 
law-enforcement  oEBcers,  by  and  large, 
are  drastically  underpaid.  There  is 
hardly  a  police  department  in  the  Na- 
tion that  :s  not  'mderstafTcd.  The 
average  policeman  makes  less  than  the 
average  factoryworker.  He  works  longer 
hours,  and  he  must  take  time  o£f  with- 
out pay  to  go  to  court  to  testify. 

Policemen  am  called  upon  to  work 
under  all  .sorts  a|- conditions,  far  beyond 
the  normal  call  of  duty.  For  us  in  the 
Senate  to  say,  when  considering  a  safe 
streets  bill,  that  police  cannot  even  have 
30  percent  of  the  grant  to  match  a  salary 
increase,  50  percent  of  which  must  come 
from  State  and  local  governments  would 
be.  in  my  judgment,  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
every  law-eniorcement  officer  in  the 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  fail. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

I  jield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  iMr  Randolph]. 

Ml-  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Tydincs]  for  his  valid  remarks.  Our  of- 
ficers of  the  law  need  oiu-  encourage- 
ment and  oui-  support.  They  are.  general- 
ly, diligent  and  well  disciplined. 

Mr.  TYDINCtS.  My  colleague  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  we  are  all  very  much  aware 
of  the  status — and  I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly— of  the  policeman  of  our  country 
today.  He  is  not  only  overworked  and 
underpaid  but  he  also  works  long  hours 
and  must  devote  a  great  deal  more  time 
to  his  work  than  the  ordinary  working- 
man  to  -earn  the  pittance  which  is  his 
salary — an  extremely  small  sum,  com- 
paratively. 

Furthermore,  it  is  getting  to  be  the 
normal  thing  in  this  country,  these  days, 
to  abuse  the  policeman,  to  take  away  his 
dignity  and  his  respectability.  If  he  gets 
involved  in  carrying  out  his  duty  to  up- 
hold the  law.  the  first  thing  we  hear  is 
the  cry  of  ■police  brutahty." 

Mr.  Pie&idLnt,  if  there  is  one  segment 
of  our  population  which  is  entitled  to 
.special  consideration,  in  my  opinion,  that 
s-'jmen:  is  the  policemen  of  America. 

Lee  us  give  them  something  to  work 


toward  instead  of  the  abuse  that  makes 
their  lot  worse  than  the  norm  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  surprised  that  there  are  not  more 
resignations  of  policemen  aroimd  the 
country.  I  am  also  surprised  that  so  few 
people  seem  to  be  aware  of  that  fact.  I 
am  disappointed  that  they  do  not  receive 
the  support  which  is  their  due.  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Montana  in  all  of  the 
observations  he  made  regarding  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  block  gi-ants,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Mar^-land  stated 
that  a  part  of  the  grants  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  amendment  just 
adopted,  may  I  ask  the  Senator,  who  will 
decide  that?  Could  a  Governor  keep  it 

away  from  the 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Governor  would 
have  control,  as  I  understand  it,  over  85 
percent  of  the  fimds  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  the  Governor  pick 
and  choose  what  police  department  will 
have  it,  or  will  not  have  it?  Can  he  give 
it  to  Republican  mayors  and  not  to  Dem- 
ocratic mayors?  Is  that  what  we  are  in 
now? 

AL-.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  does  not 
happen.  I  hope  that  the  Governors  will 
be  fair  enougii  to  see  that  law-enforce- 
ment officers  get  an  increase  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  politics. 

:vir.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  remarks 
a  moment  ago  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  hit  tiie  nail  right  on  the  head. 
The  policeman  of  this  coimtry  is  the 
forgotten  man.  He  gets  all  the  blame.  But 
when  trouble  is  brewing,  we  call  on  the 
policeman.  Yet  when  we  try  to  use  30 
percent  of  a  grant  to  help  the  police  ob- 
tain a  pay  increase,  to  give  them  decent 
salaries,  here  comes  an  amendment 
wiiich  would  forbid  helping  the  police  to 
be  paid  what  they,  as  professionals 
desen-e. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  fail. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  771.  and 
I  support,  without  reservation,  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  embodied  in  this  effort.  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  present  pro- 
vision in  title  I  which  authorizes  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  supplement  the  sala- 
ries of  all  local  police  officers.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  this  provision  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  local  control  of  law  en- 
forcement. We  do  not  need  a  law  en- 
forcement system  in  which  guidelines 
radiate  from  Washington  and  local  ix)lice 
chiefs  cooperate  with  Federal  officials  be- 
cause they  fear  the  loss  of  Federal  funds 
so  greatly  needed  to  provide  competitive 
salaries  for  the  men  on  their  force. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  not  want- 


ing a  national  police  force,  but  now  is  the 
time  to  legislate  so  that  the  first  step  in 
thi.s  direction  will  not  become  a  reality. 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the  ominous 
possibilities  inherent  m  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  supplement  the  salaries  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

-Mr.  President.  I  joined  with  three  of 
my  colleagues  to  express  individual  views 
on  this  problem  on  page  230  of  the  leport : 

The  Administration's  original  proposal  to 
Congress  in  early  1967  contained  a  feature 
allowing  up  to  one-third  of  each  federal 
grant  to  be  utilized  for  fompensatlon  of  law 
enforcement  personnel.  In  the  hearing  record 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees,  this  provision  proved  to  be  quite 
controversial.  When  the  House  Committee 
reported  the  bill,  the  provision  for  salary 
support  was  deleted.  Commenting  on  this 
action,  the  committee  report  on  page  6 
stated: 

"The  committee  deleted  all  authority  to  use 
grant  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  direct  compensation  to  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  personnel  other  than 
for  training  programs  or  for  the  performance 
of  innovative  functions.  Deletion  of  authority 
to  use  Federal  funds  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  compensation  underscores 
the  committee's  concern  that  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement  not  be  si^lfted  from 
State  and  local  government  level.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  local  governments,  as  the  cost 
for  research,  innovative  services,  training, 
and  new  equipment  developments  are  shared 
Ijy  tl\e  Federal  Government  in  the  progriims 
authorized  In  the  bill  will  be  able  to  devote 
more  of  their  local  resoiirces  to  the  solution 
of  personnel  compensation  problems.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  adequate  com- 
pensation for  law  enforcement  personnel  is 
one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  In  the  fight 
against  crime." 

We  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  House 
committee's  view.  'There  is  Indeed  a  grave 
concern  that  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment not  be  shifted  from  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

Tiie  Senate  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee 
also  deleted  a  similar  provision  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  but  subsequently  a  some 
what  modliied  salary  provision  was  re- 
instated. In  modified  form,  up  to  one-third 
of  eacli  grant  could  be  made  available  to  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  salary  increases  for  law 
enforcement  personnel.  Even  with  this  modi- 
fication, we  must  strongly  oppose  the  pro- 
vision. This  is  not  becaiise  we  are  IndifTerent 
to  the  low  pay  of  the  nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  is  because  we  fear  that  "he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune"  and  that 
dependence  upon  the  federal  government 
for  salaries  could  be  an  easy  street  to  federal 
domination  and  control." 

Mr.  President,  there  v.-ill  be  enough 
problems  to  be  ironed  out  in  conference 
already;  it  would  be  better  if  we  do  not 
adopt  provisions  v.'hich  the  House  has 
siJecifically  rejected.  We  all  realize  that 
S.  917  contains  three  titles  which  have 
not  e\'en  been  considered  by  the  House, 
and  I  feel  certain  they  will  insist  on  the 
wording  similar  to  amendment  No.  771. 

This  is  no  .small  matter  to  those  who 
object  to  this  financial  carrot  which 
cotild  be  dangled  by  Washington  bureau- 
crats in  order  to  obtain  concessions  from 
local  authorities  who  might  Ixcome  de- 
pendent >n  Federal  handouts. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ail  deeply  con- 
cerned txecause  m  .some  areas  of  our 
country  law  officers  ai'e  not  adequately 
compensated  for  their  dedicated  service, 
but  we  also  know  that  the  other  grants 
I>ro\-ided  by  this  bill  will  bring  relief  to 
the   heavy   demands   on   municipal  and 
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coimty  revenue,  thus  freeing  some  local 
funds  for  salary  increases.  The  present 
wording  in  title  I  is  not  the  best  solution 
to  this  problem.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  my  opposition  to  this  provision, 
and  certainly  hope  that  amendment  No. 
771  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  go  into  this  program  because  if 
it  does,  I  predict  that  this  countrj-  will 
end  up  having  a  national  police  force. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  statement  and  then  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

I  want  to  .say.  a^s  to  the  plea  for  higher 
salaries  for  policemen,  that  that  is  not 
the  issue  here.  The  issue  is  where  that 
increase  in  pay  is  going  to  come  from, 
what  trouble  will  we  invite  to  the  Na- 
tional Crovernmcnt  and  the  Nation's  gov- 
ernmental structure  if  we  once  start  pay- 
ing local  public  employees,  and  whether 
a  national  poUcc  state  eventually  will 
evolve  from  this  system.  There  cannot 
be  anv  different  result.  Tliere  is  only  one 
way  to  retain  indeix^ndcnt  localities  and 
that  is  to  .--tay  out  of  the  .salary-paying 
business. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
approve  the  .same  position  that  was  re- 
flected m  the  text  of  tlie  measure  n.s  it 
was  passed  by  tlie  other  tjody. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  left. 
I  yield  it  Ixick  at  ttiis  time,  and  ask  for  a 
division  on  the  amendmerit. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  Pi-csident.  I 
vleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  A  diusion  is 
called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  P.^STORE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  rose  in  op- 
!X>sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
make  the  same  request,  that  I  rose  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT     NO,     17  0 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

my  amendment  No.  770  and  ask  that  it 
be  .'ilaied. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  It 
is  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hruska 
to  S.  917.  a  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness, 
fairness,  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  .lustice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

On  page  18,  line  9.  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  through  the  com- 
ma on  line  10. 

On  page  18.  after  line  24.  insert  the 
following: 

id)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  powers. 
and  duties,  the  Administration  .=  hall  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  offices  and  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  submit  this  amendment  to  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Make  it  five.  Let  us 
go — let  us  go. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  I  know  that  Senators 
are  impatient  to  get  away. 

I'NANIMOITS-CON.SENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent   that    debate    be    limited    on    this 
amendment  to  10  minutes  on  each  side. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  And  that  we  have  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  and  that  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber.  That  is  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  provides  for  a  three-member  board 
of  administrators  for  proces.sing  the 
applications  authorized  imder  the  bill. 
Initially  the  bill,  as  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee, provided  that  the  three- 
member  tx>ard  would  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  independent  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  of  the  ofl'iCials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  would 
be  truly  independent  in  its  jurisdiction 
and  in  its  ix)wers.  It  was  felt  that  to 
give  one  man  the  right  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  allocation  of  a  fund 
which  initially  will  be  S400  million,  but 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  testi- 
fied they  hoped  to  whip  up  to  a  level  of 
$1  bilhon  a  year,  would  be  too  much 
power  to  \est  in  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
\idual.  whoever  he  is.  and  it  would  be 
better  vested  in  a  body  that  would  be 
nonpartisan  and  independent  of  any 
single  i:)erson.  and  therefore  much  better 
qualified  to  call  the  shots  as  they  really 
see  them. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  three-member  board 
would  be  vested  with  ixjwer  and  status 
which  would  be  free  and  clear,  independ- 
ent of  the  Attorney  General  and  other  of- 
fices and  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  That  would  make  for  better,  more 
even-handed  application  of  the  fimds  and 
judgment  of  the  .several  plans  that  will  be 
brought  to  the  board  for  approval. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  1  .submit  this 
is  a  better  arranfzement.  an  arrangement 
which  was  recommended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  which  was  overturned  in  the 
full  committee  by  a  very  close  margin.  I 
hope  the  subcommittee's  judgment  will  be 
reinstated  and  that  the  board  may  be 
made  independent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  anyone  else  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mj'  time. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
vicld  mvself  a  couple  of  minutes. 

As  I  recall,  the  House  bill— perhaps 
the  staff  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
provided  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  administer  the  program,  with  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  as  adminis- 
trator. 

I  felt  it  should  be  kept  out  of  politics 
as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  I 
urged  an  administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  composed  of  three 


members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That 
is  what  is  in  the  bill. 

I  also  proposed  that  it  be  made  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, although  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  But,  uix)n  further  considera- 
tion of  it  and  after  discussing  it  at  some 
length — I  listened  to  the  pleas  of  the 
administration  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  felt  that  it  should  certainly 
be  placed  under  him:  there  was  still  con- 
tention the  other  way— I  finally  yielded 
to  him.  with  the  result  that  we  have  the 
bill  as  it  is  now. 

I  am  hoping,  with  the  arrangement  we 
have,  with  a  three-member  administra- 
tion, not  more  than  two  from  one  politi- 
cal party,  who  will  be  apix)inted  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
it  will  give  to  it  a  status  so  that  it  can 
feel  completely  free  and  Independent  of 
any  i>olltical  pressure. 

That  IS  my  idea  about  it.  It  ought  not 
to  be  in  politics.  It  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely free  of  i>olitics  and  completely 
free  of  ix>litical  domination.  Tliat  is  the 
best  way  to  have  an  adminl.stration  that 
could  best  be  calculated  Vj  be  free  of 
adminl.stration  domination,  whichever 
party  was  in  power. 

I  Jield  to  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wish  to  .second  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkan.sas.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  contrary  to  .sound  ex- 
ecutive management,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  That  commission  ex- 
plicitly opposed  grants  of  Executive  au- 
thority to  subordinate  oC&cials  in  the 
executive  branch. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  seriously 
hinder  the  vital  need  for  coordination  of 
crime  programs  by  the  Attorney  General. 
I  think  we  should  all  remember  that 
while  the  chief  administrator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, changes  from  administration  to  ad- 
ministration, sound  management  prin- 
ciples do  not. 

Regardless  of  who  is  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  are  going  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  this  law  enforce- 
ment program.  To  have  a  national  safe 
streets  act  taken  completely  out  of  his 
control  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
grave  error. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
I  ask  for  a  division. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the    Senator    from    Nebraska.    On    this 
question,  a  division  has  been  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
SpongI,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BrewstepI.  This  amendment  is  es- 
sentially identical  to  amendment  No.  817, 
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x:-uc:\  has  berp.  printed.  It  pertains  to 
extiTrt'.jn  and  "hreats  within  the  District 
of  C-">l'..initMd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
5^>nacor  permit  the  clerk  to  read  the 
.imendment? 

The  amendment  was  read  by  the  as- 
sistant legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  ij^tween  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 
■TITLE       V— PROHIBITING       EXTORTION 

AND    THREATS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP 

COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  1001.  Whoever  with  Intent  to  extort 
from  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, any  money  or  other  thing  of  value; 
1 1 1  transmits  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia any  communication  containing  any  de- 
mand or  request  for  r.insom  or  reward  for 
the  release  of  any  kidnapped  person,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  (2) 
transmits  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  communication  containing  any  threat 
to  kidnap  any  person  or  any  threat  to  injure 
the  person  of  another,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SS.dOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both;  or  (3)  transmits 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  any  com- 
munication containing  any  threat  to  injure 
the  property  or  reputation  of  the  recipient 
of  the  communication  or  of  another  or  the 
rpputation  of  a  deceased  person  or  any  threat 
to  accuse  the  recipient  of  the  communica- 
tion or  aay  other  person  of  a  crime,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  S5.000  or  Iraprlsgned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  1002.  Whoever  threatens  within  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  to  kidnap  any  person  or 
to  injure  the  person  of  another  or  physically 
damage  the  property  of  any  person  or  of  an- 
other person,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both." 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  Senate — while  it  considers 
a  national  crime  bill — to  correct  what 
appears  to  be  a  grave  and  damaging 
situation  right  here  in  Washington  which 
threatens  the  commercial  life  of  the  city. 

Ever>-  day  leports  come  in.  not  only  to 
me.  but  to  my  colleague  from  Mar>iand 
ur.d  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  of  Wash- 
ington merchants,  and  Mai-j'landers  and 
Virginians  who  own  stores  in  the  Dis- 
'"ct  of  Columbia,  who  are  being  threat- 
enea  and  abused  by  extortionists  and 
thieves.  Ever\-  day,  thugs  walk  into  stores 
and  demand  or  just  take  merchandise. 
Ar.d  if  the  owner  tries  to  stop  them,  they 
threaten  to  burn  down  his  store.  We  hear 
of  threats  to  merchants  that  if  they  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  stores  burned  out  in  the 
recent  riots,  they  will  be  destroyed  again. 
We  hear  reports  of  shakedowns  and  the 
protection  racket  here  in  the  District  of 
Coiiunbia. 

Mj-  amendment,  which  is  similar  to 
the  one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re,sentatives  by  Mr.  Whitener  and  Mr. 
McMillan,  would  make  extortion  and 
trajismission  of  threats  to  persons  and 
property  a  felony  punishable  by  S5,000 
or  _'0  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

There  is  no  general  prohibition  of 
extortion  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  today  The  only  Code  provision 
dealing  specifically  with  extortion  is  a 
1902  law.  section  22-1302  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  dealing  with  false 
recordation  of  land  records  with  intent 
t-o  defraud.  Section  22-2305.  concerning 
blackmail,  includes  only  tiareats  to  pub- 
lisii  disgrace: lu  ax:cu;>ations  for  the  ptir- 


pose  of  extorting  funds  or  influencing 
conduct.  Not  covered  are  threats  of  in- 
jui-y  to  person  or  damage  to  property. 
The  amendment  would  create  a  new 
title  V,  making  the  present  reversability 
provision  title  VI. 

The  extortion  title  has  two  sections. 
The  fii-st  section.  1001.  prohibits  extor- 
tion for  money  or  other,  tiling  of  value. 
The  second  section,  1002,  prohibits 
threats  designed  to  influence  conduct, 
such  as  threats  to  burn  out  a  merchant 
if  he  attempts  to  locate  his  business  in  a 
certain  area.  Tliese  threats  must  be  con- 
vincing threats,  clearly  believable  and 
intended  to  be  acted  upon,  against  par- 
ticular persons.  Generalized  or  vague 
threats  are  not  enough. 

Si'i'cifi^ally.  .section  1"01  i-nohibits  tlneo 
kinds  of  action,  when  they  are  perpe- 
trated "with  intent  to  extort  from  any 
person,  fiim.  association  or  corporation, 
an>'  money  or  tiling  of  value:"  First,  any 
demand  for  ransom  for  a  kidnapped  per- 
son: second,  any  threat  to  kidnap  or  any 
threat  to  injuie  any  person;  and.  third, 
any  threat  to  injure  the  property  or 
reputation  of  ani'  person. 

Section  1002  prohibits  extortion  in- 
tended to  affect  conduct,  rather  than  to 
extract  money.  It  prohibits  threats  to 
iiidnap  or  injure  any  person  or  damage 
his  property,  regardless  of  the  reason  for 
the  tlu-eat. 

All  offenses  would  be  punishable  by  up 
to  $5,000  fine  and  20  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Business 
and  Commerce,  I  recently  held  hearings 
on  the  riot  damage  and  the  District's  re- 
building plans.  I  know  the  importance  of 
this  bill.  Whether  these  reports  of  ex- 
tortion are  true  is  not  the  point.  The  fact 
is  there  is  no  general  law  on  extortion  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  all  now.  We 
should  enact  such  a  law  in  any  case.  But 
it  is  particularly  urgent  now  to  give  cit- 
izens and  businesses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  kind  of  assurance  they 
need  that  the  law  will  protect  them 
against  extortion. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est urgency.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusk.a]. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wUl 
accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 
It  grew  out  of  the  very  critical  situation 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  see  noth- 
ing WTong  in  tiie  amendment;  it  is  cal- 
culated to  give  some  reUef  from  these 
distressing  conditions.  As  far  as  I  am 
conceiTied.  I  favor  it,  and  will  accept  it 
unless  someone  else  opposes  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.MUENDMmT    NO.    816 INCREASED    POLICE    PRO- 
TECTION   IN    THE    DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  further  amendment,  which  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  That 


is  amendment  No  816.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  volun- 
teer rcser\e  [wlice  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  shocked — 
and  rightly  so — at  the  dangerous  spiral- 
ling of  the  crime  rate.  Tlie  crime  prob- 
lem in  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  has  re- 
ceived particular  attention  in  debates  on 
this  crime  control  bill,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  crime  problem  in  the 
District  is  as  serious — if  not  more  seri- 
ous—than anywhere  in  the  coimtiw.  Be- 
cause the  District  is  under  Federal  juris- 
diction, the  Congress  has  a  particularly 
urgent  responsibility  to  enact  crhne  con- 
trol measures,  as  part  of  this  bill,  to  aid 
thG  Di.strict.  Because  my  constituent-s  in 
tlie  Maryland  counties  adiaccnt  to  the 
Disti-ict  are  threatened  by  the  rising 
crime  rate  here.  I  feel  a  .special  respon- 
sibility to  work  against  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  strongly  believe  that  effective  deter- 
rence to  criminal  conduct  must  be 
undertaken.  In  my  judgment,  there  is 
only  one  really  effective  deterrent  to 
crime — that  is.  the  iwliceman  on  patrol. 
He  alone  can  prevent  crime,  by  his  visible 
presence  and  by  his  capacity  for  swift, 
sure  action.  It  is  clear  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Department  is  woefully  undermanned  to 
effectively  do  this  job.  New  per.sonnel 
must  t>e  brought  into  law  enforcement  in 
the  District.  And  that  is  the  purix>se  ^if 
the  amendment  I  have  introduced  today. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  District  government  to  "se- 
lect, organize,  tram,  and  cqtup  reserve 
ixilice  officers  for  duty  in  connection  with 
the  !X)l:cinG:  of  the  District  of  Columbia," 
The  Coniniissioncr  would,  in  addition,  be 
authorized  to  bestow  upon  ,«uch  ixjlice 
reserve  officers  .^:uch  of  the  iwwers  and 
duties  of  regular  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
as  he  may  deem  necessary-  and  proper, 
Tlie  bill  also  provides  that  rcseiwe  officers 
shall  serve  without  cx.mpen,sation.  but 
otherwise  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  ,yovemment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  members  of  the  Metropoh- 
tan  Police  force  for  all  purposes  and  un- 
der all  provisions  of  law.  ',\ith  certain 
specified  exceptions. 

I  believe  that  the  objective  of  the  bill 
in  i^ermittins  trr.ined  ''olunteers  to  as- 
stm^e  certain  active  !X)lice  duties  'Aith 
the  Metroixjlitan  Police  Department,  and 
in  freeing  regular  police  officers  for  more 
compreiiensive  iirotection  of  the  District, 
is  a  desirable  one.  Tlie  use  of  police  re- 
serves in  this  fashion  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  r'reatly  to  the  District's  fight 
against  crime  and  to  provide  an  effective 
tool  in  this  effort.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
template'd  that  the  reserve  officers  will 
be  utilized  in  such  manner  as  to  require 
them  to  deal  directly  with  persons  com- 
imtling  the  more  serious  criminal  acts. 
Nor  will  they  engage  in  actions  which 
reqture  highly  p.rofessional  performance 
on  the  part  of  a  regular  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  The  reserve  of- 
ficers will  supplement,  but  will  not  be  a 
.substitute  for.  the  regular  members  of 
the  force,  and,  wiiile  they  may  accom- 
pany the  regular  members  of  the  force 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
regular  members,  the  reserve  officers  will 
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be  used  only  for  those  duties  for  which 
they  are  trained  and  qualified. 

In  urging  adoption  of  the  measure,  the 
District  government  has  indicated  that 
reserve  officers  will  not  be  used  for  patrol 
duty  in  the  high  crime  areas  of  the  Dis-. 
trlct;  assignee,  t-c  riot  duty;  permitted  to 
make  or  participate  in  any  search  or  sei- 
zure; or  utihzed  for  any  police  duty  re- 
quiring a  high  level  of  qualified  police 
performance. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  reserve  officers,  it 
can  nevertheles  be  expected  that  they 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  crime  problem 
in  the  District,  by  freeing  from  the  per- 
formance of  routine  police  duties  the  reg- 
ular memljers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  thereby  allowing  their  u.se  in  high 
crime  areas  or  in  police  activities  requir- 
ing the  use  of  highly  qualified  personnel. 
Tlie  routine  activities  which  can  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  these  police  re- 
serves are,  for  example,  clerical  duties  in 
station  houses,  traffic  control,  supervi- 
sion at  parades  or  sports  events  where 
large  numbers  of  people  are  gathered. 

One  provision  of  this  measure  warrants 
special  emphasis.  The  measure  states 
that  reserve  officers  appointed  under  this 
title  "shall  not  be  authorized  to  carry 
or  use  firearms  in  the  perfonnance  of  the 
duties  to  wh.ch  they  will  be  assigned." 
This  provision  will  insure  that  only  reg- 
ular officers — who  serve  full-time,  and 
who  receive  much  more  intensive  and 
longer-term  training  than  the  volunteer 
reserve  force — are  entrusted  with  using 
firearms  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Responsible  officials  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  have  estimated 
that  the  volunteer  police  force  would 
number  at  least  700.  In  fact,  at  the  i^res- 
ent  tune,  there  are  some  250  volunteer 
police  assistants  who  purchase  their  uni- 
forms at  their  own  expense  and  who  are 
not  protected  in  their  activities  by  any 
District  of  Columbia  government  insur- 
ance. It  is  thus  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  ranks  would  be  greatly  expanded 
by  this  measure. 

Of  equal  and  perhaps  even  greater  im- 
portance, the  establishment  of  a  police 
resen'e  corps  comprised  of  persons  who 
may  be  assigned  to  iierfoiTii  their  duties 
in  those  areas  of  the  city  in  which  may 
be  located  their  residences  or  places  of 
employment  or  business  of  necessity  will 
bring  the  commimity  into  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  promote  better  community- 
ixilice  relations. 

I  believe  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  bill,  as  set  forth  above, 
will  exceed  considerably  the  cost  of 
establisiiing  such  a  program,  which  the 
District  government  has  estimated  at 
S224.000  for  the  first  year,  based  on  pro- 
vidmg  uniforms  and  equipment  for  700 
members  of  the  reserve,  while  the  subse- 
quent annual  cost  may  approximate 
S70.000. 

Tills  measure  has  been  proposed  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation,  and  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia povernment.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Chief  Layton  has  pub- 
licly supported  it.  In  addition,  busi- 
nessmen from  throughout  the  metropoli- 
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tan  area  have  Indicated  to  me  that  they 
strongly  support  this  measure.  I  believe 
prompt  enactment  of  this  measure  is 
essential.  The  crime  rate  will  not  wait. 
We  must  lake  action  now  to  stem  it.  And 
the  most  effective  action  we  can  possibly 
take  is  to  provide  additional  manpower 
for  the  police. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tech- 
nical explanation  of  sections  of  this 
amendment,  and  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Federal  City  Council 
supporting  this  measure  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tkchnical  Explanation  of  Measure 
Section  Kb)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Includ- 
ing rules  and  regulations  governing  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  of  reserve  officers,  with  or 
without  trial,  find  regulations  governing  the 
possession,  carrying  and  use  of  weapons 
(Including  firearms)   by  reserve  officers. 

Section  2(a)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  law  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act"  (5  USC,  8101 
ct  seq  )  shall  apply  in  cases  of  injury  or 
death  of  reserve  officers.  Since  tlie  re.serve 
officers  are  not  compensated  under  the  bill, 
they  are  deemed  to  have  a  monthly  pay  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  for  a  jjolice  private,  cla.ss 
1,  subclass  (a).  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  modified  according  to  the 
length  of  service,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 

Section  2(b)  makes  applicable  to  reserve 
officers  the  provisions  of  section  8116(c)  of 
title  5,  providing  that  "the  liability  of  the 
United  States  or  an  instrumentality  thereof" 
under  the  so-called  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  shall  be  exclusive.  Further,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  in  like  manner  and  to  the 
s.ime  extent  as  Federal  employees  (5  U.SC, 
8101),  the  limiting  language  in  section 
8116(c),  making,  as  it  does,  a  distinction 
between  .the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  appears  to  be  an  Inadvertence, 
Accordlnely,  in  order  to  provide  for  t.ie  equal 
treatment  of  Federal  and  District  emplovees, 
insofar  as  the  liability  of  both  governments 
imdcr  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  is  concerned,  section  2(b)  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  term  "United  States"  as 
used  in  the  above-quoted  phrase  from  sec- 
tion 8116(c)  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mat  22,   1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tvdinos. 

U.S.    Senate,    New    Senate    Offiice    Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ti-DiNGs:  The  Federal  City 
Council  has  been  pravely  concerned  with  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  believe  this  Is  the  Number  One  problem 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  bu.Mness 
community  and.  indeed,  of  all  the  citizens. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trained  police  officers  on  the  beat  to 
provide  protection. 

One  cf  the  mast  practical  and  eflective 
measures  that  could  be  taken  at  this  time, 
we  believe,  is  immediate  adoption  of  the 
Police  Reserve  BUI,  S.  3193.  This  bill  would 
create  an  official  reserve  force,  properly 
trained  and  equipped,  which  could  release 
patrolman  for  urgent  law  enforcement  duty. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  reserve  force  would 
far  exceed  h^  cost.  Furthermore,  it  would 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  recruitment  in  the 
currently  understaffed  regular  police  force. 

The  Council  fully  endorses  S.  3198  and 
urges  its  immediate  enactment.  The   head- 


lines of  each  day's  newspapers  emphasise  the  , 
need  for  prompt  action.  We  would  appreciate 
your  support  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Ailes, 

Pies\drnt. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  calling  up  my 
amendment  and  not  asking  for  a  vote  at 
this  time  because  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible!  lias  as- 
sured me  that  liis  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
licaded  ty  the  Senator  from  Oi-egon  I  Mr. 
Morse],  will  hold  hearings  on  the  matter 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  am  not  calling  my  amend- 
ment up,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
need  for  it  is  very  pressing.  The  condi- 
tions on  the  streets  of  Washin'^ton  to- 
day, particularly  with  respect  to  our 
merchants,  our  bus  drivers  and  our  cab 
driveis,  are  deplorable.  We  have  167  va- 
cancies in  the  i;olicc  force,  which  are  not 
Ijcing  filled.  I  believe  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  needed,  and  1  am  withholding 
it  now  only  because  of  the  assurances  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  hearings 
will  promptly  be  held,  and  the  matter 
will  be  moved  forward. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amcndmcot  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  lecislative  clerk  pi-ocecd- 
ed  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  he  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'■o  ordered. 

Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  80.  strike  out  lines  15  and  16 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"■nTLE  IV— GUN  CONTROL  AND  SUBVER- 
SIVE ACTIVITIES  CONTROL" 

On  page  80,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert the   following: 
"PART  A— STATE   FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE" 

On  page   107.  between   lines  4  and  5,  In- 
sert the  following  new  part: 
"PART    B— PROCEEDINOS     BEFORE     THE 

SUBVERSIVE       ACnVITIES       CONTROL 

BOARD 

"Srr  951.  (a)  The  attorneys  general  of  the 
several  States  are  authorized  to  Institute 
and  prosecute  proceedings  before  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  priwer  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  St.ites  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Art  of  1050, 

"(b)  Whenever  such  a  procf^dlng  L%  fn«;tl- 
tuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
by  the  attorney  general  of  any  Ktate.  the 
Director  of  t'le  Fedfral  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  furnish  to  such  attorney  general 
suth  information  and  investigative  scrviies 
pertaining  to  ruch  proceeding  r;s  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FedTal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  deem  to  be  appropriate. 

'Sec,  ;)52,  (a)  Section  12  (1)  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation ■(!)'  Immediately  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation. 

"(bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  (i)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  ln.sprtlng  therein — 

"(1)  Immediately  after  the  words  'before 
the  Board',  the  words  'by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  the  attorr.fy  general  of  any 
State';  and 
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which  has  been  printed-  It,  pertains  to 
extortion  and  threats  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  the  clerk  to  read  the 
amendment? 

The  amendment  was  read  by  the  as- 
sistant legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

On  page  107.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
»'ne  following  new  title: 
TITLE       V— PROHIBITING       EXTORTION 

ANVi    THREATS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP 

COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  1001.  Whoever  with  Intent  to  extort 
from  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, any  money  or  other  thing  of  \'alue: 
1 1 )  transmits  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia any  communication  containing  any  de- 
mand or  request  for  ransom  or  reward  for 
the  release  of  any  kidnapped  person,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  (2) 
transmits  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  communication  containing  any  threat 
to  kidnap  any  person  or  any  threat  to  injure 
the  person  of  another,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,606  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both;  or  (3)  transmits 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  any  com- 
munication containing  any  threat  to  injure 
the  property  or  reputation  of  the  recipient 
of  the  communication  or  of  another  or  the 
reputation  of  a  deceased  person  or  any  threat 
to  accuse  the  recipient  of  the  communica- 
tion or  a«y  other  person  of  a  crime,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  ye.irs.  or  both. 

•Sec.  1002  Whoever  threatens  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  kidnap  any  person  or 
to  injure  the  person  of  another  or  physically 
damage  the  property  of  any  person  or  of  an- 
other person,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be 
rined  not  more  than  So, 000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  Senate — while  it  considers 
a  national  crime  bill — to  correct  what 
appears  to  be  a  grave  and  damaging 
situation  right  here  in  Washington  which 
threatens  the  commercial  life  of  the  city. 

Every  day  reports  come  in,  not  only  to 
me.  but  to  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
and  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  of  Wash- 
mi-'ton  merchants,  and  Marj'landers  and 
Virginians  who  own  stores  in  the  Dis- 
trict; of  Columbia,  who  are  being  threat- 
ened a::d  abused  by  extortionists  and 
thieves  Ever>-  day,  thwgs  walk  into  stores 
and  demand  or  just  take  merchandise. 
A:^d  if  th.e  owner  tries  to  stop  them,  they 
threaten  to  burn  down  his  store.  We  hear 
of  threats  to  merchants  that  if  they  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  stores  burned  out  in  the 
recent  nots,  they  will  be  destroyed  again. 
We  hear  reports  of  shakedowns  and  the 
protection  racket  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

M\-  amendment,  which  is  similar  to 
the  one  introduced  in  the'House  of  Rep- 
re,sentatives  by  Mr.  Whitener  and  Mr. 
McMillan,  would  make  extortion  and 
trai-Lsmissiou  of  threats  to  persons  and 
property  a  felon.v  punishable  by  $5,000 
or  20  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

There  is  no  general  prohibition  of 
e.xtortion  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cijde  today  The  only  Code  provision 
dealing  .specifically  with  extortion  is  a 
1902  Law.  section  22-1302  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  dealing  with  false 
recordation  of  land  records  with  int«nt 
to  defraud  Section  22-2305,  concerning 
blackmail,  includes  only  threats  to  pub- 
iLsii  disgractiiOi  accusations  for  the  pur- 


pose of  extorting  funds  or  influencing 
conduct.  Not  covered  are  threats  of  in- 
jui-y  to  person  or  damage  to  property 
The  amendment  would  create  a  new- 
title  V,  making  the  present  reversability 
provision  title  VI. 

The  extortion  title  has  two  sections. 
The  fii-st  section,  1001,  prohibits  extor- 
tion for  money  or  other,  thing  of  value. 
The  second  section.  1002.  prohibits 
threats  designed  to  influence  conduct, 
such  as  threats  to  burn  out  a  merchant 
if  he  attempts  to  locate  his  business  in  a 
certain  area.  Tliese  threats  must  be  con- 
vincing threats,  clearly  believable  and 
intended  to  be  acted  upon,  against  par- 
ticular persons.  Generalized  or  vagne 
threats  are  not  enough. 

Si''?c1fi'"any.  section  I'Ol  prohibits  three 
kinds  of  action,  when  they  are  perpe- 
trated "with  intent  to  extort  from  any 
pcr.son,  firm,  association  or  coi"poration. 
any  money  or  tiling  of  value:"  Piist.  any 
demand  for  ransom  for  a  kidnapped  per- 
.son;  second,  any  threat  to  kidnap  or  any 
threat  to  injiue  any  person;  and,  third, 
any  threat  to  injure  the  property  or 
reputation  of  any  person. 

Section  1002  prohibits  extortion  in- 
tended to  affect  conduct,  rather  than  to 
extract  money.  It  prohibits  threats  to 
kidnap  or  injure  any  person  or  damage 
his  property,  regardless  of  tlie  i-eason  for 
the  tlii-eat. 

All  offenses  would  be  punishable  by  up 
to  $5,000  fine  and  20  yeai-s'  imprison- 
ment. 

As  cliairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Business 
and  Commerce,  I  recently  held  hearings 
on  the  riot  damage  and  the  District's  re- 
building plans.  I  know  the  importance  of 
this  bill.  Whether  these  reports  of  ex- 
tortion are  true  is  not  the  point.  The  fact 
is  there  is  no  general  law  on  extortion  in 
the  District  of  Coliimbia  at  all  now.  We 
should  enact  such  a  law  in  any  case.  But 
it  is  particularly  ui-gent  now  to  give  cit- 
izens and  businesses  in  tiie  Disti-ict  of 
Colimibia  the  kind  of  assui-ance  tliey 
need  that  the  law  will  protect  them 
against  extortion. 

I  think  tills  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est ui'gency.  I  have  discussed  it  with  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Aikansas, 
witli  the  minority  leader,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidtiit,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 
It  grew  out  of  the  very  critical  situation 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  tiie  amendment;  it  is  cal- 
culated to  give  some  relief  from  these 
distressing  conditions.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  favor  it,  and  will  accept  it 
unless  someone  else  opposes  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  back   the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    816 — INCREASED    POLICE    PRO- 
TECTION   IN    THE    DISTWCT    OP    COLIIMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  fiu-ther  amendment,  which  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  That 


is  amendment  No  816  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  volun- 
teer resei"^  ixjlice  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  shocked — 
and  rightly  so — at  the  dangerous  spiral- 
ling of  the  crime  rate.  Tlie  crime  prob- 
lem in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  re- 
ceived particular  attention  in  debates  on 
this  crime  control  bill,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  the  crime  problem  in  the 
District  is  as  serious — if  not  more  seri- 
ous^than  anywhere  in  the  cotmlry.  Be- 
cause the  District  is  under  Federal  juris- 
diction, the  Congress  has  a  particularly 
urgent  responsibility  to  enact  crime  con- 
trol measures,  as  part  of  this  bill,  Lo  aid 
the  District.  Because  my  constituent.s  in 
tlie  Mai-yland  counties  adjacent  to  the 
District  are  threatened  by  the  rising 
crime  rate  here,  I  feel  a  .special  respon- 
sibility to  work  against  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  stroncrly  believe  that  effective  deter- 
rence to  criminal  conduct  must  be 
imdcrtaken.  In  mv  judgment,  there  is 
only  one  really  effective  deterrent  to 
crime — that  is,  the  ixiliceman  on  patrol. 
He  alone  can  jircvent  crime,  by  his  visible 
presence  and  by  his  capacity  for  swift, 
sure  action.  It  is  clear  tliat.  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Department  is  woefully  undermanned  to 
effectively  do  this  job.  New  p?rsonnel 
must  be  brought  into  law^  enforcement  in 
the  District.  And  that  is  the  purixise  of 
the  amendment  I  have  introduced  today. 
The  i)UiT«se  of  this  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  District  sovemment  to  "se- 
lect, organize,  train,  and  eqtup  reserve 
iwlice  officers  for  duty  in  connection  with 
the  policing  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 
The  Commissioner  would,  in  addition,  be 
authorized  to  bestow  upon  .such  ix)]ice 
reserve  officers  such  of  tiie  jx)wers  and 
duties  of  regular  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
as  he  may  deem  necessaiT  and  proper. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  i-eseixe  officers 
shall  sen-e  without  compensation,  but 
otherwise  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  liovemment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  members  of  the  Metrapoli- 
tan  Police  force  for  ail  purposes  and  un- 
der all  provisions  of  law.  with  certain 
specified  exceptions. 

I  believe  that  the  objtcti\e  of  the  bill 
in  i^ermitting  trr.ined  ''olunteers  to  as- 
sume certain  active  police  duties  with 
the  Metroixilit.an  Police  Department,  and 
in  freeing  regular  police  officers  for  more 
comprehensive  protection  of  the  District, 
is  a  desirable  one.  Tlie  use  of  police  re- 
serves in  this  fashion  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  i^reatly  to  the  District's  fight 
against  crime  and  to  provide  an  effective 
tool  in  this  effort.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
templated ttiat  the  resen-e  officers  will 
be  utilized  in  such  manner  as  to  require 
them  to  deal  directly  with  persons  com- 
mitting the  more  serious  criminal  acts. 
Nor  uill  they  engage  in  actions  wiiich 
reqmre  highly  professional  performance 
on  the  ;>art  of  a  regular  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  The  reserve  of- 
ficers will  supplement,  but  will  not  be  a 
substitute  for,  the  regular  members  of 
tiie  force,  and.  %viiile  they  may  accom- 
pany the  regular  members  of  tiie  force 
m  the  ijerforniance  of  the  duties  of  such 
regular  members,  the  reserve  officers  will 
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be  used  only  for  those  duties  for  which 
they  are  trained  and  qualified. 

In  urging  adoption  of  the  measure,  the 
District  government  has  indicated  that 
reserve  officers  will  not  be  used  for  jiatrol 
duty  in  the  high  crime  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict; assignee  tc  riot  duty;  permitted  lo 
make  or  participate  in  any  search  or  sei- 
zure; or  utilized  for  any  police  duty  re- 
quiring a  high  level  of  qualified  police 
performance. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  reserve  offlccrs.  it 
can  neverthelts  be  expected  that  they 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  crime  problem 
in  the  District,  by  freeing  from  the  per- 
formance of  routine  police  duties  the  reg- 
ular members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  thereby  allowing  their  use  in  high 
crime  areas  or  in  police  activities  requir- 
ing the  use  of  highly  qualified  personnel. 
Tlie  routine  activities  which  can  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  these  police  re- 
ser\-es  are,  for  example,  clerical  duties  in 
station  houses,  traffic  control,  supervi- 
sion at  parades  or  sports  events  where 
larpe  numbers  of  people  are  gathered. 

One  provision  of  this  measure  warrants 
special  emphasis.  The  measure  states 
that  reserve  officers  appointed  under  this 
title  "shall  not  be  authorized  to  carry 
or  use  firearms  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  to  wh.ch  they  will  be  assigned." 
This  provision  will  insure  that  only  reg- 
ular officers — who  serve  full-time,  and 
who  receive  much  more  intensive  and 
longer-term  training  than  the  volunteer 
reserve  force — are  entrusted  with  using 
firearms  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Responsible  officials  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  have  estimated 
that  the  volunteer  police  force  would 
number  at  least  700.  In  fact,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  some  250  volunteer 
police  assistants  who  purchase  their  uni- 
fornis  at  their  own  expense  and  who  are 
not  protected  in  their  activities  by  any 
District  of  Columbia  government  insur- 
ance. It  is  thus  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  ranks  would  be  greatly  expanded 
by  this  measure. 

Of  equal  and  perhaps  even  greater  im- 
portance, the  establishment  of  a  police 
reseiTC  corps  comprised  of  persons  who 
may  be  assigned  to  i^erform  their  duties 
in  those  areas  of  the  city  in  which  may 
be  located  their  residences  or  places  of 
employment  or  business  of  necessity  will 
bring  the  community  into  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  promote  better  community- 
police  relations. 

I  believe  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  bill,  as  set  forth  above, 
will  exceed  considerably  the  cost  of 
establishing  such  a  program,  which  the 
District  government  has  estimated  at 
$224,000  for  the  first  year,  based  on  pro- 
viding uniforms  and  equipment  for  700 
members  of  the  reserve,  while  the  subse- 
quent annual  cost  may  approximate 
S70.000. 

This  measure  has  been  proposed  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation,  and  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  Chief  Layton  has  pub- 
licly supported  it.  In  addition,  busi- 
nessmen from  throuuhoul  tiie  metropoli- 


tan area  have  indicated  to  me  that  they 
strongly  support  this  measure.  I  believe 
prompt  enactment  of  this  measure  is 
essential.  The  crime  rate  will  not  wait. 
We  must  take  action  now  to  stem  it.  And 
the  most  effective  action  we  can  possibly 
take  is  to  provide  additional  manpower 
for  the  ixilice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tech- 
nical explanation  of  sections  of  this 
amendment,  and  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Federal  City  Council 
supporting  this  measure  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Technicai.  Explanation  of  Measure 
Section  Kb)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Includ- 
ing rules  and  rcculatlons  governing  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  of  reserve  officers,  with  or 
without  trial,  and  regulations  governing  the 
possession,  carrying  and  use  of  weapons 
(including  firearms)   by  reserve  olficers. 

Section  2(a)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  law  commonly  referred  to  ;us  the  'FcderaJ 
Employees'  Compen.satlon  Act"  (5  U.S.C.  8101 
et  seq  )  shall  apply  In  cases  of  injury  or 
death  of  reserve  officers.  Since  the  reserve 
officers  are  riot  compensated  under  the  bill, 
they  are  deemed  to  have  a  monthly  pay  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  for  a  ix)lice  private,  class 
1,  subclass  (a),  In  the  Metropolitan  PoUce 
Department,  modified  according  to  the 
length  of  service,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 

Section  2(b)  makes  applicable  to  reserve 
officers  the  provisions  of  section  8116(c)  of 
title  5,  providing  that  "the  liability  of  the 
United  States  or  an  instrumentality  thereof" 
under  the  so-called  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  shall  be  exclusive.  Further,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  in  like  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  :is  Federal  employees  [o  U.S.C. 
8101),  the  limiting  language  in  section 
8116(c),  making,  as  It  docs,  a  distinction 
between  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  appears  to  be  an  inadvertence. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  equal 
treatment  of  Federal  and  District  employees, 
Insofar  as  the  liability  of  both  governments 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  is  concerned,  section  2(b|  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  term  "United  States"  as 
used  in  the  above-quoted  phrase  from  sec- 
tion 8116(c)  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mat  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tvdings, 

U.S.    Senate.    New    Senate    Offlicc   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydincs:  Tlie  Federal  City 
Council  lias  been  pravely  concerned  with  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  believe  this  Is  the  Number  One  problem 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  business 
community  and.'  indeed,  of  all  the  citizens. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trained  police  officers  on  the  beat  to 
provide  protection. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  effective 
measures  that  could  be  taken  at  this  time. 
we  believe,  is  immediate  adoption  of  the 
Police  Reserve  Bill,  S.  3198.  This  bill  would 
create  an  official  reserve  force,  properly 
trained  and  equipped,  which  could  release 
patrolman  lor  urgent  law  entorcement  duty. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  reserve  force  would 
far  exceed  Its  cost.  Furthermore.  It  would 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  recruitment  in  the 
currently  understaffed  regular  police  force. 

The  Council  fully  endorses  S.  3198  and 
urges  its  immediate  enactment.  Tlie  head- 


lines of  each  day's  newspapers  emphasize  the 
need  for  prompt  action.  We  would  appreciate 
j'our  support  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Ailes, 

President. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  calling  up  my 
amendment  and  not  asking  for  a  vote  at 
this  time  because  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1  has  as- 
sured me  that  his  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MoRSEl,  will  hold  hearings  on  the  matter 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  I  am  not  calling  my  amend- 
ment up,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
need  for  it  i.«  very  pressing.  The  condi- 
tions on  the  streets  of  Washington  to- 
day, particularly  with  respect  to  our 
merchants,  our  bus  drivers  and  our  cab 
drive!  s.  arc  deplorable.  We  have  167  va- 
cancies in  the  police  force,  which  are  not 
hein-.;  filled.  I  believe  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  needed,  and  I  am  withholdina 
it  now  only  because  of  the  assmances  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  hearings 
will  promptly  be  held,  and  the  matter 
will  be  moved  forward. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  cor.sent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ro  ordered. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  strike  out  lines  15  and  16 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"■nTLE  IV — GUN  CONTTIOL  AND  SUBVER- 
SIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  " 

On  page  80.  t>etween  lines  16  aiid   17,  In- 
sert the   following: 
'PART  A— STATE   FIREARMS   CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE" 

On  page   107.  between  lines  4  and  5.  in- 
sert  the   following   new   part: 
"PART    B— PROCEEDINGS     BEFORE     TITE 

SUB'VERSIV'E       ACTIVITIES       CONTROL 

BOARD 

"Sec  051.  fa)  Tlie  attorneys  feneral  of  the 
several  States  are  authorized  to  institute 
and  prosecute  proceedings  before  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  .same  power  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  St.ites  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

"(b)  Whenever  t^uch  a  proceeding  Is  insti- 
tuted under  the  provisions  of  this  ?=ection 
by  the  attorney  general  of  any  State,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  '  f  Invcstiira- 
tlon  shall  furnish  to  such  Mtorney  general 
such  information  and  investigative  .vervlccs 
pertaining  to  ruch  proceeding  ,-!s  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  nf  Investigation 
shall  deem  to  be  appropriate. 

"Sec.  !'52.  <a)  Section  12  (1)  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation •(!)'  immediately  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation. 

"(bi  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  12  1 1)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein — 
"M)  ImmedlLitely  after  the  words  'before 
the  Board',  the  word"?  'by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  the  attorney  general  of  any 
State';  and 
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"(2)  Immediately  after  the  word  'con- 
ducted', the  words  'or  set  for  hearing'. 

"(CI  Section  12  (I)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
toy  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new   paragraph : 

"  '  ( 2 )  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  term  "Attorney  general"  i  when  used 
with  respect  to  an  officer  other  than  the  at- 
torney general  of  a  State)  means  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States'." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  will  the  Senator  reQuire? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  settle  for  10  min- 
utes on  a  side  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary, the  President  of  the  United  States 
.si_'ned  the  revised  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act.  I  guess  I  am  one  who  was 
really  the  blackguard  or  the  villain  of 
the  piece:  I  was  excoriated  editorially  in 
nearly  every  newspafser'  in  the  United 
S'ates. 

The  reason  was  that  on  this  floor,  Sen- 
a'.ors  conanued  to  say  that  this  was  a 
txjard  drawing  pay  with  no  duties,  which 
cu-;ht  to  be  abolished.  It  did  not  help 
that,  in  addition,  the  new  appointee  to 
that  board  had  married  the  President's 
secre'an.-;  that  certainly  did  not  help  me 
ar.y.  because  they  let  me  have  it  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  every  other  place. 

But  I  was  determined  that  this  board 
was  not  going  to  go  down  the  drain  by 
default.  I  think  it  cost  me  a  year  of  my 
l::e  to  go  through  and  revise  that  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act,  but  it  was 
done,  it  was  approved,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill.  He  signed  it  on  Jan- 
uary- 2  of  this  year. 

Since  that  time  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  the  duty 
of  filing  petitions  with  the  board,  has 
not  filed  a  petition  in  a  single  case.  And 
I  know  why.  He  got  caught  in  this  Dubois 
case,  because  r-hey  tapped  the  wire,  and 
he  was  afraid  to  do  anything  about  it 
until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on  the 
Kolod  case,  which  is  now  pending. 

Well,  if  he  does  not  do  something  pretty 
soon,  and  this  Congress  runs  out.  that 
board  is  going  to  be  phased  out.  I  am  not 
£om=:  to  take  that  lying  down,  I  can  tell 
you  Last  Friday  night,  I  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  the  President. 

I  asked  him,  "When  are  you  going  to 
tell  your  Attorney  General  to  send  some 
cases  to  the  board?"  I  said,  "I  know  that 
there  are  nonelectronic  cases  there, 
where  no  wiretaps  are  involved.  His  own 
assistant  testified  last  year  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
there  were  a  hundred  cases  that  they 
could  file  with  the  board.  He  has  not  filed 
a  single  one.  and  I  am  about  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it." 

I  do  not  usually  put  words  in  the 
President's  mouth,  but  last  Friday  night 
he  said  to  me.  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  it?" 

All  right:  I  am  going  to  try  right  now. 
I  know  what  the  limitations  are.  I  know 
of  the  Nelson  case  from  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  Con- 
gress had  now  preempted  its  field. 

Well  and  good.  What  I  propose  now, 
in  this  amendment,  is  that  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  various  States  be  entitled 


to  go  before  that  board  and  institute  pro- 
ceedings where  communism  is  involved, 
and  Communist  organizations,  and  pros- 
ecute them  before  the  board.  That 
makes  it  a  Federal  proceeding,  and  from 
then  on,  that  Nelson  case  is  not  going 
to  touch  it. 

They  will  get  out  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations, they  will  let  their  own  attorneys 
general  clear  them,  and  make  sure  there 
are  no  frivolous  cases  involved ;  and  that 
sort  of  reinstates  the  States,  in  a  way. 
because  they  have  got  some  interests  here 
also. 

Must  I  remind  the  Senate  tonight  that 
France  caved  in  yesterday?  That  great 
"Bon  Charles,"  who  has  journeyed 
around  the  world  and  represented  him- 
self as  Prance  and  all  that  it  means,  now 
comes  back  to  a  country  beset  with  strikes 
and  riots  and  student  demonstrations, 
and  his  prime  minister  caves  in  to  the 
left  and  the  near  left.  And  what  do  I 
think  is  going  to  happen? 

Well.  I  just  think  about  all  the  glorious 
paintings  in  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre  at 
Versailles,  where  I  stood  the  day  after  VE 
day  and  thought:  There  is  the  glory  of 
France. 

Where  is  it  tonight?  It  is  in  the  dust, 
and  the  Reds  are  in  charge.  Do  not  kid 
yourself.  Read  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  he 
will  tell  you  what  this  menace  is  in  the 
country  today. 

My  friend  from  Maryland  laughs.  Yes, 
he  fought  me  on  this  issue,  and  used 
eveiTthing  at  his  command.  And  I  say  to 
him.  "Joe,  you  didn't  get  anywhere,  did 
you?  No.  And  you  are  not  going  to. '  Be- 
cause I  am  going  to  monitor  this  thing 
all  the  way  through,  and  there  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  bill  of  any  consequence  go 
through  the  Senate  this  session  that  does 
not  have  this  provision  in  it.  unless  the 
Senate  adopts  it  tonight. 

I  have  had  it  out  with  the  President  at 
great  length.  You  would  be  surprised 
what  I  told  him  about  what  I  would  do 
with  an  Attorney  General  who  was  sub- 
verting and  distorting  the  intention  and 
the  desire  of  Congress. 

He  said.  "Well,  why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  it?" 
I  said,  "I  will."  And  this  is  it,  tonight. 
The  head  of  that  board  comes  from 
Montana.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  knows  him  verj'  well.  He  came  to 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas about  this  matter.  We  have  care- 
fully drafted  this  amendment  so  as  to  re- 
main within  the  framework  of  that  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Nelson  case, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  that  when  one 
case  is  filed  with  that  board  by  a  State 
attorney  general  that  board  is  going  to  be 
resurrected  and  kept  alive  to  do  its  job, 
because  there  is  a  need  and  a  function 
for  it. 

So  I  trust  this  may  be  the  end  of  the 
line,  if  the  Senate  will  give  its  approval 
to  this  proposal,  very  simple  in  nature. 

With  that,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  inclination 
as  to  why  the  President  will  not  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  act  in  these 
cases?  I  do  not  understand  it.  Congress 


has  acted.  We  have  the  board.  We  have 
appropriated  funds  for  it.  The  board  is 
there,  ready,  and  willing. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
there  are  at  least  100  cases  that  could 
be  certified  to  the  board. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Hou^e. 

Mr.  McCLELI.AN.  How  recently? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Late  last  year,  before 
the   Appropriations   Committee   of   the 
House. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  That  is  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  it  is. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
interrogated  the  Attorney  General  about 
why  no  action  is  being  taken  and  why 
he  is  not  functioning  in  this  responsi- 
bility? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Must  I,  when  we  give 
him  the  direction?  I  believe  in  going  to 
the  top  man.  That  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  where  I  went, 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator  had  to  go  to  him.  I  simply  in- 
quired if  the  Senator  had  questioned  him 
about  it  and  if  he  had  any  excuse  for  not 
acting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wrot^:'  him  a  letter 
and  reminded  him  that  the  time  was  run- 
ning out.  I  got  nothing  except  a  rather 
tremulous  and,  shall  I  say,  rather  queezy 
answer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maiyland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  has  the 
constitutionality  of  the  amendment  been 
checked  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Senator's  staff,  or  by  the  committee  staff? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  been  checked  by 
my  staff.  It  has  been  checked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  SAC  Board,  and  their  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  And  they  have  some  pretty 
good  lawyers  there. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  opinion  on  constitutionality  from 
the  legislative  comisel  or  from  members 
of  his  own  staff? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Must  I  have? 
Mr.  TYDINGS    I  am  just  asking  the 
que.stion, 
Mr.  DIRKSEN,  We  are  satisfied. 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    Have    any    hearings 
been  held  on  the  capacity  of  the  various 
States'    attorneys   general   to   prosecute 
subversive  activities  cases? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  .should  I  have  to 
oome  up  '.vith  that  information? 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  I  am  merely  asking  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  You  are  just  clutch- 
ing for  a  straw,  now. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  those  are  answers 
in  the  negative.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  extremely  hesitant  to  open  the  juris- 
diction of  the  SACB  by  taking  cases 
away,  in  effect,  from  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  internal 
security  without  any  opinions  about  the 
legality  or  constitutionality  of  it,  and 
without  any  hearings  on  the  need,  and 
the  effect,  and  the  workability. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  handle  the  problem.  I  realize  the  prob- 
lem. My  objection  to  the  original  board 
was  that  it  was  not  doing  any  work.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  is  an  ajiswer.  But, 
I  think  the  Senate  and  the  coimti-y  are 
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entitled  at  least  to  legislative  hearings 
and  some  factual  basis  for  acting  before 
we  act  on  a  matter  as  important  as  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  those  questions 
were  raised  v«hcn  v,-e  revived  the  SAC 
Board.  And  who  opposed  it?  The  very 
lovable  Senator  from  Maryland.  He 
fought  it  every  step  of  the  way,  every 
phrase  and  clause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  some  questions. 

Is  this  the  first  time  that  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  .several  States  are  author- 
ized to  institute  the  prosecution  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  SACB  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  power  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  limited  en- 
tirely to  the  one  act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  going  pretty  far  in 
delegating  this  kind  of  authority  to  the 
attorneys  general  of  the  several  States. 

Also.  I  note  in  subsection  (b)   that — 

Whenever  such  a  proceeding  is  instituted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  any  State,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 

And  that  is  Mr.  Hoover — 
shall  furnish  to  such  Attorney  General  such 
information  and  Investigative  services  per- 
taining to  such  proceeding  as  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
deem  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    It    publicly    ix;rmits 
Mm.  He  does  not  have  to  do  it  at  all. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  it  is  per- 
missive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  permissive. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  proposal,  which  I  joined  the 
distinr;uished  minority  leader  in  getting 
through  last  year,  should  be  perfectly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  continued 
activities  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  the  Chairman  of  which 
is  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  State  of 
Montana.  But.  that  is  aside  and  apart. 
I  would  hoi)e  that  it  would  be  the  At- 
torney General's  thinking  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Dubois  case,  that  that  case  could  be — 
and  I  believe  .should  be,  if  I  read  the  re- 
ports corrcctU' — referred  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  as  well  as 
any  other  cases  which  may  be  eligible. 
As  the  minority  leader  and  I  agreed, 
either  that  board  gets  work,  or  it  goes 
out  of  existence. 

And  we  thought  we  laid  out  the  ground 
rules  by  means  of  which  certain  types  of 
cases  could  be,  should  be — and  we 
thought  would  be — referred  to  it.  But 
this  amendment  goes  awfully  far  and 
I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
remind  the  Senate  that  5  months  have 
gone  by  since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  this  act.  That  made  it  law- 
ful. And  now  does  it  go  down  the  drain  by 
default.  They  put  an  amendment  in  on 
the  floor,  and  they  will  phase  out  the 
Board. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
wants  to  get  out  of  here  by  the  2d  of 
August.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  June 
1.  June.  July— 60  days.  That  is  all  the 


time,  and  then  we  are  out.  If  we  make 
that  target,  then  the  Board  goes  down 
the  drain. 

Make  up  your  minds  as  to  whether 
that  is  what  you  want  and  whether  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  a  petition  before  the  Board 
is  going  to  cause  Its  demise,  notwith- 
standing the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  Senators  who  were 
present  at  the  time.  I  worked  .some  in  the 
day  and  some  in  the  night  to  pass  the 
act.  We  had  to  pass  it  over  the  then  Pres- 
ident's veto. 

I  remember  that  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  named  Pat  McCarran 
stood  there  in  the  well  of  the  Senate.  We 
were  meeting  then  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  room.  And  he  pleaded  to  start  this 
thing  so  that  there  could  be  appropriate 
investigations  made. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  felt  that 
somewhere,  somebody  is  trying  to  sabo- 
tage this  fine  effort. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
.see  that  this  Board  becom.es  active.  And 
for  that  reason.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  concede  tonight  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  lose  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  said  that  I  do  not  want 
to  concede  tonight  that  the  Republicans 
are  i^oing  to  lose  the  coming  national 
election.  Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fitting  to  take  away  all  ixiwers  from  the 
executive  ofRcer  at  this  time. 

I  thmk  we  are  going  to  win  and  that 
the  next  Attorney  General  will  be  from 
the  same  party  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Unless  something  is 
done  by  the  31st  of  December  1968,  this 
Board  mandatorily  will  be  jjhased  out, 
and  there  will  be  no  new  President  in- 
augurated before  the  31st  of  December. 
Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.   ER'VIN.   Mr.  President,   the  Su- 

ijrcme  Court  held  in  the  Nelson  case  that 

the  States  could  not  prosecute  subversive 

acts  in  their  own  courts.  All  this  would 

do  v.-ould  be  to  let  the  States  prosecute 

.some  subversive  acts  in  the  State  courts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   President,    will   the 

Senator  yiclc'? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  pood  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  lUinois.  that  my  recollection  is 
that  I  supported  him  in  his  effort  to 
support  this  board,  so  that  I  would  be  on 


the  opposite  side  of  that  battle   from 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
do,  we  do  not  need  to  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  This  Board  will  go 
out  of  busine.ss  lx?cause  we  Mx^clfied  that 
it  would  go  out  of  business  unless  it  re- 
ceived cases  by  i  date.  So  why  do  we 
not  remove  that  provision,  rather  than 
open  a  Pandora's  box  and  invite  every 
attorney  general  in  the  50  States  to  come 
to  Washington  and  conduct  a  witch  hunt 
or  to  ti-y  to  make  the  national  headlines? 
I  do  not  sec  any  reason  to  do  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  did  the  Senator 
not  do  it?  He  is  an  administration  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BAYII.  Why  does  the  Senator  go 
so  far  right  now  to  do  what  he  wants 
to  accomplish?  He  is  setting  an  entirely 
different  precedent. 

Mr.  UIRKLEN.  Because  I  believe  in 
this  cause,  and  this  is  a  legal,  constitu- 
tional way  to  t'ct  at  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tliis  is  the  first  time  in 

histoiT  that  the  attorneys  general  of  tlie 

States  would  be  given  that  authority. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  iireccdents. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  .Senator  give  us 

the  precedents? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  them  at 
ray  lingertiiDs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  liclieve  it  is  important 
that  wc  have  them. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
duty,  each  of  us.  to  serve  the  Senate  es- 
pecially in  accordance  with  our  compe- 
tence. I  have  been  an  attorney  general, 
and  1  om  a  lawyer. 

It  .'leems  to  me  that  if  we  v.-erc  to  make 
50  State  attorneys  general  Federal  at- 
torneys general,  we  would  have  to  t-ivc 
them  the  ser\'ices  of  the  FBI. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  be  permissive. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  realize  it  would  be  per- 
missive; nonetheless  it  would  be  dene.  It 
has  never  been  done.  We  have  a  iilcthora 
of  all  kinds  of  commissions. 

This,  incidentally,  could  be  an  opening 
wedge  which  Republicans,  who  do  not 
want  business  crawled  over  by  every  at- 
torney general  in  the  United  States, 
would  1  egret. 

I  v.'cnt  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  his  compromise,  and  I  would 
like  to  go  along  with  him  in  anything  he 
wants  to  do.  but  in  all  con.scicnce  I  can- 
not support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ml  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legLslative  clerk  called  the   roll. 
Mr.  B'YRD   of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadg£].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WilliamsI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Ala.-ka  Mr  BartlettI,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  I.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRtrENiNcl, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris!, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
iMr.  HoLLiNcs],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota TMr.  Mondale).  the  Senator  from 
N'  w  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough).  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are 
nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmu',  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr  Clark),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachu-setts  'Mr  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  !Mr.  Hollincs]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
■yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL).  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr    Morton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  a.id  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr  Bennett],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Mr.  Jordan]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No    158  Leg  ) 

YEAS— 27 


Allott 

Fannm 

MiUer 

Balcer 

Griffln 

Mundt 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Mvu-phy 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Cotton 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Smith 

DLrksen 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Domii.ick 

Lausche 

Tower 

E.-vin 

Magnuson 
NAYS — i9 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Havden 

Percy 

Bogl!3 

HiU 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Ribicoa 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Russell 

Bvrd,  W   V.\. 

Loi.g.  La. 

Scott 

Case 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Spong 

Dodd 

McGee 

Stennia 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Vows, 

Monroney 

Williams.  Del. 

Fidbnght 

Moss 

Gore 

MusJUe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Bartlett 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Montoya    "^ 

Bennett 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Morse 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Morton 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smathe.'s 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Gruenlng 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

HarrU 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Hollmgs 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
ALLOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  hour  is  late, 
but  I  am  sure  we  can  move  more  rapidly 
if  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 


ADMINISTRATION  EFFORTS  TO  DE- 
FEAT CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R. 15414 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  assure  Senators  that  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  wish  to  straighten  out 
the   Record. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
Senate  that  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  there 
was  a  five-man  team  that  was  making 
telephone  calls,  and  that  they  had  made 
between  500  and  700  telephone  calls  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  various 
heads  of  programs,  superintendents  of 
hospitals,  and  superintendents  of  school 
systems  back  in  the  States  telling  them 
that  their  particular  projects  were  going 
to  be  affected  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
reduction  by  Congress. 

Later  the  majority  leader — and  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  did — checked  with  the 
White  House  and  with  the  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
morning  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er brought  back  very  emphatic  denials 
that  any  such  calls  had  been  made  or 
that  there  w-as  any  such  team.  I  do  not 
question  for  a  moment  but  that  that  is 
what  he  was  told  and,  in  fact,  I  know  he 
was  told  that;  but  I  stated  that  I  would 
not  accept  it  and  that  unless  the  agency 
would  coI^f^rm  a  situation  that  I  knew 
for  a  fact  to  be  true,  before  the  day  was 
out  I  would  ask  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  to  bring  these  individuals  down 
and  put  them  under  oath.  I  regretted 
the  need  to  take  that  procedure. 

About  12:45  today  these  men.  Mr 
Kelly  and  Mr.  Leonard,  did  come  down. 
We  met  in  the  office  of  the  minority 
leader,  together  with  several  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  they  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  my  statement  of  yesterday 
was  correct. 

They  confirmed  that  Mr.  John  T 
Leonard,  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
Comptroller,  told  the  office  of  the  Senator, 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  that  he  and 
four  other  men  had  been  assigned  to 
make  500  to  700  calls  to  Members  of 
Congress,  superintendents  of  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  and  presidents  of 
universities  that  their  projects  or  grants 
were  being  cancelled  as  the  result  of  the 
proposed  expenditure  reduction. 

Mr.  Leonard  also  confirmed  that  he 
had  given  the  same  information  to  me 
personally. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  even  at  the 
beginning  of  this  meeting  Mr.  Leonard 
stai-ted  out  denj-ing  that  he  had  ever 
given  any  such  information  to  Senator 
Baker's  office  or  to  me,  and  it  was  only 
after  being  confronted  with  memoranda 
of  our  conversations  that  he  reversed  his 
position  and  admitted  that  we  were  cor- 
rect. This  recovei-y  of  his  memoi-y  may 


have  been  prompted  somewhat  by  the  re- 
minder that  he  could  be  placed  under 
oath. 

I  regret  we  have  to  take  this  step  to 
draw  out  the  truth  from  the  executive 
branch.  I  shall  read  one  paragraph  from 
a  long  letter.  Senators  maj  read  the  en- 
tire letter.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  an 
alibi  as  to  how  this  happened. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Wilbur  Cohen 
and  it  states  in  part: 

I  have,  however,  ixscertalned  on  the  basis  of 
discussions  between  you  .and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Comptroller  James  P.  Kelly  and  John 
P.  Leonard.  Jr.  that  you  (Senator  Williams) 
and  Senator  Baker's  office  had  conversations 
with  our  Mr.  Leonard  and  that  these  tele- 
phone conversations  provided  you  with  a 
basis  for  concluding  that  an  organized  tele- 
phone campaign  had  been  established  involv- 
ing as  many  us  700  telephone  calls  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  States,  localities,  colleges, 
and  universities. 

The  letter  then  goes  on  and  points  out 

that  all  of  the.se  calls  had  never  really 
been  made  and  that  Mr.  Leonard  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talkinu  about.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  our  having 
stopised  .something  from  happening  as  it 
was  getting  started.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  admitted  that  this  five-man 
team  was  operating.  It  is  a  case  now  of 
alibiing  it.  a  case  of  having  gotten  their 
hands  caught  in  the  cookie  jar  and  try- 
ing to  gel  out  the  best  way  they  can. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY  W;us  this  done  with  the 
knowledge  or  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 

taiT'? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
SecretaiT  said  no.  that  lie  did  not  know. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  would  hap- 
13en  without  his  knowledge. 

Mr,  MURPHY,  Did  the  SecretaiT  in- 
dicate in  any  way  that  he  would  make  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  who  was  responsible 
for  tliis  action? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  said 
he  would  and  that  it  would  be  stopped. 
I  understand  that  it  has  been  stopfjed; 
at  least,  it  had  better  be  .stopped. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi-,  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesee.  who  had  also  received  the  same 
infoiTnation  from  Mr,  Leonard, 

Mr  BAKER,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly  that 
on  May  17,  1968.  about  5:20  p.m.,  my 
office  was  called  and  told  that  a  Ten- 
nessee project,  the  Erlanger  Hospital  in 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  would  not  receive 
necessai-y  Federal  funds;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  have  to  renege 
on  Its  commitment,  and  that  the  reason 
for  this  was  a  directive  the  President 
had  issued  that  morning,  telling  agen- 
cies not  to  authorize  any  spending  for 
fiscal  1^)69  until  Congre.ss  was  able  to 
work  out  what  it  was  going  to  do  about 
a  combined  spending  reduction  and  tax 
increase. 

My  office  was  further  told,  and  the 
information  was  volunteered,  that  the 
people  at  the  Erlanger  Hospital,  and  the 
people  of   Chattanooga   and   Tennessee 
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were  obviously  going  to  be  very  di.sap- 
pointed. 

Later,  on  May  21,  at  my  request,  my 
office  attempted  to  verify  the  contents 
of  that  telephone  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jack  Leonard,  Jr.,  the  Executive  A.ssist- 
ant  Comptroller  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

He  was  called  and  he  stated  that  was 
the  situation,  and  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  pending  dispute  between  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  tlie  executive  branch 
over  the  combined  tax  increase  and 
spending  cuts.  HEW  is  not  authorizing 
the  relea.se  of  funds  on  any  projects  for 
fiscal  1969.  Mr.  Leonard  was  asked  if 
other  offices  were  being  called  to  this 
effect.  He  said  yes.  and  he  volunteered 
that  some  700  calls  to  this  effect  were 
made  last  week;  and  that  Mr.  Leonard 
usually  made  these  calls  himself  but 
that  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  make 
them,  he  had  four  people  assisting  him. 
I  am  especially  happy,  therefore,  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  obtained 
from  Mr.  Cohen  the  confirmation  by 
this  letter  dated  May  23  that  such  in- 
formation was  i)a.ssed  to  my  office  and 
such  information  was  imssed  on  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  WilliamsI. 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  question  of 
whether  the  substance  of  tho.se  conver- 
sations was  true,  part  of  a  plan,  or  of  any 
variation  thereof.  I  merely  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  having  ob- 
tained written  confirmation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  those  representations,  as 
I  have  outlined  them,  were  made  to  my 
office  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  might  say  that  after  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  received  his  in- 
formation and  the  memorandums  were 
typed,  he  .showed  them  to  me.  They  were 
so  unbelievable  that  we  decided  to  re- 
check.  I  called  and  read  the  memoran- 
dums in  substance  to  Mr.  Leonard,  and  he 
confirmed  that  he  was  a  part  of  a  five- 
man  team  and  that  between  500  and  700 
calls  had  been  made.  That  was  the  basis 
of  my  statement  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard is  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  had  a  right  to  rely  on  it,  and  I 
accepted  it  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  bringing  this 
information  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I,  too.  received  a  call  from  an  official 
of  my  State  of  Arizona  advising  me  that 
if  this  cut  went  through  for  the  S6  billion, 
there  would  be  drastic  cuts  in  some  of  the 
moneys  made  available  to  the  State  of 
Arizona.  I  was  amazed.  I  questioned  him 
further  and  am  attempting  to  obtain 
additional  information,  in  order  that  I 
can  pass  it  on  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  might  say  that  this  is  one 
of  20-some-odd  calls  that  I  know  of  that 
were  made  to  Members  of  Congress.  Calls 
back  to  the  States  were  being  made. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  team  was  just  getting  started 
for  a  fuU-.scale  operation.  We  caught  it 
just  in  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  around  the 


15th  or  16th  of  May,  I  received  a  call 
from  a  personal  friend  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  hbrary 
board  of  that  city:  and  I  was  informed 
by  the  caller  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had 
notified  the  library  association,  or  board, 
that  there  would  be  no  further  support 
of  the  fund  for  the  bookmobiles,  or  of  tlie 
library  system,  by  HEW  under  which  the 
city  of  Los  Angcies  was  able  to  maintain 
and  keep  its  libraries  open  on  Saturdays, 
.so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  main- 
tain the  bookmobiles  which  went  princi- 
pally to  those  people  who  arc  dis- 
advantaged and  poor,  who  could  not 
otherwise  gain  access  to  free  libraries 
other  than  by  mobile  libraries.  They  were 
told  that  tliey  would  cancel  them  en- 
tirely. The  information  was  given  then 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  am  conducting  my  own 
independent  investigation  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  confirmation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  deserves  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  entire  Senate,  and 
of  every  taxpayer  in  this  country  who  is 
remotely  interested  in  economy  and  in 
bringing  some  kind  of  fi.scal  control  over 
the  ternbly  serious  financial  problems 
which  we  face  in  this  country  today.  Cer- 
tainly the  calls  as  I  got  them — and  the 
one  I  mentioned  the  other  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  from  .someone  out 
in  my  State  who  had  received  it — were 
to  the  effect  that  unless  they  got  busy 
calling  Senators  and  Representatives, 
asking  them  to  vote  against  economies, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  road  so  far 
as  their  projects  were  concerned. 

I  hope  that  this  is  not  true  of  other 
agencies,  although  I  am  a  little  bit  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is. 

One  of  the  calls  I  received  was  one  not 
remotely  connected  with  HEW.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House  to  stop 
the  economies.  I  think  the  coimtry 
should  know  it.  Certainly  if  we  are  not  in 
a  serious  financial  fix — and  they  tell  us 
that  we  are — we  do  not  need  a  tax  cut 
or  a  tax  increase.  However,  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  We  cannot  be  calling 
up  people  to  call  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  these  cuts  in 
economy  for  the  .sake  of  economy,  and 
they  had  better  get  in  touch  with  them 
quickly,  and  at  the  .same  time  call  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  recom- 
mend a  10-percent  increase  in  taxes. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should 
make  it  clear  where  he  .stands,  and  make 
it  positive,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  not  follow  the 
same  kind  of  program  which  the  Sena- 
tor discovered  in  HEW  and  which.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  has  been  corrected  be- 
cause of  his  diligence  and  the  disclosures 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  was 
present  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon 
when  the  comptroller  confirmed  that 
the  Secretary  had  been  in  error  when 
earlier  today  he  had  denied  .such  an 
operation.  They  had  been  calling  and 
Mr.  Leonard  did  give  us  the  information, 
as  we  ha\'e  relayed  to  the  Senate.  There 


is  no  question  alaout  that  now,  even 
though  it  was  denied  earlier  today.  Tliere 
is  no  question  that  the  calls  had  been 
made.  'WTiether  the  instructions  came  at 
the  second  or  third  echelon  level,  tliey 
will  have  to  determine  that  for  them- 
.selves.  The  ix)int  is  Uiat  at  the  top  level 
they  can  stop  it  if  they  want  to. 

Tliey  did  not  stop  the  calls  until  we 
caught  them  and  disclosed  the  operation. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
ix)rt  briefly  that  my  office  received  three 
calls  concerning  REA,  indicating  that  it 
is  their  understanding  REA  funds  would 
be  cut  back  if  this  cut  took  place. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  that  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  held  this 
afternoon  in  the  minority  leader's  office, 
when  the  comptroller  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  was  there.  I  would 
say  that  everything  the  di.stinguislied 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  Tennessee 
have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is 
accurate. 

The  whole  situation,  as  I  see  it.  is 
reprehensible.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
.source  of  great  embarrassment  because 
I  think  that  HEW  either  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  its  vanous  branches, 
or  they  have  mi.sled.  in  the  statements 
made,  the  representations  made  earlier 
by  the  two  distinguished  Senators.  I 
hope  that  this  will  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  agencies  not  to  u.se  those  methods. 
Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  might  add 
that  his  office  was  on  the  list  to  receive 
one  of  these  calls.  Perhaps  we  pot  it 
stopped.  They  were  going  to  warn  him 
that  the  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  Gran- 
ite City.  111.,  was  going  to  be  affected  by 
this  cutback  and  that  those  people  in 
that  area  would  be  concerned.  That  was 
on  the  list  for  one  of  these  calls.  Whether 
they  got  tho.se  through  before  my  .state- 
ment, I  am  not  sure,  but  at  least  it  was 
on  the  list. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I.  loo, 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Let  me  say,  becau.se  of  the  question 
propounded  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California,  that  I  have  served 
in  a  senior  capacity  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  several  years.  I 
have  worked  hard  in  cooperation  with  a 
friend  whom  I  admire:  namely,  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  HillI,  on 
many  worthwhile  appropriations. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Wilbur 
Cohen.  Unfortimatcly.  I  was  out  of  the 
city  but  I  had  left  word,  because  I  v.-anted 
to  make  sure  that  I  had  an  opportunity— 
and  this  is  something  which  I  have  rare- 
ly done  in  my  22  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate— to  vote  against  his  confirmation. 
if  he  were  the  only  one.  Having  listened 
to  him.  and  knowing  what  I  know  about 
the  workings  of  that  Department.  1 
would  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  California  that  Secretary  Cohen 
was  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  tiny  locality 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire 
which  is  known  as  Skunk's  Misery-  I 
would  not  vote  to  confirm  him  for  dog 
catcher  in  that  particular  locality. 
I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator, 
Mr.    THITRMOND.    Mr.    President.    I 
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w  cu.:  I'  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
aio!'  fi\  m  L>  lavvare  for  revealing  this  in- 
formation to  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator,  did  he  say 
definitely  that  these  ofiQcials  first  denied 
that  they  had  suggested  anything  and 
were  making  these  calls? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  White  House,  through  the 
majority  leader,  issued  a  denial  of  any 
knowledge  of  these  calls.  After  that  de- 
nial I  Insisted  upon  Mr.  Leonard's  and 
Mr  Kelly's  coming  to  the  Capitol  where 
I  could  di;,cuss  It  with  them,  because  I 
knew  that  I.  for  one.  personally  had 
talked  with  Mr.  Leonard  and  I  knew  what 
ho  had  said.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing,' someone  deny  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion which  was  so  clear.  Mr.  Leonard 
came,  and  during  the  fh'st  part  of  that 
conversation  he  still  stuck  to  his  denial. 
However,  because  we  had  transcribed 
his  telephone  conversation  and  had  notes 
on  I'  arid,  further,  because  he  was  told 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was 
also  present  and  his  assistant  had  made 
notts  on  the  same  information,  he  saw 
that  he  was  trapped,  and  he  completely 
reversed  himself  and  said,  "Yes,  I  did 
tell  you." 

Mr.  Leonard  then  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  confirmed  our  remarks  of  yes- 
terday in  every  detail. 

What  annoys  me  is  the  fact  he  first 
tned  to  weasel  out  of  it  and  tried  to 
make  out  that  we  did  not  know  what  we 
were  talking  about.  He  admitted  it  only 
after  he  was  caught  in  a  trap  and  knew 
he  could  not  get  out  of  it.  As  to  what 
orders  he  had  been  given  or  whether  it 
was  an  opfration  which  he  initiated 
without  the  Secretary's  knowledge  any- 
body can  draw  his  ow^l  conclusions:  but 
I  have  mine  and  I  do  not  believe  it  hap- 
pened that  way. 

Iv.  any  event.  K  had  better  be  stopped 
because  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  As  one 
who  supported  and,  in  fact,  sponsored  the 
S6  bil.i-n  cu:  as  a  part  of  the  top  in- 
crt-a;?e,  I  recognize  that  if  it  goes  through 
It  IS  t'uin_4  :o  mean  the  curtailment  of 
some  pro^' ranis.  Some  that  I  am  inter- 
ested m.  and  some  that  other  Senators 
are  u.te rested  in.  but  for  any  department 
to  siiifile  out  all  of  the  popular  programs 
and  to  pass  the  word  that  these  are  all 
goms;  to  'oe  cut  back  is  an  indefensible 
tactic  in  my  book.  No  wonder  the  credi- 
bility gap  gets  wider  under  such  tactics. 

Not  one  word  have  I  heard  from  any 
official  in  this  administration  that  "we  can 
cut  back  on  the  large  paj-ments  going 
out  for  agriculture,  some  of  them  multi- 
million-dollar farm  subsidy  payments. 
Not  one  word  have  I  heard  from  an  ofiQ- 
cial  that  we  can  cut  back  on  the  foreign 
aid  "program,  ui^der  which  about  $3,000 
worth  of  bubble  gum  went  to  an  unde- 
veloped countr>-,  about  $12,000  worth  of 
television  sets  went  to  an  undeveloped 
coimtry,  and  $3,400  worth  of  motorboats 
went  to  an  undeveloped  cotuitry.  Not  one 
word  do  we  hear  from  the  administra- 
tion about  cutting  the  space  program  or 
postponing  a  trip  to  the  moon.  Not  one 
word  do  we  hear  from  any  administra- 
tion oflQcial  about  cutting  back  on  the 
supersonic  transport.  Billions  are  in- 
volved in  these  potential  cuts,  but  yet  all 
they  mention  are  education,  hospitals, 


and  pMiblic  welfare.  Not  one  word  have 
we  heard  about  cutting  back  on  new  pub- 
lic works  projects."' 

Not  one  word  have  we  heard  from 
the  Defense  Department  that  they 
could  have  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
M-16  rifle  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der and  saved  $20  million  on  tl:iat  one 
contract. 

Not  one  word  have  we  heard  about 
cutting  such  programs.  Instead,  they 
read  a  long  list  of  the  cancellation  of 
grants  for  this  hospital,  that  nursing 
home,  or  some  veterans'  hospital.  I  had 
a  call  from  one  veterans'  hospital  that 
they  had  been  ad\dsed  that  the  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  was  going  to  close  up  one 
wing  of  the  hospital  and  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  use  the  beds  it  now  had. 
That  is  not  true,  and  they  know  it. 

I  am  getting  tired  of  such  scare  tac- 
tics, whether  they  are  going  out  from 
the  "White  House  or  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
with  or  without  their  knowledge,  wheth- 
er it  is  from  a  comptroller  or  down  the 
line.  They  had  better  find  out  what  is 
going  on  and  find  it  out  quickly  because 
I  am  going  to  hold  them  responsible. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Woidd  not  the 
Senator  say  it  was  a  form  of  lobbying? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  is  a  form  of  lobby- 
ing. The  reason  they  are  trying  to  get 
out  of  it  is  that  they  know  it  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  if  they  got  caught. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  they  did  that, 
would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  U  it  is 
we  will  take  it  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  caimot  expect 
action  from  him. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  but 
we  will  have  another  Attorney  General 
before  the  statute  of  limitations  runs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  it  appears 
that  one  or  more  people  made  state- 
ments and  tried  to  explain  them  made 
false  statements,  and  then  later  rever.sed 
themselves  and  told  the  truth.  I  am  just 
wondering  if  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  indicated  he  was 
going  to  censure  those  people  for  not 
being  fair,  forthright  and  truthftil  with 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
he  will.  I  am  sure  his  welfare  and  health 
will  be  much  better  and  his  public  serv- 
ice longer  if  he  takes  a  lesson  from  this 
and  sees  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  Otepka  case.  When  a  man  was  sum- 
moned before  Congress  and  told  the 
truth,  his  superiors  came  down  and  de- 
nied it.  Then  they  saw  they  were  on  the 
spot,  and  when  it  appeared  perjury 
charges  might  be  made  against  them. 
they  admitted  they  falsified.  No  action 
has  been  taken  yet  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  no  action  was  taken  to  punish 
those  people  by  SecretaiT  Rusk  or  the 
State  Department. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  said 
before,  I  think  one  thing  thiS  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  have  to  do  is  pass 
that  conference  report.  I  think  we  have 
put  it  off  too  long.  We  should  act  before 
we  go  home  for  a  recess,  because  we  have 
already  had  two  financial  crises  in  this 
country,  and  we  cannot  afford  another. 


I  have  supported  the  administration  on 
this  package,  but  I  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  cooperat.*^  a  little  better  than 
it  lias.  If  tlie  President  is  for  it  let  him 
say  so. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  may 
I  say  I  have  ne\cr  seen  so  many  political 
Galahads  in  my  life.  It  seems  that  the 
Republicans  are  the  only  ones  receiving 
reports  from  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Leonard, 
and  we  poor  Democrats  have  been  left 
out  in  the  cold.  I  think  we  are  the  ones 
who  ought  to  be  "beefing,"  becaase  we 
have  not  been  given  the  attention  which 
is  our  due.  being  supposedly  the  majority 
party — I  use  the  word  advisedly — and 
also  being  in  the  "know"  at  the  admin- 
istration. But  I  would  say  that  if  this  is 
a  form  of  lobbying,  I  would  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
suggest  that  the  lobbying  be  done  among 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially the  House,  to  get  them  to  accept  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill,  because 
it  is  needed. 

If  that  conference  report  is  accepted — 
and  I  hope  it  will  be.  and  I  have  said  so 
many  times — it  means  that  we  cannot 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  It  means 
cuts  will  ha\-e  to  be  made  .somewhere. 
and  when  I  .speak  of  somewhere,  I  .speak 
of  us  and  of  the  States  from  which  we 
come,  bfH-auso  the  cuts  just  cannot  be 
made  out  of  thin  air. 

I  was  delighted  to  Eret  the  invitation 
from  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware  to  meet 
with  these  individuals  from  the  Depaii- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  the  pr€^s  of  busines,^  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  take  up  the  invitation. 

Tills  counto'  Ls  in  a  bad  way.  We  have 
both  .said  It  many  times.  What  we  need 
is  less  talk  and  more  action  to  face  up 
to  the  dil!iculties  which  confront  this 
Nation.  Tliat  action  means  taking  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill,  which 
calls  for  a  10-i>ercent  surtax  on  the  in- 
comes of  those  earning  S5.000  a  year  or 
more.  It  calls  for  a  $10  bilhon  reduction 
in  the  budget  requests,  and  it  calls  for 
a  S6  billion  cut  in  expenditures. 

I  repeat,  those  cuts  are  going  to  affect 
every  one  of  us  in  everv-  State. 

Now,  I  would  hope  the  distincuished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  has  indi- 
cated that  he  iias  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretarj'  of  Healtii.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen — and  I  just 
got  a  copy  of  it  after  the  Senator  began 
to  speak — would  inconwrate  it  in  the 
Record,  as  I  assume  he  intends  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jilan 
to  incorporate  it  in  the  Record,  and  I  will 
also  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  first 
letter  he  wrote  this  morning,  at  the  Ume 
he  was  denying  it.  These  tw  o  letters  show 
his  alibi  is  exactly  the  same  tliis  after- 
noon as  it  was  tins  inoi"ning.  It  is  a  lot  of 
gobbledygook. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  both  gobbledygook  letters  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record  at  this  point. 

The  only  difference  m  the  two  letters 
is  that  in  tiie  first  letter  is  incorporated 
a  new  paragraph  confirming  that  Mr. 
Leonard  had  told  us  that  there  was  a 
five-man  team  and  that  they  had  made 
from  500  to  700  calls. 

Then  the  rest  of  both  letters  are 
denials  of  such  calls  having  been  made. 
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In  other  words  he  calls  Mr.  Leonard's 
report  to  us  a  false  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Eouca- 

TION,  AND  Vv'ELFARE. 

Washington.  DC    May  :?.?,  196S. 
Hon  John  J.  Willwms. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr  . 
US  Senate. 
Wufihington.DC. 

Dear  John  and  Senator  Baker:  1  have  read 
the  statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  morning  in  which  It  is  ttated  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  this  Depart- 
ment "Is  deliberately  trying  to  defeat  the 
conference  report  on  H  R.  15414"  Further- 
more, it  Is  stated  that  'this  Indefensible  act 
of  backstage  lobbying"  was  under  orders  from 
me  and  "it  is  reasonable  to  ass\ime  that  Mr. 
Cohen  is  acting  under  orders  from  the  White 
House" 

John,  my  good  friend,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  Nobody  gave  me  any 
orders  to  do  this  and  I  gave  no  one  orders 
to  do  it 

I  have,  however,  ascertained  on  the  basis 
of  discussions  between  you  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Comptroller  James  F.  Kelly  and 
John  P.  Leonard.  Jr.  that  you  (Senator  Wil- 
liams) and  Senator  Baker's  office  had  conver- 
sations with  our  Mr.  Leonard  and  that  these 
telephone  conversations  provided  you  with 
a  basis  for  concluding  that  an  organized  tele- 
phone campaign  had  been  established  involv- 
ing as  many  as  700  telephone  calls  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  States.  localities,  colleges, 
and  universities.  This  information  was 
erroneous  and  the  result  of  a  serious  mis- 
understanding by  Mr.  Leonard. 

The  statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
reflects  a  misunderstanding  of  the  actions 
which  we  took  and  the  underlying  reasons 
for  those  actions.  In  specllic  response  to  the 
contention  set  forth  in  your  statement: 

There  was  no  five- man  task  force  organized 
to  make  500  to  700  telephone  calls  to  con- 
gressmen and  project  sponsors  Rather,  three 
people  called  22  congressional  offices  Ijecause 
of  a  prior  advance  commitment  relative  to 
advertising  for  bids.  Project  sponsors  were 
called  in  25  cases,  primarily  by  staff  of  op- 
erating agencies  for  the  same  reason. 

The  President  gave  no  instruction  to  delay 
projects.  No  one  was  authorized  to  imply  that 
the  President  had  given  such  an  instruction. 
I  wovild  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
identify  in  some  detail  the  actual  steps  which 
we  took  and  the  reasons  for  those  steps. 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  the  House-Senate 
Conference  Committee  on  H.R.  15414  re- 
ported out  the  bill  calling  for  a  Government- 
wide  reduction  during  1969  of  $10  billion  in 
new  obligatlonal  authority,  $6  billion  in  ex- 
penditures, $8  billion  in  cancellation  of 
carry  forward  obligatlonal  authority,  and  a 
substantial  reduction  in  Federal  employ- 
ment. It  was  obvious  that  this  legislation, 
if  enacted,  would  have  substantial  impact  on 
the  programs  of  HEW.  It  was  obvious  that  I 
had  a  responsibility  to  develop  a  reduction 
plan,  and  that  any  delay  in  the  development 
of  a  plan  to  effect  the  required  reductions 
would  make  their  attainment  that  much 
more  difficult  and  severe. 

Let  me  give  you  some  global  figures  of  the 
HEW  budget  which  help  to  identify  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  with  which  we  were 
confronted. 

I  In  bUlionsl 
Total    1969   expenditures   exclusive   of 

social  security  trust  funds $14.  5 

Estimate  of  expenditures  for  programs 
not  readily  susceptible  to  adminis- 
trative control  as  set  out  on  page 
15  of  the  budget 7  8 


Estimate  of  expenditures  subject 
to  administrative  control 


6.7 


Estimate  of  expenditures  from  prior 
year  funds  the  preponderance  of 
which  are  already  obligated 3  4 

Estimate  of  expenditures  related 
to  1969  program  budget  uf 
$8.1  billion  in  new  obligation 
authority  which  are  .subject 
to  administrative  control 3.3 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  reduction  l)ut  it  is  reasonable  to 
estimate  for  planning  purposes  that  a  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction  might  require 
u  reduction  of  $700  million  to  u  $1  billion 
in  HEV/.  Tills  woiUci  require  a  reduction  of 
21  percent  to  30  percent  in  19139  controllable 
programs  unless  steps  could  l)e  taken  which 
would  permit  some  of  The  reduction  lo  be 
taken  against  the  $3.4  billion  in  expenditures 
c:limatcd  to  he  required  to  i)ay  lor  ubliga- 
lioiis  incurred  in  prinr  years  or  out  of  prior 
year  funds. 

riie  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  its  impact  on  the  important  and 
necessary  programs  administered  by  this 
Department  placed  uixjn  me  .'i  special  re- 
sponsibility lo  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
plan  our  programs  so  as  to  minimize  as  lar 
as  possible  the  adverse  impact  of  such  a  re- 
duction. 

In  order  to  preserve  my  options  in  the 
light  of  whatever  action  Congress  tventualiy 
inighi  take.  I  requested  my  Asslsta.it  Sec- 
retary, Comptroller  to  suspend  further  com- 
mitments until  we  could  carefully  assess  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  cutback.  Oral  in- 
struction.? were  issued  on  Friday  morning. 
May  10,  to  suspend  approvals  and  awards 
of  grants,  contracts,  and  loans  and  to  hold 
up  on  initiating  construction  of  already  ap- 
proved projectvS.  These  oral  instructions  were 
confirmed  in  wTlting  with  certain  excep- 
tions, such  a,s  continuation  of  ongoing  proj- 
ects and  contracts  affecting  direct  patient 
care,  yesterday  May  22.  A  copy  of  this  instruc- 
tion IS  enclosed  lor  your  information. 

Subsequent  to  my  initial  instruction  to 
liold  up  action  on  new  projects,  my  attention 
was  called  by  my  financial  offlcers  to  the 
fact  that  we  had.  in  the  normal  course  of 
business,  made  advance  commitments  on  48 
projects  Bs  to  the  date  wliicli  we  would 
authorize  the  projects  to  advertise  for  bids. 
I  did  not  make  these  projects  an  exception 
to  the  overall  suspension.  I  did  authorize 
telephone  calls  to  the  Individuals  to  whom 
we  had  made  the  advance  commitments  ad- 
vising them  that  we  would  at  least  tempo- 
rarily defer  carrying  out  the  commitment 
until  we  had  completed  our  rea.s.ses.sment. 

Twenty-three  of  the  forty-eight  project.s 
involved  commitments  that  had  been  made 
to  twenty-two  memliers  of  Congress.  Eigh- 
teen of  these  offices  were  notified  of  the 
deferment  by  the  immediate  Office  of  the 
Coinptroller.  Two  were  notified  by  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office  because  they  had 
conveyed  the  original  commitments  and  two 
were  notified  by  the  unit  within  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  that  controls  construc- 
tion starts  because  of  earlier  contacts.  The 
other  twenty-five  projects  involved  commit- 
ments to  the  project  sponsors  directly.  They 
were  notified  of  the  deferral  primarily 
through  the  operating  agency  staff  of  the 
Department. 

To  the  t)est  of  my  knowledge  these  are 
the  only  contacts  made  to  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  my  opinion,  common  courtesy  dic- 
tated that  we  contact  these  congressional 
offices.  We  have,  of  course,  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  about  the  suspension  of  awards 
and  start  of  construction  in  general  and 
about  specific  projects.  We  have  endeavored 
to  respond  to  such  inquiries  without  creat- 
ing undue  alarm  or  concern,  asking  for 
patience  while  we  develop  an  appropriate 
course  of  action. 

The  only  participation  which  I  have  had 
in  connection  with  H.R.  15414  since  it  passed 
the  Senate  was  my  participation  in  the  joint 


conference  when  you  were  considering  the 
exemption  of  Public  Assistance  from  the  pro- 
visions controlling  expenditures  I  recognize 
that  Secretary  Fowler  and  Budpet  Director 
Zwlck  have  responsibility  to  represent  the 
President  in  connection  with  this  measure 
and  would  not  presume  lo  interfere.  Obvious- 
ly, I  would  prefer  to  get  the  budget  approved 
as  submitted  and  not  have  lo  make  reduc- 
tions Ijelow  it.  However.  1  am  fully  persuaded 
as  to  the  wi.'^dom  and  importance  of  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  tax  Increase  and 
I  liave  not  taken  any  action  which  woxild  im- 
psrtr  its- chances  of  enactment. 

1  iiope  th.it  this  information  will  clarUv 
our  actions  and  the  reasons  lor  them  If  you 
arc  left  in  any  doubt  .js  lo  our  course  of  ac- 
tion .ind  motivation.  I  would  he  |)leased  to 
meet  with  you  and  .crr:ui{je  lor  .vucli  discus- 
sions as  you  desire  with  Ihc  officials  that  are 
handling  I  he  temporary  deferment  and  plan- 
ning of  alternative  reduction  programs 

Inasmuch  as  crliiclsm  w:>s  included  in  llio 
Cungres.slonal  Record.  I  believe  that  it  would 
Ije  appruprl.ite  lo  incliuie  tlK-sp  cninrncnts  in 
the  Congressional  Record  also  I  would  ap- 
prer  late  it  if  vou  would  arrange  lo  do  ko. 
.sincerely, 

WiLIItn    J     C'lHFN. 

Srrrrtarii. 
The  SrcRHTARY  op  Health. 

EDi-CATIor>!.  AND  WH.FAHE. 

Wa.sHinciton    DC  .  Mai/  IM.  JS6S 
Hon.  John  J   Wh-iiams, 
U.S.  Si'uate.  WashinytdV   DC 

Dear  John:  I  ha\e  rc:id  your  statement  in 
tlie  Congression.il  Record  this  morning  in 
whicli  you  Et:itc  tliat  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration and  ihls  Dop.irtment  "is  deliberately 
trying  to  defeat  ihe  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15414"  Furthermore,  you  state  th.u 
•this  indefensible  act  of  backst.ige  lobbying"' 
was  under  orders  from  me  and  "it  is  reason- 
able to  a.sfiume  ih.u  Mr.  Colien  is  acting  under 
orders  from  ihe  White  House  " 

John,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Noljody  i;a\e  me  anv  orders  to  do  thl.s 
and  I  gave  no  one  orders  to  do  this. 

Your  statement  reflects  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Ihe  actions  which  we  took  and  ihe 
underlying  reasons  for  these  actions  In  .spe- 
cific response  to  the  contention  .set  forth  in 
your  statement: 

There  wa.s  no  five-man  task  force  organized 
to  make  500  to  700  leiephone  calls  to  con- 
gressmen and  project  sponsors  Rather  three 
people  called  22  coiigrcs.sional  offices  tjecau.se 
of  a  prior  advance  commitment  relative  to 
advertising  for  bids.  Project  sponsors  were 
called  in  25  cases,  primanly  by  stiff  of  op- 
erating agencies  lor  the  same  reason 

The  President  gave  no  instruction  to  delay 
proiects.  No  one  was  ;.uthorized  lo  imply  that 
the  President  had  given  such  an  Instruction 

The  reference  to  500  to  700  v.as  not  lo  tele- 
plione  calls  but  was  rather  a  crude  estimate 
of  the  number  of  projects  which  may  be  tem- 
porarily in  a  deferred  status.  Tliere  were  no 
t?lephone  calls  made  about  this  larger  group 
of  projects 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
identify  in  some  detail  the  steps  which  we 
took  and  the  reasons  for  those  .<;teps. 

On  Thursday,  May  9.  the  House  Senate 
CLjnference  Committee  on  H  R.  15414  re- 
ported out  the  bill  calling  for  a  Govern- 
mentwide  reduction  during  1969  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  new  obligatlonal  authority.  $6  billion 
in  expenditures.  $8  billion  in  cancellation  of 
carry  forward  obligatlonal  authoritv,  and  a 
substantial  reduction  in  Federal  employment. 
It  was  obvious  that  this  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  have  substantial  impact  on  the 
programs  of  HEW.  It  was  obvious  that  I  had  a 
responsibility  to  develop  a  reduction  plan, 
and  that  any  delay  in  the  development  of  a 
plan  to  effect  the  required  reductions  would 
make  their  attiuiment  that  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  severe. 

Let  me  give  vou  .some  global  figures  of  the 
HEW  budget  which  help  to  identify  the  mag- 
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nltile     i'  tiie  problem  with  which  we  were 

|In  bUllons) 
T  >tal    :;'69   expenditures  excluslvee  of 

Social  Seounty  trust  funda $14.6 

E.=  *:lmate  of  expenditures  for  programs 
not  readily  susceptible  to  adminis- 
trative control  as  set  out  on  page  15 
OS  the  budget 7.8 

Elstlmate  of  expenditures  sub- 
ject to  administrative  con- 
trol           6.7 

Estimate  of  expenditures  from  prior 
year  funds  the  preponderance  of 
which  are  already  obligated 3.  4 

Estimate  of  expenditures  related 
to  1969  program  budget  of 
$8  1  billion  In  new  obligation 
authority  which  are  subject 
to   administrative   control    --       3.3 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  reduction  but  it  Is  reasonable  to 
estimate  for  planning  purposes  that  a  $6 
billion  expenditure  reduction  might  require 
n  redvirtlon  of  $700  million  to  a  $1  bUIlon  In 
HFW.  This  would  require  a  reduction  of  21 
percent  to  30  percent  In  1969  controllable 
programs  unless  steps  could  be  taken  which 
would  jjermlt  some  of  the  reduction  to  be 
taken  against  the  $3.4  billion  In  expenditures 
estimated  to  be  required  to  pay  for  obliga- 
tions Incurred  In  prior  years  or  out  of  prior 
year  funds. 

The  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  this  magni- 
tude and  Its  Impact  on  the  important  and 
necessary  progrsuns  administered  by  this  De- 
partmenat.  placed  upon  me  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  thoughtfully  and  carefully  plan 
our  programs  so  :is  to  minimize  as  far  as  p)06- 
sible  the  adverse  Impact  of  such  a  reduction. 

In  order  to  preserve  my  options  in  the  light 
of  whatever  action  Congress  eventually  might 
take.  I  requested  my  Assistant  Secretary. 
Comptroller  to  suspend  further  commitments 
until  we  could  carefully  assess  the  Impact  of 
the  proposed  outback.  Oral  instructions  were 
Issued  on  Friday  morning.  May  10.  to  suspend 
approvals  emc  awards  of  grants,  contracts. 
and  loans  and  to  hold  up  on  initiating  con- 
struction of  already  approved  projects.  These 
oral  Instructicns  were  confirmed  m  writing 
With  certain  exceptions,  such  as  continuation 
of  ong«  ing  projects  and  contracts  affecting 
direct  patient  care,  yesterday  May  22.  A  copy 
of  this  instruction  Is  enclosed  for  your 
In  formation. 

Subsequent  to  my  initial  Instruction  to 
hold  up  action  on  new  projects,  my  attention 
w  ui  ciiled  by  my  financial  officers  to  the  fact 
that  we  had.  m  the  normal  course  of  business. 
matle  advance  commitments  on  48  projects  as 
t*:>  the  dat^  which  we  would  authorize  the 
projfcts  to  advertise  for  bids.  I  did  not  make 
these  projects  an  exception  to  the  overall 
susperi5iun  I  did  authorize  telephone  calls  to 
the  individuals  to  whom  we  had  made  the 
advance  commitments  advising  them  that  we 
would  at  least  temporarily  defer  carrying  out 
the  commitment  until  we  had  completed  our 
re-.issessment. 

I'^enty-three  of  the  forty-eight  projects 
involved  commitments  that  had  been  made 
to  twenty-two  members  of  Congress.  Eighteen 
of  these  'ffices  A-ere  notified  of  the  deferment 
by  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Comptroller. 
Two  were  notified  by  the  Congressional  Liai- 
son Office  because  they  had  conveyed  the 
original  commitments  and  two  were  notified 
by  the  unit  within  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller that  contri-'ls  construction  starts  be- 
cause of  earlier  contacts.  The  other  twenty- 
five  projects  involved  commitments  to  the 
project  sponsors  directly  They  were  notified 
of  the  deferral  primarily  thourgh  the  operat- 
ing agency  staff  c  f  the  Department. 

To  the  best  of  my  fcnowldge  these  are  the 
only  contacts  made  to  members  of  Oongerss. 
In   my   opinion,    common   courtesy   dictated 


that  we  contact  these  congressional  offices. 
We  have,  of  course,  received  numerous  in- 
quiries about  the  suspension  of  awards  and 
start  of  construction  Ln  general  and  about 
specific  projects.  We  have  endeavored  to  re- 
spKjnd  to  such  inquiries  without  creating  un- 
due alarm  or  concern,  asking  for  patience 
while  we  develop  an  appropriate  course  of 
action. 

The  only  participation  which  I  have  had 
In  connection  with  H.R.  15414  since  It  passed 
the  Senate  was  my  participation  In  the  Joint 
conference  when  you  were  considering  the 
exemption  of  Public  Assistance  from  the 
provisions  controlling  expenditures.  I  recog- 
nize that  Secretary  Fowler  and  Budget  Di- 
rector Zwlck  have  responsibility  to  represent 
the  President  In  connection  with  this  meas- 
ure and  would  not  presume  to  interfere.  Ob- 
viously. I  would  prefer  to  get  the  budget  ap- 
proved as  submitted  and  not  have  to  make 
reductions  below  It.  However.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  as  to  the  wisdom  and  Importance 
of  the  President's  proposal  for  a  tax  Increase 
and  I  have  not  taken  any  action  which  would 
impair  its  chances  of  enactment. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  clarify 
our  actions  and  the  reasons  for  them.  If  you 
are  left  In  any  doubt  as  to  our  course  of  ac- 
tion and  motivation,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  you  and  arrange  for  such  discus- 
sions as  you  desire  with  the  officials  that  are 
handling  the  temporary  deferment  and  plan- 
ning  of    alternative    reduction    programs. 

Inasmuch  as  your  criticism  was  Included  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  include  these  com- 
ments In  the  Congressional  Record  also.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  arrange  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely. 

Wii^uB  J.  Cohen, 

Secretary. 

Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Office  of 
THE  Secretary, 

May  22.   1968. 
To :  Operating  Agency  Heads. 
From:  Assistant  secretary.  Comptroller. 
Subject:  Temporary  suspension  of  approval 
of  loan,  grants,  program  contracts,  and 
contruction  starts. 

This  will  confirm,  clarify  and  partially 
modify  the  oral  instructions  to  temporarily 
suspend  fund  commitments. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  under  ac- 
tive and  serious  consideration  a  bill  (HR 
15414)  which  is  designed  to  effect  reductions 
dtiring  fiscal  year  1969  in  new  obllgatlonal 
authority,  expenditures,  staffing,  and  re- 
scission of  carrying  funds.  The  amount  of 
the  proposed  reduction  in  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  and  expenditures,  particularly  ex- 
penditures, Is  such  as  to  Indicate  very  sub- 
stantial program  Impact.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  controllable  expenditures  from 
general  revenues  incurred  by  this  Depart- 
ment each  year  relate  to  payments  for  obliga- 
tions Incurred  In  the  prior  year  or  years. 

In  order  that  we  might  make  plans  which 
take  Into  consideration  all  of  the  options 
available  to  us,  the  Secretary  has  requested 
that  we  suspend  all  approvals  and  commit- 
ments of  loans,  grants  and  program  con- 
tracts, and  the  authorization  to  start  con- 
struction of  HEW  direct  and  assisted  projects 
pending  an  assessment  of  the  problem  and 
the  development  of  plans  to  cope  with  an 
major  expenditure  reduction  should  this  be- 
come necessary. 

The  following  instructions  are  designed  to 
carry  out  the  Secretary's  request: 

1.  Non-competing  continuation  grants 
(those  with  a  moral  commitment  to  con- 
tinue, as  first  call  on  available  funds)  may 
be  awarded  without  Interruption  In  project 
operations. 

2.  Contract  renewals  which  equate  with 
non-compeilng  continuation  grants  (I.e., 
those  with  a  firm  moral  commitment  to  con- 


tinue, as  first  call  on  available  funds)  may 
be  approved  without  interruption  in  project 
operations. 

3.  Grants  or  contracts  which  are  essential 
to  the  provision  of  direct  medical  care  of 
Federal  beneficiaries  may  be  awarded  without 
restriction. 

4.  Procurement  contracts  for  normal,  re- 
curring supplies,  maintenance,  and  operation 
may  be  awarded  and  purchases  against  exist- 
ing contracts  of  this  type  may  be  made. 

5.  New  and  competing  grants  and  contracts 
may  not  be  awarded.  No  notice  of  award  or 
Intent  to  award  is  to  be  made. 

6.  Grants  and  contracts  for  traineeshlps 
and  fellowships  shall  cover  only  enrolled  stu- 
dents for  second  and  subsequent  years— not 
new  students — pending  completion  of  the 
reassessment  now  underway. 

7.  No  new  construction  grant  or  contract 
award  shall  be  made  except  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  assure  Uiat  funds  are  not  lapsed 
because  of  temporary  delay  occasioned  by 
HEW  actions.  Awards  miule  to  avoid  lapsing 
of  fimds  should  make  clear  that  there  is  no 
commitment  as  to  when  construction  can  be 
started. 

8.  Authorization  to  advertise  for  construc- 
tion bids  will  be  suspended.  However,  re- 
quests for  authorization  to  go  to  bid  for  con- 
struction grants,  loans  and  direct  operations 
should  continue  to  be  submitted  in  the  nor- 
mal manner. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  decisions 
on  a  future  course  of  liction  by  early  June. 
Tou  win  be  kept  Informed  of  developments. 

J.\MES  F.  ICelly. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  perhaps  these  calls  have  come 
to  so  many  Republicans,  rather  than 
Democrats,  because  there  ai-e  only  22 
DtonocraUs  in  the  Senate  who  voted  for 
the  bill.  It  was  passed  by  the  Republicans 
primarily,  in  spite  of  the  oppo.sition  of 
the  Democratic  administration.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Montana  .supported  it. 
and  I  do  not  want  to  get  political. 
[Laughter.]  However,  if  it  does  get  po- 
litical. I  always  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  ^L■\^'SFIELD.  Well.  Uiey  say  in 
the  sprmg  a  politician's  thoughts  turn 
to  ix)litics.  and  I  guess  it  is  true. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  have 
the  conventions  and  campaigns,  al- 
though some  of  our  more  able  Members 
ai'e  out  hitting  the  hustings  now.  follow- 
ing the  President's  advice  and  investing 
their  money  m  America. 

I  am  deUghted.  though,  that  it  has 
been  indicated  that  the  President,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  Secrctarj-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfai-e  Wilbur 
Cohen  likewise  had  nothmg  to  do  with  it. 
As  soon  as  I  talked  to  him  yesterday,  he 
said  he  was  gomg  to  look  into  it  and  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

So  I  hope  that  as  a  rcs'ilt  of  this  dis- 
cussion, this  practice,  which  I  do  not  look 
upon  with  favor,  will  not  be  continued 
any  more,  and  that  we  will  get  back  to 
nonnal  procedures,  try  to  call  the  shots 
as  we  see  them  and  put  our  cards  face 
up  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILLI.VAIS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  maionty  leader  again.  I  appreciate 
his  supixirt. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Cohen  said  this 
mornmg  tliat  he  knew  notliing  about 
these  calls  being  made  from  his  agency 
and  that  he  was  going  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  How  he  is  going  to  put  a  stop  to  some- 
thing that  he  claimed  was  not  going  on 
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and  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker  1.  and  others 
must  have  presented  the  evidence  in 
such  a  way  that  he  recognized  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  reminded  me  of 
that,  because  I  was  about  to  forget  it. 
We  did  present  him  with  some  very  clear 
evidence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  not  reminding 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
statement  yesterday,  I  named  the  two 
men  who  were  responsible  for  tliis.  I 
named  both  of  them  in  my  statement.  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Leonard.  Jr. 

John  P.  Leonard,  Jr.,  the  executive 
assistant,  is  the  man  I  talked  with.  He 
is  the  man  who  gave  the  information  to 
Senator  Baker's  ofQce,  and  he  is  the  man 
who  gave  the  information  to  me  person- 
ally. 

I  asked,  "Why  did  not  somebody  a.sk 
these  two  men  I  named  yesterday  before 
issuing  denials?" 

The  ma.iority  leader  said  he  had  not 
talked  with  them.  I  can  understand  that. 
But  when  I  called  Mr.  Cohen  this  morn- 
ing after  hearing  his  denial,  I  said,  "Mr. 
Cohen,  did  you  talk  with  the  men  I 
named!" 

He  said,  "I  talked  with  Mr.  Kelley." 

I  said,  "Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Leon- 
ard?" 

He  said.  "No.  I  talked  with  somebody 
who  brought  the  message  over  of  what 
Mr.  Leonard  liad  said." 
.  Why  did  nobody  talk  to  Mr.  Leonard? 
It  §eems  that  until  I  brought  Mr.  Leon- 
ard down  to  the  Senate  and  had  him  face 
the  witnesses  no  one  was  getting  the 
answers.  Mr.  Leonard  then  went  back 
and  talked  to  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Cohen 
then  admitted  he  had  been  in  error  in 
his  denial. 

In  my  own  opinion  they  had  not  talked 
to  him.  because  they  were  afraid  to  face 
the  truth.  All  that  Secretai-j'  Cohen  had 
to  do  was  call  the  man  three  doors  down 
the  hall  from  where  he  is  and  get  the 
facts.  But  he  never  called  him.  Instead, 
he  sent  down  a  denial,  saying  that  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  about,  and 
only  after  I  proved  I  was  right  did  they 
finally  admit  it.  Even  then,  as  I  .stated, 
he  put  this  one  paragraph  of  correction 
in  the  middle  of  a  gobbledegook  letter 
of  explanation  which  had  been  WTitten 
this  morning.  I  have  iJUt  both  letters  in 
the  Record,  and  Senators  can  read  them 
and  see  that  they  hardly  changed  a 
comma  in  their  alibi. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
%^ery  brief.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  for,  once  more, 
striking  a  blow  for  integrity  in  Govern- 
ment. That  is  nothing  new  for  him.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  his  good  name 
has  been  challenged  by  members  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  they  have  backed  down.  They  al- 
ways do.  I  predict  that  they  always  will. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  appro- 


priating process  belongs  to  Congress,  and 
the  function  of  administration  is  to  take 
over  after  the  appropriations  are  made 
and  administer  them. 

We  have  had  instances  where  they 
have  attempted  to  take  over  the  tax- 
writing  process,  and  on  two  occasions  in 
the  last  60  days,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  repudiated  that  usurpation  of 
power. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessarj'  to  di.scuss  this  point  further. 
I  sincerely  hope  this  practice  of  back- 
.stage  lobbving  is  stopped  now,  once  and 
for  all. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  917)  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducmg  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  ju.stice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  iiurposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska]  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr,  McClellanI. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  will  agree  to  it,  but  what  is  the 
amendment?  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska,  proposes  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

On  page  45.  line  11.  at  the  end  of  the 
matter  previously  added  In  such  line  and 
before  the  period,  insert  ihe  following  pro- 
viso: "Provided.  Tliat  the  time  limitation 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  in  which  the  delay  In  bringing 
such  person  before  such  commlrsioner  or 
other  officer  beyond  such  six-hour  period  is 
found  by  the  trial  judge  to  be  reasonable 
considering  the  means  of  transportation  and 
the  distance  to  be  traveled  to  the  nearest 
available  such  commissioner  or  other 
officer". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  limitation  of  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  just  a  short  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
j-ields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require.  If  we  can  have 
order  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
explain  this  amendment  very  shortly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott]  the  other  evening, 
I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  difference 
in  circumstances  which  arise  in  States 
where  criminal  violations  have  occurred 
far  away  from  the  metropolitan  areas 
where  a  U.S.  commis.vioncr  may  reside. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott], 
the  Senator  fi om  Arkan.sas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI, the  Senator  from  Mar>land 
I  Mr.  TYniNGs],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr.  HruskaI  ,  and  others,  all  of  whom 
have  agreed  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
.'solution  to  the  problem,  I  offer  this 
amendment.  I  imdorstand  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  letting  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  >ield  bark  my 
lime. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  .\  ield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fuither  .nmendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  for  my.self.  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Tydincs,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated . 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
McGee  in  the  chair* .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Allott's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  107.  l>etween  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE   V— PROVIDING    F£>n   AN    APPE.^L 

BY  THE  UNITED  .STATES  PROM  DECI- 
SIONS SUSTAINING  MOTIONS  TO  SUP- 
PRESS EVIDENCE 

'Sec.  1201.  (a)  Section  3731  of  title  18, 
United  States  Cade,  is  amended  by  Insertiiic 
after  the  seventh  p.nragraph  the  following 
new  p.iraar.nph: 

"  'From  :.n  r.rdcr,  crantlng  a  motl.on  for 
return  of  seized  i)roperty  or  a  motion  to  tup- 
pre.=B  evldenw?.  m.ide  before  the  trial  of  a 
person  charged  wl'h  a  violation  of  anv  law 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
attorney  certifies  to  the  Judge  who  grniited 
such  motion  that  the  appeal  1.,  not  laken 
lor  purpose  of  de!  iv  and  that  the  e\'ld''r.oe 
Is  a  substantial  proof  of  the  charpc  pen's  ig 
sgalnst  the  defendant." 

"(b)  Such  rectlon  is  nmended  by  strlkin(» 
out  in  the  third  parnrraph  from  the  end  the 
defendant  shall  he  admitted  to  ball  on  his 
own  recognizance"  and  inserting  'the  defend- 
ant shall  be  released  in  accordance  with 
chapter  207  of  this  title". 

"Sec.  1202.  Section  935  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1341)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  23- 
105),  is  amended — 

""(I)  by  inserting  'fa)"  immediately  before 
"In  all';  and 
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"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"lb)  The  United  States  may  also  appeal 
an  order  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  granting  a  motion  for 
return  of  seized  property  or  a  motion  to  sup- 
press evidence,  made  before  the  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  United  States 
attorney  conducting  the  prosecution  for  such 
violation  certifies  to  the  Judge  who  granted 
such  motion  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  that  the  evidence  is  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  charge  pending 
against  the  defendant  Pending  the  prosecu- 
tion and  determination  of  such  appeal,  the 
defendant,  if  in  custody  for  such  violation, 
shall  be  released  In  accordance  with  chapter 
207  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.'  " 

On  page  107.  line  5.  strike  out  "tftle  v  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■title  vm"; 

On  page  107.  line  6.  strike  out  •Section 
1001'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1301". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader  wishes  to  ask 
for  a  limitation  of  time  of  5  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Two  minutes  is  suf- 
ficient for  me. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  4  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
procedural  amendment,  which  would 
make  an  appeal  from  an  order  granting 
a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  available 
:o  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
h.\s  been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  with  other  Sen- 
ators interested  in  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  an  appeal  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  instances  from  an  order  made 
before  trial  granting  a  motion  for  the 
return  of  seized  property  and  to  suppress 
evidence.  The  amendment  is  identical  to 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  8654,  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  September  11.  1967.  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  311  to  one.  Legislation  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment  have  been  recommended  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime,  and  by  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

My  amendment  would  amend  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act.  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  '23-105  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  permit  the  Government  to 
appeal  the  decision  on  a  motion  to  sup- 
press evidence  when  that  evidence  is  cer- 
tified by  the  prosecution  to  be  a  substan- 
tial proof  of  a  charge  pending  against 
the  defendant,  and  also  taken  on  the 
groimd  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der existing  law,  in  certain  cases  such  a 
motion  to  appeal  after  a  motion  is  r  lade 
to  suppress  evidence  must  be  made  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  date  the  opinion  is 
rendered  pending.  Pending  the  prosecu- 
tion and  detennination  of  this  appeal, 
the  defendant,  if  in  custody,  shall  be  re- 


leased in  accordance  with  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966,  which  is  an  act  which 
was  passed  by  this  Congress.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  would 
confer  upon  the  Government  carefully 
defined  and  limited  rights  of  the  appeal 
in  criminal  cases. 

The  Criminal  Appeals  Act  confers  upon 
the  Government  in  certain  cases  care- 
fully defined  and  limited  rights  of  ap- 
peal in  criminal  cases.  No  such  rights 
existed  in  common  law.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  when  a  defendant  prevails  on  a 
matter  of  statutory  construction  result- 
ing in  an  order  quashing  the  information 
or  indictment  before  trial  or  arrest  in 
judgment  after  conviction,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  given  the  right  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Likewi.se, 
such  a  direct  appeal  may  be  taken  if  the 
defendant  prevails  on  a  motion  in  bar. 
Appeals  to  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
proper  circuit  court  lie  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  from  orders  dismissing  in- 
dictments where  information  in  orders 
arresting  judgments  for  statutory  inter- 
pretation is  not  involved. 

At  present,  how'ever,  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  appeal  from 
an  order  granting  a  motion  to  .suppress 
evidence  when  the  motion  is  made  before 
or  after  an  indictment  has  been  returned 
or  information  has  been  filed.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  did  provide  for  a  similar 
right  of  appeal  as  is  being  proposed  here 
when  it  enacted  section  1404  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  narcotics  prosecutions.  In  enacting 
that  section.  Congress  closed  a  loophole 
which  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  prose- 
cution to  use  the  possession  of  narcotics 
as  a  part  of  the  proof  of  its  case.  I  can- 
not see  why  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion between  a  narcotics  case  and  other 
criminal  cases.  The  existing  loophole 
must  be  closed  in  other  fields  of  law  en- 
forcement, such  as  smuggling,  frauds 
against  Federal  excise  taxes,  and  even 
possibly  in  cases  of  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage. It  is  obviously  much  better  to  prove 
a  case  with  tangible  and  concrete  evi- 
dence than  upon  oral  testimony  and  ob- 
servation of  witnesses. 

Under  existing  law,  a  decision  made 
before  a  criminal  trial  has  sta/ted,  the 
granting  of  a  motion  for  the  return  of 
seized  property  or  to  suppress  e\adence 
is  regarded  as  interlocutory,  frum  which 
the  Government  may  not  appeal.  In  the 
prcindictment  case  of  DiBellu  v.  United 
States  ( 369  U.S.  121  <  1962  >  > ,  a  prcindict- 
ment motion  was  involved.  The  case  of 
Carroll  v.  United  States  i354  U.S.  394 
'  1957  •  I ,  involved  a  postindictment  mo- 
tion and  was  likewise  ruled  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  appealing.  The 
effect  of  the  present  law  under  these  deci- 
sions results  in  either  prohibiting  the 
Government  from  proceeding  without 
the  suppressed  evidence  or.  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  proceed  without  such 
evidence,  it  does  so  under  severe  handi- 
caps and  limitations.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  indicated  in  its  decisions  on 
these  matters,  however,  that  whether  the 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal in  such  cases  is  a  question  for  the 
Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  under  the 
case  law  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  merely  a  matter  of  congressional 


determination.  There  is  no  question  that 
appeals  by  the  prosecution  are  needed. 
This  need  is  emphasized  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  well  as  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  very  properly  pointed  out  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  the  defendants  were  properly  secured. 
The  bill,  as  adopted  by  the  House  was 
very  carefully  drawn  in  that  regard,  and 
the  defendant  was  given  every  conceiv- 
able rea.sonable  right  in  accordance  with 
law-.  As  I  have  indicated,  my  amendment 
has  been  drafted  very  carefully  to  track 
the  language  of  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  satisfied  that  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  in  these  cases  will  be  ade- 
quately served  while  assuring  that  the 
Government  may  appeal  an  adverse  deci- 
sion from  an  oider  issued  by  the  trial 
court  prior  to  trial,  granting  a  motion 
for  the  return  of  seized  property  and  the 
.suppression  of  evidence.  The  rights  of 
the  defendants  are.  in  no  way.  impinged 
upon  under  this  legislation  with  regard 
to  double  jeopardy  under  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Tlie  great  need  for  this  legislation  is 
shown  in  the  fields  of  organized  crime,  in 
major  thefts  and  other  tv-pes  of  fi-aud, 
where  the  absence  of  the  right  of  ap- 
peal precludes  successful  prosecution  in 
many  cases.  For  example,  the  law  of 
"search  and  seizure  and  confessions"  is 
highly  uncertain.  The  various  lower  coiut 
rulings  compound  the  uncertainty  which 
restricts  police  conduct  and  cannot  be 
tested  on  appeal.  The  inconsistent  lower 
court  decisions  can  be  resolved  only  on 
ail  appeal  sought  by  the  defendant.  Law 
enforcement  is  just  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  choosing  one  or  two  courses,  each 
of  which  is  undesirable.  Tlie  prosecution 
can  follow  the  lower  court  decision  and 
abandon  the  practice  in  which  an  au- 
thoritative decision  by  an  appellate  court 
can  never  be  obtained,  or  it  can  continue 
the  practice  in  the  hope  that  in  a  future 
case  a  trial  court  will  sustain  it  and  per- 
mit the  opportunity  to  resolve  finally 
tne  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  many 
times  this  same  question  may  be  brought 
up  once  the  jury  has  been  impaneled 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  Hie*  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedm'e  pro- 
viding for  motions  for  return  of  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a  motion  under 
rule  41ie»  should  be  made  before  the 
trial  or  hearing,  unless  an  opportunity 
therefore  did  not  exist  or  the  defendant 
was  not  aware  of  the  grounds  for  the 
motion,  and  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  entertain  the  motion  at  the  trail 
or  hearing.  It  would,  of  course,  be  my 
hope  that  the  trial  comt  would  be  im- 
willing  to  abuse  this  discretional^  power 
so  that  the  purposes  of  my  amendment 
would  not  be  frustrated  or  defeated  by 
i-ule  41iei  motions,  after  the  criminal 
trial  had  commenced. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  om-  law-enforcement  agencies  will 
be  given  the  tools  with  which  to  launcli 
a  meaninyful  attack  on  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  crime  m  this  country.  I  believe 
that  one  sucii  important  tool  will  be  pro- 
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vided  by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
which  deals  with  this  problem  of  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence  collected  by 
our  law-enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  .':tated.  support  for 
the  concept  contained  in  my  amendment 
has  already  been  expressed  in  the  report 
of  tlie  Picsidenf.'^  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Adminisli-ation  of  Jus- 
tice. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Pre.sidenfs  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  on  this  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objMtion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenge  or  Crime  in  a  Pkee  Societt 
(A  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 

Law   Enforcement   and   Administration   of 

Justice ) 

APPEALS  BY  THE  PROSECUTION 

In  every  jurisdiction  in  this  country  the 
right  of  the  prosecution  to  appeal  from  an 
adverse  ruling  by  a  court  Is  more  limited 
than  the  comparable  right  of  the  defendant. 
The  argument  against  retrying  a  man  who 
has  convinced  a  court  of  the  merit  of  his 
cause  has  led  to  double  jeopardy  clauses  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  45  States.  The  same  argument  in- 
hibits appeals  that,  if  ."successful,  would  re- 
sult in  just  such  a  retrial  But  in  most  States 
and  the  Federal  system  these  considerations 
do  not  forbid  all  appeals  by  tlie  prosecution, 
particularly  those  from  pretrial  rulings  that 
are  made  before  jeop.irdy  attaches  in  the 
constitutional  sense.  Developments  in  the 
law.  particularly  the  growth  of  search  and 
seizure  law  and  exclusionary  rules  governing 
confessions,  call  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  prosecution's  right  to  ap- 
peal. 

Under  common  practice  motions  for  the 
suppression  of  evidence  are  required  to  be 
made  before  trial  when  possible.  These  mo- 
tions are  likely  to  become  more  frequent  ;^s  a 
result  of  recent  court  decisions,  and  in  an 
Increased  number  of  cases  the  prosecution 
will  be  blocked  by  a  pretrial  order  suppress- 
ing evidence  or  a  statement.  Frequently  the 
prosecution  cannot  succosslully  proceed  to 
trial  without  the  suppressed  evidence.  Yet  in 
only  a  few  States  does  the  prosecution  have 
the  right  to  appeal  from  the  grant  of  such 
orders,  and  in  the  Federal  courts  the  ri?ht  to 
appeal  applies  only  to  narcotics  cases. 

Not  only  does  the  absence  of  a  right  of 
appeal  preclude  successful  prosecution  in 
many  cases,  including  important  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime,  narcotics,  and  major 
thefts,  but  it  has  distinctly  undesirable  ef- 
fects upon  the  development  of  law  and  prac- 
tice. The  law  of  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
fessions today  Is  highly  uncertain.  This  un- 
certainty is  compounded  by  lower  court  rul- 
ing that  restrict  police  conduct  yet  connot  be 
tested  on  appeal,  and  by  inconsistent  lower 
court  decisions  that  can  be  resolved  only  on 
an  appeal  sought  by  the  defendant. 

When  the  prosecution  is  not  permitted  an 
appeal,  law  enforcement  officers  faced  with 
restrictive  rulings  they  feel  are  erroneous 
have  available  two  courses,  each  of  which  Is 
undesirable:  They  can  follow  the  lower  court 
decision  and  abandon  the  practice  In  which 
case  an  authoritative  decision  by  an  appellate 
court  never  can  be  obtained;  or  they  can  con- 
tinue the  practice,  hoping  that  In  a  future 
case  a  trial  court  will  sustain  it  and  that  a 
defendant  by  appealing  will  give  the  higher 
court  an  apportunity  to  resolve  the  point. 
The  first  choice  Is  undesirable  because  it  re- 
sults in  the  abandonment  of  what  may  be 
legitimate  police  practice  merely  because 
there  is  no  way  of  testing  it  in  the  appellate 
courts.  The  second  choice  is  equally  undesir- 
able for  it  puts  the  police  in  the  position  of 


deciding  which  court  decisions  they  wUl  ac- 
cept and  which  they  will  not 

A  more  general  right  of  the  prosecution  to 
appeal  from  adverse  pretrial  rulings  i«  de- 
sirable. Controls  may  be  needed  to  Insupe 
that  appeals  are  taken  only  from  rulings 
of  significant  Importance  and  that  the  ac- 
cused's right  to  a  .speedy  trial  is  preserved  by 
requirements  of  diligent  processing  of  such 
appeals. 

7"/ie  Commi.s.sion  n  commends 

Congress  and  the  States  should  enact  stat- 
utes giving  the  pro.secittlon  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  the  grant  of  all  pretrial  motions 
to  suppress  evidence  or  confessions. 

APPEALS  inoM  sfirnrssioN  orders 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
prosecutors  be  permitted  to  appeal  trial 
court  orders  supprcssinj;  evidence  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  oru.inlzed  crime  ca,ses, 
where  so  much  investigfitive  and  prosecutive 
time  h,is  been  expended,  and  where  evidence 
gathering  is  extremely  dlfBcult.  Allowing  ap- 
peals would  also  help  overcome  corrupt 
judicial  iictlons.  In  gxiiibling  ca^es.  p.-u-tlcii- 
larly,  .-ubitrary  rejection  of  evidence  uncov- 
ered in  a  search  is  one  method  by  which 
corrupt  judges  perform  their  services  for 
organized  crime. 

APPEALS  BY   THE  PROSECUTION 

In  all  ju.-isdictlons  in  this  country  the 
right  of  the  prosecution  to  appeu'  in  crim- 
inal cases  is  more  limited  than  the  compa- 
rable right  ;ifrorded  the  accused.  This  limi- 
tation results  primarily  from  the  double 
jeopardy  claiLses  contiUned  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  in  the  constitutions  of  45 
States.  Double  jeopardy  prevents  the  retrial 
of  the  defend.xnt  for  the  some  offense  alter 
he  has  once  been  acquitted.  The  right  to  ap- 
peal from  a  trial  ruling  made  after  jeopardy 
has  attached,  therefore.  Is  of  little  value  to 
the  prosecution. 

Double  jeopardy,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude appeals  by  the  government  from  all 
rulings  in  criminal  cases.  Under  the  Federal 
constitutional  provision  mid  provisions  In 
most  States  jeopardy  att.aches  when  the  jury 
Is  impaneled  and  sworn  or  when  the  court 
in  a  nonjury  trial  begins  to  hear  evidence. 
Thus  in  the  Federal  system  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  .States,  statutes  allow  the  prosecu- 
tion to  take  an  appeal  from  pretrial  rulings 
dismissing  the  Indictment  or  information 
or  E\istalnlng  a  plea  in  bar  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  the  government  is  .'■ucces.sful  on  r.p- 
peal.  it  may  continue  the  prosecution. 

The  recent  growth  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  .areas  of  search  and  seizure  :md  con- 
fessions. Including  extension  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rules  to  govern  State  criminal 
prosecutions,  has  increased  the  number  of 
situations  in  which  prosecutions  may  t>e 
stymied  by  a  pretrial  order  suppressing 
seized  evidence  or  a  !=tatemcnt  by  the  ac- 
ctised.  In  many  cases  the  prosecution  cannot 
proceed  to  trial  without  the  suppressed  evi- 
dence. And  even  where  it  has  other  evidence 
for  trial,  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction may  be  severely  weakened  by  the 
suopression  order.  Although  appeals  by  the 
pro-ccution  from  pretrial  suppression  orders 
are  constitutionally  permissible,  this  right 
is  tivnilable  In  only  a  few  States,  and  in  the 
Federal  courts  the  right  to  appeal  is  limited 
to  narcotics  cases. 

The  importance  of  permitting  the  govern- 
ment to  appeal  from  pretrial  suppression 
orders  Is  most  evident  in  prosecutions  in- 
volving professional  criminal  enterprises. 
Successful  jirosecutions  In  these  cases  often 
depend  upon  whether  seized  evidence,  such 
as  E.Tmbling  equipment  or  stolen  property, 
can  be  introduced  ut  trial.  If  a  pretrial  order 
suppressing  such  evidence  is  not  appealable, 
an  erroneous  decision  by  a  trial  judge  may 
result  in  the  inability  of  the  prosecution  to 
obtain  a  conviction  in  a  case  where  law  en- 
forcement  intereets   are    particularly   strong 


and  In  tlie  waste  of  months  or  years  of  ex- 
tensive investigation. 

But  the  importance  of  allowing  the  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  goes  beyond  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  particular  prosecution.  Tlie 
rules  on  search  and  seizure  and  confessions 
aje  today  characterized  by  a  high  degree  i>f 
uncertainty.  If  lower  court  rulings  restrict- 
ing police  conduct  cannot  be  appealed  and 
If  incorL'^lstent  lower  court  decLsions  can  be 
resolved  only  on  an  appeal  by  a  defendant 
it  is  most  difficult  to  formulate  l.iw  enforce- 
ment i>olicieK.  Although  it  may  1)e  argued 
tliat  erroneous  niUngs  by  trial  courts  will 
event  ually  lose  their  effect  as  appellat" 
ciiurts  con.slder  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
It's-siuns  questions  rai.sed  by  delendants.  this 
is  an  unsatlsfiictory  remedv.  When  tho 
prosecution  is  not  permitted  to  appeal  law 
enforcement  officials  f.iccd  with  a  restrictive 
ruling  which  they  feel  is  erroneous  have  two 
choices.  They  may  follow  the  lower  court 
decision  and  abandon  the  practice,  in  which 
case  an  authorit-illve  decision  by  .\\\ 
appellate  court  may  never  be  obtained.  >t 
ihpy  may  continue  the  practice,  hoping  th;it 
in  a  future  case  a  trial  court  will  su.etuiii  it 
and  that  the  defendant  will  appeal.  Tlie  lixft 
course  results  in  the  abandonment  of  what 
may  lie  a  legitimate  police  prnctlce  solely  \v- 
cau.se  of  the  lack  of  any  vehicle  for  testlnr; 
It  in  the  appellate  courts  The  second  cour^e 
puts  the  police  in  the  undesirable  ixwltion 
of  deciding  which  lower  court  decisions  they 
will  iiccept  and  which  they  will  not. 

WTicre  the  prosecution  Is  permitted  to  aji- 
peal.  on  the  other  hand,  the  soundnes.s  ot 
a  restrictive  pretrial  .suppression  ruling  mriy 
be  settled  promptly.  All  Juiisdictlons  should 
enact  statutes  j>prmlttlng  the  prcxsecutlon  1 1 
appeal  pretrinl  order.s  t\ippres,«;lng  Etutemfiit.-^ 
or  seized  evidence:  granting  the  prosecution 
a  more  s^encral  rii?hl  to  appeal  from  adver.'-e 
pretrial  ntlirgs  on  pk-adlngs  and  motions 
al.so  merits  careful  coixsideratlon.  It  is  p.ir- 
tlcul.irly  desirable  thr.t  the  prosecution  lie 
given  a  broad  right  to  appeal  from  pretri:il 
suppression  orders  In  the  Federal  courts,  lic- 
cause  of  the  importance  of  Federal  prosecu- 
tions agaln.st  organized  crime  and  liecau.'p 
of  iccent  Supreme  Court  decisions  indicatiir? 
that  the  conduct  of  State  law  enforcement 
officers  must  be  governed  by  Federal  stand- 
ards in  those  tireas. 

Where  the  pro.<:ecutlon  is  permitted  to  ;jp- 
peal  from  pretrial  order.":,  rules  should  bi' 
established  to  protect  the  defendant's  in- 
terest In  obtaining  a  .speedy  trial  In  th" 
Federal  system,  for  example,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  .in  appeal  Irom  a  pretrial  suppres- 
sion order  must  be  taken  within  30  days  and 
mu.sl  he  'diligently  prosecuted."  Moreover, 
government  appeals  should  not  be  taken 
routinely  from  every  adverse  pretrial  rullne 
They  should  be  reserved  for  ca.ses  in  whU!i 
there  Is  a  substantlnl  law  enforcement  in- 
terest. Control  over  the  type  of  ca.ses  ap- 
pealed may  be  exercised  in  several  ways.  Iii 
the  Fedcrnl  .system  the  .Solicitor  General': 
oiiice  must  approve  any  appeals  by  US  At- 
torneys or  Department  of  Justice  prosecutors 
In  the  States  an  appeal  might  be  condltloiied 
on  iipproval  by  the  State  attorney  general. 

Mr.    McCLELL-^N.    Mr.    President.    T 
think  the  amendment  is  in  the  interest 
of  justice,  and  I  agree  to  it.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  call  for 
a  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tim- 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Col.:>rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  ainendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considers  tion. 
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"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  therecf  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(bi  The  United  States  may  also  appeal 
an  order  of  the  District  of  Columbia  CX>urt 
of  General  Sessions,  granting  a  motion  for 
return  of  seized  property  or  a  motion  to  sup- 
press evidence,  made  before  the  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  Stat-es.  if  the  United  Stales 
attorney  conducting  the  prosecution  for  such 
violation  certifies  to  the  Judge  who  granted 
such  motion  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  that  the  evidence  Is  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  charge  pending 
against  the  defendant.  Pending  the  prosecu- 
tion and  determiiiatlon  of  such  appeal,  the 
defendant.  If  in  custody  for  such  violation, 
shall  be  released  in  accordance  with  chapter 
207  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.'  ■ 

On  page  107.  line  5.  strike  out  "tftle  v" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rrrLE  viii": 

On  page  107,  line  6.  strike  out  'Section 
1001'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1301". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader  wishes  to  ask 
for  a  limitation  of  time  of  5  minutes  on 
eacti  side, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Two  minutes  is  suf- 
ficient for  me. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  4  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Monuna?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
procedural  amendment,  which  would 
make  an  appeal  from  an  order  granting 
a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  available 
to  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
has  been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  with  other  Sen- 
ators interested  in  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  an  appeal  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  instances  from  an  order  made 
before  trial  granting  a  motion  for  the 
return  of  seized  property  and  to  suppress 
evidence.  The  amendment  is  identical  to 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  8654.  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  September  11.  1967.  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  311  to  one.  Legislation  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment  have  been  recommended  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime,  and  by  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

My  amendment  would  amend  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act.  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  23-105  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  permit  the  Government  to 
appeal  the  decision  on  a  motion  to  sup- 
press evidence  when  that  evidence  is  cer- 
tified by  the  prosecution  to  be  a  substan- 
tial proof  of  a  charge  pending  against 
the  defendant,  and  also  taken  on  the 
ground  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der existing  law.  in  certain  cases  such  a 
motion  to  appeal  after  a  motion  is  r  .ade 
to  suppress  evidence  must  be  made  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  date  the  opinion  is 
rendered  pending.  Pending  the  prosecu- 
tion and  determination  of  this  appeal, 
the  defendant,  if  in  custody,  shall  be  re- 


leased in  accordance  with  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966,  which  is  an  act  which 
was  passed  by  this  Congress.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  would 
confer  upon  the  Government  carefully 
defined  and  limited  rights  of  the  appeal 
in  criminal  cases. 

The  Criminal  Appeals  Act  confers  upon 
the  Government  in  certain  cases  care- 
fully defined  and  limited  rights  of  ap- 
peal in  criminal  cases.  No  such  rights 
existed  in  common  law.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  when  a  defendant  prevails  on  a 
matter  of  statutory  construction  result- 
ing in  an  order  quashing  the  information 
or  indictment  before  trial  or  arrest  in 
judgment  after  conviction,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  given  the  right  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Likewi.se, 
such  a  direct  appeal  may  be  taken  if  the 
defendant  prevails  on  a  motion  in  bar. 
Appeals  to  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
pror>er  circuit  court  lie  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  from  orders  dismissing  in- 
dictments where  information  in  orders 
arresting  judgments  for  statutory  inter- 
pretation is  not  involved. 

At  present,  however,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  appeal  from 
an  order  granting  a  motion  to  .suppress 
evidence  when  the  motion  is  made  before 
or  after  an  indictment  has  been  returned 
or  information  has  been  filed.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  did  provide  for  a  similar 
right  of  appeal  as  is  being  proposed  here 
when  it  enacted  section  1404  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  narcotics  prosecutions.  In  enacting 
that  section.  Congress  closed  a  loophole 
which  made  it  very  difBcult  for  the  prose- 
cution to  use  the  possession  of  narcotics 
as  a  part  of  the  proof  of  its  case.  I  can- 
not see  why  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion between  a  narcotics  case  and  other 
criminal  cases.  The  existing  loophole 
must  be  closed  in  other  fields  of  law  en- 
forcement, such  as  smuggling,  frauds 
against  Federal  excise  taxes,  and  even 
possibly  in  cases  of  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage. It  is  obviously  much  better  to  prove 
a  case  with  tangible  and  concrete  evi- 
dence than  upon  oral  testimony  and  ob- 
servation of  witnesses. 

Under  existing  law.  a  decision  made 
before  a  criminal  trial  has  started,  the 
granting  of  a  motion  for  the  return  of 
seized  property  or  to  suppress  evidence 
is  regarded  as  interlocutory,  from  which 
the  Government  may  not  appeal.  In  the 
preindictment  case  of  DiBella  v.  United 
States  1 369  U.S.  121  <  1962  >  ' ,  a  preindict- 
ment motion  was  involved.  The  case  of 
Carroll  v.  United  States  ^354  U.S.  394 
>  1957  <  I .  involved  a  postindictment  mo- 
tion and  was  likewise  ruled  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  appealing.  The 
effect  of  the  present  law  under  these  deci- 
sions results  in  either  prohibiting  the 
Government  from  proceeding  without 
the  suppressed  evidence  or.  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  proceed  without  such 
evidence,  it  does  so  under  severe  handi- 
caps and  limitations.  The  US.  Supreme 
Court  has  indicated  in  its  decisions  on 
these  matters,  however,  that  whether  the 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal in  such  cases  is  a  question  for  the 
Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  under  the 
case  law  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  merely  a  matter  of  congressional 


determination.  There  is  no  question  that 
appeals  by  the  prosecution  are  needed. 
This  need  is  emphasized  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  well  as  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  very  jiroperly  pointed  out  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  in  tlie  pas.sage 
of  this  legislation,  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  the  defendants  were  properly  secured. 
The  bill,  as  adopted  by  the  House  was 
very  carefully  drawn  in  that  regard,  and 
the  defendant  was  given  every  conceiv- 
able reasonable  right  in  accordance  with 
law.  As  I  have  indicated,  my  amendment 
has  been  drafted  very  carefully  to  track 
the  language  of  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  I 
am.  therefore,  .satisfied  that  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  in  these  cases  will  be  ade- 
quately served  while  a.ssuring  that  the 
Government  may  appeal  an  adverse  deci- 
sion from  an  order  i.ssued  by  the  trial 
court  prior  to  trial,  granting  a  motion 
for  the  return  of  seized  property  and  the 
.suppression  of  evidence.  The  rights  of 
the  defendants  are.  in  no  way,  impinged 
upon  under  this  legislation  with  regard 
to  double  jeopardy  under  the  fifth 
amendment. 

The  L'reat  need  for  this  legislation  is 
shown  in  the  fields  of  organized  crime,  in 
ma.lor  thefts  and  other  t\i:)es  of  fraud, 
where  the  absence  of  the  right  of  ap- 
peal precludes  successful  prosecution  in 
many  cases.  For  example,  the  law  of 
"search  and  seizure  and  confessions"  is 
highly  imcertain.  The  various  lower  covut 
rulings  compound  the  uncertainty  which 
restricts  police  conduct  and  cannot  be 
tested  on  appeal.  The  inconsistent  lower 
court  decisions  can  be  resolved  only  on 
an  appeal  sought  by  the  defendant.  Law 
enforcement  is  just  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  choosing  one  or  two  courses,  each 
of  which  is  undesirable.  The  prosecution 
can  follow  the  lower  court  decision  and 
abandon  the  practice  in  which  an  au- 
thoritative decision  by  an  appellate  court 
can  never  be  obtained,  or  it  can  continue 
the  practice  in  the  hope  that  in  a  future 
case  a  trial  court  will  sustain  it  and  per- 
mit the  opportunity  to  resolve  finally 
tne  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  many 
times  this  same  question  may  be  Ijrousht 
up  once  the  jiu-y  has  been  impaneled 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  41 'e>  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  pro- 
viding for  motions  for  return  of  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a  motion  imder 
rule  41iei  should  be  made  before  the 
trial  or  hearing,  unless  an  opportunity 
therefore  did  not  exist  or  the  defendant 
was  not  aware  of  the  grounds  for  the 
motion,  and  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  entertain  the  motion  at  the  trail 
or  hearing.  It  would,  of  course,  be  my 
hope  that  the  trial  coiu't  would  be  un- 
willing to  abuse  this  discretionaiy  power 
so  that  the  purposes  of  my  amendment 
would  not  be  frustrated  or  defeated  by 
iTile  41iei  motions,  after  the  criminal 
trial  had  commenced. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  our  law-enforcement  a'^encies  will 
be  given  the  tools  with  which  to  launch 
a  meaningful  attack  on  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  this  countrj'.  I  believe 
that  one  sucii  important  tool  will  be  pro- 
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vided  by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
which  deals  with  this  problem  of  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence  collected  by 
our  law-enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  support  for 
the  concept  cnntained  in  my  amendment 
has  already  been  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  on  this  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenge  or  Crime  in  a  Free  Society 
(A  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 

Law   Enforcement   and   Administration   of 

Justice) 

APPEALS   BY  THE  PIIOSECUTION 

In  every  jurisdiction  In  this  country  the 
right  of  the  prosecution  to  appeal  from  an 
adverse  ruling  by  a  court  is  more  limited 
than  the  comparable  right  of  the  defendant. 
The  argument  against  retrying  a  man  who 
has  convinced  a  court  of  the  merit  of  his 
cause  has  led  to  double  jeopardy  clauses  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  45  States.  The  same  argument  in- 
hibits appeals  that,  if  .■successful,  would  re- 
sult In  Just  such  a  retrial.  But  in  most  States 
and  the  Federal  system  these  considerations 
do  not  forbid  all  appeals  by  tlie  prosecution, 
particularly  those  from  pretrial  rulings  that 
are  made  before  Jeop.Trdy  attaches  in  the 
constltutlonnl  .sense.  Developments  In  the 
law.  particularly  the  growth  of  search  and 
seizure  law  and  exclusionary  rules  governing 
confessions,  call  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  prosecution's  right  to  ap- 
peal. 

Under  common  practice  motions  for  the 
suppression  of  cadence  are  required  to  be 
made  before  trial  when  possible.  Tliese  mo- 
tions .are  likely  to  become  more  frequent  as  a 
result  of  recent  court  decisions,  and  in  an 
increased  number  of  ca.ses  the  jiroseciitlon 
will  be  blocked  by  a  pretrial  order  suppress- 
ing evidence  or  a  statement.  Frequently  the 
prosecution  cannot  successfully  proceed  to 
trial  without  the  suppressed  evidence.  Yd  in 
only  a  few  States  does  the  prosecution  have 
the  right  to  appeal  from  the  crant  of  such 
orders,  and  in  the  Federal  courts  the  right  to 
appeal  applies  only  to  narcotics  cases. 

Not  only  does  the  absence  of  a  right  of 
appeal  preclude  successful  prosecution  in 
many  cases.  Including  Important  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime,  narcotics,  and  major 
thefts,  but  It  has  distinctly  undesirable  ef- 
fects upon  the  development  of  law  and  prac- 
tice. The  law  of  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
fessions today  is  highly  uncertain.  This  un- 
certainty is  compounded  by  lower  court  rul- 
ing that  restrict  police  conduct  yet  connot  be 
tested  on  appeal,  and  by  Inconsistent  lower 
court  decisions  that  can  be  resolved  only  on 
an  appeal  sought  by  the  defendant. 

When  the  prosecution  Is  not  permitted  an 
appeal,  law  enforcement  officers  faced  with 
restrictive  rulings  they  feel  are  erroneous 
have  avaUable  two  cotirses,  each  of  which  Is 
undesirable:  They  can  follow  the  lower  court 
decision  and  abandon  the  practice  In  which 
c.ise  an  authoritative  decision  by  an  appellate 
court  never  can  be  obtained;  or  they  can  con- 
tinue the  practice,  hoping  that  In  a  future 
case  a  trial  court  ■will  sustain  it  and  that  a 
defendant  by  appealing  will  give  the  higher 
court  an  apportunity  to  resolve  the  point. 
Tlie  first  choice  Is  undesirable  because  It  re- 
sults in  the  abandonment  of  what  may  be 
legitimate  police  practice  merely  because 
there  is  no  way  of  testing  It  in  the  appellate 
courts.  The  second  choice  is  equally  undesir- 
able for  ;t  puts  the  police  in  the  position  of 


deciding  which  court  decisions  they  wUl  ac- 
cept and  which  they  will  not, 

A  more  general  right  of  the  prosecution  to 
appeal  from  adverse  pretrial  rulings  Is  de- 
sirable. Controls  may  be  needed  to  Insure 
that  appeals  are  taken  only  from  rulings 
of  significant  Importance  and  that  the  ac- 
cused's right  to  a  .speedy  trial  Is  preserved  by 
requirements  of  diligent  processing  of  such 
appeals, 

Tlie  CominiiSion  n  com  mends 

Congre.ss  and  the  States  should  enact  stat- 
utes giving  the  pro.secutlon  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  the  crant  of  all  pretrial  motions 
to  suppress  evidence  or  confessions, 

APPEALS  fhom  si  rpRi  ssion  orders 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
prosecutors  be  permitted  to  appeal  trial 
court  orders  suppressing  evidence  Is  par- 
ticularly important  in  orfi.inized  crlrne  ca.ses, 
where  so  much  investigative  and  prosecutive 
time  h.is  been  expended,  and  where  evidence 
gathering  Is  extremely  dlffleult.  Allowing  ap- 
peals would  also  help  overcome  corrupt 
judicial  .ictlons.  In  gambling  cases.  p;u-tlcu- 
larly,  arbitrary  rejection  of  evidence  uncov- 
ered in  a  search  is  one  method  by  which 
corrupt  Judges  perform  their  services  for 
organized  crime. 

APPEALS  BY  THE  PBOSECTTTION 

In  all  jurisdictions  in  this  country  the 
right  of  the  prosecution  to  appenl  in  crim- 
inal cases  Is  more  limited  than  tht  compa- 
rable right  nfforded  the  accused.  This  limi- 
tation results  primarily  from  the  double 
Jeopardy  clauses  contained  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  in  the  constitutions  of  45 
States.  Double  Jeopardy  prevents  the  retrial 
of  the  defendant  for  the  s;'me  ofTen.se  after 
he  has  once  been  acquitted.  The  right  to  ap- 
peal from  a  trial  ruling  made  after  Jeopardy 
has  attached,  therefore.  Is  of  little  value  to 
the  prosecution. 

Double  jeopardy,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude appeals  by  the  government  from  all 
rulings  in  crimln.al  cases.  Under  the  Federal 
coitstitutlonal  provision  and  provisions  In 
most  States  Jeopardy  attaches  when  the  Jury 
is  Impaneled  .ind  sworn  or  when  the  court 
in  a  nonjury  trial  begins  to  hear  evidence. 
Thus  in  the  Federal  system  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  States,  .statutes  allow  the  prosecu- 
tion to  take  iin  appeal  from  pretrial  rulings 
dismissing  the  Indictment  or  information 
or  sustaining  a  plea  in  bar  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. If  the  government  is  successful  on  .ip- 
peal.  it  may  continue  the  prosecution. 

The  recent  growth  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  areas  of  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
fessions, including  cxten;  Ion  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rules  to  govera  State  criminal 
prosectitlons,  has  Increasc-d  the  number  ol 
sltuatioris  in  which  prosecutions  may  lie 
-stymied  by  a  pretrial  order  suppressing 
seized  evidence  or  a  statement  by  the  ac- 
cused. In  many  cases  the  prosecution  connot 
proceed  to  trial  without  the  suppressed  evi- 
dence. And  even  where  it  has  other  evidence 
for  trial,  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction may  be  severely  weakened  by  the 
suppression  order.  Although  appeals  by  the 
pro:,ecutlon  from  pretrial  suppression  orders 
are  constitutionally  permissible,  this  right 
is  rvvailable  in  only  a  few  States,  and  In  the 
Federal  cotirts  the  right  to  appeal  Is  limited 
to  narcotics  cases. 

The  importance  of  permitting  the  govern- 
ment to  appeal  from  pretrial  suppression 
orders  is  most  evident  in  prosecutions  In- 
volving professional  criminal  enterprises. 
Successful  prosecutions  In  these  cases  often 
dejM:nd  upon  whether  seized  evidence,  such 
as  gambling  equipment  cr  stolen  property, 
can  be  introduced  ut  trial.  If  a  pretrial  order 
suppressing  such  evidence  is  not  appealable, 
an  erroneous  decision  by  a  trial  Judge  may 
result  in  the  inability  of  the  prosecution  to 
obtain  a  conviction  in  a  case  where  law  en- 
forcement  intereets  are   particularly  strong 


and  In  tlie  waste  of  montlis  or  years  uf  ex- 
tensive Investigation, 

But  Uie  Importance  of  .allowing  the  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  goes  beyond  the  slgnUi- 
cance  of  any  particular  prosecution.  Tlie 
rules  on  search  and  seizure  and  confessions 
axe  today  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
uncertainty.  If  lower  court  rulings  restrlcl- 
Ing  police  conduct  cannot  be  ap|)ealed  and 
if  incon.-?lstent  lower  court  decisions  can  be 
resolved  only  on  an  appeal  by  a  defendant 
It  i.s  most  difficult  to  formulate  I.'iw  enforce- 
ment [xilicies.  Although  it  may  be  iirgued 
UiHt  erroneous  rulings  by  ttlal  courts  will 
eventually  lose  their  rtfcct  a."?  appellate 
cuurts  con.sider  search  and  seizure  and  con- 
fes.slons  questions  raised  by  defendants,  this 
Is  an  unsatlsfiictory  rcmedv.  When  Wu^ 
prosecution  Is  not  permitted  to  appeal  !.iw 
enforcement  officials  faced  with  a  restrictive 
ruling  which  they  fe<>l  Is  erroneous  have  two 
choices.  Tliey  may  follow  the  lower  court 
decision  and  abandon  Uie  practice.  In  which 
case  an  authoritative  decision  by  an 
appellate  court  may  never  ije  obtained.  >  r 
they  may  continue  the  pr.actlre.  hoping  that 
m  11  future  CAse  a  trial  court  will  sustiln  it 
and  that  the  defendant  will  appeal  Tlie  lirtt 
course  results  in  the  .abandonment  of  what 
may  tie  a  legitimate  p.ilice  pr;ictlce  solely  tv- 
cause  of  the  lack  of  any  vehicle  tor  testinr; 
It  in  the  appellate  courts.  The  .second  cour^n 
put.s  the  ix>llce  In  ilie  undesirable  jWFltlon 
of  deciding  which  Inwer  court  tieclslons  thr-y 
will  accept  and  which  they  will  not. 

Where  the  prasecutlon  is  permitted  to  np- 
peal.  on  the  other  hand,  the  soundness  it 
a  restrictive  pretrial  .suppression  ruling  mnv 
l>e  settled  promptly.  All  Juilsdlctlons  should 
en.act  statutt-s  i>ermlttlng  the  prfx^ecutlon  t  . 
appeal  pretrial  orders  buppresslne  statemrut.s 
or  seized  evidence:  granting  the  prosecution 
a  more  general  richt  to  nppenl  from  adverre 
pretrial  rulli-gs  on  pleadings  and  mollon.s 
also  merits  careful  consideration.  It  is  p.ir- 
tlcularly  desirable  that  the  prosecution  ije 
given  a  broad  right  to  appeal  from  pretrial 
suppression  orders  In  the  Federal  courts,  bc- 
catise  of  the  importance  of  Federal  prosecti- 
tlons against  organlz.ed  crime  and  becau.so 
of  lecent  Supreme  Court  decuslons  indic^itiii' 
that  the  conduct  of  State  law  enforcement 
officers  must  be  governed  by  Federal  stand- 
ards In  those  areas. 

Where  the  pro.secutlon  is  permitted  to  .,p- 
peal  from  pretrial  orders,  rules  should  b. 
established  to  protect  the  defendant's  in- 
terest In  obtaining  a  speedy  trial  In  tli" 
Federal  system,  for  example,  the  .statute  pro- 
vides that  an  appeal  Irom  a  pretrial  suppres- 
sion order  must  be  taken  within  30  days  and 
must  l)€  "diligently  prosecuted"  Moreover 
government  appeals  should  not  be  take: 
routinely  from  every  adverse  pretrial  rulinf 
Tliey  should  be  reserved  for  cases  In  whlc!. 
there  is  a  substantial  law  enforcement  in- 
terest. Control  over  the  type  of  cases  -p- 
pc.alcd  may  be  exercised  in  several  ways,  li, 
the  Fcderfil  system  the  Solicitor  Gener.nl 
oiiice  must  approve  any  appeals  I)y  US  At- 
torneys or  Department  of  Justice  prosecutors 
In  the  States  an  appeal  might  be  oondltloneo 
on  approval  by  the  State  attorney  general. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN,    Mr.    President,    3 
thitrk  the  ampndment  is  in  the  interest 
of  justice,  and  I  agree  to  it.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  call  fo; 
a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tim 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fron- 
Col  .>rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  ainendment.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fui-ther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  between  lines  4  and  5.  add 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  —ADDITIONAL  GROUNDS  FOR 
ISSUING  WARRANT 

"(ai  Chapter  204  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  3103  the  following  new 
section: 

■'Sec.  3103.  la)  Additional  grounds  for 
Issuing  warrant. 

■  In  addition  to  the  grounds  for  issuing  a 
warrant  in  section  3103  of  this  title,  a  war- 
rant may  be  issued  to  search  for  and  seize 
any  property  that  constitutes  evidence  of  a 
criminal  offense  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

"(b)  The  ttible  of  sections  for  chapter  205 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3103  the  following: 

"  Sec.  3103a.  Additional  grounds  for  issuing 
warrant.'  " 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     .AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur,animous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tveen  the  two  Senators. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
after  3  weeks  of  deliberation,  amend- 
ments are  beir?  offered  here.  And  I  will 
guarantee  that  there  are  not  10  Senators 
on  the  floor  who  know  what  is  contained 
in  the  amendments.  To  be  sure,  they  will 
be  scrutinized  in  the  committee,  but  it  is 
an  unfortiinate  way  to  deal  with  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
w.'.h  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
in  many  respects.  However,  I  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time,  too,  and  I  have  been 
in  committee  everj'  day  for  many  hours. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple,  and 
is  supported  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  section  3103 1 a), 
which  would  authorize  search  warrants 
to  be  issued  to  search  for  and  seize  any 
property  that  constitutes  evidence  of  a 
criminal  offense  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  amendment 
presenes  the  basic  safeguards  applicable 
to  search  waiTants  under  the  fourth 
amendment.  Thus,  a  search  warrant  for 
evidence  of  crime  may  issue  only  upon 
piobable  cause.  In  addition,  the  warrant 
must  particularly  describe  the  place  to 
be  searched  and  the  things  to  be  seized, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendbtent  to  S.  917  (Warden  v.  Hatden) 
(a)  Chapter  205  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  Section  3103  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"5  3103a.  Additional  grounds  for  Issuing  war- 
rant. 

"In  addition  to  the  grounds  for  IssiUng  a 
warrant  in  Section  3103  of  this  title,  a  war- 
rant niay  be  issued  to  search  for  and  seize 
any  property  that  constltvites  evidence  of  a 
criminal  offense  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

(b»  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  205 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  205  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  :ifter  the  item 
relating  to  section  3103  the  following: 
"§  3103a  Additional  grounds  for  Issuing  war- 
rant." 

EXPLANATION 

Under  present  law — I.e.  Rule  41(b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procediur — a 
search  warrant  may  be  Issued  by  a  Judge  or 
a  United  States  Commissioner  to  search  for 
and  seize  only  the  following  property: 

( 1 »  Property  stolen  or  embezzled  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  Property  designed  or  Intended  for 
use  or  whlcii  is  or  has  been  used  .as  the 
means  of  committing  a  criminal  offense;   or 

(3)  Projjerty  po6sesed.  controlled,  or  de- 
signed or  intended'  for  use  or  which  is  or  has 
been  used  in  violation  of  Title  18.  U.S.C.  §  957 
( possession  of  property  in  aid  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment) . 

Thus,  under  present  law  the  authority  to 
search  for  and  seize  property  is  limited  solely 
to  fruits  of  crime,  Instriunentalltles  of  crime, 
and  contraband,  (see  Gouled  v.  United 
States.  225  U.S.  298  (19211)  not  to  "mere 
evidence"  of  crime.  Until  recently,  this  rule 
was  thought  to  be  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Warden  v.  Havden, 
387  US.  294  (1967).  however,  the  Court  ex- 
panded the  constitutional  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  for  a  search  warrant.  As 
a  result  of  the  Hayden  case,  constitutional 
power  now  exists  to  search  for  and  seize 
"mere  evidence"  of  a  crime  such  as  clothing, 
documents,  books  and  other  evidence.  The 
Supreme  Court  .specifically  noted  in  the  Hay- 
den case,  however,  that  Congress  has  never 
enacted  implementing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  search  warrants  for  the 
seizure  of  such  mere  evidence  of  crime. 

The  purpose  of  the  prop>osed  amendment 
is  to  amend  Title  18.  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  section  3103a.  which  would 
authorize  search  warrants  to  be  issued  to 
search  for  and  seize  any  prop>erty  that  con- 
stitutes evidence  of  a  criminal  offense  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  preserves  the  basic  safe- 
guards applicable  to  search  warrants  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment.  Thus,  a  search  war- 
rant for  evidence  of  crime  may  issue  only 
upon  probable  cause.  In  .addition,  the  war- 
rant must  paitlcularly  describe  the  place  to 
be  se.arched   and   the  things  to  be  seized. 

The  amendment  would  be  an  effective  aid 
to  law  enforcement  officers.  It  will  allow  them 
to  seize,  pursuant  to  a  search  warrant,  mere 
evidence  of  a  crime,  as  well  as  instrumental- 
ities of  crime,  fruits  of  cnme.  and  contra- 
band. The  amendment  will  thereby  remove 
a  major  deficiency  in  the  present  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  will  sub- 
stantially assist  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers In  securing  better  evidence  to  help  con- 
vict those  accused  of  crimes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Rh(xle  Island  is  one  of  the  10  Senators 


present  who  knows  what  is  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  one  of  the  10  Senators  who  knows  what 
is  in  the  amendment.  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
know.  And  this  is  very  material  legisla- 
tion. It  is  too  important  a  matter  to  come 
in  with  an  amendment  on  a  bill  that 
reaches  into  basic  rights  and  then  to  say 
this  has  the  approbation  of  Senator  so- 
and-so  or  so-and-so.  Then  we  are  to  take 
it  on  their  say-.so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Of  course  I  yield.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Senator 
did  make  a  rather  desperate  statement 
in  saying  that  there  were  only  10  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  who  knew  what  was 
in  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  got  that  idea.  I  do  not  know  what 
documentation  he  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 
Who  yields  time? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remamiiie? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  some  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  reco.gnized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
sort  of  subdivision  of  the  problem  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ex- 
plain how  this  amendment  would  change 
Federal  law  with  relation  to  the  issuance 
of  search  warrants? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  not  change  the 
law  with  relation  to  the  issuance  of 
search  warrants. 

Mr.  HART  What  does  it  contribute  to 
the  law? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  search  warrants  to  search  for 
and  seize  any  property  that  constitutes 
evidence  of  a  criminal  offense  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  .States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.    (Putting  the  question.] 

The  noes  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ascertain  if  I  can,  how  many 
more  amendments  there  are  so  that  we 
can  get  some  idea  whether  we  should 
adjourn  over  until  next  Monday  or  pro- 
ceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  approximately  four  more 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated  I  might  .say  for  the  edification 
of  the  Senate  that  it  .should  not  take  over 
2  or  3  minutes  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  88,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(18)  The  term  'published  ordinance' 
means  a  published  law  of  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter  and  which  is  con- 
tained on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  list  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  revised  annually,  and 
furnished  to  each  licensee  under  this  chap- 
ter." 

On  page  93,  beginning  with  the  word  "who" 
In  line  13.  strike  out  through  line  18  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in  any 
State  where  the  purchase  or  possession  by 
such  person  of  such  firearm  would  be  in 
violation  of  any  State  law  or  any  published 
ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  de- 
livery or  other  disposition,  or  in  the  locality 
In  which  such  person  resides  unless  the  li- 
censee knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purchase  or  possession  would 
be  in  violation  of  such  State  law  or  such 
ordinance.". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  understand 
what  is  going  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  inquires  whether  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  to  considering  his 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment deals  with  a  new  section  of  the  bill. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan  I,  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  I  Mr.  TydincsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI. 

Let  me  say  very  quickly  what  the 
amendment  dots. 

The  amendment  goes  to  the  require- 
ments which  are  now  provided  on  page  93 
of  the  act  as  it  now  is,  which  reads: 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

(1)  any  firearm  to  any  Individual  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  les";  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
If  the  firearm  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle. 

(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  such  firearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance  applica- 
ble at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other  dis- 
IKJEitlon  of  the  firearm. 


This  provides  that  anj-one  who  sells 
firearms  has  to  really  be  responsible  for 
knowing  every  ordinance  dealing  with 
firearms  in  all  of  tho  villages  and  ham- 
lets of  the  coimtry. 

My  amendment  would  give  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ti-easury  the  responsibility 
of  compiling  a  list  of  these  ordinances 
and  putting  them  in  the  Federal  Register 
once  a  year  and  making  them  available 
to  any  of  the  Federal  licensees  who  want 
them. 

If  a  ijerson  comes  in  to  buy  a  weapon 
from  one  of  these  dealers  and  says  he  is 
from  Timbuktu,  the  dealer  can  look 
through  his  booklet  ar.d  see  what  the 
law  is  in  Timbuktu. 

The  Way  it  is  now,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  be  held  legally  responsible 
for  an  ordinance  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  title  IV  would  do  much  to  re- 
solve questions  which  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  previous  debate  on  the  subject 
of  improved  regulation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  in  firearms. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  adds 
a  definition  of  '  pubh.shed  ordinance"  to 
the  title.  The  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment coordinates  with  this  definition  by 
restating  and  clarifying  the  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  unlawful  for  any 
licen.sed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  lice.nsed  dealer  to  .sell  or  deliver 
any  firearm  to  any  person.  As  presently 
written,  title  IV  iMaces  the  burden  upon 
the  licensee  to  determine  if  a  purcha.ser 
is  eligible  to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm 
under  applicable  State  or  local  law,  regu- 
lation, or  ordinance.  The  title  gives  the 
licensee  no  guides  for  making  such  a  de- 
termination, however.  He  bears  the  full 
responsibility. 

The  first  jwrt  of  my  amendment  re- 
sponds to  situations  wherein  a  munici- 
pality or  other  locaf  unit  of  government 
may  have  more  restrictive  regulations 
concerning  the  receipt  or  i>ossession  of  a 
firearm  than  does  the  State  itself.  At 
present,  there  is  no  orderly  procedure 
for  assembling  and  publishing  these 
many  local  ordinances  and  for  notifying 
licensed  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  of  their  existence.  Because  of 
this,  it  is  ix>ssible  for  a  person  residing 
in  an  area  covered  by  such  an  ordinance 
limiting  or  restricting  liis  receipt  and 
possession  of  a  firearm  to  seek  to  cir- 
cumvent its  application  by  ordering  the 
desired  fireai-m  from  a  mail-order  dealer 
or  by  attempting  to  make  an  over-the- 
counter  purchase.  This  weakness  in  the 
existing  enforcement  procedure  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times  by  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  on  this  subject. 

In  the  amendment  I  have  offered,  a 
published  ordinance  is  defined  as  "a  ))ub- 
lished  law  of  any  pohtical  subdivision  of 
a  State  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  to  be  relevant  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  chapter  and  which  is 
contained  on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  which  list  .shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  re- 
vised annually,  and  furnished  to  each 
licensee  under  this  chapter." 

This  means  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  keep  advised  of  the  pub- 
lished laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations 
of  local  units  of  government  regarding 


the  receipt  and  iw.ssession  of  firearms. 
When  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  local 
ordinance  comes  within  the  intent  and 
purix)se  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  cause 
such  local  ordinance  to  be  i)ublished  in  a 
list  in  the  Federal  Register,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  furni.shed  regularly  to  each 
importer,  manufacturer,  and  dealer  li- 
censed under  the  chapter.  The  Secretary 
will  be  leqmred  further  to  revi.se  the  list 
annually,  making  such  deletions  and  ad- 
ditions as  arc  necessary  to  accurately  i  c- 
liect  the  .situations  that  exist  within  the 
local  units  of  government  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  revisions  again  shall  be 
Ijublished  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
supiilied  to  each  licensed  importer,  man- 
ufacturer, and  dealer. 

The  advisability  of  this  jjart  of  my 
amendment  speaks  for  it.self.  The  pro- 
cedure it  would  initiate  will  give  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  involved  in  the 
manufacture  and  .sale  of  firearms  the 
kind  of  information  they  need  to  deter- 
mine what  local  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations,  if  any.  apply  to  their  pro- 
spective sale  or  delivery  of  a  firearm  to  a 
person  seeking  to  purchase  one.  It  would 
give  them,  in  a  single  reference  docu- 
ment, a  complete  and  accurate  list  of 
ordinances  that  apply  to  the  conduct  ut 
their  business  under  the  terms  of  this 
chapter.  And  equally  important,  the 
amendment  .sets  the  stage  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
assist  the  States  and  the  local  units  of 
government  in  upholding  any  applicable 
regulations  they  may  have  adopted  con- 
cerning the  receipt  and  iwssession  of 
firearms. 

As  I  ob.served  earlier.  Mr.  Piesident. 
this  part  of  my  amendment  responds  di- 
rectly to  a  need  that  has  been  identified. 
Its  adoption  would  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognizes  the  vastly 
different  conditions  that  exist  through- 
out the  country.  I  feel  strongly  that  if  a 
local  unit  of  government  has  adopted 
some  ordinance  concerning  the  receipt 
and  possession  of  firearms  that  it  has 
done  .so  becau.se  of  uniquely  local  situa- 
tions. The  Federal  Government  should 
assist  that  local  unit  of  government  in 
upholding  what  .t  has  done  in  its  own 
best  interest.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  force  upon  a  State  or  a  local 
unit  of  government  a  inohibition  that  is 
completely  out  of  line  with  what  is 
needed  or  desired. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  is 
equally  as  desirable  as  the  first.  It  is  co- 
ordinated With  the  first  part. 

As  presently  written,  title  IV  v.-ould 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  licen.sed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  li- 
censed dealer  to  sell  or  deliver  "any  fire- 
arm to  any  person  who  tho  licen.sce 
knows  or  ha,s  rea.sonable  cause  'o  believe 
is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or  pos- 
sess such  firearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  ap- 
plicable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or 
other  disposition  of  the  firearm." 

What  this  ijrovision  would  do.  if  it  re- 
mains, is  to  place  the  full  burden  on  the 
licensed  dealer  to  refrain  from  .selling  a 
firearm,  either  through  the  mail  or  over 
tlie  counter,  to  any  person  he  'knows  or 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  not 
lawfully  entitled   to   receive  or   possess 
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such  firearra  by  reason  of  any  Stat«  or 
local  la^-,'  and  so  forth.  In  brief,  this 
means  that  the  licensee  must,  on  his  own 
initiative  and  at  his  own  peril,  deter- 
mine whether  the  purchaser  is  entitled 
to  receive  and  possess  such  a  fireaiTii, 
that  there  are  no  State  or  local  laws  that 
hmit  or  prohibit  the  purcha.ser's  receipt 
or  possession  of  the  firearm,  that  the 
purchaser  is  not  a  nonresident  or  under 
21  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  a  handgun, 
and  all  the  other  particulars  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  transaction. 

This  entire  burden  would  fall  upon  the 
licensee  under  title  IV  as  now  written. 
The  licensee  would  sell  the  firearm  at  his 
own  risk.  Further,  and  this  is  important, 
technical  violation  of  any  State  or  local 
law.  ordinance,  or  regulation  would, 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  title  IV, 
place  the  licensee  under  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  So  here  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  licensee  has  no  orderly,  cen- 
tralized And  retrular  source  of  infonna- 
tion  conceFning  State  and  local  laws,  or- 
dinances, and  regulations,  yet  he  is  ex- 
pected to  abide  by  them  or  be  found  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  law.  li  pennitted 
to  stand,  this  requirement  would  expose 
dealers  to  duties  and  burdens  far  beyond 
reasonable  commercial  practice.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  such  a  requirement 
should  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  prudent 
dealer  in  firearms  to  refrain  from  making 
sales  to  the  many  lawful  users  of  fire- 
arms. 

Let  me  point  out  just  a  few  of  the 
many  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies 
that  exist  in  local  statutes.  The  District 
of  Columbia  forbids  sales  of  handguns 
to  felons,  narcotics  addicts,  vagrants,  and 
prostitutes.  Texas  law  forbids  sales  to 
"undesirable"  persons.  In  some  instances 
these  laws  are  not  rigidly  enforced  or 
dealers  are  given  relief  if  reasonable  pre- 
cautions were  -.aken  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity and  qualifications  of  the  purchaser. 
But  under  title  IV  as  presented  in  the 
committee  bill,  the  dealer  has  absolutely 
no  safeguards.  If  he  sells  a  firearm  and 
ultimately  finds  himself  in  violation  of 
a  State  or  local  law.  regulation,  or  or- 
dinance, he  is  subject  to  prosecution 
ur.citr  a  Federal  statute. 

My  amendment  would  change  title  IV 
to  read: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  in  any 
Slate  where  the  purchase  or  possession  by 
such  person  of  such  firearm  would  be  in 
violation  of  any  State  law  or  any  published 
ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  de- 
livery or  othfr  disposition,  or  into  the  lo- 
cality in  which  such  person  resides  unless 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  purchase  or  possession 
would  be  in  violation  of  such  State  law  or 
such  ordinance. 

To  get  the  kind  of  information  and 
guidance  that  he  would  need  in  order 
to  comply  with  State  and  local  laws, 
ordinances,  and  all  the  rest  in  areas  out- 
side of  his  personal  knowledge,  the  li- 
censee would  consult  the  list  of  such  'aws, 
ordinances,  and  regulations  sent  to  him 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  provided  in  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment.  I  can  think  of  no  fairer  or 
more  workable  procedure,  Mr.  President. 


I  believe  the  present  reqiUrement  In 
title  rv  as  reported  from  Uie  committee 
Is  entirely  unreasonable  and  grossly  un- 
fair. Its  approval  would  perpetuate  an 
already  bad  situation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment to  title  rv  so  as  to  correct  the  in- 
equity that  it  contains. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  half  of  the  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI 
and  the  other  half  of  the  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  it  should 
help  the  law-enforcement  people  In 
creating  a  more  equitable  situation  for 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  this  part 
of  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  I 
have  said  so  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  PiTSident,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  meritorious.  It  is  the  only  busine.'islike 
way  in  which  merchants  who  will  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  firearms  over  the  counter, 
pursuant  to  the  bill  that  was  approved 
early  this  week,  will  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  placed 
upon  them.  I  support  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    799 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  799,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  101.  line  13  through  line  14.  strike 
the  following  langtiage:  "or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  thereunder,". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ml".  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  page  101  of  the  bill, 
the  penalty  section — which  applies  to 
the  firearms  control  portion — reads  as 
follows : 

Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder  .  .  .  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  35.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than   five  years,  or  both. 

On  page  105,  the  bill  provides  that 
"the  Secretai-y  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably 
necessaiT  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. ' 

Mr.  President,  it  was  always  my  imder- 
standing  as  a  law  student  tliat  Congress 
could  not  delegate  its  legislative  power. 
I  realize  that  this  principle  has  been 
undermined,  but  surely,  if  there  is  one 
area  in  which  we  should  not  delegate  our 
legislative  power,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
criminal  law.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
due  process,  smely  then,  we  should  spell 
out  in  the  law  what  is  a  crime. 


In  tills  bill,  tiie  CongiTss  would  dele- 
gale  to  the  Secretary  tlie  power  to  pre- 
.scribe  regulations  such  as  he  deems  nec- 
es,siiry.  and  would  provide  that  a  viola- 
tion of  such  a  regulation  to  be  promul- 
^-ated  in  the  future — no  matter  what  it 
says — would  be  a  crime. 

I  believe  that  tliis  provision  violates  a 
fiuidamental  principle  of  constitutional 
law  and  that,  as  such,  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ynjld  ine  -  minutes? 

Mr.  GRII'TIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
dislinKuii,hcHl  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  in 
the  field  of  criminal  law  is  that  no  one 
should  be  made  to  stand  the  indictment, 
the  charge,  and  the  penalty  of  impilson- 
ment  or  fine  imless  appropriate  consti- 
tuted authority  of  ConKress  or  of  the 
various  legislatures  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  has  clearly  spelled  out  what  con- 
stitutes a  criminal  offense. 

To  permit,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Sec- 
retar\'  to  prescribe,  to  promulprate.  and 
to  propound  rogulalions  which  he,  and 
he  alone,  may  proixiund,  which  are 
treated  as  cnminal  statutes  and  are  pim- 
ishable  as  such,  is  to  me  the  hei.ght  of 
the  abdication  of  our  resix)nsibility  with 
resixK't  to  the  protection  of  all  citizens. 

Even  more  .serious  is  the  idea  tiiat  some 
future  SecrctaiT  iniKht  cliange  or  alter 
a  nile  or  a  reeulation  in  order  to  form 
it  up  into  a  cnminal  olTense.  and  thus 
place  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  branch 
administrative  official  the  authority  to 
fashion  and  shape  a  criminal  offense  to 
his  own  iJersonal  liking  and  charge  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  with  the  peril 
of  imprisonment  for  violation  thereof. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  of  enor- 
mous importance,  and  I  believe  it  should 
clearly  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  record  on  tliis  matter. 

First.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Miciugan  whether  it  is  not  true 
that  tliis  verj-  lan.£:uage  lias  been  part  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  for  30  years. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  .'^ay  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  don't  believe 
past  errors  should  guide  our  judgment 
on  this  ixiint. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  tliis  principal  is  an  old  estab- 
lished and  tested  part  of  om-  law.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  in  error. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  it  has  been  in  the 
law,  I  would  object  to  it  at  that  place  or 
at  any  o'lier  place  in  the  law  where  we 
so  clearly  delegate  the  legislative  !X)wer 
of  Congress,  particularly  in  an  area  in- 
volving criminal  law. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me,  I  understand  liis  position,  but 
I  believe  the  Senate  .should  know  that 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this  language. 
It  has  been  on  the  statute  books  in  sec- 
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tions  905  and  907  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  for  30  years.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  and  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  wish  the  Senator  would  en- 
lighten me  and  other  Senators — a  ques- 
tion never  has  been  raised  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  been  enforced. 

As  I  listened  to  the  Senator,  I  got  the 
impression  tliat  there  has  been  some- 
thing dreadful  about  this  language  and 
its  application  in  the  past.  The  Secretary 
has  had  this  rulemaking  authority  since 
1938  and  there  has  been  no  substantiated 
abuse  of  this  authority. 

Tlie  Library  of  Congress  submitted  to 
me  a  lengthy  lesal  brief  which  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  this  title  and 
concludes  that  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  National  Government  the 
Congress  found  it  necessary  to  delegate 
to  subordinate  executive  officers  discre- 
tionary power  to  issue  regulations  found 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  congres- 
sional policy  expressed  in  statutes.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  it.  and  there  is 
nothing  new  about  this  language.  It  is 
in  the  law  now.  and  I  do  not  know  what 
all  the  storm  is  about. 

In  any  event,  as  has  always  been  the 
case,  such  rules  and  regulations  are  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  in  not  likin.i  it.  but  it  certainly 
is  not  new. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  new,  of  course,  about  giving  to  an 
administrative  official  the  power  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  interpret  what 
the  statute  means.  But  I  believe  it  is  very 
unusual,  and  I  do  not  know  of  many 
statutes  where  we  have  not  only  given 
power  to  iDromulgate  rcRulations  which 
are  to  be  of  assistance  in  interpreting  and 
applying  a  statute,  but  have  also  pro- 
vided that  a  violation  of  the  reeulation 
will  be  a  crime  in  itself.  I  believe  the 
principle  is  absolutely  wrong. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  87,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  through  line  21.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(15)  The  term  antique  firearm'  means 
any  firearm  manufactured  in  or  before  1898 
(including  any  matchlock,  fllntlocic.  percus- 
sion cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  ignition  sys- 
tem) or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1898; 
and  also  any  firearm  using  fixed  ammunition 
manufactured  in  or  before  1898.  for  wlilch 
ammunition  is  no  longer  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  not  readily  avail- 
able in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial 
trade." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
here  is  intended  to  relieve  an  unneces- 
.sarily  burdensome  problem  for  .serious 
collectors  of  antique  fircaims  and  for 
historians  and  museimis. 

In  defining  an  antique  firearm.  I  have 
used  a  cutoff  date  of  1898  rather  than 
1870,  the  date  used  in  title  IV.  for  sev- 
eral sound  i-easons  wliich  I  shall  di.scuss 
and  because  it  is  a  more  logical  date  of 
transition  in  the  development  of  fire- 
arms. 

First,  a  study  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  shows  that  the  witnesses 
representing  collector  organizations  and 
knowledgeable  in  that  field  consistently 
recommended  and  substantiated  the  date 
1898. 

Second,  there  is  iirccedent  in  ihe  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  lor  this  date.  I 
call  your  attention  to  title  22,  paragraph 
123.51  which  reads  and  I  quote: 

Ob.=oIete  small  arras;  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  123  03(b),  collectors  ot  customs  are 
authorized  to  permit  the  importat'on  or  ex- 
portation, without  a  license,  of  firearms 
covered  by  Category  I  la)  of  tlie  U.S.  Muni- 
tions List,  which  were  manufactured  prior 
to  1898.  on  presentation  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  age. 

Third,  this  predates  the  American 
manufacture  of  .semiautomatic  pistols. 
The  first  patents  were  issued  to  Brown- 
ing in  1897:  the  first  commercial  manu- 
facture was  commenced  in  1900.  The 
modern  form  of  the  revolver  appeared 
slightly  before  1898.  using  a  sohd  frame 
with  a  swingout  style  of  cylinder,  a  .sys- 
tem which  is  still  employed. 

Finally,  this  is  the  approximate  date 
also  of  the  tran.sition  in  ammunition 
manufacture  from  the  now  obsolete  black 
powder  to  the  modern  .smokeless  or  pro- 
gressive burning  powder.  While  perhaps 
a  few  arms  were  made  prior  to  1898 
adapted  for  .smokeless  powder.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
continued  to  use  black  powder  through 
and  including  the  Spanish- American 
War. 

In  the  discussion  between  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen! 
on  May  15.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut stated  that  he  had  not  heard  of  the 
date  1898  but  had  obtained  the  date  1870 
from  people  in  the  trade.  I  would  ix)int 
out  here  that  these  i^eople  in  the  trade 
are  manufacturers  of  modem  handguns 
and  are  perhaps  not  as  familiar  as  they 
.should  be  with  the  now  obsolete  produc- 
tion favored  and  desired  by  collectors.  I 
note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  stated  that  it  was  his 
intent  to  exempt  genuine  gun  collectors 
from  the  provision  of  tit^e  IV. 

Please  note  further  that  one  additional 
change  has  been  made  in  exempting  from 
the  provisions  of  this  title  certain  fire- 
arms using  fixed  ammunition  which  were 
manufactured  in  1898  or  earlier.  Title 
IV  as  now  written  w^ould  include  in  its 
provisions  all  firearms  using  or  firing 
fixed  ammunition  regardless  of  when 
manufactured.  I  would  pwint  out  that 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  few 


years  immediately  iireceding  represent  a 
time  of  considerable  exp>erimentation  and 
development  of  cartridges  of  fixed  am- 
munition. As  a  consequence,  during  this 
period  many  rare  and  liighly  desirable 
collector  items  were  manufactured  v.  Inch 
have  little,  if  any,  practical  u.se  as  a 
firearm  in  llie  iuodern  connotation  but 
wliicli  would  be  controlled  under  the 
present  i)rovisions  of  title  IV.  Tliis  same 
thing  applies  to  many  of  the  early  arms 
used  in  the  development  oi  the  West  in 
the  Indian  war  period  and  up  to  the 
lime  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Almost  all  of  these  arms  used  ammu- 
nition which  is  no  longer  manufactured 
in  this  country  and  thus  is  not  available 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  Many 
of  these  cartridges  were  discontinued  by 
the  manufacturers  long  before  the  turn 
of  the  century:  a  few  were  made  up  to 
the  time  of  World  War  I;  and  still  fewer 
were  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  1930'.s. 

It  might  be  argued  that  these  obsolete 
and  early  firearms  could  be  used  in  ilie 
commission  of  a  crime.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  hand-carved  wooden  model  ot  a 
handgun  has  been  used  in  jail  and  prison 
breaks  and  even  in  holduos.  But  vitli 
regard  to  the  obsolete  arms  which  we  arc 
discussing,  there  simply  is  no  iccord  that 
they  have  been  so  used. 

In  a  discussion  on  May  15,  wliith  we 
mentioned  earlier.  I  was  plea.sed  to  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
not  adamant  about  the  date  1870.  I  hoiic 
that  on  consideration  of  the  iioints  enu- 
merated liere.  he  will  concur  with  me  in 
this  simple  amendment  legarciing  the 
definition  of  antique  firearms  which  will 
remove  much  concern  and  many  prob- 
lems for  the  collectors.  mu.seums.  and 
historians. 

Therefore.  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
revise  the  date  1898.  with  certain  otlier 
clarifications. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DoDD]  has  decided  to  accept  the 
amendment.  Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  not 
very  controversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  the 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  lo 
ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if  this 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  is  iicrfectly  ac- 
ceptable. There  is  notliing  sacred  about 
the  date  1898. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  sm'ceing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  vut- 
ting  the  question!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT      TiO.    BIB 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  takes  the  place  of 
printed  amendment  No.  818. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.   Mr    President,   I   ask 
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that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 

be  dispensed  with. 

Mr  GCiRE  Mr.  President,  I  object.  I 
•.V  jiUd  like  'a  hear  the  amendment. 

T:.p  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lUiuT.dmerit  '.vill  'oe  stated. 

The  a,v.slstant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
arr.endnient.  as  follows: 

On  page  52.  beginning  with  "United 
States"  on  line  8.  strike  out  all  through  the 
comma  on  line  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  States". 

On  page  52.  immediately  after  "by"  on  line 
11.  Insert  "Federal". 

On  page  52.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  'Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction' 
means  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  district 
court  or  a  United  States  court  of  appeals;" 

On  page  53.  strike  out  "and"  on  line  4. 

On  page  53,  strike  out  the  period  on  line  7. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  53.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

■  02)  'State  offlclal'  means  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  dgent  of  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  empowered  by  the  laws  of 
that  State  to  engage  in  any  of  the  actions 
referred  to  in  section  2521  of  this  chapter." 

On  page  61.  line  22.  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  63.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  .111  through  line  U  on  page  64. 

On  page  70.  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  20 
strike  out  all  through  "State"  on  line  22. 

On  page  76.  immediately  after  the  comma 
on  line  10.  insert  "or". 

On  page  76.  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  12, 
strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on  line  14. 

On  page  78,  strike  the  quotation  marks  on 
Une  23. 

On  page  78.  between  lines  23  and  24,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  2521  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  re- 
stricting any  State  official  or  any  State  from 
engaging  in  any  action  Involving  the  inter- 
cepting, endeavoring  to  Intercept,  or  the  pro- 
curing of  any  other  person  to  intercept  or 
endeavor  to  intercept,  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, using,  endeavoring  to  use,  or  the 
procuring  of  any  p>erson  to  use  or  endeavor  to 
use  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  de- 
vice to  Intercept  any  oral  conununlcatlon: 
disclosing  or  endeavoring  to  disclose,  to  any 
other  person  the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral 
communication;  or  using  or  endeavoring  to 
use  the  contents  of  any  v.lre  or  oral  commu- 
nication, if  the  action  engaged  In  by  such 
State  official  is  authorized  by  State  law  and 
Is  taken  within  that  .State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  the  amendments 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
.Tiy  mtention  and  I  do  make  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  lio  objection, 
and  the  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  Those  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  following  the  amend- 
ment can  refer  to  printed  amendment 
-Vj.  818.  The  text  of  the  amendment  read 
by  tile  clerk  was  submitted  because  there 
were  some  printing  errors  contained  in 
the  printed  version. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  he  has  indi- 
cated he  has  no  objection  to  it.  There  is 


some  far-reaching  import  to  the  measure 
and  I  wish  to  explain  it. 

Title  III,  as  now  drafted,  will  set  Fed- 
eral standards  for  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  techniques  for  State  law- 
enforcement  officere.  Any  legislation 
which  is  enacted  by  a  State  legislature 
will  be  required  to  follow  the  specifica- 
tions and  the  standards-  set  out  in  title 
III  in  order  to  qualify. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  originally 
diafted  and  introduced  in  the  Senate 
there  was  little  or  no  State  activity  in 
this  area. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  some 
States  might  act  and  not  act  responsibly. 
Activity  on  the  State  level  has  proved 
that  fear  to  be  unfounded.  Legislation  is 
pending  in  California,  Rhode  Island. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  which 
would  set  up  a  court  ordered  system  as 
title  III  sets  out.  In  New  York  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
Michigan  one  house  of  the  Stale  legisla- 
ture have  enacted  bills  for  court  ordered 
suFJervision. 

Tliis  body  has  no  superior  knowledge 
or  wisdom  in  this  area.  We  should  not 
impose  the  standard  spelled  out  in  title 
UI  on  State  legislation  that  might  be 
enacted.  That  does  not  mean  the  States 
should  have  or  will  have  a  free  hand.  It 
is  to  say  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Con- 
giTss  to  intervene,  because  the  States  are 
already  subject  to  the  same,  basic  con- 
stitutional limitations  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Berger  against  New  York 
makes  that  unquestionably  clear.  Any 
State  legislation  in  this  area  must  be 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
is  no  rea.son  it  should  pass  review  here 
and  be  subject  to  standards  we  set  out 
in  title  ni. 

If  there  is  some  new,  better,  or  more 
effective  way  to  handle  this  matter, 
which  is  ver>'  important  and  involves, 
after  all,  very  closer  i^ersonal  rights  and 
liberties,  then  all  the  better.  We  do  not 
have  any  moiiopoly  on  the  excellence 
with  which  this  problem  might  be  ap- 
proached. No  one  has  established  a  need 
for  the  Congress  to  establish  standards 
in  this  area  any  different  than  those  set 
up  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Apart  from  wiretapping,  where  con- 
gressional action  in  the  past  has  not 
been  very  happy  anyway,  the  States  are 
now  free  to  act.  It  is  not  necessaiy  for 
us  to  authorize  them  to  act.  I  .^ee  no 
reason  for  us  to  step  in  and  have  them 
follow  our  judgment,  subject  to  the  re- 
view of  the  courts,  if  the  acts  are  in 
any  way  suspect  of  breaching  the  con- 
stitutional requirement.  For  that  reason 
it  would  be  well  to  let  the  States  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  in  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  dated 
May  6,  1968  which  draws  attention  to 
the  points  I  have  detailed,  sayins  among 
other  things  it  is  the  same  position  he 
testified  to,  and  that  it  is  the  position 
that  the  State  attorneys  general  gener- 
ally .supported  in  1961  when  hearings 
were  held  on  the  wiretapping  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State    of    Nebraska,    Depajiti«ent 
OF  JrsTici, 

Lincoln,  May  6. 1968. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Sena-tor,  ^ 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Many  thanks  for  sendine 
me  that  latest  revised  copy  of  S  917,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  April  29  (Committee  Re- 
port. I  note  some  significant  changes  in 
this  latest  bill  with  respect  to  Title  III,  with 
which  I  have  been  most  concerned. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  the  position 
which  you  have  taken  on  Title  m,  together 
with  Senators  Dirksen  and  TTiurmond,  as 
set  forth  on  page  239  of  the  Committee  Re- 
port No.  1097.  dated  AprU  29.  1968.  It  is  there 
indicated  that  you  Intend  to  offer  a  floor 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  from 
Title  UI  those  aspects  of  the  bill  which  now 
set  federal  standards  for  state  law  enforce- 
ment. That  is  the  position  I  took  In  1961 
when  the  Committee  was  considering  similar 
legislation,  and  I  suggested  that  the  Con- 
gress had  every  right  to  reeulate  the  federal 
and  the  private  sector,  but  urged  that  the 
states  were  not  without  honor  in  i^uch  mat- 
ters and  might  properly  be  trusted  to  fol- 
low constitutional  requirements. 

The  particular  problem  which  wUl  arise 
it  federal  standards  are  imposed  upon  the 
states  is  that  more  than  500  Judges  in  this 
state  alone  would  be  called  upon  to  Interpret 
the  federal  standards,  as  well  as  state  re- 
quirements, in  determining  the  admissibility 
of  evidence.  Although  many  of  our  Judicial 
offices  are  tilled  with  highly  qualified  men. 
there  are  some  who  perhaps  do  not  have  the 
requisite  legal  training  to  adequately  cope 
with  the  serious  responsibility  of  making 
adequate  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
legal  principles  which  should  be  applied  in  a 
given  situation.  I  am  certain  that  ;his  condi- 
tion is  not  peculiar  to  this  state,  but  would 
apply  in  varying  degrees  in  every  state. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

CLARENCE  A  H.  Meyer. 

Attomcv  General. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yield.s  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  ray.self  such  time  as  I  inav  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from   .-Arkansas    is    recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  of  the  import  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  remove  any  re- 
.strictions  on  the  States  to  compel  them 
to  comply  '.\ith  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  to  remove 
those  restrictions  and  leave  the  matter 
to  the  States  so  that  they  would  be  free 
to  devise  their  own  means  and  their  own 
approach  to  the  problem,  subject  to  con- 
stitutio:ial  limitations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  sole  purpose  and  the  only 
objective. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions about  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  inqtxire  about 
section  2521,  at  the  bottom  of  page  2. 
Tlie  amendment  would  direct  the  in- 
sertion of  tiiese  words: 

Sec.  2521.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  re- 
stricting any  State  olflcial  of  any  State  from 
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engaging  In  any  action  involving  the  inter- 
cepting, endeavoring  to  intercept,  or  the  pro- 
curing of  any  other  jjerson  to  intercept  or 
endeavor  to  intercept,  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication;  •   •   • 

Does  that  mean  that  the  restrictions 
which  the  pending  bill  contains  would 
not  apply  to  any  State  which  desired  to 
permit  any  of  its  State  or  county  officials 
to  engage  In  any  wiretapping? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue to  read  on  in  that  section,  he  will 
find  that  the  last  three  lines  of  tliat  sec- 
tion spell  out  the  answer  to  his  questions. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  the  lines; 

...  if  the  action  engaged  In  by  such  State 
official  is  authorized  by  State  law  and  is 
taken  within  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vei-y  hasty 
reading  on  my  part,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  then 
there  is  no  Federal  law,  if  we  pass  the 
bill,  that  would  make  any  wiretapping 
illegal  in  any  State  which  made  it  legal. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  this  is  going  entire- 
ly too  far.  As  I  said,  it  may  be  that  this 
is  a  hasty  interpretation  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  pass  on  it  in  3  minutes 
and  then  undo  all  that  we  have  done  on 
the  subject  of  wiretapping. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  identical  with 
title  III  which  we  are  about  to  enact. 

Mr.  GORE.  Earlier  today,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  inquired  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  whether 
there  was  any  Federal  criminal  statute 
against  wiretapping  or  other  kinds  of 
electronic  suneillance.  The  answer  was 
•No." 

I  asked  him  if  the  pending  bill  would 
provide  prohibition  against  certain  types 
of  wiretapping.  The  an.swer  was  "Yes." 

I  then  asked  liim  if  the  gravamen  of 
the  bill  was  to  proscribe  and  make  il- 
legal certain  types  of  wiretapping  while. 
on  the  other  hand,  providing  that  cer- 
tain types  would  be  legal  and  affect  the 
use  of  such  evidence  in  court  conduct. 
The  answer  was  "Yes." 

If  those  answers  were  correct,  then,  I 
say,  this  amendment  would  undo  those 
answers  in  every  State  which  desired  to 
take  action  upon  them. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

I  read: 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  proliibitlng  or  otherwise  restricting  any 
State  official  of  any  State  from  engaging  in 
any  action  Involving  the  intercepting,  en- 
deavoring to  intercept,  or  the  procuring  of 
any  other  person  to  Intercept  or  endeavor  to 
Intercept,  any  wire  or  oral  comniamcatlon; 
using,  endeavoring  to  use.  or  the  procuring 
of  any  person  to  use  or  endeavor  to  use  any 
electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device  to  in- 
tercept any  oral  communication;  disclosing 
or  endeavoring  to  disclose,  to  any  other  per- 
.son  the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication; or  using,  or  endeavoring  to  use 
the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cation, if  the  action  engaged  In  by  such  State 
official  is  authorized  by  State  law  and  is 
taken  within  that  State. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  hasty 
reading,  but  it  .seems  to  me  if  we  adopt 
it — I  do  not  say  I  am  entirely  right,  I  say 
it  seems  to  me — then  we  undo  the  three 
answers  the  semor  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas gave  to  me  earlier  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
apprehension  that  the  law  we  are  about 
to  enact  would  place  an  absolute  prohi- 


bition upon  wiretapping  and  make  it  a 
crime,  so  far  as  some  States  are  con- 
cerned? Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  those  States  which 
enact  their  own  legislation  which  would 
contravene  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WeU,  it  is  still  Fed- 
eral law.  It  is  still  a  Federal  crime  for 
anyone  to  engage  in  wiretapping.  The 
Senator's  concern  is  that  if  a  St.\te 
should  pass  a  law  saying  that  it  was  i  it 
a  crime  in  that  State,  that  then  it  woi  l 
not  be  a  crime  for  that  State.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  is  concerned  about? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment states. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  lun  trying  to  as- 
certain if  that  is  the  Seiiator's  objection, 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is.  Let  me  read  again: 

Sec.  2521.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  re- 
stricting .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  McCLELL.VN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  any  telephone  system  is  interstate. 
If  it  is  permissible,  let  us  say.  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  tap  a  wire 
for  Federal  purposes,  and  we  exclude  a 
State  that  will  tap  that  same  wire,  the 
question  that  arises  in  my  mind  is  this: 
Is  there  not  a  conflict  here  that  is  hard 
to  resolve?  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  wiretapping,  and  wiretapping  has  to 
do  with  telephonic  viretapping.  If  the 
wiretapping  has  to  do  with  a  telephonic 
wire — and  it  is  interstate,  which  we  have 
held  time  and  again — I  say,  how  can  we 
assimilate  the  two  and  have  two  sets  of 
rules? 

In  other  words,  if  the  act  were  legal- 
ized on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  legislation  that  we 
pass  here,  then  an  FBI  agent  could  be 
I^rosecuted  in  the  State,  or  not  prosecuted 
in  the  State,  depending  upon  what  that 
State  did  with  reference  to  a  wiretap.  So 
that  I  do  not  know  how  we  will  get  Fed- 
eral officials — especially  when  it  comes 
to  organized  crime — to  come  in  and  do 
their  job.  Does  the  Senator  understand 
what  I  mean?  If  a  State  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  tap,  and  that  wire  is  illegal  in 
one,  because  an  overt  act  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  particular  State,  and  yet 
that  State  has  said  that  it  is  illegal,  and 
we  have  said  that  it  is  not  illegal,  where 
does  that  put  the  FBI  agent?  'Where  does 
that  put  the  Internal  Revenue  agent? 

I  am  afraid,  here,  that  we  have  not 
thought  this  out  too  carefully  because 
there  is  a  serious  conflict. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  3  minutes. 

When  we  adopt  this  amendment,  there 
is  no  conflict.  We  will  be  putting  the  law 
just  where  it  has  been  all  the  time  before. 
We  have  had  a  wiretapping  law — not  a 
very  good  one.  Mr.  Katzenbach,  when  he 
was  Attorney  General,  testified  it  was 
worse  than  nothing.  At  that  time  New 
York  had  a  wiretapping  law. 

All  we  are  doing  now  is  saying.  New 
York  can  still  have  a  wiretapping  law  if 
it  conforms  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements as  announced  and  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  always  been. 


Rhode  Island  is  now  considering  a  wire- 
tapping law. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  will  be  no  conflict 
between  Federal  and  State  law,  because 
the  law  is  that  a  Federal  law  will  take 
priority  in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  But  if 
a  State  wants  to  take  advantage  of  its 
own  law,  and  if  wiretapping  takes  jilace 
iii  that  State,  and  if  there  is  a  State  law, 
and  it  is  constitutional,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  do  .so,  without  spelling  out  all 
the  things  in  title  III  as  if  we  were  Solo- 
mon and  we  had  all  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  this  field.  We  do  not  have 
all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield.  * 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  assume  Rhode 
Island  passes  a  law  prohibiting  wiretap- 
ping. I  hope  it  does  not.  but  let  us  as- 
sume it  docs.  Certainly  that  would  be 
constitutional. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Therefore.    Congress 
would  be  passing  a  law  which  provides 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  wire 
can  be  tapped.  Tlicrcforc,  an  P^I  agent 
who  goes  into  Rhode  Island  and  laps  a 
wire  is  violating  the  law. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  No. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  State  has  no  .luris- 
diction  over  an  FBI  agent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  he  does  it  in  Rhode 
Island,  it  certainly  has. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  has  been  the  law 
all  the  time.  This  amendment  puts  it 
back  into  the  status  it  was  in  before. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
import  and  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
preempting  the  field? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  testing  any  State 
statute,  it  would  have  to  conform  to  the 
standards  which  would  satisfy,  first,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
abided  by  in  title  III.  There  would  be 
introduced  an  clement  of  confusion  in 
determining  whether  a  State,  in  jiassing 
a  law,  complied  with  title  III  and  the 
Constitution.  The  States  ought  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  in  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wil..  the 
Senator  yield  again? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  assume  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  passes  a  law  say- 
ing that  anyone  who  taps  a  telephone 
wire  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  subject  to  a  pimish- 
ment  of  1  year  in  jail  and  a  SIO.OOO  fine. 
The  Senator  is  telling  me  that  if  an  FBI 
agent  comes  into  Rhode  Island  and  taps 
a  wire  in  Rhode  Island,  he  is  not  guilty 
of  a  crime  ? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right,  because 
he  is  authorized  by  Federal  law  to  go 
into  any  State  and  do  what  he  is  author- 
ized to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  is  a  violation 
of  the  Rhode  Island  statute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  would  it  still  be  necessary 
to  go  before  a  court  and  get  a  court 
order '' 

Mr  HRUSKA.  As  fully  as  provided  in 
the  Berger  against  New  York  and  the 
Katz  case  and  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  they  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Therefore,  a  State  law 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  Berger 
case  and  the  Katz  case? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  my  amendment, 
it  would  have  to  conform  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  the  cases  you  have  cited. 
It  is  my  idea  and  conviction  that  that  is 
enough  and  that  we  have  no  business  as 
a  Congress  to  impose  additional  restric- 
tions by  saying.  "Unless  you  do  It  our 
way.  you  can't  do  it." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  would  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  Berger  case  and  the 
present  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  State  statute  would 
have  to  comply  with  the' Berger  case  and 
the  Katz  case. 

Mr   BROOKE.  But  not  the  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  not  the  bUl. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  emergency  powers  in  this  bill, 
it  would  not  be  necessaiy  to  have  a  court 
order  for  48  hours. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  a  court 
order  would  not  be  needed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  in  the  bill.  If 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  wisdom,  decides 
the  emergency  power  is  with  the  court, 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
State  government  could  include  it  in  a 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Mr.  Gore  1. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate.  I  ask  for  2  minutes. 

After  hearing  the  debate.  I  think  I 
correctly  luider.'.tand  the  matter.  I  hope 
so.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  says 
that,  even  if  his  amendment  is  adopted. 
States  will  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution.  That  is  nothing  new. 
We  could  not  relieve  them  of  that  re- 
quirement if  we  wished  to,  so  that  ac- 
complishes nothing. 

What  the  bill  before  us  does  is  set 
up  certain  standards.  It  prevents  wire- 
tapping except  in  compliance  with  this 
statute  or  in  comphance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. What  the  amendment  would 
do.  I  submit,  is  relieve  any  State  that 
desired,  by  its  own  legislation,  to  permit 
any  State  official,  any  county  official, 
any  local  official,  to  engage  in  wiretap- 
ping, in  contravention  of  what  we  acted 
upon  earlier,  so  long  as  it  complied  with 
the  Constitution. 

I  submit  that  if  any  State  wished  to 
exercise  its  own  legislative  authority 
under  the  Constitution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr    GORE    May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senat-or  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  Then  the  Federal  statute 
that  we  are  about  to  pa^s  here  would  not 
apply  to  that  Stale, 


I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
have  to  say.  in  conclu-sion.  is  that  New 
York  has  had  a  State  law  on  this  sub- 
ject for  over  25  years.  It  has  worked 
well.  It  has  worked  effectively.  It  is  now 
being  rewritten  to  comply  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  set  out  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

It  certainly  makes  sen.se  to  me  that, 
if  New  York  has  had  that  law  and  it  has 
worked  so  well — and  Mr.  Hogan  says  it  is 
the  most  valuable  instrument  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  that  there  is — 
we  should  continue  to  let  them  work  on 
that  basis,  instead  of  introducing  the 
element  of  confusion  by  trying  to  satisfy 
the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  Federal 
law. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have 
left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ♦ 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long  I,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TalmadceI.  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka IMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church  I.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheJ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mc- 
Govern  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Mond.aleI.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersJ.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  J .  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[  Mr.  Bartlett  ) .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  L.^usche).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  )  Mr.  Morse  1 .  and  the 
Senator  from  P'lorida  [Mr,  SmathersJ 
would  each  vote  "nay.  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  IMr.  HollingsJ  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Peionsylvania  IMr. 
Clark).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  vote  "nay.  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 


KucHELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  would  vote 
"yer.." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
)Mr.  BennettI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.   159  Leg.) 
YEAS— 24 


Allott 

Ellender 

Mundt 

BOLTgS 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Fannin 

Percy 

Cotton 

Fong 

HusseU 

Curtis 

Griffin 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Hansen 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Hickenlooper 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastliind 

Hruska 

N.AYS— 51 

Young,  N  Dak. 

.■\iken 

Hatneld 

Moss 

Anderson 

Havden 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brooke 

Javits 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  V^a 

Magnuson 

Ribicotr 

Case 

Mansfleld 

Scott 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Fu:  bright 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hart 

Miller 

Tydings 

Haitke 

Monroney 

William.s,  N.J 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Morse 

Bennett 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Morton 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Church 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Harris 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

HoUings 

Mondale 

Jordan.  Idaho     Montoya 

So  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  this  omnibus  crime  bill.  Given 
the  constantly  mounting  serious  crime 
rate  in  the  United  States,  this  bill  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  liave  had  to  put  up  with  this 
national  disgrace  for  so  long. 

Yet  now  there  is  strong  resistence  to 
even  these  moderate  measures.  Tlie 
handwringers  are  charging  that  this  bill 
is  nothing  more  than  an  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  its  provisions  will 
violate  the  rights  of  accused  persons, 
that  our  right  to  privacy  will  be  in- 
fringed. But  what  about  the  right  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen?  Does  he  not  count? 
Should  he  not  have  some  protection? 
Should  ttiere  not  be  some  concern  for 
his  welfare'  Parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  asking  for  more 
police  protection  m  the  city.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  major  symptom  of  our  present 
problem  is  right  here  in  our  Capital  City. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  strike  some 
sort  of  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  in  our  imdst  and  those  of  the 
victim.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  does  just 
that.  It  is  a  reasonable  proposal  based  on 
extensive  hearings  and  deliberations  to 
improve  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  this  country. 

Let  me  just  briefly  examine  some  of 
the  main  provisions  of  the  bill.  Title  I 
authorizes  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  a.gencies. 
Tliere  is  httle  disagreement  with  these 
provisions.  The  important  consideration 
is  that  there  be  no  Federal  domination 
or  control  over  local  law-enfoi-cement 
agencies  nor  any  possibility  that  this  be 
the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral police  force. 

Title  II  is  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
right  of  the  accused  against  those  of  the 
public.  It  makes  the  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions depend  on  the  standard  of  vol- 
untariness while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  constitutional  right  of 
defendants. 

In  my  opinion,  title  II  is  an  attempt 
to  cope  realistically  with  the  problems  of 
confessions  and  other  evidence  and  will 
for  the  first  time  give  law  enforcement  a 
break.  Under  the  Mallory,  Escobedo,  and 
Miranda  decisions,  the  force  and  effect 
of  our  criminal  laws  have  been  mate- 
lially  weakened  with  many  dangerous 
criminals  being  set  free.  This  title  will 
assist  materially  in  preventing  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Title  III  deals  with  the  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance.  The  commit- 
tee report  and  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  adequately  point  up  the  need  for 
this  title.  In  this  modern  age.  I  can  think 
of  no  reason  why  our  law  enforcement 
officials  should  not  be  permitted  to  use 
the  latest  techniques  to  apprehend  crim- 
inals. Tlie  rights  of  private  citizens  will 
be  protected  by  impartial  court  super- 
vision and  other  safeguards. 

With  reference  to  title  IV,  while  there 
may  be  some  need  to  strengthen  existing 
law  in  this  area,  clearly  the  restrictive 
administration  approach  was  unaccept- 
able. I  favored  the  so-called  Hruska  ap- 
proach which  contains  workable  provi- 
sions without  unduly  restricting  our  citi- 
zens in  their  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms.  In  addition,  this  measure  would 
significantly  assist  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
laws.  I  observe  parenthetically  that  the 
persons  who  insist  upon  restricting  our 
citizens'  right  to  possess  firearms  are  the 
very  ones  who  favor  restricting  police  in 
their  efforts  to  control  crime.  If  the 
police  were  permitted  to  perform  their 
normal  function  of  enforcing  the  laws, 
perhaps  individual  citizens  would  not  feel 
compelled  to  arm  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  noted  here, 
seldom  do  we  hear  the  ultra  liberals  ex- 
press their  concern  about  the  safety  of 
our  law-abiding  citizens.  Instead,  they 
spend  their  time  finding  excuses  for  the 
lawbreakers  and  blaming  other  segments 
of  our  society  for  the  rising  crime  rate. 
In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  my 
respects  to  a  large  segment  of  our  popu- 


lation that  seems  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute of  late — a  segment  which,  if  we 
would  believe  the  latest  reports  and 
studies,  is  responsible  for  most  of  Amer- 
ica's woes.  I  refer  to  our  middle-class 
American  and  liis  so-called  middle-class 
morality. 

I  have  heard  this  middle-class  Amer- 
ican blamed  for  just  about  every  sin  and 
crime  in  the  book.  The  picture  that  keeps 
coming  across  is  one  of  an  ovei-fed,  big- 
oted, self-satisfied  suburbanite,  who.se 
goal  in  life  is  the  pursuit  and  accumula- 
tion of  material  goods,  a  callous  neighbor 
whose  narrow  values  force  his  sensitive 
child  to  the  streets  and  his  beads;  he  is 
either  a  repressed  Christian  whose  mid- 
dle-class morality  is  responsible  for  the 
liberating  influence  of  pornography  or 
an  ovei-zealous  uifeswapper,  a  product 
of  our  decadent  society.  The  only  thing 
he  is  good  for  is  paying  the  bills  and 
fighting  our  wars.  Obviously,  he  is  un- 
organized. 

You  have  .seen  the  official  reports,  the 
editorials,  the  documentaries,  the  books, 
the  motion  pictures:  the  fingers  all  ix)int 
to  this  "middle-class"  phenomenon. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  a^o,  Mr. 
President,  when  America  had  only  one 
class  and  one  morality,  when  standards 
were  established  and  applied  equally — 
standards  of  accomplishment  in  school, 
standards  of  performance  on  the  job. 
standards  of  behavior  on  the  streets. 
Tliose  standards  were  the  bulwark  of  our 
society. 

Standards  are  relative  today.  They 
may  apply  or  they  may  not.  depending  on 
the  measure  of  one's  material  success. 
But  anyone  who  still  believes  in  the  ob- 
servance of  standards  for  everybody  is 
probably  guilty  of  middle-class  morality. 
And  he  "is  made  to  apologize  for  his  pro- 
vincialism and  he  is  beginning  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  his  resistance  to  the  con- 
cept that  he  is  responsible  for  all  the 
misery,  the  riots,  the  poverty,  and  the 
Clime  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  iieople  of 
my  State.  They  are  the  same  as  people  in 
evei-y  other  State  in  our  countrj'.  They 
are  hard  working,  industrious,  frugal, 
honest  individuals.  They  are  trying  to 
raise  their  families  to  be  worthwhile  citi- 
zens and  they  are  trying  to  work  out 
their  lives  as  best  they  know  how.  Tliey 
are  the  young  people  and  adults  who 
never  make  the  headlines,  who  never 
have  books  written  about  them  anymore, 
who  lack  box  office  appeal  as  subject 
matter  for  the  movies,  who  plod  along, 
enduring  the  potsliots  of  criticism  and 
forking  over  the  money  on  April  15. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
name  calling.  Our  middle-class  American 
is  not  stupid  and  will  not  be  goaded  for- 
ever. I  believe  these  people,  these  middle- 
class  Americans,  deserve  a  word  of  praise 
and  a  word  of  gratitude  for  their  stead- 
fastness to  their  principles  and  convic- 
tions, their  willingness  to  support  and 
defend  their  country,  and  their  unher- 
alded endorsement  of  law  and  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


GPO  Asks  More  Police  PROTEmoN 

A  Washington  printing  union  official  said 
yesterday  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
strike  or  of  mass  resignations  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  because  of  Increased 
crime  In  the  .area. 

Charles  F.  Hlnes.  president  of  the  Colum- 
bia Typogr.aphlcal  Union,  asked  Sen.  Daniel 
B.  Brewster  iD-Md.)  yesterday  lor  Improved 
parking  and  security  In  the  area  of  the  plant 
at  North  Capitol  and  H  Streets. 

Hlnes  also  announced  he  would  ask  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  for  Increased  city  i>o- 
lice  protection. 

Hlnes  said  some  workers  are  carrying  guns 
to  work,  .and  that  50  have  resigned  In  the 
last  six  weeks,  many   over  the  safety  Issue 

Some  methods  the  union  may  use  to  pro- 
test. Hlnes  said.  Include  mass  use  of  sick  leave 
or  general  slowdowns.  He  said  he  was  imi 
suggesting  a  strike,  but  was  voicing  the  con- 
cern of  the  workers 

GPO  officials  said  that  a  strike  or  rash  ot 
resignations  would  cripple  its  evening  shift, 
which  prints  such  rush  work  .is  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  messages  and  jiendlng 
legislation. 

Riot-Hit     Merchants     Ask     Mobe     Police, 

GHETTO  Aid 

( By  Phil  Casey ) 

We   the   People,   an   organization   founded 

by    merchants    who   suffered    losses    in    la.'^l 

month's  fires  and  looting,  called  last  night 

for  a  larger  police  force,  an  active  and  larger 

police    reserve    and    use   of   military    guards 

whenever    necessary    to    protect    the    public 

and  bus  drivers. 

Leaders  of  the  group,  which  is  open  to  all 
District  residents  and  businessmen,  also 
called  for  home  rule  and  for  "massive  aid" 
to  the  city's  ghetto  areas  and  people. 

An  estimated  600  persons.  Including  a 
small  number  of  Negro  businessmen,  at- 
tended the  often  noisy  and  emotional  meet- 
ing In  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Tlie  organiza- 
tion, which  has  retained  attorney  Edward 
Bennett  Williams  to  file  a  suit  for  damages 
against  the  District  government,  started  a 
drive  for  donations  from  merchants  and 
others  to  support  the  suit. 

Abe  Llss.  an  owner  of  Beacon  TV  Rentals 
in  the  area  of  7th  Street  nw.  that  was  burned 
and  pillaged  (luring  the  street  violence,  is 
chairman  of  We  the  People  and  president  of 
the  Mid  town  Business  Association,  which 
sparked  the  organization  of  We  the  People. 
He  and  other  spokesmen,  including  Hy- 
man  Perlo  and  Arnold  Berlin,  urged  "great- 
er and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  .  . 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  Government  to  protect 
the  individual  and  property  rights  of  i*s  citi- 
zens." 

They  argue  that  the  Fcdor.il  and  District 
governments  "defaulted"  on  their  obligation 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  District 
citizens. 

Llss  and  the  other  speakers  sue.ssed  that 
the  organization  Is  open  to  all.  without  re- 
gard to  color,  and  said,  "This  Is  no  place  for 
bias  or  prejudice." 

Berlin,  reciting  a  long  list  of  the  organi- 
zation's demands,  said  It  wants  more  police 
on  the  street  at  all  times,  with  military  troops 
"on  the  streets  ready  to  protect  us'  before 
violence  gets  out  of  control.  It  wants  more 
police  recruiting  done  within  the  city,  so 
that  there  wiU  be  more  Negro  representation 
on  the  force. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  safe  streets  legislation  is  a  compli- 
cated composite  of  four  different  subjects. 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  that  section 
which  seeks  to  curb  the  excesses  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  support  which  this 
section  received  vividly  indicates  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senate  that  the  Court  has  ex- 
ceeded its  authority. 

I  have  considerable  doubt  about  es- 
tablishing a  new  Federal  grant  program. 
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whether  the  money  be  distributed  to  the 
States  or  to  the  localities,  the  latter 
historically  having  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement. 

I  support  the  wiretapping  section  as 
it  pertains  to  national  security  matters 
and  orEjanized  crime. 

But  beyond  this,  it  must  be  balanced 
against  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
privacy  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  basic  of  our  liberties. 

Today  s  legislation  is  pioneering  in  the 
wiretapping  field  and  may  go  too  far  in 
tampering  with  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  That  is  why  I  voted  to 
limit  this  section  to  5  years,  at  which 
time  the  entire  matter  can  be  reviewed. 

The  measure  to  restrict  mail-'order 
sales  of  concealable  handguns  is  a  needed 
one. 

On  balance.  I  feel  the  passage  of  the 
.^afe  streets  bill  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
fhe  de.sk  a  resolution  of  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  memorializing  the 
Congress  \o  enact  the  Safe  Stree':s  and 
Crime  Control  Act  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  jxiint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H    1014 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  enact  legislation  cited  as 

the  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 

1967"   and   known   as   S.   917   of    the   9(Hh 

Congress 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  by  improving  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice;   and 

Whereas.  Crime  is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem that  must  be  dealt  with  by  state  and 
local  governments:  and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  "Safe 
streets  and  crime  control  act  of  1967"  to 
Increase  the  personal  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  nation  by  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  respectfully  requests 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther; 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed.  ■^^ 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  5037.  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967.  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    Piesident.    I 


move  to  -strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  5037,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  of  S.  917,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  action  on  S,  917 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  engrossing  clerks 
be  authorized  to  make  technical  and 
clerical  corrections  properly  come  be- 
fore passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  iniormed  that  that  comes  after  pas- 
sage. 

The  bill  iH.R.  5037)  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  LoNcl  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
.t;ia  I  Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  J.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr,  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mt.  GruenincI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcsl.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernJ, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE I .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MoNTOYAl.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon ;  Mr.  Morse] .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr,  Yareorough].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  IMr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  i '  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lausche  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadge  1  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
B.artlettI  would  \ote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr  Hollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  1. 
If  present  and  votins.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  fmm  Ohio  would  \ote  "nay." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan  I  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett I.  the  Senator  from  California  IMr, 
KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  votms.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  i  Mr.  BennettI.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  l  Mr.  Jordan  l.  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  '  Mr.  Kuchel  I  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

I  No.  160  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 72 
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Aiken 

Gore 

Murphy 

Allott 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bavh 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Percy 

Brewster 

mil 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Jackson 

Russell 

Carlson 

Javits 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Bpong 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McCIellan 

S.vmlngton 

Dominick 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mclntvre 

Tower 

Ellender 

Miller 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Moss 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

NAYS — i 

Y'oung,  N.  Dak 

Cooper 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Fong 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Bartlett 

JoTdan.  Idaho 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Montoya 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Morse 

Church 

Kuchel 

Morton 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Gruenmg 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

HoUlngs 

McGovern 

Y'oung.  Ohio 

So  the  bill  <  H.R.  5037)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECHNI- 
CAL AND  CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS 

IN    THE    ENGROSSMENT    OF    THE 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  in  the  engrossment  of  the 


Senate    amendments   be   authorized   to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  with 
a  loud  and  clear  voice  the  Senate  has 
said  let  us  reverse  the  growing  crime  rate. 
let  us  give  our  law-enforcement  officers 
the  help  and  assistance  they  need.  The 
cry  of  crime  in  the  streets  is  not.  by  any 
means,  a  false  alarm;  it  exists  and  it  is 
about  time  the  Congress  faced  the  issue 
squai-ely.  With  the  passage  of  this 
measure  the  Senate  has  resixjnded,  I 
think  this  entire  body  may  be  proud  of 
such  an  immense  achievement. 

Proudest  of  all  should  be  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr,  McClel- 
lan  I ,  whose  tenacity  and  capacity  for 
work  has  been  exhibited  throughout  the 
long  consideration  of  this  bill.  Senator 
McClellan  has  added  an  outstanding 
accompli.'^hment  to  his  already  overflow- 
ing' record  of  public  service.  On  behalf  of 
the  Senate.  I  warmly  congratulate  him. 
His  handling  of  the  bill  met  fully  the 
iiighest  standards  of  the  Senate, 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska]  deserves  the  similarly  high 
praise  of  the  Senate  for  his  magnificient 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  His  in- 
terest in  the  measure  and  particularly 
his  views  on  title  IV— the  unn  control 
proposal — were  expressed  with  the  same 
strong  advocacy  that  have  characterized 
his  many  years  of  service  in  this  body.  So 
too.  the  Senator  from  Mao'land  [Mr. 
Tydings]  must  be  singled  out  for  his 
outstanding  advocacy,  his  clear  and  per- 
suasive arguments,  and  his  great  devo- 
tion. 

Many  other  Senators  joined  to  assure 
a  provocative  and  most  enlightening 
discussion.  Certainly  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart]  deserves  com- 
mendation as  do  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
P'oNG],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Hansen],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Let  me  say  also,  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  i  Mr.  Dodd]  has  at  long  last 
Iiiaced  before  the  Senate  the  issue  of  gun 
le.c;islation.  It  is  to  his  great  credit  that 
the  i.ssue  was  decided  favorably.  The 
Senate  and  the  Nation  knows  how  long 
and  hard  he  has  fought  for  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

Of  course  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSEN]  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
many  contributions  to  the  discussion. 
Heard  and  always  welcome  were  the 
strong  and  sincere  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin!  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr,  Allott  1 , 
I  have  here  only  highlighted  a  fraction 
of  the  membership  who  demonstrated  a 
vital  interest  in  this  measure;  the  list  is 
by  no  means  complete.  Indeed  to  be 
frank,  every  single  Member  of  this  body 
deserves  praise  for  assuring  such  a  con- 
tinuously high-level  discussion:  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  un- 
der its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr,  Eastland] 


deserve  our  thanks  for  performing  the 
immense  task  of  preparing  the  bill  for 
action  in  the  Chamber,  We  all  may  be 
proud  of  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  di.sthiguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan  I. 
who  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1967.  I  commend  him  not  only  for  his 
wi.sdom.  judgment,  and  skill  in  guiding 
the  bill  to  final  passage,  but  also  for  his 
courtesy  and  thoughtf  ulness.  particularly 
in  certain  sections  when  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  took  a  po.sition  in  opix)si- 
tion  to  ours. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
and  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin  1.  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart]  on  this  measure  from  its  in- 
ception, or  at  least  from  its  early  orgaiii- 
zation  and  development  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  through  its  handling 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
past  3  weeks.  I  disagree  with  parts 
of  S.  917  as  finally  enacted.  However,  on 
balance,  I  believe  the  bill  will  be  a  major 
factor  in  effective  law  enforcement  in 
this  country. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  the  Nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  1  and  to  the  other  Sen- 
ators whose  names  I  have  mentioned, 
who  iJlayed  such  a  key  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  pas.sage  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  remarks. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  done  a 
yeoman  job  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  botli  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  and  I  disagreed  on  a 
few  aspects  of  the  bill,  but  he  certainly 
merits  the  thanks  of  the  counti-y  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1106.  S.  3497.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  bu.sincss. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legi.slatu'e  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3497* 
to  assist  in  the  provi.sion  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate -income  families,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i-equest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
I^roceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  debate  on  the  housing  bill, 
which  I  understand  will  start  tomorrow. 
I  wish  to  request  that  the  Senate  be 
fully  infoimed  by  the  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
what  ixjrtions  of  S.  1592  arc  retained  in 
the  housing  bill  and  what  portions  are 
not — and  the  reasons  therefor. 

I  ask  this  as  one  of  the  30  cosponsors 
of  S.  1592. 


ORDER  FOR  .-JDJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this 
evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOG^^TION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN  AND  SENATOR 
JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  'on  tomor- 
row, the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen!  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Javits]  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  1  hour. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  and  that  statements 
made  therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED  DURING  RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that,  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  May  22,  1968,  the 
Vice  President,  on  May  22.  1968.  during 
the  recess,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  561.  An  act  to  authoriKe  t!ie  appropria- 
tion of  lands  for  Cape  Halt^ras  National 
Seashore; 

H.R.  13131  An  act  to  amend  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  t-o  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  15364  An  act  to  provide  f'n  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  IJevelopment  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert  S. 
Kei-r  Memorial  Arboretum  and  Nature  Center 
in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  in  Okla- 
homa, and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  15863.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  to  the  Army  MedlcaJ  Depart- 
ment: 

H.R.  16409  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  te.Tchers  and  school 
officers  ui  tlie  District  of  Ciolumbia  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.J.  Bes  142  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
OreenewaJt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

SJ.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P  Hasklns 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr  William  A.  M. 
Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smltlisonlan  Institution. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
SCIENCES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
tlie  Senate  a  letter  from  the  President, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report 
of  that  Academy,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1967,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
With  an  illustration,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  wore  introduced,  read  the  first 
tune,  and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3533.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Lalna: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY   ,  f or  himself  and 

Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  3534.  A  bill  to  designate  Lock  nnd  Dam 

17,  being  constructed  on  the  Verdigris  River, 

Okla..  as   the   Chouteau  Lock  and  Dam;    to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  seppxate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfxeld.   and    Mr.    Dirksen)     (by 
request)  : 
S.  3535.  A  bill  to  .iuthorlze  the  exhibit  and 
examination,    within    Presidential    archival 
depositories.   Df  certain  motion-picture  and 
other  films  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
.\gency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  3536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Ja  Rhee 
P;irk:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3537.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  Lower  Meramec  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nan  Chlng 
Sau :   and 

S.  3539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chimg  Wal 

Hung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BREWSTER: 

S  3540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zu  Tsung 

Su  :ind  Ping  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuda  Gala- 
zan:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,     Mr.     Pastore,     and     Mr. 
Allott) : 
S.  3542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  provide 
for    the   advancement    In   grade,   for   retired 
pay  purposes,  of  ofiBcers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  serve  In  the  position  of  State  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  or  other  com- 
r>arable  position  In  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  a  period  of   15  years  or  longer;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


S.  3534— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BUJ. 
TO  NAME  LOCK  AND  DAM  17  THE 
CHOUTEAU  LOCK  AND  DAM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  lock 
and  dam  17  on  the  Verdigris  River  in 
Oklahcxma  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  project.  We 
are  extremely  proud  of  this  project  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  it  works  toward  completion  of  the 
project  in  order  to  have  navigation  to  the 
Port  of  Tulsa  in  1970. 

But  there  was  a  man  who  built  a  ship- 
yard at  the  falls  of  the  Verdigris  River 
in  1824  for  the  construction  of  large-keel 
boats  to  transport  hides  and  produce 
down  the  Verdigris,  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  to  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket. He  was  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau. 
His  enterprise  was  commendable  and 
certainly  deserving  of  our  respect  today. 

To  commemorate  this  pioneer,  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  has  memorialized 
Congress  to  name  lock  and  dam  17  the 
Chouteau  lock  and  dam.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  that  resolution 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

It  is  also  my  privilege  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  .so  name  lock  and  dam  17,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  Senator  Harris  join 
with  me  on  the  measiu-e. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3534)  to  designate  lock 
and  dam  17,  Ijcing  constructed  on  the 
Verdigris  River,  Okla.,  as  the  Chouteau 
lock  and  dam,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  H.^rris)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conimittee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
ron'ey  is  as  foUow;s: 

Resolution    586 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Introduce  legislation  which  will  result 
In  an  otflcial  designation  of  a  certain  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Verdigris  River  under  con- 
struction near  Okay,  as  part  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  navigation  project,  as  "Chou- 
teau Lock  and  Dam";  and  directing  dis- 
,     tribution 

Whereas,  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
Project  that  is  presently  being  constructed 
by  the  Tulsa  District  Corps  of  U.S.  Engineers 
for  the  purpose  of  barge  navigation  of  the 
Verdigris,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
and  which  operation  wlU  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  locks  and  dams; 
and 

Whereas,  it  requires  legislation  by  Con- 
gress to  rename  a  lock  and  dam,  and  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  17,  four  miles  northwest  of 
Okay  on  the  Verdigris  River  In  Wagoner 
County,  has  not  yet  been  so  designated  by 
Congress;  and 

Whereas,  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau  built 
a  complete  shipyard  at  the  falls  of  the  Ver- 
digris River  near  the  location  of  this  lock 
and  dam  for  the  construction  of  large  keel 
boats  to  transport  hides  and  produce  down 
the  Verdigris,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  the  New  Orleans  market  that 
reached  maximum  shipment  early  in  1824; 
and 

Whereas,  the  &3rps  of  Engineers  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  stating  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  such  designation  by  Congress  and 


fe^;  that  in  considering  the  known  history 
of  the  area  Uiat  the  name  "Ciiouteau  Lock 
unci  Dam"  be  an  appropriate  name. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  second  session  of 
the  thirty-first  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

Section  1 .  That  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  Introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
officially  designating  Lock  and  Dam  No.  17. 
now  under  construction  on  the  Verdigris 
River  as  a  part  of  the  Arkansas  River  Navi- 
gation Project,  as  "Chouteau  Look  and  Dam" 
to  honor  the  family  who  vlsloned  the  feasi- 
bility of  navigation  of  these  streams  for  com- 
mercial purposes  nnd  brought  It  to  fruition. 

Sec.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and  en- 
rollment, shall  be  prepared  for  and  sent  to 
C.  E.  Chouteau.  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma, 
and  other  known  descendants  of  Jean  Pierre 
Chouteau  and  Col    Auguste  P.  Chouteau. 


SENATE  RESOLL'TION  294 — RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
PART  C  OF  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON 
COMPETITIVE  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  NELSON  'for  Mr.  Smathers^  sub- 
mitted the  followins  resolution  iS.  Res. 
294);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  2<34 

Raolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  one  thousand,  four  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  6  of  hearings  before  the 
committee  during  the  90th  Congress,  first 
and  second  sessions,  entitled  "Competitive 
Problems  in  the  Drug  Industry." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  295— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  STLTDY  ENTITLED  'WUTO- 
MA'nC  DATA  PROCESSING  .AND 
THE  .SMALL  BUSINESSMAN"  AS  A 
SENATE   DOCUMENT 

Mr.  P^^NTKDLPH     for  Mr.  Smathers) 

submitted    the   following   resolution    (S. 

Res.   295) ;    which   was   referred   to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  295 

P.esohed.  That  there  be  printed,  with 
Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  document  a  study 
entitled  "Automatic  Data  Processing  and  the 
Small  Businessman,"  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  that  four  thousand,  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  t3day.  May  23,  1968,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  561  An  act  to  authorl:^«  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore; 

S  J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
GreenewaU  as  Citizen  Regent  cf  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smi'-hscinian  Institution; 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Join:  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Hasklns  as 
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Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  and 

S.J  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M 
Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents    of    the    Smithsonian    Institution. 


PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  FOR  LOW- 
AND  MODERATE-INCOME  FAMI- 
LIES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDME.^^T    NO.    B2I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  iS.  3497'  to  assist  m  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relaMng  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AIRCRAFT 
CRASH  LITIGATION.  S.  3305  AND 
S, 3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee's SuiKJommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machine:-y.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce a  set  of  hearings  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3305  and  S.  3306.  These  bills 
would  improve  the  judicial  machinery 
by  providing  for  Federal  jurisdiction  and 
a  body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for  cases 
arising  out  of  certain  operations  of  air- 
craft. 

Tlie  hcarinps  will  be  held  on  June  13, 
19,  and  20,  1968,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  liearing  room,  6226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  t-estify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OF  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS  AND 
COMMERCE   SLTBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  TYDINGo.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce. I  announce  hearings  on  the  fol- 
lowing measures  for  Monday,  May  27, 
and  Tuesday,  May  28,  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
room  6226: 

S.  3200:  District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Revolving  Fund  Act — which  establishes 
a  fund  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing  plans 
for  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come persons  and  families  in  the  District. 

Also  on  pixiposals  which  will  give 
property  owners,  particularly  in  inner- 
city  areas,  fair  access  to  insurance  pro- 
tection, including  the  proposed  District 
of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement  Act. 

S.  3195:  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
claimed Property  Act — which  will  place 
in  the  custody  of  the  District  government 
bank  accounts,  insurance  proceeds,  and 
other  deposits  that  have  lain  dormant  for 
more  than  7  years.  The  District  govern- 
ment will  be  required  to  hold  these  funds 
for  any  claims  made  by  owners,  but  can 
use  the  funds  in  the  meantime. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  FUTILITY? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  work  of  the 
Senate  earlier  this  week  with  i-espect  to 
title  II  was  an  exerci.se  in  futility. 

In  an  appearance  before  a  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Wednesday, 
A.ssistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son, Jr.,  was  quoted  as  reminding  Con- 
gress that  "by  merely  legislating  it  can- 
not amend  the  Constitution." 

Theoretically,  of  course,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect: Congress  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  merely  enacting  a  statute. 
But  it  would  have  been  appropriate  for 
him  to  point  out  also  that,  theoretically, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution  either. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  endeavored  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  a  number  of  its 
decisions  have  had  precisely  that  effect. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  when 
Members  of  Congress  desire  to  amend 
the  Constitution  they  should  observe  the 
procedures  provided  therefor  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  not  enough,  that  is.  with- 
out adding  that  when  five  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  desire  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  they  should  observe  the 
same  procedures. 

By  its  action  on  Tuesday  with  respect 
to  title  II  of  the  pending  bill,  the  Senate 
said  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  to  the  Supreme 
Court:  "You  were  not  applying  the  Con- 
stitution in  your  decisions  in  Mallory, 
Miranda,  and  Wade — you  were  amend- 
ing the  Constitution." 

If  the  Supreme  Court  can  reverse  it- 
self after  167  years,  as  it  has  done  on 
points  such  as  those  dealt  with  in  Mal- 
lory, Miranda,  and  Wade,  then  surely 
the  Court,  if  it  wishes,  can  take  into  ac- 
coimt  a  clear  expression  by  Congress  at 
its  next  opportunity  to  review  these 
points. 

As  I  stated  in  remarks  on  the  floor 
Tuesday  with  respect  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate: 

Congress  may  fall  In  this  effort — to  modify 
the  Miranda.  Mallory,  and  Wade  decisions — 
when  the  Supreme  Court  reviews  what  we 
have  done.  Nevertheless,  we  are.  with  a  clear 
and  loud  voice,  giving  the  Supreme  Court 
another  opportunity  to  look  at  these  ques- 
tions— but  after  Congress  has  spoken. 

On  Tuesday,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
pleaded  with  the  Senate  not  to  take  a 
drastic  step  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill — the  step  of  withdrawing  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  notew'orthy  that  a  sizable  majority 
of  this  body  chose  to  exercise  commend- 
able restraint — at  least  at  this  point  in 
history. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  others  were  concerned  about 
tampering  with  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  it 
would  only  be  realistic  to  observe  that 
the  Supreme  Couit  has  already  upset 
that  balance  of  power. 

The  temptations — the  pressures — on 
Congress  are  great  to  strike  back,  to  take 


actions  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
readjust  this  all-important  balance. 

To  its  preat  credit.  I  believe.  Congress 
thus  far  has  resisted  those  u-mptations 
and  pressures.  But  the  debate  on  tills 
measure  should  serve  as  clear  notice  that 
the  patience  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
people,  is  wearing  thin. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  A.ssistant 
Attorney  General  did  not  direct  his  com- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  rather  than 
to  Congress.  He  might  have  pointed  out 
that  Consress  is  by  no  means  jxjwerlcss 
in  the  circumstances,  even  though  Con- 
gress thus  far  has  seen  fit.  in  admirable 
fashion,  to  restrain  itself. 

Under  article  in  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  original  juris- 
diction only  with  respect  to  cases  which 
involve  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  cases  in  which  a  State 
is  a  party. 

In  all  other  cases,  article  III  expres.sly 
provides  that  "the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make." 

Clearly,  Congress  is  invested  with  con- 
stitutional power  to  withdraw  or  other- 
wise delineate  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Furthermore, 
Congress  can  lay  down  rcEoilations  i-ov- 
erning  the  exercise  of  that  appellate  jur- 
isdiction which  Congress  sees  fit  to  con- 
fer upon  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  other  powers,  not  to  be  over- 
looked, available  to  Congress  in  any  con- 
frontation with  the  Supreme  Court — 
powers  which  the  Congress  has  exer- 
ci.sed  with  i^reat  patience  and  restraint 
thus  far. 

For  example: 

Congress  by  statute  can  determine  the 
number  of  Justices  who  shall  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Congress  by  statute  can  determine  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, although  the  salary  of  a  silting 
Justice  may  not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  failed  to 
realize  and  point  out  that  by  its  title  II 
amendments,  the  Senate  was  not  en- 
deavoring to  amend  the  Constitution — 
rather,  it  sought  only  to  bring  to  the  law- 
standards  that  are  reasonable  for  deal- 
ing with  confessions  and  the  detainment 
of  suspects.  In  the  Miranda  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  conceded  that — 

.Any  statement  giveti  freely  and  voluntarily 
without  any  compelling  Influences  is.  of 
course,  admissible  in  evidence  .  .  .  (V)ol- 
tinteered  statements  of  any  kind  are  not 
barred  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  their 
admissibility  is  not  affected  by  our  holding 
today. 

I  submit  that  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  confessions 
are  in  keeping  with  that  principle.  They 
are  reasonable,  workable  standards 
which  protect  the  defendant  as  well  as 
society  in  assuring  that  only  volimtary 
confessions  will  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence. 

Indeed,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  Supreme  Court  at  one  ixiint  in  its 
Miranda  decision  seemed  to  invite  Con- 
gress to  provide  guidelines  when  it  said: 
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Congress  and  the  States  are  free  to  develop 
their  own  safe?uardB  for  the  ( self-lncrlmlna- 
tloD)  privilege,  so  long  as  they  axe  fully  as 
effective  as  those  described  above  In  Inform- 
ing accused  persons  of  their  rights  to  silence 
and  in  affording  them  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  that  right. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  resourceful  Court,  with  a 
mind  to  do  so.  can  easily  find  the  Senate's 
title  II  amendments  consistent  with  past 
decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
.^ienate's  action  on  Tuesday  has  not  been 
js\  exercise  in  futility. 

I  am  h.>poful  that  the  significance  of 
Che  Senate's  action  this  week  will  not  be 
lost — and  that  a  direct  confrontation 
between  two  of  the  great  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
■.v;ll  be  nvoided. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  the  May  23  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star  be  'jx'."ivd  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco.^d. 

T:icre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  .ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Senate  Rebukes  tue  Cocrt 

By  no  rational  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
CAu  the  Senate's  action  Tuesday  on  Title  II 
of  the  crime  bill  be  viewed  as  an  "assault" 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  What  the  Senate  votes 
actually  jjnounted  to  was  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  rtnd  dissent  from  the 
line  which  the  court  majority  has  been  fol- 
lowing In  overturning  criminal  convictions. 

This  comes  through  most  clearly  in  the 
voting  on  two  major  sections  of  Title  II. 

One  was  a  vote  to  soften  the  Impact  on  law 
enforcement  of  the  court's  5-to-4  ruling  two 
years  ago  In  the  Miranda  case.  This  decision 
holds  that  a  confession  Is  Invalid  unless  the 
suspect  has  boen  given  .i  series  of  notices 
prior  to  quest. onlng  and  unless  he  under- 
stands that  the  police  will  make  available  to 
him  a  lawyer  i<3  sit  by  his  side  and  advise 
him  during  any  Interrogation.  This  ruling, 
though  its  eflecl  is  In  dispute,  lias  been  widely 
condemned  as  a  barrier  to  any  effective  ques- 
tioning of  criminal  suspects.  It  is  also  a 
Judge-made  barrier,  since  prior  to  1966  the 
Constitution  had  not  been  thought  to  re- 
quire the  Mlrajida   "safeguards." 

What  the  Senate  did  was  to  provide,  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  29.  that  in  Federal  cases  the 
trial  judge,  despite  Miranda,  may  consider 
all  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  con- 
fession and  admit  it  In  evidence  If  he  decides 
It  was  made  voluntarily.  The  hitch  here,  of 
course,  ts  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  due 
time  m.ay  declare  this  provision  unconstitu- 
tional, even  though  It  may  be  approved  by 
the  House  and  accepted  by  the  President. 

The  other  significant  vote  came  on  a  pro- 
posal to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  juris- 
diction to  review  a  state  court  conviction 
based  on  a  confession  If  the  state's  highest 
court  liad  held  the  confession  to  be  voltm- 
tary.  The  Constitution  clearly  gives  Congress 
the  authority  to  do  this.  But  it  would  be  a 
drastic  remedy  to  Invoke,  and  the  proposal 
was  voted  down,  52  to  32.  Michigan's  Senator 
Griifln  imdoubtedly  spoke  for  many  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  said:  "As  much  a3  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings,  I 
really  hesitate  to  tamper  with  the  delicate 
balance  of  ;ywer  between  the  legislature  and 
the  Judiciary." 

This  Is  about  the  size  of  it.  Title  I  as  finally 
approved  Is  essentially  a  notice  to  the  court 
that  the  Senate  thinks  it  should  mend  its 
ways,  that  it  shotUd  keep  tiie  scales  m  better 
balance  as  between  the  rights  of  criminals 
and  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  protected 
from  crime.  If  this  advice  becomes  law  and 
if  the  court  ignores  It,  which  it  is  quite  likely 


to  do,  Tuesday's  struggle  In  the  Senate  very 
probably  will  turn  out  to  have  been  only  the 
first  round  In  a  continuing  battle  between 
the  Judiciary  and  the  legislature. 


NICHOLAS  S.  CVETAN.  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE   (RETIRED) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1052. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  1052) 
for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S.  Cvetan,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired,  which  was,  on  page  2, 
line  8.  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreciiiK  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 


VICE  PRESIDENT         HUMPHREY 

MAKES   COLLIER   TROPHY   PRES- 
ENTATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  at  the  Collier  Trophy 
presentation  ceremony  in  Washington 
when  he  presented  the  Collier  Trophy  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Hyland.  vice  president 
p.nd  general  manager  of  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  I  believe  his  remarks  merit  the  at- 
tention of  every  Senator. 

The  Vice  President  made  the  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive  defense  of  the 
space  program  I  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  hear.  In  his  speech  he  pointed  out 
the  practical,  down-to-earth,  present 
benefits  our  Nation  is  receiving  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  space  effort. 

The  Vice  President  enumerated  many 
technological  breakthroughs  that  have 
been  put  to  practical  use  in  everyday  life 
to  the  benefit  of  American  citizens :  from 
the  walking  chair  for  limbless  and  dis- 
abled persons,  to  the  miniaturized  TV 
camera  that  can  be  swallowed  by  patients 
to  help  doctors  diagnose  internal  condi- 
tions; from  the  tiny  electronic  devices 
that  can  be  attached  to  hospital  patients 
to  enable  one  nurse  to  man  a  control 
board  that  monitors  the  condition  of 
more  than  a  hundred  patients,  to  the 
new  paints,  chemicals,  plastics,  metal  al- 
loys, and  other  pioneering  achievements 
that  have  come  to  us  as  the  side  benefits 
of  an  important  national  undertaking. 

The  Vice  President  said: 

E.tplorers  frequently  find  more  than  they 
expect.  The  so-called  side  benefits  are  some- 
times greater  than  the  primary  ones. 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  say: 
Our  space  program  is  a  splendid  challenge 
and  It  Is  a  noble  mission — one  whose  prac- 
tical benefits  for  today  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  promise  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks were  most  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion and  deserve  a  careful  reading  by 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows.' 


Remarks  ey  Vict  PRESiurKT  HrBERT  H.  Htim- 

PHREY    .^T    TITE    CoLLICTl    TROPHT    PHESTNTA- 
TION,    WA.SHTNCTON,    DC,    MAY    7.    I'IRS 

I  wish  to  first  express  my  warm  greetings 
■to  our  good  friend.  Dillon  Ripley,  who  Is 
always  so  helpful  and  gracious  and  consider- 
ate In  these  ceremonies,  and  Indeed  to  salute 
the  award  winner  this  year. 

I  see  that  we  are  honored  today  and  privi- 
leged to  have  with  us  a  number  of  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  We  have  Secretary  Smith 
of  our  Department  of  Commerce,  Secretary 
Boyd  of  our  Department  of  Transportation. 
We  have  my  good  friend,  James  Webb  of 
N.^SA.  We  have  our  good  friend.  Dr.  Welsh  of 
the  Space  Council.  We  have  many  other  Im- 
portant people  who  sre  here. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  to  be  once  back 
In  orbit,  EO  to  speak,  with  my  space  friends. 
I  have  been  in  orbit  In  other  matters  of  l.ate 
It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  pet  Into  this 
synchronized  orbit  that  we  have  here.  We 
are  here  today  to  honor  the  winner  of  the 
nation's  oldest  aerospace  award  and  certainly 
one  of  its  most  presriRlou?;,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  awards  of  any  kind.  I  am  very 
proud,  as  Chairman  of  our  Space  Council  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
here  once  apaln  to  present  the  Robert  J.  Col- 
lier trophy.  This  year  that  trophy  goes  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Hyland,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company.  He  represents,  of  course,  the  entire 
team  from  Hughes  .aircraft,  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  and  General  D>-namlcs,  who 
have  made  such  a  magnificent  success  of 
the  Surveyor-  program,  a  program  that  hns 
brought  acclaim  to  all  those  who  are  re.<;pon- 
slble  for  It  i^nd  that  has  brought  honor  to 
our  nation.  Mr.  Hyland  and  his  colleagues 
did  a  very  remarkable  thlnp.  They  put  the 
eyes  of  man  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and 
all  Americans,  everyone  of  us.  say  to  them, 
"Well  done!" 

Now,  why  are  Americans  committed  to 
reaching  the  moon  and  beyond?  I  think  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  question  to  ask  at  this 
time  when  there  are  so  many  discussions  and 
arguments  over  whether  cr  not  we  are  prop- 
erly using  our  resources.  This  is  not  an 
easy  question  to  answer.  But.  I  do  think  that 
It  Is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  most  careful 
consideration  and  our  most  prudent  Judg- 
ment. Why  are  we  committed  to  reaching 
the  moon  and  beyond  when  there  is  so  much 
to  do  right  here  on  earth.  Is  it  to  enhance 
our  national  prestige?  Just  to  make  ourselves 
feel  ?.  l:ttle  better?  Is  it  to  satisfy  our  curios- 
ity because  the  moon,  like  Mt.  Everest,  1.=; 
there?  Well,  these  factors  have  something  to 
do  with  It.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  that. 
We  fire  a  curious  people,  and  I  hope  we  al- 
ways will  be  filled  v/lth  {nquisttivene.=s  and 
curiosity.  And,  I  hope  that  we  always  have 
a  sense  of  pride,  and  that  we  have  a  love 
of  nation  that  drives  us  to  want  to  have 
national  prestige. 

Also.  I  know  that  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
the  urge  to  be  first  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  magnificent  personal  performances  that 
are  at  the  root  of  otir  successes  In  space.  I 
want  to  say  from  this  platform  that  It  Is 
always  good  to  be  first  in  whatever  yoti  try 
to  do.  particularly  when  It  comes  to  science 
and  technology  and  other  areas  of  human 
performance.  But  as  a  nation,  we  have  de- 
cided to  commit  our  resources  to  venture  Into 
space  for  one  primary  reason.  We  believe 
that  this  mission  to  the  far-out  will  produce 
many  down-to-earth  benefits  for  man.  bene- 
fits for  all  men.  and  beuefits  not  only  for 
today  but  benefits  for  the  future.  In  fact,  It 
Is  my  belief  that  the  nation  that  is  first  in 
science  and  technology  has  a  chance  to  be 
the  first  to  overcome  some  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  that  have  beset  mankind  since 
:he  beeinning  of  civilization. 

Now  what  are  these  benefits  that  we  talk 
of.  Well,  we  knew  when  we  started  that  the 
moon  mission  would  yield  keys  to  some  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  origin  and  the 
history  of  the   earth,   and   above   all,   about 
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the  rest  of  our  home,  the  solar  system.  And 
let  me  digress  for  Just  a  moment  to  say 
that  In  the  age  In  which  we  live,  It  Is  not 
enough  Just  to  know  about  the  earth.  We 
are  Just  one  little  member  of  a  big  family  of 
the  solar  system,  and  what  we  are  and  what 
happens  here  Is  In  many  ways  conditioned 
and  even  may  be  predestined  by  what  trans- 
pires in  our  larger  home  called  the  solar 
system.  I  like  to  get  acquainted  with  every- 
thing that  relates  to  my  life.  I  am  a  man  of 
curiosity  and  inqulsitiveness  I  want  to  know 
what  It  Is  that  affects  us  and  that  condi- 
tions us.  And  we  also  knew  when  we  started 
this  moon  mission  tlaat  there  would  be  many 
benefits  that  no  one  could  predict.  That's 
what  makes  It  so  exciting.  One  of  history's 
lessons,  the  lessons  of  the  Columbuses  and 
the  Vasco  da  Gamas  and  others,  all  of  the 
great  explorers,  is  this:  Explorers  frequently 
find  more  than  they  expect.  The  so-called 
side  benefits  are  sometimes  greater  than  the 
primary  ones. 

The  unknown  potential  of  space  alone 
would  be  enough  to  require  an  Investment  of 
energy  and  brain  power  and  funds  Into  Its 
exploration.  I  happen  to  think  that  maybe 
one  of  these  days  we  will  get  civilized  enough 
on  this  earth  to  have  our  contests,  not  on 
the  battlefield,  but  rather  In  the  field  of  ad- 
venture In  space  and  the  exploration  of  the 
universe.  It  might  very  well  be  that  space 
offers  us  the  chance  for  peace. 

We  also  knew  when  we  began  this  great 
effort  that  the  people  who  don't  explore  today 
find  themselves  without  the  ingredients  of 
progress  for  tomorrow.  Now  let  that  sink  In. 
This  great  economy  of  ours  today  Is  not  the 
product  of  accident.  The  so-called  technologi- 
cal gap,  even  between  ourselves  and  other 
developed  nations,  is  not  Just  good  luck 
on  our  part  or  bad  luck  on  theirs.  The  invest- 
ment that  this  nation  has  made,  both  public 
and  private,  in  men  and  materials  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology,  and  par- 
ticularly in  all  of  the  related  fields  that 
surround  our  space  exploration,  has  con- 
tributed Immensely  to  our  technological  and 
scientific  successes.  I  would  hate  to  think 
of  what  would  be  happening  to  our  schools 
of  science,  technology,  and  engineering  were 
It  not  for  these  Investments  that  have  been 
made. 

Our  Investment  In  space  e.xploration  Is  re- 
lated to  our  national  security  and  our  na- 
tional well-being.  It  is  related  to  our  com- 
mon defense  and  our  general  welfare.  It  Is 
related  to  the  subject  of  excellence.  Excel- 
lence In  performance,  excellence  In  education, 
excellence  In  Industry,  excellence  in  human 
behavior. 

It  has  begun  to  produce  meaningful  and 
practical  benefits  right  here  on  earth.  Be- 
catise  some  men  w;ll  need  to  walk  on  the 
moon  tomorrow,  other  men  are  able  to  walk 
on  earth  today.  Just  a  week  ago  I  presided 
at  a  meeting  on  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  I  wonder  how  many  people  In 
this  room  realize  that  our  work  In  the  field 
of  space  exploration,  science  and  technology 
relating  to  space,  has  made  It  possible  literally 
for  many  who  are  handicapped  physically 
to  live  a  better  life.  For  example,  from  the 
equipment  that  we  have  already  designed 
for  moving  across  the  moon's  surface,  we 
have  developed  a  walking  chair  for  limbless 
and  otherwise  disabled  persons.  There  is  more 
human  power  ready  to  be  put  to  work,  pro- 
ductive power  ready  to  be  put  to  work 
amongst  our  handicapped  than  anyone  could 
possibly  fathom  or  Imagine. 

I  have  a  wide  galaxy  of  Interests.  I'm  a 
general  practitioner  of  government.  I  guess 
that's  what  the  founding  fathers  designed 
this  office  for— the  Vice  Presidency.  I  have 
a  great  field  of  interests,  and  that's  why  I 
enjoy  life.  I  get  a  chance  to  see  you  today 
and  somebody  else  tomorrow,  and  I've  seen 
a  dozen  other  eroups  already  today,  filling 
my   life   -with    the   expenence   of   living. 

Then,  there's  an  adapted  version  of  the 
mlnlaturlz.ed  television  camera  developed  for 


use  In  space  capsules.  It  can  be  swallowed  by 
patients  to  help  doctors  diagnose  suspected 
ulcers  and  other  physical  disturbances. 
What  a  remarkable  advance!  How  do  you 
Judge  what  the  value  of  a  life  Is?  If  that  one 
miniature  television  unit  could  save  a  life, 
who  wante  to  put  a  price  tag  on  It?  Tlie  tiny 
electronic  devices  that  are  attached  to  each 
astronaut  In  flight  in  order  to  measure  his 
blood  pressure,  Ills  metaboli.sm,  his  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  can  do  the  very  siune  tiling  for 
patients  In  hospitals  enabling  one  nurse 
manning  a  control  board  conUnuously  to 
monitor  the  condition  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred patients.  Now  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  If 
we  could  apply  that  one  principle  to  modern 
medicine  and  modern  hospital  care,  we'll 
save  the  cost  of  the  entire  space  program  be- 
cause the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
Is  skyrocketing  In  this  country.  The  need  of 
manpower  In  oiu-  healing  arts  is  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  nation,  and  we  are  now 
beginning  to  learn  sometliing  about  how  to 
give  the  best  medical  care  without  waste  of 
manpower.  This  will  enable  us  to  have  better 
manpower,  with  better  controls,  and  better 
equipment,  and  better  diagnosis  for  prompt 
treatment.  Much  of  tills  has  come  out  of 
our  work  In  space. 

Tliose  are  Just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the 
practical  appUcations  of  space  research  to 
the  very  down-to-earth  human  problems  of 
health.  And  space  research  has  \istly  ex- 
panded our  capabilities  In  navigation,  com- 
munication, and  meteorology.  You  know.  I 
am  also  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Marine 
Sciences,  commonly  known  as  Oceanography, 
and  I  know  there  is  a  close  Interrelationship 
between  oceanography  and  space  research. 
Even  astronauts  become  aquanauts. 

We  are  leaning  so  much  out  of  these  re- 
spective disciplines,  or  these  respective  tech- 
nological endeavors.  Space  research  has 
given  us  new  products  and  processes  In  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  photography,  metal- 
lurgy, and  oceanography.  When  I  think  of 
the  earth  resources  satellite  program,  and  I 
put  In  my  plug  for  It  once  again,  vv1th  its 
sensing  devices,  I  realize  that  we  can  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  crops  by 
detecting  diseases  In  plants.  Tlien  I  think 
of  what  we  will  be  able  to  do  to  detect  under- 
ground supplies  of  water  and  recall  that 
only  recently  how  from  a  high  flying  air- 
plane a  gold  mine  was  discovered.  We  have 
Ju.st  begun  to  scr.atch  the  surface. 

The  only  regret  I  have  In  life  is  that  I  may 
not  hve  to  the  year  2000.  I'm  planning  on  It. 
but  I'm  not  sure.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  things  are  going  to  happen  that  t^-lll 
make  everything  up  to  now  Just  look  like 
It  was  barely  a  beginning. 

In  the  space  program,  we  have  developed 
all  kinds  of  tilings  that  are  even  more  down- 
to-eiirth.  We  have  even  developed  new  paints 
and  coverings  and  new  smcklng  pipes.  We 
have  developed  new  chemicals,  and  new 
plastics,  and  new  metal  alloys,  and  many 
new  products  and  applications  In  the  field 
of  electronics.  Think  of  what  has  happened 
in  miniaturization  alone  and  in  the  com- 
puter Industry  alone.  It's  really  fantastic. 

I  make  this  case  today  because  there  are 
those  who  say  that  we  are  wasting  our 
money  in  the  space  program.  I  want  to  say 
that  our  space  program  Is  one  of  the  wisest 
Investments  this  country  has  ever  made.  I 
might  add  that  the  techniques  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  are  exactly  the  techniques  that 
we  are  going  to  need  to  clean  up  our  cities.  I 
refer  to  the  management  techniques  that 
are  involved,  the  coordination  of  govern- 
ment, business,  the  scientist,  and  the  engi- 
neer. We  are  not  going  to  make  these  cities 
over  Jusi.  by  a  speech,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it  either  Just  because  somebody  wants 
to  put  a  hundred  billion  dollars  into  it.  It 
takes  more  than  money  to  do  anything.  It 
requires  knowledge,  planning.  It  requires 
the  technology,  the  ability,  to  get  things 
done. 

There  is  no  checkbook  answer  to  the  prob- 


lems of  America  There  are  some  human 
answers,  and  the  systems  analysis  approach 
that  we've  used  In  our  space  and  aeronau- 
tics programs  In  Defense,  in  NASA,  and  other 
agencies.  This  is  the  approach  that  the  mod- 
ern city  of  America  Is  going  to  need  If  it  Is 
going  to  become  a  livable,  social  institution. 
So  maybe  we've  been  pioneering  In  space 
only  to  save  ourselves  on  earth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  maybe  the  nation  that  puts  a  man 
on  the  moon  Is  the  nation  that  will  put  man 
on  his  feel  first  right  here  on  earth.  I  think 
so. 

Well.  Mr  Hyland,  you  see  you  get  an  extra 
.'speech  out  of  me  when  you  come  here  1  use 
these  occasions  to  expound  my  philosophy 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  In  this 
country,  and  this  l;.n't  anything  new  It  has 
gone  on  for  years  and  lolks  have  been  very 
tolerant,  very  understanding.  1  don't  know 
whether  they've  enjoyed  It,  but  they've  bii-u 
tolerant. 

Well,  we  might  have  made  some  of  lhe!.c 
advances  that  I  have  talked  about  without 
ever  landing  a  Surveyor  on  the  moon  or  with- 
out ever  probing  uut  In  spare  We  might 
have  and  we  might  not  have  At  least  there 
are  some  people  that  say  we  would— il  we 
had  thought  to  try— but  we  didn't  try  until 
we  got  going  on  this  great  adventure  mlo 
the  unknown.  Much  of  the  progress  cunies 
unforeseen,  and  its  achievement  depends 
heavily  on  the  bro.ider  objectives  a  nation 
sets  for  itself.  I  think  a  certain  extravn- 
f-'iince  of  objectives — a  will  to  push  back  the 
irontlers  of  the  unknown— is  the  test  oi  a 
free  and  vital  society  It's  the  test  of  a  nation 
that  Intends  to  meet  the  challenges  oi  to- 
morrow with  a  running  .sLarl.  And  believe 
nie.  you  need  a  running  start  these  days. 

And  so,  as  a  proud  American,  and  believe 
me.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American,  I  com- 
mend you,  Mr.  Hyland,  and  I  thank  you  and 
all  of  your  associates,  and  1  salute  you  and 
the  members  of  your  exceptionally  compe- 
tent and  fine  team. 

Our  space  program  Is  a  splendid  challenge 
and  it  is  a  noble  mission — one  whose  prac- 
tical benefits  for  today  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  promise  of  tomorrow.  So  1  urge  every 
American  to  support  the  future  development 
of  our  space  program.  Don't  come  In  second 
in  a  two-man  race,  because  you  are  l.iil. 
Never  lorget  it.  11  you  are  in  my  buslnos. 
you'll  understand  what  that  means.  Support 
this  effort.  And  I.  lor  one.  unhestltatlngly. 
openly,  am  proud  to  do  so  and  I  shall  do  It 
with  pride  and  with  vigor,  and  1  intend  to 
carry  the  me-ssage  of  the  accomplishment  ol 
space  now  and  tomorrow.  The  accomplish- 
ments In  outerspace  for  men  here  on  earth 
I  think  that  they  are  related.  The  heavens 
are  made  for  man.  Just  as  surely  as  the 
e;u-th  is.  and  If  a  man  Is  going  to  have  his 
feet  on  solid  ground,  he  has  to  have  his 
vision,  his  eyes  on  a  higher  vision  In  space 
and  Indeed  even  Into  eternity. 

Mr.  Hyland  and  your  associates:  my  con- 
gratulations to  yoi: 


LAW  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
A.LF   M.   LANTKDN 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  Sun- 
day, April  28,  1968,  the  Honorable  Alf  M. 
Landon  delivered  the  Law  Day  address 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

In  addition  to  discussmg  the  part  that 
law  plays  in  American  society,  he  dealt 
with  \'arious  pubhc  issues  which  as  he 
stated  "require  deep  and  thorough  con- 
sideration from  the  background  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  and  govern- 
ment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
same  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
commend  this  address  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Congress  and  the  States  are  free  to  develop 
their  own  safeguards  for  the  ( aelf-lncrlmlna- 
tlon)  privilege,  so  long  as  they  are  fully  as 
effective  as  those  described  above  In  Lnlorm- 
Ing  accused  persons  of  their  rights  to  silence 
and  in  affording  them  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  that  right. 

Accordingly.  Mr,  President.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  resourceful  Court,  with  a 
mind  to  do  so.  can  easily  find  the  Senate's 
title  U  amendments  consistent  with  past 
decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate's  action  on  Tuesday  has  not  been 
an  exercise  in  futility, 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  significance  of 
the  Senate's  action  this  week  will  not  be 
lost — and  that  a  direct  confrontation 
between  two  of  the  great  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  ir.  the  May  23  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Evening 
Star  be  jirinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco.hd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Se>(.^te  Rebukfs  the  CorRT 

By  no  rational  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  the  Senates  action  Tuesday  on  Title  II 
of  the  crime  bill  be  viewed  as  an  "assault" 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  What  the  Senate  votes 
actually  amounted  to  was  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  and  dissent  from  the 
line  which  the  court  majority  has  been  fol- 
lowing in  overtumtng  criminal  convictions. 

This  comes  through  most  clearly  In  the 
voUng  on  two  major  sections  of  Title  II. 

One  was  a  vote  to  soften  the  Impact  on  law 
enforcement  of  the  court's  5-to-4  ruling  two 
years  ago  In  the  Mlr.inda  case.  This  decision 
holds  that  a  confession  is  invalid  unless  the 
suspect  has  bfen  given  a  series  of  notices 
prior  to  quest.onlng  and  unless  he  under- 
stands that  the  police  will  make  available  to 
him  a  lawyer  ^^  sit  by  his  side  and  advise 
him  during  any  Interrogation.  This  ruling, 
though  its  effecl  Is  in  dispute,  has  been  widely 
condemned  as  a  barrier  to  any  effective  ques- 
tioning of  criminal  suspects.  It  is  also  a 
Judge-macle  barrier,  since  prior  to  1966  the 
Constitution  had  not  been  thought  to  re- 
quire the  Miranda  "safeguards." 

What  the  Senate  did  was  to  provide,  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  29,  that  in  Federal  cases  the 
trial  judge,  despite  Miranda,  may  consider 
all  of  the  circumstances  stirrotinding  a  con- 
fession and  admit  it  In  evidence  If  he  decides 
It  was  made  voluntarily.  The  hitch  here,  of 
course,  is  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  in  due 
time  m.iy  declare  this  provision  unconstitu- 
tional, even  though  it  may  be  approved  by 
the  House  and  accepted  by  the  President. 

The  other  significant  vote  came  on  a  pro- 
posal to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  juris- 
diction to  review  a  state  court  conviction 
based  on  a  confession  if  the  state's  highest 
court  had  held  the  confession  to  be  volun- 
tary. The  Constitution  clearly  gives  Congress 
the  authority  to  do  this.  But  it  would  be  a 
drastic  remedy  to  invoke,  and  the  proposal 
was  voted  down,  52  to  32.  Michigan's  Senator 
Griifin  undoubtedly  spoke  for  many  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  said:  ".43  much  as  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Supreme  Courts  rulings.  I 
really  hesitate  to  tamper  with  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  between  the  legislature  and 
the  judiciary." 

This  is  about  the  size  of  it.  Title  I  as  finally 
approved  Is  essentially  a  notice  to  the  court 
that  the  Senaie  thinks  it  should  mend  its 
ways,  that  it  should  keep  the  scales  in  better 
balince  as  between  the  rights  of  criminals 
and  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  protected 
from  crime.  If  this  advice  becomes  law  and 
If  the  court  ignores  it,  which  it  is  qiilte  likely 


to  do.  Tuesday's  struggle  In  the  Senate  very 
probably  will  turn  out  to  have  been  only  the 
first  round  In  a  continuing  battle  between 
the  judiciary  and  the  legislature. 


NICHOLAS  S.   CVETAN,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE   I  RETIRED  > 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  tliat  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1052. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  1052) 
for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S.  Cvetan,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  retired,  which  was,  on  page  2. 
luie  8,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  'West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 
MAKES  COLLIER  TROPHY  PRES- 
ENTATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  at  the  Collier  Ti-ophy 
presentation  ceremony  in  Washington 
when  he  presented  the  Collier  Trophy  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Hyland.  vice  pre.sident 
and  general  manager  of  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  I  believe  his  remarks  merit  the  at- 
tention of  every  Senator. 

Tlie  Vice  President  made  the  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive  defense  of  the 
space  program  I  have  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  hear.  In  his  spseech  he  pointed  out 
the  practical,  down-to-earth,  present 
benefits  our  Nation  is  receiving  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  space  effort. 

The  Vice  President  enumerated  many 
technological  breakthroughs  that  have 
been  put  to  practical  use  in  everyday  life 
to  the  benefit  of  American  citizens :  from 
the  walking  chair  for  limbless  and  dis- 
abled persons,  to  the  miriiatuiized  TV 
camera  that  can  be  swallowed  by  patients 
to  help  doctors  diagnose  internal  condi- 
tions; from  the  tiny  electronic  devices 
that  can  be  attached  to  hospital  patients 
to  enable  one  nurse  to  man  a  control 
board  that  monitors  the  condition  of 
more  than  a  hundred  patients,  to  the 
new  paints,  chemicals,  plastics,  metal  al- 
loys, and  other  pioneering  achievements 
that  have  come  to  us  as  the  side  benefits 
of  an  important  national  undertaking. 

The  Vice  President  said : 

Explorers  freqxiently  find  more  than  they 
expect.  The  so-called  side  benefits  are  some- 
times greater  than  the  primary  ones. 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  say: 

Our  space  program  Is  a  splendid  challenge 
and  It  Is  a  noble  mission — one  whose  prac- 
tical benefits  for  today  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  promise  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks were  most  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion and  deserve  a  careful  reading  by 
Senators.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


RrMARKS  BY  ViiT  PrtftrprNT  Hf'FrBT  H    HtTM- 
PHRET    AT    TWE    COI.I.rm    TunPHT    PkESTNTA- 

TTON.  Washtncton.  DC  ,  May  7.   1968 

I  wish  to  first  express  my  warm  greetings 
to  our  good  friend,  Dillon  Ripley,  who  is 
always  so  helpful  and  gracious  and  con.';lder- 
ate  in  these  ceremonies,  and  indeed  to  salute 
the  award  winner  this  year. 

I  see  that  we  are  honored  today  and  privi- 
leged to  have  with  us  a  number  of  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  We  have  Secretary  Smith 
of  our  Department  of  Commerce.  Secretary 
Boyd  of  our  Department  of  Transportation. 
■We  have  my  good  friend.  James  Webb  of 
N.4SA.  We  have  our  good  friend.  Dr.  Welsh  of 
the  Space  Council.  We  have  many  other  Im- 
portant people  who  nre  here. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  once  back 
In  orbit,  so  to  speak,  with  my  space  friends 
I  have  been  in  orbit  In  other  matters  of  late 
It  Is  particularly  pleading  to  pet  into  this 
synchronized  orbit  that  we  have  here.  We 
are  here  today  to  honor  the  winner  of  the 
nation's  oldest  aerospace  award  and  certainly 
one  of  its  most  prestigious,  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  awards  of  any  kind.  I  am  very 
proud,  as  Chairman  of  our  Space  Council  and 
■Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
here  once  again  to  present  the  Robert  J.  Col- 
lier trophy.  This  year  that  trophy  goes  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Hyland,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Huches  Aircraft 
Company  He  represents,  of  course,  the  entire 
team  from  Hughes  Aircraft,  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  and  General  Dynamics,  who 
have  made  .^uch  a  magnificent  success  of 
the  Surveyor  program,  a  program  that  hns 
brought  acclaim  to  all  those  who  nre  re.'^pon- 
slble  for  It  und  that  has  brought  honor  to 
our  nation.  Mr.  Hyland  and  his  colleagues 
did  a  very  remarkable  thing.  They  put  the 
eyes  of  man  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and 
all  Americans,  everyone  of  us,  say  to  them, 
"Well  done!" 

Now,  why  are  Americans  committed  to 
reaching  the  moon  and  beyond?  I  think  this 
Is  a  most  appropriate  question  to  ask  at  this 
time  when  there  are  so  many  discussions  and 
arguments  over  whether  or  njt  we  are  prop- 
erly using  our  resources.  This  is  not  an 
easy  question  l.o  answer.  But.  I  do  think  that 
It  is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  most  careful 
consideration  and  our  most  prudent  judg- 
ment. Why  are  we  committed  to  reaching 
the  moon  and  beyond  when  there  is  so  much 
to  do  right  here  on  earth.  Is  it  to  enhance 
our  national  prestige?  Just  to  make  ourselves 
feel  ?.  little  better?  Is  it  to  satisfy  our  curios- 
ity because  the  moon,  like  Mt.  Everest,  is 
there?  Well,  these  factors  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  that. 
We  rire  a  curious  people,  and  I  hope  we  al- 
ways w.ll  be  filled  with  inquisltiveness  and 
curiosity.  And,  I  hope  that  we  always  have 
a  sense  of  pride,  and  that  we  have  a  love 
of  nation  that  drives  us  to  want  to  have 
national  prestige. 

Also,  I  know  that  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
the  urge  to  be  first  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  magnificent  personal  performances  that 
are  at  the  root  of  our  successes  In  space.  I 
want  to  say  from  this  platform  that  it  Is 
always  good  to  be  first  in  whatever  you  try 
to  do,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  science 
and  technology  and  other  areas  of  human 
performance.  But  as  a  nation,  we  have  de- 
cided to  commit  our  resources  to  venture  Into 
space  for  one  primary  reason.  We  believe 
that  this  mission  to  the  far-out  will  produce 
many  down-to-earth  benefits  for  man,  bene- 
fits for  all  men,  and  benefits  not  only  for 
today  but  benefits  for  the  future.  In  fact,  it 
Is  my  beUef  that  the  nation  that  is  first  in 
science  and  technology  has  a  chance  to  be 
the  first  to  overcome  some  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  that  have  beset  mankind  since 
the  beginning  of  civilization. 

Now  what  are  these  benefits  that  we  talk 
of.  Well,  we  knew  when  we  started  that  the 
moon  mission  would  yield  keys  to  some  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  origin  and  the 
lilstory  of   the   earth,   and   above   all,   about 
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the  rest  of  our  home,  the  solar  system.  And 
let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment  to  say 
that  In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  Is  not 
enough  just  to  know  about  the  earth.  We 
are  just  one  little  member  of  a  big  family  of 
the  solar  system,  and  what  we  are  and  what 
happens  here  Is  In  many  ways  conditioned 
and  even  may  be  predestined  by  what  trans- 
pires In  our  larger  home  called  the  solar 
system.  I  like  to  get  acquainted  with  every- 
thing that  relates  to  my  life.  I  am  a  man  of 
curiosity  and  inqulsitiveness  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  affects  us  and  that  condi- 
tions us.  And  we  also  knew  when  we  sUirted 
this  moon  mission  that  there  would  be  many 
benefits  that  no  one  could  predict.  That's 
what  makes  it  so  exciting.  One  of  history's 
lessons,  the  lessons  of  the  Columbuses  and 
the  Vasco  da  Gamas  and  others,  all  of  the 
great  explorers,  is  this:  Explorers  frequently 
find  more  than  they  expect.  The  so-called 
side  benefiUs  are  sometimes  greater  than  the 
primary  ones. 

The  unknown  potential  of  space  alone 
would  be  enough  to  require  an  investment  of 
energy  and  brain  power  and  funds  Into  Its 
exploration.  I  happen  to  think  that  maybe 
one  of  these  days  we  will  get  civilized  enough 
on  this  earth  to  have  our  contests,  not  on 
the  battlefield,  but  rather  In  the  field  of  ad- 
venture in  space  and  the  exploration  of  the 
universe.  It  might  very  well  be  that  space 
offers  us  the  chance  for  peace. 

We  also  knew  when  we  began  this  preat 
effort  that  the  people  who  don't  explore  today 
find  themselves  without  the  ingredients  of 
progress  for  tomorrow.  Now  let  that  sink  In. 
This  great  economy  of  ours  today  Is  not  the 
product  of  accident.  The  so-called  technologi- 
cal gap.  even  between  ourselves  and  other 
developed  nations,  is  not  Just  good  luck 
on  our  part  or  bad  luck  on  theirs.  The  Invest- 
ment that  this  nation  h.os  made,  both  public 
and  private,  in  men  and  materials  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology,  and  par- 
ticularly In  all  of  the  related  fields  that 
surround  our  space  exploration,  has  con- 
tributed immensely  to  our  technological  and 
BClentlflc  successes.  I  would  hate  to  think 
of  what  would  be  happening  to  our  schools 
of  science,  technology,  and  engineering  were 
It  not  for  these  investments  that  have  been 
made. 

Our  Investment  In  space  exploration  Is  re- 
lated to  our  national  security  and  our  na- 
tional well  being.  It  is  related  to  our  com- 
mon defense  and  our  general  welfare.  It  Is 
related  to  the  subject  of  excellence.  Excel- 
lence In  performance,  excellence  In  education, 
excellence  in  industry,  excellence  In  human 
behavior. 

It  has  begun  to  produce  meaningful  and 
practical  benefits  right  here  on  earth.  Be- 
cause some  men  will  need  to  walk  on  the 
moon  tomorrow,  other  men  nre  able  to  walk 
on  earth  today.  Just  a  week  ago  I  presided 
at  a  meeting  on  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped.  I  wonder  how  many  people  In 
this  room  realize  that  our  work  in  the  field 
of  space  exploration,  science  and  technology 
relating  to  space,  has  made  It  possible  literally 
for  many  who  are  handicapped  phy.sically 
to  live  a  better  life.  For  example,  from  the 
equipment  that  we  have  already  designed 
for  moving  across  the  moon's  surface,  we 
have  developed  a  walking  chair  for  limbless 
and  otherwise  disabled  persons.  There  Is  more 
human  power  ready  to  be  put  to  work,  pro- 
ductive power  ready  to  be  put  to  work 
amongst  our  handicapped  than  anyone  could 
possibly  fathom  or  imagine. 

I  have  a  wide  galaxy  of  interests.  I'm  a 
general  practitioner  of  government.  I  guess 
that's  what  the  founding  fathers  designed 
this  office  for — the  Vice  Presidency.  I  have 
a  great  field  of  interests,  and  that's  why  I 
enjoy  life.  I  eet  a  chance  to  see  you  today 
and  somebody  else  tomorrow,  and  I've  seen 
a  dozen  other  groups  already  today,  filling 
my   life   with    the   experience   of   living. 

Then,  there's  an  adapted  version  of  the 
minlattinzed  television  camera  developed  for 


use  la  space  capsules.  It  can  be  swallowed  by 
patients  to  help  doctors  diagnose  suspected 
ulcers  and  other  physical  disturbances. 
What  a  remarkable  advance!  How  do  you 
judge  what  the  value  of  a  life  Is?  If  that  one 
miniature  television  unit  could  save  a  life, 
who  wants  to  put  a  price  tag  on  It?  Tlie  tiny 
electronic  devices  that  are  attached  to  p.ich 
astronaut  in  llight  in  order  to  measure  his 
blood  pressure.  Ills  metabolism,  his  tempera- 
ture, etc  .  can  do  the  very  same  tiling  for 
patients  in  hospitals  enabling  one  nurse 
manning  a  control  board  continuously  to 
monitor  the  condition  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred patients.  Now  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  if 
we  could  apply  that  one  principle  to  modern 
medicine  and  modem  hospluil  care,  we'll 
save  the  cost  of  the  entire  space  program  be- 
cause the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
is  skyrocketing  In  this  country.  The  need  of 
manpower  in  our  healing  arts  is  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  nation,  and  we  are  now 
beglniUng  to  learn  something  abotit  how  lo 
give  the  best  medical  care  ■without  waste  of 
manpower.  This  will  enable  us  to  have  better 
manpower,  with  better  controls,  and  better 
equipment,  and  better  diagnosis  for  prompt 
treatment.  Much  of  this  has  come  out  of 
our  work  In  space. 

Tliose  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the 
practical  applications  of  space  research  to 
the  very  down-UJ-earth  human  problems  of 
health.  .And  .space  research  has  ^^stly  ex- 
panded our  capabilities  In  navlgatioii,  com- 
munication, and  meteorology,  'you  know.  I 
am  also  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Marine 
Sciences,  commonly  known  as  Oceanography, 
and  I  know  there  is  a  close  interrelationship 
between  oceanograpliy  and  space  research. 
Even  astronauts  become  aquanauts. 

We  are  leaning  so  much  out  of  thesse  re- 
spective disciplines,  or  these  respective  tech- 
nological endeavors.  Space  research  has 
given  us  new  products  and  processes  In  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  photography,  metal- 
lurgy, and  oceanography.  When  I  think  of 
the  earth  resources  satellite  program,  and  I 
put  In  my  plug  for  It  once  again,  with  its 
sensing  devices.  I  realize  that  we  can  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  crops  by 
detecting  di-seases  in  plants.  Then  I  think 
of  w  hat  we  will  be  able  to  do  to  detect  under- 
ground supplies  of  water  and  recall  that 
only  recently  how  from  a  high  flying  air- 
plane n  gold  mine  was  discovered.  We  have 
Just  begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

The  only  regret  I  have  In  life  is  that  I  may 
not  live  to  the  year  2000.  I'm  planning  on  It. 
but  I'm  not  sure.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  things  are  going  to  happen  that  will 
make  everything  up  to  now  just  look  like 
It  was  barely  a  beginrUng. 

In  the  space  program,  we  have  developed 
all  kinds  of  things  that  are  even  more  down- 
to-earth.  'We  have  even  developed  new  paints 
and  coverings  and  new  smoking  pipes.  We 
have  developed  new  chemicals,  and  new 
plastics,  and  new  metal  alloys,  and  many 
new  products  and  applications  In  the  field 
of  electronics.  Think  of  what  has  happened 
In  miniaturization  alone  and  in  the  com- 
puter Industry  alone.  It's  really  fantastic. 

I  make  this  case  today  because  there  are 
those  who  say  that  we  are  wasting  our 
money  in  the  space  program.  I  want  to  say 
that  our  space  program  Is  one  of  the  wisest 
Investments  this  country  has  ever  made.  I 
might  add  that  the  techniques  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  are  exactly  the  techniques  that 
we  lire  going  to  need  to  clean  up  our  cities.  I 
refer  to  the  management  techniques  that 
are  involved,  the  coordination  of  govern- 
ment, business,  the  scientist,  and  the  engi- 
neer. We  are  not  going  to  make  these  cities 
over  jubi  by  a  speech,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  do  It  elUier  just  because  somebody  wants 
to  put  a  hundred  billion  dollars  Into  it.  It 
takes  more  t'nan  money  to  do  anything.  It 
requires  knowledge,  planning.  It  requires 
the  technology,  the  ability,  to  get  things 
done. 

There  Is  no  checkbook  answer  to  the  prob- 


lems of  America.  There  are  some  human 
answers,  and  the  systems  analysis  approach 
that  we've  used  In  our  space  and  aeronau- 
tics programs  In  Defense.  In  NASA,  and  other 
agencies.  This  Is  the  approach  that  the  mod- 
ern city  of  America  Is  going  to  need  If  It  Is 
going  to  become  a  livable,  sotial  institution. 
So  maybe  we've  been  pioneering  in  space 
only  to  save  ourselves  on  earth  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  maybe  the  nation  that  puts  a  man 
on  the  moon  Is  the  nation  that  will  put  man 
on  his  leet  first  right  here  on  earth.  I  think 
so 

Well.  Mr  Hyland.  you  see  you  get  an  extra 
.-speech  out  of  me  when  you  come  here.  1  use 
these  occasions  lo  expound  my  philosophy 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  In  this 
country,  and  this  i.sn't  anything  new  It  has 
gone  on  for  years  and  folks  have  been  very 
tolerant,  very  understanding.  I  don't  know 
whether  they've  enjoyetl  It,  but  they've  bct-n 
tolerant. 

Well,  we  might  have  made  some  of  ihe.-.e 
advances  that  I  have  talked  about  without 
ever  landing  a  Surveyor  on  the  moon  or  with- 
out ever  probing  out  In  space  We  might 
have  and  we  might  not  have  At  least  there 
are  some  people  that  say  we  would — if  we 
had  thought  to  try—  but  we  didn't  try  until 
we  got  going  on  this  ^reat  adventure  into 
the  unknown.  Much  of  the  progress  conies 
unforeseen,  and  its  achievement  deptndb 
heavily  on  the  broader  olijectives  a  nullon 
.sets  lor  itself.  I  think  a  certain  extrav.i- 
pance  of  objectives — a  will  to  push  back  the 
Irontiers  of  the  unknown— is  the  test  of  a 
Iree  and  vital  society  It's  the  test  of  a  nation 
that  intends  to  meet  the  challenges  of  to- 
morrow with  a  running  start  And  believe 
lue.  you  need  a  running  start  these  days 

And  so,  as  a  proud  American,  and  believe 
me.  I  am  proud  to  Ije  an  American,  I  com- 
mend you,  Mr.  Hyland,  and  I  thank  you  iind 
all  of  your  associates,  and  I  salute  you  and 
the  members  of  your  exceptionally  compe- 
tent and  fine  team. 

Our  space  program  is  a  splendid  challenge 
and  It  IS  a  noble  mission — one  whose  prac- 
tical benefits  for  today  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  promise  of  tomorrow.  So  I  urge  every 
American  to  support  the  future  development 
of  our  space  program.  Don't  come  in  second 
lu  a  two-man  race,  because  you  are  last. 
Never  forget  it  if  you  arc  in  my  business, 
you'll  understand  what  that  means  Support 
this  effort.  And  I.  for  one,  unhestltatingly. 
openly,  am  proud  to  do  so  and  I  shall  do  it 
with  pride  and  with  vigor,  and  I  intend  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  accomplishment  ol 
space  now  and  tomorrow.  The  accomplish- 
ments in  outerspace  for  men  here  on  earth. 
I  think  that  they  are  related.  The  heavens 
are  made  for  man,  just  as  surely  as  the 
earth  Is,  and  if  a  man  Is  going  to  have  his 
feet  on  solid  ground,  he  has  to  have  his 
vision,  his  eyes  on  a  higher  vision  in  space 
and  Indeed  even  into  eternity. 

Mr.  Hyland  and  yotir  :\ssociates:  my  con- 
gratulations to  yo' 


LAW  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
A.LF   M.   LANTKDN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  Sun- 
day, April  28,  1968,  the  Honorable  Alf  M. 
Landon  delivered  the  Law  Day  address 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

In  addition  to  discussiiig  the  part  that 
law  plays  in  American  society,  he  dealt 
with  \arious  public  issues  which  as  he 
stated  "require  deep  and  thorough  con- 
sideration from  the  background  of  the 
principles  of  juri.sprudcnce  and  govern- 
ment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
same  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
commend  this  addre.ss  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Law  Day  at  Fort  Riley 
I  By  Alf  M.  Landon) 

I  urn  going  to  dlscus8  some  public  Issues 
thflt  require  deep  and  thorough  considera- 
tion from  the  background  of  the  principles 
of  Jurisprudence  and  government. 

I  have  had  the  experience  of  participating 
in  momentous  changes  in  our  judicl;il  proc- 
esses and  political  policies  that  are  still 
grinding  on. 

When  I  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  Law  School  in  1908  and  was  atUnltted 
to  the  Bar  of  Kansas,  the  question  that  was 
agitating  law  school  faculties  wa.s  the  change 
that  a  few  were  making  from  b.-i.'ir  elements 
on  the  old  English  Common  Law  to  Statu- 
tory Law, 

Because  of  the  oil  and  gas  development 
that  st-»rted  in  southeastern  Kansas  in  1902. 
the  Montgomery  County  Bar  grew  In  size 
and  was  recogn!,:ed  as  one  of  the  strongest 
bars  in  Kansas 

The  chain  of  title  to  scrub-oak  land  that 
was  worth  only  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  an 
acre  had  not  been  too  carefully  followed. 
Frequently  in  the  early  days  in  Kansas,  sales 
had  been  made  and  estates  settled  without 
advice  of  legal  counsel.  When  that  lnud — ■ 
because  of  "the  oil  and  gas  development — 
Jumped  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars 
an  acre,  there  was  a  heavy  volume  of  quiet 
title  legal  actions. 

In  1908,  as  I  recall,  there  were  only  four 
members  of  the  Mont^gomery  Bar  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so  Uiat  were  graduates  of  a  law 
school. 

Prior  to  that  time,  most  of  the  practice 
of  Law  had  been  before  juries.  The  attor- 
neys in  that  day  had  great  histrionic  abili- 
ties. There  were  only  a  few  sizeable  estates 
in  Kansas  in  those  years  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  be  concerned  about  probate 
proceedings.  Railroads  and  banks  were  tlie 
principal  corporate  practice.  Public  utilities 
were  only  in  their  infancy — even  in  the  East. 

Probably  ninety-odd  percent  of  the  prac- 
ticing attorneys'  education  had  been  reading 
law — as  it  was  called  In  some  older  attorneys' 
offices.  That  consisted  principally  of  reading 
and  studying  Common  Law.  The  sjreat  text 
book  in  every  attorney's  office  in  those  days 
was  ■Blackstone's  Conunentarles  on  Eng- 
land's Common  Law.  '  Even  equity  was  still 
somewhat  undeveloped  and  little  under- 
stood. The  general  thinking  of  my  1908  law 
school  class  was  that  more  time  and  study 
should  be  sjjent  on  Common  Law  than  on 
Equity. 

One  thousand  sets  of  the  English  edition 
had  reached  the  American  colonies  by  1771. 
By  1776,  Edmund  Biu"ke  said  nearly  as  many 
copies  of  Blackstone's  Conrunentaries  had 
been  printed  In  America  as  in  England.  The 
second  and  last  edition  revised  and  corrected 
was  printed  in  1828. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  change  deejx-rooted 
traditions — principles — and  their  correlary 
habits  of  life. 

Part  of  our  racial  difficulty  in  adjustment 
today  to  a  great  industrial  nation  goes  back 
to  the  old  Common  Law  principles  that  were 
the  established  Judicial  rule  of  law  in  the 
United  States  of  America  untu  ;is  late  as  the 
turning  point  in  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1910.  Under  the  principles  of  the 
Common  Law.  the  slave  did  not  have  a  soiU — 
reg.irdless  of  his  color.  Property  rights  had 
priority  to  human  rights.  Hence,  our  legal 
and  realistic  adjustment  to  oppressive  laws 
does  not  start  with  the  new  relations  estab- 
lished by  Abraham  Lincoln's  proclamation 
abolishing  slavery  in  America.  It  starts  only 
some  fifty  years  ago — complicated  with  a  lot 
of  other  factors. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  .111  courts  of  lesser  Jurisdiction  had  held 
under  the  old  Common  Law  decisions  all 
statutory  law  to  be  unconstitutional  that 
regulated  the  working  conditions  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  industry. 

In  1910,  the  late  Mr  Justice  Brandeis — 
then   a   New   York   attorney — argued   before 


the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  women  and  children  legislation 
and  won  it  on  the  theory  of  his  construction 
of  the  Common  Law  that  it  changed  over  the 
hundreds  of  years  of  its  existence  to  meet 
chinging  conditions. 

I  quote  from  the  late  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  F  .stone— then  on  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia University — in  his  introduction  in 
1921  to  Professor  Frederick  C.  Hicks'.  "Men 
and  Books  F.imous  in   the  I,aw": 

"For  nearly  a  generation  now.  law  study 
in  all  the  iniportaiit  centers  of  legal  learning 
has  been  dominated  by  the  scientific  spirit 
which  rojf  rts  the  dogmatic  statement  of  legal 
doctrine  and  demand-^  that  every  legal  princi- 
ple be  tr.Tced  to  its  original  source  in  Judicial 
precedent,  and  be  rc-eximined  in  the  light  of 
its  relation  to  social  utility  The  new  order 
began  with  the  insistence  upon  the  study  of 
precedent  ;is  :he  original  and  practically  the 
only  source  of  legal  knowledge:  but  it  did  not 
stop  there,  in  our  own  time  there  lias  been 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prece- 
dents cannot  be  Justly  valued  and  intelligent- 
ly applied  without  some  adequate  imder- 
st.mding  of  the  social  and  economical  condi- 
tions out  of  which  they  spr.ing  and  to  which 
in  our  own  day  they  must  be  applied:  and 
of  late  there  lias  been  a  marked  tendency 
toward  a  more  searching  analysis  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  on  the  basis  of  which 
our  legal  structtire  is  reared,  and  gre.iter 
emphasis  upon  a  more  precise  and  exact  use 
of  legal  terminology.  These  are  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  scientific  spirit  which  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  is  giving  us  more 
exact  knowledge  and  increased  capacity  for 
its  utilization. " 

That  great  landmark  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oregon — sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — resulted 
in  a  monumental  change  in  American  legisla- 
tion that  paved  the  way  for  America  to  put 
human  rights  above  property  rights.  Labor 
was  successful — after  long  and  bitter  years  of 
fighting — in  getting  legislation  limiting  hours 
and  protection  from  the  barbarous  theory 
that  a  man  accepted  the  hasnrds  of  his  em- 
ployment without  any  redress  whatsoever  on 
his  employer — who  seldom  spent  any  money 
to  eliminate  those  hazards. 

Only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the  dramatic 
fight  in  the  Congress  forging  new  legislation 
to  fit  existing  life  was  to  limit  time  on  the 
job  to  18  hours  for  railroad  train  crews.  To- 
day— fifty  years  later — it  is  civil  rights  and 
open  housing. 

The  Common  Law  prevailed  in  all  American 
states  except  Louisiana,  which  inherited  the 
Roman  Law  through  the  time  it  was  a  colony 
of  Prance, 

That  brings  me  to  the  inherited  roots  of 
our  present  racial  troubles  that  were  a  part 
of  our  judicial  system. 

The  Common  Law  prevailed  not  only  In 
England.  Through  the  English  influence.  It 
was  the  base  of  the  development  of  law  and 
order  against  the  feudal  system  throughout 
northern  Europe — the  Swedish  and  Danish 
coimtries. 

The  Roman  Law  prevailed  in  Italy — 
France — Spain  and  Portugal — and  through 
those  countries  was  Ihe  base  of  jurisprudence 
in  their  colonies  to  the  south  of  America  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  adopted  the 
Napoleonic  Code,  which,  of  course,  stemmed 
from  Roman  Law. 

The  basic  diflerence  between  the  Roman 
Law  or  civil  code  and  the  Common  Law  was 
that  the  Roman  Law  recognized  the  slave — 
regardless  of  race — as  a  human  being  who 
had  rights  of  redress  against  his  master: 
whereas  the  Common  Law  regarded  the  slave 
a  merely  chattel  property  of  his  master. 

The  Roman  Law  prevails  in  the  great  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us,  whereas  we  were 
the  inheritors  of  the  Common  Law.  There 
are  no  civil  disorders  In  the  Latin  American 
countries  based  on  racial  tensions. 

As  tragic  .-is  our  too  frequent  city  wars  are 
In  recent  years  is  the  more  widespread  and 
consistent  breakdown  of  order  that  makes 


our  city  streets  unsafe  regardless  of   their 
locraion  or  of  city  riots. 

Academic  freedom  does  not  mean  academic 
license  for  either  faculty  or  students.  The 
same  must  and  does  apply  alike  to  the  college 
campus  and  to  the  city  streets.  All  this  dis- 
obedience to  clvU  laws  and  order  started  first 
on  college  campuses  under  weak  school  ad- 
ministrations who  could  not  tell  the  basic 
difference  between  maintaining  the  right  to 
dt.ssent  and  decent  respect  for  the  right  of 
others  in   public  language   and   conduct. 

Also,  the  question  can  be  legitimately 
asked  whether  these  university  faculties  had 
the  right  relationship  and  understanding  of 
the  students  of  today.  It  is  being  said  by  edu- 
cators of  these  few  schools  where  the  stu- 
dents temporarily  got  the  upper  hand  of 
their  teachers  that  less  than  one  percent 
were  involved. 

That,  ot  course,  spread  to  our  city  streets— 
apparently  involving  only  a  small  percentage 
to  start  with.  This  is  the  old  example  of  how 
one  step  always  leads  to  another.  Both  are 
a  national  disgrace.  Neither  has  the  slightest 
bearing  on  maintaining  the  precious  right  of 
free  speech  and  dissent.  In  fact,  such  vio- 
lence imperils  the  broader  and  more  basic 
ri.ehts  of  all  free  peoples. 

This  is  a  day  of  new  reckoning — not  only 
in  America,  but  in  the  world  at  large.  Not 
only  in  Communist  countries  That  is  the 
case  in  non-Communi.=t  countries  as  well. 

No  event  this  year  is  being  watched  more 
closely  or  more  anxiously  than  American  po- 
litical elections  and  their  corollary  economic 
and  military  implications.  Trade  and  politi- 
cal relations  all  over  the  world  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  change  that  will  take  place  in 
our  national  administration.  Regardless  of 
the  result  of  the  national  election — what 
basic  changes  will  a  new  president  make  in 
our  monetary  policies — in  tariff  legislation — 
and  administrative  decisions  broadening  or 
restricting  international  commerce — labor 
policies — civil  disorders  and  International 
relations  and  foreign  policies? 

All  these  major  questions  are  being  con- 
sidered and  discussed  against  the  back- 
ground of  civil  riots — terrible  violence  and 
fires — pictures  of  the  roaring  flames  and 
smoke  engulfing  so  many  of  our  big  cities — 
of  armed  troops  guarding  our  capltol  in 
Washington — and  patrolling  the  streets  of 
many  cities. 

The  world  is  watching  the  Internal  affairs 
of  its  richest  and  most  powerful  country 
with  intense  concern  and  attention.  There- 
fore, the  damage  covers  much  more  than  the 
tragic  loss  of  lives  and  destruction  of  private 
property. 

All  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  month — 
including  pressure  on  the  American  dollar — 
has  inevitably  strengthened  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  some  that  the  American  govern- 
ment must  be  pretty  shaky.  The  old  Russian 
Oommunist  cry  of  thirty  years  ago  of  "dec- 
adent capitalism"  is  starting  up  again  in 
China. 

If  North  Vietnam's  move  toward  negotia- 
tions is  in  the  same  good  faith  as  the  United 
States',  then  there  is  hope  for  that  war  to 
end. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  a  peace  settle- 
ment. The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  good 
start.  By  that.  I  mean  a  viable  and  effective 
cease-fire  such  as  we  did  not  have  during 
the  Korean  peace  negotiations.  I  mean  by 
that  a  cease  action  of  military  activities  un- 
der an  armed  truce  while  the  negotiations 
conditions  for  future  peace  are  being  ar- 
ranged is  the  prime  requirement  for  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  at  the  negotiating  table. 

As  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  Impera- 
tor  wants  to  lend  the  destruction  of  his 
country  in  the  Chinese  interest — and  con- 
tinues to  contribute  the  lives  and  property 
of  his  own  people  to  a  foreign  ideology — 
instead  of  negotiating  in  the  interest  of  the 
North  Vietnamese — North  Vietnam  will  con- 
tinue in  a  bind — dependent  for  its  existence 
on  military  supplies  from  China  and  Russia, 
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Two   years  ago,   I  said  that   the   key   to  the 
■Vietnam  war  was  in  Moscow— not  Hanoi. 

All  governments  in  the  world  are  watch- 
ing the  preliminary  negotiations  that  are 
taking  place  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  Some  fear  the 
American  pieople  are  Jittery — some  anxious — 
some  hopeful — some  skeptical. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Imperator  Is  not  fooled  by  this  world 
curiosity  Into  thinking  he  can  dictate  terms 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  fundamen- 
tally he  is  negotiating  from  weakness — not 
strength.  While  he  may  think  he  has  an  ad- 
vantage In  that  Americans  are  tired  of  the 
way  this  Vietnam  welt  has  gone — that  docs 
not   mean   they  are  willing   to  capitulate. 

It  also  means  that  America  is  going  to 
have  to  make  concessions  if  any  settlement  Is 
reached. 

The  conclusion  to  this  negotiation  may  be 
Eome  months  off.  It  is  always  easier  and 
quicker  to  get  into  war  than  It  is  to  get  out. 
The  aftermath  of  World  War  Two  means 
that  we  still  have  two  hundred  thousand 
troops  in  Europe.  The  so-called  peace  in 
Korea  is  only  an  armed  truce  where  we  have 
a  military  force  of  some  fifty-thousand — 
with  almost  dally  skirmishes  and  casualties 
along  the  cease-fire  boundary.  We  must  do 
better  this  time. 

The  key  question  central  to  any  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  the  role  of  the  Viet 
Cong  in  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
All  aspirants  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  this  election 
year  have  a  clear  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  miike  their  position  known 
on  this  key  question. 

So  far — only  two  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency iiave  declared  their  position — Sena- 
tors kermedy  and  McCarthy.  They  advocate 
recognition  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
over  the  flat  opposition  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  Richard  Nixon  have  made  state- 
ments in  the  past  opposing  any  recognition 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  They  have  recently  re- 
mained  silent  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that  such  a 
crucial  question  should  not  be  discussed  by 
the  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  is  a  tune  for  discussion.  This  is  not 
a  time  for  sUence.  Tlie  admitted  delicacy  of 
the  timing  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  with 
the  Nortli  Vietnamese  should  not  preclude 
public  discussion  of  this  key  paramount  is- 
sue of  equal  concern  to  all  governments  in 
this  divided  world. 

There  is  another  rule  of  law — as  it  were — 
also  in  international  monetary  systems. 
Sometimes  that  becomes  a  question  of  statu- 
tory law — as  the  gold  and,  or  silver  issue  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  Inciden- 
tally, I  have  always  thought  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan  made  the  greatest  single- 
handed  presidential  campaign  that  I  can  re- 
call in  our  country's  history. 

Of  course,  today  statutory  tariff  legisla- 
tion affects  not  only  America's  monetary 
system.  In  this  day  and  time — with  the  posi- 
tion that  America  now  occupies  in  the  world 
market — tariff  legislation  by  the  American 
Congress  affects  the  monetary  system  of  ev- 
ery country  in  the  world. 

Whether  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1929  was  a  prime  factor  in  causing  the 
worldwide  financial  collapse  that  started 
that  year  or  not — it  was  certainly  a  contrib- 
uting factor.  The  entire  Kansas  Congression- 
al delegation — with  the  exception  of  William 
Lambertson — representing  the  then  Second 
District — voted  for  this  tariff  bill.  As  Re- 
publican State  Chairman,  I  wired  Congress- 
man Lambertson  my  congratulations  for 
vot.ng  no. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  pending  con- 
gressional legislation  returning  to  the  old 
high  protection  principles  by  and  through 
limiting  quotas  on  the  imports  of  oil — tex- 
tiles— cattle — steel  and  other  trade  items. 


President  Johnson  is  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  So  am  I. 

The  question  I  think  can  be  raised  with 
some  validity  is — how  much  the  threat  of 
America's  possible  return  to  the  old  princi- 
ple of  high  protective  tiirlff  law  had  on 
precipitating  the  run  on  the  American  dol- 
lar— i>erhaps  even  the  weakness  of  the  Brit- 
ish pound  that  came  to  a  head  in  recent 
weeks. 

America  is  facing  the  greatest  financial 
disaster  since  1931 — as  Chairman  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  said  a  week  ago.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  now  carrying  a  huge  astronomi- 
cal deficit  in  our  national  fiscal  policies  that 
we  did  not  have  In  1931. 

Another  law — at  least  of  human  nature — 
of  sufficient  import  to  be  termed  somewhat 
of  that  Importance — is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  military  nind  and  the  civilian 
mind — particularly  the  politician. 

An  understanding  of  both  by  each  other 
is  always  of  the  greatest  Importance — for 
one  supplements  the  other.  Tcx)  many  times 
In  our  history,  everyone  has  suffered  for  that 
lack  of  understanding. 

What  seems  to  be  expediency  to  the  miU- 
tiry  mind  is  natural  to  the  politicnl  mind 
of  any  government  at  any  time  in  history. 
Hltchner  describes  it  in  his  "Modern  Gov- 
ernment" as  the  "flair  for  the  possible  and 
the  appropriate." 

When  the  fate  of  a  country  may  be  at 
s-take,  both  should  be  thinking  more  of  the 
long  range  consequences.  Timing  is  Just  as 
important  on  the  political  field — or  ex- 
pediency, if  you  please — as  timing  on  a  bat- 
tlefield. 

Visiting  with  Douglas  Freeman,  the  emi- 
nent military  historian — when  he  was  lec- 
turing at  Fort  Leavenworth — I  asked  if  Jo- 
seph Johnston  was  not  a  better  general  than 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Mr.  Freeman  replied,  "Yes — 
but  he  could  not  get  along  with  Jefferson 
Davis.  General  Lee  could — better  than  any 
of  the  others.  Mr.  Davl.s— with  his  military 
experience  background — was  a  difficult  man 
for  all  his  generals  to  get  along  with." 

As  far  as  military  matters  go.  I  am  def- 
initely opposed  to  any  reduction  In  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  If  anything,  that 
should  be  increased. 

Some  15  years  ago,  I  said  sooner  or  later 
some  country  would  develop  a  permanent 
space  platform  for  occupation.  The  first 
country  that  did  that  would  dominate  the 
world. 

I  believe  the  project  of  landing  on  the 
moon  is  of  importance  in  developing  inter- 
planetary space  exploration.  Of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  corollary  of  space  develop- 
ment on  medicine — on  weather — and  many 
other  scientific  values  in  dally  life. 

Ttie  midwest  has  seventy-five  percent  of 
all  the  tornadoes  in  the  world.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
developed  new  weather  satellites  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  weather  here  In  the  midwest. 

Hence,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  affects  all  phases  of  future 
life  on  this  earth  far  beyond  the  military 
and  scientific  factors  involved. 

The  world  was  once  faced  with  a  similar 
problem  with  regard  to  the  open  sea.  Some 
stability  was  established  by  International 
Law  pertaining  to  International  Waters  and 
off-shore  territorial  boundaries  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  Just  this  week  there  was  an 
announcement  of  a  workable  agreement  with 
Russia  covering  astronauts  in  space. 

I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  my  talk  at  "A 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy"  Meeting  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  May,  1960: 

"In  a  nutshell — it  Is  well  known  that  radi- 
ation can  cause  marked  physical  deforma- 
tion or  sterility.  No  living  scientist  knows 
the  exact  amount  of  radiation  mankind  can 
stand — and,  what's  more,  it  will  take  more 
than  one  generation  to  find  out.  Then  it  will 
be  too  late. 

"However,  in  that  race— America — for  its 
own  survival   and   that  of  the   free  world  — 


must  not  be  second.  As  long  ns  that  race 
continues,  it  means  unlimited  atomic  testa. 
And  that,  in  turn,  means  unlimited  horrors 
for  future  generations — come  peace  or  war." 
A  few  days  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Physics  Society,  Professor 
William  C.  Davidson  of  Haverford  College, 
was  reported  to  have  siUd  that  today's  leaders 
in  physlc-s  would  refuse  to  serve  ^uch  an 
effort  as  the  Manhattan  project  which  pro- 
duced the  atomic  Iximb  in  World  War  II  "as 
long,"  said  Davidson,  "as  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  going."  Profe.ssor  Davidson  and  others  like 
him  are  trying  to  get  universities  and  pro- 
fe.ssional  associations  Kuch  ;is  the  American 
Physics  Society  and  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  to  ban  military  research. 

I  do  not  object  to  an  Individual  scientist 
or  professor  exercising  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship by  oppo.-iing  the  war.  But  I  do  object  to 
professional  associations  and  universities — 
apart  from  their  members  acting  independ- 
ently—taking an  official  position  against  the 
war  and  binding  the  behavior  of  their  mem- 
bers accordingly.  This  Is  the  opposite  of 
freedom, 

A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion headed  by  Mr.  Justice  Reardon  of  the 
Ma.ssachus*tts  Supreme  Court  h.ia  recom- 
mended legislation  restricting  the  right  of  a 
free  press  to  publish  news  of  court  proceed- 
ings that  could  Influence  the  jury. 

Both  a  free  press  and  a  free  judicial  sys- 
tem are  inherent  to  democratic  processes  I 
do  not  believe  the  problem  takes  any  new 
legislation  or  :iny  judicial  rulings  bordering 
on  suppressing  the  news. 

As  far  as  the  press  in  concerned,  it  calls 
for  good  straight  objective  reporting  of  news- 
worthy events.  For  sure,  neither  television 
nor  radio  can  be  present  in  any  way  in  any 
judicial  proceedings. 

WTien  an  attorney  steps  oxit  of  the  ethics 
of  his  profession  by  trying  his  case  In  the 
news  media  instead  of  the  court — the  bar 
association  and  the  court  are  responsible  for 
his  future  conduct. 

A  more  fundamental  question  as  to  the 
competence  of  trial  judges  and  court  officers 
Is  being  raised.  Unquestionably,  there  are 
big  cities  where  laws  are  not  administered 
In  a  uniform  way,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true  the  country  over  outside  of  these  big 
cities  ruled  by  political  bosses. 

To  return  to  the  Immutable  law  of  a  na- 
tion's survival— national  unity — there  Is 
something  radically  WTong  when  the  stock 
market  hits  a  new  high  and  civil  order  on 
the  streets  hits  a  new  low 

We  need  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  Ideals, 
by  and  large,  which  have  lighted  the  way 
for  our  nation  from  its  very  beginning.  We— 
the  legal  profession — the  military— and  plain 
people  like  myself — are  so  tied  down  with  our 
day-to-day  problems  that  we  need  to  be 
rerninded  constantly  of  our  b.islc  national 
philosophy  which  fits  realistically  the  deci- 
sions that  confront  us. 

Ours  is  a  country  of  tremendous  differ- 
ences— and  resources  Also  a  nation  of  great 
contrast.  We  have  a  varied  and  heterogeneous 
people  of  every  racial  stock  in  the  world 
America  Is  truly  the  great  'Melting  Pot  " 

America's  people  are  of  the  most  varied 
religiously— with  over  280  religions  and  sects. 
There  are  vast  differences  from  place  to  place 
between  our  towns,  cities,  local  povernmen^s, 
In  the  distribution  of  industries,  soil, 
minerals,  water  resources  and  climate.  Hence, 
there  are  great  differences  In  the  way  people 
live  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Taken  at  large,  the  United  States  is  a 
country  and  people  of  tremendous  energy — 
and  diverse  characteristics — of  rich  re- 
sources— of  great  power  and  productivity — a 
very  wealthy  nation — but  with  festering 
pockets  of  poverty — especially  in  our  cities. 

These  diverse  characteristics  impose  on 
each  American  certain  special  responsibilities. 
Despite  this  diversity,  one  thing  that  unites 
all  Americans  is  their  remarkably  high  level 
of   aspiration — their   characteristic   compas- 
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sion  for  ail  mankind — their  energy  and  drive 
In  support  of  that. 

Precisely  because  we  are  a  very  diverse 
country — that  we  are  so  different  from  one 
another  In  religion,  national  origin,  complex- 
ic.ii.  and  so  forth — our  great  problem  as  a 
f .  uiitry  has  been,  and  still  Is.  to  achieve  and 
maintain  one  nation — to  maintain  all  our 
diversity  but  yet  to  achieve  and  preserve  that 
essential  unity  of  one  nation  and  one  people. 

To  achieve  and  preserve  such  essential 
unity.  U  is  necessary  for  us  to  live  up  to  those 
fundamental  Ideals  and  principles  that  dis- 
tinguish our  nation  as  a  land  of  equality  and 
freedom. 

Our  national  commitment  to  equality  as 
an  ideal  is  best  expressed  In  the  first  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — "AH 
men  are  created  equal  .  .  "  These  words  really 
mean  that  every  person  should  be  equal  to 
everj-  other  person  before  the  law  Equality 
means  that  our  laws  should  be  administered 
in  a  uniform  way  so  as  not  to  favor  some  or 
disfavor  others  They  also  mean  an  equality 
born  of  a  fundamental  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  worth  Only  through  this  kind  of 
equality  caai  we  transcend  our  differences  to 
achieve  unlt^  as  one  nation  and  one  people. 

.'Vnd  so  one  major  responsibility  of  an 
.American  is  to  treat  fellow  Americans 
equally— that  is.  to  be  fair  and  Just  with- 
out discrimination  or  favor.  Only  by  such 
equality  may  our  diverse  people  achieve  a 
harmonious  and  unified  nation. 

Such  equality  Is  not  the  same  as  conform- 
ity— where  everyone  acts  or  behaves  alike. 
Our  children  do  not  go  to  school  in  order 
for  them  to  learn  to  think  alike  We  educate 
our  children  so  that  each  can  realize  his 
fullest  potential  aa  an  Individual.  In  this 
sense,  education  is  a  search  for  Identity 
as  an  individual. 

Our  schools,  teachers,  books  and  subjects 
all  share  the  b;isic  purpose  of  helping  each 
child  to  develop  as  a  creative  and  produc- 
tive person — one  who  has  his  own  intrinsic 
worth  and  individual  dignity.  This  Is  the 
exact  opposite  of  conforming. 

If  every  American  is  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  as  an  individual,  he  must 
have  the  necessary  rights — the  freedom — to 
develop  his  abilities  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  founders  of  our  nation  clearly  realized 
this.  That  is  what  they  meant  in  their  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  "inalienable 
rights  '  that  all  men  should  have — the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  reality,  they  proclaimed  that  man  mvist 
have  the  basic  rights  to  live  his  life  in  such  a 
free  way  as  to  pursue  happiness  in  America. 
And  these  rights  are  inalienable — that  is.  our 
government  cannot  take  these  rights  away  or 
decrease  them.  Indeed,  our  government  must 
protect  these  rights,  the  Declaration  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declared.  This  Is  what  the 
United  States  of  America  is  all  about. 

But.  as  individual  Americans,  we  cannot 
pursue  our  own  individual  happiness  nor 
our  quest  to  be  different  without  having  the 
additional  rights  to  express  ourselves  as  In- 
dividuals. The  tramers  of  our  Constitution 
understood  this.  That  is  why  they  gviaran- 
teed  in  the  very  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  the  freedom  of  speech,  the 
freedom  of  press,  the  freedom  of  religion, 
the  freedom  of  peaceable  assembly,  and  the 
right  of  petition.  These  First  Amendment 
rights  are  known  collectively  as  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and,  of  all  the  rights  Ameri- 
cans have,  these  are  the  most  fundamental, 
the  most  ln:iportant  and  the  most  protected. 

Individual  growth  or  development  requires 
the  use  of  these  freedoms — these  basic 
liberties.  They  permit  each  American  to  be 
diiTerent.  They  permit  us  to  dissent — to  be 
critical  of  our  government — to  enrich  the  life 
of  the  individual — to  cultivate  the  free  and 
inquiring  mind — to  bring  reason,  justice  and 
humanity  Into  the  relations  of  men  and 
nations. 

"Ethnic  disputes  have  cluttered  up  the 
minds    and    handicapped    the    orderly    and 


peaceful  progress  of  mankind  to  establish  a 
mutuality  of  Interests  instead  of  antagonism 
since  memory  of  man  runs  not  to  the  con- 
trary. They  still  do  today  In  many  countries. 
Recognition  of  ages-old  ethnic  pressure  is 
the  first  great  step  in  resolving  the  problem 
of  national  unity. 

We  still  do  not  have  a  rigid  social  structure 
compared  to  other  countries-  that  limits  cir- 
culation from  bottom  to  top  that  is  the 
essential  of  any  government's  enduring 
stability.  Neither  do  we  have  the  heavy  hand 
of  political  control  over  our  schooling  that 
exists  m  the  Communist  countries. 

All  Americans  have  the  responsibility  to 
keep  our  country  that  way — responsibilities 
accorded  to  any  citizen  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic — with  its  unique  combination 
of  capitalism  and  social  responsibility  that 
clearly  points  to  a  greater  measure  of  hap- 
piness for  all  Its  citizens  of  any  country  Jn 
the  world 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENTS  POSITION  ON  THE 
PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 


With  entire  propriety  and  a  good  chance 
of  success,  Johnson  is  seeking  a  settlement 
that  will  keep  South  Vietnam  free  and  en- 
able the  U.S.  to  pursue  a  constructive  role  in 
Asia's  future.  More  power  to  him. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  excellent 
editorial  published  in  Life  magazine  that 
analyzes  the  positions  of  both  sides  in 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

U.S.  objectives,  the  magazine  finds,  are 
based  on  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  determine  their  own  future  and  to 
"maintain  the  basis  for  a  strong  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  tlie  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  Asia." 

Militarily,  the  Life  editors  find: 

Our  side  is  In  an  improving  position  and 
theirs  is  not. 

But  Life  warns: 

There  is  no  reason  for  our  domestic  super- 
doves  to  indulge  in  what  George  Ball  calls 
their  "stupid"  and  "sanctimonious  "  denun- 
ciations of  American  firmness — especially 
when  they  are  so  silent  on  the  subject  of 
North  Vietnam's  increased  out-bursts  of  po- 
litically motivated  terror. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  editorial  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THE  Fighting  Affects  the  T.^lkinc 

One  of  the  closest  followers  of  the  "offlcial 
conversations"  on  Vietnam  in  Paris  Is.  of 
covirse.  President  Johnson,  who  will  continue 
to  make  the  important  decisions  himself. 
The  ta;k  may  preoccupy  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  term  and  become  his  final  contribution 
to  U.S.  history.  He  would  naturally  like  to 
achieve  a  cease-ftre  before  he  leaves  office: 
but  he  has  tirmly  rejected  any  "fake  solu- 
tion" to  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  will  not, 
we  belie\c.  let  the  calendar  tempt  him  into 
one.  He  can  best  serve  his  purpose  by  keep- 
ing his  eye.  and  .Averell  Harriman's,  fixed 
on  the  two  minimum  goals  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  Johnson  himself  has 
long  espoused. 

One  of  these  goals,  reiterated  by  Harriman 
in  his  opening  statement,  is  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
determine  their  own  future."  The  "South 
Vlelnumese  people"  include  a  militant  mi- 
nority who  presently  r,dhere  to  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated  Nationpl  Liberation  Front, 
and  if  and  when  the  taiks  reach  t;ie  sub- 
stantive stage.  N.L  F.  representatives  (already 


waiting  in  the  wings  In  Prague)  will  no 
doubt  be  invited  to  participate.  So  then 
should  representatives  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, who  are  already  in  Paris.  N.L.P.  mem- 
bers are  not  all  Communists,  still  less  are 
they  all  in  favor  of  Hanoi's  domination  of 
the  South,  and  they  can  legitimately  expect 
some  kind  of  a  minority  voice  in  above- 
ground  South  Vietnamese  politics — provided 
this  arrangement  does  not  mask  the  proba- 
bility of  a  Communist  take-over  of  the  Saigon 
go\  eminent.  That  would  indeed  be  a  "fake" 
solution. 

The  second  minimum  U.S.  goal  is  to  main- 
tain the  basis  for  a  strong  American  con- 
tribution to  the  peaceful  development  of 
.Asia.  Harriman  also  referred  in  his  opener 
to  Johnson's  billion-dollar  proposal  of  1965 
along  these  lines.  "Basis"  does  not  mean 
"bases"  or  a  permanent  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.  But  the  slogan  "no  more 
Vletnams"  in  the  mouths  of  some  would-be 
shapers  of  future  US.  policy  translates  too 
easily  into  "no  more  Asia."  Johnson  has  done 
more  than  any  other  President  to  make  Asia 
r-s  important  as  Europe  in  US.  policy,  and 
he  has  created  important  U.S.  political  as- 
sets in  Southeast  .Asia  He  will  not.  we  hope, 
let  the  neo-isolatlonists  persuade  him  that 
this  policy  was  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  one  of  his  most  significant  achieve- 
ments. 

Johnson  s  dramatic  suspension  of  bomb- 
ing on  March  31.  coupled  with  his  decision 
not  to  run  again,  represented  a  marked  .shift 
in  US  policy  and  implied  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
war  alms  in  Vietnam,  Life,  which  had  for 
months  advocated  such  a  shift  (Jan.  5), 
noted  that  the  American  people,  in  widely 
cheering  this  bid  lo  end  the  war,  were  thereby 
also  accepting  the  implications  of  a  nego- 
tiated solution  I  April  12).  Btit  neither  John- 
son nor  the  people,  in  our  judgment,  re- 
duced their  war  alms  below  the  minimum 
goals  above  described.  The  Paris  talks  pre- 
sent many  pitfalls,  but  the  betrayal  of  otir 
allies  or  of  our  position  in  Asia  need  not  and 
should  not  be  among  them. 

As  these  talks  proceed,  Johnson  Is  em- 
battled on  five  fronts  at  once.  First,  he  faces 
Hanoi's  negotiators  In  Paris:  and  instead  of 
having  a  clear  expectation  of  what  they  are 
likely  to  agree  to,  Washington  Is  not  even 
sure  why  Hanoi  agreed  to  come  to  Paris  at  all. 
Is  Hanoi  hurting?  Bluffing?  Self-deceiving? 
Under  Russian  pressure?  Ho  only  knows. 

But  Johnson  is  also  negotiating  with  al- 
lies— the  apprehensive  Saigon  government, 
the  concerned  South  Koreans,  Thais,  .Aus- 
tralians, Filipinos — who.  having  cast  their  lot 
with  us,  require  constant  reassurance  that 
the  U.S.  is  not  abdicating  its  protective  role 
against  aggression  in  the  Pacific. 

At  the  same  time,  Johnson  has  to  fend 
off  impatient  critics  at  home.  It  must  have 
given  Averell  Harriman  a  turn  to  hear  his 
friend  Bobby  Kennedy  quoted  by  Xuan  Thuy 
in  support  of  the  latters  charge  that  .Ameri- 
cans are  ashamed  of  their  role  in  this  war. 
And  Johnson  also  gets  sniping  from  the  doves 
of  other  countries,  including  U  Thant,  who 
has  sacrificed  any  claim  to  diplomatic  neti- 
trality  by  demanding  that  the  U.S.  at  once 
and  unilaterally  cease  all  bombing  north  of 
the  DMZ. 

Finally,  the  war  itself  has  not  subsided 
but  rather  grown  more  rtithless  since  the 
talks  began,  with  Hanoi  launching  less  suc- 
cessful but  no  less  desperate  versions  of  its 
Tet  olfensi\e  against  Saigon.  Hanoi  has  also 
intensified  its  inliltration  of  weapons  and 
troops.  This  fighting,  if  read  aright,  probably 
contains  tne  answer  to  why  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
was  willing  to  parley  at  all.  And  in  Saigon, 
Westmoreland  lS:  Co.  think  they  know  that 
an.^w.r 

Hanoi,  they  believe,  has  lost  faith  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  its  old  strategy  of  time- 
blding  attrition  because  time  is  no  longer 
on  its  side.  It  has  settled  instead  for  a  str<it- 
egy  of  appearing  to  be  the  winner  by  means 
of    spectacular    raids    and    terrorism.    These 
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expensive  military  adventures  make  head- 
lines and  >ield  psychological  advantages  that 
may  Influence  both  the  Paris  bargaining  and 
American  opinion;  but  they  bring  the  Com- 
mimlsts  no  closer^rather  the  opposite — to 
a  victory  over  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
It  is  trvie  that,  because  North  Vietnamese 
losses  do  not  exceed  their  annual  supply  of 
fresh  recruits.  Ho  Ghl  Mlnh  retiilns  the  ca- 
pability of  a  permanent  stalemate  ag.ainst 
present  U.S.  force  levels.  That  Is  one  reason 
L:fe  concluded  (April  121  that  "the  practical 
limits  of  force  have  been  reached"  and  that 
it  was  time  for  diplomacy  to  lake  over. 

But  Westmoreland  now  maintains  that 
"the  allies  are  in  the  strongest  relative  mili- 
tary position  in  Vietnam  today  that  we  have 
ever  achieved."  He  could  add  that  unless 
Russia  chooses  to  escalate  the  North  Viet- 
namese war  effort  by  supplying  new  and  bet- 
ter weapons,  there  is  far  more  room  for  fur- 
ther military  improvement  on  our  side  than 
on  theirs — improvement  that  does  not  in- 
volve escalation.  Already  the  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  and 
mllltla  Is  Improving  under  General  Abrams' 
program,  and  so  is  their  morale — through 
better  pay.  more  merit  promotions  and  some 
recent  good  performance  in  combat.  Their 
numbers  are  also  increasing  with  tougher 
draft  laws.  Belatedly  but  undeniably,  allied 
forces  are  learning  the  arts  of  night  patrol 
and  ambush.  The  fact  that  more  should 
(and  can)  be  done  in  all  these  areas — and 
In  combatting  corruption  and  government 
inefficiency — is  an  advantage  in  a  stalemated 
war.  Our  side  is  in  an  improving  position 
and  theirs  is  not. 

Such  is  the  most  reasonable  reading  of 
the  cvirrent  Vietnam  military  situation.  It 
is  not  a  reason  for  another  shift  in  U.S.  war 
alms  or  for  raising  our  price  for  peace  with 
Hanoi.  Tlie  correct  immediate  U.S.  objective, 
as  we  have  urged  before,  is  deescalation  to- 
ward a  cease-fire.  But  if  its  terms  are  to 
reflect  battlefield  realities,  as  they  should, 
there  is  tvery  re.ason  for  our  Paris  negotiators 
to  remain  firm.  And  there  is  no  reason  for  our 
domestic  .<;uper-doves  to  indulge  in  what 
George  Ball  calls  their  'stupid"  and  "sanc- 
timonious "  denunciations  of  American  firm- 
ness—especially when  they  are  so  silent  on 
the  subject  of  North  Vietnam's  increased 
outbursts  of  politically  motivated  terror. 

With  entire  propriety  and  a  good  chance 
of  success.  Johnson  is  seeking  a  settlement 
that  will  keep  South  Vietnam  free  and  en- 
able the  U.S.  to  pursue  a  constructive  role 
in  Asia's  future.  More  power  to  him. 


MODERNIZATION   OF   SMALL 
PACKING   PLANTS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  last  year  both  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  have 
parsed  measures  requiring  packers  and 
processors  of  meat  products  to  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  spon.sor  of  the  legislation 
Introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  think  we  did 
a  far-reaching  and  wise  thing  in  passing 
that  act. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
help  the  industry  and  consumers  all 
across  the  Nation,  by  giving  the  con- 
sumers renewed  confidence  in  the  meat 
products  they  buy. 

I  think  we  can  do  no  less  than  give 
the  imckers  and  processors  the  support 
they  need  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
directions  we  have  laid  do'ATi, 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments .set  out  in  the  bill,  the  i>ackers  and 
processors  will  need  additional  equip- 
ment and  pei'sormel.  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  capital  outlay.  The  Oklahoma 
HoiLse  of  Representatives  and  the  Okla- 
homa Senate  have  pa^ed  resolutions  re- 


questing the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  cooi>erate  with  the  meat  packing 
industries  in  order  that  they  may  com- 
ply with  the  directives  set  out,  and  do 
it  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  encouragement 
to  the  SBA  to  give  these  requests  full  and 
immediate  cooiwration  as  benefit  to  the 
industry  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  luianimous  con.sent  that  the  res- 
olutions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Besolution  106 
A  resolution  requesting   the  Small  Business 
Administration  lo  cooperate  in  .aiding  the 
Oklahoma  meat  p;\cking  industry  to  com- 
ply with  new  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations;   and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,   the  availability   of   a   wholesome 
supply  of  meat  for  human  consumption  Is  of 
vit'il  impxjrtance  to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Meat  Packing  Industry  is  an 
important  segment  of  the  economy  uf  this 
Stale;  and 

Whereas,  both  Congress  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  have,  v.'lthln  the 
past  year,  enacted  legislation  requiring  the 
piickers  and  processors  of  meat  products  to 
meet  certain  minimum  requirements  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  physical  plants 
and  equipment  used  therein;  and 

Whereas,  said  legislation  will  necessitate 
considerable  expense  and  capital  outlay  for 
many  packers  and  processors  in  Oklahoma  to 
comply  with  said  requirements;  and 

Whereas,  it  will  be  of  extreme  importance 
that^  adequate  funds  be  made  readily  avail- 
able for  said  packers  and  proccs-sors. 

Now.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  second  session  of  the  thlrty-ftrst 
Oklahoma  Legislature : 

Section  1.  That  the  concern  of  the  .Senate 
be  conveyed  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government  regarding 
the  necessity  of  available  funds  which  will 
be  needed  by  Okl.ahoma  meat  packers  and 
processors  to  enable  them  to  comply  with 
Federal  and  State  requirements  in  the  future. 
Section  2.  That  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  urged  to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  requests  aiid  applications  for  loans 
made  to  said  Federal  .agency  from  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  Meat  Packing  Industry,  and 
to  extend  its  cooperation  in  every  way  to  aid 
an  important  and  vital  industry  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Section  3.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Moot,  Director,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.;  to.  each  member 
of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation; 
and  to  Mr.  John  Vaughn.  President.  Okla- 
homa Independent  Meat  Packers  Association. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  24th  day  of 
April.  1968. 

Finis  Smith. 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  small  business 
administration  to  cooperate  In  aiding  the 
Oklahoma  meat  packing  Industry  to  comply 
with  new  Federal  and  state  laws  and  regu- 
lations; and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  the  availability  of  a  wholesome 
supply  of  meat  for  human  consumption  Is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Meat  Packing  Industry  is  an 
important  segment  of  the  economy  of  this 
State:  and 

Whereas,  both  Congress  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  have,  within 
the  past  year,  enacted  legislation  requiring 
the  packers  and  processors  of  meat  products 
to  meet  certain  minimum  requirements  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  physical 
plants  and  equipment  used  therein;  and 


Whereas,  .said  legislation  will  necessitate 
considerable  expense  and  capital  outlay  for 
many  packrrs  and  jjrocessors  In  Oklahoma  to 
comply  with  said  requirements;  and 

Whereas.  It  will  be  of  extreme  Importance 
that  adequate  fund  be  made  readily  avail- 
able for  siild  packers  and  processors. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  RepresentAtlvrs  of  the  second  session  of 
the  tlurty-lirst  Oklahoma  legislature  : 

Sfction  I  Thnl  the  concern  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  conveyed  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  necessity  of  available 
funds  which  will  be  needed  by  Oklahoma 
meat  packers  and  i)roccssors  to  fnable  them 
to  comply  with  federal  and  stale  require- 
ments in  the  future. 

SECTION  2.  That  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlni.stratlon  is  urged  to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  requests  and  applicalli>ns  for  loans 
made  lo  .said  Federal  Agency  Irom  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  Meat  Packing  Industry,  and 
to  extend  its  cooperation  in  every  way  to  aid 
an  Important  and  vital  industry  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma 

Section  3.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr  Robert 
C.  Moot,  Director,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Wivshington,  D.C.  Uj  lach  member 
of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delegation, 
and  to  Mr.  John  Vaughn,  President,  Okla- 
homa Independent  Meat  Packers  Association. 

Adopted  by  the  House  ol  Representatives 
the  23rd  day  of  April.  1968 

Rex  Privett. 
Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MILITARY  THREAT  TO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  apj>earing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  "22.  some  of  the  distin- 
guislied  research  a.ssociates  of  the  Wash- 
ington Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
.search  which  is  a  part  of  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  issued  a  timely 
warning  of  the  consequences  of  any  effort 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  its 
Eastern  European  allies  to  employ  force 
to  leverse  recent  jiromising  trends  to- 
ward liberaUzation  in  Czechoslovakia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Military  Threat  to  Czechoslovakia 

To  THE  Editor:  While  there  is  as  yet  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
ducting more  than  a  war  of  nerves  against 
the  liberalizing  government  In  Prague,  never- 
theless, behind  the  maneuvering  of  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  along  the  Czechoelov-ak  frontiers 
and  behind  the  equivocal  editorials  in  the 
Soviet,  Polish  and  East  German  press  lies  an 
implied  threat  of  force. 

The  Administration's  concern  for  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  .so  widely  believed 
in  that  in  the  absence  of  indications  to  the 
contrary  the  Soviet  leaders  might  suppose 
that  they  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with 
Prague.  Yet  the  -Soviet  Union — and  the 
United  States — should  be  in  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  force  to  "solve"  Moscow's  dilemma 
in  Central  Europe  must  have  the  gravest 
consequences   for   world    peace. 

QUESTIONS   COEXISTENCE 

An  attack  on  Czechoslovakia — a  country  at 
peace,  faithful  to  its  Warsaw  Pact  alliances 
iuid  never  the  subject  of  Great  Power  com- 
pacts delineating  spheres  of  influence — by 
the  armies  of  its  allies  would  call  Into  ques- 
tion the  very  foundation  of  coexistence  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  smash  all  prospects  for  a  detente 
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in  E  ;r  >pe  sine*  It  would  clearly  establish  that 
p*-L.-e:ul  evolution  In  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  an  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
C'.prman  question  sure  Impossible,  It  would 
rekindle — only  to  Pelclng's  profit — the  spirit 
oi  the  cold  war  which  rested  on  the  belief, 
now  modified,  that  the  Soviets  saw  In  mili- 
tary might  a  fit  means  to  enforce  their 
political  win  in  Europe.  And,  similarly,  it 
would  engender  dangerous  repercussions  In 
West  Germany,  where  a  collapse  of  the  efforts 
for  better  relations  with  the  East  would 
surely  heighten  resistance  to  the  nonpro- 
Uferation  treaty  and  bolster  extremist 
elementB. 

FYance.  too.  Is  facing  an  hour  of  truth  in 
E^urope  She  Is  t>ound  by  honor  and  Interest 
to  oppose  a  Soviet  attempt  to  suppress  trends 
In  Central  Europe  wlilch  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  has  sought  to  encourage  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  approach  to  European  security.  For 
Miiscow  now  to  Ignore  de  Gaulle's  efforts 
Aould  lnv3ilidate  the  assumptions  of  inde- 
pendent French  policy  In  Europe  and  make  a 
new  beginning  In  Franco-American  rela- 
tions (Including  a  reconstructed  Atlantic 
Alliance)  attJracUve  in  both  Paris  and  Wash- 
ln>rtc>n 

If  theee  .are  matters  for  the  Soviets  to 
ponder,  the  United  States  might  also  usefully 
consider  what  opportunities  for  positive  ac- 
tion are  offered  by  the  present  crisis — par- 
ticularly the  potential  for  new  appwoaches  to 
the  general  problem  of  Europe  In  cooperation 
with  Prance. 

ROLe    FDR    UNITED    ST.\TES 

Tlie  present  coincidence  of  peace  talks  In 
P:irls  and  military  shadows  over  Prague  Is 
both  an  occasion  and  an  Incentive  for  har- 
monizing Prance's  European  prerogatives 
with  the  global  priorities  of  the  United  States 
on  a  new  basis.  A  good  beginning  would  be 
to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  Czech- 
oslovakia need  not  depend  on  West  Germany 
for  principal  relief  from  Soviet  economic 
pressures. 

No  one  with  sympathetic  concern  for  the 
are.t  wishes  to  infringe  legitimate  Soviet  secu- 
rity interests  in  Central  Europe.  But  the  West 
should  not  encourage  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
believe  that  it  intends  once  again  to  feign 
impotence  whi'e  In  the  heart  of  Europe  Its 
interests  and  Its  principles  are  being  chal- 
lenged. A  Soviet  crushing  of  Czechoslovakia's 
new  liberties  could  set  in  train  events  whose 
ultimate  cx>nsequences  might  j3£-.tragic  in  the 
e.xtrenie. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.S.  AIR 
MAIL  SERVICE  OBSERVED— PILOT 
J.  W.  HACKBARTH  FLIES  REPLICA 
OF  DE  HAVILAND-4.  THE  WORK- 
HORSE OF  OLTl  PIONEERING  AIR 
MAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  1918.  President  Woodrow  'Wilson 
traveled  to  Potomac  Park,  then  an  old 
polo  field,  to  witness  and  preside  over  an 
historic  event — the  dispatching  of  the 
fast  regular  air  mail  service  in  the  United 
States. 

Earlier,  Postmaster  General  A.  L. 
Burleson  and  others  began  their  efforts 
to  begin  this  new  experiment.  Congress 
voted  $100,000  for  1  year  of  airmail  serv- 
ice Thus  began  a  great  contribution  to 
the  development  of  aviation  and  the 
aerospace  successes  of  today.  The  U.S. 
Mail  Service  by  Air  became  the  very 
heart  of  American  aviation  as  it  pumped 
life  and  vitality  into  this  fledgling  indus- 
try, at  that  time  and  even  later. 

The  legislative  father  of  air  mail  serv- 
ice ui  Representative  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Te.xai,  who  introduced  the  first  bill  on  air 
mail  in  1910.  The  measure  did  not  pass. 


which  is  understandable,  since  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  ever  seen  an  air- 
plane. 

It  was  not  until  1918  that  Congress 
appropriated  funds  to  Inaugurate  this 
service.  Congress.  I  reemphasize,  voted 
$100,000  for  1  year  for  air  mail.  Our  fiscal 
1968  budget  for  air  mail  is  $200  million. 

The  first  plane  used  for  carrying  mail 
on  schedule  was  the  Curtiss  Jenny.  It 
was.  however,  a  later  plane — the  De  Havl- 
land-4.  that  made  such  a  constnactive 
contribution  to  the  early  development  of 
airmail  sen-ice.  The  Jenny  had  a  top 
speed  of  approximately  118  miles  per 
hour. 

In  the  early  days,  the  amoiuit  of  mail 
was  so  negligible  that  the  aircraft  car- 
ried only  a  few  pounds  on  each  trip.  To- 
day, our  domestic  airlines  originate  over 
1.500.000  pounds  of  ainnail — or  nearly 
one  thousand  tons  each  day. 

The  golden  anniversary  celebration  of 
this  pioneering  effort  began  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  February  21,  when  the  design 
of  the  special  U.S.  Air  Mail  Commemora- 
tive was  unveiled.  Tliat  city  was  chosen 
by  virtue  of  a  moment  in  ainnail  liistory 
which  took  place  in  1921.  when,  for  the 
first  time,  mail  crossed  the  Nation  from 
coast  to  coast. 

On  May  9.  1968,  pilot  J.  W.  Hackbarth 
flew  an  exact  replica  of  the  12  cylinder 
DH-4  biplane  into  our  Nation's  Capital, 
and  with  appropriate  ceremony  this  his- 
toric event  was  dramatized. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son also  observed  the  occasion  during  a 
ceremony  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  embraces  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum.  I  authored  the  original 
act.  in  1946,  to  create  this  facility.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  building  to  house 
our  historic  aircraft  and  other  aviation 
exhibits  will  soon  become  a  reality. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  H.  CROOKER.  JR.. 
CHAIRMAN.  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Mr.  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Ci\'il  Aeronautics  Board,  made  the 
first  public  pronouncement  of  his  \iews 
at  the  spring  quarterly  regional  meeting 
of  tlie  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Although  a  highly  z-espected  and  com- 
petent member  of  the  bar  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination,  Mr.  Crooker  was  un- 
known in  aviation  circles.  There  lias,  very 
natui*ally  been  a  great  interest  since  his 
nominatioii  in  what  this  new  Chairman 
thought,  what  his  views  were  on  the 
major  aviation  issues  of  the  day.  and  how- 
great  an  understanding  of  the  aviation 
industry  lie  might  have  or  could  acquire 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Crooker's  speech  at  the  ALTA 
meeting  answers  many  of  these  questions. 
His  speech  demonstrates  a  remarkable 
imderstanding  of  the  aviation  industry, 
as  well  as  the  perceptiveness  and  astute- 
ness of  the  new  Board  Chairman. 

His  statements  on  the  probable  actions 
to  be  taken  over  the  next  few  years  by  the 
Board  and  by  Congress  on  subsidy 
to  local  service  carriers  and  new  route 
awards  are  cogent,  concise,  and  I  believe 
close  to  the  mark.  His  concern  over  the 
possible  "overbuying"  of  new  equipment 


bv  the  locals  Ls  one  I  share  and  one 
which  applies  equally  well  to  the  large 
trmik  airlines, 

Mr.  Crooker's  deep  interest  in  expedit- 
ing procedures  at  the  CAB  and  his  de- 
cision to  be  tlie  personal  repre.'^entative  of 
the  Board  to  the  administrative  con- 
ference are  enc-ouracing  to  thase  of  us 
who  have  ur<:;ed  a  .simplification  of  the 
lengthy  and  cumbersome  procedural  re- 
quirements of  administrative  agencies. 

If  Mr.  Cix>oker's  first  public  statement 
is  any  indication  of  tho.se  to  oome,  the 
Members  of  Coneress.  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  the  regulated  industi-y  can  be 
sure  of  fair,  impartial,  swift,  and  jier- 
ceptive  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Crooker's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

addrrss  bv  the  honorable  john  h. 
Crociker.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
AFRONAurics  Board.  Before  the  Associ- 
ation of  LocAi  Transport  Atklines 
Spring  Quarterly  Regional  Meeting  at 
Seattle.   VV.ash.,   Monday,   May    13,    1968 

The  past  24  hours  have  provided  me  with 
several  tastes  of  the  future.  Last  night,  in 
flying  over  the  westerly  part  of  our  country, 
and  reaching  this  beautiful  City  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  felt  that  I  was 
seeing  what  we  might  term  a  "land  of  the 
future", — with  the  great  attractions  which 
the  V\'est  Coast  has  for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  migrate  westward  each  year. 
This  mornln£».  in  walking  through  the  great 
Boeing  complex.  I  knew  I  was  getting  pre- 
views of  some  of  the  outstanding  and  al- 
most unbelievably  advanced  "planes  of  the 
future '.  Aircraft  of  the  next  generation  are 
being  produced  here — the  737.  which  Is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  members  of  ALTA 
for  the  part  it  vslU  play  in  the  short  to 
medium  range  markets — the  747,  which  will 
provide  high  density  air  transportation  in 
the  medium  to  long  range  markets — and  the 
fabulous  Supersonic  Transport,  the  2707. 
which  will  transport  passengers  and  cargo 
at  speeds  unthotight  of  just  thirty  years  ago 
when  the  first  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  especially  fitting 
that  at  your  meeting  here  In  Seattle  in  the 
State  of  Washington  only  a  month  off  from 
the  30th  Anniversary  Year  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act,  you  have  as  the  speaker  at  your 
dinner  tonight  one  of  the  Senate's  most  lilus- 
trious  members,  and  one  most  Interested  in 
the  future  of  aviation — the  Honorable  'War- 
ren G.  Magnuson.  He  has  amply  demon- 
strated his  support  of  aviation  and  air  trans- 
portation during  his  many  years  as  Clialr- 
man  of  the  important  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Hcgulatory  Agen- 
cies. Including  the  CAB. 

Impressed  as  I  was  with  my  tour  through 
the  Boeing  plant  this  morning,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Boeing's  great  contributions 
to  aviation  are  nothing  new.  Exactly  24  years 
ago  today— May  13,  1944 — the  five  thou- 
sandth Hying  Fortress  was  christened  in  this 
city.  Ten  years  later,  the  first  Boeing  jet 
transport  made  Us  maiden  flight:  and  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  Boeing's  thousandth  com- 
mercial jet  liner  was  rolled  out. 

At  lunch  here  today  with  you  dynamic 
leaders  of  the  Local  "fYansport  group,  you 
and  I  need^ot  assure  each  other  that  we  all 
have  supreme  confidence  in  aviation's  bright 
future.  If  we  did  not  so  believe,  we  would  not 
daily  be  doing  the  things  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Neither  shall  I  bore  you  with  math- 
ematical statistics  and  forecasts  with  which 
you  are  more  familiar  than  I.  It  seems  that 
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the  topic  on  which  a  CAB  member  might 
best  muse  at  this  Juncture  is:  Into  what 
regulatory  and  procedural  setting  will  avia- 
tion's future  be  cast? 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  movie.  "Song  of  Ber- 
nadette."  Loretta  Young  played  the  part  of 
a  Nun  raising  funds  for  a  proposed  new 
school.  In  a  pitch  to  a  potential  donor,  she 
blithely  said  that  the  good  sisters  had  all 
the  problems  solved  except  land  and  money. 
I  assume  today  that  you  executives  of  the 
kx'al  transport  group  have  all  your  prob- 
lems solved  except  routes  and  money;  so 
let's  talk  about  those  now. 

Initially,  as  to  subsidy — Let  me  omit  here  a 
discussion  of  the  Alaskan  local  service  car- 
riers, because  the  Alaskan  problem  Is  unique, 
great  distances:  sparse  population:  and  such 
seasonal  weather  variations  that  transpor- 
tation of  mall  costs  twice  as  much  one  time 
of  year  as  it  does  at  another.  Tlie  amount  of 
fiscal  year  1969  subsidy  which  will  be  paid 
to  Alaskan  local  service  carriers  approxi- 
mates the  expected  subsidy  carry-over  from 
fiscal  1968 — so  essentially  whatever  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  in  the  next  cou- 
ple of  months  will  be  the  amovint  of  subsidy 
available  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  local 
carriers  in  the  48  contiguous  States, 

For  this  purpose,  the  budget  request  by 
the  CAB  was  $47.6  million.  As  you  doubtless 
know,  the  House  of  Representatives  appro- 
priations committee  recently  pegged  this 
figure  at  $45  million.  We  had  hoped  for 
$47.6  million,  because  this  larger  amount 
represented  a  careful  CAB  forecast,  plus 
Budget  Bureau  approval  .liter  a  sharp  and 
detailed  .scrutiny.  We  shall  continue  to  do 
our  best  with  what  the  Congress  does  make 
available  to  us. 

But  general  economic  conditions  today 
may  require  the  Congress  to  economize  even 
In  this  very  vital  area.  And  this  merely  points 
up  what  the  subsidized  airlines  must  con- 
sider as  a  climate  in  which  you  and  we  will 
be  operating  in  the  early  1970's. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
reqtUres  the  Board  to  pay  subsidy  to  each 
air  carrier  according  to  its  "need"  to  the 
extent  that  the  carrier  operates  under  "hon- 
est, economical  and  efficient  management". 
I  am  .'Uso  aware  that  the  carriers  have  an 
absolute  right  to  the  amount  of  subsidy  the 
Board  finds  is  required  without  regard  to 
congressional  appropriations.  However,  you 
know  that  the  Board  has  committed  to  the 
Congress  :tnd  \T)u  have  committed  to  the 
Board  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  subsidy  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  cjuestion 
the  importance  of  that  commitment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  major 
reason  for  the  Board's  vigorous  "route- 
strengthening"  program  for  the  local  service 
carriers  was  the  expectation  that  it  would 
cause  your  subsidy  need  to  decline.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that  all  of  us — the  Board  and  you 
carriers— cannot  falter  at  this  point  in  our 
efforts. 

In  trying  to  look  farther  ahead  than 
merely  the  next  fiscal  year,  however,  let  me 
Invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a 
Senate  Committee  hearing  earlier  this  year, 
I  discussed  the  probable  time  (roughly  a  fiUl 
six-year  CAB  t€rm  hence)  when  total  sub- 
sidles  (excluding  Alaska)  would  be  in  the 
5  to  10  to  15  million  dollar  range.  Under  such 
a  formula,  "par  for  the  course"  on  total 
subsidy  reductions  might  be  considered  as 
being  in  the  almost  $5  million  per  year  range. 
It  is  the  desire  and  intent  of  the  CAB  that 
you  should — and  it  is  the  conviction  of  the 
CAB  that  you  can — enjoy  an  appropriate  rate 
of  return  on  investment  during  these  next 
six  years,  considering  such  subsidy  reduc- 
tions, if  your  management  is  sotind  and  pru- 
dent, and  if  the  demand  for  air  transporta- 
tion continues  to  grow  as  it  has  in  the  recent 
past,  within  a  generally  prosperous  total  U.S. 
economy. 

Let's  talk  about  broad  categories  of  things 
that  could,  within  these  general  (subsidy 
total)    guidelines,   affect   your   "group-wide" 


rate  of  return:  some  things  that  are  un- 
likely: some  things  that  you  can  do;  and 
some  things  that  the  CAB  can  do. 

What  things  are  unlikely?  Well,  let's  dis- 
cuss four  possible  items  here: 

(1)  There  probably  should  be  no  large 
scale,  across -ihe-bcuu-d.  f.are  Increases.  If 
such  Incre.ises  would  phw;e  the  cost  of  air 
tran.sjKirtatlon  out  of  the  reach  of  a  large 
numljer  of  travelers  in  our  smaller  cities. 
Our  own  economic  foreo;usts  indlc;ite  that 
the  amount  of  traffic  Is  most  closely  tied  to 
reasonable  charges — so  unreasonably  high 
fares  would,  in  our  judgment,  result  in  such 
declines  in  the  amount  of  p.xssenger  iraftc, 
that  you  would  gain  nothing  in  profitability 
of  operations. 

(2 1  Another  thing  I  believe  Is  doubtful  is 
to  torture  the  concept  of  "route-strengthen- 
ing" into  what  is  merely  route  expansion  or 
system  enlargement,  without  firm  estimates 
of  favorable  economic  results. 

( 3 )  In  the  m.arkets  where  there  is  sizeable 
traffic,  in  which  you  serve  along  with  a  trunk 
carrier,  probably  the  trunk  carrier  liad  non- 
stop authority  before  you  did.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  an  elimination  of 
competition,  because  competition  Itself 
tends  to  develop  good  service  and  a  rate 
structure  which  protects  the  public. 

(4)  Lastly,  on  the  "improbable"  list  for 
today's  dLscusslon  is  ending  servl'^e  to  any 
significant  number  of  smaller  cities  Hence 
(by  resourcefulness  and  Ingenuity),  .-ilter- 
natlve  methods  of  service  should  be  sought  if 
it  is  just  not  economical  to  continue  service 
by  planes  as  large  as  Convalr  440's  or  even 
DC-3's. 

This  latter  point  is  important.  While  the 
"route-strengthening"  program  is  very  sig- 
nificant, we  must  not  permit  it  to  over- 
shadow the  purpose  for  which  the  local  serv- 
ice carriers  were  first  certificated  about  two 
decades  ago — to  offer  service  to  the  smaller 
communities  of  our  country. 

I  .am  concerned  that  as  the  local  service 
carriers  increase  the  size  of  their  operations 
and  continue  to  enter  longer-haul,  higher- 
density  markets  in  competition  with  trunk- 
lines,  they  might  tend  to  concentrate  less  on 
service  to  the  smaller  communities.  This  is 
not  a  price  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
route-strengthening  program.  I  recognize 
that  airlines  which  are  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  and  operating  aircraft  such  as 
E>C-9's  and  727's  in  competitive  markets  find 
it  difficult  to  operate  the  type  of  small  air- 
craft which  can  serve  their  smaller  cities 
economically.  But.  this  is  a  problem  to  which 
you  must  apply  all  your  imagination  and  in- 
genuity in  order  to  avoid  unacceptable 
results. 

Two  of  your  members  have  embarked  on 
programs  which,  it  seems  to  me,  give  great 
promise  toward  a  solution  to  a  portion  of 
this  problem.  I  refer  to  Air  West's  Mini -Liner 
service  and  Allegheny's  contract  arrange- 
ment "With  an  air  taxi  operator.  Henson  .Avia- 
tion, at  Hagerstown.  Maryland.  Air  West  has 
acquired  Piper  Navajo  equipment  and  has 
determined  to  provide  sen'lce  to  several  of 
its  smaller  communities  with  these  .aircraft 
instead  of  the  F-27  and  DC-3  equipment 
previously  in  use.  The  volume  of  .service  has 
increased  as  has  the  total  traffic  carried. 
Service  is  now  provided  in  markets  which 
formerly  did  not  receive  service  with  the 
larger  aircraft.  In  an  effort  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  your  carriers  to  institute  such 
exjjeriments.  the  Board  has  provided,  in 
Class  Rate  IV.  for  subsidy  to  be  paid  for 
services  with  air  taxi  equipment.  Although 
the  subsidy  provided  Is  less  than  would  be 
paid  for  a  bc-3  or  F-27  operation.  It  is  large 
enough  to  create  an  incentive  to  institute 
service  with  small  aircraft.  In  my  view,  under 
this  type  of  approach,  .all  concerned  bene- 
fit— the  carrier,  the  communities,  and  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  Allegheny  approach  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Under  it.  the  operation  is  conducted 
by  an  air  taxi  operator,  but  with  Allegheny 
having   a   continuing   obligation   to   provide 


service  if  the  air  laxt  service  falls  below  a 
prescribed  level,  since  the  traffic  In  the  mar- 
ket at  Issue  Is  relatively  large,  no  sub.sldy 
whatsoever  Is  require*!.  In  fact.  I  whs  very 
Interested  to  learn  that  In  the  llrst  four 
montlis  of  this  year,  the  traffic  carried  by  the 
air  taxi  operator  at  Hagerstown  wa.s  82  per- 
cent higher  than  Allegheny's  traffic  a  vear 
ago. 

Tliese  two  iipproaches  are  positive  attempts 
to  meet  the  problems  of  service  to  the  smaller 
communities.  They  both  have  recognized  the 
advances  which  have  occurred  In  small  air- 
craft technology  and  they  have  u.scd  theKC 
advances  to  benefit  their  communities  while 
reducing  federal  subsidy. 

A  crucial  clement  of  both  of  these  arrange- 
ments is  that  the  loc.il  service  curriers  cer- 
tificated at  the  communities  retain  their 
obligation  to  [)rovirte  the  service  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  requires  I  would  urge  all  of  you 
to  look  at  your  own  route  systems  to  .sec 
whether  either  f)f  these  methods  can  be  uti- 
lized in  your  efforts  to  Improve  services  to 
your  .smaller  cities.  But.  whatever  cotirsc  you 
follow,  service  to  these  communities  must 
remain  a  primary  concern  in  the  future. 

lyet  me  allude  to  equipment  piirch.ises.  be- 
cause I  am  seriously  and  genuinely  con- 
cerned over  the  .Urlines  recent  very  heavy 
equipment  purchases.  In  loiiklng  at  the 
March.  1968,  statistics.  I  noticed  that  the 
local  service  carriers  serving  the  48  contig- 
uous States  showed  a  27  percent  increa.se  in 
revenue  passenger  miles,  over  March.  1967. 
Anyone  hearing  this  figure  alone  wovUd  con- 
clude that  the  local  service  carriers  .ore  mak- 
ing money,  hand  over  fist  The  prlnclpa,l  rea- 
son that  this  IS  not  the  case  Is  th.at  the  locsU 
service  carriers  bought  a  tremendous  .amount 
of  new  equipment  during  that  12  months: 
and  the  available  seat  miles  rose  40  percent 
over  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  while  traf- 
fic was  rising  only  27  percent.  You  people 
have,  of  course,  exercised  your  conildered 
judgment  about  how  much  new  equipment 
to  bviy.  I  know  that  when  some  new  plane 
(take  the  DC-9.  for  example)  comes  out.  you 
all  feel  (perh.aps  properly)  that  you  have 
to  btiy  some.  Maybe  you  do  this  not  merely 
for  the  operating  efficiency,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  "image",  so  that  you  can 
advertise  th.at  you  have  the  Litest,  the  great- 
est, the  best,  and  the  plushest. — .so  that  the 
public  will  conclude  that  you  can  serve  the 
passenger  better  than  your  competitor  does. 
Let  me  use  a  term  loosely  here — "overbuy- 
ing" Is  used  here  to  describe  the  purchase  of 
substantially  more  equipment  than  the  pro- 
jected traffic  increase  warrants.  Anyone  un- 
derstands how,  once  in  several  years,  there 
is  this  over-buying.  Maybe  the  manufac- 
turers won"t  hold  your  delivery  position  un- 
less you  accept  deliveries  .somewhat  earlier 
than  you  actually  desire  Also,  at  the  in- 
augtiration  of  new  service,  there  is  often  an 
awkward  period  of  having  more  supply  than 
is  required  by  the  Immediate  demand. — but 
the  hope  and  expectation  (often  realized)  .are 
that  increased  demand  will  soon  Justify  the 
initial  excess  capacity.  The  thing  which 
would  really  concern  me  would  be  to  find, 
this  time  next  year,  that  your  available  sent 
miles  had  again  Increased  significantly  more 
than  revenue  passenger  nailes  had  increased. 
The  effect  of  "over-buying"  h.os  another 
and  indirect  effect  on  expenses,  which  even- 
tually will  be  of  concern.  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  expenses  by  local  service  car- 
riers jump  abnormally  when  an  airline  tries 
to   fill   up   the  additional   available  seats. 

We  are  coenizant  of  the  fact  that  on  short- 
haul  runs,  the  local  carrier  competes  with 
surface  transportation,  so  some  advertising 
is  essential  in  order  to  Increase  gross  revenues. 
In  new  markets,  where  you  may  be  in  com- 
petition with  some  trunk  line,  your  operating 
expenses  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  serv- 
ioe  might  equal  or  exceed  your  gross  revenues, 
but  advertising  would  still  (in  good  busi- 
ness judgment)  be  needed  to  build  up  the 
future  volume  of  traffic.  I  do  not  now  propose 
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that  we  put  an  alMOlvte  Umttatfon  on  Sales 
and  Promotion  espenae  (even  percentage- 
wise to  gross  revenues)  In  the  way  that  exec- 
vitlve  salaries  are  limited,  for  subsidy  compu- 
tation But  since  there  waa  about  a  27  percent 
sales  and  promotion  expense  Increase  by  the 
local  service  carriers  In  fiscal  year  1987  above 
fiscal  year  1966.  It  might  behoove  each  carrier 
to  examine  carefully,  the  percentages  by 
which  these  expenditures  may  Increase  In 
the  future,  to  ward  off  any  such  limitation 
on  advertising  expenditures  In  future  sub- 
sidy determinations. 

From  the  matter  of  how  subsidy  is  deter- 
mined, let  me  get  Into  the  question  of  fixing 
xr.d  application  of  the  Class  Bate  formula. 
In  any  possible  future  revision  of  the  for- 
mula, the  aggregate  subsidy  celling  might 
wen  be  dropped  below  the  $60  million  upset 
flirure  used  when  Class  Rate  IV  wiis  adopted. 
Moreover,  there  may  be  less  emphasis  on 
other  formula  components  than  on  seeing 
that  air  service  to  a  particular  number  of 
communities  Is  continued.  If  so,  the  general 
"per  carrier"  figure  i  now  on  a  basis  of  some 
S2  million  per  year)  might  be  weighted — 
a>»!ghted — less;  and  the  matter  of  stiitions 
3erve<l  :iBd-/or  flights  (up  to  two  per  day* 
ir..ui^  to  LB«  subsidy-eligible  cities  and  towns 
might  be  weighted  more.  Lastly,  as  to 
credits"  against  the  subsidy  amounts  to 
which  you  would  otherwise  be  entitled — 
that  is.  as  to  subsidy  reduction  items — you 
Icnow  that,  irrespective  of  the  exact  formula. 
If  the  gross  aggregate  revenues  of  the  local 
earners  increase  by  some  .$50  million  per 
year,  and  the  total  amount  of  subsidy  paid 
drops  by  10  percent  or  so  of  that  figure,  you 
are  tin  effect)  having  a  reduction  equal  to 
about  10  percent  of  new  revenues.  Passenger 
revenues  lor  the  local  carriers  for  the  12 
months  ending  March  31  were  about  $30 
million  more  than  in  the  12  months  ending 
March  31,  1067.  I  believe  that  businessmen 
generally  would  say  that  if  you  are  already 
operating  your  company,  and  you  already 
have  personnel  at  the  cities  you  serve,  then 
ion  the  average  I  If  your  segment  of  the 
industry  can  get  a  dollar  of  new  revenue 
I  even  though,  admittedly,  there  are  some 
increases  in  operating  costs),  the  natlon"s 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have  the  local 
carriers  titlie. 

You  realize.  I  am  sure,  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting a  formula  which  considers  nothing 
but  a  cretilt  equal  to  a  percentage  of  new 
revenues.  There  are  otlier  significant  eco- 
nomic factors  to  consider.  There  are  some  dis- 
parities and  Inequities  which  would  exist, 
among  the  individual  carriers,  if  those  finer 
hnies  were  Ignored.  One  of  tiese  finer  lines 
mlsjht  involve  clear  separation  of  the  vital 
statistics  ( as  to  revenue,  cost,  investment 
aiid  profit)  for  the  ""non-subsidy"  routes, 
from  your  total  statistics  on  revenue,  cost, 
investment  and  profit.  Such  information 
would  f>ermlt  us  to  know  your  requirements 
for  tiiose  routes  we  have  said  w^ill  be  sub- 
sidized. Also,  tlie&e  facts  would  permit  us 
to  measure  tiie  success  of  the  non-subsidy 
route  awards,  .is  a  means  for  reducing  your 
subsidy  need.  I  realize  that  this  Is  the  kind 
of  statistical  breakdown  which  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve,  but  we  are  going  to  at- 
tempt the  Job  at  the  CAB  In  the  next  several 
months.  Naturally,  we  will  be  calling  on  you 
for  help  in  this  analytical  job.  which  Is  Im- 
port-int  to  all  of  us.  But  in  returning  to  the 
aggregate  industry-wide  annual  subsidy  re- 
ductions, it  might  be  well  for  the  local  car- 
riers not  to  lose  sight  of  this  10  percent  of 
new  revenues  ■ball-park"  figure.  At  all 
events,  if  we  are  all  still  around  six  yesirs  or 
so  from  now.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
the  drama  has  actually  unfolded,  versus 
our  1968  gaze  into  the  crystal  ball. 

Having  talked  about  what  probably  won't 
be  done,  and  about  what  the  carriers  may  do, 
let"s  talk  about  the  CAB  these  last  very  few 
minutes.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we 
have  initiated  and  followed  very  active  route 
programs   for    local    service   carriers.    These 


have  been  procedural  as  well  as  substantive. 
Our  objective  Is  to  use  new  methods  to  ex- 
petiite  formal  and  infoirmal  cases,  where 
there  appears  to  be  good  possibilities  for  sub- 
sidy reduction  while  we  maintain  and  Im- 
prove service.  Our  efforts  have  been  exerted 
In  three  ways — (a)  Show  cause  proceedings: 
(b)  Priority  treatment  for  route  realignment 
cases;  and   (c)   Subpart  M. 

The  CAB  has  used  the"  show  cause  pro- 
cedure Increasingly  In  the  past  two  years. 
Piedmont  has  been  granted  entry  into  New 
ToTk.  Allegheny's  Pittsburgh  Huntington 
segment  has  been  extended  Into  Nashville/ 
Memphis.  L.ake  Central  was  given  authority 
between  Columbus/Dayton  and  Pittsburgh. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  Subpart  M,  of 
Part  302  of  the  Rules  of  Practice  and  Eco- 
nomic Proceeding's,  because  our  real  expert  in 
this  area  has  already  given  you  a  detailed 
discussion  of  this  topic.  This  morning,  Mr. 
Emory  Ellis,  the  Assistant  Director  of  our 
Bureau  of  Operating  Rights,  effectively 
covered  Subpart  M  with  a  very  clear  and 
thorough  talk,  pointing  out  what  has 
occurred  In  the  ten  coses  now  on  file,  and 
giving  you  a  tlmet-ible  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
maintain  In  relatively  simple  proceedings, 
under  Subpart  M.  In  many  Instances,  cases 
may  be  processed  In  seven  to  nine  months, 
rather  than  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  as 
might  have  been  the  situation  had  we  not 
made  this  deliberate  effort  to  accelerate  our 
processing  of  these  specific  applications. 

For  the  information  of  the  trunk  carriers, 
as  well  as  Uie  local  carriers,  I  might  also  say 
that  our  efforts  to  expedite  our  procedures 
are  not  concerned  solely  with  Subpart  M. 
Both  Inside  and  outside  the  Board,  we  are 
continually  seeking  to  cope  with  the  Board's 
workload  quickly  and  effectively,  without  los- 
ing the  quality  of  the  Judicial  process  in 
doing  so.  As  to  our  internal  procedures,  there 
may  be  future  simplifications  forthcoming, 
as  to  standardized.  less  bulky,  and  less  ctim- 
bersome  exhibits  which  wlU  be  utilized  in 
route  cases.  In  some  specific  t>-pes  of  proceed- 
ings involving  the  trunkllnes.  a  companion 
part  to  Subpart  M  may  emerge. 

Outside  the  Board,  we  are  keenly  interested 
In  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence, the  first  plenary  session  of  which  will  be 
held  two  weeks  from  today,  chaired  by  the 
very  able  Jerre  Williams.  Each  of  several 
agencies  is  privileged  to  name  one  person  as 
its  delegate  on  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence; and  I  have  been  so  impiessed  with  the 
ImpKjrtance  of  studying  aU  i  lajor  possibil- 
ities for  procedural  and  administrative  short- 
cuts in  getting  the  workload  of  the  Board 
handled,  that  I  designated  the  Chairman  of 
the  CAB  as  its  representative  at  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference. 

In  short,  it  is  my  hope  that  whatever 
strengthening  we  can  provide  for  the  sched- 
uled air  carriers,  we  must  do  more  quickly. 
Any  new  applications  involve,  of  course,  car- 
riers, the  communities  and  the  Board.  As 
to  you  local  carriers,  we  do  not  expect  that 
you  can  maintain  the  greatest  financial 
stability  plus  outstanding  service  to  the 
traveling  public,  without  some  route 
strengthening — especially  if  there  be  subsidy 
decreases  of  the  mjgiUtucle  outlined  today. 
So  give  your  own  present  service  patterns 
your  most  careful  consideration;  and  then 
give  us  your  conclusions  r^nd  projections, 
within  the  framework  of  the  policies  the 
Board  has  enunciated  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  about  what  may  be  approved  in  the 
way  of  strengthening. 

The  loc.U  sen'ice  airlines  touch  more  than 
500  cities  and  towns  In  America.  In  geog- 
raphy more  than  demography,  you  represent 
America.  Tou  undoubtedly  have  that  resil- 
ience, that  resourcefulness,  that  perseverance, 
which  comes  from  being  close  to  the  people. 
1967  was  not  the  liest  year  the  local  carriers 
ever  had.  In  rate  of  return,  for  some  of  the 
reasons  relating  to  accounting  and  purchase 
of  equipment  which  I  have  dlsctissed  here 
today.  But  when  you  reflect  on  a  $50  million 


Increase  in  passenger  revenues  for  the  12 
months  ended  Maroh  31.  as  a^nst  the  figure 
for  the  preceding  year,  you  and  we  cannot 
help  being  optimistic  for  the  future. 

A  public  figure  of  our  day  recently  reflected 
on  the  complex  problems  of  our  limes,  and 
on  how  the  future  looks  to  the  weak  and 
fainthearted.  The  thought  was  that  such 
people  viewed  the  complex  problems  of  the 
future  with  much  trepidation.  But  for  the 
thoughtful  and  the  valiant,  the  future  Is  the 
Ideal.  In  commercial  civil  aviation,  you  in 
the  indu.stry  and  we  at  the  CAB  strive  to 
be  counted  not  among  the  weak  or  faint- 
hearted, but  among  the  thoughtful  and  the 
valiant. 


THE  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
waits  and  watches  while  negotiators  in 
Paris  meet.  We  watch  and  wait  to  see, 
primarily,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
Roin!?  to  get  down  to  business,  or  if  the 
purpose  they  have  is  to  keep  on  fighting 
while  utilizing  the  Paris  talks  to  propa- 
gandize the  United  States  into  what  Wil- 
liam S.  White  has  called  "an  escape- 
proof  box  on  the  bombing  is.sue." 

The  American  delegation,  led  by  Am- 
bassador Harriman.  will  continue  pa- 
tiently to  seek  an  honest  approach  to 
honest  negotiations.  There  is  no  danger 
that  they  will  submit  to  the  trap  w'hich 
the  North  Vietnamese  ;u-e  trying  to  lay 
for  them.  But  the  issue  still  remains  ob- 
scured by  the  massive  cloud  centered  over 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  and 
the  intentions  of  their  government.  The 
Washington  Star,  last  Sunday,  editorial- 
ly speculated  about  the  possible  method 
in  Hanoi's  apparent  madness — for  it  is 
madness,  by  our  standard.s.  for  North 
Vietnam  to  persist  in  military  engage- 
ments that  cost  her  dearly.  To  Hanoi. 
William  S.  White  said  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  day  later,  the  name  of  the  game 
Is  propaganda — propaganda  aimed,  as 
always,  at  .sapping  our  will  to  keep  i-esist- 
ing  their  attempts  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo-os  con- 
sent that  the  Star's  editorial  and  William 
S.  White's  colimin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

May  19,  1968] 
C.\N  There  Be  Method  in  Hanoi's  M.^ne.ss? 

One  assumption  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  are  pursuing  the 
shooting  war  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some 
mlUtarj'  advantage  which  will  improve  their 
bargaining  position  in  Paris.  This  doesn't 
?eem  to  make  much  sense  at  this  point. 
however,  since  their  military  efforts  have 
produced  a  series  of  costly  defeats. 

Another  assumption  or  suggestion  Is  tiiat 
the  talks  in  Paris  will  not  reach  the  point  of 
serious  peace  negotiations  this  year,  and  thr.t 
Hanoi  is  determined  to  keep  fighting  until 
It  can  get  a  clearer  reading  on  what  the 
November  elections  in  the  United  States  will 
produce.  If  there  Is  any  basis  for  this  line  ■■f 
thought,  and  there  may  be,  the  enemy 
presumably  hopes  that  continued  heavy 
casualties  will  increase  anti-war  sentiment 
in  this  country  and  lead  to  an  election  ver- 
dict more  favorable  to  H.Hn.oi"s  chances  of 
gaining  through  negotiations  what  it  has  not 
been  able  to  gain  in  conflict. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  first  point.  By  any 
rational  military  standard  the  results  of  the 
fighting  in  1968  add  up  to  a  disaster  for  the 
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enemy.  Approximately  85.000  of  their  troops 
are  rep>orted  to  have  been  killed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  Tet  offensive,  a 
treacherous  surprise  attack,  looked  at  first 
blush  like  a  successful  operation,  at  least  In 
some  respects.  But  it  ended  in  ghastly  failure 
In  terms  of  relative  troop  losses.  The  foot- 
holds won  in  numerous  South  Vietn.amese 
cities  at  very  heavy  cost  have  all  been  lost. 
The  damage  to  the  pacification  program, 
which  was  real,  is  being  repaired.  And  even 
the  psychological  victories  which  the  Com- 
munists were  said  to  have  scored  have  been 
largely  reversed  by  the  follow-on  fighting. 

When  the  fury  of  the  Tet  offen.sive  had 
subsided,  it  was  fully  expected  that  a  strong 
"second  wave"  attack  on  the  cities  would  be 
made  in  short  order.  Well,  it  was  rather  srlow 
In  coming,  but  come  it  did.  And  with  wliat 
results? 

Tlie  enemy  killed  many  civilians,  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  homes  with  mort:ir  tire, 
and  lost  over  5.000  of  their  own  troops  In  the 
process.  Tlie  losses  among  American  and 
South  Vietn.amese  defending  forces  were 
"light."  But  Hanoi's  greatest  loss  In  this 
abortive  second  attack  on  Saigon  was  In  the 
area   of   p.sychological   warfare. 

During  the  Tet  offensive  a  terrified  civilian 
population,  dismayed  by  the  Initial  success 
of  the  assault,  was  unwilling  to  assist  the 
defenders.  A  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head 
Is  an  effective  Intlmldator.  So  is  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  a  nelghbor"s  wife  and 
children. 

But  It  was  different  on  the  second  go- 
round  For  one  thing,  lacking  the  advantage 
of  surprise,  the  Communists  did  not  pene- 
trate deeply  into  Saigon.  For  another,  most 
of  the  civilians  didn't  panic.  Some  of  them 
actually  went  to  the  police  with  informa- 
tion as  to  where  enemy  troops  were  hiding. 
A  North  Vietnamese  defector.  Lieut.  Col.  Tran 
Van  Dae,  put  it  this  way:  "The  second  of- 
fensive was  worse  than  the  first.  We  received 
no  cooperation  from  the  Saigon  people."  Col. 
D.ac  also  offered  this  comment  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  attacks  on  the  cities:  "The 
Communists  claim  these  attacks  as  their 
greatest  victories.  But  I  think  they  are  their 
greatest  failures." 

However  that  may  be.  no  one  is  saying 
today  that  the  "second  wave"  brought  any 
kind   of   victory,   psychological  or  otherwise. 

Another  episode  In  Hanoi's  strategy  of 
fighting  while  talking,  or  getting  ready  to 
talk,  was  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh.  Tills  battle 
beean  in  mid-January  and  lasted  for  71  days. 

Khe  Sanh  is  important  in  that  it  Is  a 
strategic  point  guarding  the  Infiltration 
routes  from  Laos  into  South  Vietnam.  Trying 
to  break  into  the  Quang  Trl  River  valley,  the 
Communists  began  with  a  heavy  attack  on 
another  outpost — Con  Thlen.  After  weeks  of 
bitter  fighting,  that  .'issault  failed.  Hanoi 
then  slipped  its  troops,  perhaps  some  20.000 
of  them,  toward  Laos  for  the  attempt  to  take 
Khe  .Sanh.  which  at  the  time  was  being  held 
by  1,000  Marines. 

Deciding  to  fight  for  Khe  Sanh.  General 
Westmoreland  sent  in  5.000  more  Marines, 
500  South  Vietnamese  Rangers  and  a  small 
contingent   of   Navy   Seabees. 

The  odds,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the 
20.000  enemy  troop  estimate,  did  not  appear 
to  be  good.  And  there  were  predictions  that 
Khe  Sanh  would  be  an  American  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  the  siege  in  v.'hich  the  Vietnamese 
broke  the  back  the  French  in  1954. 

But  these  predictions  were  wrong.  The 
enemy,  pounded  day  in  and  day  cut  by  artil- 
lery, rockets  and  bombs  broke  off  the  siege 
and  stole  away.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate is  that  lie  lost  6.000  men — killed.  The 
total  Marine  dead  was  199. 

Actually,  although  there  were  numerous 
probing  attacks  by  the  Communists,  they 
never  tried  to  mount  a  major  assault  on 
Khe  Sanh.  .\nd  beyond  any  doubt  the  reason 
was  that,  indifferent  though  t'ney  are  to  loss 
of  life,  the  North  Vietnamese  commanders 
simply  could  not  accept  the  casualties  that 
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would  have  resulted  had  they  massed  their 
troops  and  exposed  them  to  the  Incredibly 
overwhelming   American   firepower. 

Still,  they  hght  on.  The  week  of  May  4-11 
saw  562  Americans  killed — the  highest  toll 
for  any  week  of  the  war.  South  Vietnamese 
fatalities  were  (575. 

This  was  not  due  to  any  major  engagement 
that  produced  a  slgiiificant  victory  or  defeat 
for  either  side.  It  was.  rather,  the  result  of  a 
series  of  .small  but  bitterly  fought  engage- 
ments. True,  the  U.S.  Command  reported 
that  5,5.'i2  Communists  were  killed  during  the 
week.  But  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  are 
not  going  to  rise  up  against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
because  lie  is  willing  to  accept  inordinate 
losses.  All  that  the  North  Vietn.amese  hear 
..bout  are  the  .'plendid  "victories."  not  the 
costly  defeats. 

If  the  continued  fighting  and  the  mount- 
ing lasualties  create  no  major  jiroblem  for 
llo.  however,  they  do  for  us. 

borne  time  must  pass  before  our  govern- 
ment Clin  determine  whether  Hanoi'.s  agree- 
ment to  talk  was  an  act  of  good  faith,  and 
also  whether  the  enemy  Is  taking  military 
advantage  of  the  reduction  in  the  bombing 
which  President  Johnson  .announced  on 
March  31. 

It  is  too  soon  to  be  certain,  but  there  have 
been  indications  that  the  rate  of  North  Viet- 
namese troop  infiltration  has  been  stepped 
up.  If  even  heavier  fighting  in  the  future 
should  confirm  this,  and  if  Ho's  negotiators 
merely  stall  in  Paris,  the  President  very 
probably  will  have  to  order  a  full-scale  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  in  the  North.  And 
this  despite  Hanoi's  hope.  If  this  Is  the  fact, 
of  softening  the  American  will  to  fight. 

I  From  the  W.^shincton  (D.C.)   Pa'it,  May  20. 
19081 

To  Hanoi  Name  of  the  Game  in  Paris  Talks 
Is  Propaganda 

(By  Williams.  White) 

The  name  of  the  game  currently  being 
played  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
in  the  Paris  talks  with  our  people  Is.  of 
course,  prop.aganda,  but  propaganda  of  a 
.special  and  acute  kind. 

Their  clear  and  central  purpose.  In  the.se 
prehmlnary  negotiations- toward-negotla- 
tlons,  is  to  put  this  country  into  an  escape- 
proof  box  on  the  bombing  issue  and  specin- 
cally  to  exact  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment what  they  are  not  in  fact  going  to  be 
allowed  to  extort  from  us. 

Tliey  want  not  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  present  suspension  of  American  bombing 
over  about  90  per  cent  of  the  effective  part 
of  North  Vietnam  but  also  an  assurance  of  a 
permanent  sanctuary  for  the  Hanol-Halphong 
area. 

They  believe  that  the  tireless  clamor  from 
American  doves,  plus  that  of  like-minded 
forces  abroad,  plus  the  human  desire  of  so 
much  of  the  world  for  a  solution  at  all  cof.ts 
in  Paris,  may  force  Washington  into  further 
one-sided  concessions  while  Hanoi  continues 
to  make  no  concession  at  all. 

Already,  the  American  doves  are  pushing 
the  line  that  having  once  entered  upon  the 
present  partial  bombing  holiday  the  United 
States  really  must  not  ever,  ever  even  think 
of  going  back  to  substantial  air  action  against 
the  enemy,  regardless  of  what  that  enemy 
may  do  and  in  truth  is  already  doing  in  the 
way  of  offensive  action.  This,  it  is  argued, 
would  be  a  dreadful  shock  to  "world  opin- 
ion," bring  disillusionment  everywhere  to 
the  seekers  of  "peace."  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  pretty  neat  ploy,  for  It  Is  undeniably 
true  that  the  moment  President  Johnson 
made  his  strikingly  generous  offer  on  the 
bombing  matter  he  took  a  great  risk,  as 
he  himself  well  knew,  of  setting  off  an  un- 
due optimism  which  would  be  certain  to 
react  with  automatic  ill  favor  toward  any 
development  that  might  seem  "negative." 

And  having  already  got  a  big  lift  from 
the   partial  bombing  holiday,  the  Commu- 


nists not  unnaturally  and  even  Inevitably 
are  Kceking  to  score  an  outright  ten-strike 
by  bringing  Hanol-Halphong  under  the  um- 
brella. Why?  Simply  because  as  of  now  the 
enemy  Is  required  to  maintain  a  military 
and  civilian  work  force  of  half  a  million  men 
In  th.1t  area  both  to  stand  guard  against  air 
attacks  and  to  clean  up  after  them  when 
and  If  they  occur. 

If>t  these  fellows  know  fur  certain  that 
no  more  bombs  were  going  to  fall  there- 
abouts and  ihry  would  if  cours^e  be  free  to 
send  substantial  elements  of  the  half  mil- 
lion southward  against  South  Vietnam  and 
so  very  heavily  escalate  the  escalation  whKh 
In   truth    they    are   already   applying. 

So  it  is,  as  -SO  many  times  before  It  has 
been,  that  the  American  doves,  no  doubt 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  are  again  pl;iv- 
Ing  Hanoi's  game,  .still,  there  Is  an  old  pr''b- 
lem  and  an  old  Etory  to  the  i)ollcy  makers 
here:  at  least  they  had  been  amply  fore- 
warned. 

The  American  delegation  in  Paris,  there- 
fore, win  go  on  patiently  seeking  an  honest 
approach  to  honest  negotlatlon.s.  In  which 
both  .sides,  and  not  merely  one,  would  make 
some  concessions,  but  there  is  no  danger 
that  Washington  is  going  to  submit  to  a 
propaganda  trap  that  would  send  Hanol- 
Halphong  forever  home  free  from  American 
counteraction. 

The  net  of  It  all  is  this:  If  only  the  North 
VlEtnamese  Communists  can  be  made  to 
understand  this,  there  is  yet  hope  that  Paris 
may  eventually  produce  penulne  progress  to- 
ward honorable  peace.  If  not — and  the  be- 
lief here  is  that  we  shall  probably  know  one 
way  or  another  within  about  a  month — the 
war  Is  going  to  be  more  of  the  same,  only 
more  so. 


DANGERS  TO  EMPIX)YEES  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  yes- 
terday, I  "was  vi-sited  by  three  officers  of 
the  Columbia  T>-pographical  Union  No. 
101— AFL-CIO.  They  came  to  di.scuss  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  particular  respect  to  the  dangers 
faced  by  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  situation  de-scribed  by  the  union 
officers  was  another  example  of  the 
urfrent  need  for  additional  police  pro- 
tection in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
addressed  myself  to  this  problem  in 
my  speech  to  the  Senate  earlier  this 
week.  In  addition.  I  have  again  comm.u- 
nicated  with  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  about  the  problem.  witJi 
particular  respect  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  also 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
The  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office — and  cver>'  Government 
office,  for  that  matter — .should  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  and  safe  parking 
spaces.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  chairmen 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  carefully 
consider  legislation  to  establish  firm 
standards  for  the  provision  of  parkin? 
facilities  as  a  part  of  all  future  Govern- 
ment construction. 

Mr.  President,  the  union  officers  gave 
me  a  detailed  report  of  the  situation  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  piinted 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  the  Mayor  in  that  regard. 

There  being  no  ouj^ction,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Dangers  to  Employees  of  Government 

Printing  Office 
I  am  Charles  P.  HLnee,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia Typographical  Union  «101.  a  local  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  I  represent  approximately  4500 
printers  working  In  the  Metropolitan  area 
of  Washington,  DC.  of  which  approximately 
1800  members  are  employed  at  the  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  to  testify  as 
to  the  deplorable  conditions  surrounding  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
today.  Conditions,  which  if  not  corrected 
Immediately,  will  surely  lead  to  a  number 
of  deaths  due  to  violence  by  gunshot,  stab- 
bing or  a  severe  beating.  These  conditions. 
as  you  are  probably  already  aware,  actually 
exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  most  of  Wash- 
insfton.  DC. 

I  appear  before  you  today  more  irate  than 
anything  else,  because  it  seems  that  the 
police  protection  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
of  Washington  D  C.  and  the  Government 
Printing  OfQce  in  particular.  Ls  not  adequate 
e.'.ough  to  protect  decent  citizens  endeavor- 
ing to  go  to  and  from  work.  These  employes 
actually  go  to  work  with  fear  in  their  hearts, 
fear  that  they  will  be  next  on  the  list  of  the 
h'xxllums  who  wait  like  wild  jungle  beasts, 
ready  to  pounce  on  their  prey.  Irate  because 
all  I  see  and  read  In  the  newspapers  of  this 
city,  are  excuses  as  to  what  is  going  to  be 
d<  ne  next  week,  next  month  or  next  year 
and  excuses  as  to  why  we  should  not  have 
;:;  feelings  in  our  hearts  for  the  poor  under- 
privileged person  or  persons  who  just  robbed 
a-nd  beat  you  on  the  streets,  while  you  are 
on  your  way  to  work,  or  on  your  way  home. 
I  cannot  blame  the  Public  Printer.  Mr. 
H.irrison.  or  any  of  his  assistants,  because 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  not  getting  as 
n.i;;."  response  with  their  requests  for  more 
pr^'ier-Ajv.  ?is  they  would  like.  The  Police  De- 
p<u-'.ri-.en-.  :s  hvixnstrung  with  a  lack  of  man- 
power A;:d  of  course  their  answers  to  the 
Pub:.:  Printer  are  that  they  Just  do  not 
h.i.ve  --he  men  available  to  do  the  proper  Job. 
I  requested  tie  Director  of  Personnel  at 
the  Cr,>-.ernm.ent  Printing  Office,  to  give  me 
copies  of  c-orrefrpondence  between  the  Public 
Prmter  xnd  District  officials  pertinent  to 
CroveriLTT.eat  Printing  Office  requests  for 
more  .itteation.  but  of  course  I  was  denied 
-his  since  it  Is  personal  correspondence  and 
I  v-a:iaot  rind  fault  with  that. 

The  Vice  President  of  our  local.  Mr  Donald 
Tivlor  has  worked  long  and  hard  in  past 
ye-ctrs  trying  to  get  better  protection  and 
Actual'.v  has  succeeded  in  getting  as  much  as 
tae  Police  Captain  of  the  Precinct  could 
possibly  give.  The  Captain  has  his  limits  also 
Ind  IS  hamstrung  by  lack  of  help  and  au- 
thority for  his  men  to  act. 

At  one  time  we  had  police  with  dogs 
patrolling  the  area  and  they  were  'doing  a 
rtrasonable  job  when  suddenly  some  groupw 
cned  out  that  this  was  police  brutaUty  and 
the  dogs  disappeared.  We  were  fortunate 
though,  because  the  right  approach  was  made 
and  the  dogs  were  put  back  with  the  patrol- 
men on  their  beats.  The  only  problem  here 
is  not  enough  of  the  patrolmen  and  their 
dogs  and  then  if  the  hoodlums  do  get 
caught,  the  courts  let  them  free  to  repeat 
what  they  did  before. 

I  wonder  sometime  why  it  is  when  decent 
taxpaylng  citizens  get  caught  for  a  traffic  vio- 
lation, they  never  get  handled  in  the  same 
manner  It  always  costs  us  because  we  are 
supposed  to  know  better. 

Every  night  in  the  week,  tires  get  slashed 
iiKl  stolen,  batteries  stolen  and  in  some  cases, 
the  car  itself,  disappears.  The  Insurance  Com- 
panies are  getting  fed  up  Co  the  teeth  and 
some  companies  will  not  insure  people  living 
and  working  in  these  areas. 

In  a  memorandum  recently,  issued  at  the 
GPO.  all  men  were  asked  to  walk  In  groups 
:or  their  protection — this  only  makes  it  more 
convenient  for  the  thugs  and  hoodlums  to 


hold  us  up  and  g«t  a  bigger  haul.  Just  last 
Monday  evening  three  (3l  of  our  men  going 
home  together  at  1  00  a.m.  were  held-up  at 
gxinpwlnt  and  robbed  of  their  wallets,  watches 
and  anything  of  value. 

The  wife  of  one  of  our  members  who  was 
going  to  the  Personnel  Office  of  the  GPO  for 
her  husband,  at  10:00  a.m..  in  broad  daylight, 
was  Jumped  on  at  North  Capitol  Street  and 
beaten  and  robbed.  I  believe  they  also  frac- 
tured her  shoulder  and  she  was  left  severely 
bruised. 

We  have  rules  and  regulations  at  the  GPO 
forbidding  the  carrying  of  guns  or  concealed 
weapons  Into  the  building  and  I  am  not  kid- 
ding you  when  I  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
employees  at  the  GPO  look  like  something 
out  of  the  old  western  days.  Many  carry 
weapons  because  they  fear  for  their  lives. 
This  is  a  very  unhealthy  condition  and  could, 
some  night,  set  off  a  rtot  in  the  streets.  I  do 
not  condone  this  but  I  do  not  blame  these 
men  one  bit  for  doing  it. 

Some  of  our  members  have  fought  for  this 
country  In  two  wars  and  have  come  through 
unscathed  and  I  don't  think  it  is  Just  for 
these  men  to  have  to  be  fearful  for  their 
lives  when  they  are  trying  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. These  men  tell  me  If  something  is  not 
done  soon  that  the  GPO  will  suffer  because 
of  lack  of  help  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  quit  their  Jobs  rather  than  risk  life  or 
limb. 

We  Just  finished  negotiating  for  a  raise  In 
pay  for  these  men  at  the  GPO.  now  we  are 
literally  negotiating  for  their  safety  and 
their  lives.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
bleeding  hearts  in  our  society  come  down 
and  walk  the  streets  with  us.  going  to  and 
from  work  with  our  members  and  to  see 
how  they  appreciate  being  molested  and 
robbed  or  having  their  cars  wrecked  or  parts 
stolen  off  of  them  constantly.  We  should 
send  a  few  of  our  top  officials  down  there 
also,  particularly  the  ones  who  are  so  full  of 
love  for  their  fellowmen  and  who  are  only 
fooling  the  public  with  their  oratory.  They 
say  we  need  more  laws — I  do  not  agree,  we 
need  only  enforce  the  laws  presently  on  the 
books — laws  for  everybody,  every  color,  every 
creed,  but  on  the  same  equal  basis  of  Justice 
for  all  and  laws  that  are  enforced  by  the 
Courts  equally  for  all  races,  majorities  or 
minorities. 

In  a  speech  by  the  Presldenfof  the  United 
States,  sometime,  back,  he  encouraged  all 
Americans  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  take  up  their  places  of  respon- 
sibility beginning  with  the  home,  the  com- 
munltv  and  In  every  walk  of  life.  I  agree  and 
I  think  we  should.  We  should  start  right  up 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Courts  by  end- 
ing the  coddling  of  these  thugs  and  hood- 
lums in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  our 
nation. 

I  say — give  the  law  enforcement  agency 
back  their  powers:  give  us  some  protection 
or  gentlemen  don't  come  crying  to  the  Union 
leadership  at  the  GPO  because  some  day  the 
Government's  printing  doesn't  get  out  on 
time.  Our  men  are  fed  up  and  disgusted  with 
the  lack  of  effort  by  people  who  were  hired 
or  elected  to  represent  them. 

I  am  supplying  a  list  of  reported  Incidents 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  These  re- 
ported incidents  are  supplied  by  the  Director 
of  Personnel  who  will  be  anxious  to  see  our 
problems  solved  also.  There  are  many,  many 
more  incidents  that  are  not  reported  to  the 
officials  of  the  GPO,  such  as  damage  to  cars 
and  personal  property.  Many  are  not  reported 
officially  to  the  GPO,  because  our  people  say 
what  is  the  use. 

You  ask  for  suggestions,  I  have  one  big  one. 
Federal  troops — like  during  the  Civil  War  or 
during  our  last  civil  disturbances,  except  this 
time,  load  the  guns  and  use  them  if  neces- 
sary. There  Is  a  definite,  urgent  need  for  some 
large  constantly  patrolled  area  for  GPO  em- 
ployes to  park  their  cars  In.  Plenty  of  lights 
and  adequate  patrolmen.  This  parking  area 
can  be  either  underground  or  fence  enclosed 
and  by  permit  only. 


I  am  also  supplying  you  with  a  list  of  the 
different  starting  times  in  one  section  of  the 
GPO  Just  to  show  you  how  easily  It  Is  to  pick 
off  men  coming  In  staggered  groups  like 
these. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  matter. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  request  will  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears  and  I  am  sure  It  will  not. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  P.  Hines, 
President,     Columbia      Typographical 
Umon  ^101  [AFL-CIO). 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC.  May  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  E.  Washington, 
Mayor.  District  of  Columbia  Goivrnment , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mayor  Washington:  On  Monday  of 
this  week.  I  wrote  to  you  following  a  meeting 
I  held  with  a  group  of  wives  of  DC.  Transit 
Co.  bus  drivers,  concerning  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Today.  I  was  visited  by  three  officers  of  the 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  No.  101 
(AFI^CIO)  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
cerning the  crime  situation  in  the  District 
with  particular  respect  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  statement  the  Union  representatives 
gave  to  me. 

I  strongly  endorse  their  request  for  in- 
creased police  patrrils  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  control 
what  appe<irs  to  be  a  serious  situation  in 
that  area,  including  the  GPO  employees' 
parking  lot. 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  yester- 
day, I  believe  the  police  of  this  City  are 
doing  a  highly  commendable  Job,  but  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  them.  Again,  I  offer 
you  my  'vssistance  for  whatever  measures 
you  may  consider  worthwhile  to  improve  the 
degree  of  protection  afforded  the  citizens  of 
our  community. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Da.miel  B.  Bre\v.ster. 

U  S.  Senator. 


FUNDS    FOR    RURAL    ELECTRIFICA- 
TION   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  BUR.DICK,  Mr,  President.  I  de- 
sire to  ,^pt■ak;  in  oehalf  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  funding.  My 
distinguished  colleaf,'ues  who  sre  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  ,soon  be  reporting  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Ai^nculture  which  in- 
clude funding  for  the  REA  pro.grams. 
These  programs  are  among  the  most,  if 
not  the  single  most,  impoitant  Federal 
programs  that  have  helped  develop  my 
State  of  North  Dakota  and,  indeed,  have 
helped  many  other  vVestern  and  Mid- 
western States,  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor my  distin,giiished  colleagues  with 
a  recitation  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
REA  programs,  Tlie  cooperatives  that 
have  been  made  pos.sitale  by  these  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  an  outstand- 
ing task  in  bringing  to  the  farmer  and, 
in  fact,  to  small  towns  throughout  the 
■West,  the  conveniences  of  our  modem 
technological  age,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  earnest  consideration  to  increas- 
ing the  funding  allotment  for  REA  loans. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  provided  some  S345  mil- 
lion for  this  line  item. 

I  have  reviewed  some  National  Rural 
Electrification  Cooperatives  As.sociation 
findings  relative  to  the  RELA  loan  .situa- 
tion and  shall  present  .some  of  them. 
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As  of  July  1,  1967,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1968,  there  was  a 
backlog  of  loan  applications  to  the 
amount  of  S103  million.  As  of  May  1, 
1968,  this  backlog  had  gro-svn  to  $326 
million  with  $205  million  having  been 
approved  as  loans  by  the  REA  as  loans 
during  fiscal  year  1968  up  to  May  1.  By 
July  1,  1968.  the  estimated  backlog  of 
loan  applications  will  have  built  up  to 
$370  million  based  on  the  authorized 
loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $350 
million. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  estimated  backlog 
will  build  up  to  $422  million  as  of  July 
1,  1969,  based  on  a  $345  million  program 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  means  that 
fi-om  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1968 
the  backlog  would  have  increased  more 
than  fourfold  from  $103  to  $422  mil- 
lion. If  we  continue  to  reduce  the  fund- 
ing of  this  important  program  we  are 
going  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
rural  electrification  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  due  consideration  to  these  facts 
when  fixing  the  authorization  lor  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  tables  developed 
by  the  National  Rural  Electrification  Co- 
operative Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Summary  of  current  .situation  leith 
respect  to  loan  applications  on  liand,  re- 
ceived and  approved  by  REA  as  of  May  1, 
1068 

Millions 
Backlog  of  applications,  July  1,  1967-.  $103 
Applications    received,    July    1,    1967, 
through  Apr.  30.   1068 443 


Total  applications  on  hand  and  re- 
ceived by  REA  as  of  Apr.  30.   1968..     546 

Less  loans  approved  by  REA  as  of  Apr. 

30.    1968 205 


Backlog  of  applications.  May  1,  1968..  '326 

'  Totals  may  not  add  or  subtract  due  to 
adjustments. 

Table  n. — Findings  of  NRECA  1969  annual 
loan  fund  survey  and  its  relationship  to 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1969 

'  Millions 
Backlog  of  applications.  Jan.  1.   1968-.  $236 
Applications    to    be    received    January 
through  June   1968 .     374 

Total  applications  to  be  considered 
during  January  through  June  1968..     610 

Less  loans  to  be  approved  January 
through    June    1968- — 240 

Estimated     backlog     of     applications. 

JtUy    1,    1968.. 370 

Applications     to     be     received,     fiscal 

year   1969 396 

Total  applications  to  be  considered 
during  fiscal  year  1969 767 

Less  loans  to  tae  approved,  fiscal  year 
1969    (budget   program)-. — 345 

Backlog  of  applications,  July  1.  1969...     422 

'  Totals  may  not  add  or  subtract  due  to 
rounding. 

-  Authorized  loan  program  for  FY  1968  is 
350.  For  the  first  half  of  FY  1968,  REA  ap- 
proved loans  for  $110  leaving  $240  available 
in  the  second  half. 

'  The  budget  program  for  FY  1968  Includes 
a  regular  authorization  of  $304-mUllon  and 
a    $42-mllllon    carry-over    from    FY    1968. 


TABLE  III.— CUMULATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  APPLICATIONS 
RECEIVED  AND  BACKLOG  OF  APPLICATIONS  AT  REA 
FROM  JULY  THROUGH  APRIL  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

|ln  millions  ot  dollani 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Applications       Backlog  ot 
received         applications 


one  and  whose  chairman  is  a  Latin — for 
techJilcal  aid.  Dismantle  the  United  States 
aid  app.aratus  In  Latin  America  Drttttlcally 
reduce  our  embassy  staffs,  i\a  .'Embassador 
Tuthlll  has  recommended.  Let  the  Lfitln 
Americans  use  their  own  institutional  tools 
and  go  their  way  in  saving  themselves. 


This  recommendation  is  all  the  more 

AsSiAugM 56                U9  siR'^ficaiit   because   it   comes   from   the 

Asotsept. 3oV."'lI"."''."'".               91                136  Piret   Coordinator   of   the   Alliance    for 

?'°In"'lA- J?                '^?  Progi-e.ss  and  a  former  Ainba.s.sador  to 

As  ot  Nov.  30 23Z                      i'7b  ,»                 i          i.      i          i      j         j 

Asot  Dec  31 255                ?ii  Venezuela  who  has  had  wide  exijenence 

AsotJan.  31 275                218  In  Latin  America  and  in  the  administi-a- 

As  o!  Mai;  li.-;:::::::::::::-         -11          ?ll  "on  of  u.s.  foreign  aid  progi-ams. 

Asot  Apr. 30 443                326  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  full 

~   text  (>f  Ambas-sador  Mosco.so's  thouKht 

Table  IV.— Estimated  amount  of  loan  ap-  provoking    .speech    be    piinted    in    the 

plications  to  be  submitted  to  REA  bettrccn  He'ord 

•'",^';.i:.  i"^*  <^^d  June  30,  1969  iha-,^rt  ,.n  ^^pre  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

'''"'''''  '^"  f'""^  •'"""^»  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Alabama .$39,629,000  as  follows' 

Al.iska    2,965,000 

Arizona                                                         2  013  000  *-''*  Ij'^tin   America  anu  nEVOi.irioN 

Arkansas 44,009,000  I  By  Tcodoro  .Moscoso ) 

California 2,211,000  ^jje   question   Insl.stently   being   nskcd    by 

Colorado   12,278.000  students     of     underdevelopment     Is;      C.in 

Delaware 1,616,000  clemocracv  .>^rve   modern   revolution   in   the 

Florida    23.  .322.  000  poorer  third  of  the  world? 

Georgia   24.942.000  ^j.    Galbralth    h.is    pointed    out.    In    A.Ma, 

Idaho  8,122,000  though  the  social  .structure  is  far  from  por- 

llllnols    11.342.000  feet,  it  does  not  i>rc.sent  a  t).irrler  to  advance. 

Indiana 35.  Ii2.  000  The  pervasiveness  of  poverty  makes  the  social 

Iowa 14.691.000  structure    relatively   democratic.    Tlicre,    the 

Kansas 11.035.000  problem  is  principally  llie  redressing  of  the 

Kentucky    34.115.000  imbalance    between     people     and     resouroen 

Louisiana    10,835,000  gub-.Sahara  Alrlca  tutfers  from  a  n,irrow  i  ul- 

Malne    turnl  bruse,  and  education  :iiid  training  eeem 

Maryland 5,357,000  ^^   ,^g   ^j^g    primary   rcqul.=lles.    Government 

Michigan    32,093,000  structures  iire  primitive  and  unable  to  cope 

Minnesota 30,  441,  OOO  ^.^^^^  ^j.,g  cductitlonal  and  (jther  rcquircmpnt', 

Mississippi   27,782.000  ^j  j^^  people.  If  the   iniiiu.'=cule   power  elite 

Missouri    22.178.000  ^^^^^    ^y^^    ^,,g    government    and    its    law- 

^°"^''^*   ro'ooi'",^  enforcing  agencies,  and  if  this  small  group 

Nebr.i-ska J8,  ^_7, 000  ^^    neither   honest    nor    competent,    there   is 

Nevada    975,000  j^ardly   any   hope.   Not   even  communist   rc- 

New  Jersey t^^-?^  prcs.sion   and  discipline  can   do  much   here. 

New  Mexico 10,747,000  ^yitness  Russla'.s  dl.slntercst  In  the  area. 

w^r.J^,,'„',7;; oo  fioinnn  When  we  come  to  that  part  f.f  the  world 

vnr  h  nllnlf ?T  Trl  Z  which  is  the  subject  of  my  brief  talk  today- 
Ohio ..!  1 1::::::::::::': ".'     9;322:0M  ^^^^"^  Amerlca-lhe  horee  is  of  a  different 

Oklahoma    92,' 342!  000  ^'^l^'^'       ,^     ^       ,    ,             ...  ,        ,,     .  t     ^ 

Orecon                                                      6  ''32  000  ^"  avoid  the  obvious  crltlclim  that  I  am 

Pennsylvanu":::::::::::::::::      5.  S51:  000  generalizing  about  an  area  oomprlilUK  many 

south  Carolina 25,  166,  000  countries  .some  as  diverge  as  Chile  '^'l  "^ "' 

south  Dakota 15,308,000  ^^t   us  admit  that  time  would   not  allow   ;. 

Tenne-see                 .                             10  019  000  spectral    analysis    of    each    nation    in    L;iiln 

Texas'         I                             -     -'     70  666  000  America.  With  the  accession  of  Tilnldad  and 

Utah                                            ""   "       3  780  000  Tobago,   rrnd  Barbados,  to  the  Ori?anlzatlon 

Vermont                                                 1  005  000  of  American  States  ( more  later  on  this  oldest 

Virginia                                                   12  033  000  ^^^  perhaps  most  disappointing  of  relgonal 

Washlneton""iriI"II"IIII     Is!  826!  000  groupings),  the  task  becomes  immcasurr.bly 

West    Virginia                                             130  000  more  complex.  So  generalize  I  must,  out  when 

Wisconsin        I                13.975000  I  can  I  will  try  to  mention  the  honorable— 

Wvomlng        -                         -       -       4,590,000  or  dishonorable— exceptions. 

.  Of  the  dozens  of  speeches  I  had  to  make 

Total      ......     .     .       770  885  000  during  my  tenure  as  first  Coordinator  of  the 

Alliance    for    Progress,    John    Gunter's    1967 

■  round  up  of  the  conditions  of  Latin  America's 

T  ATTTc    •  MirT3Tr"A  insldcs  quotes  mv  favorite  to  head  ills  chap- 

UAlils   .iMlUtlUA  ^^  ^^  Change:   "The  alternative  Is  not  be- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ray  tween  the  status  quo  and  violent  revolution. 

attention  has  been  called  to  an  exceUent  "  is  between  peaceful  and  iMcnt  revoUi- 

speech  delivered  by  Amba.s.sador  Teodoro  "°«'"  J°  ^'\'f  ^"^J^ri  .fo^'frf^-wr  f/,?e  nt 

.,.  ^,       „„  ,                ...       •      1.     i  own  admonition:     Those  who  make  i)eaccful 

Moscoso  at  the  22d  amiual  Hemispheric  revolution    impossible    win    make    violent 

Insurance  Day  Itmcheon  of  the  Chamber  revolution  inevitable".  And  that  .student  of 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  revolution.   Hannah   Arendt,   in   a   manner 

New  York  City  on  May  8.  equally  applicable  to  Latin  America— and  if 

Among  many  sound  recommendations  you  piease.  viet  Nam.  has  this  to  .say:  "in 

and  perspective  insights  in  this  speech,  I  ^be  contest  that  divides  the  world  today,  in 

,1   '    i    ^-             .^-      ,      1     i     ii.     r  11  which  EG  much  is  r.t  stake,  those  will  prob- 

caU  attention  particularly  to  the  follow-  ;^bTy  win  who  understand  revolution,  while 

"^S:  those  who  still  put  their  faith  in  war  .-is  the 

Extend  all  economic  and  technical  aid  only  last  lesort  of  foreign  policy  will  find  them- 

through    multilateral     agencies — the     Inter  selves  masters  In  an  obsolete  trade". 

American   Development   Bank   for  economic  The  revolutionary  zeal  which  the  United 

and  the  CIAP — the  Inter  American  Commit-  states  once  contributed  to  history  seems  tc 

tee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  where  we  axe  have    either   faded    or   entirely   disappeared 

out-numbered  by  the  Latin  Americans  six  to  from  our  political  life  except  in  the  oratory 
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of  the  Fourth  of  July  speechmakers — the 
one  rational  holiday  of  the  year  which  we 
3pe<-;S(ia:;v  devote  to  Insurgency,  to  the  right 
vi  ch.ijT.ge  our  government  by  violent  means 
If  we  miist,  should  it  prove  a  violator  of  our 
m.ilienable  nghts  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  Latin  America  the  more  responsible 
ocKservers  have  reached  the  point  of  despair 
.ind  there  are  indications,  as  some  see  It.  that 
the  social  fabric  may  come  apart,  not  by 
evolutionary,  considered  and  deliberate 
democratic  processes,  but  by  the  kind  of  di- 
rect proletarian  action  which,  as  Miss  Ar- 
endt  says,  is  the  mam  revolutionary  phe- 
nomenon of  our  times. 

H.13  democracy  (ailed  the  Latin  Amerl- 
csvns'  Lionel  TrtUlng  recalls  the  uneasy  feel- 
ing; he  used  u:>  have  whenever  there  came  to 
n-und  the  remark  of  John  Stuart  Mills  that 
there  were  occasions  where  the  political  tra- 
d;::  .n  of  a  people  made  democracy  Imprac- 
ticable To  Trilling  this  seemed  to  virtually 
a  •p>_Mte  the  whole  ethic  of  liberalism,  that 
.t  was  immoral  to  accept  that  democracy 
was  not  available  to  all  peoples  at  any  stage 
m  their  history.  As  the  Latin  American  mili- 
tary and  their  reivctionary.  recalcitrant 
patrons  continue  to  resist  popular  govern- 
ments and  retard  or  clamp  down  on  sociai 
reform,  the  chances  of  violent  social  up- 
heaval and  possible  destruction  of  the  social 
fabric  increiise  Over  the  past  Ave  years,  nine 
constitutionally  elected  Latin  American 
civilian  presidents  have  been  deposed  by 
nuliuiry  cliques.  Today,  as  a  group — and 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions — the  armed 
forces  in  Latin  America  are  an  anti-demo- 
cratic force.  They  have  feared  any  political 
program  for  accelerated  social  reforms  that 
might  ultimately  veer  towards  "socialism". 
which  when  analyzed  turns  out  to  be  no 
more  than  New  Deal- type  social  reforms. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  itself  has  stimu- 
lated or  contributed  to  several  of  these  mili- 
tary interventions  since  In  the  view  of  the 
Latin  armed  forces  any  United  States  sup- 
port for  social  change  and  material  devel- 
opment tends  tc'  encourage  political  instabil- 
ity and  soclal  cJslntegration.  Since  the  key 
to  power  is  the  control  of  ultimate^orce  and 
this  is  monopolized  by  the  mrJBbft-y.  must 
we  await  the  elimination  or  substantial 
weakening  of  Latin  American  militarism 
before  we  can  hope  for  the  reforms  and 
changes  which  alone  can  save  these  coun- 
tries from  chaos? 

Perhaps  as  Trilling  fears,  past  experience 
in  Latin  America  may  enforce  the  truth  of 
Mills'  observation.  Perhaps  the  assumptions 
and  habits  that  make  democracy  possible 
are  not  to  be  found  in  every  people.  Baring 
a  democratic  tradition  and  with  the  winds 
of  revolution  blowing  stronger,  even  under 
the  lid  clamped  down  upwn  them  the  mili- 
tary, isn't  it  likely  that  the  millt.ary  may  be 
conjuring  the  very  evil  they  most  fear — 
authoritarian  communism — as  a  reaction  to 
authoritarian  and  often  corrupt  militarism. 
Sociologists  like  Myrdal  recognize  that  the 
idea  of  the  need  for  a  "guided  democracy" 
rather  than  a  parliamentary  democracy  is 
spreading  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
countries:  they  are  increasingly  leaning 
towards  some  form  of  authoritariamsm.  If 
such  an  anti-democratic  bloc  eventually 
forms  in  Latin  America,  its  militarj-  men  will 
be  Judged  by  history  to  have  been  the 
principal  destroyers  of  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion which  comes  to  us  and  to  them  from 
the  Greeks — the  idea  that  the  right  of  power 
derives  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
rather  than  from  the  will  of  those  who 
govern. 

This  year  Latin  America  may  see  a  test 
between  those  who  are  willing  to  support 
democracy  and  those  who  would  sacrifice  it 
on  the  altar  of  what  they  short-sightedly 
call  'effective  government."  Professor  Lieu- 
wen,  perhaps  the  profoundest  student  of 
Latin  American  militarism,  gives  us  the 
score  to  date:  "The  armed  forces  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil  and  Bolivia  have  endowed  them- 


selves with  supermlsslons.  They  have  decided 
that  civilian  political  parties  are  InefDclent 
and  cerrupt  and  that  the  armed  forces  are 
the  only  institutions  capable  of  governing. 
Accordingly  they  have  crushed  the  populist 
parties  and  rearranged  constitutional  pro- 
cedures so  that  the  military  have  the  sole 
administrative  and  governing  power." 

And  I  add — this  they  have  done  with 
our — the  United  States — economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  with,  at  times,  our  overt  blessing 
and  with  the  full  panoply  of  our  diplomatic 
apparatus  to  aid  and  dignify  them.  In  the 
specific  case  of  Brazil,  not  only  did  our  gov- 
ernment send  a  message  of  support  to  the 
generals  but  our  disapproval  of  the  repres- 
sive measures  of  the  new  government  was 
expressed  in  the  mildest  terms. 

Compare  our  attitude  with  that  of  one 
of  the  truly  great  democrats  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, President  Romulo  Betancourt,  of 
Venezuela,  who  says:  "In  the  opinion  ol 
those  who  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  present 
Situation  in  Latin  America,  peaceful  struc- 
tural change  is  dependent  upon  political 
Stability.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  long- 
term  development  programs  unless  they  are 
conducted  by  democratic,  freely  elected  gov- 
ernments which  are  subject  to  free  analysis 
and  criticism  by  public  opinion.  The  so- 
called  strong  O-e.,  military)  governments 
can  succeed,  as  they  succeeded,  in  Latin 
America  in  temporarily  repressing  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  to  a  better  life  and  of 
free  enterprise  to  the  development  of  its 
wealth  creating  activities.  But  each  and 
every  strong  government,  once  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  national  scene,  has  left 
a  heritage  of  fiscal  disequilibrium,  economic 
disorder,  and  deep-seated  social  rancor." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk  I  mentioned 
the  differences  between  the  problem  of  un- 
derdevelopment in  Africa  and  South  Asia. 
Now  let  me  delve  into  those  of  Latin  America. 
Contrary  to  these  other  two  great  areas  of 
the  underdeveloped  world.  Latin  America  is 
Western.  Europeanlzed,  with  a  relatively 
broad  cultural  base.  The  engineers,  econo- 
mists, doctors,  and  educators  are  there.  Not 
in  overabundance,  but  stlU  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  form  the  necessary  cadres.  The  bal- 
ance of  human  and  natural  resources  which 
Is  so  overwhelmingly  lop-sided  in  Asia  is 
much  more  in  equilibrium  in  Latin  America. 
The  great  barrier  to  modernization  in  that 
area  is  its  regressive  social  structures — its  in- 
eflSclent.  self-serving.  generally  corrupt 
bureaucr.acy  ( with  honorable  exceptions,  as 
I  said  before)  and  the  pervasive  power  of  an 
unenlightened  military  clique  whose  func- 
tion, like  that  of  the  human  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, is  either  unknown  or  of  little  value. 
The  wealthy,  educated  elite,  with  very  rare 
e.xceptions.  has  no  commitment  to  social  re- 
forms, the  rural  masses  are  mostly  disen- 
franchised: government  is  traditionally  an 
instrument  for  acquiring  unearned  Income 
rather  than  for  providing  much  needed  social 
services;  and  over  all  hovers  the  omnipresent 
military  (again  with  a  few  honorable  ex- 
ceptions) ever  leery  of  changes  in  the  social 
structure  lest  they  Jeopardize  their  priv- 
ileges; eternally  suppressing  reforms  in  the 
name  of  containment  against  communist 
subversion. 

We  m  the  United  States  with  our  aid  have, 
unwittingly  or  not.  helped  to  reinforce  the 
military  or  back  up  a  dictatorship  while 
positively  damaging  economic  development. 
Quite  often  our  aid  has  preserved  in  power 
regimes  whose  very  reason  for  existence  was 
precisely '  to  prevent  the  needed  social  re- 
forms. The  clarion  call  to  pursue  land  re- 
forims  which  President  Kennedy  gave  at  the 
initiation  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
gone  mostly  unheeded,  or  given  Up  service 
in  those  countries  where  social  structure 
reflects  the  pre-eminence  of  those  who  own 
the  land  and  the  wealth. 

"Political  development  is  a  process  in 
time",  says  a  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil,  and  adds:  "While  fully  effec- 
tive constitutional  democracy  Is  the  desirable 


ideal,  it  Is  not,  in  fact.  In  practice  in  many 
parts  of  the  world."  Which  reminds  me  of  a 
small  sign  my  old  friend  Beardsey  Ruml, 
of  "Pay-as-you-go"  fame,  used  to  hang  be- 
hind his  desk:  "They  told  me"^  couldn't  do 
it.  so  I  didn't  even  try  " 

During  his  mission  in  Brazil,  and  later,  this 
influential  official  helped  to  fashion  the  policy 
that  the  Umted  States  must  be  prepared  to 
stamp  out  hard  not  only  On  direct  com- 
munist inroads  into  this  hemisphere  but  also 
on  governments  (or  uprisings,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic)  that  it  suspects 
might  possibly  bring  communists  to  positions 
of  power.  Anti-communism  has  been  allowed 
to  become  an  almost  religious  obsession.  It  is 
disturbing  to  have  the  most  powerful  and  the 
mixst  internationally  resi>onsible  nation  on 
earth  permit  itself  the  impatient,  in.secure 
"safety  first"  rellex  action  of  suppression 
change  whenever  it  might  turn  out  awk- 
wardly. We  seem  to  be  afflicted  by  a  national 
myopia  which  prevents  us  from  distinguish- 
ing between  nationalist  protest  and  commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

The  above  brings  me  to  a  subject  that  par- 
ticularly intrigues  me:  Can  the  process  of 
political  development  be  accelerated?  That  is. 
brought  to  maturation  much  sooner?  We  try 
through  economic  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  accelerate  economic  growth  luid  social 
change.  May  not  similar  techniques  be  fash- 
ioned so  that  the  winds  of  destructive  revolu- 
tion are  not  required  to  achieve  reforms? 

Political  development  is  a  reflection  of  so- 
cial structure;  It  means  that  creation  and 
nurturing  of  institutions  and  processes 
whereby  people  organize  themselves  for  polit- 
ical activities.  This  involves  not  only  the  rou- 
tine operation  of  governments,  but  also  the 
structural  changes  in  government  and  its 
policies  as  problems  and  requirements 
change.  To  achieve  this  effectively  there  must 
be  broad  popular  participation  and  political 
freedom.  Political  freedom,  as  Arendt  says, 
means  the  right  to  participation  in  govern- 
ment— or  it  means  nothing.  It  involves  not 
only  participation  but  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion. It  means  not  only  political  parties,  but 
ixjlitical  parties  free  of  "caudilllsmo "  and 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  oligarchies.  Political 
parties  fully  committed  to  modernization — 
of  the  bureaucracy,  of  their  industrial  struc- 
ture, of  their  agriculture,  of  their  social  serv- 
ices; committed  to  the  eradication  of  corrup- 
tion in  government,  raid  a  reduction  and  pro- 
fesslonalizaiion  of  their  military;  committed 
to  equitable  and  efficiently  implemented  tax 
systems,  to  social  justice  for  all. 

Political  development  has  as  a  primary 
requisite,  chaiiges  in  attitude,  and  time  is 
required  to  turn  them  .around,  as  my  former 
Harvard  liberal  friend  who  recently  headed 
our  Brazil  mission  reminds  us.  My  point, 
however.  Is  tliat  economic  development  also 
requires  changes  in  attitudes  and  neverthe- 
less we  and  other  countries  are  researching 
and  experimenting  with  time  compression  in 
this  field.  Why  not  try  the  same  with  political 
development?  We  still  understand  very  little 
regarding  the  process  of  political  develop- 
ment. Much  research  is  needed  in  this  sphere. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  my  former  boss  at  the 
Agency  for  Economic  Development,  David 
Bell,  now  a  top  Ford  Foundation  Vice  Presi- 
dent, told  me  that  the  Foundation  was  em- 
barking precisely  on  this  t>T>e  of  much- 
needed  research. 

At  the  regional  level  some  progress  is  dis- 
cernible. Mention  must  be  made  to  the  com- 
mitment the  Latin  American  heads  of  State 
made  last  year  to  change  the  stumbling 
Latin  Amencan  free  trade  area  into  a  com- 
mon market  to  which  regional  groupings 
such  as  the  Central  Amencan  and  Andean 
common  markets  could  obtain  accession.  But 
even  more  relevantly  Important  is  the  change 
of  command  at  the  political  level  of  the  re- 
gional institution — the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  Galo  Plaza 
Lasso,  former  President  of  Ecuador,  was 
elected  to  the  top  political  post  of  Secretary 
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General.  A  reorganization  of  OAS  from  top 
to  bottom  Is  in  the  offing.  It  goes  without 
saying  tliat  this  oldest  of  reg^lonal  bodies.  If 
revitalized,  can  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
in  the  Implementation  of  the  much  needed 
reforms  to  Latin  America's  regressive  social 
structure.  Since  politicians  are  in  many  in- 
stances as  resistant  and  fearful  of  social 
change  as  the  military  and  the  oligarchs,  one 
wonders  at  the  wisdom  of  having  placed  Mr. 
Plaza  in  such  a  key  position.  He  is  an  oli- 
garch, a  landed  aristocrat,  a  member  of  the 
very  group  whose  attitudes  must  be  changed. 
His  land  holdings  are  probably  among  the 
largest  in  Ecuador. 

But  Plaza  is  also  sometliing  else.  He  Is 
modern  in  his  thinking,  outward  looking 
and  has  known  first-hand  social  justice — 
and  injustice — in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  his  missions  for  the  United  Nations  he 
has  experienced  revolutions  with  true  socio- 
economic significance,  not  Just  the  pseudo- 
type  so  prevalent  in  his  own  country  in 
which  dozens  ol  times  an  out  group  seeks  to 
grab  power  for  power's  sake  and  for  the 
peculation  which  public  office  traditionally 
sanctions  there. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  a  wealthy 
aristocrat.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  led  the 
most  far-reaching  social  revolution  experi- 
enced in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  never  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  injustice.  Could  Plaza  turn  out  to 
be  Latin  America's  F.  D.  R..  having  as  he  has 
the  same  patrician  background  and  upbring- 
ing? I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  May  he  be  able  to  see 
that  Latin  America's  last  hope  is  to  trans- 
fer power  to  a  much  broader  base,  and  may 
his  background  not  stand  in  the  way  but 
rather,  like  Roosevelt,  propitiate  the  change. 

Risking  the  platitudinous.  I  must  say  that 
the  fate  of  the  United  States  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  fate  of  Latin  America.  The 
proposition  could  have  been  stated  in  re- 
verse. In  t)oth  ways  it  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again  and  much  lip  service  has  been 
prodigated  on  behalf  of  Pan  Americanism 
and  Hemispheric  Solidarity.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  question  the  sincerity  of  all  that  has 
been  said  or  the  practical  value  of  the  con- 
crete efforts  made  to  bring  forth  the  lofty 
ideals.  It  must  be  said,  though,  that  the 
declarations,  treaties,  protocols,  and  speeches 
outweigh  by  far  the  progress  thus  far 
achieved. 

Although  I  am  very  conscious  about  your 
valuable  time.  I  make  bold  to  impose  a  little 
further  on  your  patience  to  furnish  some 
facts  to  substantiate  what  may  sound  as 
my  exaggerations  or  generalizations. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  heads  of  prac- 
tically all  sovereign  nations  of  our  Hemi- 
sphere met  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  look- 
ing for  ways  and  means  to  improve  the 
economy  of  Latin  America.  An  action  pro- 
gram was  signed  by  the  participating  chiefs 
of  state,  including  President  Johnson.  The 
main  goals  could  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Initiate  a  Latin  American  common  mar- 
ket which  should  be  in  substantial  operation 
by  1985; 

2.  Develop  projects  involving  more  than 
one  Latin  American  nation: 

3.  Improve  the  conditions  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports; 

4.  Modernize  agricultural  production; 

5.  Increase  educational  and  health-care 
facilities;  and 

6.  Eliminate  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Today,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say.  very  little,  if 
anything  at  all.  has  been  accomplished.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  certain  respects  things  have 
been  sliding  backwards.  For  example,  in  the 
all-important  race  between  population  and 
agricultural  production,  the  former  increased 
by  2.7%  while  food  production  only  rose  by 
a  little  over  1'';.  Tliese  figures  In  human 
terms  mean  that  250.000.000  Latin  Americans 
are  getting  less  food  than  they  used  to.  no 
matter  how  meagre  their  pittance  had  been. 

No  country  can  do  anything  without  its 


people.  Look  what  is  going  on  at  this  very 
moment  in  most  of  Latin  America.  Ten  out 
of  each  hundred  children  born  alive  die  t>e- 
fore  reaching  their  first  year.  Half  of  the  stir- 
vlving  children  will  not  reach  four  years.  I 
will  spare  you  the  rest. 

I  think  that  the  signs  today  being  what 
they  are  and  with  time  running  short  we 
better  start  actively  looking  for  positive  ways 
of  showing  that  the  KipUngese  dictum  of 
"East  being  East  and  West  being  West  and 
never  the  twain  meeting"  does  not  apply  to 
North  and  South  in  this  Hemisphere  Need- 
less to  say,  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
In  our  part  of  the  world  we  find  the  same 
universal  play  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces.  The  latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seem  to 
be  prevailing.  If  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  partness  characteristic  un- 
til today  In  United  States-Latin  America  re- 
lations, the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  take  stock 
of  the  forces  that  tend  to  keep  us  apart  even 
when  facing  a  common  destiny  made  more 
and  more  evident  by  the  facts  of  history  al- 
ready enveloping  us  and  the  ominous  trends 
anticipating  things  to  come. 

Geography,  climate,  races,  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds  could  exert  a  centrif- 
ugal effect.  Although  it  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss  all  these  factors  In  this  talk.  I  will 
touch  on  some,  in  a  concise  and  necessarily 
superficial  fashion,  'i'ct  there  is  one  ivspect 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  more  leisurely. 
I  refer  to  cultural  differences  which  are  a 
powerful  deterrent  of  a  deep  and  fruitful 
understanding  between  the  two  halves  of  our 
hemisphere. 

I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  intricate  and  manifold  reasons  why 
things  stand  the  way  they  do,  nor  bold 
enough  to  offer  a  set  of  remedies  and  much 
less  a  panacea.  My  formal  training  as  a  phar- 
maceutical chemist  makes  me  very  wary  re- 
garding cure-alls.  It  will  be  better  if  I  were 
merely  to  point  out  a  cultural  gap  that  clear- 
ly hinders  a  real  understanding  between  the 
Americans  while  declaring  my  very  candid 
willingness  to  open  myself  to  all  sorts  of 
questions  once  I  am  through. 

To  start  with,  there  is  deep  prejudice  on 
both  sides.  Latin  Americans  talk  and  react 
as  if  all  the  Americans  from  the  United 
Stales  were  racists,  imperialists,  greedy,  un- 
couth, and  more  interested  in  the  material 
things  of  life  than  in  human  and  cultural 
values  I  win  leave  the  United  States  stereo- 
type of  the  Latin  Americans  to  your  memory 
and  your  conscience.  'V'ou  will  get  the  flavor 
of  tlie  Latin  American  image  a  little  later. 
Both  stereotypes,  of  course,  are  wrong,  but 
little  will  be  done  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
weaken  the  mutual  prejudices  unless  each 
party  is  aware  of  the  basic  cultural  traits  of 
the  other. 

For  example,  your  Latin  American  counter- 
parts know  much  more  about  the  United 
States  than  you  know  about  Latin  America. 
I  am  willing  to  wager  that  at  this  very 
moment  in  many  parlors  and  cafes  through- 
out Latin  America  the  basic  policies  of 
President  Johnson's  government  are  being 
knowingly  discussed  and  the  names  and 
works  of  Poc.  Miller,  Melville.  Capote,  Ten- 
nessee Williams,  Faulkner,  Pollock  and  other 
of  our  creative  artists,  are  well  known.  The 
opposite  is  not  true  here. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  say  that  the  uni- 
versities in  this  country  are  showing  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  Importance  of  Spanish 
as  a  second  language  and  that  it  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  see  in  translation  the  writings 
of  Jorge  Amado.  Ciro  Algria.  Jorge  Luis 
Borges,  and  some  others.  Had  the  United 
States  been  conscious  of  an  Uruguayan  who 
died  in  1917  after  having  published  a  small 
book,  almost  a  booklet,  entitled  .4ric/.  much 
could  have  been  done  to  avert  or  neutralize 
the  negative  image  prevalent  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca regarding  the  United  States.  This  Uru- 
guayan intellectual.  Jose  Enrique  Hodo.  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  wrote  one  of  the  most 
devastating  critiques  against  American  utili- 
tarianism ever  produced.  Ariel,  his  most  fam- 


ous work,  has  become  the  pillow-book  of  sev- 
eral generations  of  Latin  American  youths. 
TTiere's  hardly  a  high  school,  much  less  a 
university  student  In  Latin  America,  who 
has  not  thumbed  through  Ariel  several  times 
In  his  young  life.  Outdated  as  It  may  seem 
to  us  68  years  after  It  was  first  published, 
It  has  still  a  tremendous  Influence  In  the 
thinking  of  young  Latin  Americans  who  will 
someday  be  the  future  leaders  of  their  coun- 
try. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  under- 
standing Latin  Americans  have  of  themselves 
and  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  essential  that 
one  should  have  read  Ariel.  No  Latin  Ameri- 
can policy  maker  at  Foggy  Bottom  can  un- 
derstand the  area  without  critically  analyz- 
ing Rodo.  Unhappily  Rodo's  obsolescent  lialf- 
truths  still  remain  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Latin  American  intellectuals. 

Literature  is  a  very  good  way  to  learn 
about  people  The  best  possible  substitute 
for  a  i>rolonged  stay  in  a  certain  country 
Is  reading  Its  literature  As  American  litera- 
ture and  periodicals  are  widely  read  by  the 
articulate  Latin  American  establlshmenus, 
you  would  be  amazed  to  find  how  well  in- 
formed they  are  regarding  life  in  the  United 
States.  Including  the  nuances  and  intricacies 
of  national  politics  Again  the  opipoelte  is  not 
true  here. 

Tliere  was  a  simple  rca.son  for  this:  Latin 
Americans  need  the  United  States  more  than 
the  United  States  needs  Latin  America-  iis 
of  now.  Naturally  the  needy  are  more  prone 
to  learn  about  the  potential  purveyor  than 
vice  versa.  But  I  claim  that  the  pap  in  respect 
to  one  needing  the  other  more  is  fast  dis- 
appearing in  view  of  what  happened  in  Cuba 
and  wliat  is  going  »n  in  Viet  Nam  Eventually 
the  United  States  will  be  needing  the  under- 
standing and  good  will  of  the  people  of  l^iitln 
America  as  direly  as  Latin  America  fWW  needs 
United  States  technical  and  economic  aid. 

One  other  point  that  will  not  hurt  men- 
tioning here  is  the  position  that  the  intellec- 
tual occupies  in  Latin  America.  Intellectuals 
in  Latin  America  are  not  marginal  types  in 
society.  The  opposite  is  true.  They  orient  and 
participate  actively  in  the  task  of  governing. 
Tliey  are  more  than  mere  catalysts,  they  are 
more  times  than  none  .shapers  of  things.  Peo- 
ple in  government  or  business  do  not  feel 
alienated  from  or  by  the  intellectual.  This  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  political 
tradition  in  which  the  intellectual  is  so  sus- 
pect that  rarely  if  ever  does  he  achieve  a  posi- 
tion of  power.  And  when  he  does  he  doesn't 
last  long. 

What  has  happened  in  my  own  native 
country,  Puerto  Rico,  constitutes  a  good  ex- 
ample. Strange  as  it  may  sound,  a  poet  and 
a  group  of  intellectuals  were  very  much  in- 
strumental in  tackling  the  economic  chaos 
that  Puerto  Rico  was.  not  so  many  years  ago, 
creating  instead  a  dynamic  energetic  people 
pushing  ahead  a  thriving  industrial  economy. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  a  less  dramatic  word 
than  ■anguish"  to  express  how  I  feel  regard- 
ing Latin  America.  The  Latin  American  case 
Is  so  complex,  so  difficult  to  .solve,  and  so 
fraught  with  human  and  global  danger  and 
distress  that  the  use  of  the  word  anguish  is 
not  an  exaggeration. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  even  to  try  to 
formulate  concisely  the  problem — or  prob- 
lems, rather.  There  are  already  250  million 
inhabitants  in  the  whole  of  Latin  America 
The  rate  of  increase  is  alarming.  If  any  land 
seems  to  be  destined  to  prove  the  somber  pre- 
diction of  Malthus.  it  is  Latin  America.  Yet 
there  are  incredibly  vast  expanses,  most  of 
them  not  even  explored,  hoarding  a  no  less 
incredible  amount  of  resources  of  all  types 
Nevertheless,  very  little  of  th.'it  practically 
unlimited  economic  potential  has  been 
tapped.  Underdevelopment  in  Latin  America 
is  a  stark  reality.  Why? 

There  are  many  answers  to  this  question. 
In  the  first  place,  by-and-large  the  socio- 
economic pattern  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  most  distressing.  The  gap  between  the 
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ha-  PS  and  the  have-nots  is  still  more  striking 
In  thpse  lands  than  in  moct  of  the  countries 
thit  share  this  problem.  To  fxrrther  compU- 
c-ate  tJie  problem,  a  va«t  part  oT  those  emor- 
moxw  resources  axe  underexplolted  or  not  ex- 
ploited at  all — some  not  even  explored. 

There  Is  a  notorious  lack  of  competent 
technical  cadres  to  push  forward  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  setting  going  the  wheels  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Educating,  training  and 
organizing  the  necessary  cadres  is  not  easy 
for  the  simple  reason  that  social  And  eco- 
nomic mobility  in  Latin  America  is  very  slow 
compared  to  the  United  States  and  to  other 
developed  countries. 

Another  negative  aspect  Is  that  most  Latin 
American  countries  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  democratic  political  stability 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  siuted  atmos- 
phere for  sound  developmeut.  Unfortunately, 
as  I  said  t>efore,  the  military  is  either  di- 
rectly exercising  power,  or  its  shadow  pro- 
jects omiziously  over  the  weak  political  power 
precariously  held  by  civilians. 

Many  things  have  to  happen  In  L^atin 
America  if  the  worse  is  to  t)e  averted.  If 
problems  jteep  on  going  unheeded  the  end 
of  the  traU-.wUl  be  bloody,  riotous,  and  cha- 
otic. To  avoid  that  dreadful  denouement 
there  are  only  two  ways.  Evolution  or  rev- 
olution. Puerto  Rico  happens  to  be  a  good 
case  of  a  society  achieving  the  needed 
changes  through  evolution.  Mexico,  Bolivia, 
before,  and  Cuba,  only  recently,  took  the 
F>ath  of  revolution.  Revolutions,  almost  by 
deflniuon.  must  have  a  destructive  and  dis- 
ruptive initial  episode.  Once  over  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  and  reorganize  upon  a 
new  basis.  Mexico  was  able  to  do  so:  Bolivia 
is  striving:  Cuba  is  still  a  question  mark. 
Parenthetically,  let  me  tell  you  that  more 
courage  and,  definitely,  more  wisdom  Is 
needed  for  the  second  stage  than  for  the 
first,  which  couid  be  ignited  and  carried 
through  by  an  unenlightened  and  brutish 
demagogue  provided  he  is  endowed  with  his 
quota  of  charisma.  Before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  revolutions  let  me  tell  you  that  no 
matter  how  stupid  and  senseless  they  may 
look  to  us.  they  have  a  reason  to  be.  la  the 
case  of  Litin  America  they  represent  the 
yearnings  for  social  justice  and  spiritual  and 
material  growth  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
Individuals  groping  through  the  paths  of 
history,  seeking  what  they  consider  and  is 
their  own. 

Do  you  now  understand  why  I  dare  to  use 
the  word  anguish  at  this  moment?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  to  do''  The  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  believe  that  just  as  no  human 
being  can  save  another  who  does  not  have 
the  will  to  save  himself,  no  country  can  save 
others  no  matter  how  good  its  intentions 
or  how  hard  it  tries.  The  Latin  American 
countries  have  been  too  dependent  on  the 
United  States,  while  the  United  States  has 
been  too  nosey  and  eager  to  force  down  the 
ttiroats  of  its  southern  neighbors  American 
traditions  and  the  .American  way  of  doing 
things.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  accept  that 
countries,  as  in  the  case  of  human  beings, 
have  their  idiosyncrasies  and  that  you  simply 
cannot  force  amy  given  man  or  nation  to 
act  as  if  he  or  it  were  someone  else. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  very  Important  stake  m  what  goes  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  It  would  be  cer- 
tainly to  its  benefit  if  things  were  to  shape 
up  favorably  In  Latin  America.  Therefore,  it 
should  try  to  assist  as  much  as  it  can  its 
southern  neighbors  in  helping  them  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  Were  I  to  be  asked  how, 
I  would  suggest  the  following: 

Grant  non-reciprocal  free  trade  on  manu- 
factured goods  for  a  reasonable  period  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  boost  their  ex- 
port economies;  (I'd  need  another  full  day  to 
e.xpatiate  on  this  particular  subject.) 

Extend  all  economic  and  technical  aid  only 
through  multi-lateral  agencies — the  Inter 
.■Vmericaa  Development  Bank  for  economic 
and  the  CIAP — the  Inter  .\mericnn  Commit- 


tee for  the  Alliance  foe  Progress  where  we 
are  out- numbered  by  the  Latin  Americans 
six  to  one  and  whose  chairman  is  a  Latin — 
for  technical  aid.  Dismantle  the  United 
States  aid  apparatus  In  Latin  America.  Dras- 
tically reduce  our  emliassy  staffs,  as  Ambas- 
sador TuthlU  has  recommended.  Let  the 
Latin  Americans  use  their  own  Institutional 
tools  and  go  their  own  way.  In  saving  them- 
selves. I  would  go  as  far  as  removing  all  the 
Inter  American  .agencies  out  of  Washington. 
As  that  wisest  of  Chileans,  advisor  and  con- 
fidant of  President  Eduardo  Prel,  Raul  Saez, 
h:vs  said:  "TTic  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
should  be  a  Latin  .\merican  program,  aud  the 
fact  that  it  isn't  is  the  main  reason  why  I 
think  that  the  countries  of  Liitin  America 
are  unaware  of  what  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
really  is". 

In  short,  avoid  having  the  United  States 
as  an  active  ingredient  In  the  process.  The 
role  of  catalyzer  is  enough. 

There  Is  need  for  injecting  a  political  and 
ideological  content  into  the  Alliance  if  It  is 
to  survive.  A  mystique  must  be  recreated — 
and  this  time  by  the  Latins  themselves.  We 
must  recognize  the  overwhelming  political 
content  of  such  am  enterprise.  This,  Felipe 
Herrera,  President  of  tlie  Inter  American  De- 
velopment Bank,  long  recognized  as  far  back 
as  1962: 

"In  practice,  the  Alliance  has  placed  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  economic  aspects, 
even  though  any  process  of  economic  and 
social  development  Is.  In  the  last  analysis, 
a   political   undertaking." 

To  succeed,  the  Alliance  must  generate  tliat 
elusive  sensibility  to  political  appeal.  It  must 
bring  forth  that  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
which  make  possible  the  great  endeavors  of 
men.  Celso  Furtado,  that  most  misunder- 
stood revolutionary,  does  not  think  we  ex- 
aggerate when  we  call  this  a  tremendous  en- 
terprise. What  we  in  the  United  States  some- 
times fail  to  realize  is  that  what  is  at  slake 
is  xMe  style  of  civilization  and  culture  which 
will  prevail  in  Latin  America,  our  next-door 
neighbors  who  even  share  our  time  zones 
with  us  and  who  In  32  years  will  number  600 
million,   twice  as  many   as   us. 

Development  is  an  uncontrollable  force  in 
Latin  America  today.  It  is  bound  to  tear  apart 
the  bonds  which  a  regressive  social  structure 
utilizes  to  prevent  it  from  achieving  full 
fruition.  No  cotuiter-revolutlonary  forces  can 
stop  the  winds  of  revolution  for  long.  One 
thing  alone  remains  in  the  balance  now — 
will  these  winds  blow  with  destructive  gale 
force  and  imperil  otir  own  democratic  in- 
stitutions or  will  we  be  able  through  en- 
couragement and  understanding  to  come  to 
terms  with  these  forces.  We  have  a  rare  his- 
torical privilege — to  be  able  to  perceive  clear- 
ly the  alternatives  open  to  us.  May  our  ac- 
tions be  incited  by  the  will  and  illuminated 
by  reason.  If  we  faU  it  will  be  because  we 
will  have  betrayed  our  own  revolutionary 
traditions  .-is  embodied  In  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  because  the  instinct  of  self 
preservation  Is  falling  us. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
every  Senator  is  aware  of  the  extent  of 
opposition  throughout  tlie  Nation  to  the 
proposed  reductions  in  the  various  con- 
servation programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  was  highly  pleased  to 
note  that  in  passing  the  1969  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuie  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
provided  funds  to  continue  these  conser- 
vation programs  at  the  operating  levels 
approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Specifically,  funds  were  restored  for 
the  small  watershed  program  and  for 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

On  March  20,  I  had  the  privilege  of 


testifying  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations. I  propo.sed  that  Congress  re- 
store funds  for  these  activities.  I  there- 
fore recommend  today  tliat  the  Senate 
concur  m  tiie  House  action  in  providing 
funds  for  these  conservation  programs. 

However,  the  House  did  not  cor- 
rect one  major  deficiency  in  this  appro- 
priation act.  The  proposed  appropriation 
net  does  not  provide  funds  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Ser\ice  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  new  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  to  be  organized  in  1969. 
Nor  does  it  provide  funds  to  pay  for  most 
of  the  increased  co.'st  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  consenation  districts  resulting 
from  the  pay  raises  voted  government 
employees  by  tlie  Contrress  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  Missouri  was  slow  in 
launchiiig  its  conservation  district  pro- 
gram. But  thanks  to  many  local  leaders, 
we  have  been  making  up  for  lost  time  in 
recent  years.  Mi.<;souri  districts  have 
more  than  doubled  in  number  during  the 
la-st  7  years.  We  have  thrown  from  37  dis- 
tricts to  81  durint;  this  period.  Twelve  of 
these  were  organized  in  1967.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  enht  more  districts  will  be 
organized  in  Missouri  m  1969. 

The  point  here  is  this.  In  each  of  the 
past  7  years  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated fmids  to  provide  technical  staff 
for  these  new  conservation  districts.  For 
1969,  however,  there  has  been  a  change. 
There  are  no  funds  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  1969  budget  estimate.  There 
are  no  funds  propo.scd  for  this  purpose 
in  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Repi'csentatives.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
provide  funds  in  the  1969  appropriation 
act  to  staff  new  conservation  districts  to 
be  organized  during  1969. 

Missouri's  conser^-ation  district  pro- 
grams have  strengthened  the  economy, 
improved  agriculture,  retarded  erosion 
and  pollution,  cut  back  on  water  waste 
and  floods,  enhanced  recreation,  served 
the  public  interest  in  other  ways,  and 
have  more  than  paid  their  way  in  terms 
of  cost  benefits. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  conservation 
districts  in  all  States  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  provide 
funds  in  the  1969  Appropriation  Act  to 
finance  tlie  pay  raise  for  SCS  scientists 
and  teclinicians  which  tlie  Congress 
voted  last  year. 

The  ."Appropriation  Act  as  passed  by 
the  House  pi'ovides  SI  15  million  for  con- 
seiwation  operations.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $130  million  for  conservation 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


EASTER    ISLAND— ANTHROPOLOGI- 
CAL QUESTION  MARK 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  excitim:  international 
archeolo.uical  expedition  headed  by  Dr. 
William  IvTuIloy.  of  the  University  of  Wy- 
omiiru',  whicii  is  currently  engaged  in 
.seekinu'  answers  to  tiie  "anthropolo'^ical 
question  mark"  that  is  Easter  Island. 

It  is  known  that  Easter  Island's  pre- 
historic occupants  developed  remarkable 
skills  in  carving  and  moving  slant  stones, 
that  they  devised  a  system  of  writing, 
and  managed  to  orient  their  religious 
structures  by  usint'  a  knowledge  of  solar 
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movements.  Dr.  Mulloy  tells  us  that  these 
advances  are  becoming  more  understand- 
able as  the  result  of  efforts  by  the 
Chilean  Commission  Isla  De  Pa.scua  and 
the  International  Fund  for  Monuments, 
Inc..  which  are  backing  his  field  party. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  re- 
ports on  the  Mulloy  party  which  were 
published  in  the  Laramie,  Wyo..  Daily 
Boomerang  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  of  Denver,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Laramie  iWyo.)  Boomerang. 

May  15.  19681 

Easter  Island  Quadrant  Reveals  Unknown. 

Unsuspectfd  Living  Sites 

( EDrroR's  Note. — Following  is  another  in 
a  series  of  rejxirts  from  Herbert  Pownall. 
chief  photographer  with  the  University  of 
Wyoming  photo  service,  currently  on  assign- 
ment with  a  field  party  on  Easter  I.slami 
headed  by  William  Mulloy.  UW  professor  of 
anthropology.  As  other  reports  and  photo- 
graphs arrive  on  campus,  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  news  media  in  the  region  ) 

Hangaroa.  Easter  Island,  International 
Fund  for  Monuments.  Inc.  Field  Party — 
Rapa  Nui— Easter  Island,  that  anthropologi- 
cal question  mark  in  the  SotUh  Pacific,  is 
giving  some  surprising  information  to  re- 
searchers. Dr  William  Mulloy,  field  director. 
International  Fund  for  Monuments.  Inc. 
Rapa  Nui  group  said  Important  preliminary 
evidence  has  been  lound  tliat  may  make  pre- 
historic achievements  here  more  under- 
standable. 

Unknown  and  unsuspected  living  .sites  have 
been  found  in  the  first  of  35  quadrants  into 
which  the  island  has  been  divided  for  sur- 
vey purposes.  The  number  of  l:nds  may  cause 
archeologists  to  estimate  a  considerable 
greater  population  here  than  they  generally 
thought  existed  during  its  peak  level. 

Patrick  C.  McCoy  (UW  BA  1966)  of  Red 
Bluff.  Calif.,  supervisor  of  quadrant  survey 
field  crews  for  Mulloy  reported  discovery  in 
the  first  area  to  be  examined  of  over  300 
visible  surface  remains  of  stone  age  man.  His 
field  notes  show  frequent  house  platforms; 
stone  foundation  lines  and  circles  for  homes, 
and  terraces;  artifacts  such  as  obsidian  spear 
points  or  mata'a.  rain  water  collectors  or 
taheta.  and  disc-shaped  stones  probably 
used  in  games  like  lawn  bowling;  paved  areas 
that  may  have  been  religious  gathering 
places;  religious  structures  or  nhu;  petro- 
glyphs  of  incised  and  high  relief  types;  and 
earth  ovens  or  umu. 

The  extinct  volcano  Rano  Kau  sits  astride 
Qu.idrant  1.  Its  steep  outer  slopes  and  steeper 
boulder  strewn  inner  slopes  seem  not  the 
places  humans  would  choose  to  live  tmless 
there  was  not  other  available  space.  McCoy 
and  his  group  of  helpers  m.-ike  systematic 
sweeps  across  the  quadrant  looking  closely  at 
all  its  surface.  When  .'uiything  of  archeologi- 
cal  interest  is  found,  it  is  described  and 
sketched  in  the  field  notes,  precisely  located 
on  a  contour  map  by  Mario  Arevalo  (Chilean 
surveyor  for  the  party),  and  in  most  cases 
photographed  by  Heroert  D.  Pown.^U.  chief 
of  UW  photo  ."jervice  on  leave  to  the  field 
party. 

Discovery  of  so  many  living  complexes  and 
other  evidences  of  hviman  activity  on  what 
might  be  considered  inhospitable  terrain 
sheds  new  light  on  the  population  situation 
here  in  the  centuries  before  white  men 
touched  shore  on  EASter  .Sunday  1722.  ac- 
cording to  Mulloy.  He  .said  the  puzzling  thing 
about  Easter  Island  has  been  centered  around 
the  question  of  liow  a  small  isolated  popula- 
tion out  of  contact  with  the  main  flow  of 
human  progress  could  make  the  notable 
achievements  discovered  here.  Men  in  the 
prehistoric   period  of  this  island  developed 


remarkable  skills  in  carving  and  moving  giant 
(up  to  83  ton)  stone  statues,  devised  a  .sys- 
tem of  writing,  and  developed  precise  meth- 
ods for  orienting  religious  structures  using  a 
knowledge  of  solar  movements. 

Mulloy  s;ild  advances  such  as  were  made 
here  are  more  understandable  if  it  is  known 
th.1t  a  great  number  of  minds  were  present 
to  provide  tlie  necessary  Uilent  as  well  as 
guide  and  direct  the  monumental  effort  ob- 
viously used  here. 

When  the  full  archeological  survey  of  the 
lsl:ind  is  completed,  researchers  will  for  the 
first  time  have  :i  basis  for  answering  more 
of  the  puzzle  that  is  Easter  Island.  This  pio- 
neering is  jointly  .supported  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  through  its  Comision  Isla  De 
Pascua  and  the  International  Fund  for  Mon- 
uments. Inc.  at  15  Gramercy  Park.  New  York. 
N.'i'..  10003.  This  nonprofit  group  is  dedicated 
tjp  the  preservation  on  a  world  wide  basis  of 
selected  sites  of  liigh  lmt)ortince  :iiid  interest 
Oo  traveler  and  scientist  alike. 

I  From    the    Rocky    Mountain    News,   Mav    9. 
I  fl68 1 

UW    rhAM  Heij>s   Restore  Easter  Island 
Statue 

(Editor's  Note. — Following  is  a  report  from 
Herbert  Pownall.  chief  photographer  with  the 
University  of  Wyoming  photo  seivlce,  cur- 
rently on  assignment  with  a  field  party  on 
Easter  Island  headed  by  William  Mulloy]  UW 
professor  of  anihro|X)logy.) 

A  monumental  vertical  form  rises  above 
the  gently  ctirved  Easter  Island  landscape  of 
weathered  volcanics  surrounded  by  the  end- 
less horizon  of  the  South  Pacific.  Stark  and 
abrupt  as  an  exclamation  ix)lnt  from  an 
ancient  aamu  or  legend  of  heroic  deeds,  the 
statue  stands  with  its  back  to  the  Western 
.sea  over  which  its  maker's  ancestors  came. 
Its  pursed  lips  seem  to  seal  for  ever  the  secrets 
of  its  creation. 

This  20  foot  moai  or  statue  Is  one  of  the 
few  restored  and  is  near  Hangaroa  at  Ahu 
Tahai.  Its  weight  is  estimated  at  25  tons 
and  rests  on  a  stone  and  earth  structure 
nearly  200  feet  long.  Here  William  S.  Ayres 
of  Evanston.  Wyo.  supervises  further  arche- 
ological research  and  restoration  of  the  whole 
ahu  or  religious  platform.  Ayres  is  a  member 
of  the  International  Fund  for  Monuments 
Inc.  field  party  on  Easter  Island  directed  by 
Dr.  William  Mulloy.  UW  professor  of  anthro- 
pology. 

Many  evidences  of  prehistoric  men  at  Tahai 
have  been  identified  by  AjTes  In  his  field 
notes  and  properly  located  on  detailed  con- 
tour maps  by  the  Cliilean  surveyor  lor  the 
team.  .Mario  Arevalo.  Photographic  records  of 
the  site  are  made  by  Herbert  D.  Pownall, 
Chief  of  UW  Photo  Service  on  leave  to  the 
field  party.  By  far  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  sue  is  the  Ahu  and  its  central  ttntue 
recently  re-erected  complete  with  its  red 
scoria  top  knot  or  hat. 

This  restoration  was  done  lats  In  1967  by 
Gonzalo  Figueroa.  archeologlst  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Before  he  leaves  this  Sep- 
tember to  continue  his  Ph.D.  -A-ork  in  An- 
thropology at  Tulane  University,  Ayres  and 
his  crew  of  islanders  will  finsh  investigating 
and  restoring  the  ahu. 

Preliminary  information  concerning  the 
construction  and  dating  of  the  ahu  is  now 
bein?  obtained  from  profile  trenches  cut 
across  the  long  axis  of  the  structure.  Artifacts 
such  as  hammer  stones,  obsidian  clippings, 
and  charcoal  have  been  found. 


PAUL  HALL,  I^\BOR  VIKING 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  Paul  Hall  is  familiar  to  most 
Senators.  As  president  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  and  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Hall  is  widely  known  for  his 
vigorous  and  effective  support  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  for  his 


important    i>osltlon    in    the    American 
labor  movement. 

But  Mr.  Hall  is  more  than  a  labor 
union  president  and  a  force  in  the  marl- 
lime  community.  He  is  an  American  of 
uncommon  vision,  talent,  liumanity, 
and  iiatrioti.sm. 

The  many  facets  of  Paul  Hall's  fasci- 
nating life  story  are  told  in  a  fa.scinating 
article  written  by  Edith  Kcrmit  Roose- 
velt and  published  in  tlie  May  1968  i.ssue 
of  Navy  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Pax'l    Hall:    Labor   Vikinc    in    Wa.siiincton 

(Note. — As  head  of  Seafarers  International 
Union  and  a  i>ower  in  tlie  AFL-CIO.  he  is 
waging  an  all-out  fight  lor  revival  of  US 
merchant  marine — when  he  .speaks  Congj;ess- 
men  listen  i 

(  By  Edith  Kcrmit  Roosevelt) 

A  former  "member  of  the  black  gang" — 
an  engine  room  sailor — is  emerging  as  the 
most  effective  i)olltlcal  activist  on  behalf 
of  a  sophisticated  and  far-seeing  oceans 
policy  for  the  United  States.  He  is  P.uil  Hull. 
53-yenr-old  president  of  the  .Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  and  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  s  Maritime  Trades  Department  th.u 
consists  of  34  International  unions  In  the 
maritime  and  related  shoreslde  trades. 

I  spent  eight  hours  with  Hall  at  his  train- 
ing school  lor  seagoing  personnel  at  Piney 
Point.  Maryland.  My  day  was  full  of  iur- 
prises.  It  was  one  o'clcok  In  the  afternoon 
when  I  arrived,  but  the  union  leader  was 
at  breakfast. 

"Won't  you  join  me,"  he  said.  I  don't 
each  lunch — only  a  late  breakfast" 

And  what  a  breakfast !  He  had  a  spread  be- 
fore him  of  scrambled  eggs,  savisages,  corn 
bread  and  grits,  testifying  to  liis  Alabama 
birth.  He  washed  this  down  with  large  cups 
of  coffee  He  must  have  drunk  at  least  30 
cups  of  coffee  during  the  day. 

never  in  a  hurry 

After  breakfast.  I  look  out  my  reporter's 
notebook.  "Put  that  away  until  later,"  he 
suggested.  "Let's  just  talk  for  a  while  " 

Hall  is  one  of  the  few  public  personalities 
I  have  met  who  is  never  in  a  hurry.  He  owes 
his  success  to  methodical  planning  His  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  a  strong  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  is  being  conducted  in  this  tame  way, 

"I  never  worry  about  the  results  of  a 
fight."  he  .'aid.  "You  don't  win  nr  lose  in 
the  ring,  but  In  the  weeks  of  conditioning 
before  you  get  there." 

The  analogy  came  naturally  to  the  230- 
pound,  muscular  union  leader.  He  told  me 
he  liad  been  a  professional  prize  fighter  In 
his  youth  and  fought  75  bouts  in  the  ring 
He  enjoys  reminiscing  about  those  days 

"I  had  my  first  fight  when  I  was  14  years 
old."  he  said.  My  father  died  and  I  had  left 
home  to  go  to  work  and  help  out  my  moth- 
er I  took  my  first  job  aboard  a  deep  sen 
ship  when  I  was  19." 

As  we  talked.  I  realized  that  there  were 
two  Paul  Halls.  There  was  the  charismatic, 
flamboyant  labor  leader  dressed  as  I  now  saw 
him  in  a  black  polo  shirt  and  an  (jld  pair  of 
pants.  He  said  he  likes  to  turn  up  .iboard 
some  of  the  ships  manned  by  his  seafarers 
when  they  are  In  port  I  could  picture 
him  exchanging  laughs  and  earthy  expletives 
with  them. 

family  man 

His  attitude  towards  his  men  is  both  dem- 
ocratic and  paternalistic.  The  seafarer  who 
drove  me  to  Piney  Point  confided  to  me  that 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  Hall  Is  likely  to  place 
a  long  distance  call  to  a  vnlon  member  when 
he  has  heard  there  has  been  a  happening  in 
the  family — a  birth,  an  illness  or  a  wedding. 

Hall's  solicitude  about  the  families  of  his 
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men  Is  reflected  In  his  own  close  family  ties. 
Thro'i^hout  our  day  together,  he  frequently 
mentioned  hlfl  wife.  Rose,  his  son.  Max.  15, 
and  daughter,  Margo,  22  The  Halls  have  a 
home  tn  New  Jersey  where  the  union  leader 
likes  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  possibly 
can. 

The  second  Paul  Hall  is  the  labor  states- 
man that  I  had  seen  testifying  before  con- 
xiresslonai  committees.  Here  his  blond,  clean- 
cut  good  looks  are  an  asset.  He  Is  always 
Immaculately  groomed,  soft-spoken  and 
courteous  He  listens  attentively  to  others, 
a  habit  which  may  explain  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  deal  diplomatically  with  many 
types  of  men. 

Even  though  we  spoke  In  an  informal  and 
casual  way.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
Hall's  formal  education  has  ended  at  the 
eighth  grade.  His  grasp  of  every  matter 
pertaining  to  the  sea  was  all-embracing,  in- 
cluding history,  geopolitics,  science,  technol- 
ogy and  the  many  facets  of  naval  and  com- 
mercial power. 

Hall  has  three  loves:  his  country,  the 
American  labor  movement  and  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine.  His  objective  Is  to  make  them 
all  strong  and  healthy.  He  spoke  with  this 
wTlter  alrotlt  our  hertuige  at  sea: 

"tf  a  society  does  not  pay  respects  to  Its 
heritage,  its  not  much  of  a  people.  We  must 
perpetuate  this  heritage. " 

THE    WELLSPRINC    OF    HIS    PATRIOTISM 

Probably  few  persons  know  that  Hall  is 
descended  from  an  old  American  family.  He 
traces  his  descent  from  Lyman  Hall.  Revolu- 
tionary War  patriot  and  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  His  patriotic  ap- 
proach, which  has  manifested  Itself  from  his 
earliest  years  as  a  seaman  and  tirade  unionist, 
reflects  this  background. 

He  moved  up  the  ladder  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  .as  one  of  the  young 
Turks  surrounding  Harry  Lundeberg,  the 
tough.  anti-Communist  Norwegian  West 
Coast  labor  leader.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
tivlng  the  Reds  short  shrift,  not  only  on  the 
■*-:iterfront.  but  in  the  international  arena. 
Recently,  he  defended  US.  policy  in  Viet 
-Vam  at  Great  Britain's  annual  labor  conven- 
tion. 

"Some  of  the  Communist-Influenced  dele- 
gates booed  and  heckled  me.  "  he  recalled. 
"But  I  went  right  ahead.  I  don't  scare  easy." 

The  trade  union  leader  relates  his  approach 
to  international  affairs  to  America's  posture 
at  sea.  There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  "bury 
us  at  sea  "  and  he  is  not  about  to  let  this 
happen  if  he  can  stop  It.  His  union  and  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  have  been  arousing  the  sleeping  giant 
of  the  American  public  about  the  Soviet 
threat  at  sea  through  seminars  throughout 
the  nation. 

"The  Russian  government  owns  its  mer- 
chant marine,  lock  stock  and  barrel,'  he 
pointed  out.  "Other  countries  give  their  mer- 
chant marine  enormous  subsidies.  If  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  to  move  to  a  competitive  pos- 
ture and  to  compete  with  the  low-wage 
shipping  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  going  to  need 
far  more  support." 

PROUD    OF    PINEY    POINT 

After  breakfast.  Hall  took  me  on  a  survey 
of  Piney  Point.  This  thousand-acre  tract,  pic- 
turesquely situated  where  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  meet,  Is  about  75 
miles  from  Washington,  DC.  Hall  is  turning 
It  Into  what  he  hopes  will  be  "a  model  sea- 
men's community  and  a  living  marine 
laboratory." 

Piney  Point's  educational  facilities  will  be 
Intended  to  meet  the  need  for  seamen  In 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed  categories.  This 
includes  not  only  common  seamen,  but  oflS- 
cers  up  to  chief  engineer  In  the  engine  de- 
partment and  captain  In  the  deck.  Training 
has  already  started  on  a  relatively  modest 
scale. 


Originally,  Piney  Point  had  been  the  site  ot 
a  World  War  II  Navy  base  for  testing  tor- 
pedoes. A  few  of  the  old  facilities  were  still 
standing,  but  Hall  Is  making  almost  a  com- 
pletely new  start.  He  is  purchasing  training 
ships  and  constructing  classrooms,  dormi- 
tories, seamen's  homes,  faculty  residences, 
recreational  facilities,  restaurants,  a  hospital 
and  administration  buildings. 

More  Is  involved  here  than  steel  and  con- 
crete Hall  Is  greatly  absorbed  In  what  he 
refers  to  as  "the  sociology  of  the  thing"  at 
Piney  Point.  By  this  he  means  the  welfare 
and  Individual  happiness  of  ihc  retired  sea- 
men who  will  make  their  homes  there. 

THE    CONCERN    FOB    SE.\MEN 

"We're  going  to  invite  some  people  who  are 
not  in  the  seagoing  profession  to  live  at  Piney 
Point  to  make  for  more  variety."  he  said.  "Our 
retired  seamen  will  live  in  a  community  of 
varylnt;  age  groups,  too.  because  that's  what 
they've  been  used  to.  The  ages  of  the  men  at 
sea  range  from  16  to  well  into  their  70's.' 

Hall  has  even  hired  a  psychiatrist  to  be  on 
tap  for  consultation.  As  a  devoted  family 
man.  he  is  concerned  over  the  dislocation  of 
home  life  that  Is  frequently  brought  about 
by  the  long  absences  at  sea  of  the  bread-win- 
ner. 

He  is  building  recreational  facilities  for  the 
retired  seamen,  faculty  and  students.  These 
include  well-equipped  gj-mnaslums  where 
one  can  get  karate  and  Judo  Instruction, 
swimming  pools,  pinball  machines,  football 
fields  and  a  "Fishermen's  Wharf"  resembling 
the  famous  sea  food  restaurant  by  that  name 
in  San  Francisco. 

Opportunities  will  be  available  to  learn  a 
niunber  of  skills,  such  as  carpentry.  Contact 
with  other  -segments  of  the  labor  movement 
will  be  achieved  by  the  building  of  a  labor 
college,  which  Hall  says  will  be  "the  first  of 
Its  kind."  He  said  he  hoped  this  college  would 
graduate  men  who  would  serve  as  labor  at- 
taches for  the  State  Department  and  In  all 
areas  In  the  labor  movement. 

In  short.  Hall  is  providlnsj  what  he  expects 
win  be  a  show  place  to  demonstrate  how  this 
country  Is  setting  the  pace  by  providing  for 
the  welfare  of  its  seamen  who  serve  in  its 
"fourth  arm  of  defense" — the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

"The  American  seaman  Is  the  best  trained 
and  the  most  competent  In  the  world."  he 
proudly  asserted.  "He  Is  also  a  fine  citizen 
with  opportunities  to  lead  a  stable  life  like 
any  other  worker  or  employee.  About  75  per 
cent  of  American  seamen  own  their  own 
homes  today.'' 

SOLtrriON    FOR    P.WMENTS    DEFICIT 

Hall  hopes  that  his  union's  school  will  help 
to  persuade  our  government  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  American  seafaring  man  to  our 
national  welfare. 

"A  healthy  shipping  and  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity." he  said,  "would  provide  Jobs  for  the 
Jobless — whether  they  come  from  Harlem, 
Watts,  Detroit,  Chicago  or  from  the  pockets 
of  poverty  In  Appalachla.  ' 

He  remarked  that  If  American  ships, 
manned  by  American  seamen,  were  carrying 
the  same  proportion  of  U.S.  cargo  which  they 
carried  13  years  ago,  some  35  per  cent — there 
would  be  no  balance-of-payment  deficit  at 
all. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  strolled  down  to  the 
wharf  where  Hall  pointed  to  a  ship  that  he 
Wiis  especially  proud  of  having  acquired.  This 
w.is  the  Dauntless,  the  flagship  that  once  be- 
longed to  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  during  World  War  II, 

"We  Intend  to  hold  seminars  and  confer- 
ences aboard  her, "  he  said.  "It  will  provide  a 
fine  setting  for  industry,  labor,  government 
and  the  academic  community  to  discuss  com- 
mon Interests  and  projects  relating  to  ex- 
ploiting the  oceans." 

TIES    TO    UNIVERSrriES 

Hall  repeatedly  stressed  the  necessity  for 
developing  and  encouraging  "a  maritime  in- 


telligentsia" dedicated  to  the  exploration 
and  study  of  all  phases  of  aquaculture.  He  ■ 
.said  that  Piney  Point  would  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  Horatio  Rlvero  Center  for  Maritime 
Research  in  Puerto  Rlco  and  other  so-called 
maritime  "'think  factories"  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity and  elsewhere.  His  vision  encompasses 
the  projection  of  American  sea  power  in  all 
its  aspects.  Including  the  projections  of  U.S, 
power  and  prestige  abro-ad. 

"We  intend  to  send  some  of  our  ships  from 
Piney  Point  to  foreign  ports  to  demonstrate 
the  skills  and  capacities  of  otir  American 
sailors  and  American  ships,"  he  said,  predict- 
ing that  Piney  Point  will  represent  "a  living 
sjTnbol  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica's merchant  marine." 

"What  makes  you  so  confident  of  this  fu- 
ture that  yovi're  willing  to  invest  this  much 
time,  money  and  energy?"  I  asked.  I  reminded 
him  of  the  discouraging  statistics  that  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  TYades  Department  Itself 
had  been  publicizing:  ili  that  the  United 
States  has  sunk  to  16th  place  In  world  ship- 
building; (2)  that  three-fourtlis  of  our 
merchant  fleet  Is  more  than  20  years  old; 
and  (31  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  already 
has  the  world's  Largest  and  most  modern 
fishing  and  oceanography  fleets,  could  sur- 
pass the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  In 
tonnage  In  the  early  1970's. 

The  union  leader  admitted  that  the  pic- 
ture was  grim,  but  he  gave  several  reasons 
for  his  confidence  there  would  be  a  revival 
of  America's  Merchant  Marine. 

MAKING    IT    A    POLITICAL    ISSUE 

"We — and  that  includes  both  labor  and 
management — had  been  talking  to  ourselves 
before.  Now  the  Maritime  Trades  have  taken 
the  case  of  the  Merchant  Marine  before  the 
nation  and  turned  It  Into  a  political  Issue." 

Hall's  background  as  a  boxer  and  then  a 
shrewd  union  leader  has  given  him  a  sense 
of  timing.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Soviets  as  a 
maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
our  maritime  requirements  in  Viet  Nam  have 
touched  off  a  crisis  in  the  "wet  war"  which 
can  make  this  country  receptive  to  his  mes- 
sage. 

Obviously,  money  is  needed  to  grease  the 
political  wheels.  Although  the  Seafarers  is 
a  relatively  small  union  claiming  just  80.000 
men.  composed  mainly  of  unlicensed  seagoing 
personnel,  it  boasts  a  formidable  kitty  built 
up  by  membership  costs,  dues  and  voluntary 
contributions.  Certainly,  the  union's  finan- 
cial power  has  played  a  role  In  creating  a 
congressional  climate  that  is  more  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  Merchant 
Marine  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

"We  did  two  things  they  said  couldn't  be 
done.  "  Hall  asserted.  "We  proved  our  muscle 
by  blocking  the  Administration's  plans  to 
build  ships  abroad  and  we  kept  the  Maritime 
Administration  out  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation." 

Hall  has  vehemently  argued  that  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent  maritime  agency 
'"would  create  an  apparatus  and  atmosphere"' 
wlilch  might  be  more  conducive  to  proper 
funding  and  carrying  out  a  program  more 
satisfactory  to  the  industry  and  Congress. 

NEGATIVE    POWER    ONLY 

Some  Industry  sources  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  Hall,  charging  that  the  Administra- 
tion's dwindling  maritime  budget  is  a  club 
used  to  punish  all  segments  of  America's 
Merchant  Marine  for  his  intractability.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  request  for  fiscal 
1969  Is  for  only  $119,800,000  to  biuld  10 
ships.  Furthermore,  $101,000,000  must  not 
be  spent  until  fiscal  1970. 

I  remarked  to  Hall  that  this  has  led 
some  to  describe  him  as  "a  guy  who  can 
block  something,  but  can't  get  anything 
done.  "  He  smiled.  He  had  already  heard  this. 
He  is  credited  with  a  highly  efficient  intelli- 
gence network. 

"My  answer  little  lady  Is  this,"  he  said. 
"F^rst,  ycu  have  to  reverse  a  trend  before 
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you  get  anything  positive  going.  The  Sea- 
farers and  our  friends  In  labor  have  shown 
that  we  can  deliver  votes  as  well  ;ts  take  them 
away.  You  can  be  sure,  the  White  House 
knows  this.  It's  a  question  of  the  old  carrot 
and  stick  approach  .  .  .  We  may  have  to  have 
a  lot  more  showdowns  before  we  get  what 
we're  after.  But  we've  got  plenty  of  wind 
left  In  our  sails!" 

We  were  comfortably  epconced  in  the  cus- 
tom-built furniture  of  a  small  pleasure  craft 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  he  discussed  some 
of  the  features  of  his  proposed  maritime 
program. 

"We  need  a  government  subsidy  to  finance 
construction  of  a  minimum  of  30  vessels  a 
year,"  he  said.  "Tlils  should  ensure  cur  capa- 
bility to  carry  30  ix>r  cent  of  our  dry  bulk 
export-import  commerce." 

SOME    RECOMMENDATIO;-;.S 

He  recommended,  too,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  allow  all  segments  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  to  set  aside  tax  tree  reserves 
to  build  new  ships. 

"This  alone  would  go  a  Ions  way  towards 
revitalizing  the  Merchant  Marine."  he  said. 

"It  would  stimulate  the  desire  to  replace 
ships  by  furnishing  the  required  funds  for 
capital  investment.  ' 

Hall  Is  looking  ta  r.  future  with  nuclear 
power,  enabling  cur  merchant  fleet  to  revive 
the  days  of  the  clipper  ships  whsn  the  whole 
world  respected  the  American  Hag. 

"Federal  aid  should  be  provided  for  de- 
velopment, construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  merchant  ships. "'  he  said.  "Billions 
have  been  spent  on  the  aerospace  industry  In 
contrast  to  a  mere  pittance  for  research  and 
development  of  our  merchant  marine,  our 
fishinc;  Industry  and  oceanography." 

Is  a  compromise  possible  between  Hall  and 
the  Administration? 

""If  facts  and  conditions  chancre,  programs 
change."  Hall  said  simply  he  does  not  rule 
out  a  compromise  on  any  single  issue,  in- 
cluding— and  this  may  surprise  a  lot  of  Hall 
watchers — the  inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. However,  he  added  that  the  time 
for  discussions  or  compromise  had  not  yet 
been  reached  since  there  had  been  no  genu- 
inely constructive,  adequately  financed  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  White  House. 

PRAISE  FP.OM  "management" 

Any  program,  he  insists,  should  be  one 
which  Implements  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  Tills  legislation  provided  for  the  United 
States  to  have  the  best  and  safest  ships 
manned  by  American  crews  and  built  In 
American  yards.  By  law.  the  V  S.  Merchant 
Marine  is  to  function  as  our  "fourth  arm 
of  defense"  in  time  of  war  and  to  carry  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  cargo  in  peacetime. 

Meanwhile.  Hall's  achievements  have  won 
the  admiration  of  "management."  George  M. 
Stelnbrenner,  Jr..  President  of  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  told  him  in  his  address  to 
the  Maritime  Trades  Department's  Conven- 
tion in  Miami  last  December: 

"You  have  waged  successful  campaigns 
with  unbelievable  results." 

Stelnbrenner,  in  a  rare  tribute,  also  pointed 
out: 

"The  organizations  that  you  represent  In 
the  Maritime  Trades  Department  has  led  the 
way  to  a  strong  U.S.  flag  Merchant  Marine." 


PROJECT   SEA   USE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  worldwide  awareness  of  the 
necessity  for  tmderstanding  and  making 
practical  use  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
sea. 

In  my  State  of  Washington  there  is  a 
marine  research  project  that  I  believe 
offers  invaluable  long-term  benefits  to 


our  Nation.  Detailed  planning  is  under- 
way for  Project  Sea  Use — Seamoiuit  Ex- 
ploration and  Underseas  Scientific  EIx- 
pedition. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Oceano- 
graphic  Commission  of  Wa.shington 
State,  four  principal  participants  in  the 
project  have  pledged  S91.000. 

They  plan  a  2-month  undersea  expedi- 
tion in  the  .summer  of  1969.  Battclle 
No)  thwe.st  Lti;io.<.t'i.ics,  Honeywell,  Inc., 
University  of  Washineton  and  the 
Oceanic  Foundation  of  Hawaii  are  now 
requesting  the  iirogrr.matic  and/or  fi- 
nancial participation  of  private  industry, 
other  imi\er.'^itii^.''.,  pud  iif;cncirs  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  unicue 
scientific  oxpeditijn. 

After  studying  the  proposed  program, 
I  .im  convinced  that  its  JoiHr-ienn  bene- 
fits for  the  Nation  justify  broad  indus- 
trial, academic,  and  it'ovcrnmcntal  .sup- 
port. 

Cobb  Seamount  is  an  extinct  volcano 
that  rises  abruptly  from  depths  of  10,000 
feet  into  sunlit  waters  110  foct  lielow  the 
surface  of  the  Pacific.  It  llf^s  270  miles 
off  the  Wasliinston  coast.  Project  Sea 
Use  proposes  an  underwater  habitat 
v.hcie  two  teams  of  five  scientist.^  will 
each  live  and  perform  research  for  tvo 
consecutive  20-day  period.';  in  1969. 

A  submcisible  research  veliicle  will  ex- 
plore and  study  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
seamount.  An  instriKnented  mast  will  be 
erected  on  the  .seamount  and  extend 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  will  re- 
main following  expedition  to  transmit 
meterolopical  and  occanographic  data. 
Surface  ships  will  be  required  to  provide 
support  for  the  project. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
long-term  benefits  of  this  scientific  ex- 
pedition. 

First.  Atmosphere  sciences :  The  tower 
will  provide  a  stable  platform  for  re- 
.search  on  conditioiis  that  create  the 
weather  for  our  western  region. 

Second.  Chemical  oceanography:  Proj- 
ect Sea  Use  provides  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  chemical  processes  that  affect 
life  cycles  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
sea. 

Third.  Environmental  biology:  The 
earth's  mushrooming  population  is  mak- 
ing it  imperative  that  we  learn  how  to 
make  much  greater  use  of  the  vast  po- 
tential of  the  ocean  to  provide  food.  Cobb 
Seamount  can  be  a  base  for  .such  re- 
search. 

Fourth.  Geological  and  geophysical 
oceanography :  Our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  sea  floor,  currents,  waves  and  water 
properties  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
in-ocean  .studies. 

Fifth.  Aids  to  navigation  and  tsunami — 
tidal  wave — warning:  The  project  offers 
improved  navi'^ational  control  and  earli- 
er mainland  alerts  that  will  tell  the 
height  and  movements  of  the  tidal  waves. 
Sixth.  National  defense:  Cobb  Sea- 
mount could  serve  as  a  base  for  long- 
range  ocean  acoustic  surveillance  sys- 
tems. It  is  also  conceivable  that  "occupa- 
tion" of  the  seamount  could  provide  a 
valuable  precedent  as  answers  are  found 
to  questions  concerning  ownership  and 
control  of  the  sea  beyond  the  continental 
shelf. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  essential  for 


our  future  well-being  and  prosperity  that 
the  United  States  make  increased  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  oceanography.  It  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  Project  Sea 
Use  will  make  a  contribution  to  tliat  prog- 
ress that  will  far  exceed  its  dollar  costs. 
I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  encouraging 
industry.  Government  and  our  univer- 
sities to  provide  the  talent,  equipment 
and  financial  .support  needed  to  realize 
in.'ximi.ni  boncfits  from  this  program. 


Or"PORTUNIT\'  lU  DEVELOP  PLAN 
I'Oli  INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 
lilGHTfl 

Ml".  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  International  Human  Rights  Year  is 
beiii:^  observed  in  1968.  I  feel  that  a 
greater  degree  of  practicality  must  bo 
aiii'licd  toward  the  jiursuit  of  human 
rights  on  an  international  scale. 

It  i.s  my  view  that  human  rights  are 
bared  wholly  on  inai'ikind's  .search  to  li\e 
a  decent  life  in  peace.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  ("hild  certainly  dr.serves  rcsi^oct  and 
the  protection  of  his  or  her  inherent 
dignity. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  intellect,  once/stated 
the  case  for  peace  when  he  sai^ 

Strive  to  work  toward  becoming  one  of  ll.e 
greatest  r-chools  of   civilization. 

We  can  keep  going  in  that  direction 
only  by  facing  squarely  the  issues  of  our 
day.  We  can  keep  heading  toward  that 
goal  only  if  the  Senate  gives  approval 
now  to  the  treaties  offered  years  ago  to 
protect  man's  rights. 

It  is  our  international  responsibility 
that  compels  Senate  approval  of  these 
conventions  that  gives  human  beings  the 
protection  and  respect  needed  to  move 
the  world  to  peaceful  paths. 

Human  rights,  are  inherent  and  must 
not  be  alternately  offered  and  withdrawn 
at  the  wliim  of  some  despot. 

I  urge  the  establishment  of  a  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  and 
again  repeat  tlie  need  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate vote  for  the  latification  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Genocide, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Forced  Labor. 


TOBACCO   USE  ASSAILED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ogden,  Utah,  Surgical  Society  recently 
concluded  its  annual  convention  in  my 
State.  This  is  a  verj-  distinguished  gath- 
ering attended  by  ,some  of  the  great 
surgeons  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

During  the  convention.  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner,  chief  of  surgery  and  president 
of  the  Ochsner  Medical  Foundation  is- 
sued a  very  strong  statement  against  the 
use  of  tobacco.  It  was  reixjrted  in  the 
Deseret  News  and  contains  a  powerful 
warning  against  the  use  of  tobacco. 

For  instance,  he  points  out  that  scien- 
tists have  estimated  that  every  cigarette 
a  person  smokes  shortens  his  life  by  14 
minutes.  A  50-year-old  man  who  has 
never  smoked  can  expect  to  live  eight  and 
a  half  years  longer  than  a  man  his  same 
age  who  has  smoked  a  pack  a  day  since 
age  21. 
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Mr.  President.  I  found  Dr.  Ochsner's 
speech  and  article  doubly  Interesting  be- 
cause it  was  similar  to  a  speech  back  in 
the  late  fifties  which  provided  me  the 
ammunition  and  information  when  I 
first  introduced  letjislation  calling  for  a 
health  warnint,'  on  cigarette  packages. 
I  recall  with  some  himior  today,  that  I 
was  called  a  "reactionary"  and  a  few 
other  names  at  the  time.  Today,  of 
course,  all  cigarette  packages  carry  the 
health  warning  on  them,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  such  individuals  as  Dr. 
Ochsner:  who  has  been  preaching  this 
theme  for  a  good  many  years  now. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  May  16  Deseret  News  be 
insetted  in  the  Record  in  order  that  Dr. 
Ochsner's  views  might  be  available  for 
t)eople  interested  in  this  critical  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Surgeon  Hrrs  Tobacco  Use 
.    -    (By  Hal  Knight  I 

OoDEN  — Smoking  is  a  prolonged,  expensive 
and  painful  way  to  comnxit  suicide,  a  noted 
doctor  declared  Wednesday  night  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Ogden  Surgical  Society. 

Dr  Alton  Ochsner.  chief  of  surgery  and 
president  of  the  Ochsner  Medical  Foundation. 
angrily  attacked  tobacco  companies  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  good  health  of  Americans. 

"Tobacco  firms  are  not  interested  in  any- 
thing but  selling  more  cigarettes.  They  don't 
care  If  people  die  early  or  suffer  disabling 
disease,"  he  stilted. 

HESIT.^TE  TO  ACT 

The  chest  siu'geon  said  that  some  people 
hesitate  to  act  against  tobacco  Interests  be- 
cause such  firms  pay  $15  million  a  day  in 
federal  taxes. 

But  the  loss  of  life  and  the  millions  of  man 
hours  lost  because  of  tobacco-associated  sick- 
ness is  worth  many  times  more.  Dr.  Ochsner 
declared. 

"There  can  be  nothing  good  said  about 
tobacco,  except  maybe  that  it  kills  bugs,"  he 
siiid 

Scientists  have  estimated  that  every 
cigarette  a  person  smokes  shortens  life  by 
14  minutes,  he  explained. 

LONGER  UFE 

A  50-year-old  man  who  has  never  smoked 
has  a  life  expectancy  of  8'j  years  longer  than 
a  man  of  the  same  age  who  has  sanoked 
a  pack  a  day  since  the  age  of  21.  he  said. 

Dr.  Ochsner.  who  has  waged  a  battle  against 

smoking  since   the   1930s,   called   tobacco   a 

lethal  poison  '  and  urged  adults  to  quit  and 

youngsters    never    to    get    involved    In    the 

habit. 

STILL   WORSE 

He  said  L5D  and  other  drugs  being  tried 
by  the  younger  generation  are  a  new  hazard, 
but  that  smoking  is  actually  a  greater  dan- 
ger because  Us  so  widely  used  and  accepted. 

People  can  easily  stop  smoking.  It's  all  a 
question  of  motivation.  Persons  who  have 
contacted  lung  cancer  Hnd  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  at  all.  Unfortunately,  it's 
usually  loo  laie  by  then,  he  said. 

"The  human  body  is  the  most  remarkable 
piece  of  mechanism  ever  produced  It's  unbe- 
lievable that  we  would  deliberately  destroy  it 
when  it  cant  really  be  repaired  or  replaced." 
Dr  Ochsner  said. 

The  three-day  Surgical  Society  meeting 
featured  guest  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the 
US   and  a  surgeon  from  Russia. 

They  held  technical  discussions  during  the 
day  on  heart  surgery  in  the  USSR,  corneal 
transplants,  blood  studies,  kidney  transplants 
and  other  surgical  problems. 


AVIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAN MONRONEY  SPEAKS  FORTH- 
RIGHTLY  ON  AIRPORTS  AND  AIR- 
WAYS SYSTEM  NEEDS:  ADMINIS- 
TRATION PLAN  HELD  INADE- 
QUATE: 1967  EDITORIAL  FROM 
WASHINGTON  POST  IS  CITED: 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  AC- 
TION NOW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
cogent  editorial  in  its  September  11.  1967, 
issue,  the  Washington  Post  noted  that — 
The  hearings  before  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee recently  made  it  clear  that  the  Nation 
faces  a  problem  of  almost  crisis  proportions 
in  the  vast  expansion  of  air  facilities  that 
must  occur  in  the  next  few  years.  Most  ex- 
perts estimate  that  at  least  $6  billion  and 
probably  more  must  be  poured  into  airport 
work  by  1975  if  air  travel  is  to  remain  safe 
and  convenient. 

In  the  past,  airport  financing  has  been 
handled  in  two  ways.  Funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  landing  facili- 
ties have  come  from  Federal  grants  coupled 
with  capital  raised  locally  through  bond 
sales,  taxes  or  profits  from  existing  facilities. 
Funds  for  terminals  have  come  largely  from 
bond  Issues  backed  by  the  revenue  that  the 
airport  will  generate  through  landing  fees, 
leases  and  so  forth. 

These  traditional  sources  of  revenue  are 
clearly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  expansion 
that  must  now  occur.  The  sudden  burst  in 
air  travel  in  recent  years  has  been  combined 
with  a  neglect  of  ground  facilities  so  that 
the  situation  is  now  out  of  hand. 

Among  the  proposals  advanced  recently 
about  how  new  money  should  be  raised  are 
such  things  as  a  per  capita  tax  on  airline 
passengers,  additional  taxes  on  aviation  fuel. 
Increased  landing  fees.  Federal  guarantees 
for  local  bond  Isues.  and  additional  Federal 
grants  In  studying  these,  we  think  the  Com- 
mittee should  keep  several  general  principles 
in  mind. 

First,  those  who  use  airports  ought  to  pay 
for  them.  .  .  . 

Second,  any  system  of  raising  new  funds 
must  divide  the  costs  of  new  facilities  fairly 
between  commercial  passengers  and  private 
and  business  flights.  .  .  . 

Third,  the  tradition  in  the  airport  busi- 
ness that  funds  must  be  spent  where  they 
axe  collected  should  be  broken.  .  .  . 

Fourth,  airport  authorities  ought  to  get 
not  one  additional  cent  of  outside  funds  un- 
til they  reveal  their  true  financial  stand- 
ing. .  .  . 

None  of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Senate 
Committee  so  far  (as  of  the  date  of  this 
editorial.  September  11.  1967)  seems  to  fill 
the  need.  The  problem  is  obviously  difficult 
and  the  solution  calls  for  some  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  has  gone  into  the  building  of 
the  airplanes  we  now  have  a  problem  land- 
ing If  the  solution  is  not  found  quickly,  the 
Nation  will  pay  the  price  of  inaction  through 
greater  congestion  and  increased  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  underscore  and  re- 
emphasize  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  namely,  that  if  the  solution 
for  the  crisis  building  up  in  our  Nation's 
airports  and  airways  system  is  not  found 
quickly,  the  Nation  will  pay  the  price 
of  inaction  through  greater  congestion 
and  increased  accidents. 

In  a  speech  in  this  forum  on  May  7. 
1968.  I  said,  and  I  repeat: 

We  cannot  permit  our  airways  and  air- 
ports system  needs  to  be  bypassed  in  a  wave 
of  budget-cutting  and  fund  withholding.  It 
would  be  false  economy  which  would  en- 
danger too  many  lives  and  too  much  valu- 


able property  if  we  failed  to  provide  a  viable 
program  and  If  we  neglected  to  provide 
aviation  self-development  financing. 

On  January  23.  1968,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  i.ssued  a  forthright  and 
thought-provoking  interim  report  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  hearings  on  the  na- 
tional airport  system.  We  were  encour- 
aged to  hope  and  believe  that  action 
would  quicken  eflforts  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  several  facets  of  avia- 
tion to  help  that  subcommittee  reach 
final  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  look  anew 
at  the  tentative  conclusions  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  headed  so  capably 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  one  of  our  best  in- 
formed authorities  on  aviation,  and 
especially  knowledegable  on  the  national 
airways  and  airport  system.  He  and  hi.s 
subcommittee  associates  have  issued  a 
meaningful  interim  reix)rt.  I  hope  they 
will  be  able  to  follow  through  by  having 
specific  legislation  under  study,  and  that 
they  will  finalize  their  conclusions  and 
give  strong  guidance  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  to  the  Senate. 

The  first  of  those  conclusions,  also  in 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  which  I 
support,  is  this: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  resp>onsi- 
bility  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  planning,  construction,  development, 
and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airports. 
This  should  take  the  form  of  financial  as- 
sistance CO  the  communities.  The  national 
airport  system  must  Include  not  only  ade- 
quate lurports  to  serve  the  commercial  .air- 
lines and  their  passengers,  but  aclcquat-e  and 
separate  airports  and  runways  lor  general 
aviation  aircraft  in  metropolitan  areas  where 
congestion  is  a  serious  problem.  These  gen- 
eral aviation  airports  must  have  the  same 
operational  capabilities  for  all-weather  flying 
as  exist  at  air  carrier  airports. 

An  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, development,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airports  carries 
with  it  fiscal  obligations.  In  this  respect 
the  Aviation  Subconimittee  recommends 
in  its  conclusions  two  and  three: 

2.  The  Federal  share  of  airport  develop- 
ment costs  should  come  from  revenue  gen- 
erated by  the  imp<»ition  of  user  fees  on  com- 
mercial aviation  and  general  aviation  of  the 
type  and  nature  discussed  in  this  report. 
Some  contribution  should  be  made  from 
general  tax  funds  for  military  use  of  civil 
airports. 

3.  An  airport  trust  fund  should  be  estab- 
lished into  which  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  user  fees  would  be  deposited.  The  funds 
would  be  used  to  provide  Federal  .assistance 
for  a  program  similar  to  the  existing  Federal 
grants-in-aid  program  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  The  ;unount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution should  be  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  eligible  projects.  The  financing  of 
terminal  area  development  must  be  investi- 
gated further.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  feasibility  of  direct  or  guaran- 
teed loans  as  a  supplement  to  any  grants-in- 
aid  programs  established  and  founded  out  of 
an  airport  urust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Ijeliever  in  the 
validity  and  the  usefulness  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  the  sources  of  which 
are  highway  user  ta.xes.  I  know  there  are 
objections  to  trust  funds  of  this  natui'e 
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within  some  elements  of  the  executive 
branch  and  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. But  I  believe  there  are  many  sup- 
porters of  ti-ust  funds  for  such  specific 
facets  of  the  transportation  progi-am  as 
highways  and  airway  and  aii-port  sys- 
tems. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  general 
revenue  of  the  U.S.  Treasuiy  should  be 
the  source  for  a  minimum  of  the  funding 
required  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  national  airports  and 
national  airway  systems.  Tlie  time  is  now, 
as  the  subcommittee  concludes,  for  the 
"imposition  of  user  fees  on  commercial 
aviation  and  general  aviation  to  gener- 
ate revenues  for  the  Federal  share  of  air- 
port development  costs."  And,  as  the 
subcommittee  further  concludes,  "an  air- 
port development  tnist  fund  should  be 
established  into  which  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  user  tees  would  be  de- 
po.sit€d." 

Chairman  Mo:;koney  of  the  AvLition 
Subcommittee  appropriately  had  printed 
in  the  Apnl  24.  1968,  Record  an  addr^s 
which  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  th 
Air  Transport  Association,  delivered  that 
day  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

In  refeiTlng  to  Mr.  Tii)ton's  speech  to 
the  Cleveland  Traffic  Club.  Chairman 
Monroney  said  that  what  we  need  are 
practical  and  constnictive  proposals 
from  Government  and  from  the  aviation 
industi-y  so  that  we  may  initiate  a  new 
national  program  to  finance  airport  con- 
sti-uction.  I  agree.  He  applauded  the  ATA 
executive  for  outlining  in  a  new  proposal 
for  airport  financing  that  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  .scheduled  airlines. 

I,  too,  extend  commendation  to  ATA 
and  I  join  Chairman  Monroney  in  urg- 
ing the  other  segments  of  the  aviation 
industry'  also  to  fc.ipouse  constructive  pro- 
posals. And  I  have  said  that  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  the  executive  estab- 
lishment come  forward  with  legislative 
recommendations  without  any  further 
delay.  Congress  must  work  its  will  on  the 
several  proposals  it  hopefully  will  have 
before  it — including  one  already  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor fixim  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI.  Con- 
gress should  not  too  long  delay  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Last  Monday,  May  20,  the  administra- 
tion proposa"  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  was  discussed  by  M.  Cecil 
Mackcy.  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Trans- 
portation Policy  Development,  that  same 
day  when  he  was  the  luncheon  speaker 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Airport  Executives 
in  PhiladcliJina. 

The  following  day  Senator  Monroney 
addressed  the  same  convention  of  ainwrt 
executives  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  read 
his  message  and  have  received  reports  of 
the  appreciation  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  aviation  and  airports  ex- 
peits  assembled.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  I  co-ild  be  present  for  my  colleague's 
address,  taut  being  unable  to  do  so,  I  had 
my  executive  assistant,  James  W.  Harris, 
m  attendance.  I  add  my  commendation 
and  underscore  some  of  the  most  cogent 
and  timely  remarks  by  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Okiahonia.  views  wliich  I  share. 
Senator  Monroney'  .said: 


We  are  suffering  today  from  the  sudden 
surge  in  aviation  growth  caused  by  the  Jet 
and  the  starvation  diet  on  which  tlie  airport 
and  ;urways  system  had  existed  during  the 
50's  and  60"s.  .  .  .  While  giant  strides  were 
being  made  each  year  by  commercial  and 
general  aviation,  our  gove'mmental  programs 
for  aviation  development  were  siimibling  and 
faltering  from  lack  of  c-iloric.<!  .  .  .  The  com- 
mercial airlines  have  invested  $8  4  billion  in 
aircraft  and  supporting  I'round  fnclllties. 
They  will  spend  an  additional  «;18  billion  by 
1975— $10  billion  by  1073  lor  new  aircraft 
alone. 

When  you  compare  the  airline  Invcstmpnt 
to  the  toUil  of  *6  billion  that  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  combined  have  in- 
vested in  aiqjorts  since  aviation  began,  you 
can  understand  why  a  problem  has  devel- 
oped. Tlin  Fcderr.l  Government  itivesunrnt  in 
the  air  tratric  control  .systems  stands  at  one 
and  iine-lourth  billion  dollars.  At  a  minl- 
miun,  we  need  to  invest  $8  billion  in  new  air- 
ports over  the  next  10  year^and  $4  billion 
to  moderniJ^e  our  airways  s^tem.  .  .  .  Avia- 
tion's tremendous  growtliTpotential  will  not 
be  realized  unless  thej^^iuns  of  money  and 
equally  enorrmyje'TTmountB  of  Lime  are  In- 
vestpd  \^AntS3ern\7.e  our  airports  and  airways 
syEt5fl<lf  tills  is  not  done,  the  quadrupling, 
ing,  and  doubling  I  have  talked  atiout 
will  be  used  to  describe  airline  delays,  air- 
port congestion,  and  lo.ss  of  revenues,  rather 
than  more  passengers,  higher  prolits,  or 
rapid  growth.  .  .  . 

Money  is  a  large  element  of  the  jirob- 
lem.  .  .  .  Time  is  the  otlier  critical  element. 
Even  if  we  had  av.allahlc  .ill  the  money 
needed,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  oiu 
private  -ind  i;overnmcntal  institutions  to 
consirtict  new  airports  and  to  build  new 
hardw.are  for  the  airways  systems.  It  takes 
at  least  10  years  to  plan,  construct,  and  htart 
operations  at  a  major  new  ;Urport.  .  .  .  Re- 
search and  development  on  a  giant  scale 
must  be  undertaken  to  invent  and  perfect 
the  new  electronic  equipment  needed  to  im- 
prove our  airways  system.  After  that  comes 
the  procurement,  production,  and  installa- 
tion, which  also  enUill  a  substantial  .imount 
of  time. 

Private  industry  has  done  its  pl.innlng  and 
Is  making  its  investment  In  the  future.  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  is  dragging  its 
feet.  .  .  .  The  existing  Federal  .Aid  to  .Air- 
ports program  will  expire  on  Jvine  30.  1970. 
That  is  not  very  far  away.  Postponement  of 
new  legislation  "until  the  next  Congress  will 
be  too  late  to  avert  many  of  the  monumental 
air  traffic  lams  that  have  been  described  and 
forecast. 

Senator  Monroney  then  emphasized, 
and  again  I  am  associated  on  the  record 
with  his  views: 

I  have  advocated  the  creation  of  an  air- 
jxjrt  trust  ftxnd.  similar  to  the  successful 
highway  trust  fund  that  has  financed  the 
construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of  inter- 
state highway  systems  In  this  country  over 
the  past  10  years.  The  airport  trust  fund 
would  be  fed  by  revenues  derived  from  user 
taxes  on  commercial  and  general  aviation. 
I  am  convinced  this  Is  the  only  way  we  will 
have  a  continuous  flow  of  moiiey  in  the 
amounts  needed  to  permit  aviation  to  re- 
main a  .-^^fe  and  convenient  method  of  travel. 
We  must  earmark  this  money  and  stamp 
on  It  "for  airports  and  airways  iise  only." 
or  the  improvements  needed  will  not  lie 
made. 

Then  our  colleague  referred  to  the 
administration  recommendations  of  the 
day  before  and  made  this  frank  evalua- 
tion of  them  when  he  said : 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  does  not 
agree'with  this  (triist  fund)  approach.  Yes- 
terday, secretary  Boyd  sent  to  the  Congress 
the  Administration's  airport  and  airway 
tiser  program.  My  airport  and  airways  ideas 


-and,  or  the  Bu- 


cr,'ish  landed  in  a  comJleld- 
reau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  our  able  and 
diligent  colleague  that  his  ideas  may 
have  crashlanded  in  the  Buieau  of  the 
Budf;et.  but  I  predict  that  they  will  not 
crashland  in  the  Congress  if  they  arc 
presented  in  legislative  fonn  and  moved 
through  the  committee  inoce.ssirs  ;ind  are 
jilaced  before  the  respective  Houso.s  for 
action.  Speaking  of  the  adminl.stration 
I'ccommondalion.';.  Senator  Monroney 
said: 

Tlie  airways  proposal  c.ills  for  substanti..! 
Increases  in  the  user  tfxrs  paid  by  rnm- 
merclal  and  gener.il  aviation.  There  would 
be  an  eight  percent  ticket  tax  on  iKUi.senKer.s 
and  airfreight  waybills.  Grnrral  aviation 
would  be  required  to  p.iy  10  cent*,  a  galliin  (ur 
aU  uid  u.-iPd  in  griieral  .iviiition  .lircrnll,  .  .  . 

Tlie  Administration  i)ro;v).sal  (k>es  not  con- 
lain  trust  fund  flnaiicliig  .iiid,  iherefore,  the; 
inoderniKitlon  of  the  ulrwuys  .system  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  appropriations 
])roce.ss — in  my  opinion,  a  fatal  fl.iw. 

Although  tlie  Admlnl.^tratlon  has  nclc-d 
Willi  the  daring  of  a  llavid  in  proposing  sillf 
new  airways  t.axes.  it  has  actx-d  with  the 
t;mldity  of  a  mouse  in  dealing  with  the  :ilr- 
port  problem.  It  is  es.<ientlal  to  Unve  n,  .swfe 
and  efficient  air  trnfflc  control  system,  but  a 
Is  worthless  without  adequnle  and  safe  nlr- 
p.>rt>.  The  Admlnl.-^tr^ition  upparc-ntly  has  de- 
cided to  get  you  through  the  alrwny.s  to  mkI 
from  .nirports.  but  forgot  th.?t  an  airpl.'ii.! 
requiics  a  place  to  luUc  off  and  l:ind. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  what  our 
colleague  said;  namely,  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  safe  and  efficient  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  but  it  is  v.orthlWwS  witliout 
adequate  and  safe  ainxirts. 

Our  Aviation  Subcommittee  chairman 
further  noted  that  the  administration's 
ail-port  proposal  would  provide  for  loans 
to  all  publicly  owned  airports  for  essen- 
tially the  same  type  of  projects  as  arc 
eligible  imdcr  the  existing  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  but  would  grant  money  only  to 
those  airports  .sen-ed  by  local  .service 
earners  only.  He  said  that  the  admin- 
istration's airport  propo.sal  is  "tolally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  our  national  airport  system"  and 
he  concluded  his  comment  on  it  as 
follows : 

I  consider  the  alrpfirt  proposal  ..n  ubdin- 
tion  of  a  Federal  responsibility  to  jirovlue  the 
assistance  and  gtildance  necessary  U3  main- 
tain a  safe  and  adequate  national  airjx)- . 
system.  With  respect  to  airports,  the  Admin- 
istration has  labored  for  two  long  years  and 
produced  a  gnat. 

I  sliare  Cliairman  Monroneys  dis- 
appointment in  the  administration  rec- 
ommendations, but  as  deficient  as  he  and 
I  nright  consider  them  to  be,  I  am  grate- 
ful that  a  proixjsal  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  is  gratifying,  too.  that 
the  air  carriers,  through  the  Air  Trans- 
ixirt  Association,  have  made  a  .set  of 
recommendations.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
those  of  us  who  view  the  aii-ways  and  air- 
port system  as  being  in  near-crisis  pos- 
ture and  in  need  of  being  made  adequate 
and  .safe  must  move  to  distill  the  various 
recommendations  and  bring  forth  a  leg- 
islative proposal  around  which  the  great- 
est ix)ssible  con.sensus  can  be  developed. 

We  must  all  recognize,  as  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  chairman  declared 
atPhiladelpliia: 
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Aviation  Is  an  Industry  that  cannot  be 
permitted  to  falter  -  It  Is  too  Important  to 
the  nation  to  let  short- term  economies  today 
create  large  scale  waste  and  Inefficiency  to- 
morrow We  must  persevere. 

Mr  President.  I  have  quoted  out  of 
context  from  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney].  and  in 
doing  so  I  may  have  overlooked  placing 
emphasis  on  portions  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
comprehensive  and  vital  subject  which 
our  colleague  so  capably  developed  and 
discussed.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent. 
therefore,  to  have  the  text  of  Senator 
Monroney  s  speech  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
'.vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
a.s  follows : 

.ADDRESS  OF  Senator  A    S.   Mike   Monroney 
TO    THE    1968    Annual    American    Associa- 
tion  OF  Airport   Executives  Conference. 
Philadelphia.   Pa,    May   21.    1968 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, I  keep  up  with  all  the  statistics 
on  arlatlorr  growth  and  prosperity.  Aviation 
has   outpaced   virtually   all   other   industries 
in  this  country,  especially  during  the  soaring 
60's.   when   the   jet   airplane   gave   the   com- 
mercial   airlines    their    first    truly    profitable 
and  efficient  aircraft. 

It  is  not  unusual  at  all  to  read  of  average 
annual  passenger  growth  In  excess  of  15 
percent,  nor  of  the  doubling  or  tripling  of 
aviation  growch  over  a  decade  or  so.  Avia- 
tion's growth  has  been  due  to  aggressive, 
imaginative,  and  daring  leadership  from 
the  various  segments  that  make  up  the  avia- 
tion industry  and  the  astounding  techno- 
logical advances  of  the  past   10  years. 

Americans  have  taken  to  the  air  in  Jets 
and  to  the  road  in  automobiles.  In  1966  air 
transportation  accounted  for  66  per  cent  of 
the  common  carrier  passenger  miles  traveled 
In  the  United  States,  compared  to  only  13 
percent  in  1950.  That  figure  is  expected  to 
increase  to  70  percent  over  the  next  10  years. 
America  is  astir  with  movement — business- 
men crisscrossing  the  heartland  in  pursuit 
of  success — families  tilled  with  wanderlust 
exploring  the  vast  reaches  of  prairies  and 
plains  or  enjoying  the  noisy  excitement  of 
Disneyland.  Freight  trains,  jiimbo  trucks  and 
now  the  cargo  plane  move  constantlj' — day 
and  night — carrying  the  goods  and  com- 
modities that  make  up  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  and  the  subsuince  of  its  trade. 

As  you  aviation  leaders  here  today  know, 
this  growth — this  activity — has  been  accom- 
panied by  many  tribulations,  much  travail, 
and  a  lot  of  bickering  among  yourselves.  Your 
success  hi^s  bred  new  varieties  of  problems — 
new  strains  that  are  resistant  to  the  programs 
and  palliatives  oi  the  past,  much  as  new 
weeds  and  new  viruses  build  up  immunities 
to  old  serums  and  sprays. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  about  what  I  be- 
lieve the  future  holds  for  aviation — both  the 
good  -ind  the  bad. 

As  our  population  grows  In  absolute  terms 
and  becomes  more  affluent  and  better  edvi- 
c.ited.  more  and  more  people  will  be  travel- 
ing--primarily  by  air  over  long  distances,  by 
automobile  for  shorter  intercity  movements, 
and.  of  course,  almost  entirely  by  automobile 
within  urban  areas.  As  of  1964  only  39  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  .-Vmerica  had  flown.  That 
figure  is  rising  dramatically  each  year,  as  col- 
lege student^  and  families  take  advantage  of 
the  promotional  and  excursion  fares  offered 
by   the  airlines   in  recent   years. 

The  population  of  America — now  standing 
at  200  miUion  people — will  Increase  to  250 
million  by  1980.  Disposable  Income  available 
to  .Americans  will  increase  at  a  similar  rate 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  Americans  will  be 
in  a  higher  Income  bracket. 

Over  the  same  period  air  fares  are  expected 
to  decline  about  two  to  three  percent  a  year. 


as  the  new  Jumbo  Jets  and  air  buses  come 
into  the  airline  fleets.  These  new  aircraft  wlU 
permit  the  airlines  to  achieve  economies  of 
operation  on  the  same  scale  that  the  flrst 
subsonic  Jets  in  the  late  1950's  permitted.  In 
the  mld-70's  you  should  be  able  to  travel 
to  Europe  for  only  $99.00. 

Today  business  air  travel  represents  60 
percent  of  total  air  travel.  But  by  1980  the 
trend  will  be  Just  the  reverse  Business  air 
travel  will  account  for  only  30  percent  of  the 
market,  while  non-business  travel  will  grow 
to  70   percent. 

The  airlines  have  already  started  to  tap 
this  personal  travel  market  by  offering  dis- 
count fares  to  fill  their  giant  aircraft.  All  in- 
clusive air  tours  that  have  one  price  for  air 
transportation,  hotels,  rental  cars  and  en- 
tertainment will  be  the  vacation  bait  of  the 
70's  that  should  attract  millions  more  pas- 
sengers to  travel  by  air.  The  first  entrepre- 
neur, who  successfully  mates  hotels,  rental 
cars  and  the  Jet.  will  corner  the  travel 
market. 

By  1980  airline  revenue  passenger  miles 
will  quadruple.  Airline  passengers.  Jet  fuel 
consumption,  aircraft  operations,  and  IFR 
flights  will  at  least  triple.  Tlie  general  avia- 
tion fleet,  general  aviation  operations,  civil- 
ian aircraft  production  will  at  least  double. 
Commercial  aircraft  capacity — with  such 
vehicles  as  the  Boeing  747.  the  Lockheed 
and  Douglas  air  busses,  and  a  commercial 
version  of  the  Lockheed  C-5A — will  more 
than  double  and  aircraft  speed  will  triple 
when  the  U.  S.  supersonic  transport  is  put 
into  operation. 

The  demand  for  air  travel  Is  unquestioned. 
Along  with  that  demand  goes  the  need  for 
adequate  surface  transportation  to  and  from 
airports  for  air  travelers.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  only  an  airport  can  launch  and 
retrieve  an  airplane.  What  the  airport  is  to 
the  airplane,  surface  transportation  is  to  the 
air  traveler — whose  destination  is  not  an 
airport  but  an  office  downtown  or  a  home 
m  the  suburbs. 

Given  the  American  disposition  for  mobil- 
ity and  flexibility,  the  individual  automobile 
will  remain  the  predominant  choice  of 
.\merican  businessmen  and  American  fam- 
ilies for  the  surface  transportation  required 
to  get  to  and  from  an  airport.  Airline  and 
airport  executives  will  devote  a  major  part 
to  working  with  urban  planners  on  this 
problem. 

But  Just  wanting  fast  air  transportation 
and  convenient  surface  transportation  by 
automobile  will  not  make  it  possible.  All  of 
you  have  experienced  the  frustrations  of 
traffic  Jams  that  prevent  you  from  getting 
to  the  airport  on  time,  the  congestion  that 
Jams  airport  terminals,  and  the  delays  in  air- 
line departures  and  arrivals.  We  are  suffering 
today  from  the  stidden  surge  in  aviation 
grow  th  caused  by  the  Jet  and  the  starvation 
diet  on  which  the  airport  and  airways  system 
has  existed  during  the  50's  and  60's. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this  situation  must 
be  .utrlbuted  to  the  failure  of  state,  local 
and  Federal  governments  to  Invest  adequate 
sums  ;n  the  development,  construction,  and 
modernization  of  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. While  we  were  spending  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  at  the  Federal  level  on  the 
construction  of  an  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem, we  were  spending  less  than  75  million 
dollars  a  year  on  airport  improvements  and 
less  than  40  million  dollars  a  year  on 
modernizing  the  airways  system. 

While  giant  strides  were  being  made  each 
year  by  commercial  and  general  aviation,  our 
governmental  programs  for  aviation  develop- 
ment were  stumbling  and  faltering  from  lack 
of  calories.  Our  government  institutions  have 
failed  to  match  the  tremendous  investments 
that  have  been  made  in  aviation  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  commercial  airlines  have  invested  S8.4 
billion  in  aircraft  and  supporting  ground 
facilities.  They  will  spend  an  additional  S18 
billion  by  1975— SIC  billion  by  1973  for  new 
aircraft  alone. 


When  you  compare  the  airline  Investment 
to  the  total  of  $6  billion  that  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments  combined  have  in- 
vested in  airports  since  aviation  began,  you 
can  understand  why  a  problem  has  devel- 
oped. The  federal  government  investment  :n 
the  air  traffic  control  systems  stands  at  one 
and  one-fourth  billion  dollars.  At  a  mini- 
mum, we  need  to  invest  $8  billion  in  new 
airports  over  the  next  10  years  and  $4  billion 
to  modernize  our  airways  system. 

All  the  figures  I  have  mentioned  about 
aviation's  tremendous  growth  potential  will 
not  be  realized  unless  these  sums  of  money 
and  equally  enormous  amounts  of  time  are 
Invested  to  modernize  our  airports  and  air- 
ways system  If  this  is  not  done  the  quad- 
rupling, tripling,  and  doubling  I  have  talked 
about  will  be  used  to  describe  airline  delays, 
airport  congestion,  and  loss  of  revenues, 
rather  than  more  passengers,  higher  profits, 
or  rapid  growth. 

Where  will  the  aircraft— whose  operations 
will  increase  by  269  percent  by  1980 — fit  into 
an  already  saturated  traffic  control  system? 
Where  will  airline  passenger.s— who  will  in- 
crease by  440  r)ercent  by  1980 — and  general 
aviation  travelers— who  will  increase  by  267 
percent  by  1980— find  a  place  at  our  "large 
hub  airports,  which  already  resemble  tightly 
packed  sardine  cans? 

Just  consider  the  expected  growth  at  a 
few  selected  major  airports.  In  the  New  York 
area  itself  there  were  almost  12  million  en- 
planed p.^ssengers  in  1965.  The  predictions 
are  for  36  million  enplaned  passengers  in 
1975  and  61  million  by  1980.  In  Chicago  there 
were  almost  9  million  enplaned  passengers  in 
1965.  Over  27  million  are  expected  in  1975 
and  over  46  million  by  1980  Here  in  Phila- 
delphia the  1965  traffic  level  of  1.6  million 
enplaned  passengers  will  soar  to  5.2  million 
in  1975  and  8  9  million  in  1980. 

The  FAA  has  estimated  that  the  4.213.000 
square  feet  of  terminal  area  space  in  the  New 
York  area  will  have  to  be  increased  to  9.364.- 

000  to  accommodate  this  influx  of  passengers. 
In  Chicago,  there  will  have  to  be  an  increase 
to  6.792.000  square  feet  from  the  existing 
1.788.000. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  your  daily  operations?  In  ad- 
dition to  exorbitant  costs,  there  will  be  the 
practical  problem  of  gearing  up  to  handle  the 
tralBc  that  will  be  deplaning  from  the  giant 
Jets  of  the  70's.  Instead  of  100  to  150  pas- 
sengers streaming  Into  an  airport  from  each 
Jet.  there  will  be  300  to  500  passengers  per 
aircraft  arriving  at  one  time. 

One  study  I  have  seen  indicates  that  at  our 
primary  hub  airports  there  will  be  at  least 
20  aircraft  in  the  C5.  747.  Air  Bus  and  SST 
class  landing  or  departing  each  hour  during 
the  peak  periods.  On  an  average  that  means 
up  to  10.000  passengers  per  hour  flowing 
through  the  airport  terminal.  I  shudder  when 

1  consider  the  mob  scenes  that  will  be  taking 
piece  at  insurance  counters,  lunch  bars, 
rental  car  desks — and  yes.  in  our  public 
toilets. 

In  the  New  York  City  area  the  situation  is 
even  more  frightening.  One  study  predicts 
there  will  be  300  peak  hour  area  operations 
at  the  airports  serving  the  New  York  .nrea. 
This  would  amount  to  a  peak  hour  capacity 
of  58.500  airline  seats.  Using  a  load  factor  of 
85  percent,  which  will  not  be  unrealistic  for 
these  aircraft,  that  means  50.000  passengers 
arriving  and  departing  eiich  hour.  Assuming 
that  25.000  of  the  passengers  are  deplaning, 
1,750  rental  cars  alone  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided every  hour  to  satisfy  the  demand.  At 
the  same  time  Avis  and  Hertz  will  be  proc- 
essing an  .^qual  number  of  rental  car  cus- 
tomers who  rented  them  downtown  to  pro- 
vide  their  transportation  to   the  airport. 

Now  just  imagine  a  snow  storm  or  low  fog 
that  prevents  these  50.000  passengers  from 
leaving  at  the  time  they  were  supposed  to 
move.  Add  the  additional  25,000  passengers 
coming  to  the  airport  who  were  scheduled  to 
leave  the  following  hour  and  you  will  have 
one  screaming,  mad,  mass  of  humanity  cry- 
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Ing  for  relief  and  for  some  official's  scalp  lor 
letting  such  a  mess  develop. 

This  catastrophe  does  not  have  to  occur. 
I  am  optimistic  that  American  business  and 
American  government  can  Join  together  to 
build  an  airport  and  airways  system  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  time.  But  we  must  be- 
gin planning  now  at  meetings  such  as  this, 
if  we  are  to  prevent  these  horror  stories  from 
fAking  place. 

Money  is  a  large  element  of  the  problem. 
At  a  time  in  the  Congress  when  we  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  cut  expenditures,  and  not 
authorize  new  projects,  I  am  advocating  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years  on  aviation  devel- 
opment. Considering  the  forensic  furor  over 
the  tax  bill  and  budget  cuts,  the  prospects 
for  success  this  year  are  faint. 

Time  is  the  other  critical  element.  Even 
if  we  had  available  all  the  money  needed, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  our  private 
and  governmental  institutions  to  construct 
new  airports  and  to  build  new  hardware  for 
the  airways  systems  It  takes  at  least  10  years 
to  plan,  construct,  and  start  operations  at  a 
major  new  airport.  Even  if  we  began  today, 
it  would  be  10  years  before  a  new  Jet  airport 
foi  the  New  York  area  could  be  operating. 

Research  and  development  on  a  giant  scale 
must  be  undertaken  to  invent  and  perfect 
the  new  electronic  equipment  needed  to  Im- 
prove our  airways  system.  After  that  comes 
the  procurement,  production  and  installa- 
tion, which  also  entails  a  substantial  amount 
of  time. 

Private  Industry  has  done  its  planning  and 
is  making  its  investment  in  the  future.  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  Is  dragging  Its 
feet.  Last  year  I  held  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee  to  develop  a  new 
Federal  assistance  program  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  our  airports  and  airways  system. 
I  had  hoped  to  secure  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  this  year,  because  the  existing 
Federal  Aid  to  Airports  program  will  expire 
on  June  30.  1970  That  is  not  very  far  away. 
Postponement  of  new  legislation  until  the 
next  Congress  will  be  too  late  to  avert  many 
of  the  monumental  air  traffic  Jams  that  I 
have  described  today. 

I  have  advocated  the  creation  of  an  air- 
port trust  fund,  similar  to  the  successful 
highway  trust  fund  that  has  financed  the 
construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of  inter- 
state highway  system  in  this  country  over 
the  past  10  years.  Tlie  airport  trust  fund 
would  be  fed  by  revenues  derived  from  user 
taxes  on  commercial  and  general  aviation. 

I  am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way  we 
will  have  a  continuous  flow  of  money  in  the 
amounts  needed  to  j^ermlt  aviation  to  re- 
main a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  travel. 
We  must  earmark  this  money  and  stamp  on 
it  "for  airport  and  airways  use  only,"  or  the 
Improvements  needed  will  not  be  made. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  does  not 
agree  with  this  approach.  Yesterday.  Secre- 
tary Boyd  sent  to  the  Congress  the  Admin- 
istration's airport  and  airways  user  jirogram. 
My  airport  and  airways  ideas  crash  landed 
in  a  cornfield — and  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  airways  proposal  calls  for  substantial 
increases  in  the  user  taxes  paid  by  commer- 
cial and  general  aviation.  There  would  be  an 
eight  percent  ticket  tax  on  passengers  and 
air  freight  waybills.  General  aviation  would 
be  required  to  pay  10  cents  a  gallon  for  all 
fuel  used  in  general  aviation  aircraft. 

We  probably  need  to  spend  on  airways 
modernization  sums  in  the  amount  that 
would  be  raised  by  these  new  user  taxes. 
Whether  or  not  the  particular  uixes  are  fair 
and  equitable  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administration  proposal  does  not 
contain  trust  land  financing  and.  therefore, 
tJe  modernization  of  the  airways  system  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process — in  my  opinion,  a  fatal  flaw. 


Although  the  Administration  has  acted 
with  the  daring  of  a  David  In  proposing  stiff 
new  airways  taxes,  it  has  acted  with  the 
timidity  of  a  mouse  in  dealing  with  the  air- 
port problem.  It  is  essential  to  have  a  safe 
and  efficient  air  traffic  control  system,  but  it 
Is  worthless  without  adequate  and  safe  air- 
ports. The  Administration  apparently  has  de- 
cided to  get  you  through  the  airways  to  and 
from  airports,  but  forgot  that  an  airplane 
requires  a  place  to  takeoff  and  land. 

The  Administration's  airport  proposal 
would  provide  for  loans  to  all  publicly  owned 
airports  for  essentially  the  same  type  of  proj- 
ects as  are  eligible  under  the  existing  Federal 
Airport  Act.  but  would  grant  money  to  those 
airports  served  by  local  service  carriers  only. 
The  total  amount  of  loans  that  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  would  be  limited 
to  one  billion  dollars  and  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  w'ould  l>e  $100  million. 

The  airport  proposal  is  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  of  our  na- 
tional airport  system.  I  wish  I  had  the  same 
confidence  In  the  aviation  Industry's  state  of 
maturity  as  does  the  Bvireau  of  the  Bvidget. 
The  industry  Is  indeed  strong  and  has  come 
a  long  way  since  its  Infancy.  It  Is  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  state  of  financial  strength  to  bear 
the  total  cost  and  the  total  responsibility  lor 
national  airports  improvement. 

I  consider  the  airport  proposal  an  abdica- 
tion of  a  federal  responsibility  to  provide  the 
assistance  and  guidance  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  safe  and  adequate  national  airport 
system.  With  respect  to  airports,  the  Admin- 
istration has  labored  for  two  long  years  and 
produced  a  gnat. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
approaches  Its  end,  my  efforts  to  make  a 
smooth  takeoff  on  airways  and  airport  legis- 
lation appear  to  be  aborting  on  an  Increas- 
ingly shorter  legislative  runway.  But  I  have 
not  let  my  discouragement  turn  to  despair. 
If  we  abort  this  takeoff,  we  will  Just  turn 
around  and  taxi  back  to  the  end  of  the  run- 
way for  another  run  in  the  91st  Congress. 
Many  of  you  here  today  suffered  through 
the  1950's  with  me  when  a  complacent  execu- 
tive and  a  reluctant  Congress  refused  to  keep 
in  step  with  us.  We  achieved  some  modest 
successes  with  extensions  of  the  old  Federal 
Airport  Act  and  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  We  did  not  give  up 
then  when  the  going  was  rough  and  we  shall 
not  now. 

Aviation  Is  an  industry  that  cannot  be 
permuted  to  falter.  It  Is  too  Important  to 
the  nation  to  'et  short-term  economies  today 
create  large  scale  waste  and  Inefficiency  to- 
morrow. We  must  persevere. 

One  way  you  can  help  Is  to  supply  the 
Congress  with  the  information  It  needs  to 
arrive  at  Intelligent  decisions.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  questionnaire  which  the  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee  sent  early  this  year 
to  the  airlines  and  to  the  airports  through- 
out this  country  that  are  served  by  the 
airlines. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  from  the 
airlines  has  been  good,  although  exceedingly 
slow.  Most  of  the  trunk  and  local  service 
carriers  have  replied. 

I  cannot  say  the  same  about  the  airport 
operators  As  of  May  3  the  subcommittee  had 
received  replies  from  only  78  percent  of  the 
large  hubs,  86  percent  of  the  medium  hubs,  70 
percent  of  the  small  hubs,  and  regrettably 
only  39  percent  of  the  non-hub  airports.  That 
Is  just  not  good  enough. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  some  of 
the  large  hub  airports  have  not  considered 
the  questionnaire  of  sufficient  importance 
to  even  acknowledge  receipt.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  they  do  not  have  a  problem  and 
are  not  Interested  in  additional  federal  pro- 
grams, despite  the  protestations  of  doom  and 
disaster  from  their  Washington  representa- 
tives. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  because 
we    failed    to    obtain    relevant    information 


about  the  size,  scope,  and  nature  of  the  air- 
port problem  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings  last  August.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  these  airport  operators  who  have 
not  answered  the  subcommittee  question- 
naire will  re-conslder  and  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  the  information  it  needs  to  de- 
velop sound  airport   legislation. 

I  have  been  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  30  years.  I  know  that  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  listen  and  respond 
to  the  needs  and  demands  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  Congress— the  Executive 
Branch— will  act  If  you  tell  your  story  to 
ti  nn  Btit  that  means  more  than  just  talk- 
ing to  Monroney  and  a  lew  others,  who  are 
already  devoted  to  aviation. 

One  of  the  great  problems  I  have  is  cm- 
vlnclng  some  of  my  colleagues  and  obviously 
the  Adnilnistr.Uion  ol  llie  need  lor  aviation 
leglsl:itloii.  Not  all  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  airports  in 
their  district,  and  therefore,  do  not  have  any 
particular  incentive  or  reason  to  \ote  lor  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  lor  air- 
port and  airways  improvement 

You  have  got  to  get  your  message  across 
to  those  Congressmen  and  Sen.itors  who  do 
not  know  the  saga  of  aviation.  Concentrate 
your  activity  on  them,  \lslt  them  iiersimally. 
get  people  in  the  communities  you  ser\e  to 
write  to  them. 

If  you  do.  in  my  capacity  as  Chalrm.'in  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Commlitoe.  I  will  put 
on  a  letter  carrier's  cap.  take  up  a  mall 
bag,  and  deliver  the  letters  myself.  Workliii; 
in  concert  and  not  In  conflict,  tho.se  of  us 
who  know  and  love  aviation  can  and  must 
keep  aviation  the  dyn^imlc.  aggressive  and 
forward  looking  Industry  it  Is  todiiy. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  IS  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  AND  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  Consress  can  be  proud  to  have 
adopted  an  excellent  truth-in-lendinu 
bill  yesterday.  This  is  truly  landmark 
legislation  that  will  benefit  millions  of 
Americans  for  years  to  come. 

This  bill  is  a  further  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  John,son  administration  to 
create  a  new  Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
American  consumer.  Under  Lyndon 
Johnson's  leadership,  the  consumer  pub- 
lic is  protected  as  never  before  in  our 
histoi-y  against  unfair  trade  i)ractices. 
inferior  or  danfierous  products  and 
against  unwholesome  food. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  Con- 
sre.ss  has  been  a  willing  partner  with 
the  President  in  creating  new  oppor- 
tiuiities  and  safeguards  to  protect  the 
consumer's  investment. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  new  laws  enacted.  For 
too  long.  Americans  have  been  confused 
or  iminformed  about  interest  on  their 
loans.  For  too  long,  the  least  affluent  in 
our  population  have  suffered  the  most 
from  lack  of  understanding  about  the 
financial  obligations  they  were  a.ssuminu. 
This  new  bill  is  a  tribute  to  an  admins- 
tration  and  a  Congress  determined  to  act 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 


SALE  OF  SUBDIVISION  LAND  UNDER 
SECTION  XIII  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  section 
XIII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  deals  with  the  sale  of 
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subdivision  land  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  sales  made  interstate 
tr.roush  the  use  of  misleading  or  fraud- 
i;'.'^r.t  information  even  though  it  also 
includes  land  Intended  to  be  sold  to  local 
residents.  When  the  proposal  was  before 
the  committee,  hearings  on  it  were  re- 
quested, and  granted  after  the  section 
was  approved  by  the  committee. 

Several  groups  had  problems  with  the 
bill  and  said  that  they  would  testify  at 
hearings,  but  when  they  found  that  it 
had  already  been  approved,  their  reac- 
tion was  that  their  testimony  would  have 
no  effect,  and  the  hearings  were  can- 
celed. One  of  the  prospective  w^itnesses 
sent  to  me  at  my  request  a  copy  of  what 
would  have  been  his  testimony  on  the 
bill.  This  witness  was  questioned  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
he  and  his  associate  were  ti-ying  to  be 
obstructive  rather  than  helpful.  I  did  not 
agree.  I  think  that  testimony  of  State 
officials  in<'qlved  in  the  regulation  of  land 
sales  is  important  and  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  For  that  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statement  that  would 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Carl  A.  Bertoch 
if  our  hearing  had  not  been  canceled. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  problem  can 
be  handled  on  a  State  level  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  assistance.  I  offered  what 
I  thought  was  a  reasonable  approach  in 
a  bill  that  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  which  has  not  seen 
3ortit  to  the  Senate  Despite  my 
position  QnTnr  matigrTl  feel  that  the 
Senate  should  have  access  to  the  infor- 
mation which  was  not  considered  in  our 
Committee  and  that  those  who  support 
Federal  regulation  give  attention  to  the 
su3gestions  made  by  Mr.  Bertoch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orde-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  C.\rl  A  Bertoch.  Prep.\red  for 
Sen.\te  Committee  He.^rinc  Originally 
Scheduled  for  April  25.  1968 — but  Never 
Held 

Mr.  Ch.iirman  and  Senators:  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreclauon  for  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  mterstate  land  sales  bill. 

I  want  to  first  advise  the  committee  that 
copies  of  this  bill  were  Just  recently  received 
and  have  been  submitted  to  my  t>oard  mem- 
bers, but  due  to  the  time  limitations,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  me  with  their 
.•lew  or  comments.  Therefore,  the  views  that 
I  express  today  are  my  own  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  those  of  the  board.  If  they  do 
have  comments,  I  will  submit  them  to  the 
committee. 

Appearing  here  today,  I  recall  when  I  pre- 
viously appeared  before  the  committee  in 
1966  regarding  the  then  pending  land  sales 
proposal,  that  Senators  Mondale  and  Wil- 
liams were  particularly  interested  In  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Movie  and  myself  and  wheth- 
er our  comments,  in  their  opinion,  were 
constructive  or  not.  I  stated,  at  that  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  again  state  my  posi- 
tion and  that  is.  it  is  my  desire  to  give  this 
committee  the  benefit  of  my  thinking  and 
our  experiences  in  the  state'  of  Florida,  as 
Florida  is  a  major  state  involved  in  this  ac- 
tivity, so  that  you  may  consider  them  in 
any  proposal  that  may  emanate  from  this 
committee.  It  Is  not  my  desire  or  Intent  to 
Impede  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  proposal 
If  this  is  what  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  feels 
Is  necessary,  because  I  fully  recognize  that 
this  committee  represents  the  •'Pentagon"  In 
this  *  1.-   ig.;nst  deception,  and  I  am  speak- 


ing to  you  as  a  "front  line  soldier"  In  this 
war,  and  I  recognize  that  my  perspective  of 
this  big  picture,  is  accordingly  limited. 

This  conunittee.  not  being  in  the  direct  line 
of  fire  is  in  a  position  to  look  over  the  entire 
bftttle  ground  more  objectively,  therefore, 
because  of  the  two  different  vantage  points, 
we  may  differ  in  our  views,  however,  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  we  are  fighting  the  same  war. 
When  I  appeared  before  this  committee  in 
1966  we  were  discussing  some  of  the  problems 
m  the  then  existing  Florida  Installment  land 
sales  law.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  first,  the  uni- 
form land  sales  law  is  a  living,  breathing 
thing  and  has  been  enacted  in  several  states 
and  considered  in  others.  Second,  that  it  has 
been  enacted  in  the  State  of  Florida  and 
many  of  the  problems  that  were  discussed 
by  this  committee  with  regard  to  the  Florida 
Instiillment  land  sales  law  have  now  been 
corrected  and,  today,  Florida  stands  in  the 
front  ranks  of  those  States  that  have  met  the 
problem  of  sales  of  lands  in  promotional 
subdivisions  with  suong  and  effective  regu- 
lation. There  are  very  few  States  regulating 
tills  area  that  have  laws  stronger  than  that 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Illustrative  of  what  the  State  Is  doing  Is 
the  fact  that  tomorrow  we  will  be  having 
hearings  on  new  rules  and  reguJations  to  im- 
plement Florida's  present  land  sales  law, 
copies  of  which  are  being  furnished  to  tiie 
committee.  Obviously,  these  rules  may  be 
changed  or  modified  through  the  hearing 
process,  however.  I  think  from  a  review  of 
these  proposed  rules  you  will  see  that  Florida 
has,  and  the  present  land  sales  board  is, 
meeting  the  problems,  and  that  it  intends  to 
correct  abuses  and  eliminate  questionable 
practices. 

PhllosophlcaJly,  I  feel  that  this  Is  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problems,  as  effective 
State  action  Is  the  quickest  and  most  direct 
way  to  eliminate  any  remaining  abuses.  How- 
ever, I  also  recognize  the  limitations  of  the 
States  Jurisdictional  authority  to  cope  with 
the  interstate  aspect  of  promotional  land 
sales.  This  limitation  was  recognized  in  1966. 
At  that  time  I  spoke  of  the  concept  Incor- 
porated In  Senator  Bennett's  proposal  which 
wovUd  permit  the  States  to  bring  In  action  In 
Federal  court  to  enjoin  violations  of  its  local 
laws — I  still  think  this  would  be  helpful, 
however,  I  must  say.  in  all  candor,  that  more 
may  be  necessary  if  an  effective  job  Is  to  be 
done  in  eliminating  the  abuses  in  Interstate 
land  .-^ales. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
bill.  I  recognize  that  many  agencies  are  not 
desirous  of  getting  Involved  in  regulating 
this  activity,  apparently,  and  housing  &  ur- 
ban development,  apparently  having  an  ade- 
qulte  budget,  may  not  be  opposed  to  getting 
"Involved"  and.  therefore,  this  may  be  the 
appropriate  place  to  vest  this  authority  If 
they  will  assume  this  responsibility.  Whether 
they  are  equipped  or  oriented  for  this  typ>e 
of  work,  I  don't  know,  and  this,  gentlemen, 
is  obviously  your  decision. 

The  proposal  Is  not  dissimilar  In  the  ap- 
proach or  concept  taken  by  the  uniform 
State  law  and  is  familiar  in  many  resjjects 
to  the  Florida  law.  as  it  provides  for  a 
broad  Jurisdictional  coverage  and  then  ex- 
empts offerings  not  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  be  placed  under  this  control. 
With  regard  to  the  concept  of  the  proposal, 
I  must  agree  because  this  is  the  approach 
we  have  taken  in  Florida,  which  I  think 
will  prove  verj'  successfully,  however,  I  would 
point  out  and  make  very  clear,  that  In 
Florida  we  have  not  limited  ourselves  to  pro- 
hibiting practices  or  procedures  that  operate 
as  a  fraud  or  deceit,  as  is  contemplated  in 
this  proposal,  but  have  provided  for  the  pro- 
hibitions of  false,  deceptive,  or  misleading 
advertising,  promotional  or  sales  methods, 
and  this,  gentlemen.  I  think  is  most  im- 
portant. To  further  emphasize  this  point.  I 
would  direct  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
ci  the  U.S.  Senate  published  March  16.  1965, 
wherein  It  stated  its  major  findings  with  re- 


gard to  interstate  mall  order  land  sales: 
Finding  No.  2  was  as  follows: 

"Enforcement  action  and  publicity  have 
hit  liard  at  blatant  schemes  to  defraud  or 
mislead  the  buyer,  but  more  subtle  sales 
techniques  are  now  at  work:  In  some  cases, 
where  outright  fraud  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  prove,  sales  literature  may 
nevertheless  give  the  buyer  a  grossly  dis- 
torted impression  of  the  land  he  buys." 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  you  that  by  limit- 
ing the  law  to  prohibit  fraudulent  practices 
only,  you  may  have  limited  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  agency  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  postal  authorities  have  found  their  au- 
thority limited  in  this  area.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  page  30  of  the  committee  report 
on  frauds  and  misrepresentations  affecting 
the  elderly  to  the  committee  on  aging  dated 
January  31,  1965.  The  pertinent  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

"Notwlth.'standlng  the  salutary  effect  of 
the  mail  iraud  statute  and  new  State  laws, 
the  subcommittee  has  become  concerned 
about  other  practices  that  do  not  fall  with- 
in the  strictly  defined  jurisdiction  of  mall 
fraud  investlgatcirs.  Slippery  language  and 
omission  of  important  facts  can,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  cause  almost 
total   misunderstanding   and   confusion." 

Consequently,  I  would  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  present  proposal 
that  commencing  wnth  the  Introductory  par- 
agraph where  it  refers  to  its  purpose,  "To 
prevent  frauds'  that  this  be  expanded  to 
Include  deceptive  and  misleading  practices 
or  sales  methods  and  appropriate  changes 
consistent  with  this  be  made  throughout  the 
entire  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  comments 
that  could  be  made  regarding  some  of  the 
specific  language  such  as: 

1.  The  definition  for  the  word  "developer" 
is  broad  enough  to  include  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, ad  agencies,  etc. 

2.  The  exemption  set  fourth  in  Section 
3(a)  U>  should  be  linuteU  to  an  offer  of 
50  or  more  lots  in  a  subdivision  within  a 
12-month  period  or  some  such  lime  linu- 
taUon. 

3.  The  exemption  in  Section  3(a)  (2)  should 
be  incre.ased  to  a  minimum  of  20  acres  or 
more,  rather  than  5  acres  in  size,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  number  of  exempt  5',i  acre 
subdivisions. 

4.  The  exemption  in  Section  3(a)(9) 
which  exempts  "the  sale  or  lease  of  lots  to 
any  person  who  acquires  such  lots  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  business  .  .  . ".  This 
would  appear  to  open  a  tremendous  loop- 
hole and  should  be     eplu'ased. 

5.  Section  4 — It  is  suggested  should  be  re- 
phrased to  include  "deceptive  or  misleading 
practices  or  sales  methods '. 

6.  Section  6.  the  Information  required  in 
the  Statement  of  Record  should  be  amended 
to  Include  the  subdividers'  plan  of  promo- 
tion including  promotional  material  in  order 
that  the  agency  could  determine  whether  or 
not  the  seller  is  contemplating  a  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  scheme  or  plan  of  sale. 

7.  Section  8(bi  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  color  in  the  Property  Report 
unless  the  secretary  would  require  or  per- 
mit it. 

8.  Section  9,  although  preserving  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Real  Estate  Commissions  or 
smiilar  agencies  performing  a  like  function, 
should  spell  out  the  responsiblUty  of  the 
agency  in  cooperating  with  Stale  author- 
ities. 

9.  Section  10 — the  provision  establishing 
civil  liabilities  should  be  reviewed  and  a  de- 
termination made  as  to  whether  subptira- 
graph  lai  in  effect,  is  establishing  a  federal 
right  in  a  state  court,  or  if  It  Is  providing 
for  a  remedy  ;n  federal  court  :ind  If  so. 
whether  or  not  the  $10,000  federal  Jurisdic- 
tional limitation  would  preclude  individuals 
from  having  an  effective  remedy  because 
most  of  the  sales  are  for  amounts  substan- 
tially less  than  $10,000.00. 
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The  damages  allowable  under  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  quite  limited  and  the  provi- 
sions for  the  court  being  permitted  to  require 
an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  costs 
Including  reasonable  attorney's  fees  could 
discourage  persons  from  availing  themselves 
of  this  remedy,  I  believe  this  is  particularly 
important  when  it  is  noted  in  subparagraph 
(e)  that  the  amount  recoverable  under  this 
section  by  a  purchaser  could  not  exceed  the 
price  of  the  lot.  cost  of  improvements  and 
court  costs.  Florida  has  provided  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  attorney  fees  for  the 
prevailing  party  and  it  is  submitted  that 
this  should  be  considered. 

10.  Section  12  which  sets  forth  a  3-year 
maximum  time  limitation  for  bringing  ac- 
tion to  enforce  remedies  under  this  law  is 
very  short  when  you  consider  that  most  sales 
are  made  by  contracts  extending  over  7  years 
or  more. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  re-state  my  basic 
position  and  point  to  the  record  which  I  be- 
lieve clearly  demonstrates  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  have  lucre  ised  their  efforts  in 
regulating  the  sale  of  lands  in  promotional 
subdivisions.  However,  certain  jurisdictional 
limitations  limit  a  State's  ability  to  bring 
some  of  the  remaining  abuses  under  control 
and  appropriate  Federal  legislation  designed 
to  meet  the  problem  may  be  necessary.  A 
Federal  law  which  would  not  be  effective 
would  become  just  another  law  on  the  books 
which  would  tend  to  discourage  other  States 
from  enacting  laws  to  regulate  this  activity 
or  strengthening  existing  ones. 

I  am  aware  that  this  committee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  problem,  and  I  think 
the  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  notable 
efforts  being  made  by  the  individual  States 
to  meet  the  challenges  presented  by  the  re- 
maining unscrupulous  or  unethical  sellers, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  committee  In  its 
exposing  some  of  these  practices,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  states  taking  effec- 
tive action.  I  submit  that  Florida  has  been 
one  of  the  States  that  has  taken  strong,  effec- 
tive and  direct  action  in  curbing  the  abuses 
that  it  has  found  within  lus  borders.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  this  committee  can 
find  that  due  to  th  individual  States'  ob- 
vious limitations,  jurisdiction-wise,  .as  well 
as  the  economics  involved  that  some  Federal 
legislation  could  be  of  great  help  to  the 
States  in  doing  their  Job  .  .  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  committee  will  look  carefully 
at  the  various  alternatives,  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  enact  that  which  v.lU  do 
an  effective  job. 

Thank  vou. 


The  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  pro- 
tecting consumers  against  health  dangers  in 
foods  and  medicines  Is  one  of  the  most  vital. 
If  unglamorous,  t.^ks  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  imaginative  and  important  be- 
ginnings Dr.  Goddard  made  must  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  To  do  so,  the  man  who 
succeeds  him  will  have  to  be  someone  of  great 
energy,  substantial  professional  status,  and 
considerable  courage  No  lesser  choice  will 
meet  the  needs  i)iat  Dr.  Goddard  has  done  so 
much  to  expose  lo  the  American  people. 

Statfmeni  av  Senator  Montova 
I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  that  Dr.  Her- 
bert L.  Ley,  Director  of  PTJA's  Bureau  of 
Medicine,  meets  these  qualifications  and  is 
highly  recommended  as  Dr.  Goddard's  re- 
placement. I  again  express  my  liope  that  Dr. 
Lev  will  be  considered  for  this  position. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DR  JAMES  GOD- 
DARD. DIRECTOR  OF  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontovaI.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  Dr.  Goddard 
Resigns,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  23,  1968,  and  also  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Montoya. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Goddard  Resigns 

Since  he  v,as  one  of  Washington's  touL;heEt 
and  most  controversial  administrators.  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard 
undoubtedly  had  more  than  a  normal  portion 
of  ill-wishers  inside  and  outside  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Nevertheless  his  resignation 
means  the  departure  of  a  devoted  and  effec- 
tive public  servant  who  revolutionized  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  by  making  it 
at  long  last  an  effective  instrument  of  con- 
sumer protection  rather  than  a  weak  and 
little-respected  handmaiden  of  the  ?pecial 
Interests  it  was  theoretically  supposed  to 
regulate.  His  going  is  a  major  loss. 


COMMENDATION  OF  HON.  PAUL  R. 
IGNATIUS'  SPEECH  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  OF  NAVY 
LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Navy 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Nation's  ocean- 
olo?ic  jM'ogram.  It  is  a  wido-ran^ing  pro- 
gram involving  exploration  of  the  seas 
throu'ih  ocean  .sciences,  development  of 
advanced  undersea  hardware  and  man- 
in-lhe-sea  techniques  through  ocean  en- 
gincei'ing.  and  extensive  survey  and 
data-collection  work. 

Our  dedicated  and  brilliant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  lion.  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  re- 
cently sijokc  en  the  Navy's  lole  in  ocean- 
ology  before  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
His  address  was  an  excellent  .'nummary  of 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  Navy  in 
llie  new  frontiers  of  ocean  ,space  and  the 
exciting  prospects  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 

of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

were  ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Remarks  dy  Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  Secre- 
tary OF  the  Navy.  Before  the  National 
Convention.  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States.  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  April  26,  1968 
The  Navy,  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is   presently   responsible   for   well   over   half 
the  total  of  federally  supported  programs  in 
oceanography.  Our  oceanographlc  programs, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Oceanocrapher  of  the 
Navy,   Read   Admiral    "Muddy"    Waters,   will 
expend  $287  million  out  of  a  national  budget 
of  S3 16  million  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  federal  oceanographlc  effort — Includ- 
ing that  part  which  is  the  Navy's  respKinsi- 
blluy — has  objectives  which  go  beyond  their 
obvious  contribution  to  the  national  security. 
This  effort  is  also  aimed  -it  increasing  the 
world's  food  supply,  controlling  and  reducing 
pollution,  and  promoting  international  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

But  the  real  objective  is  not  readily  de- 
scribed by  a  list  of  individual  projects.  A  few 
years  ago  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  national  ocean  program  should  be 
effective  use  of  the  sea  lor  all  purposes  cur- 
rently considered  for  the  terrestrial  environ- 
ment. 

This  means  bringing  all  the  benefits  of  the 
oceans  into  our  daily  lives:  literally  expand- 
ing the  area  of  the  earth  which  we  use  to 
include  the  ocean  world,  which  l.s  almost 
three  times  larger  than  the  land  world. 

Within   the  Federal   Government.   24   bu- 
reaus in  11  departments  and  agencies  have 
been  involved  in  various  aspects  of  oceano- 
graphlc work. 
To  facilitate  these  programs  and  provide  a 


coordinated  sense  of  direction,  a  council, 
headed  by  the  Vice  President  and  Including 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment representative,  and  a  national 
Commission,  were  established  by  Congress  in 
1966  The  Commission  Is  to  determine  by 
1969  what  kind  of  structure  the  national 
oceanographlc  effort  should  possess 

The  Navy,  for  Its  part,  believes  that  the 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  best 
be  served  by  a  strong  ciKiiH-raiive  eftort 
among  all  those  Fccler-rtl  agencies  concornod 
with  the  sen  on  the  concept  that  specific 
oceanographlc  programs  would  be  cii>erated 
by  the  agency  ur  depiirlmenl  best  qualified 
to  run  them  All  concerned,  government  and 
Indu.strv,  would  reap  benefits,  avoiding  cost- 
ly duplication  We  In  the  Navy  .'uppori  any 
program  which  contributes  to  man's  ability 
to  use  and  operate  In  the  world's  oceans  since 
the  national  defense  will  unquestionably  be 
improved,  reeardless  of  sponsor 

The  Navy  proaram  operates  with  the  sup- 
port of  over  1000  civilian  scientists  and  engi- 
neers at  more  than  100  academic  and  In- 
stitutional facilities  throughout  ihe  country, 
and  within  a  dozen  Navy  labs. 

These  people  have  been  Involved  primarily 
in  the  Ocean  Science  Program,  whose  goal 
is  to  advance  our  understanding  of  the  physi- 
cal, chemical,  biological,  and  geological  char- 
acteristics of  the  seas— the  genpln/u'eal 
dimension  of  the  world's  oceans-  with  their 
140  million  tqunre  miles  of  surface,  and  their 
300  million  cubic  miles  of  water 

This  Is  the  most  obvious  (llmcnslon  of  the 
sen.  and  we  have  much  to  learn 

A  prime  example  Is  the  Gulf  .Stream  It 
Is  not  simply  a  surface  feature,  but  extends 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface  It  Ls 
wr.rmer  than  the  waters  nfi  the  North  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  but  colder 
than  the  North  Atlantic  waters  that  lie  to  the 
east  cjf  the  GnU  Streum 

The  Investigation  of  such  geophysical 
characteristics  provides  a  broad  basis  of 
.-scientific  knowledge  which  supports  tech- 
nological applications,  for  the  Navy  and  lor 
all  others  who  use  the  sea.  These  new  ap- 
plications are  adding  a  second  dimension  to 
the  world's  oceans— what  mlijht  be  crilled 
the  human  dimension,  the  ability  of  man 
to  live,  work  ..nd  operate  In  the  sea.  Th.^v 
are  advancing  the  ocean  environment  from 
the  caveman  sl:ige  into  the  20th  Centurv 
In  the  Navv,  technological  applications  :;ie 
developed  mainly  in  the  Ocean  Engineer  i^g 
and  Development  Program  in  whh-h  we  'i:r.e 
m.ajor  programs  such  as  undersea  !;ea'.'ch, 
rescue,  salvage,  and  construcllou,  all  in  tup- 
port  of  our  comliat  unius. 

Development  of  an  undersea  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Rescue  Vehicle,  for  instance,  wns 
spurred  bv  the  loss  of  the  .submarine 
THRESHER  in  April  1963.  This  new  rescue 
vehicle,  which  should  be  ready  lor  trials 
within  a  year,  is  designed  to  bring  the  crew 
of  a  disabled  submarine  to  the  surface.  24 
at  a  time,  from  relatively  deep  water. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  at  this  time  that 
the  United  Stales  Is  willing  to  share  with 
other  nations  the  obvious  benefits  provided 
by  the  Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  A 
document  has  been  prepared  giving  details 
and  technical  specifications  of  this  subma- 
rine rescue  system  which  will  be  available  to 
foreign  navies  on  request  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels.  Nations  Interested  in 
this  rescue  system  can  modify  their  .sub- 
marines so  that  in  the  event  one  becomes 
disabled  on  the  ocean  floor,  it  can  be  mated 
with  the  U.S.  rescue  vehicle.  This  is  another 
example  of  this  country's  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  oceanic  programs. 

Another  example  of  our  interest  in  learn- 
ing more  about  the  seas  is  the  rapid  growth 
in  number  of  underwater  submerslbles  such 
as  Alvin,  Aluminaut  and  Deep  SUr  Prior 
to  1961,  there  war  only  one.  Since  1964.  ap- 
proximately 25  have  been  built  and  by  1972, 
we  anticipate  25  to  30  more  will  be  built. 

The  NR-1,  a  nuclear-powered  deep  sub- 
mergence   research    and    ocean    engineering 
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vehicle,  will  perform  detailed  studies  of  the 
ocean  bottom,  temperature,  currents,  and 
other  features  for  military,  commercial,  and 
scientific  uses.  It  should  be  able  to  explore 
the  entire  continental  shelf,  with  Its  poten- 
tial wealth  In  mineral  and  food  resources. 
Two  recent  events  dramatically  manifest 
man's  continual  advance  In  proving  his  abil- 
ity to  live  and  work  at  greater  depths  In  our 
oceans.  Last  February  two  Navy  men  exper- 
ienced a  simulated  depth  of  1.025  feet  for  a 
period  of  13  minutes. 

Only  a  few  days  later  two  professional  div- 
ers from  International  Underwater  Contrac- 
tors stayed  at  1.100  feet  for  five  minutes. 

The  human  dimension  of  the  oceans  Is  be- 
Ine  expanded  lb  other  ways.  too. 

We  are  looking  at  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing man's  ability  to  live  and  work  on  the 
o.  ean  floor,  exposed  to  the  pressures  of  the 
sea.  This  is  the  object  of  the  Man  In  the  Sea 
program,  which  got  Its  Impetus  from  the 
n-.edtcal  work  done  over  the  years  by  Captain 
C.eorge  Bond,  who  Is  still  active  in  the  pro- 
gram today. 

The  latest  experiment  In  this  program — 
Sealab  III — will  place  aquanauts  In  a  habitat 
at  600  feet  beneath  the  surface  off  San  Cle- 
mente  Islarnl.  California  this  fall. 

ConslstenS  with  the  Navy's  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  oceanography,  Sealab  III  will  be  an 
interagency  and  international  venture. 
.\quanauts  from  Australia.  Canada,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  will  participate  In  the  proj- 
ect. Three  scientists  from  the  US  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  are  also  joining  us  to 
transplant  some  Maine  lobsters  to  the  waters 
off  California.  If  this  experiment  is  success- 
ful they  might  be  raised  commercially  there. 
The  story  behind  the  Sealabs  Is  worth  re- 
lating m  some  detail. 

Until  recently,  the  xiseful  limits  of  man  in 
the  sea  was  considered  to  be  380  feet  for  30 
minutes,  with  "h.irdhat"  diving  equlpmeiit 
required. 

In  1957,  the  Navy  began  experiments  in  a 
new  technique  called  ".saturation  diving,"  In 
which  a  man  would  live  without  a  diving 
suit  in  a  habit;it  on  the  sea  floor,  pressurized 
to  the  wat€r  pressure  at  that  depth,  and 
breathing  a  helium-oxygen  mixture  which 
could  not  cause  disability  or  Injury,  as  air 
does,  at  high  pr;ssure. 

The  America;-!  inventor.  Edwin  Link,  and 
the  French  Captain,  Jacques-Yves  Cous- 
steau.  ploneerec;  in  applying  the  data  and 
concepts  provided  by  the  Navy's  earlier  ex- 
periments, and  striking  out  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. Captain  Cousteau  has  conducted  several 
highly  Important  experiments  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  Seas.  The  Sealab  experi- 
ments have  profited  greatly  from  Coiisteau's 
earlier  work,  and  the  Navy  has  exchanged  In- 
formation with  him.  These  exchanges  of 
mutual  benefit  continue  today. 

By  the  time  we  established  Sealab  II  in 
1965.  aquanauts  remained  underwater  at  a 
depth  of  205  feet  for  30  consecutive  days. 
While  living  underwater,  they  conducted 
physiological  experiments  and  performed 
underwater  taiks  in  salvage,  oceanography, 
and  construction. 

Helium  does  pose  certain  problems.  Men's 
voices  sound  like  Donald  Duck's  and  become 
nearly  unintelligible.  Helium,  though  inert, 
indirectly  caused  burns  in  Sealab  II  because 
the  heating  coils  in  hotplates  did  not  turn 
red.  and  some  aquanauts  touched  them  to 
see  if  they  were  hot.  But,  aside  from  these 
minor  problems,  it  works. 

In  the  future,  using  helluni  technology,  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  dive  to  and  work  at  a 
depth  of  1500  feet.  Aquanauts  could  thus  live 
and  work  under  the  sea  in  habitats  with  a 
nuclear  or  fuel  power  source. 

Below  1500  feet,  helium  saturation-diving 
is  impossible,  since  a  man  experiencing  those 
pressures  eventually  blacks  out  from  narcotic 
effects.  Hydrogen  is  the  only  other  gas  which 
could  be  vised  below  1500  feet,  but  at  present 
we  know  little  about  its  biological  effects. 

However,  there  is  a  more  revolutionary 
concept  that  could,  one  day.  permit  man  to 


swim  freely — without  diving  suits  or  hard- 
hats — at  depths  of  up  to  12.000  feet,  the  pre- 
vailing depth  of  the  great  ocean  basins.  It  is 
called  fluid  breathing. 

This  technique  Involves  pumping  an  ox- 
ygenated saJlne  fluid,  rather  than  gas, 
through  an  aquanaut's  lungs,  and  his  sinus 
cavities.  Thus,  the  pressxire  outside  his  body 
would  be  no  great-er  than  that  inside,  even 
at  the  crushing  depth  of  12.000  feet.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  but  he  could  survive,  becaiise 
except  for  the  sinus  and  chest  cavities,  the 
human  body  is  like  a  fluid,  and  thus  incom- 
pressible. 

Another  advanced  concept  is  that  of  sub- 
bottom  stations  wlilch,  unlike  the  habitats 
in  the  saturation-diving  pros;rams.  would  be 
protected  from  the  pressures  of  the  depths. 

A  sub-boltom  installation  could  consist  of 
a  series  of  rooms,  excavated  from  the  bedrock 
beneath  the  sea  floor,  with  a  nuclear  power 
supply    and    complete    living    facilities. 

If  it  were  located  under  tlie  continental 
shelf  near  shore,  access  could  be  through 
tunnels  to  the  coast.  Installations  farther 
from  shore  would  be  entered  from  the  sea 
through  lock  systems. 

The  problem  of  establishing  stations  under 
the  ocean  floor,  beneath  tons  of  water,  is  not 
insurmountable. 

There  are  76  mines  which  operate,  or  have 
operated,  beneath  the  continental  shelf.  One 
of  the  largest  Is  a  coal  mine,  which  extends 
four  miles  offshore,  at  Cape  Breton,  Nova 
Scotia  under  water  up  to  120  feet  deep.  It 
covers  75  square  miles  of  seabed,  and  has 
10.000  miles  of  open  tunnels.  The  mine  does 
not  leak. 

Another  mine,  off  Newfoundland,  under 
420  feet  of  sea  water,  is  so  wat«r-tlght  that 
it  has  to  have  water  pumped  into  it  to  con- 
trol the  dust. 

For  an  example,  in  another  Industry,  there 
Is.  90  miles  offshore  In  the  "erslan  Gulf,  an 
oil  well  w^lth  a  production  capacity  of  100,- 
000  barrels  a  day,  and  no  way  to  store  it. 

A  group  of  five  oil  companies  is  consider- 
ing a  solution:  to  excavate  a  storage  cavern 
under  tne  sea  floor  nearby  to  bunker  a  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  construction 
of  a  true  undersea  laboratory,  operated  as 
a  facility  for  general  experiments  in  under- 
scas  science  and  technology,  and  available 
to  universities,  to  Industry,  and  to  govern- 
ment. This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
manned  space  station  and  would  open  an- 
other dimension  to  the  reaches  of  scientific 
exploration  of  the  oceans. 

As  these  examples  show,  new  sub-bottom 
technologies  we  may  develop  could  also  be 
used  in  non-military  applications. 

To  transform  ideas  like  these  into  reality 
Will  take  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  the 
tools,  machines,  and  techniques  wliich  will 
be  required  for  an  environment  as  radically 
different  from  earth  as  outer  space. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  Navy's  Deep 
Ocean  Technology  Program. 

Ocean  technology  required  to  support  na- 
tional security  objectives  closely  parallels 
that  required  for  economic,  commercial,  and 
political  purposes.  Navy  programs  have  long 
provided  a  large  measure  of  support  to  other 
national  agencies'  objectives. 

This  is  true  even  in  areas  not  readily  per- 
ceived. 

For  example,  the  Navy  gathers  and  ana- 
lyzes data  on  the  ocean  salinity  and  temper- 
ature, primarily  for  use  in  predicting  sonar 
conditions  for  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  op- 
erations. 

These  duta.  however,  nre  made  available  to 
commercial  operators,  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  which  then  informs 
fishing  veiisels  where  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  catch  tuna  fish.  Four-fold  Increases 
of  catch  have  been  reported  as  a  result  of 
consulting  environmental  charts. 

Such  areas  of  cooperation  between  the 
Navy  and  private  industry  are  being  ex- 
panded wherever  possible. 

Technologies  now  at  hand  must  be  directed 


toward  increasing  the  world's  fishing  catch 
and  enriching  the  diets  of  the  one  and  one- 
half  billion  underfed  people  in  the  world. 

In  another  field  of  cooperatltve  endeavor, 
we  recently  placed  the  designs  for  the  Navy 
"Transit"  navigation  satellite  receiver  in 
the  public  domain  to  enhance  the  safety  of 
all   mariners  luid   marine   enterprises. 

Also,  we  are  going  to  expand  our  ocean 
test  facilities  and  Intend  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  academic  Institutions  and  private 
concerns  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

All  the  development  activities  I  have 
mentioned — In  the  Ocean  Scieiicc  Program 
and  the  Ocean  Engineering  Program — are 
supported  by  the  third  element  of  the  Navy's 
oceanographlcal  structure,  the  Operations 
Program. 

This  program  conducts  a  great  variety  of 
surveys  In  all  ocean  areas  and  provides  the 
support  .so  necessary  to  salvage  operations. 
It  produces  and  disseminates  the  chart.s. 
publlcxitions  and  forecasts  necessary  to  sup- 
port all  marine  activity  on  and  In  the  sea. 

To  carry  out  this  effort  we  have  31  .surface 
sht{>s.  one  submarine,  and  five  aircraft;  and 
a   major   shipbuilding   program. 

By  these  Navy  oceanographic  programs, 
and  those  of  all  the  other  Federal  .vgencles 
Involved,  a  revolution  is  being  brought  about 
in  man's  ability  to  explore,  live  in.  and  ex- 
ploit the  oceans  around  him.  .\s  this  capa- 
bility grows,  and  as  It  becomes  within  the 
means  of  more  and  more  nations  we  will  be 
faced  with  new  political  and  legal  problems. 

Society  has  recognized  few  restraints  in 
the  uses  of  the  oceans.  It  has  inste;\cl  em- 
phasized free  ocean  use.  or  "freedom  of  the 
seas"  in  areas  beyond  national  territories. 

But.  what  win  happen  as  the  revolution 
In  ocean  technology  makes  it  easier  to  es- 
tablish useful  installations  on  the  oc^an 
floor? 

At  present,  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  provides  that  coastal  states 
exercise  sovereign  rights  over  the  contlnentnl 
shelf  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  it  and  ex- 
ploiting its  resoiirces. 

Clearly,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  sea  ex- 
pand there  will  be  problems  as  well  as  op- 
portunities. 

Ten  years  ago,  few  of  the  natural  resources 
available  in  and  under  the  .seas  near  our  coast 
were  exploited.  Today,  two  percent  of  our 
.solid  minerals  and  6.3  percent  of  our  petro- 
leum products  are  taken  from  sites  on  the 
American  continental  shelf. 

The  Federal  Government  plans  to  continue 
with  development  of  fish  protein  concentrate 
production  here  and  abroad.  Two  billion  peo- 
ple could  be  fed  using  only  half  the  world's 
present  catch  In  this  fashion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  h.is 
proposed  an  "International  Dec4ule  of  Ocean 
Exploration  for  the  1970's"  and  is  soliciting 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations  in  this  his- 
toric and  unprecedented  adventure. 

Among  other  things,  It  will  Initiate  steps 
for  rational  development  of  the  coastal  zone, 
with  emphasis  on  control  of  p>ollutlon. 

It  will  work  to  ensure  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  along  our  coasts,  study  new 
programs  for  harbor  development,  and  ex- 
pand the  "Sea  Grant  College"  programs  lor 
training  the  men  ;uid  women  who  will  be 
urgently  needed  for  technological  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources  in  the  1970's. 

It  will  accelerate  the  mapping  of  our  con- 
tinental Ehelf  and  foster  more  marine  ap- 
plications for  new  technology  of  benefit  to 
both  .science  and  industry. 

It  will  intensify  the  work  in  Deep  Ocean 
Technology  of  which  I  spoke  earlier  and 
strengthei.  our  nation's  base  of  marine  re- 
search and  technology  capabilities. 

It  will  provide  opjx>rtunitles  for  exchange 
of  information  and  other  cooperaitve  efforts 
with  other  niitions  and  their  citizens  in  un- 
locking the  secrets  of  the  oceans  and  the 
e.irth  beneath. 

The  Navy  Is  Justlflably  proud  of  the  role 
it  has  played  in  leading  the  revolution  in 
oceanography,  and  of  the  indispensable  sup- 
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port  It  has  given  to  so  many  of  the  programs 
directed  by  other  federal  and  private 
agencies. 

The  Navy  believes  that  a  vigorous,  well- 
defined  and  multi-faceted  oceanographic 
program  is  clearly  in  the  n.<itlonal  Interest.  It 
therefore  Is  prepared  and  expects  to  partici- 
pate in  all  areas  where  Navy  experience  and 
facilities  may  be  of  value  to  the  nation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  indeed  an 
exciting  prospect  for  our  Navy. 


TRUTH    IN    LENDING    IS    HISTORIC 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
moment  that  Lyndon  B.  John.son  took 
office,  the  American  people  had  a  con- 
sumer's champion  in  their  corner.  Yes- 
terday Congress  adopted  a  mea.sure — 
truth  in  lending — which  adds  a  furtlier 
dimension  to  the  John.son  administra- 
tion's unprecedented  accomplishments 
in  behalf  of  the  consumer  public. 

This  has  been  a  truly  historic  week  for 
the  American  consumer.  Congress  has 
passed  an  automobile  insurance  bill  to 
investigate  the  high  costs  of  in.surance. 
And.  of  course,  ■we  now  have  truth  in 
lending  on  the  books. 

I  believe  we  are  a  stronger  nation  for 
having  passed  such  legislation.  Our  busi- 
nessmen, as  well  as  our  consumers,  will 
benefit  from  laws  that  aim  to  rid  our 
free  enterprise  system  from  unscrupu- 
lous merchants  and  manufacturers  that 
give  their  industries  a  bad  name  and 
bilk  the  public. 

The  American  i>eople  iiave  the  right  to 
expect  full  value  for  their  dollars  spent. 
And  they  have  a  right  to  expect  whole- 
some food  and  safe  products. 

The  consumer  protection  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  and  passed  by 
this  Congress  affords  such  value  and 
protection. 

As  the  President  noted  yesterday: 

Some  day,  history  and  every  American  will 
thank  the  farslghted  and  compassionate 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  supported 
consumer  legislation. 

History  will  also  thank  a  great  Presi- 
dent for  his  leadership  in  this  vital  area. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  yesterday  upon 
the  signing  of  the  automobile  insurance 
study  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Phesidext  Upon  the  Sign- 
ing OF  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  Au- 
tomobile Insurance  Study  Bill,  i.v  the 
Fish  Room 

Secretary  Boyd.  Chairman  Magnuson. 
Chairman  Staggers.  Distinguished  Members 
of  Congress.  Miss  Fiirness.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, the  automobile  has  changed  the  face 
and  has  changed  the  character  of  our  coun- 
try. It  has  brought  farms  and  factories  and 
beaches  and  mountains  closer  to  the  cities. 
It  has  given  jobs  and  new  convenience  to 
millions  of  our  people.  For  far  too  many  of 
our  citizens  each  year,  however,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and 
loss  to  them. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  we  acted  to  try 
to  make  cars  and  highways  safer.  We  passed 
what  was  called  the  Traffic  Safety  and  High- 
way Safety  Acts  of  1966. 

We  take  another  forward  step  today,  with 
the  Automobile  Insurance  Study  Resolution. 
It  is  the  first  effort  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  for  the  consumer  in  this  mat- 
ter of  daily  concern  to  every  American. 
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Auto  Insurance  is  important,  not  only  to 
the  100  million  Americans  who  drive  autos, 
but  to  every  passenger  and  to  every  pedes- 
trian. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  and  con.sumer 
messages  to  Congress,  I  called  for  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  automobile  in- 
surance system.  The  resolution  authorizing 
this  study  is  before  \is  here  today. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  find  out ; 

Why  insurance  premiums  have  Jumped  so 
suddenly — They  sue  up  44  percent  in  the  last 
ten  years; 

Why  thousands  of  policy  holders  are  left 
helpless  when  insurance  companies  fall,  as 
at  least  80  have  done  since  1961: 

Why  the  courtrooms  are  Jammed  with  auto 
liability  suits,  with  delays  In  some  places  of 
almost  five  vears  before  they  can  come  to 
trial. 

Why  equal  access  to  auto  Insurance  is  not 
available  to  all  Americans;  and 

Why  compensation  of  accident  victims  is 
ofltn  unequal  and  unfair. 

These  are  difficult  questions.  There  Is  little 
of  the  dramatic  in  them.  Their  answers  will 
not  come  easily  or  quickly.  But  the  step  we 
are  t;iklng  today  is  a  beginning  and  we  are 
moving  forward. 

Some  day.  history  and  every  American  will 
thank  the  larsighted  and  compassionate 
Members  of  Congress,  like  Congressman 
Staggers.  Congressman  Moss  and  Seni)t/ir 
Magnuson.  who  have  launched  this  newest 
advance  in  protection  for  the  American  con- 
sunier. 

Of  course.  I  think  history  will  long  remem- 
ber and  treat  kindly  Ml.ss  Furncss  for  com- 
ing here  and  .issumlng  the  leadership  in  the 
Executive  Department  lor  what  we  are  doing. 


THE  LATE  ELMER  BROWN,  PRES- 
IDENT, INTERNATIONAL  TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing labor  leaders  of  recent  times, 
the  late  Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  T>'pographical  Union,  who 
died  earlier  this  year  at  the  age  of  66. 

Elmer  Brown  was  typical  of  the  able 
and  etfectivc  labor  leaders  who  has  mas- 
tered the  hard  detail  of  their  trade  and 
then  come  up  through  the  ranks  to  dis- 
play a  talent  for  constructive  leadership. 
He  started  as  a  printer's  apprentice  on 
the  country  newspapers  operated  by  his 
father  in  eastern  Tcnnes.see  and  eventu- 
ally found  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  union  affairs, 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  ITU  in 
1958. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve  with 
President  Brown  as  an  officer  of  the 
Union  Printers  Home  As.sociation  in 
Colorado  Springs,  which  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
association,  which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  vice  i^resident,  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Union  Printers 
Home,  Hospital,  and  Sanitorium,  and 
President  Brown  offered  great  inspira- 
tion for  the  successful  operation  of  these 
fine  institutions. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  two  other 
Rhode  Islanders  served  under  Mr.  Brown 
on  the  board  of  directors.  They  -were  the 
late  Representative  John  E.  Fogarty,  and 
William  F.  Foley,  who  is  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  ITU  and  president 
of  the  Pawtucket.  R.I.,  Typographical 
Union  No.  212. 

Mr.  President.  Elmer  Brown  left  be- 
hind a  proud  record  of  distinguished 
and  responsible  leadership  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  important  uiiions 


in  this  country.  I  salute  his  memory  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biographi- 
cal statement  prepared  by  the  ITU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Elmkr  Urown 

Elmer  Brown  was  iKim  at  Ttficey  City, 
Tennessee,  April  17,  1901.  His  education  was 
received  In  public  .schools  but  more  especially 
In  the  several  |)rlntlng  ntflci's  and  country 
newspapers  owned  and  operated  by  his  fa- 
ther in  eastern  Teiinessoe.  His  apprenticeship 
training  was  rec<ignlzed  and  he  was  initiated 
as  a  Journeyman  memt>er  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tjpographical  Union  by  Chattanooga 
Tvpographlcal  Unioii  No.  d9  on  December  6, 
1925. 

After  working  In  several  cities  as  a  printer 
Elmer  Brown  went  to  New  Ynrk  City  where 
he  became  a  member  of  New  "i'ork  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6. 

Mr.  Brown  served  us  a  meml^er  of  llie 
United  States  Navy  and  while  in  Uiat  ca- 
pacity met  his  wife  lo  be,  IU)alta,  in  San 
Domingo.  Tliey  were  married  and  lived  for 
a  time  In  New  Orleans,  whore  their  first  born 
daughter.  Josephine,  was  lx)rn.  Later  another 
daughter.  Anna  was  Ixirn. 

It  was  in  New  'york  that  Mr.  Brown's 
talents  became  obvious  and  with  tenacity 
he  made  a  name  for  himself  and  In  1939  lie 
was  elected  by  the  largest  union  in  the  IT  U 
as  president.  He  held  this  office  until  1941. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  dedicated  trade 
unionist  and  as  a  leader. 

In  1944  Elmer  Brown  was  elected  a  vice- 
prcslflent  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  remained  In  this  post  until  1950 
He  did  not  offer  himself  for  reelection  biil 
later  was  made  a  special  representative  of 
the  ITU.  by  the  then  President  of  the  ITU. 
V/ooUruff  Randolph. 

During  the  ITU.  election  of  1958  Elmer 
Brown  was  elected  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  and  leaves  be- 
hind him  a  record  of  construclive  accom- 
plishment. 

He  caused  the  transfer  of  I.T  U.  Hendquar- 
ters  to  Colorado  Springs.  Colo  ,  where  they 
remain  on  an  auspicious  site  located  on  the 
crounds  of  the  Union  Printers  Home. 

Former  President  Brown  took  an  :<''tivp 
Interest  in  the  Union  Printers  Home  and 
Sanatorium,  served  .as  Its  corpor.ite  president 
He  was  chosen  of  the  Board  of  Directors  c.f 
the  Union  Printers  Home  Association  as  Its 
first  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  supplied  In- 
spiration for  the  success  of  this  venture. 

The    Graphic    Arts    Training    Center    was 

{^really    enlarged    under    his    administration 

and  now  furnishes  an  example  for  others  to 

.  follow   and   many   do   come   to   learn   of   its 

structure. 

Former  President  Brown  found  time  to  lec- 
ture In  a  number  of  Universities  and  was  fre- 
quently invited  to  do  so.  One  of  the  la.st  ol 
his  present.itions  on  Industrial  Relation  was 
at  Bricham  Young  University  In  Utah.  Hp 
held  an  honor.iry  Doctor's  degree  from  Snn 
Antonio  University,  Texas. 

Elmer  Brown  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  l.irce 
circle  of  friends  including  many  newspiipcr 
publishers,  educators,  and  members  of  the 
clergy.  His  funeral,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Colorado  Springs,  was  attended  by 
many  presidents  of  big  city  local  unions  ol 
the  i.  T.  U..  a  special  representative  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ,Tnd  per- 
sons in  high  place  in  government.  Never  did 
Elmer  Brown  lose  his  common  touch  and 
the  great  number  attending  his  funeral 
counting  many  representatives  of  different 
walks  of  life  attested  his  like  of  people  and 
his  interest  in  them. 

His  lemalns  nre  Interred  in  E\'ergreen 
Cemetery,  Colorado  Springs,  and  will  be 
marked  by  an  appropriate  monument  to  be 
erected  by  his  many  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Rosita  and 
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two   daughters.   Josephine   Davis    and    Anna 
Hoffman   and    n!ni>   grand'-hlldren. 


STRONG    PUBLIC    SENTIMENT    FOR 
CONGRESS  TO  ACT  ON  FIREARMS 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  as  a  further 
example  of  the  mood  of  the  American 
public  on  the  need  for  effective,  workable 
firearms  laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  and  broadcast  opinion  of 
local  radio  and  television  stations  which 
I  believe  is  one  of  the  best  barometers 
ni  public  opinion  on  a  local  level. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  opinion  expressed 
;n  these  editorials  almost  uniformly  co- 
mcides  with  what  we  have  found  to  be 
the  mood  and  the  desire  of  the  public 
as  expressed  in  the  years  of  public  opin- 
ion polls  which  have  supported  tough 
firearms  laws  to  disarm  the  criminal. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  the  tone  of 
this  material  that  the  public  does  not  ap- 
prove of  tTie  manner  in  which  Congress 
has  handled  the  firearms  problem  over 
the  years,  nor  with  the  success  the  fire- 
arms lobby  has  had  for  30  years  in  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  a  law  to  deal  with 
the  wide-open  trade  in  firearms  to  crim- 
LT.als  and  others. 

Such  views  as  these  are  expressed  and 
I  believe  they  reflect  the  essential  views 
o:'  the  community  on  the  matt€r  of  fire- 
aiTns  legislation: 

Wheeling.  W.  Va. : 

A  law  such  as  proposed  we  wovild  think 
ahauld  do  no  great  harm  and  might  do  some 
good.  It  should  be  worth  a  trial 

Richmond.  Ky. : 

Three  out  of  four  people  in  the  nation 
favor  such  action. 

Tampa.  Fla.: 

Of  course,  the  committee-approved  meas- 
ure is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  problem  of  easy 
access  to  deadly  weapons  by  undesirable  per- 
sons. But  it  dot's  establish  some  reasonable 
and  limited  controls. 

Hagerstown.  Md.: 

While  the  arguments  rage,  the  untram- 
meled  traffic  in  guns  continues  across  the 
country.  There  must  be  a  way  by  which  rea- 
sonable men  can  control  such  traffic. 

WCBS-TV.  New  York: 

Ultimately,  howev^f.  a  national  solution 
must  be  found  through  Federal  control  of 
firearms. 

WTOP-TV.  Washington,  D.C.: 
When  is  Congress  going  to  wake  up  and 
do  something  about  this?  What  kind  of  na- 
tional disaster  will  it  take  to  shock  our  law- 
makers out  of  their  lethargic  tolerance  of 
wide-scale,  random  violent  killing? 

KNXT.  Los  Angeles: 

The  Federal  bill  now  under  consideration 
would  prolubit  interstate  sale  of  handguns 
by  mail  to  individuals.  We  think  the  pro- 
posal should  be  approved,  and  we  think  it 
should  be  extended  to  cover  rifles,  too. 

New  Kensington,  Pa.: 

Congress  should  enact  the  measure  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  approved  and  later 
work  for  extensions  of  the  law  as  seem  to 
be  indicated. 

New  London,  Conn.: 

How  many  more  Kennedy  and  King  as- 
sassinations do  we  need  before  Congress  takes 
not*  and  does  something  substantial  and 
constructive? 


New  Britain.  Conn.: 

This  bill  .  .  mtu-ks  the  climax  of  years 
of  effort  to  begin  some  sensible  control  of  the 
spreading  availability  and  use  of  firearms 
across  the  CTnlted  States.  It  Is  sensible  and 
long  overdue. 

Anderson.  S.C: 

Every  realistic  American  realizes  that  the 
United  States  is  an  armed  camp  In  that 
nearly  everyone,  including  every  criminal  and 
every  person  with  criminal  inclinations  is 
armed  to  the  t«eth,  possibly  wUh  several  guns 
at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  public  as  expressed  in  these 
newspaper  articles  be  made  available  to 
my  colleagues  during  the  debate  on 
firearms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorial  views  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  (Kv.)  Register,  Apr.  24. 
19681 

Almost  Three  Out  of  Fouk  F.wor  Gun 
Control  Bill 

Congress  has  been  urged  by  President 
Johnson  for  more  than  a  year  to  enact  a  tight 
gun  control  law.  Such  a  law  would  require 
persons  to  register  all  gun  purchases. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Louis  Harris 
organization  71  per  cent  of  the  citizenship 
said  they  favored  such  a  law  as  contrasted 
with  23  per  cent  who  are  opposed.  Six  per  cent 
were  not  sure  of  their  attitude. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  Increase  in 
the  purchase  of  guns  since  last  August  when 
a  similar  survey  was  made. 

The  gun  control  law  has  been  bottled  up 
in  Congress  with  little  prospect  of  a  vote  on 
It.  The  National  Rifle  Association  vigorously 
opposes  the  bill  and  lias  been  able  to  per- 
suade Congress  not  to  vote  on  the  measure. 

The  survey  Indicates  that  51  |>er  cent  of 
the  homes  in  the  nation  have  a  gun  in  the 
household.  It  Is  in  the  South  where  64  per 
cent  of  the  homes  have  guns,  which  is  the 
region  where  the  greatest  number  of  fire- 
arms are  to  be  found.  The  Midwest  is  second 
In  gun  ownership  with  55  per  cent. 

The  Increased  piu'chase  of  guns  is  said 
to  result  from  increased  concern  about  vio- 
lence. Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  people  said 
the  fear  of  racial  violence  made  them  uneasy 
on  the  streets. 

There  was  agitation  for  federal  legislation 
to  control  firearms  sale  following  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  but  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  held  action  in  check. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  may  again  stimulate  public  interest  in 
the  legislation. 

Three  out  of  four  people  in  the  nation 
favor  such  action,  according  to  the  Harris 
poll  which  should  have  some  influence  on 
Congiess. 

IFrom  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 

Apr.  27.  19681 

Speaking    of   Guns 

Next  week,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
begin  debate  on  important  antlcrime  legis- 
lation. Perhaps  the  most  bitterly  contested 
sections  of  the  bill  will  be  those  which  seek 
to  control  the  sales  of  firearms.  These  repre- 
sent provisions  which  have  long  been  ad- 
vocated by  Connecticut's  senator,  Thomas  J. 
Dodd. 

Without  going  to  extremes.  It  appears  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  could  be 
served  by  some  sort  of  control  over  firearms 
commerce.  For  instance,  it  should  not  be 
easy  for  anyone,  whether  he  is  a  convicted 
felon,  whether  he  is  under  the  legal  age  of 
responsibility,  whether  he  Is,  perhaps,  men- 
tally Incompetent    (by  legal  definition ),   to 


purchase,    with    no   restrictions   whatsoever, 
any  sort  of  firearm  he  wishes. 

By  the  same  token,  gun  control  legislation 
must  not  be  so  restrictive  as  to  prevent  ma- 
ture, legally  responsible  adults  from  procur- 
ing firearms,  for  instance,  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, or  for  home  protection.  It  will  be  the 
Senate's  difficult  task,  beginning  next  week, 
to  thread  a  viable  path  between  the  extremes. 

Some  of  the  bill's  provisions  make  good 
sense;  if  they  are  not  yet  perfect,  they  repre- 
sent, at  least,  a  beginning.  Something  should 
be  done,  for  example,  about  a  mall-order 
tr.ide  in  which  a  three-year-old  can  order 
an  automatic  weapon.  (No  three-year-old  is 
going  to  do  this,  of  course,  but  a  reporter  on 
a  national  magazine,  not  too  long  ago.  ac- 
complished such  a  transaction  in  the  name 
of  his  young  daughter.  It  worked.)  There 
seems  to  be  rather  limited  Justification,  also, 
for  the  Importing  of  surplus  bazookas,  mor- 
tars and  antitank  guns.  In  a  similar  instance, 
the  Federal  government  several  years  ago 
slapped  tight  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  use 
of  automatic  weapons  and  muzzle  silencers, 
which  hasn't  seemed  to  hurt  the  sporting 
trade. 

This  bill — a  beginning — marks  the  climax 
of  years  of  effort  to  begin  some  sensible  con- 
trol of  the  spreading  availability  and  use  of 
firearms  across  the  United  States.  It  is  sensi- 
ble and  long  overdue. 

I  Prom  the  Wheeling  (W  Va  )  Intelligencer. 
Apr.  28.  19681 

Worth  a  Trial:  Limited  Firearm  Curb 
Might  Help  Restrain  Lawless 

The  firearms  curb  written  into  a  pending 
anti-crime  bill  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  have 
been  demanding  the  complete  prohibition  of 
mail  order  traffic  in  such  weapons.  For  the 
amendment  permits  the  purchase  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  in  this  manner,  but  not  that 
of  such  concealed  firearms  as  revolvers. 

Short  of  abolishing  the  public  sale  of  fire- 
arms altogether  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
legislation  can  provide  a  guarantee  against 
deadly  weapons  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  use  them  for  illegal  pur- 
poses. And  it  oould  happen,  as  complained 
by  those  who  have  opposed  most  of  the  legis- 
lation aimed  at  restricting  the  business,  that 
about  all  that  will  be  accomplished  will  be 
the  inconveniencing  or  disarming  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  seek  self-protection  or 
the  indulgence  of  a  lawful  hobby. 

There  seems  reason  to  hope,  however,  that 
enactment  of  a  measure  such  as  the  Senate 
Committee  has  in  mind  will  make  it  more 
difficult,  through  imposition  of  the  various 
restrictions  embodied  in  it.  for  those  who 
should  not  be  armed  to  obtain  weapons,  while 
still  making  it  possible,  if  somewhat  incon- 
venient, for  the  law  abiding  to  obtain 
firearms. 

A  law  such  as  proposed,  we  would  think, 
should  do  no  great  harm  and  might  do  some 
good.  It  should  be  worth  a  trial. 

IFrcim    the   Anderson    (S.C.)    Mail,    Apr,   22, 
1968] 

Better    Gun    Laws   Needed 

As  everyone  knows,  the  "open  housing" 
law  was  passed  by  Congress  while  rioting. 
whicii  started  on  the  heels  of  the  slaying  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  was  flaring  over  the 
nation. 

Many  observers  have  s.iid  that  the  law 
might  never  have  passed  both  hotises  of 
Congress   under   any  other  circumstances. 

Notable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Congress 
failed  at  ihe  s.ime  time,  to  take  action  on  a 
bill  which  would  have  restricted,  in  some 
measure,  the  shipment  of  fire  arms,  espe- 
cially hand  guns,  in  interstate  commerce. 

As  of  now  such  guns  are  not  only  sold  over 
the  counter,  with  only  minimum  restrictions, 
but  many  may  be  purchased  by  mail  and 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Every  realistic  American  realizes  that  the 
United  States  is  an  almost  armed  camp  in 
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that  nearly  everyone.  Including  every  crimi- 
nal and  every  person  with  criminal  Inclina- 
tions is  axmed  to  the  teeth,  jxisslbly  with  sev- 
eral guns  at  his  disposal. 

Restrictions  are  definitely  needed  at  na- 
tional levels,  and  In  most  States  added  re- 
strictions on  the  purchase  and  bearing  of 
arms  need  to  be  passed. 

With  mob  violence,  sniping  and  other 
illegal  activities  at  a  critical  stage,  Congress 
w.xs  at  least  inconsistent  in  passing  an  "open 
housing"  bill,  and  at  the  very  same  time  fail- 
ing to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
taiUng  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  possible 
use  of  firearms. 

After  all.  it  was  guns,  not  housing  that 
was  killing  and  wounding  people  on  the  na- 
tion's streets. 

[Prom  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day.  Apr.  26, 

19681 

Congress  and  Gun  Laws 

The  Senate  finally  is  ready  to  talk  about 
controlling  the  sale  of  guns.  Its  Judiciary 
Committee  having  voted  7-6  to  bring  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  floor.  Tliere  is  noth- 
ing for  the  public  to  cheer  .about  yet.  Note 
the  committee's  close  vote.  Realize  that  not 
in  30  years  has  any  constructive  legislation 
on  gun  sales  passed  in  Congress.  Finally,  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  necessary  element  of 
any  gun  sale  control  bill — mall-order  sales 
of  rifles  and  shotguns — Is  missing  from  this 
proposed  bill. 

It's  high  time  a  lot  of  the  bafflegab  was 
edited  out  of  the  record  of  the  controversy. 

Item:  Tills  legislation  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  "gun  control."  It  is  not  control 
of  g^ns.  It  Is  control  of  their  sale  to  keep 
them  from  irresponsible  and  criminal  hands. 

Item:  The  National  Rifle  Association,  prin- 
cipal opponent  of  effective  gun  sales  control, 
uses  the  argument  that  such  legislation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  That  amendment, 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  says:  "A  well  regu- 
lated militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  i:>ear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  It 
says  nothing  about  mall-order  sales  of  rifles 
which  could  Just  .as  well  be  sold  over  the 
counter  by  local  stores  to  qualified  persoiis. 

Item:  The  National  Rifle  Association 
boasts  a  membership  of  700,000,  which  makes 
It  an  effective  lobby.  But  a  recent  Harris 
poll  shows  that  71  per  cent  of  Amerlcane' 
favor  controls  over  the  sale  of  guns.  The 
Boston  Globe,  which  reported  the  poll's  re- 
sults, added  that  although  51  per  cent  of 
American  homes  contain  guns,  those  who 
own  them  favor  tighter  gtm  sales  control  by 
65  to  31  per  cent,  better  than  2-1.  How's 
that   for   an   unheard   and   unheeded   lobby? 

Item:  In  1966.  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  were  available,  firearms  in  America 
accounted  for  6.400  murders,  10.000  suicides 
and  2,600  accidental  deaths.' 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  is 
expected  to  fight  for  a  stiffer  gun  sales  con- 
trol provision  when  the  matter  reaches  the 
Senate  floor  next  week.  He  needs  the  moral 
support   and   comments   of   constituents. 

"People  are  buying  guns  like  mad,"  said 
Dodd.  "We're  really  going  to  be  in  trouble  if 
this  doesn't  stop.  Here  we  pretend  to  be  ad- 
vanced and  we're  the  most  backward  coun- 
try in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  guns.  We're 
still    living    in    the    Wild    Indian   days." 

How  many  more  Kennedy  and  King  as- 
sassinations do  we  need  before  Congress  takes 
note  and  does  something  substantial  and 
constructive? 

(From  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)   Mall,  Apr.  11. 
19681 

Guns:  Still  Uncontrolled 
There  Is  no  small  Irony  In  the  fact  that. 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Martin  Luther 
King  was  killed  by  a  sniper's  bullet,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  apparently 
rejected   two   administration    proposals    for 


modest  controls  over  the  sale  of  firearms.  A 
subsequent  tally  of  absentee  ballots  pushed 
the  vote  to  the  favorable  side. 

For  years  the  Congress  has  talked  a  great 
deal  and  done  nothing  to  put  any  sort  of 
controls  on  the  free  availability  of  guns. 

What  limited  law  was  already  on  the  books 
was  struck  down  by  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  January,  on  the  grounds  that  Its 
registration  requirements  amoiuited  to  self- 
incrimination. 

The  arguments  over  federal  gun  legislation 
are  endless.  Hunters  protest  they  will  lose 
their  rights:  there  Is  a  facile  theory  that 
gun  controls  will  not  utfect  "criminals"  but 
will  deny  protection  to  law-abiding  citizens; 
the  constitutional  "right  to  bear  arms"  Is 
wearyingly  quoted  or  misquoted. 

While  the  arguments  rage,  the  untram- 
meled  traffic  In  guns  continues  across  the 
country.  There  must  be  a  way  by  which  rea- 
sonable men  can  control  such  traffic. 

We  are  certain  Congress  contains  enough 
reasonable  men  to  find  It.  We  hope  they 
push  work  on  the  problem  without  delay. 

[From  the  Payettevllle   (N.C.)   Observer, 

Apr.  30.   1968] 

Control   of   Fire-Arms 

TTiere  Is  little  chance  that  the  gun-con- 
trol legislation  now  winding  Its  way  through 
Congress  is  going  to  have  (If  passed)  any 
effect  on  the  fire-arms  homicide  rate. 

Of  course  the  bill  has  been  given  a  tragic 
lx>ost  by  the  assxissl nations  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  civil  rights  leader,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

But  both  of  these  killings  were  accom- 
plished at  fairly  long  range  by  rather  high- 
powered  rifles,  equipped  with  telescopic 
sights,  thus  giving  the  killer  a  much  better 
ch.'uice  to  escape  than  if  he  had  committed 
his  murder  with  a  pistol,  which  requires  pet- 
ting quite  close  to  the  victim  for  effective 
accuracy. 

Of  course  the  assassinations  of  Kennedy 
and  King  were  nation-shocking  affairs,  but 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  killings 
with  handguns  they  p.ale  Into  Insignificance. 

They  were  planned  and  executed  with  skill, 
but  most  gun  killings  occur  more  or  less 
spontaneously  in  sudden  fits  of  anger,  in  re- 
sistance to  robberies,  in  unexpected  con- 
frontations between  law  officers  and  sus- 
pected law  violators,  or  In  cases  when  some 
^citizen  for  one  reason  or  another  loses  pos- 
session of  his  reason. 

As  written  the  fire-arms  law  would  make 
it  a  federal  offense  to  obtain  a  hand-gun 
from  outside  his  state. 

A  sane  fire-arms  law  would  be  one  which 
would  require  every  manufacturer  to  test-fire 
every  rifled  gun  manufactured  and  to  pre- 
serve the  fired  bullet,  labeled  with  the  serial 
number  of  the  gun  from  which  It  was  fired. 

This  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
police  in  identifying  the  weapon  wiilch  was 
used  in  a  killing  and  In  tracing  It  to  the 
killer,  especially  if  every  state  would  pass  a 
law  requiring  every  firm  or  person,  who  sold 
a  gun,  to  obtain  and  keep  on  file  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  and  the  serial  number  of 
the  weapon  sold. 

As  far  as  planned  assassinations  go  a  simi- 
lar registration  and  recording  of  telescopic 
sights  could  put  one  more  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  an  individual  planning  a  long-dis- 
tance murder. 

[From  the  Lo'jlsvllle  (Ky.)  Times, 

Apr.  26.  1968) 

People  Kill  People.  'Ves:  With  Guns 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association  doggedly  Insists,  that  guns 
do  not  kill  people — people  kill  people. 

But  It  also  is  unquestionably  true  that 
people  find  puns  helpful  in  killing  people, 
particularly  if  the  victims  are  some  200  feet 
away,  as  they  were  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King  murders.  In  fact, 
had  the  killers  of  these  two  men  not  had 


access  to  rifles.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  both 
Kennedy  and  King  would  be  alive  today. 

However,  the  murdererK  did  have  rifles  and 
the  tragedies  that  resulted  from  that  fact 
may.  Just  may.  prod  Congress  Into  trying  to 
diminish  the  number  of  such  tragedies  in  the 
future.  Tills  week  the  .Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an 
extremely  modest  bill  containing  provisions 
for  the  control  of  guns. 

"Modest"  may  be  too  strong  a  word  for  the 
bill;  "weak"  might  be  more  accurate.  Its 
gun-control  clauses  would  prohibit  Inter- 
state mall-order  sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers, 
prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  such 
weapons  to  nonresidents  of  a  state  or  to  per- 
sons under  21,  and  would  ctirb  Importation 
of  surplus  military  weapons. 

Shortcomings  of  these  proposals  are  obvi- 
ous. There  Is  nothing  here  that  would  pre- 
vent mail-order  sale  of  rifles  or  shotguns, 
although  rifles  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
weapon  of  assassins.  Tliere  is  nothing  here 
that  would  enable  legitimate  authority  to 
know  who  was  buying  guns,  nothing  to  estab- 
lish  the  Identity  of  the  purchiiser. 

Nevcrthelef:s,  the  program  outlined  In  this 
legislation  is  an  advance,  no  matter  how 
.^mall.  over  what  we  now  have.  This  fact, 
however.  Is  no  cause  for  rejoicing.  In  the  fir.-'t 
place,  the  advance  Is  not  really  significant. 
Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  tiny  gain  that 
would  be  made  could  be  VLsed  as  an  cxcu.se 
for  not  going  farther.  The  opponents  of 
effective  gun-control  legislation  might  say — 
almost  inevitably  will  say — that  nothing 
more  Is  needed.  The  fact  Is  that  much  more 
Is  needed. 

When  tlie  WIl  gets  to  the  Senate  floor,  it 
may  be  possible  to  strengthen  it.  At  least 
its  prime  mover.  Senator  Dodd.  D-Conn.,  Is 
expected  to  lead  a  fight  to  Inchide  rifles 
and  shotguns  In  the  mall-order  l>an.  Wheth- 
er it  will  be  successful  Is  tinanswerable  niTW. 

For  years  the  opponents  of  effective  gun 
control  have  had  their  way  although  re- 
peated polls  have  shown  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  believe  that  .such  controls  are 
desirable.  So  influential  have  these  oppo- 
nents been  that,  according  to  Thr  New  York 
Timrs.  the  present  bill  will  be  the  first  "sig- 
nificant gun -control  legislation"  to  reach  the 
Senate  floor  in  30  years.  Probably  not  even 
these  weak  provisions  would  have  made  It. 
except  that  they  were  tacked  on  to  a  "crlme- 
In-the-streets"  bill. 

That  portion  of  the  over-all  bill,  inci- 
dentally, contains  some  provisions  regard- 
ing wiretapping,  the  use  of  confessions  and 
court  review  that  seem  to  the  layman  to  be 
of  dubious  constitutionality,  not  to  mention 
wisdom. 

Tills  pap>er  believes  strongly  In  effective 
gun  controls.  Obviously  no  legislation  is 
going  to  work  perfectly.  No  matter  how  good 
the  law.  some  men  undoubtedly  will  be 
killed  with  guns,  accidentally  or  otherwise. 
But  we  submit  that  the  opportunities  for 
accident  or  miu^der  would  be  lewer  if  it  were 
less  easy  for  almost  anyone  to  obtain  one  of 
those  appliances  with  which  people  kill 
people. 

[From  a  KNXT  editorial.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

May  9.  1968) 

The  Need  for  FYdehal  Gun  Legislation 

The  United  States  Senate  has  begun  de- 
bate on  gun  control  legislation.  However,  the 
outlook  for  action  this  year  is  touch  and  go, 
despite  the  widespread  ptibllc  support  for 
control  that  has  existed  since  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  latest  effort  to  pass  a  Federal  bill  may 
fail,  because  Congress  has  been  under  a  bar- 
rage of  mail  in  response  to  a  national  letter- 
writing  campaign.  The  campaign  opposes  any 
really  effective  control  on  the  Interstate  sale 
of  guns  by  mall. 

A  Federal  bUl  is  nece&sary  however,  because 
without  such  a  bill,  state  laws  mean  little. 
California,  for  instance,  has  laws  that  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  of  handguns  by  cx-con- 
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v1ct,s  or  addicts  But  anyone  can  get  around 
the  :a*-  simply  by  ordering  guna  through  the 
mriil 

The  Federal  bill  now  under  consideration 
would  prohibit  Interstate  sale  of  handguns 
by  mall  to  Individuals.  We  think  the  pro- 
posal should  be  approved,  and  we  think  It 
should  be  extended  to  cover  rifles,  too. 

The  very  least  we  should  have  Is  a  law  that 
requires  the  seller  of  a  gun  to  check  out  the 
buyer  with  local  authorities  before  making 
delivery  through  the  mall. 

But  opponents  of  controls,  those  who  put 
m.ost  of  the  letters  Into  Congressional  mall 
bags,  are  .saying  In  effect  that  the  law  should 
stay  the  way  It  Is. 

We  don't  think  the  majority  of  Americans 
aeree  with  that  position.  We  think  the  public 
at  large  wants  protection  against  the  present 
promiscuous  traffic  In  guns  by  mall.  But  to 
get  controls,  the  concerned  citizen  will  have 
to  let  his  wishes  be  known  In  Washington 
now. 

[From    WTOP,    Wiishlngton,    DC,    Apr.    15, 

1968) 

GfN  Control 

This  Is  a  ^TOP  Editorial. 

It's  sometimes  said  that  Congress  will  act 
on  things  which  need  to  be  done  only  after 
some  great  shock  or  crisis  to  spur  It  on. 

But  there's  one  crucial  matter  which  seems 
t^3  get  no  response  from  Congress,  with  or 
without  shock  or  crisis. 

That's  gun  control. 

By  now.  It's  virtually  a  cliche  that  our 
country  Is  being  swamped  by  violence.  The 
assassin,  the  sniper,  the  thug — they're  all 
very  much  In  evidence.  And  they  all  have  no 
trouble  getting  the  weapons  they  need  for 
their  dirty  business. 

In  the  face  of  a  mounting  crisis,  the  con- 
tinued insistence  of  organizations  like  the 
National  Rifle  Association  on  the  rights  of 
prospective  hunters  Is  simply  ludicrous.  No 
profKjeed  gun  control  law  puts  any  serious 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  genuine  sports- 
man. 

Tins  problem  affects  everyone,  from  the 
highest  political  leaders  in  the  land  to  the 
p-jllceman  on  the  beat  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
nunding  his  own  business.  All  are  equal 
here — equally  endangered  by  well-armed 
hoodlums.  Gun  control  legislation  wouldn't 
be  for  the  beneiit  of  any  particular  group:  It 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  law-abiding 
Citizen  in  the  country. 

When  is  Congress  going  to  wake  up  and 
do  something  about  this?  What  kind  of  na- 
tional disaster  will  it  take  to  shock  our  law- 
makers out  of  their  lethargic  tolerance  of^ 
wide-scale,  random  violent  killing?  " 

[Prom  the  New  Kensington   (Pa.)   Dispatch,^ 

Apr.  23,  19681 

Guns  TRAmc  Must  End 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  have  rejected  a  measure  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  mail  order  sale  of 
shotguns,  rifles  and  handguns  Just  a  few 
hours  before  the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  was  killed  with  a  rifle  In  Memphis.  But 
the  committee  did  subsequently  approve, 
alter  tall.ving  three  absentee  ballots,  a  modi- 
fled  version  that  has  considerable  merit. 

This  amended  proposal,  part  of  a  broad 
anticrime  bill,  would  prohibit  interstate  mail 
order  sales  of  concealable  weapons,  along 
With  over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to 
non-residents  of  a  state.  This  should  get  at 
the  worst  abuses  Involving  the  wrongful  use 
of  flrearms  and  it  is  a  minimum  measure 
that  Congress  ought  to  approve  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  street  crimes 
are  committed,  when  firearms  are  Involved, 
by  persons  armed  with  pistols  or  revoivers.  It 
has  been  too  easy  for  criminals  and  Incom- 
petents to  obtain  such  weapons  through  the 
malls.  It  should  be  quite  simple  for  Congress 
to  end  this  traffic.  Regulating  weaf)ons  such 
.as  the  rifles  used  In  the  assassination  of  Dr. 


King  and  President  Kennedy  is  more  com- 
plex since  these  guns  are  extensively  and 
lawfully  used  by  hunters. 

Experience  indicates  that  as  .America  be- 
comes ^more  urbanized  the  need  grows  for 
some  sort  of  regulation  of  flrearms.  In  view 
of  the  intense  opposition  from  sportsmen  to 
severe  restrictions.  Congress  should  enact  the 
measure  the  Judiciary  committee  has  ap- 
proved and  later  work  for  such  extensions  of 
the  law  as  seem  to  be  indicated. 

[Prom   WCBS-TV.    New    York   City,    May    2, 
19681 

Should  a  psychopath  be  allowed  to  buy 
a  rifle  through  the  mall?  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
did. 

Should  an  escaped  convict  be  allowed  to 
buy  a  rifle  over  the  counter?  Well,  that  ap- 
parently Is  what  James  E:arl  Ray.  alias  Eric 
StarvoGalt,  did. 

Should  the  unregulated  sale  of  rifles — 
the  weapons  of  assassins  and  snipers — be 
allowed  to  continue?  We  say  no,  and  we  say 
It  with  the  knowledge  that  most  of  you  agree 
with  us. 

Americans  everywhere  want  tough  laws  to 
keep  flrearms  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  and  lunatics.  The 
flndings  of  pollsters  agree  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  favor 
tougher  restrictions  on  all  gun  sales.  In  the 
latest  such  tally.  Louis  Harris  discovered  71 
per  cent  of  his  sample  In  favor  of  tougher 
gun  laws. 

So  tougher  gun  laws  are  what  America 
wants,  but  what  America  is  getting  is  some- 
thing else  again.  In  Washington,  only  slight 
progress  has  been  made  In  passing  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  gun  legislation  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  seeking  in  every  year 
since  1965.  So  far  this  session,  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  mail-order  sale  only  of  pistols  has 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  no 
provisions  to  ban  mall-order  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotg\ins.  and  It  has  no  provision  to  ban 
the  sale  of  weapons  to  unlicensed  buyers.  It 
is.  therefore,  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

On  the  state  level,  a  better  bill  has  been 
introduced  In  Albany  that  would  require  li- 
censing of  all  gun  owners.  The  bill  has  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  support,  but  Is  being  held 
up  In  the  State  Senate  by  Earl  Brydges.  the 
Republican  majority  leader. 

Only  New  York  City  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  comprehensive  laws  to  deny  guns 
to  criminals,  drug  addicts,  and  the  mentally 
unstable.  Yet  so  long  as  New  York  State 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole  have  no  such 
laws,  the  wrong  people  can  easily  get  their 
lands  on  weapons  by  buying  them  In  other 
stat«s. 

/in  our  opinion,  the  Legislature  in  Albany 
should  make  sure  this  session  that  New  York 
isn't  one  of  those  states  where  weapons  keep 
on  falling  into  the  wrong  hands.  Ultimately, 
however,  a  national  solution  must  be  found 
through  federal  control  of  firearms. 


[Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  Apr.  28,  1968] 
No  Compromise  on  Guns 

The  gun  control  section  of  an  .intl-crime 
bill  scheduled  for  Senate  debate  this  week,  is 
the  first  flrearms  legislation  in  30  years  to 
be  approved  by  a  committee  in  either  house 
of  Congress.  That  remarkable  advance  could 
be  cheered  more  earnestly  if  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  not  shot  the  provi- 
sions so  full  of  holes — most  notably  by  ex- 
empting rifles  and  shotguns  from  the  ban 
on  interstate  mail-order  sales. 

Supporters  of  strong  federal  gun  regulation 
will  try  to  repair  the  damage  through  floor 
amendments  to  restore  the  legislation  to  the 
shape  recommended  year  after  year  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  They  should  get  their  col- 
leagues' support — and  will  if  the  Senators 
vote  on  the  side  of  the  public  good. 

The  great  danger  in  settling  for  the  weak 
provisions  as  they  stand  is  that  it  would  cre- 
ate the  Impression  that  the  problem  of  free- 
flowing  firearms  had  been  solved.  The  fact  is 


that  with  pach  pa-sslng  day  the  need  f^'ows 
for  more  stringent  regulation  If  the  increas- 
ing traffic  In  guns  In  this  country  Is  to  be 
effectively  ctirbed. 

Thus,  to  accept  the  loophole  riddled  meas- 
ure recommended  to  the  Senate  by  Its  Ju- 
diciary Committee  would  fall  ridiculously 
short  of  being  even  a  sound  llrst  step  at  the 
federal  level,  let  alone  a  pacesetter  for  legis- 
lative bodies  down  the  line.  Moreover,  it 
would  fly  In  the  face  of  the  kind  of  clamps 
the  public  h.as  consistently  been  shown  to 
want  In  a  long  series  of  surveys.  As  a  single 
example,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  repu- 
table of  these  reported  last  year  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  p>ersons  polled  opposed  mail- 
order purchases  of  any  type  of  gtin;  73  per 
cent  favored  requiring  registration  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles:  85  per  cent  supported  regis- 
tration of  pistols  and  revolvers. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  this  overwhelm- 
ing public  support  of  strong  firearms  control 
has  been  frustrated  as  lawmakers  at  every 
level  of  government  have  cowered  before  the 
massive  organized  campaigns  of  the  gun 
lobby.  The  National  Rifle  Association  has 
been  in  the  fcrcfront  of  this  drive  to  paralyze 
legislative  action,  but  It  has  been  Ijacked  up 
by  wildlife  and  so-called  conservation  groups, 
by  manufacttirers  and  others  with  vested 
interests  in  the  flrearms  Industry,  and  by  a 
dozen  or  more  publications  which  serve  as 
their  mouthpieces. 

The  gun  lobby's  ammunition  has  been  an 
outpouring  in  articles,  circulars,  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  phone  calls  of  propaganda  that  Is 
largely  irrelevant,  usually  irresponsible,  oc- 
casionally irrational,  and  sometimes  totally 
untrue.  A  sad  by-product  of  this  carefully 
engineered  drive  to  mislead  lawmakers  is  that 
It  has  also  misled  thousands  of  respectable, 
law  abiding  sportsmen  and  hunters  and  col- 
lectors into  believing  they  would  be  stripped 
of  their  guns,  their  rights,  their  protection. 
So,  misinformed  of  what  firearms-control 
legislation  actually  would  do.  many  of  these 
otherwise  responsible  citizens  have  been 
conned  into  joining  the  campaign  of  invec- 
tive, distortion,  and  falsehood. 

Meantime,  the  perils  and  pace  of  the  wide- 
open  trafficlng  in  guns  have  continued  to 
mount  The  situation,  unparalleled  In  any 
other  developed  country,  is  Justifiably  viewed 
as  a  kind  of  national  madness. 

As  a  first  step — and  only  that — in  halting 
it.  the  Senate  should  amend  the  committee- 
approved  provisions  to  Impose  controls  at 
least  as  totigh  as  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested. The  gun  lobby  has  been  uncompro- 
mising in  Its  resistance  to  reasonable  firearms 
regulation,  and  it  Is  past  time  for  the  law- 
makers to  take  an  uncompromising  stand  on 
behalf  of  the  public  they  are  supposed  to 
represent. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  DR.  ROBERT  J. 
STEW.ART.  OF  DENVER.  IN  VIET- 
NAM WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  ■with  most 
of  our  attention  focused  on  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  America,  and  with 
the  peace  negotiators  meeting  in  Paris.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  a  war 
is  still  raging  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  in  that  war  many  unsung  heroes 
continue  to  perform  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

In  that  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  story  of  Dr. 
Robert  .J  Stewart,  of  Denver,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Stewart  volunteered  to 
serve  in  Vietnam,  and  his  activities  there 
have  been  deservingly  jiraised  by  the 
Army.  The  .story  of  Dr.  Stewart's  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam  was  told  in  the  May  13. 
1968,  issue  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
.sociation  News.  I  ask  unaiumo'xs  consent 
tliat  the  article  be  printed  m  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Volunteer  M  D.  Lauded  by  Army 

A  U.S.  physician  who  volunteered  to  serve 
In  Vietnam  under  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  been  praised 
by  an  Army  officer  in  a  letter  to  Mllford  O. 
Bouse,  MD.  president  of  the  AMA. 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  W.  Glrdner.  senior  adviser 
In  the  VInli  Blnh  province,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Rouse  that  Robert  J.  Stewart.  MD.  Denver. 
Colo.,  "has  provided  depth  of  knowledge  in 
all  phases  of  medicine  to  the  |  Military 
Provincial  Health  Administrative  Program! 
physicians  during  a  period  when  casualties 
of  all  descriptloris  were  presented. 

Dr.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  of 
Colorado  School  of  Medicine,  served  in  Soi:th 
Vietn.am  from  January  to  March.  1968.  The 
49-year-old  physician  was  one  of  more  than 
400  who  have  volunteered  for  a  two-month 
tour  since  the  program  began. 

Lt.  Col.  Glrdner  added  that  Dr.  Stewart's 
•'expertise  under  extreme  personal  danger 
served  ;ts  a  bulwark  to  his  counterparts  and 
provided  inspiration  to  the  entire  advisory 
team  here  in  Vlnh  Binh  Province. 

"His  ability  to  handle  all  situations  no 
matter  how  trying  has  won  the  admiration  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  he  has  done  much  to  en- 
hance the  American  im.oge  to  our  Vietnamese 
allies, 

"Many  of  his  suggestions  will  live  long 
after  he  had  departed  from  our  midst  and  his 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

"We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
you  and  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  having  sent  this  very  gifted  man." 


FIFTY  YEARS  FOR  TEENAGE  SNIPER 
WHO  KILLED  CHICAGO  FATHER 
OF  NINE 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  jjublished  in  the 
Chicago  Tiibune  of  May  14.  1968. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  disaster — a  disaster 
that  happens  on  the  streets  of  America 
too  frequently. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  17-year-old  boy  be- 
ing sentenced  to  from  25  to  50  years  In 
prison  for  the  "sniper"  slaying  of  a  fa- 
ther of  nine  children. 

The  news  accoimt  is  stark.  It  tells  the 
bare  facts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sniper  Slaver  of  Father  of  Nine  Sentenced 

Jeffrey  Boyd.  17.  was  sentenced  to  25  to  50 
years  In  prison  yesterday  for  the  sniper  slay- 
ing of  a  father  of  nine  children. 

Boyd  pleaded  guilty  to  a  murder  charge 
before  Judge  Reginald  J.  Holzer  in  Criminal 
court. 

victim  on  way  home 

Boyd  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Jo- 
seph Rys.  53.  of  2102  18th  pi.,  an  employe  of 
the  Checker  Cartage  company,  as  Rys  was 
walking  home  after  working  overtime  to  buy 
Christmas  presents  for  his  children. 

Youths  who  were  with  Boyd  in  his  fam- 
ily's home  at  962  CuUerton  st..  told  police 
that  Boyd  casually  aimed  his  .22  caliber  rifle 
out  of  the  window  and  shot  Rys.  whom  he  did 
not  know. 

"Did  you  see  him  jump?'"  Boyd  allegedly 
bragged  to  the  others  after  he  fired. 

SOUGHT    STlFFER    SENTENCE 

William  Wise,  assistant  state's  attorney, 
recommended  a  30  to  60-year  sentence  noting 
Boyd  had  confessed  "a  vicious  act,  committed 
without  reason,  that  left  nine  children  fa- 
therless." 

In   passing    sentence.    Judge    Holzer   said 


Boyd  was  guilty  of  "a  senseless  act  of  a  self- 
centered  teen-ager"  He  advised  Boyd  to 
study  during  his  years  In  prison  so  he  would 
lietter  understand  life  and  its  Importance. 
Boyd  will  be  eligible  for  parole  after  serving 
13  years  of  his  sentence. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  more 
can  be  said  ? 

When  does  a  boy  reach  the  age  of 
reason? 

Are  rifles  and  shotguns  not  really  as 
lethal  as  handguns,  and  should  they  not 
be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
Ijersons? 

Is  there  any  need  to  include  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  long  guns  in  the  law 
the  Congress  is  now  considering? 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later  about  the 
increased  u.se  of  firearms  by  teenagers. 
Now  I  would  like  to  point  to  one  pertinent 
fact  in  a  not  yet  completed  .study  con- 
ducted by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee on  tlie  u.se  of  firearms  in 
crimes  in  120  major  cities  across  the 
Nation. 

In  Chicago  in  1965,  eight  17-year-olds 
committed  murders  with  firearms.  In 
1967.  the  figure  was  22,  based  on  the 
Chicago  Police  Department's  own  figures. 

In  1965,  one  14-year-old  Chicago  child 
killed  his  victim  with  a  gun.  In  1967  tliere 
were  six  slayings  by  14-year-old  chil- 
dren in  Chicago. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  recently 
discussed  this  increase  in  the  use  of  flre- 
arms by  juveniles  in  an  article  written 
by  Leslie  H.  Whitten  and  published  on 
May  21.  1968. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wiiitten's  article,  headlined  "Young 
Gunmen  on  Increase."  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  feel  tliat  it  has  some  bearing 
on  the  discussion  taking  place  in  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  strong  Federal 
firearms  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Young    Gunmen    on    Increase — Senate 
Survey  Seeks  Answers 
(  By  Leslie  H.  Whitten) 

Washington.  May  21. — Young  criminals' 
use  of  firearms  in  crimes  of  violence  made  a 
startling  Jump  in  1967,  preliminary  figures 
from  a  Senate  subcommittee's  nationwide 
survey  showed  today. 

Tlie  survey  of  130  cities  was  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee. Not  all  returns  .ire  in  and  not  all 
cities'  records  give  figures  on  youth  firearm 
crime.  But  the  survey  remains  the  most  thor- 
ough national  effort  to  date. 

The  Juvenile  crime  tally  shows,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  that  many  youth  crimes 
are  committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Tliese  "long  guns"  were  Just  cut  out  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Gun  Control  Bill,  over 
the  howls  of  the  Administration. 

Chicago  is  a  case  study  of  big  city  carnage 
by  those  under  21.  Crime  with  firearms  by 
this  group  is  up  150  percent  since  1965. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  age  of  youths  using 
guns  for  crime  is  also  decreasing. 

For  example,  in  1965.  eight  17-year-olds 
committed  murders  with  firearms.  In  1967 
the  figure  was  22.  based  on  Chicago  Police 
Department  figures  sent  in  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. One  Chicago  14-year-old  killed  his 
victim  with  a  gun  in  1965.  There  were  six 
slayings  by  14-year-olds  in  1967. 

Baltimore,  where  five  youths  killed  with 
firearms  in  1965.  reported  20  in  1967,  some  21 
percent  of  all  homicides  in  the  city.  Boston 
was  one  of  the  few  cities  where  youth  fire- 
arms crimes  were  fairly  constant. 


Police  and  congressional  experts  agree  that 
the  upward  lunge  In  youth  gun  crime  is  due 
largely  to  easy  availability  of  all  types  of 
firearms. 

Another  factor  Is  the  rise  In  armed  youth 
gangs.  Racial  strife,  with  the  fears  It  stirs  of 
attack  In  both  white  and  black  youths,  also 
sends  youths  looking  for  firearms,  subcom- 
mittee .staffers  said. 

P.ist  FBI  figures  show  rifles  and  shotguns 
used  in  about  30  percent  of  gun  crimes.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Federal  Alcohol  and  Tux 
Division  lists  200  firearm  violation  cases.  98 
with  .^awed-off  shotguns  and  14  with  .sawed- 
ofT  rifles  out  of  a  total  of  207  weapons. 

"If  strict  controls  arc  imposed  on  hand- 
guns without  Imposing  similar  restrictions 
on  long  guns,  the  criminal  element  will  con- 
tinue to  have  ready  access  to  concealable 
weapons  by  .  .  purchasing  an  uncontrolled 
long  gun  and  coiiverting  It  to  a  handgun." 
said  the  division,  part  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 

New  York  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Leary  said  "as  police  pressure  on  methods 
of  securing  handguns  is  stepped  up.  felons 
.  .  .  use  shotguns  and  rifles  to  hold  up  and 
threaten  the  ptibllc  " 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency's  new  survey 
shows  long  puns  used  In  15  murders  In  1967 
and  h.indguns  in  90  In  Dallas.  Some  ai  per- 
cent of  the  city's  1967  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  guns. 

In  Memphi.s.  youths  carried  off  six  of  55 
gun-use  robberies  with  rifles  or  shotguns. 

In  other  Memphis  gun  crimes— Irom  homi- 
cide to  :i.s.saiilts — a  rifle  or  shotgun  was  u.sed 
seven  times,  handguns  70  times  compared 
with  15  long  guns  and  37  handguns  in  1966. 
The  subcommittee  hopes  to  have  the  sur- 
vey completed  oy  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
major  ijroblem  is  that  some  cities  report 
yotith  crime  as  "21  and  under."  some  "under 
21.  "  and  "18  and  under"  and  some  "16  and 
under." 

Despite  the  disparities,  there  were  these 
other  preliminary  evidences  of  the  big  boost 
in  youth  crime  in  1967: 

In  Detroit  "16  and  under"  crimes  with 
guns  went  up  from  879  in  1965  to  920  In  1967. 
Robberies  in  this  period  were  up  from  192 
to  277.  Seventeen-year-olds,  collated  sep- 
arately, robbed  with  firearms  93  times  in 
1965  and  135  times  In  1967. 

In  Richmond,  one  of  the  smaller  cities 
cjuerled.  the  figures  showed  .striking  parallels 
to  the  huge  metropolis.  Youth  gun  crime — 
under  18 — was  up  from  20  In  1965  to  27  in 
1967.  a  rise  of  35  percent. 

In  such  widely  separated  cities  as  Miami 
and  Kansas  City  there  was  the  same  parallel 
increase  in  use  of  guns  by  youths.  St  Louis, 
where  robberies  with  a  gun  In  the  hands  of 
youths  went  up  from  1,534  to  2,103,  showed 
the  same  pattern. 

The  percentage  Increases  In  crime  do  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  population  increases  in  most  of  the 
cities.  But  the  crime  increase  vastly  exceeds 
the  crowih  in  population. 


FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  tlie 
business  world,  contemporary  success 
stories  are  not  generally  as  frequent  nor 
dramatic  as  they  used  to  be.  We  have  in 
Colorado,  however,  an  example  of  a 
mod-^iTi-day  business  miracle  which 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  busi- 
nessmen everywhere.  I  am  speaking  of 
Frontier  Airlines,  whase  growth  and 
dynamic  .success  has  been  almost  without 
precedent  in  the  industry. 

An  article  published  in  the  April  1968 
edition  of  Air  Transport  World,  ade- 
quately describes  the  Frontier  story  and 
reflects  the  pride  which  all  Coloradans 
feel  in  this  Colorado-based  airline  and 
in  the  prestige  that  it  lends  to  our  State. 


M^:i2 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se;.t  that  the  Air  Transport  World  re- 
p  ct.  entitled  '"Frontier  Gears  To  Sell 
5150  Million  by  1970,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Frontier   Gears   To   Sell   $150   Million   By 
1970 

(By  Lawrence  M.  Hughes) 
WiUi  some  decent  route  extensions,  says 
Lewis  W.  Dymond.  'Frontier  could  reach  $150 
million  revenue  by  1970." 

Largely  without  new  routes,  in  the  nearly 
six  years  Dymond  has  been  chairman  and 
president.  Denver-based  Frontier  Airlines 
has  sold  a  fast  growth.  In  the  large,  lofty 
and  lonely  Rocky  Mountain  West.  It  covered 
30%  of  contlaentai  U.S.  to  serve  a'u  of  the 
population. 

Last  summer,  the  airline  reached  eastward 
to  St.  Lou.s  On  Oct.  1.  merging  with  Central 
of  Port  Worth.  Frontier  added  a  string  of 
towns,  mostly  small.  In  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  northern  Texas. 

The  year  ended  with  tlie  merged  ct:)mpany 
seiliiig  $oI -million.  In  1U68  Dymoud's  mur- 
kett-rs  are  e.xpettt'd  to  produce  $75  million, 
and  la  1969:  $100  million. 

The  $150  million  hoped  for  In  1970  would 
mean  an  eight-year  Increase  of  about  900'o 
In  total  revenues  and.  minus  subsidy,  a 
I700'o  rise  in  commercial  revenues. 

On  Its  own.  in  the  five  years  1962-58, 
Frontier  trebled  commercial  revenues — from 
iHl  to  $25  8  million — and  nearly  doubled 
total  revenaes— irom  $16  0  to  $30.9  million. 
The  List  was  achieved  despite  a  subsidy  cut 
from  about  ?7.3  to  .$5.1  million. 

In  this  five-year  period,  net  profit  after 
specl:\l  itenLi  multiplied  3':;  times,  from 
$485,988  to  $1,741,499  and  total  assets  quin- 
tupled to  $40  2  million. 

Tliese  c.uns  v.  ere  won  with  only  a  50 '^ 
Increase  in  emplo5-es:  from  1129  to  1634. 
Tlius.  annual  total  revenue  per  employee 
climbed  from  about  $14,150  to  nearly  $19,000. 
As  of  now  the  merged  company  counts  3000 
people.  But  at  $57  million  revenue  rate  this 
still  averages  $19,000. 

Lew  Dymond  points  out  that  since  1962, 
Frontier  has  risen  from  -'eighth  or  ninth  to 
hrsf  among  tie  now- 12  US.  reglonals.  in 
revenue  passcr.ger  miles.  Its  ability  to  hold 
this  spot,  however,  may  depend  in  part  on 
the  outcome  of  proposed  mergers  of  Alle- 
gheny with  Lake  Central  and  of  Bon;in?ra, 
Pacific  and  West  Coast  into  an  "Air  West, 
Inc" 

At  any  rate,  last  November  (including 
Central  for  both  years)  Frontier's  rpm's 
so.-ired  492  ■-  to  54,378,000— from  36.447.000 
for  t>oth  In  November  1966.  Thus  Frontier 
nosed  out  Allegheny,  which  on  Its  own  ex- 
panded 35. 9'     to  53.156.000. 

In  p.^ssengers  bo.Trded  In  the  year  1967. 
Frontier-Central  passed  the  two  million 
mark  But  on  its  own  Allegheny  boarded  more 
than  2  6  million. 

For  promotion  and  sales  in  1967  Frontier 
and  Central  spent  at  a  combined  $3  million 
aniuial  rate.  This  year,  to  gain  at  lenst  25;, 
more  revenue,  this., budget  wUl  be  larger. 
(.\mong  other  demands  will  be  35  ;  more 
plane-capacity  ) 

For  advertising  and  s.p.  this  year  the  air- 
line plans  to  invest  $1.8  million.  Last  vear 
Central's  ad  budget  was  $490,000  and  Fron- 
tier's $750,000.  or  a  combined  $1,448,000. 
Dallas-based  Tracy-Locke  Co..  which  han- 
dled Central,  has  replaced  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  on  the  merged  account. 

Under  Paul  L.  Benscoter,  VP  sales  and  serv- 
ice (a  25-year  veteran  of  Northwest  who 
Joined  Frontier  early  in  1967)  one  major 
change  la  the  "separation"  of  sales  from 
marketing  The  top  marketing  post,  formerly 
held  by  R  A.  Elliott  of  Central,  was  vacant 
at  presstlme.  On  an  equal  level  is  Lawrence 
C   Sill,  director  of  sales.  The  Sills  group  fills 


current  capacity;  It's  up  to  marketing  to 
provide  current  support  for  them  and  plan 
for  future  growth  including  new  routes. 

NEW    SALES    SETTTP 

Benscoter  reports  to  Dymond.  (Dymond 
says  that  "sales  now  take  more  than  half 
of  all  my  time.")  Under  Benscoter  are  six 
directors:  Sills,  (marketing-vacant);  E.  H. 
Gebhardt.  publicity;  L.  H.  Dennis,  customers 
service;  John  Vlttal,  system  reservations,  and 
James  C.  Dlxson,  traffic  planning. 

The  salea  chart,  under  SlUs  lists,  at  hq,, 
managers  of  agency  and  Interline  sales;  cargo 
and  military  sales;  sales  promotions,  and  field 
sales  and  administration.  Nine  regional  and 
district  sales  managers  also  report  to  Sills. 
Sales  promotion  director  Edward  Fowler  was 
p.r.  director  for  Central,  and  Kenneth  Unruh 
moved  from  Fort  Worth  to  the  "same" 
agency-Interline  Job  at  Frontier. 

Under  the  marketing  department  serve  the 
managers  of  system  tour  development  ( a  new 
post,  filled  by  Ronald  R.  Beaumont  from  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Service):  advertising  (Donald 
E.  Groveri;  market  development,  and  mar- 
keting research.  At  this  writing,  the  last  two 
posts  were  not  filled. 

In  these  and  otlier  a.-eas  new  positions  have 
been  creafed.  James  Moore  from  Central,  for 
ex:unple.  is  man.Tger  of  customer  service  and 
M.  C.  Lund,  a  quarter-century  veteran  of 
Northwest,  manages  station  services.  Also 
under  Dennis  are  such  new  titles  as  manager 
of  planning  and  development  (David  H.  Burr) 
and  supervisor  of  "president's  assistants," 
Vincent  Davis.  On  every  jet  fiight  Lew  Dy- 
mond's  young  male  rcpresent.itlve  answers 
questions  and  gives  personal  service  to  pas- 
sengers— protecting  them,  for  instance  on 
connections — and  does  discreet  research  on 
their  opinions  of  this  airline. 

Other  titles  have  been  upgraded:  Assistant 
managers  in  the  consolidated  reservations 
offices  at  Denver  and  Fort  Worth  now  are 
reserv:,r,ions  supervisors,  .'^nd  while  some  of 
Central's  top  executives  did  not  move,  the 
VP  group  at  Denver  has  Just  been  expanded 
Willi  advancement  of  three  veteran  Fron- 
tiersmen: Vern  A.  Carlson  for  public  affairs; 
John  Cl.ark  Coe.  economic  planning,  and  Gor- 
don Linkon.  legal. 

Many  Central  employees  who  kept  or  moved 
to  the  "s:ime"  posts  still  gained  because  of 
Frontier's  generally-higher  salary  and  wage 
levels.  Among  37,  Including  hq.  people.  In 
the  present  airline's  sales-marketing  group, 
six  c:une  from  Central  and  nine  others  were 
added. 

EXPANDED    FIELD    FORCE 

In  a  year  the  field  sales  staff  has  grown 
nearly  jo: .  from  22  to  32.  Nine  of  them  are 
regional  or  district  s.m.'s,  based  In  Dallas- 
Fcrt  Worth,  Denver,  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  Kan- 
sas City.  Oklahoma  City,  Phoenix,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  in  off-line  Los  Angeles. 
This  manager  covers  California,  which  pro- 
vides 18':   of  Frontier's  revenue. 

The  field  m.anagors  average  31  in  vears  and 
$10,000  in  wages.  The  field  salesmen— Includ- 
i.ig  cargo  specialists  at  Kansas  City-St.  Louis 
and  at  Denver — average  28  and  $7500,  and 
h.ave  been  with  the  airline  four  or  five  years. 
Many  started  as  Frontier  station  agents. 

At  the  current  $60  million  corporate  reve- 
nue rate,  each  of  these  32  young  men  aver- 
ages nearly  $2  million  annually.  Actually,  of 
course,  much  of  the  total  revenue  arrives  by 
interline,  and  13%  of  the  passenger  part  of 
it  stems  from  travel  agents — mainly  based 
in  Frontiers  own  cities.  But  the  fact  is  that 
individual  targets  of  some  Frontier  fieldmen 
still  range  from  $1  to  $2  million. 

Dymond  and  his  people  seem  to  have  sold 
them  on  the  fact  that  thev  can  build  a 
future  with  Frontier.  Millions  "of  others  lately 
have  learned  about  this  airline,  in  feature 
stories  in  publications  ranging  from  Busi- 
ness Week  to  Forbes,  Time  and  Wall  St. 
Jotimal. 

The  publicity  imlt  under  Edward  H.  Ger- 
hardt,  with  Neal  T.  Amarino  in  charge  of 
the  news  bureau,  gets  a  lot  of  grist  for  its 


mimeographs:  With  a  current  42%.  gain,  for 
example,  FYontler  claims  to  lead  all  U.S. 
regrtonals  in  rate  of  cargo  growth. 

East-ern  wants  everyone  to  fly.  United  in 
a  year  gets  25  million  or  more  to  do  it.  But 
In  ratio  to  resources.  Frontier  consistently 
may  do  the  most  to  create  customers,  or  as 
Dymond  says,  ".  ,  .  to  broaden  the  base  of 
travel." 

In  a  recent  eight-month  period  Frontier's 
self-called  "cornucopia  of  promotional  fares" 
brought  a  41  6%  revenue  rise  from  the  year- 
before  period,  from  48.8 'i  more  bargain 
buyers. 

Some  specific  gains  by  groups  In  this  period 
were  Child  Fares  18.6'";  ;  Family  Plan  36%; 
Vacationland  48.7%;  Youth  or  Teen-age 
49.4 "I;  Visit  USA  279%;  Discover  America 
471  5' ^,  and  Group  or  charter  travel  601,3''  . 
Others,  such  as  Clergy  and  Military'  Standby 
"specials,"  did   not  expand  so  fast. 

GROWTH  BY  PROMOTION 

Investors,  too,  find  this  airline's  "broad- 
ening" worth  their  bet.  A  prospectus  for  the 
Issuance,  last  Oct.  26,  of  $20  million  of  0% 
convertible  debentures  simimarized  the  bar- 
gains, and  said:  "Commercial  revenues  pro- 
duced by  additional  passengers  paying  pro- 
motional fares  at  reduced  rates  have  become 
an  important  part  of  the  company's  business 
and  a  major  factor  in  its  growth." 

The  investment  bankers  suggest  that  Fron- 
tier will  continue  to  create  and  to  compete. 
The  prospectus  noted:  "Of  the  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  produced  In  the  company's  top 
50  markets,  54'":  was  generated  in  markets 
with  which  It  competes  with  other  carriers." 
Further  route  expansion  would  throw  Fron- 
tier into  battle  against  even  more  airlines 
"with  substantially  greater  financial  re- 
sources." 

Still  the  $20  million  of  bonds  were  bou^^iit, 
and  a  lot  of  buyers  who  had  not  heard  of 
such  Frontier  stations  as  Miles  City,  Mont.. 
McCook.  Nebr..  or  Moab.  Utah,  have  stashed 
them  away  for  a  quarter-centviry. 

Frontier  will  continue  to  create  fliers  in  its 
"Moabs."  Although  airport  problems  forced 
it  out  of  Powell.  Wyo.,  Dymond  hopes  soon  to 
resume  service  at  Harrison,  Ark,  Meanwhile, 
sans  subsidy,  the  airline  recently  opened  new 
routes  to  and  from  such  places  as  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 

From  tiny  towns  Dj-mond  can  tell  of  fast- 
trebled  revenue:  "We'll  still  grow  on  local 
service"  and  with  a  glance  at  a  map  .'^howint; 
McAlester.  Okla..  and  Manhattan.  Kan.,  he 
adds:  "//  wed  ever  intended  to  drop  the 
small  stations,  wed  never  have  merged  with 
Central." 

Between  1956  and  1965  Frontier's  average 
passenger  trip  increased  only  45  miles,  from 
276  to  321.  In  1967,  reaching  eastward  from 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  and.  with  Central. 
from  these  two  cities  down  to  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  the  "trip"  lengthened  a  bit. 

FRONTIER  VEnStJS  TRUNKS 

But  this  growth  brout^ht  a  head-on  battle 
with  such  tnmks  .a.s  Braniff.  Continental  and 
TWA.  (From  zero  nine  months  ago.  Frontier 
and  TWA  between  them  .started  13  daily 
Denver-St  Louis  flights.)  Frontier's  Denver- 
Phoenix  offer  of  "a  bus  ticket  and  $5"  pro- 
voked howls  from  Greyhound  and  Trailways. 
Many  a  motorist  has  been  persuaded  by 
Frontier  signs,  near  the  top  of  12.000-foot 
mountain  passes,  to  let  an  airline  do  the  driv- 
ing. Cross-country  railroads,  now  anxious  to 
wipe  out  passenger-carrying  losses  actually 
have  asked  Frontier  to  testify  on  their  behalf! 

Over  two  decades  this  airline  which  "knows 
the  West.  Best,"  has  done  its  bit  to  build  it. 
"Frontier's"  fast-growing  industries  include 
oil.  from  Montana  to  Texas,  and  soon,  prob- 
ably, oil  shale  in  Colorado  and  Utah;  chemi- 
cals and  electronics;  aircrait  and  aerospace; 
metals;  cattle  and  grain;  education  and  ad- 
vanced research — imd  transport  and  tourism. 

Among  its  largest  customers,  alter  the  U.S. 
government,  are  the  Bell  System,  Phillips  oil 
and   chemicals,   Dow   and   Pfizer   chemicals, 
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Martin-Mivrletta,  and  stich  big  metals  pro- 
ducers as  Kennecott  and  Phelps-Dodge, 

Last  August  Time  wrote  about  Frontier's 
"wildest  array  of  discount  fares."  Since  then 
the  array  hn.<!  widened.  One  offering  intro- 
duced Oct.  29.  lures  both  passengers  and 
cargo  on  the  .same  lllghts. 

To  aid  the  Post  Office  department  program 
for  overnight  first-class  mail  delivery,  these 
"Nighihawk"  flights  carry  cargo  both  in  the 
belly  and  in  the  whole  forw.ard  "Hrst-cla.ss" 
section  of  the  727s.  Nightly,  these  flights 
swing  from  El  Paso  U)  Albuquerque  and  Den- 
ver and  then  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
Tlie  same  plane  turns  around  that  night  and 
returns   to  Kansas   City   and   Denver, 

It  carries  75  coach  passengers.  Against  the 
"standard"  St.  Louis-Denver  fare,  they  fly 
for  $35.  In  Its  first  seven  weeks  the  Night- 
hawk's  load  factor — both  people  and  prod- 
ucts— climbed   steadily — from   20';     to  85',;. 

What  Would  Lew  Dymond  Have  Done 
Differently? 

Frontier's  $80,000-a-year  chairman  and 
president  replies: 

1.  He  would  have  bought  more  FAL  stock, 
earlier; 

2.  &  3.  He  would  have  moved  faster  to 
ask  for  new  routes  and  the  jets  to  fly  them. 

1.  This  one-time  $50-a-week  plane  washer 
for  National  Air  Lines  lately  has  prospered 
with  Frontier.  Several  years  ago  he  was  able 
to  buy  75,906  shares  of  its  common  at  an 
average  99c  When  he  exercised  the  option, 
these   shares   were   selling   for   $9  21. 

Recently  he  was  given  the  right  to  buy 
62.773  more  shares  at  $4.64.  Over  the  counter 
and  now  on  American  Stock  Exchange.  Fron- 
tier common  in  five  years  has  ranged  from 
$1  to  an  average  $20  in  1967.  Thus  Dymond's 
personal  stake  in  Frontier  comes  to  $2,773,- 
580. 

2.  Merged  with  Central,  today's  enlarged 
Frontier  serves  114  cities  through  99  air- 
ports in  14  states.  A  fairly  recent  map  of  "ap- 
plications "  reaches  coast  to  coast  across  a 
dozen  more  states  and  into  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

3.  New  planes  delivered  in  1968  and  1969 
might  cost  the  airline — before  gains  on  the 
sale  of  older  ones — around  $90  million.  The 
69-plane  fleet  then  would  include  five  present 
727-lOOs;  five  ordered  or  optioned  727-200s 
and  10  727-200s;  38  Convair  580s  (as  against 
22  now)  and  perhaps  11  of  that  little  old 
workhorse — the  DC-3.  Eleven  Convair  Dart 
600  Jetprops  would  be  sold. 


HUNTING  STATE  RESIDENTS  SEE 
NEED    FOR    GUN     LAWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
pression is  sometimes  Riven  that  in 
Stales  havin.t;  small  populations  and  in 
States  where  hunting  is  a  bis  industry, 
opposition  to  strong  Federal  firearms 
laws  IS  almost  imiversal. 

I  have  often  received  that  impression 
while  listening  to  debates  in  Congress. 
The  rigid  opiJosition  of  spokesmen  for 
those  States  to  a  law  that  would  help 
disann  criminals  and  at  the  same  time  in 
no  way  intcifcrc  with  the  I'ights  of  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  to  hiuit  is  taken  to  mean 
that  that  is  the  tme  mood  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  those  States. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Montana  is  a  hunting  State.  It  has  one 
of  the  smallest  populations  of  the  50 
States,  and  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress have  generally  opposed  the  strong 
firearms  laws  which  are  so  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the 
more  populace  States. 

But  there  is  in  truth  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment    for    stronger    gun    laws    In 


Montana.  Residents  of  Montana,  as  in 
other  States  which  have  a  similarly  large 
hiuiting  industry,  recognize  tlie  need  for 
Federal  laws  to  control  the  sale  of  guns 
to  felons,  juveniles,  and  the  demented. 

Tlie  editors  of  the  Missoula.  Mont., 
Mi.s.soulian  in  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Monster  of  Gun  Control"  published  May 
3,  1968,  expressed  what  I  feel  is  the 
.sentiment  of  a  large  niunber  of  the 
people  in  that  State.  It  said  in  part : 

Gun  control  has  been  equaled  to  much 
that  it  is  not.  It  Is  not  unpatriotic.  It  is  not 
unconstltvitlonal.  It  will  not  deprive  people 
of  gims 

.  The  chief  critic  of  all  gun  control 
legislation  is  the  Natlrmal  Rifle  Association. 
Tlie  NRA  and  allied  lobbies  have  consistently 
distorted  the  content  of  proposed  Federal 
gun  control  legislation  and  the  po.sslble 
effects  it  would  have.  Tlic  result  is  that  some 
gun  owners  leap  to  the  border  of  hysteria  at 
the  mere  .suggestion  of  putting  sensible  curbs 
on  our  unregulated  gun  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the  Mis- 
.soulian  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Tjie  Monster  of  Gun  Control 

Gun  control  is  a  monster. 

It  is  a  monster  in  Just  about  every  way. 

It  is  a  monstrous  problem  complicated  by 
lies,  emotionalism  and  distortions. 

It  is  a  monster  because  most  |)eople  want 
gun  controls,  yet  an  extremely  vocal  gun 
lobby  has  been  able  to  block  controls  and 
public  officials  are  caught  in  Ijetween. 

It  is  a  monster  because  a  Senate  commit- 
tee has  at  least  approved  passage  of  mild  gun 
control  legislation,  and  wrapped  it  into  an 
anti-crime  bill  containing  doubtful  features. 

It  is  a  monster  because  the  most  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  Second  Amend- 
ment (Which  deals  with  the  right  "to  keep 
and  bear  arms")  dates  from  1939  and  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  court  then  said  the  amend- 
ment .applies  solely  to  organized  militia,  not 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  keep  a  gun,  A  clearer 
ruling  wovild  help. 

Gun  control  has  been  tquated  to  much 
that  it  is  not.  It  is  not  unpatriotic.  It  is  not 
unconstitutional.  It  will  not  deprive  people 
of  guns. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whose  name  normally 
doesn't  evoke  visions  of  Stalin,  would  like 
strictly  enforced  local  registration  of  fue- 
arms.  He  would  like  it.  not  because  he  is 
an  unpatriotic  commie  trying  to  disarm  us. 
but  because  as  a  qualified  law  enforcement 
officer  he  believes  it  would  cut  down  murders 
by  shooting. 

Those  states  which  have  gun  control  laws 
and  enforce  them  have  fewer  deaths  by 
sh(x>ting. 

What  is  needed  is  a  federal  law  which 
would: 

1.  Ban  the  mail  order  sale  of  handguns, 
rifies  and  shotguns  to  individuals  but  not 
to  dealers.  People  would  still  be  able  to  order 
guns  but  would  have  to  pick  them  up  locally. 

2.  Ban  the  sale  of  handguns  to  persons 
from  out  of  state. 

3.  Ban  the  dumping  of  foreign  military 
weapons  onto  the  U.S.  market.  Purchase  of 
foreign  sporting  guns  should  not  be  hin- 
dered. 

4.  Set  a  minimum  age  for  gun  jJiuchases. 

5.  Tighten  up  the  standards  and  hike  the 
fees  for  federally  licensed  gun  dealers. 

6.  Prevent  the  purchase  of  large  weapons, 
such  as  bazookas  and  mortars. 

Such  a  law.  universally  enforced,  along 
with  existing  federal  laws  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  ex-convicts,  ghetto  rioters,  chil- 
dren and  some  psychotics  to  get  hold  of  guns. 


Qualified  law  enforcement  officers  say  that 
that  is  the  cose,  and  exi>erlence  In  states 
which  have  such  restrictions  indicates  It  Is 
true. 

Such  a  law  would  not: 

1.  Require  registration  of  guns  or  require 
permits  to  own  them. 

2.  Make  it  illegal  to  carry  guns  over  state 
lines. 

3.  Prevent  any  law  abiding  adult  citizens 
with  a  clean  record  Irom  buying  and  owning 
guns. 

The  chief  crlllo  of  all  gun  control  legisla- 
tion Is  the  National  Rllle  As.soclatlon  The 
NRA  and  allied  lobliies  have  conslslently  dis- 
torted the  content  of  propo.sed  federal  gvui 
control  legislation  and  the  po.sslble  effects 
11  woiUd  have.  The  result  Is  that  some  gun- 
owners  leap  to  the  border  ol  hysteria  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  putting  sensible  curbs  on 
our  unregulated  gvut  traffic. 

As  It  iam«#lrom  committee,  the  current 
Senate  gun  control  bill  would  ban  mail  order 
sale  of  handguns  but  not  rifies  or  shotguns. 
It  would  ban  sale  of  handguns  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age.  It  would  stop  nnporU> 
of  surplus  military  weapons  and  control  the 
sale  of  large  weapons,  such  as  bazookas. 

In  the  same  bill  arc  .sections  which  would 
permit  law  enforcement  officers  ui  tup  wires 
and  use  electronic  eavesdroppers  with  court 
permission,  and  which  would  loo.sen  restric- 
tions impo.sed  by  the  Supreme  Covirt  on  the 
admi.sslbility  of  conlesslons  and  on  identifi- 
cations made  in  police  line-ups 

It's  a  doubtful  piece  of  legislation  all  the 
way  around,  and  not  the  least  becau.se  nl  its 
inadequate  steps  toward  gini  control 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  Maine  is 
another  State  having  a  large  hunting 
and  fishing  industrj'  whose  representa- 
tives Jiave  long  been  reluctant  to  accejit 
strong  Federal  firearms  laws  on  the  basis 
that  a  tough  law  would  "inconvenience" 
the  sportsmen. 

However,  not  all  the  residents  of 
Maine  share  that  opinion.  Tliere  is  strong 
.sentiment  that  Congress  should  pass  an 
effective  firearms  law  to  aid  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  do  their  job. 

Such  an  opinion  was  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  the  April  29,  1968  edition  of 
the  Lcwiston,  Maine.  Sun  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Action  on  a  Gim  Law."  Tlie 
editorial  said  in  part: 

The  democratic  process  has  many  biUlt-tn 
safeguards  which  prevent  hasty  and  Ill- 
advised  legislation.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
safeguards  result  in  delays  to  the  fxslnt  of 
exasperation.  It  is  then  that  the  demcx?ratlc 
process  is  weakened  by  its  own  strength. 

,  ,  .  A  major  reason  for  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  has  been  the  effectiveness  of 
the  gun  lobby  and  especially  the  opposition 
of  the  National  Rifleman's  Association.  That 
opposition  has  been  shortsighted  and  poten- 
tially dangerous. 

.  .  .  The  Senate  committee  action  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  it  is  far  too  short 
a  step  taken  with  too  much  hesitancy.  Con- 
gress must  tackle  this  problem  with  more 
courage  and  realism, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  iJrinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

\CTiON  ON  A  Gt'N  Law 

The  democratic  process  has  many  built-in 
safeguards  which  prevent  h.isty  and  ill-ad- 
vised legislation.  .Some  times,  however,  the 
saJeguards  result  in  delays  to  the  ix)int  of 
exasperation.  It  Is  then  that  the  democratic 
process  is  weakened  by  its  own  strength. 

The  situation  prevails  in  Congress  today 
as  consideration  continues  to  be  given  to  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  control  or  ban  the  sale  of  guns 
acroes  state  linos.  Such  laws  have  been  dis- 
cussed many  times  In  the  past  The  drive 
for  adequate  flrearms-control  legislation  was 
given  a  tremendous  Impetus  when  Preeldent 
John  P  Kennedy  was  slain  by  a  mall  order 
gun.  But  even  that  great  tragedy  did  not  per- 
suade Congress  to  tiike  definite  action.  To- 
day, four  years  and  a  half  after  the  assas- 
sination, an  effective  gun-control  law  still 
Is  not  on  the  books. 

A  major  re.nstm  for  the  falkire  of  Congress 
to  act  has  been  the  effectiveness  of  the  gun 
lobby  and  especially  the  opposition  of  the 
National  Rifleman's  Association.  That  op- 
position has  been  shortsighted  and  poten- 
tially d.ingerous. 

The  prospects  of  a  firearms  control  law 
appear  better  currently.  Last  week,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  included  in  an  antl- 
crtme  bl'.l  provisions  to  ban  the  sale  of  con- 
ceaLible  guns,  such  as  pistols  and  revolvers, 
by  mall.  Also  outlawed  would  be  the  sale 
of  antitank  guns,  hand  grenades  and  mor- 
tars, aa  well  as  the  importation  of  foreign 
firearms  Conspicuously  absent  from  the  re- 
strictions are  rifles  and  .'shotguns,  two  of  the 
most  dangerous  types  of  gims! 

The  Senate  committee  action  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  dflrectlon.  But  it  Ls  far  too  short  a 
step  taken  with  too  much  hesitancy.  Con- 
gre<«  must  tackle  this  problem  with  more 
courage  and  realism. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
huntin;?  States  there  is  similar  sentiment. 
The  public  recognizes  the  need  for  work- 
able, eflfective  firearms  laws  and  expects 
Congress  to  do  something  about  them. 

The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette,  on 
April  25,  1968,  said  this  of  Congress  and 
gun  legislation: 

The  sooner  Congrcfs  tunes  out  mouthpiece 
noises  and  tunes  in  the  people,  the  sooner 
law  and  order  c:in  be  Implemented  with  a 
sensible  and  timely  tocl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  the  Gazette's  full  editorial  and  an 
April  27.  1968.  article  from  the  same 
paper  detailing  the  law  enforcement 
problem  firearms  are  causing  that  State 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printod  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gunsmoke:    Clear  It 

Blamed  or  credit«d,  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view,  for  congress'  lag  on  passing 
=;un-control  legislation  is  the  National  Rifle 
-VssociaUon  (NRA).  reputed  to  have  850,000 
members.  If  the  snag  has  been  correctly  pin- 
pointed. It  would  not  be  the  first  time  an 
effective  lobby  has  overridden  public  wants — 
as  outlined  In  last  Mondays  Harris  Survey. 

What  makes  this  case  peculiar  is  the  fiu-- 
ther  poll  finding  that  even  among  gun 
owners,  sentiment  runs  fi5  percent  to  31  In 
favor  of  additional  restrictions  on  the  firearm 
business.  One  can't  help  wondering  If  the 
NRA's  official  voices  truly  echo  a  majority 
opinion  among  those  850.000  adherents. 

The  issue  gains  intensity  from  still  another 
slant:  The  Harris  poll  questions  didn't  deal 
along  with  jun-sale  restrictions.  They  added 
the  example  of  a  gtin-purchase  registration 
requirement.  And  that  Is  something  stronger 
than  the  primary  bill  for  mail-order  gun 
curbs  and  related  control  proposes  in  its 
much-resisted   terms. 

Even  with  the  registration  point  Included, 
according  to  Harris,  nationwide  opinion  says 
"yes"  to  a  gun-sale  law  by  71  percent  to  23. 
A  Gallup  poll  in  January.  1967,  aired  the 
same  public  feeling  more  decisively  yet.  Closer 
to  home.  lowans  favor  a  law  prohibiting  mail- 
order firearm  traffic  by  65  percent  to  31. 
according  to  a  Des  Moines  Register  Iowa  poll 
-j.^',  March. 
Ju.il  the  public's  wanting  legislative  action, 


of  course,  la  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
it  would  serve  the  public  Interest  or  be  help- 
ful. In  this  case.  tJiough.  the  public's  view  has 
been  supported  by  police  officials  widely,  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  by  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Argiunents  against  control  do  not  negate  the 
likelihood  that  many  promising  advantages 
are  worth  a  trj-. 

The  sooner  Congress  times  out  mouthpiece 
noises  and  tunes  in  the  people,  the  sooner 
law  and  order  can  be  Implemented  with  a 
sensible  and  timely  tool. 

Savs  Iowa'3  Gun  Laws  UNENroacEABu:. 

Ignored 

(By  Mark  Brown) 

Des  Moinhs. — Iowa's  gun  control  laws  nre 
unenforceable  and  are  ignored  00  percent  of 
the  time,  the  Iowa  crime  commission  says. 

Meanwhile,  'all  over  the  Midwest,  you  will 
And  that  gun  dealers  nre  selling  handguns  as 
fast  as  they  can  get  them,"  an  Iowa  county 
attorney  asserts. 

Who's  buying  them? 

"Young  hoodlums  who  think  guns  are  a 
status  symbol  and  householders  Who  are 
afraid  of  young  hoodlums  who  have  guns," 
said  Clinton  County  Atty.  Larry  Carstensen. 

Not  all  Iowa  law-enforcement  officials 
would  agree  with  Carstensen's  assessment, 
but  most  agree  that  Iowa  laws  should  be  re- 
v.imped  and  strengthened. 

Ed  Crosier,  head  of  the  Des  Moines  police 
intelligence  unit  who  believes  the  "armed 
camp"  theory  has  more  basis  in  rumor  than 
fact,  said  he  opposes  restrictions  on  owning 
weapons,  but  feels  a  sales  registration  law 
would  be  "valuable." 

Robert  Blair,  head  of  the  Iowa  bureau  of 
criminal  investigation,  said  "there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  strict  gun  control  laws  would  aid 
law  enforcement."  but  added  that  the  concept 
may  be  limited  in  Its  practical  applications. 

"It  must  work  for  the  policemen  in  the 
fleld  and  in  court."  Blair  said. 

Iowa  Crime  Commission  Director  James 
Hayes  said  lowa'^  law  requiring  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  be  registered  with  the  county  record- 
er is  unenforceable. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  In  90  percent  of 
the  sales,  the  law  Is  being  Ignored,"  said 
Hayes. 

In  Polk  county.  Recorder  Irene  H.  Maley 
said  more  than  3.200  pistols,  revolvers  or 
"other  weapons  of  a  like  character"  were 
registered  with  her  office  in  1967  and  some 
1.437  in  the  first  four  months  of  1968. 

If  only  10  percent  of  the  sales  are  being  re- 
corded, then  Polk  county  residents  would 
have  nearly  400.000  such  weapons  or  about 
two  for  each  resident  of  the  state  capital. 

The  law  requires  the  seller  of  a  weapon — 
"retail  dealer,  pawnbroker,  or  otherwise"" — 
to  report  the  buyer"s  name.  age.  residence, 
occupation  and  place  of  employment  along 
with  the  serial  number  and  make  within  24 
hours  of  the  sale. 

Failure  to  do  so  Is  a  misdemeanor  and  a 
second  offense  results  in  suspension  of  a 
dealer"s  license.  Hayes  said. 

The  crime  cominlssion,  in  it^  report  to 
Gov.  Hughes  ne.xt  month,  will  make  recom- 
mendaticns  in  eight  areas  of  gun  control, 
Hayes  said. 

Among  the  recommendations  will  be  ones 
"to  put  some  teeth  in""  the  registration  law. 
he  added. 

Most  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the 
existing  laws  is  Carstensen.  "In  Iowa  you  can 
carry  ciny  kind  of  weapon  you  want  to,"  he 
said.  ""The  state  just  isn't  doing  Its  job." 

He  would  favor  tough  laws  governing  in- 
terstate sales,  registration  and  ownership  of 
weapons,  Carstensen  said. 

"I  believe  it  is  possible  to  slow  down  the 
stockpiling  of  guns  for  riots  or  to  enhance  a 
hoodlum's  status  among  his  fellow  hoodlums 
and  still  allow  a  law-abiding  citizen  or 
sportsman  to  have  a  gun,"  he  said. 

Opposition  to  proposed  federal  restrictions 
on  interstate  gun  sales,  he  said,  is  "way  out 


of  line"  and  comes  from  "persons  with  a 
vested  Interest  In  selling  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion." 

Crozler  said  guns  should  be  kept  from  con- 
victed felons  and  mental  Incompetents,  but 
added  lie  would  oppose  "'making  a  citizen 
pay  a  fee  to  have  his  gun  registered."' 

Registration  laws,  he  said,  should  be  aimed 
at  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
of  we.ipons. 

Blair  said  he  would  approve  laws  combin- 
ing registration  of  handguns  and  restrictions 
on  who  ni,iy  own  them.  "I  would  be  happy 
to  see  guns  kept  out  of  certain  persons' 
hands."  he  said. 

"When  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  killings 
we  ha\e  hud  in  Iowa,  you  find  that  the  guns 
were  there  as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  be- 
cause they  were  purchased  for  the  sole  rea- 
son of  killing  someone,"  Blair  said. 

"Restrictions  would  certainly  make  It 
tougher  to  get  a  gun."  he  said. 

But  Blair  urged  caution  in  enacting  gun 
control  legislation.  "If  we  do  change  the  laws. 
wo  must  be  certain  they  will  work,"  he  said. 

Carstensen  agreed.  "There's  no  easy  solu- 
tion," he  sr.id. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  tlie  general  impression  that  the 
residents  of  liunting  States  do  not  want 
a  strong  Federal  firearms  law  is  not  true. 
There  is  broad  recognition  of  the  need 
to  modernize  the  weak,  ineffective  gun 
laws  now  on  tlie  books,  and  under  which 
the  Nation  has  become  an  armed  camp 

I  have  additional  articles  from  news- 
papers published  in  such  States  as  Ne- 
vada, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Madison    (Wis.)    State   Journal, 

May  1,  19681 

Gin     Controls     Long     Overdue — Concrcss 

Can  Take  Action 

Tlie  gun  control  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  tJ.S.  Senate  would  give  the  citizens 
of  this  country  a  peashooter  where  a  strong 
shield  is  needed. 

But  the  proposal  to  ban  the  sale  of  mall 
order  pistols,  while  excluding  the  larger 
traffic  in  rifles  and  shotguns,  Is  better  than 
what  Congress  has  come  up  with  in  the  past 
30  years — nothing. 

The  inclusion  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  anti-crime  bill  of  a  limited  gun 
control  proposal  was  the  first  time  in  three 
decades  that  even  .a  congre.sslonal  commit- 
tee has  so  much  as  endorsed  firearms  con- 
trol. 

And  to  consider  that  even  this  meager  step 
came  only  after  a  sniper's  deadly  bullet 
crashed  Into  the  unsuspecting  Dr."  Martin 
Luther  King  is  even  more  tragic. 

The  bill  as  it  came  out  of  committee, 
in  addition  to  prohibiting  the  sales  of  pistols 
to  those  under  21,  would  bar  both  interstate 
shipping  (through  mail  order  houses)  of 
handguns  and  over-the-counter  sales  to  per- 
sons not  living  in  the  merchant's  state. 

Still,  the  most  menacing  aspect  of  the  is- 
sue— the  problem  of  rifles  and  shotguns — 
was  shunted  aside  in  committee  as  the  price 
of  majority  support. 

Administration  officials  and  long-time  gun 
control  advocates  in  the  Senate  plan  to  re- 
new and  intensify  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  re-insert  the  provisions  on  rifles 
and  shotguns  so  the  measure  would  apply 
to  the  bulk  of  guns. 

Despite  the  fact  that  recent  public  opin- 
ion surveys  show  overwhelming  support  for 
gun  control  legislation,  the  course  through 
the  congressional  maze  will  be  stiff  and 
studded  with  challenges. 

Tliere  are  no  assurances  that  the  National 
Rifle  Assn..  which  has  so  successfully  battled 
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any  gun  control  legislation  for  so  long,  will 
not  succeed  once  again. 

One  wonders  what  it  takes  to  convince 
the  lawmakers  in  Washington  that  reason- 
able laws  are  essential  to  curtail  the  poten- 
tially murderous  traffic  In  guns. 

We  hope  it  doesn't  take  more  assassina- 
tions and  more  rioting. 

[Prom   the  St.  Paul    (Minn.)    Pioneer  Press, 

Apr.  30,  19681 

Controlling  Our  Weapons 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  cleared 
a  mild  gun  control  bill  Wednesday  which 
deserves  congressional  approval.  Whether  it 
does  or  not.  the  fact  that  this  is  the  llrst 
piece  of  gun  legislation  to  get  out  of  com- 
mittee in  30  years  should  suggest  to  the 
states  tliat  responsibility  for  gun  control 
laws  may  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  legis- 
lators and  local  communities. 

The  proposed  law  would  not  infringe  on 
Individual  rights  nor  pave  the  way  for  na- 
tionwide gun  registration. 

The  minor  restrictions  it  would  establish 
Include  the  banning  of  interstate  mail  order 
sale  of  hand  gtins  to  individuals,  banning 
of  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand  guns  to 
out-of-state  customers,  banning  sale  of  hand 
guns  to  anyone  under  age  21.  banning  Im- 
ports of  foreign  weapons  not  suitable  for 
hunting  or  target  shooting. 

Congress  hasn't  acted  on  any  form  of  gun 
law  like  this  since  1938,  however,  and  it's 
unlikely  it  will  do  so  now.  In  any  event,  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  could  be  accomplished 
on  a  state  level  with  strong  action  by  the 
Legislature.  If  such  an  effort  were  made  in 
this  smaller,  statewide  theater,  it's  conceiv- 
able that  the  electorate  could  be  better  in- 
formed on  the  effects  of  the  new  law.  and 
there  wouldn't  be  the  usual  blind  opposition. 

Specifically,  these  laws  should  be  consid- 
ered: 

1)  Require  statewide  that  a  police  per- 
mit be  received  before  a  [lerson  can  buy  a 
hand  gun.  This  law  is  in  effect  now  in  St. 
Paul,  but  with  no  such  law  in  Minneapolis, 
the  St.  Paul  law  is  tiseless.  The  police  per- 
mit requirement  needn't  be  extended  to 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

2)  No  state  resident  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  any  kind  of  gun  from  a  mail  order 
gun  house  inside  or  outside  the  state.  If  he 
wants  such  and  svich  a  gun  from  such  and 
such  a  place,  a  licensed  dealer  can  prociu-e 
it  for  him.  This  would  merely  make  it  more 
difficult  for  a  person  who  shouldn't  have  a 
gun  to  get  one.  Requiring  that  a  person  go 
through  a  middleman  would  set  up  a  kind 
of  screening  that's  missing  when  guns  may 
be  bought  directly  via  the  malls. 

3)  Over-the-counter  sales  of  hand  guns  to 
out-of-state  customers  should  be  prohibited. 

4)  Sale  of  hand  guns  should  t>e  prohib- 
ited to  anyone  under  21.  Presently,  anyone 
not  18  needs  parents'  or  guardians'  permis- 
sion to  buy  any  kind  of  gun. 

5)  Most  important,  it  should  be  made  un- 
lawful to  carry  a  concealed  weapon  .  .  . 
anywhere,  city  or  country.  Again.  St.  Paul 
alone  has  such  an  ordinance,  and  it  should 
be  extended  statewide.  The  offense  in  St. 
Paul  is  only  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  penalty 
Is  90  days  or  $100  flne.  It  should  be  increased 
to  a  gross  misdemeanor  or  a  felony  and  the 
penalty  made  1  year  confinement  or  SI. 000 
fine. 

Those  who  need  a  hand  gun,  say  for  pro- 
tection while  making  lato  night  bank  de- 
posits, could  receive  police  permits  to  carry 
them.  Hunters  and  sportsmen  would  merely 
be  reqtiired  to  carry  handguns  in  outside, 
exposed  holsters. 

Such  a  statute  shouldn't  be  encumbered 
with  requirements  that  no  r.rrest  can  be 
made  unless  police  can  prove  malicious  in- 
tent. Tlae  St.  Paul  law  has  no  such  require- 
ment, but  it  is  impeded  somewhat  because 
of  the  police's  limited  search  powers.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  give  police 
right  of  search  under  certain  conditions. 


None  of  tliese  restrictions  would  Infringe 
on  the  rights  or  freedom  of  the  law  abiding 
hunter,  trap  shooter,  gun  lover,  whatever. 
These  laws  are  not  going  to  result  in  a 
broivdslde  against  all  gun  trwners.  as  so  com- 
monly thought.  Tlie  targets  are  specific. 

jFrom   the   Las   Vegas    (Nev.)    Sun,   Ajir.   9. 
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Apathetic  Public  Ignores  Growing 

Gun  Menace 

Now  that  it  has  happened  again  will  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Congress 
sigh,  say  "isn"t  it  terrible?"  but  once  more 
sit  Ixvck  and  do  nothing?  We  are  speaking  of 
course,  about  legislation  to  control  the  indis- 
criminate availability  and  use  of  guns. 

Remember  the  Intense  indignation  which 
swept  tlie  United  suites  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy?  Remember  how 
so  many  of  us  felt;  now.  surely,  something 
will  be  done?  And  do  you  rc«ill  just  how 
much  has  been  done  to  control  such  weapons 
of  death  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens  as  a 
result  of  the  Kennedy  tragedy?  Virtually 
nothing. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  such  legisla- 
tion of  tlie  King  assas.sinatlon?  Unhappily, 
unless  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  arou.se 
public  conscience  and  to  mobilize  congres- 
sional support,  we  cannot  be  Lure  that  any 
positive  forward  steps  will  result  from  this 
latest  national  tragedy.  Tlie  National  Rifle 
Association  Uhe  leading  lobby  against  even 
the  present  weak  measures  before  Congress) 
expresses  confidence  that  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. Congressman  John  D.  Dingell  of  Detroit 
(long  one  of  the  ino::t  lamentably  crinip- 
ridcien  cities  in  America )  h:is  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  adminlslration's  control  bill. 
These  arc  but  two  of  the  feigns  indicating  how 
great  must  bo  the  effort  if  this  Fhamelul  sit- 
uation is  to  bo  corrected. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  During  the  past  several 
years  there  has  come  a  new  clement— the 
stockpiling  of  weapons  through  fear  of  racial 
Incidents.  Tliere  are  areas  in  which  whites 
arc  organizing  gun-handling  classes.  They  see 
it  as  self-protection.  Similarly,  there  are 
thought  lo  be  more  guns  in  Negro  areas  than 
ever  before.  .Again,  the  excuse  given  is  the 
need  for  self-protection. 

Meanwhile,  the  vast  and  deadly  mills  of 
crime — organized,  unorganized  and  spontane- 
ous— continue  to  churn  throughout  the  land. 
And  behind  most  of  this  crime  is  the  gun  or 
the  threat  of  the  gun. 

Let  us  ask  the  qviestlon  frankly  and  openly. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when,  as  a  mark  of  its 
maturity  and  as  a  proof  of  its  moral  charac- 
ter, the  United  States  must  decide  that  guns, 
all  guns,  other  than  those  available  to  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  be  forbidden  and  pre- 
vented? We  know  the  arguments  against 
this — the  constitutional  provision,  the  neces- 
sity of  farmers  to  protect  themselves  against 
predators,  the  recreation  of  the  Innocent 
sportsman.  But  should  not  a  far  greater  need 
to  end  the  national  reign  of  violence  take 
precedence  over  all  these? 

Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  great  Swedish  student 
of  American  life,  believes  that  .such  a  mo- 
ment has  come.  He  says,  "I  am  all  against 
your  gun  laws.  ...  To  allow  everyone  to  have 
guns  today  is  dangerous." 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  people  to  examine  their  conscience 
in  this  matter.  Should  not  stringent  pun  con- 
trol legislation  be  enacted  immediately,  and 
then,  indeed,  should  not  a  measure  be  con- 
sidered banning  all  guns  other  than  tJiose 
belonging  to  the  armed  services  and  to  the 
forces  of  law  and  order? — Christian  Science 
MoNiron. 


of  an  informal  ad  hoc  committee.  This 
committee  has  been  formed  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  15th 
of  this  month  between  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Abernathy.  presid<^it  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  and 
leader  of  the  Poor  People's  Camriaign, 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  75  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  .serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Cochairmen  aio 
the  distinuuisiied  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  HARfl.  the  Honorable  Cicari.ks 
C.  Dices,  a  Representative  fiom  Michi- 
gan: and  the  Honorable  Ocpen  R.  Reid. 
a  Representative  fiom  New  York. 

Other  mcmboi's  of  (he  committee  will 
be  as  lollow.s.  On  the  House  side,  the 
di.stinnuislied  Rejiresentatives  Barrett  of 
Pennsylvania,  Brasco  of  New  York,  Bo- 
land  of  Massachusetts,  Cohei.an  of  Cali- 
fornia, CoRMAN  of  Califoinia.  Hawkins  of 
California.  Mink  of  Hawaii.  Nix  of  Penn- 
sylvania, O'Hara  of  Michiuan.  Perkins  of 
Kentucky,  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Conte  of 
Masvsachu.setts.  McCulloch  of  Ohio. 
Meskill  of  Connecticut.  Quie  of  Mijuie- 
sota,  ScuvvENnEL  of  Iowa.  Shriver  of 
Kansas,  and  Widnai.l  of  New  Jei.sey 
have  agreed  to  .'^erve.  On  the  Senate  ;<idp. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  Die  participa- 
tion of  the  following  dLstin-iuished  Mem- 
bens  of  this  body: 

The  Senator  from  Penn.^'.lvania  I  Mr. 
CiAHK  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mi . 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MusKiEl.  the  Senator  fiom  Wi.sconsin 
IMr.  ProxmireI,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Percy  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  I. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  of  coui  so 
docs  not  have  cfTicial  .'^tatu.s  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House.  But  we  believe  tliat 
it  will  jirovide  a  forum  and  in.-^urc  com- 
munication for  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  to  discu.ss  realistic  legislative 
and  administrative  proposals  which 
would  help  solve  some  of  the  problems 
and  national  needs  of  the  poor.  In  fur- 
therance of  these  functions,  the  commit- 
tee will  provide  liaison  and  communica- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  poor  and 
assist  in  arranging  appropriate  appear- 
ances befoi-e  relevant  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  committee  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  IMr.  Mansfield),  the  distin- 
guished minoiity  leader  IMr.  DirksenI. 
the  Speaker  of  the  HoiLse  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Honorable  John  McCormack  ; 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 


ADJOURNMENT 


FORMATION  OF  AD  HOC  CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE  TO 
CONFER  WITH  SOUTHERN  CHRIS- 
TIAN   LEADERSHIP    CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  the  formation 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  v.-as  agreed  to:  and  <at  9 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May 
24,  1968,  at  12  noon. 
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MICHIGAN:     LAND    OF    CONTRASTS 


NriCHIGAN— A    LE.\DER    IN    SPORTS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHItiAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Nhchitjan  is  a  leading  sports  State — not 
simply  because  it  has  lon.g  been  the  home 
of  sports  champions  but  because  it  is  a 
natural  sports  arena  and  its  people  love 
sports. 

Name  any  of  the  sports  and  Michigan 
can  point  to  native  or  adopted  sons  who 
have  excelled  in  them. 

Speak  of  ba.seball  and  a  young  lady 
on  my  office  staff  will  cite  the  Detroit 
Tigers  as  winners  of  the  American  League 
pennant  a  total  of  7  years  and  two 
world's  sevigs  titles.  She  will  also  say  they 
are  a  pood.Jjet  to  win  the  lea;<ue  cham- 
pionsl;ip  this  year. 

In  football,  the  Detroit  Lions  have  won 
three  world  championships  and  four 
western  division  titles  and  Michit;an  col- 
lege team.s  enjoy  the  distinction  of  never 
losing  a  Rose  Bowl  game.  The  Wolverines 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  were  Rose 
Bowl  victors  three  times ;  the  Spartans  of 
Michigan  State,  twice.  In  80  years  of 
football,  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
liad  JO  undefeated  seasons.  We — I  say 
we  because  I  played  center  for  Michigan 
for  3  yeari — won  eight  Big  Ten  cham- 
pionships and  were  cochampions  10 
times.  That  is  the  best  football  record  in 
the  Big  Ten  Conference. 

Purely  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
fessional spoits.  Detroit  has  pushed 
Michigan  to  t.ie  fore  as  the  State  with 
the  most  professional  teams — in  football, 
baseball,  hockey,  basketball,  soccer,  and 
now  la  crosse. 

Michigan  is  sports  famous  for  many 
other  reasons.  Not  only  does  it  offer  some 
of  the  finest  major  sports  facilities  in  the 
country — University  of  Michigan  sta- 
dium at  Ann  Arbor  seats  101.001 — but  its 
terrain  lends  itself  to  prodigious  partici- 
pation in  winter  sports. 

Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  with  its 
hills  and  ski  jumps  is  a  natural  winter 
sports  area.  The  National  Ski  Museiun 
and  the  National  Ski  Hall  of  Fame  are 
located  at  beautiful  Ishpeming,  where 
tiie  International  Classic  Ski  Meet  is 
held  each  March.  Iron  Mountain  boasts 
the  world's  highest  manmade  ski  jump. 

Michigan  has  had  several  national 
skiing  champions — and  has  been  host  to 
other  champions  at  Ishpeming,  Iron- 
wood,  and  Iron  Mountain. 

Bowling  is  all  the  rage  in  Michigan — 
and  Maiian  Ladewig,  of  my  hometown 
of  Grand  Rapids,  is  a  world  titleholder. 

Those  who  love  to  see  the  kids  knock 
the  ball  around  and  race  around  the 
bases  come  each  year  to  Battle  Creek  for 
the  State  and  National  amateur  baseball 
tournaments. 

The  tennis  buffs  take  in  the  U.S.  Lawn 
Tennis  Association's  national  junior  and 
boys  singles  championship  matches  each 


summer  at  Stowe  Stadium  on  the  campus 
of  Kalamazoo  College. 

Lovers  of  water  sports  watch  the  boat 
races  on  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake  St. 
Clair  where  the  Gold  Cup,  Silver  Cup. 
Harmsworth  Trophy,  Detroit  Memorial 
Regatta  and  other  events  are  staged. 

Yachting  enthusiasts  never  miss  the 
annual  Port  Huron-Mackinac  and  Chi- 
cago-Mackinac  races. 

And  there  are  thrills  and  spills  for 
canoeing  lovers  in  the  grueling  canoe 
race  each  year  on  Michigan's  Au  Sable 
River,  from  Grayling  to  Oscoda. 

Those  who  like  to  spice  their  spectator 
sports  with  a  wager  go  to  the  licensed 
horseracing  tracks  at  Hazel  Park.  Jack- 
son. North vllle,  and  Livonia. 

We  riui  through  this  catalog  of  Michi- 
gan's dazzling  sp>orts  attractions  during 
Michigan  Week  for  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  all  our  State  has  to  offer. 
Millions  of  other  Americans  already 
know  Michigan  as  the  home  of  cham- 
pions and  the  champion  home  of  sports. 
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HON.  PHILIP  \.  HART 

(IF     MICfIIC..\N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  this  is  Micli- 
igan  Week,  and  every  dutiful  office- 
holder from  that  State  is  expected  to 
make  admiring  remarks  about  its  prog- 
ress and  beauty. 

This  is  a  refreshing  duty.  It  is  also  a 
surprisingly  difficult  one.  not  because 
Michigan  has  little  to  recommend  it — 
it  has  a  great  deal — but  rather  because 
politicians  tend  to  be  so  preoccupied  with 
their  State's  problems  that  its  virtues 
rarely  come  to  mind. 

I  find,  for  example,  that  each  time  I 
contemplate  the  Great  Lakes  it  is  not 
their  sparkle  and  beauty  that  occupy 
me.  but  instead  the  threat  of  water 
pollution. 

Certainly,  I  find  I  am  much  more  con- 
versant with  the  problems  of  our  cities 
than  with  their  accomplishments.  We  are 
a  great  agricultural  State  but  rarely  do 
our  minds  dwell  on  Michigan's  abun- 
dance of  produce.  Instead,  we  worry 
about  the  overabundance  of  DDT. 

Likewise  with  my  assignment  today.  I 
am  asked  to  outline  the  State's  cultural 
benefits,  but  I  found  I  had  to  hun-y  to  a 
reference  work — an  article  by  Michael 
Church,  assistant  director  for  cultural 
activities  of  the  University  of  Michigan's 
extension  service. 

Here  I  learn  that  the  works  of  Michi- 
gan artists  will  be  displayed  at  50  outdoor 
street  shows  throughout  the  State  this 
year.  I  discover  that  there  are  art  asso- 
ciations in  dozens  of  Michigan  commu- 
nities. I  learn  that  Michigan  has  800 
trained  commimity  planners  and  300 
professional  landscape  architects. 


I  am  reminded  of  Greenfield  Village, 
that  magnificent  2C0-acre  outdoor  mu- 
seum containing  some  100  restored 
historical  buildings,  including  Edison's 
laboratory-  and  the  courthouse  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  practiced  law. 

I  am  impressed  again  by  the  long  list 
of  Michigan  universities  and  colleges, 
most  of  which  I  remembered  in  the  sin- 
gular as  participants  in  some  competition 
for  a  Federal  grant  or  loan. 

The  article  carries  the  surprising  and 
pleasing  news  that  the  State  numbers  40 
symphony  orchestras  and  70  community 
theaters.  Add  to  the  list  of  cultural  enter- 
prises the  esteemed  National  Music  Camp 
at  Interlochen.  .so  often  the  subject  of 
national  uiaRazine  articles. 

The  catalog  of  cultural  activities,  in 
fact,  runs  for  some  six  pages.  It  is  im- 
pressive, 

Michigan  Week,  I  know,  is  designed  to 
make  Michigan  residents  more  aware  of 
the  merits  of  their  State.  For  me.  the 
observance  has  already  been  a  success- 
ful one.  Because  even  if  these  remarks 
are  not  absorbingly  interesting  to  the 
reader,  they  have  certainly  been  illumi- 
nating to  the  speaker. 


MICHIGAN'S  MODERN 
GOVERNMENT 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

' -F    MicnicA>.- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ITIVES 

TInirsdap.  May  23,  1968 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  Michigan  Week,  an  annual  time  of 
inventory  for  the  people  of  our  great 
State. 

It  is  a  week  in  which  we  quite  literally 
"count  our  blessings";  for,  to  paraphrase 
our  State  motto,  if  we  seek  a  pleasant 
peninsula,  we  have  only  to  look  around 
us. 

A  sound,  progressive,  and  responsive 
.system  of  State  and  local  government  Is 
one  of  the  blessings  we  can  count  in 
Michigan. 

It  is  a  governmental  system  which  the 
people  have  kept  in  tune  with  the  times. 
Our  State  constitution  has  been  com- 
pletely overhauled  three  times  since 
Michigan  became  a  State  in  1837 — in 
1850,  in  1907-08  and.  most  recently,  in 
1961-62. 

Each  new  constitution  has  represented 
a  conscientious  effort  to  blend  the  best 
of  the  old  with  modern  concepts;  re- 
taining the  historic  and  the  proven; 
strengthening — each  in  its  proper 
sphere — the  three  coordinate  branches 
of  government;  and  maintaining  and 
strengthening  government  at  the  local 
level. 

And.  di'ring  this  annual  obseiTance  of 
Michigan  Week.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  local  government  is  strong  and  ro- 
bust in  Michigan's  two  "pleasant 
peninsulas." 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

I'F   MI^HI^.A^f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Michigan 
had  nothing  more  than  mere  size,  we 
would  have  plenty  to  brag  about. 

In  land  and  water  area  combined  we 
are  the  biggest  State  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  lOth  in  tlie  Nation. 

The  flag  of  Michigan  proclaims  do- 
minion over  57.022  square  miles  of  land 
area  and  nearly  40.000  .square  miles  of 
water  surface — a  total  of  96,791  square 
miles. 

Our  nearest  competitor  in  size  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi  is  Georgia,  with  58,876 
square  miles  of  territory. 

Our  land  area  covers  36.494,000  acres — 
larger  than  England  or  Austria;  twice 
the  size  of  Ireland;  nearly  five  times  as 
big  as  Switzerland. 

Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula — nearly 
one-third  the  total  area  of  the  State — 
is  as  big  as  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island  combined, 
and  larger  than  cither  Belgiuni  or  Swit- 
zerland. 

Look  at  it  another  way:  Ironwood  and 
Monroe,  Mich.,  are  as  far  apart  as  Detroit 
and  Asheville,  N.C. — about  500  miles  in 
a  direct  line. 

Also,  Detroit  is  farther  from  Houghton, 
Mich.,  427  air  miles,  than  it  is  from 
Baltimore,  398,  Washington,  D.C.  397.  or 
Louisville,  Ky..  315. 

Moreover,  Ironw-ood  in  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula is  farther  west  than  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Port  Huron  is  as  far  east  as 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Only  recently  have  we  become  aware  of 
another  geographical  advantage  we  now 
enjoy.  Through  the  newly  opened  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Detroit  Is  closer  by 
water  to  such  European  nations  as 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Belgium  than  is 
New^  York. 

And  another  curious  point  about  our 
geography,  known  to  few,  is  that  the 
Canadian  province  of  Ontario  lies  to  the 
north,  east,  and  south  of   Michigan. 

To  cite  dimensions,  Michigan"s  Lower 
Peninsula  is  277  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  195  miles  wide  from  east  to 
west.  Our  Upper  Peninsula  is  318  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  164  miles 
wide,  north  to  south. 

Of  our  57.022  square  miles  of  land  area, 
the  Lower  Peninsula  covers  40.484  square 
miles  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  16.538. 
Fifteen  of  our  83  counties  are  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  68  in  the  lower. 

In  altitude  our  State  ranges  from  578 
feet  afc>ove  sea  level  at  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  to  2,023  feet  in  the  picturesque 
Porcupine  Mountains  in  Ontonagon 
County,  our  highest  elevation. 

Other  mountainous  areas  include  the 
Keweenaw  Range  in  Houghton  and  Ke- 
weenaw Counties,  and  the  Huron  Motm- 
taiiis  rising  to  1.400  feet  in  Marquette 
Coimty. 

Ancient  glaciers  determined  Michi- 
gan's topopraphy  and  soil  conditions,  en- 
dowing the  State  with  abundant  water 
resources  and  mineral  deposits  as  well 
as  fertile  farmlands  and  a  vast  acreage 
of  forests. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  glacial  deposits  we  occasionally 
I'md  skeletal  or  fossil  remains  of  shaggy 
haired  mammoths  and  mastodons,  larger 
than  elephants,  which  roamed  the  lower 
part  of  Michigan  many  centuries  ago. 
Amazingly,  too,  our  archeologists  have 
come  across  skeletons  of  whales  which 
once  inhabited  the  prehistoric  lakes  of 
lower  Michigan  before  glacial  movements 
redesigned  the  surface  of  our  State. 

Until  1959,  Michigan  could  claim  the 
longest  coastline  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

When  Alaska  entered  tlie  Union.  Mich- 
igan had  to  revi-se  its  claim.  But  we  can 
still  say  we  have  the  longest  fresh  water 
coastline  of  any  of  the  States  and  rank 
.second  in  total  length  of  water  frontage. 

Our  3.121-mile  shoreline  is  equal  to 
the  Atlantic  coastline  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  longer  than  the 
Pacific  coastline  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  the  northernmost  point  of 
Washinpton.  And  it  is  much  longer  than 
the  935-mile  coastline  of  Hawaii's  eight 
principal  islands. 

Included  in  our  shoreline  are  2,242 
miles  along  the  mainland  of  tiie  Upper 
and  Lower  Peninsulas  and  879  miles  of 
island  shoreline. 

Oar  Upper  Peninsula  shoreline  alone 
is  as  long  as  that  of  eastern  Florida,  its 
1,114  miles  stretching  farther  than  a 
direct  route  from  New  York  to  the  south- 
ern tip  of  Florida. 

Our  broad  expanse  of  Michigan  terri- 
tory embraces  40  percent  of  the  water 
surface  of  four  of  the  five  Great  Lake.s — 
Erie.  Huron,  Michl.oan,  and  Superior.  In 
that  respect,  we  are  far  ahead  of  our 
neiiihborins  States,  for  the  second-rank- 
ing Wisconsin  controls  only  10  percent 
of  the  Great  Lakes  .surface. 

The  four  Great  Lakes  which  wash  our 
i-.horcs  connect  us  by  inland  water  routes 
with  seven  other  States — New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
with  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario. 
And  now,  with  the  1959  opening  of  the 
.St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Michigan  has  be- 
come a  major  segment  of  the  Nation's 
fourth  seacoast,  enjoying  direct  water 
route  connections  with  the  world's  sea- 
ports. 

Michigan  territory  includes  many  is- 
lands in  the  Great  Lakes  and  connect- 
ing waters,  including  the  primitive  45- 
mile-long  I.sle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior, 
beautiful  Belle  Isle  Park  on  the  Detroit 
River,  historic  Mackinac  Island  and  dol- 
omite-rich Drummond  Island  on  Lake 
Huron,  and  the  rugged  Beaver  and  Man- 
itou  Islands  of  Lake  Michigan. 

We  have  11.037  inland  lakes— ranging 
from  small  bodies  of  10  acres  of  water 
surface — the  smallest  we  coimt  as  a 
lake — to  the  3 1.3 -.square-mile  Houghton 
Lake  in  Roscommon  Coimty.  Average 
size  of  our  inland  lakes  is  67  acres,  and 
411  are  over  200  acres. 

Our  streams  and  rivers  traverse  some 
36,350  miles,  a  distance  of  almost  one 
and  a  half  times  around  the  world.  Many 
of  them,  like  the  Rouge,  Saginaw,  Grand, 
Black  and  St.  Joseph,  are  navigable  over 
part  of  their  course  for  ships  of  com- 
mercial tonnage.  The  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Clair,  and  Detroit  Rivers  are,  of  course, 
important  connecting  links  in  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
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Of  all  the  States  we  are  indeed  en- 
titled to  the  proud  claim  of  "the  Great 
Lakes  State, "  the  slogan  we  imprint  on 
our  Michigan  license  plates. 


MICHIGAN  WEEK 


HON.  ROBKRT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  as  might 
be  exjiected.  Michigan  people  take  enor- 
mous pride  in  their  State — and  that 
pride  expresses  itself  each  year  in  the 
observance  of  Michigan  Week.  This  is  a 
time  each  year  when  Michigan  people 
take  stock,  when  they  pau.se  to  recognize 
and  to  appreciate  the  wonders  and  the 
Kreatne.ss  of  our  State. 

There  are  many  success  stories  uixm 
which  to  focus.  For  example,  consider 
the  success  stor>'  of  Michi:jan  industi-j', 
Michigan  is  the  home  of  a  diversified 
work  force  that  can  fulfill  industi-y  needs 
of  all  tyi^es.  at  all  levels.  Tlie  "makinu 
things"  climate  of  Michigan  has  devel- 
oped and  drawn  to  our  State  tlie  .skillful 
from  all  over  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

There  are  about  14.000  manufacturers 
in  Michigan.  Three  of  the  10  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  have 
their  headquarters  iii  Michigan.  Michi- 
gan's top  production  .'^toi-y,  of  course,  is 
the  story  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 
However.  Michigan  is  also  an  important 
producer  of  tool  acccs.sories,  metal 
.stampings,  industrial  chemicals,  food, 
phannaceuticals.  steel,  electronics  equip- 
ment, and  institutional,  home  and  office 
furniture — to  name  only  a  few  products. 

Michigan  is  proud  of  its  stable  and 
IJioductive  work  force.  National  statistics 
indicate  that  Michigan  labor  is  16  per- 
ceiit  more  productive  than  the  national 
average.  The  percentage  of  workers  in 
Michigan  who  own  their  own  homes  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  State. 

Michigan  is  a  leader  in  industrial  re- 
search— research  relating  to  everj'thing 
from  sunourn  lotion  to  a  spaceman's 
menu  on  the  moon.  Almost  3.000  of  the 
7.000  scientists  in  Michigan,  are  educa- 
tors— a  higher  percentage  than  in  any 
other  indu.strial  State.  This  is  one  in- 
dication of  Michigan's  capacity  to  train 
future  .scientists  and  engineers. 

In  1967,  Michigan's  total  gross  product 
was  in  excess  of  S36  billion.  As  a  result 
of  the  prosperity  brought  to  the  people 
of  Michigan  through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  labor  and  management  in  in- 
dustry and  associated  services,  Michigan 
now  ranks  second  among  the  large  States 
in  jsercentage  growth  for  total  personal 
income. 

The  future  for  Michigan  industry  looks 
bright.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  major 
power  bases  for  our  countrj-'s  industry. 
In  Michigan,  we  already  have  two  nu- 
clear }X)werplants,  one  of  which  is  the 
first,  large,  fastbreeder-type  reactor  built 
in  the  United  States.  Three  more  nuclear 
powerplants  are  on  the  way. 

To  feed  our  growing  industry,  Michi- 
gan is  blessed  with  a  greater  variety  of 
natural  resources  than  any  other  similar- 
sized  area  on  earth.  Michigan's  trans- 
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portaCion  facilities  are  ecjuai  to  the  needs 
of  Its  indastnai  output  For  example,  a 
Michii^an  b'j^ines.s  ls  within  8  hours  by 
truck  of  40  million  people 

The  development  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Sea.vay  has  boo.st;ed  Michigan's  tnterna- 
tional  trade — Detroit  is  now  closer 
•r.rouah  the  seaway  to  many  European 
ports  thar.  are  New  York  and  Baltimore. 
And  Michigan  is  now  the  second  most 
important  customs  district  in  the  United 
States. 

Such  statistics  provide  impressive  evi- 
dence of  Michigan's  prospering,  grow- 
m^'  indui;trj-. 

And  I  could  go  on — for  there  is  similar 
evidence  of  Michigan's  greatness  and  po- 
tential in  countless  other  areas. 

With  great  pride.  I  am  glad  during 
Michigan  Week  to  commend  and  salute 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  its  past — and 
for  Its  promise 


MICHIG.AN—A  GREAT  AGRI- 
CULTUF^.AL   STATE 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIC1.*N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Aeek  has  been  designated  Michigan 
Week  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Aptly  called  both  the 
L.tnd  of  Lakes  and  the  Water-'Winter 
Wonderland,  the  State  of  Michigan  pro- 
vides a  wealth  of  year  round  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  The  production  of 
automobiles  is  perhaps  our  most  well- 
known  tndusti-y  and  the  contribution  of 
automobile  production  to  the  national 
economy  is  most  apparent. 

It  is  a  less  well-known  fact,  however, 
tnat  I  particularly  wish  to  point  out 
today  In  tiie  State  of  Michigan  agricul- 
tixre  is  one  of  our  most  important  indus- 
tries. Agriculture  and  related  occupa- 
tions provide  27  percent  of  our  jobs,  and 
Michigan  farmers  produce  significant 
percentages  of  various  rrops.  Michigan 
produces  over  50  percent  of  the  cherries 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  80 
percent  of  the  cranberries.  Southern 
Michigan  is  known  as  the  Fruit  Basket 
of  the  Midwest.  Michigan's  just-right 
combination  of  weather  and  soil  gives 
our  farmers  per-acre  yields  which  are 
consistently  above  the  national  average. 

One  of  our  agricultural  achievements 
in  which  we  take  particular  pride  is  the 
production  of  white  pea  beans — navy 
beans.  Farmers  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
produce  well  over  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional crop  of  navy  beans  each  year.  My 
own  10th  Congressional  District  pro- 
vides a  substantial  percentage  of  this 
production.  Our  accomplishment  in  this 
area  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
those  who  work  in  and  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  1904.  Hon.  Joe  Cannon,-  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  put  a  resolution 
through  Congress  requiring  that  Michi- 
gan bean  soup  be  on  the  menus  of  House 
restaurants  every  day.  His  consternation 
at  not  being  able  to  have  this  delicious 
soup  for  lunch  one  summer  afternoon 
prompted  this  rather  unique  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  daily  menus  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives restaurant  contain  the  fol- 
lowing comments  in  a  center  page  spread : 
All  About  Our  "Bean  Soup" 

Bean  Soup  has  been  a  featured  Item  on 
the  menu  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Restaurant  since  long  before  that  day  In 
1904  when  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  came  into  the 
House  Restaurant  and  ordered  Bean  Soup. 

Then,  as  now,  Been  Soup  was  a  hearty, 
zesty,  and  filling  dish;  but  it  was  typically 
hot  and  humid  In  Washington  that  day,  and, 
therefore,  Bean  Soup  had  been  omitted  from 
the  menu.  "Thunderatlon,"  roared  Speaker 
Cannon,  "I  had  my  mouth  set  for  Bean 
Soup";  and,  he  continued,  "from  now  on,  hot 
or  cold,  rain,  snow  or  shine,  I  want  It  on  the 
menu  every  day." 

And  so  it  has  been— Bean  Soup  on  the 
menu  every  single  day  since. 

It  also  contains  the  recipe  for  this 
popular  delicacy  from  the  chef  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  restaurant.  It 
follows : 

Recipe  fob  Bean  Soup  Served  in  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  Restaurant 

2  lb.  No.  1  white  Michigan  beans. 

Cover  with  cold  water  and  soak  overnight. 

Drain  and  recover  with  water. 

Add  a  smoked  ham  hock  and  siimner  slowly 
for  about  4  hours  until  beans  are  cooked 
tender.  Then  add  salt  and  pepper  to  suit 
taste. 

Just  before  serving,  bruise  beans  with  large 
spoon  or  ladle,  enough  to  cloud. 

(Serves  about  six  persons) 


CONFERENCE  OF  EXECUTIVES  OF 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  COMMENDS  GALL.AUDET 
COLLEGE 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    Yoast 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
at  its  centennial  meeting  held  here  in 
Washington,  the  Conference  of  Execu- 
tives of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
passed  a  resolution  commending  the 
administration  and  board  of  directors  of 
Gallaudet  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  that  institution.  I  include  the 
resolution  for  printing  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Whereas,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 
DC,  for  over  one  hundred  years  the  only 
facility  for  higher  education  for  deaf  stu- 
dents in  the  world,  has  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  its  program  and 
facilities    over    recent    years,    and    whereas. 
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the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  has  traditionally  and 
continuously  had  a  sincere  interest  in,  and 
concern  for.  the  program  of  the  College  and 
the  welfare  of  its  students,  and  whereas,  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  successor  for  Dr. 
Elstad  upon  his  retirement  is  of  prime  Im- 
portance and  which  action  will  have  great 
Influence  not  only  upon  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  but  also  upon  the  adult  deaf 
of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  Administration  of  the  College  and  its 
Board  of  Directors  be  highly  commended  for 
their  devotion  and  untlrliig  efforts  in  the 
interest  of  the  College.  Be  it  further  resolved 
tliat  the  Conference  is  liighly  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  their  search 
for  a  suitable  successor  for  Dr.  Elstad  upon 
his  retirement  and  sincerely  urges  the  Board 
to  select  a  dedicated  and  committed  person 
who  has  the  training,  the  experience,  the 
understundin!<  of  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  and 
those  qualities  of  leadership  which  will  as- 
sure the  continued  progress  of  the  College 
in  its  service  to  the  de.if. 


RESULTS  OF   U»68   GEORGE   BUSH 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEX.\S 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRE.^ENT.vTIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
this  year,  I  .sent  a  questionnaire  on  12 
important  issues  facing  our  Nation  to 
all  the  households  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas — 211,000.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  we  received  ap- 
proximately 30.000  replies  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire, and  today  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  opinions  of  my  constituents. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  My 
constituents  have  veiT  definite  opinions 
for  or  against  the  various  problems  con- 
fronting us,  with  one  exception — the  pro- 
posed increase  in  taxes  where  only  16 
percentage  points  separate  those  in 
favor  of  the  tax  increase  and  those 
against  it.  To  me.  this  is  an  indication 
that  although  most  people  dislike  higher 
taxts,  they  are  tremendously  concerned 
about  the  fiscal  condition  of  our  country. 
In  a  separate  polling  of  businessmen 
only,  87  percent  favored  a  tax  increase 
coupled  with  spending  cuts. 

I  respectfully  request  that  all  Members 
review  this  tabulation  so  that  they,  too, 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of 
these  interested  citizens  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Harris 
County.  Tex. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


RESULTS  OF  1968  GEORGE  BUSH  QUESTIONNAIRE 
IResults  in  percentages! 


Yes      Mo 


(b) 

18 


(c) 

15 


!  Government  on  vital  foreign  and 


1.  Do  you  approve  ol  the  Presidents  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war? 

2.  In  North  Vietn-am.  do  you  lavor  (a)  inlensihed  US.  air  attacks,  (b)  a  bombing  haU  or  (c)  main-  (a) 

laming  air  attacks  at  the  present  level?.  Ij 

3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  with  nations  that  ate  aiding  North  Vietnam' 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  American  people  ate  receiviiig  sufficient  information  from  the  Govern 

domestic  issues  to  allow  them  to  vote  intelligently? 

5.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed  increase  in  taxes?       

6.  Ooyou  believe  thai  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced'  

'   "co'vlrnme'tS'lTo  oH^e'  SX'!^TpXV,tol«d''^'''  """  ^"'""°"  '' '""'^  '" '"'"''" ''''"'"'' 
'■  °°r«DK?f'nrV'  "I'^'TS*  '"  "'"'°  '^  ""^  '"  ^^^  ""o"'"":  '"  Ki^e'lV  -'^^s,  or  (b)  brechdown  in  (a) 


34 


66 


83 


respect  lor  law  ,>nd  order? 


(b) 

92 


10.  Would  you  vote  to  continue  the  poverty  (.logr.-m  at  existing  level;? 

'ihit  ?he  V^e?t;=mp«  !'.Trf.'"'M'h'  '■''  ""^  """t''  ^'"!' '"""  ^''"'*'  ^'*"'»'"  ^"«"  """<""  reasonable  assurance 
mat  the  Vietnamese  people  will  have  a  free  choice  of  government? 

••po'lic?nT4e"wTrldr'  "'  *"•*""''  ""*  '"  '"'  "»''"•  sf«"«:^'-».  "-o  you  think  we  should  be  committed  to 


24 
42 
80 

75 
58 

20 

61 

39 

63 

37 

23 

77 

27 

73 

18 

82 
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THE   WOLVERINE    STATE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ance of  'Michigan  Week."  May  19-25,  I 
would  like  to  present  and  explain  some 
of  the  many  important  symbols  which 
have  served  as  iinique  and  viable  links 
between  the  progress  of  Michigan's  past 
and  the  challenge  to  it*  future. 

Among  its  many  designations,  Michi- 
gan is  probably  best  known  as  the 
Wolverine  State,  the  denvation  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate among  historians.  It  is  dotibtful  that 
wolverines  were  ever  found  or  trapped 
commercially  in  the  Michigan  terntoiy. 
However,  fur  trading  was  Michigan's 
first  big  industry  and  many  wolverine 
pelts  trapped  in  upjjer  Canada  found 
their  way  to  Michigan  before  being  dis- 
tributed to  Eastern  markets. 

The  fir.'^t  Governor  of  Michigan, 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  presented  the  first  flag 
on  February  22,  1837.  although  the  pres- 
ent design  was  approved  by  the  Michi- 
gan State  Legislature  in  1911.  Today,  this 
flag  flies  over  .some  40,000  .square  miles 
of  water,  the  longest  coastline  of  any 
of  the  continental  States,  11,037  inland 
lakes  and  36.350  miles  of  rivers  to  pro- 
vide a  summer-winter  playgroiuid  which 
is  enjoyed  by  millions  of  people  each  year. 
We  Michit-'anites  are  indeed  proud  of  the 
slogan  "Great  Lake  Stale." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Michigan  manu- 
facturers produce  about  90  i^ercent  of  all 
cars,  tracks,  and  other  automotive  ve- 
hicles made  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
easy  to  imderstand  why  we  have  been 
also  nicknamed  the  "Auto  State."  We 
are  proud  to  boast  that  no  other  im- 
portant manufacturing  State  enjoys  such 
a  commanding  position  in  a  single  major 
industiT- 

A  lastuig  .symbol  of  Michigan's  glori- 
ous past  can  be  foimd  in  our  State  seal 
which  was  designed  by  Lewis  Cass,  sec- 
ond Territorial  Governor,  and  adopted 
by  Michigan's  first  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1835.  It  is  believed  that  Gov- 
ernor Cass  patterned  the  seal  after  the 
one  used  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  during 
the  territorial  period. 

On  the  seal  are  the  words  "Tuebor." 
meaning  "I  will  defend"  and  "E  pluri- 
bus  unum"  which  means  "From  many, 
one,"  Also  of  significance  is  the  legend 
which  our  seal  bears,  "Si  quaeris  penin- 
sulam  amoenam  circumspice  "  meaning 
"If  you  seek  a  pleasant  peninsula,  look 
about  you. ' 

In  1897  the  Michigan  Legislature  chose 
as  our  State  flower,  the  apple  blossom. 
In  1931  and  1955  respectively,  the  State 
legislature  designated  the  robin  to  be  our 
State  bird  and  the  white  pine  our  State 
tree.  The  white  pine  is  vei-y  significant 
to  the  people  of  Michigan  for  the  impor- 
tant role  it  played  in  the  development  of 
our  State's  economy.  The  white  pine  cut 
in  Michigan  exceeds  by  10  times  the  value 
of  all  gold  ever  taken  out  of  Alaska. 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  RF.MARKS 

Michigan  can  be  more  than  proud  of 
its  vigorous  and  productive  past — the 
vitality  of  which  is  displayed  through 
these  symbols. 


MICHIGAN:    INTERNATIONAL 
GATEWAY 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

I       .-.llf  IIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
or  so  ago.  one  would  not  think  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  held  a  strategic  loca- 
tion for  world  trade.  While  Michigan, 
together  with  our  Canadian  neighbors, 
is  situated  in  the  heartland  of  the  world's 
most  prosperous  and  agricultural  re- 
gion, it  took  many  modern  develop- 
ments— particularly  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway — to  truly  open  the 
gate  to  international  commerce. 

Michigan  has  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  new  link  to  the  world  market. 

For  example,  exports  fix)m  Michigan 
in  1967  represented  almost  4.5  percent 
of  our  State's  S36  billion  gross  State 
product,  well  above  the  national  figure. 

Tlie  Port  of  Detroit  suri>assed  its  pre- 
vious overseas  commerce  record  last 
year,  handling  more  than  1,750,000  net 
tons,  or  more  than  325,000  tons  over  the 
1966  volume.  Included  in  this  figure  was 
approximately  385,000  of  exports. 

In  a  recent  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce study,  Michigan  ranked  second  in 
the  Nation  in  per  capita  manufactured 
expoiTs  in  1966.  Michigan  also  moved 
from  sixth  to  fifth  place  among  States 
in  exports  of  manufactured  products 
between  1963  and  1965. 

Tliese  are  outstanding  statistics.  Then 
consider  that  Michigan's  total  ti-ade  vol- 
ume of  $2.5  billion  included  S1.6  billion 
in  exports  and  S0.9  billion  in  imports. 

Yes,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Michi- 
gan has  clearly  established  its  strategic 
location. 

The  growth  of  Michigan  in  the  world 
commerce  market  has  not  been  by  acci- 
dent. It  has  taken  planning,  promotional 
activities  and  vision.  That  vision  now 
includes,  within  Michigan's  Department 
of  Commerce,  an  international  trade 
division.  Fintheimore,  in  the  fall  of 
1967,  Michigan  sponsored  its  first  in- 
dustry-organized. Government-approved 
trade  mission  with  the  assistance  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  em- 
bassies, and  consulate  staffs. 

The  Michigan  trade  mission  visited 
the  international  machinery  fair  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  and  industrial  cen- 
ters in  five  European  countries.  The 
immediate  results  of  the  special  mis- 
sion— 8500,000  in  immediate  sales  with 
anticipated  sales  of  S3  million  over  the 
next  2  years. 

In  the  next  2  years,  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Commerce  is  planning 
to  sponsor  identical  missions  to  Latin 
America,  the  Far  East,  Africa,  and  per- 
haps Eastern  Europe. 
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Our  Michigan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  also  been  active  in  the  exixjrt 
business.  We  have  such  diverse  products 
as  apples,  cherries,  onions,  pickles,  pep- 
pers, beans,  cauliflowers  to  export  and 
this  we  must  do  as  we  recognize  that 
international  trade  is  a  two-way  avenue. 

Our  State's  agricultural  exhibits  have 
been  in  Cologne,  Germany,  and  London, 
England,  and  now  the  U.S.  Tiade  Center 
in  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Michigan  and  its  products  now  know 
no  boundaries  in  the  world  trade  market. 
Its  great  future  succes.ses  still  He  ahead 
now  that  a  start  has  been  made. 


SPORTSMEN'S  PARADISE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  J  ACT 

Hi-     MICHIGAtN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week  is  Michigan  Week  1968.  Each  year 
at  this  lime  we  in  Michigan  .strive  witii 
a  special  vigor  to  tell  others  of  the 
uniqueness  of  our  home  State. 

The  effort  takes  on  a  .special  signifi- 
cance this  year.  Americans  arc  being 
urged  to  discover  and  rodi.scovcr  iheir 
own  country  in  1968.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
will  do  so  and  that  they  will  get  to  Itnow 
better  both  their  fellow  citizens  and  the 
heritage  that  is  theirs. 

We  hope  that  Michigan  will  be  a  part 
of  that  experience. 

In  Michigan,  nature  has  provided 
both  beauty  and  variety.  To  this  endow- 
ment man  has  applied  his  ingenuity. 
And  he  has  done  so  without  tarnishing 
the  gift  of  nature.  Together  man  and 
nature  have  created  in  Michigan  a  won- 
derful place  to  jilay  as  well  as  to  live, 
work,  and  learn.  Tliey  have  created  a 
place  of  excitement  and  .serenity. 

Michigan  is  unchallenged  as  the  leach- 
ing recreation  area  in  the  Midwest  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion. No  other  State  has  such  a  variety 
of  year-i'ound.  natural  and  manmade 
attractions. 

Michigan  is,  indeed,  a  water  wonder- 
land. The  State  is  a  i^enin.sula  bounded 
by  four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  with  a 
total  of  2.242  miles  of  mainland  shore- 
line. There  are  endless  stretches  of  iiic- 
turesque  beaches  and  a  fresh  water  surf. 
There  are  over  11.000  inland  lakes  witlun 
our  State,  many  rivers  and  streams  of 
breathtaking  beauty,  and  150  cascading 
waterfalls.  Hardly  a  commimity  in  the 
State  is  to  be  found  more  than  6  miles 
from  an  inland  lake  or  stream.  Dotted 
throughout  Michigan's  40.000  square 
miles  of  water  surface  arc  500  islands 
which  are  delightful  retreats  for  rest  and 
recreation. 

The  water  provides  opportunities  for 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  just 
plain  relaxing. 

Fish  aboimd  in  the  waters  of  Michi- 
gan. There  are  140  species  of  fish  avail- 
able— in  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 

Tlie  water  attracts  large  flocks  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  which,  when  added  to 
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the  other  varied  wildlife  found  in  Michi- 
gan, make  for  superb  hunting — with 
either  a  gxm  or  a  camera.  Michigan  can 
boast  more  big  game  than  any  other 
State  in  the  country. 

The  land  is  also  varied.  Besides  the 
rich  agricultural  plains,  there  are  broad 
forests,  towering  moimtains,  and  remote 
valleys.  There  are  23  National  and  State 
forests  in  Michigan. 

Vacation  time  in  Michigan  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  summer  months.  In  the  spring, 
the  State  is  a  cornucopia  of  emerging 
life.  In  the  fall,  the  State  is  a  blazing  pal- 
let of  natural  color  and  a  crj-stalline 
playground  during  the  winter.  Hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  the  like  are  also 
available  in  many  areas  of  the  State  on 
a  year-round  basis. 

Michigan  has.  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, the  facilities  to  make  the  most  of 
natui-e's  generosity.  Many  of  the  facili- 
ties are  year  lour.d. 

All  of  Michigan's  scenic  beauty  is  ac- 
cessible via  the  State's  superb  highway 
network,  a  network  which  does  not  scar 
thehandw'ork  of  nature. 

We  have  61  State  parks  with  the  most 
modem  of  facilities,  including  the  coim- 
try's  larsest.  the  53.000-acre  Porcupine 
Motmtain  State  Park.  We  were  the  first 
State  in  the  Nation  to  provide  roadside 
parks  along  trunkline  highways  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors;  today  there  are  112 
such  parks.  There  are  also  numerous 
county  parks  and  almost  2,000  roadside 
picnic  sites.  In  the  national  forests  there 
are  62  picnic  and  camping  grounds.  Each 
of  these  parks  is  molded  to  nature,  not 
sliced  out  of  it. 

Tlieve  are  ul  viame.  wildlife,  and  hunt- 
ing areas  in  the  State.  Yet.  despite  the 
presence  of  man,  these  hunting  areas 
are.  today,  much  as  the  Indians  found 
them  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  State  iias  725  public  fishiiig  sites, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  private  sites 
and  favorite  iishinr  spots. 

There  are  adequate  nimibers  of  quality 
resorts  and  accommodations,  including 
70  winter  sports  facilities  and  attrac- 
tions. 

Few  States  have  as  rich  a  liistorj'  as 
does  Michigan,  and  that  historic  past 
is  skillfully  preserved  in  museums  and 
many  restored  historical  sites  so  it  can 
be  continually  enjoyed  and  can  serve  as 
a  lesson  for  the  future.  A  vacation  in 
Michigan  can  be  educational  as  well  as 
lun.  Children,  especially,  enjoy  reliving 
history. 

Throughout  Michigan  there  is  high 
quality  art.  music,  and  theater  for  all 
tastes.  A  fabulous  vacation  could  be  con- 
centrated around  sampling  the  State's 
cultural  diversity. 

Michigan  maintains  its  position  as  a 
leader  among  recreation  areas  because 
we  in  Michigan  take  for  granted  neither 
our  visitors  nor  our  endowment  from 
nature.  The  Michigan  Tourist  Council 
strives  to  keep  Michigan,  both  its  people 
and  its  attractions,  at  its  best  at  all 
times,  and  it  aids  the  visitor  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways.  Courses  in  tourism  are 
even  sfwnsored  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  major  universities  based  in  the 
State.  The  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  strives  to  protect  our  en- 
dowment from  nature,  for  example, 
through   its   fish   propagation   stations,' 
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and  many  other  similar  activities. 

We  cordially  invite  our  friends  from 
across  this  great  country  and  from  over- 
seas to  share  Michigan  with  us.  A  warm 
welcome  is  waitine  for  all. 


Maij  23,  1968 


REPORT  OP  US.  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ON  POLITICAL  PAR- 
TICIPATION 


HON   JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  the  latest  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  en- 
titled "Political  Participation."  It  is  a 
study  of  participation  by  Negroes  in  the 
electoral  and  political  processes  in  iO 
Southern  States  since  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Tills  document  is  significant  .since  it 
is  the  first  comprehensive  description  and 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  upon  Negro  voting  and  political  par- 
ticipation in  the  South.  In  undertaking 
this  study  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
posed  several  important  questions:  To 
what  extent  are  Negroes  who  were 
formerly  unrc.sristered  in  the  South  now 
registered  to  vote  because  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act?  Are  those  Negroes  who  are 
now  registered  to  vote  encountering 
barriers  to  the  exerci.se  of  their  franchise 
because  of  race?  What  are  the  problems 
now  confronting  Negro  c^indidates  and 
prospective  Negro  candidates  for  office? 
To  what  extent  are  Negroes  participat- 
ing in  political  party  affairs  in  the  South? 
Arc  any  changes  in  Federal  law  or  ad- 
ministrative policy  necessary  to  secure 
for  Negroes  in  the  South  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  15th 
amendment? 

Based  on  a  field  investigation  of  55 
counties  in  10  Southern  States  supple- 
mented by  other  interviews  and  pub- 
lished material,  the  Commission  reaches 
two  major  conclusions : 

First,  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  nimiber  of  Negroes  regis- 
tered to  vote  since  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  More  than  1.280.000 
Negroes  have  registered  to  vote  in  the 
II  Southern  States  since  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  bringing  Negro 
voter  registration  to  a  total  of  2.8  million 
persoiis  throughout  the  11  Southern 
States.  This  is  more  than  57  percent  of 
the  Negro  voting  age  population  as  re- 
corded in  the  1960  census.  The  increased 
Negro  voter  registration  has  brought 
at>out  unprecedented  activity  on  the  part 
of  Negroes  in  seeking  public  and  party 
office. 

The  second  major  conclusion  is  that 
contrai-y  to  the  expectations  of  many 
persons  who  believed  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  going  to  accomplish  the 
goal  of  universal  suffrage  for  all  races  in 
this  country,  many  obstacles  to  the  full 
enfranchisement  of  Negro  voters  and  to 
free  and  full  political  participation  by 
Negro  candidates  remain.  Thus  there  are 
still  many  counties'  throughout  the 
South,  in  areas  covered  in  whole  or  in 


part  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  where 
Negro  registration  is  disproportionately 
low.  Further,  hostile  whites  have  created 
many  obstacles  to  Negro  participation  in 
the  electoral  and  political  processes. 
These  include  measures  designed  to  di- 
lute the  Negro  vote,  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  becoming  candidates  or  obtaining 
office,  to  discriminate  against  Negro  reg- 
i.strants.  to  exclude  and  interfere  with 
Negro  ix)ll  watchers,  to  perpetuate  vote 
fraud,  to  discriminate  in  the  selection  of 
election  officials,  and  to  intimidate  and 
hara.ss  Negro  voters  and  candidates. 

Tlie  Commission  also  concludes  that 
there  are  still  many  barriers  to  free  and 
full  participation  by  Negroes  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  in  the  South,  and  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
lacking  in  several  a.eas. 

The  report  contains  recommendations 
for  action  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
by  the  Congress  to  secure  to  Negroes  in 
the  South  the  voting  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  I  urge  the  serious 
consideration  by  this  Congress  and  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  these  recom- 
mendations and  appropriate  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


May  23,  1968 


OUR    FRENCH    AND    BRITISH 
BACKGROUND 


JI9N.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

uF    MICUIG.t.N" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:s 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Spc-akcr,  al- 
though Michigan  did  not  acquire  state- 
hood untU  1837,  it  already  had  attained 
in  a  centurj'  and  a  half  a  prominent 
place  in  the  historj-  of  North  America. 
Michigan  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  French 
empire  in  North  America  and  a  decisive 
role  in  the  change  of  fortime  during  the 
expansion  of  British  control  over  the  con- 
tinent. Michigan  history  is  replete  with 
the  names  of  famous  explorers  and  set- 
tlers, the  revered  contributors  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation:  the  exploits 
of  Champlain.  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  North  American  French  empire; 
Father  Jacques  Marquette,  who  ex- 
panded the  empire  to  the  Mississippi; 
Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  who  es- 
tablished the  city  of  Detroit  as  the  center 
of  French  power  in  the  Northwest  and 
the  cultural  capital  of  inland  America. 

The  British  conquerors  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  readily  realized  that  liegemony 
over  their  expanded  lands  was  contin- 
gent upon  effective  control  of  the  Michi- 
gan territorj'  and  prim.arily  the  .stratesic 
fort  at  Detroit.  In  spite  of  support  lent 
to  the  French  by  Chief  Pontiac  and  his 
Ottawa  tribe,  the  British  succeeded  in 
takin.g  Detroit  in  1764. 

The  Ti^aty  of  Paris  of  1783.  following 
ttie  Revolutionary  War,  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Miisis-sippi  River.  But  Great  Britain 
proved  reluctant  to  part  with  Michigan, 
It  was  not  until  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794 
that  provision  was  made  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  British  troops  from  Detroit. 


Through  the  efforts  and  bravery-  of 
men  determined  to  develop  a  vast  wilder- 
ne.ss  area,  Michigan  progressed  to  terri- 
torial status  in  1805  imder  the  North- 
west Ordinance  and  eventually  to  full 
.statehood  in  1837. 


OZARKS  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

HON,  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  .several  years.  Congress  and  tlie 
general  public  increasingly  have  focused 
their  attention  upon  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  counti->'.  Congress 
and  the  Dei>artment  of  Commerce  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  economic  re- 
development of  a  portion  of  my  State 
and  segments  of  Oklahoma.  Mi.ssouri.  and 
Kansas  by  establishing  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commi.ssion. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  this  Com- 
mission the  people  of  Arkansas  have 
taken  a  ver>'  active  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  piogram.  including  encourage- 
ment from  leading  editorial  writers  in 
the  State.  An  example  of  this  favorable 
response  is  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Baxter  Bulletin,  of  Mountain  Home.  Ark.. 
on  May  9.  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Proper  Accents  for  Ozarka 

A  small  dispute  seems  to  be  budding  over 
the  priorities  to  be  set  up  for  the  "Ozarka'' 
program,  which  is  being  devised  by  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission  to  elevate  the 
economy  of  a  125-county  region  in  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

Some  leaders — mainly  In  the  affected  coun- 
ties— believe  the  overriding  needs  is  for  road 
construction  and  improvement.  Other  peo- 
ple— mainly  government  planners  and  re- 
searchers— believe  that  schooling  is  the  des- 
perate need  and  lear  that  the  program  may 
be  shoved  wholehog  into  the  highway  field 
to  the  detriment  of  education. 

No  real  controversy  has  flared  up,  and  per- 
haps none  will,  but  an  Ozarka  representative 
who  spoke  up  for  educational  projects  re- 
cently at  a  regional  development  meeting  in 
this  area  was  lectured  by  local  people  on  the 
need  for  road  work  above  all  else. 

Improved  highways  are  certainly  essential 
to  the  realization  of  the  region's  possibili- 
ties. The  four  governors  on  the  Ozarks  Re- 
gional Commission  ( Kansas  is  included  pro- 
visionally) last  Friday  decided  io  push  for 
inclusion  of  a  north-south  road  program  in 
the  Ozarka  endeavor.  That  meets  with  the 
approval  of  people  in  this  area,  vi-ho  would 
like  to  see  State  Highway  5  straightened, 
widened  and  paved  all  the  way  from  the  Mis- 
souri line  south  to  Little  Rock,  It  is  the  route 
that  can  funnel  the  most  traffic  into  the 
Blanchard  Springs  Caverns  and  Mountain 
View  national  folk  cultural  center  areas.  It 
is  also  an  important  artery  for  tourists  bound 
for  the  Twin  Lakes, 

Roads  are  needed  to  bring  in  tourists  and 
business  investment,  and  should  have  high 
priority,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
good  roads  also  can  be  a  means  of  funneling 
out  the  productive  population  to  other  states 
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when  there  are  Insufficient  jobs  or  Inadequate 
wages  at  home  In  the  Ozark  towns, 

Arkansas's  industrial  progress  slowed  down 
significantly  last  year;  the  investment  in 
plant,s  was  18  per  cent  below  the  1966  figure. 
This  state  has  never  gotten  its  share  of  tech- 
nical industries.  The  main  reason  unques- 
tionably is  educ.'itional  deliclency,  .\rki\ns:is 
lags  in  all  fields  of  educalior. -  .secondary, 
college  and  vocalioiuil — in  large  measure,  of 
course,  because  of  its  limited  linancing  abil- 
ity. 

The  Ozarka  planners  are  hoping  to  spend 
a  chunk  of  the  program's  money  on  voca- 
tional schools,  to  train  people  lor  .skilled  in- 
dustrial jobs,  and  this  should  lie  encouraged. 

The  commission  also  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  directly  aiding  some  of  the 
pathetically  impoverished  .smalltown  second- 
ary schools  in  the  region,  by  infusing  money 
into  their  general  programs  and  by  making 
possible  the  addition  of  industrial  arts 
courses. 

In  its  initial  report  booklet,  the  commis- 
sion recognizes  the  imporUtnce  of  improved 
transportation,  but  the  federal  co-chairman 
also  states:  "In  the  full  utilization  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  region,  we  can  accept 
nothing  less  than  excellence  in  education  in 
all  of  its  facets  and  at  every  level.  Particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  training  lor  tech- 
nical and  vocational  skills.  The  development 
of  job  opportunities  to  be  matched  with 
people  trained  for  them  must  be  our  objec- 
tive Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  ulti- 
mate criteria  of  job  opportunities  tor  ag- 
gressive, bright  and  talented  young  people 
who  cm  furnish  tomorrow's  leadership  for 
continuing  economic  development," 

Appropriations  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  Ozarka  are  foreseen  when  the  Vietnam 
war  ends  .tind  the  native  turns  to  domestic 
improvement.  There  should  be  no  conflict 
between  the  imperatives  of  highways  and 
education,  A  proper  balance  can  be  struck  if 
residents  of  the  Ozarks  realize  that  txith  are 
vital,  and  that  one  is  not  an  economic  cure 
without  the  other. 


HON    JOE  MARTIN 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  most  beloved  former 
colleagues.  Speaker  Joe  Martin. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege,  as  did  so 
many  of  my  colleagues,  of  serving  with 
Mr.  Martin  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
was  in  the  twilight  of  Ms  distinguished 
career  when  the  i>eople  of  New  York's 
34th  Congressional  District  sent  me  to 
Washington.  But  the  legends  which  liad 
preceded  liim  became  a  reality  the  first 
time  I  met  him.  Tlieie  was  an  air  of  un- 
prepossessing wisdom  about  the  man.  He 
was  gentle,  of  the  type  of  gentleness 
which  comes  with  age  and  experience. 

Though  I  could  not  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  call  him  a  close  friend,  we  did  enjoy 
many  occasions  together,  and  I  found 
myself  the  recipient  of  his  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

I  miss  him.  as  I  am  sure  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  does,  but  we  can  be  con- 
soled in  the  knowledge  that  this  wonder- 
ful man  is  now  enjoying  his  heavenly 
reward. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CONGRESS 
MOVEMENT 

HON.  STRO.M   .nil'RM(iM) 

i)V  soi'TH  cahoi.ina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Paul  Scott,  the  distinguished 
columnist  for  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate, 
sent  oui.  a  disi)atcli  wliich  ouglit  to  be 
of  keen  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  are  today  faced  with  great 
issues  both  on  the  international  and  the 
domestic  front.  At  home,  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar Poor  People's  Campaign  is 
camped  on  the  Capitol  door.step.  Abroad, 
the  Paris  peace  negotiations  are  pro- 
gres.sing  on  predictable  lines,  while  our 
casulaties  in  Vietnam  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  ominous  activity  in 
Ea.stern  Europe. 

Mr.  Scott's  dispatch  brings  these 
seemingly  disparate  i.ssues  together.  He 
shows  how  the  Communists  and  leftists 
aie  coordinating  their  efforts  all  over,  in 
order  to  apply  pressure  against  the  We.'t. 
He  shows  that  .so-called  "shadow  gov- 
ernments "  are  being  set  up  in  Saigon. 
West  Berlin,  and  Wa.shincton  itself — all 
in  conjunction  with  mass  demonstra- 
tions and  movements,  Tlie  iK>tential  for 
anarchy  and  disruption  is  crave. 

The  .so-called  Poor  People's  Campaign 
is  a  fertile  field  for  this  work,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  recent  .statement  by 
Andrew  Young,  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, as  reported  by  Paul  Scott,  Young 
says: 

We  have  marched  here  to  demand  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment share  with  us  the  powers  of  self- 
government  If  Congress  doe.«!n't  give  us  some 
of  their  power,  we  will  take  it  nil  away  from 
them. 

This  statement  shows  the  intention  to 
disj-upt  the  Government,  It  reveals  an  at- 
tempt at  intimidation.  With  .such  incen- 
diar>'  statements  current,  the  entire  Poor 
People's  Campaign  could  easily  ignite 
into  a  conflagration  against  order. 

The  presence  of  this  group  on  our 
doorstep  gives  us  a  firethand  view  of  the 
sort  of  agitation  that  we  can  expect  in 
Saigon  and  West  Berlin.  We  must  not 
look  at  the.se  movements  as  isolated 
events.  They  fit  into  a  pattern,  and  they 
point  up  the  dangerous  times  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Scott  for 
his  perceptive  reporting.  He  is  pcrfoiTn- 
ing  a  great  sernce  to  this  country.  I  am 
sure  that  his  editors  all  over  the  country 
appreciate  this  kind  of  work.  I  al.so  com- 
mend Publishers-Hall  S>Tidicate  for  its 
courage  and  fearlessness  in  distributing 
such  meaningful  journalism.  In  the  day 
of  the  warmed-over  comment  and  the 
rewriting  of  handouts.  Mr,  Scott's  liard- 
digging.  hard-liitting  performance  be- 
longs to  a  vanishing  breed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Scott's  column,  entitled  "Inside  Wash- 
ington." published  on  May  22.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

■PEOPLB'S    CONGHESS"    MOVEMENTS    IN    SAIOON, 

WASHtNCTON.  West  Berlin  Aimed  at  Weak- 
ENiNO    Governments'    Power,    US.     Via- 

BILTTT 

( By  Paul  Scott ) 
Washington.      May     22. — "People's     con- 
gresses"— or  shadow  governments — are  slow- 
ly  beginning   to  take  shape   In   Saigon   and 
Washington. 

Another  Is  scheduled  to  appear  In  West 
Berlin  later  In  the  summer. 

Although  these  movements  In  Saigon  and 
here  now  appear  small.  U.S.  Intelligence  and 
security  sources  warn  leaders  have  ambitious 
plans  for  political  subversion. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  newly  formed  pro- 
Communist  peace  alliance  Is  organizing  a 
"People's  Congress"  to  swell  Its  ranks  and 
leadership  and  to  use  the  organization  to 
publicly  Indict  the  pro-US.  Thleii  govern- 
n\pnt  and  hiisten  Its  destruction. 

Underground  Hanoi  agents  Identifying 
themselves  with  the  peace  alliance  have  be- 
gun circulating  in  Saigon  and  urging  na- 
tional poiitlcal  party  leaders,  labor  union 
heads,  and  religious  leaders  to  join  their  pro- 
Communist  ranks. 

A  captured  North  Vietnamese  document 
now  being  studied  at  the  Pentagon  e.tplnins 
the  operations  of  the  "People's  Congress"  as 
follows: 

"The  political  cbtectlve  is  to  bring  to- 
gether all  leaders  and  groups  advocating  im- 
mediate peace  In  Vietnam  into  one  loosely 
formed  organization  to  work  for  the  Isola- 
tion of  the  American-backed  government  of 
President  Thleu  from  the  Vietnamese  people. 

"Members  of  the  'People's  Congress'  will 
form  a  shadow  government  which  will  be 
prepared  to  seize  power  In  the  name  of  the 
.■\Ulance  for  National,  Democratic  Peace 
F  irces. 

"Negotiations  will  then  be  opened  With  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (the  Viet  Cong 
political  organization)  to  form  a  coalition 
government  and  evict  all  Americans  from 
South  Vietnam." 

The  captured  document  clearly  points  out 
that  Hanoi  is  using  the  Paris  Peace  talks  to 
try  to  accomplish  this  political  objective, 
stating: 

"According  to  our  policy  we  must  fight  the 
war  and  negotiate  at  the  same  time.  Nego- 
tiations will  serve  mainly  to  provide  us  the 
groundwork  from  which  to  launch  our  at- 
tacks on  Saigon  from  within  and  without. 

'Another  reason  for  the  negotiations  is  to 
expose  the  enemy's  political  attacks  upon  us 
by  building  up  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Saigon  and  Washington  among  groups  that 
want  to  end  the  violence." 

THE    HOME   front 

In  the  nation's  capital,  leaders  of  the  Poor 
People's  campaign  have  begun  shaping  a  gov- 
ernment within  their  tent-city  on  the  mall. 

Under  plans  being  discussed  by  the  mili- 
tant lieutenants  of  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy. 
the  machinery  of  government  for  the  tent 
city  in  a  slow-motion,  multi-phased  process 
will  be  e.xpanded  Into  a  shadow  government. 

In  one  planning  session  from  which  the 
press  was  b.irred.  the  silver-tongued  Rev.  An- 
drew Young,  e.tecutive  director  of  the  South- 
era  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  stated: 

"We  have  marched  here  to  demand  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment share  with  us  the  powers  of  self- 
government  If  Congress  doesn't  give  tis  some 
of  their  power,  we  will  take  it  all  away  from 
them." 

Strategy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples campaign  calls  for  expanding  their  tent- 
city  into  additional  park  sites  In  the  city 
where  cabinet  posts  in  their  shadow  govern- 
ment will  be  set  up. 

In  addition  to  the  announced  goals  of 
pressuring  Congress  into  passing  legislation 
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Including  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
all.  the  Poor  People's  leaders  plan  to  encour- 
age militant  student  groups  to  stage  camp- 
Ins  In  strategic  areas  of  the  city  with  or  with- 
out the  government's  permission. 

If  the  latter  occurs,  the  direct  confronta- 
tions between  the  students  and  the  National 
Park  police  could  produce  the  first  violence 
in   the   present  peaceful   demonstrations. 

THE  WESTERN  JTIONT 

In  West  Berlin  Communist-led  student 
groups  are  mapping  plans  to  announce  forma- 
tion of  a  "People's  Congress"  in  August,  ac- 
cording to  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
port. 

The  plan  Is  for  the  students  to  cause  so 
much  strife  this  summer  that  the  Kremlin 
can  u.ie  the  ciiaos  as  an  excuse  to  move  So- 
viet troops  Into  West  Berlin  to  "restore  or- 
der." 

Because  of  the  mounting  student  demon- 
strations West  Berlin  officials  have  been  un- 
able to  hire  a  police  chief  to  replace  one 
forced  to  resign  by  earlier  protests. 

On  strict  orders  from  W.vshlngton.  Ameri- 
can troops  in  West  Berlin  have  refrained 
from  helping  local  authorities  control  the 
growing  student  protests. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  have  Increased 
from  21  to  23  the  number  of  divisions  in  East 
Germany.  Of  this  total,  six  divisions  are 
now  located  near  West  Berlin. 

During  recent  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers,  two 
Russnn  divisions  actually  moved  Into  posi- 
tion to  cut  off  West  Berlin's  access  routes  to 
West  Germany,  but  then  were  pulled  back 
after  Britain  and  the  U.S.  made  protests. 

S:'.me  US.  Intelligence  experts  are  con- 
vinced the  recent  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers 
were  preparations  for  a  coming  move  on 
West  Berlin  rather  than  a  warning  to  the  new 
Czechoslovaklan  leadership. 

sounding  the  alabk 

East  Germany's  semiofficial  party  dally, 
Berliner  Zeitung.  touched  off  a  scare  eaxller 
this  month  in  Czechoslovakia  by  reporting 
that  eight  US.  tanks  and  troops — ntxmbers 
unknown — had  violated  that  country's  bor- 
der. The  tank3  actually  came  from  Austria 
on  a  freight  train.  They  were  sent  to  Czecho- 
slov.akla  by  an  Austrian  Arm  which  hires  out 
st.ige  props  for  a  movie.  Vintage  pieces  from 
World  War  II.  the  tanks  are  to  be  used  in  a 
film  "Bridge  at  Remagen"  being  made  by  a 
US.  company  ...  In  a  recent  radio  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Saigon,  the  central  commlt- 
tee  of  the  Nation.al  Liberation  Front  urged: 
"All  people  in  the  SaJgon  area  should  join 
the  revolutionary  forces  early  In  June  when 
new  attacks  will  be  made  on  the  city.  The 
people  should  help  the  revolutionary  forces 
pull  down  the  electricity  poles,  destroy  ware- 
houses with  military  materials,  and  seize 
power  anywhere  it  Is  liberated  or  occupied  by 
revolutionary  forces.  The  people  must  de- 
stroy all  documents  used  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  especially  police  flies." 
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MICtnGAN— BIRTHPLACE     OF     THE 
GREAT 


HON.  WiLLlAM  S.  BROOIVIFIELD 

OF  m:chic.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
pioneer  American  statesman  once  said 
the  most  substantial  glory  of  a  country  is 
in  its  virtuous  great  men. 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  more 
than  its  share  o.  that  kind  of  glory  and 
a  larger  number  of  those  men  have  come 
from  the  great  State  of  Michigan. 

During  Michigan  Week,  when  the  prod- 


ucts, the  beauties,  and  the  services  of  our 
State  are  beii.g  extolled  by  so  many,  it  is 
importaiit  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguislied  on  the  long  list  of 
Michigan  men  who  have  made  such  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Government 
and  political  life  of  our  Nation. 

Mast  of  us  think  first  of  our  second 
territorial  Governor,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass,  who  later  became  Secretary  of  War, 
U.S.  Senator,  and  Micliigan's  first  can- 
didate for  President  in  1848. 

One  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
20th  century.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
came  fi'om  Michigan.  He  was  our  U.S. 
Senator  from  1923-51  and  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  recent  years  MichLgan  has  contrib- 
uted such  promii.ent  names  as  the  late 
Senator  Patrick  McNamara ;  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  now  World  Bank 
President  Robert  S.  McNamara:  G. 
Mennen  Williams,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines,"  Gardner  Ackley,  former 
Chaii-man  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advissrs,  and  our  ne\v  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

This  list  is  much  longer  including 
such  m.en  as  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Frank  Mui-phy;  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
United  Nations  Undersecretary  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  -A'irmer:  and  New 
York's  three-time  Governor  and  presi- 
dential candidate,  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

All  of  them  and  more  are  evidence  of 
the  substantial  glory  Michigan  has  help 
heap  upon  our  great  Nation. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
INDUSTRY  IN  MICHIGAN 


HON.  D0N.4LD  W.  RIEGLE.  JR. 

>jf    :,l.'ciiH..-\.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Michigan  Week.  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  tlie  prog- 
ress being  made  in  the  research  and 
development  industry  in  Michigan.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  new  laboi'atones 
have  been  springing  up  at  a  record  rate. 
In  1967  more  than  40  Michigan  indus- 
tries, hospitals,  and  educational  institu- 
tions participated  in  some  170  NASA  con- 
tracts alone  covering  ail  types  of  research 
efforts.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
tural research  has  reached  a  level  of 
competence  and  versatility  sought  out  by 
developing  nations  all  around  the  world. 
America's  first  land-grant  college.  Mich- 
igan State  University,  is  .still  in  the  fore- 
front of  man's  struggle  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  people  everywhere. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
about  these  new  laboratories  is  they  pro- 
vide jobs  for  graduates  of  our  tmiversities 
and  colleges.  In  Ann  Arbor,  site  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  52  research- 
oriented  firms  have  been  established,  and 
the  universities  of  Wayne  State  and 
Michigan  State  provide  a  researcii  base 
ranking  with  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Seventy-three  other  Michigan  univer- 
sities and  colleges  also  foster  a  climate  of 
research  that  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
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economic  growth  of  tiie  State  Tiie  long- 
range  effect  of  this  research  and  devel- 
opment industiT.  measured  in  environ- 
mental improvements  and  new  products 
potential,  is  even  more  promising. 

The  Michigan  State  Legislature  has 
designed  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  to  assist  the  transfer  of  ideas  from 
laboratories  to  industries.  Hundreds  of 
science  seminars  for  businessmen  have 
been  held  throughout  the  State,  and  a 
communications  network  lia^  been  estab- 
lished among  the  10  uni):efsities  to  chan- 
nel problems  to  the  smirce  of  answers. 
So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
tlie  communications  between  the  univer- 
sities and  the  indusinps  in  Micliigan  is 
being  strengthened  by  an  extensive  effort 
on  both  sides  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate each  other's  cai:>acities  and  goals. 


THE  ^^CH1GAN   WEEK  STORY 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF     .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  my  distinguislied  colleagues  from 
Miclngan  and  I  have  designated  our- 
selves "Minutemen."  We  are  taking  a 
minute  to  join  the  8'-2  million  proud 
citizens  of  our  native  State  who  are  talk- 
ing about  Michigan  during,  this,  the  15th 
annual  observance  of  "Michigan  Week." 

Michigan:  "Land  of  Ho.spitality"  is  the 
special  theme  this  year.  In  counties  and 
towns,  and  even  on  Cai^itol  Hill,  there 
are  festivals,  shows,  and  exhibits,  civic 
luncheons,  and  breakfasts  honoring  citi- 
zens and  institutions,  salutes  to  business 
and  industr>-.  dedications,  and  cultural 
activities,  and  numerous  other  events  to 
focus  attention  on  our  State's  progress 
and  to  make  Michigan  known  as  the 
friendliest  State  in  the  Nation. 

General  Chairman  Win  Schuler  of 
Marshall  sounded  tiie  keynote  when  he 
.said: 

Michigan  Week  is  much  more  than  a  cele- 
bration. It  is  a  time  for  renewal,  rekindling, 
and  rebuilding  of  pride  in  otu-  great  Stale 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
to  work  together  for  its  advancement. 

And  we  think  -ve  have  much  of  which 
to  be  proud. 

Michigan  is  the  automotive  capital  of 
the  world. 

Three  of  America's  billion-dollar  in- 
dustrial corporations  and  16  of  its  SlOO 
million  businesses  are  headquartered 
there. 

The  Detroit  River  carries  more  ton- 
nage annually  than  the  Rhine.  Seine. 
Thames,  and  "Volga  Rivers  combined. 
More  tonnage  passes  through  the  Soo 
locks  in  an  8-month  Great  Lakes  navi- 
gation season  than  through  the  Panama 
or  Suez  Canals  in  a  normal  year. 

Tourism  also  plays  a  major  role  in 
Michigan's  economy.  Michigan  has  more 
than  11,000  inland  lakes  and  more  than 
36,000  miles  of  streams.  In  fact,  you  are 
never  more  than  6  miles  from  a  lake  or 
stream. 

Michigan  leads  the  Nation  in  number 
of  State  parks  and  prepared  campsites — 
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7£  State  parks  and  150  municipal  camp- 
ing parks  containing  15,000  campsites. 
It  has  more  fresh  water  and  big  game 
than  any  other  State. 

"Big  Mac,"  arching  5  miles  over  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  to  connect  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Peninsulas,  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  bridges. 

These  attractions  draw  over  12  million 
visitors  each  year. 

Agriculture  and  natural  resources  also 
play  a  large  part  in  the  State's  economy. 

Michigan  lias  a  greater  variety  of  min- 
erals— metallic  and  nonmctallic — than 
any  area  of  compai-able  size  in  the  world. 
The  upper  Michigan  copper  counti-y  is 
the  largest  commercial  deposit  of  native 
copper  in  the  world. 

Michigan  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  salt 
producer.  We  also  grow  almo.st  all  of  our 
comitiT's  navy  beans.  These  same  beans 
arc  used  as  a  base  for  the  famous  Senate 
and  House  bean  soup  recipes. 

So  great  is  the  variety  of  Michigan 
foods,  in  fact,  that  Michigan  comes 
closer  to  setting  the  family  table  com- 
pletely— breakfast,  limch,  and  dinner — 
than  any  other  State. 

In  land  and  water  area  combined. 
Michigan  is  the  largest  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  ranks  10th  in  the  Nation. 
Its  area  includes  57,022  .square  miles  of 
land  and  38,769  square  miles  of  water 
.surface. 

Yes,  Michigan  has  much  going  for  it 
and  its  citizens.  It  is  to  bring  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  attributes  into  focus, 
that  the  members  of  our  delegation  join 
together,  today,  to  present  these  capsule 
views  of  Michigan's  advantages. 


THE  HISTORIC  SITES  OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  Michigan  did  not  become  a 
State  until  1837.  its  history  dates  back 
to  the  very  earliest  days  ol  French  ex- 
ploration in  the  1960's.  Michigan  abounds 
in  historic  sites  which  recaptm'e  the 
drama  and  romance  of  a  thrilling  past. 

Some  100  historic  site  markers  have 
been  erected  by  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission  at  pi-incipal  points  of  his- 
toric interest. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  now  the  Nation's 
fourth  largest  city,  is  itself  a  major  his- 
toric area.  Founded  by  Cadillac  in  1701, 
Detroit  takes  its  name  from  the  French 
term  •d'troit.  "  meaning  "the  narrows. " 
The  original  Fort  Detroit  was  con- 
structed on  the  narrowest  jioint  of  the 
great  river  which  separates  Michigan 
from  Canada. 

Fort  Detroit  was  one  of  the  few  French 
forts  which  held  out  against  the  massive 
attempt  by  the  Indians  in  the  1760s  to 
drive  the  white  man  from  the  lands  west 
of  the  Alleghenies. 

Some  15  miles  south  of  Detroit,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ecorse  Creek  in  Lincoln 
Park,  a  marker  has  been  erected  near  the 
site  where  the  great  Chief  Pontiac  called 
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an  Indian  council  to  plot  a  joint  attack 
on  the  white  man's  forts. 

In  Dearborn,  just  south  of  Detroit,  is 
world-famous  Greenfield  Village,  where 
history  is  brought  to  life  through  authen- 
tic recreations  of  homes,  cliurches.  shops 
and  artifacts  of  tlie  past.  There,  al.so.  is 
tlie  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  sprawling  Rouge 
plant,  one  of  the  world's  most  ma.s.sjve 
industrial  centers,  wlicre  Henry  Ford 
revolutionized  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. 

North  of  Detroit  lies  Port  Huron,  the 
boyhood  home  of  Thomas  Edison,  and 
tlie  site  where  the  French  explorer  Dan- 
iel Dulutli  built  his  first  St.  Joseph  in 
1686.  In  southwestern  Michigan  Is  the 
city  of  Niles.  over  which  have  flown  four 
flags — French,  British,  Spanish,  and 
American. 

Between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Penin- 
sulas of  Michigan  lies  historic  Mackinac 
Island,  a  landmark  for  early  explorers, 
a  fur  trading  pest  for  two  centuries,  and 
a  battlefield  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812. 

A  few  miles  away,  at  the  northern  tip 
of  the  Lower  Penin.sula.  is  Mackinaw 
City,  site  of  Old  Fort  Mlchilimackinac, 
built  by  the  French  in  1715. 

Across  the  straits  at  St.  Ignace.  Michi- 
gan's second  oldest  city,  is  the  grave  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette. 

Spanning  the  straits  acioss  5  miles  of 
water  is  the  $100,000,000  Straights  of 
Mackinac  Bridge,  the  world's  longest  sus- 
pension bridge,  opened  in  1957. 

Fifty-three  miles  northeast  of  the 
straits  is  Sault  Stc.  Marie.  Michigan's 
oldest  city,  the  first  white  settlement  in 
the  Old  Northwest  Territory,  and  the 
home  of  the  famous  Soo  locks,  busiest 
waterway  in  the  world. 

Yes.  Michigan  is  rich  indeed  in  Iiis- 
tory  and  otfers  many  fascinating  hours 
for  the  visitor  who  enjoys  reliving  the 
exciting  events  which  are  part  of  Michi- 
gan's heritage. 


DR.  W.  J.  BEASLEY 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMH.I  AN 

OF   SOUTH    C.^-.-:... 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  iiennit  another  day  to  go  by  without 
giving!  recognition  to  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's greatest  statesmen  and  most  out- 
standing physicians  who.  until  his  re- 
cent passing,  practiced  medicine  in  the 
city  of  Hart.sville.  S.C.  I  am  certain  I 
have  never  met  a  more  dedicated  iierson 
to  his  profession  and  to  his  counti-j'  than 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beasle>'.  Tlie  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  city  of  Hartsville  suf- 
fered a  ."^rcat  loss  m  Dr.  Bca^iley's  pass- 
ing, and  his  gicat  work  as  a  physician 
will  be  remembered  for  future  decades. 

Dr.  Beasley,  on  nimierous  occasions, 
gave  me  some  extremely  valuable  advice 
on  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  affairs  in  general  confront- 
ing our  country. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  liis  fine  family' 
who  also  have  their  home  in  the  city  of 
Hartsville. 
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AM  FR  re  AN  LEGION  SAYS  JOHNSON 
ADNnNTSTRATION  BETRAYS  THE 
AMEl^ICAN  MFRCHA.VT  MARINE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    ^.'HIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Mr.  William  E.  Gal- 
braith,  said  last  night  that  the  Johnson 
admimstration"s  maritime  proposal  "is 
truly  a  betrayal  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  all  it  stands  for  in  the 
building  of  this  Nation,  past  and  pres- 
ent '"" 

Mr  Galbraith  addressed  the  Propeller 
Club  of  Washington  in  honor  of  National 
Maritune  Day.  I  agree  heartily  with  the 
commander's  views.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  for  thoughtful  study  his 
.-peech  which  follows: 

Am   Address  by  Wiluam   E.   Galbraith,   Na- 
tional Commander,  the  American  Legion, 
Before    Propeller    Club    of    the    United 
States,    Washington,    DC  ,    May    22,    1968 
This  Is  my  second  pleasant  experience  with 
the    maritime   world    this    year    as    National 
C' jmmander  of  The  American  Legion  and  it  Is 
my   understanding   that   my   record   In   that 
respect  Is  now  about  twice  as  good  as  that  of 
most  Legion  National  Commanders. 

Most  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are  aware  that  the 
first  encounter  I  speak  of  came  on  Febru- 
ary 27  of  this  year  when  Mrs.  Galbraith  and 
I  had  the  honor  of  participating  in  the  chris- 
tening of  the  S  S.  American  Legion,  a 
sparkling  new  cargoliner  built  for  the  United 
States  Lines  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company. 

This  Ls  the  second  American  ship  to  bear 
the  name  of  The  American  Legion  and  per- 
haps there  is  more  than  significant  coin- 
cidence between  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
the  Legion  is  .ibout  to  take  to  the  high  seas 
again,  and  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  seemingly  is  about  to  shift  its 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  into  high  gear 

At  this  moment,  with  the  air  of  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  taxation  and  economy 
proposals.  It  Is  impossible  to  predict  the  fate 
of  maritime  legislation  now  in  the  hopper. 
We  have  reason  to  wonder  aloud  if  a  new 
blow  to  proposed  shipbuilding  and  replace- 
nient  programs  might  not  prove  fatal  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  We  have  reason 
to  wonder,  knowing  some  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life  with  regard  to  the  Merchant 
Marine,  if  economizing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Me.-chant  Marine  might  not  in  the  long  run 
prove  to  be  a  false  economy. 

The  interest  and  concern  of  The  American 
Legion  in  the  cause  of  a  strong,  reliable 
.American  Merchant  Marine  as  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  our  total  national  se- 
curity effort  is  a  matter  of  record  and  of 
long  standing  We  wish  we  could  say  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  concern  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  the  record  of  more  than  a  half 
century  indicates  official  reaction  to  this  ever 
present  need  traditionally  has  been  slow, 
sometimes  too  late,  and  always  on  a  crash 
basis. 

Crash  programs  always  have  been  unduly 
expensive,  and  usually  have  not  provided 
what  was  needed  when  it  was  needed.  For  ex- 
ample; World  War  I  resulted  in  our  Merchant 
Marine  being  brought  riglit  up  to  snuff — right 
after  the  war.  The  only  problem  then  was  that 
these  vessels  could  not  be  adapted  to  com- 
mercial operation  economically  and  the  coun- 
trv  wound  up  with  a  multl-blllion  dollar 
bungle. 
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The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  put 
America  in  a  somewhat  better  position  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  II.  We  had  a  basis  from 
which  to  work.  Including  the  facilities,  the 
skills  and  the  know-how  to  enable  America 
to  build  the  world's  most  potent  Naval  force 
and  the  merchant  fleet  required  to  support 
vast  American  ground  forces  fighting  across 
two  oceans. 

Our  allies  in  that  conflict  bought  the  time 
we  needed  to  unlimber  our  strength.  The  odds 
are  against  our  ever  being  so  fortunate  again 
should  we  be  confronted  once  more  with  the 
necessity  of  gearing  for  an  all  out  military 
effort.  We  are.  indeed,  hard  pressed  to  fill 
the  needs  of  limited  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

While  the  conflict  itself  is  limited  in  terms 
of  manpower  committed  to  the  struggle,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  great  World  Wars, 
the  sealift  required  to  support  this  conflict 
has  been  described  by  experts  as  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  official  procla- 
mation designating  this  date  as  National 
Maritime  Day,  1968,  cited  the  nation's  heavy 
reliance  upon  the  men  and  ships  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  identifying  them 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  transportation 
bridges  between  America,  Europe  and  Asia — 
"and  to  our  servicemen  and  women  wherever 
they  stand  in  freedom's  defense." 

"Tliey  have  carried  more  than  20  million 
tons  of  food,  weapons  and  supplies  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Last  year  alone  they 
delivered  about  4  million  tons  of  wheat  <to 
our  friends  in  need  in  foreign  lands.  In  the 
same  year,  they  transported  12  million  ton* 
of  our  products  to  our  trading  partners 
abroad — and  returned  with  10  million  tons 
of  their  goods  for  our  people's  use." 

The  importance  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  is  clearly  spelled  out  In  this  proc- 
lamation, but  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  Merchant  Marine  in  a  state  of  readiness 
to  continue  to  fulfill  the  mission  expected 
of  it,  is  missing. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  respect,  and  we  find  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  a  new  maritime  program 
having  been  Introduced  In  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
and  before  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Edward  A,  Garmatz,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  this  p>oint  in 
my  prepared  remarks,  I  must  stop  to  catch 
my  breath.  We  have  all  been  shaken  by 
the  events  that  took  place  at  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Maritime  Hearings  on 
Monday.  We  in  the  Legion — as  you  in  your 
respective  maritime  fields — have  wailed 
three  long  years  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  the  new  maritime 
policy  he  promised  in  his  1965  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  We  all  know  what  happened 
on  "Blue  Monday."  This  watered  down  pro- 
posal is  truly  a  betrayal  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  and  all  it  stands  for  in  the 
building  of  this  nation,  past  and  present. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Magnuson,  who  said 
after  Alan  Boyd  testified:  "I  think  I'd  be  in 
disagreement  with  95  percent  of  it."  I  would 
go  him  one  better.  I  would  disagree  with 
nearly  100  percent  of  it.  The  frosty  session 
the  presentation  received  on  the  HIU  was 
summed  up  best  by  Senator  Bob  Bartlett  of 
Alaska.  "I  get  the  feeling  the  accord  we 
reached  has  been  rudely  shattered,"  he  said. 
Build  about  seven  merchant  ships  a  year  in 
US.  yards  and  then  go  build  abroad  .  .  . 
dump  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  .  .  . 
throw  out  the  American  passenger  ship  .  .  . 
no  plans  for  Merchant  Marine  expansion 
that  the  Congress  and  the  industry  have 
been  diligently  seeking  ...  no  nuclear  ship 
program  ...  I  could  go  on  and  on  about  its 
short  comings. 

"All  the  administration  program  amounts 
to  is  a  'roadblock'  to  the  highly  im|}ortant 
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and  reasonable  bills  Introduced  to  revitalize 
the  Merchant  Marine  by  Senator  Magnuson 
and  Representative  Garmatz  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Well,  the  Legion  and  its  2.6  million  mem- 
bers aren't  about  to  roll  over  and  play  dead. 
We  support  the  points  of  the  program  to 
revitalize  all  segments  of  U.S. -Flag  Merchant 
shipping  as  presented  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee." 

Hopefully,  the  awareness  of  the  need  seems 
to  be  developing,  not  only  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Coiigress  who  know  the  prob- 
lem, but  among  the  people  of  tlUs  cotintry. 
Prayerfully,  the  effort  will  not  be  sidetracked 
and  the  new  awareness  will  bear  fruit  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Experts  in  the  maritime  field  see  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Magnuson-Garmatz 
proposals  are  representing  the  most  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  rehabilitating  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  fleet  since  the  passage  of  the 
Maritime  Act  itself.  The  American  Legion 
doesn't  liave  to  go  back  into  National  Con- 
vention to  place  itself  on  record  In  favor  oi 
this  kind  of  legislation — we  have  been  .ask- 
ing for  it   for  years.  We  are  on   the   record. 

Our  position  with  regard  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  calls  for  us  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  information  and  education,  and  through 
our  internal  publications  we  are  tirglng  our 
more  than  16.000  local  posts  to  Institute  a 
campaign  of  awareness  of  these  problems, 
and  In  support  of  strong,  well  balanced  and 
modern  Merchant  Marine.  Our  views,  as 
.adopted  by  our  1967  National  Convention 
Merchant  Marine  resolution,  also  are  being 
directed  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

We  have  watched  with  alarm  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  building  12  ships  to  our  one  for  the 
past  several  years,  has  overtaken  Great  Brit- 
ain as  the  second  ranking  sea  power  and  now 
moves  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  program  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress  visualizes  a  dramatic  Increase 
In  the  number  of  merchant  ships  to  be  built 
in  American  yards  over  the  next  five  years 
and  would  approximately  triple  the  annual 
rate  of  construction  which  we  now  have. 

These  proposed  new  vessels  would  lielp  to 
restore  and  revitalize  ;U1  segments  of  the 
American  Merchant  fleet.  The  legislation  also 
calls  for  an  accelerated  program  of  research 
and  development  in  the  maritime  field,  in- 
cluding exploration  of  the  possibilities  of 
nuclear  power,  and  in  these  .specific  areas 
the  proposed  legislation  coincides  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Tlie  American  Legion  on 
the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Time  w^U  not  permit  a  review  of  the  14- 
point  Legion  resolution  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  as  adopted  by  our  1967  National  Con- 
vention in  Boston.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  ask  for 
sufficient  shipping  under  our  own  flag  to 
insure  delivery  of  our  nation's  essential  needs 
at  all  times.  We  ask  for  an  effective  vessel 
replacement  program  to  withstand  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviet  Union  for  supremacy  of 
seaborne  commerce.  We  ask  that  these  ships 
be  built  in  American  yards.  We  ask  for  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  a  proper  job  of  research 
and  development  in  the  maritime  field  such 
as  outlined  in  the  proposed  Magnuson-Gar- 
matz bills. 

Yes,  the  Legion  looks  at  the  problems  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  primarily  as  they  af- 
fect this  nation's  defense  posture,  but  we 
are  not  oblivious  to  the  need  for  stability  of 
'tthe  Am°rlcan  dollar,  a  problem  which  has 
\ecome  increasingly  acute  in  recent  months 
*th  the  assault  on  the  world's  gold  market 
an(^  its  implications  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  (jyr  currency. 

Wl^^on't  pretend  to  be  expert  in  the  field 
of  finimce,  but  we,  as  former  members  of 
America's  armed  forces  have  been  in  other 
countr^s    where    Inflationary    forces    have 
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wrecked  the  monetary  system.  We  have  seen 
people  go  grocery  shopping  with  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  money  that  was  virtually 
worthless.  We  know  enough  about  that  sort 
of  thing  to  know  we  don't  want  It  to  hap- 
pen to  our  own  system. 

We  know  too  that  the  balance  of  payments 
plays  a  vital  role  In  our  economic  stability, 
and  that  our  Merchant  Marine  is  a  major 
contributor   to   a   favorable   balance   for   us. 

We  have  seen  the  findings  of  the  study 
by  Harbrldge  House,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  show- 
ing a  7.3  billion  dollar  favorable  contribution 
to  the  balance  of  payments  by  the  American 
shipping  interests  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1966.  The  study  shows  a  23  billion  dollar 
deficit  over  that  period  would  have  been 
In  excess  of  30  billions  without  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Merchant  Marine.  There  should 
be  some  sort  of  an  economic  message  in  those 
findings  and  it  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

It  Is  our  understanding,  and  you  in  ihis 
audience  are  in  the  position  to  prove  it,  that 
80  cents  of  every  dollar  of  ocean  freight  pay- 
ments made  to  United  States  cargo  .-hips  re- 
mains in  the  United  States,  and  that  90  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  travelers  abroad 
United  States  passenger  ships  is  retained  in 
this  country.  It  seems  to  us  that  money  in- 
vested in  the  modernization  of  America's 
Merchant  Marine  will  pay  dividends  to 
America  both  militarily  and  economically. 
In  this  year  of  1968,  and  v.ith  the  conditions 
that  confront  this  nation  in  both  of  these 
vital  areas,  that  is  a  rugged  combination  to 
beat. 

Finally.  I  cannot  lake  my  leave  of  any 
group  whose  primary  liiterest  is  In  the  sea 
and  in  maritime  affairs  without  stating  ihe 
position  of  The  American  Legion  with  re- 
gard to  the  USS  Pueblo  and  her  erf  w. 

It  is  now  four  months  since  the  illegal 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  by  North  Kcwa  and 
while  she  is  a  U.S.  Naval  vessel,  what  reasons 
do  we  have  to  believe  that  North  Korea,  or 
any  other  communist  nation,  would  hesitate 
to  try  to  seize  any  ship,  military  or  not,  if 
they  are  led  to  believe  they  can  get  away 
with  it? 

The  American  Legion,  by  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  our  National  Executive  Committee, 
now  calls  for,  and  will  support,  strong,  posi- 
tive action  by  our  government — including 
the  use  of  whatever  military  force  iS  re- 
quired— to  restore  the  personnel  cf  the  USS 
Pueblo  and  the  vessel  itself  to  United 
States  control. 

We  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the 
men  of  the  Pueblo  and  their  f.unilies.  and  it 
is  our  fondest  hope  that  persistent  diplo- 
matic efforts  might  result  in  the  quick  re- 
covery of  the  crew  and  the  ship.  We  do, 
however,  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the 
United  States  to  reaffirm  and  re-establish 
Us  traditional  posture  of  defender  and  pro- 
tector of  our  international  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent, law-abiding  and  God-fearing  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  a  slogan  which  helped  to  establish 
that  tradition  still  is  a  valid  guideline  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  namely: 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 


THE     PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG.  MR. 

PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

uF    I.JWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH^S 

I  Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
122d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  MEN  OF  KHESANH 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
President  Johnson  and  our  Nation  honor 
the  youn»  men  of  the  26th  Marine  Regi- 
ment and  its  leinforcing  units.  These 
young  men  will  receive  a  Presidential 
citation  for  their  heroic  stand  at  Khe- 
sanh. 

This  regiment  held  the  combat  com- 
plex blocking  enemy  routes  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Vietnam.  For  7 
weeks,  they  valiantly  maintained  their 
position  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
hoards  of  North  'Vietnamese  foixes. 
Alined  against  this  marine  legiment  were 
two  complete  North  'Vietnamese  Army 
divisions,  equipj>ed  with  artillery,  tanks, 
antiaircraft,  and  rockets. 

Although  subjected  daily  to  hundreds 
of  rounds  of  murderous  artillery  and 
rocket  fire  and.  on  February  23,  1068,  re- 
ceiving more  Ihaii  1,300  incoming  i  ounds, 
they  maintained  their  ix)sition  and  witli- 
stood  the  rep>eated  ground  attacks  on 
their  position. 

In  honoriiig  the  26th  Marine  Regi- 
ment, we  in  no  way  overlook  the  assist- 
ance they  received  from  the  Air  Force, 
who  maintained  their  supplies  and  pro- 
vided daily  bombardment  of  the  enemy; 
the  Army,  with  its  logistics  1  and  helicop- 
ter .support;  and  the  heroic  efforts  of 
our  South  Vietnamese  a  Hie.";.  This  valiant 
stand  was  made  possible  only  by  the  most 
determined  effort  of  all  these  com- 
ponents, however,  it  was  the  young  men 
of  the  26th  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
enemy  attacks. 

At  a  time  when  the  youn?  i>eople  of 
our  counti-y  are  receiving  notoriety  for 
the  actions  of  a  vocal,  irresponsible  few. 
it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  this  group 
of  young  Americans  with  the  average  age 
of  20  years  who  have,  by  their  heroi.sm 
and  patrioli.;m,  added  Khesanh  to  that 
long  list  which  includes  the  Cho.sin 
Reservoir,  Iwo  Jima.  Belleau  Wood,  and 
the  storied  halls  of  Montezuma  and 
shore  of  Tripoli. 

Text  of  the  citation  follows: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  Takes 
Pleasvre  in  Presenting  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  to  Twenty-sixth  Marines 
(Reinforced),  3d  Marine  Division  (Rein- 
forced), FOR  Service  as  .Set  Forth  in  the 
Following 

citation 

For  extraordinary  heroism  In  action  against 
North  Vietnamese  Army  forces  during  the 
battle  for  Khe  Sanh  in  the  Republic  cf 
Vietn.-un  from  20  January  to  1  April  1968. 
Throughout  this  period  the  26th  Marines 
( Reinforced )  was  assigned  the  mission  of 
holding  the  vital  Khe  Sanh  Combat  Base  and 
positions  on  Hills  881.  861-A,  558  and  950, 
which  dominated  strategic  enemy  approach 
routes  into  Northern  I  Corps.  The  26th  Ma- 
rines was  opposed  by  numerically  superior 
forces — two  North  Vietnamese  Army  divi- 
sions, strongly  reinforced  with  artillery,  tank, 
anti-aircraft  artillery  and  rocket  units.  The 
enemy,  deployed  to  take  advantage  of  short 
lines  of  communication,  rugged  mountain- 
ous terrain,,  jungle,  and  adverse  weather  con- 
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ditlons,  was  determined  to  destroy  the  Khe 
Sanh  Combat  Base  In  conjunction  with  large 
scale  offensive  operations  In  the  two  northern 
provinces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
26th  Marines,  occupying  a  small  but  critical 
area,  was  dally  subjected  to  htindreds  of 
rounds  of  intensive  arllUery.  mortar  and 
rocket  fire.  In  addition,  fierce  ground  attacks 
were  conducted  by  the  enemy  in  an  effort  to 
Ijenetrate  the  friendly  positions.  Despite 
overwhelming  odds,  the  26lh  Marines  re- 
mained resolute  and  determined,  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  it.s  positions  and 
inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy.  When 
monsoon  weather  greatly  reduced  air  sup- 
port and  compounded  the  problems  of  aerial 
resupply,  tlie  men  of  the  26th  Marines  stotxl 
defiantly  firm,  sustained  by  their  own  pro- 
Usslonal  fspirlt  and  high  sense  of  duty. 
ThroU'jh  Ihelr  Indomitable  will,  staunch  en- 
durance, and  resolute  courage,  the  26th 
Marines  and  .supporling  luiits  held  the  Khe 
Sanh  Combat  Base.  The  actions  of  the  26th 
Marines  contributed  substantially  to  the 
failure  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vlet- 
names^e  Army  winter  spring  offensive.  The 
enemy  forces  were  denied  the  military  and 
psychological  victory  they  so  desperately 
sought.  By  their  gallant  lighting  spirit  and 
their  countless  individual  acts  of  heroism, 
the  men  of  the  26th  Marines  ( Reinforced i 
established  a  record  of  illustrious  courage 
and  dotcTmin.uUm  in  keeping  with  tlie  high- 
est Ir.'idlllons  of  tnc  Mnrliie  Corps  and  Ihf 
United  St.ites  Naval  Service. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICES  TO  BR 
HELD  IN  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE 
PINES,  RINDGE,  N.H. 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

Dt    :.tw   II^^1P-I!I^^: 

IK    1  HE  SENA!  i:  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Thursday.  Map  23,  1968 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
New  Hampshire  take  prcat  pride  in  our 
unique  open-air  place  of  worship,  th? 
Cathedral  of  the  Pines  at  Rindge.  Its 
facilities,  v.'hich  are  open  to  all  faiths  and 
creeds,  have  brought  spiritual  comfort 
to  untold  thousands  from  literally  all 
corners  of  the  earth.  Consistent  with  the 
high  i^urposes  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
it  honors  the  memory  of  all  who  have 
died  for  tljcir  countr>-.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  Memorial  Day  services  .should 
be  held  in  this  solemn  and  in.spiring  place 
on  May  30. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  event  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Cathedral  of  the  Pines.  Rindge.  NH  . 
at  2:30  P.M  .  May  30.  at  the  Cathedral's  two 
national  memorials.  \.he  Altar  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower.  America  will 
acknowledge  Its  debt  to  all  those  w^ho  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  wars  of  our  Country 
and  in  Its  establishment  Only  here  in  Amer- 
ica. ;is  the  British  Empire  does  at  the  Ceno- 
taph In  London,  is  equal  national  recognition 
given  all  its  war  dead,  women  as  well  as  men 
of  the  combat  forces,  tho.se  killed  in  the  war 
effort  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  those  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  nurses,  the  canteen 
workers,  the  war  correspondents,  entertainers 
and  the  Pioneers  who  fcacrtflccd  tlielr  lives  In 
carving  our  Country  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Former   Presidents   Elsenhower    and   Tru- 
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man.  as  did  President  Kennedy,  annually 
have  their  wreaths  placed  at  the  Altar  of 
the  Nation  which  the  Congress  of  the  U  S  A. 
unanimously  voted  to  recognize  as  a  national 
memorial  for  all  American  War  Dead  Written 
tributes  from  the  two  presidents  will  be  read 
at  this  time  Sixty  national  heads  of  patri- 
otic and  other  organizations  are  coming  from 
coast  to  coast  to  participate 

A  block  of  marble  from  Da  Nang.  the  trib- 
ute to  the  war  dead  In  Viet  Nam  by  the 
U  S  Marine  Corps  and  a  similar  tribute  from 
General  Westmoreland,  are  incorporated  Into 
the  Altar  of  the  Nation.  TTiese.  together  with 
like  tributes  from  Leahy.  Halsey,  Bradley, 
MacArthur.  Marshall,  and  Nlmltz.  from  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  from  four  Presidents 
of  the  US  A  .  accord  perpetual  honor  due  all 
our  heroes  and  heroines 


LETTER  SENT  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
HOUSE  BY  HON    PAUL  FINDLEY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  196S 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
the  ttxt  oi  a  letter  I  sent  each  Member 
of  the  House  yesterday; 

May  22.  1968. 

Dear  Colleagce:  The  proposed  one- year 
e.xtension  (HR.  17126)  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965.  which  probably  will 
re.ich  the  Hoiise  floor  soon,  strikes  me  as 
unjustified  for  these  reasons: 

It  approves  another  $3  billion  for  feed 
gr;un.  wheat  and  cotton  programs  which 
clearly  have  failed.  Under  these  costly  pro- 
grams— 

Farm  parity  ratio  has  dropped  to  only  73. 
s.tme  low  level  as  Depression  Thirties. 

Realized  net  farm  income  (including  gov- 
ernment payments)  dropped  $2  billion,  10''c, 
m  1967. 

With  farm  costs  rising  sharply  while  mar- 
ket prices  sta;-  down,  farmers  are  in  the 
worst  cost-price  squeeze  in  over  30  years. 

It  authorizes  a  continuing  bonanza  to 
big  farm  operators.  Government  payments  ' 
last  year  by  size  groupings: 


Number  of 

Range 

farmers 

Amou.nt 

JS.OOO  to  $7,499 

..-..             41  798 

$252  629  409 

$7,500  to  J9.999.. 

18,244 

157. 163, 180 

$10,000  to  $14.999. . 

15,415 

186.313,214 

$15,000  to  $24,999   . 

9.  894 

186.931.864 

$:5,tXiC  to  $49  999   . 

4,  843 

161.642.542 

y       ■  i'^  m  . 

1.285 

84.  603,  708 

i                  i:-^999   . 

388 

64.883,041 

J:..,.-.  :.  SJJ9.999  

15 

9,  556. 372 

$1,000,000  anii  over 

5 

10. 889, 036 

To  find  out  exactly  which  farmers  in  your 
area  get  these  big  government  checks,  ask 
the  Document  Room  for  Part  2.  Senate  Hear- 
ings, Dept  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1969.  It 
lists  by  state  and  county  each  farmer  getting 
$5,000  or  more  in  payments  last  year. 

Can  a  "yes"  vote  for  annual  government 
payments  of  this  size  to  farmers — many  of 
them  well-to-do — be  Justified? 

It  continues  the  most  regressive  tax  ever 
enacted — the  excise  fee  on  wheat  milling.  At 
75c  a  bushel,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a  20  c 


'  Mainly    cotton,    wheat,    feed    grains,    but 
does  include  Sugar  Act  and  minor  program 

payments. 
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tax  on  flour.  USDA  studies  show  this  tax  hits 
poor  people  hard,  because  the  role  of  flour  In 
the  family  diet  goes  up  as  income  goes  down. 

It  continues  the  most  costly  commodity 
programs  in  history.  To  illustrate,  last  year's 
cotton  program  cost  taxpayers  $1,382.000.- 
000 — more  than  the  market  value  of  the 
entire  crop.  Cash  receipts  for  sales  of  the 
1966  crop  totalled  $1,312,000,000. 

Legislation  Is  absolutely  unnecessary  this 
year.  Existing  law  covers  all  crops  harvested 
prior  to  January  1.  1970.  Tlie  91st  Congress 
will  have  a  minimum  of  six  months  to  come 
up  with  something  better. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul   Pindley, 
ReprcFirntiitur  in  Congress. 


Maij  23,  1968 


COPYRIGHT    REVISION     1968:     THE 
NEW   TECHNOLOGY 


MICHIGAN:   STRENGTH  THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


HON.  iVIARVlN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of 
the  Michigan  Week  celebration  which  is 
being  observed  in  my  home  State,  today 
has  t)een  designated  as  Education  Day. 
It  is  fitting  that  Michigan  has  designated 
1  day  to  honor  education  in  this  week- 
long  event,  because  Michigan  certainly 
boasts  one  of  the  most  outstanding  edu- 
cational systems  in  the  world. 

My  State's  basic  commitment  to  edu- 
cation began  as  far  back  as  1787  when  the 
Continental  Congress  passed  the  North- 
west Ordinance.  A  part  of  that  law 
states: 

Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

That  passage  still  lives  in  Michigan's 
constitution  and  remains  our  policy  to- 
day. 

Since  becoming  a  State  in  1837.  Michi- 
gan has  built  a  massive  and  wide-ranging 
.education  enterprise.  Today  we  are  proud 
to  point  out  that  Michigan's  financial 
commitment  to  education  approaches 
$1.5  billion,  that  nearly  2.8  million  per- 
sons are  directly  involved  in  our  system, 
that  few  States  equal  or  surpass  our  per 
pupil  expenditures,  that  we  support  11 
public  colleges  and  universities,  that  we 
have  53  independent  institutions,  28  pub- 
licly supported  commimity  and  junior 
colleges  and  400  proprietary  institutions 
and  schools.  This  financial  support,  this 
great  number  of  people  and  this  wide 
range  of  facilities  all  combine  to  make  a 
diverse  and  excellent  educational  system 
to  serve  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Michigan  citizens  this 
week  pause  to  reflect  on  their  State's 
greatness  in  education  and  in  many  oth- 
er areas,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  making 
a  basic  pledge  to  even  greater  progress  in 
the  years  to  come.  My  Michigan  col- 
leagues and  I  join  in  this  pledge  and  sa- 
lute the  people  of  Michigan  for  their  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  essential  enter- 
prise of  education. 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF     HF  N  NSVLVA.MIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y,  I  have  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  comprehensive  copy-right 
revision  bill  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  liearings  by  our  subcom- 
mittee during  the  89tli  and  90th  Con- 
gres.ses.  I  believe  that  legislators  and 
other  students  of  the  proposed  lecisla- 
tion  would  be  interested  in  a  recent  ad- 
dre.ss  made  by  Andrew  A.  Aines.  coloneL 
US.  Ai-my,  retired,  a  technical  assist- 
ant on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  In  his  remarks.  Colonel 
Aines  discus.ses  the  breathtakinsly  rapid 
developments  in  communications  tech- 
nology and  their  relationship  to  the 
copyright  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  Colonel 
Aines'  thought-provoking  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Copyright  Revision  1968:  The  New 
Technology 
( Address  by  .'\ndrew  A.  Aines.  OfBce  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  to  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  May 
2.  1968) 

Before  I  came  to  New  York,  we  had  some 
preliminary  discussion  about  my  going  to  a 
hotel.  This  reminded  me  of  the  story  of  a 
famous  Wyoming  rodeo  and  pageant  held 
every  3rd,  4th.  and  5th  of  July.  Prom  miles 
around,  people  came  into  town  for  the  rip- 
roaring  celebration.  One  well-known  pioneer. 
w,is  in  town  for  the  .annual  spree.  w<as  risked 
at  which  hotel  he  w.as  staNang.  Startled,  the 
old  timer  exclaimed.  "Hotel!  Wliy.  man.  I  am 
only  going  to  be  here  for  three  days." 

Frankly.  I  was  amazed  that  I  was  innted 
to  return  to  New  York  after  my  talk  last 
year  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Federal  Bar 
Association.  I  have  concluded  that  you  have 
the  fortitude  of  the  Wyoming  pioneer,  and  I 
am  guessing  that  some  of  you  possess  the 
fantastic  hope  that  you  will  hear  something 
that  you  have  not  heard  before  on  this  com- 
plex subject. 

Before  I  get  launched,  I  would  like  to  point 
^out  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  about 
"subjects  too  far  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
science  and  technology,  and  within  the  field, 
I  can  hardly  claim  to  speak  with  Olj-mpian 
authority. 

When  It  comes  to  law,  copyright  or  ott^r- 
wise.  I  start  with  the  philosophy  which  you 
may  find  unique.  I  am  utterly  convinced  that 
every  person  in  this  room  knows  more  about 
it  than  do  I.  Hence.  I  will  not  waste  your 
time  in  conjecturing  about  the  value  and"  the 
prospects  of  the  copyright  bills  now  being 
considered  by  Congress.  I  am  also  going  to 
try  to  avoid  re-pIowing  some  of  the  worked- 
out  soil  in  this  field,  and  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plore the  world  of  communications  that  some 
of  us  in  science  and  technology  are  beginning 
to  see.  There  has  been  enough  cussing  and 
discussing  in  this  business,  so  I  am  going  to 
avoid  the  cussing  part. 
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I  fully  recognize  that  the  stakes  are  high 
find  so  are  feelings  Recently,  somebody  even 
attacked  me  because  In  his  eyes  I  was  a 
Johnny-come  lately,  an  allegation  which  In 
all  honesty  I  had  to  admit  was  true.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  we  can  all  take  a  more 
detached  view  in  the  future.  I  worry  at>out 
the  durability  of  solutions  that  come  out  of 
supercharged  debate.  I  hate  to  -see  positions 
taken  and  diversions  attempted  that  tend  to 
sharpen  divergence  and  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  accommodation  and  compromise. 

So  much  for  my  prelude  and  expl.inatlon 
of  what  I  do  not  intend  to  cover  in  my  talk. 
I  think  that  I  would  be  most  helpful  to  you, 
if  I  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of  what  I  see 
down  the  ro.od. 

One  of  the  outstanding  creative  thinkers 
of  this  era  was  the  lat«  John  Von  Neumann. 
This  brilliant  scientist  once  observed  that 
all  experience  shows  that  "even  smaller  tech- 
nological changes  than  those  now  in  the 
cards  profoundly  transform  political  and  so- 
cial relationships."  His  view  has  been  echoed 
time  and  time  again  in  recent  months.  Bell 
Telephone's  Laboratories'  John  R.  Pierce,  one 
of  the  top  communications  scientists  in  the 
world,  wrote  in  D.iedelus.  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  last 
year : 

"Electrical  communication  exemplifies  the 
applicability  and  power  of  science  ...  It  has 
changed  profoundly  our  lives  within  the 
span  of  our  memories  .  .  .  Science  and  tech- 
nology are  now  creating,  through  advances 
in  communications  .as  well  ,as  many  other 
fields,  an  entirely  new  environment  in  which 
life  will  again  be  different." 

This  may  be  too  much  for  you  to  stomach, 
btit  I  am  not  stire  that  you  c^n  agree  with 
equanimity  with  Judge  Learned  Hand's  ob- 
servation when  he  said  with  his  usual  ele- 
gance: 

"Our  dangers,  as  it  .seems  to  me,  are  not 
from  the  outrageous  but  from  the  conform- 
ing; not  from  those  who  rarely  and  under 
the  lurid  glare  of  obloquy  upset  our  moral 
complaisance,  or  shock  us  with  unaccustomed 
conduct,  but  from  those,  the  inass  of  us.  who 
take  their  virtues  and  their  tastes,  like  their 
shirts  and  their  furniture,  from  the  limited 
patterns  which  the  market  offers." 

I  wotild  guess  that  Justice  Hand  today 
would  state  that  it  is  amazing  how  things 
can  change  with  a  few  whirls  of  the  globe. 
If  he  were  alive  today,  I  suspect  that  he 
would  pay  much  attention  to  the  growingly 
visible  effects  of  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of 
modern  technology. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  a  conversation  with  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  we  were  talking  about  the 
growing  problems  of  scale  in  the  production 
of  scientific  and  technical  information.  W^e 
talked  about  the  potentialities  of  the  new 
technologies  of  communications  and  informa- 
tion-processing, not  only  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  scientific  communications,  but 
for  a  host  of  other  fields  and  professions, 
including  law.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  efforts  to  harness  the  new 
information-handling  technology  to  assist 
the   legal   community   in  a   variety  of  ways. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  avant  garde 
thinking  in  the  world  of  law,  I  would  as- 
sume that  lawyers  and  jurists  like  any  oth- 
er group  are  engaged  in  appraising  the  role 
of  the  profession  in  a  world  buffeted  out  of 
balance  by  new  technology  and  other  revo- 
lutionary forces.  And  I  am  equally  confi- 
dent that  some  of  them  are  wondering  how 
they  might  employ  the  new  communica- 
tions technology  in  a  variety  of  ways  other 
than  saving  work  and  improving  professional 
competence. 

A  short  time  back,  for  example,  I  had  a 
small  group  approach  me  who  were  in  the 
process  of  conducting  a  study  of  actions  that 
might  be  taken  to  employ  new  communica- 
tions techniques  to  :assi.st  in  curbing  crime 
In  the  streets.  We  talked  about  a  clearing- 
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house  for  Information,  civil  disorder  control 
centers,  and  rapid  transfer  of  Information 
among  and  between  groups,  including  legal 
groups,  during  periods  of  urban  unrest  I 
hope  that  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  other  similar  groups 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  law  and  or- 
der would  accelerate  their  actions  and  bring 
recommendations  to  us  If  new  information 
programs  are  involved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  tools  of  electrical 
communications  can  be  used  by  the  people  of 
your  profession  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
probleins  that  result  in  crime  on  the  streets 
and  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  the  people  in 
the  law  profession  have  a  stake  in  progress 
of  our  nation  and  are  just  as  anxious  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  to  all  programs  that  will 
result  in  a  reasonable  equilibrium  for  society. 

I  dwell  on  this  theme  which  may  .seem  a 
long  way  off  from  the  problem  of  copy- 
rights for  -some  of  you — because  It  is  both 
an  example  and,  in  another  sense,  a  central 
point  In  my  discussion.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
coming  computerized  information  networks 
of  the  future,  which  I  contend  are  ap- 
proaching not  as  rapidly  as  some  computer- 
nlks  would  have  us  believe,  nor  as  slowly  ;is 
some  of  the  diehards  claim  will  happen — we 
ought  to  have  an  understanding  of  what  Is 
going  on.  and  I  contend  that  while  a  'ot  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  computer  and 
copyright  law.  there  is  precious  little  being 
WTitten  on  just  what  these  networks  will 
probably  look  like,  and  even  less  on  what  ef- 
fects they  may  have  on  societal  groups  and 
individuals.  I  will  start  with  the  obvious 
qualification  that  I  have  no  special  clair- 
voyance or  a  full-color  crystal  ball. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  and  implied 
predictions.  I  will  restrict  them  to  my  own 
scientific  community. 

Published  articles  are  growing  at  a  rate  of 
about  8  percent  per  year,  and  indexes  and 
abstracts  to  Inventory  and  describe  the  ar- 
ticles even  faster. 

In  electrical  engineering  alone,  the  num- 
ber of  periodicals  and  pages  published  have 
increased  ten-fold  in  the  past  21  years, 
doubling   about  every  six   years. 

In  the  period  from  1907  to  1926,  Clicmiml 
Abstracts  increased  from  180,000  to  530.000. 
In  1966,  it  was  up  to  1.3  million,  and  con- 
tained abstracts  from  11,500  journals  origi- 
nating in   100  countries  in  54  languages. 

Scientists  and  engineers  will  Increase 
about  8  percent  a  year  for  the  next  five 
years — an  increase  of  50  percent  in  poten- 
tial users  of  information  .services  in  the 
early  1970s.  The  world  output  of  science  is 
increasing  about  7  percent  a  year.  One  esti- 
mate is  that  the  total  scientific  luid  techni- 
cal manix)wer  in  the  United  States  is  about 
800.000. 

Federal  suppoi^  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  about  at  a  $17  billion  figure  now. 
You  can  add  about  $7  billion  more  for  non- 
government investment.  Federal  support  of 
research  and  development  in  information 
sciences  and  technology,  I  would  estimate 
at  SlOO  million  a  year.  We  have  identified 
about  2.500  projects  in  this  area  alone. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  a  well-known  scien- 
tific ptiblication  (Scientific  Research,  Feb. 
5.  1968),  a  world-famous  biologist,  Bentley 
Glass,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Tlie  prolif- 
eration of  scientific  literature  raises  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  facing  the  efficient  ad- 
vancement of  science  today."  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  reveal  that  the  quotation  Is  the 
first  sentence  of  a  never-publicized  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  Pugwash  Conference 
of  September  1964  and  repeated  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  ihe  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Let  us  see 
what  else  was  said  on  this  subject.  The  Pug- 
wash working  group  claimed: 

"Particularly  In  some  disciplines,  expo- 
nential growth  of  the  literature  is  rapidly 
producing  chaos  and   unnecessary  dupllca- 
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tlon  of  effort.  Scientists  are  unable  to  be- 
come aware  of.  and  make  use  of.  much  of 
the  scientific  information  relevant  to  their 
own  researches.  Tlie  scientific  community 
has  evolved  like  an  organism  with  a  quite 
Inadequate  nervous  system  for  storoge  and 
utilization  of  information  .  .  .  We  recom- 
mend that  work  be  lnltlat<»d  without  delay 
towards  developing  a  unified  and  coordi- 
nated system  of  scientific  information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  from  hetert>geneou8  and 
limited   beginnings  that  now  exist    .  .  ." 

This  group  Is  only  one  nf  many  groups 
and  individuals  whose  analyses  in  the  last 
ten  years  have  led  them  to  similar  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations.  Wc  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  a  literature  on  this  subject 
alone. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  been  happen- 
ing that  will  reflect  a  growing  number  of 
efforts  t:)  cope  with  the  problem  of  cxplixl- 
ing  literature,  scientists,  engineers,  and  the 
management  of  knowledge  itself  in  science 
and  technology? 

Virtually  all  of  the  major  Pcdenil  agencies 
have  taken  .stepw  to  organize  themselves  to 
handle  the  efficient  use  of  documentation 
They  have  set  up  clearinghouses,  distribu- 
tion centers,  coordinators  of  lnfurm:ition 
programs,  information  analysis  centers,  li- 
brary facilities,  cooperative  exchanges,  policy 
and  directives  statements,  and  RA:U  pro- 
grams  to   Improve  systems   and    procedures 

At  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formation (COSATI)  of  the  Federal  Council 
for  .Science  and  Technology  are  providing 
coordination  within  the  Federal  commvinlty 
and  working  closely  with  the  non-govern- 
mental groups  also  Involved  in  science  com- 
munications. We  have  sponsored  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science-National  Acxid- 
emy  of  Engineering  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Technical  Communications,  known  by 
the  acronym  Satcom,  to  assist  in  the  grow- 
ing program. 

All  of  us  are  being  spurred  on  by  the 
recognition  of  the  rapidly  Increasing  costs  of 
information-processing.  It  is  estimated,  for 
example,  that  it  is  costing  the  taxpayer  at 
least  a  half-blUion  dollars  a  year  just  to  h,in- 
dle  scientific  and  technical  information.  It 
Is  our  hope  that  the  new  and  modern  sys- 
tems will — after  the  heavier  Initial  expendi- 
tures— help  us  bring  the  costs  down,  so  that 
more  of  our  dollars  can  go  Into  research  and 
development,  rather  than  service  expendi- 
tures. 

Now  let  tis  look  at  some  of  the  evolving 
information  systems,  most  of  which  will  be 
computer-based. 

We  see  them  In  such  fields  as  nuclear  en- 
ergy, space  ard  astronautics,  health  and  bto- 
medlclne,  toxicology  and  poison  control, 
oceanography  and  marine  sciences,  adverse 
drug  reactions,  chemistry,  agriculture,  water 
resources,  environmental  sciences,  physics, 
patents,  critical  data.  Intelligence,  social  and 
economic  data,  administration  and  logistics, 
project  reporting,  intelligence,  defense,  edu- 
cational research,  geology,  pollution  control, 
employment,  census,  welfare,  archives,  stand- 
ards and  test  data,  engineering  data,  refer- 
ence data,  selsmologlcal  data,  military  com- 
mand and  control  systems,  inventory  and 
stock  control.  The  list  goes  on  and  on,  and 
is  matched  by  a  growing  number  of  commer- 
cial and  inuustrlal  applications  In  being  or 
on  the  drawing  boards. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  programs  to  create  interna- 
tional scientific  and  technical  information 
systems.  Organizations  like  the  International 
Congress  of  Scientific  Unions,  UNESCO, 
OECb,  WHO,  FID,  and  a  whole  host  of  others 
are  moving  rapidly  towards  the  .idoptlon  <if 
standards  and  conventions  that  will  make 
the  global  information  systems  possible.  We 
see  early  ones  In  nucioar  energy,  space, 
chemistry,   physics,    highway   research,    talo- 
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rr.pdlclne.  and  others.  We  have  felt  the  pres- 
sures for  action  and  are  continuously  seek- 
ing avenues  to  explore  to  Improve  world-wide 
Interchange  of  knowledge  aa  we  move  In  the 
direction  of  the  predicted  global  village. 

Recently,  our  office  put  out  a  policy  for  the 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  scientific  and  technical 
information.  Yet  another  policy  was  Issued 
covering  the  distribution  of  magnetic  tapes 
containing  bibliographic  information  result- 
ing from  government  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  About  all  of  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  di- 
rection of  established  national  scientific 
and  technical  information  systems. 

Having  mentioned  earlier  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  held  about  possible  Information 
systems  to  help  reduce  crime  In  the  streets. 
I  should  add  that  I  expect  to  see  a  number 
of  information  systems  evolve  to  help  us 
solve  r  sticky  socio-economic  problems.  We 
may  see  these  In  the  battle  to  control  the 
pollution  of  the  air,  ground  and  streams  of 
the  country.  They  will  surely  come  Into  be- 
ing In  the  campaign  to  reverse  urban  blight. 
We  will  see  them  appear  to  help  evolve  solu- 
tions in  the  problems  brought  about  by  pop- 
ulation growth  and  pressures,  such  as  trans- 
portation Shifts  and  needs.  Education  and 
training  will  employ  them  to  improve  the 
scope  and  quality  of  the  educational  level 
and  for  re-training  purposes.  We  will  see 
more  of  them  to  contribute  towards  better 
ways  of  growing  and  distributing  food.  You 
can  almost  write  your  own  ticket  and  pre- 
pare your  list  of  candidate  problems  that  will 
call  for  highly  efflclent  information-process- 
ing and  communications  efforts. 

As  they  grow,  we  can  fully  expect  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  improve  intercommunl- 
ciitlon  between  and  among  the  systems.  It 
will  not  be  easy  as  long  as  computer  manu- 
facturers are  going  to  be  able  to  put  out  new 
models  like  tlie  automobile  industry,  using 
standards  and  techniques  that  inhibit  and 
reduce  Interchange  of  data, 

I  fully  expect  that  there  will  be  the  growth 
of  a  new  and  vast  body  of  communications 
law  as  new  statutes  begin  to  appear  on  the 
books  or  in  computer  systems.  I  predict  that 
some  of  you  will  be  the  accredited  pioneers 
and  experts  In  this  field.  The  field  of  copy- 
right law  will  be  but  one  area  of  concern. 

One  of  the  -nost  exciting  programs  being 
considered  In  Washington  goes  under  the 
title.  "Networks  for  Knowledge."  Late  last 
year,  the  President  used  this  term  to  describe 
his  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  use  the 
new  communications  technology,  including 
conimunications  satellites,  to  bring  knowl- 
edge to  the  underprivileged  and  underde- 
veloped peoples  wherever  they  were.  His 
vision  was  not  restricted  to  the  United  States. 

The  concept  has  been  enlarged  to  cover 
education,  science,  and  technology.  A  task 
force  under  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornlg.  the  Presl- 
dents  Science  Advisor,  is  now  exploring  what 
can  be  done  to  implement  the  President's 
goal  in  the  Inunedlate  and  mid-range  future. 
I  predict  that  whoever  follows  the  President 
will  expect  a  continuation  and  even  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  promising  program,  because 
of  the  great  hope  for  progress  that  It  carries. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  predict  how 
rapidly  the  networks  will  arrive.  There  are 
many  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
how  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Installing,  main- 
taining and  using  the  systems. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
just  what  will  be  stored  in  the  data  networks, 
and  once  data  are  in  the  Information  banks, 
how  we  are  going  to  purge  the  files  of  out- 
moded or  unused  information.  We  do  not 
know  how  and  who  will  make  decisions  as 
to  what  will  go  into  the  networks,  how  much 
overlap  will  be  permitted  between  systems, 
and  who  will  pay  for  transmission  costs  of 
data.    We   do   not  know  if  we   are   going   to 
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have  the  transmission  controlled  by  public 
Information  utilities  or  If  the  owners  or  con- 
trollers of  knowledge  banks,  as  In  law  or 
cancer  research,  will  maintain  control  all  the 
way  to  the  users.  We  do  not  know  if  In  the 
battle  for  the  nodes  and  carriers  of  knowl- 
edge, the  control  will  pass  to  which  specific 
group  In  government,  professional  societies, 
universities,  libraries,  commerce,  or  indus- 
try. 

It  seems  evident  to  me'  that  out  of  the 
contention  and  the  striving,  which  Is  Inevi- 
table In  our  pluralistic  society,  the  answers 
will  come.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  pri- 
vate, taxpaylng  segment  of  the  society  will 
take  a  leading  role  In  whatever  combination 
of  Information  systems  society  will  ulti- 
mately buy  and  support. 

Having  admitted  to  my  own  bias  that  much 
of  the  communications  and  Information- 
procccslng  programs  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  private  sector,  I  should  add  that  the 
role  of  the  government  ought  to  be  fully 
understood.  Much  of  the  research,  develop- 
ment, engineering,  testing,  sUindards  de- 
velopment, and  the  like,  will  probably  be 
largely  underwritten  by  the  government.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  make  Intelligent  and  crea- 
tive decisions,  those  of  us  In  government  will 
need  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cap>abllltles, 
aspirations,  and  needs  of  information  serv- 
ices and  user  needs.  We  will  have  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  state-of-the-art  in  commu- 
nications, with  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  information  systems  in  and  out  of 
the  government  and  with  International  pro- 
grams with  which  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  mesh.  We  will  have  to  be  able  to  make 
intelligent  priorities  in  projects  and  deci- 
sions on  who  should  be  supported  and  to 
what  extent.  We  will  be  working  hard  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  standards  and 
conventions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  propose  to  in^ 
hiblt  the  growth  of  Information  systems  de- 
signed to  serve  the  government  agencies  and 
their  programs — far  from  it.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  in  the  government  ought  to 
undertake  information  programs  that  the 
non-government  sector  Is  ready  to  sponsor. 

You  can  readily  vmderstand  why  my  office 
feels  strongly  that  we  should  not  throw  our 
support  behind  proposals  that  will  result  in 
a  diminution  of  property  rights  of  copyright 
holders.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle  and  plain 
common-sense  that  hardly  needs  any  argu- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  equally  strongly 
that  some  means  of  accommodation— which 
amounts  to  a  new  bookkeeping  system — has 
to  be  developed  to  permit  us  not  so  much  to 
develop  the  new  computerized  Information 
systems,  but  to  allow  us  to  employ  the  new 
conununicatlons  and  information-processing 
technology  to  bring  greater  efficiency  and 
help  solve  some  of  the  complex  problems  of 
society.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
Copyright  Commission  this  year  to  take  the 
initial  steps  to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to 
all  parties.  We  have  to  move  rapidly,  I  be- 
lieve, because  the  problems  and  the  evolving 
technology  are  not  waiting. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  seen  a 
strong  merchandizing  campaign  to  bring 
print  copiers  right  into  the  homes  of  the 
people.  As  I  see  It — and  I  may  be  wrong — 
the  battle  of  the  copiers  has  Just  about  been 
lost,  and  one  reason  for  it  was  the  failure 
to  find  a  way  to  temper  the  Impact  of  the 
rapidly  reproducing  copier  device  in  the  past. 
Undoubtedly,  copyright  owaiers  took  a  beat- 
ing, and  they  will  take  another  beating  if 
we  do  not  look  into  the  future  and  search 
for  ways  to  solve  the  computer-based  data 
system  dilemma.  Time  is  not  on  the  side  of 
authors  and  holders  of  copyrights,  at  least 
In  the  area  of  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation. This  ought  to  be  clear  to  all  of  us. 
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I  recognize  that  this  may  be  hard  for  some 
people  who  feel  that  the  solution  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  courts  to  swallow  and  they  may 
be  right.  I  Just  have  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  the  genie  is  too  big  to  put  back  in 
the  bottle  in  an  era  reflecting  a  breakdown 
of  law  and  order.  Under  other  circumstances, 
I  would  like  to  argue  that  we  need  new 
mechanisms  rather  than  shorlng-up  old,  but 
It  would  take  time  away  from  my  coverage 
of  Just  a  couple  of  additional  comments  I 
would  like  to  make. 

We  should  not  underestlm.ite  the  vigor  of 
the  communications  and  information-proc- 
essing technology  revolution.  Even  before  we 
begin  to  apply  the  early  breakthroughs,  we 
find  that  the  laboratories  are  outmoding 
them.  I  predict  that  each  of  the  industrial- 
ized science-based  countries  will  enter  the 
electronics  Olympics  with  gusto  to  carve  out 
a  place  for  itself. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  London  Daily  Express 
sent,  via  Early  Bird  satellite,  the  first  p;ige  of 
Its  newspaper  tr  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  by 
facsimile.  The  time  of  the  transmission  was 
12  minutes;  the  distance,  50.000  miles. 

Xerox  now  h,is  a  process  in  its  laboratory 
to  print  right  off  the  face  of  a  cathode  ray 
tube  connected  to  a  computer.  Currently,  they 
get  speeds  of  lOOO  lines  per  second  of  linear 
writing.  With  special  cathode  ray  tubes  with 
fiber  optics  of  thin  window  face  plates,  Xerox 
can  get  up  to  100,000  lines  per  second. 

National  C;ish  Register  is  marketing  micro- 
copy that  can  carry  over  3000  pages  of  letter- 
sized  sheets  on  a  6"  by  4"  transparency,  niey 
rent  readers  tlxat  provide  the  user  with  full- 
sized  page  readback  for  10  dollars  a  month. 

Right  now.  Stromberg-Carlson  is  selling 
systems  by  means  of  which  computers  print- 
out directly  into  micromedia. 

In  the  last  decade,  computer  speeds  have 
increased  by  a  factor  of  1000  to  1,  and  costs 
of  computation  have  been  reduced  on  the 
order  of  400  to  1.  Memory  capacity  Is  up  1000 
to  1. 

Time-sharing  systems  are  coming  rapidly. 
There  are  now  over  40.000  electronic  informa- 
tion systems  Installed  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
By  1975,  the  figure  Is  expected  to  double. 

F^om  what  I  have  covered,  I  hope  that  you 
win  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  new 
technology,  the  coming  networks  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  glimmering — I  hesitate  to  say 
glittering — potentialities  of  these  develop- 
ments. I  do  not  hesitate  In  asserting  that 
they  are  going  to  change  our  lives  In  yet  un- 
detectable ways. 

I  hope  that  my  account  of  what  Is  going  on, 
together  with  my  annotations,  do  not  leave 
you  with  the  sense  that  events  are  getting 
beyond  our  capabilities  to  Influence.  This 
would  be  a  mistake. 

There  seems  to  be  some  truth  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  Vice  President  of  General 
Electric,  J.  Stanford  Smith.  He  said:  "One 
cannot  fully  understand  the  emerging  cul- 
ture without  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  elec- 
tronic Information  systems.  The  well-educat- 
ed man  of  the  1970's  will  use  computers  as 
comfortably  as  he  now  uses  books  and  tele- 
phones." 

By  June  of  this  year.  80  percent  of  all  of  the 
students  at  Dartmouth  will  have  learned  how 
to  use  a  computer.  Half  of  the  students,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  G.  Kemeny  of  Dart- 
mouth, will  go  to  the  computer  center  and 
sit  down  at  a  teletype  as  naturally  as  they 
would  go  to  the  library  and  look  something 
up  in  a  book. 

When  students  such  as  these  become  grad- 
uates in  the  next  decade,  obviously  the  skills 
they  have  learned  will  be  used  in  graduate 
work,  tl.e  professions,  in  government,  in  the 
laboratories,  in  law.  and  in  industry.  Unless 
we  are  going  to  close  the  communications  gap 
that  will  be  more  evident  in  the  next  five 
years,  our  generation  has  a  rough  time  ahead. 

The  copyright  problem  that  occupies  our 
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Immediate  attention  tonight  may  turn  out  to 
be  small  potatoes  unless  we  take  Inventory 
and  move  out  to  take  on  even  larger  and 
more  complex  forces  that  can  rip  our  society 
Into  shreds. 

I  believe  that  wp  ran  do  It 


ATTEMPTS  TO  JUSTIFY  DIRTY 
MEAT  AND  FRAUDULENT  LABEL- 
ING 


HON,  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tempts are  still  being  made  to  ju.stify 
opix)sition  to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1968  The  central  theme  is  that  mate- 
rial pathercd  by  the  Department  resulted 
in  strenuthenin!^  the  act  and  that  it 
therefore  should  not  have  been  given  any 
weight.  One  trouble  with  the  argument 
is  that  the  Department  was  not  promot- 
ing the  strengthening  amendments, 
therefore,  if  it  was  to  be  assumed  that 
the  information  wa.s  slanted,  it  would 
have  been  against  the  amendments. 

One  article  even  indicated  the  act  was 
not  needed  because  dirty  meat  and  dis- 
eased meat  would  not  make  consiuners 
sick  if  they  cooked  it  long  enough  at  a 
high  temperature. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  professors 
and  others  cannot  sell  their  articles  un- 
less they  contain  the  theme  desired  by 
the  publishers  at  that  lime.  I  do  not  op- 
pose articles  stating  a  different  ix)int  of 
view  than  I  have  if  they  are  based  upon 
some  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
facts  and  indicate  the  authors  liave  at 
least,  read  the  law,  but  some  of  these  arti- 
cles do  not  meet  that  test.  An  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  May  22,  and  it  is 
as  follows: 

Attacking  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
Two  national  publications  recently  have 
published  articles  downgrading  the  serious- 
ness of  the  unwholesome  conditions  in  meat 
packing  plants  which  led  to  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967, 
Newspaper  articles  by  Nick  Kotz,  of  The 
Register's  Washington  bureau,  reporting  on 
the  official  surveys  of  conditions  and  the 
political  Etrviggle  for  tighter  Inspection,  were 
Influential  in  passage  of  the  act  and  re- 
sulted in  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Kotz. 

The  Nation's  Business,  magazine  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
printed  an  article  in  the  May  issue  by  Oscar 
Sussman,  senior  instructor  in  meat  inspec- 
tion at  Rutgers  University,  saying,  "The  new 
meat  law  is  not  only  tinneeded  but  casts 
improper  doubt  on  the  high  quality  of  the 
products  that  packers  and  processors  have 
furnished  the  public." 

Sussman  said  the  campaign  for  the  meat 
act  ("shrill  cries  of  horror")  had  so  fright- 
ened the  housewife  that  she  would  not  buy 
meat  without  the  federal  inspection  stamp 
and  that  she  had  "almost  superstitious 
faith"  in  federal  inspection.  Yet.  he  said,  the 
"U.S,  Inspected  ■  .stamp  was  no  guarantee 
against  disease-causing  pathogenic  orga- 
nisms such  as  salmonellae  and  trichinae  He 
said  proper  cooking  was  necessary  *o  kill 
these  organisms 

The  big  fight  over  the  meat  act  wa,s  about 
improper  Ingredients  and   conuimmaiion   in 
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processed  meat  products  and  mislabeling  of 
such  products.  These  products,  some  of  them 
Intended  to  be  consumed  without  cooking, 
are  the  dangerous  ones. 

Thorough  inspection  can  do  much  to  elim- 
inate disease-causing  bacteria  in  fresh  meat 
and  prevent  the  use  of  diseased  animals  for 
fresh  or  processed  meat  But,  of  course,  raw 
meat  ought  to  be  cooked  in  the  home,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  advocate  of  federal 
inspection  claimed  the  contrary. 

Federal  meat  inspection  no  doubt  could  be 
improved,  as  Bvissmun  says,  but  there  Is  little 
question  that  it  is  superior  to  inspection  by 
all  but  a  few  states.  The  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  requires  that  states  either  rise  to  fed- 
eral standards  or  turn  their  Inspection  over 
to  the  federal  government. 

The  other  article  was  published  by  the 
National  Observer  weekly  newspaper,  a  sister 
publication  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
Observer  found  what  it  regarded  as  biased 
collection  of  information  about  meat  plant 
conditions  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  further  the  campaign  for  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

USDA  conducted  a  quick  survey  of  plants 
last  summer  to  gather  facts  on  unsanitiiry 
meat  processing.  The  Observer  said  this  was 
Incomplete  and  designed  to  show  "horrible 
examples."    True  on  both  counts. 

One  of  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  the  meat  act  was  that  the  infi-nnation 
used  by  supporters  was  out  of  date.  Kotz 
dug  up  reports  of  the  USDA  that  were  sev- 
eral years  old  but  never  had  been  previously 
published.  The  1967  spot  survey  was  intended 
to  provide  fresh  data.  It  covered  183  plants 
in  36  states,  which  seems  reasonably  com- 
prehensive. 

The  Observer  obtained  a  copy  of  a  direc- 
tive to  federal  Inspectors  telling  them  to  pick 
bad  examples  and  to  keep  secret  what  they 
were  doing.  This  seems  terrible  to  the  Ob- 
server. But  we  don't  see  anything  wrong 
with  it. 

The  purpose  was  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  considerable  incidence  of  filth,  poor  sanita- 
tion and  improper  Ingredients  in  meat  proc- 
essing plants  not  under  federal  inspection. 
The  purpose  was  not  to  develop  an  accurate 
percentage  of  the  unsanitary  plants  across 
the  nation.  To  show  that  there  were  a  few 
in  each  state  was  enough.  Secrecy  was  nec- 
essary to  prevent  lipoffs  and  cleanups  in 
advance  of  inspection. 

A  large  advance  toward  purer  meat  prod- 
ucts for  the  American  consumer  has  been 
made  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  Other  foods,  such  as  fish  and  poul- 
try, should  be  brought  under  the  same  kind 
of  regulations  To  show  that  the  majority 
of  food  processors  are  careful  about  the  pub- 
lic health  is  not  enough.  It  Is  the  careless 
and  corrupt  processors  who  must  be  caught. 
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Our  Wolverine  State  is  also  a  flour- 
ishing "fourth  seacoasf  as  a  result  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  boosts 
Michigan's  international  trade  as  our 
ixjrts  are  visited  by  more  and  more  foi- 
eipn-fla-j  vessels. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  seaway.  Detroit 
Is  actually  closer  to  many  European 
ports  than  New  York  or  Ballimore, 

In  1967,  this  shippina  shortcut  to 
Michigan  was  taken  by  ships  of  47 
countries. 

Almost  1.000  films  are  involved  in  a 
booming  international  tiade  and  Michi- 
gan is  now  the  second  most  important 
customs  district  in  the  Nation. 

More  than  1  million  tons  of  .shipping 
is  handled  each  year  by  19  Michigan 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Rounding  out  Michigan's  remarkable 
progress  in  transportation  are  its  air- 
lines, railroads,  and  trucking  firms. 

Fifteen  passeniier  airlines  serve  Mich- 
igan cities.  Eight  freight  airlines  carry 
cargoes  in  and  out. 

The  State  is  served  by  32  railroads. 

And,  finally,  more  than  200  trucking 
companies  leach  most  of  the  ma.ior 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da overnight. 

This  transportation  system  is  one  of 
which  all  Michiganders  are  extremely 
proud.  We  are  determined  to  sec  that  it 
continues  to  expand. 


MICHIGAN:   LEADER  IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Michigan  is  truly  a  transporta- 
tion hub. 

Its  1.300  miles  of  toll-fi-ee  multiple- 
lane  highways  are  the  longest  stretch  of 
freeway  In  the  Nation,  making  rapid,  ec- 
onomical deliveries  jxissible  to  21  major 
billion-doilar  markets. 

In  Michigan  you  are  within  8  hours  by 
tiiick  of  40  million  people. 


THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
MICHIGAN 


HON    PHILIP  r    RUPPE 

cr   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Mich- 
igan Week,  It  is  a  week  in  which  we 
Michiganites  take  stock  in  our  State. 
It  is  a  time  when  we  take  special  pride 
in  our  accomplishments  and  in  our  re- 
sources. I  am  fortunate  to  represent  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State,  where 
many  of  our  abundant  natural  resources 
are  perhaps  most  evident.  You  cannot 
talk  about  the  State  of  Michigan  with- 
out talking  about  water.  The  State  boasts 
nearly  12,000  inland  lakes,  36,000  miles 
of  river  and  more  shoreline  than  the  en- 
tire eastern  .seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  The  endless  sand  beaches  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron,  the  rugged 
scenic  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
thousands  of  clear  blue  inland  lakes  have 
attracted  boating,  swimming,  and  fishing 
enthusiasts  for  years,  Michigan  is  indeed 
a  water  wonderland,  and  we  are  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  preserve  the  puii- 
ty  of  our  waters  and  develop  them  as 
rich  fishing  groiuids  for  America's  sport 
and  commercial  fishermen.  Michigan  is 
also  blessed  with  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  pine  and  hardwood  forests, 
which  are  known  to  hunter  and  natural- 
ist alike,  not  to  mention  that  they  have 
supplied  the  Nations'  papermills  with 
huge  quantities  of  pulpwood.  The  land  in 
areas  of  northern  Michigan  is  rich  in 
iron  and  copp>er. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  our 
natural  resources  are  the  miles  and  miles 
of  scenic  woods  and  waters,  which  have 
recreational  opportunity  for  all  of  Mich- 
igan's citizens  and  our  guests.  For  what- 
ever is  your  interest,  fishing,  boating, 
skiing,  swimming,  hunting,  camping,  or 
just  viewing — it  is  all  there  in  the  Win- 
ter-Water Wonderland.  As  the  motto 
reads.  "If  you  seek  a  beautiful  peninsula, 
look  about  you  " 
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Honor  winners  listed  among  the  heroes 
of  our  county.  The  spirit,  strength,  and 
support  services  rendered  by  this  beloved 
State  of  ours  go  far  In  contributing  to 
the  Nation's  security 


May  23,  1908 


MICHIGAN— LE.-\DP:R   IN  AMERICA'S 
DEFENSE 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

■jT   mich;'", A.N' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIxN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  proud  of  its  con- 
tributions to  the  military  defense  of  our 
country.  From  the  times  even  before 
MichiEjan  formally  became  a  State,  its 
re.sidents  have  willingly  and  valiantly 
revved  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  coun- 
try 

This  tradition  of  honorable  service 
continues.  Michigan  men  and  women 
currently  in  uniform  are  serving  their 
country  literally  around  the  world.  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guard — all  have  had  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives from  Michigan.  Because  of 
the  unique  Michigan  coastline  on  btie 
Great  Lalces.  our  State  is  among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  number  of  Coast  Guard  sta- 
nons.  with  more  stations  tiian  any  other 
Great  Lakes  State.  In  Vietnam.  Michigan 
men  serve  with  valor,  and  many  have 
sacnflced  their  lives  so  that  others  may 
live. 

Michitran  also  maintains  strong  Re- 
serve Forces  with  reserve  imits  train- 
i:\?  throushout  the  State.  The  National 
Guard  also  serves  its  fellow  citizens,  and 
hcLs  demonstrated  its  readiness  most  re- 
cently by  Its  activities  in  quieting  civil 
disturbances  in  some  Michigan  cities. 
Michitian  notes  with  pride  the  fact  that 
one  of  its  ofiQcers.  Brig,  Gen.  Leonard  C. 
Ward,  has  recently  become  Assistant 
Ciiiof  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  for 
Army. 

We  are  proud,  too.  of  the  members  of 
the  ser\'ices  who  are  working  today  with 
the  hardware  of  tomorrow.  Among  these 
••ve  count  two  astronauts  from  Michigan, 
James  McDevitt  and  Alfred  Worden. 

Supporting  our  men  in  uniform  is 
equally  as  important  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
capable  men  and  women  of  our  State 
who  contribute  with  their  labor  and 
.alents  to  the  logistics  base  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  great  labor  force  provides 
the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  pro- 
duce military  materials  and  subcom- 
ponent's that  are  Integrated  into  the  De- 
fense Department's  hardware  and  logis- 
tics supplies  and  has  earned  Michigan 
the  designation  of  being  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy  "  Histoi-y  speaks  well  of  the 
valor  of  the  Michigan  fighting  man,  with 
Aell   over    100   Congressional   Medal   of 


DR.  JULIUS  MARK.  SENIOR  RABBI 
OP  TEMPLE  EMANU-EL  OP  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  EM.^NUEL  CELLER 

OF    NLW     Vl-iHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rev.  Dr. 
Julius  Mark  has  announced  his  plan  to 
retire  on  September  1.  1968.  upon  com- 
pleting 20  years  of  service  as  the  senior 
rabbi  of  New  York's  famed  Temple 
Emanu-El.  On  December  25  of  tliis  year 
he  will  observe  his  70th  birthday. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  including  the  university. 
Dr.  Mark  was  the  youngest  of  the  class 
which  was  ordained  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  June  1922.  He  occupied  two 
pulpits  before  he  was  called  to  Temple 
Emanu-El— Temple  Beth  El,  South  Bend. 
Ind..  from  1922  to  1926  and  Vine  Street 
Temple,  Nashville.  Tenn..  from  1926  to 
1948.  He  is  the  holder  of  doctorates  in 
laws,  divinity,  humanities,  sacred  the- 
ology, and  humane  letters  from  five  lead- 
ing universities  and  colleges. 

Of  his  4-year  ministry  in  South  Bend, 
Dr.  Mark  says: 

I  remained  Uiere  long  enough  to  win  the 
hand  and  heart  of  my  precious  Margaret,  who 
for  nearly  44  years  has  been  more  than  r\ 
wonderful  wife,  mother  and  grandmother, 
but  my  courageous  and  inspiring  companion, 
a  beautiful  and  radiant  lady  of  valor. 

Born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  Mark  has 
lived  most  of  her  life  in  South  Bend  and 
Nashville  before  arri\ing  in  New  York 
with  her  husband.  Educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Social  Work,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  and  the  Vassar  Col- 
lege Institute  of  Eutlienics.  she  is  a  former 
vice  president  and  executive  committee 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Sisterhoods  and  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Child  Study  and  Family 
Life  Education.  She  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Public  Information  and  vice  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Religious  Policy.  She 
took  part  in  the  "White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Children  and  Youth  in  1930, 
1940.  and  again  at  the  Mid-Century  Con- 
ference in  1950.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  1948  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Family.  In  addi- 
tion, she  participated  in  the  meeting  of 
"Women  in  a  Defense  Decade.  ' 

Mrs.  Mark  was  on  the  founding  board 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  School  of 
Social  Work  and  ser\ed  as  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  of  the  Women's  Civic  Foi-um.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
"American  Judaism,"  the  ofiQcial  publica- 
tion of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 


Congregations,  has  spoken  and  written 
on  themes  dealing  with  the  home  and  the 
family  and  is  the  author  of  "'The  Jewish 
Family  in  the  World  Today."  She  also 
served  on  llie  board  of  the  New  York  Sec- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Presently  she  serves  on  the  ex- 
ecutive boards  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  Congregation  Emanu-El.  the  USO  of 
New  York  City,  Women's  Committee, 
Health  Advisory  Service  Council  of 
Brandeis  University,  The  Home  Advi.sory 
and  Service  Council  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerc^is  Society.  Mrs.  Mark's 
biography  has  appeared  in  "Who's  Who 
of  American  Women"'  since  its  first  edi- 
tion. Prior  to  its  publication,  her  name 
was  listed  in  "American  Women:  Stand- 
ard Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Women.  " 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maik  were  married  in 
South  Bend  on  June  30.  1924,  and  are  the 
parents  of  a  brilliant  son.  Dr.  James 
B.  D..  who  is  associate  professor  of  sur- 
gei-y  in  the  medical  school  of  Stanford 
Univer.sity  and  a  lovely  and  charming 
daughter.  Peugy  Joy,  who  is  married  to 
?Iaitin  F.  Heller  of  Verona,  N.J.  Tliey 
have  eiuht  t,'randchildren. 

It  was  during  liis  22-year  ministiy  in 
Nasliville  that  Dr.  Mark  won  a  national 
reput.ation  as  a  dynamic  leader  in  nu- 
merous '."eligious.  educational,  social,  and 
philanthropic  causes.  When  Cumberland 
University  conferred  upon  him  its  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  more  than  30  years  at'o. 
he  was  cited  as  "Rabbi,  scholar,  lecturer, 
religious  statesman,  for  your  liberality 
of  thought,  for  your  mastery  of  the  art 
of  expre.ssion  of  truth,  for  your  generous 
and  ceaseless  work  toward  racial  and 
economic  justice  and  welfare,  for  your 
effective  leadership  in  reliction  and  all 
phases  of  social  progress."  His  biography 
has  appeared  In  Who's  Who  in  America 
since  1936. 

When  tiie  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harlx)r  and  the  United  States  found  it- 
.self  at  war.  Dr.  Mark,  thoueh  nearly  43 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  immediately 
offered  his  services  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
Na\'j'.  His  application  wa^  approved  and 
he  served  his  countiy  in  unifoi^m  from 
Jtily  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1945,  He 
was  overseas  during  the  la^t  2  yeai's  of 
the  war,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Adm, 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  as  Jewish  chaplain  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Tlie  three  and  a  half  years  that  I  served  as 
a  military  chaplain  were  by  no  means  the 
happiest  of  my  life — 

Dr.  Mark  has  frequently  said — 

but  they  were  without  question  the  most 
useful. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Oiien- 
tation  Conference  Association  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States,  Military  Order  of  World  Wars, 
and  the  Military'  Chaplains  Association. 

Since  assuming  his  present  post  in 
Temple  Emanu-El  two  decades  ago  he 
has  revi'alized  tiiis  historic  Reform  con- 
gregation. From  a  membership  of  some 
1.300  families  in  1948,  Emanu-El  has 
grown  to  more  than  3,500  aiid  is  now  the 
largest  Jewish  congregation  in  the  world. 
He  instituted  a  late  Friday  evening  serv- 
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ice  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sabbath 
worship  on  Fridays  at  5:15  p.m.  and 
Saturday  mornings  at  10:30.  He  set  up  an 
adult  education  program,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  Monday  evenings.  The  enroll- 
ment of  children  in  the  Sunday  school 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  S4  million 
religious  school  building  on  East  66th 
Street,  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  Soon 
after  Dr  Mark's  arrival  in  New  York  a 
prominent  member  remarked: 

Temple  Emanu-El  has  always  been  a  great 
congregation.  Now  it  has  a  heart. 

Dr.  Mark  plays  an  active  role  in  orga- 
nizations wliich  operate  on  the  national 
as  well  as  on  the  local  level.  He  is  fre- 
quently seen  and  heard  on  television  and 
radio  and,  so  far  as  time  permits,  accepts 
speaking  engagements  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  He  has  made  numerous 
trips  abroad,  having  visited  Israel  four 
times,  \JiK>n  the  invitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  he  engaged  in 
"Preaching  Missions"  in  the  Pacific  and 
Japan  in  1956  and  m  Europe  in  1960,  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  the  coordinating 
body  of  the  six  major  rabbinical  and  lay 
organizations  of  our  country— Orthodox, 
Conservative,  and  Reform. 

From  1949  to  1963  Dr.  Mark  was  visit- 
ing professor  of  homiletics  and  practical 
theolosy  in  the  New  York  School  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute 
of  Religion,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
alumni  association  of  his  alma  mater 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute on  Judaism.  Management  and  Labor 
in  1947  and  of  the  St,  Louis  Institute  on 
Judai-sm  and  Civil  Rights  in  1948,  To- 
gether with  I.  Irwin  Miller,  then  ijresi- 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  late  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer.  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Chicaco,  he  convened  the  his- 
toric National  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Race  in  Chicago  in  January  1963.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  1964-G5. 

.-\t  the  present  time  Dr.  Mark  is  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Alumni  Overseers 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  In- 
stitute of  Religion,  a  life  trustee  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  U.S,  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  the  national  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  national  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Eastern 
Board  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League, 
the  New  York  Association  for  New 
Americans  and  the  governing  body  of  the 
World  Union  for  Progressive  Judaism. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Chaplains  and  the  Interfaith  Coimcil  of 
New  York  University,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia Society,  honorarj-  vice  chairman  of 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  and  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  Conciliation 
Board  of  America.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Coimcil  on  Foreign  Relations  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York. 

Dr,  Mark  was  the  recipient  of  Zeta 
Beta  Tau's  Man  of  the  Year  award  in 
1959  and  the  Human  Relations  award 
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of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1963,  When 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  presented  him  in  1966  with  its 
Gold  Medallion  for  Courageous  Lead- 
ership in  Intercreedal  Relations,  he  was 
cited  for  "his  prophetic  leadership  in  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  prejudices  through 
peaceful  social  change,  his  as.scrlion  and 
exemplification  of  a  "free  pulpit  in  a  free 
society,'  his  championing  of  social  jus- 
tice for  all  members  of  the  human  race 
and  his  making  his  house  of  worship 
the  world's  largest  Jewish  congrecation 
and  a  temple  of  love  of  God  and  man." 

In  1967  he  was  honored  by  the  Israel 
bond  organization  and  awarded  a  plaque 
"in  recognition  of  devoted  suptwrt  for 
Israel."  He  is  an  honorary  colonel  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Governors  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  His  publications  include  '"Be- 
haviorism and  Religion,"  "The  Rabbi 
Faces  Some  Big  Dilemmas,"  "The  Art  of 
Preaching"  and  "Reaching  for  the 
Moon."  His  writings  will  aLso  be  found 
in  "The  Will  To  Think,"  "A  Treasury  of 
Comfort,"  "That  Day  With  God," 
"Race — Challenge  to  Rehgion"  and  "Un- 
derstanding"— coauthored  with  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  and  the  late  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman. 

As  rabbi  emeritus  Dr.  Mark's  u.sual 
duties  in  the  congregation  will  cease.  He 
will,  however,  be  available  to  the  board 
of  trustees  for  any  counsel  and  advice  he 
may  be  in  a  position  to  render  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  study  in  the  commu- 
nity building. 

Merely  to  stop  working  after  a  long,  busy, 
and  exciting  ministry  such  as  mine  has 
been — 

Said  Dr.  Mark- 
might  be  a  frightening  and  traumatic  ex- 
perience. If,  however,  retirement  means  the 
close  of  one  career  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other, the  future  becomes  brighter  and  more 
meaningful.  I  am  looking  forward  to  doing 
some  reading  which  has  been  long  postponed, 
to  WTltlng  which  might  Include  a  book  or 
two,  to  occasional  lecturing  and  especially  to 
spending  more  lime  with  my  family  whom  I 
have  neglected  for  too  long.  There  may  also 
be  some  time  for  me  to  Indulge  In  a  secret 
hobby  which  I  used  to  enjoy  occasionally  In 
Tennessee — a  bit  of  fishing. 
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I^eople.  The  consumer  now  has  a  voice 
in  the  highest  council  of  government. 
The  iieople's  interests  are  being  i)ro- 
tected  by  a  series  of  laws  that  insure 
.safe,  wholesome,  and  quality  products 
that  are  fairly  marketed. 

Our  free  enterpri.se  system  is  stronger 
for  these  efforts.  Both  the  consumer  and 
the  businessman  are  being  protected 
against  unscrupulous  individuals  who 
seek  to  make  a  fast  dollar  at  the  public's 
expense. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  among  the 
most  important  of  the  new  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  Integrity  and  honesty  are 
demanded  of  those  who  loan  money.  This 
bill  in.surcs  that  lho.se  seeking  loans  will 
be  fully  informed  of  interest  rates  re- 
quired and  the  length  of  payments  in- 
volved. No  longer  will  there  be  any  ques- 
tion about  what  is  involved  in  a.ssumiiv!;  -- 
a  loan. 

This  is  necessary  and  progressive  ler- 
i.slation.  I  am  proud  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  admini-stia- 
tion  for  their  action  in  bringing  this 
law  into  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  President 
Johnson  has  made  no  more  imrxirtant 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Na- 
tion than  in  his  leadership  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Ameiican  consumer. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON :    A  CHAMPION 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 


HON.  CARL  ALBEPJ 

OF    OKLAtlOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  yesterday  adds  an- 
other milestone  to  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  liew  era  of  consumer  protection 
to  the  American  people. 

Presideiit  Johnson  has  said  that  he  re- 
gards his  administration's  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  and  give  the 
public  a  strong  voice  in  government  as 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  his 
Presidency. 

I  agree.  The  Johnson  legacy  offers  a 
new  era  of  opportunity  for  the  American 


CHICKASAW  INDIANS  SUPPORT 
PRESIDI-J^T    JOHNSON 

HON,  A.  S.  MIKE  IVIONKOM.V 

I'F    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  these 
are  times  when  travel  and  communica- 
tion are  easy.  These  are  times  when  it  is 
popular,  or  appears  to  be,  to  condemn 
and  vilify  the  leaders  of  our  Nation. 
These  are  times  v.hei>  thase  who  use  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  press  do  so 
without  regard  to  the  great  heritage 
which  gave  us  tho.se  rights.  These  are 
times  when  we  frequently  allow  the  Con- 
stitution to  hide  those  who  are  attemiit- 
ing  to  set  it  afire. 

It  is  disgusting  to  me  to  listen  to  such 
drivel.  Americans  have  fought  and  died 
for  the  rights  we  now  enjoy,  even  though 
the  pi-ivilege  is  often  abu.sed.  Fair  criti- 
cism is  one  thing,  but  indiscriminate 
cowardice  and  bigotry  under  that  tuise 
exceed  the  rights  authorized. 

It  is.  therefore,  refreshing  to  me  that 
the  American  Indian  has  such  an  out- 
standing iccoM  of  service  to  tiie  United 
States.  Tlie  Chickasaw  Advisoi-y  Coun- 
cil has  pas.scd  &  resolution  which  simply 
and  accurately  states  the  record,  and  it 
deserves  the  full  consideration  of  Amer- 
icans ever>'wherc.  The  resolution  should 
also  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
great  President,  to  give  him  support  as 
he  attempts  to  work  out  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend the  council  and  its  chairman, 
Overton  James,  for  their  courage,  pa- 
triotism, and  moral  support. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
F  illowlng  resolution   presented  by  George 
\\     Bourhind.   member,   Chickasaw    Advisory 
Council    and    seconded    by   S.    Lee    Wallace, 
member. 

Motion  unanimously  adopted,  and  so  or- 
dered. 

Whereas,  the  Chickasaw  Indian  Tribe,  be- 
ing the  original  Americans,  and. 

Whereas,  the  great  Chickasaw  Tribe  Is  basi- 
cally a  peaceful  people,  but  are  noted  as  in- 
trepid warriors,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Chickasaw  people  have  never 
been  known  to  have  lost  a  battle  in  which 
engaged,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Chickasaw  Indian  people  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  faith  and  love  for  their 
native  land,  and  their  government,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Chlckasiiw  people,  with  heavy 
and  aching  hearts  have  seen  so  many  turn 
against  our  native  land,  these  United  States 
of  America,  and. 

Whereas,  we  have  seen  many  people,  but 
never  our  fellow  Indians,  refuse  to  answer  the 
call  to  bear  arms  or  serve  our  country  In 
various  other  ways  In  this  time  of  national 
emergency,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Chlckasaws  and  other  Ameri- 
can Indians  have  a  fine  record  of  serving  our 
country,  since  the  day  of  George  Washing- 
ton, and. 

Whereas,  we  continually  see  and  hear  our 
country  and  the  President  of  these  United 
states  being  vilified  for  fighting  to  make 
right  the  master  over  might  and  for  freedom 
of  all  people  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  be  It  now  hereby  resolved  by  the 
Chickasaw  Advisory  Council  and  Honorable 
Overton  James,  the  Governor  of  the  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion of  Oklahoma.  In  otflcial  meeting  assem- 
bled, in  the  Federal  Building.  Ardmore.  Okla- 
homa, this  16th  day  of  February.  1968.  that 
we  do  go  on  record  to  the  President  of  these 
United  States  of  America  offering  our  con- 
tinued 100  per  cent  loyalty  to  these  United 
States  and  stro  igly  offering  moral  support 
to  our  President  to  pursue  whatever  means 
and  or  methods  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
our  great  nation. 

Overton  J.\mes. 
Coienior  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Robert  H.  Kingsbfry. 

Secretary. 
F.  L.  Lewis. 

Chairman. 
George  W.  Bourland. 

Member. 
S.  Lee  W.\ll.\ce. 

Member. 
Emmett  Seely. 

Member. 
J.  L.  Inotechey. 

Member. 
Elic.^h  Colbert. 

Member. 
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have  worked  hard  for  many  years  to 
maicQ  it  that  way,  and  they  continue 
their  efforts. 

In  1921,  for  example,  the  State  had 
the  hishest  death  rate  from  diphtheria 
recorded  anywhere,  but  by  1958  the  dis- 
ease had  been  entirely  wiped  out.  Nobody 
died  from  diphtheria  in  Michigan  in 
1958. 

Today  the  pioneering  accent  is  on  wip- 
ing out  air  pollution.  Judging  from  past 
records.  Michigan  scientists  will  be  lead- 
ers in  bringing  it  about. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health  is  the  fifth  oldest  State  health 
agency  in  the  coimtry. 

It  supervises  health  departments  in 
every  Michigan  county.  It  operates  a 
laboratory  which  provides  free  biological 
products  to  combat  a  dozen  diseases,  in- 
cluding tuberculosis,  smallpox,  influenza, 
and  measles. 

It  supervises  public  water  supplies  and 
waste  disposal  systems  and  it  identifies 
health  hazards  arising  from  occupation 
and  environment. 

Michigan  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  provide  free  chest  X-rays  to  detect 
tuberculosis:  to  detect  and  to  help  deaf 
children  and  children  with  defective  eye- 
sight: to  distribute  free  blood  plasma  for 
civilian  use:  to  provide  free  polio  vac- 
cine: to  develop  a  vaccine  against 
whooping  cough;  to  require  premarital 
blood  tests. 

One  Michigan  "first"  was  to  fluoridate 
the  public  water  supply  of  Grand  Rapids 
to  prevent  tooth  decay.  At  least 
200  Michigan  communities  having  a 
population  of  4.500.000  now  follow  this 
practice. 

The  benefits  of  Michigan's  long-con- 
tinued pioneering  program  for  bettering 
public  health  have  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Smallpox  is  controlled  in  tropical 
climates  because  Michigan  developed  a 
dried  smallpox  vaccine.  Factory  workers 
throughout  the  world  breathe  cleaner 
air  because  of  Michigan  ventilation  re- 
search. All  hemophilia  sufferers  in  the 
United  States  use  Michigan  hemophilic 
globulin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  cite  one  fact 
to  demonstrate  Michigan's  leadership  in 
health,  it  would  be  this.  Not  one  case  of 
typhoid  fever  has  been  traced  to  a  public 
water  supply  in  Michigan  since  1934. 
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MICHIGAN-    A    LEADER    IN    HEALTH 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  'May  23,  1968 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Miciiigan  Week,  and  I  wish  to  speak 
about  health,  health  services,  and  the  de- 
sire for  health  among  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan. It  is  no  accident  that  Michigan  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  world 
in  which  to  live.  The  people  of  Michigan 


his  beloved  Republican  Party  fluctuate 
from  high  to  low  and  back  to  high. 
Throughout  his  years  of  ser\'ice  in  the 
Congress.  Joe  was  marked  by  an  un- 
flagging reputation  for  integrity.  His 
unceasing  work  on  behalf  of  Republican- 
ism earned  for  him  the  well -deserved  ap- 
pellation of  "Mr.  Republican." 

Joe  Martin  lived  in  an  era  of  tumult 
and  change.  He  made  and  left  his  mark 
on  the  Nation  he  loved,  on  his  congres- 
sional district  and  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  served  so  long  and  so 
well.  His  wise  counsel  and  thoughtful 
guidance  will  be  missed. 


JOE  MARTIN;    HE  LEFT  HIS  MARK 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
career  of  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  was  a 
capsulization  of  American  political  life. 

From  his  first  days  in  Congress  to  the 
pinnacle  of  his  political  power.  Joe  Mar- 
tin was  a  consummate  gentleman,  a 
hard-hitting,  fair  political  partisan — 
and  an  imabashed  Republican  all  the 
way. 

His  was  the  opportimity  to  serve  the 
Nation  and  his  party  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  saw  the  political  fortunes  of 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  RACE 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  our  abl3  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  de- 
livered a  particularly  perceptive  address 
entitled  "The  Politics  of  Race." 

The  speech  was  made  to  the  Catholic 
Interracial  Council  of  the  Dailas-Foit 
Worth  area. 

Because  of  its  remarkable  insights  in- 
to one  of  the  pres.sing  phenomena  of  our 
time,  I  urge  the  reading  of  this  excellent 
statement  by  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  The  statement  follows: 
The  Politics  of  Race 
( Address  to  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council 
of  Dallas-Port  Worth,  May  17.  1968) 

These  are  critical  and  confusing  days, 
laden  with  Irony  and  heavy  with  potential 
for  disaster.  But  these  are  not  the  first  days 
our  Nation  has  been  faced  with  crisis,  and 
they  will  not  be  the  last.  I  am  an  optimist 
about  the  future.  People  are  concerned,  and 
that  is  good.  They  are  asking  questions  and 
that  is  good.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
making  important  decisions,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  In  a  state  of  crisis. 

In  another  time  and  another  place,  speak- 
ing of  a  revolution  gone  mad.  Charles  Dick- 
ens WTOte  these  lines,  which  might  well  de- 
scribe something  of  our  own  situation  today: 

••It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epic  of  be- 
lief, it  was  the  epic  of  incredulity,  it  was 
the  season  for  light,  it  was  the  season  of 
darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it 
was  the  winter  of  despair." 

Our  country  today  is  not  in  the  midst  of 
the  chaos  of  a  revolution  gone  wild,  but  as 
we  witness  daily  events  that  are  terrible  and 
tragic,  and  as  we  learn  alternately  of  news 
that  brings  hope  and  news  that  brings 
a  chilling  fear,  our  emotions  vault  through 
a  complete  and  extraordinary  range.  The 
wonder  of  it  all  is  that  we  can  stay  sensitive 
at  all,  that  we  can  still  react,  so  overwhelmed 
are  we  by  news  good  and  bad,  true  and  trite, 
of  great  moment  and  little  import,  news 
relieved  only  by  an  occasionally  good  car- 
toon. (And  in  Dallas  you  don't  even  get 
humor  in  the  political  cartoons,  if  you  read 
the  News.) 

Anyone  who  reads  a  good  newspaper  or 
who  tries  to  Inform  himself  through  radio 
or  television  is  bound  to  be  strvick  by  the 
awesome,  towering  ironies  that  exist  in  the 
world  and  in  .he  country.  For  instance,  with 
our  cities  virtually  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
from  crowding,  air  and  water  pollution,  tral- 


fic  snarls,  revenue  crises  and  race  crises,  and 
when  they  need  more  than  ever  help  from 
the  Federid  Government — Congress  Is  about 
to  be  faced  with  a  resolution  for  higher  taxes 
and  less  help  to  the  cities  and  the  poor.  At 
the  very  moment  we  are  meeting  here  In  the 
name  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  proclaiming 
the  universal  dignity  and  equality  of  man, 
there  are  other  meetings  In  other  halls  call- 
ing for  separatism,  black  power,  brown  power 
and  the  expatriation  of  all  "foreign"  types. 
Aside  from  all  this,  tliere  is  of  course  the 
old  and  puzzling  Irony  that  the  world  Is 
faced  with  massive  food  shortages  at  a  time 
when  agricultural  technology  has  never  been 
at  a  higher  peak;  we  here  suffer  from  glut, 
and  India  suffers  from  starvation.  Aiid  in 
times  when  the  world  needs  more  than  ever 
to  Invest  In  people,  and  In  education,  and  In 
food.  It  spends  more  and  more  on  arms  and 
armies,  rockets  and  jets. 

Paced  with  all  of  this,  we  are  W-mptod  to 
become  desensitized.  We  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  death  and  destruction  in 
living  color,  right  in  the  living  room,  that 
it  becomes  meaningless.  If  we  somehow  re- 
main sensitive,  then  we  are  tempted  to 
simply  turn  away  and  deny  that  we  have 
any  iiower  to  change  the  situation  or  improve 
matters;  or  we  want  to  lose  courage  and  take 
refuge  in  doing  nothing  at  all.  We  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  stay 
at  home  than  participate,  easier  to  live  with 
false  illusions  than  to  confront  unpleasant 
and  cruel  reality.  But  you  here  tonight  have 
not  been  desensitized,  and  you  have  not  been 
tempted  to  turn  away  from  the  hard  ques- 
tions; you  have  decided  to  enjoy  life  by 
living  it.  I  am  not  among  cynics  tonight — I 
know  that  you  have  not  become  agnostics  out 
of  despair,  or  fanatics  out  of  fear.  I  believe 
that  I  am  among  friends  here,  and  ihat  you 
believe,  as  I  do,  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  In  our  ability  to  realize  the  promises 
that  He  ahead. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  our  problems — I  don't  even  pretend  to 
know  all  the  problems.  But  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  a  problem  that  is  foremost  in 
my  mind,  something  that  has  disturbed  me 
for  a  long  time,  and  something  which  the 
Gallup  people  tell  me  everyone  else  worries 
about  too — and  that  is  race.  Specifically  I 
want  to  talk  about  race  politics — politico 
based  on  race,  politics  aimed  at  race,  poli- 
tics intending  to  use  or  misuse  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  or  national  or  ethnic  origin  as 
a  lever  of  success. 

The  politics  of  race  aims  to  capitalize  on 
distmity  and  misunderstanding,  on  pride  and 
on  prejudice;  it  aims  to  play  on  lear  when 
that  may  offer  some  advantage;  it  alms  to 
create  insecurity  and  mistrust,  or  exacerbate 
it,  and  to  make  men  react  from  political  fear 
than  any  logical  or  sensible  basis.  Race  pol- 
itics lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  otir  most 
grievous  problems;  it  is  a  fundamental 
obstacle  to  goodwill  and  understanding;  it 
is  a  tunnel  that  restricts  our  vision  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  men. 

Race  politics  is  not  anything  new;  it  is 
probably  as  old  as  politics  itself.  The  main 
difference  lies  in  degree,  not  in  kind — where 
the  Athenians  hated  the  Spartans,  because 
they  were  of  a  different  city  and  society, 
mankind  now  hates  on  the  basis  of  race. 
An  Athenian  race  politician  was  limited  be- 
cause his  world  was  limited,  but  the  race 
politicians  of  today  have  a  whole  world  to 
toy  with,  as  we  well  know  from  the  days 
of  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  militarists.  Hitler 
proclaimed  that  all  his  country's  ills  and 
troubles  could  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Jew;  the  Japanese  claimed  that  all  Asia's 
problems  shovild  be  blamed  on  white  imperi- 
alists. So  these  racists  joined  together  to  take 
on  the  world.  But  the  race  politics  that  1 
have  in  mind  are  not  those  of  the  last  war, 
but  those  of  today,  those  right  now,  and 
those  which  clever  little  men  use  to  try  to 
capttire  places  of  power  ranging  from 
justices  of  the  peace  to  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Tliere  are  several  kinds  of  race  poUtl 
they  all  aim  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  they 
are  different  in  character.  Some  of  them  are 
reversible,  and  you  often  find  more  than 
one  type  of  race  politics  being  used  In  a 
particular  situation. 

The  oldest  form  of  race  politics,  and  the 
simplest  of  them  all.  Is  what  I  call  the  "La 
Raza"  type.  The  "La  Raza"  politician  bases 
his  appeal  on  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member 
of  some  ethnic  or  national  minority,  and 
asks  that  all  those  who  are  of  his  nationality 
or  race  support  him  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
nationality.  So  It  Is  that  we  have  had  tlie 
Irish  politicians,  the  PaUoons  of  New  York, 
and  the  Huey  Long  types  of  Louisiana — the 
Bilbos  of  Mississippi  and  the  Tom  Watsons 
of  Georgia.  These  politicians  have  only  one 
stock  In  tratle,  and  that  Is  the  call  to  their 
followers  that  loyalty  to  race  or  nationality 
comes  first.  Utst  and  always.  They  call  for 
preservation  of  "our  way  of  life"  in  the  Deep 
South;  they  cill  for  "black  power"  in  the  big 
city  jungles;  they  call  for  "brown  power"  In 
Spanlsh-surnamed  .areas.  This  appeal  to  race 
loyalty  asks  voters  not  to  judge  a  man  for 
his  ability  to  serve,  or  for  his  platform,  or 
for  his  qualifications,  or  his  dedicition  to 
public  service — it  asks  only  for  a  judi^ment 
to  say  "yes"  because  a  man  is  a  certain  type 
or  color,  or  because  he  Is  not  a  certain  type 
or  color.  'X'ou  get  racism  both  vvays — racism 
because  a  man  is  something,  and  'oecause  he 
is  not  something  else. 

This  kind  of  race  jjolltlcs  calls  for  .'.  man 
to  be  loyal  to  his  own  kind — to  place  his  na- 
tional origin  above  his  American  citizenship, 
loyalty  to  some  other  country  or  place  ahead 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  It  asks  for 
skin  Identification,  brotlierhood,  rac*  pride, 
race  identification — not  for  judgment  on 
ability,  on  anything  else.  Race  jjoliticlans  of 
this  type  will  say  that  if  you  don't  vote  for 
the  Irishman,  or  for  the  Negro,  or  for  the 
Mexican  or  the  whatever — you  are  betraying 
your  brother  Italians  or  Irishmen  or  what- 
ever. This  kind  of  politician  plays  a  simple 
game,  but  It  Is  effective — for  a  while  at  least, 
until  people  realize  that  they  are  1>elng 
asked  to  give  up  good  sense  in  ihe  name  of 
some  fictitious  loyalty  to  race. 

Politicians  of  this  type  may  and  often  do 
get  into  trouble — say  for  indulging  In  .-i  little 
self-enrichment  at  public  expense.  When  this 
happens,  and  when  they  get  caught  up  In  the 
tolls  of  the  law,  the  defense  offered  is  that 
"they" — whoever  "they"  may  be — are  out  to 
"get"  the  man  ijecause  of  his  race  or  national 
origin.  And  the  opposite  also  happens — in  fact 
the  crooked  majDrity  or  the  crooked  poli- 
ticians of  other  stripes  may  in  fact  try  to 
frame  a  man  and  "get"  him  because  he  is 
an  uncomfortable  minority  or  simply  be- 
cause he  is  not  of  the  right  skin  type.  I  was 
in  a  position  of  being  an  'jncomfortable 
minority  of  one  at  one  time,  and  1  was  put 
In  a  situation  of  being  accused  of  Immoral 
behavior.  This  was  to  get  rid  of  me.  It  didn't 
work — because  the  big  shots  who  put  to- 
gether the  plot  were  exposed  by  u  sotU  broth- 
er of  mine  who  happened  to  be  waiting  on 
their  table  while  they  hatched  the  scheme. 
So  It  works  both  ways — both  ways  the  essen- 
tial principle  is  there — political  appeal  based 
on  ethnic  loyalty,  love  for  national  origin  or 
hate  for  some  other  national  origin.  It's  all 
the  same  thing. 

Another  type  of  race  politician  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  ward  heeler,  or  machine  type. 
Tills  is  the  race  politician  that  I  call  the 
power  broker,  the  dealer  in  votes,  the  maker 
of  small  deals  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
he  is  able  to  cadge  into  his  follo-A-ing. 

The  politics  of  brokerage  is  fairly  simple, 
at  least  in  Its  general  aspects.  A  fjnalltime 
operator  will  set  up  an  instant  organization, 
or  committee,  and  will  establish  some  degree 
of  credibility  that  he  is  a  "leader"  and  can 
deliver  a  certain  amount  of  votes.  The 
"leader  "  solicits  candidates  who  have  patron- 
age to  offer,  and  pronuses  to  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  \otes.  or  percentage  of  votes  from 
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what  he  usually  calls  "my  People".  The  price 

for  this  is  usxially  a  patronage  plum,  some  job 
with  a  title  on  the  door  and  a  carpet  on  the 
floor,  certainly  some  prestige  and  maybe  even 
a  little  power.  The  followers  of  such  ••leaders" 
usually  And  that  they  have  gained  nothing 
but  empty  promises,  and  that  they  have 
merely  been  bought  and  sold,  used  as  pawns 
In  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  operators. 

A  third  type  nf  race  politics  Is  what  you 
might  call  ihe  politics  of  separatism  of  na- 
tionalism. This  is  u  volatile  type  of  politics, 
loaded  with  the  stuff  of  tragedy,  geared  to 
disunity,  alined  at  creating  powerful  blocs 
which  win  compete  for  power  and  favor.  Tiils 
is  the  politics  of  black  power,  brown  power 
and  while  power;  it  is  the  kind  of  politics 
that  today  threatens  to  tear  Canada's  union 
apart  into  French  and  English  speaking  en- 
claves, and  pits  Chicago's  Poles  against  Ne- 
groes, and  Blfick  Muslims  against  a  while 
world  they  see  as  unmitigated  evil. 

A  .separatist  politician  at  the  extreme  will 
call  for  establishment  ol  .m  enclave  ol  his 
own  race,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
separate,  segregated,  apart  forever,  be<:ause  It 
is  pure  and  holv,  because  it  is  a  way  to  strike 
b.-vck  at  a  cruel  and  .spltetul  world,  or  ju.-it 
because  it  sounds  nice.  "Hien  there  are  those 
who  .say,  •Fine!"  These  arc  the  types  who  arc 
ready  ."md  willing  to  buy  the  tickets  of  any 
who  want  to  leave  this  country  lor  happier 
lands—  these  arc  the  "ship  them  back  to 
Africa  types  "  Others,  just  as  extreme  but  not 
white,  lorin  movements  to  send  emigranU.  to 
Africa,  or  wlierevcr,  back  to  the  homeland. 
To  these  tvpes,  "Black  Power"  means 
blatk  nationalism,  a  lilack  country  within 
the  United  St  ites,  a  separate  cxl.stence;  they 
are  not  troubled  by  the  I  act  that  such  .i 
creation  is  not  possible  within  the  meaning 
of  society  as  we  know  it.  They  procham  to  be 
racists,  aiid  proud  of  it;  they  tend  to  be  em- 
bittered with  hate,  but  cjII  It  love. 

There  is  a  more  subtle  type  of  separntl.st. 
and  one  who  Is  far  more  etlecttve  In  achiev- 
ing pov.er  and  gaining  a  following.  This  is 
the  practitioner  of  what  you  might  call 
ethnic  politics.  Both  political  p-irtles  have  in 
their  national  hcadcju^rters  organizations 
which  are  aimed  at  ai>peallne  to  various 
ethnic  groups.  These  organizations  develop 
mailing  lists  of  given  national  groups,  and 
direct  mail  appeals  to  these  pn"oups — there 
will  be  a  Greek  Mailing  list,  an  lUUan  list, 
a  Mexican  list,  and  .so  on  -  all  computerized. 
uU  available  for  Instant  u.'=e. 

In  a  fushlon,  this  ethnic  politics  resembles 
the  'La  Raza":  Type  I  mentioned  earlier — 
but  the  difference  Is  that  where  the  'La 
Raza"  type  bases  his  appeal  on  race  or  eth- 
nic loyalty,  the  .separatlonlst  or  ethnic  poli- 
tician tries  to  create  an  amalgam  of  separ- 
ate groups,  tries  to  treat  each  one  separrat-ly 
so  as  to  obtain  a  majority.  He  tried  to 
compartment  society  itself,  not  on  terms  of 
economic  status,  or  social  stature.  But  on 
terms  oi  national  origin.  Tims  ethnic  poli- 
tics develops  specialized  appeals  for  use  .n 
given  areas — a  type  ol  appeal  for  a  Negrii 
area.  A  type  of  appeal  for  an  Italian  area, 
and  so  on.  Tliese  politicians  mouth  words 
they  believe  will  win  over  whatever  audience 
they  have.  In  Mcxic.in  neighborhoods  they 
will  denounce  the  'Gringo"  and  Texas 
Rangers.  In  Negro  areas  they  will  call  lor 
whatever  slogans  arc  popular  for  the  day. 
And  in  Irish  areas  they  will  call  for  making 
a  national  holiday  of  St.  Patrick's  day. 
while  they  tell  Italians  that  October  12 
ought  to  be  a  national  holiday.  And  to 
Scandinavians  they  will  say  thra  Leif  the 
Lucky  and  not  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  books  ought  to  be  changed 
to  reflect  that  day,  and  Columbus  Day  abol- 
ished. Building  on  these  little  steps,  each 
practitioner  of  this  fine  art  attempts  to 
sell  himself  In  different  ways  to  different 
people — tries  to  make  them  feel  different. 
In  fact  they  are  all  the  same,  because  they 
all  cast  one  vote  apiece.  So  It  is  that  an 
instant   Coalition   is   constructed^  It    works 
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as  long  as  It  Is  practiced  quickly  and  In  the 
dark. 

Finally  we  have  the  politics  of  Xenophobia. 
You  might  say  that  this  Is  the  politics  of 
being  against  It  is  the  politics  of  fear,  prej- 
udice and  hate.  Xenophobia  is  the  fear  of 
things  foreign.  So  the  politician  who  prac- 
tices this  art  will  say  that  a  particular  Idea 
is  foreign  and  therefore  evil,  or  that  his  op- 
ponent is  foreign  and  therefore  evil,  or  that 
he  is  simply  fighting  for  Americanism  and 
America.  Pear  of  Negroes  is  promoted  by 
slogans  like  "segregation  now.  segregation 
forever"  or  more  simply,  "never."  Pear  of 
foreigners  and  foreign  ideas  is  promoted  by 
labelling  this  or  that  socialist  or  communist. 
A  politician  of  this  stripe  will  call  for  repres- 
sion— promises  to  "to  keep  them  In  their 
place."  or  simply  "teach  them  a  lesson."  He 
conjures  up  visions  of  yellow  hordes,  or 
black  masses,  of  helpless  women  under  at- 
tack by  upsparlng  and  unspeakable  beasts, 
of  Mongol  hordes,  or  pure  bloodstreams,  and 
talks  of  apes,  of  blood  in  the  streets,  and  cries 
out  against  that  wonderfully  vague  target, 
the  psuedo  Intellectual.  This  is  the  "back  to 
the  good  old  days"  type.  The  little  man  who 
will  restf  re  a. reality  that  never  existed. 

The  sane.And  sensible  man  will  recognize 
the  fact  th.it  not  all  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
Justice  are  black,  and  that  not  all  racists  are 
white  He  will  realize  that  not  all  the  victims 
of  exploitation  are  of  one  race,  and  that  not 
all  exploiters  are  of  another.  Let  me  cite  an 
example  Saul  Allnsky  says  that  when  the 
Okies  went  out  to  California  back  In  the 
Dust  Bowl  days  they  were  cheated,  shoved 
around  and  generally  mistreated — as  all  of  us 
know  to  be  true.  But  some  of  those  Okies 
stuck  it  out.  and  came  to  own  .some  farms  of 
their  own.  and  today — in  AUnsky's  words — 
"they  are  the  biggest  SOB's  of  all."  And  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  known  some  successful 
men  from  the  West  Side  who  have  made 
their  way  up  on  the  social  ladder,  and  who  try 
to  out-Anglo  the  Anglos.  I  guess  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  lo  be  a  racist  even  against 
his  own  race,  to  hate  his  origins  so  much 
that  he  hates  all  who  once  shared  his  plight. 
So  we  are  talking  about  a  problem  that  Is 
practically  boundless,  and  about  a  kind  of 
politics  that  can  use  this  problem  to  almost 
any  degree:  even  to  capturing  a  whole  na- 
tion— or  trying  lo. 

But  the  think  ng  citizen — and  I  think  that 
most  citizens  are  serious  thinkers — are  not 
taken  in  by  the  politics  of  race.  I  believe  that 
our  petiple  are  one  and  indivisible  and  will 
not  give  the  dividers  their  day  of  victory. 

And  while  the  prophets  of  division,  the 
reapers  of  the  fruits  of  disorder  call  out  for 
the  use  of  deadly  force  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion, believing  that  if  you  kill  enough  people 
the  streets  will  become  quiet  and  the  prob- 
lems will  fade  away,  those  who  are  perceptive 
will  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Ortega  ya 
Oasset,  who  wrote  in  his  essay  Mirabeau  O 
El  Politico: 

Orden  no  es  una  presion  que  desde  fuera 
se  ejerce  sobre  la  sociedad.  sino  un  equUibrlo 
que  se  suscita  en  su  interior. 

Translated,  this  means  that  order  is  not 
a  pressure  Imposed  on  society  from  wltliout, 
but  an  equilibrium  which  is  set  up  from 
within. 

The  politics  of  race  is  aimed  at  destroying 
the  equilibrium  and  even  the  equanimity 
of  society;  it  is  aimed  not  at  sustaining  the 
forces  of  order  but  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
order. The  politics  of  race  denies  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  that  we  are  all 
good  Americans,  that  there  Is  a  brotherhood 
of  man.  So  in  whatever  form  the  politics  of 
race  may  be  cast,  whether  it  be  forward  or 
reverse,  whether  it  be  one  crude  form  of  a 
combination  of  subtle  appeals,  it  all  amounts 
to  the  same  thing — an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  society,  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  order  rests. 

The  spices  of  fear  and  hate  are  loud  today, 
Just  as  they  were  in  1948,  in  1954,  in  1956, 
Just  as  they  were  In  the  heyday  of  the  Klan, 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Know-Nothings.  But 
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the  quiet  voices  of  good  sense  are  also  being 
heard,  and  they  speak  the  truth.  And  though 
the  news  may  make  us  want  to  turn  away, 
though  it  may  make  us  feel  pessimistic  for 
tomorrow,  though  we  may  want,  like  sun- 
shine soldiers  and  sununer  patriots  to  shrink 
away  from  our  duty,  though  we  may  feel 
ready  to  be  overwhelmed,  we  know  that  we 
must  not  give  in,  for  we  cannot.permit  our- 
selves to  be  torn  asunder,  lest  darker  days 
still  come  upon  us. 

And  we  might  take  encouragement  from 
some  words  Winston  Churchill  spoke  to  a 
group  of  school  boys  in  the  darkest  days  of 
World  War  II.  when  it  seemed  tliat  England 
would  surely  be  overwhelmed: 

"Do  not  let  us  speak  of  darker  days;  let 
us  rather  speak  of  sterner  days.  These  are 
not  dark  days;  these  are  great  days — the 
greatest  our  country  has  ever  lived:  and  we 
must  all  thank  God  that  we  have  been  al- 
lowed ...  to  play  a  part  in  making  these 
days  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  race." 

A  problem  is  more  than  merely  a  problem; 
it  is  also  an  opportunity.  Dark  days  become 
memorable  after  they  have  passed.  Our  times 
iire  great  times,  and  our  tomorrows  will  be 
greater  still. 
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DDT,  PETRELS,  AND  POLLUTION 


HON    BOB  ECKHARDT 

OK    TE.X.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  insei't  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Baytown  Sim  on  tlie  plight  of 
the  Bermuda  petrel.  This  rare  and  beau- 
tiful .seabird  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
extinction  for  years.  Under  protection 
the  only  remaining  colony  had  begun  to 
increase.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
more  and  more  petrel  nests  contained 
eggs  which  did  not  hatch.  Chemical 
analysis  of  these  eggs  revealed  lethal 
residues  of  DDT.  Once  released  in  the 
atmosphere  DDT  remains  poisonous  for 
10  to  15  years.  It  is  estimated  that  1 
billion  pounds  of  DDT  are  now  circulat- 
ing through  the  world's  air  and  water. 
This  amount  is  being  augmented  by  200 
million  pounds  a  year.  DDT  may  be  the 
world's  most  serious  pollution  problem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Consider  the  Poor  Petrel 

Consider  the  poor  petrel. 

It  hasn't  been  given  much  consideration, 
along  with  many  of  man's  other  co-inhabi- 
tants of  this  planet,  which  is  why  it  is  in 
such  a  tough  spot  today. 

The  petrel  is  a  rare  l^ird  that  spends  most 
of  its  life  on  the  wing  over  the  North  At- 
lantic, approaching  land  only  when  necessary 
to  continue  the  species.  Its  breeding  grounds 
are  rocks  fringing  Bermuda. 

Long  threatened  by  extinction,  the  petrel 
population  is  down  lo  a  hundred  or  so  today. 
And  it  now  looks  as  though  man  is  well  on 
his  way  to  finishing  the  Job. 

Reporting  in  Science  Magazine.  Di^^harles 
P.  Wursler  Jr.  an  American  biologist,  and 
David  B.  Wingate.  of  Bermuda's  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  Department,  say  examination 
of  the  increasing  numbers  of  unhatched  eggs 
and  dead  petrel  chicks  has  revealed  appar- 
ently lethal  residues  of  man-made  pesticides. 

Since  the  petrel's  habitat  is  distant  from 
any  area  where  the  chemicals  are  used  in 
quantity,  the  poisons  must  be  reaching  it 
indirectly.  Wurster  and  Wingate  conclude 
that  pesticides  used  liberally  for  the  past 
few  decades  by  farmers  far  from  Bermuda 
have  been  washing  steadily  into  the  oceans, 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  small  sea  life  upon 
which  the  petrel  feeds. 


The  petrel  is  of  small  moment  In  the 
world's  atTairs.  Its  demise  would  likely  go  un- 
mourned  and  unnoticed  by  all  taut  a  relatively 
few  naturalists.  But  its  plight  points  up  the 
serious  consequences  of  man's  effect  upon 
the  common  environment.  Pollution  is  not 
localized.  Its  etTects  are  worldwide.  And  in 
poisoning  the  petrel's  habitat,  mxin  is  also 
fouling  his  own  nest. 
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HUMAN    POTENTIAL 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

i.K    1>F  .N.NSYI.V.\NI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  last  fall, 
Pennsylvania's  Govei'iior,  Raymond  P. 
Shafer.  proclaimed  October  19,  1967.  as 
Human  Potential  Day.  On  that  day,  Mr. 
Robert  Morris,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Piano.  Piano.  Tex.,  delivered  the 
keynote  addre.ss,  entitled  "The  Signifi- 
cance of  Human  Potential  'Week  and  of 
Dedication  of  the  "Valentine  Auditorium," 
at  the  Institutes  for  the  Achievement  of 
Human  Potential,  m  Philadelphia. 

I  ask  unanunous  con.<^ent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemi,'  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordeied  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  always  enjoy  coming  to  Chestnut  Hill. 
Here  one  sees  a  bountiful  nature  renewing 
herself  in  graceful  profusion — not  only  in  a 
restless  material  world  but  in  the  poignant 
realm  of  human  development  that  is  even 
more  a  reflection  of  the  divine  order  of  all 
things.  As  we  meet  here  for  the  felicitous 
purpose  of  this  occasion,  we  see  many  mani- 
festations of  the  enduring  renovation  of  the 
world  about  us. 

Tlie  dogwood  trees  are  red  today — on  their 
way  lo  their  eclipse  by  the  inexorable  cycle 
of  nature  that  will  see  them  bloom  again  in 
May.  The  azaleas  :u-e  curling  in  readiness  to 
fade  into  lifeless  particles  that  will  become 
indistinguishable  elements  of  the  landscape. 
But  they  too  will  bloom  again  when  April 
takes  Its  revenge  on  December.  The  sun  that 
shines  here  now  will  sink  before  some  of  us 
are  iiome.  only  to  return,  more  radiant  than 
now.  when  tomorrow  returns. 

There  are  intrusions  on  this  cycle  when 
man  or  some  disorganizing  force  of  nature 
intervenes  and  disrupts  the  orderly  muta- 
tions that  we  accept  as  enduring.  A  dogwood 
or  a  lilac  must  be  felled  to  make  way  for 
an  auditorium  that  will  house  great  events. 
A  lover  will  pluck  an  azalea  bud  to  express 
his  affection  for  the  lady  of  his  life.  Or.  more 
unaccountably,  a  cruel  storm  of  nature  will 
sweep  out  of  the  vernal  slues  and  wash  away 
the  blooms  even  before  they  burgeon  and 
grow  strong.  These  storms  of  nature,  these 
seemingly  anomalous  interventions  into  the 
beautiful  sclieme  of  things,  have  always  been 
Willi  us  and.  I  am  sure,  always  will  be;  hence 
the  blights,  hence  the  dwarfs  .among  the 
dogwood,  hence  the  azaleas  that  never 
bloom. 

Great  poets  have  written  eloquently  of  the 
babe  born  by  means  of  the  miracle  of  crea- 
tion, crying  first  in  his  mother's  arms  and 
moving  down  the  long  passage  of  time  in  his 
growth  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  from  ado- 
lescence lo  manhood,  destined  all  the  while 
to  have  ;is  his  journey's  end  that  mysterious 
exodus  "where  time  and  eternity  meet  and 
blend".  It  is  man's  imperative  that  he  makes 
the  passage  the  most  fulfilling,  the  most 
fruitful  and  the  most  helpful  to  his  fellow 
men.  In  maintaining  this  high  purpose,  he 
must  develop  himself  and  those  whose  lives 
he  has  set  in  motion  through  the  miracle  of 
procreation,  toward  achievement  of  the  very 
highest  in  himian  potential.  Such  is  his 
destiny. 


But,  Just  as  cruel  twists  of  nature  will 
blight  or  dwarf  the  dogwood,  so  also  will 
the  events  of  nature  blight  a  young  child 
embarking  on  the  voyage  of  life.  These  are 
but  symptoms  .'vs  the  unpredictable  cycle  of 
lite  that  brings  in  its  train  alternate  trag- 
edies and  blessings  that  defy  interpretation 
as  to  cause  or  dessert.  Tlirough  the  ages  poets 
and  philosophers  have  pondered  the  seem- 
ingly Indiscriminate  incidence  of  the  sweep 
of  these  blights  and  have  found  no  clear 
answer. 

In  this  area  loo  the  intervention  of  man 
sometimes  thwarts  the  burgeoning  of  the 
child.  Such  often  takes  the  form  of  under- 
prlvilege  with  its  sapping  of  the  strength 
necessary  to  traverse  man's  developmental 
pathway,  or  of  over-privUege  with  its  pro- 
tectlveness  that  .sees  a  sedulous  nurse  or 
protective  parent  deign  not  to  allow  their 
charge  to  come  to  grips  with  the  imperative 
that  nature,  unrelentingly,  requires  of  every 
child  in  the  initial  years  of  life. 

As  we  sift,  grope  and  experiment  in  this 
arena,  we  come  to  realize  that  there  are  at 
lea£t  four  ingredients  of  human  development. 
First  there  is  llie  spiritual  content  ol  the 
personality.  .'V  hard  look  at  the  order  of  the 
universe  leads  one  to  conclude  that  there 
are  features  of  a  human  being  that  lives  after 
his  mortal  flesh  has  turned  to  dust.  This  is 
the  quality  that  makes  man  immortal.  It  is 
enduring  and  in  the  ultimate  plan  of  things 
this  element  obviously  holds  primacy.  It  be- 
hooves us  then  to  enlarge  and  develop  this 
ingredient  of  our  personality. 

The  need  to  develop  the  body  is  one  of  the 
more  obvious  and  Indisputable  imperatives. 
Athletic  performances  on  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  b.^seball  di.amonds,  football  fields 
and  gymnasia  .across  the  land  are  probably 
the  greatest  testament  to  our  .-vdequate  at- 
tention to  this  need.  As  a  consequence,  man 
Is  growing  stronger  and  living  longer.  Insur- 
ance company  statistics  amply  reflect  this 
story.  The  progress  in  this  area  was  never 
more  dramatically  impressed  on  me  than  re- 
cently, when  for  the  first  lime.  I  looked  with 
awe  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pompeii.  With 
the  funeral  veil  of  lava  removed  from  that 
ancltnt  city,  we  were  able  to  see  preserved, 
man  .xs  he  iived  just  2.000  years  ago — a  short 
fraction  of  history.  Adult  human  beings  then 
were  barely  five  feet  tall.  Recognizing  this 
difference  we  realize  that  men  who  loomed 
large  in  the  erreat  events  of  the  past  were,  in 
reality,  dwarfs  compared  with  ordinary  men 
of  today. 

The  mind.  too.  must  be  developed,  and  here 
again  man  is  attending  to  his  commandment. 
This  ingredient  of  the  human  aggregate  has 
accomplished  great  things.  More  secrets  of 
the  universe  have  been  unlocked  in  the  last 
two  decades  than  in  the  preceding  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  wondrous  outpouring  of 
computers  and  the  revelations  of  science  per- 
taining to  outer  space,  to  oceanography,  to 
medicine  and  to  new  and  seemingly  occult 
sciences  baffle,  not  alone  in  their  complexity, 
because  they  all  seem  to  fit  into  the  simple 
order  of  nature,  but  also  in  their  multiplicity. 
Man.  by  and  large,  is  attending  to  the  im- 
peratives of  developing  his  mind. 

It  is  in  the  founh  dimension,  as  it  were — 
the  neurological — where  man  has  been  foun- 
dering. He  is  foundering  too  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  but  there  the  problem  lies  not  in  the 
Intellect  but  rather  in  the  will. 

Man's  ukase  in  this  realm  of  the  neurologi- 
cal includes  the  tendency  to  traverse  a  cer- 
tain developmental  pathway  that  cannot  be 
by-passed.  The  old  Polish  proverb  that 
warned  that  you  must  creep  before  you  can 
walk  had  a  prophetic  ring  worthy  of  the 
mythical  Cassandra. 

It  is  in  this  area  of  brain  development  that 
modern  man  has  not  obeyed  the  divine  im- 
psrative  and  found  solutions  for  ancient  ills 
and  blights  or  even  succeeded  In  utilizing 
more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  capacity 
of  his  ability  to  know  and  to  perform.  For- 
tunately for  us,  two  men.  Glenn  Doman  and 
Carl  H.  Delacato  have  emerged  from  the  wel- 
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ter  of  modern  attempts,  first  empirically 
and  inductively  to  discover  certain  basic 
premises,  and  then  moved  from  there,  de- 
ductively and  with  great  imagination,  to 
point  to  attainable  dazzling  heights  of  fu- 
ture potential  for  all  men. 

It  is  the  framework  of  these  exciting  dis- 
coveries that  draws  us  here  today. 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  William  Pcnn  has  declared  this 
week  to  be  "Human  Potential  Week".  In 
doing  so,  he  has  put  this  great  slate  into  the 
avant-garde  of  progress  in  this  vital  zone  ol 
human  progress  and  fulfillment.  His  acumen 
and  his  foresight  will  long  be  remembered  as 
man  begins  lo  march  down  this  pathway  of 
advancement. 

We  are  here  to  raise  our  voices  for  the 
cause  of  human  development  and  the 
achievement  of  human  potential  in  the  hope 
that  other  men  will  listen  us  you  listen  now 
at  these  Institutes,  and  :is  we  listen  at  the 
fledgling  University  of  Piano  in  Texas,  some 
1.500  miles  away. 

But  we  must  do  more.  It  was  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling who  wrote  dramatically — "Came  the 
Wisper  Came  the  Vision.  C.ime  the  Power 
with  the  Need,  Til  the  Soul  that  is  not  Man's 
Soul  Was  Lent  Us  to  Lead". 

Ideals  often  become  real  cis  ihey  become 
represented  by  brick  and  mortar  Concretl- 
zallon  IS  what  makes  abstractions  applicable 
to  the  world  of  reality. 

We  are  here  today  to  do  more  than  pro- 
claim :in  ideal  in  unison  with  Governor 
Shafer  and  thereby  honor  those  two  founders 
of  The  Institutes  who  have  pointed  out  so 
many  new  pathways.  We  are  here  to  dedicate 
an  auditorium  that  will  draw  thousands  and 
I  hope  millions — we  must  remember  that 
a  million  is  but  a  thousand  thousands— of 
human  beings  as  they  grope  and  wrestle 
With  the  exciting  precepts  of  neurological  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  lectures,  discussions, 
the  ruminations,  the  challenging  discourses, 
the  hypothetical  premises  that  will  emanate 
from  here  will  illumine  and  point  the  way 
to  great  accomplishment.  I  know  too  that 
articulate  teachers  from  The  Institutes  In 
addition  to  Glenn  Doman  and  Carl  Delacato. 
Lindley  Boyer.  Dr.  Robert  Doman.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward LeWinn.  Dr.  Evan  Thomas.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Dart,  Dr.  Paul  Henshaw,  Dr.  Austin 
Staley,  Dr.  Roeelise  Wilkinson.  Dr.  L«land 
Green,  Peter  Moran.  Arthur  Sandler.  Gret- 
chen  Kerr.  William  MuUineaux  and  Neil 
Harvey  will  enlighten  many  audiences  where 
we  now  stand.  How  often  have  I  wished,  as  I 
sat  in  the  old  auditorium,  with  19  others 
listening  to  Glenn  Doman  lecture,  that  the 
audience  was  a  hundred  times  the  20  we  were. 
We  are  grateful  to  Dorothy  Cassard  and 
her  husband.  Edward,  for  this  beautiful  audi- 
torium. Likewise,  we  are  grateful  to  H.  Stuart 
Valentine,  to  E.  Miles  Valentine  and  Eliza- 
beth Carrit  Jordan  for  their  generous  as- 
sistance and  also  to  Harry  S.  Valentine  who 
is  taking  these  lights  to  our  greatest  metro- 
politan center.  The  memory  of  the  late  Dora 
Kline  Valentine  and  Mahlon  Kline  will  glow 
more  vibrantly  because  of  what  has  been 
wrought  here  and  by  what  we  dedicate  to- 
day. 

May  this  day.  this  dedication  and  the  ex- 
patiatlon  of  expressed  ideals  inspire  us  to 
go  forth  and  obey  one  of  man's  great  di- 
vine imperatives — elevation  of  the  plateau  of 
human  achievement. 
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black  militants  visiting  Cuba  when  the 
ultra-affluent  Soviet-American  Cyrus 
Eaton  can  visit  Cuba  and  hold  press  con- 
ferences there? 

If  Ram.sey  Clark  is  scared  to  death 
over  alienating  Cannichael^imagine 
his  utter  fear  over  taking  any  subver- 
sive action  against  old  man  Eaton. 

Of  course  Cyrus  isn't  a  Communi.st — 
he  just  hates  Americans. 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  leliaKe 
for  May  10.  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.i  Evening  Slur, 
May   10,   19681 

Eaton  Sees  Castro.  Calls  Cuban   Visit  a 
Farm   Mission 

Havana — "I'm  Just  a  farmer."  Cyrus  Eaton 
told  newsmen  last  night  in  explanation  of  his 
visit  to  Cuba.  "I  came  here  to  see  what  the 
cattle  industry  in  Cuba  is  doing." 

The  84-year-old  Cleveland  millionaire,  one 
of  the  So%iet  Union's  l>est  known  American 
friends,  arrived  Monday  for  a  four-day  visit 
and  met  privately  with  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro.  Newsmen  were  not  allowed  to  see  him 
until  he  appeared  last  night  at  a  reception 
at  the  Czechoslovak  Embiissy. 

Eaton  .said  Ills  talks  with  Castro  had 
nothing  to  do  with  international  politics  and 
his  visit  wiis  of  a  private  nature  He  said  lie 
once  had  property  in  Cuba  "but  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Fidel  Ciistro  "  He  added  that  he 
had  not  visited  Cuba  In  15  years  or  more. 

Eaton  has  visited  the  Soviet  Union  a  num- 
ber of  times  and  has  traveled  tliroughout 
the  other  Communist  nations  of  Efistern 
Europe. 


CYRUS  EATON  VISITS  CASTRO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOIISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  all  the 
noise  about  Stokely  Carmichael  and  the 


NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT 
10-PERCENT  PENALTY  CLAUSE 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN    rHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  New  York  has  been  a  leader  in  tlie 
area  of  highway  safety.  As  a  result  of  the 
State's  initiative,  it  is  already  in  .sub- 
stantial compliance  with  national  high- 
way safety  standards.  Although  it  does 
not  bear  directly  on  my  State,  a  recently 
adopted  resolution  of  the  35th  annual 
international  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators dealing  with  the  10-percent 
penalty  clause  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  .so  that 
we  may  be  aware  of  the  concern  of  this 
group  of  motor  vehicle  officials. 

The  State  of  New  York  and  its  leaders 
have  often  sought  auto  safety  standards 
above  and  beyond  present  Federal  cri- 
teria. I  invite  attention  to  a  recent  state- 
ment by  New  York  State  Senator  Edwai  d 
J.  Speno.  who  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  in  this  regard,  dealing  with  auto 
tire  safety.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Speno's  speech  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESOLUTION.   10-Percent  Penalty  Clav-^e 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  take  action  to  remove  the  10- 
percent  penalty  clause  now  In  effect  in  the 
National  Traffic  Safety  Act  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  AAMVA  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  by  individual  AAMVA  adminls- 
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trators    and    chief    er.r /irement    officers    to 
their  respective  CVjr.t-re?slor.<U  dp'f^i'i'Tis. 
Adapted  ajid   appr^ived.   Decerr.b*T   7.    1967. 


Tire  Safety:   New  Statis  Action 

(Excerpts  from  remarks  of  Senator  Edward  J. 
Speno.     before     the     National     Legislative 
Highway  Committee.  Ck)uncU  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. April  16,  1968,  Washington.  DC.) 
Gentlembin:  The  new  Ure  safety  picture  Is 
as  bleak  right  now  as  it  was  in  1964  when. 
we  attempted  legislation  in  New  York,  despite 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  Therefore,  after  conversation  and 
communication  with  federal  sponsors  of  the 
Act.   we   In   New   York   are  considering  con- 
structive action  to  improve  that  picture. 

I  propose  that  the  National  Legislative 
Highway  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  take  action  in  the  following 
fashion;  The  states  should  establish  uni- 
form standards  for  new  tires  for  state-owned 
cars  which  will  be  significantly  higher  than 
the  current  federal  standards  for  all  cars. 
Further.  In  order  to  enforce  these  standards, 
the  participating  states,  and  I  think  we  can 
count  on  California.  Michigan.  Illinois.  Kan- 
sas. MarySind  and  North  Carolina  among 
others.  shonM  pool  the  cost  and  operation 
of  testing  sample  new  tires,  through  an  Inde- 
pendent laboratory  or  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  this  way.  the  states  will  put  pressure 
upon  the  tire  industry  which  continues  to 
obfuscate  and  prevent  safety  progress  and 
the  states  will  make  it  easier  for  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  upgrade  its  stand- 
ards and  institute  an  enlorcement-testlng 
procedure  The  pressure  will  be  that  which 
multi-state  policy  and  purpose  can  exert;  not 
market  pressure  because  the  market  for 
s;ate-owned  cars  Is  relatively  small.  Further, 
we  win  work  with  the  federal  General  Serv- 
ices .Administration  which  can  establish  its 
u»n  standards  and  owns  almost  400.000  cars. 
The  market  Is  still  full  of  "cheapie"  tires 
which  are  completely  unsafe  and  of  more 
fcpenslve  tures  which  are  also  unsafe.  The 
federal  minimum  standards,  which  were 
meant  to  be  merely  a  starting  point  for  us 
back  in  1964,  are  too  low  There  is  no  enforce- 
ment or  testing  procedure  at  the  federal  level. 
There  i;s  stUl  no  assurance  to  the  buyer  that 
one  tire  Is  safer  than  another  or  safe  at  all : 
Just  a  maze  of  prices,  lines,  meaningless 
labels  and  private  brands.  The  guUt  erf  tire 
faUure  in  accident  causation  still  goes  largely 
undetected  unless  there  Is  an  explosive 
b;v;'Wout. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
S^u'ety  .\ct  of  1966,  as  most  of  you  know,  in- 
co.-jxjrated  our  abortive  New  York  State  tire 
standards  legislation  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
s.n  with  whom  we  have  worked  over  the 
years.  The  Act  preempts  the  state  from  es- 
tablishing either  motor  vehicle  equipment 
suvndards  or  tire  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  ttian  those  established  by  the  fed- 
eral agency.  However,  a  state  can  exceed  fed- 
eriU  standards  in  its  safety  requirements  for 
purchase  of  vehicles  by  the  state  for  state 
purpoees.  In  New  York,  the  Executive  De- 
partment alone  owns  about  5.000  automo- 
biles and   replaces  about  2,000  a  year. 

I  speak  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Joint 
I,eglslative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles, 
Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  which  first  intro- 
duced the  bi-partisan  program  In  1964  to 
establish  the  Srst  governmental  safety  stand- 
ards for  new  tires  in  the  nation,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Initiative  Committee 
consisting  of  outstanding  legislators  in  vari- 
ous stales  and  Canada  and  as  a  memt)er  of 
both  the  Uniform  Laws  and  the  Interstate 
Highway  system  sub-committees  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Highway  Committee. 

Currently,  aside  from  adoption  of  mini- 
mum performance  tests  for  new  tires  at  the 
federal  level,  nothing  has  changed.  Sen.  Nel- 
son has  been  making  excellent  efforts  to  im- 
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prove  tte  situation.  Specifically.  I  support 
his  bill.  S.  2638,  which  would  institute  a  re- 
call procedure  for  tires  similar  to  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  resulted  In  th«  recall  of 
about  4  million  automi^biles  since  the  fed- 
eral Act  in  1966. 

To  recapitulate,  In  I9l63,  on  September  23 
and  24,  in  Akron,  we  asked  the  presidents  and 
board  chairmen  of  the  major  tire  manu- 
facturing comjMinies  to  help  us  set  up  labora- 
tory performance  tests  for  blow-out  resist- 
ance, overloading,  skidding  and  cornering 
ability.  In  March  of  1964.  at  the  request  of 
the  major  tire  companies,  after  meetings  with 
their  chief  engineers  in  Manhattan,  after  a 
meeting  with  the  presidents  of  the  Big  Five 
tire  companies  and  the  president  of  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  Association  in  the  Stiite 
Capitol  on  February  7.  1964,  we  narrowed  it 
down  to  only  the  performance  tests;  static 
plunger  and  continuous  high  speed  running 
laboratory  tests. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  despite  promise 
of  supjxjrt,  the  tire  companies  Joined  by 
their  major  customers,  the  automobile  com- 
panies, lobbied  against  us  and  opposed  us 
in  the  Legislature  In  March.  The  result  was 
that  after  passage  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  in  the  Assembly  within  ten 
votes  of  passage  by  nose-count.  They  won  a 
pyrrhic  victory. 

Our  bill,  in  essence,  was  then  adopted 
"voluntarily"  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  finally,  a  stronger  version 
of  it  by  the  Vehicles  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
mission, and  in  1966,  the  bill  became  the  tire 
section  of  the  Federal  Act,  expanded  so  that 
the  loading  requirement  we  had  initiated  and 
th'en  dropped,  as  a  compromise  with  the  tire 
manufacturers  in  1964  became  part  of  the 
Federal  Act.  The  loading  requirement  simply 
means  that  tires  have  to  be  strong  enough 
to  stand  up  and  endure  under  the  weight  of 
the  car  when  It  is  fully  occupied  with  pas- 
sengers. At  this  point  in  1968.  too  many  tires 
fail  prematurely  in  normal  use  and  there  is 
no  proof  of  minimum  safety  performance. 


CULVER  PROPOSES  END  TO  T.\X 
LOOPHOLES  FOR  NONFARMERS  EN 
AGRICULTURE  ^"j 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  JIEPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers 
from  using  losses  incurred  in  their  farm- 
ing operations  as  an  offset  to  income 
from  other  sources. 

I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  to  end  the  unfair  competition 
which  genuine  farmers — who  must  have 
farm  earnings  or  go  bankrupt — face  from 
wealthy  nonfa^mers  who  have  no  such 
profit  motive  in  mind,  who  force  land 
prices  and  production  costs  up,  and  yet 
can  afford  to  sell  products  at  lower  prices. 

Second,  to  close  a  flagrant  tax  loophole, 
which  results  in  lost  tax  revenues  which 
have  been  estimated  between  S200  mil- 
lion and  $400  million.  At  a  time  of  budg- 
etary pressures  particularly,  when  the 
Nation  is  faced  with  the  very  difficult  de- 
cision of  whether  to  increase  taxes,  our 
first  responsibility  should  be  to  eliminate 
these  benefits  to  persons  in  higher  income 
brackets  which,  as  long  as  they  exist,  only 
force  the  average  taxpayer  to  contribute 
more  than  his  share  in  tax  revenue. 
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Third,  to  maintain  the  reliability  of 
the  food-producing  industr>',  and  prevent 
the  long-range  adverse  effects  on  con- 
sumer food  prices,  which  will  escalate  as 
corporate  farming  drives  the  individual 
producer  out  of  agriculture. 

At  tiic  present  time,  it  is  advantageous 
to  the  wealthy  nonfarmer  to  use  income 
from  nonagricultural  pursuits  to  move 
into  farming  on  a  loss  basis.  becaiLse  our 
tax  laws  make  it  profitable  for  liim  to  in- 
cur operating  losses  which  can  ulti- 
mately be  captui-ed  in  the  fomi  of  capi- 
tal gains  from  the  sale  of  products  or  the 
farm  itself. 

Thus,  regular  income  which  might  be 
taxed  up  to  70  percent  in  these  upper 
brackets  is  instead  taxable  only  at  a 
maximum  of  25  percent  as  capital  gains. 
The  best  current  estimates  are  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury'  loses  at  least  $150  million 
a  year  just  in  this  transfer  of  regular 
revenue  to  capital  gains. 

The  extent  to  which  these  loopholes 
are  utilized  is  evident  when  you  look  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  statistics 
on  farm  income  tax  returns  for  1965 — 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  infor- 
mation is  available.  The  suirunary  data 
compiled  for  later  years  indicates  that 
the  trend  is  upward. 

Ill  1965.  119  i^ersons  with  income  over 
$1  million  reported  faiTn  operations — 
87  percent  reported  net  losses:  202  in- 
dividuals in  the  $500,000  to  $1  million 
income  bracket  reported  farm  opera- 
tions— 85  percent  of  them  repoi-ted  net 
losses:  3.914  with  annual  income  between 
SIOO.OOO  and  $500,000  filed  farm  income 
returns — 73  percent  reported  net  losses. 

It  is  only  when  you  get  down  to  the 
$20,000  to  S50.000  bracket  that  you  find 
a  majority  showing  net  earnings  instead 
of  losses  from   farm  investments. 

Of  all  farm  income  tax  returns  filed  in 
1965.  in  everv-  income  bracket.  70  i^ercent 
showed  a  net  profit.  However,  if  you  lake 
just  those  returns  filed  by  persons  with 
income  above  S50.00n.  only  30  percent 
showed  a  profit. 

But  if  the  extent  of  the  use  of  this 
loophole  is  revealing,  the  size  of  the  tax 
savings  to  the  individual  is  even  more 
shocking.  In  1964,  76  persons  with  in- 
come over  $1  million  claimed  54 '2  mil- 
lion in  farm  losses,  or  nearly  $60,000 
apiece.  This  amounts  to  a  tax  savings 
alone  of  an  estimated  S40.000  each — 
almost  .seven  times  as  much  as  the  aver- 
at,'e  Iowa  farmer  realized  in  total  net 
income  last  year. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  proiDO.';al 
does  not  prohibit  farming  operations  by 
nonfarmers — it  only  forbids  the  use  of 
farming  as  a  means  to  avoid  paying 
taxes.  Similarly,  it  does  not  forbid  cor- 
porations from  getting  into  farming,  but 
It  does  eliminate  Federal  tax  rewards  to 
those  who  engage  in  loss  operations. 

Since  this  legislation  is  a  revenue 
measure,  it  must  be  considered  first  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
share  my  concern  about  the  future  of 
the  family  farm,  as  well  as  the  inequities 
in  our  present  lax  laws,  will  join  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  schedule  action  on  it  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time,  and  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  bill: 
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HR.  17478 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  farming  losses  in- 
curred by  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
Income 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  not  deductible)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  certain  farming  opera- 
tions, 
"(a)    General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer   who    is    engaged    in    the    business    of 
farming  but  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  farmer 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  deductions  attrib- 
utable   to    the    business    of    farming    wliich, 
but  for  tills  section,  would  be  allowable  un- 
der this  chapter   for  the   taxable  year  shall 
not    exceed   an   aggregate   amount   equal    to 
the  gross  income  denved  from  the  business 
of  farming  for  ilie  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Bona  Fide  Farmer — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  an  individual  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  bona  fide  farmer  for  a  taxable  year  only 
if— 

"  ( .■\ )  tlie  principal  business  activity  of  such 
Individual  during  tlie  taxable  year  is  actively 
engaging  in  carrying  un  farming  operations, 
"(B)  such  individual  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming  as  tlie  principal  source 
of  his  livelihood  during  the  taxable  year,  or 
"(C)  such  individual  is  tlie  spouse  of  an  in- 
dividual described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
iB);  and 

■■(2)  a  corporation  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  bona  flde  farmer  lor  a  taxable  year  only 
if  80  percent  or  more  of  each  class  of  stock 
of  such  corporation  is  owned  on  each  day  of 
the  taxable  year  by  individuals  who  are  bona 
fide  farmers  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 

(1). 

"(c)  Persons  Who  Become  Bona  Fide 
Farmers  — 

■■(  1 )  In  general — In  the  case  of  a  taxpay- 
er who  acquires  a  farming  enterprise  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange  and  who  is  not  a  bona  fide 
farmer  for  ihe  taxable  year  in  which  such  en- 
terprise is  so  acquired,  subsection  la)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  enterprise  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  enterprise  Is 
so  acquired  or  for  tlie  2  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing  the   taxable   year  of   acquisition  if — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  certifies  that  he  intends 
to  become  a  bona  fide  farmer,  and 

■■(B)  the  taxpayer  becomes  a  bona  flde 
farmer  not  later  '.ban  the  third  taxable  year 
following  the  taxable  year  of  acquisition. 

"(2)  Certification. — A  certification  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  i  .'V )  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  m  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(d)    Other  Exceptions. — 

"(1)  Farms  acquired  from  a  decedent. — 
Subsection  lai  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  farming  enterprise  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  by  devise  or  inheritance  for  the  tax- 
able year  m  which  such  enterprise  is  so  ac- 
quired or  for  the  3  taxable  years  following 
the  taxable  year  of  acquisition. 

"(2)  Farms  acquired  by  foreclosure, 
ETC. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  farming  enterprise  acquired  by 
the  taxpayer  in  partial  or  complete  satisfac- 
tion of  an  indebtedness  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  enterprise  is  so  acquired  or  for 
the  3  taxable  years  following  the  taxable 
year   of    acquisition. 

"(3)  Dealers  in  real  estate — Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
farm  acquired  by  the  tax[>ayer  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  carrying  on  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling  real  property  for 
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the  taxable  year  in  which  such  farm  Is 
acquired  or  for  the  taxable  year  following 
the  taxable  year  of  acquisition. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regtilatlons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IX 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attribut- 
able to  certain  farming  opera- 
tions." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


WATER  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  speech  by  Hollis  R.  Wil- 
liams of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  address  is  entitled  "Water  Quality 
Management."  and  it  was  delivered  on 
May  22  to  the  Federal  Water  Quality  As- 
sociation, as  follows: 

Water  Quality  Management 
(Address  by  Hollls  R.  Williams,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, before  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Association,  Washington,  DC.  May  22, 
1968) 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  fine  work  your  As- 
sociation Is  doing,  and  I  appreciate  the  oc- 
casion afforded  here  to  me  to  give  you  some 
ideas  relating  to  water  quality  management 
and  agriculture. 

Tlie  pollution  of  the  living  xcatcrs  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  great  shames  of 
our  time.  Industrial  wastes,  sewage,  silt,  agri- 
cultural wastes,  mine  acids,  and  Junk  are  all 
part  of  the  problem.  Despite  a  great  deal  of 
effort  by  government  and  by  individual  or- 
ganizations and  industry,  pollution  remains 
a  serious  problem. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  he  said.  ■The  clear,  fresh 
waters  that  were  our  national  heritage  have 
become  diunping  grounds  for  gart>age  and 
filth.  They  poison  our  fish,  they  breed 
disease,  they  despoil  our  landscapes." 

I  like  the  way  Congressman  Jim  Wright — 
in  his  book.  "'The  Coming  Water  Famine" — 
expressed  the  vital  need  for  a  plentifiU 
supply  of  clean  usable  water.  He  said;  'Since 
time  began,  water  and  life  have  been  synon- 
ymous. Water  is  the  cheapest,  yet  the  most 
priceless,  of  all  commodities.  Since  the  dawn 
of  history  it  lias  given  respite  to  the  traveler, 
solace  to  the  sick,  succor  to  the  land,  reflec- 
tion to  the  philosopher — and  to  the  earth 
Itself  a  never-ending  renewal.  No  life  can 
exist  without  it.  " 

The  thirst  for  sparkling,  clean,  usable 
water  tells  me  that — 

Water  is  life,  it  feeds,  it  cleanses.  It  warms, 
it  cools,  it  transports,  and — it  protects. 

Without  water  the  earth  would  go  barren. 
Good  water  is  becoming  increasingly  scarce 
in  many  areas.  It  Is  being  defiled  by  man's 
own  progress — infected,  muddled  .and  pol- 
luted. 
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WATER    SUPPLY    AND    DISTRIBUTION 

In  terms  of  precipitation  totals,  we  have 
an  ample  supply  of  water  in  the  United 
States  However,  it  is  not  evenly  distributed 
Annual  rainfall  averages  30  inches  a  year 
over  the  continental  United  States  Ijut  It 
varies  from  less  tlian  one  inch  in  the  Soulli- 
west  to  as  much  as  200  inches  along  tlie 
N{>rthwest  coast. 

About  70  percent  of  our  average  annual 
precipitation  is  used  up  in  evaporation  and 
Iransplrntlon  from  crop,  range,  forest  lands, 
and  lands  in  other  uses.  This  use  makes  pos- 
sible our  tremendous  capacity  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  For  example,  we  use  about 
500  million  acrc-leet  of  water  each  year  by 
evapotranspirallon  from  our  nonlrrigated 
croplands 

In  un  averace  year,  only  about  nine  Inches 
of  our  national  average  in  precipitation  be- 
c.imes  available  to  satisfy  our  many  dem;>irls 
lor  water  Tliis  water  in  mass  supply  first 
arrives  as  snow  and  rain  upon  the  land.  The 
nature  ol  the  land,  land  use  and  its  treat- 
ment and  vegetative  cover  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  quality  of  water  runoff  fro.-n 
the  land  as  well  as  in  the  modulation  of 
stream  How.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
deep  forest  litter  has  a  pronounced  effect  in 
regulating  continuity  of  stream  How 

WATER    USE 

How  do  we  use  our  water  supply'' 

Irrigation  uses  about  40  percent  of  the 
water  withdrawn  from  surlace  and  ground- 
water sources.  It  accounts  for  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  water  consumed— thai  is,  not 
available  for  reuse. 

Of  the  other  15  percent  about  tour  per- 
cent is  consumed  by  livestock  and  rural 
household  uses  and  nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing 11  percent  is  consumed  by  industry  and 
by  municipal  uses. 

-Some  30,000  rural  areas  in  the  nation  do 
not  have  a  central  water  supply.  IndlvlduaJ 
users  get  their  water  mostly  from  ground 
sources.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  hun- 
dreds ol  rural  communities  have  constructed 
water  or  waste  disposal  systems.  This  will 
remove  some  of  the  sources  of  pollution  ajid 
result  in  improved  water  quality  in  many 
rural  areas. 

Nonagricultural  uses  of  water  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  important  as  population 
Increases. 

Municipal  water  use  may  double  by  the 
year  2000 — and  that's  only  32  years  away. 

Outdoor  recreation  demands  may  triple  by 
then — and  the  most  popular  activities  are 
associated  vrtth  water. 

Manufacturing  may  require  four  times  as 
much  water  :is  it  uses  now. 

In  considering  the  future  demands  for 
water  two  things  stand  out — the  need  to  de- 
velop additional  supplies  and  the  need  to 
clean  up  our  streams  and  lakes  and  maintain 
them  at  acceptable  standards. 

INTEREST  OF  SOIL  CONSERVATION  .SERVICE 

Historically,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  been  involved  in  various  aspects  of  water 
since  its  establishment  under  Public  Law 
No.  46  in  1935.  This  Act  stales  '■.  .  ,  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  provide  permanently  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  thereby  to 
preserve  natural  resources,  control  Hoods, 
prevent  impairment  of  reservoirs  and  main- 
tain the  navigability  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
protect  health,  public  lands  and  relieve  un- 
employment. .  ."  Subsequently  this  Act 
has  been  extended  to  include  other  signifi- 
cant features  that  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  conservation,  preservation  and 
use  of  land  and  water  and  related  natural 
resources. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
agencies  in  the  USDA  thus  liave  a  mandate 
to  be  interested  in  water  quality  manage- 
ment. The  Secretsry  of  Agriculture  recently 
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pointed  out  that  the  Department  admin- 
isters conservation  programs  covering  nearly 
81  percent  of  this  country's  land  and,  there- 
fore, has  •■first"  federal  responsibility  for 
most  of  the  water  that  falls  on  this  land. 
It  has  extensive  programs  for  controlling, 
conserving  and  developing  this  water  where 
it  falls. 

INTEREST    OF    ACRICULTURB 

Agriculture  Is  very  much  In  the  picture 
In  the  war  on  pollution! 

Farmers,  as  every  one  else,  need  clean 
water  to  drink,  unpolluted  water  for  their 
livestock  and  crop  production,  and  clean 
streams  and  lakes  for  fishing  and  swimming. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  are  against  pollution. 
Bit  we  all  want  the  very  things  that  help  to 
create  pollution — hence,  the  conflict.  We  in- 
sist on  the  manufactt/red  njatfOcTs-trom  fac- 
tories that  pollute  the  ii«<lters.  We  can't  get 
along  without  the  cars  and  the  Jet  planes 
that  pollute  the  air. 

AGRlCHLrUaAL    CAUSES    OF    POLLUTION 

-Agriculture,  as  all  other  segments  of  the 
e.jnomy.  contributes  to  water  pollution. 
Sediment 

Sediment,-  the  product  of  erosion,  and  a 
plague  to  citiilUations  throughout  history,  is 
agriculture's  major  concern.  Sediment  trans- 
ported by  runoff  water  greatly  exceeds  In 
vuliome  the  combined  total  of  all  the  other 
substances  that  pollute  our  surface  waters. 
Mo6t  sediment  comes  from  agriculturaJ  lands. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources  Indicates  that,  volume 
wise,  such  suspended  solids  in  th»  nation's 
streams  amount  to  at  least  700  times  the 
loadings  caused  by  sewage  discharge. 

Other  pollutants  sometimes  reach  a  stream 
w::li  the  help  of  sediment.  Virtually  all  of 
the  phosphate  carried  by  streams  is  carried 
on  the  sediment.  This  is  because  clay  par- 
ticles tightly  absorb  the  phosphate  that 
might  be  In  solution. 

Most  of  the  pesticides  carried  in  streams 
13  carried  on  sediment  Endnn,  dleldrtn,  and 
aldren  Insecticides  are  very  tightly  absorbed 
by  clay  particles.  A  mud  sample  from  Cypress 
Creek  near  Mempiiis  was  found  to  contain 
8  000  parts  per  million  of  endrtn  while  the 
water  in  the  stream  contained  less  than  one 
p  p  m.  Measures  for  the  control  of  erosion 
irequently  are  effective  in  reducing  pollution 
f.-oin  these  sources. 

Congressman  Jim  Wright  stated  that  we 
dredge  more  than  380  million  cubic  yards 
of  sediment  from  our  nation's  hartxDrs  and 
waterways  each  ye.\r  to  keep  them  from 
choking  to  death.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that 
xhe  amount  of  erosion-produced  sediment 
dredged  annually  from  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors e.xceeds  the  volume  of  earth  dug  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Sediment  is  a  costly  water  pollutant.  It 
constitutes  a  heavy  economic  drain  in  terms 
of  loss  of  valuable  top  soil.  It  obstructs  nav- 
igable streams.  It  damages  aquatic  life.  It 
fills  stream  channels  and  reservoirs.  It  Im- 
poses a  substantial  cost  on  water-supply 
agencies  for  water  clarification.  It  causes 
excessive  wear  on  hydro-power  turbines  and 
pump  impellers. 

The  deposition  of  sediment  is  depleting 
the  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs  in  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million 
acre-feet  each  year.  This  results  in  the  loss 
of  storage  capacity  for  water  supply,  flood 
control,  power  generation,  navigation  and 
water  quality  management.  Sediment  seri- 
ously affects  recreational  value  of  bodies  of 
water  for  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and 
other  water-based  recreational  activities.  It 
is  detrimental  to  the  spawning  beds  for  fish, 
and  reduces  their  food  supply.  Sediment  af- 
fects every  citizen.  It  means  higher  water 
bills,  higher  food  and  clothing  prices,  higher 
taxes  and  directly  or  indirectly  affecta  public 
health  in  many  areas.  Estimates  indicate  it 
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is  cosung  the  people  of  the  United  States 

in  excess  of  ' ,  billion  dollars  annually. 

All  sediment  is  produced  by  soil  erosion. 
Most  forms  of  erosion  have  been  greatly  ac- 
celerated where  man  has  indiscriminately 
cut  forests,  plowed  grassland  or  misused 
land.  It  costs  twenty  times  as  much  to  dredge 
sediment  out  of  water  as  it  would  to  keep 
it  in  place  on  the  land.  What  better  argu- 
ment that  we  must  give  greater  attention 
to  erosion  control? 

Sediment  is  not  just  a  farm  problem.  Sub- 
urbia is  becoming  increasingly  a  villain  in 
this  drama.  E.\ch  year,  it  is  estimated,  the 
nation  strips  bare  about  1.5  million  acres  for 
housing  developments,  new  roads,  streets, 
schools,  and  other  construction.  Frequently 
this  land  lies  bare  for  a  year  or  more  before 
construction  begins.  In  the  meantime,  the 
land  erodes  and  produces  extremely  large 
quantities  of  sediment.  For  example,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
sediment  going  into  the  lower  estuary  of 
the  Potomac  River  comes  from  construction 
sites  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area. 
Some  studies  In  Maryland  show  that  land 
undergoing  urban  development  produces 
from  2  to  200  times  the  amount  of  sediment 
as  nearby  farmland.  Unless  steps  are  taken 
to  control  it,  nonfarm  eroeion  will  increase 
in  the  future.  It  is  estimated  that  new  con- 
struction during  tlie  present  decade  will  ex- 
ceed all  other  construction  in  the  nation 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  present. 

Rates  of  erosion  can  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly on  both  agricultural  and  urban  areas 
through  relatively  low  cost  erosion  control 
measures.  Such  control  measures  would  re- 
duce sediment  pollution  of  our  streams  and 
reservoirs  by  a  corresponding  amount. 

We  have  solved  many  of  our  erosion  and 
sediment  problems.  But  others  are  unsolved. 
I  suggest  that  we  must  g^ive  greater  attention 
to  four  major  items.  Let  me  list  them; 

( 1 )  Improve  the  quality  of  erosion  con- 
trol along  our  roads,  highways  and  stream- 
banks: 

(2)  Provide  technical  services  and  guide- 
lines to  county  and  municipal  governments 
to  aid  In  proper  site  selection  for  develop- 
ment purposes  and  to  erosion  control  during 
construction  In  urban,  suburban  and  indus- 
trial areas; 

(3»  Rehabilitate  old  strip  mine  areas  and 
establish  standards  for  erosion  control  meas- 
ures and  land  restoration  practicee  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  surface  mining  operations  and; 

(4>  Achieve  erosion  control  on  all  pri- 
vately owned  land  not  yet  adequately  treated. 

Agricultural  chemicals 

Other  water  pollutants  that  concern  agri- 
culture are  chemicals,  pesticides  and  animal 
wastes. 

The  Increasing  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides will  continue  to  be  necessary  if  the 
world  is  to  feed  a  population  of  an  estimated 
7  billion  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  fact, 
without  fertilizers  and  pesticides  we  could 
not  feed  the  present  U.S.  population.  This 
we  are  now  doing  at  the  lowest  relative  cost 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Americans  now  use  an  estimated  32  mil- 
lion tons  of  fertilizers  annually  on  their 
farms,  lawns,  gardens  and  pastures.  Is  this 
too  much  or  not  enough?  It  Is  significant 
that  we  use  only  about  one-tenth  the  level 
per  cropUmd  acre  that  is  being  used  in  some 
European  countries. 

Fertilizers  can  create  problems  in  terms  of. 
water  pollution.  Phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
helps  to  induce  the  growth  of  "algal  blooms" 
on  streams,  lakes  and  ponds.  Some  nitrogen 
moves  in  runoff  from  fertilized  fields  and 
may  percolate  through  the  spll  Into  the 
ground  water.  Phosphorus  pr6motes  the 
growth  of  algae  In  waters.  Usually  It  Is  the 
major  limiting  factor  in  algae  growth.  Phos- 
phorus gets  into  streams  from  farmland  but 
only  through  runoff  and  soil  erosion.  For- 
tunately the  phosphorus  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  soil  particles  and  is  available  for  plant 
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growth  in  very  limited  amounts.  Currently 
the  best  way  to  control  phosphorus  losses 
from  faijn  land  Is  through  the  use  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  that  reduce 
runoff  and  sediment  losses  from  the  land. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  studying  the  behavior  of 
chemical  fertilizer  on  soils,  water  and  plant.-s. 
Information  on  placement  and  timing  and 
rates  of  application  of  fertilizer  helps  to  gain 
maximum  economic  use  and  to  minimize 
harmful  effects  on  the  environment.  Our 
research  prograins  will  do  more  of  this  in 
the  future  but  we  need  a  much  stronger  pro- 
gram m  this  field. 

Insecticides  and  herbicides  for  crop  pro- 
duction and  land  management,  when  used 
improperly  and  without  adequate  safec;uards, 
can  cause  unnecessary  damage.  We  in  .Agri- 
culture recognise  the  danger  from  improper 
pesticide  use  and  hare  taken  steps  to  correct 
possible  abuses.  Research  in  this  field  has 
been  expanded.  Continuous  work  is  going  on 
in  the  areas  t  f  improved  registration,  better 
Instruction  and  better  information  in  using 
pesticides.  The  Department  h.os  reduced  its 
dependence  on  DDT  by  developing  alternate 
chemicals  that  are  non-persistent.  Research 
is  being  done  on  less  persistent  sprays  and 
improved  monitoring  and  sur^'elUance  of 
pesticide  use.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  has  35  monitoring  stations  across  the 
nation   and    these   are   being   increased. 

Biological  methods  of  pest  control  such 
as  sterilization,  predators,  and  pathogenic 
organisms  have  reduced  Uie  need  for  chem- 
icals in  controlling  some  pests. 

Animal    wastes 

Animal  waste  is  another  water  pollution 
source.  The  safe  disposal  of  some  two  billion 
tons  oi  animal  waste  each  year  needs  further 
attention.  About  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  beef 
output  now  comes  from  feedlots.  The  prob- 
lem Is  Increasing  with  the  wjnfinement  of 
feeder  cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs  and  poultry  to 
barns  and  lots. 

A  single  beef  feedlot  may  contain  10.000 
head  and  produce  260  tons  of  solid  waste  plus 
100  tons  of  liquid  waste  dally,  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  a  city  of  160.000  people.  A 
dairy  barn  may  house  up  to  500  cows  that 
produce  waste  equal  to  that  of  8,000  people. 
.\  potiltry  ent.erprlse  with  100.000  fowls,  not 
an  unusual  number,  ajroduces  five  tons  of 
waste  dally.  jf 

We  need  more  research  to  find  economic 
and  effective  means  of  meeting  growing  ani- 
mal waste  management  problems.  Lagoon 
treatment,  fluidlzlng.  spraying  on  fields,  de- 
hydration and  resale  have  been  tried  with 
varvnng  success.  Intensive  research  is  needed 
to  Improve  these  practices  and  develop  new 
methods  of  safe  disposal. 

TOOLS     NEEDED 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  clean  rivers 
and  streams  and  successfully  cope  with  the 
growing  problems  of  pollution  control  on 
farmlands  ris  well  as  in  urban  areas,  we  must 
hai^e  certain  tools.  We  must  develop  addi- 
tional and  improved  preventive  techniques 
and  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  positive 
remedial  program. 

I  consider  the  following  four  tools  of  major 
Importance: 

The  first  Is  additional  basic  research  of 
many  kinds.  Solutions  are  not  at  hand  for 
;  many  of  the  pollution  problems  of  todays 
'agriculture.  Practical  answers  can  be  found 
for  some  of  the  current  problems  from  re- 
search already  completed  in  other  fields,  but 
we  need  additional  research  in  many  areas 
where  the  nature,  causes  and  remedies  of 
pollution  are  not  known. 

Second  is  a  sound  national  program  of 
tecnnical  assistance  to  private  individuals, 
and  to  state  and  local  units  of  government 
and  other  local  public  bodies  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  coping  with  pol- 
lution problems. 
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Third  Is  Federal,  State,  and  local  pubdc 
cost-sharing  and  loan  programs  on  a  national 
basis.  This  may  require  additional  Federal 
legislation.  State  and  local  agencies  will  need 
funds  and  technical  help  in  organizing  and 
carrj-lng  out  a  successful  program  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  on  many  widely  dispersed 
farm  areas. 

Fourth  is  institutional  arrangements.  By 
this  I  mean  tlie  local  vehicle  or  medium  to 
work  through.  In  my  opinion,  unless  we  liave 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  of  units  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, no  effective  pollution  abatement 
program  can  hope  to  succeed.  We  must  foster 
partnership  between  local  people,  state  and 
federal  goverrmients  as  the  ideal  working 
arrangement  for  such   undertakings. 

Constructive  action  must  stem  from  local 
self-governing  groupe  who  have  the  initia- 
tive, desire  and  legislative  authority  to  carry 
out  a  control  program  with  assistance  from 
the  state  iuid  Federal  governments.  One  of 
our  Jobs  will  bo  to  stimulate  and  cause  the 
growth  of  aggressive  local  leadership.  No 
regulatory  Federal  or  state  program  alone 
can  hope  to  succeed  in  correcting  our  serious 
pollution  problem.  Local  citizens  must  par- 
ticipate in  order  to  enlighten  themselves 
about  the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  and 
to  effectively  exercise  their  rights  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society. 

Willie  individuals  can  help  in  the  control 
of  some  agricultural  pollution  problems, 
many  require  group  action  to  be  effective. 
Several  Institutional  airangements  now  avail- 
able can  carry  out  group  iu:tion  on  a  water- 
shed,  area  or  project  basis.  These  Include 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts.  Pub- 
lic Law  83-566  Watershed  Projects,  local  ir- 
rigation and  drainage  districts,  river  basins 
and   others. 

Our  population  and  industrial  growth  has 
created  a  problem  that  needs  iinmediatc  at- 
tention. It  IS  a  problem  that  can  t  be  solved 
overnight.  But  wc  can  be0n  now,  and  we 
can  build  a  more  effective  corrective  program 
as  we  go  along. 

First,  let's  direct  our  greatest  effort  to  re- 
ducing the  high  concentration  of  pollutants 
in  our  streams  caused  by  sediment  and  mu- 
nicfpal  and  indiL',trial  wastes.  We  have  the 
know  how  to  make  great  strides  in  solving 
these   phases   of   the   problem. 

Second,  let's  get  an  adequate  research  pro- 
gram undencay  to  develop  new  methods  and 
to  improve  existing  technology  in  pollution 
control. 

With  these  underway  we  can  start  to  raise 
our  standards  and  further  improve  our 
waters  by  action  on  some  of  the  other  less 
critical  sources  of  pollution.  But,  in  fighting 
for  clean  waters,  let's  avoid  sensationalism. 
This  only  serves  to  confuse  the  public  and 
wlthotit  public  support  no  program  can  suc- 
ceed. Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean: 

Last  winter,  several  of  our  newspapers  car- 
ried stories  Indicating  that  we  should  curb 
fertilizer  use  because  of  a  "nitrate  hazard"  in 
otu-  food.  An  American  professor  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  soaring  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers  could  lead  to  a  biological  cata- 
clysm. This  professor  referred  to  a  case  where 
a  small  jar  of  spinach  baby  food  contained 
a  high  level  of  nitrate  nitrogen. 

We  a£ked  Dr.  Cecil  Wadleigh  of  the  Agri- 
culttiral  Research  Service  to  comment  on  the 
story.  Dr.  Wadleigh  points  out  that  from  time 
to  time  some  individual  becomes  concerned 
■with  the  level  of  nitrate  that  is  found  in 
spinach,  Swiss  chard,  beets  or  cabbage.  Super- 
ficial conclusions  are  dra-wn  that  this  nitrate 
must  be  particularly  serious  in  baby  focxis 
since  it  is  assumed  that  such  nitrate  would 
be  reduced  to  nitrite  in  the  baby's  stomach, 
and  that  nitrate  in  a  baby's  stomach  would 
Induce  the  afQiciion  known  as  "blue  baby". 
However,  studies  dating  back  to  1873  indicate 
that  a  ntimber  of  families  of  plants  naturally 
accumulate  high  levels  of  nitrate  in  the 
herbage.    Wadleigh    said    that    it    would    be 
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difficult    to    prove    that    nitrate    in    canned 
spinach  results  from  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Spinach  is  one  of  those  species  of  plants 
that  accumulated  nitrate  long  before  there 
was  any  significant  use  of  commercifU  fer- 
tilizers. Over  100  years  ago,  French  house- 
wives wore  using  plants  that  were  found  to 
accumulate  nitrate  as  an  aid  to  scouring 
their  pots  and  pans.  Professors  Wright  and 
Davison  at  Cornell  University  reiK>rt  that 
nitrate  in  water  or  b.aby  food  in  moderate 
levels  does  not  adversely  affect  babies  unless 
there  is  also  present  a  bacteriological  con- 
tamination that  will  abet  the  conversion  of 
the  nitrate  to  nitrite  in  the  baby's  stomach. 

There  have  been  other  cases  where  public 
attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  most 
important  pollution  problems  by  "spectacu- 
lar" news  stories. 

Let's  try  to  put  our  ai^ilable  resources 
where  they  loill  do  the  most  good  and  take 
on  less  important  problems  at  a  later  date. 

Cleaning  up  America's  polluted  waters  is  a 
Job  for  everyone — for  every  citizen,  every 
municipality,  every  industry,  and  for  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

/(  cannot  be  successful  without  the  active 
support  and  contributions  of  local  people. 
People  like  you  must  provide  the  imagina- 
tion, leadership  and  the  will  to  get  the  task 
done,  ■you  are  men  of  vision,  tm.i.gination  and 
determination  and  you  can  help  to  meet  the 
challenging  task  now  facing  us  if  we  are  to 
stop  the  pollution  of  the  living  waters  of 
America.  Tlie  job  that  needs  to  be  done  Is 
complex.  But  there  is  nothing  ahead  of  us 
needing  to  be  done  that  we  cannot  do.  We 
can  do  it  together,  using  the  resources  that 
we  have  at  our  command. 

You  who  comprise  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Association  are  giving  a  most  worth- 
while sen-ice  to  the  Nation.  I'm  proud  to  be 
associated  with  you  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  toward  the  goal  of  achiev- 
ing maximum  benefits  from  our  available 
water  and  related  land  resources  and  thus 
make  ova  land  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work  and  play. 


SPE.\KER  JOE  MARTIN.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Hi-     WAbHl:.OTO.V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "niE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  friend 
and  leader  of  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
has  passed  away.  Speaker  Joe  Martin,  of 
Massachusetts,  left  an  indelible  imprint 
on  all  who  knew  him  and  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress.  He  was  always  a 
gentleman.  He  was  fair  and  wise. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serving  ■with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1941  until  I  moved  to  the  Senate  in 
1953. 

During  2  of  those  years,  Joe  Martin 
was  the  Speaker.  That  was  from  1947 
until  1949.  He  also  served  as  Speaker 
during  the  83d  Congress,  from  1953  to 
1955. 

My  12  years  with  Joe  Martin  were  only 
a  short  period  in  the  42  years  in  which 
he  ser%'ed  his  Massachusetts  district  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a 
veteran  legislator  by  the  time  I  arrived 
in  Washington  in  1941.  Yet  I  found  him 
kindly  and  thoughtful  to  the  newcomers, 
whether  they  were  from  the  Republican 
or  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Along  with  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  his 
counterpart  in  the  Democratic  Pany,  Joe 
Martin  represented  the  best  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  House.  The  great  Sam  Ray- 
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bum  preceded  his  close  friend  Joe  Mar- 
tin in  death  by  nearly  6  years.  In  matters 
of  vital  national  concern,  these  two  re- 
vered gentlemen  proved  to  tlie  Nation 
and  to  the  world  our  ability  to  unite  in 
an  effective  bipartisan  manner.  Their 
lives  were  dedicated  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  counti-y.  We  will  miss  them. 


DRUG  ADDICTS  SAID  TO  STEAL  AN- 
NUALLY PROPERTY  VALUED  AT 
$880  MILLION 


HON.  JENMNCS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WtST    VIBCI.M.\ 

IN  THE  SEa^ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  little  knowTi  tragic  results  of  di-ug 
addiction  is  not  to  the  users,  but  to  busi- 
ness finns  m  our  counU-y  which  are 
lobbed  every  12  montlis  of  goods  witli 
an  estimated  value  of  $880  million. 

This  startling  information  is  included 
in  an  article  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Evening  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  iJrinted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  $880  Million  Estimate:  Theft  bt  Drug 

Addicts  Heavy  Bi'siness  Cost 

(By  Leroy  Pope) 

New  York.— No  matter  how  much 
or  little  we  know  abotit  the  .social  or  medical 
aspects  of  narcotic  addiction,  the  facts  about 
Its  cost  to  business  In  America  are  stork  and 
clear. 

At  retail  prices,  the  usual  estimate  of- 
property  stolen  by  hard  drug  addicts  to  sup- 
port their  habit  runs  to  $880  million  a  year, 
Ijee  Jaffa,  vice  president  of  Restaurant  As- 
sociates, Inc  .  said  In  a  report  to  a  recent 
semlnaj  conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
Narcotic  Control  Commission. 

Jaffee.  who  lives  In  White  Plains,  NY.,  has 
been  active  lis  .an  officer  and  director  of  the 
Cage  Teen  Center,  a  private  agency  that 
helps  problem  youths,  including  addicts. 

Jaffee  didn't  deal  with  users  of  the  .■«- 
called  ".soft"  narcotics,  marijuana.  LSD.  bar- 
blttirates  and  amphetamines.  TTiese  are 
more  numerous  than  the  opiate  users  but. 
economically,  they  are  not  a  great  problem. 

sixty    THOtrSAND    TTSERS 

The  federal  government's  official  estimate 
Is  that  there  are  60,000  hard  drug  users  who 
have  to  support  their  habit  at  the  average 
rate  of  $23  a  day.  Twenty -five  percent  arc 
well  enough  off  to  do  so.  Forty-five  percent 
never  work  and  support  themselves  and  buy 
drugs  largely  by  theft. 

Another  20  per  cent  who  .ire  female,  sup- 
port their  liablt  by  prostitution. 

Jaffe  arrived  at  the  $880  million  a  year 
estimate  by  figuring  that  because  the  "fence  " 
price  of  stolen  property  usually  is  only  25 
percent  of  retail  value,  the  addict  who  steals 
to  support  his  habit  must  pilfer  $92  worth  of 
property  daily  to  pay  $23  for  drugs. 

Businessmen  must  pay  taxes  to  support 
legal  warfare  against  these  crimes,  taxes  to 
support  the  efforts  to  enforce  the  antlnar- 
cotlcs  laws  and  help  pay  for  programs  to  re- 
habiUtate  drug  addicts. 

other  tolls  cited 

On  top  of  this,  business  pays  a  hlg  toll  to 
drug  addiction  In  the  cost  of  absenteeism, 

Jaffe  said  the  average  hard  drtigs  addict 
who  still  manage  to  "T'ork  part  of  the  time. 

Jaffe  said  the  average  hard  drugs  addict 
spends  on  dope  90  cents  of  every  dollar  he 
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can  earn,  borrow  or  steal.  Including  those 
who  work  part  of  the  time,  he  said  It  appears 
that  almost  75  percent  of  the  addicts  break 
the  law  to  make  money   to   buy  drugs. 

In  New  York  City  alone.  JaiTe  cited  figures 
Indicating  that  at  least  3.600  hard  drug  ad- 
dicts shoplift  around  $12  million  worth  of 
merchandise  a  year.  Store  guards  are  very 
leery  of  getting  tough  with  shoplifting  ad- 
dicts. Some  of  them  are  hysterical,  danger- 
ous personalities. 

On  top  of  the  shoplifting,  the  burglaries 
committed  by  addicts  in  New  York  City  may 
cost  business  and  homeowners  as  much  as 
$400,000  a  day.  Jaffe  said,  about  12  percent 
of  all  hard  drug  addicts  are  what  the  police 
call    flat  foot  hustlers  " 

They  have  no  criminal  specialty  but  en- 
gage in  a  wide  variety  of  rackets,  con  games 
lind  crimes  of  violence  to  support  their 
hubits  Their  cost  to  the  national  business 
community  may  run  to  another  $400,000  a 
day.  he  said 


BRIDGING  THE  GENERATION  GAP- 
ADDRESS   BY  DONALD   M    KENDALL 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

IN  THE  SE.V.-\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23,  196i 

Mr  MLTIPHY.  Mr.  PresidenL.  on  May 
10,  1968,  at  the  annual  father-son  ban- 
quet of  St  John's  College  in  Washington. 
D  C  ,  Mr  Donald  M.  Kendall,  president  of 
Pepsi  Coia,  delivered  a  speech  entitled 
■  Bridging  the  Generation  Gap," 

Mr  Kendalls  words  were  certainly  fit- 
tmij  ar.d  verv-  helpful  to  his  audience,  I 
believe  they  contain  much  of  value  to 
people  across  the  country  who  are  con- 
cerned daily  by  news  accounts  of  agita- 
tion among  our  Nation's  youth.  Believing 
a.s  I  do  that  Mr.  Kendall's  words  offer 
both  good  guidelines  and  great  hope  for 
our  future,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  talk  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beir.i  no  objection,  the  address 
waus  ordered  :o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

BRI3CING     THE     GENERATION     GaP 

(Addresi  by  Donald  M  Kendall.  St.  John's 
College.  Washington.  DC.  May  10,  1968) 
Mr  Fitzpatrlck.  Brother  Colman,  dlstin- 
g'aished  guests.  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Or- 
der, men  and  cadets  of  St.  Johns — friends,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  Invited 
to  talk  with  you  this  evening,  and,  as  a 
father  who  has  demands  made  on  his  time,  I 
congratulate  you  fathers  who  are  spending 
an  evening  with  your  sons, 

I've  given  talks  to  many  audiences  all  over 
the  world,  but  I  admit  that  picking  a  subject 
for  this  discussion  was  difficult — difficult  be- 
cause as  a  father.  I  have  to  try  to  put  my- 
self m  the  role  of  a  son,  I  know  that  these 
roles  are  not  always  compatible.  In  fact, 
they're  seldom,  if  ever,  compatible. 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  I 
doubt  there  has  ever  been  a  generation  of 
sons  who  did  not  look  upon  their  fathers  as 
'  squares'  or  of  fathers  who  did  not  consider 
their  sons  as  being  a  little  "way  out." 

The  ability  to  communicate  between  gen- 
erations Is  a  problem  that  has  defled  solu- 
tion despite  all  of  our  technical  advances.  I 
can  remember  as  a  youngster,  my  father  tell- 
ing me  about  the  danger  of  girls,  and  twenty- 
five  years  later  I  found  myself  making  the 
same  mistake. 

Though  the  communications  gap  Is  the 
s.^me.  the  world  today  Is  much  different  from 
the  world  of  25  years  ago.  We  sometimes  fail 
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to  realize  that  our  own  lives  and  our  own 
communities  have  changed  Just  as  rapidly. 
Today  we've  made  great  strides  In  conquer- 
ing space  and  soon  we'll  have  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Yet,  Lindbergh's  first  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  occurred  during  the  life- 
time of  many  of  us  here. 

Today  we  have  an  average  life  expectancy 
that  has  Incre.ised  by  20  years  in  my  life- 
time— perhaps  by  the  time  I  live  through 
that — the  expectancy  will  be  20  years  longer. 
Sclentiflc  knowledge  has  lielped  conquer  dis- 
eases that  were  killers  a  few  years  ago.  Re- 
cently, a  famous  doctor  predicted  that  in 
about  5  years,  if  we  have  not  yet  found  a  cure 
for  cancer,  that  our  detection  techniques  will 
have  advanced  to  the  point  where  we  will  be 
able  to  cut  the  mortality  rate  for  this  dis- 
ease by  90' r. 

And  yet,  in  this  age  of  sucli  dramatic  prog- 
ress, we  are  faced  with  some  of  the  most 
serious  social  cancers  in  our  history — social 
cancers  which  threaten  to  envelop  us  to  such 
a  degree  that  we  may  be  unable  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  our  scientific  advances. 

We're  experiencing  a  general  breakdown  of 
family  and  spiritual  values  which  have  been 
so  essential  to  our  progress  thus  far,  and 
we're  faced  with  mounting  unrest  in  our 
cities,  in  our  colleges,  in  our  high  schools 
and  In  many  other  areas  of  society  We've 
failed  to  apply  the  same  diligence  to  tlie 
solutions  of  these  problems  as  we  have  to 
our  scientific  endeavors. 

We're  prone  to  ask  why — In  the  face  of  our 
tremendous  materialistic  and  scientific  ad- 
vantages— these  situations  have  been  allowed 
to  develop  And  we  continue  to  ask  ourselves 
many  other  questions  about  the  unrest  that 
abounds  on  every  hand.  While  we  don't  have 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  these  answers  will  be  found 
in  the  heart  and  minds  of  fathers  and  sons 
Just  like  you  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of    this    country. 

Too  often,  those  of  us  In  my  generation 
have  taken  for  granted  that  some  all-inclu- 
sive power  structure  of  local,  state  or  Federal 
government  is  responsible  for  all  of  these 
conditions  and  we,  as  individuals,  are  power- 
less to  do  anything  about  them. 

We've  failed  to  accept  the  fact  that  each  of 
us,  by  our  action  or  inaction,  must  bear  eqttal 
responsibility  for  our  communities.  We'd  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  men  are  moved  by 
ideals  and  values  and  not  simply  by  cold 
calculation.  There  Is  notliing  automatic 
about  the  future  It  is  compounded  of  the 
vision  and  the  courage  of  the  present. 

It's  strange  that  while  we're  aware  of  the 
inaction  of  my  generation,  we  look  with 
alarm  at  the  action  of  our  young  people. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it — our  youth  is  ac- 
tion-oriented and  not  content  to  sit  back 
and  let  somebody  else  do  it.  True,  they'll 
make  mistakes — they'll  go  off  in  wrong  direc- 
tions— but,  what  is  important  is  that  they'll 
do  something.  And  for  this  I  applaud  them. 
Herein  lies  the  hope  of  the  world.  Years 
from  now  we'll  measure  our  national  progress 
In  terms  of  the  sum  total  of  the  efforts  of 
these  individuals. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
personal  qualities  that  will  be  required  of 
those  who  will  be  tomorrows  leaders. 

I  think  that  the  most  important  of  these 
are  an  inquiring  mind,  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, a  constructive  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  the  ability  to  dis- 
cipline oneself. 

The  first  thing  I  would  list  Is  an  inquiring 
mind.  Uncommon  men  have  the  ability  to 
deal  with  Ideas.  They  know  ideas  are  more 
Important  and  more  permanent  than  people. 
In  fact,  ideas  are  indestructible.  If  you  could 
kill  ideas  there  never  would  have  been  a 
Lexington  and  a  Concord. 

Another  Important  thing  is  the  desire  to 
do  something  ...  do  something  new  or 
something   better,   tvetter   than   It   hae   ever 
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ijeen  done  before.  Make  no  nUstakee  at>out  it: 
the  desire  to  do  something  Is  often  more  Im- 
portant than  knowing  how  to  do  It.  The 
obstacle  of  not  knowing  how  to  do  some- 
thing never  kept  a  determined  man  from 
trying  to  do  it.  A  f;imous  scientist  and  in- 
ventor once  rem.arked :  "If  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing. I  start,  whether  I  know  how  to  or  not." 
He  might  have  added  tliat  disappointment 
wouldn't  dlscoiirage  lilm  if  the  project  didn't 
work  out  right  the  first  time,  or  even  the 
hundredth  time. 

Still  another  quality  Is  a  constructive  dis- 
satisfaction with  things  .'vs  they  are.  Some- 
one had  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  slow, 
laborious  process  of  picking  cotton  lint  from 
seed  before  the  cotton  gin  was  Invented.  And 
so  it  goes,  all  through  the  history  of  man's 
progress.  Most  of  our  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things  have  come  about  because  some- 
one was  dlss<itlsfled  with  the  old  ways.  It  is 
true,  then,  that  people  who  do  things  have 
brought  changes  which  have  benefited  man- 
kind as  well  as  themselves. 

Successful  people  know  one  principle  of  life 
tliat  many  people  never  understand,  .ind  that 
principle  is  "Service  before  reward".  Re- 
member that  expression — "Service  before  re- 
ward"— for  you  will  come  face  to  face  with 
it  .ill  through  your  life.  The  only  place  suc- 
cess comes  Ix-fore  work  is  in  the  dictionary. 
Those  who  truly  serve  and  serve  well  will  be 
rewarded  In  due  course  Those  who  .ore  moti- 
vated to  serve  only  by  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward are  more  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The 
world  IS  full  of  unhappy  people  who  think 
they  should  have  gotten  some  reward  but 
who   have   really   done   little   to  JtistUy   one. 

All  important,  of  course,  is  self-discipline 
I'm  sure  that  nobody  ever  attained  any- 
thing really  worthwhile  without  self-dis- 
cipline. As  Euclid  once  told  a  King  of  Egypt 
who  asked  for  an  easy  way  to  learn  mathe- 
matics. "My  lord,  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry."  Neither  is  there  a  royal  road  to 
any  achievement. 

The  right  hand  of  discipline  is  patience, 
A  good  example  is  found  in  the  experiments 
of  Charles  Goodyear  who  was  working  on  raw 
rubber  from  the  Junglee  of  the  ,\mazon.  He 
thought  it  might  be  made  into  uf.eful  objects, 
but  it  kept  melting  The  experiments  went 
on  and  became  an  obsession  with  him.  .'^t 
one  time,  pressed  for  money,  he  even  sold  his 
children's  schoolbooks  to  raise  CASh  for  his 
work  I  Then  one  day,  al  ter  he  had  mixed 
rubber  with  sulfur  and  lead  compounds,  he 
accidentally  dropped  some  on  a  hot  stove — 
and  stumbled  u[>on  the  secret  of  vulcaniza- 
tion. 

You  may  say  this  discovery  was  pure 
luck — but  Lf  Goodyear  hadn't  been  working 
on  the  problem  so  long  and  in  so  many  ways, 
he'd  never  have  made  it.  No  one  can  say 
how  many  discoveries  have  been  lost  because 
the  discoverers  weren't  tough  enough  to 
stick  to  their  guns  and  make  the  world  be- 
lieve .Old  accept. 

.'\nd  sticking  with  one's  ideas  and  beliefs 
takes  courage.  Courage  takes  many  forms.  It 
may  be  courage  in  the  face  of  ridicule — 
against  threats  of  bodily  harm — the  courage 
to  risk  loss  of  position  or  status— or  It  may 
be  Just  daring  to  be  different 

The  kind  of  courage  I'm  talking  abotit, 
stood  by  G.ilUeo  when  he  challenged  the 
erroneous  theories  of  .■\nstoile.  It  stood  by 
Robert  Fulton  when  he  ignored  the  Jeers  and 
catcalls  of  narrow-minded  skeptics  and  sent 
the  Clermont — "Fulton's  Folly" — steaming 
up  the  Htidson. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  increasing  opportu- 
nity— which  brings  with  It  an  increasing 
responsibility.  We  hope,  tliat.  as  fathers,  we 
are  living  up  to  that  responsibility  by  set- 
ting examples  for  our  sons  to  follow. 

So  much  is  heard  about  teen-age  rebel- 
lion, drop-outs,  lack  of  respect  for  authority, 
violence  and  immorality — that  we  look  to 
our   children   with   a  combination   of   pride 
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and  trepidation.  While  we  are  pleased  with 
their  intellectual  curiosity  and  desire  for  In- 
volvement in  social  issues,  we  are  also  deeply 
concerned  about  what  direction  they  will 
take. 

Every  generation  thinks  its  young  men  are 
going  to  tlie  dogs  and,  on  this  score,  every 
generation  is  both  right  and  wrong.  Some 
do,  of  course,  but  then,  most  don't. 

Young  people  today  see  more,  hear  more, 
expect  more  and  want  more  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Tlie  immense  ac- 
celeration in  everything  is  for  all  of  us  to  see, 
but  for  some,  hard  to  grasp.  Tilings  have  out- 
disumced  thoughts,  and  moral  values  are  lag- 
ging t>ehind  material  values.  Facts  and  fig- 
ures— a  veritable  explosion  of  knowledge — 
are  mushrooming  all  around  us. 

Tliere's  a  wide  gap  between  the  scientific 
and  the  spiritual,  between  the  material  and 
moral,  between  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Tlie 
problem,  therefore.  Is  to  know  what  to  preach 
and  then  to  practice  what  we  preach. 

But  each  generation  has  its  own  prob- 
lems. Ours  was  the  depression  wiien  our 
Immediate  concerns  were  finding  a  way  to 
get  a  good  education  and  being  prepared  to 
make  a  living.  We  could  not  .afford  the  lux- 
ury of  solving  the  problems  of  the  universe. 
But  we  did  go  out  and  help  rescue  the 
world — and  if  we  haven't  made  it  a  perfect 
one,  at  least  we  tried  to  make  it  a  little  bet- 
ter place  to  live.  And,  as  we  look  on  our  sons 
today,  we  feel  confident  they  will  take  up 
where  we  left  off  and  find  other  remedies  for 
otlier  ills.  We  know  they  can  and  will  solve 
the  problems  of  tomorrow.  Tlieir  future  is 
oiu-  future.  It  is  they  who  must  carry  on  our 
torch  of  ser\-lce,  our  leadership,  our  plans 
and  our  hopes. 

But  our  generation  cannot  afford  to  sit 
on  our  liands  said  smile  under  our  laurel 
wreatlis:  we  must  plan  and  serve  and  work 
with  these  young  people  around  us  to  find 
the   answers. 

We  must  substitute  inspiration  for  des- 
peration in  our  own  communities.  We  must 
give  our  iKjys  and  girls  something  to  live  by 
and  with  and  for.  We  must  help  them  set 
their  standards  high  iuid  reinforce  them  with 
love  and  laith  and  trust.  Without  these 
things,  they  are  cruelly  vtilnerable. 

In  bridging  the  generation  gap.  let's  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  we  do  not  ail  listen  to  the 
same  drum.  We  can  learn  to  be  tolerant  and 
understanding,  and  to  take  a  chance  on 
youth.  The  returns,  the  dividends  are  far 
greater  than  we  Imagine. 

We  must  continue  to  stoke  the  fires  of 
their  idealism  and  give  them  the  tools  to 
forge  a  better  tomorrow — the  tools  of 
sound  religious  beliefs,  a  good  education  and 
our  faith   in   them. 

Each  father  here  can  look  back  and  re- 
member his  dreams,  his  hopes,  liis  ambi- 
tions to  change  the  world.  Things  haven't 
changed  that  much. 

The  so-called  "generation  gap"  becomes  a 
little  narrower  when  we  think  although  we 
are  a  bit  older  now — and  perhaps  some  of 
our  energies  have  dissipated  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years — we  share  the  same  goals  as 
our  sons.  We,  too,  want  peace  and  Justice. 
We,  too,  want  the  t)est  of  all  possible  worlds. 
And  so,  we  must  listen  to  each  other,  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  we  can  learn  from  each 
other. 

Every  father  hands  to  his  son  the  legacy 
of  his  judgment,  his  experience  and  the  les- 
sons learned  not  only  from  his  successes  but 
also  from  his  failures.  And  a  son  can  give 
his  father  the  light  of  his  young  vision  and 
the  fire  of  his  idealism.  It  is  a  good  work- 
ing combination — and  one  which  will  move 
this  tired  old  world. 

In  a  country  whicli  has  become  dedicated 
lo  the  elimination  of  waste,  the  extermina- 
tion of  poverty  and  a  deeper  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  all  peoples,  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  the  talents  of  youth.  We  cannot  af- 
ford a  segregation  of  the  generations.  We 
can — and  we  will — ^work  together. 
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And  when,  25  years  from  now,  you  boys  as 
fatliers  are  meeting  with  your  sons,  and  you 
find  yourselves  t)emoanlng  the  rebellion  of 
youth,  I  hope  you  will  remember  tlie  advice 
of  Thomas  Edison,  who  remarked  late  in 
life:  "Let  us  not  become  egotists  Just  be- 
cause we  have  made  some  progress.  Tliere  are 
many  problems  lo  be  solved,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  Just  as  many  things  to  be  done 
now  as  there  were  when  I  was  a  t)oy.  but 
the  opportunities  are  so  much  greater — so 
let's  get  to  work." 
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mont    and   Dan    Tehan,    Hamilton    County 
Sheriff. 

If  you  have  any  questions  you  would  like 
discussed,  write  to  "Police  Call",  c/o 
WCPO/TV  on  this  vital  and  timely  subject. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  'PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  CITIES" 


•WCPO-TV  TO  LAUNCH  INFORMA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  TO  AID  POLICE- 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

..IF    Oliln 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt>KNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  WCPO-TV, 
Cincinnati,  is  about  to  launch  a  new 
program  aimed  at  answering  viewers' 
questions  on  "the  policeman's  role  in  to- 
day's society."  The  show,  "Police  Call," 
will  be  a  regular  Simday  feature  and 
will  enable  viewers  to  question  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  olBcei-s  and  spe- 
cialists on  their  duties. 

Like  .several  other  communities  in 
this  country,  Cincinnati  has  witnessed 
unprecedented  violence  and  civil  disor- 
der, and  relationships  between  police 
and  community  have  been  strained  by 
misunderstanding  and  rumor.  WCPO- 
TV's  efforts  are  to  be  applauded.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  pro-am  will  provide 
clear,  accurate  information  for  Cincin- 
nati area  residents  on  the  role  of  law 
enforcement  officers  in  today's  complex 
society. 

The  following  news  release,  prepared 
by  WCPO-TV,  explains  the  format  and 
purpose  of  "Police  Call": 
Police  Call:  A  New  Dimension  in  Pouce- 
CoMMLNiTY  Relations 
WCPO/TV  will  begin  production  of  a 
imique  new  weekly  program  called  "Police 
Call. "  with  the  first  progrsun  to  be  televised 
Wednesday,  May  29.  Produced  In  cooperation 
with  the  Hamilton  County  Police  -Association. 
Police  Call  will  answer  viewers'  questions 
alxiut  the  Policeman's  role  in  today's  society. 
The  weekly  program  will  be  a  spotlight 
on  Police  community  problems  and  will  fea- 
ture specialists  on  the  subject  to  be  discussed, 
with  topics  changing  each  week.  Similar  to 
WCPO/TVs  Call  the  Doctor,  featuring  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  Police  Call 
will  have  professional  policemen  and  Law 
Enforcement  specialists  to  answer  viewers' 
questions. 

Two  experts  have  been  selected  as  alter- 
nating moderators  lor  tlie  program,  Lt.  Har- 
old Fassnacht  of  the  Amberly  Village  Pohce 
Department  and  President  of  the  Hamilton 
Covuity  Police  Association;  and  Sgt.  Boy 
Lindeman.  of  the  Cincinnati  Police  Depirt- 
ment  and  acting  Community  Relations  Com- 
mander. The  panelists  will  be  comprised  of 
well  known  Law  Enforcement  authorities. 

The  premiere  program  of  Police  Call  will 
be  Wednesday.  May  29.  10:00  to  11:00  PM, 
and  then  move  to  its  regtilarly  scheduled 
time  po.sltion  on  Cliannel  Nine,  Sundays 
5:00-5:30  PM. 

Police  Call's  first  topic  for  viewers'  ques- 
tions will  be  "Civil  Disorders."  and  v/ill  fea- 
ture .TS  guest  panelists:  Chief  Jacob  Schott, 
Cincinnati  Police  Chief:  Chief  Charles  Fritz. 
Chief.  Norward:  Chief  Fred  Engelman.  Chief, 
Reading:  Chief  Donald  Shanks,  Chief.  Marie- 
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Mr.  ROBISON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.se 
Republican  Urban  Affairs  Task  Force  has 
been  holding  a  .series  of  hearings  on 
major  problems  confronting  the  urban 
areas.  Among  the  urban  experts  testify- 
ing before  the  task  force  have  been  New 
York  City  Mayor  John  Lindsay;  execu- 
tive director  of  tlie  US  Conference  of 
Mayors,  John  Gunther;  a  leader  of  the 
National  Negro  Industrial  and  Economic 
Union,  and  Wa.shington  Redskin  football 
.star,  Bobby  Mitchell;  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  League  of  Cities,  Patrick 
Healey. 

On  Tuesday,  May  21,  the  task  force 
was  privileged  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
A.  Wright  Elliott,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactiu'ers" 
Urban    Affairs    Division.    Hie    thoughts 
about  an  integrated  approach  for  solving 
urban  problems  merit  a  thougiUful  as- 
sessment. I  am  pleased  to  enclose  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  full  testimony 
01   Mr.   Elliott,   inasmuch   as   liis   testi- 
mony   warrants    full    consideration    by 
everj'  Member  of  Congress : 
Statement  of  A.  Wright  Elliott.  Vice  Presi- 
dent.   Urban    Affairs  Division.    National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  Before  the 
Urban  Affairs  Task  Force  or  the  Repub- 
lican Conference.  May  21.  1968 
My  name  is  A.  Wright  Elliott.  I  am  Vice 
President  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Division  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  1  ap- 
preciate  this   opportunity   to   appear   before 
the  Urban  Affairs  Task  Force  and  to  partic- 
ipate  in    the   process   of   seeking   innovative 
solutions  to  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
ail  concerned. 

In  addition  to  our  work  with  industry 
we  have  had  close  and  continuing  contacts 
with  Individuals  and  groups  involved  in 
urban  problems.  These  contacts  have  In- 
volved Federal  agencies  as  well  as  organiza- 
tions in  the  Independent  sector,  such  as  the 
Urban  goalitlon  and  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen.  We  arc  willing  to  share  our 
experience  with  any  interested  groups  or  in- 
dividuals. 

I.  introduction 

My  remarks  this  morning  are  addressed 
to  two  prime  considerations:  first,  to  tlie 
"problems  of  the  cities:"  and,  second,  to  the 
question  of  meaningful  and  sustained  in- 
volvement by  the  private  sector  in  the  process 
of  attempting  to  solve  such  problems. 

By  the  "problems  of  the  cities,"  I  refer 
essentially  to:  hard-core  unemploynnent: 
education:  housing;  environmental  pollu- 
tion: iransp>ortation:  and  ghetto  economic 
development.  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis  im- 
mediately confronting  us,  we  must,  pragmat- 
ically and  purposefully  order  our  priorities 
so  as  to  effectively  respiond  to  these  imme- 
diate demands. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  consciously 
plan  lor  the  overiH  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  American  life  in  all  of  its  mani- 
festations. 
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Still  by  way  of  Introduction,  I  believe  one 
must  always  preface  comments  on  the  "urban 
crisis"  by  stating  quite  bluntly  that  we  are 
involved  with  and  concerned  about  much 
n.  ire  than  "Jobs,  schools,  highways,  and 
houses  "  Indeed,  we  are  directly  concerned 
with  Che  basic  value  questions  inherent  In 
these  problems,  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
which  depends  less  upon  money  and  strategy, 
and  more  upon  resolving  the  Inner  problems 
of  the  heart  and  mind. 

Briefly,  why  must  we  focus  at  this  time 
on  the  cities  when  It  Is  quite  clear  that  our 
rural  areas  also  need  serious  attention?  Es- 
sentially, because  "that's  where  the  action 
Is  ■  Our  cities  have  become  a  battleground, 
hjw  dramatizing  problems  and  conditions 
that  have  existed  for  decades,  and  the  stakes 
seem  to  Involve  the  very  survival  of  urban 
'ii:'e  Itself. 

Why.  finally,  a  focus  on  the  private  sector? 
Because  the  growing  sense  of  urgency  that 
n.w  prevails  has  activated  the  concern  of 
b  ismessmen  across  the  nation.  I  think  it  is 
fair  and  accurate  to  state  that  national  prog- 
ress In  this  area  depends  strongly  upon  our 
ability  to  mobilize  effectively  the  economic 
and  creative  resources  of  the  private  sector 
on  a  totally  unprecedented  scale. 

i:      SET     OF    .ASSUMPTIONS    WrtH    REGARD    TO    PRI- 
VATE  SECTOR   ACTION 

My  renaarlcs  are  grounded  upon  six  major 

1  •  That  pr.vate  industry  can  assume  an 
increasingly  broad  and  direct  role  in  the 
problems  of  .irb.in  America; 

2  1  that  numerous  important  and  largely 
ii. explored  opportunities  exist  for  the  private 

-sector  to  take  p<\rt  in  urban  problem-solving 
un  a  proflt-maklng  basis,  and,  accordingly. 
that  this  form  of  Involvement,  over  the  long 
haul,  will  be  far  more  productive; 

3  I  that  In  view  of  the  above,  private  In- 
dustry should  regard  Its  participation  as  a 
business  activity  to  be  conducted  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner,  1  e..  economic  interest  can 
and  most  be  tied  to  and  wholly  compatible 
With  social  concern  for  urban  Improvement; 

4  I  that  there  .ire  many  solutions  which 
can  be  formulj.ied  which  stress  Initiatives  by 
pr.vate  industry  with  various  agencies  .and 
levels  of  goverriment  playing  collaborative 
roles.  This  means  that  Industry  con  and 
should  be  more  '.han  a  "reacting  agent."  op- 
erating within  Federal  urban  programs.  I.e.. 
the  'parrnership  '  should  Include  mutual 
planning,  goal-setting,  and  evaluation; 

i  5 1  that  not  only  axe  the  assumptions 
listed  above  compatible  with  the  currently 
articulated  goals  of  Negro  leadership  but. 
more  imporUint.  that  there  is  a  natiu-ai  har- 
mony between  private  sector  goals  and  many 
of  the  concepts  presently  expounded  by 
ghetto  leadership — a  harmony  that  will  most 
probably  lead  to  a  series  of  direct  program 
interfaces  in  the  immediate  future; 

6 1  Finally,  following  the  above,  that  the 
ghetto  offers  a  pool  of  underdeveloped  human 
resources  whose  productivity  Is  now  but  a 
fr.^ction  of  the  levels  that  can  be  attained 
With  training,  education,  organization,  and 
remotivatlon.  If  the  ghetto  community  It- 
self is  involved  throughout  the  entire  devel- 
opment process. 

III.    NEED    FOR    A    SYSTEMS    APPROACH    IN    URBAN 
PROBLEM-SOLVING 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind  at  least, 
that  employment  should,  here  and  now.  be 
our  first  priority.  Jobs  are  the  Immediate 
need,  and  the  immediate  answer,  toward 
which  the  brunt  of  our  present  program  ac- 
tivity should  be  directed. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  one  must  stress 
the  real  danger  inherent  In  acting  exclusively 
upon  this  premise.  For  employment  programs 
I  to  Include  outreach,  training,  motivation, 
and  placement) — even  model  examples  of 
successful  employment  programs — cannot 
truly  solve  the  urban  problem. 

This  means.  I  think,  that  we  mtist  strive 
to  ( 1 )  betf.«r  understand  and  define  the 
problem,   and    i2)    restructure   ourselves  In- 
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stltutlonally,    where    neceeaary,    In   light   of 
such  reevaluatlon. 

Briefly,  we  must  treat  the  urban  commu- 
nity as  a  functioning,  coastanUy  changing 
system.  It  Is  certainly  a  truism  that  the 
many  aspects  of  the  city — housing,  employ- 
ment, transportation,  economic  organiza- 
tion, environmental  quality — can  be  fully 
understood  only  as  totally  Interrelated  parts 
of  a  complete  whole.  But.  even  with  such  an 
understanding,  we  rarely  plan  and  organize 
accordingly.  And  we  must  do  so  If  we  are 
ever  to  make  the  urban  system  Intelligible, 
and  the  problems  within  that  system  soluble. 

The  systems  approach  Is  most  certainly  not 
a  new  phenomenon  However,  to  this  date,  I 
think  It  has  rarely  been  applied  to  the  urban 
problem.  And,  If,  and  when  It  is.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  many  significant  break- 
throughs to  be  achieved. 

To  be  brief,  and  directly  to  the  point,  we 
must  approach  the  total  human  resource 
problem  with  a  totally  Integrated  human  re- 
source program.  We  must  carefully  rethink 
our  past  behavior  whereby  we  "separated- 
out"  problems  Into  neat  boxes  labeled  'edu- 
cation. manp>ower,  health,  welfare,  and  trans- 
portation." And  we  must  al.so  carefully  re- 
think creating  new  (or  maintaining  old) 
agencies  that  reflect  what  might  be  a  very 
suf>erflclal  definition  of  the  full  range  human 
needs. 

One  Illustrative  example:  It  Is  simply  Im- 
possible (and  equally  dangerous)  to  "do 
something"  about  the  employablUty  of  a 
ghetto  resident  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we 
analyze,  plan  and  program  for  all  of  the 
other  needs  that  must  be  coupled  with  "hu- 
man employablUty."  If  there  Is  no  viable 
method  for  transporting  oneself;  if  one  is  In 
111  health:  If  there  Is  an  unmet  need  for  child 
care;  all  of  these  problems  must  be  met  be- 
fore training  or  manpower  programs  will 
make  any  real  sense  to  the  community. 

But  our  present  manpower  and  employ- 
ment programs  rarely.  If  ever,  are  successful 
In  achieving  this  result.  There  must,  then,  be 
a  consolidation,  at  all  governmental  levels 
within  the  manpower  and  education  field  it- 
self. Here,  without  specifically  endorsing 
them,  we  would  mention  the  "Department 
of  Education  and  Manp>ower  Act."  and  in  the 
"prime  sponsor"  provision  set  forth  In  H  R 
16303.  the  National  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 
In  addition.  I  would  suggest  that  all  urban 
programs  in  order  to  be  truly  effective,  must 
take  Into  consideration  at  least  the  following 
six  substantive  areas : 

(1)  Human  Resource  Development  (em- 
ployment, health  education,  social  services). 

(2)  Eninromnental  Quality  (urban  aes- 
thetics,  environmental    pollution). 

(3)  Transportation. 

(4)  Urban  Information  Services. 

(5)  Housing. 

(6)  Ghetto  Economic  Development. 

At  the  national  level,  at  least  one  such 
systematic  approach  which  has  been  recom- 
mended could  be  achieved  through  an  orga- 
nization such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation,  as  also  set  forth  in  H.R.  16303. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that,  having 
taken  the  above  Into  consideration,  that  a 
possible  solution  might  He  In  striving  to  de- 
velop new  mechanisms  such  as  local  com- 
munity cori>oratlons.  and  development  com- 
panies, whose  functions  and  structure  would 
encompass  all  of  the  problem  areas  outlined 
above,  similar  to  the  "local  service  corpora- 
tions" also  called  for  In  H.R.   16303. 

There  are  at  least  two  examples  of  such 
local  corporations  that  I  would  mention.  In 
Rochester.  N.Y..  where  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion has  been  created  and  In  existence  for 
nearly  a  year  (Rochester  Jobs,  Inc  )^a  cor- 
poration that  brings  together  all  of  the  peo- 
ple and  groups  In  the  community  who  "have 
a  slice  of  the  action."  Ftindlng.  planning, 
and  program,  to  Include  some  technical  as- 
sistance, all  flow  through  one  channel.  While 
this  community  corporation  was  Initially 
limited  to  the  employment  field,  it  is  now, 
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having  achieved  a  modicum  of  success  In  this 
area,  begun  to  concern  itself  with  the  ques- 
tion of  ghetto  entrepreneurshlp. 

A  second  example.  In  the  .State  of  North 
Carolina  (The  NC.  Manpower  Development 
Corporation),  Is  a  bold  attempt  to  have  one 
non-profit  corporation  "responsible  for"  all 
of  the  following  areas:  outreach,  Job-train- 
ing, Job  placement,  housing,  child  care,  mo- 
bility, and  transportation — Integrated  under 
one  umbrella  This  structure  allows  for.  even 
Insists  upon,  a  model  for  allcx^tlng  all  re- 
.sources.  capital  and  human,  and  thereby  pro- 
vides for  a  community  management  Infor- 
mation system. 

IV      REMARKS  RE    SPECIFIC    PROGRAM    AREAS 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  sev- 
eral of  th-  specific  urban  program  areas  out- 
lined above,  primarily  because  I  think  there 
Is  real  room  for  Innovation  within  each  of 
these  areas  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  men- 
tion some  specific  examples  of  real  achieve- 
ment for  your  consideration: 

A.  Einployinent 

( 1 )  Learning  Systems:  There  have  been,  in 
my  opinion,  some  significant  breakthroughs 
with  regard  to  "learning  system  technology." 
And  yet.  for  some  reason,  it  seems  as  If  there 
Is  far  too  much  delay  in  proliferating  these 
successful  exiimples.  ( In  passing,  It  seems 
Illogical  that  there  is  at  this  time  no  single 
technical  assistance  or  "success-clearing- 
house" available  to  dKssemlnate  this  kind  of 
information  nationwide,  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed Economic  Opportunity  Corporation. 
We  have,  at  the  NAM  attempted  to  fulfill 
this  role  for  the  private  sector.  Recently  we 
have  researched  In-depth,  the  best  of  the 
corporate  programs  .iround  the  country,  and 
are  now  disseminating  this  information  to  a 
nationwide  network  of  committee  companies. 

There  is  much  data  available  on  the  de- 
velopment of  locally  sponsored  Industrial 
Education  Centers,  where  the  introduction 
of  new  education  and  behavioral  technology, 
administered  In  a  non-traditional  learning 
environment,  with  a  high  degree  of  private 
industry  infusion,  with  regard  to  motivation, 
have  achieved  a  remarkably  high  degree 
of  success.  To  note  one  example:  In  Laurens 
County.  South  Carolina  80  students,  rang- 
ing In  age  from  19-56.  60  per  cent  on  some 
form  of  public  assistance,  and  with  an  aver- 
age IQ  of  less  than  80  were  enrolled  in  an 
Industrial  Education  Center.  Twelve  weeks 
Liter,  over  90  percent  had  completed  the 
course  i  with  an  average  reading  ;ind  arith- 
metic escalation  of  2.8  grade  levels):  82  per 
cent  are  now  gainfully  employed  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  six  months  l,\t€r:  and  the  total 
process  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  slightly 
under  S9(X)  per  student  This  cost  Included: 
administration  of  the  center;  materials;  out- 
reach; training;  and  Job  placement.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  why  every  community  corpo- 
ration could  not  sponsor  such  a  center,  or 
some  similar  operation,  particularly  as  a 
viable  mechanism  to  Involve  the  small  em- 
ployers who  are  rarely  participants  In  tradi- 
tional program  efforts. 

(2)  Computcr-Based  Information  and  Job- 
Matching  Systems:  The  technology  is  now 
available  and  already  tested  that  would  en- 
able us  to  match  the  individual  to,  as  an 
example,  five  actual  Job  openings,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  S25  per  person — to  mclvide 
all  administrative  costs  for  managing  the 
system,  (Such  a  system,  as  recommended  in 
1966  by  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology. .'\r.toniatlon.  and  Economic  Progress, 
and  recommended  in  the  National  Manpow- 
er Act  of  1968.  as  well  as  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  is  now  a 
reality.! 

Moreover,  the  system  (or  technology)  is 
equipped  to  deal  with  any  sized  population 
and  could,  therefore,  function  nationwide,  as 
well  as  in  existing  geographical  parameters. 
It  would  certainly  be  sponsored  by  local  com- 
munity ccrporatlon. 

In  addition  to  matching  people  to  Jobs,  the 
system  will  also  provide  information  as  to 
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why  individuals  do  not  match  to  jobs,  there- 
by furnishing  local  and  national  program- 
mers with  Information  mandatory  If  we  are 
to  allocate  our  training  resources  effectively. 
It  therefore  also  serves  as  a  management 
Information  and  control  mechanism. 

Moreover,  such  a  system  affords  a  built-in 
benefit  in  terms  of  motivation,  since  an  in- 
dividual referred,  as  an  example,  to  a  skill- 
training  program,  knows  that  he  is  being 
trained  for  a  real  job.  There  Is  abundant 
data  available  supporting  the  Increased  mo- 
tivational thrust  within  such  an  environ- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  same  system  Is  designed  to 
match  the  sxipportlve  services  available  from 
voluntary  agencies  such  as  churches,  foun- 
dations, and  service  clubs  to  the  needs  which 
may  exist  on  the  part  of  the  person  assisted 
by  the  Job-matching  program. 

One  additional  comment.  Such  a  system.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  imperative  if  we  are  to  really 
effectively  solve  the  problem  (or  opportunity) 
afforded  by  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran. 
Our  existing  agencies  are  incapable  of  meet- 
ing this  challenge,  unless  buttressed  by  such 
technological  Innovation.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  this  system,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  "returning  serv- 
icemen," would  lead  to  a  literal  explosion  of 
private  sector  involvement,  to  include  a  high 
degree  of  capital  contribution, 

B.  Urban  information  services 
Industry  can,  and  most  effectively  through 
some  fomi  of  collaboration  with  government 
at  the  local  level,  help  connect  the  disadvan- 
taged Individual  with  the  mtiltlplicity  of 
services  and  facilities  already  available  to 
help  him.  Such  an  example,  already  a  success, 
was  established  by  the  Smith,  Kline,  and 
French  Company  in  Philadelphia. 

A  special  case — and  Increasingly  a  prob- 
lem— is  the  need  for  urban  migration  assist- 
ance. Virtu.olly  no  present  institution  or  set 
of  procedures  exist  for  easing  the  cultural 
shock  experienced  by  a  rural  migrant  from 
the  South,  the  Ozarks.  or  Puerto  Rico,  on 
entering  a  large  metropolis  for  the  first  time. 
The  establishment  of  Neighborhood  Infor- 
mation Centers,  with  the  high  support,  if  not 
management,  by  the  private  sector,  will  have 
real  merit — particularly  If  we  .idopt  the  sys- 
tems technology  as  outlined  above.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  centers  could  not  func- 
tion as  a  subsidiary  part  of  a  local  conunu- 
nity  service  corporation. 

C.  Ghetto  economic  development 
Perliaps  there  is  no  higher  priority,  or 
greater  challenge,  than  ghetto  economic  de- 
velopment. No  other  activity  reflects  the 
truly  important  psychological  and  economic 
realities  which  must  be  confronted  by  private 
industry,  in  formulating  its  own  priorities  for 
action  on  the  urban  problem. 

If.  however,  industry  is  to  move  vigorously 
within  this  area  of  .activity,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  at  least  the  following  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  regard  to  the 
following  rather  clearly  articulated  attitudes 
of  Negro  leadership: 

( 1 )  The  desire  for  entrepreneurial  control 
and  management  of  enterprise. 

(2)  An  antagonism  toward  equity  invest- 
ment by  outsiders, 

(3)  A  desire  for  full  economic  diversifica- 
tion within  the  community. 

(4)  The  desire  to  promote  localization  of 
jobs. 

There  are  already  several  instances  of 
success  in  this  area  (NEGRO,  in  Watts  and 
Harlem;  the  Kodak  experiment  in  Rochester; 
the  Businessmen's  Development  Corporation 
in  Philadelphia)  and  I  would  suggest  that 
this  be  one  of  your  highest  priorities. 
Industry  must,  in  terms  of  its  .action- 
programming  ; 

(1)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  Negro 
businessmen  in  measuring  market  potential, 
selecting   locations,   merchandising. 
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(2)  Build  an  advisory  consultant  relation- 
ship between  large  corporations  and  local 
entrepreneurs. 

(3)  Be  more  Imaginative  in  providing  more 
tangible  assistance  through  franchising, 
subcontracting,  as  well  as  providing  dii-ect 
technical  lussistance. 

(4)  Be  ingenious  enough  to  devise  ways  to 
Insure  real  high-risk  loan  funds  created  by 
private  capital  sources. 

(5)  Finally,  those  companies  that  do  Invest 
capital  through  plant  expansion  in  the 
ghetto,  as  now  exists  In  numerous  com- 
munities, must  consider  the  best  methods 
for  tninsf erring  ownership  over  a  stated 
time  period,  as  well  as  establishing  a  viable 
Negro  management  capability. 

v.  A  CLIMATE  FOR  INNOVATION 

I  would  conclude  by  commenting  briefly  on 
what  I  think  is  extremely  significant— the 
need  for  the  proper  climate  to  surround  these 
activities,  and  one  specific  action  example, 
bv  way  of  Illustration. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  agree  that  we  can 
no  longer  approach  these  old  problems  with 
old  solutions.  Innovation  is  demanded — now. 
We  must  insist  upon  a  climate  that  allows, 
in  a  positive  sense,  for  widespread  Innova- 
tion, and  correspondingly  high  payoff;  but  In 
a  negative  sense,  for  a  climate  that,  while 
forcing  a  high  degree  of  rlsk-Uiklng,  almost 
mandates  frequent  failure. 

Such  a  climate.  In  my  opinion,  allows  for 
new  alliances,  for  the  introduction  of  new 
technology,  for  the  building  of  new  struc- 
tures. But,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
specific  examples  that  I  mentioned  above, 
serve  so  as  to  threaten  existing  Institutions 
and  programs,  and  tend  to  rlgtdlfy  the 
thinking  of  the  Individuals  who  manage 
such. 

For  Instance,  conversations  with  many 
Negro  leaders  in  the  urban  areas,  indicate  to 
me  that  there  Is  a  natural  relationship  or 
marriage  beginning  to  take  place  directly 
between  the  Negro  militant  and  business 
leadership.  A  direct  interaction,  with  no  mid- 
dleman. Such  a  relationship,  if  it  succeeds, 
threatens  a  whole  set  of  institutions  and 
structures  that  have  existed  for  many  years. 
And  yet.  we  must  be  willing  to  look  at  the 
possibility  of  such  changes  openly,  and  to 
deal  with  them  without  rigidity,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  such  developments  might  re- 
quire radical  changes  vls-a-vls  past  relation- 
ship within  any  given  community. 

Finally,  there  Is  an  absolute  need  for  real 
criteria  by  which  we  can  judge  the  effective- 
ness of  ail  action  programs  that  we  launch 
in  the  future — private  or  public.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  large  scale  Involvement  of  industry  in  re- 
cent months.  There  Is  a  very  real  danger,  that 
industry— might  reject  the  very  criteria  that 
companies  have  utilized  to  measure  their  own 
corporate  success.  This.  I  think,  would  be  a 
tragedy,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
vitally  need,  it  is  a  set  of  clear  and  reliable 
indicators  that  will  tell  us  when,  where,  and 
how,  to  allocate  our  resources  in  the  future. 
We  must  also  be  willing  to  explore  new  ap- 
proaches Involving  the  private  sector  such 
as  the  tax-credit  approach  outlined  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
and  in  the  National  Manpower  Act.  and  we 
are   giving  it  serious  consideration. 

One  final  example.  There  is  a  new.  non- 
profit corporation  in  the  State  of  California 
called  OPEN  (Opportunity  Enterprl.se  Cor- 
poration ( ,  funded  by  three  foundations,  and 
having  bipartisan  political  support  (the  Lt. 
Gov  .  Robert  Finch,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Jesse  Unruh,  both  serve  on  the 
Board ) . 

The  concept  is  rather  simple.  Certain  tradi- 
tional "public  sector"  functions,  such  as  a 
public  school  in  the  ghetto;  a  welfare  office 
in  the  ghetto:  a  state  employment  service 
office;  will  be  "turned  over"'  to  the  nonprofit 
corporation  by  the  state  government.   This 
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concept,  and  Its  proposed  implementation,  la 
Intended  to  ""spin  off,"  over  a  period  of  time. 
a  series  of  ghetto-owned  and  managed  profit- 
centers,  seemingly  Identical  to  the  "profit- 
in:iking  companies''  recx)mmended  under  the 
Republican-sponsored  Natlon.al  Manpower 
Act 

OPEN  will,  with  an  advisory  board  from 
all  sectors  (to  include  the  potential  u.sers 
or  customers)  tot  demanding  criteria  tor 
.success  for  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
operations 

OPEN  will  then  open  for  bidding,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  the  management  of  each 
of  the  above  operations. 

The  contracts  will  be  written  on  an  incen- 
tive, rather  than  ii  cost— plus  basis,  which 
hopefully  would  .spur  the  winning  bidders 
toward  the  highest  degree  of  innovation 

If  .successful— and  It  Is  far  too  early  to 
even  speculate  as  to  the  ultimate  success — 
such  an  experiment  allows  us  to  lest  the 
entrepreneurial  concepts  often  called  for  In 
this  urea;  to  hopefuly  stimulate  new  thinking 
with  regard  to  solutions:  and.  finally,  allows 
us  to  develop  competitive  models  to  tradi- 
tional public  agencies,  ivith  the  active  sup- 
port of  local  governmental  leadership. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  a  strong  desire, 
that  through  such  experimentation,  new 
models  of  self-sustaining  systems  can  be  es- 
tablished, systems  that  require,  perhaps,  tax 
money  to  be  utilized  only  for  "guaranteeing" 
bank  loans  for  certain  kinds  of  hlgh-rl.sk 
enterprl.ses. 

I  would  conclude  by  commending  the  sig- 
nificant efforts  of  this  Task  Force,  especially 
lor  the  high  degree  of  Innovation  embodied 
in  your  proposals. 


SOCIALIST  PHILOSOPHY 


HON    JOHN  R    RARICK 

OK    LOVISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  C.  Phil- 
lips, editor  of  the  Borger,  Tex.,  News- 
Herald  in  his  May  13  column  attempts  to 
explain  the  beauties  and  promi.ses  of  so- 
cialism as  theorized  by  our  "me  too" 
leaders. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  .some,  his 
comments  echo  surprisingly  close  the 
statements  and  appeals  here  in  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  Mr. 
Phillips'  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

News  Into  Focus:  Speaking  for  Them 
(By  J.  C.  Phillips) 

Let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  In  the  position 
of  those,  the  self-elect,  who  have  been  run- 
ning our  country  for  the  last  thirty  odd 
years,  from  the  president  on  down  and  in- 
cluding political  hopefuls  seeking  to  replace 
those  in  office  with  a  poorly  disguised 
me-tooism. 

Instead  of  pleading  with  our  president  and 
others  In  power  to  get  us  out  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ehmlnate  from  within  our 
Federal  Government,  our  Armed  Forces  and 
Industrial  complex  traitors,  enemies  of  our 
p>eople,  alien  and  otherwise.  Identifiable  as 
such  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
let  us  attempt  to  reason  why  these  gentlemen 
do  not  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  even 
publicly  acknowledge  that  there  Is  any  one  of 
us  who  is  determined  to  have  tills  done. 

Quoting  Kipling,  "Ours  is  not  to  question 
why.  ours  is  but  to  do  and  die." 

Speaking  for  the  self-elect,  our  rulers,  who 
seemingly  have  no  stomach  for  disctissing 
these  subjects  but  prefer  to  .'issume  they  are 
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n-  z  ma'^ers  of  Interest  to  the  voters  and 
therpf  .re  do  not  even  make  a  forthright 
etr  .rt  to  defend  their  position  when  they 
huiuble  themselves  to  the  point  of  asking  for 
votes  from  the  people,  let  ua  attempt  to 
anticipate  their  thought*  and  to  set  them 
forth  In  the  following  language: 

HEAR    THEIR    SIDE 

■  Fellow  Americans,  it  Is  time  that  you  had 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  contribution  made  in  the  service  of  all 
Americana  by  communists,  pro-communists, 
F.ibian  Socialists,  world  government  author- 
ities and  agents  of  the  powerful  world  bank- 
ers who  have  occupied  and  continue  to  oc- 
cupy executive  positions  within  the  govern- 
ment. Armed  Forces  and  throughout  indus- 
try. First  of  all  you  surely  realize  that  you, 
the  people,  are  soclallst-mlnded  and  are  be- 
coming more  so  with  the  advancement  of 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  pass  around  all  of  these 
good  things,  and  that  of  course  Is  through 
able  management  by  socialists  who  are  not 
Interested  In  profit  but  In  sharing. 

"This  helps  to  explain  why  it  is  that  the 
noble  experiment  in  socialism  as  practiced 
in  Soviet  fiussia  must  succeed  at  all  costs. 
Socialism  APd  communism  of  course  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  same  thing. 

"Ultimately  as  people  become  more  perfect 
and  more  uniform  in  their  thinking,  they 
qualify  themselves  to  live  under  communism 
such  as  enjoyed  by  the  p>eople  behind  what 
Churchill  once  called  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"To  be  sure  soclaJlsm  must  be  a  form  of 
mild  dictatorship.  This  is  because  when  you 
give  to  each  according  to  his  needs  and  re- 
quire of  each  according  to  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce, some  central  authority  must  decide 
what  each  individual  shall  be  given  and 
what  is  required  of  each  individual.  This 
makes  sense.  Certainly  you  could  not  leave 
this  up  to  the  voters.  This  is  a  matter  for 
experts  to  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  wlio  do  not  always  know  exactly  what 
Is  good  for  them. 

"We  realize  that  socialism  Is  essentially 
atheistic.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  in  order 
to  bring  all  people  together  in  a  one  world 
authority  there  must  be  uniformity  of  think- 
ing. For  socialism  to  exist  at  all  it  must  be 
world  wide.  Otherwise  there  would  be  the 
inevitable  and  continuing  conflicts  between 
the  greedy  who  would  exploit  for  profit  and 
the  socialists  who  are  dedicated  to  sharing. 

"The  fact  there  are  so  many  different  re- 
ligions in  the  world,  so  many  people  running 
after  different  Gods,  none  of  them  having 
as  yet  demonstrated  the  ability  to  prevent 
warfare  between  nations  and  even  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
religious  concepts  are  merely  superstitions. 
People  are  looking  for  some  central  authority 
to  give  them  hope,  and  until  socialism  came 
along  there  w.i3  no  such  stable  authority, 
Just  a  multitude  of  religious  profiteers. 

"Peace  and  freedom  from  war  can  only 
come  when  the  whole  world  is  socialistic. 
This  is  why  we  must  have  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  It  must  be  a  world  government. 
It  was  Lenin  who  put  it  into  blunt,  practi- 
cal language:  "What  does  it  matter  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  people  perish  if  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  are  privileged  to  live  under 
communism." 

"We  must  be  practical.  Before  the  triumph 
of  socialism  and  the  people  of  the  world  are 
to  enjoy  peace  under  a  one-world  govern- 
ment, there  are  of  course  that  multitude 
of  greedy,  self-serving  people  who  must 
either  learn  to  conform  or  perish  In  the  un- 
:ivoidable  conflict  between  the  enlightened 
people  who  enjoy  socialism  and  the  capi- 
talists fighting  a  rear  guard  action. 

"It  has  been  said  that  man  does  not  live 
alone,  that  no  man  is  an  Island  unto  himself. 
We  live  in  a  world  with  other  people,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  other  people  are  not  of 
the   white  race.   Certainly  In  the   true  de- 
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mocracy  of  socialism.  In  a  world  of  people 
enjoying  the  selective  principle  of  one-man, 
one-vote,  the  Negro  and  other  races  must  be 
accepted  and  recognized  for  what  they  are, 
the  controlling  majority.  This  explains  why 
the  sooner  the  Negro  is  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted on  a  completely  equal  basis  with  the 
white  race,  the  sooner  peace  under  socialism 
can  be  obtained. 

"Whatever  the  cost  In  lives  and  heart- 
break, we  of  the  white  raCe  must  neverthe- 
less conform  and  make  that  adjustment 
which  will  come  sooner  or  later  In  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  growing  power  of  the  colored 
races  represented  in  this  country  by  those 
of  African  ancestry. 

"You  have  often  heard  It  said  that  social- 
ism is  financed  by  the  very  wealthy,  partic- 
ularly those  responsible  men  who  control 
the  banking  of  the  world  and  without  whom 
we  would  be  lost  for  a  medium  of  Interna- 
tional exchange  as  we  seek  that  leveling  off 
common  denominator  so  essential  In  the 
apportionment  of  the  world's  goods  equally 
among  all  people. 

"Men  of  enormous  wealth  have  come  to 
realize  that  after  all  money  doesn't  really 
mean  anything  and  therefore  they  devote 
their  time  to  developing  the  more  perfect 
world  of  socialism  and  eagerly  look  forward 
to  ultimately  giving  tip  all  they  possess  in 
order  that  they  may  too  share  and  share 
alike  with  all  others. 

'Not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world  has  gone  so  deep  Into  socialism  that 
there  can  be  no  turning  back.  Other  attempts 
to  establish  a  collective  community  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people  have  failed  because  of 
leadership  that  weakened  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  to  the  people  as  a  whole  that  news 
which  would  enable  them  to  better  under- 
stand and  appreciate  socialism  in  its  total 
concept.  Thanks  to  the  brilliant  minds  and 
the  courage  of  the  owners  of  our  largest 
metropolitan  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television,  and  those  who  publish  school 
books,  the  present  approach  to  the  benefits 
of  all-out  socialism  can  be  kept  before  the 
people  In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  confuse 
them  with  other  issues  of  a  less  beneficial 
nature.  To  understand  and  participate  in 
any  social  or  economic  change,  it  is  of  course 
Important  to  have  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  which  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  freedom  of  the 
press  which  we  enjoy. 

"Make  this  test:  Ask  anyone  receiving  Fed- 
eral checks  from  the  Federal  Government 
Just  what  part  of  presently  operating  social- 
ism they  would  care  to  give  up  (not  their 
checks ) . 

"Certainly  there  Is  no  reason  why  either 
the  President,  members  of  Congress  or  po- 
litical candidates  should  discuss  In  public 
either  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
or  the  economic  or  political  persuasions  of 
people  on  the  federal  payroll  whether  they 
be  communists,  socialists  or  even  a  few  who 
continue  to  believe  in  our  outmoded  Con- 
stitution. 

"Perhaps  there  are  millions  of  people  who 
want  to  get  our  coxintry  out  of  the  United 
Nations  and  who  would  eliminate  com- 
munists and  others  they  dislike  from  the  fed- 
eral payroll,  but  we  doubt  there  are  very 
many  of  these  people. 

"We  believe  those  few  who  entertain  these 
views  are  simply  reactionaries  who  are  too 
set  In  their  ways  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate Just  what  It  would  mean  to  them  and  In 
particular  to  their  grandchildren  to  live  In 
a  world  completely  at  peace  tinder  socialism." 

(  Editoks  Note.- — How  am  I  doing'' 

(Believe  me,  writing  these  few  statements 
In  defense  of  what  we  have  and  may  con- 
tinue to  have  under  the  one  worlder's  wasn't 
an  easy  thing.  It  didn't  Just  come  naturally. 
It.  however,  may  help  to  explain  the  thinking 
of  me-too  candidates  for  public  office.  This 
might  help  them  even  to  get  elected  or  re- 
elected, but  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  of  this  column. — JCP.) 
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MRS.    VIRGINIA    BRIZENDINE. 
ABLE   PUBLIC   SERVANT 


AN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

(IF    .VBW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    May  23.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  fliid  .stamp  coUectinK  a  fasci- 
nating and  educational  hobby.  Our 
stamps  tell  a  lot  about  the  history  and 
traditions  of  our  great  country,  and  there 
are  few  hobbyists  as  dedicated  as  the 
avid  stamp  collector. 

Supervising  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's Division  of  Philately  is  a  diflficult 
and  challenging  assignment. 

Just  handling  the  commemorative 
stamp  program,  with  the  great  number 
of  requests  and  the  often  fierce  comijeti- 
tlon  for  a  place  on  the  list  of  the  rela- 
tively few  conxmemoratives  issued,  would 
be  job  enough  for  anyone.  Yet  the  Phi- 
lately Division  is  responsible  for  a  lot 
more  than  issuing  commemorative  post- 
age stamps. 

We  are  iiideed  fortunate  to  have  a  very 
gracious,  charming,  and  extremely  able 
person  heading  the  Post  Office's  Philately 
Division.  Mrs.  Virginia  Brizendine. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  May 
22  edition  of  the  Federal  Times  about 
Mrs.  Brizendine  and  her  work: 

Division  of  Phu-atzly  Is  Her  Bailiwick 

Wa.shington. — Mrs.  Virginia  Brizendine. 
director  of  the  Division  of  Philately  and  one 
of  the  highest  ranking  women  In  the  postal 
service,  is  in  charge  of  the  colorful,  fascinat- 
ing world  of  the  American  postage  stamp. 

Her  career  began  in  1936  and  she  now 
directs  a  staff  of  12.  She  came  up  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  started  out 
as  a  GS-2  stenographer. 

Mrs.  Brizendine  remembers  that  her  first 
day  on  the  Job  she  didn't  know  how  to  spell 
"plillately." 

If  all  the  "philatelys"  she  has  written  or 
dictated  since  were  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  stretch  well  into  outer  space. 

In  1946,  she  became  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Philately  and  began  to 
write  books,  pamphlets  and  speeches  dealing 
with  stamps.  She  was  named  head  of  the 
Division  in  1965. 

Mrs.  Brizendine  acts  as  executive  secretary 
to  the  Postmaster  General's  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee. 

This  is  a  group  of  11  experts  from  the 
fields  of  art,  history,  printing  and  philately 
who  weigh  the  merits  of  proposed  new 
stamps  and  pass  Judgment  on  stamp  designs 
prior  to  production. 

Mrs.  Brizendine  Is  a  busy  woman.  In  a 
typical  day  she  may  sign  95  pieces  of  mall. 

Her  other  duties  may  include  keeping  up 
with  plahs  for  a  first  day  ceremony  to  launch 
a  future  stamp  and  assuring  that  the 
planned  program  is  in  order. 

She  may  also  have  to  chide  an  artist  who 
is  falling  behind  promised  delivery  date  for 
a  stamp  design. 

When  problems  involving  stamp  produc- 
tion arise.  Mrs.  Brizendine  may  have  to  deal 
with  representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  of  the  Post  Office  Department's  Bureau 
of  Facilities. 

She  may  have  to  serve  ns  a  piiilatelic  ency- 
clopedia. 

Mrs.  Brizendine  has  participated  in  the 
launching  of  500  commemoratives  and  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  regular  issues 
during  her  career. 


To  her,  few  things  are  as  exciting  as  a  new 
design  or  a  first  day  ceremony. 

"Each  ceremony  Is  a  different  experience. 
Sometimes  it  turns  out  to  be  quite  an  ad- 
venture. You  never  know  what  to  expect," 
she  savs. 


FOR  BETTER  TRAINED  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

I  -y        K  I  -Mi-    MS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tlntrsday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  next 
October  begins  the  50th  anniversary  year 
of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at 
Georgetown  University,  the  country's 
oldest  institution  for  training  men  and 
women  for  employment  in  diplomacy  and 
trade  abroad.  For  half  a  century,  its 
graduates  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  service  of  their  Nation. 

At  the  outset  of  its  second  half  cen- 
tury, the  school's  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration have  undertaken  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  its  foreign  service  curricu- 
lum. Dr.  'Walter  I.  Giles,  a  professor  of 
government  at  the  school  for  more  than 
20  years,  has  written  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  describing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  school  since  the  Second 
World  War.  He  argues  persuasively  that 
when  the  founder  and  regent  of  the 
school.  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.,  re- 
vised the  curriculum  in  1951,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  enusioned  a  course  of 
education  that  would  provide  the  student 
with  a  broad,  interrelated  backgroimd  in 
government,  economics,  history,  lan- 
guages, and  philosophy.  This,  rather 
than  any  specialized  or  narrow  training, 
would  best  i^rcparc  men  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  international  relations 
and  foreign  trade.  Because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  development,  not  only  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  but  also 
to  those  who  are  intending  to  prepare 
themselves  for  service  abroad,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  April  28  issue  of  the  Hoya, 
be  ijrinted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  School  of  Forfign  Service:   The  Last 
25  Years 

(By  Walter  I.  Giles,  Ph.  D..  professor  of 

government.  Georgetown  University) 

In  the  decade  that  has  passed  since  the 
death  of  Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.,  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  which  he  founded 
in  1919.  and  directed  for  almost  35  years,  has 
become  a  subject  of  increasing  concern  in 
the  Georgetown  academic  community.  The 
condition  of  the  school,  and  its  future  de- 
velopment, are  topics  of  frequent  discussion 
among  students,  faculty,  and  alumni.  Central 
to  their  discussions  is  the  question  of  the 
School's  identity.  It  is  contended  that  this 
Institution  is  losing  its  identity  both  as  a 
school  and  as  a  Foreign  Service  School.  If 
this  is  true.  Georgetown  will  have  lost  one  of 
its  most  prestigious  resources.  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  national  and  international  fame 
achieved  by  the  School  under  Father  Walsh, 
and  appraise  the  recognition  still  accorded  to 
Georgetown  University  as  a  consequence  of 
this  past  preeminence,  even  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility that  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  is 
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in  a  state  of  erosion  should  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  all  friends  of  this  University. 
Edmund  Walsh's  direction  of  the  School 
ende<l  in  late  1952  following  a  paralytic  stroke 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Nineteen  lifty- 
iwo,  therefore,  marked  the  end  of  a  long 
and  eventful  era  in  the  history  of  the 
School— the  end  of  the  Walsh  era.  Tliat  year 
also  marked  the  acceleration  of  a  policy 
which  hixs  brought  radical  changes  in  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  Foreign  Service 
.School:  the  ixilicy  of  University  integration. 
Par  three  decades,  prior  to  integration,  the 
School  functioned  as  an  autonomous  and 
independent  institution  within  the  Uni- 
versity system.  But  after  1952,  it  was 
thoroughly  integrated  into  the  University.  I 
submit  that  it  is  the  coixsequence  of  some 
15  years  of  integration  which  has  raised 
the  identity  question  today.  When  we  examine 
the  impact  of  integration  on  the  nature  and 
functioning  of  the  School,  we  can  l>otter  un- 
derstand why  its  identity  is  now  being 
seriously  questioned. 

true  identity 
But  first,  what  is  this  Schools  proper  iden- 
tity? To  this  question,  one  can,  and  does, 
receive  an  extraordinary  variety  of  opinions 
hypothesizing  some  particular  framework  for 
this  celebrated  institution.  Identity  ap- 
proached as  a  semantic  exercise  makes  pos- 
sible a  rationalization  of  any  ^iven  state  of 
affairs,  or  any  potential  development  Thus, 
to  take  an  extreme  example.  I  recall  a  former 
official  of  the  University  expressing  his  opin- 
ion that  regardless  of  what  might  happen  to 
the  School  in  the  years  after  Walsh,  George- 
town "will  always  keep  the  name  'School 
of  Foreign  Service'."  To  him,  as  to  some 
others,  the  School's  identity  would  be  sat- 
isfactorily retained  simply  as  long  as  this 
Illustrious  name  was  preserved.  Indeed,  about 
the  only  consensus  concerning  the  School 
that  I  have  found  is  precLsely  this:  the  name 
should  be  preserved  for  public  relations  val- 
ues, if  for  no  other.  Others  persons  within 
the  Georgetown  community  have  offered 
more  substantive  conceptions  of  what  they 
lielieve  to  be  the  proper  nature  of  the  School 
(now  the  Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign 
Service),  but  they  have  done  so  in  terms 
which,  however,  rational  and  acceptable  to 
themselves,  would  have  been  unthinkable  to 
Edmund  Walsh  as  he  Identified  this  School. 
Rather  than  indulge  In  a  meaningless  theo- 
retical inquiry  concerning  the  desired  Iden- 
tity of  the  School  ( the  kind  of  discussion 
that  inevitably  ends  up  with  the  question: 
But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  foreign  sen^icc 
education'.') ,  we  can  progress  with  the  actual 
Identity  problem  today  by  first  recognizing 
the  fact,  however  exasperating  it  has  been  to 
some,  that  there  is  a  School  of  Foreign  Serf- 
ice  at  Georgetown,  that  it  has  existed  since 
1919,  and  that  it  can  be  described  historically 
In  a  context  of  then  and  now.  Then  as  It 
fvmctioned  during  the  Walsh  era;  now  as  it 
operates  since  integration.  It  Is  an  approach 
which  reveals  some  profound  differences  be- 
tween the  School  of  Edmund  Walsh,  and  the 
School  as  it  is  today. . 

the  WALSH  TRA 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  perceive  the 
full  consequences  of  integration  on  the  na- 
tional reputation  of  the  School.  We  do  know 
that  under  Father  Walsh  this  School  achieved 
an  extraordinary  professional  reputation 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  was  the  ge- 
nius of  this  man  to  possess  the  remarkable 
ability  to  be  in  advance  of  his  times;  to  be 
able  to  transform  Imaginative  proposals  into 
working  realities.  At  a  period  when  few  edu- 
cators could  scarcely  visualize  the  idea  of 
a  School  of  Foreign  Service,  or  even  the  con- 
cept of  a  foreign  service  education.  Edmund 
Walsh  has  already  achieved  such  an  in- 
stitution, based  on  such  a  concept.  Whatever 
the  deficiencies  of  the  School  were  during 
the  Walsh  era — and  I  was  personally  aware 
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of  them— yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
founder  and  regent  of  this  unique  institution 
developed  Its  status  to  a  pobltlon  of  enor- 
mous respect  throughout  the  world  And  .so 
It  is  today  that  Georgetown  University  "is 
best  known."  to  cite  the  recently  i)ubliKhed 
Oxford  Companion  to  American  i/i.s/ori/.  "for 
Its  schools  of  foreign  service,  law.  und  medi- 
cine" 

The  legacy  of  the  Schoors  reput;itlon  un- 
der Walsh  has  been  rich  indeed,  lor  Its  fame 
continues  to  attract  unusually  wlentod  and 
promising  undcruraduaies  to  the  Georgetown 
campus,  despite  the  mcagerncss  of  nnanclal 
assistance  which  can  be  offered  them.  And 
the  School's  reputation  has  been  in.stru- 
mental  in  strengthenlnt;  some  .>f  the  CJrnd- 
uate  departments  by  bringing  to  them  ([uali- 
lipd  and  motivated  students  seeking  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  the  social  sciences, 
especially  in  International  relations.  In  this 
respect,  we  witness  the  unusual  phenomenon 
of  an  undergraduate  school  helping  the  repu- 
tation of  the  graduate  deiKirtments  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

Turning  to  our  description  of  the  School 
then  and  now.  the  major  changes  to  be  ob- 
served are  those  aflecting  curriculum,  faculty 
administrative  relationships  with  the  inte- 
grated departments,  allocation  of  academic 
resources  among  the  University's  various 
divisions,  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
Schotil.  and,  generally,  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority to  develop  and  implement  its  own 
programs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  Pr. 
Walsh,  the  School  lunclioncd  within  the 
University  as  an  independent  and  autono- 
mous unit,  so  autonomous  indeed  that  this 
suitus  engendered  resentment  and  opposi- 
tion— Its  well  as  envy — within  other  quarters 
on  the  campus.  Separate  financing  and  budg- 
etary discretion  distinct  and  independent 
curricula,  its  own  taculty  and  administra- 
tion, control  of  its  admissions  and  standards 
requirements — even  plans  lor  its  own  build- 
ing— these  were  some  of  the  major  features 
of  the  former  School  of  Foreign  Service.  What 
the.se  leatures  added  up  to  was  this:  the 
School  had  full  authority  to  develop  and  ex- 
ecute its  own  academic  and  educational  pro- 
gr.xms.  And  it  did. 

A  UNIQtTE  SCHOOL 

Two  distinct  and  separate  undergraduate 
schools  were  then  a  part  of  the  University, 
the  liberal  arts  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  the  professionally  oriented  School  of 
Foreign  Service.  While  these  two  institutions 
existed  alongside  each  side  for  a  number  of 
years,  they  and  their  student  bodies  were 
independent  entities.  Possessing  separate  fac- 
ulties, curricula,  administrations,  and  differ- 
ent living  arrangements  for  their  student 
bodies,  the  College  and  the  Foreign  Service 
School  shared  few  common  associations. 
Pronounced  "Foreign  Service"  and  "College" 
attitudes,  outlooks,  and.  most  imporUint  of 
all.  educational  identities,  prevailed  within 
the  University.  (And  in  the  1920's.  the  For- 
eign Service  School  was  not  even  located  on 
the  campus,  but  rather  was  situated  in  the « 
Law  School.  It  was  Father  Walsh'?  early 
hope  to  move  the  School  to  its  own  building 
which  would  be  off  the  campus  and  In  a 
downtOMvn  location.)  Today's  undergraduates 
may  also  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  dur- 
ing the  Walsh  era  very  few  Foreign  Service 
students  lived  on  campus  Only  during  the 
past  decade,  with  the  building  of  new  dormi- 
tories and  the  imposition  of  University  rules 
requiring  new  students  (and  .at  one  time  all 
students  i  to  live  on  campus,  did  a  kind  ol 
intecrated  student  body — Integrated  in.  Its 
living  arrangements  and  some  of  its  social 
and  extracurricular  activities— come  Into  ex- 
istence. 

This  brief  background  of  the  School  dur- 
ing the  Walsh  period  suggests,  I  think,  why 
no  one  in  those  years  fer  raised^  the  ques- 
tion of  Identity  about  which  we  hear  so  mu^ 
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V 1.' y  In  the  prelntegratlon  period  the 
School  or  Foreign  Service  had  a  most  pro- 
nounced Identity,  at  Georgetown  and  In  the 
outside  world.  The  great  Issue  then,  as  It  In- 
volved this  school,  was  simply  how  did  one 
react  to  Its  clearly  defined  Identity? 

To  the  School  Just  described,  integration 
has  brought  many  changes.  First,  It  has  af- 
fected its  curriculum,  moving  it  away  from 
its  professional  and  special  character,  and 
giving  It  instead  a  pronounced  liberal  orien- 
tation. Under  Walsh,  the  curriculum  for  the 
entire  four  (or  five)  years  was  considerably 
different  from  the  liberal  arts  currlculiun 
then  prevailing  in  the  College,  as  the  later 
curriculum  Involved  the  social  sciences.  Of 
course,  there  were  similarities  in  course  re- 
quirements here  and  there  since  moat  under- 
graduate programs  comprise  a  number  of 
subjects  of  common  interest.  But  even  those 
courses  were  not  lnterchan|[eable  for  degree 
credit.  Different  instruction,  emphases,  aca- 
demic standards  and  requirements  prevailed 
tliroughout. 

But  now.  as  a  consequence  of  15  years  of 
Integratioj  there  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  programj  of  Foreign  Sendee  stu- 
dents and  Uiose  students  In  the  College  who 
are  ojajorlnfc  in  the  social  sciences.  Homog- 
e;ii«ition  of  a  substantial  i>art  of  the  curric- 
ula of  the  two  schools  has  taken  place  in 
those  fields  In  which  they  are  most  congru- 
ous ThiB  process  has  been  gradual  and  almost 
Imperceptible,  but  the  newcomer  on  the  cam- 
pus, be  he  student,  professor,  or  administra- 
tor, need  only  examine  the  catalogues  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  and  the  College, 
then  and  now,  to  see  the  cumulative  Impact 
of  integration  on  the  currlculiun  of  the  "pro- 
fessional" school.  First,  he  will  note  that  the 
course  requirements  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  have  become  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  College  for  the  same  years.  Secondly,  he 
will  observe  that  what  remains  of  the  School's 
former  distinct  and  specialized  programs  is 
now  concentrated  largely  in  two  years  of 
course  offerings,  given  chiefly  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  Because  of  this  develop- 
n:ont  some  observers  believe  that  the  Foreign 
Service  curriculum  has  become  essentially 
what  can  pass  lor  an  ordinary  International 
relations  major  in  a  liberal  arts  college.  Most 
liberal  arts  majors,  at  least  those  in  the  so- 
cial sciences,  are  established  on  the  basis  of 
academic  programs  carried  out  by  the  stu- 
dent in  his  junior  and  senior  years.  And  to- 
days  foreign  service  "major  '  at  Georgetown 
results  lai-;ely  from  course  requirements  com- 
pleted in  those  two  years.  Only  a  few  distinct- 
ly Foreign  Service  School  courses — long  es- 
tablished in  itB  curriculum — have  somehow 
managed  to  survive  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  In  view  of  the  extensive 
amalgamation  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  College  and  For- 
eign Service  schools — and  which  shows  no 
signs  of  abating — one  may  legitimately  ques- 
tion whether  the  Foreign  Service  curriculum 
today  is  anytiiing  more  than  a  kind  of  grand 
liberal  axis  social  science  major  masquerad- 
ing as  a  "School"? 

To  some  people  the  development  just  de- 
scribed is  a  desirable  one.  They  believe,  quite 
sincerely,  that  "Foreign  Service"  should  be 
structured  merely  as  a  two  year  program 
(third  and  fourth  years),  with  all  under- 
graduates matriculating  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  their  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Only  ai  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  would  those  students  desiring  Foreign 
Service  move  into  that  School  for  what  would 
then  be  a  two  year  curriculum.  Whether  such 
a  "School"  would  retain  even  any  adminis- 
trative Identity  is  not  clear.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  probably  transform  the  Foreign 
Service  School  into  essentially  a  department 
of  the  University,  oriented  academically  and 
administratively  to  the  College  and  the  Grad- 
uate schools,  as  are  most  of  the  University 
departments  today  The  School  would  then 
be  a  "department"  although  ID  would  ftmc- 
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tlon  under  the  name  "School  of  Foreign 
Service."  Whatever  the  merits  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, that  is  certainly  not  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice School  of  Edmund  Walsh. 

Currlctilum  changes  under  Integration 
were  also  accompanied  by  a  significant 
change  in  the  status  of  the  faculty  teaching 
in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  and  by 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  that  faculty  to 
the  School  itself.  Now  that  Foreign  Service 
no  longer  has  a  faculty  of  Us  own.  Its  courses 
are  taught  by  professors  who  belong  to  a 
particular  department.  Especially  important 
are  the  three  social  science  departments  of 
History,  Government,  and  Ekronomlcs,  for 
they  provide  the  major  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion comprising  the  Foreign  Service  curricu- 
lum. Professors  from  these  integrated  de- 
partments usually  teach  in  two.  sometimes, 
three  divisions  of  the  University.  Since  It  Is 
the  departments,  and  specifically  their  chair- 
men, who  recnilt.  hire  and  promote  their 
respective  faculties,  a  Georgetown  professor 
today  relates  directly  to  his  department,  not 
to  a  particular  school.  His  institutional 
orientation,  therefore,  lies  towards  his  de- 
partment and  its  discipline,  not  to  a  school 
itself,  and  its  general  program,  or  even  to  the 
University  as  such.  Only  a  handful  of  the 
Foreign  Service  faculty  teaching  during  the 
Walsh  period  are  here  today.  And  It  is  not 
surprising  that  those  few  reflect  a  Foreign 
Service  School  orientation  seldom  found  in 
the  faculty  at  large. 

The  experience  of  the  writer,  whose  teach- 
ing in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  has  been 
first  as  a  member  of  that  School's  own  fac- 
ulty, and  subsequently  as  a  member  of  an 
integrated  departmental  faculty,  convinces 
him  beyond  question  that  the  organization 
of  the  faculty  today,  by  which  professors  re- 
late entirely  to  their  departments  and  to 
their  special  disciplines,  rather  than  to  a 
particular  school  and  its  educational  pro- 
grams, has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
identity  problem  of  the  Foreign  Service 
School.  Under  the  prevailing  departmental 
system,  the  School  is  merely  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  University  where  a  professor  hap- 
pens to  be  assigned  to  teach  a  course.  Even 
then  he  may  not  teach  that  course  regu- 
larly within  the  School,  for  his  assignment 
there  is  always  subject  to  the  flexible  "man- 
ning charts"  which  chairmen  are  constantly 
juggling  in  the  face  of  increasingly  mobile 
faculties,  and  competing  university  needs. 
Moreover,  the  professor  assigned  to  give  a 
course  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  is 
unlikely  to  have  any  special  professional 
concern  with  the  functioning  of  the  School 
itself,  with  its  curriculum,  or  with  Its  stu- 
dent body.  He  is  not  linked  administratively 
to  its  structure;  neither  is  he  bound  by 
tradition  or  spirit  with  Its  educational  pro- 
gram and  objectives. 

It  is  likely  too  that  he  possesses  an  aca- 
demic background  and  a  professional  experi- 
ence which  is  almost  wholly  cut  from  the 
liberal  arts  tradition.  Thus,  a  voluntary  pro- 
fessional identiflcatlon  with  something  so 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  liberal 
arts  education  as  a  "foreign  service  school" 
Is  nuii  easily  come  by.  Indeed,  a  few  profes- 
sors on  this  c.\mpus  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
manifest  outright  hostility  towards  the 
Sch(X)l  and  its  .students.  To  those  professors 
the  School  Is.  as  they  have  put  It  In  their 
own  words,  "the  foreign  school."  Fortunately, 
picayune  attitudes  such  as  these  are  not  typi- 
cal nowadays.  The  natural  cause  of  the  alien- 
ation of  the  average  professor  from  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  derives  simply  from 
the  fact  that  his  professional  Identification 
and  academnlc  career  rests  logically  with  his 
department,  its  discipline,  and  with  those 
divisions  of  the  University  with  which  his 
department  is  most  closely  related,  namely, 
the  College  and  the  Graduate  Sch(x>l. 

Although  integration  means  an  indirect 
and  distant  departmental  relationship  to  the 
School.  Its  academic  program,  its  students. 
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and  its  administration,  yet,  paradoxically, 
the  department  chairmen  have  exerted  an  in- 
creasing influence  In  determining  the  nature 
and  functioning  of  this  Institution.  Their 
mission  is  to  "service"  the  teaching  needs  af 
the  School,  but  their  departments  remain, 
in  function,  tradition,  and  in  attitude,  pre- 
dominantly liberal  in  orientation.  For  the 
departments  the  important  programs  are 
those  which  they  administer  themselves  in 
the  College  and  in  the  Graduate  School.  And 
although  these  same  departments  are  respon- 
sible for  offering  and  staffing  courses  in  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service — and  the  social 
science  departments  of  this  University  teach 
more  students  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  the  Business  School  than  they  do  In 
the  College — their  relationship  to  the  Walsh 
Area  schools  and  student  bodies  is  one  that 
is  both  indirect  and  professionally  disinter- 
ested. 

AFFECTS    COMPS 

In  such  a  context  it  is  not  surprising,  for 
example,  to  find  so  much  dissatisfaction 
nowadays  within  the  senior  class  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oral  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations. Frequently  the  three  instructors 
comprising  a  "foreign  service"  comprehen- 
sive board  view  their  own  roles  as  that  of 
departrnental  representatives  (not  as  a  For- 
eign Service  faculty)  charged  with  the  mis- 
sion of  giving  a  comprehensive  examination 
in  their  department's  own  held  (  be  It  history, 
government,  or  economics),  and  to  do  so,  of 
course,  within  the  allowed  ten  minutes.  In 
effect,  the  Foreign  Service  student  is  asked 
to  pass  three  distinct  "'comprehensive  "  ex- 
aminations, not  simply  one  as  is  required 
of  liberal  arts  majors.  Moreover,  these  three 
examinations  are  to  be  completed  within 
thirty  minutes,  such  time  to  include  the  an- 
swering of  even  capricious  and  asinine  ques- 
tions which  do  emanate  occasionally  from 
some  of  the  departmental  representatives  as- 
signed to  these  boards.  This  is  a  formidable 
requirement,  indeed,  and  one  can  only  marvel 
that  the  rate  of  failures  has  not  been  more 
devastating  than  it  has. 

Although  recommendations  and  decisions 
of  the  departments  i  particularly  their  chair- 
man) have  been  crucial  in  shaping  the 
School's  academic  program  since  integration 
(In  terms  of  what  courses  should  be  included 
in  its  curriculum,  the  contents  of  specific 
course  offerings,  the  competence  of  the  in- 
struction, the  size  of  the  classes,  etc.),  the 
departments  themselves  are  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  or  the  authority  of  the 
School  itself.  Tlius,  what  the  School  of  For- 
eign Service  can  manage  to  get  from  the 
autonomous  departments  and  their  faculties, 
in  order  to  execute  its  educational  programs, 
is  not  something  within  the  prerogative  of 
its  dean.  Rather,  it  depends  on  understand- 
ings, negotiations,  arrangements,  requests, 
bargaining,  pressures,  and  so  forth,  between 
and  among  the  dean  of  the  School,  the  shift- 
ing galaxy  of  departmental  chairmen,  and 
the  Academic  Vice  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 

The   fact   that   the  primary  concerns  and 


professional    interests    of   our   departmental 


chairman  center  in  the  College  and  the  Grad-* 
uate  School  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  difficult  relationships  which  have 
often  existed  between  the  School  of  Foreign 
.Service  and  the  University  departments  dur- 
ing the  years  of  Integration.  TTiese  admin- 
istrative relationships,  normally  complicated, 
frequently  frustrating,  have  sometimes  bor- 
dered almost  on  a  state  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
When  conficts  of  policy  and  personal  Interest 
prevailed  between  a  department  chairman 
and  the  dean  of  the  School,  the  individual 
professor  in  the  School  is  Inevitably  forced 
into  an  unwanted  situation  In  which  he  must 
chooee  between  what  is  good  for  his  depart- 
ment or  what  is  good  for  the  School  of  For- 
eign -Service.  Obviously,  It  Is  to  his  personal 
advantage  to  play  the  company  game,  that 
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is.  to  resolve  any  such  conflicts  In  favor  of 
departmental  Interests. 

That  organizational  problems  such  as 
these  exert  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  educa- 
tional mission  of  an  institution  such  as  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  can  be  readily 
appreciated.  For  without  the  willing  collab- 
oration of  the  departments,  and  thoir  facul- 
ties, the  School,  in  the  post-integration 
structure  of  today,  can  accomplish  little. 
Regrettably,  such  collaboration  has  been  all 
too  lacking  throughout  the  period  of  integra- 
tion, and  the  consequences  of  that  situation 
have  been  disastrous  In  the  functioning  of 
the  School.  Looking  back  since  1952.  and 
examining  the  allocation  of  academic  re- 
sources between  the  School  and  the  College 
In  the  subject  areas  of  common  concern,  a 
number  of  unfortunate  practices  are  seen 
to  have  existed.  In  such  crucial  matters  as 
course  offerings,  size  of  classes,  quality  of  in- 
struction, educational  and  admliilstrative 
services  rendered  to  students,  it  is  impossible 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  has  so  often  been  the  stepchild  of 
the  integrated  depaxtments,  and  the  inte- 
grated University.  We  assume  today  we  are 
past  the  atrocity  stage  of  the  separate  but 
unequal  phase  of  integration,  but  atrocities 
there  were.  The  banishing  of  incompetent 
instructors  from  tlie  College  by  dumping 
them  into  the  Foreign  Service  School,  the 
prohibition  against  graduate  students  leach- 
ing in  College  classrooms,  but  freely  using 
them  in  Foreign  Service  courses,  the  admin- 
istering of  preferential  and  discriminatory 
[XJUcles  in  admissions,  in  the  granting  of 
financial  assistance  to  students,  and  in  the 
dispensing  of  various  kinds  of  important 
educational  services — such  were  some  of  the 
practices  not  easily  forgotten  by  those  of 
us  who  were  jiresent  during  those  years. 

And  lost  sight  of  during  the  same  i>eriod 
was  the  extraordinary  opix)rtunity  which  the 
School  of  Foreign  .Service  offered  the  Uni- 
versity: the  ability  to  further  the  established 
national  preeminence  of  tliis  School  in  its 
special  field  of  education  by  drawing  on,  and 
puttliig  to  its  developmental  iieeds,  the 
greater  resources  possessed  by  the  Integrated 
University.  As  other  educational  institutions 
began  to  initiate  and  promote  \igorously 
various  programs  of  international  studies  and 
training  for  public  and  jjrivate  service, 
Georgetown  Foreign  Service,  the  pioneer  and 
long  acknowledged  leader  in  this  field— but 
now  facing  strong  competition — lumbered 
from  year  to  year  with  no  significant  pro- 
grammatic developments  of  note.  Its  major 
energies  seemed  to  be  directed  alternately  to 
the  process  of  its  being  integrated  within  the 
University  or  to  finding  Justification  for  its 
very  existence.  Indeed,  the  general  university 
administration  seemed  less  interested  in 
"exploiting  '  the  prestige  of  the  School  (and 
I  use  the  word  here  in  a  constnactive  and 
developmental  context)  than  it  did  in  cutting 
it  down  to  size — or  "putting  it  in  its  place" 
within  the  University.  Understandably,  the 
intense  reaction  of  some  of  the  officialdom 
at  that  time  to  the  Walsh  era.  that  is  per- 
sonal reaction  to  the  School  and  to  the  man. 
helps  explain,  although  hardly  excuses,  their 
almost  irrational  attitudes  concermng  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  even  after  Walsh, 
even  after  integration. 

The  failure  of  integration  to  establish 
a  viable  organizational  basis  for  the  School 
is,  I  believe,  inherently  an  Institutional  one. 
Of  course  personalities  do  aggravate  institu- 
tional difficulties,  and  undoubtedly  personal 
factors'  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
Jens  of  this  School.  Indeed,  it  is  no  secret 
that  a  number  of  professors  and  even  more 
administrators  have  attributed  the  blame  for 
many  of  the  School's  difficulties  either  to  the 
personalities  who  have  presided  over  it  in 
the  years  since  integration,  or  to  those  who 
have    chaired    the    departments    during    the 
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same  period,  or  to  both.  But  I  doubt  that 
this  administrative  problem  can  be  reduced 
simply  to  an  equation  of  personality.  When 
we  recognize  that  four  distinct  administra- 
tions have  headed  Uie  School  since  1952 — 
that  one  top  administrator  in  the  School 
after  another  has  come  and  gone  since  that 
year — to  accept  the  personal  hypothesis  as 
the  explanation  for  what  has  gone  wrong  is 
to  say  that  Georgetown  University  has  bceii 
an  incredibly  bad  Judge  of  horseflesh 
ihroughout  this  period. 

Rather  than  accept  this  explanation.  I 
think  the  truth  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  School's  organizational 
structure  under  integration:  It  is  intrin- 
sically weak.  All  deans  of  this  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  University  have  been  working 
from  an  almost  untenable  position  vis-a-vis 
the  departments,  or  as  they  are  so  often 
called,  the  "feudal  baronies."  Undoubtedly, 
particular  deans  do  count.  But  how  any 
dean's  personal  talents  may  affect  his  ad- 
ministrative problems,  that  is  to  Increase 
them,  or  to  lessen  them,  is  simply  to  recog- 
nize the  truism  that  human  variables  in- 
fluence ihe  working  of  any  institutional  ar- 
rangement. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  has  been  to 
bring  into  focus  some  of  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  the  Identity  crisis  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service.  It  might  be  well. 
In  closing,  to  remind  the  skeptics — those 
who  would  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  prob- 
lem ut  all — that  the  situation  we  are  dis- 
cussing has  been  with  us  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that,  in  a  sense,  this  School  has 
been  living  on  borrowed  time — the  legacy 
of  the  reputation  of  the  School  as  it  was 
developed  and  left  by  its  founder.  Father 
Walsh. 

MSACSS    WARNING 

Consider,  for  example,  the  highly  respected 
and  Informed  opinion  of  the  Middle  .States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
whose  dicta  can  hardly  be  brushed  aside  as 
irrelevant  to  the  present  situation.  When  the 
Middle  Slates  submitted  Its  1961  evaluation 
report  on  the  University,  as  a  part  of  its 
accrediting  process,  it  raised  numerous  ques- 
tions concerning  the  status  of  the  Foreign 
Service  School  witliin  the  University,  and 
the  course  of  its  future  development.  While 
duly  acknowledging  the  long  and  proud  tra- 
dition which  had  earned  the  School  a  na- 
tional and  international  repllt.^tion.  the 
Middle  States  report  went  on  to  question 
whether  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  was. 
any  longer,  really  a  school  at  all.  It  pointed 
out  that  it  now  lacked  so  many  elements 
which  normally  constitute  a  school — ele- 
ments which  etfectively  give  identit'-  to  an 
educxitional  institution.  It  observed  that  the 
existing  nondescript  character  of  the  School 
appeared  in  danger  of  becoming  even  more 
diluted  in  view  of  the  increasing  authority 
of  the  university  departments  vis-a-vis  the 
Scliool.  And  some  of  the  most  signiflcant 
deficiencies  of  the  institution  (as  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  the  visitors)  had  developed,  as 
the  present  article  elaborates,  in  the  years 
following  integration.  To  the  evaluators 
from  the  Middle  States,  the  School  of  For- 
eign Service  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  drift; 
and  they  left  no  doubt  that  if  this  institu- 
tion were  to  regain  its  former  prestige,  it 
would  somehow  have  to  acquire  the  author- 
ity to  develop  its  own  program  and  status: 
in  effect.  It  would  have  to  reestablish  its 
educational  Identity,  e.ipecially  if  it  were 
going  to  cope  with  the  new  demands  of  a 
foreign  service  education  in  the  rJGO's. 

But  that  was  1961.  We  are  now  in  1967. 
Have  the  intervening  years  brought  that 
rennaissance  which  the  critics  in  1961  deemed 
essential  if  this  very  special  school  were  to 
regain  its  former  prestige? 

To  that  question,  the  reader  may  draw  Ills 
own  conclusion. 
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SCHOOLS  TO  GET  MORE  JOB 
SKnX  COURSES 


HON    ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

i      ILLINOIS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  May  23.  196S 

Ml'.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wasliiimton  Daily  News  recently  caniod 
an  article  wliich  I  believe  we  ouiJht  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  collcamjes. 

Mr.  David  Bu.shnell  i.s  doinu  an  excel- 
lent .lob  in  dovelopinc;  new  technique.'^  in 
vocational  education  and  has  brouchl  a 
whole  new  dimcn.sion  of  excitins  idca.s  to 
the  ixistins  pro.cram.s. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  article 
follows: 

Hi^LPiNG  High  School  and  Coliece  Uropouts: 
Schools  to  Get  More  Job  Skh-l  <\)Iirsks 

(By  Alex  Bil.inowi 
More  basic  shop  courses  and  more  icchiii- 
cal  training  courses — office  machines  to  the 
computer     .sciences — are     going     to     become 
standard  in  liigh  school  curriculums. 

The  change  will  bo  made  (gradually  (ivcr 
the  next  decade. 

HARSH    FACTS 

Behind  the  impetus  for  ihe  changeovfr. 
which  is  being  I'ucouraged  under  a  new  ex- 
perimentitl  projgr.im  tet  up  nt  the  U..S.  Office 
of  Eduaition.  are  some  harsh  facts  about  the 
nation's  current  educational  picture. 

Slightly  over  half  of  all  high  school  gr.id- 
uates  now  go  on  to  college. 

But.  nearly  8  out  of  10  quit  or  flunk  out 
before  they  receive  any  kind  of  a  degree. 

Therein  lies  the  real  problem,  according 
to  I>avid  Bushnell.  who  he.ads  up  the  new 
program,  termed  ES-70  (educational  systems 
for  the  1970s  i .  as  director  of  Division  of  Com- 
prehensive and  Vocational  Education  in  OE's 
Bureau  of  Research. 

"Most  of  these  \ounR  people  leave  school 
vtnthout  having  a  basic  job  skill."  he  f.iid. 
"They're  out — with  no  place  to  go  " 

SEPARATIO.V 

Mr.  Bushnell.  a  former  IBM  and  Stanford 
Research  Institute  executive,  isaid  the  new 
program  will  put  an  end  to  the  traditional 
separation  between  college-bound  students 
and  those  headed  directly  into  the  job 
market. 

rhe  program  was  initiated  In  February 
v.-ith  a  grant  of  &3(X).000  In  plRiiniiig  funds  to 
17  school  districts  selected  irom  among  more 
than  150  districts  who  itsked  to  t.ikc  part 

Eventually,  as  the  program  unfolds,  it  will 
expand  into  a  $35  million  effort  Mr.  Buih- 
nell  said 

He  said  tiie  schools  tiking  part  In  the  ex- 
periment will  develop  a  model  curriculum 
combining  voc.itional  and  regular  academic 
training.  It  will  represent  a  radical  departure 
from  the  past. 

Mr.  Bushnell  sees  considerable  combining 
of  courses  which  were  previously  kept  in 
separate  niches.  Classrooms  would  also  be 
much  less  formalized  in  the  new  set-up. 

LESS    FORMAL 

A  Student,  for  example,  would  be  assigned 
a  project  to  do  by  his  teacher.  This  would 
take  him  to  the  library,  the  shop,  possibly 
the  audio-visual  materials  center  for 
research. 

It  would  mean  discussions  with  his  teach- 
ers and  with  small  groups  of  fellow  students. 
When  completed,  his  project  would  be  handed 
In  and  graded.  This  would  be  done  individ- 
ually, rather  than  in  competition  with  other 
students. 

"The  purpose  of  this  would  be  to  encour- 
age students  to  complete  their  projects  while 
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inculcating  a  sense  of  pride  and  excttement 
about  learnlngr."  said  Mr    Bushnell. 

He  said  a  number  of  schools  around  the 
country  have  initiated  some  of  the  currlcu- 
I :'m  changes  on  their  own  with  good  results. 
The  Office  of  Education  is  simply  following 
their  lead  in  its  ES-70  effort,  he  added. 

While  nobody  is  calling  It  that,  it  amounts 
to  a  small-size  revolution  in  secondary 
edtication. 

CHALLENGE 

It  is  finally  bringing  public  education  into 
line  with  the  employment  demands  of  our 
economy 

As  Mr  Bushnell  told  the  recent  national 
convention  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Associa- 
tion: -Recent  shifts  in  the  structure  of  the 
labor  market  have  Imposed  increased  de- 
mands upon  public  education  to  prepare 
young  adults  for  changing  work  careers."  so 
our  schools  "must  adapt  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  technological  society  " 


CONGRESS  OUGHT  TO  WELCOME 
POOR   PEOPLES  CAiMPAIGN 


HO^f.  THOMAS  y\.  REES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mi  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  weeks,  many  of  our  fellow  Americans, 
members  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
have  been  in  Washington  discussing  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  Representa- 
tives of  our  Federal  Government  their 
plight  and  the  plight  of  many  more 
Americans — the  plight  of  the  poor  in 
this  country. 

These  citizens,  exercising  their  right 
to  petition  their  Government,  have  had 
many  suggestions  for  all  of  us  as  to  what 
might  be  done  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions of  deprivation  and  of  poverty  in 
this,  the  richest  Nation  on  earth. 

I  welcome  the  members  of  the  Poor 
Ptople  s  March  and  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing with  them  ways  in  which  we 
might  alleviate  such  conditions.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  listen  to  their  story 
and  take  appropriate  action  so  that  all 
Americans  may  escape  the  curse  of  pov- 
erty I  believe  that  together,  as  citizens 
and  lawmakers,  we  can  bring  forth  pro- 
grams that  will  reach  these  goals. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  include 
an  excellent  article  by  Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond.  which  I  find  reflects  much 
o:  my  own  views  on  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign : 

(From   the   Washington    (D.C.i    Post,   Mav  4, 

19681 

Congress  Ought  To  Welcome  Poor  Peoples 

Campaign 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Instead  of  displaying  a  Ssheyed  glare — • 
as  some  are  already  doing — Congress  ought 
to  make  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  feel  fully 
welcome  In  the  Capital. 

Its  their  Nation  as  well.  It's  their  Consti- 
tution as  well  which  guarantees  them  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  In  peace- 
ful assembly. 

If  there  is  danger  that  the  Rev.  Ralph 
David  Abernathys  massive  encampment 
here  later  this  month  might  erupt  into  vio- 
lence— and  there  is — one  way  to  reduce  that 
danger  is  for  the  participants  to  be  met  with 
open  arms  and  with   open  ears  and   minds. 

Johnson  Cabinet  officials  have  set  a  high 
standard    of    attentive    friendliness    in    ad- 
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Vance  conferences.  But  unfortunately  there 
are  Congressmen  whose  first  reaction  is  to 
disdain  this  Poor  People's  Campaign  and  to 
suggest  the  marchers  ought  to  be  barred  by 
law  from  coming  to  Washington. 

They  should  not.  They  should  be  made 
welcome.  They  are  not  demanding  the  im- 
possible nor  the  ridiculous  nor  the  extreme. 
They  are  demanding  that  private  industry 
and  Government  at  every  level  put  a  higher 
priority  on  wiping  out  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

Is  that  a  fantastic  or  unreal  goal?  As  an 
excuse  frr  not  trying,  mniiy  used  to  Justify 
their  indifference  by  s:iylng  that  the  poor 
would  always  be  with  us.  That  view  is  out- 
dated not  just  among  the  poor  but  among 
the  affluent 

And  is  this  Poor  People's  Campaign  asking 
Congress  to  deal  more  effectively  with  some- 
thing that  is  peripheral?  I  offer  the  answer  of 
Arjay  Miller,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  who  says  that  "of  all  the  social 
problems  demanding  attention  today,  the 
most  basic  is  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
this  country  .  .  one  sixth  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  not  sharing  adequately — or.  in  some 
cases,  at  all— in  our  progress  to  date." 

More  than  this,  where  relief  from  jobless- 
ness Is  already  most  needed,  the  situation  Is 
getting  worse.  The  unemploj-ment  percent- 
age among  Negro  teen-agers,  which  has  been 
running  about  two  and  a  hvilf  times  greater 
than  for  white  teen-agers,  is  going  up  not 
down. 

We  ought  not  to  blur  the  truth  that  the 
Vietnam  war  puts  a  priority  demand  on  the 
Federal  Budget  and  that  resources  are  not  as 
available  as  they  otlierwlse  would  be  to  do 
many  of  the  things  Government  can  do  to 
help  people  rise  from  poverty. 

But  this  war  Is  going  to  end  alad  it  may 
be  sooner  than  we  think.  Therefore  wouldn't 
it  be  useful  for  the  Poor  People's  Cajnpaign 
to  promote  a  national  pledge  to  commit 
much  of  what  is  now  being  spent  in  Vietnam 
to  solving  the  pressing  human  problems  when 
war  costs  decrease? 

It  might  read: 

T  pledge  that  when  peace  comes  In  Viet- 
nam. I  will  use  my  influence  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  voter  to  make  sure  that  savings  in  mili- 
tary expenses  will  be  investetl  whenever  prac- 
tical in  human  resources  here  at  home — 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor." 

Sargent  Shriver  calls  this  the  "Plowshare 
Pledge."  Why  isn't  this  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive non-violent  campaigns  which  the 
Rev.  Abernathy  and  his  colleagues  could 
lead — a  campaign  to  get  millions  of  con- 
cerned Americans  to  write  their  Senators, 
their  Congressmen  and  the  congressional 
leadership  of  both  parties? 

In  election  years  the  politicians  are  partic- 
ularly sensitive  to  public  opinion.  The  Plow- 
share Pledge  could  well  be  presented  to  both 
party  conventions  where  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  shun  it. 
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NO   STIGMA   OP   POVERTY   IN 
THIS  HOME 


HON    JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  engaged  in  a  wide 
variety  of  housing  programs  designed  to 
bring  low-cost  housing  to  those  who  can- 
not otherwise  afford  it. 

These  efforts  are  prompted  by  more 
than  just  the  need  to  provide  simple 
shelter  for  the  people  who  cannot  afford 
nonnal  rent — they  are  prompted  by  the 
realization  that  a  decent  place  to  live  can 


buoy  spirits  and  create  a  new  hope  in 
despairing  people. 

One  program,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  leased  turn- 
key housing  project  in  Berkeley  in  my 
district,  is  having  this  effect.  Under  this 
program  the  Berkeley  Hou.sing  Authority 
leases  housing  at  normal  rentals  and 
then  sublets  the  houses  to  i>eople  who  are 
eligible  for  public  housing.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  pays  the  difference  in  the 
rents  between  what  the  occupant  pays 
and  what  the  owner  receives. 

Recently  the  Oakland  Tribune  carried 
a  story  on  this  successful  program.  I  in- 
clude this  story  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

No  Stigma  of  Poverty  in  This  Home 
(By  Noel  Lieberman) 

Berkeley. — The  pink  stucco  house  at 
1042  10th  St.  in  Northwest  Berkeley  has  the 
same  air  of  quaint  individuality  as  the  other 
single-family  residences  on  its  block. 

Its  lawn  is  neatly  trimmed  and  it  has  t^e 
warm.  Inviting  look  of  a  real  home  in  which 
real  people  live  together  to  form  a  real  fam- 
ily. And  its  interior  exvides  as  much  charm 
and  cheerfulness  as  the  exterior. 

The  n?w  home  of  Mrs.  Ann  Johnson  and 
her  four  young  sons  possesses  none  of  the 
drab,  dehttmanizlng  qualities  that  have  been 
associated  with  public  housing  in  the  past. 

Its  walls  are  brightly  colored  in  varying 
shades  of  green,  blue  and  beige — not  "Insti- 
tutional gray.  "  It  contains  a  red-brick  fire- 
place in  its  cozy  living  room,  an  ultra-modern 
kitchen,  a  spanking  new  bathroom  and  three 
roomy  bedrooms — one  for  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
two  for  her  sons. 

Yet,  the  Johnsons  live  in  ptiblic  housing. 

They  represent  one  of  23  families  who  have 
moved  into  houses  and  ,'ipartments  in  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  city  under  Berkeley's  new 
low-cost  leased  housing  program. 

Under  the  program,  the  Berkeley  Housing 
Authority  eventually  will  lease  a  total  of  500 
units — 104  of  them  for  senior  citizens — from 
private  owners  and  then  sub-lease  them  to 
qualified  low-income  families.  The  Federal 
Governmei;)t  will  pay  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid  by  tenants 
and  what  the  authority  contracts  to  pay  the 
owner. 

Tlie  program,  the  first  to  provide  public  as- 
sistance housing  for  low-income  families  in 
Berkeley,  is  being  financed  by  a  $5  million. 
10-year  federal  grant  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hotising  and  Urban  Development. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  a  divorcee,  is  a  teacher's  aide 
in  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  District  early 
childhood  program,  was  displaced  from  a 
cramped,  one-bedroom  apartment,  for  which 
she  paid  $67.50  a  month  plus  utilities,  by  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  construction  in  South 
Berkeley.  She  pays  the  housing  authority  $73 
a  month  for  rent  and  receives  a  $13  utility 
allowance  every  month.  The  authority,  in 
turn,  pays  the  owner  $165  a  month  for  the 
total  rent,  based  on  the  market  value  of  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Johnson  still  beams  with  pride  as  she 
shows  off  her  home,  even  though  it  Is  now 
three  weeks  since  she  moved  in.  .And  an  opti- 
mistic smile  suffuses  her  face  as  she  discusses 
the  beneficial  effect  the  move  has  had  on  the 
lives  of  her  four  school-age  sons  and  herself. 

"It's  been  just  wonderful  for  my  boys." 
Mrs.  Johnson  related.  "They  never  had  their 
own  bedrooms  before,  and.  in  fact,  they  never 
even  had  their  own  beds. 

"When  you're  all  crowded  and  the  tele- 
vision's going  and  you  don't  have  any  privacy, 
it's  very  hard  to  read.  There  Just  wasn't  any 
room  for  them  to  study  before. 

"Now  they  go  to  their  bedrooms  rind  read 
books  all  the  time,  and  they've  never  done 
that  before.  Their  school  work  has  picked  up 
considerably  and  they  also  have  a  big  back 
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yard  to  play  In.  It's  been  the  greatest  thing 
that's  happened  to  us." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Johnson's  youngest  son, 
Demetrius.  5.  traipsed  by  on  his  way  to  the 
bedroom  he  shares  with  his  brother.  Andre. 
6.  Demetrius  was  on  his  way  to  try  out  the 
new  phonograph  he  received  for  his  fifth 
birthday  the  day  after  the  Johnsons  moved 
into  their  new  home.  (The  two  older  sons  are 
Carl.  9.  and  Artls.  7.) 

"My  youngest  son  loves  to  be  by  himself." 
Mrs.  Johnson  mused.  "He  loves  to  go  into  his 
bedroom  and  play  his  phonograph. 

"It's  great  to  have  my  own  bedroom,  too. 
It  feels  like  I  Just  got  out  of  jail." 

Michael  Harrington  in  "The  Other  Amer- 
ica," a  book  that  helped  spark  the  War  on 
Poverty,  says  poor  people  in  the  United 
States  Uve  in  a  "culture  of  poverty."  Harring- 
ton says  "the  culture  of  poverty"  tends  to 
be  perpetuated  when  the  poor  are  clustered 
together  in  monolithic  public  housing  proj- 
ects which  lock  them  out  from  the  rest  of 
society  and  produce  a  sense  of  hopelessness. 

Berkeley's  leased  housing  program,  as  well 
as  others  of  its  kind,  is  designed  to  gnaw  at 
"the  culture  <!  poverty"  by  providing  low- 
income  persons  with  decent,  individualized 
living  units  througliout  the  city,  according  to 
Thomas  Cook,  executive  director  of  the  au- 
thority. 

Cook  said  the  program  also  encourages 
private  owners  to  upgrade  their  properties 
since  It  stipulates  the  units  must  meet  local 
btilldlng  codes.  This  allows  private  enterprise 
to  participate  more  directly  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  families,  rather 
than  have  governmental  agencies  build  new 
units.  Cook  added. 

Several  families  also  have  praised  the  con- 
cerned service  provided  by  authority  officials. 
Bureaucratic  coldness  and  officiousness  have 
proved  a  sore  point  with  low-income  persons 
on  public  assistance  in  the  past,  but  Cook  has 
stressed  "sensitivity  to  individual  needs"  In 
discussions  with  his  staff. 

"Fred  Harris  la  staff  housing  adviser)  has 
showm  a  very  sincere  concern  with  my  prob- 
lems." Mrs.  Johnson  reported. 

The  authority  still  is  accepting  applica- 
tions from  prosp>ectlve  tenants  at  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Organization  headquar- 
ters. 2052  San  P-ablo  .'Vve..  from  9  a.m.  to 
4  p.m..  Monday  through  Friday.  Private  own- 
ers interested  in  leasing  units  should  con- 
tact the  authority  at  2015  Center  St. 


SEAFORD.  N.Y..  CELEBRATES  325TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 

of  May  25  through  June  2  marks  the 
325th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
imincorporated  village  of  Seaford,  Long 
Island. 

As  the  Congressman  representing  the 
people  of  Seaford.  I  take  t-reat  pride  in 
asking  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  in  the  celebration 
and  in  recalling  the  Mstory,  the  hard- 
ships and  progress  which  have  marked 
the  story  of  Seaford  since  the  year  1643. 

Geologists  relate  the  formation  of  Long 
Island  when  the  .clacial  ice  deposited 
boulders  and  sand,  forming  the  beautiful 
Hudson  n.nd  Connecticut  Valleys. 

The  Indian  arrowheads  and  other 
relics  to  be  foimd  in  this  section  of  the 
south  shore  are  mute  testimony  as  to 
the  early  e.xistence  of  Indian  settlements 
at  Seaford  and  other  communities.  His- 
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tory  relates  that  the  only  skirmish  be- 
tween these  peaceful  Indians  and  the 
white  settlers  was  in  the  year  1653,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Seaford. 

The  vanguard  of  the  white  settlers  in 
Seaford,  like  most  of  central  and  t-^stem 
Long  Island,  came  from  Connecticut  as 
colonists  who  were  dis.satisficd  with  the 
stern  Puritan  rule.  It  was  in  the  year 
1643  that  Capt.  John  Seaman  came  with  a 
small  expedition  from  Stamford.  Conn., 
and  purchased  the  land  where  Seaford 
stands  from  a  Mas.sapcqua  tribe. 

This  settlement  was  originally  known 
as  Hempstead  South.  Its  northern  part 
was  fertile,  grassy  plain;  the  middle 
forested  with  streams  tecmhig  with  fish 
and  suitable  for  turning  the  water  wheels 
of  gri.stmills  and  the  southern  portion 
graced  with  marshlands. 

In  1657  a  written  agreement  confirm- 
ing the  original  purchase  and  setting 
forth  the  boundaries  was  signed  by  a 
member  of  the  Seaman  family,  two  other 
settlers,  and  the  tribal  leader  of  the 
Montauks. 

From  the  onset,  Seaford  was  a  com- 
munity of  baymcn  who  earned  their  liv- 
ing by  fishing,  clamming,  and  oystering. 
Other  colonists  had  farms.  The  northern 
plains  provided  pastures  for  livestock 
while  the  marshlands  provided  fodder 
for  the  winter. 

When  George  Washington  toured  Long 
Island  in  1790  he  noted  in  his  diary  as  he 
traveled  between  Hempstead  and  Amity- 
ville,  passing  through  Seaford : 

We  came  in  view  of  the  Sea  and  continued 
to  be  so  the  remaining  part  cjf  the  day's  ride, 
and  iifi  near  it  .is  the  road  could  run.  for  the 
small  bays,  marshes  and  guts  into  which  the 
tide  flows  at  all  times  rendering  it  im- 
passible from  the  height  of  it  by  the  East- 
erly winds. 

New  settlers  came  and  one  family 
which  arrived  in  1800  has  been  an  emi- 
nent one  ever  since — the  Veritys.  They 
were  so  important  that  for  a  time  the 
village  was  knowTi  as  Verity  Town.  It  was 
the  Verity  family  who  designed  and  built 
the  Verity  Skif  which  was  famous  along 
the  entire  eastern  seaboard. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  the 
method  used  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
early  eighties.  It  seems  that  the  survey- 
ors not  always  having  a  rod  and  chaiii, 
for  convenience  used  a  rope  and  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  work  placed  a  knot  in 
the  rope  to  indicate  where  the  surveying 
for  the  day  had  ended.  If  by  chance  the 
nightfall  brought  rain  or  fog,  the  rope 
shrank  and  in  the  moniing,  the  work 
continued  from  the  knot.  The  surveyor  of 
course  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  .shrinkage  of  the  rope  and  years  later 
several  owners  of  land  found  that  i)cr- 
haps  the  old  i-ail  fences  were  not  on  the 
exact  property  lines. 

The  first  ixist  ofQce  was  opened  in 
1836;  the  first  school  was  built  in  1830 
and  *he  first  church  was  erected  in  1859. 
By  midccntury  the  name  had  become 
Jerusalem  South  and  in  1868  the  name 
of  Seaford  was  finally  adopted. 

The  Seaman  family  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  village  for  at  least  300 
years  and  the  name  frequently  occurs 
among  the  public  documents  throughout 
that  period  of  time.  According  to  lesend- 
ai-y  findings.  Captain  Seaman  originally 
came  from  Seaford,  England  and  was 
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one  of  two  families  who  were  leaders  in 
the  village. 

At  first,  travel  was  over  Indian  trails 
and  cowpaths.  Seaman's  Neck  Road,  now 
a  main  thoroughfare,  began  as  a  cow- 
path  leading  to  the  waterfront,  where 
schooners  from  New  York  City  loaded 
cattle  for  market.  These  vessels  al.so  car- 
ried coal  and  timber. 

As  roads  were  built  and  wooden  bridges 
constructed,  legular  stagecoach  service  to 
New  York  began  in  1772.  Then,  in  1867, 
the  South  Shore  Railroad  came  to  Sea- 
ford and  in  1882  the  Long  I.sland  Rail- 
road's Babylon  line  through  Seaford  was 
opened.  Soon  the  completion  of  the  Wan- 
tagh-Oyster  Bay  Expressway  will  sweep 
through  Seaford,  connecting  it  with  tlie 
North  Shore  by  a  .six-lane  highway. 

Schools  were  slow  in  getting  started. 
Children  fiot  their  education  at  home  or, 
if  their  parents  could  afford  it,  from  itin- 
erant .schoolmasters  who  traveled  from 
community  to  community.  Today  Sea- 
ford has  three  elementary  schools,  a 
junior  high  .school,  and  a  senior  hitih 
school,  as  well  as  three  parochial  schools. 
Total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  to- 
day is  over  6.000  student,s. 

Because  of  this  celebration.  I  requested 
the  fonner  Postmaster  General.  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien,  to  ai:ain  leview  my  request 
for  a  new  post  office  building  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Seaford  which  was  denied  earlier. 

In  a  letter  to  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  on  February  8.  1968,  I  stated: 

The  Post  Office  Department  admits  that 
the  space  at  Seaford  l.s  inadequate  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  7800  square  feet  ITie 
present  Seaford  Post  Office  has  an  interior  of 
only  4(X)0  square  feet. 

This  year  marks  the  325th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Seaford  and  one  way  lo 
celebrate  will  be  to  obtain  approval  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  post  office  building. 

I  am  vei-y  pleased  that  the  approval 
for  the  new  post  office  building  came  be- 
fore the  325th  anniversary  celebration. 
The  Post  Office  Department  will  .soon 
adverti.se  to  lease  a  new  building  which 
will  be  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent facility. 

Now,  325  years  after  its  foimding,  Sea- 
ford is  a  commuters'  village,  even  though 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  residents  work 
in  the  village  or  nearby  Long  Island  com- 
munities. Yet.  unlike  most  of  its  neigh- 
boring communities,  it  still  resembles  a 
countr>'  village,  with  a  salty  tang  in  the 
air  to  remind  one  that  it  has  always  been 
allied  with  the  sea.  Moored  at  its  marinas 
are  hundreds  of  boats,  large  and  small, 
preserving  its  seafaring  tradition. 

Along  the  truly  quiet  rural  lanes  wind- 
ing through  the  village,  are  .some  beauti- 
ful old  houses  dating  back  to  the  18th 
century.  In  many  ways  Seaford  is  not 
unlike  its  namesake,  Seaford,  England, 
which  has  remained  a  quiet  seaside  le- 
-sort  on  the  channel  coast  below  the 
famous  White  Cliffs  of  Dover. 

I  join  in  striving  to  continue  the  goals 
of  the  village  of  Seaford  as  outlined  by 
the  members  of  Seaford's  325th  Anni- 
versary Committee  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment: 

To  re-educate  the  people  who  call  Seaford 
Home. 

To  instill  comiiiunlty  pride  because  of 
Seaford's  long  and  important  place  la  Long 
Island's  history. 
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To  seek  out  and  enlist  potential  Com- 
munity Leaders  In  order  to  Insure  that  Sea- 
ford  will  continue  to  move  forw;\rd  In  the 
future. 

To  let  the  rest  of  our  neighbors  In  other 
cjnimunltles  around  us  know  that  we  not 
only  exist,  but  care,  and  most  of  all — 

To  have  f\in  ^rir.'Mtrh    >.  '-immunity  effort. 


S'l  ATf  MEXT  BY  THE  UNITED  STEEL- 
WORKfTRS  OF  AMERICA  ON  THE 
STEEL  AND  IRON  ORE  QUOTA  BILL 


HON,  JOHN  H.  DENT 

yjF     P  L  .\  .\  -»  1  iA  .A  .N  i  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

.Mr   DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  speech 
mide  by  I.  W.  Abel.  distiriRuished  and 
r.  .spected  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania    concessional      delegation     this 
month.  In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Abel  points 
up  the  Ejrave  threat  our  steelworkers.  and 
industry  face  from  foreign  competition. 
His  remarks  are  thoughtful  and  genuine, 
and  I  hope  every  Member  will  give  them 
c.Treful  consideration. 
Tlie  speech  follows: 
Speech    by    I.    W.    Abel.    President.    United 
Steelworkers  of   .America,   on   the   Steel 
AND    Iron    Ore    Quota    Bill    Before    the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delegation, 
Washington.     DC,     May    1.    1968 
The    urgency    of    the    problem    of    foreign 
imports   and    its    adverse    Impact    upon    the 
industry    and    its    workers    has    necessitated 
this    extriiordlnary    procedure    of    conveying 
our  concern  to  you. 

As  we  Indicated  m  our  testimony  before 
'he  Senate  Finance  Committee,  our  concern 
IS  generated  by  two  developments. 

I.     SHORT     RANGE  | 

During  the  period  of  negotiations  and  the 
subsequent  anticipation  of  strike  action, 
there  Is  a  rush  (by  steel  consumers)  to  build 
up  their  steel  inventory.  Some  ligures  indi- 
cate that  steel  imports  this  year  may  be  as 
high  as  15  .  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  noted  that  during  the  flrst  three  months 
of  1968  imports  of  3.4  million  tons  are  al- 
ready up  one  million  tons  over  the  similar 
period  in   1967. 

When  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  figures 
come  in  for  last  month,  we  anticipate  an 
even  greater  increase  These  figures,  pro- 
jected on  an  annual  basis,  indicate  15  to  17 
million  tons  over  last  year's  115  million  tons. 

The  adverse  impact  of  this  upon  our  mem- 
bers is  twofold.  After  the  immediate  period 
of  negotiations  and  or  strike  is  over,  there 
are  layoffs  in  the  steel  mills  as  these  inven- 
tories are  worked  off.  Furthermore,  long- 
range  commitments  are  made  by  domestic 
concerns  to  foreign  producers  which  result 
in  a  long-term  loss  to  domestic  steel  pro- 
duction. 

These  commitments  are  being  made  be- 
cause the  foreign  producer  is  seizing  the 
advantage  of  a  good  opportunity  and  is  de- 
manding a  contract  for  shipping  steel  for  a 
period  of  two  to  five  years. 

We  very  definitely  do  not  think  that  our 
foreign  trade  policy  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic 
workers  who  are  exercising  their  prerogatives 
under  the  expressed  public-policy  procedure 
in  labor-management  relations— namely,  to' 
bargain  collectively. 

The  right  to  bargain  Is  a  cherished  one, 
but  it  is  being  eroded  by  the  unfair  intrusion 
of  foreign  trade.  The  February  8  issue  of  the 
Japan  ytetal  Bulletin  mentions  that  the 
Japanese   Government,   concerned   about  its 
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own  balance  of  payment  deficits,  has  "asked 
steel  companies  for  increased  exports  and 
decreased  Imports."  (And,  here,  I  especially 
call  your  attention  to  the  comments.)  "With 
the  threatened  steel  strike  in  America  result- 
ing in  increased  enquiries,  the  ori0nal  ex- 
port target  of  10  million  tons  is  likely  to  be 
attained." 

Gentlemen,  we  should  be  allowed  to  bar- 
gain a  domestic  agreement  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  domestic  situation. 

II.     LONG     range 

Secondly,  our  concern  arises  from  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  world  steel  Industry  which 
Is  pl.T^ued  with  overcapacity.  The  scourge  of 
foreign  overcapacity,  causing  a  compulsion 
to  export,  is  coexistent  with  an  acceleration 
of  Investments  in  new  technology  by  our  own 
Industry.  The  coincidence  of  the  two  can 
result  in  Job  loss  to  steelworkers. 

A  report  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
indicates  that,  from  1965  to  1970.  world 
capacity  will  increase  at  a  rate  of  33  million 
net  tons  per  year  The  present  excess  capacity 
is  calculated  at  50  million  tons. 

What  will  be  the  .imoiint  of  surplus  capac- 
ity when  this  projected  capacity  Is  finally 
constructed? 

According  to  the  report:  "The  unused 
capacity  exerts  pressure  to  export.  Because  of 
heavy  fixed  overhead  costs,  typical  of  the 
steel  industry,  especially  abroad,  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  a  tradition  of  cutting  export 
prices  below  total  costs  rather  than  to  re- 
strict operations.  Prewar  cartels  have  a  long 
history  of  this  type  of  managerial  policies." 

Again,  the  Japan  Metal  Bulletin  declares 
that  "the  Iron  and  steel  industry  is  planning 
to  provide  an  obligatory  export  quota  to  steel, 
the  tonnage  allocated  to  be  10  per  cent  over 
the  actual  exports  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
with  exjKirt  target  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
raised  to  over  12  million  tons.  Those  com- 
panies that  fail  to  export  the  allocated  ton- 
nage will  get  less  coking  coal  than  they  want 
delivered  or  will  be  penalized  by  $28  per  ton, 
covering  the  balance  unexported." 

Well,  there  you  are.  The  pressure  of  over- 
capacity upon  the  foreign  industry  and  a 
positive  action  by  a  government  within  a 
situation  where  the  industry  is  considered  an 
"instrument  of  government"  imduly  stimu- 
lates exports  of  steel  into  our  market. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Senate  re- 
port recommends  a  world  conference  of  gov- 
ernments of  major  steel  producing  coitntries 
to  discuss  common  interests  in  adjusting  the 
pace  of  steel  capacity  expansion  to  the  pace 
of  world  steel  demand. 

A  recent  statement  by  an  expert  from  the 
Department  of  State  reveals  that  such  a  con- 
ference is  "conceivable."  However,  we  are 
under  no  illusion  that  such  a  conference  can 
be  easily  convened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  convinced  that  such  progress,  to  date,  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  unilaterally  man- 
dated quotas  contemplated  in  the  steel  and 
iron  ore  quota  bill  which  has  elicited  this 
response. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  many  members  of  this 
delegation  for  its  cosponsorship  of  the  quota 
bill,  and  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  to 
obtain  hearings  on  it  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

We  are  advocating  that  these  restrictions 
be  enforced  until  such  time  as  world  over- 
capacity is  moderated.  We  view  the  fact  of 
overcapacity  as  the  crucial  malady  in  the 
world  trade  picture  and  rot  necessarily  other 
competitive  factors. 

I  might  mention  also  that  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  work- 
ers displaced  by  foreign  trade  is  most  neces- 
sary, but  highly  unsatisfactory  as  a  solution 
to  massive  displacement. 

Within  the  framework  of  an  expansionary 
trade  policy,  we  must  now  grapple  with  the 
question  of  a  balanced  trade  development.  It 
Is  that  task  which  Congress  must  face,  and 
It  is  one  which  this  union  is  completely  con- 
vinced must  be  done  now — this  year. 
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THE  RULE  RATHER  THAN  THE 
EXCEPTION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  ca.ses  of  i>ersons  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  who  are  har- 
a.ssed.  intimidated,  threatened,  or  sum- 
marily fired  continues  to  grow.  It  is  as  if 
Oiily  subordinate  employees  were  to  be 
mindful  of  the  code  of  ethics  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  which  .sets  standards 
placing  their  jobs  in  the  area  of  holding 
a  public  tiTjst.  Their  bos.ses,  the  admin- 
i.strator.s,  take  as  their  .standard  a  code 
of  self-preservation. 

In  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
Federal  employees  I  am  sure  that  the 
uncon.scionable  ones  are  a  small  minor- 
ity, but  the  severity  of  circumstances  in 
the  cases  which  do  come  to  public  light — 
and  how  many  do  not? — tend  to  promote 
the  idea  that  these  are  the  rules  rather 
than  the  exceptions. 

•  Case  in  !x)int  today  is  Charles  F.  Olsen 
He  would  appear  to  be  '  guilty"  of  break- 
ing rule  No.  IV  of  the  code  of  ethics. 

It  states: 

Seek  to  find  and  employ  more  efficient  and 
economical  ways  of  getting  tasks  accom- 
plished. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  this  code  was  adopted  by  an 
act  of  Congress  on  July  11.  1958. 

If  Olsen  was  "guilty"  of  such  an  in- 
fraction, it  wa.s  only  because  this  wa.s  his 
job.  But  his  superiors  decided  that  he 
was  also — and  against  their  admoni- 
tions— "guilty"  of  \iolating  lule  No.  I  of 
the  code. 

Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  principles 
and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  persons, 
party,  or  Government  department. 

Olsen  is  one  of  the  few  who  fight  back 
I  wish  him  success  and  offer  my  help  and 
support  in  this  fight.  To  further  explain. 
I  submit  two  columns  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  written  by  Willard  Edwards; 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  21.    1968 1 
Capitol  Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  May  20. — If  it  were  not  for 
other  revelations  about  such  victims  of  fed- 
eral tyranny  as  Otto  F.  Otepka  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  story  of  Charles  F.  Olson  would  be 
regarded  as  incredible  in  this  l.md  of  freedom. 

It  IS  in  some  respects  more  tragic  than  the 
Otepka  account,  because  a  cruel  weapon  was 
employed  in  Olsons  case,  leaving  a  stigma 
which  will  always  haunt  him. 

Olson.  47.  an  American  citizen  peacefully 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  until  he 
ran  afoul  of  bureaucratic  arrogance,  came 
here  last  week,  seeking  relief  from  a  cam- 
paign of  harassment  by  the  government 
which  employs  him. 

For  three  days,  he  told  his  story  to  all  who 
would  listen  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  two 
powerful  senators.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  |R., 
111. I  and  Si-.m  J.  Ervln  Jr.  ID.  N.C  1 . 

Then  he  returned  to  his  home  at  1341 '2 
Liberty  St.,  Morris,  111.,  daring  to  be  hopeful 
of  justice  in  the  future. 

Olson  talked  to  Otepka,  the  stale  depart- 
ment security  chief  who  Is  still  waging  a  fight 
for  vindication  after  Ave  years  of  federal 
persecution.  The  two  men  found  much  in 
common.  They  both  got  into  trouble  because 
they  offended  their  superiors  in  the  govern- 
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ment    by    refusing    to    close    their    eyes    to 
wrongdoing. 

Both  were  fired  from  their  jobs,  both  won 
reinstatement  when  the  charges  were  proved 
false.  But  bureaucratic  vengeance  continues 
to  pursue  them. 

OLSON    questioned    DEFENSE    CONTRACTS 

Otepka  dared  to  expose  conditions  in  the 
state  department  which  protected  security 
risk.  Olson  touched  an  equally  sensitive 
nerve  In  the  defense  department  where  he 
was  employed.  His  questioning  of  defense 
contracts  infuriated  superiors  who  were 
nervous  about  congressional  probes  of  waste. 
Inefficiency  and  potential  fraud  in  the  Pen- 
tagon's multiblUlon  dollar  spending  pro- 
grams. 

The  two  men  are  alike  in  mildne.ss  of  man- 
ner, keen  Intelligence,  and  a  fierce  patriotism 
which  inspires  them  to  fight  back  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  "big  brother" 
government  Both  recoil  from  the  thought  of 
being  classified  as  martyrs  but  are  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  crushed  in  a  battle 
against  injustice. 

Olson  is  an  electronics  engineer,  a  grade 
12  ($12,250  a  year)  employe  of  the  United 
States  Army's  ammunition  procurement  and 
supply  agency  in  Joliet.  111. 

Until  he  took  this  post  in  March,  1965.  his 
life  had  been  comparatively  placid.  He  had 
previously  been  employed  by  the  government 
for  five  years  in  the  50's  as  a  maintenance 
engineer  on  an  atomic  warhead  project,  re- 
ceiving a  top  secret  security  clearance  and 
the  highest  ratings.  He  worked  in  private  in- 
dustry for  five  years  before  returning  to  fed- 
eral employ.  The  documented  record  of  his 
professional  career  reveals  him  as  a  trusted 
and  respected  figure,  highly  commended  by 
every  employer  lor  whom  he  worked. 

His  new  duties  consisted  of  inspection  trips 
around  the  country,  evaluating  munitions 
contracts  together  with  a  team  of  other  ex- 
perts. He  was  extremely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  these  contracts  were  for  supplies  to  equip 
young  Americans  fighting  in  Viet  Nam.  As  a 
youth,  he  had  served  overseas  in  World  War 
II  as  a  medical  corpsman.  For  three  years,  he 
had  cared  for  wounded  men  and  seen  them 
die.  He  wanted  no  waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
or  costly  delays  in  the  fulfillment  of  govern- 
ment contracts. 

PROPOSES    PLAN    TO    SAVE    5250,000 

On  his  first  trip,  Olson  pointed  out  how  a 
$250,000  saving  could  be  accomplished  on  a 
contract.  On  another  tour,  he  made  recom- 
mendations designed  to  speed  up  the  manu- 
facture of  weapKjns.  The  record  shows  that 
the  contractors  in  these  cases  acknowledged 
the  soundness  of  his  suggestions,  but  Olson 
found  himself  quickly  in  trouble  w^th  his 
bureaucratic  superiors. 

He  was  advised  to  approve  contracts  with- 
out scrutinizing  them  too  closely.  He  was 
only  increasing  paper-work,  reflecting  upon 
the  efficiency  of  higher-ups.  and  getting  a 
reputation  as  a  "trouble-maker." 

Olson  refused  to  "go  along."  He  continued 
to  note  defects.  After  a  series  of  warnings, 
he  was  suddenly,  in  November,  1966.  dis- 
missed on  charges  of  being  absent  without 
leave. 

With  the  aid  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  David 
Zimmerman  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  church, 
Olson  secured  legal  aid  and  fought  the  dis- 
missal. He  and  his  family,  a  wife  and  three 
sons,  endured  the  loss  of  his  Income  for  six 
months.  Then,  at  a  hearing  In  Chicago,  he 
proved  his  contention  that  the  charges  were 
without  basis.  He  was  ordered  reinstated  by 
the  Civil  Service  commission  with  lull  back 
pay  and  Washington  rejected  the  agency's 
appeal  against  this  ruling. 

It  should  have  been  a  moment  of  triumph. 
But  the  government  now  promptly  wielded 
its  most  dreaded  Instrument  to  punish  re- 
fractory employes — a  charge  of  mental  in- 
stability. That  story  will  be  explored  in  a 
succeeding  column. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  23,  1968) 

Capitol  Views 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  May  22. — For  a  brief,  com- 
forting period.  Charles  F.  Olson  of  Morris, 
111.,  tselleved  that  an  ordinary  American 
citizen,  with  Justice  on  his  side,  could  pre- 
vail over  the  awe.some  furces  of  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy.  Disillusionment  came 
quickly. 

As  described  in  ii  preceding  column,  Olson   . 
won  his  fight  in  May,  1967,  lor  reinstatement 
to   his   jjost   as   electronics   engineer   in    tht 
army's  ammunition  procurement  and  supply 
agency  in  Joliet.  111. 

The  charges  against  him  hnd  been  ofBcially 
branded  as  without  basis  by  the  Civil  Service 
commission.  They  had  been  leveled  by  angry 
superiors  who  resented  his  refusal  to  close 
his  eyes  to  defects  In  defense  contracts  pro- 
viding materials  for  the  troops  In  Viet  Nam. 
The  word  from  the  Pentagon,  alarmed  by 
congressional  exposure  of  waste,  inefficiency, 
and  fraud,  was  to  get  rid  of  this  underling 
as  a  "non-conformist  and  dlsrtiptive  influ- 
ence." 

Olson.  47.  collected  .«ix  months  back  pay 
and  paid  off  debts  incurred  during  his  legal 
battle  tor  vindication.  On  his  first  day  back 
at  work,  he  found  that  he  h.ad  not  been  for- 
given. A  fellow  worker  told  liim.  "We  uot  nd 
of  you  once  and  we'll  do  It  again." 

Instead  of  being  returned  to  his  engineer- 
ing dvities.  he  was  assigned  to  a  clerical  Job. 
filing    meaningle.ss    papers     Other    employes 
were  hostile  or  afraid  to  speak  to  him. 
pattern  of  vengeance  is  familiar 

The  pattern  of  vengeance  was  f.imiliar  He 
was  isolated  and  given  demeaning  duties  just 
as  Otto  F.  Otepka  and  his  associates,  in  a 
more  celebrated  case,  were  penalized  by  the 
state  department  for  refusing  to  remain  .si- 
lent about  wrongdoing. 

The  defense  department,  in  Olson's  c.use, 
now  decided  to  use  the  weapon  of  reprisal 
most  dreaded  by  government  employes.  It 
ordered  Olson  hist  January  to  submit  to  a 
psychiatric  examination. 

In  his  entire  career,  up  to  this  point,  no 
question  had  ever  been  raised  about  Olson's 
mental  fitness.  He  had  served  for  three  ye.irs 
in  military  service  in  World  War  II  and  later, 
as  an  engineer  on  a  top-secret  at/omlc  project 
where  every  employe  was  rigidly  examined. 
In  private  industry,  he  had  been  subjected 
to  exhaustive  psychological  testing,  receiving 
superior  ratings. 

He  was  surprised  vi-hen  the  psychiatrist 
dismissed  him  after  a  half-hour  of  question- 
ing. Such  examinations  are  usually  lengthy 
and  detailed.  Promptly,  the  verdict  came 
thru:  Olson  was  a  "chronic  paranoid,"  an  all- 
embracing  term  covering  delusions  of  gran- 
deur or  of  persecution,  indicated  by  suspicion 
or  distrust  of  others. 

Appraised  of  this  rush  job.  Chairman  Sam 
Ervin  Jr.  |D..  N.C.j.  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rights,  on  April  2 
wrote  Chairman  John  W.  Macy  Jr  of  the 
Civil  Service  commission : 

"The  speed  with  which  Mr.  Olson's  agency 
attempted  to  obtain  a  psychiatric  disability 
retirement  after  the  Civil  Service  commis- 
sion restored  ITlm  to  his  position,  suggests 
the  commission  inspectors  might  look  into 
the  management  problems  in  this  office  " 

RESPONSE  SEEMS  TO  ADMIT  DOUUT 

The  commission's  response  on  April  9 
seemed  to  admit  doubt  of  Its  own  psychia- 
trists report.  After  reviewing  the  medical 
findings,  Olson  was  advised,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  another  psychiatrist  look  him 
over  "so  tnat  no  injustice  should  be  done." 

Olson,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  refused  to 
submit  to  another  exanunation.  He  came  to 
W^ashlngton  seeking  aid  from  Congress,  the 
court  of  last  appeal  for  fugitives  from  gov- 
ernment oppression.  Sen.  Dirksen  |R..  I1I.|, 
after  studying  a  full  report  on  the  case. 
Joined  Ervln  In  Interceding  for  Olson, 
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Why  has  Olson,  like  Otepka,  fought  against 
seemingly  hopeless  odds?  His  wife,  Ruth,  In 
an  e!o(|uenl  letter,  remarked  that  "it  t;ikes 
a  certain  type  of  cour;\ge  to  endure  this  type 
of  punishment." 

"The  good  Lord  made  me  what  I  am  and 
I  can't  sit  down  and  take  this  quietly,"  said 
Olson.  "I've  got  to  fight  what  I  regard  as  in- 
justice because  there  are  too  many  others 
being  treated  similarly" 

The  files  of  the  Ervln  subcommittee  con- 
firm that  Olson's  treatment  is  typical  of  the 
harassment  given  scores  of  government  em- 
ployes who  dare  to  speak  up  .against  waste 
or  corruption  around  them  This  l.s  a  .subject 
requiring  another  column. 


IMPROVED  JOB  TRAINING 


H6N.  GLENARD  p.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUyE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  article  whicli 
api)eared  in  the  May  22. 1968,  i.ssue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  article  tells  how  the  adult  schools 
in  Los  Angeles  liave  modernized  their 
vocational  education  programs  to  provide 
training  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  industry  and  of  the  students. 

This  is  an  exampk  of  a  fine  cooperative 
effort  between  local  and  State  authori- 
ties, business,  labor,  and  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  interest  of  providing  the  type 
of  ti'aining  that  is  needed  to  help  .solve 
the  problems  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment in  areas  of  our  so<;ioty. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress: 

Training    Matches    Work-    Adult    Schools 

Revamped  To  Meet  Industry  Needs 

(  By  Jack  Jones  I 

Adult  education,  concedes  Dr.  William  J. 
Johnston,  assistant  superintendent  who 
heads  that  division  for  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  "in  the  main  has  been  a  middle-class 
program," 

Night  school,  he  suggests,  may  have  turned 
out  its  share  of  stenographers  and  account- 
ants, but  it  also  has  provided  sociable  eve- 
nings for  bored  housewives  only  superficially 
interested  in  learning  French  or  flamenco 
guitar. 

"Now."  lie  says,  "our  priorities  are  shift- 
ing. We  have  been  criticized  for  being  avoca- 
tlonally  oriented.  The  stress  now  Is  on  voca- 
tional training  for  the  hard-to-reach  and 
hard-to-teach." 

Aiding  tills  directional  change  at  a  t;me 
when  the  urgent  need  for  occupational  skills 
in  nunonty  areas  has  become  alarmingly  ap- 
parent is  a  little-publlciz-ed  effort  by  H.  C 
(Chad)   McClellan's  Management  Council. 

At  more  or  less  the  same  time,  Johnston 
and  the  Management  Council  decided  they 
needed  each  cjthcr  if  the  adult  division  was 
to  turn  out  *he  kind  of  vocational  training 
graduates  industry  could  use. 

vnmatched    with    work 

"In  the  past."  says  Walter  King.  Pacific 
Telephone  personnel  manager  and  member 
of  the  Management  Council's  Merit  Employ- 
ment Committee,  "too  many  people  trained 
couldn't  get  a  Job  because  the  training  no 
longer  matched  the  work." 

Last  June  the  city's  Board  of  Education 
resolved  to  tie  the  ..dult  division  to  the  Man- 
agement Council  and  ihe  State  Employment 
Service  in  a  campaign  to  gear  vocational 
training  to  the  needs  of  Industry. 
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The  emphasis.  It  was  added,  would  be  on 
minority  areas. 

McClellan's  group  of  businessmen,  gathered 
together  Immediately  after  the  1965  rioting 
to  encourage  the  hiring  of  Negro  and  Mex- 
ican-American unemployed,  recognized  that 
the  school  system's  adult  program  was  much 
more  than  a  few  night  school  classes. 

The  division  alone.  In  fact,  is  larger  than 
85  of  the  school  districts  In  the  country,  of- 
fering a  tremendous  potential  for  raising 
the  level  of  skill  in  almost  hopelessly  de- 
pressed areas. 

TWO    FfLL-TIME    SCHOOLS 

The  division  operates  28  adult  schools 
with  district  funds,  half  of  them  in  poverty 
areas.  Two  of  the  28  are  full-time,  day-and- 
night  occupational  centers — one  in  the  old 
Sentous  Ave.  School  and  one  in  the  former 
Hughes  Junior  High  School  in  Woodland 
Hills. 

After  various  delays  and  problems,  three 
skills  centers  fully  financed  by  the  federal 
M.inpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
were  established  by  the  adult  division  in 
Watts.   Eiifit   Los   Angeies   and   Pacolma. 

The  school  district  lost  out  on  a  bid  for 
total  federal  funding  for  a  Venice  skills 
center,  but— at  the  urging  and  with  the  help 
of  the  MaTiagement  Council  and  the  State 
Department  of  Emploj-ment— secured  train- 
ing money  by  contributing  its  own  site  and 
biulding  in  that  ;vrea. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  adult  division 
operates  528  "neighborhood  centers."  in  each 
of  which  a  class  or  two  is  conducted  during 
days  or  evenings  in  a  church  a  park,  a  com- 
munity center  or  an  elemeiitary  school. 

It  also  oper^ites  a  demonstration  adult 
school  with  federal  funds  and  conducts  100 
classes  designed  to  teach  parents  how  to 
help  their  children  learn  to  read. 

TWO   HtlNDRH)   SIX    THOUSAND   TO   GET  TSAININO 

In  all  Its  programs,  the  division  has  S6.000 
eiiroUees  .md  will  teach  205.000  iuOivlduals 
at  one    Ime  or  another  during  this  year. 

McClellan  realized  early  that  here  was  a 
vast  training  resource — if  only  the  schools 
and  industry  could  be  made  more  aware  of 
each  other. 

When  a  retired  businessman.  Eldridge 
Reese,  w.uked  Into  the  Management  Council 
offices  one  day  to  congratulate  McClellan  on 
his  efforts  to  twelve  Los  Angeles'  imemploy- 
ment  problems.  McClellan  asked  him,  'What 
are  yuu  doing  wi::i  your  time?" 

'Nothing.  "  said  Reese. 

"Take  that  desk  over  there."  McClellan  told 
him,  and  put  liim  lo  work  instantly  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Reese's  first  assignment: 
Find  out  precisely  what  the  adult  schools 
were  teaching  and  what  industry  needed. 

Reese  began  by  polling  167  companies  in  40 
vocations  to  learn  what  they  needed — and 
were  not  getting — in  the  way  of  tniined 
people. 

Then  he  began  e.xamining  the  adult 
schools. 

He  discovered  that  forkllft  mechanic  stu- 
dents, for  examp'  ,  were  not  being  taught 
everything  required   to  assure   them  Jobs. 

The  adult  schools  were  turning  out  a  sur- 
plus of  upholsterers,  f.ir  exceeding  industry's 
demands. 

And  although  the  adult  schools  were  train- 
ing food  industry  people,  there  were  not 
nearly  enough  to  supply  all  the  companies 
needing  .hem. 

■All  through  the  list."  says  Reese,  "there 
were  disparities  between  ttie  requirements 
of  Industry  and  what  the  schools  were 
teaching," 

Working  with  Johnson.  Reese  and  the 
Management  Coun>.il.  along  with  the  State 
Department  of  Employment,  began  helping 
to  reshape  much  of  the  vocational  training 
in  the  adult  schools. 

Advisor;-  councils  of  Industry  people  were 
set  up  for  the  skills  centers.  The  Management 
Council  helped  form  some  of  the  guidance 
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oommlttees  for  Individual  schools  in  the 
adult  system,  enlarging  on  a  program  already 
in  existence. 

NHW    CLASSES    DEVELOPiro 

Occupational  classes  developed  at  the  spe- 
cific request  of  industry  Include  those  In 
motorcycle  service  and  repair,  auto  air  con- 
ditioning, offset  printing,  retail  cashiering, 
milk  processing,  medical  office  procedures, 
photo  equipment  repair  and  food  servicing. 

Most  of  these  are  offered  at  either  the 
Mld-Clty  or  West  Valley  Occupational  Center 
as  well  as  at  some  evening  adult  schools. 

Sears  Roebuck.  Todd  Shipyards  and  other 
private  firms  as  well  as  some  local  hospitals 
provide  facilities  to  conduct  education 
classes. 

Sears.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corps.,  McDon- 
nell-Douglns  Aircraft  Co.  and  other  firms 
are  granting  leaves  to  personnel  to  serve  as 
instructors  in  adult  education. 

King,  of  the  Management  Council's  Merit 
Employment  Committee  (made  up  of  in- 
dustry personnel  men)  recruits  working  fore- 
men and  training  specialists  for  curriculum 
committees  to  sit  down  with  Instructors  and 
suggest    course    improvements. 

All  the  time.  Reese  was  attending  adult 
division  staff  meetings  and  guidance  coun- 
cil  meetings. 

"He's  been  something."  says  Johnston.  "He 
tells  It  like  It  18  from  Industry's  standpoint." 

SCHOOLS    BETTES    EQUIPPED 

'  Reese  continues  to  hammer  at  the  adult 
schools  to  step  up  training  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  to  stress  the  need  for  even 
more  guidance  counselors. 

"The  schools,"  he  says,  'are  now  better 
equipped  to  handle  the  pressures  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  program  (to 
hire  14,000  bottom-of-the-barrel  individuals 
here  bj^  September)  and  the  demands  of  in- 
dustry for  proper  prevocatlonal  and  attitu- 
dinal  iiaiiiing." 

He  adds,  "Before  the  Management  Council 
came  into  the  picture.  Industry  didn't  know 
what  the  schools  needed  and  the  schools 
didn't  know  what  Industry  needed.  The  De- 
partment of  Employment  didn't  have  ;iny 
ccmmunicatlon  there  either. 

"We  served  as  a  catalyst  to  draw  them  all 
together.  They've  all  been  very  cooperative. 
They're  all  very  close  now." 

Department  of  Employment  personnel  are 
now  stationed  In  the  occupational  centers. 

On  May  28.  In  the  Blltmore  Bowl,  an  Oc- 
cupational Achievement  Dinner  will  serve  as 
a  visible  display  of  this  new  education-in- 
dustry cooperation. 

About  450  students  from  adult  schools, 
skills  centers  and  occupational  centers  will 
be  there  to  meet  business  and  Industry  exec- 
ti  lives. 

The  dinner,  financed  by  a  donation  from 
Mrs.  Anna  Bing  Arnold,  will,  in  Johnston's 
words,  'show  Industry  we  have  talented 
graduatos  who  should  be  hired." 


CONGRATULATIONS  ZBT 


HUN    WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  many  peo- 
ple today  have  a  mistaken  picture  of 
most  of  our  Nations  college  students. 
With  the  "hippies,"  drugs,  and  the  .seem- 
ingly increasing  campus  protests  and 
civil  disobedience  activities  making  so 
much  news  these  days,  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely refreshing  to  hear  of  the  recent 
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activities  of  a  group  of  men  from  the 
University  of  Louisville.  These  students, 
all  members  of  the  Gamma  Zeta  Chap- 
ter of  Zeta  Beta  Tau  Praternity.  took 
time  out  from  their  .studies  and  other 
campus  activities  to  plan  and  success- 
fully carrj-  out  what  I  believe  was  an 
outstanding  and  valuable  community 
service  project. 

*  In  order  to  raise  money  for  a  Louis- 
ville crippled  children's  hcspital.  the  en- 
tire fraternity  challenged  one  of  Louis- 
ville's most  popular  diskjockeys,  Mr.  Tom 
Dooley  of  Louisville  radio  station  WAKV, 
to  a  bicycle-ridine:  marathon  dur- 
ing? the  week  of  festivities  i^roceding  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  With  the  50  members 
of  ZBI  taking  turns  and  Mr.  Dooley  rid- 
ing the  entire  time,  two  exercise  bicycles 
were  pedaled  a  combined  distance  of  850 
miles  in  30  con.secutive  hours  on  busy 
Guthrie  Green  in  downtown  Louisville 
During  this  jieriod  the  boys  not  actually 
on  the  bicycle  were  collecting  donations 
from  passersby.  and  the  radio  station 
was  manning  telephones  to  take  pledges 
from  people  who  were  unable  to  come 
downtown.  In  all,  Tom  Dooley  and  many 
of  the  ZBT's  lost  a  night's  sleep  but  were 
rewarded  with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion when  they  found  they  had  raised 
SI, 000  for  the  hospital. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  unable 
to  hear  of  the  many  contributions  col- 
lege men  such  as  the  men  of  Zeta  Beta 
Tau  make  toward  their  communities.  I 
hope  you  will  join  with  mc  in  recognizing 
the  wonderful  service  these  young  men 
have  performed  and  that  you  realize, 
as  I  do,  that  they  represent  the  resjxinsi- 
ble,  serious  people  attending  our  colleges 
and  universities  today. 


POOR  PEOPLE'S  MARCH  UNDERWAY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
resident  of  the  city  of  Washington  has 
an  immediate  concern  about  the  Poor 
People's  March,  its  conduct,  and  ap- 
proach. The  eyes  of  ijersons  in  cities  and 
towns  across  the  coimtry  are  anxiously 
watching  the  developments  of  the  com- 
ing weeks,  from  afar  but  with  equal  in- 
terest and  concern. 

A  most  preceptive  and  reasonable  edi- 
torial appeared  in  my  hometown  paper, 
the  San  Jo.se  Mercury,  on  May  14,  1968. 
The  editorial  cogently  makes  two  very 
significant  .jwints — that  the  poor  people 
ought  to  receive  the  dignified  welcome 
and  treatment  that  a  democratic  .society 
must  afford  any  of  its  citizens  seeking  a 
redress  of  grievances,  while  at  the  same 
time  a-  realistic  view  must  be  taken  of  the 
potential  and  likely  congressional  re- 
sponse ard  the  meaning  of  that  response. 

I  include  his  fine  commentary  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Poor  Peoples'  March  Underway 

The  first  of  several  thousands  of  poor 
Americaiib  who  plan  to  lobby  for  their  share 
of  a  better  America   have  arrived  in  Wash- 
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Ington.  So  far.  It  appears  the  camp-in  will 
be  peaceful. 

It  is  essential  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Johnson  administration  listen 
fully  and  respectfully  to  the  individuals  who 
have  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  come 
many  miles  to  state  their  case.  These  are 
citizens,  and  they  deserve  to  be  treated  cour- 
teously by  their  public  servants. 

Tlie  poor,  for  their  part,  must  realize  that 
stating  a  grievance  Is  only  the  first  .step  to- 
ward seeing  that  grievance  redressed.  It  Is 
helpful,  without  doubt,  to  demonstrate  vis- 
ibly to  the  Congress  the  effects  of  being  with- 
out work.  However,  the  poor  must  realize 
that  Congress,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and  create 
a  million  Jobs  overnight. 

"The  poor  peoples'  march"  will  be  success- 
ful if  it  prods  Congress  into  taking  whatever 
steps  it  reasonably  can  to  create  Jobs  and 
to  improve  educational  and  health  opportu- 
nities for  the  poor.  The  poor  will  harm,  not 
help,  their  cause  if  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  reality 


CRISIS   IN   OUR   CITIES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today  three  bills  dealing 
with  certain  of  the  problems  of  the  crisis 
in  our  cities.  One  would  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  a  more  expedi- 
tious program  for  making  loans  to  busi- 
nesses suffering  damages  in  civil  dis- 
orders. The  ,'^cond  bill  would  establish 
a  domestic-development  bank  to  provide 
financing  in  disadvantaged  areas  for 
commercial  facilities  and  to  encourage 
economic  development  in  these  areas. 
Tlie  third  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  make  grants  to  F'ed- 
eral.  State,  and  local  r-gencies  to  provide 
up  to  1  million  jobs  in  the  public  sector. 

The  first  would  establish  a  new  emer- 
gency loan  ijrogram  within  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  businesses  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  civil  disorders. 
This  is  the  same  bill  that  was  introduced 
last  week  in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Javits. 

When  destruction  and  loss  of  property 
occur,  such  as  that  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Dr.  King,  the  procedures 
for  implementing  the  SBA's  existing 
disaster  loan  program  are  extremely 
cumbersome.  My  bill  would  provide  the 
same  3-i:>ercent  30-year  loans  for  phys- 
ical repair,  working  capital,  and  reloca- 
tion as  are  presently  provided  by  the 
SBA's  complicated  disaster  loan  proce- 
dures, but  in  a  simplified  and  expedi- 
tious manner.  Tlie  bill  would  also  cover 
those  areas  wliich  have  suffered  a  series 
of  disorders,  rather  than  being  limited 
to  a  single  disaster. 

It  is  painfully  apparent,  upon  viewing 
the  abandoned  shells  which  formerly 
housed  commercial  establishments  in  the 
neighborhoods  where  riots  have  occiu-red, 
that  present  sources  of  assistance  are 
woefully  inadequate.  The  bill  being  in- 
troduced today  would  supplement  pres- 
ent efforts  at  remedying  this  situation 
by  permitting  the  SBA  to  put  its  re- 
sources promptly  at  the  disposal  of  busi- 
nesses in  riot-torn  areas. 
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I  am  also  submitting  a  bill  to  establish 
a  domestic  development  bank  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  employment  and 
business  opportunities  in  certain  urban 
and  rural  areas.  This  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Javits 
and  other  Members. 

The  principal  pmpose  of  the  domestic 
development  bank  will  be  to  provide  var- 
ious forms  of  financing  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  or  preservation  of 
buslne.ss  or  commercial  facilities  and 
public  development  facilities  in  low-in- 
come neighborhoods  in  order  to  make 
job  and  bu.siness  opportunities  available 
for  residents  and  to  contribute  to  the 
physical  improvement  of  these  areas.  In 
addition,  the  bank  will  stimulate  private 
investment  in  such  facilities  and  will 
provide  advisoi-y,  technical,  and  consul- 
tative assistance  to  aid  in  the  economic 
development  of  these  areas.  The  bank 
will  be  fiuided  by  the  Secietary  of  the 
Treasury  through  public  debt  transac- 
tions. 

In  order  to  stimulate  total  involve- 
ment of  the  private  .sector  in  the  eco- 
nomically deprived  areas  of  our  Nation, 
I  urge  that  Members  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  encourage  productive  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  and  underemployed  in  our 
Nation  and  who  have  been  unable  to 
finrf'^oductive  work  in  the  public  or 
private  sectors.  This  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Hara.  of  Mich- 
igan, Pursuant  to  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  make  grants  to  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governmental  agency 
or  with  any  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  provide  employment  for  up  to  1 
million  eligible  unemployed  i^ensons  at 
any  one  time. 

While  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  econ- 
omy should  be  able  to  provide  jobs  of 
permanence  and  substance  in  the  pri- 
vate .sector  to  all  those  who  are  quali- 
fied, mitil  this  goal  is  reached,  it  is  the 
respon.sibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  training,  in  the  upgrad- 
ing of  skills,  and  the  transition  to  mean- 
ingful private  employment.  Public 
service  jobs  are  necessary  now  to  some 
degree  to  facilitate  this  process. 

In  the  long  run,  entities  such  as  the 
domestic  development  bank  must  stim- 
ulate the  private  sector  to  exert  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  remedy  the  crisis  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in 
all  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Beyond  this,  sound  fiscal  and  mone- 
tai-y  policies  are  essential  if  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems  are  to  be  faced 
effectively,  if  inflation  is  to  be  checked, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  basic  confidence  in 
the  American  fconomv  and  its  fiscal 
integrity. 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN 


HON,  FRANK  T.  BOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  have 
eulogized  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  in  glow- 
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ing  terms  and-  it  is,  indeed,  very  difficult 
to  do  justice  to  his  qualities,  his  leader- 
ship, his  strength,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  American  states- 
manship. I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
wi.sh  instead  to  say  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  have  come  here  at  a  lime 
when  Joe  Martin  was  at  the  height  of  his 
strength  and  power  and  to  have  had  his 
guidance,  his  advice,  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience  and,  finally  and 
most  important,  his  friend.ship.  Joseph 
W.  Martin.  Jr.,  has  taken  his  i)lace  in 
the  ranks  of  the  great  Americans  whom 
histoiT  will  honor  through  all  time.  I  re- 
member him  with  pride  and  humility 
as  a  great  and  good  friend. 


NIXON  GIVES  STRAIGHT  TALK  ON 
CRIME  PREVEN-nON 


HON    JAMES  (,,  rriTON 

1>F    rtN.NSVLVA.MA 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sjx^aker.  with  the  alarming  ri.se  of  crime 
in  our  society,  the  American  ix^ple  have 
become  notably  conceiTied. 

Richard  Nixon,  in  a  recent  release, 
showed  Ills  awarencs  of  this  domestic 
jn-oblem  which  faces  our  Nation  and 
jjre.sented  avenues  for  its  solutions.  An 
editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  10, 
1968,  made  notice  of  Mr.  Nixon's  com- 
ments and  the  increasing  problem  of 
crime  in  the  United  States: 

Straicht    Talk    on    C'kimk 

Republican  presidential  Candidate  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  has  said  some  things  that 
needed  saying  in  outlining  his  position  on 
how  to  halt  the  growing  wave  of  criminal 
violence  In  the  U.S. 

They  amounted  xa  this:  The  high  price  of 
leniency  toward  the  lawless  Is  a  society  In 
which  the  law-abiding  live  in  fear — a  fact 
all  too  apparent  in  many  an  American  city 
already.  The  way  to  assure  ".safe  streets  "  is 
to  crack  down.  Prove  to  the  criminal  that 
crime  doesn't  pay. 

The  role  of  poverty,  he  said,  has  been 
"grossly  exaggerated"  .is  a  caube  of  crime. 
And  so  it  has  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  contributing 
factor.  But  nulllous  of  decent,  law-abiding 
Americans  of  limited  means  give  the  lie  to 
the  argument  that  poverty  and  crime  are 
synonymous. 

Mr.  Nixon  contends  doubling  the  rate  of 
convictions  "would  do  more  to  eliminate 
crime  in  the  future  than  a  quadrupling  of 
the  funds  for  any  government  war  on  pov- 
erty." Without  endorsing  th.at  ratio  or  be- 
littling witipoverty  efforts,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  crime  is  more  likely  to  be  deterred 
by  the  prospect  of  certain  punishment  than 
of  Oovernment  aid. 

Mr.  Nixon  advocated  legislation— or  con- 
stitutional amendment,  if  necessary — to  re- 
move Supreme  Court  restrictions  on  confes- 
sions. He  called  for  wiretapping  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime  Provisions  lo  these  ends  are 
contained  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

He  called  for  prison  reforms,  for  Federal 
aid  to  fctates  for  law  enforcement,  for  better 
trained  and  equipped  local  p>olice  l-'ailure  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively  now  to  end 
growing  lawlessness  will,  he  warned,  bnng 
this  end:  "This  nation  will  then  be  what  It 
is  fast  becoming — an  ,';rmed  camp  of  200 
million  Americans  living  In  fear." 
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Tough  talk.  But  It's  i-he  i;nd  of  taik 
millions  of  uneaay  Americans  alli  welcome. 
For  crime  In  this  election  year  !s  a  major — 
pftsslbly  the  major — domestic  Issue. 

Candidate  Nixon,  of  course,  blamed  the 
Juhnson  Administration  for  much  of  the 
crime  rise  And,  within  hours  after  Mr.  Nixon 
released  his  white  paper.  President  Johnson 
made  public  a  letter  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  urging  prompt  action  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  "The  mugger  and 
the  murderer  will  not  wait — neither  must 
we,"  said  the  President 

But  for  the  national  disgrace  of  widespread 
crime  there  Is  blame  enough  to  go  around 
among  the  courts  and  Congress,  the  ins  and 
the  outs  of  politics. 

What's  more  Important  is  that  the  poli- 
ticians of  both  parties  have  got  the  word 
that  the  people  want  crime  stopped. 


I 


GVS  LEGISL.\TION  SHOT  DOWN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANM 
IN  yHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  House  will  stand  up  for 
what  Ls  right  and  supplement  the  legis- 
lation recently-  passed  by  the  Senate  to 
extend  the  ban  on  mail-order  guns  to 
rifles  3Uid  shotgims. 

The  provisions  of  the  Dodd  bill  are  the 
5ame  as  tliose  recommended  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  and  have 
strong  public  support.  It  is  preventive — 
:.ot  punitive — legislation. 

There  is  a  new  urgency  to  the  firearms 
debate  which  has  been  going  on  for  4 
years  m  the  Congress.  I  urge  responsible 
action  by  the  House  on  this  legislation 
which  would  cause  a  minimum  of  incon- 
\en:ence  to  responsible  sportsmen  and 
protect  the  rights  and  safety  of  all  of 
our  Citizens. 

Mr  Speaker  the  case  for  effective  fire- 
arms control  IS  self-evident:  I  include 
t'wo  recent  articles  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in 
further  support  of  my  statement; 
The  Gc>r-CoNTBOL  Bilx. 
It  li  tiard  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
Seodte  has  before  it  a  so-called  "gun  control" 
bill  that  does  nothing  to  control  the  indla- 
c.-imlnate  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

It  was  a  mall-order  rifle  that  killed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  It  WLis  a  high-powered  rifle 
that  killed  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  On 
.■\ug.  2,  1966,  a  deranged  student  armed  with 
rifles  and  shotguns  killed  13  and  wounded 
3  J  persons  ou  the  University  of  Texas 
c»impus. 

Yet  Senate  Republicans  want  to  weaken — 
not  strengthen — the  Inadequ.ite  bill  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  has  produced. 

The  bill  quite  properly  would  ban  mall- 
order  sale  of  handguns  (pistols  and  revol- 
vers) and  prohibit  over-the-counter  sale  of 
such  weapons  to  non-residents  of  a  state  and 
to  minors.  A  toothless  counterproposal  by 
Sen.  RomaJi  Hruska.  Nebraska  Republican, 
would  permit  mail-order  sale  of  handguns 
upon  the  filing  of  an  affidavit  by  the  pro- 
spective buyer  that  he  was  at  least  21  years 
old  and  not  prohibited  by  law  from  owning 
a  §un. 

What  Is  needed  is  not  weakening  of  the 
handgun  provision,  but  its  extension  to  In- 
clude rifles  and  shotguns.  Sen.  Thomaa 
Dodd,  Connecticut  Democrat,  proposed  such 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  today  but  it  was 
voted  down  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
let's  hope  the  Hooie  will  add  such  a  proviso. 
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Of  course  such  legislation  will  not  prevent 
all  criminals  and  crazies  from  ever  again 
getting  their  hands  on  a  firearm  and  no  one 
arguee  it  would.  But  it  should  discourage 
crime  by  making  firearms  less  readily  acces- 
sible, particularly  to  those  who  use  mall- 
order  houses  to  contravene  state  firearms- 
control  laws. 

Whatever  minor  inconvenience  this  might 
caiise  legitimate  sportj>men^who  still  could 
get  guns  of  all  sorts  at  their  local  sjxxrting- 
goods  stores— would  be  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  national  interest  in  crime 
control. 

Gun  LoBsr  Wins  Shoot-out 

Before  high  noon,  the  gun  lobby  won  its 
latest  shoot-out  yesterday  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
csorral.  A  majority  of  the  Senators  rejected 
an  amendment  to  anti-crime  legislation  that 
would  have  banned  interstate  mail-order 
sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles. 

If  the  mall-order  traffic  in  those  weapons 
Is  to  continue  unlm{>eded.  how  effective  can 
a  firearms  control  law  be?  It  would  make 
little  sense  to  t>an  the  mail-order  sales  of 
handguns  while  allowing  such  sales  of  other 
firearms  to  continue. 

After  all.  it  was  a  mall-order  rifle  In  the 
hands  of  a  madman  that  killed  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  And  that  tragedy  gave  Im- 
petus to  the  legislation  now  under  consider- 
ation. Consider,  to,  that  the  sniper's  bullet 
that  took  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  came  from  a  rifle.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  assassins  and  others  bent  on  homicide 
are  not  partial  to  handguna. 

Effective  flrearms  legislation  must  control 
the  interstate  mall-order  sale  of  all  flrearms 
and  must  also  provide  for  closer  supervision 
of  over-the-counter  sales  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  dangerous  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Irresponsible  and  the  immature. 

This  would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
responsible  citizens  to  obtain  and  possess 
flrearms.  The  hunter  or  other  citizen  with  a 
legitimate  reason  for  possessing  a  gun  could 
still  buy  one  over  the  counter  with  a  mini- 
mum of  bother. 

Perhaps  any  gun  control  law,  however 
stringent,  would  fail  to  keep  all  flrearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  other  irre- 
sponsible persons,  given  the  milUons  of 
weapons  already  In  prl\'at€  hands.  But  a  law 
of  the  sort  rejected  yesterday  should  at  least 
slow  the  traffic  down  and  make  it  possible  for 
public  authorities  to  keep  tabs  on  gun  owner- 
ship. We  don't  see  how  any  responsible  citi- 
zen can  object  to  that. 

Although  the  gun  lobby  hao  beaten  re- 
formers to  the  draw  in  this  latest  encounter, 
supporters  of  effecUve  legislation  should  not 
abandon  the  fight.  There  will  be  other  op- 
portunities to  vote  for  what  is  right. 
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ABERNATHY  SHOULD  REGISTER  AS 
LOBBYIST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  CURNEY 

OP     FLORiOA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  called  for  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abemathy  to 
register  as  a  lobbyist. 

Again  yesterday,  I  pointed  out  that 
those  who  dismiss  this  march  as  "just 
another  form  of  lobbying  '  are  making 
the  same  point,  this  is  a  lobbying  effort. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  on 
page  1,  the  headline  reads:  "Marchers 
Step  Up  Lobbying." 

The  story  relates  how  the  marchers 
have  stepped  up  their  "lobbying  efforts  ' 

My  question  is  when  will  'Mr.  Aber- 


nathy  lie  required  to  register  as  a 
lobbyist'? 

I  am  of  the  old-fashioned  belief  that 
the  law  should  apply  to  ever>-one  alike, 
that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
in  the  application  of  the  law. 

Is  this  going  to  be  another  case  of 
some  people  being  able  to  disobey  those 
laws  they  do  not  like  and  obey  only  those 
they  want  to? 

This  Nation's  foundation  and  its  fu- 
ture rest  on  the  rule  of  law. 

If  the  law  is  to  mean  anything,  it  must 
apply  equally  tx)  all. 

If  other  individuals  and  groups  are 
governed  by  lobbying  laws,  then  so  must 
Abernathy's  group  be  so  governed. 

This  is  the  least  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  granted  since  it  is  the 
taxpayer  who  will  have  to  pay  for  what 
this  group  is  "lobbying  "  for. 

If  Abernathy  is  required  to  file  rcixir:.s. 
theii  the  .American  public  can  determine 
his  .sources  of  income  and  expenditures, 
just  as  the  public  can  determine  these 
same  things  in  regard  to  other  lobbying 
groups. 

Otherwise,  we  should  forget  the  whole 
lobbying  law,  either  repeal  it,  or  allow 
others  to  violate  it  a.s  Abemathy  is  doing. 


JUDGE  COHILL  SUGGESTS  RE- 
CRUITMENT PL.AN,  LIKE  PEACE 
CORPS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

op    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican  Governors'  As- 
sociation Conference  recently  held  hear- 
ings in  Pittsburgh  and  Judse  Maurice 
B.  Cohill,  of  the  Allegheny  Coimty  Ju- 
venile Court  presented  a  unique  plan  of 
assistance  for  the  rising  problems  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  I  present  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  on  Monday.  May  20. 
1968.  for  my  collea^'ues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  review: 

Juvenile  Coltit  Asks  U.S.   Help 

The  federal  government  has  been  called 
on  to  recruit  Juvenile  court  personnel  like  It 
does  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Judge  Maurice  B.  Cohill.  of  Allegheny 
County  Juvenile  Court,  has  suggested  that 
such  a  federal  recruitment  program  would 
be  one  way  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  problem. 

"The  federal  government  can  fill  a  needed 
role  by  setting  up  a  program  for  probation 
officers.  It  also  can  provide  scholarships  for 
advanced  degrees  in  social  work,"  the  Judge 
said. 

STAFF    FAR    TOO    SMALL 

He  pointed  out  that  twice  the  number  of 
people — 7,700— who  are  working  with  Juve- 
nile probation  and  parole  systems  are  needed 
throughout  tiie  country  today. 

That  need  will  grow  to  three  times  the 
number  of  present  workers  by  1975,  Judge 
CohiU  predicted. 

The  Judge  presented  his  ideas  for  meeting 
the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  at  the  re- 
cent Republican  Governors'  Assn.  conference 
tiere. 

He  warned  that  too  much  money  is  being 
poured  into  juvenile  detention  institutions, 
while  too  little  is  being  spent  on  the  parole 
and  probation  systems. 
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"We  are  spending  $1  billion  a  year  for  Juve- 
nile instituUoiis  and  parole  and  probation 
systems.  Out  of  that,  $800  million  is  spent  for 
institutions  and  only  $200  million  for  com- 
munity-based services,"  Judge  CohlU  pointed 
our. 

SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS  DROPPED 

He  cited  experimental  programs  which 
have  proven  workable  in  the  field  but  have 
been  junked  once  the  experiment  is  con- 
cluded, 

"Institutions  where  young  people  would 
report  during  the  day  and  yet  spend  their 
nights  at  home  have  proven  successful.  Yet 
there  are  few  in  operation,"  Judge  CohlU 
said. 

He  also  called  for  an  expanded  edxicational 
system — within  the  framework  of  the  exist- 
ing public  school  system — to  help  youngsters 
who  have  displayed  symptoms  of  delinquency 
In  their  pre-school  years. 

He  commended  the  Operation  Beadstart 
program,  which  provided  pre-school  training 
for  children  from  certain  poverty  areas. 

P.articipants  in  tlie  program  regres.sed, 
however,  if  the  procram  was  not  followed  up 
In  the  elementary  gr.odes.  Judge  Cohill  added. 

■DuriDE;  these  prlm.iry  years,  lliere  must  t>e 
more  emphasis  on  remedial  reading,  special 
covu-ses  for  the  slow  learners  and  resource 
rooms  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

"Unfortunately,  when  a  child  comes  to  the 
court  he  Is  too  often  damaged  beyond  re- 
pair. If  it  is  possible  to  recognize  this  child 
wlien  he  is  in  crade  school,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  do  something  to  help  him."  accord- 
ing to  Judge  Cohill. 


AL    CAPP— SPEECH    TO    POLICE    OP 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thjirsday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  15,  1968.  the  Police  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  honored 
the  famed  cartoonist,  Al  Capp,  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  of  the  Association. 
It  was  my  jjrivilege  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  and  to  hear  the  address  made  to 
the  assemblage  by  Mr.  Capp. 

Mr.  Capp  laid  down  some  facts  in  his 
address  whicli  .sliould  be  read  by  our  peo- 
ple. I,  therefore,  make  his  address  a  part 
of  ray  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Al  Capp  Speech  to  Police,  Washington,  D.C 

I'm  surprised  anyone  came.  You  guys  are 
'out".  It  isn't  the  "in"  thing  to  be  in  law 
enforcement  today.  It's  much  more  "in"  to 
be  in  lawbreaking. 

The  more  difficult  anyone  makes  the  job 
of  enforcing  the  law,  for  those  whose  Job  It 
is  to  enforce  it,  the  more  lie  is  admired.  Our 
kids  used  to  want  to  grow  up  and  be  cops. 
Now  they  want  to  grow  up  and  beat  up  cops. 

No  one  knows  the  name  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  delousing  Columbia  University,  but 
the  student,  Mark  Rudd,  who  organized  the 
gang  of  housbreakers,  thieves,  kidnapers  and 
vandals  and  led  the  six-day  crime  orgy,  is 
now  quoted  reverently  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times.  The  cops  are  back 
on  their  beat  and  getting  their  heads  beaten 
in  for  having  done  their  Job — but  Mark  Rudd 
has  a  headstart  for  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  next  year. 

If  the  right  man  is  elected — or  if  the  wrong 
brother  of  the  right  man  is  elected. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
are  "in"  and  when  one  presidential  candidate 
can't  wait  to  throw  J.  Edgar  Hoover  out. 

Now — who  is  it  that  decides  who  is  "in" 
and  who  is  "out"?  Not  the  vast  majority  of 
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average  Americans — those  who  decide  who  is 
in  or  out  of  the  White  House,  No,  not  the  ma- 
jority of  us — but  an  overprlvlleged  minor- 
ity—  a  handful  of  distinguished  unemploy- 
ablcs,  who  know  that  they  are  of  no  further 
use  in  real  life,  keep  busy  by  serving  on 
foundation  boards  conducting  investigations 
and  issuing  reports  on  civil  disorders. 

This  bunch  isn't  above  the  average  in  de- 
cency, responsibility,  or  even  in  ,'::uiity,  but 
they  are  above  the  average  in  acce.-^s  to  ma.ss  ^ 
media. 

It  is  tliey  who  tell  us  who  to  love  and 
who  to  hate.  Tliey  tell  us  we  must  love  the 
Mark  hudds — and  that  we  must  hate  you. 
And  it  Is  their  voices  we  mostly  hear^the 
voices  of  today's  successors  to  the  tastemak- 
ers — the  hate-ni.ikers. 

The  hate-makers  aren't  interested  in  thef 
well-being  of  the  average  American,  black 
or  white— they  arc  Interested  exclusively,  and 
obsessively,  in  the  welfare  of  the  compara- 
tively few  among  us.  Black  and  white,  who 
are  below  average. 

And  I  don't  mean  below  average  in  In- 
come. I  mean  those  of  every  Income  level, 
of  every  r.ice,  who  are  bcjoio  average  In 
drcLiici;.   rc,fpons:bi7if i/   and   .canity. 

Tlie  hate-makers  tell  us  we  must  forgive 
them — the  wreckers  on  our  campuses  and 
the  muggers  on  our  strcets^for  ihelr  crimes 
against  us,  but  ihat  ive  must  hate  ourselves 
for  oxir  crimes  against  tliem — which,  a.s  far 
as  I  can  figure  it  out,  is  tliat  we  let  them 
grow  into  the  swine  they  are. 

And  yet.  for  all  the  noise  they  make,  and 
for  all  the  damage  they  do.  and  for  all  the 
millions  that  are  spent  on  reports  finding 
out  why  these  swine  are  making  plgstys  of 
our  cities  and  our  colleges,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  them — less  than  one  per- 
cent of  tlie  200  million  of  \is.  But  It  doesn't 
take  more  than  that  million  of  them,  to 
make  life  hell  for  the  199  million  rest  of 
us — not  as  long  as  they're  well-supported  by 
us,  and  well-defended  and  well-Ioved  by  the 
hate-makers. 

And  because  they  tell  us  we  must  hate 
those  who  attempt  to  deprive  the  swine  of 
the  liberty  of  depriving  the  rest  of  us  of  our 
liberty — the  hate-makers  are  considered  hu- 
manitarians .  .  .  and  you  are  considered  in- 
)iuman. 

Tliat's  the  way  it  is — and  no  matter  how 
stubbornly  you  fight  them — they  will  over- 
come. 

All  you  can  do  Is  shut  up  and  protect 
the  public,  and  while  you're  doing  that, 
they  go  on  destroying  public  trust  in  you, 
with  unlimited  public  money  and  with  un- 
limited publicity. 

But  carelessness  comes  with  overconfl- 
dence — and  every  now  and  then,  some  dumb 
cop  has  a  chance  to  expose  one  of  the  slob- 
bering, slick,  sanctimonious  them. 

Something  like  that  happened  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  mv  home  town,  Boston,  btit 
It  didn't  get  much  national  coverage.  It  ex- 
posed one  of  our  most  articulate  and  re- 
sp)ected  makers  of  hate  for  the  police  as 
being,  to  put  it  generously,  totally  ignorant, 
and  the  police,  as  being  totally  decent. 

And  so,  as  I  said.  It  didn't  get  much  na- 
tional coverage.  Well,  it  will  tonight.  TV  .ind 
radio  are  taping  the  story  I'm  about  to  tell 
you.  and  every  press  service  and  paper  in 
town  has  been  given  a  copy  of  it. 

It  happened  the  night  the  Boston  City 
Council  was  enjoying  the  favorite  sport  of 
civic  groups — tormenting  the  Boston  Police 
Commissioner. 

These  events  are  held  under  much  the 
same  rules  as  bullfights,  with  the  police 
commissioner  playing  the  bull,  and  usually 
winding  up  in  the  same  condition. 

They  called  in  radio  and  TV  to  cover  this 
one.  due  to  the  presence  of  such  distin- 
guished guests  as  Mr.  Cabot  and  Mr.  Canham. 
In  Boston  it  doesn't  matter  which  Mr.  Cabot 
Is  present  .  .  .  It's  a  distinguished  event  if 
any  Mr.  Cabot  does  come — and  what  made  it 
doubly  distinguished  was  that  the  Canham — 
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was  Erwln  Canham,  editor  Emeritus  of  the 
Christian  Science  Mojiitor.  member  of  In- 
numerable foundation  boards,  signer  of 
countless  reports,  eminent  journalist  and 
beloved  humanlliirlan. 

Mr.  Canham  spoke  after  Mr.  Cabot.  In 
Boston,  no  one  dares  speak  before  a  Mr. 
Cabot,  and  scarcely  ever  1o  one! 

Mr.  Canham  opened  by  saying  that  he  was 
against  racial  injustice.  Everyone  applauded. 
We   love  a   fighting  new.spaperman. 

"We  must  wake  up"  said  Mr.  Canham — 
and  I'm  quoting  him— "we  must  respect  in 
our  liearts  tho.se  who  lia\e  been  unjustly 
trp.Tted."  N:'turn!ly,  everyone  applauded 
again.  The  police  ct»mmlHiioner  didn't  ap- 
plaud (luile  as  hysterically  as  the  others, 
though  he  seemed  to  know  in  /ii.t  heart  that 
Mr.  Canham  didn't  merni  respect  for  police 
wlio  were  unju.stly  treated. 

And  he  was  right.  Mr.  Canham  asked,  then, 
if  he  might  depart  from  his  prepared  state- 
ment to  lell  the  council  and  the  radio  and 
TV  audience  of  "an  epl.sode  which  happened 
in  the  Boston  area  that  very  weekend." 

Now  I  can  give  you  his  exact  words,  but 
It  would  take  Sir  Lawrence  Olivier  to  give 
you  his  exact  look  of  outraged  virture — his 
tone  of  righteous  wrath. 

The  story  had  been  told  to  him.  he  said, 
by  a  very  able  young  reporter  on  his  paper. 
A  14-year  old  high  school  student  from  Rox- 
bury — Boston  Harlem — an  honor  student 
and  star  football  player  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  weekend  by  a  white  friend  In  their 
family  home  in  the  small  suburb  of  Lexing- 
ton On  Saturday  morning  both  boys  went 
out  to  watch  the  Patriots  Day  parade. 

The  white  boy  had  to  leave  his  friend  for 
a  few  minutes.  "The  instant  the  black  boy  was 
alone,  Mr,  Canham  said,  the  Lexington 
police  arrested  him. 

They  threw  him  into  a  black  maria.  Mr. 
Canham  said,  brought  him  to  the  [XJlice  sta- 
tion, and  forced  him  to  undress.  They  ac- 
cused the  kid  of  selling  drugs  or  using  them. 
But  when  they  found  no  drugs  on  him,  and 
no  needle  punctures  on  his  body,  they  let 
him  go. 

He  was  telling  the  story,  Mr.  Canham  said, 
to  the  hushed  and  horrified  city  council,  and 
to  the  radio  and  TV  audience,  because  it 
was  typical  police  behavior.  An  innocent  kid 
arrested  and  brutalized  in  a  restricted  white 
suburb  by  a  racist  cop.  Mr.  Canham  said  he 
knew  of  numerous  other  similar  incidents 
in  Lexington. 

After  Mr.  Canham's  radio  and  TV  perform- 
ance, there  began  a  nightmare  of  abusive 
'phone  calls,  threats,  denunciations  to  Chief 
Orr  of  Lexington,  and  when  the  papers  came 
out  the  next  morning,  it  was  a  gfime  of  shame 
for  his  town. 

Tlie  nest  day  Chief  Orr  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  There  had  been  no  arrest,  as 
Mr.  Canham  had  reported,  and  the  police  re- 
port, bore  that  out.  Tliere  was  not  any  Black 
Maria,  as  Mr.  Canham  had  reported.  Tlie  town 
of  Lexington  doesn't  own  one.  And  as  for  be- 
ing a  racist  cop  In  a  racist  .suburb.  It  turned 
out  that  the  officer  Involved  was  the  owner 
of  .'I  house  In  Lexington,  up  for  rent  Three 
months  before,  and  he  had  enlisted  the  aid 
of  a  Lexington  lady,  who  was  active  In  Negro 
affairs  to  find  a  Negro  family  to  occupy  it 

The  officer  had  7iot  pounced  upon  the  boy 
and  swooped  him  away,  as  Mr.  Canham  had 
reported.  A  citizen  of  the  community,  who 
was  also  watching  the  parade,  noticed  that 
the  boy  seemed  ill  and  dazed.  He  suggested 
to  the  officer  that  he  might  need  help.  The 
officer  came  over  and  asked  the  boy  if  there 
was  .inything  wrong  with  him.  The  boy 
seemed  unable  to  speak.  Later  It  developed 
he  had  been  up  all  night  partying  with  his 
white  Lexington  friends,  and  he  was  suffering 
from  what  in  kids  we  call  total  exhaustion, 
but  in  adults — a  hell  of  a  hangover  The  offi- 
cer helped  the  kid  into  his  car,  and  brought 
him  to  the  station  wb^re  he  was  examined 
to  find  out  what  v.'as  wrong  with  him.  When 
his  friend  turned  up,  the  police  asked  him 
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to  take  the  boy  home  and  see  that  he  got 
some  rest 

According  to  the  Lexington  police  version, 
It  was  an  example,  not  of  police  racism,  but 
of  police  good  samarltanlsm  And  then,  two 
days  after  Mr  Canham  had  shot  hla  distin- 
guished mouth  off,  radio.  TV.  and  In  the 
press — he  checked  his  facts.  Let  me  qviote  Mr. 
Canham:  "I  made  two  or  three  mistakes 
which  I  am  now  glad  to  correct."  Unquote. 

Well.  Mr.  Canham  may  be  merely  careless 
as  a  reporter,  but  he  is  downright  disastrous 
as  a  counter  Here  are  his  "twcL.or  three" 
mistakes. 

One:  "If"  and  I  quote  Mr.  Canham  "I  used 
the  word  'arrest' — It  was  an  inadvertence. 
The  boy  was  not  arrested". 

Two:  Again  I  quote  Mr  Canh;vm:  "I  used 
the  wrong  term  to  describe  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  station.  It 
w;is  not  a  Black  Maria". 

Three:  As  for  the  numerous  other  similar 
incidents  Mr.  C:inham  claimed  he  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of.  he  said,  now  that  he'd 
checked  he  couldn't  produce  any,  I  qviote 
him:   "I  was  wrong,  and  I  regret  that." 

Four:  As  for  the  Incident  being  a  racist 
act.  Mr.  Canham  said,  and  I  quote  him; 
"That  was  a  misjudgment." 

I  could  go  on  to  5.  6  and  7 — but.  shucks!, 
nobody's  perfect. 

Well.  Chief  Orr  suggested  that  Mr.  Canham 
might  want  to  repair  his  public  unage  as  a 
Journalist  and  a  humanitarian  by  apologiz- 
ing to  the  community  and  to  the  cops 
whose  reputations  he'd  fouled,  but  Mr  Can- 
ham said  he  didn't  think  that  was  necessary, 
un  the  grounds.  I  assume,  that  his  public 
image  as  an  eminent  Journalist,  an  unbiased 
and  trtisted  observer,  and  above  all.  as  a  hu- 
manitarian, hadn't  been  damaged,  and  the 
hell  of  it  is — He  was  right. 

Erwtn  Canham  still  runs  one  of  America's 
most  quoted  newspapers:  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Jury  that  is  trusted 
to  pass  Judgment  on  American  Journalism: 
he  IS  still  a  member  of  all  those  foundation 
boards  and  those  fact-finding,  and  report 
issuing,  committees  that  tell  us  who  to 
love — like  the  Mark  Rudds — and  who  to 
hate — like  you  And  that  able  young  reporter 
of  his  on  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  who 
palmed  off  that  cock  and  bull  story  on  him — 
L5  still  reporting  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  is  still  considered  able  by  Mr. 
Canham.  And  able  he  is.  He  was  able  to  help 
expose  the  shallow  sanctimoniousness  of  at 
least  one  of  the  hate-makers  who  have  made 
you.  the  police — to  whom  we  owe  our  lives — 
the  most  disadvantaged  and  despised  minor- 
ity group  In  America  today 


DR  CARL  FENICHEL  ADDRESSES 
15TH  ANNUAL  LLT^CHEON  OF  THE 
LEAGUE    SCHOOL    IN    BROOKLYN 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  League 
School  in  Brooklyn,  a  day  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  center  for  seriously  dis- 
turbed children,  held  its  annual  luncheon 
on  May  11  in  commemoration  of  its  15th 
anmversary. 

On  that  occasion,  Carl  Penichel,  Ed.D., 
director  of  the  school,  delivered  a  highly 
informative  address  describing  the 
achievements  and  progress  of  the  past  15 
years. 

I  include  his  address  at  this  point  in 
the  Record; 
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League    School    for    Seriocslt    Disturbed 

ChIIDREN,      15th     ANNrVERSARY     LUNCHEON, 

May  n.  1968 

At  this — our  15th  Anniversary  Luncheon — 
we  meet  to  celebrate  the  turning  of  an  Im- 
p)osslble  dream  Into  a  real,  live  happening. 
It  happened  six  months  ago,  on  November 
1,  when  the  Governor  of  New  'Vork  State 
Joined  with  other  public  officials  and  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  educa- 
tion to  dedicate  the  opening  of  our  new 
Children's  Ment^U  Health  Center.  They  came 
to  pay  homage  to  the  League  School's  pio- 
neering efforts  to  help  save  the  minds  of  des- 
perately sick  children  who  had  been  dumped 
on  our  nation's  scrapheap  as  mentally  111  and 
hopelessly  untreatable. 

On  that  memorable  afternoon  In  November, 
Governor  Rockefeller  pointed  out  that  at  this 
dark  moment  in  history  when  our  cities  and 
our  people  are  being  torn  apart  by  the  ten- 
sions and  turmoil  of  racism,  poverty,  urban 
decay  and  an  agonizing  war,  it  was  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  on  a  small  comer  of  earth 
in  Brooklyn  there  were  people  at  the  League 
School  quietly  working  to  relieve  the  htmian 
suffering  and  reduce  the  Inhuman  waste  of 
childhood  mental  illness. 

You  who  have  shared  with  us  a  conunon 
concern  and  a  Joint  commitment  to  mentally 
sick  children  have  come  to  this  Victory 
Luncheon  to  honor  our  struggles  of  yester- 
day, to  celebrate  our  achievements  of  today, 
and   to   plan   new  promises   for   tomorrow. 

It  isn't  easy  to  crowd  into  these  few  brief 
minutes  the  many  trials  and  triumphs  that 
have  filled  these  sometimes  exhausting  but 
always  enriching  15  years.  Prom  our  School's 
earliest  days  right  down  i  >  this  very  hour, 
the  years  have  been  highly  charged  with 
pioneering  energy  and  excitement  and  with 
an  urgency  of  purpose  to  give  handicapped 
children  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  their 
broken  young  lives. 

Our  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  however, 
had  to  be  blended  with  the  humility  that 
came  from  learning  how  little  was  really 
known  about  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
childhood  mental  Illness,  At  the  beginning, 
all  that  was  available  was  a  wide  :issortment 
of  theories  and  practices — seemingly  very 
profound  and  authentic — but  largely  un- 
proven  and  untested.  And  yet — with  little 
scientific  research  and  no  supportive  evi- 
dence— these  theories  and  practices  had 
hardened  into  official  dogma  and  were 
accepted  as  the  final  truth  by  nearly  every 
professional  in  the  mental  health  field. 

In  seeking  new  avenues  of  hope  and  ac- 
ceptance for  children  and  parents  who  found 
all  doors  but  the  state  hospital  closed  to 
them,  we  had  to  have  the  courage  and  com- 
mitment to  question  the  old  answers  and  to 
raise  new  questions  that  might  give  rise  to 
better  answers. 

The  very  birth  of  our  School  grew  out  of  a 
simple  but  compelling  question:  "Is  the  state 
hospital  the  best  and  only  answer  for  men- 
tally ill  children?"  By  questioning  the 
ancient  but  widely  accepted  belief  that 
mentally  ill  children  should  be  institutional- 
ized, the  League  School  came  up  with  an  un- 
tried alternative.  That  alternative  dared  to 
challenge  and  to  change  the  hopeless  destiny 
of  these  children  by  substituting  home  for 
hospitalization  and  by  giving  them  educa- 
tion In  place  of  exile.  In  launching  our 
pioneering  day  school  program  we  were  not 
only  questioning  but  often  rejecting  some  of 
the  most  basic  traditions  and  official  doc- 
trines held  sacred  by  those  in  high  profes- 
sional and  official  places. 

We  came  into  a  field  that  believed  that 
education  could  do  little  or  nothing  for 
children  as  sick  as  ours.  It  was  a  field  in 
whicfl.  by  written  or  unwritten  decree.  It 
was  understood  that  the  psychiatric  profes- 
sion— by  virtue  of  its  highly  specialized  skills 
and  talents — must  assume  the  major  or  total 
program  responsibility  for  severely  disturbed 
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children.  The  League  School — we  must 
honestly  confess — never  has  shown  undue 
reverence  for  this  kind  of  protocol. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  hierarchy  that 
still  dominates  most  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, every  member  of  the  League  School 
staff  has  always  been  measured — not  by  what 
discipline  or  profession  he  represents,  nor 
by  how  many  university  degrees  he  has 
earned,  but  by  the  competency  and  commit- 
ment he  or  she  brings  to  the  challenging  and 
complex  tasks  of  helping  mentally  sick  chil- 
dren. 

In  giving  emphasis  and  priority  to  special 
education  us  the  major  therapeutic  instru- 
ment we  were  also  making  a  clean  break 
with  the  deep-rooted  official  doctrine  that 
psychotherapy  was  the  »1  prescription  in 
any  comprehensive  treatment  program  and 
that  it  should  be  given  top  priority  and  made 
mandator^'  for  all  disturbed  children.  Such 
an  absolute  doctrine  grew  out  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  all  these  children  had  been 
mishandled  in  infancy  and  had  suffered  deep 
psychic  wounds  and  traumatic  experiences 
that  could  be  dug  up.  resolved  and  removed 
only  by  psychoanalytic  insights  and  inter- 
vention. 

We  refused  to  join  the  team  and  play  the 
game  that  had  become  the  national  pastime 
of  nearly  every  professional  working  with 
disturbed  children — the  popular  game  of 
"Mama  Did  It." 

We  know  that  mankind  has  always  had  to 
find  -some  explanation  for  ;uiything  that  hap- 
pens in  this  world  that  we  don't  understand. 
Whenever  facts  or  evidence  are  missing  for 
an  adequate  explanation — we  have  to  resort 
to  hunches  or.  as  it  is  respectfully  known  in 
the  language  of  science — to  find  a  hypoth- 
esis— even  though  that  hypothesis  may  be 
more  fiction  than  fact.  As  you  well  know- 
in  an  earlier,  less  enlightened  age,  people 
really  believed  that  mental  illness  was  the 
evil  work  of  devils  and  witches.  We  in  the 
20th  century  had  become  a  little  too  sophisti- 
cated for  this  kind  of  folklore  and  so  pro- 
fessionals had  to  come  up  with  a  more  rea- 
sonable explanation — and  what  better  sub- 
stitute is  there  for  the  old  witches  and  devils 
than   parents — especially   main;i£. 

When  the  League  School  started,  nearly 
every  distinguished  professional  and  re- 
nowned institution  was  thoroutchly  convinced 
that  mentally  sick  children  were  made  dis- 
turbed by  the  wrong  attitudes  and  the  un- 
sound practices  of  parents  who  were  them- 
selves disturbed.  Nearly  every  scientific  paper 
and  book  \vTitt«n  in  the  early  1950's  spoke 
of  schizophrenogenic  parents,  of  punitive  or 
passive  papas  and  of  rejecting  or  refrigerated 
mothers  who  had  defrosted  Just  long  enough 
to  breed  a  schizophrenic  or  autistic  child. 

We  at  the  League  School  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  our  own  daily  experiences  with 
these  children  and  their  parents  rather  than 
to  the  voluminous  but  flimsy  evidence  for 
professional  pronouncements  that  ment.al 
illness  was  inflicted  upon  children  by  poor 
parental  attitudes  and  practices. 

We  found  most  of  our  parents  no  more  dis- 
turbed or  deviant  than  most  other  parents. 
Nor  were  their  child-rearing  practices  any 
different  from  those  of  parents  of  normal 
children.  In  fact,  most  of  our  parents  had 
other  children  who  were  normal.  Nor  could 
we  uncover  any  evidence  In  their  case  his- 
tories that  our  children  had  suffered  re- 
jection, traumas  or  deprivation  in  early 
childhood. 

What  we  found  were  parents  who  had  to 
go  through  life  with  the  shattering  experi- 
ences of  having  a  severely  disturbed  child  and 
whose  pe/sonal  grief  and  anguish  were  mul- 
tiplied by  perplexed  professionals  who  put 
ambiguous  labels  on  their  child  and  the 
finger  of  blame  on  them  as  parents. 

In  the  day  to  day  observations  and  assess- 
ments of  our  children  in  the  classrooms  and 
in  our  clinical  ofiBces.  we  found  sufficient 
evidence  of  neurological  dysfunctionlng  and 
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motor,  sensory,  perceptual  or  language  dis- 
orders and  learning  disabilities  that  oould 
better  explain  th>  confused  thinking  and  the 
disturbed  behavior  of  these  children  than 
trying  to  dig  into  their  unconscioiis,  search- 
ing for  hidden  i>sychlc  wounds  Inflicted  by 
I>arents. 

We  S.IW  our  parents — not  as  our  .idversarles 
nor  as  enemies  of  their  child  but  as  essential 
allies  who  had  Joined  forces  with  us  In  a 
creative  partnership  agalii.st  their  child's  ill- 
ness. We  have  always  maintained  that  our 
parents  are  people  from  whom  we  could  learn 
and  with  whom  we  could  share  In  the  com- 
mon trials,  tribulations  and  triumplis  of  their 
child. 

There  Is  no  more  eloqtient  evidence  of  this 
partnership  with  parents  that  in  our  most 
recent  innovative  program — supported  oy  a 
research  grant  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health — our  promising  and  excit- 
ing Home  Training  Prograjn  for  very  young 
children  who  have  been  wasting  away  on 
long  waiting  lists  during  the  most  formative 
and  crucl.il  years  of  their  lives.  In  this  pio- 
neering program — wlilch  I  lun  certain  will 
become,  like  our  earlier  pilot  programs,  a 
model  for  communities  throughout  the  na- 
tlon^we  work  but  one  hour  a  week  with  the 
child  in  an  individual  educational  and  train- 
ing program  while  the  parent  watches,  and 
then  Join  forces  and  resources  in  ineetlugs 
with  the  parents  so  that  they  in  turn  can 
develop  a  training  and  educational  program 
In  their  own  homes  to  help  prepare  the  child 
for  life  and  growth  witliin  the  family,  .school 
and  society. 

Proud  as  we  arc  of  our  role  in  helping  to 
change  the  cold,  rejecting  professional  cli- 
mate toward  parents  of  menially  ill  children. 
we  are  equally  proud  of  having  enriched  and 
elevated  the  role  and  the  status  of  the  teach- 
ers in  programs  for  disturbed  children.  When 
the  League  School  began,  the  tc.icher  had  a 
minor  and  secondary  sub-clinical  roie  in 
nearly  every  program  for  disturbed  children. 
She  was  considered  a  4th  class  profrssioual, 
with  far  less  influence,  autonomy  and  prestige 
than  the  traditional  clinical  trinity  of  psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist  and  social  worker.  In 
fact,  to  this  very  d.ay,  in  many  schools  and 
treatment  centers  teachers  are  still  not  per- 
mitted access  to  clinical  reports  on  the  chil- 
dren they  work  with. 

The  League  School  has  demonstrated  by  ex- 
ample that  the  specially  trained  teacher  can 
be  the  most  effective  therapeutic  agent  in  the 
life  of  a  severely  disturbed  child  and  that  a 
program  of  special  education — supported  by 
other  clinical  skills  and  seriices — can  result 
not  only  In  growth  in  learning  but  In  social, 
emotional  and  behavioral  improvement  as 
well. 

Over  these  15  years — filled  though  they 
have  been  with  \ast  deficits  of  money  as  well 
as  of  available  knowledge — our  quiet  deeds 
and  dally  demonstrations  have  given  persua- 
sive evidence  that  a  meaningful  program  of 
special  education  can  bring  order  and  ptir- 
pose  into  the  bleak  and  empty  lives  of  men- 
tally sick  children. 

With  no  government  support  or  community 
acceptance  when  we  started — we  have  grad- 
ually won  professional  recognition  and  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  N.Y.  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  N.Y.  City  Community 
Mental  Health  Board  and  the  N.Y.  City  Board 
of  Education. 

We  have  truly  demonstrated  the  profound 
value  of  the  special  day  school  program  as  a 
new,  humane  and  most  essential  community 
facility  for  the  emotional  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal growth  of  mentally  ill  children.  Our 
School's  impact  was  recognized  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  when  he  declared:  "Today  profes- 
sionals from  6  continents  beat  a  path  to  the 
League  School  so  that  they  can  learn  how  to 
establish  similar  stations  of  hope  for  dis- 
turbed children  in  their  own  lands." 

The  simple  concept  that  began  on  Sterling 
Street  in  Brooklyn  has  now  won  world-wide 
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acceptance  as  a  program  that  can  reduce  and 
sometimes  eliminate  the  disturbed  behavior 
and  disorganized  thinking  of  many  mentally 
sick  children — without  the  drastic  surgery  of 
separating  them  from  home  and  family.  As 
the  small  voice  of  conscience  and  of  change 
we  have  truly  brought  new  direction  and  a 
more  decent  destlnv  into  the  lives  of  mentally 
111  children. 

Just  a  few  final  words.  Five  years  ago — at 
our  10th  Annual  Luncheon — we  urged  all  of 
you  who  had  taken  the  suffering  of  little  chil- 
dren upon  yourselves — to  help  us  build  a  new 
house — a  house  where  no  child  would  l^e  a 
stranger  or  afraid.  Now  that  house  has  been 
built  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  all  of  you 
who  helped  make  all  of  this  po.ssible.  But  let 
us  remember  that  in  our  new  house  our  work 
has  Just  begtm  and  we  still  have  old  promises 
to  keep  and  new  and  promising  programs  to 
begin. 

As  long  as  there  are  mentally  ill  children 
who  waste  away  in  anguish  and  parents  who 
bear  the  burden  and  scars  of  that  anguish — 
our  doors  and  our  hearts  must  stay  open.  Let 
us  therefore  proceed  with  the  unlinlshcd  Job 
that  is  still  before  us:  bending  down  to  the 
many  humble  tasks  that  crowd  our  days,  such 
as  tying  the  shoelace  of  a  helpless  child  so 
that  he  may  walk  without  stumbling;  and 
trying  always  to  rise  to  the  towering  tasks 
of  untying  the  twisted  <uid  tangled  minds  of 
children  trapped  in  the  terror  and  torment 
of  mental  illness. 
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EASTERN  HOME  OF  THE  MAN  WHO 
MADE  THE  WEST  FAMOUS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  run  iiou.sE  of  represent.vtives 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
an  author  in  the  19th  century  who  .'sur- 
veyed all  of  Amciica,  and  chose  as  its 
most  distinctive  feature  the  f  reat  western 
prairies.  Over  those  prairies  roamed  the 
great  herds  of  cattle,  and  around  these 
cattle  arose  the  Icpends  of  the  cowboys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  .say  that  as  long  as 
America  lasts,  the  American  cowboys  will 
be  remtmbcrcd.  And  if  they  are  remem- 
bered, probably  no  one  has  done  more  to 
make  them  immortal  than  that  greatest 
of  all  our  western  writers,  Zane  Grey. 

Here  is  a  man  with  an  amazing  career. 
He  had  been  jiersuaded  by  his  father  to 
study  dentistry,  and  practiced  dentistiT 
in  New  York  City  for  i^cveral  years.  On 
his  own.  he  also  pursued  a  .special  avoca- 
tion in  playing  semiprofessional  baseball, 
pitching  for  the  Orange  Athletic  Club  of 
East  Orange.  N.J. 

But  behind  everything  he  did  there 
was  a  deep  love  of  wTiting.  and  he  finally 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  this  talent. 
He  put  away  his  dental  instruments,  and 
came  to  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  little  community  of  Lackawaxcn. 
where  he  had  met  his  wife.  Dolly.  Zane 
Grey  began  the  work  of  fashioning  his 
novels,  a  work  that  culminated  with  the 
publication  of  "The  Heritage  of  the  Des- 
ert"— his  first  novel,  and  with  Riders 
of  the  Puiple  Sage,"  his  second  novel  that 
sold  a  fantastic  2  million  copies  in  a  few 
years. 

On  Sunday.  May  5, 1968.  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  on  the  Zane 
Grey  Museum  in  the  fine  community  in 


Lackawaxen  in  my  own  congressional 
district.  With  your  permission.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  append  this  article  here, 
the  story  of  this  great  Pemisylvanlan 
who  made  the  West  immortal. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Eastern  Home  or  the  Man  Who  Made  the 
WrsT  Famous 
(By  Eleanor  Elarly) 

I.a.ctcawaxen.  Pa. — In  a  small  cottage  on  the 
Delaware  River  here  in  1904,  Zane  Grey,  a 
fugitive  from  both  dentistry  and  semipro- 
fessional baseball,  launched  his  career  as 
one  of  America's  most  i>opular  writers.  The 
cottacte,  enlarged  as  he  achieved  success,  is 
now  the  Zane  Grey  Inn,  and  the  room  ui 
which  he  worked  Is  a  fascinating  museum 
that  houses  such  assorted  memorabilia  as 
Grey's  foot-operated  dental  drill,  his  ba.se- 
ball  shoes  and  the  Morris  chair  in  which 
he  wrote  irom  daybreak  to  dusk. 

Across  the  arms  of  the  chair  rests  the  lap- 
btiard  on  which  Grey  wrote  his  first  10 
novels — a  million  words  and  all  on  lliif-d 
yellow  paper.  On  the  walls  are  the  oil  paint- 
ings for  the  jackets  of  those  fir.';t  novels,  and 
about  tlie  room  are  the  things  the  author 
loved  most:  His  favorite  cowboy  h.its  and 
riding  breecht-s,  Indian  mementos  and  sou- 
venirs of  the  "Wild  West."  In  Grey's  word.s, 
all  wore  collected  by  "the  man  who.se  books 
mr;de  the  West  famous." 

There  also  arc  Grey's  Iwioks.  Mrs.  Grey;, 
water-colors,  their  daughter's  baby  carrl:ipc 
and  her  dolls,  family  pictures,  iiousehold 
furniture,  china  and  cooking  utensils.  A 
table  Is  strewn  with  personal  letters,  p.ipers 
and  family  scrnpbooks. 

zane  r.nr.Y  museum 

Tills  little-known  Zane  Grey  museum  Is 
abotit  21  miles  northwest  of  Port  Jer\i.<;, 
N.Y.,  by  way  of  New  York  Route  97  and  the 
RopbMng  Bridge  across  the  Delaware.  It  is 
operated  by  Mrs.  Helen  JohnsQ<f  who  also 
OTITIS  the  adjoining  Zane  Grey  Inn. 

Mr,''.  Johnson  Is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Al'.ah  James,  an  editorial  writer  for  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  who  introduced  Grey  to  OvS- 
falo  Jones.  Jones  was  the  man  who  showed 
the  iiuthor  the  West  and  put  hiin  on  the 
road  to  .success. 

Rates  at  the  Zane  Grey  lun  are  $10  a  dav 
for  lodging  and  meals.  Tliose  who  are  not 
guests  pay  a  50-ccnt  admission  fee  to  the 
museum. 

Tlic  countryside  here  Is  wild  and  lovely. 
Grey,  writing  of  Lackawaxen  alter  he  had 
seen  much  of  the  world,  reminisced:  "Tiie 
Delaware  winds  through  a  picturesque 
mountainous  region  where  the  forests 
abour.d  with  game  and  the  streams  with 
fish.  My  years  in  Lackawaxen  represented 
more  than  a  .struggle  to  become  independent 
through  writing.  Here  I  pained  my  iirst 
knowledge  of  really  wild  country,  and  here 
I  had  my  first  happy  limes  since  early  child- 
hood." 

■  OLD  SLAE5IDES"   BROILED 

The  country  is  not  as  wild  .'is  it  used  to 
be.  But  It  Is  still  a  good  place  for  deer  .ind 
small-game  hunters,  and  for  fishermen  seek- 
ing shad  and  pike.  When  the  .shad,  known 
locally  as  "old  slabsides."  make  their  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  the  Upper  DelSware  to 
spawn,  broiled  shad  Is  a  gourmet  feast  here- 
abouts. 

Grey,  who  did  his  first  fishing  In  the  Dela- 
ware, became  the  most  famous  fisherman  ol 
his  time.  He  once  held  10  world  records  for 
game  fish.  An  outdoors  editor.  Ed  Zern.  once 
wrote:  "It  is  probable  that  no  one  will  ever 
challenge  Grey's  right  to  be  known  as  the 
greatest  fisherman  America  ever  produced." 

Zane  Grey  was  born  on  Jan.  31,  1875.  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  town  named  for  some 
celebrated  Indian  fighters  who  were  among 
his  ancestors.  Actually,  his  own  family's  name 
then  was  spelled  with  an  a  (Gray)   and  he 
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he   t,eam   played  out  of  town,  many  people 
can;e    to   the   ballpark    to   have   "Doc"   Grey 


was   christened    Pe<u-1.    the   tonlest   name   of 
the  tune. 

Queen  Victoria,  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
tastes  of  the  world,  had  recently  gone  Into 
seml-mournlng  to  mark  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Prince  Consort's  death  During 
her  seml-mournlng.  she  popularized  a  shade 
known  as  pearl  gray  The  smoky  color  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  swept  America. 

PEARL    GRAY    THE    RACE 

Fashionable  gentlemen  wore  pearl  gray 
cravats,  and  chic  women  were  attired  In  pearl 
gray  ruches  and  ruffles  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  drove  a  pearl  gray  tandem  Everybody, 
everjrwhere.  It  seemed,  was  pearl  gray  con- 
scious. 

And  a  woman  whose  last  name  was  Gray 
naturally  could  not  resist  calling  her  new- 
born son  Pearl    He  e^rew  up  hating  the  name. 

At  his  father's  Insistence.  Grey  became  a 
dentist  after  having  been  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  opened 
an  office  at  100  West  74th  Street  In  New  York 
City,  and  lived  there  with  a  tomcat. 

Grey  quickly  became  successful,  but  he 
hated  dentistry  On  the  side,  he  played  semi- 
professional  baseball,  pitching  for  the  Or- 
ange .Athletic  Club  of  East  Orange.  N  J.  When 

th 
P'ii;  their  teeth. 

TfRNED   ON   BY  THE  DENTIST 

A  h^vndsome  young  man  with  a  shock  of 
bl.ack  hair,  flashing  dark  eyes  and  good  fea- 
tures. Orey.  at  24.  could  boast  In  his  diary: 
"I  have  all  the  young  girls  in  town  coming 
for  dental  work,  whether  they  need  it  or 
not  " 

One  weekend.  Grey  came  to  Lackawaxen 
on  a  fishing  trip.  As  he  paddled  down  the 
Delaware  River,  he  flirted  with  a  girl  on  the 
bank.  They  met  that  evening,  and  both 
claimed  it  was  love  ^  flrst  sight. 

Her  name  was  Llna  Roth,  but  Doc  chris- 
tened her  Dolly.  When  she  heard  about  his 
Indian-flghting  ancestors,  she  began  calling 
him  Zane. 

Soon  afterward.  Pearl  Gray  changed  his 
name  to  Zane  Grey.  He  married  Llna  Roth, 
and  he  decided  to  become  a  writer.  The 
newlyweds  p«icked  his  dental  tools  and  sign 
(now  In  the  museum),  gave  away  the  tom- 
cat and  gathered  their  few  belongings.  They 
moved  to  the  cottage  in  Lackawaxen. 

It  was  a  bitter  winter  in  Pennsylvania  that 
year  Grey  wrote  in  the  kitchen.  Thrusting 
his  fingers  "every  15  minutes  in  the  open 
stove  to  keep  them  from  freezing."  His  bride 
did  not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  rugged 
life,  but  she  did  share  his  faith  in  his  ability 
to  become  a  writer 

COtTLE    WORKED    TOGETHER 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Dolly  Grey.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  her  husband  would  have  made 
it.  She  borrowed  money  from  her  mother  to 
support  them,  and  taught  him  how  to  put 
words  together  His  grammar  was  poor,  so 
she  bought  him  textbooks  to  study  and  dime 
novels  and  classics  to  read.  Together  they 
worked,  he  writing  laboriously  on  the  yellow 
paper  and  she  correcting  his  work. 

They  sent  out  short  stories,  articles  and 
verse  Nothing  sold.  Grey  talked  of  returning 
to  dentistry,  but  his  wife  would  not  hear  of  it. 
She  borrowed  money  to  pay  for  the  publishing 
of  his  first  novel.  "Betty  Zane,"  a  romanti- 
cized version  of  his  ancestors'  adventures  on 
the  Ohio  frontier  It  did  not  sell  either,  and 
Grey  was  despondent. 

Then  spring  came 

"Soft,  sweet  day."  wrote  Grey,  "with  a  smell 
of  burning  forest  in  the  air.  the  pale  blossoms 
of  trailing  arbutus  peeping  from  dead  leaves, 
white  pines  and  brown  aisles,  the  lonely 
silence  of  the  hills  where  the  fringed  gentian 
and  ladies'  slippers  nod  in  the  wind,  alder 
swales  deep  in  the  woods  where  deer  browse 
and  grouse  drum        " 

On  a  visit  to  New  York.  Grey  met  Buffalo 
Jones,  one  of  the  last  of  the  plainsmen,  and 
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suddenly  life  changed.  Jones  had  an  Idea  He 
wanted  to  try  breeding  buflalo  with  Black 
Galloway  cattle,  and  he  wanted  a  writer  along 
to  record  his  experiment. 

Grey  agreed  to  accompany  Jones.  Their  trip 
took  them  to  the  Par  West,  which  gave  the 
author  material  for  the  first  of  his  Western 
novels. 

The  two  men  journeyed  to  Arizona,  crossed 
the  Painted  Desert  of  the  Navajos  with  a 
Mormon  caravan,  lassoed  hiountaln  lions  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  lived  with  rangers 
from  Texas  and  wild-horse  hunters  from 
Utah. 

POSSESSED    BY    THE    WEST 

Back  in  Lackawaxen  with  their  flrst  baby, 
Dolly  Grey  received  accounts  of  her  husband's 
adventures:  "No  boy  dropped  Into  the  West 
could  have  more  magnificent  experiences!  .  .  . 
This  wild,  lonely  purple  land  of  sage  and  rock 
has  taken  possession  of  me  ' 

When  he  returned  to  Lackawaxen.  Grey 
wrote  "The  Heritage  of  the  Desert."  the  story 
of  a  girl  who  escapes  from  a  Mormon  colony 
and  falls  in  love  with  an  Easterner  recovering 
his  health  in  Arizona.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
which  had  turned  down  his  previous  efforts 
accepted  It.  At  long  last,  Zane  Grey  was  on 
his  way.  " ' 

"The  Heritage  of  the  Desert."  his  flrst  West- 
ern, launched  Grey  on  the  road  to  wealth. 
"Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage."  his  second,  sold 
more  than  two  million  copies  in  the  first  few 
years,   and   goes   on   and   on   in   paperbacks. 

With  success  and  money,  the  Greys'  way 
of  life  changed  somewhat.  Three  women 
secretaries  came  to  Lackawaxen  and  were  in- 
stalled in  a  cottage  on  the  river.  But  Grey 
continued  to  write  on  his  old  lapboard  and 
his  wife  continued  to  edit.  The  secretaries 
typed  and  retyped.  He  kept  them  busy. 

PtIRPLE    PROSE    BEST-SELLER 

Grey  wrote  86  books  in  all.  Literary  critics 
scorned  his  use  of  cliches  and  awkward  words, 
but  millions  of  readers  revealed  in  his  purple 
prose.  His  stories  were  translated  into  20  for- 
eign languages  and  made  into  more  than 
100  movies.  He  became  the  king  of  popular 
novelists,  the  second  best-seller  of  all  time 
(after  the  Bible). 

His  most  popular  novels  were  "Riders  of 
the  Purple  Sage"  and  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Border."  both  violent,  bloody  and  crudely 
written.  But  as  Grey  wrote  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  "Border."  a  story  of  fighting  against 
the  Indians:  "The  author  does  not  Intend 
to  apologize  for  what  many  readers  may  call 
the  brutality'  of  the  book"  An  apology  was 
the  last  thing  Grey's  readers  wished. 

Although  his  writing  is  said  to  lack  style 
and  substance.  Grey's  books  have  color  and 
authenticity,  his  plots  display  an  unusual 
talent  for  invention  and  the  narration  Is 
swift.  Grey  belonged  to  that  rough-and-ready 
school  of  letters  whose  hero  was  a  superman 
with  a  will  of  iron,  nerves  of  steel  and  heart 
of  gold. 

While  gathering  material  for  his  books. 
Grey  lived  as  he  wished,  satisfying  his  love 
of  adventure  and  the  outdoors.  He  bought 
horses,  yachts  and  property  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Tahiti,  among  them  hunting  lodges 
and  ranches  in  Arizona  and  Oregon,  a  big 
house  in  Altadena,  Calif.,  and  a  place  on 
Catallna  Island. 

LOST    URGE    TO    KILL 

The  author  traveled  throughout  the  world, 
fished  in  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Seas 
and  hunted  in  countless  places.  Eventually, 
he  lost  his  desire  to  kill  animals,  but  his 
passion    for   deep-sea    fishing   never    abated. 

While  Grey  fished  in  faraway  places,  his 
wife  remained  at  home,  patiently  editing  his 
work  and  protecting  his  publication  and  sub- 
sequent movie  rights. 

In  1937,  Grey  went  fishing  on  the  Umpqua 
River  in  Oregon.  There,  in  a  remote  camp, 
he  had  a  stroke.  His  son  Romer  and  a  guide 
carried  him  out  of  the  wilderness.  He  re- 
covered and  continued  to  write. 
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The  next  year.  Grey  visited  Au.=;tralla  Re- 
turning to  his  home  In  Altadena,  he  wrote  ,^ 
book  on  fishing  and  made  plans  for  a  trip  to 
Lackawaxen  'I'd  like  to  see  the  woods  when 
the  leaves  turn.  "  he  said.  But  he  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and,  in  October,  1939,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  64 

Grey  is  buried  In  old  Union  Cemetery,  next 
to  what  is  now  Zane  Grey  Inn.  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  survived  him  by  18  years,  is  burled 
beside  him 


ASCS   COMMITTEEMEN   IN 
POLITICS 


HON,  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
question  a.s  to  the  wisdom  of  policies 
undertaken  by  the  National  Association 
of  Farmer  Elected  Committeemen  was 
raised  by  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue 
of  Farm  Journal  macazine.  Tlie  editorial 
veiT  properly  points  out  that  this  newest 
of  farm  organizations  provides  USDA 
with  a  readily  available  political  arm 
This  in  turn  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  Government  employees,  even 
those  .servint;  part  tune,  siiould  be  lobby- 
ing for  programs  they  iiin.  Inevitably,  in 
my  view,  they  will  become  cheerleaders 
for  whatever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture wants. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
Do  They  Speak  for  Yotr? 

If  there's  .such  a  thing  as  having  too  many 
well-meaning  friends,  perhaps  farmers  itre 
sutfering  from  that  kind  of  a  surplus,  too. 
There  seems  to  be  a  group  behind  every  bush 
cl.iiming  to  represent  larmers. 

The  result  is  often  a  babble  of  voices.  With 
contrasting  discordant  notes  sounding  off  in 
favor  of  this  program  or  that,  the  noise  re- 
sembles a  high  school  band  warming  up  to 
play  the  school  song.  Inevitably  the  charge 
follows  that  "farmers  Just  don't  get  to- 
gether." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  with  such  a  chorus  of 
voices  raised  on  their  behalf?  There's  noth- 
ing wrong  With  the  heartfelt  concern  for 
farmers  by  so  many  groups — but  it's  when 
they  claim  to  represent  farmers  that  It  begins 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  latest  to  join  the  chortis  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Farmer  Elected  Com- 
mitteemen. Tills  is  a  new  orgaiiization  of 
past  and  present  elected  cotinty  and  com- 
munity ASCS  committeemen.  This  group 
testified  before  the  Senate  .igriculttire  Com- 
mittee the  other  day  on  farm  legislation.  As- 
sociation president.  Robert  J.  Hoffman,  told 
the  Senators  that  the  group  is  now  organized 
in  22  states,  is  spreading,  and  has  about 
30,000  members. 

"Our  objective,"  said  Hoffman,  "is  to  pro- 
mote, strengthen  and  improve  the  farmer- 
elected  committee  system  for  local  ■■ulminis- 
traiion  of  farm  programs,"  That's  fine  and 
laudable.  Fine,  that  is,  if  Mr.  Hoffman  had 
stopped  there.  Instead,  he  told  the  Senators: 

"Our  Association  and  the  Congress  are 
the  only  elected  groups  that  speak  for 
farmers."  Then  "spea  .ing  for  farmers,"  he 
proceeded  to  tell  what  legislation  farmers 
need. 

Thus  was  raised  another  voice  in  the  babbie 
of  groups  already  claiming  to  speak  for 
farmers. 

This  latest  excvLrsion  into  farm  policy  mak- 
ing is  unfortunate  for  additional  reasons: 

1.  First,  no  matter  how  well-meaning,  the 
committeemen  have  plainly  over-extended 
their  self-appoiJitment   as   your   spokesmen. 
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ASCS  committeemen  don't  have  local 
meetings  on  farm  policy  questions  where  you 
have  a  chance  to  vote  your  sentiments.  They 
aren't  set  up  for  that  purpose.  .\nd  when  you 
vote  for  committeemen,  you  don't  elect  them 
as  your  farm  spokesmen. 

2.  //  there's  anything  that  farmers  don't 
need,  it's  an  organized  arm  that  the  USDA 
can  use  to  "turn  on"  political  support  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Already,  local  ASCS  offices  must  resist  a 
bombardment  of  propaganda  from  program 
headquarters  In  Washington.  D.C..  and  state 
offices.  Committeemen  are  exhorted  to  get 
out  and  "sell"  programs.  They  have  even 
been  paid  and  "used"  politically  to  provide 
an  audience  for  a  talk  by  a  Washington  big- 
wig. 

Mr.  Hoffman  may  think  that  committee- 
men can  lobby  for  farm  laws  and  still  resist 
political  pressure  from  the  USDA.  We  can 
tell  him  that  he's  walking  Into  a  buzz  saw. 

3.  Then  there's  the  question  of  whether 
government  payees  should  be  lobbyiJtg  for 
programs  they  run. 

Last  year  the  9000  county  committeemen 
drew  $7  million  for  official  business  at  an  av- 
erage pay  rate  of  $18.75  per  day.  The  74.000 
local  committeemen  drew  $o  million  ($15.88 
per  day)  for  official  business — and  they  col- 
lected a  good  deal  more  than  that  working 
as  employees  to  measure  acreage,  seal  bins 
and  the  like. 

When  they  start  politicking  to  extend  the 
programs  they  are  paid  to  run.  they  may  do 
so  in  good  faith  thinking  it's  the  best  thing 
for  agriculture.  But  they  can  expect  farmers 
to  question  whether  their  concern  is  really 
genuine.  And  they  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
they  .are  charged  with  trying  to  perpetuate 
their  jobs  and  their  pay. 

We  think  it  is  regrettable  for  local  ASCS 
administration  to  become  involved  in  poli- 
tics, partisanship  and  policy  making.  It  will 
bring  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  farmer 
committee  system. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  all  the  hard-working 
community  ASCS  committeemen  who  labor 
to  master  the  details  of  complicated  farm 
programs  and  counsel  impartially  with  farm- 
ers. They  can  bring  local  good  judgment  to 
the  application  of  these  programs. 

The  kindest  thing  they  can  do  is  tell  the 
National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected  Com- 
mitteemen to  stick  to  "Strengthening  and 
Improving  the  farmer- elected  committee  sys- 
tem." Leave  the  farm  policy  making  to  farm 
groups  that  have  been  formed  for  that 
pitrpose. 


THE  ARNHEITER  AFFAIR:   ALL 
PARTIES  NEED  TO  BE  HEARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr,  RESNICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  is  concerned  that  the 
newspaper  accoimts  of  the  case  involving 
Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  Arnheiter  have  only 
presented  one  i>oint  cf  view — that  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter.  I,  too, 
am  concerned  that  these  accounts  pre- 
sent only  one  !X)mt  of  \1ew. 

For  3  days,  I  held  ad  iioc  hearings  on 
the  Arnheiter  case,  after  the  Navy  and 
the  House  Aimed  Services  Committee 
flatly  refused  to  do  so.  During  those  3 
days,  and  for  many  weeks  prior  to  that 
time,  I  wrote,  telegraphed,  and  called  the 
Navy,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  its  side  of  the 
stoiy.  The  answer  to  all  of  my  inquiries 
and  requests  was  the  .«ame:  "No  further 
!nvestigation  is  necessarj-.' 
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In  fact,  I  even  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  obtaining  records  from  the 
Navy.  At  one  point  they  informed  me  that 
If  I  wanted  to  read  a  certain  415-page 
d(x;ument,  I  could  come  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  peruse  it 
it  at  my  convenience. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  both  sides  of  the 
story  in  this  case,  I  wrote  a  number  of 
the  officers  who  were  on  the  U.S.S.  Vance 
at  the  time  Lieutenant  Commander 
Arnheiter  was  in  command  of  the  picket 
ship.  Included  in  this  group  were  Mr. 
William  T.  Generous,  Jr.,  former  opera- 
tions officer;  Mr.  Ray  Hardy,  former 
executive  officer:  and  Mr.  Luis  Belmonte, 
another  former  officer  o.i  the  Vance.  All 
three  of  these  gentlemen  declined  my  in- 
vitation to  appear  and  present  their  side 
of  the  story. 

My  distinguished  colleague  expresses 
the  concern  that  certain  members  of  the 
"liberal"  press  have  rallied  to  the  cause  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter.  I 
would  aLso  like  to  point  out  thai  certain 
members  of  the  "conservative  '  press,  and 
certain  members  of  the  ""middle  of  the 
road"  press  have  also  rallied  to  the  cause, 
as  have  a  number  of  officers  fiom  all 
branches  of  the  militai-y  service.  In  fact, 
representatives  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
political  thinking  have  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
heiter, not  because  of  a  personal  concern 
for  one  naval  officer,  but  because  of  a 
grave  concern  for  the  honor,  discipline, 
and  command  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain my  distinguished  colleague  will 
agree,  that  so  many  charges  and  counter- 
charges liave  flown  from  both  sides  of  the 
fence  that  the  only  way  this  matter  can 
be  exposed  once  and  for  all  is  to  permit 
everyone  involved  the  full  opportimity 
to  present  his  side  of  the  case. 

I  further  submit  that  the  best  place  to 
do  this  is  not  in  the  press  and  not  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  not  even  in 
ad  hoc  hearings.  Tlie  proper  place  to 
investigate  the  Arnheiter  case  is  before  a 
full-scale,  official  naval  court  of  inquiry 
where  witnesses  can  be  called  and  evi- 
dence can  be  presented  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  involved. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, to  join  me  in  signing  a  petition 
which  is  presently  being  circulated,  urg- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  convene 
such  a  board  of  inquirj'  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  that  the  full  story  of  the  Arn- 
heiter case  can  be  brought  out  into  the 
open  once  and  for  all. 


AN  AGE  GONE  MAD? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    H.^MPSHrRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
troubled  times,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Much  of  the  trouble  at  home  is  ridicu- 
loiis  because  America  has  so  much  for 
so  many,  both  in  the  way  of  opportimi- 
ty and  fulfillment.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  those  who  make  trouble  are 
doing  so  for  the  sheer  sake  of  making 
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trouble   without   having   a   truly   valid 
cause. 

But  whatever  the  motivation  of  individ- 
ual lawbreakers,  we  must  look  for  the 
right  answers  to  meritorious  "gripes." 
And,  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  we 
must  flr.st  seek  and  obtain  the  right 
questions. 

Last  Simday,  May  19,  Rev.  Raymond 
J.  Shaheen,  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  had  a  message  of  vital  signifi- 
cance as  it  relates  to  these  problems. 
Entitled  "To  Ask  the  Richt  Questions," 
Reverend  Shaheen's  message  is  one  that 
ought  to  have  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  well  as  all  Amer- 
icans at  this  hour: 

To    Ask    the    Right    Qn:sTtoN 

The  sermon  originally  planned  for  this 
Sunday  morning  was  completed  sometime 
yesterday  afternoon;  at  least  it  had  reached 
its  final  .stage  of  preparation  So  with  .some 
degree  of  accompU.shment  I  turned  my  back 
on  the  study  and  in  a  more  relaxed  manner 
picked  up  a  weekly  news-magazine  Before 
I  seemed  to  ))e  aware  of  it.  I  had  read  it 
for  the  most  part  from  cover  to  cover  And 
by  that  time  whatever  air  of  relaxation  I  had 
so  previously  known  completely  disappeared 

The  news-magazine  had.  with  its  series  of 
articles  touching  upon  the  varied  aspects  of 
our  time  and  of  our  life,  quite  unsettled  me. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  been  exposed  to  all 
the  noise,  the  din.  the  clamor,  the  contusion, 
the  madness  of  our  age.  in  one  setting. 

Oh.  not  that  the  experience  was  entirely 
new!  Who  hasn't  had  some  taste  of  it.  no 
matter  In  what  direction  he  looks  iliese 
days — but  you  see,  we  can  pet  up  and  turn 
off  the  television  set.  we  can  turn  off  the 
radio,  we  can  put  the  newspaper  down,  and 
quickly  take  it  to  the  pile  with  all  the 
others  that  are  soon  to  be  discarded,  at  the 
most,  perhaps  we  have  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  car-pool,  and  then  we  get  away 
Irom  that  conversation  and  turn  otir 
thoughts  elsewhere.  Haven't  we  all  done  this, 
these  days? 

But  cjddly  enough.  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
being  held  captive,  held  captive  in  that 
chair  from  which  I  did  not  stir  until  I  had 
reached  the  back  cover  of  the  news-magazine. 
Even  .IS  I  gave  myself  to  the  appointments 
that  were  scheduled  for  the  balance  of  the 
day — the  very  meaningful  experience  with 
five  young  men  of  this  parish  at  Bethany, 
then  last  evening  the  conference  with  the 
parents  anticipating  the  baptism  of  their 
children  at  this  hour  ,  .  .  even  as  I  gave  my- 
self to  these  appointments.  I  seemed  to  walk 
iiround  pre-occupied.  not  completely  free 
from  the  haunting  and  the  stirring  of  the 
thought-of-thoughts  that  continued  to  lurk 
in  my  mind  from  that  arm-chair  encounter 
with  that  most  recent  edition  of  a  news- 
maEazine. 

Then  at  3:15  this  morning — the  time  I 
registered  precisely  as  I  turned  on  the  light. 
I  was  awakened  :is  one  hearing  a  trumpet 
call.  Knowing  Immediately  that  there  would 
be  on  more  sleep  for  me  (by  this  time  I  know 
my  physical  and  emotional  reaction  to  being 
stirred  in  the  night)  .  .  .  and  being  some- 
what annoyed  and  irritated  that  this  was 
true,  recognizing  the  demanding  schedule  of 
this  day.  and  this  afternoon  and  tonight, 
nonetheless  I  went  down  to  my  .study  and 
wTote  another  sermon.  The  .sermon.  99'. 
complete,  to  have  been  preached  at  this  time 
is  Fet  aside,  perchance  to  be  picked  up  at 
.some  other  time.  But  the  thrust  ot  this  im- 
pact, as  though  all  of  it  now  were  settling 
in  anew,  prompts  me  to  stand  before  you  as 
I  do  now. 

What  did  I  read  between  the  covers  of  that 
magazine? 

For  the  sake  of  this  serraon.  I  have  only 
one  word — m<tdness — a  world  seemingly  gone 
mad. 
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WTiat  eise  would  you  call  It? 
The  staleTnate  in  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  we're 
still  not  sure  how  we  cfan  disentangle  our- 
selves, and  how  long  the  process  may  be. 
Korea  stUl  spella  Impasse,  and  who  knows 
what  the  outcome  of  XJae  Pueblo  Incident  may 
be? 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  .  .  .  converg- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  here.  In  the 
Nation's  Capital 

The  campus  demonstrations  ...  a  frac- 
tion of  the  student  body  so  extremely  vocal, 
taking  over,  destroying  even  personal  rec- 
ords, attempting  to  dictate  policy 

Men  defiantly,  accompanied  by  women,  go- 
ing into  an  ofBce  staffed  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government,  going  to 
files  in  which  there  are  records  for  the  United 
States  Government,  taking  those  records  and 
biu-nlng  them  In  a  public  parking  lot 

A  Europeiin  nation  so  paralyzed  by  strikes 
that  Its  chief  executive  officer  cuts  short  his 
tour  elsewhere  to  go  home  and  seemingly  to 
take  control  < 

Toward  the  back  end  of  the  magazine,  ref^ 
erence  to  a  special  exhibit  of  erotica.  In 
Sweden  .  .  .  where  on  public  display  are 
Japanese  posters,  depicting  the  most  inti- 
mate and  the  most  personal  of  all  the  acts 
that  God  ever  intended  a  m,in  and  a  woman 
to  know  .'.  .  and  people  passing  by  by  the 
thousands  to  gawk 

A  man  of  the  cloth,  well-intentioned,  lead- 
ing people  on  the  march  .  .  .  with  an  arm- 
band that  bears  the  words:  "Mississippi,  God 
damn" 

Pressing  upward  on  the  best-seller  list, 
a  novel  whose  basic  theme,  isn't  It — wife- 
swapping 

As  I  thumbed  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
dealing  with  the  poverty.  I  could  understand 
as  I  had  never  understood  before  the  twin 
words:  helplessness — hopelessness.  And  by 
the  time  I  put  the  magazine  down  in  its 
entirety.  I  had  only  one  word  .  .  .  madness. 

Then  I  remembered  a  favorite  Bible  pas- 
sage of  mine,  one  of  my  favorite  Bible  char- 
acters, a  man  named  Bartlmaeus,  a  blind 
beggar,  who  sat  by  the  wayside  begging 
there  in  Jerli  ho.  He  was  caught  up  in  an 
age  gone  mad.  too.  There  was  a  shouting 
and  a  pushint;,  people  screaming  in  the  ba- 
zaar, children  crying.  .  .  .  poverty  all  around 
him.  .  .  .  life  in  big  chunks,  life  In  little 
chunks,  life  It  not-too-pretty  chunks,  life 
most  certainly  In  ugly  chunks. 

And  then  one  day  he  cries  out — there 
seemed  to  be  a  more-than-ordinary  com- 
motion, there  semed  to  be  a  more-than- 
ordlnary  stir,  and  he  cried  out.  "What  does 
it  mean?" 

I  too  stand  before  you  now  raising  the  ques- 
tion. What  does  It  mean,  this  madness  which 
is  ours?  Ah,  but  we're  not  the  first  to  have 
it.  You  see.  this  is  one  thing  we  forget.  Every 
generation  has  its  own  kind  of  revolution 
all  over  again,  and  Ufe  goes  forward  one 
generation  at  a  time.  Some  thirty  years  ago, 
thirty-one  years  ago  to  be  exact,  a  man  stood 
up  and  said.  "I  want  to  refer  to  a  book  that's 
been  written  by  a  distinguished  author  of 
our  time.  Reirihold  Niebuhr's  "Reflections 
On  the  End  of  An  Era' — that  was  the  same 
time  when  Walter  Lippmann  was  writing 
his  "Preface  to  Morals  "  .  .  .  and  both  of  them 
agreeing  that  something  had  happened, 
there  was  a  porten  of  a  whole  social  up- 
heaval, and  wondering  even  then  if  there 
could  be  any  sense  made  out  of  it. 

Surely  you  must  know  the  anguish  of  my 
soul  For  no  one  set  aside  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  can  take  these  days  lightly. 
It's  so  easy  to  become  ajinoyed,  and  irrl- 
uvted.  and  embittered.  Who  doesn't  want 
peace? — who  doesn't  dream  of  tranquillity? 
But  dreaming  of  tranquillity  and  a  craving 
for  peace  can  be  as  a  fantasy.  The  past  was 
nut  as  idyllic  as  we  may  have  thought,  if 
we  read  history  correctly  .  .  .  and  the  day 
that  we  dream  of  in  the  future  may  not  be  as 
ideal  as  we   picture  it.  For  as  long   as   this 
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world  Is  populated,  Is  peopled  by  men  and 
women  like  you  and  me,  stained  by  original 
Bin.  we'll  have  all  kinds  of  tension,  and 
tension  means  strife. 

Blind  beggar  Bartlmaeus  might  have  been 
embittered  and  annoyed  and  irritated  by  all 
the  noise,  the  din,  the  cl.<imor,  the  madness 
of  people  in  Jericho.  He  might  have  been 
craving,  saying.  "Even  If  I'm  blind,  let  me 
enjoy  my  blindness  in  peace — stay  away  from 
me!"  But  to  the  everlastipg  credit  of  blind 
Bartlmaeus.  he  asked  a  question,  and  he 
asked  the  most  important  of  all  questions: 
"What  does  this  mean?" 

We  who  crave  for  neat  little  formula,  we 
who  want  everything  tied  up  in  neat  little 
packages,  we  who  want  immediate  answers, 
may  sadly  discover  one  day  that  o^lrs  could 
be  tlie  generation  that  didn't  have  all  the 
neat  answers^  .  .  .  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  had  failed  to  ask  the  right  questions. 

There  isn't  a  parent  lunong  us  right  now, 
there  isn't  a  father  or  mother  who  does  not 
understand  what  I'm  about  to  say :  when 
we're  suddenly  confront€d  by  the  explosive 
behavior  pattern  of  our  adolescent — some- 
thing that  augers  getting  out  of  our  con- 
trol— what  is  our  Initial  reaction?  Annoy- 
ance. Irritation.  And  placing  the  blame  on 
somebody  else. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  schooled  in  psy- 
chology to  know  that  it's  the  wise  parent 
who  says  to  himself.  "What's  behind  this? — 
why  this  explosive  pattern  of  behavior?"  .  ,  . 
and  then  tries  to  deal  with  that.  Maybe  the 
Indictment  that  rests  against  us  is  that  we 
are  the  irritated  ones,  and  we  are  the  an- 
noyed ones,  but  we  have  lost  our  perspective, 
a  perspective  that  prompts  us  to  ask  the 
question:  What  does  this  mean? 

When  there  is  defiance  of  authority — why 
are  there  the  young  rebels? 

And  if  we  continue  to  allow  them  to  defy 
authority,  where  will  this  lead? 

I'm  not  so  sure  that  many  people  caught 
it,  and  I  was  quite  disappointed  at  this 
point,  but  in  my  book  Bill  ElUs'  finest  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  the  Saturday  night  he  came 
and  spoke  to  us  so  exceedingly  well,  came 
when  someone.  I've  forgotten  who.  put  the 
question  that  most  certainly  should  have 
been  asked: 

"Do  you  think  the  Poor  People's  March 
can  be  a  useful  instrument?" 

We  taped  Bill  Ellis'  presentation  deliber- 
ately And  if  I  were  to  play  that  tape  back 
for  you  now.  you  undoubtedly  would  be  im- 
pressed by  the  pause,  the  hesitation,  and 
then  he  answered  by  saying.  "I  don't  know." 

But  what  he  did  say  was  this,  that  maj-be 
wed  better  ask  ourselves:  Why  a  Poor  Peo- 
ple's March  at  all?  Maybe  we  don't  know  the 
outcome,  and  maybe  we  don't  favor  the  strat- 
egy, and  some  of  us  think  we  have  a  better 
way  of  dealing  with  It  .  .  .  but  the  quesUon- 
of-questions  remains:  Why — this  pressure? 
W/iy— this  thrust? 

From  time  to  time  we  need  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  Just  daren't  be  too  preoccu- 
pied with  the  present.  We  do  have  a  link 
with  the  past.  And  maybe  the  past  can  teach 
us  something.  Let  me  read  for  you  this  arti- 
cle from  a  newspaper : 

"It  was  a  warm  June  2.  the  beginning  of  a 
"long  hot  suffering  summer." 

"It  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world. 

"In  the  streets,  there  began,  quietly 
enough,   a   demonstration   on   cl^il   liberties. 

"As  the  demonstrators  gathered  number 
and  momentum,  it  turned  into  a  riot.  For 
six  days  and  nights.  60,000  rioters  raged 
through  the  streets — and  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  about-to-be  collapsed  center 
city.  More  than  800  persons  were  killed  or 
injured. 

"There  was  an  orgy  of  senseless  destruc- 
tion, plundering  and  looting.  Jails  were 
opened,  and  prisoners  let  out  by  the  hun- 
dreds. The  city's  largest  bank  was  invaded 
and  pillaged.  Government  offices  were  raided. 
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"Tens  of  thousands  of  people  wandered  the 
streets,  crying  'police  brutality,'  and  even  the 
military  were  powerless  to  restrain  them. 
Nearly  a  week  later,  tlie  riot  subsided  out  of 
sheer  exhaustion. 

"Only  21  rioters  were  executed,  and  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  plunderers  and  burners 
were  even  punished  at  all. 

"The  dates  of  the  disaster  were  June  2  to  8, 
1780.  The  city  was  London,  England. 

"The  demonstration  was  by  Protestants 
against  Catholics." 

We  who  are  caught  up  in  this  madness — 
Why?  Where  will  it  lead?  How  deal  with  the 
cause,  the  root? 

Maybe  our  indictment  is  that  being  over- 
whelmed with  our  irritation  and  annoyance, 
we've  forgotten  to  ask  the  question  for 
which  Bartlmaeus  will  be  eternally  remem- 
bered:  "What  does  it  mean,  anyway?" 

Bartlmaeus  got  an  answer.  Some  people 
thought  It  wasn't  very  precise.  Other  people 
thought  it  was  too  precise.  The  answer  came 
back:  "Jesus  Christ  is  caught  up  In  all  of 
this."  Maybe  this  is  our  task — to  find  God's 
meaning  in  this,  and  God's  way  tiirough  it. 
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THE  SHEVCHENKO  AFFAIR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  1,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  pro- 
claiming Ukrainian  Day  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  occasion  is  the  50tli  anni- 
versary of  Ukraine's  independence.  The 
day  is  to  be  marked  by  .several  unique 
activities,  commencing  with  an  assembly 
at  the  She\chenko  Monument,  a  tri- 
sectional  demonstration,  and  a  banquet 
at  tlie  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  honor- 
ing the  Honorable  Ger.'^ld  R.  Ford,  our 
minority  leader  in  the  House. 

The  significance  of  this  day  cannot 
really  be  fully  understood  unless  one 
reads  the  Vulnerable  Russians  authored 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University.  Background  of  experience 
and  activity  is  what  is  needed  to  prop- 
erly view  this  day  in  its  complete  histori- 
cal perspective. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Geoigetown  University  bookstore.  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  Uni\'ersity,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Two  chapters  are  particu- 
larly relevant  to  this  commemorative  oc- 
casion. Excerpts  from  them  will  give  the 
reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  nature 
of  the  work,  particularly  from  the  angle 
of  America's  deficient  attitude  and  policy 
toward  Ukraine  and  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.SS.R. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

Ch.^pter  XX:    The   Shevchenko   Aff.mr 

"For  my  hope  is  that  your  magnificent 
march  from  the  shadow  of  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  will  here  kindle  a  new  world 
movement  in  the  hearts,  minds,  words,  and 
actions  of  men." — Dwlght  D.   Eisenhower. 

To  denigrate  and  destroy  the  Shevclienko 
statue  project  in  Washington,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  i"he  Washington  Post  chose  to  entitle 
his  first  editorial  "The  Shevchenko  Affair." 
Obviously,  the  title  was  to  imply  something 
illicit  and  depraved,  something  requiring  im- 
mediate rectification  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  an  instructed  but  arrogant  individual 
wielding  a  newspaper.  The  title  was  indeed  an 


appropriate  one  to  initiate  a  vicious  cam- 
paign that  lasted  unremittingly  for  a  period 
of  three  months.  For  "the  affair."  as  developed 
by  this  individual  and  those  behind  him, 
stands  as  an  Indelible  blemish  upon  the 
authority,  judgment  and  reputation  of  the 
organ. 

«  •  •  *  • 

This  example  of  "the  affair"  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  dlslnforming  nonsense  that 
was  published  in  Ttie  Post.  For  the  alert 
citizen  to  assess  this  intriguing  episode,  he 
would  have  had  to  examine  the  whole  back- 
ground to  the  unveiling  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue.  As  we.  In  part,  did  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter,  he  would  have  iiad  to  investigate 
the  way  this  came  about  and  to  read  with 
care  the  various  testimonies  that  were  sub- 
mitted in  favor  of  the  statues  erection.  As 
described  earlier,  the  testimonies  presented 
all  tile  essential  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Slievchenko  resolution,  and  their  convincing 
character  laid  the  grounds  for  speedy  Con- 
gressional approval.  Indeed,  at  the  time.  The 
Post  reported  all  this;  so  tliere  was  no 
mystery  about  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  project. 

THE     SECOND     STATUE    OF    LIBERTY 

What  the  paper  could  not  combat  wiis 
the  wliole  array  of  convincing  arguments 
that  were  used  with  necessary  repetition 
in  support  and  defense  of  the  project. 
Shevclienko's  affinity  to  oui  own  George 
Washington,  the  cultural  and  political 
prowess  of  his  poetry  and  prose,  his  historical 
position  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  freedom 
in  the  very  period  of  our  own  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Poland's  Mickiewicz.  Hungary's  Kos- 
sutli.  Italy's  Mazzini.  and  other  freedom 
fighters,  the  idolization  of  Shevchenko  by 
every  patriotic  Ukrainian  down  to  this  day. 
the  tradition  of  freedom  lie  represents  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  the  crucial 
importance  of  ills  works  for  the  eventual 
liberation  of  all  the  captive  nations  in  the 
present  Soviet  Rtissian  Empire,  the  need 
then  to  throw  Moscow  off  balance  In  its  cal- 
ctUated  attempt  to  distort  and  disfigure  the 
Ukrainian  national  liero— these  were  only  a 
few  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation.  They  were  more 
than  enough  to  mirror  the  puerile  tirades 
of  The  Post. 

•  •  *  *  * 

To  go  a  step  ftirther.  the  statute  is  truly 
a  crowning  achievement  of  the  work  and 
efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America.  From  the  very  start,  this  Ameri- 
can organization  properly  emphasized  the 
consummate  political  significance  of  the 
(Statue.  Congress,  as  well  as  millions  of 
lAmericans,  clearly  saw  the  need  for  main- 
taining the  purity  of  Shevchenko's  freedom 
message.  In  the  Cold  War  they  realized  the 
urgency  of  combating  the  inevitable  distor- 
tion of  Shevclienko  and  his  works  by  colo- 
nialist Moscow  and  colonial  Kiev.  The  suc- 
cessful action  taken  was  a  purely  .American 
phenomenon,  btu  The  Post,  like  the  papers 
of  Moscow  and  Kiev,  attempted  rather  fool- 
islily  to  ix)rtray  It  as  an  emigre  undertaking 
as  though  this  would  have  been  harmful 
to  American  interests. 

•  •  »  «  • 

Briefly,  then,  the  American  statue  of  Shev- 
chenko in  the  capital  of  the  Free  World 
symbolizes  the  undlsfigured  Shevchenko: 
patriot,  nationalist,  freedom  fighter,  the  soul 
of  freedom-living  Americans  and  freedom- 
aspiring  Ukrainians  and  millions  of  other 
captives  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  .sharp  con- 
trast to  statues  of  him  flsewhere.  it  is  one 
of  youth,  vigor,  and  promise  of  the  ftiture. 
It  was  unveiled  in  a  confident  atmosphere 
of  triumph  and  unprecedented  performance. 
With  the  exception  of  inaugurals,  breaking 
the  record  for  all  marches  in  the  capital, 
35,000  paraded  down  Pennsylvania  .'ixeniie 
to  the  monument:  breaking  another  record 
for  statue  attendance,  over  100,000  witnessed 
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the  unveiling  itself.  In  its  irresponsible  edi- 
torials The  Post  constantly  spoke  of  a  "tiny 
group,"  not  really  knowing  how  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent  to  account  for. 
Well,  this  w.as  what  the  supposedly  tiny 
group  produced  in  the  annals  of  .American 
liistory.  Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  signed  ilie  Shevchenko  measure 
in  1960,  unveiled  the  statue  and  delivered  a 
stirring  address,  from  which  the  captlonal 
quotation  was  made  and  continued  in  these 
terms.  "A  never-ending  movement  dedicated 
to  the  independence  and  freedom  of  peoples 
of  all  captive  nations  of  the  entire  world."' 

*  •  •  •  • 

EXAMPLE    OF    IGNORANCE 

Now  who  were  the  Instigators  of  "the 
Shevchenko  affair?"  Who  attempted  to  place 
this  vitally  important  project  in  the  mould 
of  "controversy?"  Without  exaggeration,  it 
is  generally  recognized,  even  among  those 
who  v.ere  scarcely  familiar  with  Shevchenko 
in  mid- 1963.  that  the  so-called  controversy 
over  the  statue  engendered  on  the  surface, 
but  in  significant  terms,  a  basic  ratio  of 
something  like  a  million  lor  and  two  against. 
Aside  from  the  futile  protests  of  the  Russian 
ambius-sador.  "the  affair"  was  overtly  de- 
veloped by  two  individuals.  One  was  Mr. 
James  R.  Wiggins,  the  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Post.  ;uid  the  other  was  Mr  Walter  C. 
Louchheim,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Netiless  to 
say.  tliere  were  probably  many  who  gulllbly 
swallowed  their  fiction,  but  there  were  scores 
of  others  who  didn't.  Our  ratio  s-tlU  holds. 
*  *  *  «  • 

Without  doubt,  both  Wiggins  and  Louch- 
heim don't  know  how  Lenin  turned  an  earlier 
Shevchenko  dispute  into  a  real  controversy, 
albeit  to  serve  his  sinister  political  ends.  In 
1914.  the  previous  government  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  outrightly  refused  tlie  Ukrainian 
people  permission  to  observe  the  centennial 
of  Shevchenko's  birth.  This  aroused  the 
Ukrainian  nation  and  evoked  the  following 
from  Lenin:  "The  denial  of  celebration  of 
Shevclienko's  Day  was  such  a  first  class 
sticoessful  measure  from  the  standpoint  of 
agitation  against  the  government  that  one 
cannot  Imagine  a  better  one.  I  think  that  all 
of  our  best  social  democratic  agitators 
against  the  government  could  never  have 
achieved  stich  complete  success  in  so  short  a 
time  as  this  measure  alone  has  attained. 
After  this  measure,  millions  and  millions  of 
'dwellers'  began  to  turn  into  conscious  citi- 
zens, convinced  In  the  righteousness  of  the 
saying  tliat  Russia  is  the  prison  of  nations. '  " 
V  *  -      *  *  • 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    THE    AFFAIR 

.Ml  the  details  of  "the  affair"  have  been 
candidly  set  forth  in  a  Congressional  ptib- 
Ucatlon.  Whereas  The  Post  purposely  .sup- 
pressed hundreds  of  replies  to  its  scandalous 
editorials,  this  publication  accommodated 
both  the  editorials  and  the  replies.  Here,  It  Is 
both  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  treat 
every  specious  argument  and  accusation  that 
w.as  raised  over  the  three-month  period.  As 
this  writer  points  out  in  the  opening  pa.ge  of 
the  book,  "'V'oti  and  your  colleagues  know 
well  the  perversions  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Russians  and  their  puppets.  Their 
perversion  of  Shevchenko.  whose  greatness 
lies  in  his  poetic  teachings  of  universal  free- 
dom, still  is  little  understood  by  a  few  in  our 
country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Shevchenko 
monument  to  world  freedom  will  in  time 
enlirhlen  even  these  few. '  This  was  ad- 
dressed to  our  legislators  who  also  viewed 
with  concern  the  naive  acceptance  of  the 
Russian  perversions  by  Tlie  Post  and  a  few 
others. 

*  *  *  «  • 

We  can  dispense  quickly  with  the  "con- 
troversial" aspect  of  this  pattern  of  attack. 
That  the  statue  is  allegedly  controversial 
obviously  rests  on  the  validity  or  Invalidity 
of    the    two    main    contentions — the    an'U- 
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Semitic  and  the  Idol  of  the  Comniuuiit 
Party.  Merely  to  reiterate  tliat  tlio  statue  is 
controversial  is  no  support  of  Its  alleged 
character.  As  we've  noted  earlier.  Uie  ratio  of 
a  million  for  and  two  against  is  not  an  Im- 
pressive fact.  Moreover,  if  one  were  to  analyze 
patiently  the  comedy  of  Journalistic  error 
and  bias  as  ixirtrayed  in  the  quoted  Con- 
gressional publlcalion.  he  would  be  even 
more  impressed  by  the  apparition  of  con- 
troversy .surrounding  the  statue.  Tlic  tech- 
nique of  crying  ""controversial"  Is  too  ob- 
vious. But  desperate  as  they  were,  the  allulr- 
Ists  were  In  need  of  .some  outlet  for  their 
frustrations 

»  >  •  •  • 

The  editor's  knowledge  oJ  the  light  over 
Shakcfi>earc  between  the  East  German  Reds 
and  the  free  Germans  is  proliably  equlv.iU-iii 
to  his  understanding  of  the  .Shevchenko  Issue 
It  was  quite  evident  from  the  first  edltorl.il 
that  Wlggms  didn't  know  what  the  Shev- 
clienko statue  was  all  about.  He  uctuallv 
admitted  as  much.  The  second  edlto/lal  on 
October  IB  conflrmed  all  this,  and  the  sub- 
sequent ones  of  November  1  and  12  proved  nol 
only  his  fundamcnutl  deficiency  m  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  subject,  but  also 
his  ugly  motivations  regarding  the  poet.  T.'ic 
editorials  contained  every  trick  in  the  trade 
of  Journalistic  smearing,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  degrade  Shevchenko  and  alleging  him  to 
be  offensive  to  numerous  American  groups 
For  example,  alter  staling  dearly  fabricate;! 
re.asons  why  the  statue  should  not  ))e  erected. 
Wii^gins  wrote:  "These  reasons,  to  be  sure, 
make  one  wonder  why  gulUible  Senators  and 
Representatives  should  have  approved  .such 
a  memorial,  when  all  of  the  offended  minor- 
ities are  among  their  consiituents.  ' 

B  •  V  •  • 

Now  for  the  anti-Semitic  slander  against 
Shevchenko.  In  a  .sense  it  was  rather  ;tmus- 
Ing  to  witness  an  ostensible  Shakespearean 
devotee  accusing  Shevchenko  of  anti- 
Semitism  because  of  a  passage  or  two  in  his 
p:)ems  about  hated  Jewish  tax  collectors.  As 
a  poet  and  a  perceptive  observer  of  reality. 
Slievchenko  recorded  in  these  few  passages 
I  he  feelings  of  people  who  despised  tho.se 
whom  they  regarded  .'ts  their  exploiters.  In 
the  tyrannical,  Russian-imposed  system  of 
t.erfdom  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  .scape- 
goat, particularly  a  Jewish  collector.  Shake- 
speare bore  the  same  poetic  responsibility 
Beyond  his  poetry,  not  once  but  .-^veral  times 
Shevchenko  helped  and  defended  Jews  at  the 
risk  of  his  personal  safety  and  comfort. 
*  . «  •  •  * 

Tliose  who  know  the  history  of  anti- 
.Semitism  in  the  Russian  Empire,  both  Tsarist 
and  Soviet,  can  well  evaluate  the  service 
rendered  to  it  by  this  Ignorant  accusation 
heard  on  these  shores.  Moscow  cotildn't  have 
done  better.  It  Is  an  unforgettable  credit  to 
the  objectivity  and  high  purpose  of  uur  Jew- 
ifli  .American  Institutions  and  organiaations 
tlua  they  refused  to  be  drawn  into  this  murky 
business,  as  that  initiated  and  sponsored  by 
professed  "liberals." 

»  •  •  •  • 

Surely  enough  has  been  said*  on  the  dis- 
figurement of  national  heroes  by  Moscow 
and  its  puppets  to  indicate  the  pathetic  char- 
acter of  this  affairlst  contention.  Moreover. 
If  Wiggins  were  at  all  lamlllar  with  the  litera- 
ture on  this  battle  since  I960,  he  would  liave 
learned  that  our  effort  has  unmasked  the 
hypocrisy  and  cynicism  involved  in  Moscow's 
manipulation  of  this  Ukrainian  liero.  Fur- 
thermore, to  inform  the  reader  that  thoti- 
sands  of  collective  farms,  factories,  streets 
and  what  have  you  bear  the  Shevchenko 
name  in  the  USSR,  and  that  this  fact  proves 
he  is  a  communist  idol,  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  twisted  reasoning.  One  would  per- 
haps expect  loo  much  of  this  editor  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  fact.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  places  are  !n  Ukraine,  where  natu- 
rally they  should  be,  and  the  Shevchenko 
nomer  has  served  conspicuotisly  to  preserve 
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the  national  Identity  of  46  million  people, 
who  even  today  are  being  subjected  to  Russl- 
flcation.  For  this  great  "antl -communist" 
organ  to  overlook  these  essentials  Is  scarcely 
cause  for  wonderment. 

•  •  •  •  I     • 

SOME    SALCTART    EFFECTS 

Another  effect  was  the  impact  of  our  free- 
dom of  the  press.  This  came  Into  play  to 
offset  the  irresponsible  and  unfounded  con- 
tentions of  the  affairlsts.  Subst<intial  credit 
is  due  Mr  Robert  J.  Lewis,  writer  for  The 
Washington  Star,  who  Instantly  sensed  the 
malicious  character  of  The  Posts  editorials 
and  articles,  and  in  the  November  10.  1963 
Issue  of  his  paper  presented  an  accurate 
account  on  "The  Status  of  a  St:uue."  Sub- 
sequent articles  In  The  Star  upheld  the  sound 
Judgment  of  our  Congress  and  executive 
agencies.  All  this  well  demonstrated  that  in 
a  democracy  forces  of  reason  and  justice  are 
always  present  to  combat  their  negators.  As 
Lewis  eloquently  pointed  out,  with  the  statue 
we  "will  also  have  cause  to  rejoice  that 
human  brotherhood  and  understanding  once 
again  have  affirmed  the  cause  of  freedom." 

•  •  •  «  * 
Then  there  is  an  effect  of  futural  import. 

The  erection  of  Shevchenko's  stiitue  is  only 
a  phase  in  the  battle  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  America  with  regard  to 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captue  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  "affair" 
lucidly  revealed  the  nature  and  character 
of  this  battle.  The  absurd  editorial  on  "The 
Captive  Nations  '  in  the  July  11.  1964  Issue 
of  The  Washington  Post  is  another  excellent 
example  of  what  to  expect  In  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  the  suitue  is  a  fixed  monument 
calling  for  victory  in  this  battle,  which  in 
every  respect  would  be  our  victory  in  behalf 
of  the  basic  Interests  of  our  Nation,  One 
flays  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
statue  if  he  interprets  it  narrowly  as  an  end 
in  itself  On  June  10.  1964.  Nikita  S.  Khrusch- 
chev.  "the  Russian  Hangman  of  Ukraine." 
didn't  unveil  Shevchenko's  statue  in  Moscow 
out  of  any  cultural  att.Tchment.  The  timing 
itself  was  suggestive. 

For  Khruschchev  and  all  Russian  totali- 
tarians.  the  Shevchenko  monument  in  Mos- 
cow stands  "among  monuments  to  such 
geniuses  of  Russian  culture  as  Pushkin."  the 
glonfler  of  Ru.isian  imperio-colonialism;  for 
us  .Americans,  the  Shevchenko  monument  in 
Washington  stands  "as  a  second  statue  of 
liberty,"  with  the  inscription  "Dedicated  to 
the  Liberation.  Freedom  and  Independence 
of  All  Captive  Nations."  This  is  the  crucial 
difference  in  the  battle  of  the  statues.  This 
also  constituted  the  death  of  "the  affair." 


GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

of     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
S;>eaker.  those  of  us  who  have  concerned 
.:: selves  with  the  dangerous  develop- 
::-.  nts  in  Greece  during  the  last  year 
•'."■re  shocked  to  read  in  last  Saturday's 
-NV-.v  York  Times  that  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  does  not  believe  that  the  form 
01  goveniment  in  Greece  sliould  be  of 
much  concern  to  us.  so  long  as  the  NATO 
base  is  there.  Secretary  Clifford's  testi- 
mony was  paiticularly  surprising  in  view 
of  a  Washington  Star  report  by  George 
Sherman  of  May  14  that  the  State  De- 
partment. Pentagon,  and  White  House 
officials  felt  "that  Greek  moves  toward 
a  return  to  democratic  government  are 
still  too  tentative  to  risk  the  wrath  of 
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key  congressional  liberals  in  this  election 
year  ' 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  commentators  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  outstanding  polit- 
ical and  social  commentator,  Herblock, 
I  am  sure  that  by  now  even  the  colonels 
know  that  they  have  a  formidable  enemy 
in  the  United  States  who  exposes  tliem 
on  his  drawing  board.  They  may  not 
know  that  their  enemy  has  been  punc- 
turing stuffed-shirt  militai-y  tyrants  for 
many  a  year  and  tlie  Greek  colonels  are 
the  current  tail  end  of  a  long  procession 
of  Herblock's  objects  of  ridicule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  reproduce  the  two 
articles  mentioned  above,  an  excellent 
letter  to  the  editor  written  by  Christo- 
pher G.  Janus  resardinu  Secretary  Clif- 
ford's testimony  and  the  resolution  on 
Greece  submitted  to  tlie  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  The  resolution  was  passed  after 
an  amendment  was  agreed  to  denouncing 
Secretary  Clifford's  reference  to  Greece. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows: 
(From   the  New  York  Times,  May   18.   1968 1 
Asms  Am  to  Grexce  Urged  dy  Cufford 
(By  Felix  Belalr  Jr.) 

Washington.  May  17. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  M.  Clifford  told  Congress  today 
that  the  United  States  should  supply  mlU- 
lary  aid  to  Greece  and  other  allies  no  matter 
what  some  Americans  think  of  the  present 
form  of  government  in   those  countries. 

Military  aid  to  Greece  was  suspended  when 
a  military  Junta  seized  the  Athens  Govern- 
ment a  year  ago.  Mr.  Clifford  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  today  that  the 
United  States  was  "not  now  delivering  any 
important  miliuiry  equipment  to  that  coun- 
try," 

But  the  Secretary  reminded  the  conunittee 
that  Greece  had  long  been  a  stanch  ally  of 
the  United  States. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  full  Admin- 
istration request  is  necessary  to  prevent  "a 
crisis  In  allied  confidence."  tlie  Secretary  told 
the  committee.  He  warned  that  "a  drastic 
curtailment  of  U.S.  military  assistance  might 
be  misinterpreted  by  some  as  a  general  re- 
treat from  our  commitment  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  effective  system  of  collective 
security." 

He  said  what  he  called  the  "lions  share" 
of  grant  military  aid — S365-million — would 
go  to  five  countries;  Korea.  Greece,  Turkey, 
Iran  and  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan). 

The  concentration  of  arms  has  produced 
substantial  dividends  by  "helping  to  create 
and  maintain  a  conunon  defense  capability 
which  has  been  and  remains  today  a  major 
factor  in  deterring  aggression  and  subver- 
sion." the  Secretary  explained. 

There  has  been  substantial  Congressional 
opposition,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  to  a 
resumption  of  full  military  aid  to  Greece 
until  she  returns  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Military  aid  has  been  limited  to  light 
weapons  and  replacement  psu-ts,  as  distin- 
guished from  tanks,  guns  and  jet  fighters. 

Sen:itor  Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Island,  suggested  that  through  military  aid 
the  United  States  would  be  perpetuating  the 
wrong  kind  of  government  in  power  in 
Athens. 

Mr.  Clifford  replied  that  "I  believe  we  can 
play  a  greater  part  in  helping  Greece  to  get 
constitutional  government  if  we  continue 
our  military  aid  than  if  we  stop  It." 

Mr.  Clifford  also  said  that  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam following  the  end  of  the  war  would  be 
made  gradually  so  as  not  to  leave  a  military 
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"vacuum."  He  said  the  Air  Force  would  prob- 
ably be  the  last  to  leave. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
May  22,   1968] 

NATO  AND  Greece 
Secretary  Clifford's  statement  that  our 
NATO  obligations  are  more  important  than 
the  kind  of  government  in  Greece  or  in  other 
countries  where  we  give  military  aid  is  a 
disgraceful,  cynical  and  irresponsible  sUite- 
ment  by  a  Cabinet  official  who  should  know 
better,  and  it  will  cause  great  concern  to  our 
friends  abroad  who  look  to  us  for  moral  as 
well  as  economic  leadership.  The  Secretary 
should  be  reminded  tliat  the  NATO  Charter 
states  that  NATO  Is  an  allliuice  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  not 
for  the  support  of  dictatorships.  But  aside 
from  this,  is  our  Government  now  giving  up 
even  the  pretense  of  caring  what  happens  to 
people  living  under  dictatorships,  so  long  as 
our  military  .alliances  are  secure?  For  .shame. 
Mr.  Clifford. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   iD.C.)    Star, 

May   14,   19681 

UNrrED    States    Not    Easing    Greek    Arms 

Embargo 

(By   George   Sherman) 

The  Johnson  administration  is  holding 
back  at  least  until  September  any  relaxation 
of  the  heavy  ;irms  embargo  against  the  ruling 
military  junta  in  Greece. 

The  reasons  lie  as  much  in  Congress  ;is  in 
the  politics  of  Greece.  After  months  of  quiet 
debate  between  the  State  Department.  Pen- 
tagon and  White  House,  officials  feel  that 
Greek  moves  toward  a  return  to  democratic 
government  are  still  too  tentative  to  risk  the 
wTath  of  key  congressional  liberals  in  this 
election  year. 

The  main  immediate  worry  at  home  is  pos- 
sible Impact  on  the  besieged  $2.9  billion  for- 
eign aid  bill.  The  administration  is  asking 
$420  million  authorization  for  military  aid  in 
that  bill,  as  well  as  authority  in  another  bill 
to  make  $296  million  in  arms  sales  on  credit 
abroad  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Both  bills  are  stalled  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  pending  public  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford 
on  Friday. 

Last  year  the  committee  was  the  main 
force  in  severely  limiting  Pentagon  authority 
to  make  credit  military  sales,  and  all  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  mood  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  this  year  is  for  drastic  cuts  in 
the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 

Officials  fear  that  a  premattire  misstep 
over  Greece  might  be  the  final  blow.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  United  States  has  used 
far  more  of  the  stick  than  the  carrot  in  its 
policy  toward  the  military  dictatorship  in 
Greece.  When  the  Greek  colonels  seized 
pow-er  in  April  1967.  the  administration  sus- 
pended two-thirds  of  the  $65  million  annual 
military  program — particularly  24  promised 
F5  supersonic  fighter  jets  and  a  shipment  of 
M48  tanks  actually  on  the  high  seas  at  the 
time. 

The  gestvire  was  largely  a  symbol  of  disap- 
proval. Critics  note  that  $20  million  worth 
of  essential  spare  parts,  smaller  arms  and 
ammunition  have  continued  to  go  to  Greece 
each  year.  But  the  embargo  on  new  heavy 
equipment  has  become  the  public  mark  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Greece,  and  Its  lifting  Is 
a  delicate  question  of  timing. 

The  junta  says  it  intends  to  return  to 
democratic  government.  Premier  George 
Papadopoulos  has  said  he  will  release  the 
final  draft  of  a  new  constitution  June  30 
for  two  months  of  public  debate  and  a  prom- 
ised referendum  Sept.  1.  But  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  colleagties  has  yet  indicated  when 
or  if  they  intend  to  hold  free  elections. 

The  Pentagon,  meantime,  is  weighing  the 
value  of  Greece  to  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  The  junta  has  pleaded,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon  has  accepted,   that   the   intrusion   of 
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the  Soviet  fleet  Into  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  rise  of  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Arab  world  make  the  Greek  military  and 
bases  more  essential  than  ever  to  NATO. 

U.S.  military  officials  would  like  to  send 
Greece  a  promised  $3  million  minesweeper 
and  10  T33  jet  trainers  as  both  a  gesture  of 
U.S.  confidence  and  as  badly  needed  re- 
placements. 

But  the  over-all  uncertainty  both  here  In 
Congress  and  in  Greece  has  blocked  so  far 
even  this  partial  relaxation  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

The  21st  Ankual  ADA  Convention 
EESOLunoN   submitted 

ADA  profoundly  regrets  the  Administra- 
tion's hasty  'normalizing"  of  relations  with 
the  undemocratically-constituted  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  The  Greek  military  Junta 
has  been  roundly  condemned  for  persecution 
and  torture,  incarceration  of  2400  political 
prisoners  after  proclaiming  an  "amnesty" 
and  for  abusing  the  civil  rights  of  Its 
citizenry. 

The  Administration  seems  to  believe  that 
NATO  security  cannot  survive  without  the 
military  junta  even  though  .^merlcan  sup- 
port is  increasingly  Impairing  the  traditional 
amiable  relations  between  the  Greek  and 
American  people. 

ADA  strongly  urges  the  Administration  to 
redress  Its  one-sided  policy  by  taking  the 
following  .steps: 

(1)  Endorse  the  European  Assembly's  de- 
cision which  save  the  junta  15  months  (from 
January  1968)  to  return  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

(21  The  U.S.  should  publicly  disclaim  the 
deceptive  procedure  being  used  to  revise  the 
Constitution  and  support  the  Union  of  the 
Center  and  the  National  Radical  Union  par- 
ties' boycott  of  the  so-called  Constitutional 
reform; 

(3)  Completely  suspend  military  aid  and 
all  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the   Junta; 

(41  Declare  a  moratorium  on  all  economic 
programs  requiring  .■\merican  assistance;  re- 
move the  exclusion  of  Greece  from  the  recent 
Executive  Order  restricting  [irlvate  U.S.  capi- 
tal investment:  and  refuse  to  sanction  any 
loan  to  the  regime  by  the  International 
Bank. 

(5)  Repudiate  the  Junta's  ban  on  political 
activity  and  the  abolition  of  political 
parties. 

To  act  otherwise  is  to  disregard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Greek  people  in  favor  of  a  paro- 
chial concern  for  security  that  at  best  has  a 
dubious  relationship  to  Mediterranean  po- 
litical-military facts  of  life. 


INSURANCE  FOR  URBAN  PROPERTY 
OWNERS:  INDU.STRY  .\ND  FED- 
ERAL SPOKESMEN  CITE  NEED 
FOR  RIOT  RELNSURANCE  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  property  owners  in  the  core 
areas  of  American  cities  face  difficulties 
in  obtaining  and  retainiii*"  insurance 
protection  for  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 

These  difficulties — ranging  from  can- 
cellation to  nonrenewal  to  exorbitant 
rate  increases — have  worsened  in  the 
past  3  years  because  of  the  threat  that 
widespread  losses  from  riots  and  civil 
disorders  pose  to  the  ability  of  the  in- 
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surance  industi-y  to  pay  claims  and  to 
continue  offering  protection  in  riot-torn 
or  riot-prone  areas. 

For  the  past  several  months,  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  property  in- 
surance industry  have  been  working  to- 
gether on  a  solution  to  the  related  prob- 
lems of  insurance  availability  in  urban 
areas  and  the  threat  of  catastrophic  riot 
lo.sses  to  the  solvency  of  the  insurance 
industiT. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot-Af- 
fected Areas,  which  included  State.  Fed- 
eral and  industry  officials,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
submitted  last  Februai-y  its  proposals 
for  a  cooperative  Federal-State-industry 
program  to  meet  the  urban  insurance 
crisis. 

These  proposals  are  embodied  in  H.R. 
17003,  the  Urban  Property  Protection, 
Rehabilitation,  and  Reinsurance  Act  of 
1968.  Tliis  bill  was  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  your 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee today  inserted  H.R.  17003  in  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  it  voted  to  report. 
As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  that  an- 
ticipated the  major  features  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  I  am  convinced 
that  H.R.  17003  is  a  soundly  conceived, 
workable  bill. 

Briefly,  it  provides  for  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  against  riot  and  civil 
commotion  losses — with  provision  for 
State  and  industrj'  sharing  in  such 
losses — to  insurers  participating  in 
Statewide  plans  to  make  property  insur- 
ance available  to  all  urban  homeowners 
and  businessmen  with  insurable  property. 
The  need  for  Federal  riot  reinsurance 
legislation  as  a  means  of  expanding  the 
urban  insurance  market,  and  the  prog- 
ress that  the  insurance  industry'  and 
the  States  are  making  in  anticipation  of 
Federal  legislation,  are  described  in  a  let- 
ter and  a  speech  I  wish  to  append  to  my 
remarks. 

The  letter,  from  Melvin  L.  Stark,  man- 
ager of  the  'Washington  office  of  the 
American  Insurance  Association,  cites 
action  that  many  States  are  taking  to 
expand  the  availability  of  property  in- 
surance in  urban  areas  and  the  need  for 
Federal  action  to  make  State  action  fully 
effective. 

The  speech,  delivered  in  New  York  to- 
day by  Stanford  G,  Ross,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Insurance  Advisory  Panel 
and  President  Johnson's  nominee  for 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  takes  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  urban  insurance  problem  and 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  so  far  to 
solve  it.  Mr.  Ross  urges  prompt  action 
on  the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  legisla- 
tion and  notes: 

The  failure  to  provide  Insurance  In  the 
urban  core  can  only  result  in  further  de- 
terioration of  our  cities.  Insurance  cannot 
rebuild  our  cities.  But  our  cities  cannot  be 
rebuilt  without  Insurance. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  Mr.  Stark's  letter  and  Mr.  Ross' 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
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commend  them  to  the  careful  attention 
of  my  colleagues; 

American  Insitrance  Association. 

Washington.  DC.  May  17.  inr.s. 
Re   MR.    17001,   Urhan   Property   Protection, 
RehnbllUatlon,  and  Relnsiirnnce  Act  of 
1968. 

Hon.  William  S.  Mooriiead. 
VS.  Hou.sc  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  We  believe  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  progress  which  the  prop- 
erty Insurance  indu.stry  Is  making  toward 
establishment  of  FAIR  Plans,  a  major  ob- 
jective of  H.R.  17003  Already,  within  90  days 
lollowlng  publication  of  the  Hughes  Panel 
Report,  the  states  of  New  York  and  Virginia 
have  enacted  FAIR  Plans  legislation  which 
becomes  effective  this  summer— the  Virginia 
statute  In  July,  1968,  and  the  New  York 
statute  in  September,  1968. 

The  strengthened  activity  which  seeks  to 
expand  the  availability  of  property  Insur- 
ance in  urban  areas  has  also  resulted  In  the 
Introduction  of  proposals  In  a  number  of 
stnte  legislatures,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  enactments  shortly  In  the  fol- 
lowing .states:  Calllornla,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey, 

Though  many  state  legislatures  were  not 
In  regular  .session  this  year,  the  property  In- 
surance Industry  Is  engaged  in  dl.scusslons 
with  several  Jurisdictions  on  a  voluntary 
basis  so  that  PAIR  Plans  can  be  Introduced 
pending  legislative  enactments  in  the  1969 
regular  .sessions.  Active  discussions  are  tak- 
ing place  presently  in  this  vein  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Tlie  effective  Implementation  of  F.'VIR 
Plans  requires  the  swift  passage  of  Federal 
riot  reinsurance  legislation.  H  R.  17003  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  and  meaningful 
program  to  deal  with  the  riot  and  civil  dis- 
order catastrophic  potential  which  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  sector  urgently  requires  If  it 
is  to  continue  makln?  insurance  available 
In  riot-prone  areas. 

With  more  th:m  130  communities  having 
already  felt  the  destructlveness  of  violent 
civil  disturbances  In  1968  and  with  the  cur- 
rent estimate  of  insured  losses  being  $67 
million,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  Insurance  market  availability  to 
sustain  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  is 
of  paramoimt  importance.  The  Insurance  In- 
dustry is  committed  to  the  establishment  of 
PAIR  Plans  at  the  state  level  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  pending  Federal  legislation.  We 
are  actively  pursuing  the  task  of  establish- 
ing these  PAIR  Plans  as  quickly  as  possible, 
both  on  a  voluntary  and  statutory  basis,  as 
the  opportunity  presents  Itself.  The  speedy 
enactment  of  H.R.  17003  is  imperative  in 
the  light  of  on-going  developments. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Melvin  L.  Stark. 

Afanager 

Remarks  or  Stanford  G.  Ross  Before  ihe 

American     Insurance     Association.     Nrw 

York  Cmr.  May  23.   1968 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  .-isked  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  today  a  problem  of  national 
scope  and  Importance — the  Insurance  crtris 
ot  our  cities.  ^ 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  speak  not  as  an 
expert  on  insurance,  nor  as  an  expert  on  the 
city,  but  as  a  lawyer — a  concerned  profes- 
sional— who  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
deeply  urban  insurance  problems  by  serving 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  In  Riot- 
Affected  Areas. 

Among  the  enjoyable  aspects  of  that  Job 
was  getting  to  know  and  working  -.vlth  many 
of  the  leaders  of  your  Industry.  They  con- 
tributed mightily  to  our  effort  to  develop  a 
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solution  to  the  critical  problem  of  providing 
an  adequate  insurance  market  in  our  na- 
tlotis  urban  core  areas. 

Deep  and  dramatic  changes  are  taking 
place  in  our  society.  Our  newspapers  inform 
us  constantly  of  riots,  protest  marches,  stu- 
dent demonstratioiAS.  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  disaffection.  Yet,  .inother  profound 
change  that  is  not  as  widely  reported  can  be 
more  important.  There  Is  a  rapidly  growing 
con.sciousness  by  all  Americans  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  help  resolve  basic  .social  problems, 
and  increasing  involvement  by  those  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  in  working  to 
meet  these  problems. 

Tne  creative  partnership  that  Is  growing 
between  the  business  ccminunlty  and  the 
Government  is  a  vit.il  new  source  of  con- 
structive change  in  society  Thus,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Buslne.^smen — a  major 
grouping  of  the  nation's  top  executives— Is 
working  to  provide  Jobs  for  thousands  of  hard 
corn  unemployed.  The  life  insurance  industry 
has  pledged  SI  billion  to  finance  homes  for 
low  and  middle-income  families.  And  you — 
the  property  insurance  indusuy — In  your  o*m 
way  have  committed  yourselves  to  new  efforts 
to  help  rebuUd  our  cities. 

As  PresklCTit  Johnson  said  in  relei^lng  the 
Advisory  Panels  report: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  America's 
cities  today  is  to  .issure  that  the  property  of 
businessmen  and  homeowners  Is  adequately 
protected  by  insurlxnce 

•  •  .  . 

"This  Panel's  work  shows  once  again  how 
'iie  public  interest  can  be  served  when  the 
Federal  Government,  business,  and  state  and 
local  officials  come  together  responsibly  to 
meet  the  pressing  problems  of  our  cities." 
As  demanding  ivs  it  was  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  could  lead  to  a  solution,  the'lough- 
est  part  of  the  Job  remains  to  be  done.  It  will 
lake  vigorous  and  conunued  efforts  by  all 
concerned  to  make  a  reality  of  the  promise 
that  the  Advisory  Panel's  program  holds  out. 
The  Panel's  recommendations  call  upon: 
1 1 1  The  insurance  industry  to  take  the 
lead  in  establi.shing  plans  In  all  Stales  to 
assure  all  projierty  owners  fair  access  to 
property  insurance. 

(2)  The  SuiiHs  to  cooperate  with  the  in- 
dustry in  establishing  these  plans;  and  to 
supplement  the  plans,  wherever  necessary, 
by  organizing  insurance  pools  and  taking 
other  steps  to  assure  that  insurance  is  made 
available  to  all  respojisible  owners  of  insur- 
able property  wherever  they  may  live. 

1 3  )  The  Federal  Government  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  necessary  backup  for  this 
concerted  industry-State  effort,  by,  among 
other  things,  selling  reinsurance  against  the 
riot  risk  to  comparues  which  do  their  share 
to  provide  insurance  In  trie  Inner  cities. 

(4)    The    Federal     Government    to    enact 

Federal  Income  tax  deferral  measures  to  In- 

rease     the    capacity     of     those     companies 

which  participate  m  FAIR  Plans  and  other 

programs:  ;ind 

(5i  The  industry  and  government  at  all 
levels  to  take  a  series  of  other  necessary  steps 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  inner  city 
insurance  market,  including  programs  to 
train  agents  and  brokers  from  the  core  areas 
and  to  develop  better  methods  of  preventing 
or  reducing  losses  and  of  marketing  insur- 
ance in  low  income  areas. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
from  three  vantage  points  the  on-going  "en- 
deavor to  meet  the  insurance  crisis  of  our 
cities: 

Where  we  are  now. 

How  we  got  there.  I 

What  lies  ahead.  ' 

Progress  on  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
a  national  reinsurance  program  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Panel  has  been  good 
thus  far.  Indeed,  considering  the  process  that 
Is  necessarily  involved  in  enacting  a  compli- 
cated and  significant  new  program,  the  prog- 
ress has  been  remarkable. 
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The  Advisory  Panel's  report  was  released  on 
January  28.  In  his  February  22  message  to 
the  Congress  on  "The  Crisis  of  cur  Cities," 
the  President,  .as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  transform  our  cities,  endorsed 
the  Advisory  Panel's  recommendations  and 
proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibilities.  Implementing 
bills  which  had  been  drafted  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  were  submitted  to  Congress 
along  with  the  message. 

.Secretary  Weaver  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  testified  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  March  5  through  7  and 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  March 
12.  Hearings  were  concluded  on  March  22  in 
the  Senate  and  April  2  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  reported  favorably  on  the  legisla- 
tion. In  the  House,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee ret>ort  favorably  on  the  legislation. 

Over  the  past  weeks,  representatives  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  of  the  Congress 
have  met  with  insurance  Industry  sj>okes- 
men  and  State  insurance  officials  to  work 
out  a  number  of  problems  In  the  drafting  of 
the  bills.  I  am  told  that  all  concerned  have 
come  away  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  out- 
come of  these  meetings.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me  that 
everyone  who  has  commented  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  publicly  and  in  these 
meetings,  has  strongly  endorsed  the  Advisory 
Panel's  report.  The  only  area  of  divergence 
in  view  has  been  whether  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  early  drafts  Implemented  the 
Panel's  recommendations. 

There  now  appears  to  be  a  broad  consensus 
in  support  of  the  legislation  that  has  re- 
sulted. It  is  this  consensus  position  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee.  The 
House  Subcommittee  has  done  the  same,  but 
with  some  additional  changes.  Assuming  the 
differences  are  ultimately  resolved  in  the 
same  constructive  way  that  has  characterized 
the  development  of  the  legislation  thus  far, 
the  prospect  as  of  today  is  that  Federal  legis- 
lation which  carries  out  the  Panel's  program 
will  result. 

Briefly,  both  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions provide  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
sell  to  insurance  companies  reinsurance 
against  losses  from  riots  and  civil  disorders, 
on  a  State-by-state  basis.  By  providing  ade- 
quate reinsurance,  the  program  is  designed 
to  neutralize  the  riot  hazard  as  an  element 
in  a  company's  decision  to  accept  or  reject 
a  risk.  Premitun  rates  are  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  F>remiums  are  to  be 
sufficient  to  create  a  fund  to  cover  reinsured 
losses  from  civil  disorders  equal  to  those 
suffered  in  1967.  The  reinsurance  agreement, 
like  most  private  reinsurance  contracts,  is  to 
provide  for  each  company  to  retain  an  initial 
portion  of  the  losses  from  riots  and  civil 
disorders,  probably  an  amount  equal  to 
around  3''r  of  the  premiums  written  on  re- 
insured lines  in  the  State  where  the  loss 
occurs. 

Companies  would  be  reimbursed  for  a 
major  portion,  say  90'-; ,  of  their  losses  above 
this  amount  from  the  reinsurance  fund.  The 
fund  is  to  be  supplemented  by  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  losses,  should  losses  exceed 
premiiuns  contributed  from  that  State,  If 
losses  should  ever  become  so  great  that  they 
exceed  accumulated  premium  income  plus 
the  company  retention  and  State  participa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  could  borrow  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  cover  the  losses. 

Only  those  companies  that  help  provide 
insurance  in  the  inner  city  will  be  eligible 
for  national  reinsurance.  The  sale  of  re- 
Insurance  is  restricted  to  those  companies 
that  fully  participate  in  FAIR  Plans  and 
other  programs  designed  to  make  essential 
property  insurance  available  in  the  urban 
core. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation,  I  understand  that  the  in- 
surance industry  has  been  meeting  with  vari- 
ous State  officials  in  an  effort  to  develop  State 
legislation  to  complement  the  national  legis- 
lation. Further.  I  understand  extensive  dis- 
cussions are  being  held  in  some  States  look- 
ing toward  the  rapid  establishment  of  PAIR 
Plans. 

These  developments  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  level  tridicate  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  since  last  August  when  the 
Advisory  Panel  was  organized.  To  'uiing  C\n 
more  fully  just  how  far  we  have  come,  I 
would  like  to  go  back  and  review  whv  the 
Panel  was  created  and  what  tasks  It  accom- 
plished. A  look  at  this  history  is  imporUint 
to  an  understanding  of  what  lies  ahead. 

As  you  may  recall.  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  last  July  27  to  investigate 
the  origins  of  the  disorders  that  had  oc- 
curred and  to  make  recommendations  for 
measures  to  prevent  or  contain  them  in  the 
future.  Almost  Immediately  this  Commis- 
sion heard  complaints  about  the  unavailabil- 
ity and  lugh  cost  of  property  insurance  in 
riot-affected  areas.  The  problem  was  said  to 
be  serious — an  impediment  to  rebuilding 
these  areas  and  a  cause  of  the  spread  of  ur- 
ban blight 

Believing  that  a  separate  and  expert  group 
could  deal  more  expeditiously  with  the  spe- 
cialized insurance  problem,  the  Commission 
consulted  with  the  President,  and  the  Insur- 
ance Panel  was  .ippolnted  on  August  10.  It 
was  chaired  by  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Vice-Chairman  was 
former  Governor  William  W.  Scr.inton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington, 
then  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority,  contributed  his  knowledge  of 
local  needs.  The  insurance  industry  was  rep- 
resented by  three  outstanding  figures — Frank 
L.  Farwell,  George  S.  Harris,  and  A.  Addison 
Roberts.  The  Federal  Government  was  rep- 
resented by  Frank  M  Wozencraft.  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Panel  was  held 
on  August  23.  It  was  clear  that  the  insur- 
ance situation  was  difficult — in  some  places. 
desperate — and  that  leadership  by  industry 
and  government  was  needed  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration.  On  September  15.  the 
Panel  set  forth  a  prelimmary  program  calling 
upon  State  insurance  commissioners,  the  in- 
surance industry,  and  others  to  halt  any 
further  contraction  of  the  urban  insurance 
market. 

While  we  knew  steps  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  situation  from  worsening,  we  did 
not  then  know — and  I  venture  to  say  there 
was  no  one  who  did  know — exactly  what  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  problems  were.  There 
were  conflicting  reports.  On  the  one  hand, 
nurierous  inner  city  .esidents  claimed— as  re- 
ports to  the  Disorders  Commission  had  indi- 
cated— they  could  not  buy  insurance.  They 
said  their  areas  had  been  "red-lined."  There 
were  charges  of  discrimination  against  Negro 
property  owners.  If  insurance  was  available, 
the  price  was  said  to  be  prohibitive.  Some 
reported  price  increases  of  200';;  to  300':  , 
and  even  more.  The  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem to  the  insurance  buyer  was  graphically 
stated  by  a  Newark  butcher  who  said.  "No- 
body wants  to  insure  us.  No  insurance — 
everyone  I  see.  I  |  would  |  give  my  right  hand 
|for  it]." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  responsible 
Insurance  industry  representatives  and  State 
officials  who  did  not  feel  that  the  problem  was 
truly  serious,  that  at  least  it  was  being  exag- 
gerated, and  that  no  special  measures  were 
needed.  They  felt  the  market  was  operating 
adequately.  While  they  agreed  that  some 
property  owners  could  not  obtain  insurance, 
the  reason,  they  said,  was  because  their  prop- 
erty was  in  poor  condition,  a  fire  hazard,  and 
uninsurable. 

Ptirther,  in  the  aftermath  of  last  summer's 
riots.    Insurance    industry    spokesmen    were 
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them-selves  urging  various  courses  of  action 
upon  the  Government.  Some  stressed  the  need 
for  Federal  financial  backup  to  cover  losses 
from  riots.  Others  saw  no  need  for  such  a 
program.  The  public.  It  is  my  guess,  probably 
had  little.  If  any,  understanding  of  what  pos- 
sible connections  there  could  be  between  In- 
surance availability  and  the  arcane  subject  of 
reinsurance. 

The  Federal  Government  had  no  existing 
mechanism  for  evaluating  these  conflicting 
reports  or  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  you.  I  daresay,  that 
there  Is  no  agency  or  office  In  the  Federal 
Government  with  direct  responsibility  for  In- 
surance problems.  No  comprehensive  study 
of  property  Insurance  availability  problems 
had  ever  previously  been  undertaken.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  President  appointed 
a  special  panel  to  investigate  the  problem 
and.  If  solutions  were  needed,  to  develop 
them.  In  other  words,  the  Government 
needed  expert  help  to  fill  the  gap  In  Its  own 
knowledge  and  organization.  It  needed  a  care- 
ful report  to  form  the  basis  for  Informed  de- 
cision-making. 

The  Advisory  Panel  set  about  Its  work  on 
an  urgent  basis.  Information  was  gathered 
from  across  the  country.  Interviews  were 
conducted  in  numerous  cities;  public  hear- 
ings were  held  and  witnesses  were  heard  in 
executive  session;  urban  homeowners  and 
businessmen  were  systematically  surveyed; 
and  wrltteii  information  was  requested  from 
a  wide  variety  of  interested  parties — State 
regulators,  insurers  and  reinsurers,  agents 
and  brokers,  bankers,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, mortgage  brokers,  city  ofllcials, 
police  and   lire  departments,  and  others. 

The  Panel  found  that  the  shortage  of  in- 
surance had  reached  critical  proportions.  The 
national  character  of  the  problem  became 
evident.  Thus,  the  Panel's  survey  of  3.000 
urban  core  homeowners  and  businessmen  in 
six  cities  disclosed  that  over  40'~;  of  the  busi- 
nessmen and  close  to  30'";^  of  the  homeowners 
had  serious  property  insurance  problems. 
Further,  the  survey  showed  that  the  Insur- 
ance problems  in  St.  Louis — where  there  were 
no  riots — were  as  severe  as  In  Detroit,  They 
were  as  serious  in  Oakland — where  riots  were 
minor — as  in  Newark. 

It  became  clear  to  every  member  of  the 
Panel  that  action  to  achieve  a  solution  was 
required.  Riots  and  the  fear  of  riots  were 
threatening  to  cause  an  even  further  with- 
drawal of  insurance  in  urban  areas.  Some 
companies  stated  bluntly  that  without  some 
form  of  protection  against  catastrophic  losses 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  provide  any  in- 
surance in  urban  core  areas.  It  was  feared 
that  the  private  reinsurance  for  riot  losses 
which  had  traditionally  been  relied  upon  to 
protect  against  catastrophic  losses  would 
either  be  withdrawn  or  become  prohibitively 
expensive.  A  consensus  was  reached  that 
some  form  of  governmental  backup  to  pro- 
tect against  catastrophic  riot  and  civil  dis- 
order losses  was  needed. 

Yet.  it  was  clear  that  the  t.isk  of  provid- 
ing adequate  insurance  in  the  urban  core 
could  not  be  met  merely  by  supplying  finan- 
cial assistance  to  protect  insurance  com- 
panies against  catastrophic  riot  losses.  Ade- 
quate insurance  had  been  unavailable  in 
the  urban  core  even  before  the  riots  or 
threat  of  riots.  More  than  riot  reinsurance 
was  needed  to  solve  the  problem,  A  compre- 
hensive program  had  to  be  developed  that 
dealt  with  all  aspects  of  a  complex  situation. 
Shortly  after  my  appointment  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Advisory  Panel,  a  num- 
ber of  people  told  me — in  a  spirit  of  good 
will  to  a  newcomer  to  the  insurance  field — 
that  we  could  encounter  perhaps  Insur- 
mountable problems  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram because  the  Insurance  industry  was 
divided  in  numerous  ways  by  economic  cir- 
cumstances and  differences  m  view  towards 
major  policy  matters;   and  there  was  a  ira- 
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dltlonal    tension    over   State    versus    Federal 
regulation. 

I  suppose  It  Is  correct  that  If  we  had  at- 
tempted to  solve  those  problems  we  would 
have  failed.  We  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
those  problems,  however,  but  to  deal  with 
our  problem — how  to  secure  insurance  for 
urban  property  owners.  And.  the  result  was 
that  things  began  to  fall  Into  pl;tce.  Coopera- 
tion by  all  concerned  was  achieved. 

The  situation  was  extremely  complex  and 
there  was  no  easy  or  simple  solution  avail- 
able. We  were  able  to  develop  our  solution  in 
the  short  time  available  only  because  of  the 
Important  groundwork  that  had  been  laid  by 
the  Insurance  industry  i-.-nA  State  Insurance 
regulators.  Thus,  the  Panel  Immediately 
focused  on  some  all-Industry  Institutions 
which  had  demonstrated  promise. 

Urban  Area  Plans,  the  first  of  which  was 
put  Into  effect  in  Boston  in  1960,  were  present 
m  one  form  or  another  In  13  states.  The  Watts 
pool  had  been  formed  to  deal  with  u  particu- 
larly difficult  insurance  situation  that  had 
come  to  licht  following  the  riot  of  1965.  These 
efforts  made  clear  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Industry  and  Stitte  insurance 
regulatory  authorities  to  develop  \lable  pro- 
grams to  solve  local  insurance  problems.  The 
major  part  of  the  Panel's  work  wa.s  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  the  enlightened  huggestions  of 
all  concerned. 

The  experience  under  the  urban  area  plans, 
for  example,  demonstrated  the  need  fur  a 
clearing  hovtse  whose  purpose  would  be  to 
gather  facts  and  evaluate  the  success  of  alter- 
native approfiches  to  solving  the  problem. 
Each  one  of  the  existing  13  luban  area  plans 
differed  from  the  others  in  varying  degrees, 
although  few  people  seemed  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferences. In  some  cases  the  differences  grew 
out  of  variatlon.<;  In  local  practices  and  rat- 
ing laws.  In  other  cases  the  plans  Involved 
substantially  different  approaches  to  reach- 
ing the  same  objective.  Some  of  the  plans 
seemed  to  nccompU.^h  their  purpose  more 
fully  than  others.  None,  however,  seemed  to 
work  entirely  .satisfactorily. 

After  examining  the  various  pl:ins,  the 
Panel  felt  that  the  best  parts  of  each  could 
be  combined  and  expanded  to  create  a  new 
plan — called  the  Fair  Access  to  Insurance 
Requirements  Plan  or  FAIR  Plan— wliich 
could  work  more  effectively  than  any  of  the 
existing  ones.  Under  the  pending  Federal 
legislation,  participation  in  these  plans  is  a 
condition  for  acquiring  national  reinsurance. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
pending  legislation  sets  forth  only  minimum 
standards  lor  FAIR  Plans.  Each  State  Insur- 
ance authority  can  build  upon  these  plans 
and  adopt  whatever  additional  provisions  are 
needed  to  meet  local  requirements.  No  one 
wants  to  lose  the  benefits  of  imagination 
and  capacity  at  the  local  level  to  Initiate  and 
experiment  with  new  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  solving  problems. 

It  was  recognized  that  In  some  States  the 
FAIR  plan  alone  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  property  Insurance  needs.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  case  in  New  York,  for  example, 
which  has  now  adopted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Insurance  Superintendent  to  estab- 
lish a  pool  to  help  [irovlde  more  adequate 
Insurance,  Other  jurLsdictions.  including 
Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  are  also  moving 
forward  on  special  legislation. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  there  might 
be  a  variety  of  means  by  which  a  State 
could  take  vigorous  action  to  meet  any 
property  insurance  needs  that  lt«  FAIR  Plan 
alone  could  not  satisfy.  Pools  might  not  be 
the  only  answer.  Consequently,  as  we  pro- 
posed, the  pending  legislation  leaves  the  task 
of  developing  any  needed  additional  pro- 
grams to  the  insurance  Industry  and  the 
State  insurance  authority.  The  .-idminlstra- 
tors  of  the  Federal  reinsurance  program,  how- 
ever, would  have  authority  to  deny  reinsur- 
ance in  States  where  the  necessary  steps  are 
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not  taken  to  make  essential  property  Insur- 
ance more  readily  available. 

It  cannot  seriously  be  contended  that  the 
power  to  withhold  national  reinsurance  on 
certain  conditions  Is  Federal  regulation.  The 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
legislation  will  be  limited  to  jirovldlng  a  re- 
insurance facility,  catastrophe  financial 
backup,  and  a  focal  point  for  collocling  facts 
and  evaluating  results  on  a  nationiil  basis 
True,  reinsurance  can  be  ilenled  to  a  com- 
pany or  In  a  State  whl<'h  does  nut  vigorously 
attempt  to  solve  its  urban  Insurance  prob- 
lems. And,  perhaps  even  more  important, 
there  will  be  national  disclosure  If  s\ich  a  sit- 
uation arises.  But  the  task  of  solving  the 
problem  Is  left  to  the  Indu.stry  and  to  ihe 
Stales  And  the  existing  struclure  of  the  In- 
dustry and  patterns  of  state  regulations  are 
left  undisturbed 

This  approach  has  received  wide  .■fupport 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  must  be  reported,  however,  that 
th  le  are  some  who  doubt  whether  the  ap- 
proach t:iken  will  .solve  the  problem.  Thry 
believe  that  more  direct  Intervention  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  required— fi.r 
example,  by  setting  up  a  Government  ln,sur- 
II nee  if.rporallon  to  sell  insiiraiice  or  by  some 
sort  of  Federal  regulation. 

In  a  mailer  .«o  complex  and  reqtjlrlnc  such 
.1  rreat  degree  of  Innovation,  differences  ■  1 
view  can  be  expccto'l  We  believed  ihnt  roop- 
trative  etfort  Is  the  best  imd  perh.ips  the  (.fly 
elToctlve  way  to  find  n  rolution.  Everycaif 
is  a.sked  to  nccc-pt  rpsponslbllltlcs  and  to  t'.n- 
tribute  \n  :ni  api>roprlale  l.Tshlun  The  solu- 
tion we  arrived  at  i".  therefore,  a  bahini-ed 
one  that  v.'e  hoped  could  be  succtssfully  and 
rapidly  implemented 

The  final  question  then,  l.s:  what  lies 
ahead?  The  first  task  Is  the  establishment 
of  FAIR  Plans  in  all  States.  The  right  '  f 
rr-t).>nslblr;  ijroptrty  owners  to  luive  l:ur 
lifr-FS'i  to  property  insurance  Is  now  Jirnilv 
established:  it  l.s  widely  supported  by  ih'' 
public  and  at  all  levels  of  governincnT  ar.d 
has  bfon  promised  by  the  Industry 

•Second,  these  plans  must  be  vlgorou:  ly 
imnlcincntcd  Their  ,su(:cess  will  require  \Vi'<- 
full  rooperation  and  stipport  (^f  every  .■ipeni. 
broker,  and  rompnny  in  the  property  insur- 
T'Uce  liidu.stry  We  have  every  confidence  that 
the  in.surance  Industry  will  wholeheartedly 
carry  out  lus  responsibl lilies. 

Third,  there  must  be  continued  alertness  If 
these  plans  prove  liiadequat«,  the  insuranie 
industry  In  cooperation  with  Stite  regul.'itois 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  develnpiiis- 
additional  measures  to  as!>ure  the  nvallabllliv 
of  -roperty  Insurance. 

I.isurance.  a.s  you  well  know,  l.s  a  vlt.il  link 
ill  efforts  to  attract  private  re.sources  Into 
urban  core  are.as  and  to  provide  more  gootl^. 
services  and  jobs,  and  better  housing  for 
their  re.sldents.  The  solution  of  the  Insurance 
l>roblem  Is  vlUil  to  the  success  of  every 
private,  local,  .St;ite,  and  Federal  progr;!!)) 
nlmed  lit  rebuilding  our  cities.  The  failure  i  j 
provide  Insurance  In  the  urbnn  core  can  on:-,- 
result  in  further  deterioration  of  our  citl'i 
Insurance  cannot  rebuild  i.ur  cities  But  inir 
cities  cannot  be  rebuilt  without  insur.'.ncf 

The  Panel  recognized  that  the  Insur.iiKe 
industry  lias  no  control  over  the  social  ..nd 
living  conditions  that  make  some  areas  dim- 
cult  to  Insure.  It  is  clear  that  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained.  Yet,  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  for  adequately  kept  properties 
can  only  result  in  fostering  conditions  that 
cause  decay  in  our  social  fabric  and  i:i 
bringing  about  at  greater  speeds  and  in 
l.'irger  concentrations  the  very  living  and 
social  condlliijns  In  which  you  find  It  difficult 
to  provide  insunince.  The  circle  must  be 
broken.  The  time  Is  now. 

To  sum  up,  the  insurance  Industry  and  the 
State  regulators  are  now  In  a  position  to 
move  forward  dramatically.  They  have  told 
the  public  that  they  wanted  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  solving  the  insurance  crisis  in 
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ovir  cities.  They  have  expressed  confidence 
that  with  the  assistance  to  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  legislation  they  could  meet  the 
challenge  As  President  Johnson  recently  said 
to  another  group  of  businessmen  about  to 
t.ickle  a  difficult  social  problem  on  behalf  of 
the  nation: 

•American  business  has  always  been  equal 
to  Its  challenges  " 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  many  requests  from 
a  number  of  persons  that  I  make  my 
!.e'.vsletrer  available  to  all.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert the  text  in  the  Extensions  of  Fle- 
mark.s  of  the  Record.  The  text  follows: 
•  F-  -m  US.  Congress.  Fletcher  Thompson 
Reports  to  Vqu.  Vol.   II.  No.  3) 

Dear  Friend:  Serving  you:  When  your  lead- 
ers listen  to  the  true  noice  of  the  people  the 
best  interest  of  the  nation  is  served.  It's  when 
they  Ignore  your  opinions  that  America  gets 
in  trouble  That's  why  we  constantly  ask  your 
opinion  on  Issues  before  the  Congress.  We 
care  how  you  think.  But  a  critic  of  these  re- 
ports says  that  if  I  am  going  to  ask  you  how 
you  feel  and  then  vote  that  way.  I  may  as 
well  be  a  computer.  Well,  maybe  using  a 
computer  is  not  a  bad  Idea  if  it  will  help  me 
learn  your  views  on  key  issues.  I'm  looking 
into  the  idea. 

Your  vote's  vital!:  With  Presidency,  many 
Senate  seats,  entire  Congress  and  other  im- 
portant offices  to  be  decided  in  this  year's 
elections,  ifs  vital  every  qualified  c-tisen  is 
registered  and  t'otes.  Last  day  to  register  for 
Republican  and  Democrat  primaries  in  Sep- 
tember is  July  23.  Last  registration  day  to 
vote  in  Presidential,  Congressional  elections 
is  September  16.  More  than  50  new  precincts 
liave  been  established  to  speed  up  voting 
and  700  new  vo:e  recorders  have  been  pur- 
chased. Closenesf  of  outcome  in  4th  District 
race  m  1966.  when  360  votes  decided  contest 
where  110.138  were  cast,  and  1960  Presiden- 
tial contest,  decided  by  112.253  out  of  68.- 
335.642.  is  proof  your  votes  vital.  Be  sure 
you're  registered.  Be  certain  you  vote! 

Congressional  ethics:  Republican  90th 
Club,  of  which  I  am  President,  strongly  sup- 
ported adoption  of  Resolution  establishing 
permanent  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  and  code  of  ethics  for  Congress- 
men. Though  Code  is  not  as  strong  as  I'd 
like.  It  is  a  step  in  right  direction  .  .  .  sets 
rules  on  acceptance  of  gifts,  campaign  con- 
tributions, outside  compensation;  requires 
disclosure  of  any  substantial  interest  held 
by  member  in  any  company  doing  business 
with  federal  government  or  subject  to  fed- 
eral regulation.  With  Code.  House  has  way 
to  crack  down  on  erring  members,  prevent 
■•bad  apple"  from  reflecting  on  integrity  of 
entire  Congress. 

Income  tax  exemptions:  When  you  filed 
your  federal  Income  taxes  you  uildoubtedly 
found  the  $600  personal  exemption  ridicu- 
lously low.  Many  ta.xpayers  have  complained 
to  me  the  exemption's  too  small  .  .  .  that  it 
should  be  increased  because  no  one  can  sup- 
port himself  or  a  dependent  for  that  nowa- 
days. Many  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
Republicans  to  raise  exemptions  to  $1,000 — 
the  level  in  1932  when  exemptions  were  also 
S2.500  per  couple.  Succeeding  administra- 
tions whittled  them  to  S500  and  SI. 000  per 
couple  in  1947.  Republican-controlled  SOth 
Congress    increased    them    to   present    level. 
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But  despite  higher  living  costs.  Administra- 
tion leaders  kept  such  bills  bottled  up  In 
committee,  talk  Instead  of  raising  your  taxes 
which  some  expect  to  be  part  of  "guaranteed 
Income"  pro-am. 

Teachers,  take  pride:  High  school  teachers 
In  our  local  schools  can  take  deep  personal 
pride  in  outstanding  record  achieved  by 
Fifth  District  appointees  to  U.S.  military 
academies.  Not  only  have  all  three  of  our 
Principal  appointees,  been  accepted,  but 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  has  also  accepted  two 
Alternate  appointees.  Stephen  Fisher  and 
John  R.  Wilkerson.  Five  other  Alternates 
have  been  rated  qualified  by  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  but  no  vacancies  are  available  at 
present.  Congratulations  for  a  teaching  job 
well  done! 

"Restraint"  re-examined:  During  riots  in 
your  Nation's  Capital  City  after  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  King,  Jr.,  12  people 
were  killed,  983  businesses  destroyed,  hun- 
dreds looted.  250  dwellings  burned,  some 
$25  million  In  insured  property  damage  done. 
This  .  .  .  while  Washington  police  exercised 
"restraint  in  dealing  with  looters  and  rioters 
on  official  orders.  Now.  May  issue  of  Police- 
men's News  says  this  new  tactic  "must  have 
a  sour  connotation,  especially  to  those  who 
lost  everything— their  virtual  life-savings 
and  investment.  .  .  ." 

Reporting  your  views:  You  want  firm  law 
enforcement,  reduced  federal  spending  more 
than  any  other  things.  So  say  your  votes  and 
spontaneous  comments  on  our  recent  ques- 
tionnaire. Sample  tabulations  show  you  op- 
pose travel  tax.  51'^r  to  46'',:  dislike  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  Vietnam  War.  73':  to 
20'",  :  favor  control  of  mall-order  firearm 
sales.  61'",  to  38'",:  oppose  open  housing, 
81'",  to  16'",:  dislike  wage-price  controls, 
47'",  to  44'",  :  are  against  surtax  by  63'",  to 
29'".  :  support  reduced  federal  spending  by 
93'",  to  6';  :  and  oppose  funding  of  riot  study 
recommendations.  82 'r  to  14'",  . 

Ob.icenity:  ComplalnU  continue  to  reach 
us  from  people  who've  received  unsolicited 
obscene  mail,  wanting  to  know  how  to  pre- 
vent such  filth  from  being  sent  to  their 
homes.  House  Post  Office  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  drafted  new  law  that  became 
effective  April  15,  giving  you  power  to  pro- 
tect yourself  against  smut.  To  stop  such  mail, 
write  Postmaster  General  enclosing  smut 
mail  demanding  order  be  sent  to  mailer  to 
remove  your  name  from  his  list.  Your  orders 
will  be  followed. 

No  icojider  we're  in  debt:  Our  national 
debt  is  now  more  than  $350  billion,  requiring 
annual  interest  payments  of  $15,500,000,- 
000.00  each  year.  If  you're  wondering  where 
your  tax  money  went,  check  the  list  of 
countries  below  receiving  your  government's 
foreign  aid  between  1946  and  1966.  See  fiow 
many  dependable  friends  you  can  find.  Yet 
we  are  still  giving  away  more  billions  we 
haven't  got  (the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  a  total  of  $11.3 
billion  more  for  foreign  aid  projects  in  1969). 
/  favor  reducing  and  eliminating  most  for- 
eign aid  so  we  can  meet  pressing  domestic 
problems  at   home. 

Albania $20,400,000 

Austria    1,198,000,000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2,004.900.000 

Czechoslovakia    193.000.000 

Denmark 920,500,000 

East  Germany 800,000 

Finland 134,400,000 

France 9,409,600.000 

Germany    (Federal   Repub- 
lic)  ,. 4,997.400,000 

Berlin    '» 131,900,000 

Hungary 31,500.000 

Iceland    84.000,000 

Ireland 146,  500,  000 

Ita^y 6,  oae,  900.  000 

Malta 6.100,000 

Netherlands 2,470,400,000 

Norway _  1,236,000,000 
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Poland $554,500,000 

Portugal 519,100,000 

Spain 2,004.300,000 

Sweden   109,000.000 

United   Kingdom 9.044.900.000 

U.SSR. 186,400.000 

Yugoslavia 2.863.900.000 

Europe  Regional 2,  735,  000,  000 

Australia 275.300.000 

New   Zealand 27,700.000 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands 125,400.000 

British  Solomon  Islands 400.000 

Tonga  Island 300,000 

Canada    36,300.000 

Vietnam    4.590.100.000 

Burma 100,600,000 

Afghaiiistan 346.400.000 

Ceylon 101.500.000 

Cyprus 19.300.000 

Greece 3,749.400.000 

India   6.769.200.000 

Iran    1.752.000,000 

Iraq    102.700.000 

Israel 1.104,500.000 

Jordan 572.800.000 

Lebanon    87.900.000 

Nepal 97.800,000 

Pakistan 3.079.800.000 

Saudi  Arabia 209.  100,000 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 73.  300.  000 

Turkey    5,039,800,000 

United  Arab  Republic 

lEgjpt)   1,133,300,000 

Yemen 41.800.000 

Central  Treaty 

Organization    52.800.000 

Near   East   and   South  Asia 

Regional 1,082.300.000 

Argentina  _. 758.600.000 

Bolivia 460.600,000 

Brazil 3,  ]85.  700.  000 

British  Honduras 4.400.000 

Chile    1.242.200,000 

Colombia 834.800.000 

Costa  Rica 149.000.000 

Cuba    52.100.000 

Dominican    Republic 320.100.000 

Ecuador 279.  600.  000 

El    Salvador 108.100.000 

Guatemala 209.200.000 

Guyana 24.400.000 

Haiti 108.800.000 

Honduras    88.500.000 

Algeria ._  179.400.000 

Botswana    7.400.000 

Burundi    ._  6.700.000 

Cameroon 27.200.000 

Central  African  Republic 3.  500.  000 

Chad    5.500.000 

Congo    (Brazzaville) 2.200.000 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 351.000.000 

Dahomey 9.  700.  000 

Ethiopia    317.500.000 

Gabon    5.800.000 

Gambia 600.000 

Ghana 174.800.000 

Guinea    75.700.000 

Ivory    Coast.. 28.800.000 

Kenya 57.200.000 

Lesotho 1,100,000 

Liberia    241.600.000 

Libya   220.000.000 

Malagasy    Republic 9,600.000 

Malawi 11,800.000 

Mali.  Republic  of 18,700.000 

Mauritania    3.000.000 

Morocco    534,  100,  000 

Niger    -10.600.000 

Nigeria 190.  300,  000 

Rwanda    5,500,000 

Senegal    21.500.000 

Sierra    Leone 32.500,000 

Somali  Republic 52.200.000 

South  Africa.  Republic  of 150.  600.  000 

Southern   Rhodesia 7.000.000 

Sudan    108,400,000 

Tanzania 50,  000.  000 

Togo 12.000,000 

Tunisia    487,900,000 
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Uganda $21,000,000 

Upper  Volta 6.  800.  000 

Cambodia     _.. 341.100.000 

China    (Republic   of) 4,899,500.000 

Hong    Kong 41.900.000 

Jamaica    44,300.000 

Mexico 1,068,200,000 

Nicaragua 133.100.000 

Panama 173.000.000 

Indochina,  Undistributed..  1.535,200,000 

Indonesia   834,600.000 

Japan    3,972,900,000 

Korea    C.  676.  700,  000 

Laos  473.400.000 

Malaysia 47.500.000 

Philippines    1.925.000.000 

Ryukyu    Islands 340.600.000 

Thailand     1.089.200.000 

East   Asia  Regional 731.800.000 

Paraguay     106.200.000 

Peru  678,900.000 

Surinam    10,100.000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 52.200.000 

Uruguay    119.400.000 

Venezuela 392.200.000 

Other   West   Indies 3,700,000 

Regional    83,100.000 

Latin  America  Regional 997.  600.  000 

Zambia    36,100,000 

East    Africa   Regional 18,400.000 

Regional    USAID  Africa 1,300.000 

Africa    Regional... 76.000.000 

Non-Regional— Total 6.  462,  800.  000 

Total,  all  countries 122,358,500,000 

SotTRCE — Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  In 
Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Thompson, 

".fcTTiber  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  W 
MARTIN.  FORMER  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


HON,  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress was  sacdciened  as  indeed  was  the 
whole  Nation  to  learn  of  th3  passing 
of  the  sentleman  from  Ma.ssaciiusetts. 
former  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  come  to  this  body  at 
a  time  when  he  was  Speaker  during  the 
83d  Congress.  I  learned  much  from  him 
during  those  early  years  of  my  service 
and  I  shall  forever  l)e  grateful  to  him 
for  his  guidance  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Martin  was  truly  a 
great  American  and  a  great  Republican. 
He  served  his  party  and  his  country  well 
during  42  remarkable  .vears  of  devoted 
service. 

My  first  exposure  to  Joe  Martin's 
political  skill  occurred  at  the  1948  Re- 
publican convention— my  first  but  the 
third  over  which  he  had  presided  as 
chairman.  He  also  chaired  the  1952  and 
1956  conventions,  but  as  a  younc;  State 
senator  attending  my  first  national  con- 
vention as  a  delegate.  I  was  impressed 
and  inspired  by  Joe  Martin's  skill  and 
effectiveness  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
that  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .join  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  knew  and  worked  with 
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Joe  Martin  during  his  remarkable 
service  in  this  body  in  expressing  my 
f>ersonal  sorrow  at  his  passing. 

Mrs.  Laird  joins  me  in  extending  to 
the  loved  ones  he  left  behind  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  on  the  passing  of  a 
great  American. 


FRANKLIN    H.    WILLIAMS    RETIRES 
AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  GHANA 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

op   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN  lATlVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, the  Honorable  Franklin  H.  Wil- 
liams, is  concluding  his  tour  of  duty  as 
U.S.  Ambas-sador  to  Ghana.  Both  he  and 
Mrs.  'Williams  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  this  very  crucial  spot.  I  feel  that 
as  the  William.ses  leave  Ghana  they  leave 
with  the  respect  and  admiration  of  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  of  that  country.  We 
are  most  indebted  to  this  fine  couple  for 
their  work. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  esteem  in 
which  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Williams 
are  held  by  Ghanaians,  I  submit  three 
articles  from  Ghana  newspapers.  The 
first  is  from  the  Echo  for  Sunday,  April 
21.  1968,  and  is  entitled  "Farewell, 
Frankie": 

Farewell,  Frankie 

United  States  Ambassador  Fraiilclin  Wil- 
liams leaves  Ghana  for  good  early  next 
month — barely  two  weeks  hence. 

During  his  tenure  of  office,  he  has  caused 
aid  to  the  tune  of  about  NC39  million  to  be 
rendered  by  his  government  to  Ghana. 

Frankie.  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  Ghanaians.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
to  remote  hamlets  of  this  country  carrying 
aid  to  self-helping  peasant  farmers  and 
schoolchildren. 

Ambassador  Williams,  an  eminent  civil 
liberty  fighter,  has  I'lred  the  imagination  of 
many  educated  Ghanaians  in  their  search  for 
freedom  and  high  living  standard  wherever 
he  made  his  fiery  speeches. 

Ghana  will  miss  him  a  lot  esp^lally  at 
this  exciting  time  in  our  history.  l\lsh  to 
.issure  him  that  many  of  uu  appreciaX  his 
good  offices. 

On  behalf  of  our  numerous  readers,  I  .•^.ay" 
"Godspeed  Frankie.  Come  back  to  us  again 
some  day!". 

The  next  article  is  from  the  Daily 
Graphic  for  April  23  and  is  entitled  "By 
the  Fruits  of  His  Labours": 

By  the  FRurrs  of  His  Labours 

Perhaps  one  day  Mr.  Franklin  Williams. 
the  retiring  Amb.assador  of  the  U.S.A.  here 
will  write  a  book  on  what  life  has  taught 
hiin.  If  he  does  we  expect  that  his  stay  in 
this  country  will  constitute  an  important 
part  of  his  memoirs. 

This  is  because  as  nn  Afro-.^merican.  his 
appointment  as  the  Ambassador  to  this 
country  at  a  time  when  there  was  indica- 
tion of  a  strong  'Government  instigated'  dis- 
like for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
here,  must  have  constituted  a  .serious  chal- 
lenge to  him  as  a  person. 

He  was  faced  with  the  t.ask  of  rectifying 
the  prevailing  unfavourable  atmosphere  here 
regarding  the  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.A..  which  had  either  rightly  or 
wrongly  been  decried  by  our  old  regime 


W^thlnk  Mr.  Williams  apart  from  perhaps 
g  done  good  work  for  the  United  .States 
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He  had  to  Justify  his  presence  In  the  land 
of  his  forefathers  In  f;ice  of  mounting  pres- 
sure in  the  United  SWtes  by  Afro-Amerlcnn 
for  equal  citizenship  In  the  land  that  cl^iriis 
to  be  "the  land  of  the  free." 

We  do  not  know  what  makes--rirm  decide 
to  leave  the  diplomatic  service  of  U.S.  at  the 
time  he  does,  but  we  would  like  to  make  him 
aware  of  our  opinion  that  it  l.s  to  the  credit 
of  his  person  that  he  has  managed  to  .sur- 
vive and  in  fact  help  to  project  a  more  fav- 
ourable impression  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly during  the  difficult  period  before 
the  February  coup. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  leaders  of  the 
militant  Afro-American  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ments think  of  (heir  brothers  who  take  up 
such  import. int  Amerknn  Ciovernment  posts; 
but  this  we  can  say  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Frr.nklm  Williams,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned :  his  character  ;ind  ability  to  hold  such 
a  hlf»h  office  has  convinced  us  that  the  re- 
pression, huppre.'sslon  and  segregation  of 
Afro-Americans  In  the  United  States  Is  a  de- 
liberate act  <if  racial  discrimination. 

Few  of  UK  here  ever  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Afro-Amerlcnns  of  his  rank,  iind  his 
posting  here  which  perhaps  must  have  been 
motivated  by  other  considerations  h.as  con- 
Jirmed  our  belief  and  conviction  that  given 
equal  opportunities  every  human  being  is 
capable  of  representing  and  promoting  the 
highest  ideals. 

Wfc, 
havihi 

Government,  has  by  his  presence  here  done 
a  lot  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can struggle  for  equality 

It  Is  therefore  gratifying  to  learn  that  lils 
new  occupation  will  be  one  dlrect:y  con- 
nected with  the  movement. 

We  wish  him  and  our  brothers  In  the 
United  States  all  the  best;  and  we  assure 
them  that  we  are  solidly  behind  them. 

The  final  article  is  from  the  Pioneer 
for  May  2.  1968,  and  bears  the  title. 
"Franklin  Williams": 

Franklin  Williams 

Ambassador  Franklin  Williams,  the  United 
States  diplomatic  represenuative  in  Ghana, 
Is  a  Jolly  good  fellow.  He  has  made  a  great 
Impact  in  Ghana  and  on  Ghanaians. 

Quite  apart  from  the  material  aids  which 
the  Government  and  people  of  America  have 
given  to  Uie  Government  and  people  of 
Ghana,  we  consider  the  gift  of  cutUisses  to  be 
very  slgntncant.  There  Is  in  this  gesture  bv 
the  U.S.A.,  through  Amb.ossador  Franklin 
Williams,  a  message  calling  upon  the  people 
to  realize  that  our  salvation  is  in  our  own 
hands,  and  the  best  help  Is  self-help. 

The  gift  of  cutlasses  also  has  a  psychologi- 
cal undertone.  It  encourages  our  firming 
communities  to  know  that  America  Is  Inter- 
ested in  the  individual  efforts  and  In  agri- 
culture. 

Amb-issador  Franklin  Williams  was  last 
week  instiiUed  Ankobeahcne  of  Amonokrom. 
There  also  he  gave  the  people  some  cutlasses. 

We  wish  to  crown  him  today  as  "Honorary 
Chief  Farmer."  for  we  feel  strongly  that  he 
deserves  such  an  honour  in  addition  to  his 
position  as  a  Chief.  * 

He  has  demonstrated  great  Intere.'a  in  the 
social  progress  on  Ghana's  urban  and  rural 
communities.  He  has  shown  an  outstanding 
and  genuine  .sympathy  for  the  ft-splrationo  01 
the  Government  and  people  of  Ghana. 

To  him  and  all  the  other  Ambas-sadors  ac- 
credited  to  Ghana,  who  have  shown  support 
and  appreciation  for  our  national  amblilons. 
we  wirh  to  give  assurance  that  the  people  of 
Ghana  are  .set  on  the  road  cf  no  return. 

We  are  determined  to  create  a  representa- 
tive institution,  durable  in  content  and  dem- 
ocratic In  application,  which  will  be  of  a 
lasting  reward  to  al!  those  who  have  played 
a  part  In  our  reconstrjctlon  and  political 
programme. 
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\\f  wish  Ambassador  Franklin  Williams 
A- :;  :\:i,i  we  l^ok  forward  to  a  continued  co- 
■  poration   between   our  two   countries. 

We  hope  that  when  he  returns  home,  he 
will  continue  to  take  Interest  In  the  affairs  or 
Ghana  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  from 
three  separate  newspapers  are  convinc- 
ing testimony  to  the  marvelous  job  per- 
formed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  All 
Americans  should  be  truly  grateful  for 
their  outstanding  and  unselfish  service. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
.\riTTEE  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
WHOLESOME  POULTRY  PROD- 
UCTS ACT— H.R.   16363 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OV    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1957.  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  that  was  enacted  into  law  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  was  an  Im- 
portant milestone  in  the  development  of 
adequate  poulti-y  inspection.  It  estab- 
lished a  Federal  inspection  system  for 
poultry  and  poultry  products  processed 
by  plants  shipping  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  It  gave  assurance  to  the 
consumer  that  products  bearing  the  Fed- 
eral inspection  mark  were  wholesome 
unadulterated,  and  honestly  labeled. 

H.R.  16363  would  update  and  expand 
the  original  act  as  follows: 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  inspection  service  for 
poultry-  products  comparable  to  that 
provided  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  as  amended  in  1967  is 
authorized. 

Second.  Through  the  development  of 
trained  staffs  and  the  provision  of  fimds 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
are  encouraged  to  enact  and  administer 
effective  mandatory  inspection  programs 
under  State  administration  or  jointly 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  The  States  are  given  2  vears  in 
which  to  implement  such  a  system  If  the 
secretaiy  has  reason  to  believe  a  State 
will  meet  this  requirement,  an  additional 
year  \\all  be  given  to  complete  the  instal- 
lation and  employment  of  the  system. 

Fourth.  Federal  inspection  and  regula- 
tion is  extended  to  poultiw  processed  for 
shipment  within  the  States  where  the 
States  do  not  enforce  requirements  at 
lea^t  equal  to  the  Federal  requirements 
within  the  specified  time. 

Fifth.  Where  poultry  products  proc- 
e.ssed  solely  for  intrastate  commerce  en- 
danger the  public  health,  the  Federal  re- 


qiiirements  could,  under  specified  condi- 
tions, be  applied  at  any  time. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  16363  would  ex- 
tend essential  inspection  requirements  to 
the  bulk  of  all  poultry  slaughtered.  It 
would  require  sanitary  facilities  and 
practices  in  plants  which  will  prevent 
movement  in  commerce  of  unwholesome 
or  adulterated  poultry.  It  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  in  the 
matter  of  labeling  and  would  conform 
this  act  with  the  recently  enacted  Fed- 
eral Sleat  Inspection  Act. 

Through  the  adoption  of  a  Republican- 
sponsored  amendment,  the  small  pro- 
ducer who  processes  his  or  her  own  poul- 
tiy  and  the  small  businessman  handling 
poultry  would  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  so  long  as  such  poultry 
are  sound,  healthful  and  clean  and  do  not 
move  in  interstate  commerce.  This  ex- 
emption is  limited  to  those  cases  where 
the  wholesale  dressed  value  of  the  poul- 
tiT  does  not  exceed  $15,000  a  year.  This 
will  mean  that  the  farmer  or  the  farmer's 
(vife  who  raises  and  sells  poultry  to  local 
customers  in  order  to  supplement  the 
family  income  will  not  be  subject  to  costly 
inspection  procedures  and  mandatory 
recordkeeping  requirements. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  16363  provides  ad- 
uitional  safeguards  to  the  poultiy  con- 
suming public.  It  would  help  to  insure 
that  dressed  poultrj-  has  been  processed 
in  a  wholesame  manner  and  is  properly 
labeled.  We  urge  its  adoption. 


INDUSTRY  STEPS  UP  SCHOOL  ROLE 


HON,  .RO.MAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

'F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
weekly  publication.  Education,  U.S.A., 
has  carried  an  excellent  article  on  the 
growing  role  of  American  industrj-  in  ed- 
ucation. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  what  the  various  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  doing  in  de- 
veloping a  new  relationship  between  the 
public  schools  and  industry  in  their  re- 
spective communities. 

I  believe  the  programs  described  in 
this  publication  are  excellent  examples 
of  how  industry-  can  help  local  educators 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  times. 

The  article  follows: 

Industry  Steps  up  School  Role 

Educations  Sleeping  giant"— cooperative 
fdijcation  combining  the  efforts  of  schools 
and  mdustry—is  beginning  to  stir.  A  survey 
conducted  by  EducaUon  USA.  shows  a 
sharp  acceleration  of  partnership  programs 


Involving  big  business  and  nearby  schools 
during  the  current  year.  The  Idea  Is  not  new, 
but  the  Intensity  and  the  large-scale  com- 
prehensiveness of  newly  launched  efforts  are 
definitely  new,  according  to  John  R.  Miles, 
education  manager,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

Several  innovative  "partnership"  programs 

have   been   launched   t/ii.s  year  in   Detroit 

and  more  are  being  encouraged  by  Supt. 
Norman  Drachler  of  the  Detroit  public  school 
system.  They  Include:  "Adoption"  of  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  Northwestern  High  School 
by  the  Chrysler  Corp.— The  auto  maker's 
contribution  Is  a  Joint  development  by 
Northwestern's  faculty,  the  central  school  ad- 
ministration, and  Chrysler— and  it  has  the 
full  backing  of  the  board  of  educ<ation. 
Chrysler  provides  students  with  work  ex- 
perience; employment  and  job  application 
guidance  and  training;  equipment  for  an 
auto  mechanics  school;  employment  serv- 
ices to  assist  students  in  gaining  employ- 
ment. 

O.Teration  of  an  anti-dropout  program  by 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  a  hixge  department 
store— Half  the  500  participants  are  potenUal 
high  school  dropouts.  The  program  provides 
jobs  and  stresses  interview  techniques,  proper 
attitude,  and  opportunities  for  upgrading. 

A  partnership  between  Northern  High 
School  and  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Co. — In  its  efforts  to  prepare  students  for 
the  world  of  work,  the  Michigan  Bell's  ef- 
fort is  now  including  retail  experience  for 
students.  A  mock  store  has  been  established; 
market  research  is  done:  stocks  of  goods  are 
bought:  sales  prices  are  determined:  and 
margin  of  profit  is  calculated. 

An  ambitious  partnership  program  has  just 
been  announced  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  by  the 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co.  It  is  "adopting" 
Weaver  High  School,  an  overcrowded  plant 
with  60';  Negro  enrollment,  T\-pical  activi- 
ties Include  counseling  by  Aetna  employees 
on  the  operation  of  the  schools  newspaper; 
photographic  assistance  to  a  class  currently 
engaged  in  a  special  photography  ,'issign- 
ment:  field  trips  for  members  of  the  print- 
ing class:  and  office  machine  training  at  the 
home  office  on  Saturdays. 

A  joint  school-industry  job  training  pro- 
gram is  being  launched  by  the  Cleveland 
public  schools,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
a  number  of  other  local  Industries.  The  plan 
includes  the  donation  by  GE  to  the  school 
district  of  a  three-story,  air-conditioned 
warehouse  worth  nearly  S5  million.  Five  hun- 
dred unemployed  inner-city  voungsters  will 
be  trained  for  permanent  jobs.  The  building 
will  bring  together  basic  education,  industry- 
sponsored  job  training,  and  on-site  employ- 
ment facilities. 

One  of  the  boldest  plans  of  partnership  is 
proposed  for  Philadelphia.  The  district  is 
planning  a  new  2.400-student  downtown  high 
school  with  no  plant.  Its  classrooms  win  be 
held  in  downtown  business  and  community 
buildings.  The  idea,  Supt.  Mark  R.  Shedd 
says,  is  not  only  to  save  $19  million  required 
for  a  new  high  school  plant,  but  to  "drama- 
tize the  fact  that  the  schools  are  the  com- 
munity and  the  community,  the  schools." 
"This  trend  touards  more  school-industry 
cooperation  is  just  beginning,"  in  the  opinion 
of  Gordon  F.  Law.  director  of  research  for 
the  American  Vocational  Assn.  "We  believe 
It's  education's  sleeping  giant,"  he  added. 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  BrowTi 
Harris,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  the  light  of  our  minds,  the 
power  of  our  thought,  the  breath  of  our 
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lives,  draw  closer  to  us  in  this  moment 
ot  prayer.  For  we  need  quietness.  Shout- 
ing and  tumult  are  always  about  us,  and 
the  noise  of  the  world  never  dies  down 
But  in  Thy  presence  there  is  healing 
quietness.  Let  us  find  Thy  presence  now. 
Help  us  to  make  room  for  thought  that 
ennobles,  and  to  turn  our  self-love  into 
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a  love  thai  goes  out  to  others,  in  a  flow  of 
sympathy. 

In  the  crises  of  our  times  undergird  us 
with  Thy  might  to  exercise  the  ixitent 
ministry  to  all  the  world  to  which,  in 
Thy  providence,  we  believe  Thou  hast 
called  us  in  this  age  on  ages  telling. 
As  the  toil  of  a  new  day  opens  before  us, 
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we  lay  before  Thee  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts;  may  they  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight. 

We  ask  it  in  the  hallowed  name  of 
Him  for  who.se  coming  kingdom  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. May  23,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
.secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  22,  1968.  the  President  had  approved 
and  sianed  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
129)  to  authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  existing 
compensation  system  for  motor  vehicle 
accident  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  George  A.  Avery,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  168)  to 
authorize  the  temporary  funding  of  the 
emergency  credit  i-evolvinp  fund. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  1401)  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R,  2158) 
to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 
the  States  by  providing  a  system  for  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator: 

H.  Con.  Res.  614,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  anticrime  hearings:  and 

H,  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  t^ie  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R,  2158)  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by 
providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  P^inance. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

H.  Con,  Res  44,  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
(j<,]iies  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator: 

H.  Con  Res.  614,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  lor  tlie  printing  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  anticrime  hearings:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  vote  by 
which  H.R.  5037  v.as  passed  yesterday  be 
reconsidered  together  with  the  third 
reading  and  tliat  the  bill  be  amended  on 
page  17,  line  2,  to  strike  out  '1967"  and 
insert  "1968,"  and  on  page  93,  in  the  last 
line  of  the  amendment  adopted  to  para- 
graph 1 2) .  after  the  word  "would"  insert 
"not",  and  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chain.  Is  there 
objection'?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'H.R.  5037  <  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  H.R.  5037.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967,  be 
i:rinted  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i,s  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
SCI'=;NCE  FOUNDATION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1120.  H.R.  5404, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.itive  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
5404)  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend - 
mcnts  on  page  2,  after  line  14,  in.sert: 

(41  Id  foster  and  support  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  computer  and  other  sciontllic 
methods  and  technologies,  primarily  for  re- 
search and  education  in  the  sciences; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  .strike  out 
" '  4 1 "  and  insert  "  ( 5  >  " ;  on  vant  3,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6.  stiike  out  "15 1"  and 
in.seit  "16)":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14,  strike  out  "(61"  and  insert  "(7)";  in 
line  18.  after  the  word  educational" 
strike  out  "institution."  and  in.sert  "in- 
.stitution  and  appropriate":  in  line  19. 
after  the  word  "organization"  strike  out 
"and  private  contractor";  after  line  23. 
strike  out: 

lb)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary  <,{ 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Foundation  is  authorized  to  Initiate  and 
support  .«ipcrllic  scientific  activities  in  con- 
nection with  matters  relating  to  interna- 
loiiial  co.jpcratioii  c.r  national  .seoirlty  by 
making  contracts  or  other  arrangements  (In- 
cluding grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  I  for  the  conduct  ot  .'^iich  si-icn- 
tific   activities. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  in.sert : 

lb)  The  Foundation  i.s  authorized  io  inl- 
liale  and  .'support  i-pecific  scientific  activities 
in  connection  v.jih  inalters  relatlni;  to  Inler- 
nalionnl  cooperation  or  national  .«;ecurily  by 
making  ronlr.icts  or  other  arrangements  \  in- 
cluding granus.  lor.ns.  and  other  lorms  ol  .-.s- 
.si.stancei  ior  ihe  conduct  of  such  .'jcicntiiic 
aciivilies.  Such  activities  when  initiated  or 
.supported  pursuant  to  requests  made  by  tiie 
.'■ccrctary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defi.-iir.e 
s^htiW  be  financed  solely  from  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foundation  by  the  requesting 
Secretary  as  provided  in  section  15(gi,  and 
any  .such  activities  shall  be  unclassified  and 
shall  be  Identified  by  the  Foundation  as  being 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  appropriate 
Secretary. 

On  impe  5.  line  7.  aftef-  tlic  v.ord 
"Board"  in.sert  "and  the  Director";  on 
page  6,  line  6,  after  the  word  "establish" 
.strike  out  'and  be  responsible  for";  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "education,"  in- 
sert "research  management";  in  line  25. 
after  the  word  "Colleges,"  insert  "the  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities"; on  i)age  9.  line  6.  strike  out  ""14" 
and  insert  "15"";  on  page  10.  after  line  21, 
strikeout: 

lei  The  Director  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract, grant,  or  <jther  arrangement  pursuant 
to  section  IKc)  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board  if  such  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement  Involves  a  new  type  ol  program, 
or  involves  a  total  commitment  ol  over  i2.- 
000,000,  or  over  ?^500,000  In  any  one  year,  or  a 
commitment  of  such  other  amount  or 
limounts  and  .'-ubject  to  .such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  in  Its  discretion  may  deter- 
mine and  publish  In  the  Federal   Rogtftcr 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  in.scrt : 

lei  The  Director  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  arrangement  pursuant 
to  section  llici  without  the  prior  upprov.U 
of  the  Board,  except  that  a  grant,  contract, 
or  other  arrangement  involving  a  total  com- 
mitme.'U  of  less  than  S2.000.000.  or  less  thrn 
$500,000  in  any  one  year,  or  a  commitment  ci 
sucli  lesser  amount  or  amounts  and  subject 
to  iucii  other  cnnditions  as  the  Board  m 
its  discretion  may  irom  time  to  time  deter- 
mine to  be  i.ppropriai.-?  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  may  be  m.-.de  if  such  action 
is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  condl- 
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tions  set  forth  by  the  Board,  and  If  each 
such  action  Is  reported  to  the  Board  at  the 
Board   meeting   next   following  such   action. 

On  page  15,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 
(1 )  by  striking  out  "section  17"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  16"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  5,  strike  out 
"i2i"  and  insert  "(1)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  7.  strike  out  "i3i"  and  in- 
sert •'(2)";  on  page  16.  after  line  2, 
insert: 

(di  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (h),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and",  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(J)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  which  the  Founda- 
tion is  authorized  to  conduct." 

After  line  16,  strike  out: 
Sec.  11   Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  repealed. 

And,  in  li^u  thereof,  insert: 
Sec.  11  Effective  September  1,  1968 — 
(1)  section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  repealed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  until  such  date  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3ial(9)  of  such  Act  of 
1950  shall  remain  in  effect  for  the  purposes 
of  svich  section  14:  and 

|2)  sections  15.  16.  and  17  of  such  Act. 
and  all  references  thereto  in  such  Act.  are 
redesignated  as  sections  14,  15,  and  16.  respec- 
tively. 

On  page  17,  line  5,  after  the  word  "is" 
■:vhere  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "redesignated  as  section  14  and  is"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  change  the 
section  number  from  'H"  to  "15";  on 
page  20.  line  3  after  "Sec.  13"  strike  out 

Sections"  and  insert  "Section";  in  the 
same  line  after  "16"  strike  out  "and  17"; 
in  line  4.  after  "1950"  strike  out  "are 
redesignated  a.5  sections  15  and  16,  re- 
spectively. Subsection  lai  of  the  section 
redesignated  as  section  15";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "the"  and 
ir.sert  "such";    in  the  same  line,  after 

section"  strike  out  "redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 15";  in  line  10.  after  the  wxjrd  "sec- 
tion" strike  out  "14"  and  insert  "15"; 
after  line  10.  insef?  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  its  powers  and  duties,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  tlie  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
the  sum  of  5525.000.000:  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  each  subse- 
quens  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  Sums  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  sums  au- 
thorized by  section  201(b)  H)  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  change  the 
section  number  from  "14"  to  "15";  and 
on  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
change  the  section  number  from  "15"  to 
"16". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
11371,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary 

Tlie  purpose  of  H.R.  5404  is  to  facilitate 
the  mission  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion by  making  much-needed  reforms  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  both  the 
Foundation  and  its  governing  body,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing,  the  bill,  as  ap- 
proved by  this  committee.  Is  directed  to  four 
major  goals: 

(1)  Broadening  the  Foundation's  mission 
and  giving  statutory  effect  to  the  several  re- 
organization plans  in  regard  thereto: 

(2)  Strengthening  and  adding  to  the 
functions  of  the  National  Science  Board: 

(3)  Unifying  and  augmenting  the  opera- 
tional authority  of  the  Foundation's  Direc- 
tor: and 

(4)  Adding  a  requirement  for  annual  au- 
thorizations by  the  Congress. 

BACKGROUND 

The  National ;  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
was  created  in  1&50.  in  the  wake  of  extensive 
congressional  debate  :ind  some  controversy 
over  its  mission  and  form.  Its  creation  was 
largely  the  result  of  public  realization  of  the 
values  of  research  and  development  in  con- 
nection with  World  War  II,  plus  the  war's 
technological  aftermath.  Fundamentally,  the 
Foundation  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
fostering  basic  research  throughout  '  the 
United  States,  together  with  promoting  edu- 
cation and  training  of  those  needed  to  do  the 
research. 

For  the  most  part,  once  organized  and 
functioning,  the  Foundation  carried  out  its 
programs  in  an  atmosphere  of  relative  quiet 
and  moderate  growth.  Its  contacts  with  the 
Congress  were,  and  until  recently  have  re- 
mained, casual  and  generally  confined  lo 
an  annual  inspection  of  the  NSF  budget. 

But,  in  the  post-Sputnik  era.  public  opin- 
ion crystallized  around  a  concept  that  basic 
science  was  no  longer  an  ancillary  but  a 
primary  instrument  for  guarding  the  na- 
tional safety,  health.  Interest,  and  economy. 
From  an  organizational  point  of  view,  the 
Congress  responded  to  the  new  emphasis  on 
science  in  a  variety  of  ways — including  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  in  1958, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  The  House  committee  was 
given  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  NSF, 
its  well  as  sclentiflc  research  and  develop- 
ment in  general,  space  exploration,  and  other 
matters.  In  the  Senate,  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  NSF  remained  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  and  Public  Welfare,  primarily 
because  of  the  NSF's  strong  links  lo  educa- 
tion policies  and  programs. 

House  of  Representatives  action 
Late  In  1964.  pursuant  to  a  directive  from 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller  of  California.  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Emilio  Q.  Daddario 
of  Connecticut,  began  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Foundation  and  its  operations. 
At  that  time,  the  subcommittee  arranged 
Willi  the  newly  formed  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  a  complete  background  report  on  the 
Foundation.  The  report  was  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  in  May  1965. 
("The  National  Science  Foundation:  A  Gen- 
eral Review  of  Its  First  15  Years,"  a  report 
of  the  Science  Policy  Research  Division,  U- 


brary  of  Congress,  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  May  1965). 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  over  a  period  of  time  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  contents  of  the 
study — which  was  a  factual  one  and  made 
no  effort  to  evaluate  NSF  performance.  The 
purpose  was  to  assimilate  a  still  more  de- 
tailed working  knowledge  of  the  Foundation, 
its  operations,  and  place  in  the  scheme  of  the 
executive  family. 

In  June  1965,  the  House  subcommittee 
began  its  public  review  of  the  Foundation  in 
hearings  which  ran  through  the  first  week 
of  August.  More  than  40  witnesses,  govern- 
ment and  nongovernment,  testified.  ("Gov- 
ernment and  Science:  A  Review  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation."  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  vol.  I.)  A  broad  base  of 
udditlonal  statements  and  pertinent  infor- 
mation was  solicited  for  subsequent  analysis. 
(Ibid.,  vol.  n.) 

In  December  1965,  the  House  subcommit- 
tee unanimous'y  issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port entitled  "The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation— Its  Present  and  Future."  Tlie  re- 
port outlined  the  difficulties  and  problems 
which  had  been  uncovered  in  the  previous 
hearings  and  set  forth  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  change.  Subse- 
quently, in  January  of  1966,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronavitlcs  took  this 
subcommittee  report  tmder  consideration  and 
imanimously  voted  to  adopt  the  report  as 
that  of  the  full  committee.  (H.  Rept.  1236, 
89th  Cong..  2d  sess..  Feb.  1,  1966.) 

Using  the  committee's  report  as  a  basis. 
Chairman  Daddario,  of  the  Subconru.ilttee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development.  Intro- 
duced a  bill  incorporating  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  report.  The  bill,  H.R. 
13696.  was  introduced  on  March  16.  1966. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  on  April  19 
20.  and  21.  On  May  3.  Mr.  Daddario  intro- 
duced a  clean  bill,  H.R.  14838,  incorporat- 
ing the  changes  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee following  the  hearings  on  H.R.  13696. 

H.R.  14838  was  then  reported  favorably 
to  the  full  committee.  The  committee  met  to 
consider  the  bill  on  May  10  and  unanimously 
voted  its  approval,  ordering  the  bill  reported 
to  the  House.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  with  minor  amendments  on  July  18, 
1966,  but  was  .lot  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  89th  Congress. 

H.R.  5404  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Daddario 
on  February  15,  1967.  It  is  identical  to  H.R. 
14838  as  it  passed  the  House  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  minor  substantive  change  (sec. 
4(f)  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  \ 
NSF  Act),  plus  several  technical  alterations 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  subsequently  en- 
acted title  5,  United  States  Code. 

H.R.  5404  was  considered  by  the  full  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1967,  and  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  April  12,  1967,  and  received  in  the 
Senate  on  April  13,  1967, 

Senate  action 

On  April  13.  1967.  H.R.  5404  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Reports  were  requested  on  the  bill 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  NSF,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educ;.tlon,  and 
Welfare. 

On  October  19,  1967,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  appointed  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  pursuant  to  a  request 
from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Chairman  Hill  appointed  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Science,  and  ap- 
pointed Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michi- 
gan as  subconunittee  members. 

On  October  30.  1967.  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  introduced  S.  2598,  the  "Na- 
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tional  Science  Foundation  Act  Amendments 
of  1967."  This  bill  was  similar  to  H.R.  5404, 
but  incorporated  a  number  of  significant 
changes  suggested  both  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  private  citizens.  Reports  on  S. 
2598  were  requested  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Science  held 
2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2598  and  H.R.  5404, 
on  November  15  and  16,  1967.  When  he 
opened  the  hearings  on  November  15.  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts said  that: 

"We  begin  today  the  first  Senate  hearings 
since  1950  devoted  to  a  broad  review  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act.  I  hope 
that  the  hearings  will  give  us  the  base  of 
information  we  need  if  we  are  to  streamline 
and  modify  the  act  to  assure  its  continued 
participation  in  the  forward  march  of  .'Vmer- 
ican  science." 

In  this  broad  review,  the  subcommittee 
examined  the  work  uf  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  as  it  bore  on 
the  NSF.  Further,  it  questioned  each  of  seven 
witnesses  closely  and  sought  considerable 
supplementiiry  Information.  In  its  review,  the 
subcommittee  discovered  that  a  1966  House 
Report.  "The  National  Science  Foundation: 
Its  Present  and  Future."  was  out  uf  print 
and  therefore  virtually  unavailable  to  Sen- 
ators. Consequently,  Suocommiltee  Chair- 
man Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  ordered  the 
report  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  it  appears  at  pages  197-332  of  the 
hearings. 

The  subcommittee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  February  29.  1968,  to  consider  the  two 
bills.  S.  2598  and  H.R.  5404.  It  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  an  .amended  version  of  H.R. 
5404  to  the  full  Conunittee  on  Lsibor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Tills  amended  version  of  H.R. 
5404  adopts  many  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
2598. 

BACKGROUND    OP   THE    FOUNDATION 

Before  World  War  II  ended.  President 
Roosevelt  wTote  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development,  to  request  preparation  of  a 
study  on  various  aspects  of  postwar  science. 
With  the  aid  of  fc.ur  special  committees.  Dr. 
Bush  submitted  his  report  entitled  ".Science, 
the  Endless  PYontier."  to  President  Truman 
in  July  1945.  A  principal  recommendation  in 
that  report  was  that  a  new  agency,  then 
called  the  National  Research  Foundation,  be 
established  with  broad  powers  and  functions 
to  advance  American  science.  Dr.  Bush  en- 
visaged a  sroup  of  eminent  scientists  (the 
National  Science  Board  i .  who  would  form 
science  policy  and  desisnate  a  director  of  the 
proposed  new  foundation  to  execute  their 
decisions,  largely  by  way  c\f  erants  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  conduct  of  basic 
research  deemed  important  to  the  national 
defense  and  welfare. 

Intensive  Congressional  action  followed 
release  ci  that  report,  but  Initial  legislation 
was  vetoed  by  F*resident  Truman  because  the 
authority  vested  in  a  part-time  board  ap- 
peared to  violate  the  President's  constitu- 
tional duties:  that  is.  the  formulation  of  vital 
national  policies,  the  expenditure  of  large 
public  funds,  and  the  administration  of  im- 
portant governmental  functions. 

It  was  not  until  May  10.  1950,  that  Public 
Law  81-507  was  enacted  to  establish  a  novel 
and  unusual  agency — the  National  Science 
Foundation — to  foster  basic  research  and 
science  education.  The  act  was  a  result  of  a 
fairly  simple  but  rather  unique  compromise 
between  scientific  autonomy  In  the  top  policy 
board  and  Government  responsibility  for  di- 
rection of  the  agency's  work.  The  Director,  as 
well  as  the  National  Science  Board,  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
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the  Senate,  tlie  Directx>r  being  answerable  to 
the  President  and  re.sponsive  to  tlie  Boaid. 

The  creation  of  the  Foundation  was 
largely  the  result  of  public  realization  of  the 
demonstrated  role  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  World  War  II,  plus  a  realization 
that  here  was  a  new  and  potent  means  of 
developing  new  strength  in  our  industrial 
economy.  The  Foundation  was  created  to 
meet  a  widely  recognized  need  for  an  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  encourage  a  national 
policy  for  the  promotion  of  basic  research 
and  education  in  the  .sciences,  to  support 
basic  research  and  education  of  scientists,  lo 
evahiate  scientific  research  programs  tinder- 
taken  by  Federal  agencies,  and  to  perform 
related  functions.  This  NSF  legislation  .sym- 
bolised an  intent  of  Congress  as  a  matter 
of  public  purpose  that  the  Nation  endeavor 
to  support  whatever  activities  were  neces.sary 
to  sustain  its  world  leadership  in  science, 
a  position  in  which  the  United  States  un- 
expectedly found  Itself  following  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  European  scientific  world  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

The  birth  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion entailed  much  controversy  both  within 
the  Congress  and  within  the  executive 
branch.  Questions  rose  regarding  the  neces- 
.sity  of  Federal  aid  lo  science.  Eveii  more  in- 
tensively argued  was  the  question  of  w'hether 
Federal  .support  for  research  and  graduate 
education  would  Inadvertently  leao  lo  that 
degree  of  Federal  control  which  could  stille 
the  very  creative  forces  which  strive  best  in 
the  atmosphere  of  academt*  freedom.  The 
proposed  structure  of  the  organization  was 
contested,  especially  on  the  mechanisms  of 
insuring  guidance  from  responsible  leaders 
in  science,  education,  and  public  affairs,  while 
insulating  them  as  far  as  practicable  from 
political  pressures. 

Changes  made 

Since  its  establishment  in  1950,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Foundation  has  imdergone  f  ew 
amendments.  Responsibilities  were  added  in 
1958  for  weather  modification  (Public  Law 
85-510,  July  11,  1958;  73  Stat.  353),  and  also 
m  the  science  informatlonjyfia  (Public  Law 
85-864.  title  IX.  sec.  901.  slp^,  1958;  72  Stat. 
1601) .  The  Foundation  on  September  8.  1965, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  new  reg- 
ulation (45  CFR.  pt.  635.  "Keeping  of  Records 
and  Furnishing  of  Reports  in  Connection 
With  Weather  Modification  Activities"), 
which  required  all  weather  modification 
efforts  to  be  reported  in  advance.  Responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1121-24) 
was  added  in  1966. 

Other  significant  changes  in  the  Founda- 
tion's authority  and  organization  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Executive  Order  10521.  •Administra- 
tion of  Scientific  Research,"  March  17,  1954 
(19  F.R.  1499) .  In  1954.  the  President  focused 
attention  on  the  policymaking  functions 
through  his  Executive  Order  No.  10521.  It 
broadened  the  scope  of  NSF  interests  in  the 
national  scientific  effort  and  scientific  re- 
search by  specifically  providing: 

"The  National  Science  Foundation  •  •  • 
shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  will  strengthen  the  national  sci- 
entific effort  and  furnish  guidance  toward 
defining  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  conduct  and  support  of 
scientific  research. 

"The  Foundation  shall  continue  tn  make 
comprehensive  studies  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  Nation's  scientific  research  ef- 
fort and  its  resources  for  scientific  activities, 
including  facilities  and  scientific  personnel, 
and  its  foreseeable  scientific  needs,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  extent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  activities  and  the  result- 
ing effects  upon  trained  scientific  (lersonnel. 
In    making    such    studies,    the    Foundation 


shall  make  full  use  of  information  luid  re- 
search facilities  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  engaged 
in  scleutillc  research  Khali  make  certain  that 
effective  executive,  organizational,  and  fiscal 
practices  exist  to  Insure  that  the  Founda- 
tion is  consulted  on  policies  concerning  the 
support  of  basic  research  •  •  •'• 

This  order  again  spoke  of  policies  to 
"strengthen  the  national  scientific  ef- 
fort •  •  •  and  support  of  scientific  re- 
search." It  also  directed  attention  lo  science 
resources,  and  put  an  obligation  on  agency 
heads  to  consult  with  the  Foundation. 

(2)  Executive  Order  10807.  Federal  Coun- 
cil lor  Science  and  Technology.  March  13. 
1959  (24  F.R.  1897).  The  Foundation's  ad- 
visory role  was  altered  toward  that  of  the 
original  congressional  tpcclficallon  of  basic 
research  and  science  education  in  1959.  when 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology was  established  by  the  President.  His 
Executive  Order  10807  creating  the  Federal 
Council  amended  the  earlier  1954  (10521) 
order  to  read : 

"The  National  .Science  Foundation  •  •  • 
shall  Irom  time  to  lime  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  for  the  promotion  and  sup- 
port of  basic  research  and  education  in  the 
sciences  including  tx>llcics  with  respect  to 
furnishinp  guidance  toward  defining  the  re- 
sponElbllities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  conduct  and  support  of  basic  .'■.clentific 
research." 

(3)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962. 
June  8.  1962  (27  F.R.  5419:  76  Stat.  1253)  .  Tlie 
most  Jar-reaching  change  occurred  In  1962. 
when,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  transferred  ele- 
ments of  Government-wide  policymaking  and 
program  evaluation  to  a  new  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  (OST)  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Specifically,  the  plan  transferred  from  the 
Foundation  to  OST  so  much  of  the  NSF's 
functions  under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  as  would  enable  the  Direc- 
tor (if  OST  to  advise  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  achieving  coordinated  Federal  ix>llcics 
lor  the  promotion  of  basic  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences.  It  also  transferred  lo 
OST  the  function  of  evaluating  scientific  re- 
search programs  of  Federal  agencies.  Finally, 
it  provided  that  the  NSF's  Director  shouM 
assist  the  President  as  he  may  request,  with 
respect  to  the  coordination  of  Federal  scien- 
tific and  technological  functions  and 
agencies. 

It  is  notable  that  this  transfer  Included  the 
evaluation  and  coordinating  function.  Tlie 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  had 
authorized  and  directed  the  Foundation  to 
evaluate  scientific  research  programs  under- 
taken by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  correlate  the  Foundation's 
scientific  research  programs  with  those  un- 
dertaken by  individuals  and  by  public  and 
private  research  groups.  This  function,  how- 
ever, was  never  strongly  implemented  by  the 
Foundation.  It  was  contended  that  the  NSF. 
being  at  the  same  organizational  level  as 
other  agencies,  could  not  satL-jfactorily  co- 
ordinate Federal  .science  policies  or  evaluate 
programs  of  other  agencies.  Accordingly.  ll;c 
evaluation  function  was  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  ol  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, who  as  part  of  the  Executive  C.lice 
of  the  President,  had  a  belter  Ltraiegic  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  :.gencics. 

The  Foundation  continues  to  origlnale  pol- 
icy proposals  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  support  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion iu  the  sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  depends  upon  the  Founda- 
tion lo  provide  studies  an(i  information  on 
which  sound  national  policies  in  science  and 
technology  can  be  based. 

Part   II  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.   2  of 
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1962  provided  for  Internal  reorganization  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  to 
strengthen  the  leadership  of  the  Director  and 
to  make  the  administration  of  the  Pounda- 
llon  more  effective.  Speciflcally,  the  plan: 

(a)  Made  the  Director  of  the  Foundation, 
who  had  been  an  ex  officio  nonvoting  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Boa]rt^«i^full 
voting  member  and  eligible  to  be  elected 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
(bl  Created  a  new  executive  committee, 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  ex  officio,  as  a  voting 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  of  four  other  members  elected  by  the 
National  Science  Board  from  among  its  ap- 
pointive members. 

I  CI  Specified  that  advisory  committees  to 
e.ich  of  the  NSF  divisions  would  malce  their 
recommend.itlons  to  the  Director  only  rather 
than  to  both  the  Director  and  the  National 
Science  Board. 

The  NSF  Act  had  provided  that  each  divi- 
sional committee  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  would  consist  of  not  less  than 
five  persons,  each  for  a  term  of  2  years.  It 
also  had  provided  that — 

■Each  divisional  committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to,  and  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Board  and  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to  matters  relating  to  the  progr.un  of 
Its  division."   |42  U  S.C.   1867  » 

This  dual  advisory  function  was  curtailed 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  which  out  the 
committees  off  from  the  Board. 

I  1)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1965, 
July  27,  1965  (30  F.R.  9355:  79  Stat.  1323 1, 
-luthorized  the  Director  to  ••  •  •  make  such 
provisions  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  au- 
thorizing the  performance  by  any  other 
officer  or  by  any  agency  or  employee  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  of  any  of  his 
functions  (Including  functions  delegated  to 
him  by  the  National  Science  Board  i ."         ""^ 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  also  abolished 
the  divisional  committees  required  under 
the  original  National  Science  Foundation 
.^ct  of  1950. 

Growth  0/  NSF 
In    the    years   since   the   Foundation   was 
established,   it   has  grown  and  increased  its 
activities  in  scale  and  diversity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  illustrates: 


Fiscal  year 


Budget 
requests 


Appropriations 


1951 $475,000  $225,000 

1952 U.000.000  3,500.000 

1953 15.000.000  4,750,000 

1954 15,000,000  8,000,000 

1955 14,000,000  12.250,000 

1956 20.000.000  16,000.000 

1957 41.300.000  40,000.000 

1958 65,000,000  40.000.000 

1959 140.000.000  130,000.000 

1%0 160.300,000  152,773.000 

1961 190,000.000  175,800.000 

1%2.   275.000.000  263.250.000 

1963 358,000.000  322,500.000 

1964 589.000,000  353.200.000 

1965 .  487.700,000  420.400,000 

1966 530.000.000  479.999.000 

1967  .                                      .  525.000.000  479,999.000 

1968  .  S26.000.000  495.000.000 

1969  500.000.000 


The  Committee  notes  the  Increase  from  the 

Foundation's  initial  appropriation  for  fiscal 
.ear  1951  of  S225.0O0  (largely  for  administra- 
tive exp>ensesi  to  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  approximately  $495  million.  In 
1953.  a  515  million  budget  ceiling  was  elimi- 
n.ited  from  the  act.  permitting  this  expan- 
sion. During  the  same"  period.  NSF  programs 
have  grown  from  the  Initial,  small  individ- 
ual project  grants  and  fellowships  to  a  con- 
stellation of  grants,  contracts,  fellowships, 
tr.iineeships,  national  research  programs,  na- 
tional laboratories,  science  information,  data 
collection,  analysis.  Institutional,  and  devel- 
opmental aid  programs. 


NATURE  OP  THE  SENATE   HFARINCS 

Tlie  following  is  a  chronological  list  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Science  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  its  hearings 
on  H.R  5404  and  S.  2598,  on  November  15 
and  16,  1967. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  Donald  P.  Hornlg,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice  of    Science    and    Technology.    Executive 
Office  of  the  President._^ 

Dr.  Leland  J  Haworth,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

Dr.  Frederick  Seitz.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board  and  dean  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics.  Harvard  University. 

Hon.  Emilio  O.  Daddario.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Pred  R.  Harris. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

Herman  Pollack.  Director  of  International 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  hearings  revealed  a.  con.sensus:  that 
America's  future  requires  expanded  opera- 
tions m  the  existing  areas  of  the  Founda- 
tion's mission  to  support  basic  research  and 
scientific  education. 

As  stated  by  Senator  Harris  in  his  testi- 
mony : 

"The  mission  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  central  to  American  educa- 
tional, economic  and  sclentlflc  progress.  No 
past  investment  America  has  made  in  any 
Held  has  brought  returns  which  exceed  those 
it  has  received  from  its  investment  in  scl- 
entiiic  research.  American  affluence  and  our 
standard  of  living  are  in  large  measure  attes- 
tations of  this  fact. 
"V "History  alone,  then,  should  teach  us  the 
true  and  obvious  lesson  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinued Federal  support  of  scientific  research. 
But  the  ever-widening  frontiers  of  knowledge 
and  technology  are  even  more  compelling 
reasons  why  our  support  for  scientific  re- 
search should  be  more  than  Just  maintained; 
it  must  expand  with  greatly  expanded 
needs.'"  (Hearings,  p.  127.) 

But  there  was  also  agreement  that  the 
Foundation  should  begin  to  undertake  new 
areas  of  respionslblllty,  including  especially 
support  of  applied  research.  As  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, stated: 

""The  testimony  we  heard  yesterday  pointed 
up  the  areas  in  which  changes  must  be  made 
If  the  National  Scisnce  Foundation  is  to  con- 
tinue its  fXKition  .as  a  leader  in  science  edu- 
cation and  innovation  in  the  United  States. 
For  example,  our  distinguished  witnesses  told 
tis  of  the  great  need  for  applied  research  as 
one  of  the  activities  supported  by  the  NSF. 
They  also  told  us  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  authorization  for  the  NSF  to  undertake 
research  in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  the 
environmental  sciences."'  (Hearings,  p.  109.) 
With  reference  to  applied  research  Dr. 
Donald  Hornig  stated: 

"With  respect  to  applied  research  (sec. 
3(C)  ) .  the  existing  restrictions  to  basic  re- 
search have  limited  the  Foundation  be- 
cause the  boundary  between  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  Is  often  indistinct,  partic- 
ularly when  the  distinction  rests  on  the 
motivation  of  the  investigator  rather  than  on 
the  nature  of  the  research  Itself. 

"The  limitation  to  basic  research  has  pro- 
duced problems  in  dealing  with  engineering 
research  and  the  training  of  engincjers.  It  has 
also  caused  NSF  to  draw  back  from  research 
which  might  be  designated  'exploratory  but 
practical."  Finally,  the  existing  limitation 
tends  to  place  an  artificial  restriction  on  the 
evolution  of  what  starts  as  basic  research. 
Surely  U  a  project  initiated  as  basic  research 
turns  out  to  present  practical  possibilities. 


it  should  not  have  to  be  dropped  as  if  it  were 
contaminated."   (Hearings,  p.  61.) 

On  the  same  subject.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  stated: 

"As  I  see  it.  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  pending  measures  is  the  addi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  applied  research 
and  technology  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's traditional  sponsorship  of  basic  re- 
search. Outside  of  the  short-lived  Mohole 
project,  and  a  .-somewhat  application-oriented 
program  in  weather  modification,  the  only 
such  program  thus  far  encompassed  by  the 
Foundation  is  the  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram. 

"The  original  Idea  of  having  the  NSF 
house  this  program  was  ta.ased  on  the  close 
association  which  NSF  has  enjoved  with  the 
academic  Institutions  who  will."  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  be  performers  of  the  programs 
functions.  While  wishing  to  see  the  program 
move  ahead  as  fast  as  possible.  I  am.  on  the 
whole,  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Foundation 
is  managing  the  program: 

"1  Foundation  officials  are  as  knowledge- 
able in  the  realm  of  technology  as  they  are 
in  science:  they  have  apparently  experienced 
little  difficulty  in  locating,  identifying,  and 
recruiting  competent  consultants  in  tech- 
nological  fields. 

■2.  The  Foundation  has  demonstrated 
similar  ease  and  facility  in  acquiring  a  staff 
competent  to  carry  out  the  program"s  .as.sign- 
ments. 

•'3.  The  Foundation  Is  generating  pro- 
gram doctrine  and  policy  with  a  minimum 
of  fuss  and  hesitancy. 

■4.  Similarly,  there  is  little  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  applied  research  and  tech- 
nological community  to  submit  this  t\-pe  of 
proposal  to  the  Foundation. 

"5.  The  Foundation  has  formed  useful  al- 
liances with  strongly  application-oriented 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering's  Committee  on  Ocean  Engi- 
neering, the  Panel  on  Ocean  Engineering  of 
the  National  Council  for  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  the  Ocean 
Sciences  Technological  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Security  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation. 

■"6.  State  governments  and  Intrastate,  in- 
tercollegiate consortia  have  Joined  In  com- 
mon technological  programs  and  projects  and 
have  declared  willingness  to  participate  in 
the  NSF  programs  on  this  basis. 

'Based  on  these  observations,  and  assum- 
ing that  increased  Federal  agency  sponsorship 
of  technology  and  applied  research  is  needed 
in  the  first  place.  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  added  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation."  (Hearings,  pp 
145.  146.) 

Finally,  in  summarizing  the  importance  of 
the  Foundations  role.  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  said: 

""nie  National  Science  Foundation  is 
clvarged  with  supporting  the  development  of 
American  scientific  expertise.  This  is  a  very 
broad  charge.  It  is  also  a  very  great  challenge. 
The  record  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  charge  and  meeting 
the  challenge  is  a  proud  one — but  one  which 
I  think  is  loo  little  known. 

"Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  extent 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  activity: 
"From  1952  to  1966,  the  NSF  invested  more 
than  $210  million  in  graduate  fellowships, 
representing  42.850  fellowship  awards  and 
8.197  traineeships  for  award  by  193  institu- 
tions. 

"•In  1958  to  1966.  the  NSF  has  provided 
more  than  43,000  undergraduate  research  op- 
portunities 

"In  1966.  the  NSF  awarded  358  separate 
grants  which  permitted  3,721  college  science 
teachers  to  lake  refresher  courses. 

"By  the  end  of  1966.  more  than  275  defini- 
tive editions  of  textbooks  had  been  developed 
by  NSF-supported  groups. 
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"Since  1960.  the  NSF  has  made  833  grants 
for  construction  or  renovation  of  graduate 
science  facilities. 

•"In  1966,  the  NSF  has  made  833  grante  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  graduate 
science  facilities. 

•'In  1966,  the  NSF  made  grants  to  401  col- 
leges and  universities  in  all  the  50  States  for 
support  in  modernizing  science  currlculums. 
"The  NSF  continued  to  support  national 
research  programs  and  centers,  such  as  the 
Indian  Ocean  expedition  and  the  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  examples 
are  only  a  few  from  among  many.  The  full 
catalog  of  NSF  assistance  defies  summary. 

"A  very  good  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
need  for  continued  pressure  for  more  and  bet- 
ter basic  research  was  given  by  J.  Robert 
Oppenlieimer,  wartime  director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory: 

"  "We  learned  a  lot  during  the  war.  But 
the  things  we  learned  |were|  not  very  im- 
portant. The  real  things  were  learned  in  1890 
and  1905  and  1920,  In  every  year  leading  up 
to  the  war,  and  we  took  this  tree  with  a  lot 
of  ripe  fruit  on  it  and  sh(X)k  it  hard  and 
out  came  radar  and  atomic  bombs,  .  .  .  The 
whole  spirit  was  one  of  frantic  and  rather 
ruthless  exploitation  of  the  known;  it  was 
not  that  of  the  sober,  modest  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  unknown." 

'•That  is.  I  tlilnk  a  superb  Justification 
of  our  need  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on  sci- 
ence development.  Tliere  is  simply  no  way 
to  develop  basic  knowledge  on  a  crash  basis. 
It  inust  develop  slowly,  through  painstaking 
efforts  at  piecing  together  seemingly  unre- 
lated bits  of  evidence.  When  the  picture  is 
completed,  it  is  uselul,  whether  it  be  in  med- 
icine, metals  technology,  radio  astronomy, 
or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  other  fields.  But 
the  picture  cannot  be  rushed  to  completion." 
(Hearings,  p.  56.1 

The  hearings  also  began  a  review  of  the 
Internal  organization  of  the  Foundation,  of 
its  extensive  relationship  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  of  the  changes  which 
nalght  be  made  therein  through  legislation. 

EXPL.^N.4TI0N    OF    THE    BILL 

Major  changes  effected 

Following  are  the  main  substantive 
changes  which  H.R.  5405  would  make  in  the 
existing  law  governing  the  Foundation.  The 
changes  are  accompanied  by  commentary 
setting  forth  the  committee's  rationale  and 
Intent  in  recommending  passage  of  the  bill. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  section  numbers 
set  out  in  parentheses  in  the  following  are 
the  section  numbers  of  the  act  as  revised  by 
the  bill— rather  than  section  numbers  of 
H.R.  5404  itself. 

A.  Functions  of  the  Foundation 

The  bill  would  authorize  or  direct  a  num- 
ber of  new  NSF  activities: 

(1)  Support  for  applied  research  at  aca- 
demic and  nonprofit  institutions  is  author- 
ized, but  is  made  permissive  and  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Foundation.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mu:id  that  NSF  was  established  to 
further  basic,  or  fundamental,  research,  and 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
change  the  Foundation's  general  character. 
NSF  should  and  must  retain  its  central  mis- 
sion of  fostering  basic  research  in  science 
and  engineering;  the  authority  to  engage 
in  support  of  applied  research  should  not 
be  used  at  the  expense  of  the  basic. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  important  occasions 
when  Foundation  backing  for  applied  re- 
search appears  warranted,  primarily  research 
at  colleges  and  universities.  Such  applied  re- 
search is  either  inseparable  from  or  is  Inter- 
twined with  basic  research,  or  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  basic  research  which  is  already 
being  supported.  This  type  of  applied  research 
is,  of  course,  normal  for  schools  of  engineer- 
ing. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Foundation 
to  support  applied  research  at  organizations 


other  than  nonprofit  or  academic  Institutions 
when  directed  by  the  President  in  connec- 
tion with  a  national  problem — such  as  water 
resources,  transportation,  environmental 
pollution,  housing,  population  growth,  or 
the  like.  This  does  not.  however,  preclude  the 
Foundation  from  supporting  applied  research 
related  to  major  national  problems  at  aca- 
demic institutions. 

(2)  A  new  section  3(a)(4)  is  added  to  pro- 
vide that  NSF  shall  "foster  and  support  the 
development  and  use  of  computers  and  other 
scientific  methods  and  technologies,  pri- 
marily for  research  and  education  in  the 
sciences."  Tlie  committee  intends  this  section 
to  permit  the  Foundation  to  carry  on  such 
activities  in  areas  not  related  to  science  where 
this  is  necessary  desirable  to  assure  the  most 
effective  use  of  computers  or  other  methods 
and  lechnologies.  Tlius.  the  word  "primarily" 
is  a  term  of  emphasis  and  not  of  limitation. 
While  the  committee  expects  that  there  will 
not  be  any  undesirable  duplication  or  over- 
lapping with  programs  supported  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Education"s 
"Networks  for  Knowledge"'  ( which  is  basically 
concerned  with  educational  uses),  and  the 
Cooperative  Research  .\ct,  neither  does  the 
committee  intend  that  the  National  Science 
Piiindatlon  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
in  the  field  of  computers  in  education.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  extensions  of  NSF 
activities  beyond  scientific  areas  will  gen- 
erally be  in  direct  ""hot  pursuit"  of  develop- 
ments centered  In  scientific  concerns.  (>r  llcw 
directly  from  the  unified  character  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  question.  This  would  make  it  un- 
economic, for  Instance,  to  limit  the  tise  of  a 
computer  solely  to  scientific  purposes,  especi- 
.lUy  information  and  library  systems  em- 
bracing all  branches  of  knowledge.  Tlie  com- 
mittee will  rc-examlne  this  area  next  year. 

(3)  NSF  is  currently  required  to  collect 
and  collate  data  on  national  scientific  and 
technical  resources.  The  bill  would  have  the 
Pound.atlon  analyze  ,ai&  Interpret  the  data 
as  well.  This  is  most  import^ant:  it  Is  an 
cs.<i«ntlal  input  to  the  declsionmakinp  proc- 
esses both  of  Congress  and  of  the  scientific 
offices  of  the  I'resldent.  particularly  as  sci- 
ence liiid  technoloffy  more  and  more  l>ecome 
critical  links  in  the  chain  of  our  national 
well-being.  By  scientific  "resources."  the 
committee  means  scientific  and  technological 
manpower  anc^JiK  training  thereof,  facilities 
and  inforraairon. 

The  bill  emphasizes  that  the  register  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  should  be 
"current."  This_  does  not  necessarily  mean 
annual.  It  does' mean  (a)  up  to  date,  and 
(b|  as  comprehensive  and  inclusive  as  Is 
feasible.  A  register  without  these  attributes 
is  scarcely  worth  hartng.  If  maintaining  such 
attributes  can  be  done  on  a  2-j  3-,  or  4-yeRr 
b.osls.  the  requirements  of  the  legislation  will 
be  satisfied.  If  it  requires  putting  the  register 
on  a  yearly  Ixasls,  then  such  a  basis  should 
be  established. 

(4)  In  order  to  facilitate  Information  on 
where  Federal  research  money  goes,  NSP  is 
Riven  a  new  task  of  keeping  tabs  on  the 
pereiirinations  of  such  funds.  This  require- 
ment Is  intended  to  make  it  possible  for 
Conaress  or  the  executive  branch  to  find  out 
quickly  how  much  Federal  research  money 
finds  its  way  to  what  educational  institu- 
tions, and  appropriate  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  from  what  agencies.  Again,  the 
task  Is  a  complicated  one.  It  will  require  the 
cooiJeration  of  many  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  as  well  as  the  non-Government 
entities  involved.  The  committee  strongly 
ur^es  that  all  these  groups  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  with  the  Foundation  in  this  regard. 

The  program  will  take  time  to  set  up  and 
become  operative.  Its  details  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  worked  out  gradually,  and 
partially  on  the  basis  of  trial  and  error. 
While  data  are  not  required  on  expenditures 
of  private  contractors,  the  committee  hopes 
that  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  NSF  will 


extend  Its  data  collections  to  Include  such 
private  contractors  as  prove  to  be  feasible. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  reporting  systems 
employed  by  the  various  Federal  ageuclee.  But 
a  start  has  been  made  by  NSP  in  acquiring 
geographical  data  imd  by  several  departments 
with  new  methods  of  securing  contract  in- 
formation. The  contract  reporting  system  set 
up  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  an  example,  (sec.  a(a)  (6)  ). 
(See  app.  C  hearings  on  H  H.  13696.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Development, 
April  1966.) 

(5)    NSF  is   authorized   to  vmdertake   the 
supjwrt  of  scientific  activities  relating  to  in- 
ternational   cooperation    and    the    national 
security.  National  objectives  abroad  which  .are 
not  intrinsically  scientific  in  character  may 
thus  bo  lurthered  by  NSF  through  support  of 
scientific  activities  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Foundation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  where  .appropriate.  The  new  au- 
thority represents  an  extension  of  that  aU 
ready  given  to  NSF  with  ref^ard  to  interna- 
tional cooperation.   (Public  Law  81-507.  sec. 
13:   42  U.S.C.  1872).  It  permits  NSP  support 
of  scientific  ""activities,"  not  merely  research 
or  educjition,  and  in  support  ol  objectives  en- 
compassing more  than  merely  the  promotion 
of  science  or  .science  education  so  long  as  they 
coincide  with  national  policy.  Where  support 
of  such  activities  is  done  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  .Secretary  of  .State  or  Defense. 
the   bill   i)rovides  that  activities  carried  out 
under   this  section   shall   be   financed   solely 
with  funds  transferred  to  the  NSP  by  cither 
.Secretary,  and   that  the   work  shall   be   un- 
classified and  identified  i^s  being  done  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Defense. 
(C)  The  Foundation  is  enjoined  in  tills  1)111 
to  give  support  to  the  social  as  well  as  the 
natural  sciences.  Tlie  authority  for  .such  sup- 
port already  exists,  but  the  bill  spells  it  out 
more  specifically  by  way  of  emphasis.  The  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  is  by  no  means  to 
direct    a    disproportionate    amount    of    total 
NSF  support  for  the  social  sciences,  but  to 
insure    that   an  .adequate   effort   is  made   to 
permit  advancement  in  scientific  areas  which 
are  extremely  important  to  humarv  welfare. 
The  committee  does  not  agree  with  the  con- 
tentions   of    some    that    the    social    sciences 
should  seelj  their  .support  entirely  elsewhere 
in  the  Government,  or  that  they  should  Ije 
financed  .solely  from  the  programs  developing 
under  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  Tlielr  ]>otentlal  Is  .scientific 
value  is — in  the  committee's  Judgment — per- 
haps as  great  .as  any  of  the  catecorles  of  natu- 
ral science  or  technology  (sees.  3(a)  di  .and 
3(s)(2)).  Also,  while  the  social  .sciences  are 
not  defined,  and  thus  do  not  explicitly  refer 
to  law,  the  committee  understands  that  the 
field  of  law  is  included  therein,  and  expects 
that  NSF  will  .supfKjn  applied  and  empirical 
research,  studies  and  activities  urthe  field  of 
law    which   employ    the    tools   ol    the   .social 
!=ciences  or  which  interrelate  with  research  in 
the  n.atural  social  or  sciences.  However,  the 
committee  docs  not  Intend  or  expect  NSF  to 
award  fellowships  for  lirst  degrees  in  law. 

( 7 )  The  committee  notes  that  the  social  f  ci- 
ences  comprise  a  spectrum  of  disciplines  and 
.subdiscipllnes,  some  of  v.hich  overlap  the 
natural  sciences  at  one  cud  of  the  spectrum 
and  some  overlap  the  humanities  at  the 
other  end.  The  former  arc  primarily  open  to 
research  support  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  latter  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  with  the 
center  of  the  spectrum  constituting  a  pray 
area  open  to  support  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  Foundations,  sometimes  both,  de- 
pending on  the  approach  and  the  research 
tools  employed.  Generally,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  responsibility  for  sci- 
entific programs  covering  the  social  sciences. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  responsibility  for  hiunanistic  programs 
in  the  social  sciences.  Where  there  is  a  logical 
overlap  within  a  discipline,  the  scientific  as- 
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pect  can  be  covered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  while  the  humanistic  aspect  can 
be  covered  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  The  committee  Is  confldent 
that  the  two  Foundations  will  continue  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  in  supporting  meri- 
torious activities  within  their  respective 
spheres,  and  to  collaborate  In  funding  Joint 
projects  which  embrace  both  science  and  the 
humanities.  The  committee  notes  with  ap- 
proval the  working  agreement  between  the 
two  agencies,  which  deals  with  the  problem 
of  overlap  and  which  has  been  Inserted  Into 
the  hearing  record. 

(8)  Requirements  for  the  annual  report 
of  the  Foundation  have  been  altered  to  place 
this  responsibility  with  the  Director  rather 
than  the  Board  This  is  the  current  practice, 
m  actual  fact.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
pfjrt,  consistent  with  new  authority  de- 
scribed In  the  foregoing,  will  include  infor- 
mation on  applied  research  activities  and  the 
sums  expended  thereon.  Such  Information 
will  be  valuable  to  Congress  as  a  source  of 
assurance  that  support  of  applied  research 
Is  reasonable  without  contributing  to  the 
neglect  of  basic  research.  At  the  same  time 
It  should  pro%nde  a  quick  check  on  the  nature 
of  the  applied  work  being  funded  <sec.  3(f)  ). 
Pttnctton  remoied 
The  bill  would  also  remove  one  of  the 
Foundation's  functions,  effective  September 
1.  1968. 

This  Is  section  14  of  NSF's  current  act 
(Public  Law  81-507.  42  U.S.C.  ia72a),  which 
was  amended  In  1958  in  conjunction  with  the 
responsibility  given  to  the  Foundation  for 
basic  and  applied  research  oh  weather  modl- 
flcation.  (Sec.  3(aii9i  which  provides  such 
authority  Is  also  deleted  effective  Sept.  1. 
1968 — see  sec.  3(gi  of  the  NSF  Act  as  it  will 
appear  alter  revision  by  sec.  1  of  the  bill.) 
The  bin  repeals  section  14  in  lis  entirety  for 
a  number  of  re:vbons.  One  Is  that  the  rami- 
fications of  weather  modification  are  so  broad 
as  to  encompass  far  more  issues  than  sci- 
entific ones.  Another  is  that  progress  in  this 
area  has  reached  the  point  where  it  requires 
much  developmental  work  as  well  as  con- 
tinued research.  The  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  are  assuming  much  of 
the  responsibility  in  this  area,  which  the 
Foundation  may  continue  to  back  up  with 
appropriate  support  for  some  of  the  research 
still  needed  (sec.  11  of  the  bill).  NSF  retains 
ample  authority  to  continue  support  for  the 
latter  i  particularly  In  view  of  the  authority 
for  applied  research  provided  In  this  billi 
and  clearly  should  do  so.  The  Foundation 
wiu  In  any  case  continue  those  research  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  preserve  continuity 'in 
the  program,  pending  passage  of  the  weather 
modification  legislation  now  pending.  In  the 
latter  regard,  the  committee  calls  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  legislation  to  conlnue 
elsewhere  in  the  execulve  branch  the  devel- 
opment and  reporting  activities  which  NSF 
will  not  have  authority  to  support  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1968. 

B.  Composition  and  Activities  of  the  Board 
The  National  Science  Board,  which  Is  the 
governing  body  of  the  Foundation,  has  no 
counterpart  elsewhere  In  Government.  It  is 
a  24-member  group  of  distinguished  per- 
sons from  outside  Government  lappolnt-ed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate) which  bears  almost  complete  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  exercising  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Foundation.  The  reason  for  this 
arrangement,  which  was  set  up  by  Congress 
in  1950  after  a  long  controversy,  is  to  assure 
an  adequate  voice  (through  the  Board)  for 
the  scientific  community  In  matters  involv- 
ing Government  support  oi"  basic  science  and 
science  education. 

The    Board   may.   however,   and   In   actual 
practice  does,  delegate  much  of  its  authority 
to  NSF'S  chief  executive  officer,  the  Director. 
H.R.  5404  would  update  and  clarify  a  num- 
ber of  the  Board's  characteristics  and  duties. 


( 1 )  Qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
Board  have  been  slightly  revised  and  ex- 
panded so  as  to  call  attention  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  Board's  Including  members 
representing  the  social  sciences,  public  af- 
fairs, and  research  management.  In  addition 
to  Che  present  specifications  which  Include 
the  physical,  life,  and  agricultural  sciences. 
It  may  be  noted  that  while  there  Is  no 
specific  mention  of  industry  representatives, 
such  persons  are  eligible  by  virtue  of  being 
eminent  in  'public  affairs"  or  being  experi- 
enced In   "research  management"  isec.  4(c) ). 

(2)  The  Board  Is  given  the  function  of  es- 
tablishing the  policies  of  the  Foundation  and 
Is  relieved  of  Its  residual  responsibility  for 
the  operations  of  the  Foundation.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  what  has  become  a  de  facto 
method  of  operation  through  delegation  of 
Board  powers  to  the  full-time  Director— who. 
incidentally.  Is  ex  officio  a  full  member  of  the 
Board. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  this  change  Isolate 
the  Board  from  any  role  relating  to  the 
Foundation's  specific  programs.  Not  only  does 
the  Board  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
setting  Foundation  policies,  but  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  'the  formulation 
of  programs  in  conformance  with  the  policies 
of  the  Foundation  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
Director  in  consultation  with  the  Board" 
(see.  5(d)).  The  Committee  expects,  there- 
fore, that  the  Board  will  review  MSP  pro- 
grams from  time  to  time,  whenever  it  feels 
such  review  to  be  appropriate.  Additionally, 
the  Board  will  have  the  power  of  approval 
of  grants  and  contracts,  subject  to  any  ar- 
rangements which  it  may  make  for  the  Direc- 
tor to  take  such  action  without  the  Board's 
approval  (sees.  4(a)  and  5(e)  ) . 

( 3 )  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1962  removed  from  the  Founda- 
tion its  previous  authority  to  coordinate  or 
evaluate  the  scientific  research  conducted  or 
supported  by  other  Federal  agencies,  the  lan- 
guage of  existing  law  which  pertains  to  NSF 
responsibilities  toward  national  science  pol- 
icy has  been  left  confused  and  relatively 
meaningless.  Accordingly,  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides that  "the  Board  and  the  Director  shall 
recommend  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  na- 
tional policies  for  the  promotion  of  basic  re- 
search and  education  in  the  sciences"  (sec. 
3(d)).  This  language  Is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  Board  will  have  a  strong  advisory 
voice  in  national  science  policies  as  promul- 
gated by  the  administration.  It  should  be  ac- 
corded the  weight  of  a  senior  partner  within 
the  Executive's  science  family,  along  with  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
and  so  forth — particularly  where  national 
science  resources  are  concerned. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  NSF  Director  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  will  thus  be  a  part  of  its  voice.  But 
the  Director  also,  as  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Foundation  and  a  full-time  Fed- 
eral executive,  will  undoubtedly  develop  sug- 
gestions for  recommendations  or  policies 
which  stem  from  his  vantage  point  as  Direc- 
tor, apart  from  those  of  the  Board.  Provision 
is,  therefore,  explicitly  made  for  the  Director. 
In  such  capacity,  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

(4)  The  Board  has  been  given  a  major  new 
responsibility — that  of  rendering  an  annual 
report  through  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  on  the  statiis  and  health  of 
science  and  its  various  disciplines.  TTie  com- 
mittee believes  that  such  a  report  will  be  of 
great  value  to  Congress  In  Its  deliberations 
on  policy  matters  which  depend  or  impinge 
upon  science  and  technology — and  that  the 
Board  is  admirably  conceived  and  composed 
to  do  the  Job. 

However,  there  Is  no  Intent  here  to  pin  a 
time-consuming,  repetitive  task  on  either  the 
Board  or  the  Foundation  staff.  The  commit- 
tee would  not  expect  a  complete  evaluation 


and  report  each  year  on  every  discipline  or 
every  phase  of  technology-  or  scientific  educa- 
tion. The  committee  would  expect  the  Board 
to  be  selective,  to  report  on  areas  and  devel- 
opments which  appear  to  It  most  significant 
and  most  timely,  for  example,  where  achieve- 
ment has  occurred,  or  where  the  greatest 
gaps  and  needs  exist.  The  committee  con- 
ceives of  a  report  to  the  Nation  somewhat 
similar  to  the  President's  Annual  Economic 
Report.  A  similar  report  on  Science  and 
Technology,  the  committee  believes,  could 
be  highly  useful  to  Congress  and  beneficial 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. 

(5)  To  assist  tile  Board  In  Its  new  tasks, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Director  may  make 
a  small  staff  available  to  the  Board  at  its 
discretion.  The  staff  Is  not  intended  to  serve 
the  Board  as  advisers  In  Its  policy  determina- 
tions, nor  to  lapse  into  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  Foundation.  Its  du- 
ties are  largely  administrative.  Toward  this 
end.  the  bill  provides  that  the  Director  may 
provide  the  staff  for  the  Board's  use  with  Its 
permission.  The  staff  Is  limited  to  five  plus 
clerical  help,  but  the  Director  may  provide 
such  additional  help  from  the  regular  staff  of 
the  Foundation  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  need  (section  4(h) ). 

C.  NSF  Director  and  Staff 
The    bill    makes   a    number   of    important 
changes   in   the   legislative    philosophy   gov- 
erning the  Office  of  the  Director. 

(1)  All  residual  authority  relating  to  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  vested  in  the  Director.  This  proposal 
is  intended  to  increase  the  administrative 
stature  of  the  Director,  to  give  him  the  au- 
thority and  flexibility  he  needs  for  fa.st  and 
effective  decisions,  and  to  cut  down  on  red- 
tape.  At  the  same  time  it  takes  up  the  slack 
created  by  the  modification  of  the  Board's 
authority  as  previously  discussed  (sec.  5(b)  ). 
(2»  The  Director  is  given  specific  statutory 
authority  to  delegate  such  of  his  duties  and 
powers  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  au- 
thority has  already  been  extended  to  the 
Director  through  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
of  1965.  and  this  legislation  merely  confirms 
It. 

One  limitation  is  impKJsed:  Tlie  Director 
may  not  redelegate  any  policymaking  func- 
tions which  may  have  been  passed  on  to 
him  by  the  Board.  The  reason  for  this  Is  to 
Insure  that  basic  responsibility  for  policy  Is 
retained  in  the  Board,  of  which  the  Director 
Is  a  member,  and  thus  to  guard  against  un- 
due attenuation  of  policy  responsibility  (sec. 
5(C)  ). 

(3)  While  the  Director  is  given  operational 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  Foundation, 
as  distinguished  from  the  policymaking 
function  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  formulation  of  the  programs 
of  the  Foundation,  and  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  the  resources  to  be  assigned  thereto, 
transcends  the  boundarj-  between  operations 
and  policy,  and  involves  an  element  of  each. 
Consequently,  the  bill  provides  that  "the 
formulation  of  programs  in  conformance  with 
the  policies  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Director  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  "  isec.  5(d)  ). 

1 4)  The  Director  is  required  to  secure  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board  before  awarding 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  Sec.  H{c). 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board  sets  con- 
ditions for  the  delegation  of  commitments  of 
amounts  less  than  $2  million,  or  less  than 
$500,000  in  any  one  year.  These  conditions 
would  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
If  this  power  of  delegation  is  exercised,  then 
approval  actions  taken  pursuant  thereto 
must  be  reported  to  the  Board  at  its  next 
following  meeting.  If  this  provision  had  been 
In  effect  between  November  1965  and  Novem- 
ber 1967.  the  Board  would  have  had  to  ap- 
prove a  total  of  103  actions— 49  in  the  "over 
$2  million"  category,  and  54  in  the  other  cate- 
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gory.  While  the  committee  recognizes  that 
the  Board  may  wish  to  have  the  Director  take 
responsibility  for  each  Individual  transac- 
tion, and  may  therefore  wish  to  provide  for 
him  to  do  so.  It  feels  nevertheless  that  basic 
authority  for  approvals  of  larger  sums  may 
Involve  policy  considerations  and  should  be 
subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  Board. 

(5)  In  keeping  with  the  Committee's  view 
that  the  Foundation  deserves,  and  should  be 
accorded,  a  top-level  role  In  the  Federal  scien- 
tific structure,  the  bill  elevates  the  Director 
from  level  III  to  level  II  of  the  executive  pay 
schedule.  Tlie  Director  is  thus  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  heads  of  most  other  independ- 
ent agenc.es,  a  position  he  should  clearly 
have,  coni5;derlng  the  Government-wide  na- 
ture of  the  Foundation's  mLssion  and  the 
many  Important  relationships  it  must  main- 
tain both  in  and  out  of  the  Federal  environ- 
ment. The  Committee  notes  that  of  the  18 
officials  placed  at  level  II  under  current  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5313).  13  axe  heads  of  independent 
agencies.  Tlius  the  precedent  for  the  move  is 
well  established.  lUid  to  deny  this  status  to 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation  would  appear 
to  be  an  unnecessary  inequity  (see.  5(a)  ). 

(6)  Tlie  bill  makes  the  NSF  Deputy  Director 
a  Presidential  appointee  and  elevates  him 
from  level  V  to  level  III.  This  again  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  structure  In  other  inde- 
pendent agencies  (sec.  6(a)  ) . 

(7)  The  bin  further  provides  the  Director 
with  four  Assistant  Directors  who  are  deemed 
essential  if  the  Foundation  is  going  to  have 
the  supply  and  caliber  of  help  necessary  to 
do  its  job  in  the  future.  The  assistants  are  to 
become  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  and 
be  n^iigned  by  him  to  their  duties.  They  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  Comn^lttee  believes  that  such  as- 
sistants and  their  mode  of  selection  are  war- 
ranted for  these  reasons:  they  will  permit 
the  Director  to  delegate  more  authority;  they 
should  bring  improved  management  tech- 
lUques  into  NSF;  and  they  will  give  NSF  in- 
creased prestige  within  the  administration 
(sec.  6(b)  ). 

The  Foundation  undoubtedly  will,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  be  involved  In  "big 
science"  projects.  It  must  have  the  mana- 
gerial structure  iuid  competence  to  carry  out 
its  varied  responsibilities.  The  provision  of 
four  new  Assistant  Directors  will  strengthen 
the  Office  of  the  Director  toward  this  end. 
The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Directors  will  be 
assigned  by  the  Director  but  the  availability 
of  these  senior  positions  will  permit  him  to 
consolidate  the  iidminlstratlve  activities  of 
the  Foundation  and  further  permit  him  to 
establish  responsibility  for  specific  large 
projects  at  an  effective  level  in  the  organiza- 
tion. These  positions  .should  he  used  in  a 
manner  to  relieve  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  from  the  details  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foundation. 

D.  Organization   and   Structure   of   NSF 

Rather  than  stipulate  the  Foundation's 
internal  structure  around  particular 
branches  of  science,  the  bill  leaves  such 
organization  to  the  Director.  This  Is  necessary 
in  the  modern  fluid  world  of  science  and 
technology  where  an  important  prerogative 
of  chief  executives  is  flexibility  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  committee  believes  that  organization 
along  functional  lines — much  as  NSF  op- 
erates today  in  actual  practice — represents  a 
sound  procedure.  Such  categories  as  basic 
research,  educiition.  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  development,  institutional  devel- 
opment, science  information,  and  the  like 
would  seem  desirable  to  the  NSF  organiza- 
tion. Structuring  along  these  lines  has  the 
advantage  of  requiring  identification  of  pro- 
gram and  budget  elements  that  would  per- 
mit clearer  definition  of  their  scope  and  rela- 
tive balance.  Further,  it  facilitates  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  review. 


The  committee  notes  that  the  Director.  In 
organizing  the  Foundation's  internal  struc- 
ture, is  obliged  to  consult  with  the  Board. 
However,  his  Is  the  controlling  voice  since 
the  management  of  NSF  operations  Is  his 
responsibility  (see.  8). 

E.  The  Executive  Committee 
The  law  has  heretofore  provided  authority 
for  the  Board  to  operate,  on  nonpollcy  mat- 
ters, through  a  subgroup  known  as  the 
Executive  Committee.  In  1962.  the  Executive 
Committee  was  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis, 
composed  of  five  voting  members  with  the 
Director  as  Chairman. 

This  bin  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  the 
reorganization  plan,  but  also  removes  the  re- 
striction against  the  delegation  of  policy 
functions  to  the  Executive  Committee  If  the 
Board  wishes  to  delegate  these. 

Since  the  convening  of  the  24-member 
Board  is  at  times  difficult  and  time  consum- 
ing, this  added  facility  should  aid  and  expe- 
dite NSF  programs  where  quick  decisions  or 
approvals  are  needed.  The  B<iard.  of  course, 
retains  authority  to  withdraw  any  powers 
or  functions  it  may  a-ssign  either  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  to  the  Director  (sec. 
4(b),  sec.  7) . 

F.  Appropriations  Authorizations 
Present  section  17  of  the  NSF  Act  provides 
a  permanent  authorization  for  iipproprla- 
t  ons  The  committee  is  concerned  mat  there 
has  been  no  thorough  review  of  the  authori- 
zation for  NSF  since  the  passage  In  1950 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act. 
During  this  period,  the  appropriations  have 
grown  from  $225,000  in  1951  to  .?495  million 
in  1968— a  more  than  2.000-fold  Increase. 
The  committee  believes  that  a  change  to  an- 
nual authorizations  Is  desirable,  and  provides 
for  this  in  section  13  of  the  bill.  An  author- 
ization of  $525  million  is  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  committee  will  set  authori- 
zations for  future  years  after  appropriate 
hearings. 

G.  Disparities  Between  Academic  Support 
Programs 
The  committee  is  concerned  about  dis- 
parities between  programs  of  support  for 
construction,  lor  scholarships,  and  for  fel- 
lowships administered  by  the  National  .Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  those  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  This  disparity 
encourages  "shopping"  by  Individuals  and 
institutions  seeking  Federal  funds. 

As  the  supplementary  questions  submitted 
by  Senator  Grlffln  illustrate  (hearings,  pp. 
164  et  seq.),  a  college  or  university  seek- 
ing construction  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  can  obtain  up  to 
."iO  percent  of  eligible  costs.  If.  however,  con- 
struction assistance  were  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  a  maxi- 
mum of  33 '3  percent  of  Federal  funds  would 
be  obtainable.  In  addition,  the  National  .Sci- 
ence Foundation  excludes  from  eligibility  the 
cost  of  land  ar^  the  cost  of  purchasing  build- 
ings while  titfe  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  supports  these  costs.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  terms  of  National 
Science  Foundation  academic  construction 
support  programs,  unlike  those  administered 
by  the  Office  oi  Education,  are  not  spelled  out 
in  law. 

As  for  stipends  for  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowship recipients,  not  only  do  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation provide  different  amounts,  but  the 
agencies  also  differ  in  their  method  of  com- 
putation. Office  of  Education  employs  the 
academic  year,  while  NSF  utilizes  the  cal- 
endar year.  Here  again,  the  NSF  programs 
are  not  spelled  out  In  law. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  academic  support  pro- 
grams have  been  meeting  from  time  to  time 
in  an  effort  to  adjust  differences  between 
programs.  But  the  committee  is  also  aware 


that  this  problem  Is  not  new;  It  dates  back 
many  years,  but  a  solution  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out. 

Tlie  committee,  therefore,  requests  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  give  high 
priority  to  equalize  through  administrative 
action  the  terms  and  amounts  of  individual 
and  institutional  supjwrt  programs  similar 
to  programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  other  Federal  agencies.  If 
this  equalization  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  administrative  means  suggested  within 
6  months  of  the  date  of  this  report,  then  the 
committee  requests  the  Foundation  to  sub- 
mit to  this  committee  a  report  on  the  reasons 
therefor  together  with  appnitrftite  leglKlative 
recommendations  to  accomplish  the  equall- 
zjitlon. 

H.  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act 
Tlie  committee  reviewed  the  performance 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  date 
in  administering  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act  of  1966.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  committee  that  the  Foundation 
has  not  grasped  this  Important  program  with 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  Implement  and 
exploit  fully  the  authority  granted  by  the 
act.  For  example,  the  Foundation  took  17 
months  to  award  the  first  grant  TTie  com- 
mittee expressed  dls.satlsfactlon  over  the  fact 
that  the  Foundation  asked  for  congressional 
approval  to  reprogram  $1  million  out  of  its 
appropriation  lor  fiscal  year  1967.  and  then 
having  received  the  congressional  approval, 
did  not  in  fact  use  the  money.  Furthermore, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  Foundation  has 
requested  inadequate  funding  for  this  inno- 
vative attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  de- 
veloping this  Nation's  marine-  resources — 
only  $4  million  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969 — despite  the  act's  $20  million  authoriza- 
tion lor  this  period. 

While  the  committee  recognizes  the  con- 
straints in  the  Federal  budget,  it  nevertheless 
considers  a  request  of  only  one-lifth  of  the 
authorized  toual  not  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  Furthermore  in  view 
of  the  likelihood  of  eventual  material  return 
for  the  investment  in  this  program,  it  should 
receive  a  high  priority. 

If  the  land  grant  college  program  is  taken 
as  an  example  of  the  beginnings  of  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  our  resources,  then  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  sea  grant  college  program  are 
greatly  disappointing  by  comparison.  The 
land  grant  program  was  launched  in  1862.  in 
the  midst  of  our  vast  and  costly  Civil  War. 
Yet  the  program  was  given  much-needed 
initial  support,  so  that  it  succeeded  in  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  our  national  agri- 
cultural resources.  In  fact,  even  today  the 
land  grant  college  system  is  a  viable  and  Im- 
portant stimulant  to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States. 

The  .sea  grant  college  concept  has  stimu- 
lated much  Interest  throughout  the  50  States. 
If  the  administration  and  the  Foundation 
do  not  ask  for  enough  funds  to  support  the 
applications  from  educational  and  training 
Institutions  throughout  the  country,  then 
the  sea  grant  college  program  may  be  doomed 
to  dilution  and  ineffectiveness. 

Consequently,  the  committee  urges  the 
Foundation  to  strengthen  the  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  in  every  way  possible,  and  to 
accelerate  this  program  so  vital  to  this  coun- 
try in  developing  a  mastery  of  the  seas'  re- 
sources. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
susgrest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
ananimous  corL«;ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorim  cail  be  re.scinded 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  prenous  order,  tJie  distln- 
gui.--h(  d  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  Hansen]  Is  recogmzed  for  15  min- 
utes. 


WATER    QUALITY    CONTROL 
ST.ALEMATED 

Mr  H.ANSEN  Mr  President,  at  the 
western  Governors'  conference  which 
was  just  concluded  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Gov.  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado  made  a 
very  forceful  statement  about  the  status 
of  water  quality  standards  in  the  various 
States.  Following  his  statements,  the 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  proposed 
by  Governor  Love  which  calls  upon  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  rescind  or  properly 
amend  those  proposed  Federal  require- 
ments which  have  put  State  pollution 
ab:aemetLt.programs  into  a  state  of  stale- 
mate and  ciiaos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  statement  by  Governor  Love  and  the 
resolution  on  water  quality  standards  as 
adopted  by  the  western  Governors'  con- 
:erence  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair  i.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

'See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Fcbm- 
ac  «  cf  this  year,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stuart  L.  Udall  issued  a  statement 
which  purportedly  was  intended  to 
resolve  the  water  quality  degradation 
issue.  Sines  that  time,  the  standards 
proposed  by  Secretary  Udall  have  been 
considered  by  the  30  States  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  intensive  studj' 
by  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Coving- 
ton and  Burl.ng. 

The  latter  naterial  can  be  foimd  at 
page  H2983  of  the  Record  of  April  24, 
1968.  The  conclusion  reached  by  many 
of  the  States,  including  Governor  Love's 
State  of  Colorado  and  my  own  State  of 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  the  unqualified  con- 
clusion of  the  legal  memorandum  that  I 
have  cited,  is  that  the  Secretarj'  has  no 
authority  to  require  tnat  itates  adopt 
either  effluent  or  nondegradation  stand- 
ards as  a  condition  of  rcccivuig  approval 
of  State  water  quality  standards  under 
the  Federal  Wator  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1965. 

It  appears  at  this  point  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  gotten  out 
on  a  limb  on  this  maiter,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  only  graceful  thing  for  it  to  do 
is  to  back  up. 

On  April  23.  1968,  the  Secretary  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  At  this  time,  the  Secretary 
defended  in  a  general  way  his  efforts  to 
implement  water  pollution  control  prac- 
tices throughout  the  countiy.  The  Secre- 
tary is  to  be  complimented  on  his  efforts 
m  this  regard,  and  I  assure  one  and  all 
that  those  of  us  who  find  ourselves  on  the 
opposite  side  oi  this  issue  are  no  less 
interested  than  he  in  cleaning  up  the 
pollution  problenis  that  defile  our  coim- 
try's  rivers  and  that  are  a  national  dis- 


Ki-ace.  There  should  be  no  politicians  or 
reasonable  public  officials  in  our  country- 
today  who  do  not  wish  to  stand  four- 
square behind  a  proper  eflort  to  control 
both  air  and  water  pollution. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  us  should  be  equally 
willing  to  operate  within  the  guidelines 
as  set  out  by  the  Congress  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965.  In  that 
act.  the  Congress  clearly  intended  that 
water  quality  standards  prescribe  the 
quality  of  the  waters  into  which  effluent 
is  discharged,  rather  than  the  quality  of 
the  effluent  itself,  and  that  such  stand- 
ards must  be  related  to  the  use  and 
value  of  the  receiving  body  of  water.  This 
resulted  from  a  deliberate  decision  by 
the  Congress  to  reject  the  approach 
taken  in  the  initial  administration  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  authorized  both 
stream  standards  and  controls  reading 
directly  on  the  effluent.  On  the  basis  of 
testimony  at  the  first  hearings  of  the 
bill,  the  Senate  committee  removed  the 
provisions  for  effluent  standards,  and  it 
never  reappeared  through  enactment. 

Similarly.  the  "nondegradation" 
standard  proposed  by  the  Secretary  can- 
not be  justified  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Further,  a  general  nondegrada- 
tion standard  as  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary purports  to  impose  an  unenforceable 
requirement.  A  third  objection  to  the 
Secretary's  proposed  standard  is  that  it 
seeks  to  displace  the  initial  respon.sibility 
of  the  State  to  establish  water  quality 
control  standards  and  to  prevent  and 
control  water  pollution.  The  Secretary 
has  no  .statutory  authority  to  require 
prior  Federal  approval  of  discharges  into 
a  stream  or  of  treatment  facilities. 

Lastly,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  attempted  to  write  effluent  standards 
and  to  impose  a  degree  of  treatment  that 
is  inconsistent  with  enforcement  tests 
of  "practicability"  and  "physical  and 
economic  feasibility. " 

But  these  legal  questions  and  the  at- 
tempts by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  subvert  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress are  not  the  only  problems  facing 
us.  The  Congress  has  been  made  recently 
aware  of  the  extreme  political  tensions 
which  can  be  generated  by  any  attempt 
to  infiuence  futiu-e  regional  population 
and  economic  growth  through  the  con- 
trol of  water  development  programs. 
What  was  once  a  problem  known  only 
to  westcrnei-s  is  now  becoming  a  national 
problem,  and  I  speak  of  the  availability 
of  water  supplies  which  are  adequate 
for  future  growth  in  both  quantity  and 
quality. 

Any  attempt  to  control  future  regional 
or  State  developments  by  a  Federal 
agency  must  be  viewed  with  the  great- 
est alarm  by  all  of  us  in  Congress.  And 
yet.  this  is  precisely  the  implication  of 
the  standards  as  .set  forth  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretai-y  has 
prescribed  that  no  change  in  water  qual- 
ity will  be  allowed  unless  it  has  been 
affirmatively  demonstrated  to  "the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  such 
change  is  justifiable  as  a  result  of  neces- 
saiy  economic  or  social  development." 

To  place  such  a  power  of  life  and 
death  in  the  hands  of  a  single  adminis- 
trator is  intolerable. 


Lastly,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  many 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies, 
as  well  as  State  Governors  and  State 
attorneys  general,  have  been  working 
diligently  and  in  good  faith  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  over  the  past 
year  to  adopt  proper  State  water  quality 
control  standards  which  meet  the  tests 
set  forth  in  the  196,5  act.  These  negotia- 
tions have  followed  lengthy  legislative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  State  legislatures, 
as  well  as  strict  observance  of  local  hear- 
ing processes  in  accordance  with  re- 
cently passed  State  laws. 

To  upset  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date  would  be  as  irresponsible 
as  it  is  unfortunate.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  various  State  pollution  control 
programs  will  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress on  a  State  level  despite  the  fact 
that  an  impasse  has  been  reached  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  negotiators. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  reassess  the 
position  of  his  Department  carefully  and 
to  move  with  dispatch  to  modify  the  im- 
proper proposals  which  he  has  made. 
Pending  such  a  rcspon.se  from  the  Sec- 
retary, I  urge  all  of  the  50  States  to 
suspend  further  negotiations  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  to  con- 
tinue the  excellent  local  work  which  is 
now  being  done. 

Exhibit  1 
statement  by  gov.  john  a.  ix)ve  at  the 

Western   Governors"   Conference,   Hono- 

i.uiu,  Hawaii,  May    1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Governors,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  seems  at  almo.st  every  Confer- 
ence of  Western  Governors  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  water  becomes  a  subject  of  discussion. 
This  IS  only  natural  as  water  in  the  western 
states  is  tantamount  to  life  itself  and  i.s 
without  question  decisive  to  our  economic 
and  social  development  and  well-being.  It  is 
interesting  lo  note  that  in  recent  years  our 
sister  states  in  the  east  have  had  to  face  the 
very  problem  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
fronted since  our  earliest  existence.  In  the 
past  our  discussions  of  water  have  mainly 
centered  on  the  problems  of  quantity,  but  to- 
day I  want  to  discuss  the  problems  of  quality. 
These  problems,  of  course,  are  not  separate 
but  rather  .ire  closely  akin  to  one  another, 
particularly  in  our  western  .states  where  we 
must  use  and  reuse  the  same  water  over  and 
over  again  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum 
benefits  from  this  resotirce  that  is  in  such 
short  supply  when  related  to  its  demand. 

The  iirevention.  control  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution  has  long  been  a  goal  of  west- 
ern states.  Individual  state  control  programs 
have  h.ad  a  long  history  but  not  a  particu- 
larly successful  one  until  recently.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  rather  poor  showing  are  not 
dilBcult  to  understand.  JPor  one  thing,  re- 
quirements for  large  capital  expenditures  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  were  difficult  to 
Impose  in  an  area  of  the  country  where  capi- 
tal funds  were  scarce.  Another  reason  was 
the  unwillingness  of  any  state  to  discourage 
development  by  imposition  of  controls  which 
were  not  required  by  other  states.  As  a  result 
of  these  and  other  factors,  there  was  for  a 
long  time  a  general  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  seek  or  encourage  state  water 
pollution  control  programs. 

This  situation  has  now  changed  entirely. 
The  citizens  of  our  states  now  demand 
stringent  rtate  control  programs  and  rightly 
so.  The  wise  and  reasonable  Imposition  of 
the.se  programs  can  minimize  the  impact  of 
capital  demands  of  abatement  programs. 
Moreover,  and  probably  as  important  as  any 
other  factor.  Congress  enacted  water  pollu- 
tion control   legislation   In   1965   which   re- 
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quired  each  state  to  adopt  a  control  program 
based  upon  Its  own  particular  conditions 
and  needs,  or  falling  to  do  so.  a  federal  con- 
trol program  would  be  Instituted  In  its  stead. 
This  act  provided  a  stimulus  to  the  states.  It 
avoided  Interstate  rivalry  for  new  develop- 
ment and  it  provided  a  system  for  state  con- 
trol based  upon  local  conditions  and  needs. 
The  policies  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1956, 
at  least  as  Congress  intended  them,  truly 
constituted  the  beginning  milestone  in  the 
development  and  implement  of  stat«  water 
pollution  control  programs. 

After  the  pivssage  of  this  1965  Act,  and  I'm 
certain  to  the  never-ending  amazement  of 
sonie  federal  administrators,  all  50  states 
filed  their  intentions  to  embark  upon  proper 
control  programs.  I'm  sure  the  history  of 
these  progr.ams  in  almost  all  the  rtAtes  Is 
similar,  but  since  I'm  most  familiar  with 
that  of  my  own  state.  I  will  briefly  relate  that 
history  today  for  backgroimd  purposes. 

First,  we  had  a  legislative  study  council 
work  on  a  proper  statute. 

This  Involved  not  only  legal  studies,  but 
also  hearings  upon  different  proposals  and 
policies.  At  these  hearings  all  interested 
groups  were  present,  including  various  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  federal  agencies,  and  agri- 
ctilture.  livestock,  irrigation  companies, 
manufacturing,  recreation,  mining,  conser- 
vation and  other  user  groups.  To  my  great 
satisfaction,  but  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  didn't  add  also,  to  my  amazement,  these 
user  groups  worked  cooperatively  and  har- 
moniously with  the  legislative  group  draft- 
ing a  bill  which  was  enacted  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  our  legislature.  Thereafter  our 
Commission,  created  by  our  statute,  held 
extended  hearings  to  determine  proper 
stream  standards  which  would  be  required 
for  the  streams  of  different  classes.  The  re- 
qturements  for  these  classes  generally  relate 
to  various  uses,  such  as  public  drinking 
water  supply,  trout  fishing,  agricultural,  etc. 
Then  the  Conunission  held  hearings  through- 
out the  state  relative  to  the  actual  classifica- 
tion of  each  individual  stream  and  different 
segments  thereof.  Tliese  hearings,  be  as- 
sured, were  not  mere  formalities  but  rather 
were  true  forums  for  gathering  facts  and 
figures;  past,  present  and  future.  Indeed,  at 
the  Greeley,  Colorado,  hearing  on  the  South 
Platte  River,  nearly  100  persons  testified,  and 
more  than  500  persons  attended.  Once  again. 
while  I  can't  say  all  users  were  in  complete 
agreement  on  either  standards  or  classifica- 
tions. I  can  say  that  the  whole  procedure 
was  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  true  coopera- 
tion with  all  users.  During  my  administra- 
tion— no  program  has  commenced  in  a  more 
cooperative  or  dedicated  atmosphere  nor 
with  greater  opportumty  for  success.  For 
this.  I  already  have,  and  I  do  again  today 
pay  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  the  Com- 
mission .md  to  the  active  and  cooperative 
participation   by   all   interested   parties. 

It  is  a  tieep  cUsappointment  that  our  his- 
tory in  this  matter  cannot  continue  upon  so 
successful  or  cooperative  a  note.  After  the 
heaj-ings  and  the  resultant  findings  of  stand- 
ards and  classifications  and.  furthermore,  the 
development  of  a  det-xiled  plan  of  implemen- 
tation, the  whole  report  was  -sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  what  we  thought  would  be  al- 
most imniecliate  approval.  The  total  report 
was  over  three  feet  thick,  but  you  must  re- 
aUze  we  have  six  different  river  basins  in- 
volved in  Colorado.  The  first  reply  to  our  re- 
port was  a  letter  listing  four  objections. 
About  the  time  negotiations  had  satisfied 
these  objections,  additional  objections  to  our 
program  were  received.  This  same  process 
has  continued  over  the  last  ten  months  until 
now,  1  b«Ueve  that  the  list  contains  over  six 
pages  of  objections.  Though  dismayed,  our 
Commission  has  continued  to  work  with  the 
federal  authorities,  and  until  recently.  I'm 
informed  that  all  these  objections  were  be- 
ing satisfactorily  resolved.  These  negotiations 
with     the     federal     authorities,     however. 


pointed  out  sharply  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
in  the  1965  Act  when  it  placed  the  primary 
responsibility  and  right  In  the  states  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  In  certain  instances  it 
had  to  be  shown  to  the  federal  authorities 
that  some  streams  on  our  eastern  slope  could 
not  possibly  be  warm  water  fisheries,  .'is  the 
streams  go  dry  from  time  to  time  In  the  lat« 
summer.  In  other  cases  we  had  to  explain  to 
the  federal  authorities  that  no  uhROIute  pro- 
vision could  be  made  with  respect  to  water 
augmentation  ])rograms  .is  you  don't  just 
casually  use  another  man's  water  out  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have 
used  that  term  "water  augment:! tlon,"  at  this 
conference,  but  then  again  it  illustrates  \ery 
well  the  complete  tinfamillarlty  of  .some  of 
the  federal  authorities  with  our  western 
problems. 

Another  example  of  our  enlightenment 
program  for  leder'J  n'ltliorities  most  clearly 
shows  the  necessity  for  local  con^-roJ  where 
local  conditions  are  known.  This  relates  io 
the  classification  of  the  Uncompahgre  River. 
Tills  stream  headwaters  in  the  beautiful  San 
Juan  Range  and  descends  through  one  of 
the  most  highly  mineralized  belts  of  this 
continent  down  to  the  plains  near  Grand 
Junction.  If  you  were  merely  to  Itxik  at  a 
map  of  this  stream,  you  might  readily  believe 
it  to  be  a  typical  beautiful  mountain  stream 
perfectly  situated  for  classification  as  a  trout 
fishing  stream.  When  our  Commission  found 
that  because  of  natural  pollution  it  was  not 
suitable  for  any  classified  use  and  therefore 
imposed  only  our  basic  standards  relating  to 
Input  of  contaminants,  the  federal  authori- 
ties hit  the  roof.  As  we  explained,  however, 
the  stream  bed  its^f  so  completely  pollutes 
this  water  that  this  y^ater  was  not  fit  for  any 
chisslfied  use  until  purified  by  nature's  own 
procedures  at  some  location  far  down  the 
river's  course.  Moreover,  this  program  was 
not  caused  by  mining  operations  of  past  dec- 
ades but  had  always  been  present.  In  proof 
of  this  latter  point,  our  Commission  pointed 
out  what  every  schoolboy  in  this  western 
slope  area  knows,  that  the  Indian  name  of 
this  stream,  Uncompahgre,  means  "bad 
water"! 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  until  recently  our  Commission  believed 
it  could  resolve  its  problems  with  the  federal 
authorities.  I  feel  certain  all  of  you  know 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  "until  recently". 
By  that  I.  of  course,  mean  February  8,  1968, 
when  Secretary  Udall  Issued  his  so-called 
nondegradation  edict.  In  essence,  this  re- 
quires that  each  st.",te  program,  in  order  to 
receive  approval  by  the  Secretary,  must  pro- 
vide that  any  waters  in  the  state  of  higher 
quality  than  the  established  standards  must 
be  maintained  at  such  quality  unless  it  Is  af- 
firmatively demonstrated  to  the  state  au- 
thorities and  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  quality  must  be  lowered  for 
economic  or  social  development  reasons. 
Moreover,  any  new  discharge  into  such  waters 
must  be  treated  with  the  highest  and  best 
practicable  known  technology,  and  such 
treatment  process  must  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  state  and  federal  authorities. 

First  of  all.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  requirem.ent  was  not  issued  until  alter 
all  50  states  had  completed  their  hearing 
procedures  and  submitted  their  standards 
and  programs  to  the  Secretary.  Moreover,  the 
Secretary  had  already  approved  30  of  these 
states'  programs  which  approval  has  now 
been  withdrawn  pending  further  compliance 
with  this  latest  but  perhaps  not  the  last 
edict.  One  cannot  but  wonder  If  at  this  point 
of  time  the  Secretary  realized  that  the  states 
were  accepting  the  challenge  put  to  them  by 
Congress  to  enact  and  enforce  proper  control 
programs,  and  that  the  Interior  Department 
was  actually  going  to  be  relegated  to  an  um- 
pire's role  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  in  such 
case. 

In  discussing  this  announced  policy  of  the 
Secretary,  I  first  want  to  point  out  some  of 


the  far-reaching  and  dangerous  implications 
that  such  a  policy  could  bring  about  if 
adopted  by  the  states.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  to  delve  Into  all  the  objectionable  ramifi- 
cations of  this  policy,  but  I  want  to  discu.ss 
some  of  the  more  important  problems  with 
vou. 

First   of   all,    there   will    bo   further   delay 
in  the  progress  of  our  control  programs   Any 
new  stiindiird  sucli  us  this  c.-in  only  be  adopt- 
ed after  lurtlier  ptibllc  hearlnijs.  such  hear- 
ings   are    not   only    required    l>y    most   state 
statutes  but  also  probably  by  the  federal  act 
itself.    While    implementation    .md    enforce- 
ment of  existing  slnte  programs  can  and  in 
my   opinion  should  continue  irrespective  of 
this  issue.  It  certainly  is  difficult  lor  our  cn- 
forcenu»nt   ollicers    to   be  ileclsive   when    ihc 
whole  policy  and  procedure  of  the  acts  may 
be  changed   again  In   the  near  luture    It   is 
time  we  put  :in  end  to  these  delays  iind  un- 
certainties  and   get   on   with   our  abatement 
and  control  programs   FYankly,  I  don't  kn<jw 
but  I  r.m  learful  that  some  of  the  orders  of 
abatement   anfl   i.^Ptrol   procedures   adopted 
by  our  own  Commission,  altno;;^'!'"  they  have_ 
stopped   pollution  and  enhanced   the  wnt.or." 
may  not  .satisfy  this  new  requirement  since 
the  federal   authorities  did  not  approve  the 
treatment  plant.  Add  to  this  such  complex- 
ities as  municipal   Ijond  elections  and   bond 
issues,  and   you  can  easily  envision  the  to- 
tal  delay   and    uncertainty    this   new   jwllcy 
can  bring  about  to  existing  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, at  least  in  Colorado,  and  I  under- 
st;tnd  in  a  great  many  more  states,  the  adop- 
tion of  such  ,1  ixjilcy  at  the  state  level  would 
require  legislative  .action  since   enforcement 
of  abatement  procedures  under  this  new  pol- 
icy would  not  be  related  to  classified  stream 
standards    or    the    other    considerations    re- 
quired   Ijy   statutes.    All    of    this   itddition.-Ll 
legislative  and  administrative  work  mind  you. 
is  supposedly  to  be  repeated  after  the  form 
of  our  statute  was  taken  from  the  model  code 
prepared  by  federal  authorities  and  our  final 
Act  received  the  blessings  of  these  s.'ime  fed- 
eral   agencies.    Of    course,    I    don't    h.ave    to 
elaborate    to    this    group    the   delay    that    is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  the  requirement  of 
enacting  a  new  l.iw.  In  viewing  some  of  these 
implications    and    particularly   these   delays, 
you  can't  help  but  wonder  if  these  Impedi- 
ments to  sound  state  action  programs  are  not 
created  for  the  pvuTXJse  that  it  can  be  said 
the  suites  can't  do  the  Job  so  Congress  should 
grant  complete  powers  and  controls  to  the 
federal  agencies. 

Another  problem  of  this  so-crtUed  non- 
degradation  edict  is  that  it  completely  ig- 
nores the  water  quality  standards  established 
after  many  hearings  and  long  deliberations 
of  state  authorities.  These  state  standards 
become  obsolete  immediately  except  for  those 
waters  now  l^elow  the  standards.  We  believe 
state  standards  are  valid  and  that  they  were 
properly  estabhshed  after  fair  public  hear- 
ings and  proper  study.  If  the  Secretary  has 
objection  to  the  propriety  of  any  given  nu- 
merical standard,  this  objection  can  quite 
reasonably  be  resolved  by  consultation  with 
those  knowledgeable  and  trained  in  that  par- 
ticular field.  However,  an  announcement  that 
all  of  the  qualities  of  all  high  quality  water 
must  be  maintained  Is  quite  ridiculous  as  you 
can  see  from  this  example:  In  some  of  Colo- 
rado's »moun  tain  streams  the  dissolved  oxy- 
gen is  14  milligrams  per  liter,  while  the  trout 
fishing  standard  .set  by  our  Commission  re- 
quires only  6  milligrams.  Our  standard  was 
established  only  alter  advice  and  consulta- 
tion with  fishery  experts  at  Colorado  State 
University  Actually  these  same  experts  state 
that  14  milligrams  is  too  high  for  best  trout 
propogation.  and  its  lowering  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Nevertheless,  under  the  Edict  this 
beneficial  change  would  be  prohibited  unless 
the  federal  agencies  agreed  I  ask  you,  is  this 
really  water "  quality  control  and  enhance- 
ment? Of  course  not,  but  this  Edict  in  all 
probability  has  as  its  tr-ie  purpose  the  next 
problem  I  want  to  discuss  with  you. 
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The  most  Important  of  all  the  objections 
to  Secretary  UdaJl's  announcement  Ls  the 
federal  Intervention  and  actual  control  of 
state  programs  and  the  effects  of  such  con- 
trol. First,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Secretar>''s  edict.  AH  wa- 
ters of  higher  quality  than  the  established 
standards  must  be  so  maintained  unless  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  agrees  that  deg- 
-r.d.itlon  is  necessary  for  .social  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and,  furthermore,  any 
new  discharge  Into  siich  waters  must  be 
treated  by  the  highest  and  best  technology 
as  approved  by  the  Department.  I  want  lirst 
to  caution  you  as  to  what  waters  are  included 
within  this  Edict.  It  Is  not  Just  waters  that 
are  above  the  standards  In  all  respects,  but 
rather  waters  that  are  above  the  standards 
In  any  one  respect  I  believe  this  v/ould  In- 
clude about  all  the  waters  of  every  state  since 
even  some  of  the  most  fxjlluted  waters  are 
above  the  required  .standards  in  one  respect 
or  another.  Then  with  respect  to  these  waters, 
no  lowerlne  of  the  water's  quality  in  cnv  re- 
.spect  would  be  permitted  unless  the  Depart- 
ment finc^  that  It  is  necessary  for  social  or 
economic  development  nor  would  any  new 
source  nf  discharge  or  any  addlllon.il  dis- 
charge tTjoui  an  existing  source  be  permitted 
unless  the.  Department  finds  it  Is  gl%-en  the 
hit;:, est  and  best  technological  treatment.  In 
es.senc?  the  states  are  handing  over  to  the 
Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior  the  complete  de- 
termination of  what  Is  necessary  and  what  Is 
not  necessary  for  a  state's  proi>er  social  and 
economic  development!  Moreover,  there 
aren't  even  any  giildellnes  and  parameters 
for  such  discretionary  power. 

Congress  in  the  1965  .^ct  gave  no  such  ulti- 
mate power  to  the  Department.  Now  the 
.states  are  being  asked  to  give  that  which 
Congress  refused  to  give.  As  we  western  gov- 
ernors have  long  realized,  and  as  I  believe 
pastern  governors  .axe  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  realize,  the  control  of  the  use  and 
development  of  water  Is  tantamount  to  ab- 
s-Vi'.it*  control  of  the  state.  For  we  governors 
to  accept  such  an  edict  and  to  grant  such 
power  to  any  agency,  would  be  no  less  than 
traitorous.  Such  complete  power  rests  only 
With  the  people  or  through  them  in  their 
legislatures  or  their  Constitutions.  I,  for  one, 
icnow  that  the  Colorado  legislature.  In  pass- 
ing the  Colorado  Water  Pollution  Control 
.^ct  of  1966,  did  not  intend  that  such  power 
now  therefrom  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Moreover,  the  federal  .\ct  of  1965 
specifically  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  recognize,  preserve  and  protect 
the  primary  responsibilities  and  rights  of 
the  states  in  preventing  and  controlling  wa- 
ter pollution.  .Ml  of  you  have  probably  seen 
the  same  formal  legal  opinion  of  a  prestig- 
ious Washington  law  firm  as  I,  which  cate- 
gorically denlee  that  there  is  any  legislative 
authority  for  Secretary  Udall  to  make  any 
such  requirement  as  his  so-called  non- 
degradatton  edict  or  for  that  matter  to  estab- 
lish any  national  effluent  standards.  There 
has  also  been  Issued  a  statement  prepared 
by  a  group  of  state  attorneys  general  that 
adoption  by  the  states  of  such  requirements 
Is  probably  invalid  In  no  manner  belittling 
the  importance  of  these  legal  arguments  or 
the  Judicial  check  and  balance  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  I  propose  to  this  con- 
ference an  action  program  which  will  hope- 
fully avoid  the  strife  and  delay  that  a  purely 
legal  challenge  would  entail. 

I  am  proposing  a  resolution  to  you  today 
whereby  the  Secretary  Is  requested  to  rescind 
these  policies.  I  am  further  proposing  that 
firm  and  proper  cooperation  of  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  proceed  to  accomplish  the 
task  at  hand.  If  some  properly  amended  poli- 
cies are  necessary,  then  these  should  be 
worked  out  cooperatively  with  all  the  states. 
I  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  matters  be 
the  Joint  efforts  of  all  the  states,  for  as  we 
have  all  noted  In  the  past,  some  agencies  have 
proceeded  against  the  states  one  at  a  tUne 


and  by  so  doing  have  established  examples 
within  the  state  framework  with  which  pree- 
siu-e  is  put  upon  the  other  states.  Further- 
more, thla  resolution,  if  adopted,  should  be 
forwarded  to  all  other  states  for  consideration 
and  hopefully  few  concurrence.  I  believe 
whatever  action  we  take  and  whatever  our 
Individual  positions  may  be,  these  should  be 
forwarded  Immediately  to  our  congressional 
delegations.  For  Lf  otu-  desire  for  a  co-opera- 
tive, fair  and  proper  federal-state  relation- 
ship is  not  accepted,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  Justice  at  the  congressional  level, 
unless  the  les;al  battle  be  commenced  which 
we  all  hope  can  be  avoided. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  the  Con- 
gress for  enacting  its  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  for  It  started  a  real  action  program 
throughout  the  nation,  and  the  proper  role 
of  the  federal  government  Is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  each  and  eveiy  state  program. 
Tliat  role  Ls  b^icaily  the  prevention  of  inter- 
state conflicts,  and  the  provision  for  techno- 
logical and  financial  assistance  when  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  the  role  and  was  never 
intended  by  Congress  to  be  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  determine  what 
IS  socially  and  economically  laest  for  every 
community  and  area  of  this  country. 

Also  In  closing,  I  want  to  re-afflrm  my  own 
.and  my  state's  dedicated  desire  and  Intent  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  otir  waters 
and  to  this  end,  the  abatement  program  we 
have  embarked  upon  shall  not  cease,  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult  its  progress  may  be  made  by 
others! 

Exhibit  2 

IX  Water  QuALrrr  Standards 

(Adopted  by  Western  Governor's  Conference) 

Whereas,  the  effective  control  of  water  pol- 
lution requires  cooperation  of  federal  and 
state  authority  within  a  framework  of  con- 
gressional and  state  legislative  policies  and 
enactments;  and 

Whereas,  recent  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  been  to  obtain  state  adop- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  which  go 
beyond  the  uses  for  which  particular  water 
bodies  are  intended,  and  beyond  acceptable 
stream  standards  for  those  water  bodies;  and 

Whereas,  federal  authority  has  so  far  failed 
to  enunciate  a  timely,  stable  and  reasonable 
set  of  policies  within  the  existing  statutory 
framework;  and 

Whereas,  the  confusion  and  friction  re- 
sulting from  the  present  course  of  affairs  can 
end  only  in  acrimonious  litigation,  delays 
in  actual  improvement  In  the  quality  of 
water  throughout  the  country,  and  a  serious 
deterioration  of  federal-state  relations;   and 

Whereas,  the  imposition  of  federal  review 
requirements  and  the  imposition  of  a  na- 
tional use  standard  unrelated  to  present  and 
Intended  water  uses  Is  improper  and  unau- 
thorized and  Is  likely  to  result  in  administra- 
tive delays  and  delays  occasioned  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  new  legislation,  and.  therefore. 
will  hinder  the  Implementation  of  water 
quality  programs  already  designed  by  the 
stales  and  set  back  the  schedule  of  such 
programs; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  West- 
ern Governors'  Conference  that  the  states  be 
urged  to  stand  together  In  adherence  to  and 
defense  of  water  quality  standards  made  pur- 
suant to  proper  legal  processes,  and  which 
lake  into  account  the  uses  and  values  of 
particular  waters  to  serve  the  social  and  eco- 
nofnic  needs  of  local  populations,  as  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  state  authorities,  and 
to  stand  together  in  their  rejection  of  im- 
proper and  unauthorized  federal  Interven- 
tion in  states'  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  federal 
authorities  are  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  duly  constituted  states'  water  pollution 
control  officials  and  with  the  states  generally 
in  rescinding  or  properly  amending  those  fed- 


eral requirements  which  have  caused  an  un- 
fortunate situation  to  develop. 


LIMIT.'\TTON  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  m.-^NSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  until 
the  distinguished  Senator  froin  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  comes  to  the  Chamber  to 
dehver  his  speech,  for  which  there  was  a 
special  unanimous-consent  aereement  on 
yesterday,  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  b'u.^ine.ss 
and  that  statements  tiiereln  be  limited  to 
3  miniitfs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNTCATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed   Amendments  to  the  Budget,   1969 
(S.  Doc.  No.  80) 

rt  communication  from  the  President  (f 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  in  the  amount  of  $12  million  for  the 
legislative  branch,  $11.1  million  to  carry  out 
the  fair  housing  provisions  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act,  ,$775  thousand  for  a  new  Com- 
mission on  Mortgage  Credit  and  Interest 
Rates,  and  $350  thousand  t-o  permit  the 
Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers  to  finance  the 
activities  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Facilities  Projects.   Am  Force 
Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .As.slstant  .'Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reportlne  pursuant  to  law,  the  loca- 
tion, nature  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  .^Ir  Force  Reserve;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  .Services. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  G3d  Quar- 
terly Report  covering  the  first  quarter  1968 
as  required  under  the  E.xport  Control  .'\ct 
of  1949  ;wlth  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  Board  op  Governors.  Fedehai. 

Reservi  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Federal  Reserve  Svstem,  covering  oper- 
ations during  the  year  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report*;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  cost  of  medical 
benefits  furnished  Foreign  Service  employees 
overseas.  Department  of  State,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  dated  May  23.  1968 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Government  Op>erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  action  taken  to  put  inactive 
industrial  plant  eo.uipment  in  ."^rmy  arsenals 
to  use.  Department  of  Defense,  dated  May  23. 
1968  (With  .an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  to  Improve  contrac- 
tors' compliance  with  contract  specifications 
in  the  construction  of  hospital  buildings.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  dated  May  22,  1968 
(With  ..n  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 


PETITION 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

May  20.  1968. 
Hon  Hubert  H  Hvmphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Humphrey:  Transmitted 
herewith  is  Resolution  No.  456  (5-S).  "Rela- 
tive to  expres.slng  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Guam  to  that  request  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Marianas  District  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  a  loan  to  ass> 
in  typhoon  rehabilitation,  and,  in  additi/in, 
to  request  the  United  States  Congress  to  m!<ke/ 
available  to  the  typhoon-stricken  islands 
the  Northern  Marianas  the  full  panoply  lif 
Federal  disaster  relief",  duly  and  regularly 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  on  May  1,  1963, 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  T.  Ramirez. 
Legislative  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

Resolution  456  (5-S) 
Resolution  relative  to  expressing  the  support 
of  the  people  of  Guam  to  that  request 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Marianas 
District  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  a  loan  to  assist  in  ty- 
phoon rehabilitation,  and.  in  addition,  to 
request  the  United  States  Congress  to  make 
available  to  the  typhoon-stricken  islands 
of  the  Northern  Marianas  the  full  panoply 
of  Federal  dis-aster  relief 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territorv-   of   Guam:       ' 

Whereas,  the  Islands  Of  the  Northern  Mjirl- 
anas.  particularly  Saipan  and  Tinian,  were 
badly  devastated  by  Typhoon  Jean  which 
struck  in  Holy  Week  of  1968,  destroying  over 
OC:;  of  the  homes  and  generally  disrupting 
the  normal  lives  of  these  communities,  the 
said  northern  islands  constituting  one  of  the 
six  districts  of  the  United  States  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands:   and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  is  advised  that 
various  municipal  and  legislative  bodies 
within  this  Marianas  District  of  the  Trust 
Territory  have  petitioned  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  loans  to  assist  In  the 
low-cost  housing  needed  to  rehabilitate  the 
islands  as  a  result  of  the  typhoon,  said  loans 
to  be  repaid  out  of  the  war  claims  the  United 
States,  as  trustee  for  the  Northern  Marianas, 
has  against  Japan:   and 

Whereas,  the  territory  of  Guam,  one  of 
the  Marianas  Islands,  Inhabited  by  people 
of  the  same  culture,  religion,  history  and  race 
as  those  of  the  remaining  islands  of  the 
chain,  suffered  throutrh  two  great  typhoons 
of  .similar  magnitude  to  Typhoon  Jean  in 
1962  and  1963,  and  as  a  result  the  territory 
was  declared  a  Federal  disaster  area  and 
enormous  Federal  assistance  was  given  to 
Guam  to  enable  its  ))eople  to  carry  out  an 
e:<tensive  rehabilitation  program;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  a  duty  to  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  that  transcends  the  latter's  status 
as  non-U.S.  citizens,  since  the  United  States 
is    the    trustee,    answerable    to    the    United 


Nations,  for  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  trust,  and  although 
these  Islands  might  not  be  technically  part 
of  the  United  Stat-es,  or  possessions  thereof, 
nevertheless  all  Federal  assistance  and  disas- 
ter relief  should  be  given  the  inhabitants  of 
these  stricken  Islands:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture docs  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  respectfully  support  be- 
lore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
petition  from  the  Marianas  District  of  the 
'lYust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Lslands  for 
Federal  loans  to  assist  in  the  typhoon  re- 
habilitation of  that  district,  and  docs  fur- 
ther respectfully  request  said  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  moke  available  to  the 
typhoon-stricken  Islands  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  all  forms  of  Federal  disaster  re- 
lief as  are  given  to  American  communities 
similarly  de\'astat<»d;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after ir.insmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
Ue.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntatives.  to  the  Chairmen,  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senate  and 
Hou.«e.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  to  the  President 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Marianas  District 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isli.nds, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  1st  day 
ofMiy,  1968. 

P.    T.    Ramirez. 
Lcgv;lative  Secretary. 
J.  C.  Arriola, 

Speaker. 

REPORTS  OF   A   COMMITTEE 

The  followinc  reports  of  a  committee 
were  .'submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  3299.  An  act  to  authorize  ■^thc  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1142); 

H.R.  14672.  An  net  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  14,  1931.  relating  to  the  acceptance 
ol  Kilts  for  the  benefits  of  Indians  (Rept.  No. 
1141);  and 

H.R.  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians  (Rept.  No. 
1140). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  McGovern). 
from  the  Committee  on  Intepor  and  Insular 
Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87- 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in  tlic 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tions (Rept.  No.  1139). 

By  Mr.  JACK.SON  (for  Mr.  McGovern). 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  203.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  13ib)  of 
the  acts  of  October  3.  19G2  (76  Stat.  698. 
704).  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1146). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulfir  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: ^ 

H.R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-GO  with  respect  to  judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Mount.ain  Tribe  (Rept.  No.  1144). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  5704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding oU,  gas.  and  other  iiatural  deposits, 
on  certain  lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne 


Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
1145). 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AffiUrs.  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont  (Rept  No 
1143). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RLT^TED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  19G9— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  tS.  REPT.  NO.  11381 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Approi^riations.  I  rc- 
ixirt  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  I  H.R.  169131  making  ai)i)ropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  imr- 
ixises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Tlio  re- 
ix)rt.will  be  leceived  and  the  bill  will  be 
IJlaqed  on  the  calendar;  and  the  iciKirt 
will  be  iHintcd. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  .see  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  tlic 
Chamber  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  we 
will  be  happy  to  take  up  this  matter  :it 
the  earliest  possible  moment  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  oiu-  desire  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  appropriation  bills  this 
year,  which  are  the  mast  important  items 
to  be  considered,  it  is  anticipated  that, 
following  the  di.six>.sal  of  the  pending 
busine.ss.  the  omnibus  hou.sing  bill,  the 
next  order  of  business  could  well  be  the 
Agriculture  appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  296— RESOLU- 
TION TOZXTEND  FROM  THE  CON- 
TINGEt)rt  FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 
FOUNDS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  rejxjrted 
the  following  original  resolution  iS.  lies. 
296 1:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pvules  and  Administration: 

S  Res.  296 
Rrsohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  herpi)v  authorized  t'l 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congrc«:s.  S-in- 
000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  tne 
same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(ai  ol 
the  Legislative  Reorganlzatloji  Act  uppro*. fd 
August  2,  1946  J 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  to  wliich 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation of  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  dated  May  9,  1368, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  liistorical  interest,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  -Aere  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   FCI.BRIGHT 

S  3543  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  J.  B  Smith  and  Sula  E  Smith  of  Maga- 
zine. Ark:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pitlbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

S  3544  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo 
de  la  Puente.  Trajano.  his  wife,  Leonora  A. 
Trajano.  and  their  child.  Cesar  A.  Trajano; 
to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    MAGNUSON   (by  request): 

S  3545  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Pacirtc  Marine  Fisheries  Compact;  to 
the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate   heading.! 


S  3543— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  CONVEYANCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN MATERIALS  TO  J  B.  SMITH. 
OF  MAGAZINE.  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  relinquish 
an  interest  in  land,  which  interest  is  of 
no  value  to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
which  interest  impedes  the  use  of  such 
land  by  my  constituent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
of  Magazine.  .Ark. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Smith  exchanj^ed  land 
which  he  owned  for  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  conveyance  to 
M:-  Smith  reserved  to  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment all  interest  in  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  ana  similar  materials. 

This  reservation  has  impeded  the  use 
of  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  pro- 
spective buyers  have  concluded  that  thoy 
are  precluded  from  excavating  for  build- 
ing foundations  or  using  soil  for  fill  at 
other  locations.  Such  a  reservation  was 
standard  practice  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  1962.  The  Forest  Service  no  longer  re- 
quires such  a  reservation  in  this  area  of 
Arkansas,  because  such  materials  are 
common  to  the  area  and  have  no  value. 

The  Forest  Service  acknowledges  that 
their  reserved  rights  to  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  have 
no  value;  but  the  agency  has  no  author- 
ity to  quitclaim  this  worthless  interest. 
My  bill,  therefore,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey,  by 
quitclaim  deed,  the  worthless  interest 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  sand, 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials 
to  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
Forest  Service  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3543  >  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  sand, 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials 
ill  certain  lands  to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula 
E.  Smith,  of  Magazine.  Ark.,  introduced 
by   Ml'.   FuLBRiCHT,   was   received,   read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbricht 
aie  as  follows: 

Magazine,  Ark  , 

March  7.  1968. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbricht, 
Senator.  State  of  Arkansas. 
Senate  of  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Reference:    US.   Forest   Serilce  R  8.   Ozark- 

St      Francis     NF's,     Exchange     #M1951 

Smith,  J.  B. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:   In   1962  and  63 

the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  I  entered  into  an 

exchange  of  land  for  land  located  in  Logan 

County.  Arkansas,  I  deeded  the  US   Govt.  80 

acres  of  land  in  exchange  for  52  acres. 

The  Forest  Service  first  had  me  make  them 
a  deed  for  my  80  acres  of  land  I  was  giving 
them,  on  which  I  retained  the  oil.  gas  right 
for  approximately  30  years  I  made  no  other 
reservations.  They  then  had  their  lawyers 
and  others  check  over  this  deed  and  appro\ed 
it  ;is  satisfactory. 

They  then  made  me  a  deed  for  the  52  acres 
that  I  was  to  get  from  them  and  they  made 
tlie  following  reservations.  Reserving  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  assigns,  all 
oil.  coal,  gas  and  other  minerals,  including 
Siind.  gravel,  stone,  cluy  and  .similar  materials 
in  perpetuity. 

I  am  just  a  small  farmer  living  near  Maga- 
zine. Arkansas  and  I  did  not  know  when  I 
first  received  this  deed  wliat  little  the  govt, 
had  deeded  me,  until  I  began  to  try  to  sell 
this  tract  of  land.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
I  have  tried  to  sell  the  land  and  when  I  show 
the  people  the  deed  that  the  Gov't  gave  me 
they  walk  off  and  say  you  do  not  have  any 
thing  to  sell  except  the  air  above  the  land, 
as  tne  government  kept  all  the  soil  and  every 
thing  below  the  ground. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  times  to  get  th'e 
Forest  Service  to  amend  their  deed  so  Jis  to 
leave  me  the  sand,  gravel,  clay  and  slrriilar 
materials  as  that  is  wliat  the  soil  is  made 
up  of  here  on  my  place.  They  tell  me  that 
they  cannot  change  it. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  excliange  cases 
tliat  they  have  made  .similar  to  mine  the 
past  couple  of  years  they  have  left  out  the 
part  about  the  Gov't  retaining  the  sand, 
gravel,  clay  etc.  thus  the  land  can  be  resold. 

Senator  Fulbright,  it  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated if  you  will  help  me  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  amend  their  deed  regarding  the 
sand,  gravel,  clay  and  similar  materials  so 
that  I  may  have  a  chance  to  sell  this  land 
should  I  be  able  to  find  another  buyer. 

If  you  can't  get  this  deed  amended  so  tliat 

I  can  sell  this  land  please  help  me  get  my  80 

acres  of  land  back  and  the  government  can 

have  the  air  tliey  deeded  me  on  the  52  acres. 

Sincerely 

J.  B.  Smith. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service. 
Washington.  D.C,  April  2. 1968. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbricht. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  26,  1968.  requesting 
a  report  on  the  possibility  of  amending  a 
deed  given  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  of  Magazine. 
Arkansas,  in  a  land  exchange  in  Logan 
County.    Arkansas,    completed    in    1962. 

Mr.  Smith  made  the  land  exchange  offer  on 
March  29.  1961.  In  the  exchange,  the  United 
States  reserved  all  oil,  coal.  gas.  and  other 
minerals,  including  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  i)erpetuity  for  the 
selected  land.  Mr.  Smith  also  reserved  all  oil, 
gas,  lead,  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  fissionable 
minerals,  such  as  uranium,  until  January  1. 
2010.  on  the  offered  land,  except  for  any 
minerals  that  were  outstanding  in  third 
parties.  Both  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice were  fully  aware  of  the  mineral  situation 
involved  In  his  exchange  offer.  The  land  ex- 


change was  completed  in  November  1962. 
with  Mr  Smith  accepting  the  exchange  deed 
from  the  United  States  as  negotiated. 

A  number  of  other  land  exchanges  have 
been  made  on  the  Ozark  National  Forest  in 
the  general  area  of  Mr.  Smith's  exchange.  It 
has  been  common  practice  in  these  trans- 
actions, for  the  National  Forest  lands  pass- 
ing into  private  ownership  to  include  the 
minerals  reservation  that  appears  in  Mr 
Smith's  deed.  Mr.  Smith's  case  is  the  first 
notification  that  we  have  iiad  of  any  diffi- 
culty experienced  because  of  this  reservation 
We  might  add.  however,  that  several  years 
ago  we  slopped  Including  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  mineral  reser- 
vations in  this  area  of  Arkansps.  This  was 
in  recognition  that  these  materials  were 
common  to  the  area,  or  had  no  value,  and 
reserving  them  placed  an  unneeded  title  en- 
cumbrance on  the  land  going  into  private 
ownershij). 

Our  geologist  on  the  staff  of  the  Ozark 
National  Forest  examined  Mr.  Smith's  prop- 
erty on  May  23.  1967.  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  possibilities  the  sand,  gravel,  etc.. 
reservation  could  feasibly  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  his  conclusion  that 
these  reserved  rights  had  no  value,  thus, 
there  is  little  likelihood  they  would  be  exer- 
cised Apparently,  prospective  buyers  of  his 
property  are  concerned  about  this  i>ossibility 
and.  in  fact,  have  concluded  this  part  of  the 
mineral  reservation  even  precludes  excavat- 
ing for  building  foundations  or  using  the 
material  for  fill  at  other  locations. 

We  do  not  interpret  the  reservation  In  this 
manner.  The  owner  of  the  property  has  full 
and  complete  use  of  tlie  surface  of  the  prop- 
erty, appropriate  with  State  or  local  laws. 

While  we  appreciate  Mr.  Smith's  concern, 
there  is  no  authority  by  which  the  exchange 
deed  for  the  property  can  be  modified  or 
amended. 

If  you  desire  any  furtlier  information  on 
the  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  M.  Nelson. 

Deputy  Chief. 


S.  3545— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CONSENT  TO  AN  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  MARINE  FISHERIES 
COMPACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pacific  Manne  Fisheries  Commission  was 
established  under  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1947,  and  was  designed  to  see 
belt-er  utilization  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

At  that  time  only  three  States  were 
prepared  to  ratify  such  a  compact — 
CalifoiTiia,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  In 
fact,  during  the  early  years  it  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  Tri-State  Pact. 

In  1962.  the  act  was  amended  to  per- 
mit Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  join,  and  "any 
other  State  having  rivers  or  streains 
tributaiT  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Since 
that  lime  the  State  of  Idaho  has  become 
a  member,  and  the  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Department  of  Fisheries — a  long- 
time Member  of  Congress  and  fonner 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee — Hon.  Thor 
Tollefson  advises  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  well  come  into  the  compact 
provided  there  is  a  change  in  the  present 
method  of  landing  the  compact. 

In  the  original  act.  Mr,  President,  the 
fomiula  for  individual  State  participa- 
tion was  based  upon  the  primaiy  market 
value  of  fishei-y  landings,  and  although 
this  appears  to  be  a  fair  method  of  deter- 
mining participation  at  the  time,  it  was 
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detemiincd  that  the  Commission  could 
only  consider  those  species  which  were 
common  to  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
pact States. 

As  a  result,  California  found  itself 
bearing  a  heavy  burden  in  respect  to  yel- 
lowfln  tuna,  for  example,  which  was  not 
common  to  aiiy  of  the  other  States  and, 
therefore,  beyond  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction.  Alaska  could  have  similar 
problems  with  the  valuable  king  crab 
fishei-y  which  is  adjacent  to  tliat  State's 
coast. 

The  measure  w'hich  I  am  intioducing 
today,  at  the  i-equest  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission,  would  allow 
the  States  to  determine  an  equitable 
method  of  financial  support.  All  States 
must  agree  before  a  new  formula  be- 
comes effective.  Tlie  legislation  intro- 
duced now  .should  make  it  possible  for 
the  concerned  States  to  improve  their 
cooperative  research  jsrograms.  Fish 
know  no  State  boundaries.  The  inclusion 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  retention 
of  the  present  membership  in  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  better  research  and  thereby 
better  management  of  our  fisheries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  iirintcd  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3545  i  to  consent  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact,  introduced  by  Mr.  M.\c- 
NUSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
t'wice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaiy,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S.  3545 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co?igress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  amendment  of 
article  X  of  the  Pacific  marine  flslieries  com- 
pact, relating  to  the  financial  support  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission.  Such 
amendment  shall  not  become  etfective  sin- 
less and  imtil  agreed  to  by  all  the  States 
participating  in  such  compact  on  tlie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^onani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  '  S.  3304 )  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  improvement  of  their 
correctional  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1971.  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  loans  to  cer- 
tain cooperatives  serving  farmers  and 
rural  residents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 


luianimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  3415>  to  estab- 
lish a  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT   OF    1968 — AMENDMEN'ra 

amendment    no.    822 

Mr.  TOWER  propo.sed  amendments  to 
the  bill  I S.  3497 )  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

amendments  NOS.  823  THROUGH  829 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  .seven  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3497,  supra,  which  w-cre 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

amendment  no.  830 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  propcsed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  3497.  wliich  -A^re  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FISCAL  POLICIES— VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  last  few  days  I  have 
been  discussing  the  manner  in  which 
erroneous  information  about  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  reductions  is  being 
disseminated  with  administration  back- 
ing. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  some  infor- 
mation which  was  furnished  to  Mr. 
Teague  by  the  administration.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
Mr,  Teague.  rather  I  commend  him  for 
reporting  this  information,  I  know  this 
is  what  he  is  being  told  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

But  what  I  shall  show  is  that  this  is 
some  more  of  the  scare  tactics  of  the 
Johnson  administration  to  defeat  the  ex- 
penditure reduction  proposals  as  cm- 
bodied  in  the  tax  bill. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  particular 
part  of  the  lettfr  which  deals  with  the 
proposed  rollback  in  Federal  employ- 
ment to  the  June  30.  1966,  level  empha- 
sizing how  it  will  affect  the  veterans' 
programs. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

It  woiUd  take  approximately  four  months 
and  the  loss  of  about  3,000  employees  t/a 
achieve  the  June  30,  1966.  level  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Since,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  personnel 
limitation  is  applied  governmentwide.  the 
VA  would  continue  to  suffer  reductions  for 
a*  least  26  additional  months  and  by  the 
time  the  Executive  Branch  had  reached  the 
required  personnel  level  of  June  30,  1966,  the 
VA  vvouid  have  l)een  required  to  give  up 
between  25.000  and  30.000  employees  with 
most  of  these  from  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surirery.  Since  the  employee-patient 
ratio  in  tlie  Veterans'  Administration  is  1.4 
employees  to  each  patient,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  drastic  personnel  cut  would  require 
the  closing  of  thousands  of  beds.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  lias  estimated  that  this 
number  may  exceed  20.000.  To  ivchieve  a  cut 
of  this  magnitude  would  require  the  cioelng 
of  the  equivalent  of  thirty  liospitals. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  received  similar 
letters  of  concern  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and 
other  veterans'  organizations.  I  respect 
their  concern.  But  let  us  consider  what 
actually  happens.  First,  let  me  say  that 
there  is  nothing  iij  the  bill  that  .says  one 
single  employee  must  be  reduced  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  has  complete  author- 
ity under  the  bill  to  assign  the  cut  where 
he  thinks  it  will  disrupt  the  least. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  they  arc  as- 
signed on  a  broad  basis,  based  upon  the 
increase  since  June  30.  1966.  On  that 
date  there  were  2.366.317  employees  on 
the  iniblic  iiayroll.  This  had  been  in- 
crea.sed  by  April  1.  1968.  to  2,610,000.  or 
an  increase  of  243,683  employees.  Tliat  is 
an  increase  of  little  better  than  10  jjcr- 
cent  in  this  21 -month  period.  It  is  this 
10-percent  rollback  across  the  board  that 
we  were  talking  about. 

What  has  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion done  during  that  .same  time?  On 
June  30,  1966,  it  had  147,634  employees. 
It  had  149,300  on  the  payroll  in  1967.  and 
152.100  in  1968.  That  represents  an  in- 
crease, during  that  .same  iJeriod,  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  4.466  em- 
I)loyees.  or  approximately  3  percent. 

During  that  21 -month  period,  ovorall 
Government  employment  increa.sed  by 
10  iiercent,  during  which  time  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  accounted  for  a 
3-pcrcent  increase  in  its  employment. 
But  now  that  we  jiropo.se  to  roll  overall 
employment  back  to  the  June  30,  1966. 
level,  they  claim  that  this  will  require  a 
reduction  of  between  25.000  and  30.000 
employees  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, v.hich  means  that  they  will  roll  em- 
IJloyment  in  this  agency  back  19  percent 
or  16  ijercent  less  than  they  had  before. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  telling 
\etcrnns'  organizations  that  this  drastic 
I'cduction  will  take  place  by  adoption  of 
this  bill.  Why  do  they  threaten  to  reduce 
employment  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis. 
tration  by  19  i>ercent  from  what  it  was 
on  June  30.  1966?  The  answer  is  very  .sim- 
ple. With  a  war  in  Vietnam--whlch  they 
refuse  to  lecognize — they  realize  that 
this  is  one  agency  that  must  be  pio- 
tcctcd.  Certainly  no  Member  of  Congress 
is  going  to  allow  these  hospitals  to  clo.se. 

This  is  ju.st  another  effort  by  the 
sj^endthrift  bureaucrats  to  blackmail 
Congress. 

What  they  do  not  i^oint  out  is  that 
even  with  the  S6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction, they  will  still  have  S3. 2  billion 
more  to  spend  on  domestic  iirograms 
than  they  had  in  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  exam- 
ple of  th2  deliberate  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  discredit 
any  effort  to  reduce  expenditures.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  fish  or  cut  bait  and  tell  us 
where  it  stands. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  read  a  letter  to  the  Senate  which 
I  have  written  today  to  Mr.  Charles 
Zv,-ick.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget: 

Mat  24,  1968. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Zwick. 
Director,  Biircau  of  the  Budget, 
F.iccutive  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zwick:  Enactment  of  H  R.  15414 
in  is  danger,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
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the  Administration  talu  a  positive  poeltlon. 
on  It  ^exi  week  an  effort  Is  being  made  to 
send  the  conference  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  reduce  the 
mandatory  spending  reductions  to  94  mil- 
lion. 

Does  the  Administration  support  this  ef- 
fort to  send  this  bill  back  to  conference, 
or  does  It  recommend  approval  of  the  re- 
port as  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees? 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance  of 
the  Administration's  taking  a  public  posl- 
sitlon.  Interest  rates  are  already  at  a  fan- 
tastically high  level,  and  the  American  dol- 
I,\r  remains  In  a  precarious  poeltlon.  Excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones  expired 
M.iy  1.  and  these  taxes  are  being  collected 
Illegally. 

In  my  opinion  the  defeat  of  this  meas- 
ure would  be  a  catastrophy.  and  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  Importance  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  Administration's  making 
Its  position  known. 

■i'ours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

M:-  President.  I  conclude  by  repeating 
t;.at  it  IS  time  for  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  fish  or  cut  bait.  As  he  advised 
Congress  so  eloquently  recently,  it  is  time 
to  'bite  the  bullet." 


IMPORTATION  OF   FOREIGN  OIL 

.\Ir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
.-een  fit  to  propose  regulations  encourag- 
ing the  increased  import  of  foreign  oil. 
Under  the  proposed  regulations,  addi- 
tional import  quotas  will  be  granted  as 
an  incentive  for  those  who  produce  low 
sulfur  residual  oil  for  consumption  in 
areas  with  restrictions  on  the  sulfur  con- 
tent of  fuel.  While  this  is  done  in  the 
name  of  air  pollution  control,  one  can- 
not help  but  wonder  at  the  excess  of 
zeal  that  prompts  someone  to  kill  the 
patient  to  cure  the  disease. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  such  short- 
sighted, stop-gap.  piecemeal  measures  as 
those  proposed  will  do  nothing  but  harm 
in  the  long  run.  ITiey  will  place  unneces- 
sary burdens  upon  the  consumer,  dis- 
rupt the  domestic  oil  and  coal  industries, 
further  upset  the  already  chaotic  con- 
dition of  our  balance  of  payments  and 
widen  the  crack  in  our  wall  of  national 
security  by  relying  on  troubled  areas  for 
more  of  our  national  energy  supply. 

And  why  have  these  regulations  been 
proposed^  Many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  an  excess  of  zeal,  have  estab- 
lished totally  unrealistic  air  pollution 
regulations  starting  at  1  percent  sulfur 
content  and  ranging  down  to  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

This  is  done,  under  the  assumption 
that  the  cause  of  the  problem  is  sulfur 
dioxide  which  is  produced  when  some 
fossil  fuels  are  burned.  I  might  add  that 
there  is  a  decided  amount  of  medical 
controversy  and  downright  disagreement 
over  whether  sulfur  oxides  at  typical 
levels  constitute  a  harmful  effect  on  life. 
The  physiological  aspects  of  this  are  still 
being  studied  and  it  will  take  several 
years  to  learn  if  the  accused  has  even 
rightfully  been  hauled  into  court. 

But  despite  this,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  taken  steps  that  would  flood 
the  market  with  foreign  fuel  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  these  standards.  They 
were  set  in  a  vacuum  of  scientific  knowl- 


edge amid  the  raucous  cries  of  those 
who  cry  for  £iction  for  the  sake  of  action 
against  air  pollution. 

We  cannot  possibly  expect  to  accom- 
plish the  aims  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions without  causing  a  substantial  price 
increase  for  the  consumer  in  the  three 
major  areas  affected  by  the  proposed 
regulations.  Those  areas  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. 

In  each  of  those  areas,  current  price 
levels  camiot  be  maintained  if  the  1  per- 
cent regulations  are  imposed.  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  fact,  sulfur 
limits  will  drop  to  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent within  the  next  few  years.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  cost  of  meeting  such  un- 
realistic limits  will  be  a  tremendous  price 
increase  for  the  consumer. 

As  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  said  in  a  report  last  month: 

Federal.  State  and  municipal  agencies  with 
air  pollution  control  responsibilities  may 
react  with  an  excess  of  zeal  to  current  pres- 
sures for  clean  air  to  Impose  corrective  meas- 
ures on  fossil-fueled  plants  that  are  unreal- 
istic or  prohibitively  expensive  tinder  the 
present  state  of  technology. 

Assuming  the  industiy  is  justified  in 
its  fears. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
Secretary's  proposed  regulations  are 
grossly  unfair  to  the  Nation's  bituminous 
coal  industrj'.  The  industry'  has  spent 
huge  amounts  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
in  cooperation  with  the  Government  in 
research  to  control  air  pollution.  It  is 
hard  at  work  on  projects  to  remove  sulfur 
from  the  fuel  itself  before  combustion, 
and  capturing  sulfur  oxides  from  the 
flue  gases  of'  coal  after  combustion.  All 
indications  are  that  technological  break- 
through is  no  more  than  3  to  5  years 
away — less  time  than  it  will  take  to  define 
the  problem  in  all  probability. 

And  the  industry's  reward  for  its  work, 
for  its  effort,  and  for  its  early,  voluntary 
recognition  of  this  problem  apparently 
will  be  a  Government-sponsored  attempt 
to  undercut  one  of  its  significant  mar- 
kets. Can  the  Government  truly  expect 
cooperation  if  it  insists  on  promoting 
such  schemes? 

The  coal  industry  is  one  of  the  few 
that  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  solving  our  precarious  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  The  Nation  reaps  the 
reward  of  a  half  billion  dollars  annually 
from  our  coal  exports.  Before  tampering 
with  the  markets  of  any  industi-y  which 
can  accomplish  this  in  such  financially 
edgy  times,  much  serious  thought  and 
discussion  must  ensue. 

But  even  if  we  ignore  the  increased 
cost  to  the  consumer:  even  if  we  forget 
the  work  and  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
coal  industry  in  air  pollution  control; 
even  if  we  shun  and  disrupt  an  industry 
that  has  assisted  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, can  the  Nation  afford  to  continue 
this  piecemeal  approach  to  its  energy 
•sources  in  these  years  of  international 
crises?  Can  we  truly  allow  ourselves  to 
depend  upon  oil  from  troubled  waters  to 
supply  a  large  portion  of  our  national 
energy  needs? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
George  Lardner.  Jr..  Washington  Post 
staff  writer,  which  appeared  in  today's 


Wii-shinirton  Post,  entitled,  "United 
Slate.s  To  Step  Up  Imports  of  Oil  in 
Pollution  Ficht,  ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  To  Step  Up  Imports  of  Oil 

IN  Pollution  Fight 

(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  an- 
nounced plant,  yesterday  to  step  up  oil  im- 
ports in   the  battle   against  air  pollution. 

The  move  is  sure  to  infuriate  domestic  oil 
producers  and  spokesmen  for  the  coal  in- 
dustry both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  Interior  Department's  proposal  Is  de- 
signed to  encourage  production  of  low-sul- 
fur residual  fuel  oil  that  can  meet  new  air 
pollution   regulations. 

Offlclcrts  said  they  also  hoped  it  would  pro- 
mote adoption  of  pollution  controls  in  com- 
munities that  have  yet  to  act. 

"Air  pollution  is  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
dangerous  environmental  haz;u-ds.  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  totally  committed  to 
control  this  hazard  with  aU  of  its  available 
resources.  Including  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram." Udall  said  in  a  statement. 

Under  the  proposal,  refiners  who  make 
low-sulphiu-  residual  fuel  oil  from  imported 
or  domestic  crude  would  be  in  line  for  addi- 
tional imports  of  the  cheaper,  foreign  oil. 

Residual  fuel  produced  under  the  plan 
would  liave  to  be  used  in  markets  east  of 
the  Rockies  where  Federal,  state  or  local  air 
pollution  controls  limit  the  sulfur  content. 
Residual  fuel  is  vised  primarily  by  utility 
companies,  apartment  buildings  and  indus- 
trial plants. 

The  Import  bonuses  would  range  from  half 
a  barrel  for  each  barrel  of  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual produced  with  Western  Hemisphere  oil 
to  a  quarter  of  a  b;irrel  for  every  barrel  of 
low-sulfur  residual  made  from  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere  imports. 

The  proposal  would  extend  more  generous 
bonuses  to  domestic  refiners  that  desulfu- 
rize  their  fuel  from  Western  Hemispheric 
supplies.  Low-sulfur  residual  is  hard  to  come 
by  and  the  primary  American  sources  of  low- 
sulfur  crude  are  in  Libya  and  Nigeria. 

Officials  estimated  that  imports  permitted 
under  the  plan  would  grow  to  some  300,000 
barrels  a  day  within  several  years,  but  they 
added  that  the  plan  would  have  only  a  lim- 
ited immediate  impact.  Only  New  Jersey, 
metropolitan  New  York,  and  the  metropolitan 
Washington  suburbs  have  and  these  have 
yet  to  go  into  adopted  residual  fuel  controls, 
effect. 


KENNEDY     OVERPOWERING     FIELD 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  entitled  "Ken- 
nedy Overpowerins  Field  in  California." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
01  May  23,  1968,  together  with  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark, 
dated  May  23,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

May  23.  19681 

Kennedy  Overpowering  Field  in  California 

'By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Los  Angeles. — The  big  salvos  are  yet  to  be 
fired,  but  the  political  pros  here  insist  that 
the  great  Democratic  primary  battle  is  all 
over  but  the  voting. 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  viewed  as  a  cer- 
tainty to  get  California's  174  convention 
delegates. 
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The  onetime  Lyndon  Johnson  slate,  now 
uncommitted,  is  so  hapless  and  hopeless  that 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  is  trying 
every  device  known  to  avoid  being  tainted 
by  its  defeat. 

Even  the  leader  of  the  slate.  State  Atty. 
Gen.  Thomas  Lynch,  is  trying  to  dissociate 
himself  from  a  political  debacle.  He  has  de- 
cided to  go  to  Hawaii  until  the  day  of  the 
voting  and  thus  make  it  clear  that  he  didn't 
invest  all  his  prestige  in  a  losing  cause. 

Tills  means  that  it  is  up  to  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  derail  the  Kennedy  express  that 
is  roaring  toward  the  August  convention  with 
a  string  of  primary  victories  ;vs  evidence  that 
"the  people  "  want  him  Even  Kennedy-haters 
out  here  say  McCarthy  cannot  defeat  the  New 
York  Senator  in  California 

The  pros  figure  Kennedy  will  win  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  votes.  McCarthy  no  more 
than  35  percent,  and  the  Lynch  slate  no  more 
than  15  percent. 

Once  again,  it  seems.  Kennedy  money  and 
organization  are  Just  too  powerful  for  tlie 
Minnesota  senator. 

"With  all  his  money.  Kennedy  is  covering 
this  Stat*  like  a  blanket  He  Just  overwhelms 
McCarthy,  "  said  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty,  a  maverick  Democrat  who  dislikes 
both  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  and  who  sup- 
ported Republican  Richard  Nixon  in  his  1960 
Presidential  race  against  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Yorty  says  Kennedy  has  spent  at  least 
$23,000  in  recent  days  just  to  pay  registrars  30 
cents  for  every  Negro  they  put  on  the  voting 
rolls. 

(It  is  an  old  California  custom  for  poli- 
ticians to  augment  the  income  of  registrars 
by  paying  them  a  modest  fee  for  each  con- 
stituent registered  at  that  candidate's  re- 
quest. In  1962.  when  the  "fee"  was  only  10 
cents  per  voter,  the  state  attorney  general 
ruled  that  the  practice  was  akin  to  bribing 
a  public  official,  and  thus  improper.  There  is 
talk  of  the  McCarthy  faction  making  a  cam- 
paign issue  of  Kennedy's  men  reviving  this 
practice.) 

Asked  how  he  was  sure  Kennedy  was  pay- 
ing to  register  Negroes.  Yorty  replied:  "Why 
one  ol  my  top  aftes,  Willard  Murray  Jr., 
has  taken  a  leave  ol  absence  so  he  can  super- 
vise handing  ovit  the  money.  " 

( Murray  told  me  that  the  deputy  registrars 
were  not  •paid"  in  any  illegal  sense.  He  said 
they  simply  were  told  that  they  could  collect 
up  to  30  cents  per  person  registered  to  defray 
expenses.  The  Kennedy  camp  also  paid  for 
transportation,  meals,  baby-sitters,  and 
furniture  and  equipment  used  by  the  regis- 
trars, he  added.) 

This  eagerness  to  get  more  of  California's 
large  Negro  population  registered  points  up 
one  of  Kennedy's  strengths  and  McCarthy's 
most  glaring  weakness.  Kennedy  is  immensely 
popular  among  minority  groups — Negroes  and 
Mexican-Americans  here.  He  is  so  confident 
that  they  will  back  him,  and  not  McCarthy, 
that  he  will  gladly  finance  getting  them 
eligible  to  vote. 

One  of  McCarthy's  troubles  is  that  he 
hasn't  the  money  or  organization  with  which 
to  appeal  for  greater  support  among  these 
or  any  other  groups.  His  backers  say  he  mtist 
put  what  little  money  he  has  into  television, 
leaving  almost  nothing  for  billboards,  mail- 
ings,  and   other   campaign   activities. 

Kennedy,  meanwhile,  has  elaborate  plans 
to  flood  the  Stale  not  only  with  television 
and  radio  but  with  billboards  and  two  direct 
"personal  mailings"  to  every  voter  in  the 
state  thought  to  be  a  Democrat. 

One  very  costly  technique  still  under  con- 
sideration is  the  use  of  a  computer  that  will 
direct  a  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Citizen, 
Sacramento,  and  include  a  paragraph  or  two 
about  local  issues  thought  to  be  of  vital 
concern  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Citizen.  The 
computer  supposedly  is  programmed  to  vary 
these  paragraphs  to  prevent  Mrs  Joe  Citizen 
from  leaning  over  the  back  fence  and  dis- 


covering that  Mrs.  John  Blow  got  exactly  the 
same  "personal"  letter  from  the  New  York 
Senat<jr. 

Staff  may  be  a  bigger  problem  for  Mc- 
Carthy than  money.  His  California  chairman. 
Martin  Stone,  has  complained  to  friends  that 
he  was  coaxed  into  getting  out  front  for  the 
half  dozen  or  so  Democrats  who  knew  that 
Stone  had  been  very  active  among  business- 
men opposing  US    policy  in  Vietnam 

Stone  now  finds,  however,  that  half  the 
men  who  coaxed  him  Into  lending  the  Mc- 
Carthy fight  are  now  on  the  Kennedy  team 
and  the  rest  are  waiting  in  the  wings  to  beat 
the  drums  for  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey, 

Stone  and  Ann  Alanson,  the  Democratic 
National  committee  woman  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  .struggling  In  lonely  splendor  with 
two  or  three  thous.and  students  to  keep  Mc- 
Carthy's hopes  alive  in  the  nation's  most 
populous  stale  and  tills  most  important  pri- 
mary election. 

May   23.    1968. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attornc}/  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General;  In  a 
column  by  Carl  T.  Rowan  with  a  date  line  of 
Los  .Angeles  and  as  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  May  22  there-  appeared 
the  following  .statement  along  with  certain 
definite  quotations: 

•"Once  again,  it  seems  Kennedy  money  and 
organization  are  Just  too  powerful  for  the 
Minnesota  senator. 

"  "With  all  his  money,  Kennedy  is  covering 
this  state  like  a  blanket.  He  just  overwhelms 
McCarthy,"  said  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty,  a  maverick  Democrat  who  dislikes 
both  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  and  who  sup- 
ported Republican  Richard  Nixon  in  his  I960 
Presidential  race  against  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

"Yorty  says  Kennedy  has  spent  at  least 
$23,000  in  recent  days  just  to  pay  registrars 
30  cents  for  every  Negro  i,hey  put  on  the 
voting  rolls. 

"(It  is  an  old  California  custom  for  poli- 
ticians to  augment  the  income  of  registrars 
by  paying  them  a  modest  fee  for  each  con- 
stituent registered  at  that  candidate's  re- 
quest. In  1962,  when  the  'fee'  was  only  10 
cents  per  voter,  the  state  attorney  general 
ruled  that  the  practice  was  akin  to  bribing 
a  public  official,  and  thus  improper.  Tliere  is 
talk  of  the  McCarthy  faction  making  a  cam- 
paign issue  of  Kennedy's  men  reviving  this 
practice.) 

"Asked  how  he  was  sure  Kennedy  was 
paying  to  register  Negroes,  Yorty  replied: 
•Why,  one  of  my  top  aides,  Willard  Murray,  Jr.. 
has  taken  a  leave  of  .absence  so  he  can  super- 
vise handing  out  the  money." 

'"  ( Murray  told  me  that  the  deputy  regis- 
trars were  not  "paid"  in  any  illegal  sense.  He 
said  they  simply  were  told  that  they  could 
collect  "P  to  30  cents  per  person  registered 
to  defray  expenses.  The  Kennedy  camp  also 
paid  for  transportation,  meals,  baby-sitters, 
and  furniture  and  eqtupment  used  by  the 
registrars,  he  added.) 

•"Tliis  eagerness  to  get  more  of  California's 
large  Negro  population  registered  points  up 
one  of  Kennedy's  strengths  and  McCarthy's 
most  glaring  weaknesses.  Kennedy  is  im- 
mensely popular  among  minority  groups — 
Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  here.  He  is 
so  confident  that  they  will  back  him,  and 
not  McCarthy,  that  he  will  gladly  finance 
getting  them  eligible  to  vote." 

On  April  29,  1965,  the  Senate  passed  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  0  an  amendment  of  which  I  was 
a  .sponsor  specifically  prohibiting  anyone 
from  paying  or  offering  to  pay  or  accepting 
payment  either  for  registration  to  vote  or 
for  voting  and  setting  the  penalty  at  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.  This 
restriction  is  specifically  applicable  to  regis- 


trnllons  for  general,  special,  or  prlniar\  i-lec- 
tlons  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  or  electing  any  cniidldate  for 
the  office  of  President,  Vice  President.  i)resl- 
dentlal  elector,  or  Member  of  Congress.  The 
full  text  ol  the  amendment  Is  .as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  (c)  Whoever  knowingly  or  will- 
fully gives  false  information  as  to  his  iiiune. 
address,  or  period  of  residence  in  the  voting 
district  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  conspires 
with  another  individual  for  the  purpose  ol 
encouraging  his  false  registration  to  vote  or 
illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  ac- 
cepts payment  either  for  registration  to  vote 
or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both:  Provided .  Iiourvcr.  Tliat  this 
provision  shall  be  applicable  only  to  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  elections  held  solely 
or  In  part  for  the  purpose  o(  selecting  "or 
elpctlng  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pre.'^l- 
dent.  Vice  President,  presidential  electfir. 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  .St^ites  Hou.se  ol  Represeni- 
rttlves.  or  Delegates  or  Commls.sloners  from 
the  territories  or  possessions,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Puerto  Rico." 

Tills  amendment  passed  tlie  .Senate  on 
April  29,  1065.  by  a  vote  of  Q^  to  0.  .\n  Identi- 
cal proposal  was  included  in  the  Hou.sc  bill 
as  introduced  by  Congressman  Cramer  The 
conference  report  was  accepted,  and  the  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President ^on  August  6, 
1965,  Public  Law  89-110. 

S.-1564,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  was 
intended  to  guarantee  to  every  American 
citizen  an  opportunity  to  register  and  vote 
without  any  fear  of  coercion.  The  purpose  of 
the  above-referred-to  amendment  was  upe- 
clfically  to  prohibit  anyone  from  paying  or 
offering  to  pay  people  to  register  or  vote. 

Will    you    please    examine   the    allegations 
contained   in   the   article   referred    to   above, 
and  after  talking  with  the  parties  quoted  ad- 
vise me  what  steps  are  being  taken 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 


FLAT  TIRES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  AUTO- 
MOBILE ACCIDENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  I  know  there  has  been  speculation 
as  to  how  important  a  factor  Hat  tires  are 
in  the  matter  of  automobile  accidents  on 
our  highways.  Tlie  tire  manufactuiing 
industry  got  curious,  and  advanced  the 
necessary  funds  to  have  the  Tiaffic  In- 
stitute at  Northwestern  Univorsity  make 
a  thorough-going  study  of  this  whole 
matter.  It  is  a  very  interesting  study,  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  only  one  comment  here  for  the 
moment.  I  see  the  study  disclo.<;es  that 
there  is  an  average  of  one  flat  tire  for 
every  22.000  miles  of  travel  for  each  auto- 
mobile. Tliat  is  a  rather  significant  state- 
ment, but  I  would  rather  let  this  entire 
institute  summary  speak  for  itself,  and 
hence  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Findings  in  Fol-r  Stvoies  of 
Tire  Disablements  and  Accidents  on  a 
High-Speed  Road  Made  by  the  Traffic 
INSTITLTE.  Northwestern  University.  J, 
Stannard  Baker.  Project  Director 

ACCIDEN-rS 

In  the  twelve  montlis  from  September.  1966 
through  August,  1967.  there  were  1.486  auto- 
mobile (fotir-tired  vehicle  i  accidents  on  the 
Illinois  Tollwav.  Plat  tires  contributed  to  no 
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more  than  36  and  poeslbljr  as  few  as   13  of  circumstakces  that  don't  affect  chance  of  might  Include  lack  nf  skill  or  expjerlence,  In- 

the  accidents.  This  was  between  one  In  40  accident  afteb  disablement  adequate  grasp  of  Uie  steenng  wheel.  Impul- 

(245  percent)  and  one  In  110  (O.M  percent)  ^  ^s  commonly  believed  that  certain  clr-  slve  reactions,   Inattention.    iStudy  4) 

of  all  the  accidents    (Study  4»  cumstances   may   lead   to   auto   accidents   If  freqiknct   of  disablfment 

Injury  data  were  available  for  33  of  the  36  a  tire  goe«  flat  while  driving.  However,   on  t-„,,,  ^1  ^^J,    '  nnn  h      I     w, 

accidents.  None  of  the  accidents  which  deft-  the  basis   of   data  collected,   some   of   these  ,„,.'"''  ^V^  '"^"l  ^°^°°?  "'^^  disablements 

nitely  followed  a  Ure  disablement  killed  any-  circumstances   appear    to   have   little   or    no  i"  ^^  months  on  the  Tol  way.  On  the  aver- 

one.  However,  one  of  those  which  may  possl-  effect.  Among  conditions  that  do  not  seem  *2^^„'  ^"^'"obtles    (four-tired    vehicles)    had 

bly    have    followed    a    tire    disablement    was  to  make  any  great  difference  are  the  amount  Th^^«T^f»  h'JL.T''^        '    h  m""       JvT'TIT* 

fatal.  Ten  accidents   (30.4percent)   Involved  of  tire  wear,  position  of  lire  on  the  vehicle  T^}"  ]f  **!  '^1^,^J^  '"^"""'^  "'^^  ^""^  '''*  "'* 

injury.  whether    there    Is    a    sudden    "blowout"    or  ^^V.int^  pf. J   h.'^fr,"'"   ^     "  f""   ^^^   °^ 

The    percent   of   accidents    which    Injured  gradual    disablement,    retreaded    tires,    tires  'i A       o^ h  .  i                      ^          expressway 

no  one  was  almost  exactly  the  same  for  both  with  tubes,  and  two-ply  tires  with  four-ply  -"'P^''"^   ( study  li 

t.ne  accidents  which  did  follow  tire  disable-  rating.   (In  this  connection,  do  not  confuse  factors  influencing  disablement  rates 

ments   and   accidents  which  did  not  follow  likelihood  of  accident  after  disablement  with  Several  circumstances  seemed  to  affect  the 

disablements.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  reason  to  likelihood  of  disablement. )    (Study  4)  number   of   disablements    per   million    miles 

believe  th.it  accidents  contributed  to  by  flat  circumstances   that   do    affect   chance    of  of   driving.   Temperature   was    one.    For   the 

tires  are  more  or  less  serious  than  other  accl-  accidents  after  disablement  same  kind  of  trips  (average  length  60  miles) . 

dents.                                                                                   r>tv,»,  ^i,^„.v,„fo^o-.  M^  .„»„    ,„  K^   „ (!lsab!ement,5  were  half  ae.iln  as  numerous  la 

On  this  fully  fenced  expressway,  cows  con-  O/^"  II     T^         «  .  ,          k^  ^_  ?  a  meMi  temperature  of  69°P  as  at  48°    Higher 

tributed  to  30  accidents.  Deer  figured  In  still  ^^'^.^Z'^  bT^'Lcid^nt  "ower's^l;  n|  temperature'    would   unquestionably   gr^tly 

more,  42.  Altogether,  animals  contributed  to  ^   one     Imone  ^s    norLr.r  accT^^^^^^^^  '"^""''^■^^    ^^«   disablement   rat*:    lower   tem- 

-5  accidents,  more  than  twice  a^  many  accl-  "f^eTflat  Ur«    T^^ercent  h^d  oowef  ^  peratures    would    probably    reduce    it    some. 

dents  as  flat  tires.  (Study  4)  '"'"^'^  "^^  tires    70  percent  had  power  steer-  (St^,^    j, 

ing;    among    those    having    accidents    after  '           ^  , 

AUTOS  involved  blowouts.    48    percent    bad    power    steering.  For  the  same  temperature  (mean  of  69' FK 

A  total  of  2.196  autos  were  involved  in  the  (Study  4).  ToUway   trips   averaging    18    miles    had    1.57 

1.486  ToUway  accidents    Thirty-six  of  them  But  the  circumstance  which  seemed  to  be  ^"}^^  ^^  '^"y  disab  ements  per  million  car 

mav  have  had  disabled  tires  before  the  accl-  associated  most  with  a  flat  tire  being   fol-  ""^/f ^  =»^  ^rlps  averaging  64  miles.   (Study  1 )_ 

dent.  This  would  be  one  in  60  ( 1  64  percent)  lowed  by  an  accident  had  to  do  with  drivers.  ^•''"   more  than   seven   years   old   had   2^ 

of  aU  the  autos  involved:   but  this  number  Of  147  drivers  reporting  Ure  disablements  ^Imes  as  many  disablements  per  million  miles 

might  be  as  low  as  one  auto  in  170  (0.59  per-  not  followed   by   accidents    (Study    1).   only  traveled   as   those   less   than   two   years   old. 

cent)    (Study  4)  one  (0.68  percent)  was  a  woman  less  than  20.  (Study  1) 

But  for  33  flats  that  were  followed  by  ac-  The  higher  tire  disablement  rates  for  short 

miles  per  accident  cidents.  5  girls  less  than  20  years  old  were  trlP''    (commuters)    and    old    cars   probably 

Automobiles  traveled  1.311  billion  miles  on  at,  the  wheel  ( 15.1  percent) .  Comparing  these  occurred  because  tires  under  these  conditions 
the  Illinois  ToUway  during  the  12  months,  two  percentages  suggests  that  this  age-sex  w'-re  more  worn.  (Study  1) 
This  amounts  to  36  to  100  million  mUes  for  group  is  22  times  as  likely  as  the  average  Bald  tires  were  44.2  limes  as  likely  to  be 
each  flat  tire  that  contributed  to  an  ac-  driver  to  have  an  accident  after  a  tire  goes  disabled  as  new  tires.  The  risk  of  disable- 
cident.  In  other  words,  a  driver  might  ex-  flat.  Although  the  number  of  these  cases  ment  for  tires  with  some  groove  but  less 
perlence  a  flat-tire  accident  in  from  75  to  210  is  small,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  is  than  two  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  remain- 
round  trips  to  the  moon,  or  about  as  much  e.Ktremely  unlikely  to  be  due  to  chance.  ing  (Which  would  be  rejected  under  recom- 
driving  as  500  people  would  do  in  their  whole  on  the  same  basis,  women  between  20  and  mended  U.S.  inspection  standards)  is  18 
lives.  (Study  4)  35   seem   to   be   about   5   times   as   likely   as  times  that  of  new  tires.  (Study  3) 

percent  of  tire  disablements  followed  the  average  driver  to  have  an  accident  after  Rear  tires  are  nearly  twice  (1.8  times)   as 

BT  accidents  a  tire  goes  flat.   (Study  4)  likely  to  be  disabled  as  front  tires.  This  dif- 

Diu-ing  the  12  months  automobiles  had  Women  as  a  whole  appear  to  have  about  ference  apparently  is  not  due  to  greater  wear 
60  000  fUu  tires  on  the  ToUwav.  This  means  ^"^"^^  *3-^^'  ^^^  ^he  average  likelihood  of  on  rear  tires  because  the  average  remaining 
that  one  flit  tire  in  1  700  (0  06  percent)  to  accidents  following  flat  tires:  boys  and  girls  groove  depth  In  front  and  rear  tires  on  the 
4  600  (0  O-'-'  per-ent)  was  foUowed  by  an  ac-  '^^  ^^^'^  -°  ^^^^^  °^'^  ^'^^'^  about  Ave  times  Tollway  is  almost  exactly  the  same  (15.14  32 
cident  Pmtin '  it  -nother  way  at  least  99  94  <517)  the  average  likelihood.  Both  of  these  for  front  and  15.08  32  for  rear).  (Study  3) 
percent  of  the  automobile  drivers  success-  averages  are  much  Influenced  by  the  high  Recapped  tires  are  considerably  more  likely 
fully  coped  with  tire  ciiS.Ablements.it  express-  ■•ns's  indexes"  for  women  less  than  nge  35.  to  be  disabled  when  driving  than  non- 
way  speeds.  ( Study  4 )  ^  ^^^""^  * '  recapped  tires. 

tire  DISABLEMENIS  CONNECTE3  WfrH  ACCIDENTS  ^^^"    °*'    ™^    POSITION  CIRCUMSTANCES  NOT  CONNECTED  WITH   DISABLE- 

Experts  studied  the  circumstances  of  the  "^^  P°T'°''  °i  the  disabled  tire  on  the 

accidents  after  which  any  t;re  was  deflated  ^"  ^^^'^^'^  ^o  make  no  difference  as  to  where  Some  circumstances  seem  to  have  little  or 

for  any  reason    Careful   r'ention  wis  caven  '^"'^  ""                   ^           ^                ^^^  ^^  "°  connection  with  the  likelihood  of  tire  dls- 

to    drivers-    explanations  'of    the    accld'ents.  1Y^°  ^""^  an  accident.  For  example,  with  a  ablement  on  the  Tollway.  Among  these  are 

Whenever  possible,  damage  to  tires,  rims,  and  ^lowoiit  on  the  left  rear  wheel    the  car  was  age  of  driver,  size  of  car.  power  steering,  two- 

autos  was  examined  in  detail.  The  purpose  J"^"^  f^?,"    T    f  J  *°  ?,°  "f.  ^^^  i^"  ''^  "^  ^^^  "'^^  '''"''  f°"^-Ply  -■"*'»§•  ^""^  "res  with 

was  to  determine  how  many  tires  which  were  "WJ^"'  '"^^  °J^l  ?^^-  ' !.'"'*^  *' .       ..  *"''^'-  ' ^^"''^  ^ * 

fl:it  after  an  accident  clearly  had  been  dls-  ^^f"^"  =*"  accident  followed  a  flat  tire,  the  The  effect  on  tire  disablement  of  overload 

abled  before  the  accident  and  so  probably  ["f '7  °^  "''  fh^i^'^n'r^^f^f^^  ?,nnr  h.^^.SV  ^"'^   overinflation   could   not   be  adequately 

contributed  to  the  accident.  (Study  4)  r'^f,  ",;;." ver  .wp A ^Ll^^^^^  evaluated  because  air  pressure  in  the  tires 

After  some  muiti  cir  accidPPt=,  mnrP  f),nn  ^^^^  Whatever  swerve  resulted  from  a  tire  before  disablement  could  not  be  determined. 

After  some  multi-car  accidents,  more  than  being  disabled  in  any  particular  position—  (Ct'idv3) 

one  aut3  had  a  disabled  t:re.  On  some  autos.  such  as  the  left  rear-is  quite  obsciu-e.  When  Data  collected  seem  to  sue^est  th-it   the 

more  than  one  tire  was  flat  after  the  accl-  „„  iccident  followed  a  flat  tire    the  ririvpr'e  collected   seem   to   suggest   that   the 

denr    and  in  one  instance  all  four  were  flit  accident  loiiowed  a  flat  tire,  the  drivers  state  where  the  car  was  registered  and  the 

aea..  .iiiu  in  one  instance  an  lour  were  nat.  response  seemed  to  be  largely   unconscious.  -pv  of  driver  Tffect  the  likpllhnnri  nf  tire  riu 

Of  the  2.196   autos  in  accidents,   an  estl-  oerhans  often  1  reflex  action    Driver.:  r-nniri  !.^        druer  anect  the  likelihood  of  tire  dls- 

mited  •>?=;  (10  7  nercenf\  har)  flit  tire«  .^fter  pernaps  oiten  a  renex  action.  uri\ers  could  ablement.    Neither    of    these    seems    logic:U. 

m.\ted -Jo  (10^7  percent)  had  Hat  tires  after-  rarely  explain  clearly  what  the  car  did  and  There  were    moreover    npcnit-^ritie^:  nf  <i-,t-v 

ward.  Of  the  235  cars  with  flat  tires  after  ac-  whit   thev   did   as  a   result-    "It  was   all   so  ^ here  were.  moreo\er.   peculiarities  of   data 

cidents.  between  13  (5  5  percent)  and  36  (15.3  quick  "A    few    drivel    did    say  That    thev  f  ":^"°"  '"  '^°l^^  ^^^!^  ^'^''^^  '=°">^  '''«°""^ 

percent)   after  carefW  study  were  considered  ^^^  cofrecL'-^when   Z   I7r   ^t.notZ  rk^l^'to^'fiTh:    fwrfla^'tUeTnd^'^o'mor: 

d^.n^SM^'dv  4'''"'''''^  ''"'  ""''"''  '^'  "'"'■  ""''  '""  "  ''''  ^'"'  *"'•  '^'"^^  *'  "kely  S  be  recorded  in  police  statis?lcT  on 

-"-                      ■  DISABLEMENT    AS    ACCIDENT    FACTOR  flat  tlreS. 

DRIVER  CL.MMS  AND  POLICE  OPINION  Because  the  number  of  flat  tires  followed  avtomobiles  u«ng  tollway 

Drivers  appear  to  blame  about  two-and^  by  accidents  is  so  extremely  small  (not  more  1746  automobiles  were  surveyed  at  ToU- 

one-half    times    as    many    accidents   on    tire  than    0.06   percent),   a   tire    dLsablement    by  ^av  service  areas.  For  these  cars  whichhnd 

disablements  as  are  Justified.  Tollway  police  itself  cannot  be  considered  to  be  sufficient  no  disabled  tires:   96  percent  of  trips  were 

accepted    about    two    out   of    three    of    the  to  cause  an  accident.  If  it  were  sufficient,  m  drv  weather.  91  percent  had  male  drivers 

drivers'  explanations  In  the  survev.  But  of  there  would  be  many,  many  more  accidents,  jj  percent  had  teen-age  drivers,  70  percent 

the  auto*  with  flat  tires  after  accidents,  the  ?"^ZTrV^n^7,.             °VTJ^  ^  'S^^^f''  were    less    than    two    vears    old.    63    percent 

percent   believed   to  have   had    tire   disable-  ^"l^I^J^^Ji^Z^V  r'^,  whether  a  flat   th-e  ,,.„e  standard  (more  than  3.000  lb).  73  per- 

ments  before  the  accident  were  as  follows:  ^^l^ef'o^  t!  Tais'/ an'ardenl'a  UrTrJ  ^"^  -^ower  steering,  and  35  percent  were 

Percent  ablement  must  be  combined  with  some  driver  "" 

Result  of  this  study  at  most 15  inadequacy.  The  data  collected  do  not  indi-  '^^^  conditions 

Police  opinion 27  cate  specifically  what  such  driver  shortcom-  A   t0i.1l   of  6,984  tires  were  examined   in 

Drivers'   claims 38  Ings  might  be.  One  may  rpeculate  that  they  the  service-area  surveys;    0  26   percent   were 
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reported  to  be  recapped,  and  6.2  percent  to 
have  had  tubes. 

Another  purpose  of  the  surveys  in  the  serv- 
ice areas  was  to  determine  the  condition  of 
tires  in  normal  use  on  the  Tollway.  The  load 
on  each  tire  was  weighed,  air  pressure  tested, 
tread  grooves  measured,  and  the  tire  was 
inspected  for  surface  defects. 

Thus,  each  tire  could  be  compared  to  exist- 
ing standards  and  recommendations  set  by 
the  Tire  and  Rim  Association  with  respect  to: 
Tread  wear,  over  inflation,  overload,  sidewall 
cracks,  blisters. 

A  driver  should  be  advised  to  remedy  the 
situation  if  any  of  his  tires  is  deflclent  In 
any  of  these  ways. 

Of  the  1.746  cars  surveyed  at  service  areas. 
607  (34.8  percent)  had  one  or  more  tires 
which  failed  to  meet  one  or  more  specific 
requirements.  Of  the  6.984  tires  examined. 
1.022  (14.7  percent)  had  1,117  deficiencies, 
an  average  of  1.09  per  tire  and  1.84  per  car 
with  any  deficient  tire.   (Study  2) 

OVERLOAD 

Overload  was  the  most  common  deficiency: 
5.9  percent  of  all  tires.  For  each  tire,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  number  of  plies,  the  Tire  and 
Rim  Association  recommends  a  maximum 
load  for  a  given  pressure.  The  greatest  load 
can  t>e  carried  at  the  maximum  allowable 
pressure  for  that  tire.  The  percent  of  tires 
which  were  overloaded  for  the  pressure  in 
them  or  for  the  maximum  allowable  pres- 
sure (whichever  was  least)   is  as  follows: 


Position  on  car 

Some  overload 

More  than  10 
percent  load 

Right  front 

Right  rear        

.../^         7.3 
4.  & 

2.0 
1.6 

Leit  rear 

Lett  front 

4.9 
7.0 

1.5 

2.  (J 

All  tires 

5.9 

1.8 

Some  overloading  could  be  remedied  sim- 
ply by  Increasing  pressure  up  to  the  maxi- 
mon  on  rear  than  on  front  tires.  A  few  cases 
this  been  done,  the  percent  of  overloaded  tires 
would  have  been  reduced  from  5.9  to  2.4. 
That  is  to  say.  in  half  the  cases  of  over- 
loaded tires,  nothing  more  than  additional 
air  pressure  w.is  needed  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. To  remedy  the  remaining  cases  of 
overloading  found  in  the  Tollway  service 
areas,  the  driver  would  have  to  be  advised 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  reduce  the  load 
or  get  bigger  tires.  (Study  3) 

These  were  loading  conditions  actually 
found.  Many  more  of  the  cars,  and  especially 
station  wagons,  would  have  had  overloaded 
tires  if  as  many  occupants  and  as  much 
baggage  as  possible  were  loaded  into  them. 

TREAD    WEAR 

Tread  wear  was  the  second  most  common 
deficiency:  4.25  percent  of  all  tires  had  less 
than  the  recommended  '^32  inch  of  groove 
remaining. 

The  percentages  of  tires  with  various  re- 
maining groove  depths  was  as  follows: 

•  Percent 

None    (bald) 2.30 

if(2  inch-- --     1.95 

%2  and  -^2 6.  71 

■•^2  and  'is-  — 13.78 

fi^a  and  "te --- 21.20 

%2  and  '".n 25.68 

i%2  and  i^i- 21.25 

i?'j2  and  more - 7.13 

Average  groove  depth  was  7.42,32  inch.  It 
was  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  sizes  of  cars. 
New  cars  had  an  average  groove  depth  of 
7.6/32  and  old  ones  5.5-32  inches.  (Study  2) 

CRACKS    AND    BLISTERS 

Combined,  these  afflicted  4.0  percent  of 
the  tires.  Sidewall  cracks  big  enough  to  put 
a  fingernail  in  were  apparent  on  3.6  percent 
of  the  tires.  Bulges  and  blisters  were  dis- 
covered on  0.4  percent  of  the  tires. 


OVERINFLATION 

Overinflation  w.is  found  on  1.5  percent  of 
the  tires. 

When  air  pressure  was  measured,  some 
tires  were  found  to  have  more  than  tlie 
maximum  (cold)  pressure  recommended  by 
the  Tire  and  Ulm  .\.ssoclation  Standard  for 
the  size  and  ply  rating: 

Percent 
of  lircs 

Right    front 1.2 

Right    rear 2.8 

Left  rear 3.3 

Left  front 1.6 

All  tires _.     1.9 

More  than  twice  (2.2  times)  as  many  rear  as 
front  tires  were  overlnliaied.  This  may  partly 
explain  why  disablements  are  inore  com- 
mon on  rear  than  on  front  tries.  A  few  cases 
of  overinflation  could  have  been  remedied 
simply  by  releasing  air  to  reduce  the  pressure 
to  the  recommended  maximum  lor  that  tire. 
The  tire  would  not  then  have  been  over- 
loaded.  (.Study  2) 

APPLICABILITY 

Without  testing  air  pressure  and  weighing, 
ordinary  vehicle  inspection  stations,  which 
examine  only  for  tread  remaining,  cracks  and 
blisters,  would  detect  only  about  hall  of  the 
deficiencies  shown  here.  (Study  4) 

Tlie  tires  on  cars  which  slop  at  Tollway 
service  areas  are  probably  in  better  ;'ondi- 
tlon  than  average  tires  on  the  Tollway  and  on 
other  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  cars  at  Toll- 
way  service  areas  are  probably  more  heavily 
loade<i.  on  the  whole,  than  c;irs  elsewliere. 


HAS     THE     SUPREME     COURT    "EX- 
CEEDED   ITS    POWERS? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  -spent 
a  good  many  day.s  on  title  II  ol  Senate 
917.  Title  II,  as  Senators  know,  deals 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Miranda  case,  the  Escobedo  case, 
the  Mallory  case,  and  others. 

In  the  November  1967  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  under  the  title.  "Has 
the  Supi-eme  Court  Exceeded  Its 
Powers?"  It  deals  with  tYs^Supreme 
Court,  and  was  written  by  Mi^Newton 
Fulbright.  The  syllabus  of  the  article  in- 
dicates this  sentiment: 

Willie  extremists  call  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  even  cool  legal  scholars 
warn  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  leading  the 
nation  to  trouble.  Here's  a  short  outline  ol 
the  case  against  the  Court. 

I  have  examined  this  article  and  I 
think  it  is  quite  worth  while.  Hence  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Has  the  Supreme  Court  Exceeded  Its 

POWER-S? 

(By  Newton  Pulbrlght) 
This  year,  as  last  year.  The  American 
Legion  National  Convention  called  on  Con- 
gress to  'restore  the  constitutional  balance 
of  power  "  of  the  U.S.  Government  through 
legislation  that  would  limit  or  preempt  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  one  or  more  of  several  specific  areas. 
In  Resolution  No.  28.  the  1967  Legion 
Conventloii  made  it  clear  that.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  delegates,  the  Supreme  Court,  under 
the  guise  of  interpreting  the  law.  has  busied 
itself  writing  new  law  and  controlling  its 
enforcement,  thus  usurping  the  power  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

Some  specific  complaints  were  spelled  out 
by   the   Legion   delegates.   They   dealt   with 


usiirpatton  of  i>ower  in  general  and  with 
Sxipreme  Court  decisions  that  "weaken"  or 
"emasculate"  laws  that  arc  essential  to  the 
secuiily  of  the  nation  and  to  i)roce<lures  that 
iire  foUowcrl  by  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
their  pursuit  <if  crime  and  criminals. 

Tlie  Leglr)n'.s  2.960  delegates  did  not  fancy 
that  It  would  be  an  easy  Job  to  put  the  three 
branches  of  llie  government  back  in  balance. 
Tliey  asked  Congress  to  hold  public  hearings 
to  "ascertain  the  Ipasibllity"  of  simple  legis- 
lation to  rer-trlrt  the  Supreme  Court.  Should 
that  iifjt  prove  feasible,  they  endorsed  the 
prospect  ot  one  or  more  amendments  to  the 
Conslitutlfm  to  "rpa.ssert  tlie  supremacy  of 
Coimre.ss  in  legislative  matl.ers,"  in  terms 
that  "cannot  be  misconstrued  or  ignored  ' 

There  Is  nothing  simple  about  critiques 
of  the  .Supreme  Court.  There  is  nothing 
simple  about  defiiwng  what  Its  iwwers  are 
or  are  not  Nor  Is  It  easy  to  change  either 
the  Court  itself  or  itJi  habits. 

Attempts  to  discuss  the  Court  and  Its 
proper  role  m.'iy  become  bogged  down  111  old 
myths  that  the  Court  Is  sacrosanct,  aiid 
bogged  down  even  more  by  confusing  the 
merits  of  a  matter  before  the  Court  with 
the  entirely  separate  question  of  the  pro- 
priety f)f  tlie  Court  as  the  body  to  handle 
it  ;it  all,  or  ol  the  way  it  chooses  U)  handle  it 

To  challenge  the  Court  at  all.  one  must 
first  dispose  of  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
sacrosanct. 

There  is  no  point  discussing  anythinc 
touching  on  the  Supreme  Court  if  one  must 
start  with  the  notion  that  the  Court  is  above 
criticism,  chiiiige  or  restriction.  It  was  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  who  said  that 
the  CunsUlutlon  of  the  United  Slates  is 
"what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is."  If  this 
is  literally  true,  then  the  Court  is  superior 
even  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  then  Ijeyond 
the  reach  of  either  the  people  or  the  law 
until  such  tlme;^^s'The  [iresenl  government 
of  the  Ujilted^tates  is  alxilished  and  a  new 
one  created.  Aliything  else  would  be  a  waste 
of  breath. 

But  it  is  not  literally  true  that  ihe  Con- 
stitution is  what  the  Court  says  it  is.  The 
Supreme  Court  earned  the  right  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  with  a  fairly  free  hand  over 
many  years  in  which,  by  and  large,  it  exer- 
cised such  self-restraint  that  the  people 
consented  to  it — a  restraint  which  some  great 
legal  minds  claim  the  present  Court  has 
abandoned.  Without  that  consent,  the  Court 
is  the  weakest,  not  the  strongest,  branch  of 
the  government.  It  is  only  nine  men.  Tlie 
people,  and  Presidents,  in  years  p.\st.  have 
defied  the  Court,  restricted  the  Court  and 
criticized  It.  For  example,  after  the  first  ten 
amendments-  to  the  Constitution  were 
adopted  lus  one  p.ackage  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  11th  Amendment,  .idopted  In  1795.  barred 
all  federal  courts.  Including  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which 
a  citizen  sues  a  state.  TTie  11th  Amendment 
was  written  and  ratified  ;is  a  rebuke  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  1830's  Andrew  Jackson,  .as  President, 
is  credited  with  having  said  that  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  "has  made  his  deci- 
sion, now  let  him  enforce  it."  That  decision 
involved  missionaries  to  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians in  Georgia.  It  would  never  have  been 
enforced  had  not  ihe  next  elected  Governor 
of  Georgia  chosen  to  abide  by  it. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Abraham 
Lincoln  upbraided  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  which,  in  effect,  ad- 
mitted slavery  to  the  territories  from  which 
the  founding  fathers,  including  authors  of 
the  Constitution,  had  excluded  it.  Lincoln 
accused  the  Court,  under  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  of  overstepping  its  powers  then  and 
of  helping  bring  on  the  Civil  War  through 
that  decision.  One  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  people — not  the  Court — an- 
nulled the  Dred  .Scott  decision  by  waging 
war  and  by  amending  tiiC  Constitution  after 
the  war.  Tlie  nine  justices  could  only  abide 
by  the  outcome. 
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TTiese  events,  quite  apart  from  the  Issues 
Involved,  demonstrate  that  the  Court  has 
never  been  sacrosanct,  that  It  Is  not  su- 
perior to  the  Constitution  or  the  people,  that 
It  rules  on  the  Constitution  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  people.  (As  an  aside  these  ex- 
amples also  illustrate  In  part  the  dangers 
of  an  Irresponsible  or  overambitlous  Court. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  curb  the  Court  that  when 
the  people  or  the  Executive  become  im- 
patient with  it.  they  may  assert  themselves 
through  extreme  measures  ) 

The  Court  is  not.  then,  above  criticism 
or  control.  Yet  before  one  can  freely  de- 
bate the  Court's  role  today  there  still  re- 
mains the  hurdle  of  separating  questions  be- 
fore the  Court  from  the  Courts  role  in  han- 
dling   them. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  today  is  as  ar- 
rogantly exceeding  Us  powers  as  many  claim 
that  It  Is.  it  owes  its  success  in  part  to  the 
divisive  effect  of  the  issues  on  which  it  has 
handed  down  its  most  controversial  deci- 
sions. Those  who  agree  with  its  far-reach- 
ing decisions  are  as  apt  to  support  the  Court, 
without  respect  to  questions  involving  the 
Court,  as  some  of  an  earlier  generation  ap- 
proved of  Mussolini  for  making  the  trains 
run  on  time.  Those  who  would  criticize  the 
Covirt  find  themselves  having  to  take  stands, 
perhaps  unwll'lingly.  on  side  issues.  There 
is  little  question  that  the  Court  reached 
around  the  barn,  and  nakedly  wrote  new 
law,  in  its  basic  school  desegregation 
decision — tr.^mpling  on  both  the  Congress 
and  the  states.  But  a  Jurist  who  Is  shocked 
^i  the  non-judicial  nature  of  the  decision 
and  the  obvious  writing  of  basic  law  by 
'-he  Justices  may  find  himself  tarred  as  a 
segregationist    if    he    speaks    out. 

Yet  the  flrst  sciiool  decision  was  soon  a 
pUiiform  on  which  the  Court  would  stand 
to  claim  more  unrestrained  pxiwers  for  itself. 
Unul  the  days  of  the  present  Cotu-t  it  had 
been  traditional  that  the  Supreme  Coiul; 
literally  rules  on  the  case  before  It.  not  the 
whole  question  as  it  may  apply  to  other  cases. 
It  has  been  an  asstunptlon — and  a  reasonable 
one — that  a  different  case  on  the  same  ques- 
tion might  be  ruled  on  differently,  but  that 
by  and  large  a  dtKilslon  in  one  case  would 
Indicate  how  similar  ones  would  go.  Under 
this  tradition  the  Cotxrt  was  spared  accusa- 
tions of  reaching  for  power.  It  did  not  lit- 
erally claim  to  wr.  te  tlxed  and  frozen  rules" 
to  the  last  comma  and  period,  as  lawmakers 
attempt  to  do  in  their  very  different  role. 

Bui  within  a  few  years  of  the  flrst  major 
school  desegregation  decision  the  modern 
Court  threw  off  all  pretense  that  it  tries  one 
case  at  a  time,  o^  that  It  does  not  consider 
Itself  a  legislative  body.  In  a  follow-up  school 
ciiJie.  Cooper  vs.  Aaron,  it  said:  ".  .  .  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  14th  Amendment  .  .  . 
enunciated  by  this  Court,  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  .  .  .  binding  on  the  States.  .  .  ." 
This  remarkable  admission  Is  tantamovint 
to  the  plainer  language  "This  Court,  alone. 
has  recently  amended  the  Constitution." 
Gone  is  all  pretense  that  in  the  first  school 
case  only  that  case  was  decided.  The  Con- 
stitution limits  "supreme  law"  to  ( 1 )  itself, 
i2i  laws  passed  "in  pursuance"  of  It.  and  (3) 
treaties.  It  remained  for  the  modern  Court 
to  claim  that  it.  too,  writes  supreme  law. 
The  Legion's  1967  resolution  is  no  more 
than  a  mirror  of  a  very  broad  reaction  in 
the  land  against  the  present  Court.  Off  at  one 
extreme  are  those  who  erect  billboards  call- 
ing for  the  Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  But  coolei'  heads,  the  scholars 
of  the  law,  are  also  disturbed.  If  aU  of  the 
complaints  ogainst  the  present  Court  are  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  one  blanket  indictment  it 
is  that  the  Coiu-t  quite  often  second-guesses 
not  the  legality  of  what  Congress  does  (a 
traditional  right)  but  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gressional acts,  which  is  not  its  business.  The 
all-embracing  charge  is  that  the  Court  has 
Its  awn  social  theories,  and  since  Congress 


doesn't  enact  them  into  law.  the  Court  does 
It  on  Its  own,  merely  pretending  that  each 
new  law  that  It  writes  Is  a  valid  InterpreU- 
tlon  of  an  actual  law. 

The  charge  Is  extremely  serious.  If  a  board 
of  Justices  appointed  for  life  during  "good 
behavior,"  not  answerable  to  the  people  at 
the  polls  as  the  President  and  Congress  are. 
Is  to  originate  "supreme  law,"  It  then  in- 
dulges In  a  form  of  tyranny  that  defies  our 
basic  concept  of  government  tjy  the  people. 
Many  noted  legal  authorities  have  added 
particulars  to  the  basic  fault  found  with  the 
present  Court.  Some  of  these  are: 

Tlie  Court  Is  doing  imperfect  work  by  run- 
ning a  .sort  of  legal  production  line,  accept- 
ing cases  and  grinding  out  decisions  In  haste 
to  .step  up  the  scale  of  its  social  lawmaking. 
A  series  of  Presidents  has  maintained  a 
Court  majority  that  is  amenable  to  writing 
decisions  in  support  of  vote-getting  political 
paltforms.  and  a  majority  of  the  Justices  has 
accepted  the  political  roie  on  which  tlie  ap- 
pointments were  based.  In  this  process,  more 
able  Jurists  were  by-passed. 

The  modern  Court  has  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  the  matter  of  equal  rights  and  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  Important  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety. While  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  Constitution  Is  an  im- 
portant function  of  the  Coiu-t.  the  Court 
has  (a)  reached  beyond  the  Constitution  in 
its  legislative  zeal  to  create  rights  rather  than 
protect  them,  and  has  (b)  sacrificed  other 
considerations  in  the  process.  The  clearest 
examples  lie  In  the  charge  that  the  problems 
of  law-enforcement  have  been  ignored  in  the 
Court's  zeal  to  "overprotect"  persons  accused 
of  crime,  and  that  the  Court  strains  to  pro- 
tect Communists  as  "citizens"  while  blind- 
ing itself  to  what  they  are  up  to. 

The  Court  has  hamstrung  the  power  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments  to  protect 
themselves  from  internal  subversion. 

In  many  cases  the  Court  has  clearly  writ- 
ten decisions  to  achieve  results  desired  by  It, 
which  Is  the  very  essence  of  law-making  and 
no  part  of  Judicial  interpretation. 

The  Court  has  exceeded  all  reason  in  med- 
dling in  the  internal  politics  of  the  states,  an 
area  closed  to  all  three  branches  of  the 
federal  government  In  the  Constitution. 

Finally  (a  charge  viewed  vith  most  con- 
cern by  those  who  understand  the  law  and 
Judiciary  the  best)  the  Court  has  shown  an 
alarming  lack  of  restraint. 

Legal  scholars  who  voice  these  conclusions 
see  enormous  dangers  In  them  for  the  coun- 
try, and  the  same  dangers  .ire  sensed  by 
many  of  the  people  who.  though  im versed 
in  law.  attribute  to  the  Cotirt  a  good  share 
of  the  growing  instability  in  the  nation. 

With  mobs  taking  over  In  the  larger  cities, 
with  the  police  helpless  and  mayors  and 
governors  forced  to  call  on  the  Army  to 
restore  order,  popular  reaction  against  the 
Court  has  increased.  By  "coddling"  crim- 
inals and  granting  immunity  to  Communists 
to  carry  on  their  agitation;  by  disrupting 
legislative  elective  processes  to  conform  to 
the  reapportionment  rulings  in  the  state 
elections;  by  denial  of  prayer  in  the  schools, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  blamed  emotionally 
for  conditions  of  near  anarchy  that  seem  to 
threaten  the  pattern  of  American  society. 
But  what  of  the  non-emotional  comments 
of  legal  scholars? 

Rene  A.  Wormser,  New  York  attorney, 
scholar  and  author  of  "The  Story  of  the  Law 
and  the  Men  Who  Made  It — Prom  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present,"  is  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  much 
of  its  recent  majority  opinion,  has  erred 
broadly  in  appearing  to  abandon  the  role  of 
interpreter  of  the  law  for  that  of  social  re- 
former. Mr.  Wormser  believes  the  criteria  of 
a  Judge  to  be  restraint  and  humility.  These 
attributes  have  largely  been  lost  sight  of, 
he  believes,  since  Prsuiklln  D.  Rooeevelt.  in 


1936,  undertook  to  enlarge  the  Coiu-t  in 
order  lo  defeat  the  "nine  old  men"  who  had 
bkx-ked  New  Deal  efforts  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government.  Balked  by 
Congress  In  his  efforts  to  "pack"  the  Court, 
the  former  President  resorted  to  naming  only 
known  "liberals"  to  the  bench  when  vacan- 
cies arose.  Mr.  Wormser  believes  that  the 
competence  luid  dignity  of  the  Court  suffered 
severely  and  has  continued  to  suffer  from 
a  process  that  puts  politics  above  ability. 

"Why."  he  asks,  "was  not  Judge  Learned 
Hand  named  lo  the  Court?  Or  Judge  Harold 
R.  Medina?  Outstanding  men,  both  of  them — 
as  was  Roscoe  Pound,  former  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  an  outstanding  author- 
ity on  American  Jurisprudence.  Why  wasn't 
Dean  Pound  ever  named  to  the  Court?" 

His  question  is  an  indictment  of  a  climate 
that  places  politics  above  scholarship  and 
party  above  character  and  sobriety. 

Tlie  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  toward 
the  end  of  his  career  on  the  Court,  found 
himself  more  and  more  at  odds  with  his 
"liberal"  associates. 

"It  Is  not  the  business  of  this  Court  to 
pronounce  policy,"  he  said  in  1958.  "Self- 
restraint  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Judicial 
oath,  for  the  Constitution  has  not  authorized 
the  Judges  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  wisdom 
of  what  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
do." 

Professor  Henry  M.  Hart.  Jr.,  of  the  Har- 
v!\rd  Liiw  School,  said  a  year  later: 

"It  has  to  be  said  that  too  many  of  the 
Court's  opinions  are  about  what  one  would 
expect  could  be  written  in  24  hours.  .  .  . 
Pew  of  the  Court's  opinions — far  too  few — 
genuinely  illuminate  the  area  of  the  law  with 
which  they  deal." 

Chief  Justices  of  the  Court,  from  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  through  Harlan  Fiske  Stone 
to  the  late  Fred  M.  Vinson,  had  voiced  a 
philosophy  of  ""Jucilclal  restraint""  But  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  who  succeeded  Vinson. 
Joined  the  ""liberal"  members  in  pursuit  of 
what  critics  of  the  Court  call  "judicial  ac- 
tivism." Of  this.  Harvard  Uiw  Dean  Erwin  N. 
Griswold  said  In  1960  that  the  law  and  the 
public  are  poorly  served  when  the  Court 
Judges  a  case  to  bring  on  a  result  it  seeks. 

Professor  Philip  B.  Kurland,  of  the  Chicago 
University  Law  .'^hool.  listed  four  criticisms 
of  the  Court  in  1964.  First,  in  Us  concern  with 
"equality"  it  cores  less  than  earlier  Supreme 
Courts  did  for  ""due  process  of  law."  Second, 
its  reach  for  power  divides  and  confuses  the 
federal  system.  By  assuming  the  role  of  a  sec- 
ond rulemaker  (Congress  being  the  first) 
uniformity  in  lawmaking  is  giving  way  to  a 
confused  diversity.  Third,  the  Court  is  build- 
ing its  own  power  at  ""the  expense  of  the 
F>ower  of  the  other  branches  of  government, 
national  and  state.'"  Fourth,  there  is  an  ""ab- 
sence of  a  workmanlike  product,  an  absence 
of  right  quality"  in  Coiu't  decisions. 

But  some  of  the  naost  forceful  criticisms 
of  the  Coiut  have  been  voiced  within  the 
Court  itself,  in  the  minority  opinions  of  dis- 
senting Justices.  Former  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  assailed  the  majority  opinion  i>en- 
ned  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  that  freed  11 
convicted  Communists  of  conspiracy  charges 
in  Dennis  vs.  U.S. 

■The  Court.  Justice  Jackson  noted,  had 
been  severe  in  condemning  conspiracies  In 
the  world  of  business,  labor  and  manage- 
ment. But  here,  in  the  case  of  defendants 
Joining  in  concerted  action  "to  undermine 
the  whole  government"  the  Court  was  treat- 
ing conspiracy  as  a  "civil  right." 

A  1967  decision  annulled  New  York's  Fein- 
ber:;  Law  to  keep  Communist  Party  members 
from  Infiltrat'ng  public  schcxjl  faculties  nnd 
the  state  civil  service.  It  drew  from  recently 
retired  Justice  Tom  Cl.irk  :-.  .scathing  minor- 
ity rep-ort.  in  much  of  which  he  was  joined 
by  Justices  Harlan.  Stewart  and  White.  The 
majority  decision  was  a  "blunderbuss"  ap- 
proach with   an  '  iu-tillery  of  words'  having 
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a  "non-existent"  bearing  on  either  the  case 
itself  or  the  final  decision.  "No  court  has 
ever  reached  so  far  to  destroy  so  much  with 
so  little."  said  Clark.  American  Legion  Com- 
mander John  E.  Davis,  two-time  Governor  of 
North  Dakota,  characterized  the  decision  as 
one  that  invaded  the  lield  of  Judging  the 
professional  competence  of  State  employees — 
no  business  for  a  cotirt. 

Justice  Frankfurter  assailed  a  majority 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Brennan  in  1959. 
A  female  lawyer.  Sawyer,  while  defending 
clients  against  subversive  charges  in  Hawaii, 
had  been  suspended  from  practice  for  a 
year  for  insults  she  allegedly  hurled  at  "the 
presiding  Judge  while  attending  a  public 
hearing.  The  Brennan  decision  revoked  her 
suspension,  and  throughout  the  decision  ran 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  weighing  sympa- 
thetically the  case  of  Sawyer's  clients  rather 
than  her  own  alleged  contempt  lor  the  Ha- 
waiian court.  Frankfurter  wrote  that  the 
majority  decision  neglected  evidence,  and 
its  finding  'Impairs  the  responsibility  of  the 
bar  .  .  .  and  ...  of  criminal  lawyers  engaged 
In  the  conduct  of  trials."  It  encouraged  the 
trying  of  cases  in  the  press  instead  of  in 
the  courtroom,  he  said. 

Justice  White's  dissent  In  Miranda  vs. 
Arizona  la  landmark  decision  in  the  .social 
legislating  of  the  present  court  regarding 
the  rights  of  accused  persons)  said  that  the 
decision  ignored  the  security  of  other  in- 
dividuals and  their  property,  by  giving  too 
much  freedom  to  criminals.  He  reminded  the 
Court  that  its  passion  for  "human  dignity 
and  civilized  values"  was  Ill-served  by  giv- 
ing criminals  more  leeway  to  prey  on  others 
with  impunity. 

Justice  Harlan,  in  Harper  vs.  Virginia,  ob- 
jected that  the  court  was  creating  rights  (a 
lawmaking  function)  more  than  giving  equal 
protection  to  all  people  to  enjoy  existing 
rights  (a  Judicial  function).  It  was  rigidly 
imposing  its  ideology  on  America. 

Some  of  the  severest  critics  of  the  mod- 
ern Court  go  the  whole  route.  Some  prac- 
tices of  today's  Court,  they  say.  are  patently 
more  \inconstltutlonal  than  some  of  the 
laws  it  upsets.  Even  the  Court's  champions 
sense  the  merit  of  that  charge,  for  they 
strain  to  devise  Constitutional  excuses  for 
the  Court's   actions. 

They  are  put  to  that  strain  out  of  the  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  Court  came  a  few  decades  after  the 
Constitution  was  written,  ;ind  that  It  traces 
Its  powers  more  to  the  i^eal  and  political 
adroitness  of  the  fourth  Chief  Justice,  John 
Marshall  (appointed  1801 ) ,  than  to  any  grant 
of   authority  In  the   Constitution. 

In  an  extremely  clever,  series  of  decisions, 
Marshall,  who  dominated  his  colleagues,  set- 
tled specific  Supreme  Court  cases  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  worst  enemies,  in  each 
case  stating  a  reason  that  enlarged  the  power 
of  the  court.  Thus  he  disarmed  his  opponents 
with  pleasing  decisions  while  setting  the 
precedents  to  which  the  Court  has  owed  its 
l.irger  powers.  Most  of  his  successors  realized 
that  Marshall  had  carried  the  Court's  powers 
far  beyond  any  word  of  the  Constitution. 
They  safeguarded  their  position  with  that  ex- 
ercise of  restraint  which  the  present  Cotirt 
majority  Is  now  accused  of  abandoning. 

Defenders  of  Marshall's  enlarged  powers 
have  felt  the  need  over  the  years  to  put  them 
on  firmer  ground  by  finding  some  excuse  in 
the  Constitution  for  them.  Lacking  any  word 
in  the  law  itself,  they  built  a  case  of  the  "in- 
tent" of  the  Constitution.  Divining  the  in- 
tent of  the  deceased  is  a  game  with  loose 
rules.  The  Court's  friends  base  their  case  on 
the  presumed  bclie/s  of  the  founding  fathers. 
These,  In  turn,  are  based  on  presumed  court 
customs  Inherited  from  England  and  pre- 
served by  the  colonies. 

The  key  question  goes  right  to  the  roof. 
Has  the  Supreme  Court  ever  had  any  Con- 
stitutional fxjwer  or  right  at  all  to  nile  on  the 
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constitutionality      of      a      law      passed      by 
Congress? 

No  such  authority  Is  hinted  at  In  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  first  clearly  enunciated  by 
Marshall  in  the  celebrated  Marbury  case.  He 
reached  a  decision  against  all  his  sympathies 
and  In  favor  of  his  enemies  In  exchange  for 
claiming  that  the  Court  could  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Court's  defenders,  sensing  that  a  per- 
sonal bargain  of  Marshall's  Is  hardly  a  rule 
binding  on  the  people  of  a  republic,  go  liack 
to  cert.iln  court  cases  In  England  and  in  pre- 
ConstitutiVn  America  to  show  that  the  right 
of  a  court  to  annul  a  law  was  then  .so  well 
understood  that  the  founding  fathers  felt  no 
need  lo  spell  it  out  in  the  Constitution.  It 
was  implied  all  along. 

L.  Brent  Bozell  In  his  current  book  "The 
Warren  Revolution"  (Arlington  House,  New 
Rochelle,  NY.,  1966,  S7.)  demolishes  these 
cases  in  366  pages  of  scholarship. 

Instead  of  merely  citing  the  cases  blindly 
from  a  standard  book  published  in  1900. 
Bozell  returns  to  them  in  deUtll  in  1966. 

When  he  Is  done  with  them  they  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  foimding  fathers  would  not 
ever  stomach  a  court  canceling  a  law. 

Right  up  to  the  writing  of  the  Constitution 
neither  the  people  nor  the  jwlitu'-a!  leaders 
wanted  any  part  of  any  court  revoking  any 
law  written  by  any  legislature.  The  obvious 
rea.son.  often  forcefully  expressed  In  colonial 
days,  was  that  the  lawmakers  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  at  the  polls  while  the 
covirts  are  not.  Jefferson  said  that  Bunker 
Hill  wasn't  fought  to  put  the  law  in  the 
hands  of  non-elected  officials. 

In  most  of  the  cases  cited  in  law  books  to 
prove  that  the  courts  overruled  leglsWFtures 
as  a  matter  of  course  In  Colonial  days,  the 
Judges  whose  decisions  are  cited  denied  any 
right  or  Intent  to  annul  law.  The  rulings 
attributed  to  some  others  were  never  made. 
Some  "cases"  cited  were  liever  cases  at  all. 
The  only  open  and  shut  case  among  them 
was  in  Enfjiand.  where  a  court  overruled  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  favor  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  King  James  II.  Bozell  goes  to  the 
historical  fact  that  the  King  trumped  up 
the  whole  thing.  Judges,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant were  all  In  cahoots  with^  him. 
Shortly  after  that  decision,  James  was  de- 
throned and  Parliament  established  its  su- 
premacy over  the  English  courts.  None  have 
voided  an  act  of  Parliament  since.  A  sorrier 
'"prudent  In  law"  to  empower  our  Court 
to  annul  law  could  hardly  be  found. 

The  American  "precedents."  Bozell  shows, 
are  a  complete  shambles,  refuting  more  than 
confirming  any  Intent  of  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  to  let  courts  annul  laws.  In- 
terested readers  should  follow  his  text. 

In  the  United  States,  the  word  of  the  Con- 
stitution repeatedly  establishes  the  su- 
premacy of  Congress  over  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  grants  Congress  general  jxiwers  to  regu- 
late all  the  federal  courts.  It  takes  up  the 
question  of  the  courts'  honoring  the  Consti- 
tution, and  Instructs  the  state  courts  to  do 
£0.  While  on  the  subject  it  omits  any  men- 
tion of  either  a  right  or  responsibility"  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  matter. 

It  gives  the  Supreme  C-ourt  original  Jur- 
isdiction In  certain  federal  matters,  such  as 
cases  arising  out  of  treaties.  But  in  allowing 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  appeals  (which  Is 
where  It  has  raised  the  most  ruckus)  it  was 
made  inferior  to  Congress,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion explicitly  gives  Congress  the  right  to 
regulate  the  Court's  hearing  of  appeals.  Bo- 
zell pMDints  out,  by  going  to  what  its  framers 
said  at  the  time,  that  the  Constitution,  in 
naming  three  things  that  will  be  the  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land,"  was  limiting  them 
to  three — thus  excluding  all  pretensions  of 
the  modern  Court  that  it  Is  the  author  of 
"supreme  laws"  too,  unless  It  Is  conceded  that 
the  Court  is  free  to  rewrite  the  Constitution. 

The  "Independence  of  the  judiciary"  is  ap- 
plauded on  all  sides,  but  what  Is  meant  by 


It  Is  not  settled.  As  some  see  It,  It  means  that 
the  Congress  shall  not  tamper  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  courts.  Tliere  shall  be  trial  by 
Jury.  On  the  High  Court  the  Justices  shall 
be  appointed  lor  life  "during  good  behavior" 
and  Congress  shall  not  meddle  with  this. 
Congress  docs  have  pcwer  to  Impeach  Judges 
for  "bad  behavior,"  and  It  has  been  exercised 
a  few  times  on  fedcr.'il  jurists,  though  not  at 
the  Supreme  Court  level.  In  this  view,  any 
right  of  court.'?  to  annul  laws  Is  not  part  of 
the  "Independence  of  tlie  Judiciary."  It  Is 
rather  a  trampling  on  the  "independence  of 
the  legislature."  And  that  Is  the  consistent 
English  view,  too. 

But  this  dilemma  has  often  been  voiced: 
Suppose  that  the  .states  and  Congre.ss  defy 
the  Constitution?  Who,  then,  if  not  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  defend  it?  As  Jefferson 
Implied  in  his  "Bunker  Hill"  analogy,  the 
people  will.  They  can  get  at  legislators  who 
defy  the  baric  law  on  each  election  day  and 
replace  them.  But  there  is  no  election  day 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  so  the  more  serious 
dilemma  Is  "Who  will  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion if  the  Court  abuses  It?" 

Today  this  question  isn't  academic.  Several 
attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  lo  undo 
Court  decisions  that  are  felt  to  be  mis- 
chievous or  tyrannical  have  recently  been 
supported  by  majorities  in  Congress,  but 
failed  of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed 
before  being  put  before  the  states. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
has  sought  to  put  the  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions in  a  criminal  court  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  amendment  woul.l 
make  the  trial  judge  the  sole  arbiter  of  that, 
with  the  proviso  that  he  must  find  the  con- 
fession to  be  voluntary. 

A  .'^erles  of  recent  Supreme  Cotirt  decisions 
limiting  the  admittance  of  confessions  In 
courts  has  produced  halr-ralsing  conse- 
quences in  law  enforcement.  One  of  the  first 
re.sults  was  the  release  without  trial  of  a 
New  York  man  who  freely  admitted  mtirder- 
inp  his  wife  and  children.  Statistics  showing 
serious  increases  in  unpunished  crime,  di- 
rectly following  Court  decisions  that  tie  the 
hands  of  police  and  magistrates,  have  been 
recorded  by  many  law  enforcement  aeencies. 

Sen.  Everett  Dirk.sen,  of  Illinois,  has  f.illen 
short  of  sufficient  support  to  pet  amendments 
going  in  Congress  to  (a)  allow  voluntary 
school  prayer,  and  to  (b)  put  an  end  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  dict.iting  how  state  legisla- 
ture win  be  formed  and  how  their  voting 
districts  will  be  created. 

The  Court's  recent  adventure  Into  st;»te 
politics  ended  in  a  shocker.  It  began  in 
19C2  with  the  Tennessee  case  in  which  the 
Court  claimed  jurisdiction  over  state  voting 
districts.  It  was  a  claim  not  supported  by 
any  word  in  the  Constitution  or  by  any  legal 
precedent  The  modern  Court  ba^ed  Its  inva- 
sion of  6tale  politics  on  the  rights  of  voters  to 
rqual  rcpreaentatiuu,  uKdcr  its  reading  of 
the  14th  Amendment. 

Bozell  s.'iys  that  in  going  Just  so  far  ;is  lo 
claim  jurisdiction  ever  .'tate  elections  and 
leglslatiares  in  the  1962  decision,  Justice 
Black  misquoted  and  quoted  out  cf  conuxt 
.'Statements  cf  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Bozell  cites  fuller  texts  in  proof  He 
notes  too  tliat;the  Constitution  spelled  out 
the  right  of  the  states  to  manage  tlicir  elcc-  T 
tlotis.  v.ith  Congress  as  the  only  regulatory 
federal  body,  and  t!ien  only  In  electing  mem- 
bers of   the   national  Congress. 

In  the  third  case  on  the  same  subject,  in 
19G4.  the  Court  ruled  on  alleged  Constitu- 
tional grounds  that  no  suite  can  have  its 
own  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Senate — a  cham- 
ber whose  members  represent  interests  ol 
areas  lather  than  population. 

This  time  "rights  of  voters"  under  any 
reading  of  the  14th  Amendment  were  thrown 
out  the  window,  since  in  the  test  case  the 
citizens  of  Colorado  had  ^oted  to  keep  their 
Senate  as  It  was  rather  than  reapportion  it 
by  population  like  their  lower  house. 
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The  Court  ruled — from  out  of  the  blue — 

that  the  citizens  couldn't  have  a  state  Senate 
similar  to  the  VS.  Senate  even  If  they  voted 
for  It  At  that  time  every  state  but  one  (Ne- 
braska) had  one.  and  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  all  but  three  states  did.  The 
U  S  Senate  was  based  in  part  on  the  pattern 
of  such  state  senates.  Bozell.  not  letting  up 
a  minute,  notes,  that  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees each  state  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  denying  Colorado's  voters  (or 
those  in  any  other  state »  the  right  to  vote 
to  have  their  own  kind  of  Senate,  he  says, 
the  Court  trampled  on  ^he  Constitution 
again.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  Colorado  that  the 
people  may  design  their  own  state  govern- 
ment The  Constitution  also  refers  offhand- 
edly to  'the  most  numerous  branch"  of  a 
state's  legislature,  accepting  on  the  face  of 
It  two  or  more  Houses  in  one  state,  formed 
differently. 

Back  to  Senator  Dlrksen.  Having  failed  to 
get  an  amendment  to  the  Constiiiitton  on 
school  prayer  or  state  government  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  his  political  brethren  in  Wash- 
ington, he  turned  to  the  people  and  the 
stales.  DirkBen  called  for  a  Constitutional 
convention,  which  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  on  "application  of  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  states  "  The 
surprising  result  was  that  on  May  1.  1967,  32 
s-^ites  had  approved  petitions  calling  for 
such  a  convention.  Only  two  more  were 
needed  with  16  Stiites  yet  to  vote  on  the 
niatcer. 

Senator  Dlrksen.  delighted  by  the  favor- 
able response,  predicts  that  the  remaining 
two  suites  will  act  favorably  in  1968.  if  not 
before.  He  said  that  "For  over  175  years,  the 
people  in  each  State  had  and  exercised"  the 
power  to  shape  their  state  legislatures.  But 
■  the  Supreme  Court  took  away  this  right  of 
the  people  by  its  decision  in  Reynolds  vs. 
Si-ns  and  related  cases,  decided  in  June  1964 
.  .  Thev  are  bound  to  [the  Supreme  Court's | 
suindard  no  matter  what  the  people  want." 
The  Senator  charges  that  "liberal"  forces 
friendly  to  the  Courts  decision,  caught  by 
surprise,  had  tried  to  halt  the  procession  of 
approval  of  a  Constitutional  convention. 
"  .  .  Efforts  were  made  in  at  least  five  states 
to  get  legislatures  to  rescind  their  action. 
Every  one  of  those  efforts  failed." 

States  yet  to  voce  on  the  proposal  are  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon.  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Iowa.  Wis- 
consin. Michigan.  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey.  New  York,  Connecuti- 
cut.  Massachusetts.  Vermont  and  Maine. 

A  Constitutional  convention  has  not  been 
held  sin<-e  1787.  when  the  Constitution  was 
drafted,  and  no  one  knows  exactly  what 
would  result.  A  convention  could  amend  the 
Constitution  freely  or  even  rewrite  it.  The 
work  of  the  convention  would  again  have  to 
be  ratified  by  legislatures  in  three-fourths 
of  the  states,  or  by  elected  delegates  to  sepa- 
rate conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the 
states,  as  required  under  Article  V. 

The  rapid  approval  by  32  of  the  first  34 
states  to  vote  on  a  constitutional  convention 
was  a  complete  shocker  In  Washington,  sug- 
gesting that  the  capital  has  been  out  of  touch 
with  the  great  discontent  with  the  Supreme 
Court  elsewhere.  Presumably  all  sorts  of 
roadblocks  will  be  thrown  in  the  convention's 
path,  as  some  already  have  been.  The  final 
weapon  against  it  would  be  obstructions  that 
would  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  surely  find  reasoning  to  de- 
fend itself  from  such  a  convention,  though 
there  is  a  rule  of  law  that  no  man  shall  Judge 
his  own  case. 

Senator  William  Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin, 
suggests  how  to  defeat  the  convention.  He 
says  that  26  of  the  32  state  petitions  should 
be-  rejected  because  those  states  have  yet  to 
reapportion  their  voting  districts  under  the 
Court  ruling,  hence  their  legislatures  are 
"Illegal."  Proxmire  calls  the  whole  idea  of  a 
Constitutional  convention  a  "Pandora's-box 
nightmare." 


Dirksens  reply  Is  that  this  nation  is  one — 
or  should  be  one — of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  If  three-fourths  of  the 
states  ratify  the  convention,  that  fact  should 
supersede  any  ruling  of  a  majority  of  nine 
men  named  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  support  that  a  new  Constitutional  con- 
vention has  already  gotten  must  have  a  pro- 
found effect.  It  shows  an  impatience  with  the 
Supreme  Court  that  runs  far  deeper  than 
many  political  leaders  had  suspected.  Shrewd 
politicians  must  get  the  message. 

Presidential  candidates  may  vet  be  moved 
to  promise  to  appoint  men  of  the  stature  of 
Judges  Hand.  Medina  and  Pound  if  they  have 
the  chance.  Senators  may  vet  resolve  to  block 
appointments  of  lesser  lights. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  check 
the  Coiu-t  and  undo  some  of  its  worst  deci- 
sions may  be  the  compromise  to  avoid  return- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the  land 
to  the  people  at  a  Constitutional  convention. 
Few  new  votes  would  be  needed  to  tip  the 
scales  for  Congressional  support  of  some  such 
amendments. 

The  ground  swell  against  the  Court  is 
large  and  growing.  While  popular  move- 
ments may  be  slow,  in  the  long  eye  of  his- 
tory the  more  they  are  frustrated  the  more 
irresistible  they  become. 

Political  obstructions  may  stall  things  for 
months  or  j'ears.  But  throughout  history, 
when  obstruction  runs  against  a  tide  of  gen- 
eral discontent,  it  finally  fails.  Then  the 
obstructors  stand  in  history  as  the  villains. 
One  who  studies  frustrated  popular  dis- 
content can  visualize  long  continued  unre- 
strained use  of  power  by  the  Court  finally 
resulting  in  changes  in  the  Constitution  far 
more  "impossible  to  misconstrue"  than  the 
Legion's  delegates  probably  intended,  such 
as: 

"No  court  shall  void  an  enactment  of  a 
legislature,"  or 

"The  Congress  shall  judge  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  acts  of  the  states,  and  the 
people  shall  judge  the  Congress,  and  regular 
elections." 

Horrible  as  such  propositions  would  seem 
to  many  Americans  (they  would  tear  up 
our  highest  legal  fabric  going  back  to  John 
Marshall).  England  has  survived  such  prin- 
ciples for  centuries. 

Yet  amendments  that  restrict  the  Court 
do  not  assure  the  people  of  wise,  thoughtful, 
restrained  and  humble  jurists.  No  consti- 
tutional matter  was  before  the  modem  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  first  Steve  Nelson  case. 
Nelson  had  been  convicted  of  Communist 
subversive  activities  luider  Pennsylvania's 
sedition  law.  His  appeal  was  simply  that  the 
Smith  Act,  adopted  by  Congress,  had  put 
the  whole  matter  in  federal  hands.  Hence 
Pennsylvania's  law  was  dead.  The  Supreme 
Court  agreed  and  freed  Nelson.  It  said  that 
Congress  intended  to  wipe  out  the  state  se- 
dition laws  in  favor  of  federal  law  when  It 
adopted  the  Smith  Act.  The  Court  said  that 
a  chief  reason  for  this  intent  of  Congress 
was  that  the  states'  enforcement  of  their 
laws  would  interfere  with  Justice  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  enforce  the  Smith  Act. 

In  this  case,  authors  of  the  Smith  Act  were 
still  alive.  Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Vir- 
ginia, whose  name  it  bore,  penned  a  letter 
stating  no  intent  to  override  state  laws,  but 
rather  to  reinforce  the  web  of  laws  against 
sedition.  And  Congress  had  placed  the  Act 
in  -ntle  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  which  stipulates 
that  nothing  in  it  shall  step  on  state  laws! 

The  Justice  Department  entered  the  case 
with  a  brief  on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  effect  that  what  Pennsylvania  did  to  en- 
force its  sedition  laws  wouldn't  bother  it  a 
bit.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it  knew 
what  was  intended  far  better  than  those  In 
whose  minds  the  intent  existed. 

Then  came  Chapter  2.  Now  Nelson  was 
con\icted,  with  others,  under  the  Smith  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  heard  the  appeal  on  this 
too.  and  now  it  freed  him  .igain.  Then,  in  the 
Yates  case  it  further  knockea  down  the  Smith 
Act. 


Net  result:  all  the  stat-es  gave  up  enforcing 
their  sedition  laws  "because  the  Smith  Act 
superseded  them"  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment threw  up  its  hands  at  enforcing  the 
Smith  Act. 

Out  of  these  mental  g\-mnastlcs,  there 
emerged  two  winners— the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

There  is  only  a  political  cure  for  the  Court 
mentality  revealed  in  the  Nelson  cases.  That 
is  to  hold  the  elected  officials  who  appoint 
Judges  accountable  at  the  polls.  The  people 
are  not  yet  widely  asking  office  seekers  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  kind  of  judges 
and  justices  they  will  appoint  if  elected.  But 
that  may  be  next,  if  the  surprising  support 
of  a  call  for  the  nation's  second  Constitu- 
tional convention  means  what  it  seems  to. 

Today  there  is  an  outward  calm  over  the 
Court  issue  in  the  power  centers  of  American 
politics.  Dirksen's  call  is  still  two  states  short. 
and  you  may  be  sure  the  wheels  are  grinding 
to  hold  the  remaining  16  states  in  check. 

But  if  they  follow  the  trend  of  the  first 
34.  the  issue  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be 
squarely  before  the  nation  in  a  debate  of 
such  grartty  that  few  people  vet  grasp  what 
it  will  mean,  no  matter  how  it  goes. 


BLOCK  GRANTS— GRANT  FORMULA 
OF  TITLE  I  OF  S.  917 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presicient.  on  ves- 
ter(day  I  dwell  at  not  un(iiie  length  on 
the  amendment  I  submitt.ed  on  block 
grants.  I  did  not  want  to  impose  too  much 
upon  the  time  of  the  Senate  yesterdav, 
but  some  other  things  .should  have  been 
said.  Hence  I  submit  a  more  amplified 
statement,  plus  a  copy  of  amendment  No. 
715.  and  also  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  think  might  be  useful  to 
the  confei-ees  when  they  sit  down  to 
iron  out  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies.  So  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  that  mat^'i-ial  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  items 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Dirksen 
In  co-sponsorship  with  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished and  knowledgeable  colleagues.  I 
am  offering— and  urging  the  adoption  of— 
an  amendment  to  change  the  grant  formula 
of  Title  I  of  S.  917  to  make  our  SUte  gov- 
ernments the  focus  and  coordinators  of  fed- 
erally funded,  statewide  programs  to  im- 
prove State  and  local  law  enforcement.  This 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  approach  taken 
in  H.R,  5037,  the  companion  measure  that 
passed  the  other  body  last  fall.  Simply  stated, 
we-  believe  the  grant  formula  embodied  in 
Title  I  of  S.  917  is  an  inappropriate  and 
unwise — if  not  dangerous — approach  for  im- 
proving the  capacity  and  capability  of  local 
law  enforcement  for  controlling  crime  in 
America.  On  August  8,  1967,  the  other  body 
rejected  this  formula  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  256  to  147.  The  Senate  must  also  re- 
ject the  grant  formula  of  Title  I. 

The  programs  of  Title  I  are  going  to  pro- 
foundly effect  the  evolution  of  American 
law  enforcement.  Although  these  programs 
will  make  possible  dramatic  achievements  in 
the  fight  against  crime,  the  means  by  which 
these  programs  are  to  be  established  and 
maintained  inhere  of  great  dangers  to  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  little  promise  of  long  range 
or  permanent  improvement  in  American  law 
enforcement.  Let  me  first  explain  tlie  dan- 
gers in  Title  I  and  then  let  me  explain  the 
short  sightedness  and  deficiencies  of  Title  I. 
It  may  be  said  that  no  agencies  of  govern- 
ment are  more  important  to  society  than 
law  enforcement  agencies.  They  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  exercising  the  first 
duty  of  government — protection  of  society. 
To    meet    tiiis    responsibility    we    have    em- 
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powered  law  enforcement  with  the  strongest 
forces  which  government  can  bring  to  bear 
on  an  individual.  No  governmental  powers 
represent  a  greater  potential  threat  to  in- 
'  dividual  liberty  than  those  entrusted  to  law 
enforcement.  The  best  check  on  these  powers 
is  diffusion  of  governmental  authority.  Tills 
diffusion  is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government.  As  the  distinguished  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  said: 

■'America  has  no  place  for,  nor  does  it 
need,  a  national  police  force.  It  .should  be 
abundantly  clear  by  now  that  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours  effective  law  enforcement  is 
basically  a  local  responsibility.  In  the  great 
area  of  self-government  reserved  for  States, 
counties  and  cities,  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  is  not  only  their  duty  but  also  their 
right." 

Wliat  is  going  to  liapi>en  to  law  enforce- 
ment when  it  is  being  financed  from  Wash- 
ington? I  believe  that  experiences  from  hun- 
dreds of  existing  Federal  grant  programs  pat- 
terned much  like  Title  Is  program  give  us 
the  answer:  law  enforcement  will  become 
dependent  on  and  subject  to  Federal  con- 
trol. Experience  demonstrates  that  grant  ap- 
plicants, sorely  in  need  of  funds,  quickly  be- 
come skilled  in  the  art  of  grantsmanship 
and  tailor  their  applications  to  what  they  be- 
lieve the  grantor  will  approve.  Title  I  of  S. 
917  gives  Federal  officials  the  tremendous 
power  to  control  the  money  flow  and  thereby 
demand  compliance  with  Federal  edicts  for 
he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune! 

In  short,  the  grant  formula  of  Title  I  is  a 
circumvention  of  the  constitutional  policy 
against  Federal  controls  over  State  and  lo- 
cal police  powers.  Through  the  powers  of  the 
purse  and  the  mechanism  of  Title  I  we  may 
inadvertently  federalize  all  America  law  en- 
forcement. This  would  be  a  grave  and  siriev- 
ous  error.  Mr.  President,  during  our  debate 
and  deliberations  on  this  historic  legislation 
there  have  been  repeated  references  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  This  distin- 
guished Commission,  chaired  by  former 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  recommended 
that  "the  Federal  Government  .  .  .  make  a 
dramatic  new  contribution  ...  by  greatly  ex- 
panding its  support  of  the  agencies  of  justice 
In  the  States  and  in  the  cities."  This  rec- 
ommendation is  the  genesis  of  Title  I  of 
S.  917. 

Significantly,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission did  not  recommend  fiow  the  Federal 
assistance  should  be  given.  Rather  the  Com- 
mission noted  that  it  was  "mindful  of  the 
special  importance  of  avoiding  any  invasion 
of  State  and  local  responsibility." 

The  grant  formula  proposed  in  Title  I  was 
not  suggested  nor  is  it  supported  by  any 
Commission's  finding  or  recommendation.  In- 
deed. I  find  it  to  be  at  odds  with  the  Com- 
mission's findinfs  and  recommendations. 

Throughout  the  Commission's  Report  one 
finds  references  to  the  need  to  get  the  States 
moving,  to  get  the  States  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice,  and  to  get  the  States  to  coordi- 
nate and  Integrate  the  existing  disarray  of 
agencies  and  institutions  within  their  bor- 
ders. Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  fund- 
ing formula  of  Title  I  is  myopic — if  not 
bUnd — to  these  fundamental  findings  and 
fundamental  facts.  Let  me  elaborate  briefly. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  found: 

"There  are  t(Xlay  in  the  United  States  40,- 
000  separate  agencies  responsible  for  en- 
forcing laws  on  the  Federal,  Stale  and  local 
levels  of  government.  But  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  not  evenly  distributed  among 
these  three  levels,  for  the  function  is  primar- 
ily a  concern  of  local  government.  There  are 
only  50  law  enforcement  agencies  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  government  and  200  departments 
on  the  State  level.  The  remaining  39.750 
agencies  are  dispersed  throughout  the  many 


counties,    cities,    towns,    and    villages    that 
form  our  local  governments." 

Today's  law  enforcement  system  Is  a  com- 
posite composed  largely  of  small,  independent 
5.  15,  30,  60  men  police  forces.  The  fact  that 
virtually  every  village,  borough,  town,  city 
and  county  in  America  lias  a  police  force  Is 
part  of  our  inheritance  from  17th  Century 
England,  whose  precepts  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  our  law  enforcement  system  as  we 
know  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  stand  at  the  cross 
roads.  We  must  carefully  select  our  course. 
Faced  with  the  alarming  statistics  of  increas- 
ing crime,  we  must  ask  if  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  system — the  sys- 
tem by  which  *'e  identify,  investigate,  ap- 
prehend, prosecute,  convict,  punish  and  re- 
habilitate criminal  offenders — is  capable  of 
controlling  crime.  We  must  ask  this  question 
because  the  system — particularly  its  .■struc- 
tural dlsarrny — Is  not  well  suited  for  crime 
control  in  the  20th  Century  America  where 
83  percent  of  all  reported  crimes  occur  in 
metropolitan  :a-cas.  We  must  not  confuse  our 
constitutional  policy  of  diffusion  of  govern- 
mental authority  with  the  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated system.  Today  our  system  is  over-dif- 
fused. Today  our  system  is  fragmented  and 
uncoordinated.  Tlie  system  is  outmoded.  We 
must  strike  a  true  balance. 

Our  system  of  locally  Independent  law  en- 
forcement was  outmoded  in  1923.  when  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound  observed  of  the  system: 
".  .  .  that  institutions  and  doctrines  and 
precepts  devised  or  shaped  for  rural  or  small- 
town  conditions  are  failing  to  function  effi- 
ciently under  metropolitan  conditions,  that 
institutions  and  methods  which  were  effec- 
tive in  a  background  of  pioneer  modes  of 
thought  and  rural  conceptions  of  social  life 
in  the  past  century  are  working  badly  in  a 
background  of  mo(jes  of  thought  born  of  a 
developed  industrial  society  and  urban  con- 
ceptions of  social  life  in  the  present  cen- 
ttiry.  .  .  ." 

The  system  was  outmoded  in  1937  when 
former  Attorney  General  Homer  Cummlngs 
observed : 

•  In  the  urban,  industrialized,  and  unified 
county  of  today,  attorneys  general,  prosecu- 
tion attorneys,  police  and'  public  detective 
forces  must  enforce  the  law  with  machinery 
essentially  unchanged  from  that  set  up  for 
the  typically  rural  community  of  a  century 
ago." 

The  system  is  tragically  outmoded  today. 
Within  the  past  lew  years  severcl  Stales  liave 
re-examined  their  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems.  State  alter  State 
lias  found  that  the  structure  of  the  system 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  inability  of  law  en- 
forcement to  control  crime.  For  example.  New 
Jersey,  the  most  recent  State  to  complete 
such  a  study,  reported  on  April  22,  1968,  that 
its  "system  was  established  in  another  day 
for  a  peaceful  rural  society  of  friendly  neigh- 
bors, while  today  it  serves  an  entirely  diacr- 
ent,  mobile,  troubled  and  urban  society  em- 
bracing 95  percent  of  New  Jersey's  popula. 
tion.  The  system  now  confronts  a  society  of 
strangers  .'>nd  complex  crime  problems  which 
did  not  exist  during  those  decades  long  ago 
when  the  system  was  pieced  together." 

New  Jersey,  like  many  many  other  States. 
has  a  self-defeating  disarray  of  local  inde- 
pendent law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice units.  New  Jersey  has  some  430  separate 
local  police  departments  with  12.000  police- 
men and  430  chiefs  of  police.  New  Jersey  also 
has  State  police,  various  types  of  State,  coun- 
ty and  local  investigators,  21  county  prosecu- 
tors and  sta.*Ts,  county  police,  boulevard 
police,  sheriff  police,  police  services  from 
various  State  authorities,  a  Waterfront  Com- 
mission with  law  enforcement  powers,  plus 
a  similar  disarray  of  courts,  prisons,  proba- 
tion services,  parole  boards,  narcotic  study 
groups.  Juvenile  dehnquent  programs  and 
on  and  on.  Unfortunately,  New  Jersey's  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  structure  is 
not  unlike  many  other  States.  The  New  Jer- 


sey study  found  that  its  system  was  "frag- 
mented both  in  1  unctions  and  Jurisdiction, 
undernourlslied,  (and)  without  focus  or 
command.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Preeident.  the  grant  formula  of  Title  I 
will  help  renourlsh  law  enforcement  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it  will  not  eliminate  fragmentation 
of  lunctlons  and  Jurisdiction  nor  will  it  pro- 
vide the  necessary  locus  and  comand.  To 
obtain  these  fundarnentrd  goals  we  must 
make  the  State  government,  as  New  Jersey 
and  other  States  liave  discovered,  the  tentral 
law  ciilorccment  command  and  the  coordi- 
nator of  all  State  law  trilorcempnt  activities. 
Note,  and  note  well,  the  grant  formula  of 
Title  I,  in  authorizing  grants  directly  to 
local  law  enforcement  units,  vs-ill  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  existing  .structure  and  disarray 
and  will  freeze  into  permanence  the  existing 
over  diffusion  and  disunity.  In  fact  Title  I's 
formula  will  hinder,  if  not  defeat,  the  de- 
velopment of  ftatewldc  planning  iuid  state- 
wide coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  When  the  efforts  at  state- 
wide integration  and  coordination  of  these 
activities  l)Pcome  more  or  less  eclipsed,  tlie 
only  available  alternative  will  he  total  fed- 
eralization of  Hi)  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  in  America. 

We  must  now  ask  if  realistic  democracy  re- 
quires that  each  community,  however,  small, 
do  its  own  policing  within  its  own  limited 
jurisdiction.  I  believe  we  will  lind  that 
nelthA'  fundamental  law.  prudent  policy  nor 
any  Ijasic  geograplilcal.  iTonomlc  or  social 
condition  justify  the  existing  minute  .subdi- 
vision of  local  law  enlorcement.  We  niu.=.t  sjik 
if  realistic  .administration  can  fufflciently 
equip,  train  and  man  a  really  effective  police 
force  In  every  community.  I  twlieve  we  will 
find  that  lew  communities  can  afford  to 
maintain  even  the  minimum  necessary  police 
force  and  practically  no  community  can  af- 
ford the  expenses  involved  in  improving  or 
expanding  its  crime  control  efforts.  Local 
fixing  iMses  are  insufficient  to  provide  the 
requisite  funding. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  fragmented 
local  law  enforcement  is  not  cond'jcive  to  ef- 
fective crime  control.  Tlie  territorial  range 
of  a  local  law  enforcement  unit  is  jeherally 
not  commensurate  with  the  territorial  ir.rige 
of  the  crime.  Pursuit  cannot  stop  at  a  city 
or  county  line.  Clues  may  he  found  in  many 
cities.  A  .suspect  may  liave  a  record  in  .'^evernl 
Jurisdictions.  Unfortunately,  the  necessary 
local  cooperation,  coordin.'^tion  and  rorreli- 
tion  for  effective  statewide  and  nationwide 
law  enforcement  and  crime  control  have 
never  developed. 

Mr.  President.  It's  past  time  for  moderniz- 
ing .American  law  enforcement. 
Effective  crime  control  demands  modern 
law  enforcement  machinery.  Modernization 
win  not  be  accomplished  only  by  new,  patrol 
cars,  new  weapons,  computerized  communi- 
cations, or  any  other  marvel  of  science.  Mod- 
ernization will  not  be  accomplished  until  we 
rc-deslgn  the  very  foundation  of  law  enlorce- 
ment to  eliminate  fragmentation,  duplica- 
tion, disunity,  and  the  liost  of  problems  ihat 
presently  stem  from  our  existing  structure. 
Modernization  will  only  be  accomplished 
when  the  Stales  are  made  the  principal  focus 
of  our  system.  Modernization  will  not  be 
accomplished  by  Title  I.  as  proposed. 

I  believe  that  the  inherent  dancers  and 
deficiencies  of  Title  I  must  be  eliminated  by 
.imendment.  Tl-.e  other  body  recognized  these 
dangers  and  deficiencies  and  avoided  them. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  to  accomplisli 
these  ends  is  very  simple.  Instead  of  a  grant 
formula  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
deals  principally  and  directly  with  local  gov- 
ernments and  only  secondly — if  at  all  — 
with  State  governments,  I  propose  a  grant 
formula  where  the  Fedpral  Government  will 
deal  directly  with  the  States  and  the  States 
in  turn  would  coordinate  planning  and  pro- 
grams for  all  law  enforcement  units  through- 
out the  State.  This  amendment  will  have  the 
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effect  of  making   the  State  the   focal   point 
for  crime  control. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  opportunity. 
I  pray  we  will  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
permanent  and  lasting  improvements  In 
American  law  enforcement  by  bringing  our 
States  into  full  participation  in  the  flght 
against  crime 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Section- BY -Section  Analysis  or 
Amendment  715 
This  is  an  analysis  of  Amendment  715,  of- 
fered by  Senator  DIrksen  as  amendment  to 
S  917  on  May  3.  1968. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  sub- 
stitute a  modified  system  of  "block  grants" 
for  the  "direct  grant"  provt.slons  of  Parts  B 
and  C  of  Title  I  of  S.  917,  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  April 
29,    1968 

planning  grants 
Amendment  715  would  modify  Part  B  of 
Title  I  by  striking  Sections  202.  203  and  204 
on  page  19  of  the  bill.  Section  201  on  page 
19  would  be  unchanged.  The  amendment 
would  substitute  four  new  sections  for  those 
strviclc. 

Section   202 

Amendment  715  would  add  a  new  Section 
202  to  Part  B  of  TiUe  I.  This  section  provides 
that  the  L^w  Enforcement  Administration 
would  make  grants  to  States  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  State  law  enforce- 
ment planning  agencies  for  the  preparation, 
development  and  revision  of  State  plans  re- 
quired under  Section  303  of  the  amendment. 
Any  State  desiring  to  make  application  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  for 
such  a  grant  would  have  to  do  so  within  six 
months  after  the  dale  of  enactment. 

tf  a  State  planning  agency  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  plan- 
ning grants  could  be  made  for  the  continued 
oi>eration  of  the  .^gency  so  long  as  applica- 
tions for  such  grants  were  made  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  the  act. 
Section  203 1 a) 

This  new  subsection  of  Amendment  715 
would  provide  ttiat  planning  grants  made 
under  Part  B  sha  1  be  utilized  by  the  States 
to  establish  and  mainwiln  State  planning 
agencies  A  new  agency  could  be  created  by 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  or  an  exist- 
ing ;vgency  so  designated.  The  requirements 
of  the  applicable  laws  of  the  State  would 
govern  the  creation  or  designation  of  the 
planning  agency  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  subsection  that 
State  planning  agencies  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  State  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
of  the  units  of  local  government  within  the 
State.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  subsec- 
tion that  the  planning  agency  be  limited  to 
the  above  identified  groups.  Certainly,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  at  large  should  be 
included. 

Section  203  (  b  i 

This  new  section  would  require  the  State 
planning  agencies  to  develop,  in  accordance 
with  Part  C,  comprehensive  statewide  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  States.  Further,  the  agencies 
would  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  States  and  units 
of  general  local  government  In  the  States  or 
combinations  of  States  or  units  for  improve- 
ment ui  law  enforcement.  Finally,  the  State 
planning  agencies  would  establish  priori- 
ties for  the  improvement  in  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  States. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  set 
forth  the  general  objectives  for  the  activities 
of  State  planning  agencies.  This  provision  is 
similar  to  Section  102(b)  of  H.R.  5037.  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  except 
that  language  in  subparagraph  1  of  the 
House  bill  "to  carry  out  new  and  innovative 
approaches"  has  been  struck.  This  language 


was  eliminated  because  it  is  Intended  that 
the  State  planning  agency  should  carry  out 
Its  activities  as  set  forth  in  this  subsection 
even  if  its  work  and  programs  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  "new"  and  "Innovative". 

Of  critical  importance  is  the  requirement 
that  the  State  planning  agencies  establish 
priorities  for  the  Improvement  of  law  en- 
forcement in  their  respective  States.  It  is 
felt  that  the  State  agency,  ■  with  its  close 
proximity  to  the  activities  and  problems  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  yet  free 
from  day  to  day  operating  burdens,  is  best 
suited  to  make  these  fundamental  determi- 
nations. 

Section  203(c) 

This  paragraph  provides  that  the  State 
planning  agency  shall  make  necessary  ar- 
rangements to  provide  that  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  grant  funds  to  the  agency 
for  planning  activities  and  support  will  be 
made  available  to  units  of  local  government 
or  combinations  of  such  units  to  allow  them 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  required 
comprehensive  State  plans.  The  allocation 
to  the  local  governments  would  be  made 
for  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  re- 
ceived   Federal    financial    lissistance. 

The  subsection  also  provides  that  should 
the  local  governments  not  require  the  full 
40  f>ercent.  the  unused  iX)rtion  would  be 
available  by  the  State  agency  from  time  to 
time  on  dates  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
Administration  may  fix  for  use  by  the  agency 
to  pursue  its  planning  activities. 

It  is  Intended  that  this  provision  be  im- 
plemented In  such  a  way  that  a  reasonable 
time  be  fijted  for  units  of  local  government 
to  participate  to  make  their  intentions  known 
to  the  State  agency.  As  to  the  requirement 
for  available  funds,  if  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance becomes  available  on  the  first  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  mi^ht  reasonably  require 
that  the  State  agency  accept  applications 
for  a  minimum  of  three  months  from  local 
governments  and  normally  not  longer  than 
six  months.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  interest 
by  the  local  goverrunents.  then  the  State 
agency  would  have  use  of  the  uncalled  for 
funds  during  a  significant  portion  of  the 
remaining   fiscal   year. 

Section  204 

Section  204  authorizes  Federal  payments 
not  to  exceed  90  percent  far  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  State 
planning  agencies  including  the  preparation, 
development  and  revisions  of  State  plans. 
The  same  Federal  share  would  be  available 
to  units  of  general  local  government  which 
receive  direct  grants  fro«m  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  305  of  the  Amendment. 

The  same  ceiling  would  apply  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds  by  State  planning  agen- 
cies to  units  of  local  government  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  203(c). 

The  90  percent  ceiling  of  Amendment  715 
is  the  same  as  the  comparable  provision  of 
S.  917  as  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Administxa- 
tlotfi  and  of  the  House-passed  bill,  S.  917  as 
rep>orted  from  committee  contains  an  80  per- 
cent ceiling  for  this  purpose. 

Section  205 

Section  205  provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  planning  grants  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Liaw  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration among  States  for  use  by  State  plan- 
ning agencies  or  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment. $100,000  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
particip>ating  State  per  fiscal  year.  The  bal- 
ance of  available  funds  under  this  part  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  States  according  to 
their  relative  populations. 

It  is  intended  that  should  a  State  fail  to 
apply  for  or  receive  grants  luider  this  part, 
units  of  local  government  within  the  non- 
participating  State  could  receive  Federal 
planning  assistance  up  to  the  amounts  that 


would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  the  State  If 
it  were  participating. 

LAW    enforcement     (ACTION)     GRANTS 

Elimination  of  section  302{a) 

On  page  4.  line  5.  of  Amendment  715.  Is 
contained  language  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  striking  section  302(a)  of  S.  917  as 
reported  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  April  29.  1968.  New  language  would 
be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  provision,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  States,  units 
of  general  local  government,  and  combina- 
tions of  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  law  enforcement.  There  is  a  proviso 
that  no  unit  of  local  government  having  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000  persons  would 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant. 

Amendment  715  would  strike  this  language 
and  insert  authority  for  the  Administration 
to  make  grants  to  Stittes  having  compre- 
hensive plans  approved  under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment. 

It  is  intended  that  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance be  channeled  through  State  agencies 
for  expenditures  pursuant  to  the  State  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  plans.  The  pop- 
ulation requirement  of  "not  le.ss  than  50.000 
persons"  as  a  requirement  of  eligibility  for 
participation  by  units  of  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Also,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
the  amendment.  State  Jigencies  would  chan- 
nel Federal  assistance  to  local  governments 
within  the  respective  jurisdictions. 

Modification  of  section  302(1)) 

Amendment  715.  on  page  4.  line  5  would 
strike  the  first  two  sentences  of  subsection 
302(b)  of  S.  917  and  substitute  language 
authorizing  the  .Administration  to  make 
grants  having  comprehensive  St;ite  plans  ap- 
proved by  it  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  The  six  standards  under  which  grants 
may  be  made  which  are  contained  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill  would  be  unchanged 
by  Amendment  715. 

Elimination  of  sections  303  and  304 
The  provisions  of  Amendment  715  con- 
tained on  lines' 12  through  14  on  page  4 
would  have  the  etfect  of  striking  Sections 
303  and  304  of  the  committee-reported  bill. 
However.  Section  304  would  be  reinstated  as 
Section  307  of  Amendment  715.  In  lieu  of 
Section  303  of  the  committee  bill.  Amend- 
ment 715  would  add  five  new  sections.  Sec- 
tions 302  through  306. 

Section  302 

The  new  Section  302  of  Amendment  715 
would  require  any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  action  grant  program  to  establish 
a  State  planning  agency  as  described  in  Part 
B  of  the  amendment  and  within  six  months 
after  approval  of  a  planning  grant  submit  to 
the  Administration  a  comprehensive  plan  for- 
mulated pursuant  to  Part  B. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  time  for  State  planning 
agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 
assistance  provided  under  the  provisions  of 
Part  B  and  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Section  303 

The  proposed  Section  303  of  Amendment 
715  would  authorize  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  make  grants  to 
State  planning  agencies  if  the  agencies  have 
on  file  with  the  Administration  an  approved 
comprehensive  State  plan,  not  more  than  one 
year  in  age.  v.hich  conforms  to  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  Title  I. 

Section  303  sets  forth  12  criteria  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  State  comprehensive  plan. 
These  criteria  are  very  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  203  of  H.R  5037,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  9, 
1967. 
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A  significant  change  In  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  Amendment  715  as  opposed 
to  the  provisions  of  H  R.  5037  is  to  be  found 
in  Section  303(2).  The  House  bill  provides 
that  50  percent  of  all  Federal  funds  granted 
to  the  State  planning  agencies  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  available  to  units  of  general 
local  government  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  Improvement  of  law  enforcement. 
Amendment  715  and  a  comparable  provision 
in  Section  303(2)  provide  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the 
State  agency  shall  be  made  for  the  purposes 
described  above.  This  high  figure  is  based  on 
a  recent  Justice  Department  estimate  which 
Indicated  that  approximately  72  percent  of 
the  expjenditures  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  law  enforcement  purposes  were 
spent  by  units  of  local  government.  Also, 
information  available  from  the  Census 
Bureau  indicates  that  the  units  of  local 
government  make  about  80  percent  of  the 
expenditures  for  law  enforcement.  It  appears 
that  the  75  percent  provision  is  reasonably 
close  to  the  ratio  of  actual  expenditures 
made  by  local  governments  to  the  total  spent 
by  States  and  local  governments  for  this 
purpose 

Section  303  of  Amendment  715  also  pro- 
vides that  any  unused  portion  of  the  funds 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  the 
section  in  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  not 
required  by  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  times  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  revert  to  the  State  agency 
for  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
programs  and  projects  in  conformity  with 
the  approved  State  plan. 

Section  304 

Section  304  of  Amendment  715  provides 
that  State  planning  agencies  shall  receive 
applications  for  assistance  from  the  units 
of  general  local  government  when  the  State 
agency  determines  that  an  application  is  In 
accor(iance  with  the  purposes  stated  in  Sec- 
tion 301  and  is  in  conformance  with  existing 
State  plans,  the  State  agency  l.s  authorized 
to  disburse  funds  to  the  applicant. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  thlr  section  to  make 
clear  that  final  authority  as  to  the  exendl- 
ture  of  funds  available  to  the  States  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  I  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  State  planning  agencies  so  long  as  this 
authority  Is  exercised  in  conformance  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plans  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

Section  305 
The  proposed  Section  305  ot  Amendment 

715  requires  that  If  a  State  fails  to  make 
application  for  a  grant  to  establish  a  plan- 
ning agency  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  or  if  a  State 
fails  to  file  a  comprehensive  plan  within  six 
months  after  the  approval  of  a  planning 
grant,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration may  make  grants  directly  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  combin- 
ations of  such  units  under  the  provisions  of 
Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  I.  This  provision  en- 
ables cities  and  other  localities  in  a  non-par- 
ticipating State  to  make  direct  applications 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration for  grant  assistance. 

Section  305  contains  a  proviso  that  if  direct 
applications  are  made  by  units  of  general 
local  government,  the  applicant  must  certify 
that  a  copy  of  the  application  has  been  sub- 
milted  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State 
for  review  and  comment.  The  Chief  Executive 
shall  have  not  more  than  60  days  from  date 
of  receipt  to  submit  to  the  Administration 
In  wTlting  an  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
project.  The  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  the  applica- 
tion to  other  pending  applications  and  to 
existing  or  proposed  State  law  enforcement 
plans.  If  an  application  is  submitted  by  a 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment located  In  more  than  one  State,  the 


application  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chief 
Executives  of  each  State  In  which  the  com- 
bination of  units  Is  located. 

No  grant  under  Section  305  shall  be  an 
amount  In  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  or  program. 

Section  306 

Funds  appropriated  for  grants  under  Part 
C  for  any  ILscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Administration  among  the 
States  for  use  by  the  State  planning  agen- 
cies or  units  of  general  local  government  Of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  jjurposes  of  Part 
B,  85  percent  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  pop- 
ulations. The  remaining  15  percent  shall  be 
allocated  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  may  determine.  Grants  could 
be  made  by  the  Administration  either  to 
States  or  units  of  general  local  government 
or  combinations  of  either. 

Any  funds  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  306  of  Amendment  715  would  be 
subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  Sec- 
lion  515(b)  of  Title  I  of  S.  917  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  committee.  This  subsection 
sets  a  12  percent  limitation  for  each  fiscal 
year  on  funds  to  be  titlllzed  within  any  one 
State  except  for  purposes  of  Part  D  of  the 
committee  bill. 

Section  307 

As  was  Indicated  earlier.  Section  307  Is 
a  restatement,  without  change,  of  Section 
304  of  the  committee  bill  except  that  the 
requirements  of  Section  307  al.so  apply  to 
State  planning  agencies  as  well  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  so 
that  they,  too,  shall  give  special  emphasis 
to  programs  and  projects  dealing  with  the 
prevention,  detection,  and  control  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  of  riots  and  other  violent 
civil  disorders.  "' 

Repeal  of  section  521 

Amendment  715  would  strike  section  521  of 
S.  917.  as  reported  from  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. This  section  requires  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  copies  of  grant 
applications  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
appropriate  State.  The  Chief  Executive  would 
then  have  sixty  days  to  submit  an  evaluation 
of  the  application  in  writing  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Administration. 

This  provision  of  S.  917  is  unnecessary  if 
the  other  provisions  of  Amendment  715  are 
adopted. 

Technical  changes 

Amendment  715  also  contains  seven  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  to  Title  I  of 
S.  917. 

Amendment  No.  715 

On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
out  all  through  line  24,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  202.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  law  enforcement 
planning  agencies  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  'State  planning  agencies')  for 
the  preparation,  development,  and  revision 
of  the  State  plans  required  under  section  303 
of  this  title.  Any  State  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Administration  for  such  grants 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this 
part  to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Stjite 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  or 
designated  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  and  shall  be  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction, 
t:  J  State  planning  agency  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  li'w  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
State  and  of  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  State, 

"(b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall— 

"(1)  develop.  In  accordance  with  part  C. 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  State; 


"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  StiUe  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State  or  combinations  of  .States  or  unlls  lor 
Improvement  In  law  enforcement:  and 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  Improve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  throughout  the 
State. 

"(c)  The  State  planning  agency  shall  make 
such  arrangements  as  s»ich  agency  deems 
necessary  to  jirovlde  that  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  such 
agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  lie  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
to  enable  such  units  and  combinations  of 
such  units  to  participai*'  in  ilie  lormula- 
tion  of  the  comprehensive  State  plan  re- 
quired under  this  part  Any  portion  of  such 
40  per  centum  in  any  State  for  any  fi.scal  year 
not  required  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  available  fur 
expenditure  by  such  State  agency  from  time 
to  time  on  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Administration  may  fix.  for  the  development 
by  It  of  the  State  plan  required  under  this 
part. 

"Sec.  204  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
this  part  .shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
th-^  expenses  of  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  State  planning  agency.  In- 
cluding the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  of  the  plans  required  by  part  C. 
Where  Federal  grants  under  this  part  are 
made  directly  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment as  authorized  by  section  305.  the 
grant  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
expenses  of  local  planning.  Including  the 
preparation,  development,  and  revision  ot 
plans  required  by  part  C. 

",Sec,  •J05  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  .'Vdmlnistratlon  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  Ifjcal  gov- 
ernment, as  the  case  may  be  The  Admlni.stra- 
tlon  shall  allocate  $100,000  to  each  of  the 
States;  and  It  shall  then  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  available  among  the 
States  according  to  their  relative  popula- 
tions." 

On  page  20.  line  2.  Insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  301 .". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  6  through  15, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  having  comprehensive 
State  plans  approved  by  It  under  this  part, 
for—". 

On  page  21.  line  20,  insert  "Federal"  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "any". 

On  page  22,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  down  through  line  14  on  page  24,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
shall  establish  a  State  planning  agency  as 
described  In  part  B  of  this  title  and  shall 
within  six  months  after  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant  under  part  B  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration through  such  State  planning 
agency  a  comprehensive  .State  plan  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  303.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  under  this  title  to  a  State  planning 
agency  If  such  agency  has  on  file  with  the 
Administration  an  approved  comprehensive 
State  plan  (not  more  than  one  ye;ir  in  age) 
which  conforms  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  this  title.  Each  such  plan 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of 
such  grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 
■•(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State 
planning  agency  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  be  available  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combinations  of 
such  units  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  and  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement; 
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'■(3)  adequately  take  Into  account  the 
needs  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general 
local  government  In  the  State  and  encourage 
local  Initiative  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  Improvements  In  law 
enforcement,  and  provide  for  an  appropri- 
ately balanced  allocation  of  funds  between 
the  State  nnd  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  the  State  and  among  such  units: 

"(4)  Incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  priorities  lor  the  improvement 
;ind  coordination  of  all  a£pect8  of  law  en- 
forcement dealt  within  the  plan,  including 
descriptions  of :  ( A )  general  needs  and  prob- 
lems; iB)  existing  systems;  (C)  available 
resources:  (D)  organizational  systems  and 
administrative  machinery  for  implementing 
the  plan;  |E>  the  direction,  scope,  and  gen- 
eral types  of  improvements  to  be  made  in 
the  future:  and  iF)  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, the  relationship  of  the  plan  to  other 
relevant  State  or  loc-al  law  enforcement  plans 
and  systems: 

"(5)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  government  to  com- 
bine or  prpvlde  for  cooperative  arrangements 
with  respect  to  services,  faculties,  and  equip- 
ment: 

"(6)  provide  for  research  and  development; 

"  ( 7 )  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  disapproving  an  application  for 
which  funds  are  available  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units; 

"(8)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  Improvements  funded 
under  this  part  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance; 

9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  units  of  general  local  government: 

'•(10)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  suppla-it  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
increase  the  unounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  law  exiforcement; 

■■(11)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this  part: 
and 

"(12)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Administration  may  rea- 
sonably require." 

Any  portion  of  the  75  per  centum  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section  In  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  not 
required  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  such  State  agency  from  time  to  time 
on  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  fix,  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  programs  ,ind  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  in 
conformity  with  the  State  plan. 

"Sec.  304.  State  planning  agencies  shall 
receive  applications  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  imits.  WTien  a  State 
planning  agency  determines  that  such  an 
application  is  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses stated  In  section  301  and  is  in  conform- 
ance with  any  existing  statewide  comprehen- 
sive law  enforcement  plan,  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  is  authorized  to  disburse  funds 
to  the  applicant. 

"Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  fails  to  make 
application  for  a  grant  to  establish  a  State 
planning  agency  pursuant  to  part  B  of  this 
title  within  six  months  afier  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  l!his  Act,  or  where  a  State  falls  to 


file  a  comprehensive  plan  jHirsuant  to  part  B 
within  six  months  after  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant  to  establish  a  State  planning 
agency,  the  Administration  may  make  grants 
under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title  to  units 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations 
of  such  units:  Provided,  however,  That  any 
such  unit  or  combination  of  such  units  must 
certify  that  it  has  submitted  a  copy  of  Us 
application  to  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  in  which  such  unit  or  combination  of 
such  units  is  located.  The  chief  executive 
shall  t>e  given  not  more  than  sixty  days  from 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  submit 
to  the  Administration  in  writing  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  project  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion. Such  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  the  application 
to  other  applications  then  pending,  and  to 
existing  or  proposed  plans  in  the  State  for 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  and 
Improvements  In  law  enforcement.  If  an  ap- 
plication Is  submitted  by  a  combination  of 
units  of  genera]  local  government  which  Is 
located  in  more  than  one  State,  such  appli- 
cation must  be  submitted  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  in  which  the  combination 
of  such  units  is  located.  No  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  local  unit  of  general  government 
shall  be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  program 
with  resfject  to  which  it  was  made. 

"Sec.  306.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Administration  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  uniw  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, as  the  case  may  be.  Of  such  funds, 
85  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  popula- 
tions and  15  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
allocated  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine. 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  In  making  grants  under  this 
part,  the  Administration  and  each  State 
planning  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
give  special  emphasis,  where  appropriate  or 
feasible,  to  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control  of 
organized  crime  and  riots  and  other  violent 
civil  disorders. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  303  of  this  part,  until  August  31. 
1968,  the  -Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  programs  and  projects  deal- 
ing with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  con- 
trol of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders 
on  the  basis  of  applications  describing  in 
detail  the  programs,  projects,  and  costs  of 
the  items  for  which  the  grants  will  be  used, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  programs  and 
projects  to  the  applicant's  general  program 
for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement." 

On  page  39.  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  through  line  12  on  page  40. 

On  page  40.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  522" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  521.". 

On  page  41.  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  523. 
SecUon  3334  of  Utle  42,  United  States  Code  " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  522.  Section 
204(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development   Act  of   1966  '. 

On  page  42,  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  through  line  12. 

On  page  42.  line  13.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  42.  line  22,  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)  ". 

On  page  43.  line  1.  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  43.  line  4,  strike  out  "(k)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ( J )  ". 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Joe  Martin  was  a  truly  good  citizen,  a 
superb  public  servant,  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican in  all  the  splendid  meanings  of 
those  words. 


I  was  privileged  to  know  him  for  more 
than  30  years  as  a  friend  and  colleague, 
and  I  know  of  no  r^rson  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  whom  I  held  in  higher  esteem. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  to  examine 
and  Interpret  this  good  man's  record  of 
service  to  the  Nation.  That  record  speaks 
eloquently  and  movingly  for  itself,  far 
beyond  the  power  of  the  words  of  others 
so  to  do. 

In  his  personal  relationships  and  in  his 
public  endeavors.  Joe  Martin  was  un- 
assuming, never  ostentatious,  unfail- 
ingly effective.  I  know  of  no  man  or 
woman  to  whom  lie  was  enemy;  I  know 
almost  countless  thousands  to  whom  he 
was  a  good  and  admired  friend.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  myriad,  but  iier- 
haps,  most  sisrnificantl.v,  it  was  because 
he  was  a  gentleman— one  who  thought 
more  of  other  people's  feeliiigs  than  of 
his  own  rights,  more  of  other  ijeople's 
rights  than  of  his  own  feeUngs. 

Tlie  roster  of  those  who  have  been 
truly  devoted  servants  to  this  Republic 
is  long  and  admirable,  but  I  doubt  that  it 
will  reveal  in  times  past  or  in  those  to 
come  any  who  served  his  country  more 
selflessly  or  more  wholeheartedly 
through  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

I  shall  remember  Joe  Martin  as  one 
who.  whether  in  time  of  stress  or  in  hours 
of  leisure,  set  us  a  truly  matmificent 
example  of  dignity,  dedication,  patriot- 
ism, and  nonor.  I  think  it  entirely  pos- 
sible that  we  may  never  see  his  like  again. 


LOWER  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  on 
May  17  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Lower  Voting  Age,  " 
which  I  ask  at  this  point  to  have  copied 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LowEB   Voting   -Age 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
began  at  a  propitious  moment.  Student  un- 
rest in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  un- 
doubtedly related  to  the  denial  of  direct 
participation  in  the  poUtical  life  of  the  coun- 
try to  some  U  million  young  men  and  wom- 
en, most  of  whom  are  well  educated  and 
mature  enough  to  he  responsible  citizens. 
Their  voteless  status  is  the  more  irritating,  of 
course,  because  this  group  bears  the  main 
brunt  of  the  draft  and  the  war. 

.Another  argument  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  also  gaining  force.  So  long  as  all  the 
states  held  to  a  voting  age  of  21  years,  there 
was  little  pressure  for  a  change.  But  Georgia 
extended  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  1943. 
Kentucky  followed  and  .Alaska  and  Hawaii 
came  into  the  Union  with  19-  and  20-year- 
old  requirements,  respectively.  Although 
Maryland  has  rejected  a  19-year-old  voting 
age.  along  with  the  remainder  of  its  proposed 
constitution.  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota 
may  Join  the  lower-age  voting  group  before 
the  year  is  out. 

We  surmise  that  other  states  will  make  it 
a  bandwagon  movement:  Indeed  a  Gallup 
Poll  last  year  indicated  that  64  per  cent  fav- 
ored a  lower  voting  age.  But  the  states  are 
far  from  agreement  as  to  what  the  new  vot- 
ing age  should  be.  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  requirements  for  participation  in 
presidential  and  congressional  elections  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country. 

Probably  theybiggest  question  before  the 
Senate  Subcom^iittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  th^fore.  is  the  form  the  pro- 
posed amendm^m  should  take.  The  simplest 
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form  would  undoubtedly  be  a  resolution  fix- 
ing the  minimum  voting  age  for  all  Federal 
elections  at  18.  But  age  is  only  one  of  the 
voter  qualifications  that  ought  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  The  most  useful 
amendment  in  this  area  would  be  one  speci- 
fying fully  who  could  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions or  authorizing  Congress  to  do  so.  Such 
an  amendment  might  also  provide  for  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  congressional  and  presi- 
dential elections  to  make  certain  that  the 
polls  would  be  honest  and  open  to  every 
qualified  voter. 

Federal  qualifications  and  Federal  super- 
vision will  be  the  more  important  if  the  coun- 
try should  approve  direct  election  of  the 
President,  as  we  surmise  it  soon  will.  Then 
every  vote  for  President  would  be  counted 
directly  for  the  candidates,  regardless  of  state 
lines,  and,  without  a  national  standard,  some 
states  might  be  inclined  to  lower  their  vot- 
ing age  inordinately  to  swell  their  vote  totals. 
Perhaps  the  safest  course  would  be  to  let 
Congress  fix  the  voting  age  and  other  voter 
qualifications  within  well-defined  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Post  editorial  was. 
of  course,  in  support  of  the  lowering  of 
the  voting  age  in  all  States  to  18  through 
the  adoption  of  a  proposed  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  which  hear- 
ings are  now  underway  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.'^  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  strongly 
oppose  this  proposed  amendment  and, 
for  that  matter,  any  amendment  which 
attempts  to  take  away  from  the  States 
the  control  of  the  voting  age  of  tlieir 
electors  or  any  other  important  rights 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  elec- 
tions, such  as  the  required  period  of  res- 
idence, the  provisions  for  absentee 
voting,  the  "egistration  of  voters,  in- 
cluding the  declaration  of  party  affilia- 
tion and  the  effect  thereof  in  primary 
elections,  and  others. 

My  principal  reason  for  referring  to 
the  Post  editorial  at  this  time  is  that  the 
Post  so  frankly  states  its  belief  that  all 
qualifications  for  voting  in  all  the  States 
should  be  made  uniform.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious from  a  careful  reading  of  the  Post 
editorial  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Post  and,  indeed.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
real  purpose  of  most  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  18-year-old  voting  age  amend- 
ment, is  to  bring  about  constitutional  ac- 
tion requiring  the  direct  election  of  the 
President.  I  quote  from  the  editorial  the 
.-itatements  wliich  make  it  clear  what  the 
real  objective  of  the  Post  is: 

But  age  is  only  one  of  the  voter  qualifica- 
tions that  ought  to  be  uniform  throughout 
the  country.  The  most  useful  amendment 
in  this  area  would  be  one  specifying  fully 
who  could  vote  in  Federal  elections  or  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  do  so,  Suc^i  an  amend- 
ment might  also  provide  for  Federal  supervi- 
sion of  congressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions to  make  certain  that  the  polls  would 
be  honest  and  cpen  to  every  qualified  voter. 

Federal  qualifications  and  Federal  super- 
vision will  be  the  more  important  if  the 
country  should  approve  direct  election  of 
the  President,  as  we  surmise  it  soon  will. 
Then  every  vote  for  President  would  be 
counted  directly  for  the  candidates,  regard- 
less of  state  lines,  and.  without  a  national 
standard,  some  states  might  be  Inclined  to 
lower  their  voting  age  inordinately  to  swell 
their  vote  totals.  Perhaps  the  safest  course 
would  be  to  let  Congress  fix  the  voting  age 
and  other  voter  qualifications  within  well- 
defined  constitutional  limitations. 

The  Post  editorial  brings  clearly  into 
the  open  its  tvan  desires  which  are  the 


desires  of  many  other  ultraliberal  Amer- 
icans— first,  to  take  the  complete  control 
of  voters  and  voting  in  Federal  elections 
away  from  the  States  and  vest  it  ex- 
clusively in  the  Federal  Government; 
and  second,  to  bring  about  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. These  are  very  great  steps  toward 
massive  overcentralization  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  and  toward  taking 
away  from  the  States  their  right  to  have 
weight  in  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent based  both  upon  their  population, 
as  reflected  in  their  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  upon  their  statehood,  as 
represented  by  their  two  Members  in 
the  Senate.  Thus,  the  ultraliberals  con- 
tinue to  gnaw  away  at  our  dual  Federal 
system  of  government  and  to  step  up 
their  attempts  to  take  away  from  the 
States  their  separate  sovereignty  and 
their  separate  rights  as  States,  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Americans,  gen- 
erally, will  awaken  to  the  peril  in  time 
to  soundly  defeat  the  proposal  for  uni- 
form 18-year  voting,  the  trend  toward 
complete  Federal  control  of  all  Federal 
elections,  and  the  campaign  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sso- 
ciate  myself  with  all  of  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  This  move- 
ment is  undoubtedly  ju.st  another  part 
of  this  planned  drive  of  coercion  to  force 
all  the  States  into  one  role  of  conformity, 
so  that  the  same  ix)wer  can  dominate 
every  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  State 
governments  and  the  lives  of  our  people. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  overall  program  to 
assure  conformity,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  so  as  to  place  them  fur- 
ther under  centralized  power  and  con- 
trol, but  also  of  the  individual  citizens 
of  this  counti-y,  to  force  them  into  the 
mold. 

It  so  happens  that  my  State  of  Georgia 
was  the  first  State  to  adopt  18-year-old 
voting.  It  has  worked  out  very  well.  I 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  change  it. 
Neither  do  I  have  any  desire  to  tell  any 
other  State,  which  might  want  19  years, 
or  20  years,  or  even  24  years  as  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  for  its  citizens,  to  con- 
form to  the  18-year-old  rule  because  my 
State  has  it. 

We  are  going  a  long  way  down  the 
road,  in  this  country,  toward  lodging  all 
the  power  here  in  Washington:  and  if 
tliere  is  any  one  thing  of  which  I  have 
become  convinced  from  my  study  of  his- 
tory, it  is  the  lesson  that  when  you  con- 
centrate all  of  the  power  in  one  place 
in  government,  you  will  eventually  erode 
and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  the  rights  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  Government  of  the  Na- 
tion to  control  their  own  acts. 

We  have  become  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world  because  we  have  recognized 
that  what  might  be  most  beneficial  in 
Oregon  could  be  very  disastrous  in  Flor- 
ida, and  that  the  States  should  have  some 
rights  and  some  options  in  defining  the 
operations  of  their  governments  and  in 
enforcing  the  wishes  of  their  people. 


There  was  an  election  recently  in 
Maryland,  as  I  recall,  on  a  new  constitu- 
tion. I  had  assumed  that  the  new  con.sti- 
tution  would  be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 
Every  newspaper  that  I  saw  carried  edi- 
torials almost  daily  endorsing  it.  Every 
public  figure  whom  I  know  in  Maryland 
strongly  endorsed  the  approval  of  the 
new  constitution.  Yet,  despite  all  of  that 
support,  in  the  election  the  people  de- 
feated it  resoundingly. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  effect  tlie 
fact  that  they  undertook  to  place  the 
voting  age  at  19  had.  but  some  ut  the 
lettv-'i's  to  the  editors  I  read  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  in  the  Washington  news- 
papers said  the  v\  riters  would  have  voted 
for  it  but  for  that. 

That  .shows,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  different 
States  have  different  views,  and  they 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  them. 
Georgia  happened  to  be  the  first  State 
to  make  the  voting  age  18.  We  amended 
our  State  constitution  and  made  it  18 
some  20  years  or  more  ago;  and  it  has 
remained  the  same  ever  since  then.  But 
it  we  start  this  business  of  attempting  to 
direct  such  changes  from  Washington, 
they  might  wish  to  chance  it  to  either 
17  or  20.  and  Federal  powers  should  not 
be  exercLsed  in  that  direction. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
warmly  for  his  statement.  I  might  say, 
Georgia's  action  was  in  1943. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  action  of  Ken- 
tucky was  in  1954. 

There  has  been  no  State  to  which  a 
constitutional  amendment  seeking  to  re- 
duce the  voting  age  has  been  submitted 
by  referendum  to  its  people  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  people  since  1954 
There  have  been  five  submissions  in  that 
period  of  time,  two  in  the  Stat^  of  South 
Dakota — and  it  almost  was  accomplished 
in  the  first  referendum;  in  the  second 
one.  they  overwhelmingly  defeated  it — 
and  the  others  in  Oklahoma.  Idaho,  and 
Michigan,  making  five  submissions  alto- 
gether. 

There  have  been  two  cases  in  which 
constitutional  change,  by  the  submission 
of  new  constitutions  In  New  York  and  in 
Maryland  were  defeated.  One  of  them 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  just  re- 
ferred to — the  recent  defeat  of  the  new 
constitution  in  Maryland.  I  do  not  know 
what  part  of  that  defeat  is  chargeable 
to  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
to  19,  but  I  saw  some  of  the  letters,  and 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  other  day  two 
such  letters  from  the  Washington  Star, 
quoting  electors  in  Montgomery  County 
who  said  that  their  opposition  to  the 
proposed  new  constitution  was  based 
primarily  on  that  reduction  of  the  vot- 
ing age. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  both 
of  these  new  constitutions — that  of 
Maryland  and  that  of  New  York — were 
defeated  by  the  people,  and  they  both 
contained  proposed  reductions  of  the 
voting  age.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  the 
people  turned  it  down  by  about  3  to  1. 
Again,  I  am  not  able  to  say  and  would 
not  attempt  to  say  what  weight  the  peo- 
ple gave  to  that  paiticular  proposed 
change  which  would  have  reduced  the 
voting  age. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent— and  I  close  *ith  this — that  the 
proposal  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  would  down- 
grade the  weight  of  more  than  30  States 
in  the  election  of  the  Pi-esident  and  Vice 
President.  All  the  States  which  have  a 
population  below  the  average  State  pop- 
ulation would  find  their  weight  down- 
graded. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President, 
ei^'ht  of  the  State.s  have  smaller  popula- 
tions than  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  of  course  would  have  a  weight, 
then,  much  greater  than  is  given  it  now, 
under  the  amendment  which  we  adopted 
a  few  years  ago.  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Those  eight  States,  all  sovereign 
bodies,  all  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
statehood,  would  each  be  outvoted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  if  that  unfortunate 
proposal  should  become  a  part  of  our 
Constitution. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  feels  as  he  does. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  happened 
to  be  Governor  of  my  own  State  when 
hLs  fine  State,  the  State  of  my  father, 
took  the  position  he  has  just  mentioned 
by  reducmg  the  voting  age  to  18.  That 
A.u;  their  business.  It  was  their  experi- 
ment. I  take  for  aranted  that  it  has  been 
successful,  or  they  would  have  moved 
U)  chan^:?  :t 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me.  may  I  say  that  the  reduction  in 
voting  age  has  not  had  nearly  the  im- 
pact on  the  elections  that  it  was  orig- 
inally thought  that  it  would.  The  pro- 
evam  has  worked  out  very  well,  but  it 
has  .not  caused  any  tremendous  upsets  In 
the  elections  we  have  had  since  that 
datir- 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  T  have  noted  that  also. 
May  I  sav  f-a;'her.  I  have  not  heard  of 
ereat  outbrear;,=  of  conftision  and  dis- 
content an:or^  the  young  people  of 
Geonria.  such  as  those  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  umv-Tsity  systems  eeneraUy 
throuEh  the  country,  and  I  refer  par- 
ncula-'Iy  to  the  troubles  at  Columbia 
U::;- t-r-rv  and  the  University  of  Call- 
forn^a.  thouirh  there  are  many  others 
which  couid  Uke'vise  be  menUoned.  I 
have  not  3e<.n  any  accounts  of  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  Geor- 
rfia    perriaps  I  nave  "ost  mi.-^sed  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  lo  be 
perfectly  cand.d.  tills  spring  tjiere  was  a 
limited  outbreak  at  the  University  of 
Gecr'iia. 

Mr  HOLL.\>D  ApparenUy  it  did  not 
a.T.Gur.t  'M   .Ti'ich, 

Mr  RUSSELL  No.  but  it  was  sub- 
star,  ua:  enough  to  cause  some  of  the 
a;ti;:-.n:  of  the  oldest  State  university  in 
the   U:.ited  States  concern. 

There  was  a  small  group  of  males  and 
ftnuiles  who  protested  and  demanded 
that  the  rule  which  prohibited  the  fe- 
male students  from  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  on  campus  be  repealed.  And 
that  very  small  group  did  cause  some 
commotion  But  it  was  effectively  termi- 
nated, wi'hm  about  24  hours. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comment.  We  re- 
cently had  an  outbreak  at  one  of  our 
State  universities.  I  was  told  by  one  of 
those  present  on  the  site  that  very  few 
of  the  students  that  participated  in  it 


were  Floridians,  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
also  true  of  the  incident  that  occurred  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  that  few  of  tlie 
participant*  were  Georgians. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Most  of  those  were  not 
students  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  some  were  not  students  at  any  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  happened  to  be  picketed  .some 
time  ago  when  he  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  his  alma  mater. 

I  noticed  that  those  who  were  pick- 
eting were  of  the  bearded,  long-haired 
variety.  And  while  I  do  not  care  to  de- 
scribe the  girls,  they  were  not  girls  from 
Florida  or  Georgia  by  any  manner  or 
means,  and  there  were  only  a  very  few 
of  them  out  of  the  some  19.000  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  University  of  Florida. 


THREE  ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS — 
BILLINGS  WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  ser\-e  the  State  of  Montana  Ln  botli 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  selected  all  my 
Military  Academy  nominations  on  the 
basis  of  the  competitive  examination  of- 
fered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  on  the  results  of  the  highest  grades 
earned.  This  is  a  policy  which  I  under- 
stand is  followed  by  a  great  many  of  our 
congressional  colleagues.  I  have  been 
most  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
complislmaents  of  my  appointments,  and 
this  selection  process  lias  proven  to  be 
the  most  fair  and  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  the  able  young  men  of  my 
State  who  have  sought  a  military  career. 
Each  year  the  nominees  are  very  likely 
to  come  from  many  different  parts  of 
Montana,  from  school  systems  both  large 
and  small. 

This  year,  following  the  same  selec- 
tion process,  by  competitive  examination, 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  three  of  my 
appointments  come  from  tlie  same 
school— Billings  West  High  School  in 
Billings,  Mont.  The  Billings  school  sys- 
tem should  indeed  be  proud  with  the 
academic  record  established  for  their 
young  people. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  May  21.  the 
three  boys  from  Billings  West  High  re- 
ceived additional  honors  at  the  annual 
awards  assembly  in  the  Billings  West 
High  Auditorium.  I  was  indeed  sorry  that 
I  could  not  participate  in  the  ceremony 
as  it  would  have  been  a  great  personal 
pleasure  to  have  made  the  presentations 
to  these  boys  in  person. 

The  three  young  men  are  William  E. 
Roukema.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Roukema,  my  principal  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annaixjlis: 
Richard  A.  White,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  White:  and  Frederick  McCotter 
HI,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Mc- 
Cotter II.  both  of  whom  accepted  ap- 
pointments to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  very  proud 
of  these  young  men,  as  we  are  of  all  of 
our  .Academy  appointments.  I  \nsh  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  congratulations  for  a 
most  successful  career  f o  these  three  boys 
from  Billings  West  High  School,  a  school 
with  a  very  fine  faculty  and  academic 
record  and,  with  these  three  appointees, 


an  unusual  distinction.   They  all  grad- 
uate on  June  5.  1968. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Montana  on 
his  State  turning  out  so  many  students 
who  have  achieved  this  distinction. 


May 
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HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jorit.i,^  leader  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
leadership  with  respect  to  S.  3497  and 
whether  any  action  is  proposed  to  be 
taken  on  the  bill  today. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  bill  thorouglily.  But  there  are  some 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  that  I 
think  are  fraught  with  grave  peril  and 
are  verj-  dangerous  t-o  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  certainly  to  the  grant- 
ing of  ju.stice  between  the  several  cities 
and  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  fully 
prepare  my.'^elf  on  the  matter.  If  any 
action  is  going  to  be  taken  on  it  today, 
I  want  to  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 
to  see  if  we  have  a  live  quorum  in  the 
city  to  determine  these  i.ssues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  .say  that  there  are  considerably 
more  than  enough  Members  present  to 
make  up  a  live  quorum,  there  arc  enough 
Democrat.^  alone 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  submitting  the  issue  to  the 
Democrats  alone  !f  I  can  have  time  to 
]3repare  myself. 

Mr.  -MANSFIELD.  I  .simply  wish  to  in- 
dicate how  well  off  we  are,  even  for  a 
Friday   It  is  a  little  imusual. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  most  imusual. 

Mr,  M.ANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  measure  was  discussed  by  the 
policy  committee,  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee approved  of  calling  it  up  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
calling  up  the  bill.  That  is  true  even  as 
to  the  bills  to  which  I  am  opposed.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  policy  committee, 
to  insure  that  matters  of  cteneral  interest 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  whether  a  Senator 
who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee approves  of  the  measure  or  not, 

I  have  voted  on  the  policy  committee 
to  submit  dozens  of  bills  of  which  I  did 
not  approve, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  T  am 
deliehted  to  see  tliat  the  distincuisiied 
cimimiaii  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cuirency,  the  Senator  from  .\iabama 
'Mr.  Sp.arkm,an!,  ;s  present  in  the 
Chamber 

May  I  .say.  for  the  record,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  held  up  any  bill 
in  the  ix>licy  committee,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  opposed  und  expressed  his 
views  quite  strongly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Finally,  the  distin- 
ghished  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
Senator  from  .Alabama  ^Mr.  Sfarkma.n-] 
is  far  better  able  than  I  Lo  answer  ques- 
tions on  what  is  the  unfmisiied  ajici  will 
very  soon  be  the  pendmg  business. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  luider- 
stood  the  bill  had  been  laid  down  and 
made  the  unfinished  business. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  reported  the  bill  whether  he 
intends  to  proceed  with  voting  on  the 
measure  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  of 
course.  I  do  not  have  control  over  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  altogether,  but  the 
intentions  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
might  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
whether  we  actually  vote  on  some  of  the 
provisions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  votes  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
anticipate  any  votes  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  want  to  make  preliminary 
statements  on  the  measure.  Therefore  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  votes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  SP.ARKMAN.  Tliat  is  as  definite 
as  I  can  be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  here  a  bill  of 
large  proportions  that  deals  with  any 
number  of  Government  policies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  tliink  it  is  much 
more  simple  than  the  .size  indicates. 

I  intend  in  my  remarks  today — and  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  read  them— to  give 
a  general  statement  of  what  the  bill 
would  do  and  then  .submit  for  the  Record 
a  section-by-.'^ection  summary  of  the  bill. 
Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is 
always  most  thorough  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  business,  will  do  that. 

I  have  undertaken  to  look  at  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  contains  some 
clarification  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
but  I  am  still  not  completely  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    I   can   understand 
that. 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  great  deal  of  it  con- 
sists of  programs  developed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  years  long  gone. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Amendments  to  those  iJiograms  ac- 
count a  great  deal  for  the  volume  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  reported  imanimously 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Sometimes  that  is  an 
indication  of  great  merit  in  a  program. 
At  other  times  it  is  an  indication  of  over- 
whelming confidence  in  the  author  of 
the  bill,  in  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  is  not  the  truth  here. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  -  the 
members  of  a  committee  do  not  inform 
themselves  on  all  occasions.  There  might 
be  disagreement  even  with  the  distjir- 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  on  some 
of  the  provisions. 

Mr.  SP.ARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
disabu.se  that  thought  from  the  mind  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
There  are  14  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  they  all  participated  in  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  bill.  The  bill 
really  represents  2  years'  work.  There  is 
another  biU   on  the  calendar,  S.  2700. 


That  measure  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
last  fall.  The  bill  represents  S.  2700  and 
the  program  for  this  year. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  It  encompasses  all  that 
is  in  the  bill  that  the  Senator  refers  to 
and,  in  addition,  brings  in  a  great  many 
other  programs, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Programs  have  to  be  renewed  and 
extended  from  time  to  time.  The  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  thorough  study  by  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  Mr,  President,  that  is 
perhaps  so.  However,  there  are  some  en- 
tirely new  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  I  intend  to  explain  them  as 
we  go  along. 


EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE  VICTIMS  OF 
STREET  CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  all  know  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  5  was  delayed  for 
a  period  of  4  days — a  situation  'mparal- 
leled  since  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice began  using  modern  equipment — 
because  of  the  riots  which  made  it  nn- 
possible  for  GPO  employees  to  reach 
their  place  of  work,  which  is  located  at 
North  Capitol  and  H  Streets  NW.,  or 
approximately  four  blocks  from  the  seat 
of  L'overnment  itself. 

Some  of  us  may  not  be  aware,  however, 
that  a  growing  wave  of  crime  in  the  vei-y 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  stalks  the  7.800 
employees  of  this  agency  as  they  enter 
and  leave  the  GPO.  In  the  past  few  days 
a  surge  of  vicious  crimes  in  this  area 
against  GPO  employees  rai.ses  a  very  real 
threat  that  the  vital  fimctions  of  this 
important  agency  will  be  crippled  or 
curtailed. 

This  problem  was  originally  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hines, 
president,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Columbia  Typographical  Union  No, 
101.  AFLr-CIO,  on  Monday,  May  20,  1968, 
and  is  set  forth  in  some  detail  in  a  letter 
directed  to  me  the  following  day.  I  ask 
44nanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.'\T  21.   1968. 

Dear  Senator  Btro  :  I  am  Charles  F.  Hlnes. 
President  of  Columbia  Typographical  Union 
No.  101,  a  local  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.  AFL-CIO.  I  represent  ap- 
proximately 4500  printers  working  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  DC.  of 
v'hich  approximately  1800  members  nre  em- 
ployed at  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
advise  vou  of  the  deplorable  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  today.  Conditions  which  if 
not  corrected  immediately,  will  surely  lead 
to  a  number  of  deaths  due  to  violence  by 
gunshot,  stabbing  or  a  severe  beating.  These 
conditions,  as  you  are  probably  already  aware, 
actually  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  most  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  more  irate  than  anything  else,  be- 
cause it  seems  that  the  police  protection  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  DC. 
and  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  par- 
ticular, Is  not  adequate  enough  to  protect 
decent  citizens  endeavoring  to  go  to  and 
from  work.  These  employees  actually  go  to 


work  with  fear  In  their  hearts,  fear  that  they 
win  be  next  on  the  list  of  the  hoodlums  who 
wait  like  wild  jungle  beasts,  ready  to  pounce 
on  their  prey.  Irate  becaiise  all  I  see  and  read 
in  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  are  excuses 
as  u:>  what  is  going  to  be  done  i^ext  week,  next 
month  or  next  year  and  excuses  as  to  why 
we  should  not  have  ill  feelings  in  our  hearts 
for  the  p(X)r  underprivileged  person  or  per- 
sons who  Just  robbed  and  beat  you  on  the 
streets,  while  you  are  on  your  way  to  work,  or 
on  your  way  home 

I  tannot  bl:une  the  Public  Printer,  Mr. 
Harrir.'in.  or  any  of  his  assist;\nts.  l>ecaUKe 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  not  getting  as 
much  respon.se  vlyth  their  requests  for  more 
lirotection  as  the)^'ould  like  The  Police  De- 
partment Is  hamstrung  with  a  lack  of  man- 
[jower  and  of  course  their  answers  to  tVie 
Public  Printer  are  that  they  Just  do  not  have 
the  men  available  to  do  this  proper  Job. 

The  Vice  President  ot  our  local,  Mr  Donald 
Taylor,  has  worked  long  and  hard  In  past 
years  trying  to  get  better  protection  and  ac- 
tually has  succeeded  In  petting  as  much  .'i.s 
the  Police  Captain  of  the  First  Precinct  could 
possibly  give.  The  Captain  has  his  limits  also 
and  Is  hamstrung  by  lack  of  help  and  au- 
thority for  his  men  to  act. 

At  one  time  we  had  police  with  dogs  pa- 
trolling the  area  and  they  were  doing  a  re;i- 
sonable  job  when  suddenly  some  groups  cried 
out  that  this  was  police  ljrul;\lity  and  the 
does  disappeared.  We  were  very  fortunate 
though,  because  the  right  approach  was  matin 
and  the  dot's  were  put  back  with  the  iiatrol- 
men  on  their  bents.  The  only  problem  here  is 
not  enough  of  the  patrolmen  and  their  dogs, 
and  then  if  the  hoodlums  do  get  caught,  the 
courts  let  them  free  to  repeat  what  they  did 
before. 

I  wonder  sometime  why  it  Is  when  decent 
taxpaylng  citizens  get  caught  for  a  tralllc 
violation,  they  never  get  handled  in  the  same 
manner.  It  always  costs  us  because  we  are 
supposed  to  know  better. 

Every  night  In  the  week,  tires  get  .sla.'.hed 
and  stolen,  batteries  stolen  and  in  some  cases, 
the  car  Itself,  disappears.  The  Insurance 
Companies  are  getting  fed  up  to  the  teeth 
and  £ome  companios  will  not  insure  people 
living  and  working  in  these  areas. 

I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  issued  !>t 
the  GPO,  In  which  all  men  were  asked  to 
walk  in  groups  tor  their  protection— this 
only  makes  It  more  convenient  lor  the  thucs 
and  hoodlums  to  hold  us  up  and  uet  a  bl-'- 
ger  liaul.  Just  last  night  three  of  our  men 
going  home  toeether  at  1 :00  a.m.  were  helU- 
iip  at  gunpoint  and  robbed  of  their  wallets, 
watches  and  anything  of  value. 

The  wife  of  one  of  our  members  vho  v.;is 
going  to  the  Personnel  Office  of  the  GPO  tor 
her  husliand.  at  10;00  a.m..  In  braad  daylight, 
was  jumped  on  at  North  dpltol  Street  and 
beaten  and  robbed.  I  believe  they  also  frnc- 
t-;r'":i  her  Fhouldcr  ."nd  ."he  was  left  .severely 
bruised. 

We  have  rules  and  rcrulatlons  at  the  OPO 
for'jlddmg  the  carrying  of  guns  or  concertled 
weapons  into  the  building  and  I  am  net  lid- 
ding you  when  I  tell  you  that  some  nf  thn 
employees  at  the  OPO  look  like  .^omethln'r 
out  of  the  old  western  days,  flany  carry 
weapons  because  they  fear  for  their  lives. 
This  Is  a  very  unhealthy  condition  and  could, 
some  night,  set  off  a  riot  in  the  .-streets.  I  do 
not  condone  this  but  I  do  not  blame  t^.c  e 
men  one  bit  for  doing  It. 

Some  of  our  members  have  fought  for  this 
country  in  two  wars  and  have  come  through 
unscathed  and  I  don't  think  it  is  Just  !or 
these  men  to  have  to  be  fearful  for  their 
lives  when  they  are  trjnng  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. These  men  tell  me  if  something  is  not 
done  soon  that  the  GPO  will  suffer  because 
of  lack  of  help  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  quit  their  Jobs  rather  than  risk  life  or 
limb. 

We  Just  finished  negotiating  for  a  raise  In 
pay  for  these  men  at  the  GPO.  now  we  are 
literally  negotiating  for  their  safety  and  their 
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Uvee.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  In  oiir  society  come  down  and  walk 
the  streets  with  us.  going  to  and  from  work 
with  our  members  and  to  see  how  they  iip- 
preclate  being  molested  and  robbed  or  having 
their  cars  wrecked  or  parts  stolen  off  of  them 
constantly.  We  should  send  a  few  of  our  top 
officials  down  there  also,  particularly  Che  ones 
who  are  so  full  of  love  for  their  fellowmen 
and  who  are  only  fooling  the  public  with 
their  oratory.  They  say  we  need  more  laws — 
I  do  not  agree,  we  need  only  enforce  the 
laws  presently  on  the  books — laws  for  every- 
b<xiy.  every  color,  every  creed,  but  on  the 
same  equal  basis  of  Justice  for  all  and  laws 
that  are  enforced  by  the  Courts  equally  for 
all  races,  majorities  or  minorities. 

In  a  speech  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  sometime  back,  he  encouraged  all 
Americans  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  take  up  their  places  of  responsi- 
bility beginning  with  the  home,  the  com- 
munity and  in  every  walk  of  life  I  agree  and 
I  think  we  should.  We  should  start  right  up 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Courts  by  ending 
the  coddling  of  these  thugs  and  hoodlums 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  in  our 
nation. 

I  say — give  the  law  enforcement  agency 
back  their  powers;  give  us  some  protection 
or  gentlemen  don't  come  crying  to  the  Union 
leadership  at  the  GPO  because  some  day  the 
Governments  printing  doesn't  get  out  on 
time.  Our  men  our  fed  up  and  disgusted 
with  the  lack  of  effort  by  people  who  were 
hired  or  elected  to  represent  them. 

You  ask  for  suggestions.  I  have  one  big  one. 
Federal  troops — like  during  the  Civil  War 
or  during  our  last  civil  disturbances,  except 
this  time,  load  the  guns  and  use  them  if 
necessary.  There  is  a  definite,  urgent  need 
for  some  large  constantly  patrolled  area  for 
GPO  employees  to  park  their  cars  in.  Plenty 
of  lights  and  adequate  patrolmen  This  park- 
ing area  can  be  either  underground  or  fence 
enclosed  and  by  permit  only. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion on  this  matter. 

I  sincerely  tope  that  oiu-  request  will  not 
fall  on  deaf  e.irs  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not. 
^  Sincerely  yours. 

*^  Ch.arles  F.  Hines. 

President,      Columbia      Typographical 
Union   =101    iAFL-ClO). 

October,  24,   1966. 

Subject:  Self-protection. 
To  all  Employees: 

In  recent  weeks  a  number  of  GPO  tmploy- 
ees  have  been  assaulted  and  robbed  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  Office.  These  assaults 
have  taken  place  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
tended effort  on  the  part  of  the  Captain  and 
police  officers  of  Precinct  No.  1  to  maintain 
law  and  order  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  take  reasonable  measures  for  our 
own  self-protection.  A  prudent  employee  will 
consider  the  following: 

1.  Employees  who  report  for  duty  or  leave 
the  office  after  daylight  should  try  wherever 
possible  to  move  in  groups  of  employees.  It 
Is  not  wise  for  an  employee  to  walk  streets 
alone  after  dark. 

2.  Employees  should  consider  using  the 
comnjercial  parking  lots,  located  near  the 
office,  and  in  no  cases  should  they  park  in 
alleys,  dark  side  streets,  and  Isolated  areas. 

3.  Employees  should  not  walk  down  alleys 
or  narrow  passageways  at  any  time. 

4.  Employees  should  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  eatmg  Inside  the  building  during 
the  second  and  third  shifts. 

5.  Employees  should  lock  their  cars  and 
should  not  leave  valuables  in  their  cars. 

It  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  that  an 
employee  taking  the  precautions  listed  above 
will  be  free  of  violence,  but  the  steps  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  injury  and  property 
loss. 

This  office  and  yotir  local  police  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  ensure  your  safety. 

PtJBLic  Printer. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Hines"  original  contact  he 
was  told  by  one  of  my  aides  that  many 
Members  of  Congress,  iift*uding  my.self, 
shared  the  concern  of  GPO  employees 
and  other  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  were  daily  confronted  with 
the  growing  crime  wave  and  who  have 
every  reason  to  be  fearful  as  they  go 
to  and  from  work  in  certain  areas  of  this 
city.  He  was  aL-o  advised,  however,  that 
the  legislative  branch  had  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  enforce  tiie  law  and  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  .seek  the  protec- 
tion needed  by  GPO  employees  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Hines 
sent  a  telegram  on  May  21  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington, 
and  others,  seeking  immediate  augmen- 
tation of  police  patrols  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  GPO  in  order  to  alleviate  the  ap- 
prehension and  fear  pervading  employ- 
ees of  this  important  agency  as  they  go 
about  their  work.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  telegram  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  21,  1968. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Wasltington.  DC. 
Senator  Alan  Bible. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 

himbia.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Senator  Carl  Hatden, 
Chairman,     Committee     on     Appropriations, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Representative  John  L.  McMillan, 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  House  Office 

Building. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Mayor  Walter  Washington, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Representative  Omar  Burleson. 
Representative  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
James  L.  Harrison, 

Public  Printer.  Goi^ernment  Printing  Office, 
Wakhuigton,  DC. 

Your  immediate  attention  is  requested  on 
the  subject  of  police  protection  for  approxi- 
mately 7.800  employes  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  of  which  1.800  are 
members  of  the  Union  that  I  represent.  There 
is  not  a  day  or  night  that  goes  by  that  one 
of  our  loyal  Government  Printing  Office  em- 
ployes isn't  mugged,  yoked,  beaten,  stabbed 
•or  robbed  or  damage  done  to  personal  prop- 
erty all  due  to  the  lack  of  proper,  legal  pro- 
tection. As  taxpaying  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  voting  residents  representing  each 
and  every  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  demand  immediate  protection  from  this 
sort  of  violence.  As  government  employes,  as 
taxpayers,  as  voting  members  of  the  United 
States,  these  people  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion and  we  demand  what  they  are  legally 
entitled  to.  The  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  through  his  good  office,  has  repeatedly 
requested  more  police  protection.  The  situa- 
tion is  getting  worse  and  we  are  getting  tired 
of  excuses.  The  members  of  my  Union  are 
loyal  employes,  but  they  are  now  fed  up  to 
the  chin  with  talk,  promises  and  bleeding 
hearts.  If  the  police  cannot  handle  this  prob- 
lem, then  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  should  be  brought  In  to  patrol  at 
least  a  12  block  area  surrounding  the  Print- 
ing Office.  As  y«u  are  well  aware,  the  GPO 
is  a  24  hour  operation  and  I  am  very  ap- 
prehensive as  to  whether  the  printing  of  the 
U  S.  Government  will  be  done  on  time  each 
and  every  day  if  present  conditions  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  another  day. 


I  repeat,  we  need  immediate  attention  to 
the  protection  of  our  lives  and  properly. 
Charles  F.  Hines. 
President,    Columbia    Typographical 
Union  No.  101   {AFL-CIO). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  ad- 
vised lliat  as  a  result  of  this  action  and 
the  pleas  from  the  Public  Printer  and 
other  of  his  employees,  additional  foot 
patrols  were  instituted  the  night  before 
last  in  the  12  sQuare  blocks  surrounding 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Tliis  is 
an  encouraging  sign,  but  diligent,  hard- 
working employees  of  any  agency — gov- 
ernment or  civilian — in  any  area  of  our 
land  should  not  have  to  appeal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  feel  secure  as  they  go  to  and  from  their 
place  of  work. 

Yesterday  I  asked  the  Public  Printer 
for  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  request  and 
his  reply  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

May  23.  1968. 
Mr.  James  L.  Harrison. 

The  Public  Printer,  Government  Officer, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  advise 
me  at  your  very  earliest  convenience  as  to 
any  adverse  effect  crime  in  the  area  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  having  upon 
your  operations  or  personnel. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senator,  Chairman,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Subcommittee.    Senate    .Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  23. 1968. 
Hon  Robert  C  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  following  infor- 
mation is  furnished  in  respx)nse  to  your  tele- 
gram of  May  23.  Crime  in  the  area  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  not  a  new 
problem.  ;is  is  evident  from  the  attached  list 
of  complaints  received  from  Government 
Printing  Office  employees  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  However,  it  seems  to  be  getting 
progressively  worse. 

This  Office,  with  its  heavy  responsibilities 
for  meeting  the  printing  requirements  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  Departments  and  Agencies,  must 
operate  24  hours  per  day.  five  or  six  days  per 
week.  Our  employees  report  for  duty  at  vari- 
ous starting  times  around  the  clock.  Some 
starting  times  are  4:30  p.m..  6:30  p.m.,  8:00 
p.m..  9:00  p.m  .  9:30  p.m..  and  11:30  p.m.  Our 
shifts  are  eight  hours  in  length  with  one-half 
hour  for  lunch.  Therefore,  omployees  are  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  Printing  Office 
throughout  the  night.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
problems  involved  in  printing  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  other  congressional  work, 
it  is  not  practical  to  have  all  employees  re- 
port at  the  same  starting  time  on  the  second 
shift. 

As  Incidents  of  crime  become  more  fre- 
quent, employees  become  increasingly  appre- 
hensive of  their  own  personal  safety.  These 
fears  have  had  an  adverse  etfect  on  our  at- 
tendance and  on  our  recruitment  programs. 
During  the  month  of  April,  employees  in  the 
Composing  Division  used  50  percent  more 
leave  than  was  used  in  April  1967.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  attendance  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Office  during  April  1968  was 
off  by  approximately  the  same  percentage. 

Recently  we  conducted  a  study  of  the 
reasons  for  resignations  among  craftsmen. 
Of  the  48  former  craftsmen  who  responded. 
24  stated  they  preferred  working  in  some 
other  area  than   tlie  District   of   Columbia. 
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There  are  Indications  In  the  responses  that 
many  of  these  people  were  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  their  p)ersons  and  their  automobiles. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  number  of  persona 
who  have  elected  to  retire  during  the  past 
several  years  has  been  directly  related  to  em- 
ployees' fears  regarding  their  personal  safety. 
VVe  have  had  numerous  contacts  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and  they 
are  aware  of  the  problems.  They  have  been 
cooperative  and  have  provided  canine  patrols 
during  the  night,  and  plain  clothesmen  to 
apprehend  pickpockets  and  purse  snatchers. 
In  addition,  scout  cars  have  Increased  their 
circulation  in  the  most  dangerous  sections  of 
the  ivrea.  The  precinct  captain  has  made  an 
effort  to  have  available  policemen  who  have 
worked  In  the  area,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  the  types  of  individuals  and  groups  of 
Individuals  who  operate  in  this  vicinity.  We 
are  not  In.  a  jxisltlon  to  judge  whether  the 


;  m.  i 


Metropolitan  Police  Dejxartment  could  have 
done  more. 

A  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  crime 
on  the  Government  Printing  Office  occurred 
during  the  recent  civil  disorders.  On  the 
night  of  April  5.  a  curfew  was  imposed  which 
made  it  imfjosslble  for  about  90  percent  of 
our  highly  skilled  night  employees  to  re- 
port for  duty.  As  a  result,  the  Congressional 
Record  was  not  printed  until  Monday,  April 
8.  This  is  the  first  time  within  the  memory 
of  any  employee  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  that  we  failed  to  deliver  a  Record 
the  morning  following  the  day's  activities. 
The  Office  managed  to  remain  operational 
the  week  during  which  rioting  continued  by 
bringing  in  all  available  nightslde  employees 
prior  to  the  time  curfew  was  Imposed  and 
permitting  them  to  work  until  curfew  had 
been  lifted. 

Sliice  most  of  the  crimes  against  Govern- 


ment Printing  Offices  employe<!6  occur  when 
they  are  going  to  or  from  their  parked  auto- 
mobiles, there  Is  a  critical  need  for  protected 
parking  for  our  nlahtslde  employees.  At  pres- 
ent sufficient  parking  facilities  do  not  exi.st 
close  to  the  Office.  Employees  generally  mu.st 
walk  considerable  dlr.tances  through  danger- 
ous streets  to  and  from  their  automobiles. 
Protected  parking  areas  with  Immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  Office  would  eliminate  the  present 
problem.  One  solution  would  be  the  acquisi- 
tion uf  available  land  adjacent  to  the  Office 
for  protected  employee  p;uklnp.  Of  course, 
the  ultimate  solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  to  relocate  this  Office  to  an  <»utlylng  .irca 
where  protected  and  conttgtious  parking 
cotild  be  provided  lor  our  employees. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Harrison. 

Public  Printer. 
ElnclOGure. 


Date 


Time 


Name 


Division, 
and 


section, 
shitt 


Description 


A(ir.  1.1955  6:30  p.m.. 
Apr.  5, 136S  9:43  p.m.. 
Apr.   13,1965    4.22  p.m.. 


Apr.  19.1965 
Apr.  21.1955 
May  19. 1%5 
May  :2, 1965 
May  24. 1955 
June  10.1965 
July  23,1355 


9:40  p.m.. 
1:09  a.m.. 
12:20  a.m. 
3:53  a.m.. 
11:11  p.m. 
7:00  p.m.. 
10:35  p.m. 


Maxine  L.  hreeger. 

John  Freeman 

J.  P.  Nissley  and 
L.  K.  Davis. 

lesse  1.  Carter 

Winchester. 


Binde'y, 

Pamphlet  (3) 
Electrical  (2). 

Linotype  (2)... 


Pickpocl^el. 

Wheel  stolen  liom 

his  parked  car 
T.  W.  G. 


SepMS,  1965  12:41a.m. 
Sept  27, 1955  3:57  a.m.. 
Oct     2,1965    825  a.m.. 


Oct. 

10,1965 

3:54  a.m 

Oct, 

22,1955 

6:40  p.m 

Nov, 

4. 1965 

5:36  p.m 

Nov. 

19,1965 

6:40  p.m 

Nov. 

12,1955 

6:35  a.m 

Jan.  19,1966  9:10  p.m.. 
Jan.  20,1966  3:38 a.m.. 
Jan.   26,1966    11:10  a.m. 


Thomas  F.  O'Conner. 

Walter  Fletcher 

M.  D.  Tabion      

John  R.  Davs  No.  2  . 
.  Robert  Gray  and 

Ron  [lliotl. 

Lloyd  L.  Beasley 

Joseph  L  Brooks 

La*rence  A. 

Hasbrouch. 
James  M.  Johnson  .. 

Marcos  Stewart 

Michael  Brookcutl... 

James  F.  Kelly 

W.a.e.  (all  cars  in 

lot) 
Elizabeth  M.  Brooke. 
tlsie  Morrison 


.     .  do  Car  broken  into. 

Pamphlet  (3) Car  stolen. 

Linotype  (2) Car  broken  into. 

..  Car  stolen. 

...  Do 

Guard    Oo 

Linotype  (2) Car  broken  into. 

Monotype  (2) Spare  lire  stolen. 

Linotype  (2)..  Stolen  battery. 

Stereo  (3) Car  stolen. 


Monotype  (2). 


Linotype  (2). 
Documents. . 


Robert  A.  Webb. 
Franks.  Wade.. 


Monotype, 

Keyboard  (2). 
Linotype  (2) 


Oo 
Assault 
T.  W.  G. 

T.  W.  G.  holdup. 
Cars  broken  into. 

Set  on  I  re  (seat). 
Car  b/oken  into. 


Do. 


6:20  a.m Aivin  McFarland  Jaiser.  Plalemaking  (3) 


Jan.   28,1966    4:45  p.m. 

Feb.     8.1956    5:40  p.m. 

Feb.  13.1965    1:50  p.m. 

Do 


Carter  twins. 
Mr.  Abrams.. 


Feb.  15,1956 

Do 

Feb.  26.1956 
Mar.  2.1956 
Mar.  5,1966 


4:47  a.m. 
4:47  a.m. 
3:05  p.m. 
5:40  a.m. 
1:15  a.m. 


Mar.  11.1966    4:25  p.m. 
Mar,  13,1966    6:45  a.m. 


Ruth  Cymbalisty.. 

Waller  E.  Miller. . 

Nathan  Kocinl 

William  G.  Logue. 
Joseph  J.  Brooks. 
Joseph  Taylor 


(?) 

,  James  Scott. 


Mar.  19.1966  8:20  a.m.. 
May  7.1956  1:05  a.m.. 
June  13,1956    2:10  p.m. 


July  31,1966 
Aug.    8.1956 


Stores  (2). 


.  James  J.  Murphy. 

James  Burst 

(?)- 

Morris  Cohn.. Main  Prool(3). 


Aug.  16.1966  ...   

Aug.  19.1956    3:45 a.m.. 
Sept  14, 1966    8:30  p.m. 


Sept.  17. 1966 
Sept  19, 1966 
Sept.  23, 1966 
Sept  24. 1966 
Sept.  29. 1956 


2:40  a.m.. 
6:4b  a.m.. 
1:25  am.. 
4:27  a.m.. 


Ernest  Cascioli 

Nathan  [.  Campbell. 
Charles  R.  Johnston. 
Blanche  Thompson.. 


Ralph  E.  Deane 

Helen  Boobst 

Roland  E.  Williams., 
William  E.  McClare. 
George  D.  Engle 


Car  broken  into, 
cigarettes  stolen. 

Guard  (2) Car  broken  into,  2 

rear  wheels 
missing. 
Car  broken  into, 
battery  stolen. 
Purchasing  (1)..   .  Unknown. 

Proot  (2) .  Spare  wheei  stolen. 

Holdup  at  restaurant. 

W.a.e -   .  Hit  by  a  hit  and  run 

driver. 

Linotype(2) Car  broken  nto. 

Monotype  (2) Do. 

Do. 

Linotype  (3) Battery  stolen, 

Noni-mployee.      .  Hit  and  cut  wilh  a 
bottle. 

do --.  Molested. 

W.a.e Car  broken  into, 

coflee  pot  stolen. 
.  Car  stolen. 

Do. 
2  GPO  windows  shot 

through. 
Hubcaps  stolen  Irom 

car. 
Car  broken  into. 


Mono  Keyboard 

(2). 
Guard  (3) 


Car  stolen. 


Linotype  (2) Car,  hit  and  run. 

Noncmployee..  .    Mugged  (aided  Ly 

guards). 
Linotype  (2). .  Car  stolen 
W.a.e -.   .  Car  battery  stolen. 


Oct,     6.1966    5:11p.m.. 
Do ir.OOp.m. 


Robert  E.  Kling.. 
Lewis  K.  Fridley. 


D.F.A.(2) 
Linotype  (3).. 
Main  Prool(2) 


Public  Printer's 
Office, 


Get,  7,1966 

Cci.  9. 1966 

Cct,  18,1965 

Do 

CcL  24,1966 

Nov.  1,1966 

Nov.  16,1966 


3:30  a.m.. 
12:20  a.m. 
12:12  am. 
2:30  a.m.. 
1:18  a.m.. 

5:20  a.m.. 
1:20  a.m.. 


William  A.  Smith.... 
Willie  T.  Pendegrass. 

Harold  Lolton.    

Howard  E.Walton... 
Roland  E.  Williams.. 


Car  stolen. 
Do 

Assaulted  on  way  to 
v/ork  while  park- 
ing car. 

Car  ransacked  on 
official  parking  lot 

Press(2) .  Attempted  larceny 

(tried  to  steal  car) 

Car  stolen. 

Assault  and  robbery. 


Willie  Walker. 
James  Alsip.. 


Main  Press  (3)    . 

linotype  (3) 

OHsetWebO)... 
Blank  (3)... 
Finance  and  Ac- 
counts (2). 
E.R.S. 


Car  wheels  stolen. 

!5o. 
Car  stolen. 

Do. 


Dec.  13. 1966  2:35  p.m.. 

Dec.  22,1966  5:40  a.m.. 

Dec.  23.1966  4:40  a.m.. 

Jan.  2.1967  11:22  p.m. 


John  Albert    

Curtis  Jennings 

Claude  H.  Leevies,  Jr. 
Nonemployee 


Patents (3) Car  broken  into  and 

tire  stolen. 

Patents Assault. 

Patents  (3) Car  stolen. 

Monotype  (2) Car  battery  stolen. 

Fight  on  street 


Date 


Time 


NaiM 


Division,  section, 
and  shitt 


Duscription 


Jan.  14,1967  12:20  am. 
Feb.  10.1967  11.30  pm. 
Mar.     1.1967    4:45  am.. 


Mar.  3, 
Mar.  27. 
Apr  14. 
May  3. 
June  3, 
June  4. 
June  27. 
July  14. 
July  18. 
July  24. 
July   31, 


1967 
1367 
1357 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 
1967 


5:41  am.. 
3:15  pm.. 
12:30am. 
8:40  p.m.. 
3:40  a.m.. 
7.sS  a.m.. 
2 :20  p  rn  . 
6:15  8  m.. 
5:40  a  m  . 
12.05  am. 
11:25  p.m. 


Jerome  I.  Thompson    .  Pipe  Shop 

Gail  H  Anderson   .   .       Linotype  (2). 
James  A  Walker Monotype(2). 


Edward  A   f vans.. Hand(2)...   . 

George  t  Davis Offset  Neg  (1). 

David  B  Campbell       .  Monolype(l).. 

Robert  W  Jenkins H.ind(2) 

Joel  Mitchell  Main  Press... 

William  Heflin Hand(2) 

Nonemployee 

James  A   Murphy       . .  P  R  tio  66862 
Charles  Gardner  . .  Unm  Proof 

Minnie  K  Hapenbuch       Puh  Docs  <3) 
J.  B.  Brown  Web  Press  (3) 


Aug.  13.1967    9:20  pm 


Aug.  29.1967  8:39  pm 
Aug  31.1967  8:30  pm. 
Sept.    7,1967    3:50  am. 


luRcne  biiignam  . 
Catherine  Lindsay. 
Candor  H  Simon 


Sept.  12, 1967    3:35  am J.  C.  Carilhers 


Sept.  13.1967 
Sept.  15,1967 
Sept  21, 1967 
Oct      3. 1967 

Oct.  13.1967 
Oct.  26.1967 
Nov  2.1967 
Nov,  9.1967 
Nov  13.1967 
Nov.  18.1967 
Nov,  23. 1967 
Dec.    9. 1967 


Do 

Dec.  29,1967 
Dec.  30,1967 

Do 

Jan.  11.1968 
Jan.  13.1968 


Jan.  27.1968 
Jan.  31.1968 
Feb.  1,1968 

Do . 

Feb.  7. 1968 
Feb.  23,1958 
Mar.  11.1958 
Apr.  2, 1958 

Do 


3:04  p.m  . 
3:00  pm.. 
5:40  a.m.. 
4:40  a  m.. 

4:25  a.m.. 
3:40  am.. 
1:158m.. 
1:10am.. 
1:10  am.. 
12:45  p.m. 
8:10am_. 
5:45  p.m.. 

3:20  a.m.. 
3:50  a.m.. 
6:30  a.m.. 
6:3Ua.m.. 
7:58  p.m.. 
4:35  p.m.. 

1:55  a.m.. 
1:10a.m... 
7:25  p.m.. 
10:3U  pm. 
5:38  a.m.. 
11:12  p.m. 
5:45  a.m. . 
10:45  p.m. 
5:40  am.. 


Nonemployee     . 
John  A,  Jjhnson 
Paul  Ruppert  ... 
George  Smith 


John  F.  Sparks 

Lois  Watson.   

Carl  Kipp.      

Clarence  A  Hunnell. 

Cliflon  Green 

Calvin  Macon 

Francis  I    Twilchell. 
Silas  Tucker . 


Apr.  12,1968  11:37  p.m. 
Apr.  15,1963  3:45  E.m.. 
Apr.  17,1968    7:00  p.m.. 


Apr.  18.1968    8:20  a.m.. 

Apr.  24,1968    10:50  p.m. 

Do 11:45  p.m. 


Boyd  A.  Covington.  . 

Russell  7ane 

Ji,hn  F  DeCoste.  

George  R  Stephenson 

Uila  1.1.  Smith 

Charles  L.  Jackson 

Edward  filcGiiinis 
Dorothy  W   fhomas 
Robert  C.  Freeber_g... 

,  Nonemployee. 

Doujlai  Barrett 

V^alter  V  .ullivan 

Robert  V/.  Jenkins... 

,  Nonemplovee .. 

,  Douglas  Barrett 

Un.  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son 
,  Samuel  I.euman. .    . 

Karl  l.Schafler  ,. 


Lillfilv,>o  (.'J 
Blank  (,') 
Guard  (3)    . 

Patents (2).. 


Electrical  (I)    .. 

Monotype  (3)... 
Man  No  84916 

Patent (2) 

Prool  (2) 

Pamphlet  (2)..., 

Job (2) 

Pamphlet  (2) 

Patent (2) 

Book(3) 

Industrial  Clean- 
ing (1) 

Bindery  (3)     .    . 

Linotype  (2) 

Composing<3).. 
do    

Pamphlet  (3)   .. 

Hm.lery.  Pam- 
I  hietdj. 

Offset  (2) 

Pamphlet  (2)  .. 

Patents (2) 


Monotype  (?). 
Pamphlet  (3) 
Hand  (2).. 

I.lonofype  (3) 


fa  n  Prool  (3). 
Handd)  .. 


f.lay 
May 


2,1968    2:00  am. 
6.1968    6:45  p.m. 


,  Lena  B.  Howard     .  Book  (3)  . .   . 

George  R.  Wendlandt.      Blank  (3) 
William  t.  Gaither Printing  procure- 
ment (3). 

.  John  C.  Cooper    Blank  (3) 

.  Warren  J.  Drake .  Linotype  (2). . 


^•.ay  11.1968 
May  15.1363 


4:44  a.m.. 
1020  a.m. 


May 
May 


17.1968    4:45  pm.. 
21,1958    Early  a.m. 

r.o  920  a.m.. 


Harold  M.  Reid 

Nonemployee:  Lu:ille 
A.  Bish.  ivile  ol 
James  W.  Bish. 
Prool  Section. 

Daniel  H.  Gray 

James  Shirlen,  Sr., 
Bronius  Liogys,  and 
David  R.  Brinkman. 

C.  F.  Testamark 


Monotype  (3). 

Proel     . . 


!|..Ltr:cal(2) 
Linotype  (2). 


Post  OWce 


Car  stolen. 

U.. 
Wheel  stolen  liom 

car 
Car  'tolen. 
Do 
Do 
Mugging. 
Car  stolen 
Car  l>rnken  mfn 
Assault  and  labbeiy. 
Car  "tolen. 

Do 
Attempted  robbeiy 
Ass.iuM  and  at- 

lempfed  robbery 
3  sacks  GPO  mail 
!.tolen  from  mail 
truck 
■   .  ,i.il  and  lobbeiy. 

■:  I'om  cai, 
,    '!>  I. re  and  wheel  • 
-ioipn  from  car 
Wheels  stolen  from 

car 
Assault  and  robbery. 
Ihell 

C,ir  broken  into 
Car  fircakage  and 

theft 
Car  '.tolen. 
Car  battery  stolen. 

Do 
(^r  stolen 
Car  wheels  stolen. 
Assault 

Car  liroken  into. 
Robbery 

Heating 
Car  stolen. 

Do 

Do. 
.  Assault, 
lire  stolen. 

Car  stolen. 
Do. 
.  Mugged. 
.  Beaten. 

Car  '.tolen. 

■■■■„!  lit, 

I     iieels  stolen 
.11  and  robbery. 
Wheels  stolen  Irom 
car 
.  Car  stolen. 

Battery  stolen  lion 

car. 
WugceJ  lAice 
while  v.a.fing  lor 

I.US, 

Wheel-.  s'oIpo, 
Robbed.ot  billfold. 
Itignt  front  wheel 

stolen. 
Car  stolen 
.  Accosted  by  male 

nonemployee  with 

brick. 
.  Stolen  car. 
J^  Hacked  by  young 

male 


Robbery 

Robbery,  wallets 
and  watches. 

Attempted  car  break- 
in  (GPO  guards 
apprehended  of- 
fender in  Jackson 
Alley). 
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SENATOR  GORE  OFFERS  TO  MEET 
\\7TH  TENNESSEANS  EM  POOR 
PEOPLE  S  CAMPAIGN 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  have  teken 
note  from  newspapers  printed  in  both 
Washington  and  Tennessee  that  some 
citizens  of  Tennessee,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent,  are  partici- 
pants in  the  so-called  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign I  am  advised  that  a  small  group 
of  these  citizens  called  at  my  office  earlier 
this  week.  Unfortunately.  I  was  away 
from  the  office  attending  another  meet- 
ing at  the  time. 

I  am  anxious  to  make  the  ser\-ices  of 
my  office  and  myself,  as  their  Senator, 
available  for  conferences  with  them  and 
for  all  possible  and  feasible  services  to 
them,  as  with  all  other  constituents  who 
VI jit  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  to  reach  them,  so  I  take 
tne  occasion  to  use  the  Record  to  notify 
them  that  I  will  set  aside  from  9  to  9:30 
at  my  office  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  cm  both  Monday  and  Tuesday 
next,  for  conferences  with  any  of  my 
constituents  who  may  wish  to  call  upon 
me. 

In  a  further  effort  to  notify  them.  I 
shall  send  tear  sheets  from  the  Record 
of  today  to  the  site  of  their  temporary 
abode. 


May 


1 1 


1968 


OPPri,-:iTION  OP  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  .A.\'D  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  bills  before  this 
session  of  the  Congress  is  S.  2864.  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968.  A  subcommittee  of  tlie  Senate, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr  Y.xRBORouGHl.  has  begun  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  a  corresponding  sub- 
committee in  a  nearby  legislative  body. 
under  the  chai:manship  of  Representa- 
tive Holland,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  con- 
cluded extensive  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill,  largely 
spearheaded  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  taken  the  customary 
line,  pleading  that  some  minimal  Fed- 
eral retiulation  in  the  interest  of  safety 
and  health  in  the  workplace  will  ruin 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  run 
companies  out  of  business  all  over  the 
lot.  Recent  archeological  discoveries  in- 
dicate that  the  Pyramid  Contractors 
Association  claimed  the  same  thing 
some  time  ago  when  thejr  workers,  under 
the  influence  of  an  outside  agitator  called 
Moses,  demanded  some  straw  to  help 
make  bricks. 

Anyway,  the  chamber  and  its  faith- 
ful followers  have  been  deluging  Con- 
gress with  frenzied  letters,  most  of  them 
quoting  amply,  with  or  without  foot- 
notes, from  an  article  in  the  Nations 
Business,  the  chamber's  monthly  lob- 
bying organ. 

in  an  effort  to  set  the  record  straight, 
M-^r  George  G.  Higgins.  cochairman 
c :  :he  newly  formed  Joint  Committee  on 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  wrote 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Catholic  Standard  of  May  9.  1968. 
Moiisignor  Higgins'  column  makes  no 
bu.ies  about  the  exaggerations  and  dis- 


tortions to  be  found  in  the  Nation's 
Business  article  against  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Monsignor  Higgins;  comments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  axticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Catholic  Standard.  May  9.   1968) 
The  Yardstick:   Attack  by  Chamber  op 
Commerce 
(By  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins) 
n*>presentatives   from   more   than  30   con- 
cerned  national  organizations  met  recently 
here   in   Washington   to  form   a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Occupational   Health  and  Safety. 
This  committee  will  do  all   it  c^\n   to  focus 
America's    conscience    and    concern    on    the 
need  for  legislation  to  save  lives  and  prevent 
accidents  and   illness  at  work.  More  specif- 
ically, it  will  lend  its  support  w  the  so-called 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

As  co-chairman  of  this  Joint  committee.  I 
noted,  with  regret,  at  oiir  first  meeting  that 
the  American  business  community  had.  for 
reas<ins  of  its  own.  declined  to  Join  our 
ranks.  I  had  hoped  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  for  example,  and 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  might  find  it 
possible  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in 
support  of  the  enactment  of  effective  federal 
legislation  in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare. 
It  now  turns  out  that  I  was  being  naive 
in  holding  to  any  such  hope,  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  far  from  .supporting  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968.  is 
vigorously  opposing  it. 

In  the  April  issue  of  its  official  organ 
Nation's  Business,  the  Chamber  launched 
what  I  can  only  characterize  as  a  demagogic 
and  almost  hysterical  attack  against  the  bill 
itself  and  against  one  of  its  leading  propo- 
nents. Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wirtz. 

This  article  is  shamefully  misleading.  Omi- 
nously entitled  'Life  or  Death  For  Your  Busi- 
ness." it  charges  in  liuld  terms  designed 
to  scare  the  wits  out  of  its  readers  i  business- 
men for  the  most  part)  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  'wantB  the  power  to  shut  you  down 
in  the  name  of  health  or  safety." 

It  also  warns  its  constituents  that  'a  man 
you  once  refused  to  hire"  with  "no  education 
and  no  potential  talent."  whose  "main  ex- 
perience consisted  of  cashing  welfare  checks  " 
could  tlireaten  "to  padlock  vour  gates  and 
have  you  fined  $1,000  a  day  if  you  don't  do 
as  he  says." 

Then,  in  a  barefaced  falsehood,  the  Cham- 
ber article  states  that  "Labor  Secretary  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  blandly  explained  to  Congress- 
men that  getting  people  (as  safety  inspec- 
tors) wotild  be  no  drawback.  He  said  he 
could  staff  his  safety  policing  team  with  the 
hardcore  unemployed." 

One  wonders  what  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce hopes  to  accomplish  by  such  a  pat- 
ently false  .attack  on  Secretary  Wirtz— a  con- 
scientious   and    dedicated    piiblic    servant. 

One  wonders,  also,  at  the  Chamber's  obvi- 
ous disdain  for  its  own  credibility — or  does 
it  really  have  such  little  respect  for  its  own 
memberships  intelligence  as  to  believe  that 
such  a  ridiculously  prejudiced  article  would 
be  embraced  by  American  businessmen,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  committed  to 
truth  and  fair  play? 

In  my  judgment,  the  Chamber  does  it- 
self—and its  membership — a  distinct  dis- 
service by  treating  such  a  serious  matter  in 
such  a  crudely  demagogic  manner.  Surely 
the  Chamber  knows  that  the  sponsors  and 
supporters  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968  have  no  desire  whatso- 
ever to  hamper  or  harass  American  industry, 
whose  prowess  is  unequalled  and  has  helped 
us  to  achieve  the  highest  standard  of  living 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 


The  fact  is.  however,  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
have  simply  not  faced  up  realistically  to  the 
problem  of  occupational  health  and  safety. 
Thousands  of  workers  are  still  being  killed 
needlessly,  or  being  injured  and  disabled  and 
infected  on  the  job  by  largely  preventable 
accidents  and  disease. 

It  is  true  that  many  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  excellent  employee  health 
and  .safety  records.  They  are  to"  be  highly 
commended,  and  they  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  biisic  standards  that  would  be  set 
under  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
Congress. 

The  real  need  for  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards js  to  be  found  in  plants  emplovlng  under 
500  workers.  These  plants,  as  a  "rule,  offer 
little  or  no  protection  for  their  workers — and 
yet  they  constitute  over  90^^  of  all  working 
establishments. 

So  the  problem  is  a  very  real  one.  and  is 
constantly  getting  worse.  It  must  be  faced 
honestly  and  honorably.  It  is  deeply  regret- 
table that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  not  able  to  face  the  problem  in  such  a 
manner. 


PnOPOSED  COMTvIISSION  ON  ORGA- 
NIZA'nONAL  REFORMS  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND 
CERTAIN     AGENCIES 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr 
FuLBRiGHT.  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion—Senate Joint  Resolution  173— to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tional Reforms  in  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Airency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  12  member.^,  with  two  from  the 
Senate,  two  from  the  Hou.se.  and  eight  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  per- 
sons outside  sovernment. 

I  have  read  the  distinguished  Senator's 
statement  m  support  of  his  proposal.  It  is 
an  excellent  statement,  deserving  of  wide 
attention,  and  one  with  which  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  case  presented  for 
the  commission  approach,  to  achieve  "a 
broad  and  objective  view,  unencumbered 
by  political  considerations  or  by  the  ob- 
ligations that  e.xecutive  branch  officers 
have  toward  the  interests  of  the  partic- 
ular department  or  apency  in  which  they 
serve."  And  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
citing,  as  the  type  of  distin.auished  Amer- 
ican best  qualified  to  sene  on  the  pro- 
posed commission,  the  name  of  Douglas 
Dillon,  a  strong  champion  of  the  public 
interest. 

I  share  Senator  Fulbricht's  view  that 
the  appointment  of  .such  a  commission 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  next 
administration  and  that,  therefore,  ac- 
tion on  his  resolution  should  be  deferred 
until  the  Congress  reconvenes  in  Janu- 
ary. Meanwhile,  I  .shall  join  with  him  in 
seeking  broad  support  for  this  undertak- 
ing. 


PROJECT  SEA  USE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  been  deeply  involved  for  several 
years  in  fostering  legislation  in  the  field 
of  oceanography,  it  is  with  great  pride  I 
direct  your  attention  to  Project  Sea  Use, 
which  originated  in  my  home  State  of 
Washington.  Project  Sea  Use  is  a  scien- 
tific  expedition    to   explore   Cobb   Sea- 
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mount  in  the  summer  of  1969  to  deter- 
mine how  this  resource  may  best  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Cobb  Seamount  is  a  submerged  vol- 
cano, 270  miles  out  in  the  Pacific,  west 
of  Grays  Harbor,  Wash.  Tlie  seamount 
rises  10.000  feet  from  the  ocean  bed  to 
within  110  feet  of  the  surface.  Its  loca- 
tion, geological  age.  and  accessibility 
make  it  unique  among  .seamounts.  Many 
Government  agencies  and  universities 
have  endenced  interest  in  the  seamount 
from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  utiliza- 
tion and  its  scientific  uniquene.ss.  The 
seamount  is  well  suited  for  installing  a 
weather  station,  oceanographic  data 
station,  seismic  wave  warning  station, 
navigational  platform,  a  location  for 
undersea  occupation  and  for  numerous 
possible  national  defen.se  purposes.  The 
proposed  expedition  should  provide 
answers  to  the  scientific  questions  and 
help  to  determine  the  best  ultimate  uses. 

The  major  elements  of  Project  Sea  Use 
con.sist  of  two  teams  of  live  scientists. 
eaeh  will  live  and  work  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  in  an  imdersea  habitat 
for  two  consecutive  20-day  periods:  con- 
struction of  a  mast  on  the  top  of  the 
seamount  that  will  extend  40  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Pacific.  This  mast  will 
collect,  store  and  transmit  meteorological 
and  oceanographic  data  for  up  to  a  year 
after  the  occupation,  the  cxi^odition  will 
be  supported  by  at  least  two  surface 
.ships  and  one  or  more  research  sub- 
mersibles. 

This  project  will  establish  a  series  of 
important  jsrecedents  which  should  fur- 
ther the  ocean  sciences  throughout  the 
country:  The  first  integrated  employ- 
ment of  modern  deep  ocean  technology 
in  direct  supix)rt  of  .subsea  .scientific  re- 
search: the  first  manned  habitation  of 
an  ocean  seamount:  the  first  definitive 
scientific  exploration  of  a  subsea  .site  by 
man  living  withm  the  environments; 
and.  regional  resource  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  regional  entity  and  with 
broad  participation  by  universities,  in- 
dustries, and  the  Government. 

Ownership  and  control  of  the  ocean 
and  its  resources  beyond  the  continental 
shelves  is  an  unan.swered  question  that 
is  receiving  increased  attention.  Until 
this  question  is  answered,  it  .seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  healthy  i>recedent  for 
the  United  States  to  occupy  Cobb  Sea- 
mount. Should  it  l)e  occupied  by  another 
nation,  it  could  be  an  important  strategic 
loss  for  our  country. 

This  project  was  conceived  by  Bat- 
telle-Northwest.  Honeywell.  Inc..  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  Oceanic 
Foundation  of  Hawaii,  and  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Oceanographic  Com- 
mission of  Washington.  Three  States — 
Oregon.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii — and  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  and  their 
universities  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. Numerous  Government  agencies 
have  been  contacted  for  their  financial 
and  programmatic  support. 

I  believe  that  Project  Sea  Use  may 
serve  as  the  major  U.S.  initiative  in  the 
development  of  inner  space  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  Project  Sea  Use  deserves 
and  should  get  adequate  governmental 
support  and  it  is  my  intention  to  do 
evei-y  thing  possible  to  ensure  its  success. 


I  hope  that  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
ixirtunity  to  review  this  very  important 
progiam. 


THE  PAPER  SUBWAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12  of  this  year.  I  had  the  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  third  International  Conference 
on  Urban  Transportation  in  Pittsburgh. 

While  not  happy  about  my  role  of 
painting  a  disturbing  picture  of  the  state 
of  urban  transit  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, in  realistically  appraising  the  .situ- 
ation I  was  compelled  to  tell  the  1,500 
assembled  delegates: 

With  tfie  exceptions  of  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York  and  a  few  other 
cities  there  has  lieen  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  publicity,  but  no  visible  sign  of  progress 
in  coping  with  tite  enormous  problems  which 
confront  us. 

.  .  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  stop 
this  endless  proliferation  of  paper  work,  and 
start  the  excavation. 

Having  made  those  remarks.  I  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  to  read  the  most  in- 
teresting editorial  in  the  May  9,  1968, 
edition  of  Engineering  News  Record  en- 
titled "The  Paper  Subway."  This  edi- 
torial echoes  m^  sentiments  exactly,  and 
I  hope  it  will-be  given  .serious  con.sidera- 
tlon  by  all  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  planning,  building,  and 
operating  urban  rapid  tran.sit.  .systems.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Paper  Subway 

The  paper  tiger,  which  growls  and  looks 
dangerous  but  is  actually  ineffectual,  some- 
times seems  to  have  a  counterpart  in  trans- 
portation The  paper  subway  clangs  and 
rumbles  but  doesn't  carry  any  passengers. 

Mass  transit  planners  surface  through 
mounds  of  studies  every  so  often,  see  the 
problems  worsening  and  the  needs  growing, 
then  submerge  to  plan  some  more. 

Mass  transit  promoters  can  blame  war 
spending  for  draining  off  sizable  amounts 
of  federal  money  that  might  otherwise  be 
spent  on  urban  mass  transit.  But  can  they 
Justify  the  endless  dupUcatlon  of  studies 
that  occurs  when  money  Is  available? 

Take  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  exam- 
ple. A  million-dollar  transportation  study 
that  was  started  in  1955  showed  that  the 
area  needed  rail  rapid  transit.  It  took  13  years 
to  get  to  the  present  point,  with  construc- 
tion scheduled  to  start  this  year. 

Take  Baltimore  as  another  case  in  point 
The  city  got  $320,000  in  federal  planning 
funds  for  a  transportation  and  land  use 
study  in  1963.  The  consultants  who  made 
the  study  (and  who  are  also  part  of  the 
Joint-venture  design  team  for  the  only  new 
subway  system  in  the  country  that  has  moved 
into  the  construction  stage)  recommended 
a  combination  bus  and  steel-wheel  rail  sys- 
tem. Then  Baltimore  applied  for  and  received 
$900,000  more  from  the  federal  government 
for  preliminary  engineering  and  a  feasiblltiy 
study,  and  called  in  new  consultants.  They 
scrapped  the  original  findings  and  recom- 
mended an  entirely  different  system.  What's 
the  next  phase?  A  third  set  of  consultants  to 
study   the   relative   merits  of   the   first   two'' 

Another  example  is  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict has  spent  over  &6  million  on  studies  and 
preliminary  engineering  for  rapid  transit  but 
appears  no  closer  to  breaking  ground  than 
it  was  four  years  ago  ip.  GO). 

Rail  rapid  transit  is  not  only  feasible  but 
necessary  for  many  densely  populated  urban 


areas  in  the  country.  The  Hie  ciiblnets  are 
stuffed  with  studies  to  prove  the  point  Dors 
it  have  to  be  proved  over  and  over  again? 
Don't  tell  us  the  ansvjer.  we  know  it  does. 
But  it  surely  does  .seem  to  be  a  wa.stelul 
postponement  of  the  inevitable,  a  po.stpone- 
ment  that  might  be  .shortened  by  more  el- 
fective  salesmanship  to  the  voters. 


CAMPING  ON  THE  MALL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  my  food 
constituent  Kermit  Cooper: 

Vai.ke.sf.  N.C  . 

May  11,  1968. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
U.S.  Senate 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  rend  in  the  mor'n- 
ing  paper  that  3,000  "poor  people"  have  been 
given  permission  to  camp  out  on  the  mall  in 
our    Nation's    Capital. 

I  have  a  13  year  old  daughter  who  ha.s  be- 
come very  interested  in  our  Government  and 
our  Nation's  Capital  Hor  clrsire  is  lo  i  islt 
Washington  and  tour  the  Federal  Buildings. 

I  would  like  permis.slon  to  pitch  a  small 
tent  or  camping  trailer  on  the  mall  the  week 
of  July  4.  1968.  The  hosiery  mill  that  I  work 
in  closes  for  vacation  on  June  28.  and  we 
go  back  to  work  on  July  8.  If  we  can  camp  on 
the  mall,  this  will  be  most  convenient,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  we  can  see  most  of  the  sights 
of  Washington  during  this  week,  providing 
we  have  access  lo  this  camping  area. 

Senator  Ervin.  will  you  please  let  me  know 
who  to  contact  so  that  I  can  get  permission 
to  camp  on  the  mall.  I  will  want  lo  bring 
George,  our  basset  hound  with  us  Will  I 
need  a  special  permit  for  him?  He  has  had 
all  his  shots. 

I  hope.  Senator,  that  you  wUl  use  your  In- 
fluence to  help  me  get  this  permit  I  am  not 
colored,  but  with  a  family  income  of  lef^s 
than  $10,000  per  year,  I  fee!  that  I  qualify 
as  "poor  people." 

If  a  parking  space  Is  assigned  to  me.  Sena- 
tor, please  make  .sure  it  faces  .south.  If  Wa.sh- 
Ington  starts  burning  while  I  am  there.  I 
want  to  be  in  a  position  to  head  for  Burke 
County  as  fast  as  possible. 

Senator.  I  will  surely  appreciate  your  help 
in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Kermit  Cooper. 

Pursuant  to  this  letter.  I  have  sent  the 
following  request  to  Secretary  Udall  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
U.S.  Senate. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

May  20,  1968. 
Ho.n.  Stewart  Udall. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Wa.thington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary I'Whlle  he  has  no  desire 
to  demonstrate  or  to  exert  any  pressure  on 
Congie.ss.  one  of  my  very  line  constltuenus. 
Mr.  Kermit  Cooper,  is  desirous  of  pitching  .i 
small  t«nt  or  parking  n  small  camping  trailer 
during  the  week  of  July  4  on  the  Mall  so  that 
he  and  his  13  year  old  daughter  may  be  able 
to  see  the  sights  of  Washington  from  a  con- 
venient vantage  point.  Knowing  the  Coopers 
;is  I  do.  I  can  assure  you  of  their  nonviolence 
during  this  week. 

Consequently.  I  am  making  application  to 
you  on  his  behalf  that  you  grant  liim  a  per- 
mit to  pitch  a  lent  or  park  a  camping  trailer 
on  the  Mall  during  the  week  of  July  4. 

I  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Cooper  ccaiccrning  which  is  a  foundation  for 
my  request  of  you. 

With  kindest  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 

Enclosure. 
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ATTACK  BY  STI~DENT  ACTIVISTS 
f'NT  INSTITUTE  FOR  DEFENSE 
ANALYSIS 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
Institutions  which  has  lately  come  under 
attack  by  student  activists  is  the  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analysis,  a  private,  aca- 
demically-oriented reseai-ch  organiza- 
tion which  functions  outside  of  govern- 
ment control.  Roscoe  Drummond.  in  a 
column  I  have  clipped  from  the  Denver 
Post  of  May  23.  states  that  the  student 
attack  is  miseruided.  for  the  students  ob- 
viously misinterpret  the  nature  of  IDA 
and  the  insulation  it  provides  between 
universities  and  their  faculties  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  which  it  performs 
re.-^earch  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Drommonds  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Wets  orderea  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STtDEVt  Att.^ck  on  IDA   Misguided 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — College  students  should  be 
more  rational — or  am  I  wrong? 

It  seems  that  extremist  students  who  seize 
campus  buildings,  hold  officials  hostage  and 
ransack  pnvate  offices  are  demanding  things 
that  would  increase  the  power  ol  the  military 
which  they  say  is  already  too  great. 

Take  the  campaign  which  the  burn-the- 
house-down  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  is  mounting  to  force  12  of  the 
nation's  great  uruversities,  including  Colum- 
bia, Princeton.  MIT,  Chicago,  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  quit  supervising  the  Institute  of 
Defense  Analyses  (IDA).  This  Is  a  private. 
Independent  research  enterprise  made  up  of 
academic  specialists  and  employed  largely  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

If  the  SDS  thinks  that  the  Pentagon  should 
Isolate  its  decision-making  so  that  It  alone 
provides  the  research  on  which  Judgments 
tran  be  made.  *.hen  it  Is  right  in  trying  to 
undermine  ID.\. 

If  the  SDS  thinks  that  academicians  should 
not  be  tree  to  .nfluence  government  think- 
ing, then  it  is  right  In  demanding  that  the 
university   presidents   refuse   to   help. 

If  the  SDS  is  pacifist  and  thinks  it  de- 
sirable to  try  to  keep  the  armed  services 
from  getting  diverse,  outside  assistance  to 
make  the  wisest  and  broadest  decisions  on 
military  strategy  and  procurement,  then 
ID.A  should  go. 

But  the  student  activists,  either  at  Colum- 
bia or  Princeton  or  MIT.  do  not  avow  any 
of  these  goals.  Therefore,  only  two  conclu- 
sions seem  to  me  tenable; 

Either  the  leaders  of  SDS  don't  know  the 
facts  abovit  IDA  and  have  misled  themselves 
and  other  students,  or  their  real  goals  are 
concealed  and  are  not  as  innocent  as  they 
seem. 

The  facts  about  IDA  are  these: 

It  is  not  a  government  agency.  It  is  not 
run  by  the  government.  It  is  not  controlled 
by  the  Defense  Department,  it  's  r.  private  re- 
search group  whose  independence  of  the 
■'military-Industrial  complex"  serves  to  in- 
sure Its  objectivity. 

Some  of  the  students  claim  that  IDA's 
"massive  "  staff  is  perilously  draining  off 
teachers  from  the  campuses.  Not  true.  There 
are  about  40.000  professors  in  today's  col- 
leges. IDA'S  staff  is  300.  Some  other  profes- 
sors are  periodical  consultants  on  their  own 
time,  as  individuals. 

Some  students  claim  that  IDA  has  a 
"secret"  $5  million  contract  with  Columbia 
University.  Not  true. 

University  membership  In  IDA  does  not 
result  in  the  performance  of  classifled  re- 
searcb  on  any  campus.  It  does  not  involve 


the  universities  in  the  performance  of  any 
of  IDA'S  research.  There  are  no  contracts 
with  universities. 

Because  IDA  is  independent,  It  Is  free  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  can  pay  academic 
people  on  its  staff  equal  to  what  they  get  in 
industry  but  not  as  high  as  they  are  paid 
at  universities. 

While  most  of  IDA'S  research  is  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
It  does  work  for  clvUian  agencies  and  is 
ready  to  do  more.  Some  of  Its  nonmllltary 
studies  ;ue:  "How  to  increase  rice  production 
in  South  Vietnam."'  ""Disease  as  a  factor  in 
the  world  food  problem."  "'Civil  navigation 
and  traffic  control,""  ""Soviet  response  to  Slno- 
Amertcan  crises."  "'The  Alaskan  earthquake: 
a  case  study  in  the  economics  of  disaster." 

The  critics  of  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analyses  peddle  the  idea  that  It  is  merely 
a  handmaiden  of  the  .armed  services,  a  facade 
to  enable  the  generals  and  the  admirals  to 
get  outside  people  to  come  up  with  a  Justi- 
fication of  their  prejudices  and  predilections. 

The  opposite  is  true.  IDA  insulates  its  re- 
search from  government  influence  and  sale- 
gxiards  its  scholarly  independence. 

If  the  universities  haven"t  the  guts  to 
stand  against  these  attacks  on  IDA,  then  the 
students  are  right — we  do  need  some  new 
college  presidents. 


PROPOSED  SUPERSEDING  CI\TL 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  tlie  execu- 
tive branch  on  May  16.  1968.  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy a  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  Japan  that  would  supersede 
the  cooperative  arrangement  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  presently 
in  existence  between  the  two  countries. 

The  proposed  30-year  agreement,  un- 
der which  the  United  States  would  un- 
deruke  to  supply  the  fuel  needed  in 
Japans  nuclear  power  program,  has  a 
number  of  significant  features,  not  the 
least  among  them  being  the  large 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  materials  in- 
volved. Under  the  agreement,  safeguards 
against  the  diversion  of  such  materials 
to  other  than  peaceful  nuclear  uses 
would  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  requires 
that  the  proposed  agreement  lie  before 
the  Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  30 
days  while  Congress  is  in  session  before 
becoming  effective.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  agreement,  together  with 
necessai-y  supporting  correspondence,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enebgt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1968. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobe, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  are  subnutted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  an  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
Concerning   Civil    Uses   of   .atomic   Energy"; 

(b)  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  approval 
of  the  Agreement;  and 

(c)  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  his  determi- 


nation that  Its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  Agreement  and  authorizing  its 
execution. 

The  .'Vgreement.  which  has  been  negotiated 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energ}'  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  will  super- 
sede the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  which  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  IG.  1958,  and  Is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  December  4,   19€8. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  agreement  is 
to  provide  the  fnunework  for  assuring  the 
long-term  supply  of  enriched  uranium  fuel 
required  for  Japan's  nuclear  fjower  program. 
Accordingly,  the  agreement  has  u  term  of 
thirty  years.  The  quantity  of  U-235  estimated 
to  be  necessary  for  fueling  the  power  projects 
coveted  by  the  iigreement  is  154,217  kilo- 
grams; an  additional  amount  for  various  re- 
search purpo.ses  has  also  been  included  in  the 
overall  U-235  estimate,  brintrtng  tlie  net  ceil- 
ing provided  in  Article  IX  to  161,000  kilo- 
grams. 

Pursuant  to  Article  VII,  the  basic  method 
of  the  supply  of  the  reqiured  enriched  ura- 
nium will  be  through  uranium  en.ichment 
services  after  December  31,  1968.  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  transferee  requiring 
such  services.  Sale  would  continue  to  be 
possible  under  the  agreement,  however,  if  the 
Parties  so  desire.  Under  .Article  VII  transfer 
of  Plutonium  for  fueling  purposes  is  also  per- 
mitted. .■\rtlcle  VII  provides  the  basic  author- 
ity for  such  transfers  and  Article  IX  specifies 
a  ceiling  quantity  of  365  kilograms.  The  pro- 
vision by  the  Umted  States  of  enrichment 
seri-ices  for  the  toual  161.000  kilograms  of 
U-235  under  the  proposed  agreement  would, 
under  current  prices,  result  in  an  export 
benefit  to  the  Umted  States  of  approximately 
620  million  dollars  over  tlie  period  of  the 
agreement.  .Additionally,  the  365  kilograms 
of  Plutonium  would,  at  the  current  United 
States  .Atomic  Enerfty  Commission  price,  have 
a  value  of  approximately  14  million  dollars. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  of  enriching 
services,  in  the  unlikely  event  the  natural 
uramum  required  should  not  be  reasonably 
available  to  Japan  on  the  world  market,  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  under  the 
agreement  to  procure  the  neCessarj-  natural 
uranium  on  behalf  of  Japan.  The  amount  of 
the  natural  uranium  which  corresponds  to 
the  161,000  kilograms  of  U-235  provided  for 
in  the  agreement  and  which  could  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Umted  States  anywhere  in  the 
world,  is  approximately  30,500  short  tons. 
Presently  known  and  estimated  Umted  States 
reserves  of  natural  uramum  which  can  be 
produced  at  a  price  of  $15  or  less  per  pound 
are  about  850,000  short  tons.  World  reserves 
are.  of  course,  much  larger. 

I  would  like  to  note  several  other  features 
which  have  been  included  in  the  agreement. 
Consistent  with  the  "Private  Ownership"  leg- 
islation of  1964,  .Article  VI  of  the  agreement 
pernUts  arrangements  to  be  made  between 
either  Party  or  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  for  transfers  of 
special  nucle;u-  material.  Such  arrangements 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  government-to- 
government  transactions  currently  allowed 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  ceiling  limits 
of  161,000  kilograms  of  U-235  in  enriched 
uranium  and  365  kilograms  of  plutonium 
which  may  be  transferred  to  Japan  under 
the  agreement. 

Further  under  Article  VII,  and  as  is  al- 
lowed in  several  other  agreements,  Japan 
may  receive  material  for  performance  of  con- 
version and  fabrication  services  for  users  in 
third  countries:  Japan  may  also  receive  mate- 
rial for  these  purposes  for  users  in  the  Umted 
States,  as  is  the  case  in  our  Canadian  bi- 
lateral. While  the  agreement,  as  is  the  case 
of  those  with  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom, does  not  give  an  option  to  the  United 
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States  to  acquire  special  nuclear  material 
produced  in  material  obtained  from  this 
country.  Article  VIII  contains  the  require- 
ment for  United  States'  approval  of  transfers 
of  produced  material  outside  Japan.  The 
guarantee  given  by  the  United  States  In 
Article  X  as  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  trans- 
ferred material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  and  material  produced  through  use 
thereof,  is  similar  '.o  that  given  by  Japan 
with,  however,  the  United  Suites  having  the 
right  to  substitute  material. 

Pursuant  to  Article  V'lII.  uranium  enriched 
to  more  than  twenty  percent  in  the  Isotope 
U-235  may  be  made  available  to  Japan  when 
the  Commission  finds  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic or  technical  Justification  for  such  a 
transfer.  Article  VIII  also  includes,  as  do 
other  recent  agreements,  language  which  as- 
sures the  comparability  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  and  charges  for.  respectively,  en- 
riched uranium  and  enrichment  services 
performed,  ;is  well  as  of  the  advance  notice 
required  for  delivery. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  agreement  provides  that  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  re- 
quested to  continue  applying  safeguards  to 
materials  and  facilities  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  safeguards  under  the  agreement.  This 
will  be  accomplished  through  a  revised  safe- 
guards agreement  negotiated  lunong  the 
United   States,   Japan,   and   the   Agency. 

The  ;igreement  will  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  .and  constitutional  requirements  for 
entry  into  force. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborc, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures: 

1.  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Gove«rnment  of  Japan  (3) ; 

2.  Letter  from  the  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent (3); 

3.  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission ( 3 ) . 

Agreement   for   Cooperation   Between   the 

Government    of    the    United    .States    of 

Americ.\   -\nd  the   Government   of   Japan 

Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

Whereas    the    Government    of    the    United 

States   of   America   and   the   Government   of 

Japan  signed  an   "Agreement  for  Cooperation 

Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

of   America   and    the   Government   of   Japan 

Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"  on 

June    16,    1958,   which   was   amended   by   the 

Protocol  signed  on  October  9,   1958  and  the 

Protocol  signed  on  August  7,   1963:   and 

Whereas  the  Parties  desire  to  pursue  a  te- 
search  and  development  program  looking  to- 
ward the  realization  of  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian uses  of  atomic  energy,  including  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  power 
reactors  and  research  reactors,  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  and 

Whereas  the  Parties  are  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  this  Agreement  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  to  attain  the  above  objectives:  and 
Whereas  the  Parties  desire  this  Agreement 
to  supersede  the  ".Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy" 
signed  on  June  16,  1958,  as  amended: 
The  Parties  agree  as  follows: 

article    1 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 

A.  ""United  States  Commission"  means  the 
United  States  .Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

B.  "Parties"  means  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
United  States  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


and  the  Government  of  Japan.  "Party"'  ineaiis 
one  of  the  at)ove  ""Parties"". 

C.  ""Atomic  weapon""  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice (where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  Is  for  use  as,  or  lor  devel- 
opment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or 
a  weapon  test  device. 

D.  ""Byproduct  material""  means  any  radio- 
active material  i  except  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial) yielded  in  or  made  radlo;vctlve  by  ex- 
posure to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nuclear 
material. 

E.  ""Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  devices"  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility  and  includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  .special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  pans  thereof. 

P.  "International  organization"  includes  a 
group  of  nations  associated  for  a  common 
purpose. 

G.  ""Person"'  means  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  institution,  grotip, 
government  agency,  or  government  corpora- 
tion but  does  not  Include  the  Pnrties  to  this 
Agreement. 

H,  ""Reactor"  means  an  apparatu.-,  other 
than  an  atomic  weapon.  In  which  a  telf- 
supportlng  fission  chain  reaction  is  main- 
tained by  utilizing  uranium,  plutonium,  or 
thorium,  or  any  combination  of  uranium, 
plutonium.  or  thorium. 

I.  ""Restricted  Data'"  means  all  data  con- 
cerning ( 1 1  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons:  <2i  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material:  or  i3)  the  itse 
of  special  nuclear  material  in  ihe  jjroductlon 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  include  data  de- 
classified or  removed  from  the  category  of 
Restricted  Data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

J.  "Source  material""  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  Commission 
or  the  Government  of  Japan  to  be  source 
material;  or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  materials,  in  such  concentra- 
tion as  the  United  States  Commission  or  the 
Government  of  Japan  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

K.  "Special  nuclear  material"'  means  (1) 
plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
233  or  In  the  isotope  235,  and  any  other  ma- 
terial which  the  United  States  Commission 
or  the  Government  of  Japan  determines  to 
be  special  nuclear  material:  or  (2)  any  ma- 
terial artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

L.  "Superseded  Agreement"  laeans  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  signed  on  June  16, 
1958.  as  amended  by  the  Protocol  signed  on 
October  9,  1958  and  the  Protocol  .signed  on 
August  7,  1963. 

M.  "Safeguards"  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  materials, 
equipment  and  devices  committed  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  military  purpose. 

article  n 

A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  availability  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  In  force  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  Parties  shall  assist 
each  other  in  the  achievement  of  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

B.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communi- 
cated under  this  Agreement,  and  no  materi- 
als or  equipment  and  devices  .shall  be  trans- 
ferred, and  no  services  shall  be  furnished, 
under  this  Agreement,  if  the  transfer  of  any 
such  materials  or  equipment  and  devices  or 
the  furnishing  of  any  such  services  involves 
the  communication  of  Restricted  Data, 


C,  Tills  Agreement  shall  not  require  Ihe 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the  Par- 
ties are  not  i)ermltted  to  communicate. 

article  III 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II.  the 
Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  Intorma- 
tlon  with  respect  to  ihe  application  of  aUjmlc 
energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  problems  of 
lienlth  and  safety  connected  therewith  The 
exchange  of  Information  provided  for  in  Mils 
Article  shall  be  accomplished  through  vari- 
ous means.  Including  reports,  conferenres. 
and  visits  to  facilities,  and  shall  include  in- 
formation In  the  following  fields: 

(II  Development,  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  use  of  research,  materials 
testing,  experimental,  demonstration  power, 
and  power  reactors  and  reactor  experiments; 

(2)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
source,  .special  nuclear,  and  byproduct  ina- 
terl.il  in  physical  and  l)loloeical  research, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry:  and 

(3)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  foregoing. 

ARTICLE    IV 

A  Materials  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of  inlorma- 
llon,  as  provided  in  Article  III  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  ol  Article  II,  including 
source  material,  heavy  water,  b\ product  ma- 
terial, other  radioisotopes,  stable  isotopes, 
and  special  nuclear  material  lor  purposes 
other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments, may  be  transferred  between  the 
Parties  for  defined  applications  in  such 
quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materials 
arc  not  commercially  available. 

B  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and 
reactor  materials  testing  facilities  of  the 
Parties  shall  be  made  available  for  mutual 
use  consistent  with  the  limits  of  space,  fa 
cilitles.  and  personnel  conveniently  available 
when  such  facilities  are  not  commercially 
available. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  atreed 
exchange  of  Information  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle III  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle II.  equipment  and  devices  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  the  Parties  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  us  may  be  agreed.  Ii  is  recog- 
nized that  such  transfers  will  be  subject  to 
limitations  which  may  arise  from  shortages 
of  supplies  or  other  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) and  any  material,  equipment  and  de- 
vices, exchanged  or  transferred  l)etween  the 
Parties  under  this  Agreement  or  the  super- 
seded Agreement  shall  be  the  responsibility 
ol  the  Party  receiving  It.  and  the  other  Party 
does  not  warrant  the  accuracy  or  complete- 
ness ot  such  information  and  docs  not 
warrant  the  suitability  of  such  information, 
material,  equipment  and  devices  for  any  p:tr<- 
tlcular  use  or  application. 

ARTICLE    VI 

A.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  jieaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  ije  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party 
for  the  transfer  of  materials,  other  than  spe- 
cial nuclear  material.  equipmen\  and  devices 
and  for  the  performance  of  services  with 
respect  thereto. 

B.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangement-s  may  ije  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  'he  other  Party  for 
the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  and 
for  the  performance  of  services  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  uses  specified  In  Articles  IV 
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and  VII  and  subject  to  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  Article  VIII  and  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  EX. 

C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  II  and  to  such  contracting  policies 
generally  applicable  to  private  transactions 
as  the  Parties  may  adopt. 

ARTICT.E    vn  i 

A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement, 
the  United  States  Commission  will  supply 
to  the  Government  of  Japan  or,  pursuant  to 
Article  VI.  paragraph  B,  to  authorized  per- 
sons under  Its  Jurisdiction,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed,  all  of 
Japan's  requirements  for  uranium  enriched 
In  the  Isotope  C-235  for  use  as  fuel  in  the 
power  reactor  (Including  merchant  marine 
propulsion  i  program  described  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Agreement,  which  Appendix, 
subject  to  the  quantity  limitation  estab- 
lished In  Article  EX,  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  by  mutual  consent  of  the  Par- 
ties without  modification  of  this  Agreement. 

( 1 )  The  United  States  Commission  will 
•supply  such  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U  235  by  pnSrtdlng  after  December  31.  1968, 
f  T  the  proanctlon  or  enrichment,  or  both, 
of  uranium  enriched  In  the  isotope  U-235 
for  the  account  of  the  Government  of  Japan 
or  such  authorized  persons.  (Upon  timely 
advice  that  any  natural  uranium  required 
x;th  respect  to  any  particular  delivery  of 
':.-anium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235  un- 
der such  service  arrangements  is  not  reason- 
ably available  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
or  to  such  authorized  persons,  the  United 
States  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish the  required  natural  uranium  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  » 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
p;'j-acraph  A(  1 1 .  Lf  the  Government  of 
J  ipan  or  such  authorized  p>ersons  so  request, 
the  United  States  Commission,  at  its  elec- 
tion, may  sell  the  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  U-235  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  igreed. 

B.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  United  States 
Commission  wti:  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  Japan  or  to  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  umiilum  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
U-235  for  use  as  fuel  In  defined  research 
applications.  Including  research,  materials 
testing,  and  experimental  reactors  and  re- 
actor experiments.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  each  transfer  shall  be  agreed  upon  in 
advance,  it  being  understood  that.  In  the 
event  of  transfer  of  title  of  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  isotope  U-235.  the  United 
States  Commission  shall  have  the  option  of 
Umiting  the  arrangements  to  undertakings 
such  as  those  described  In  paragraph  Ail) 
of  this  Article. 

C  The  United  States  Commission  may  also 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  Japan  or  to 
authorized  persons  under  it«  Jurisdiction, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  each  transfer  as  may  be  agreed,  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  the  performance 
In  Japan  of  conversion  or  fabrication  serv- 
ices, or  both,  and  for  subsequent  return  to 
the  United  States  of  America  or  for  subse- 
quent transfer  to  another  nation  or  inter- 
national organization  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Article  X,  paragraph  A  (3).  It 
Is  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  transfer 
of  title  of  unuiium  enriched  in  the  isotope 
U-235  by  the  United  States  Commission,  it 
shall  have  the  option  of  limiting  the  arrange- 
ments to  undertakings  such  as  those  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  A  H)  of  this  Article. 

D.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  United  States 
Commission  will  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  Japan  or  to  authorized  persons  under  Us 
jurisdiction  plutonium  for  use  .is  fuel  in 
reactors  and  reactor  experiments.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  eMh  transfer  shall  be 
agreed  upon  in  advance. 


ARTICLE  vui 

A.  With  respect  to  transfers  by  the  United 
States  Commission  of  uranium  enriched  in 
the  Isotope  U-235  provided  for  in  Article  VI, 
paragraph  B  and  Article  VII,  it  is  vmderstood 
that: 

(1)  Contracts  specifying  quantities,  en- 
richments, delivery  schedules,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  supply  or  service  will 
be  executed  on  a  timely  basis  between  the 
United  States  Commission  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  or  persons  authorized  by  it. 

(2)  Prices  for  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  U-235  sold  or  charges  for  enrichment 
services  performed  will  be  those  in  effect  for 
users  in  the  United  Suites  of  America  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  The  advance  notice  required 
for  delivery  will  be  Uiat  in  effect  for  users 
In  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  time 
of  giving  such  notice.  The  United  States 
Conunlsslon  may  agree  to  supply  uranium 
enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-235  or  perform 
enrichment  services  upon  shorter  notice,  sub- 
ject to  assessment  of  such  surcharge  to  the 
usual  base  price  or  charge  as  the  United 
States  Commission  may  consider  reasonable 
to  cover  abnormal  production  ccasts  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  Commission  by  reason 
of  such  shorter  notice. 

B.  Should  the  total  quantity  of  uranium 
enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  which  the 
United  States  Commission  has  agreed  to 
provide  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and 
other  Agreements  for  Cooperation  reach  the 
maximum  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In 
the  isotope  U-235  which  the  United  States 
Commission  has  av.^llable  for  such  purposes, 
and  should  contracts  covering  the  adjusted 
net  quantity  specified  in  Article  IX  not  have 
been  executed  by  the  Government  of  Japan 
or  persons  authorized  by  it,  the  United  States 
Commission  may  request,  upon  appropriate 
notice,  that  the  Government  of  Japan  or 
such  persons  execute  contracts  for  all  or  any 
part  of  such  uranium  enriched  in  the  iso- 
tope U-235  as  is  not  then  under  contract.  It 
Is  understood  that,  should  contracts  not  be 
executed  In  accordance  with  a  request  by  the 
United  States  Commission  hereunder,  the 
United  States  Commission  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  obligations  with  respect  to  the  uranium 
enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-235  for  which  con- 
tracts have  been  so  requested. 

C.  The  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U-235  supplied  hereunder  may  cont^ain  up 
to  twenty  percent  (20%)  in  the  isotope  U- 
235.  A  portion  of  the  uranivim  enriched  In 
the  isotope  U-235  supplied  hereunder  may  be 
made  available  as  material  containing  more 
than  20%  in  the  isotope  U-235  when  the 
United  States  Commission  finds  there  is  a 
technical  or  economic  justification  lor  such 
a  transfer. 

D.  It  is  understood,  unless  otherwise 
agreed,  that  In  order  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  entire  quantity  of  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  isotope  U-235  allocated  here- 
under for  a  particular  reactor  project  de- 
scribed in  the  Appendix,  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  project  to  be 
Initiated  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  set 
forth  In  the  Appendix  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  or  persons  authorized  by  It 
to  execute  a  contract  for  that  quantity  In 
time  to  allow  for  the  United  States  Com- 
mission to  provide  the  material  for  the  first 
fuel  loading.  It  Is  also  understood  that  if  the 
Government  of  Japan  or  persons  authorized 
by  it  desire  to  contract  for  less  than  the  en- 
tire quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  U-235  allocated  for  a  particular  proj- 
ect or  terminate  the  supply  contract  after 
execution,  the  remaining  quantity  allocated 
for  that  project  shall  cease  to  be  available 
and  the  maximum  adjusted  net  quantity  of 
U-235  provided  for  In  Article  IX  shall  be  re- 
duced accordingly,  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

E.  WiihA  the  ilmltations  contained  In 
Article  IX.fhe  quantity  of  uranium  enriched 
in  the  isotope  U-235  transferred  under  Arti- 
cle VI,  paragraph  B  or  Article  VII  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Japan 


for  the  fueling  of  reactors  or  reactor  experi- 
ments shall  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  loading  of 
such  reactors  or  reactor  experiments,  plus 
such  additional  quantity  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Parties,  Is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and 
continuous  operation  of  such  reactors  or  re- 
actor experiments. 

P  When  any  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  of  America 
requires  reprocessing,  or  any  irradiated  fuel 
elements  containing  fuel  material  received 
from  the  Unit«l  States  of  America  are  to 
be  removed  from  a  reactor  and  are  to  be 
altered  In  form  or  content,  sttch  reprocessing 
or  alteration  may  be  performed  In  Japanese 
facilities  upon  a  joint  determination  of  the 
Parties  that  the  provisions  of  Article  XI  may 
be  effectively  applied,  or  In  such  other  facil- 
ities as  may  be  mutually  agreed. 

G.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as 
a  result  of  irradiation  processes.  In  any  part 
of  the  fuel  leased  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission under  this  Agreement  or  the  super- 
seded Agreement  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  or  to  authorized  persons  under  its 
jurisdiction  shall  be  for  the  account  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  or  such  authorized 
persons  and,  after  reprocessing  .as  provided 
In  paragraph  P  of  this  .'Article,  shrll  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  Japan  or  such 
authorized  persons,  at  which  time  title  to 
such  material  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  or  such  authorized 
persons. 

H.  No  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  material  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  or  to  authorized 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction,  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  or  the  superseded  .Agreement, 
will  be  transferred  to  any  other  nation  or 
international  organization,  except  as  the 
United  States  Commission  may  agree  to 
such  a  transfer. 

I.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  Japan  may  request  the 
United  States  Commission  to  provide  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  .Agreement,  or  which  have 
been  provided  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
under  the  superseded  Agreement,  .are  harm- 
ful to  persons  and  property  unless  handled 
.and  used  carefully.  After  delivery  of  such 
materials  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  the 
Government  of  Japan  shall  bear  all  responsi- 
bility, insofar  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  concerned,  for 
the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  materials. 
With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  material 
or  fuel  elements  which  the  United  .'States 
Commission  may  lease  pursuant  to  this 
.Agreement,  or  may  have  leased  pursuant  to 
the  superseded  Agreement,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  the  Government  of  Japan 
shall  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ttie  United  States  of  .America 
against  any  and  all  liability  (including  third 
party  liability)  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
arising  out  of  the  production  or  fabrication, 
the  ownership,  the  lease,  and  the  possession 
and  use  of  such  special  nuclear  material  or 
fuel  elements  after  delivery  by  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  or  to  any  person  acting  on  its  behalf. 

AETICLE    IX 

A.  The  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-235  in 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235 
transferred  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Japan  under  Article  IV,  Article  VI, 
paragraph  B  and  Article  VII  dimng  the 
period  of  this  Agreement  or  under  the  super- 
seded Agreement  shall  not  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
(161,000)  i.Uograms  or  such  quantity  as  may 
be  acreed  between  the  Parties  in  accordance 
witii  their  statutory  and  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. The  following  method  of  computa- 
tion shall  be  used  in  calculating  transfers, 
within  such  ceiling  quantity,  made  under  the 
said  Articles  or  the  superseded   Agreement: 

From: 

(li  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
uranium    enriched    in    the    isotope    U-235 
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transferred  under   the   said   Articles   or   the 
superseded  Agreement,  mlntis 

(2)  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal 
Isotoplc  .assay. 

Subtract: 

(3)  The  .aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
U-235  contained  In  recoverable  uranium  of 
United  States  origin  either  returned  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  transferred  to 
any  other  nation  or  international  organiza- 
tion with  the  agreement  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
this  .'Vgreement  or  the  superseded  Agreement, 
minus 

(4)  The  quantity  of  U-235  contained  In  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  Iso- 
toplc .assay. 

B.  The  quantity  of  plutonium  transferred 
from  the  United  States  of  America  to  Jap.an 
under  Article  rv.  Article  VI.  paragraph  B 
and  -Article  VII  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  or  under  the  superseded  .'Vgree- 
ment  shall  not  exceed  a  net  amount  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  (365)  kilograms  or 
such  quantity  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
P.arties  in  .accordance  with  their  statutory 
and  constitutional  procedures.  The  net 
amount  of  plutonium  shall  be  the  gross 
quantity  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Jap.an  or  to  authorized  persons  under  its 
jurisdiction  less  the  quantity  which  has  been 
returned  to  the  United  States  of  America  or 
transferred  to  any  other  nation  or  Interna- 
tional organization  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  .Agreement. 

ARTICLE    S 

A.  Tlie  Government  of  Japan  guarantees 
that: 

(1)  Safeguards  provided  In  -Article  XI 
shall  be  maintained. 

(2)  No  m.iterial.  isicluding  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  or  to  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  by  purchase  or  otherwise  pur- 
suant to  this  .Apreement  or  the  superceded 
Agreement.  ,i.ncl  no  special  nuclear  m.ateri.al 
produced  throiieh  the  use  of  such  material, 
includintr  equipment  and  devices,  will  tye  u.sed 
for  atc^nic  weap<ins.  or  lor  reeearch  on  or 
development  of  atonilc  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  ptirpoee. 

(3)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  or  to  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  ptirsuant  to  this  Agreement  or 
the  superseded  .Agreement  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  unauthorized  persons  or  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Japan, 
except  .OS  the  United  States  Commission  may 
agree  to  such  a  transfer  to  another  nation 
or  international  organization,  and  then  only 
if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  .States  Com- 
mission, the  transfer  of  the  material  Is 
within  the  scope  of  an  .Aerreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  .America  and  the  other  na- 
tion or  International  organization. 

B.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  that: 

( 1 )  No  material,  including  eqtiipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  .America  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  its  jurisdiction  by  ptirchase  or 
otherwise  pursuant  to  this  .Agreement  or  the 
superseded  .Agreement,  and  no  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  throtigh  the  use  of 
such  material,  including  eqtiipment  and  de- 
vices, or  an  equivalent  amovtnt  of  material  of 
the  same  type  as  such  transferred  or  pro- 
duced material  substituted  therefor,  will  be 
used  for  atomic  weapons,  or  for  research  on 
or  development  of  atomic  weapons,  or  for 
any  other  military  purpose. 

(2)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction  purstiant  to 
this  Agreement  or  the  superseded  Agree- 
ment, and  no  s{>ecial  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced   through    the    use    of    such    material, 
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equipment  or  devices,  will  be  transferred  to 
unauthorized  persons  or  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  except  as  the  Government 
of  Japan  may  agree  to  such  a  transfer  to  an- 
other  nation  or  International   organization. 

ARTICLE    XI 

A.  Tlie  Parties  emphasized  their  common 
interest  in  assuring  that  any  material,  equip- 
ment or  devices  transferred  under  this  Agree- 
ment or  the  superseded  Agreement  shall  be 
used  solely  for  civil  purposes, 

B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  tlie  safe- 
guards provided  for  In  this  Agreement  arc 
supplanted,  by  agreement  of  the  Parties  as 
provided  in  Article  XII,  by  safeguards  of  the 
Internatlon.al  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
notwltlistaiidlng  any  other  provisions  of  ihls 
Agreement,  shall  have  the  following  rights: 

(1)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  permit- 
ting etfectlve  application  of  safeguards,  to 
review  the  design  of  any 

(a)  reactor,  and 

(b)  otlier  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  United  States  CommlsKlon 
determines  to  be  relevant  to  the  effective  ap- 
plication of  safeguards,  which  are.  or  have 
been,  made  available  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  or  to  any  person  under  Its  jurisdiction 
under  this  Agreement  or  the  stiperceded 
Agreement,  or  which  are  to  use.  fabricate  or 
process  any  of  the  following  materials  so 
rhade  available:  source  material,  special  nu- 
clear material,  moderator  material,  or  other 
material  designated  by  the  United  States 
Ct>mmlsslon; 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  or  to  any  person  under  Its 
jurisdiction  under  this  Aereement  or  the 
superseded  .Agreement  and  any  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  utilized  In.  recovered 
from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
ajiy  of  the  following  materials,  equipment  or 
devices  so  made  available: 

(a)  source  material,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  United  States  Commission. 

( b )  reactors,  and 

(c)  any  other  equipment  or  devices  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  Commission  aa 
items  to  be  made  available  on  the  condition 
that  the  provisions  ot  this  paragraph  B(2) 
will  apply, 

(I)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  op>erating  records  ;tnd  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
.sistlng  in  ensuring  accountability  of  such 
material;  and 

(II)  to  reqtiire  that  any  such  material  In 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  Japan  or 
any  person  under  its  Jurisdiction  be  subject 


to  all  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in  this 
Article  and  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  .Ar- 
ticle X; 

(3)  To  approve  facilities  which  are  to  be 
used  for  the  stompe  of  any  of  the  .".pedal 
nuclear  material  referred  to  In  paragraph  B 
(2)  of  this  Article  which  Is  not  required  for 
atomic  enercy  programs  in  J."ipan  and  which 
Is  not  transferred  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  Parties; 

(4)  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Japan,  personnel  who.  ac- 
companied, if  either  Party  so  requests,  by 
personnel  designated  by  the  Government  ol 
J.ipan,  shall  have  access  in  Japan  to  all  pl.aces 
.and  data  necessary  to  account  for  the  source 
and  special  nuclear  materials  which  are  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  B(2)  of  Uils  Article,  to  de- 
termine whether.<there  is  compliance  with 
this  Agreement  and  to  make  such  independ- 
ent measurements  ;is  may  be  deemed  neoes- 
.sary; 

(5)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
xtie  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guar- 
;inteea  set  forth  In  Article  X  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  ot  this  Article  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  suspend  or  terminate  this  Agreement 
and  to  require  the  return  of  any  materials, 
equipment  and  devices  referred  Co  in  para- 
graph B(2)  of  this  Article: 

(6)  To  con.sult  with  the  Government  of 
Jap-on  In  the  matter  of  health  and  safety. 

C.  The  Government  of  Japan  imdertaKes 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  safeguards 
provided  for  in  this  Article. 

D.  The  personnel  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  B(4)  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  not,  except  pursuant  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  that  Government,  disclose 
any  industrial  secret  or  other  confidential  In- 
formation coming  to  their  knowledge  by  rea- 
son of  their  official  duties  under  that  para- 
graph. 

ARTICLE     XU 

A.  Tlie  Parties,  bearing  in  mind  that  by 
arnjtgreement  signed  by  them  and  the  inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1963,  the  Agency  li.as  been  appUing 
.safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities  sub- 
ject to  the  superseded  Agreement  and  rec- 
t>gnlzing  the  desirability  of  continuing  to 
make  use  of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency  will  be  re- 
quested to  continue  its  application  of  safe- 
guards and  to  apply  them  to  materials  and 
f.acllitles  subject  to  safeguards  under  this 
Agreement.  The  necessary  arraneements  will 
be  elTected  without  modification  of  this 
Agreement  through  an  agreement  to  be  made 
between  the  P:irties  and  the  .Agency. 


lAPAN'S  tNRICHED  URANIUM  POWER  RFACTOA  PKOGBAM 


CUssUicatwa 


Reactors 


Under  construction.. 
Under  ijlaamng 


Under  consideration. 
Tola!. 


.  A.  Turufa,  322  MWE  (lapan  Atomic  Power  Co  )    .  . 

B.  Ful<ushima  400  M\NE  (Tokyo  Eleclric  Power  Co.) 

C.  Mihama,  340  MWE  (Kansai  Electric  Power  Co.)... 

D.  Chubu  ho.  1,  3501VIWE 

E.  Toityo  No.  2,  750  M\NE , 

F.  Kansai  fio.  ?.  500  MWE 

G.  Kansai  No  3.  750  MWE , 

H.  CtauROkB  No.  1   XO  MWL 

1.  Toiyo  Uo.  3.  750  MWE. 

J.  Chubu  No.  2.  500  MWE 

K.  Kvusfto  No.  I   500  MWE , 

L.  Tohohi  No.  1,  500  MWE , 

500  MWE. 


Stat  m  coo- 
structioa 


196S 
1966 
1966 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1971 
19n 
1970  72 


Total  ma- 
nuim-'/Vi 
kiloerams 
leqoinpil 


8.3M 
10.383 

7,678 
10,921 
IS. 556 
12.026 
16, 797 
II  198 
16. 797 
11.198 
10, 783 
10.783 
10.783 


154.217 


B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutiLilIy  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged 
In  paragraph  .A  of  this  .Article,  either  Party 
may.  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. Before  cither  Party  takes  steps  to  ter- 
minate this  Agreement,  the  Parties  will  care- 
fully consider  the  economic  effects  of  such 


termination.  Neither  Party  will  Invoke  lt« 
termination  rights  until  the  other  Party  has 
been  given  sufficient  .advance  notice  to  permit 
arrangements  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
If  it  Is  the  other  Party,  for  an  alternative 
source  of  power  and  to  permit  adjustment  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  If  it  is  the  other  Party,  of  produc- 
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tlon  schedules  In  the  event  of  termination 
by  either  Party,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  nny  require  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  effect  the  return  of 
all  special  nuclear  material  supplied  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  or  the  superseded  Agree- 
ment and  still  In  Japan,  provided  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  compensate  the  persons,  including  the 
Government  of  Japan,  returning  such  mate- 
rial for  their  interest  In  such  material  so  re- 
turned at  the  United  States  Commission's 
schedule  of  prices  then  In  effect  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  xiri 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Parties 
provided  for  under  this  Agreement  shall  ex- 
tend, to  the  extent  applicable,  to  coopera- 
tive activities  initiated  under  the  superseded 
Agreement,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
material,  equipment  and  devices  and  in- 
formation transferred  thereunder. 
ARTICLE  xrv 
A  The  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy," 
signed  on  June  16,  1958,  as  amended,  is 
superseded  Sy  this  Agreement  on  the  date 
this  .Agreement  enters  into  force. 

B.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
aU  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such  Agreement 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of 
thirty  i30)    years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
.uithorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  this 
.^creement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Japanese  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  this  twenty-sixth 
day  of  February.  1968. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  .■\merlca . 

Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborc. 
Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 
For  the  Government  of  Japan : 

T.  Shimoda. 
Ambassador.  Embassy  of  Japan. 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Barbara  H.  Thomas. 
Division    of    International     Affairs 
USAEC. 

US  Atomic  Enerct  Commission, 
Waiihington.  DC.  February  IS,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  prof>osed  superseding  ■Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy",  determined  that  its 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  its  exe- 
cution. The  Department  of  State  supports 
the  Commission's  recommendation.  This  is 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  you  and  Prime  Minister  Sato 
expressed  satisfaction  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  in  November  of 
last  year. 

The  proposed  agreement,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  supersede  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  16.  1958.  The 
agreement  has  been  amended  by  Protocols 
signed   on   October   9,    l9o8,   and   August   7, 
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1963.  and  Is  scheduled  to  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1966. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
agreement  Is  to  provide  the  framework  for 
assuring  the  long-term  supply  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel  required  for  the  thirteen  Jap- 
anese power  projects  identified  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  agreement  The  agreement  also 
Incorporates  the  benefits  of  the  1964  "Private 
Ownership"  legislation  respecting  privately- 
arranged  transfers  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, which  is  regularly  being  accomplished 
with  other  bilateral  partners  when  preparing 
new  agreements  of  amendments. 

In  order  to  cover  the  fueling  requirements 
of  the  Japanese  power  reactors  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  projects,  the  agreement 
would  have  a  term  of  thirty  years.  The  quan- 
tity of  U-235  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  fuel  the  thirteen  identified  reactors  over 
the  period  of  the  agreement  is  154.217  kilo- 
grams; an  additional  amount  for  research 
purposes  has  also  been  included  in  the  over- 
all U-235  estimate,  bringing  the  net  celling 
provided  in  Article  IX  to  161,000  kilograms. 
As  In  the  case  of  Euratom,  plutonium  could 
be  transferred  under  the  new  Japanese  Agree- 
ment for  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments. Article  VII  provides  the  basic 
authority  for  such  transfers  and  Article  IX 
specifies  a  celling  of  365  kilograms.  This 
amount  is  to  cover  the  short-term  require- 
ments of  Japan  in  connection  with  iu  re- 
search and  reactor  development  programs 
The  provision  by  the  United  States  of  en- 
richment .services  for  the  total  161.000  kilo- 
grams of  U-235  under  the  proposed  agree- 
ment would,  under  current  prices,  result  In 
an  export  benefit  to  the  United  States  of  ap- 
proximately 620  million  dollars  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  agreement.  Additionally,  the  365 
kilograms  of  plutonlixm  would,  at  the  cur- 
rent United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion price,  have  a  value  of  approximately 
14  million  dollars. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  proposed 
agreement  upon  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. Provision  would  be  made  for  Japan  to 
receive  materials  for  the  performance  of  con- 
version and  fabrication  services  for  users  in 
third  countries,  as  is  allowed  in  several  other 
agreements,  and  also  for  users  in  the  United 
States  as  is  the  case  under  the  cooperation 
agreement  with  Canada.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment does  not  contain  an  option  for  the 
United  States  to  ;u;quire  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  In  material  obtained  from  the 
United  States  and  is  similar  in  this  respect 
to  the  current  agreements  with  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Transfers  of  produced 
material  outside  Japan  would  require  the 
approval  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  the  peace- 
ful use  of  produced  material  and  equipment 
and  devices  transferred  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States,  the  proposed  agreement  would 
extend  this  peaceful  uses  guarantee  by  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  materials  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States.  The  peaceful  uses 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  in  the  agree- 
ment would  thus  be  similar  to  that  of  Japan. 
Consistent  with  the  "Private  Ownership" 
legislation  of  1964,  Article  VI  of  the  agree- 
ment would  permit  arrangements  to  be  made 
between  either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  for 
transfers  of  special  nuclear  material.  Such 
arrangements  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
government-to-government  transactions  cur- 
rently allowed  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
ceiling  limit  of  161,00  kilograms  of  U-235  in 
enriched  uranium  and  365  kilograms  of 
plutonium  which  may  be  transferred  to  Japan 
under  the  agreement. 

Pursuant  to  proposed  Article  VII,  as  regu- 
larly Incorporated  in  similar  Agreements  for 
Cooperation,  the  basic  method  for  the  supply 
of  enriched  uranium  as  bo  which  there  would 
be  a  transfer  of  title  would,  after  December 
31,  1968,  be  through  uranium  enrichmer.: 
service*    for   the   account   of    the    Japanese 


transferee  requiring  such  service.  Sale  would 
continue  to  be  fxjsslble  under  the  proposed 
agreement  if  the  Parties  so  desire.  With  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  the  enriching  serv- 
ices, in  the  unlikely  event  the  natural 
uranium  required  should  not  be  reasonably 
available  to  Japan  on  the  world  market,  the 
United  States  vrauld  be  prepared  under  the 
proposed  agreement  to  procure  the  necessary 
natural  uranium  on  behalf  of  Japan  The 
amount  of  natural  uranium  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  161,000  kilograms  of  U-235  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  and  which  could 
be  procured  by  the  United  States  ,inywhere 
in  the  world,  is  approximately  30.500  short 
tons.  Presently  known  as  estimated  United 
States  reserves  of  natural  uranium  which  can 
be  produced  at  a  price  of  $15  or  less  per  pound 
are  about  850.000  short  tons.  World  reserves 
are.  of  course,  much  larger 

In  addition,  uranium  enriched  to  more 
than  twenty  percent  in  the  isotope  U-235 
may  be  made  available  to  Japan,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission,  when  there  Is  an 
economic  or  technical  justification  for  such 
a  transfer.  In  keeping  with  stated  Commis- 
sion policy.  Article  VIII  also  includes  lan- 
guage which  assures  comparability  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  users  of  prices  for  en- 
riched uranium  and  of  charges  fo."  enrich- 
ment services  performed,  as  well  as  of  the 
;ulvance  notice  required  for  delivery. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
is  currently  applying  safeguards  to  materials 
and  facilities  transferred  under  the  present 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  and  the  proposed 
new  agreement  would  provide  that  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  be  re- 
quested to  continue  its  application  of  safe- 
guards to  materials  and  facilities  which 
would  be  subject  to  safeguards  under  the 
agreement.  This  would  be  accomplished 
through  a  revised  safegu.irds  .igreement  cur- 
rently being  negotiated  among  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  Agency. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Japan.  In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  r.f  1954.  as  amended, 
the  agreement  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Wilfrid  E.  Johnson. 

Acting  Chairman. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  February  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1968.  a  proposed  superseding  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  and  has  recommend- 
ed that  I  approve  the  proposed  Agreement, 
determine  that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  sectirity  and  au- 
thorize its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  I  hereby: 

(a)  approve  the  propcsed  Agreement  and 
determine  that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  no*  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  i-.nd  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

(b)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Ma7j 
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SPEAKER  JOE  MARTIN  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Joe  Martin 
belonged  to  the  group  of  political  leaders 
without  whom  the  difficult  task  of  steer- 
ing the  Nation  through  deeply  troubled 
times  could  hardly  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

He  was  a  good  and  kindly  man,  helpful 
to  his  juniors,  fair  to  the  opposition,  and 
above  all,  loyal  to  the  country  he  loved 
so  well. 

He  had  the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues, 
both  as  Speaker  and  as  minority  leader. 


CAMPUS  OR  BATTLEGROUND? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  most  excellent  article  con- 
cemine  the  recent  disturbances  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  New  York  City  was 
published  in  the  May  20.  1968.  issue  of 
Barron's  Weekly  magazine. 

Because  of  its  timeliness  the  article 
was  also  published  as  a  full-page,  paid 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  26.   1968. 

The  article  carefully  rebuts  the  .spe- 
cious arguments  put  forth  by  those  stu- 
dents who  feel  it  is  their  "right"  to 
destroy  one  of  our  country's  great 
tmiversities. 

I  feel  this  article  deserves  as  wide  a 
circulation  as  possible  so  that  all  con- 
cerned Americans  will  be  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Barron's,  entitled  "Campus 
or  Battle? round?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Campus   or   Battleground? — Columbia   Is   a 

Warning  to  All  American  Universities 

(Note.— This  lead  article  from  the  May  20 
issue  of  Barron's  was  WTltten  by  Robert  Hes- 
sen.  a  young  Instructor  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Business,  and 
candidate  for  a  doctorate  in  the  Department 
of  History.  It  is  being  reprinted  in  the  form 
of  an  advertisement  by  Dow  Jones  &  Com- 
pany, publishers  of  Biirron's,  in  the  interests 
of  the  wide  audience  the  subject  commands.) 

A  larger-than-life  portrait  of  Karl  Marx 
dominated  the  entrance  of  a  classroom  build- 
ing; a  red  Hag  flew  from  its  rooftop.  Chains 
barred  the  doors  of  other  buildings,  and 
chanting  mobs  roamed  across  the  campus. 
The  scene  might  have  been  the  University  of 
Havana  or  Peking.  It  wasn't.  It  took  place 
Just  a  few  express  stops  from  Wall  Street,  at 
Columbia  University,  where,  from  April  23- 
30,  student  leftists  seized  and  occupied  five 
university  buildings. 

The  siege  tactics  which  disrupted  Colum- 
bia and  brought  its  normal  activities  to  a 
halt  represent  the  latest  assault  by  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  aims  to  seize  first 
the  universities  and  then  the  industries  of 
America.  The  rebels  are  members  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  a  nation- 
wide organization  with  chapters  on  over  250 
canipuses  1  Barron's,  November  15,  1965.  and 
March  U,  1968). 

Originally,  when  SDS  began  :is  an  out- 
growth of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  it  repudiated  communism  as  an 
authoritarian  system  and  excluded  commu- 
nists from  its  membership.  However,  in  1964- 
65,  SDS  sought  to  broaden  its  power  base 
by  forming  a  united  front  with  communist 
youth  groups.  Although  SDS.  continued  to 
describe  its  objectives  in  such  murky  phrases 
as  "participatory  democracy,"  the  real  tenor 
of  its  philosophy  can  best  be  seen  in  Its  in- 


tellectual heroes.  Marx  and  Mao;  In  its  ac- 
tion hero.  Che  Guevara;  and  In  Its  slogans 
scrawled  across  the  embattled  Columbia 
campus— "Lenin  won,  Ca£tro  won,  and  we  will 
win,  too!" 

SDS'  hard  core  membership  at  Columbia  is 
fewer  than  200  out  of  17.800  students.  But 
after  it  seized  campus  buildings,  barred  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  their  offices  and 
classrooms,  and  held  a  dean  us  hostage.  Its 
ranks  were  swelled  by  several  hundred  sym- 
patlilzers.  Including  many  outsiders.  SDS 
launched  Its  assault  on  Columbia  after  falling 
peacefully  to  attain  two  of  its  political  ob- 
jectives on  campus: 

( 1 )  The  severing  of  Columbia's  connection 
with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  a 
government-sponsored  consortium  which 
performs  re.search  and  analysis  relating  to 
national  defense  and  domestic  riot  control. 
SDS  complained  that  Columbia's  affiliation 
was  Riding  America's  "Imperialist  aggression" 
In  Vietnam,  while  at  home  IDA  's  studies  In 
riot  control  were  designed  to  suppress  dem- 
onstrations by  anti-war  groups. 

(2)  A  halt  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium  in  Mornlngside  Park,  which  ad- 
joins Harlem,  on  land  leased  to  Columbia  by 
the  City  of  New  York. 

SDS  claimed  that  Columbia  wt»s  guilty  of 
"Institutional  racism,"  that  the  university 
was  poaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  ad- 
jacent Negro  community,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rate entrance  for  the  part  of  the  gym  set 
aside  for  use  by  the  neighborhood  children 
constituted  "Gym  Crow." 

In  fact,  tlie  Columbia  gymnaslimi  had 
been  warmly  endorsed  by  over  40  Harlem 
community  groups  when  it  was  aruiounced 
eight  years  ago.  It  would  occupy  only  two 
of  the  30  acres  in  Mornlngside  Park.  Its 
jiresence  would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
safety  in  an  area  which  Is  now  the  territory 
of  muggers  and  addicts.  Separate  entrances 
would  be  necessary  because  Columbia  stu- 
dents would  enter  from  the  Heights  on 
which  the  university  is  located,  while  Har- 
lem residents  would  more  conveniently  reach 
the  gym  through  the  park  which  lies  some 
200  feet  below.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  big- 
otry but  of  geography. 

SDS  spokesmen  claimed,  truthfully,  that 
they  had  sought  to  arouse  the  Columbia 
community  into  opposing  the  gym  and  the 
I.D.A.  links.  They  admit  that  their  campaign 
was  a  failure,  which  they  ascribe  to  student 
and  faculty  apathy,  and  to  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  hear  and  to  heed  their  pol- 
icy recommendations. 

SDS  rebels  then  resorted  to  their  ultimate 
political  weapon:  the  initiation  of  physical 
force,  believing  that  they  had  a  moral  right 
to  do  so  because  they  were  "acting  In  a  good 
cause."  In  the  past,  they  had  released  many 
trial  balloons  to  test  this  technique:  tiiey 
had  obstructed  N.R.O.T.C.  graduation  cere- 
monies: they  had  staged  sit-ins  in  the  offices 
of  university  administrators:  and  they  had 
prevented  recruiters  for  business  firms  and 
the  CIA.  from  interviewing  on  campus.  In 
each  case,  the  coiL'sequence  had  been  a  polite 
rap  on  the  knuckles,  a  verbal  reprimand  de- 
void of  significant  penalties  such  as  expul- 
sion or  criminal  prosecution. 

On  AprU  23.  after  trying  to  block  construc- 
tion at  the  gym  site.  SDS  demonstrators  and 
their  militant  Negro  allies,  members  of  the 
Student  Afro-.American  Society,  returned  to 
campus.  At  the  urging  of  their  leaders,  they 
marched  on  Hamilton  Hall,  the  main  class- 
room building  of  Columbia  College.  They 
were  determined  to  barricade  themselves  in 
until  the  university  met  their  demands.  An 
unexpected  fissure  occurred  witliin  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels  who  claimed  to  be  united  in 
their  opposition  to  racism:  the  Negro  mili- 
tants ordered  the  whites  to  get  out.  and 
SDS  complied.  SDS  then  proceeded  to  cap- 
ture a  base  of  operation  of  its  own  I'lie  reb- 
els first  seized  the  administrative  oRices  of 
President  Orayson  Kirk  in  Low  Library,  and 
later   thrse   more   classroom    buildings. 


Most  students  reacted  with  bewilderment 
and  outrage  They  demanded  to  know  why 
the  campus  police  had  not  been  called  In, 
and  why  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  receive 
reinforcements  of  manpower  and  food  They 
witnessed  cBravans  of  lltter-betirers  march- 
ing across  campus  with  cartons  of  supplies, 
as  if  their  destination  were  n  country  pic- 
nic. Many  stiidents  also  wondered  why  the 
administration  had  not  ordered  the  cutting 
off  of  electricity,  water  and  telephones  inside 
the  buildings  held  by  the  rebels,  since  it 
was  known  that  they  were  making  Xerox 
copies  of  President  Kirk's  letter  files  and 
formulating  strategy  with  uutslde  allies  by 
phone. 

The  administration's  failure  to  take 
pronipt  action  evidently  sprang  from  a  num- 
ber of  motives:  fear  of  bad  publicity;  un- 
certainty about  the  morality  of  \i.slng  the 
police  to  uphold  law  and  order:  reluctance 
to  make  a  decision  which  might  prove  un- 
popular with  some  of  the  faculty,  student.? 
or  alumni:  anxiety  that  members  of  the 
Harlem  community  might  march  on  Co- 
lumbia If  police  were  used  to  clear  t^e 
buildings;  and  the  delusion  that  If  they 
took  no  punitive  action,  the  rebels  vnuld 
recognize  them  as  men  of  good  will.  An  SDS 
lender  later  admitted  that  If  President  Ktrk 
had  responded  within  the  first  hour,  or  even 
the  first  day.  by  sending  In  the  university's 
own  security  police,  the  rebels  would  have 
"folded  like  a  house  of  cards"  By  its  inac- 
tion, the  administration  gave  the  rebels 
time  to  organize  their  resistance,  bolster 
their  morale  and  mobilize  sympathizers  and 
sujiplles  from  the  outside. 

Members  of  the  senior  faculty  attempted 
to  mediate  between  the  administration  and 
the  rebels.  But  their  efforts  were  futile,  since 
they  were  faced  with  an  impossible  assign- 
ment: to  devise  a  peace  formul.a  ambiguous 
enough  to  satisfy  both  slde!r— which  meant 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  had  to  both 
promise  and  refuse  amnesty  for  the  rebels. 
The  faculty  mediators  labored  tmder  the  be- 
lief that  the  rebels  would  be  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  mount- 
ing crisis.  What  they  discovered,  however, 
was  that  every  concession  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration only  produced  escalated  rebel 
demands.  SDS'  ultimate  demand  '^■as  that 
they  be  granted  total  amnesty  as  a  pre-con- 
dition for  negotiation. 

It  grew  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
rebels  would  not  withdraw  from  the  build- 
ings until  forced  out  by  the  police.  They 
wanted  blood  to  be  shed,  so  that  they  could 
raise  the  cry  ft  "police  brutality."  acquire 
the  aura  of  martyrdom,  and  thereby  vi-ln  the 
majority  of  students  and  faculty  to  their 
side.  Reerettably.  President  Ktrk  played  right 
into  their  hands,  by  waiting  until  the  sixth 
day  of  sleee  before  calling  in  the  police.  The 
only  other  alternative  open  to  him  at  that 
point  would  have  been  tot:\I  capitulation,  a 
final  act  of  appeasement  which  wotild  have 
served  as  an  engraved  Invitation  to  renewed 
rebel  demands  in  the  future  The  proper  time 
to  have  acted  against  the  rebels  was  at  the 
outset  of  the  siege,  when  a  few  dozen 
campus  security  officers  could  have  achieved 
what  it  later  took  nearly  1  000  city  police  to 
do,  at  a  pnce  of  over  100  injured  rebels, 
spectators  and  policemen. 

The  aftermath  of  calling  In  the  police  was 
an  upsurge  of  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  Their 
allies  on  campus  called  lor  a  cenersl  strike  by 
students  and  faculty  to  prot>est  the  use  of 
police  and  to  demand  the  ouster  i>f  Pre.sident 
Kirk  for  having  called  them  in.  One  mark  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  strike  is  that  Colum- 
bia College,  the  undergraduate  division  of 
the  university,  voted  to  end  all  classes  for  the 
rest  of  the  semester,  which  was  scheduled  vt 
run  another  month.  The  t-trlkers  also  won 
support  from  those  who  disapproved  of  both 
the  tactics  and  objecilves  of  SDS.  but  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  strike  to 
bring  about  what  is  cryptically  described  as 
"restructuring  of  the  university." 
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Even  those  most  sympathetic  to  SDS.  how- 
ever, do  not  deny  that  the  Issues  of  IDA. 
and  the  gym.  were  merely  pretexts  to  Justify 
the  resort  to  force.  SDS'  short-range  objec- 
tive Is  to  achieve  "student  power,"  which 
means  total  control  over  the  university. 
They  seek  student  veto  power  over  appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  faculty,  admission  of  new 
students,  courses  offered  by  the  university, 
decree  requirements  and  the  disposition  of 
university  funds  They  propose  to  'radicalize 
the  faculty,"  which  means  to  purge  It  of 
conservatives  and  of  law-and-order  liberals 
who  oppose  the  Initiation  of  force  to  achieve 
political  ends.  As  befits  socialists,  they  re- 
gard the  university  as  Just  another  natural 
resource  awaiting  their  expropriation. 

But  the  long-range  objective  of  SDS  Is 
even  more  sinister.  As  a  sympathetic  article 
in  The  New  Republic  (May  11.  1968)  states: 
■  The  point  of  the  game  was  power  And  in 
the  broadest  sense,  to  the  most  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee.  Co- 
:  imbla  Itself  was  not  the  Issue.  It  was 
revolution,  and  if  It  could  be  shown  that  a 
?reat  university  could  literally  be  taken  over 
in  I  matter  of  days  by  a  well-organized  group 
of  students,,  then  no  university  was  secure. 
EverjTvhere.the  purpose  was  to  destroy  Insti- 
tutions of  the  American  Establishment,  in  the 
hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  a  better  America 
would  emerge." 

The  rebels  have  no  patience  for  any  slow 
prtxess  of  change  They  are  tired  of  'Just 
taik  ■ — they  want  "action  now."  They  will 
tolerate  no  opposition.  They  are  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  their  tactics  will  destroy 
Columbia  University  by  driving  out  the 
best  minds.  Just  as  Nazi  terror  tactics 
arove  the  Jewish  intellectuals  out  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  But  there  is  a  crucial 
di."Terence  now  While  men  like  Einstein 
couid  escape  to  England  or  America  during 
tlie  Thirties.  SDS  will  try  to  close  all  avenues 
or  escape  The  use  of  intimidation  and  force 
'AiU  spread  uiitu  there  will  be  no  sanctuary 
tor  men  of  reason  within  the  .academic 
world,  or.  ultimately,  within  the  nation.  One 
need  only  consider  the  fate  of  conservatives 
and  liberals  al.ke  in  countries  which  have 
been  overrun  by  SDS'  Intellectual  mentors: 
Mao'3  China  and  Castro's  Cuba. 

dlnce  SDS  tat-tlcs  have  succeeded  in  crip- 
pling a  great  university,  the  next  targets  can 
be  City  Hall,  the  State  Capitol,  or  even  the 
White  House  If  this  prediction  seems  alarm- 
ist, consider  the  fact  that  SDS  sympathizers 
icnown  as  "Ylpples  '  already  have  announced 
plans  to  intimidate  and  disrupt  the  Demo- 
c-allc  National  Convention  In  Chicago  this 
summer,  in  order  to  extract  concessions  on 
platform  and  candidates. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  Colum- 
bia strike,  one  thing  is  certain:  the  methods 
used  at  Columbia  will  be  embraced  by  other 
student  leftists  on  campuses  throughout  the 
country.  Those  who  resort  to  force  will  Jus- 
tify their  tactics  by  the  same  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  Columbia  rebels  and  their 
apologists  If  this  national  menace  Is  to  be 
cnecked,  it  is  imperative  that  one  know  how 
to  answer  them, 

1 1 »  Some  rebels  claim  that  none  of  their 
tactics  involved  the  use  of  force.  This  was 
true  only  in  the  narrow  sense  that  they  did 
not  shed  blood.  But  force  was  inextricably 
involved  m  every  act  that  they  perpetrated. 
They  held  the  Associate  Dean  as  hostage 
against  his  will— that  was  force.  They  bar- 
ricaded faculty  and  students  from  their  of- 
fices and  classrooms— that  was  force.  They 
seized  property  which  was  not  rightfully 
theirs  and  refused  to  release  it  until  their 
demands  were  met— that  was  force.  Each  of 
these  is  punished  as  an  act  of  force  under 
the  civil  laws  of  our  society.  They  are  the 
crimes  known  as  false  Imprisonment,  crim- 
inal trespass  and  extortion. 

If  these  acts  were  perpetrated  by  a  lone 
individual,  their  criminal  character  would  be 
obvious.  If  a  single  felon  had  held  the  dean 
hostage,  or  seized  the  office  of  President  Kirk, 


rifled  his  desk  and  copied  his  files,  no  one 
would  have  confused  him  with  an  Idealistic, 
"committed"  crusader.  On  an  Individual 
basis,  If  someone  demands  that  you  grant 
him  wealth  or  power  that  he  has  not  earned 
and  which  he  can  only  obtain  by  threats  of 
violence,  one  does  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  Is  an  extortionist.  The  act  of  a  lone 
thug  does  not  become  legitimatized  when  he 
teams  up  with  other  hoodlums  As  .'Vyn  Rand 
noted  In  "Capitalism:  the  Unknown  Ideal," 
no  Individual  can  acquire  rights  by  Join- 
ing a  gang.  "Rights  are  not  a  matter  of  num- 
bers— and  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  in 
law  or  In  morality,  as  actions  forbidden  to 
an  individual,  but  permitted  to  a  mob." 

(2i  Other  rebels  admit  that  they  used 
force,  but  claim  that  force  Is  Justified  when 
peaceful  tactics  fall.  The  fundamental  polit- 
ical principle  that  all  men  must  respect  Is 
that  no  individual  or  group  may  initiate  the 
use  of  force  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  To 
accept  SDS'  alternative  amounts  to  carte 
blanche  for  violence,  and  Invites  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law. 

To  understand  the  grotesque  Irrationality 
of  SDS'  argument,  consider  the  following. 
Imagine  that  there  were  a  student  chapter 
at  Columbia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  was 
protesting  the  proposed  use  of  the  new  g>Tn 
by  Negroes,  They  tried,  through  campus 
rallies  and  petitions,  to  arouse  the  students, 
faculty  and  administration  to  support  their 
demands,  but  their  peaceful  tactics  failed. 
If  this  group  then  proceeded  to  seize  uni- 
versity buildings  and  hold  members  of  the 
administration  as  hostages,  would  anyone 
have  condoned  their  use  of  force,  or  have 
called  for  negotiations  and  compromise?  The 
principle  Is  the  same:  the  initiation  of  force 
to  achieve  one"s  political  objectives  is  both 
Immoral  and  Illegal,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Initials  of  the  aggressors  are  KKK  or 
SDS. 

(3)  The  rebels  claim  they  were  Justified  in 
using  forc«  because  the  administration  had 
refused  to  give  them  a  hearing  on  their 
demands  for  change.  A  university,  like  a  well- 
run  business,  should  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing whether  it. Is  satisfying  Its  customers.  If 
It  provides  studente  with  Incompetent  fac- 
ulty, or  poor  laboratories  or  libraries,  or  sup- 
ports political  policies  which  they  oppose. 
It  is  In  the  unlverslty"s  selX-lnterest  to  main- 
tain open  channels  of  communication  so  that 
grievances  can  be  expressed  and  remedial 
actions  considered.  Students  who  are  dissat- 
isfied with  any  aspect  of  a  unlversity"s  poli- 
cies have  a  right  to  peacefully  protest  and 
petition,  and  even  in  extreme  situations,  to 
boycott  classes  or  organize  a  student  strike. 
But  they  have  no  right  to  compel  anyone 
to  listen  to  their  demands,  nor  a  right  to 
force  other  people  to  go  on  strike  with 
them  by  prohibiting  access  to  classes  or  by 
creating  a  general  cUmate  of  terror  to  intim- 
idate those  who  would  oprKDse  them. 

(4)  The  rebels  claim  that  since  force  is 
Justified  when  peaceful  tactics  fall,  they 
should  be  granted  full  amnesty.  The  single 
best  answer  to  this  argument  is  provided  by 
Professor  Leonard  Pelkoff  in  his  forthcoming 
book,  "Nazism  and  Contemporary  America: 
the  Ominous  Parallels."  who  says:  "The  de- 
mand for  amnesty  on  principle  is  the  demand 
for  the  abdication  on  principle  of  legal  au- 
thority: it  Is  a  demand  for  the  formal  sanc- 
tion In  advance  of  all  future  acts  of  force 
and  violence,  for  the  promise  that  such  acts 
may  be  perpetrated  hereafter  with  impunity. 
It  is  a  demand  to  Institutionalize  the  ap- 
peasement of  brute  force  as  a  principle  of 
civil  policy  in  this  country."" 

(5)  The  rebels  claim  that  police  represent 
violence,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
on  a  college  campus  which  Is  a  citadel  of 
reason  and  persuasion.  Here  the  rebels  evade 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  ones  who  first  re- 
sorted to  violence.  They  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  criminals  who  initiate  the 
use  of  force  and  the  police  whose  function 
it  is  to  retaliate  with  fore?  to  restore  peace 
and    to   protect    the    rights   of    the   victims. 


1 6)  TTie  rebels  claim  that  their  quarrel 
with  the  administration  was  purely  an  Inter- 
nal dispute,  hence  the  Introduction  of  police 
represents  meddlesome  interference  by  out- 
siders. By  the  same  reasoning,  one  could  Just 
as  well  conclude  that  If  workers  seize  a  fac- 
tory, customers  seize  a  store,  or  tenants  seize 
an  apartment  building,  these,  too.  are  Inter- 
nal matters  and  do  not  Justify  calling  in  the 
police.  In  reason  there  can  be  no  such  con- 
cept as  an  "Internal  dispute"'  which  allows 
someone  to  be  victimized  and  prevented  from 
calling  the  police.  Those  who  violate  prop- 
erty rights  are  scarcely  In  a  position  to  claim 
that  their  conquered  territory  is  "private 
property""  upon  which  police  may  not  enter. 
(7)  Rebels  should  not  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted. After  all,  they  are  students,  not  crimi- 
nals One  need  only  remember  that  It  was 
Nazi  students  who  set  fire  to  university  li- 
braries and  terrorized  professors.  Being  a 
student  does  not  grant  one  an  exemption 
from  the  laws  which  prohibit  attacks  on 
human  life  and  property.  The  rebels  acted 
like  criminals  and  should  be  punished  as 
such. 

1 8)  It  Is  Impractical  to  suspend  or  ex- 
pel the  student  rebels  because  there  are  so 
many  of  them.  This  amounts  to  saying  that 
if  a  sufficiently  large  mob  breaks  the  law  or 
violates  individual  right,  it  will  be  Immune 
from  punishment.  If  this  principle  Is  ac- 
cepted, then  every  lawbreaker  will  be  safe 
from  prosecution  if  he  can  find  enough  mem- 
bers for  his  gang.  This  will  provide  the  lead- 
er with  an  absolutely  irresistible  recruitment 
device,  and  nvlte  tlie  outbreak  of  a  reign  of 
terror. 

(9)  Admittedly  the  rebels  violated  property 
rights,  but  calling  in  the  police  could  result 
In  Injury  or  loss  of  life,  which  Is  more  im- 
portant than  loss  ot  propertv.  This  argu- 
ment amounts  to  saying  that  the  lives  of 
aggressors  are  more  Important  than  the 
property  of  victims.  In  action,  this  would 
mean  that  the  police  should  not  restrain 
rioting  mobs  from  looting  stores,  or  interfere 
with  the  KKK  when  it  uses  firebombs  on 
Negro  churches.  On  this  principle,  any  victim 
of  theft  or  expropriation  would  be  advised  to 
surrender  his  property — his  wallet  or  ware- 
house— without  resistance,  lest  the  thief  be 
hurt  In  the  struggle.  Acceptance  of  this 
principle  would  make  every  Individual  the 
defenseless  target  for  any  vandal  or  socialist. 
The  Col.imbia  crisis  vitally  affects  the  life 
of  every  .\inerican.  No  one"s  life  or  property 
can  be  secure  in  a  society  which  tolerate.^!  the 
use  of  force  by  any  croup  to  achieve  its  goals. 
And  i-D  one  will  be  safe  as  long  as  college  and 
civil  authorities  persist  in  their  policy  of  an- 
swering aggression  with  appeasement. 

Now  is  the  time  for  intelligent  counter- 
action. One  means  is  to  withhold  financial 
support  from  colleges  which  condone  or  com- 
promise with  student  terror  tactics.  A  second 
Is  to  write  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
colleges  urging  that  they  endorse  the  follow- 
ing position:  that  their  institution  offers  no 
sanctuary  to  any  group  which  advocates  the 
initiation  of  physical  force,  and  that  they  will 
act  immediately  .ind  without  hesitation  to 
expel  and  criminally  prosecute  any  student 
guilty  of  such  tactics. 

Men  need  to  live  by  the  guidance  of  ra- 
tional principles  and  to  resolve  their  dis- 
agreements peacefully.  It  is  both  immoral 
and  impractical  to  abandon  principles  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  and  then  hope  to  survive  on  the 
basis  of  pragmatic  expediency  and  coward- 
ly compromise.  Each  time  that  a  violation  of 
individual  rights  is  tolerated,  it  serves  as  an 
invitation  for  future  violations.  A  free  so- 
ciety cannot  survive  unless  men  of  reason 
rally  to  its  defense. 
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ABOUT    THE 
VIETNAM 


W.AR     IN 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Colunmist 
Joseph  Alsop  has  been  highly  critical  of 
his  own  calling,  that  of  journalism,  for 


being  largely  responsible  for  the  "near- 
French  mood"  which  would  accept  a  de- 
feat in  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  defeat 
is  far  away.  The  press  and  its  allied 
media,  he  reports,  are  between  a  rock  and 
a  very  hard  place  because  of  their  quick- 
ness to  accept  and  pass  on  all  varieties  of 
pessimistic  reports  rcsiardins  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  while  over- 
looking, largely,  the  very  real  evidence 
that  the  war's  climax  could  well  be  ap- 
proaching. 

Instead  of  the  hard  place.  Alsop  hopes 
we  will  get  the  rock— "which  means  a 
great  many  people  looking  idiotically 
silly  because  we  have  finally  won  the  war 
they  said  could  not  be  won,'"  That,  of 
course,  is  half  the  choice  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  press  has  brought  upon  it- 
self. If  we  do  win.  as  I  am  confident  we 
will,  Mr.  President,  they  will  look  silly. 
If  we  do  not  it  will  be  because  the  Ameri- 
can resolution  has  been  sapped  by  pessi- 
mism. In  the  event.  I  fear,  the  press  will 
bear  much  blame,  just  as  Mr.  Alsop  states 
in  his  article,  which  I  have  taken  from 
the  Denver  Post  for  May  19,  and  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alsop  Blames  Press  for  Misleading  Picture 
OF  War 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Because  of  the  Vietn.am  war,  the  American 
press  and  its  allied  media  now  appear  to  be 
between  a  very  rough  rock  and  a  very  hard; 
place.  For  a  newspaperman  who  remembers 
with  relish  and  some  pride  no  less  than  36 
years    of   active    reporting,    it    is   a   dreadful 
thing  to  have  to  say.  Yet  if  we  win  the  war, 
as    I    sUll    think    we    shall,    both    the    press 
;uid   the  allied  media  will  certainly  look  in- 
conceivablv  foolish.  And  if  we  lose  the  war, 
the  press  will  Just  as  certainly  be  blamed — 
whenever   the   horrible   inquest    begins   that 
will  surely  follow  the  first  defeat  In  war  in 
American  history. 

There  you  have  both  rock  and  hard  place, 
simply  and  crudely  defined.  Both  the  hard 
place  and  the  rock  result  from  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reporting  from  Vietnam, 
of  the  endless  published  analyses  of  "Vietnam- 
ese developments  and  of  the  interminable 
edltoriahzlng  about  the  war  by  all  but  a 
minority  of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuits. 
This  does  not  mean  for  one  moment  that 
the  vast  majority  of  reporters,  editorial  wrlt- 
ters  and  the  rest  are  not  courageous.  Indus- 
trious and  honorable  men  who  have  sought 
to  tell  the  truth  according  to  their  lights. 
But  it  does  mean  that  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  which  I  shall  try  to  come  later, 
the  part  of  the  truth  most  of  them  have 
told  has  conveyed  an  exceptionally  mislead- 
ing picture  of  the  whole  truth. 

The  easiest  way  to  gauge  how  totally  mis- 
leading that  picture  has  been  is  to  glance 
at  the  amazing  letter  that  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger  Jr.  published  on  March  22  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Tlie  letter  -.vas  a  plea,  no  doubt 
honestly  anguished,  for  the  immediate  evac- 
uation of  Khe  Sanh. 

Schlesinger  began  by  accusing  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  of  "repeating  the  fauil 
error  of  the  French  (by  placing)  a  large  body 
of  troops  out  in  the  hill^i  where  they  can 
be  surrounded  and  cut  off."  This,  exclaimed 
Schlesinger.  "Is  precisely  what  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  at  Khe  Sanh.  Today,  5,000 
American  soldiers  are  surrounded  and  cut 
off  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  every  night  creep- 
ing and  burrowing  further  in  toward  their 
target."  Putting  on  a  borrowed  field  mar- 
shals hat.  Schlesinger  then  explained  that 
no    "people   in   their   senses'    could   possibly 


"suppose  that  alrpower  will  now  "save"  Khe 
Sanh  in  case  of  attack."  He  contemptuou.sly 
dismissed  General  Westmoreland  as  a  "tragic 
iuid  spectacular  failure."'  He  included  the 
usual  sneer  at  President  Johnson,  And  so  he 
reached  his  grand  climax,  as  follows: 
USE  OF  airpower 
"Yes-  alrpower  is  one  vital  difference  be- 
tween Khe  Sahn  and  Dien  Blen  Phu.  For.  If 
airpower  cannot  save  Khe  Sanh.  it  may  still 
save  the  men  in  Khe  Sanh.  Let  us  (use  alr- 
power to  evacuate  Khe  Sanh).  before  enemy 
antiaircraft  batteries  Interdict  our  llights.  be- 
fore enemv  mortars  destroy  our  landing  strip, 
before  enemy  sht)ck  troops  overrun  the  base. 
Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  brave  men  to  the 
folly  of  generals  and  the  obstinacy  of  presi- 
dents." 

In  short.  Schlesinger  was  firmly  convinced, 
as  late  as  March  22.  that  Klxe  Sanh  and  its 
defenders  were  .sure  to  be  overrun.  If  his  con- 
viction had  not  1  i  absolute,  he  would 
hardlv  have  risked  writing  such  a  letter, 
w'hicli  he  can  hardlv  look  back  upon  today 
without  self-doulits  But— and  here  is  the 
rub— much  of  the  American  press  and  most 
of  the  allied  media  need  only  to  read  the 
Schlesinger  letter  to  see  them.  Ives,  as  in  a 
mirror.  He  was  perhaps  overeager  to  believe 
the  worst,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  very 
poor  military  advice.  But  he  was  above  all 
misled  by  his  Informants:  and  his  thief  in- 
formants, one  may  be  sure,  were  the  front 
pages  and  the  television  shows.  "The  agony  of 
Khe  sanh"  was  one  of  the  current  phrases 
and  others  might  l)e  cited. 

What,  then,  was  it  really  like,  and  what 
actually  happened?  To  begin  with,  Khe  Sanh 
was  no  more  agonizing,  though  it  was  a 
damned  sight  more  tedious  and  long  drawn 
out,  than  any  other  combat  experience.  We 
had  i^ur  battalions  in  Khe  Sanh— the  26th 
Marine  Regiment  plus  a  battalion  of  the  9th 
Marines— and  the  South  Vietnamese,  of 
which  Schlesinger  appears  not  to  have  heard, 
had  the  equivalent  of  two  battalions.  Like 
any  battle,  Khe  Sanh  produced  its  honored 
dead,  for  this,  alas,  is  what  battles  always 
do.  But  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  siege,  the  American  units  at  Khe 
Sanh  actually  lost,  in  killed,  not  many  more 
than  200  men.  whereas  a  single  battalion  of 
Marines  lost  70  killed— about  one-third  of 
the  comparable  losses  of  four  battalions  at 
Khe  Sanh — in  the  recent  hard  heroic  fight  for 
Daido.  which  lasted  only  a  few  days. 


ARTILLERY    FAILURE 

At   Khe   Sanh.   again,   the   American   cas- 
ualties mainlv  resulted  from  enemy  artillery 
and  mortar  fire,  rather  regularly  described  as 
"infernos  of  incoming."  And  this  was  a  fairly 
curious  phrase  for  an  enemy  rate  of  fire  that 
averaged  only  192  artillery  and  mortar  rounds 
per  dav  throughout  the  siege.  When  I  was 
there  for  a  bit  more  than  a  day,  for  instance, 
the  Khe  Sanh  base  took  154  incoming  rounds. 
That  was  a  bit  below  average,  but  It  Is  still 
worth    noting    that,    except    for    lour    badly 
mlsalmed  rounds  fired  at  the  landing  zone 
when   1   was   waiting   for   a   departing   liell- 
copter,  I  actually  heard  a  grand  total  of  three 
incoming  rounds.  And  despite  other  infirm- 
ities. I  ran  not  yet  deaf,  and  the  tough  and 
able     Khe     Sanii     commander.     Col.     David 
Lownds,    kindly   allowed   me   to   accompany 
him  on  a  lone  tour  on  foot  around  the  whole 
big   base,   with   the  exception   of   the   South 
Vietnamese  positions  and  the  hill   outposts 
held  bv  our  Marines  beyond  the  perimeter. 

The  truth  is.  indeed,  that  one  of  the  major 
but  untold  stories  of  Khe  Sanh  was  the  as- 
tonishing failure  of  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap's 
logistical  planning  for  his  artillery.  Besides 
mortars.  Glap  had  caused  to  be  emplaced, 
with  infinite  labor,  a  minimum  of  210  artil- 
lery tubes— some  estimates  go  as  high  as  370 
tubes— on  a  long  arc  from  Co  Boc  In  Laos, 
along  the  demilitarized  zone,  to  Cao  Muy  Le 
on  the  coast.  Glap  had  the  guns,  in  short; 
but   at   Khe  Sanh   and   along   the   DMZ   hU 


really  ludicrous  average  rate  of  artillery  fire, 
ipain  excluding  mortars,  was  less  than  one 
round  per  gun  per  day  in  the  period  of  the 
siege. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  story,  by  any 
nu-uns  On  March  21 ,  the  day  before  Schlesin- 
ger published  his  letter,  the  last  of  the  serious 
assaulus  on  Khe  Sanh  was  attempted  It 
failed  In  a  most  sanguinary  fashion  berauKC 
of  our  Marines'  covirage  and  the  terrible 
power  of  our  air  and  artillery.  There  wore 
either  three  or  four  or  live  such  attempts  in 
the  course  of  the  siege- the  number  is  dis- 
puted among  the  Marines  themselves— and 
all  tailed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  failure  of  the  List  assault,  .so  beauti- 
fully toi>rdlnated  with  the  Schlesinger  letter 
about  Khe  Sanh  being  ""overrun."  seems  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  into 
Laos  of  one  of  the  two  besieging  North  Viet- 
namese divisions,  the  325-C.  "Hiis  was.  In  tact, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Glap"s  ambitious 
plan  Despite  the  Inability  of  "people  in  their 
senses""  to  Imagine  anything  of  the  sort,  alr- 
power was  already  starling  to  break  the  Khe 
Sanh  siege  when"  Schlesinger  wrote  his  let- 
ter; for  It  was  the  air  that  hurt  the  enemy 
most  cruelly  and  forced  the  325-C  to  with- 
draw to  lick  its  wounds. 

The  situations  of  the  besiegers  at  that  time 
can  be  gauged  Irom  one  of  the  pitiful  little 
diaries  that  the  North  Vietnamese  uoops 
quite  often  keep.  The  diary,  of  a  private 
named  Vu  Xiian  Mau,  wiis  picked  up  out- 
side the  Khe  Sanh  perimeter  after  the  siege 
was  formally  and  linally  liroken  In  the  first 
days  of  April  Mau"E  last  entry  was:  "At  Khe 
Sarih  on  March  23,  a  day  full  of  bitter  hard- 
ships and  bloodshed." 

FFABFT'L    TOLL 

The  agony  of  Klie  Sanh  was  In  reality  ex- 
perienced, liot  by  our  brave,  hardy  but  rela- 
tively fortunate  inen  In  the  conibul  base,  but 
by  the  unhappy  wretches  like  Private  Mau. 
They  were  condemned  to  cndurf  nearly  three 
months  of  incessant  and  terrible  B52  strikes, 
plus  other  air  atUacks,  plus  the  kind  of  ar- 
tillery fire  that  is  maintained  by  U.S.  guns 
with  full  logistical  support  And  what  they 
endured  took  a  fearful  toll. 

When  the  1st  BatUUion  of  the  9th  Marines 
moved  out  from  the  prflmcter  ui\  April  4, 
prisoners  of  war  immediately  began  to  t)e 
taken  documents  far  more  important  than 
poor  MauE  diary  begiin  to  be  lound  and  ma.ss 
burials  begiin  to  be  discovered  The  most 
careful  analvsls  of  all  the  resulting  data  has 
now  revealed  that  the  two  enemy  divisions 
at  Khe  Sanh,  the  325-C  and  the  unfortunate 
aOtth,  which  had  to  hang  on  to  the  end. 
pretty  certainly  lost  a  total  of  about  10.000 
men  in  the  course  of  the  siege.  And  In  the 
grim  mathematics  of  war.  an  exchange  of 
200-plus  Americans  (and  a  proportional  luim- 
ber  of  South  Vietnamese!  against  10,000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  a  ""tragic  .ind  spectiicular  failure." 

Once  again,  moreover,  that  is  by  no  means 
the  end  of   the  story,  Unle.ss   General  Giap 
is  stark,  .staring  mad.  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh 
was  unquestionably  no  more  than  one  part 
of  a  much   larger,  more  ambitious  military 
plan    the  Tet  offensive    And  we  should  give 
thanks  on  bended  knee  that  Glap  saw  fit  to 
tie  up  two  of  his  divisions  at  Khe  Sanh  as 
part  of   his  Tet  plan.   In   the  entire  morass 
of  nonsense  published  about  Tet,  very  little 
indeed  has  Vieen  said  about   the  one  really 
dangerous  situation  that  the  offensive  tem- 
porarilv  produced.  This  was  in  the  two  most 
northerly  provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  Here 
much    was    written    about    the    long,   rough 
battle  for  Hue;  but  almost  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  disturbingly  precarious  supply 
situation  caused  by  bad  weather,  the  weight 
and   persistence   ot   the   enemy  attiicks   and 
the  resulting  breaks  in  all  the  usual  supply 
lines.  „„ 

The  position  might  well  have  become  real  y 
unmanageable— the  'wo  most  northerly 
provinces  might  even  have  been  partly  over- 
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whelmed — If  Olap  had  massively  Increased 
tlie  welgbt  of  tiXs  attack  In  the  two  provtnce- 
axeas  by  using  the  two  divisions  that  were 
fruitlessly  tied  up  at  Khe  Sanh  He  saw  his 
error  soon  when  the  Hue  fighting  began.  He 
took  two  battalions  apiece  from  th«  two  divi- 
sions at  Khe  Sanh.  and  he  marched  them 
south  to  aid  his  troops  at  Hue:  but  this  was 
too  little  and  too  late.  Whereas  If  General 
Westmoreland  had  not  committed  that 
"tragic  and  spectacular"  error  of  refusing  to 
abandon  Khe  Sanh,  two  additional  North 
Vietnamese  divisions  would  have  been  freed, 
pre-Tet.  for  other  uses  in  the  two  northern 
provinces:  and  If  that  had  happened,  the 
consequences  would  surely  have  been  grave. 

DIFFERENT    PICTURES 

Compare,  then,  these  hard  facts  concern- 
ing Khe  Sanh  and  the  fighting  there  with 
the  picture  of  Khe  Sanh  conveyed  to  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  who  is.  after  all,  an  exceedingly 
Intelligent  albeit  a  violently  partisan  man. 
Remember,  too,  that  this  disparity  between 
the  reality  in  Vietnam  and  the  picture  given 
to  the  folks  back  home  has  been  a  standard 
phenomenon  throughout  much  of  the  war. 
Countless  examples  might  be  cited,  but  one 
more  must  suffice.  The  most  Instructive, 
probably.^  Is  the  constant  denigration  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  (ARVN)  that  was  a 
pre-Tet  fashion  in  sectors  of  the  American 
press.  This  even  earned  a  mention  in  dis- 
patches by  General  Westmoreland  for  the 
newspaper  that  claims  preeminence  and  one 
of  the  leading  agency  reporters  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  mes,~age  to  the  Defense  Department, 
General  Westmoreland  addressed  himself  to 
one  of  the  real  puzzles  of  the  Tet  offensive: 
how  on  eartli  General  Glap  could  have  based 
his  whole  plan  on  the  stated  expectation  of 
a  'general  uprising"  by  the  urban  popula- 
tion and  of  widespread  defections  among  the 
ARVN  units.  On  the  second  point,  General 
Westmoreland  noted  that  Glap  had  demon- 
strably been  lied  to.  on  an  enormous  scale,  by 
the  special  "troop  proselytizing"  apparatus 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  But  he  added  that  he 
could  hardly  blame  General  Glap  for  being 
deceived,  slrce  the  lies  of  the  VC  "troop 
proselytizing  '  apparatus  had  appeared  to  be 
so  largely  coaflrmed  by  the  Great  American 
newspaper  and  the  f.unous  press  association 
mentioned  alxjve.  With  mild  Irony  he  con- 
cluded that  taese  latter  must  now  appear  in 
Hanoi  as  important  participants  in  a  big 
American  deception-plan — for  there  was  no 
defection  anywhere,  and  almost  all  the  ARVN 
units,  though  understrength  because  of  the 
national  holiday,  fought  very  well  Indeed 
during  Tet. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  denigration  of 
ARVN  had  already  fed  back  Into  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  In  a  Senate  speech,  for 
instance.  Sen.  Robert  P  Kennedy  described 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  as  "skulking 
and  malingering"  while  our  Marines  carried 
the  burden  of  the  battle  for  Hue.  The  news 
of  the  senator  s  speech  reached  Vietnam  when 
I  was  in  I  Corps,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
angrier  men  than  the  Marine  officers  who  had 
fought  In  Hue  along  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Nor  was  this  surprising.  In  their 
Impact  on  an  obstinate  enemy,  and  in  the 
sacrifices  they  made  themselves,  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  the  Hue  battle  performed  al- 
most Identically  with  our  own  Marines.  They 
had.  for  example.  7,704  men  engaged,  and 
they  took  2,134  casualties,  suffering  losses  al- 
most exactly  proportional  to  our  losses,  which 
were  happily  quite  substantially  smaller. 
since  we  had  substantially  fewer  men 
e:i  gaged. 

Furthermore,  the  South  Vietnamese  in  Hue 
were  flghting  under  heavy  handicaps,  as 
compared  with  our  men.  They  almost  wholly 
lacked  the  tanks  and  other  big  weapons  that 
gave  our  units  much  greater  organic  fire- 
power. Their  arrangements  for  replacements 
were  much  more  primitive  than  ours;  and 
after  the  first  days  of  sharp  contact,  not  a 
few  .\RVN  bif-alioos   had  to  flght  on,  and 


did  flght  on.  after  they  had  been  reduced  to 
200  men  or  less.  Furthermore,  they  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  attack,  and  regu- 
larly did  attack,  when  they  had  to  traverse 
over  100  yards  of  the  enemy's  field  of  Are 
before  they  could  bring  their  own  weapons 
to  bear. 

SAW    TROUBLE    AHEAD 

Tliat  highlights  another  point  of  great 
significance  that  was  wholly  omitted  from 
the  pre-Tet  denlgratlons  of  the  ARVN. 
Briefly,  General  Westmoreland  saw  trouble 
ahead,  and  asked  for  M-16  rifles  and  other 
Improved  equipment  for  the  ARVN  as  long 
ago  as  1965.  For  budgetary  reasons,  appar- 
ently, action  on  Westmoreland's  request  was 
long  deferred  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  Tlius.  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ARVN  units  have  always  been  immeasurably 
weaker  than  our  units,  in  organic  firepower, 
in  all  sorts  of  backup  resources  and,  above 
all.  In  mobility — and  they  will  still  be  much 
weaker,  despite  the  M-16  rifles  that  are  now 
being  provided  at  long  last.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  long  period  when  the  ARVN 
units  even  had  substantially  less  firepower 
than  the  newly  re-equipped  VC  and  North 
Vietnamese  units. 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  Korea  all  over 
again;  for  the  Korean  divisions  were  also  den- 
igrated during  much  of  the  Korean  War, 
whereas  their  main  weakness  arose  from 
the  simple  fact  that  they  had  been  grossly 
underarmed  by  their  American  suppliers. 
This  does  not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
ARVN  has  ever  been  an  Ideal  army,  or  that 
better  weapons  and  more  mobility  will  auto- 
matically make  It  into  an  ideal  army.  When 
President  Johnson  finally  Intervened  In 
earnest  In  Vietnam,  the  ARVN  was  already 
a  defeated  army,  and  every  South  Vlet- 
najnese  officer  knew  as  much.  It  takes  time 
to  bring  b.ick  a  defeated  army  to  a  state  of 
self-confident  proficiency.  It  takes  even  more 
time,  too,  to  implant  a  fully  modern  mili- 
tary system  In  a  traditional  Asian  society; 
and  this  process  was  not  really  completed 
In  Korea  until  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
finally  came  to  power.  Patience  is  always 
needed  in  such  matters  But  instead  of  pa- 
tience we  have  too  often  had  the  kind  of 
shameful  Injustice  Senator  Kennedy  was  led 
to  commit. 

AN    UNENDING    WAK? 

When  I  ask  myself  why  Senator  Kennedy 
and  so  many  others  huve  been  so  regularly 
misled  on  so  many  key  points  concerning  the 
war.  I  confess  to  a  certain  bewilderment.  The 
fashions  of  the  moment  certainly  have  much 
to  do  with  It.  What  ha«  happened  in  Viet- 
nam in  this  war  resembles,  on  a  vastly  larger 
Ecale,  what  happened  in  the  press  hostel  in 
Chungking  In  the  war  years  in  China.  The 
fashion  then  was  to  make  heroes  of  those 
virtuous  agraMan  reformers.  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  bloody-minded  friends;  and  Just 
about  the  only  American  reporter  to  avoid 
making  an  ass  of  himself  by  refusing  to  fol- 
low the  fashion  was  Arch  Steele  of  the  old 
Herald  Tribune.  Then,  too,  in  the  Diem  years 
in  Vietnam,  certain  newspapers  acquired 
what  can  only  be  called  a  vested  interest  In 
disaster,  and  since  these  were  the  Saigon 
bureaus  with  the  greatest  continuity,  they 
had  great  leverage  with  later-comers.  Then 
again,  among  younger  newspapermen  par- 
ticularly, there  Is  a  strange  new  theory 
that  all  American  officials  and  most  American 
military  officers  are  Joined  together  In  a  vast 
conspiracy  to  gull  the  home  folks,  which  it  Is 
the  reporters  duty  to  attack  and  expose,  as 
though  he  were  attacking  and  exposing  cor- 
ruption in  city  hall.  It  seems  an  odd  approach 
to  an  American  war.  but  it  Is  certainly  there. 

This  does  not  me:.n  for  one  moment  that 
the  pessimists  have  always  been  wrong  or 
that  the  minority  of  optimists  have  always 
been  right.  As  I  look  back  over  my  own  cov- 
erage of  the  war.  I  think  I  have  been  broad- 
ly right  about  the  war's  larger  patterns,  both 
when  I  was  very  much  more  gloomy  than  any 


of  my  colleagues  in  tiie  yc^r  prior  to  the 
American  intervention,  and  after  the  inter- 
vention when  I  have  been  more  hopeful  than 
most.  On  the  other  hand,  although  I  think 
I  got  the  patterns  right,  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  sometimes  been  overoptlmtsttc  about 
the  war's  time-frames — In  part,  as  overreac- 
tion  to  the  sort  of  stuff  that  was  so  widely 
written  about  Khe  Sanh.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  has  never  been,  and  it  is  not 
now.  a  hopeless  and  unending  war;  and  con- 
veying Just  this  impression  has  been  the 
main  thrust  of  far  too  much  of  the  report- 
ing, analj-zlng  and  editorializing. 

So  we  get  back  to  that  rock  and  that  hard 
place.  Concerning  the  hard  place,  it  mu.':t 
first  of  all  be  remembered  that  the  Hanoi 
war  leaders'  aim  has  always  been  to  win  the 
war  in  Washington,  by  the  impact  in  America 
of  their  seeming  success  in  Vietnam,  Just  us 
the  Viet  Minh  won  the  French  war  in  Paris 
rather  thait  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  Here  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  the  o.liclal  Hungarl.-m 
Communist  newspaper  sometime  ago  pub- 
lished extracts  from  a  strikingly  interesting 
lecture  on  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  glveii  by  General 
Glap  during  a  visit  to  Hanoi  by  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  Endre  Slk. 

"The  battle  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu."  Glap  wr.s 
quoted  as  saying,  "was  essentially  the  last 
desperate  exertion  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  .  .  .  Had 
we  not  been  victorious  there  ,  .  .  our  armed 
forces  were  on  the  verge  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion .  .  .  We  had  to  put  everything  on  one 
card."  Tliere  are  many  reasons  for  believing, 
and  Douglas  Pike  and"  all  the  other  truly  in- 
formed analysts  in  fact  believe,  that  therno- 
tlve  for  the  Tet  offensive  was  that  Hanoi  was 
in  serious  danger  of  losing  the  war  of  attri- 
tion and.  therefore,  "had  to  put  everything 
on  one  card."  A  major  publication  that  at 
first  reported  the  Tet  offensive  in  the  most 
lurid  and  gloomy  terms  more  recently  came 
around  to  the  view  that  Tet  was  a  military 
defeat  but  a  "psychological"  succpss  for  the 
enemy.  Yet  if  Tet  waa  a  "psychological" 
success,  this  was  almo't  solely  because  the 
offensive  military  motives,  its  true  mili- 
tary results  and  most  of  its  local  effects  were. 
In  the  main,  painted  in  colors  In  America 
that  had  few  recognizable  links  with  the 
basic  realities  in  Vietnam. 

ON  ONE  CARD 

Tliat  was  the  reason,  of  course,  why  Tot 
was  so  profound  a  shock  to  American  opinion. 
Having  put  so  much  "on  one  card"  at  Tet. 
the  Hanoi  war-planners  are  plainly  going  lo 
the  most  desperate  lengths  in  order  to  try 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.  What  the  out- 
come will  be  and.  above  all.  how  it  will  he 
represented  here  at  home,  none  can  foretell. 
What  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  will  do  if  their 
next  attempt  fails  or  is  aborted  also  cannot 
be  foretold  precisely — although  It  Is  clear  that 
they  will  then  be  in  very  bad  trouble  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Again,  one  cannot  foretell  with  precision 
the  effect  of  the  talks,  the  partial  bombing 
halt  and  any  future  tension  of  the  bombing 
halt,  either  In  time  or  in  area — but  it  is  clear 
that  the  Hanoi  war  leaders  are  already  be- 
ginning to  exploit  to  the  full  the  reduction 
of  pressure,  the  release  of  resources  by  the 
partial  bombing  halt  and  the  general  e.aslng 
of  their  situation  that  these  factors  have 
produced.  Unless  the  President  is  very  firm 
and  very  clearheaded,  all  this  may  perhaps 
produce  exceedingly  worrying  consequences 
on  the  battlefield,  at  any  rate  for  a  certain 
period. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  war  situation 
has  at  length  begun  to  have  a  strongly 
climatic  smell.  Hence,  if  the  American  peo- 
ple have  the  sturdlness  and  resolution  not  to 
imitate  the  French,  an  acceptable  end  of  the 
war  should  therefore  come  into  sight  even- 
tually, whether  at  the  negotiating  table  or  in 
other  ways.  Meanwhile,  the  trouble  is  that  a 
near-French  mood,  God  save  the  mark,  has 
been  created  in  many  quarters  In  America, 
But  if  this  mood  leads  to  final  defeat,  and 
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there  Is  a  subsequent  Inquest — as  there  will 
surely  be — the  inquest  cannot  take  the  form 
It  did  last  time.  There  will  be  no  unlucky 
foreign  service  officers  to  serve  as  convenient 
victims,  although  they  had  far  less  influence 
on  events  and  displayed  considerably  better 
Judgment  than  most  of  the  denizens  of  the 
Chungking  press  hostel.  In  the  next  round 
(wWch  heaven  forfend).  the  press  and  the 
allied  media  can  hardly  avoid  being  front  and 
center:  and  if  there  is  a  next  round,  the 
American  people's  notable  distaste  for  defeat 
In  any  form  will  probably  insure  even  more 
injustice  and  ugliness  that  we  experienced  in 
the  last  round. 

So  I  can  only  hope  that  instead  of  the 
hard  place  we  get  the  rock — which  means  a 
great  many  people  looking  idiotically  silly 
because  we  have  finally  won  the  war  they 
said  could  not  be  won. 


DANGER  DAYS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  B\TID  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Williamson,  W.  Va..  Daily 
News  on  May  22.  1968,  entitled  "Danger 
Days  in  Wa.shinston. ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dancfr  Days  in  Washington 
Tliose  persons  who  fostered  and  promoted 
the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington 
should  be  ashamed  today  of  what  they  have 
wrought.  Thousands  of  weary  and  disen- 
chanted people,  who  have  been  enticed  to 
travel  thousaiids  of  miles  from  their  homes, 
now  find  themselves  in  a  strange  city  with- 
out proper  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Conditions  at  the  shantytown  settlement 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  became  so  bad 
over  the  week  end  that  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  march  asked  that  a  halt  be  called  in  en- 
listments in  the  campaign  for  the  present 
time.  However,  another  spokesman  for  the 
march  announced  plans  to  have  one  million 
persons  demonstrate  in  Washington  on  Me- 
morial Day,  May  30. 

Tile  Nation's  capital  is  sitting  atop  a  pow- 
der keg  and  it  is  terrible  to  tliink  what  might 
happen  before  this  irresponsible  activity  is 
brought  to  an  end.  President  Johnson  warned 
earlier  this  month  that  the  idea  of  building 
a  poor  people's  "shantytown"  in  Washington 
contained  many  "inherent  dangers."  He  cer- 
tainly was  right.  Under  the  circumstances 
which  exist  with  this  demonstration  no  one 
can  guarantee  that  it  will  remain  a  nonvio- 
lent protest.  Already  there  has  been  talk  of 
massive  acts  of  civil  disobedience  designed 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  processes  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  an  Education  Press  Association 
luncheon  the  other  day  in  Washington,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Young  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  gave  an 
indication  of  what  specific  form  these  acts 
might  take.  Referring  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Young  said: 

"We  might  have  to  go  down  there  and 
hang  around  that  office  and  raise  hell  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  ...  I  Just  don't  think 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  stand  for 
5.000  people  standing  outside  and  praying  for 
them.  ,  .  .  And.  if  that  doesn't  work,  we 
might  march  around  the  halls  or  some- 
thing . .  ." 

Meanwhile,  other  march  organizers  have 
disclosed  plans  to  pack  congressional  hear- 
ing rooms  with  hostile  spectators.  And  others 
say  they  will  stage  sit-ins  on  suburban  free- 
ways during  tre  evening  rush  hours.  No  one 
can  guess  where  such  activity  will  lead  once 
the  disorganized,  frustrated  and  angry  crowds 
have  been  worked  Into  a  frenzy  by  the  con- 
stant agitation  of  their  leaders. 

Even  without  the  influx  of  thousands  o. 
protestors,  Washington  has  been  in  serious 


trouble.  According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
more  than  50  Incendiary  fires  have  been 
reported  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  the  last 
six  weeks;  windows,  many  of  them  Just  in- 
stalled as  replacements,  are  being  broken 
every  night.  Merchants  tell  of  Incidents  In 
which  their  .stores  have  been  vandalized  by 
gangs.  Others  say  they  have  been  threatened. 
Those  merchants  who  say  they  arc  not  both- 
ered usually  go  on  lo  explain  that  this  is 
because  everyone  knows  they  are  heavily 
armed  and  arc  ready  to  shoot  intruders. 

We  cannot  tinderstand  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  failed  to  take  effective  legal 
means  to  control  or  put  an  end  to  the  mas- 
sive demonstrations  launched  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  [xior.  We  do  not  know  why  Federal 
authorities  do  not  enjoin  the  setting  up  of  a 
shantytown  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
National  Capital.  The  least  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration could  have  done  was  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  leaders  of  the  march 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  large-scale  demon- 
strations. Unfortunately  this  was  not  don4 
and  the  rather  passive  attitude  by  our  Gov- 
ernment only  encourages  those  among  the 
marchers  who  are  eager  to  foment  lawless- 
ness and  disorder.  If  tills  demonstration  does 
get  out  of  hand  it  Is  certain  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  passage  of  legislation 
already  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress to  further  help  the  poor.  The  leaders  of 
the  Poor  People's  March  should  not  iorget 
this  danger  which  they  face  in  calling  to- 
gether thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons 
in  unfamiliar  surroundings  and  without  ade- 
quate means  of  survival. 


AFFRONT  TO  GARY.  IND..  AND  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Represent- 
ative JAME.S  B.  Utt,  of  California,  placed 
in  the  Record  of  May  9,  1968.  a  series  of 
articles  about  Gary,  Ind..  written  by 
John  J.  Synon.  Representative  John  R. 
Rarick,  of  Louisiana,  placed  the  same 
articles  in  the  Record  of  May  21. 

Mr.  Synon  is  described  as  a  "syndi- 
cated columnist."  apparently  in  an  ef- 
fort to  lend  credence  to  his  so-called  re- 
ports. But  there  is  no  further  effort  to 
describe  Mr.  Synon.  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
dication of  where  these  articles  were 
published. 

The  articles  themselves  might  best  be 
described  as  poison-pen  letters  from  a 
warped  and  poisoned  mind.  Negroes  are 
described,  at  one  jwint.  as  "apes."  Ethnic 
groups    are    described    in    demeaning 
terms.   Among   other   things,   they    arc 
classed  as  "bra-wlers"  and  it  is  suggested 
that  "physical  violence  is  the  stuff  they 
are  made  of."  Catholic  women  are  de- 
scribed as  thoughtless:  the  suggestion  is 
made  they  would  vote  for  a  Catholic  for 
President  at  the  behest  of  their  church. 
Through  all  of  this,  no  effort  is  made 
to  quote  anyone.  Hateful  and  false  state- 
ments are  attributed  to  "a  resident,"  to 
'a  voice,"  to  "the  father  of  a  teena^ce 
.student."  One  man  is  quoted.  His  name  is 
misspelled,  and  he  categorically  denies 
every  statement   attributed   to   him   by 
the  writer.  It  is  suggested  this  business- 
man packs  a  gun;   this  is  false.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  every  employee  at  a 
Gary  jewelry  .store  wears  a  gun  in  plain 
view;  the  man  lias  never  been  in.side  that 
store,  and  the  employees  do  not  w'ear 
guns.  The  man  does  not  even  remember 
meeting  Mr.  Synon. 

The  sole  purpose  of  these  articles  is.  of 
course,  to  suggest  that  Gary,  Ind.,  is  "a 
city  without  hope"  because  its  residents 


have  elected  a  Negro  mayor,  Tlie  sole 
punx)se  is  to  spread  lies  so  as  to  inflame 
passions. 

This  Ls  old  .stuff.  Mr.  Pic.sident.  We  are 
used  to  the  hatemongcrs  in  our  midst, 
and  we  are  great  and  strong  enough  to 
allow  them  to  spew  their  venom  and 
watch  it  run  off  into  the  .sewers  which 
sjjawned  it. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  "Directory 
of  Syndicated  Newsix»i)er  Features  '  pub- 
lished by  Editor  and  Publisher  does  not 
list  Mr.  Synon.  "The  Working  Press  of 
the  Nation.  Volume  IV."  which  is  a  di- 
rectory of  feature  writens  and  .syndicated 
writers,  does  not  list  Mr.  Synon.  We  do 
know  that  Mr.  Synon  used  to  be  a  lobby- 
is'  in  the  pay  of  Portugal.  We  do  know 
that  Mr.  Synon  was  a  lobbyist  in  the 
pay  of  the  State  of  Mi.ssi.ssipi)i  to  work 
again.st  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964.  We 
do  know  that  Mr.  Synon  was  the  salaried 
director  of  the  National  Putnam  Letters 
Committee,  an  organization  dedicated  lo 
the  proposition  that  Necroes  are  biologi- 
cally inferior  to  Caucasians.  We  do  know 
that  Mr.  Synon  was  the  self-.styled 
"brains"  liehind  the  Patrick  Heno' 
Prcs.s — which  he  .said  was  owned  by  his 
wife — which  has  distributed  material 
claiming  that  Negroes  are  .some  200,000 
years  behind  whites  in  evolutionary  de- 
velopment. 

What  we  do  not  know,  Mr.  President, 
is  why  two  Members  of  Coneress  would 
deliberately  p^c  in  the  Congressional 
Record  articles  wTitten  by  such  a  man 
without  giving  us  the  Ijenefit  of  his  "cre- 
dentials," and  describe  him  only  as  "a 
syndicated  columnist."  What  we  do  not 
know  is  why  Representative  Rarick 
would  describe  these  reports  as  "factual." 
Mr.  Rarick  was  born  in  Indiana,  but  we 
wonder  when  he  last  had  the  optwrtunity 
to  .study  carefully  the  city  of  Gary  to  de- 
termine "  hether  the  filth  he  has  placed 
in  the  Record  is,  indeed,  "factual."  Mr. 
Rarick  .suggests  that  these  articles  tell 
of  "the  frightening  death  of  a  midwest- 
ern  city — Gary.  Ind. 

For  Mr.  Rarick's  benefit — and  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Utt  and  Mr.  Synon — let 
me  say  that  Gary.  Ind..  has  many  prob- 
lems, just  as  I  suspect  New  Orleans  and 
Los  Angeles  and  other  major  cities  have 
many  iiroblems.  But  Gary,  Ind..  is  alive 
and  well  and  is  making  progress — and 
Ijerhaps  the  frightening  thing  to  these 
gentlemen  is  that  it  is  doing  .so  with  a 
Negro  mayor  and  with  a  population  that 
includes  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  of 
many  ethnic  backgroimds. 


COST  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RIOT 
OF  APRIL  5.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  recently  inquired  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  regarding  the  cost  of  the  civil 
disturbance  in  Washington.  DC.  follow- 
ing Che  assa.ssination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kins.  Jr.  I  am  informed  that  the 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
result  of  the  disturbance,  totaled  $2.7 
million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on 
May  17.  1968.  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  Anthony. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  SECRP-r<RY    ir  Dbfbnse, 

Washington.  DC,  May  17. 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  C  Btrd, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
US  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  April  29.  1968  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  cost  of  the  civil  dis- 
turbance in  Washington.  DC.  following  the 
death  of  Martin  Lmher  King.  Jr. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  additional 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  disturbance  which 
recently  occurred  In  Washington  totated  $2.7 
million  Those  costs  which  would  normally 
have  been  incurred  In  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
turbance are  excluded. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  N.  Anthony. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


TRIBUTE      TO      FORMER      SPEAKER 
JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr  PONG  Mr  Piesident.  I  wish  to  pay 
tr-.Dure  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr  Martin  had  a  distinguished  record 
of  42  years  of  .service  in  Congress  and 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1946  to 
1943  and  from  1952  to  1954. 

During  his  long  tenure  in  Congress, 
Representative  Martin  acquired  the  rep- 
utation as  being  one  of  the  most  skill- 
f'ul  political  technicians  of  his  time. 

As  Republican  leader  in  the  House 
for  two  decades,  he  guided  the  GOP 
Members  with  a  strong  and  finn  hand. 
Though  mocest  and  simple  in  charac- 
ter, his  polit.cal  abihties  and  leadership 
qualities  wer?  highly  respected.  He  was 
vei-y  effective  in  urging  his  colleagues 
to  adhere  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party  whenever  a  showdown 
was  in  sight. 

Born  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Attle- 
b^ro  Mass.,  on  November  3,  1384,  Joseph 
Martin  was  one  of  seven  children.  To 
supplement  the  family  income,  due  to 
the  death  of  his  father,  Joe  went  to  work 
as  a  newsboy  at  the  age  of  7. 

Joseph  Mar'in  first  experienced  pubUc 
office  in  1911  when  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives.  He  later  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  in  1915. 

His  next  step  up  the  political  ladder 
took  place  in  1924  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  In 
1937  he  was  named  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican congressional  committee.  In  all 
of  his  work.  Joseph  Martin  was  a  prag- 
matist  and  a  realist.  He  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  wishful  and 
impractical  ideas  or  programs. 

When  Representative  Martin  died,  he 
le:t  behind  many  decades  of  party  loy- 
alty in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cluding 20  years  as  party  leader  and  two 
terms  as  Speaker:  10  years  of  party  work 
in  Massachusetts;  and  the  chairmanship 
o:  five  consecutive  Republican  National 
Conventions. 

Thus,  the  passing  of  former  Speaker 
Martin  from  the  .\merican  political  .vene 


was  a  tragic  loss  that  was  felt  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  goodwill — a 
man  whose  loyalty  and  kindness  will  be 
remembered  with  affection  and  respect. 
My  wife  Ellyn  joins  me  in  saying  aloha 
to  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  and  In  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  te  former  Speaker 
Martin's  family. 


COLUMN  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  especially  thoughtful  column  on 
the  problems  highlighted  by  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Star  by  David  Lawrence. 

It  points  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  as  well  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor  as  the  govern- 
ments of  the  various  States  are.  It  sug- 
gests that  a  basic  reevaluation  of  the 
approach  being  used  by  the  leaders  of 
the  campaign  in  Washington  ought  to 
be  undertaken. 

Some  might  contend  that  this  is  a 
"buckpassing'  approach  to  the  problems 
involved,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  such. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  em- 
phasizing facts.  The  States,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  have  been  somewhat  derelict 
in  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect. 

I  do  not  believe  that  very  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  object  to  the  Federal 
Government  doing  what  it  can  to  pro- 
vide better  opportunities — and  I  must 
stress  the  word  "opportunities"— for  the 
poor,  and  I  certainly  do  not  object  to  en- 
larging such  assistance  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  action  will  be  effective 
in  reaching  the  people  who  need  it  and 
in  providing  real  help  for  them. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  States  is  needed  in  any  new- 
efforts  that  are  directed  at  the  laudable, 
but  difflcult  to  achieve,  goal  of  eradicat- 
ing poverty  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  David  Lawrence  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Poor  Urged  To  Take  Case  to  States 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Leaders  in  Congress  are  not  exactly  sure 
what  the  marchers  who  claim  to  represent 
the  "pcor"  of  the  country  really  want.  There 
Is  the  deepest  sympathy  with  any  poverty- 
stricken  persons,  but  doubt  prevails  never- 
theless as  to  whether  the  demonstrators  have 
really  come  to  the  right  place  to  seek  relief. 

Up  to  now.  the  theory  has  been  that  it 
is  primarily  the  obligation  of  each  state  to 
take  care  of  the  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare of  its  residents  and  that,  if  It  lacks  suffi- 
cient funds,  the  federal  government  should 
supplement  them. 

So  the  Impression  is  growing  here  that 
maybe.  Instead  of  the  3.000  marchers  camp- 
ing in  Washington,  they  should  go  to  the 
50  different  state  capitals  and  put  their  case 
to  the  governors  of  their  respeciive  states. 
Then,  If  the  money  required  to  take  care  of 
the  problem  is  not  available,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  the  function  of  the  governors  to 
request  assistance^rom  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  which  case.  Congress  could  make 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

Basically  poverty  situations  are  best  han- 
dled by  local  authorities,  anyway.  For  the 
states  and  cities  each  have  welfare  depart- 
ments and  a  record  of  those  who  are  In  need 
of  assistance.  Although  the  federal  govern- 


ment has  had  an  "antipoverty"  program.  It 
has  been  designed  largely  for  job  training 
of  various  kinds  and  educational  aids  for 
children  Many  of  the  critics  of  these  par- 
tlcvilar  programs  have  said  that  the  states 
should  have  initiated  such  projects  them- 
selves. 

To  place  on  the  federal  government  the 
complete  responsibility  for  handhng  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  In  every  community  would 
require  an  enormous  bureaucracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  demonstration  here  by  the  "Poor" 
marchers  dramatizes  mainly  the  idea  that 
the  federal  government  is  the  place  to  go 
for  direct  assistance,  irrespective  of  the  duties 
which  naturally  fall  on  the  state  and  city 
governments.  If  people  are  to  be  told  that, 
no  matter  what  their  difficulties  they  should 
go  directly  to  Washington,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  encampments  and  marches  in  the 
future. 

For  some  time,  many  members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  saying  that  lots  ol  money 
has  been  wasted  In  the  so-called  "antipov- 
erty" program,  largely  because  the  federal 
government  doesn't  have  at  its  command  the 
machinery  which  can  be  utiUzed  efficiently 
In  every  state  of  thj  union. 

Certainly  attention  should  be  focused  more 
sharply  on  all  phases  of  the  problem.  It  could 
be  that  the  demonstration  by  the  "Poor 
Peoples  March"  will  have  soine  constructive 
effects.  But  the  importance  of  the  issue 
has  already  been  recognized  by  the  federal 
government  and  particularly  in  Congress. 

Secretary  ot  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
testified  this  week  before  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee  that  59  counties 
m  11  slates  have  not  set  up  machinery  for 
food  programs.  These  include  distribution  to 
the  poor  of  government-owned  surplus  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  the  "food  stamp"  program 
whereby  persons  and  families  with  low  in- 
comes are  able  to  purchase  goods  at  reduced 
cost. 

Freeman,  moreover,  said  a  CBS  television 
program  this  week  dramatizing  ihe  hunger 
problem  "was  shot  full  ol  errors."  Members 
of  Congress  asked  the  secretary  to  dociunent 
the  errors.  In  the  Senate,  a  subcommittee  on 
employment,  manpower  and  poverty,  headed 
by  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylv^anla.  has 
also  started  hearings  on  hunger. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  at  least 
the  problem  is  being  given  more  public  dis- 
cussion than  ever  before.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  .administrative  tasks.  If  they 
are  to  be  efficiently  carried  out.  will  have  to 
be  localized.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  most  governors  of  the  states,  who  should 
Itnow  what  is  happening  in  their  own  locali- 
ties, have  not  been  Inclined  to  explain  com- 
prehensively the  plight  of  the  poor  to  their 
constituents.  Nor  has  there  been  any  orga- 
nized plan  by  the  slates  to  determine  Just 
what  ihe  federal  government  should  supply 
for  the  poverty-stricken. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  the  national  - 
government  can  supplement  the  work  of  the 
states.  Until  extensive  programs  have  been 
worked  out  in  each  state,  however,  for  the 
handling  of  the  problems  of  the  poor,  and 
the  requirements  of  each  state  are  thorough- 
ly investigated.  Congress  can  hardly  legislate 
effectively  on  the  whole  :  ubject. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  THE  NEGRO  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  Negro  .<ioldier,  sailor,  airman,  and 
marine  in  Vietnam  is  something  which 
can  scarcely  be  unappreciated  by  any 
American  who  pays  attention  to  news 
reports  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Negro  is  abundantly  present  in 
Vietnam,  where  liis  contributions  have 
been  many  and  legendary. 

But  what  of  the  Negro  attitude— the 
attitude    of    the    soldier    in    the    field? 


Thomas  A,  Johnson,  writing  in  the  Per- 
spective section  of  last  Sunday's  Denver 
Post,  explored  the  role  of  the  Negro  in 
Vietnam  in  depth  and  his  report  is, 
among  other  things,  a  commentary  on 
US,  race  relations  as  well.  Mr.  Johnson 
wrote: 

Fourteen  weeks  of  Interviews  with  black 
and  white  Americans  serving  here  reveal 
that  Vietnam  Is  like  a  speeded-up  film  of 
recent  racial  progress  at  home.  But  Viet- 
nam also  demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  come  close  to  solving 
Its  volatile  racial  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report,  written  by  Thomas 
A.  John.son,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Fifty    Thousand    US.    Negroes    Serve    Key 

Roles  i.v  Viftnam  War:  Planning  Battles. 

Baking  Bread,  in  Combat.  ADvfsiNc  South 

Vietnamese,  and  Moving  Supplies 
(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — The  Army  ser- 
geant with  the  coal-black  face  muttered: 
-What  in  the  hell  nan  I  doing  here?  Tell  me 
that — what  in  the  hell  am  I  doing  here?" 

But  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face. 

At  the  moment,  he  and  the  men  of  his 
tmderstrength  platoon — about  half  of  them 
Negroes — were  crouching  on  a  jungle  trail 
as  artillery  shells  ^>ounded  the  brush  100 
yards  away. 

At  the  same  time,  some  50,000  other  Ne- 
groes in  Vietnam  were  unloading  ships  and 
commanding  battalions,  walking  mountain 
ranges  and  flying  warplanes.  cowering  in 
bunkers,  and   relaxing  In  Saigon  villas. 

They  were  planning  batUgs.  moving  sup 
plies,  baking  bread,  ad vlsifffciJfcfc South  Viet- 
namese  army,   practtcins 
patrolling    ^iekong    Delta    cai 
Jets  on  carriers  in  the  Tonkin 
the   U.S.    Embassy,    drinkyji ' 
and  dining  in  the   best /Pre 
in    Saigon,    running    preps    center! 
latrines,  driving   trucks/ and  serv 
staff  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreli 
American  commander. 

They  were  doing  everythinc  and  they  w^re 
everywhere.  In  this  highly  controversial  and 
exhaustively  documented  war.  the  Negro,  and 
particularly  the  Negro  fighting  man.  has  at- 
Jained  a  sudden  visibility — a  visibility  his 
forefathers  never  realized  while  fighting  in 
past  -American  wars. 

WHY     IN     VIETNAM? 

Fourteen  weeks  of  interviews  with  black 
and  white  .\mericans  serving  here  reveal  that 
Vietnam  is  like  a  speeded-up  film  of  recent 
racial  progress  at  home.  But  Vietnam  also 
demonstrates  that  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  coine  close  to  solving  its  volatile 
racial  problem. 

Why  was  the  sergeant — a  34-year-old  career 
soldier — in   Vietnam? 

He  talked  with  good  humor  of  the  "good 
regular  Army"  to  a  Negro  correspondent,  he 
shuddered  with  anger  recalling  that  Ills 
home-*own  paper  in  the  Deep  South  called 
his  parents  "Mr.  and  Mrs."  only  when  refer- 
ring to  their  hero  son,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  he  liad  stayed  in  the  Army  because  his 
home  town  offered  only  "colored"  jobs  in  a 
clothing  factory  where  whites  did  the  same 
work  for  higher  pay. 

Most  often,  Negro  and  white  civilians  and 
career  soldiers  see  Vietnam  as  a  boon  to  their 
careers  and  as  a  source  of  greater  income 
than  at  home.  For  the  Negro  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional inducement  that  Southeast  Asia  of- 
fers an  environment  almost  free  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

As  one  civilian  explained,  "bread  and  free- 
dom, man,  bread  and  freedom." 
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For  the  ordinary  Negro  fighting  man.  Viet- 
nam means  not  only  integration  but  also 
an  Integral  role  in  American  life — or  at  least 
this  aspect  of  American   life. 

"  'The  man'  can't  overlook  talent  when  he 
wants  the  Job  done."  said  S-Sgt.  James  Frost, 
a  29-year-old  Negro  from  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
In  the  Job  of  battle,  lighting  prowess  and 
dependability  quickly  erase  color  barriers. 
Staying  alive  becomes  more  important  than 
keeping  stateside  racial  patterns. 

During  the  battle  for  Hue  in  February,  a 
knot  of  white  and  Negro  Marines  stood  knee 
deep  in  the  moan  red  mud  beside  their  tank. 
They  were  grimy-faced,  beard-stubbled  and 
grease-spattered . 

through  for  now 
They  peered  across  the  Huong  (Perfume) 
River,  where  more  than  300  yards  away,  jun- 
soen    North    Vietnamese    gunners    had    Just 
given  up  a  mortar  and  artillery  duel. 

'They're  through  for  now."  said  Sgt.  Eddie 
Dailey,  a  Negro  from  York.  Pa.  ^ 

"It  looks  like  it."  said  a  white  Marine  with 
field  glasses. 

■  It  was  9  a.m.,  but  from  Eoinewhere  a  bottle 
of  Uberated  Black  and  White  Scotch  was  pro- 
duced and  passed  around. 

"Integration  whisky,"  someone  commented. 
"And  that's  Just  what's  winning  this  God- 
dam battle,"  the  Negro  sergeant  sold. 

A  white  lance  corporal  agreed.  "You're 
damn  straight.  Bro,"  he  said.  The  Necro 
shorthand  for  "Soul  brother"  seemed  to  ilip 
out  naturally. 

As  Corporal  John  TIce  ol  Savannah.  Ga., 
passed  the  bottle,  a  tattoo  could  be  seen  on 
his  bare  right  arm.  It  showed  a  Confederate 
llaR  and  the  words  "Johnny  Rebel." 

"That  s  Just  what's  gonna  win  this  Goddam 
war."  Dailey  spat.  "Integration.  Goddam  it." 

breaking  barriers 

With  the  integration  of  the  armed  forces 
in  the  late  1940s  and  early  "SOs.  the  military 
quickly  outdistanced  civilian  efforts  at 
breaking  down  color  barriers.  This  has  con- 
tinued to  a  point  where  young  Negro  men 
flock  to  military  service  for  the  status,  careers 
and  security  that  many  cannot  find  in  civil- 
ian life. 

A  Junior  infantry  officer,  who  is  white, 
commented : 

"It's  an  awful  indictment  of  America  that 
many  young  Negroes  must  go  into  the  mlli- 
ixry  for  fulfillment,  for  status — and  that 
they  prefer  service  overseas  to  their  home- 
land." 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  filled  with  ironies, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  is  that  the  ordinary 
Negro  fighting  man — and  esi>ecially  the  teen- 
age front-line  soldier — is  not  aware  of  the 
Negro's  participation  In  previous  American 
wars. 

An  IS-year-old  Marine  private  at  Dong  Ha 
said  proudly:  "The  brother  Is  here,  and  he's 
raising  hell!  We're  proving  ourselves!" 

Officers  in  Saigon  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam, 
say  the  heavily  Negro  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
is  the  best  performing  umt  in  Vietnam. 

This  correspondent  went  in  with  the  sec- 
ond helicopter  wave  when  the  4th  Battalion 
of  the  173d  struck  a  Viet  Cong  supply  base 
in  a  thickly  forested  area  of  Phuyen  province. 

THE    BEST    OLTTIT 

Taking  cover  in  t.%11  grass,  he  found  himself 
with  a  young  Negro  paratrooper,  a  private 
first  class  whose  face  had  not  yet  sprouted 
a  serious  growth  of  beard. 

"What  you  doln'  here,  Bro?"  The  para- 
trooper asked.  "You  gonna  do  a  story  on  the 
4th  battalion?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  kept 
talking. 

"You  tell  them  that  the  173d  Is  the  best 
goddamn  outfit  on  this  rock.  We  were  Uie 
first  brigade-size  combat  unit  In  Vietnam." 

His  squad  was  ordered  forward,  but  he  kept 
talking: 


"Tell  them  we  made  the  fir.st  jump  In  Viet- 
nam on  Operation  Junction  City,  and  that 
tlie  4th  Battalion  is  the  best  in  the  173d. 
You  tell  Uiem  thatr— tell  tlfem  we  took  Hill 
875  at  Dak  To  and  that  we  are  bteady  kicking 
Charlie's  rear." 

Only   then  did  the  paratrooper  stand  up. 

and  :ls  he  ran  with  his  squad  he  culled  back: 

"You  tell  them,  you  hear?" 

Capt.    Robert    Flti'.gerald'    a    Harlem-bom 

Intelligence   officer  on   Westmoreland's   stiiff. 

commented: 

••Ihey  leel  they're  the  first  Negroes  to  fight 
because  their  history  Ixioks  told  only  of  white 
soldiers,  and  their  movies  showed  that  John 
Wayne  and  Errol  Flynn  won  all  American 
wars." 

The  31-year-old  oflirer  went  on:  "Tlie  only 
uniform  tiiey've  seen  on  Sidney  I'oltler  was 
a  chain-gang  suit,  and— oh.  yes — that  of  an 
Army  truck-driver  once." 

Talk  of  race  often  leaves  white  .servicemen 
lx>red.  ombarr.os.'icd  or  annoyed  M;iny  saV  the 
problem  is  overly  stressetl.  and  many  Negro 
servicemen,  especially  the  teen-aged.  Iirst- 
hltch  foot  soldiers,  siiy  the  same  thing.       , 

But  a  Negro  sailor  btatLined  In  Saigon 
noted : 

"The  question  of  race  is  always  there  for 
the  Negro  He  would  either  be  blind  <<r  iiisiine 
if  it  were  not.  But  Vietnam  is  a  buffer  or 
isolation  ward  to  the  whole  quesUoii  of  race 
as  we  know  It." 

If  Vietnam  i.s  an  i.solatli.n  ward,  iheii 
combat  Ls  a  jirivatc  n.om  nfT  the  ward  where 
the  ordinary  GI  can  bring  to  bear  the  spwial 
skill  for  which  he  has  been  trained—  killing. 
And  white  or  black,  the  GI— usually  referred 
to  here  as  a  "grunt"  or  a  "crunch" — is  adept 
at  his  specialty.  The  elite  units^the  air- 
borne, Mirines.  air  cavalry  and  special 
fiircee — lo  which  Negro  youth  Hocks  are 
among  the  ber.t  of  these  speclalist.s. 
A  paratroop  officer  commented: 
"The  grunt  wants  U:>  ficht.  pure  i^nd  simple 
He's  one  hell  of  a  fighter,  and  we  couldn't 
win  ftny  war  without  him  because  he  lives, 
cats  and  sleeps  to  fight.  Tou  dot^t  fight  wars 
with  gentlemen — that  is.  you  ^on't  win  wars 
with  gentlemen." 

AVFRACE  AGE  19 

The  grunt  Is  no  gentleman. 

His  average  age  Is  19,  and  lie  left  hlM!h 
school  without  finishing.  His  skills  are  with 
the  M16  rine.  the  M-60  machine  gun,  the 
M-79  grenade  launcher,  hand  grenades  and 
bnyoiiets. 

He  brags  and  swears  and  swaggers,  and  he 
runs  to  a  fight  He  runs  Into  battle  when 
the  first  shot  is  fired,  screaming  or  cursing, 
as  if  he  does  not  believe  he  can  be  killed. 

He  can  be.  however,  and  he  Is. 

He  is  killed  and  wrapped  in  a  green  paper 
blanket  and  put  off  to  one  .-^ide  until  a  truck 
or  a  helicopter  can  take  him  to  the  rear. 

Then  he  is  remembered  dunnc  quiet  times 
bv  (ither  young  soldiers  and  Marines  who 
still  rush  into  battle  screaming  and  cursing 
as   if   they  cannot  be  killed. 

And  during  those  qn^t  times  other  things 
come  out 

Uke  that  night  in  a  pitch-black  front-line 
bunker,  when  it  was  comforting  to  hear  one 
anot-lVrs  voices,  and  the  correspondent 
lenrned  how  it  was  after  the  4th  Baf.^ilion  of 
the  173d  took  Hill  875  from  a  determined  en- 
emy force,  a  force  that  "liad  chewed  up  the 
2d  ijatUlion." 

"We  hugged  and  kissed  one  another  like 
Girl  Scouts,  and  we  cried,"  said  a  vcMce  in 
the  darkness. 

An  Army  chaplain  comments:  ""nielr 
anxlGUsness  to  prove  themselves  as  men 
makes  them  quickly  absorb  the  lesson  the 
mjllitary  Is  anxious   to   teach." 

LEABN    THE    LESSON 

That  lesson,  an  infantrv-  platoon  sergeant 
said.  'Is  to  make  every  man  feel  that  he's 
in  the  best  Army,  tht  best  division,  the  best 
brigade,   the   best   battalion,   the   best   com- 
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pany,  the  best  platoon,  the  best  squad — and 
that  he's  the  best  Goddamn  man  In  that 
squad  " 

And  the  Negro  youngster — from  the  high 
school  basketball  team,  the  sharecropper's 
farm  or  the  riot-ready  slums — has  consistent- 
ly volunteered  for  the  elite  of  the  military 
fighting  forces. 

"You  take  a  good  look  at  an  airborne  rifle 
conipany  and  It'll  look  like  there  ain't  no 
I  foreign!  white  troops  there. '■  one  Negro 
conxmented. 

Dr  Kenneth  B  Clark,  the  Negro  psychol- 
o^st.  has  noted  that  a  "status  not  readily 
available  in  civilian  life"  causes  Negroes  to 
Join  the  military  service  at  a  rate  two  to 
three  times  greater  than  that  for  whites, 
and  then  to  volunteer  for  elite  units. 

■There  is  no  chance  of  asserting  his  man- 
hood and  demonstrating  his  sen^e  of  worth 
m  civilian  life  "  said  Clark,  who  heads  the 
Met.rripo;i-«i.n  .Applied  Research  Center  in 
N'ew  York 

Clark  said  the  ferocity  demonstrated  by 
young  front-line  soldiers  could  be  related  to 
their  youth  and  their  eagerness  to  prove 
themselves.  He  noted  that  after  the  1943  riots 
in  Harlem  he  interviewed  a  youth  who  "got 
a  terrific  'boost  out  of  the  destruction." 

Clark  added:  'A  few  months  later  he  was 
a  soldier  in  uniform  and  with  a  riding  crop, 
and  getting  an  even  bigger  kick  out  of  po- 
tential destruction  he  could  legally  cause." 

HE'S   IN    COMBAT 

The  Negro  In  Vietnam  makes  up  9  8  per  cent 
of  the  military  forces  in  Vietnam,  but  close 
to  '20  per  cent  of  the  combat  troops  and 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  such  elite  Army 
units  as  the  paratroop>s  E^stimates  of  Negro 
participation  in  some  airborne  units  have 
been  as  high  as  45  per  cent,  and  up  to  60  per 
cent  of  some  airborne  rifle  platoons 

A  Negro  private  first  class  in  the  4th  Bat- 
talion of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  said 
that  when  he  joined  the  unit  in  the  summer 
of  1967  "there  were  20  brothers  and  8  foreign 
troops"  in  his  platoon. 

About  one  ;n  every  four  of  the  Army's 
front-line  supervisors  in  the  grades  of  ser- 
geant first  class  and  master  sergeant  is  a 
Negro,  a  fact  attesting  to  the  higher  Negro  re- 
enlistment  rate  In  the  armed  forces  in  general 
and  the  Army  in  particular. 

The  re-enlistment  rate  for  first-term  Army 
men  in  1965  was  49  3  per  cent  for  Negroes  and 
13  7  per  cent  for  whites;  in  1966  the  figures 
were  66  5  and  20  Re-enlistment  figures  for 
1967  have  not  been  completed,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  said. 

The  present  Negro  death  rate  In  Vietnam 
is  14.1  per  cent  of  total  American  fatalities; 
for  1961  to  1967  it  was  12.7  per  cent.  Late  In 
1965  and  early  In  1966  the  Negro  death  rate 
soared  to  about  25  per  cent,  and  the  Penta- 
gon ordered  a  cutback  in  frontline  participa- 
tion by  Negroes. 

It  is  in  the  front  lines  that  commonly 
shared  adversity  has  always  sprouted  quickly 
Into  group  loyalty  and  brotherhood.  And 
whether  between  white  and  white.  Negro 
and  Negro,  or  Negro  and  white.  Vietnam  is 
no  exception  to  the  tradition  of  battlefield 
brotherhood. 

SMART    AND    BHAVE 

"The  stereotypes  they  had  believed  just 
sort  of  melt  away."  said  Capt.  Richard 
Traegerman,  a  25-year-old  West  Pointer 
from  Philadelphia. 

"Whites  see  Negroes  are  as  Intelligent  and 
brave  as  anyone  else,  and  Negroes  see  whites 
are  just  guys  with  the  same  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  anyone  else." 

And  a  long-time  front-line  observer  said: 
"Ifs  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  come  out  closer  than  brothers  after  a  few 
days  on  the  line.  Up  here  its  a  real  pleasure 
to  just  be  warm  and  drv  or  to  feel  a  cool 
breeze:  to  have  fresh  water,  a  heat  cube  for 
C  rations;  to  wash  or  take  off  vour  shoes  or 
to  be  alive  when  others  are  dving.  This  will 
make  any  two  people  brothers  " 


For  the  most  part,  Negroes  In  Vietnam 
say  that  the  closest  thing  to  real  integration 
that  America  has  produced  exists  here. 

"It"s  the  kind  of  integration  that  could 
kill  you,  though."'  a  Negro  sailor  remarked. 

There  are  reports  of  racial  discrimination, 
racial  fights  and  instances  of  self-segregation, 
but  most  Negroes  Interviewed  said  these  in- 
stances were  greatly  outweighed  by  racial 
cooperation. 

In  effect,  while  participating  In  a  war  that 
pits  yellow  people  against  yellow  people, 
America  is  demonstrating  that  its  black  and 
white  people  can  get  along. 

So  pervasive  is  this  demonstration  that 
some  Negroes,  in  diM:ussing  the  prejudice  of 
lowland  Vietnamese  toward  the  mountain- 
dwelling  and  usually  primitive  Montagnard 
trlbe.smen.  convey  the  Idea  that  discrtmina- 
tion  against  Negroes  has  ended  at  home  as 
well  as  in  Vietnam. 

COfflP.^RINC    COUNTRIES 

Oscar  Roberts,  an  Army  captain  stationed 
at  Pleiku  as  an  adviser  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  pointed  up  this  attitude  when 
he  remarked:  "The  Montagnards  are  treated 
the  way  we  used  to  be  treated  back  home."" 

But  then  he  smiled  and  added:  ""The  way 
we  used  to  be  and  still  are  treated  some  places 
back  home.  " 

Other  Negroes  did  not  remember,  or  smile, 
or  correct  themselves. 

R.ace  is  quite  often  a  laughing  matter 
among  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Charles  C.  Hardy,  a  21-year-old  Ma- 
rine from  Chicago,  was  on  duty  one  night 
in  Da  Nang  and  gave  his  bed  to  a  visiting 
white  friend,  but  not  without  some  specific 
admonitions. 

"That  sack  has  lots  of  soul."  he  said.  "It's 
a  soul-recharging  station,  so  you'd  better  be 
careful.  I  don't  want  to  see  you  wake  up  to- 
morrow morning  thinking  you  can  talk  trash 
and  trying  to  dance  the  Boogaloo  and  the 
Philly  pog.  you  hear  me?" 

Some  of  the  "brothers"  In  an  airborne  unit 
held  a  'soul  session"  to  "cuss  Chuck,"  the 
white  man.  When  a  late-arriving  brother  in- 
quired what  a  "couple  of  Chucks"  were  doing 
attending  a  soul  session,  it  was  explained 
that  they  were  "honorary  souls."  and  the 
Chuck-cussing  continued. 

who's  bdvinc? 

And  after  watching  a  plea  for  brotherhood 
on  a  television  set  in  a  bunker  in  the  central 
highlands,  a  youth  of  Mexican  origin  spoke 
up. 

"AH  right."  he  said,  "which  one  of  my 
Goddamn  brothers  is  going  to  buy  me  a  beer? 

He  got  the  beer,  but  not  before  the  whites 
and  Negroes  unleashed  a  barrage  of  anti- 
Mexican  remarks  that  Included:  "Give  me, 
give  me,  give  me!  A  Goddamn  Spec.  4  in  the 
regular  Army  and  he  still  thinks  he's  on 
relief!  Give  me.  give  me.  give  me!" 

Even  the  highly  potent  taboo  on  inter- 
racial sex  is  much  less  a  taboo  in  Vietnam 
than  it  was  in  the  military  in  past  years. 

A  white  officer  from  North  Carolina  visited 
the  luxurious  Saigon  apartment  of  a  Negro 
officer  from  Illinois,  carrying  a  dozen  red 
roses  for  the  Vletnannese  lunar  new  vear,  Tet. 
Their  friendship  dated  from  the  time  they 
both  commanded  segregated  airborne  com- 
panies at  Port  Bragg,  N.C..  in  the  late    ^O's. 

While  discussing  a  double  date  with  Viet- 
namese girls  that  the  Negro  was  arranging 
they  reminisced  about  the  German  and  Jap- 
anese women  they  had  known. 

Walls  and  lockers,  from  neat  hotels  in 
Saigon  to  red-earth  bunkers  in  Khe  Sanh, 
have  both  white  and  Negro  pinups,  regard- 
less of  the  race  of  the  serviceman. 

Some  bars  tend  to  be  predominantly  white 
or  predominantly  Negro.  This  is  especially 
true  In  the  rear  areas  where  the  permanently 
assigned  and  normally  noncombatant  troops 
gather  every  day.  In  Saigon,  for  example,  it  is 
mostly  whites  who  frequent  the  bars  along 
Tu  Do  Street,  while  Negroes  predominate  in 
the  Khan  Hoi  area  across  the  Saigcn  River 
along  Trinli  Minh  The  Street. 


OPF-DtTTY  SEPARATION 

It  Is  not  uncommon,  though,  to  find  both 
races  in  both  locations  and  to  see  white  and 
Negro  servicemen  talk  to  the  same  bar  girls. 

Still,  there  Is  much  off-duty  separation  of 
the  races,  and  most  of  it  is  voluntary  separa- 
tion by  Negroes.  There  are  several  reason.^, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  expressed  by  a 
high  Negro  civilian  official: 

"Wherever  you  have  a  lot  of  American 
whites  with  a  lot  of  time  for  relaxing,"  he 
said,  "then  you  can  figure  that  the  brother 
is  In  for  a  little  difficulty." 

A  German  in  Vietnam  asked  a  Negro  civil- 
ian if  he  was  aware  of  how  some  American 
whites  talked  about  Negroes  when  they  were 
alone.  Tlie  Negro  said  he  was. 

"Do  you  know  that  they  call  you  animals," 
the  German  said,  "that  they  say  you  have 
tails  and  that  they  seem  especially  anxious 
that  foreigners— myself  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese— hear  this?" 

"I  know,""  the  Negro  said. 

"What's  wTong  with  them?  "  Uie  German 
asked. 

"They're  white  Americans."  he  was  told, 
"a  strange  breed  of  people." 

A  Negro  field-grade  officer  said  he  relaxed 
only  around  Negroes  and  put  up  an  "aloof" 
and  "even  unfriendly"  front  around  whites. 

SUPER- NEGRO 

"You  don't  want  to  overextend  vourself 
because  you  never  know  when  whites'  are  for 
real.  "  he  explained.  He  went  c\n  to  suggest 
that  the  Negro  officer  must  often  be  a  "super 
Negro." 

"'I  see  white  officers  bring  Vietnamese  girls 
into  our  quarters  and  getting  away  with  it," 
he  said,  "and  I  wouIdn"t  think  of  Joining 
them.  Whites  prove  every  day  how  vulnerable 
the  "successful"  Negro  is  in  our  sccletv.  If 
they  can  go  to  such  great  length  and  bend 
the  rules  to  kick  Adam  Powell  out  of  Con- 
gress and  take  C.-issius  Clay's  Utle.  they  can 
certainly  get  to  me  I  dont  intend  to  give 
them  the  chance." 

Still,  separation  and  aloofness  are  not  rigid 
situations  and  attitudes. 

A  Negro  Specialist  4  In  an  infantry  outfit 
said : 

"I  got  some  white  friends  who  are  'for 
real'  studs,  and,  hell,  they  could  call  me 
anything  and  do  anything  thev  want,  be- 
cause I  know  they  are  for  real.  I  know  some 
other  Chucks  who  I'd  most  likely  punch  in 
the  mouth  if  they  said  good  morning  to  me. 
because  I  know  they  are  ?ome  wro.ng  studs. ■" 

A  rear-echelon  Negro  private  first  class, 
sitting  in  a  bar  in  Salgon"s  Khanh  Hoi  with 
a  white  friend  with  a  Deep  South  accent, 
started  to  discuss  why  Negroes  segregate 
themselves. 

"White  people  are  dull."  he  said.  "They 
have  no  style  and  they  don't  know  how  to 
relax." 

"What  do  }-ou  mean?"  the  -A-hite  vouth 
Interrupted. 

"Shut  up, "  the  Negro  said.  "I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  you,  nigger.'  I'm  talking  about 
white  people." 

SOUL    FOOD 

Another  Negro,  explaining  why  lie  fre- 
quented the  Negro-owned  "soul  food"  places 
in  Saigon — such  as  the  L  &  M  and  the  CMG 
Guest  House,  both  of  which  have  white  and 
Negro  clientele — said: 

'Look,  you've  proven  your  point  when  you 
go  out  and  work  and  soldier  with  Chuck  all 
day.  It's  like  you  went  to  the  Crusades  and 
now  you're  back  relaxing  around  the  Round 
Table — ain't  no  need  bringing  the  dragon 
home  with  you." 

The  term  "soul  session"  is  often  used  here 
to  describe  Negro  efforts  to  "get  away  from 
'the  man.'  "  to  luxuriate  in  blackness  or  to 
"get  the  black  view."  These  sessions  occur  in 
front-line  bunkers  and  in  Saigon  villas,  and 
quite  often  they  include  some  'for  real" 
whites. 

Negro  VIPs  who  come  to  Vietnam  find  that 
despite  full  schedules  a  "brother"  will  get  to 
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them  with  a  dinner  invitation  so  the  visitors 
can  get  "down  to  the  nltty-grltty." 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke.  R-Mass.,  Whitney 
M.  Young  Jr.  of  the  Urban  League  and  the 
Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  are  among 
those  who  have  got  the  benefit  of  the  black 
view. 

"Sometimes  it  doesn't  do  loo  much  good, 
from  what  some  of  the  black  VIPs  have  said 
when  they  got  back  home,"  one  soul-session 
advocate  said  later. 

Self-segregation  does  not  attract  all 
Negroes,  and  there  are  some  who  shun  any 
appearance  of  Negroes  getting  together,  no 
matter  what  the  purpose. 

There  are  Negro  officers  and  civilians  in 
Saigon  hotels  who  prominently  display  record 
albums  by  Mantovani  and  Uiwrence  Welk 
and  hide  albums  by  such  soul-sound  purvey- 
ors as  James  Brown  and  Aretha  Franklin. 

HEALTH V    lEELING 

"A  lot  of  the  brothers  feel  they  can't  be 
themselves  and  integrated."  said  Lt.  Col. 
Felix  H.  Goodwin,  a  Negro  veteran  of  27 
years  of  Army  service. 

"This  dates  back  to  the  time  the  Army 
was  first  integrated  and  we  all  felt  we  had 
to  show  whites  we  were  not  prejudiced."  he 
added.  "Most  of  us  feel  comfortable  enough 
now  to  be  both  black  and  Integrated,  and  we 
think  this  is  healthy." 

While  integration  is  fairly  recent  in  the 
military,  Negro  participation  in  American 
wars  is  as  old  as  the  country's  history. 

The  Negro"s  ability  and  willingness  have 
not  been  questioned  in  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  have  in  fact  been  consistently  praised. 

In  a  speech  to  fellow  South  Carolinians 
last  year.  Westmoreland  said:  "The  perform- 
ance of  the  Negro  serviceman  has  been  par- 
ticularly inspirational  to  me.  They  have 
served  'with  distinction.  They  have  been 
courageous  on  the  battlefield,  proficient,  and 
a  possessor  of  technical  skills." 

Cotirage — and  quite  often  bravado — is  the 
young  combat  soldier's  long  suit. 

"When  America  Invented  the  grunt,  she 
legalized  thuggery."  one  front-line  observer 
said.  "When  I'm  out  with  grunts  and  the 
Viet  Cong  fires  on  us.  I'm  damn  glad  she 
invented  them." 

A  young  Negro  Marine  in  war-ravaged  Hue 
typified  the  grunt's  bravado,  his  eagerness 
to  fight,  his  disbelief  that  he  can  be  hurt  or 
killed. 

The  Marine  sat  on  a  naval  landing  craft  on 
the  Huong  (Perfume)  River,  bound  for  the 
Citadel,  once  the  seat  of  the  Vietnamese  im- 
perial government,  and  now,  during  the  Tet 
fighting,  South  Vietnam's  major  killing 
ground. 

"Put  me  in  your  paper,"  the  Marine  told 
a  correspondent. 

"What  C4in  I  say  about  you?"  the  newsman 
asked. 

"You  can  say  Lance  Cpl.  Raymond  Howard. 
18.  better  known  as  "Trouble"  from  Bay  Ma- 
netta.  Ala.,  squad  leader,  2nd  Platoon.  Delui 
Co.,  1st  Battalion.  5th  Marine  Regiment,  is 
going  "cross  the  river  to  kick  him  a  few 
behinds."' 


gross  in  this  area.  At  the  very  least,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  bare- 
bones  requests  of  the  administration  for 
funds  ought  to  be  granted. 

It  should  be  ixiinted  out,  too,  that  we 
are  not  talking  here  about  mere  budget- 
ary amounts,  nor  statistical  charts,  but 
children  who  will  be  depiived  of  the  free 
or  reduced-price  school  lunches.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimated  that 
20.2  million  .schoolchildren  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  cut  imposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Appi'opriations  represents  a  financial 
cut  of  approximately  5  percent  and  if 
this  percentage  carries  over  into  the 
niunber  of  children  involved,  over  1  mil- 
lion children  will  be  denied  iiarticipation 
in  the  ,school  lunch  program.  I  think  this 
is  ab.solutely  wrong.  It  goes  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  problem  with  the  school  lunch 
program  today  is  that  it  does  not  reach 
enough  children.  The  recent  report  on 
the  school  lunch  program,  "Their  Daily 
Bread,"  states: 

1.  Of  50  million  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children,  only  about  18 
million  participate  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  Two  out  of  three  children 
do  not  participate. 

2.  Of  50  million  schof)l  children,  fewer 
than  two  million.  Just  under  four  per  cent, 
are  able  to  get  a  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunch, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troduction— chapter  1 — and  the  recom- 
mendation.s — chapter  14 — of  this  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  action  is  not 
punitive  in  nature,  designed  to  show  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  that  they  dare 
not  affront  the  Congress  with  their  de- 
mands at  the  risk  of  lo.sing  ground  in  the 
fight  to  overcome  poverty  and  hunger, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  this  program  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  I  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  restore  the  full  amount  of  the 
administration  request  at  the  very  least. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


School  lunch 


Budget       House        Senate 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  should  react  to 
recent  tragic  disclosures  of  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  starvation  and  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  by  cutting  the  appro- 
priation for  the  school  lunch  program. 

A  recent  CBS  News  documentary  on 
"Hunger  in  the  United  States."  the  pub- 
lication of  a  comprehensive  report  by  the 
Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry,  and  a  report 
by  several  women's  organizations  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  school  lunch  program 
all  call  for  increased  effort  by  the  Con- 


1    Food  assistance— 

(a)  Cash  payments 

testates       .   .  $157,097    5171,448      $157,097 

(b)  Special  cash 

assistance 10,000  5,000  7.500 

(c)  Commodity  pro- 

curement       64.325        61,325         64.325 

2.  Pilot  school  breakfast 

program       .  .  6,500  3,500  4.500 

3.  Nonlood  assistance  6,000  750  2,000 

4.  State  administrative 

expenses  2. 300  .  ,  ,  a 

5.  Operating  expenses     .  2.546         2.127  2,252 

Total  248,758      247,150        237,674 

Appropriation.' 184.443      182,825        173.349 

Sec  32  .      64,325       64,325         64.325 


INTRODUCTION 

Poverty  Is  not  a  uniquely  American  disease, 
but  Americans  have  a  uniquely  optimistic 
way  of  dealing  with  It.  In  the  twenty  years 
from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  mid- 
sixties,  we  hid  our  disease  in  the  attic  of 
the  national  consciousness  and  almost  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  it  did  not  exist.  We 
concealed  it  with  phrases  like  the  affluent 
society"  and  "the  highest  living  sUindard  in 
the  world,"  and  we  covered  it  with  booming 


production,  consumption  and  employment 
statistics.  We  exported  the  goal  of  American 
prosperity  to  under-developed  nations. 

But  poverty  would  not  be  concealed.  One 
of  the  chief  by-products  of  the  civil  righUs 
movement  was  the  revelation  to  middle-class 
America  of  the  exfetence  of  an  under-devel- 
oped nation  right  here— millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, black  and  white,  living  in  a  shadow 
world  of  bare  subsistence.  This  "Other  Amer- 
ica" is  with  us,  b)?l  not  in  our  mld.st  Unlike 
the  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-fed,  ill-cloUied 
and  Ill-housed  during  Uie  Depression.  |KXir 
people  iu^e  no  longer  visible  to  middle-class 
America  It  is  possible  lor  a  suburbap  liunlly 
to  hve  its  entirefife  wlihoui  ever  meeting 
a  poor  per^n. 

So  that  while  we  have  finally  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  wide-spread 
jKJverty — an<l  Indeed  have  declared  a  national 
War  on  Poverty — there  is  an  unreality  bred 
by  distance  about  our  acknowledgment. 

This  unreality  pervades  not  only  our  awaje- 
ness  of  the  problem,  but  our  as-sessmeni  of 
the  metliods  created  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  more  reassuring  and  easier  for  us 
to  believe  uncritically  that  if  a  program  is 
adopted  to  deal  with  employment  or  housing 
or  welfare,  tiien  solutions  to  the  problem  are 
on  the  way.  and  we  need  trouble  our  tnlntis 
and  consciences  no  lurtlier. 

This  attitude  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  National  Schixjl  Lunch  Program  Because 
it  Is  one  of  the  oldest  .social  benefit  programs 
in  this  country,  and  because  it  operates 
smoothly  in  a  well-established  mechanism 
for  its  administration,  most  Americans  ac- 
cept the  present  functioning  uf  the  program 
without  complaint,  believing  that  it  ade^ 
cjuately  meets  the  need  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Ihcy 
believe  this. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  la.'^t 
year  celebrated  its  twenty-fir.^t  birthday, 
burinc  its  life,  it  has  won  wide  .acceptance 
from  eduGitors  and  nutritioni.sts  The  mem- 
bers of  ixjth  professions  feel,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  adequate  nutrition  and  j^ood  sciio- 
lastic  performance,  di.sclpline  in  the  class- 
room and  constructive  social  attitudes. 
Hungry  children  are  inattentive  children, 
educators  believe,  and  inattentive  children 
cannot  learn. 

The  Congress  which  originally  created  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  in  1946  rec- 
ognized the  importmce  of  a  pood  lunch  to 
the  scho<jl  child  and  passed  Iccrlslation  "to 
E:vfeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children."  To  achieve  this  uoal,  the 
Program  was  "to  supply  lunches  without 
cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost  to  all  children  who 
are  determined  by  local  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  price  thereof"  without 
discrimination. 

Because  of  this  wide-spread  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program,  most  of  middle-cla.«iR  America  be- 
lieves that  the  school  lunch  is  universally 
available.  If  you  were  to  question,  as  we  did. 
ndddle-class  acquaintances  or  neighbors 
about  their  uudersUinding  of  how  the  Scluxil 
Lunch  Program  operates,  they  would  likely 
reply:  "Oh.  all  the  children  net  that,"  or 
"That's  ti5  cive  needy  children  a  good  lunch.' 
or,  "All  the  kids  get  it.  but  the  ones  who 
can't  afford  it  don't  have  to  pay." 

But  in  these  comfortable  a.ssumplion.^^- 
as  in  so  many  others — we  are  unrealistic 
The  facts  show  otherwise: 

1.  Of  50  million  pvt^lir  elementary  and 
accondai-y  school  children,  only  about  f.S 
million  partiripate  trt  the  National  Sehool 
Lunch  Proijrom.  Two  out  of  three  chUdreti 
do  not  participate. 

2.  Of  50  millwv  achool  children,  facer  tlian 
two  million,  ju^t  imder  four  per  cent.  ar( 
able  to  get  n  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunrh. 

3.  Whether  or  not  a  child  is  eligible  for  a 
free  lunch  is  determined  not  by  any  uni- 
versally accepted  formula,  but   by  local  de- 
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ci<:(yn.t  nbouf  administration  and  financing 
whu:n.  may  or  may  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  need  of  the  individual  child.  And 
generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  need  of 
children  from  a  poor  neighborhood,  the  less 
the  community  is  able  to  meet  it. 

These  three  facts,  while  perhaps  not  gen- 
er;Uly  known,  are  well  understood  by  school 
lunch  administrators.  What  has  not  been 
comprehensively  studied  heretofore  is  why  so 
few  children  participate  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  or  are  denied  the 
opp>ortunlty  to  participate,  and  why  the 
School  Lunch  Program  is  falling  to  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  children 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  And  out  why. 
Ii  Is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  these  par- 
•-oular  organizations  have  sponsored  this 
particular  study  All  Ave  sponsors  are  wom- 
en 3  jri^anizatlons  and  have  a  special  affinity 
:or  the  needs  of  children. 

All  Ave  organizations  have  a  religious  ori- 
entation or  connection,  so  their  concern 
for  social  problems  is  neither  that  of  a  use- 
ful political   tool   or  a  passing   fancy. 

And  most  important,  all  Ave — sometimes 
working  cooperatively,  sometimes  sepa- 
rately— have  had  practical  experience  on  the 
local  level  dealing  with  the  great  social  is- 
sues of  our  day:  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
of  children,  of  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, race  relations. 

The  Appendix  sets  forth  in  detail  how  this 
study  was  organized  and  conducted,  how  the 
communities  to  be  studied  were  selected. 
and  who  participated  in  conducting  the 
studies. 

All  the  material  used  In  this  study,  except 
that  which  Is  speclAcally  identified  as  com- 
ing from  outside  sources,  was  gathered  by 
personal  Interviews  using  questionnaires 
specifically  designed  for  this  study.  These 
Interviews,  more  than  1.500  of  them,  form 
the  basis  for  our  conclusions  about  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program. 

The  method  of  personal  interviewing  has 
been  a  great  strength  of  the  study,  since  It 
enabled  the  volunteer  to  talk  directly  with 
the  school  lunch  administrator,  principal, 
class  room  teacher  and  parent  involved  in 
school  lunches  in  a  local  school,  and  to  see 
the  program  ir.  actual  operation  for  herself. 
But  It  also  lea»ls  to  some  contradictory  sta- 
ustics.  since  the  volunteer  did  not  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  material  herself,  or  to  recon- 
cile the  figures  given  by  one  school  official 
with    conflicting    figures    given    by    another. 

But  In  spite  of  some  conflicting  or  con- 
fusing findings,  the  larger  conclusions  of  the 
study  are  inescapable.  We  set  them  forth  be- 
low, and  discuss,  dociunent  and  analyze  each 
in  the  chapters  that  follow; 

1  The  National  School  Lunch  Program  Is 
inadequately  financed  on  the  Federal  level, 
and  the  gap  between  the  available  Federal 
money  and  the  needs  of  the  Program  grows 
bigger  every  year. 

2  The  formula  for  state  and  local  financ- 
ing which  allows  states  and  localities  to  con- 
tribute little  or  no  financial  support  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  is  t>oth  un- 
just and  harmful  to  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

In  ntany  states,  Federal  money  and  Federal 
commodities  pay  for  one-third  of  the  child's 
lunch  and  the  children  themselves  pay  for 
two-thirds,  which  includes  not  only  the  food 
on  their  plates,  but  the  salaries  of  state  and 
local  school  administrators,  cooks  and  food 
handlers,  the  storage  and  transportation  of 
the  food,  and  the  cost  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  for  needy  children  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  uniform  method  of  deter- 
mining who  shall  be  eligible  for  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  results  In  unequal  and 
unfair  decisions  on  the  local  level.  A  child 
eligible  in  one  community  for  a  free  lunch 
might  not  be  eligible  In  a  neighboring  town; 
eligible  in  one  school,  he  might  be  disquali- 
fied in  a  neighboring  school.  Even  in  the  same 
family,  one  child   may  be  eligible  and  his 


brother  or  sister  may  be  declared  Ineligible. 
This  lack  of  standards  presents  conscientious 
educators  with  choices  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  make.  It  fosters  resentment  and 
distrust  on  the  part  of  needy  parents. 

4  Many  older  schools  do  not  participate  In 
the  School  Lunch  Program  because  they  were 
built  without  kitchens  or  cafeterias.  Some  do 
not  participate  because  It  would  not  "pay" 
to  have  a  kitchen  or  cafeteria,  l.e  ,  the  chil- 
dren's payments  could  not  cover  the  cost 
of  the  program.  Both  types  of  schools  are 
almost  invariably  located  in  slums  This 
means  that  the  slum  child,  who  needs  good 
nutrition  most,  has  the  least  chance  of  get- 
ting a  school  lunch. 

Around  these  basic  inadequacies,  several 
cherished  myths  have  ariF^n  which  tend  to 
obscure  the  problems  and  to  Inhibit  con- 
structive solutions  of  them  : 

1.  "No  child  who  Is  hungry  goes  without 
lunch."  We  heard  this  over  and  over  again 
from  school  lunch  administrators.  This  Is 
true  In  many  schools  where  concerned  prin- 
cipals and  generous  teachers  work  out  emer- 
gency ways  of  paying  for  lunches,  often  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  But  thousands  and 
thousands  of  children  watch  their  classmates 
eat  while  they  sit  in  the  cafeteria,  not  eligible 
for  a  free  lunch  and  too  poor  to  buy  one. 

2.  "Teen-age  eating  habits  account  in  large 
part  for  low  participation  In  the  school  lunch 
program."  Teenagers,  according  to  a  press 
release  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDAi,  "find  it  the  'in'  thing 
to  do  to  subsist  on  soft  drinks  and  candy 
bars.  They've  got  the  weight  problems  to 
prove  It."  No  comprehensive  survey  has  been 
done  to  find  out  why  participation  is  so  low. 
but  our  study  indicates  that  teen-age  eating 
habits  are  a  small  part  of  the  problem. 

Certainly  a  vigorous  educational  campaign 
needs  to  be  undertaken  to  teach  teen-agers — 
and  all  children — the  value  of  good  nuti-itlon. 
School  boards,  which  permit  the  Installation 
of  soft  drink  and  snack  machines  in  public 
schools  as  a  money-making  device,  could  also 
benefit  from  such  an  educational  campaign. 
And  surely  there  is  a  relationship  between 
participation  and  how  attractively  the  food 
Is  prepared  and  served.  But  all  of  these 
factors,  oiir  study  Indicates,  are  less  impor- 
tant to  participation  than  how  many  chil- 
dren can  afford  the  lunch. 

3.  "It  is  better  for  young  children  to  eat 
lunch  at  home.  This  Is  one  of  the  benefits 
of  the  neighborhood  school  Idea."  This  Is 
only  true  when  the  child  who  goes  home  tc 
eat  lunch  gets  a  lunch  to  eat.  But  thousand? 
of  slum  children  come  home  for  lunch  to 
an  empty  house  and  a  bare  refrigerator. 

4.  •Children  who  are  getting  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  cannot  be  identified  by 
the  other  children  "  This  is  a  requirement 
seemingly  implied  by  the  legislation  and 
touched  on  by  the  USDA  regulations.  Every 
State  School  Lunch  Director  we  interviewed 
felt  certain  it  was  being  followed.  Some 
schools  have  indeed  worked  out  careful  sys- 
tems to  avoid  humiliating  free  lunch  chil- 
dren. But  the  majority  of  them  have  no  such 
procedures,  and  quite  a  few.  by  using  special 
tickets  and  tokens  for  needy  children,  have 
guaranteed  their  identification  by  classmates. 
We  found  many  children,  especially  teen- 
agers, who  would  rather  go  hungry  than  eat 
under  these  circumstances. 

These  are  the  broad  conclusions  reached 
in  this  study.  There  are.  of  course,  many 
other  elements  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program,  and  they,  too,  will  be  discussed 
In  the  chapters  which  follow.  Among  them 
are  Federal  programs,  in  and  out  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  which  pro- 
vide special  assistance  to  feed  needy  chil- 
dren; the  role  of  donated  commodities  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program;  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  professional  qualifications 
of  school  lunch  personnel. 

In  a  program  such  as  this,  which  is  not 
fulfilling  its  potential,   there  is  a  tendency 


to  try  to  assign  the  blame  to  particular  in- 
dividuals or  groups  for  its  inadequacies.  But 
succumbing  to  this  easy  temptation  In  this 
case  would  be  unjust.  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  writer,  who  have  dealt  with 
school  lunch  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  been  Impressed  with  how 
hardworking  and  cooperative  they  are. 
Among  State  School  Lunch  Directors,  there 
is  a  high  percentage,  of  dedicated  public 
servants.  Similarly,  in  the  local  communities 
we  studied,  we  encountered  cooperation  and 
concern  on  every  side— from  School  Lunch 
Directors  to  principals  and  classroom 
teachers. 

Not  every  official  we  met  was  a  paragon,  of 
course.  But  whatever  shortcomings  there  are 
in  the  School  Lunch  Program  lie  not  in  the 
individuals  charged  with  responsibility  for 
it.  but  in  the  system  which  limits,  and  some- 
times even  prohibits,  their  effective  func- 
tioning. 

How  that  system  operates  is  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry.  The  following  thirteen  chap- 
ters describe  what  our  volunteers  found. 
Chapter  XIV  is  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  Federal,  state  and  local  action  set  forth 
m  some  detail  and  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of    the   National   School   Lunch   Program. 

Our  chief  recommendation  calls  for  a  uni- 
versal, free  school  lunch  program  .^s  part  of 
a  long-range  plan  for  better  nutrition  for  all 
children.  But  until  such  a  total  program  is 
developed,  the  following  recommendations 
are  designed  to  make  the  present  system 
work : 

1.  Reduce  the  maximum  price  of  the  school 
lunch  to  20c  and  provide  free  lunches  for  all 
children  who  cannot  afford   to  pay. 

2.  Raise  the  federal  contribution  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

3.  Create  a  new  matching  formula  for  the 
states  to  insure  that  they  bear  .^ome  of  the 
financial  burden,  relieving  the  children  of 
paying  for  salaries,  administration,  food 
handling,  and  the  cost  of  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunch  program. 

4.  Set  uniform  standards  of  eligibility  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to  end  the 
haphazard    and    iriequitable   present   system. 

In  order  to  understand  the  .study,  some  of 
our  readers  may  wish  to  refre.sh  their  memory 
of  how  the  .National  School  Lunch  Program 
operates,  and  what  the  various  terms,  which 
will  be  used  throughout  our  report,  mean. 
What  follows  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
legislation  and  Regulations  governing  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  It  is  excerpted  from 
the  kit  of  materials  prepared  for  our  vol- 
unteers who  conducted  the  state  and  local 
Interviews. 

Some  facts  about  the  national  school 
lunch  program 

The  National  School  Lunch  Procram  cur- 
rently operates  under  legislation  passed  In 
1946  and  amended  in  1962  and  entitled  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  This  legislation 
grew  out  of  various  Federal  programs  provid- 
ing surplus  commodities  and  cash  in  the  late 
Depression  days.  Today,  all  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  American  Samoa.  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  partici- 
pate In  the  Program.  Here  are  its  most  im- 
portant features : 

Purpose;  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national 
security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children,  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumption  of  nutri- 
tious agricultural  commodities  and  other 
food,  by  assisting  the  States,  through  grants- 
in-aid  and  other  means,  in  oroviding  an 
adequate  supply  of  foods  and  other  facilities 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  expansion  of  non-profit  .«;chool 
lunch  programs." 

The  Act  provides  this  assistance  by  Federal 
contributions  of  both  cash  and  agricultural 
commodities  to  each  state. 
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Administration:  On  the  Federal  level,  the 
program  Is  administered  by  the  United  St^ites 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service.  School  Lunch 
Division  In  each  state,  it  is  administered  by 
the  state  educational  agency—  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  It  Is  usually  called.  Most  states 
have  set  up  a  School  Lunch  Division  for  this 
purpose. 

State  allocation  formula:  The  Act  pre- 
scribes a  formula  for  distribution  of  cash 
assistance  to  the  states.  The  formula  is  based 
on  (a)  the  number  of  school  lunches  served 
the  previous  year  in  each  stat*:  and  (b)  the 
assistance  need  rate  of  the  state. 

The  asslstiince  rate  Is  based  on  a  compari- 
son between  the  average  per  capita  Income 
within  the  state  and  the  average  per  capita 
income  in  the  Uiilted  States  as  a  whole  When 
the  state  average  per  capita  Income  falls  be- 
low that  of  the  United  States,  the  extent  to 
which  It  does  determines,  within  certain 
limits,  the  correspondingly  higher  amounts 
of  cash  assistance  to  which  that  state  is 
entitled. 

In  addition,  assistance  in  the  form  of  do- 
nated commodities  is  allocated  to  each  state 
based  on  the  number  of  lunches  served  in 
the  state  the  previous  year.  (See  Commodi- 
ties Program  below).  If  any  state  cannot 
use  all  the  funds  allocated  to  it.  the  unused 
portion  may  he  distributed  to  the  other 
states   on    the   same    basis   described    above. 

Matching  funds:  The  Federal  cash  contri- 
bution must  be  matched  by  funds  from 
sources  within  each  state  on  the  basis  of  $3 
of  state  money  for  $1  of  Federal  money.  But 
those  states  whose  per  capita  Income  Is  less 
than  that  of  the  United  States  have  this 
ratio  reduced. 

However,  since  the  state's  matching  funds 
Include  the  money  the  children  themselves 
pay  for  their  lunches — which  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cash  amount  of  the  Program — 
no  state  has  ever  had  any  difficulty  meeting 
this  requirement. 

Other  sources  included  in  the  state's 
matching  funds  are  state  and  local  govern- 
ment funds,  except  funds  used  for  school 
construction,  and  private  charitable  dona- 
tions. 

The  state  Is  not  required  to  match  the 
value  of  commodities  donated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Participation  requirements:  The  Act  re- 
quires tliat  all  schools  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  must 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  state  educa- 
tional agency  that  they  will  operate  a  non- 
profit school  lunch  program  which: 

(a)  Meets  minimum  nutritional  standards 
for  a  Type  A  lunch — a  specified  amount  of 
protein-rich  foods,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
bread,  butter  or  margarine,  and  milk; 

(b)  Complies  with  state  and  local  health 
and  sanitation  standards: 

ic)  Supplies  lunches  free  or  at  reduced 
price  and  without  discrimination  to  all  chil- 
dren who  are  determined  by  local  school  au- 
thorities to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  price. 

Extra  assistance:  -Agriculture  Department 
Regtilations  authorize — but  do  not  require — 
the  state  educational  agency  to  allocate  out 
of  its  general  school  lunch  funds  extra  money 
to  those  schools  which  have  a  high  propor- 
tion of  children  unable  to  pay  for  lunch. 
The  Federal  limit  in  non-needy  schools  is  up 
to  90  a  lunch.  In  needy  schools,  the  state 
is  empowered  to  reimburse  up  to  I5e  a  lunch. 

Special  assistance ;  The  reimbursement  rate 
described  above  must  come  out  of  general 
school  lunch  funds.  In  addition,  the  Act  au- 
thorizes in  Section  11  (one  of  the  fea- 
tures added  in  the  1962  amended  Act)  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  funds  over 
and  above  the  regular  amount  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  needy  schools. 

These  Sec.  11  "Special  Assistance"  funds 
are  distributed  to  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
the  nuniber  of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
served  in  the  slate  the  previous  year  and  on 
the  assistance  need  rate  of  the  state. 


Nonfood  assistance:  The  Act  authorizes 
Federal  appropriations  ui  assist  schools  in 
purcha.sing  equipment  with  which  ui  set  up 
lunch  programs—  stoves,  refrigerators,  etc. 
But  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any  non- 
food assfetance  funds  under  the  School  Lunch  ^ 
Act  since  1946. 

Nonprofit  private  schf>ols:  These  schools 
may  participate  in  the  Federal  program,  but 
where  a  state  is  prohibited  by  .state  statute 
from  iniiklng  allocations  to  non-profit  private 
schools,  eg.,  panxhtal  schools,  tlie  Federal 
Government  may  withhold  from  that  state 
the  amount  which  the  private  schools  would 
receive,  and  make  the  Federal  contribution 
directly  to  the  private  scho<jIs  In  such  c-'ises. 
the  private  schools  nu^.'^t  adehre  to  all  the 
regulations  for  nutrition,  tree  lunches,  pro- 
gr.im  review,  niiitching  funds,  etc..  even 
though  they  are  iint  dealing  with  the  state 
educational  agency,  but  directly  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Administrative  review:  The  Act  requires 
the  state  educational  agency  to  review  at 
least  one-third  of  the  schools  participating 
every  year  to  iisslst  the  local  manager  In 
improving  her  operation,  to  make  sure  they 
are  meeting  nutritional  suindards  and  are 
providing  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to 
needy  children,  and  to  deU-rmlne  the  ade- 
quacy and  accuracy  of  their  records. 

Other   school    lunch    legislation 

Commodities  program:  Almost  thirty  years 
ago.  the  Federal  Government  began  distrib- 
uting surplus  commodities  to  state  welfare 
agencies,  which  in  turn  distributed  them  to 
charitivble  institutions  and  schools.  The 
School  Lunch  Act  continued  this  commodity 
distribution.  But  unlike  the  cash  ;usslst<ince 
part  of  the  program,  the  state  educational 
agency  is  not  necessarily  the  agency  in  the 
state  which  distributes  the  commodities. 
Each  state  designates  the  agency  within  the 
state  to  distribute  commodities.  It  may  be 
the  state  eductaional  agency,  but  It  may  also 
be  the  state  Welfare  Department,  the  state 
Agriculture  Department,  or  some  other 
agency,  or  a  combination  of  agencies. 

In  any  case,  the  decision  about  the 
amount  of  commodities  allocated  to  the 
.schools  in  the  stJite  Is  not  made  by  the  dis- 
tributing agency,  but  by  a  formula  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Government  based  on 
previous  participation  in  the  program. 

Commodities  available  for  school  lunch 
programs  are  of  three  types: 

la)  Sec.  32  surplus  foods:  Surplus  foods 
are  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
when  supply  exceeds  commercial  demand. 
The  funds  for  purchasing  these  foods  come 
from  customs  receipts  on  imported  foods, 
and  thus  do  not  depend  on  yearly  Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

(b)  Sec.  416  price  support  foods;  These 
foods  are  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  price  support  pro- 
grams established  by  Congress  for  certain 
b.isic  agricultural  products.  They  are  paid 
for  with  funds  appropriated  for  price  sup- 
port purposes,  and  not  funds  appropriated 
for  the   National   School   Lunch   Program. 

(c(  Sec.  6  t-pecial  f(X)ds:  In  addition,  tlie 
1946  Act  authorized  the  Federal  purchase 
and  donation  to  the  states  of  special  foods 
over  and  above  the  available  surplus  and 
price  support  commodities. 

These  special  foods  were  authorized  to 
insure  the  .  good  nutritional  balance  of 
school  lunches,  which  could  not  be  guaran- 
teed if  the  commodities  were  limited  to  the 
haphazard  supply  of  only  surplus  and  price 
support  foods. 

Special  milk  program:  Previously  under 
separate  legislation,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provided  Federal  payments  for  each 
half-pint  of  milk  served  to  children  at  re- 
duced price  in  schools,  pre-school  groups 
and  child-care  institutions.  In  the  schools, 
this  does  not  include  the  half-pint  which  is 
served  as  part  of  the  Type  A  school  lunch. 
Tlie   special    milk    payments    apply    only    to 


second  or  third  half-pint*  and  to  milk  served 
separately  from  the  .school  lunch. 

Schools  may  participate  in  both  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  and  the  Special 
Milk  Program,  or  they  may  participate  In  one 
and  not  Ihe  other  Many  more  schools  are 
in  the  milk  program  than  in  the  lunch 
pri'griim. 

Under  the  special  assistance  section  of  the 
milk  legislation,  free  milk  Ik  ;^lhorlzed  for 
needy  children  attending  schools  cla.sslfled  as 
cspecliilly  needy. 

.Administration  for  puhllc  and  private 
(parochial)  sch(M)ls  and  child-care  institu- 
tions Is  tlie  .same  for  the  milk  program  as 
for  the  lunch  program  dcscribe<l  previously. 

As  noted,  the  Speci.il  Milk  Program  oper- 
ated under  separate  legislation  But  since 
1966.  It  has  been  incorporat*>d  into  the 
Cliild  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  Pilot  break- 
fast programs  in  needy  sch<x)ls  and  schools 
to  which  children  must  travel  long  distances 
are  being  funded  tjy  the  Federal  Government 
under  tills  Act  It  u.'-es  the  .s,tme  ap|Kinion- 
nienl  formula  as  the  National  Schcx)l  Lunch 
Act.  although  an  Initial  amount  is  ap|K>r- 
tioned  equally  among  the  sijites. 

However,  .so  far  as  doiiat.ed  commotillies 
are  concerned,  the  states  are  limlU'd  to  ■using 
.Sec.  32  and  Sec.  416  IixkIs  in  the  breakfast 
programs,  and  may  not  use  the  more  desir- 
able Sec   6  fiKKJs  in  it. 

Like  the  National  .School  Lunch  .Act.  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  authorizes  appropriations 
for  non-food  a.ssi&tunce  (equipment)  lt>  as- 
sist needy  schools.  For  the  first  year.  1966- 
67.  Congress  appropriated  .$750,000  for  non- 
food assistance  under  tiie  Child  Nutrition 
Act 

The  pilot  breakfast  program  is  authorized 
for  only  two  years.  Since  the  Federal  money 
lor  it  did  not  become  available  until  the 
l;ist  six  months  of  the  school  year,  less  than 
SI  million  of  the  $2  million  appropriated  for 
1966-67  was  used. 

Elementary  and  Secondarv  Education  Act 
ESEA);  Under  Title  I  of  ESEA.  local  school 
districts  may  undertake  a  variety  of  projects 
to  meet  the  needs^of  are.is  with  roncentra- 
tions  of  children  from  low-income  lamllles. 
Some  schCKils  are  providing  free  schf)f>l 
lunches  funded  by  Title  I.  This  prc)gram  is 
under  the  Junsdiction  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  US  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  not  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu-e.  (When  we  mention  E.SEA  In 
the  text,  we  are  referring  to  Title  I  ) 
•  •  •  «  • 

14,    RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  report  has  stressed  over  and  over  again 
that  the  present  operation  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  is  inadequate  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  It  was  designed  t<5  serve  First 
of  all,  the  funds  are  inadequate  They  are 
inadequate  on  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
levels  They  are  Inadequate  to  keep  the  prices 
(if  the  lunch  at  a  point  which  would  Increase 
participation  significantly:  they  are  In- 
adequate to  serve  needy  children  free  and 
reduced  priced  lunches:  they  are  Inadequate 
to  provide  training  to  administrators  and 
tiiose  responsible  for  food  preparation 

School  lunch  administrators  all  over  the 
country  are  beginning  to  expre.ss  their  sense 
of  defeat  about  coping  with  this  financial 
burden  which  grows  larger  every  year.  Articles 
in  the  School  Lunch  Journal,  the  field's  pro- 
fessional journal,  talk  about  "the  deepening 
crisis  of  the  school  Uinch  program",  "the  In- 
ability to  hold  the  line  on  prices",  "the  ever- 
decreasing  federal  contributions  "  The  phrase 
"drop-out"  is  being  applied  to  the  Natlcnal 
School  Lunch  Program  with  increased 
frequency. 

Perhaps  even  more  Impcrtanl.  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction,  of  unrest  about  the  School 
Lunch  Propram  pervades  those  communities 
where  children  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram The  parents  of  these  children  are  not 
profe.^slonals — they  are  not  interested  In  the 
average  contribution   per   lunch  of   donated 
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commodities  and  the  Federal  cash  relmburse- 
n;ent,  r^r  what  percentage  of  funds  are  con- 
trlbuied  by  the  state.  What  they  are  In- 
terested In  la  that  the  lunches  are  priced  out 
of  reach  for  those  who  could  pay  something; 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  cannot  pay  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  benefit 
which  Is  theirs  by  law. 

This  community  concern  is  a  real  and  grow- 
ing one  The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
has  been  a  source  of  organized  community 
protest  In  New  Mexico,  California.  Ohio, 
Mississippi.  Alabama.  Texas  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.  The   list  Is   likely   to  grow   longer. 

So  the  most  Important  and  the  most  de- 
tailed recommendations  we  itiake  In  this  re- 
port are  those  which  concern  financing.  But 
we  have  a  larger  concern 

Prom  our  talks  with  school  administrators, 
local,  state  and  Feder.il  olflclals,  legislators 
and  parents,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  unless  the  School  Lunch  Program 
is  accepted  as  a  means  of  providing  good 
nutrition  for  all  our  children  in  order  to 
insure  their  present  ability  to  absorb  the 
education  that  is  offered  them,  to  help  insure 
their  present  and  future  health,  and  t.)  help 
insure  tbeir  present  and  future  functioning 
as  responsible  citizens,  it  will  never  be  ade- 
quately financed  and  it  will  never  be  prop- 
er'y  run. 

This  is  hardly  an  original  thought— on  the 
surface  It  seems  like  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
language  of  the  National  School  Act  itself. 
But  uiifortunately,  this  attitude  is  not  the 
prevalent  one  among  many  legislators.  schcx>l 
lunch  administrators,  or  community 
ofBcials. 

Too  many  legislators  view  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  primarily  us  a  con- 
venient market  for  surplus  commodities. 

Too  many  school  administrators  regard 
the  School  Lunch  Program  as  a  welfare  bur- 
den, not  an  educational  responsibility. 

Too  many  school  principals  regard  the 
school  lunch  program  as  an  adimnistrative 
headache,  not  a  means  of  raising  the  level 
of  academic  performance. 

And  woven  into  these  attitudes  are  some 
darker  threads  of  dislike  and  distrust. 
They"-  the  p>oor — are  "no  good."  "They" 
are  trying  u  get  something  for  nothing. 
"They"  dnnk.  If  "they"  won't  provide  for 
their  own  childre:i.  it  is  not  our  responsi- 
bility. 

Too  many  legislators,  school  administra- 
tors, school  principals  and  community  of- 
ficials regard  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram as  one  jn  wnich  the  books  must  bal.mce. 
If  the  program  cannot  be  made  to  pay  off 
financially  in  a  poor  school.  It  ought  to  be 
eliminated,  they  feel.  But  by  showing  a  finan- 
cial profit,  we  may  show  a  corresponding  loss 
in  the  nourishment  of  our  children,  and 
mortgage  their  future  well-being — a  costly 
profit  to  our  nation  indeed. 

If  these  attitudes  persist,  they  will  wreck 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  For  if 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program  is  viewed 
as  a  business  which  must  pay  for  itself  or  is 
administered  unfairly,  then  it  cannot  simul- 
taneously be  viewed  .is  an  opportunity  to 
provide  Americas  children— all  her  chil- 
dren— with  a  start  toward  a  healthy  and 
productive  life.  And  if  it  is  not  viewed  this 
way.  the  financing  of  it  will  continue  to  be 
grudging.  Insufficient  and  unsuccessful. 

On  the  following  pages  are  our  formal 
recommendations  based  on  the  material  In 
this  study.  They  are  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  Con- 
gress, to  school  lunch  adminUtrators  and 
to  professionals  in  the  foo^^ervice  field. 
But  In  addition  to  these  groups,  voluntary 
agencies  as  well  as  official  bodies  have  edu- 
cational Jobs  to  do: 

1.  We  must  educate  parents  about  good 
luurltlon.  We  must  tell  them  about  the 
school  lunch  program  and  Inform  them  that 
their  children  have  a  right  to  be  included 
in  it. 


a.  We  must  convince  educators,  school 
board  members  and  state  legislators  and 
the  total  community  about  the  need  to  sup- 
port the  National  School  Lunch  Program  at 
the  state  and   local   level. 

3.  We  must  develop  a  national  awareness 
that  adequate  nutrition  is  an  essential  part 
of  education— without  It.  the  most  sophis- 
ticated advances  In  educational  techniques 
are  meanlngleSe.  "You  can't  teach  a  hungry 
child"  must  be  first  understood,  and  second 
translated  Into  a  sound  nutrition  program, 
starting  first   with   the  school  lunch. 

Recommendations 
1  The  price  of  the  school  lunch  sho^ild 
be  reduced  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  children.  We  believe,  along 
with  many  State  School  Lunch  Directors, 
that  a  maximum  price  of  20<  would  make 
this  possible.  Reduction  In  price,  a  feasible 
short-riin  objective,  could  be  achieved  by 
the  following  combination  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  action : 

a.  Increased  Federal  Contribution:  Con- 
gress should  set  a  standard  below  which  the 
Federal  cash  reimbursement  per  lunch 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  9t  reimbursement  be  restored 
as  a  preliminary  step.  The  minimum  Federal 
reimbursement  should  be  so  calculated  that, 
combined  with  the  states"  contributions  and 
the  donated  foods,  it  will  keep  the  price  at 
the  20f  maximum. 

b.  Increased  Contributions  from  the  States: 
The  formula  should  be  changed  to  require 
the  states  to  match  the  Federal  contribution 
on  a  one-to-one  basis.  That  Is.  if  the  Federal 
Government  provides  9o  per  lunch,  the  states 
must  also  provide  9c  per  lunch.  But  the 
regulations  of  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  should  specify  that  the 
states  are  not  allowed  to  Include  in  their 
matching  funds  the  children's  fees,  funds 
from  private  charity,  or  the  costs  of  program 
administration,  construction  or  equipment. 
The  money  should  come  from  state  appro- 
priations out  of  state  revenues.  The  formula 
could  be  adjusted,  as  it  is  now.  to  permit 
states  with  a  per  capita  Income  lower  than 
the  national  average  to  contribute  propor- 
tionately less. 

c.  Increased  Local  Contributions:  The  local 
school  district  should  pay  for  local  adminis- 
tration, labor  and  equipment  for  school  food 
service  as  a  regular  Item  in  its  btidget.  The 
USDA  Regulations  should  specify  that  chil- 
dren's fees  may  be  used  only  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  food  served  to  them. 

d.  A  Dependable  Level  of  Commodities: 
The  cash  value  of  donated  commodities 
should  be  maintained  at  a  steady  and  de- 
pendable level.  The  current  standard  should 
be  lie  per  meal,  but  subject  to  change 
should  food  costs  rise.  If  the  income  from 
tariffs  IS  not  sufficient  to  maintain  this  level, 
or  if  the  available  supply  of  .price  support 
foods  is  not  sufficient.  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate .special  funds  to  ensure  this  level 
of  support. 

The  value  of  the  more  highly  nutritious 
Sec.  6  foods  should  constitute  50''  of  the 
cash  value  of  all  donated  commodities.  With 
more  funds  available  from  within  the  state, 
State  Directors  would  have  more  flexibility 
and  could  make  advantageous  commodity 
purchases  within  their  area. 

2.  The  Regulations  should  be  changed  to 
require  that  the  local  public  school  district 
should  be  the  unit  which  contracts  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, not  the  individual  school.  (Parochial 
schools,  where  so  required  by  state  law, 
would  continue  to  deal  directly  and  Inui- 
vidually  with  the  Federal   Government.) 

As  a  condition  of  participation,  the  school 
district  should  be  required  to  make  the  pro- 
gram available  without  discrimination  to 
all  schools,  to  submit  a  total  plan  showing 
how  the  service  will  be  provided  in  each 
school,  and  to  explain  the  exclusion  of  any 
school  under  its  Jurisdiction. 


Lack  of  facilities,  the  enrollment  of  large 
numbers  of  poor  children,  or  the  fact  that 
a  school  16  a  neighborhood  school  where 
children  can  go  home  for  lunch  should  not 
be  considered  valid  reasons  for  ejccluding 
schools   from    the   program. 

The  contract  should  obligate  a  school  dis- 
trict to  feed  all  of  its  needy  children.  Tliese 
children  should  be  identified  in  advance, 
according  to  a  uniform  Federal  standard, 
and  the  district  should  report  to  USDA  its 
plan  for  including  them  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

.3.  Higher  reimbursement  rates  and  in- 
creased Special  Assi.itance  {Sec.  11)  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  schools  which 
serve  a  high  proportion  of  needy  children. 
Increased  Federal  and  state  financial  sup- 
port to  reduce  the  price  to  20C.  plus  the 
requirement  that  the  program  must  be 
available  district-wide,  will  put  the  school 
lunch  within  the  reach  of  most  children. 
But  there  will  still  be  schools  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods  which   win   need   extra   assistance. 

a.  School  districts  containing  schools  in 
poor  neighborhoods  and,  or  a  high  percen- 
tage of  poor  children  should  get  a  higher 
reimbursement  rate  out  of  general  school 
lunch  funds.  Tnls  would  enable  them  to 
reduce  the  price  below  20c  and  across  the 
board  in  poverty-impacted  schools  and  to 
olfer  free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  poor 
children  wherever   they  are  in   the  district. 

b.  Special  Assistance  (Sec.  11)  funds 
should  be  sufficient  to  help  the  States  feed 
all  of  their  needy  pupils,  not  just  a  token 
few.  As  a  first  step.  Congress  should  appro- 
priate the  *10  million  originally  authorized 
for  Special  Assistance.  Subsequent  appro- 
priations (following  this  one)  should  be 
based  not  on  the  number  of  free  meals 
served  in  the  previous  years,  but  on  the 
estimated  number  of  children  who  will  need 
assistance  in  the  fiscal  vear  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made. 

Ultimately,  the  School  Lunch  Program 
should  be  adequately  funded  on  the  na- 
tional and  state  levels  so  that  Special 
Assistance  would  not  be  necessary.  But  until 
that  time  Special  Assistance  will"  have  to  be 
vastly   increased   to  be  effective. 

4.  CJiildrcn  should  be  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  according  to  a  uni- 
form standard  of  need.  All  school  children 
in  families  below  the  poverty  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  lESEA).  plus  all  school  chil'- 
dren  in  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  should 
be  automatically  eligible.  Children  .n  large 
families  with  marginal  incomes,  even 
though  they  are  not  on  welfare  or  below 
the  poverty  level,  should  be  added. 

5.  Identifying  needy  children  by  such  prac- 
tices as  using  special  tokens  or  different 
color  tickets,  by  calling  out  the  names  of 
those  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  meals, 
by  collecting  money  in  a  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent way,  by  forcing  them  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  cafeteria  line  or  by  requiring 
them  to  work  should  be  spccifzcaUy  banned 
by  USDA  Regulations.  We  do  not  object  to 
giving  all  children  the  opportunity  to  earn 
money  or  credit  for  community  service.  But 
to  make  their  eating  dependent  on  cafeteria 
work  is  humiliating  and  psychologically  un- 
sound. 

6.  All  scliool  food  service   should   be  put 

under    one    administration    at    all    levels 

national,  state  and  local — to  promote  uni- 
form funding,  standards  of  eligibility,  rec- 
ord-keeping and  reiHew  and  to  effect  greater 
efficiency  and  coordination.  The  need  for 
special  programs  to  provide  lunches  and 
breakfasts  to  needy  students  will  continue 
until  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
becomes  truly  inclusive.  We  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  special  efforts,  with  their 
separate  administrations,  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

7.  USDA    and    the    states    should   assume 
greater  responsibility  for  improving  the  ad- 
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rnini-sfrafton  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  Higher  levels  of  administrative 
and  business  skill  as  well  as  competence  in 
food  service  are  required  if  the  program  is 
to  be  of  greater  benefit  at  a  lower  cost. 

Tlie  major  burden  will  be  on  the  states 
who  carry  traditionally  the  responsibility  lor 
professional  standards,  training  ;ind  certi- 
fication. Tlie  states  should  accelerate  their 
efforts  in  training,  upgrading  and  certifica- 
tion and  should  hasten  the  lime  when  only 
certified  persons  will  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment. 

USDA  should  set  guidelines  for  program 
standards,  administrative  reviews  and  record- 
keeping Federal  grants  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  local  school 
lunch    divisions    should    be    provided. 

8  The  Congre.-;s.  USDA.  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion state  legislators,  school  lunch  admin- 
istrators should  begin  planning  now  for  a 
universal  free  school  lunch  program  as  part 
of  a  coordinated  plan  for  better  nutrition  for 
all  children. 

We  believe  that  school  lunch  should  be 
served  to  all  children  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Each  child  should  be  given  his  school  lunch 
In  the  same  way  that  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren now  receive  their  books  and  school 
equipment.  Tlie  .school  lunch  should  be  a 
basic  part  of  the  free  public  school  educa- 
tion to  which  every  child  has  a  right. 

Part  of  the  malaise  of  the  present  schCKil 
lunch  program  is  that  it  is  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  child's  education.  More  important. 
Its  present  operation  bears  little  relation  to 
the  needs  of  today's  children.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  total  plan  which  will  unify  the  present 
piecemeal  system,  modernize  its  administra- 
tion and  integrate  it  into  the  total  educa- 
tional process. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  recom- 
mend a  two-stage  program: 

a.  Coi  gress  should  provid.e  incentive  grants 
to  school  districts,  inunicipalities  or  counties 
to  develop  model  nutritional  and  food  serv- 
ice programs  for  children  and  youth.  These 
models  should  include:  a  scientific  analysis 
of  nutritional  needs;  a  total  food  service  plan 
for  maximum  participation,  free  or  at  low 
cost,  for  children  of  all  ages;  experimenta- 
tion with  developments  in  food  technology; 
Increased  efficiency  and  professional  upgrad- 
ing in  already  existing  programs:  community 
involvement  "in  nutrition  education;  coordi- 
nation with  other  community  planning  ef- 
forts for  improving  health  rtnd  education. 

b  The  President  should  appoint  a  National 
Conmmission  with  a  mandate  to  design  a 
federally  sponsored  free  nutrition  and  food 
service  program  for  children  and  youths. 
Tlie  Commission  should  gather  data  about 
the  nutritional  statvis  of  America's  children, 
evaluate  all  food  service  programs,  and  re- 
view the  experiences  of  other  countries  with 
universial  programs.  Based  on  their  study, 
the  Commission  should  make  recommenda- 
tions about  how  a  universal  free  school  lunch 
program  should  be  financed  and  adminis- 
tered. It  should  create  the  blueprint  for  a 
total  nutrition  program  which  would  in- 
clude not  only  the  free  school  lunch  but 
which  would  cover  children's  nutritional  and 
health  needs  all  day.  every  day. 

The  Commission  should  be  broadly  based 
and  should  include  educators,  nutritionists, 
economists,  experts  in  food  technology, 
school   lunch  administrators  and  parents. 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  to  make 
lunch  a  fully  educational  project,  it  is  neces- 
sary 'hat  it  be  offered  free  lo  all  the  children 
everyday  ...  It  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
a  proper  lunch  is  Just  as  important  as  proper 
teaching,  and  that  can  be  controlled  only  by 
having  lunches  offered  to  all  children  in  the 
school  .  .  .  We  are  living  in  uxi  age  where  the 
schools  will  assume  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  children  and  when  such  re- 
sponsibilities are  assumed,  we  In  the  school 


lunch  field  cannot  neglect  our  obligation  to 
the  hungry  child  and  to  all  children. 
George  Mueller. 
Late  Comptroller.  Board  of  Education, 
Kansas    City,    Mo.,    Schcx>l    Lunch 
Journal,  July-August  1966. 


WEST    VIRGINIA    DELKGATES    FOR 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  story  from  the  May  23 
edition  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Gazette  entitled  "Of  36  Delegates,  24  on 
Humphicy  Slate." 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  storj'  was 
ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Op  36  Delegates.  24  on  Humphrey  Slate 
Results  from  all  but  one  county  show  sup- 
porters, of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey for  the  presidential  nomination  will 
outnumber  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  sup- 
jjorters  more  than  :i-to-l  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

Unofficial  tabulation  of  May  14  piHmary  re- 
sults— with  only  Mingo  unreported  among 
the  55  counties— show  the  apparent  election 
of  a  delegation  made  up  of: 

Twenty-four  candidates  v^'ho  were  on  the 
slate  supported  by  United  Democrats  for 
Hvmiphrey:  seven  who  favor  Kennedy;  one 
who  favors  President  Johnson  despite  his 
rejection  of  candidacy;  three  who  list  them- 
selves as  uncommitted,  and  one  whose  name 
appeared  on  both  the  Humphrey  and  Ken- 
liedy  slates. 

The  36  elected  delegates  will  include  16 
delegates-at-large  chosen  in  statewide  voting 
and  four  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  con- 
gressional districts.  In  addition  to  the  elected 
delegates,  the  delegation  at  Chicago  in 
August  will  include  the  Democratic  national 
committeeman  and  committeewoman. 

The  following  unofficial  results  show  the  18 
leaders  for  the  16  delegate-at-large  seats  and 
the  five  leaders  for  the  four  seats  In  each  con- 
gresslon.T.1  district  H-Humphrey  slate,  K- 
Kennedv  slate.  J-Johnson,  U-uncommltted: 
Delegates-at-hirge:  1.  U.S.  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph  lU).  145.933;  2.  Gov.  Hulett  C. 
Smith  (H).  129.906:  3.  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (H). 
113.750;  4.  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (U),  105- 
166;  5.  State  Sen.  Paul  J.  Kaufman  (U). 
105.138;  6.  Rep.  John  M.  Slack  (H). 
104.003:  7.  Troy  S.  Bailey  (H)  of  Bridgeport. 
03.210;  b.  Alfred  F.  Chapman  (both  H.  and 
K.  slates)  of  Wheeling.  91.348;  9  C.  A. 
Blankenship    (H)    of  Plneville.  88.016. 

10.  Rudolph  D.  Jennings  (J)  of  Bluefield. 
87.233;  11.  John  D.  .Amos  (H)  of  Charleston. 
83.735;  12.  Robert  J.  Burke  (Ki  of  Wheeling. 
83.556;  13.  Alan  B.  Mollohan  (H)  of  Fair- 
mont. 83.490;  14.  Clarence  E.  Johnson  (H) 
(jf  Morsantown.  82.295;  15.  William  S.  Bryant 
(Hi  of  .Summersvllle.  81.442;  16.  Lawrence 
Barker  (H)  of  Dunbar,  78,977:  17.  W.  E. 
Chilton  III  (K)  of  Charleston,  76.362,  and 
18.  Georqe  Blizzard  (U)  of  Oak  Hill.  74.098. 
1st  District:  1.  William  D.  Evans  (H)  of 
Fairmont.  24.200;  2.  Walter  Neeley  (H)  of 
Clarksburg.  ■24.179;  3.  Richard  W.  Barnes 
(K)  of  Wellsburg.  21.172;  4.  Jerome  A.  Burke 
(Ki  of  WheeUng.  19.034.  and  5.  Charles  L. 
Ihlenfeld   (H)    of  Wheeling.  18.779. 

2nd  District:  1.  State  .Son.  Betty  H.  Baker 
(Hi  of  Moorefield.  14.885;  2.  Robert  Hedrick 
(K)  of  Elkins.  13.171;  3.  John  A.  Canfield 
(Hi  of  Kevser.  12.810;  4.  Charles  S.  Armistead 
(H)  of  Moreantown.  12.454.  and  5.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Leonard  iK)  of  Elkins.  12.035. 

3rd  District:  1.  Kelly  L.  Castleberry  (K)  of 
South  Charleston.  14.144;  2.  State  Sen.  Carl 
E.  Gainer  (Hi.  of  Richwood.  13.894;  3.  David 
C.  Callaghan  (H)  of  Charleston.  11.381;  4. 
■Virgil  E.  Matthews  (K)  of  Charleston.  9.374, 
and  5.  Lloyd  C.  Calvert   (H)   of  Belle.  8,817. 


4th  District:  1  Paul  Crabtree  (H)  of  Point 
Pleasant.  13.472;  2  State  Sen.  Lyle  A  Smi^h 
(H)  of  Huntington.  12.380;  3.  the  ReV. 
Harley  E  Bailey  (H»  of  Parker^-burg.  10,515; 
4.  Cliarles  M.  Polan  Jr.  (H)  4)f  Huntington. 
U.034.  and  5.  John  M  McGmre  (K|  of 
Parkersburg.  8.995. 

5th  District  (Mingo  County  unreported)  : 
1.  Andrew  L.  Clark  (H)  of  Princeton,  14  4«6; 
2  Roy  A.  Cunningham  (H)  ut  Beckley.  14.- 
212:  3.  State  Sen.  Tracy  Hylton  (H)  nf 
Mullens.  14.192;  4  Bu/yy  Bowling  (K»  of 
Beckley.  14.088.  and  5  N.  Joe  Rahall  (Hi 
of   Beckley.    12.G5(: 


THE  POOD  AND  DRUG  COMMIS- 
SIONER AND  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
resignation  early  this  week  of  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard. 
the  administration  faces  the  respon.sibil- 
ity  of  appointinfi  a  successor  who  is.  in 
the  words  of  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  May  23.  an  individual  of  "Kicat 
enerfcy.  substantial  professional  .status. 
and  considerable  courage."  The  Food 
and  Drue  Administration  is  one  of  the 
most  important  consumer  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government — as  a  matter  of 
fact.  25  cents  of  ever>-  consumer  dollar 
is  spent  for  products  produced  by  FDA- 
regulated  industries.  Thus,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  administration  to  desig- 
nate an  able,  consumer-minded  execu- 
tive to  this  post  which  Commis.sioner 
Goddard  has  called  "one  of  the  hottest 
of  the  governmental  hotspots." 

A  nnal  ijoint.  It  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  Food  and  Drug  Commis- 
sioner is  not  an  "advise  and  consent" 
post,  although  other  officials  at  the  same 
echelon  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  are — for  exam- 
ple, the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
the  Surgeon  General.  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  the  FDA  Com- 
missioner would  afford  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  qualifications 
of  the  appointee  and  determine  the  pol- 
icies he  will  be  iDursuing  as  Commis- 
sioner. This  is  now  done  by  the  required 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  nominations 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  the  Commis- 
sioiier  on  Aging,  and  others  who  occupy 
parallel  positions  within  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  958  on  February  15.  1967.  This 
bill  vvould  mandate  such  senatorial  ad- 
vice and  consent.  While  it  may  have  been 
appropriate  for  a  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  have  been  api^ointed  with- 
out a  Senate  review  when  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  first  went  into  effect  in  1907 
or  when  the  FDA  was  created  in  its  pres- 
ent foi-m  in  1930.  the  scope  of  the 
agency's  responsibilities  for  the  public's 
health  have  grown  so  appreciably  since 
that  time  that  the  opportunity  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  should  now  be 
aflorded.  The  task  involved  in  selecting 
a  successor  to  Dr.  Goddard  gives  em- 
phasis to  this  point 


RUCKUS  AT  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert 
in  the  Record  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
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editorial  which  appeared  In  today's 
Wa,shin^toii  Daily  NewB entttled  "Ruckus 
at  Columbia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a.s  follows: 

RtrcKtjs  AT  Columbia        I 
CoUimbla  University  In  New  York  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  reputable  In  the  world. 

Yet  twice  In  the  last  month  the  institu- 
tion has  been  made  a  shambles  by  a  small 
group  of  ruffians,  led  by  members  of  the  so- 
called  "Students  for  a  Democratic  Society." 
a  trouble-making  outnt  of  •leftish  hue."  to 
put  it  mildly. 

In  the  last  go-around  this  week,  nearly 
200  were  arrested.  17  policemen  and  50  others 
were  injured,  several  fires  were  started,  rocks. 
brlclts  and  eggs  were  thrown.  The  only  pre- 
text  for  this  outbreak  was  to  "protest"  the 
suspension  of  several  students  for  the  pre- 
vious riot. 

Illustr.iting  the  other  barbarity  of  these 
organized  hooligans,  the  office  of  a  professor 
they  happened  to  dislike  was  stripped  of  two 
files  of  prtTate  papers  which  represented  10 
vears  of  patient  research.  All  these  documents 
*'ere  Irreplaceable. 

Before  the  police  were  ordered  to  clear  the 
campus,  they  gave  these  anarchists  every 
chance  to  go  peacefully,  but  instead  were 
met  with  a  barrage  of  missiles.  They  at- 
tacked the  police  and  the  police,  with  ever- 
lasting propriety,  w.ided  in. 

"I  have  never  seen  students  act  the  way 
these  kids  did.  "  said  a  university  official.  "I 
have  never  Ijeen  so  impressed  with  the  pa- 
tience of  the  p>oiice." 

But  patience,  tact  and  persuasion  obviously 
are  not  the  appropriate  tactics  for  this  non- 
sense. wtUch  lias  been  erupting  on  many 
campuses  under  the  goading  of  this  same  far- 
out  "society"  or  others  like  it.  College  offi- 
cials and  law  enforcement  agencies  have  no 
decent  choice  e.tcepl  to  crack  down.  .After  all. 
the  students  who  want  to  studv  liave  some 
i-ights. 


mitments  of  the  President  and  Mr. 
Goldberg.  It  Is  blind  to  the  American 
■image;  to  the  paradox  of  supporting 
human  liberties  for  its  citizens  but  not 
for  those  of  the  world.  The  Senate  alone 
is  entrusted  with  the  power  to  ratify 
treaties.  It  shapes  the  United  States  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations.  We  must  move 
from  the  sluggishness  of  past  years  and 
act  on  the  Conventions  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  and  Freedom  of 
Association. 


HVMAS  RIGHTS  COMMITMENTS  RE- 
QLTRE  SENATE'S  SOLID  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROIvMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26.  1966,  President  Johnson  ad- 
dressed the  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  the 
African  countries.  His  speech  reflected 
h:s  growing  concern  for  tlie  American 
image  abroad.  In  the  developing  worlds 
01  Africa  and  Asia,  he  realized  that  the 
United  States  was  not  measiu'cd  by  in- 
d'ostrial  capacity  and  militarj'  might 
alone,  but  by  its  commitment  to  the 
advancement  of  human  rights;  its  re- 
spect for  the  individual  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  his  White  House  speech,  the 
President  wained: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
Ls  rooted  in  Ite  life  at  home.  We  will  not 
permit  human  rights  to  be  restricted  in  our 
own  country.  And  we  will  not  support  poli- 
cies abroad  wliich  are  based  on  the  rule  of 
minorities  or  the  discredited  notion  that 
men  are  unequal  before  the  law. 

The  administration's  stand  for  the  in- 
teniational  human  rights  treaties  be- 
came even  firmer  in  the  following 
months.  On  September  28,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  signed  the  most  sig- 
nificant convention  in  the  records  of  the 
General  Assembly — the  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  DLScrimination. 

Almost  2  years  have  passed,  and  the 
Senate  has  ignored  these  :>olemn  com- 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    PHILIP    A 
HART.  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  vei-y  fine  commentary  on  the 
excellent  work  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  appeared 
in  the  Wheeling,  W.  'Va..  News-Register 
of  May  22.  The  item,  written  by  John  W. 
Finney,  pays  deserving  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent legislative  work  of  Senator  Hart. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
most  fitting  tribute  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows ; 

Senator  Habt  iNHEBrrs  Liberal  Leadership 
(By  John  W.  Plnney) 
W..SHINCTON.— Senate  liberals,  disorganized 
ever  since  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  left  in  1965 
to  become  vice  president,  appear  at  last  to 
have  found  a  leader  In  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart 
D-Mlch. 

Twice  this  year.  In  an  essentially  conserva- 
tive, economy-minded  Congress,  Senator  Hart 
has  succeeded  In  organizing  the  liberal  forces 
to  push  legislation  through  the  Senate  bear- 
ing a  "liberal"  stamp. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  senator,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  Senate's  adoption  of 
a  broad  civil  rights  bUl  Including  an  open- 
hotising  provision. 

In  tlie  aftermath  of  the  racial  disturbances 
last  month,  it  was  Hart  who  countered  and 
perhaps  defused  the  latent  "backlash"  senti- 
ment in  the  Senate  by  successfully  sponsor- 
ing a  three-year,  $96  mllUon  program  aimed 
at  providing  meals  to  preschool  children  in 
poverty  areas. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  these  legislative 
achievements,  however.  Is  the  approving  way 
the  Senate  "establisimient" — conservatives 
and  liberals  alike — Is  talking  about  Phil  Hart 
in  offices  and  cloakrooms.  As  he  approaches 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  it  is  apparent 
that  by  the  unwritten  social  rules  of  the 
Senate  Michigan's  senior  senator  has  been 
initiated  into  the  inner  "club"  of  the  Senate. 
"Phil  is  a  man  we  can  respect  and  work 
with."  commented  one  southern  conserva- 
tive. "When  I  need  the  liberals'  votes,  I  now 
look  to  Phil,"  observed  a  moderate  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

The  administration  also  is  looking  to  Hart 
for  help.  When  the  administration  needs 
someone  to  champion  one  of  its  liberal  causes 
on  the  Senate  floor,  such  as  the  civil  rights 
bill,  it  has  been  turning  more  and  more  to 
Hart  as  tloor  manager. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the 
administration  is  in  such  difficulty  in  op- 
posing certain  sections  of  the  anti-crime  bill 
is  the  absence  of  Senator  Hart  as  floor  leader. 
The  JusUce  Department  attempted  to  en- 
list Hart  to  lead  the  administration  cause. 
But  he  declined  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
exhausted  after  leading  the  eight-week  fight 
over  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  liberal  bloc  In  the  Senate,  numt>er- 
Ing  15  to  20  members,  does  not  lack  for 
potential  leaders  to  replace  standard  bear- 


ers of  the  past  such  as  Humphrey  or  Sen 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  D-N.Mex.  Like  college 
seniors  going  over  the  Junior  class  before 
Tap  Day,  the  powers  in  the  Senate  give  ap- 
proving nods  to  such  "comers"  as  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  D-Malne.  Fred  R.  Harris.  D-Okla., 
Walter  P.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.  and  Joseph  D 
Tydings,  D-Md. 

But  none  of  these  potential  leaders  has 
yet  stepped  forward  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
bloc,  either  because  they  lack  the  senority 
or  becau.se  they  have  their  eyes  on  the  Sen- 
ate le-adership  and  thus  do  not  want  to  be- 
come too  closely  identified  with  liberal 
causes. 

It  was  more  by  default  than  choice  that 
Hart  asEumed  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the 
liberal  bloc.  A  diffident,  almost  shy  man  who 
has  difficulty  even  shaking  hands  with  voters 
on  the  campaign  trail.  Senator  Hart  would 
t>e  the  last  to  claim  that  he  was  the  leader. 
The  most  he  will  acknowledge  is  that  he  has 
liecome  "sort  of  a  nerve  center"  for  the 
liberals. 

But  it  was  Hart's  idea  that  If  the  bill  was 
to  be  approved,  "we  will  have  to  Uke  it 
through  the  Senate  in  our  stocking  feet."  For 
eight  weeks  he  s<.t  in  the  majority  leader's 
chair,  patienUy  listening  to  the  southern 
objections,  sometimes  responding  in  low- 
keyed  rebuttals. 

All  the  wiiile  he  kept  pressing  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  for  cloture 
votes  to  cut  off  the  southern  debate.  It  was 
largely  out  of  personal  respect  for  Hart  that 
Mansfield  permitted  four  different  attempts 
at  cloture — something  that  had  never  been 
done  before  on  a  single  bill. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN 
TRANSITION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Chan- 
cellor Glenn  S.  Dimike  of  the  California 
State  colleges,  recently  save  the  keynote 
addre.ss  commemoratinE;  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ball  State  Univer.<:ity  m 
Muncie.  Ind. 

His  address.  ■Higher  Education  in 
Transition,"  discus.ses  the  problems  and 
challenges  facin,?  higher  education.  The 
chancellor  s  remarks  resardm?  the  trend  • 
to  overilamonze  research,  perhaps  to 
the  detriment  of  teaching  and  to  the 
students,  needs  to  be  pondered  by  all. 

Like  the  chancellor,  I.  too.  recognize 
the  importance  of  basic  research,  for 
basic  research  is  indispensable  to  this 
Nation's  present  position  of  prominence 
in  science  and  technoloHv,  But  I  also 
feel  that  the  university  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  educational  institutions  is  to 
educate  students.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Higher  Education  in-  Transition 
(By  Glenn  S.  Dumke.  Chancellor,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges) 
When  the  British  Empire  founded  the 
thirteen  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Nortii  Ame.  ica,  tiiere  was  certainly  no  con- 
cern in  Westminster  that  these  thinly- 
populated  plantations  in  a  fertile  wilderness 
would  one  day  assume  the  power  and  majesty 
of  world  dominion  then  enjoyed  by  the 
mother  country.  They  turned  out  to  be  a 
.surprising  upstart— at  first  mildly  irritating, 
then  worrisome,  then  m^iddeningly  rebel- 
lious, then  finally  frustrating, "  as  they 
emerged  with  the  iniluence.  power  and  recog- 
nition once  possessed  by  the  parent  iiaUoa. 


At  no  time  did  they  disapprove  of  Brlt.aln. 
They  had  high  respect  for  her  accomplish- 
ments. They  were  jealous  of  her  and  wanted 
her  way  of  life  for  their  own. 

There  Is  a  parallel,  and  not  a  strained  one. 
In  tlie  history  of  American  higher  education. 
The  normal  schools,  originally  established  as 
two-year  institutions  to  do  a  Job  the  land- 
grant  or  Ivy  league  universities  were  not 
much  interested  in,  developed  mu.soles  and 
resources  of  their  own.  bec:ime  st.it«  colleges, 
and  then  became  the  "emergent  universi- 
ties". They  broadened  their  otTerings.  deep- 
ened their  curricula,  invaded  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  graduate  instruction,  and  now 
threaten  to  surpass  iheir  more  prestigious 
progenitors  in  their  overall  importance  and 
influence  on  the  American  scene. 

At  no  time  have  they  dlsappproved  of  their 
bigger  and  older  brothers.  They  have  merely 
wanted   an   equivalent   way  of   life. 

In  California,  where  the  „tate  colleges  have 
not  even  assumed  the  name  "emergent  uni- 
versity" as  yet,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  senior 
students  in  public  as  well  as  private  four- 
year  institutions  are  registered  in  the  State 
Colleges. 

By  1980  one  out  of  every  eight  California 
voters  will  be  a  State  College  alumnus.  Our 
State  Colleges  are  currently  educating  40,000 
students  in  the  fields  of  business,  engineer- 
ing, and  mathematics.  The  State  Colleges 
have  doubled  in  size  in  ilie  last  lialf  decade, 
and  their  current  budget  is  close  to  a  third 
of  a  bilhon  dollars  annually.  The  teaching 
profession  has  been  dependent  on  us  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

It  seems  clear  that  even  including  those 
areas  of  this  nation  where  state  colleges  have 
not  as  yet  enjoyed  such  glandular  growth, 
graduates  from  state  colleges,  or  state  uni- 
versities which  have  emerged  from  state  col- 
leges, will  witliin  another  generation  consti- 
tute the  major  portion  of  our  educated  citi- 
zenry. 

Our  state  colleges  and  our  "emergent  uni- 
versities" are  not  only  on  the  move,  they  are 
moving  toward  primacy,  in  terms  of  size, 
budgets,  influence,  and  overall  effect  on 
what's  h.appening  to  America. 

Yet,  despite  their  growing  importance,  this 
nation  has  often  thrust  them  aside  as  the 
.second  son  was  thrust  aside  ttnder  primo- 
geniture. 

Hcrw  is  It  possible  to  make  such  a  sweep- 
ing ."Statement?  Let  me  give  just  three  ex- 
amples of  what  I  mean : 

Most  of  the  graduate  schools  of  this  nation 
will  teach  that  research  is  the  only  respect- 
able occupation  for  a  scholar.  To  them,  teach- 
ing Is  a  necessary  but  Ixithersome  means  of 
making  a  living  so  that  a  person's  chief 
efforts  can  be  devoted  to  his  research.  Our 
state  colleges  and  our  "emergent  univer- 
sities" have  teaching  as  a  major  mission  and 
the  graduate  schools  are  therefore  giving 
them  [xior  service. 

Second,  now  that  the  federal  government 
has  Invaded  hlsher  education  It  has.  despite 
Its  protestations  of  not  wishing  to  Influence 
the  course  of  education  in  this  country, 
deeply  influenced  it  by  conferring  its  favors 
largely  on  a  handful  of  older  universities  and 
relatively  ignoring  those  whose  teaching 
emphasis  brings  them  in  direct  contact  with 
the  greatest  numbers  of  people.  This  arlstoc- 
rpcy  of  research  is  an  exclusive  elite.  Less  than 
100  major  universities  have  greatly  bene- 
fited from  federal  tvenison.  The  other  nearly 
2000  accredited  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  nation,  despite  loan  programs  and 
other  crumbs  which  have  fallen  from  the 
table,  have  looked  on  in  frustration. 

Tlilrd,  salaries,  prestige,  fringe  isenefits. 
reduced  teaching  loads,  and  support  funds 
liave  at  their  highest  levels  been  reserved  for 
the  traditional  research-oriented  institutions. 
And  some  of  these.  de.=pite  their  "university" 
title,  their  proliferated  doctoral  programs, 
and  their  pretensions  to  scholarly  excellence, 
find  it  hard  to  match  the  faculty  preparation. 


qualifications,  and  product  quality  of  many 
state-college-type  institutions,  which  strug- 
gle along  under  the  crushing  weight  ot 
seoond-clase  citizenship, 

I  am  reminded  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France 
of  the  1780's.  who  paid  the  bills  and  did 
most  of  the  work  while  the  aristocrats  lived 
luxTirlously  and  made  proportionately 
smaller  and  smaller  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Our  aristocrats  are  of  course 
making  a  signal  contribution,  so  the  analogy 
must  not  be  carried  too  far.  Yet,  in  part.  It 
cert'ilnly  applies. 

As  a  very  timely  illu.stration  of  what  I 
am  talking  about  let  me  t*ll  you  about  a 
study  recently  completed  in  oxir  state  col- 
leges. Two  of  our  faculty  economises  recent- 
ly did  an  analysis  of  the  support  budgets 
for  the  University  of  California  and  for  the 
California  State  Colleges.  Some  of  their  find- 
ings may  be  of  interest.  The  California  Leg- 
islature appropriated  support  funds  sufficient 
to  provide  $1.G72  for  each  University  fresh- 
man or  sophomore,  while  only  $669  was  ap- 
propriated for  each  .State  College  lower  di- 
vision student.  At  the  upper  division  level 
per-student  state  support  was  52.508  at  the 
University  and  only  $1,004  in  the  State  Col- 
leges. .Support  for  master's-ievpl  graduate 
students  was  $4,180  at  U.C.  and  only  $1.C73 
at  the  State  Colleges.  No  comparisons  were 
made  for  the  Ph.D.  level  rlncc  we  award  these 
degrees  Jointly  with  the  University.  In  con- 
sidering the  above  figures  I  must  warn  you 
to  remember  that  included  In  the  University 
figure  is  their  support  for  "organized  re- 
search". 

Let  me  give  you  another  recent  illustra- 
tion. This  past  year  we  were  faced  with  the 
task  of  recruiting  .some  2.300  new  f.iculty 
members  In  order  to  staff  our  18  .State  Col- 
leges. We  have  made  repeated  pleas  for  salary 
Increases  in  recent  years  and  although  we 
have  had  some  degree  of  success,  we  still  find 
ourselves  lagging  behind  our  competition.  In 
order  to  gain  a  better  perspective  on  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  quality  of  our 
faculty  we  asked  our  Statewide  Academic 
Senate  to  conduct  for  us  a  study  of  the 
quality  of  faculty  recruited,  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  the  current  problems  associated 
with  recruitment  This  study,  under  faculty 
leadership,  has  pointed  out  for  us  in  clear 
and  dramatic  terms  the  desperateness  of  our 
situation.  Because  this  bit  of  research  was 
faculty  sponsored,  faculty  conducted,  and 
faculty  reported  to  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  believe  it  will  have  a  far  greater  impact. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  away  anything  from 
the  great  and  prestigious  universities  and 
research  institutions.  They  have  through 
service  to  the  nation  and  humanity  earned 
their  status,  and  they  deserve  all  of  the  sup- 
port and  benefit  they  can  get.  But  I  do  feel — 
and  feel  strongly — that  once  the  American 
people  recognize  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  state-college-type  institution — 
the  emergency  university — they  will  stop 
treating  it  as  a  stepchild.  Certainly  the  insti- 
tution that  will  educate  most  of  America's 
college-trained  population  deserves  better 
than  it  is  getting  from  the  body  politic. 

Outside  of  sheer  numbers  ai  students  and 
fantastically  rapid  growth,  why  is  the  state- 
college  and  "emergent  university"  type  in- 
stitution so  important  to  the  nation?  Let  us 
examine  this  question  for  a  moment  and  see 
if  we  cannot  articulate  some  of  our  convic- 
tions. 

The  state-college- type  institution  and  new 
unii-eTsity  present  the  best  possibility  of 
finding  an  answer  to  the  growing  problem 
of  financing  higher  cdvcation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  rapidly-mounting 
costs  of  public  and  private  higher  educa- 
tion. Budgetary  requests  In  our  larger  states 
are  already  astronomicaUy  high.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  American  people  will  con- 
tinue to  dig  deep  down  in  their  pockets  for 
funds   to  finance   colleges   and   universities. 


considering  their  recent  turbulence,  if  all 
crtxicntors  do  is  to  keep  asking  for  more  and 
more  for  the  same  old  tired  educational  tech- 
niques that  began  In  the  Middle  Ages  and 
have  changed  little  since. 

The  state  college  or  emergent  .state  uni- 
versity presents  two  attractive  alternatives. 
One  is  the  fact  that  it  currently  i.s  not  us 
expensive  to  run  as  the  major  research  uni- 
vrr.'-lty.  As  I  have  Just  pointed  imt  above, 
the  pcr-studcnt  annual  n.st  In  tlie  California 
State  Colleges  is  conslrlcrably  lower  Ihiin 
that  of  the  university.  Now  no  (,ne  antici- 
pates that  those  figures  should  he  equal,  \>ut 
certainly  the  disparity  .should  clearly  not  be 
quite  so  great.  After  all,  it  Is  ])os;lble  to  bar- 
gain yourself  to  death  in  iilyhcr  cducatl'-n. 
to  the  detriment  of  the  studcntr,  and  the 
public.  However,  even  though  there  thould 
be  (lefinit=  cr>rrective  upward  iromis  in  llie 
State  College  figure.  It  .'till  presents  a  far 
more  attractive  budgetary  j.rcspcrt  than  the 
.rppcdily  rising  costs  of  the  major  older  In- 
Flltuticn,  which  are  shooting  upward  like 
a  mushroom  cloud  to  darken  the  :.un  uf  the 
taxpayer. 

'ihe  second  attractive  prospect  which  thn 
state  college  presents  is  the  ple,x.sant  vista  of 
change.  Pew  state  colleges  are  as  venerable, 
as  nxjlcd  In  tradition,  as  stubbornly  con- 
servative and  resistant  to  change,  as  major 
universities.  They  are  therefore  far  more 
cap  ible  of  constructive  innovation,  of  pio- 
neering ventures  which  might,  in  tome  .'ica- 
demically  repuUable  inanncr,  suggest  better 
ways  of  educating  our  students,  maybe  even 
at  I  jwer  cost. 

Let  us  innovate,  let  us  pioneer,  let  us  use 
the  flexibility  and  Institutional  youth  which 
Is  .still  ours  to  chart  some  new  directions  lor 
American  higher  education! 

We  liave  some  new  campuses  coming  up 
for  the  State  Colleges  in  California,  and  I 
hope  we  can  use  at  least  one  of  them  in  an 
entirely  new  way — perhaps  no  formal  classes 
at  all,  except  for  advanced  philosophy  or  cer- 
tain laljs,  with  all  of  the  resources  for  learn- 
ing present  on  a  campus  In  which  the  stu- 
dent would  take  the  chief  initiative^ — the 
books,  the  gadgets,  and  the  people  neces- 
sary to  a  good  education,  but  one  In  which 
the  faculty  would  chiefly  be  vised  as  advisers 
and  counselors  rather  than  as  old-fashioned 
lecturing  pedagogues.  We  may  never  be  able 
to  do  it  because  of  the  budget  formulas,  but 
we  have  a  youthful  obligation  to  at  least 
try. 

Another  reason  the  state  college  and  "emer- 
gent university  type  is  Important  to  Amer- 
ica is  that  It  presents  the  best  working 
laboratory  for  solving  the  problems  of  new 
and  big  academic  government. 

The  faculty  wants  to  take  charge  The 
students  want  to  take  charge  The  admin- 
istrators have  had  little  experience  running 
big  systems.  These  .ire  our  problems. 

Not  only  are  collegiate  Institutions  growing 
larger  and  more  complex,  but  they  are  being 
joined  together  in  systems  and  federations 
which  may,  if  we  don't  gtiard  against  it,  iso- 
late the  decision  making  authority  from  those 
who  are  governed  by  the  decisions.  I  believe 
that  increased  participation  of  faculty  nnd 
students  in  the  decisions  which  affect  them 
must  take  a  format  which  is  both  visible  nnd 
satisfying.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  rin  ad- 
ministrator report  that  he  consulted  with  the 
faculty  or  with  certain  students  We  In  the 
California  State  Colleges  have  made  physical 
and  procedural  provisions  for  all  constitu- 
encies of  our  jicademic  communities  to  be 
represented  before  our  governing  Iward.  The 
college  presidents,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  our  Statewide  Senate,  and  representatives 
of  our  student  association  presidents  are  free 
to  address  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  all  mat- 
ters before  them.  I  believe  that  this  or  sim- 
illar  patterns  of  direct  communication  must 
find  Increasing  acceptance  in  other  Institu- 
tions and  systems. 
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Both  faculty  and  students  are  Important  in 
academic  government,  and  t)oth  should  play 
an  Important,  significant,  and  appropriate 
role  in  It.  This  is  our  problem — how  to  work 
It  out;  while  maintaining  the  responsibility 
for  decision-making  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
decisions  made. 

Our  newer,  more  vigorous  state  colleges 
have  the  best  chance  of  solving  these  criti- 
cal problems  because  of  their  fle.xlblllty.  and 
uncrystalllzed  form  of  academic  govern- 
ment. 

Maybe  the  Image  which  we  have  always 
fondly  held  that  a  college  president  should 
have  Just  emerged  from  the  classroom  with 
chalkdust  on  his  coattalls  will  have  to  be 
changed.  Maybe  education  Is  now  such  big 
business  that  the  systems  will  have  to  be 
run  by  profe-sslonal  managers  rather  than 
educators,  and  maybe  this  will  be  In  the  edu- 
cators' best  Interest.  Certnilnly  if  collective 
bargaining  succeeds  In  dominating  our  re- 
lationship with  our  faculty  this  development 
will  be  forced  upon  us.  But  In  any  CAse, 
there  are  new  and  fundj^mental  problems  of 
ac.idemic  government  that  must  b«  con- 
fronted ,%nd  solved,  and  again,  the  state  col- 
lege IS  very-  likely  to  place  where  the  solu- 
tions win  be  discovered  ajid  tested. 

A  third  area  of  significance  in  which  the 
state  college  can  play  a  leading  role  is  In 
sohnng  the  problems  of  the  relations  of 
higher  education  to  the  federal  government. 

Because  no  matter  how  it  doth  protest, 
the  federal  government's  Intrtision  Into  the 
affairs  of  higher  education,  although  enthu- 
siastically welcomed  by  many,  has  influenced 
the  direction  of  education,  and  is  influencing 
it  now 

Federal  funds  have  Increased  the  disparity 
between  the  aristocrats — the  larger,  older 
universities — and  the  bourgeoisie — the  teach- 
ing institutions.  Like  Minister  Necker's  re- 
forms prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  they 
were  designed  to  solve,  and  instead  have  only 
intensified,  certain  problems. 

Federal  funds  have  helped  the  sciences  at 
the  expense  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
and  the  social  sciences — and  this  at  a  time 
when  our  knowledge  of  man  is  so  far  behind 
our  knowledge  of  things  that  all  of  civiliza- 
tion is  in  danger. 

Federal  funds  have  bureaucratlzed  and 
centralized  decision-making  In  higher  edu- 
cation, and  this  at  a  time  when  decentralized 
freedom  and  flexibility  seem  the  only  high- 
roads to  fundamentally  necessary  education- 
al change  and  Improvement  of  educational 
organization  and  management. 

Federal  funds  have  Intensified  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  a  floating  academic  com- 
munity, with  each  Individual  a  professlo4ial 
man  responsible  only  to  his  discipline,  whose 
success  is  meastired  by  the  amount  of  re- 
search money  he  can  extract  from  Washing- 
U)n  He  is  losing  his  loyalty  to  the  Institution 
and  its  educational  philosophy.  This  Is  af- 
fecting the  meaning  of  the  degree,  the  at- 
tempts to  develop  sounder  approaches  to 
teaching.  It  is  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  "multiversities"  where  hordes  of 
busy  researchers,  who  teach  only  as  a  side- 
line, dish  out  highly  specialized  morsels  to 
students  in  a  hurry  as  they  rush  by  on  the 
academic  production  line. 

These  are  the  negatives,  the  problems.  Ad- 
mittedly, federal  funds  have  done  a  lot  of 
good  as  well.  But  we  in  education  have  a 
tendency  to  talk  only  of  the  good  and  say 
nothing  of  the  bad,  because  we  think  It  may 
influence  the  chances  of  our  next  loan  or 
grant,  and  we  are  as  able  to  see  which  side 
our  bread  is  buttered  on  :is  the  next  person. 

Again,  the  state-college-type  institution 
has  the  best  chance  of  confronting  and  com- 
ing to  grips  with  these  problems  because  It 
is  the  Institution  that  has  been  most  seri- 
ously short-changed  in  this  development. 
has  least  to  lose,  and  can  therefore  afford  to 
face  the  issue  squarely. 


It  Is  a  problem  that  needs  solving — now. 
The  state  college  is  also  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  change  American  graduate  educa- 
tion from  its  myopic  concentration  on  re- 
search to  a  more  significant  and  broader 
role — that  of  training  teacher- scholars,  who 
will  not  only  do  research  but  will  also  accept 
classroom  teaching  as  a  noble  and  primary 
professional  obligation. 

When  you  consider  that  of  the  Ph.  D.'s 
turned  out  by  American  graduate  schools, 
who  are  destined  to  go  into  teaching,  the 
California  State  Colleges  alone  must  recruit 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  national  total.  It 
becomes  clear  that  not  enough  college  pro- 
fessors are  being  produced.  This  is  one  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  a  serious  one. 

The  other  Is  that  when  they  are  produced, 
too  many  of  them  want  to  do  only  reasearch, 
and  look  upon  teaching  as  a  professional 
step-child.  Now  no  one  knows  better  than  I. 
who  started  out  primarily  as  a  professor 
with  dominant  research  Interests,  how  im- 
portant research  Is  to  good  teaching.  And  I 
am  not  drawing  any  line  between  the  two. 
All  I  am  talking  about  Is  elevating  teaching 
in  the  minds  of  graduate  students,  so  that 
a  good  many  of  them  will  want  to  teach,  and 
do  research  to  make  themselves  better  teach- 
ers, instead  of  the  reverse  which  Is  now  the 
dominant  pattern. 

The  state-college  "emergent  university" 
type  Institution  should  be  turning  out  a 
new  kind  of  Ph.  D. — not  a  superficial  or  a 
second  rate  one  by  any  means,  nor  one  that 
ignores  training  in  research.  But  one  which 
is  aimed  at  turning  out  the  best  possible 
teacher  of  undergraduate  students  at  the 
collegiate  level.  No  one  else  will  do  this.  It 
is  up  to  us.  And  besides,  we  are  the  ones  who 
most  urgently  need  this  new  product. 

Finally,  the  state-college-type  institution 
is  m  the  best  possible  position  to  help  Ameri- 
can higher  education  develop  the  educational 
philosophy  It  so  badly  needs,  which  will  pro- 
vide ballast  for  our  huge  vessel  that  is  plung- 
ing swiftly  forward  through  tiu-bulent  seas. 

It  is  too  bad  to  have  to  admit  it.  but  Amer- 
ican higher  education  has  "just  growed," 
Topsy-llke,  without  great  strategists  at  the 
conunandposts.  Unlike  England,  and  despite 
Dewey,  we  are  not  wholly  won  to  the  idea 
that  our  universities  should  educate  the 
whole  man  for  optimum  service  to  his  fellows 
and  the  state,  and  unlike  Germany  we  were 
not  wholly  convinced  that  ramming  every- 
thing Into  neat  scientific  molds  and  trying 
to  apply  consistent  principles  to  all  branches 
of  learning,  even  the  hiunanities  and  the 
arts,  was  really  the  best  way  to  proceed.  So, 
not  being  certain,  we  did  a  little  of  both,  like 
the  cook  who  wasn't  sure  whether  she 
wanted  to  make  soup  or  pudding,  so  she  put 
.all  the  ingredients  together  in  one  mixing 
bowl  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

We  have  also  emerged  with  a  good  many 
decades  of  non-thought  about  where  the 
college  or  university  should  stand  with  re- 
gard to  current  social  issues,  and  so  today 
we  :u-e  torn  between  those  who  want  us  to 
teach  the  children  in  the  Image  of  the 
fathers,  including  a  handy  trade  and  good 
manners,  and  those  who  want  our  campuses 
to  go  Latin,  serving  as  staging  areas  for 
revolution  and  violent  social  change. 

American  educators  must  give  some 
thought  to  what  a  college  or  university 
should  be  in  this  nation  in  the  last  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  But  it  will  do  no 
good  for  educators  who  are  trapped  in  the 
rock-walled  bastions  of  ancient  and  vener- 
able institutions  to  contemplate  this  funda- 
mental question.  Those  who  will  find  the 
answer  must  be  those  whose  Institutions  are 
malleable  enough  to  make  this  philosophic 
contemplation  more  than  a  pleasant  and 
wordy  academic  exercise. 

Of  all  of  our  problems,  this,  although  the 
least  tangible  and  the  hardest  to  measure 
and  grasp,  Is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
The  American  people  today,  who  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  their  colleges  and   uni- 


versities as  beneficent  Institutions  serving 
as  anchors  to  windward  in  a  stormy  world, 
now  view  what  is  happening  on  their  cam- 
puses with  lack  of  understanding,  fear,  and 
In  some  cases,  horror.  The  matter  is  one  of 
crisis,  because  these  emotions  will  be — and 
are  being — translated  into  reasons  why 
higher  education's  support  base  should  be 
closely  scrutinized,  and  the  answer  that 
comes  from  this  scrutiny  may  not  be 
objective. 

Even  though  we  all  accept  the  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  on 
our  campuses,  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  campus  turbulence  is  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem as  some  of  o\ir  communications  media 
like  to  imply.  Ninety-nine  f>ercent  of  our  fac- 
ulties and  students  are  .still  sound  and  con- 
structive citizens  as  they  always  have  been. 
But  this  merely  intensifies  the  problem,  be- 
cau.se  it  means  that  many  good  people,  and 
institutions  that  are  basically  sound,  stand 
to  suffer  unless  we  c^n.  in  addition  to  guar- 
anteeing peace  and  order,  clarify  our  position 
In  our  own  minds  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
public. 

We  have,  as  educators,  spent  much  of  our 
time  telling  oth->rs  how  to  think  through 
their  problems.  We  now  have  some  of  our 
own.  and  they  .ore  serious  We  would  do  well 
to  follow  our  own  advice,  often  given  to 
others,  that  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of 
a  problem  is  to  clarify  the  principles  under- 
lying it.  In  what  direction  are  we  going?  In 
what  direction  do  we  wish  to  go?  Then^  and 
only  then,  will  it  be  profitable  to  study  how 
to  get  there.  The  state  colleges  and  "emer- 
gent universities"  are  wide  open  to  this  kind 
of  self-study.  They  are  in  their  institutional 
adolescence,  and  they  «in  grow  in  the  direc- 
tion and  in  the  manner  that  we  wsh.  And  if 
we  mold  them  well,  they  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  all  of  American  higher  education 
;is  its  various  segments  confront  their  own 
problems  of  growth,  development,  and  ad- 
justment to  the  I960's. 

The  upstart  colonies  have  now  grown  tip 
to  the  point  where  they  have  questioned  the 
taxation  without  representation  principle, 
the  disparity  between  themselves  and  the 
mother  country — not  with  any  desire  to  de- 
prive the  motherland  of  its  benefits,  but  only 
with  the  hope  that  these  same  benefits 
might  be  more  widely  sh.ared.  TTiey  have  not 
yet  dumped  the  tea  overlxxird.  nor  engaged 
in  the  Boston  Massacre,  nor  should  they.  We 
need  to  use  the  opp>ortunitles  for  self-study 
already  offered  by  our  equivalent  of  a  Con- 
tinental Congress — and  conferences  such  as 
this.  There  is  every  poesibilitv  that  if  we 
pursue  these  self-studies  and  this  serious 
contemplation  of  our  problems  effectively,  we 
can  remodel  ourselves  so  that  the  problems 
of  disparity  will  disappear,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  will  be  prosperity  and  free- 
dom. 

Our  state  colleges  and  "emergent  tml- 
versities'  have  the  most  exciting  and  tre- 
mendous potential  of  any  institutions,  edu- 
cational or  otherwise,  in  modern  history. 
If  we  do  not  come  up  with  the  solutions  to 
our  problems,  we  will  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  None  of  us.  I  am  sure,  wishes  to  face 
the  future  with  that  kind  of  bitterness  gnaw- 
ing at  his  vitals.  If  there  is  an  unmet  need 
which  professionals  fail  to  meet — unpro- 
fessionals  will  move  in  and  fill  the  gap. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reminding  vou 
of  the  response  made  by  Astronaut  Scott  to 
a  reporter's  question.  During  an  interview 
he  was  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  up  in  space 
circling  th°  earth.  He  responded.  "How  would 
you  feel  if  you  were  up  there  and  you  knew 
that  the  components  supporting  you  had 
been  supplied  by  the  lowest  bidder?" 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  suggest  that  even 
though  we  may  continue  to  be  the  low  bid- 
der, we  Impress  the  American  people  with 
the  importance  of  the  job  we  are  doing,  so 
that  we  will  never  be  asked  to  bid  below  what 
Is  necessary  to  keep  the  components  in  orbit. 


CRIME  AND  THF  M.ARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  UYFiD  of  West  Virciiiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  follo'wing  news  arti- 
cles: 

A  story  which  appeared  in  today  s 
Washington  Post  entitled  "District  of 
Columbia  Bus  Strike  Averted" : 

A  stor>'  in  today's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "18  Marchers  Seized;  First  Pleas 
Mel"; 

A  letter  to  the  editor,  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Star  from  Mrs. 
Nina  Cole  entitled  ""Policemen  Who 
Cared"; 

An  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Star  entitled  '"District  of 
Columbia  Curfew  on  Youths  Is  Re- 
quested"; and 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  of  May  20.  1968,  en- 
titled  "Militants  Called  "Absurd"." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follov.s: 

District  op  Columbia  Bus  Strike  Averted; 

Drivers  Delay  Further  Curbs  for  10  Days 

(By  Jack  Elsen  and  Robert  F.  Levey) 

A  threatened  work  stoppage  by  bus  drivers 

that  would  liave  halted  both  day  and  night 

service  of   the  DC.  Transit  System  starting 

this  morning  was  averted  last  night. 

By  a  standing  vote  of  734  to  568,  members 
of  Local  689  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union  ;i.greed  'lO  postpone  any  disruption  of 
daytime  service  for  at  least  ten  days. 

Night-time  operations  already  have  been 
virtxrally  halted.  DC.  Transit  repKkrted  46 
buses,  about  one-quarter  of  the  normal  num- 
ber, on  the  streets  at  8:15  last  night,  and 
this  dwindled  to  seven  an  hour  later.  Tlie  last 
bus  returned  to  its  garage  at  1 1  p.m. 

During  the  tsn-day  negotiation  period,  a 
special  mediator  called  In  by  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  v.-i\\  meet  with  tJnlcvn  and 
management  officials  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  issue  of  driver  safety  that  arose  after 
the  recent  slaying  of  a  bus  driver. 

Tlie  mediator,  the  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  George 
G.  Hipgins,  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest  with 
broad  experience  in  labor  negotiations,  joined 
with  Union  leaders  in  pleading  with  the 
drivers  not  to  shut  down  the  bus  system. 

Earlier  la  the  evening,  the  situation 
seemed  so  bleak  that  Mayor  Washington  pre- 
pared an  emergency  proclamation  designed 
to  ease  an  expected  crush  of  autcjnoblles  ou 
Jammed  sueets  if  the  stoppage  had  occurred. 
Its  terms  will  not  go  into  effect. 

Msgr.  Higglns  met  through  the  afternoon 
with  both  Union  and  company  officials  sepa- 
rately .and  reported  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
basis  for  agreement. 

Others  said  the  bus  company  would  not 
budge  on  the  key  Issue  of  whether  drivers 
would  be  permitted  to  take  night-time  buses 
on  their  runs  without  money  needed  to  make 
change.  The  drivers  regard  this  cash  as  bait 
for   holdup   men. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  break  the  stale- 
mate, the  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission Lssued  an  order  permitting  D.C. 
Transit  to  suspend  the  sale  of  tokens  on 
buses  after  7  p.m. 

It  also  said  that  a  June  4  hearing  scheduled 
chiefly  to  consider  the  installation  of  pro- 
tective plastic  shields  around  bus  drivers  will 
be  expanded  to  consider  prospects  for  the 
elimination  of  the  handling  of  all  cash  on 
buses. 

Almost  2000  drivers  attended  the  three- 
hour  hieetlng  in  the  Regency  Ballroom  of 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  alternately  cheering  and 
hooting  speakers. 


George  W.  Apperson,  the  Local  009  presi- 
dent, said  several  hundred  drivers  assigned 
to  early-morning  runs  apparently  left  the 
meeting  early  and  did  not  vote. 

The  proposal  for  a  ten-day  delay  was 
oflered  by  the  Union's  executive  committee. 
Had  the  vote  gone  the  other  way.  Martin 
Lentz,  an  observer  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  said  it  was  almost  certain  that  no 
buses  would  have  operated  today. 

Opening  the  meeting,  John  Elliott,  inter- 
national president  of  the  Union,  said  he 
found  most  people  In  Washington  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  drivers'  plight  but  that  a 
walkout   would   threaten   that   mood. 

He  said  DC.  rransil  v.as  t  iklng  ;in  "Im- 
pos!=ilble  and  irresponsible  "  position  in  Insist- 
ing that  the  drivers  t.ike  chunee  en  all  runs. 
"I  say  It's  a  mistake  to  a.sk  the  lute  men 
(the  night  drivers)  to  po  back  on  the  .street 
with  money."  Elliott  said,  "Ijut  I  al.so  say 
It  is  a  mistake  for  the  day  men  to  join  them. 
It  would  be  a  wiser  course  to  continue  .'is 
we  have  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time." 

There  were  indications  that  the  Union 
leaders  took  their  stand  after  receiving  as- 
surances from  the  city  government  that  a 
solution  acceptable  to  the  drivers  v.ould  be 
worked  out  within  the  ten-day  period. 

City  officials  have  said,  however,  that  they 
do  not  have  the  police  manpower  to  st;ition 
armed  guards  on  all  night  buses,  as  the  driv- 
ers have  sought. 

During  floor  debate.  Union  members  utp- 
Ing  a  complete  stoppage  seemed  to  get  the 
loudest  applaxise. 

One  driver.  Peter  W.  Buckes,  said  he  has 
been  with  D.C.  Transit  only  110  days,  and 
during  that  time  has  'oeen  robbed  five  times 
— twice  at  17th  and  D  .Streets  nc.  and  once 
at  13th  and  D.  He  said  he  had  to  stop  his 
bus  in  front  of  the  homes  of  women  pas.sen- 
gcrs  to  see  them  safely  Indoors. 

'"IJiey  run  and  they're  afraid."  Buckes 
said. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  regular 
Local  689  meeting  Tuesday,  tlic  executive 
board  was  given  power  to  assess  day-lime  bus 
drivers  to  make  up  some  of  the  wages  lost  by 
ulght-shlft  men  who  are  not  working.  The 
board  will  meet  today  to  decide  the  size  of 
the  assessment. 

Night-time  operations  have  been  disrupted 
since  Monday  and  were  halted  ccinpletely 
Wednesday  night  on  both  D.C.  Tc/nsit  and 
Its  Virginia  subsidiary.  WV&M  Co'ach  Co. 

Two  other  suburban  lines,  WMA  Transit 
of  Prince  Oeorres  County  and  the  Alexan- 
dria-based AB&W  Transit  Co  .  are  not  af- 
fected. 

A  stoppage  would  have  halted  transit  serv- 
ice here  for  the  lirst  time  since  the  same 
Union  struck  the  old  Capital  Transit  Co. 
for  52  days  In  1955  over  economic  Lssues. 

Halting"  of  DC.  Transit  service  would  have 
affected  about  200,000  round-trip  riders  a 
day  in  Washington  and  .suburban  Miiryland, 
about  120,000  of  them  In  the  morning  and 
evening  rush  hoirs.  About  40  per  cent  of 
all  employed  Washingtonlans  get  to  work 
by  bus,  compared  with  15  per  cent  of  sub- 
ui-banltes  whose  jobs  are  in  the  city. 

Disruption  of  service  also  would  have  :if- 
fected  large  numbers  of  Washington  school 
students.  An  e.stlmated  70  per  cent  of  all 
high-school  students — including  98  per  cent 
of  Spingarn's  student  body  and  85  per  cent 
of  Western's — ride  regular  city  buses. 

The  dispute  between  D.C.  Transit  and  its 
drivers  began  Monday  in  the  wake  of  a  rismg 
wave  of  bus  robberies  and  the  holdup-slaying 
last  Friday  of  bus  driver  John  Ea'rl  Talley. 
That  night,  under  instructions  from  the 
Union,  drivers  began  refusing  to  carry 
change  on  runs  after  dark  unless  armed 
guards  were  put  on  all  buses.  The  company 
would  not  let  drivers  refusing  the  money  take 
buses  out  of  the  garages. 

On  Tuesday,  with  the  issue  unresolved,  the 
drivers  at  a  regular  Union  meeting  sec  the 
stage  for  last  night's  mass  meeting  by  threat- 
ening to  refuse  change  In  daytime  as  well — 


an  action,  if  carried  out,  would  amount  to 
a  strike. 

Expressing  grave  concern.  Mayor  Waslilng- 
ton  called  in  Msgr.  Higglns  late  Wednesday 
night  when  efforts  by  the  Melropollum  Area 
Transit  Commission  to  mediate  the  dispute 
collapsed. 

The  Mayor,  mindful  of  the  bruising  that 
New  York"  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  Uwk  in 
trying  to  mediate  a  subway  strike  personally 
Boon  after  taking  office.  calU-d  on  the  priest, 
who  is  director  of  the  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  has 
been  active  In  numerous  labor  disputes,  most 
recently  the  protracted  copper  btrike. 

Mayor  Washlngtijn  called  lor  a  "iir./inpt 
and  cquit;ible  solution"  and  said  Msgr.  Hig- 
gins  has  been  given  a  tree  hand. 

D.C.  Transit  Is  being  represented  ut  the 
mediation  .'sessions  by  J.  Godfrey  Butler,  us 
senior  vice  president.  Company  president  O. 
Boy  Chalk,  who  was  in  Washington  Wednes- 
day, returned  to  New  York,  where  his  wife  is 
critically  ill  following  an  operation. 

In  a  related  development.  Wiley  A.  Br..n- 
ton,  executive  director  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  the  city's  antlixjverty 
agency,  urged  that  area  merchant:; -fspo- 
clally  drug  stores,  bars  and  others  open  late 
at  night — sell  tokens. 

Brnnton  said  a  bus  shutdown  would  have 
hit  hardest  at  ghetto  dwellers  who  depend 
almost  totally  on  public  transit.  He  said  a 
study  showed  that  72  percent  of  the  re.sl- 
dents  in  the  last  month's  rioting  have  no 
autt.niobiles. 


Eighteen  Marchers  Keized;  First  in.tAS  I-Iet 
The  Poor  People's  Campaign  sustained  18 
rrresls  among  its  miuchers  yesterday,  Ijut 
also  won  the  nrst  ri'siwnse  by  the  Federal 
Ouvernment  to  its  demands. 

It  was  announced  that  30  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate members  have  formed  a  committee  to 
help  the  protesters  present  their  case  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  another  development.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Orville  Freeman  disclosed  that  he  has 
taken  two  steps  to  provide  more  iree  lood 
to  the  N.ition's  needy. 

Freeman  announced  that  S60  million  worth 
of  commodities  will  be  added  to  programs 
providing  loot!  directly  to  the  poor,  and  that 
some  sort  (.<f  food  i)rogram  for  331  of  the 
Nation's  poorest  counties  will  be  In  o|»«ratlon 
by  mid-August,  with  some  taking  effect 
July  1. 

Moanwhiie,  I'.ie  l.isl  large  delegation  of 
marchers,  the  800-member  Western  caravan. 
arrived  in  the  Washington  area  late  In  the 
day.  They  will  stay  In  temporary  housina 
bciorc  moving  to  Kesurrcctioii  City  lateMhls 
week. 

Eighteett-  participants  in  the  Campaign 
were  arrested  yesterday  on  the  Csipilol 
grounds.  In  the  only  such  incident  since 
demonstrators  began  arriving  In  Washington 
12  days  ago. 

Twelve  adults  and  six  Juveniles,  all  male, 
were  taken  into  custody  alter  they  disobeyed 
a  Capitol  Police  order  to  cease  singing  and 
jjraving  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  where  a 
large  group  of  protesters  went  lo  demand 
changes  In  welfare  legislation.  Rain  fell  heav- 
ily while  arrests  were  being  made. 

The  arrests  .stemmed  Ir.im  a  noon  visit  to 
Capitol  Hill  by  250  welfare  mothers  and 
their  supporters,  led  by  Dr.  George  A.  Wiley, 
executive  director  c>f  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization. 

The  group  sought  to  make  a  personal  pro- 
tect to  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.i.  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
whose  office  is  on  "the  first  floor  of  the  Long- 
wor'.h  Building. 

While  150  cf  the  marchers  milled  around 
the  building's  foyer.  Just  outside  Mills'  of- 
fice, the  oiher  100  waited  on  the  sidewalk,  but 
soon  began  singing  freedom  songs  and 
clapping. 
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rr  v'.TRGE    ON    SCENE 

Capit-.l  P;,::ce  Lt  E.  J.  Rucchio  Immedl- 
at<"'.v  announced  throuBth  a  portable  loud- 
speaker :hat  "There  will  be  no  singing." 

A.-i  the  singing  of  such  songs  as  "Ain't 
Ci  nna  Let  Nobody  Turn  Me  Around"  In- 
creased In  volume,  more  police  converged  on 
the  scene.  Including  60  District  policemen 
!ed  by  Assistant  Chief  Jerry  V    Wilson. 

At  that  point.  Wiley  silenced  the  group 
momentarily  and  said  those  singing  or  kneel- 
ing should  prepare  fcr  arrest 

He  urged  older  persons  and  those  with 
children  to  break  off  from  the  singing  group. 
.\taout  20  separated  themselves,  leaving  about 
80  who  noisily  proclaimed  their  readiness  to 
^o  to  Jail. 

Capitol  Police  Chief  James  M  Powell  ar- 
rived In  a  black  cruiser  and  told  the  group 
through  the  loudspeaker  that  they  had  three 
minutes  to  quiet  down. 

Three  patrol  wagons  pulled  up  and  100 
pi  licemen  moved  in  on  the  crowd.  When  the 
three  minutes  e.xpired,  the  arrests  began  and 
the  violators  were  loaded  Into  the  wagons. 
alter  first  being  searched  and  photographed. 
They  did  not  resist. 

ASSEMBLAGES    BARRED 

Tl-.ey  were  xlnven  to  the  First  Precinct  sta- 
tion, where  they  were  booked  under  a  section 
of  the  District  code  that  bars  parades  or 
assemblages  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  six  juveniles,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to 
17.  were  turned  over  to  Campaign  officials 
at  Resurrection  City. 

The  12  adults  were  arraigned  before  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Judge  Edward  A.  Beard.  3*-here 
they  all  pleaded  innocent  and  had  their  cases 
continued  to  June  10.  They  were  released 
without  bond  in  the  custody  of  the  Rev. 
R.ilph  David  Abernathy.  Campaign  director, 
?.ho  was  represented  In  court  by  Frank  D. 
Reeves,  a  law  professor  at  Howard  University. 

The  12  were  identified  as  William  F.  Riley, 
26.  of  Pittsburgh:  David  Ganz.  21.  listed  at 
1230  New  Hampshire  ave.  nw  :  John  Shu- 
man,  27;  Clarence  Harris,  41,  and  John  L, 
Brtnkley,  27.  all  of  New  York  City:  Clarence 
Williams.  37.  of  Savannah:  Dorwld  W.  Penn, 
listed  at  413  Kennedy  st.  ne.:  Willhim  R. 
Corbett.  23.  and  Norman  B.  Brown.  22.  both 
of  Norfolk:  Lon/y  West.  45,  of  Selma.  Ala., 
.md  Charles  R.  Banks.  21.  and  Arthur  L. 
Bitrrett.  21,  both  of  Social  Circle,  Ga. 

If  found  guilty,  each  could  receive  a  maxi- 
mum penally  of  a  *500  fine,  six  months  in 
Jail,  or  both. 

All  the  group  were  residents  of  Resurrec- 
tion City  except  Gaiiz.  who  left  the  court 
in  the  ctistody  of  Washington  attorney  John 
Murphy. 

"CfTY    MANAGER"    CALLED 

Diiring  the  disturbance,  Wiley  placed  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  "city  manager" 
of  Resurrection  City,  who  hurried  from  the 
camp  to  the  arrest  scene. 

There  he  talked  with  Powell,  who  after- 
ward agreed  to  let  the  rest  of  .the  crowd  dis- 
perse without  making  further  arrests.  Mr. 
Jackson  said  later  he  had  told  Powell  it 
would  be  wise  to  permit  the  others  to  leave, 
lest  "he  find  himself  with  3000  people  down 
here." 

Others  on  the  scene  to  confer  with  police 
and  the  protest  leaders  were  Rep.  William 
F  Ryan  (D-N.Y.)  and  Stephen  J.  Pollack. 
itssistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division. 

Rep.  Mills  who  was  at  the  Capitol  the 
entire  time,  said  the  protesters  "sent  me  a 
telegram  Friday  demanding  that  they  be 
heard  by  my  Committee." 

"If  the  leaders  want  to  sec  me  all  they 
have  to  do  is  ask.  but  no  one  told  me  today 
that  they  wanted  to  see  me."  Mills  said.  He 
added: 

"I  don't  answer  demands.  .\nd  I  don't  con- 
vene the  Committee  on  anyone's  demand, 
not  even  the  President's." 


CALLS    MILLS    'RACIST" 

Wiley  afterwiird  described  Mills  as  a 
"racist"  because  of  his  support  of  a  welfare 
amendment  that  would  freeze  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  to  state  welfare 
programs. 

Wiley  said  Mills  "has  been  putting  it  to 
black  people  for  30  years  with  bad  welfare 
legislation  and  keeping  us  in  a  kind  of 
slavery." 

Wiley  also  told  the  women  In  his  group 
they  had  won  "a  great  victory"  and  that  their 
presence  had  shed  "light  on  that  rat  hole 
where  Wilbur  Mills  does  his  dirty  work." 

After  the  arrests.  Mr.  Jackson  led  his  group 
to  the  Raybum  Building,  where  they  held  a 
mass  meeting  in  a  hearing  room,  the  use  of 
which  was  arranged  by  Rep.  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger  (D-N.Y.).  They  returned  to  the  camp 
after  the.  meeting. 

Two  women  had  to  be  carried  from  thf  in- 
tensely emotional  meeting  at  Rayburn  audi- 
torium, one  who  fainted  and  the  other  when 
she  experienced  a  screaming  fit. 

Mrs.  Etta  Horn  of  Wiley's  group  said  the 
woman  "is  only  the  first  of  many  mothers 
who  will  cry  out  In  anguish  at  the  hideous- 
ness  of  this  countrj-. ' 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  new  welfare  amend- 
ments raise  fears  that  mothers  would  lose 
their  children  because  they  were  bom  out  of 
wedlock.  This,  he  said,  "is  something  that 
touches  close.  " 

The  26-year-old  minister,  a  native  of 
Greenville,  S.C.,  then  told  his  hushed  and 
moved  audience  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  birth. 

"I  was  born  illegally,  but  not  illegiti- 
mately .  .  .  God  placed  his  hand  on  me — 
and  I  am  somebody,"  he  said.  The  women, 
several  in  tears,  burst  into  applause  and  one 
cried,  "Keep  him,  God,  keep  him  in  Your 
care.  ■ 

Freeman's  announcement  was  made  at  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Abernathy  and  200  of  his 
followers,  who  made  clear  they  felt  the  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  could  have  taken  much 
firmer  action. 

.\t  one  point.  Mr.  Abernathy  asked  him. 
"How  many  babies  will  have  to  die  before 
you  exercise  the  full  power  and  authority  at 
your  command?" 

The  House-Senate  group  formed  to  aid  the 
marchers  in  presenting  their  program  was 
formed  by  a  quartet  composed  of  Sen. 
Brooke.  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.l,  and 
Reps.  Ogden  Reid  (D-N.Y.)  and  Charles  C. 
Diggs  ( D-Mlch. ) .  The  latter  three  were  named 
co-chairmen. 

Sen.  Brooke,  who  is  chairman  of  the  bi- 
partisan group,  said  in  making  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  arrests  were  the  kind 
of  situation  "we  hope  to  be  able  to  avoid." 

Several  members  Joined  Brooke  in  caution- 
ing the  protesters  against  actions  that  could 
disturb  the  functioning  of  Government. 

STAY    WrTHIN    LAW 

"We  are  against  violence  and  disruption," 
said  Brooke,  adding  that  "We  are  not  op- 
posed to  peaceful  demonstrations  within  the 
confines  of  law."" 

Brooke  noted  that  the  committee  does  not 
have  any  official  status,  but  said  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

Reps.  William  A.  Barrett  (D-Pa.).  Prank 
J.  Brasco  ( D-N.Y.  i.  Edward  P.  Boland  (D- 
Mass.i.  JctTery  Cohelan  iD-Callf.i,  James  C. 
Cornvm  iD-CaUf.).  Dlggs,  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins (D-Calif.).  Patsy  T.  Mink  (D-Hawaii). 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D-Pa.i.  James  G.  0"Hara 
(D-Mich.),  Carl  D.  Perkins  (D-Ky.),  John  B. 
Anderson  (R-Ill.).  Sllrto  O.  Conte  IR-Mass.), 
William  M.  McCulloch  iR-Ohio>,  Thomas  J. 
MesklU  iR-Conn.),  Albert  H.  Qule  (R- 
Mlnn.).  Reid,  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa), 
Garner  E.  Shriver  iR-Kansas),  and  William 
B.  Wldnall  iR-N.J.i:  Sens.  Joseph  S.  Clark 
(D-Pa.),  Fred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla.),  Hart.  Ed- 


mund S  Muskle  (D-Malne).  William  Prox- 
mlre  (D-Wisi,  Brooke,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R-Ky».  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y), 
Charles  H  Percy  (R-IU.),  and  Hugh  Scott 
(R-Pa  ), 

ORIGINATED  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Tlie  members  of  the  Western  caravan  ar- 
rived in  18  buses  at  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Bradley 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church,  6601  Bradley  blvd  . 
Bethesda.  where  they  stayed  briefly  before 
dispersing  to  their  overnight  accommo- 
dations. 

Tlie  caravan  originated  in  the  slums  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  picked  up 
other  participants  in  Colorado.  Arizona,  Kan- 
sas, New  Mexico,  and  Missouri.  It  has  been 
on  the  road  to  Washington  for  four  days. 

Yesterday"s  announcement  by  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman  will  mean  the  addition 
of  six  new  commodities  to  the  list  of  15 
foodstuffs  now  distributed  free  to  the  needy. 

The  ;iddltlons  are  instant  mashed  pota- 
toes, hot  cereal,  canned  chicken,  fruit  juice, 
dried  eggs  and  evaporated  milk. 

Freeman  said  these  would  be  "major  ad- 
ditions" to  the  usual  diet  of  the  poor,  and 
that  in  some  cases  the  foods  would  be  for- 
tified with  Iron  to  make  up  a  notable  defi- 
ciency in  their  m;nu. 

An  aide  said  the  mashed  potatoes  were 
already  being  made  available  and  the  other 
Items  would  be  ready  for  distribution  in  one 
to  three  months. 

The  present  list  of  commodities  include"! 
cheese,  corn  meal,  flour,  lard,  canned  meat, 
milk,  rolled  o-ats,  peanut  butter,  raisins,  rice 
and  rolled  wheat. 

POLICEMEN    Who    Cared 

Sir:  On  May  12.  while  the  Mother's  Day 
March  was  going  on  down  near  Cardozo  High 
School.  I  had  an  emergency.  My  eight-year- 
old  son  had  to  be  rushed  to  Children's  Hos- 
pital for  possible  appendicitis. 

My  son  was  staying  at  his  grandmother's 
house.  She  called  me  to  come  and  get  him.  I 
live  in  Lfindover.  Md. 

When  I  called  my  doctor  he  told  me  to 
rush  him  to  Children's  Hospital.  So  I  rushed 
over  and  picked  him  up.  was  headed  down 
13th  Street  toward  Children's  Hospital.  When 
at  13th  and  Harvard  Streets  I  was  told  to 
tiu-n  right.  I  told  the  policeman  that  I  h.id 
an  emergency  and  what  it  was.  but  he  told 
me  to  go  on  and  he  couldn't  help  me.  At 
the  next  intersection  the  same  thing,  and 
so  on. 

I  kept  going  in  the  direction  I  was  told 
to  go  until  I  was  somewhere  in  Washington 
that  was  unfamiliar.  Finally,  I  saw  a  police 
wagon.  I  told  the  policemen  what  had  hap- 
pened and  what  the  other  policemen  had 
told  me.  They  gave  me  an  escort  to  Chil- 
dren's. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  two  officers  in 
Wagon  13  very  much. 

I  think  that  when  people  have  emergencies 
like  the  one  I  had.  they  should  be  let 
through.  I  wasn't  going  ,to  bother  those 
marchers.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  get  my 
child  to  the  hospital.  Maybe  someone  should 
think  about  it.  and  have  an  emergency  route 
to  hospitals  ready  for  such  cases. 

What  would  have  happened  if  some  per- 
son had  died  while  being  rushed  to  some 
hospital?  How  would  someone  feel?  I  would 
feel  pretty  bad. 

Mrs.  Nina  Cole. 

Landover  Hills,  Md. 

District  of  Columbia  Curfew  on  Youth  Is 

Requested 

(By  Ronald  Sarro) 

The  DC.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations, 
Inc.,  has  asked  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington 
to  ban  teen-agers  from  the  District's  streets 
at  night  in  an  effort  to  keep  them  out  of 
trouble  and  promote  safe  streets. 

The  proposal  was  one  of  seven  formal  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  predominantly 
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Negro  federation  during  a  meeting  with  the 
mayor  late  yesterday. 

Federation  president  Edward  J  MacClane 
said  after  the  hovir-and-i5-mlnute  meeting 
that  the  group  has  no  specific  plans  for  pro- 
hibiting youths  from  being  out  at  night. 
McClane  said  he  believed  youths  should  be 
required  to  be  off  the  streets  by  9  or  10  p.m. 

"There  is  strong  .support  among  federation 
members  for  a  curfew  in  the  District  for  teen- 
agers." MacClane  said  in  the  list  of  proposals 
given  the  mayor. 

Xv'ayor  Washington  said  he  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  all  recommendations 
of  the  federation,  which  included  a  plea  that 
the  civic  associations  be  directly  involved  In 
the  rebuilding  of  the  riot  devastated  areas 
of  the  city.  The  mayor  asked  the  federation 
for  specific  Ideas. 

The  federation's  proposals  also  Included  a 
call  for  more  effective  cleaning  of  streets  and 
alleys  and  an  end  to  "the  over  concentration" 
of  liquor  stores  in  low-income  areas. 

The  federation  voiced  its  strong  support 
for  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy and  for  the  police  department.  But  it 
added  that  there  is  an  "Immediate  urgency" 
for  District  employes,  particularly  police- 
men and  liremen  who  recently  received  salary 
increases,  to  be  required  to  live  within  the 
city  limits. 

The  federation  also  expressed  its  support 
for  an  effort  to  reduce  traffic  deaths,  adding 
that  more  Negroes  should  be  appointed  as 
officials  in  this  program  and  expressed  grave 
concern  over   the   city's   financial   condition. 

On  the  latter  point,  the  federation  said 
destruction  of  many  businesses  and  loss  of 
a  large  amount  of  totirist  business  would  af- 
fect every  District  resident. 

Militants  Called     Absurd" 
(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 

The  'militants  of  the  absurd"  are  threat- 
ening to  trample  under  the  successful  peo- 
ple of  the  Negro  community,  a  professional 
sorority  of  Negro  beauty  shop  owners  and 
operators  was  told  yesterday  by  DC.  Board 
of  Education  member  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Alex- 
ander. 

The  chemist  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Health,  where  he  is  grant  associate  with 
the  Division  of  Research,  spoke  to  the  Pi 
Omicron  Rho  Omega  Sorority  at  a  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel  luncheon  honoring  Mayor 
"Walter  E.  Washington,  who  received  the 
group'S-annual  award. 

"The  time  Is  almost  noon."  ."'.aid  Dr.  Alex- 
ander. ".A  showdown  must  come  In  this 
city  between  those  who  believe  in  violence 
and  guerrilla  warfare — and  those  who  do 
not. 

"Your  very  rise  to  your  present  status  in 
this  community  puts  you  ladies  in  a  select 
circle — and  you  must  use  this  to  your  ad- 
vantage, or  risk  the  danger  of  being  trampled 
under  the  surge  of  unthinking  feet — excited 
forward  by  careless  power  manipulators,  peo- 
ple whom  I  call  'militants  of  the  absurb.'  " 

The  47-year-old  Negro  leader  said  he  was 
going  to  "talk  openly  about  the  main  sub- 
ject of  private  conservations  since  the  trou- 
ble in  D.C.  I  refuse  to  be  'chicken'  and  keep 
my  thoughts  in  secret  half-whispered  dis- 
cussions. 

"Let  me  tell  It  like  it  Is.  During  the  past 
winter  a  young  brown-skinned  man  (an  ob- 
vious reference  to  militant  Stokeley  Car- 
michael).  after  a  hate  America  trip  around 
the  world,  came  to  live  in  Washington. 
D.C.  .  .  .  and  in  only  a  short  time  has  really 
shown  us  oldsters  'now  to  take  over  a  city. 

"He  'Jived'  many  black  leaders  of  many 
responsible  Negro  organizations  in  this  town, 
even  some  of  the  sweet  old  ladles  at  church. 

"He's  sympathized  with  our  D.C.  leaders' 
frustrations,  he  inflamed  their  resentments — 
but  more  Importantly,  he  played  up  to  their 
egos.  Then  all  were  invited  to  a  secret  meet- 
ing. And  publicly  our  leaders  nodded  agree- 
ment to  his   plan  to  Join  forces   and  con- 


sented to  take  titles  of  offices  and  to  serve 
on  black  only  committees" 

Dr.  Alexander  asked  where  the  militant 
leaders  were  "when  the  time  came." 

•'None  to  my  knowledge  were  seen  doing 
the  violent  acts  that  they  had  earlier  urged 
on  their  poor  black  brothers." 

The  DC.  disturbance  was  a  criminal  action 
and  not  a  riot.  Dr.  Alexander  said,  because 
"the  few  percentnije  of  blacks  who  took  part 
put  their  sights  more  on  what  they  saw  In 
store  windows  than  on  what  Dr.  Martin  L. 
King  Jr.  taught,  lived  and  died  for."  ' 

Challenging  the  argument  that  only  vio- 
lence seems  to  frighten  the  power  structure 
Into  turning  more  attention  to  the  poor,  Dr. 
Alexander  said: 

"This  city  or  nation  cannot  allow  the  poor 
to  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to  burn  a  slum 
hou.se,  the  corner  grocery  store  or  clothing 
store  to  make  Congress  and  the  American 
public  aware  that  existing  hunger  in  rat  and 
roach-infested  quarters  is  hell." 

Dr.  Alexander  spoke  out  against  a  racial 
split— "the  only  blacks  that  I  know  of  who 
really  want  segregation  are  those  who  can't 
cut  the  mustard  In  an  Integrated  society" — 
but  he  urged  that  Negro  men  pool  their 
money  to  own  stores,  banks,  hotels. 

"We  have  been  dallying  with  the  white 
man  for  years,  but  we  can"t  fool  him  any 
more  because  he  has  woke  up  and  fone  and 
given  us  our  civil  rights.  Now  we  must  seek 
ju.stlce — not  generosity,  not  benevolence,  not 
pity,  not  .sympathy  or  handouts."' 


CONCLUSION    OF  -'MO^ 
BUSINESS 


JING 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


HOUSING     .AND     URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT    OF    1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cot:isent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  AssiST.^NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  3497)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  commence  the  debate  on  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  S. 
3497,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment. 

As  chaiiTnan  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  also  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affair,?,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  cooperation  and  help  in  bringing 
S.  3497  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  this 
connection.  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  for  the  won- 
derfiU  cooperation  ihey  gave  throughout 
the  weeks — literally,  throughout  the 
months — in  considering  this  bill.  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that 


of  the  members  of  both  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  to  the  staffs  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  to  the  Senate  legislative  counsel's 
office:  namely.  Mr,  John  Reynolds — for 
the  vast  amount  of  work  they  did  in  the 
l)rcparation  of  S.  3497  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  Senate  Report  No.  1123  to 
accompany  the  bill. 

I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  that  S. 
3497  is  the  most  comprehensive  housing 
and  urban  development  bill  our  commit- 
tee has  ever  presented  to  the  Senate.  The 
bill  has  15  titles,  with  numerous  sections 
and  sub.sections.  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
establish  ,several  new  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  contain  iirovi.sions  amending  the 
majority  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment laws  on  the  .statute  books  today. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3497  is  not  a  bill 
which  the  committee  "dreamed  up"  over- 
night. Quite  to  the  contrary.  S.  3497  rep- 
resents a  two-session  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  committee.  Senators  will  recall 
that,  after  some  4'2  moijths  of  delibera- 
tion during  the  fli.st  se.ssion  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  committee  reixirted  on  No- 
vember 28,  1967,  the  proposed  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1967— 
that  is.  S.  2700.  Congress,  however,  ad- 
journed before  S.  2700  could  be  consid- 
ered. As  a  matter  of  fact.  S.  2700  is  still 
I)endins  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  al- 
though it  has  now  been  outdated  by  S. 
3497.  the  bill  which  we  commence  to  de- 
bate today. 

Rather  than  proceeding  to  consider 
S.  2700  early  in  the  second  .session  of  the 
Congress,  the  decision  was  made  that  we 
should  hold  that  bill  in  abeyance  until 
the  administration  submitted  its  pro- 
IX)sals  for  '968  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment legislation. 

On  February  26.  1968.  the  President 
submitt^  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
hou.sing  \ir.d  cities.  Accompanying  the 
message  were  the  administration's  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  mplement 
the  President's  message. 

The  administration's  jjropo.sed  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
contained  a  majority  of  the  basic  ideas 
that  were  included  in  S.  2700.  Therefore, 
the  committee  used  S.  2700  as  the  basis  ' 
for  drafting  the  committee  bill  we  have 
before  us  today.  One  might  say.  then, 
that  the  committee  has  now  sp)ent  .some  8 
months  in  bringing  S,  3497  to  the  Senate.     . 

Mr.  President,  with  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934.  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 
Hou-sin;?  Acts  of  1949.  of  1954.  of  1961. 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  plus  other  n^asurcs, 
the  Congress  has  provided  many  tools 
with  which  the  American  people  have 
been  able  tc  obtain  decent,  safe,  and  ade- 
quate housing.  These  acts  have  also  pro- 
vided ways  and  means  by  which  our 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  have  been 
able  and  are  now  able  to  fight  blight, 
slums,  and  urban  decay. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  acts  taken  lis  a  whole,  were  never 
intended  to  be  tnc  complete  answer — the 
sole  solution — to  our  national  housing 
problems  nor  to  the  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems we  now  find  facing  our  cities.  At 
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best,  these  acts  were  Intended  to  encour- 
age and  contribute  to  private  enterprise 
and  public  efforts  and  initiative  toward 
lielping  our  people  to  achieve  the  goal 
expressed  in  the  policy  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  which  is  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Gore  in  the  chair) . 
I  shall  digress  long  enough  to  say  that 
that  housing  policy  was  written  into  the 
act  of  1949.  At  the  time  it  was  known  as 
the  Taft-EIlender-Wagner  Act.  It  was 
under  the  guidance  and  leadership  of 
those  thi-ee  distinguished  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  adequate  housing  that  the  goal 
I  have  just  quoted  was  established — 
that  there  should  be  the  opportunity  to 
aspire,  to  and  hope  for  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  Of  course.  Senator 
Taft  and  Senator  Wagner  are  no  longer 
with  us,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  who  was 
the  other  member  of  that  famous  trio,  is 
still  one  of  pur  most  active  Senators  and 
one  of  our  most  active  supporters  of  safe, 
sanitaiy,  and  decent  housing. 

Under  these  acts,  a  great  deal  has  been 
achieved.  Literally  millions  of  families 
have  been  able  to  obtain  decent  places  in 
which  to  live  commensurate  with  their 
needs  and  at  prices  they  are  able  to  pay. 
In  fact,  tile  FHA  and  VA  housing  pro- 
grams alone  have  aided  some  17  million 
families  to  obtain  decent  housing.  Sev- 
eral thousand  cities,  towns  and  commu- 
nities have  been  helped  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  worst  slums  and  blight  and  have 
thus  become  better  places  in  wiiich  to 
work.  play,  worship,  and  Uve.  One  of  the 
most  notable  aciiievements  has  been  the 
development  of  a  mortgage  insurance 
system  with  a  Government  guarantee  and 
a  backup  secondary  mortgage  market  fa- 
cility, the  results  of  which  have  largely 
been  responsible  for  the  rising  horaeown- 
ership  among  the  American  people  so 
LJiat  today  more  tnan  two-thirds  own 
their  own  homes. 

However,  from  time  to  time  serious 
gaps  have  been  noted  in  these  acts.  As 
tmie  went  on,  it  was  realized  that  many 
programs  provided  by  these  measures 
have  not  reached  down  far  enough  to 
help  those  who  need  housing  the  most. 
-Also,  urban  development  programs  were 
sometimes  found  lacking  in  the  type  of 
Federal  support  and  assistance  that  was 
needed  at  the  local  level  to  meet  the  fast 
changing  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  cities.  Each  time 
these  gaps  have  been  found  or  recog- 
nized, steps  have  been  taken  to  close 
them  with  either  new  or  amended  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
while  much  success  has  been  achieved 
over  the  last  35  years,  this  Nation  stiU 
has  a  long  way  to  go  in  meeting  total 
housing  and  urban  development  needs. 
In  the  first  place,  our  previous  efforts 
have  never  been  fully  effective  relative  to 
the  needs  of  the  lower  income  people  and, 
secondly,  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions  have  aggravated  and  worsened 
the  urban  housing  problem  so  that,  de- 
spite existing  programs,  many  inner  city 
areas  have  deteriorated  at  a  faster  rate 
than  ever  before. 


The  housing  needs  of  tlae  American 
people  and  the  needs  of  the  Nations 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  are  not 
something  that  can  be  defined,  once  and 
for  all  time,  at  any  given  period.  These 
are  ever-increasing  needs  of  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  American  family 
which  must  be  faced  almost  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis.  What  appeared  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  yesterday's  prob- 
lem will  be  unacceptable  today.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  coin,  it  must  be 
realized  by  all  concomed  that  these  are 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  on  an  over- 
night basis;  fiscal  and  physical  capabil- 
ities are  just  not  at  hand  to  bring  about 
an  immediate  solution  to  all  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  housing 
and  cities  message  proposed  a  far-reach- 
ing goal  to  meet  a  massive  national 
need — a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  6  million  housing  units  over  a  10-year 
period  for  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  of  this  country.  Such  a  program 
would  replace  the  substandard  units  in 
which  it  is  estimated  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Americans  still  Uve. 

The  President's  1963  proposals  for 
housing  legislation  called  for  an  initial 
5-year  program  aimed  at  achieving  the 
10-year  goal  of  the  message.  The  com- 
mittee certainly  agrees  that  the  Presi- 
dent's 10-year  goals  are  very  admirable 
and  are  necessary  and  tlie  committee 
beUcvcs  that  these  goals  can  be  attained. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  committee  is 
recommending  stepped-up  activity  under 
existing  programs,  as  well  as  proposing 
new  programs  to  fill  the  gaps  apparent 
under  existing  programs.  These  programs 
would  be  funded  at  levels  to  get  a  good 
start  toward  the  10-year  goal.  However, 
the  committee  did  not  agree  with  the 
administration's  proposed  5-year  pro- 
gram. It  believes  that  another  look 
should  be  taken  at  the  progress  of  tlie 
new  programs  and  current  conditions 
after,  several  years  of  experience  and 
that  a  3-year  period  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

I  would  like  now  to  describe  in  very 
general  terms  the  major  highlights  and 
proposals  contained  in  the  committee 
bill. 

Tm.E    1 LOWER    INCOME     HOUSING 

One  of  the  most  important  titles  to 
this  bill  is  title  I  which  contains  im- 
portant new  provisions  to  help  lower 
income  families  become  homeowners. 
There  are  nine  sections  to  tliis  title,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  varied  but  all 
are  aimed  at  meeting  a  real  need  in  our 
economy,  that  is,  making  it  possible  for 
lower  income  families  to  obtain  decent 
housing  through  homeownership.  This 
matter  was  first  considered  last  year  and 
finally,  after  numerous  conferences  and 
consultations,  the  committee  has  brought 
forth  a  package  of  legislative  provisions 
which  we  confidently  beUeve,  once  they 
are  implemented,  will  represent  another 
milestone  in  Federal  assistance  toward 
helping  lower  income  families  of  this 
Nation. 

Under  existing  law,  the  FHA  and  VA 
prosrams  are  very  effective  in  helping 
families  of  moderate  income  obtain  de- 
cent  housing    through    homeownership. 


In  fact,  over  the  years,  the  laws  have 
been  gradually  liberalized  so  that  today 
we  can  proudly  .say  that  we  are  truly  a 
nation  of  homeov»ners,  largely  because  of 
the  contribution  made  by  FHA  and  'VA. 
However,  as  construction  costs  have 
gone  up  and  interest  rates  have  risen  to 
unprecedented  heights,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income  to  afford  to  buy 
a  home  of  their  own. 

Section  101  of  this  title  is  intended  to 
remedy  this  difficulty.  Under  this  section, 
the  Federal  Government  would  help  re- 
duce the  housing  load  on  the  family  bv 
paying  all  but  1  percent  of  the  interest 
charges  to  finance  the  mortgage  loan.  To 
make  it  fair  for  all.  only  lower  income 
families  would  be  eligible  and  each  fam- 
ily would  pay  20  percent  of  its  income  for 
housing  costs.  Lower  income  families  are 
defined  as  those  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  income  ceilinps 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  a  par- 
ticular area  in  administering  the  FHA 
below  market  interest  rate  program  un- 
der section  221idi  131.  This  income  ceil- 
ini:  would  vary  from  area  to  area  but,  in 
general,  it  would  be  at  the  level  of  about 
the  lowest  one-third  of  families  on  the 
income  scale  in  any  particular  area.  In 
my  home-  city  of  Huntsville.  Ala.,  the  in- 
come ceiling  for  families  of  five  and  six 
persons  would  be  S4.900  per  year.  To  per- 
mit flexibility  and  to  make  the  program 
more  workable,  some  few  families  with 
incomes  above  this  could  qualify  also  but, 
in  no  instance,  could  more  than  20  per- 
c^iTf  of  the  contracted  funds  be  used  for 
families  above  this  basic  ceilint,'. 

The  committee  also  recommended  an 
allowance  of  S300  per  minor  cliild  be 
made  in  dett-rmniing  eligibility  under  the 
mcome  ceilings  and  m  determining  the 
minimum  payment  the  family  .should  pay 
on  its  own  before  Federal  .subsidy.  Con- 
sidering the  cost  of  raising  a  family  these 
days,  this  is  nothinj  more  than  an  effort 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  for  families  with 
children. 

Another  feature  of  the  interest  sub- 
sidy provision  for  homeownership  is  the 
limitation  on  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount.  In  general,  it  would  be  limited 
to  315,000  but.  in  high  cost  areas,  it  could 
go  to  $17,500.  These  ceiling  amounts 
could  be  raised  to  $17,500  and  $20,000, 
respectively,  for  a  family  with  five  or 
more  persons. 

Authonty  to  enter  into  assistant  pay- 
ments contracts  as  approved  in  arfn-opri- 
ation  acts  is  limited  to  $75  milliojjf^or  fis- 
cal year  1969,  SlOO  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  3125  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  authority  could  result  in  contracts 
for  assistance  payments  for  a  total  of 
nearly  500,000  units  during  the  3-year 
period. 

Other  sections  of  this  title  also  repre- 
sent significant  proposals  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  lower  income  families  to 
become  liomeown'ers.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions would  authorize  the  FHA  to  qualify 
for  assistance  a  lower  income  family 
who.  imder  existing  law.  would  be  turned 
down  because  of  marginal  credit  ex- 
perience or  irregular  income  patterns  but 
who,  it  is  found,  is  a  satisfactory  credit 
risk  and  woiild  be  capable  of  homeowner- 
ship with  proper  counselmg. 
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This  title  also  contains  a  provision 
to  autiiorize  FHA  to  insure  mortgages 
for  families  in  the  rimdown  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  cities  without  regard  to 
economic  soundness  requirements  and 
other  limiting  restrictions  having  in 
mind  the  need  for  adequate  housing  for 
families  m  these  areas.  This  would  meet 
the  critici-sm  often  levied  at  FHA  on  red- 
lining areas  and  its  refusing  insurance 
only  becau.se  of  the  area. 

A  special  risk  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished, not  necessarily  actuarially  sound, 
whicii  would  be  used  to  meet  probable 
higher  losses  m  the  more  risky  insurance 
cases  that  the  Congress  would  be  au- 
thorizing FHA  to  undertake. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  about 
time  the  Congress  realizes  the  dilemma 
it  has  placed  the  FHA  in  under  existing 
law.  On  the  one  hand.  FHA  is  required 
to  run  an  actuarially  sound  operation 
with  a  minimum  of  lo.sses  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gets  criticized  because  it 
shies  away  from  the  marginal  risk  cases 
and  from  neighborhoods  where  private 
enterprise  lias  indicated  as  "off  limits." 
Our  committee  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
on  this,  both  in  the  pending  legislation 
and  in  the  committee's  report.  We  be- 
lieve that  FHA  was  established  to  take 
risks  and  to  bear  the  burden  of  helping 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  all  but 
the  poorest  of  our  loeople  no  matter 
where  they  live  in.  We  believe  that  each 
case  should  be  examined  on  its  merits 
and.  if  it  qualifies  as  a  satisfactory  risk, 
the  FHA  should  accept  it.  The  Congress, 
by  these  provisions  of  the  bill,  will  be 
committing  itself  to  .stand  back  of  FHA 
and  help  it  truly  perform  the  task  it  was 
created  to  do — that  of  providing  the  fi- 
nancial backup  needed  to  help  lower 
income  families  obtain  decent  housing. 

This  title  contains  provisions  for  as- 
sistance to  nonprofit  sponsors  so  that 
such  sponsors  can  be  effective  in  help- 
ing lower  income  families  obtain  decent 
housing.  Also  a  commission  woiud  be 
estabUshed  by  this  title  to  study  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  on  better  ways  and 
means  to  help  house  our  lower  income 
families.  And,  finally,  the  title  contains 
authority  to  establish  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  which  would  pro- 
vide technical  and  limited  financial  as- 
.sistance  to  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions desiring  lower  income  families  be- 
come decently  housed. 

TITLE   II — RENTAL    HOUSING   FOR   LOWER    INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Title  II.  Mr.  President,  deals  with 
rental  housing  for  lower  income  families. 
Let  me  say  that  section  201  of  the  title 
contains  provisions  similar  to  those 
which  I  described  in  title  I  for  home 
ownership.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  twin  jorograms: 
namely,  one  for  homeownership  and  one 
for  rental  opportunity  for  families  of 
lower  incomes,  by  having  the  houses 
built  by  private  enterprise  with  a  sub- 
-sidy  going  where  necessary  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  lower  income  families  either 
to  buy  a  home  or  to  rent  a  unit. 

This  title  is  a  companion  title  to  title 
I,  but  for  rental  housing  rather  than 
homeownership.  Section  201  of  this  title 
compares   almost  directly   with  section 


101  in  providing  interest  subsidy  assist- 
ance to  lower  income  families  in  rental 
projects.  However,  the  renter  would  pay 
25  percent  of  his  iijcome  for  housing 
costs  before  receiving  a  subsidy.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  20  percent  lor  a  home- 
owner would  be  equivalent  to  25  percent 
for  a  renter  because  the  homeowner  has 
other  costs  which  the  renter  does  not 
have,  such  as  heat  and  maintenance.  The 
authorization  for  assistance  payments 
would  be  .he  .same  under  this  section  as 
under  the  .section  101  homeownership 
provision.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 700.000  units  would  be  con- 
tracted for  under  the  moneys  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  program — 
S75  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $125  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  These  units  would  be 
both  new  construction  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units. 

Title  n  also  includes  authorizations  to 
extend  the  public  hou.sing  and  rent  sup- 
plement piograms  through  fiscal  year 
1971.  These  programs  are  of  benefit  to 
the  poorest  families  of  our  Nation  whose 
incomes  are  so  low  that  tht  new  rent 
.subsidy  program  explained  abo\o  would 
be  of  little  help.  Under  both  the  public 
housing  and  rent  supplement  programs, 
the  tenants  pay  a  certain  portion  of  their 
income  for  rent — the  public  housing  per- 
centages determined  locally  and  gen- 
erally vary  from  16  percent  to  20  per- 
cent v.ith  allowance  for  children;  the 
rent  supplement  percentage,  as  set  by 
Federal  law.  is  25  percent.  Under  each 
of  these  programs,  the  Federal  subsidy 
v.ill  make  up  the  difference  between  what 
the  tenant  pays  and  the  economic  rent. 
However,  the  iiew  rental  program  au- 
thorized by  section  201  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides only  limited  subsidy — the  differ- 
ence between  in  amortization  charges  on 
a  63^-percent  mortgage  and  a  1-percent 
mortgage.  Thus,  it  can  reach  and  be  of 
help  to  a  more  narrow  segment  of  lower 
income  families.  Generally  speaking, 
families  below  S3,000  annual  income 
would  need  rent  supplement  or  public 
hotising  assistance  and  thus  the  com- 
mittee believed  it  must  be  essential  that 
adequate  authority  be  made  available  to 
keep  these  programs  operating  at  a  good 
level. 

TITLL-     lU — FEDERAL      HOUSING     ADMINISTRATION 
INSURANCE   OPERATIONS 

This  title  contains  19  sections  amend- 
ing existing  law  to  improve  and  make 
more  effective  existing  FHA  insurance 
programs.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that 
the  committee  bill  consisted  of  several 
titles,  and  many  provisions  amending 
existing  law.  That  accounts  in  large  part 
for  the  great  volume  of  the  bill  we  have 
repDrted.  We  are  amending,  by  and  large, 
existing  legislation.  Title  III  is  one  of  the 
titles  containing  many  amendments  to 
existing  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action  of 
the  committee  relative  to  this  title  is  its 
report  language  outlining  FHA's  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  housing  for  all 
eligible  families  of  this  Nation  regardless 
of  the  location  of  the  property;  also  in 
helping  to  meet  the  need  for  better 
financing  provisions  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing  in  cormection  with 
urban  renewal. 


TITLE    TV- — CUARAXTEES     FOR     FINANCING     NEW 
LOMMVINITV    LAND    DEVELOPMENT 

This  title  would  establish  a  new  Gov- 
ernment bond  in.surance  system  to  help 
finance  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  new  communities.  Under  existing  law, 
FHA  is  authorized  to  iiisure-mortgage 
loans  used  for  this  purpose.  This  au- 
thority was  given  in  its  present  form  in 
1966  but  no  mortgage  lias  yet  been  in- 
.siued  under  it.  The  bond  financing  de- 
vice would  be  a  much  superior  method 
and  should  i)roduce  the  financing  at 
leasonable  terms  and  with  consideiablA 
flexibility  to  attract  large  i)iivate  inves- 
tors into  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

TITLE    V — t-RDAN    RFNF.WAL 

Tiie  most  significant  provision  under 
this  title  is  section  501  establishing  a 
nev.  neighborhood  development  program 
as  iiart  of  urban  renewal.  Under  tliis 
IJrogram.  an  annual  grant  would  be  made 
to  a  city  to  carry  out  small  area  redevel- 
opment with  the  intent  of  speeding  up 
the  urban  renewal  process  and  showing 
visible  accomplishments  in  .short  iieriods 
of  time.  This  would  replace  much  of  the 
existing  program  whereby  large  areas 
are  redeveloped  over  a  5-  to  10-year  jie- 
riod  with  no  visible  results  until  the  end 
of  a  long  iJlanning  and  redevelopment 
process. 

Another  .section  of  this  title  would 
initiate  a  new  .sy.stem  of  applying  Fed- 
eral funds  for  interim  assistance  to  an 
area  scheduled  lor  urban  renewal  or  code 
enforcement  in  the  near  future.  By  this 
device,  much  needed  obvaous  work  can 
be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  slow- 
moving  urban  renewal  process. 

The  committee  al.so  included  provi- 
.sions  in  this  title  to  in.suie  that  a  ma- 
jority of  housing  units  built  in  urban 
renewal  areas  arc  made  available  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families;  it  also 
increased  the  rehabilitation  grant  cc-il- 
ing  from  SI. 500  to  S2.500  to  help  lower- 
income  families  hold  on  to  their  homes 
and  make  the  improvements  needed  to 
meet  the  rehabilitation  standards. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  objec- 
tions .=^0  far  to  urban  renewal  has  been 
that  the  undertaking  requires  such  a 
ifl#u  period  of  time  to  complete.  Tliis  is 
true  because  urban  renewal  is  a  com- 
plicated matter,  and.  .sooner  or  later, 
when  local  planning  a^iencies  get  started 
in  the  demolition  process  and  finally  re- 
move the  buildings,  there  is  a  vast 
area  with  nothing  on  it.  and  before  it 
can  be  redeveloped,  many  years  may 
have  passed.  The  provision  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill  would  per- 
ruit  pursuing  urban  renewal  undertak- 
ings by  smaller  areas  which  could  be 
designated  as  neiehborhood  develop- 
ment programs.  These  smaller  areas  are 
a  part  of  the  whole  which  has  been 
planned  but  permits  such  areas  to  be 
pursued  with  work  and  development  in 
a  limited  way  rather  than  taking  the 
whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  add.  the  neigh- 
borhood development  programs  would  be 
imdertaken  on  an  annual  basis.  Let  me 
cite  an  example  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton— familiar  to  all  of  us  in  days  not  .so 
long  past — when  one  of  the  worst  slums 
in  the  world  was  right  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  dome. 
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I  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Southwest 
Washington  area.  I  have  been  down 
there.  I  remember  being  in  a  little  alley 
and  looking  up.  and  there  was  the  great, 
magnificent  Capitol  dome.  It  seemed 
the  most  ironic  thing  in  the  world  that 
right  in  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  mightiest  nation  in  the 
world  we  had  slums  that  were  absolutely 
incredible. 

Finally,  the  slum  clearance  program 
under  old  title  I  of  the  Act  of  1949  was 
set  up.  I  guess  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram in  Southwest  Washington  was  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  country.  As  I  re- 
member, the  total  area  covered  was  555 
acres.  It  took  several  years  to  get  the 
buildings  torn  down.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
like  it  was  going  to  be  forever  before  any 
new  bulldinss  would  be  constnicted  in 
the  area.  Finally  the  buildings  were 
started. 

I  remember  saying  to  the  director  of 
our  program,  "When  are  we  going  to  see 
3ome  brick-and-mortar  activity  in  the 
area?"  There  was  always  the  same  reply, 
and  it  was  logical:  'We  have  got  to  wait 
imtil  we  get  the  redevelopment  plan  and 
are  ready  to  go."  As  we  all  know  it  took 
years.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  passed  before  redevelopment  was 
started.  But  today,  to  look  at  it,  one  would 
never  dream  that  it  was  the  area  it  was 
several  years  ago.  There  are  magnificent 
buildings  there  now — new  homes  and 
new  rental  units  replacing  that  old  slum. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped yet.  I  am  not  saying  we  should 
ha',  e  put  the  progi-am  into  effect  in  1949. 
because  we  were  not  ready  for  it.  but 
now  we  have  had  the  experience  to  profit 
from.  Under  the  provision  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  we  could  take  the  same  tract 
and  redevelop  it  in  increments  on  an 
.annual  basis.  This  year  we  would  rede- 
velop a  parr,  of  it.  Next  year  we  would 
redevelop  more  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
We  would  make  it  progressive  rather 
trian  iry  to  take  the  entire  area  all  at 
one  time. 

TtTLE    VI — URBAN    PLANNING    FACILITIES 

The  most  important  section  in  this 
title  is  section  fiOl.  which  would  rewrite 
the  701  urban  planning  provision  and 
amend  It  to  cover  rural  districts.  This 
would  be  a  most  significant  step  in  our 
Government's  efforts  to  stabilize  and, 
in  fact,  reinvigorate  the  life  and  econ- 
omy of  rural  districts,  from  which  thei-e 
has  recently  been  such  a  high  migration 
into  our  crowded   cities. 

Section  607  of  this  title  would  also 
encourage  rural  district  development  by 
providing  for  Federal  incentive  grants 
to  such  districts  similar  to  those  grants 
now  available  to  metropolitan  areas 
around   our  large  cities. 

I  want  to  throw  this  thought  in  right 
here,  because  I  think  it  is  something 
most  people  overlook.  When  we  talk 
about  the  slums  and  the  rundown,  de- 
teriorated, unfit  houses  in  city  areas,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  worst 
slums  are  in  rural  areas.  There  are  more 
poor  people  living  in  the  rural  areas 
than  in  all  the  big  cities  combined.  Over 
N.  half  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country 
live  in  iiiral  areas.  We  are  proposing  in 
this  bill  provisions  so  that  an  attack 
may   be   made   on   conditions   in   rural 


areas,  where  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  housing. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  of  building 
houses  in  rural  areas.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience. In  fact,  in  the  act  of  1949,  19 
years  ago,  I  offered  an  amendment  and 
it  was  adopted.  It  became  title  V  of  the 
1949  Housing  Act.  It  was  a  simple  pro- 
vision. The  provision  authorized  loans 
to  be  made  to  rural  families  and  persons 
who  needed  housing.  Under  title  V  of  the 
1949  act  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  loaned  to  rural  families  for 
housing. 

I  am  sure  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  .Gore  in  the  chair! ,  who  is  a  farm 
boy  like  I  am,  can  do  as  I  do.  When  we 
ride  around  the  counti-y  we  can  pick  out, 
as  we  ride  along,  the  housing  that  has 
been  built  under  the  title  V  program. 
This  housing  is  one  of  the  most  cheering 
sights  one  can  see.  The  program  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  being  financially 
sound.  An  enviable  record  has  been 
achieved.  In  fact,  that  is  true  in  the 
housing  field  in  general.  I  think  all  hous- 
ing programs  must  have  exceeded  any 
expectations  that  those  who  pioneered 
many  years  ago  could  have  dreamed  of. 

TITLE    vn — URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

The  most  significant  provision  in  this 
title  is  section  704,  which  would  authorize 
that  50  percent  of  the  local  share  of  the 
net  project  cost  for  mass  transit  projects 
could  be  made  by  the  public  or  private 
transit  systems  rather  than  the  local 
government.  Also,  in  exceptional  cases 
where  the  local  government  is  fiscally 
unable  to  make  the  payment,  the  full 
amount  of  the  local  share  may  be  paid 
by  the  local  transit  company.  In  making 
this  payment,  the  funds  could  only  come 
from  undistributed  cash  surpluses,  re- 
placement, or  depreciation  funds  or  re- 
serves available  in  cash  or  new  capital. 

TITLE    vm — SECONDARY    MORTGAGE    MARKET 

This  is  something  that  I  think  is  of 
great  interest.  It  relates  to  what  we  call 
FNMA. 

This  title  would  amend  the  FNMA 
Charter  Act  of  1954  by  providing  for  the 
spin-off  of  tJie  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket facility  into  a  privately  owned  corpo- 
ration which  would  be  called  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  and  the 
retention  of  the  other  functions  of 
FNMA  into  a  new  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association — GNMA.  This  par- 
tition would  take  place  gradually,  but  not 
earlier  than  May  1,  1970,  nor  later  than 
May  1,  1973.  The  Government-owned 
preferred  stock  would  be  paid  off 
promptly  by  FNMA  issuing  subordinated 
obligations.  Once  the  prefeiTed  stock  is 
paid  off  and  the  interim  board  of  direc- 
tors is  appointed,  the  FNMA  Corporation 
would  no  longer  be  considered  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  and,  thus,  its  financing 
operation  would  be  excluded  from  the 
regular  Government  budget.  FNMA 
would  continue  to  have  Federal  backup 
support  to  the  extent  of  S2  billion  bor- 
lowing  authority  froni  the  Treasury. 

GNMA  would  continue  its  special  as- 
sistance and  management  and  liquida- 
tion fimctions,  would  continue  to  issue 
participation  certificates  secured  by 
mortgages,  and  would  be  given  new  au- 
thority   to   guarantee   mortgage-backed 


securities  issued  by  the  new  FNMA  and 
other  private-approved  issuers.  The  se- 
curity would  be  limited  to  FHA  and  VA 

moitgagps. 

By  making  the  FNMA  private,  it  is 
hoped  to  give  it  more  strength  and  flex- 
ibility to  can-y  out  its  charter  responsi- 
bilities, but.  to  safeguard  it  from  failing 
to  perform  in  the  best  public  interest, 
the  Federal  Government  would  continue 
to  have  a  strong  hand  in  the  control  of 
its  management  through  the  makeup  of 
the  Board  and  its  charter  provisions. 

TITLK   IX — NATIONAL   HOUSING  PARTNERSHIP 

Tills  title  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  federally  chartered,  privately  funded 
corporations  to  mobilize  private  invest- 
ment and  the  application  of  business 
skills  in  the  job  of  creating  low-  and 
moderate-income  hou.sing  in  large  vol- 
ume. It  would  work  like  this:  A  federally 
chartered  corporation  would  be  organized 
with  expert  staff  proflcicnt  in  the  devel- 
opment and  flnaiiciiig  of  housing  proj- 
ects. Tliis  corporation  would  get  capital 
by  forming  a  partnership  with  investors 
who.  in  return  for  favorable  tax  depreci- 
ation allowances,  would  be  attracted  to 
invest  substantial  sums  of  equity  capi- 
tal. With  the  equity  capital  thus  avail- 
able, the  partnership  could  join  with  lo- 
cal partners  to  build  housing  with  90 
p>ercent  of  the  co.st  financed  with  FHA 
assistance  and  10  !>ercent  equity.  With 
favorable  rcfmancinE?  terms,  such  a^  pro- 
vided under  the  new  section  236  of  the 
1968  act.  the  operation  can  be  most  at- 
tractive to  investors  in  the  upix>r  income 
brackets.  Depreciation  allowances  are 
not  new  to  housing  investors,  so  that  all 
of  this  can  be  Liccomplishcd  without 
amendments  to  existing  internal  reve- 
nue laws.  This  provision  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Urban  Housing,  chaired  by  Mr.  Edsar 
P.  Kaiser,  as  a  way  of  involving  big  busi- 
ness in  solving  the  housing  problems  of 
our  cities. 

TITLE  X — RLRAL  HOUSING 

This  title  would  provide  for  rural  fam- 
ilies the  same  benefits  made  available 
under  section  101  of  this  bill  for  urban 
families,  that  is.  an  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ment to  help  lower  income  families  ac- 
quire homeownership. 

TITLE    XI — NATIONAL    INSfRAXCE    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

This  title  would  establish  the  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation  in 
the  Department  of  HUD.  The  NIDC 
would  provide  reinsurance  to  insurance 
companies  for  losses  paid  by  them  result- 
ing from  riots  or  civil  disorders.  By  pro- 
viding this  reinsurance.  NIDC  will  en- 
able the  insurance  industiy  to  continue 
to  provide  the  necessary  property  insur- 
ance it  is  nov.-  providing  to  property  own- 
ers in  urban  areas.  Reinsurance  losses 
would  be  shared  among  the  insurance 
companies— through  a  loss  retention  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  to  NIDC — 
the  States,  and  NIDC. 

The  NIDC  would  also  encourage  the 
private  property  insurance  industry,  in 
cooperation  with  State  insurance  author- 
ities, to  develop  statewide  plans  to  assure 
all  property  owners  fair  access  to  prop- 
erty insurance.  These  would  be  known 
as  "Fair  Access  to  Insurance  Require- 
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ments  plans" — FAIR  plans.  Minimum 
criteria  would  be  provided  in  the  bill  for 
the  FAIR  plans.  Although  minimum  cri- 
teria would  be  established,  the  State  in- 
surance authority  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  det^-rmining  the  scope  of  the 
plans  beyond  the  established  minimum, 
working  out  the  details  of  the  operation 
of  the  plan,  implementing  the  plan,  and 
overseeing  its  operation.  An  insurance 
company  obtaining  reinsurance  from 
NIDC  would  have  to  agree  to  participate 
in  the  State  i)lan. 

NIDC  and  the  State  insurance  author- 
ity would  maintain  surveillance  over  the 
effectiveness  of  the  FAIR  plans  in  in- 
creasing insurance  availability.  If  it  is 
determined  that  the  FAIR  plan  is  not 
obtaining  the  desired  results,  additional 
programs  may  be  required  as  a  condition 
to  continued  NIDC  reinsurance  in  the 
State. 

TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  FLOOD  INStTRANrE   ACT 
OP    1968 

The  Secrctaiy  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  establish  a  program  of 
flood  insurance,  as  a  joint  venture  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  insurance  industiy.  The  bill  per- 
mits as  an  alternative,  but  only  if  neces- 
sary, an  all-Federal  iirogram  with  or 
without  participation  by  companies, 
agents,  or  brokers  as  fiscal  agents. 

Tlie  facilities  of  the  private  insurance 
Industry  would  be  fully  utilized  in  carry- 
ing out  the  program.  Private  insurance 
companies  could  cither  assume  a  portion 
of  the  risk  in  carrying  out  the  program 
or  could  participate  on  a  nonrisk  basis. 
Risk  sharing  companies  would  commit 
risk  capital  to  an  indu.stry  pool  of  com- 
panies which  would  absorb  a  share  of 
the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  i^rogi-am. 
Tile  Federal  Government  v.-ould  make 
premi'Oiii  cquilization  payments  to  the 
pool  to  cover  losses  and  also  would  pro- 
vide reinsurance  coverage  to  the  ix)ol 
for  exces,5ively  liigh  losses.  Insurance 
companies  in  the  !x>ol  would  i>ay  a  pre- 
mium to  the  Government  for  this  rein- 
surance coverage  in  years  of  low-flood 
losses.  Other  nonrisk-bearing  insurance 
companies  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram as  fiscal  agents  of  the  pool. 

TITLE   XIII — INTERSTATE   LAND  SALES 

This  title  would  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  authority  to  require  full  dis- 
closure in  the  sale  or  lease  of  certain  un- 
developed land  in  interstate  commerce 
or  through  the  mails.  All  developers  or 
sellers  of  such  land  would  be  required  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  statement  of 
record  Usting  certain  required  informa- 
tion about  the  ownership  of  the  land,  its 
title,  its  physical  nature,  its  access  and 
egress  by  roads  and  utilities  and  related 
matters.  Pertinent  extracts  of  this  report 
would  have  to  be  Included  in  a  property 
report  submitted  to  the  purchaser  before 
the  sale  is  consummated. 

TITLE    XIV — 10-YEAR    HOVSING    PROGRAM 

TliLs  title  would  require  the  President 
to  make  a  report  on  or  before  January  15, 
1969,  .setting  forth  a  10-year  plan  on  the 
construction  and  financing  of  housing, 
both  Government  and  conventionally  fi- 
nanced, for  each  of  the  10  years,  together 
with  a  statement  of  what  reduction  In 


substandard  luiits  is  expected;  also  an 
estimate  of  cost  of  various  Federal  pro- 
grams for  legislative  action.  Residential 
mortgage  market  needs  would  also  be  re- 
ported. Annual  reports  would  subse- 
quently be  made  for  each  of  the  10  years 
thereafter  on  progress  of  the  projected 
figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  the  President's  10-year  proposal  is  a 
good  proposal.  I  believe  the  committee 
will  back  me  up  in  that  statement. 

Many  i>eople  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
bill,  thinkinwf  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  written  a 
bill  v.hich  we  think  goes  just  about  as 
far  as  our  present  resources  will  permit. 
Tlie  organization  of  homebuilders  in  this 
countrj'  to  do  the  job,  the  materials  with 
which  to  do  it.  the  labor  force  with  which 
to  do  it,  and  all  of  that  must  necessarily 
be  brought  together  as  fast  as  we  con.  as 
ve  move  into  the  program  pro;x)sed  by 
our  bill.  This  is  why  the  committee  feels 
the  need  for  annual  reports  on  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation. 

TITLE    XV — MtSCFLLANEOUS 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
under  this  title  is  the  new  interest  sub- 
sidy financing  device  for  college  housing 
construction.  Under  existing  law,  direct 
Fedei-al  loans  are  made  to  colleges  at  3- 
perccnt  interest  rates.  Tliis  program  has 
worked  well  but,  because  of  recent  ex- 
pansion of  colleges  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  funds  needed  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  have  been  far  short  of 
the  need. 

To  overcome  this  dilemma,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  interest  subsidies  amounting 
to  the  difference  between  a  3 -percent 
loan  and  the  market  interest  rate.  The 
Federal  commitment  is  far  reduced  by 
this  means  and  it  is  believed  a  satisfac- 
toiy  quantity  of  housing  can  be  built 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  outlay. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  we  have  had.  It  was 
back  in  1955  that  I  offered  en  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act  of  that  year  to  provide 
a  formula  for  lending  money  to  colleges 
in  order  that  they  might  expand  their 
facilities  to  help  take  care  of  the  ever- 
increasing  load  of  GI's,  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  and  veterans  who  could  be  ex- 
pected back  from  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  add  one  fur- 
ther thought. 

That  was  adopted,  and,  with  changes 
that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time 
since  then,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
jobs  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
been  done  in  building  housing  to  house 
students  and  faculty  members  at  our 
overcrowded  and  overcrowding  colleges 
throughout  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  colleges  would 
have  done  without  it.  I  believe  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  col- 
lege in  my  State  that  has  not  benefited, 
and  benefited  immeasurably,  from  this 
program. 

I  cannot  state  exactly  how  much 
money  has  been  loaned  out  so  far,  but  I 
would  say  around  $3  billion.  There  has 
never  been  one  dime  of  deficiency.  I  think 
it  is  a  remarkable  lecord. 


We  arc  making,  this  year,  a  change 
recommended  by  the  dLstinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  to  whom  1  now  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wi.sh  to  sny 
briefly,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  such  a 
creative  program  because  it  does  operate 
with  practically  no  impact  on  the  budget. 
We  .struggled,  if  the  Senator  will  lecall, 
with  an  amendment  of  mine  to  increase 
the  amoinit  of  college  housing,  and 
found  it  cxticnii ly  trying  because  of  the 
buclf;ctary  imiiact;  atid  I  was  almost 
fuiced  to  this  alternative  its  a  means  of 
cfr.Tping  the  budgetary  im)jact  I  express 
my  iipiircciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  to  the  comiiiittee-  lor  hav- 
ing now  embraced  it  and  included  it  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  a  mo.-t  wc  1- 
como  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  a  happy  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  that  wa,s  becoming 
difficult  because  we  could  not  provide  f'e 
money  in  sufiBcient  amounts  to  take  care 
of  all  of  the  loans  that  the  colleges 
needed. 

We  are  not  doing  away  with  the  dircrt 
loin  pi'ogram — we  arc  merely  .setting  up 
an  alternative  method  of  financing.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  tremendous  help. 

As  Uie  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  it  would  have  relatively  little 
impact  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  another  .sec- 
tion of  this  title,  new  authority  would  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  increase 
the  planning  funds  for  the  model  cities 
program  by  $12  million.  By  this  action, 
the  committee  anticipates  a  third  roimd 
of  cities  would  apply  for  plamiing  assist- 
ance under  this  program.  The  bill  would 
also  add  $1  billion  for  operating  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  model  cities.  These 
funds  are  used  as  .supplementary  grants 
to  cities  carrj'ing  out  model  cities  pro- 
grams and  would  be  added  to  the  S900 
million  authorized  under  existing  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  S.  3497 
is  a  bill  like  many  others  which  we  have 
brought  the  Senate  from  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  It  is  a  bill  that 
continues  our  many  past  efforts  toward 
helping  the  American  people  obtain  tiie 
goal  declared  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
"a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
And  like  any  other  measure  which  come.s 
before  this  body,  it  is  a  bill  that  contains 
provisions  that  vrlll  be  supported  by  some 
and  opixjsed  by  ethers. 

The  bill  was  cot  easy  to  arrive  at  in 
our  committee.  Tlie  committee  unani- 
mously reported  the  measure,  but  many 
of  the  provisions  represent  a  compromi.se 
view  on  the  part  of  different  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  can  say  very  candidly  that  there  rre 
some  provisions  in  the  bill  which,  if  I 
had  been  writing  the  bill,  would  not  be  in 
the  bill.  However,  the  bill  represents  the 
bringing  together  of  the  thinking  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  worked 
long,  hard,  and  earnestly  on  getting  out 
a  bill. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  not  something  new  that  has 
just  been  developed  or  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  was  forced  upon  it. 
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We  started  working  on  this  bill  nearly 
2  years  ago.  We  started  working  on  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  legislation 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
And  we  have  worked  over  the  months  on 
developing  the  committee  bill.  And  the 
bill  does  represent  the  composite  think- 
ing of  our  committee. 

I  think  that  S.  3497  is  by  and  la(rge  a 
good  bill.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  bills  we  have  ever 
liad.  I  want  to  go  further  and  say  that 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  bills  we  have 
ever  had.  and  that  it  is  one  that  holds 
more  promise  for  persons  of  low  income 
to  set  decent  housing,  either  rented  or 
purcha.'^ed.  than  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  comment  that,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee.  I 
have  gone  back  over  the  history  of  some 
30  years,  and  in  my  own  comments  this 
morning,  which  will  follow  those  of  the 
distingushed  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  I.  I  will  comment  more  in  detail 
on  that.  However,  I  think  one  point 
should  be  clearly  made  at  this  point. 

This  has  been  truly  a  bipartisan  effort. 
The  bill  has  been  developed  under  the 
great  leadership  of  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
with  creat  resourcefulness.  He  has  been 
a.s.sisted  by  such  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr  MoNDALEl.  and,  on  the  minority 
side,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower  1,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committe.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Be.n'nettI. 

We  have  been  working  for  2  years  In 
the  committee  on  the  bill.  We  now  have 
;:i  Washington  the  representatives  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign.  They  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  the  re- 
quests they  are  making  in  the  housing 
field.  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  fact  that  as  we 
go  over  the  requests  made  by  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
HUD  and  look  over  in  detail  some  of  the 
•hings  they  have  talked  about,  we  find 
that  we  have  anticipated  in  the  past  2 
years  in  the  course  of  our  hearings  and 
in  our  response  to  the  genuine  need, 
many  of  the  requests  that  they  have 
made  of  the  Secretary.  Anyone  can 
clearly  see  that  there  is  no  question 
about  our  acceding  to  demands  being 
made  upon  us. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  who  present  to 
us  that  we  had  seen  as  a  great  need  in 
this  country. 

Our  response  is  a  response  that  has 
gone  back  several  years  now,  in  antici- 
pation of  all  of  the  thincs  that  have 
been  presented  in  this  bill  that  has  been 
carefully  worked  on  for  many  months 
now. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  has 
participated  and  worked  cooperatively 
with  representatives  from  HUD  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
De'.elopment. 
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It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  work  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  certainly  support  everything  the 
chaii-man  has  said  this  morning. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  I  share  with  lum  the  feeling  he  has 
expressed  that  the  bill  represents  the 
handiwork  of  14  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  expressed  my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  without  men- 
tioning their  names.  However.  I  believe 
I  ought  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower  I.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  always  most  helpful  and  co- 
operative. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
looperI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy!,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Brooke  1. 

I  could  go  right  down  the  list  on  the 
Democratic  side  also. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  should  just 
list  the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  members  are  William  Prox- 
mire.  of  Wisconsin:  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr..  of  New  Jersey;  Edmund  S. 
MusKiE.  of  Maine:  Edward  V.  Long,  of 
Missouri:  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  of  New 
Hampshire:  Walter  P.  Mondale.  of  Min- 
nesota: Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming:  and 
William  B.  Spong.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  helpful  and  almost  without 
exception  suggestions  have  been  adopted 
in  the  bill  that  have  been  made  by  each 
member  of  the  committee.  I  pay  tribute 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
dedicated  service  they  have  rendered  in 
perfecting  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  feel 
somewhat  safe  in  saying  perfecting  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
HovsiNG  AND  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 

(S.  3497) — Section-bt-Section  Summary 

Section  I.— Provides  that  the  bill  shall  be 
cited  as  the  ■Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of   1968." 

Section  C— States  the  declaration  of  policy 
of  the  bill. 

Section  J.— Provides  that  in  administering 
programs  authorized  by  sections  221(d)(3), 
235,  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937;  and  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  Secretary  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  require,  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible,  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment arising  in  connection  with  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  housing  assisted  under 
such  programs  be  given  to  lower  income  per- 
sons residing  in  the  area  of  such  housing. 

title  1 — lower  income  housing 
Homeownership   for  Lower  Income  Families 

Section  101.  Adds  a  new  section  235  to 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  mortgage  insurance  program  based 
on  an  interest  rate  subsidy  to  provide  home- 


ownership  for  lower  income  families.  The  in- 
terest rate  subsidy  payment  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  mortgagee  could 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of:  (a)  The  difference 
between  the  monthly  payment  for  principal. 
Interest,  and  mortgage  insurance  premium 
for  a  market  rate  mortgage,  and  the  amount 
the  monthly  payment  would  be  for  principal 
and  interest  with  a  1-percent  mortgage,  or 
(b)  the  dilTerence  between  20  percent  of  the 
mortgagor'.-;  monthly  Income  and  the  monthly 
payment  under  the  mortgage.  The  subsidy 
payment  would  be  available  to  a  purchaser 
having  an  income  not  in  excess  of  70  percent 
of  the  limits  prescribed  for  eligibilitv  to  oc- 
cupy projects  financed  under  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)  below-market  interest  rate 
program,  except  that  20  percent  of  the  con- 
tract funds  could  be  used  to  assist  families 
with  Income  above  these  limits.  For  each 
minor  child  in  the  household.  $300  would  be 
deducted  from  family  Income.  The  interest 
subsidy  payment  would  decrease  as  the 
homeowner's   income   rises. 

Tlie  subsidy  payment  could  only  be  made 
with  respect  to  new  or  rehabilitated  housing 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 221(d)(2)  sales  housing  program,  the 
234  condominium  program,  the  213  coopera- 
Itve  program,  or  section  221(h)  as  incor- 
porated into  the  new  section  with  some 
modifications.  However,  during  the  first  3 
years  after  enactment  assistance  payments 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  existing  hous- 
ing as  follows:  25  percent  of  the  contract 
funds  authorized  by  appropriation  acts  in 
the  first  year:  15  percent  of  the  contract 
funds  authorized  in  the  second  year:  10  per- 
cent of  the  contract  funds  authorized  in 
the  third  year.  In  addition,  payments  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  existing  housing  for 
displaced  families,  families  with  five  or  more 
minors,  or  families  living  In  public  housing, 
as  well  as  for  families  who  purchase  dwelling 
units  released  from  the  project  mortgage  for 
a  236  project  or  a  rent  supplement  project. 
The  maximum  mortgage  under  the  program 
would  be  $15,000  ($17,500  in  high-cost  areas), 
but  each  limit  would  be  increased  by  $2,500 
for  families  of  five  or  more  persons.  The 
section  221(d)(2)  mortgage  ceilings  would 
be  raised  to  the  same  level.  Counseling  serv- 
ices are  authorized. 

This  section  also  authorizes  contract  au- 
thority subject  to  appropriations  acts  to  fi- 
nance the  program  in  the  following  manner: 
$75  million  ajinually  prior  to  July  1,  1969, 
which  amount  may  be  increased  bv  SlOO  mil- 
lion on  July  1,  1969,  and  bv  an  additional 
$125  million  on  July  1.  1970. 

Credit  assistance 
Section  102. — Adds  a  new  section  237  to 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize mortgage  insurance  for  families  of 
low, and  moderate  income  who  cannot  qualify 
for  mortgage  insurance  under  existing  FHA 
programs  because  of  their  credit  histories 
or  irregular  income  patterns,  but  who  the 
Secretary  finds  are  "reasonably  satisfactory" 
credit  risks  and  capable  of  homeownership 
with  the  .^ssistance  of  budget,  debt  manage- 
ment, and  related  counseling  provided  by 
the  Secretary.  Mortgage  insurance  imder  this 
program  would  have  to  meet  the  require- 
ments (Other  than  credit  and  income  re- 
quirements) under  certain  existing  FHA 
single-family  sales  program,  except  that  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  could 
not  exceed  $15,000  ($17,500  in  high-cost 
areas)  and  the  mortgagor  could  not  u.ider- 
take  a  mortgage  which,  in  combination  with 
local  real  estate  taxes,  required  monthly  pay- 
ments for  principal  and  interest  which  ex- 
ceeds 25  percent  of  the  mortgagor's  Income. 
The  amount  of  Insurance  imder  this  section 
is  limited  to  $200  million  outstanding  at  any 
one  time. 

Relaxation    of   mortgage    insurance   require- 
ments   in   certain   urban   neighborhoods 
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Section  103. — Amends  section  223  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  give  FHA  a  more  flexible  au- 
thority In  providing  financing  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,  construction,  or  ptirchase  of 
properties  located  in  older,  declining  urban 
areas  by  authorizing  FHA  to  accept  for  Insur- 
ance mortgages  on  properties  which  may  not, 
because  of  the  areas  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, be  able  to  meet  all  the  normal  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  Insurance.  Permits  such 
mortgages  to  be  accepted  for  Insurance  where 
FHA  is  able  to  establish  that  the  areas  are 
reasonably  viable,  giving  consideration  to  the 
need  for  providing  adequate  housing  for 
families  of  low  and  moderate  income  in  such 
areas  and  that  the  properties  are  an  accept- 
able rLsk  in  view  of  such  consideration. 
Special  risk  Insurance  fund 

Section  104. — .^dds  a  new  section  238  to 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  "Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund."  which 
fund  is  not  Intended  to  be  actuarially  sound 
and  out  of  which  claims  would  be  pmld  on 
mortgages  Insured  under  sections  101  (home- 
ownership  assistance),  102  (credit  a-sslst- 
ance),  103  (properties  in  older,  declining  ur- 
ban areas)  and  201  (rental  and  cooperative 
housing  for  lower  Income  families)  of  the 
bill.  Payments  on  claims  would  be  made  in 
cash  or  debentures.  Income  such  as  insur- 
ance premiums  and  service  charges  in  con- 
nection with  these  programs  would  be  de- 
posited in  the  new  fund.  Authorizes  $5  mil- 
lion advance  from  general  Insurance  fund 
to  establish  new  fund,  which  Is  repayable 
and  authorizes  appropriations  when  neces- 
sary to  supplement  and  maintain  adequacy 
of  the  new  fund. 

Condominium  and  cooperative  ownership  for 
low   and   moderate   income   families 

Section  105. — Amends  section  221  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (!)  and  (J)  to  permit  section  221 
(d)(3)  below-market  interest  rate  rental 
projects:  (1)  To  be  converted  to  condomin- 
ium ownership;  or  (2)  to  be  converted  to 
cooperative  ownership.  Families  purchasing 
condominium  or  cooperative  units  would 
be  generally  required  to  meet  income  limits 
established  for  occupancy  under  the  221(d) 
(3)   below-market  interest  rate  program. 

Assistance  to  nonprofit  ."sponsors  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing 

Section  106. — Establishes  a  new  program 
within  HX7D  under  v.-hlch  the  Secretary  may 
provide  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing. Also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
non-interest-bearing  loans  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  financing  up  to  80  percent  of 
preconstruction  costs  In  connection  with  fed- 
erally assisted  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  projects.  These  loans  could  cover 
such  preconstruction  items  as  architectural 
fees,  land  options,  and  engineering  surveys. 
A  revolving  fund  would  be  established,  with 
$7.5  million  authorized  the  first  year  and  $10 
million  the  second  year. 

Insurance  protection  for  homeowners 

Section  107. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  In  cooperation  with  the  private  insur- 
ance industry,  to  develop  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing an  insurance  program  to  enable 
homeowners  to  meet  their  monthly  mortgage 
payments  in  time  of  personal  economic  ad- 
versity. Also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
report  on  his  actions  along  with  his  recom- 
mendation for  establishing  such  a  program 
wltiiin  6  months  ''ollowlng  enactment  of  this 
act. 

National  advisory  commission  on  low-income 
housing 
Section  108. — Establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Low-Income  Housing 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  .study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  resources  and  capablllttes 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  may  be  used  to  fulfill  more 
completely  the  objectives  of  the  national  goal 


of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family,"  par- 
ticularly as  such  goal  relates  to  low-income 
families.  The  Commission  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
interim  report  with  respect  to  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  not  later  than  July  1, 
1969,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  July  1, 
1970. 

National  Homeownership  Foundation 
Section  109.— Creates  a  National  Home- 
ownership  Foundation,  the  purpofe  of  which 
would  be  to  provide  technical  and  limited 
financial  as.':lstance  to  public  and  private 
organizations  which  have  as  their  purpof-.e 
providing  mcreased  homeownership  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  income  f.un- 
ilips.  The  Foundation,- which  would  be  a  Gov- 
ernment-chartered nonprofit  private  corpora- 
tion, would  be  administered  by  a  Bo.ird  con- 
.sisting  of  18  members.  15  of  whom  v.'ould  be 
appointed  by  tno  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  remaining 
three  members  would  be  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  .Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the  Oftice 
of  Economic  Opixjrtunity.  The  Foundation 
would  also  be  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$10  million  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  Its 
prescribed  functions. 

■IITLE    II— rental   housing   FOR    I  OWn    INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Part  A— Private  Hou.slng 

Rent.U    .ind   cooperative    ho\ising   for    lower 

income  families 

Section  201. — Adds  a  new  .^ection  236  to 
I  tie  II  of  the  National  Hou.sing  Act  to  pro- 
vide rent.il  and  cooperative  housing  for  low- 
er income  families.  Mortgages  injured  under 
section  236  would  carry  a  market  Interest 
rate.  Init  the  Secret-iry  of  HUD  would  pay  to 
the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  t'.ie  mortgagor 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  interest, 
and  mortgage  insurance  premium  at  the  mar- 
ket rate  and  the  monthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  at  1  percent.  Occupants, 
however,  would  pay  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come as  rent  up  to  the  full  m-arket  renUil. 
The  sponsor  would  reimburse  the  Secretary 
for  that  part  ol  rent  receipts  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  required  under  1- 
perccni  financing,  and  this  amount  could  be 
used  to  make  other  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments. Occupancy  of  assisted  projects  would 
be  available  only  to  tenants  whose  Incomes 
are  not  in  excess  of  70  percent  of  the  limits 
prescribed  for  eligibility  under  the  section 
22Ud)(3)  below-market  interest  rate  pro- 
gram, except  that  20  percent  of  contract 
funds  could  be  used  with  respect  to  families 
with  incomes  above  these  limiis.  For  each 
minor  child  In  the  household,  $300  would  be 
deducted  from  family  Income.  Section  221 
(d)(3)  BMIR  mortgages  (prior  to  final  en- 
dorsement) and  section  202  housing  for  fhc 
elderly  mortgages  ( up  to,  or  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  project  completion)  could  be 
refinanced  under  this  program. 

Contracts  for  interest  reduction  payments 
subject  to  approval  in  appropriations  acts 
would  be  authorized  in  the  following 
amounts:  $75  million  annually  prior  to  July 
1,  1969,  which  ;, mount  may  lie  Increased  by 
$100  million  on  July  1,  1969,  and  by  $125 
millioii  on  July  1,  1970. 

Rent  supplement  program 
Section  202. — Amends  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  Increase  the  appropriation  authority  for 
the  rent  supplement  program  by  $40  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  SlOO  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Also  authorizes  State  or  locally 
assisted  rent  supplement  benefits. 

Part  B — Low-Rent  Public  Housing 

Increased  low-rent  public  housing 

authorization 

Section  203. — Amends  section  10(e)  of  the 

U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  the  an- 


nual contribution  contract  authority  by  $100 
million  on  enactment  and  by  $150  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 . 

Upgrading  management  and  tervlces  In 
public  housing  projects 
Section  SO'J.— Amends  section  15  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  enter  Into  grant  contracts 
with  local  housing  authorities  to  assist  ihem 
m  upgrading  iheir  management  artlvltle.s 
and  to  jirovlde  tenant  tervicos  to  families  ix- 
cupylng  puljlic  housing.  Authorize";  apj>ro- 
prlatlon  <-f  >'2t)  million  in  fiscal  \ear  1909  and 
$40  million  111  ilnnal  year  1970  for  lucji 
contracts. 

Purchase  of  units  by  tenants 

.SrrCon  ro.').- Amends  section  15(9)  oi  .  s. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  broaden  rxl.stlnp  law 
to  permit  lucal  liotislng  nuthorltles  to  .'cll  tiv/ 
low-rent  housing  units  to  tenants  If  inch 
units  are  suitable  for  individual  ownership. 
(Existing  law  permlt.s  tenants  lev  purrhn'se 
onlii  detached  or  .semidetached  units.) 

Public  housing  In  Indian  tircas 
Section  206.— Amends  section  1  of  U.;;. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  vo  permit  public  housing 
assistance  f.ir  Indian  families  living  In  rural 
farm  areas.  (Existing  iaw  limlus  jnihllc  hou.s- 
lng assistance  to  \irhan  and  rural  iionfanit 
areas.) 

title     in — FEDERAL     I'OVSING     ADMINISTRATION 
INSUKANft:    orTRVriONS 

Mortgage  Insurance  premiums  for  .servicemen 
and  their  widows 
Section  .(Of.— .».nici;ds  section  222  of  tho 
National  Hoiu.ing  Act  Ui  permit  payment  <•! 
FHA  in.'uranec  premium  hv  the  .Secretaries  (.f 
Defense  and  Transportation  for  servicemen 
who  assume  a  mortga?^e  previously  in-sured 
under  any  other  provision  of  ihe  National 
Housing  Act  Also  reriulres  Secretaries,  to  con- 
tinue premitim  payment  after  serviceman's 
death  on  l>ehalf  of  Ms  widow  for  a  2-yeiir 
period  or  until  she  .sells  the  hotise.  whichever 
Is  sooner.  Also  directs  Secretaries  to  notlly 
promptly  the  widow  r.f  the  incrense  in  costa 
she  must  bear  at  end  of  2-year  lOTlod. 

.Seasonal  homes 
Section  302. — .Adds  a  new  section  203(ni| 
'o  tlie  National  Housing  Act  to  authoii::e 
FHA  to  insure  mort^affe.";  on  se;u;onaI  honifs 
not  exceeding  $15,000  and  75  percent  of  t!ie 
appraised  value  on  an  acceptable  risk  ba."jl.>;, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  eoonoi/:c 
potential  of  the  area  and  the  effect  the  in- 
surance of  such  mortgnges  would  hav(»bn  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  in  the  area. 
Also  requires  proper  steps  to  preserve  nattirni 
resources  of  the  area. 

Modification  in  terms  of  insured   mortgages 
covering  multifamlly  projects 

Section  303. — Adds  a  new  section  230  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  approve  a  request  for  the  (x- 
tension  of  time  for  curing  a  default  on  any 
FHA  multifamlly  mortgage  or  for  n  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  such  a  mortgage  r.nlv 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  Mm, 
Under  such  regulation?;,  the  mortgagor  would 
have  to  agree  to  jilnce  in  trust  any  incoine 
or  funds  derived  from  the  proiect  in  rxccs 
of  what  is  required  to  meet  actual  and  nec- 
essary operating  expenses.  The  Srcret.-irv 
could  provide  for  granting  such  consent  in 
any  case  or  class  of  cases  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  resrulations  where 
he  determined  such  action  would  not  jeop- 
ardize the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Any 
knowing  and  willful  misdlstribution  of  the 
rents  or  other  income  received  during  the 
period  of  extension  or  modification  would 
subject  the  party  to  criminal  penalty  (85,000 
or  3-year  imprisonment,  or  both). 
Condominiums 

Section  304. — Amends  section  234(cl  and 
(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to:  (1)  Pro- 
vide the  same  downpayment  and  maximum 
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mortgage  limitations  for  FHA  condominium 
programs  as  are  provided  for  the  regular  sin- 
gle-family FHA  section  203(b)  program.  (2) 
permit  blanket  mortgages  to  cover  four  or 
more  units  Instead  of  the  present  limitation 
o'  five  or  more  units,  and  (3)  permit  FHA  in- 
sur.ince  for  individual  units  in  a  condomini- 
um project  with  two  to  11  dwelling  units 
without  requiring  that  the  project  be  first 
covered    by    an    PHA-lnsured    project   mort- 

Insurance  of  loans  for  purchase  of  fee  simple 
title  from  lessors 
Section  305 {a) . — Adds  a  new  section  240  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  FHA  to 
Insure  loans  of  homeowners  financing  the 
purchase  of  fee  simple  title  to  property  on 
which  their  homes  are  located  where  the 
homeowners  have  only  leasehold  interests  to 
the  land. 

Section  305 ( b )  .—Amends  5(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  permit  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  Invest  In  the  loans 
described  above. 

E.xtend  section  221(d)  (2)  sales  housing  pro- 
gram for  two-,  three-,  and  four-family  resi- 
dences to  all  low  and  moderate  Income 
families 

Section  J05,— Amends  section  221(d)  (2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  mort- 
gage insurance  for  two-,  three-,  and  tour- 
family  residences  to  all  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  (Existing  law  limits  mort- 
gage insurance  onlij  to  displaced  low  and 
moderate  income  families.) 

Remove  dividend  restrlctjon  from  nondwell- 
Ing  facilities  In  section  221  projects 
Section  J07.— Amends  section  221  if  j  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  mortgagors  of  multlfamlly  proj- 
ects insured  under  section  221  and  located 
in  urban  renewal  areas  waive  the  rights  to 
remove  dividends  on  the  equitv  investment 
of  the  project  devoted  to  commumtv  and 
shopping  facilities  where  these  facilities  are 
designed, to  serve  the  needs  of  others  than 
residents  of  the  project.  (The  restriction 
would  not  be  removed  in  the  case  of  sec  221 
(di(3)   BMIR  projects.) 

Supplemental     loan     program     for     projects 
financed  with  FHA  insured  mortgages 
Section  308 — AJds  a  new  section  223(f)   to 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  inaure  supplemental  loans 
to  finance  improvements,  repairs,  and  addi- 
tions to  multlfamlly  rental  projects  (includ- 
ing nursing  homes  and  housing  for  the  el- 
derly)  and  group  practice  facilities  financed 
with  an  FHA  insured  mortgage   Such  financ- 
ing would  supplement  e.xisting  insured  mort- 
gages   and    would    be    available    without   re- 
financing  the   existing   mortgage. 
Home  improvemeiii  loans — Increase  in  maxi- 
mum  maturity,   finance  charge,   and   loan 
amount 

Section  309.— Amends  section  2ib)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  conuiinlng  the  title  I 
home  improvement  program  to:  di  Increase 
the  maximum  loan  limitation  from  53.500  to 
$5,000:  i2i  Increase  the  maximum  maturity 
from  5  years  and  32  days  to  7  years  and  32 
days;  and  (3)  increase  the  maximum  financ- 
ing charge  from  $5  to  .55.50  per  $100  on  the 
first  $2,500  of  the  loan  and  from  $4  to  $4.50 
per  SlOO  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500. 
Experimental  housing  program 

Section  3Jy— Amends  section  223  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  the  FHA  experimental 
housing  program,  to  make  the  program  avail- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  all  PHA 
programs. 

Term  of  PHA  mortgages  for  land 
development 
Section  3if.— Amends  section  1002(d)(1) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
maturity  for  PHA  mortgages  securing  sub- 
division development  from  7  to  10  years  with 
further  authority  placed  in  the  Se'cretarj-  of 
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HUD  to  go  beyond  a  10-year  maturity  if  he 
deems  such  longer  term  is  necessary. 
Rehabilitated  multlfamlly  projects  In  urban 
renewal  areas 
Section  312. — Amends  section  220(d)  (3) 
(B)(ii)  and  221(d)  (3)  (111)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit  FHA  insurance  under 
sections  220  (urban  renewal  housing)  and 
221(d)(3)  (low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies) for  multlfamlly  properties  In  urban  re- 
newal areas  which  have  been  rehabilitated 
by  local  agencies. 

Miscellaneous  housing  Insurance 
Section  .323.— Amends  section  223  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  permit  refinancing 
of  PHA  mortgages  insured  under  any  of  the 
sections  or  the  titles  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  In  addition,  this  section  would  per- 
mit PHA  mortgages  ivsslgned  to  the  Secretary 
or  executed  In  the  sale  of  lui  acquired  prop- 
erty to  be  insured  under  any  section  or  title 
of  that  act.  It  also  authorizes  Insurance  of 
supplementary  loans  to  rover  excess  of  ex- 
penses over  income  for  first  2  years  of  multl- 
famlly projects  at  the  interest  rate  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  supplementary  loan  is  in- 
sured. 

Supplerj^entary  loans  for  coperatlve  housing 
purchased  from  the  Federal  Government 
Section  .^f-i.— Amends  section  213(J)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  mortagage 
insurance  for  supplementary  loans  to  hous- 
ing cooperatives   which   purchased   wartime 
housing  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Equipment  in  nursing  homes 
Section   3f5.— Amends  section   232  of   the 
National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  cost  of 
major  items  of  equipment  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  a  nursing  home  to  be  Included 
In  the  FHA  insured  mortgage. 
Flexible   interest   rates   for  certain   PHA   in- 
surance programs 
Sec-no?!  31G. — Amends  section  3(a)  of  Pub- 
lic  Law   90-301    t-o   permit    the   Secretary   of 
HUD.  until  October  1.  1969,  to  establish  the 
interest    rate    for    new    mortgage    insurance 
programs  authorized  by  new  sections  223(f) 
235(j).  and  240  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(added  by  sees.  101,  314,  and  305,  respectively, 
of  the  bill)    at  such  rate  he  believes  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  market. 

Sale  of  rehabilitated  units  in  multlfamlly 
structures 
Section  317. — Amends  section  221(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to:  (l)  Permit  the 
rehabilitation  and  sale  of  individual  units 
(With  a  3-percent  mortgage)  In  a  multi- 
family  structure:  and  (2)  permit  the  blanket 
mortgage  to  cover  four  or  more  units  Instead 
of  the  present  limitation  of  five  or  more 
units. 

TITLE    IV GUARANTEES    FOR    FINANCING    NEW 

COMMU.NITY    LAND  DEVELOI'JVIENT 

Sections  401-416.~A(XA  a  new  title  to  be 
reierred  to  as  the  "New  Communities  Act  of 
1968"  to  the  housing  laws  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  guarantee  the  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  and  other  obligations  Is- 
sued by  private  new  community  developers 
to  help  finance  the  development  of  new  com- 
munity projects.  This  title  would  provide: 

Maximum  guarantee:  Cannot  exceed:  (a) 
The  lesser  of  80  percent  of  the  Secretarvs 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  upon 
completion  of  the  land  development,  or  (b) 
the  sum  of  75  percent  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  land  before  develop- 
ment and  90  percent  of  his  estimate  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  land  development. 

Guaranteed  ceilings:  $50  million  for  any 
single  new  development;  $500  million  aggre- 
gate outstanding  principal  obligation  at  any 
one  time. 

Revolving  fund  for  guarantee:  Pees  and 
charges  collected  by  the  Secretary  will  be 
deposited  In  a  revolving  fund  to  cover  any 
liabilities  under  the  guarantees.  In  addition, 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 


Is  pledged  to  payment  of  the  guarantees  and 
appropriations  to  cover  program  operations 
and  nonadmlnistratlve  expenses  and.  If  nec- 
essaiy,  any  guarantee  payments  are  author- 
ized. 

Small  builders:  Requires  HUD  to  adopt  re- 
quirements encouraging  small  builders  to 
participate  in  new  community  projects. 

Supplementary  grants:  Authorizes  supple- 
mental grants  to  States  and  localities  as- 
sisting new  community  development  with 
basic  water  and  sewer  and  open  space  proj- 
ects. The  additional  grant  is  limited  to  20 
percent  of  cost  of  the  facility  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  housing  units  for  low  and 
moderate  income  person  must  be  made 
available  through  such  development  project. 
(Touil  Federal  grant  cannot  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  facility  cost  I  .■\uthorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  not  to  exceed  $5  million  for  sup- 
plemental grants  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  not 
to  exceed  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Sections  of  this  title  also  require  cost  cer- 
tifications m  connection  with  a  land  de- 
velopment project  and  authorize  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  transactions 
of  developers  whose  obligations  are  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  this  title. 

TIT-.E  V — URBAN  RENEWAL 

Section  507 —Amend  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new  subtitle  head- 
ing to  read.  "Part  A— Urban  Renewal  Proj- 
ects. Demolition  Programs  and  Code  Enforce- 
ment Programs '  and  further  amends  that 
title  by  adding  a  new  "Part  B— Neighborhood 
Development  Programs."  This  new  part  B 
added  to  title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
public  agencies  on  an  annual  basis  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  "neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs."  A  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program  would  consist  of  urban  re- 
newal project  undertakings  and  activities  in 
one  or  more  urban  renewal  areas  that  are 
planned  ,uid  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  an- 
nual increments.  Tlie  requirements  govern- 
ing such  undertakings  and  activities  would 
be  similar  to  those  governing  the  provision  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  regular  urban 
renewal  projects. 

Increased  authorization 
Section  502. — Amends  section  103(b)  of 
the  Housing  .Act  of  1949  to  increase  the  con- 
tract authority  for  urban  renewal  and  other 
title  I  activities  by  $1.4  billion  on  July  1, 
1969.  This  section  also  authorizes  an  Increase 
of  $350  million  for  urban  renewal  projects 
In  model  city  areas. 

Rehabilitation  grants 
SectioJi  503. — Amends  section  115(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase  the  rehabili- 
tation grant  that  can  be  made  to  low-income 
homeowners  from  $1,500  to  S2.50O.  This  sec- 
tion also  make6  a  technical  amendment  to 
chanee  the  term  "structure"  to  "real  prop- 
ertjr"  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  grrant 
funds  for  rehabilitation  relating  to  aspects 
of  the  property  other  than  the  dwelling  struc- 
ture itself.  Finally,  this  section  authorizes 
rehabilitation  grants  in  areas  (other  than 
urban  renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas) 
which  are  schedtUed  for  rehabilitation  or 
concentrated  code  enforcement  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Rehabilitation  in  urban  renewal  areas 
Sectiori  504. — .Amends  section  110(c)  (8)  of 
the  Housing  .-Vet  of  1949  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent limitation  on  the  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation of  residential  properties  by  a 
local  urban  renewal  agency.  (Existing  law 
permits  the  local  agency  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate for  demonstration  purposes  no 
more  than  100  units  or  5  percent  of  the  total 
residential  units  in  the  urban  renewal  area, 
whichever  is  lesser. ) 

Disposition  of  property  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing 
Section  505. — Amends  section   107  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  It  clear  that 
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land  may  be  disposed  of  for  low  as  well  as 
moderate  Income  housing  purposes  and  to 
permit  this  disfxjsitlon  -to  be  accomplished 
by  lease  as  well  as  by  sale.  'Would  also  permit 
land  to  be  sold  to  a  mortgagor  qualified  under 
section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(added  by  sec.  201  of  this  bill)  and  to  non- 
profit organizations  eligible  under  section 
221(h)  or  under  235(J)(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (added  by  sec.  101  of  this  bill) 
which  rehabilitate  property  and  sell  It  to 
low  or  moderate  income  families. 

Grants  for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
in  open  land  projects 

Section  506— Amends  section  103(a)  (1)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  grants  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  urban  renewal  open 
land  projects  (which  now  only  qualify  for 
loans)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  difference  between  the  proceeds  from 
any  land  disposed  of  at  Its  value  for  low  or 
moderate  income  housing  (under  sec.  107  of 
such  act)  and  the  proceeds  which  would 
have  been  realized  if  the  land  had  been 
disposed  of  at  its  fair  value  without  regard 
to  the  special  provisions  of  section  107. 
Urban  renewal  loan  contracts 

Section  507 —.Amends  section  102(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  local  public 
agency  to  borrow  funds  to  finance  project 
imdertakings  on  the  private  market  at  an 
interest  rate  In  excess  of  the  Federal  lending 
rate  set  out  in  its  loan  contract  with  the 
Government.  The  difference  between  the  In- 
terest cost  on  the  private  market  and  the 
Interest  cost  at  which  the  LPA  could  have 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der its  loan  contract  would  be  made  up  by  a 
supplemental  grant  from  the  Government. 

Project  completion  prior  to  disposition  of 
certain  property 
Section  508. — .Amends  section  106  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  allow  an  urban  renewal  project 
to  be  closed  out  where:  (1)  Not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  acquired  land  remains 
to  be  disposed;  (2|  the  local  public  agency 
does  not  expect  to  be  able,  due  to  circum- 
stance beyond  its  control,  to  dispose  of  that 
land  In  the  near  future:  (3)  all  other  project 
activities  are  completed;  and  (4)  the  local 
public  agency  has  agreed  to  dispose  of  or 
retain  such  land  in  the  future  for  uses  in 
accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
This  section  would  also  amend  .section  110(f) 
of  such  act  to  include  in  the  amount  of  land 
proceeds,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  net 
project  cost,  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  land  not  yet  disposed  of. 

Demolition  grants 

Section  509. — Amends  section  116(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  make  grants  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  nonresidential  structures  that  are 
harborages  or  potential  harborages  of  rats. 
Air  rights  in  urban  renewal  areas 

Section  510. — Amends  section  110(ci  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  air  rights  in  urban  renewal  projects 
and  the  construction  of  necessary  lounda- 
tlons  and  platforms  to  provide  educational 
facilities.  Under  present  law,  these  activities 
may  be  assisted  only  when  they  are  for  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  or  for  indus- 
trial development  where  the  area  Is  not  suit- 
able for  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

Interim  assistance  for  blighted  areas 
Section  511. — .Adds  a  new  ."ection  118  to 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  contract  to  make 
grants,  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
$20  million  in  any  fiscal  year,  to  cities  and 
other  municipalities  or  counties  to  assist  In 
taking  interim  steps  to  alleviate  harmful  con- 
ditions in  any  slum  and  blighted  area  of  the 
community  which  is  planned  for  substantial 
clearance,  rehabilitation  or  federally  assisted 
code   enforcement    in    the   near   future   but 


which  needs  some  Immediate  short-term 
public  action  until  permanent  action  can 
take  place.  Such  Interim  assistance  grants 
could  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  Interim 
program  except  that  a  three-fourths  grant 
could  be  made  to  any  community  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or  less.  A  workable  pro- 
gram is  a  prerequisite  of  an  interim  assist- 
ance program.  Al.so,  relocation  assistance  and 
payments  would  be  available  to  those  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  interim  program. 
This  section  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  wherever  feasible,  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
residents  of  the  area  in  carrying  out  activities 
under  this  section. 

Rehabilitation  loans 
Section  512. — Amends  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to:  (1)  Extend  the  re- 
habilitation loan  program  from  October  1, 
1969,  to  October  1,  1970,  and  i2)  authorize 
such  loans  in  areas,  other  than  urban  re- 
newal and  concentrated  code  enforcement 
areas,  which  are  scheduled  for  rehabilitation 
or  concentrated  code  enforcement  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  where  the  property 
is  a  owner-occupied  residential  structure  iind 
it  is  in  violation  of  local  housing  or  similar 
codes. 

Low  and  moderate  Income  housing  in  resi- 
dential urban  renewal  areas 
Section  513. — Rewrites  section  105(f)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  housing  units  provided  In  urb.Tii 
renewal  projects  which  are  to  be  redeveloped 
for  predominantly  residential  uses  and  which 
receive  Federal  recognition  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  bill  be  standard  housing  units 
for  low  or  moderate  income  families  or 
individuals. 

TITLE      VI URBAN     PLANNING      AND     FACILITIES 

Comprehensive  planning 
Section  601. — Rewrites  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  (urban  planning  assist- 
ance). The  principal  change  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  planning  grants 
to  State  planning  agencies  for  assistance 
to  district  planning  agencies  for  rural  and 
other  non-metropolitan  ureas.  A  grant 
authorization  of  $20  million  would  be  pro- 
vided for  such  planning  grant>,  to  be  In- 
creased by  an  additional  $10  million  on 
July  1,  1969,  both  to  come  out  of  the 
regular  Increase.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  given  certain  functions  with  respect 
to  these  district  planning  grants.  The  section 
also  authorizes  an  additional  $10  million  of 
the  section  701  appropriations  to  be  avail- 
able for  study,  research,  and  demonstration 
projects  covering  such  matters  as  the  plan- 
ning for  entire  systems  of  public  facilities 
and  services  within  metropolitan  areas  and 
other  multljurisdlctlonal  regions.  Other 
changes  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  planning  grants  directly  to  tribal  plan- 
ning councils  or  other  bodies  for  planning  on 
Indian  reservations  and  would  require  that 
metropolitan,  regional,  and  district  planning 
agencies,  to  the  greatest  extent  practical,  be 
composed  of  or  responsible  to  elected  officials 
of  local  governments.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes grants  under  section  701(g)  for  re- 
gional and  district  councils  of  goverrunent  as 
well  as  those  organized  on  a  metropolitan 
basis  and  a  broadening  of  the  definition  of 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  provision  of 
governmental  services  and  for  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  human  and  natural 
resources.  This  section  has  added  to  the  pre- 
amble of  section  701  a  statement  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  committee  expects  HUD  to  per- 
mit the  judicious  use  of  private  planning 
consultants  by  State  and  local  governments 
where  these  governments  deem  It  appropri- 
ate in  carrying  out  planning  activities  as- 
sisted under  section  701.  The  section  fur- 
ther authorizes  grants  to  official  governmen- 
tal planning  agencies  for  areas  where  rapid 


urbanization  Is  expected  to  result  on  land 
developed  or  to  be  developed  as  a  new  com- 
munity under  title  IV  of  the  bill  and  to  re- 
gional commissions  established  pursuant  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  additional  701 
planning  funds  amounting  to  $35  million  lor 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $125  million  for  fiscal 
year   1970. 

Planned  arcawlde  development 

Section  602. — Amends  title  II  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Doveliip- 
ment  Act  of  1966  by  changing  the  heading  of 
such  title  to  "Planned  Arcawlde  Develop- 
ment" and  in  keeping  with  this  change  in 
title  amends  the  sections  and  subsections 
thereto  to  permit  supplementary  incentive 
grants  authorized  for  certain  federally  as- 
sisted projects  in  metropolitan  areas  to  be 
made  for  such  projects  being  carried  out  In 
any  multljurisdlctlonal  area  such  as  the 
rural  planning  districts  which  are  authorized 
by  the  amendments  in  section  601  of  this  bill. 
Also  makes  available  for  grant  purposes 
through  fiscal  year  1970  any  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  but 
which  have  not  been  appropriated. 
Advance  acquisition  of  land 

Section  C03.— Amends  section  701  and  re- 
writes section  704  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  provide  basic 
authority  for  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  localities 
for  the  advance  acquisition  of  land  expected 
10  he  needed  for  public  purposes.  The  amend- 
ments and  rewriting  would: 

« 1 )     Change  the  definition  of  eligible  land; 

(2 1  Require  that  the  proposed  use  of  the 
land  be  tindertaken  within  5  years  except 
the  .Secretary  could  go  beyond  the  5-year 
period  if,  due  to  unusual  circumstances,  he 
deems  a  longer  period  necessary  and  If  he 
advised  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  this  action: 

(3)  Clarify  the  status  of  the  land  in  the 
interim  between  acquisition  and  utilization 
for  the  approved  purpose; 

(4)  Permit  the  Secretary  to  approve  the 
diversion  of  the  land  to  another  public  pur- 
pose when  In  accord  with  comprehensive 
planning  .ind  give  him  discretion  to  require 
rcprymcnt  of  the  grant  or  the  substitution 
of  land  of  equivalent  value  when  the  land 
is  diverted  to  a  nonpublic  purpose; 

(.5)  Provide  that  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion win  not  render  a  project  ineligible  lor 
other  Federal  assistance  programs  and  that 
the  cost  of  land  acquired  with  this  assistance 
will  not  be  an  ineligible  project  cost  In  such 
other  programs; 

(6)  Provide  for  grant  assistance  for  Im- 
I»uted  Interest  charges  when  an  applicant 
uses  other  than  borrowed  funds  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  the  land;  and 

(7i  Cl.arlfy  the  authdrlty  of  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Extension  of  interim  planning  requirements 
in  water  and  sewer  facilities  program 
Section  604. — Amends  section  702(ci  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19(55 
to  extend  interim  planning  requirements  in 
the  water  and  sewer  facilities  prcgr.im  from 
July  1.  1968.  to  October  1.  1969. 

Authorizations  for  water  ;ind  .sewer  facilities, 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  .-idvance  ac- 
quisition of  land  pro(E:rams 
Section  005.— Amends  section  708(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  provide  that  any  funds  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  for  the  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  and  the  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  land  programs  will  re- 
main available  for  appropriation  through 
fiscal  year  1970.  (Present  authorization  for 
these  proizrams  expires  wlUi  fiscal  year  1989.) 
In  addition,  this  seciinn  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $115  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  grants  for  water  and  sewer  projects. 
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Open  space  land  program 
Section  60S. — Anvende  section  702(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  convert  the  funding 
provision  for  contracts  under  the  open  ^}ace 
land  pro(?rain  from  contract  authority  to  reg- 
ular authorization  for  appropriation  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  the  unused  por- 
tion of  contract  authority.  This  section 
would  also  Increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thority by  $150  million  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  section  would  further  Increase  the 
amount  of  grajit  funds  which  can  be  used 
annually  foj-  studies  and  publications  from 
»50,000  to  $125,000. 

Authorize  the  making  of  feasibility  studies  In 
the  public  works  planning  advances  pro- 
gram 

Section  607.— Amends  section  702(a)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  advances  for 
the  conduct  of  feasibility  studies  regarding 
specific  public  works,  the  planning  of  which 
m.iy  be  assisted  under  section  702. 

rrrtE    vn — tjRBAN    m.4ss    transportation 
Grant  authorizations 

Section  701 — Amends  section  4(b)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $190  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  In  addition.  It  would  Increase 
the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be  used 
from  the  current  authorization  for  research 
development  and  demonstration  programs  by 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  after  fiscal  year  1969 
to  use  for  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities such  funds  as  he  deems  appropriate 
from  those  authorized  in  section  4(b)  of  the 
1964  act. 

Definition    of    mass    transportation 
Set-tion  7'J2 —.Amends  section  12(c)(5)   of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  broaden  the  statutory  definition  of  "mass 
transportation."    The    broadened    definition 
would  permit  greater  flexibility  in  develop- 
ing and  applying  new  concepts  and  systems 
iu  urban  mass  transportation  programs. 
Extension  of  emergency  program  under   the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
Section    703  —Amends    section    5    of  the 
Urban  Mass  Tr  insportatlon  Act  of   1964  to 
extend  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  mass 
transportation    program    from    November    1, 
1J68.  to  July  1,  1&70. 

Non-Federal  share  of  net  project  coet 

Section  704  —Amends  sections  4(a)  and  5 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  permit  private  transit  companies  to 
furnish  up  to  50  percent  of  the  local  share  of 
the  net  project  cost  of  a  mass  transit  project, 
or  in  cases  of  an  applicant's  (State  or  local 
public  body)  financial  Inability  to  put  up 
.my  portion  of  the  local  share,  private  com- 
panies would  be  permitted  to  put  up  lOO 
percent  of  such  share. 

TrrLE    VIII— SECONDARY    MORTGAGE    M.^RKET 

Purposes 
Section  801  —States  that  the  purpose  of 
this  title  Is  to  partition  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Into  two  corporations: 
(1)  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion ^GNMA);  and  (2)  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA) . 

.\:neudmeuts  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act 

^ifction  802. — Amends  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  (title  III) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  establish 

(O)  CoL-emment  Natioftil  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation: 

Would  operate  existing  special  assistance 
and  management  and  liquidating  functions, 
and 

Would  be  administered  by  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (now  un- 
der FNMA  Board  of  Directors  and  a  Presi- 
dent). 


(  b)  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Purpose. — Would  operate  a  privately  fi- 
nanced secondary  mortgage  market  for  gov- 
ernment supported  mortgages. 

Board  of  Directors. — Would  consist  of  15 
members  of  which  five  would  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers would  be  elected  by  the  stockholders.  Of 
those  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
one  shall  be  from  the  homebullding  indus- 
try, one  from  the  real  estate  Industry,  and 
one  from  the  mortgage  lending  Industry. 

Powers  of  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. — Would  have  regulatory  pow- 
ers. Including  a  requirement  that  a  reason- 
able portion  of  mortgage  purchases  relate  to 
low  ahd  moderate  income  housing;  also  Is- 
suance of  securities  would  be  subject  to  his 
approval. 

Treasury-held  preferred  sfocfc— Would  be 
retired  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  effective 
date. 

Common  stock. — Would  continue  to  re- 
quire mortgage  sellers  to  purchase  common 
stock;  also  each  mortgage  servicer  would  be 
required  to  hold  up  2  percent  of  mortgages 
serviced  In  common  stock. 

Participations 
Section  803. — Amends  section  302(c)  of 
tha  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  to  permit  GNMA,  as  trustee  un- 
der trusts  created  for  sales  of  participation 
certificates,  to  Issue  such  certificates  for  re- 
financing purposes  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement of  appropriation  act  authority. 
Any  appropriation  for  Insufficiencies  accom- 
panying the  original  authorization  would  ap- 
ply aa  well  to  any  "rollover"  sale. 

Mortgage- backed  securities 
Section  804. — Amends  section  304  of  such 
act   to   authorize   the   new  Federal   National 
Mortgage     Association     to     Issue     securities 
backed   by  an  earmarked  pool  of   portfolio 
mortgages.  This  section  would  also  authorize 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  guarantee  such  securities  as  well  as 
those  issued  by  approved  private  issuers. 
Subordinated  and  convertible  obligations 
Section  805.— Amends  section  304  of  such 
act  to  authorize  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  issue  subordinated  obli- 
gations up  to  twice  Its  capital  and  surplus. 

Special  assistance  authorization 
Section  806.— Amends  section  305(c)  of 
such  act  to  authorize  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
in  its  special  assistance  function. 

Amendments  to  other  laws 
Section  807. — Makes  numerous  changes  In 
other  laws  necessitated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation <ind  the  new  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

Effective  date 

Section  808. — Provides  that  the  partition 
of  the  existing  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  would  become  effective  no  more 
than  120  days  following  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Savings  provisions 

Section  809. — Preserves  causes  of  action 
and  legal  proceedings  existing  or  instituted 
by  or  against  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  prior  to  the  effective  date  so 
that  such  actions  and  proceedings  will  not 
abate. 

Transitional  provisions 

Section  810. — Provides  that  the  transitional 
period  would  begin  on  the  "effective  date" 
and  terminate  when  at  least  one-third  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  private  Investors  In  the 
homebullding,  mortgage  lending,  real  estate, 
and  related  Industries  but  no  sooner  than 
May  1,  1970,  or  later  than  May  1,  1973.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  President  of  the  Federal 
National    Mortgage   Association   will    be    ap- 


pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  would  be  limited 
to  nine  members.  In  the  first  year  all  nine 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
the  second  year  seven  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  and  two  would  be  elected  by 
the  stockholders,  and  in  the  third  year  and 
subsequent  period,  five  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  remainder 
elected  by  the  stockholders.  One  of  the  Sec- 
retary's appointees  would  have  to  be  the 
President  of  FNMA. 

Tiri-E    IX — NATIONAL    HOUSING   PARTNERSHIPS 

Sections  901-911. — Authorizes  the  creation 
of  National  Housing  Partnerslups  In  order  to 
encourage  private  Investors  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  in  substantial 
volume  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Such  a  Na- 
tional Partnership  would  form  partnership 
ventures  with  local  investors  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families. 

The  title  would  authorize  the  creation  of 
federally  chartered  privately  funded  corpo- 
rations to  be  organized  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bvisiness  Corporation  Act.  Such  a 
corporation  in  turn  would  form  a  partner- 
ship organized  under  this  title  and  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Limited  Part- 
nership Act.  The  federally  chartered  Corpo- 
ration would  serve  as  the  general  partner  and 
managing  agent  of  the  National  Partnership 
and  each  of  the  stockholders  and  others 
could  be  limited  partners.  The  Corporation 
would  prortde  the  staff  and  expertise  for  the 
Partnership  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  planning  of  specific  local  project 
undertakings  in  which  the  National  Partner- 
ship would  have  an  interest. 

TITLE  X — RURAL  HOUSING 

Housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
persons  and  families 

Section  1001. — Adds  a  new  section  521  to 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  to  1949  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture  to  make 
direct  and  Insured  loans  with  Interest-rate 
subsidies  in  rural  areas  to  low  and  moderate 
income  persons  and  families  and  to  provide 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  for  such  per- 
sons and  families  where  such  persons  and 
families  are  unable  to  obtain  housing  under 
sections  235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  proposed  bv  sections  101  and  201  of  this 
bin. 

Housing  for  rural  trainees 

Section  1002. — Adds  a  new  section  522  to 
title  V  of  the  Housing  .^ct  of  1949  to  author- 
ize financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
to  provide,  in  rural  areas,  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  rural  trainees  (and  their 
families)  enrolled  in  federally  assisted  train- 
iog  courses  to  improve  their  employment  ca- 
pabilities when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  housing  and  facilities  could  not  be 
reasonably  provided  in  any  other  way. 

Appropriations 
Section  1003. — Amends  section  513  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  atithorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  his  administrative  func- 
tions \mder  sections  235  and  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Purchase  of  land  for  building  sites 
Section  1004. — Amends  section  514(f)(2) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  broaden  the 
eligibility  purposes  of  domestic  farm  labor 
housing  loans  to  Include  the  purchase  of 
necessary  land  for  building  sites. 

TITLE    XI — NATIONAL    INSURANCE    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Short  title 
Section   ffOf. —Adds   new   title   to   be   re- 
ferred to  as  "The  National  Insurance  Devel- 
opment Corporation  Act  of  1968." 
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Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Section  1102. — includes  a  finding  that  the 
unavailability  of  property  Insurance  In 
Inner-clty  areas  Is  accelerating  the  deteriora- 
tion and  threatening  the  economic  well-being 
of  cities.  States  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  encourage  the  development  of  statewide 
programs  to  Increase  the  availability  of  prop- 
erty Insurance  and  to  provide  Federal  rein- 
surance with  appropriate  State  sharing  In 
reinsured  losses  due  to  civil  disorders. 
Amendment  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Section  1103.— Adds  a  new  title  XII  to  the 
National  Hotislng  Act  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Development  Corporation. 
The  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  title  are 
summarized  briefly  below. 

Creation  and  dissolution  of  National  Insur- 
ance Development 

Section    J20f.— Creates    the    National    In- 
surance Development  Corporation  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary. 
Executive   director 

Section  1202. — Provides  that,  subject  to 
section  1201  the  management  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  oe  vested  in  an  Executive  Director 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Advisory  Board,  meetings,  duties,  compensa- 
tion,  and   expenses 

Section    1203.— Establishes    a    19-member 
Advisory  Board  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
Definitions 

Section  1204. — Contains  definitions  In  this 
title. 

Part  A — Statewide  Plans  To  Assure  Pair  Ac- 
cess to  Insurance  Requirements 
Fair  plans 

Section  1211. — Requires  every  insurer  re- 
Insured  by  the  Corporation  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  insurance  authority,  In  each  Slate 
In  which  it  acquires  reinsurance,  in  estab- 
lishing and  carrying  out  statewide  plans  to 
assure  fair  access  to  insurance  requirements 
("FAIR"  Plans).  These  plans,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Insurance  authority  or 
avithorlzed  by  State  law,  are  to  be  admin- 
istered under  the  supervision  of  the  State  In- 
surance authority  and  designed  to  make  es- 
sential property  Insurance  more  readily 
available  in,  but  not  limited  to.  urban  areas. 

All  industry  placement  faclUtjr 
Section  1212. — Requires  all  plans  to  In- 
clude an  all-Industry  placement  facility, 
doing  business  with  all  participating  insur- 
ers, to  help  agents  and  brokers  to  place  in- 
surance up  to  the  full  insurable  value  of  a 
property. 

Industry  cooperation 
Section  1213. — Requires  everv  participating 
Insurer  to  pledge  with  the  State  insurance 
authority  Its  full  participation  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  plan  and  the  need  to  form  a  pool 
or  to  adopt  other  programs  to  make  essential 
property  Insurance  more  readily  available. 
Plan  evaluation 
Section  1214. — Provides  for  transmission  of 
copies  of  plans  and  amendments  by  State 
Insurance  authorities  to  the  Corporation  and 
for  these  authorities  to  advise  the  Corpora- 
tion with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  plan 
and  the  need  to  form  a  pool  or  to  adopt  other 
programs  to  make  essential  property  insur- 
ance more  readily  available.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  modify  plan  criteria  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  and  upon  certification 
by  the  Stale  insurance  authority  waive  com- 
pliance with  one  or  more  of  the  plan  criteria. 

Part  B — Reinsurance  Coverage 
Reinsurance  of  losses  from  riots  or  civil 

disorders 
Section  1221. — Authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  offer  riot  or  civil  disorder  properly  loss  re- 
insurance to  any  Insurer  or  pool  of  insurers 


In  any  one  (t  more  Slates.  Reinsurance  may 
be  provided  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
the  title  for  a  90-day  period,  but  thereafter 
only  if  the  insurer  is  participating  In  the 
Stale's  plan  under  part  A. 

Reinsurance  agreements  and  premiums 
Section  1222. — Authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  provide  reinsurance,  to  reimburse  the  in- 
surer for  losses  In  excess  of  the  Insurer's 
retention,  at  premium  rates  adequate  to  pro- 
vide premiums  which  will  exceed  in  aggregate 
amount  the  Insured  riot  losses  in  1967,  and 
provides  that  thereafter  the  Corporation  may 
adjust  reinsurance  premium  rates  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  after  consultation 
with  the  Board  and  ihe  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Conditions  of  reinsurance 
Section     1223. — Provides     the     conditions 
imder  which  Ihe  Corporation  will  terminate 
existing   reinsurance   coverage   and    will   not 
offer    new    coverage    for    insurance    written 
after   the   termination   date,   including  such 
conditions  as  Slate  a.ssumpllon  of  a  share  of 
reinsured  losses,  the  adoption  of  additional 
programs  such  as  pools,  and  insurer  partic- 
ipation In  Slate  plans  and  programs. 
Recovery  of  premiums;  statute  of 
limitations 
Section  1224. — Authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  recover  any  unpaid  premiums  for  reinsur- 
ance; imposes  a  5-year  statute  of  llmltuilons 
on  the  recovery  by  an  insurer  of  excess  pre- 
miums paid  to  the  Corporation  or  the  re- 
covery   by    the    Corporation    of    reinsurance 
premiums  due  to  It. 

Pait  C — Provisions  of  General  Applicability 
Claims  and  Judicial  review 
Section  f2JJ.— Authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  adjust  and  pay  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses,  and  allows  a  claimant  to  In- 
stitute any  action  In  the  U.S.  district  court 
within  1  year  after  receipt  of  notice  of  dis- 
allowance of  a  claim. 

Fiscal  Intermediaries  and  servicing  agents 
Section  1232. — Authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  contract  with  any  Insurer,  pool,  or  other 
person  or  organization  for  estimating  or 
determining  reinsurance  claim  payment 
amounts,  receiving,  disbursing,  and  account- 
ing for  reinsurance  claim  payments,  audit- 
ing Insurers'  records  to  assure  proper  pay- 
ments, establishing  the  basis  of  reinsurance 
liability,  and  otherwise  assisting  in  carrpng 
out  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

National  insurance  development  fund 
Section  1233. — Provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  insurance  development 
fund  to  be  available  to  the  Corporation  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  to  pay  reinsurance 
claims,  to  pay  administrative  expenses,  and 
to  repay  with  Interest  amounts  borrowed  un- 
der section  520(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Records,  annual  statements,  and  audits 
Section  1234. — Requires  reinsured  Insurers 
to  furnish  the  Corporation  with  annual  state- 
ments and  such  data  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  program  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords to  facillcale  an  effective  audit;  author- 
izes the  Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  audits;  and  provides  that 
the  Corporation  is  to  make  use  of  .State  in- 
surance authority  examination  reports  and 
facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in 
connection  with  these  activities. 

Study  of  reinsurance  and  other  programs 
Section  1235. — Provides  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  study  reinsurance  and  other  means 
of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  burglary 
and  theft  and  other  properly  insurance  in 
urban  areas  and  the  .adequate  availability  of 
surety  bonds  for  construction  contractors 
In  urban  areas  and  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  1  year  the  results 
of  Its  study  and  Its  recommendations. 


Other  studies 

Section  1236. — Provides  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, m  cooperation  with  Stale  insurance 
authorities  and  the  private  insurance  Indus- 
try, to  study  the  operation  of  the  FAIR  plans, 
the  extent  of  the  unavailability  ol  essential 
property  insurance  In  urban  areas,  the 
market  for  private  reinsurance,  loss-i)rcvpn- 
llon  methods  and  procedures.  Insurance 
marketing  methods,  and  underwriting  tech- 
niques. 

General  powers  ol  corporation 

Section  I2.')7.  Authorizes  the  Corporal|:m 
to  have  a  corporate  seal,  to  sue  and  be  :,ui?d 
(with  all  civil  actions  in  which  llie  Corpora- 
lion  is  a  parly  deemed  to  arise  luider  the 
laws  1)1  Ihe  United  .Slates) ,  to  enter  Into  and 
perform  contracts,  leases,  and  other  agree- 
ments without  competitive  bidding;  to  em- 
ploy a  staff;  to  make  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate rules  and  regulations;  and  to  exercise  all 
powers  specifically  granted  by  the  title  and 
.such  incidental  powers  as  arc  necessary  lo 
carry  out  Us  purposes. 

Service  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  — 
utilizaii<-n  ol  personnel,  services,  lacllllles, 
and  inlormallon 

Sectioi}  1238. — Authorizes  the  Corporation, 
with  the  coii-sent  of  the  agency  concerned, 
lo  utilize  the  personnel  and  inlormatlon  ol 
any  .agency  ol  the  Federal  Government  on  .i 
reimbursable  basis  and  to  obtain  data  rele- 
vant to  matters  within  us  Jurisdiction  Iroiu 
any  Federal  agency  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis   to   the  extent  permitted   by  law. 

Advance  payments  and  finality  of  cert. (in 
financial  transactions 
Section  7239.— Provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion's financial  transactions  relating  ic  re- 
insurance shall  be  linal  and  conclusive  on 
all  officers  of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
Corporation  may  make  reinsurance  payments 
m  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  .such  installments  and  on  .such  conditions 
us  it  may  determine. 

Taxation 
Secti07t  72-JO.— Exempts  the  Corporation 
from  local.  Stale  or  Federal  taxation  and 
provides  that  any  Stale  undertaking  meas- 
ures in  meeting  its  obligations  lor  reinsured 
losses  shall  not  be  subject  lo  retaliatory  or 
fiscal  imposition  by  any  other  State. 

Annual  report 
Section    12-Jf. -Requires   the   .Secretary    to 
Include   a   report   on   the   operations   oi    ihe 
Corporation  in  his  annual  report. 

Appropriations 
Section  1242.— Authorizes  to  he  appropri- 
ated   such    sums    as    may    be    necessary    lo 
carry  out  this  title. 

Financing 

Section   1104. — Amends  .section  520ib)    oi 

the   National   Housing  Act  to  authorize   the 

Secretary  to  borrow  lunds  necessary  to  pay 

for  reinsured  losses  under  title  XII  of  ihe  ..ct 

Govcrnmc-iu  Corporation  Control  Act 
.Section    1105. — Defines    the    National    In- 
surance    Development     Corporation     ;ls     .i 
wholly  owned  Govcrtunent  corporation  under 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Ac  I. 

Compensation  of  executive  director 
Scctio7i   1106. — Provides   for   compen.^atlon 
of   the   Executive   Director   .ct   the    rate   pre- 
scribed for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule. 

Clarifying  amendments  to  act^  referring   \o 
disasters 
Section  1107. — Would  amen*  other  .acts  to 
Include  "riot  or  civil  disaster"  In  the  defini- 
tions of  "disaster"  or  "catastrophe." 

TITLE    XIl — NATIONAL    FLOOD    INSURANCE    ACT    OP 
1968 

Short  title 
Section  1201.— Adds  new  title  to  be  referred 
to  as  "National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968." 
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Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Section  7202  —States  that  a  flood  Insur- 
ance prognim  Is  feasible  and  can  be  Initiated, 
and  should  cojnplement  and  encourage  meas- 
ures to  prevent  flood  damage;  that  If  the 
program  Is  commenced  on  a  gradual  basis, 
time  and  experience  will  enable  it  to  be  re- 
appraised and  expanded;  that  the  program 
cin  be  carried  out  most  effectively  through 
a  cooperative  effort  on  the  fMvrt  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  Government  and  the  private  insurance 
industry;  and  that  a  critical  ingredient  of 
iuch  a  program  will  be  the  encourngement 
of  St.ite  and  local  governments  to  adopt  land 
usj  regulations  to  govern  the  development  of 
land  exposed  to  flood  damage  Calls  for  the 
Piesident  to  submit  to  the  Conirress,  wlxhin 
2  years,  a  unified  national  program  for  flood 
plain  management,  including  any  further 
prc^posals  for  the  allocation  of  costs  among 
beneficiaries  of  flood  protection. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Flood  Insur:!nce 
Act  of  1956 

Section  1203(a)  — Amends  section  15ie)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 
That  section  vested  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  .Agency  with  au- 
thority to  borrow  $500  million  in  the  aggre- 
p.^te  tor  gperrter  sums  if  authorized  by  the 
President  I  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  amendment  in  section  I203ia)  re- 
lates to  the  Interest  formula  which  is  to 
apply  to  borrowed  funds.  Under  section  1210 
of  the  bill,  the  borrowing  authority  would 
be  made  specifically  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
carry  out  respon.sibilities  which  would  be 
vested  In  him  under  the  bill. 

Section  1203[  b)  .—Strikes  out  obsolete  lan- 
guage from  section  15(ei  of  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of   1956. 

Section  1203(c)  — Repeals  all  sections  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1966.  ex- 
cept section  loiei .  relating  to  Treasury'  bor- 
rowing authority.  ' 

Definitions  | 

Section  1204  —Defines:  ( 1)  "flood"  ;v5  hav- 
ing such  meaning  as  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Secreuiry.  and  including  inun- 
'  dation  from  the  overflow  of  streams,  rivers, 
or  other  bodies  of  waters,  and  from  tidal 
surges,  abnormally  high  tidal  water,  tidal 
waves,  hurricanes,  and  other  severe  storms 
or  deluge;  (2)  "'Jnited  States"  and  "State" 
as  Including  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  CoKimbia.  the  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  (3) 
"Insurance  company."  "other  insurers,"  "in- 
surance agents  and  broke**,"  to  include  any 
organizations  or  individuals  authorized  to 
engage  in  the  tixsurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State;  (4)  "insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations"  to  include  any  organi- 
zations or  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  adjusting  loss  clainis  arising  under  Insur- 
ance policies  issued  by  licensed  insurance 
companies  or  other  insurers;  (5)  "person"  as 
any  individual,  group  of  Individuals,  corpo- 
ration. p.Trtnership.  association,  or  other 
organi-ed  group,  including  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies;  and  (6)  "Secre- 
tary" as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbim 
Development. 

Chapter   I— The   National   Flood    Insurance 
Program 

■  Basic  authority 
Section  I205(a I  .—Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
esuiblish  and  carry  out  a  program  to  facili- 
tate the  purchase  of  flood  insurance  to  pro- 
vide against  physical  damage  :o  real  or  per- 
soiaal  property  resulting  from  flood. 

Section  f205(b)— Provides  that  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  implemented  to  the  m.^xlmum 
extent  practicable,  through  arrangements  for 
financial  participation  and  risk  sharing  by 
companies  in  the  private  insurance  industry. 
and  by  other  appropriate  participation  on  a 
nou-rlsk-sharlng    basis    by    Insiuance    com- 


panies, agents,  brokers,  or  adjuscment  orga- 
nizations. 

Scope  of  program  and  priorities 
Section  1206(a)  -Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  the  flood  insurance  program  avail- 
able initially  for  one-  to  four-family  residen- 
tial properties. 

Section  1206(b)  .—Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  extend  coverage  of  the  flood  insurance 
program  when,  on  the  basis  of  studies  and 
other  information,  he  determines  that  ex- 
tension would  be  feasible.  Future  coverage  of 
the  program  could  be  extended  to:  ( 1)  Other 
residential  properties.  (2)  business  proper- 
ties. (3)  agricultural  properties.  (4)  proper- 
ties occupied  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  (5)  properties  owned  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  thereof. 

ScctioTi  f 206" I c).— Provides  that  flood  in- 
surance will  be  made  available  in  only  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  of  areas) 
which  the  Secretary  determines  had  evi- 
denced a  positive  intere.st  in  the  flood  insur- 
ance program,  and  had  given  satisfactory  as- 
surances tliat  by  June  30.  1970.  permanent 
land  use  and  control  measures,  consistent 
with  criteria  prescribed  in  section  1261.  or 
for  land  management  and  use.  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  measures  would  commence  as 
soon  as  technical  information  on  floodways 
and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  was 
available. 

This  would  not  require  the  same  land 
management  and  use  measures  for  all  areas, 
since  these  measures  must  meet  the  particu- 
lar flood  problems  of  each  area. 

Nature  and  limitation  of  insurance  coverage 
Section  ;207(a)  —Authorizes  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  flood  insurance 
advisory  committee,  and  representatives  of 
the  State  insurance  commissioners,  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  general  terms  and 
conditions  of  insurability  applicable  to  prop- 
erties eligible  for  flood  insurance.  A  repre- 
sentative organization  of  all  State  insurance 
authorities,  such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners,  will  be  called 
upon  for  purposes  of  consulting  State  insur- 
ance authorities.  These  terms  and  conditions 
will  include  the  types  and  locations  of  eli- 
gible properties;  the  nature  and  limits  of  in- 
surable losses;  the  classification,  limitation, 
and  rejection  of  risks;  and  appropriate  mini- 
mum premiums  and  loss-deductibles. 

Section  f207(  b)  .—Provides  that  insurance 
coverage  for  one-  to  four-familv  residential 
properties  will  be  limited  to  $15,000  aggregate 
liability  for  any  dwelling  unit  and  S30,000  for 
any  dwelling  structure  of  from  two  to  four 
units.  Liability  for  personal  property  will  be 
limited  to  85.000  for  the  contents  of  each 
dwelling  unit.  Both  real  property  and  con- 
tents will  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  loss- 
deductible  clause.  For  any  other  properties 
which  will  become  eligible  for  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  in  the  future  (such  as  .small 
business  properties),  the  aggregate  liability 
for  any  single  structure  will  be  $30,000.  These 
limits  will  apply  to  any  insurance  sold  at 
premiums  below  full  actuarial  cost.  Insurance 
coverage  could  be  doubled  under  this  section, 
but  any  excess  over  the  limits  specifled  will 
require  the  payment  of  premium  rates  at  full 
cost. 

Estimates  of  premium  rates 
Section  f20S( a). —Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  basis  of  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, to  estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or 
other  appropriate  basis;  (1)  Risk  premium 
(full  cost)  rates  for  flood  insurance,  (2)  the 
rate  (at  below  full  cost,  if  necessary)  which 
would  be  reasonable,  would  encourage  the 
purchase  of  flood  insurance,  and  would  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  and 
(3)  the  extent  to  which  federally  assisted  or 
other  flood  protection  measures  initiated 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  affect  the 
estimates  of  rates  mentioned  in  (1)  and  (2). 
The    Secretary    will    base    estimates    of    risk 


premium  rates  on  a  consideration  of  the  risks 
involved  and  accepted  actuarial  principles. 
The  rates  will  reflect  applicable  operating 
costs  and  allowances  of  participating  private 
insurers,  and.  on  a  discretionary  basis,  non- 
developmental  Federal  administrative  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  flood  insurance  program. 

Section  f208(  b)  —Provides  that,  in  eon- 
ducting  the  necessary  rate  studies  and  in- 
vestigation.';, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  utilize  the  services,  on  a  re- 
imbursement basis,  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineero,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service,  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Section  / 208 (c)  —Requires  the' Secretary 
to  give  priority  to  those  States  or  areas  that 
have  evidenced  a  positive  Interest  in  flood 
insurance,  in  making  rate  studies  and 
investigations. 

Establishment  of  chargeable  premium  rates 

Section  1209(a)  —Authorizes  the  Secretarv, 
after  consultation  with  the  flood  Insurance 
advisory  committee  and  representatives  of 
the  State  insurance  authorities,  to  establish 
chargeable  premium  rates  and  the  areas, 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  application  of 
such  rates.  Rates  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  made  under  section  1208 
and  other  necessary  information. 

Section  i209(  b)  —Provides  that,  in  pre- 
scribing chargeable  rates,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  gtiided  by  a  number  of  factors,  including 
the  consideration  of  the  respective  risks  in- 
volved, the  differences  In  risk  due  to  land 
use  measures,  floodproofing,  flood  forecasting 
and  similar  measures.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  chargeable  rates 
at  reasonable  levels,  lower  than  those  at  full 
cost  where  necessary,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  flood  insurance.  In  low-risk 
areas  the  chargeable  rate  for  existing  prop- 
erties will  be  the  same  or  close  to  the  esti- 
mated full  cost  rate.  Tlie  higher  the  flocd 
risk  for  an  area,  the  lower  the  chargeable  rale 
would  be,  in  relation  to  the  estim.'.ted  full- 
cost  rate.  Under  this  section,  all  chargeable 
rates  will  be  suited  so  as  to  reflect  their  basis, 
including  any  differences  from  the  estimated 
full-cost   risk   premium   rates. 

Section  1209(c)  —Provides  that  after  an 
area  has  been  identified  as  being  flood-prone 
and  this  information  was  pubhshed  in  the 
area,  then  newly  constructed  property  or  sub- 
stantially improved  property  can  be  insured 
only  at  rates  which  are  not  less  than  the 
estimated   i  full  cost )    risk  premium  rate. 

Section  1209(d). — Provides  that  where  any 
chargeable  premium  rate  is  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated risk  premium  rate  (full  cost)  for  the 
area,  and  if  the  rates  include  any  amount  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrj-ing  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  (in  the  Secretary's  discretion  under 
section  1208) .  a  sum  equal  to  that  amount  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  to  be  deposited  in 
the  insurance  fund. 

Treasury  borrowing  authority 
Section  1210(a).— Provides  that  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  by  section  15(e)  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (per- 
taining to  the  issue  of  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary. 

Section  1210(b\. — Requires  that  borrowed 
Treasury  funds  must  be  deposited  in  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  fund  established  tinder 
section  1211. 

National  flood  insurance  fund 
Section  f2ff  (a)  .—Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  na- 
tional flood  insurance  fund.  Premium  equali- 
zation payments  to  the  insurance  pool,  rein- 
surance claims  of  the  pool,  and  repayments 
of  borrowed  moneys  to  the  Secretary" of  the 
Treasury   (available  from  appropriations   or 
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reinsurance  premiums)  will  be  charged  to 
the  fund.  Administrative  expenses  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  may  also  be  paid  out  of 
the  fund. 

Section  1211(b). — Requires  the  fund  to  be 
credited  with:  (1)  Borrowed  Treasury  funds, 
(2)  reinsurance  premiums  payable  by  the  in- 
surance pool.  (3)  amounts  advanced  to  the 
fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to  main- 
tain it  on  adequate  levels.  (4)  interest  on 
the  investment  of  surplus  amounts  in  the 
fund,  (5)  administrative  expenses  included 
in  chargeable  premium  rates  and  which  have 
been  paid  to  tlie  Secretary,  and  (6)  receipts 
from  other  operations  Incident  to  the  insur- 
ance program;  and,  in  the  event  the  flood 
instu-ance  program  is  carried  out  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
insurance  premiums  paid. 

Section  1211(c). — Avithorlzes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  surplus  moneys 
in  the  fund  in  obligations  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States,  if:  (1)  All  out- 
standing obligations  have  been  liquidated, 
and  (2)  any  outstanding  amounts  that  have 
been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appropria- 
tions for  reinsurance  payments  to  the  pool 
have  been  credited  to  that  appropriation, 
with  interest  accrued  at  a  rate  based  on  the 
average  current  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities. 

Section  1211(d). — Provides  that  the  fund 
will  be  available  to  finance  the  operation  of 
the  flood  insurance  program  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  it  should,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be 
carried  out  through  the  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  costs  incurred  in 
the  ,-uljustment  and  payment  of  loss  claims 
and  pa>inent  of  applicable  operating  costs  of 
private  Instirers  if  such  companies  are  in- 
volved. Any  premiums  paid  are  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

Operating  costs  and  allowances 
Section  1212(a). — Directs  the  Secretary  to 
negotiate  with  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  insurance  industry,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  a  current 
schedule  of  operating  costs  applicable  to  risk- 
sharing  and  non-risk-sharing  participants 
in  the  flood  insurance  program,  and  a  cur- 
rent schedule  of  operating  allowances 
(profits)  applicable  to  risk-sharing  Insurers. 
These  schedules  will  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions. 

Section  1212(b). — Specifies  that  operating 
costs  include;  (1)  Expense  reimbursements 
covering  the  expenses  of  selling  and  servic- 
ing the  instu-ance,  (2)  reasonable  compensa- 
tion or  commissions  payable  for  selling  and 
servicing  the  insurance.  (3)  loss  adustment 
expenses,  and  ( 4 )  other  expenses  which  the 
Secretary  finds  were  incurred  in  selling  or 
servicing  the  insurance.  Operating  allow- 
ances include  amounts  for  profit  .and  con- 
tingencies which  the  Secretary  finds  reason- 
able and  necessary. 

Payment  of  claims 
Section  1213. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  methods 
for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  claims 
for  losses  to  property  insured  under  the  flood 
insurance  program. 

Dissemination  of  flood  insurance  information 
Section  1214. — Directs  the  Secretary  to 
make  information  and  data  available  to  the 
public  and  to  any  State  and  local  agency  re- 
garding; (1)  The  coverage  and  objectives  of 
the  flood  insurance  program,  and  (2)  esti- 
mated and  chargeable  flood  insurance  pre- 
mium rates,  and  the  basis  for  the  difference 
between  such  rates. 

Prohibition  against  certain  duplications  of 
benefits 
Section  1215(a). — Contains  provisions 
which  will  prevent  Federal  disaster  assistance 
from  being  made  available  to  compensate  for 
any  loss  to  the  extent  it  is  covered  by  flood 
insurance.  Also  provides  that  no  such  assist- 


ance shall  be  made  aviulable  to  the  extent 
losses  of  real  or  personal  property  coxild  have 
been  covered  (at  the  maximum  limits)  if 
flood  insurance  was  actually  available  more 
than  1  year  prior  to  tlie  loss.  Authority  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  Secretary  to  prescribe,  by  regu- 
lations, an  exception  to  this  latter  provision 
for  low-income  persons  who  might  otherwise 
benefit  from  such  assistance. 

Section  i2J5(  b)  .—Provides  that  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  includes  any  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  made  available  to  any  per- 
son as  a  result  of;  (1)  A  major  disaster,  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  "An 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  Assistance  to  SUite 
and  local  governments  in  major  disasters, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
]B55g);  (2)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ptirsuant  to 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961;  (3)  a  dis- 
aster with  respect  to  which  loans  may  be 
made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

Section  1215(c). — Makes  the  term  "finan- 
cial assistance"  as  used  in  section  10  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  (which  directs 
that  Federal  assistance  programs  be  admin- 
istered to  avoid  duplication  of  benefits)  in- 
clude flood  insurance. 

State  and  local  land  use  controls 
Section  1216. — Provides  that  after  June  30, 
1970.  no  new  flood  insurance  coverage  (in- 
cluding renewals)  will  be  provided  in  any 
area  unless  an  appropriate  public  body  had 
adopted  permanent  land  use  and  control 
mea.surcK.  with  effective  enforcement  provi- 
sions, which  the  Secretary  finds  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  criteria  for  land 
management  and  use  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 1261. 

Properties  in  violation  of  State  and  local  law 
Section  1217. — Prohibits  any  new  flood  in- 
surance (including  renewals)  for  property 
which  violates  Stale  or  local  laws,  regulations, 
or  ordinances  which  are  intended  to  dis- 
courage or  otherwise  restrict  land  develop- 
ment or  occupancy  in   flood-prone   areas. 

Coordination  with  other  programs 
Section  211S. — Directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies 
havins  resix)nslbilities  for  flood  control,  flood 
forecasting,  and  flood  damage  prevention, 
in  order  to  assure  mutual  consistency  between 
the  programs  of  such  agencies  and  the  flood 
insurance  program. 

Advisory  committee 

Section  1219(a). — Directs  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  flood  insurance  advisory  commit- 
tee. Tlie  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  act. 

Section  I219{b). — Provides  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  15 
persons  selected  from:  (li  The  insurance 
industry,  ( 2 )  State  and  local  governments, 
(3)  lending  institutions.  (4)  the  home-build- 
ing industry,  and  (5i  the  general  public. 

Section  1219(c). — Provides  that  committee 
members,  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings,  will  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
and  to  also  receive  travel  and  living  ex- 
penses when  serving  away  from  their  homos 
or  regular  places  of  business. 

Initial  program  limitations 
Section     1220. — Provides     that     the     face 
amount    of    flood    insurance    coverage    out- 
standing and  in  force  at  any  given  time  can- 
not exceed  $2.5  billion. 

Repcrt  to  the  President 
Section  1221. — Directs  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude ft  report  on  the  opeiratlons  of  the  flood 
insurance  program  provided  for  under  this 
act  in  his  annual  report  to  the  president  for 
submission  to  the  Congress. 


Chapter    II — Organization    and    Administrti- 

tion  of  the  Flood  Insurance  Program 

Organization  and  administration 

Section  I2.10.— Directs  the  Secretary,  after 
such    consultation    with    representatives    of 
the  insurance  Industry  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  Implement  the  flood  insurance  program  by 
providing  for  an  industry  program  with  Fed- 
eral  financial  as.slstancc.   In   the  event   thjs 
program  proves  unworkable,  the  Secretary  is 
directed   to  provide   for   a    Federal   program 
with  industry  .assistance. 
Part  A-  Industry  Program  With  Federal 
Financial  Assistance 
Industry  flood  Insurance  i>ool 

Section  f2J;  (a )  .—Authorizes  the  Secret.iry 
to  encourage  and  assist  private  Insurers  to 
join  together  in  a  jxjol  to  jirovlde  flood  in- 
surance covcrnae  and  to  participate  liii.Tii- 
rially  in  underwriting  the  risk  assumed  iaid 
in  a.s.sumlng  respon-slbllity  for  some  propor- 
tion of  claims  for  lo.sses. 

Section  J23I(b) .— Authorizes  the  Serre- 
t;iry  to  prescribe  rqulrcments  for  private  In- 
surers participating  in  the  pool.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  mlnlmtim  requirements 
for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

Agreements  with  flood  insurance  pool 

Section  1232(a). — Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  Into  agreements  with  any  in- 
surance pool  as  he  fteems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  1232(b). — Provides  that  any  .igrce- 
inent  with  u  pool  shall  specify  tlie  ternvi  and 
conditions  under  which:  (1)  Risk  capital 
will  l>e  available  for  the  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  claims,  (2)  the  pool  and  its  par- 
ticipants will  parliclpate  in  premiums  re- 
ceived and  profits  or  losses.  (3)  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  profit  which  may  be  re- 
alized as  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  1212.  (4)  operating  costs  prescribed 
under  section  1212  and  allowances  are  to  be 
paid,  and  (5)  premium  equalization  jxiy- 
ments  and  reinsurance  claln^s  will  be  paid. 

Section  1232(c). — States  that  the  agree- 
ments will  also  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Secretaxj'  finds  necessary  to  iissure  that: 
(1)  No  qualified  insurer  wishing  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  ixxjl  will  be  excluded.  (2)  in- 
surers participating  in  the  pool  will  provide 
continuity  of  flood  insurance  coverage,  and 
(3)  other  insurance  companies,  agents,  and 
brokers  will  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable be  permitted  to  cooperate  with  the 
pool  as  fiscal  .-igents  or  otherwise  on  a  non- 
risk-sharing  basis.  This  .section  assures  that 
no  insurance  companies  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  program  on  the  basis  of  consldem- 
tions  such  as  size. 

Judicial  Review 

Section  1233. — Authorizes  private  insurers 
participating  in  the  pool  to  adjust  and  pay 
clainis  for  losses  and  permits  any  claimant, 
upon  disallowance  of  a  claim,  or  upon  the 
claimant's  refusal  to  accept  the  amount  al- 
lowed on  a  claim,  to  institute  an  action, 
within  1  year  after  notice  of  disallowance  is 
mailed,  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Insured  property  or  the 
major  portion  of  It  was  situated.  Jurisdiction 
would  be  conferred  on  the  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy. Claimants  could  also  avail  themselves 
of  legal  remedies  in  State  courts. 

Premium  equalization  payments 

Section  1234(a). — Directs  the  Secrctiiry, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
provide,  to  make  periodic  payments  to  the 
pool  in  recognition  of  any  reduction  made  in 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  m  order  to  provide  flood 
insurance  on  reasonable  terms. 

Section  1234(b). — Provides  that  payments 
for  a  share  of  the  claims  paid  in  a  given 
period  will  be  based  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  flood  insurance  .retained  by  the  pool  after 
cfdlng  reinsurance  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tloril235. 
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Subject  to  the  limiting  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  basic  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  pool  under  section  1232, 
the  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  pool  for  a  prop)ortlonate 
amount  of  applicable  operating  costs  (In- 
cluding only  administrative  expenses)  and 
allowances  on  the  same  ratio  basis  as  used 
to  determine  the  sharing  of  claim  payments. 

Section  1 234 ^c)  .—Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  designated  pay  periods  and  the 
methods  for  determining  the  sum  of  pre- 
ninims  paid  or  payable  during  such  periods. 

Reinsurance  coverage 

Section  7335(0)  .—Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  available  reinsurance  coverage  to 
the  insurance  pool  for  excess  losses. 

Section  1235(b). — Authorizes  entering  Into 
contracts,  agreements  or  other  arrangements 
to  provide  reinsurance,  in  consideration  of 
premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  cover  anticipated 
losses. 

Section  i2J5(c).— Authorizes  the  Secre- 
t  try  to  negotiate  an  excess  loss  agreement 
with  the  insurance  industry  pool  whereby 
claims  above  a  certain  limit  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  (he  Secretary  on  a  portfolio  basis. 
and  paid  by' the  Federal  Government. 

Section  1235  id  I. — Provides  that  reinsur- 
ance claims  must  be  submitted  on  a  port- 
folio basis,  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  f235(e)— Provides  that  such  pool 
shall  make  no  distribution  of  earnings  for  a 
period  of  up  to  5  years  based  on  flood  insur- 
ance premiums,  unless  the  aggregate  cumula- 
tive premiums,  fees,  or  other  charges  estab. 
lished  for  excess  loss  reinsurance  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  collected  for  deposit  in  the 
national  flood  insurance  fund  exceeds  the 
aggregate  cumulative  expenses  paid  for  re- 
insurance claims  by  such  fund. 

Part  B — Government  Program 

Federal  operation  of  the  program 

Section  I340{a)  — Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consiltatlon  with  representatives 
of  the  Insurance  industry  If  he  makes  a  de- 
termination that  the  flood  insurance  program 
cinnot  be  effe-rtively  carried  on  through 
the  insurance  pool,  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  operate  che  program  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Federal  Government,  either 
by:  (1)  Utilizing  insurance  companies,  other 
insurers,  agents,  brokers,  and  adjustment 
organizations  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  United 
Slates,  (2)  by  utilizing  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  other  Government  employees  (by 
arrangement  with  the  heads  of  other  agen- 
cies) ,  or  (3)  by  a  combination  of  alternatives 
( 1  I  and  (2)  above. 

Section  1240ib)  — Provides  that  at  least 
9>J  days  before  an  all-Federal  program  of  In- 
surance is  entered  into  by  the  Secretary,  dur- 
ing all  of  which  time  Congress  shall  be  Iw 
session,  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  will:  (1)  State  the  reasons  for 
his  determlnaton  that  a  program  under  the 
Industry-Government  option  In  part  A  can- 
not be  carried  out,  (2)  support  such  deter- 
mination by  pertinent  findings,  (3)  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  he  anticipates  the  in- 
dustry will  be  utilized  in  the  all-Federal  pro- 
gram, and  \4)  make  any  other  recommenda- 
tions he  deems  advisable. 

Adjustment  and  payment  of  claims 

Sectio^i  1241. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
adjust  and  pay  claims,  and  authorizes  any 
claimant,  upon  disallowance  of  a  claim,  or 
upHan  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept  an 
amount  allowed,  to  Institute  an  action,  with- 
in I  year  after  notice  of  disallowance  or  par- 
tial disallowance.  Is  mailed.  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  in- 
sured property  or  the  major  portion  of  It  was 


situated.  Jurisdiction  would  t>e  ..conferred  on 
the  district  court  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy. 

Part  C — Provisions  of  General  Applicability 
Services  by  insurance  Industry 

Section  1245(a)  —Provides  legal  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  insurance  industry  to 
Implement  the  flood  insurance  program  set 
forth  in  the  act.  Including  provisions  for  pay- 
ment of  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances for  such  facilities  and  services. 

Section  1245{b) . — Exempts  any  such  ar- 
rangements from  any  provisions  of  Federal 
law  requiring  competitive  bids  or  requiring 
that  contracts  or  purchases  of  supplies  or 
services  by  the  Federal  Government  be  made 
only  after  advertisement  is  provided  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  competitive  projjosals 
to  be  made. 

Use  of  insurance  pools,  companies,  or  other 

private  organizations  for  certain  payments 

Section  1246{a) . — Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  contr;vcts  with  any  pcol,  insur- 
ance companies,  or  other  private  organiza- 
tions he  finds  acceptable  for  use  as  fiscal  In- 
termediaries Such  intermediaries  could  ( 1 ) 
estimate  and  determine  amounts  of  Federal 
I>ayments,  and  ( 2 )  audit  participating  in- 
surers, agents,  brokers,  or  adjustment  cvrgani- 
zations.  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
proper  payments  are  made. 

Section  1246{b). — Provide  that  any  con- 
tract may  contain  provisions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  1246{C). — Provides  that  contracts 
authorized  by  this  section  would  be  exempted 
from  any  provisions  of  Federal  law  requiring 
competitive  bidding  or  requiring  that  con- 
tracts or  purchases  of  supplies  or  services  by 
the  Federal  Government  be  made  only  after 
advertisement  is  provided  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  competitive  proposals  to  be 
made. 

Section  1246 id). — Requires  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  contracting  party  can 
perform  its  obligations  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively before  a  contract  can  be  entered  into. 

Section  1 246 {e)  —Provides  that  the  Sec- 
ret.ary  is  authorized  to  require  a  safety  bond 
from  any  organization  performing  responsi- 
bilities under  the  authority  granted  and  any 
of  its  officers  and  employees.  No  individual 
designated  to  certify  payments  will  be  liable 
with  respect  to  payments  certified  by  him 
in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States.  No  officer  dis- 
bursing funds  in  accordance  with  a  proper 
certification  of  payments  woiUd  be  liable 
with  respect  to  such  payments  In  the  absence 
of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States. 

Section  1246(f). — Specifies  that  contracts 
will  be  automatically  renewable  from  year  to 
year  in  the  absence  of  notice  from  either 
party  as  to  termination,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  a  contract  after  rea- 
sonable notice  if  he  determines  that  the 
other  party  has  substantially  failed  in  its  ob- 
ligations or  in  carrying  them  out  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  efficient  and  effec- 
tive' administration  of  the  flood  insurance 
program. 

Settlement  and  arbitration 
Section  I247{a) . — Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  final  determination  and  settlement 
of  any  claims  arising  from  the  financial 
transactions  which  he  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  under  the  act.  The  Secretary  may,  how- 
ever, refer  such  disputes  to  arbitration. 

Section  f2-J7(b)  .—Specifies  that  this  arbi- 
tration would  only  be  advisory  in  nature. 

Records  and  audit 

Section  1248(a). — Provides  that  any  flood 

Insurance  pool  receiving  financial  assistance 

under  the  program,  and  any  pool,  company, 

or  other  private  organization  which  has  en- 


tered Into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  parts 
B  and  C  of  chapter  II,  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes.  Such  records  are 
to  fully  disclose  the  total  costs  of  the  pro- 
grams undertaken  or  services  rendered,  so  as 
to  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

Section  f  2JSi  b)  .—Provides  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Secret<u-y  (or  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool.  Insurance  company  or 
other  private  organizations,  which  are  perti- 
nent to  the  costs  of  the  programs  set  forth 
in  this  act. 

Chapter  III — Coordination  of  flood  insurance 
with  land-management  programs  in  flood- 
prone  areas 

Identiftcation  of  flood-prone  areas 
Section  1260 — Authorizes  the  Secretary, 
utilizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Senice,  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  TVA,  and  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  to  identify  and  pub- 
lish Information  within  5  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  with  respect  to  all 
flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal  areas  in 
the  United  States,  which  have  special  flood 
hazards.  The  Secretary  is  also  required  to 
establish  within  15  years,  flood  risk  zones  in 
these  areas  and  to  make  estimates  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  probable  flood-caused 
loss  for  the  various  flood  risk  zones  for  each 
area. 

Criteria  for  land  management  and  use 
Section  126tia). — Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  studies  or  investigations  with 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  State  and  local 
measures  in  flood-prone  areas,  as  to  land 
management  and  use,  flood  control,  flood 
zoning,  and  flood  damage  prevention. 

Section  1261  ib). — Provides  that  these 
studies  and  investigations  deal  with  laws, 
regulations  or  ordinances  relating  to  en- 
croachments and  obstructions  on  stream 
channels  and  floodways,  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  or 
streams,  floodway  encroachment  lines  or  flood 
plain  zoning,  building  codes,  building  per- 
mits, and  subdivisions  or  other  building 
restrictions. 

Section  1261  (c). — Provides  that  based  on 
his  studies  and  investigation,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  develop  comprehensive  cri- 
teria designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary. 
the  adoption  of  permanent  State  or  local 
measures  which  will  lessen  the  exposure  of 
property  and  facilities  to  flood  losses,  im- 
prove the  long-range  management  and  use  of 
flood-prone  areas,  and  inhibit,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  unplanned  and  eco- 
nomically unjustifiable  future  development 
in  such  areas.  The  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  work  closely  with  and  provide  any 
necessary  technical  assistance  to  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  governmental  agencies  to  en- 
courage the  application  of  sucli  criteria  and 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  help  in  reducing 
any  unnecessary  damages  resulting  from 
floods. 

Purchase  of  certain  insured  properties 
Section  1262. — Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
negotiate  with  owners  of  real  property  cov- 
ered by  flood  Insurance  which  are  located  in 
any  flood-risk  area,  and  damaged  substan- 
tially beyond  repair  by  flood,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  property  The  Secretary  is  then 
authorized  to  transfer  such  property  to  those 
State  or  local  agencies  agreeing  to  use  the 
property  fcr  at  least  40  years  for  those  pur- 
poses as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  sound  land 
use  and  management.  This  avithority  is  vol- 
untfiry  and  no  property  owner  would  be  re- 
quired to  sell  or  lease  his  property  to  the 
Secretary. 
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Chapter  IV — Appropriations  and  miscel- 
laneous provisions 
Studies  of  other  natural  disasters 
Section  1270(a) . — Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  studies  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which    insurance    protection   against   earth- 
quakes   or    other    natural    disasters    Is    not 
available  and  the  feasibility  of  making  such 
protection  available. 

Section  1270(b). — Provides  that  studies 
under  this  section  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies, 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  conduct  of  such  studies 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  on  a  reim- 
bursement basis,  or  with  SUte  and  local 
agencies. 

Payments 
Section  2 2 7i.— Vests  discretion  in  the  Sec- 
retary   to   make   payments   under   this   pro- 
gram in  advance  of  their  actual  need,  or  by 
way   of   reimbursement. 

Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
Section  2272,- Makes  the  provisions  of  the 
Government    Corporation    Control    Act    ap- 
plicable in  tlie  administration  of  the  flood 
Insurance   program   to   the   same   extent   as 
applicable  to  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
porations. 
Finality  of  certain  financial  transactions 
Section  f  273.— Provides  that  any  financial 
transaction  under   this  act  or  payment   re- 
ceived or  made  in  connection  therein  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of 
the  Government. 

Administrative  expenses 
Secti&n   1274. — Provides   that   any   admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance  program 
may  be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 
Appropriations 
Section    1275(a). — Authorizes    the    appro- 
priations  necessary    to   carry   out   the    flood 
Insurance  program,  including  sums  to  cover 
administrative    expenses    and    to    reimburse 
the  national  flood   Insurance  fund  for  pre- 
mitim   equalization   payments   and    relnsur- 
lance  claims  paid  out  of  the  fund. 

Section  7275 (b)  .-Provides  that  these 
funds  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

Effective  date 
Section  1276. — Provides  for  the  act  to  be- 
come effective  120  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment,  except  that  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  extend  the  effective  date  up 
to  180  days  afer  enactment  if  he  finds  condi- 
tions necessitate  a  long  preparatory  period. 

TrrUE  XIII INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 

Short  title 
Section  J 301  .—Provides  that  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  "The  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full 
Disclosure  Act". 

Definitions 
Section  1302. — Defines  the  terms  contained 
m  this  title. 


Exemptions 

Section  1303(a). — Provides  for  specific  ex- 
emptions from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  1303(b). — Provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  may  make  exemptions  from 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  if  he  finds 
the  coverage  is  not  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  protection  of  purchasers 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  the  offering  or 
its  limited  character. 

Prohibitions  relating  to  the  sale  or  lease  of 
lots  in  subdivisions 
Section  f304(a) .— Makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  developer  or  agent  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce  (1)  to  sell  or  lease  any  lot 
unless  a  statement  of  record  Is  In  effect  pur- 
suant to  section  1307  and  a  printed  property 
report  is  furnished  to  each  purchaser  in  ac- 
cordance with  secUon  1308;  (2)  to  employ 
any  device,  scheme,  or  artifice  to  defraud; 


to  obtain  money  or  property  by  means  of  a 
misrepresentation  with  respect  to  informa- 
tion in  the  statement  of  record  or  the  prop- 
erty repyort  or  any  other  information:  or  to 
engage  In  any  transaction,  practice,  or  course 
of  business  which  operates  or  would  operate 
as  a  fraud  or  deceit  on  the  purchaser. 

Section  J304(b) .— Pro\-ldes  that  a  pur- 
chaser may  revoke  a  contract  or  agreement  of 
purchase  if  he  is  not  given  a  copy  of  the 
propwrtv  report  before  or  at  the  time  of  his 
signing  the  contract.  Where  the  purchaser 
does  not  receive  the  property  report  48  hours 
before  signing  the  contract,  he  may  revoke 
it  within  48  hours,  unless  the  purchaser  read 
the  property  report,  and  inspected  the  lot 
to  be  purchased  before  signing  tlie  contract 
and  so  stipulates  in  writing. 

Registration  of  subdivisions 
Section  1305(a). — Provides  that  a  subdivi- 
sion may  be  registered  by  filing  a  statement 
of  record  with  the  SecreUvry  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  J 3 (/5(  b)  .-Provides  for  paj-ment  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  developer  of  a  registra- 
tion fee  not  in  excess  of  $1,000  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  to  be  fixed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary, 

Section  1305(c). — Provides  that  the  filing 
of  a  statement  of  record  or  an  lunendment 
takes  place  on  its  receipt  accompanied  by 
liayment  of  the  fee  provided  In  suosectlon 
(b). 

Section  J  30S(d)  .—Requires  that  informa- 
tion contained  in  or  filed  with  a  statement 
of  record  be  available  to  the  public  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Information  required  In  statement  of  record 
Section  1306. — Provides  that  the  state- 
ment of  record  shall  contain  certain  infor- 
mation and  be  accompanied  by  certain  .speci- 
fied documents. 

Taking  effect  of  statements  of  record  or 
amendments  tliereto 
Section  1307(a). — Provides  that  a  state- 
ment of  record,  or  any  amendment,  shall  taJce 
effect  on  the  30th  day  after  fiUng  or  at  an 
e;iJ-ller  date  if  the  Secretary  so  determines. 
When  additional  lands  are  offered  lor  dispo- 
sition, a  developer  may  consolidate  the  state- 
ment with  any  prior  statement  of  record  of- 
fering subdivided  land  under  the  same  pro- 
motional plan. 

Section  1307 ib). — Provides  that  the  Secre- 
tajy  advise  the  developer  within  a  reason- 
able time  if  the  statement  is  materially  de- 
fective. Such  notification  suspends  the  effec- 
tive date  until  30  daj-s  after  a  corrective 
filing  Is  made.  The  developer  may,  however, 
request  a  hearing  which  must  be  held  within 
20  days  of  the  Secretary's  receipt  of  the 
request. 

Section  1307(c). — Requires  the  developer  to 
file  an  amendment  to  a  statement  if  any 
change  occurs  subsequent  to  its  effective  date 
which  aSects  any  material  fact  required  to 
be  contained  in  the  statement. 

Section  1307(d). — Permits  the  Secretary  to 
suspend  a  statement  of  record  If  it  appears 
to  him  that  it  includes  an  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  ma- 
terial fact  required  to  be  stated  or  necessary 
to  make  the  statement  not  misleading. 

Section  1307(e). — Empowers  the  Secretary 
to  make  an  examination  to  determine 
whether  an  order  should  be  Issued  under 
subsection  (d)  and  allows  him  to  have  access 
to  and  demand  production  of  any  relative 
books  and  papers  of  the  developer,  his  agent, 
or  any  other  person  when  the  matter  Is 
relevant  to  the  examination. 

Section  13071!). — Permits  any  notice  re- 
quired under  section  1307  to  be  sent  to  or 
served  on  the  developer  or  his  authorized 
agent. 

Information  required  in  property  report 
Section  1308(u). — Provides  that  a  property 
report  shall  contain  any  information  in  the 
statement  of  record  that  the  Secretary  deems 


necoss.'try,  as  well  as  imy  other  information 
prescribed  under  rules  and  regulations  ol  the 
Secretiiry  as  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Section  i30*(b)  .—Requires  that  the  prop- 
erty report  not  be  used  lor  any  promotional 
purposes  before  the  sUitemenl  of  record  be- 
comes effective  and  then  only  if  used  In  its 
entiretv.  States  that  no  person  may  adver- 
tise or  represent  that  the  Secretary  approves 
or  recommends  the  subdivision. 

Cooperation  with  State  authorities 
Section  2309(a)  —Provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  cooperate  with  State  authorities  re- 
spoixslble  for  regulating  the  siile  ol  lots  In 
subdivisions  subject  to  the  act.  It  permits 
the  Secretary  to  accept  for  filing  under,  and 
declare  effective  as  a.  statement  of  record, 
material  filed  with  and  found  acceptable  by 
such  authorities. 

Section  /309(  b) —Provides  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  real  estate  commission. 
Civil  li.abilitles 
Section  7310.— Provides  for  civil  liabilities 
against  a  developer  or  agent  who  sells  or 
leases  lots  in  a  subdivision  in  violation  ol  the 
prorisions  of  the  act. 

Court  review  of  orders 
Section  7377(a),— Permits  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  or  determination  ol  the 
Secretary,  which  wa.s  issued  after  a  he.aring, 
lo  obtain  review  in  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals lor  the  circuit  in  which  the  person  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  place  of  buslne.ss 
or  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  .'Vppeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Section  7377(b).— Provides  that  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)  will  not  stay  the  Secretary's  order  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court. 
Limitation  of  actions 
Section  1312. — Bars  the  bringing  of  an 
action  to  enforce  any  liability  created  under 
section  1310  (a)  or  (b)(2)  unless  it  is 
brought  within  1  year  after  discovery  of  the 
untrue  statement  or  the  omission  or  alter 
the  discovery  should  liave  been  made.  IX  the 
iictlon  is  to  enforce  a  liability  established 
under  section  1310(b)  ( 1) ,  it  must  be  brought 
within  2  years  after  the  violation  upon  which 
it  is  based.  No  .action  under  the  act  may  be 
brought  more  than  3  years  after  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  property. 

(Contrary  stipulations  void 
Section  1313. — Pro'vldes  that  any  condition, 
stipulation,  or  provision  requiring  a  person 
to  waive  compliance  with  the  act,  or  rules 
and  regulations  ol  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
it,  shall  be  void. 

Additional   remedies 
Section    1314.— Provides    that    rights    and 
remedies   under  the   act  are   in   addition   lo 
other  rights  and  remedies  at  law  or  equity. 

Investigations,  Injunctions,  and  prosecution 
of  offenses 

Section  7375(a)  .—Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  file  suit  to  prohibit  violations  of  the  act  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  purstiant 
to  the  act  in  any  U.S.  district  court  or  in 
the  U.S.  District  (^urt  for  the  District  ol 
Columbia.  Tlie  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  transmit  evidence  concerning  prohibited 
acts  or  practices  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
may  institute  criminal  proceedings. 

Section  7375(  b)  —Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  initiate  investigations  to  determine  if  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
the  act  or  rules  or  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  it. 

Section  1315(c). — Empowers  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee  to  admiiuster  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, subpena  witnesses,  compel  their 
attendance,  take  evidence,  and  reqiure  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memorandunii  or  other  records  rele- 
vant or  material  to  an  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding \inder  the  act. 
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Sections  1315  (d)  and  (e)  —Provides  for 
enforcement  of  subpenas  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  U  S  district  courts  and  for  pro- 
cedures concerning  attendance  and  testify- 
ing at  hearings  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Administration 

Section  13 16 1  a)  —Vesta  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  act  In  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  gives  him  authority  to  delegate  any 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  under  the  act 
to  employees  of  the  Department  or  to  boards 
of  such  employees  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  3105,  3344,  3562,  and 
7521  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  73 26 (  b)  —Requires  that  hearings 
be  public  and  appropriate  records  be  kept. 

Unlawful  representations 
Section  J,n7— Provides  that  the  fact  that 
a  statement  of  record  has  been  filed  or  is  in 
effect  does  not  constitute  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  it  Is  true  and  accurate  on  Its  face  or 
that  the  Secretary  has  passed  on  the  merits 
or  approved  a  subdivision. 

Penalties  ' 

Section  ;.JfS— Establishes  penalties  for  any 
person  whp  violates  the  provisions  of  the  act 
or  any  rtiles  any  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  maximum 
penalty  Is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S5.000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

Rules,  regtilatlons,  and  orders 
Section  2 j;9— Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make. 
Issue,  amend,  and  rescind  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  and  powers  under 
the  act. 

Jurisdiction  of  offenses  and  suits 
Section  2J20.— Provides  that  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  US.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  offenses  and  violations  under  the  act 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  it.  7.t  provides  these  courts  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  State  courts  for  all 
suits  In  equity  or  at  law  to  enforce  liabilities 
or  duties  created  by  this  act. 

Appropriations  | 

Section  232f.— Authorizes  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Effective  date 

Section  2322.— Provides  that  the  act  shall 
be  effective  180  days  after  enactment. 

TtTLE   XIV TEN- YEAR    HOUSING   PROGRAM 

Sections  1401-1404— Adds  new  provisions 
to  the  housing  laws  requiring  the  President 
to  submit  a  report,  not  later  than  January 
15,  1969,  containing  a  10-year  plan  for  the 
national  housing  needs,  along  with  legislative 
recommendations  for  lulfiUlng  these  needs. 
In  addition,  these  sections  require  annual 
reports  to  be  made  by  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1970.  and  on  each  succeeding  year 
through  1978  showing  the  progress  made  un- 
der the  plan  and  the  reasons  why.  If  any.  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  plan  have  not  been 
reached  along  with  estimates  of  the  need  for 
the  following  year.  This  Utle  also  requu-es  a 
final  report  to  be  submitted  by  January  15 
1979.  •' 

rriLE   XV — MISCELLANEOUS 

Model  cities 
Section  2502— Amends  section  Ul(a)  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  SI  billion  for  the  model 
cities  program  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addi- 
tion, this  section  adds  an  authorization  of 
$12  million  for  planning  assistance  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  demonstration 
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cities  program  to  be  made  available  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Urban  renewal  demonstration  grant  program 
Section  1502. — Amends  section  314(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  permit  demon- 
stration grants  to  be  made  to  nonprofit 
organizations  for  carrying  on  demonstration 
projects  and  other  activities  for  the  preven- 
tion of  slum  and  blight.  (Existing  law  per- 
mits grants  to  public  bodies  only.)  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  such  demonstration  un- 
dertakings by  nonprofit  organizations  must 
be  consistent  with  any  plans  of  a  local  pub- 
lic agency.  This  section  also  increases  the 
percentage  of  the  Federal  grant  from  two- 
thirds  of  project  cost  to  90-percent  of  project 
cost.  This  section  further  Increases  the 
amount  of  capital  grant  funds  available  for 
demonstration  projects  from  $10  million  to 
$20  million. 

Authorization  for  urban  information  and 
technical  assistance  services  program 
Section  1503. — Amends  section  906  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  "Title  IX  Program"  un- 
der which  matching  grants  are  made  to  States 
to  help  them  provide  urban  information  and 
technical  assistance  services  to  communities 
of  less  than  100,000  population. 

Advances  in  technology  in  housing  and  urban 
development 
Section  2504— Amends  section  1010(d)  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  advances  in  technology  in  housing  and 
urban  development  programs  authorized  un- 
der section  1010.  This  section  would  also  per- 
mit the  letting  of  research  contracts  for  pe- 
riixls  of  up  to  4  years  instead  of  the  present 
authorized  2-year  period. 

College  housing 
Section  1505. — Amends  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  by  adding  to  the  exist- 
ing college  housing  3-percent  direct  loan  pro- 
gram a  new  program  of  annual  grants  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  average 
annual  debt  service  an  educational  institu- 
tion Is  required  to  pay  on  borrowings  from 
private  sources  and  the  average  annual  debt 
service  it  would  be  required  to  pay  under  the 
3-percent  rate  presently  available  under  the 
direct-loan  program.  Annual  grants  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  could  be  contracted  to 
be  made  for  periods  up  to  40  years.  The  total 
amount  of  annual  contracts  contracted  to 
be  made  for  this  Interest  rate  subsidy  could 
not  exceed  $10  million  and  this  amount 
would  be  increased  by  an  additional  $10 
million  on  July  1,  1969. 

Federal-State  training  programs 
Section  1506. — Amends  sections  801,  802. 
and  805  of  title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  to  expand  the  program  to  permit  grants 
to  States  for  the  training  of  subprofessional 
as  well  as  professional  persons  who  will  be 
employed  by  nonprofit  organizations  as  well 
as  public  organizations  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development.  This  sec- 
tion would  also  allow  grant  assistance  to  be 
extended  to  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  areas  for  training 
capable  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment technical  and  piofessional  personnel. 
Additional  assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
Section  1507. — Amends  the  first  sentence 
of  section  4(a)  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  assistant  secretaries  for 
such  department  from  five   to  six. 


International  housing 

Section  250S.— Rewrites  section  604  of  the 

Housing  Act  of  1957  to  clarify  authority  of 

HUD  to:    il)    Exchange  data  on  housing  and 

urban   development   with   foreign  countries; 

(2)  employ  private  citizens  to  participate  iii 
Intergovernmental  and  International  meet- 
ings   sponsored    or    attended    by    HUD;    and 

(3)  accept  funds  and  other  donations  from 
international  organizations,  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  private  foundations  in  connection 
with  activities  carried  on  under  interna- 
tional hotising  programs. 

Low-rent  public  housing — corporate  status 
Section    1509    (Technical)  .—Amends    sec- 
tions 3  and  17  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  repeal  language  which  is  now 
obsolete. 

Eligibility  for  rent  supplement  payments 
Section  J5J0.— Extends  eligibility   to  par- 
ticipate in  rent  supplement  program  to  two 
projects  in  New  York  City. 

Consolidation  of  the  low-rent  public  housing 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
Section  2522.— Allows  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  in  Washington.  D.C  ,  to 
consolidate,  pursuant  to  section  15(6)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  into  its 
annual  contributions  contract  for  its  8.423 
units  of  low-rent  liouslng  under  title  II  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act, 
the  operating  income  and  operating  expense 
accounts  for  its  72  units  of  low-rent  housing 
under  title  I  of  such  act. 

Urban  renewal  project  In  Garden  City.  Mich. 
Section  2522.— Makes  local  expenditures  in 
construction  of  the  Florence  Primary  SchcxJl 
in  Garden  City,  Mich.,  eligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  to  the  Cherry  Hill  urban  renewal 
project  in  Garden  City,  Mich. 

Urban  renewal  project  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 
Section  1513. — Makes  local  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  a  storm 
drainage  stem  eligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid 
to  the  Capitol  Mall  Riverfront  urban  renewal 
project  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Self-help  .studies 
Section  1514. — Amends  section  207  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  include  the  study  of  self-help 
in  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  main- 
tenance of  housing  lor  low-income  persons 
and  families  in  the  low-income  housing 
demonstration  program.  .Mso  directs  -Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  make  a  report  to  Congress 
within  1  year  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  self-help 
studies  and  demonstrations  carried  out  tin- 
der section  207  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Earthquake  study 

Section  1515. — Amends  section  5  of  the 
Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  time  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  is  required  to  report  his  findings  and 
recommendations  on  earthquake  insurance 
from  October  31,  1968  to  June  30,  1969. 
Technical  amendments 

Section  1516(a). — Amends  section  110(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  it  clear 
that  urttan  renewal  project  funds  can  be 
used  for  "the  restoration  of  acquired  prop- 
perties  of  historical  or  architectural  value." 

Section  1516{b). — Amends  section  110(d) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  it  clear 
that  grant-in-aid  credit  can  be  given  for 
expenditures  by  a  public  body  for  the  con- 
struction of  foundations  and  platforms  on 
air  rights  sites  in  urban  renewal  projects 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  work  could 
now  be  done  with  project  funds. 

Section  1516{C). — Amends  section  110(e) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  it  clear 
that    the    restoration    of    historic    properties 
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can  be  carried  out  as  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect cost  for  those  projects  approved  for  three- 
fourths  Federal  grant  assistance  on  a  limited 
project  cost  basis. 

Section  f  516(d)  .—Amends  section  llOi(c) 
(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit 
amortization  of  the  mortgage  term  under  the 
medical  group  practice  facilities  program  to 
commence  after  completion  of  construction 
of  the  fivcillty  rather  than  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  is  executed. 

Section  2526(e).— Amends  section  213(o) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  Invest  all 
moneys,  not  currently  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cooperative  management  housing 
insurance  fund,  in  Government  bonds  or 
obligations,  or  in  the  purchase  on  the  open 
market  of  debentures  which  are  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fund. 

Section  2516(/)  —Amends  section  810(e) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  an 
Individual,  who  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  a  mortgagor  under  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 810  housing  program  for  military  per- 
sonnel or  employees  or  personnel  of  NASA 
or  AEC  research  or  development  instiUlations. 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
Section  2  527(0).- Amends  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
thorize Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  invest  in  time  deposits  or  certificates  of 
deposit  in  banks  insured  by  the  FDIC  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  also  amends  section  5(c) 
to  broaden  the  authority  of  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  to  invest  up  to  1  percent 
of  its  jissets  in  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
help  finance  housing  projects  or  home  fi- 
nancing institutions  in  developing  nations 
outside  of  Latin  America. 

Section  1517  ib)  .—Amends  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  per- 
nut  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  to 
make  loans  for  the  construction  of  new 
structures  related  to  residential  use  of  the 
property  under  the  existing  exception  appli- 
cable to  property  improvement  loans. 

Section  1517ic). — Amends  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion to  Invest  in  loans  to  federally  supervised 
financial  institutions  secured  by  investments 
in  which  the  fissociation  has  statutory  au- 
thority to  invest  directly. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
Secfion  2528.— Amends  Eection  12  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  subject  to  regula- 
tions by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
to  purchase  AID-guaranteed  housing  loans 
and  to  sell  participations  therein  to  any 
bank  member. 

Federal  Reserve  Act 
Section  1519.— Amends  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize  construc- 
tion loans  up  to  36  months  in  length  as  an 
exception  to  the  limitation  on  re-al  estate 
loans.  (Under  existing  law.  such  construc- 
tion loans  may  not  exceed  24  months.) 

PRn'n.EGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Bankine  and  Cur- 
rency, includiiig  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee thereof,  be  authorized  to  be  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .«o  oi-dei'ed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
asked  a  question  and  asked  that  it  be 
answered  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I 


sliould  like  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  at  this  time.  And  if 
I  omit  anything.  I  should  like  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  1  to  feel  free  to 
prompt  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  IMrs.  Smith]  asked  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday,  at  page 
14800,  that  I  list  the  portions  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  S.  3497.  which  were  adopted 
from  S.  1592.  a  bill  introdaced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy),  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  a  co- 
sponsor,  as  well  as  list  those  portions  of 
S.  1592  whicJf  were  not  included  in  the 
committee  bin. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  check  me  on  my  state- 
ment if  I  am  incorrect.  I  said  that  Mrs. 
Smith  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  on  the  Re- 
publican side  was  a  cosponsor.  and 
there  were  three  Democrats  in  addi- 
tion to  tliat.  Furthermore,  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  112  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  it  had 
very  broad  representation  Much  of 
S.  1592  is  in  the  committee  bill.  S.  3497. 
Some  Senators  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle  have  spoken  to  me  about  the 
committee  bill,  and  I  said,  "Oh,  sure, 
you  certainly  ought  to  support  it.  be- 
cause you  are  one  of  the  cosponsors." 
And  that  is  just  about  what  it  amounts 

to.  .  ^  , 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to 

be  recognized? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  comment  that  not  only  was  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI 
exceedingly  ^'racious  in  working  very 
closely  with  me  on  this  bill,  but  also  I 
believe  it  vei-y  important  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI 
be  recognized.  He  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor,  and.  of  course,  is  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 

tCG. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  name  the  Democratic 
Senators,  but  I  do  know  that  there  were 
three  Democrats.  I  do  recall  that  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  was  one. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  knows.  S. 
1592  proposes  the  creation  of  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  which 
would  have  the  authority  to  i.'ssue  S2  bil- 
lion worth  of  fedei-ally  guaranteed  de- 
bentures. The  funds  raised  by  the  issu- 
ance of  these  debentures  would  be 
loaned  to  local  "eligible  borrowers"— 
that  is.  nonprofit  corporations  and  orga- 
nizations. In  turn,  these  local  organiza- 
tions would  construct  or  rehabilitate 
housing  units  and  sell  them  to  families 
needing  housing.  When  appropriate,  an 
interest  rate  subsidy  v.ould  be  given  to 
the  purchaser. 

Funds  necessary  to  provide  debt  serv- 
ice for  the  debentures  when  not  paid 
back  to  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  by  the  homeowTier  receiving 
the  loan  and  subsidy  would  be  made  up 
by  direct  appropriations  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

S.  1592  also  proposed  that  the  Foun- 
dation would  be  given  very  broad  au- 
thority to  give  assistance  for  training 
and  other  types  of  services  and  counsel- 


mg  that  would  help  lower  income  fami- 
lies be  more  responsible  homeowners. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  knows, 
several  other  bills,  in  addition  to  S.  1592, 
were  introduced  duiing  the  first  se.ssion 
of  the  90th  Congress  to  provide  assist- 
ance toward  helping  lower  income  fami- 
lies become  homeowners.  The  bills,  like 
S.  1592.  contained  a  vaiiety  of  ways  in 
which  such  housing  would  be  financed. 
The  committee  considered  all  of  these 
matteis  and  developed  a  committee  bill 
which  encompasses  the  best  ideas  for 
homeownei-ship  from  all  the  bills  sub- 
mitted. The  committee  bill  uses  the  es- 
tablished FHA  mortgage  insurance  ino- 
gi-ams  to  promote  liomeownership 
i-ather  than  giving  a  nonpiofit  private 
foundation  Federal  guarantee  backup 
for  obtaining  funds  with  which  to  pro- 
mote liousing  as  was  proposed  in  S.  1592. 
Tliat  is.  we  did  not  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  debentures  guaranteed  by  tha 
United  States,  backed  up  by  the  Treas- 

uiy. 

Li  con.sidering  S.  1592.  the  committee 
was  mainly  conceiTied  about  giving  a 
completely  private  nonpi-ofit  foundation 
a  S2  billion  bonding  authority  where  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  very 
little  jurisdiction  and  supervision  over 
any  of  tlie  activities  of  the  Foundation. 
The  committee,  did.  however,  accept  the 
idea  of  creating  a  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  with  certain  functions 
for  the  iJurpose  of  providing  technical 
assistance  and  encouraging  local  non- 
profit groups  to  sponsor  liousing  i)ro- 
grams  for  lower  income  families.  The 
committee  bill  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  SIO  million  for  the  Foundation  to 
carrv  on  its  activities. 

Since  S.  1592  and  the  several  other 
proposals  before  the  committee  were 
aimed  toward  providing  homcownci'ship 
for  lower  income  families,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  list  all  of  those  portions 
which  were  included,  or  not  included, 
from  S.  1592  and  the  other  bills  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Since  S.  1592  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Percy,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
who  supports  the  committee  Inll.  I  invite 
him  to  elaborate  on  these  remarks,  if  he 
wishes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  a  very  refresh- 
ing idea  was  brought  to  the  committee 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, as  embodied  in  S.  1392.  Much  of 
the  e.ssence  of  it  was  first  contained  in  S. 
2700.  which  the  committee  reported  last 
year!  and  now  is  contained  probably  to 
a.  greater  extent — certamly,  the  interest 
subsidy  is  more  in  line  with  what  he  ad- 
vocated—in the  present  bill. 

Again.  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  to  all  those 
who  joined  in  .';ponsoring  that  bill.  It  is 
largely  included  in  the  pi'e.sent  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  ver>-  happy  to 
study  carefully  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators statement. 

In  quick  analysis,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  has  fully  answered  the 
question.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  Senator  Smith.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  have  her  cosponsor  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  inasmuch  as  she  is  my  senior  col- 
league on  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Committee  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  conference.  Her  support  of 
the  principles  enbodied  in  S.  1592  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me. 

The  spirit  of  the  committee  has  been 
to  embrace  the  principles  of  S.  1592.  In 
only  one  point  did  we  actually  fail  to 
achieve  one  important  objective  of  the 
original  bill,  and  this  was  in  the  ability 
of  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation to  issue  debentiu-es  that  would  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Federalj2overnment. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Th^-0enator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  knows  that  there  was 
considerable  question  about  it  in  the 
committee  as  a  whole  and  downtow^n — 
the  idea  of  the  Treasury  guaranteeing 
bonds  i.ssucd  by  a  private  corporation. 
Yet,  we  said  that  the  program  we  worked 
out  would  give  us  a  chance  to  try  it  out, 
and  then  we  could  chart  the  course  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  say  at  that  point 
that  no  Senator,  particularly  a  freshman 
Senator  from  the  minority  party,  could 
have  been  given  more  time  and  attention 
on  this  particular  point. 

I  recall  one  afternoon  last  year  in  a 
Capitol  conference  room,  when  we  felt 
that  the  whole  process  of  government 
would  slow  up  because  we  had  so  many 
people  from  downtown  tied  up — from 
HUD.  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Treasury, 
and  other  agencies — to  try  to  work  out 
this  principle. 

The  committee  itself  has  directed  that 
6  momhs  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
we  ir.ke  anotner  look  to  see  whether  suf- 
ricient  money  is  flowing  into  the  de- 
pressed rural  and  slum  areas  of  our 
cities.  If  we  f.nd  that  mortgage  credit  is 
not  sufficient  to  do  the  job  then  the  com- 
mittee will  come  back  to  take  another 
look,  to  see  how  greater  capital  can  be 
created. 

But  in  the  meanwhile.  1  was  very 
pleased  that  tiie  principle  of  partnership 
and  government  reinforcement  was  in- 
cluded in  the  administration  request  this 
year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. S.  2700  did  not  contain  that  provi- 
sion, but  the  new  bill  does. 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  need  may  be  so  great  and  the 
impact  on  the  budget  so  great  that  if 
we  move  ahead  v.ith  the  type  of  job  that 
must  be  done  we  may  come  back — after 
we  have  had  experience  with  the  bill 
and  the  National  Home  Ownersiiip  Foun- 
dation— and  give  this  bonding  power  to 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion so  that  it  can  issue  debentures 
backed  up  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  we  have  proceeded  in  a  cau- 
tious, prudent  manner,  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  every  consideration  has 
been  given  to  S.  1592.  I  believe  we  could 
have  moved  ahead  faster  by  giving  bond- 
ing authority  to  the  Foundation  now, 
b_:  I  am  willing  to  wait  and  see  whether 


or  not  we  have  fuLfllled  the  need  in  the 
committee  bill  and  to  reassess  the  situa- 
tion in  the  future. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  waiting  for  us  to 
conclude  these  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  it  is  I  who  am  indebted  to 
him.  I  missed  the  time  allocated  to  me 
because  of  a  plane  difBculty,  and  hence, 
quite  properly,  was  called  on  to  await  my 
turn.  He  has  been  very  gracious,  and  so 
have  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Tower 
for  allowing  me  to  proceed. 


ECONOMIC  POLICIES  WHICH  AF- 
FECT THE  HOMEBUILDING  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Prr.<;ident.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  title  XIV  of  S.  3497 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress annual  reports  upon  progress  in 
achieving  our  national  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  stiitable  living  enviromnent 
for  every  American  family."  This  has 
been  our  goal  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Tlie  requirements  of  title  XFV  are  quite 
similar  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
August  n.  1966.  The  purpose  of  my  bill— 
S.  3714,  89th  Congress,  second  session — 
was  to  require  public  debate  of  economic 
policies  which  affect  the  homebuilding 
industry. 

I  support  title  XIV  wholeheartedly, 
and  I  hope  that  it  may  result  in  a  na- 
tional effort  to  achieve  stability  and  ex- 
pansion in  the  production  of  housing  by 
the  thousands  of  private  businessmen 
I r.'-' rued  in  homebuildin.i. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
.■^cnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record:  First, 
the  text  of  my  bill,  S.  3714;  second,  ex- 
cerpts from  my  remarks  in  the  Senate 
on  August  11.  1966:  third,  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1966;  fourth,  an  excerpt  from  the 
NAHB  statement  of  policy  for  1967:  and, 
fifth,  an  excerpt  from  pages  119  and  120 
of  the  report  'No.  1123)  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
S.  3497. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  3714 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
program  of  the  President  as  expressed  In  his 
annual  message  to  the  Congress  shall  include 
statements  and  recommendations  concerning 
a  residential  construction  goal.  In  further- 
ance of  the  realization  of  this  goal  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  the  beginning 
of  each  session  of  the  Congress,  but  not  later 
than  January  20,  r  report  which  shall  include 
the  following:  (1)  a  statement  indicating  the 
minimum  number  of  housing  units  which 
should  be  started  during  the  then  current 
calendar  year,  or  such  year  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  in  order  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  program  of  the  President,  (2)  an 
indication  of  the  manner  In  which  the  law 
will  be  administered  by  the  executive  agen- 


cies to  achieve  the  number  of  housing  units 
specified  under  clause  (1).  and  (3)  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action  that  the 
President  determines  are  necessary  or  desira- 
ble in  order  that  the  construction  of  such 
specified  number  of  housing  units  may  be 
started. 

Excerpts    From    Remarks    of   Senator    Frx- 

BRrCHT    TO    THE    SEN  .ATE,    AUGUST    U,     1966 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  Mr.  F>resldent,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  their  coiitinulng  attention  to  the 
houslns;  needs  of  the  Nation.  For  several  years 
during  my  chairmanship  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  under  the  capable  leadership  of  the 
Senator  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee — a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

Through  these  years  and  through  many 
prior  years,  the  committee  was  periodically 
faced  with  crises  in  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try, because  our  economy  was  allocating  an 
Inadequate  quantity  of  savings  to  home 
mortgage  credit.  Time  after  time,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  and  the  Senate  passed 
bills  designed  to  relieve  critical  shortagps  of 
mortgage  money.  Today  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  another  such  crisis. 

I  intend  to  support  the  committee  recom- 
mendations, and  I  urge  other  Senators  to  do 
likewise.  I  believe  that  the  time  h.is  come, 
however,  to  treat  the  cause  of  this  recurring 
ailment  rather  than  to  continue  ministering 
doses  of  aspirin  and  antihistamines,  which 
merelv  relieve  the  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  drastic  curtailment  of 
homebuilding — described  In  the  committee 
report — is  a  result  of  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  But  the  effects  of  these 
policies  on  homebuilding  are  never  piibliclv 
debated  until  they  have  been  Implemented 
and  their  damaging  effects  have  begun  to 
reverberate  throughout  the  economy.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  waste  and  racrifice 
inevitable  in  a  cycle  of  boom  and  bust  in 
homebuilding.  Roller  coasters  are  for  amuse- 
ment parks  and  should  not  be  characterLstic 
of  an  economic  .'svstcm  ranable  of  relat'o 
stability. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  the  effects  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  over  the  last  20 
years  will  reveal  the  circumstances  under 
which  home  mortgage  credit  will  be  plentiful 
or  will  be  scarce.  Decisions  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  turn  the  volume  of  homebuild- 
ing up  or  down  like  water  from  a  faticet. 

But  these  policies  are  never  discussed  or 
debated  in  specific  terms  until  the  home- 
building industry  is  drowning  in  a  sea  of 
tight  money  and  going  down  for  the  third 
time.  The  present  crisis  has  been  foreseeable 
for  many  months.  Each  time  that  the  dis- 
count rate  Is  raised,  each  time  that  com- 
petition for  savings  causes  a  rise  in  yields  of- 
fered to  investors,  each  time  that  rates  to 
borrowers  are  raised,  the  ultimate  effect  tipon 
the  .'■utDply  and  price  of  liomc  mort":i^c  (red- 
it  be -omes  clearer  :ind  mere  certiin.  But 
this  effect  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  Is 
never  discussed  specifically  in  terms  of  the 
homebuilding  Industry. 

This  unhealthy  state  rf  affairs  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  In  1960.  In  that  year  the  commit- 
tee concluded  a  2-year  study  of  home  mort- 
gage credit  needs  anticipated  for  the  present 
decade.  The  first  recommendation  made  by 
the  committee  was  addressed  to  the  problem 
I  am  discussing.  The  committee  recognized 
that  fluctuations  In  home  building  do  not 
occur  by  accident. 

The  committee  realized  that  these  fluctua- 
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tlons  are  foreseeable  luid  are  a  re.sult  of 
planned  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  To 
oversimplify,  these  policies  require  home 
building  to  quickly  take  up  the  slack  when 
the  economv  is  sagging,  and  to  take  it  In 
the  neck  when  the  economy  Is  booming. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  plan  better  than  we 
have  been  doing,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  insist  upon  better  planning. 
Recommendations  No.  1  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing.  April  15.  1960.  read  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  subcommittee  recommends  ...  an 
amendment  of  existing  law  U)  require  the  fol- 
lowing annual  report  from  the  President: 
At  the  beginning  of  each  .session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  stoting.  among  other  things.  (1)  the 
minimum  number  of  housing  units  which 
should  be  started  during  the  calendar  year, 
or  2  calendar  years  following  submission  of 
the  report.  In  order  to  be  consistent  wlUi  the 
progriun  of  the  President.  (21  the  manner  In 
which  discretion  contained  in  law  will  be 
used  by  Federal  .tgencles  to  .achieve  this 
minimum  number  of  starts,  and  <3)  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  law  which  may  be 
required  to  enable  the  achievernent  of  this 
minimum  number  of  starts." 

This  recommendation  was  subsequently 
expressed  In  bill  form— S.  3379  of  1960— and, 
in  modified  form  was  included  in  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  of  1960— S.  3G70.  Senate 
Report  No.  1575  During  debate  on  S.  3670.  on 
June  16.  1960.  the  provision  to  require  an 
annual  housing  goal  was  deleted  from  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  37.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  proposal  for  an  an- 
nual housing  goal  was  supported  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  by  President  Johnson, 
and  by  Vice  President  Humphrey.  In  fact,  a 
total  of  50  Senators  voted  for  or  were  an- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  proposal,  and  only 
47  Senators  voted  or  were  announced  in 
opposition. 

Mr  President.  I  subnUt  that  if  section  101 
of  S.  3670  had  been  enacted  Into  law  in  1960. 
we  would  not  today  be  debating  emergency 
measures  to  relieve  a  critical  depression  in 
homebuilding.  If  section  101  had  been  en- 
acted, the  Congress  would  have  deliberated 
the  economic  plans  of  the  President  in  1961. 
1962.  1963.  1964,  1965.  and  1966  as  they  spe- 
cifically related  to  the  supply  of  home  mort- 
gage credit,  and  there  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate action  to  maintain  stabUlty  in  this 
vital  economic  commodity. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  need  for  better  plan- 
ning has  not  attracted  attention  since  1960. 
This  is  because  1966  is  the  first  crisis  year 
^  since  that  time — but  it  will  not  be  the  last 
such  crisis,  if  we  continue  to  let  homebuild- 
ing be  the  primary  deflator  of  an  overheated 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  our  practice  to 
rely  upon  ecoixormc  policies  which  periodi- 
cally victimize  the  homebuilding  industry.  I 
propose  that  we  devise  economic  policies 
which  promise  greater  stability  in  allocating 
public  and  private  savings  to  s;itisfy  the 
growing  shelter  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  considered  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  but  have  decided  Instead  to  in- 
troduce a  separate  bill  which  may  be  studied 
prior  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  If 
there  is  no  evidence  of  improvement  in  our 
national  economic  planning  in  the  Econonuc 
Report  of  the  President  next  January,  the 
Congress  should  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation. 

October  19.  1966. 
Mr.  Larry  Blackmon. 

President.    National    Association    of    Home 
Builders.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Blackmon:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  13  and  for  yoiu-  kind  re- 


marks concerning  my  support  of  ho\islng 
legislation.  I  agree  with  you  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  alarming  re- 
duction in  residential  construction,  but  1  am 
not  very  hopeful  about  the  prospect  for 
meaningful  action  In  the  near  future. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  decisions  made 
by  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  throughout 
1966,  have  been  made  with  knowledge  that 
a  reduced  volume  of  homebuilding  would 
be  an  inevitable  result.  In  other  words,  ef- 
forts to  deflate  an  overheated  economy  have 
affected  homebuilding  in  preater  proportion 
than  other  segments  of  the  economy,  and 
this  consequence  was  foreseeable. 

Unfortunately,  these  decisions  were  made 
without  any  public  debate  of  their  effect 
upon  homebuilding,  and  without  any  public 
dlscus.'iion  of  alternative  deflationary  ac- 
tions. The  tremendous  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam — now  engaging  U.S.  forces  in  a 
dimension  exceeded  in  our  history  only  by 
\TW  I  and  WW  II — demands  reduced  eco- 
nomic activitv  in  non-war  related  pursuits. 
Olherwlse.  tlie  value  of  the  dollar  would 
erode  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
imposed  general  wage  and  prite  controls,  or 
restricted  auto  production,  or  deferred  high- 
way construction,  the  space  program,  and 
public  works  projects,  or  to  have  cl.osen  a 
combination  of  these  and  other  alterna- 
tives. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  however, 
that  none  of  these  alternatives  were  chosen, 
and  homebuilding  Is  bearing  a  greater  bur- 
den as  a  result. 

I  suggest,  therfore,  that  It  would  be  more 
prudent,  and  certainly  more  democratic,  to 
discuss  and  debate  national  economic  policies 
prior  to  their  adoption  and  implementation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced  S. 
3714.  about  which  we  corresponded  several 
months  ago. 

Based  upon  present  estimates  of  the  course 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  its  demand  upon  our 
economv  will  not  dinunlsh  in  1967.  Con- 
sequently, some  hard  decisions  must  be 
made  with  respect  to  continuing  efforts  to 
maintain  national  economic  stability  next 
vear. 

If  the  annual  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  were  to  address  itself  specifically 
to  prospects  for  homebuilding  as  estimated 
to  be  affected  by  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  It  Is  possible  that  courses  of  action 
nUght  be  chosen  which  would  lessen  the 
burden  upon  your  industry.  If  not.  oppor- 
tunity would  liave  been  afforded  to  face  the 
issue  squarelv  prior  to  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation of  policies  predictably  depre.ssing 
to  homebuilding. 

If  you  are  reluctant  to  support  S.  3714  In 
Its  present  form.  I  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  recommendations  for  modiflca- 
tlon. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am,  t 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FUl-BRICHT. 


[Excerpt    from    NAHB    statement    of    policy 
for    1967] 

IV.   NATIONAL     HOUSING     GOALS 

The  events  of  the  past  year  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  statement  of  specific  National 
Housing  Goals  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
constant  change  in  the  direction  of  housing 
without  the  kind  of  orderly  national  debate 
which  should  precede  any  major  shift  in 
important  public  policy. 

NAHB  will  take  the  lead  to  establish  such 
goals  and  to  obtain  recognition  of  them  by 
all  appropriate  Federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. We  will  seek  the  cooperation  of  all 
groups  in  home  building  and  residential  fi- 
nance and  all  others  concerned  with  hous- 
ing opportunity  for  all. 


I  Excerpt  from  S.  Rept.  1123  on  S.  3497) 

TITLE  XIV 10- YEAR  JIOUSINC  PROGRAM 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Section  1401  of  Oie  bill  declares  that  the 
national  commitment  made  in  the  Hou.-.iiig 
Act  of  1949  to  the  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suluible  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family"  can  best  be  atuiined  through  a 
definite  plan  providing  for  the  effective  uti- 
lization of  available  resources  and  capabili- 
ties existing  in  txjth  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  over  u  lixed  period 
of  10  years. 

Thi.s  .statement  and  finding  by  Congress 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  de- 
clared in  1949  and  would  bring  It  more  into 
current  locus  by  .stressing  the  iieiKl  for  hous- 
ing goals  in  the  immediate  future  its  well  us 
for  a  plan  by  which  they  may  be  brought  to 
public  realization  Such  a  k-glslative  pro- 
nouncement would  also  be  in  hue  with  the 
recent  proposal  by  the  President  to  construct 
G  million  federally  a.sslsted  housing  units  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  t.imllles  over  tlie 
next  10  years. 

Report  outtiniJig  plan 
Section  1402  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
President  to  make  a  report  to  Congress  on 
or  before  January  15.  1969,  ,settang  forth  a 
10-year  plan  covering  the  period  June  :<0. 
196'8.  to  June  30.  1978  Tills  plan  would  con- 
Uiin  the  number  of  unlus  anticipated  In  both 
the  Government-assisted  and  the  conven- 
tional markets  for  each  of  the  10  years,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  what  reduction 
in  substandard  units  is  expected,  an  estimate 
of  costs  in  the  various  Fedenil  programs  lor 
legislative  action.  The  report  would  also  in- 
clude an  estimate  of  residential  mortgage 
market  needs,  including  availability  and  How 
of  mortgage  funds,  lor  the  coming  year,  and 
such  other  daUi  and  recommendations  as  are 
deemed  pertinent. 

Periodic  reports 
Section  1403  of  the  blU  would  require  an- 
nual reports  bv  the  President  on  January  15 
t.f  e:ich  year,  which  reporUs  would  compare 
the   results   for   the   previous   year  with   the 
goals  set   lorth   in   the   plan  lor   that  year. 
These  annual  reports   would  be  required  to 
give   reasons   for   not   meeting  objectives,   if 
that  be  the  case,  and  would  also  set  forth 
any  revised  objectives  as  would  be  necessjiry, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  availability 
and  flow  of  mortgage  funds.  The  annual  re- 
ports would  also  provide  an  aualysls  of  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  for  the  coming 
calendar'  vear  required  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  plan,  and  co;ild  contain  such 
further      legislaUve      recommendations      as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  President. 
Final  report 
Section  1404  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  a 
final  report  bv  the  President  on  January  15, 
1979  showing  in  detail   the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  and  an  analysis  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

The  committee  beUeves  that  there  should 
be  unification  toward  national  housing  ob- 
jectives among  the  several  departments  arid 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  While 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  primarily  involved  In  this  sub- 
ject, both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Veterans'  Admiiustration  have  direct  con- 
tact with  the  public  regarding  it.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  respecting 
the  flow  of  credit  and  the  volume  of  borrow- 
ings permitted  through  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  as  we'I  ;i8  the  marketing 
and  purchasing  prices  and  policies  oi  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  should 
not  be  determined  or  conducted  without  a 
view  toward  achieving  some  minimum  vol- 
ume ol  housing  production  consistent  with 
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the  need  for  both  housing  and  general  eco- 
nomic stability. 

It  la  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
stating  in  definite  terms  of  annual  minimum 
housing  goals  with  this  added  requirement 
of  giving  specific  reasoxis  In  case  they  are 
not  met.  can  do  much  toward  achievement 
of  the  volume  and  stability  of  housing  pro-, 
ductlon  that  Is  so  essential  to  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  countrj-. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    VIETNAMESE   PEACE   NEGOTI- 
ATIONS 

M.-  J  A 'TITS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  to- 
day bocatise  I  feel  a  conscientious  duty 
tovard  our  two  Ambassadors  in  Paris, 
Aniba^sadors  Harriman  and  Vance,  with 
ivh.-m  I  talked  at  some  length  in  Paris 
Tuesday  r.ight.  I  promised  them  I  would 
make  .-^jme  observations  in  the  Senate 
ba.>ed  jn  jiir  talks. 

I  have  just  returned  from  presiding 
over  a  meeting  of  the  Political  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
Bius.sels.  and  from  conferring  in  Paris 
with  Ambassadors  Harriman  and  Vance 
about  Vietnam  negotiations.  Also,  I  had 
the  £;reat  privilege  of  an  audience  with 
His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  who  has  been 
.such  a  respected  and  persuasive  advocate 
of  peace  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  certain  observations  and 
recommendations  on  Vietnam  which 
these  experiences  have  induced  me  to 
make,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  of  use  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  our  Nation. 

I  found  a  .^omewhat  more  sympathetic 
attitude  in  Europe  regarding  the  Viet- 
nam war  While  we  were  being  roundly 
condemned  before  by  many,  European 
criticism  is  being  muted.  However,  I  see 
no  real  prospect  of  material  support  for 
our  efforts  in  the  war. 

There  is.  however,  relief  and  a  sense  of 
corLfldence  in  Europe  that  a  beginning 
hc\s  been  made  to  attain  the  peace.  In 
ihort.  there  is  an  attitude  of  sj-mpathy 
in  Europe  ao  we  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tions. 

As  to  the  negotiations  themselves,  otir 
negotiators  arc  Ambassadors  of  the 
highest  character  and  proven  skill.  They 
are,  of  course,  bound  by  their  brief  from 
Washington  and  their  efforts  are  sub- 
ject to  what  is  happening  in  the  war  it- 
self so  long  as  it  continues.  It  is  about 
this  especially  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

For,  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  we  want  to  attain  to  be  able  to 
attain  it.  Also,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
hear  the  other  side  uttering  the  abrasive 
words  so  typical  of  the  Communists.  All 
the  while,  the  threat  of  a  walkout  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  all,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  talks  for  propaganda  purposes. 
This  is  standard  operating  procedure  for 
the  Communists.  Therefore,  we  must 
have  a  basic  concept  from  which  we  can- 


not depart  even  though  there  is  always 
the  risk  that  negotiations  may  break 
off  for  a  time  as  a  result.  At  the  same 
time,  this  concept  must  be  of  such  a 
basic  nature  that  we  are  prepared  to 
face  a  "moment  of  truth"  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  when  we  may 
feel  that  we  are  willing  to  make  peace  on 
a  set  of  agreed  negotiated  terms  and 
they  may  not.  That  may  happen. 

What  we  seek,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
end  the  war  by  transferring  the  struggle 
to  the  political  forum.  Also,  that  w-e  in- 
tend that  the  political  resolution  be  on 
a  one-man,  one-vote  basis.  In  other 
words,  the  political  forum  must  be  gen- 
erally opened  up  in  free  elections  to  all 
elements  in  the  country — the  political 
opposition  to  the  present  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government — a  number  of  whose 
principal  leaders  are  now  in  custody — 
Buddhist  leaders,  and  NLF  members,  in- 
cluding even  Commimists. 

We  know  what  North  Vietnam  wants. 
It  wants  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  any  part  of  the  north 
and  for  the  United  States  to  cease  all 
other  acts  of  war  aijainst  it.  For  these 
purposes  the  North  Vietnamese  spokes- 
men in  Paris  hide  behind  the  trans- 
parent fraud  that  there  are  no  North 
Vietnamese  military  imlts  in  South 
Vietnam — a  fraud  Ambassador  Harri- 
man has  verj'  ably  unmasked. 

The  question  now  is  how  do  the  par- 
tics  get  to  the  main  point  and  when 
are  the  other  parties  to  this  main  point 
brought  in,  to  wit:  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  NLF  and  perhaps 
others. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  state  its  purpose  in  the  talks — 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  stated 
theirs — and  that  this  purpose  should  be 
a  cease-fire  in  place.  In  this  I  believe  our 
negotiations  should  be  backed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  would 
then  be  able  to  exercise  the  forbearance 
and  patience  which  the  difficulty  and 
probable  length  of  the  negotiations  will 
require. 

Such  an  objective,  that  is,  a  cease- 
fire in  place,  by  us  would  also  deal  with 
a  basic  sticking  point  in  the  negotiations 
and  with  the  \1ew  of  a  large  segment  of 
United  States  opinion.  This  sticking 
point  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  insistence 
of  North  Vietnam  that  the  remaining 
limited  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is 
"aggression"  which  the  United  States 
has  "unleashed,"  and  on  the  other  hand 
our  position  that  the  current  bombing 
is  confined  to  the  area  and  I  quote  from 
the  President's  statement,  "where  the 
continuing  military  buildup  directly 
threatens  allied  positions,  and  where  the 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies  are 
related  to  that  threat,"  and  that  the 
President  "could  not  in  good  conscience 
stop  all  bombing  so  long  as  such  action 
would  immediately  and  directly  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  our  men  and  allies." 

What  troubles  many  in  this  country' 
who  have  wanted  to  end  the  bombing, 
is  how  to  meet  the  assertion  that  we 
must  now  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
bombing  within  the  limited  zone  outUned 
by  the  President,  and  launch  major 
search  and  destroy  operations  m  order 


to  prevent  another  major  North  Viet- 
namese and  V'ietconK  offensive  in  the 
.south  which  would  directly  endanger  the 
lives  of  our  men  and  allies. 

To  declare  the  puri'ose  of  our  netxo- 
tiations  to  be  a  cease-fire  in  place  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  position  for  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  Amba.'^sador  Har- 
riman has  already  signaled  such  an 
approach  by  his  proposal  to  restore  the 
demilitarized  .status  of  the  DMZ. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  President,  in 
rolllnnr  back  the  bombing,  has  taken  a 
first  step  and  that,  if  "face"  is  a  .serious 
consideration.  North  Vietnamese  "face" 
should  reasonably  have  been  satisfied.  It 
is  also  undeniable  that  the  President  has 
thereby  relieved  the  peril  to  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  population  of 
North  Vietnam  and  of  sparkin;?  a  wider 
conflict  involving  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Com- 
munist China. 

Considering  therefore  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  remaining  U.S.  bombing 
and  the  impossibility  of  North  Vietnam's 
denying  that  its  trooop  units  are  oper- 
ating in  South  Vietnam,  the  refusal  of 
North  Viet  to  join  in  a  cease-lire  while  a 
political  settlement  is  nei-^.otiated.  would 
make  Hanoi  responsible  for  the  continued 
killing.  North  Vietnam  holds  the  key  to 
stopping  the  killing.  If  a  cease-fire  is  of- 
fered by  us — and  Hanoi  rcfu-ses — then 
North  Vietnam  is  the  enemy  of  the  peace. 
As  to  the  Vietcon^,  if  it  does  not  honor 
a  cease-fire  agreed  to  by  North  Viet- 
nam, then  it  remains  a  "behind  the  lines" 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  However,  if  a  cease-fire 
agreement  is  to  be  meaningful,  both 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  should 
be  committed  to  it,  as  well  as  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States. 

With  the  United  States  committed  to 
its  position  in  negotiations,  as  .^^eeking  a 
cease-fire  in  place,  forbearance  and  i>a- 
tience  and  support  of  our  negotiator.s  by 
the  American  people  become  a  clear  line 
of  action — a  line  of  action  called  for  by 
all  the  hard  lessons  we  learned  during 
the  2  years  of  Korean  negotiations,  which 
few  of  us  will  forget. 

Such  a  line  of  action  necessarily  ex- 
cludes setting  a  time  deadline  on  the 
U.S.  side  for  the  negotiations  to  be  com- 
pleted. Such  a  deadline  could  only  em- 
barrass us.  If  too  prospective,  it  ls  weak: 
if  .'-hort,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  but 
to  wait  it  out  to  build  up  their  case  of 
aggression  as  the  deadline  arrives  and 
we  are  compelled  to  break  off  the  talks. 

Also,  our  position  aimed  at  a  cease-fire 
relieves  the  President  of  much  pressure 
from  the  hawks  in  his  own  administra- 
tion and  from  those  who  would  seek  vin- 
dication for  their  ideas  even  now  m  some 
miUtary  victorj'  over  North  Vietnam,  a 
military  victory  that  would  require  v.-ag- 
ing  aU-out  war — a  course  firmly  rejected 
by  our  Government  and  people. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that 
those  in  Washington  who  send  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  his  negotiating  instruc- 
tions realize  that  they  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  the  optimum  terms  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  which  have  so  far  eluded 
us  by  use  of  the  maximum  resources  we 
have  seen  fit  to  deploy  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Nation  wants  peace  negotiated  Ln 
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Vietnam  if  it  can  reasonably  be  done 
President  Johnson  has  acknowledged 
this  On  March  31  he  even  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  presidential  race  in  order 
to  effect  it  and  in  recognition  of  the  will 
of  the  Nation  on  this  Issue.  But  it  re- 
niains  to  be  implemented. 

Also  it  is  essential  that  our  military 
establishment  realizes  that  its  valor 
ITnd  fiehtlng  skill  are  not  in  question. 
This  is  not  the  issue  in  the  public  mind. 
Our  military  forces  have  performed  their 
militar>'  tasks  with  distinction  and  in- 
deed heroism.  Tlius,  rear  guard  efforts 
designed  to  retrieve  "prestige"  are  un- 
necessary and  could  endanger  peace. 

That  the  negotiations  will  be  long  and 
difficult  and  will  tax  our  patience  and  our 
tempers,  there  is  no  doubt.  Therefore. 
let  us  at  lea.st  broaden  the  objective  :f 
the  Paris  talks  to  achieve  a  cease-fire 
in  place  which,  if  pursued  in  .u'ood  faith. 
can  do  much  to  gain  for  the  administra- 
tion time  and  room  for  maneuver  for  a 
negotiated  peace  .settlement. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  realize  keenly 
it  is  essential  that  anyone  who  .speaks  to 
this  matter,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  Eoing  on.  must  do  so  with  a 
sense  of  delicacy  to  avoid  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  Paris  talks. 

All  that  I  have  tried  to  lay  out  here, 
based  upon  my  experience  in  Europe,  and 
upon  my  talks  with  our  two  Ambassadors, 
is  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  give  to  the 
President  and  to  our  negotiators  that 
amount  of  time,  patience,  and  forbaar- 
ancc  which  clearly  will  be  required  of 
them  in  this  situation. 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  negotiators 
have  verv  clearly  stated  the  aim  of  their 
government.  We  should  state  our  aim  to 
be  a  cease-fire  in  place,  in  order  to  give 
room  and  opiX)rtunity  for  negotiating  a 
political  settlement  which  may  be  a  long 
and  different  effort  indeed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say,  first,  that  I 
respect  very  much  the  sincerity  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem we  face.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
few  questions. 

First,   how   would   this   cease-fire   be 
ix)liced? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Cease-fires  generally  arc 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  them — be- 
cause both  sides  desire  a  cease-fire.  They 
are  policed  by  themselves.  If  a  cease-fire 
is  violated,  then  the  other  party  has  the 
right  to  resume  hostilities.  That  was  the 
case  in  Korea.  That  is  the  cla-ssic  way  in 
which  a  cease-fire  Is  handled.  There  is 
also  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
rather  minor  incidents  which  violate  a 
cease-fire,  and  a  breakdown  of  the  cease- 
fire as  such  and  on  a  significant  scale. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  remind  my  colleague 
that  there  have  been  about  seven  or  eight 
ceasefires  during  this  war,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  1  day  to  upward  of  a  month, 
and  there  have  been  literally  hundreds  of 
violations    of    those    cease-fires   by   the 
enemy.  Now  if  there  should  be  a  cease-fire 
and  then  there  should  be  violations  con- 


tinuing, which  I  would  guess,  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  experience,  would  happen,  so 
that  if  that  should  happen— and  we 
would  hope  and  pray  that  it  would  not— 
but  if  it  should,  then  would  it  be  the  case 
that  the  cease-fire  would  be  off  and  the 
fighting  would  begin,  or  do  we  just  sit 
there  and  let  continued  violations  pile 


up? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  answer  my  colleague  by 
saying  that  the  cease-fires  to  wWch  he 
refers  were  those  for  holidays  such  as 
Tet   and  so  forth.  They  were  not  cease- 
fires as  a  result  of  set  negotiations,  face 
to  face  negotiations  between  parties  with 
respect   to   a   termination   of   hostilities 
and  looking  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment.  Thus,   I   do   not   think   they   are 
analogous.   In   addition,   it  is   a   classic 
fact— we  all  understand  it— that  if  there 
is  a  breach  of  that  cease-fire  which  in  the 
view  of  cither  one  of  the  i)arties  is  serious 
enough,  it  is  free  to  resume  hostilities. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  handled,  how- 
ever  is  that  .so  long  as  the  negotiations 
continue— and    that   was   true   in   Pan- 
munjom— the  parties  wUl  come  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  generally  deal  with 
the  alleged  violations  of  the  cease-fire  as 
an  element  in  such  negotiation. 

\  should  like  to  .say  to  my  colleague 
that  certainly  I  cannot,  he  cannot,  no  one 
can  ever  guarantee  that  a  cease-fire  will 
continue.  The  histoid  of  war  is  that  once 
they  are  negotiated  as  an  element  of  a 
continuing  iwacc  negotiation,  they  gen- 
erally do  continue,  although  there  are 
violations.  The  parties  generally  can  deal 
with  those  violations  in  the  process  of  ne- 
gotiation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  recognize  there  could  be 
a  difference  between  a  negotiated  cease- 
fire  negotiated,  say,  at  Paris — and  an 

informal  cease-fire  which  is  generally 
agreed  upon  by  means  of  radio  communi- 
cations between  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  though.  Ls 
that  if  there  was  good  faith  out  of  Hanoi 
during  the  previous  cease-fires,  the  good 
faith  was  quite  evidently  abridged  so  tliat 
we  nught  not  be  too  surprised  if  there  is 
a  similar  violation,  even  if  there  Is  a 
negotiated  cease-fire. 

There  Is  another  point  here  and  that  is 
that  if  there  should  be  a  violation  and 
if  it  should  be.  thereupon,  important  for 
us  to  lesimie  hostilities  as  a  result.  It 
would  not  necessarily  mean  an  end  to  the 
negotiations  or  to  the  talks.  They  could 
continue  light  along.  I  detect  that  my 
colleague  might  think  this  would  hap- 
pen when,  in  his  statement,  he  states 
that  if  we  had  a  deadline  prescribing  the 
deadline,  we  would  be  compelled  to  break 
off  the  talks.  It  would  have  to  be  that 
way,  I  submit.  We  could  make  a  deadline 
so  far  as  successful  negotiations  were 
concerned,  and  if  the  negotiations  did 
not  succeed  by  that  time,  then  we  could 
resume  an^-  military  action  deemed  ap- 
propriate and  continue  the  negotiations, 
could  we  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
could,  if  we  set  a  deadline  for  how  long 
we  would  talk.  Great  nations  cannot 
bluff.  We  would  have  to  set  a  certain  time 
for  talks,  say  i  number  of  weeks,  3  weeks, 


and  S3  forth.  And  then  if  we  got  no 
agreement  by  the  end  of  that  time,  we 
would  have  to  quit. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  would  agree,  if  we  put 
it  that  way,  but  1  do  not  think  we  need 
to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  urging  that  we  do 
not.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
a:  ivc  with  me  that  we  should  not. 

Air.  MILLER.  I  think  we  could  say 
that  we  arc  roing  to  continue  negotia- 
tions but  if  there  has  not  been  certain 
prcn-ess  made  by  a  certain  date  then  ap- 
propriate military  action  would  be 
continued. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
could  negotiate  on  that  basis.  I  think 
that  would  be  bad  for  us.  That  is  what 
I  am  exactly  against.  The  Senator  and 
I  may  disagree.  I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  "the  Senator  on  that,  that  we  can 
negotiate  effectively  by  setting  a  dead- 
line. If  wc  did  that,  and  there  was  no 
in-ogrcss.  we  would  have  to  break  olf 
necotiatlons.  I  would  .set  no  deadline. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition, if  we  do  not  set  any  deadline,  by 
the  end  of  the  deadline  for  talks,  or  a 
deadline  for  a  certain  success  of  the 
talks  which  would  necessarily  mean 
breaking  off  the  talks  thereafter,  then 
wc  might  find  ourselves  in  a  .situation 
in  which,  in  order  to  ijrotect  our  troops 
and  the  South  Vietnamese,  we  mmlU 
have  to  leave  the  entire  military  estab- 
lishment over  there,  our  ,500.000  men  and 
all  its  equipment,  for  1  year.  2  years,  or 
3  years. 

It  would  .seem  that  we  might  be  lead- 
ing ourselves  into  a  most  mienviable  po- 
sition by  opening  it  up  that  way  with- 
out some  indication  of  a  deadline. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
go  along  with  the  Senator  at  all.  We 
are  in  there  now  with  500,000  men.  and 
imless  we  can  negotiate  peace,  we  might 
be  in  there  for  2.  3,  4,  or  even  20  years 
more,  and  many  thousand  more  troops. 
I  am  trying  to  outline  what  I  think  would 
be  the  most  effective  way  to  negotiate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  would  be  an 
effective  way:  namely,  to  set  a  time  dead- 
line. I  think  the  Senator  and  I  just  differ 
on  that. 

Mr  MILLER.  One  more  point.  The 
Senator  suggests  that  if  the  Vietcong 
would  not  honor  a  cease-fire,  then  that 
problem  could  be  dealt  wltli  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  detect  the  implication  that 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  agreed  to  a 
cease-fire,  the  South  Vietnamese  might 
not.  which  would  imply  that  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  being  controlled  by  North 
Vietnam  which,  as  I  understand  it.  from 
all  authority,  it  is  controlled  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  implication 
like  that  there.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
meant  South  Vietnam.  I  think  he  meant 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam.  The  only 
implication— and  it  Is  a  military  point- 
is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  may  agree 
to  a  cease-fire  and  allege  they  cannot 
control  the  guerrillas,  Vietcong  terrcnsts. 
or  infiltrators.  I  pointed  out  that  that 
need  not  necessarily  make  Impractical  an 
agreement   to   a   cea&e-liie   which   was 
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respected  by  the  regular  North  Viet- 
namese anned  units.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  practical  even  if  there  were 
elements  of  the  Vietcong.  irregulars  and 
terrorists,  who  continue  to  operate,  be- 
cause that  would  be  a  problem  which 
each  side  would  be  able  to  deal  with.  The 
ARVN  would  deal  with  it.  even  if  there 
was  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  NflLLER.  May  I  suggest  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  a  practical  situation, 
because  many  Vietcong  are  intermingled 
with  North  Vietnamese  troops.  Many  of 
them  are  involved  with  U.S.  troops,  not 
ARVN  troops.  What  are  we  ^'oing  to  do 
if  we  say  we  are  going  to  cease  Are  and 
they  say  they  are  going  to  cease  fire,  and. 
next  thing,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  fir- 
ing at  our  troops?  Are  we  going  to  wait 
imtil  the  ARVN  comes  in  to  protect 
them' 

Mr  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  knows  that 
:.s  not  my  position. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  are  we  supposed  to 
do.^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  supposed  to 
defend  ou'r.selves  against  anyone  who 
shoots  at  us.  I  am  suggesting  a  cease-fire 
only  if.  on  the  military  details,  it  seems 
to  be  practical.  We  are  not  going  to 
enter  upon  a  cease-fire  if  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. I  am  only  pointing  out, that,  if 
there  are  some  Vietcong.  et  cetera,  it  does 
not  necessarily  invalidate  our  agree- 
ment on  a  cease-flic. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  respect  that,  but 
what  still  concerns  me  is  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  seem.sto  think  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  take  care  of 
that.  That  is  what  he  says  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  and  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr  MILLER.  Why? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  have  800.000  men 
under  arms,  and  they  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  which  is  properly  theirs. 

Mi  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  ve£y  much  aware  of  that:  but,  I  repeat. 
WhalWo  we  do  in  a  situation  where  our 
own  troops  are  literally  siuroiuided  by 
the  Vietcong  and  the  ARVN  forces  are 
far  away? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  said  what  we 
would  do.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
I  cease-fire  that  is  not  practical.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  saying 
that  our  troops  are  going  to  be  sitting 
ducks.  That  is  ridiculous.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  main  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  saboteurs  and  terrorists,  in 
terms  of  internal  security,  is  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  They  are  do- 
ing it  now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  situation  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  talking  about,  it  would 
not  be  handled  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese: It  would  be  handled  by  our  troops? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  if  we  are  be- 
ing attacked. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of 
tile  Senator's  point. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
all  tiie  evidence  we  have — all  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  subscribed  to  this,  and 
this  is  in  effect  our  policy,  because  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretai-y  of  State — shows  that  the 
Vietcong  are  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Assuming  the 
\ahdity  of  that  argument — and  I  have 


heard  of  no  evidence  otherwise — are  we 
laying  ourselves  open  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese agreeing  to  a  cease-fire  and  then 
letting  the  Vietcong.  under  their  direc- 
tion, carry  on  their  dirty  work  for  them? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  is  the  kind  of 
ceasefire  we  are  faced  with,  we  will  not 
accept  it.  We  are  not  going  to  negotiate 
a  ceasefire  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  hand  get  clobbered  over  the  head. 
I  am  talking  about  a  genuine  ceasefire. 
The  only  contingency  I  was  trying  to 
deal  with  was  with  remaining  .guenillas 
or  Vietcong  irregulars  who  cannot  be 
controlled.  In  that  case,  it  becomes  an 
internal  security  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Knowing  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  I  do.  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  playing  games  with  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  that  should  be  made 
clear  and  loud. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tliat  is  why  I  say  we 
.should  make  as  strong  a  stand  as  they 
have. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
responding.  I  must  say  I  appreciate  his 
sincere  attempt  to  make  a  contribution 
to  what  is  going  on.  I  have  some  misgiv- 
ings over  it.  especially  the  prospect  of  a 
long  delayed  period  of  negotiations  tying 
up  all  our  troops  over  there  for  3  or  4 
or  5  or  perhaps  20  years.  I  would  hope 
we  would  have  some  way  of  reconciling 
our  differences  over  a  deadline.  I  think 
the  understanding  should  be  that  this 
is  not  to  be  a  repetition  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Korea. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  submit  to  my  colleague 
that  is  above  personal,  let  alone  party, 
considerations.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  my  speaking  is  that  right  now  it  would 
be  very  much  wiser  to  give  our  people 
an  opportunity  to  negotiate  there  with- 
out a  time  deadline  than  with  a  dead- 
line. I  think  that  is  critical.  I  have  spo- 
ken on  the  floor  today  because  I  wanted 
to  get  that  idea  across. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  help. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  New  York  leaves.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  comments  he  has 
made.  He  was  thoughtful  enough  to  send 
us  a  draft  copy  of  his  remarks.  What  he 
has  had  to  say,  and  the  timing  of  it,  are 
excellent. 

The  one  point  that  had  not  occurred  to 
me.  frankly,  and  which  ou'iht  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  contribution  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  the  caution 
that,  in  the  several  years  of  brutal  mili- 
tary action,  there  remain  military  men 
who  are  deeply  convinced  that,  if  they 
had  a  little  more  elbow  room,  they  could 
prove  what  they  have  said  all  along— 
that  they  could  achieve  \ictory.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  I  have  never 
bought  that.  I  think  a  most  useful  point 
is  made  when  he  cautions  us  to  recog- 
nize that,  human  nature  being  wKat  it 
is,  there  are  men  who  have  this  con- 
viction. It  would  be  tragic  if  our  Ambas- 
sadors, Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Vance,  in 
support  of  the  President,  are  to  be  tm- 
dermined  in  any  respect  by  this  small 
group  that  wants  to  prove  it  can  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  by  military  victory, 
wliich  is  impossible. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 


his  comments.  I  really  believe  there  is 
a  chance  at  Paris  to  get  a  serious  nego- 
tiation. I  have  tried  to  chart  a  course 
which  would  help  us.  if  humanly  possi- 
ble, to  realize  that  goal. 

Mr.  HART.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  a  negotiated  peace,  and  they 
want  it  done  within  reason. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 


NORTH  VIETNAM  ESCALATES 
WHILE  NEGOTIATING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
newspapers  we  read  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mand in  Saigon  reports  that  last  week 
saw  549  more  U.S.  troops  killed  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  .second  highest 
weekly  toll  of  the  war  and  second  only  to 
the  562  killed  the  week  before. 

These  tragic  figures  are  what  the  Pres- 
ident predicted  at  the  White  House  last 
February  1,  when  he  said  that  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would 
surely  lead  to  more  casualties  among  our 
troops. 

The  mounting  death  toll  among  our 
troops,  who  are  bearing  the  real  burden 
of  this  war.  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
escalation  by  North  Vietnam  of  the  flow 
of  troops  and  war  materiel  into  South 
Vietnam  in  response  to  the  President's 
curtailment  of  our  air  campaign  over 
North  Vietnam  nearly  8  weeks  ago. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Friday  and  a  week 
ago  last  Monday,  the  President's  assump- 
tion that  North  Vietnam  would  not  take 
advantage  of  our  restraint  lias  proved 
erroneous.  Press  reports  from  South  Viet- 
nam uniformly  indicate  that  instead  of 
deescalating  the  flow  of  troops  and  war 
materiel  to  the  south,  north  Vietnam  has 
escalated  the  flow.  All  evidence  indicated 
that  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  respoiio^ 
that  would  be  made. 

Yesterday  the  President  is  reported  to 
have  warned  North  Vietnam  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  it  be  allowed  to  win 
on  the  battlefield  while  negotiating  in 
Paris.  Such  a  warning  is  of  small  com- 
fort to  those  who  have  paid  and  are  pay- 
ing the  price  for  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion of  the  President  that  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  advantage  of  our  re- 
straint. It  is  not  enough.  Our  fighting 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  should  not  be 
exposed  to  greater  i>eril  on  the  battle- 
field, even  though  North  Vietnam  may 
not  win  on  the  battlefield.  They  are  en- 
titled to  maximum  protection  from  the 
enemy  in  their  battlefield  engagements. 
They  should  face  fewer,  not  more,  in- 
vading enemy  troops  on  the  battlefield. 

Again,  for  the  third  time  in  2  weeks,  I 
call  upon  the  President  to  take  the 
American  people  into  his  confidence  and 
tell  them  how  North  Vietnam  has  failed 
to  respond  to  our  restraint,  has  escalated 
its  fighting  forces  in  the  south  in  order 
to  cause  greater  casualties  to  our  troops. 
And  I  again  call  upon  him  to  make  the 
policy  decision,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said  would  be  made  if  the  as- 
sumption that  North  Vietnam  would  not 
take  advantage  of  our  restraint  proved 
erroneous. 

I  repeat  that  this  policy  decision  should 
be  in  favor  of — and  never  against — those 
who  fight  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 


Tlie  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3497)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  which  we  are  now  taking  up  for 
consideration,  is  the  end  result  of  a  long 
and  concerted  effort  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  analyze  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  housing  needs  of  our  Nation's 
lower-income  citizens. 

The  enormity  of  the  problems  facing 
many  of  our  cities  and  rural  communi- 
ties does  not  lend  to  oversimplied  solu- 
tions. These  problems  are  real,  to  be  sure. 
and  the  fact  that  we  must  approach  the 
tasks  facing  us  with  every  resource  at 
our  command  goes  without  saying. 

All  these  problems  can,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  solved  if  approached  by  a  direct 
rather  than  in  a  disconcerted  manner. 
We  need  not  be  awed  by  the  seeming 
complexities  ahead  of  us  as  we  strive  for 
solutions.  And.  likewise,  we  should  not  be 
so  awed  by  the  problems  of  our  cities 
that  we  abandon  objectivity  and  prudent 
inquiry  in  our  undertakings  in  this  area. 
The  problems  facing  our  cities  are 
many,  but  they  did  not  rai.se  overnight, 
and  they  will  not  be  solved  overnight. 
To  believe  such  would  only  give  rise  to 
false  hope.  Our  task  is  to  make  as  much 
progress  as  possible,  utilizing  such  re- 
sources as  are  available  to  do  the  job. 

I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  imrest,  the 
surliness,  and  the  angriness  in  our  cities 
today  has  been  precipitated  by  those  of 
us  In  public  life  who  have  promised  far 
more  than  we  can  deliver.  So  it  should  be 
understood  that  what  we  propose  here 
today  is  not  going  to  be  a  panacea,  and 
will  not  solve  eveiything  overnight.  How- 
ever, it  certainly  is  a  start;  I  believe  it 
should  be  recognized  as  such. 

As  our  Nations  population  has  grown 
over  the  years,  so  have  the  housing  needs 
of  our  citizens  increased.  The  private 
sector  of  our  economy  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  producing  this  housing, 
and  our  cities  and  communities  give  visi- 
ble testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  hous- 
ing is  for  the  most  part  sufficient  by  any 
standard. 

But,  with  the  passage  of  time,  there 
has  come  deterioration  of  large  numbers 
of  dwelling  units.  The  lag  in  replacing 
these  structures  has  been  compounded 
by  the  increasing  need  for  new  luiits. 

As  our  cities  have  expanded  along  with 
our  population  growth,  great  numbers  of 
our  families  have  sought  out  new  and 
better  housing  to  serve  their  needs.  Much 
of  the  housing  they  have  left  behind  has 
become  outmoded  and  subject  to  neglect. 
These  are  the  dwellings  that  in  most 
instances  have  come  to  be  occupied  by 
families  with  meager  financial  resources. 
Such  structures  now  comprise  entire 
neighborhoods  in  many  of  our  cities. 

Of  the  approximately  53  million  oc- 
cupied   housing    units    in    the    United 


States,  some  15  percent  are  considered 
substandard.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
75  percent  of  these  substandard  units  are 
occupied  by  families  wlUi  incomes  of 
$4  000  or  less.  These  families  are  the 
subject  of  our  rightful  concern.  These 
are  the  families  most  in  need  of  a  help- 
ing hand  if  we  are  to  make  possible  a 
decent  living  environment  for  every  one 
of  our  citizens. 

If  there  is  to  be  continued  Government 
assistance  in  the  area  of  housing,  these 
lower  income  families  should  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

The  Government's  past  record  in  this 
area,  however,  is  not  in  any  sense  envia- 
ble   Those  programs  now  in  existence 
have  only  served  to  make  many  of  our 
needy  families  wards  of  the  Government. 
They  have  displaced  more  families  than 
they  have  housed.  Entire  neighborhoods 
and  the  lives  of  their  inhabitants  have 
been   disrupted.   Housing   programs   in- 
tended to'  rehouse  these  families  have 
instead  been  out  of  their  financial  reach. 
It  is  no  small  wonder  that  the  families 
living  in  our  deteriorated  neighborhoods 
have   not   welcomed   the   Government's 
activities.  To  pei-petuate  this  situation 
rather  than  providing  better  altcrn? fives 
would  be  to  disregard  past  experience. 

I  would  urge  that  those  programs 
bogged  down  in  their  shortcomings  be 
made  to  justify  their  existence.  There  is 
altogether  too  little  effort  or  inchnation 
in  this  regard.  Instead,  programs  pro- 
liferate and  the  ones  marked  by  failure 
continue  forward  in  unrestrained  fash- 
ion. There  must  be  a  point  at  which  we 
take  stock  of  this  unjustifiable  trend. 

In  answer  to  where  we  begin  and  how 
we  do  it,  I  would  answer  that  we  must 
stimulate  a  response  at  the  local  level, 
unleash  the  productive  capability  of  the 
private  sector,  and  involve  every  single 
individual  in  the  task  at  hand. 

The  human  factor  is  all  important. 
Where  there  is  incentive  and  opportu- 
nity there  will  be  a  response  of  individ- 
ual 'initiative  and  responsibility.  Direct 
Government  involvement  should  be  re- 
strained when  it  is  obvious  that  the  price 
of  its  participation  will  be  the  inhibiting 
of  this  self -initiative. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
and  there  are  those  that  would  urge  even 
greater  reliance  on  the  Government  by 
the  individual  in  the  futm-e.  I  would  say 
to  them  that  now  is  the  time  to  reverse 
this  misguided  philosophy  lest  it  erode 
the  very  foundations  we  should  be  build- 
ing upon. 

Greater  Government  involvement  is 
not  I  submit,  the  answer  to  fulfilling  our 
country's  housing  needs.  We  have  long 
been  a  nation  housed  by  the  efforts  and 
resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Tliere  should  be  a  greater  effort  than 
ever  before  to  accelerate  the  involvement 
of  free  enterpri.se  and  of  the  individual 
in  solving  the  problems  of  our  cities,  for 
the  Government  not  only  cannot  do  the 
job  alone  but  it  should  not  be  expected 
to  do  so.  Every  individual  in  every  city 
and  community  should  be  encouraged 
and  afforded  the  opportimity  to  partici- 
pate in  and  benefit  by  the  private  enter- 


prise process.  It  is  this  opportunity  that 
we  must  extend. 

This  bill  has  within  it  several  innova- 
tive programs  for  the  iiroduction  of 
housing  for  our  lower  income  citizens. 
Tliese  programs  hold  out  promise  that 
such  housing  can  be  produced  through 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise,  both  for 
rental  and  ownership  purposes. 

The  committee  has  prefaced  the  bill 
with  a  "declaration  of  policy"  which 
calls  for  the  highest  priority  and  em- 
I^hasis  in  Government-assisted  housing 
programs  for  families  with  incomes  so 
low  that  they  could  not  othcnvisc  de- 
cently house  themselves. 

Bv  .so  assisting  these  families,  we  have 
it  within  our  means  to  insure  that  the 
national  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family  will  be  fulfilled.  Our 
efforts  should  likewi.se  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the 
total  need  as  it  can  in  striving  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  goal. 

I  view  the  committee's  efforts  in  for- 
mulating these  programs  as  possible  al- 
ternatives to  existing  programs.  We 
should.  I  believe,  accept,  amend,  or  reject 
them  in  this  context. 

But.  most  importantly,  I  would  urge 
that  we  guard  against  any  trend  toward 
turning  our  Nation  into  one  lircdomi- 
nantly  housed  by  its  Government.  Simi- 
larly, we  must  not  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  competition  with  free 
enterprise.  Government  must  instead  en- 
courage free  enterpri.se.  It  must  encour- 
age all  of  our  citizens  to  participate  in 
free  enterprise. 

As  the  ranking  mipority  member  of  the 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  I  commend  our  chair- 
man and  my  committee  colleagues  for 
their  diligent  efforts  during  tlic  formula- 
tion of  this  bill. 

I  think  that  Senator  Sparkman  is 
probably  the  most  knowledgeable  man  in 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  this  matter. 

We  experienced  an  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation and  cooperation  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  in  committee. 
Where  we  have  disagreed,  wc  have  dis- 
agreed agreeably. 

I  believe  that  we  have  produced  a  bill, 
that  while  I  might  have  some  disagree- 
ments with  it.  represents  the  .sentiment 
of  the  committee. 

There  are  areas  of  the  bill  with  which 
I  do  not  concur,  and  I  intend  to  invite 
this  body's  close  scrutiny  of  several  of 
its  provisions.  I  wUl  offer  amendments 
to  these  jirovi-sions. 

Overall,  however,  the  thrust  of  the 
committee's  efforts  touches  upon  autiea 
of  vital  concern  to  every  Member  and 
relates  to  om-  national  well-being  in^pen- 
eral.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide workable  solutions  to  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  facing  our  cii^fe  and 
their  inliabitants  today. 

Mr.  President,  noting  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fronvAiabama  is  pres- 
eht  on  the  floor,J^ought  I  might  raisp 
a  question  o;"  two  with  ^'m  reeardmte 
our  procediuT? on  thehtu 
I  am  perfe^8tli,.«i^ing  for  my  part  to 
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aeree  to  controlled  time  on  the  bill  and 
>n  any  amendments  that  might  be 
otfered. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  whom  I  complimented  earlier  for 
the  wonderful  help  and  cooperation  he 
gave  in  pt1|||rlng  the  bill  and  bringing 
it  to  the  flo^i^that  I  surely  share  those 
feelings. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  can  finish  the 
bill  before  leaving  here  for  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  idea,  even  though  we  do  not  agree 
on  the  situation,  to  mention  it  here  and 
thus  to  serve  notice  on  the  Senators  that 
this  is  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  do  so.  At  some  time  when 
it  is  convenient  and  when  the  ma^rity 
leader  is  available,  I  would  like  t6  talk 
■vith  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  Che  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  if  he  can  be  present — 
and  if  not.  certainly  we  can  commmii- 
cate  with  him — and  see  if  we  cannot 
evolve  some  plan  that  will  mak;  it  certain 
that  we  ;an  bring  the  measure  to  ..  con- 
clusion beiore  the  termination  of  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday,  which  does  mark 
the  beEinninc:  of  the  Memorial  Day  holi- 
ciav 

Ml-  TOWER  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
agree  on  a  controlled  time  situation  by 
Monday,  that  will  be  helpful. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  thought  it  would  be 
a  i;ood  idea  if  I  were  to  oflfer  one  of  my 
r-inendments  and  make  it  the  pending 
business  when  we  come  in  on  Monday. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  ine  I  would  .say  that  one  or  two 
more  speeches  will  be  made  today. 

The  SenaUDr  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI  is  prepared  to  speak.  One  or 
two  other  Senators  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  might  wish  to  speak. 

I  think  it  would  be  fine  if  the  amend- 
ment were  offered. 

I  did  suggest  earlier  today,  in  response 
to  inquiries,  that  it  would  be  my 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  votes 
today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. I  can  submit  the  amendment 
now,  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  in- 
volved in  a  controlled-time  situation.  In 
that  way  some  of  our  colleagues  would 
be  protected. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  would 
be  '.  ery  good.  i 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B22 

M:-   TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

ilie  de^k  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

Jhe  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
chat  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  22.  strike  out  "be  of  lower 
Income"  and  insert  "have  an  income  not  in 
excess  of  70  per  centum  of  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  oocxipants  of  a 
project  financed  with  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  221(d)  (3)  wlilch  bears  Interest 
at  the  beiow-market  Interest  rate  prescribed 
In  the  proviso  of  section  221(d)  (5),". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  14  through  22, 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  assistance  pa\Tneuts  author- 
ized to  be  contracted  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  appropriation  Acts  shall  be  contracted  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  families  whose  Incomes 
at  the  tUne  of  their  Initial  occupancy  are 
In  excecB  of  70  per  centum  of  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  of 
projects  financed  with  mortgages  Insured 
under  section  221(d)(3)  which  bear  interest 
at  the  below-market  Interest  rate  prescribed 
In  the  proviso  of  section  221  (dH 5)." 

On  page  7.  line  23,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  39 
Senate  colleagues  who  last  year  spon- 
sored with  me  S.  1592.  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foimdation  Act.  Tliey  will 
not  be  held  accoimtable  for  all  that  I  am 
about  to  say,  but  I  feel  certain  I  do  ex- 
press their  deep  feelings  when  I  discuss 
the  stabilizing  effect  that  homeownership 
can  have  for  low-income  famihes  in  rural 
and  urban  America. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  housing  field  for  more  than 
30  years.  Since  1934.  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  insured  more  than 
$121  billion  in  mortgages  and  loans, 
helped  8.750.000  families  to  become 
homeowners,  aided  builders  by  financing 
about  1.250.000  apartment  units  and  in- 
sured 28.000,000  home  improvement 
loans.  Unfortimately  most  of  this  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  benefiting  mid- 
dle income  nonaffluent  America.  For  low- 
income  families,  it  iias  made  available  an 
estimated  685.000  imits  of  public  housing, 
that  have  proven  of  more  dubious  value. 

With  all  of  this  activity  our  Nation's 
housing  supply  has  not  kept  pace  with 
demand.  An  estimated  8.5  million  fami- 
lies today  live  in  substandard  housing. 
There  arc  many  reasons  for  this  lag  in 
attaining  the  goal  of  the  1949  act  of  a 
decent  home  for  all  Americans.  The  num- 
ber of  families  seeking  housing  has.  of 
course,  dramatically  increased.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  has  not  provided  the  em- 
ployment opportimities  to  all  our  citizens 
which  would  enable  them  to  compete 
economically  for  decent  housing.  Too 
often  the  Federal  Government's  offer  of 
assistance  has  been  only  to  those  persons 
who  qualified  as  "safe  borrowers"  living 
in  stabilized  commimities.  Low -income 
families,  or  those  living  in  certain  de- 
clining urban  and  rural  areas  seldom 
qualified  as  "safe  borrowers." 

The  result  is  that  since  the  1930's  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  Americans  have 
increasingly  become  homeowners.  Be- 
cause lower  income  citizens  have  not 
had  this  opportimity  and  low-income 
rental  housing  was  not  readily  available, 


they  have  gravitated  in  preat  numbers  to 
substandard  hoiLsing  in  slum  areas. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
buiid  more  houses  in  the  next  30  years 
than  exist  at  present  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  future  offers  a  great  and  diffi- 
cult challenge  which  must  be  met  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  we  all  seek. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  now  recommends  new  legis- 
lation which  we  feel  corrects  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  as  well  as  takes 
into  account  the  realistic  situation  of 
the  present.  I  will  not  take  time  to  de- 
tail all  of  the  various  new  provisions  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  However,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  feel  a  housing  pro- 
gram can  hope  for  success  if  it  does  noth- 
ing but  provide  new  housing  units.  When 
we  .'peak  of  housins  we  are  speaking  of  a 
matter  which  affects  a  man  and  his  at- 
titude toward  life.  We  need  to  think  in 
ternis  of  creating  homes,  not  just  hous- 
ing. 

For  years  there  has  existed  a  split  be- 
tween those  whose  speciality  was  hous- 
ing and  financing  and  those  concerned 
primarily  with  the  human  matters. 
such  as  education,  welfare,  training, 
and  employment. 

Those  concerned  primarily  with  hous- 
ing— the  lenders,  the  insurers,  the  build- 
ers, the  planners — customarily  think  in 
terms  of  biicks  and  mortar,  credit  rec- 
ords, and  balance  sheets.  Those  primar- 
ily concerned  with  people — the  teachers, 
the  social  workers,  the  ministers, 
neighborhood  organization  participants, 
the  antipoverty  employees — customarily 
think  in  terms  of  human  needs,  skills. 
and  aspirations. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  cognitive  and 
behavioral  gap  between  these  various 
specialists.  The  "housin.g  people"  fre- 
quently fail  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
peculiarly  human  factors,  and  the  "peo- 
ple people"  often  fail  to  appreciate  sound 
business  and  financial  practices.  The 
result  is  a  serious  lack  of  communication 
and  coordinated  activity. 

Any  effort  to  achieve  both  human  and 
physical  renewal  for  low-income  families 
and  neighborhoods,  then,  must  find  a 
way  to  bridge  this  gap  between  the 
"housing  people"  and  the  "people  peo- 
ple." If  it  does  not,  the  effort  will  nin 
aground  on  the  shoals  which  have  im- 
periled ijublic  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, which  are  often  open  to  the 
charge  of  ignoring  people,  and  the  many 
voluntary  efforts  which  have  exhibited 
ignorance  of  sound  business  practice. 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  need 
of  the  "whole  man."  and  provide  pro- 
grams which  are  comprehensive  in  scope 
so  as  to  provide  homes,  not  just  hous- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  reflects  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  concept  in  that  it 
calls  for  a  coordination  and  integration 
of  programs  related  to  housing.  I  support 
this  concept  with  enthusiasm  and  hope 
that  other  opportunities  will  be  found  in 
future  legislation  to  enlarge  upon  this 
philosophy. 

Central  to  the  i.)iiilosophy  of  many  who 
have  drafted  housing  bills  in  the  past 
has  been  i.irivate  enterprise  participation. 
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mmj    ^4,    i-'f"^  You  have  made  the  man  a  better  citizen  of 

What  is  the  tradition  of  homeowmer-  ^^^  conununity.  He  becomes  qualified  to  uis- 

ship  in  our  Nation?  charge  the  duUes  of  a  freeman.  He  comes  to 

The  cherished  ideal  of  homeownei-shlP  ^^^  ,>aiiot-ix,x,  and  v°«*  ^'^^''^"Vf-^^ 

hn.i  roots  as  deep  and  rich  as  America's  ^traint  or  fear  of  some  landlord.  He  »^m  f^ct 

tPEval  part  of  our  way  of  life.  "'"                                                  ■   ,      „„^ 

-. -.         ,-        „,,.,^rt     The         iX  before  the  rise  of  the  great  cities.  m  recognition  of  this  principle,  and 

pected    has    never    been    realized.    The       ^^^'"^l°'l^^,^\,er^  m  response  to  the  need  to  make  home- 
Housing  Act  of  1949  stated  that  govern-     «^^j^f°^j^f^^  J^^'^^^^^^^^         promise    of  ^Ud  lands  available  for  ownership  and 

-^.s:^.ss^^^~  ^J^^^^r^L:T^^'i:t  sss^^nS^Ji^^:^^ 

S.^^^=^.^^^eSr:b?     ^£^!tlS^^^     1862.  in  the  best  America:,  tradition  the 

home  and  there  raise  his  family  in  self- 
reUance  and  security. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  provide  every  possible 


Unfortunately,  however,  this  has  not  al- 
ways worked  well.  Either  insufficient  in- 
centives were  given  to  private  enterprise 
or  the  redtape  connected  with  the  pro- 
grams discouraged  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic from  taking  part.  Tlie  result  has 
been  that  the  private  participation  ex- 
pected   has    never    been    realized.    The 


fore  the  Senate  meets  this  goal  better 
than  any  other  of  the  past.  Realistic  in- 
centives have  been  written  into  the  bin 
to  encourage  the  private  .sector  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  solution  of  our  Nations 
housmg   problem^s.   While  we   have  not 
solved  the  entire  problem  in  this  biU    l 
think  we  have  made  a  nood  start.  The 
private  sector  now  understands  the  im- 
portance  of   liousmg   and  is  anxious   to 
join  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  I 
am  enthusiastic  about  the  participation 
of  the  insurance  companies  m  providing 
$1  billion  of  iheir  funds  for  urban  pro- 
grams 1  look  forward  to  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  the  trade  union  move- 
ment as  well  as  private  groups  such  as 
pen-sion  funds  joining  in  and  committing 
a  modest  percentage  of  their  funds  to 
this  imixjrtant  task. 

Basic  to  any  new  program  which  pur 


act  made  passible  the  development  of 
one  and  a  half  million  small  family 
sized  farms.  As  it  opened  up  the  Middle 
West  to  thousands  of  families,  the  Home- 


it  Is  not  too  soon  to  proviae  cverv  iJi>»oi"'-      w«rai.  vaj  k.^^^^^ J \ \,       ,.^tl«     fi^a'nrd 

means  that  as  few  as  ,>ossib,e  shall  be  with-     ^.^ad    Act    contributed    gieat^ly    to^a>^d 


out  a  little  portion  of  land 

Wrote  Tliomas  Jefferson  shortly  after 
the  creation  of  the  Republic— 

The  small  landholders  are  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  the  states. 

By   contrast,  our   forefathers   took   a 
scornful  view  of  tenantr>-. 

Tenantry  is  unfavorable  to  freedom- 
Wrote  Senator  Tliomas  Hart  Benton 
of  Missouri,  in  1826 — 


shaping  the  ix)litical.  iconomic.  and  .so- 
cial .structure  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  particular,  wirespread  homeowner- 
ship  helped  strengthen  the  base  of  de- 
mocracy. As  Indiana  Congressman  Hol- 
man  put  it: 

Every  new  home  that  Is  established .  the 
independent  possessor  of  which  culuvaw^s  h Is 
own  neehold.  is  estabUshUig  a  new  reP"blic 
within  the  old.  and  adding  a  new  :.nd  strong 
pillar  to  the  edifice  of  the  sw-te. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  administra- 


domestic  altar,  no  household  god.  The  free- 


Basic  to  any  new  program  \siu^.i  h"'        "" 'f     "„  Vv,„' nontrarv    is  the  natural  sup- 
ports to  assist  low-mcome  Persons  must      -  <^-'  °- ^^^^^/^reTn^ient  and  it  should  le 


— - rir^o-rr-,?^:^  S— JTrs^^S^-^^ea; 

relevance  even  today,  when  city  alter  city 
is  beset  by  wantoi.  destruction  and  no- 
lence.  Lincoln  said  in  1864: 

bet  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another:  but  let  hlmj^ibor  diligently 
..nd  build  one  lor  himself,  thus  by  ex.imple 
.assuring  that  his  own  wU  be  safe  irom  mo- 
lence  when  built. 

This  same  theme  of  our  heritage  was 


porter  of  a  free  government,  ""^  'I  should  be 
the  ix>licv  of  republics  to  multiply  their  free- 
holders, as  It  is  the  policy  of  monarchs  to 
multiply  their  tenants. 

M.iklng  the  public  lands  available  to  home- 
steaders— 

Benton  argued — 

nrincTK  1  orice  above  rubles — a  race  of  vir-  ^^^^^  .,„...^   

fuouf  and  independent  farmers,   the   true  ,^,.^^5^^     by     California     Congressman 

upporters  of   their   country    ad   ,^^^3^^,^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ._^   ^^^^_  ^^.j^^,^  j^^  ^^^^^ 


be  the  twin  concepts  of  local  decision 
making  and  self-help.  It  is  evident  to  all 
who  read  the  newspapers  that  there  is 
a  concerted  drive  in  all  sectors  of  our 
society  to  participate  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  own  hves.  Several  pro- 
\isions  m  this  bill  give  priority  to  proj- 
ects which  involve  local  citizen  participa- 
tion Tills  is  as  it  should  be,  for  proj- 
ects, however  well  designed,  that  do  not  )'^^^'^:;^;^  \^^  best  defenders  must  be  drawn.  "-"Y"""  ';;.  [^^^^.^s  that  the  landholder  is  a 
involve  local  citizen  participation  will  be  R^ntnn's  native  Missouri     inend  to  stable  government  He  has  too  much 

resented  and  often  rejected  by  the  com-         A  year  earlier,  Benton  s  native  mis.o  [''^"1^^^ ^^''°^^^l.  .ug^t  causes  or  chlmeric:>i 

munitv   Self-help  must  also  be  made  an     Legislature  had  expressed  this  same  basic     ;;^t^^^;^^e^to^.^^^^  ^^^j,^^  ^^^^^^  ,,^ 

ineredient  of  more  of  our  housing  pro-     notion:  knows  that  revolution  may  lift  the  rooiirom 

S's   To  be  truly  successful,  a  housing         Every  law,  then,  -»^<^h  °Pens  before  t^he     ^^.^^  ^^^  ,^^^^,  „,  j,„  children_and_even  de- 
program ought  to  offer  an  opportunity  to     poor  man  the  way  t^  -^J^P-^^-,  l^^^l 
better  oneself  through  one  s  own  efforts__.     '^^^Jl^^-;^^°'^J^\^rZiaren  a  permanent 

resting  and  abiding  place  on  the  soil  not 
only  subserves  the  cause  of  humamty,  but 
advances  and  maintains  the  lundamental 
principles  of  our  government. 


Most  lower  income  Americans  are  tu-ed 
of  being  given  handouts— they  simply 
wLsh  to  be  given  a  helping  hand  to  better 
their  life  in  the  manner  they  have  chosen 
for  themselves.  By  opening  up  the  range 
of  housing  choices  as  well  as  providing 
self-help  techniques  like  ■'.sweat  equity," 


The  next  quarter  century  saw  a  vigor- 
ous national  debate  over  ownership  and 


prive  him  of  the  title  to  his  homestead  Iwelf 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  Is  a  higher  impulse 
still  Ownership  of  the  land  promotes  ;.nd 
?oVters  a  pure  patriotism.  The  land  owner. 
n°o  maiter'^ow  s'^nall  his  domain.  ^^-^ 
relations  to  the  government,  by  that  It  e> 
atlection  for  his  home  that  all  men  feel,  is 
filled  °"tii  a  glowing  love  for  his  country 
and  veneration  lor  her  laws:  for  has  he  .lot 
a    part   and   parcel   ol   her   soil' 


self-help  techniques  like  "sweat  equity,       ""="iTjon  of  the  public  lands.  In  an  im-     ^  P^"  """  ^--^ 

this  legislation  begins  to  make  housing     f^^P?'^"^"°eato  Congress  in  1850.  sig-         That  these  latter  two  statements  aie 

„ .fr,^it,-  n  more  meaningful  concept,     passioned  P'ea  10  L-uut  ^rrueri     .^  Hi=tvP«inGlv  relevant  dunnc  oui  cur- 


opportunity  a  more  meaningful  concept 
It  is  no  secret  that  I  personally  feel 
strongly  about  offering  the  opportunity 
for    homeownership    to    lower    income 
Americans.   As  I   have   already   pointed 
out    the  Federal  Government  has  done 
an  'excellent  job   through   the   FHA   in 
making  America  a  nation  of  homeowners 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Unfortunately,    however,    lower    income 
families  and  families  who  reside  in  de- 
clining urban  and  rural  areas  have  not 
had  this  same  opportunity.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  will 


=2^^^'^^=^  «.;^^;u^  »^-?-is-^5"r«^s 


rent  urban  turmoil  suggests  the  historical 
validity  of  the  principle  of  homeowner- 
ship. 

The  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  saw  uwnci- 
ship  of  homes  as  a  fundamental  clement 


that  too  many  Americans  were  being  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  dependent 
tenants,  of  which  condition  a  i-apid  in- 
crease  of   inequity,   pauperism,   misery, 

vir'P    and  crime  are  the  necessary  con-  snip  01  iiui"«^^  "" „.u„„  i,n 

sequeS?eVlThe  expelled  aristocracy  of  m  the  great  America  to  come  v^hen  he 

European  despotisms  are  buying  up  our  v-rote  in  1888: 

lands  for  speculation,  while  American  re-  t^^  final  culmination  of  this  vast  ..nd 

ir^lfi  Se  >.on,e.es.  The  case  „U„1«  ^^^^S:^ZZ:L  S'^-rrTcor 

"'C't^me    year.    .Kc„-Con.re.man  «»- Sr-STn'S^n-"-"--""" 

li^"— ' '----     ,  -.,,„,  iQfiRv.-in     Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  movingly  ^^^^^^'^ ^^J^^rshlp,  fee  simple,  life   in  them 

and  urban  Development  Act  of  1968  will     J"°'^    ^    ^^e    values    of    homeowner-  ^^^';l,e,^';Tt  cheap,  within  reach  of  all. 

Ki£  s„"srr.errsii.,rr.  ^^^^s^-^^xs^  ;!.=„.  caMn  c^ua.  ....^  u 

who  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity     ?°; !^^^"^  ^°  ""^ "^  this  way: 
can  achieve  this  goal.                                    son  said. 
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No  greater  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  stability  of  the  Nation  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Its  Ideals  than  to  make  It  a  Nation 
■  if  homeownlng  families.  .  .  .  All  the  Instru- 
mentalltlea  which  have  been  devised  to  con- 
tribute toward  this  end,  are  deserving  of  en- 
couragement. 


President  Herbert  Hoover  went  even 
further  in  associatins?  homeownership 
with  the  American  way  of  life: 

A  family  that  owns  its  home  takes  a  pride 
In  It.  maintains  it  better,  gets  more  pleasure 
out  of  It,  ;ind  has  a  more  wholesome,  healthy 
and  happy  atmosphere  In  which  to  bring 
up  children.  Tlie  home  owner  has  a  con- 
structive aim  in  life.  He  works  harder  out- 
side his  home;  he  spends  his  leisure  time 
more  profitably:  and  he  and  his  family  lead 
a  finer  life  and  enjoy  more  of  the  com- 
forts and  cultivating  Influences  of  our  mod- 
em civilization.  A  husband  and  wife  who 
own  their  own  home  are  apt  to  save.  They 
have  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  a 
social  system  that  permits  the  Individual 
to  store  up  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  As  direct 
taxpayers  they  take  a  more  active  part  In 
local  government.  Above  all,  the  love  of 
honae  Is  aa»  of  the  finest  ideals  of  oxir  people. 

A  century  and  more  ago,  the  issue  was 
between  freehold  and  land  tenantiy.  To- 
day, in  an  incroasinply  urbanized  Amer- 
ica the  context  is  changed.  No  longer  do 
we  think  of  ownership  so  much  as  a 
source  of  income,  but  rather  as  the  pos- 
session of  a  valuable  consumer  good.  The 
-ninderlying  principle,  so  much  a  part  of 
our  national  tradition,  is  the  i?.mc. 

The  freeholder  of  the  19th  century  be- 
comes the  homeowner  of  the  20th.  and 
the  tenant  farmer  of  an  earlier  era  be- 
comes the  man  with  no  choice  but  to  rent 
his  dtTelling  from  another.  The  goal  to- 
day, as  yesterday,  is  to  broaden  every 
man's  choice,  .so  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can families  who  rent,  but  who  yearn  to 
own,  may  haVe  a  reasonable  chance  to 
become  owni*. 

Instead  of  S^  sod  hut  on '  the  open 
praiiie  or  a  'og  cabin  in  the  forest,  his 
home  may  be  a  city  house,  an  apartment 
in  a  high  rise  cooperative  building,  a  con- 
dominium unit,  or  a  self-help  home  in 
the  country.  But  the  values  encouraged 
by  homeo'wnership — whether  on  the 
prairies  of  the  last  centurj'  or  in  the 
cities,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas  of  the 
modem  age,  are  the  same.  To  them, 
much  of  what  we  call  the  American  way 
of  life  may  be  attributed. 

The  values  of  homeownership  are 
many  and  varied.  Perhaps  the  most  basic 
are  the  psychological  values — the  feel- 
ings of  security,  of  identity,  of  "roots" 
that  can  come  from  owning  a  decent 
home  of  one's  own. 

As  Robert  Ardrey  has  written  in  his 
recent  book  "The  Territorial  Impera- 
tive," man,  like  the  other  animals,  needs 
a  place  to  call  hiff  own.  He  needs  to  feel 
that  there  is  at  least  one  place  where 
he  is  lord  and  master,  where  the  decisions 
are  made  not  by  9ome  outside  person,  but 
by  himself,  beholden  to  no  other.  The 
possession  of  t-hat  place  helps  to  give  him 
identity.  It  gives  him  the  satisfaction  of 
having  something  and  being  somebody.  It 
gives  him  roots  and  a  .;take  in  his  com- 
munity. Renting,  while  preferred  by 
many   for   various  reasons,  can  seldom 
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fJroduce  these  psychological  gratifica- 
tions in  equal  magnitude.  And  today, 
those  who  stand  most  In  need  of  those 
psychological  gratiflcatdons  are  those 
who  have  the  least  opportunity  far  at- 
taining them. 

The  prospect  of  owning  a  decent  home 
of  one's  own  can  also  be  an  important 
means  for  overcoming  the  "motivation 
barrier."  Characteristically,  lower  in- 
come families  feel  that  they  have  little 
or  no  control  over  events  and  their  en- 
vironment. Tliey  see  little  opportunity 
for  advancing  to  a  happier  condition, 
both  economically  and  socially.  Their 
behavior  focuses  on  immediate  desires, 
often  at  tlie  expense  of  attainable  long- 
range  rewards.  In  .short,  they  feel  that 
nothing  they  do  can  make  a  difference. 

If  a  poor  man  attempts  to  take  charge 
of  his  life  in  an  aggressive  way,  he  fre- 
quently comes  to  irmnediate  giief.  The 
complex  forces  of  mass  society  rebuff  his 
unsophisticated  efforts.  He  is  told  to  go 
stand  in  another  line.  His  .job  is  unex- 
pectedly taken  over  by  a  machine.  He  is 
condescended  to  and  patronized.  After 
.several  such  fi-ustrating  experienes.  he 
begins  to  lose  any  incentive  to  invest  in 
himself  in  expectation  of  later  rewards. 
He  is  up  against  the  motivation  barrier. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  the  result 
may  be  resignation  to  misery.  When  the 
plaster  falls  on  the  floor,  the  landlord 
can't  be  found  to  do  something  about  it. 
When  the  superintendent  promises  to 
have  the  hot  water  back  on  in  a  day,  it 
takes  a  week  or  a  month.  These  annoy- 
ing and  demoralizing  aspects  of  the 
tenant's  life  lead  in  many  cases  to  sullen 
fuiy,  manifested  in  ways  ranging  from 
air  mail  garbage  to  the  molotov  cocktail. 

But  among  the  poor  there  are  many 
who  have  the  irmate  willingness  to  strive 
and  the  capacity  to  achieve,  provided 
this  motivation  barrier  can  be  overcome. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  more  ways  than 
one.  But  one  way  is  to  .show  a  low- moti- 
vation family  the  realistic  prospect  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  decent  home 
or  apartment  of  his  own.  In  actual  ex- 
perience, families  have  achieved  remark- 
able feats  of  completing  their  basic  edu- 
cation, of  straightening  out  credit  rec- 
ords, of  taking  training  for  better  paying 
jobs,  of  budgeting  the  family  income,  and 
even  of  changing  their  life  style — merely 
because  of  the  influence  of  homeowner- 
ship or  its  realistic  possibility.  In  one 
case  on  record,  a  family  with  no  cash  in- 
come at  all — the  husband  sleeping  in  a 
public  housing  washroom,  the  mother 
working  in  a  church  kitchen  in  return 
for  leftover  food  for  her  children — be- 
came stable  homeowners.  The  prospect 
of  that  decent  home  of  their  own  pulled 
them  together  and  got  them  moving  up 
the  ladder  toward  economic  security. 

Associated  with  this  surmounting  of 
the  motivation  barrier  is  the  value  of  in- 
dependence. A  family  that  owns  its  own 
home,  even  if  it  is  heavily  mortgaged, 
nonetheless  enjoys  an  independence  un- 
known to  the  tenant.  He  caimot  be  bul- 
lied or  pressured  or  threatened  with 
eviction — or  at  least  not  nearly  so  easily. 
He  is,  in  at  least  one  important  aspect, 
his  own  man. 

An  important  manifestation  of  home- 
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ownership  Ls  a  \tsible  new  pride  in  the 
tiome.  The  homeowner,  not  the  tenant, 
puts  out  flower  boxes,  manicures  the 
lawn,  and  paints  the  trim.  He  knows 
that  it  is  up  to  him.  and  not  to  anyone 
else,  to  mend  the  broken  window  and  the 
rusty  gutter,  and  that  the  improvements 
he  makes  add  to  the  value  of  his  own 
property.  In  many  lower-income  areas 
resident-owned  homes  may  often  be 
identified  by  little  more  than  a  cursory 
glance,  so  evident  is  the  additional  care 
and  upkeep  lavLshed  upon  them.  As  Prof. 
George  Stemlieb  has  written  in  sum- 
marizing his  investigation  of  the  Newark 
slums: 

The  prime  generator  of  good  maintenance 
is  owner-residence. 

Related  to  improved  maintenance  of 
the  individual's  home  is  a  respect  for  the 
property  of  others.  Homeowners,  unlike 
renters  who  can  walk  away  from  their 
house  or  apartment,  have  an  invest- 
ment. ■Violence,  theft,  and  vandali-^m 
damage  that  investment.  It  is  thus  very 
much  in  the  homeowners'  interest  to  dis- 
courage destruction  and  to  encourage  re- 
spect for  property  rights  and  the  law 
that  provides  that  protection. 

Becoming  a  homeowner  requires  a  cer- 
tain investment  in  education.  Mortgarre 
financing  must  be  arranged,  taxes  paid, 
and  insurance  contracted  for.  The  home- 
owner must  learn  how  to  deal  with  minor 
home  maintenance  problems  and.  when 
they  are  beyond  his  competence,  to  con- 
tact the  plumber  or  electrician  or  other 
craftsman.  He  must  learn  how  to  pay 
bills  and  how  to  keep  track  of  his  ex- 
penses. He  must  learn  to  pro.icct  his 
finances  ahead  into  the  future,  so  that  he 
will  have  the  resources  to  meet  future 
needs  as  they  arise. 

In  the  course  of  doing  these  thin^js  the 
homeowner  comes  to  know  a  wide  range 
of  businessmen.  He  may  learn  how  to 
do  business  with  the  insurance  agent, 
the  contractor,  the  mortgage  lender, 
the  lawyer,  the  accountant  and  the  re- 
altor. These  interactions  educate  the 
home  buyer  in  the  American  economic 
system.  Its  workings  appear  less  mysteri- 
ous to  him.  He  comes  to  regard  it.  on  the 
whole  as  a  system  for  dealing  with 
human  needs  through  the  institution  of 
the  marketplace,  and  not  i.s  a  con- 
spiracy to  plunder  his  substance.  It 
makes  him  more  practical,  more  knowl- 
edgeable, and  less  detached  from  the 
larger  society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Finally,  homeownership  can  be  a 
powerful  contributors'  influence  on  good 
citizenship.  The  homeowner,  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  takes  better  care  of  his 
property,  takes  a  .ereater  interest  in  his 
community.  The  condition  of  his  nei'ih- 
borhood  becomes  of  ereater  concern  to 
him.  The  lesponsiveness — and  respon- 
sibility— of  local  eovernment  and  his 
elected  officials  assume  new  relevance.  It 
is  his  voice,  more  than  the  renter's, 
which  is  heard  at  the  neighborhood 
meeting  or  the  city  council  session.  Hav- 
ing a  tangible  stake  in  his  community, 
he  acquires  with  it  a  renewed  sense  of 
responsibiUty  as  a  citizen  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Acquiring    homeowmership    does    not 
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automatically  instill  in  a  poor  man — or 
one  recently  poor — all  these  values. 
Merely  signing  a  deed  and  a  note  does 
not  transform  a  despairing,  alienated 
slumdweller  into  a  middle-class,  aspiring 
homeowner.  But  over  the  long  run  the 
fact  of  homeownership  can  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  family  that  rose 
from  lower  income  tenant  status  to 
achieve  it.  That  effect  will  be  strentithen- 
ing  and  reinforcement  of  values  and 
behavior  patterns  long  proven  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  highest  ideals  of  America 
and  the  highest  welfare  of  its  people. 

When  the  bill  which  we  are  consider- 
ing here  today  is  enacted,  the  ijotential 
for  homeownership  will  be  increased 
many  fold.  The  subsidies  provided  in  the 
bill,  the  new  tools  given  to  FHA  and  the 
multif aceted  assistance  provided  for  local 
organizations  by  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  will  accelerate 
progress  in  this  area  so  that  a  million 
Americans  can  move  into  a  home  of  their 
own  within  the  next  3  years  that  could 
not  possibly  have  accomplished  this 
"American  dream'   otherwi.se. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  bill  by  itself  does  not  represent 
instant  homeownership.  This  bill  merely 
provides  the  tools  with  which  the  private 
sector  can  undertake  homeownership 
programs.  Without  the  energetic  and  in- 
novative participation  of  bankers, 
churches,  labor  unions,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  community  organizations, 
and  other  private  groups,  this  bill  will 
amount  to  absolutely  nothing.  It  will  be 
just  another  housing  bill.  Now  that  low- 
income  housing  investment  represents  no 
greater  a  risk  than  other  housing  invest- 
ments, the  financial  community  must  be 
willing  to  invest  in  these  projects.  Unions 
must  open  their  ranks  to  more  Negroes. 
They  have  both  a  moral  and  a  practical 
obligation  to  do  so  for  there  are  simply 
not  enough  skilled  workers  available  to 
meet  the  present  construction  needs  of 
the  country,  mucli  less  the  additional 
300.000  federally  assisted  housing  units 
proposed  for  next  year.  In  short,  with- 
out the  active  support  and  cooperation 
of  all  .segments  of  the  private  sector,  this 
bill  will  not  realize  its  potential.  But  with 
their  support  and  enthusiastic  involve- 
ment, this  legislation  can  be  a  new  dawn 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-income 
Americans. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  at  this 
point  about  the  housing  bill  in  relation  to 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign.  The  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  worked 
on  this  legislation  for  the  past  17  months 
so  than  no  one  can  claim  that  the  bill  is 
a  direct  response  to  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  However,  it  is  the  first  major 
new  urban  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  this  session.  There  has 
been  a  sense  of  urgency  throughout  the 
committees  deliberations.  We  began  our 
hearings  last  year  immediately  after  the 
Newark  riots  and  began  executive  ses- 
sions this  year  on  a  schedule  drawn  up 
months  before  the  time  of  Dr.  King's 
assassination.  There  has  been  sufficient 
evidence  of  late  of  the  graveness  of  our 
urban  problems.  These  problems  will  not 
be  basically  solved  by  increasing  our  po- 
lice forces,  or  by  special  riot  training  of 


our  National  Guard.  Our  work  here  today 
on  this  housing  bill  is  as  important  an 
ingredient  to  the  solution  of  our  urban 
ills  as  any  that  I  know. 

While  housing  may  not  be  the  total 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  urban 
ghetto,  it  is  an  indispen.sable  part  of  that 
answer.  The  National  Advi.sory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  listed  three  pri- 
mary factors  in  Negro  unrest:  inadequate 
housing,  unemployment,  and  police  prac- 
tices. Unless  the  Negro  can  improve  his 
living  conditions  within  the  ghetto  and 
unless  we  deploy  the  means  whereby  he 
cm  obtain  decent  housing  in  the  suburbs, 
we  shall  only  have  additional  and  more 
serious  urban  unrest.  By  providing  the 
means  whereby  families  can  owm  their 
own  homes,  we  are  providing  more  than 
decent  shelter.  We  are  iiermitting  indi- 
viduals to  have  a  sense  of  iiride  in  them- 
.selves.  Without  ))ride  there  can  be  little 
.self-direction,  ambition,  and  other  im- 
portant motivational  factors  We  can- 
not, of  course,  expect  too  much  from  this 
new  program.  Public  housing  has  proven 
how  wrong  we  can  be  in  our  understand- 
inii  of  the  needs  of  lower  income  families 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  ne^  jhome- 
ownership  program  will  prove  how  right 
we. can  be. 

Behind  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
t-6  the  Senate  lies  many  months  of  dili- 
gent and  arduous  work  by  the  members 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  the  committee  staff. 

Throughout  the  deliberations  of  the 
subcommittee,  two  factors  were  con- 
spicious:  the  wiUingness  of  all  members 
of  the  subcommitteee  to  work  together 
to  bring  out  a  measure  commanding 
imanimous  support,  and  the  absence  of 
partisan  differences.  The  members  of 
the  committee  were  determined  to  bring 
froth  a  workable  significant  legislative 
package.  The  committee's  success  is  a 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Senator  John  Sparkman,  also 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  whose  in- 
dustry and  patience  were  es.sential  in- 
gredients. I  am  deeply  in  debt  to  him 
for  his  understanding  and  patience  with 
a  freshman  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  my  able  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Wallace  F.  Bennett,  deserves  great 
credit,  as  does  the  able,  dedicated  and 
creative  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
Tower  I  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  who  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  homeownership. 
Through  their  efforts,  and  those  of  the 
entire  membership,  the  committee  has 
produced  a  genuine  congressional  ini- 
tiative of  sufficient  importance  to  refute 
those  who  view  Congress  as  a  mere 
handmaiden  to  the  executive  branch. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate,  in  ap- 
proving this  measure,  will  ratify  the 
committee's  initiative  and  craftsmanship 
by  a  vote  commensurate  with  the  efforts 
of  the  combined  committee  leadership. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  my  colleague 
in  the  House,  the  Honorable  William 
WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  leader- 
ship that  he  and  111  Members  of  the 
House  had  in  sponsoring  the  National 
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Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act  last 
year  that  contributed  .so  substantially 
to  the  omnibus  housing  bill  just  reported 
out  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  pending  bill  as  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ranking  member  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housinu  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  am 
liappy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  BankinH  and  Cur- 
rency, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Si-arkman  I .  who  has  been 
Mr.  Housing  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  for  1 1  >ears. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  de- 
veloped well-deserved  recocnition  as  an 
outstandinn  national  expert  on  housing. 
He  is  certainly  the  Senate  expert. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
housint:  starts  we  have  had  ovCr  the  years 
are  due  in  no  .small  part  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  He  has 
done  a  rreat  job  on  the  pending  bill.  The 
bill  .sets  many  new  precedents. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  truly  the 
architect  of  this  major  bill. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  I,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  been  a  most  con- 
structive member  of  the  committee.  And. 
incidentally,  he  agrees  with  me.  and  1  be- 
lieve very  strongly,  on  the  necessity  for 
housing  legi,slation,  recognizing  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  do  everj'thing 
we  would  like  to  do  and  that  we  must 
concentrate  i^rimarily  on  providing  an 
opportunity  for  housing  to  become  avail- 
able for  those  families  who  cannot  afford 
it. 

These  are  the  people  who  most  ur- 
gently need  it.  If  we  are  not  careful  about 
the  kind  of  housing  legislation  we  enact, 
we  will  be  placing  an  enormous  burden 
on  the  American  people,  and  we  will  fail 
to  meet  the  lepitimate  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  countrj'. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  gracious  remarks.  The  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  regard  to 
the  pending  leeislation  have  been  tre- 
mendously helpful.  I  thank  him  for  point- 
ing out  the  very  great  need  for  targeting 
our  effort  toward  the  very-low-income 
families. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  worked 
very  hard  on  the  pending  measure. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  I  has  been 
really  most  inventive  about  developing 
the  concept  of  homeownership  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  bill.  The  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  breaks  new- 
ground,  and  I  think  it  will  make  a  great 
contribution  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy! 
worked,  and  worked  very  hard,  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  have  seen  few  Senators  in  the  years 
I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that  have 
worked  harder  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
this  bill  this  year  and  last  year  in  or- 
ganizing  support   for   his   position   and 
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testmi?  it  over  and  over  again  during  the 
debate  in  the  committee  and  coming  up 
with.  I  think  a  threat  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  enable  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  families  who  could  not  possibly  now 
own  their  own  homes  to  own  tliem. 

In  owning  their  own  homes,  these  peo- 
ple will  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  motivation  which  is  too  often  lacking 
in  people  who  do  not  possess  property. 
After  20  years  of  housing  legislation, 
we  still  have  a  most  serious  problem  in 
this  countiy  m  respect  to  housing. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  in  1950,  there  were 
4  5  million  houses  that  were  classified  as 
dilapidated.  I  refer  to  the  hard  core  of 
.slum  housing — not  just  housing  that  was 
.sub.'^tandard.  but  housing  that  was  so  dis- 
mally poor  it  fell  into  the  lowest  or 
dilapidated  category. 

In  1960,  10  years  lat«r,  there  were  still 
4  million  housing  units  that  were  classi- 
fied as  dilapidated. 

What-  happened  is  that  3  million  of 
those  4.5-inillion  units  that  were  classi- 
fied as  dilapidated  in  1950  left  tlie  inven- 
tory of  dilapidated  housing.  However,  2.5 
million  more  dilapidated  housing  units 
came  into  the  inventorv'.  So  it  appears 
tiiat  we  have  been  creating  slums  almost 
as  rapidly  as  we  have  been  eliminating 
til  em. 

It  is  ti'ue  that  we  do  not  have  up-to- 
date  figures  that  are  accurate  on  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  in  1968.  But  I  suspect 
that  we  are  still  in  pretty  much  tlie  same 
situation  we  were  in  in  1960.  We  know 
that  we  have  millions  and  millions  of 
.\mericans  living  in  slums,  living  in 
dilapidated,  unsafe,  unclean  conditions, 
disease-ridden  conditions.  This  is  partly 
because  of  tlie  legislation  which  has  been 
passed,  much  of  it  with  good  intent,  but 
legislation  that  really  has  wreaked  havoc 
in  some  cases. 

In  Newark,  in  Cleveland,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  many  other  cities  what  has  hap- 
peiied  IS  that  urban  renewal  has  come 
m  -Aith  tlie  purpose  of  eliminating  slums. 
but  has  literally  created  them.  Over  the 
years  since  1950,  385.000  units  were 
demolished  but  only  42,000  low-  and 
mciderate-income  houses  were  con- 
.sirucied.  This  meant  that  the  homes  of 
people  were  demolished  in  order  to  clear 
the  sl'om  area,  but  instead  of  those  peo- 
ple being  able  to  move  into  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  they  could  af- 
ford, they  were  just  pushed  into  new 
slums. 

In  addition,  the  FHA  redlined  the  sliun 
areas.  This  is  understandable.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  FHA  as  being  poorly  moti- 
vated, but  they  felt  they  had  to  comply 
with  congressional  enactment.  That 
means  that  in  the  past,  if  a  ghetto  area 
was  considered  to  be  economically'  un- 
sound, that  it  was  an  economic  risk  to 
insure  housing  in  tlie  area,  even  if  the 
homeowner  was  responsible,  hard  work- 
mg.  and  clearly  a  good  risk,  the  FHA 
would  not  insure  the  housing  tliere.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  of  course,  it  was 
difBcult  or  impossible  for  the  sltun  areas 
to  develop.  They  could  not  get  FHA  in- 
surance. It  was  ver>'  difficult  to  get  fi- 
nancing. 

The  FHA,  as  I  have  said,  had  followed 
the  pohcy  of  redlining — of  not  going  in- 


to the  ghetto  areas.  We  have  corrected 
that  in  an  amendment  I  have  provided 
to  the  bUl. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate — 
and  very  few  Americans — who  does  not 
recognize  that  rioting  not  only  is  com- 
pletely destructive  and  vicious  but  also 
is  a  terrible  problem  for  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
6ne  of  the  causes  of  riots — one  of  several, 
but  a  very  important  cause — is  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  live  under  conditions 
which  are  so  revolting,  so  \1cious,  and  .so 
bad  that  they  seek  to  protest  in  this  most 
unfortunate  way. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out — be- 
cause this  is  something  we  are  ti-ying  to 
develop  in  the  bill,  and  I  have  an  amend- 
ment calculated  to  meet  it — that  the  cost 
of  consti-uction.  the  cost  of  building  a 
home,  is  high  and  is  rising  rapidly.  Un- 
less we  can  find  some  way  to  introduce 
new  methods,  less  expensive  methods, 
more  efficient  methods  of  building  hous- 
ing, we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  people  with  low  incomes  without 
virtually  bankioipting  the  countiy.  We 
must  find  ways  and  means  of  constioict- 
ing  homes  more  cheaply  than  at  present. 
Ml'.  President,  we  should  view  this 
housing  measure  in  relationship  to  the 
open  housing  bill,  the  great  civil  rights 
bill,  that  recently  passed  the  Senate.  It 
was  enacted  into  law  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  That  open  housing  measure  can  be 
an  opportimity  for  minority  groups  in 
this  counti-y  to  secure  safe  and  saiiitaiy 
housing  and  to  live  in  areas  where  they 
can  have  the  kind  of  fine  education  so 
many  Americans  have,  and  to  live  in 
areas  where  they  will  have  access  to  good 
jobs.  In  order  for  that  to  be  possible, 
they  must  be  in  a  position  to  buy  their 
homes  or  pay  rent  within  their  limited 
income.  This  bill  provides  the  economic 
muscle  that  makes  the  open  housing  leg- 
islation meaningful. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  a  very 
big  job  in  housing  remains.  It  should  also 
be  clear  that  this  bill  starts — and  I  stress 
"starts."  as  a  small  beginning,  as  a  step 
in  a  thousand-mile  jotu-ney — in  the  right 
direction. 

I  believe  we  should  recognize  that  we 
cannot  achieve  big  ends — although  we 
would  like  to — without  spending  big 
money,  and  we  all  desire  to  do  what  we 
can  to  hold  down  spending.  However, 
to  appreciate  what  this  bill  would  and 
would  not  do.  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
in  the  coming  year  the  expenditure  im- 
pact of  all  the  new  programs  involved 
in  this  massive  housing  bill — the  expendi- 
ture impact  in  the  coming  fiscal  yeai".  be- 
ginning July  1 — is  only  $14  million — not 
billion  dollars,  but  million  dollars.  As  I 
have  said,  this  is  a  beginning.  So  it  is 
clear  that  for  that,  kind  of  money  the 
amount  of  housing  units  that  can  be 
constructed  is  only  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  what  is  needed. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  know 
from  oiu:  experience  with  new  programs 
in  the  past  that  the  new  programs  we 
are  now  beginning  will  take  years  and 
years  to  really  begin  to  pay  off  in  new 
housing  imits.  Approximately  3  years  ago 
we  began  a  rent  supplement  program. 
In  the  first  2',2  years  of  the  rent  sup- 


plement program,  in  whiclv*o  much  hope 
and  faith  liad  been  placed  for  i)roviding 
hou-sing  for  low-income  people,  how 
many  low-income  families  were  assisted? 
Through  1967.  in  the  entire  country.  400 
low-income  families  were  a.ssisted.  I  say 
that  not  out  of  criticism,  necessarily,  al- 
though I  believe  some  criticism  of  the 
administration  of  the  program  is  mer- 
ited, but  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  you  pass  a 
bill  today  and  next  month  solve  all  sorts 
of  problems.  It  will  not  take  months  but 
years  and  years  for  this  bill  to  have  its 
real  effect. 

One  other  example  of  how  slowly  these 
programs  operate  is  the  urban  renewal 
program.  I  am  .sure  that  all  of  us  who 
iiave  viewed  luban  renewal  in  our  cities 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  uei  such  a  pro- 
gram moving — the  court  action,  the  work 
before  the  programs  are  approved,  the 
agreement  with  local  authorities,  and  so 
forth,  and,  then  the  demolition  of  the 
bhghted  areas.  But  this  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. We  know  how  often  blighted 
areas  liave  been  demolished,  the  bull- 
dozer has  come  in,  and  then  for  years 
those  areas — very  valuable  areas — in  our 
cities  have  .iu.st  .-^tood  fallow — and  by 
"fallow"  I  mean  the  weeds  growing  up, 
without  any  real  progress. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  we  have 
had  in  the  past — rent  supplement,  urban 
renewal,  and  the  other  programs — are 
beginning  to  move  now,  and  with  much 
more  speed.  But  I  say  this  because  I  be- 
lieve we  siioiild  put  all  this  in  persi^ective 
and  recognize  that  the  housing  bill  will 
not  have  its  effect  today. 

There  are  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
bill  will  be  the  most  effective  housing 
bill  Congress  has  ever  passed.  One  rea- 
son is  that  for  the  first  time  we  are  re- 
quiring the  administration  to  specify 
its  goals,  not  just  m  terms  of  new  hous- 
ing starts  and  the  number  they  want 
to  get  in  a  year,  but  for  every  single 
program.  We  are  requinng  that  they 
come  forward  each  year  and  indicate 
how  many  housm.g  programs  they  expect 
to  have  for  the  low-incojne  {>eople,  for 
the  elderly,  and  so  forth,  under  each  pro- 
gram. Then,  at  the  end  of  the  yeai-,  we 
will  have  a  report  from  them  as  to  how 
far  they  have  sone  to  achieve  their  goals. 
so  that  we  can  compare  their  goals  with 
their  achievem.ents.  We  ^'o  further.  After 
that  is  done,  we  consider  why  they  have 
not  been  able  to  achieve  their  goal,  and 
the  Administration  is  required  to  come 
to  Congress  and  say  why  they  have  not 
done  it  and  what  they  intend  to  do  about 
it. 

With  this  type  of  congressional  over- 
sight, and  direction,  and  guidance,  we_ 
will  make  some  real  progress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  other  provisions  which  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss in  creator  detail,  but  let  me  say  just 
one  moxe  thing  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral approach  to  this  bill.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  if  we  are  going  to  get  any  hous- 
ing constructed  in  a  big  way  m  this 
coimtry,  the  greatest  .obstacle  is  high 
interest  ra^s.  As  long  as  interest  rates 
are  high.  There  Ls  a  great  inhibition 
against  construction:  because  the  inter- 
est, even  with  moderate  interest  rates, 
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is  likely  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  home,  over  the  ix'rtod  that  the 
home  is  being  paid  for. 

Very  few  i>eople  can  take  from  their 
l>ocket  or  from  their  bank  account 
enough  money  to  pay  for  their  home. 
They  must  get  a  mortgage,  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  and  pay  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage" and  the  cost  of  interest  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  the  house.  We  all 
know  that  interest  rates  are  now  at 
their  highest  since  the  Civil  War, 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  no  matter 
what  we  do  in  connection  with  the  tax 
increase  and  spending  reduction  pack- 
age, and  no  matter  what  we  do  in  terms 
of  correcting  the  balance  of  payments, 
the  overall  situation  is  such  that  we  are 
going  to  have  high  interest.  We  hope  it 
will  not  be  as  high  as  it  is  now.  but  we 
will  have  hiah  interest  rates  for  years  to 
come.  This  bUl  has  been  (sjx^clally  de- 
signed to  meet  that  iiroblom.  If  It  did 
not  it  .seems  to  mc  that  whatever  the 
bUl  provided,  we  would  not  get  housing 
constructed  because  the  reality  of  pay- 
ing such  high  interest  would  prevent  it. 
I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations 
about  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
S.  3497,  one  of  the  most  .significant  hous- 
ing bills  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  the  last  20 
years.  In  1949.  the  National  Housing  .-^cl 
declared  as  a  national  goal  the  realiza- 
tion of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitar>'  housing 
ajid  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
even-'  American  family.  Although  an  im- 
prov-^ement  in  housing  conditions  has 
long  been  a  basic  Federal  policy,  our  re- 
sults todav  fall  far  .short  of  our  objec- 
tive. As  the  Kerner  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  has  pointed  out: 

la  the  31  year  history  of  sulDsidized  Fed- 
eral housing  only  about  800.000  units  have 
been  constructed,  with  recent  construction 
averaging  about  50.000  units  a  year.  By  com- 
parison, over  a  period  of  only  3  years  longer, 
FHA  insurance  guarantees  have  made  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  10  million  middle 
or  upper  class  liomes. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  mas- 
sive reorientation  in  our  housing  pro- 
grams. We  must  begin  to  shift  the  em- 
phasis toward  providing  decent  housing 
for  lower  income  families.  The  evidence 
has  long  teen  abundantly  clear  that  in- 
adequate liousmg  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  in  the  deterioration  of  our  central 
cities.  The  Kemer  Commission  listed 
adequate  housing  along  with  jobs  and 
education  as  the  three  most  pressing 
problems  facing  the  residents  of  the 
urban  ghetto. 

The  Housing  bill  now  before  us  would 
make  a  significant  start  toward  solving 
the  housing  problems  of  lower  income 
famiUes.  Although  the  authorizations  are 
for  2  years,  the  housing  program 
recommended  to  the  Congress  represents 
the  start  of  a  10-year  program  for  realiz- 
ing our  national  housing  goals. 

For  the  first  time  the  administration 
has  developed  a  practical  and  long  range 
program  for  solving  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  .'America.  While  the  Congre.ss  over 
the  last  10  years  has  enacted  considerable 
legislation  dealing  with  housmg.  the  fact 
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remains    that    the    actual    accomplish- 
ments resulting  from  this  legislation  have 
been  sporadic  and  piecemeal  in  nature. 
Under  the   10-year  housing  program 
contained  in  the  President's  message.  6 
raUlion   housing    units   would    be   con- 
structed for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  or  an  average  of  600.000  imits 
a  year  compared  to  the  present  rate  of 
50^000  a  year.  Mr.  President,  this  is  de- 
signed to  begin  a  program  to  increase 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  by  twelvefold :  not  twice,  not  five 
times,  but  twelvefold  over  the  next  10 
years.  In  addition,  the  plan  foresees  a 
total  of  26  million  housing  units  over 
the  next  decade  or  an  average  of  2.5  mil- 
lion imits  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  substantial 
increase  over  our  present  level  of  housing 
construction  both  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies and  for  the  general  market  as  well. 
It  is  a  bold  and  ambitious  plan:  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  reahstic  and  achievable  plan. 
Tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  presented  a  careful 
study  showing  the  impact  of  the  10-year 
program  upon  our  economy.  Wliile  our 
economic  resources  and  the  mortgage 
credit  capacity  would  be  stretched,  the 
evidence  shows  that  given  the  will  the 
problem  can  be  solved  over  a  10-year 
period. 

Considering  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
is  spending  upwards  of  $30  bilUon  a  year 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  not  realistic 
that  the  Congress  can  suddenly  divert 
billions  of  additional  dollars  to  solving 
our  problems  at  home.  But  nonetheless. 
I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  substan- 
tial step  in  the  direction  of  realizing  our 
housing  goals.  Our  iiroblems  cannot  be 
solved  overnight,  but  we  can  indicate 
that  we  recognize  the  problem  and  are 
taking  firm  and  decisive  action  to  bring 
about  a  solution.  The  frustration  and 
despair  of  those  who  live  in  the  ghetto 
can  be  lifted  if  they  sense  a  national 
commitment  to  eradicate  slum  housing. 
No  matter  how  long  or  difficult  the  task 
may  be,  today's  biu-den  can  be  made  tol- 
erable if  one  can  see  the  end  in  sight. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  long-term 
approach  to  our  housing  problems,  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  which  would 
require  the  President  to  submit  a  formal 
10-vear  plan  to  the  Congress  next  Jan- 
uary. This  is  included  in  S.  3497  as  title 
14  beginning  on  page  283.  Each  subse- 
quent year,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired   to    report    to    Congress    on    the 
progress   realized   as   measured   against 
the  plan.  Whenever  the  progress  in  any 
year  falls  short  of  the  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  indicate  the 
reasons  why  and  to  propose  specific  steps 
for  bringing  the  plan  back  on  schedule. 
By    focusing   armual   attention   on   our 
housing  goals.  I  believe  we  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  realizing  these  goals  in 
an  orderly  and  expeditious  manner.  The 
annual  report  on  housing  would  be  com- 
parable in  status  to  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report.  It  would  focus  national 
attention  upon  the  unfinished  business  of 
our  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  our  more  in- 
tricate and  compUcated  weapon  systems 
are  programed  over   a   10-year  period. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  1960's  we  em- 
barked upon  a  10-year  plan  for  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon.  If  we  can  make  a 
national  commitment  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  in  10  years.  I  believe  we  are 
equally  capable  of  making  a  commitment 
to  solving  our  housing  problems  in  10 
years.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  Congress 
"cannot  use  the  same  management  tech- 
niques to  manage  our  housing  programs 
which  are  employed  by  the  Pentagon  and 
the  space  department  to  manage  defense 
and  aerospace  programs.  I  highly  recom- 
mend title  14  to  the  Senate  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  included  in  the  final  legislation 
passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  first  increment  of  a  10-year  program, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  consUtutes  a  subsUntial  reorien- 
tation of  housing  programs.  Tlie  Kemer 
Commission  recorrmiended  that  our  hous- 
ing programs  be  reoriented  to  .serve  the 
needs  of  lower  income  families.  I  woiild 
like  to  describe  briefly  for  the  Senate  sev- 
eral amendments  which  I  proposed  along 
these  lines  and  which  are  included  in 
the  bill: 

First.  The  urban  renewal  program  has 
been  reoriented  to  concentrate  more  on 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  This 
is  a  program  that  started  out  to  help  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  slums  so  that  they 
might  live  in  better  homes.  We  know 
that  over  the  years  this  has  not  hap- 
pened.    Tlie     committee     adopted    an 
amendment  I  offered  to  require  that  at 
least  .50  percent  of  the  housing  units  cre- 
ated by  residential  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects  be  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  Under  present  law  only  20  per- 
cent of  housing  units  establislied  under 
residential  urban  renewal  projects  need 
be  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
Thus,    we    substantially    increased    the 
commitment  of  the  program  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  In  the  pa.st,  the  urban  le- 
newal   program   lias   all   too  often   op- 
erated to  displace  low  income  families 
while    constructing    luxury    apartments 
for  upper  income  families.  Tlie  Federal 
bulldozer  must  be  reformed  if  the  urban 
renewal  program  is  to  survive  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  haVc 
made   .substantial   strides   in    rcformhig 
the  program. 

Second.  Language  has  been  included 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  directing 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  concentrate  on  residen- 
tial urban  renewal  projects  as  opposed 
to  nonresidential  projects.  Tall  office 
buildings  may  please  mayors  and  coun- 
cilmen  but  they  do  not  provide  housing. 
In  the  past,  approximately  one-half  of 
urban  renewal  funds  went  for  nonresi- 
dential downtown  urban  renewal.  Today. 
under  the  strengthened  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, this  percentage  has  dropped 
to  32  percent.  The  committee  report  lan- 
guage directing  the  Department  to  main- 
tain this  policy. 
Third.  The  legislation   recommended 
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by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  have  focused  as- 
sistance of  those  families  toward  the 
upper  and  the  moderate  income  level. 
While  we  must  assure  that  every  family 
has  the  ability  to  obtain  a  decent  home. 
I  believe  that  the  priorities  must  be 
shifted  first  to  those  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  scale.  We  need  to  solve  our 
most  pressing  problems  first  before  we 
move  on  to  attack  those  of  a  lesser 
nature.  For  this  reason.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  which  limits  the  mcome  ceil- 
ings of  tliose  eligilbe  for  the  new  home 
ownership  program  and  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  interest  subsidy  rental 
housing  program. 

The  amendment  requuTS  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  these  programs  be  used  for  families 
whose  incomes  are  below  70  percent  of 
tlie  present  221(d>i3)  income  ceilings. 
This  will  insure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
pirrRram  -will  go  to  those  who  most  need 
It.  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
enough  fle.xibility  in  the  program  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  families  who  live 
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an  amendment,  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  requires  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment arising  In  cormection  with  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  housing 
existing  under  the  low  and  moderate 
income    housing    programs    should    be 
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mental  housing  program  was  presented 
to  the  committee  in  testimony  from 
former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  who  is 
now  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  In  his 
testimony.  Senator  Douglas  indicated 
that  if  we  are  to  meet  our  goals  of  con- 


given  to  lower  income  persons  residing     structing  adequate  numbers  of  low  in- 


in  the  area  of  such  housing.  I  believe  this 
provision  will  serve  to  reduce  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  ghetto 
which  is  currently  two  or  three  times 
higher  than  the  national  average  rate  of 
unemployment. 

I  believe  that  these  six  provisions, 
taken  as  a  whole,  will  substantially  re- 
orient and  reduce  the  iiousing  and  urban 
development  programs  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

I  also  want  to  mention,  Mr.  President, 
an  amendment  I  introduced  to  the  na- 
tional riot  insurance  program  which 
would  extend  the  existing  Federal 
disaster  relief  programs  to  riots  and  civil 
disorders  as  well  as  natural  disasters. 
This  Would  permit  the  President  to 
declare  a  local  riot-stricken  community 
eligible   for  Federal   disaster  relief   aid 


m  areas  of  extremely  high  construction     including    emergency    debris    clearance 
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Fourti;  Title  4  of  the  bill  includes  a 
new  progi-am  for  assisting  the  families 
of  new  communitiee.  The  title  will  pro- 
vide guarantees  for  financing  new  com- 
munities It  also  provides  a  program  of 
-supplemental  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects  constructed  pursusm*  to 
the  plan  for  the  new  communities.  The 
committee  approved  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  which  conditions  such 
grants  upon  the  construction  of  a  sub- 
-stantial  number  of  housing  units  for 
low  and  mc-derate  income  persons.  If 
we  are  to  assist  in  the  planning  and 
establisliment  of  new  communities  and 
new  towns  we  must  strive  to  insure  that 
the  plan  pro\ides  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  as  well  as  upper  income 
housing. 

Fifth.  Last  year  in  considering  S.  2700 


temporary'  housing  and  shelter,  and  the 
replacement  of  essential  pubUc  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration would  be  permitted  to  make 
30-year  3-percent  loans  to  homeowners 
and  businessmen  affected  by  the  riot. 

In  addition,  if  the  President  declared 
the  area  a  disaster  under  the  Federal 
Disaster  Relief  Act,  the  Small  Business 
.•Administration  could  make  loans  for 
working  capital  purposes  as  well  as  to 
replace  damaged  plant  and  equipment. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  contains 
a  provision  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Javits  to  reduce  the  pressure  on 
the  college  housing  program.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  program  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
can  make  3  percent  direct  loans  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  purpose  of 


the  committee  approved  an  amendment  constructing  college  housing.  The  de- 
I  offered  which  permits  the  Secretary'  to  mand  for  3-percent  loans  far  exceeds  the 
waive  existing  FHA  requirements  in  de-  available  supply  with  a  result  that  many 
clinmg  urban  neighborhoods,  if  such  colleges  have  delayed  their  housing  con- 
waiver   is    needed   to   provide   adequate  struction  plans  in  hopes  of  eventually  ob- 


r.ousing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
•amilies.  For  many  years  FHA  has  con- 
centrated in  the  suburbs  while  permit- 
:mg  mortgage  credit  in  the  central  city 
to  dry'  up.  FHA  is  not  to  be  entirely 
blamed  since  the  law  now  requires  that 
the  FHA  cannot  Insure  in  neighborhoods 
unless  it  makes  a  finding  that  such 
neighborhoods  are  economically  sound. 
Under  this  legal  restriction.  FHA  has 
concluded  that  it  lacks  the  necessary 
authoniy  to  insure  mortgages  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale  in  declining  urban  neigh- 
borhoods. By  removing  this  legal  restric-: 
tion,  we  will  insure  that  the  program 
serves  the  needs  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  middle  class.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  administration  has 
endorsed  this  proposal  and  has  included 
it  in  the  legislation  recommended  to  the 
Congress  for  1968.  The  provision  is  em- 
'oodied  in  the  bill  now  before  us 


taining  a  more  favorable  3-percent  loan. 
Senator  Javits  and  I  have  offered  an  al- 
ternative approach.  It  would  permit  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  obtain  financ- 
ing on  the  private  market.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  be  enabled  to  make  annual  in- 
terest repayments  representing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest and  3  percent.  This  will  permit  the 
Department  to  assist  in  the  financing  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  of  col- 
lege housing  while  paying  only  the  inter- 
est subsidy  cost  of  SIO  milUon  a  year.  The 
alternati^^e  approach  thus  substantially 
r^uces  t^e  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

By  substantial.  I  mean  the  cut  is  by 
one-thirtieth  of  what  it  otherwise  would 
be — even  less  than  that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  large 
scale  program  of  experimental  housing. 


Sixth.  Senator  Percy  and  I  introduced    The  necessity  for  expanding  the  experi 


come  housing  units  we  must  achieve 
substantial  technological  breakthroughs. 
Only  by  lowering  the  cost  of  housing  can 
we  be  sure  that  those  with  low  incomes 
will  be  able  to  afford  decent  housing. 

This  Government  cannot  afford  and 
will  not  pay  for  housing  at  the  enormous 
cost  which  is  now  developing.  The  only 
way  we  can  solve  it  is  to  effect  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  which  are  prac- 
tical and  positive,  and  thus  .save  literally 
billions  of  dollars  in  housing  legislation 
in  the  future. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  would  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Dfveiopnient  to  utilize  its  existing 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  pro- 
grams for  experimental  purposes.  Tlie 
Secretary  would  have  authority  to  con- 
struct a  thousand  units  a  year  to  develop 
new  housing  technology.  The  housing 
would  be  constructed  on  Federal  land 
or  on  land  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
local  community  permit  the  construction 
of  experimental  housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  beheve  that  this  bill 
is  a  most  significant  attack  on  poverty 
and  when  enacted  will  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  achievement  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  mean  that.  It  will  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  achievement  the  90th  Congress 
will  have  made — although  it  has  made 
many  already. 

I  am  hopeful  that  following  debate  it 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  entire 
Senate.  I  want  to  especially  compliment 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Sparkman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  brinc- 
ing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  had  a  hand  in 
shaping  the  bill.  Senator  Percy,  of  Illi- 
nois, is  to  be  particularly  commended 
for  his  constructive  i>articipation.  More 
than  any  other  individual  he  was  respon- 
sible for  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
homeownership  on  the  part  of  the  low 
and  moderate  income  families.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Mo.n'dale  played  a 
most  useful  role  in  developing  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Through  the  long  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  he  has  developed  a 
unique  grasp  of  our  housing  problems  and 
is  responsible  for  many  effective  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  its  achievement  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senate  is  now  considering  what  I  am 
sure  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
housing  bill  ever  put  before  it.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.^in.  who  has  been 
in  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  longer 
than  I  have,  is  that  not  a  fact? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree  whole- 
heartedly tliat  this  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive housing  bill  which  the  Senate 
has  considered  since  I  canre  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  not  only  comprehensive,  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  but  as  he  knows 
so  well,  also  breaks  new  ground. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  there  is  no  more  innovative 
pioneer  than  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Tlie  remarkable  contribution  he  has 
made  in  the  area  of  mass  transix)rtation. 
in  open  spaces,  and  in  the  whole  area  of 
housing,  has  been  one  in  which  his  in- 
ventive mind  has  been  most  helpful  in 
committee  and.  I  think,  most  important 
for  the  country-. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
jjreciate  that,  but  I  did  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  question  in 
order  to  provoke  such  very  kind  com- 
ments. I  certainly  appreciate  them. 

As  comprehensive  as  is  the  i>ending 
bill,  it  has  worked  through  the  commit- 
tee process  of  hearings,  discussion,  de- 
bate, and  change,  most  thoughtfully  and 
without  acrimony,  with  our  wise  and  be- 
loved chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama i  Mr.  Sparkm.\nI.  at  the  tiller.  We 
liave  run  the  course  to  final  considera- 
tion of  this  most  necessary  legislation. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  area  of  housing 
which  has  not  been  dealt  with.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  wliole  matrix  of  commu- 
nity living,  rural,  suburban,  and  city. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned, I  have,  over  the  years,  been  work- 
ing on  .some  of  the  programs  that  can 
make  for  a  more  livable  community.  We 
have  done  so  through  the  committee,  in 
urban  transixjrtation.  in  open  space  i)ro- 
grams.  and  in  others.  I  shall  mention  two 
or  three  ethers  in  a  moment,  as  we  can 
be  brief  today,  while  probably  there  will 
be  additional  debate  when  the  bill  again 
comes  before  the  Senate  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  recent  report  on 
civil  disorders,  the  Kerner  Commission 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "bring  within  the  reach  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  within  the 
next  5  years  6  million  new  and  existing 
units  of  decent  housing,  beginning  with 
600,000  units  in  the  next  year  " 

Secretai-y  Weaver,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  the  administration's  hous- 
ing bill,  reiterated  this  need.  The  Sec- 
retary, liowever.  proposed  a  10-year 
housing  program  rather  than  the  5  years 
recommended  by  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion and  asked  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  8662,500,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

I.  for  one,  prefer  the  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion. The  authorization  asked  for  in  S. 
3497  provides  a  bare  minimimi  authori- 
zation to  carry  out  ihe  most  pressing 
need  for  adequate  low-income  housing 
and  to  rebuild  our  Nation's  ghettos.  Any 
further  cuts  in  the  authorization  would 
wipe  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kerner  report. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  I  serve  in  a  dual 


capacity.  I  find  myself  interested  in  the 
overall  question  of  housing  policy  and  the 
need  for  adequate  housing  for  all  of  our 
people.  And.  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Conimittee  on  Aging,  I  share  an 
Interest  in  the  housing  problems  of  old- 
er Americans.  Tlie  bill  before  us  makes 
a  number  of  new  approaches  to  elderly 
housing,  and  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  the 
I^ending  bill. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  provides  for 
assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  by  mak- 
ing available  technical  information  in  the 
planning  stages.  Experience  has  shown 
that  many  of  the  nonprofit  sponsors  do 
not  have  the  background  or  the  work- 
ing knowledge  required  for  adequate 
plarming  of  their  projects. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  provision  for 
assistance  has  been  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. It  should  i)oint  the  way  to  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  elderly  housing  in  meeting 
the  great  need  for  such  housing  that  now 
exists. 

Turning  now  to  the  established  hous- 
ing programs  that  benefit  the  elderly, 
the  bin  creates  a  new  section  236  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  section 
provides  for  interest  rate  subsidies  to  the 
buyer.  The  reliance  of  the  old  programs 
on  direct  Federal  loans  has  been  a  re- 
strictive force  in  the  view  of  the  E>cpart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, necessarily  limiting  the  number  of 
projects  that  become  available.  I  am 
confident  that  the  new  section  will  go  far 
toward  correcting  this  inadequacy. 

For  the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
bill  provides  $40  million  in  added  con- 
tract authority. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  commented  on 
the  status  of  the  rent  supplement  i)ro- 
gram : 

The  experimental  provision  of  the  Act  al- 
lows live  per  cent  of  the  program  funds  to  be 
used  to  assist  low-income  elderly  or  handi- 
capped occupants  under  the  Section  202  and 
231  programs.  At  year's  end,  SI. 7  million  of 
the  $2.1  million  available  under  these  pro- 
grams liad  been  allocated.  These  commit- 
ments covered  124  projects  containing  2.800 
unit-,  out  of  an  over-all  project  total  of  15,- 
000  units. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  contract  author- 
ity of  this  vital  program  Is  being  in- 
creased. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  increases  have 
been  provided  for  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  These  increases  would 
include  $100  million  when  this  bill  be- 
comes law. 

One  of  the  longfelt  needs  of  public 
housing  management,  Mr.  President, 
concerns  providing  adequate  tenant  serv- 
ices to  low-income  tenants. 

A  need  for  upgrading  management 
practices  in  public  housing  has  also  been 
indicated.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
local  housing  authorities  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  receive  assistance  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  This  attempt  to  provide  the 
means  to  improve  the  economic  and  so- 
cial condition  of  tenants  in  need  of  as- 


sistance would  bring  the  most  efficient 
use  of  available  resources. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  bill,  dealing 
with  low-rent  public  housing,  permiu 
tenants  of  such  housing  to  purchase  any 
unit  found  to  be  suitable  for  individual 
ownership.  Mr.  President,  this  extension 
of  the  principle  of  homeownership  can 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  tenants  of  pub- 
lic housing.  It  could  bring  them  a  sense 
of  i>ersonal  involvement  and  an  increased 
feeling  of  security. 

Before  leaving  the  area  of  public  hous- 
ing, I  would  like  to  mention  the  provision 
in  the  bill  for  the  public  housing  on 
Indian  resen'ations.  Under  existing  law, 
public  housing  is  not  permitted  to  be 
located  on  a  farm  or  an  extension  of  a 
farm  site.  I  hope  this  will  meet  part  of 
the  difficulty  which  Indian  housing  has 
faced  for  some  time. 

The  model  cities  program  is  now  en- 
tering its  operational  phase,  and  It  will 
begin  to  make  its  major  contribution  to 
the  transformation  of  America's  cities. 
The  bill  provides  $12  million  in  planning 
grants  and  technical  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  In  addition,  an  appropriation 
authorization  of  SI  billion  for  fi.scal  1970 
is  included. 

URBAN   Mass  ihanspoetation 

Wlien  you  look  around  cities  such  as 
Washington,  Newark,  and  New  York, 
you  see  huge  building  programs  with  the 
buildings  going  up.  and  up.  and  up — 
buildings  being  built  primarily  for  office 
space.  You  then  go  out  Into  the  country- 
side surrounding  these  metropohtan 
centers  and  you  see  massive  building 
programs  desi-^ned  to  house  people.  Un- 
fortunately, our  means  of  getting  these 
people  from  the  homes  to  the  buildings 
where  they  work,  and  back  home  again, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  building  of 
the  buildings. 

In  1961  we  were  successful  in  gettin'^ 
an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act 
which  provided  the  beginning  of  a  mass 
transit  program.  Subsequently  that  pro- 
{iram  was  improved  upon,  and  in  1964 
we  enacted  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  In  the  bill  we  liave  before  us 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  continu- 
inr  to  improve  upon  this  program  in  sev- 
eral ways.  For  instance,  we  Increase  the 
authorization  for  grants  by  $190  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  This  remains  but  a 
token  effort  of  the  need,  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  10-year  projection  of  11 
major  metropolitan  areas  shows  that 
.SIO. 9  billion  in  capital  financing  is 
needed. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  cr.icrsency 
provisions  of  the  program  until  July  1. 
1970.  Under  these  provisions.  Federal 
grants  up  to  50  percent  for  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment  is 
provided  for  areas  not  yet  able  to  meet 
full  areawide  comprehensive  i;lanning 
and  program  requirements. 

Another  provision  included  in  the  bill 
which  is  sorely  needed  would  allow  the 
private  transit  company  to  put  up  the 
local  share  of  the  money  for  expand- 
ing the  local  mass  transit  program.  At 
the  present  time,  the  local  share  must 
come  from  public  sources,  which  dis- 
criminates against  metropohtan  centers 
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which  have  private,  as  contrasted  to 
public,  transportation  systems.  It  forces 
the  already  overburdened  city  to  ex- 
pend Its  revenues  when  the  private  tran- 
sit company  is  usually  in  a  better  position 
to  finance  the  necessary  outlay.  This 
amendment  would  allow  any  public  or 
private  transit  company  to  provide  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  local  share. 
In  a  situation  where  the  city  can  demon- 
strate that  It  is  fiscally  unable  to  put  up 
any  portion  of  the  local  share,  then  the 
private  transit  company  would  be  al- 
lowed to  put  up  the  entire  share. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  amendments  constitute 
widely  needed  improvements  for  our 
continuing  Federal  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program. 

RVRAL  HOUSING 

The  rural  housing  section  of  the  Pres- 
;denf  s  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  Re- 
port emphasizes  the  shocklnt;  and  imme- 
diate necessity  for  housing  improve- 
ment's 

I>c^nt  housing  ls  ;in  urgent  need  of  the 
rural  poor.  They  live  in  dilapidated,  drafty, 
ramshackle  houses  that  are  cold  and  wet 
in  the  winter,  leaky  and  steaming  in  the 
summer.  Running  water,  inside  toilets,  and 
screened  windows  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  report  recognized  that  solutions 
for  the  housing  crisis  were  particularly 
complicated  by  the  special  problems  of 
migrant  worlters  and  Spanish-Amer- 
icans. Migratory  farmworkers  will  be  ^ 
pnmaiy  beneficiary  of  title  10  pro- 
visions for  direct  and  insured  loans  for 
construction  of  low  rent  and 'cooperative 
housing.  Only  in  isolated  instances  has 
housing  been  constructed  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  health,  safety,  and 
sanitation. 

NATIONAI,  FLOOD   INSURANCE  .\CT TITLE  XII 

This  title  represents  a  joint  effort  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
pnvate  property  insurance  industry  to 
make  available  a  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance to  occupants  of  flood-prone  areas. 

Damages  caused  by  severe  floods  have 
been  steadily  rismg  in  recent  years  in 
spite  of  protective  measures  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Existing  Federal 
disaster  relief  programs  have  been  inade- 
quate to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  property  owner 
following  severe  floods.  Subsidized  loans 
from  SBA  or  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, as  helpful  as  they  may  be.  must 
still  be  repaid  by  the  borrower.  Loans  db 
not  compensate  the  victim  as  fully  as 
would  an  insurance  program. 

The  program  authorized  under  this 
title  would  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, but  other  Government  agencies 
w  oald  participate  in  providing  data  upon 
which  premium  rates  would  be  based. 
Initially,  coverage  would  only  be  avail- 
able for  certain  residential  properties,  but 
later  the  Secretary  could  extend  cw- 
erage  to  include  business  and  other 
types  of  properties. 

The  facilities  of  the  private  insurance 
industry  would  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  to  sell  and  servicft 
flood  iiisuiance  policies,  and  they  will 
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also  commit  risk  capital  to  an  industry 
pool  which  would  be  used  to  absorb  a 
share  of  the  losses  of  the  program  in 
heavy  flood  years.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assist  the  program  by  pro- 
viding premium  subsidies  to  the  pool  and 
also  by  providinir  reinsurance  coverage 
for  losser  above  a  certain  point.  The  in- 
surance companies  in  the  pool  would  pay 
a  premiimi  to  the  Government  for  this 
reinsurance  coverage  in  years  of  low- 
flood  losses.  Other  nonrisk-bearing  in- 
surance companies  could  participate  in 
the  program  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  title  is  identical  to  the  flood  in- 
surance legislation  iS.  1985 •  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  14. 
1967.  This  legislation  was  subsequently 
amended  and  passed  by  the  House  on 
November  1.  1967.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  insisted  upon  their  versions 
of  the  legislation,  and  conferees  were 
appointed  by  both  Houses.  A  conference 
committee  meeting  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  legislation  was  not  sched- 
uled. 

I  believe  that  this  program  will  fill  a 
serious  gap  in  insurance  protection  for 
residents  of  flood-prone  areas.  Only 
under  such  a  program  will  it  be  possible 
for  victims  of  flood  disasters  to  fullv 
recover  from  the  losses  which  they  now 
incur. 

INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES    FItlL    DISCLOSURE    ACT 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  interstate 
sale  of  imdeveloped  land  has  grown  to 
where  its  annual  volume  is  estimated 
by  some  authorities  at  over  $1  billion. 
A  great  niunber  of  these  sales  are  made 
via  long-distance  telephone  conversa- 
tions or  by  personal  solicitations.  In 
many  instances,  the  purchaser  never 
sees  the  land  he  is  buying  and  relies  only 
on  the  salesman's  oral  representations. 
The  purchase  price  may  consist  of  only 
a  .small  downpayment  with  monthly  in- 
sUllments  being  as  low  as  $10  a  month. 
In  this  manner,  many  of  our  citizens, 
especially  the  elderly,  have  pledged  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  piuxhase  of  land 
for  retirement,  investment,  or  in  some 
instances  for  sheer  speculation.  From 
1962  though  1966.  481  cases  of  mail  fraud 
involving  the  interstate  sale  of  land  have 
been  investigated  by  Federal  authorities. 
As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  tmscrupulous  land 
promoters  have  caused  our  citizens  to 
lose  approximately  S50  million. 

The  proposed  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Disclosure  Act  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Bible.  MoNo.fLE.  Moss,  and 
MusKiE.  which  has  been  developed  as  the 
result  of  2  years  of  intensive  hearings 
and  consultations  with  all  interested 
parties,  will  in  my  opinion  provide  this 
most  needed  consumer  protection.  The 
bill— proposed  title  XIII  of  the  National 
Housing  Acf  of  1968— merely  requires 
that  where^  subdivision  of  50  or  more 
lots  of  undeveloped  land  is  sold  pursu- 
ant to  a  common  promotional  plan,  the 
seller  disclose  to  the  buyer  full  and  ac- 
curate information.  Surely,  no  one  here 
today  would  deny  such  information  to 
purchasers  of  real  estate,  many  of  whom 
are  senior  citizens  seeking  retirement 
homes!  tes. 


Facts  are  needed  in  order  to  make 
sound  business  judgments  This  bill  will 
help  to  provide  them.  That  is  its  only  in- 
tention. It  is  not  a  regulatory  statute 
which  will  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pass  upon  such  questions  as  land 
value,  its  selling  price,  land  use,  or  zon- 
ing. The  only  i)urpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  give  the  purchaser  the  necessary  in- 
formation upon  which  he  can  make  his 
own  investment  decision. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  goes  a  consider- 
able way  toward  fulfilling  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  when  he  said: 

The  only  genuine,  long-range  solution  for 
what  has  happened  lies  in  an  attack — • 
mounted  at  every  level— upon  the  conditions 
that  breed  despair  and  violence.  All  of  us 
know  what  those  conditions  are:  ignorance, 
discrimination,  slurps,  poverty,  disease,  not 
enough  Jobs.  We  shoiild  attack  these  con- 
ditions— not  because  we  are  frightened  by 
conflict,  but  because  we  are  fired  by  con- 
science. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  ver>-  clear  presentation  of  a  number 
of  tlie  provisions  in  the  bill.  He  has  been, 
throughout,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia :Mr.  SponcI.  who  has  been  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  like- 
wise has  been  most  helpful,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, in  shaping  the  housing  legislation. 
I  commend  him  publicly  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  cause  of 
better  housing. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  Senators  de- 
sire to  speak  on  the  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of/€ 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t... 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W^st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
3  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.  i  the  Sen- 
ate adjoiUTied  imtil  Mondav,  May  27 
1968,  at  12  noon 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24,  1968: 

Public  Service  Commission 

George  A.  Avery,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30.  1971. 
(Reappointment) 
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AWARENESS    OF    NATION'S    CRITI- 
CAL   WATER    NEEDS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

op    UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  me,  coming  from  an  arid 
Western  State,  to  .see  the  growing  aware- 
ness in  this  country  of  the  critical  water 
needs  that  face  this  Nation. 

The  future,  not  only  of  the  arid  West, 
but  of  the  entire  Nation  and.  indeed,  the 
North  American  Continent,  depends  upon 
prompt,  correct  action  which  must  be- 
gin soon. 

Several  plans  for  continentwide  water 
development  have  been  prescnt,ed.  One 
of  the  most  promisine  Is  one  called  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance — 
NAWAPA.  Tlds  concept  was  developed  by 
Ralph  M,  Parsons,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  April 
issue  of  the  Elks  magazine  contains  an 
extensive,  well-written  article  on 
N.'^WAP.'^i.  written  by  John  Clark  Hunt. 
I  conaratulate  the  Elks  for  devoting  im- 
portant space  in  their  magazine  to  re- 
port on  \va.%^¥'  development,  and  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hunt  on  a  well-written 
artic^e^  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
uTTcle,  entitled.  'Water  for  the  Year 
2000,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  beino:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  for  the  Year  2000 
(By  John  Clark  Hunt) 

Probably  the  only  way  to  comprehend 
fully  what  has  happened  to  water  in  the 
United  States  and  to  understand  why  our 
water  problems  have  mounted  to  a  crisis  is 
to  read  the  boolis  and  the  government  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  then  travel  the  nation 
to  see  our  increasing  need  for  clean  water 
and  the  condition  of  our  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes. 

The  observer  will  not  need  to  be  an  expert 
In  any  of  the  physical  sciences  to  realize 
that  huge  basins  and  large  valleys  with  deep 
soil  In  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas  of  the 
West  are  producing  next  to  nothing  because 
of  little  or  no  water.  He  will  learn  that 
agriculture  Is  being,  or  already  has  been, 
abandoned  In  some  places  because  pumping 
has  exhausted  the  underground  water.  He 
will  be  aware,  wherever  he  travels,  that  the 
"urban  sprawl"  Is  demanding  enormous 
quantities  of  v,'ater  for  the  Increasing  popu- 
lation. The  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  the  number  of  Industrial  plants  Is  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  population. 

The  United  States  population  increased  by 
well  over  2  million  in  1967.  A  baby  was  born 
every  14  seconds  In  spite  of  some  family 
planning  and  the  pill.  Population  figures 
projected  to  the  end  of  the  century  indicate 
that  by  then  this  country  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  between  300  and  340  million.  That 
win  be  at  least  a  63  percent  increase.  The 
demand  for  water  and  the  implications  for 
control  of  water  and  air  pollution  have  only 
begun  to  be  understood. 

The  traveler  who  goes  across  and  up  and 
down  broad,  beautiful  America  is  sure  to  see 
the  pollution  and  filth  that  Is  destroying  the 
quality  of  much  of  c  ur  water.  If  he  does  not 


see  It  he  will  smell  it,  for  nearly  all  our 
rivers  and  most  of  our  streams  and  lakes 
are  now  polluted.  If  he  happens  to  visit  our 
national  capital,  for  Instance,  he  will  find 
the  lower  Potomac  to  be  a  vile  Emelllng, 
slow-moving  sewer. 

Scientists  now  say  that  Lake  Erie  can  be 
considered  a  dead  lake.  It  is  so  completely 
polluted  and  destroyed  that  Its  center  has 
become  a  stagnant  pool  of  green  scum  and 
most  of  Its  beaches  are  cancerous  places. 
Some  of  the  same  group  of  concerned  scien- 
tists also  are  alarmed  over  the  condition  of 
both  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  If 
these  lakes  are  to  survive  as  bodies  of  live, 
fresh  water,  the  massive  dumping  of  pol- 
lutants will  have  to  cease.  This  has  caiLsed 
Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  to  de- 
mand that  positive  action  be  t.iken  now  to 
protect  Lake  Michigan, 

Although  we  have  a  critical  shortige  of 
clean  water  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  re- 
ceive enough  on  our  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  says  we  are 
blessed  with  water  compared  with  most 
countries  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
land  area  as  a  whole  receives  aboiit  30  Inches 
of  preclplt;Uioii  annually.  This  means  that 
2 ',2  feet  of  water  falls  on  American  earth 
each  year.  The  pnr.imount  problem  is  that 
nature  does  not  distribute  it  equally.  Some 
places  get  too  much  and  others  next  to  none. 
A  quick  study  of  a  n.ational  precipitation 
map  will  thow  that  the  area  east  of.  approxi- 
mately, the  95th  meridian  receives  from  20 
to  60  inches  per  ye.ir.  Westward  the  situa- 
tion is  different.  The  Great  Plains  and  the 
high  plateau  country  have  from  10  to  20 
inches  per  year.  Large  areas  get  from  4  to  10 
Inches.  And  here  evaporation  is  greater  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  nation.  Only  the  Pa- 
cific slope  west  of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  portions  of  northern 
California,  have  heavy  precipitation. 

What  becomes  of  the  2i/j  feet  of  water 
that  falls  on  the  country? 

Tlie  Geological  Survey  says  that  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  total  Is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  through  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration. The  remaining  one-fourth,  or  what- 
ever the  amount  may  be  in  a  specified  area. 
is  runoff  and  ground  storage  water.  It  is 
from  this  one-fourth  that  water  for  all  uses 
must  be  taken  in  any  area  of  the  nation — 
unless  an  additional  amount  Is  transported 
from  another  area  or  region. 

We  are  told  that  theoretically  there  are 
7,500  gallons  of  water  per  day  for  each  per- 
son ill  the  country  If  all  the  one-fourth  could 
be  utilized.  That  is  why  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey tells  us  we  are  blessed  with  water.  At 
present  the  consumption  Is  about  150  gallons 
per  day  per  city  dweller.  About  70  gallons 
of  this  are  used  by  Industry  and  commerce 
to  produce  the  commodities  and  services  the 
population  requires.  The  per  capita  use  of 
water  has  increased  30  percent  in  40  years 
and  Is  still  Increasing  rapidly. 

All  of  the  Southwest  is  in  a  low  to  very 
low  precipitation  belt.  The  region  cannot 
help  this  nor  can  it  be  blamed  that  the  sun 
shines  there  about  300  days  each  year  and 
that  people  like  to  live  where  the  sun  shines. 
The  promoters  can.  however,  be  blamed  for 
luring  more  people  to  the  region  than  the 
water  supply  can  sustain.  The  leaders  of  the 
region  understand  their  prowlng  predica- 
ment and  the  meaning  of  water  shortages. 
They  llv-  with  it  year  in  and  year  out.  New 
'Vork  and  other  areas  which  have  suffered 
tlirough  periods  of  drought  have  an  Idea  of 
its  meaning.  They  have  had  to  speed  up  ex- 
pansion of  their  water  facilities  and  Institute 
restrictions  until  the  rains  came.  But  it  Is  the 
Southwest,  particularly  southern  California 
and  Arizona,  that  have  really  tried  to  solve 
their  water  problems. 


California  has.  in  fact,  done  more  to  de- 
velop and  conserve  her  water  resources  tJian 
any  segment  of  government  in  history.  She 
has  harnessed  her  rivers  in  the  north  and 
taken  the  surplus  water  where  It  is  most 
needed — to  the  south,  to  Irrigate  lier  ex- 
tremely liu-ge  and  fabulously  rich  central  val- 
leys She  has  spent,  and  Is  spending,  billions 
of  dollars  to  build  the  dams,  aqueducts, 
canals,  pipe  lines,  tunnels,  power  ijinnts. 
pumping  stations,  and  reservoirs  necessary  to 
transport  rivers  of  clean  water  liundreds  of 
miles  in  the  greatest  water  system  in  the 
world. 

The  Colorado  niver  was  for  ji  long  time 
considered  the  key  to  water  development 
plans  for  both  southern  Cullfornln  and  Ari- 
zona because  it  Is  the  only  large  river  in  the 
area.  So  Its  waters  iiave  been ''a  matter  of 
controversy  for  50  years.  The  fight  Is  still 
smoldering  and  locked  In  Congress  But  when 
the  seven  states  In  the  Colorado  Basin  com- 
plete their  projects  and  some  (f  those  pro- 
posed there  will  be  nothing  more  to  fight 
over.  The  river  will  have  nothing  more  to 
give  and  miilioiis  of  acres  will  still  he  dry. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  South- 
west dCFpcrately  W:intR  v.hal  it  iirlir-ves  i.,  be 
the  surplus  water  from  the  Columbia  River, 
from  which  approximately  160  million  acre- 
feet  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  rarh  year 
and  are  wasted  i.^n  acre-foot  Is  the  amount 
of  water  required  to  cover  one  acre  one  fiX)t 
deep  )  But  the  Northwest  shouts  back  that 
it  will  not  share  n  drop  of  Its  wTter,  that  it 
has  no  surplus  water  Meanwhile  the  poli- 
ticians, both  north  and  south,  know  a  good 
emotional  issue.  They  beat  their  breasts  and 
lead  the  shouting. 

As  to  liow  much  surplus  water  there  Is  In 
the  Northwest,  and  whether  or  not  there 
will  lie  a  surplus  at  the  mottth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia In  the  year  2000.  no  one  knows  .Some 
of  the  calm,  collected  citizens  will  tell  you 
that  probably  all  the  water  the  Northwest 
has  is  needed  to  flush-  out  pollution.  The 
truth  is  that  even  the  great  Columbia  with 
its  massive  volume  cannot  cleanse  itself  of 
the  refuse  from  paper  mills  and  numerous 
otlier  Industries  :iiid  the  .sewage  irom  cities 
and  towns. 

It  has  taken  the  nation  a  long  time  to 
become  conscious  of  the  blessing  of  pure 
water  and  clean  air.  About  75  years  ago  it 
started  to  learn  that  topsoll,  forests,  and 
wildlife  were  liot  inexhaustible  Now  it  i^ 
beginning  to  learn  that  neither  usable  water 
nor  breathable  air  is  Inexhaustible 

Today  the  United  States  Is  using  approxi- 
mately 355  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volume  will 
rise  to  600  billion  gallons  per  day  by  1980. 
Tliis  would  be  about  85  billion  gallons  per 
day  more  than  we  now  have  available  from 
all  sources. 

That  poses  a  problem  that  needs  some 
thinking  about,  for  1980  Is  not  very  far 
away.  It  tikes  time  to  plan  and  build  water 
resource  facilities.  Millions  of  people  assume, 
iiowever.  that  enormous  desalination  plants 
driven  by  nuclear  energy  will  provide  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  extra  water  needed 
by  1980.  These  people  may  be  richt.  The 
exhaustive  and  costly  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  and  the  many  smai;  desali- 
nation plants  operating  suctp.ssfully  around 
the  world  indicate  that  the  age  old  dream  of 
fresh  water  from  the  sea.  dating  to  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  2.300  years  ago.  has  come  true. 
It  is  a  matter  of  cost,  but  still  a  much  better 
bet  than  trying  to  find  a  successful  rain- 
maker or  following  the  serious  recommenda- 
tion made  to  southern  California  that  Ice- 
bergs be  towed  down  from  Arctic  waters. 
During  1967.  Key  West,  Florida,  a  city  of 
56.000,  located  on  a  smaii  Island  without  a 
stream  or  lake,  completed  the  largest  de- 
salting plant  ever  to  be  placed  in  operation. 
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I  The  city  now  has  a  fresh  water  plant  pro- 
ducing 2,620,000  gallons  per  day.  But  this 
Is  a  tiny  baby  compared  to  the  one  that  will 
rise  on  a  40-acre  man-made  Island  that  Is 
being  buUt  a  half  mile  off  Hiontlngton  Beach 
near  Los  Angeles.  The  plant  will  start  pro- 
ducing In  1972.  and.  when  completed  In  1975, 
will  deliver  150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
per  day,  enough  for  a  popultalon  of  more 
than  a  half  million  The  nuclear  energy  used 
win  also  generate  electric  power  for  two  mil- 
lion people  Presh  water  at  the  plant  wUl 
cost  approximately  20  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 
Pumping  and  distribution  inland  will  in- 
crease the  cost  to  users  to  about  40  to  45 
cents  per  1.000  gallons.  This  is  compared  to 
10  cents  per  1.000  gallons  for  Colorado  River 
water  delivered  to  the  same  area. 

Home  owners  can  pay  the  higher  cost  for 
water.  They  will,  in  lAct.  pay  whiuever  they 
.  have  to.  But  irrigation  f.irmers  and  orchard- 
ists  say  they  cannot,  and  will  have  to  have 
water  from  a  cheaper  source  than  the  de- 
salinauon  plants.  This  is  a  real  problem  be- 
cause irrigation  is  consuming  46  percent 
of  all  the  water  used  in  the  United  States 
today  and  warm,  dry  California  has  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  nation's  cropland 
under  irrigation. 

Even  if  California,  in  its  favored  position 
beside  the  Pacific  Ocean,  could  be  furnished 
with  all  the  irrigation  water  it  needs  at  a 
cost  the  farmers  could  pay.  what  about  the 
other  thirsty  states.'  Nevada.  Utah,  Arizona. 
New  Mexico.  Colorado,  and  Te.xas  are  as  dry 
or  dryer  than  California  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  southeast  Texas,  they  are  a  long 
way  from  the  ocean. 

There  :s  another  source  of  water  which  in 
some  places  is  already  adding  to  the  supply. 
Geological  Survey  engineers  report  that  mod- 
ern water  treatment  plants  are  capable  of 
cleaning  sewage  waste  and  most  other  im- 
purities from  polluted  rivers  and  lakes  and 
malting  the  water  safe  for  drinking. 

Will  the  harnessing  of  all  our  rivers,  the 
operation  of  hundreds  of  desalination  plants 
and  reuse  of  immense  volumes  of  water  guar- 
antee enough  for  the  future?  Probably  not. 
if  huge  areas  of  .arid  land  are  irrigated  to 
feed  a  hungry,  teeming  world.  But  there  is 
a  way  it  can  be  done  There  is  a  water  miracle 
waiting  to  be  developed. 

It  has  been  called  -water  for  100  vears."  Its 
official   name  is   North  American  ^Water  and 
Power  Alliance.  It  would  cost  S100*billion  and 
take  30  years  to  complete.  About  20  percent 
of  the  water  from  the  Copper.  Tanana.  and 
Susitana   Rivers   in    Alaska,    as    well    as    the 
Yukon.  Klondike.  Stewart,  and  Pellv  Rivers  in 
Alaska,  as  well  as  the  Yukon.  Klondike.  Stew- 
art, and  Pelly  Rivers  in  the  Yukon  Territory 
of  Canada,  would  be  diverted  from  northward 
flow  and  turned  south  by  dams,  tunnels,  gi- 
gantic pumps,  reservoirs,  and  canals.  As  the 
diverted  water  flowed  south  and  east  it  would 
be  joined  by  portions  of  other  Canadian  riv- 
ers. The  largest  reservoir  would  be  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench,  stretching  more  than  500 
miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.   Water  from 
high  precipitation  areas  now  wasting  into  the 
sea    would    be    distributed    throughout    the 
continent,  wherever  it  was  needed,  generating 
power  as  u  descended  to  the  sea.  NAWAPA 
would    return    the    investment    in    approxi- 
mately 50  years. 

The  Alliance  would  provide  22  million 
acre-feet  for  annual  irrigation,  industrial, 
and  domestic  use  m  seven  province*  and  one 
territory.  It  would  generate  30  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  for  outside  sale  and  30  mil- 
lion to  be  purch^wed  by  the  Alliance  for 
pumping.  The  estimated  annual  income  for 
Canada  from  the  sale  of  power  and  water  and 
from  barge  and  ship  toll  would  be  about  $2 
billion.  During  the  construction  period  from 
$2  to  S3  billion  would  be  spent  in  Canada 
annually.  National  income  from  agriculture 
livestock,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  recre- 
ation would  be  increased  by  approximately 
39  DiUion  per  year. 
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Probably  the  most  spectacular  develop- 
ment would  be  a  navigable  canal  across 
Canada  to  Lake  Superior,  which  would  con- 
nect the  Pacific  and  the  AtlanUc  through  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
thus  creating  a  man-made  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. North  and  south  the  Great  Lakes  would 
be  connected  by  large  canals  with  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. Hudson  Bay.  and  northeast  Canada. 
The  real  treasure  would  be  78  million  acre- 
feet  of  pure,  clear  water  for  33  states  in  the 
West  and  the  Great  Plains.  Irrigated  agricul- 
ture would  be  increased  by  40  million  acres 
as  needed.  The  system  would  general*  38 
million  kilowatts  of  power  for  sale.  The  Great 
Lakes  would  be  stabilized  and.  hopefully, 
saved  from  choking  pollution  bv  an  inflow  of 
48  million  acre-feet  of  clean  water  from  the 
north  Prom  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  would  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  each  vear  during 
the  construction  period  as  a  boon"  to  employ- 
ment, industry,  and  services.  The  completed 
project  would  increase  our  national  income 
from  agriculture,  livestock,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  water-based  recreation  bv  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  per  vear. 

Northern  Mexico  U  a  dry  region  and  des- 
perately needs  a  new  .source  of  water    The 
NAWAPA   project   would   deliver   20   million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  the  region  for 
its  towns,  cities,  industries,  ;ind  agriculture. 
Who  can  crea*  this  North  .American  mir- 
acle.'  The   concept   and   plan   has   been   laid 
out  by  a  highly  successful  and  hard-headed 
engineering   Arm    with   projects   around    the 
world— the     Ralph     M.     Parsons     Company 
headquart-ered  in  Los  Angeles.  The  company 
employs  3.000  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians. It  has  a  force  of  5.000  construction 
people  in   the  field.  A  Senate  subcommittee 
on    western    water   development    held    hear- 
ings on  Parsons  Nonh  American  Water  and 
Power    Alliance    proposal.     The    committee 
under    the   chairmanship   of   Sen    Prank   M 
Moss  of  Utah,  issued  a  56-page  report  of  the 
hearings.  The  above  description  of  benefits  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  were 
taken,  principally,   from  the  report.  Senator 
Moss    has   worked   on    and    studied   western 
water    development    for    vears.    He    recentlv 
wrote  what  is  no  doubt  the  definitive  book 
on  North  American  water  problems    He  ap- 
propriately titled  it   The  Water  Crisis 

Has  anything  been  done  to  start  the 
NAWAPA  project?  There  have  been  no  official 
talks  reported  between  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  subject,  but  there  have 
been  talks.  Canada  is  listening.  She  needs 
everything  the  project  has  to  offer,  including 
irrigatipn  water.  She  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  on  Columbia  River  development  A  joint 
commission  of  the  two  nations  has  func- 
tioned successfully  since  the  Boundary  Water 
Treaty  of  1909. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  would 
be  to  get  agreement  between  the  states  and 
regions  in  the  United  States.  States  ric^hts 
and  water  rights  are  headv.  emotion-pro- 
ducing traditions.  No  one  is  reallv  in  control. 
It  is  an  old  Western  habit  to  figuratively 
grab  the  trusty  Winchester  and  guard  the 
water  hole  when  there  is  a  proposal  to  trans- 
port water  over  a  state  line  or  from  one 
river  basin  to  another. 

We  need  a  national  water  commission  com- 
posed of  the  most  knowledgeable,  unbiased, 
honest,  courtageous.  non-political  men  in  the 
whole  country,  with  authority  provided  by 
Congress  to  assign  water  surveys,  direct  long 
range  planning,  and  make  and  enforce  deci- 
sions based  purely  on  what  Is  best  for  the 
nation.  When  we  have  such  a  national  com- 
mission we  Will  be  ready  to  lead  the  creation 
of  a  North  American  water  system. 

The  indications  are  that  it  would  take  10 
years  to  WTlte  the  detailed  treaties  with  our 
northern  and  southern  neighbors  and  com- 
plete the  engineering  surveys,  then  20  vears 
to  construct  the  project.  Perhaps  we"  will 
get  together  on  it  after  the  Vietnam  war  is 
over.  One  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  a  lot 


of  clean  water  will  have  to  come  from  some- 
where between  now  and  the  year  2000. 


LETTER  TO  A  GRANDSON 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 


(IF    WI.SCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thiirsday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  appropriate  column  recentlv 
appeared  in  the  Stevens  Point  Daily 
Journal  in  my  congressional  di.strict. 
The  column  was  written  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  his  first  grandson  by  our 
State's  foremost  political  reporter  and 
coliunnist.  John  Wyngaard. 

Its  content  and  its  message  .should  be 
of  interest  to  eveiy  American  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  the  full 
text  of  'Letter  to  a  Grandson  "  by  John 
Wyngaard  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Letter  to  a  Grandson 
I  By  John  Wyngaard) 

Madison. 
De.^r  Pete:  Many  years  from  now  you  will 
understand  why  this  letter  is  written.  Then 
you  will  probably  know  out  of  your  own  ex- 
perience what  an  important  eveiit  in  a  mans 
life  is  the  arrival  of  his  first  grandson.  There 
is  deep  within  every  man  the  hope  for  the 
continuation  of  his  family,  and  especially  In 
the  male  line.  You  now  give  me  the  assur- 
ance that  I  had  vaguely  known  I  wanted  but 
knew  more  positively  when  your  father  and 
mother  informed  me  of  your  birth  recently. 
You  have  entered  an  uncertain  and  troii- 
bled  world.  Although  when  you  become  a 
little  older  and  attend  school  in  vour  historic 
New  England  City  you  will  appreciate  the 
providential  circumstance  that  you  were 
born  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  your  par- 
ents and  your  gr;xndparents  today  are  deeply 
concerned  about  unfortunate  and  dangerous 
trends  and  conditions  in  the  country. 

We  have  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
We  are  embroiled  in  a  hard  war  at  the  end 
of  the  earth  that  we  are  evidently  unable  to 
win  and  afraid  to  lose.  Our  citizen  genera- 
tion of  college  age  is  the  most  restless  and 
rebellious,  perhaps,  in  the  historj-  of  the 
country.  Tlae  t.ictics  of  anarchy  are  "being  ap- 
plied by  student  rebels  on  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ciimpuses  of  the  nation.  Race 
conflict  has  a  revolutionary  tone. 

No  doubt  your  drid  and  mother  observe.i 
recently  the  grim  and  drawn  face  of  Presi- 
dent Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia  University, 
as  the  press  reported  the  disruption  of  the 
operation  of  that  historic  and  distinguished 
Institution  in  New  York.  .As  it  happens.  Dr. 
Kirk  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  formerly 
worked  as  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. I  could  understand  the  shock  and 
incredulity  with  which  he  observed  the  ram- 
page among  his  students  and  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  his  own  private  office  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ferocity  of  the  rebellion  of 
some  of  them. 

I  wondered  when  I  read  the  press  accounts 
whether  he  remembered  the  days  in  Mad- 
ison when  he  was  a  young  and  underpaid 
instructor.  Each  morning  he  faced  a  big  class 
of  poorly  clothed  and  underfed  students 
from  tht  farm  and  the  towns  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  I  would  venture  that  up  to 
half  of  those  students  missed  meals  for  rea- 
sons of  sheer  lack  of  money.  But  they  did 
not  rebel.  Most  of  them  were  grateful  that 
they  were  able  to  get  into  college  The  alter- 
native for  many  of  them  was  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  line  of  the  unemployed  at 
the  factory  gates. 
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I  mention  these  things  because  I  want 
you  to  know,  whatever  your  experiences  as 
you  grow  up,  that  this  is  a  strong  and  good 
country.  It  has  weathered  many  other  storms. 
Doubtless  it  will  endure  others  in  an  uncer- 
tain and  unsettled  and  dangerous  world  In 
which  leadership  and  responsibility  have  been 
thrust  upon  it. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  the  country  and 
the  world  will  be  like  when  you  reach  man- 
hood, as  I  contemplate  the  breathtaking  pace 
of  change  in  every  aspect  of  human  life,  sci- 
ence, technology  and  every  one  of  mankind's 
inflmte  variety  and  number  of  enterprises. 
In  my  own  lifetime  history  has  been  com- 
pressed almost  unbelievably.  In  material 
progress,  at  least,  there  has  been  as  much 
change  since  the  day  of  my  birth  as  there 
probably  was  in  several  preceding  centuries. 

Your  "father,  I  am  proud  to  say,  will  be 
involved  in  many  of  the  exciting  changes 
to  come.  As  a  professional  scientist,  he  is 
entering  the  elite  of  the  productive  genera- 
tion of  this  era.  As  a  son.  you  will  learn 
to  admire  lilm.  His  long  and  hard  training 
was  largely  the  result  of  his  own  energy  and 
resourcefulness.  If  when  your  time  comes, 
dear  lx>y,  to  go  to  college  and  prepare  for 
your  life  work  and  can  match  his  thrift  and 
self-reliance  and  sense  of  responsibility,  I 
will  be  a  very  proud  ancestor,  indeed. 

Your  Grandfather, 


WOMEN  MARINES  AND  THE  MA- 
RINE CORPS  LEGEND  OF  DEDI- 
CATION   AND   SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  24,  1968 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  in  its  cre- 
ation, preservation,  and  growth  the  Na- 
tion has  been  and  still  is  fimdamentally 
dependent  upon  dedicated,  .selfless  men 
and  women  who  interpret  freedom  as  ob- 
ligation, and  commitment  as  .service. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Women  Marine 
Corps. 

A  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  November  10,  1775,  created  the 
U,S.  Marine  Corps.  Since  that  time  the 
Marines  have  served  honorably  and 
bravely  in  more  than  a  dozen  major  wars 
and  engagements,  ranging  from  the  un- 
declared war  with  France  in  1793  to 
World  War  II,  and  from  the  War  of  1812 
to  ■Vietnam.  The  fl.ahLing  ability  of  the 
marines  and  their  deeds  of  valor  have 
of  course  become  legendary. 

Within  this  legend  of  dedication  and 
service,  there  is.  however,  a  major  chap- 
ter that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  This 
chapter  has  its  origins  in  World  War  I. 
It  began  not  with  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress but  with  a  service  directive.  This 
chapter  concerns  the  magnificent  tradi- 
tion of  our  women  marines. 

During  World  War  I.  when  he  saw  the 
British  utilization  of  women  in  militai-y 
components  to  handle  noncombat  tasks. 
General  Perishing  asked  for  units  of 
v.omen  in  the  U.S.  Army.  In  that  the  ex- 
isting laws  concerning  Army  enlistment 
were  restricted  to  men.  his  request  was 
denied,  although  he  did  obtain  women 
telephone  operators,  but  imder  contract. 
The  Navy  discovered,  however,  that  there 
existed  a  "permissive  persons  clause"  by 
which  the  Navy  authorized  the  service  of 
"persons"  without  a  specification  of  sex. 
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Taking  advantage  of  this  clause,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  enrolled  a  total  of  305  female 
reservists  known  as  "Marinettes."  These 
women  efficiently  and  tirelessly  per- 
formed clerical  jobs  relieving  the  men  in 
these  billets  for  combat  duty.  With  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  World  War,  all 
were  separated  from  the  Reser\'e,  receiv- 
ing honorable  discharges  and  a  com- 
mendation of  'well  done."  By  1922  all 
"Marinettes"  had  returned  to  civilian 
life,  although  many  of  them  became  civil 
service  appointees  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Thus,  in  word  and  deed,  the  women 
marines  ceased  to  exist — that  is,  until 
the  advent  of  World  War  II.  Two  years 
into  the  most  terrible  and  demanding 
war  of  our  historj',  the  World  War  I 
experience  was  remembered,  and  this 
Nation  again  called  upon  womenpower 
to  meet  our  desperately  urgent  needs  for 
uniformed  i^ersonnel.  The  formation  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reser\'e 
was  approved  by  the  wartime  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen. 
Thomas  Holcomb.  and  this  year  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  official  acti- 
vation of  this  Reserve. 

Some  18,000  enlisted  women  and  800 
officers  of  the  women  maiines  performed 
over  200  different  types  of  duty  during 
World  War  II.  Indeed,  fulfilling  their  re- 
cruiting slogan  of  "Free  a  Marine  To 
Fight."  every  major  Marine  Corps  post 
and  station  in  the  continental  United 
States,  as  well  as  all  recruiting  districts, 
had  contingents  of  valiant  women  serv- 
ing their  Nation.  Following  the  war,  a 
nucleus  of  well- trained  women  remained 
on  duty  despite  rapid  demobilization. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Women's  Armed 
Sersices  Integration  Act  of  June  12. 
1948.  the  acceptance  of  women  into  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps  was  authorized. 

In  the  Korean  war,  it  was  therefore 
not  necessai-y  to  restructure  a  core  of 
well-trained  w-omen,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  American  liistorj',  women  Re- 
serves were  mobilized  as  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  was  called  to  active  duty. 
Fulfilling  and  surpassing  the  tradition 
of  efficiency  and  competence  they  had 
acliieved  in  the  previous  two  wars,  the 
women  marines  again  served  their 
countrj'  and  again  freed  manpower  for 
combat  duty. 

With  the  Vietnam  war,  we  again  see 
our  women  marines  sen'ing  nobly  and 
well  in  both  stateside  jobs  and  overseas 
assignments.  Indeed,  on  March  18,  1967. 
M.  Sgt.  Barbara  Dulinsky.  who  had 
volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty,  reported 
to  the  MilitaiT  Assistance  Command  in 
Saigon  as  the  first  woman  marine  or- 
dered to  a  combat  zone. 

According  to  legend.  General  Holcomb 
was  once  asked  why  the  women  marines 
did  not  have  an  acronym  such  as  the 
Navj-'s  "WAVES.  "  His  reply  was  in  the 
form  of  a  rather  sharp  retort: 

Hell,  they're  Marines;   call  them  Marines. 

This  rejoinder  is  eminently  accepta- 
ble to  the  women  marines  who  have  con- 
stantly striven  to  do  their  job  well  and 
with  dispatch,  while  simultaneously  add- 
ing a  woman's  touch  and  efficiency  to 
the  vei-y  serious  business  of  defense  i>re- 
paredness.  In  fact,  the  first  Director  of 
the  Marine  Coi^ps  Women's  Reserve,  Mrs. 
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Ruth  Cheney  Streeter,  retired  colonel 
and  Legion  of  Merit  wiimer,  lias  been 
quoted  as  saying: 

We're  ffro  -d  to  be  c^led  just  Marines  They 
gave  us  no  fancy  name,  which  pleased  us 
very  much. 

Performing  80  occupational  specialties 
in  more  than  20  different  fields,  from 
data  processing  to  i)ersonnel  adminis- 
tration, the  2,700  women  marines  now  in 
the  corps— and  the  40,000  who  have 
.sened  .since  February  of  1943 — deserve 
our  praise  and  commendation.  I  .salute 
this  outstanding  group  of  women  who  go 
to  boot  camp  but  do  not  carry  guns  and 
packs,  who  have  all  the  .spit  and  polish 
of  the  male  Marines,  but  with  a  feminine 
.style,  who  are  not  found  in  the  front- 
lines  of  battle,  but  who  can  be  foimd  al- 
most everywhere  else  doing  ju.st  about 
e%'eiTthing  that  marines  are  called  upon 
to  do.  These  enlisted  women  and  officers, 
efficient  professionalists  and  sophisti- 
cated ladies,  arc  ijerforming  an  extreme- 
ly valuable  service  to  our  Nation,  a  serv- 
ice that  we  are  i^erhaps  luiaware  of  or 
tend  to  forget.  It  is  primarily  for  this 
reason  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  fellow  Americans  the  chap- 
ter women  Marines  have  played  in  Ma- 
rine Corps  tradition  and  history. 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN,  NEGOTIATOR 
FOR  WHOM? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

Ijf     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  recalling  the  miserable  blun- 
ders of  i5ast  peace  talks  pose  the  ques- 
tion why  Averell  Harriman  was  selected 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  the  question  is  the  answer. 
To  the  Communists,  peace  talks  are  but 
a  strategic  part  of  the  war  itself. 

The  Communists  were  agreeable  to 
meeting  with  a  man  they  were  confident 
they  could  outnegotiate. 

To  the  Communist,  "negotiate"  means 
how  much  more  of  what  you  have  are 
you  going  to  give  me  without  a  struggle. 
Ho  Chi  Minhs  band  thinks  they  have 
a  patsy.  Especially  v.ith  Cyrus  Vance  on 
the  inside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.. 
in  the  Twin  Circle,  the  national  Catholic 
press,  for  May  26.  1968,  furnishes  back- 
ground on  Mr.  Harriman  in  his  article, 
'Why  Harriman?" 
Father  Lyons'  article  follow.s: 
Why  Harriman? 
(By  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J. I 
I    met    the    Presidential    delegation    from 
Saigon  for  lunch  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
last   week.    Despite    the   many   questions    In 
my  mind,  they  asked  the  first:    "President 
Johnson  has  been  strong  militarily  on  the 
war.  Why  did  he  send  W.  Averell  Harriman 
to  negotiate  in  Paris'?" 

I  was  accompanied  by  Father  Raymond  de 
Jaegher.  whom  I  first  met  in  Saigon  shortly 
.liter  the  coup  that  overthrew  Diem.  We  all 
knew  that  Averell  finrriman  had  been  one 
of  the  strongest  influences  in  that  overthrow. 
We  were  all  aware  of  his  long  list  of  blunders 
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before,  during,  and  after  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. 

Harrlman  had  told  Father  de  Jnei^her  In 
1962  how  we  should  force  Laos  to  put  Com- 
munists Into  lt«  government,  and  he  did. 
He  then  removed  Laos  from  the  protection 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  left  Laos  unpro- 
tected by  withdrawing  our  troops  and  "neu- 
tralizing" that  poor  country-.  Even  Dean 
Rusk  commented  later  that  the  treaty  n.go- 
t;ated  by  Harrlman  over  L.xos  In  1962  was 
■  a  dismal  failure." 

Harrlman  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
little  slow:  too  little  and  too  late.  Now  77, 
he  has  been  hard  of  hearing  for  15  years. 
iCf.  ■Harrlman  on  Toast,"  by  Wm.  P.  Buck- 
ley, in  this  week's  Is.sue.)  "Why  did  Presi- 
dent Johnson  send  Harrlman  to  negotiate 
for  him?"  Why,  indeed!  "In  our  country," 
said  Father  Luan,  "Harrlman  is  regarded  as 
a  Leftist  " 

I  have  often  pointed  out  that  Hanoi  wants 
to  undermine  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam through  her  propaganda  in  tlie  United 
States,  Just  as  she  did  with  the  government 
of  Saigon  In  1963.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
that  we  should  play  the  role  of  an  ally  In 
this-  war.  «Tid  not  pretend  to  be  the  govem- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam.  "We  think  it  is  a 
big  mistake  that  our  country  is  not  repre- 
sented at  the  discussions."  said  the  delega- 
tion. "Hanoi  Is  doint?  this  to  undermine  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam."  The  Thieu- 
Ky  regime  Is  the  first  stable  government 
Saigon  has  had  since  Diem  was  overthrown 
It  has  taken  ten  interim  governments  to 
achieve  stability. 

Our  President  is  not  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  no  ris^ht  to  speak  for  that 
beleaguered  country.  "Our  Government  will 
not  be  bound  by  any  ag-9ement  made  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  Washington,"  the  delegates 
pointed  out.  "No  one  can  negotiate  (or  us." 

I  posed  another  question.  "The  American 
press  was  very  concerned  about  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  a  Viet  Cong  terrorist  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Sai- 
gon." I  said.  They  pointed  out:  "People  who 
fight  out  of  uniform  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered prisoners  of  war  according  to  the  Geneva 
Convention.  They  are  simply  outlaws.  If  they 
would  fight  according  to  the  Geneva  rules, 
so  could   we." 

I  poeed  another:  "Is  it  true,  as  we  are  told 
in  this  country,  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
would  not  want  Chinese  soldiers  from  For- 
mosa to  flght  in  Vietnam?"  "That  Is  not 
true,"  the  delegates  said.  "It  is  your  govern- 
ment that  will  not  permit  them.  It  is  your 
State  Department." 

"What  about  a  coalition  government?"  I 
asked.  "The  vast  majority  of  South  Viet- 
namese do  not  favor  a  coalition  govern- 
ment because  they  fear  it  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  Communist  takeover.  We  would 
like  to  have  an  honorable  peace  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  we  are  determined  that  all  of 
the  sacrifices  tliat  liave  been  made  should  not 
have  been  made  in  vain.  We  want  a  long- 
lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  and  In  Southeast 
Asia.  We  do  not  want  to  settle  for  peace 
at  any  price." 

"What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to 
end  the  war?"  I  asked.  Said  Ambassador  Chi 
for  the  delegation:  "We  should  close  Hai- 
phong harbor.  We  should  seal  off  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  We  should  attack  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  in  Laos.  This  would  force  peace 
quickly,  if  Washington  would  Just  permit 
It.  I  have  advocated  these  steps  for  many 
months." 

"So  have  I,"  I  said,  "so  have  I." 

The   whole    Idea    that   Ho   Chi   Miah   will 

give  up  at  the  negotiation  table  is  too  naive 

to  contemplate.  Yet  that  idea  is  what  our 

government  has  been  coiuiting  on  all  along. 

William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.:    On  the  Right 

.\verell  Harrlman  has  received  considerable 
u  not  considered  publicity  in  recent  days  as 
our  emissarv-  to  Paris  where  we  are  to  discuss 
with   the   North   Vietnamese   the   future   of 
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South  Vietnam.  On  a  number  of  points 
there  is  general  agreement,  namely  that  Mr. 
Harrlman  is  a  stouthearted  gentleman  bred 
in  the  Yankee  tradition,  who  knows  how  to 
bargain  tenaciously.  The  legendary  Harrlman 
sleeps  little,  remembers  everything,  and 
comes  home  to  Washington  with  the  bacon. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  .spi^iil-sports  say,  there 
is  the  record. 

It  is  rather  dlsm;il.  Harrlman  Is  rightly 
rredlted  as  the  flrrt  among  the  front-rank- 
ing diplomats  of  the  late-war  period  who 
caught  on  to  what  Joseph  Stalin  was  all 
about.  Granted,  the  undersUincllng  of  Stalin 
wasn't  immediate.  Harrlman  had  been  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Russia  in  October 
1943,  and  his  communications  to  President 
Roo.sevolt  shortly  after  arriving  in  Moscow 
wore  glowing  with  optimism.  But  by  April 
of  1945.  the  month  that  Truman  replaced 
FDR,  the  illusions  were  gone.  "We  must  rea- 
lize." he  cabled  the  State  Department,  "that 
the  Soviet  program  is  the  establishment  of 
totalitarianism,  ending  liberty  and  tlemoc- 
r.icy  as  we  know  and  respect  it." 

Considering  that  penetration,  one  might 
!!;.ve  hoped  for  a  better  performance  when 
H:;rriman  met  in  Moscow  with  Molotov  and 
Critlsh  Ambassador  Kerr  on  the  matter  of 
f.ntriviiig  a  provisional  government  for  Po- 
land. :vs  it  was  agreed  at  Yalta  a  few  months 
earlier  should  be  done.  The  ironic  drag  of 
that  particiil::r  conference  was  very  heavy, 
:n,.smuoh  as  it  was  of  course  recognized  that 
Fngland  had  declared  the  Second  World  War 
ill  protest  against  the  Nazificatlon  of  Poland 
or  Hitler.  The  Idea  was  that  Harrlman  should 
ensure  free  elections  In  Poland. 

It  is  of  course  substantially  unfortunate 
that  the  provisional  government  cvol\-ed  Into 
a  puppet-Communist  government,  whose 
cAuastic  grandson,  Gomulka.  continues  in 
.ron  control  of  the  country.  It  is  symbolically 
disappointing  that  Yankee  Trader  Harrlman 
appeared,  by  the  end  of  June,  1945,  well 
pleased  wllli  himself  and  with  the  conces- 
:  ions  he  thought  to  have  wrested  from  Mos- 
cow Indeed,  he  threw  a  cocktail  party  at  his 
Moscow  residence  to  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ment. Two  months  after  all  those  toasts  and 
all  those  happy  grins,  Poland  had  moved 
solidly  into  the  Commimlst  orbit. 

Time  passes.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
nominates  Harrlman  as  oiu  man  to  negotiate 
.1  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  in  Moscow,  and 
away  he  goes.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  began  by  insisting  on  unlimited  on- 
site  insp>ection,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  you  dont,  in  i.  nuclear  age,  deal  in  the 
lionor  system. 

Russia  balked.  So  that,  in  February  of 
1963.  we  reduced  oiir  demands  to  seven  sites. 
Russia  balked  again — but  hinted  that  it 
might  go  along  on  two,  maybe  even  three  In- 
spection sites.  Harrlman  went  to  work.  On 
Aug.  6.  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty  was 
signed.  One  of  the  provisions:  No  (n-o)  in- 
spections. 

And  then  there  was  Liaos.  The  problem  was 
pretty  hairy.  But  sure  enough,  we  dispatched 
Mr.  Harri.n.in  there,  and  presumably  the  idea 
■.V.  s  to  cDn:rive  things  so  as  at  least  to  neu- 
tralize Lacs,  rather  than  to  create  within  it 
great  four-lane  highways  for  the  use  of  North 
Vietnam's  war  against  South  Vietnam.  To 
recapture  the  thinking  of  the  day,  here  is 
Mr.  Jacques  Nevard  of  the  New  York  Times, 
writing  on  May  27,  1962:  ".  .  .  i  There  are 
those  who)  insist  that  if  Laos  is  given  to  the 
Communists,  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
and  ThailanM  will  be  made  much  more  diffl- 
cult  and  costly  .  .  .  They  ask,  why  give  the 
Conununists  a  corridor  (the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  I  through  which  they  can  supply  their 
troops  without  making  them  fight  for  that, 
too?" 

So  Harrlman  concluded  an  arrangement  for 
neutralization,  which  lasted  approximately  as 
long  as  it  took  Harrlman  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  report  his  tidings  gladly.  Hostilities 
instantly  broke  out,  with  the  Communists, 
taking  advantage  of  the  postures  instituted 
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by  the  treaty,  getting  the  upper  hand.  Poor 
Mr.  Harrlman  went  once  again  to  Moscow 
and  was  greeted  cooly. 

But,  never  say  die,  Boola  Boola  Harrlman 
reported  at  the  airport  that  he  "had  no 
reason  to  doubt  Premier  Khrushchev  would 
fulfill  his  agreement  with  President  Kennedy 
to  establish  a  neutrni  and  independent  Laos." 

Said  neutra'.  and  Independent  Laos  is,  as 
we  know  to  our  great  cost,  a  principal 
thoroughfare  for  the  Communist  aegres.slon 
on  Soutii  Vietnam.  The  i>oint  is:  Ave  i-i some- 
thing less  than  Talleyrand,  so  don't  be  Ux) 
disappointed.  And  it  you're  South  Viet- 
namese, batten  (! '^  '''"^  hatches. 


THE  -PEACE  TALK"  FARCE 


liON,  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or    VVVOiMINu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  24.  1968 

Ml'.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  filled  with  i-eal  anxiety  about  how 
things  are  progressinc;  in  Paris  between 
representatives  of  our  Government  and 
those  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  all  share  the  very  real  hope  that 
significant  progress  can  be  made  and 
that  matters  can  be  .>;o  resolved  that  we 
can  have  a  durable  pca5ce,  with  honor,  as 
soon  as  ix)ssible. 

But  in  our  desire  for  an  honorable 
peace,  we  will  have  to  be  most  careful 
not  to  allow  our  attention  to  be  com- 
pletel.v  diverted  from  the  ominous  activ- 
ities of  the  U..S.S.R.  in  other  strategic 
areas. 

With  that  in  raind.  Managing  Editor 
James  Flinchimi's  editorial  published  re- 
cently in  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
spells  out  ix)ssible  problems  of  the  future 
for  our  country-  as  it  relates  to  a  con- 
frontation with  Russia — not  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  in  India.  He  points  out 
that  we  may  be  in  for  a  rude  awaken- 
ing— and  soon — in  our  dealings  with 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  his  in- 
formative editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Peace  Talk  '  Farce 

If  we  accept  the  thesis  r.dvanced  by  Dr. 
Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute,  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  "crucial  contest  in  the  global 
protracted  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,"  then  the  peace  talks 
in  Paris  are  a  farce. 

The  worst  thing,  though,  is  that  this  farce 
is  one  of  the  Corhmunlsts'  own  making,  and 
that  its  goal  is  the  political  defeat  of  the 
United  States  in  a  war  that  it  has  so  far  won 
militarily,  and  could  conclude  on  that  basis 
if  it  were  willing  to  do  so,  but  obviously  is 
not. 

In  Pans,  we  have  the  United  States  talking 
not  with  the  main  force  behind  the  war,  but 
a  secondary  participant,  the  Hanoi  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  While  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration -continues  to  behave  in  a  cautious 
manner  in  the  war  because  of  the  fear  of 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Communist  Red 
China,  it  is  Moscow  who  has  really  stolen 
the  show  in  the  Asian  confrontation  between 
the  Free  World  and  Communism  by  assum- 
ing the  principal  underwriting  of  the  Com- 
munist military  effort   there. 

Late  in  March,  Reporter  magazine  noted 
that    the    So\-let    Union    already    had    spent 
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more  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  than  it  did  on 
the  Korean  war;  its  expenditure  for  Vietnam 
alone  now  Is  running  from  five  to  eight  bil- 
lion rubles  a  year  (a  ruble  at  the  official 
exchange  rate  is  pegged  at  $1.11). 

"Why  have  the  Soviets  become  too  deeply 
involved  in  Vietnam  since  1964?"  asked 
Alfred  L.  Weeks  in  his  article,  "The  Other 
Side  of  Coexistence."  Was  it  mere  cause 
and  effect,  with  U.S.  bombing  in  February, 
1965.  causing  an  automatic  Soviet  stepped- 
iii)  response?  " 

Indeed  not,  says  Mr.  Weeks  in  answering 
his  own  question;  the  Soviet  escalation  pre- 
ceded the  U.S.  bombing  by  four  months  and 
can  be  traced  to  the  same  forces  that  brought 
about  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev  and  re- 
sulted in  a  hardening  of  the  USSR's  attitude 
toward  the  U.S. 

Weeks  writes  that  "of  course  the  Soviets 
counted  on  strictly  limited  and  rational' 
mutual  escalation  with  the  United  States." 
meaning  that  neither  side  would  get  too 
rash.  This  is  what  we  presume  our  own 
Senator  McGee  has  in  mind  when  he  says  the 
United  States  has  acted  with  "restraint"  in 
Vietnam.  Both  sides  have  played  out  a  rather 
grisly  Alphonse-and-Gaston  act  in  this  war 
and  as  the  ritual  was  prolonged  the  only 
sufferers  have  been  American  troops.  The  So- 
viets. Weeks  pointedly  notes,  were  not  dis- 
appointed in  what  they  expected  this  country 
to  do  as  far  as  the  "limited"  escalation  was 
concerned. 

In  that  article.  Mr.  Weeks  observed  nearly 
two  months  ago  that  the  Soviets  were  "mani- 
festly uninterested  in  seeking  an  end  to  the 
conflict"  in  Vietnam,  saying  it  serves  Moscow 
with  some  "very  pivotal  military  and  politi- 
cal Interests." 

In  his  article  "On  the  Southeast  Asia  Con- 
frontation" appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  Magazine,  Dr. 
Strausz-Hupe  points  out  the  Cuban  crisis  was 
a  strategic  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  strategic  domi- 
nance of  a  specific  area;  and  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  results  for 
this  country  in  that  struggle  were  not  as 
"conclusive  as  they  are  made  out  to  be  in 
our  national  mythology." 

Similarly,  he  points  out.  the  Vietnam  war 
is  a  strategic  contest  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  another 
world  area.  Southeast  Asia.  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe 
says  that  only  by  abandoning  the  idea  of  a 
grand  alliance  with  the  two  great  nuclear 
powers  can  the  United  States  rid  itself  of 
"the  pernicious  preconceptions  "  that  have 
hampered  its  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  thrown  the  American  public  into  con- 
fusion. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  must 
stop  thinking  it  can  make  an  alliance  with 
Moscow  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  trou- 
bles in  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the  first  place. 
This  is  supported  by  an  alarming  disclosure 
made  this  week  by  the  Washington  Report 
of  the  American  Security  Council.  While  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  had  its  attention  fixed 
on  Vietnam.  Moscow  has  Leen  quietly  pre- 
paring a  political  coup  in  India,  the  second 
most  populous  nation.  India  lias  become  a 
front  for  Communist  expansion,  with  that 
country  aided  by  the  customary  influx  of 
Soviet  technicians  and  industrial  experts — 
already  having  established  plants  for  assem- 
bling MIG-21  and  HF-21  fighters;  industrial 
complexes  at  Nasik,  Koraput  and  Hyderabad 
for  manufacturing  aircraft  engines,  frames 
and  electronic  equipment;  an  air-to-air  mis- 
sile production  center  at  Hyderabad;  a  plant 
for  turning  out  360  tanks  a  year  in  Madras 
.'itate;  a  shipbuilding  complex  near  Bombay 
and  enough  small  arms  plants  to  provide 
India  with  export  capability  in  this  field. 

Last  February  the  USSR  signed  a  contract 
to  purchase  600.000  tons  of  steel  from  a  Sov- 
iet-built plant  in  India;  and  at  the  very 
time    when   the   United   States   was   rushing 
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between  16  and  17,000,000  tons  of  food  U) 
fiunine-stricken  India,  the  Indian  govem- 
ment  had  made  a  deal  with  Moscow  to  buy 
$600,000,000  worth  of  new  planes  for  the 
Indian  Air  Force.  Early  this  year  127  new 
Soviet-made  SU  7  tighter-bombers  arrived 
in  India  from  Russia,  .and  India  announced 
it  had  obtained  four  submarines.  400  tanks, 
long-range  artillery  and  short-range  SAM- 
type  missiles  from  the  Soviets. 

While  the  Soviets  steal  a  march  on  us  to 
assure  ius  domination  over  Southeast  Asia 
far  from  fields  of  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  goes  on  with  its  empty  ritual  of  "peace 
talks"  in  Paris,  in  a  show  rigged,  and  with 
the  script  written  lor  their  North  Vietnamese 
Ftooges  m  Moscow 


ILLINOIS'  GOVERNOR  SHAPIRO 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PU(  INSKI 

iK    ILLINOIS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfivrsday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
was  written  in  Springfield  yesterday 
when  a  truly  impressive  son  of  Illinois. 
Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  was  sworn 
into  ofBce  as  the  34th  Governor  oi  the 
State  of  Illinois, 

In  an  impressive  ceremony  Governor 
Shapiro  took  the  oath  of  ofiice  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Otto  Kerncr,  wlio  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  Federal  judgeship. 

Samuel  Shapiro  is  a  man  without  an 
enemy  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  His  deep 
devotion  io  human  dignity  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  highest  ideals  of  public 
service  qualify  him  for  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernor more  than  any  other  son  of  Illinois. 

While  we  all  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  leadership  that  Governor  Kerncr 
brought  to  Illinois,  we  know  that  if  there 
ever  was  an  individual  competent  and 
capable  to  not  only  carry  on  that  leader- 
ship, but  to  bring  a  vista  of  new  ideals  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  time,  that  man 
is  Sam  Shapiro. 

Illinois  can  well  be  proud  of  the  leader- 
ship we  anticipate  through  the  offices  of 
Governor  Shapiro,  and  hi^  continued 
dedication  to  this  great  State  is  an  asset 
to  all  the  i>eople  of  Illinois  who  applaud 
good  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  remarks 
delivered  by  Governor  Shapiro  at  the 
swearing-in  ceremonies  held  in  Spring- 
field yesterday : 

The  text  of  Gov.  Shapiro's  inaugural 
speech: 

"Father  O'Connor,  elected  state  ofticials. 
leaders  of  the  General  Assembly,  my  fellow 
citizens: 

"To  Gov.  Kerner — he  shall  always  be  known 
by  that  name  to  the  grateful  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois— I  am  deeply  appreciative  that  he  should 
return  to  the  Capitol  to  administer  this  sol- 
emn oath.  He  honors  me  as  lie  has  honored 
me  thruoiit  our  association  with  his  trust 
and  friendship.  His  presence  symbolizes  the 
strengtli  of  that  association,  the  bond  of  our 
friendship.  In  a  greater  sen.se.  it  symoblizes 
the  validity  and  the  vigor  of  our  democracy 
in  which  peaceful  and  orderly  change  i^. 
willed  by  the  people  thru  their  constitu- 
tion. I  stand  reminded,  too.  of  another  day 
when  rather  than  preparing  to  fix  different 
courses,  we  embarked  together  on  a  grent 
journey. 
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"MOVE   FORWARD 

"Almost  eight  vears  ago.  we  assumed  sUte 
office  together  with  our  elected  colleagues, 
eager  to  move  Illinois  forward  in  new  direc- 
tions and,  in  harmony  with  new  national 
leadership,  scale  new  heights  toward  lul- 
tilment  of  the  American  dream,  contributing 
to  the  pursuit  of  national  goals  lor  the  good 
of  all  Americ.vus. 

•Together  with  :i  vibrant  man  from  Mixsmv- 
chusctts  we  had  taken  our  ideas  and  ideals 
U)  the  |>eople  of  Illinois,  and  we  believed 
deeply  as  .lohn  F.  Kennedy  told  all  Americans 
later  "when  we  prepared  to  govern  that  'tlie 
energy  the  taith.  the  devotion  which  we  bring 
to  tins  endeavor  will  light  our  country  luid 
all  who  serve  it.  and  the  glow  Irom  that 
hre  can  truly  light  the  world.' 

"ATTArK    NEGLECTED    PROBLEMS 

"U*der  the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy 
•md  President  Lvndon  B  Johnson,  the  glow 
from  that  lire  lighted  our  nation  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gov.  Kerner,  truly  lighu-d 
Illinois  Problems  long  neglected  were  al- 
tvcked  boldiv— education.  <  ivll  rights,  pub- 
lic aid  the  economv  Itself,  and  many  others 
not  the  le!»st  of  which  was  mental  health,  a 
held  in  which  I  >ad  engaged  myself  lor  14 
vears  in  this  very  House  ;=eeklng  to  bring 
compassion  und  aid  to  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low lllinoisauB.       ' 

"The  progress  recorded  in  these  seven  ana 
a  lialf  years,  the  lieights  we  have  climbed, 
the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion— the  dig- 
nitv— all  of  this  has  marked  the  Kerner  years. 
It  has  been  a  glorious  chapter  in  Illinois 
hlstorv. 

■WILL    BE    NO    RETREAT 

"There  will  be  no  retreat  from  these  com- 
mitments and  moreover,  there  will  be  no  re- 
treat from  the  promise  of  those  commit- 
ments I  do  not  envision  my  admmuitratiou 
merely  as  ;i  holding  action  seeking  only  to 
pre.serve  our  gains  tigalnst  any  force  of  re- 
trenchment. We  must  move  on.  We  must 
broaden  our  gains.  A  writer  once  said.  Llle 
is  a  wave  which  in  no  two  consecutive  mo- 
menus  of  its  existence  is  composed  of  the 
same  particles. ' 

"This  moment  signifies  a  new  wave  born 
of  the  sea  of  success.  What  we  will  seek  now 
are  new  advances  in  a  great  tradition. 

"There  is  the  opportunity  yet  this  year  for 
the  General  Assemblv  to  join  in  achieving 
new  advances,  to  resolve  pending  problems. 
By  its  decision  not  to  adjourn  sine  die  after 
regular  session,  by  its  desire  to  return  in 
session,  the  leadership  of  the  .assembly  has 
indicated  it  stands  ready  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem meet  anv  challenge,  take  any  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  people  of  Illinois.  I  am  pre- 
paring to  meet  with  the  assembly  when  it 
returns  and  help  point  the  way. 

"URGES    RESPONSIBILITY 

■  Legislative  responsibility  of  the  highest 
oruer  IS  imperative  particularly  in  the  vital 
held  ol  revenue  because,  as  you  know,  the 
administration's  plan  gave  way  to  the  pro- 
gram ot  the  General  Assembly  which  now  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  lUi- 
noi.s  Supreme  court 

The  members  of  the  General  .Vssembly. 
I  am  .sure,  will  assume  fully  their  respon- 
Eibiliiies  in  this  matter  and  join  with  me  in 
righting  this  situation,  not  .as  Democrats, 
not  as  Republicans,  but  as  Illinoisans  con- 
cerned with  solving  the  states  problems. 

•I  believe  deeply  in  the  validity  of  the 
legislative  process  of  which  I  have  been  so 
long  a  part  as  I  believe  deeply  in  the  truth 
of  democracy  itself.  I  believe,  too.  in  creative 
government,  not  a  government  of  ciretakers. 

"MUST   TREAT    RETARDED 

"I  believe  it  is  our  mission  not  just  to 
take  custody  of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded, 
but  to  take  them  on  the  road  of  treatment 
eventually  leading  to  a  decent  and  meaning- 
ful life  in  the  community. 
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I  believe  we  are  not  here  Just  to  dole  out 
relief  checks  but  rather  to  provide  the  op- 
portuniaee  thru  training  and  education  so 
that  thoee  of  our  fellow  citizens  dependent 
upon  us  can  become  productive  members  of 
our  society. 

"I  believe  In^^rtiools  and  colleges  that  are 
not  Just  InstKuilons  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  I  t>Kleve  In  a  growing  educa- 
tional system,  wide  and  varied,  that  reaches 
out  to  touch  as  many  of  our  young  {jeople 
.v>   possible,  in  many  ways. 

"MANY    HAVE    TOO    LNTLE 

"I  believe  In  the  words  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt that  "The  test  of  pur  progress  is  not 
Whether  we  add  more  t^o  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much:  it  Is  whether  we 
provide  enough  for  those  who  have  too 
little.'  There  are  too  many  who  have  too 
little.  There  are  too  many  who  have  been 
left  out  of  the  afflvience  of  America. 

"MUST    END    VIOLENCE 

"I  believe  Illinois  must  push  ahead  and 
not  leave  to  the  federal  government  the 
great  civil  rights  legislation  of  our  time. 
Our  task  at  the  state  and  national  level  has 
been  chartered  for  us  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders — the 
K?mer  rTOnrt  We  need  a  massive  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments, on  the  part  of  all  .•\merlcans:  'New 
attitudes,  new  understanding,  and.  above 
all,  new  will.' 

"Let  us  heed  as  well  these  further  words 
of  the  Kemer  report:  "Violence  cannot  build 
a  better  society.  Disruption  and  disorder 
nourish  repression,  not  Justice.  They  strike 
at  the  freedom  of  every  citizen.  The  com- 
munity cannot — it  will  not — tolerate  coer- 
cion and  mob  rule.  Violence  and  destruction 
must  be  ended. 

••Abraham  Lincoln  phrased  it  another  way: 
'Let  reverence  foe  the  laws  .  .  .  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  nation.' 

"Reverence  for  the  laws — I  pledge  it  as 
mv  political  religion  as  I  have  pledged  it 
thruout  my  life:  as  I  pledged  It  21  years  ago 
In  this  House  where  I  began  my  service  to 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

"I  iisk  each  of  my  fellow  citizens  that  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  be  your  px>lltlcal  religion 
so  that  we  can  devote  all  our  energies  to 
the  struggles  ahead,  the  work  of  democracy 
that  calls  upon  each  of  us  to  add  to  the 
greatness  of  Illinois  and  America. 

'•It  is  to  that  greatness  that  I  vow  my  full 
commitment — that  I  ask  you  to  commit  your- 
self '.akmu  as  our  expression  of  faith  to  each 
other,  our  mutual  mission,  the  words  of  the 
constitution  of  Illinois:  '.  .  .  Grateful  to 
almighty  God  for  the  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  which  He  hath  so  long  per- 
mitted IS  to  enjoy,  and  looking  to  Him  for 
a  blessing  upon  our  endeavors  to  secure  and 
transmit  the  same  unimpaired  to  succeed- 
ing generation  .  .  .' 

"We  win  succeed  because  our  heritage  and 
destiny  as  Americans  insures  it." 
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HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  24.  1968 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
inious  coiisent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  timely  article  entitled  "Right 
of  Public  Employees  To  Strike,"  which 
was  published  in  the  1967  fall  issue  of 
the  De  Paul  Law  Review.  The  article 
was  written  by  Herb  Hoffman,  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  De  Paul  Law  Review, 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's honors  program. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  interested  in 
a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  delicate  is- 
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sues  involved  in  public  employee  strikes, 
I  commend  Mr.  Hoffman's  penetrating 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  op  Public  Employees  To  Strike 

In  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  an 
explosive  increase  in  the-  number  of  public 
employees  and  today  they  constitute  almost 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  nation's  working 
force.'  With  public  employment  continually 
Increasing  =  there  has  been  substantial  de- 
velopment In  public  employee  unionism.' 
and  In  the  future  there  may  be  a  greater 
number  of  labor  disputes  and  consequently 
a  rise  in  the  number  of  public  employee 
strikes.'  These  statistics  and  predictions 
emphasize  the  need  to  determine  .the  precise 
legal  status  of  the  right  to  strike  in  public 
employment.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  this 
comment  to  discuss  the  nature  and  validity  of 
the  theories  used  to  prohibit  or  permit  such 
strikes.  While  this  article  will  be  concerned 
with  public  employees  in  general,  it  will  focus 
its  attention  to  actual  strikes  by  public 
school  teachers,  since  It  Is  felt  by  leading 
commentators  that,  because  of  their  suc- 
cesses In  the  past,  classroom  teachers  will 
lake  the  lend  as  public  employees  In  using 
the  strike  to  gain  their  objective.^ 

Court  decisions  almost  uniformly  deny 
public  employees  the  right  to  strike,"  They 
support  this  position  with  the  theory  that  a 
strike  by  public  employees  would,  in  effect. 
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•  In  1930,  public  employees  constituted  only 
about  six  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 
Smith  &  McLaughlin,  Puhlic  Employment: 
A  Neglected  Area  of  Research  and  Training 
in  Labor  Relations,  16  Ind.  &  Lab.  Rbx,  Rev. 
30.  31  (1962).  "PopiUatlon  growth,  war  and 
national  defense,  economic  crises,  technology, 
and  the  desire  for  additional  services  have 
been  responsible  In  the  last  25  years  for  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  employment  In  public 
service."  Sellgson.  A  New  Look  at  Employee 
Relations  m  Public  aTid  Private  Service,  15 
Lab.  L.J.  287,  298  (1964). 

=  "It  is  estimated  that  by  1970.  for  every 
five  employed  persons  there  will  be  one  gov- 
ernment employee;  by  1980  the  ratio  will  have 
Increased  to  1  out  of  i."  Welsenfeld,  Public 
Employees — First  or  Second  Class  Citizens, 
16  Lab.  L.J,  685.  687.  (1965). 

'  Id.  at  687.  For  statistics  see,  Brinker,  He- 
rent  Trends  in  Labor  Unions  in  Government 
12  Lab.  L.J.  13.  14-18  (1961). 

'  .Anderson.  Disputes  Affecting  Government 
Employees.  10  Lab,  L.J.  707   (1969). 

'-  Supra  note  2.  at  697.  Radke,  Real  Signifi- 
cance of  Collective  Bargaining  for  Teachers, 
15  Lab,  L.J,  795  798  1 1964) ,  Wollett.  The  Pub- 
lic Employee  at  the  Bargaining  Table:  Prom- 
ise or  Illusion?,  15  Lab.  L.J.  8  (1964), 

"  .M  though  there  have  been  many  strikes 
by  public  employees,  very  few  of  them  have 
reached  the  courts  of  last  resort,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  few  reported  cases.  But  see: 
City  of  Los  Angeles  v,  Los  Angeles  Bldg.  & 
Constr.  Trades  Council.  94  Cal.  App.  2d  36, 
210  P.2d  305  (2d  Dist.  1949);  Norwalk  Teach- 
ers .Assn  V.  Board  of  Educ,  138  Conn.  269,  83 
A. 2d  482  (1951);  Board  of  Educ.  v.  Redding, 
32  111.  2d  567.  207  N.E.  2d  427  (1965) ;  City  of 
Detroit  v.  Division  26  of  the  Amalgamated 
Ass'n.  of  St.  Employees.  332  Mich,  237,  51 
N.W.2d  228  (1952):  Goodfellow  v.  Civil  Serv. 
Comnin.,  312  Mich.  226,  20  N.\V.2d  170 
(1945):  City  of  Manchester  v.  Manchester 
Teachers'  Guild,  100  N.H.  507,  131  ."^.Sd  59 
(1957);  <»ty  of  Cleveland  v.  Division  268, 
.Amalgamated  .'Vssn.  of  St.  Employees,  85  Ohio 
-App.  153.  90  NE.2d  711  (1949);  Local  976. 
Intl.  Bhd.  of  Elec.  Workers  v.  Grand  River 
Dam  Authority.  292  P.2d  1018  (Okla.  1956); 
City  of  Pawtucket  v.  Pawtucket  Teachers'  Al- 
liance, 87  R.I.  364,  141  A.2d  624  (1958);  Port 
of  Seattle  v.  International  Longshoremen's 
Union.  52  Wash.  2d  317,  324  P,2d  1099  ( 1958) . 


be  a  strike  against  the  government  Itself.' 
This  could  only  lead  to  anarchy  and  chaos. 
As  stated  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

Milit.'int  tactics  have  no  place  In  the  func- 
tions of  any  organization  of  Government  em- 
ployees. |A1  strike  of  public  employees  mani- 
fests nothing  less  than  an  Intent  on  their 
part  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  operations  of 
Government  until  their  demands  are  satisfied. 
Such  action,  looking  toward  the  paralysis 
of  Government  by  those  who  have  sworn  to 
support  It,   is  unthinkable  and   intolerable.* 

In  Noricalk  Teachers  Ass'n.  v.  Board  of 
Educ..''  the  court,  in  denying  Norwalk  teach- 
ers the  right  to  engage  in  a  strike  or  work 
stoppage,  quoted  Roosevelt's  statement  as 
having  come  to  be  regarded  as  gospel  by  the 
executive  heads  of  state  and  nation."  Tlie 
court  also  relied  upon  President  Calvin 
Coolidge's  comment  on  the  Boston  Police 
Strike,  that  "there  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  public  safety  by  anybody  anywhere 
at  any  time."  ■' 

In  addition  to  Judicial  decisions  denying 
the  right  of  public  employees  to  strike,  state 
legislatures  are  tending  to  specifically  pro- 
hibit strikes. '=  Congress  also  has  specifically 
prohibited  employees  of  the  United  States 
government  from  participating  In  a  Strike, '= 


Contra.  Local  266,  Infl  Bhd.  of  Elec,  Workers 
v.  Salt  River  Project,  78  Ariz,  30.  275  P. 2d 
393  (1954);  Board  of  Trustees  v.  Now,  9 
L.R.R  M.  789  (Ohio  C.P.  1941).  For  cases  per- 
mitting a  strike  of  public  employees  by  statu- 
tory construction,  see  Los  .Angeles  MetropMJll- 
tsn  Tr.T.nslt  Authority  v.  Brotherhood  cf  R.R. 
Trainmen,  54  Cal.  2d  684.  335  P.2d  905  (  1960) , 
59  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1260  (1961),  47  Va.  L.  Rev. 
338  (  1961 ) .  18  Wash  &  Lee  L.  Rev.  297  1 1961) 
(right  to  -strike  implied  by  statute  giving 
transit  authority  employees  the  right  to  en- 
page  in  "concerted  activities") .  See  also.  Note 
75  Harv.  L.  Rev.  391,  407-408   (1961). 

Spero,     Government     as     Employer     15 
(1948). 

■*  Letter  from  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  L.  C.  Stewart,  President,  NationJ 
Fed'n.  of  Fed.  Employees,  .Aug.  16.  1937,  In 
Rhyne.  Power  of  Municipalities  to  Enter 
I.VTO  Labor  Contracts  24   (1941). 

•■  138  Conn.  269.  83 -A  2d  482  (1951). 

"Id.  at  273.  83  A. 2d  at  484. 

"  Ibid.  See  also  Message  to  Legislature  36, 
Jan.  4,  1961,  where  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rocliefeller  of  New  Yor^  ii.is  recently  said,  "A 
strike  or  threat  of  a  .strike  by  public  em- 
ployees is  wrong  in  principle  and  utterly  in- 
consistent with  their  special  responsibilities 
as    public    servants." 

•-  At  least  twelve  states  prohibit  strikes  of 
public  employees  bv  legislation:  Fla.  Stat. 
§839.221  (1963);  Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  §5-8 
(1955);  Mich.  Stat,  An.v.  §  17.455  (2)  (I960); 
Mink.  Stat.  .Ann  §  179  51  iSupp.  1964);  Neb. 
Rev.  Stat.  §48-821  (1943);  N.Y.  Civ.  Serv. 
§  108;  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §  4117.02  (An- 
derson 1965);  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  §243-760 
(1963);  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  43.  S  215.2  (1964); 
Tex.  Rev.  Crv.  Stat.  art.  5154-c  (Supp.  1964); 
Va.  Code  Ann.  140-65  (Supp,  1964);  Wis. 
Stat.  §  111.70  (4)  (1)  (  1963 ).  See  also  Pruzan 
v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  'York. 
25  Misc.  2d  945,  209  N.Y.S.  2d  966  (1960) 
holding  :in  anti-strike  law  (Xinslitutional 
Contra,  a  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  stale  legislatures  which  would  grant 
the  right  to  strike  to  all  or  at  least  in  some 
areas  of  public  employment,  but  none  has 
yet  been  enacted.  Zander.  Trends  in  Labor 
Legislation  for  Public  Employees.  83  Month- 
ly Labor  Rev.   1293,   1296    (1960). 

•■''  Federal  law  declares  that  employees  of 
the  Unifd  States  Government  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  strike,  .assert  the  right  to 
strike  against  the  Government,  or  knowingly 
belong  to  an  organization  of  government  em- 
ployees that  asserts  such  a  right  69  Stat.  624 
(1955),  5  use.  5  118-p-r  (1964).  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  other  foreign  countries'  laws  on 
the  legality  of  « irikes  by  government  em- 
ployees, see  Brinker.  Recent  Trends  of  Labor 
Uniojis   in   Government,    12   L.J,    13    (1961). 
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Tlie  reason  given  for  the  passage  of  anti- 
strike  laws.  Instead  of  reljring  on  protection 
fashioned  by  the  courts,  is  that  occasional 
threats  of  organized  public  employees  and 
actual  strikes  by  them  cause  embarrassment 
not  only  to  public  officials  but  to  leaders  of 
employee  organizations,  as  well  as  tax  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public.'" 

The  major  theory  advanced  against  public 
employees'  strikes  Ls  the  sovereignty  of  the 
governmental  employer.'^  This  theory  arguee 
that  the  people  are  the  ultimate  repository 
of  authority.  However,  they  can  only  act 
through  the  sovereign  state,  which  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
state's  employees  are  the  means  by  which 
the  win  of  the  people  is  effectuated,  and 
herein  they  differ  from  private  employees. 
The  government  employee  owes  unquestion- 
ing loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  state,  for 
to  disobey  the  sUite  is  to  dl.sobey  the  will  of 
the  people  '«  A  strike  against  a  governmental 
body  is  often  thought  of  iis  equivalent  to  a 
revolt  against  governmental  authority, '■  or 
tantamount  to  treason  itself," 

The  sovereignty  theory,  however,  has  been 
called  a  nction.'"  The  chief  fallacy  lies  in  its 
failure  to  differentiate  the  government  as  a 
sovereign  and  as  an  employer.  In  its  latter 
capacity  the  government  merely  hires  people 
to  {XTform  services  --  In  the  normal  course  of 


"  Kaplan,  The  Law  of  Civil  Service,  325 
(1958). 

■'-  For  discussions  of  the  sovereignty  argu- 
ment see,  CoMM,  ON  Employee  Relations  in 
Public  Service,  Employee  Relations  in  the 
Public  .Service  57  (1942);  Spero,  Collective 
Bargaining  tn  the  Public  Service.  248  Annals 
146  (1946);  Agger,  The  Government  and  its 
Employees,  47  Yale  L.  J.  1109  (1938);  Watt, 
The  Divine  Right  of  Government  by  Judi- 
ciary, 14  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  409.  453   (1947). 

■"The  theory  of  sovereicnty  forms  the  basis 
of  certain  arguments  by  analogy.  The  right 
to  strike,  it  Is  argued,  Ls  analogous  to  the 
right  to  sue  the  state;  unless  the  sovereign 
permits.  It  cannot  be  done.  Kaplan,  Have 
Public  Employees  the  Right  to  Strike?  No, 
30  Natl.  Munic.  Rev.  518.  520  ( 1941 ) .  Some 
go  as  far  as  to  compare  all  government 
workers  to  the  military  forces  and  argue 
that  the  .sovereign  demands  the  same  loyalty 
and  obedience  from  both.  Agger,  Supra  note 
15  citing  from  Spero,  The  Labor  Movement 
IN  A  Government  Industry  17-20   (1927). 

'"  "In  the  American  System,  sovereignty  ts 
inherent  in  the  people.  They  can  delegate  it 
to  a  government  which  they  create  and 
operate  by  law.  They  can  give  to  that  govern- 
ment the  power  and  authority  to  perform 
certain  duties  and  furnish  certain  services. 
The  government  so  created  and  empowered 
must  employ  people  to  carry  on  its  task. 
Those  people  are  agents  of  the  government. 
They  exercise  some  part  of  the  sovereignty 
entrusted  to  it.  They  occupy  a  status  en- 
tirely different  from  those  who  carry  on  a 
private  enterprise.  They  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare and  not  a  private  purpose.  To  say  that 
they  can  strike  is  the  equivalent  of  saving 
that  they  can  deny  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment and  contravene  the  public  welfare." 
Supra  note  9,  276,  83  A.2d  at  485. 

''See  City  of  Cleveland  v.  Division  268, 
Amalgamated  Ass'n.  of  St.  Employees,  supra 
note  6;  see  supra  note  2,  at  686. 

'"Sovereignly  theory  has  been  criticized  In 
other  areas  of  the  law.  "It  would  seem  some- 
wnat  anomalous  that  American  courts 
.should  have  adopted  the  sovereign-immunity 
theory  in  the  first  place  since  it  was  based 
upon  the  divine  right  of  Kings."  Holytz  v. 
City  of  Milwaukee,  17  Wis.  2d  26,  30-31.  115 
N.W.  2d  618,  620  (1961)  (abrogating  the 
doctrine  of  governmental  immunity  from 
tort  claims).  See  generally  City  of  West 
Frankfort  v.  United  Ass'n.  of  Journeymen,  53 
111.  App.  2d  207.  202  N.E.  2d  649  i  1964). 

"  Agger,  supra  note  15. 
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events  disputes  arise  which  are  settled  by 
negotiation,  conciliation  or  arbitration.  But 
these  methods  may  be  insufficient,  and  em- 
ployees may  resort  to  a  strike  In  an  attempt 
to  enforce  their  position.  This  i>attem  In 
labor  relations  Is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that 
the  employer  Involved  Is  some  unit  or  agency 
of  the  government.'-' 

Another  basis  for  denying  the  right  to 
strike  is  that  the  authority  of  the  state  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  on  Its  prestige. 
Therefore,  public  policy  cannot  tolerate  a 
strike  which  would  Inevitably  weaken  the 
state's  prestige.--  However,  this  argument  has 
been  criticized: 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  loss  of  a  strike 
would  cause  such  a  loss  of  prestige  as  to 
cause  a  breakdown  of  the  state's  authority. 
A  greater  loss  might  occur  by  the  resort  to 
repressive  labor  policies.  In  any  event  no 
strike  by  government  employees  has  yet  had 
the  effect  of  caiLsing  a  breakdown  of  the 
state's  authority.-' 

Furthermore,  It  is  unlikely  that  such 
strikes  would  dampen  the  suite's  prestige, 
since  they  have  no  political  motive  and  are 
not  aimed  at  the  function  of  government  It- 
self. They  are  aimed  at  particular  politicians 
or  administrators  and  In  that  respect  are  ex- 
actly  like   strikes   in   private   Industry.^* 

Some  authorltiep.  feel  that  since  the  profit 
motive  Is  lacking  in  government,  there  can 
be  no  conflict  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees for  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  as 
there  is  in  private  industry.-  However,  the 
absence  of  a  profit  motive  is  often  compen- 
sated for  by  the  constant  pressures  for  gov- 
ernmental economy,-'"  Also,  government  offi- 
cials, strongly  motivated  by  a  desire  for  ad- 
vancement or  for  the  added  personal  prestige 
which  results  from  outstanding  agency  rec- 
ords, often  behave  In  much  th<'  same  fashion 
as  do  private  employers.-'' 

Yet,  a  fundamental  difference  exists  be- 
tween employment  In  private  Industry  and 
employment  in  public  industry,  which  ren- 
ders strikes  and  unionism  inappropriate. 
The  management  of  a  governmental  enter- 
prise is  responsible  to  the  body  politic  for 
the  performance  of  the  enterprise  and  pro- 
visions of  law  often  limit  the  management  In 
many  matters  which  In  private  Industry 
would  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  em- 
ployer or  collective  bargaining.^  In  City  of 


'-"■  "Government  employees  like  their  coun- 
terparts in  private  enterprise  are  subject  to 
the  same  vicissitudes  nf  insecurity  of  em- 
ployment, rising  prices,  accident.  Illness  and 
old  age.  Everywhere,  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth  to  the  mo,5t  sophisti- 
cated, people  seek  to  assert  a  measure  of 
control  over  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  The  public  employee,  no  less  than  his 
private  counterpart,  labors  under  the  same 
apprehensions  and  frustrations  and  seeks 
the  jame  measure  of  fulfillment  from  Iils 
daily  chores."  Welsenfeld,  supra  note  2.  at 
688.  "Strikes  in  government  employment 
have  had  the  same  causes  as  tho.se  in  private 
employment, ••  Note,  2  Vand.  L.  Rev.  414,  445 
( 1949 )  citing  ZisKiND,  One  Thousand 
Strikes  or  Governme.n-t  Evplovees.  187 
(1940). 

-  Note,  supra  note  21  at  446. 

'"ZisKiND,  supra  note  21   at   191,  249. 

-'Baldwin,  Have  Public  Employees  the 
Right  to  Strike?— Yes,  30  Natl.  Munic.  Rev, 
515,  516  (1960). 

-Sullivan,  Labor  Problems  in  Public  Em- 
ployment. 41  III.  B,J.  432  (1957).  See  also. 
Board  of  Education  v.  Redding,  32  111,  2d  567, 
207  N.S,2d  427  (1965):  City  of  Manchester  v. 
Manchester  Teachers  Gullci,  100  N.H.  507.  131 
A.2d  59  (1959), 

■'Rains,  Collective  Bargaining  in  Public 
Employment,  8  Lab.  L.J.  548.  519  (1957) . 

-■Agger,  .rupra  note  15,  at  1110;  Baldwin. 
supra  note  24. 

••""For  example,  the  following  matters  may 
be  erased  from  the  bargaining  table  by  law: 
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Springfield  v.  Clause.'*  the  plaintiff  sought  a 
declaratory  judgment  to  determine  the  right 
of  the  city  to  enter  into  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts  with  city  employee  labi^r 
unions.  The  court.  In  holding  that  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  contracts  concerning  wages, 
hours,  collection  of  union  dues  and  worklni; 
conditions  were   void,   .said   that: 

Although  executive  and  udmlnlstrative 
officers  may  be  vested  with  a  cerUiln  amount 
of  discretion  and  may  be  authorized  to  art 
or  make  regulations  In  accordance  with  cer- 
tain fixed  standards,  nevertheless  llie  niK,ttpr 
of  making  such  standards  Involves  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  powers.  Thus  quallflcatiun.s, 
tenure,  compen.satlon  and  working  conditions 
of  public  officers  and  employees  are  wholly 
matters  t.f  lawmaking  and  cannot  lie  the 
subject  of  bargaining  or  contract.  .  .     •■ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  Uiat  adminis- 
trative officers  frequently  have  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  over  working  conditions''  and 
many  strikes  have  been  effective  In  Improving 
working  conditions. ^- 

It  Is  contended  that  government  employees 
are  responsible  for  the  public  welfare"  and 
are  obligated  to  remain  at  their  jot)s  ^  For 
example,  the  right  to  strike  would  seem  com- 
pletely incongruous  and  Improper  for  em- 
ployees directly  concerned  vk-lth  the  public 
safety  and  preservation  of  order  "  However, 
the  slate's  interest  In  avoiding  work  stop- 
pages is  not  the  same  in  all  areas  of  public 
service-"'  Few  persons  would  argue  that  the 
practical  effect  of  a  strike  by  the  employees 
of  the  City  municipal  golf  course  would  be 
as  threatening  to  Uie  public  health  and 
safety  as  a  strike  among  employees  of  a 
private  hospital.  And  a  strike  by  employees 
of  a  private  contractor  at  Cape  Kennedy 
would  obviously  have  a  potentially  more 
serious  effect  upon  the  public  than  a  dispute 


( a )  recruitment  and  promotions  because  they 
are  governed  by  civil  service  regulations;  (b) 
retirement  and  pension  programs  because 
for  financial  and  actuarial  reasons,  they  have 
been  fixed  by  state  l.iW;  (O  if  an  Increase  In 
teachers'  salaries  depends  upon  expansion 
of  the  revenues  available  for  the  school  dis- 
trict, the  procedures  of  collective  bargaining 
are  useless."  Wollett.  The  Public  Employee  at 
the  Bargaining  Table:  Promise  or  Illusion^, 
15  Lab.  L.J.  8,  10  (1964i.  See  also  Radke,  Real 
Significance  of  Collective  Bargaining  for 
Teachers.  15  Lab.  L.J.  795  (1;164|. 

^'  356  Mo.  1239,  206  S  W.  2d  539  ( 1947)  . 

'•Id.  at  1251,  206  S.W.2d  at  543. 

■  "In  public  education,  however,  54  per 
cent  of  the  local  .school  boards  are  fiscally 
Independent  and  they,  therefore,  determi,' 
their  own  budgets.  For  the  other  46  pt  • 

of  the  school  districts,  which  are  fiscal.,  -Ir* 
pendent,  a  reviewing  agency  must  give  ap- 
proval to  the  school  board^s  budget."  Moskow. 
Collective  Bargaining  lor  Public  School 
Teachers.  15  Lab.  L.J.  78'7,  792  (19641, 

1-  ZISKINO,  supra  note  21.  at  254 
Rams,  supra  note  2G,  at  549. 

'  This  notion  appears  to  stem  from  an  18.)2 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  if 
Massachusetts  involving  the  right  of  cities 
to  restrict  political  activities  of  policemen. 
The  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  said; 
"There  are  few  employments  for  hire  in 
which  the  servant  does  not  agree  vs  suspend 
Ills  conEtitutlonal  right  of  free  speech  .  .  .  hv 
the  Implied  terms  of  his  conti-act.  The  servant 
cannot  complain,  as  he  takes  the  employme.:t 
on  the  terms  which  are  offered  him.  On  the 
came  principle,  the  city  may  Impose  any  r.-'a- 
f  onable  condition  upon  holding  offices  within 
Its  control."  McAuliffe  v.  New  Bedford,  155 
Mass,  216,  220   29  N.E.  517,  518  (  1892)  . 

--The  city  is  certainly  justified  in  I'Licin:; 
certain  restrictions  on  employees  entrusted 
with  pubhc  health  salety  and  welfare.  This 
class  would  Inc'ude  policemen,  firemen, 
health  officers  and  others  smularly  Situated, 
Note  4,  DUQtXESNE  U.L,  Rev.  137.  138   il965i. 

■  See.  e.g.,  Rains,  supra  note  26.  Wcsen- 
feld,  supra  note  2.  at  702. 
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among  the  employees  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem.'^ Bather  than  classify  all  public  em- 
ployees together  some  courts  apply  a  distinc- 
tion based  upon  whether  the  service  per- 
formed is  governmental  or  proprietary  In 
nature."  These  courts  find  it  incongruous  to 
say  that  if  a  utility  worker  is  working  for  a 
non-public  employer  he  has  the  right  to 
strike  and  perhaps  Imperil  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  public,  whereas  the  same  man, 
working  for  a  government-operated  utility, 
would  not  have  the  right  to  strike."  Thus, 
these  courts  allow  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees engaged  in  operations  similar  to  ac- 
tivities in  the  private  sphere.'" 

ALTERN.\Tn-ES  TO  THE   PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE   STRIKE 

In  light  of  the  sentiment  against  public 
employee  strikes,  some  authorities  feel  that 
the  public  employee  should  only  have  re- 
course to  other  methods  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes "  The  primary  alternatives  to  the  strike 
which  are  available  to  public  employees  are 
political  persuasion  and  pressure,  mediation, 
compulsory  arbitration,  picketing  and  strike 
threats. 

Political  persuasion  and  pressure  by  pub- 
lic employee  groups  Is  said  to  be  the  best 
substitute  for  economic  pressure  ■=  Lobbying 
and  politlc'al  pressures,  brought  upon  those 
In  authority."  are  tactics  natural  to  gov- 
ernment and  are  better  understood  by  the 
legislature  and  executive  than  the  traditional 
theories  of  collective  bargaining  ••  Well  orga- 
nized legislative  and  political  programs  by 
powerful  public  employee  unions  can  result 
in  new  laws  providing  for  Increases  in  wages 
and  may  suggest  new  sources  of  revenue 
which  can  be  used  to  give  increased  bene- 
fits ••'•  Even  so.  there  has  been  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
political  pressures  should  be  employed  by 
public  servants.  In  1960.  when  President  El- 
senhower vetoed  a  bill  granting  a  pay  raise 
to  postal  employees,  he  openly  criticized  the 
concealed  pressures  asserted  on  members  of 
Congress  <•'  Some  courts  have  gone  further 
than  cyticism  and  have  placed  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  public  employees  to  organize 
or  participate  ;ictively  in  politics.  They  have. 
m  effecr   prevented  them  from  crvstallizing 


"Anderson,  supra  note  4,  at  708;  for  other 
similar  compiuisons  of  the  gravitv  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  strikes  by  public 
and  private  employees,  see  Keyes.  Rjght  to 
Strike  by  Employees.  31  Dicta  267-275  (1954); 
Agger,  supra  note  15,  at  1130. 

"  E  y..  International  Bhd.  of  Elec.  Workers 
V  Salt  River  Project.  78  Ariz.  30.  275  P.2d  393 
( 19541  :  Board  of  Trustees  v.  Now.  9  L.R.R  M. 
789  I  Ohio  CP.  1941).  This  distinction  has 
been  rejected  by  the  majority  of  courts,  e.g., 
City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Los  Angeles  Bldg.  & 
Constr.  Trades  Council.  94  Cal  App  2d  36 
210  P.2d  305  .2d  Dist.  1949 i;  Port  of  Seattle 
V.  International  Longshoremen's  Union,  52 
Wash.  2d  317.  324  P.2d  1099  (1958). 
■^  Rains,  supra  note  26.  at  549.  i 

*"  Supra  note  37.  ' 

"Note.  54  H.\RV  L.  Rev.  1360.  1365  (1940). 
*■  Anderson,  supra  note  4,  at  709. 
«  -The  process  is  not  unlike  the  pressures 
developed  in  niitjor  private  disputes  when  the 
parties  seek  the  help  of  the  executive  to 
bnng  about  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  by 
exerting  some  form  of  pressure  upon  the 
parlies  to  the  dispute."  Id.  at  709-710.  The 
recent  air-Unes  strike  is  an  example  where 
we  have  seen  requests  for  executive  help. 

'*  The  postal  employees  .are  a  good  example 
of  public  employee  groups  which  traditjon- 
ally  apply  strong  and  effective  political  pres- 
sures to  achieve  their  legislative  goals.  Smith 
and  McLaughlin,  supra  note  1.  at  37  n.  29. 

'"  Wortman.  Collective  Bargaining  Strate- 
gic.i  and  Tactics  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service, 
15  L.\B.  L.J.  482.  489-490   (1964). 

••'Smith  &  McLaughlin,  supra  note  1  at  37 
n.  29. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

public  opinion  so  as  to  change  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  their  employer." 

A  few  states,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  strikes 
by  public  employees,  have  provided  for  me- 
diation wherein  a  neutral  third  party  is  em- 
ployed to  help  the  parties  reach  a  voluntary 
agreement.'"  Though  neither  party  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
mediator,  the  mediation  process  Is  still  valu- 
able for  it  may  remove  the  emotional  walls 
separating  the  parties  and  improve  the  com- 
munication lines  between  them.'"  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  still  questionable  whether  media- 
tion is  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  right 
to  strike  because  in  most  instances  public 
employees  are  denied  access  to  the  various 
arbitration  and  mediation  boards  set  up 
under  federal  ;xnd  state  labor  relation  acts.f'" 

A  third  alternative  to  the  strike  is  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  which  has  occasionally 
been  authorized  by  statute  or  municipal 
charter.'  Legislation  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion is  based  on  the  view  that  uninterrupted 
public  service  is  absolutely  essential.  -  In  the 
absence  of  such  legislation  (rourts  tend  U 
consider  any  arbitration  agreement  entered 
into  as  an  unlawful  delegation  of  govern- 
mental authority.-^  Even  where  compulsory 
arbitration  is  authorized  problems  exist 
which  disfcourage  Us  use  as  a  strike  alter- 
native. In  most  ;u-eas  of  public  emplovment. 
collective  barsjiuiilng  is  new  and  undeveloped, 
thus,  inexperienced  bargainers  tend  to  rely 
on  arbitration  to  settle  every  major  disagree- 
ment and  are  confronted  with  an  uncon- 
trollable work  load.  ' 

Picketing  can  also  be  used  .is  a  legitimate 
tactic  by  public  employees  Although  picket- 
ing was  once  held  to  fall  -within  that  area  of 
free    discussion    that    is    guaranteed    by    the 
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'■  FV)r  px.nmples  of  restrictions  on  the  or- 
ganization of  public  employees,  see  cases: 
Perez  v  Bd.  of  Police  Commissioners  75  Cal. 
App.  2d  368.  178  P.  2d  537  (1947):  CIO  v. 
D.Uliis.  198  S.W.2d  143  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1946)  ;# 
Seattle  High  School  v.  Sharpies.  159  Wash. 
424.  293  Pac.  994  (1930).  For  examples  of 
restrictions  on  political  activities,  see  cases: 
Oklahoma  v.  U.S.  Civil  Sen-ice  Commission. 
330  U.S.  127  (1947);  U.S.  Public  Workers  v 
Mitchell.  330  U.S.  U.S.  75  (1947). 

"■See  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  5 §  243.750.  662.435 
(Supp.  1963i;  Wis.  Stat.  S  111.70(4)  (b) 
(1963):  of  particular  interest  in  Mich.  Stat. 
Ann.  §§  17.45{l)-(8)    (Supp.   1963). 

'"  For  full  discussion  of  the  mediation  proc- 
ess in  the  area  of  public  employment,  see 
Moskowltz.  Mediation  of  Public  Employee 
Disputes.  12  Lab.  L  J.  54  (1961);  Chisholm. 
Mediating  The  Public  Employee  Dispute  12 
Lab.  L.J.  56  ( 1961 ) . 

■*  E.g..  Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat,  art  5154c  (Supp. 
1964)  ;  'It  is  declared  to  be  against  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  any  of- 
ficial or  group  of  officials  to  recognize  a  labor 
organization  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  any 
group  of  public  employees."  See  also  West- 
wood.  The  Right  of  an  Employee  of  the  United 
States  Against  Arbitrary  Discharge,  7  Geo. 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  212  ( 1938) . 

'■'E.g..  92  Neb.  Rev.  Stat.  §5  48-801-823 
(Supp.  1964);  R.I.  Gen.  Laws.  Ann.  5§  28-9.1- 
1-9.2-14  (Supp.  1964)  Sometimes  such  arbi- 
tration is  limited  to  disputes  arising  under  an 
existing  labor  contract  See  Conn.  Gen.  Stat. 
Rev.   3  7-422  (1958). 

-One  union  executive  notes  that  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  if  the  governmental 
employer  does  not  grant  the  union  requests: 
•Por  this  reason  .  .  .  there  should  be  some 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  machinery 
in  lieu  of  the  right  to  strike."  Wortman,  supra 
note  45.  at  490. 

-•E.g..  Everett  Fire  Fighters  v.  Johnson,  46 
Wash.  2d  114,  278  P.  2d  662  ( 1955) . 

'  Herrick.  Unions  for  Government  Em- 
ployees— Their  Implications.  N.Y  U.  Fif- 
teenth Ann.  Conf.  on  Lab.  Law.  129,  135 
(1962). 


Constitution."  ■'  the  Supreme  Court  has  since 
declared    that     'picketing    by    an    organized 
group    is   more    than    free   speech"  ■'<   and    it 
has   been   held  constitutional   for  a  state  to 
enjoin  peaceful  picketing  which  is  "idmed  at 
preventing    effectuation     |of|     some    public 
policy,    whether   of   its   criminal   or   its   civil 
law.  and  whether  announced  by  its  legisla- 
ture or  its  courts  -  -'■  This  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied to  uphold  the  granting  of  injunctions 
to  prchlbit  picketing  by  public  employees.'-' 
However,    in    these   cases    the   picketing   was 
carried   on   in  conjunction   with   a  strike   or 
had  the  immediate  purpose  of  a  work  stop- 
page. '  Nevertheless,  when  picketing  does  fall 
within  the  constitutionally  protected  area  es- 
tablished  by   the  Supreme   Court.™  it   alone 
will  not  .?uffice  to  ensure  the  equitable  reso- 
lution uf  labor-management  disputes.  When 
picketing  is   employed   against   the   Govern- 
ment while  the  Government  continues  to  be 
judge  and  jury,  the  bargaining  process  strains 
the  principle  of  good  faith  to  the  utmost."' 
Some    labor   practitioners   agree   that    the 
threat    to    strike    may    be    a    more    effective 
weapon  than  the  strike  itself,  for  it  mav  not 
turn  out  to  be  as  hard  to  live  with  as  feared. 
Also,  a  prolonged  strike  inflicts  serious  harm 
on   the  strikers  and   the  danger  of  a   break 
in  ranks.  By  instilling  fear  in  ttee  community 
and  mobilizing  pressure  on  the  management 
of    the    enterprise    the    union    can    have    its 
demands  answered  without  reverting  to  the 
actual    strike.'-    But     it     remains    doubtful - 
whether  strike  threats"  will  be  genuinely  ef- 
fective for  they  tend  to  alienate  the  public 
opinion  and  support  which  is  needed  in  order 
to    finance   improvements    in    the    economic 
welfare   and    work   situation   of   public   em- 
ployees.-' The  alternatives  to  the  strike  pre- 
viously discussed  are  limited  tools,  but  pub- 
lic employees  consider  it  important  that  they 
be  provided  with  a  substitute  for  the  strike 
weapon    and    have    even    struck    to    achieve 
such  a  substitute." 

The  .American  Bar  Association  at  its  1955 
meeting  recognized  the  urgent  need  for  some 
type  of  system  whereby  public  employees 
could  settle  their  grievances.  Commenting 
on  the  dichotomy  of  Government's  encour- 
aging full  freedom  of  association  and  bar- 
gaining rights  to  employees  in  private  in- 
dustry, but  denying  similar  rights  to  its  own 
employees,  the  ABA  said: 

Government  which  denies  to  its  employees 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  people."  no 
matter  how  Just  might  be  the  grievances. 
owes  to  its  public  servants  an  obligation  to 
provide  working  conditions  and  standards  of 
management-employee  relationships  which 
would  make  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
any   need    for   such   employees    to   resort   to 


TliorniiiJl  v.  Alabama.  310  U.S.  88.  102 
(1940).  See  also.  Comment.  15  DePaul  L. 
Rev.  331  1 1966). 

^'International  Bhd.  of  Teamsters  v.  Vogt. 
Inc..  354  U.S.  284.  289  (1957). 
'  Id.  at  293. 

-  See.  e  g..  City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Los  Angeles 
Big.  Trades  Council.  94  Cal.  App.  2d  36.  210 
P.2d  305  I  Dist.  Ct.  App.  1949);  Bd.  of  Educ 
V.  Redding.  32  111.  2d  567.  207  N.E.  2d  427 
(1965(. 
•  Ibid. 

'•'  For  example,  the  parade  of  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union  on  the  Board 
of  Education  offices  in  Januarv.  1961.  Chicago 
Sun  Times.  Jan.  11.  1961.  p."i,  col.  1  (final 
turf  ed.). 

"Note,  75  Harv.  L  Rev.  391.  412  (1961), 
citing  ABA  Labor  Relatio.ns  Law,  Proceed- 
ings 90   ( i^59) . 

•-  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  strike  threat 
alternative  and  its  actual  use  see.  Wollett. 
supra  note  28,  at  12-13. 

>^  Ibid. 

"The  recent  strike  of  social  workers  in 
New  York  City  involved  among  other  things, 
such  an  issue.  See.  Address  bv  Al  Bllik.  Presi- 
dent. Cincinnati  APL-CIO.'  University  of 
Chicago  Conference  on  Public  Emplovment 
and  Collective  Bargaining,  Feb.  5,  1965. 


stoppage  of  public  business.  It  Is  too  Ideal- 
istic to  depend  solely  on  a  hoped-for  benef- 
icent attitude  of  public  administrators. 
Promises  of  well-meaning  public  officials  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  high  authority  who 
resort  to  the  pretense  of  alleged  limitations 
on  their  powers  to  avoid  dealing  forthrightly 
with  representatives  of  their  subordinate 
employees  only  aggravate  grievances.  Some 
practical  machinery  for  handling  grievances, 
fancied  or  real,  needs  to  be  provided  to  in- 
sure to  cmplovees  that  jiublic  management 
is  concerned  with   their  Just  complaints. 

Every  public  jurisdiction  should  carefully 
review  Its  laws  pertaining  to  the  conditions 
of  service  of  public  employees  to  be  sure 
they  meet  present  day  concepts  of  sound 
employee  relationships." 

INEFFECTIVENESS    OF    ANTI-STRIKE    LEGISLATION 

Regardless   of  the   legal   status  of   public 
employee   strikes   as   determined   by   statute 
or  case  decisions,  the  fact  remains  that  pub- 
lic cmplovees  do  have  disputes  with  their  em- 
ployers and  do  engage  in   strikes."'  As  with 
EO  manv  other  problems  in  law  and  morals. 
merely  stating  thou  shall  not  does  not  auto- 
matically prevent  lawbreaklng."'  In  light  of 
the  actual  public  employee  strikes  contrary 
to  law  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  anti- 
strike    legislation,   especially    where    the   re- 
corded penalties  are  severe.  While  violation 
of  the  tederal  government's  no  strike  law  is 
a  criminal  offense.'"  state  statutory  provisions 
do  not  generally  contain  criminal  .'^auctions. 
Instead  thev  call  for  the  dismissal  of  public 
employees    engaging    in    strlkes.»»    Although 
some  states  do  permit  the  reinstatement  of 
striking  employees  under  certain  conditions  •" 
most  statutes   calling   lor  dismissal   are   in- 
flexible.-' Tliey  offer  ihe  public  administra- 
tor no  choice  of  alternatives,  such  as  fines 
or  suspension,  which  could  be  based  on  the 
facts  and  circumstances   of   the   individual 

case.  ^ 

The  effectiveness  of  harsh  penalties  such 
as  discharge  or  imprisonment  has  been  negli- 
gible for  several  reasons.  First,  severe  penal- 
ties are  rarelv  a  deterrent  to  a  strike  by  public 
employees  who  believe  present  conditions  are 
intolerable  and  no  other  practical  alterna- 
tives  to    the   strike    exist."   Secondly,    even 
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when  the  statute  gives  a  public  official  dis- 
cretion to  invoke  certain  penalties  against 
striking  employees,  the  P^"«'"««  '^",5*;;^' 
invoked  when  strikes  do  occur.  Public  offi- 
cials in  metropolitan  communities  wh'ch  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  workers  and  where 
orgU^ed  labor  has  great  political  strength 
arfreluctant  to  seek  Injunctive  relief  be- 
cluse  of  possible  political  repercussions.' 
The  prmcl^l  concern  of  the  public  official 
7s  to  see  th^t  services  are  r^Mimed  as  prompt- 
V  as  nosslble.  Obviously,  the  best  way  to  ac- 
coi^Tp  sh  this  is  to  induce  the  employees 
^^eturn  to  work.-  Where  the  sUtute  pro- 

^des  no  discretion  a  ^^-^^^-^^^^^letTn 
reached  since  strikers  may  refase  to  return 
o  work  until  they  receive  guarantees  of  im- 
mvnltv  from  the  statutory  penalties.  More- 
over In  nanv  cases,  it  Is  physically  ImposM- 
bie  to  rcsunae  'services  unless  ihey  are  re- 

^^Tn'l  recent  New  York  case.-'  a  group  of 
school"  teachers  sought  to  ^^-e  the  Condon- 
Waldln  Act  declared  unconstitutional,  ine 
Act  provided  that  public  employees  absenting 
fhemselves  from  their  positions  in  an  effort 
to  eTiange  conditions  of  employment  or  com- 
Snsauon  shall  terminate  their  empoy- 
i,ient  '  Though  the  court  upheld  the  Act,  it 
s?oke  o^  agLnst  Its  harsh  1--^^^- ^,^^, 
A  word  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  juncttare- 
Kbout  the  desirability  that  the  Condon- 
waldln  Act  be  clarified  as  to  some  i>atures. 
'"^-^U  is  thought  by  some  that  at  lea.t  one 
reason  for  the  .general  reluctance  o  public 
officials  to  invoke  the  Act  is    ^e  severUy  o 

'TeSSn  Which  provides  for  inflexible 
and  harsh  penalties  to  be  invoked  against 
striking  employees,  without  providing  them 
with  alternatives  to  voice  their  grievances,  is 
correctly    criticized    as    being    unduly   nega- 
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-Cornell  Collective  Bargaining  by  Public 
Employee  Groups.  107  U.  Pa,  L.  Rev.  43,  56 
(1958)  citing  AMERICAN  Bar  Association. 
Second  Report  or  the  CoMMm-EE  on  Labor 
Relations     of     Governmental     Employees 

""From  1947  through  1959  more  ihan  450 
strikes  were  called  by  public  employees.  Note. 
75  Harv  L.  Rev.  391,  407  (1961).  A  recent 
study  illustrates  the  failure  of  anti-strike 
legislation;  In  New  York  the  average  annual 
number  of  public  employee  strikes  Increased 
after  the  passage  of  a  no-strlke  law.  Krislov. 
Work  Stoppages  of  Government  Employees. 
1942-59,  I.Q.  Rev.  of  Economics  &  Bus.   87 

(1961).' 
"  Anderson,  .■iupra  note  4,  at  i07. 
«^'69  Stat.  624  (1955),  5  U.S.C.  s§118-p-r 
(1964)  Violation  of  the  act  is  a  felony;  It  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  up  to  SI. 000.  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  one  year  and  a  day.  or  both. 
Supra  note  13. 

'"•E.g.,  Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  5154-c(3) 
(Supp.  1964):  "Any  such  (public)  employee 
who  participates  in  such  a  strike  shall  forfeit 
all  civil  service  rights,  re-employment  rights 
and  any  other  rights,  benefits,  or  privileges 
which  he  enjoys  as  a  result  of  his  employ- 
ment or  prior  employment." 

•"  See.   e.g..   Pa.   Stat.   Ann.   tit.   43    5  215  3 
(Supp.  1964). 
■'  Supra  note  69. 

--  "The  recent  strikes  of  teachers  and  wel- 
fare workers  In  New  York  City  was  in  direct 
violation  of  law  and  resulted  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  dispute  In  the  Jailing  of  the  strike 
leaders  for  criminal  and  civil  contempt.  .  .  ." 
Weisenfeld.  Public  Employees— First  or  Sec- 
ond CJass  Citisens,  16  Lab.  L.  J.  685.  695 
(1965). 


tlve.- 

ILLECAL    STRIK.E     EY 

In   recent   years,   the    teaching    profession 
h-i  erupted  with  demands  for  consideration 
of  Itl  views   Still  making  obeisance  to  their 
"pro^'^s^l^aT  status,  teacher  o^ganl^i^^^^^^^^ 
iiive  like  trade  unions  as  they  discuss  mu 
luar  problems  with  their  respective   Boards 
Of  Edration.-.  From  1^40  through  1965  pub- 
I'c  school  teachers  were  involved  in  107  ac 
tual     work    stoppages.-    and    school    board 
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members  are  deeply  concerned  that  teacher 
militancy  will  Increase  In  the  future  ■-'  Some 
reasons  for  this  growing  militancy  by  teach- 
ers are:  (1)  the  steady  growth  in  the  size  of 
school   districts   making    the    personal    rela- 
tionships which   once  existed   In   many   dis- 
tricts more  difficult  to  achieve.  (2)  frequently 
teachers  salaries  are  not  equal   to  those   In 
other  professions  or  to  wages  paid  lor  Jobs 
of  lc.?s  importance  and  requiring  less  train- 
ing and  skill  .  (3)  the  male  percentage  of  the 
teaching  force  Is  Increasing  and  the  turnover 
In  the  teaching  profession  has  declined.  (4) 
the    interest   of    labor    unions   In   attracting 
teachers  to  memberships,  and  (5)  the  success 
of  strikes  conducted  by  teachers  elsewhere.-' 
In    recent    years,    teachers    have    ;  truck    or 
threatened  ilrikes  In  defiance  of  antl-slrlke 
1.1WS  The  result  In  almost  every  instance  Was 
an  accomplishment  of  some,  If  not  all,  of  the 
desired  objectives,  without  penalty. 

Tn  September  of  1961  UUh  teachers  called 
off  their  threatened  close-down  of  the  schools 
in  all  40  districts  alter  reaching  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Governor  on  a  procedure  lor 
determining  how  additional  revenue  lor  piib-- 
lic     education     would      be     appropriated.- 
Teachers  in  Hamtramck.  Michigan,  conducted 
a    four  day  union  meeting  until  the  school 
board  agreed  to  terms  iind  signed  the  first 
contract   In   any   Michigan   school   district.-' 
In  South  Bend,  Indiana,  after  teachers  struck 
for    four   days   and   05   Kotre   Dame   faculty 
members  signed  a  petition  supporting  their 
demands  for  a   higher  salary  .schedule,   the 
striking   teachers   received   telegrams   to   re- 
turn to  work  or  be  fired.  Only  utier  the  iiring 
threat  was  rescinded  and  an  agreement  for 
an  orderly  discussion  of  the  grievances  was 
reached   did  the   teachers  return   to  work." 
One   of  several  successful  strikes  called   by 
teachers   In    1966-   was    held    In   Plalnvlew. 
Long  Island.  There  the  school  board  and  the 
state    commissioner   of   education   called   in 
strikebreakers    and    threatened    the    Iocs    of 
teaching   certificates.   After  the   threat  was 
rescinded,    the    teachers    returned    to    work 
with  a  comprehensive  contract  including  a 
salary     Increase     and      improved     working 
conditions."" 

CONCLUSION 

From  these  successful  strikes  it  is  appar- 
ent that  public  school  teachers  have  been 
willing  to  disregard  statutory  prohibitions 
against  strikes  in  an  effort  to  belter  their 
pocltlons.  It  seems  no  less  likely  that  public 
employees  In  other  areas  will  follow  this 
lead  and  resort  to  strikes,  if  necessary,  to 
accomplish  their  goals.  Flatly  prohibiting 
public  employees  the  right  to  .strike"  l.s 
clearl-,'   not   the  answer  to  the  problem.  To 


Moberly.  The  Strike  and  lis  ^^"^r'f^^l' 
in  Public  Employment.  1966  Wis.  L.  Rev.  549. 

551   ( 19G6). 

t.  in  1957.  motormen  and  other  emplojees 
of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority  en- 
gaged in  an  Illegal  strike.  When  asked  why 
the  strict  statutory  penalties  provided  by 
the  state  of  New  York  for  engaging  in  an 
Illegal  strike  were  not  invoked,  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator replied:  'We'd  never  have  got 
the  subways  running."  N.Y.  Times.  Dec.  29. 
1957  §  4.  p.  4,  col.  4. 

■»  See  Note.  Union  Activity  in  Public  Em- 
ployment,   55    CoLt-'M.    L.    REV.    343.    360-61 

*^op^uzan  v.  Bd.  of  Educ.  of  City  of  New 
York  25  Misc.  2d  945.  209  N.Y.S.2d  966  ( 1960) . 

"  N.Y.  Civ.  SERV.  Law  !  108  ( 1963  ) . 

'■1  Ibid. 

'"  Supra  note  76.  at  956,  N.Y.S.2d  at  977-978. 

■"Note.  Labor  Relations  in  the  Public  Scrr- 
ice.75HABV.  L.  REV.391.410  (1961). 

-'  Supra  note  7.  at  694. 

»-U.fa.  Dept.  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  March,  1966.  For  an  understand- 
ing of  the  extent  and  duration  of  past  and 
present  strikes  see  Schnaufer.  The  Uses  of 
Teacheb  Power  28-30  (1986) . 


•^A  National  School  Board  Survey  con- 
ducted in  1964  found  that  34  state  school 
board  associations  believed  the  number  of 
board -teacher  disputes  would  Increase  m 
number  and  .significance  in  their  own  .stnt.?. 
RadUe.  /?'•(!!  Sianifiranrc  of  Cotlrctire  Bar- 
gaining for  Teachrrs.  15  La.  LJ.  707.  7'.18 
(19591  . 
"  Id.  :;t  IT)  COO. 

>  Moskow.  supra  note  31.  at  793. 
"■Supra    note   72.   at   694;    also   AFI   CIO 
News.  May  22.  1965. 
■'  Ibid. 

'-  See  also.  Detroit  Free  I'rcss.  June  3.  19G6. 
p.  1.  col.  2  (strikes  held  In  four  suburban 
Detroit,  Michigan,  school  districts). 
-"  SCHNATTFER.  supro  note  82.  at  11. 
"EO  Norwalk  Teachers  Assn  v.  Bd.  of 
Educ.  138  Conn".  269.  83  A.2d  482  (1351); 
Board  of  Educ.  v.  Redding  32  111.  2d  t.67. 
207  NE.2d  427  (1965);  City  of  Manchester  v 
Manchester  Teachers'  Guild.  100  N.H.  507. 
131  A.2d  59  (1957);  City  of  Pawtucket  v. 
Paw-tucket  Teachers'  Alliance.  87  R.I.  364. 
141  A.2d  624  '1958).  Contra,  e.g..  Fla.  Stat. 
5  839  221  (1963).  Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  5  5  5-C 
(1955);  Mich.  STAT.  ANN.  §17.455(2)  (1960); 
Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  §  1'/9.51  (Supp.  1964); 
Neb.  Rev.  Stat.  5  48-821   ( 19431  . 
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continue  to  deny  grievance  procedures  or 
not  to  provide  alternative  solutions  to  public 
employee  disputes  can  only  lead  to  more 
serious  disputes.  This  will  result  in  a  lower 
level  of  morale  among  public  employees  and 
a  lower  standard  of  public  service. 

The  use  of  a  Public  Employees'  Act  which 
denies  the  right  to  strike  to  all  public  em- 
ployees ••'  IS  no  more  equitable  than  a  crim- 
inal law  Statute  which  calls  for  the  same 
punishment  irrespective  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted DIfTerent  areas  of  public  employment 
should  be  classified  into  categories  which 
establish  or  deny  the  right  to  strike  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  employment.  A  test 
which  can  be  employed  to  categorize  areas 
of  employment  is.  'the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  consequences  involved  in  a  strike  by 
that  area  of  employment."  ■-  Using  this  test 
three  categories  may  be  arrived  at.  First, 
as  to  those  areas  of  public  employment  con- 
trolling public  health  and  safety.'-^  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  government  should  be 
denied.  However,  other  means  of  mediation 
and  arbitration  should  be  opened  Secondly, 
in  .areas  which  do  not  directly  affect  public 
health  and  safety  but  are  practically  Indis- 
pensable to  Society's  everyday  functioning,"* 
the  rtght  to  strike  should  be  granted  subject 
•■o  provisions  reminiscent  of  the  Emergency 
Di-spute  procedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Acts  *  where  the  governor  of  each  state  is 
given  authority  to  invoke  an  80-day  coollng- 
'itr  penod  Finally,  in  those  areas  of  public 
"inployment  where  a  strike  against  the  gov- 
ernment would  present  no  threat  to  public 
health  or  safety,  nor  inconvenience  the  f-unc- 
tioning  of  everyday  society.-  the  right  to 
strike  should  be  same  as  in  private  Industry. 

In  private  Industry  it  is  government  itself, 
in  Its  role  as  lawmaker,  which  has  granted 
and  protected  the  rights  of  employees  and 
unions.  Extending  such  protection  to  its  own 
employees  will  not  result  in  any  breakdown 
of  government.  On  the  contrary. "granting  the 
public  employee  a  voice  in  the  determination 
of  the  condiuons  under  which  he  works  will 
promote  better  managerial  techniques  and 
make  for  more,  net  less,  efficient  government. 

Supra  note  69. 
-  Each  area  is  categorized  by  viewing  the 
potential   injury  to  a  particular  state  by  a-' 
strike  in  that  secUon  of  government  employ- 
ment. 

"  This  category  would  include  policemen. 
firemen,  health  officials,  and  other  similarly 
situated. 

"  This  class  would  include  teachers,  transit 
workers,  welfare  workers,  sanitation  workers 
and  others  similarly  situated. 

'■  61  Stat.  155  I  1947) ,  as  amended.  29  U  S  C 
5?  176-180    11958). 

« This  class  would  Include,  for  example, 
employees  of  a  state  owned  liquor  store, 
employees  of  municipal  golf  courses  and 
others  similarly  situated. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF-    ILL  I. NO  IS 

IN"   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tile  last  14  months,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  debate  in  the  United  States 
over  the  merits  of  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment and  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  should  follow  in  dealing  with  that 
Government.  It  has  been  my  personal 
opinion  during  this  debate  that  the 
Greek  Government  deserves  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

However,  a  veiT  significant  interest  in 
the    .situation    In   Greece   has   naturally 
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been  maintained  by  Americans  of  Greek 
descent.  One  of  the  major  organizations 
serving  the  Greek-American  commimity 
is  the  Order  of  AHEPA— American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it 
very  timely  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  today  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Fa-sseas.  supreme  pre.sident  of  the  Order 
of  AHEPA.  alont;  with  a  .statement  orig- 
inally issued  on  October  17,  1967.  The 
two  items  speak  for  themselves: 

Order  of  Ahepa, 
Waxhington.  DC.  May  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
House  Of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Derwinski:  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  in  Chicago.  I  met  with  the 
Supreme  Lodge.  Past  Supreme  Presidents  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Ahepa.  from  all  over  the 
United  States  to  discuss,  among  other  things, 
the  policy  that  the  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent should  take  in  reference  to  the  sltua- 
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tion  in  Greece. 
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It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  that,  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  we  follow  the 
events  in  Greece  more  closely  than  most  of 
our  fellow-Americans. 

After  three  days  of  deliberations,  we 
drafted  the  enclosed  statement  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  I  was  authorized 
to  issue  It  ,is  the  official  policy  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  last  October 
to  require  a  change  in  that  policy.  In  fact. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this 
policy  IS  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO  and  I  sincerely  urge  you 
to  support  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  comments  on 
this  matter. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  F'asseas, 
Supreme  President,  Order  of  Ahepa. 

AHEPA  Urges  United  States  Continue  Mil- 
itary .\ND  Economic  .■\id  and  Assistance 
TO  Greece 

Chicago,  III.— Andrew  Fasseas  of  Chicago, 
111..  Supreme  President  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  (American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association)  today  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  Order  of  .^HEPA  is  composed,  in  great 
part,  of  Americans  of  Greek  descent.  It  is 
non-sectarian  in  reUgion  and  non-partisan 
in  politics, 

"Ahepas  members  are  proud  and  happy 
that  our  country  and  Greece  always  have 
been  allies  and  friends.  As  an  historic  fact, 
there  were  many  Americans,  including  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe.  George  Jarvis.  and  many 
others  who  fought  in  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence of  1821.  The  United  Stales,  by 
Presidential  action  and  Congressional  Reso- 
lution, wholeheartedly  supported  the  people 
of  Greece  in  that  great  struggle. 

■During  World  War  I.  the  United  States 
and  Greece  fought  side  by  side. 

"In  World  War  II.  Greece  was  again  a 
valued  and  fruitful  ally  of  our  country.  In 
that  war  its  small  but  brave  little  army  won 
the  first  victories  against  the  Axis  powers. 

•After  World  War  II,  while  other  peo- 
ples and  nations  were  busy  rebuilding  and 
recovering  from  wars  devastation,  the  Greek 
people  were  called  upon  to  fight  yet  another 
enemy — Communism. 

"With  .American  help,  under  the  great 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  people  of  Greece  were 
the  first  nation  that  stopped  the  communist 
aggression.  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
American  soldier  shed  his  blood  or  lost  his 
life  in  that  great  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people. 

"Since  World  War  II,  Greece  has  been  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  States.  She  is  a 
valued  and  loyal  member  of  NATO.  Greece 


supplies  the  bases  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
United  States  6th  Fleet  and  other  American 
forces  required  in  that  part  of  the  world  in 
order  to  contain  Communism. 

"The  best  interests  of  our  country  require 
that  Greece  become  and  remain  economically 
sound,  and  militarily  strong. 

"In  the  recent  Israel-.'Vrfib  war,  Turkey, 
the  other  leg  of  the  eastern  anchor  of  NATO, 
declared  that  she  would  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  use  the  NATO  bases  in  Turkey. 
That  left  Greece  as  the  only  base  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
That  proved  once  more  that  Greece  is.  as 
she  h.'is  always  been,  a  loyal  and  reliable 
friend  and  ally  of  our  country. 

"The  Order  of  .Ahepa  therefore  urges  that 
the  United  States  continue  its  military  and 
economic  aid  and  assistance  to  Greece. 

"Many  of  our  officers  and  members  have 
recently  visited  Greece.  They  have  found 
that  law  and  order  prevail  and  that  condi- 
tions for  visitors  and  tourists  are  most  pleas- 
ant. 

"If  a  European  came  to  the  United  States 
and  told  the  American  people  what  type  of 
government  we  should  have,  or  whom  to  elect 
as  our  President,  we  would  rightfully  reject  it 
as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  our  in- 
ternal politics. 

"The  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  feel 
that  the  t>-pe  of  government  in  Greece  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  the  Greek  people  only. 

"As  Americans,  our  only  concern  Is  that 
whatever  Greek  government  Greece  has 
should  keep  Greece  as  a  member  of  NATO 
and  a  faithful  allv  of  the  United  States." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  MARITIME 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  24,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
imveiled  the  administration'^;  maritime 
proposals.  I  am  rather  disappointed,  as 
are  a  number  of  other  Senators,  with  this 
approach.  It  is  certainly  niy  hope  that 
the  administration  will  reassess  its  posi- 
tion on  this  important  matter  and  .'^e  fit 
to  support  S.  2650.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  In  contrast  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  this  bill.  I  believe,  pro- 
vides a  more  positive  jjlan  for  America's 
merchant  marine. 

In  continuing  our  discussion  of  the 
great  need  for  a  new  maritime  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "U.S. 
Maritime  Needs."  published  in  the 
Wichita  Falls  Record  News  of  May  17, 
1968.  I  believe  that  everyone  will  benefit 
from  the  reasoning  which  it  presents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Maritime  Needs 
It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  the  U.S. 
might  well  have  been  called  a  coastal  na- 
tion. Its  inhabitants  lived  largely  near  the 
sea.  They  bjilt  ships  and  sailed  them.  The 
people  understood  ships,  they  were  proud 
of  them,  knew  them  by  name  and  where  they 
went  throughout  the  world,  "young  men  fol- 
lowed the  sea.  The  US  Clipper  ships  were 
known  around  the  world.  They  became  cen- 
tral characters  in  fact  and  fiction.  They  were 
spoken  of  with  pride  by  our  citizens.  Today, 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  vou  couldn't  name  a 
U.S.  ship. 
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As  a  nation  that  depends  on  ships  to  move 
Its  products  of  farm  and  factory  to  countries 
around  the  world,  we  are  largely  dependent 
on  foreign  vessels.  Since  we  are  a  maritime 
nation,  this  is  sheer  folly  In  peacetime  and 
holds  the  seeds  of  disaster  in  a  military 
emergency.  High  military  and  civilian  offi- 
cials are  calling  on  Congress  for  a  strength- 
ening of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  in  the 
most  forceful  language  they  can  command. 

Leading  steamship  line  officials,  most  no- 
tably those  from  a  Eroup  "f  13  companies 
operating  270  regularly-scheduled  ships  in 
U.S.  foreign  trade  from  all  coasts,  are  doing 
one  of  the  most  Important  selling  Jobs  in 
this  country's  history.  They  are  working  to 
show  that  we  axe  a  maritime  nation.  They 
travel  from  city  to  city  showing  different 
regions,  with  cold  figures,  their  dependence 
upon  foreign  trade.  They  have  developed  a 
Trade  Expansion  Program  tailor-made  to 
national  needs  at  a  time  when  Increased  ex- 
jwrts  have  become  a  necessity.  Tliey  are 
working  to  reawaken  pride  in  the  U.S.  mari- 
time tradition.  The  Clipper  ships  have  passed 
into  history,  but  underestimation  of  our 
maritime  needs  could  be  the  Achilles  heel 
of  U.S.  security. 


THE  HUMANISTIC  HEARTBEAT  HAS 
FAILED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ufe 
magazine,  in  its  current  edition,  has  per- 
formed a  most  impressive  public  service 
by  placing  into  sharp  focus  one  of  the 
mam  reasons  for  the  current  unrest  on 
American  campuses. 

Dr.  James  H.  Billington,  professor  of 
historj-  at  PrincLton  University,  who  also 
teaches  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  spelling  out 
why  the  universities  of  this  Nation  are 
failing  to  meet  their  challenge. 

Humanities  is  the  keystone  of  an  edu- 
cational system  in  a  democracy. 

We  will  always  need  the  .scientist,  the 
mathematician,  the  engineer,  and  all  the 
other  professionals  to  provide  an  orderly 
development  for  our  .society.  But  it  is  the 
humanities  that  should  provide  the  real 
depth  of  understanding  to  comprehend 
the  full  forces  of  freedom  in  a  society 
such  as  ours. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  Mr. 
Billington's  excellent  analysis,  because 
some  time  ago  I  told  this  House  that  I 
feared  America's  institution  of  higher 
learning  was  sacrificing  the  humanities 
for  more  materialistic  goals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Dr.  Billington's 
provocative  article  will  start  a  significant 
dialog  in  this  Nation  among  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  our 
universities  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  revival 
of  those  deep-looted  traditions  in  the 
humanities  that  have  played  such  a  key 
role  in  the  early  development  of  our 
Nation. 

I  hope  young  scholars  will  also  recog- 
nize the  need  for  revision  and  will  press 
for  it  in  an  orderly  manner  befitting  the 
deconam  which  should  identify  our  col- 
lege .'Students. 

Those  young  people  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  turmoil  and  irresponsible  behav- 
ior on  our  campuses  should  know  that 
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they  are  weakening  the  entire  fabric  of 
educational  pursuit  and  are  creating  a 
disillusionment  among  American  citizens 
who  heretofore  had  viewed  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  as  citadels  of 
reverence  for  the  intellect  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth. 

Aristotle  quite  properly  stated : 
The    human    race    lives    .    .    .    by    art    nnd 
re;isonings. 

Dr.  Billington  has  captured  the  spirit 
of  Aristotle  in  this  excellent  article.  I  am 
including  this  article  in  the  Record  today 
because  I  want  future  historians  who  will 
try  to  understand  the  tunnoil  on  our 
university  campuses  today  to  be  able  to 
liave  the  value  of  Dr.  Billington's  excel- 
lent interpretation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Life  magazine  article 
written    by    Dr.    James    H.    Billington 
follows: 
In    U.S.    Universities:    "Thb    Humanistic 
Heartbeat  Has  Failed" 
(By  James  H.  Billington) 
The  American  version  of  the  international 
student  upheaval  demands  not  Just  a   new 
Etructure,  as  in   P.iris,  and   new  politics,  as 
in  Prague,  but  new  substance  in  i.lgher  edu- 
cation itself.  Our  collegiate  discontent  arises 
largely  among  well-fed  students  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  social  sciences  and  is  the 
consequence  cf   a  spiritual   poverty   in  aca- 
Uemla  that,  in  some  ways,  is  as  explosive  as 
the  material  poverty  In  the  ghetto.  Rebels  in 
the  cities  have  kept  "soul"  alive;  the  modern 
American   university  seems  to  have  lost   its 
.'^oul  imiidst  unprecedented  material  growth. 
The  university,  as  the  center  of  rational  criti- 
cism in  our  civilization,  has  an  obligation  to 
become    its    own    most    searching    critic.    It 
should  not  leave  the  Job  by  default  to  the 
demagogic  antl-lntellectuallsm  of  either  re- 
actionary  politicians   or   revolutionary   stu- 
dents. 

"If  you  don't  know  where  you  are,  you're 
in  the  right  place,"  read  the  hand-painted 
sign  at  Columbia  University,  the  last  of  20 
university  campuses  I  recently  visited.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  classes  after  10  days  of 
upheaval;  and  I  was  given  a  flood  of  word 
pictures  of  the  university  in  turmoil:  "New 
York's  newest  form  of  zoo"  (my  disgusted 
cab  driver):  "a  battlefield  rather  than  a  uni- 
versity" (a  young  teaching  assistant  in  poU- 
tics) ;  "a  beautiful  happening  that  has  drawn 
us  all  way  out  in  left  field"  (a  leader  of  the 
student  strike  rushing  off  to  a  "liberation 
class") . 

It  was  not  the  chaos  at  Columbia  that  de- 
pressed me  but  the  lack  of  constructive  Ideas 
for  the  future.  It  corresponded  with  the  pov- 
erty of  educational  thinking  that  I  found 
almost  everywhere.  Universities  which  pre- 
sume to  analyze  everything  else  in  our  so- 
ciety have  failed  to  take  serious  stock  of 
themselves. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  liberal  education  is 
largely  dead.  Its  humanistic  heartbeat  has 
failed,  and  rigor  mortis  is  setting  in  through- 
out the  giant  higher  educational  system.  The 
humanistic  ideal  of  Involving  the  whole  man 
in  the  quest  for  order  and  beauty  through 
the  ennobling  exposure  to  other  men's  nc- 
complishments  has  been  mostly  replaced  by 
the  training  of  task-oriented  technicians. 

The  trouble  begins  In  the  large  univer- 
sities, on  which  American  higher  education 
principally  depends  for  leadership  and  ideas. 
Tliey  have  been  called  multiversities,  mega- 
versities  and  a  good  deal  else.  But  the  false 
Impression  has  been  created  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  enriching  variety  built  into  all 
this  glgantomania.  The  sad  fact  is  that  each 
Is  Just  another  branch  factory  of  a  nation- 
wide knowledge  Industry.  Faculty  and  ad- 
ministration fhuffle  from  one  branch  to  an- 
other— interchangeable  parts  in  a  highly 
mobile  market.  Students  are  a  standardized. 
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subsidiary  by-product  of  an  assembly  lino 
whose  main  product  is  publications.  Thus, 
after  mastering  the  three  "r's"  In  elementary 
school,  young  America  must  now  face  the 
three  "c's"  of  higher  education :  commercial- 
ization, competition  and  compartment;tliza- 
tion. 

In  its  relentless  search  for  money,  the 
modem  university  has  let  concern  lor 
"image"  replace  aspiration  lor  an  ideal.  Pub- 
lic relations  with  the  outside  world  has 
often  become  more  Important  than  liuaian 
relations  within  the  university  itself.  Plat<i 
deliberately  left  the  marketplace  of  ancient 
Athens  to  set  up  his  academy;  modern  Amer- 
ica has  thrust  its  academicians  back  into 
the  commercial  arena.  Marketability— not 
truth— has  become  the  criterion  of  intellec- 
tual value.  Almost  no  one  in  the  status- 
conscious  education  Industry  has  seriously 
challenged  Clark  Kerr's  view  (The  Uses  uf 
the  University.  1963)  that  the  "really  mod- 
ern university"  is  simply  "a  mechanism  .  .  . 
held  together  by  administrative  rules  and 
powered  by  money";  that  academic  subjects 
will  ultimately  survive  only  if  they  earn 
their  own  money:  and  that  "it  i>nly  pays  to 
produce  knowledge  If  through  [iroducllon  it 
can  be  put  into  use  better  and  laster." 

Competitiveness  is  the  corrosive  conse- 
quence of  commercialization.  "Admission  to 
Amherst  College  is  competitive."  begins  a 
typical  college  catalogue,  and  the  elbowing 
continues  all  the  v.-ay  up  the  Byzantine  stair- 
case that  leads  to  the  ivory  tower. 

Instead  of  sharing  knowledg^  graduate 
students  often  seek  to  hoard  it.  w\en  I  once 
f.ccldcntaliy  came  across  a  dozen!  books  in 
Enpll.sh  literature  oddly  placed  in  Ihe  Baltic 
periodicals  section  of  Wldencr  /.Ibrary,  a 
Harvard  graduate  student  explained  that  I 
had  stumbled  on  someone's  "secret  i-tockpUe 
of  reserve  ammunition"  designed  to  ".shoot 
down  the  opposition  and  Impress  the  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  those  dog-eat-dog,  first-year 
graduate  Leminars." 

Competitiveness  gets  worse  as  the  young 
scholar  moves  into  the  academic  "job  mar- 
ket." Since  modern  college  administrators 
more  easily  recognize  market  values  than 
intellectual  ones,  "making  it "  In  the  race  for 
advancement  almost  invariably  Involves 
blackmailing  administrators  by  threatening 
to  take  outside  offers.  Thus,  university  presi- 
dents are  repeatedly,  in  the  position  of  sys- 
tematically rcw  irdlng  di.-.loyalty  to  thcU-  own 
institutions. 

Compartmentalization  further  cuts  down 
the  possibilities  of  human  communication — 
let  alone  human  community — in  the  modern 
university.  Departments,  which  largely  con- 
trol the  higher  educational  process,  have  only 
an  Incidental  Interest  in  the  intellectual 
lives  of  any  students  not  fully  .apprenticed 
to  their  narrow  guild.  There  Is  a  lack  of 
dialogue  not  only  among  students,  faculty 
and  administration  but  also  within  faculties, 
nnd  even  within  the  different  sections  of 
Individual  departments.  The  faculty  meetintr 
of  Columbia  during  the  recent  student  unrett 
was  the  first  in  living  memory  to  bring  to- 
rcthcr  in  one  place  all  faculties  I'XMited  in. 
the  Mornlnsside  Heights  area. 

We  are  producing  a  generation  of  scholars 
who  prefer  to  provide  definitive  answers  to 
small  questions  rather  than  tentative  answers 
to  important  ones.  In  the  process,  the  under- 
graduate, hemmed  in  everywhere  by  narrow 
compartments,  feels  fragmented  and  frus- 
trated. "We  were  all  divided  up  into  punches 
on  an  IBM  card."  a  Berkeley  student  told 
me.  "We  decided  to  punch  back  in  the  riots 
of  1964.  but  the  real  revolution  . around  her" 
win  come  when  we  decide  to  burn  computer 
cards   as   well   as   draft   cards." 

"We  have  just  not  been  given  any  pas- 
sionate sense  of  the  excitement  of  Intel- 
lectual life  around  here."  said  the  editor  of 
the  Columbia  Spectator-. 

A  student  columnist  in  the  Michigan  Daily 
wrote.  "This  institution  has  dismaUy  failed 
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to  inculcate.  In  most  of  Its  undergraduates 
at  leaat.  anything  approaching  an  Intellec- 
tual appetite."  He  spoke  of  the  drift  "to- 
\  uds  something  worse  than  mediocrity — 
pnd  that  Is  absolute  Indifference.  An  indlf- 
1  rence  towards  perhaps  even  life  itself  " 

This  truly  Is  a  "sickness  unto  death";  for 
h  imanistlc  education  is  nothing  If  not  a 
c.mtlnulng  celebration  of  life.  Both  the  sub- 
J'  ct  and  object  of  humanistic  study  are  the 
whole  man — where  mind  and  passion  moet, 
where  creativity  and  criticism  interact. 
HumarUstic  studies — history  and  philosophy, 
arts  and  letters — directly  involve  men  In  the 
anguish,  achievements  and  aspirations  of 
other  people,  and  in  enduring  hiunan  ques- 
tions of  artistic  form,  moml  value  and  per- 
sonal belief.  These  questions,  denllng  with 
t'^e  quality  of  life,  are  relevnnt  to  ever\-one — • 
and  not  merely  to  departmental  specialists. 

Since  the  "output"  of  the  humanities  is 
t!-.e  enrichment  of  individual  lives  rather 
than  the  corporate  economy,  their  study  lan- 
gjlshes  in  the  "marketversity "  "We  have 
more  information  and  less  understanding 
t  lan  at  any  time  in  history."  warns  Robert 
KutcUlns.  But  the  "great  books"  and  "great 
Ideas"  around,  which  he  built  a  humanistic 
curriculum  at  the  University  of  Chicago  a 
gi>neratlon  ago  have  been  largely  replaced  by 
narrow  monographs  and  methodologies  even 
at  Chicago. 

"At  least  we  feel  badly  about  it."  one 
Chicago  student  wistfully  said.  Only  oca- 
sjonally  does  someone  publicly  protest  In  the 
nianner  of  the  Dartmouth  student  at  Uie 
end  of  a  "Great  Issues"  conference  a  lew 
years  ago:  "In  the  course  of  all  these  meet- 
ings." he  said.  "I  have  never  heard  anyone 
mention  the  word  God.  Isn't  that  a  great 
issue''" 

In  the  monetary  language  which  the  mark- 
etversity best  understands,  one  should  per- 
haps divide  the  blame  for  the  present  bank- 
ruptcy among  the  stockholders  i  alumni),  the 
management  (administration  i .  the  profes- 
sional staff  (faculty)  and  the  consumers 
(students I . 

The  alumni  have  helped  kill  off  humanistic 
education  in  America  by  not  Insisting  that 
it  be  kept  alive.  This  was.  after  all.  the  only 
kind  of  education  most  college  students  re- 
ceive in  the  essentially  prescientifio  era 
prior  to  World  War  II.  But  rather  than  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  educational  life  of 
their  aJma  maters,  these  old  graduates  are 
inclined  to  confine  their  criticisms  to  the 
political  views  of  the  faculty  and  the  sexual 
views  of  the  students. 

The  alumni  are  perhaps  easiest  to  forgive, 
since  they  do  support  higher  education,  fi- 
nancially at  least,  and  are  legitimately  pre- 
occupied with  other  things.  But  it  does  seem 
Ironic  that  self-styled  "defenders  of  hallowed 
custom'  will  i;o  t<j  buttle  for  just  alx)vit 
every  college  tradition  except  the  one  which 
brought  colleges  into  being  in  the  first  place: 
tlie  Ideal  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  administrators  bear  special  guilt^not 
fi.  r  their  apparently  Inescapable  preoccupa- 
tion with  fund-raisini;  and  coordinating,  but 
ioT  their  lack  of  intellectual  acumen  and 
moral  passion  in  diagnosing  the  ills  of  their 
own  institutions. 

"We  are  hedged  in  by  prima  donna  profes- 
si-'rs.  feudal  departments  that  do  the  hiring 
and  a  professorial  union  that  won't  let  me 
fire  anyone  on  tenure.  '  one  college  president 
complained  But  his  tone  of  weary  resigna- 
tion provided  another  reminder  that  univer- 
sity presidents  with  the  stature  and  author- 
ity of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  or  a  Nicholas  Mur- 
T.^y  Butler  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Constantly  preoccupied  with  short-term 
crises  and  outside  economic  pressures,  the 
t\  pical  college  administrator  has  an  almost 
ii.'urotic  need  to  reassure  himself  with 
f. .miliar  platitudes.  Thus,  there  has  come 
Into  being  a  kind  of  "rhetoric  gap  "  between 
t'le  oratory  and  the  reality  of  higher  edtica- 
t^jn.  On  the  commencement  platform,  the 
uaiversity  spokesman   celebrates   the  values 
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of  liberal  education;  but  back  at  the  office  he 
has  no  time  to  discuss  the  essence  of  it  with 
those  most  intimately  Involved:  students 
and  faculty.  The  report  of  a  committee  to 
Investigate  student  life  at  Columbia  was  not 
made  public  by  the  president  until  one  week 
before  the  recent  upheaval,  when  the  stu- 
dents themselves  threatened  to  release  it — 
eight  months  after  it  had  been  submitted, 
two  years  and  four  months  after  the  com- 
mittee had  been  formed 

Tlie  university  administrator  senses  that 
the  humanities  are  in  trouble,  but  he  con- 
soles himself  with  the  thought  that  the 
English  department  is  "as  big  as  ever,  '  as  a 
western  college  administrator  told  me.  "We 
do  better  than  most  with  the  humanities," 
a  Harvard  professor  said,  "but  attention  here 
is  focused  on  a  $50  million  college  fund  drive 
exclusively'  for  the  sciences  " 

The  faculty  bears  a  deep  responsibility 
for  the  death  of  the  humanities.  It  is  not 
simply  a  case  of  scholarship  at  the  e.vpense 
of  teaching,  but  a  neglect  of  both  in  lavor 
of  committee  rituals,  cocktail  parties  and  a 
subtle  corruption  of  humanistic  scholarship. 
.\  variety  of  faculty  foibles  and  failings  have 
contributed. 

There  are.  first  of  all.  the  pipepuffing  Pla- 
tunists,  who  identify  the  humanities  inex- 
tricably with  the  ideal  of  a  natural  and  re- 
iMote  jiristocracy.  At  its  best,  this  tradition 
wl^i^ich  and  liberating — in  the  famous  Har- 
\am  philosophy  department  of  James  and 
Santayana:  at  Princeton  in  Whitney  Oates' 
pioneering  cross-departmental  Special  Pro- 
gram in  the  Humanities:  or  in  the  humane 
study  of  literature  at  Yale  under  figures  like 
the  still-acthe  Maynard  Mack. 

But  if  the  humanists  previously  were  too 
isolated  in  Platonic  academies,  they  now 
seem  too  anxious  at  times  to  imitate  Aris- 
totle .as  counselor  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  new  cult  of  perpetual  political  Involve- 
ment has  created  a  breed  within  the  acad- 
emies who  are  variously  known  ;vs  "action 
intellectuals,"  "in-and-outers  '  and  "voyeurs 
of  power.'  Honest  criticism  and  honorable 
consultation  are  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship, but  there  is  real  danger  today  that  the 
humanist,  exploited  for  his  artlculateness. 
may  become  little  more  than  a  make-up  man 
tidying  up  some  public  figure's  image  or  ac- 
tivist's program  for  public  presentation. 

The  heaviest  deatli  blow  to  the  humani- 
ties, however,  has  come  from  the  sycophants 
of  science.  Tliey  have  spread  within  the  tra- 
ditional himnanities  a  crippling  inferiority 
complex  that  has  led  to  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  dealing  with  qualitative  problems  of  value, 
taste  and  belief.  The  advent  of  the  computer 
has  often  encouraged  the  trivialization  of 
scholarship  and  the  belief  that  the  things 
that  count  are  those  that  can  be  counted. 
The  largest  of  the  humanistic  guilds,  the 
mammoth  25,000-member  Modern  Language 
.'Association,  has  computers  in  Its  head- 
quarters but  few  readable  articles  in  its 
publications. 

"Not  only  are  there  no  real  men  teaching 
history."  one  Ivy  League  undergraduate  com- 
plained, "but  there  is  a  resentment  against 
those  real  men  who  made  history.  The  lec- 
turer in  our  course  on  modern  Enaropean 
history  discussed  every  social  class  and 
psychological  complex  known — but  never 
even  mentioned  the  name  of  Napoleon." 

The  problem  is  emphatically  not  a  simple 
case  of  the  "two  cultTires" — scientific  and 
humanistic — warring  against  each  other.  Sci- 
entists such  as  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer.  the 
:ate  director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  have  often  been  the  most  passionate 
patrons  of  pure  humanistic  scholarship. 
Moreover,  humanistic  interest  in  the  sciences 
has  produced  some  stimulating  new  intel- 
lectual activity  in  the  history  of  science, 
linguistics,    anthropology,   etc. 

The  most  Important  problem  arises  within 
the  humanities  themselves,  and  among  the 
more  aggresive  promoters  of  new  methodolo- 
gies in  the  neighboring  social  sciences. 
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Accepting  a  naive,  posltlvlst  view  of  science 
which  is  largely  rejected  by  modern  scientists 
themselves,  the  behaviorlsts  have  largely 
taken  over  the  academic  study  of  politics. 
One  no  longer  reads  the  works  of  great  po- 
litical theorists  in  "professional"  political 
science,  any  more  than  one  reads  noncon- 
temporary  philosophers  in  'professional" 
philosophy. 

".■\s  intellect  and  reason  become  increas- 
ingly identified  only  with  science."  warns 
.Sheldon  Wolin  of  the  Berkeley  political  sci- 
ence department,  "too  many  people  feel 
driven  either  to  private  irrational  withdrawal 
or  to  purposeless,  irrational  violence."  Anx- 
ious to  keep  :>.llve  an  awareness  of  past  po- 
litical thinkers.  Wolln  has  sought  ( unsuc- 
cessftiUy  so  fan  to  set  up  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Social  Thought  at 
Berkeley  :ind  lias  collaborated  with  other 
theorists  in  founding  a  new  learned  society 
to  overcome  their  feeling  of  Isolation  within 
the  primarily  behaviorist  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

A  paltry  one  out  of  every  thousand  dollars 
of  government  funds  given  for  basic  re- 
search in  1966  went  to  the  humanities.  Tlie 
much  smaller  amount  given  by  private  foun- 
dations to  support  research  and  teaching  was 
some  23  times  greater  in  the  sciences  than  in 
the  humanities.  The  federal  government  has 
recently  shown  an  indifference  bordering  on 
contempt  for  humanistic  scholarship:  first 
in  the  original  Selective  Service  recommen- 
dation that  humanistic  but  not  scientific 
graduate  students  were  to  lose  draft  defer- 
ments: second,  in  the  decision  of  the  House 
to  cut  sharply  the  already  small  authoriza- 
tion of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  to  about  one  fifth  the  /' 
amotint  recommended  by  congressional  com-  ^ 
mittees. 

Princeton  originated  .an  Interdepartmental 
Council  on  the  Humanities  15  years  ago  and 
sponsored  publication  of  11  volumes  survey- 
ing the  state  of  the  humanities  in  America 
which  pointed  to  many  critical  needs.  How- 
ever. Princeton's  new  $92  million  academic 
development  campaign  IS  devoted  exclusively 
to  five  key  interdepartmental  areas"  of 
"critical  national  importance" — none  of 
which  I  except,  in  part,  the  library)  are  in  the 
humanities. 

The  continued  acceptance  of  giant  scien- 
tlnc  grants  tends  to  cannibalize  other  uni- 
versity funds  rather  than  "free  them  for 
those  subjects  that  don't  pay  their  own  way," 
as  one  college  dean  put  it.  Another  Ivy 
League  university  which  has  accepted  much 
government  money  for  the  sciences  in  recent 
years  but  is  also  strong  in  the  humanities 
will  spend  this  year  $38.50  of  its  own  funds 
to  support  scientific  research  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  in  support  of  humanistic  research. 

What  difference  does  the  death  of  the  hu- 
mamties  really  make?  It  means,  first  of  all, 
that  we  are  feeding  our  best  young  people 
what  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
•and  Welfare  John  Gardner  has  called  the 
"anti-ieajdership  vaccine."  By  learning  to 
"factor"  every  human  problem  into  techno- 
logical sub-problems,  the  student  may  never 
be  encotiraged  to  see  the  big  picture  in  per- 
spective. 

"As  a  civilization,  we  no  longer  know  how 
to  do  anything,"  comments  Jacques  Barzun. 
former  provost  at  Columbia.  "We  can  meet  no 
situation,  pursue  no  purpose,  without  stop- 
ping work  and  studying."  The  situation 
might  be  described  as  paralysis  through  over- 
analysis:  and,  as  Barzun  puts  it.  "Turning 
the  acadeui'c  experts  loose  on  the  so-called 
problems  of  society  tends  toward  the  general 
paralysis.  " 

Consider,  for  insuance,  the  two  greatest 
practical  problems  America  faces  today: 
Southeast  Asia  and  our  cities:  It  is  tragic  for 
us  all  that — with  pitifully  few  exceptions — 
academic  discussion  has  been  uninformed  by 
any  deep  historical  perspective  based  on  first- 
hand human  knowledge  of  the  life  and  cul- 
ture of  either  Vietnam  or  the  ghetto. 
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"Where  are  our  Vietnamese  experts?" 
plaintively  asked  John  Falrbank,  president  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  at  i' 
congress  of  Orientalists  last  year.  Although 
the  United  States  has  been  deeply  Involved 
in  Vietnam  for  nearly  15  years  now,  we  still 
have  no  one  in  a  high  policy-making  ix>sltlon 
with  any  deep  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  cul- 
ture. Instead,  we  have  the  optimistic  faith  in 
scientific  predictability  and  cultural  vml- 
formlty  voiced  by  Presidential  Assistant  (and 
former  M.I.T.  professor)  Walt  Rostow  that 
"all  i^eoples  of  the  globe  .  .  .  sail  the  same 
voyage,  are  bound  to  the  same  destination." 

Nor  has  the  behaviorist  establishment 
equipped  us  very  well  to  anticipate  the  great 
problems  of  the  cities.  The  ghetto  riots  and 
breakdowns  of  confidence  in  recent  years  call 
into  legitimate  question  the  optimistic  as- 
sumptions of  the  fashionable  "community 
power  studies"  that  conflicts  would  be  re- 
solved through  democratic  processes.  The 
archetype  of  this  genre,  a  study  of  New 
Haven  by  Robert  Dahl  of  Yale  in  1961.  con- 
veyed little  sense  of  the  imiqueness  of  the 
Negroes'  plight  In  the  cities. 

We  seem  able  fully  to  grasp  national  and 
racial  feelings  only  when  they  translate 
themselves  into  violent  movements  with  an 
"output"  of  destruction  that  can  be  recorded 
on  OUT  sociological  seismographs.  Had  we 
seriously  encountered  earlier,  through  litera- 
ture and  history,  the  moral  issues  and  human 
passions  involved,  bloodshed  might  have 
been  prevented — and  at  least  some  imagina- 
tive resources  stored  up  for  creative  rather 
than  repressive  responses  to  crises. 

Can  the  humanities  l>e  revived  to  play  a 
role  in  healing  some  of  the  ills  of  our  civiliza- 
tion? Tliere  is  a  glimmer  of  liope. 

Tlie  current  student  ferment  is  in  many 
ways  a  cry  tor  the  renewal  of  humanistic 
education  in  Anterica.  To  be  sure,  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  see  anything  more  than  symp- 
toms of  a  declining  civilization  in  a  student 
generation  that  enjoys  unprecedented  sub- 
sidies and  liberties  yet  often  ."seeks  to  de- 
mean, if  not  destroy,  the  universities  that 
shelter  them.  Some  have  turned  their  backs 
altogether  on  the  great  tradition  of  rational 
discourse  within  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  which,  after  all,  is  the  lifeblood  of 
any  university.  Some  are  loudly  proclaiming 
(with  characteristic  disregard  for  rational 
argument)  that  it  is  already  1984  and  they 
are  Che  Guevara  or  Ho  Chi  Minh.  But  many 
of  the  most  sensitive  students  simply  feel 
spiritually  starved:  they  protest  against  the 
failure  of  the  and  classroom  to  provide  the 
humanizing  education  that  the  college  cata- 
logue had  promised.  In  their  often  clumsy 
way,  they  are  trying  to  bridge  the  rhetoric 
gap — but  they  see  no  hands  extended  from 
the  other  side. 

Thus,  the  tuned-out  student  generation 
has  joined  (or  merely  identified  with)  the 
two  heavily  publicized  young  people's  revolts 
of  the  mid-sixties;  the  hippies,  with  their 
passionate  belief  in  instant  esthetics  and 
salvation-through-hallucination:  and  the 
New  Left,  with  its  equally  passionate  com- 
mitinent  to  instant  morality  and  salvatlon- 
through-confrontatlon.  Both  groups  are 
purer  than  their  detractors  contend,  Tlaey 
generate  an  authentic  feeling  of  human  com- 
munity; and  they  are  trying  to  put  esthetic 
and  moral  questions  back  onto  the  intellec- 
tual agenda  of  the  Machine  Age. 

But  while  the  hippies  and  the  New  Left  are 
raising  many  of  the  classic  questions,  they 
offer  few  real  answers.  Their  undisciplined 
emotionalism  and  blind  totalism  would  pre- 
\ent  them  from  working  within  almost 
any  conceivable  academic  framework.  In- 
tellectual activity  itself  could  hardly  thrive, 
and  might  not  even  .survive,  the  total 
mystical  withdrawal  or  the  total  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  which  appear  to  be  the 
ultimate  ideals  of  the  hippies  and  the  New 
Left.  resi>ectlvely. 

On  balance,  however,  both  groups  repre- 
sent a  deserved  rebuke  to  the  modern  unl- 
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verslty.  For  behind  tlie  affront  to  tradition 
lies  the  reprimand  which  one  of  their  culture 
heroes  delivered  more  than  a  century  ago  to 
Emerson,  who  was  boasting  that  Harvard 
now  taught  all  branches  of  human  learning. 
"Yes,"  said  Thoreau,  "all  the  branches,  but 
none  of  the  roots." 

Only  If  we  admit  that  the  humanities 
refllly  are  very  nearly  dead  is  there  much 
chance  of  pruning  away  old  branches  to 
niake  room  for  new  growth.  Even  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  there  are  many 
cross-departmental  programs,  a  semi-secret 
recent  study  by  .i  laculty  member  concluded 
tiiat  a  real  regeneration  of  the  humanities 
would  require  the  liquidation  of  almost  all 
the  traditional  departments.  The  future  may 
lie  with  those  who  are  less  encumbered  by  in- 
I'.erited  ."structures  and  vanities:  the  unified 
humanities  department  at  M.I.T..  which  has 
devised  a  new  set  of  courses  for  its  scientific 
elite;  the  effort  to  define  a  new  core  cur- 
riculum at  Upsala  College  in  New  Jersey;  or 
the  proposal  of  Daniel  Bell  of  Columbia  that 
undergraduate  specialization  be  completed 
before  a  final  senior  year  of  broad  general 
education. 

Whatever  the  redefined  curriculum,  mean- 
ingful humanistic  education  will  have  to  be 
conducted  in  smaller,  less  imi>ersonal  human 
communities.  Hopeful  models  are  the  cluster 
colleges  of  California — privately  supported  at 
Claremont  and  publicly  supported  at  .Santa 
Cruz— which  combine  the  overall  currtcular 
diversity  and  resotirces  of  a  large  university 
with  the  living  and  working  scale  of  the  col- 
lege. Smaller  colleges  in  the  Midwest  are 
gaining  outreach  by  following  the  lead  of 
Antioch  and  Beloit  in  regularly  .sending  stu- 
dents out  for  work  or  community  service  in 
a  totally  different  environment  before  bring- 
ing them  back  for  their  final  years  of  study. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  that  the  small 
college  has  a  humanizing  role  to  play  educa- 
tionally if  it  can  survive  economically;  that 
there  is  much  stimulus  In  experimental  col- 
leges within  larger  universities  (such  ;is  those 
at  Fordham,  Chicago,  Michigan  State);  and 
that  new  structures  for  shared  "living-learn- 
ing "  experience  can  enrich  even  relatively 
small  collegiate  communities  (Wesleyan, 
Bowdoin ) , 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  with  experi- 
mental programs  of  producing  conscience- 
salving  tokenism  rather  than  opening  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  radical  innovation.  The 
option  introduced  at  Princeton,  of  taking 
some  courses  with  no  grade  except  Pass  or 
Fail,  seems  still  in  the  realm  of  such  token- 
ism. Though  the  "pass-fail"  program  has  en- 
couraged many  students  to  venture  outside 
their  specialty,  it  usually  serves  to  intensify 
the  amount  of  neurotic  student  concentra- 
tion on  the  "real"  courses  from  which  the 
all-important  grades  and  class  ratings  are 
derived.  Far  more  effective  would  be  a  pro- 
gram that  devoted  an  entire  term  or  year  to 
pass-fail  courses — or  one  that  liberated  the 
List  two  years  from  courses  and  grades  :ilto- 
gether  for  tutorial,  seminar  and  independent 
work  with  one  continuing  supervisor. 

Our  tmiversities  will  best  meet  the  over- 
all need  lor  renewal  of  society  if  they  begin 
with  their  own  .self- renewal.  People  at  all 
levels  in  Swarthmore  told  me  that  the  at- 
mosphere on  that  campus  was  never  better — 
in  both  intellectual  and  human  terms — 
than  during  the  week  last  fall  when  all  classes 
were  called  off  and  the  entire  community 
engaged  in  systematic  small  group  discus- 
sion devoted  to  a  long  critique  of  the  col- 
lege by  a  commission  apixjinted  by  Presi- 
dent Courtney  Smith.  An  institution  that 
was  more  entitled  than  most  to  telf-conarat- 
ulaiion  was  dipping  into  the  more  rewarding 
realm  of  self-renewal. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  teachers 
dedicated  to  making  humane  learning  rele- 
vant to  students  in  all  fields  has  led  many 
to  look  beyond  the  faculty  for  gurtis.  Ma- 
harishl  M.ihesh  Yogi  last  winter  filled  Har- 
vard's Sanders  Theatre  in  a  way  no  profes- 
sor could   have  done.   Yale's  William   Coffin 
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evoked  an  unprecedented  and  sustained  stu- 
dent ovation  in  a  packed  Princeton  chapel 
after  a  recent  speech  on  radical  Christian 
protest  against  cnrrent  American  policies; 
the  most  popular  adult  at  Stanford  seems 
to  be  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  D.  Davie  Napier, 
who  regularly  attracts  capacity  crowds  to 
"Mem  Chu"  (Memorial  Church)  to  hear  Ins 
unorthodox  .sermons  often  based  on  texts 
from   folk  songs. 

It  may  even  be  that  jii.st  as  the  orlgin.il 
humanists  in  the  Renaissance  formed  an 
alliance  with  science  against  a  dogmatic, 
.scholastic  theology,  to  now  humanists  may 
have  to  form  links  with  a  liberalized  reli- 
gion in  order  to  combat  the  intolerant  sclen- 
tism  (if  the  modern  marketversity.  Presi- 
dent Frank  Haie  of  small.  Jesuit  Wheeling 
College  in  West  Virginia  fkJints  out  that 
theology — wherever  it  lias  ceased  being 
t.iught  exclusively  by  priests  otit  of  rol-^ 
duty—  li.as  tended  to  become  one  of  the  mo^l 
lively  and  popular  .subjects  in  Catholic  Col- 
leges. Comparative  religion  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing field-  III  larger  universities  and  Oricntil 
religions  in  "free  universities." 

"The  rich  but  empty  educational  estab- 
lishment may  even  have  to  reexamine  il-i 
condescending  attitude  toward  the  denom- 
inational college,"  observed  a  Protestant  min- 
ister who  graduated  from  one  in  the  MIdweFt 
Certainly  many  in  this  student  generatloM 
are  anxious  to  bo  confronted  with  living  tr.i  - 
dltions  of  value  and  belief,  along  with  tin" 
intellectual  techniques  of  analysis  and  ex- 
pression 

For  the  larger  university  the  hope  is  thjt 
one  can  re-create  lor  the  good  of  our  cntif  • 
civilization  what  the  marketversity  is  not 
producing:  the  free,  unselfish  and  joyful 
pursuit  of  wisdom  within  an  atmo.";phere  ot 
mutual  respect  and  ideological  diversity.  Wc 
win  need  to  give  authority  to  men  witii 
ideas— administrators  willing  to  hire  teach- 
ers outside  regular  departments  and  even 
outside  the  academic  profession.  We  will  need 
leaders  to  help  overcome  by  example  rather 
than  rhetoric  whai.  the  .'tudent-faculty  re- 
port at  Berkeley  h.as  called  the  "lack  of  in- 
tellectual fellowship'  —the  sterile  opposition 
between  the  "passionless  mind"  of  the  formal 
curriculum  and  the  "mindless  passion"  of 
student  rebellion.  One  can  liail  the  work  <>: 
Clark  Kerr  in  diversifving  and  enriching  th" 
state  system  of  education  at  California,  yet 
still  question  lus  image  of  the  college  presi- 
dent as  a  man  'in  the  cor.trol  tower  helping 
the  real  pilots  make  their  landings  without 
crashes  even  in  the  fog."  A  new  generation 
of  .students  wants  to  know  where  and  whv 
the  pilots  are  flying,  what  the  purpose  is  of 
using  a  foggy  airfield,  and  what  the  plane  i.; 
carrying. 

Tliese  restless  students  have  begun  the 
needed  work  of  regenerating  the  American 
university  by  confronting  it  with  the  need 
lor  more  commitment,  not  just  more  com- 
mittees. Tlie  univ-'rsity  is  commiiied  only  t/ 
scholarship,  people  and  the  free  and  en- 
nobling Interaction  between  the  two.  If  i 
is  to  survive,  the  university  cannot  accept  tin- 
extremists'  commitment  io  hallucinogenic 
dru:?s  or  hallucinatory  politics  But  if  It  is  t  j 
revive,  it  must  find  radically  new  approaches 
that  win  in  their  own  way  expand  the  con- 
.sciousness  of  a  complacent  .America  and  III:, 
its  imagination  beyond  the  supermarket 
pushcart.  There  may  be  a  groping  lor  fre.iter 
sense  of  community  even  in  the  ijiz.irre 
courses  listed  by  the  "Mid-Peninsu!a  Free 
University"  near  San  Francinco  on  "jdv.iiicrd 
group  loving"  and  "people  lieaps";  a  'I'l 
for  a  richer,  more  diversified  creative  ;irt, 
curriculum  in  the  flowering  of  creative  crafts 
at  Penhmd.  North  Carolina,  or  even  of  sucli 
experimental  art  forms  .is  the  "ruerri'.l.i 
theater"  :ind  nude  body-pamting  .'sessions  in 
Southern  California. 

Student  turmoil  in  .America  offers  no  ui- 
evitabillties  and  has  produced  too  many  i)re- 
tentious  prophecies.  Tlie  "handwriting  uti 
the  wall"  Is  mostly  adolescent  grafBti  My  only 
message   is   that   humanistic   scholarship   ii. 
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run.  Joy  In  posing  and  solving  questions  for 
oneself  may  help  one  create  fewer  problems 
for  otiiera.  Indeed,  the  real  ar!»iiment  for  re- 
viving the  humanities  may  well  be  that  they 
provide  useful  occupational  therapy  for  a  dis- 
turbed humanity  that  has  been  showing  some 
suicidal  tendencies. 

Within  and  beyond  our  academies,  we  still 
have  a  chance  to  create  a  civilization  that 
could  surpass  all  others — even  the  Greeks, 
for  theirs  was  built  on  slavery.  We  now  have 
machines  to  co  the  work — unle.";s  they  In  turn 
have  enslaved  us.  But  our  relatively  young, 
sometimes  arrogant  civilization  desperately 
needs  a  deeper  sense  of  both  the  grandeiu- 
and  the  evil  in  humanity.  Man  Is  a  fallen 
r.'.igol  as  well  as  a  nikprj  npp. 


WASHINGTON.  DC— A  U.N.  HUM.\N 
RIGHTS  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIAN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

ThttTsday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  and 
•.\nat  are  the  guidin;,'  hands  behind  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  in  Washington, 
DC  .' 

Many  concerned  citizens  the  coiinti"y 
over  express  indignation  and  disnust  at 
the  flagrant  efforts  of  a  few  to  disgrace 
our  Nation's  Capital — to  torment  any 
image  of  respect  for  America,  the  world 
image  of  America — lor  dramatizing  tlie 
negative. 

Cong:ress  finds  itself  h.im.strung  to  take 
any  postive  action  as  representatives  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people — 
m  the  traditional  role  of  a  govenim.ent 
of  laws  promulgated  by  the  people. 

Law  and  order  Ukewise  find  themselves 
;:andcuffed.  It  .seems  to  many  as  if  some 
unseen  gigantic  power  has  ordered  that 
the  occupation  nust  be  suffered  and  that 
no  American — official,  or  otherwise — is 
to  be  permitted  to  interfere. 

Similar  demonstrations,  pockets  of  vio- 
lence, party  line  gobbledygook.  racist 
smears,  and  like  charges  occur  in  other 
countries  such  as  France.  England.  Pan- 
ama. Greece,  and  Africa. 

Is  there  a  correlation  between  what  is 
ranspiring  in  South  Vietnam.  South 
Atrica.  Rhodesia,  and  other  free  coun- 
tries with  the  mess  in  Washington.  D.C.? 
In  every  other  country  experiencing 
similar  attack,  we  have  no  trouble  in 
identifying  the  cause  and  labeling  it 
Communist-controlled  and  inspired — al- 
though the  sinister  action  readily  re\erts 
back  to  the  Red-black  power  bloc  of  the 
United  Nations.  Com;:are  the  limited 
force  orders  of  tlie  military  in  South 
Vietnam  to  the  samo  orders  against  our 
police  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Law 
and  order  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  give 
anyone  safety. 

Tlie  patron  saint  of  the  billionaire's 
subsidized  project  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia — the  poor  people's  infestation — 
the  control  and  intellectual  mechanism 
can  be  identified  as  that  great  unappor- 
tioned  body,  the  United  Nations. 

Blac'K-Red  power  ha\e  combined  to 
smite  the  United  States  of  America  to  its 
knees — hiding  behind  the  sympathetic 
label  of  helping  "poor  people" — feeling 
content  that  none  dare  raise  a  voice  to 
wana  the  poor  involved,  or  the  citizens 
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for  tliat  matter,  that  all  are  being  ex- 
ploited to  promote  the  new  one  world  or- 
der. The  Poor  People's  Campaign  as- 
sumes part  of  an  international  move- 
ment to  subvert  established  authority. 
Involved  here  are  the  same  faces,  same 
programs,  same  double-talk,  same  de- 
iiiaiids,  same  threats  against  individual 
freedoms  and  national  sovereignty  as 
called  for  in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Why  the  instigated  attacks  against 
America — movements  to  promote  un- 
American  ideals  ar.d  solutions? 

Can  it  be  because  we  Americans  still 
have  too  much  uidividual  freedom — we 
pose  a 'threat  to  all  tyranny? 

Must  we  be  equalized  by  being  reduced 
to  the  world  equal  standards — our  prog- 
i-ess  retarded  and  controlled  to  permit  so- 
cialist governments  to  catch  up? 

The  socialist  line  "to  take  from  those 
who  have  and  give  to  those  who  liave  not" 
is  to  be  now  expanded  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  and  we  Americans  are  to  be  the 
goat?  For  all  must  admit  that  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  far  better  off  than  the  poor  in  the 
majority  of  the  U.N.  nations. 

Tlie  year  1968  has  been  proclaimed  as 
the  International  Year  of  Human  Rights 
by  the  United  Nations  organization.  All 
member  states  must  comply.  Somehow 
responsible  American  leaders  feel  these 
orders  from  the  United  Nations  are  con- 
trollin.g  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  ignored.  See  my  re- 
marks. •Target  Date  for  Subjugation: 
1968, '  daily  Congressional  Record, 
March  20.  1967.  page  A1386.  I  also  ask 
our  colleagues  study  in  depth  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 2217  iXXI>  dated  December  19, 
1966. 

It  would  be  interestin.cT  to  learn  the 
true  extent  of  tlie  United  Nations  partici- 
pation in  the  Washington  battlegroimd — 
merely  as  an  international  tribute  so  the 
United  Nations  can  commemorate  1968. 
as  its  theoretical  International  Year  of 
Human  Rights. 

The  need  exists  for  legislation  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  U.N.  partici- 
pation in  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  who  and  what 
are  in  control  or  estopping  control  of 
our  governmental  functions  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  article  "The 
Int?i  national  Year  of  Human  Rights," 
by  David  Mends:  U.N.  Resolution  1904 
•MVIIf'  "Declaration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation." November  20,  1963:  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 1905,  'XVini  "Publicity  To  Be 
Given  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination.'  November  20,  1963; 
U.N.  Resolution  1906,  'XVIII>  "Prepara- 
tion of  a  Draft  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion." November  20.  1963;  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 2017  ^XXl  "Measures  To  Implement 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. "  November  1.  1965;  and 
U.N.  Resolution  2217.  iXXD  "Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights,"  Decem- 
ber 19,  1966;  and  H.R.  6954  and  H.R. 
1 1465  at  this  point  in  mj-  remaiks: 
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[Prom  the  Rliodesla  and  World  Report, 
March  1968] 

TilE    IMTERNATIONAI,    YEAS    OP   HUMAN   RIGHTS 

(By  David  Mends) 
Since  the  days  of  Cleopatra,  everyone  has 
known  that  vipers  are  bad  for  boecwns,  but 
it  sf>ems  that  the  United  Stiites  has  clasped 
the  most  monstrous  viper  the  world  has  ever 
known,  i.e..  the  United  Nations,  to  its  bosom. 
Some  ijoeom.  some  \'lper! 

In  1963  thi.';  nest  of  vipers  declared  that 
1968  Nv-ould  be  known  as  the  "Internr.tlon.'tl 
Year  of  Hum.in  Rights",  and  on  December  20. 
1965.  this  RMOlutlon  was  adopted  unani- 
mously in  the  UN  General  Assembly.  As  a 
^-TT^^It  of  our  hiving  placed  virtually  every 
lynect  of  our  Government  under  the  U.N., 
aVmittedly  as  a  result  of  some  ver\-  dubious 
pseudo-legal  syllogisms,  we  are  bound  by 
law  to  implement  the  terms  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, presumably  by  the  end  of  1968.  The 
Resolution  itself,  which  is  couched  in  the 
usu.il  UN  double-uilk  that  Is  deliberately 
designed  to  mean  everything  and  nothine;, 
starts  off  like  a  recc<rd  with  a  stuck  needle, 
sajing.  "Abolish  Apartheid.  .•\boUsh  Apart- 
held.  Abolish  Apartheid '.  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. .'Vccording  to  the  Declaration,  the 
whole  world  is  supposed  to  implement  in 
practice  the  'principles  of  the  protection  of 
human  rights  laid  down  in  the  UN  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  People  and 
the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination '.  They  hope 
to  aboli,=;h  apartheid  i  for  some  obscure  rea- 
son the  UN  always  prints  the  word  "apart- 
held"'  in  italics,  no  doubt  because  it  is  a 
dirty  word  I .  implement  a  number  of  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  Conventions 
on  AboUtlon  of  Forced  Labour.  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment.  Equal  Remuneration 
for  Men  and  Women,  etc..  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide,  and  many  other  Con- 
ventions of  this  ilk.  On  Uie  face  of  it.  all 
this  sounds  absolutely  wonderful  to  the  cas- 
ual observer,  but  if  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  delve  deeply  into  the  subject,  one  can  see 
that  this  is  just  the  bait  in  a  gigantic  bear- 
trap.  So  let  us  now  delve  into  this  "Xnter- 
national  Year  of  Human  Rights"  a  little  bit 
deeper. 

THE   GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

The  Genocide  Convention,  for  instance, 
sounds  like  a  really  good  thing.  Genocide 
meaiis  mass  killing,  which  is  universally 
condemned,  .and  if  the  Genocide  Convention 
were  confined  to  prevention  of  mass  killing, 
few  could  oppose  it.  But  when  the  defini- 
tion of  genocide  is  extended  to  cover  persons 
causing  "serious  mental  harm"  to  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  per- 
mits trial  of  an  individual  before  an  "inter- 
na*lonal  penal  tribunal",  then  truly  a  Pan- 
dora's bo.x  of  incalculable  trouble  is  opened. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  actually 
.■signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
December  11,  1948.  just  two  days  after  it  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  UN  General 
.■\ssembly.  Should  the  Senate  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  as  a  treaty,  American 
people  would  be  liable  to  possible  arrest,  e.x- 
tradition.  and  trial  before  an  international 
tribunal  if  accused  of  the  poorly  defined 
crime  of  genocide.  There  is  absolutely  no 
mention  in  the  Genocide  Convention  of  trial 
by  jury,  such  trial  might  not  even  be  con- 
ducted in  English,  and  obviously  there  could 
not  be  any  appeal  of  the  sentence,  since  an 
internatloiii:.!  tribunal  would  presumably  be 
the  highest  court  In  the  world.  If  the  treaty 
were  ratified,  who  would  determine  when 
"mental  harm"  is  "serious"?  And  what  is  the 
definition  of  "incitement  to  genocide",  which 
Article  III  of  the  Convention  makes  punish- 
able? Pursuing  this  .-ugument  to  the  absurd 
limit,  a  person  might  write  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  a  newspaper  today,  which  some 
member  of  a  religious  or  raclaj  group  felt 
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had  caused  tliem  "severe  mental  harm".  Tlie 
author  is  not  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  but  it 
seems  to  him  that  since  the  Nuremberg 
Trials  the  principle  of  ex  post  facto  has  been 
abolished  as  regards  dealings  of  the  United 
States  with  the  UN.  as  a  result  of  treaties 
signed  at  that  time  .Some  months  or  years 
late,  if  the  Senate  ratifies  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, the  writer  of  that  letter  could  be 
arrested,  extradited  and  tried  without  a  jury 
in  a  world  court  with  no  right  of  appeal. 

The  crowning  folly  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  it  makes  no  mention  of 
persecution  of  political  groups.  Thus,  totali- 
tarian countries  can  commit  inhuman  acts 
against  "enemies  of  the  state"  with  impimity 
and  without  fear  of  being  accused  of  the 
crime  of  genocide.  Even  assuming  the  un- 
likely situation  where  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
tually decided  to  honour  such  a  Genocide 
Treaty  (It  would  l)e  quite  a  turn-up  for  the 
book  If  they  ever  honoured  any  treaty  i.  they 
could  still  gaily  carry  on  performing  ina.ss 
executions  with  gay  abandon  I 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

The  UN  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  also  replete  with  high-sounding 
phrases,  and  also  sounds  pretty  good.  Section 
25  provides  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
"food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care 
and  necessary  social  services,  and  the  right 
of  security  in  the  event  of  unemployment, 
sickness,  disability,  widowhood,  old  age  or 
other  lack  of  livelihood  in  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control". 

Let's  take  a  good  close  look  at  this.  First 
of  all  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Declaration 
that  everyone  shall  work  for  .such  benefits,  or 
help  establish  a  fund  to  finance  them  How 
does  one  define  "old  age"?  The  life  expec- 
tancy of  the  inhabitants  of  the  backward 
nations  is  probably  not  much  more  than  40 
years,  and  by  that  .ige  most  of  them  are  too 
old  and  feeble  to  work,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
disease  and  dietary  deficiencies.  Obviously 
the  Western  nations  are  expected  to  finance 
all  of  this,  so  does  this  mean  that  an  Ameri- 
can or  Britisher  must  work  to  the  age  of  65 
to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  40-year-old 
retired  Africans  or  Asians?  Where  are  all  the 
social  workers,  nurses  and  doctors  going  to 
come  from  to  implement  this  Declaration? 

Doctors  in  particular  are  a  vanishing  breed 
as  more  and  more  nations  introduce  social- 
ised medicine  which  results  in  less  .and  less 
students  studying  medicine.  One  simple  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  might  be  to  adopt  the 
Red  Chinese  system  of  medical  training.  Ap- 
parently all  one  has  to  do  there  is  to  clasp 
the  "Thoughts  of  Chairman  M.ao"  firmly  in 
one  hand,  and  declare  in  ringing  tones,  "I 
have  been  so  inspired  by  the  Thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao  that  I  now  feel  competent  to 
practise  medicine.  Please  pass  honourable 
scalpel".  This  may  be  a  good  way  of  making 
"Instant  doctors",  but  in  the  long  run  the 
old  way  of  training  doctors  will  probably  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  way. 

Is  a  wandering  nomad  from  the  Sahara 
Desen  who  has  never  worked  a  day  in  his 
life,  but  has  merely  followed  a  Hock  of  goats 
in  their  quest  for  vegetation  on  which  to 
graze,  also  entitled  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation? Is  he  entitled  to  liousing  when 
he  has  spent  all  his  life  in  a  tent?  With  a 
little  imagination  one  could  think  up  dozens 
of  questions  of  this  nature, 

ANTICOLONIALISM 

The  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  People 
also  means  a  lot  more  than  it  says.  The 
deliberate  plan  by  the  United  States  to  dis- 
member the  British  Empire,  hatched  out  in 
the  early  thirties,  has  almost  been  consum- 
mated, about  the  only  British  "possession" 
of  any  importance  is  Rhodesia,  who  has  de- 
clared her  independence  from  Britain.  Even 
remote  Pacific  islands  such  as  Fiji  and  Nauru 
are  in  the  throes  of  "Uhuru  "  now.  Needless 
to  say,  without  the  system  of  Imperial  Pref- 
erence, the  abolition  of  which  was  a  sine  qua 
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non  of  Lend-Lease  from  America,  ihe  days  of 
Britain  as  a  nation  was  numbered.  In  UN 
laiigu.age,  however  "colonialism"'  means 
much  more  than  the  dictionary  says  it  does. 
The  Southern  States  in  the  United  States 
are  also  considered  lo  be  an  area  where  co- 
lonialism exists,  so  if  colonialism  is  to  be 
abolished  all  over  the  world,  the  Negroes  in 
the  South  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  secede 
from  the  Union  and  form  a  separate  Negro 
Soviet  State.  Also  United  Suites  military 
bases  are  also  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
coloniali.'^m,  .-o  we  will  probably  have  to 
abandon  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  B,ise  in  Cuba,  etc.  White 
rule  in  Uhodesia.  South  Africa  and  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies  is  also  a  form  of  "colonial- 
ism", and  tills,  loo.  will  have  to  be  abolished. 
In  order  to  ".safeguard  Human  Rights'",  the 
UN  will  undobutedly  try  to  order  the  United 
.States  into  a  war  against  Southern  .Mrlca  to 
•  liberate  the  Negros  from  brutal  white  op- 
pression'.  As  a  gesture  ot  support  they  will 
probably  offer  to  hold  our  coat-s  while  the 
United  .States  i  possibly  with  our  "friends"  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  allies)  engages  in  a  war 
that  will  destroy  both  South  Africa  by  dev- 
astation, and  the  United  States  by  destroying 
her  currency  by  cutting  off  the  source  of  its 
gold  backing. 

R.\CIAL   DISCRIMINATION 

The  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  is  by  far  the 
most  ixjtentlally  devastating  of  all  the  UN 
Declarations.  It  means  exactly  what  It  .says. 
all  /onus  of  racial  discrimination  must  disap- 
pear, .iiid  the  ultimate  form  of  racial  discrim- 
ination is  discrimination  in  sex  and  marriage. 
The  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
Resolution  states  that  discrimination  be- 
tween race  and  sex  must  be  eliminated,  along 
with  other  forms  of  discrimination  A  bar- 
rage of  propaganda  has  been  let  loose  about 
the  ideal  UN  brown  man"  ;ts  the  ultimate 
form  ot  humanity,  and  a  bevy  of  so-called 
anthropologists  have  set  forth  to  prove,  by 
the  technique  of  discarding  iill  data  that 
fails  to  support  their  theory,  and  using  only 
data  that  docs,  that  racial  intermarriage  is 
highly  desirable.  To  the  best  of  the  author's 
knowledge,  none  of  these  "experts"  ever  mar- 
ried anyone  but  white  people,  which  proves 
something. 

We  are  told  ad  nauscayn  that  heredity 
means  nothing,  and  that  environnient  alone 
determines  what  a  person  Ijecomes,  so  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  spend  lots  of  money 
to  provide  a  perfect  environment,  and  man- 
kind will  be  perfect.  A  spaniel  puppy  raised 
in  a  litter  of  police  dogs  will  grow  up  to 
be  a  spaniel,  or  a  thistle  growing  in  a  held 
of  wheat  will  still  be  a  thistle  at  harvest- 
time;  but  for  some  miraculous  reason  a 
human  imbecile,  of  whatever  race,  if  placed 
in  the  right  environment  will  somehow 
grow  up  to  be  a  pillar  of  society.  The 
author  is  not  an  anthropollgist,  but  it  seems 
that  those  guys  ought  to  go  back  to  their 
anthropology  school  and  get  their  money 
back.  They  were  robbed! 

The  argument  of  the  liberals  is  that  wars 
are  caused  by  nationalism,  poverty  a.nd  racial 
hatred  (while  in  actual  fact  they  are  caused 
by  wealthy  bankers  and  armament  manufac- 
turers conspiring  to  produce  wars),  so  all 
that  is  needed  to  end  wars  is  to  interbreed 
.ill  the  races  so  that  all  of  mankind  will  be 
of  one  polyglot  race  and  one  polyglot  nation- 
ality. Of  course  this  is  only  a  theory  with  no 
facts  to  back  it  up,  while  a  host  of  facts 
exist  to  disprove  the  theory;  but  neverthe- 
less these  characters  propose  to  encourJIge 
racial  Intermarriage  so  that  in  the  course  ot 
a  few  generations  the  white  race  will  cease 
to  exist. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  v.hat  will  happen 
as  a  result  of  mixing  up  the  races,  but  it  is 
a  "noble  experiment",  and  therefore  it  has 
to  be  tried.  Unfortunately,  just  as  a  scram- 
bled egg  cannot  be  unscrambled  if  the  cook 
decides  he  wanted  his  eggs  poached  alter 
all.    if    the    result   of    interbreeding   all    the 
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races  of  mankind  into  the  ideal  UN  "brown 
man"  Is  to  convert  all  of  humanity  into  im- 
beciles, who  would  be  left  with  enough  intel- 
ligence to  figure  out  how  to  unscramble  tli.it 
gigantic  egg? 

I  Prom  the  Concressionat.  Rf.iohd. 

Mar.  id.  19671 

Target  Date  for  .Si'BJircATlON :   1968 

Mr.  Rarick.  Mr  Speaker,  many  taxpayers, 
constituents,  puzzled  businessmen,  and  cor- 
i-erned  parents  are  writing  Inquiries  as  to 
why  all  the  emph.osis  is  being  placed  on  1968 
as  the  must  year  lor  forcolul  compliance  with 
every  guideline,  edit,  and  program  to  regu- 
late our  lives,  our  businesses,  our  milo>>'. 
and  our  chlldrcns'  tulurcs,  our  mantier  of 
worship  in  this  country. 

.So  that  all  may  know  and  remember  th  > 
source  of  the  pressure  and  the  cause,  I  am 
asking  that  the  international  blueprint,  that 
IS,  the  U.N.  resolution — "International  Year 
loi-  Human  Rights."  designating  the  year  196,1 
as  the  International  Year— be  printed  en 
toto  In  the  Record,  with  this  question:  Ma-i 
the  Governments  of  .South  Rhodesia  and 
South  Alrlca  be  overthrown  Ijefore  the  ei.U 
of  1968? 

The  resolution  follows: 

"TEXT   OP  RESOLl'TION   ON    INTFRNATIONAI,   VFAI 
FOR    IU:MAN    rights 

"Date  adopted:    December  20,    1965. 

"Vote:   Adopted  unanimously, 

"Document  numbers:  Committee  report  t< 
Assembly:  Third  Committee  Report  A  6184: 
Resolution  as  adopted  by  Assembly:  2081 
( XX  I , 

'Thr  Gi'nrrcl  A^iiPmblu,  ReralUng  Its  reso- 
lution 1961  (XVIII)  of  12  December  196:) 
designating  the  year  1968  as  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights. 

"Considering  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights'  has  been  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  highest  importance  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  the  furtherance  of  peace 
and  stability. 

■Convinced  that  its  role  in  the  future  will 
be  of  equal  significance. 

■Considering  that  the  further  promotion 
and  development  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  contributes  to 
the  strengthening  of  peace  throughout  tho 
world  and  to  friendship  between  peoples, 

■'Considering  that  racial  discrimination  ani 
in  particular  the  policy  of  apartheid  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedon-.r. 
and  that  persistent  and  Intense  efforts  mu;-t 
be  made  to  secure  its  abandonment. 

"Reaffirming  the  belief  that  the  cause  of 
human  rights  will  be  well  served  by  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  extent  of  the  prog- 
ress made,  and  the  conviction  that  the  year 
1968  should  be  devoted  to  intensified  na- 
tional and  international  efforts  and  under- 
takings in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  alsn 
to  an  international  review  of  the  achieve- 
ments in  this  field. 

■Stressing  the  importance  of  further  devel- 
opment and  implementation  in  practice  o: 
the  principles  of  the  protection  of  human 
rights  laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
People  ■  and  the  Declaration  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dlscrlmina- 
tion," 

'Conrinccd.  that  an  intensification  of  ef- 
forts in  the  intervening  years  will  heighten 
the  progress  that  can  be  m;ide  by  1968, 

■Convnced  further  that  the  proposed  in- 
ternational review  of  progress  in  the  iicld  of 


"'General  Assembly  resolution  217  (Ai 
(III)  of  10  December  1948. 

"General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV( 
of  14  December  1960. 

"General  Assembly  resolution  1904 
(XVIII)   of  20  November  1963. 
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human  rights  can  advantageously  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  an  International  conference, 
'Noting  the  Interim  programme  of  meas- 
ures and  activities  to  be  undertaken  In  con- 
nection with  the  International  Year  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  In  celebration  of  ihe  twen- 
tiet:.  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  set  out 
in  the  interim  programme  annexed  to  the 
present  resolution. 

"Noting  further  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  continuing  the  preparation 
of  .1  programme  of  obser\'ances.  measures  and 
activities  to  be  undertaken  in  1968, 

'•1.  Calls  upon  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  members  of  the  special- 
ized agencies,  regional  Intcr-governmental 
organizations,  the  specialized  agencies,  and 
the  national  and  international  organizations 
concerned,  to  devote  the  year  1968  to  Intensi- 
fied efforts  and  undertakings  In  the  field  of 
human  rights.  Including  an  international  re- 
view of  achievements  in  this  field; 

"2.  Urges  Member  States  to  take  nppropri- 
ato  measures  in  preparation  for  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  to  elim- 
inate dlscnniination  and  other  violations  of 
luiman  dignity,  with  spe<-ial  attention  to  the 
.abolition  of  racial  discrimination  and  in  par- 
ticular the  policy  of  apartheid: 

"3.  Invttes  all  Member  States  to  ratify  be- 
fore 1968  the  Conventions  already  concluded 
in  the  field  of  hui>ian  rights,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  following: 

'Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and  Instltu- 
t.ons  and  Practices  similar  to  Slavery;  « 

■■International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labour;' 

■International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  Discrimination  in  Re- 
.■;pect  of  Employment  and  Occupation;' 

International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention converning  Equal  Remuneration  for 
Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work  of  Equal 
Value;' 

"International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  Freedom  of  Assocation 
.uui  Protection  of  tie  Right  to  Organize;  » 

"United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  Convention  against 
Discrimination  in  Education;" 

"Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment ol  the  Crime  of  Genocide;"'' 

■Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women;  '^ 

■■International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Ail  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion;'- 

■■4.  Decides  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  draft  conventions  so  that  they  may 
be  open  for  ratification  and  accession  if  pos- 
sible before  1968; 

■■Draft  Covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights; 

■■Draft  Covenant  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights; 

■•Draft  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious 
Intolerance; 

"C.-aft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation. 

"5.  Decides  to  complete  by  1968  the  consid- 
eration and  preparation  of  the  draft  declara- 
tions which  have  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women; 


'  '  United  Nations.   Treaty  Scries,  vol.  266 
(19561  I.  No.  3822.  ; 

•    /bid.,  vol.  32  (19591.  No.  4648. 

■Ibid.,  vol.  362  (1960).  No.  5181. 

■  ■  Ibid.,  vol.  165  ( 1953  i  ,  No.  2181. 
■' Ibid.,  vol.  68  (19501,  No.  881. 
••  ■  Ibid  .  vol.  429  (19621.  No.  6193. 
■•'Ibid.,  vol.  78   (19511.  No.  1021. 
•■ -'/bid.  vol.  193  (19541.  No.  2613. 
•■  '-General  Assembly  resolution  2106  (XX) 
of  21  December  1965. 
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"6.  Approies  the  Interim  programme  of 
measure-s  and  activities  envisaqed  for  the 
United  Nations  annexed  to  the  present  reso- 
lution and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
proceed  with  the  arrangements  for  the  meas- 
ures to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
set  out  in  the  annex; 

"7.  Iniite.i  Member  States  to  consider,  in 
connexion  with  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights,  the  possible  adanvtage  of 
undertaking,  on  a  regional  basis,  common 
studies  in  order  to  establish  more  effective 
protection  of  human  rights. 

■'8.  Ini'ites  regional  inter-covernmental  or- 
ganizations with  competence  in  the  field  to 
provide  the  International  conference  en- 
visaged for  1968  with  full  information  on 
their  accomplishments,  programmes  and 
otl'.er  measures  to  realize  rotectlon  of  hu- 
man rights; 

■■9.  Invites  the  Commission  of  the  Status 
of  Women  to  p.artlclpate  and  co-operate  at 
every  stage  In  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights; 

■■10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
tran.5mit  the  present  resolution  and  the  in- 
terim programme  annexed  thereto  to  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  regional  inter- 
governmental organizations,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  the  interested  international 
organizations; 

■■11.  Recommends  that,  in  view  of  the  his- 
toric importance  of  the  observances  of  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights,  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  should  be  urged  to 
mobilize  the  finest  resources  of  culture  and 
art  In  order  to  lend  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights,  through  literature,  music, 
dance,  cinema,  television  and  all  other  forms 
and  media  of  communication,  a  truly  uni- 
versal character; 

"12.  Commends  to  the  States,  regional  in- 
ter-governmental organizations,  agencies  and 
organizations  mentioned  In  paragraph  10 
above  the  programme  of  measures  and  activ- 
ities set  out  in  the  annex  and  invites  their 
co-operation  and  participation  in  this  pro- 
gramme with  a  view  to  making  the  celebra- 
tions successful  and  meaningful; 

"13.  Decides  that.  In  order  to  promote  fur- 
ther the  principles  contained  in  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to  develop 
and  guarantee  political,  civil,  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  rights  and  to  end  all  dis- 
crimination and  denial  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedom  on  grounds  of  race, 
colour,  sex.  language,  or  religion,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  permit  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid; an  international  conference  on  human 
rights  should  be  convened  during  1968  in 
order  to: 

■■(a)  Review  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  human  rights  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

'■(b)  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  United  Nations  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  and  the  practice  of  the  policy 
of  apartheid; 

■■(D  Formulate  and  prepare  a  progranune 
of  further  measures  to  be  taken  subsequent 
to  the  celebrations  of  the  International  Year 
lor  Human  Rights; 

■14.  Decides  to  establish  a  Pre{)aratory 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  consisting  of 
seventeen  members  to  compelte  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  International  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  in  1968  and  in  particular  to 
make  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Msembly  regarding  the  agenda, 
duration  and  venue  of  the  Conference  and 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Conference,  and  to  organize  and  direct  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  evaluation  stud- 
ies and  other  documentation; 

"15.  Requests  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  appoint  the  S'ates  to  the  Pre- 
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paratory  Committee,  eight  of  which  shall  be 
States  represented  on  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  two  of  which  shall  be 
States  represented  on  the  Commission  on  the 
Hiatus  of  Women; 

■■16.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Con- 
ference from  within  the  Secretariat  and  to 
provide  the  Preparatory  Committee  with  all 
necessary  assistance; 

■'17.  Reque.'its  the  Preparatory  Committee 
to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  preparation 
in  order  that  such  reports  might  be  consid- 
ered by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  sessions." 

".\NNEX:     INVrP.MATIO.VAL    YEAR    ^ORHlTM.^N 
RIGHTS :     INTERIM    IROCR.\MME 

■'/.  The  theme  of  ceremonies,  activities  and 
celebrations  '■' 

"It  recommended  that  the  programme  of 
measures  and  activities  to  be  undertaken 
throughout  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights  should  be  calculated  to  cn- 
cotirage.  on  .as  wide  a  basis  as  [lossible.  both 
nationally  and  internationally,  the  protec- 
tion of  htiman  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  to  bring  home  to  all  the  people  the 
bieadth  of  the  concept  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  In  all  its  aspects.  The 
theme  of  the  ceremonies,  activities  and  cele- 
brations should  be:  'Greater  recognition  and 
full  enjoyment  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
of  the  individual  and  of  human  rights  every- 
where^.  The  aim  should  be  to  dramatize  uni- 
versal respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 
without  distinction  ;vs  to  race,  sex.  language 
or  religion. 

■'//.  A  year  of  activities  " 

"It  is  agreed  that  all  the  participants  In 
the  celebrations  should  be  invited  to  devote 
the  year  1968  ;is  a  whole  to  activities,  cere- 
monies and  observances  relating  to  the 
question  of  human  rights.  Irtternational  or 
regional  seminars,  national  conferences.  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  on  other 
cleciarations  .and  Instruments  of  the  United 
Nations  relating  to  human  rights,  may  be 
organized  throughout  the  year.  Some  coun- 
tries will  wish  to  stress  the  entire  content 
of  the  Declaration,  as  further  elaborated  in 
later  United  Nations  human  rights  pro- 
grammes. Some  p;u-ticipating  countries  may 
wish  to  emphasize,  during  particular  periods 
of  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights, 
rights  ,-ind  freedoms  in  connexion  with  which 
they  have  faced  special  problems.  During 
each  such  period  the  Governments  would  re- 
view, against  the  standards  set  by  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
other  declarations  and  instruments  of  the 
Uttited  Nations  relating  to  human  rights, 
their  domestic  legislation  and  the  practices 
within  their  society  In  respect  of  the  par- 
ticular right  or  freedom  which  Is  the  subject 
of  that  period's  obsen'ances.  They  would 
.assess  the  extent  to  which  the  right  had 
been  effectively  secured  and  would  give  pub- 
licity to  it  and  make  special  efforts  to  pro- 
mote among  their  citizens  a  basic  under- 
standing of  its  nature  and  significance  so 
that  the  gain  already  made  might  not  easily 
be  lost  in  the  future.  To  the  extent  that 
the  right  or  freedom  had  not  yet  been  ef- 
fectively secured,  every  effort  would  be  made 
during  the  period  towards  its  achievement. 
In  the  choi"e  of  subjects,  priority  could  of 
course  be  given  to  those  rights  of  a  civil  and 
political  character  and  those  of  an  economic, 
S'>cial  and  cultural  character. 


■'"See  E  CN.4  886,  paras.  46-52,  and  rec- 
ommendation I  (para.  52). 

"  '*  Ibid.,  paras.  53-58.  and  recommendation 
II  (para.  58j ." 
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"A.  Measures  to  be  Undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  In  the  Period  Prior  to  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  International  Year  for  Htmian 
Rights 

■■1.  Elimination  of  certain  practices  " 

■■Believing  that  certain  practices  which  con- 
stitute some  of  the  grosser  form  of  the  de- 
nial of  human  rights  still  persist  within  the 
territories  of  some  Member  States,  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  recommends  that 
the  United  Nations  adopt  .and  set  before  the 
Member  States  as  a  target  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  1968  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  following  violations  of  human  rights: 

"(a)  Slavery,  the  slave  trade.  Institutions 
and  practices  similar  to  slavery,  and  forced 
labour; 

"(b)  All  forms  of  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  sex,  language,  religion,  political 
or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  or  ethnic 
origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status; 

"(c)  Colonlall.sm  and  the  denial  of  freedom 
and  Independence. 

"2.  International  measures  for  the  protection 
and  guarantee  of  human  rights  '" 
"Measures  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
other  declarations  and  instruments  of  the 
United  Nations  relating  to  human  rights 
have  been  under  consideration  In  the  United 
Nations  lor  many  years.  Tlie  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  conhdent  that  action  on 
the  draft  Covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights  and  the  draft  Covenant  on  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights,  and  measures  of 
Implementation,  and  on  the  other  conven- 
tions IT  International  agreements  in  the 
field  of  human  richts  listed  in  the  draft  reso- 
lution prepared  by  the  Commission  in  1964 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly, 
will  be  completed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights. 
If.  however,  by  the  beginning  of  1968.  Inter- 
national machinery  tor  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  these  covenants  and  conven- 
tions or  International  agreements  does  not 
form  part  of  the  instruments  adopted.  Inter- 
national measures  for  the  guarantee  or  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  should  be  a  subject 
of  serious  study  during  the  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights. 

"B.  Measures  to  be  undertaken  by  member 
states  in  the  period  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights 

"3.  Review  of  national  legislation " 
"Governments  are  Invited  to  review  their 
national  legislation  against  the  standards  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  other  declarations  and  Instruments  of 
the  United  Nations  relating  to  human  rights, 
and  consider  the  enactment  of  new  or  the 
amending  of  existing  laws  to  bring  their 
legislation  Into  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  and  other  declara- 
tions and  Instruments  of  the  United  Nations 
relating  to  human  rights. 

"4.  Machinery  for  implementation  on  the 
national  level '" 
'All  Member  States  are  Invited,  as  one  of 
tbe  measures  they  will  undertake  In  con- 
n«clon  with  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Riuhts,  to  establish  or  refine,  if 
necessary  by  the  end  of  1968.  their  national 
noachinery  for  giving  effect  to  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  and  freedoms.  If.  for  example,  with- 
in any  Member  States,  arrangements  do  not 
exist  which  will  enable  individual  persons  or 


"  Ibid.,  paras.  73-67,  and  recommendation 

V  (Para.  77),  as  well  as  paras.  424-425. 
"■Ibid.,  paras.  93-99,  and  recommendation 

VI  (para.  99). 

^' Ibid.,  paras.  116-120,  and  recommenda- 
tion XI  (para.  120). 

'"/bid.,  paras.  121-129,  and  recommenda' 
tlonXII  (para.  129), 
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groups  of  persons  to  bring  before  independ- 
ent national  tribunals  or  authorities  any 
complaints  they  may  have  concerning  the 
violation  of  their  human  rights  and  obtain 
effective  remedies,  the  Member  States  should 
be  Invited  to  undertake  that  such  arrange- 
ments win  be  Introduced.  If  such  arrange- 
ments already  exist,  the  Member  States 
should  be  invited  to  undertake  to  refine  and 
improve  them.  This  is  not  a  recommenda- 
tion that  any  particular  improvement  In 
machinery  should  be  introduced.  In  one  set 
of  circumstances  what  may  be  needed  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  special  court;  in  another 
the  appointment  of  an  Ombudsman  or  Pro- 
curator-General or  similar  official;  In  an- 
t)ther  simply  the  setting  up  of  offices  to 
which  Individual  citizens  may  bring  their 
complains.  Tlie  determination  as  to  what 
machinery  or  improvement  in  machinery  is 
required  for  giving  effect  to  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  would  be  within  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Government  concerned, 
"5.  National  Programme  of  Education  on 

Human  Rights'" 
"Believing  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
effectiveness  of  laws  In  making  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms a  reality,  the  Commission  is  convinced 
that  a  concentration  of  effort  on  legal  and 
institutional  guarantees  of  human  rights,  al- 
though it  win  go  far  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  we  seek,  will  not  po  all  the 
way.  Attention  needs  to  be  concentrated.  In 
addition,  on  means  of  changing  some  old 
ways  of  thinking  on  these  subjects,  and  of 
rooting  out  deep-seated  prejudicies  in  regard 
to  race,  colour,  sex,  religion  and  so  on.  In 
short,  it  is  necessary  to  embark  upon  a  com- 
plementary programme  of  education,  includ- 
ing both  adult  and  child  education  designed 
to  produce  new  thinking  on  the  part  of  many 
people  In  regard  to  human  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, It  Is  recommended  that  an  Integral 
part  of  any  programme  of  intensification  of 
effort  to  be  undertaken  in  the  next  three 
years  should  be  a  world-wide  educational 
programme  in  human  rights.  Such  an  educa- 
tional programme  would  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Decade  and  also  with  the  objectives  In 
the  field  of  human  rights  the  proposed 
United  Nations  Training  and  Research  Insti- 
tute. This  programme  should  aim  at  mobiliz- 
ing some  of  the  energies  and  resources  of : 

■■(a)  Universities,  colleges  and  other  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  private  and  public 
within  Member  States; 

■'(b)  The  teaching  staff  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools; 

"(CI  Foundations  and  charitable,  scientific 
and  research  institutions; 

■'(d)  Media  of  Information  and  m.oss  com- 
munication, including  the  Press,  radio  and 
television; 

"(e)  Interested  non-governmental  organi- 
zations; 

towards  the  education  of  the  people,  adults 
and  children,  about  the  state  of  human 
rights  in  their  communities  and  elsewhere, 
and  about  the  further  steps  which  need  to  be 
taken  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  effective 
realization  of  these  rights.  Member  States 
with  federal  systems  of  government  are 
called  upon  to  encourage  the  activities  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  of  local  and  state  educa- 
tional Institutions.  * 

"It  would  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
educational  effort  if  the  national  leaders 
within  Member  States  would  give  it  every  en- 
couiragement.  Within  this  effort  Governments 
would  organize  conferences  of  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
within  their  territories  and  invite  them  to 
consider  how  the  curricula  and  their  teach- 
ing programmes  can  be  utilized  to  improve 
the  awareness  in  the  student  population  of 
the  fundamental  questions  of  human  .ights, 
how  their  research  programmes  might  be  di- 
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reeled   to  this  end,   and   how   they   ran   co- 
operate with  the  other  Interested  organiza- 
tions,  through   extra-mural   and   other   pro- 
grammes,  in   furthering   the   alms   of   adult 
education  In  human  rights.  In  this  context, 
studies  of  local  customs  and  traditions  could 
be  undertaken  by  national  authorities  with  a 
\icw  to  examining  to  what  extent  they  might 
be   loBterlng   and    encouraging    latitudes   or 
\:iluos  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Unl- 
\  <  rs.il  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  how 
these  customs  and  traditions  can  be  eventu- 
,tliy  eliminated.  Charitable  and  philanthropic 
loundations    might    be    Invited    to   consider 
making  grants  for  programmes  of  research 
and  study  In  this  field  and  to  make  bursaries 
and  fellowships  available  for  research  in  hu- 
man rights.  Responsible  authorities  of  col- 
leges,   loid    of    elementary    and    secondary 
sch(50ls.  could  be  Invited  to  review  their  cur- 
ricula  and   textbooks   In   order   to  eradicate 
bias,  intentional  and  unintentional,  towards 
the  preservation  <Jf  ideas  and  concepts  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  to  introduce 
courses   of  study   which   positively   promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

■■It  has  been  noticed  with  appreciation 
that  certain  universities  have  already  In- 
cluded In  their  curricula  courses  In  the  Inter-  ' 
national  protection  of  human  rights,  other 
universities  could  be  guided  by  such  pro- 
grammes and  benefit  by  those  experiences. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  UNESCO  Asso- 
ciated Schools  Project  in  Education  for  Inter- 
national Understanding. 

■Governments  might  also  convene,  or  give 
encouragement  to  the  convening  ol.  con- 
ferences amongst  the  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  services  within  their  territories. 
Inviting  them  to  consider  how  their  facih- 
tles  might  most  usefully  co-operate  with 
other  organizations  within  the  country,  and 
with  International  agencies.  In  advancing  the 
effort  to  educate  the  people  Into  greater  re- 
spect for  Individual  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

"Tlie  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  especially  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  the  International  Labour  Organi- 
zation, can  make  a  particularly  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  Intensification  of 
the  educational  effort  with  the  co-operation 
of  United  Nations  regional  Institutes,  bear- 
ing in  mind  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolution  958  D  I  (XXXVI  of  12  July  1963. 
It  is  recommended  that  they  should  be  in- 
vited to  do  so. 

"(On  21  December,  the  President  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  pursuance  of  the  above 
resolution,  appointed  the  following  17  States 
to  the  Preparatory  Committee  lor  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Human  Rights: 
Canada.  France.  India.  Iran.  Itnly.  Jamaica. 
New  Zealand.  Nigeria.  Philippines.  Poland. 
Somalia.  TtinLsia.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  United  Kingdom.  Uruguay.  United 
States  and  Yugoslavia.! 


Text    op    Resolutions     on     International 
Year  for  Hcman  Rights 

Date  adopted:  19.  December  1966. 

Votes:  Resolution  A:  108  in  favour,  none 
against,  uith  2  abstentions;  Resolution  B: 
91  in  favour,  none  against,  uith  17  absten- 
tions: Resolution  A:  Adopted  unanimously: 
Resolution  D:  103  in  favor,  none  against. 
with  9  abstentions. 

Document  numbers:  ComnHrtee  report  to 
assembly:  Third  Committee  Report  A'66t9: 
resolutions  as  adopted  by  assembly:  22/7 
(XXI). 

The  General  Assembly.  Recalling  its  resolu- 
tions 1961  (XVIII)  of  12  December  1963  and 
2081  (XX)  of  20  December  1965  on  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights. 

1.  Approves  the  further  programme  of 
measures  and  activities  envisaged  for  Mem- 
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ber  States,  the  United  Nations,  the  special- 
ized agencies  and  national  and  other  inter- 
national organizations,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  is  set  out  in  the  annex  to  the 
present  resolution: 

2.  Invites  Member  States,  the  specialized 
agencies,  regional  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations, and  the  national  and  Interna- 
lional  organizations  concerned  to  devote  the 
year  1968  to  intensified  efforts  and  under- 
takings in  the  field  of  human  rights,  includ- 
ing the  measures  set  out  in  the  above-men- 
tioned programme,  and  to  keep  the  Secre- 
tary-General Informed  of  their  plans  and 
preparations; 

3.  Inmtes  the  Secretary-General  to  make 
any  necessary  arrangements  to  facilitate  the 
co-operation  of  competent  regional  inter- 
governmental organizations  in  observing 
1968  ;is  International  Human  Rights  Year. 
as  provided  in  General  Assembly  resolution 
2081  (XXi: 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  co- 
ordinate the  measiu'es  and  activities  under- 
taken by  Member  States,  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agencies,  regional  organiza- 
tions and  the  national  and  international 
organizations  concerned,  and  in  particular  to 
collect  and  disseminate  at  regular  intervals 
information  on  activities  contemplated  or 
undertaken  by  them  in  connexion  with  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights; 

5  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General 
to  submit  an  interim  report  on  the  plans, 
preparations,  arrangements,  measures  and 
ic'ivitles  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2.  3  and 
i  ibove  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
:  .v.?n'y-second  session. 

19IH     XVnii.  Unfted  Nations  Declaration 

ON    THE    Elimination    op    All    Forms    op 

Racial  Discrimination 

The  General  Assembly. 

Considering  that  the  pharter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  dig- 
nity and  equality  of  all  human  beings  and 
seeks,  among  other  basic  objectives^  to 
achieve  international  co-operation  in  pro- 
mo: ir.^;  and  encouraging  respect  for  human 
.-.i;h'.o  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
w;: au  ;:  ;;  unction  as  to  race.  sex.  language 
or  re.itciui: 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Htunan  Rights  proclaims  that  all 
human  beings  are  t>orn  free  and  equal  in 
dignity  and  rights  and  that  everyone  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out 
m  the  Declaration,  without  distinction  of 
j.ny  kind,  in  particular  as  to  race,  colour 
or    aatlonal   origin. 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  proclaims  further  that 
aU  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled 
'A-ithout  any  discrimination  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  that  all  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  against  any  discrimina- 
tion and  against  any  incitement  to  such  dis- 
crimination. 

Considering  that  the  United  Nations  has 
condemned  colonialism  and  all  practices  of 
segregation  and  'discrimination  associated 
therewith,  and  that  the  Declaration  on  the 
granting  of  independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples  proclaims  in  particular 
the  necessity  of  bringing  colonialism  to  a 
speedy  and  unconditional  end. 

Considering  that  any  doctrine  of  racial 
ditlerentiatlon  or  superiority  is  scientifically 
'.aise.  morally  condemijable,  socially  unjust 
and  dangerous,  and  that~Ehere  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  racial  discrimination  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice. 

Taking  into  accoidht  the  other  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
international  instruments  adopted  by  the 
specialized  agencies,  in  particular  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  In  the  field  of  discrimination, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that,  al- 
though international  action  and  efforts  in 
a  number  of  countries  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  achieve  progress  In  that  field,  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic 
origin  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  continues 
none  the  less  to  give  cause  for  serious 
concern. 

Alarmed  by  the  manifestations  of  racial 
discrimination  still  in  evidence  in  .some  areas 
of  the  world,  some  of  which  are  imposed  by 
certain  Governments  by  means  of  legislative, 
administrative  or  other  measures,  in  the 
form,  infer  alia,  or  apartheid  segregation 
and  separation,  as  well  as  by  the  promotion 
and  dissemination  of  doctrines  of  racial  su- 
periority ajid  expansionism  in  certain  areas. 

Convinced  that  all  forms  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and.  still  more  so.  £;overnmental  pol- 
icies based  on  the  prejudice  of  racial 
superiority  or  on  racial  hatred,  besides  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  tend  to  jeopardize  friendly  relations 
among  peoples,  co-operation  between  nations 
and  international  peace  and  security, 

Convinced  also  that  racial  discrimination 
harms  not  only  those  who  are  its  object.=;  but 
also  those  who  practise  it. 

Convinced  further  that  the  building  of  a 
world  society  free  from  all  forms  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination,  factors  which 
create  hatred  and  division  among  men.  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

1.  Solemnly  affirms  the  necessity  of  speed- 
ily eliminating  racial  discrimination  through- 
out the  world,  in  all  its  forms  and  manifes- 
tations, and  of  securing  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person: 

2.  Solemnly  affirms  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing national  and  international  measures  to 
that  end.  including  teaching,  education  and 
information,  in  order  to  secure  the  universal 
and  effective  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  principles  set  forth  below: 

3.  Proclaims  this  Declaration: 

article  1 
Discrimination  between  human  beings  on 
the  ground  of  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin 
is  an  offence  to  human  dignity  and  shall  be 
condemned  as  a  denial  of  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  as  an  obstacle  to 
friendly  and  peaceful  relations  among  na- 
tions and  as  a  fact  capable  of  disturbing 
peace  and  security  among  peoples. 

article  2 

1.  No  State,  institution,  group  or  individ- 
ual shall  make  any  discrimination  whatsoever 
In  matters  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  the  treatment  of  persons,  groups 
of  persons  or  Institutions  on  the  ground  of 
race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

2.  No  State  shall  encourage,  advocate  or 
lend  its  support,  through  police  action  or 
otherwise,  to  any  discrimination  based  on 
race,  colour  or  ethnic  orig[in  by  any  group. 
Institution  or  lndlvid,ual. 

3.  Special  concrete  measures  shall  be  taken 
in  appropriate  circumstances  in  order  to  se- 
cure adequate  development  or  protection  of 
individuals  belonging  to  certain  racial  groups 
with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  full  enjoy- 
ment by  such  individuals  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  These  measures 
shall  in  no  circumstances  have  as  a  conse- 
quence the  maintenance  of  unequal  or  sepa- 
rate rights  for  dlfferenfracial  groups. 

ARTICLE   3 

1.  Particular  efforts  shall  be  made  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  based  on  race,  colovir  or 
ethnic  origin,  especially  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  access  to  citizenship,  education,  reli- 
gion, employment,  occupation  and  housing. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  equal  access  to  any 
place   or   facility   Intended   for    use   by   the 
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general  public,  without  distinction  as  to  rac«, 
colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

ARTICLE    4 

All  states  shall  take  effective  measures  to 
revise  governmental  and  other  public  policies 
and  to  rescind  laws  and  regulations  which 
have  the  effect  of  creating  and  perpetuating 
racial  discrimination  wherever  it  still  exists. 
They  should  pass  legislation  for  prohibiting 
such  discrimination  and  .should  take  all  ap- 
propriate measures  to  combat  those  prej- 
udices  which   lead   to  racial  discrimination. 

ARTICLE    5 

An  end  shall  be  put  without  delay  to 
governmental  and  other  public  policies  of 
racial  segregation  and  especially  policies  of 
apartheid,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  separation  resulting  from 
such  policies. 

ARTICLE    c 

No  ciiicrimination  by  reason  of  race,  colour 
or  ethnic  origin  shall  be  .admitted  in  the 
enjoyment  by  any  person  of  political  and 
citizenship  rights  in  his  country,  in  par- 
ticular the  right  to  participate  in  elections 
through  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  to 
take  part  in  the  government.  Everyone  h.as 
tho  right  of  equal  :vccess  to  public  service  in 
his  counti^-. 

ARTICLE    7 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  equality  before 
the  law  and  to  equal  jtistlce  under  the  law. 
Everyone,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
colour  or  ethnic  origin,  has  the  right  to  secu- 
rity of  person  .and  protection  by  the  State 
against  violence  or  bodily  harm,  whether 
inflicted  by  government  officials  or  by  any 
indi\>ldual.  group  or  institution. 

2.  ^eryone  shall  have  the  right  to  an  effec- 
tive remedy  .and  p5-otection  .against  any  dis- 
crimination he  may  suffer  on  the  ground  of 
race.  col\ur  or  ethnic  origin  with  respect  to 
his  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms 
through  independent  national  tribunals 
competent  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

ARTICLE    8 

All  effective  steps  shall  be  taken  immedi- 
ately in  tlie  fields  of  teaching,  education  and 
information,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
racial  discrimination  and  prejudice  and 
promoting  understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  .among  nations  and  raci.aJ  groups. 
as  well  as  to  propagating  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  of  the  Declaration  on  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  to  colonial  countries  and 
peoples. 

ARTICLE    9 

1.  \\\  propaganda  and  organizations  based 
on  ideas  or  theories  of  the  superiority  of  one 
race  or  group  of  persons  of  one  colour  or 
ethnic  origin  with  a  view  to  justifying  or 
promoting  racial  discriminatiQn  In  any  form 
shall  be  .severely  condemned,    ''■x 

2.  All  incitements  to  or  acts  oLjJolence, 
whether  by  individuals  or  organizations, 
against  any  race  or  group  of  persons  of  an- 
other colour  or  ethnic  origin  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  offense  against  society  and  pun- 
ishable under  law. 

3.  In  order  to  put  into  effect  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  present  Declaration,  all 
States  shall  take  immediate  and  positive 
measvires.  including  legislative  and  other 
measures,  to  prosecute  and  or  outlaw  orga- 
nizations which  promote  or  iiicite  to  racial 
discrimination,  or  Incite  to  or  use  violence 
for  purposes  of  discrimination  based  on  race, 
colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  United  Nations,  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. States  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
energetic  action  which,  by  combining  legal 
and  other  practical  measures,  will  make 
possible  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination.    They    shall,    in    particular. 
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study  the  causes  of  such  discrimination  with 
a  view  to  recommending  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective measures  to  combat  and  eliminate  it. 

ARTICLE    11 

Every  State  shall  promote  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Shall  fully  and  faith- 
fully observe  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Declaration,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Declar.alon  on  tlie 
granting  of  Independence  to  colonial  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

1261st  plenary  mrctinn. 

November  20.  196:t. 

1905  (XVIII I.  PrBLicrrr  To  Be  Given  to  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elim- 
ination OF  All  Forms  cf  U.\ci\l  Discrim- 
ination 

The  General  Assembly. 
Considering  that  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination  provides  that  the 
United  Nations,  the  speclali^ted  iigencies. 
Slates  .and  non-governmental  organizations 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  ensure  the 
abolition  of  all  forms  of  liUcriniination  based 
on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  the 
speedy  implementation  of  that  Declaration 
in  order  to  liquidate  all  forms  .-f  racial  dis- 
crimination as  soon  .as  possible. 

Considering  it  essential  that,  as  a  step 
towards  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination,  the  Declaration  should  be 
made  known  throughdjut  the  world, 

1.  Requests  that  all  Stntcs  shall  under- 
take all  necessary  measures  l:a  order  to  im- 
l)lement  ff.llv,  faithfully  and  without  delay 
the  principles  contraned  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms   of   Racial   Discrimination; 

2.  Requests  the  Governments  of  States  .and 
non-governmental  organizations  to  publicize 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  as  widely  .as 
possible,  using  every  means  nt  their  disposal, 
including  all  the  appropriate  media  of  com- 
munication; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
specialized  agencies  to  ensure  the  immediate 
and  large-scale  circulation  cpf  the  Declara- 
tion, and  to  that  end  to  publish  and  distrib- 
ute texts  m  all  languages  possible; 

4.  Invites  the  Governments  of  Member 
States,  the  specialized  acencies  and  the  non- 
governmental organizations  concerned  to  in- 
form the  Secretary-General  of  rciion  taken 
by  them  in  compliance  with  the  Declaration, 
and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  this  matter,  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  General  Assenib'.y  !>t  its 
nineteenth  session  as  a  separate  agenda  item. 

1261st  plenary  meeting. 

November  20,  1963. 

1906  (XVII).  Prepar.\tion  of  a  Draft  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
The  General  Assembly, 

Having  adopted  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration en  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,' 

Considering  that  that  Declaration  is  an  im- 
portant step  towards  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination. 

Deeply  disturbed  by  the  manifestations  of 
discrimination  based  on  differences  of  race, 
colour  or  ethnic  origin  still  In  evidence 
throughout  the  world. 

Convinced  therefore  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  further  action  towards  the  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination. 

Emphasising  in  this  connexion  the  impor- 
tance of  the  speedy  preparation  and  adoption 
of  an  International  convention,  as  envisaged 
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m  General  Assembly  resolution  1780  (X\'II) 
of  7  December  1962, 

1.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  Invite  the  Comml.sslon  on  Human 
Rights,  bearing  in  mind  the  views  of  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrim- 
ination and  Protection  xjf  Minorities,  the  de- 
bates at  the  seventeenth  and  elchteenth 
.sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  uny  pro- 
po£al.s  en  this  matter  that  may  be  submitted 
by  the  Government  ^  of  Member  States  and 
any  international  iastrumcnts  already 
adopted  in  this  field,  to  i;ivc  absolute  prlorliy 
to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  international 
tinvi-mion  en  the  f liir.lnatiou  of  all  forms 
cf  ra;-lal  (il.scriminallon.  to  be  submitted  to 
ihc  AsEcmbly  f^r  coniiiclerallon  at  Its  ulnc- 
iconth  resslui; 

2.  Requests  the  Srcrctary-Gcnpral  to  In- 
clude in  the  provl'-l'>nal  agenda  (f  the  nine- 
teenth session  of  the  General  Assembly  an 
item  entitled  •Dratt  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial   Discrimination". 

12CIA  plar.arii  meeling, 

November  20, 1063. 


See  resolution  1904  IXVIII),  p.  35. 


TtxT  or  Resolution  on  Measures  To  Imple- 
ment   THE    United    Nations    Declaration 
ON    THE    Elimination    of    All    Forms    of 
Racial  Di:;cniMiNATloN 
Date  adopted:  1  November  190!}. 
Vole:  Adopted  unanimously. 
Document  numbers:  Committpe  Report  to 
As.semblv:   Third  Committee  Report  A/tiO-tG; 
RpsoluUon    as    adopted    Ijy    Assembly:    2017 
(A-A'l. 

Tlie  General  A^.-,cmbly.  Having  considered 
the  question  of  the  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  Decl.iration  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Fcrms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
contained  in  General  Assembly  resolution 
1004  (XVIII)  of  20  November  1963. 

Noting  that  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  some  countries  in  spite  of 
the  decisive  condemnation  of  it  by  the  Umted 
Nations, 

Noting  u-ith  satir.faclAon  Economic  und  So- 
cial Council  resolution  1076  i  XXXIX)  of  28 
July  1965,  and  in  particular  the  decision  of 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities  to 
undmtike,  in  the  light  of  the  Declaration,  a 
spccla/study  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
potmtal.  economic,  social  .and  cultural 
.spheres. 

nccogni:.ing  that,  in  order  to  put  into 
effect  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Declarai?ion,  all  States  should  take  immedl- 
;ae  and  positive  measures.  Including  legis- 
lative and  other  measures,  to  i.rosecute  and/ 
or  outlaw  organizations  which  promote  or 
iiicite  to  racial  discrimination,  or  incite  to 
or  use  violence  lor  purposes  of  discrimination 
based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin. 

1.  Calls  upon  all  St.ates  in  which  racial 
di.scrimlnation  is  practised  to  take  urgent 
effective  steps,  inciudin;^  legislative  meas- 
ures, to  implement  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
l.iration on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination; 

2.  Requests  the  States  where  organizations 
are  promoting,  or  inciting  to,  racial  dis- 
crimination to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  prosecute  and  or  outlaw  .such  organiza- 
tions; 

3.  Requests  the  States  which  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  inform  the  Secretary  General 
without  delay  of  the  measures  they  have^ 
taken  to  implement  the  Declaration: 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  sub- 
mit to  the  General  Assembly.  In  time  for 
consideration  at  its  twenty-first  session,  a 
repcr*  on  the  progress  made  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration; 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  invite  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Sub-Commission  on  Preven- 
tion   of    Discrimination    and    Protection    of 
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Minorities  to  recommend,  in  the  light  of  the 
special  Etudv  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields 
envisaged  in  Council  resolution  I07ij 
(XXXIX).  any  further  measures  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  approprnle 
United  Nations  bodies  with  a  view  lo  elimi- 
nating all  forms  of  racial  dlscrtminaton,  and 
to  submit  these  recommendations  to  the 
CJencr.al  Assrmblv; 

C.  Recoinmends  that  a  .'.eminar  on  tlio 
question  of  the  elimination  of  all  forms  ei 
racial  discriminatlun  should  be  held  under 
the  proitrammo  vi  ..dvl.-ory  services  In  the 
field  of  human  riKhls  and  in  the  coir..  xt 
cf  the  programme  lor  the  International  Yet  r 
i.jr  Human  Ki^^hl.s. 

Hit.  01)54 
\    bill    to    amend    section    241   of   title    18. 
United   States  Code,   to  prehiblt   lieprivu- 
u -n  of  rights  under  cokr  <l  any  sUitutr. 
treaty,    order,    rule,    or   repulatu.n    Imple- 
menting decisions  of  the  United  Natloiie 
/if  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilon^c  i  : 
ll,-prr':entatives    of    the    United    snars    <i 
■\merica    m   CongrefiS   (issrmliled,   That   sec- 
tion '^42  of   title   18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•"  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  col.  r  of 
law 
••\Vl-:0ever,  under  color  of  uny  law    statute, 
treat V    ordinance,  reculatlon.  or  custom  iln- 
cludin't'  ■••nv  <  rtior.  rule,  or  requlation  issued 
bv  the  President  lo  apply  measi-res  which  the 
Security    Council    or   GL-ncr^.l    Assemlily    has 
decided,  or  inav  decide,  pursuant  to  chapter 
41    or  uny  other  chapter,  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  are  to  ))C  employed   ;o 
rive  effect  to  its  decisions  f  r  resolutions  under 
si'ch   charter,  (t  otherwlsei..  willfully   sub- 
jects anv  inhabitant  cf  any  State,  District. 
Commonwealth,    tenritory.    er    possession   of 
the  United  .^.tates  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rmhts    pri\ilc-es.  er  immunities  secured   c,r 
protected  by  the  C:-nstiluUon  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  different  punl=,hments. 
pains    nr  penalties,  shall  be  lined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
vcars.  or  both." 


HR  11465 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  United  Nations  partici- 
pation Act  of  1945 
Ec  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  ol  1945  is  hereby 
repealed. 

THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  W.  M.'VR- 
TIN  JR .  FORMER  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOl;NL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1968 

M'-.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  tc 
join  with  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  in  offering  tribute  to  the  memor>' 
of  the  late  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  Member  of  Consress  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  42  years. 

Joe  Martin,  as  he  was  affectioitately 
known  by  his  many  friends  throughout 
the  countrj',  was  a  gentlemen  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word,  and  historj-  will 
record  him  hs  a  real  f-'.atesman  and  great 
jjatriot. 
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He  Acus  particularly  helpful  to  younger 
Members  of  the  House,  and  shared  with 
us  all  his  deep  respect  for  the  ti-aditions 
of  democracy  and  freedom  of  expression 
that  have  made  the  Congress  the  essen- 
iiaJ  institution  in  America's  revolution- 
ar.'  experiment  in  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  E>eople. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  with 
tlie  late  Speaker  Martin,  and  I  extend  my 
sincere  s>Tnpathy  to  his  loved  ones  and 
to  his  many  friends. 


A  PROOR.AM  TO  MEET  THE  CRISES 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
!eav€>  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  ■Program  To  Meet  the 
National  and  International  Economic 
Crises.  "  which  has  just  been  released  by 
'he  National  Tax  Reform  Committee. 
This  program  is  based  on  a  study  made 
lor  the  committee  by  the  distinguished 
economist.  Dr.  Emerson  P.  Schmidt. 
WliUe  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to 
every  jot  and  title  of  the  program.  I 
believe  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  it. 

Among  the  members  of  the  board  of 
sponsors  of  the  National  Tax  Reform 
Committee  is  our  former  colleague.  Hon. 
Donald  C.  Bruce,  who  served  an  Indiana 
district  with  distinction,  from  1961  to 
1965  -Another  member  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Dale  S.  May.  the  president  of 
Electrodatic  Controls  International  Co., 
Park  Ridse.  111. 

The  program  follows: 
FiFTTE.N -Point   Program   To   Meet   National 

AND  International  Economic  Crises 
(By  the  National  Tax  Reform  Committee — 
A  summary  based  on  .i  study  made  for  it 
by  Dr.  E^merson  P.  Schmidt.  Economic  Con- 
sultant) 

1.  In  a  budget  of  about  $190  billion  for 
fiscal  1969  the  central  government  should 
eliminate  10''  .  or  close  to  $20  billion,  and 
could  do  so  given  the  will,  determination  and 
the  incentive. 

2.  Over  10'  of  the  unexpended  authori- 
zations ($222  3  Billions  I.  from  previous 
years,  including  foreign  aid.  should  be  re- 
scinded. 

3.  Each  proposal  for  the  authorization  of 
new  programs,  and  appropriation  requests 
for  old  ones  should  be  tested  against  at 
least  two  questions: 

a.  Should  the  central  government  be  en- 
gaijed  in  this  activity  at  all?  and 

b.  Can  the  problem  actually  be  solved 
thru  central  government  action  and  spend- 
ing? 

4.  All  spending  authorizations  should  be 
accompanied  by  .^  celling  on  outlays  and 
estimated  annual  requirements  for  each  of 
the  next  four  years  following  the  year  of 
originating  or  renewal  authorizations.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  required 
to  release  adequate  annual  information  on 
the  performance  of  the  government  under 
these  guidelines. 

5.  Government  expenditures  financed  by 
tax  dollars,  always  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate savings,  investments  and  expenditure, 
should  be  ma^  only  when  and  where  a  care- 
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ful  weighing  of  the  use  of  the  funds  reveals 
a  rettirn  to  the  taxpayers  at  least  equal  to 
what  they  could  have  earned  in  the  private 
sector. 

6.  Cost-benefit  analysis,  cost-effectiveness 
studies  and  careful  Plannlng-Programlng- 
Budgetlng  Systems  (PPBS)  should  precede 
every  new  program  and  be  applied  to  exist- 
ing programs  in  order  to  determine  their 
siTvlval  merits,  if  any. 

7.  FVirthrlght  and  determined  application 
of  the  foregoing  principles  will  make  It  un- 
necessary to  raise  tax  rates  or  levy  surtaxes 
on  existing  income  taxes. 

8.  Our  heavy  reliance  on  income  taxation 
(much  greater  than  In  most  modern  Indus- 
trial countries)  should  be  corrected  by  greater 
dependence  on  indirect  ;ind  value-added 
types  of  taxes,  in  order  to  reduce  disincen- 
tives to  save  and  invest. 

9.  Consideration  should  be  given  at  an 
early  date  to  the  replacement  of  our  gradu- 
ated Income  tax  by  a  proportional  tax  on 
incomes. 

10.  In  foreign  affnirs  we  must  reduce  by  a 
wide  margin  our  military  and  economic  aid, 
reduce  drastically  our  armed  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, yeit  fully  support  our  troops  in  south- 
en.'Jt  Asia.  Ijut  without  waste. 

11.  The  imbalance  (deficit)  in  our  Inter- 
n.uional  payments  should  be  corrected  by 
dr.istic  reductions  in  overseas  government 
expenditures,  mentionedi  ;ibove.  Existing  re- 
strictions on  foreign  travel,  foreign  lending 
and  investing  should  be  abolislied  concur- 
rently. 

12.  Import  and  export  quotas  and  other 
barriers  to  trade,  travel  and  investment 
should  be  removed,  thereby  providing  the 
entire  free  world  with  a  greatly  improved 
international  division  of  labor,  and  making 
the  need  for  any  foreign  economic  aid  obso- 
lete. 

13.  Oup  monetary  authority  should  stabi- 
lize changes  In  the  rate  of  Increases  In  the 
monev  supply,  at  a  non-lnflatlonary  level, 
and  thereby  avoid  the  go-stop-jerky  Impact 
on  our  economy. 

14.  The  Congress  and  the  .'Administration 
,<ihould  combine  forces  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  the  fragmentation  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  area  of  taxation,  spending  au- 
thorizations and  spending  appropriations. 

15.  All  Congressional  Committees  should 
have  adequate  and  competent  professional 
staffs  to  make  independent  investigations, 
studies  and  evaluations  of  all  proposals 
coming  from  government  agencies,  the  White 
House,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
significant  step  would  help  regain  for  the 
Congress  its  power  and  control  over  expendi- 
tures. 


DISTRICT  YOUTHS  HONORED 


HON.  BEiNJAMlN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

CiF    .VEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  young  residents  oi  our  district 
earned  high  honors  in  recent  months. 
Tliree  of  the  top  10  winners  in  the  West- 
inghouse  National  Science  Talent  Search 
were  from  Forest  Hills,  and  students  of 
the  Forest  Hills  High  School.  Tliey  were 
John  Goldsmith,  John  Gomori,  and  Per- 
rin  White.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining 
with  these  young  men  at  the  awards  din- 
ner in  Washington.  We  all  h.ave  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Competition  was  severe,  as  usual,  for 
att«ndanc€  at  the  service  academies.  The 
successful  candidates  this  year  wei-e; 
Paul  B.  Gabelia  of  College  Point  and 
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Michael  Sawicki  of  Flushing  for  West 
Point;  Jeffrey  R.  '^'L^onti  of  College 
Point  for  Annapolis:  and  Louis  Buttino. 
Jr.  and  Richard  P.  Solana.  both  of 
Whitestone.  for  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Soon  to  join  the  Washington  scene 
are:  S.  Elliott  Cohan  of  Kew  Garden 
Hills,  who  will  be  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  as  an  attorney, 
and  Howard  Pcrlstein  of  Forest  Hills, 
who  will  work  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Chairman  of  tlie  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

Joining  our  Washington  staff  for  this 
summer  will  be:  Dennis  B.  Drapkin  of 
Bayside:  Kenneth  S.  Geller  of  Rego 
Park:  and  Mark  Helfat  of  Douglaston. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITALS THREATENED  WITH 
CLOSING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

uF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  actions  by  the  Congress  have 
emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis  which  is  facing  our  Nation  at 
this  time.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
an  advocate  of  more  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, and  have  voted  consistently  to  cut 
expenditures  within  the  realm  of  neces- 
sity and  reason.  I  have  contended  con- 
sistently that  we  cannot  .siir\-ive  as  a  na- 
tion if  we  continue  to  .^pend  more  than 
we  take  in.  I  realize  that  our  problems 
are  compounded  by  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  freedom. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  held  what  could  be 
considered  'tight  strings"  on  all  ex- 
penditures involvins  our  veterans,  but  at 
the  .--ame  time  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide needed  benefits  and  medical  care  of 
outstanding  quality  to  all  of  our  veterans. 
I  feel  that  we  have  continued  to  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  those  men  who  have 
served  our  Nation.  At  the  same  time,  I 
feel  that  v.-e  have  not  wasted  any  money 
nor  have  we  been  extravagant  in  our 
provisions.  I  know  that  the  House  has 
agreed  witli  me  and  shares  this  same  be- 
lief, for  it  has  approved  the  legislation 
which  the  committee  has  presented  as' 
required  and  equitable. 

We  have  all  agreed  that  we  must  take 
actions  to  curtail  the  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  make  adjust- 
ments to  restore  and  preserve  our  eco- 
nomic system.  This  does  not  mean  that 
these  actions  must  be  taken  through  ar- 
bitrary and  unwise  formula  that  will 
wreck  the  benefit  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  15414 
calls  for  reductions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  completely  unrealistic.  Very  shortly 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  act  on  the  re- 
port, I  believe  in  all  fairness,  because  of 
the  intense  interest  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  in  all  veterans'  affairs,  that  you 
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should  be  acquainted  with  the  conse- 
quences if  the  personnel  formula  and 
cut  formula  recommended  are  adhered 
to. 

The  exact  reductions  should  be  out- 
lined before  we  take  any  action  on  this 
measure.  To  blindly  accept  the  reduc- 
tions without  first  knowing  where  and 
what  they  entail  is  pure  lunacy.  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  pin  down  some  spe- 
cifics ever  since  information  on  the  con- 
ference report  was  made  available.  With- 
in the  last  few  days  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  at  least  in  a  speculative  man- 
ner, just  what  these  proposed  cut-backs 
must  be  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  personnel 
reduction  requirements  are  allowed  to 
stand  as  are  now  in  the  report,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  be  practically  paralyzed.  The 
greatest  disservice  to  our  veterans  would 
come  about  through  the  rediiction  of 
medical  services. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  that  budget 
cuts — realistic  budget  cuts — are  a  pre- 
requisite if  we  are  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  Nation.  And, 
though  it  is  regrettable,  there  can  be  no 
respector  of  agencies  or  departments 
when  these  cuts  are  imposed,  other  than 
the  operation  of  the  war.  Consequently, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Comnuttee  realize  that 
certain  economies  must  also  be  placed  on 
the  operation  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Naturally,  we  are  hopeful  that 
whatever  cuts  are  imposed  will  not  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  service  or  benefits 
now  provided  for  our  veterans.  But,  in 
all  fairness.  I  must  sound  a  note  of 
warning  to  you  that  should  the  fund  lim- 
itations and  personnel  limitations  be 
allowed  to  .stand  as  written,  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation  will  suffer  severely  from 
such  action. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  pro\'isions 
of  the  conference  report  relating  to  em- 
ployee limitation.  Realizing  the  gravity 
of  the  national  situation,  the  Veterans' 
Adfhinistration  can  and  will  perform  its 
duties  to  our  \eterans  as  long  as  person- 
i.el  are  available.  But  catastrophic  con- 
sequences will  come  about  if  the  confer- 
ence report  is  accepted  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten. Let  me  quote;  the  conference  report 
says: 

It  was  agreed  that  with  respect  to  per- 
manent full-time  civilian  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  one  vacancy  in  four  in 
each  department  or  agency  is  not  to  be  filled 
until  such  time  as  the  overall  number  of 
employees  reaches  the  level  of  June  30,  1966. 

Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  em- 
ployment situation  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  steady  turnover 
in  personnel  in  the  hospitals  all  across 
our  Nation,  the  VA  would,  through  attri- 
tion, reach  its  own  June  30,  1966,  level 
through  the  cutback  of  3.000  employees 
in  a  i>eriod  of  4  months.  However,  it  is 
estimated  that  for  all  agencies — as  I'e- 
quired  in  the  conference  report — to  reach 
their  June  30.  1966,  level  would  require 
37  months.  In  other  words,  for  33 
months  after  the  VA  had  reached  its  em- 
ployment level  of  June  30.  1966.  further 
reductions  of  personnel  would  continue 
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to  take  place  until  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  had  reached  the 
June  30.  1966,  level.  Within  a  37-month 
period,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  lose  over  25.000  employees.  Since 
90  percent  of  all  VA  employees  are  en- 
gaged in  medical  programs  of  some  na- 
ture, the  briuit  of  employee  losses  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgerj'.  The  conference  report 
gives  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet  .some  lati- 
tude in  distributing  the  cut  of  i^crsonnel, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  gain  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Veterans'  Adpiinistration 
will  be  given  any  special  treatment.  In 
response  to  my  inquiiy,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  informed  mo  that  such  a 
pcr.sonnel  reduction,  required  by  the  con- 
ference report,  would  be  so  drastic  as  to 
completely  cripple,  if  not  destroy,  the 
present  medical  system  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  interpretation  of  the  provision  is 
quite  clear.  No  department  or  acency 
will  be  peiTnitted  to  fill  more  than  three 
out  of  four  vacancies  until  such  time 
as  the  total  Government  employment 
reaches  the  June  30.  1966.  rate.  Becau.se 
the  VA — and  e.spccially  the  meaical  sys- 
tem— is  in  a  unique  category,  the  provi- 
sion would  ultimately  destroy  the  entire 
program. 

I  ask  you  to  envi-sion  exactly  what  the 
loss  of  25.000  employees,  mostly  in  VA 
hospitals,  would  do  to  the  Veterans' 
AdminLstration.  The  on-duty  employ- 
ment in  permanent  positions  at  the  end 
of  May  1968  of  150,462  would  be  reduced 
in  total  by  25.466  to  a  level  of  124.996  in 
3  years.  The  reductions  in  terms  of  em- 
ployees would  be  largely  in  the  medical 
pi'ograms.  since  they  compri.se  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  decrease  in  employ- 
ment. Li  addition,  the  reduction  would 
be  very  severe  in  regional  office  pro- 
grams where  employment  would  be  re- 
duced by  1,100  m  fiscal  year  1969.  2.200 
by  the  end  of  1970.  and  3.200  by  the 
end  of  1971.  With  such  a  reduction, 
the  regional  offices'  ability  to  process 
workloads  and  render  service  would  be 
.■severely  impaired.  Over  this  same  period, 
workloads  will  substantially  increase 
because  of  veterans  returning  from  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  outlined  some  of  the  drastic 
reductions  in  the  hospital  services  that 
would  be  necessitated  by  these  actions. 
Primarily,  the  quality  of  service  would 
gradually  degenerate.  By  reprograming, 
decreasing  selected  workloads,  and  re- 
alining  staff  assignments,  the  VA  medi- 
cal programs  could  live  with  the  impact 
of  the  first  few  months  of  employee 
reductions  required  by  the  attrition 
foi-mula  of  only  filling  three  in  every 
four  vacancies. 

The  situation  would  shortly  become 
traumatic.  A  great  consolidation  of  serv- 
ices to  save  on  manpower  would  in- 
evitably take  place.  Staffing  of  hospitals, 
clinics,  domiciliary  and  restoration  cen- 
ter staffs  would  be  inadequate  to  serve 
those  veterans  needing  medical  care. 
Mere  closing  of  hospital  wards — or  even 
a  few  hospitals — would  not  solve  the 
problems  incurred  by  such  drastic  per- 
sonnel losses. 
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Three  years  ago  we  went  throuch  a 
very  unpleasant  episode  in  this  Nation 
when  some  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  were  closed.  That  unpleasant 
circumstance  would  be  repeated  many 
limes  over  if  the  personnel  cuts  are  iiut 
into  effect  as  now  prescribed  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the 
things  that  will  be  neccssaiy: 

First.  Approximately  24.000  hospital 
beds  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
system. 

Second.  The  number  of  patients  to  be 
treated  by  the  VA  would  be  deciea.sed  by 
more  than  ;200.000.  or  29  percent  of  the 
level  funded  in  the  1969  budget.  This,  of 
course,  would  dejirive  veterans  of  bene- 
fits which  they  require  and  have  been 
guaranteed  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive. 

Third.  And  this  is  truly  mo.st  serious. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  reduction  of 
25,000  employees  required  by  the  for- 
mula, the  equivalent  of  about  30  hospitals 
would  have  to  be  closed. 

As  I  mentioned  i)ievlously,  the  facts 
concerning  the  exact;Klftails  and  conse- 
quences have  been  hard  to  come  by.  But 
the  whole  i)attern  is  beginning  to 
emerge,  and  the  facts  of  the  situation 
are  shocking.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  ever  con- 
done such  drastic  actions  as  are  in- 
lierent  in  the  adoption  of  a  S6  billion 
budget  reduction  for  fi.scal  year  1969. 
and  agreeing  to  the  demands  imposed  in 
the  personnel  reduction  clauses. 

I  have  endeavoied  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  the  budget  cuts  would  amount  to 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  At  this 
time,  no  exact  figure  can  be  .set.  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  minimum  required 
m  the  1969  budget  would  be  SIOO.000.000. 
This  is.  as  I  say,  a  minimum,  for  .some 
estimates  range  as  high  as  twice  that 
amount. 

Ba.sed  on  the  very  minimum  estimate, 
I  asked  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  what  would  be  the  result  of  a 
$100,000,000  reduction  in  expenditures 
brought  about  by  an  overall  budget  re- 
duction of  $6  billion,  if  the  full  reduction 
were  applied  to  operating  appiopria- 
lions. 

Because  the  medical  benefits  are  the 
largest  part  of  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  VA,  where  the  cuts  would  have 
to  be  made.  S86.3  million  would  have  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  medical  budget. 
The  impact  of  such  a  large  reduction  in 
this  appropriation  would  result  in  the.se 
program  deletions,  cmtailments  or  de- 
ferrals— 

Fir.st.  A  daily  average  of  5.325  veterans 
would  be  denied  care  in  VA  facilities: 
1.870  general  medical  and  surgical  pa- 
tients; 3,300  nursing  home  patients;  and 
155  restorees  in  the  rehabilitation  out- 
placement program. 

Second.  A  total  of  52  general  hospital 
wards  of  40  beds  each  would  not  be  op- 
erated, with  a  resultant  loss  in  available 
beds  of  2.080  and  the  inabihty  to  treat 
22.360  patients  in  tho.se  beds  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year. 

Third.  The  average  employment  level 
would  be  reduced  3.709  below  the  budg- 
eted level,  whicn  would  result  in  further 
depressing  an  already  low  ratio  of  em- 
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ployees  to  patients  and  permit  no  ex- 
pansion of  critically  needed  programs  for 
training  of  health  service  personnel. 

Fourth  The  activation  of  additional 
r.pA-  medical  services  throughout  the 
sy-'tn;  would  not  be  possible,  services 
.>  jc;.  a,^  hemodialysis,  pulmonary  em- 
pi. Vitma  treatment,  radioisotop*.  open 
heart  surtiery.  organ  transplant  and  In- 
tensive coronary  care,  to  name  a  few. 

Fifth.  The  replacement  of  obsolete  and 
'.V  ,r:;out  hospital  and  medical  equip- 
ment would  be  deferred,  resulting  in 
further  Increase  in  the  backlog  of  re- 
quirements—  to  a  year-end  level  of  $72.7 
n.illion 

Si.xtn  The  acQuisition  of  new  and  ad- 
ditional equipment  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced by  50  percent,  with  direct  imf>act 
o."  both  :."  type  and  quality  of  care 
wiucn  could  be  rendered. 

Highlighted  in  a  different  manner,  the 
reduction  of  $86,3  .bullion  would  require 
pro£rraun  reductions  m  the  "Medical 
care  '  appropriation,  which  would  be 
eq'uivalent  to  the  closing  of  10  hospitals 
witn  a  total  of  5.700  beds. 

Lf  the  reduction  were  to  be  met  by 
closing  entire  hospitals  rather  than  cut- 
ting' back  severely  in  all.  then  it  would 
be  neces-a.-/  :o  select  the  hospitals  to  be 
c^o -ed. 

A  reduction  in  the  magnitude  of  $100 
million  would  also  require  a  minimum 
redact. on  of  $6  million  in  the  general  op- 
erating expenses  appropriation  which 
sup:x)r*.o  the  regional  office  activities. 
This  would  mean  fewer  employees  to 
provide  services  to  an  increasing  veteran 
population.  Employment  would  be  re- 
duced by  1,100  in  1969.  with  progressive 
reductions  to  3.200  in  1971.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  number  of  vet- 
erans has  reached  an  alltime  high  and 
Vietnam  veterans  are  returning  at  the 
rate  of  70.000  each  month,  would  make  it 
Lnpossible  to  render  timely  ser\'ices  in 
compensation,  pensions,  education,  and 
housing  credit  assistance  programs.  Dur- 
in,.T  the  first  year,  significant  backlogs  in 
adjudication  actions  would  develop  and 
by  the  third  year  the  quality  of  service 
would    have   fallen   far    below   tolerable 


I  tnink  it  is  also  important  that  we 
take  a  lnok  at  the  specific  new  medical 
services  tnat  were  originally  planned  for 
a.-.ivatioii  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  that 
would  nave  to  be  canceled  if  the  $6  bU- 
lion  buUb-et  cut  is  put  into  effect,  or  if  the 
personnel  reductions  are  left  at  the  con- 
ference report  requirements.  Activations 
of  new  and  replacement  hospital  beds 
will  have  to  be  canceled,  programs  that 
have  already  been  instituted  but  which 
req-uire  specialized  personnel  and  equip- 
nivn:  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Pleie  i.>  a  list  of  items  which  will  have 
vi  be  -tricken  from  the  programs  of  the 
V.\  ^o  comply  with  the  proposed  reduc- 
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Nlw   Medical  Services  Originally   Plan.vkd 

f  OR  Activation  i.n  Fiscal  Yeab  1969  Which 

Will  Be  Canceled 

[Hospital  and  cost) 
I     Psychiatric    medically   Inflrm    (care   for 

I  i-.eii-.ci  with  peychiatrlc   iisordf-rs  who  are 
.1..--L-  :iied.:.ally  Luiirm  ) . 
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KnoxvUle,   Iowa   $63,000 

Lo6  Angeles.  Calif 63,000 

Louisville.    Ky 63.000 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn 63,  000 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark 63,  000 

Northport.   N.Y 63.000 

Salem,  Vi 63,000 

St.    Cloud,   Minn 63,000 

Total    . 504.000 

2  Pulmonary  emphysema  (Improved  care 
for  veterans  with  emphysema  to  give  an  ex- 
tension of  useful  life  and  reduction  In  pe- 
riod of  hospitalization). 

Allen  Park.  Mich $36,273 

Atlanta.    Ga 36,273 

Castle  Point.  N.T 36.  273 

Des   Moines.    Iowa 36.273 

Gainesville.  Fla 36.273 

KnoxvUle.   Iowa 36.  273 

Miami,   Fla 36,273 

Muskogee.   Okla 36.  273 

Seattle.    Wash 36,273 

Temple,  Tex 36.  273 

Wridsworth,    Kans 36,273 

Total    399,003 

3.  Speech  pathology  program  (treats  vet- 
erans with  seriously  Impaired  speech  and 
language  usually  resulting  from  a  stroke, 
brain  damage,  or  loss  of  voice  following  sur- 
gery of  the  larynx). 

Albany.  N.Y $15,000 

Alexandria,    La 15,000 

Columbia,  S.C 15,000 

Hincs,    111 15.000 

Lake  City,  Fla 15,  000 

M.-'.rllnez,   Calif 15.000 

Oteen.   N.C 15,000 

Providence,  R.I 15,000 

Shreveport,    La 15,000 

Total    135,000 

4.  Foster  home  care  (provides  a  home  where 
former  patient  can  live  as  a  member  of  a 
f.amily  and  receive  sujjervlslon  by  foster  par- 
ents in  cooperation  with  the  VA  physician 
and  social  worker) . 

Bedford,  Mass $8,429 

Danville,  111 8,429 

Gulfport,    Miss 8,429 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 8,429 

Perry  Point,  Md 8,429 

Tomah,  WlS-._ 8,429 

Waco.    Tex..' 8,429 

Total    59,003 

5.  Supervoltage  therapy  (treatment  of 
patients  with  cancer  by  supervoltage  Units 
such  .-w  cobalt,  betatron,  and  linear  accelera- 
tors) . 

Boston.  Mass $73,667 

Denver,    Colo 73,667 

Houston,  Tex 73,667 

Total    221,001 

6.  Prosthetics  treatment  centers  (coordi- 
nates In  one  installation  all  facets  of  treat- 
ment required  for  veterans  needing  an  ar- 
tificial limb  or  other  body  part) . 

Boston.    Mass $53,500 

San   Francisco.   Calif 53,  500 

Total    107,000 

7.  Pulmonary  function  units  (measures 
the  efficiency  of  the  lungs  at  rest  and  under 
stress  of  measured  exercise  which  results  in 
accurate  diagnoses  of  lung  diseases). 

Alex-indria.    La $21,334 

Charleston,  S.C 21,334 

Gainesville,  Fla 2li334 

Louisville.    Ky 21.334 

Miami.   Pla 21.334 

.Montgomery.   Ala 21.  334 
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Muskogee,  Okla $21.  334 

Sioux  Pall.s,  S   Dak 21,334 

Vancouver    Wish 21,334 

Total    192.006 

8.  Intensive 'coronary  care  unit  (a  specially 
constructed  and  equipped  area  for  treat- 
ment  of  acute  coronary  occlusion  or  other 

t>'pes  of  heart  diseases). 

Albuquerque,   N    Mex $116,080 

Allen   Park,  Mich 243,770 

Ann   .\rl>)r    Mich 127,690 

Baltimore.  Md 92.870 

B.iv  Pines,  Fla 139,300 

Buffalo.     N.Y ._  185,730 

Charleston,    S.C 69,650 

Cheyenne,    Wyo 92,870 

Chicago    (WS),   111 162,510 

Chicago  (Res).  Ill 162,510 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 92,860 

Dallas.  Tex 174.120 

Denver,    Colo 116,080 

Gainfesville.    Pla 301,800 

Hines,    111 _  139,300 

Houston,    Tex 46,430 

Indlanapwlls,  Ind 243.  770 

Iowa  City.  Iowa 162,510 

j.ron  Mountain.  Mich 116.080 

Jackson.    Miss 174,120 

Kan.=;as  City.  Mo lie!  080 

Little  Rock,  Ark 185.730 

L.vermore.  Calif 127.690 

M-Kiison.    Wis 92,' 860 

Miami,  Fla 92,860 

Nashville,    Tenn 255^  380 

New  York,  N.Y 46.430 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 185.730 

Oteen.   N.C 197.340 

Palo  Aito.  Calif 46,430 

Piuladelphia.    Pa 139!300 

Phoenix.    Ariz 116.080 

Providence,  R.I 116,080 

Reno,    Nev 46.430 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 92.  860 

Sepulveda.   Calif 104.470 

St.   Louis,   Mo 58,040 

Syracuse,    NY 116,080 

Temple,    Tex 92,860 

Tucson,    Ariz 46.430 

West    Haven,    Conn ^^ 162.510 

White  River  Junction, *Vt 92,860 

Wichita.    Kans 81.'260 

Wilmington,    Del 139,300 

Wood,    Wis 92,860 

Total 5,804,000 

9.  Clinical  radioisotope  (the  use  of  highly 
sophisticated  laboratory  facilities  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  clinical  dlaanosis  and 
treatment  of  patients,  particularly  those 
with  cancer). 

Bedford,  Mass $155  667 

Gainesville,  Pla .\ 155.  667 

Temple,    Tex \. 155.667 

Total u 467,001 

10.  Cardiac  catheterization  (a  procedure 
for  discovering  if  a  person  has  a  certain  type 
of  heart  or  lung  trouble  and  the  extent  of 
damage  that  has  resulted). 

Augusta.    Ga $89,000 

Boston,  Mass 89,000 


Total 178.  000 

11.  Blind  clinics  (to  treat  psychlatrlcally 
111  blind  patients,  particularly  those  too  ill 
to  go  to  regular  bUnd  centers). 

Northampton.  Mass $26,000 

12.  Stereotactic  brain  surgery  ( the  appli- 
cation of  intensively  cold  freezing  tempera- 
tures to  Ixjallzed  areas  deep  in  the  brain. 
L'seU  in  treatmeut  of  painful  conditions  aris- 
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ing  from  injured  nerves,  strokes,  or  involun- 
t.ary  motor  disorders) , 

Bronx,  N.Y $j59,  000 

Durham,  N.C 159,000 

Long  Beach,  Calif 159.000 

Total 477,000 

13.  Organ  transplantation  (primarily  kid- 
ney transplants  which  can  result  in  longer 
life  span  of  patients) . 

Denver.   Colo $148,000 

Durham.  N.C 148.000 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 148,000 

Nashville.    Tenn 148.000 

Syracuse.   NY 148.000 

Total "^^O.  000 

14.  Epilepsy  centers  (provides  specialized 
service  to  veterans  with  uncontrolled 
epilepsy) . 

West   Haven,   Conn $31,000 

15.  Day  hospital  treatment  (permits  pa- 
tients to  live  at  home  by  providing  care  and 
special  treatment  at  the  hospital  during  the 
day). 

Boston.  Mass $54,200 

Chicago   (WS),  III 54,200 

Coral  Gables,  Pla 54.200 

Durham,  N,C 54.200 

Gainesville.  Fla 54.200 

Kansas   City,   Mo 54,200 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 54,200 

Seattle,    Wash 54.200 
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St.  Louis.  Mo *^'*^,^'l 

Topeka.  Kans. ^*.  2°" 

Total 542.000 

16  Electron  microscopy  (an  instrument 
used  In  better  delinention  of  renal  diseases 
leading  to  improved  therapy  and  more  i>re- 
cise  classification  of  certain  cancers  and 
sometimes  detection   of   viruses). 

Allen  Park.  Mich $84,667 

Hines.    Ill 84,667 

Long  Beach.  Calif 84,667 

New   Orleans.   La 84,667 

Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah... 84.  667 

Washington,    DC »4.  667 

Total 508.002 

17.  Reference  laboratories  (new  and  highly 
specialized  procedures  such  as  the  determi- 
nation of  adrenal  hormones,  thyroid  hor- 
mones or  genetic  abnormalities  will  be  per- 
formed  in   these  laboratories). 

Denver     Colo $39,000 

Hines,    III 39000 

Memphis,    Tenn 39,000 

San  Francisco,  C.ilif 39,000 

Washington,    DC 39.000 

Total 195,000 

18.  Hemodialysis  units  (this  Is  *he  artifi- 
cial kidney  machine  tised  for  purifying 
blood). 

Dallas.    Tex i $194,333 

Jackson,    Miss 194.333 

Miami.  Fla 194.333 

Total    582,999 
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19  Alcohol  treatment  unit  (a  separately 
located  unit  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  alcoholic  patient) . 

Brockton,  Mass $72,500 

East  Orange,  N  J —  "'2,  500 

Indianapolis.  Ind 72.500 

Lincoln.    Nebr 72.500 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 72.500 

Lyons.    NJ - 72.500 

Minneapolis.  Minn -  72.500 

Nashville.  Tenn 72.  500 

Northampton.  Mass 72,500 

Salem,  Va 72,500 

Total    725,000 

Grand  total 11,893,015 

PLANNFO  ACTIVATION  OF  NFW  AND  RFPIACEMFNT 
HOSPITAL  BFDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969,  WHICH  WILL  BE 
CANCELED 


Hospital 


Uiietatinp  beds  Inrre 

Capac-     To  be    Patients 
ity     activated 


Complete: 

Charleston,  S  C 
Gainesville,  Fla 
Miami.  Fla 

Under  constiuclion: 
Lone  Beach  Callt 
San  Juan.  P  R 

Total 


498  110  95 

480  ?76  257 

1.056  505  548 

920 

720  202  178 


3,-674      1,093      1.078      12,563.000 


Funds 


J230, 000 
2, 230. 000 
5,103,000 

1 975. 000 
4,  U25, 000 


1  Initial  activation  cost  ol  9?0-bed  leplacement  hospital  and 
additional  employees  required  lor  Ihe  increase  in  number  ol 
ward  units  liom  39  to  46. 


POTENTIAL  BED  REDUCTION  IN  HOSPITALS  OPERATING  AT  80  PERCENT  OF  CAPACITY,  AS  OF  MAR   31,  1968 


Sheridan,  Wyo  (NP).... 
Altoona,  Pa.  (G.M.  &  S.). 

Amarillo.  Tex 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Bronx.  NY - 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Grand  Island,  Nebr 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich 

Madison,  Wis 


March  1968 
ADPL 

Operating 

beds. 

as  ot 

Mar.  31.  1968 

Beds  in 
excess 
ot  ADPL 

438 

575 
200 
156 
486 
479 
1.324 
386 
201 
269 
475 

137 

158 
122 

42 

34 

385 

lUl 

381 

98 

976 

308 

348 
78 

149 

52 

197 

72 

365 

ilU 

PoterMial 

fund 
"reduction" 


$425. 000 
218.000 
195.000 
504. 000 
461.000 
1.774,000 
426, 000 
243,000 
293, 000 
501,000 


Newineton,  Conn.. 

Reno.  Nev 

Tucson  Aril 

Vancouver,  Wash 
Walla  Walla,  Wash 
Wichita,  Kans 
Wilmington,  Del 
Wood,  Wis 

Total 


Operating 

Beds 

in 

Potential 

March  1968 

beds. 

excess 

tund 

ADPL 

as  ol 

ol  ADPL 

"reduction 

Mar  31.1968 

199 

2S0 

51 

J241.000 

153 

202 

49 

236. 000 

309 

402 

93 

459. 000 

340 

430 

90 

451.000 

187 

275 

88 

446.000 

186 

252 

66 

278. 000 

237 

300 

63 

271.000 

756 

1.020 

264 

1. 338.000 

5.846  7.682  1.836       8.760.(^00 


ESTIMATED  CONSTRUCTION  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Estimated  obligations 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Date 


Expenditure 
estimate  in 
fiscal  year 
1969  budget 
(thousands) 


TO  BE  DEFERRED 
Design  Contracts 

Replacement  hospitals: 

San  Francisco.  Calit. :  540  beds 

Seattle.  Wash:  250-bed  addition 

Modernization: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  A;C  cl..  research 

Louisville,  Ky.:  CI..  A/C,  research 

Muskogee,  Okla.:  Gen.  mod.,  A/C 

Research: 

Chicago,  III.  (WS);  Research  addition 

Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Research  wing 

Iowa  City.  Iowa:  Research  alteration 

Minneapolis.  Minn.:  Research  addition... 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  Research  addition. 


$675  June  15, 1%9 

700  Feb.     1,1969 

597  Oct    30,1968 

239  Feb.  28,1969 

113  Oct     1.1968 

32  llflay    1.1969 
55  (') 

16  (I) 

11  Dec.     1.1968 

75  July   30.1968 


J210 
170 

450 

200 

0 

25 
40 
10 
10 
70 


Estimated  obligations 

Amount  Dale 

(thousands) 


Expenditure 
estimate  in 
fiscal  year 
1%9  budget 
(thousands) 


TO  BE  DEFERRED— Continued 

Design  Contracts — Continued 

Other  improvements: 

Murtreesboro.  Tenn  :  M  S.  &  N. . . . 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  CI.  consolidation 

Total,  d^ign -.-     . 

SUBJECT  TO  DEFERRAL 

Construction  Contracts 

Replacement  hospitals: 

Lexington,  Ky.:  370-bed  hospital 
San  Diego.  Calif  :  811-bed  hospital 
Tampa,  fla.:  720-bed  hospital. . 

Modernization: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  :  Chapel,  etc... 
Marion.  III.:  Modernization 


$20 
149 


Mar.    1.1969 
(') 


$70 
60 


2,682 


1.315 


11,800 
29, 100 
19,700 

June  3D.  1969 

Feb     6. 1969 

(') 

250 
6.400 
4,U00 

368 
2,422 

(') 
(') 

275 
200 

>  No  schedule. 
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CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS— ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS 
|ln  tbousandi  o<  dollani 


May 


1968 


Amount 


Date 


Eipenditurs 

•stimate   in 

fiscal  year  1%9 

budget 


OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 

Alexandria.  La. :  Sewaje  connection ,.  $269 

Allen  Park.  Mich  :  Cobalt  unit 90 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. ;  Fire  sprinklers ., 86 

Bath,  N  y  :  Sewage  plant 174 

Bilo«i  Miss  (Gulfport):   MS  S  N.  unit      .  170 

Birmingham   Ala     MICU,  SICU,  CCU 328 

Brani,  •(  y     Hemodialysis ,.  165 

Bronx.  NY  :  Betatron 44 

Brooklyn.  N.Y  :  Cobalt ",\\  \2\ 

Cast*  Point.  NY     Sewage  plant ...'"."Z.  162 

CheyVne.  Wyo  :  Surgical  suite 139 

Chilhcothe.  Ohio.  Boiler  plant 865 

Cincinnati.  Ohio    Air  jets I  25 

Columbia.  S  C:  Cardio.  pul.  unit 'S.'."S..SS.JS.^  166 

Denver.  Colo:  Cobalt. ^  75 

Downey.  III.:  Additional  electrical  work 1  49 

Durham,  N  C    Surg,  int  care .T  74 

£nt  Orange,  N  J.:  Central  oxygen  system.... """Z  80 

Fast  Orange,  M  J:  Cobalt  therapy ^.  119 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.:  Air  conditioning l'.'.'..'.  991 

Hampton.  Va    Siiunklifs "   ■  99 

\iyj'Jr,'    T»x     SiCU "J  91 

Hj'jstDD.  T»x  :  MTCU _ 72 

Houston.  Tex  :  CCU. ...'""""""H  64 

Iowa  City,  Iowa   Laboratory  3 AMma  ......'.'.'.'.'..'..'.'.  188 

I'on  Mountain  Mich     Recovery  room . 35 

Kjnssn  City.  Mo  :  Audiology  cl.. .."I.  56 

L3-^?  Se-'Ch.  Calit    Intensive  care I..IZ  90 

L  s  Alleles.  Calil. :  Smoke  barriers '..'..'.'.. ^  92 

L'-.  Alleles.  Calif.:  Electron  micro I  55 

Lf"  N  J    Air  conditioning.  M.S.  4  N.  unit...'..'  ^  140 

Ma.jison.  Wis  :  Card  cath  unit 89 

Virion.  Ind  :  Sewage  plant I.'.l.  197 

Minneapolis,  Minn  :  Chem  laboratory .'.  85 

New  Orleans,  La.':  Tray  servies '..'.'....',  59 


(') 

Aug.  15,1968 

(') 

(I) 

<■; 

Nov.  15.1968 
Dec.  15,  1968 
Aug.  20. 1968 
June    30,1969 

Jan  15.1969 
Mar.  3I,I%9 

(') 
May  30, 1%9 

0) 
Aug.  31,1968 
July   31,  l%8 
Sept.  30, 1968 
Dec.  31. 1%8 

(') 

(•) 
Oct.    15.1968 

do 

-do. 
Mar.  31. 1969 

0) 
1.1968 

20. 1968 

(') 

....   30. 1%8 

Sept  30, 1%8 

Apr.  29.1969 

0) 
Apr.  30.1969 
July  26.1968 


Nov. 
July 

Oct. 


100 

90 

86 

50 

150 

199 

70 

19 

128 

190 

120 

250 

25 

50 

20 

49 

74 

88 

75 

30 

90 

100 

92 

84 

150 

35 

19 

90 

87 

55 

110 

40 

50 

40 

39 


Amount 


Date 


Expenditure 

estimate   m 

fiscal  year  1969 

budget 


OTHER  IMPROVEMEfOS— ContlniNd 

New  Orleans,  La. :  Hemo.  unit no 

New  Orleans,  La. ;  SICU \\  \  105 

New  Orleans,  La. :  MICU 104 

New  Orleans.  La. :  CCU 78 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla:  Card.  cath.  unit    61 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  SICU                                   '"  124 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  MICU  and  CCU '...'...'.  93 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.:  Incinerator "  58 

Philadelphia.  Pa. :  Cobalt..                               66 

Pittsburgh.  Pa  :  ICU .'I!"'Z""][  27 

Pittsburgh  Pa  :  Central  tray  service  .-.          80 

Portland,  Oreg. :  CCU 78 

Providence,  R.I  :  Consol.  OPcl 127 

San  Francisco.  Calif  :  Storm  sewer IIZI 195 

West  Haven.  Conn  :  CI.  consol 186 

White  River  Junction,  VL:  Elec.Ser      48 

Wood.  Wise. :  SCI     ..    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 104 

Hemodialysis:  Various '.'.'.'..'...'.  85 

Intensive  care:  Vaiious- ...'.'...'.  5,465 

RESEARCH 

Boston,  Mass  :  Research  addition 1  152 

Brooklyn.  NY  :  Research  addition "  '  \i% 

Chicago,  III..  (Res):  Research  additkjn I  1.085 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Research  wing.. 1115 

Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Research  alterations '.'.'.'..'...'.  290 

Madison,  Wis. ;  Research  addition ..'.  931 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  Animal  laboratory  addition  156 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Research  alterations ""  no 

Washington,  DC:  Research  addition ''.  1.315 

Total  construction 84.169 


Aug.  22, 1968 

Oct.  25,1968 

Oct  25,1968 

Oct  25.1968 

Aug.  17.1%8 

Oct  15,1968 

July  30,1968 


Nov. 
Dec. 


30,1968 


31,1%8 
May  31,1969 
Dec.  31,1%8 
Jan.  8, 1969 
May  31,1969 
Apr.  15.1969 
Sept  1,1968 
Feb.  28,1969 


Apr,  24,1969 
Aug.  31,1968 
Mar.  31, 1969 

(') 

{') 

28, 1969 


Feb. 

Oct    31.1968 
Mar.  28. 1969 


98 

100 

99 

74 

61 

124 

93 

5 

49 

27 

5 

60 

50 

0 

165 

25 

60 

3,650 

70 


250 
70 
400 
810 
176 
60O 
79 


100 


21,536 


'  No  schedule. 


Now.  if  the  ccnforence  report  should 
be  accepted  and  the  $6  billion  cut  made 
by  the  law.  and  if  the  personnel  require- 
ments of  tiie  report  are  not  corrected. 
then  I  am  going  to  face  the  issue  square- 
ly I  will  not  condone  the  lessening  of  the 
quality  of  the  medical  services  rendered 
to  our  veterar.s.  I  will  not  stand  by  and 
see  the  bleeding  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
system  to  try  to  keep  all  of  them  open. 
We  will  d'J-.vh.at  we  .must  to  maintain  the 
Quahty  of  patient  care  that  has  been  es- 
tablished over  the  years,  and  reluctantly 
close  whatever  hospitals  that  must  be 
sacrificed  to  maintain  this  level.  To 
absorb  a  reduction  in  employment  of 
such  magnitude  as  prescribed  in  the  con- 
ference report,  plus  a  S6  billion  reduction 
resulting  in  $100  million  or  more  from 
the  operating  appropriation  of  VA 
budget,  would  require  closure  of  hospitals 
;n  order  to  utilize  the  remaining  staff  in 
adniiniitering  quality  care. 

Therefore.  I  am  making  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  you  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
amend  the  conference  report;  that  the 
personnel  formulas  as  set  forth  be 
amended  to  allow  each  agency  to  reach 
its  reduction  of  personnel  through  attri- 
tion to  the  levels  of  Jime  30,  1966.  but 
that  the  prerequisite  that  such  attrition 
c  mtmue  until  ^,11  agencies  have  reached 
tnis  level  be  stricken  from  the  provisions. 


IN"F.\-\T   M.-XLyUTRITION  AND 
.^DVLT  LE.'\RNING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

-F    .NEW     's^KH. 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

M:-    GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 

J{    ,Lse  Education  and  Labor  Committee 


is  presently  conducting  hearings  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Hunger,  reve- 
lations about  himger  are  coming  from 
private  studies  and  witnesses.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  comprehend  why,  in  an 
affluent  society  such  as  ours,  there  are 
staiTing  Americans  and  that  existing 
Federal  programs  are  not  reaching  them. 
Evidence  would  Indicate  that  malnour- 
ished children  whose  diets  are  inade- 
quate may  suffer  irreparable  damage  and 
never  attain  full  mental  or  social  de- 
velopment. 

To  illustrate  the  implications  of  mal- 
nutrition I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record, 
today,  an  article  by  Nevin  S.  Scrinushaw. 
head  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science,  MassachusettG  Institute  of 
Technology,  wtiich  appeared  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review  on  March  16,  1968. 

The  article  follows: 

InP.\NT   MALNtTTRmON  AND  ADULT  LEARNING 

(By  Nevln  S.  Scrimshaw) 
Two-thirds  of  the  world's  children  live  in 
the  developing  countries  of  the  world,  and 
for  most  of  them  malnutrition  during  their 
early  years  Is  a  fact  of  existence.  The  conse- 
quent retardation  in  physical  growth  and 
development  is  reflected  in  the  almost  uni- 
versaJly  smaller  body  size  of  members  of  low- 
income  popul.^tions  In  these  countries.  C5e- 
netic  differences  are  a  minor  factor.  Many 
underprivileged  children  among  poor  fam- 
ilies in  the  industrialized  countries  are  also 
malnourished  at  an  early  age. 

Attention  was  focused  until  recently 
mainly  on  the  liigh  mortality  of  malnour- 
ished infants  and  preschool  children  of  de- 
veloping countries,  with  no  particular  con- 
cern for  the  smaller  iXKiy  size  of  the  survi- 
vors. In  the  1920s,  experiments  with  rats  be- 
gan to  show  that  nutritional  deficiencies  not 
only  retarded  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment but  affected  the  central  nervous  system 
as  well.  In  recent  decades,  early  malnutrition 
sufficient  to  impair  growth  in  experimental 
animals  has  repeatedly  and  conclusively  dem- 


onstrated its  effect  on  their  subsequent  learn- 
ing, memory,  and  adaptive  behavior.  Tliis 
has  led  to  the  stunning  implication  that  in- 
fants and  young  children  whose  physical 
growth  is  stunted  by  malnutrtUon  mav  also 
be  prevent€d  from  attaining  their  full  mental 
capacity  and  social  development. 

At  an  International  Conference  on  Mal- 
nutrition, Learning,  and  Behavior  at  MIT 
last  March,  more  than  500  medical,  biolog- 
ical, and  school  scientists  from  thirty-seven 
countries  reviewed  the  evidence  and  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  better  under- 
standing of  consequences  of  early  malnutri- 
tion in  man.  Investigations  are  now  required 
In  a  variety  of  cultural  situations,  takuii^ 
into  account  not  only  malnutrition,  but 
also  infectious  disease  and  the  social,  psy- 
chological and  educational  inffuences  in  the 
young  child's  life. 

Although  the  conditions  under  which 
malnutrition  exerts  a  permanent  influence 
on  learning  and  behavior  need  to  be  defined 
further  and  the  effects  measured  with  great- 
er precision,  present  knowledge  impels  pub- 
lic concern  and  action.  Aid  programs  for 
Industrialization  and  for  the  development 
of  material  resources  are  of  limited  value  if 
essential  human  resources  are  neglected  and 
inadequate.  Even  in  advanced  countries, 
remedial  programs  for  underprivileged 
school  children  come  too  late  when  chil- 
dren have  already  suffered  permanent  physi- 
cal and  psychological  damage. 

In  the  rat.  80  per  cent  of  brain  growth 
occurs  by  four  weeks  of  age;  In  the  pig.  by 
eight  to  ten  weeks.  The  total  body  weight 
of  both  at  these  ages  is  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  their  usual  weight  at  maturity.  R,its 
which  are  underfed  In  the  first  few  weeks 
after  wean:ng  and  then  placed  on  an  ade- 
quate diet  have  smaller  brains  at  maturity 
than  control  animals.  Since  the  brain  is 
growing  so  much  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
body  during  these  early  weeks,  the  result 
of  early  undernutrition  is  a  brain  which  is 
abnormally  large  for  the  body  weight  but 
small  for  the  age  of  the  animal.  Recently, 
Dr.  John  Dobbing,  Dr.  A.  A.  McCance,  and 
Dr.  Elsie  Widdowson,  in  the  department  of 
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experimental  medicine.  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  have  demonstrated  more 
marked  postnatal  retardation  of  brain 
growth  of  infant  rats  by  having  a  single 
mother  suckle  fifteen  to  twenty  young.  In 
this  way  undernutrition  was  made  to  coin- 
cide with  the  period  when  the  brain  was 
growing  most  rapidly. 

Beyond  about  three  weeks  of  age  for  the 
rat  and  five  weeks  of  age  for  the  pig.  the 
effect  on  brain  size  of  short  periods  of  un- 
dernutrition becomes  progressively  less  pro- 
nounced. The  adult  brain  is  remarkably 
resistant  to  changes  in  weight,  even  during 
severe  starvation,  provided  it  is  able  to  grow 
normally  to  a  mature  size  before  the  starva- 
tion t>egins  Prisoners  of  war  and  concentra- 
tion camp  internees  in  World  War  II  who 
survived  long  periods  of  severe  food  restric- 
tion showed  no  loss  of  intelligence  after  re- 
habilitation. 

Food  restriction  in  animals  simulates  the 
form  of  undernutrition  in  young  children 
known  as  marasmus.  Marasmus  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  children  less  than  one 
year  of  age.  when  the  rate  of  postnat-al  brain 
growth  is  at  its  peak  It  occurs  because,  under 
conditions  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  children 
who  are  weaned  early  in  the  first  year  of  life 
are  likely  to  be  given  substitutes  for  breast 
milk  which  are  inadequate  in  both  calories 
and  protein  Marasmus  is  found  with  grow- 
ing frequency  in  the  mushrooming  cities  of 
the  developing  countries,  because  recent  ar- 
rivals imitate  the  early  weaning  practices  of 
the  middle-  and  upper-Income  groups  with- 
out either  the  knowledge  or  the  resources  to 
provide  a  proper  substitute  for  mother's  milk. 
Children  who  are  not  weaned  until  the 
second  or  third  year  of  life — until  recently, 
the  common  practice  in  nearly  all  unsophis- 
ticated societies — are  likely  to  receive  suffi- 
cient calories  but  inadequate  dietary  protein. 
Tlie  type  of  malnutrition  which  then  results 
Is  called  kwashiorkor,  a  dramatically  acute 
and  often  fatal  disease  which  Is  due  pri- 
marily to  protein  deficiency. 

In  experimental  animals,  central-nervous- 
system  damage  is  still  more  pronounced  on  a 
diet  deficient  in  protein  but  adequate  in 
calories.  When  Dr.  R  J.  C.  Stewart.  Dr.  B.  P. 
Piatt,  and  collaborators  at  the  Human  Nu- 
trition Research  Unit  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research.  Mill  Hill,  in  Lon- 
don, fed  diets  .severely  deficient  to  protein 
though  adequate  in  calories  to  weanling  rats, 
piglets.,  and  puppies  born  of  well  nourished 
mothers.' the  animals  exhibited  signs  of  cen- 
tral nervous-system  damage.  Electroencepha- 
lograms showed  dtoiinuVipn  of  rhythmic 
activity,  and  degenerifc^^e Ranges  were  found 
postmortem  in  the  nePv«^ells  and  neurog- 
lial cells,  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain 
medulla. 

Similarly  depleted  animals  were  subse- 
quently fed  a  high-protein  diet  for  one  to 
three  months,  and  their  clinical  condition 
Improved  promptly,  but  again,  when  these 
animals  were  examined  postmortem  cells  in 
the  central  nervous  system  were  still  ob- 
viously damaged.  The  severity  of  such  changes 
was  increased  by  lowering  the  age  at  which 
the  deficiency  was  established,  by  further  re- 
ducing the  protein  value  of  the  diet,  or  by 
Increasing  the  duration  of  the  deficient  diet. 
Dr.  Richard  Barnes  and  his  colleagues  at 
Cornell  University  have  observed  rats  de- 
prived of  adequate  food  from  the  second  to 
the  twenty-first  day  of  life.  The  animals  were 
foster-nursed  in  large  litters  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  and  further  deprived  on  a  low-protein 
diet  for  eight  weeks  after  weaning.  Five  to 
nine  months  after  rehabilitation  on  an  ade- 
quate diet  the  rats  still  showed  significantly 
poorer  learning  performance  in  a  Y-shaped 
water  maze.  The  Cornell  observers  concluded 
from  these  and  other  studies  that,  in  rats 
and  swine,  simple  undernutrition  induced  by 
general  food  restriction  during  the  nursing 
period  produces  behavioral  changes  but  has 
little  effect  upon  the  animals'  ability  to  learn 
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to  solve  complex  problems.  Severe  protein 
deficiency  in  early  life,  however,  causes  not 
only  the  behavioral  changes  seen  In  food- 
restricted  groups  but  also  impairs  the  ca- 
pacity to  perform  well  in  tests  requiring  the 
animals   to   learn    from    multiple    trials. 

In  the  studies  of  the  Mill  Hill  group,  in 
which  the  diets  of  the  animals  during  preg- 
nancy were  deficient  in  protein  and  the  ani- 
mals' offspring  were  fed  deficient  diets  after 
weaning,  the  effects  were  similar  but  even 
more  pronounced.  Dr.  Bacon  Chow  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Dr.  Sanford  Miller 
at  MIT  have  observed  that  young  rats  born 
of  malnourished  mothers  .sliow  behavioral 
changes  when  they  continue  to  be  fed  by 
their  mothers.  Dr.  Miller  has  demonstrated 
that  these  effects  can  be  avoided  if  the  young 
are  tran.'jferred  at  birth  and  suckled  by  a 
well  nourished  mother. 

At  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 
Dr  John  Cowley  found  that  a  low-protein 
diet  fed  in  unrestricted  amounts  to  rats  after 
weaning  had  no  effect  on  their  problem-solv- 
ing ability  in  a  maze.  But  the  progeny  of 
these  rats,  also  maintained  on  such  a  diet, 
showed  markedly  reduced  intelligence  by  the 
same  test,  as  did  second-  and  third-genera- 
tion rats  continued  on  this  protein-deficient 
diet. 

In  the  cliild.  the  brain  achieves  80  per 
cent  of  its  adult  weight  by  age  three,  while 
the  body  reaches  little  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  adult  weight.  The  child's  first  three  years 
of  development  are  thus  comparable  to  the 
first  four  weeks  In  the  life  of  a  rat  or  eight 
to  ten  weeks  for  tlie  pig.  At  birth  the  human 
brain  is  gaining  weight  at  a  rate  of  one  to 
two  milligrams  per  minute.  It  could  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  protein  deficiency 
serious  enough  to  limit  gain  in  height  and 
weight  during  the  first  two  to  three  years 
of  life  can  also  limit  brain  growth.  While 
head  circumference  is  of  no  value  in  predict- 
ing normal  variations  in  intellectual  capacity, 
it  is  a  useful — if  not  absolute — indicator  of 
brain  size.  When  children  are  undernourished 
at  an  early  age,  their  brain  growth,  .as  judged 
by  head  circumference,  is  significantly  poorer 
than  that  of  matched  children  who  are  well 
fed. 

Dr.  Mavis  B.  Stoch  and  Dr.  P.  M.  .Smythe  in 
Capetown.  South  Africa,  have  followed  twenty 
grossly  undernourished  infants,  first  exam- 
ined in  1955-60,  and  compared  their  gain  in 
weight  and"  head  circumference  with  a 
matched  control  group  of  the  same  racial 
iMckground  which  was  considered  adequate- 
ly nourished.  When  the  measurements  were 
last  made  in  1967,  the  head  circumferences  of 
the  control  group  were  within  normal  limits 
for  the  United  States  children  of  the  same 
age.  while  those  undernourished  as  infants 
averaged  a  full  inch  smaller.  Similar  differ- 
ences in  the  head  circumference  of  indl- 
vldu.^ls  of  comparable  genetic  background 
but  different  nutrltionaJ  histories  have  been 
reported  by  other  otiservers. 

To  the  extent  that  brain  growth  Is  Im- 
paired concurrently  with  early  retardation  In 
linear  growth,  more  than  300  million  chil- 
dren are  in  Jeopardy  today.  Dr.  Mois6s  Behar, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama  ( INCAP) ,  bases  this 
calculation  on  the  almost  universal  finding 
that  the  great  majority  of  young  children  in 
the  lower  socioeconomic  groups  of  develop- 
ing countries  show  a  decreasing  growth  rate 
after  the  first  few  months  of  life.  This  Is  tJue 
whether  they  are  compared  with  children  of 
the  same  ages  In  North  America  and  Europe 
or  with  those  of  miadle-  and  upper-income 
groups  in  their  own  countries. 

Speakers  at  last  year's  MIT  conference  and 
at  an  international  meeting  held  io  Wash- 
ington, DC,  in  1964  on  Preschool  Child  Mal- 
nutrition presented  data  from  more  than 
forty  developing  countries.  Illustrating  wide- 
spread growth  failure  among  young  children. 
Characteristically,  growth  retardation  begins 
after  the  first  four  to  six  months  of  life  and 
becomes  progressively  worse  until  the  child 
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I)asse8  the  critical  weaning  period  or  buc- 
ciunbs  to  kwashiorkor  or  an  infectious  dis- 
ease. Poor  growth  is  associated  with  tlie  in- 
adequacy of  breast  milk  as  the  sole  source  of 
protein  .after  a  child  Is  six  months  old.  Tlus 
inadequacy  Is  serious  t>ecause  the  supple- 
mentary foods  offered  during  the  generally 
prolonged  ijeriod  of  breast  feeding  also  are 
often  insulficient.  One  result  is  a  mortality 
rate  for  children  one  to  four  years  of  age  in 
developing  countries  which  is  tw»nty  U)  forty 
limes  higher  than  that  in  North  America  and 
Europe.  Too.  average  height  and  weight  for 
children  of  developing  countries  are  well  be- 
low the  fifteenth  percentile  of  children  in  the 
industrialized  countries. 

Genetic  differences  appear  to  be  of  minor 
importance  in  accounting  for  these  findings. 
.  for  children  of  middle-  and  upper-income 
families  who  are  well  fed  in  the  developing 
countries  generally  share  the  growth  patterns 
of  children  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
Whether  the  racial  composition  of  the  more 
privileged  groups  within  a  country  differs 
from  that  of  lower-income  groups  or  is  iden- 
tical, the  less  privileged  children  fail  to  grow 
,as  well.  Countries  in  wliich  retardation  in 
growth  and  maturation  due  to  malnutrition 
is  common  among  preschool  children  include 
nearly  all  of  those  considered  to  be  technical- 
ly underdeveloped  .Some  particularly  under- 
privileged groups  in  industrially  advanced 
countries  would  be  included  :ts  well. 

Tlie  most  serious  complication  in  design- 
ing field  studies  of  these  problems  is  the  fact 
that  social  and  psychological  factors  may  in- 
dependently have  the  same  adverse  effects  as 
m.alnutrltlon  on  learning  and  behavior  and 
on  the  anatomical  and  biochemical  develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  Studies  with  rats,  kittens, 
and  monkeys  have  clearly  indicated  that 
animals  which  are  protected  from  stimula- 
tion and  prevented  from  exploring  their  en- 
vironments have  not  only  smaller  brains 
with  fewer  nerve  cells  bxit  also  develop  func- 
tional impairment  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 
"  Simil.arly.  institutionalized  children,  well 
fed  and  genetically  norm.il.  but  deprived  of 
affection  ;ind  stimulation  at  an  early  age, 
may  show  marked  mental  impairment.  The 
many  kinds  of  psychological  and  social  de- 
privation common  among  malnourished  chil- 
dren can  exert  a  direct  effect  on  intellectual 
performance.  Unstimulating  home  environ- 
ment, poor  educational  facilities,  isolation 
resulting  from  illness,  limited  recreational 
opportunities,  and  lack  of  incentive  due  to 
repeated  discouragement  are  examples  of 
such  deprivations. 

In  industrialized  countries,  inadequate 
intellectual  or  social  perform.ance  in  a  child 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  complex 
interaction  over  a  period  of  time  between 
genetic  variables  and  primarily  non-nutri- 
tional f.actors  In  the  social  or  cultural  en- 
vironment than  a  consequence  of  malnutri- 
tion. In  the  rural  ,'ireas  of  nwny  developing 
countries,  liowever.  and  often  in  city  slums 
and  ghettos,  variations  from  family  to  family 
in  education,  economic  status,  and  cultural 
practices  may  be  relatively  slight.  In  such 
populations,  deficiencies  in  intellectual  per- 
formance due  to  malnutrition  and  its  syner- 
gism with  infection  may  be  detectable.  While 
genetic  factors  are  important  determinants 
of  individual  potential,  they  do  not  account 
for  most  differences  between  privileged  and 
underprivileged  populations. 

Very  few  long-term  field  studies  in  human 
learning  and  behavior  have  been  completed, 
and  most  have  failed  to  separate  adequately 
the  effects  of  malnutrition  from  those  of 
other  environmental  factors.  In  the  Cape- 
town study,  a  series  of  intelligence  tests  re- 
vealed consistently  lower  scores  in  mal-  ' 
nourished  children  when  compared  with  the 
control  group's  scores  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately ten  years.  The  disparity  in  living 
conditions  between  the  two  groups,  how- 
ever, was  equally  marked.  Wretched  housing 
with  no  sanitary  facilities,  alcoholism,  un- 
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employment,  illegitimacy,  and  broken  homes 

aero  the  rule  for  the  Initially  malnourished 
^T  .p  By  contraat.  the  families  of  the  con- 
•.r  :  ^r  up  lived  In  clean  brick  bouses  with 
r  ■.n:.:v.g  vi'^r  ir.d  flush  toilets;  the  children 
Ae.-e  .e<!:imaie  and  their  parents  employed 
The  Capetc.wn  observers  believe  that  the 
smaller  body  size  and  brain  size  In  the  mal- 
nourished group,  as  well  as  an  increased 
frequency  of  abnormal  brain  waves  and  Im- 
paired visual  perception.  Indicate  organic 
brain  damage  Despite  this  there  is  no  way  to 
separate  the  nutrluonal  from  other  environ- 
mental influences  in  evaluating  performance 
on  various  intelligence  tests.  Unfortunately. 
this  was  S.1SO  the  case  In  a  number  of  studies 
of   Serbian.   American    and   Indian  children. 

Dr  Fernanda  Monckeberg  of  the  University 
of  Chile  has  .-"ported  a  m  -re  critical  study 
of  the  same  •■rpe  Fourteen  children  with 
severe  marsusmus  diagnosed  at  age*  one 
month  M  fl7e  .Tionr,..s  were  'xe.ited  for  long 
periods,  discharged,  and  observed  during 
Tlsits  to  the  outpatient  department.  As  each 
child  was  dlscnarged  from  the  hospital,  the 
mother  was  ?lTen  20  liters  of  free  milk  per 
month  for  eac."  preschocl  chi.d  m  her  family. 
Th.-e«  to  au  Tears  later  the  children  were 
Ciinloaily  aarma;  and  some  had  weight-to- 
heisht  ratios  above  normal.  Their  heieiht. 
head  circumference,  and  intelligence  quo- 
tients, however  were  .si^macantly  lower  than 
1.1  Chilean  children  of  the  same  age  without 
a  history  of  cUnical  malnutrition.  Slgnifl- 
cant^v,  lang-.ja«e  skill  was  the  most  retarded. 

Trie   Inf  .rrr,\-.    -.    j.'hered  In  the  town  of 
T'..altl2apan    Mex.~.     ^-r  Dr   Joaquin  Cravloto. 
Dr    Rafael    Rair.  ..^-"L.van.   and   their  colla- 
b'jratore    i^t;i»     i:--- ir.dmg  pioneering  effort 
In  thus   field     ITicir   -•  .di">s   have  played   the 
major    role    In    attn..t.".=r     i--entlon    to    the 
association     of     n  ;t:-:    -..a.,     retardation     of 
growth   ,md   d>=v"     :  n.->r.t  with  performance-, 
on   tests   of   learr^r;^-   .i:id   behavior.   BA'auge " 
the  economic,  educational,  and  social  st^fus' 
of  fam..ies  :n  Tlaltlzapan  was  very  unltorSSj' 
th»se    :'.,--or    were    Judgeu    to   Influence   the 
variation   within   the  study  population  to  a 
lesser   degree   than  the  differences   :a   nutrl- 
tlon.i;  status 

P.-^tardatlon  m  physical  growth  and  de- 
vel  'pment  was  found  to  depend  upon  family 
dieuu-y  practices  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
infectious  diseases  It  was  not  related  to  dif- 
ferences In  housing  facilities,  personal  hy- 
ffiene  proportion  of  total  Income  spent  on 
f'xxl,  or  other  Indicators  of  social  and  eco- 
n  Tnic  status.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Investigators  found  tect  perform.-ince  of  pre- 
school and  school  children  to  be  positively 
correlated  with  body  weight  and  height 

In  order  to  extend  these  studies  to  another 
population  and  also  to  make  more  prolonged 
observations,  Dr  Cravloto  and  several  mem- 
bers of  hi.5  team  1'^ned  forces  with  INCAP 
in  Gua'^rr.  i.  .  f--^  =f:,"<:ted  school-age  chil- 
dren llvi::^'  .n  M.f:>Sert.a  Milpas  Altaa,  Gua- 
temala— a  predoin.:  <:'.f.v  Mayan  Indian  vll- 
U^e  f  1  :icX)  M'  re  tj»tin  10  per  cent  of  the 
children  born  m  tjris  village  died  in  their 
first  year,  and  mortality  In  the  one-to-four- 
year  age  group  was  more  than  forty-flve 
times  higher  than  In  North  America  and 
Western  Europe. 

Variations  In  height  and  weight  among  the 
children  of  this  community  were  not  related 
to  height  of  the  parents  or  to  the  minor 
differences  in  economic  and  social  status 
among  families.  The  major  reason  for  short 
stature  was  malnutrition  at  an  early  age. 
Two  years  of  intensive  work  in  this  village 
showed  once  again  that  retardation  in  height 
for  age  relative  to  other  children  in  the  vil- 
lage was  accompanied  by  poorer  performance 
on  psychological  tests. 

A  growing  body  of  evidence  Indicates  that 
primary  learning  and  the  development  of 
adaptive  c^'ipacity  is  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Interrelation  ajnong  the  separate 
senses.  During  agea  six  to  twelve  years,  in- 
tersertsory    relationships    follow    a    well    de- 
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fined  growth  pattern  In  normal  children.  Dr. 
Cravloto  gaVe  principal  emphasis,  therefore, 
to  tests  of  Intersensory  integration.  The  tests 
Involved  manipulating  eight  differently 
shaped  wooden  blocks.  The  examiner  deter- 
mined visual  Integration  by  asking  the  child 
to  put  the  blocks  into  their  corresponding 
holes  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  integration 
of  visual  stimuli  with  the  complex  sensory 
input  required  by  active  manual  manipula- 
tion of  a  test  object  was  Judged  by  asking 
the  child  whether  a  block  placed  in  his  hand 
behind  a  screen  wals  the  same  or  different 
from  one  in  front.  Klnesthetlc-vlsual  in- 
tegration was  measured  by  moving  the  child's 
hand  behind  the  scoeen  to  trace  a  shape 
which  he  had  to  Judge  to  be  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  a  block  in  front  of  him. 

Each  of  these  types  of  intersensory  rela- 
tionship improved  with  th.-  age  of  the  child. 
This  was  true  for  both  children  of  the  study 
village  and  those  from  middle-  and  upper- 
income  families  in  Guatemala  City.  The  rural 
children  clearly  lagged  in  the  development 
of  Intersensory  competence  when  compared 
with  the,  privileged  urban  children.  Of  even 
more  significance,  the  relationship  between 
poorer  test  performance  and  shorter  physical 
stature  in  the  niral  village  did  not  apply  to 
the  well  nourished  urban  children.  Among 
the  urban  children  there  was  no  correlation 
between  the  height  of  the  child  for  age  and 
test  performance. 

Dr.  Gravioto  returned  to  Mexico  and  ob- 
tained similar  Information  or  intersensory 
integration  among  school  children  in  Tlal- 
tlzapan. He  found  that  there  as  in  Guatemala, 
the  amalleet  children  In  the  village  show 
poorer  Intersensory  Integration  for  their  age 
than  those  who  are  tallest.  Among  children 
of  upper  Income  families  In  Mexico  City,  no 
such  cMTelation  exists.  Clearly,  where  the 
child  Is  more  nearly  able  to  realize  his  gene- 
»ilc  ix)tentiaJ  for  growth,  differences  in  height 
lose  their  nutritional  and  social  slgniflcance. 

The  most  compirehensive  and  well  con- 
trolled study  to  date  Is  now  underway  in 
Guatemala  under  the  uirectton  of  Dr.  Ci- 
prlano  Canosa  of  INCAP.  Children  in  three 
villages  are  being  given  adequate  supple- 
mentary food  from  an  early  age  An  exten- 
sive battery  of  psychological  tests  is  being 
used  to  compare  their  performance  over  the 
next  seven  years  with  that  of  children  in 
three  control  villages. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  the  ef- 
fects of  early  malnutrition  on  mental  devel- 
opment are  firmly  established.  A  number  of 
hereditary  diseases  Induce  a  nutritional  de- 
ficiency through  an  inborn  error  of  metab- 
olism. The  resulting  impairment  of  brain 
development  is  so  disastrous  that  it  Illus- 
trates dramatically  the  way  in  which  nutri- 
tional factors  can  influence  development  and 
function  of  the  central  nervous  system  If 
operative  at  an  early  postnatal  age.  These 
Inherited  nutritional  defects  should  dispel 
any  doubt  that  nutritional  deficiency,  if  suf- 
ficiently early  and  severe,  can  have  profound 
and  permanently  detrimental  consequences 
for  the  learning  and  behavior  of  children. 

It  is  clear  that  under  circumstances  com- 
mon to  developing  countries,  malnutrition 
can  interact  with  infection,  heredity,  and 
social  factors  to  bring  about  physical  and 
mental  impairment.  The  social  factors  re- 
sponsible are  multiple  and  difficult  to  correct. 
but  the  elimination  of  malnutrition  and  In- 
fection among  underprivileged  populations  Is 
a  feasible  goal.  For  each  child  in  the  world, 
of  any  race  or  heritage,  of  any  social  or  eco- 
nomic background,  the  events  of  early  child- 
hood determine  whether  he  will  suffer  some 
degree  of  permanent  physical  and  mental 
impauTnent.  Every  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  attain  his  full  potential. 
Measures  to  ensure  the  maximum  mental 
development  and  optimum  learning  and  be- 
havior of  children  deserve  a  high  priority. 
Among  these  the  prevention  of  malnutrition 
is  of  fundamental  importance. 
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WHERE  IS  CONGREaS'  POWER? 


HON,  ROBERT  L,  F.  SIKES 

OF    f'LORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  a  di.stineui.shed  Mem- 
phis ncw.s))aper.  ha.s  editoralized  In  a 
con.structive  and  u.'=;eful  vein  on  our  di.s- 
tinguished  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the 
Honorable  J\mie  L.  Whitten.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  lo  submit  this  fine  edi- 
torial for  reprinting  in  the  Record: 
WifERE   Is   Congress'  Power? 

Repre.sentatlve  Jamie  L.  Whitten  iD-Mlss  ) 
is  deeply  and  rightly  bothered  about  en- 
croachment upon  congressional  prerotjatives 
and  powers  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
arms  of  federal  government. 

The  three  constitutional  branches  of  gov- 
ernment should,  of  course,  provide  a  balance. 
Wliat  Representative  Whitten  regrets  with 
strong  objections  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
hold  up  Its  end  of  the  scale. 

Point  one:  The  federal  budget.  Congress. 
asked  by  the  White  House  to  impose  a  10 
per  cent  surtax  on  income  tAxes  this  veaj, 
has  demanded  a  -six-blllion-dollar  reduction 
in  the  administration's  budget  in  return  for 
such  action.  The  Senate  followed  a  package 
plan  which  included  a  six-billion  cut.  But. 
says  Mr,  Whitten,  "it  did  not  point  out  a 
sinsle.  solitary  place."  Moreover,  he  says  (in 
the  text  of  a  House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing).  "The  next  day  we  met  in  confer- 
ence on  the  supplemental  and  they  (Senate) 
added  millions  of  dollars  over  the  budget, 
and  would  not  yield  an  inch,  and  the  con- 
ference is  still  pending." 

Speaking  to  Henry  H.  Fowler,  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  William  McChesney 
Martin  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Mr.  Whitten  said:  "They  are  disturb- 
ed I  about  the  economy  i,  but  they  have  not 
pointed  their  finger  to  a  single  place  to  cut." 

What  Mr.  'A'hltten  wants  Irom  the  admin- 
istration IS  an  amended  Budget  Bureau  rec- 
ommendation. "Get  busy  and  send  us  an 
amended  budget  down  so  we  could  .see  where 
you  want  to  apply  the  cuts,  and  then  the 
Appropriations  Committee  aiid  the  Congress 
could  decide.  .  .  .  'i'ou  ask  us  to  repeal  nimier- 
ous  acts,  without  a  word  of  counsel  and  ad- 
vice as  to  where." 

Mr.  Whitten's  concern  is  well  placed.  A 
package  cut  without  specifications  may  in- 
struct the  administration  as  to  how  much 
to  trim,  taut  not  where.  If  the  White  House 
and  Its  agencies  will  iiot  say  where,  then 
Congress  must  specify  the  exact  locations 
of  the  cuts  it  wants,  and  must  allow  no  more 
money  than  it  intends  to  be  spent.  It  would 
be  a  surrender  of  power  for  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  budget  cut  and  let  the  White  House 
then  decide  how  available  funds  could  be 
manipulated  from  one  area  to  another  for 
political  purposes. 

Point  twoi  The  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten has  introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  standing  conamittee  on  the 
Constitution.  "Most  Americans  are  good  citi- 
zens," he  said  in  an  April  9  speech,  "but  this 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  acted  to  re- 
lease— on  technicalities — agitators,  rapists, 
murderers  and  revolutionists  upon  Innocent 
members  of  the  general  public.  .  .  .  We  must 
stop  the  Supreme  Court  from  its  actions  of 
setting  itself  up  as  a  'supreme  department'." 

Such  a  committee  as  Mr.  'Whitlen  proposes 
could  call  Supreme  Court  justices  to  testify 
on  matters  \^;here  the  two  branches  are  at 
odds.  This  would  be  no  diSerent  than  the 
occasional  call  on  adminisUatlon  executives 
to  explain  and  uphold  their  actions  and 
policies. 
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The  aim  in  both  prongs  of  this  Whitten 
attack  Is  to  preserve  a  single  standard  of 
government  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
to  prevent  the  usurping  of  congressional 
power.  Mr.  Whitten's  major  obstacle  is  the 
Congress  itself,  which  has  become  more  In- 
clined to  pass  the  buck  to  the  court  and  the 
White  House. 


APOLOGIES  TO  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21  . 
I  placed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  Irom 
the  Capital  Journal  titled  "Uncuttable 
Federal  Budget?"  In  ijart  the  editorial 
read : 

And  few  persons  could  believe  that  the 
government  will  go  to  pieces  with  $6  billion 
in  cuts,  as  Congress  is  proposing  now. 

Just  a  quick  scanning  of  the  budget  thows 
these  vxilnerable  programs: 

Space  programs,  $4.1  billion. 

Highways,  $4  1  billion. 

Farm  price  supports.  S3  billion. 

Development  of  a  supersonic  airplane,  $230 
million. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  projects — $710 
million. 

"Pork  barrel"  p\iblic  works,  about  fl  bil- 
lion. 

Surely  many  of  these  products  could  be 
reduced,  and  partially  delayed,  without  dam- 
aging the  country's  long-range  interests. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  reference 
to  the  statement.  "Soil  Conservation 
Service  projects — $710  million."  This  is 
obviously  a  gross  error  because  it  is  about 
three  times  greater  than  the  total  annual 
appropriation  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Tlie  House  on  May  1  passed  H.R. 
16913  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
Iiartment  of  Asriculture  and  related 
agencies  in  which  $228  million  was  pro- 
vided for  the  .'several  activities  adminis- 
tered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  is  composed  of  highly 
dedicated  personnel  who  perform  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  of  soil  con- 
servation. Money  appropriated  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  really  an  ex- 
cellent capital  investment  which  is  re- 
turned many  times  by  the  highly  efficient 
programs  devised  and  operated  by  the 
Service. 

I  deeply  regret  the  error  in  the  edito- 
rial and  apologize  to  the  fine  Consen-a- 
tion  Service  and  to  all  who  were  misled 
by  the  reference  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  only  mitigating  factor  I  can  sug- 
gest is  the  fact  that  the  editorial  as 
printed  in  the  Capital  Journal  actually 
read  "Soil,  Conservation  Semce  proj- 
ects— S710  million."  As  printed  in  the 
Record  the  comma  after  the  word  "Soil" 
was  omitted.  It  is  possible  the  author  of 
the  editorial  did  not  mean  to  attribute 
all  of  the  S710  million  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  was  including 
funds  for  programs  not  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATCHING  PEOPLE  TO  JOBS 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

F    nj.INOIS 
IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  21  edition  of  Cliicagos  American 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Don  Harris 
which  observed  that  there  are  enough 
jobs  in  the  Chicago  area  for  every  un- 
employed person,  but  the  difficulty  is  in 
developing  worker  .skills  to  match  the 
available  jobs. 

This  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment continues  as  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  unrest  in  our  Nation.  The  un- 
skilled and  .senii.skilltd  worker  sees  job 
openings  all  around  him.  but  he  is  un- 
able to  qualify  to  fill  those  jobs.  The 
result  is  fru.stiation  and.  oftentimes,  hos- 
tility toward  society  as  a  whole. 

Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
I  have  introduced  measures  which,  if  en- 
cated  into  law,  could  help  to  alleviate 
this  most  vexing  problem  Such  meas- 
lu-es  include  the  National  Manpower  Act 
of  1968,  H.R,  16304:  the  Employment 
Incentive  Act  of  1968.  H,R,  16620:  and 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  H.R.  4664. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  seri- 
ously consider  these  measures  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  offer  the  American   article  by  Mr. 
Harris  Tor  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pegs    Too    Square:     Jobs    for    All     (Who 
Qualify) 

(By  Don  Harris) 
There  are  enough  Jobs  In  the  Chicago  area 
to    take    c^re    of    every    unemployed    person 
here — but  the  big  Job  is  matching  them. 

Statistics  show  86.000  persons  out  of  work 
and  looking  for  Jobs  here.  An  equal  number 
of  positions  are  waiting. 

In  addition,  business  and  Industry  are 
opening  up  new  Jobs  for  the  so-called  "liard 
core  unemployed".  Some  labor  experts  esti- 
mate 80.000  persons  are  in  this  category. 

This  means  most  Jobless  p>ersons  in  this 
area  are  not  working  simply  becatise  they 
don't  have  the  skills  to  hold  a  Job. 

Various  private  and  governmental  pro- 
grams seek  to  train  these  people  to  get  and 
hold  Jobs. 

At  the  same  time.  Mayor  Daley's  Summer 
Jobs  for  Youth  program  has  enlisted  the  Chi- 
cago Junior  .Association  of  Commerce  to 
imd  20.000  temporary  positions  for  young- 
sters 16  to  21. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  an  all-out  drive 
to  put  people  to  work  in  meaningful  Jobs  so 
they  can  improve  their  own  standards  of 
living. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  Job  open- 
ings known  to  the  Illinois  labor  department's 
bvireau  of  employment  security: 

Machinist:  94  openings;  $2.35  to  $4.20  an 
hour:  35  applicants. 

Master  tailor:  131  openings;  $2.50  an  hour; 
1  applicant. 

Bus  driver:  57  openings;  $3.26  an  hour;  25 
applicants. 

Clvtl  engineer:  74  openings,  $600  to  $1,000 
a  month:  10  applicants. 

Secretary:  107  openings;  $80  to  $100  a 
week:  104  applicants. 

Licensed  practical  nurse:  106  openings; 
$325  to  $500  a  month.  4  applicants. 

Bindery  worker:  6  openings:  $1.60  to  $2  an 
hour:  25"?  applicants. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on — laborers,  auto 
mechanics,  college  professors,  truck  drivers. 
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chcnii.sts.  clerks,  cooks,  elevator  operntors, 
maids,  jihone  operators,  and  sales  m.anagers. 

But  the  Jobs  stay  open  because  appllcaiit-s 
lack  neces.«;ary  experience,  reject  offprrd 
wages,  don't  have  necessary  tools,  are  too  old. 
or  can't  get  transportation  to  the  job 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  rea.'^on  given  Is 
lack  of  experlpuco.  In  the  bindery  worker 
category,  all  257  applicants  for  the  6  available 
Jobs  were  turned  down  beratise  Ihey  didn't 
liave  the  needed  skills. 

In  some  cases,  job  seekers  are  rejected  be- 
riuise  of  a  langu.ige  barrier.  This  Is  l)ar- 
ticularly  true  of  Spanish-ppeiiking  Chi- 
racoun.s. 

Many  lind  the  Jobs  for  which  they  inl^ht 
qualify  for  ;  re  disappt-aring. 

John  E.  Cullerton.  state  dlrpct,'ir  of  labor, 
said  that  from  March.  1967.  to  Marcli.  1968. 
Illinois   lost    44.000   manufacturing    jobs. 

Even  with  the  Chicago  area's  low  unem- 
ployment Lite  of  28  per  teiit  in  March, 
growth  In  lx)lh  the  work  force  and  touil  em- 
ployment is  slowing. 

In  the  six-county  Chicago  mctrojKiIitin 
area,  the  civilian  work  force  totals  3.213.500. 
while  employment  is  3.124.200. 


FREEDOM    F^ROM   FEAR 


HON  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

uF    TENNE-SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Frerdom 
From  Fear"  is  an  editorial  which  cver>'- 
one  should  read.  It  was  written  by  the 
eminent  and  well-known  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  Guy  L.  Smith,  and 
apiJears  in  the  May  22  i.ssue. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Freedom  From  Fear 
No  one's  crystal  ball  can  accurately  fore- 
tell what  this  country's  lo.ss  of  the  war  m 
South  Vietnam  would  cost  us  in  years  to 
come  even  though  ■  e  can  now  tally  it  up  in 
terms  of  American  lives  and  treasure  ex- 
pended to  date.  However,  if  we  do  lose  It  ;it 
the  negotiating  table  In  Paris— this  has  been 
the  history  of  prevlovis  wars  in  which  we 
have  engaged  in  this  century— our  nation 
can  continue  to  survive.  This  Is  taking  the 
least  opeful  view  of  the  possible  outcome  of 
the  South  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  is  no  accident,  though,  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  now  taken  second  place  In  the  minds 
of  most  American  citizens  and  that  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity  have  become  the  num- 
ber one  concern.  Sensible  people  recognize 
that  if  our  own  society  proves  incapable  of 
preserving  law  and  order,  then  what  happens 
to  us  elsewhere  in  the  world  becomes  of  minor 
Importance.  Continued  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  cfncials — the  courts 
and  politicians  generally — to  enforce  our 
laws  and  to  preserve  peace  for  our  citizens 
in  the  streets  and  in  their  homes  will  pave 
the  way  toward  this  country's  fading  from 
the  .scene  as  a  world  power  Just  as  did  Rome 
and  many  other  nations  in  the  past. 

No  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  more 
clearly  recognized  the  necessity  for  freeing 
the  nation's  society  from  criminal  elements 
or  has  spoken  out  on  it  so  fortbrightly  as 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  In 
a  speech  earlier  this  year  under  the  title  of 
"Toward  Freedom  From  Fear."  Nixon  bore 
down  upon  this  issue  which  promises  to  i)e 
overriding  in  the  contest  for  the  Presidency. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  will  he  the 
f\r-t  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  in 
which  the  preser-ation  of  law  and  order, 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  streets  and 
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In  our  homes,  will  have  been  the  principal 
Issue. 

We  quote  here  some  introductory  passages 
from  the  Nixon  speech. 

Pointing  out  tha^;  in  the  past  seven  years 
crime  has  increased  almost  nine  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  population.  Nixon  properly 
concedes  that  the  prime  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  crime  rests  with  local  and  state 
governments. 
Y  'We  want  no  centralized  federal  police 
force  in  this  country  But  crime  has  become 
a  first  priority  domestic  crisis,  a  distinct 
threat  to  the  social  order,  and  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  the  highest  federal  urgency. 
That  urgency  has  not  been  reflected  in  this 
administration's  actions  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

"The  administration  in  W;ishington  seems 
to  have  neither  an  understanding  of  the 
crisis  which  confronts  >is  nor  a  recognition  oX 
its  severity  As  a  result,  neither  the  leader- 
ship nor  the  necessary  tools  have  been  pro- 
vided to  dat*  to  enable  society's  peace  forces 
to  regain  the  upper  liand  over  the  criminal 
forces  in  this  coimtry." 

Other  excerpts  from  Nixon's  remarks  fol- 
low : 

"In  the  la&t..&even  years  while  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  rising  some  10  [)er- 
cent.  crime  in  the  United  States  rose  a  stag- 
gering 88  percent.  If  the  present  rate  of  new 
crime  continues,  the  number  of  rapes  and 
robberies  and  ;issaults  and  thefts  in  the 
United  States  will  double — bv  the  end  of 
1972. 

"That  Is  a  prospect  America  cannot  ac- 
cept. If  we  allow  it  to  happen,  then  the  city 
Jungle  will  cease  to  be  a  metaphor.  It  will 
become  a  barbaric  reality,  and  the  brutal  so- 
ciety that  now  flourishes  in  the  core  cities 
of  America  will  annex  the  affluent  suburbs. 
This  nation  will  then  be  what  it  is  fast  be- 
coming— an  armed  camp  of  200.000.000  Amer- 
icans living  in  fear. 

"But.  to  stop  the  rising  crime  rate  and  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  in  America, 
we  must  first  speak  with  a  new  candor  about 
Its  causes  and  cures. 

"We  cannot  explain  away  crime  In  this 
country  by  charging  it  off  to  poverty — and 
we  would  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem even  if  we  succeed  overnight  in  lifting 
everyone  above  the  poverty  level.  The  role 
of  poverty  ;is  a  ca  ise  of  the  crime  upsurge 
in  .America  has  been  grossly  exaggerated — 
and  the  incumbent  administration  bears 
major  responsibility  for  perpetuation  of  the 
myth 

"On  October  16.  1964.  the  President  said 
that.  'The  war  on  poverty  which  I  started— 
is  a  war  against  crime  and  a  war  against  dis- 
order.' If  the  President  genuinely  accepted 
that  prop)osition.  the  near  50  percent  increase 
in  the  crime  rate  since  1964  would  be  ade- 
quate proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment's war  on  poverty. 

"But  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  war  on 
crime:  and  it  is  no  substitute  for  a  war  on 
crime.  It  is  certainly  true  that  rising  pros- 
perity will  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  conditions  in  which  crime  is 
Ukely  to  flourish. 

"But  poverty  cannot  begin  to  explain  the 
explosion  of  crime  In  America.  In  recent 
years,  this  nation  has  grown  wealthier  and 
Its  riches  have  been  more  widely  distributed 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And 
yet  crime  has  been  going  up  about  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  GNP. 

"And  poverty  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
enormous  increase  in  juvenile  crime  and 
drug  abuse  by  teenagers  in  the  affluent  sub- 
urbs of  America. 

"The  success  of  criminals  In  this  country 
plays  a  far  greater  role  In  the  rising  crime 
rate  than  any  consideration  of  poverty.  To- 
day, an  estimated  one-in-eight  crimes  result 
In  conviction  and  punishment. 
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"If  the  conviction  rate  were  doubled  In 
this  country.  It  would  do  more  to  eliminate 
crime  In  the  future,  than  a  quadrupling  of 
the  funds  for  any  governmental  war  on 
poverty. 

"In  short,  crime  creates  crime — because 
crime  rewards  the  criminal.  And  we  will  re- 
duce crime  xs  we  reduce  the  profits  of  crimi- 
nals. 

"There  is  another  attitude  that  must  be 
discarded  if  we  are  to  wage  an  effective  na- 
tional war  against  this  enemy  within.  That 
attitude  is  the  socially  suicidal  tendency — 
on  the  part  of  many  public  men — to  excuse 
crime  and  sympathize  with  criminals  because 
of  past  grievances  the  criminal  may  have 
against  society.  By  now  .Americans,  I  believe, 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  a  society  that 
is  lenient  and  permissive  for  criminals  is  a 
society  that  is  neither  safe  .lor  secure  for  in- 
nocent men  and  women," 
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THE     "NEW    LEFT":    NUISANCE    OR 
MENACE? 


T\VO  FROM  STATE  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

^  OF    MARVL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mainland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  John  L.  Wojcicky  and  Pfc.  Richard 
K.  Morrison,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Mai-j'land,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  their  bravej^s— 
and  honor  their  memories  by  including    ' 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Two  From  Sr.ATE  Die  in  Vietnam:   Soldier,  <,^ 

-Marine  .Are  Killed  in  Recent  Fighting 

.^n  .Army  private  from  South  Baltimore. 
who  "ATote  his  wife  that  he  was  "living  in 
hell."  was  one  of  the  two  Maryland  service- 
men listed  by  the  Defense  Department  yes- 
terday as  Vietnam  war  casualties. 

The  dead  sevlcemen  were  Identified  as 
Pfc.  John  L.  Wojcicky,  husband  of  Mrs,  Mary 
E.  Wojcicky,  of  the  500  block  East  Port  ave- 
nue, and  Marine  Pfc.  Richard  K.  Morrison, 
son  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Morrison,  of  the  8700 
block  Bradford  road.  Silver  Springs. 

Private  Wojcicky,  a  25-year-old  infantry- 
man, died  May  13  of  wounds  received  in 
combat  in  the  Bien  Hoa  area,  near  Saigon, 
according  to  his  wife. 

listed  as  missing 

Mrs.  Wojcicky  said  that  notification  of  liis 
death  came  two  days  after  military  authori- 
ties had  alerted  her  that  her  husband  was 
missing  in  action. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Private  Wojcicky  grew 
up  in  the  Curtis  Bay  area.  He  attended 
Francis  Scott  Key  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School. 

For  six  years  before  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Army  last  October  he  had  been  a  chemi- 
cal operator  for  the  Davison  Chemical  Divi- 
sion of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Private  Wojcicky  left  for  South  Vietnam 
from  Seattle  Miirch  17.  He  underwent  basic 
training  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  and  advanced 
training  at  Port  Polk,  La. 

MARRIED    A    YEAR 

Mrs,  Wojcicky.  who  married  the  soldier  in 
March,  1967.  said  that  her  husband  "wrote 
almost  every  day."' 

"He  said  he  didn't  like  it  there.  He  said 
he  was  tired  of  it.  He  said  he  was  living  In 
hell."  she  stated  yesterday. 

Surviving,  besides  his  wife,  are  his  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  "^eon  Wojcicky,  of  Solley 
road,  .Anne  Arundel  county,  and  a  brother, 
Joseph  Wojcicky,  a  member  of  the  Navy 
stationed  in  Seattle. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  "new  left"  in  this  country 
poses  a  problem  which  is  more  serious 
than  many  citizens  realize.  The  role  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
which  is  rai.sing  .such  havoc  at  Columbia 
University  is  an  excellent  case  in  point. 
Throuffh  their  use  of  force,  a  major  cen- 
ter of  education  has  been  severely 
affected  in  performing  its  basic  function. 
The  o\erwhelming  majority  of  its  stu- 
dents, imassociated  with  the  SDS  cam- 
ijaign,  have  been  made  to  suffer  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  a  .small  and  ex- 
tremist coterie. 

The  Washington  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council,  in  its  May  20.  1968. 
i.-^sue  deals  with  this  issue  of  the  "new 
left"  both  here  and  abroad.  Written  by 
Dr  Kurt  Glaser.  profes.sor  of  povernment 
ot  Soutliern  Illinois  University,  it  pro- 
vides a  fine  explanation  of  the  motiva- 
tions beliind  this  new  collection  of  radi- 
cals. Dr.  Glaser  is  the  author  of  "Czecho- 
slovakia: A  Critical  History."  and  was 
a  Fulbright  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Kiel  in  West  Germany  during  the 
0  966-67  academic  year. 
j  I  include  the  above-mentioned  report. 
Jjy  Dr.  Kurt  Glaser.  from  the  ASC's 
Washington  Report  of  May  20  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The    New  Left"':  Nuisance  or  Menace? 
( By  Dr.  Kurt  Glaser ) 

Tlie  "New  Left."  which  achieved  notoriety 
in  the  United  States  through  the  Berkeley 
riots  of  1964.  and  in  West  Germany  with 
student  demonstrations  against  the  .Shah  of 
Iran  and  protest  marches  after  the  killing  of 
an  "innocent  bystander"  named  Benno 
Ohnesorg  in  June,  1967.  has  burst  into  print 
again  this  spring.  In  the  siege  of  Columbia 
University  and  in  the  blockading  of  the 
sp5"inger  newspapers  in  Berlin  and  major 
West  German  cities,  it  has  flatly  challenged 
the  authority  of  constitutional  democracy.  In 
Frankfurt  on  Holy  Saturday,  April  13,  1968. 
a  spokesman  of  the  Soziali.-<ti.'<clier  Deutscher 
Stiidentenbund  called  for  "smashing  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  state."  Four  policemen  and 
20  students  were  injured  in  the  ensuing 
brawl.  By  Easter  Monday,  when  the  count  had 
reached  100  serious  injuries  and  500  arrests, 
the  Frankfurt  SDS  c.alled  time  out  for  "rev- 
olutionary self-criticism,""  as  had  the  com- 
rades in  Berlin  two  days  earlier. 

The  political  styles  of  the  "New  Left""  range 
from  the  free-swinging  absurdity  of  Amster- 
dam"s  Provos  and  the  sheer  animal  violence 
of  British  "New  Left"  students  to  the  almost 
incomprehensible  sociological  jargon  of  Ger- 
many's Rudi  Dutschke.  whose  speeches 
abound  in  words  like  "subsumption,"'  "ab- 
traction,"  "transformation,"  and  "reproduc- 
tion "  It  is  loosely  organized — often  dis- 
organized— and  lacks  anything  that  could  be 
called  an  International.  "Vet  the  contours  of 
the  movement  are  already  clear  enough  to 
permit  at  least  a  provisional  diagnosis.  The 
shaping  of  reasoned  and  consistent  policies 
for  deaUng  with  the  New  Left"  has  by  now 
become  a  matter  of  urgency,  not  only  for 
university  administrators,  but  also  for  presi- 
dents, prime  ministers,  and  political  can- 
didates.  Campus   radicals  have  already  dis- 
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posed  of  at  le.ist  one  mayor  of  West  Berlin 
have  spearheaded  a  wave  of  antl-.\merican- 
Ism  in  Europe  and  In  the  United  States  as 
well,  and  have  become  a  factor  In  both 
Western  and  Eastern  tactical  thinking. 

On  the  whole,  the  "Now  Left"  has  not 
grown  and  it's  not  likely  to  grow  beyond  the 
academic  community  where  it  .st.irted.  Its 
theorrticians.  organizers,  and  shock  troops 
are  for  the  most  part  stutlents,  professors 
and  instructors,  and  "intellectuals"  (such  as 
inibliFhers  of  little  niae;i7lnes)  who  cater 
to  the  university  trade.  Its  continuity  is 
provided  by  campus-based  organizations, 
among  theni  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  in  this  country,  its  Ctermtin  counter- 
part, the  So-.ialt!ftixchtv  Deutscher  Studen- 
tenbund  (significantly,  both  use  the  abbre- 
viation SDS)  and  the  Radical  Students'  Al- 
liance of  England.  While  the  "New  Left" 
sympathizes  with  the  Bl.ack  militants,  and 
its  American  members  participate  in  many 
of  their  demonstrations  and  inarches,  the 
Black  Power  group^the  only  sector  of  the 
"New  Left"  with  an  important  off-campus 
base—  has  Ijogun  to  assume  goals,  attitudes, 
and  a  myxtique  that  Whites  cannot  share. 
According  to  a  California  "New  Left"  source, 
the  growing  separation  has  deprived  the  rest 
of  the  movement  of  a  direction  it  had  when 
civil  rights  were  the  main  issue:  a  Berkeley 
strike  in  1966  collapsed  because  it  lacked 
thouiTlit-out  bases  and  long-term  purposes. 
The  German  "New  Left."  on  the  other  hand, 
benefits  from  sevc-nl  local  Issues:  a  long- 
standing need  for  basic  reform  of  university 
organization  and  c  irrlculn,  the  lack  of  an 
effective  opposition  since  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats joined  the  Christian  Democrats  in 
the  "great  coalition."  and  some  cases  of  ex- 
cessive zeal  on  the  part  of  the  German  police 
in  deaJing  with  demonstrators  and  suspected 
demonstrators. 

The  adoption  of  Moscow's  line  on  Vietnam 
without  significant  change,  the  adulation  of 
Fidel  Castro  and  Che  Guevara,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic chanting  of  "Ho.  Ho,  Ho  Chl-mlnh!" 
by  Clerman  marchers  suggest  that  the  "New 
Left"  may  be  nothing  more  than  Commu- 
.nism  in  its  latest  disguise.  This  judgment, 
while  natural,  is  wrong  and  bars  the  way  to 
an  effective  policy  for  dealing  with  student 
radicalism.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munists profit  greatly  from  the  activities  of 
the  "New  Left,"  and  that  they  infiltrate  and 
control  it  where  they  can.  The  British  Com- 
munist Party  has  openly  admitted  its  al- 
liance with  the  Radical  Students'  Union  in 
recent  disturbances.  Yet  the  ideology  ex- 
pressed by  "New  Leftists"  differs  from  Com- 
munism in  major  respects:  orthodox  Marx- 
ists have  criticized  the  German  SDS  as  a 
group  of  "anarcho-syndicalists  and  petty- 
bourgeois  deviationists."  Anarchist  ideas 
likewise  pervade  the  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican SDS  while  German  Leftists  are  sup- 
porting the  demonstrations  of  Polish  and 
Czech  students  against  Communist  govern- 
ments. 

Insofar  as  the  "New  Left"  has  a  central 
idea,  It  is  that  of  revolt  against  an  industrial 
society  that  is  experienced  as  "repressive" — 
the  same  society  that  conservatives  decry  as 
too  permissive.  Paradoxically  enough,  how- 
ever, the  statements  that  modern  society  is 
too  repressive  and  too  permissive  may  both 
be  true  in  certain  respects.  The  breakdown 
of  traditional  norms  of  behavior  and  family 
controls  combined  with  the  denigration  of 
the  ethics  of  .self-reliance  constitutes  a  per- 
missiveness that  dissolves  the  individual's 
systems  of  internal  guidance,  thus  weaken- 
ing his  inner  freedom  and  his  jxjwer  of  per- 
sonal decision.  At  the  same  time,  the  pres- 
sures of  a  corporate  society  tending  toward 
bigger  and  bigger  units  Impose  the  "other- 
directed-ness"  David  Rlesman  has  so  aptly 
described.  "Freed"  from  the  demands  of  the 
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niiirket  economy,  the  Individual  becomes  a 

(•"■ipnt  of  the  state,  which  "owes"  him  a  liv- 
ing. Economic  freedom,  as  the  Leftist  philos- 
opher Herbert  Marcuse  understands  It.  is 
Ireedtnn  from  having  to  earn  a  living;  free- 
dom to  enjoy  it  guar.intfcd  annual  income— 
which  someone  el.se  must  be  compelled  to 
donate  through  taxation. 

Prof.  Lieber  of  Berlin,  rector  duriiig  the 
last  ye.ir's  antl-Shah  riots,  defines  the  "New 
Left"  as  a  more  or  less  world-wide  protest 
movement  again;;t  society,  .lUt'noritioi,  and 
the  powerful.  Itj  CSenaim  k-Ttlcr.  Rudi 
Dutschke.  has  been  called  "the  spokesman 
for  a  sector  of  youth  in  a  sUite  of  moral  .--e- 
ce.ssion  from  the  conformity  and  all  subjec- 
tions of  industri.tl  society."  Ditt"  chke  him- 
self, ^lis  disciples  and  critics  ngroe.  has  built 
bis  ihfluence  on  a  combination  cf  personal 
chari.sma  and  dialectical  lUience.  '"If  I  did  not 
use  foreign  words,"  he  once  admitted,  yl'd  be 
rejected  as  unscholarly."  His  spcccl'i-s.  m 
which  he  is  often  carried  away  by  his  own 
oratory  and  by  audience  response,  cniphasi/.e 
the  need  far  "overcoming  manipulation," 
".(Chieving  consciousness,"  and  "ri^volution- 
Izing  the  revolutionaries."  Attempts  to  have 
him  define  an  ideal  .society,  however,  draw 
the  cryptic  reply:  "A  Dutschke  gives  no  an- 
swers." Dutschke,  and  with  him  much  of  the 
"New  Left,"  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
process  of  revolution:  the  classless  society, 
once  achieved,  would  be  static  and  Ixiring. 
Since  the  industrial  workers,  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  classical  Marxism,  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  hiijh  standard  of  living  mod- 
ern capitalism  affords,  it  is  necessary  to  cre- 
ate a  new  revolutionary  class,  which  v.lll  find 
out  its  goals  In  the  process  of  struggle. 

Having  no  positive  program  other  than 
planks  borrowed  from  the  Communists — 
mainly  proposals  to  resolve  international 
quarrels  on  Moscow's  or  Peking's  terms — the 
"New  Left"  indulges  in  repeated  provocations 
designed  to  shock  the  bourgeois.  Typical  of 
these  are  placards  with  four-letter  words 
and  demands  for  legalized  narcotics  in  the 
United  States  and  disturbances  of  academic 
ceremonies  and  church  services  in  Germany. 
The  most  extreme  case  to  date  is  that  of  the 
leaflets  issued  by  Communle  1  in  Berlin,  one 
of  which  praised  the  Bru.ssels  department 
store  fire  of  May  22,  1967,  as  a  realistic  rep- 
resentation of  the  battles  in  Vietnam  and 
suggesting  that  similar  fires  -ft'ould  be  de- 
sirable in  Berlin.  Its  authors,  students  Teufel 
and  Langhans,  were  ariested  and  charged 
with  incitement  to  arson.  They  were  finally 
acquitted  on  th^  strength  of  a  memorandum 
by  four  professors,  who  decl.ared  that  the 
Communes  productions  were  clearly  "sur- 
realist documents,"  to  be  compared  with  the 
bloodthirsty  manifestos  of  the  early  sur- 
realists in  Paris.  Although  couched  in  deadly 
seriousness,  the  surrealist  threats  to  destroy 
society  were  held  to  be  denials  of  reality  and 
not  calls  to  action.  The  court  deferred  to 
the  professors  on  what  appeared  to  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  artistic  style. 

The  thesis  that  surrealism  cannot  be  a 
basis  for  action  was  disproved  in  April.  1968, 
however,  "w-hen  fires  ucre  set  in  two  Frank- 
furt department  stores.  Although  SDS  offi- 
cials denied  any  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
three  of  four  arrested  suspects — Berlin  stu- 
dents—were identified  by  Commune  mem- 
bers as  participants  in  SDS  meetings  and 
demonstrations.  No  such  connection  has  yet 
been  made  in  the  department  store  fires  set 
in  Chicago  and   New  York  this  Spring. 

Unlike  Communis ts,  who  aspire  to  a  scien- 
tific society,  modern  nihilists— for  such  are 
the  "New  Leftists"  or  surrealists  in  politics — 
believe  that  science  has  now  collapsed,  as 
metaphysics  did  in  the  face  of  the  scientific 
revolution.  Science,  authority,  and  logic  are 
thrown  overboard  as  instruments  of  the  es- 


tabllshment.    As    Mayor    Schutz    of    Berlin 
observed: 

"Tlie  nuclei  of  these  groups  are  not  mainly 
concerned  with  whatever  theme  Is  in  the 
foregrotind  of  agitation:  be  It  press  concen- 
tration. Vietnam,  or  gener.il  demixratlzation. 
Their  sole  concern  Is  to  paralyze  the  liberal 
conslituti'Htul  state." 

Finally,  however,  the  Ideals  collapse.  Tlie 
surrealists  of  the  1920s  bee. .me  Communists 
(Aragon,  Drct<^>n)  or  admirers  of  fascist  dic- 
tators (Dali),  while  the  anli-aulhorltariun- 
ism  of  today's  "New  Left"  is  stifled  by 
spreading  organization  .ind  lonformHy.  In 
both  cases,  unbridled  frecr|f*n  leads  to  ,self- 
enslavement. 

Of  some  300.000  West  German  sludent:;, 
only  3  percent  belong  to  poliiical  clubs,  and 
only  a  part  ol  these  .ire  Leftists.  The  bD.S  has 
about  2,000  members  in  local  cliapler.s  th.it 
inana<:e  their  own  iiffalrs  with  .some  IdeoUig- 
icHl  guidance  Irom  the  national  loaders.  I'er- 
cent.iges  of  American.  British,  und  tYench 
.sludents  who  are  active  Leftists  :ire  probably 
about  the  same.  Yet  these  .^mall  minorities 
have  brought  the  educational  process  Uj  a 
standstill,  ihcy  linve  Intimidated  adminis- 
tr.XUirs,  rnd  In  some  cases  they  have  pliuigcd 
metropolitan  cities  Into  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. At  limes,  the  Germ:in  Leftists  have 
managed  to  get  almost  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dent body  out  on  the  streets,  and  those  in 
Paris  have  produced  crowds  estimated  at 
10000. 

On  April  1%1968,  Rudi  Dut.-chke  wa=^  shot 
and  critically  wounded  by  a  lone  assailant 
who  later  told  police  he  '  thoui-ht  DiltcJchke 
was  a  Communist."  Tills  provided  the  "New 
Left"  with  a  pretext  for  .staging  a  major 
action  against  Axel  Springer's  newspapers, 
which  the  Left  detests  because  of  their  "re- 
actionary" policies  The  day  after  the  shoot- 
ing, students  besieged  the  Springer  House  in 
Berlin,  broke  most  of  the  windows  on  lower 
floors,  burned  delivery  trucks,  and  blocked 
acce.ss  routes  with  cars,  building  materials, 
and  rubbish  The  police  responded  by  setting 
up  a  barbed  wire  barrier  manned  with  sub- 
machine '  uns  and  cle.irine  a  path  for  news- 
paper deliveries.  Similar  blockades  resulted 
in  i)ilched  battles  with  ix)lice  and  hundreds 
of  injuries  and  arrests  in  six  West  CJermnn 
cities  .^ftcr  Chancellor  Kifciiifer  and  Vice- 
Clianccllor  Br- .Kit  niiide  cleir  th.at  all  neces- 
sary force  would  be  used  to  uphold  I.iw  and 
order,  the  SDS  suspended  lurther  direct 
action  and  called  for  meetings  to  consider 
the  situation,  including  the  matter  of  creat- 
ing a  link  with  industrial  workers.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Federal  Ministry  of  the  in- 
terior h.-is  comiJlled  evidence  to  support  a  suit 
asking  the  Constitutional  Court  to  ban  the 
.SDS  as  a  totaliutrlan  organization,  if  t!ie 
radical  students  do  not  mend  their  w.iys. 

Further  experience  with  tiie  "New  Lift"  i'l 
Germany  and  recent  experience  in  the  United 
States.  Great  Brlt,iin,  and  France—  is  f.imlllar 
to  any  reader  of  a  daily  newspaper— suaeest 
t!ie  following  conclusions:  the  "New  Left" 
is  not  a  movement  of  the  underprivileged:  i". 
is  drawn  from  the  upper  middle  class  and  t!»e 
parlor  radicals  of  Havard,  Wisconsin,  and 
Berkeley.  It  will  never  achieve  m."^iss  support 
amonc  trade  unionists,  who  have  less  to  re- 
volt about  than  anjone  in  our  s,^ciety.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  menace  rather  than  a  nui- 
sance. It  has  shown  itself  capable  of  dis- 
rupting the  fu  ictions  of  universities,  which 
are  aud  should  be  pillars  of  the  existing 
political  order  A  complex  industrial  .society, 
which  a-p;res  to  reman  an  open  society  and 
does  not  want  its  schools,  offices,  factories, 
and  public  utilities  bristling  with  ;irmed 
guards,  cannot  tolerate  a  group  that  preaches 
and  practices  violence.  Nor  can  It  tolerate  the 
distortion  of  the  Intellectual  climate  that  oc- 
curs when  a  minority  Imposes  its  dictates  by 
force — a  distortion  that  diminishes  the  free- 
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d om  of  others,  including  the  freedom  of  na- 
nonal  governments  to  conduct  foreign 
policies  in   their  countries'  interest. 

Effective  policy  for  dealing  with  the  "New 
Left"  must  be^n  with  absolute  firmness. 
University  administrators  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  all,  including  the 
freedom  of  the  student  majority  to  pursue 
their  studies,  the  freedom  of  faculty  to  serve 
their  government,  and  the  university's  free- 
dom to  extend  Its  courtesies  to  recruiters, 
guest  speakers,  and  other  visitors  with  legal 
missions — as  well  as  to  bar  those  whose  piu-- 
pose  IS  to  disrupt  and  incite  to  violence.  The 
university  should  call  on  government  for 
whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  fulfill  this  ob- 
ligation, and  it  should  deal  promptly  and 
severely  with  faculty  members  who  aid  and 
abet  disorder. 

But  firmness  does  not  mean  obduracy  or 
insensltivity.  Administrators  should  keep 
channels  of  free  discussion  open,  and  should 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  students  In  develop- 
ing reforms  and  improvements — without, 
however,  abdicating  their  basic  authority  and 
responsibility 

The  psychological  root  of  the  "New  Left" 
is  that  of  pfotest  against  meaningless  afflu- 
ence: against  the  materialism  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  besets  modern  capitalists  as  well 
as  socialist  society.  It  is,  indeed,  a  frantic 
search  for  values  worth  fighting  for.  This  is 
what  distinguishes  the  "New  Left"  from 
Comniunism.  and  what  poses  an  opportunity 
and  a  challenge  to  libertarians  and  moder- 
ates While  certain  leaders  of  the  "New  Left" 
may  be  too  far  corrupted  by  collectivist  ideas 
to  be  reasoned  with,  or  may  even-  be  Com- 
murusts  on  "detached  service."  this  is  not 
true  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  are  flounder- 
ing in  their  search  for  personal  identity. 

There  are  values  worth  fighting  for.  These 
values  are  in  the  American  tradition,  and 
the  Western  tradition  of  freedom  and  in- 
dividualism. The  proper  answer  to  the  "New 
Left"  IS  a  militant  rea.ssertion  of  thiise  tradi- 
tions. Ny 


TR^ptTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
first  memory  of  Joe  Martin  was  .ijaveling 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  1940. 

I  had  just  a;raduated  from  college  and 
was  acting  as  an  usher  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  I  appreciated  the  opportimity 
of  observing  him  in  action. 

Some  26  years  later  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress when  I  took  my  seat  as  a  Congress- 
man from  the  17th  District  of  New  York 
on  February  23.  1966.  to  complete  tlie 
unexpired  term  of  John  V.  Lindsay  who 
had  been  elected  mayor  of  New  York 
City.  Joe  Martin  welcomed  me. 

As  I  sat  next  to  him  on  the  House 
floor  and  reminisced  on  the  conventions 
of  1940.  1944.  1948.  1952.  and  1956  about 
which  I  knew  and  in  which  he  played 
a  major  role,  it  was  ai;  if  history  were 
being  replayed. 

Joe  Martin  did  not  come  back  to  us 
in  the  90th  Congress,  but  there  was  no 
longer  any  point  to  it.  He  had  made  his 
mark  in  many  years  of  service  to  his 
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country  and  party.  He  had  been  Speaker 
during  the  80th  Congress  and  83d  Con- 
gress, a  time  when  he  was  third  in  line 
in  succession  to  the  Presidency.  He  had. 
as  minority  leader  in  the  House,  helped 
shape  national  Republican  policy  for  the 
loyal  opposition. 

In  his  older  age,  as  a  senior  citizen  and 
statesman,  the  routine  of  quorum  calls 
could  only  be  an  echo  of  this  former 
glory. 

As  a  stalwart  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  good  and  bad  times,  we  salute  Joe 
Martin  and  wish  for  him  that  he  preside 
with  equal  diligence  and  dedication  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty. 


ATR  POLLUTION  IS  GOOD  FOR   VOU 


HON    RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 


.FW      VORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15.  New  York  magazine  published  an  ar- 
ticle describing  in  reasonably  restrained 
words,  the  unseen  and  unappreciated 
beauties  of  air  pollution.  Tlie  article, 
wliile  not  serious  in  tone,  does  have  great 
relevance  to  the  problems  confronting 
the  urban  dweller  today,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

lamrirrain^esty,  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  pictures  accompanying  the  arti- 
cle were  in  fftct  beautiful,  and  if  anyone 
can  ar£iifl-<oday  that  air  pollution  has 
anv,/<feneffls  whatever,   these  would  be 

fncipal   witnesses   in   support   of    the 
rgument. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  say  that  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  we  face  in  our 
efTorts  to  i-ecreate  a  decent  en viroiiment. 
One  of  the  major  villains  in  the  story  is 
our  old  friend  and  standby,  the  inteiTial 
combustion  engine.  I  expect  to  appear  be- 
fore joint  Senate  committee  sessions  next 
week  which  will  be  held  to  look  into  the 
present  state  of  technology  and  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  car,  which  is  suddenly 
assuming  new  significance  as  a  realistic 
and  nonpolluting  alternative  to  the  gaso- 
line-powered automobile. 

If  the  steam  car  or  the  electric  car  be- 
come a  real  choice  to  the  commuter  and 
the  city  dweller,  it  is  possible  that  pic- 
tures such  as  appeared  in  New  York  mag- 
azine may  no  longer  be  seen.  Esthetics 
aside,  we  will  not  mourn  their  passing. 

The  article  follows; 

The  Beauty  of  Pollvtion:  Wkats  New  in- 
Fume  City? 
(By  Dick  Schaap) 
Every  body  picks  on  polluted  air.  Get  one 
speck  of  dirt  behind  your  contact  lenses,  and 
the  air  gets  blametl.  Sneeze  once  when  you 
don't  have  the  ilu.  and  the  air  gets  blamed. 
Every  crime  from  mental  illness  to  sooty 
drapes  gets  pinned  on  the  poor  air.  Polluted 
air  is  the  greatest  scapegoat  in  New  York  City 
since  George  Whitmore.  the  young  man  who. 
under  questioning  by  the  Brooklyn  District 
Attorneys  office,  confessed  that  he  had  killed 
Judge  Crater,  Cock  Robin  and  the  Broadway 
theater. 
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Nobody  ever  see,s  the  Rood  side  of  dirty  air. 
(I  suppose  you  think  tliat's  the  dirty  air's 
own  fault  )  But  now  an  enterprising  photog- 
rapher named  Ryszard  Horowitz  has  done  for 
polluted  air  what  F.  I^ee  Bailey  did  for  Carl 
Coppolino.  Horowitz  has  cleared  the  air,  at 
least  of  one  charge:  Polluted  air  doesn't  have 
to  be  ugly.  "I  felt  I  had  an  obligation  to  the 
air,"  Horowitz  explains. 

In  his  pictures  on  the  followlngs  pages, 
photographer  Horowitz  has  composed  a  rhap- 
.sody  in  gray,  a  paean  to  pollution,  an  ode  to 
Fume  City,  a  visual  treat  every  bit  as  lovely 
as  Marlboro  Country.  He  has  caught  the  won- 
ders of  the  city  by  utilizing  the  wonders  of 
the  city.  In  so  many  cities,  photographers 
would  have  to  smear  Vaseline  on  their  lenses 
to  create  a  dreamy,  hazy  effect,  but  not  in 
New  York.  In  so  many  cities,  photographers 
would  have  to  move  tlielr  cameras  slightly  to 
create  a  wistful,  blurry  effect,  but  not  in  New 
York.  Only  in  New  York  can  a  gifted  photog- 
rapher, armed  simply  with  tearing  eyes  and 
wracking  cough,  capture  the  essential  glory 
of  air  pollution. 

Beyond  its  natural  loveliness,  pollution 
.serves  the  City  of  New  York  in  so  many  ways. 
It  helps  keep  the  city  from  becoming  over- 
populated:  it  ensures  that  only  the  fittest 
survive,  and  that  the  rest  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs. It  helps  keep  the  city  from  becoming 
overgrown  with  foliage:  it  kills  roses  and 
tulips  and  other  harmful  weeds.  It  provides 
employment  for  windowwashers  and  car- 
washers  and  eager  little  shoeshine  boys.  And 
it  saves  money:  it  provides  all  the  joys  of 
cigarette  smoking  without  any  of  the  expense. 

The  beauty  part  of  air  pollution  Is  that 
it  is  for  all  the  people.  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate by  race  or  religion,  age  or  sex.  rich 
or  poor.  The  air  in  New  York  provides  each 
individual  New  Yorker  with  730  pounds  of 
pollution  each  year,  his  own  730  pounds, 
whether  he  votes  Republican  or  Democrat, 
whether  he  favors  the  war  in  \*ietnam  or 
fights  it  It  is  his  inalienable  right;  it  is,  like 
a  good  view  of  a  good  mugging,  one  of  the 
fringe  benefits  of   city   living. 

Hardly  anyone  fully  appreciates  the 
amount  of  effort  that  goes  into  providing 
New  York  with  its  hallowed  air.  Out  of  its 
smokestacks  and  its  furnaces,  out  of  its 
exhaust  pipes  and  its  incinerators,  out  of  the 
jets  of  planes  and  the  cigars  of  men  pour 
230.000  tons  a  year  of  soot  and  flyash.  597.- 
000  tons  a  year  of  sulphur  dioxide.  298.000 
tons  a  year  of  nitrogen  oxides.  567.000  tons 
a  year  of  hydrocarbons  and.  last  but  cer- 
tainly not  least.  1.536.000  tons  a  year  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  which  is.  of  course,  colorless, 
odorless  and  tasteless  and.  therefore,  does  not 
really  add  to  the  visual  appeal  of  air  pol- 
lution. Consolidated  Edison  alone,  at  last 
count  by  the  Mayors  Task  Force  on  Air  Pol- 
lution, has  to  operate  116  boilers  and  49 
smokestacks  in  order  to  give  New  Yorkers 
the  distinct  flavor  of  the  air  they  breathe. 

Most  of  the  charges  against  air  pollution, 
of  course,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
perhaps  because  nobody  lobbies  for  air  pol- 
lution. The  critics  of  air  pollution,  men 
grievously  lacking  in  a  sense  of  beauty,  sound 
like  hawks  discussing  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
claim  that  dirty  air.  for  instance,  creates  a 
safety  problem  for  airplanes.  But.  really,  how 
many  times  a  year  do  planes  collide  over  New 
York  because  they  cant  see  each  other?  Not 
very  often,  you  can  bet.  The  critics  harp, 
too,  upon  the  health  hazards  of  air  pollu- 
tion: thty  line  to  i>oint  ai  the  dis.istei-  that 
.'wept  DJnora.  Pennsylvania,  in  1948,  when 
17  persons  died,  and  at  the  one  that  swept 
London  in  1952.  when  4,000  people  died. 
Nothing  like  that  has  ever  happened  in  New 
York;  no  one  has  ever  proved  conclusively 
that  the  330  New  York  deaths  attributed  to 
air  pollution  in  1963  actually  were  caused  by 
the  shimmering  haze. 
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Yet.  because  of  the  persistence  of  the 
critics  and  because  of  the  \inflattering  myths 
that  surround  dirty  air.  the  people  of  New 
York  axe  actually  in  danger  of  losing  their 
precious  and  picturesque  pollution  Not  all  of 
it.  naturally,  but  a  decent  share  of  it.  A  non- 
profit group  called  Citizens  for  Clean  Air 
Inc.  admits  in  its  literature  that  one  of  its 
aims  is  to  eliminate  air  pollution.  The  city's 
own  Department  of  Air  Pollution  Control, 
under  Commissioner  Austin  Heller,  hivs  per- 
suaded apartment-house  owners  to  upgrade 
their  incinerators  and  Consolidated  Edison 
to  burn  cleaner  fuel.  People  everywhere  are 
uniting  to  battle  air  pollution;  it  is  the  .same 
sort  of  misguided  civic  spirit  that  has  already 
robbed  the  City  of  New  York  of  some  of  its 
grandest  monuments — the  Third  Avenue  El. 
Stillman's  Gym  and  countless  old-law  tene- 
ments. 

The  thought  of  New  York  without  its 
scenic  flying  filth  is  terrifying.  Can  you  imag- 
ine men  coming  home  from  work  with  their 
collars  white?  Can  you  imagine  automobiles 
without  corroded  metal  trim?  Can  you 
imagine  the  financial  damage  to  cough-medi- 
cine companies  and  eye-drop  firms?  It  would 
take  away  so  much  of  the  excit.ement  of  liv- 
ing in  New  York;  the  next  thing  you  know 
people  will  expect  trees  and  clean  streets  and 
all  the  other  decadent  signs  of  comfortable 
living. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  save  air  pollution; 
Refuse  to  put  control  devices  on  your  cars. 
Burn  garbage  in  the  streets  and  in  open  lots. 
Use  low-grade  heating  fuels  in  your  homes. 
Keep  New  York  beautifully  hazy. 

Remember:  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder— and  it  stings. 


JOHN    KENNETH    GALBRAITH- 
POLITICS  IN   1968 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  outstanding  Harvard  econ- 
omist and  former  Ambassador  to  India. 
Jolin  Kenneth  Galbraith,  was  unani- 
mously reelected  national  chairman  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  for 
the  coming  year.  I  had  the  iionor  to  have 
preceded  Mr.  Galbraith  as  chaiiman  of 
ADA. 

In  its  21  years  of  existence  ADA  has 
had  many  distinguished  Americans  .serve 
on  the  executive  board  and  as  officers. 
but  never  have  we  had  a  chairman  who 
.speaks  and  writes  with  such  elegance, 
wit.  and  clarity.  His  keynote  address  to 
the  ADA  convention  held  last  weekend 
is  a  prime  example  of  his  ability  as  a 
wordsmith.  but  he  is  a  man  of  action  as 
well.  Chairman  Galbraith  was  one  of 
those  who  pushed  for  ADA  endorsement 
of  Eugene  McCarthy  at  a  time  when  his 
cause  looked  hopeless.  ADA  now  can 
rightfully  claim,  along  with  Senator 
McCarthy,  a  share  in  the  tremendous 
enlargement  in  the  prospect  ahead  for  a 
more  decent  and  humane  and  rational 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  i^articular  attention  to 
Professor  Galbraith's  thesis  that  our  for- 
eign and  defense  policymakers  are  prime 
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culprits  in  the  domestic  crisis  we  face  at 
home. 

Professor  Galbraith's  address  follows: 
Politics  in  1968  and  the  Liberal  Response 
(Address  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  na- 
tional chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic .\ction.  at  the  'Jlst  annual  conven- 
tion of  ADA  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on 
May  17.   1968) 

My  friends;  When  you  elected  me  a  year 
ago  as  National  Chairman  of  ADA  I  con- 
le=s  that,  like  cithers.  I  was  puzzled  by  \our 
choice.  I  know  now  that  you  looked  .ihead 
last  March  and  saw.  politically  speaking, 
that  it  would  be  a  somewhat  complicated 
year.  Thus,  the  extreme  response.  May  I  be 
the  lirst,  possibly  the  only  one.  this  evening 
to  congratulate   you  on   your  prescience. 

In  these  remarks  this  evening  I  Intend, 
of  cour.<;e.  to  look  ahead.  That  is  a  liberal 
imperative.  Not  since  Bellamy  has  anyone 
of  our  political  faith  admitted  to  looking 
backwards.  And  my  intentions  are  by  no 
means  rhetorical;  what  I  urge  this  evening 
I  have  every  hope  we  can  make  happen.  But 
first  of  all.  let  mc  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  events  of  this  remarkable  year  And  let 
us  not  sacrifice  truth  to  modesty.  In  the 
not  unduly  self-effacing  iiiood  in  which  I 
initiated  tliese  remarks,  let  us  have  our 
moment  of  self-congratulation. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  maiked  per- 
sonality. It  will  have  standing  in  history, 
with  1933  and  1945.  as  a  time  when  change 
came  swift  and  welcome— when  the  molds 
were  broken.  Or  to  change  the  metaphor,  it 
is  a  lime  when  many  faces  in  the  United 
States  we  liad  thought  were  ikons  turned  out 
to   he   only   empty   spaces   on    the   wall. 

Change  is  never  an  easy  companion,  even 
for  liberals.  We  have  had  violence  and  tragedy 
these  last  months.  We  find  no  pleasure  in 
lawlessness.  And  we  have  lost  the  gentlest 
and  the  most  naturally  eloquent  of  our 
citizens.  But.  the  comfortable  to  the  con- 
trary, historians  will  celebrate  the.se  last 
months  as  a  time  of  brilliant  change.  They 
will  say.  I  think,  that  there  was  some  kind 
of  revolt  toward  rationality. 

When  we  met  a  year  ago  we  seemed  ir- 
revocably committed  to  an  cndle.ss  war — a 
war  which  even  the  defenders  increasingly 
conceded  was  the  result  of  a  hideous  mis- 
cal;-ulailon.  It  was  begun  by  men  who  be- 
lieved they  were  fighting  world  communism. 
It  had  become,  all  could  see.  a  battle  with 
a  relentle.ss.  but  passionate,  nationalism.  On 
our  side,  the  defenders  of  the  war  had  once 
spoken  of  the  forces  of  freedom.  Increasingly 
they  had  come  to  concede,  privately  if  not 
publicly,  that  they  supported  one  of  the 
greatest  convocations  of  minor  despots  and 
major  larcenists  in  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  called  the  free  world.  It  was  a  govern- 
ment held  together  iindtJield  in  power  only 
by  the  force  of  our  diplomacy  supported  by 
the  lorce  of  our  arms.  And  we  looked  forward 
to  an  election  year  in  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  be  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
Richard  Nixon  would  be  the  Republican. 

V/e  do  not  forget  the  .".pplause  we  once  ac- 
corded Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  legislation 
he  won  on  civil  rights,  for  the  laws  he  passed 
on  housing,  education,  poverty  and  the  other 
unfinished  tasks  of  a  compassionate  so- 
ciety. And  we  remember  without  difficulty 
that  Richard  Nixon  stands  for  nothing  at  all. 
I  One  notices,  characteristically,  that  he  ex- 
pelled the  dissenting  students  from  Colum- 
bia yesterday  not  in  a  speech  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  but  in  Eugene,  Oregon.)  But. 
on  Vietnam,  both  candidates  would  have 
been  united  in  an  effort  to  gild  what  all  with 
access  to  Information  knew  to  be  a  nation- 
al disaster.  Discussion  of  the  greatest  issue 
of  our  time  would  have  remained  outside 
the  main  current  of  politics.  It  would  have 
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been  an  issue  not  of  politics  but  of  dissent. 
People  wottld  continue  to  wonder  if,  in  re- 
acting to  reason,  they  weren't  being  unpa- 
triotic or  if  they  weren't  committing  that 
even  more  serious  sin  of  these  last  two  de- 
cades, of  being  soft  on  communism. 

Now  all  li.is  been  chiuijied  Errur  has  been 
implicitly  acknowledged  The  goal  of  mili- 
tary victory  in  Vietnam  has  been  abandoned 
The  central  thrust  of  our  policy  has  been 
reversed;  (jiily  a  few  <if  the  architects  of  the 
old  policy  seem  not  to  liave  got  the  mcssagie 
We  are  not  yet  home  Though  'A'e  arc  not 
negotiating  mtrselves  out  of  a  defeat,  we 
are  negotiating  ourselves  out  of  a  terrible 
mistake  That,  some  have  yet  to  realize  And 
there  is  no  po.sslbiIity.  of  cour.se.  that  we 
can  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  without  con- 
ceding to  the  opposition,  the  most  \ltal  force 
in  the  C'liintrv.  a  role  in  the  uovcrnmeiit  Anv- 
thing  else  is  a  dream  But.  clearly.  American 
(■(/tniivinsrnse  is  again  a.sscrtmg  it",  cmsidrr- 
ably  authority. 

Th.e  A  U  .A  has  had  a  leading  role  in  cuti- 
verting  dissent  from  the  war  into  pollllcnl 
opposition  Nothing  we  have  ever  done  bus 
been  so  Important  We  ha\e  shown  that  mi 
great  public  issties  there  can  still  be  per- 
suasU)i»  We  have  helped  to  show  that  uii 
such  issues  people  can  still  speak  with  au- 
thority to  Washington  We  have  helped  to 
show  that  even  the  most  profound  dissent 
is  not  an  excuse  for  violence — that  it  can 
still  succeed  in  democratic  debate 

We  learned  one  other  thing.  Once  oji- 
l>osition  to  the  war  was  brought  out  of  the 
streets  and  int  >  the  political  arena,  public 
siipi'ort  evaporated  Supixirt  for  tlic  old  goal 
of  military  victory  in  Vietnam  was  reduced 
to  what  hibtorians.  no  doubt,  w-ill  one  day 
define  as  the  Rostow-Alsop-.^esop  axis. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  exclusive  in  our 
award  of  credit  for  our  achievement.  Clergy- 
men, liberal  labor  leaders,  concerned  busi- 
nessmen, studenus.  teachers,  scientists  all 
shared  , or  led  In  the  elTort  It  was  a  formi- 
dable mobilization  Not  even  the  State  De- 
partment will  sr>on  again  regard  the  opinion 
of  such  peojjle  with  quite  the.  same  con- 
tempt. 

And  the  tindl.'^puted  hero  of  this  effort  is 
the  man  who  last  autumn  came  forward 
against  all  advice  to  take  the  war  into  the 
political  .arena  That  was  Eugene  McCarthy, 
He  then  ttirned  out  against  all  expectation, 
all  prediction,  to  be  tiie  political  phenome- 
non of  the  season  In  the  chronicle  of  the.sc 
times  he  will,  indeed,  be  part  of  the  main 
text. 

I  say  that  Gene  McCarthy  has  succeeded 
against  all  expectation  Naturally,  we  in 
A  DA  were  not  surprised  After  all.  we  en- 
dorsed him. 

The  political  experts  are  always  astonished 
when  the  American  people  come  out  on  the 
side  of  liberalism,  intelligence,  sanity  and  n 
sense  of  political  adventure  One  wonder»»». 
why.  Certainly  they  could  improve  their 
score  by  Ijeing  better  guided  by  ADA  For, 
.sooner  or  later,  it  is  our  candidates  who  come 
to  office.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  our  program 
that  gets  enacted.  I  plead  with  the  experts 
to  be  guided  by  these  useful  facts. 

More  than  support  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  a  casualty  of  this  season  of  dis- 
content. The  mood  of  questioning  has  been 
worldwide  Perhaps  not  since  1848  has  there 
been  anything  so  universal  It  extends  from 
New  York  to  Pans  and  on  to  Rome.  Berlin. 
Prague,  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  No  industrial 
community  is  exempt.  Let  us  not  suppose 
because  goals  are  confu.sed  or  reactions  ex- 
treme tha^  nothing  is  wTong.  The  labor 
movement  was  born  out  of  the  confessed  ob- 
jectives of  anarchists,  socialists  and  reform- 
ist trade  unions.  It  was  not  thus  without 
reason  for  existence. 

I  would  sens?  that  there  is  a  revolt  against 
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•'  rmlty— against  the  comfortable  men  of 
-paddec;  mind  for  whom  truth  Is  what 
t  .*>•  '*lsh  to  believe.  It  la  a  revolt  against 
•Ah  '.•:  may  one  day  be  called  the  politics  of 
convenience — a  revolt  against  the  belief  that 
the  proper  remedy  for  man's  problems  Is 
whatever  does  not  cause  too  much  trouble. 
Certainly  here  In  the  United  States  we  have 
gone  far  In  these  last  years  to  exploit  the 
politics  of  convenience.  We  have  come  to 
expect  all  domestic  problenis  to  be  solved 
painlessly  by  Increasing  production.  Prom 
this  bounty  we  offer  a  little  more  for  the  poor, 
a  little  more  for  the  Negroes,  a  Uttle  more 
for  the  cities  We  conblne  this  with  a  great 
deal  of  oratory  about  the  depth  of  our  com- 
mitment to  compassion.  We  have  been  confl- 
rient  that  people  would  be  endlessly  patient. 
.Sx^ner  or  later  the  dlstiirblng  voices  wotild 
see  the  higher  advantages  of  contentment. 
Certainly  nothing  need  be  done  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  contented  or  the  In- 
comes of  the  rich. 

And  all  these  tasks  were  subordinate  to 
our  International  mission  which  was  to  op- 
pose comjnunlsm  and  defend  the  free  world. 
And  In  accordance  with  the  politics  of  con- 
venience we  avoided  too  many  questions 
about  tJie  freedom  of  the  people  we  defended. 
Grr""'-  colonels.  Argentine  generals.  Saigon 
pr  .  rs  were  all.  as  necessary,  promoted  to 
be  honorary  exponents  of  freedom. 

I  overstate  matters  a  little  but  not  much. 
Even  liberals  have  been  lulled  at  times.  Is 
It  surprising  that  there  has  been  a  reaction? 
I  think  not.  And  I  for  one  strongly  welcome 
it  We  have  often  told  ourselves  that  liberal- 
ism Is  not  a  safe  and  comfortable  faith.  Let 
us  believe  it.  We  do  not  know  where  all  the 
Ideas  now  In  dispute  will  carry  us.  But  let 
us  not  shy  away  from  the  Journey.  Wherever 
the  comfortable  men  are  to  be  found,  liberals 
are  not. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  tasks  ahead  and  to  the 
alternatives  to  convenience.  Again  let  me 
say  that  I  do  this  In  no  permissive  spirit. 
Taese  are  things  I  really  want  you  to  do. 

This  autumn,  let  us  face  the  fact,  all  of 
us  here  will  be  supporting  one  or  another 
of  the  three  Democratic  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent The  possibility  that  AX)  A.  might  be- 
come an  arm  of  a  rejuvenated  Republican- 
ism. I  think  we  may  say.  has  receded.  The 
Republicans  are  ac-  ing  in  the  great  tradition 
of  comf>etitive  democracy.  Having  heard  that 
the  Democrats  are  having  trouble  with  a 
credibility  gap.  they  are  planning  to  come 
up  with  a  man  you  can  really  mistrust.  That, 
of  cci:r^e.  is  Nixon.  But  even  should  they 
nomu.  -■  Rockefeller,  we  would  find  our- 
selves reflecting  on  the  kind  of  Congress  he 
would  bring  out  from  under  the  stones  and 
the  moss.  That  also  would  force  us  to  rise 
above  nonpartisanshlp. 

Like  all  others  here  I  have  my  preferences 
as  between  the  three  Democrats.  Like  almost 
everyone  here  and  millions  throughout  the 
country,  I  consider  the  war  an  overriding 
issue.  Let  us  all  be  completely  clear  on  that. 
We  are  certainly  not  fighting  this  election 
campaign  to  perpetuate  the  policies  or  the 
people  or  the  mode  of  thought  that  were 
responsible  for  this  disaster.  With  our  fellow- 
cltl2*ns  we  have  a  right  to  expect  all  candi- 
dates to  reject  these  past  errors  and  reassure 
us  as  to  the  future. 

But  this  vital  point  settled,  I  would  urge 
that  we  do  not  let  our  preferences  get  the 
better  of  our  Judgment.  We  liberals  hav^  had 
our  big  battle  for  this  year;  its  outcome  has 
been  better  than  any  of  us  could  have  imag- 
ined Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  now.  and 
in  the  months  ahead,  so  that  we  choose  one 
of  the  three  Democrats  without  opening  any 
wounds  that  might  endanger  his  election.  Let 
the  candidates  too,  without  excsptlon,  avoid 
opening  such  wounds. 
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It  is  more  lmp>ortant  that  we  keep  plainly 
before  our  candidates  the  things  for  which, 
as  Uberals.  we  urge  and  Indeed  rightly  expect 
them  to  stand. 

Foreign  policy,  we  have  not  learned,  1b 
the  ambush  of  American  liberalism.  And  it  is 
a  matter,  we  must  face  it,  that  is  as  much  of 
men  as  of  fKjIlcles.  For  a  liberal  policy,  we 
know,  men  of  liberal  thought  must  be  in 
charge  at  Labor,  Agriculture.  H.D  D  ,  HEW. 
Only  for  foreign  policy  in  these  last  decades 
have  conservatives  or  the  bloodless  experts 
been  thought  better.  We  have  now  seen  what 
they  do. 

There  is.  In  fact,  no  practical  difference 
between  the  conservathe  reaction  in  foreign 
policy  and  reactionary  conservatism  In  do- 
mestic policy.  We  must  never  again  be  con- 
fused by  matters  of  style — or  false  pleas  for 
bipartisanship.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  conservatives  operate  under  a  con- 
spiracy theory  of  history.  It  is  not  social 
grievance  but  Communist  agitators  who  are 
the  source  of  disorder.  TTils  is  so  whether 
it  be  in  an  American  ghetto  or  an  Asian 
Jungle.  Both  kinds  of  conservatives  have  un- 
limited faith  In  firepower.  In  case  of  trouble 
abroad  as  at  home,  both  ask  to  send  In  the 
troops.  For  both  the  United  States  is  a  police 
force  Both  kinds  of  conservatives  have  an 
overpowering  commitment  to  authority. 
Both,  accordingly,  expect  public  support  for 
any  constituted  authority,  however  unpopu- 
lar or  corrupt.  Both  kinds  of  conservatives 
cry  appeasement  if  there  Is  negotiation  oi 
compromise  with  those  in  revolt.  Both  end 
up  in  disaster  for  neither,  either  by  Instinct 
or  compassion,  can  understand  how  people 
are  moved. 

But  conserv.itlves  are  ultimately  far  more 
dangerous  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
weapons  on  which  they  place  their  faith  are 
ultimately  more  lethal  than  riot  guns  or 
Mace.  And  ultimately  this  conservatism  does 
more  damage  to  liberalism  here  at  home. 
When,  in  the  years  ahead,  prizes  are  awarded 
to  those  who,  in  our  time,  have  done  the 
most  to  arrest  social  progress  in  the  United 
States  in  these  last  years,  I  naturally  hope 
that  Wilbur  Mills  and  his  allies  In  the  Con- 
federate-Republican coalition  win  be  duly 
celebrated.  Their  insistence  that  the  Vietnam 
war  cannot  be  paid  for  except  by  drastic 
sacrifices  by  the  American  poor,  wlille  taxa- 
tion of  the  affluent  is  postponed,  will  stand 
as  a  small  classic  of  well-considered  reaction. 
But  the  biggest  place  In  this  pantheon  must, 
in  all  fairness,  go  to  the  men  who  made  our 
Asia  policy.  They  preempted  the  billions  that 
could  have  saved  oiu-  own  society  from  des- 
pair. They  put  all  our  domestic  efforts  on  a 
standby  basis.  They  made  the  response  to  the 
Kerner  Commission  a  bitter  Joke.  We  now 
know  what  foreign  policy  by  conservatives 
can  cost  us.  It  would  have  been  better  had  we 
learned  sooner. 

Our  concern  for  the  role  of  conservatives  In 
foreign  and  military  policy  Is  not  confined  to 
Vietnam.  As  Uber.ils  let  us  ask  a\\  candidates 
for  public  office  to  face  up  fully  to  the  role 
of  the  military  in  our  society  and  to  the  role 
of  military  opemtlons  in  our  economic  life. 
Let  there  be  no  evasion  of  this  issue.  I  do 
not  hold  with  those  who  think  that  to  be  a 
soldier  is  to  be  any  less  a  citizen.  Our  tradi- 
tion of  civilian  control  of  military  policy  is 
not  a  figment  of  our  oratory.  It  Is  the  sound 
instinct  of  most  of  otir  military  men  to  ac- 
cept civilian  leadership  and  eschew  politics. 
In  these  last  years  civilian  .attitudes  on  mili- 
tary policy  have  been  far  firmer  In  the  De- 
fense Department  than  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment But  the  military  establishment  must 
be  wholly  the  servant,  and  never  the  master, 
of  our  society.  And  so  especially  must  be  the 
vast  industries  which  serve  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. The  next  President  must  show  us 
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that  this  Is  true  in  all  aspects  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  production  of  arms  is  not  «,n 
industrial  convenience  or  an  interesting  jvay 
of  underwriting  research  and  liidustrlal  risk, 
or  a  safe  and  agree,\ble  way  of  piling  up 
profits.  Aiiy  new  administration  must  .issert 
Itself  effectively  on  these  matters.  We  must 
show  that  we  are  as  willing  to  accept  the 
risks  of  negotiated  disarmament  as  those  of 
an  enduring  arms  race. 

I  come  now  to  tlie  agonizing  problem  of 
race  and  the  urban  crisis.  I  do  not  offer  a 
full  revelation  on  this;  were  I  to  do  so  you 
would  be  right  to  inquire  iis  to  its  source. 
But  as  the  election  approaches  I  would  like 
to  urge  that  all  liberals  and  all  liberal  candi- 
dates keep  their  eyes  firmly  on  two  funda- 
mentals. One  of  these  Is  that  Income  Is  an 
unquestioned  antidote  for  poverty.  Let  us 
cease  evading  Issues  and  recognize  this  single 
fact.  Let  us  set  for  all  Americans  a  generous 
minimum.  There  Is  no  more  plausible  re- 
sponse to  the  Poor  People's  March.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  removing  from  the  cities 
some  part  of  the  welfare  burden  under  which 
they  now  struggle.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
slowing  down  the  p.oce  of  urbanization  with 
which  our  cities  contend.  For  grim  as  may  be 
the  life  in  the  ghetto,  it  is  often  more  com- 
passionate than  In  the  rural  areas  whence 
its  Inhabitants  have  come. 

Second,  let  us  be  aware  that  much  of  our 
urban  problem  more  I  believe  than  we  Im- 
agine, iG  the  result  of  the  simple  financial 
starvation  of  our  cities.  It  Is  the  result  of  the 
unwillingness  of  rich  and  contented  people 
to  pay  taxes.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  simple 
evasion  of  financial  responsibility. 

Tlie  modern  city,  if  it  Is  to  be  agreeable 
and  not  merely  tolerable.  Is  an  Incredibly  ex- 
pensive thing.  That  fact  we  continue  to 
evade.  In  consequence,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  suburbs,  everything  about  it  Is  negelected. 
cheap  and  nasty.  Housing,  schools,  parks, 
police,  sanitation,  health  and  recreation  are 
all  on  short  rations.  And  the  burden  of  this 
neglect  falls  not  on  the  whites,  who  have 
escaped  from  the  central  city.  It  falls  on  the 
blacks  for  m?ny  of  whom  the  city  has  been 
an   escajje  from   something  yet   worse. 

I  am  sure  there  is  both  white  and  black 
racism  In  our  society.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
be  blind  to  lie  fact.  But  I  am  sure  there  If 
a  great  deal  more  old-fashioned  unintegrated 
selfishness.  It  remains.  I  believe,  the  greater 
menace. 

Even  If  It  is  not,  it  Is  the  thing  on  which 
we  can  act.  Maybe  attractive,  well-maintained 
houses,  really  good  schools,  equality  of  op- 
pKjrtunlty  for  higher  education,  clean  streets, 
good  health  care,  sound  law  enforcement,  a 
good  basic  Income  for  all  will  not  eliminate 
the  problem  of  the  ghetto.  But  we  will  never 
know  until  we  try. 

One  of  the  reasons  lor  the  starvation  of 
the  public  services  is  that  public  employees, 
unlike  those  In  industry,  are  weakly  or- 
ganized. So  their  pay  Is  inadequate,  so.  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  drawing  power  for  talent. 
As  liberals  we  must.  In  the  future,  come 
strongly  to  the  support  of  organization  by 
public  employees.  Let  there  be  no  doubt.  In 
ADA.  we  remain  irrevocably  committed  to 
the  liberal-trade  union  coalition. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  rtolence.  It  could  not  fall  on  more 
open  ears  than  mine.  Except  in  the  vehe- 
mence o:  my  political  exhortation,  I  am  the 
least  violent  of  men.  But,  alas,  in  our  day, 
the  exhortiitlons  to  avoid  \'lolence  conie 
mostly  from  men  wlio  happily  use  its  absence 
as  a  sanction  for  Inaction.  We  can  condemn 
violence  only  If  we  are  willing  to  act  In  its 
absence.  This  plainly,  has  yet  to  be  proven. 

Let  me  In  conclusion  revert  to  the  revolu- 
tion which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my 
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remarks.  It  will  lead  us.  as  liberals,  into  new 
areas  of  activity.  Let  us  welcome  the  op- 
portunity. Let  us.  above  all.  not  be  frightened 
by  novelty — or  the  respectable  reaction  that 
novelty,    inevitably,    provokes. 

The  stirring  In  the  universities  must  con- 
cern us  as  an  organization — as  it  does  so 
many  of  our  members.  In  universities  as 
elsewhere  effective  government  is  a  requisite 
of  freedom.  But  that  dnes  not  mean  that 
present  forms  of  university  government  are 
immutable.  There  is  no  case  for  university 
government  by  boards  of  fat  cats  or  super- 
annuated businessmen  or  even  by  excellent 
and  conservative  laymen  whose  only  quali- 
fication is  respectability  and  an  inbuilt  aver- 
sion to  change.  If  we  have  faith  in  self- 
government  we  cannot  indefinitely  avoid  a 
responsible  application  of  it  to  our  univer- 
sity life. 

We  must  bring  our  moral  and  intellectual 
convictions  far  more  strongly  to  bear  on  civil 
liberty.  It  is  intolerable  that  the  State  De- 
pai^ment,  at  a  time  when  it  is  led  by  dis- 
tinguished Jurists,  should  be  denying  visas 
to  peripatetic  poets  and  mathematicians  who 
wish  to  come  to  the  United  Slates  because 
they  have  been  sharp  or  even  uncouth  in 
their  criticism  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

We  must  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to 
enlarge  .trtistlc  and  aesthetic  experience  In 
our  society.  We  must  wage  a  much  more 
relentless  battle  against  the  encroachment.s 
on  our  environment  of  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial squalor.  The  day  of  bread-and- 
butter  liberals  is  not  past — and  certainly 
not  for  those  who  lack  bread.  But  it  no 
longer  defines  the  whole  of  the  liberal  task 
or  even  the  most  of  it. 

Becavise  the  revolution  of  which  I  speak 
is  iigainst  the  cliches  and  platitudes  of  our 
time  and  for  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
spirit  of  our  time,  we  must  express  our 
solidarity  with  all  who  see  it  in  these  terms. 
No  one  should  doubt  our  admiration,  un- 
marred  by  any  exercise  in  Cold  War  tactics, 
for  the  progress  being  made  toward  greater 
Intellectual  and  artistic  Ireedom  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. None  should  doubt  our  recret 
over  its  loss  in  Greece.  Argentina  or  its 
repression  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  and 
Rhodesia.  Tliere  were  rumors  last  week  that 
our  ambassador  in  Greece  has  been  .assuring 
the  colonels  there  that  there  is  a  great  con- 
tinuity in  American  foreign  policy — and  that 
after  the  election  their  despotism  will  have 
our  military  support  as  before.  Let  all  can- 
didates say  he  is  wrong.  Let  us  applaud 
especially  the  clear  stand  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  taken  to  the  contrary.  Let  us  also 
applaud  Senator  Kennedy  for  his  plain  talk 
on  the  scandal  of  the  present  tax  laws  and 
the  imperatives  of  reform.  I  ti-ust  that  too 
will  be  an  example  to  all. 

So  now  to  our  tasks.  Once  more  the  coun- 
try is  turning  our  way.  Once  more  we  are 
realizing  that,  neither  at  home  or  abroad, 
is  there  any  alternative  to  the  adventure  of 
change.  Once  again  they  are  realizing  that 
political  struggle  must  be  welcomed  not 
avoided  and  that  the  politics  of  convenience 
will  not  do.  Tills  is  fine  with  us. 
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ADA'S  ROAD  DOWNHILL 


THE      PUEBLO":    HOW   LONG.   MR. 

PRESIDENT^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

of     lO-A-.-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr,  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  123d  day  the  U  S,S  Pueblo  ajid  her 
crew  have  l>een  in  Nonh  Korean  hands. 


HON    LOUIS  C    WYM,^N 

(J !■      .^  t  Vv      1 1  ^  Ai  r - >  t  I  i  rs  t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Ml'.  WVMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  may  be 
a  sign  of  the  time.s  or  even  a  portent  of 
the  future,  but  it  is  certainly  an  indica- 
tion of  the  choice  for  Americans  this  fall, 
that  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion liave  now  come  out  openl.v  for  pot. 
liomosexuaUty,  and  abortion.  The  story 
in  tlie  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May 
19  by  Robert  Walters  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  as  tliey  prepare  to 
go  to  the  polls  in  November. 

Such  a  road  for  America  leads  only 
downhill.  Such  a  call  for  pot.  homo- 
sexuality, and  abortion  at  will  is  proof 
that  liberality  has  become  confused  with 
license.  These  things  are  not  the  stuff 
from  which  a  strong  America  may  yet 
emerge,  and  those  who  advocate  these 
things  as  the  rule  for  America  ought  to 
be  roundly  defeated  at  the  polls — at 
which  Americans  still  have  a  free  choice. 

The  article  follows: 
No    Dissent,    Either:     ADA    for    Pot,    Sex, 
Abortion 
( By  Robert  Wa  I  ters ) 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  that  bas- 
tion of  "establishment  liberals."  has  sud- 
denly turned  into  something  of  a  swinging 
organization. 

After  regaling  one  another  for  years  with 
detailed — and  often  boring — analyses  of  vir- 
tually very  ix)sslble  danger  faced  by  mankind, 
the  .4da  members  this  year  celebrated  their 
21  St  birthday  by  Joining  hands  with  youthful 
advocates  of  the  "new  politic*." 

With  barely  a  murmur  of  dissent,  the  more 
than  500  delegates  opened  their  ADA  con- 
vention session  yesterday  by  quickly  approv- 
ing a  trio  of  resolutions  which: 

Siild  that  the  personal  use  and  iX)ssession 
of  marijuana  should  not  be  a  crime  and  the 
unlicensed  sale  of  "pot"  should  be  no  more 
than  a  misdemeanor. 

Called  for  legalized  abortion,  stating  that 
any  woman  has  the  right  to  such  an  opera- 
tion as  part  of  her  sex's  new-found  emanci- 
pation. 

Said,  with  no  further  comment:  "The  sex- 
ual activity  of  conseiiting  adults  when  con- 
ducted in  private  is  not  an  appropriate  mat- 
ter for  criminal  or  other  governmental  sanc- 
tions." 

The  theme  for  the  day's  activities  may  have 
been  sounded  by  a  guest  speaker,  former  Rep. 
John  J.  Gilligan,  who  recently  scored  .in  up- 
set victory  over  Sen.  Prank  Lausche  in  Ohio's 
Democratic  senatorial  primary. 

"The  people  of  this  nation  are  beginning  to 
question  their  faith  in  the  free  institutions 
of  this  country,  in  our  ability  to  govern  our- 
selves and  solve  our  own  problems,"  Gilligan 
said. 

"This  is  a  time  when  all  of  us  either  get 
into  the  act  or  become  part  of  the  problem 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  country 
will  have  to  try  to  solve.  The  times  call  for 
a  new  and  unprecedented  effort  at  every  level 
of  our  society." 

GUARANTEED    INCOME    PfSUED 

Following  that  address,  the  delegates 
plunged  into  consideration  of  a  far-reaching 
"income  distribution"  resolution,  drafted 
by  several  of  the  organization's  younger  and 
more  radical  members. 


The  re.Kolution,  approved  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing show  of  hands,  proposed  to  end  virtually 
all  poverty  in  the  country  through  these 
steps : 

1 — "Our  government  should  make  ii  firm 
commitment  to  reduce  our  unemployment 
r.ite  111  :j  jienent  before  the  end  of  1968.  to 
2  percent  before  the  end  ot  1969  and  never 
again  permit  It  to  rise  above  the  2  percent 
level." 

2 — Ftirther,  the  government  .should  assure 
employment  opportunities  u>  the  chronically 
unemployed  and  under-employed  through 
job  creation  and  special  programs  and  should 
raise  the  federal  minimum  wage  "as  soon 
;is  |K\ssible  to  at  least  $2.50  per  hour." 

:i-  "Tlie  federal  government  .should  pro- 
vide a  guaranteed  annual  wage  to  workers 
now  sea.sonally  or  intermittently  unem- 
ployed." and  should  abolish  the  current  wel- 
fare syst<-m.  replacing  it  with  automatic  fed- 
eral pjiyments  in  the  form  of  child  allow- 
ances and  a  negative  income  lax 

The  delegate's  then  uxjk  a  brief  recess 
from  their  policy-n  aklng  to  hear  a  succes- 
sion of  Negro  and  white  students  from  Ohio 
State  University  describe  their  takeover  of 
the  college's  administration  building  several 
weeks  ;igo  One  girl  said  university  officials 
had  no  cause  for  complaint  "beciiuse  we 
warned  them  ahead  of  time  that  we  were 
going  to   lake  over  the   building  at   I    p. in" 

A    CHANCE 

Delegates  and  observers  who  have  attended 
p.ist  ADA  conventions  .agreed  that  the  orga- 
nization was  considered  quite  radical  in  the 
post-World  War  II  years  following  its  found- 
ing, but  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  rely 
on  traditional  concepts,  rather  ih.in  break- 
ing new  ground. 

Many  of  the  ADA  members  believe  the 
change  displayed  during  the  current  three- 
day  convention  c;in  Ije  traced  back  to  the 
organization's  endorsement  last  February  of 
Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  thus  breaking  a 
two-decnde-!ong  tradition  of  standing  !>€- 
hind  a"h  incumbent  Democratic  president 

After  that  vote,  a  number  of  ADA's  older 
and  more  tradition  Ijound  members  angrily 
resigned  Irom  the  organization,  opening  the 
way  for  \ounger  members  who  have  sought 
to  reshape  the  organization  in  recent  years 

One  sign  of  that  change  came  late  yester- 
day when  ADA'S  nominating  committee  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  list  of  board  members  in 
serve  during  the  current  year.  Included  on 
the  list  were  several  younger  Negro  leaders, 
who  Will  sit  beside  the  white  middle  class 
suburbanites  who  long  have  dominated  the 
ADA  leadership. 

Among  those  additions  are  Rep.  John 
Conyers  Jr.  D-Mich.;  A  June  FYankhn.  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  state  legislature;  Clar- 
ence Mitchell  III.  a  Maryland  state  legl.slator 
from  Baltimore,  and  Marian  Wright,  a  young 
civil  rights  attorney. 


PROPOSED  CENSUS  REFORM 


HON,  HAROLD  R,  luLLILR 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  enormous  task  of  taking  the 
Nineteenth  Decennial  Ccn.sus  of  Popula- 
tion in  1970.  serious  questions  are  raised 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  project. 

On  November  15.  1967.  I  introduced  a 
companion  bill  to  that  of  my  colleague, 
Representative  Jackson  Betts.  of  Ohio, 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  limit 
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v.-.'-'  categories  of  questions  to  the  follow- 
1:  -;  name  and  address,  relationship  to 
head  of  household,  sex,  date  of  birth, 
race  csolor.  marital  status,  and  visitors 
In  hoi.ie  at  the  time  of  census.  Answers 
to  these  questions  would  be  required 
under  penalty  of  law.  Replies  to  other 
categories  of  questions  could  be  fur- 
ni.shed  voluntarily. 

The  talcing  of  a  census  of  population  is 
one  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment that  is  specifically  pronded  for 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  fact,  it  is  mandatorj*,  inasmuch  as  the 
ap;xirtionment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ser.iat,i\e3  is  based  on  the  ceiisus. 

The  third  clause  of  section  2  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  provided: 

Representatives  .  .  .  shall  be  apportioned 
an.ong  the  several  States  which  may  be  In- 
c:udecl  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of 
free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Serv- 
ice for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  ttlTee  fifths  of  all  other  Persons. 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  with- 
in three  Tears  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
e%-ery  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such 
^'      uer  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct. 

-he  first  sentence  of  this  clause  was 
superseded  by  section  2  of  Amendment 
No  xrV: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed. 

During:  the  almost  two  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  census  was 
conducted  in  1790,  the  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  enacted  legislation 
wliereby  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
authorized  to  require  evei-yone  over  18 
years  of  age  to  respond  to  queries  con- 
cerning this  personal  and  economic 
affairs.  This,  of  course,  goes  beyond  the 
constitutional  requirements,  however,  it 
is  justified  as  a  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation that  assists  the  Congress  in 
legislating  intelligently.  Unfortunately, 
the  list  of  interrogatories  has  become 
longer  and  longer  as  the  decades  have 
gone  by. 

The  census  that  will  be  taken  in  1970 
will  be  the  first  one  to  be  conducted  pri- 
marily by  mail.  The  fonns  to  be  used 
ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  as  uncom- 
phcated  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
make  them.  To  the  contrary,  each  fam- 
ily will  receive  a  20-page  fonn.  each  page 
of  which  measures  12  inches  by  1 1  inches. 
A  family  of  seven  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  fill  out  every  page  of  this  foi-m. 
Where  a  household  consists  of  but  one 
person,  that  individual  would  have  to 
fill  out  eight  pages.  A  man  and  wife,  a 
widow  and  one  child,  two  brothers,  or 
any  other  combination  of  two  individ- 
uals, would  be  required  to  fill  out  10 
pages.  Any  family  of  three  would  have 
to  fill  out  12  pages,  a  family  of -four 
would  complete  14  and  so  forth. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
will  be  asked  and  to  which  someone  in 
the  family  will  have  to  respond?  Be- 
sides the  obvious  ones  relating  to  name, 
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sex,  color  or  race,  date  of  birth,  and 
marital  status,  other  questions  concern 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  family's  liv- 
ing quarters,  whether  it  owns  or  rents 
them,  and  the  value  of  the  property: 
if  the  family  owns  it,  or  Is  buying  it,  or 
how  much  rent  it  pays  otherwise.  Still 
other  questions  cover  such  subjects  as 
telephones,  tlie  kinds  of  kitchens  and 
bathrooms  in  the  living  quarters, 
whether  heat,  hot  water,  gas,  electricity, 
air  conditioning,  furniture,  off-street 
parking,  or  a  swimming  pool  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  payments,  whether  or 
not  the  family  shares  bathroom  facili- 
ties with  one  or  more  families,  whether 
or  not  it  has  such  items  as  a  clothes 
washing  machine,  a  clothes  dryer,  a  dish- 
washer, a  television  set,  a  radio,  an  auto- 
mobile, et  cetera.  Yet  other  questions 
cover  such  subjects  as  employment, 
means  of  transportation  to  work,  earn- 
ings, education,  marital  history,  mili- 
tary sen'ice,  et  cetera. 

Altogether,  a  person  who  fills  out  this 
form  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren would  have  to  reply  to  over  100 
questions,  some  of  which  have  several 
parts.  For  example:  in  question  26,  an  in- 
dividual is  asked  if  he  worked  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  week.  If  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  he  is  then  re- 
quired to  respond  to  three  other  queries. 
He  must  tell  how  many  hours  he  worked, 
where  he  worked,  and  how  he  got  to 
work — he  is  not  asked  how  he  returned 
from  workr 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  forms  that  were 
used  by  the  enumerators  who  took  the 
14th  census  of  population  back  in  1920. 
While  the  form  contained  nimierous 
questions,  it  actually  was  fairly  easy  to 
fill  out. 

For  example,  an  enumerator  would 
use  four  lines  to  record  the  data  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  and  their  son 
and  daughter.  Some  of  the  data  could 
be  filled  in  without  asking  questions, 
such  as  that  pertaining  to  sex  and  color. 
If  the  enumerator  already  knew  the 
Does  or  if  introductions  were  ex- 
changed, he  could  fill  in  the  question 
about  their  marital  status  without  fur- 
ther ado.  Obvlosuly  he  would  know  that 
a  babe  In  arms  did  not  attend  school 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Ques- 
tions such  as  those  about  homeowner- 
ship  would  be  asked  only  once — not  four 
times. 

Today  the  amoimt  of  data  that  was 
required  for  the  1920  census  could  be 
put  on  one  side  of  a  card  and  used  for 
a  census  to  be  conducted  by  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  form  that  is  to  be  used  for 
the  1970  census.  I  object  because  of  the 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  citizens 
who  will  be  forced  to  answer  personal 
questions.  I  object  because  of  the  extra 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  who  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  extra  printing  and 
tabulation. 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  constitutional  rights  of  irrOi- 
viduals.  In  all  too  many  Instances  the 
concern  is  about  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
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vidual  murderer,  the  individual  rapist, 
or  the  individual  traitor  Tliere  is  a 
tendency  to  forget  about  the  rights  of 
the  ordinar>'  individual  who  goe^;  about 
his  daily  tasks  and  never  commits  such 
r.  serious  crime  that  attention  becomes 
focussed  on  his  rights.  The  decent,  law- 
abiding  individuals  who  make  up  al- 
most all  of  the  population  also  have 
constitutional  rights.  Among  tliem  is 
the  right  to  be  let  alone  as  far  as  that 
is  reasonably  ixjssible,  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

If  a  person  who  is  siLspected  of  being 
a  criminal  or  subversive  lias  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  refuse  to  answer  routine 
questions  about  his  date  of  birth,  his 
i-esidence.  and  so  forth,  the  answers  to 
whicli  could  not  po.ssibly  incriminate 
him,  then  certainly  an  individual  again.^t 
wliom  no  .suspicion  is  directed  has  a  simi- 
lar constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  tell 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  flush  toilet  in  his  living  quarters. 

If  he  does  not  iiave  one.  !ie  may  be  re- 
luctant to  admit  it,  jiLst  as  another  per- 
son may  hesitate  to  confess  to  non- 
ownership  of  an  automobile  or  television 
set.  He  may  resent  liavmg  to  tell  how 
much  rent  lie  pays.  The  fact  that  he — 
or  ins  wife — has  been  married  more  than 
once  may  have  been  the  cause  of  difficul- 
ties between  them  and  therefore  some- 
thing that  they  do  not  want  to  bring 
up.  even  on  a  census  form. 

While  we  could  pennit  respondents  to 
ignore  objectionable  questions,  this  would 
cause  a  di.^tortlon  of  tiie  resulting  sta- 
tistical data.  I  .suggest,  therefore,  that 
l>ersonal  questions  be  eliminated. 

The  form  for  the  1970  census,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  consists  of  20  pages, 
of  which  a  family  of  four  would  have  to 
fill  out  14.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  other 
distinguished  Members  of  this  creat  body 
would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing out  this  form,  except  that  you  might 
have  better  uses  for  your  time.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  confident  that  I  could  fill  it 
out  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
effort. 

Unfortunately,  among  the  50.000,000 
families  that  will  receive  this  fonn  in 
1970  there  will  be  many  individuals  with 
limited  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  questions  that  are  included  in  the 
form  and  with  even  less  ability  to  fill  it 
out  properly.  Many  persons  who  liave 
graduated  from  grade  school  or  even 
high  .school  will  experience  trouble  in 
answering  more  than  100  questions, 
while  many  who  have  had  little  or  no 
schooling  will  not  even  attempt  to  make 
replies  to  them. 

The  .ost  of  printing  such  a  lengthy 
form  will  be  tremendous.  Later  will  come 
the  cost  of  mailing  it:  the  fact  that  the 
50,000,000  forms  will  be  mailed  out  under 
governmental  franks  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  expense  involved  in  such 
a  huge  mailing.  Eventually  the  forms  will 
be  returned  for  tabulation  and  for  pub- 
lication of  the  resulting  statistical  data. 

Today  we  are  worried  about  the  rec- 
ordbreaking  deficits  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment's budgets  for  fiscal  1968  and 
fiscal  1969.  Perhaps  tiie  budget  lor  fiscal 
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1970,  which  will  be  over  soon  after  the 
completion  of  tlie  1970  census,  will  be 
balanced,  but  we  will  undoubtedly  still  be 
plagued  with  fiscal  problems,  including 
a  public  debt  of  approximately  $350,000,- 
000,000.  The  .savings  of  even  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  must  be  encouraged  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  an  excellent 
place  to  engage  in  some  budget  cutting. 
I  would  like  to  offer,  in  two  stages,  a 
solution  to  the  problem  that  confronts 
us.  I  will  demonstrate  how  the  number 
of  questions  can  be  greatly  reduced  and 
the  form  streamlined  while  the  desired 
information  will  still  be  available. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
are  not  interested  in  whether  or  not 
Clarence  Brown.  Kenneth  Gray.  Wil- 
liam Green,  or  Richard  White  have 
color  television  sets,  or  w'hether  Al- 
PHONzo  Bell  has  a  telephone,  or  whether 
Gerald  Ford  owns  an  automobile,  or  how 
James  Kee  enters  his  living  quarters,  or 
the  month  in  which  Catherine  May  was 
born.  What  it  is  really  interested  in  is 
the  number  of  color  television  sets,  tele- 
phones, and  automobiles  in  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
skilled  trades,  and  so  forth,  with  the  var- 
ious data  broken  down  by  States,  coun- 
ties, and  other  peographical  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  this  in- 
formation is  already  available  on  a  cur- 
rent or  nearly  current  basis.  If  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  wants  to  know  how 
many  telephones  there  are  in  a  particular 
area,  it  can  consult  the  local  telephone 
company  and  get  the  information  with- 
out a.sking  .50,000,000  families  whether 
they  have  telephones.  If  an  automobile 
manufacturer  wants  to  know  how  many 
automobiles  there  are  in  a  certain  coun- 
ty, he  can  communicate  with  the  proper 
automobile  registration  office  at  the  par- 
ticular county  seat  or  State  capital.  A 
plumbing  supply  house  that  has  a  need 
for  data  about  the  number  of  homes 
without  bathtubs  in  a  certain  urban 
area  can  probably  obtain  the  needed  in- 
formation from  the  local  board  of  health 
or  the  water  company.  Data  jjertaining 
to  homeo^vnership  can  be  .secured  from 
the  real  estate  records  that  are  available 
at  county  courthouses. 

Much  of  the  information  that  is  asked 
for  on  the  proposed  census  forms  is  prob- 
ably already  available,  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  from  time  to  time  has  taken 
or  will  take  several  other  censuses  be- 
sides the  census  of  population.  Finally, 
if  desired  information  is  not  immediately 
and  conveniently  available  anywhere,  it 
is  seldom  the  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  it. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  of  watches 
wants  information  regarding  the  number 
of  wristwatches  in  use  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  the  data  broken  down 
by  States  and  counties,  by  men  and  wom- 
en owners,  and  by  other  desired  cate- 
gories? Granted,  this  information  would 
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be  of  immense  benefit  to  tiie  manufac- 
turer, his  employees,  and  the  community 
where  liis  manufacturing  facilities  are 
located.  Then  let  him  gather  and  com- 
pile the  information  at  his  own  exjiense 
and  not  at  tlie  expen.se  of  liis  fellow  tax- 
payers. For  the  Government  to  gather 
and  compile  data  for  a  particular  busi- 
ness or  industiy  is  to  subsidize  that  busi- 
ness or  industiy  at  other  iieople's  ex- 
pen.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  our  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  the  various  qucstion- 
naries  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  .send  out  to  their  con- 
stituents from  lime  to  time.  Some  of 
them  fill  both  sides  of  a  legal-sized  .sheet 
of  paper,  while  others  are  confined  to 
little  cards  that  have  questions  on  one 
side  and  the  address  of  the  Member  on 
the  reverse  side.  A  constituent  can  spend 
a  lot  of  time  responding  to  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  questionnaire  or  he  can  spend 
just  a  few  minutes  checking  small  spaces 
on  a  little  card  or  punching  them  out. 
The  cards  are  much  ea."ier  to  tabulate, 
as  they  can  be  handled  with  greater 
facility  than  cumber.some  leual-sized 
sheets:  some  cards  can  be  fed  into 
machines  and  tabulated  electronically. 

Surely  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  can, 
by  eliminating  extraneous  questions  and 
through  other  streamlining  processes,  re- 
duce the  contemplated  20-page  booklet 
to  a  form  that  would  fill  but  one  side  of 
a  modest-sized  card.  By  putting  the 
Bureau's  address  on  the  other  side  for 
return  mailing,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  50  million  large  envelopes,  besides  the 
cxpen.se  of  opening  them. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
I  do  not  believe  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  are  going  to  tell  employees 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  liow 
much  money  John  Doe.  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  received  last  year,  nor  do  I  believe 
they  will  divulge  to  Mr.  Doe's  neighbors 
that  he  has  an  ex-wife  of  whom  they 
may  not  have  heard.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  always  the  danger  .that  con- 
fidential information  can  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands  through  accident,  without 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  Then,  too,  there  is  al- 
ways a  potential  danger  in  liaving  too 
much  information  of  a  personal  nature 
concentrated  in  the  National  Capital. 
With  the  invention  of  electronic  mon- 
sters that  can  swallow,  digest,  and  expel 
millions  of  facts  in  a  moment  of  time, 
an  un.scrupulous  ix)litician  or  bureaucrat 
would  have  an  immense  ix)wer  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation  and  its  people.  In 
the  hands  of  a  malevolent  big  brother 
t>T>e  of  official,  a  do.ssier  of  information 
on  a  particular  individual  or  family  could 
be  used  to  his  or  their  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  body  to  give 
serious  and  careful  consideration  to  the 
suggestions  that  I  have  made,  as  well  as 
to  the  suggestions  offered  by  our  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Ohio. 
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BROADCAST  MUSIC.  INC,  'BMH 
PRESENTS  PRIZES  TO  STUDENT 
COMPOSERS 


HON.  THEODORK  H    KCPFIRMAN 

lit     Nf.W     \oKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  tlie  outstanding  music  organizations 
in  my  district  is  Broadcast  Music  Inc. — 
BMI. 

As  an  inducefnent  to  mu.sical  creation, 
BMI  gives  annual  ca.sh  jiiizps  to  student 
compo.sers  under  the  age  of  26. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  announcement  of  this 
year'.s  awards  and  especially  in  llieir  con- 
stituents who  are  let  ipients. 

The  announcement  follows; 

14  .STi'nrNT  Composers  Awardfd  810,000     BMI 

I'REblNTS    PRl/r.S   fOR    16tH    YKAR 

F.Mirteen  young  composers  will  share  a 
loUil  of  $10,600  in  the  16th  annual  Student 
Composers  Awards  iSCAl  cnmpettlion,  which 

15  si)oiisored  annually  by  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc  I  BMI  I,  an  organiznlion  which  licenses 
the  |>erforming  rights  of  music.  The  award 
recipients  r.\nge  Irom  14  to  25  years  of  age 
TUis  year's  awards.  BMI  president  Edward 
Cramer  announced,  bring  to  1.30  the  number 
of  talented  young  people  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  have  been  i)rpsenled  with 
.SCA  iiri/es  to  be  applied  toward  their  musical 
education 

1967  Student  Composers  Awards  are  being 
m.idp  to  the  following: 

Richard  S  Ames,  age  24,  of  Princeton.  N  J., 
a  student  at  Princeton  University: 

Stephen  S  D.inkner.  age  2.3.  of  Baysttie, 
NY.,  a  student  at  Queens  College: 

.Stephen  Dickman  ape  24.  of  Glencoe.  Ill  , 
a  student  at  Brandeis  University: 

Primotis  Fountain  III.  ape  18.  of  Chicago, 
111  .  ;i  student  at  DeP.uil  University  School 
of  Music: 

Harley  Gaber.  age  24.  of  New  York.  NY  , 
studying    privately    with   William   Sydeman; 

Dennis  Kam.  age  2.5.  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  a 
student  at  the   University  of  Illlnol.s: 

Howard  Lubin.  ape  14,  of  Merrick,  N.Y..  a 
student   at    the   Jullllard    School    of    Music: 

William  David  Noon,  age  21.  uf  Pomona, 
Calif  ,  a  student  at  Pomona  College: 

Eugene  O'Brien,  age  22,  of  Lincoln.  Nebr  , 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska; 

Dennis  Riley,  age  24.  of  Urbana.  Ill  ,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  tJnlversity  of  Illinois: 

Joseph  C.  Schwantner.  ape  24,  of  Evans- 
ton,  111  ,  a  student  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity: 

Darla  Semegen.  .'ige  21.  of  Rochester,  NY, 
a  student  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music: 

Kathleen  Solose  age  16,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont  .  a  student  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  University  of  Toronto: 

Greg  A  Stelnke.  age  25.  of  Moscow.  Idaho, 
a  student  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Established  m  1951  by  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc .  in  cooperation  with  music  educators 
and  composers,  the  SCA  project  annually 
gives  cash  prizes  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  concert  music  by  student  composers  (  un- 
der the  age  of  26)  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  aid  them  in  financing  their  musical 
education  All  awards  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  creative  talent  evidenced  by  original  man- 
uscripts which  are  submitted  and  judged 
under  pseudonyms. 
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V.:-^  categories  of  questions  to  tlie  follow- 
1;.-,'  name  and  address,  relationship  to 
head  of  household,  sex,  date  of  birth, 
race  color,  marital  status,  and  visitors 
In  iiui.ie  at  the  time  of  census.  Answers 
to  tr.ese  questions  would  be  required 
ui.der  penalty  of  law.  Replies  to  other 
categories  of  questions  could  be  fur- 
nished voluntarily. 

Thf^  taking  of  a  census  of  jxjpulation  is 
o!ie  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment that  is  specifically  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  fact,  it  is  mandatory,  inasmuch  as  the 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  based  on  the  census. 

Tne  third  clause  of  section  2  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  provided: 

Representatives  .  .  .  shall  be  apportioned 
an.  ,ni?  the  several  Slates  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
ni;ae<i  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of 
'.-ee  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Serv- 
ice for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  exclviding  Indians 
not  wxed.  thfee  fifths  of  all  other  Persons. 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  with- 
in three  Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such 
^:      ner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct. 

ihe  first  sentence  of  this  clause  was 
superseded  by  section  2  of  Amendment 
No.  XIV: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed. 

Durin?  the  almost  two  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  census  was 
conducted  in  1790,  the  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  enacted  legislation 
whereby  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
authorized  to  require  evei-yone  over  18 
years  of  age  to  respond  to  queries  con- 
cerning this  personal  and  economic 
affairs.  This,  of  course,  goes  beyond  the 
constitutional  requirements,  however.  It 
is  justified  as  a  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation that  assists  the  Congress  in 
legislating  intelligently.  Unfortunately, 
the  list  of  interrogatories  has  become 
longer  and  longer  as  the  decades  have 
gone  by. 

The  census  that  will  be  taken  in  1970 
will  be  the  first  one  to  be  conducted  pri- 
marily by  mail.  The  foiTns  to  be  used 
ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
maice  them.  To  the  contrary',  each  fam- 
ily will  receive  a  20-page  form,  each  page 
of  which  measures  12  inches  by  11  inches. 
A  family  of  seven  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  fill  out  evciy  page  of  this  form. 
Where  a  household  consists  of  but  one 
person,  that  individual  would  have  to 
fill  out  eight  pages.  A  man  and  wife,  a 
widow  and  one  child,  two  brothers,  or 
any  other  combination  of  two  individ- 
uals, would  be  required  to  fill  out  10 
pages.  Any  family  of  three  would  have 
to  fill  out  12  pages,  a  family  of  four 
would  complete  14  and  so  forth. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
will  be  asked  and  to  which  .someone  in 
the  family  will  have  to  respond?  Be- 
sides the  obvious  ones  relating  to  name. 
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sex,  color  or  race,  date  of  birth,  and 
marital  status,  other  questions  concern 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  family's  liv- 
ing quarters,  whether  it  owns  or  rents 
them,  and  the  value  of  the  property; 
if  the  family  owns  it.  or  is  buying  it.  or 
how  much  rent  it  pays  otherwise.  Still 
other  questions  cover  such  subjects  as 
telephones,  the  kinds  of  kitchens  and 
bathrooms  in  the  living  quarters, 
whether  heat,  hot  water,  gas,  electricity, 
air  conditioning,  fumiture,  off-street 
parking,  or  a  swimming  pool  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  payments,  whether  or 
not  the  family  shares  bathroom  facili- 
ties with  one  or  more  families,  whether 
or  not  it  has  such  items  as  a  clothes 
washing  machine,  a  clothes  dryer,  a  dish- 
washer, a  television  set,  a  radio,  an  auto- 
mobile, et  cetera.  Yet  other  questions 
cover  such  subjects  as  employment, 
means  of  transportation  to  work,  earn- 
ings, education,  marital  history,  mili- 
tary sei-vice,  et  cetei-a. 

Altogether,  a  person  who  fills  out  this 
form  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren would  have  to  reply  to  over  100 
questions,  some  of  which  have  several 
parts.  For  example:  in  question  26,  an  in- 
dividual is  asked  if  he  worked  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  week.  If  he 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  he  is  then  re- 
quired to  respond  to  three  other  queries. 
He  must  tell  how  many  hours  he  worked, 
where  he  worked,  and  how  he  got  to 
work — he  is  not  asked  how  he  retmned 
from  work. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  forms  that  were 
used  by  the  enumerators  who  took  the 
14th  census  of  population  back  in  1920. 
While  the  form  contained  numerous 
questions,  it  actually  was  fairly  easy  to 
fill  out. 

For  example,  an  enumerator  would 
use  foiu-  lines  to  record  the  data  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  and  their  son 
and  daught-er.  Some  of  the  data  could 
be  filled  in  without  asking  questions, 
such  as  that  pertaining  to  sex  and  color. 
If  the  enumerator  already  knew  the 
Does  or  if  introductions  were  ex- 
changed, lie  could  fill  in  the  question 
about  their  marital  status  without  fur- 
ther ado.  Obviosuly  he  would  know  that 
a  babe  in  arms  did  not  attend  school 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Ques- 
tions such  as  those  about  homeowner- 
ship  would  be  asked  only  once — not  four 
times. 

Today  tlie  amount  of  data  that  was 
required  for  the  1920  census  could  be 
put  on  one  side  of  a  card  and  used  for 
a  census  to  be  conducted  by  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  form  that  is  to  be  used  for 
the  1970  census.  I  object  because  of  the 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  citizens 
who  will  be  forced  to  answer  personal 
questions.  I  object  because  of  the  extra 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  who  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  extra  printing  and 
tabulation. 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  constitutional  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. In  all  too  many  Instances  the 
concern  is  about  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  murderer,  the  individual  rapist, 
or  the  individual  traitor.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  torget  about  the  rights  of 
the  ordinary  individual  who  goes  about 
his  daily  tasks  and  never  commits  .<;uch 
r.  serious  crime  that  attention  becomes 
focussed  on  iiis  rights.  The  decent,  law- 
abiding  individuals  who  make  up  al- 
most all  of  the  i>opulation  also  have 
constitutional  rights.  Among  tlicm  is 
the  riglit  to  be  let  alone  as  far  as  that 
is  reasonably  possible,  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

If  a  person  who  is  siLsi>ected  of  being 
a  criminal  or  subveisive  lias  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  refuse  to  answer  routine 
questions  about  his  date  of  biith,  his 
residence,  and  .so  forth,  the  answers  to 
which  could  not  po.ssibly  incriminate 
him.  then  certainly  an  individual  again.^t 
whom  no  suspicion  is  directed  has  a  simi- 
lar constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  tell 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  wliether  or  not 
he  has  a  flush  toilet  in  his  living  quarters. 

If  he  does  not  have  one.  he  may  be  re- 
luctant to  admit  it,  just  as  another  per- 
son may  hesitate  to  confess  to  non- 
ownership  of  an  automobile  or  television 
set.  He  may  resent  having  to  tell  how 
much  rent  he  pays.  The  fact  that  he — 
or  his  wife — has  been  married  more  than 
once  may  have  been  the  cause  of  difficul- 
ties between  them  and  therefore  some- 
thing that  they  do  not  want  to  bring 
up.  even  on  a  census  fonn. 

While  we  could  peiTUit  respondents  to 
ignore  objectionable  questions,  this  would 
cause  a  distortion  of  the  resulting  sta- 
tistical data.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
personal  questions  be  eliminated. 

The  form  for  the  1970  census,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  consists  of  20  pages, 
of  which  a  family  of  four  would  have  to 
fill  out  14.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  other 
distinguished  Members  '>f  this  r,'reat  body 
would  ha\'e  Uttle  or  no  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing out  this  form,  except  that  you  might 
have  better  uses  for  your  time.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  confident  that  I  could  fill  it 
out  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
effort. 

Unfortunately,  among  the  50.000,000 
families  that  wUl  receive  this  foi-m  in 
1970  there  will  be  many  indi\-iduals  with 
limited  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  questions  that  are  included  in  the 
foim  and  with  even  less  ability  to  fill  it 
out  properly.  Many  persons  who  have 
graduated  from  frrade  school  or  even 
high  school  will  experience  trouble  in 
answering  more  than  100  questions, 
while  many  who  have  had  little  or  no 
schooling  will  not  even  attempt  to  make 
replies  to  them. 

The  cost  of  printing  such  a  lengthy 
form  will  be  tremendous.  Later  will  come 
the  cost  of  mailing  it;  the  fact  that  the 
50,000,000  forms  will  be  mailed  out  luider 
governmental  franks  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  no  expense  involved  in  such 
a  huge  mailing.  Eventually  the  forms  will 
be  returned  for  tabulation  and  for  pub- 
lication of  the  resulting  .statistical  data. 

Today  we  are  worried  about  the  rec- 
ordbreaking  deficits  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment's budgets  for  fiscal  1968  and 
fiscal  1969.  Perhaps  the  budget  for  fiscal 
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1970,  which  will  be  over  soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  1970  census,  will  be 
balanced,  but  we  will  imdoubtedly  still  be 
plagued  with  fiscal  problems,  including 
a  public  debt  of  approximately  $350,000,- 
000,000.  The  savings  of  even  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  must  be  encouraged  and  the 
Bureau  of  tlie  Census  is  an  excellent 
place  to  engage  in  some  budget  cutting. 

I  would  like  to  offer,  in  two  stages,  a 
solution  to  the  problem  that  confronts 
us.  I  will  demonstrate  how  the  number 
of  questions  can  be  greatly  reduced  and 
the  form  streamlined  while  the  desired 
information  will  still  be  available. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  Buieau  of  the  Census 
are  not  interested  in  whether  or  not 
Clarence  Brown.  Kenneth  Gray,  Wil- 
liam Green,  or  Richard  White  have 
color  television  sets,  or  whether  Al- 
PHONzo  Bell  has  a  telephone,  or  whether 
Gerald  Ford  owns  an  automobile,  or  how 
James  Kee  enters  his  living  quarters,  or 
the  month  in  which  Catherine  May  was 
born.  What  it  is  really  interested  in  is 
the  number  of  color  television  sets,  tele- 
phones, and  automobiles  in  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
skilled  trades,  and  so  forth,  with  the  var- 
ious data  broken  down  by  States,  coun- 
ties, and  other  geographical  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  this  in- 
formation is  already  available  on  a  cur- 
rent or  nearly  current  basis.  If  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  wants  to  know  how 
many  telephones  there  are  in  a  particular 
area,  it  can  consult  the  local  telephone 
company  and  get  the  information  with- 
out a^sking  .lO.OOO.OOO  families  whether 
they  have  telephones.  If  an  automobile 
manufacturer  wants  to  know  how  many 
automobiles  there  are  in  a  certain  coun- 
ty, he  can  communicate  with  the  proper 
automobile  repistration  office  at  the  par- 
ticular county  '■eat  or  State  capital.  A 
plumbing  supply  house  that  has  a  need 
for  data  about  the  number  of  homes 
without  bathtubs  in  a  certain  urban 
area  can  probably  obtain  the  needed  in- 
formation from  the  local  board  of  health 
or  the  water  company.  Data  pertaining 
to  homeownership  can  be  .secured  from 
the  real  estate  records  that  are  available 
at  county  courthouses. 

Much  of  the  information  that  is  asked 
for  on  the  proposed  census  forms  is  prob- 
ably already  available,  a^  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  from  time  to  time  has  taken 
or  will  take  several  other  censuses  be- 
sides the  census  of  population.  Finally, 
if  desired  information  is  not  immediately 
and  conveniently  available  anywhere,  it 
is  seldom  the  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  it. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  of  watches 
wants  information  regarding  the  number 
of  wristwatches  in  use  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  the  data  broken  down 
by  States  and  cotmties,  by  men  and  wom- 
en owners,  and  by  other  desired  cate- 
gories? Granted,  this  information  would 


be  of  immense  benefit  to  tlie  manuiac- 
turer.  his  employees,  and  the  community 
where  his  manufacturing  facilities  are 
located.  Then  let  him  gather  and  com- 
pile the  information  at  his  own  expense 
and  not  at  tlie  expen.se  of  his  fellow  tax- 
payers. For  the  Government  to  gather 
and  compile  data  for  a  particular  busi- 
ness or  industiy  is  to  subsidize  that  busi- 
ness or  industry  at  otlier  ijeople's  ex- 
pen.'^e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  our  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  tlie  various  question- 
naries  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  send  out  to  their  con- 
stituents from  lime  to  time.  Some  of 
them  fill  both  sides  of  a  legal-sized  sheet 
of  paper,  while  others  are  confined  to 
little  cards  that  have  questions  on  one 
side  and  the  address  of  the  Member  on 
the  reverse  side.  A  constituent  can  spend 
a  lot  of  time  responding  to  a  lenathy  and 
detailed  questionnaire  or  he  can  spend 
just  a  few  minutes  checking  small  spaces 
on  a  little  card  or  punching  them  out. 
The  cards  are  much  easier  to  tabulate, 
as  they  can  be  handled  with  greater 
facility  than  cumbersome  legal-sized 
sheets:  some  cards  can  be  fed  into 
machines  and  tabulated  electronically. 

Surely  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  can, 
by  eliminating  extraneous  questions  and 
through  other  streamlining  processes,  re- 
duce the  contemplated  20- page  booklet 
to  a  form  that  would  fill  but  one  side  of 
a  modest-sized  card.  By  putting  the 
Bureau's  address  on  the  other  side  for 
return  mailing,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  50  million  large  envelopes,  besides  the 
expense  of  opening  them. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  not  believe  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  are  going  to  tell  employees 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  how 
much  money  John  Doe.  of  Oconomowoc. 
Wis.,  received  last  year,  nor  do  I  believe 
they  will  divulge  to  Mr.  Doe's  neighbors 
that  he  has  an  ex-wife  of  whom  they 
may  not  have  heard.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  con- 
fidential information  can  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands  through  accident,  without 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  Then.  too.  there  is  al- 
ways a  potential  danger  in  having  too 
much  information  of  a  personal  nature 
concentrated  in  the  National  Capital. 
With  the  invention  of  electronic  mon- 
sters that  can  swallow,  digest,  and  expel 
millions  of  facts  in  a  moment  of  time, 
an  unscrupulous  )X)litician  or  bureaucrat 
would  have  an  immense  power  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  used  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation  and  its  people.  In 
the  hands  of  a  malevolent  big  brother 
type  of  official,  a  do.ssier  of  information 
on  a  particular  individual  or  family  could 
be  used  to  his  or  their  destruction. 

Mt.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  body  to  give 
serious  and  careful  consideration  to  the 
suggestions  that  I  have  made,  as  well  as 
to  the  suggestions  offered  by  our  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Ohio. 
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IN  THE  IIOU.se  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  24.  1968 

Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstandiiie  music  organizations 
in  my  di.strict  is  Broadcast  Music  Inc. — 
BMI. 

As  an  inducement  to  musical  ciealion. 
BMI  gives  annual  casli  prizes  to  student 
coinpo.sers  under  the  age  of  26. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  tlie  announcement  of  this 
year'.;  awards  and  especially  in  their  con- 
.stituents  who  aie  lecipients. 

Tlie  announcement  follows: 

14  .STl'nFNl   COMPOSKRS  AWARDm  f  10.000  -    BMI 

Presents  Pri/.ks  for  16tii  Ykar 
Faiiiteen    yt'ung    coniposcrs    will    share    a 
lotnl  ol  $Ifr.600  in  ihe  I6rh  annual  Student 
Ciimpo.sers  Awards  iSCA)  competition,  which 

15  .spon.sored  annually  l>y  Broadcast  Mu.slo. 
Inc.  (BMll.  an  organization  which  licenses 
tlie  i)crforniing  riizhts  of  music.  The  award 
recipient.s  range  !rom   14   to  2h  years  of  age 

riiis  year's  awards.  BMI  jiresldent  Edward 
Cramer  announced,  bring  to  1.30  the  number 
(f  talented  young  peojile  in  the  Western 
Hemi.'^phere  who  liave  been  presented  with 
.SCA  prlzeF  to  be  applied  toward  ilielr  musical 
education. 

1967  Student  Composers  Awards  are  Ijetng 
m.ide  to  the  following: 

Richard  S  Ames,  age  24,  of  Princeton,  N  J., 
a  student  iit  Princeton  University: 

.Stephen  S.  D.mkner.  aee  23.  of  Bayslde. 
NY.,  a  student  at  Queens  C'oUege; 

.Stephen  Dicltman  .ige  24.  of  Glencoc  11!  , 
a  .student  at  Brandeis  University; 

Primous  Fountain  III.  nee  18.  of  Chicago. 
Ill,  a  student  .It  DePaul  University  School 
of  Music; 

Harley  Gaber.  age  24.  of  New  York.  NY, 
studying   privately   with   William  Sydeman; 

Dennis  Kam.  age  25.  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 

Howard  Lubln.  age  14.  of  Merrick.  N  Y  ,  a 
student   at    the   Juilliard    School    of    Music; 

William  David  Noon,  age  21.  of  Pomona. 
Calif.,  a  .student  at  Pomona  College; 

E\igene  O'Brien,  age  22.  of  Lincoln.  Nebr  . 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska: 

Dennis  Riley,  age  24.  of  Urbana.  Ill  .  a  stu- 
dent at  the  tjniverslty  of  Illinois; 

Joseph  C.  Schwantner.  age  24.  of  Evans- 
ton.  111.,  a  student  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; 

Dnria  Semegen,  age  21,  of  Rochester,  NY. 
a  Ktudent  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music: 

Kathleen  Solose.  age  16.  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Ont  .  a  student  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  University  of  Toronto: 

Greg  A  Steinke.  age  25.  of  Moscow.  Idaho, 
a  student  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Established  in  1951  by  Broadcast  Music. 
Inc  .  in  cooperation  with  music  educators 
and  composers,  the  SCA  project  annually 
gives  cash  prizes  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  concert  music  by  student  composers  (un- 
der the  age  of  26)  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  aid  them  in  financing  their  musical 
education.  All  awards  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  creative  talent  evidenced  by  original  man- 
uscripts which  are  submitted  and  Judged 
under  pseudonyms. 
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BMI    annually   makes   the   sum   of   $7,500 

Si:\ft,e   to  the  National  J;idi?ing  Panel.  In 
:    r.    'o   all    moniea    not    previously   dla- 
v-^:     Pr-.zps  rin?;r.i;  from  J250  to  $2,000 
■i-  i.--!ed   it  tile  discretion  of  the  Judges, 
:.i-.e  the  r.^r.:  v,  deternxine  the  amount 
r.  i.T.b^T     -f    u-    titrds.    Next   year,   the 
■i.:   ;.i.-  a  :>^Ui.  of  $11,200  available 
.»•,.',:;  .-.   p.    This  includes  $3,700  which 
the  ,:d<PH     :    .se  not  to  present  previously. 
The   p»rrr. orient  chairman  of  the  Judging 


uld 


p,i: 
for 


FXT^^■^I()^^^  of  rfmark> 

panel  for  Student  Composers  Awards  is  Wil- 
liam Schuman,  president  of  Lincoln  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Others  who  served  as  Judges  In  the  1967 
competition  were  composers  Norman  Dello 
Joio,  Charles  Dodge,  Alberto  Glnastera,  Udo 
Kasemets,  Ulysses  Kay,  Carlos  Surlnach, 
Alexander  Tcherepnln,  Francis  Thome,  Lester 
Trimble  and  Prank  Wlgglesworth;  Serge 
Pournier,  conductor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Symphony  Orchestra;   Donald  Harris,  assist- 
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ant  to  the  president  for  aradenuc  affuirs  al 
the  New  England  C/onservatory  of  Muslr.  and 
Oleg  Kovalenico,  condurtj:>r  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)   Symphony  Orchestra 

The  1068  Student  Compo.-er=;  .'Xv.rtrds  com- 
petition will  be  announced  in  the  fall,  .it  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  Inquiries 
regarding  riUw  and  offlclal  entry  blanks 
should  be  addressed  to  Oliver  Daniel,  Direc- 
tor, SCA  Project,  Broadcast  Music.  Inc..  589 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 
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